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Congressional 'Record 

""ofAm^T        PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES  OF  THE  ^O^^  CONGRESS,  SECOND  SESSION 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES—  Monday,  February  26,  1968 


The  House  inet  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  Gardiner 
Latch;DX>.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

The  hand  of  our  God  is  upon  aU  of 
them  for  good  that  seek  Him.— Ezra  7: 

22. 

Eternal  God.  our  Father,  we.  Thy 
humble  servants,  bow  before  Thee  at  the 
altar  of  prayer.'  As  we  remember  Thine 
imfaillng  goodness  which  has  attended 
us  all  our  days,  we  pray  for  Thy  good 
spirit  to  move  within  our  hearts  as  we 
start  our  deliberations  this  day. 

We  acknowledge  our  shortcomings, 
our  selfishness  atod  our  sins.  Forgive  us, 
we  pr*iy  Thee,  when  we  fall  short  of  Thy 
will  for  us  and  Thy  way  for  our  Nation. 
Cleanse  the  thoughts  of  our  hearts  by  the 
inspiration  of  Thy  holy  spirit  that  we 
may  think  better,  speak  better,  and  do 
better  than  ever  before.  ^ 

We  pray  for  those  in  positions  of  In- 
nuence  in  our  Nation  that  they  may 
lead  our  people  in  right  and  just  paths. 
Lay  Thy  hand  In  blessing  upon  our  Pres- 
ident, our  Speaker,  the  Members  of  this 
body,  and  all  who  labor  with  them.  Give 
them  the  assurance  that  with  Thee  great 
things  are  possible.  Thus  may  our  faitti 
be  renewed,  our  hope  restored,  and  good 
will  revived  in  all  our  hearts.  In  the 
name  of  Him  who  went  about  doing  good 
we  pray.  Amen. 


Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  President  delivered  his  truly  great 
message  on  the  crisis  of  the  cities,  and 
this  week  he  is  transmitting  to  the  Con- 
gress the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1968  which  he  most  aptly 
calls  a  charter  of  renewed  hope  for  the 
American  city. 

'  I  would  like  to  inform  our  colleagues 
that  in  order  to  expedite  the  President's 
legislative  proposals,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Housing  has  scheduled  3  weeks  of 
hearings  beginning  March  12  on  the 
President's  bill  and  other  houshig  and 
urban  development  bills  pending  before 
the  Banking  Committee.  Groups  and  or- 
ganizations having  an  interest  in  the 
legislation  who  wish  to  testify  or  file 
statements  should  get  in  touch  with  sub- 
committee staff  members,  Jim  McEwan 
or  Ken  Burrows,  2129  Raybum  Build- 
ing, telephone  225-7054. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday.  February  22,  1968,  was  read 
and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
A  message  in  writing  fnKn  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Gelsler,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  February  19.  1968,  the 
President  approved  and  signed  a  bill  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title: 

HJl.  13094.  An  act  to  amend  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Act,  as  amended. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS  OP  SCHEDULE  OF 
HEARINGS  ON  HOUSING  PROGRAM 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. ^  ^.  _.,      * 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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NAVAL  NUCLEAR  PROPULSION 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  very  pleased  that  we  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  were  able 
to  get  our  naval  nuclear  propulsion  hear- 
ing print  out  before  the  planned  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  hearings  on 
this  subject.  This  record,  which  covers 
last  year's  hearings  and  the  executive 
hearings  we  held  earlier  this  month,  gives 
an  up-to-date  picture  of  this  critical  de- 
fense area. 

We  have  problems  in  the  naval  nuclear 
propulsion  field.  We  heed  advanced  per- 
formance attack  submarines  and  need 
them  badly.  We  need  nuclear-powered 
warships  to  escort  our  aircraft  carriers. 
Our  security  system  concerning  nuclear 
warship  technology  apparently  needs 
some  tightening  up.  Our  industrial  ca- 
pability to  build  naval  nuclear  propul- 
sion plants  is  on  the  wane. 

We  tried  to  include  in  the  record  of 
these  hearings  all  the  basic  information 
we  could,  within  the  bounds  of  security, 
which  are  pertinent  to  the  issue  of  nu- 
clear warships.  The  record  summarizes 
what  all  the  responsible  committees  of 
the  Congress  have  done  in  this  area  and 
should  provide  a  good  base  for  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  to  take  off 
from  in  its  public  hearing. 


I  am  sorry  we  were  not  able  to  obtain 
the  additional  data  on  nuclear  propul- 
sion we  asked  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
for  earlier  this  month— see  page  497  of 
committee  print.  This  data  concerned  a 
study  done  by  Admiral  Rickover. 
Frankly,  the  cooperation  we  have  re- 
ceived from  the  Defense  Department  in 
getting  this  information  leaves  much  to 
be  desired. 

The  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
has  also  asked  for  this  information  and 
has  not  received  it. 

For  reasons  I  do  not  understand,  the 
Joint  Committee  request-^  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  for  a  document  on  nu- 
clear propulsion  which  Admiral  Rickover 
prepared  ended  up  in  the  ofiQce  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary,  Systems  Analysis,  in 
the  Defense  Department.  I  am  sure  that 
this  request  for  information  will  receive 
attention  in  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  next  Tuesday  if  the  data  has 
not  been  received  at  that  time. 


DEATH  OF  JUDGE  ARTHUR  KLEIN 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consents  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Arthur 
Klein  lies  in  timeless  sleep,  where  there 
is  neither  calendar  nor  almanac. 

Death  fovmd  him  a  shining  mark — an 
eminent  jurist— judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State  of  New  York— m 
which  capacity  he  served  with  diligence, 
dedication,  and  devotion.  Prior  to  his 
service  on  the  bench  he  had  been  a  Con- 
gressman from  the  Empire  State.  His 
tenure  as  Congressman  was  marked  by 
tact,  wisdom,  and  efficiency.  He  was  re- 
peatedly rewarded  by  reelections.  I  served 
v.ith  him  and  grew  to  have  an  affection- 
ate regard  for  him  and  high  respect  for 
his  judgment". 

His  ascendancy  to  the  bench  was  a 
loss  to  Congress  and  a  decided  boon  to 
the  bench. 

He  was  a  humble  man.  Through  the 
fabric  of  his  seriousness  there  ran  a  deli- 
cate thref^d  of  humor  that  was  most  com- 
forting and  refreshing. 

We  shall  dearly  miss  him.  I  have  lost 
a  loyal  friend.  His  wife  has  lost  a  true 
helpmate,  and  his  <dilldren  a  devoted 
father.  ^^       _ 

We  shall  always  remember  him.  in- 
deed, to  live  in  the  hearts  of  those  we 
leave  behind  us  is  not  to  die.    , 
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Let  us  say— God  has  placed  his  nnger 
upon  him  and  he  sleeps. 


SOME  PUBLICITY  CREATES  A  BAD 
AND  DISTORTED  IMAGE 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 19.  1968.  an  Associated  Press  wire 
photo  appeared  In  American  newspapers 
showing  a  Vietcong  suspect  lying  on  the 
ground  with  a  gun  pointed  at  him  by  a 
South  Vietnamese  marine.  The  cutline 
beneath  the  picture  stated  that  this 
prisoner  was  executed  after  he  had 
stated  that  he  had  been  forced  to  serve 
the  Vietcong. 

Earlier  a  similar  picture  appeared  in 
American  papers  showing  a  Vietcong 
prisoner,  according  to  the  cutline.  being 
shot  in  the  head  with  a  pistol  held  by  a 
South  Vietnamese  official. 

Suppo^ng  that  these  atrocities  did 
take  place,  and  we  only  have  one  news 
photographers  word  for  it.  what  earthly 
good  can  come  from  placing  pictures  of 
this  type  in  American  newspapers?  Cer- 
tainly we  all  abhor  such  Inhuman  treat- 
ment of  war  prisoners.  American  military 
authorities  should  make  every  possible 
effort  to  put  an  end  to  such. 

But  this  publicity  is  creating  a  bad 
image,  and  I  believe  a  distorted  image, 
of  the  .1  pie  that  we  are  fighting  with 
and  for.  ^    „ 

American  newspapers  are  read  all  over 
the  world  and  this  includes  North  Viet- 
nam. Such  pictures  and  publicized  stories 
of  cruelty  are  apt  to  cause  the  Commu- 
nists to  retaliate  against  our  soldiers  and 
marines  when  they  are  taken  as 
prisoners. 

These  pictures  can  be  reproduced  by 
the  Communists  and  used  to  convince 
their  troops  that  if  they  surrender,  they 
will  be  killed,  thus  making  it  more  dlfB- 
cult  for  us  to  bring  this  war  to  a  success- 
ful conclusion. 

Tome  this  does  unnecessary  and  irrep- 
arable damage  to  our  war  efforts  in  Viet- 
nam and  should  not  be  continued. 


recognized  and  supported  measures  de- 
signed to  give  the  veterans  the  benefits 
which  they  had  so  fully  earned.  Now,  as 
President,  he  has  continued  and  ex- 
panded his  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the 
returning  serviceman.  President  John- 
son's program  gives  the  vcleran  a  full 
opportunity  to  continue  his  education,  to 
obtain  Job  training,  home  loans,  hospiUl- 
izatlon.  and  a  variety  of  other  assistance 
which  has  bfeen  accorded  veterans  of 
earlier  conflicts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  must  re- 
spond fully  to  the  President's  program 
for  the  veterans  and  provide  the  neces- 
sary funds  to  make  these  programs  work. 
Unfortunately,  these  needs  must  be  met— 
and  met  fully— during  a  period  of  very 
tight  budgetary  conditions  in  the  Federal 
Government.  With  thes*  growing  needs 
of  the  veteran.  It  is  tragic  that  so  much 
of  our  national  wealth  and  our  Federal 
budget  must  be  allocated  to  pay  Interest 
on  the  national  debt. 

This  year,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal 
Government  must  pay  $15.5  billion  in  in- 
terest on  the  national  debt^the  second 
largest  single  Item  In  the  budget.  If  In- 
terest rates  had  been  kept  at  the  level 
existing  in  1952.  when  President  Tru- 
man left  ofBce,  we  would  be  paying  $8 
billion  less  on  the  current  national  debt. 
This  is  $8  billion  that  could  be  used  for 
a  variety  of  needed  programs,  including 
veterans'  assistance. 

Mr  Speaker,  if  we  continue  to  allow 
the  interest  rates  to  go  up.  we  will  be 
paying  so  much  on  the  national  debt  that 
there  wUl.be  little  left  for  the  veterans 
and  other  needy  segments  of  our  society. 
Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  How  much 
less  would  the  Interest  on  the  national 
debt  be  today  if  the  interest  rates  were 
the  same  as  those  in  1960?  The  gentle- 
man went  back  to  1952.  Would  the  gen- 
tleman give  us  the  figures  for  1960? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  will  be  glad  to  detail 
the  situation  on  interest  rates.  I  will  put 
this  in  the  body  of  the  Record  later 
tnd&v 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  will  look 
for  that  information  with  great  Interest. 


THE- LATE  HONORABLE  SCOTT  W. 
LUCAS 


HIGH  INTEREST  RATES  THREATEN 
VETERANS'  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks.  ,...,* 

The  SPEAKER.  I  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 30.  President  Johnson  sent  liis  second 
message  on  veterans  to  the  Congress. 
This  message  combined  with  his  earlier 
statement  on  veterans  of  January  31, 
1967,  Is  a  clear  call  for  the  country  to 
meet  its  full  obUgation  to  our  servicemen 
who  are  sacrificing  so  much. 

Mr.     Speaker,     President     Johnson, 
throughout  his  career  in  the  Congress. 


Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
last  Thursday  morning  one  of  the  great 
legislative  leaders  of  our  time  passed 
away.  I  speak  of  the  Honorable  Scott  W. 
Lucas,  a  former  Member  of  this  body,  a 
former  Member  of  the  other  body,  who 
closed  his  legislative  career  as  the  ma- 
jority leader  of  the  other  body. 

I  knew  Scott  Lucas  over  35  years.  I 
first  met  him  In  lUinois  in  1932.  Since 
that  time  I  have  been  in  close  associa- 
tion with  him.  I  worked  closely  with  him 
on  many  projects  affecting  the  State  of 
Illinois. 


As  a  Member  of  Congress  Scott  Lucas  . 
devoted  much  of  his  time  to  social  legis- 
lation that  has  been  placed  on  the  statute 
books  In  the  past  25  years.  He  was  a 
champion  of  the  social  security  program 
and  of  many  progressive  and  Important 
farm  measures. 

Scott  Lucas  was  a  dynamic  leader,  a 
statesman  of  the  highest  caliber.  Most 
of  all  he  was  a  loyal  friend.  I  know  aU 
of  us  in  the  House  who  have  had  the 
privilege  of  serving  with  him  mourn  his 
P»*slng. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  I  am  gled  to 
yield  to  the  majority  leader.  . 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Illinois  In 
his  tribute  to  a  great  former  Member  ol 
this  House  and  an  outstanding  leader  In 
our  Nation,  the  former  majority  leader 
of  the  Senate.  I  have  had  the  honor  of 
knowing  Scott  Lucas  for  many,  many 
years.  I  knew  him  before  I  came  to  the 
Congress.  I  knew  him  and  had  some 
association  with  him  as  a  lawyer  before 
World  War  U.  Scott  Lucas  was  a  great 
lawyer  as  well  as  a  great  statesman.  He 
has  lived  a  full  and  remarkable  life.  I 
join  my  friend  from  Illinois  in  extending 
to  his  loved  ones  my  deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  ,  ,j  .     »u 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Arends], 
the  minority  whip. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  back 
in  the  district  this  last  weekend  I  learned 

X  great  sorrow  of  the  passing  of 
er  Senator  Scott  Lucas.  For  many 
years  I  have  known  Scott  Lucas  not  only 
as  a  legislator,  but  likewise  as  a  friend. 
Before  coming  to  Congress  I  was  associ- 
ated with  him  In  the  American  Legion  in 
the  great  State  of  Illinois.  He  and  I  be- 
came good  friends  not  only  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  where  we  served  4 
years  together  but  likewise  In  the  many 
years  that  he  served  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 
He  became  majority  leader  of  the  U.S. 

Scott  Lucas  did  an  outstanding  job 
not  only  In  behalf  of  his  district  but  of 
the  State  of  Illinois  and  the  Nation  dur- 
ing his  many  years  of  public  service.  He 
was  favorably  known  all  over  the  Nation. 
I  was  pleased  to  be  associated  with  and 
proud  to  call  him  my  friend.  Those  of  us 
who  knew  him  in  the  legislative  Halls 
and  who  knew  him  In  private  life  always 
appreciated  his  warmth  and  sincerity. 
Many,  many  time  I  played  golf  with 
Scott  this  being  his  favorite  game.  Al- 
ways he  was  the  true  sportsman,  never 
asking  for  more  than  he  was  willing  to 
give  He  at  one  time  was  president  of 
Burning  Tree  Club  where  he  was  loved 
and  respected  by  all.  Scott  will  be  missed 

tremendously  by  all  the  membership. 
I  extend  to  his  fJimily  my  deepest  and 

sincerest  sympathy  at  this  time. 
Mr.   LAIRD.    Mr.    Speaker,    will    the 

gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  I  am  glad  to 

yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 

[Mr.LAiHDl. 
Mr  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 

gentleman  from  lUlnols  for  yielding  to 

me  to  pay  my  respects  and  tribute  to  the 

former  majority  leader  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
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ate  Scott  Lucas  of  Illinois.  Scott  Lucas 
JS  an  outstanding  legislator,  but  more 
importantly  he  was  a  great  and  tiue 
friind.  Scott  Lucas  spent  many  summers 
in  my  area  of  Wisconsin  where  his  f  amUy 
Smmer  cottage  Is  located.  His  funeral  Is 
todav  in  Havana.  Illinois.  We  all  join  In 
paying  our  respects  and  expressing  our 
sympathy  to  his  family.  Scott  Lucas  will 
be  missed  by  all  of  us.  _       , 

Mr^ERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield?         ,  ,^  ^     .v,„ 
Mr  PRICE  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  minority  leader. 

M?  GERALD  R  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yl.eldjpf  • 

Although  it  was  not  my  Privilege  to 
know  the  Honorable  Scott  Luca^  as  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  although  I  did  "ot  know  hm  well 
when  I  served  concurrently  In  this  body, 
and  he  In  the  other  body,  however.  I  did 
become  well  acquainted  with  him  after 
his  departure  from  the  Senate 

He  was  a  gentleman  of  the  highest 
order.  His  reputation  was  one  of  the 
finest  not  only  here,  but  throughout  the 
countr"  Scott  Lucas  had  a  multitude  of 
??rend/ui  every  segment  of  our  society^ 
I  thoroughly  enjoyed  his  frlendsWp^  I 
greaUy   admired   his   record   of   public 

I  join  with  the  others  in  extending  to 
his  family  our  deepest  condolences  at  this 

^^^Mr  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

''S?TlSc^'Tf  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  speaker,  for  some  4  years  I  was 
Scott  Lucas'  Congressman  and  ^hen  the 
change  was  made  to  put  Mason  County 
in  the  22d  Congressional  District  m  1961 
he  made  it  a  point  to  visit  my  office  and 
to  welcome  me  to  the  district, as  his  Con- 
gressman. ,       ^f 
.     Although  he  had  been  a  member  of 
the  other  party  all  of  his  l"e.  and  had 
served  in  this  body  and  also  in  the  other 
body,  and  had  been  majority  leader  in 
the  other  body  for  a  number  of  years 
he  was  the  kind  of  a  man  who  anyone 
would  want  to  know,  regardless  of  party 
aSiatlon.  He  was  one  of  those  typical 
midwest  Ulinoisans,  as  I  would  describe 
him,  who  not  only  was  interested  in  his 
country  but  who  enjoyed  all  of  the  things 
that  we  do  m  the  middle  west,  and  cen- 
tral lUinois:  such  as  hunting  and  fishing. 
He  lived  on  the  Illinois  River,  and  for  a 
number  of  years  took  an  active  part  in 
the  promotion  of  all  the  recreational  leg- 
islation aiong  the  Illinois  River,  and  in 
which  he  had  taken  an  active  part  whUe 
in  the  Congress.  ' 

He  was  a  man  in  his  home  community 
of  Havana  who  was  recognized,  and  who 
was  loved  by  everyone.  He  was  not  one 
of  those  who  was  appreciated  every  place 
except  in  his  home  community,  he  was 
loved  and  respected  there  as  much  as  he 
was  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  happy  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  this  good  man,  and  proud  of  the 
fact  that  I  had  known  him  such  a  long 
time.  He  was  one  of  the  finest  gentlemen 
I  have  ever  known. 


Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr   PRICE  ol  Illinois.  I  yield  to  our 
distinguished    Speaker,    the    gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  McCormackI. 
Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  was  vei-y  grieved  when 
I  read  of  the  death  of  my  dear  and  valued 
friend  for  many  years,  the  late  Scott 
W  Lucas,  of  Illinois.  Scott  Lucas  and 
I  enjoyed  a  close  personal  friendship  for 
many  years,  a  friendship  that  eminated 
in  this  body,  continued  while  he  was  a 
Member  of  the  other  body,  and  continued 
after  the  termination  of  his  services  in 
the  other  branch  of  the  Congress. 

Scott  W.  Lucas  served  2  years  m  this 
branch  of  the  Congress,  and  was  elected 
to  the  Senate  in  1938.  He  was  honored  by 
his  Democrat  colleagues  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate by  being  elected  as  the  majority 
leader,  the  Democrat  leader  of  that 
body.  In  which  position  he  served  with 
great  distinction. 

Scott  W.  Lucas  was  a  strong  Democrat, 
but  he  had  a  profound  feeling  of  respect 
and  friendship  for  his  Republican  col- 
leagues. Like  myself,  he  had  a  strong  feel- 
ing of  respect  for  the  dignity  of  both 
political  parties  in  the  United  States  be- 
cause he  realized  that  the  best  means  of 
the   American  people   expressing  their 
views    and    placing    responsibility    was 
through  the  medium  of  the  two-party 
system.  So.  while  he  was  a  strong  Demo- 
crat, he  was  not  an  enemy,  he  was  an 
advocate  of  the  Democratic  Party,  and 
the  principles  for  which  it  stood,  but  he 
always  respected,  as  I  said,  the  digmty 
and  the  position  and  the  importance  of 
the  two-party  system  under  our  Scheme 
of  government.  .^  v,oc 

Scott  Lucas  was  a  progressive.  As  has 
been  stated  bv  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Price!,  he  strongly 
supported  social  security  and  all  other 
progressive  bills.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
strongest  advocates  that  the  agricul- 
tural community  of  America  had  m 
either  branch  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  He  was  always  fighting 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  farmers 
of  our  counti-y.  and  doing  so  with  great 
success  both  in  this  body  and  in  the 
other  body.  ^  ^  „,  „  „ 

Over  and  above  that  he  was  also  a 
firm  supporter  of  a  strong  foreign  policy 
and  also  a  strong  supporter  of  a  powerful 
national  defense. 

Scott  Lucas  has  made  his  mark,  and 
his  contributions  .to  the  dignity  and 
strength  and  progress  of  our  countiT  are 
written  in  the  pages  of  the  legislative 
history  of  our  country. 

He  vas  a  great  American  and  an  out- 
standing legislator.  In  Ills  passing  I  have 
lost  a  dear,  valued,  close,  and  personal 
friend  I  extend  to  his  son  my  deepest 
sympathy  in  his  great  loss  and  sorrow. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Sel- 
DEN) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Tliere  was  no  objection. 


AMERICAN  CIVIL  LIBERTIES  UNION 
ATTEMPTING  TO  DICTATE  TO 
PRINCIPALS  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
IN  FLORIDA 

Mr  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
niarks,  and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today 
sent  to  the  desk,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  petition  bearing  the  signatures 
of  more  than  12,000  of  my  constituents 
who  are  property  concerned  by  an  effort 
of  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  to 
dictate  to  principals  of  public  schools  in 
the  State  of  Florida. 

The  purpose  of  this  petition  Is  to  pro- 
test the  uninvited  and  unwanted  effort 
of  the  ACLU  to  Intrude  itself  into  mat- 
ters of  public  school  administration 
which  are  the  business  of  the  principals 
and  not  of  this  outside  organization. 

This  presumptuous  effort  was  made,  as 
is  set  forth  in  the  petition,  through  a  let- 
ter dispatehed  last  year,  wammg  all 
principals  of  schools  in  my  State  against 
holding  religiously  oriented  Christmas 
celebrations  in  the  schools. 

I  scarcely  need  say  that  I  sympathize 
with  the  point  of  view  expressed  in  this 
petition.  I  have  been  an  unwavering  ob- 
jector of  the  so-called  school  prayers  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court,  which  was 
the  product  of  this  tribunal's  remark- 
able   ability    to   misinterpret    the    real 
meaning  of  the  U.S.  Constitution  in  such 
manner  as  to  substitute  its  own  socio- 
logical-Ideological beliefs  for  the  law  of 
the  land  and  of  its  various  States.  It  is 
my  hope  that  the  day  wUl  come  when 
those  of  us  in  the  House  who  disagree 
with  this  decision  would  be  allowed  the 
opportunity  to  vote  on  the  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  negate  it. 

It  seems  obvious  to  me— and  I  believe 
to  almost  all  Americans— that  the  Con- 
stitution's guarantee  of  "freedom  of  re- 
ligion" has  been  distorded  by  the  Su- 
preme court  to  mean  "freedom  from  re- 
ligion." which  is  an  entirely  different 
matter.  By  denying  the  opportunity  for 
voluntary  expression  in  P^bhc  schools 
of  religious  beliefs,  the  Supreme  Court 
has  in  effect  denied  the  right  of  exercise 
of  religious  freedom. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  to  extend 
their  remarks  in  tribute  to  the  late 
Honorable  Scott  W.  Lucas. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  CLERK 
OF  THE  HOUSE 
The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Office  of  tht  Clfhk. 
HOUSE  OF  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C..  February  23.  1968. 
The  Honorable  the  Spbakeh. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C.  ..»...„ 

DEAR  sir:  I  have  the  honor  of  transirUtting 
herewith  a  sealed  envelope  received  by  my 
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office  at  11  :ao  am..  Friday.  FebruAfy  M.  1M8. 
from  the  White  House  and  said  to  contain 
a  Menage  from  the  President  concerning 
American  Cltlee. 

Respectfully  your*. 

W.  Pat  JknnWgs, 

Clerk,  US.  House  of  HipTe*entativ€$. 


THE  CRISIS  OF  THE  CITIES— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  lays  before 

the  House  a  ni^ssage-from  the  President 

of  the  United  States. 


CAlJaJDF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr  HAULlJUr.  Speaker,  under  the  pre- 
siunptlon  that  this  message  pertains  to 
the  long  hot  summer.  I  beUeve  the  Mem- 
bers should  hear  it.  and  I  make  the  point 
of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  321 

Ashley 

Baring 

Brasco 

Brown,  Mich. 

Buchanan 

Burton,  Utah 

Cohelan 

Conyers 

Gorman 

Dent 

Digga 

Dorn 

Bdwarda,  Calif 

Pallon 

Parbsteln 

Pelghan 

Fraser 

Gallagher 

Oardner 

Olbbons 

Ormy 

Oreen.  Oreg. 


Griffiths 

Gurney 

Halleck 

Halpem 

Ha  una 

Hardy 

Hays 

Jarman 

Jonea.  Ala. 

King.  Calif. 
Lloyd 

MallUard 

tdathlas.  calif. 

Michel 

Mink 

Mlnshail 

Myers 

Nix 

OHara.  ni. 

ONoal.  Qa. 

Passman 

Pepper 


PlcJde 

PoUock 

Pudnskl 

Qule 

Rallsback 

Rees 

Res>nlck 

Ronan 

Roouey,  Pa. 

Rostenkowskl 

Roudebush 

Roybal 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Schwengel 

Stephens 

Sullivan 

Talcolt 

T-.inney 

Watklns 

WUUams.  Pa. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert) .  On  this  roUcaU;368  Members  have 
"  answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  caU  were  dispensed 
with. 


THE  CRISIS  OP  THE  CITIES— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO. 
261 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  foUowing  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which  was  read: 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  cities  that  sprang  up  along  the 
seaports,  the  river  banks  and  the  prairie 
crossroads  of  America  were  buUt  and 
grew  with  pride  and  hope— until  the 
early  20th  century.      .,  ^    ..^    ^ 

For  several  decades,  now.  the  tide  has 
run  against  the  growth,  strength  and 
vitality  of  our  cities. 

Today,  America's  cities  ve  in  crisis. 
This  clear  and  urgent  warning  rises  from 
the  decay  of  decades— and  is  amplified 
by  the  harsh  realities  of  the  present. 

The  crisis  has  been  long  in  forming. 
At  the  turn  of  the  century.  Lincoln 
Steffens  told  of  "the  shame  of  the  ciUes." 


Jane  Addams  spoke  of  "the  vast  numbers 
of  the  city's  disinherited." 

Powerful  forces  swept  the  city  after 
World  War  H.  hastening  its  erosion. 

People  who  could  afford  to  began  mov- 
ing by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  to  new 
suburbs  to  escape  urban  crush  and  con- 
gestion. Other  hundreds  of  thousands 
were  trapped  inside  by  a  waU  of  preju- 
dice denial,  and  lack  of  opportunity. 

They  were  joined  by  stUl  thousands 
more  from  America's  rural  heartland— 
the  unskilled  and  the  unprepared,  dis- 
placed by  advances  in  technology.  Their 
thirst  was  for  opportunity,  for  jobs,  and 
for  a  better  life.  They  found  instead  a 
mirage:  for  stripped  of  its  bright  lights. 
the  city  for  them  was  poverty,  unemploy- 
ment and  human  misery. 

We  see  the  results  dramatically  in  the 
great  urban  centers  where  millions  live 
amid  decaying  buildings— with  streets 
clogged  with  traffic;  with  air  and  water 
polluted  by  the  soot  and  waste  of  indus- 
try which  finds  it  much  less  expensive  to 
move  outside  the  city  than  to  modernize 
within  it:  with  crime  rates  rising  so  rap- 
idly each  year  that  more  and  more  miles 
of  city  streets  become  unsafe  after  dark: 
with  increasingly  Inadequate  public  serv- 
ices and  a  smaller  and  smaller  tax  base 
from  which  to  raise  the  fimds  to  improve 

them.  ,.     J    J 

But  these  problems  exist  in  hundreds 
of  smaller  towns  and  cities  across  Amer- 
ica—towns and  cities  whose  growth  is  in 
numbers  of  people,  but  not  in  homes,  or 
jobs,  or  public  services,  or  schools  or 
health  facilities  to  serve  them.  The  re- 
sult too  often  is  that  these  cities  grow 
with  decay,  human  misery,  lack  of  job 
opportunity  and  increasingly  concen- 
trated poverty. 

If  the  promise  of  the  American  city  is 
to  be  recaptured— if  our  cities  are  to  be 
saved  from  the  blight  of  obsolescence  and 
despair— we  must  now  firmly  set  the 
course  that  America  will  travel. 
There  is  no  time  to  lose. 

THB    PEOPU:    or    THE    CITY 

The  human  problems  of  the  city  are 
staggering: 
—Ghetto  youth  with  little  education. 

no  skills  and  limited  opportunity. 
—Citizens  afraid  to  walk  their  streets 
*       at  night,  and  justifiably  so. 

—Negroes.  Puerto  Ricans  and  Mexican 
Americans  barred  by  prejudice  from 
full  participation  in  the  city's  life. 
Illiteracy  and  disease,  a  lack  of  jobs 
and  even  dignity  itself— these  are  the 
problems  of  the  city,  just  as  its  tene- 
ments, traffic  jams  and  rats  are  problems. 
The  city  will  not  be  transformed  untU 
the  lives  of  the  least  among  its  dwellers 
are  changed  as  well.  UntU  men  whose 
days  are  empty  and  despairing  can  see 
better  days  ahead.  untU  they  can  stand 
proud  and  know  their  chUdrens  lives 
will  be  better  than  their  o^-n- until  that 
day  comes,  the  city  wUl  not  truly  be^e- 
built. 

That  is  the  momentous  and  inescapa- 
ble truth  we  face  in  this  hour  of  Ameri- 
ca's history. 

No^&ingle  statement  or  message  can 
embrace  the  solutions  to  the  city's  prob- 
lems No  single  program  can  attack  them. 
No  one  can  say  how  long  it  wiU  take, 
or  how  much  of  our  fortune  will  eventu- 


ally be  committed.  For  the  problems  we 
are  dealing  with  are  stubborn,  en- 
trenched and  slow  to  yield. 

But  we  are  moving  on  them — ^now — 
through  more  than  a  hundred  programs, 
long  and  short  range,  making  financial 
commitments  of  more  than  $22  billion 
to  the  task. 

THE  WORK  so  FA* 

The  last  several  years  liave  witnessed  a 
remarkable  record  of  legislative  achieve- 
ment—and most  of  It  has  borne  on  the 
problems  of  the  cities. 

We  struck  down  discrimination  m  job 
opportunities,  public  accommodations, 
and  voting  in  the  CivU  Rights  Acts  of 
1964  and  1965.,  ,  . 

We  provided  job  training  for  nearly 
two  million  disadvantaged  men  and 
women  who  now  have  the  skills  to  sup- 
port themselves  and  their  families  with 
dignity  and  self-respect. 

We  cut  through  a  century  of  opposi- 
tion and  controversy  to  help  the  poor 
school  child  with  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 

We  brought  healing  and  health  to  the 
elderly  and  the  poor  through  Medicare 
and  Medicaid^  ,         „ 

We  moved  to  help  combat  the  poUu- 
tlon  that  poisons  a  city's  air  and  fouls 

its  waters.  

And  with  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964.  we  finally  embarked  on  a 
concentrated  effort  to  eUminate  poverty 
in  this  nation.  That  landmark  measure 
has  helptd  to  change  the  lives  of  6  mil- 
lion Americans. 

These  programs  have  brought  hope  to 
people  in  eyfiiy  city  and  town  in  America. 
Children  from  the  slums  find  a  new 
chance  to  succeed  through  Head  Start. 
Poor  teenagers  earn  their  first  paychecks 
through  a  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
program  and  stay  in  school.  Needy  young 
men  and  women,  whose  talents  might 
once  have  been  their  life's  frustration. 
go  on  to  college  through  Upward  Bound. 
Men  find  self-respect  and  good  jobs 
through  work  training  programs.  Half 
a  million  volunteers  are  engaged  m  a 
mission  of  service  to  the  destitute  of  their 
communities.  More  than  6  million  Amer- 
icans have  been  lifted  out  of  poverty. 

But  almost  29  million  citizens  still  re- 
main  in  poverty. 

If  the  problems  of  the  city  are  to  be 
solved,  there  can  be  no  retreat  in  the 
War  on  Poverty.  It  must  be  pressed,  witii 
renewed  emphasis  on  the  most  critical 
ne«ls  of  the  poor— job  opportunities  and 
education  for  the  young,  and  the  chance 
to  join  in  cooperative  self-help  efforts  to 
improve  their  own  lives,  as  well  as  to 
participate  in  the  broader  community  at- 
tack on  poverty.  .  J  .w 

Last  year  Uie  Congress  extended  tne 
life  of  the  poverty  program  for  2  years— 
but  it  appropriated  only  $1.77  billion, 
some  $290  mUlion  less  than  we  sought. 

For  fiscal  1969.  I  recommend  appro- 
priations  to  the  full  level  of  Congres- 
sional authori2ation^$2.18  billion— for 
the  anti-poverty  program. 

All  of  tiiese  measures  help  the  p6ople 
who  live  In  our  cities. 

They  are  new  programs,  and  only  now 
are  they  beginning  to  take  hold  In  Im- 
proving Uvea  of  men,  women,  and 
children. 


With  other  proposals  I  have  made  to 
OonS^  this  year-f  or  operi  housgg.  for 
RBfe  streets  for  gun  control,  for  500.000 
new  pmai  sector  job  opportunities  for 
Srhftfd-core  unemployed,  for  better 
SucaSn-S<re  can  further  protect  and 
Sprove  the  lot  and  the  life  of  the  city 

'^'tSS^V.  however.  I  want  to  speak  of 
proffSn^  designed  especlaUy  for  our 
StiS-of  shelter  for  its  citizens  and 
Dtonlfor  Its  revitalization.  This  mess^e. 
STls  for  men  and  their  fanUJes^  For 
SS  Uves  are  Profoundlyaffected  by  the 
environment  in  which  we  Uve.  tiie  city  to 
wWch  we  work  and  reside,  the  home  In 
which  we  relax  and  renew  pur  strength. 

AK  EVOLXmONaKT  BMPONM 

Five  Presidents  and  fifteen  Congresses 
have  forged  the  Federal  response  to  the 
SJoblems  of  housing  and  urban  devel- 

°^It  beran  in  1937.  when  Franklin  Roose- 
ve  LTa  Slrd  of  the  nation  lU^i^- 
He  and  the  75th  Congress  recognized  that 
^r  famiUes  could  not.  with  their  o^ 
resources,  afford  homes  on  the  private 
SJSt^d  that  some  form  of  Govern- 
S  help  was  necessary  if  they  were  to 
Sive  decent  shelter.  The  result  w^  the 
historic  legislation  that  launched  the 
PubUc  Housing  program.  „„.„.„„ 

Twelve  years  later,  with  the  Houstog 
Act  of  1949.  President  Tniman  and  the 
Jlst  Congress  sUrted  urban  renewal  wid 
Dledged  "as  soon  as  feasible  .  .  .  a  ae- 
SSt  Some  and  a  suitable  living  environ- 
ment for  every  American  family. 

In  the  1954  Housing  Act.  President  El- 
senhower and  the  83rd  Congress  ex- 
Snded  the  program  of  urban  renewal. 
At  the  beginning  of  this  decade,  Pre^- 
dent  Kennedy  and  tiie  87th  Congress  en- 
larged  the  Government's  role  to  bring 
dS  houses  into  the  reach  of  families 
with  moderate  income. 
In  spite  of  these  strides,  when  I  became 

^wThad  a  loose  coUectlon  of  federal 
housing  agencies,  each  operating 
programs  in  Isolation,  not  only  of 
?a?h  other  but  also  of  the  federal 
assistance  programs  of  other  depart- 

—UrSm'    renewal    was    demolishing 
slum  housing  and  dislocating  people, 
but  not  enough  new  housing  was  be- 
ing built  for  those  forced  to  relocate. 
—There  was  Uttie  Interest  in  the  pri- 
vate sector-by  builders    architects 
and  engineers-in  providing  decent 
shelter  for  poor  famUies.  and  the 
public  housing  program  was  stag- 
nated in  numbers  and  In  quality. 
_Our  concern  with  housing,  health 
care,  education,  welfare  and  other 
social  services  was  fragmented  In  the 
K  neighborhoods  where  It  (^unte^ 
Over  the  past  four  years,  you  m  the 
Congress  have  approved  our  proposals 

'^LEstabllsh  a  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  to  bring 
scattered  housing  and  urbMi  devel- 
opment programs  together  and  give 
the  American  city  the  cabinet  role 
It  deserves.  _ 

-Begin  a  new  program  oj.  ««!^t  ^ 
Dlements  to  Increase  the  housing 
Sy  tor  needy  families.  Built  and 


ooerated  by  private  enterprise,  the 
SSrtlon  of  rent  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment declines  as  the  tenants  In- 

_^i^te  the  Model  Cities  Pro- 
gram^ the  first  effort  to  attack  blight 
on  a  massive  scale  and  renovate  en- 
tire   neighborhoods,    by    providing 
special    supplementary    grants    to 
those  cities  that  concentrate  the  en- 
tire array  of  Federal.  State  and  local 
programs,  from  healtii  to  housmg, 
to  the  worst  slum  neighborhoods. 
Even  these  achievements  are  not  sm- 
flclent  to  deal  with  the  crisis  our  cities 
fwe  today.  They  do  provide  a  base  on 
w^ch   the  prowls  in  this  message 
build. 


THI     HOUSING     AND    tTBBAN    DEVELOPMENT    ACT 
or    1968 


/  propose  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
veloprnhit  Act  of  1968-achart^of  re- 
newed hope  for  the  American  ctty. 

With  this  Act.  tiie  Nation  wUl  set  a  far- 
reaching  goal  to  meet  a  massive  nationa^ 
need:  the  construction  of  26  mUllon  new 
SoSes  and  apartments  over  the  next  ^0 
vears  Six  mUlion  of  these  will  Anally 
See  the  shameful  substandard  miite 
of  misery  where  more  than  20  mUllon 
Americans  stUl  live. 

TYiW  Act  will  authorize  the  construe- 
tion  and  reCbUltation  of  2.35  million 
hoSsing  units  with  $2,34  bUlion  of  con- 
trSig  authority  for  the  first  five  years 
of  the  ten  year  program. 
Under  this  legislation,  we  will  in  the 

'^'!!stertloO.OOO  housing  units  for  more 
than  one  milUon  citizens  who  neea 
federal  assistance  to  obtain  decent 
hoSg.  This  is  triple  the  rate  of 
this  vear  and  more  than  half  the 
n^ber  built  over  the  last  decade 
-Continue  to  restore  the  core  of  our 
center  cities-and  with  that^  Im- 
prove the  Uves  of  nearly  4  mimon 
Snericans-through      the     Model 

jSSiSiThrtalents  and  energies 
ofprivate  enterprise  to  the  task  of 
SoSg  low  income  famiUes  through 
fheCT^ttion  of  a  federally-chartered 
private,  profit-making  housing  part- 

—Make  Urban  Renewal  a  more  ef- 
Teitive  instrument  for  reclainUng 
neighborhoods,  through  a  new 
neighborhood  development  program. 

-Add  many  thousands  of  construc- 
tion job  opportunities  in  the  inner 

_|ttoulate  the  flow  of  Private  cre^t 
for  home  building  in  the  city  by 
provXg   flexible  Interest  ceilings 
SnraA  mortgages  and  transferring 
?Se  secondary  market  operations  of 
the  Federal  National  Mortgage  As- 
sociation to  private  ownership. 
-Help  American  cities  develop  mod- 
em and  efficient  mass  transit  sys- 
tems and  services. 
-bffer  the  American  family  an  alter- 
ative to  crowded  cities  and  sprawl- 
ing suburbs,  through  a  program  to 
build  new  communities, 
-improve  planning  for  the  orderly 
development  of  PubUc  faculties  for 
urban  areas. 


—Establish  a  base  of  research,  analysis 
and  knowledge  of  urban  ^e&s  so  we 
can  make  better  Informed  decisions 
about  the  cities. 

WHAT  IS  KtavaxD 

To  achieve  our  housing  goal,  we  must 
move  from  low  to  high  production. 
°^We  can  make  that  shift  only  tf  the 
chaUenge  summons  the  commltinMit  of 
—The  capital  and  mortgage  finance 
markets,  to  supply  the  Private  funds 
which  are  the  lifeblood  of  the  con- 
struction industry.  These  funds  must 
flow  steadUy  and  in  increasing  scale^ 
—The  home  building  industry,  to  tap 
an  expanded  Federally-assisted  mar- 
ket for  private  low  and  moderate  m- 
come  sales  and  rental  houdng. 
—The  genius  of  American  business  to 
bring  to  home  buading.  its  skill  and 
resources  and  the  methods  of  mod- 
em technology  so  that  houses  can 
be  built  faster,  less  expensively  and 
more  efflcientiy  than  ever  before. 
—American  labor,  which  has  pledged 
to  provide  the  necessary  skUled  man- 
power without  discrimination. 
JGovemment  at  all  levels,  to  Improve 
the  working  relationships  with  each 
other,  and  with  the  builders,  lenders, 
and  low  Income  famUies  who  wiU  be 
served  by  this  program. 
—Most  importantly,  the  Congress. 
First    the  Congress  must  take  steps 
now  to  hisure  strong,  stable  economic 
growth  for  the  nation  as  a  whole  and  the 
home  building  industry  in  particular 

Once  again  I  call  upon  the  Congress  to 
pass  the  anti-inflaiion  tax  which  I  rec- 
ommended more  than  a  year  a»o-  Soar- 
ing interest  rates  wUl  cripple  the  home- 
buUding  industry.  The  temporary  sur- 
charge tax  legislation  can  help  to  keep 
that  from  happening.  ^ 

Second.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  enact 
the  fair  housing  legislation  recommended 
repeatedly  by  this  Administration. 

Third.  I  urge  the  Ccfrmess  to  renew, 
fully  fund  and  strengthen^the  basic 
housing  and  urban  development  legisla- 
tion already^on  the  books. 

MES  FOR  AMERICANS 

I  urge  thl  Congress  to  enact  a  pro- 

ide  300.000  housing  starts 

[or  the  poor,  the  elderly,  the 

he  displaced,  and  families 

incomes. 

lis  proeram  would:  ^,u^ 

1  Enable  100,000  low-income  families 

to  buy  or  repair  their  own  homes. 
Home  ownership  is  a  cherished  dream 

and'achlevement  of  most  Americans. 

But  it  has  always  been  out  of  reach  of 
the  nation's  low-income  famUies. 

OwnLg  a  home  can  increase  respon- 
sibmty  and  stake  out  a  man's  place  to 
hrcommunity.  The  man  who  owi^a 
Some  has  something  to  be  Proud  of  and 
good  reason  to  protect  and  preserve  it. 

With  the  exception  of  tiie  pHot  pro- 
gram I  began  last  year  low-^me 
famUies  have  been  able  to  get  I^erai 
he^in  securing  shelter  only  as  tenants 

who  pay  rent.  „^^tt 

Toduiy  I  propose  a  program  to  extend 

the  benem  of  home  ownership  to  the 

nation's  needy  famiUes.  «„*nnii 

under  this  program,  the  b^ofd  o""^ 

of  which  has  ah-eady  been  set  forth  in 


gram  to  pre  ^ 
in  fiscal  1969 . 
handicappedj 
loith  modera^ 
Thispr 
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8.  2700.  low-income  families  >lll  be  able 
to  buy  modest  homes  financed  and  built 
by  the  private  sector.  These  families  will 
devote  what  they  can  reasonably  afford— 
a  specified  percentage  of  their  income — 
to  mortgage  payments,  wltii  the  Govern- 
ment paying  the  difference  in  the  form 
of  an  interest  subsidy.  Under  this  inter- 
est subsidy,  the  Federal  Government 
would  pay  all  but  I  percent  of  the  Inter- 
est on  the  mortgage,  depending  on  the 
income  of  the  homebuyer. 

2.  Start  75.000  public  housing  units,  to 
provide  homes  for  300.000  Americans. 

The  job  is  to  turn  authorization  to  ac- 
tion—by accelerating  the  processing  of 
applications,  by  moving  quickly  from 
commitment  to  construction,  and  by  in- 
volving private  industry  fully  under  the 
new  Turnkey  concept. 

Under  Turnkey,  a  low-income  project 
can  be  put  up  in  less  than  half  the  time 
traditionally  required  for  public  housing. 
Tiu-nkey  frees  the  builder  from  compli- 
cated and  cumbersome  procedures  and 
stimulates  his  initiative  to  develop  imagi- 
native and  well-designed  buildings  at 
lower  cost. 

We  have  already  extended  the  Turn- 
key concept  to  enable  private  industry 
not  only  to  build  low-income  housing  de- 
velopments, but  also  to  manage  them. 

Some  Public  Housing  projects  built  in 
the  past— when  the  challenge  was  .simply 
to  get  units  In  place— reflect  a  tasteless 
conformity,  and  an  indilference  to  com- 
munity amenities. 

At  my  direction,  the  Secretary  of  the 
E>epartment  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment has  been  working  with  leading 
architects  and  planners  to  achieve  higher 
design  standards  for  public  housing  de- 
velopments. We  know  new  projects  can 
be  pleasant  places  to  live,  reflecting  the 
needs  of  human  beings,  with  attention 
to  comfort  and  convenience. 

Our  concern  must  be  not  only  with  the 
quantity  of  new  public  housing,  but  with 
Its  quality  as  well. 

/  propose  a  $20  million  program  to 
promote  improved  tenant  services  in  pub- 
lic housing  developments. 

With  these  funds,  we  can  enable  those 
who  live  in  public  housing  to  take  better 
advantage  of  job.  health  and  education 
opportunities. 

We  can  help  and  encourage  them  to 
become  involved,  personally  and  respon- 
sibly, in  the  day-to-day  problems  of  the 
projects  where  they  live. 

3.  Authorize  72.500  units  under  the 
Rent  Supplement  Program  to  provide 
shelter  jor  almost  250.000  poor  Ameri- 
cans. In  fiscal  1969.  35.000  dwelling  units 
will  be  started  under  this  program. 

This  program,  which  holds  so  much 
promise  for  the  poor  families  of  America, 
has  been  underfunded  by  the  Congress. 
Last  year,  we  sought  $40  million  in  an- 
nual payment  authority.  The  Congress 
granted  only  $10  million. 

Rent  Supplements  is  a  free-enterprise 
program,  strongly  endorsed  by  the  home 
building,  real  estate,  ajid  Insurance  in- 
dustries which  have  responded  enthusi- 
astically to  this  new  approach  to  low-in- 
come housing.  It  contains  Incentives  for 
escape  from  poverty,  while  creating 
modest,  but  decent  shelter  for  those  In 
poverty. 


If  we  are  to  match  our  concern  for  the 
cities  with  our  commitments,  this  pro- 
gram must  be  adequately  funded. 

/  recommend  S65  million  in  authority 
for  the  Rent  Supplement  Program  for 
Fiscal  1969. 

4.  Begin  to  build  90.000  rental  housing 
units  for  360.000  members  of  moderate 
income  families. 

A  program  to  provide  housing  for  fam- 
ilies with  incomes  too  high  to  qualify  for 
public  housing,  but  too  low  to  afford 
standard  housing,  began  in  1961. 

This  is  a  below  market  interest  rate 
program  known  as  "221(d)  <3> ."  It  serves 
families  earning  between  $4,000  and  $8.- 
000  a  year. 

After  5  years  of  testing,  we  are  ready 
now  to  move  this  program  into  full  pro- 
duction. 

But  first  we  must  improve  it. 

/  recommend  legislation  to  strengthen 
the  financial  tools  under  which  the  mod- 
erate income  rental  housing  program 
operates. 

Under  this  legislation,  capital  financ- 
ing would  be  shifted  to  the  private  sec- 
tor, and  the  Government  would  increase 
Its  support  by  providing  assistance  to 
reduce  rents  to  levels  moderate  income 
families.can  afford. 

Now  the  Govermnent  provides  finan- 
cial support  for  loans  at  3  percent  inter- 
est. Under  this  new  arrangement,  the 
private  sector  would  make  loans  at  mar- 
ket rates.  The  Government  would  make 
up  the  difference  between  the  market 
rate  of  interest  and  1  percent.  The  loans 
would  remain  in  private  hands. 

TO  HEU>  THE  NONPROnT  SPONSOR 

Many  housing  projects  are  sponsored 
by  non-profit  organizations — including 
church  groups,  and  fraternal  orders.  In 
many  instances  these  groups  lack  the 
technical  and  financial  know-how  which 
modem  construction  demands. 

Their  efforts  are  in  the  best  interests 
of  this  nation,  and  the  nation  should 
help  them. 

/  pi^opose  legislation  to  provide  needed 
technical  assistance  and  skills  to  the  non- 
profit sponsors  of  our  housing  programs. 

Through  grants,  loans,  and  technical 
assistance,  this  program  will  help  small 
private  non-profit  organizations  in  our 
cities.  These  organizations  will  then  be 
able  to  draw  quickly  upon  architects,  en- 
gineers, and  financial  experts  to  speed 
the  consti-uction.of  low  income  housing. 

THE  BLIGBTED  NXICHBORHOOD 
MODEL  crriES 


The  slum  Is  not  solely  a  wasteland  of 
brick  and  mortar.  It  is  also  a  place  where 
hope  dies  quickly,  and  human  failure 
starts  early  and  lingers  long. 

Just  as  the  problem  of  the  slum  is 
many-faced,  so  must  the  effort  to  re- 
move it  be  many-sided. 

The  Model  Cities  program  gave  us  the 
tools  to  carrj'  forward  the  nation's  first 
comprehensive  concentrated  attack  on 
neighborhood  decay. 

It  was  developed  by  some  of  the  coun- 
try's foremost  planners,  industrialists 
and  urban  experts. 

The  program  is  simple  In  outline — to 
encourage  the  city  to  develop  and  carry 
out  a  total  strategy  to  meet  the  human 
and  physical  problems  left  In  the  rubble 
of  a  neighborhood's  decay. 


That  strategy,  which  Model  Cities 
spurs  through  sjjeclal  grants,  is  to  brlrijr 
to  a  dying  area  health  care  services,  as 
well  as  houses;  better  schools  and  edu- 
cation, as  well  as  repaved  streets  and 
improved  mass  transit:  opportunities  for 
work,  as  well  as  open  space  for  recrea- 
tion. 

This  program  is  now  In  its  early  stages. 
Sixty-three  cities  are  drawing  their  plans 
to  reclaim  the  blighted  neighborhoods 
where  4  million  Americans  live.  By  this 
summer,  a  second  group  of  cities  will  be- 
gin their  plarming. 

Last  year.  I  requested  full  funding  or 
the  amount  authorized  for  Model  Cities — 
$662  million.  But  the  Congress  approved 
less  than  half  that  amount. 

To  the  cities  of  this  land,  that  cut 
came  as  a  bitter  disappointment. 

In  the  cities'  struggle  for  survival,  we 
dare  not  disappoint  them  again.  We  must 
demonstrate  that  they  can  rely  on  con- 
tinued Federal  support. 

I  recommend  $2.5  billion  for  the  Model 
Cities  special  grants  over  the  next  thrmt 
years: 
—$500  million  for  fiscal  1969. 
— $1  billion  each  for  fiscal  1970  and 

1971. 
In  addition,  for  fiscal  1969  I  recom- 
mend S500  million  in  appropriations  for 
urban  renewal  solely  related  to  the  Model 
Cities  program.  This  includes  full  fund- 
ing for  a  $350  million  increase  in  the 
authorization. 

The  total  funds  needed  to  move  the 
Model  Cities  program  forward  in  fiscal 
1969  are  $1  billion. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  fund  fully  this 
vital  request  for  the  people  who  live  in 
America's  worst  urban  neighborhoods. 

tnUAN    RENXW&L 

Urban  renewal  is  the  weapon  that 
deals  primarily  with  the  physical  side  of 
removing  blight.  An  essential  component 
of  the  Model  Cities  program,  it  is  a 
major  instrument  of  reform  in  its  own 
right. 

Last  year,  nearly  900  American  com- 
munities were  reclaiming  iimer  city  land 
under  urban  renewal. 

Last  year,  the  Congress  appropriated 
$750  million  for  urban  renewal  in  fiscal 
1969. 

To  give  communities  sufficient  lead 
time  for  planning,  I  recommend  that  the 
Congress  appropriate  now  $1.4  billion  for 
fiscal  1970.  \ 

Even  at  ^hese  higher  appropriation 
levels,  under  existing  law  urban  renewal 
will  not  operate  at  sufficient  speed  to 
overtake  the  decay  of  our  cities. 

The -lag  between  a  community's  de- 
cision to  rebuild  a  neighborhood  and  the 
breaking  of  ground  is  far  too  long.  Urgent 
neighborhood  needs  go  unmet,  awaiting 
the  development  and  approval  of  a  total 
plan  for  an  entire  area. 

We  must  begin  now  to  make  urban  re- 
newal more  immediately  responsive  to 
urban  needs. 

To  apply  our  resources  more  quickly. 
I  recommend  that  Congress  authorize  a 
new  Neighborhood  Development  Pro- 
gram under  Urban  Renewal. 

This  legislation  would  permit  detailed 
planning  and  execution  to  proceed  seg- 
ment by  segment  in  an  urban  renewal 
area.  Under  existing  law.  neither  demo- 
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ution  nor  rehabilitation  can  begin  on 
aS  portion  of  the  area  to  be  renewed 
SSil  it  is  ready  to  begin  throughout  the 

^""wJh^thls  Neighborhood  Program 
ciUes^n  surt  work  quickly  on  the  most 
pressing  problems  that  are  to  be  re- 
SSed^  with  the  emphasis  on  the  oon^ 
BtSion  of  new  and  rehabUitated 
housing. 

MECTING   THE    INSURANCE   CRISIS  Or   OUR  CITIES 

Insurance  protection  is  a  ba^i%neces- 
slty  for  the  property  owner.  But  for  the 
Sdent  of  the  city  s  inner  core  axid  the 
local  businessman  who  serves  him.  pro 
t^tlon  has  long  been  difficult  to  obtain. 
Th" problem  has  been  heightened  by 
civU  disorder  or  its  threat.  „^_,«, 

Last  August  I  established  a  Special 
Panel  to  seek  the  solutions  to  this  prob- 
I^The  Panel,  headed  by  Governor 
mchard  Hughes  of  New  Jersey,  offered 
fc?ear  example  of  how  the  States  ixr- 
Sustry  and  the  Federal  Government  can 

loin  in  a  constructive  effort.  

•The  Panel  looked  deeply  into  the  prop- 
erty owner's  dUemma.  and  reported: 

society  cannot  erase  the  suffering  of  the 
umocent  victims  of  lire,  windstorm,  theft. 
^^.  But  It  can  at  lea*t  provide  the  oppor- 
tuStv  to  obtoln  insurance  to  safeguard  their 
S2l.  and  thereby  prevent  a  dlsasU^c^- 
^ence  from  becoming  a  permanent 
tragedy. 

The  Panel  recommended  a  compre- 
hensive program  of  n^^^ually  supporUng 
actions  by  the  insurance  industry,  the 
States,  and  the  Federal  Government 

My  advisers  and  I  have  reviewed  the 
pS's  proposals  carefully.  We  beUeve 

^"ScJrX^:!  call  upon  the  insurance 
industry  to  take  the  lead  in  estabUshmg 
SSS  S  aJl  States  to  assure  aU  property 
Si^rs  fair  access  to  i^fjf  «;f  «^  IJSf. 
plans  will  end  the  practice  of  red-im 
ing"  neighborhoods  and  eliminate  other 
iStrictlve  activities.  They  will  encourage 
E^perty  Improvement  and  loss  preven- 
tion by  responsible  owners. 

I  call  upon  the  States  to  cooperate  with 
the  industry  and.  where  nec^sary^^ 
organize  insurance  pools  and  take  otner 
steS  to  cover  urban  core  properties. 
S  measures  will  assure  tlmtaU  re- 
sponsible property  owners  can  obte^  in- 
surance and  provide  a  method  of  spreaa- 
SS^qStS  throughout  the  insurance 
SdustS  risks  tHat  no  single  msurer 
would  otherwise  accept. 

/  recommend  that  the  C^onfCf  »««*«?■ 
Ush  a  cooperative  Federal-State-Industry 
program  by  chartering  a  National  /n- 
?uronce  Development  Corporation  with- 
in the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Deielopment. 

.  This  corporation  wiU  brng  together 
all  those  vitaUy  interested  in  the  inner 
city  insurance  problem-members  of  the 
pubUc.  state  insurance  regulators  and 

Jther  state  officials  ^^^^^^^%^^Z 
representatives,  and  interested  Federal 

**S?  corporation  wUl  perform  a  num- 
ber of  vital  functions  in  support  of  tne 
MtionsTprivate  industry  and  the  states 
to  ai^re  adequate  property  Insurance 
In  all  areas  of  our  nation  s  cities. 

-Srough    the    sale    of    reinsurance 
agaSist  the  risk  of  civil  disorders,  the 
CXIV 260— Part  4 


corporation  will  marshaU  the  resources 
of  the  insurance  industry  and  add  to 
?his  the  backing  of  the  states  and  the 
Federal  Government.  Without  this  re 
Sance.  many  Usurers  and  sUte  in- 
surance regulators  do  "O' . ''^^^J.^X 
ir.Hii'jtrv  can  move  forward  to  proviae 
fdequlto  property  insurance  in  urban 

"tM3  program  wiU  assist  the  insurance 
inSSrjS^e  States  to  offer  adequate 
SoSrS  insurance  for  the  inner  cities^ 
iSgh  reinsurance,  the  program  can 
Sp  the  States  provide  for  the  coritm- 
eency  of  any  large  emergency  l<»ses. 
'Tor  ?hose  companies  who  ParJ^^^pate 
in  this  program.  /  recomv^nd  tax  de- 
ferral measures,  proposed  by  the  Panei. 
tolncrease  the  industry's  capacity  to  in- 
sure  homes  and  businesses  in  the  center 

^"-This  program  wiU  encourage  insurance 
coSanies  to  increase  their  reserves^to 
cover  unusual  losses.  Any  deferred  t^e» 
will  be  invested  in  appropriate  Govpj^ 
ment    securities,    so    that    no  .Fee 
revenues  will  be  lost  by  the  ta5 
unless  unusual  losses  do  occur. 
^surTnce  is  vital  to  rebuilding  our 
Pities    It  is  a  cornerstone  of  credit.  It 
can   provide   a   powerful   incentive   *or 
homS)wners  and  busine^men  to  jha- 
bilitate  their  own  property  and  thereby 
improve  the  community. 

THE  PRIVATE  SECTOR 

Tlie  Federal  role— a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tuS  Si  tS  making-is  designed  to  assure 
S  Sery  citizen  will  be  decenU^  hou^^J 

The  Government's  concern  is  to  stun 
ulS  private  energy  and  local  action-to 
provide  capital  where  needed,  to  guaran 
fee  financing,  to  offer  assistance  ^^^J^''' 
courages  planning  and  construction. 

S  real  job  belongs  to  local  govem- 
ment  and  the  private  sector-  the  home- 
buUder.  the  mortgage  banker,  the  con- 
tr^tor.'  the  non-profit  ^^PO^^v^,^,^^^; 
dustrialist  who  now  sees  in  the  challenge 
ofthe  cities  a  new  opportunity  for  Ameri 

''^^Ihe'programs  I  have  outUned  in 
thf  message  are  directod  toward  the 
deeper  Involvement  of  the  Pnvate  sec 
tS  Th&t  involvement  must  match  the 
SassWe  dimension  of  the  urban  problen. 
What  is  needed  is  a  new  Partnerslnp 
between  business  and  Government.  The 
firsroutlSies  of  that  partnership  are  al- 
ready  visible. 

!!^e''Ucent    undertaking    of    the 
^erican  Bar  Association  to  improve 
^landlord-tenant laws-now  more 
medieval  than  modem— and  to  at 
teck  other  legal  problems  m  our 

_?^^oSSient  of  318  of  the  na- 
tion's  life  insurance  companies  to 
Invest  $1  bUlion  of  their  capital  m 
low-income  housing. 
Within   the   next   several   days,   the 
c?avinS^nd  Loan  Associations  and  the 
S^f  sTvtngs  Banks  of  this  nat^n  wU 
announce  their  plans  to  hitensify  the 
investment  of  their  capital  for  simUar 
purposes. 

NATIONAL   HODSmO   PARTNERSHIPS 


HOW   can   the   productive   power   of 
America-which  has  mastered  space  and 


created  unmatehed  abundance  in  the 
marketplace— be  harnessed  to  meet  the 
SSt  p?etsing  unfilled  needs  of  our  so- 
ciety: rebuilding  the  urban  slum? 

Last  June,  I  asked  a  select  Commission 
of  leading  industrialistei  bankers  and 
labor  leaders  to  study  thla  questioiv  That 
Commission,  headed  by  Edgar  F.  Kaiser. 
S^?X  given  me  an  interirn  report  with 
many  valuable  recommendations. 

Sing  on  the  Commission's  recom- 
mendatfon.  /  propose  that  the  Congress 
authorize  the  formation  of  pnvateiy-^ 
funded  partnerships  t'^f., «,i«  ;om  pn«a  e 
capitai  with  business  skills  to  help  close 
the  low-income  housing  gap.  „^ 

Tv,P  Kaiser  Commission  identinea 
t  J<S,  orSal  reasons  why  American 
St^hSt  yet  been  attracted  to  the     ^ 

flpW  oflow  and  moderate-income  hous-. 
?rS    ?Tie  problems  and  the  steps  pro- 
posed to  meet  them  are : 

1      cdNCENTRATlON     OP    RISK 

,e  profitability  of  individual  housing 
nt^  varies  widely  and  the  risk  of 
f  any  onl  project  is  high.  The  pro- 
national  partnerships  would  Per- 
"mit  industrial  and  financial  fir"^  .^o  pool 
ST  investments  and  spread  their  risks 
ovTr  a  large  number  of  projects. 

2      RATE    OF    RETURN 

substantial  operating  losses  are  usuam^ 
incurred  in  the  first  10  years  of  a  hous- 
Sg  project's  life  to  cover  operatmg  ex- 
penses, interest  and  depreciation. 

By  employing  the  partnership  form  of 
orSnSon.  which  some  building  ovm- 
ers  now  use,  under  existing  tax  law  these 
ooe?atUig  leases  can  be  "passed  through 
reacTinyestor.  and  offset  agams^^e 
investor's  other  taxable  income.  This  re 
duces  the  investor's  current  income  t^xes 
othemfse  payable,  and  makes  P^jb^  an 
annual  cash  return  on  investment  com 
parable  to  the  average.earmngs  of  Amw- 
fcan  business  in  other  manufacturing 
enterprises.    ^^^,,^^^^^ 

The  management  Personnel  of  major 
corporations  are  inexperienced  in  the 
field  of  low  income  housing.  They  cannot 
afforS  to^evote  substantial  time  to  oc- 
rasional  housing  ventures. 

Th^proposed  national  partnerships 
wouid  be  strongly  financed  orgamza  ons 
7ully  committed  to  long  term  activity  m 
thP  single  field  of  housing  for  the  poor. 
AC  such  the  proposed,  partnerships 
^oiuT^'  able  to'att?act  top  flight  man- 
Sement  and  technical  experts  on  a  com- 

^^^e"ob?eSwe  oftese  partnerships  .^1 
be  to  attiact  capital  from  Anierican  in- 
dustry and  put  that  capital  to  work 
xhPir  exclusive  purpose  will  be  to  gen- 
Siti' a  substantival  additional  volume  of 
low  and  moderate  income  housing.  They 
wiTl  use  the  best  private  mar^gement 
Tatent.    planning    techmques    and  ad- 
vanced methods  of  construction    i  ney 
wmSolS^for  the  savings  inherent  in  the- 
Tate^t  technology  and  in  economies  of 
scale. 

'^Sr'SSpate  in  joiiit  ventures 
throughout  the  country  in  Partner- 
sW^^^'ith  local  buUders.  develop- 
ers and  investors.       ' 

-Join  with  American  labor  to  open 
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new  Job  opportunities  for  the  very 
people  their  projects  will  house. 
Participate  in  our  existing  and  pro- 
posed federal  programs  for  assisting 
low  and  moderate-Income  housing 
projects  on  the  same  basis  as  other 
project  sponsors. 
This  new  undertaking  will  begin  with 
one  naUon  U  partnership.  We  expect  that 
others  will  foUow  as  the  approach  proves 
itself. 

A    N«W    CRA    IN    HOMX    nNANCINO 

The  supply  of  credit  Is  not  unlimited. 
The  naUon's  banks.  Insurance  com- 
panies, pension  funds  and  other  financial 
sources  have  an  obligation  to  their 
depositors  and  shareholders  to  seek  a 
fair  and  competitive  return  for  their 
Investments. 

To  insure  that  hom«financlng  remains 

competitive  with  altefbatlve  lonB-term 

Investment  opportunities,  I  reconunend 

that  the  Congress: 

—authorize  the  Secretary  of  Housing 

and  Urban  Development  to  adjust 

the  FHA  interest  rate  ceilings. 

authorize  federal  Insurance  of  bond 

obligations  issued  by  private  mort- 
gage companies  or  trusts  holding 
sizeable  pools  of  PHA-insured  and 
VA-guaranteed  home  mortgages. 
—transfer  the  secondary  market  oper- 
ations pf  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association  to  completely  pri- 
vate ownership. 


FHA  nnxassr  ratxs 
Mortgages  Insured  by  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  and  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  can  by  law  carry 
no  more  than  a  6  percent  Interest  rate.  In 
today's  market  this  is  no  longer  com- 
petitive. In  practical  terms,  the  result  is 
the  sale  of  mortgages  at  substantial  dis- 
counts. 

Discounts  require  hard  cash  beyond 
the  normal  downpayment.  They  erode 
the  hard-earned  equity  of  a  home-owner 
and  the  profit  margin  of  the  builder  of 
new  housing.  For  when  the  rate  of  return 
on  federally -insured  mortgages  is  less 
than  lending  Institutions  can  obtain 
from  other  investments,  they  require 
property-sellers  to  absorb  discounts.  To 
sell  their  homes,  therefore,  sellers  realize 
less  than  they  originally  anticipated.  And 
when  builders  of  large  projects — with 
90%  mortgages  of  $1  or  $2  million,  or 
more — must  find  additional  hard  cash  to 
pay  deep  discounts,  they  will  defer  con- 
struction until  the  cash  requirements  are 
reduced. 

As  a  result,  many  a  house  goes  unsold 
and  many  apartment  projects' go  unbuilt 
In  a  deep  credit  squeeze. 

To  assure  a  steady  flow  of  funds  Into 
homebuUdlng,  /  recommend  that  the 
Congress  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  ad- 
just the  FHA  interest  rate  ceilings  to 
reflect  the  economic  realities  of  the  fi- 
nancial markets.  I  have  already  recom- 
mended a  similar  adjustment  on  the  in- 
terest rates  for  home  loans  to  veterans. 

FBDCmAIXT    INSURXD    MOBTGAOK    aONDa 

Some  private  Institutional  and  Individ- 
ual Investors  have  shurmed  investments 
in  home  mortgages  because  they  could 
realize  nearly  comparable  rates  of  return 
In  other  Investments,  and  avoid  the  book- 


keeping and  paper  -vork  associated  with 
hundreds  of  individual  mortgages. 

These  pools  of  savings— in  large  insti- 
tutional pension  funds,  private  truats, 
and  occaslonaUy  in  individual  estates- 
can  be  attracted  to  residential  finance. 
It  will  take  a  new,  marketable  financial 
investment,  with  competitive  yields  and 
security.  Such  a  bond- type  obligation 
can  be  created  to  cover  federally-insured 
mortgages  held  by  private  mortgage 
bankers  or  trusts. 

To  enharv*  the  attractiveness  of  such 
an  obligation  to  Investors,  and  thus  at- 
tract additional  funds  to  the  housing 
market,  /  recommend  that  the  Congress 
authorize  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  to  insure  mort- 
gage bonds  that  are  secured  by  pools  of 
FHA-insured  and  VA-guaranteed  mort- 
gages. 

FEOntAI.    NATIONAl,    MORTOAOK    ABSOCIATION 

Through  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  helped  keep  mortgage  funds 
flowing  by  buying  mortgages  when  credit 
was  tight  and  selling  them  when  money 
was  plentiful. 

Today,  FNMA  is  a  hybrid,  owned  in 
part  by  private  shareholders.  In  part  by 
the  government,  but  managed  by  Gov- 
ernment ofiQcials. 

This  secondary  market  operation  Is 
largely  a  private  function,  which  ought 
to  be  performed  by  the  private  sector- 
as  the  Congress  has  always  Intended. 

/  propose  legislation  to  transfer  the 
secondary  market  operation  of  the  Fed- 
eral National  Mortgage  Association  on  an 
orderly  basis  to  completely  private 
ownership. 

This  new  FNMA.  concerned  exclusively 
with  providing  an  Increasing  and  con- 
tinuous flow  of  funds  into  residential 
financing  will  close  an  Important  gap  In 
the  existing  network  of  financial  institu- 
tions. 

This  change  will  not  affect  the  Gov- 
emments  special  assistance  to  selected 
types  of  mortgages  which  are  not  yet 
readily  accepted  in  the  private  market. 

URBAn  TRANSPOBTATION 

In  the  modem  city  the  arteries  of 
transportation  are  worn  and  blocked. 
The  traffic  Jam  has  become  the  symbol 
of  the  cxirse  of  congestion. 

It  was  only  a  few  years  ago,  however, 
that  we  recognized  this  as  a  national 
problem.  In  signing  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  in  1964, 1  said: 

ThlB  Is  a  many  aided  cbaUeitga.  W«  caaoot 
and  we  do  not  rely  \ipon  maaalve  spending 
programa  as  cure-alto.  We  must  Instead  look 
to  closer  cooperaUon  among  all  leveU  of  gov- 
ernment and  between  both  public  and  prt- 
vate  sectors  to  aclileve  the  prudent  prognw 
that  Americans  deserve  and  that  they  expect. 


Under  this  Act.  we  are 

—Aiding  cities  to  draw  the  blu^rintB 
to  modernize,  expand  and  reorga- 
nize their  transportation  systems. 

Helping  to  train  specialists  In  the 

urban  transportation  field. 

Advancing  research  to  improve  the 

system  and  the  service. 

Assisting  communities  to  buy  the 

capital  equipment  and  to  build  ter- 
minals for  their  transit  systems. 

We  must  step  up  this  effort. 


In  the  year  ahead,  we  expect  to  In- 
crease our  grants  to  cities  from  $140  mil- 
lion to  $190  million. 

/  recommend  that  the  Congress  pro^ 
vide  $230  miUion  for  fiscal  1970  so  cities 
can  begin  now  to  plan  the  improvement 
of  their  mass  transit  systems  and  service 
to  the  people. 

Urban  transportation  Is  the  concern 
of  our  two  newest  Departments — Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  and  Trans- 
portation. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Is  responsible  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  metropolitan  com- 
munity—and transportation  is  an  essen- 
tial part  of  that  effort. 

The  Department  of  Transportation  la 
responsible  for  the  coordination  of  dif- 
ferent—but closely  related— modes  of 
transportation.  Moreover,  research  fa- 
clUtles  bearing  on  transportation — out  of 
which  will  come  the  transportation  tech- 
nology of  tomorrow — are  concentrated  in 
this  Department. 

When  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion was  established  in  1966.  the  Con- 
gress required  both  Secretaries  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  and  Trans- 
portation to  study  this  problem  and  rec- 
ommend the  arrangement  which  would 
best  assure  the  Government's  ability  to, 
meet  the  transportation  needs  of  Amer- 
ica's urban  citizens. 

On  the  basis  of  their  intensive  study, 
and  their  recommendations,  /  will  shortly 
submit  a  reorganization  plan 
—transferring  to  the  Department  of 
Transportation    the    major    urban 
transit  grant,  loan,  and  related  re- 
search functions  now  in  the  Depart- 
ment of   Housing  and   Urban   De- 
velopment. 
— Maintaining  in  the  Department  of 
Housing    and    Urban    Development 
the    leadership    in    comprehensive 
planning  at  the  local  level,  that  in- 
cludes transportation  planning  and 
relates  it  to  broader  urban  develop- 
ment objectives. 

RESEARCH  AKD  TECHNOLOGY  FOR  THE  CTrllS 

Federally-sponsored  research  has 
helped  us  guard  the  peace,  cure  disease, 
and  send  men  into  space. 

Yet,  we  have  neglected  to  target  Its 
power  on  the  urban  condition.  Although 
70  percent  of  our  people  live  In  urban 
areas,  less  than  one-tenth  of  one  per- 
cent of  the  Government's  research  budg- 
et has  been  devoted  to  housing  and  city 
problems. 
We  must: 

—Learn  how  to  apply  modem  tech- 
nology to  the  construction  of  new 
low-Income  homes  and  the  rehabili- 
tation of  old  ones. 
—Test  these  Ideas  in  practice,  and 
make  them  available  to  buUders  and 
sponsors. 
^Look  deep  into  the  fiscal  structure  of 
the  cities— their  housing  and  build- 
ing codes,  zoning,  and  tax  policleR- 
— Learn  how  best  the  federal  govern- 
ment can  work  with  state  and  local 
governments — and  how  states  and 
local  governments  can  Improve  their 
own  operations. 

Evaluate  our  city  programs,  so  w« 

can  assess  our  priorities. 
Last  year.  I  sought  the  first  major  ap- 
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nroorlaUons  for   urban  research:     $20 
SSlion.  congress  appropriated  only  half 

'""fo^elgain  propose  a  $20  miUion  ap- 
JjJ^mn  for  urban  technology  and 
^S^?r?h4  wiS  List  tHe  universities 
Sfprivate  institutions  of  Ap^ri^^ 
carry  out  the  studies  so  cruciaUy  needea. 
Swe  funds,  along  with  those  from 
ot^r^vemm^nt  agencies,  will  also  help 
?-IJ^rhthe  new  Urban  Institute,  which 
SSStS^re^^ended.  This  is  a  private 
non-?JoJt  research  corporation  formed 
to  crel?e  a  bank  of  talent  to  analyze  the 
entire  range  of  city  problems. 

PLANNDJO   FOR   TH«   FDTUM 
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A  passenger  on  an  airline  flying  from 
MltiSf  ^^ston  is  rarely  out  of  sight  of 

^"i;^:;i^Snareas  expand,  the  clU- 
^^.n-;  sense  of  community  broadens.  He 
^/iSn  oL  locality  work  in  another 
and  seek  leisure  In  still  another. 
•Jhe  face  of  the  landscape  is  changing 

'"SieTu/sUot^s:  How  shaU  our  com- 

'"'SSS  weVeclde  now  for  order  and 
rMvrm^  tt^e  result  will  be  surrender  to 
S  ^SLSn.  ugliness  and  unneces- 
sary and  exorbitant  cost, 
^e  key  to  orderly  growth  Is  Pan- 
ning—planning on  an  area-wide  ba^is. 
PlanSiig.  both  immediate  and  long- 
raS^stoe  function  and  the  respo^l- 
?^v  of  the  State  and  community.  But 
?S^  F^eral  cfevemment  has  long  recog- 
TH7Pd  the  need  for  Its  support. 
"^^atneS  grows  as  the  Problem  grows. 
/  urge  the  Congress  to  provide  ^55  m«- 
linn  in  Fiscal  1969  to  assist  planning  for 
'heird^rZrowth  of  our  urMn  areas,  a 
22-percent  increase  over  last  year. 
^essential  Is  orderly  development  to 
thrfuture  of  our  urban  centers  that  we 
SSst  provide  incentives  to  encourage  it 

in  1966  the  Congress  ^"^^^^^.^^-^"^ttie 
not  fund— such  a  program  of  incentive 

"Tjs/c  congress  to  authorize  $10  miUion 
for  a  program  of  area-wide  Incentive 
Grants  in  Fiscal  1969. 

The  Federal  share  of  a  project  will  in- 
crease by  up  to  20  percent  of  the  costs  oi 
promts  of  areawide  slgnificance-if  they 
are  part  of  a  comprehensive  area  plan. 

The  far-sighted  community  which  re- 
s^nL  to  this  incentive  program  wUl 
tod  its  burdens  lighter  in  providing  hos- 
pTtals  roads,  sewage  systems,  schools  and 

libraries. 

NEW  coMMtrNrriES 

Over  the  next  decade,  40  million  more 
Americans  wUl  live  i"  ci^es. 

Where  and  how  will  they  all  live?  By 
crowding  further  into  our  dense  cities? 
to  new  layers  of  sprawling  suburbia?  to 
??r^-buUt  strip  cities  along  new  hlgh- 

•  ''Svitallzing  our  city  cores  a^d  improv- 
ing our  expanding  metropolitan  areas 
wUl  g^ffr^ard  sheltering  that  new 
SneStlon.  But  there  is  another  way  as 
weU  which  we  should  encourage  and 
Tu^poS  K  is  the  new  community,  freshly 

^^^^SnS  be  the  commu^tle^of 
tomorrow-constructed  either  at  the  edge 
of  the  city  or  farther  out.  We  have  al 


r.^v  seen  their  birth.  Here  In  the  na- 
IwJ  c^rtaS,  on  surplus  land  once  owned 
by  t^e  Government,  a  new  community 
within  the  city  is  springing  up. 

in  other  areas,  other  commiuUUes  we 
being  built  on  farm  and  meadow  iMid 
^concept  of  the  new  community  is 
Skt  Jf  a  balanced  and  beautiful  com- 
'mSii?y-not  only  a  Place^^ve  but  a 
nlace  to  work  as  well.  It  will  be  largely 
seuicontalned,  with  light  industry  shops 
s^hoS?8    tSspitals.   homes,    apartments 

^"ncw  TomSties  should  not  be  buUt 
in  a'nj  pattern.  They  s^o^Ji  v^  w^ 
the  needs  of  the  people  they  serve  ana 
the  Smdscapes  of  which  they  are  a  part^ 

ChSenge  and  hard  work  awa^  the 
founders  of  America's  new  communities . 

—Careful  plans  must  be  laid. 

-Large  parcels  of  land  must  be  ac- 

-iSg'e 'investments  in  site  prepara- 
tion roads  and  services  must  be 
made  before  a  single  home  can  be 
built  and  sold.  .    ,         „„ . 

—The  development  period  is  long,  and 
return  on  investment  is  slow^ 

-But  there  is  also  a  great  opportunity 
for,  as  well  as  a  challenge  to.  private 

ThTTob  ^fone  for  the  private  devel- 
oiir  But  he  wUl  need  the  help  of  his 
Government  at  every  level. 

in  ^erica-where  the  question  is  not 
so  much  the  standard  of  living,  but  the 
aualitv  of  life— these  new  communities 
aS?  worth  the  help  the  Government  can 

^^Tpropose  the  New  Communities  Act 

"^For  the  lender  and  developer  this  Act 
wiU    provide    a    major    new    financmg 

^A^plderally-guaranteed  "cash  flow'' 
debenture  will  protect  the  investment  of 
Drivate  backers  of  new  communities  at 
?omp?titiJe  rates  of  return.  At  the  same 
time  it  wUl  free  the  developer  from  the 
SeksiV  to  make  large  Payment^  on  his 
debts,  untU  cash  returns  Aow  from  the 
saleof  developed  land  for  housing,  shops 

and  industrial  sites.  . 

For  the  local  and  State  government, 
the  Act  will  offer  incentives  to  channel 
imntly-financed  programs  for  public  fa- 
SSS  iS  the  creation  of  new  cor^u^ 
nitips  The  incentives  will  taice  tne  lonu 
Tin  mcreased  Federal  share  in  these 
programs 


sentlals.  Is  the  cry  ot  a  man  tor  his  sense 
"'^STwriSTbri™  this.  But  nei- 
*?hfrue'S^orSS^ln.thetaj.o, 

thP  citv  and  the  men  who  live  there 
SL^ons  us^all-the  President  and  ^he 

SS  rSra^weU^inrJer^y  c^- 
S?Kard  rSm.  university,  and  imion 
headauarters  in  America.  It  extenas  w 
chur?h  Ind  community  groups,  and  to 
^family  itself.  The  P-blem  is  so  v^t 
*v,ot  tviA  answer  can  only  oe  lorgcu  uj 
4Sri)SfbleTalershiP  from  every  sector. 

•^"S^e  dafeS'f'^  to  answer-loud  and 

""^Tous   in  our  day.  falls  the  last  clear 

^Hiarr-r.^3sir5 

'^S«e'rS^:»lS 
of  the  work  that  should  be  done 
NO  one  can  doubt  the  costs  of  talk  and 

""'%  we  respond  to  the  cities'  problems- 
toth^  problems  caused  by  the  accumu- 
lated debris  of  economic  .stagnation^ 
Inv^ir^  decay  and  discrimination— let 
SfrSl  S'/eaffirm  the  -ascms^r  our 
national  strength:  unity,  growth  and  m 

^^iSS'SSJTSese  truths,  let  us  go 
fo^ard-lTone  nation  in  common  pur- 

^JSt  rnd^Tfeafof  rs^r^h 

su  aii.-w- s^noS.. 

THE  WHITE  HOUSE,  February  22.  1968 


A    SENSE    OF    PLACE    AND    PURPOSE 


A  City— 

Vachel  Lindsay  wrote— 
Is  not  bullded  In  a  day. 

M«r  UP  know  well— will  its  problems 
be?onTue?edTa  day.  For  the  city's  tides 
hive  been  ebbing  for  several  decades,  we 
^e  th^  S^eritors  of  those  tragic  results 
of  the  citys  decline 

But  we  are  the  ones  who  must  act.  i-or 
us  that  obligation  is  inescapable 

our  concern  must  l>e  as  ^road  as  the 
problems  of  men-work  and  health  edu 

Is  S^e  ^tSS^UmsTJS  "^ 
These  are  "«:  1^  j         -g  g^n- 

St?rS^  home -Te  must  find  promise 
""^?c?y  ofThe  city,  reduced  to  its  es- 


The  message  was,  without  oojection. 
referre^b??he  Speaker  pro  tempore  <Mr^ 
ALBERT)  to  the  committee  of  the  Whole 
HovTon  the  SUte  of  the  Union  and 

°^r'ROGERrof  Colorado-  Mr. 
sneaker  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  ex- 
fend  my  remarks  at  this  pomt  in  the 

^  TSe°SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
obTe?tion  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 

from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

sHer"a°?5Sl  pfogrroffreafde 
fn^Se^grrtsaspropo^^^^^^ 

S°^ffe?  he?P  rct->-- -r. 
Se^a.Tnnernd-^PU^br^^^^^^^^ 

EriSrsrd-rSSi^^^ 

cmtfesTu  k?e  needed  to  serve  a  growing. 

urbanizing  population.  ^^mhine  ' 

When  several  conununities  comoine 
orS  to  develop /Sublic  facilities  and 
SI?J^  out  planning  on  an  areawide  scale. 
Se7share^n  the  economies  that  result. 

^"S.  jyet^rklnTof  "economy  of  scale" 
pliSSJg  is  not  as  widespread  as  it  should 

^'^ThP  oroDOsed  program  woulcl. provide 

iroSsspr^rxMWr 
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broader  section  of  the  population.  It 
would  encourage  more  systematic  and 
coordinated  planning  by  the  communities 
involved.  It  would  result  in  more  local- 
ities sharing  in  the  benefits  of  projects 
planned  with  an  eye  to  economy  of  scale. 
The  supplemental  grants  program  not 
only  would  encourage  better  planning 
and  save  money,  but  would  have  other, 
far-reaching  effects  as  well. 

Localities  already  taking  an  areawide 
approach  would  be  encouraged  to  con- 
tinue. Qualifying  areas  would  be  stimu- 
lated to  develop  effective  institutions  and 
procedures  for  dealing  with  faciUtles  de- 
velopment and  other  problems.  Local 
funds,  released  through  the  economies 
achieved,  could  be  used  to  help  meet 
other  community  objectives. 

Joining  forces,  with  the  incentive  pro- 
vided by  Federal  supplemental  grants, 
the  cooperating  local  jurisdictions  could 
provide  better  service  to  more  people  in 
a  larger  area  at  lower  cost. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  t©  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HOLIPIHLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President's  proposals  on  insurance  In  the 
center  cities  are  both  significant  and 
commendable.  The  problems  of  obtain- 
iiig  insurance  in  our  blighted  urban 
areas  are  well  known  to  anyone  who  has 
studied  the  question.  The  inability  to 
obtain  this  Insurance  is  a  real  obstacle 
to  the  revitalizatlon  of  our  cities. 

The  lack  of  insurance  in  times  as 
troubled  as  last  summer  results  in  a 
tremendous  financial  loss  for  our  cities — 
a  loss  which  only  exaggerates  the  re- 
luctance of  our  businesses  to  invest  in 
our  blighted  urban  areas. 

This  is  a  tragic  situation  we  as  a  na- 
tion cannot  afford.  But  it  is  a  tragedy 
we  can  avoid  in  the  future — if  we  have 
the  courage  and  the  foresight  to  stand 
behind  the  insurance  provisions  in  the 
President's  message. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  task  of  offering 
adequate  insi«pnce  to  residents  of  the 
soe 
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inner  city  hasoecome  too  enormous,  and 
too  onerous,  to  be  undertaken  by  the  in- 
surance industry  alone.  We  must  com- 
bine the  resources  of  the  industry  itself 
and  of  government  at  all  three  levels — 
Federal,  State,  and  local— not  only  to 
save  our  cities  from  further  deteriora- 
tion, but  to  begin  rebuilding  them. 

The  property  insurance  proposals  in 
the  message  call  for  a  partnership  be- 
tween the  industry  and  government 
which  would  result  in  adequate  protec- 
tion for  all  concerned— for  the  com- 
panies that  volunteer  to  participate  in 
the  program,  and  for  the  property 
owner  living  in  the  inner  city. 

The  proposals  face  up  to  the  problems 
directly — and  offer  constructive  solu- 
tions. Let  us  join  together  in  acting  on 
them  favorably. 

Mr  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent has  asked  us  to  face  up  to 
the  challenge  of  our  cities.  It  is  as  great  a 
challenge  as  any  ever  posed  this  Nation. 
Our  response  to  it  will  determine  the  Na- 
tion's well  being  in  the  years  to  come. 


Today,  approximately  140  million 
Americans  live  in  urban  areas.  This  num- 
ber is  expected  to  rise  to  280  milUon  by 
the  year  2000. 

The  millions  of  new  Americans — too 
many  of  them  poor— who  will  be  In  urban 
communities  before  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury will  place  unparalleled  demands  on 
the  housing  Industry. 

As  the  President  has  pointed  out,  an 
Industry  which  In  its  best  year  produced 
1.6  million  new  units  will  have  to  com- 
plete approximately  26  million  units  a 
year  and  be  prepared  to  sustain  this  rate 
of  production  for  10  years. 

The  business  community  has  a  vital 
stake  In  this  effort.  The  bnmt  of  the 
drive  to  keep  pace  with  the  demand  for 
housing — the  renewing  of  old  cities  and 
the  building  of  new  ones— must  be  borne 
by  private  funds,  private  firms,  and  pri- 
vate leadership. 

Already  private  enterprise  has  begim  to 
respond — to  an  encouraging  degree.  But 
much  more  of  a  commitment  is  needed. 
No  concerned  American  can  ignore  the 
plight  of  our  cities  any  longer.  For  too 
many  years  both  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  business  have  avoided  the 
problem.  The  President  has  asked  us  to 
face  up  to  It  today.  Both  sectors,  public 
and  private,  can  only  respond  with  a 
commitment  of  resources  as  the  Presi- 
dent has  asked.  We  must  support  him— 
and  act  now. 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  days 
ahead  when  we  debate  over  the  needs 
of  the  cities,  we  will  be  listening  care- 
fully to  hear  how  America's  private  en- 
terprise system  has  reacted  to  the  Presi- 
dent's message. 

If  the  business  community  is  largely 
silent,  if  it  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  all  calls 
for  meeting  the  needs  of  our  cities,  then 
all  our  debate  shall  have  an  empty  ring. 
For  nothing  is  more  crucial  to  solving 
today's  and  tomorrow's  urban  problems 
than  business  and  industry  assuming  a 
leadership  role. 

Without  the  active  participation  of 
businessmen  in  rebuilding  urban  Amer- 
ica, we  can  accomplish  only  token  suc- 
cess. If  we  gain  only  a  token  success  we 
shall  miserably  fail,  and  God  help  Amer- 
ica. 

Let  us  hope  and  pray  that,  when  we 
hear  from  business  and  industry,  we  will 
hear  more  than  token  support  for  the 
measures  in  the  Presidents  message. 
Token  support  is  not  sufficient  to  reverse 
the  tides  that  threaten  all  who  live  and 
learn  and  work  in  the  cities  and  metro- 
politan places — over  140  million  people. 
It  has  become  too  commonplace  that 
we  cannot  hope  to  succeed  without  in- 
dustry support  and  participation.  That 
is  true,  of  course.  But  the  task  ahead 
is  massive.  It  cannot  afford  halfhearted 
or  window-dressing-type  support. 

It  is  time  for  all-out  leadership  by 
not  just  25  leading  corporate  executives 
but  by  hundreds  or  thousands  of  such 
executives  who  are  willing  to  join  forces 
in  solving  our  urban  problem. 

We  In  Congress  can  do  only  so  much, 
the  President  can  do  only  so  much, 
mayors  and  Governors  can  do  only  so 
much,  community  leaders  can  do  only 
so  much— unless  private  enterprise  does 
Its  full  share. 


In  lils  message  on  the  cities,  President 
Johnson  has  offered  an  opportunity  for 
increased  business  participation— he  has 
asked  that  Congress  charter  national 
housing  partnerships. 

These  partnerships  wlU  be  privately 
funded  and  can  attract  large  amounts  of 
private  Investments  that  are  so  neces- 
sary to  build  low-Income  housing  In  large 
volumes.  , . 

It  Is  now  up  to  Congress  to  provide 
additional  Incentives  to  private  enter- 
prise and  thus  encourage  their  Increased 
involvement  in  urban  problems.  I  urge 
my"  colleagues  to  join  with  me  m  acting 
favorably  on  the  President's  proposal. 

Mr  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pi-esi- 
dent  has  spelled  out  what  he  believ«8  is 
necessary  to  rebuild  our  cities  and  now 
it  is  up  to  Congress  to  act  on  his  propos- 
als We  in  this  Chamber  will  be  moving 
forward  with  our  deliberations  bearing 
in  mind  the  temper  of  the  Nation  and 
the  degree  of  public  response  to  the  Pres- 
ident's appeal  for  prompt  action. 

I  am  greatly  encouraged,  as  most  of 
us  are,  with  the  reports  of  strong  support 
for  the  President's  proposals  which  have 
already  been  received  from  one  of  the 
most  important  of  all  segments  of  our 
public— private  Industry.  This  Indeed  Is 
most  encouraging. 

Industry  has  a  real  stake  In  the  cities. 
When  we  think  of  the  vast  changes  In 
our  skylines,  in  our  new  expressways  and 
other  great  construction  projects,  we  are 
forced  to  realize  that  these  changes  have 
been  wrought  directly  or  indirectly  by 
the  growth  of  industry  and  the  changing 
patterns  of  our  private  enterprise  sys- 
tem Say  what  you  will  about  the  move- 
ment of  plants  to  the  suburbs,  or  about 
new  kinds  of  service  Industries,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  nearly  all  business  growth 
takes  place  In  and  arovmd  our  cities. 

If  there  is  a  crisis  in  our  cities,  then 
our  business  executives  know— or  at  least 
are  coming  fast  to  know— that  their  own 
corporations  have  a  crisis,  too.  As  For- 
tune magazine  recently  pointed  out.  busi- 
ness and  the  Negro  and  the  city  have  a 
common  cause  In  wiping  out  the  root 
causes  of  urban  decline,  blight,  jobless- 
ness, crime,  and  other  Ills.  Quoting 
Fortune: 

American  business,  busily  generating 
change,  has  in  the  main  stood  apart  from 
the  responslblUtles— and  the  opportunities— 
of  coping  with  the  community  needs  that 

ar^se  from  change The  business  attitude 

toward  the  prot)lems  of  the  city  is  shifting. 

The  President's  message  on  the  cities 
offers  hope  for  Increasing  the  opportu- 
nity for  participation  of  private  enter- 
Drisc 

Most  Important  It  contains  a  proposal 
that  Congress  authorize  privately  fund- 
ed partnerships  to  bring  Increased  pri- 
vate capital  to  bear  on  lu-ban  problems, 
particularly  the  problem  of  low-Income 
housing.  Also  by  enlisting  business  skills 
and  putting  them  to  work  In  our  cities, 
we  can  begin  with,  confidence  the  mas- 
sive task  that  lies  ahead. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  coUeagues 
the  following  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  February  24, 1968.  edition  of  Newsday 
as  further  evidence  of  the  expressions 
of  support  already  received  for  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals: 


February  26,  1968 

(Prom  Newsday.  Feb.  24,  19681 
Paktneeship  m  tHE  Slums 
President  Johnson's  message   to  Congress 
„„  the  n^s  of  the  cities  is  impressive,  not 

♦hA  rpoiacement  of  slum  housing. 
'%elS^Ti^  our  private  enterprise  sysum 
<«n   DOur  out  new  cars,   new  TV  sets  aixu 
T^J^sot  an  types,  why  couid  It  no^  aJ.o 
helD  to  pour  out  new  housing  at  a  rate  un 

cars  after  World  War  I. 

Six  million  new  units  would  be  moretl^ 
•  in  times  the  560,000  homes  and  apartments 
^uu'th  federal  aid  or  Incentives  durmg 
the  last  10  years.  Both  single  family  homes 
and  Tpartment  rental  units  would  be  in- 
^uded  in  addition  the  President  proposes 
Jideral  help  for  another  20.000.000  new  homes 
Sfammes  above  the  poverty  level  but  stlU 
m  need  of  better  housing. 

Bold  action  Is  necessary  if  the  ^lunis  are 
to  be  rebuUt  and  If  all  Americans  are  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  live  In  decent  houses^ 
retired  Gen.  James  M.  Gavin  spells  out  the 
Singe  in  an  article  In  this  week's  Satur- 
day Reffew.  Gavin,  now  head  of  a  manage- 
ment consulting  firm,  says: 

-To  act  with  sufficient  energy  to  solve  the 

housing  problem  we  need  to  end  the  tired 

debatel^ut  the  public  vs.  the  private  s^- 

tor     or    liberal-conservative    methods.    The 

^Os  ure  notthe  '30s.  We  "ve  In  a  ml«d  X^- 

omy   The  debate  between  those  who  believe 

Ta^t  private  Industry  Is  always  bad  and  fed- 

-     eral  intervention  always  good,   or  that  the 

federal  government  Is  always  wrong  and  prl- 

vat^  industry  Is  always  right,  ha^ceased  to 

have  any  meaning.  What  we  need  are  new 

mventloL:   new  ways  to  attack  our  urgent 

^"^eTresldent-s  program  seeks  to  establl^ 
a  minimum  standard  for  housing  in  Amer- 
ica. It  win  be  costly,  to  be  sure,  but  It  is  a 
task  that  cannot  bo  avoided. 
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I  strongly  support  the  Presidents 
goals  and  the  proposals  he  has  set  forth 
ffy  to  meet  those  goals.  They  pres«it 
a  chaUenge  to  aU-pubUc.  private,  and 

^'^Mr  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  satisfying 
the  need  for  pubUc  f aclUtles  to  serve  the 
growing  urban  areas  of  the  Nation— 
sSX^towns  and  suburbs  as  well  as  the 
cUie&-ls  a  major  challenge  and  an  un- 
preSdented  opportunity  to  improve  the 
SuluS  of  urban  life  for  Amencans  tn 
communities  of  all  sizes. 

Communities  in  our  suburban  and 
rural  areas  are  faced  with  growmg  de- 
mands for  pubUc  facilities  and  growmg 
problems  of  financial  lesponsibiUty.  The 
?osslblUty  that  these  necessary  faciU- 
tles—sewer  and  water  networks,  hospi- 
alt^arks.  and  public  buildings-migh 
be  btlilt  with  poor  plannmg  or  none  at 
aU  warrants  om-  utmost  concern^ 

President   Johnson   has   called   upon 
CoSss  to  fund  an  areawide  develop- 
ment grant  program.  This  program  wiU 
help  the  growth  areas  of  our  nation  In- 
sSu  pSbU^facllities  to  serve  their  people. 
And  areawide  cooperation  for  the  eco- 
nomicar  provision   of   public   faci  ities 
under  local  initiative,  is  the  goal  of  this 
S^^^L  It  will  offer  Incentives  to  com- 
munities to  plan  fo^t^^th  th?SauSn 
orderly  growth  without  which  the  Nation 

as  a  whole  will  suffer. 


In  effect  it  will  aUow  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  serve  as  a  catalyst  to  en- 
courage cooperative  local  projects. 

localities  engaged  In  sound  ai^awde 
planning  should  be  encouraged  through 
supplemental  grants.  Also,  those  who  do 
not  now  subscribe  to  this  concept  should 
be  made  aware  of  the  urgency  of  sys- 
tematic planning  efforts. 

Communities  across  the  Nation  are 
faced  with  unprecedented  demands  for 
pubUc^^ilities  of  alLkinds:  f.r  meeting 
?uch  basic  requirements  as  water  s^- 
tems  and  sewer  lines;  for  medical  faclU^ 
ties-hospitals,  nursing  homes,  extended 
cai-e  faculties;  for  cultmal  and  recrea- 
tional faculties  that  enhance  the  quality 
of  our  everyday  lives— libraries,  parks, 
and  community  centers. 

Many  grant  programs— such  as  open 

space,  water  and  waste  disposal  system.^ 

partially  finance  these  types  of  facilities 

by  requiring  that  projects  be  consistent- 

w'lth  areawide  planning.  Others  do  not 

A  program  to  provide  supplemental 

funds  for  projects  that  meet  specific 

planning  requirements  would  encourage 

cooperative   efforts  to  meet  an  entire 

area's  public  faculties  reqmrements  whUe 

promoting  other  beneficial  consequences. 

For  example:  „^„„t. 

First  An  areawide  development  grant 
program  would  encoxurage  communities 
to  construct  public  faculties  more  eco- 
nomically through  joint  support. 

«econd.  It  would  encourage  the  devel- 
opment of  effective  institutions-such  as 
areawide  councUs  of  government  and 
planning  councUs-for  attacking  theix 
mutual  problems  in  a  coordinated  and 
systematic  fashion,   rather  than  on  a 

^^ThSd*  It^would  encourage  locaUties 
already  undertakuig  areawide  Planning 
?o  accelerate  their  efforts.  It  would  help 
them  to  reach  compromises  and  wont- 
able  arrangements  to  qualify  for  sup- 
plementary grants. 

Fourth.  Finally,  it  would  release  local 
funds  to  reaUze  or  hasten  conimunity 
development  objectives,  which  otherwise 
might  be  slowed  or  deferred. 

The  importance  of  a  program  which 
both  saves  communities'  money  and 
makes  Federal  expenditures  go  further 
cannot  be  overestimated.  The  jomt  ac- 
tion, encouraged  by  this  grant  Program 
would  achieve  economies  of  scale  and 
provide  levels  of  service  unavaUable  to 
a  single  locality  going  it  alone.  And  cer- 
tainly, such  cooperation  wUl  assure  or- 
derly growth  and  development. 

For  example,  a  community  might  sub- 
mit plans  for  a  Ubrary  or  a  water  sys- 
tem   designed    to    sei-ve    a    cluster    of 
small  rural  communities  or  even  a  whole 
developing  urban  area-including  a  spe- 
cific blueprint  for  future  growth    This 
tvne  of  areawide  planning  makes  better 
seSe  than  several  smaU  faciUties  built 
to  serve  only  a   limited  area.  It  is  a 
rational  aUocation  of  scarce  resources- 
money  on  the  local  and  national  level— 
^nd  Is  the  only  feasible  path  to  follow, 
if  we  are  to  achieve  planned  develop- 

"^Moreover,  by  demonstrating  the  effi- 
ciencies that  can  result  from  Planning 
and  programing  for  public  facihties  on 
an  areawide  basis,  the  program  would 


earn  its  cost  many  times  over  It  wo^d 
rei^rd  innovative  approaches  to  solving 
those  unpostponable  problems  of  pubUc 
fSrconstruction  faced  by  communi- 
ItTS  all  slzes-and  such  approaches 
would  result  in  solutions  most  economi- 
cal m  the  long  run. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  applaud  President 
Johnson  for  recognizing  the  heavy  bur- 
dens pubUc  faculty  investments  are  plac- 
ing on  the  rapid  growth  areas  of  tWs 
country.  And  I  commend  his  Proposal  tor 
an  areawide  development  f  a^t  Pro- 
eram  to  offer  a  measure  of  relief  for 
communities  wUllng  to  put  planmng  Into 
action  on  an  areawide  basis. 

The  Federal  Goverrunent  through  an 
incentive  grant  program  can  Point  the 
wav  to  increased  cooperation  among 
local  jurisdictions  with  simUar  needs 
and  aspirations.  It  is  a  proven  fact  that 
when  a  group  of  conimumties  ]oUi 
forces  to  provide  a  needed  pubUc  fa- 
culty, the  result  is  better  service  to  more 
people  in  a  larger  area  at  lower  cost 
That,  after  all.  is  what  the  taxpayer  is 
seeking  for  his  dollar. 

Mr  ANNXJNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of 
us  who  are  privileged  to  represent  urban 
areas  are  very  concerned  about  the  al- 
most incomprehensible  problems  of  the 
cities  Tlie  newspapers  and  people  decry 
crime  in  the  streets  and  race  riots  and 
general  disorder.  But  we  know  these  are 
aU  just  specific  Instances  of  a  range  of 
connected  problems  coUectively  known 
as  poverty.  .,     ^ 

Thankfully,   we   have   been    able    to 
launch  an  attack  on  the  economic  and 
cXiSil  poverty  of  the  ghettos'  residents 
through  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tS   The  work  done  by  that  Agency 
fsTecessary.  but  it  only  begins  toscratch 
the  surface  of  the  problems.  What  we 
need   what  we  must  have  if  the  cities 
SrTAot  to  languish  and  degenerate  into 
littie  more  than  huge  islands  of  despair, 
is  a  concerted,  national  attack  on  the 
range  of  problems  plaguing  our  cities, 
wfmiit  work  so  they  do  not  become 
simply  gigantic  traffic  jams.  We  must 
iS  so  that  even  the  most  affluent  of 
iTls  not  choked  by  the  noxious  fumes 
given  off  in  a  city's  daUy  life. 

That  is  why  the  President's  message 
on  urban  problems  is  so  Important  It 
fays  bare  the  nature  and  complexity  o 
problems  now  facing  the  cities^  But  It 
also  shows  how  we  aU-and  especiaUy 
the  congress-can  work  to  keep  those 
problems  from  growing  and  new  ones 

from  arising.  „„,  fv,of  Pr^- 

Mr  NEX.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  message  on  the  cities 
has  been  deUvered.  the  question  is.  Shall 
we  in  the  august  body,  deliver? 

-hiis  is  my  reaction:   We  must  and 

shaU  deliver.  One  of  my  reasons  is  the 

President's   request   tor   $V  bUlion    for 

model  cities.  For  the  first  tu-ne  in  our 

history --we  are  now  givmg  our  cities  a 

relrSp^rtunity  to  combat  their  slums 

Ind  blight  m  the  only  manner  in  vrhich 

?Sey  can  successfully  be  eliminated-by 

locaUy  developed  and  executed  programs^ 

Model  cities  enable  cities  to  coordirjgte 

aU  of  their  local  resources,  both  public 

and  private,  witti  Stete  and  Federal  aids 

?n  a  combined,  really  massive  assault  on 

all  problems  of  slum  living:  substandard 
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housing  and  education,  poor  health,  un- 
employment, and  illiteracy. 

The  programs  are  going  to  develop 
from  the  local  communlUes  upward  and 
not  from  Washington  downward,  as  has 
been  the  case  too  often  in  the  past.  In 
other  words,  the  residents  of  the  slums 
themselves,  are  going  to  work  together 
with  city,  SUte,  and  Federal  officials, 
in  determining  what  can  be  done  about 
the  conditions  of  their  neighborhoods, 
and  how  it  can  be  accomplished  most 
speedily  and  efficiently. 

In  the  first  round  of  approvals.  83 
clUes,  large  and  small,  were  approved 
for  model  clUes  planning  grants.  Some 
4  milUon  people  Uve  in  the  model  city 
neighborhoods  of  these  ciUes.  They  suf- 
fer more  from  poverty,  unemployment, 
and  housirg  than  the  average  American. 
But  they  are  determined  to  do  some- 
thing about  their  plight. 

Can  we  afford  to  let  them  down?  I 
think  not,  and  I  ask  you  to  Join  me  In 
supporting  the  President's  request  for 
model  cities. 

Mr  PDQUit.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  en- 
tered a  new  era  of  business  and  Industrial 
statesmanship.  President  Johnson  In  his 
urban  and  housing  programs  has  ex- 
tended and  called  for  greater  support  of 
this  activity  to  meet  our  urban  needs 

The  response  of  business  to  pubUc 
service  has  been  encouraging. 

More'  businesses  have  worked  with  gov- 
ernment and  public  bodies  to  combine 
public  and  private  resouroes  to  serve 
housing,  employment,  and  other  needs. 

This  new  partnership  of  private  and 
public  efforts  can  become  one  of  the  most 
powerful  forces  in  our  urban  futxire. 

Those  who  work  at  the  commuiUty 
level  have  for  many  years  known  what 
can  be  done— because  they  have  done  It. 
Business  leadership  and  resources  have 
been  appUed  locally  through  urban  re- 
newal, planning,  and  housing  programs 
in  the  community. 

But  sporadic  local  commitment  is  not 
enough.  As  the  Federal  Government 
seeks  to  move  into  volume  production,  it 
must  ask  the  business  community  for  its 
nationwide  commitment  of  tajen*-  «"" 
ergy  and  imagination.  As  the  President 
has  recognized,  the  creative  partnership 
of  business  and  government  which  will 
result  will  be  the  major  impetus  in  urban 
improvement.  We  must  work  with  him  to 
forge  that  partnership. 

Mr  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  heartily 
support  President  Johnson's  recommen- 
dations for  a  stepped-up  urban  renewal 

program.  ,  ,  .      , 

This  time-tested  Federal-local  pro- 
gram, authorize^  in  1949,  has  proved  its 
worth  over  the  years.  Today,  it  is  being 
used  In  more  than  900  large  and  small 
communities  in  48  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, and  Guam. 

In  addition  to  the  impressive  effects  of 
this  program  on  the  physical  rebuilding 
of  our  cities,  it  has  generated  an  impres- 
sive financial  record.  Since  1949.  $7  bil- 
lion in  urban  grants  have  been  author- 
ized. For  each  Federal  dollar,  however, 
private  enterprise  has  invested  about 
$4 Ml.  Furthermore,  the  real  estate  tax 
return  from  completed  projects  is  about 


4»/i    times    the    tax    return    prior    to 
redevelopment. 

Over  the  years  urban  renewal  has 
meant  the  rebuilding  and  revitallzation 
of  many  downtown  areas  in  the  Nation's 
ClUes.  It  has  resulted  In  the  restoraUon 
of  Industrial  and  commercial  complexes. 
It  has  brought  about  the  public  and  pri- 
vate construction  of  new  housing,  as  well 
as  the  rehabilitation  of  usable  housing 
for  low-  and  moderate-income  families. 
Finally,  it  has  rejuvenated  many  ailing 
neighborhoods  and  put  them  on  the  road 
to  good  health. 

We  have  foimd  that  urban  renewal 
has  a  contagious  effect.  When  a  blighted 
neighborhood  is  improved,  the  positive 
effects  are  felt  by  adjoining  areas,  and 
the  spirit  of  Improvement  spreads. 

Today,  there  Is  a  new  face  on  urban 
renewal.  Its  top  priority  mission  is  to  help 
the  poor  through  improved  housing  and 
expanded  job  opportunities. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  the  urban  re- 
newal program  must  be  expanded  as 
recommended  by  President  Johnson,  if 
we  are  to  attain  our  national  housing 
goals  of  "a  decent  home  and  a  suitable 
living  environment  for  every  Ametlcan 
family." 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
at  long  last  we  have  President  John- 
son's message  on  the  cities.  It  is  fuU  of 
new  ideas,  new  legislation,  new  ways  to 
meet  the  rising  crisis  in  our  cities. 

One  of  the  outstanding  parts  of  the 
message  to  me  Is  that  dealing  with  the 
model  cities  programs.  I  have  been  a  par- 
tisan on  the  side  of  model  cities  ever 
since  it  was  first  Introduced  2  years  ago. 
I  am  still  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of 
model  cities,  and  beUeve  that  the  Presi- 
dent's request  for  $1  billion  Is  really  a 
minimum  request. 

The  potentialities  of  model  cities  is 
enormous.  Imagine,  if  the  $1  billion  Is 
approved  we  will  have,  within  a  couple  of 
years.  130  or  more  local  laboratories  of 
experimentation  In  ways  to  solve  the 
problems  of  slum  living. 

Better  than  that,  the  people  in  charge 
of  the  experimentation  will  be  those  ac- 
tually involved  in  the  experiments.  The 
people  living  in  the  slum  areas  where 
model  cities  techniques  are  to  be  created 
and  tried  wiU  be  responsible  for  the  plan- 
ning and  execution  of  the  programs  de- 
signed to  Improve  their  living  conditions. 
This  Is  the  logical  end  of  the  long,  long 
road  we  have  been  traveling  for  three 
decades.  For  30  years  we  have  been  try- 
ing one  program  after  another  to  cure 
the  slums,  to  help  the  people  forced  to 
live  there.  Some  worked  partially,  others 
not  at  all. 

Now,  Instead  of  trying  to  find  the  an- 
swers ourselves,  we  are  asking  the  people 
in  the  cities  themselves— local  public  of- 
ficials and  residents  alike— to  come  up 
with  answers.  Will  they?  Maybe  yes. 
maybe  no.  Probably  some  of  both.  But 
we'll  never  know  unless  we  give  them  the 
chance.  The  $1  billion  requested  by 
President  Johnson  will  give  them  the 
chance.  And  I  am  going  to  do  my  best  to 
see  they  get  it. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  cur- 
rently over  70  percent  of  our  Nation's 
population  now  lives  in  uiban  areas. 

Realizing  the  significance  and  magni- 
tude of  the  city  problem,  the  Congress 


enacted  remedial  legislation  whereby 
local  governments  in  working  In  con- 
junction with  the  Federal  Government 
would  be  given  the  means  to  overoome 
the  problem  of  the  cities. 

One  of  the  most  significant  legislative 
achievements  toward  this  end  was  the 
model    cities    program.    This    program 
would  attempt  to  completely  rebuild  en- 
tire neighborhoods  of  slums  and  bUghted 
areas.  It  Is  premised  upon  a  finding  and 
declaration  by  Congress  that  Improving 
the  quality  of  urban  life  is  the  most  criti- 
cal domestic  problem  facing  this  Nation. 
Having  been  intimately  involved  in  the 
drafting  of  this  legislation  as  a  member 
of   the   Housing   Subcommittee   of   the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee I  am  fully  convinced  that  this  pro- 
grain    will    greatly    contrfbubp    toward 
overcoming  this  great  problem  that  faces 
our  Nation.  It  Is  a  straightforward  at- 
tempt to  remove  the  cancerous  slums  of 
oiu-  cities  which  feed  crime,  delinquency, 
and  disease,  and  drain  our  local  govern- 
ments of  the  strength  needed  to  progress 
as  they  should.  Though  the  legislative 
machinery  to  meet  the  great  problem  of 
our  cities  has  been  made  available,  the 
fuel  has  not  and  o^r  urban  programs  are 
proceeding  at  a  sr^ails  pace  in  a  Jet  age. 
In  a  recent  message.  President  John- 
son focused  atl?ntion  upon  America's 
urban  problems.  Mr.  Johnson's  message 
on  the  cities  is  essentially  an  appeal  to 
the  Congress  to  provide  the  necessary 
funds  In  support  of  programs  designed  to 
overcome  the  great  problem  of  our  cities. 
In  his  message,  the  President  has  asked 
this  Congress  to  renew  Its  pledge  to  elim- 
inate the  slums  and  blighted  neighbor- 
hoods of  our  country  and  to  continue  the 
full  development  of  these  areas.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  asked  the  Congress  to 
authorize  and  appropriate  $500  million  of 
urban  renewal  funds  for  use  In  the  model 
cities  program,  and  has  requested  $1.4 
billion  of  advanced  urban  renewal  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1970. 

Coupled  with  his  request  for  addi- 
tional funds,  the  President  has  called  for 
a  change  In  the  urban  renewal  process 
that  would  enable  our  communities  to 
gain  the  greatest  good  and  the  most 
expeditious  action  from  renewal  funds 
e«£h  year. 

The  urban  renewal  program  of  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment has  distinctly  proven  Its  ability 
upd  strength  to  rebuild  our  cities  and 
towns.  Let  us  now.  in  accordance  with 
the  President's  request,  provide  the 
necessary  funds  so  that  these  programs 
may  attain  their  true  potential.  We  have 
a  firm  commitment  to  the  cities  of  our 
Nation  in  the  form  of  legislation  already 
enacted  and  it  Is  time  that  we  live  up  to 
this  commitment  by  providing  the  neces- 
sary funds. 

Today  there  are  1.949  approved  urban 
renewal  projects  in  over  900  communi- 
ties in  our  48  States.  Puerto  Rico,  the 
District  of  Coliunbia.  Guam,  and  the 
Virgin  .Tslands.  Total  grant  authority 
approved  for  these  projects  Is  $6.22  bll- 
Uon. 

Of  these  1,949  approved  projects,  570 

are  in  plarming  stages,  over  1,000  are  in 

various  stages  of  execution,  and  333  have 

been  completed. 

Through  1967,  the  cumulative  total  of 
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the  number  of  dweUing  units  ^^ch  had 
been  built  In  urban  renewal  areas  had 
reached  approximately  107.000  of  which 
nearly  100.000  are  occupied.  One-fourtn 
of  these  new  dweUing  units  are  for  low- 
and  moderate-income  famlUes. 

But  urban  renewal  Involves  nxore  tl^ 
Just  new  construction.  Ininore^hwi  620 
nroiects  in  375  communities  there  is  a 
JreifdeJ^of  rehabmtation  work  under 
way.  The  rehabUitation  workload  at  the 
end  of   1967  reached  a  total  o^^f'^gj 
structures,  involving  more  than  211. ouo 
dwellinLi^iits.-^other  119.000  dwel  mg 
Ss^i?^inS^^aed  for  rehabiUtation 
In  projects  stUl  in  the  planning  stage, 
•niesl  figures  of  accomplishment  are 
even  more  impressive  when  you  remem- 
^rthat  each  Federal  dollar  for  urban 
SnewS  results  in  $5  of  private  Invest- 
ment. Furthermore,  the  real  estate  tex 
StSrn   from   completed   or   m  process 
xurban  renewal  projecte  is  about  41/2  times 
the  tax  return  prior  to  renewal. 

WhUe  much  has  been  done  m  rebuild- 
ing our  cities  through  urban  renewal, 
much  remains  to  be  done.^        o„^„„rt 
This  is  evidenced  by  the  great  demand 
for  urban  renewal  assistance  from  com- 
munities across  our  land  At  the  «idof 
1966.  the  Renewal  A^^tance  Atour^ 
tratlon  of  the  Department  of  Housuig 
and  Urb^  Development  had  applications 
?or  projects  amounting  to  $1-4  bUUon^  A 
year  later,  at  the  end  of  1967.  the  de 
mand  on  hand  had  risen  to  a  U)t^  of  $1^ 
billion   This  demand  grew  despite  the 
fact  that  $50  million  had  been  approved 
for  projects  during  that  year. 

Communities    have     recognized    the 
value  and  the  importance  of  xirban  re 
newal.  which  has  sferved  as  the  cat^st 
forthe  rebuUding  and  the  revitalization 

°^O^eT?hTySJs.  the  focuaof  the  ^b^ 

=?  oft^^s^P^e^  trar^Sce^q 
^development  Program  has  now  evolved 
into  a  program  designed  to  meet  the 
paramount  needs  of  the  people  of  the 

'""•Sis  has  not  just  happened.  HUD  and 
its  Renewal  Assistance  Admmlstratlon 
r«50gSied  that  the  principal  immediate 
So?  most  cities  are  hoiismg  and^°^8 
In  his  message  on  the  cities,  the  Presi 
dent  has  underlined  this  recognition  by 
calling  for  an  acceleration  of  that  part 
of  HTO's  urban  renewal  program  wWch 
?s  almSi  primarily  at  the  rehabihtation 
of  eristlng  housing  in  renewal  neighbor- 
ho^S  cSled  neighborhood  development 
nroiects.  this  acceleration  process  would 
Tuow  Siies  with  large  blighted  residen- 
tial neighborhoods  which  are  to  be  re- 
newed  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  the 
•         eSg  residents  of  the  neighborhood 
to  have  annual  action  programs. 
"^I?  cuts  the  time  between  Plar^g  and 
action  by  requiring  only  tt^t  degree  of 
planning  necessary  to  indicate  the  city  s 
Spt  and  standards  for  renewal  an^ 
t/>    soeclfy    the    actual    work    program 
whi^uld  be  undertaken  with  confl- 
uence in  that  year.  This  new  process 
wovSd   ellxninate   the    time   consummg. 
long  term,  and  detailed  planning  neces- 
lar?  wS  a  renewal  area  is  to  be  com- 
Dletely  redeveloped  for  a  new  use. 
^Tl  see  it  this  new  renewal  approach 
would:  enable  local  communities  to  take 


ranid  visible  action  to  upgrade  housing 
In  iban  renewal  areas  and  provide 
psychological  impetus  to  the  project. 
ESvlde  good  housing  for  low-  and  mod- 
S2te-income  families  now  living  in  sub- 
:Sa?d  conditions  in  Jhe  ^t  Possib^ 
time-  and  help  prevent  further  aeteri 
oStion  or  Secline  in  the  neighborhood 
during  the  planning  stage. 

It  would  aUow  action  during  and  con- 
cmrent  with  planning  and  give  our _cltle8 
and  towns  a  faster  return  on  their  m- 
testirSnt.  Needless  to  say.  this  new  fiexi- 
bS  approach  will- be  particularly  rele- 
vant to  our  model  cities  program. 

I  support  President  Johnson's  request 
for  increased  urban  renewal  funds  and 
for  his  neighborhood  development  pro- 
gram which  will  provide  om-  "ties  with  , 
Innual  action  projects.  I  ^uPPort  tbem 
because  I  recognize  the  hard  fact  of  life 
that  we  must  continue  to  P/ovide  help 
for  our  cities  and  towns  m  their  efforts 
to  rebuild  and  attain  our  national  hous- 
ing goal  of  "a  decent  home  and  a  smt- 
able     living     environment     for     every 
American  family."  ,  .  ,„ 

Mr.  -raOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  far  as  I  am  poncerned  the 
President's  message  on  cities  is  outstand- 
ing for  one  ipain  reason-its  request  for 
$1  billion  for  model  cities. 

This  Is  the  kind  of  legislation  the  Na- 
tion has  been  waiting  for  ever  since  pas- 
sage of  the  Housing  Act  of  1937.  Forjo 
ySrs  we  in  the  United  States  have  been 
waiting  for  the  kind  of  housing  and  ur- 
ban development  bill,  that  would  encom- 
pass all  the  problems  of  urban  Poverty . 
not  just  housing,  not  Just  clearance,  not 
just  healtti-but  all  of  these  and  more. 

Now  for  the  first  time,  we  have  Uiat 
kind  of  legislation.  If  we  faU  to  give 
President  Johnson  the  kind  of  support  he 
has  requested  we  fall  the  people  of  the 
united  States.  More  than  that  we  make 
a  mockery  of  the  model  citi^  legislation 
we  have  already  passed,  and  the  appro- 
priations-modest though  they  ar^that 
we  have  approved.   Many  of  us  have 
JorkS  hard  and  long  to  make  m(ge 
cities  legislation  come  true,  and  we  feel 
that  the  moment  of  truth  is  here 

Model  cities  is  the  comprehensive  kind 
of  legislation  that  promises  to  do  the 
wholljob;  not  Just  a  bit  or  piece  It  gives 
toe  cities  the  utinost  flexibility  in  plan- 
ning and  in  carrying  out  those  plans. 

It  gives  a  role  to  Uie  people  who  live  Ui 
the  slum  areas  Uiey  have  never  had  be- 
fore: a  chance  to  plan  theu-  own  futures 
MSbe  Uiey  will  succeed,  maybe  they  wUl 
JS^  but  it  WiU  be  Uieir  own  faUures  or 
suc^sses.  not  one's  thrust  upon  them 
from  ab(;ve  or  below.  Personal^.  I  am 
convinced  that  when  the  People  in  our 
^1  communities  get  a  chance  to  det«- 
mSe  tiieir  own  environments,  their  own 
Se^  for  better  schools    housing    and 
JoS^they  will  succeed  beyond  all  our 

^'^T^CT^Srve  that  chance.  And  model 
cities^ives  it  to  them.  That  is  why  I  say. 
support  President  Johnson's  message 

Mr.  KUPPERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker  In- 
ad^uate  housing  is  one  of  the  Nation  s 
greatest  problems.  The  President  m  his 
message  read  to  "^today.  puts  this^t 
the  top  of  his  legislative  list,  and  I  agree. 

NO  major  city  in  America  has  ell^- 
nated  its  bad  housing.  Over  4^2  milUon 


urban  families  live  in  structures  of  such 
Ssre?^  as  to  violate  d^^nt  sten^^^ds^ 
To  meet  the  chaUenge  of  the  future  we 
need  to  provide  at  least  50  percent  moTC 

^''™s"i?at  the  heart'of  our  urban  prob- 
lem For  substandard  hg^i^^  .  lea^  to 
the  development  of  widespread  slum 
arL  InadSuate  and  Insufficient  hous- 
fng^ntributes  to  the  hopelessness  of  the 
ghetto  resident:  it  is  a  factor  ^°^^^^f,^ 
rates  Of  crime,  delinquency,  and  disease. 
tlVgely  inadequate  housing  is  a  rfiarac- 
Stic  of  the  Harlems.'Watts  and  other 
slums  of  cities  large  and  small. 

Hmising  is  central  to  all  of  our  ftepes 
forremaking  the  urban  areas.  U^ess 
there  is  better  housing  available  to  those 
whrare  not  now  adequately  housed,  we 
^m  be  hampered  in  our.  efforts  to  solve 
Sp^obTeSfof  employment,  educauo^. 
aj^d  all  the  other  problems  which  affect       ^ 

'""l  fS%  further  and  say  that  I  feel 
there  is  less  likelihood  of  making  an  Im- 
nact  on  any  of  our  urban  problen^  un- 
less a?  Ve  same  time  the  housing  choices 
in  this  Nation  are  also  expanded  and 

^f  must  provide  an  adequate  supply 
of  decent  housing  for  low-income  people 
miable  to  pay  the  full  cost  of  housing  in 
toe  private' market.  With  the  Presidents 
proposed  program  we  can  hope  to  do  SD_ 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  tiie 
camSn  for  more-and  bet^r-hous- 
ing  This  is  a  nonpartisan  issue.  It  was  a 
Sfpubl^an,  the  late  Senator  Robert  A. 
Sf t  who  led  the  flght  for  «^^:jf  ^- 
ment  We  must  continue  that  fight. 

Mr  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  tiie 
most'signiflcant  developments  of  rwent 
years  in  the  housing  and  urban  fleld- 
Si  now  so  strongly  stressed  in  President 
Johnson's,  program— is    tiie   total    ap- 

^"^e  was  only  a  few  years  ago  when 
private  was  Private  and  public  was  pub- 
lic and  nevef  the  twain  could  meet.  We 
Seilb?rately  maintained  walls  and  gaps 
teS  Private  and  PubUc  enterprise  ij 
dealing   wiUi   our   housing   and   urban 

'"'tS^"  heaven  we  have  changed  that. 
And  I  am  glad  to  see  the  heavy  str^ 
tS  President  Johnson  in  his  message  on 
toe  cities,  has  placed  on  the  rde  of  tjie 
private  sector  in  meeting  public  needs. 
Sd  role  of  public  action  to  support  pri- 
^te^rogreS.  We  need  them  both  and 
we  need  them  working  closely  together 
Look    at    the    changes    that    have    ^ 

^'pTate  developers  are  now  Initiating. 
bJlding  and  in  some  cases  even  man- 
Qoinff  low-rent  public  housing. 
^buT  funds  through  subsidies  and 
lo^ixiterit  rat^.  are  making  it  P(»^ble 
for  low-  and  moderate-income  famdles 
S  livTin  privately  owned  rental  hous- 

^^vate  funds,  along  with  pubUc 
mSy  are  now  going  into  new  methods 
.^d  Saterials^to  research  and  Into 
^ctldal  demonstrations  to  lower  ^^ 
hMislng  for  efficient  means  of  rehablll- 
?ation.  f or  better  design,  for  planning  and 
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faculties— to  bring  better  housing  to 
more  people  and  Improve  the  urban  en- 
vironment. 

We  now  nnd  private  and  public  Join- 
ing together  to  produce  apartment  units 
at  lower  cost,  and  to  improve  housing 
without  displacing  people  We  must  keep 
the  public  financing  of  these  joint  ven- 
tures moving  ahead. 

And  President  Johnson  has  made  such 
a  proposal — authorization  for  the  forma- 
tion of  privately  fimded  partnerships. 
The  express  purpose  of  these  partner- 
ships will  be  to  join  private  capital  with 
business  skills  to  help  close  the  low-In- 
come housing  gap. 

It  is  a  worthwhile  proposal  and  one 
which  merits  the  enthusiastic  support  by 
Congress. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  called  for  the  building 
of  300,000  new  low-  and  middle-income 
housing  units  beginning  in  fiscal  1969. 
In  so  doing  he  has  recognized  one  of  the 
great  problems  facing  our  country — In- 
adequate housing — and  he  has  called  on 
us  to  move,  decisively  in  meeting  it: 

Today's  message  calls  for  an  expansion 
of  existing  housing  prggrams — such  as 
public  housing  and  rent  supplements  and 
for  the  enactment  of  new  programs — 
such  as  the  interest  payment  program. 

The  urban  popiilation  of  this  great  Na- 
tion will  increase  drastically  over  the 
next  30  years — and  so  will  the  demand 
for  adequate  housing.  But  even  if  our 
population  stood  still  we  would  still  have 
to  come  to  grips  with  the  fact  that  there 
are  approximately  6  million  substandard 
housing  units  being  lived  in  in  this  coun- 
try today.  This  in  itself  is  a  problem  de- 
manding our  attention. 

When  both  these  factors  are  considered 
together,  it  becomes  imperative  that  we 
act  now — and  decisively.  The  President 
has  recognized  the  full  dimensions  of  the 
problem — and  he  has  asked  us  to  join 
him  in  a  campaign  to  solve  it.  We  can 
do  no  less  than  give  him  our  full  support. 
Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  coun- 
ti-y  is  faced  today  with  what  seems  to  be 
two  incompatible  realities.  We  are  at 
once  confronted  with  a  crisis  of  unmet 
needs  in  our  cities  and  other  Important 
demands  on  our  resources  which  require 
that  we  keep  spending  to  a  minimum. 

At  this  critical  juncture  we  cannot  de- 
cide on  an  elther-or  choice  of  action.  We 
must  do  both.  The  blight,  despair,  and 
human  frustration  in  our  urban  areas 
cannot  wait  for  more  affluent  days.  Our 
only  realistic  course  of  action  is  to  take 
a  hard  look  at  the  way  we  spend  money 
for  our  cities  and  make  sure  that  every 
dollar  spent  brings  a  maximum  return  in 
making  our  cities  better  places  in  which 
to  live. 

In  his  message  on  cities.  President 
Johnson  has  set  his  priorities  and  asked 
this  Congress  to  appropriate  $1  billion 
for  the  model  cities  progrtun.  I  support 
that  decision  to  concentrate  resources  in 
this  new  program  and  I  hope  my  fellow 
Congressmen  will  recognize  the  prudence 
and  necessity  of  allocating  the  requested 
$1  billion  for  model  cities. 

Model  cities  is  not  a  new  program  in 
the  sense  of  spending  new  money  to 
achieve  new  objectives.  Rather,  model 
cities  is  a  program  designed  to  accom- 
plish the  best  possible  use  of  the  over  200 
categorical    grant-in-aid    programs   al- 


ready created  by  Congress  to  solve  urban 
problems. 

An  editorial  published  February  23  in 
the  Springfield  Daily  News  points  out  how 
President  Johnsons  Model  Cities  pro- 
gram will  help  knit  together  the  efforts 
to  rebuild  America's  cities: 
Satk  the  Cries 

No  American  seriously  concerned  with  the 
decay  and  despair  of  the  cities  can  fault  the 
President's  ambitious  program  calUng  for  a 
massive  rebuilding  program' during  the  next 
10  years. 

The  Important  thing,  nonetheless.  Is  that  a 
good  start  has  already  been  made  through 
urban  renewal  and  antlpoverty,  and  now  rent 
supplement  and  Model  Cities  programs.  Model 
Cities — in  which  Springfield  ha«  a  vital 
stalte — Is  proposed  for  a  $2.5  billion  expendl- 
txire  over  the  next  three  fiscal  years.  In  addi- 
tion, the  President  seelcs  »500  million  in  fiscal 
1969  for  urban  renewal  work  related  solely 
to  the  Model  Cities  program. 

Pimdlng  Is  not  likely  to  keep  pace  with 
hopes  In  Model  Cities  and  other  areas.  But 
this  must  not  deter  us  from  our  urban  goal. 
It  Is  encouraging  at  the  same  lime  that  much 
of  the  stress  In  the  President's  housing  and 
urban  message  focuses  on  the  role  of  the  pri- 
vate sector  which  Is  being  asked  to  cooperate 
to  an  ever  Increasing  extent  with  the  govern- 
ment's attack  on  urban  blight. 

It  should  be  clear  to  all  by  now  that — as 
the  President  stressed  again  yesterday— 
"America's  cities  are  In  crisis"  and  "There  is 
no  time  to  lose. "  What  is  needed  now  Is  the 
determlnutlon  to  go  out  and  do  the  Job  that 
must  be  done. 

Every  model  cities  supplemental  dollar 
will  attract  10  additional  dollars  in  local 
public  funds,  private  investment,  and 
other  Federal  funds.  The  great  quality  of 
the  model  cities  program  is  that  it  allows 
these  selected  cities  to  Insure  that  the 
effect  of  these  dollars  will  not  be  dissi- 
pated in  fragmented,  overlapping  ef- 
forts. In  a  period  when  we  must  measure 
the  value  of  every  dollar  spent  against 
a  yardstick  of  human  betterment,  the 
model  cities  program  provides  an  effec- 
tive channel  for  concentrating  the  im- 
pact of  limited  resources. 

For  the  63  cities  and  counties  selected 
for  the  model  cities  program  last  Nov- 
ember and  for  the  70  that  will  be  chosen 
this  year,  model  cities  means  new  hope — 
a  new  hope  of  transforming  flums  into 
decent  places  to  live.  With  the  new  tools 
model  cities  offers,  these  cities  can  chart 
a  path  that  will  lead  to  the  fulfillment 
of  long  standing  unmet  needs. 

The  urgent  needs  of  the  4  million 
people  living  in  the  first  63  target  neigh- 
borhoods In  undeniable: 

Nearly  a  third  of  the  1  million  families 
they  constitute  are  living  below  the  pov- 
erty level. 

One-fotirth  of  the  housing  In  these 
neighborhoods  is  substandard. 

One  out  of  three  adults  has  an  ele- 
mentary education. 

Unemployment  is  twice  the  national 
rate  and  the  number  of  those  working 
below  their  capacity  Is  too  great. 

Across  country  these  63  cities,  large 
and    small,    have    begun    planning    to 
change  these  intolerable  conditions. 
I    Within  days  after  the  November  an- 
(nouncement  of  cities,  representatives  of 
Nthe  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  and  other  Federal  agencies 
were  visiting  ■  these  cities  to  pledge  full 
cooperation  in  cairylng  out  their  pro- 
grams. The  cities  will  have  the  full  range 


of  Federal  urban  programs,  technical 
assistance  from  Federal  interagency 
teams,  and  model  cities  supplemental 
funds  toVuse  for  filling  gaps  In  existing 
programaand  exploring  new  solutions. 
The  challCTige  is  to  coordinate  these  tools 
along  with  other  private  and  public  re- 
sources in  a  locally  tailored  program  to 
meet  much  problems  as  insufficient  hous- 
ing, unemployment,  poor  education,  and 
ill  health. 

Applications  prepared  by  these  cities 
last  spring  as  the  first  step  in  the  model 
cities  effort  show  that  they  are  ready  to 
meet  the  challenge.  These  applications 
reveal  soul-searching  analyses  of  basic 
problems  and  solid  constructive  ap- 
proaches for  attacking  them.  A  few  ex- 
amples will  Illustrate  my  point. 

In  Seattle,  Wash.,  where  ^0  percent  of 
the  employable  men  living  in  the  model 
neighborhood  area  are  jobless,  the  city 
proposes  a  comprehensive  emol^Tnent 
program  to  recruit,  train,  and  nfiti  new 
careers  for  the  unemployed.  Block  work- 
ers from  the  model  neighborhood  would 
seek  out  fellow  residents  who  have  long 
since  given  up  hope  of  finding  a  decent 
job.  EmplojTnent  services  located  in  a 
multipurpose  community  ser\1ce  center 
would  plan  a  training  program  leading 
to  a  new  career. 

Complementing  these  activities,  ."^mall 
commercial  shops  to  be  opened  up  in 
apartment  buildings  throughout  the 
neighborhood  would  creat  job  opportu- 
nities for  other  residents  and  at  the  same 
time  provide  a  valuable  res»urce  for  the 
community.  Financing  for  shops  and 
training  for  budding  entrepreneurs 
would  come  through  the  combined  efforts 
of  the  Seattle  business  community  and 
the  Small  Business  Administration. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  country  Balti- 
more. Md.,  pr9Poses  using  the  superior 
education  and  medical  facilities  of  a 
great  university  in  combination  with  the 
talents  and  training  of  Negro  medics 
returning  from  Vietnam  to  Improve 
health  and  employment  In  the  commu- 
nity. Model  neighborhood  residents 
would  be  trained  as  professional  health 
aides  to  work  with  the  medics  In  special 
health  programs  for  the  model  neigh- 
borhood. 

Recognizing  that  good  education  for 
our  young  people  will  be  a  key  to  a  better 
future  for  our  cities,  Oakland,  Calif., 
proposes  using  a  combination  of  profes- 
sionals from  the  business  community  and 
parents  from  the  neighborhood  to  im- 
prove schools.  Local  Industry  would  work 
with  the  school  system  to  make  curricu- 
lum more  relevant  to  future  job  needs 
and  volunteer  professionals  would  teach 
classes  in  line  with  their  particular  tal- 
ents. Parents  working  as  teacher  aides 
would  earn  additional  Income  while  play- 
ing a  vital  role  in  their  local  schools. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  Irmovatlve 
Ideas  that  the  cities  have  suggested  in 
their  model  cities  applications.  Two  key 
elements  are  apparent — cities  are  plan- 
ning to  use  a  combination  of  public  smd 
private  resources  to  meet  multiple  needs, 
and  they  are  anxious  to  explore  fresh 
approaches  to  old  problems. 

Herein  lies  the  significance  of  the 
model  cities  progrtim.  Concentration  and 
coordination  will  multiply  the  Impact  of 
dollars  spent  in  this  program.  Communl- 
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ties  can  work  out  solutions  thaJvrtUbest 
fit  their  needs.  Smaller  cities  Uke  ^gje 
Pft-ss  Tex  and  Gainesville.  Ga.,  have 
nSs  diffe'reiS  from  those  of  New  York 
S!ty  and  Chicago.  Within  the  framework 

of  model  cities  <»n«?^'"i^^',  °J^*llfe  S 
and  economic  conditions  wlU  ^  f^  ^j 
pursue  their  own  answers  to  problems  oi 

"TthSrt  range,  model  cities  means 
jSer  Uves  for  the  Peo^le^Unng  in  the 
model  neighborhoods  of  the  63  selectea 
Pities  and  the  70  more  to  come.  In  tne 
forSrSS  model  cities  will  mean  a  senes 
of  triS'  and  tested  techniques  wluch 
c  ties  Serywhere  can  use  to  meet  urb^i 

problems.  We  have  lo^Pf.f,  ^fe  W 
t/»  the  concept  of  ovu-  localities  as  exper 
SilStaUa^omtories  for  Problem  foWing 
approaches.  The  model  c^ies  program 
gives  the  cities  the  freedom  to  make  this 

'°DiXg  fSar  these  63  cities  will  be 
biSSS  on  their  original  applications 
to  pSS  a  1-year  detaUed  action  program 
Sr  uDKradlng  model  neighborhoods  and 
a  [ong™?5-year  Program.  We  mv^t 
take  acUon  now  to  make  sme  that  tne 
a^pef?5  approaches  these  cities  are  now 
developing  will  reach  the  stage  of  ac- 
Son    -The  $200  million  of  model  cities 
suDnlemental    money    we    appropriated 
w  vSr  is  only  a  smaU  beginmng  to- 
ward'wiat'  thei  63  cities  will  need  to 
carry  out  their  programs. 

The   $1   billion  requested  for  model 
clt  es  by  the  President  in  his  c  tf  n^es- 
sace  represents  S500  million  for  direct 
mod°l  cities  supplemental  grants  and 
«nn  mn  ion  for  urban  renewal  projects 
fn  mod^ciSes°IrSs.  All  but  $350  million 
o^Sie  urban  renewal  funds  has  a^/^^ 
been  authorized  by  Congress  and  our  tesk 
in  this  session  is  to  give  full  authonz| 
tinn   and  appropriation   so   that  inese 
co^urdtie?  can  begin  the  hard  work 

""^StluesTon  our  Nation  faces  today 
i«;  not  whether  we  will  devote  part  of  our 
S^urS  to  break  the  forces  of  igno- 
Snce  poverty,  and  despair  that  grip  our 
^Hpt-the  nek  Is  too  great  to  require 
'aS  amw^r.  ^at  we  must  decide  is  how 
„or,  KoQt  use  our  resources  to  open 
^p  thTdJ^rs  o'opp^unity  for  our  imier 

''I'wo'iSggest  to  you  that  appropri- 
ating ilbUUon  for  the  model  cities  pro- 
gmm  wiU  be  a  wise  investment  in.  not 
oT^v  the  future  of  approximately  130 
dtSs  mat  WiU  participate  in  the  pro- 
eram  but-even  more  miportantly— wise 
Kiment  In  the  f titure  of  Americ^ 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker 
President    Johnson's    message    on    the 
S£S  of  the  cities  is  certainly  a  chal- 
lenging and  compelling  document 

S  eloquent  message  is  a  catalog  of 
the  pS,bteSis  that  beset  our  cities-large 
aSid  smaU-progress  made  toward  si 
Sn  of  these  problems-and  of  the  Pres^ 
dent's  proposed  response  to  these  prob 

^'^.  speaker.  It  Is  time  that  our  iat|er 
clties  are  caught  In  a  population  stran- 
Silatio^ur  small  clUes  are  caught  In 

^S^Srre?Sr?rihat«ieNa«.n 

is^^ening  downhill  towarf  ite  ttod 

CTeat  crisis— the  crisis  of  our  citl^.  These 

ESori"ies  say  the  first  great  «rtsls,SI 
tiie  avil  war.  The  second  great  crisis 


v„«-the  CTcat  depression.  The  third  Is 
!Lw  tS  bf  the  continuing  deterioration 
^m,r  cities  under  the  massive  pressures 
?f  °?he  Session  explosion-^oupled 
with  the  impact  of  greut  and  sudden 
chSige  to  JSSiy  dimensions  affecting  ur- 

^^All'of  us  know  the  symptoms  of  the 

ac^lerat^   "r^*"^^TofTpS>plet 
ready  placed  seven  out  of  ^10  people  in 
thu  Nation  on  1  percent  of  the  land. 
'"^We  must  pfoceSi  in  an  orderly  way 
in  a  society  of  law  and  order  to  solve 
the  problems  created  by  this  transition. 
Wp  must  meet  the  challenges  of  change. 
"^CertS?  greater  participatiori  by  pr i- 
va?l  enterprise  in  Pro|r-^^f  PresSeS 
assist  our  cities  is  "ee^^?„,^Vhir  recSn- 
is   to  be   commended   for  this  recom 

""'The^P^e'lident  makes  a  number  of  other 
sweeping  recommendatioiis  in  regard  to 
nroerams  for  our  cities  that  tne  uon 
S  iS^t  carefully  study  and  evaluate^ 
The  problems  of  our  towns  and  cities 
have  been  developing  over  the  years  and 
m,uire  our  constant,  careful,  and  unre- 

'^^'iJfaiS'we^ must  continue  to  make 
furthSprogress  in  the  solution  of  the 

^trBI^S^^^Mr.- speaker,  my  col- 
leagues have  today  and  in  the  past  of- 
fered many  good  solid  reasons  for  sup- 
Sn^e  model  cities  program  aiid 
me  approach  it  offers  for  .soMng  the 
probleVas  of  the  cities.  President  John- 
sons i^ssage  on  the  cities  ;X^„f^SS 
we  continue  our  support  of  this  program 
with  $1  billion.  I  think  we  should  sup- 
Sirt  this  request  which  wiU  enable  this 
S??que  a^^highly  promising  program 
to  continue  proper  operation^ 

eraTreror/S^Sfon^^^^^^^^^^ 
one  of  them  Which  I  feel  is  absolu^^j; 
vital  to  a  successful  national  urban 
effort  Ya^  convinced  that  we  will  never 
Sreal  headway  in  the  battle  against 
Si  bUght  unless  we  can  enlist  the 
^pSrt  the  skills,  and  the  resources  of 
0^    greatest    national    asset^pnvate 

mpnt  and  business  to  get  the  joo  aoiic. 
SSstS  in  recent  yea- h^  show^i  an 
increased  awareness  of  social  needs.  Bi 

^ifagX-e^Sen-^^ti^r-^^^^^^^^ 
Sr^'as  -perhaps  the  m^^^t  -^- 
tant    new    example    of    Fedeiai  locai 

"^^sSiTis  looking  for  ways  to  be- 
comTSU.  the  model  cities  Prog-m 
offei-s  them  the  opportunity  to  effectively 

employ  their  resources  "^^^  .^^^^ess 
The  numerous  examples  of  business 

participation  in  prepanng  the  193  ap^U 
Stions  for  planning  granU  last  May 
indicates  readiness  to  ^eet^  the  chai_ 
lenee  McDonneU  Aircraft  lent  the  serv 
i^  of  one  of  their  top  management 
«;^iaUsts  for  several  months  to  help 

Kodak    m    Rochester.    N.Y..    is 


starting  a  program  to  help  establish 
Smdustfy  Which  mumeshjthj^^ 
model    cities    program.    In    appncaiioii 

^E^^S^riveft^o  ^s^PoSrngTh; 
SU'eSS  efforl  To  me  t^is  local 
b\Sness  interest  is  one  of  the  most  en 

couraging  and  promismg  elements  of  the 

model  cities  program. 

President  Johnson's  message  on  the 

£:rat^TiS^of%%^^^^^^ 


pa^cS  to  POlnrourthT  emphgs 
fhat  PreSdent  Johnson  has  placed  on-tfte 
Inle  that  private  enterprise  can  play  m 
dealiS  wltk  our  housing  and  urban  prob- 

^^^T^e  Federal  Government,  cannot  be 
thl^le  Snt  of  urban  change.  The  job 
reqiSes  ttie  talent,  resources  and  flexi- 

^^^JlefeC'^tl-Xtodications    that  . 
biSfess  is'^sponding.  A  IJst  of  major 
irwiiwtries  and  businesses  that  aie  now 

n  blue-chip  list  from  your  stockbiokcK-^ 
some    corporations    are    actively    m- 
vofved  in  planning  and  development  o 
housing  and  new  communities,  m  le 
search  ai^  development  into  mo^^  eifi- 
fj.f  mp^thods  of  mass  transportation,  in 
;r.rSSlStnd  i?crmtlng  Iron,  the  low-   . 

""Se^Smpanles  have  been  Involved 
witoTnveSts  and  capital  on  a  large 

-I'Lsrat^Ss^s.u-^-s'"/. 

^VaSXn'-^r^ipsVtdro-- 

:oE'SeRi^=r=rs| 
-sjr.sjh-^-rpe^rfx 

mend  the  President  in  .his  forts  to  k^P 
this  pai-tnership  of  busmess  and  Govern 

"^^iST/SS'eTT.  Mr.  speaker,  the  Pres- 

H™sih?Sv=« 

"  UndouSy'  responsible    citizens    in 
evS  fiefd  will  heed  the  President's  cal 
rii  vQiiv  to  the  support  of  this  years 
SlslSnrrbeyJnd  tl»t  wlU  «or^ 

snrrmS's.«po'^-sw 

nlnt  of  the  united  Auto  Workers.  Walter 
P  Reuther  Under  unanimous  consent  I 

I^Sp'S^-VtKSt^ln-S 

:£~o^S'H5'Br 
srsnr,rv'.srur« ./.» „»« 
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have  in  our  national  policy  conslderaUon  baa 
begun  to  be  realized.  It  is  imaginative  and 
InnovaUve.  It  suggests  using  the  public  and 
private  sectors  In  ways  that  will  permit  both 
to  work  together  so  that  we  can  make  all  our 
communities  livable. 

We  especially  support  those  efforts  that 
start  to  provide  more  housing — rental  and 
ownership — for  our  low  Income  families.  The 
proposed  Interest  rate  subsidy.  Increasing 
"model  clUes  funding,  developing  new  towns 
based  on  diversity  of  Income  and  race,  and 
the  long-term  funding  of  these  programs 
provide  the  tools  necessary  to  do  the  Job 
We  are  especially  gratified  by  the  proposed 
changes  In  P.N  MA.  for  they  will  make  It 
possible  to  utilize  efficiently  union  pension 
funds  for  housing.  In  addition,  the  consor- 
tium proposal  enables  private  enterprise  to 
place  Its  resources  behind  social  development 
and  stimulate  the  creation  of  local  housing 
consortU.  The  PNMA  and  consortium  pro- 
posals permit  the  private  sector  to  harness 
Its  energies  In  socially  useful  ways  that  will 
benefit  the  entire  Nation. 

The  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1968  will  be  one  of  the  most  Important 
pieces  of  leglslaUon  that  the  Congress  has 
considered  In  recent  years.  Sour  proposals 
deserve  fuU  support.  They  should  be  enacted 
promptay.  W»  will  work  hard  to  help  pass 
them. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Johnson's  proposal  for  expansion  of  the 
urban  renewal  program  Is  one  of  the 
most  essential  proposals  before  us.  It  Is 
critical  to  the  success  of  the  model  cities 
program.  It  Is  just  as  critical  to  the  towns 
and  cities  which,  while  not  yet  in  that 
program,  are  moving  ahead  In  eliminat- 
ing blight  and  rehabilitating  slums. 

The  President  has  called  for  $500  mil- 
lion in  urban  renewal  money  as  vital  sup- 
port for  the  model  cities  program.  And 
he  has  called  for  a  stepped-up  renewal 
program  In  all  urban  areas  over  the  next 
2  years. 

These  grant  funds  will  mean  $8  to  $10 
billion  In  private  development  added  to 
the  public  funds. 

It  will  mean  a  rapid  expansion  of  re- 
habilitation and  neighborhood  conserva- 
tion efforts  well  underway  In  most  of 
our  towns  and  cities. 

It  will  mean  opening  needed  land  In 
our  cities  for  low-  and  moderate-Income 
housing — where  most  of  the  people  are 
and  will  be. 

It  will  mean  strengthening  the  pro- 
grams of  code  enforcement  now  in  prog- 
ress in  scores  of  towns  and  cities. 

It  will  mean  parks  and  playgrounds 
Instead  of  garbage-strewn  streets  for 
children  to  grow  up  In. 

It  will  mean  changing  the  lives  of 
thousands  of  families,  and  turning  areas 
that  were  once  the  shame  of  the  com- 
munity into  Inviting  neighborhoods  that 
will  inspire  pride  and  hope. 

The  towns  and  cities  want  and  need 
even  more  than  the  President  proposes. 
We  must  not  give  them  less. 
•  Mr.  Speaker.  I  highly  support  the 
President's  recommendations  for  com- 
bating the  crisis  of  the  cities.  We  should 
all  strongly  support  such  a  proposal  and 
work  for  its  passage  before  it  Is  too  late. 
Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  satisfying  the  need  for  public 
facilities  to  serve  the  growing  urban 
areas  of  the  Nation — small  towns  and 
suburbs  as  well  as  the  Cities— is  a  major 
challenge  and  an  opportunity  to  Improve 
the  quality  of  urban  life  for  Americans 
in  communities  o*  all  sizes. 


Commimlties  in  our  suburban  and 
rural  areas  are  faced  with  growing  de- 
mands for  public  facilities  and  growing 
problems  of  financial  responsibility.  The 
possibility  that  these  necessary  facilities 
might  be  built  on  a  haphazaixi.  Individ- 
ual basis,  without  regard  to  economy  of 
scale  and  areawide  needs,  warrants  the 
utmost  concern. 

The  areawide  incentive  grant  program 
would,  at  a  modest  cost,  encourage  the 
planned  provision  of  public  facilities  to 
serve  the  most  people  at  the  lowest  cost 
In  our  growth  areas  By  providing  in- 
centive grants  to  be  applied  to  projects 
planned  with  an  entire  area  In  mind,  the 
program  would  demonstrate  the  efHcien- 
cies  that  can  result  from  planning  and 
programing  for  publis  facilities  on  an 
areawide  basis,  and  earn  its  cost  many 
times  over. 

Projects  Included  imder  10  separate 
Federal  grant  programs  and  adminis- 
tered by  Ave  different  departments  and 
agencies  would  be  eligible  to  receive  sup- 
plemental grants.  Eligible  projects  would 
include  basic  water  and  sewer  facilities, 
medical,  cultural,  and  recreational  fa- 
cilities, among  others. 

The  Federal  Government  would  point 
the  way  through  such^'incentive  grants 
to  increased  cooperation  among  local 
jurisdictions  with  similar  needs  and 
goals.  It  is  a  well-documented  fact  that 
when  a  gix)up  of  communities  join  forces 
to  provide  a  needed  public  facility,  the 
result  is  better  service  to  more  people  in 
a  larger  area  at  a  lower  cost.  We  cannot 
afford  to  spend  our  tax  dollars  any  less 
wisely. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. President  Johnson  has  called  for  a 
low-income  housing  program  that  will 
see  the  start  of  300.000  units  in  the  next 
fiscal  year  and  the  construction  of  6  mil- 
lion in  the  next  10  years. 

That  Is  a  large  order.  We  have  never 
approached  that  in  the  past.  Some  may 
ask  whether  we  should  do  It  at  the 
present. 

I  say  to  you  that  there  is  no  longer 
time  to  ask  whether  we  should  under- 
teke  this  effort.  We  aU  know  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  crisis  afflicting  our  cities— 
and  at  the  core  of  this  crisis  is  housing. 
Not  only  do  we  have  to  work  with  the 
millions  of  substandard  units  currently 
lived  in  our  cities — we  must  develop  pro- 
grams to  assure  millions  of  new  Ameri- 
cans each  year  adequate  shelter. 

The  question  is  no  longer  should  we. 
It  is  simply  how  can  we.  And  today  the 
President  has  proposed  an  answer. 

He  has  called  on  Congress  to  enact 
legislation  which  will  enable  the  Federal 
Government,  through  new  and  existing 
programs,  to  move  Into  volume  produc- 
tioi^^ 

^ffle  need  Is  clear.  The  time  for  action 
is  now.  It  is  up  to  us.  I  urge  you  to  join 
me  in  the  President's  campaign  to  con- 
struct 6  million  units  of  federally  as- 
sisted housing  over  the  next  10  years.  I 
urge  you  to  support  his  proposals. 

These  and  new  broadened  means  for 
combining  private  and  public  action 
stand  ready  now,  thanks  to  these  new 
breakthrough  efforts,  to  meet  the  Presi- 
dent's goal  next  year  and  In  the  next  10 
years.  We  must  back  this  goal  to  the  full. 


crrr  inscrance 


Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  express  my  sup- 
port for  the  President's  proposals  con- 
cerning the  insurance  of  property  in  our 
center  cities. 

I  do  not  regard  this  as  an  attempt  by 
the  Federal  Government  either  to  com- 
pete with,  or  substitute  for,  the  efforts  of 
private  industry.  Nor  can  it  be  construed 
as  a  move  to  encroach  upon  State  or  local 
Jurisdictions.  Rather,  these  proposals 
merge  the  talents  and  resources  of  all 
Involved  to  achieve  what  I  believe  is  a 
workable  solution  to  an  admittedly  difQ- 
cult  problem. 

Under  this  program,  the  Insurance  In- 
dustry Itself  would  take  the  lead  In  form- 
ing voluntary  plans  assuring  all  property 
owners  fair  access  to  property  Insurance. 
Second,  the  States  In  cooperation  with 
the  Industry,  would  form  pools  to  insure 
properties  that  the  companies  otherwise 
might  not  accept. 

Third.  It  creates  a  National  Insurance 
Development  Corporation,  representing 
all  interested  parties,  to  back  the  com- 
panies in  the  event  of  large  riot  losses. 

Fourth,  it  would  permit  the  Federal 
Government  to  defer  taxes  for  partici- 
pating companies. 

Supplementing  action  would  be  taken 
to  train  agents  and  brokers  froin  core 
areas,  eliminate  discrimination  in  com- 
pany hiring,  and  develop  new  ways  of 
preventing  losses  from  the  sale  of  insur- 
ance to  low-income  areas. 

This  bill  Is  needed  as  part  of  an  over- 
all program  to  revitalize  our  cities.  It  will 
restore  confidence  and  commitment  to 
our  blighted  urban  areas.  It  deserves  our 
fullest  support. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  90th 
Congress  is  faced,  in  this  year  of  limited 
Government  spending,  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  stamping  priorities  on  some 
of  the  ooimtry's  most  pressing  problems. 
In  my  opinion,  where  we  place  those 
priorities  will  be  of  lasting  significance. 
Not  only  are  we  faced  with  financing 
a  war  abroad,  but  the  challenges  1968 
presents  at  home  are  staggering — crime, 
rising  population,  crowded  classrooms, 
and  the  urban  crisis,  to  name  a  few.  But 
I  count  chief  among  our  domestit  needs 
the  problems  of  the  urban  poor,  and  I  am 
especially  pleased  that  the  President,  too, 
places  a  high  priority  on  these  needs.  I 
intend  to  support  his  Imaginative  pro- 
posals for  urban  renewal,  model  cities 
and  area  development  grants,  and  I  urge 
Members  of  the  House  to  join  me. 

It  Is  imfortunate  that  urban  discon- 
tent has.  in  the  past  few  years,  become 
almost  an  expected  facet  of  the  summer 
months.  Riots,  we  can  all  agree,  solve 
nothing.  They  bring  financial  loss,  public 
shame,  death  and  angviish.  They  leave 
our  cities  burning,  and  our  people  in 
discord    and    bitterness.     They    force" 
Americans  to  fight  Americans.  But  until 
the  urban  crisis  Is  met  head-on.  the 
discontent  and  tension  that  produce  riots 
cannot  be  alleviated.  So  long  as  we  permit 
absentee  landlords  to  deal  high-handedly 
with  tenants,  who  live  without  heat  in 
substandard  buildings  then  we  are  not 
meeting  the  urban  crisis.  So  long  as  we 
fail  to  provide  adequate  funds  for  addi- 
tional low-cost  housing  and  increased 
urban  renewal  then  we  are  not  meeting 
the  urban  crisis. 
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so  long  as  rats  and  insects  breeddls- 
tea^  in  our  cities  then  we  are  not  meet- 
•Sf  tS  urban  crisis.  So  long  as  residents 
3^»rrt»n  slums  faU  to  get  respect  and 
S^xSStfon  due  them  a^  hvmian  beings 
and  so  long  as  the  opporturJtyf  or  a  bet 
ter  life  is  withheld  from  them  then  we 
S  not  meeting  the  urban  crisis.  M^d 
Sftll  we  do  meet  these  chaUenges,  we  wiU 
St  alTl^te  the  principal  causes  of  ten- 
sion and  riots  in  our  cities. 

The  President's  urban  proposals  have 
been  diluted  to  meet  these  challenges. 
Sklng  the  source  Of  poverty  and  m- 
justice.  coupled  with  the  f^  |2  ^8  bli 
ion  sought  for  the  war  on  Poverty,  the 
package   represents   a   significant   step 
Krd.  Let  me  urge.  Mr- Speaker  that 
we  show  our  concern  for  the  poor  with  a 
'Srong  effective  and  timely  endorsement 
of  the  President's  proposals. 

Mr  SHIPLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pride 
that  famiUes  took  in.  their  rugged  land 
iSS  its  log  cabin  during  the  foun^g 
veajs  of  this  country  is  not  much  difier- 
eS  frSm  that  of  the  present  day  fan^ 
^    S  a  home  that  contains  every  modem 

~Sr^wnership  continues  to  bring  a 

sense  of  community  ^elong^^i  °i  ^t  ^ 
ticipatlon,  of  accomplishment.  It  gives  a 

•  •  measure  of  social  standing^  rmvens 
But,  unfortunately.  ther«  are  citizens 
of  thi^  Nation  who  do  not  now  have  the 
opportunity  of  buying  their  hf^e  ^^^ 
Ke  the  fact  of  homeownership.  Low- 
incSme  famlUes  also  want  to  own  the 
SSrwhere  they  Uve.  But.  at  present 
the  benefits  of  homeownership  are  be- 
yond S  resources.  This  is  a  situation 
that  must  be  corrected. 

The  homeownership  proposal  in  t,lie 
PrSdent's  housing  bill  offers  a  major 
Tip  toward  the  solution  of  this  situat  on^ 
Wp  have  the  opportunity  to  help  less 
SrtuS  cSLiSlespeclally  those  who 
rSde  in  our  urban  areas,  upgrade  their 
lives— to  help  themselves. 

wT^  provide  the  catalyst  that  could 
he  thelSibilizing  infiuence  in  neighbor- 
h^'JJtSoSJt  this  Nation Jhrough 
JSe  incentive  of  hoineownership  the 
family     the    neighborhood,    the    entire 

SSnity  can  be  ren^^J^Sltt^^£me 
ine  ways  and  means  for  moderate  income 
SSs  to  attain  the  goal  of  homeown- 
So  we  are  also  aiding  in  the  develop- 
ment'if  stable  economic  conditions,  price, 

^CotStSr^tory  of  heeding  the 
n^of  all^ple.  The  need  now  is 
SSSt  home.s  ?o?our  People.  homes  that 
S  can  take  pride  in,  homes  that  they 
Sm  work  to  preserve,  homes  that  they 

can  call  their  own. 

Mr  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  speaker,  Presl- 

der^jXson  has  chosen  to  make  the 
model  cities  program  a  keystone  of  the 
Ttlonal  strategy  on  urban  P/oblems^  I 
consider  this  program  one  of  the  "JjJ 
effective  tools  ever  devised  for  meeting 
Xr!  needs  and  I  fon^H^smP^rt^, 
model  cities  proposals  in  the  President  s 

"rh?ne?ds'^orthf63  cities  and  counUes 
■     seStod  for  model  cities  Plannmgg^n^ 

last  November  are  ^8e"/-  J^l  ~^get 
four  million  residents  of  these  target 
ariLSe  living  in  some  of  the  worst  con- 
ditions of  poverty  imaginable.  Nearly 
Si^-SlrS  of^the  families  have  incornes  of 
less  than  $3,000  annually",  a  fourth  uve 


in  substandard  housing:  ^^^P^X'S 
;=   rtniihip   the  national  rate,   twice  as 
^iaSy  b2.ie?do  not  live  beyond  li^ancy; 
Sid  one  m  three  adults  never  made  it  to 
hieh  school.  But  statistics  teU  only  part 
S  the  stoS  They  do  not  refiect  the  hun- 
Sr^s  of  y^ung  men  who  have  long  since 
SvTn  up  hope  of  finding  a  decent  30b 
fnd  have  stopped  looking.  They  do  not 
^enTile^^^m  famines  w„^°,-^! 
be  working  at  two  jobs  and  still  not  earn- 
mg  enough  money  to  support  their  fsunl- 
iCs    How    then,  can  they  ever  hope  to 
pfovi?e  I'deceni  home  for  their  famiUes? 
The  model  cities  program  offers  hope 
to  thi  residents  of  these  neighborhoods 
^ndlo  the  residents  of  the  other  target 
areas   that   vnll   be   named   this   year. 
Thmug?  this  program  the  city  will  be 
able  to  pull  together  existmg  Pf oe  ^i 
nroerams  and  local  resources,  both  pub- 
Uc  and  private,  to  revitalize  these  slum 

%*,!ring  the  last  few  months  there  have 

^"  ^rrdTcye^'"nWi^oSvt., 
S"5opleTroS  a  neighborhood  of  only 
loS^SSies    turned    out    in    sub«sro 
weather  to  elect  representatives  for  a 
model  cities  advisory  committee.  In  At- 
S  Ga..  hundreds  of  model  neighbor- 
h3  residents  attended  a  "tlzens  con- 
vention to  decide  how  they  wanted  to 
narticiDate  in  the  program.  In  my  own 
home  c^^ty  o   Honol^u,  initial  misunder- 
sSngs  have  been  cleared  up  a^  com- 
munity support  IS  evident  Citizens  gov 
emment  officials,  and  P^.^^^to  business 
mpn  are  now  demonstrating  their  com 

S^tment  t"oThe  ^o^f}.<^''^'^'S!iT^ 
investment  of  $1  ^ilhon  ^^^^fj^Pf,  J?.^ 
returns  for  them  and  for  our  future  as 

an  urban  nation.  j.^* 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Tohnson  has  shown  his  concern  for  tne 
Sns  of  low-  and  moderate-mcome 
SSiSes  living  in  ui^t  ^ou^^l^^J.t 
posing  a  greatly  accelerated  effort  to  pro 
duce  decent  shelter  for  them. 

The  President  has  made  it  clear  that 
what  is  needed  now  is  volume  Produc- 
SS.  using  existing  programs  reinforced 
by  increased  Federal  financial  aid. 

That  is  why  the  President  has  recom- 
menced a  program  for  Cities  and  people 
Sfat  covers  a  wide  range  of  needs..  He 
STs  cS  tor  housing  for  low-  and  mod- 
^ate-mcome  famUles  in  greatly  in- 
creased volume— 300.000  units  to  be 
started  next  year:  and  unprecedented 
campaigS  over  the  next  10  years  to  build 
fimSon  federally  assisted  housing  units 
fn^CS-atfon  with  private  industry  and 

The  existing  low-  and  moderate-in- 
come housing  programs  must  and  should 
S  soe^ied  up.  In  PUbUc  housmg,  for 
SaSleincreasedproductlon  can  large- 
ly c^me  through  the  process  of  having 
orivato  industry  build  the  housmg  and 
tu  n  the  key  over  to  the  local  housing 
agency-the  so-called  turnkey  process 
pfe?iSinary  indications  are  tha  U^ 
quicker  and  less  expensive  than  previous 

""'^f  President's  call  tor  greater  hoi^- 
in-Iolume  is  consistent  with  actions  he 
Ms  already  taken.  He  has  Placed  great- 
er emphasis,  on  rehabilitating  usab  e 
structores  A  Presidential  commission  is 
searching  communities  acrossUi^ Jj; 
tion  for  Federal  surplus  land  that  can  oe 


used  for  low-  and  moderate-income 
Siiii  The  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
fs^Sn  is  becoming  more  and  more  in- 
volved m  residential  construction  in 
Srd-core  areas.  The  FHA  rent  supple- 
ment program  is  also  providing  rental 
Stance  for  f amUies  as  well  as  increas- 
mg  the  inventory  of  good  housing^ 

in  all  of  this,  the  Governments  hous- 
ing agencies  have  begun  to  help  carry 
Sft  the  President's  Program^It  »s  now  "p 
to  Congress  to  translate  his  proposals 
mto  l^w,  so  that  we  can  get  along  with 

^^^Lr^orSS'SnTe  in  supportmg 

'""'^t  Rhodes  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr 
Si^ie?  It  has  been  said  that  the  best 
iStrll  programs  benefit  the  man  in  the 
ftfelt  wS  helping  to  strengthen  the 
NaUon's  economy.  Such  a  Program  is 
outlined  m  the  New  Communities  Act  as 
proposed  by  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 

^Brandnew  communities.  buUt  from  the 
ground  up,  with  homes  stores,  and  jobs. 
^U  be  created  on  the  frmges  of  metro- 
DoUtan  areas,  on  bypassed  tracts  within 
SlieTand  on  the  sites  of  existing  small 

^VSdet  the  proposed  new  communities 
program  this  would  be  achieved  with  a 
Umited  amount  of  Federal  financial  m- 
vSvementJx)ans  needed  by  Prwate  de- 
velopers J^ld  be  guaranteed  by  the 
Government  and  repayment  would  be 
geared  to  the  actual  cash  fiow  experience 
of  the  developers  as  work  progresses. 

Pusher  in^ntives  would  be  provided 
to  oSperatlng  local  public  authorities 
through  incentive  grants.  An  estuna^d 
$5SS  million  in  private  investment  would 
be  stimulated  for,  the  development  of 
conSnunitles  that  could  help  relieve  the 
population  pressures  on  the  Nation  s  ag 
ing  urban  centers. 

The  New  CommuniUes  Act,  as  pro- 
oosed  offers  a  promise  for  achieving 
SS?of  our  national  urban  objectlyes- 
an^ncreased  supply  of  housmg;  a  better 
aUocatlon  of  land  and  water  resources. 
SS  the  means  to  direct  the  ijsomrces  of 
the  private  enterprise  toward  the  solu- 

^-i^Lrpr^aSirrpnt  the  Nation 
sdence  to  iSiprovement  of  urban  iivlng. 


URBAN    MASS    TRANSPpRTATO)N- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  -raE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  262) 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  before 

the  House  the  following  message  from 

the  President  of  theUnited States,  which 

was  read: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
ATfong  as  he  has  lived  in  cities,  man 

hafstrnggled  with  the  problem  of  urban 

'''llSe^rTtoTL.e  these  problems 
affected  so  many  of  our  citizens. 
-Never  before  has  transportation  been 
so  Important  to  the  development  of 
our  urban  centers.  _v.„_, 

-N^ver  before  have  residents  of  urban 
arew  faced  a  clearer  choice  con- 
Sng  urban  transportatlon-shal 
?t  Sinate  and  restrict  enjoyment 
of  all  the  values  of  urban  living,  or 
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shall  it  be  shaped  to  bring  conveni- 
.  ence  and  efficiency  to  our  citizens  in 

urban  areas. 
How  America  and  its  cities  solve  the 
transportation  problem  depends  largely 
on  our  two  newest  Federal'  Depart- 
ments—the Department  of  Transpor- 
tation and  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development: 

^The   Department  of  Housing   and 

Urban  Development  is  responsible 
for  the  character  of  all  urban 
development. 

The  Department  of  Transportation 

Is  concerned  specifically  with  all  the 
modes  of  transportation  and  their 
efficient  Interrelationship. 
At  present,  responsibility  for  program 
assistance  for  urban  highways  and  urban 
airports,  and  urban  mass  transportation 
Is  divided  between  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  As  a 
result: 
Federal  coordination  of  transporta- 
tion systems  assistance  is  more  diffi- 
cult than  it  need  be. 
— Communities  which  have  measured 
their  own  needs  and  developed  com- 
prehensive transportation  proposals 
must  deal  with  at  least  two  federal 
agencies  to  carry  out  their  programs. 
To  combine  efficiently  the  facilities  and 
services  necessary  for  our  urban  centers 
and   to  improve   transportation   within 
our  cities.  State  and  local  government 
agencies  should  be  able  to  look  to  a  sin- 
gle federal  agency  for  program  assistance 
and  support.  The  large  futxare  cost  of 
transportation  facilities  and  services  to 
the  Federal  Government,  to  State  and 
local  governments,  and  to  the  transpor- 
tation industry  makes  wise  investments 
and  efficient  transportation  systems  es- 
sential. 
An  urban  transportation  system  must : 
— combine  a  basic  system  of  efficient, 
responsive  mass  transit  with  all  other 
forms  and  systems  of  urban,  regional, 
and  inter-city  transportation; 
— conform   to   and   support  balanced 

urban  development. 
In  this,  my  second  reorganization  plan 
of  1968,  I  ask  the  Congress  to  transfer 
urban  mass  transportation  programs  to 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  and  to 
establish  an  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Administration  within  the  Department  of 
Transportation  to  strengthen  the  organi- 
zational capacity  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  achieve  these  objectives. 

The  plan  transfers  to  and  unifies  in  a 
new  Urba:i  Mass  Transportation  Admin- 
istration in  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation those  functions  which  involve 
urban  mass  transportation  project  as- 


sistance and  related  research  and  devel- 
opment activities.  Because  urban  re- 
search and  planning  and  transportation 
research  and  plarming  are  closely  related, 
however,  the  plan  provides  that  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment perform  an  important  role  in 
connection  with  transportation  research 
and  plaiming  insofar  as  they  have  slg- 
nificsuit  impact  on  urban  development. 

We  expect  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation to  provide  leadership  in  trans- 
portation policy  and  assistance.  The  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment will  provide  leadership  in 
comprehensive  planning  at  the  local  level 
that  includes  transportation  planning 
and  relates  it  to  broader  urban  develop- 
hient  objectives. 

The  transfer  of  urban  mass  transpor- 
tation programs  will  not  diminish  the 
overall  responsibilities  of  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  with 
respect  to  our  cities.  Rather,  adequate 
authority  is  reser\-ed  to  that  Department 
to  enable  it  to  join  with  the  Department 
of  Transportation  to  assure  that  urban 
transportation  develops  as  an  integral 
component  of  the  broader  development 
of  growing  urban  areas. 

Th«new  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Admifllstration  in  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  working  with  other  ele- 
ments of  the  Department,  will  consoli- 
date and  focus  our  efforts  to  develop  and 
employ  the  most  modem  transportation 
technology  in  the  solution  of  the  trans- 
portation problems  of  our  cities. 

The  reorganization  plan  provides  for 
an  Administrator  at  the  head  of  the  Ad- 
ministration who  would  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Administra- 
tor would  report  directly  to  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  and  take  his  place  In 
the  Department  with  the  heads  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration.  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administration,  Federal 
Railroad  Administration  and  the  Coast 
Guard. 

I  have  found,  after  investigation,  that 
each  reorganization  included  in  the  re- 
organization plan  transmitted  herewith 
is  necessary  to  accomplish  one  or  more 
of  the  purposes  set  forth  in  section  901 
(a)  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code. 
I  have  also  found  that  it  is  necessary  to 
include  in  the  accompanying  plan,  by 
reason  of  these  reorganizations,  provi- 
sions for  the  appointment  and  compensa- 
tion of  the  new  officer  specified  in  section 
3(b)  of  the  plan.  The  rate  of  compen- 
sation fixed  for  this  officer  is  comparable 
to  those  fixed  for  officers  in  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  of  the  Government  having 
similar  responsibilities. 


"Salary  class  and  titl« 


The  reorganizations  included  in  this 
plan  will  provide  more  effective  manage- 
ment of  transportation  programs.  It  is 
not  feasible  to  itemize  the  reduction  in 
expenditures  which  the  plan  will  achieve, 
but  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  reorganiza- 
tion will  preserve  and  strengthen  overall 
comprehensive  planning  for  developing 
urban  areas  while  simultaneously  insur- 
ing more  efficient  transportation  systems 
for  our  cities  than  would  otherwise  have 
occurred. 

I  strongly  urge  that  the  Congress  allow 
the  reorganization  plan  to  become  ef- 

fGCtiVB. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnsojj. 

The  White  House,  February  26,  1968. 

The  message,  together  with  the  ac- 
companying papers,  was,  without  objec- 
tion, referred,  by  the  Speaker  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Albert)  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed.  

DISlHICT  OP  COLUMBIA  BUSINESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  This  is 
District  of  Columbia  day.  The  Chair  rec- 
ognizes the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  McMillan],  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 


SALARY  INCREASES  FOR  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA  POLICEMEN  AND 
FIREMEN 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia,  I   call  up  the  bill   (HH. 
15131)  to  amend  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of 
1958  to  increase  salaries,  and  for  other 
purposes,   and   ask   unanimous  consent 
that  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  be  discharged 
from  the  further  consideration  of  the 
bill  and  that  it  be  considered  in  the  House 
as  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.   Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  bUl  as  follows: 

Hit.  16131 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 101  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Police 
and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of  1968  (DC.  Code, 
•sec.  4-823)   Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Sec.  101.  The  annual  rates  of  basic  com- 
pensation of  the  officers  and  members  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  force  and  the  Plre  De- 
partment of  the  I>Utrlct  of  Columbia  shall 
be  fixed  in  accordance  with  the  following 
schedule  of  rates : 


•SALARY  SCHEDULE 


Service  step 


Longevity  step  increases 


5 


B 


Class  1 :  tt  Rfln 

Subclass(») "•'*'' 

Fir*  privatt. 

Police  private.  ,  ,g. 

Subclass  (b).. ■•**' 

Privat*  assigned  as— 

Taclinician  I. 

Plainclothasman.  1  ,  ^^ 

Subclass  (c) '•'•" 

Private  assigned  as— 

Technician  II. 

Station  clerk. 

Motorcycle  officer. 


$8,200  $8,400  $8,600  $S.940  $9,280  $9,620  $9,960 

8,490  8.690  8,890  9.230  9.570  9,910  10,250 

8,780  8.980  9.180  9.520  9.860  10,200  10,540 


510,300 
10. 590 

10.  880 
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SALARY  SCHEDULE— ContiiiJed 


Class/::  ,  

bubctass(a) ■* 

Hie  inspector.  

fire  mspe'clof  assigned  as  technician  I.  ^ 9520 

Fiie  inspector  aKigncd  as  technician  II. 


$8,940 

$9,280 

$9,620 

9. 230 

9.570 

9,910 

9.520 

9,860 

10,200 

$4,960     V-    ^1°'^°° 

10,250      - 'O'^'" 

10,540      '"'^^O 


$10,640 

$10,980 

10.930 

11,270 

11.220 

11.560 

9,570 


10,175 


10.485 

10,555 

as  "motorcycle  officer.  u  710 


Class  3: 

rtssii'.ant  niaiine  engineer. 
Assistant  piloi. 
Detective. 
Class  4 : 

Subclass  (3) 

fire  sergeant. 

Police  sergeant 
Subclass  (h) 

Detective  sergeant 
Subclass(c) --  J, 

Police  sergeant  assigneoja 

Cl«$s5 

Fiie  lieutenant 
Police  lieutenant. 
Class6 

Marine  engineer. 

Pilot 
Class? 

Firecaplain. 
Police  captain. 

ClassS :--,-"■■■ 

Battalion  lire  chiet. 
Police  inspector. 

Class  9; 

Subcl3ss(a)  ..------■ 

Deputy  FireChiel. 

Deputy  Chiel  ot  Police.  ...      19,742 

'""'^feh^ef-ofPoi^ 

•     C^mS;g%r,-oMhe  W^^ 

Commanding  olficeroltfie  U.S.  Park  ponce.  23,491- 

Class  10 - 

FiieChiel. 

Chief  of  Police.  


9,910 


10,515 


10,250 


10, 855. 


10, 590 


11,195 


10,930 


11,535 


10.825 

11,165 

10,895 

11,235 

12,138 

12,566 

11,505     "'^^^ 

11.575      "-SI* 


12,281 


13,852 


15,994 


18.071 


13,209 


14,387 


16, 529 


19,206 


20,277 


24.026 


13,637 


14,922 


17,064 


19,741 


20,812 


24,561 


12,594 


14,065 


15,457 


17,599 


20, 276 


21,347 


25,096 


13,422 


14,493 


15,992 


18,134 


20,811 


21,882 


U.2?0 

11.875 

12,135 
12,255 

13.1SVV) 


11,610 

12,215 

12,525 
12.535 


14, 


^ 


16. 527 


18.6S9 


21,346 


22.417 


SEC  2  (a)  The  rates  of  basic  compensation 
If  offlcen.  and  members  to  whom  the  amend- 
ment made  by  the  first  section  of  this  Act 
S>ples  Shall  be  adjusted  as  follows: 

in  Except  as  otherwise  provided  ^  this 
section  each  officer  and  member  recelv  ng 
S  compensation  immediately  prior  to  the 
^ectlve  date  of  this  section  at  one  of  the 
sSeduied  service  or  longevity  rates  of  a 
wiary  Class  or  subclass  of  a  salary  class  in 
ISe  salary  schedule  in  section  101  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Pouce  and  Firemen's  Salary 
*;rt'of  1958, hereaft^  in  this  section  re  ^^^^^^ 


to  such  date  and  who  on  ^^f^^^^^f.^^^^^'^j 
pleted  at  least  13  but  less  than  16  years  01 


service 


service  as  a  private  shall  be  advanced  to 
'onsevity  step  B  In  such  salary  class  and  such 
'°^      shall  be  credited  to  him  f or  advance- 


my  step  B  in  such  salary  class  and  such 
^rvlce  shall  be  credited  to  him  for  advance- 

Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of  1958. 

sT  Aprivate  who  was  serving  In  longevity 
stip  8  of  salary  class  1,  Immediately  prior  to 
such  date  and  who  on  such  date  had  com- 
ptetd  at  least  16  years  of  servlce.as  a  priva  e 
shall   be   advanced   to  longevity  step   C   in 


to  as^he  -'Salary  schedule'')  ^shall^celve^a 


rateVSaslc  compensation  at  the  correspond 
m?rate  in  effect  on  and  after  the  effective 

*''?2r''S^Depu?y  Chief  who  on  the  effect-lve 
(2)   Tne»Jepu<,y  V.  o^taned    as    the 


'"'T.r^nlScTor  member  -^o  was  serving 
in  service  step  4  of  salary  class  2.  3.  or  4  Imme^ 
diately  prior  to  such  date  and  who  on  such 


date  had  completed  at  least  156  but  less  than . 
<iai:'or";hU-sectlon   was   assigned   as   the     f^^J^^t^^^Z^TnVoTTTc^^s^l^^^^^^^^ 
folfce  V"- -5- eJit'rtjVh^lch' t     SvLncTto^  longevity  step  A  In  such  salary 


an 


the      in 


tlon  to  t^e  basic  c^pensatlon  to  which 
Is^nVltled  under  the  salary  schedule 
i^dlUonal  $500  per  annum.  Such  additional 
X,unt  IS  to  be  included  in  any  basic  com- 
nutation  for  retirement  purposes  under  the 
Policemen  and  Firemen's  Retirement  and 
™cih.mv  Act  (DC  Code,  title  4,  chapter  5) 
«^d  or  the  purpose  oi  determining  the 
ISfount'of'l^uran'ce  for  which  an  indlvldua^ 
u  elleible  under  chapter  87  of, title  5.  Unltea 
'smef<Sde.  upon  terminaUon  of  the  serv- 
Tces  of  such  officer,  the  provisions  of  this 
paragraph  shall  not  be  applied  to  any  other 
officer    or    member    assigned    as    Assistant 

^'Tbl^lr^tlaladvancement  to  longevity  steps 
shall  be  made,  as  of  the  effective  date  of  this 
section,  m  the  following  manner: 


in  such  step  In  such  salary  class  shall 
be  advanced  to  longevity  step  A  m  such 
sala^  class  and  such  service  shall  be  credited 
to  him  for  advancement  to  longevity  step  B 
in  su^.  salary  class  under  section  «1  o^tne 
District  of  Colmnbia  Police  and  Firemen  s 

'%'^l'lS^or  member  who  was  serving 
in  longevity  step  7  of  salary  class  5,  6.  7.  8.  or  9 
mSately  pri^r  to  ^^'^\f^'',\l^::^,l°^ 
such  date  had  completed  at  least  156  calendar 
weeks  of  continuous  active  service  in  such 
st^p  in  such  salary  class  shaU  be  advanced  to 
longevity  step  B  in  such  salary  class^ 
'Tach  such  private,  officer  or  member  shaU 
receive  the  appropriate  schedule  rate  of  basic 
compensation  for  the  longevity  st^.  to  whl^ 
he  was  advanced  under  this  subsection.  In 
computing  the  service  of  a  private,  o^cer,  or 
meXr  fir  purposes  of  this  subsection^^ 
oeriod  of  satisfactory  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  SUtes  shall  be  mc  uded 
SK    3  Wsectlon  401(a)   of  the  District 
of  Ooiumbia  police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act 
of  1958.  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

••STC  401.  (a)  in  recognition  of  long  and 
faithful  service,  each  officer  and  member,  ex- 
cept the  Chief  of  police  and  Fire  Chief  shall 
receive  an  amount  (to  be  known  as  a  longe*. 


cla^  a^d  sucri^rvice-shall  be  credited  to 
hi^fOT  advancement  to  longevity  step  B  in 
=„^^larv  class  under  section  401  of  the 
Dismcf  o7<SSnbla  Police  and  Firemen's 

Salary  Act  of  1958.  cervine 

(5)  An  officer  or  «iember  who  was  sCTVing 

l^eTately  'prTor't^'such^'da'te  and' who  on  [--^.Vmc^asT)"  ln"admtlon  to  the  rate  of 

s^datTlLi  completed  at  least  156  but  ess  ^^JJ^^P^^^^^n  prescribed  In  the  salary  sched- 

than  312  calendar  weeks  of  continuous  active  ^"^P^g^^tlon  101  for  the  maximum  scheduled 

service  in  such  step  in  such  salary  class  shall  ^^«  '^f^^^    j^  ^^  subclass  of  the  salary  c  ass 

advanced  to  longevity  step  B  In  such  sal-  sernc        p       ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^ 


^^  \lr  alTdruchTrVrci  "shaU  he  credl^a  to     -  w-^-^^^^^'^—g-lf  "there  are  no  sub- 
"     -...it,,   =t*r,   n  ^  ^^  ^^  ^^j^y  ^j^   jor  each  156  cal- 

endar  weeks  of  continuous  servlce_complet«l 


r.lLTr  Td"v:nc7mlntlo -longevity  s^pC 
in  such  salary  class  under  section  «!  of  IJe 
Disti-ict  of  Columbia  Police  and  Firemen  s 


classes 


m  his  salary  class,  for  each  156  cai- 

ena^tr  weeks  Of  continuous  service  conipleted 

by  him  following  the  effective  date  of  this 

!?aiarv  Actof  1958.        •  ,  c:iihmM>tion  at  such  maximum  rate  or  ai  » 

T,7A';«»u";ro-w-~..-.i.rs  Sr.s"-rr."S°»?.r.?i  »01-rii>.rrr.i!'sx- 

•  pleted  at  least  10  but  less  than  13  years  01  sucnaa      continuous  active  service  in  such  <l'_"_°    „^.  ,„neevltv  step  Increase  for 

wrvice  as   a   private  shall   be   advanced  to  '^^f^  °'  '1*^  ^^lary  class  shall  be  advanced 

Sevltrstep  A  In  such  salary  class  and  surt>  f^^^^^^^^^^l^^^^  such  salary  class, 

semce  iiall  be  credited  to  him  for  advance-  to  /oPfi^l^  «^P  ^  Lmber  who  was  serving 
ment  to  longevity  step  B  In  such  salary  c^a^         ^^^^^  ^f/^'^  °Ji  salary  class  5,  6.  7,  8  or  9 

^Z  '^r^rt^^-sT^S'^nl  S?8^  Hrte^^ab^JreS^rie^l^^^^  b?t°l^ 

S^'^^'s^^y^'^^'^^''^^^^^'^^     rhfnS2"rnr^eeksofcontinuousactlve 


shall^ve  a  current  performance  rating  of 
•satisfactory'  or  better.  .u-cesslve  lon- 

"(2)  Not  more  than  three  ^"°«^'® '" 
gevity  Step  Increases  may  be  granted  to  any 
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.        K  «nd  <!!»   in  accordance  with  the  provUlon.  salaries  among  the  jurisdlcUons  of  the 

officer  or  member  m  salary  cla-e.  1  through  ^f^J^^^j.^H*   chapter  66  of  Utle  6.  Washington     Metropolitan     area     and 

4.  nor  mor,  than  two  «"<^,^'''  ''«*f '^  Unit^3?ru»  Code  (relating  to  .etUement  ^mong  the  21  U.S.  cities  of  populat  on 

rtep  lncrea«i.  may  be  granted  to  any  officer  "^^^"^^^^^   ^j    deceased    employees),    for  greater  than   500.000.   as  shown   in   the 

ormembermVaryclaa*M5throu^»^  ^^  rendered  during  the  period  begin-  joUowlng  table : 

"(3)    in  the  Ws  of  o"<=?"  °'  "^*™r^  mng  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  pay  period      . 

serving  in. salary>«l.e»ch    ongev^tys^P  ^  ^'^       ^  „„   „,  ^j^^  October    1.    1967  ,;w»hinrton    Amon|21  l,r,«t 

increase  shall  be  eJjual  to  the  increment  be-  ^         ^        ^   the   date   of   enactment   of  Mrtropolifan          U.S.  cities 

tween  service  step  4  Vd  service  «»*?  5-  1°  ^«  ^°   ^^^  by  an  officer  or  member  who  dies                                                   a,«« 

«-  o'  °n7asl."^nnS"S  s"P  ^-  ^urtnY  sucL  period.  M.ni-      Ma.i^     Mini-      M.xi- ^ 

other  salary  classes,  eacn  '°'»b'''; "{,'-''     .,          (b)    For    the    purpoaes    of    this    section.  „,„„      mum 

crease  shall  be  equal  to  one  «^P '"^'^^iJ^  ^^^ce  m  the  ArSied  Force,  of  the  United      ^i:; . 

the  salary  class  or  subclass  of  »,f  ^^^^  cU«  serv^e    n                       ^  individual  relieved  "^ 

in  which  the  officer  or  member  is  »*^^«-  !-or^"tralnlng    and    service    In    the    Armed  Folic.:                                   2           5         12            7 

•M4)    Bach    longevity    sv^pmcrease^  ^rom^^  ^^^^-----^^                     J           3             1 

begin  on  the  first  day  of  ^^^^.^^l^.         jt^  hospitalization   following  such   train-     f^^^^  ,  .         u  e 

iijj?prrKv;^2  »{^'w,  n.  a» -rjurn;rr.^*r.f s;.'™:   „  ^  the  op.nio„ », .«.  c<„n„,it« 

member  of  ^^^  ^  f  "^^''^^hfunUd  siat^  S«c.  7.  For   the  purpose  of  determining  ^^  ^  ^^^  prospect  of  attractive,  realistic 

'^*^J''J^?''   r  ^°I   or  toe  iflre  DepXient  of  the    amount    of    Insurance    for    which    an  '^{^       ^^^  that  this  new  salarj'  SChed- 

L"'du    lc%'o7'coTumbla"rerS  m  salar,-  officer  or  member  Is  engible  under^epn^  SewUl  afford  the  Metropolitan  Poli^ 

^^Q  of  the  salarv  schedule  cont.-<.lned  In  visions  of  chapter  87  of  title  5,  "^'^  °^**^  .                ^  jhe  Fire   Department  of   the 

^l^on  roi^'f"trrXcV   and  <2^by  stru^ing  cck,.   \r^l^ZL:ic.TZ?^::,J'^l^^  SSct^of  Columbia  an  exceUent  com- 

°"\«"* n  Is'Ul^ed^ln'S^rch.S'u.ro    rat«  Tc^o^mp^ns^o^T^aiary  whlch'result  from  petitive  position  for  the  recruitment  ol 

'^^^r.^^^^^lon  lo!  oflhls  Act"  and  the  eniLctment  of  this  Act  shall  be  held  and  qualified  young  men. 

f"^  n^  .n--l(enher^f  "in  the  subclass  of  considered   to   be  effective   as   of   the   date  second.  The  new  salary  schedule  also 

i^^^V^cxZ  mwmch  he  is  serving".  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  decreases  the  length  of  service  required 

I^  4^e  Com^ssloner  of  the  District  of  sec.  8.  (a)   Except  as  provided  In  subw*-  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  members  of  these  forces 

Coi^bia  ( or  his  deleKate )  may  not  as  a  part  tlon  ( b ) .  this  Act  and  ^he  amenctoents  made  ^^^          longevity  step,  or  maxi- 

S^a^  r^ganization  of  the  Metropolitan  Po-  by  this  Act  shall  take  f J^n^.n.  on  c^  after  mum  salary  level,  of  their  respective  sa^- 

Uce  force  or  through  any  other  admlnlstra-  of  the  first  Paj  P^^od  beginning  on  or  after  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  required  for  pri- 

"'"ifchTnTe  the  tlUe  of  the  position,  of  .brTh'e   amendmenU   made   by   section  vates.    who   Con^P^^e   ciass    1     to    rea<^ 

n-'ri^tive  and  Slt^tlve  sergeant  In  salary  3(b)    of   this  Act  shall   take  effect  on  the  maximum  salary  IS  reduced  froin  19  yeaw 

^a^«  3   ^d  4    rMp^tU^ly    of   the  salary  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  to  16  years.  For  class  2  through  class  4 

Kh^ie  contained  In  section  101  of  the  Dis-  ^  MrMTTLAN  (during  the  reading)  which    includes    members    through    the 

Bro?sr?Se%^^n'^3r-^"^^'^  ^.fsSS^:^s^^:^^p^L  -^^^-^Tyl^^r^r.!  'Xs'-z 

%f  chSge  the  job  description  or  duties  that   the   bill   be   considered    as   read^  officVrs  in  class  5  through  class  9.  the 

Of  such  positions  as  m  effect  on  the  effective  prfnted   in    the   Record^    and    open   to  g^'l^^^^^'^^i^to  attain  the  top  longevity 

date  of  this  section,  or  amendment  at  any  point.  ^J"«^  ^  .     lowered  from  14  years  to  12 

(3)   deny  any  Individual  serving  in  the  po-  j^     SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  ^'^P^'^t^rtthP  fire  chief  and  the  chief  of 

•ition  of  DetecUve  on  the  effective  date  of  ^^.     tion  to  the  request  of  the  gentle-  years.  And  the  fire  c»Hf*"° ''"!':,,  ""v, 

t>vr.  «K-tion  reasonable  opportunities  to  ad-  "''^'^^'V   "     a  "It,  V-or«iir.o9  police,   who  OCCUpy  Class   10.   Will   reacn 

^ce*^  tSe^Son  of  ?^tective  Sergeant.  «»!£}  f™™  ^^"'J'  owStSS  fhe  maximum  salary  level  for  that  class 

or^ransfer  .-h  ln^lv^dual  without  h.s  con-  ^"^S?^"j^^^^°"speaker.  H.R.  in  6  years,  rather  than  14  years  as  at 

Tilng  tsC  ndmduai  'serving  in  the  posi-  15131  amends  the  District  of  Columbia  Pre^nt                                  accomplished 

tion  of  ^tTcUve  on  the  effective  date  of  this  Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of  1958.  /^//;gjS^n7^^^            mterval  between 

section  is  serving  In  such  position.  as  foUows:                           v,  j   i     <-  „w>  thP  <;pveral  longevity  step  increases  from 

SEC.  5.  Any  officer  or  member  of  the  Meteo-  pj^gt.  A  new  salary  schedule  is  pro-  ^he  several  longevity  ^    p 

polltan  Police  force,  the  White  House  Police  j       ^^^^  ^nd  members  of  the  *  y«*'^f^,^°  J„  f^^^^tv  st?DS  wiU  simplj» 

^rce.  the  United  States  Park  Pol " /o"^';  Setropolitan  Police  force  and  the  Fire  inhere  the  two  longevity  steps  wai  simpij 

or  the  Fire  Department  of  the  District  of  ^etro^        ^^  ^^^  ^^^^.^^  ^^  Columbia,  be    ell™^*^^- j^^^^J^.e^^g'^tS  4  T^e  blfl 

^°;rre^lV  completed  a  written  ex-  ^^^-^  ,f  f,^,  ^S^^  ^^s^'^Z^i^l  ^I^r^^^^^tsur. 

SX\l^t!^'o^^l^'^K:Z  ^^-^P^^^  ^ivS-cVe^t-ffrt^hl^elTsT.^^^ 

ei£;ie^?^^^S'on^r^S  ^^  -  -^^^S^  E^fST  I^T^^of^SJ'^n^SI^- 

-fHas  assigned  to  serve  In  such  position  ^^^^^^iXSl^^^^'^TX^^^  .   ^^^^^^O^e^^ 

-X'T^^:^TW   had   serv.   at  J^^^tl  ^Tn^r^^s^jramTuSU  P^^  ^-^^^^^^ 

leit  5  years  In  such  position  on  such  basis,  ^^^^/.^^"g'?  percent  for  lieutenants  vance  to  lo^^eVity  step  C  after  2  more 

.hall  be  given  a  permanent  P'omoticn  to  JJ^^J  J  4       cent  for  the  chief  of  police  years  of  service  in  his  present  salary 

such   position   without    the    administration  ""*:Vhp  fire  chief  dass.                                                  ^.       ,     ..  „ 

of  any  other  written  examination.  "ll:                     f^^.^oca  in  «,lnnes  nro-  Third.  Additional  compensation  in  the 

«t^   «    <!»    Retroactive  compensation  or  The  average  increase  m  salaries  pro-  J„,,"^"  7  «cnn  ner  vear  is  provided  for  ' 

JS  s  Ji  be  Sd  b"  «asonTthi.  Act  vided  by  this  new  salary  schedule  is  ap-  JP°""4°^t  d^Jut^  cWef  assfgned  as  the 

^7in  the  ca^  of  an  Individual  In  the  proximately  10.1  percent  The  reason  for  ^f,PJ^^^"'^°^^^^^               Heretofore  this 

.ervice  of  the  District  of  Columbia  govern-  weighting  the  increases  in  favor  of  the  police  ^'^^^^yjj  ""^"^g  the  immediate 

ment  or  of   the  United  States    (Including  j         ^  ^         gjass.  and  particularly  li>  officer,  who  f"J\«="°?^.  *^.J'"''^,ice  chief 

wrvlce  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  umted  the  starting  salary  figure,  is  to  aid  in  the  second  in  command  to  ^he  police  cniei 

^^)   on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  ^^^tic^l  problems  of  recr^tment  and  of  has  received  a  higher  salary  than  tlie 

Act.  except  that  such  retroactive  compen-  ^"^f/  P'^",  :^%o\mKer  personnel.  other  deputy  chiefs  whose  responsibilities 

MUon  or  salary  shall  be  paid    (1)    to  an  retention  of  the  younger  PJ^V^"";    ..j^  are  not  as  great.  The  present  reorganiza- 

Tmcer    or    m^ber    of    the    Metropolitan  This    proposed    salary    schedule    wUl  ^^^"o^^jf    MetropoUtan  Police  force. 

Pouce  force,  the  Fire  Department  of   the  place  the  minimmn  salary  for  privates  "J"  "^/"^n  gUn^nate  the  rank  of  "Dep- 

Dtetrlct  of  Columbia,  the  United  State.  Park  jn  the  police  and  fire  departments  of  the  ^^^^^f^.'^^^l^^^  as  Police  Executive 

•         i^S  force,  or  the  White  House  Police  force,  ^rt^trict  at  $8,000.  with  a  maximum  of  "*y^2^^^!_t^l^offl(^r  presently  serving 

who  retired  during  the  period  beginning  on  ^^qq  attainable  in  that  grade  after  16  Officer     and  the  o«f«^P[^     /^  ^^  Q^e 

Z^L'oI^l.T^^^r^r^r'^^^^^    rroTe^tlie'r^a^Uve^P^ur^f  t^ S;:     S  Sll^^e^; -atSi^^^^^^^^ 
S^^lJ^s^^^d^eJe^'lS^r.uch'll^S    rS^l'colSlSia^^thres^t  to  these     police.  However,  for  the  duration  of  his 

r 
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service  this  officer  will  continue  also  to 
Srform  the  duties  of  his  present  position 
S?  iolice  executive  officer.  In  lecogniti^ 
of  this  dual  assignment,  yom-  committee 
concurs  with   the   recommendations  of 
Se  District  of  Columbia  Commissioner 
that  this  officer  should  receive  this  addi- 
tional compensation  a"d  tlie  added  re- 
tirement and  insurance  benefits  which 
wmTccrue  therefrom.  It  is  to  be  noted 
however,  that  this  dual  status  will  not  be 
fUled  by  any  future  ofBcer.  and  herice  the 
Siditional  compensation  ^^•ill  be  paid  only 
to  the  present  incumbent  for  the  dura- 
tion of  his  service.  *.»„j 
Fourth.  The  bill  provides  automatic  ad- 
vancement of  aU  officers  in  salary  class  9 
to  the   highest  longevity  step  therein, 
after  30  years  of  continuous  service.  Ac- 
tually, this  advancement  was  Provided 
for  all  Deputy  Chiefs  by  Public  Law  M- 
575.  enacted  September  2.  1964  (78  Stat. 
882  •  D  C.  Code.  sec.  4-832(c) ) .  in  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  an  officer  who 
attains  this  high  rank,  with  as  much  as 
30  years'  service,  stands  very  Uttle  chance 
of  being  able  to  serve  sufficient  additional 
years  to  reach  the  top  salary  level  for 
this  class:  and  it  was  the  opmion  of  the 
Congress  that  an  officer  after  such  a  long 
and    distinguished    career    of    service 
should  be  entitled  to  this  advancement. 
The    present    reorganization  .  of    tne 
Metropolitan  Police  force  will  change  the 
titles   of   some   of   the  present   Deputy 
Chiefs  to  Assistant  Chiefs,  though  they 
will  continue  to  be  placed  in  subclass  (b) 
of  salary  class  9.  It  is  the  view  of  your 
committee  that  the  automatic  advance- 
ment of  these  men  to  the  top  salary  level 
of  class  9  after  30  years  of  service  should 
be  continued,  and  that  the  commandmg 
officer  of  the  White  House  PoUce  and  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  U.S.  Park  Po- 
lice should  also  be  accorded  the  »me 
benefit    This  provision  of   H.K.   101  ai. 
therefore,  simply  continues  the  Policy  set 
forth  in  1964  for  Deputy  Chiefs  aiid  ex- 
tends It  to  include  two  additional  officers. 
Fifth  A  "grandfather  clause"  assures 
aU  members  of  the  Metropolitan  PoUce 
force  presently  assigned  in  the  rank  ol 
detective  or  detective  sergeant  agairist 
any  change  in  their  present  title,  job 
description,  or  duties.  Also,  present  detec- 
tives-are assured  reasonable  opportuni- 
ties to  advance  to  the  rank  of  detective 

sergeant.  ,.         r 

The  present  plan  of  reorganization  of 
the  Metropolitan-  PoUce  force  includes 
the  eventual  phasing  out  of  the  present 
positions  of  detective  and  detective  ser- 
geant, and  the  work  presently  performed 
by  men  in  these  ranks  is  to  be  assigned 
eventually  to  selected  Personnel  in  the 
uniformed  ranks.  Hence,  "o  addlticjnaa 
appointments  to  the  rank  of  detecUye 
wUl  be  made.  This  situation  led  some  of 
the  present  detectives,  some  of  whom 
have  served  In  this  specialized  service 
for  as  much  as  15  years,  to  fear  that  they 
would  be  forced  to  leave  their  present 
plainclothes  status  and  the  type  of  duty 
•      to  which  they  have  devoted  yeara  of 
service.  Further,  they  felt  that  the  phas- 
ing out  of  the  rank  of  detective  sergeant 
would  preclude  any  chance  of  their  being 
advanced  to  that  higher  rank. 

Separate  legislation  was  introduced 
last  year  in  behalf  of  these  men  jmd 
pubUc  hearings  thereon  were  conducted 


by  subcommittee  No.  2  on  November 
q  1967  Your  committee  concluded  that 
these  members  are  entitled  to  the  assv^- 
Snce  which  H.R.  15131  wW  afford  th«n 
of  opportunity  to  continue  in  their  pres- 
ent status  and  type  of  service,  and  for 
advancement  therein. 

Sixth   The  biU  provides  for  the  per- 
mS'  SJmotion.  as  of  the  effective 
date  of  this  act.  of  any  officer  or  member 
appointed  on  an  "acting"  basis  to  a 
higher  position  after  having  passed  a 
Written  ^mination  and  being  placed  on 
the  eligible  list  for  permanent  promo- 
tton  toVuch  position,  and  who  had  served 
at  least  5  years  in  such  higher  ^sition 
as  of  January  1,  1968.  Such  an  officer  or 
member  is  to  be  so  promoted  without 
further  written  examination. 

This  provision  will  affect  not  more 
than  one  or  two  men.  Our  committee  Is 
advised,    however,    of    an    instance    in 
which  one  member,  after  Passing  the 
written  examination  for  promotion  to 
Stenant  and  reaching  the  top  position 
on  the  eligible  list  for  the  Promotion 
was  made  an  "acting"  lieutenant  and  has 
TeV^ed  satisfactorily  in  that  capacity  for 
m^rfthan  5  years.  It  h^^^een  rul^. 
however,  that  the  old  eligible  list  has 
eSrld  and  that  in  order  to  be  promoted 
pmnSiently  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
tolTm^  ^^  have  to  qualify  agam  on 
a  written  examination. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  our  conumttee  that 
this  man.  and  any  other  member  in  li^e 
circumstances,  has  esUblished  beyond 
any  question  his  complete  qualification 
?Jf  the  higher  position  to  which  he  seeks 
Srmanent  appointment,  and  m(.r^ver 
hL  proved  by  actual  experience  his  abU- 
ity  to  discharge  successfully  the  duties 
of  that  position. 

Seventh.  The  provisions  of  the  bill  are 
to  be  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the 
first  pay  period  beginning  on  or  after 
October  1  1967.  except  for  section  3(b). 
?Ss  latte'r  section,  which  Pro^ddes  for 
the  advancement  of  officers  m  class  9  to 
thi  top  longevity  step  after  30  years  of 
service,  is  to  become  effective  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  bill. 


COST    OF    BILL 


The  annual  cost  which  will  accrue  as 
a  result  of  the  enactment  of  this  pro- 
pcild  legislation,  is  estimated  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Personnel  Office  at 
approximately  $4.8  milUon. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Our  committee  feels  that  there  was  at 
least  an  implied  understanding  last  year 
when  the  imminence  of  adjourmn^t  of 
the  first  session  of  the  present  Congress 
left  no  time  for  the  proper  consideration 
of  a"alary  increase  for  the  Metropolitan 
PoSce  force  and  the  Fire  Departrnent  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  equivalent  to 
the  three-stage  increase  granted  to  clas- 
sified  Government   employees    at   that 
time,  that  members  of  these  forces  could 
expert  an  increase  this  year  made  retro- 
SthTe  to  October  1.  1967.  to  compensate 
t^em  for  their  temporary  disadvantage. 
After  extensive  public  hearings,  con- 
du^l  on  January  23  and  30.  1968.  and 
careful    consideration    of    several    bills 
which  were  introduced  on  the  subject, 
the  committee  concluded  that  H.R.  isi^i. 
affording  an  average  salary  mcrease  of 


10  1  percent'and  a  $1,300  increase  in  re- 
cruitment pay.  retroactive  to  October  1. 
1967  will  properly  compensate  the  mem- 
bers of  the  police  and  fire  departments  to 
a  degree  which  ts  equitable  with  the 
three-stage  increase   e^anted   classified 
Government  employees  as  of  that  aate. 
Also    we  believe  that  the  considerably 
higher  percentage  increases  for  salary 
class  1.  as  compared  with  the  more  mod- 
est but  substantial  increases  in  the  other 
classes,  will- prove  an  invaluable  aid  to 
the  recruitment  and  retention  of  well- 
qualified  personnel. 

Therefore,  our  committee  feels  that 
this  proposed  salary  schedule,  while 
somewhat  higher  in  average  Percentage 
than  was  recommended  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Commissioner  or  was  Incor- 
porated in  any  of  the  bills  Previously  in- 
troduced. Is  entirely  fair.. realistic  and 
iustlfied  in  view  of  the  urgent  necessity 
Cinc?easing  the  safety  of  the  citizens 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  mil- 
lions of  people  who  come  each  year  to 
visit  thei-r  Nation's  Capital. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  our  com- 
mittee feels  strongly  that  this  effort  on 
me  part  of  the  Congress  to  increase  the 
strength   and   the   effectiveness   of   the 
Metropolitan  Police  force  mustj>e  sup- 
niemented  by  the  assurance  that  all  tne 
firs  and  members  of  thf  Jof"  ^^^^ 
depend  at  all  times  on  full  and  prop^ 
support  froin  their  superiors.  Mern^rs 
of  this  committee  have  received  mai^ 
bitter  complaints  from  the  District  of 
Columbia  police  officers  which  indicate 
that  this  support  and  backmg.  which  is 
an  absolute  "must"  for  the  morale  of 
the  policeman  on  the  beat,  has  bwn 
lacking  in  too-  many  instances.  -To  what- 
ever  extent  this  situation  exists,  until 
and   unless  it   is   coirected,   no   salarsr 
schedule  can  be,  properly  effective  m  le- 
tainlng  able  young  men  on  the  police 
force  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

COMMrrTEE    AMENDMENTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  win  report  the  committee  amend- 
ments. ^  „ 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows. 

Page  3.  strike  cut  Jlnes  8  through  20  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

%)  The  Officer  of  the  M«tr°P°",^,^,r^c. 
force  who  on  the  efifectlve  date  of  this  sec- 
Sn  hlld  the  ranlc  of  D^P^^^  ^hlef  ana  w 

assigned  as  the  Police  Executive  Officer  shaU 

^.^of  peHnn^um  Tl^<^n'^  t^  S 

s'to  tmSded  m  any  l^-'c  compensaUo^ 

for  retirement  purposes  «°'^"  *2^f„^""'^^ 
and  Firemen's  Retirement  «"d  D^ablllty  A^t 
(DC  code,  title  4.  chapter  5)  and  ^or  the 
pun>o«e  of  determining  the  amount  of  Insur- 
ance  for  which  such  officer  Is  ellglb^under 
chapter  87  of  title  5.  United  States  Code 

Paee  3   line  24.  strike  out  "A  private    and 
iJert  m  lieu  thereof  "An  officer  or  mem- 

''^'age  4.  line  1.  strike  out  "13"  and  insert 

'°Crre  8."s;nke  out  "A  private^-  -? 

infert  In  lieu  thereof  "An  officer  or  member  . 

pi  4.  line  10.  strike  out  "16"  and  insert 

''^^ag'eTlTne'ie' strike  out  "A  private"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "An  officer  or  mem- 

^"  age  4.  line  16.  strike  out  "S"  and  Insert 
m  lieu  thereof  "7  or  8". 
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The    committee    amendments    were 

*^Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the   requisite   number  of  words. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  take  this  time  to  ask  a 
question  or  two  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina.  .      ^. 

Does  this  bill  and  the  amendments 
that  are  to  be  adopted  have  the  blessmg 
of  the  city  government  of  the  District  oi 

Columbia?  ,  .„  ..  _ 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  speaker,  will  the 

gentleman  yield?  ♦,_„.„ 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina.  .,     ,     .   »v.^ 

Mr  MCMILLAN.  Yes.  sir.  In  fact  the 
administration  sent  a  bill  down  askmg 
for  an  increase  in  the  policemen  s  and 
flremens  salaries.  We  did  not  take  the 
entire  package  since  It  would  take  too 
long  to  make  a  study  at  this  time  on  the 
entire  package.  ^tu^,. 

Mr  GROSS.  It  will  result  in  a  rather 
substantial  expenditure.  Is  that  not  cor- 
rect? 

Mr  McMillan.  That  is  correct. 

Mr  GROSS.  I  want  to  be  sure  that  the 
Members  of  the  House,  other  than  the 
members  on  the  Committee  on  the  Dis. 
trict  of  Columbia,  understand  that  this 
bill  has  been  requested  by  the  District 
government  so  that  when  that  govern- 
ment comes  in  for  money  to  finance  these 
increases  an  effort  wiU  not  be  made  to 
load  it  on  the  taxpayers  of  all  the  United 

Mr  MCMILLAN.  Yes.  sir.  The  com- 
mittee has  been  under  great  pressure 
for  the  last  year  from  several  sources 
that  we  did  not  pay  the  police  officers 
in  the  District  sufficient  starting  salary. 
We  have  made  an  effort  here  to  bring  the 
starting  salaries  of  the  policemen  up  to 
at  least  equal  any  State  or  any  city  that 
has  a  population  of  between  500.000  and 
1.000.000  people. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  legislation  is  here 
by  virtue  of  a  request  from  the  District 
government.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  McMillan.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
Mr.     BROYHILL    of    Virginia.    Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  urge  the  sup- 
port of  my  colleagues  for  this  most  im- 
portant bill,  of  which  I  am  pleased  to  be 
a  cosponsor.  to  provide  for  adequate  and 
realistic  salary  increases  for  the  officers 
and  members  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
force  and  tfie  Fire  Department  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

It  la  impossible  at  this  time  to  exag- 
gerate the  extreme  importance  of  bring- 
ing the  salaries  of  these  members  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  PoUce  and  Fire  De- 
partments to  a  proper  level.  Since  the 
last  salary  increase  of  these  policemen 
and  firemen  was  enacted  In  November 
1966.  Increases  in  the  recruiting  salaries 
for  both  police  and  fire  privates  in  nearly 
all  of  the  20  other  major  cities  in  the 
United  States  have  lowered  the  District 
of  Columbia  from  fifth  to  12th  place 
among  these  cities  in  starting  salaries 
f©r  police  privates,  and  from  fifth  to 
11th  place  In  starting  salaries  for  Are 
privates.  And  at  the  same  tlm«.  recruit- 
ing rates  for  police  and  Are  privates  have 
also  increased  materially  in  the  other 


jurisdictions  in  the  Metropolitan  Wash- 
ington area.  .^     .      . 

Today  there  is  a  nationwide  shortage 
of  qualified  young  men  seeking  careers 
in  the  fields  of  law  enforcement  and  flre- 
flghtlng.  and  the  above-cited  situation 
with  respect  to  salaries  has  seriously 
jeopardteed  the  District's  competitive 
positionWn  seeking  the  services  of  such 
young  men. 

The  Metropolitan  Police  force  has  not 
been  at  full  authorized  strength  since 
February  of  1964.  and  as  of  February  13 
of  this  year  there  were  291  vacancies  out 
of  some  3.100  positions  authorized.  While 
the  number  of  vacancies  has  been  re- 
duced somewhat  in  the  past  several  weeks 
by  a  most  vigorous  recruiting  effort.  I 
submit  that  the  strength  of  the  police 
force  in  the  Nations  Capital  remains  at  a 
dangerous  low  level.  The  incidence  of 
major  crime  in  the  District  is  at  an  all- 
time  high,  and  Is  Increasing  steadily  each 
month.  During  the  first  9  months  of  1967. 
for  example,  the  incidence  of  major  crime 
in  the  District  increased  by  almost  35 
percent  as  compared  to  the  same  period 
of   1966,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
nationwide  increase  was  only  16  percent. 
The  disgraceful  fact  is  that  the  Capital 
City  of  the  greatest  Nation  in  the  world 
is  becoming  a  mecca  for  criminals,  and 
is  rapidly  acquiring  a  nationwide  repu- 
tation of  being  unsafe  for  the  residents 
of  the  city  and  for  visitors  alike. 

While  the  problems  of  recruitment  and 
retention  of  personnel  in  the  Pire  De- 
partment of  the  District  of  Columbia  are 
not  as  acute  as  in  the  MetropoUtan  PoUce 
force,    there   is   nevertheless   a   serious 
situation.  For  the  past  several  years,  the 
Pire  Department  has  averaged  33  vacan- 
cies in  its  total  authorized  strength  of 
approximately  1.400  men.  and  in  Janu- 
ary of  this  year  the  figure  had  risen  to 
39  vacancies.  Further.  I  am  disturbed  by 
the  fact  that  in  recent  years  the  District 
of  Columbia  Fire  Department  has  been 
obliged    to    accept    recruits    who    have 
achieved  barely  passing  scores  on  the 
civil  service  written  examination.  Since 
a  passing  mark  of  70  on  this  examination 
actually  represents  only  40  correct  an- 
swers out  of  80  rather  simple  questions, 
such  a  score  indicates  at  best  only  margi- 
nal mental  and  educational  qualification. 
And  inasmuch  as  firefightlng  is  becoming 
an  increasingly  technical  occupation  re- 
quiring more  and  more  educational  ac- 
complishment,  it  is  obvious  that  this 
situation   will  in  time  seriously  lower 
the  efficiency  and  caliber  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Fire  Department,  which  for 
many  years  has  enjoyed  a  very  proud 
reputation. 

Since  we  in  the  Congress  are  respon- 
sible for  the  welfare  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  It  is  incumbent  upon  us  to 
take  immediate  steps  to  provide  every 
possible  assurance  of  safety  for  the  lives 
and  property  of  the  residents  of  and 
visitors  to  our  Nation's  Capital. 

The  salary  schedule  proposed  in  HM. 
15131  will  increase  the  starting  salary  for 
police  and  Are  privates  from  $6,700  t© 
$8,000  per  year.  The  maximum  salary  for 
such  privates  will  become  $10300,  attain- 
able after  16  years  of  service,  compared 
to  the  present  $9,240  which  accrues  after 
19  years  of  service.  The  percentage  in- 


creases vary  for  the  different  ranks  and 
salary  classts.  with  an  overall  average 
increase  of  10.1  percent.  The  increases 
are  weighted,  of  course,  in  favor  of  the 
members  in  the  lower  salary  classes,  for 
the  purpose  of  alleviating  the  very  seri- 
ous problems  of  recruitment  and  reten- 
tion of  the  youncer  members. 

A  very  important  provision  of  H.R. 
15131  is  the  reduction  of  the  years  of 
serviCB  reqtdred  in  every  salary  class  for 
ofBc^  and  members-to  reach  the  top 
longevity  step,  or  maximimi  salary  level, 
for  that  class.  This  has  been  accom- 
plished by  reducing  the  time  interval 
between  the  successive  longevity  steps 
from  4  years  to  3.  I  believe  that  this 
modification  of  the  present  salary  sched- 
ule by  significantly  reducing  the  time 
required  for  in-grade  salary  increases, 
will  prove  highly  effective  as  an  induce- 
ment to  career  emplojmient. 

On  November  13.  1967,  I  introduced 
the  biU,  H.R.  13980,  which  would  have 
provided  somewhat  smaller  salary  in- 
creases for  policemen  and  firemen  than 
does  HR.  15131.  However,  my  bill  also 
provided  for  additional  compensation  for 
officers  and  members  below  the  rank  of 
Deputy  Chief  who  acquire  college  credits 
In  subjects  wliich  would  enhance  their 
value  to  their  organization.  Specifically, 
a  police  officer  acquiring  30  semester- 
hours  of  college  credit  in  law  enforce- 
ment or  administration,  or  a  fireman  who 
obtains  30  semester-hours  in  fire  science 
or  administration,  would  receive  $600  of 
additional  salary  per  year,  and  a  mem- 
ber acquiring  60  semester-hours  of  such 
credits  would  be  entitled  to  an  additional 
S1.200  per  year. 

I  am  informed  that  such  inducements 
to  higher  education  have  been  put  into 
effect  for  members  of  the  police  and  fire 
departments  in  some  other  cities.  While 
I  believe  that  over  a  period  of  time,  such 
a  program  \.'Ould  result  in  some  upgrad- 
ing of  these  departments  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  I  agree  with  the  majority 
of  my  colleagues  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Committee  that  the  most  im- 
portant single  inducement  to  recruit- 
ment and  retention  of  men,  which  is  the 
most  urgent  need  of  these  forces  today, 
lies  in  attractive  salaries.  And  Inasmuch 
as  we  have  reported  the  bill,  H.R.  15131, 

with    a    salary schedule    substantially 

higher  than  was  requested  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  government,  or  was  pro- 
posed in  any  other  previous  bill.  I 
thoroughly  agree  that  this  matter  of 
extra  salary  inducement  for  higher  edu- 
cation, as  well  as  other  proposals  for  pay- 
ment of  travel  and  moving  expenses  for 
new  members  of  the  poUce  and  fire  de- 
partments, should  properly  be  considered 
in  separate  legislation  at  an  appropriate 
future  time. 

In  further  justification  of  the  salary 
increases  which  this  bUl  will  afford  of- 
ficers and  members  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  force  and  the  Fire  Department  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  I  wish  to  point 
out  that  as  of  October  1,  1967.  all  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government  and 
aU  personnel  employed  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  government  with  the  ex- 
ception of  policemen,  firemen,  wid 
teachers,  were  given  the  first  step  of  a 
three-stage  salary  increase,  the  other 


two  steps  of  which  are  to  become  effective 
i^  1968   and    1969   respectively.   These 
ttiree  increases  will  t»tal  some  11  per- 
cent   It  iV  my  earnest  convicti^on  that 
Se  time  remaining  d^^j^^^fe  first 
session  of  this  Congress  did  not  pernUt 
SS?r  consideration  and  enactment  of 
KiT  which   would    have    afforded 
eqSt^  treatment  for  these  dedicated 
Sd  vitally  important  public  servants  a^ 
teU    there  was  at  least  an  understood 
obligation  that  such  legislation  would 
have  the  highest  priority  for  enactment 

^^FT?he  reasons  set  forth  above.  Mr. 
speaker.  I  submit  t^f ^  the  sala^  in- 
creases proposed  in  HR-  15131  Jor  the 
officers  and  members  of  the  District  oi 
Columbia  Police  and  Fire  Departments, 
effective  retroactively  to  October  1  1967 
Ire  realistic  and  equitable:  and  that  the 
"st  of  $4.8  million,  which  is  estmi^d 
will  accrue  therefrom  for  a  full  nscai 
^r  T^reasonable  price  indeed  to  pay 
in  fairness  to  these  members,  arid  as  a 
sincere  effori;  by  this  Congress  to  help 
aS?^  the  safety  of  the  citizens  of  this 
S^d  of  Its  mUlions  of  visitors  each 

^^Mr.  Speaker,  for  emphasis  let  me  sum- 
marize the  reasons  for  my  support  for 
SJs  legislation  which  would  provide  a 
10  1-percent  increase  in  salaries  for  the 
pJ,Ucemen  and  firemen  of  the  District  of 

°This  is  only  one  approach.  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  the  problem  with  which  we  are  con- 
fronted msofar  as  law  enforcement  IS 
concerned,  but  it  is  a  major  step  in  the 
right  direction.  For  too  long  ^^e  have 
Xn  for  granted  those  on  ^vhom  we  are 
depending   for  Protection   of   life   ana 
property  in  the  Nation's  Capital-pro- 
tection of  our  homes  and  loved  ones.  For 
t^  Ions  we  have  ignored  the  economic 
pUgit  anJthe  finaSal  problems  of  our 
police  and  firemen.  „ 

In  aU  other  walks  of  life  and  in  an 
other  commodities,  we  get  what  we  pay 
?or  Regardless  of  seniority,  and  regard- 
less of  devotion  to  the  service  that^ur 
police  and  firemen  have,  n  the  final 
analysis  we  are  going  to  get  the  quality 
o?men  the  amount  of  skill  and  training, 
in  line  with  what  we  will  pay. 

We  have  291  vacancies  m  the  Police 
Department  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
at  ?he  present  time,  and  39  vacancies  on 
?heFi?e  Department.  These  vacancies 
have  existed  in  varying  numbers  since 
iIm.  It  is  imperative  that  we  do  some- 
thing to  beef  up  our  Police  and  Fire 
Departments,  and  give  them  more  sup- 
port, and  particularly  in  this  city  where 
we  find  that  there  are  so  many  misfits 
Tunning  around,  riffraff,  who  have  the 
attitude  that  th^ Government  owes  them 
a  S,  and  particularly  also  when  we 
Hnd  tl^t  there  are  so  many  causes  ttiat 
Jre  being  embraced,  some  covered  ^^th 
the  cloth  of  dignity,  by  those  who  feel 
that  they  have  the  right  to  choose  the 
tySe  of  rights  and  laws  that  they  want 
S^l^y   and  where  it  has  become  the 
?ogu7  to  challenge  the  authority  of  our 
Slice  departments.  And  especiaUy  when 
^e^  tiiSe  the  policeman  on  the  beat 
tries  to  do  his  job,  we  immediately  hear 
the  charge  of  "police  brutahty. 

We  have  to  do  something  to  show  our 
law  enforcement  officials  that  they  <io 


have  our  support  and  our  confidence. 
True,    this   wiU   cost   some    money.   In 
answer  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  this 
bUl  will  cost  $4.8  million   which  is  $L8 
mUlloh  more  than  the  JtMstrict  Commis- 
Soners  proposed,  and^hls  is  gomg  to 
ca,^  some  budgetary  problems  m  the 
District  government.  But  we  have  to 
acSiiwledge  that  it  is  the  responsibility 
o?  tSe  O^Sress  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  underwrite  the  budget  of  the 

^Sf  M?L£Sf '  Mr.  speaker,  will  the 

%TBSJ>?lnLL  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding . 

I  would  state  that  last  year  we  passed 
a  revenue  bill.  In  that  bill  I  sponsored  a 
$10  million  increase  in  Federal  Pavmen^ 
and  the  gentleman  from  .Minnesota  [Mr^ 
Nelsen]      the     distinguished    minouty 
Sfder  oA  the  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
mmee,  and  I  got  together  on  a  $50  mU- 
lion  borrowing  authority  for  the  District 
and  it  was  my  understanding  at  that 
time  that  this  money  was  to  «o  nito  sai- 
arv  increases,  but  we  were  not  able  to 
"et  the  time  to  increase  the  police  and 
firemen's  salaries  until  this  year.  Is  that 

'°Sn^BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  That  is 
correct  What  we  are  proposing  here  is 
no  more  than  what  we  have  done  for 
otheTemployees  of  the  District  govern- 
ment  and  for  aU  Federal  employees  as 

^' Mr.  MCMILLAN.  A  10.1  percent  in- 
crease will  actually  be  more  than  the 
firstsession  of  the  last  Congress  made 
for  other  Federal  employees. 

I  winder  if  the  gentleman  will  also 
aeree  with  me  that  it  is  going  to  take 
more  than  an  increase  in  salaries  and 
money  to  build  the  Metropolitan  Police 
fX  up  to  full  strength  and  give  them 
fSl  confidence  in  making  arrest.  It  is 
go^ng  to  take  the  backing  of  the  admin- 
istration,  and  it  is   goine,^,/4^^iSl 
backing  and  the  ^ u"  s"PP°^i  ^^^^f^Siifa 
suoerior  in  the  District  of   Columma, 
S  a  man  is  arrested  he  will  know  that 
hfcan  be  protected  by  his  supeno^^s  and 
by  the  people  on  the  street.  At  the  piesent 
time   a  policeman  can  get  killed  on  the 
XKington  streets,  and  no  one  comes 

to  his  aid.  .  rT-v,„t  jc 

Mr  BROYHILL  of  Virginia  That  is 
the  reason  I  said  at  the  outset  that  tins  is 
only  one  of  the  many  approaches  toward 
sSving  the  difficult  problems  with  which 
we  are  confronted. 
Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the  gen- 

''ZTi^Ynni.  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 

^'^-l^^statement  made  by  the  p"tlernan 
and  the  supplementary  remarks  made  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  I  believe 
are  well  accepted  by  the  House. 

C^thT  gentleman  tell  the  House  as 
well  Shy  the  committee  did  not  go  along 
with  the  education  and  recruitment  in- 

'Twould  think  this  would  contribute 
greaSrtoward  the  making  attractive  re- 
cruitment  and  service  on  the  District  oi 
Columbia  police  force. 


On  reading  the  minority  vie>fs.  it  seems 
that  the  police  forces  In  the  area  sur- 
rounding the  District  have  these  types 
of  mceS&ves.  Why  should  not  the  District 
force  have  them  as  well? 

Mr  BROYHILL  of  Virgima.  The  gen- 
tleman in  the  well  has  no  quarrel  with 
thSe  concepts  as  the  gentleman  has  just 
Itat^  theni  In  fact,  they  are  included 
tn^m  that  I  originklly  introduced.  We 
felt  however,  that  this  particular  prob- 
\tm  deserves  more  study  and  more  con- 
sidlratSn,  and,  at  the  same  time  Nve  felt 
that  a  pa^  increase  was  imperative. 

Sie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <  Mr.  Al- 
bert) The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  has  expired.  .   . 

Sir  BROYHILL  of  Virgmia.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
nr^eed  for  5  additional  minutes. 

ThrSPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  There  orc^ 
thrcommittee  felt  that  by  going  into  it 
in  ..?S  detaU  we  probably  (^uld  ac- 
compUsh  much  more  than  just  the  provi- 
•:;ions  that  were  included  in  the  bUl  Itsen. 
we  fee?  that  possibly  some  mequities 
mirrht  hp  created  by  paying  some  ot  me 
Sffemen^n  the  beat  $600  or  $1,200  more 
S  because  he  had  the  opportunity  of 
having  thTadSitional  30  or  60  hours  of 
study  wliUe  other  policemen  may  have 
Jhat  same  or  similar  type  of  trainin?- 
or  let  us  say  the  type  of  training  that 
would  make  him  a  more  efficient  and  ef- 
fective officer— and  yet  receive  $600  or 

^  Mr°Mc?«LLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
^^Si?BRO?S?LL  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to 

^^S.rMcMILI.^N.  I  would  Uke  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  that  I  do  not 
know  of  any  member  of  the  commit  ee 
who    strenuously    objected    to    tiie    le 
mainder  of  the  package  sent  down  here 
Ey    the    administration.    However,    we 
thought  the  only  part  that  was  not  con- 
troversial was  the  part  that  ^'ouia  im 
mediatelv  raise  the  starting  salaries  of 
Se  M?tropolitan  Police  ^ orc^^  ^  ^^^I'-if  ^^ 
the  members  of  the  ^fn^^^i^f.^^^  ^^J^^ 
would  be  happy  to  go  along  ^^i^th  maKuig 
a  further  study  of  the  proposals  that  .^  ere 
in    the    original    package,    to   find    out 
Whether  we  have  sufficient  funds  m  the 
Sstr^t  treasury  to  take  care  of  paying 

Siese  people's  expenses  ^^f  ^^I^^^^Vo? 

interviews  and  to  pay  the  expenses  oi 

mSg  and  for  the  educational  feature 

Mr    HALEY.   Mr.   Speaker*.  wUl  the 

^^^?BRO?S?LLofVirglma.Iyieldto 

'^^rSTLEY.    The    gentleman    from 
Virginia  is  so  right  when  he  say^  just 
the  raising  of  the  salaries  o^  ^he^ JJJ| 
and  dedicated  people  will  not  cure  the 
situation.  They  deserve  it^and  it  should 
be/ However,  more  important  I  think  is 
JJIS  thai  not  only  this  Congre^  but 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  executive 
brln^h.    and    all    law-abidi^    citl-n 
should  back  these  men  in  the  discharge  oi 
their  duties  because  they  are  protectmg 
v^ur  Se  and  my  life  and  your  propeity 
^^rifproperty  and  certainly  th^yd^^^^ 
sire  appreciabion  and  the  firm  bacKing  ui 
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every  law-abiding  citizen  In  these  United 

Mr  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  should 
like  to  add  this  further  thought  to  what 
the  gentleman   from  Florida  haa  Just 

said. 

This  Is  In  conjunction  with  the  budg- 
etary problem  with  which  the  District 
government  wiU  be  confronted.  This  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia   police  force  is  not 
exclusively  the  police  force  of  the  people 
who   happen   to  be   living   within   the 
boundaries  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Certainly,  they  are  assigned  the  respon- 
sibility of  protecting  the  citizens  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  but  they  are  also 
protecting  all  of  the  American  citizens 
because  this  is  the  Nation's  Capital.  It  is 
the  city  in  which  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  located.  So  we  cannot 
be  indifferent  to  the  facts,  as  to  how 
this  police  department  is  managed  and 
how  the  people  are  to  be  paid.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  If  some  Members 
and  some  people  had  their  way  and  could 
turn  over  the  District  of  Columbia  to  the 
citizens  who  are  living  within  its  boimd- 
arles,    before   doing   so  we  had   better 
take  a  long,  hard  look  as  to  whether  or 
not  we  are  turning  the  police  force  over 
to  these  people.  In  fact,  we  have  legisla- 
tion pending  now  in  committee,  and  I 
understand   from    the    chairman    there 
will  be  hearings  on  this  legislation,  that 
would  consolidate  the  five  separate  po- 
lice departments  now  existing  here  in 
the  Nation's  Capital  to  comprise  a  single 
Capitol  police  department,  and  place  it 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  and  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  ihe  Senate,  so  that  we  can  make 
sure  that  these  men  will  be  properly 
trained  year  in  and  year  out  and  that 
we  are  going  to  have  a  properly  manned, 
properly    managed,    and    properly    fi- 
nanced police  department  here  in  the 
Nation's  Capital. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to 
the  gen.leman. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  think  this  may  be  a  good 
time  to  point  out  that  a  great  number 
of  men  and  women  who  are  members  of 
the  Metropolitan  Police  force  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  are  presently  engaged 
In  furthering  their  education.  Indeed  as 
many  as  800  to  3.000  members  of  the  po- 
lice force  are  frequently  engaged  at  one 
time  in  the  study  at  a  college  level  and 
particularly  in  the  study  of  police  ad- 
ministration, investigation  and  so  forth, 
and  then  branching  off  Into  more  aca- 
demic subjects. 

If  the  matter  of  paid-for  education  is 
not  properly  handled,  it  is  very  possible 
that  some  rather  serious  morale  prob- 
lems could  develop.  In  other  words,  if  a 
person  had  taken  these  courses  in  police 
administration  years  ago,  I  do  not  think 
he  should  have  the  same  credit  for  that 
knowledge  as  if  he  had  had  a  recent 
course,  or  if  he  enrolled  in  a  course  now. 
The  same  problem  creeps  into  this 
business  of  giving  too  big  an  incentive  to 
r«cruit  in  the  Police  Department,  espe- 
cially if,  while  offering  an  Incentive  to 
recnilt,  we  lower  the  standards  for  ad- 
mission to  the  police  force.  We  get  some- 
one as  a  member  who  has  not  had  the 
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advantage  of  this  bonanza,  if  you  want 
to  call  it  that,  and  was  admitted  under 
higher  standards  than  someone  coming 
in  now  without  the  qualifications. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Haley,  and  by 
unanimous   consent,   Mr.   Broyhill   of 
Virginia  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  ad- 
ditional minutes.)  ...... 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  genUeman.  The  genUeman's  com- 
ments are  weU  taken.  There  is  no  basic 
disagreement  in  the  deslrabUlty  of  pro- 
viding for  incentives  to  those  who  are 
doing  more  toward  bettering  their  educa- 
tion. We  have  a  very  serious  problem  in 
recruitment  at  the  present  time.  We  have 
presently  291  vacancies  in  the  Metropoli- 
tan Police  force  alone.  The  starting  sal- 
aries for  the  new  policemen  are  not  com- 
petitive enough.  We  feel  it  is  imperative, 
if  we  are  going  to  attract  the  better  cali- 
ber of  young  people  into  police  work,  to 
provide  better  salaries. 

That  does  not  mean  we  are  in  dis- 
agreement with  what  the  gentleman  is 
talking  about.  I  merely  state  that  we 
should  devote  more  consideration  and 
study  to  this  problem  of  additional  in- 
centives. The  committee  has  committed 
itself  to  further  study  of  the  matter. 
and  we  do  not  think  we  should  take  care 
of  it  in  this  bill  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield  further?  ,  ^  ,^  . 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  The  gentleman  would  agree 
that  if  we  are  going  to  provide  incentive 
to  recruitment  we  should  not  lower  the 
standard  substantially  for  recruits.  We 
want  to  attract  the  men  who  can  make 
the  best  possible  police  officers.  If  we  did 
offer  a  financial  incentive  but  lowered 
the  standards  at  the  same  time,  we  might 
create  a  problem  rather  than  solve  one.4 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  We  do 
not  intend  to  lower  the  standards. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  and  commend  him  on  his 
remarks  in  support  of  this  bill.  Cer- 
tainly I  am  in  support  of  it.  I  would  ask 
the  gentleman  if  the  fact  that  major 
crimes  in  the  District  of  Columbia  are 
more  than  twice  what  they  are  in  the 
rest  of  the  country  at  large  is  not  a 
reason  why  we  should  support  this  bill. 
Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  It  has 
been  Increasing  steadily  every  year  for 
the  last  10  or  15  years.  We  know  that 
conditions  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
are  becoming  even  more  aggravated.  We 
are  confronted  almost  daily  with  threats 
of  various  demonstrations  that  will  be 
conducted  here  in  the  Nations  capital. 
We  cannot  afford  to  have  anything  like 
a  second-class  police  force.  We  must 
have  the  best  police  officers  in  the  Na- 
tion. I  believe  we  do  have,  and  I  want  to 
keep  it  that  way.  And  we  will  have  to 
pay  for  a  good  poUce  force  if  we  are 
going  to  get  one. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man and  thank  him. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  ytold  «> 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 


Mr.  NELSEN.  Reference  was  made  to 
the  recommendations  of  the  city  govern- 
ment. I  note  in  the  committee  hearings 
that  the  total  cost  involved  in  the  bill 
sent  up  was  $3.6  miUion.  The  committee 
report  indicates  that  the  bill  we  sent  out 
wUl  cost  $4.8  million.  I  am  in  complete 
support  of  the  Increase,  but  I  think  the 
record  should  show  that  there  is  an  in- 
crease over  the  recommendations  of  the 
Commissioners. 

coMMrrncx  amxndmknts  S 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will    report    the    remaining   committee 
amendments. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Page  4.  line  24.  strike  out  "312"  and  UiBert 
In  lieu  thereof  '•208". 

Page  5.  line  9.  strike  out  "312"  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "208". 

Page  6,  line  1.  strike  out  "313"  and  Inwrt 
in  lieu  thereof  "208". 

Page  6,  line  14.  strike  out  "private,  officer, 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "officer". 

Page  6,  line  16.  strike  out  "In"  and  aU  that 
follows  down  through  Une  19  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"In  computing  the  service  of  an  officer  or 
member  for  purposes  of  this  subsection,  only 
periods  of  saUsfactory  service  as  an  officer 
or  member  and  periods  of  satisfactory  service 
In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  State* 
shall  be  Included." 

Page  7.  line  20.  strike  out  "claases"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "salary  classes". 

Page  10,  line  1,  insert  "as  of  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act"  Immediately  after  "pro- 
motion". 

Page  10.  line  16.  strike  out  "8"  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "Vin". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT   OriERED   BY    MB.   M'MILLAN 

Mr.  MCMILLAN  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
1^    The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  McMillan:  On 
page  9,  Une  6.  strike  out  "9"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "8  or  9". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENOMKNT  OTfTBXD  BT   MB.  ADAMS 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Adams:  On 
page  10.  after  lino  31,  Insert  tHe  following 
new  sections: 

"Sec.  6.  (a)  Any  officer  or  member  of  tne 
Metropolitan  Police  force,  the  United  States 
Park  PoUce  force,  or  the  White  House  Police 

.force —  ,        ,   .. 

"(1)  who  Is  serving  In  a  salary  class  (other 
than  salary  class  9  or  10)  of  the  salary  sched- 
ule contained  \n  section  101  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act 

of  1958,  and 

"(2)  who  Is  determined  under  regulation* 
prescribed  under  subsection  (c)  to  have  satla- 
factorUy  completed  at  least  80  but  lees  than 
60  semester  hours  or  the  eqxUvalent  of  law 
enforcement  or  poUce  administration  courses 
at  an  accredited  losUtuUon  of  higher  edu- 
cation, 

shall,  if  he  has  completed  his  one-year's  pro- 
baUon,  be  paid  $600  per  annum  in  addition 
to  the  basic  rate  of  compensation  prescribed 
for  such  officer  or  member  in  such  salary 
schedule.  ^    ,,  . 

"(b)  Any  officer  or  member  of  the  Metro- 
poUtan  Police  force,  the  United  Stotee  Park 
PoUce  force,  or  the  White  Ho\i8e  PoUce 
force — 

"(1)  who  Is  serving  In  a  salary  class  (other 
th^n  salary  class  9  or  10)  of  the  salary  ached- 


bU^S-rof  ^gr  ed^uca^on- 
.luOl,  u  he  has  completed  his  one-yc«_s  pro- 
K^n.  be  paid  $1,200  per  annum  In  addlUon 
to  the  basic  rate  of  compensation  P^^^^ 
J^auiSi  officer  or  member  In  such  salary 

"^■l^f  such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary 
lor  the  actoliSltratlon  of  the  provlsloiis  of 
lubsectlonTia)   and  (b)   shall  be  Issued  by 
t^f  District  of  Columbia  Council  In  the  case 
of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force,  by  the  S^ 
retary   of   the   Interior   la   the  case  of  the 
united  States  Park  Police  force,  and  by  the 
s^r^arv  of  the  Treasury  m  the  case  of  the 
l,S^o^e  Police  force.  The  Council  and 
Tu^h     Starles     shaU     Btanclarmze     su^h 
regulations  to  the  fullest  extent  Po«  ble.  The 
additional    amount    of    compensat  on    au- 

srin^r^aiic  cr;ruo?Sr  t.^ 

Sn^'s^^TemT^-"oU°-rA^(0:i?. 

which  an  individual  Is  eligible  under  chap- 
t^87  Of  title  5,  united  States  Code. 
^•SEC   7     a)  The  Commissioner  of  the  Dls- 
trlct  of  Columbia  is  authorized,  under  regu- 
Stlor^  prescribed  by  the  District  o^  Colum- 
bia Council  to  pay  or  reimburse  an  Indlvld- 
^  for  the  tmvel  expenses  which  he  Incurred 
m  traveung  between  his  home  or  place  of 
KislLes!  and  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
t^  pt^p^se  of  ascertaining  whether  he  is 
qt^UflTfor  appointment  to  the  Pc^^^not^ 
Drivate  in  the  Metropolitan  PoUce  force.  -The 
reSucL    of    the    District    of    Columbia 
cf^cll  may  (1)  authorize  the  payment  of  a 
ner  diem  allowance  Ui  lieu  of  subsistence. 
Srivai^n    the    Metn,poUtan    Police    force. 
Snd  (2)  prescribe  maximum  amounts  of  al- 
towable  travel  expenses  which  may  not  ex- 
ceed the  maximum  amounts  autoor^ed  for 
employees  of  the  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  under  subchapter  I  of  chapter 
67  of  tlUe  6,  united  States  Code. 

•■(b)  The  commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Is  authorlted.  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  District  of  ColumbU  Coun- 
cl?  to  pay  to  a  person  who  Is  newly  ap- 
SJlntedVa  private  In  the  Metropolitan  Po- 
Uce force  and  who  Is  required  to  relocate  his 
place  of  residence  In  order  to  come  wltWn 
thVrequlred  area  of  residence  tor^mceTs^nd 
Members  of  the  Metropolitan  PoU^e  force 
(prescribed  In  the  first  section  of  the  Act  of 
July  25, 1956  (D.C.  code,  4-132a) )  — 

"(1)   a  cash  resettlement  allowance  not  to 

exceed  $250.  and  «,o/^ 

"(2)  a  per  diem  allowance  not  to  exceea 
•7  50  per  day  for  *  period  not  to  exceed 
SnetyTays  beginning  with  the  date  of  his 
appointment. 

The  allowances  authorized  by  thU  subsec- 
Sn  shall  not  be  aUowed  unless  the  pereon 
appointed  shall  agree  In  ^"I'^K  *?  «?^^ 
a  member  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force 
?or  twenty-four  months  following  his  ap- 
pointment unless  separated  for  a  reason  ^- 
vond  his  control  and  acceptable  to  the  Com 

Lissloner.  In  case  of  -'0'-,^!° ^J  ^e  D^'t 
ment.  any  moneys  expended  by  the  Dlstrlrt 
S  Columbia  on  the  allowances  authorized 
by  this  subsection  shall  be  "-ecoverable  from 
the  individual  concerned  as  a  debt  due  the 
Dllt^rc?  of  Columbia.  The  ComnU^loner 
mav  waive  In  whole  or  In  part  a  rtght  of 
?^^e^  under  this  subsection.  If  It  ^  shojm 
^t  the  recovery  would  be  against  equity 
aSId  g^  conscience  or  against  the  pubUc 

""oTpage  10.  line  22.  strike  out  "e"  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "8". 


on  page  11.  Une  25.  strike  out  "7"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "9".                         „„         . 

on  page  12.  Une  7.  strike  out  "8"  and 
insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "^0". 

on  page  12.  line  11.  strike  out    The  and 

insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sections  6  and  7  of 
this  Act  and  the". 


Mr  ADAMS  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Sneaker  I  ask  unanimous  consent  tnai 
the  amendment  be  considered  as  read  and 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  that  I  may 
proceed  for  an  additional  5  inin^tes  ^^^ 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right' to  object.  I  would  ask  the  gentle- 
man to  make  the  request  for  additional 
Ume  at  the  end  of  his  first  5  nunutes^ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  having  the  amendment  con- 
sidered   as    read    and    printed    in    the 

Record? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.   ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  might 
state  these  are  the  recruitment  and  in- 
centive proposals  which  have  b^n^- 
fered  by  a  bipartisan  group  of  the  com- 
rSfttee.  These  incentives  were  distribu  ed 
to  all  Members  of  the  House  m  printed 
form,  but  in  the  event  some  Members 
may  not  have  their  copies,  the  proposals 
are  printed  on  page  3924  of  the  Rfcord 
of  February  22.  where  they  are  set  forth 
in  full  I  have  asked  that  the  proposals 
not  be  read  In  fuU  at  this  point  because 
they  are  rather  lengthy,  but  their  es- 
sential portion  is  very  short. 

Essentially,  these  provide  for  two 
things.  First,  that  we  grant  to  members 
of  the  Police  Department,  to  all  members 
who  have  completed  30  credit-hours  in 
law  enforcement  in  an  accredited  in- 
stitution of  higher  learning,  an  addi- 
tional S600  a  year.  If  a  man  has  com- 
pleted 60  credit-hours,  he  will  receive 
an  additional  $1,200  a  year.  Those  are 
the  educational  incentives. 

The  recruitment  incentives  provide 
that  if  a  man  is  to  come  to  this  depart- 
ment and  work  and  agree  to  stay  for  z 
vears  we  will  pay  relocation  expenses 
up  to'  $250  and  per  diem  of  $7.50  a  day 
not  to  exceed  90  days.  i.,*^,,. 

These  incentives  are,  to  us.  abs^utely 
essential  to  build  the  quality    efficient 
police  department  I  know  all  of  us  want 
in  Washington,  D.C.  The  buildmg  of  a 
police  department  in  a  city-and  we  are 
going   to   face   this   in   every   city   in 
Xmerica-is  a  qualitative  as  well  as  a 
quantitative  thing,  and  this  proposal  was 
fecommended  by  the  President's  Crime 
commission    nationaUy.    It    Is    recom- 
mended by  the  Crime  Commission  on  the 
District  of  Columbia.  It  is  recommended 
by  the  District  Government,  it  is  recom- 
mended by  commissioner  Washington. 
S ViSco^nended  by  the  PoUceme^s 
Association,  it  is  recommended  by  the 
International  Association  of  Chiefs  oi 
Police,  and  It  is  recommended  by  the  new 
Public  Safety  Director. 

In  fact.  I  know  of  no  one  who  has  come 
in  and  testified  before  the  committee 
who  has  not  recommended  that  this  is 
The  way  we  go  to  buUd  a  professional 

^JiS^'S'STil  this  is  an  essentia 
thl^?Sid  a  desperately  important  thing 
at  this  point. 


We  talk  about  morale  in  a  police  de- 
partment. One  of  the  things  that  malces 
for  morale  in  any  police  department  tor 
a  simlliar  type  organization  is  pride  in 
whaTyou  aro  doing,  belief  In  what  you 
are  doing,  a  belief  that  the  people  do 
sJpiSrt  you  and  are  with  you.  One  of 
S?Thlngs  that  produces  this  IS  to  know 
that  the  man  who  is  with  you  In  me 
department  Is  a  man  who  is  moving 
ahead  and  trying  to  put  together  the 
sort  of  educational  background  to  handle 
the  things  that  are  necessary  to  maKe 
a  police  department  work. 

We  have  seen  this  happen  in  organi- 
zations such  as  the  FBI.  which  requh^es 
college  degrees.  At  one  time  a  man  had 
to  be  a  lawyer  or  an  accountant.TOe 
men  in  that  department  are  sharp, 
bright,  awake,  moving  forward,  with  the 
feeling  they  should  try  to  Improve  them- 
selves and  to  improve  their  standards 

I  beUeve  this  is  true  of  the  poUce 
department.  To  do  this  we  want  to  give 
these  men  the  funds  to  do  so.  We  want 
to  give  them  encouragement,  ana  we 
want  to  pay  them  as  they  do  so. 

This  is  the  first  step.  This  Is  the  sort 
of  thing  recommended  by  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police, 
to  really  begin  to  put  together  a  depart- 
ment which  can  cope  with  the  problems 
of  metropolitan  crime.  ,1,.   „„ 

Metropolitan  crime  and  the  things 
happening  in  our  cities  are  not  hf  ^  ^he 
problems  the  departments  handled  10 
or  15  years  ago.  They  are  not  like  the 
problems  the  rural  department  handle 
They  are  not  like  the  things  the  small 
cities  handle.  They  are  diffei-ent.  dis- 
tinctive, dangerous  and  difficult. 

These  men  handle  difficult  problems  of 
evidence  every  day. 

As  an  example,  we  passed  a  crime  bUl 
in  the  last  session,  on  which  many  of 
us  worked  long  and  very  hard   ^^ 
cpDtable  compromise  came  out  of  tnai 
biU  one  oY  the  problems  Is  that  the  man 
on  the  street  is  going  to  have  to  operate 
under  a  difficult  set  of  guldeUnes   and 
mSTe  some  very  quick  decisions  which  he 
will  have  to  make  right  on  the  spot.  Let 
us  give  him  some  help.  Let  us  show  him 
we  want  to  go  with  him.        ^  ^.   .        . 
This  proposal  has  been  studied  and 
recommended  again  and  again. 

It  was  recommended  that  there  be  a 
ratinHf  master  Patrolmen.  W«.^^i« 
agreed  we  will  not  pursue  that  but  wUl 
fiSad  offer  a  straight  across-the-board 
educational  incentive  to  aU  men^ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Washington  has 

^"(By'^unanimous  consent.  Mr    Adajk 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 

""MfGROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
^tn'XS'l  yield  t.  the  gentleman 

'X' G^.  can  the  genUeman  tell 
us  what  this  amendment  would  cost? 

Mr  ADAMS.  Yes.  We  have  at  the 
pr^entltofapproximately  500  m«i  to 
school.  If  each  one  of  them  <iu^.%^  fo^ 
the  incentive,  it  would  cost  $300,000.  u 
each  Sie  qualified  for  the  maximum 
l^centS^e!  presently  in  school,  it  would 
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cost  $600,000.  And  that  Is  a  small  enough 
price  to  pay  for  our  protection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Am  I  to  assume  that  the 
District  of  Columbia  government  would 
levy  the  taxes  and  provide  the  money? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  W^  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  pointed  out,  we  in  the  last 
session  agreed  not  only  to  raise  the  Fed- 
eral payment  but  also  to  go  for  addi- 
tional borrowing.  At  the  same  time  the 
District  government  agreed  to  and  has 
-raised  taxes  and  is  in  the  process  of  pre- 
senting to  Congress  now  a  budget  with 
increased  taxes  in  it. 

Mr.  GRpSS.  It  seems  to  be  difficult  to 
get  the  District  of  Columbia  to  raise  Its 
taxes  comparable  to  those  of  cities  of 
comparable  size.  I  wonder  whether  It 
would  raise  the  money  to  pay  for  some  of 
the  bills  we  are  being  called  upon  to  vote. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  They  would  raise  the 
money. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  also  that  the 
gentleman  has  an  interest.  I  have  an 
interest,  and  every  taxpayer  in  the 
United  States  has  an  interest  in  this 
Capital  bfitng  safe  and  beina  a  place 
where  people  can  come  with  their  fam- 
ilies and  children  and  spend  time. 

I  have  not  received  a  single  letter — 
and  I  doubt  the  gentleman  has — to  say. 
"We  will  not  pay  for  additional  police 
protection  in  Washington,  DC." 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  believe  we  have  that 
interest  in  every  city  in  Iowa,  in  the  State 
of  Washington,  in  Oregon,  and  in  all  the 
other  States.  We  all  hope  for  and  want 
to  see  law  and  order  and  peace  in  the 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Absolutely.  I  believe  that 
one  of  the  places  to  start  is  right  here. 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MACHEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  certainly  wish  to  com- 
mend him  for  his  statement  in  connec- 
tion with  the  educational  amendment. 
I  do  support  the  educational  amendment 
and  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  have  the 
opportimlty  today  to  rise  and  give  my 
firm  support  to  H.R.  15131.  I  believe  that 
the  Police  and  Fire  Departments  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  have  been  greatly 
hampered  in  their  efforts  to  recruit  and 
maintain  toptiight  personnel  because 
they  have  thus  far  been  unable  to  pay 
these  men  starting  salaries  which  are 
comparable  with  those  paid  in  other  oc- 
(^ipations  and  professions  which  are  also 
seeking  men  of  ability  and  education. 
Passage  of  the  bill  we  are  considering 
now  will  enable  these  departments  to 
pay  such  salaries. 

Since  the  last  salary  increase  was  en- 
acted for  District  of  Columbia  police  and 
firemen  in  November  1966.  there  has  been 
an  increase  averaging  about  11  percent 
in  the  recruiting  rate  for  police  privates 
in  17  of  the  20  major  cities  in  the  United 
States.  There  has  been  an  Increase  of 
10.7  percent  in  the  recruiting  rates  for 
fire  privates  in  18  of  the  20  major  cities. 
The  District  has  been  unable  to  keep  pace 
with  these  Increases  and  thus  has 
dropped  from  fifth  to  12th  among  these 
cities  In  starting  salaries  paid  to  police 
privates  and  frono  fifth  to  1 1th  in  starting 
salaries  paid  to  flre  privates. 


The  bill  we  are  considering  today  will 
provide  salary  increases  which  will  once 
again  enable  the  District  to  compete  ef- 
fectively with  other  large  cities  for  top- 
flight police  and  fire  recruits.  Of  special 
significance  is  the  fact  that  the  salary 
increases  provided  in  this  bUl  would  put 
the  District  in  an  excellent  recruiting 
position  vls-a-vls  the  major  eastern  cities 
of  the  United  SUtes  which  constitute  the 
major  market  from  which  the  District 
recruits  its  police  and  flre  privates. 

The  need  for  quick  and  decisive  action 
on  this  bill  is  ver>'  clear.  During  the  last 
9  months  of  1967,  the  incidence  of  ma- 
jor crime  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
rose  by  about  34  percent  as  compared  to 
a  rise  nationally  of  16  percent.  Just  last 
week  I  read  in  the  Washington  Post  that 
the  incidence  of  crime  in  the  District  for 
January  1968  as  compared  to  January 
1967  had  Increased  by  14  percent.  This 
figure  may  seem  staggering  but  con- 
sider that  this  14-percent  increase  was 
the  smallest  increa.se  which  had  been 
recorded  in  19  months. 

With  major  crime  in  the  District  at  an 
all-time  Wgh  and  increasing  steadily 
each  month,  and  with  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal fast  acquiring  a  reputation  as  a  city 
that  Is  unsafe  for  visitors  rather  than 
one  as  one  of  the  model  cities  of  the 
country,  the  need  for  prompt  and  effec- 
tive action  Is  evident. 

The  simple  and  not  too  pleasing  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  the  District's  Po- 
lice Department  has  not  been  at  full 
strength  since  1964.  During  the  first  9 
months  of  1967. 133  members  of  the  force 
resigned,  many  of  them  to  take  positions 
on  police  forces  elsewhere,  and  129  re- 
tired. During  approximately  the  same 
time  period  an  accelerated  recruiting  ef- 
fort was  made  and  143  new  men  were 
recruited  through  the  use  of  a  traveling 
recruitmobile.  visits  to  area  military 
bases,  et  cetera.  Even  so.  the  net  loss  of 
manpower  was  119  men.  The  Fire  De- 
partment has  experienced  this  same  dif- 
ficulty to  a  somewhat  lesser  degree. 

In  both  E)epartments.  recruits  have 
been  so  unavailable  that  it  has  been  nec- 
essary to  accept  applicants  whose  score 
on  the  written  civil  service  exam  has 
been  just  barely  passing.  The  passing 
grade  of  70  In  this  written  test  is  as- 
signed if  the  applicant  can  answer  40  of 
80  questions  correctly.  Such  a  situation 
must  inevitably  affect  the  quality  of  the 
performance  of  these  Departments  and 
their  morale. 

Of  course,  we  cannot  solve  all  the 
problems  which  these  two  Departments 
are  facing  in  recruiting  personnel  by 
providing  for  a  more  competitive  salary 
scale.  This  legislation  Is  a  good  first  step. 
However,  It  Is  only  that.  Congress  can 
only  provide  the  funds,  the  District  must 
itself  use  these  funds  wisely  and  In  such 
a  manner  so  that  these  Departments  are 
fully  manned  with  competent,  well- 
trained  personnel. 

Another  one  of  the  ways  in  which  a 
well-trained  police  department  can  be 
achieved  and  its  level  of  performance 
maintained  is  through  the  provision  of 
incentives  for  the  police  to  continue  their 
education.  When  hearings  were  held  by 
the  District  Committee  on  this  legisla- 
tion. District  of  Columbia  oCBcials  and 
others  testified  that  they  thought  educa- 


tional incentive  provisions  should  be  In- 
cluded In  the  bill  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee. I  noted  in  reading  the  bill  that 
such  provisions  were  excluded.  I  have 
been  informed  that  a  bipartisan  effort 
will  be  made  to  get  these  provisions  back 
in  the  bin.  I  will  support  this  move. 

Certainly  through  incorporating  .such 
incentives  Into  this  legislation,  we  can 
provide  yet  one  more  way  in  which  the 
District's  Police  Department  can  be  up- 
graded. Such  Incentives  would  enable 
District  police  ofBcers  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  newest  and  best  techniques  of 
criminal  investigation  and  crime  preven- 
tion. If  only  one  life  per  month  is  saved 
as  a  result  of  such  training,  the  money 
expended  certainly  is  well  spent. 

The  question  may  be  asked,  how  Inter- 
ested are  the  police  in  going  to  school  to 
improve  their  on-the-job  performance. 
Anticipation  of  the  passage  of  the  legis- 
lation which  we  are  considering  today 
with  the  education  incentives  included 
has  been  a  major  factor  in  causing  the 
number  of  District  of  Columbia  police- 
men enrolled  In  law-enforcement  courses 
at  American  University  to  increase  in 
the  last  semester  from  683  to  756.  Over 
20  of  the  major  metropolitan  police  de- 
partments throughout  the  country  al- 
ready include  these  incentives  hi  their 
pay  schedules.  Such  proposals,  if  in- 
cluded in  this  bill,  would  provide  an  in- 
valuable tool  which  would  augment  ef- 
forts now  being  made  to  recruit  and  hold 
capable  personnel  on  the  force.  I  strongly 
urge  that  H.R.  15131  be  amended  to  in- 
clude such  educational  incentives. 

Enactment  of  this  bill,  coupled  with 
the  omnibus  crime  law.  should  provide 
two  good  means  of  combating  the  in- 
creasing crime  wave  here.  Both  are 
morale-builders  and  there  Is  no  question 
in  my  mind  that  greatly  Improved 
morale  in  the  Metropolitan  Police  De- 
partment can  go  a  long  way  toward  bet- 
ter and  more  effective  law  enforcement.  • 
In  the  last  7  years,  the  incidence  of 
major  crimes  in  the  United  States  has 
Increased  by  88  percent  while  the  Na- 
tion's population  has  only  Increased  by 
10  percent.  Adding  to  the  normal  prob- 
lems which  big  city  police  departments 
have  Is  the  fact  that  Washington,  D.C., 
is  the  Capital  of  the  United  States.  The 
need  for  a  competent,  fully  staffed  pwlice 
force  in  the  Nation's  Capital  is  clear. 

I  introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  11435,  which 
would  have  provided  pay  raises  as  well 
as  educational  Incentives  for  person- 
nel of  the  District  Police  and  Flre  De- 
partments. Even  though  my  bill  was  not 
reported  by  the  committee,  I  recognize 
full  well  the  need  for  the  bill  we  are  con- 
sidering today.  Therefore,  I  urge  all  of 
my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in  sup- 
porting this  bill  and  In  supporting  efforts 
to  add  educational  incentive  provisions 
to  it. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  WHITEJIER.  The  gentleman  has 
discussed  the  cost  of  his  so-called  educa- 
tional amendment.  I  wonder  if  there  is 
anything  in  his  amendment  which  would 
give  to  a  police  officer  any  credit,  money- 
wise,  for  courses  he  might  have  taken 
while  serving   in  the  military   service. 


courses  dealing  with  administration  of 

police  departments?  „„,.  ,„^  ,„  ^m^ 

Mr  ADAMS.  There  is  nothing  in  tnis 
hin  but  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman 
?hat  If  Shls^an  be  produced  by  the  gen- 
tietian  and  offered,  I  uould  certahUy 
support  this  type  of  an  \niprovement  hi 
quality  of  the  department,  just  as  I  sup- 

"^Mr^  WHTTENER.  Now.  as  I  understood 
thP  eentleman's  explanation  of  his 
lmendment"iith  reference  to  subsls^nce 
aUowance  for  potential  members  of  toe 
poUce  department,  he  said  that  it  wo^d 

provide  certahi  Pay^ente  ^^..^^  °®S|; 
siened  a  2-year  contract.  Is  that  all  that 
The    gentleman    says    his    amendment 

^' Mr^  SdaMS.  That  Is  the  recruitment 
amendment,  which  gives  a  cash  resettie- 
S  maximum  of  $260  and  $7.50  a  day 
provided  that  he  agrees  in  writing  to  re- 
main with  the  department  for  24  months 
following  his  appointment. 

Mr  WHITENER.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  if  he  has  not  overlook^ 
the   fact   that   in   subsection    1    of   his 
amendment  it  is  also  ProvWed  that  the 
Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia would  have  no  limitation  on  tlie 
amount  of  money  he  could  expend    n 
providing  travel,  including  Per  ^lem  ^n 
Ueu  of  subsistence  expenses  for  traveUng 
between  the  home  or  place  of  business  of 
a  Stential  policman  for  the  PurPose  of 
ascertaining  whether  he  is  a^f  J^f J^"^ 
appointment  to  the  position  of  pnvate. 
A^  I  understand  the  gentleman  s  amend- 
ment, the  Commissioner  could  spend  any 
Amount  of  money  he  wanted  for  provid- 
SS^vel  and  per  diem  for  anybody  in 
the  United  States  who  may  not  have  the 
qualifications  to  be  a  policeman  but  who 
was  coming  here  just  to  discuss  whether 
he  did  have  the  quahflcations. .  Is  this 
what  the  gentleman  wanted? 

Mr  ADAMS.  This  was  set  up  and  rec- 
ommended by  the  Commissioner  under  a 
J^fX  organized  schedule  whereby  he 
will  bring  them  here.  ,      .    . 

>  Mr  vraiTENER.  I  know  that  is  what 
it  says,  but  is  this  what  the  Bentleman 
wante,  or  is  he  just  following  the  Com- 
missioner?  ,  .,  .4.  .* 

Mr  ADAMS.  We  have  proposed  that  u 
people  wish  to  come  for  preemployment 
Siterviews  under  the  direction  of  regula- 
tions that  the  Commissioner  will  set  up 
this  is  what  we  want  him  to  have  the 

flexibility  to  do.  ,>»,   at 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert) .  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  has  expired. 

Mr  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  I  Mr.  Adams]  may  pro- 
ceed for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ADAMS.  As  Is  clearly  set  forth  in 
the  proposal.  , 

I  wUl  yield  further  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  now. 

Mr  WHITENER.  The  gentleman  says 
he  does  not  know  what  this  will  cost. 
but  I  will  ask  him  if  he  does  not  know 
that  under  the  bUl  that  the  committee 
has  brought  out,  the  subcommittee  and 
the  full  committee,  a  starting  policeman 


in  the  District  of  Columbia  will  by  this 
bill  Ret  a  19.4-percent  increase? 

Mr  ADAMS.  He  will  be  increased  from 
$6,700  as  a  starting  private  to  $8,000  un- 
der the  recommended  bill  as  it  came  out 
of  the  committee. 

Mr  WHITENER.  And  under  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  a  starting  police- 
man who  had  30  hours  of  college  credits 
woSd  get  a  28.3-percent  Increase  over 

the  present  starting  Pay?  „„„^t 

Mr  ADAMS.  I  thUik  that  Is  con-ect 
And  to  get  the  type  of  people  we  vvant 
to  have  and  bring  them  in  here  we  should 

^  mV^ITENER.  If  he  had  a  college 
degree  or  60  hours,  he  would  have  a  37. ,3- 
percent  increase  over  the  present  pay, 
would  he  not?  ,  . 

Mr.  ADAMS.  That  is  correct.  And  to 
get  people  into  this  department  this  is 
the  ^rt  of  thing  we  will  have  to  do. 
I  might  point  out  to  the  gentleman  the 
paTt  pay  increases  granted  by  the  com- 
^ttee  have  been  totally  unsuccessfiU  in 
milng  this  department.  We  are  averaging 
291  vacancies  as  of  today  and  we  are  av- 
eraging 300  vacancies  a  year  even  though 
the  committee  raised  the  salaries  In  the 
pa^t  We  have  to  go  qualitatively  as  well 

as  quantitatively.  „o„tio 

Mr  WHITENER.  I  will  ask  the  gentle- 
man if  he  does  not  know  that  at  this 
^ei?- moment  the  District  of  Columbia 
pays  the  major  portion  of  the  tuition 
?osts  of  any  police  officer  who  wants  to 
further  his  college  education 

Mr.  ADAMS.  We  are  offermg  scholar- 
ships m  the  local  institutions,  and  there 
are  available  under  the  Law  Enforcement 
Support    Act    certain    scholarships    or 
loanV.  But  none  of  this  has  anything  to 
do  with  pay.  These  are  to  allow  these 
men  to  go  to  the  institutions.  We  must 
Smember  that,  to  a  man  who  is  now 
working  6  days  a  week,  who  must  take 
time  from  his  family,  and  if  you  figure 
thS  cost  of  what  it  takes  him  to  come  out 
for  an  evening  each  week  in  order  to  take 
advantage  of  this,  it  comes  down  to  the 
fact  that  he  is  earning  less  thari  $3  an 
hour  for  what  he  is  dohig  in  going  out 
and  improving  his  education. 
Mr.  WHITENER.  Will  the  gentleman 

^'mVadamS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr     WHITENER.    I    will     ask    the 
eentleman  if  he  does  not  know  that  un- 
der the  present  program  of  educational 
oayments  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
government  to  police  oncers  that  in  the 
vear  before  this  notion  which  the  gentle- 
inan  is  now  advancing  first  came  to  Con- 
gress in  the  form  of  a  proposal  by  the 
District  government,  if  they  did  not  al- 
ready have  in  the  universities  here  un- 
der the  program  of  ^diicational  assist- 
ance within  five  members  of  the  Police 
Separtment   of   the   number  they   had 
after  this  proposal  came  up? 
Mr.  ADAMS.  No.  I  disagree  with  the 

^^Mr"wHITENER.  The  record  shows 

Mr  ADAMS.  There  are  now  683  men 
froma  little  over  500.  We  have  683  now 
taking  courses,  showing  the  effect  of  just 
the  possibility  of  this  passing. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 

"^Mr^^ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 


Mr.  KYL.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 

yielding.  ,  ,  ^,,0.1 

I  believe  the  gentleman  knows  that  I 
am  in  favor  of  the  philosophy  behind  this 
amendment.  I  would  just  say  this:   that 
all  of  the  members  of  the  police  who  have 
been  taking  the  courses  do  so  so  they 
can  qualify   for  examinations  for  ad- 
vancement. But  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  a  question  about  his  language 
which  says  "who  is  determined  under 
regulations  prescribed  under  subsection 
(C)  to  have  completed  at  least  30  but  less 
than  60  semester  hours,  or  the  equiva- 
lent of  law  enforcement  or  police  admin- 
istration courses  at  an  accredited  Insti- 
tution." ,  .  . 

Does  the  gentleman  here  envision  as 
qualifying  courses  only  those  which  deal 
speciflcaUy  with  police  administration, 
investigation,  things  of  this  type? 

Mr  ADAMS.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, yes.  At  the  present  time,  as  the 
gentleman  is  aware,  American  University 
has  a  set  curriculum  in  this  area.  It  is 
also  proposed  that  at  the  other  colleges 
they  expefct  to  have  in  operation  in  the 
District  a  set  of  courses  in  this  area.  And 
we  felt  that  we  should  start  by  limiting 
this  to  law  enforcement  courses  that  have 
been  set  up  in  this  type  of  curriculums, 
and  then  after  they  have  been  in  effect 
for  a  while,  and  there  is  a  movement 
among  the  police  officials  and  adminis- 
trators of  the  District  government  here 
to  say  that  we  should  expand  this  into 
different  types  of  courses,  then  I  would 
certainly  be  willing  to  consider  it.  Right 
liow  this  is  directed  toward  the  day-to- 
day improvement  for  the  officer  on  the 

job 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Kyl,  and  by  unarU- 
mous  consent,  Mr.  Adams  was  allowed  to 
proceed  for  5  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

from  Iowa.  .,       „ 

Mr  KYL.  I  would  ask  the  gentleman 
if  we  would  limit  the  qualification  to 
such  courses  which  be&r  on  his  exact  type 
of  job  such  as,  "Fundamentals  of  Police 
Administration,"  "Advanced  Police  Ad- 
ministration." "Fundamentals  of  Police 
Investigation."  then  I  doubt  seriously  if 
there  are  30  hoiu-s  of  courses  available. 
Mr  ADAMS.  I  might  state  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  there  are  available  courses  . 
now  in  certain  junior  colleges  throughout 
the  country,  and  they  are  offering  asso- 
ciate degrees  in  this  type  of  educational 
program.  ,      ,       .     # 

Mr.  KYL.  That  gets  to  the  heart  of 
the  matter. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Yes. 

Mr  KYL  Because  under  the  present 
program  in  the  District  of  Columbia  the 
courses  to  which  these  police  proceed 
are  "American  National  Government, 
"municipal    administration."    "physiol- 
ogy"   "laboratory    technique."    and    so 
on  'The  question  I  ask  here  is  will  the 
policeman  get  credit  for  taking  a  course 
in  "physiology"  because  his  police  work 
ois  in  some  way  associated  with  that  sub- 
ject,  or   "American  National   Govern- 
ment "  or  "commercial  law"? 

Mr'  ADAMS.  Under  this  It  will  be  lim- 
ited to  the  law  enforcement  courses,  just 
as  it  sUtes  in  the  bill  itself. 
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They  were  not  limited  to  poUce  ad- 
ministration courses  alone,  but  to 
courses  offered  In  the  ouriculums  that 
work  toward  an  associate  degree. 

ThlB  Is  the  type  of  curricula.  Inci- 
dentally that  we  plan  on  In  the  entire 
Nation  because  there  are  whole  areas 
now.  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
metropolitan  cities,  that  are  only  begta- 
nlng  to  be  explored  by  these  schools  that 
are  offering  these  courses. 

Mr  KYL.  I  would  say  In  spite  or  tne 
fact  that  I  agree  with  the  philosophy 
here  completely.  I  must  oppose  this 
amendment  this  atUammm  for  the  sim- 
ple reason  that  we  Wo  not  get  a  clear 
enough  definlUon  of  what  we  are  going 
to  pay  for  this  proposition. 

I  would  certainly  work  with  the  gen- 
tleman  If  his  amendment  does  not  pass 
today  to  secure  appropriate  hearings 
before  the  District  of  Columbia  Commit- 
tee as  soon  as  possible  so  that  this  mat- 
ter'can  be  brought  back  In  a  definitive 
manner  and  then  I  would  certainly  sup- 
port it.  .       . 

Mr  ADAMS.  I  wUl  say  that  we  already 
have  in  the  Department,  we  find,  the  30 
hours  and  60  hours,  and  I  do  want  to 
report  that  they  are  willing  and  agree 
with  the  Idea  that  they  take  these 
courses  to  help  them  with  their  promo- 
tion One  of  the  great  problems  is  the 
dearth  of  inservice  training  and  abiUty 
for  promotion.  For  example,  to  go  to  the 
sergeant  level  only  one  man  In  10  makes 
It  It  used  to  take  5  years  before  they 
could  even  try  and  even  now  Ittakes 
3  years  to  even  be  eUglble  to  try.  This  is 
one  of  the  problems  in  holding  on  to  the 
young  men  we  want  to  keep  In  the 
Department. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield?  1 
Mr  ADAMS.  I  yield  (o  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  OUDE.  I  compliment  the  gentle- 
man on  his  rwnarks.  _.  .    »v. 

I  would  like  to  say  in  line  with  the 
Question  as  to  whether  there  is  really  a 
comprehensive  course  available,  as  the 
gentleman  has  outlined  it.  there  are  com- 
prehensive courses  available. 

There  are  several  forms  of  curriculum 
in  several  of  the  institutions  In  the  area. 
For  example,  the  American  University 
here  In  the  District  of  Columbia  offers 
several  courses  of  study:  a  certificate  in 
police  administration — 30  semester- 
Ijours:  an  associate  degree  in  police  ad- 
ministration—60  semester-hours:  or  a 
bachelor  of  science  degree  in  police  ad- 
ministration—120  hours. 

The  University  of  Maryland  has  de- 
veloped an  associate  in  arts  degree  cer- 
tificate program  in  law  enforcement  and 
is  planning  to  establish  a  4-year  degree 
program. 

Montgomery  Jimior  College  offers  an 

associate  of  arts  degree  in  police  science. 

Northern  Virginia  Community  College 

also  has  a  police  science  department  and 

offers  an  associate  in  arts  degree. 

I  think  this  shows  that  the  educational 
insUtutlons  in  this  area  are  fitted  to  give 
the  type  of  program  that  would  back  up 
this  very  amendment 
Mr  ADAMS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 


Mr.  HORTON.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  bringing  these  amend- 
ments to  the  floor  and  to  indicate  my 
support  for  them. 

As  I  understand  the  thrxist  of  the 
amendments,  they  provide  educational 
incentives  to  upgrade  the  police  depart- 
ment, and  also  Incentives  to  men  coming 
into  this  area  who  might  be  interested  in 
the  police  department  through  reim- 
bursement for  preemployment  Interview 
and  relocation  expenses. 

It  seems  to  me  this  is  a  good  approach 
to  upgrading  the  police  department  In 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  in 
connection  with  the  question  of  uncer- 
tainty of  courses— is  it  not  possible  that 
regulations  could  be  adopted  that  would 
cover  some  of  the  areas  mentioned  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Kyi»^^ 
which  would  not  be  spelled  out  neces- 
sarily in  this  legislation?  Is  there  not  suf- 
ficient authority  here  for  supplementa- 
tion by  the  administration  or  the  police 
department  or  by  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Commissioner? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  There  certainly  is.  As  a 
basic  proposition,  in  legislation.  I  think 
we  should  leave  a  certain  degree  of  dis- 
cretion in  the  administrative  level  to  de- 
termine the  individual  courses.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  body  to 
try  to  become  the  police  administrator 
for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gea- 
tleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  3  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ADAMS.  We  have  purposely  pro- 
vided that  they  can  and  have  defined 
law-enforcement  courses  without  trying 
to  state  each  individual  course, 

I  would  like  to  say  in  closing  that  the 
type  of  men  and  the  type  of  young  men 
that  you  now  have  graduating  from  high 
schools  throughout  the  entire  Nation, 
they  are  going  to  college.  They  are  spend- 
ing a  year  or  two  In  community  colleges. 
Over  50  percent  of  our  young  people  are 
now  in  this  area.  If  you  are  going  to  com- 
pete with  private  business,  you  are  go- 
ing to  compete  with  other  governmental 
agencies.  They  bring  them  here  under 
recruitment  incentives.  They  pay  addi- 
tional amounts  under  civil  service  fofr 
education.  If  you  are  going  to  get  these 
young  men  to  come  into  the  Police  De- 
partment and  stay,  we  will  have  to  have 
this  kind  of  program.  I  believe  in  the  po- 
lice force.  I  believe  in  a  professional  po- 
lice force.  I  believe  in  attracting  bright, 
dedicated,  high-morale  type  of  men.  I 
think  we  ought  to  have  them  here  in 
Washington.  D.C.  This  is  one  of  the  ways 
we  can  get  them.  I  hope  you  will  all  sup- 
port the  amendment. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  HORTON.  It  was  also  my  under- 
standing that  the  provisions  included  in 
your  amendment  were  in  the  original  bill 
submitted  to  the  conunittee.  Is  that 
correct? 


Mr  ADAMS.  That  Is  correct.  They 
were  in  the  original  bills.  The  gentleman 
from  Virginia  has  mentioned  that  it  was  i 
in  his  bill.  It  was  in  a  bUl  that  a  number  ■ 
of  the  rest  of  us  introduced.  It  was  in  the 
chairman's  bill,  as  I  remember,  when  it 
came  in.  These  were  aU  in  the  original 
proposal.  They  may  have  been  taken  out. 
They  are  not  something  new. 

Mr.  HORTON.  If  the  gentleman  wUl 
yield  further,  the  reason  I  asked  is  that 
you  did  have  hearings,  and  these  provi- 
sions were  the  subject  of  hearings.  This 
is  not  a  case  in  which  there  were  no  hear- 
ings and  this  was  something  brought  in 
after  the  bill  was  reported. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  The  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  In  the  hearings  we  had 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  Murphy,  the  Police 
Officers  Association  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and/afi  of  them  support  these 
incentives.        \  ,.,.». 

^  Mr.  HORTCW.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the, 
gentleman  wiU  tield  further.  I  beUeve  the 
time  has  arrive^KIor  us  to  take  this  for- 
ward step;  namely,  to  provide  these  edu- 
cational and  recruitment  incentives  for 
the  Police  Department.  I  hope  the  gen- 
tleman's amendments  will  be  supported 
on  the  fioor  here  today. 

I  participated  in  the  deliberations  of  | 
the  District  of  Columbia  Committee  on 
this  legislation,  and  I  was  very  Impressed 
with  the  concern  shown  by  my  distln- 
giilshed  colleagues  on  the  committee  for 
well-trained,  fully  manned,  and  fairly 
paid  police  and  fire  departments  in  the 
Nation's  Capital. 

These  departments,  Mr.  Speaker,  are 
the  citizens'  first  line  of  defense  against 
crime,  violence,  and  natural  disaster.  The 
seat  of  the  Federal  Oovemment.  like  all 
other  American  cities,  deserves  the  high- 
est caliber  of  men  to  bear  the  burden  of 
maintaining  law  and  order  and  pubUc 
safety.  Only  by  providing  salaries  whlcn 
will  attract  the  best  in  law  enforcement 
and  firefightlng  talent  can  we  achieve 
this  goal.  ,  .      ^  ^_ 

In  a  day  when  relationships  between 
law  enforcement  officers  and  the  public 
must  be  maintained  at  the  highest  levels 
of  respect  and  confidence,  any  hesitance 
In  providing  adequate  salaries  for  po- 
licemen would  be  false  economy.  I  firm- 
ly believe  that  the  pay  levels  provided 
for  in  this  bill  will  result  in  the  con- 
tinued upgrading  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  force,  and  in  improved  poUce- 
eommunity  relations. 

When  this  bill  was  still  in  committee, 
I  joined  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Adams]  and  several  colleagues 
in  support  of  his  amendment  which 
would  provide  pay  Incentives  for  officers 
completing  college  level  courses  related 
to  their  duties  as  policemen.  These  in- 
centives, as  proposed  in  Mr.  Abam 
amendment  today,  would  encourage  the 
growth  of  a  professional  police  force  in 
this  city.  The  Adams  amendment  also 
provides  for  recruitment  incentives.  In- 
cluding reimbursement  of  prospective  of- 
ficers for  preemployment  interview  ex- 
penses and  for  relocation  expenses.  I 
fully  support  these  provisions  as  essen- 
tial to  making  the  District  of  Columbia 
police  force  competitive  with  other  local 
law  enforcement  ab-encies  In  the  Na- 
tional Capital  area  and  In  other  eastern 
cities. 


This  bill  is  a  major  step  to^»«»  P^ 
vlding  this  city  with  a  model  polloB 
Ii?Sione  whose  effectiveness  to  enforc- 
ina:  the  law  and  good  judgment  to  deal- 
Si  Slui  tJe  public  will  be  of  the  highest 

**  nlSe  that  every  Member  of  this  bo  Jr 
wUl  join  me  to  supporttog  this  legisla- 

^^  Mi-  ADAMS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
5S:  KSl^Mr.  speaker,  will  the  gentie- 

"Sr'^SJlMS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 

^^rT^J^nSeTeJileman  mentioned 
thf  fact  that  the  committee  had  had 
hearings.  It  puts  most  of  "«,  ^  so^^^hto^ 
«f  a  RDot  because  if  we  did  have  near 
tags  Sd  if  toS^mmlttee  then  did  vote 
S'the  majority  to  oppose  this  partlcu^r 
Item  at  this  time,  it  «««8ests  that  a  gr^t 
deal  more  study  is  necessary  before  we 
take  this  action  on  the  floor. 

Mr  ADAMS  I  do  not  agree  with  the 
gentiei^^  conclusion.  Maybe  there 
were  "her  reasons  than  just  that  as  to 

"^^rrPEScS  ^p?rtempore.  lO^e  time 

°'i?>^"SS.'Jfr^glatr.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

We  on  the  subcommittee  and  on  the 
full  committee  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, have  given  careful  consideration  to 
?ie  otv  legSlation  for  the  Police  and 
S?e  lS)artoents  to  the  District  of  Co- 
SmbKfmajority  of  us  feg  that  the 
present  bill  is  one  ^^ich  Is  to  the  ad 
vantaee  of  the  members  of  the  Depari 
mentTnd  of  the  Washington  community. 
?Se  gentleman  who  proposes  this  amend- 
ment has  set  forth,  along  with  some 
Siher  S)lleagues.  minority  views,  which 
cSS^facte  which  are  not  supported 
hv  the  Information  given  to  us  by  tne 
SrSct  of  Columbia  Police  Det)artment. 
fnS  to  tiie  mtoority  views  the  state- 
ment  tltat-— 

Anticipation  of  the  passage  o^J^hte  act  has 
h«2r^  a.  factor  in  causing  the  number  of  Dls- 
t^?  of  CoUimbla  policemen  enrolled  in  law 
e^'o'rcement"  ursS^at  American  Unlv^t^ 
to  mcrease  In  the  last  semester  from  683  to 
756. 


Apparently  those  who  made  this  state- 
ment talked  to  American  University   I 
JSSmrthey  have  gotten  figures  rented 
to  the  matriculation  of  poUce  officers 
ftom  the  total  metropoUtan  area^  The 
DUtaict    of    Columbia    PoUce    Depart- 
S^i^lnd  they  should  because  they  arj 
paying  for  these  courses-says  that  to 
thrfaU  semester  of  1966  there  were  482 
members  of  the.Pollce  DeP,^rtme"t  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  enroUed  at  Amen 
can  University.  In  the  fall  of  1967.  there 
were  Srio  there  was  an.increase  of 
five  after  this  legislative  suggestion  was 
flJst  mSe  The  record  does  not  bear  out 
Kl  "SSuse  of  some  anticipation  on  the 
SSt  of^Sr^lice  Department,  there  was 
Tgreat  Infiux  of  students  at  American 
University  from  the  PoUce  Department. 
Those  of  us  in  the  majority  are  to- 
ter^^ln  a  reaUstic  pay  bm  wtochj«^ 
adequately    compensate    o"f  ^^*Xve^ 
PoUce  and  Fire  Department  employees. 
We  would  riret  to  see  anything  happen 
wWcrSlghtjeopardlze  final  enactment 
of  legSon  which  wlU  give  this  equlto- 
We  treatment  to  these  individuals.  I  can 


say  from  contact  with  the  poUce  officers. 
St  a  majority  of  the  poUce  officers  feel 
tSatoi^  approach,  without  the  Adams 
amendmenris  to  the  best  Interest  of  the 

^°Per\?;ran  Members  have  not  had  the 
benefit  oTthe  extensive  mqulnr  that  was 
made  by  a  special  subcommittee  of  the 
SfsSct'of  Columbia  into  the  Questum  ^f 
morale  and  recruitment  m  the  Police 

°TSr^y  no  one  has  suggested  that  It 
wou?d  improve  or  Increase  the  standard 
of  morale  to  make  It  so  that  the  District 
Commissioner  could  pay  the  traveling  ex- 
pS  of  some  fellow  to  Washtogton  to 
?l?lf  he  wants  to  apply  for  a  police  Job^ 
Z  one  has  told  us  It  would  Improve  Uie 
morate  of  the  poUce  department  to  pay  a 
San.  who  signs  a  contract  to  serve^ 
vears  for  certain  per  diem  expenses 
whUe  he  is  try  tog  out,  so  to  speak,  for  a 

^S^?Stog  which  ^iU  toiprove  morale 

most  is  adequate  .co'^P^^f^^^.v.^S?  to 
more  pleasant  environment  in  which  to 
work  We  believe  that  the  pay  proposals 
here  Ju  best  do  that.  My  friends  have 
Sverl^ked  the  fact  that  Vj%^ent?emJn 
amendment  offered  by  f^J^J^l^l'i 
from  Washtogton  [Mr.  Adams l-andi 
Relieve  the  gentleman  from  New jo^ 
fMr  HoRTON]  is  one  of  his  aiues  m  ijr— 
S  fpr^s^ume  the  DlBtri^o^SJ^J^! 
PoUce  Department  or  the  District  gov 
emment  wiU  conttoue  to  pay  'or  the  edu- 
cation of  these  P°ll^«X"Distrlct  paiS 
thev  get  the  education  the  District  paia 
for    they  then  become  higher  salaried 

'"TheTpEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 

tleman^from  North  Carolina  haj^expjed^ 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Whitp«R 

was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 

"^m^-imTES^-  Mr.  speaker,  this 
prSSsaTTays  to  effect  that  a  poUce  offi- 
cer sSnply  because  he  sat  through  some 
c^iSand  made  a  passtog  grade  would 

sT^orbrii^^Alp^rnents^^f- 

Te  Dlstrirt  Of  CoSla  and  a  Fire  De- 
nartS  officer  to  the  District  of  Co- 
uSS  must  take  a  written  examination. 
¥S  offiSr  must  academically  qualify  be- 
f«rp  he  is  eligible  for  promotion.  ' 

'%e"<^n^nauze  the  situation  whe^e 
some  mediocre  fellow,  with  30  semeswr 
ho^s  of  higher  education,  would  take 

lege  wSrk  and  made  a  passing  grade,  who 
S  teen  an  indolent  officer,  who  had 

offi4?^^o  had  tried  to  toiprove  htoaself 
Sy  self-study  or  to  other  way^ 

If  vou  want  to  destroy  the  morale  oi 
tli  PoU^  Department,  you  give  a 
p^Sny'^C^SL  to  a  fellow  sltttogt^ou^ 
ft  few  college  courses  and  teu  nim  jiwu 
b Ji^of  tiiat  fact  he  is  gotog  to  make 
^SSTyirTand  that  over  a  period  of 


time,  if  he  hf«  60  hours'  credit,  he  Is 
gSng  to  make.  If  he  serves  up  to  his 
ellglbUlty  for  retirement,  compensation 
of  $30,000  more  than  the  ded  cated  of- 
ficer who  had  no  college  training^ 
Mr    ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

^'IThhSer.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

m  5SaMS.  The  gentleman  men- 
tioned written  examinations.  I  wonder 
If  the  gentleman  Is  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  evaluation  at  the  present  tUne. 
in  the  Department  Is  that  experience  Is 
weighted  at  60  percent  for  promotion 
InttS  written  examtoatlon  only  40 

rMr^WHTTENER.  My  answer  to  that 
Is  that  under  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment experience  and  fitness  would  not 
even  be  considered  when  there  was 
handed  out  the  $600  to  $1,200. 

I  am  of  the  optoion  we  had  better  be 
considertog  fitness  a^d  experience  rath- 
er than  artificial  standards,  which  the 
gentleman  would  propose  to  his  amend- 

""fsay  to  the  gentleman  that  I  have 
talked  with  many  Pohce  officers    and 
they  have  said  to  me  words  to  this  el- 
fect    "NOW.  what  do  we  do.  when  ndmg 
with  a  police  officer  who  has  the  same 
Jink  I  have  and  he  is  making  $600  or 
$1,200  more,  when  we  see  an  alley  fight 
in  progress  or  some  dangerous  situation? 
What  am  I  gotog  to  do?  ShaU  I  say  to 
him.  'YOU  go  get  htai:  y?"  "^..f^i^L"! 
paid  more  than  I  am  to  do  that  ?  Am  I 
going  to  sit  back  to  the  car  and  let  the 
$1,200  bonus  man  get  out  and  do  the 

^°Mr    ADAMS.  The  gentleman.  I  am 
sure    Is  aware  that  we  at  the  present 
time  pay  additional  amounts  of  money 
as  an  example,  to  men  who  "e^JJ*"! 
motorcycles,  and  also  that  1"  19f6  there 
were  no  toservice  classee  Planned  tor 
the  Department.  We  ha^  "o^e  to  1966 
At  the  present  time  we  have  the  police- 
men's association  coming  Into  the  hear- 
Sgs  through  Mr.  John  L.  Sullivan,  and 
saytog  that  they  propose  exactly  what 
we  have  proposed  to  the  educational  to- 

*^^Mr  WHITENER.  The  gentleman  has 
made  hVs  statement.  What  to  his  amend- 
ment would  give  an  officer  any  additional 
Compensation  if  he  attended  one  of  these 
inservice  training  courses? 

Mr   ADAMS.  I  potot  out  there  were 
no  courses  scheduled  to  1966. 

Mr  WHITENER.  Of  course  there  are 

noV  That  is  another  reason  I  oppose  the 

•man's  amendment. 

f    GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 

e  the  requisite  number  ot^or^. 

-Kjiv  sneaker  I  rise  In  support  of  tnis 

of  Columbia  police  force.       „^  »,„_  _„ 
My  own  Montgomery  Coun^  has  an 

»re  enroUed  In  coBege  courses.  «na  tne 
S-^^has  <o^.  since  l^-^^i^ 
catlonal  program,  that  recnui*" 
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the  force  has  been  considerably  less  dlf- 

^*^A  poUceman's  worH  in  the  city  and  In 
the  suburbs  is  extremely  hard  and  de- 
manding in  these  troubled  times.  I  be- 
lieve there  Is  general  agreement  that 
police  work  Is  more  difficult  In  the  city. 
In  many  instances  it  has  been  re- 
vealed that  officers  who  have  served  a 
short  while  in  the  metropoliUn  iwllce 
have  then  resigned  and  gone  to  work  for 
a  suburban  department  where  the  work- 
ing conditions  are  generally  considered 
more  desirable. 

The  Republicans  in  the  first  session  of 
the  90th  Congress  made  substantial  Im- 
provements In  the  national  anticnme 
bill— In  fact,  we  practicaUy  redrew  it.  I 
beUeve  we  have  another  opportunity  here 
to  Improve  this  legislation. 

Support  in  the  committee  for  educa- 
tional and  recruitment  incentives  was 
overwhelming.  iti^^ 

in  fact,  no  one  testified  In  opposition. 
We  have  had  letters  of  support  from 
many  authorities  In  the  field  of  law  en- 
forcement, from  the  International  A^- 
claUon  of  PoUce  Chiefs,  from  Herbert  J 
Miller,  former  chairman  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Crime  Commission,  and 
from  the  officials  of  the  District  govern- 
ment. I  think  that  this  amendment  is 
most  necessary  to  the  buUding  of  a  mod- 
ern professional  crime-fighting  force  in 
the  Nation's  Capita*.  »„,ui«» 

Mr  Speaker,  I  think  we  are  talking 
about  a  war  against  crime  and  what 
should  be  put  into  it.  I  think  there  is 
ample  evidence  that  this  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  If  there  had  been  any 
opposition  to  this,  it  would  have  appeared 
in  the  committee  and  they  would  have 
testified  before  the  committee.  Such  op- 
position did  not  come  forward. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  ^^^.^ 

Mr.  OUDE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr  WHITENER.  I  note  the  gentle- 
man's comment  about  what  the  Republi- 
cans have  done  on  certain  crime  legisla- 
tion. Is  the  genUeman  suggesting  that 
there  is  some  partisanship  involved  in 
this  particular  proposal? 

Mr  GUDE.  No.  I  just  wanted  to  point 

out  the  bipartisanship  In  this  proposal. 

Mr   WHITENER.  And  the  gentleman 

suggested  that  this  was  a  Republican 

amendment.  Is  that  what  he  is  trying  to 

^*Mr    OUDE   No.  The  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  AdamsI  and  I.  jointly, 
had  this  idea.  He  can  certainly  correct 
me  as  to  that. 
Mr.   ADAMS.  Mr.   Speaker,  will  the 

gentleman  yield?  .  , .  *    n,^ 

Mr.  OUDE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  tne 
gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr  ADAMS.  I  will  sUte  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  correctly  sUted 
the  situation.  This  was  a  bipartisan 
amendment  by  the  gentleman  m  the  well 

and  myself.  „   . 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  OUDE.  Yes.  . 

Mr  WHITENER.  I  was  going  to  maKe 
the  observaUon  that  if  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  was  injecting  partisan- 
ship into  this.  It  is  the  first  tune  I  have 
seen  It  happen  on  the  committee  when 
we  were  considering  pay  legislation  in 
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matters  relating  to  our  National  CaplUl. 
I  was  also  surprised  by  what  the  gentle- 
man said  about  his  own  county,  because 
the  fact  is  that  they  do  not  do  anything 
like  what  is  intended  in  this  bill  in  Mont- 
gomery County  as  concerns  an  educa- 
tional program  for  the  law-enforcement 
officers  You  have  240  officers  there  now 
in  the  college  programs,  but  you  do  not 
pay  them  the  sort  of  bonus  such  as  we 
are  talking  about  in  this  amendment  that 
you  say  you  and  the  gentleman  from 
Washington    I  Mr.    Adams  1    worked    up 
together.  . 

Mr.   ADAMS.   Mr.   Speaker,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OUDE.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr  ADAMS.  I  would  offer  to  the  gen- 
tleman the  fact  that  in  the  Record  on 
page  3925  it  is  set  forth  for  Montgomery 
County  that  5  percent  each  of  the  last 
2  years— a  5-percent  differential  for  15  or 
more  credits  a  year  was  granted.  On  ob- 
taining the  complete  college  degree  the 
5-percent   differential  becomes   perma- 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield?  ti^^^n 
Mr.(GUDE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

from  fievf  Jersey. 

Mr  HUNT.  Did  I  understand  the  gen- 
tleman to  say  that  one  of  the  reasons  for 
this  additional  incentive  was  because  tne 
MetropoliUn  Police  Department  had 
more  problems  than  they  had  m  the 
rural  sections? 

Mr  OUDE.  I  said  it  was  generally  rec- 
ognized in  my  conversations  with  police 
officials  in  the  downtown  metropolitan 
areas  and  in  the  suburban  areas  that  the 
job  was  more  difficult  in  the  downtown 

Mr  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  pending  amendment.  I  do  so  wiUi 
a  great  deal  of  hesitancy  and  a  great 
deal  of  reluctance.  I  do  support  tne 
concept  of  the  amendment,  and  its  gen- 
eral objective.  In  fact,  as  I  pointed  out 
earUer.  I  introduced  a  bUl  that  con- 
tained the  provisions  which  are  pend- 
ing in  this  amendment. 

AU  of  us  want  to  encourage  additional 
studies  and  additional  education  on  the 
part  of  members  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Police  Department  and  Fire  De- 
partment. 

We  want  to  create  extra  incentives 
for  these  members  to  better  train  and 
better  equip  themselves,  but  after  con- 
sidering these  provisions  the  committee 
in  its  wisdom  decided  that  this  whole 
subject,  this  whole  problem  needed  a 
great  deal  more  study,  and  that  m  fact 
we  could  possibly  create  new  inequities 
by  the  adoption  of  this  amendment  in 
its  present  form. 

As  pointed  out  by  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Whitendij.  why 
should  a  member  of  the  Police  Depart- 
ment who  may  have  had  additional 
training  that  developed  his  skUl  and 
technique,  be  paid  less  than  the  person 
working  next  to  him  who  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  take  a  Particular  course  in 
college  and  thus  be  awarded  a  $U00 
annual  bonus?  Then  again,  how  about 
the  Plre  Department?  The  members  of 


the  Fire  Department  certainly  are  in 
volved  in  a  very  highly  technical  field 
of  endeavor,  yet  the  members  of  the  Fire 
Department    are    excluded    from    this 

amendment.  ,     .  ,  ».         „j 

Mr  Speaker.  I  feel  the  legislation  and 
the  amendment  should  be  much  broader, 
and  that  is  the  reason  why  the  com- 
mittee felt  that  we  should  not  attempt 
to  write  in  such  a  technical  amendment 
as  this  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  I  am 
hoping  that  the  House  wUl  not  adopt 
this  amendment,  so  that  the  committee 
can  work  this  matter  out. 

We  have  a  good  bill  pending  before 
the  House  at  the  present  time.  It  is  going 
to  cost  $4.8  million,  and  it  Is  going  to 
provide  an  average  10.1  percent  salary 
increase.  It  is  going  to  provide  a  $1,300 
increase  in  recruitment  pay.  raising  it 
from  $6,700  to  $8,000.  The  amendment 
also  seeks  to  pay  $250  in  traveling  ex- 
penses for  new  members.  These  amend- 
ments would  mean  that  at  the  end  of 
his  first  year  of  service,  a  member  with 
2  years  of  college  would  receive  a  salary 
of  $8,200.  plus  $1,200  for  college  credits 
or  a  total  salary  of  $9,400. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  tnat  we  are  taking 
a  major  step  forward  here  in  this  biU  as 
it  is  now  written.  I  am  hopefiU  that  the 
House  wUl  support  the  committee  An 
this  matter,  and  give  the  committee  an 
opportunity  to  study  this  matter  further 
at  a  later  date.  I  hope  the  amendment 
is  voted  down. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  th«» 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  knows  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  carefully  con- 
sidered this  matter,  and  that  effort  was 
made  to  increase  the  level  of  the  salary 
as  much  as  possible  under  current 
budgetary  conditions. 

Would  the  gentleman  agree  with  me 
that  the  adoption  of  these  amendments 
would  greatly  jeopardize  the  ability  of 
the  committee  here,  and  the  Congress,  to 
bring  out  finally  a  pay  bUl  which  would 
give  the  degree  of  Increase  that  the  pres- 
ent bill  gives?  We  cannot  just  keep  add- 
ing on  every  frill  and  fringe  benefit  that 
everybody  might  want  to  dream  up. 

Mr  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  most 
certainly  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina.  And  that  is  why  I  say 
that  I  beUeve  it  to  be  impossible,  or  at 
least  impracticable,  to  attempt  to  write 
such  technical  legislation  as  this  is  on 
the  fioor  of  the  House. 

Mr  WHITENER.  And  a  trip  to  Wash- 
ington would  not  be  as  attractive  as  an 
increase  of  $1,300  in  pay  to  one  who 
really  wanted  to  be  a  poUceman. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
gentleman  yield?  ,        ij 

Mr  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  point.  I  have 
heard  the  gentiemen  make  various 
statements  and  various  arguments  today 
with  regard  to  this  bill,  but  I  do  wish  to 
take  some  exception  to  what  has  teen 
said  For  instance,  when  we  start  talk- 
ing about  a  MetropoUtan  PoUce  Depart- 


;.  That  is 


The  men  who  were  with  me— and  they 
we^  in  the  State  oonst^^^^-^^^l 
willing  to  take  any  and  all  coui^  ar_ 
forded  to  them,  many  at  their  own  ex 
nense   many  at  the  university. 


rewfiw*.  y   ~", t_,      .   *!,    t.^^^      ciihicct  for  discussion.  It  ought  to  be  a 

Sn  fact  that  in  the  metro^eas  the  ^/^" J«  "^^^^^  ^^an  who  has  been  on  the  ^'O^lJ^^^JYii  morale.  I  should  think  tiiat 

Sli^  departments  are  divided  into  the  ^^^f  f J/i^years  is  going  to  be  discrtoi-  f.^^'^'J^^Vjln'SS^  provide    the 

SmTnal  mvestigation  section  and  the  J^^^VSalnst  because  some  young  police-  this    ,^'J'^"Xch  those  who  entered  the 

tSc  section,  -here^  m  the  SU^on-  '^^^ted^^^^^  chance  ^Jotg^^Sl^lZl  ?oUce  DepSment  with  perhaps  an  un- 

^tabularies   in  most  major  btaies    a""  „o„id  be  Ertvlng  the  man  who  is  tnere  lu  rouv.c  ^  ''      .      .   nreparation,   educa- 

f  hat  been  in  the  District  for  ma^^  yS?s^  the^^DPI^rtumty  to  go  to  co  lege  ^jm^^  ,\^°^ounl  tm^^^ 

vpars— we  have  troopers  who  will  han  ^"r*     ,j  ^   ^re  going  to  give  him  Uie  m-  tionai  oacKB    pvnerience.  might  achieve 

Se^Sflng  and  everything  that  comes  hto^^^^^r^'go'to  college.  He  does  no  training  and  ejPeri^ '^^^^  ,„  ^he  Po- 

-^jUtar^^I^nt  almost  20  years  ^^jT^n'^.X ^^'"r^^^'^^^^^^^  ^^r^^'^Xe.ns  by  which  every 

in   the   fiVld   of   law   enforcement  and  {^^^JJ^Vdo  js  accept  tiie  opportunity  This  i^.^^^^^^J^artment  can  attain 

SiximolJS   and  every  other  field^on-  ^«^?- ^^  ?,ow-and  he  wm  accept  ^^at  ^n^^^J'^^.^^^SS.  that  he  seeks, 

nected  with  them,  and  ^  ^id  not  need  an             ^unity  if  he  figures  that  he  is  going  that  degree  ^^^^^^^  opportunities 

—-■^----  sHHHfss  %£SHr:r: 

,ss=."^^«T--  i^SsSilS  #^iS3Sii 
-?s.r.?L?a«f^^^--  ?ssnwr9«i^s  iHHr«s-a^e?sss 

j;sr™i:fr  ssnaHri^-  ^is^^rsm 
fesar»^  SSSS3  ^Shsss 

Krjvrp?^S,ilhlf*eV^"ufLan 
e,ikhty  of  opportunity  among   police 

°TJL  concern^  about  one  thing  my 

frionri  from  North  Carolina  said.  He  im 
S  Pd  thLtTf  you  sat  through  a  class,  you 
Sght  haU'some  benefit  conferred  upon 
you  He  referred  several  times  to   sitting 
'Til^E^^riStlemanhln^eUmdnot 

grtat  legUlator  he  few  is.^™  ^^^^  % 
tmg   through  classes.  He  «.orKea. 

&l*f  Stned  a  lew  moments  «o. 


imeone  expiam  uiai- li  <-"^f    ,    '    „„  *r»     saiQ  wmi.  tucii   ^y- . 

Mr  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  J  move  to     ^^^  generals-it  was  not 


^'f^°,'?rtl,f  gS'Lan  .rom  Wash- 

'Ig^iS'il^'Ttilght  state  in  an^er 

fn  thP  eenUeman's  statement  that  we 
are  S^g  to  write  this  on  the  floor  that 
tilbm  which  was  considered  in  the 
^^^mutee  the  bill  that  was  voted  on. 
and  thfbUl  that  the  testimony  all 
?ame  m  on,  included  these  incentives 
S  iere  taken  out  and  they  are  not 

^"5f^ji?OBS.Mr.  speaker,  the  bur- 
den of  the  complaint  against  tills  amend- 
ment as  I  understand  it,  is  that  it  is 
^^"complicated  and  too  techmcaL  I  sug- 
!^t  that  it  is  not  comphcated  at  au.  it 
ro?isl'wn\o  one  very  simple  questioiv 

L'^e^^ie^r^espoUKylor^^^^^^^^ 
SoUce  department  Ui  the  District  of  Co- 
Sa  want  to  depend  on  omal  ed- 
ucation for  the  efficiency  of  that  de 
SartSent  and  want  to  depend  on  col- 
wS^raiilng.  as  a  measuring  stick  or 
stSidard  for  the  efficiency  of  the  entire 

g^ai'ment.  or  ^'^^^^ly^ZTl^eX 
nend  on  an  occasional  Horatio  Alger  or 
Fric  Hoffer  who  comes  along  and  gets 
h£  b?oks  and  i^ads  them  and  becomes 
proficient  on  his  own.         „„._,^  ..„a\. 

Lvs^^g"  tn"tsru.;i'^«.tr"t 


the  generals— It  ^v^«.  "">-  --  -  ---      ,^ 

was  not  the  equipment-but  it  v,as  tne 
Fact  that  every  last  buck  Private  had  the 
discretion  and  had  the  education  to  op 
erate  as  an  individual  umt.  That  ^^as 
their  secret  weapon  in  that  war. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield?  .  , .  +„  iHo  ppntle- 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  yield  to  the  gemie 

""mt  HUNT.  I  had  the  occasion  last 
ev^  sir.  to  attend  the  bonds  tor  Is^ 
ra^i  drive  in  Camden  County,  in  wew 
St^seri  heard  the  Israeli  Consul  Gen- 
eraf  speak  for  Israel  and  he  said  the 
reason  they  won  the  war  was  because 
Sef  had  the  courage  and  were  wiUmg  to 
fight  Those  were  his  exact  words  in 
Quotes  It  does  not  take  college  educa- 
quoies.  It  ""T=  ^n,,mae.  Foi-ma 


?rortow.nt- ta.es  oo^„|-/^™S  Se'aS'v rSpStaMe  EiSns'o. 

S"r°d%£;«e'rtTourrgrrnot  KXmJg  that  o«er  course^  to  fo- 

S?rtv^tlv?Vmm'\ny  coUege-courage  Is  hcemen^^I  «m  -re^*»/°,^             , 

nnt  found  In  textbooks.  ,      „    ™f  is  an  obsolete  method  of 

"°Jl^  jacSbs.  I  will  say  to  "■«  8™"^  fSctl™  I  twA  today  In  most  educa- 

man  that  Is  the  exact  spe'f  J  wouW  Igti'^"'™  ;,„„„,  a  higher  degree  ot 

make  It  I  were  trying  to  sell  bonds  «°n^J,^.u„„  ,3  demanded^ 

'^S'-  HUNT.  Maybe  it  would  do  you       IJJ-^^  -e'SlStd 'b%e 

-Zr^^m^to^    Maryland.-  M.     ^S-n  r™^--- ^ ''SlSS 
S,^aier"l  move  to  strike  the  requisite    Pa«.*a«-  „„^  ™ke#.e  grade. 

1  Je'knoSe"  rtha'co-iiS-rTwent  out    "™'«|°  S  I  should  like  to  refer  to       f;tof'>»-^,"Sj,''lW2  a  Ml  added 
"?SrKSi.?uSr?eig='ti    £fearrirS;.^=3    13  rtiS^as  .read,  before  the 

^is^^fsa^s^^  Ef^s^sirT^s^fii  "Ir^Sa^rhu'Sm'Ss«e 

g^^^nlsthewayto—      ^^^^^^^^.^Z^So^^^    ^B^Z^^^^^^^^ 

mjiToam?n^?.?sSo°MS     a^^^^^^^  Srno'fSnk  that  the  amendment 

^reSv  the  District  of  Columbia  wUl     ..J^^^lToi  this  amendment  on  the        f'^,fi7think  it  has  been  demonstrated 
ill'SrlHssH    iHHS«------    ;?^'to«Ul.utanecessarycompet.. 
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tlve  factor  when  you  consider  that  In 
Maryland,  in  Montgomery  County,  there 
Is  already  an  educational  program,  a  sig- 
nificant educational  program,  and  that 
in  Prince  Georges  County,  which  is  the 
other  adjacent  Maryland  county,  there  is 
an  education  program  in  a  planning 
.stage  which  will  be  in  an  active  stage  In 
the  near  future,  and  that  the  Arlington 
Police  E)epartment  has  an  educational 
incentive  plan. 

So  this  becomes  a  very  active  competi- 
tive factor  in  the  recruitment  and  the  re- 
tention of  the  kind  of  police  officers  who 
will  be  able  to  give  the  service  the  com- 
mimlty  needs. 

I  promised  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina,  and  I  am  happy  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  had  mentioned  Prince 
Georges  County.  As  I  understand  it,  they 
are  now  trying  to  devise  a  system.  They 
do  not  have  one,  I  am  told. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  They  have 
the  will. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  And  I  am  told  in 
Montgomery  County,  wtilch  the  gentle- 
man mentioned,  there  isynly  a  5-percent 
increase,  which  is  muca  less  than  the 
amount  Involved  here.  Ak  far  as  Arling- 
ton Coimty  is  concemed,  there  Is  no 
provision  for  the  ^ollege  graduate  to  be  a 
step  higher  in  pay,  representing  about  5- 
percent  higher  pay  for  college  graduates. 
This  amount  is  now  paid  to  him  after  he 
passes  the  final  rank  of  private  in  that 
county. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryltuad  has  expired. 

(On  reqxiest  of  Mr.  WnrrENER.  and  by 
imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Mathias  of 
Maryland  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5 
additional  minutes. ) 

Mr.  WHFTENER.  Mr.  Spv^aker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman.  Had  the  gentleman  not 
made  the  imanimous-consent  request,  I 
would  have  yielded  to  the  gentleman  such 
time  as  he  might  have  desired. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  So  then  Arlington 
Coimty.  which  the  gentleman  mentions, 
does  not  agree  with  this. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
SpetUcer,  does  the  gentleman  agree  there 
are  other  educational  programs  in  the 
adjacent  counties?  We  can  argue  all  af- 
ternoon as  to  whether  they  are  more  or 
less  adequate. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Yes.  There  are  some 
educational  programs.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  I  will  make  this  one 
final  point,  which  I  think  is  significant. 
The  amendment  which  these  gentlemen 
offer  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  U.S.  civil 
service  pay  system  for  these  employees. 
The  civil  service,  it  is  true,  gears  the 
entrance  requirements  and  entrance  ex- 
aminations to  educational  qusJiflcations, 
but  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  will  agree 
that  the  civil  service  does  not  provide 
any  automatic  compensation  bonuses  for 
educational  programs.  They  give  those 
increased  salaries  based  upon  meritorious 
perf  ormaijce  and  upon  promotion  within 
the  service. 

Under  the  present  setup  in  the  District 
of  Colimibia,  the  police  officers  are  given 
pay  increases  as  they  move  up  the  ladder 
and.  to  be  sure,  with  a  program  of  edu- 


cational assistance  such  as  they  have 
now.  any  ambitious  police  officer  who 
wants  to  Increase  his  pay  will  go  to  one 
of  these  universities  at  government  ex- 
pense and  get  himself  in  better  academic 
position  to  move  forward  and  reap  a 
higher  reward  as  he  gets  promoted  up 
the  ladder. 

But.  under  this  proposal,  a  man  with  a 
4-year  college  education,  who  was  with- 
out ambition  to  assxmje  additional  re- 
sponsibility, would  sit  beck  and  draw  this 
$30,000  over  his  period  of  service  as  a 
reward,  not  for  meritorious  performance 
of  duty,  but  as  a  reward  simply  for  a 
piece  of  paper  or  a  diploma  hanging  on 
the  wall  of  his  den.  I  do  not  think  that, 
under  any  conditions,  would  improve 
morale  m  the  District  of  Columbia  police. 
Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  say  in  response  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  of 
course,  I  have  confidence  in  Chief  Lay- 
ton  and  the  other  District  of  Colximbla 
officers,  so  I  believe  that  no  such  exam- 
ple of  the  kind  the  gentleman  dreamed 
up  would  happen  and  could  happen. 

Let  me  say  further.  I  am  equally  \m- 
willing  to  accept  the  proposition  that  this 
is  a  situation  analogous  to  civil  servants. 
We  require  a  great  deal  of  our  police  of- 
ficers that  is  not  required  of  the  ordi- 
nary civil  servant.  We  have  admitted 
them  over  the  years  on  a  different  edu- 
cational basis  than  those  who  go  into 
the  different  professional  grades  In 
civil  service.  Police  work  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly more  technical,  is  becoming 
increasingly  more  complex,  and  is  be- 
coming more  demanding  on  the  men  who 
carry  it  out.  They  are  going  to  have  to 
have  more  education  and  more  training. 
For  this  reason,  there  is  a  difference  be- 
tween police  work  here  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  in  any  other  city  in  the 
country,  from  the  work  of  the  ordinary 
civil  servant. 

Furthermore,  let  me  say  that  the  civil 
servants  have  acquired  a  great  many 
benefits  over  the  years  which  the  Police 
Department  has  had  to  wait  for.  I  be- 
lieve in  this  case  this  is  an  incentive 
and  a  benefit  they  ought  to  get,  that  they 
should  not  have  to  wait  longer  than  a 
civil  servant. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  The  gentleman  knows  that 
we  are  essentially  in  agreement  on  phi- 
losophy but  it  is  on  the  detail  that  we 
disagree.    .    _^^ 

Suppose  we  are  considering  a  man  who 
dropped  out  of  college  18  years  ago. 
who  was  in  his  second  year,  who  had 
been  studying  law  and  sociology  and  so 
forth,  and  suppose  he  joined  the  Police 
Department  18  years  ago.  and  that  10 
years  ago  he  took  a  course  in  police  ad- 
ministration. 

If  we  take  the  basic  course  at  the  local 
university,  best  attended,  then  he  would 
have  taken  the  courses  embodied  in  that 
police  course. 

Would  we  autoflfiTlically  give  that  man 
$1,200  for  his  work  18  years  ago  or  10 
years  ago? 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  I  believe 
we  would  have  to  know  a  little  mor^ 
about  the  nature  of  the  courses.  My  owtF 


personal  emphasis  in  tills  Is  updating 
and  advancing  the  training  of  police- 
officers  in  a  technical  age.  when  more 
is  demanded  and  expected  of  them.  I 
do  not  believe  one  can  find  that  in  that 
hypothetical  case. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  has  expired. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  it  is  recognized 
that  the  most  important  factor  involved 
here  is  a  pay  increase  for  the  policemen 
of  the  District  of  Colimibla. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  incentives 
which  are  suggested  by  virtue  of  educa- 
tion seem  to  be  a  matter  of  great  discus- 
sion here.  However,  in  the  bill  which  the 
committee  sent  out  there  is  $4,8  million 
as  compared  to  the  $3.6  million  in  the  bill 
sent  up  by  the  District  government.  So 
we  have  been  more  generous  on  pay  than 
the  proposal  which  was  sent  to  us. 

I  believe  it  is  very  clear  that  on  this 
floor  there  is  great  controversy  about  this 
particular  amendment  to  the  bill.  In  my 
judgment,  there  should  be  nothing  hap- 
pen here  to  disturb  the  possibility  of 
passage  of  the  bill  with  the  $4.8  million 
figure. 

I  am  frank  to  say  I  believe  there  is 
merit  to  some  of  the  incentive  and  travel 
pay  for  recruitment,  but  I  am  also  frank 
to  say  it  was  my  feeling,  in  view  of  the 
circumstances  involved,  it  would  be  much 
better  to  proceed  with  the  bill  dealing 
strictly  with  salaries  and  to  treat  the 
other  Issues  in  a  separate  measure. 
Therefore,  I  am  In  support  of  the  bill  as 
reported  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  add  my 
voice  to  the  voices  of  restraint  we  have 
heard  from  sonle  of  the  members  of  this 
committee.  I  know  it  has  not  been  an 
easy  task  for  these  gentlemen  to  oppose 
some  of  these  things  that  look  very  at- 
tractive. But  I  believe  it  needs  to  be 
pointed  out  that  this  is  a  new  approach, 
another  layer  of  incentives.  As  our  col- 
league from  Minnesota,  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee,  has 
pointed  out,  the  package  already  has 
more  frosting  In  it  than  the  administrar 
tion  recommended. 

Over  on  my  desk  I  have  sitting  a  docu- 
ment that  is  not  for  public  release  until 
.tomorrow,  that  shows  that  last  year  we 
had  great  concern  in  our  appropriation 
subcommittee  about  an  unbalanced 
budget.  If  the  members  thought  the  one 
sent  up  here  last  year  was  unbalanced, 
they  should  take  a  look  at  the  one  they 
will  find  on  their  desks  tomorrow. 

I  believe  the  people  now  asking  for 
another  layer  of  frosting  on  this  entire 
package  need  to  ask  themselves  if  they 
are  going  to  do  a  better  job  to  face  up 
to  the  fiscal  responsibilities  of  this  Dis- 
trict Government  than  they  have  thus 
far  shown  themselves  to  be. 

Last  vear  we  passed  a  measure.  It  was 
called  a  revenue  measure,  and  it  did  not 
call  upon  the  citizens  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  raise  an  additional  dollar. 

All  that  the  revenue  measure  did — and 
it  was  never  that — was  to  authorize  a 
bigger  payment  from  the  general  funds 
of  the  Treasury  and  to  authorize  more 


borrowing  for  the  operation  o' the  EHs- 
trict  of  Columbia.  So  I  suggest  that  these 
responsible  members  of  the  committee 
who  are  talking  about  restraints  here 
today  deserve  the  support  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  of  Representatives 
because  we  are  going  to  have  a  big 
enough  problem  in  solving  the  fiscal 
problems  of  this  District  of  Columbia.  It 
vv-iU  be  a  bigger  problem  than  is  indicated 
by  the  desire  to  add  measures  not  ap- 
proved by  this  committee  and  which  are 
going  to  cost  us  additional  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  doUars  and  perhaps  even 
additional  millions  of  doUars.  Maybe  we 
need  this  kind  of  double  Incentive  pro- 
gram here,  but  I  beUeve  it  ought  to  come 
after  thorough  consideration  by  the  com- 
mittee and  come  to  us  with  the  recom- 
mendation, it  seems  to  me.  and  with  some 
decision  by  the  committee  as  to  where  the 
people  of  the  District  of  Columbia  are 
going  to  turn  in  order  to  meet  the  prob- 
lems we  have.  This  ought  to  be  solved 
in  a  much  better  way  than  by  taking  the 
money  out  of  the  general  funds  of  the 
Treasury  and  authorizing  these  people 
to  borrow  money  that  they  apparently  do 
not  have  the  abiUty  to  repay,  because 
they  wUl  have  to  dig  so  deeply  into  the 
borrowing  capacity  that  we  have  legaUy 
given  to  them  in  order  to  meet  these 
expenses. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr  ADAMS.  In  every  case  when  we 
are  considering  budgeting  matters,  it  be- 
comes a  matter  of  priority.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  those  offering  this  amendment 
that  the  top  priority  in  Washington,  D.C., 
today  is  to  buUd  a  quaUty  poUcy  force 
to  deal  with  the  rising  crime  problem. 
Therefore  we  believe  that  the  money 
should  be  spent  in  this  area  and  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  We  have  a 
recommendation  coming  from  the  com- 
mittee and  which  comes  from  responsible 
members  of  this  committee.  It  t^juneas- 
ure  of  some  restraint  and  yet  Is  a  very 
substantial  increase  in  the  compensation 
avaUable  to  the  members  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  police  department.  I  think  it 
should  be  pointed  out  here  that  we  are 
not  requiring  all  of  these  people  to  come 
to  Washington  for  their  interviews,  that 
the  recruiters  for  the  poUce  department 
of  the  District  are  going  out  and  holding 
examinations  in  aU  of  the  metropoUtan 
areas  of  this  country.  We  do  not  need  to 
pay  them  to  come  down  here  for  inter- 
views. For  many  of  them  it  will  just  turn 
out  to  be  a  very  nice  sightseeing  trip  to 
the  Nation's  Capital.  It  is  time  for  re- 
straint and  the  leadership  of  this  com- 
mittee has  provided  us  with  an  example 
of  this  restraint.  We  ought  to  accept  the 
recommendations  coming  from  the  com- 
mittee without  a  double  layer  of  frosting 
that  we  do  not  know  how  we  will  pay  for. 
Mr.    MATHIAS    of    Maryland.    Mr. 
Speaker.  wUl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Yes.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  The  gen- 
Ueman  referred  to  shocking  statistics 
that  have  come  to  his  attention.  I  merely 
wanted  to  inquire  as  to  whether  the  gen- 


tleman has  become  familiar  with  what  at 
least  to  me  are  shocking  statistics  with 
definite  monetary  connotations  that  have 
been  published  with  respect  to  the  crime 
rate  nationally  and  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  .    , 

Mr  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Oh,  I  am  very 
familiar  with  it.  We  had  very  extended 
hearings  in  our  subcommittee  on  tms 
problem,  but  I  do  not  go  along  with  the 
idea  that  you  overthrow  the  leadership 
of  a  legislative  committee  and  you  add 
extra  layers  of  frosting  to  the  cake  and 
think  that  you  make  the  cake  a  lot  better 
simply  by  adding  a  couple  of  layers  of 
frosting  to  it.  We  should  go  along  with 
the  recommendation  of  responsible  mem- 
bers of  the  committee.  I  think  we  ought 
to  back  the  committee  and  defeat  this 
amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  tne 
amendment  offered  by  the  genUeman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  AdamsI. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Adams)  there 
were — ayes  28,  noes  56. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

PURPOSES   OF  THE   BILL, 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
principal  purposes  of  H.R.  15131.  as 
amended  and  reported,  are^^  follows: 

First.  Provide  substantial  and  lealistic 
salary  increases  for  the  officers  and 
members  of  the  MetropolitanPolice  force 
and  the  Fire  Department  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  effective  as  of  October  1. 
1967. 

Second.  Reduce  the  periods  of  service 
required  for  officers  and  members  to  at- 
tain the  highest  longevity  step  of  their 
respective  salary  classes. 

Third.  Assure  police  officers  now  in  the 
ranks  of  detective  and  detective  sergeant 
continuity  in  their  present  positions,  job 
descriptions,  and  duties;  and  also  pro- 
vide that  members  presently  in  the  rank 
of  detective  shall  have  reasonable  oppor- 
tunities to  advance  to  the  rank  of  detec- 
tive sergeant. 

NEED  FOR  LEGISLATION 

On  October  1.  1967,  all  Federal  Gov- 
ernment workers,  and  all  District  of  Co- 
lumbia government  employees— with  the 
exception   of   policemen,   firemen,   and 
teachers— were  granted  salary  increases. 
Furthermore,  two  additional  prospective 
salary  increases  for  all  such  government 
employees— excepting     police,     firemen, 
and  teachers— were  authorized,  to  be- 
come effective  in  1968  and  1969,  respec- 
tively   These  three  stages  will  accom- 
phsh  total  increases  of  some  11  percent 
in  the  salaries  of  these  other  govern- 
ment employees.  Simple  equity  alone  de- 
mands a  substantial  increase  in  salaries 
at  this  time  for  the  gallant,  dedicated 
officers  and  members  of  these  vital  forces 
who  daily  risk  their  lives  -in  the  protec- 
tion of  the  property  and  lives  of  the  resi- 
dents of  and  visitors  to  the  Nation's  Cap- 
ital Further,  it  is  the  earnest  conviction 
of  your  committee  that  inasmuch  as  the 
police  and  firemen  received  no  salary  in- 
crease last  year,  the  increase  provided 
them  in  this  session  of  the  Congress 
should  be  retroactive  to  the  date  of  last 
year's  pay  raise  to  the  civilian  govern- 
ment employees. 

In  addition  to  the  matter  of  equitable 
treatment,  however,  there  is  a  critical 


need  for  this  proposed  legislation  because 
of  the  growing  difficulty  of  recruiting 
qualified  young  men  for  careers  m  the 
police  and  fire  services  in  the  District  of 
Columbia;  and  also  of  retention  of  the 
younger  men  in  these  forces. 

Our  committee  is  informed  that  the  . 
MetropoUtan  PoUce  force  has  not  been  at 
full  authorized  strength  since  February 
of  1964.  As  of  January  18.  1968.  the 
Metropolitan  Police  force  had  308  va- 
cancies in  its  authorized  strength  of  3.100 
men.  as  compared  to  307  vacancies  on 
January  1,  1967. 

Further,  during  the  first  9  months  of 
1967.  133  members  resigned  from  the  Po- 
lice Department,  many  of  them  to  accept 
positions  on  other  police  forces,  and  129 
retired.  During  approximately  the  same 
period  of  time.  143  new  men  were  recruit- 
ed. Thus,  the  net  loss  of  manpower  to 
this  vitally  important  force  was  119  men. 
Moreover,   statistics   show   that   major 
crime  in  the  District  of  Columbia  in- 
creased by  34.3  percent  during  that  pe- 
riod of  1967  as  compared  to  the  same  pe- 
riod during  1966.  while  the  nationwide 
increase  during  that  time  was  only  16 
percent. 

While  the  problem  of  vacancies  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  Fire  Department  is 
not  as  acute  in  the  Metropolitan  Police 
force,  it  Is  nonetheless  a  very  serious  one. 
The  Fire  Department  has  averaged  33 
vacancies  since  January  1.  1967.  out  of  an 
authorized  strength  of  1.437  men.  and 
that  39  vacancies  existed  on  January  18, 
1968.  Moreover,  the  number  of  fire  alarms 
in  the  District  during  1967  increased  by 
some  19  percent  over  the  number  in  the 
previous  year. 

Our  committee  is  advised  that  in  re- 
cent years,  in  order  to  maintain  an  ade- 
quate firefighting  force,  it  has  been  nec- 
essary for  the  Fire  Department  to  accept 
applicants  whose  scores  on  the  civil  serv- 
ice written  examination  are  barely  pass- 
ing. The  same  situation  prevails  in  the 
poUce  force.  ActuaUy.  the  "passing"  grade 
of  70  on  this  relatively  simple  test  is 
assigned  for  only  40  correct  answers  out 
of  80  questions.  In  these  times,  urban 
firefighting  has  become  a  highly  techni- 
cal occupation,  requiring  an  in- training 
program  with  a  heavy  emphasis  upon  ed- 
ucational accomplishment.  Thus,  the  ne- 
cessity for  accepting,  recruits  of  marginal 
mental  qualifications  will  lead  inevitably 
to  a  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  the 
force,  and  of  its  morale  and  esprit  de 
corps.  The  District  of  Columbia  cannot 
afford  !b  permit  this  deterioration  of  its 
Fire  Department,  which  for  many  years 
has  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  United  States. 


COMPARISON    WITH    OTHER    MAJOR    CITIES    AND 

nearbt  communities 
There  is  a  nationwide  shortage  of  qual- 
ified young  men  interested  in  careers 
in  police  and  fire  protection  services.  At 
the  same  time j  the  need  for  such  men  is 
increasing  in  all  urban  communities.  For 
these  reasons.  i\  is  essential  that  rates  of 
pay  for  DistrictVof  Columbia  police  and 
firemen  be  maintained  in  a  favorable 
competitive  position  with  those  in  the 
other  major  US.yities  and  especially 
with  those  in  the  Vities  hi  the  eastern 
half  of  the  United  States  which  consti- 
tute the  primary  labor  market  for  re- 
cruitment of  District  df  Columbia  poUce 
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and  firemen.  This  is  particularly  true  by 
reason  of  the  unique  national  and  inter- 
national prominence  of  the  District, 
which  places  special  emphasis  on  the 
various  community  services  required  in 
this  city.  Also,  it  is  most  essential  that 
salary  scales  for  District  of  Columbia 
police  and  firemen  be  Icept  very  favorable 
in  relation  to  the  rates  of  pay  elsewhere 
in  the  Washington  metropolitan  area. 
This  Is  necessary  so  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  government  may  compete  suc- 
cessfully with  advantages  enjoyed  by  the 
nearby  suburban  communities,  such  as 
less  travel  time  and  costs,  availability  of 
parking  facilities,  and  a  lower  rate  of 
crime  incidence  with  less  hazardous 
conditions. 

Your  committee  is  Informed  that  as  a 
result  of  an  average  Increase  of  11.2  per- 
cent in  the  recruiting  rates  for  police 
privates  by  17  of  the  20  other  cities  hav- 
ing over  500.000  population,  and  an  aver- 
age increase  of  10.7  percent  in  the 
recruiting  rates  for  fire  privates  by  18 
of  these  20  major  cities  since  the  last 
previous  study  made  in  mid- 1966,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  with  a  recruiting 
rate  of  $6,700  approved  in  November 
1966.  has  dropped  in  relative  standing 
from  fifth  to  12th  place  in  beginning 
salary  for  police  private  and  from  fifth 
to  nth  place  for  fire  private. 

Also,  the  nearby  commimlties  have  in- 
creased their  rates  on  an  average  of  10.7 
percent  for  police  and  7.9  percent  for 
firemen.  As  a  result,  the  recruiting  rates 
paid  police  by  these  communities  either 
exceed  or  are  within  a  few  hundred  dol- 
lars of  the  District  of  Columbia's  present 
recruiting  pay  of  $6,700  for  policemen. 
BxcBtnnNO  ErroRTS 
The  District  is  waging  vigorous  efforts 
to  recruit  for  the  vacancies  in  its  police 
and  fire  forces.  Continued  contacts  are 
being  m.ade  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  nearby  community  high  schools,  col- 
leges, citizens  and  other  private  groups, 
federal    agencies,    and    other    similar 
sources.  Also,  cooperation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  been  obtained  for 
visiting  military  bases  and  for  the  early 
discharge  of  servicemen   for  police  re- 
crmtment  purposes.  Advertisements  and 
posters  have  been  placed  in  metropolitan 
area  newspapers,  periodicals,  buses,  post 
offices,  and  other  available  public  facil- 
ities, and  spot  announcements  are  made 
regularly  on  radio   and   television.  In 
addition,  the  US.  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion holds  examinations  in  the  District 
on  the  second  and  fourth  Saturday  and 
on  the  first  Thursday  night  of    each 
month  for  the  benefit  of  any  walk-Ins. 
Since  October  1967,  a  mobile  recruiting 
unit  has  been  used  in  various  locations 
in  the  District. 

Police  recruiting  teams  are  utilized 
also  in  visiting  other  cities  in  the  Eastern 
and  Middle  States.  During  the  period 
from  January  1.  1967  through  January 
15. 1968.  these  efforts  have  resulted  in  the 
appointment  of  272  policemen  out  of  a  to- 
tal of  more  than  1.200  applicants  who 
passed  the  written  examination. 

The  recruitment  program  for  the  Fire 
Department  is  conducted  in  a  manner 
essentially  similar  to  that  for  the  Police 
Department,  except  that  recruiting  teams 
to  other  cities  are  not  used.  During  fiscal 


year  1967,  83  firemen  were  appointed  "Ut 
of  357  originally  certified  as  being  eligi- 
ble. 

At  least  a  partial  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem lies  in  realistic  salary  increases, 
weighted  appropriately  to  present  an  at- 
tractive career  opportunity  for  qualified 
young  men.  Further,  it  is  the  opinion  of 
your  committee  t^at  H.R.  15131  embodies 
a  minimum  such  salary  schedule  which 
will  greatly  enhance  the  District's  re- 
cruitment position,  with  an  average  sal- 
ary increase  for  all  personnel  of  10.1  per- 
cent and  a  recruitment  salary  of  $8,000 
per  year. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION    TO   RECOMMrr 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  am.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  its 
present  form. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Adams  moves  to  recommit  the  bill. 
H.R.  15131,  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia,  with  Instructions  to  report  the 
bUl  back  forthwith  with  the  following 
amendment:  On  page  10,  after  line  21,  Insert 
the  following  new  sections: 

'Sec.  6.  (a)  Any  officer  or  member  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  force,  the  United  States 
Park  Police  force,  or  the  White  House  Police 
force —     '  / 

"(1)  who  Is  serving  in  a  salary  class  (other 
than  salary  class  9  or  10)  of  the  salary  sched- 
ule contained  In  section  101  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act 
of  1958.  and 

"(2)  who  Is  determined  under  regulations 
prescribed  under  subsection  (c)  to  have  sat- 
isfactorily completed  at  least  30  but  lees  than 
60  semester  hours  or  the  equivalent  of  law 
enforcement  or  police  'administration  courses 
at  an  accredited  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation. 


shall,  if  he  has  completed  his  one-year's 
probation,  be  paid  $600  per  annum  In  addl- 
to  the  basic  rate  of  compensation  prescribed 
for  such  officer  or  member  in  such  salary 
schedule. 

"(b)  Any  officer  or  member  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police  force,  the  United  States  Park 
Police  force,  or  the  White  House  Police 
force — 

"(1)  who  la  serving  In  a  salary  class  (other  ' 
than    salary   class   9   or    10)    of    the   salary 
schedule   contained   in   section    101    of   the 
District  of  Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's 
Salary  Act  of  1958.  and 

"(2)  who  Is  determined  under  regulations 
prescribed  under  subsection  (c)  to  have 
satisfactorily  completed  at  least  60  semester 
hours  or  the  equivalent  of  law  enforcement 
or  police  administration  courses  at  an  ac- 
credited Institution  of  higher  education, 
shall.  If  he  has  completed  his  one-year's  pro- 
bation, be  paid  $1,200  per  annum  In  addition 
to  the  basic  rate  of  compensation  prescribed 
for  such  officer  or  member  In  such  salary 
schedule. 

"(c)  Such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  administration  of  the  provisions  of 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall  be  issued  by 
the  District  of  Columbia  Council  In  the 
case  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force,  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  In  the  case  of  the 
United  SUtes  Park  Police  force,  and  by  the 
SecreUry  of  the  Treasury  In  the  case  of  the 


White  House  Police  force.  The  Council  and 
such  Secretaries  shall  standardize  such  regu- 
lations to  the  fullest  extent  possible.  The 
additional  amount  of  compensation  author- 
ized by  those  subsections  shall  be  Acluded 
In  any  basic  computation  for  retirement  pur- 
poses under  the  Policemen  and  Firemen's 
Retirement  and  Disability  Act  (District  of 
Columbia  Code,  title  4,  chapter  5)  and  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  amount  of 
Insiu-ance  for  which  an  individual  Is  eligible 
under  chapter  87  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code. 

"Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Commissioner  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Is  authorized,  under  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
Council,  to  pay  or  reimburse  an  Individual 
for  the  travel  expenses  which  he  Incurred  In 
traveling  betweep'  TSis  home  or  place  of 
business  and  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the 
purpose  of  p.seertfrtnlng  whether  he  Is  quali- 
fied for  appointment  to  the  position  of  pri- 
vate in  the  Mfcijtropolltan  Police  force.  The 
regulations  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Coun- 
cil may  ( 1 )  authorize  the  payment  of  a  per 
diem  allowance  In  lieu  of  subsistence 
and  (2)  prescribe  maximum  amounts  of 
allowable  Uavel  expenses  which  may  not  ex- 
ceed the  maximum  amounts  authorized  for 
employees  of  the  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  under  subchapter  I  of  chapter 
57  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Is  authorized,  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  DUtrtct  of  Columbia  Coun- 
cU,  to  pay  to  a  person  who  is  newly  appointed 
as  a  private  In  the  Metropolitan  Police  force 
and  who  is  required  to  relocate  his  place  of 
residence  In  order  to  come  within  the  re- 
quired area  of  residence  for  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force  (pre- 
scribed In  the  first  section  of  the  Act  of  July 
25.  1956  (D.C.  Code.  4-132a) )  — 

"(1)  a  cash  resettlement  allowance  not  to 
exceed  $250,  and 

"(2)  a  per  diem  allowance  not  to  exceed 
$7.50  per  day  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  ninety 
days  beginning  with  the  date  of  his  appoint- 
ment. 

The  allowances  authorized  by  this  subsection 
shall  not  be  allowed  unless  the  person  ap- 
pointed shall  agree  in  writing  to  remain  a 
member  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force  for 
twenty-four  months  following  his  appoint- 
ment unless  separated  for  a  reason  beyond 
his  control  and  acceptable  to  the  Commis- 
sioner. In  case  of  violation  of  such  agree- 
ment, any  moneys  expended  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  on  the  allowances  authorized 
by  this  subsection  shall  be  recoverable  from 
the  Individual  concerned  as  a  debt  due  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  Commissioner  may 
waive  in  whole  or  in  part  a  right  of  recovery 
under  this  subsection,  if  it  is  shown  that  the 
recovery  would  be  against  equity  and  iood 
conscience  or  against  the  public  interest." 

On  pag»  10,  line  22.  strike  out  "6"  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "8".  * 

On  page  11,  line  25,  strike  out  "7"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "9". 

On  page  12.  line  7.  strike  out  "8"  and  Insert 
m  lieu  thereof  "10". 

On  page  12,  line  11.  strike  out  "The"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sections  6  and  7  of 
this  Act  and  the". 


Mr.  ADAMS  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  motion  to  recommit  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 


The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  annovmced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quoruna  Is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present.  ^^     . 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arras  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
^rere— yeas  124.  nays  235.  not  voting  72. 
as  follows: 

I  I  Roll  No.  33 1 

'  YEAS— 124 


Hunt 
Hutchinson 

Ichord  

Johnson.  Calif.  Mosher 
Johnson,  Pa.       Mxuphy,  ni 


Montgomery 

Moore  -;—..... 

Morris,  N.  Mex.  Skubltz 

Smith.  Calif. 


Slkes 
Sisk 


Adams 
Anderson,  ni. 
Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Annunzlo 
Barrett 
Bingham 
Blatnlk 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Biu-ke,  Mass. 
Burton,  Calif. 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Celler 
Clark 
Cleveland 
Conyers 
Culver 
Daniels 
Dawson 
Delaney 
Dent 
Dlngell 
Donohue 
Dow 
Dulskl 
Eckhardt 
Ellberg 
Esch 
Fascell 
Flood 
Foley 
Ford. 

William  D, 
Priedel 
Oarmatz 
Olalmo 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Green.  Pa. 
Gude 
HamUton 


Abbltt 
Abernethy 
Adair 
Albert 

Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 

Arends 

Ashbrook 

Ashmore 

Asplnall 

Ayres 

Baring 

Bates 

Battm 

Belcher 

BeU 

Bennett 

Berry 

Betts 

BevlU 

Blester 

Blackburn 

Blanton 
'    Boggs 

Bolton 

Bow  • 

Bray 

Brlnkley 

Brock 
Brooks 
Bloomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhlU,  N.C 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burleson 


Hanley 

Hansen,  Wash. 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hechler,  W.  Va 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Helstoskl 

Hicks 

Holifield 

Horton 

Howard 

Hungate 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Joelson 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kelly 

Kluczynskl 

Kupferman 

Kyros 

Leggett 

Long,  Md. 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McEwen 

McFall 

Macdonald, 
'     Mass. 

Machen 

Madden 

Mathlas,  Md. 

Matsunaga 

Meeds 

Miller,  Calif. 

Mlnlsh 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morton 

Moss 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Nedzl 
NAYS— 235 

Burton,  Utah 

Bush 

Button 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Cabell 

CahUl 

Carey 

Carter 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 
Clancy 

Clausen, 
DonH. 

Clawson,  Del 

Collier 

Colmer 

Conable 

Conte 

Cortoett 

Oowger 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Davis,  Ga. 

Davis,  Wis. 

de  la  Garza 

Dellenback 

Denney 

Derwinski 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dole 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Edmondson 


O'Hara,  Mich. 

Olsen 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Patten 

PhUbtn 

Pike 

Price,  HI. 

Rees 

Held,  N.Y. 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rodlno 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rosenthal 

Roush 

Rvan 

Scheuer 

Schwelker 

Shipley 

smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Stratton 

Teague,  Calif. 

Tenzer 

Thompson.  N.J 

Tlernan 

Udall 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vlgorito 

Waldle 

Wampler 

Whalen 

WUspn, 
Charles  H. 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wyatt 

Yates 

Young 

Zablockl 


Jonas 

Jones.  Mo. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

King,  N.Y. 

Klrwan 

Kleppe 

Kornegay 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Laird 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Long.  La. 

Lukens 

McCloskey 

McClure 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McMillan 
MacGregor 
Mahon 
Marsh 
Martin 
May 
Mayne 
Mesklll 
Miller.  Ohio 
Mills 
,-   Mlze 
Monagan 


Natcher 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

O'Konski 

Pelly 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Poll 

Price.  Tex. 

Pryor 

Purcell 

QulUen 

RandaU 

Rarick 

Reid,  111. 

Relfel 

Relnecke 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rlegle 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Roth 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Say  lor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schneebeli 

Scott 

Selden 

Shrtver 

NOT  VOTING— 72 


Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Taft 

Taylor 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

Uliman 

Utt 

Vander  Jagt 

Waggonner 

Walker 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalley 

White 

Whltener 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

Willis 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wydler 

Wylie 

Wyman 

Zlon 

Zwach 


Mr"  Pepper  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr".  Dlggs  with  Mr.  O'Hara  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Jarman. 

Mr.  Resnick  with  Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mrs.  Green 
of  Oregon.  .  „  , 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. ,        ,  , 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Rostenkowskl. 

Mr  Stephens  with  Mr.  Passman. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Slack. 

Mrs.  Mink  with  Mr.  Pool. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Fraser. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado  changed  his 
voted  from  "yea"  to  "nay."  

Mrs.  BOLTON  changed  her  vote  fiom 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  HUNGATE  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  DONOHUE  changed  his  vote  from 

"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  i.s  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
^.gre— yeas  353.  nays  2,  not  Voting  76,  as 
follows: 

(Roll  No.  34] 
YEAS— 353 


Addabbo 

Ashley 

Brasco 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Buchanan 

Cohelan 

Corman 

Curtis 

Daddario 

Dlggs 


Gurney 

Halleck 

Halpern 

Hanna 

HaMy 

Hays 

Jarman 

Jones,  Ala. 

King,  Calif. 

Lloyd 

McCulloch 


Edwards,  Calif.  Mallliard 


Pickle 

Pollock 

Fool 

Puclnski 

Quie 

Rallsback 

Resnick 

Rivers 

Ronan 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rostenkowskl 

Roudebush 


Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  La. 

Erlenborn 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Everett 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

rindley 

Fisher 

Flynt 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 
Fountain 
Frellnghuysen 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fuqua 

Galifianakis 

Gathlngs 

Gettys 

Gibbons 

Goodllng 

Gross 

Grover 

Gubser 

Hagan 

Haley 

Hall 

Hammer- 
schmidt 

Hansen.  Idaho 

HarriFon 

Harsha 

Harvey 

Hebert 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Holland 

Hosmer 

H\ill 


Fallon 

Farbstein 

Felghan 

Flno 

Fraser 

Fulton,  Tenn 

Gallagher 

Gardner 

GoodeU 

Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 

Griffiths 


Mathlas.  Calif .   Royb.  1 


Michel 

Mink 

Minshall 

Morse,  Mass 

Myers 

Nix 

O'Hara,  ni. 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Passman 

Patman 

Pepper 


St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Schwengel 

Slack 

Stephens 

Sullivan 

Talcott 

Tunney 

Watkins 

Williams,  Pa. 

Wright 


motion    to    recommit    was 


So    the 

IV  ice  ^60 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 

pairs: 

Mr  King  of  CaUfornia  with  Mr.  GoodeU. 

Mr.  Hardy  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Flno. 

Mr  Haves  with  Mr.  McCulloch. 

^:  i^asco  With  Mr.  Williams  of  Pennsyl- 

^'^Mr'"  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 
Mr   FelKhan  with  Mr.  Halpern. 
lir.  oXl  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Watkins. 
Mr  Daddario  with  Mr.  Michel. 
Mr  Ashley  with  Mr.  Mallliard. 
Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Quie. 
Mr  Farbstein  vrtth  Mr.  Curtis. 
Mr.  Cohelan  with  Mr.  Minshall.         . 
Sr.  corman  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of  CaUfomla. 
Mrs.  Griffiths  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan 
Mr  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Morse  of 
Massachusetts.  ,,     ^ 

Mr   Pickle  with  Mr.  Lloyd. 

Mr    Wright  vrtth  Mr.  Gardner. 

Mr.  Ronan  with  Mr.  Myers. 

Mrs    Sullivan  with  Mr.  Rallsback. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Gurney. 

Mr   Rivers  with  Mr.  Pollock.  • 

■     Mr  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Talcott. 

Mr  Pucinskl  vrtth  Mr.  Schwengel. 

Mr  Patman  with  Mr.  Buchanan. 


Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Adair 

Albert 

Anderson,  111. 

Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashmore 
Asplnall 
Ayres 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bates 
Battin 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
Bevill 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Boltoni 
Bow    k 
Brademas 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brock 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhlll.  N.C. 
Broyhlll.  Va. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson 
Burton,  Calif. 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 
Button 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cabell 
CahlU 
Carey 
Carter 
C(ise> 
Cederoerg 
Celler 
Chamberlain 


Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Conable 
<:onte 
Corbett 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Culver 
Cunningham 
Daniels 
Davis.  Ga. 
Davis,  Y^ls. 
Dawson 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Denney 
Dent 

Derwinski 
Devlne  ^ 

Dickinson 
Dlngell 
Dole 

Donohue 
Dorn     , 
Dow 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Dulski 
Duncan 
Dwyer 
Eckhardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards.  Ala 
Edwards.  La. 
Ellberg 
Erlenborn 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Everett 
Evlns.  Tenn. 
Fascell 
Findley 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flynt 
Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R 
Ford,  ^ 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Frellnghuysen 
Frledel 
Pulton,  Pa. 
F-ulton,  Tenn. 
Fuq\\a 


Galifianakis 
Garmatz  \ 
GathlngsJ 
Gettys   y 
Glaimof 
Glbbokis 
Gilbert^ — " 
Gonzalez 
Goodllng 
Green,  Pa. 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 

Hagan  * 

Haley 
Hall 

Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen.  Wash. 
Harrison 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hubert 

Hechler,  W.  Va 
Heckler.  Mass. 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Hicks 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hull 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Irwin 
Jacobs 
Joelson 
Johnson 
Johnson 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones.  Mo. 
Jones.  N.C. 
Karsten 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Kee 
Keith 
Kelly 
King.  N.Y. 
Klrwan 
Kleppe 


Calii. 
Pa. 
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Kluczynskl 

Kornegay 

Kupfenuan 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lukena 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCIur« 

McCullocb 

McDade 

McDonsJd, 
Mich. 

McEwen 

McPall 

McMillan 

MacdorfUd, 
Mass. 

MacGregor 

Madden 

Malion 

Marsh 

Martin 

Mathlas,  Md. 

Matsunaga 

May 

Mayne 

Meeds 

MeakUI 

Miller,  Calif. 

Miller.  Ohio 

IdlUa 

Mlnlsh 

Mlze 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorbead 

Morgan 

Morris.  N.  Mex 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 

Mtirphy.  N.Y. 

Watcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nichols 


Adams 


O'Hara.  Mich 

O'KonsU 

Olsen 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Ottinger 

Patten 

Pelly 

Perkins 

Pettis 

PhUbln 

Pike 

Plmle 

Poage 

Poff 

Price,  m. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor 

Purcell 

QxUllen 

RandaU 

Rartck 

Reid,  m. 
Beld,  N.Y. 
Relfel 
Relnecke 
Rflusa 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rlegle 

Roberts 

Roblaon 

Rodlno 

•  Rogers.  Colo 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rosenthal 

Roth 

Rouah 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

NAYS— 3 

Conyers 

NOT  VOTINO — 76 


Smith,  NY. 

Smith.  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger,  Arts. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Taft 

Taylor 

Teag\ie,  Calif. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Tenaer 

Thompson,  Oa. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomson,  WU. 

Tlernan 

Tuck 

UdaU 

nilman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalen 

Wh  alley 

White 

Whltener 

WldnaU 

Wlgglna 

WiUU 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 
Charles  H. 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Yates 

Young 

Zablockl 

Zlon 

Zwach 


Addabbo 

Ashley 

Brasco 

Brooks 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown.  Mich. 

Buchanan 

Cobelan 

Colmer 

Gorman 

Curtis 

Daddarto 

Dlggs 

Edwarda,  Calif 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Felghan 

Pino 

Fraser 

Gallagher 

Gardner 

Ooodell 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

OrUnths 

Ourney 


Halleck 

Hal  pern 

Hanna 

Hardy 

Hays 

HoUfleld 

Holland 

Jarman 

King.  Calif. 

Laird 

Uoyd 

MaiUlard 

Mathlas,  CaUf . 

Michel 

Mink 

Mlnshall 

Morse,  Mass. 

Morton 

Myers 

Nix 

O'Hara,  ni. 

O'Neal,  Oa. 

Passman 

Patman 

Pepper 

Pickle 


Pollock 

Pool 

Puclnskl 

Quie 

Rallsback 

Resnlck 

Rivers 

Ronan 

Rooney,  Pa. 

RostenkowsU 

Roudebush 

Roybal 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Schwengel 

Slack 

Stephens 

Sullivan 

Talcott 

Tunney 

Utt 

Watklns 

Whltten 

WUllams,  Pa. 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  King  of  California  with  Mr.  GoodeU. 

Mr.  Hardy  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Pino. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Laird. 

Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  Williams  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  Pelghan  with  Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Watklns, 


Mr.  Daddarto  with  Mr.  Michel. 
Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  MallUard. 
Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Qule. 
Mr.  Parbsteln  with  Mr.  Curtis. 
Mr  Cohelan  with  Mr.  Mlnshall. 
Mr  Connan  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of  California. 
Mr  Ortfflths  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Brown  of  California  with   Mr.   Morse 
of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Lloyd. 
Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Gardner. 
Mr.  Ronan  with  Mr.  Myers. 
Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Rallsback. 
Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Qumey. 
Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr.  Pollock. 
Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Talcott. 
Mr.  Puclnskl  with  Mr.  Schwengel. 
Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Buchanan. 
Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 
Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  O'Hara  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Jarman. 
Mr.  Resnlck  with  Mr.  Nlz. 
Mr.  HoUAeld  with  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon. 
Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 
Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Rostenkowskl. 
Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Passman. 
Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Slack. 
ISn.  Mink  with  Mr.  Pool. 
Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Praser. 
Mr.  Morton  with  Mr.  MacGregor. 
Mr.  Whltten  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  ADAMS  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea^p  "nay." 

Tneresult  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  ^^^^^^___ 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record 
on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJrtJtlon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
CaroUna? 

There  was  no  objection. 

RESIGNATION  FROM  BOARD  OP 
DIRECTORS  OP  GALLAUDET  COL- 
LEGE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation  from  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  Gallaudet  College: 
Congress  or  thx  UNmro  States. 

House  or  Reprxsentativxs, 
Washington,  DC.  February  21,  1968. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCoxmack. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  EK!. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  wrttlng  to 
submit  my  resignation  from  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  Gallaudet  College  on  which  I  have 
been  prtvlleged  to  serve  for  the  past  five 
years. 

I  have  greatly  enjoyed  this  service  and  my 
association  with  other  members  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  but  because  of  the  press  of 
other  duties  I  noW  feel  I  should  withdraw 
from  this  appointment  and  respectfully  re- 
quest your  acceptance  of  my  resignation. 
With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Ancher  Nelsen, 
Member  of  Congress. 


ber  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Gallaudet 
College,  Mr.  Zwach,  of  Minnesota,  to  flu 
the  existing  vacancy  thereon. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBER  OP  THE 
BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  OP  GAL- 
LAUDET COLLEGE 
The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  5,  PubUc  Law  420.  83d 
Congress,  the  Chair  appoints  as  a  mem- 


FEDERAL  JURY  SELECTION  ACT 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 

Speaker  by  direction  of  the  Committee 

on  Rules,  I  call  up  House  Resolution  1069 

and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 

H.  Res.  1069 
Resolved,  "mat  upon  the  adopUon  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  tha* 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of   the  Whole  House  on   the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill   (8. 
989)  to  provide  Improved  Judicial  machinery 
for  the  selection  of  Federal  Jurtes,  and  for 
other  purposes.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  o*  the 
bin  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  O'NeillI.  is  recog- 
nized for  1  hour. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Anderson]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1069 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate  for  consideration  of  S.  989  to 
provide  improved  judicial  machinery  for 
the  selection  of  Federal  juries,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

In  general.  S.  989  provides  that  Jury- 
men In  the  Federal  courts  shaU  be 
selected  without  discrimination.  It  au- 
thorizes selection  at  random  from  a 
representative  cross  section  of  the  com- 
munity by  selecting  the  panel  from  voter 
lists.  The  House  acproved  a  bill  in  1966 — 
an  omnibus  civil  rights  biU— which  in- 
cluded these  provisions,  but  the  bill  was 
not  approved  in  the  Senate.  This  bill 
passed  the  Senate  December  8, 1967. 

Under  the  present  conditions,  there  is 
no  uniform  method  of  jury  selection  In 
the  Federal  courts.  This  biU  would  im- 
pose a  measure  of  uniformity  throughout 
the  country.  Also,  it  clears  up  statutory 
vagueness.  It  sets  forth  the  roles  of  the 
judges,  the  clerks,  and  the  jury  com- 
missioners. The  blU  would  prevent  any 
arbitrariness  In  the  selection  or  ex- 
clusion of  jurymen.  No  one  can  be  ex- 
cluded because  of  his  economic  status, 
or  because  of  his  race,  color,  or  national 
origin. 

The  bill  provides  an  increase  in  witness 
and  juror  fees  and  allowances. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1069  in  order  that 
S  989  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  require.  .    ,  ,  ^. 

Mr.  Speaker,  generally  legislation  in 
the  field  of  civil  rights  can  be  considered 
as  being  in  the  category  of  legislation 
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that  is  somewhat  controversial.  But  it 
would  seem  that  this  particular  biU  be- 
fore us  today  is  a  departure  from  that 
norm,  because  in  the  hearings  which 
were  conducted  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules  on  this  legislation,  there  were  wit- 
nesses from  both  the  majority  and  the 
minority  who  testified  in  support  of  this 
bill.  There  were  no  witnesses  In  oppo- 
sition. ,       ^  _ 
This   Is   not   particularly   strange,   I 
think,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  essentially 
what  we  have  before  us  today  is  title  I 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  which  passed 
this  body  lnl966. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
has  correctly  set  forth  in  his  remarks  the 
central  purpose  of  this  bUl  which  Is  to 
provide  for  a  method  of  selecting  petit 
and  grand  Jurors  for  Federal  district 
courts  on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis. 

Actually,  there  Is  no  uniform  selection 
method  at  the  present  time,  although 
many  of  the  Federal  courts  do  employ 
or  use  voter  lists.  This  legislation  will 
establish  this  as  the  standard  or  the 
norm;  that  is,  the  use  of  the  lists  of  duly 
qualified  and  registered  voters  will  be 
used  as  the  basis  for  preparing  a  master 
jury  or  wheel. 

The  idea  is  to  have  a  random  selection 
which  will  be  at  least  comparably  repre- 
sentative and  constitute  a  cross  section 
of  the  people  in  the  community  or  from 
a  judicial  district. 

One  of  the  effects  of  this  blU  would  be 
to  eliminate  the  so-called  key  man  sys- 
tem which  did  operate  favorably  in  a 
number  of  judicial  districts  where  so- 
called  key  people,  or  key  men,  in  a  com- 
munity  would   be  contacted   and   who 
would  provide  lists  and  names  of  pro- 
spective jurors.  The  thought  Is  that  this 
Is  not  in  the  spirit  of  this  egalitarian  age 
i»  which  we  live.  For  people  to  be  se- 
pcted  on  the  basis  of  economic  qualifica- 
tions, or  because  they  are  rich,  or  well- 
bom  or  something  else  and  that  it  ought 
to  be  on  a  random  selection  basis,  as  I 
have  Indicated.  That,  relatively  speak- 
ing, is  the  purpose  of  this  bill. 

As  has  been  referred  to.  It  very  wisely 
recognizes  the  fact  that  in  this  age  of 
Inflation  the  cost  of  procuring  Jurors 
likewise  seems  to  go  up,  and  it  is  regret- 
table that  the  cost  of  administering  jus- 
tice has  to  Increase — but  being  that  It 
has  gone  up,  I  think  It  Is  proper  that  we 
recognize  in  order  to  get  qualified  jurors 
and  in  order  to  get  the  cooperation  of 
witnesses  In  our  judicial  system,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  pay  greater  amounts  In 
witness  fees.  Jurors'  fees,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  it  seems  to  me 
there  Is  a  difference  between  getting  peo- 
ple to  serve  on  Juries  and  getting  wit- 
nesses before  a  court.  The  latter  could 
be  subpenaed.  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  and  I 
do  not  know  whether  you  can  subpena 
Jurors  or  not  or  whether  you  would 

want  to.  .     „  „ 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Yes,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  law  does  provide  that 
once  a  random  selection  has  been  made 
and  the  qualification  form  goes  out  and 
the  clerk  of  the  court  or  the  Jury  com- 
missioner sends  that  out  to  the  pros- 


pective Juror,  he  then  must  come  In 
under  penalty  of  court  proceedings— he 
must  come  In  and  respond  to  that  sum- 
mons. He  can  be  compelled  to  come  in. 
Mr  GROSS.  The  question  I  really 
wanted  to  raise  was  about  these  Witness 
fees  that  are  increased  by  100  percent 
and  Jurors  are  Increased  100  percent 

more. 

How  do  the  proposed  fees  compare 
with  those  paid  to  witnesses  in  the  dis- 
trict courts  of  HUnois  and  Iowa? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  You  mean 
the  State  courts? 

Mr   GROSS.  Yes,  the  State  courts. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  shall 
have  to  rely  on  the  members  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  for  that  comparison. 

How  do  the  fees  that  are  proposed  in 
the  bill  for  jury  fees  and  witness  fees 
compare  with  the  fees  that  are  currently 
paid  In  courts  of  general  jurisdiction  In 
the  States?  ,  .„   ..  ^ 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

gentleman  yield?  ,  ^  ,j  x 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  genUeman  from  New  York. 

Mr  CELLER.  Witness  fees  In  the 
States  vary  considerably.  The  proposed 
fees  represent  the  consensus  of  a  general 
strata  of  fees  paid  throughout  the  coun- 
try It  was  felt  that  the  fees  would  be 
reasonable.  These  fees  were  suggested  by 
the  Judicial  Conference,  which,  as  you 
know,  is  composed  of  the  chief  judge  of 
each  circuit  and  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  covering  the  whole  coun- 
try 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  for  his  con- 
tribution. I  personally  would  not  think 
that  these  fees  are  excessive.  After  all, 
when  a  witness  Is  called  In  connection 
with  a  case,  he  may  have  to  come  In  at 
9  o'clock  In  the  morning,  sit  In  an  ante- 
room and  await  the  proceedings  of  the 
court  for  an  entire  day.  I  cannot  see  that 
such  services  are  worth  less  than  $20  a 
day,  which  is  the  fee  proposed  in  the 
bill  and  I  do  not  think  It  is  excessive. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the  gen- 
tleman yield?  „     ,     „      T  „^ 
Mr   ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Yes.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 
Mr  GROSS.  I  am  concerned  about  tlie 
precedent  we  may  be  setting  here  with 
respect  to  fees  paid  to  jurors,  witnesses, 
and  expense  allowances  for  them  by  com- 
parison with  the  courts  in  the  States.  I 
would  like  to  obtain  that  Information, 
and  will  later  ask  members  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee.  They  must  have  gone 
into  this  question.  There  must  be  some 
reason  for  this.  There  must  be  some  com- 
parison vdth  what  is  paid  elsewhere. 

I  would  be  pleased  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  attributes  these  tremendous 
increases  In  fees  to  the  cause  to  which  I 
am  sure  It  belongs,  and  that  is  the  Great 
Society's  galloping  Infiatlon. 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Oh,  yes, 
Indeed.  I  concur  wholeheartedly  with  the 
gentleman's  reason.  I  said.  In  fact  I 
think,  that  we  have  inflation  and  it  Is 
affecting  witness  fees  and  jury  fees  like 
everything  else.  I  would  agree. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time.  _, 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 


Speaker.  I  move  the  previous  question  on 
the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table 

Mr  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bin  (S  989)  to  provide  Improved  judicial 
machinery  for  the  selection  of  Federal 
juries,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 


IN  THE  COMMrrTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  "»e  con- 
sideration of  the  bin.  S.  989.  with  Mr. 
Monagan  In  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  blU. 
By  imanlmous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bUl  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  mle.  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  CellerI 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr.  MathiasI 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myseif  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

We  were  told  many  years  ago  by  Con- 
fucius that  justice  is  like  the  North  Star, 
which  is  fixed,  and  aU  the  rest  revolve 
about  it.  From  justice  stems  the  jury  sys- 
tem It  too,  must  remain  inviolate,  firm 
and' fixed.  Uke  the  lodestar.  It  must  con- 
tinue untouched  by  bia^  °^P."\"?rf: 
Since  the  supporting  piUar  of  justice  is 
the  jury,  if  that  pniar  Is  weakened,  the 
structure  of  justice  totters. 

The  historic  importance  of  the  rigni 
of  trial  by  property  constituted  juries  is 
a  so  refl^t^  in  the  following  passage 
from  Thomas  Jefferson's  first  inaugural 
address  on  March  4.  1801.  when  he  said. 
Freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of  Pre8f'J["«- 
dom  of  person  under  the  Prot««"°?,  .°^ 
Sas  co^us,  and  trial  by  Jury  l^P-^*^*"^ 
selected— these  principles  form  the  bright 
constellation  which  has  gone  before  us. 

»U1  before  us  Insures  uniform 
sel^tTon  of  loetit  and  grand  juries 
throughout  our  Federal  system.  In  that 
sen^Kt  follows  the  Jeffersonian  principle 
of  impartially  selected  juries.  It  provides 
selection  of  juries  at  random  from  a  rep- 
resentative cross  section  of  the  commu- 
nity. AU  citizens  wUl  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  serve. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  ven?  dis- 
tinguished jurist  and  a  very  dear  friend 
of  mine.  Circuit  Judge  Irving  R-  Kauf" 
mann  origlnaUy  helped  fashion  this  blU. 
He  labored  long  and  dedicatedly  to  bring 
about  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

This  bUl.  in  a  somewhat  different  form 
passed  the  House  In  the  last  Congress  It 
was  part  of  a  measure  which  we  adopted 
Tn  19^6.  It  was  tlUe  I  of  UR^  ^JJ^S  The 
Judicial  Conference  approved  this  bill.  »• 
989  in  1967.  The  Senate  has  already 
passed  the  bUl.  The  American  Bar  As- 
^ation  approves  it.  ^[he  Department  of 
Justice  approves  It.  Indeed,  I  know  of  no 
definite  opposition  to  the  legislation. 
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Under  the  present  law,  there  is  no  uni- 
form method  of  jury  selection.  There  are 
numerous  plans  in  operation,  but  they 
differ  in  different  districts. 

This  bill  imposes  a  measure  of  uni- 
formity. It  clearly  defines  the  roles  of 
judges  and  clerks  and  jury  commission- 
ers. No  more,  if  this  is  passed,  will  we 
have  what  is  Icnown  as  blue  ribbon  Ju- 
ries We  used  to  have  a  situation  in  New 
YorJc  where,  in  the  southern  district  of 
New  YorJc — comprising  New  York  City, 
the   Borough  of   Manhattan,  and   sub- 
urbia   known    as    Westchester   County, 
and  the  County  of  Bronx— there  was  a 
sort  of  selective  process  whereby  men  of 
substance,  men  of  considerable  economic 
worth,  were  always  selected  as  men  who 
were  to  serve  on  the  juries.  These  were 
called  blue  ribbon  juries.  Rarely,  if  ever, 
did  we  have  a  proper  cross  section  of  the 
citizenry  serving  on  that  type  of  jury. 
There  are  still  sections  of  the  coimtry 
where  there  are  blue  ribbon  juries.  This 
bill  would  do  away  with  such  a  situation. 
This  bill  HRewise  would  do  away  with 
what  is  known  as  the  keyman  system. 
Most  Federal  jurisdictions  use  the  so- 
called   keyman   system   of   selection   by 
which  keymen  thought  to  have  exten- 
sive contacts  throughout  the  commu- 
nity, supply  the  names  of  prospective 
jurors.  On  its  face,  the  system  seems 
sxisceptible    to    Intentional    discrimina- 
tion in  that  it  allows  room  for  individual 
choice  in  the  recommendation  of  names. 
But  the  negative  effects  of  the  system 
are     not     limited     to     discrimination 
brought  about  intentionally.  In  the  re- 
cent case  of  Rabinowitz  v.  United  States 
1 366  P.2d  34  (1966)).  the  operation  of 
the  keyman  system  in  one  set  of  cir- 
cumstances was  condemned  even  though 
it  was  stipulated  that  the  ofBcials  re- 
sponsible   for    selection    did    not    con- 
sciously engage  in  discriminatjry  prac- 
ticcs. 

Tlie  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Fifth  Circuit,  .concluded  that  the  key 
man  system  in  question  led  to  a  jury  list 
that  did  not  represent  a  fair  cross  sec- 
tion of  the  commimity. 

In  the  Rabinowitz  case  the  keyman 
system,  condemned,  resulted  in  imder- 
representation  of  Negroes  on  the  jury 
list,  but  the  discriminatory  impact  of  the 
system  is  not  limited  to  racial  discrim- 
ination. Often  the  system  results  in  un- 
derrepresentation  of  craftsmen,  service 
workers,  and  laborers  compared  with  the 
professional  and  managerial  classes. 

As  I  say.  those  are  two  evils  that  we 
would  obliterate  by  the  passage  of  this 
bill,  and  there  may  be  other  types  of 
discrimination  in  jury  selection  that  may 
be  just  as  objectionable. 

Here  we  have  a  comprehensive  system 
that  is  imiform  throughout  the  coimtry. 
Jurors  would  be  selected  without  regard 
to  race,  wealth,  political  affiliation,  color. 
sex.  or  any  other  impermissible  criterion. 
Selection  would  be  based  on  objective 
criteria  only. 

Mr.  Chairman,  nothing  is  more  fimda- 
mental  to  our  system  of  jurisprudence 
than  the  Impartial  trial  of  the  facts  in 
every  criminal  and  civil  case.  Exclusion 
of  any  citizen  from  jury  service  on 
account  of  race,  color,  religion,  national 
origin,  sex.  or  economic  status  is  contrary 
to  our  principles.  Such  invidious  discrim- 


ination is  prohibited  by  our  Federal  Con- 
stitution. As  the  Supreme  Court  ha« 
declared : 


The  American  tradition  of  trial  by  Jury  .  .  . 
necessarily  contemplates  an  impartial  Jury 
drawn  from  a  croes-sectlon  of  the  commu- 
nity .  .  .  Jury  competence  Is  an  Individual 
rather  than  a  group  or  class  matter.  ( Thtel  v. 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  328  U.S.  217.  220 
(1946)) 

The  basic  aim  of  S.  989.  as  amended,  is 
to  assure  that  Federal  grand  and  petit 
jurors  are  drawn  at  random  from  a  rep- 
resentative cross  section  of  the  commu- 
nity and  that  all  -jualifled  citizens  have 
an  opportunity  to  be  considered  for  Fed- 
eral jury  service. 

The  defect  in  existing  law  is  not  merely 
that  it  falls  to  establish  a  uniform 
method  for  selecting  Federal  jurors,  or 
that  it  falls  to  afford  adequate  guidance 
to  jury  commissioners  as  to  how  they 
should  discharge  their  duties.  The  pres- 
ent systems  for  selec^ng  Federal  jurors 
vary  from  district  tojfcistrict  and  require 
congressional  action  because  the  repre- 
sentational goal  of  a  fair  jury  drawn 
from  a  fair  sample  today  depends  too 
much  on  haphazard  and  inadequate 
methods.  In  urging  reform  of  the  Federal 
jury  process.  President  Johnson \has 
declared: 

Federal  courts  must  be  free  from  all  un- 
fairness— Intentional  or  unintentional.  They 
must  be  free,  as  well,  from  the  appearance  of 
unfairness. 


The  bill  which  we  are  discussing  today 
clearly  defines  the  roles  of  judges,  clerks, 
and  jury  commissioners  in  the  selection 
process.  It  eliminates  existing  statutory 
vagueness  which  often  has  been  a  sig- 
nificant source  of  confusion.  It  will  im- 
pose a  measure  of  uniformity  on  the  Fed- 
eral jury  system  without  disturbing  local 
flexibility.  The  bill  also  raises  juror  and 
witness  fees  to  comport  with  the  rising 
cost  of  living  and  thereby  decreases  the 
availability  of  excuses  based  on  economic 
hardship.  And  the  bill  makes  specific 
provision  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Canal  Zone,  rec- 
ognizing the  special  needs  of  each  in  the 
Federal  jury  selection  process. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  will  recall  that  in 
the  89th  Congress  the  House  approved 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1966  which  con- 
tained provisions  to  amend  the  Federal 
jury  selection  system.  That  measure  was 
not  acted  upon  in  the  other  body.  S.  989, 
as  amended,  is  identical  in  terms  of  ob- 
jectives and  fundamental  principles  to 
those  provisions  approved  by  the  House 
in  the  last  Congress. 

S.  989.  as  its  predecessor,  guarantees 
all  qualified  citizens  the  opportunity  to 
be  considered  for  Federal  jury  service.  It 
is  designed  to  insure  that  potential  "jurors 
will  be  drawn  from  a  representative 
cross  section  of  the  community.  As  its 
predecessor.  S.  989  establishes  a  system 
of  random  selection  that  is  undiluted  un- 
til the  time  arrives  for  striking  jurors 
preemptorlly  or  for  cause.  Random  se- 
lection is  not  a  new  method.  It  has  tradi- 
tionally been  used  to  draw  juror  names 
from  the  qualified  jury  wheel.  This  bill 
simply  extends  the  principle  backward 
in  time  to  cover  the  method  used  to  ob- 
tain names  for  the  qualified  wheel. 


Section  1863  of  S.  989  requires  that 
voter  lists  be  used  as  the  primary  soiirce 
of  names  for  prospective  jurors,  supple- 
mented only  by  other  lists  when  voter 
lists  are  determined  to  be  insufficiently 
representative. 

The  bill  uses  the  term  "fair  cross- 
section  of  the  community"  recognizing 
that  there  will  be  minor  deviations  from 
a  fully  accurate  cross  section.  The  voting 
list  need  not  perfectly  mirror  the  per- 
centage structure  of  the  community,  but 
any  substantial  percentage  deviations 
must  be  corrected  by  the  use  of  supple- 
mental sources.  The  committee  would 
leave  the  definition  of  "substantial"  to 
judicial  decision. 

As  its  predecessor.  S.  989  outlaws  the 
so-called  key  man  and  suggestor  sys- 
tems and  any  other  form  of  subjective 
evaluation  of  a  juror's  fitness  for  service. 
Objective  standards  for  juror  qualifica- 
tions are  set  forth  and  the  statutory 
standards  are  intended  to  be  exclusive. 
While  S.  989.  as  amended,  parallels 
the  measure  which  the  House  adopted  in 
the  89th  Congress,  some  differences  be- 
tween this  bill  and  its  predecessor  should 
be  noted. 

First,  S.  989  allows  greater  flexibility 
in  the  details  of  the  selection  process  by 
authorizing  and  requiring  each  judicial 
district  or  division  to  adopt  a  written 
plan  for  random  jury  selection.  Section 
1863  of  the  bill  specifies  the  framework 
within  which  the  Jurj'  selection  plan 
must  operate. 

Second,  S.  989,  unlike  its  predecessor, 
requires  in  section  1864  that  all  juror 
qualification  forms  be  mailed  to  potential 
jurors  and  be  returned  by  mail.  Prior 
measures  required  a  personal  appear- 
ance by  a  prospective  juror  to  fill  out  his 
qualification  form.  The  provision  in  the 
current  measure  is  expected  to  result 
in  substantial  savings  in  administering 
the  selection  system.  Furthermore,  the 
present  bill  permits  lists  of  actual  voters 
to  be  used  as  an  alternative  to  voter  reg- 
istration lists.  This  recognizes  that  reg- 
istration lists  are  not  up  to  date  in  all 
areas  and  will  obviate  a  good  deal  of  use- 
less mailing  of  qualification  forms  to 
nonexistent  addressees. 

Third,  S.  989,  as  amended,  recognizes 
the  unique  conditions  that  exist  i#  the 
District  of  Columbia.  It  permits  reten- 
tion of  the  District's  three-man  jury 
commission  and  allows  the  use  of  the  city 
directory  as  a  source  of  juror  names 
since.  In  the  District,  the  directory  is 
more  complete  and  up  to  date  than  voter 
lists. 

Those  of  us  who  are  concerned  with 
fair  jury  selection  are  equally  concerned 
that  Federal  juries  be  competent  to  per- 
form the  critical  tasks  assigned  to  them. 
The  committee  has  reached  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  qualifications  required  in 
the  bill  are  satisfactory  to  obtain  jurors 
with  sufficient  intelligence  to  listen  to  the 
evidence  and  evaluate  it  sensibly;  to 
comprehend  the  Instructions  given  under 
governing  law,  and  to  render  decisions 
wisely  and  honestly.  Long  experience 
with  subjective  requirements,  such  as 
••intelligence"  and  '•commonsense"  has 
demonstrated  beyond  any  doubt  that 
these  vague  terms  provide  fertile  ground 
for  discrimination  and  arbitrariness, 
even  when  jury  officials  act  in  good  faith. 


The  moment  standards  which  permit 
subJecUve  Judgments  are   allowed,   di- 
versity and  confusion  are  created  in 
place  of  uniformity  and  clarity. 
The  initial  line  of  def erne  agahist  to-     ^^^  ^-  ^^^^  ^^^ 

JSrvS^Ustt  ^rS -1"  Pf  J  "        -ally,  the  court 
source  of  potential  jurors.  "The  biU  pro- 
ceeds on  the  premise  that  those  persons 
who  are  sufficiently  interested  In  govern- 
ment to  vote  and  who  can  satisfy  other 

specific  statutory  qu^liflcationf/^^^ai 
able  of  serving  as  jurors  in  the  Federal 
courts,  section  1865  specifies  quaUflca- 
tlons  which  are  capable  of  objective  dem- 
onstration. These  include  citizenship. 
21  years  or  older,  ability  to  read,  write, 
speak,  and  understand  Englisli.  a  i^ni- 
i^  of  1  year's  residence  In  the  fom- 
munity  where  the  court  sits.  The  blU  also 
disqualifies  those  incapable  of  rendering 
satisfactory  jury  service  by  re^on  of 
mental  or  physical  infirmity,  and  those 
who  have  charges  pending  against  them 


or  excused  from  Jury  service  will  be 
placed  m  a  qualified  jury  wheeh 

seventh,  as  Jury  panels  are  needed,  the 
required  names  will  be  drawn  at  random 
from  the  qualified  Jury  wheel  and  sum- 
ons  vrill  be  sent  out. 

Finally,  the  court  Is  empowered:  First, 
to  excuse  any  person  summoned  for  Jury 
service  for  such  period  as  the  court  de- 
termines upon  a  showing  of  undue  hard- 
ship or  inconvenience;  second,  to  exclude 
any  person  who  may  be  unable  to  render 
Impartial  jury  service  or  whose  service 
would  disrupt  the  proceedings,  and  third, 
to  exclude  any  person  whose  sendee 
"would  be  likely  to  threaten  the  security 
of  the  proceedings  or  otherwise  ad- 
versely affect  the  integrity  of  jury 
deliberations." 

These  provisions  for  exclusion  are  au- 
thorized only  in  unusual  instances  and 
therefore  in  contrast  with  pretrial  sub- 
jective screening  of  a  very  Prospective 
juror,  they  do  not  seriously  threaten  the 


the  names  of  potential  Jurors  are  chosen 
without  the  posslbUlty  of  discrimination 
or  arbitrariness. 

Mr  Chairman,  nothing  is  more  fear- 
some to  imagine  than  citizens  who  have 
lost  their  respect  and  faith  in  the  fair 
and  Impartial  administration  of  justice. 
Only  with  this  assurance  can  we  live 
freely  and  without  fear.  It  is  necessary 
today  to  assure  uniform  administration 
of  the  jury  system  in  the  Federal  courts. 
It  is  necessary  to  eliminate  the  appear- 
ance of  unfairness,  if  not  the  reality  of 
unfairness.  It  Is  necessary  to  bridge  the 
gap  between  our  professions   and  our 

^^I  urge  my  colleagues  overwhelmingly 
to  approve  8.  989.  as  amended. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  .,      „„ 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

from  Iowa.  ^,  „  „ 

Mr   GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
On  page  9  of  the  report,  about  the 


^S  hU^CrgeTpJSSlnriaTnst  Ihem  ^u/or,  they  do  not  serio^ly  threa^tg.  the  ^---ft^;  p,,e,  it  is  stated: 
^r  wh?  have  teen^nvicted  of  a  crime  representational  goal  of  the  selection  ^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^, 
„,.r.4c>,<.v>iP  hv  imorisonment   for  more     process.  _  _.  .  __^. ,_.   essarv  orders  for  the  effective  am 


or  wno  nave  occ"  »^w..»-^-  «.  _  --"„ 
punishable  by  Imprisonment  for  more 
than  1  year.  With  one  exception,  these 
criteria  are  the  same  as  those  contained 
In  existing  law.  The  exception  is  that 
the  bill  disqualifies  those  against  whom 
a  charge  Is  pending  for  a  crime  Punish- 
able by  more  than  1  year.  These 
screens  will  vlrtuaUy  eliminate  all  those 
who  ought  not  to  serve— the  Illiterate, 
the  feeble  minded,  the  Insane,  the  de- 
crepit, the  infirm,  the  accused,  and  the 
criminal.  ,   ^  , 

The  bill  also  gives  Federal  judges  ad- 
ditional powers  which  will  eliminate  in- 
competence. It  also  preserves  the  tradi- 
tional right  of  the  parties  to  challerige 
a  prospective  juror  for  cause  or  to  stride 
him  peremptorily. 

The  jury  selection  system  contem- 
plated by  the  biU  can  be  outlined  as 
follows:  . 

First,  the  Jury  commission  or  clerk 
from  each  district  or  division  must  ob- 
tain copies  of  voter  lists  for  each  poUti- 
cal  subdivision  within  the  district  or 
division. 

Second,  the  commission  or  olerk  wui 
select  names  from  these  lists  Ih  accord- 
ance with  the  random  procedure  speci- 
fied in  the  district  court's  plan;  for  ex- 
ample, every  40th  name  or  every  45th 
name  shall  be  selected. 
Third,  the  jury  officials  wlU  write  each 


process.  ^        ,^_ 

Section  1867  establishes  procedure  for 
challenging  compliance  with  the  statute 
in  the  selection  of  both  grand  and  petit 
juries.  The  Attorney  General  and  the 
defendant  In  criminal  cases,  and  both 
parties  in  civil  cases,  are  permitted  to 
challenge  the  selection  procedures.  A  suc- 
cessful chaUenge  depends  on  substantial 
failure  to  comply  with  the  statutory  pro- 
visions. There  is  room  for  a  doctrine  of 
harmless  error  if.  for  example,  the  plan 
calls  for  2,000  names  to  be  placed  in  tne 
master  wheel  and  only  1,990  names  were 
used.  The  court  could  find  such  a  depar- 
ture harmless. 

The  committee  amended  the  blU  to 
eliminate  any  need  to  prove  Prejudice  as 
a  condition  of  judicial  Intervention  when 
substantial  noncompliance  with  the  act 
is  established.  Not  only  would  the   preju- 
dice" requirement  have  unduly  burdened 
the  procedure,  but  would  go  beyond  what 
has  been  required  to  sustain  a  constitu- 
S^n^chaUenge.  The  bUl  entitles  the 
challenging  party  to  present  testimony 
of  the  jury  commissioner  or  clerk  and 
other  relevant  official  records  and  papers 
In  order  to  support  his  contention  t^at 
there  has  been  a  f  aUure  to  substantially 
comply  with  the  statute. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  true  administration 
of  justice  is  the^  firmest  pimr  of  good 


Each  Judicial  council  shall  make  all  nec- 
essary orders  for  the  effective  and  expedi- 
tious administration  of  the  courts  within 
Its  circuit. 

Is  this  language  new,  and.  If  so,  does 
this  expand  in  any  way  the  authority  of 
the  Judicial  CouncUs. 

Mr  CELLER.  The  language  on  page  9 
of  the  committee  report  refers  to  prece- 
dent for  having  circuit  court  judges  re- 
new the  jury  selection  plan  even  though 
these  Judges  may  later  be  requested  to 
hear  an  appeal  testing  the  legality  of 

the  plan.  ,  ,,, 

Mr  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
bear  with  me  further.  Is  this  giving  ad- 
ditional authority  to  the  Judicial  Coun- 
cUs? ^  ^ 
Mr  CELLER.  No.  The  language  quoted 
in  the  report  is  from  the  present  statute. 
This  is  the  law  as  it  exists  today,  a 
Mr.  GROSS.  This  Is  the  law  as  It  exists 

today? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Yes.  »^, 

Mr  GROSS.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
probably  knows  the  situation  to  which 
I  am  alluding;  that  is,  the  action  of  the 
Judicial  Council  in  the  10th  circuit  In 
Oklahoma  and  its  exercise  of  authority 
in  stripping  a  Federal  judge  in  Okla- 
homa of  his  cases,  leaving  him  with  a 
title  and  a  salary  and  no  business. 
As   the    gentleman    probably    recalls. 


name  shall  De  seieciea.                                      ^^'- *""    .    Ti:     «\^lcf  niiiar  of  eood  As   tne    genuemau    piuy-^.,    17  "  «„ 

Third  the  jurv  officials  wlU  write  each  of  justice  is  the  firmest  P"lar  oi  gooa  pg^gral  judge  brought  an  action  In 

naSi  arid  addJSs  so  selected  on  a  slip  of  government.  This  le8Slati°V"^^^^^^^^  Se  Supreme  CoSrt  to  test  the  author  ty 

"^»-  „^^  oi«7.»  It.  in  R  master  jury  wheel,  that  belief.  It  is  committed  to  the  goal  ol  tne       ^                          jj  ^j  ^^e  10th  clr- 


paper  and  place  It  In  a  master  jury  wheel 
Fourth,  as  the  need  arises,  jury  offi- 
cials win  draw  at  random  from  the  mas- 
ter jury  wheel  names  of  prospective 
Jurors  to  whom  will  be  sent  a  Juror  quaU- 
flcatlon  form.  Such  forms  must  be  com- 
pleted and  returned  by  mall  within  10 
days.  Failure  to  return  the  form,  as  wel 


tnis  reacrai  juugc  ../^^-e..-- .i,„,n_, 

government,    xiua  ^'=6""*":"v  "— -  t    -  thp  Suoreme  Court  to  test  the  autnorny 

that  belief.  It  is  committed  to  the  goal  of  ^he  Supreme^                     ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^_ 

impartial  administration  of  justice  and  °y/^\J^'"t'J~t  ^^  still  pending  in  the 

the  essential  value  of  broad  community  gj^' ^"^'^court.  I  wondered  whether  this 

participation  in  FederaUunes^  The  ex-  SuP^|^          authority  of  the  Judicial 

perience  In  aPP'-^'J^^^^^  *L  cleariy  Sell  in  any  way?             ,^      ^ 

districts  throughout  the  Nation  cieany  ^u       cELLER.  No;  it  would  not. 

indicates  that  the  level  of  Justice  has  not  Jjr.                               gentleman  agree 

been  impaired;  nor  has  jury  incompe-  Mr.ijK«joo.i^«;«;^_  _  .„^^„^„^„^  ^^^ 


pleted  and  returned  by  mau  wiinm  lu  maicaicb  uia.  ."--.-•"    --     ^       j^^pg.  Mr.  GROSS.  Does  tne  genucmux.^B-- 

dayrFallure  to  return  the  form,  as  wel  been  unpaired;  nor  has  ^^^  i^^fJJce  with  me,  since  I  have  introduced  the 

as  willful  material  misrepresentation,  win  tence  been  demonstrated  by  the  absence  wu          ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^ 

„.J^ "it  ,v, f=r,f«ai   ii.ror  to  criminal  nf  the  so-called  blue  ribbon  juries.  :__^„^  '     .^^ohnur   in  some  way  arrive 


as  WlllIUl  iuai.cii.ai  iiiioivj-*^- _,      ,        1 

subject  the  potential  Juror  to  criminal 
penalties. 

Fifth,  the  Jurj'  commission  or  clerk  will 
recommend  to  the  Judge  on  the  basis  of 
the  answers  to  the  Juror  qualification 
form  which  persons  should  be  disquaU- 
fied,  exempted,  or  excused  from  jury 
duty  pursuant  to  the  plan  adopted  by 
the  district  court. 

Sixth,  the  names  of  aU  persons  deter- 
mined to  be  quaUfied  and  not  exempted 

OXrV -252— Part  4 


Of  the  so-called  blue  ribbon  Junes. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  vast  majority  of 
the  bench  and  the  bar  subscribe  to  the 
principle  of  random  selection  of  Federal 
juries.  Of  course,  by  random  selection  we 
do  not  mean  the  use  of  strict  mathemati- 
cal or  statistical  system,  nor  dj.  we  mean 
the  jurors  will  be  chosen  haphazardly 
without  regard  to  their  competence  As 
used  in  the  proposed  staMite,  random 
selection  Is  Intended  only  to  Insure  that 


subject,  that  the  Supreme  Court  might 
someday,  somehow,  in  some  way  arrive 
at  some  kind  of  a  decision  In  the  act  on 
that  was  brought  in  the  Supreme  Court 
long  ago  to  test  the  authority  of  the 
Judicial  Council  in  the  10th  circuit? 

Mr  CELLER.  That  is  a  rather  sensi- 
tive area  the  gentleman  has  entered. 

I  would  rather  not  express  any  opin- 
ion. I  might  say  that  I  do  hope  the 
Supreme  Court  will.  In  the  not  far  dls- 
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tant  future — I  will  put  It  that  way — come 
to  a  conclusion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  that  the  gentleman's 
committee  will  not  rely,  then.  If  a  deci- 
sion cannot  be  reached.  It  will  not  rely 
on  the  fact  that  there  is  an  unresolved 
case  pending  in  the  Supreme  Court  as  a 
means  of  slowing  down  an  Investigation 
of  the  judicial  situation  as  it  exists  In 
Oklahoma? 

Mr  CELLER.  I  do  not  think  that  it 
would  be  mete  or  proper  for  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  In  the  pending  case 
to  express  itself  in  a  way  that  might  in- 
fluence an  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court 
In  one  way  or  another.  I  think  it  would 
be  undue  interference  by  the  legislative 
branch  into  the  Judicial  branch. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  think 
that  the  Supreme  Court  ought  to  move  to 
dispose  of  this  writ  or  whatever  it  Is  that 
is  presently  before  the  Supreme  Court  in 
this  case? 

Mr.  CELXiER.  I  have  great  confidence 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  and  I  am  sure  they  will  handle  it 
properly. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Under  the  circumstances, 
I  regret  I  cannot  Join  the  gentleman  In 
his  confidence  in  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  MCCULI09H.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman,  I 
Join  with  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  in  supporting  this  es- 
sential legislation.  -~^ 

The  bill  is  the  offspring  of  title  I  of  the 

1966  civil  rights  bill  which  passed  the 

House  in  1966  but  not  in  the  other  body. 

However,  S.  989  was  passed  by  the  Senate 

on  December  8, 1967.  without  controversy. 

This  bill,  I  believe,  is  cm  improvement 
on  Utie  I  of  the  1966  bUl.  Since  the  pas- 
sage of  title  I  in  the  House,  the  Judicial 
Conference  has  carefully  reviewed  the 
legislation.  The  Judges  of  the  Federal 
courts,  the  people  who  have  much  at 
stake  in  seeing  that  the  new  system  op- 
erates eflQciently.  have  made  perfecting 
recommendations.  S.  989  embodies  their 
suggestions. 

The  major  thrust  of  S.  989  is  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  system  with  express 
guidelines  to  insure  the  selection  of 
Jurors  in  the  Federal  courts  on  a  non- 
discriminatory basis.  The  bill  rejects  the 
"key-man "  system  currently  used  in 
several  districts  as  inherently  discrimi- 
natory. 

It  was  not  that  the  key  men  in  the 
community  who  were  asked  to  name  the 
potential  Jurors  were  guilty  of  conscious 
discrimination.  This  bill  implies  no  such 
thing. 

Rather,  it  was  found  that  the  key  men 
simply  did  not  know  a  cross  section  of 
the  community.  If  they  did  not  know  a 
cross  section,  they  could  not  name  a  cross 
section.  Thus  engineers  tended  to  name 
engineers,  and  bankers  tended  to  name 
bankers. 

The  key  men  had  no  intention  of  dis- 
criminating on  the  basis  of  race  or  eco- 
nomic  status.   But   discrimination   was 
nevertheless  the  result. 
I  believe  that  it  is  very  important  that 


that  factor  be  recognized.  Occasionally, 
I  hear  someone  say  that  this  legislation 
is  unnecessary.  In  all  deference  to  those 
who  are  of  that  persuasion,  I  submit  that 
sucli  conclusion  is  not  everywhere  sup- 
ported by  fact. 

If  purposeful  racial  discrimination 
were  the  sole  basis  for  this  legislation, 
perhaps  the  need  would  not  be  clear; 
but  the  impact  of  S.  989  is  much  greater 
than  that  of  civil  rights  legislation. 

For  the  real  issue  in  this  bill  is  whether 
a  jury  trial  should  be  a  trial  before  aris- 
tocrats or  a  trial  before  our  peers.  Thus 
the  Issue  transcends  our  present  prob- 
lems of  racial  discord.  The  bill  asks  the 
question  whether  a  nation  dedicated  to 
representation  of  the  people  in  its  legis- 
lative halls  will  adhere  to  the  same  prin- 
ciple in  its  courts. 
S.  989  says  that  It  must.  I  agree. 
On  that  basis  it  is  manifest  that  this 
legislation  is  urgently  necessary.  We  can- 
not be  too  swift  in  eliminating  this 
inconsistency  from  our  democratic 
processes. 

Proof  that  8.  989  Is  not  simply  a  civil 
rights  bill  but  rather  a  bill  defining  the 
meaning  of  American  trial  by  Jury  was 
given  by  the  quick  action  taken  in  the 
other  body.  I  hope  that  we  can  follow 
that  example  and  enact  what  is  land- 
mark legislation  in  the  history  of  trial  by 
jury  tn  the  Federal  courts. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  now  rec- 
ognizes the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  MathiasI. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  phrase  "crisis  of 
confidence"  has  been  bandied  around  the 
country  a  great  deal  in  recent  months.  I 
think  there  is  a  real  crisis  of  confidence, 
and  it  may  be  justified  with  reference  to 
some  Government  operations.  It  is  im- 
forttmate  that  the  confidence  of  the 
American  people  in  some  of  the  institu- 
tions of  government  has  been  shaken 
because  this  is  a  very  real  national 
tragedy.  This  is  the  kind  of  bill  which 
ought  to  go  a  long  way  toward  restoring 
confidence  in  the  institutions  of  govern- 
ment and  particularly  in  the  Federal 
judicial  system. 

Certainly,  if  people  have  some  doubt 
that  they  can  get  absolutely  impartial 
justice,  and  if  they  have  any  question 
about  the  administration  of  justice,  then 
properly  I  think  they  would  have  a  lack 
of  confidence  in  the  basic  institutions  of 
our  Government.  This  bill  will  remove 
some  of  the  questions  that  have  arisen 
about  the  ways  in  which  juries  are  se- 
lected and  about  the  possibility  that  a 
Jury  may  have  some  prejudice  or  bias 
which  would  affect  the  judgment  of  fact 
in  a  given  case. 

One  of  the  most  cherished  phrases  in 
our  juridical  langiiage  is  that  every 
American  is  entitled  to  trial  by  a  Jury  of 
his  peers.  I  think,  as  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary has  already  said,  there  has  been 
a>  question  as  to  whether  We  did  provide 
trial  by  a  man's  peers  or  whether  we  pro- 
vided trial  by  an  elite;  that  is,  by  the 
blue-ribbon  jury  system.  I  am  sure.  1ft 
me  say.  that  the  Judgments  reached  by 
our  Federal  courts  have  in  most  cases 
been  entirely  impartial.  However  that 
may  be,  this  bill  resolves  any  remaining 


doubts.  This  bill  removes  the  question  of 
confidence  in  the  Judicial  system.  It  in- 
sures that  there  will  no  longer  be  any 
Juries  composed  of  an  elite,  but  that 
every  man.  In  fact,  will  be  Judged  by  his 
peers,  by  his  equals.  This  is  the  thrust 
and  this  is  the  essence  of  this  bill. 

I  congratulate  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on  having 
brought  this  bill  to  the  fioor  expedi- 
tiously. It  is  a  bill  that  should  be  passed 
and  one  that  certainly  I  support  and  the 
minority  on  the  committee  support  an 
being  an  essential  piece  of  legislation  to 
improve  and  reform  our  judicial  system 
Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  [Mr.  Rogers!. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, everyone  agrees  that  an  impartial 
jury  fairly  chosen  is  fundamental  to  our 
system  of  Justice.  The  sixth  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  guarantees  an  "im- 
partial jury"  to  the  accused  in  a  criminal 
prosecution.  But  somehow  the  need  to 
reform  Federal  jury  selection  methods 
has  eluded  the  attention  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession. Even  some  Judges  are  not  often 
fully  aware  of  the  selection  methods 
used  in  their  own  courts  because  they 
have  delegated  broad  powers  to  the  clerk 
or  Jury  commission.  In  his  1967  civil 
rights  message,  the  President  reminded 
the  Congress  and  the  Nation  of  the  con- 
stitutional principles  that  require  that 
Juries  shall  fairly  represent  the  com- 
mimity. 
The  President  declared : 

A  fair  jury  Is  fundamental  to  our  historic 
tradition  of  Justice. 

Fairness  is  most  likely  to  result  when  the 
Jury  is  selected  from  a  broad  croes-sectlon  of 
the  community. 

S.  989  adopts  this  principle.  It  provides 
for  a  method  of  random  selection  of  Fed- 
eral jurors  that  will  produce  a  fair  cross 
section  of  the  community  in  the  district 
or  division  in  which  court  Is  held,  the 
committee  believes,  along  with  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States, 
that  random  selection  is  the  best  method 
for  choosing  jurors  because  it  insures 
th^t  the  jury  venire  will  be  selected  with- 
out regard  to  race  or  economic  status  as 
the  Constitution  requires. 

The  bill  provides  that  random  selection 
must  be  made  from  voter  registration 
lists  or  lists  of  actual  voters.  S.  989,  as 
amended,  provides  that  actual  voter  lists 
may  be  used  as  a  source  of  juror  names, 
because  voter  registration  is  not  required 
in  some  political  subdivisions  and  other 
registration  lists  may  be  outdated. 

By  requiring  random  selection  from 
voter  lists,  the  bill  will  eliminate  the  so- 
called  key-man  system  in  the  Federal 
courts.  The  committee  believes  that  this 
Is  desirable  and  necessary  because  the 
key-man  system  has  allowed  discrimina- 
tion both  Intentional  and  unintentlonaL 
Key-man  systems  depend  on  the  ac- 
quaintanceship of  certain  citizens  in  the, 
commimity.  FYlends  of  the  key  men,  or' 
members  of  the  key  organizations,  have 
a  disproportionately  greater  chance  of 
being  selected.  Others  of  minority  or  low- 
income  groups,  not  acquainted  with  the 
key  men.  are  never  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity to  serve.  In  some  cases  the  result 
has  been  that  Negroes  and  lower  class 
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"blue  coUar  workers"  have  been  seriouf- 
ly  underrepresented  on  jury  venires.  The 
President,  when  explaining  the  rationale 
of  Federal  Jury  reform,  said- 
such  dlspartttes  create  an  Impression  of 
unfairness  In  the  Judicial  system  of  the 
United  States— an  impression  which  should 
be  scrupulously  avoided  if  we  are  to  foster 
respect  for  the  rule  of  law. 


Under  S.  989,  by  means  of  random 
selection  a  fair  cross  section  of  the  com- 
munity can  be  obtained  without  employ- 
ing a  "handplcked"  method. 

The  committee  believes  that  voter  lists 
are  the  best  source  of  prospective  Jurors. 
These   are  probably   the  most  broadly 
based  lists  available.  They  contain  an 
Important   buUt-in    screening    element. 
They  will  eliminate  automatically  those 
who  are  too  uninterested  in  civic  affairs 
or  are  not  qualified  to  register  or  to  vote. 
The  bill  retains  with  one  exception  exist- 
ing qualifications  for  jury  service.  No  new 
criterion  for  disqualification  can  be  added 
to  those  explicitly  set  forth;  namely,  age. 
length   of   residence   within   a  district, 
literacy,  physical  or  mental  disability, 
and  criminality.  The  change  made  by  S. 
989  is  to  disqualify  an  individual  on  the 
basis  of  a  pending  criminal  charge  as 
well  as  criminal  conviction,  of  an  offense 
punishable  by  imprisonment  for  more 
than    1    year.    In    short,    the    bill,    as 
amended,  proposes  the  elimination  of  ad- 
ditional blue-ribbon  qualifications.  Sub- 
jective qualifications  have  been  almost 
Impossible  to  administer  properly  and 
uniformly.  Personal  Interviews,  individ- 
ual tests  of  intelligence  have  led  to  con- 
fused and  nonuniform  Jury  selection  in 
the  Federal  courts.  S.  989  would  require 
that  only  objective  evidence  be  used.  It 
thus    eliminates    qualifications    which 
could  be  subjectively  applied..  The  bill 
establishes  the  uniform  use  of  juror  qual- 
ification forms  which  must  be  executed 
by  the  prospective  Juror.  The  bUl  con- 
tains adequate  safeguards  against  the 
furnishing  of  false  information  on  the 
form  and  allows  the  court  to  use  com- 
petent evidence  in  addition  to  the  infor- 
mation supplied  on  the  form  to  deter- 
mine the  disqualifications  of  the  poten- 
tial Juror.  ,^^      ,, 

Let  me  summarize:  The  committee  dis- 
agrees with  those  who  suggest  that  the 
elimination  of  the  key-man  system  or  of 
subjective  methods  for  determming  "in- 
telligence" or  "common  sense"  will  re- 
sult in  loading  Federal  Juries  with  in- 
competents and  misfits.  Today,  in  more 
than  40  Federal  Judicial  districts,  a  plan 
similar  to  the  one  envisaged  by  S.,989 
has  been  in  use  without  impairing  the 
effective  administration  of  justice.  Under 
S    989,  as  amended,  Federal  jurors  stiU 
will  be  screened  by  the  use  of  voting  lists ; 
by  the  explicit  statutory  qualifications: 
by  the  court's  power  to  exclude  unqual- 
ified jurors  under  specific  circumstances, 
and  by  the  use  of  peremptory  and  cause 
chaUenges.  Your  committee  believes,  on 
the  basis  of  evidence  and  experience,  that 
jurors  so  seleCte*  wUl  possess  sufficient 
intelligence  to  understand  the  trial  and 
have   adequate  judgment  to  render   a 
proper  verdict.  . 

Mr  Chairman,  there  is  one  other  as- 
pect in  the  Federal  Jury  selection  act 
which  deserves  some  attention.  That  con- 
cerns the  basic  difference  between  this 


bUl  and  the  Federal  Jury  selection  meas- 
ure which  the  House  approved  in  tiUe  I 
of  H.R.  14765  m  the  89th  Congress.  The 
basic  difference  between  this  bill  and  its 
predecessor  Is  that  this  bill  authorizes 
each  Federal  Judicial  district  court  to 
adopt  a  plan  for  random  jury  selection 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Judicial 
Council  and  in  accordance  with  rules 
adopted  by  the  Judicial  Conference  of 
the  United  States.  This  bill  also  author- 
izes  separate   plans   for   each   division 
within  a  judicial  district,  and  in  districts 
vrtthout  statutory  divisions  the  bUl  au- 
thorizes that  an  equivalent  of  a  division 
must  be  established  by  order  of  the  dis- 
trict court.  This  plan  approach  has  three 
distinct  advantages.  First,  it  will  enable 
lawyers  and  the  public  to  know  how  the 
Jury  selection  system  works.  The  system 
will  be  pubUc  and  the  processes  will  be 
known  to  those  Involved. 

Second,  the  bUl  should  result  in  fewer 
challenges  to  the  method  of  Jury  selec- 
tion because  the  bill  requires  that  jury 
selection  plans  receive  the  approval  of 
district  and  court  of  appeal  Judges  be- 
fore it  goes  lirto  operation;  it  is  antici- 
pated that  the  bill  will  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  challenges.  ^  ^ 
Third  and  finally,  S.  989,  as  amended, 
will    permit    the    necessary    flexibility 
among  the  different  Federal  districts. 
While  the  bill  is  specific  in  its  basic  pol- 
icies and  in  the  general  procedures  to  be 
followed,  the  plan  method  will  enable 
each  district  or  division  several  choices 
to  meet  the  varying  local  practices  and 

conditions.  ^     ..  j  u 

Mr  Chairman,  this  bUl  was  drafted  by 
the  Committee  on  the  Operation  of  the 
Jury  System  of  the  Judicial  Conference 
of  the  United  States.  It  has  the  approval 
of  the  Judicial  Conference  and  the  Fed- 
eral judiciary  who  must  implement  it.  It 
has  the  support  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  and  the  Department  of  Jv^- 
tlce,  and  of  the  Committees  on  the  Judi- 
ciary of  both  Houses  of  Congress.  Schol- 
'ars  as  well  as  practicing  attorneys  have 
examined  the  proposals  in  this  measure 
and  have  not  found  them  wanting.  This 
bUl  will  improve  judicial  machinery  for 
the  selection  without  discrimination  of 
Federal  grand  and  petit  Juries.  It  wUl 
provide  a  measure  of  uniformity  now 
lacking  in  the  Federal  system.  It  will 
eliminate  the  appearance,  if  not  the  ac- 
tuality,  of   unfairness   in  the   Federal 
courts.  _^  .. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 

measure.  ,     ^     ,, 

Mr  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman   from    Minnesota     [Mr.    Mac- 

GregorI.  ^^. 

Mr  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
proposal  has  had  most  extensive  consid-  ^ 
eraUon,  both  in  the  full  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  in  its  appropriate  sub- 
committee. That  statement  is  true  for 
1968.  and  it  also  was  true  with  respect 
to  1966  when  this  bill,  in  essence,  fonned 
title  I  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1966. 

All  who  are  concerned  with  fair  jury 
selection  are  concerned  as  weU  that 
Juries  be  competent  to  perform  the  tasks 
assigned  to  them.  The  jury  must  be  able 
to  listen  to  the  evidence  and  evaluate  it 
sensibly,  to  comprehend  the  instructions 


given  on  the  governing  law,  and  to  make 
its  decisions  wisely  and  honestly.  The 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has  felt  very 
strongly,  therefore,  that  If  juries  are  to 
perform  satisfactorily,  the  quality  of 
jurors  must  be  maintained.  The  com- 
mittee has  approved  this  bUl  only  upon 
determining  that  it  includes  a  number 
of  provisions  sufficient  to  attain  hign 
levels  of  Juror  competence. 

The  Initial  line  of  defense  against  in- 
competence is  the  requirement  that  voter 
lists  be  used  as  the  primary  source  of 
potential  Jurors.  Voter  lists  contain  an 
Important  built-in  screening  element  in 
that  they  eliminate  those  individuals 
who  are  either  unqualified  to  vote  or  in- 
sufficiently Interested  in  the  world  about 
them  to  do  so.  But  above  and  beyond 
that  manl|eptatlon  of  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  citizenship  stand  the  objective 
qualifications  required  by  S.  989.  as 
amended:  .        ,. 

A  Juror  must  be  able  to  read,  write, 
and  understand  the  English  language 
with  a  degree  of  proficiency  sufficient  to 
understand  and  fill  out  a  Juror  qualifica- 
tion form.  In  case  of  doubt  the  potential 
Juror  may  be  required  to  fill  out  a  sec- 
ond form  in  the  presence  of  the  clerk  or 
jury  commissioner.  The  candidates  per- 
formance at  this  point  may  then  be  re- 
ported to  the  court.  The  potential  juror 
must  also  be  able  to  speak  the  English 
language. 

The  proposed  legislation  disqualifies 
those  Incapable  of  rendering  satisfac- 
tory jury  service  by  reason  of  mental  or 
physical  infirmity.  The  bill  also  contains 
some  guarantee  of  "probity"  at  least  to 
the  extent  that  persons  are  disqualified 
who  have  charges  pending  against  them 
for  or  have  been  convicted  of.  a  crime 
punishable  by  Imprisonment  for  more 
than  1  year.  Moreover,  the  1-year  resi- 
dence requirement  assures  some  sub- 
stantial nexus  between  a  juror  and  the 
community  whose  sense  of  justice  the 
jui-y  as  a  whole  is  expected  to  reflect. 

What  I  have  just  said  provides  a 
screen  which  will  eliminate  virtually  all 
those  who  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 

serve  on  a  Jury;  namely 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  1  additional  minute 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  IMr. 
MacGregor]. 

Mr  MacGREGOR.  Namely,  the  il- 
literate, the  feebleminded,  the  Insane,  the 
decrepit,  the  infirm,  the  accused,  and 
the  criminal.  But  the  bill  gives  the 
judges  further  powers  to  eliminate  in- 
competents. 

Under  the  provisions  of  proposed  sec- 
tion 1866(c)  (2)  a  district  judge  can  ex- 
.  elude  those  summoned  who  "may  be  un- 
able to  render  impartial  jury  service, 
or  whose  service  "would  disrupt  the 
proceedings."  And  under  1866(c)  (5)  the 
judge  can  exclude  those  whose  service  he 
determines  "would  be  likely  to  threaten 
the  secrecy  of  the  proceedings  or  other- 
wise adversely  affect  the  Integrity  of 

jury  deliberations." 
So  that  there  will  be  no  misuse  of  this 

power  by  the  judges,  the  number  of  those 
Shus  excluded  are  limited  to  1  percent 
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of  the  total  number  who  are  summoned 
to  Jury  service. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  agree  with  the  statement 
previously  made  that  this  bill  does  not 
in  any  way  add  to  the  authority  or  power 
of  the  judicial  council? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  concur  whole- 
heartedly with  the  answer  previously 
given  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Iowa  when  he  propounded  that 
question  to  the  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
IMr.  Celler]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  WHrrENERl. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Federal  Jury  Selection  Act  which  comes 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  is 
a  rewrite  of  title  I  of  the  civil  rights  act 
that  we  hadTiere  once  before. 

Mr.  CELLER.  It  Is  a  rewrite  of  that 
title  I;  yes^ 

Mr.  WHITENER.  As  I  said  in  debate 
at  that  time,  there  was  no  evidence  what- 
ever before  our  committee,  nor  has  there 
been  any  since  to  indicate  there  is  any 
necessity  whatever  for  rewriting  the 
whole  procedure  for  selecting  those  per- 
sons who  may  eventually  serve  on  a  Jury 
panel  in  the  Federal  courts. 

No  court  system  in  America  has  a  rec- 
ord of  convictions  in  criminal  cases  that 
anjrwhere  approaches  that  record  of  the 
Federal  courts. 

So  far  as  I  know,  no  courts  anywhere 
have  a  reputation  among  lawyers  and 
the  laity  equal  to  that  of  the  Federal 
courts  in  the  handling  of  civil  matters 
which  are  before  that  court. 

So  we  have  here  this  bill,  which  is  a 
rewrite  of  a  former  proposal  that  came 
to  us  from  persons  in  the  Department  of 
Justice.  At  that  time  you  will  remember 
the  Judicial  Conference  and  judges  had 
not  been  consulted.  The  judges  pwinted 
out  at  that  time  many  objections  to  the 
proposal.  So  after  this  was  all  over  and 
the  civil  rights  bill  did  not  pass  the  other 
body.  I  understand  some  pressure  was 
brought  about  that  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence should  come  up  with  some  legisla- 
tion. This  bill  is  the  result. 

Now  I  know  the  chairman  of  our  com- 
mittee and  others  who  support  this  leg- 
islation so  vigorously  tell  us  that  there 
has  not  been  a  fair  sampling  of  the 
communities  represented  in  the  jury 
boxes  in  the  Federal  courts. 

I  take  it  that  they  feel  because  of 
that  there  has  been  some  lack  of  fairness 
In  the  final  results  obtained  in  the  Fed- 
eral courts. 

I  can  say  to  them,  and  I  am  not  saying 
this  proudly,  that  what  I  believe  to  be 
the  spirit  which  motivates  them  to  bring 
about  this  type  of  legislation  is  going  to 
result  in  exactly  the  opposite  of  what 
they  think  will  happen — if  they  are 
thinking  about  the  results  In  certain 
types  of  criminal  cases  in  certain  sec- 
tions of  the  country. 

It  is  not  going  to  work  as  they  think 
it  will. 

I  think  someone  here  today  should 


say — while  I  have  no  argument  with  the 
fact  that  this  committee  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Congress  itself  has  every 
right  and  every  reason  to  be  concerning 
Itself  with  the  Federal  courts,  and  the 
juries,  and  setting  up  the  machinery 
under  which  they  operate — notwith- 
standing my  agreement  that  that  is  cor- 
rect. I  think  you  will  get  some  results 
that  you  have  said  here  time  and  time 
again,  during  the  12  years  that  I  have 
served  in  the  Congress,  that  you  do  not 
want  to  get. 

Having  said  that.  I  will  go  further 
and  say  that  I  have  no  real  strong  feel- 
ing that  anyone  is  trying  to  do  anything 
to  anybody  here.  But  you  are  creating 
a  system  which  will  not  work.  How  can 
anyone  go  into  any  Federal  district  in 
America  and  select  a  prospective  jury  list, 
or  the  names  of  the  people  that  go  into 
the  wheel,  and  have  any  assurance  what- 
ever that  that  list  of  names  in  the  jury 
wheel  is  representative  of  the  economic 
status,  the  natiqpal  origin,  sex.  religion, 
color,  and  race  in  that  particular  area? 
Then  after  having  gone  through  all  that 
requirement,  the  bill  states  that  when 
some  question  comes  up  and  you  look 
into  the  situation  to  see  if  the  jury  is 
fairly  selected  at  random,  you  commit  a 
crime  if  you  reveal  what  you  leam  from 
that  inquiry. 

So  because  of  some  doubts  that  arise 
in  my  mind.  I  hope  to  propound  some 
questions  on  several  Items  In  the  bill  to 
the  chairman  of  our  committee  or  any 
other  Member  who  would  desire  to 
answer. 

First,  on  p>age  13.  lines  14  through  18. 
Qualifications  for  jury  service,  this  would 
say  that  a  person  is  not  qualified  for 
Federal  jury  service  If  he  has  a  charge 
pending  against  him  for  the  commission 
of  a  crime  or  has  been  convicted  in  a 
State  or  Federal  court  of  record  of.  a 
crime  punishable  by  Imprisonment  for 
more  than  1  year  and  his  civil  rights 
have  not  been  restored  by  pardon  or 
amnesty. 

In  my  State  a  general  misdemeanor 
for  which  no  specific  penalty  is  pre- 
scribed by  statute  is  punishable  by  up  to 
2  years  in  prison.  On  another  occasion  I 
outlined  a  great  many  of  those,  which  I 
do  not  remember  now.  but  I  can  tell  you 
that  one  of  them  is  hazing  by  a  college 
student.  Another  is  wilfully  breaking  a 
soft-drink  bottle  which  belongs  to  a  bot- 
tling company.  It  is  a  general  misde- 
meanor for  which  no  punishment  is  pro- 
vided. I  know  that  the  committee  intends 
that  those  who  are  charged  with,  or  who 
have  been  convicted  of  committing  a  fel- 
ony should  be  disqualified  from  Federal 
jury  service.  But  I  wonder  what  hap- 
pens in  North  Carolina  If  an  individual 
would  like  to  relieve  himself  of  the  bur- 
den of  Federal  jury  service  anti  would 
walk  down  to  the  street  corner  and  pub- 
licly break  a  bottle  and  have  a  police 
officer  friend  take  him  to  the  city  court, 
let  him  plead  guilty,  and  pay  $12  costs, 
getting  out  of  it.  and  thereby  he  could 
relieve  himself  permanently  of  jury  serv- 
ice in  the  Federal  court  without  much 
stigma.  Is  it  the  chairman's  intention 
that  those  convicted  of  petty  misdemean- 
ors would  not  be  qualified  to  serve  on 
juries? 
Mr.  CELLER.  In  the  case  that  you 


mentioned  just  now  about  the  broken 
bottla.  In  your  own  State,  since  punish- 
ment Is  more  than  a  year,  the  man 
breaking  the  bottle  would  not  be  able  to 
qualify  for  Federal  jury  service. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CELLER.  That  is  the  law  today. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Suppose  that  the  of- 
fense of  reckless  driving  is  punishable 
by  up  to  2  years. 

Mr.  CEliLER.  That  is  rather  improb- 
able.   

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  can  tell  the  gentle- 
man it  is  not  so  Improbable. 

Mr.  CELLER.  If,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  State,  a  drastic  penalty  like  that  is 
to  be  applied,  that  is  the  judgment  of 
the  State,  and  therefore  he  could  not 
serve  on  a  Federal  jury. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  But  this  is  exactly 
my  point.  The  bill  does  not  say  that  a 
judge  must  take  that  serious  view.  It 
says  that  if  under  the  law  of  this  State  it 
may  be  punishable  by  that.  It  may  be 
pimishable  by  2  years,  and  yet  a  judge 
may  charge  only  a  $5  fine  or  no  fine. 

Mr.  CELLER.  This  statement  the  gen- 
tleman made  is  the  law  in  the  States, 
not  in  the  Federal  courts. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Apparently  I  am  not 
asking  myself  clear.  I  am  not  talking 
about  the  law  In  the  States  except  as  it 
affects  the  eligibility  to  serve  on  the  Fed- 
eral jury  and  the  opportunity  for  one 
who  does  not  desire  to  be  burdened  by 
Jury  service  to  escape  it  by  committing 
some  little  act  that  does  not  involve  any 
stigma  and  thereby  happily  getting  him- 
self disqualified.  Is  there  anything  to  keep 
a  North  Carolinian  from  hazing  a  col- 
lege student,  or  something  or  that  sort, 
and  thereby  disqualifying  himself  perma- 
nently from  jury  service? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Apparently;  yes. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  All  right.  Now  I 
would  like  to  go  to  page  15  of  the  bill, 
where  it  says,  on  line  5,  that  a  prospec- 
tive juror  may  be  excluded  from  serv- 
ice on  the  ground  "that  his  service  as  a 
juror  would  be  likely  to  disrupt  the  pro- 
ceedings." What  sort  of  situation  are  we 
talking  about  there? 

Mr.  CELLER.  It  might  be  interesting 
to  note  that  the  Senator  from  the  gen- 
tleman's own  State  was  the  author  of 
that  language,  Senator  Ervin. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Of  course.  I  had 
nothing  more  to  do  with  that  than  the 
chairman  had. 

•  Mr.  CELLER.  I  think  if  one  threatens 
the  secrecy  of  the  proceedings,  say.  a 
man.  some  tatterdemalion  or  such.  he» 
cannot  be  subject  to  some  discipline. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  In  other  words,  he 
is  an  insane  man  and  cannot  serve  on 
the  jury. 

Mr.  CELLER.  If  he  is  crazy,  he  woujd 
not  qualify.  But  this  language  would 
apply  where  the  judge  found  a  prospec- 
tive juror's  service  might  threaten  the 
secrecy  of  proceedings  or  adversely  af- 
fect the  integrity  of  jury  deliberations. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  But  this  says  "would 
be  likely  co  disrupt."  It  involves  prevision. 
Mr.  CELLER.  I  think  we  need  lan- 
guage of  that  sort. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  What  sort  of  situa- 
tion would  this  be?  Where  would  we  find 
a  situation  where  a  judge  can  look  into 
the  crystal  ball  and  say  that  juror  John 
Dae  might  disrupt  the  proceedings? 


The  truth  Is,  the  chairman  likely  does 
not  know.  Is  that  correct? 

May  I  ask,  on  line  11,  where  it  says 
he  can  be  excluded  if  he  would  "be  likely 
to  threaten  the  secrecy  of  the  proceed- 
ings, or  otheiwise  adversely  affect  the  in- 
tegrity of  jury  deliberations,"  what  do  we 
mean  by  'otherwise  adversely  affect  the 
integrity  of  jury  deUberations"? 

Mr.  CELLER.  There  may  be  some  acts 
that  the  individual  has  committed  that 
would  affect  it.  I  think  the  court  can  ex- 
ercise this  power  in  a  wise  and  limited 
fashion. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Does  the  gentleman 
mean  before  the  juror  gets  into  the  jury 
box.  he  is  going  to  have  to  answer  for 
something  he  said  to  someone  on  the 
street?  Is  that  correct?  We  are  talkmg 
about  excluding  him  from  jury  service. 
We  are  not  talking  about  a  preemptory 
challenge  or  challenge  for  cause. 

Mr.  CELLER.  In  all  these  cases— the 
last  word  rests  with  the  judge  who  pre- 
sides. He  can  make  the  decision,  and  he 
should  make  the  decision.  He  presides  in 
the  court.  He  musl  see  that  there  is  prop- 
er decorum  and  order  and  there  is  no 
undue  interference,  no  one  who  will  in- 
vade the  sanctity  of  the  courtroom.  We 
give  him  discretion  and  we  must  have 
confidence  in  him.  we  must  have  faith 
■  and  confidence  in  th^  judge.  If  we  do  not 
have  that  faith  and  confidence  in  the 
Judge,  we  might  as  well  tear  up  the  bill. 
We  give  that  faith  and  confidence  in  the 
bill,  by  adding  this  language. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  But  the  judge  who 
is  administering  this  provision  is  entitled 
to  have  some  sort  of  guideline,  something 
he  can  read  and  understand,  so  that 
when  the  circuit  court  and  the  Supreme 
Court  look  over  his  shoulder,  he  is  not 
going  to  be  put  into  an  imtenable  posi- 
tion. * 

Now,  integrity  of  jury  deliberations 
might  mean  to  me,  if  I  were  a  prosecu- 
tor that  If  anybody  were  going  to  exon- 
erate the  defendant,  he  should  not  be  on 

it. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  might  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman the  present  law  gives  to  the  court 
a  very  wide  jurisdiction  to  exclude — 
which  is  the  language  of  the  existing 
Federal  law. 

A  district  judge  for  good  cause  may  excuse 
or  exclude  from  Jury  service  any  person 
called  as  a  juror. 


Mr.  WHITENER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CELLER.  That  is  as  broad  as  a 
barn  door.  It  even  goes  beyond  this  lan- 
guage. We  here  set  out  a  criterion  to 
guide  the  judge. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  But  in  your  bill  you 
place  a  yoke  on  the  Judge,  because  you 
go  down  in  line  17  and  say  notwithstand- 
ing that,  the  Judge  cannot  exclude  more 
than  1  percent  of  the  prospective  Jurors 
for  that  reason,  so  if  there  were  more 
than  1  percent  who  were  going  to  disrupt 
the  proceedings  or  to  affect  the  integrity 
of  Jury  deliberations,  after  the  Judge 
had  knocked  out  1  percent  he  would  be 
finished. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Of  course,  the  reason  is 
to  prolect  against  possible  abuses  In  the 
exercise  of  this  discretion. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Why  would  not  a 
Judge  be  entitled  to  eliminate  90  percent 
of  them,  if  they  were  going  to  disrupt 


the  proceedings  or  affect  the  integrity 
of  the  deliberations. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  do  not  believe  so,  imder 
that  criterion.  No.  .      ».  « 

Mr.  WHITENER.  May  I  ask  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  another  question? 
In  the  section  with  reference  to  divulg- 
ing the  material  on  these  juror  forms, 
on  page  19  it  is  said  that  "the  contents 
of  records  and  papers"  of  the  jury  selec- 
tion process  "shall  not  be  disclosed"  ex- 
cept in  accordance  with  "the  district 
court  plan,"  and  on  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page  it  is  said  that  "Any  person  who  dis- 
closes   the  contents  of   any  record  or 
paper  in  violation  of  this  subsection  may 
be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or  impris- 
oned not  more  than  one  year,  or  both." 
Suppose  an  attorney  looking  into  his 
particular  client  s  case  wants  to  raise  the 
issue    based  upon  the  records   in  the 
hands  of  the  Jury  commissioner.  He  gets 
an  order  of  the  court  to  look  at  those 
records.  That  is  all  the  court  under  this 
bill  can  give  him  a  right  to  do. 

Then,  once  he  finds  some  information 
which  he  believes  is  helpful  to  his  client, 
he  can  use  it  as  a  basis  for  a  formal 
motion  which  he  will  file  with  the  court. 
But  suppose  that  that  lawyer  is  going 
to  file  his  motion,  which  he  has  already 
prepared,  tomorrow,  and  that  this  after- 
noon some  newspaper  or  tele\'ision  man 
stops  him  and  asks,  "What  about  this? 
Are  you  going  to  file  a  motion?'  Suppose 
he  says,  "Yes,  I  am  going  to  file  a  motion 
because  I  have  looked  at  the  record  and 
they  reveal  so  and  so." 

That  would  subject  him  to  a  penalty, 
up  to  a  year  in  jail,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  believe  it  would,  be- 
cause he  would  be  disclosing  contrary  to 
the  edict  of  this  statute. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  believe  the  bill 
needs  to  be  carefully  considered.  I  believe 
we  are  getting  into  a  very  dangerous 
situation  with  a  very  slipshod  bill. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  IMr.  Wiggins]  . 
Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I,  too, 
would  like  to  add  my  compliments  to 
our  chairman  for  bringing  this  legisla- 
tion before  the  Committee,  because  it  is 
important  legislation  and  it  should  be 
supported.  However,  I  believe  we  will 
have  an  opportunity  later  on  to  make 
it  a  better  bill  by  at  least  one  amend- 
ment I  am  informed  will  be  offered. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  principal 
purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  prevent 
discrimination  in  the  selection  of  our 
Federal  jurors.  I  agree  with  that. 
Discrimination  in  what  way? 
Obviously,  this  is  to  counter  the  argu- 
ment that  Negroes  have  been  systemati- 
cally excluded  from  some  of  our  Federal 
juries.  Yet,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  one  sim- 
ple fact  we  must  know  to  test  whether  or 
not  that  charge  is  true  is  the  color  of 
the  Juror.  The  jury  qualification  form 
does  not  require  that  that  information 
be  divulged.  It  is  the  very  fact  that  we 
must  know. 

The  reason  that  that  is  not  in  the  bill 
is  because  the  individual  juror  may  find 
that  fact  to  be  objectionable. 

Well  I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  principle  here  is  the  selection  of 
a  fair  and  impartial  Jury.  It  may  be  nec- 
essary from  time  to  time  for  the  Individ- 


ual sensibilities  of  citizens  to  give  way  to 
that  principle.  We  in  the  bill  require  a 
great  many  matters  to  be  divulged.  This 
is  one  additional  fact  which  I  think 
should  be  compelled. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  example,  we  can 
compel  a  lady  to  divulge  her  age  and 
swear  to  it  as  a  matter  of  fact.  I  think 
this  might  offend  her  sensibilities.  We 
can  compel  a  man  imder  this  bill  to  ad- 
mit under  oath  that  he  is  an  illiterate. 
We  can  compel  a  man  to  admit,  if  you 
would  believe  him,  that  he  is  suffering'' 
from  a  mental  defect  in  this  bill.  All  of 
these  things  I  imagine  might  offend  the 
sensibilities  of  a  potential  jijror.  But  we 
do  not  compel  a  person  to  admit  the  one 
obvious  factr— his  color.  The  record  of 
that  is  absolutely  essential  in  order  to 
determine  whether  or  not  discrimination 
has  in  fact  occurred.  So,  members  of  the. 
committee,  I  urge  that  at  the  appropriate 
time    you    support    an    amendment   to 
strengthen  this  bill  and  Improve  It  by  re-  • 
quiring  that  the  color  of  a  prospective 
juror  be  disclosed  on  the  jury  qualifica- 
tion form. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  CONORS.  Is  the  gentleman  sug- 
gesting that  we  will  be  able  to  eliminate 
more  racial  discrimination  than  exists  in 
the  selection  of  juries  by  requiring  that 
the  race  be  designated  on  the  form? 
Mr.  WIGGINS.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  CONYERS.  Now  I  have  heard  it 
all.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  am  happy  to  be  of 
assistance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana    [Mr.  Waggon- 

NER]. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
take  this  time  to  ask  a  question  or  two 
of  the  chairman  of  the  full  committee. 
Before  I  do  let  me  say  that  I  find  myself 
in  an  unusual  position  today.  I  do  not 
find  myself  arguing  that  this  is  not  a 
matter  for  congressional  concern,  be- 
cause I  recognize  that  the  matter  of  the 
selecting  of  Federal  juries  is  certainly  a 
matter  for  congressional  concern.  I  want 
to  make  that  clear  from  the  outset. 

However,  I  am  a  little  bit  confused.  I 
find  section  1863,  in  trying  to  outline  the 
plan  for  random  jury  selection,  recog- 
nizes that  Federal  district  judges  might 
have  some  competence  and  integrity  and 
ability  that  we  have  not  recognized  in 
similar  bills  to  this  beginning  with  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  in  1964  and  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  bill  in  1965.  The  way  I  under- 
stood it  previously  we  could  not  trust 
these  Federal  district  judges  to  be  fair 
and  impartial  as  we  talked  about  abol- 
ishing discrimination.  I  would  like  to 
know  what  has  happened  since  we  passed 
those  bills.  Maybe  we  have  changed  the 
minds  of  the  chairnjan  ad  his  committee 
where  they  will  have  some  new-found 
faith  in  Federal  district  judges. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  care  for  me  to  address 
myself  to  that? 

Mr.   WAGGONNER.  I  would  like  to 
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have  an  answer.  I  am  curious  to  know 
what  happened.  - 

Mr  CElxLER.  I  am  quite  sure  those  or 
us  who  might  be  termerf  clvU  libertarians 
have  no  doubt  of  the  ^t^^rttf  °'  'f^ 
judges  on  the  Federal  bench  I  think  we 
have  always  had  the  highest  regard  and 
riict  for  them.  This  bill  is  not  pw- 
tlcularly  aimed  at  one  Judge  or  any  set 
of  judges.  It  is  a  general  provision  which 
S  applicable  throughout  the  entire  Fed- 

*Tir'^WAGaONNER.  If  the  gentleman 
wlU  allow  me  to  stop  him  right  there. 
does  he  say  that  the  previous  blUs  were 
aimed  at  some  particular  Judge? 

Mr  CEIXER.  No.  no.  Indeed  no.  I  dO 
not  think  you  could  say  that 

Mr    WAGGONNER.  Could  I  ask  the 

chairman  another  l^es^^o^L'^wtTon 
forth  a  random  plan  of  jury  selecUon 
iiowlng  each  Federal  district  Judge  with 
the  approval  of  some  councU  a  Judlcl^ 
S^ca  to  devise  a  plan  which  might  be 
utilized  in  that  district  and  In  that  dis- 
trict alone.  In  effect,  this  random  selec- 
tion jury  plan  will  aUow  as  many  dlffer- 
enTS'as  we  have  Federal  judicial 
districts  in  the  country,  will  It  not? 

Mr  CELLER.  Let  me  put  it  this  way. 
This  bill  lays  down  certain  criteria  or 
iuUines  to  be  followed  thro^hout  ^e 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land  in  i^  the 
^^  courts.  It  is  not  ^^^^^^^^J,^^' 
amDle  if  a  district  court  finds  voting  lists 
SdSuate.  the  district  court  plan  <^d 
supplement  the  voting  lists  '^th  addi- 
tional lists.  If  in  some  communities  the 
Us4  of  actual  voters  together  with  the 
SgtstAtion  lists,  would  still  prove  In- 
adequate, the  court  in  Its  discretion  cou^d 
Jrt^ther  lists  like  census  llst^.  or  the  city 
dLectory  In  that  sense  there  is  variation 
^^flexibility,  but  fundamentally  there  is 

"^-Se^^'nAIRMAN.  The  time  oJ  the 

«^S?rcSi^"j2n^^i"nan.  I  Field 
the  gentleman  1  additional  n^"^. 

ito.  WAGGONNER.  Does  the  gentle- 
man believe  that  there  is  more  chance  of 
Sscrlminatlon  by  allowing  us  to  ^^e  a 
i^rate  plan,  and  a  distinctly  different 
^ZloT  evS  district  court  than  wou^d 
be  the  case  if  we  had  a  uniform  Plwi  with 
SXr^  criteria,  that  ^ery  district 
court  Judge  had  to  comply  with? 

Mr.  cmXER.  No:  because  under  sec- 
tion 1862  we  say: 

No  citizen  shall  be  excluded  ^^J*^J.'j^ 
a,  a  grand  or  petit  Juror  In  the  District 
S>,^%nhe  united  State,  on  account  ^ 
rtu».  color.  reUglon.  sex.  national  origin,  or 
eoonomlc  status. 
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bias  or  prejudice.  I  have  heard  no  charges 
in  that  regard. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Does  the  genUe- 
man  take  the  position  that  any  district 
court  can  do  as  is  specifically  provided 
In  this  legislation  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  do.  and  that  is  make  their  ran- 
dom selection  from  the  aty  Directory  If 
they  deem  it  wise,  or  even  necessary? 

Mr  CELLER.  We  simply  cannot  re- 
quire voter  registration  lists  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  because  those  lists  are 
inadequate.  We  have  only  granted  tlie 
vote  to  the  people  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia for  presidential  elections,  and 
they  have  had  very  little  experience 
along  those  lines. 

Mr  WAGGONNER.  Is  the  gentleman 
saying  that  the  people  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  are  not  qualified  to  prepare 
voter  registration  lists? 

Mr  CELLER.  Let  me  read  to  the  gen- 
tleman what  the  bUl  provides  for  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

The  plan  tor  the  District  of  Columbia  may 
require  the  names  of  prospective  Jurors  to 
be  8elect«l  from  the  city  directory  rather 
than  from  the  voter  Usts. 


That  is  the  governing  principle,  and 
that  Is  the  keystone  to  the  whole  biu. 

Mr  WAGGONNER.  I  wonder  how  the 
genUeman  believes  the  Selective  Service 
Act  would  function  If  we  applied  the  same 
principle  there?  .  .^ 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  am  not  prepared  to 

gay 

Mr  WAGGONNER.  We  have  many 
complaints  about  the  Selective  Service 
Act.  now  what  we  are  asking  for  are  com- 
plaints about  this  system  because  of 
varjrlng  methods. 

Mr  CELLER.  I  believe  that  the  Selec- 
tive Service  Act  Is  being  executed  with- 
out fear  or  favor,  and  certainly  without 


In  other  words— the  exigencies  of  the 
District  require  something  of  that  sort, 
we  want  to  make  a  departure  there. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  »«r. 
Chairman,  my  time  is  committed  to  the 
members  of  the  committee.  However  I 
will  yield  30  seconds  additionally  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr  WAGGONNER.  Will  the  genUe- 
man  answer  this  question:  Is  he  saying 
that  the  people  who  prepare  the  tele- 
phone directories  are  qualified  to  prepare 
Usts  for  prospective  jurors,  but  that  the 
people  who  run  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia are  not? 

I  would  like  to  have  an  answer.  Mr. 
Chairman,  yes  or  no.  ,.  »    „« 

Mr  CELLER  The  telephone  lists  are 
another  possible  source,  but  shaU  only 
be  used  In  the  last  extremity,  in  case 
other  adequate  lists  are  unavaUable.  TWs 
Is  all  within  the  powers  and  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Federal  court,  subject  to 
the  principle  I  have  Just  read  which  is 
embodied  In  section  1862. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  has  expired. 

Mr  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[McClortI.  ,  ^ 

Mr  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  support  of  this  bUl— S.  989.  However, 
I  wish  to  advise  that  at  the  appropriate 
time  I  wUl  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
pending  committee  amendment. 

Mr  Chairman,  since  election  to  Con- 
gress In  1963,  I  have  consistently  sup- 
ported every  clvU  rights  bill  which  has 
come  before  this  House.  I  am  proud  to 
serve  on  the  House  Judiciary  Committee, 
which  has  been  responsible  for  wrltmg 
much  of  this  landmark  legislation.  In- 
deed It  Is  because  I  strongly  believe  In 
the  principle  of  equal  rights  for  all  clU- 
zens  and  the  strict  enforcement  of  those 
rights,  that  I  prefer  to  have  the  com- 
mittee amendment  amended  in  this  one 
respect. 

The  evU  which  S.  989  purports  to  elim- 
inate is  discrimination  in  selection  and 


service  of  Jurors  in  the  Federal  courts. 
S   989  seeks  to  accomplish  this  purpose 
through  insuring  that  all  qualified  citi- 
zens shall  be  eligible  for  Jury  service  and 
that  those  citizens  chosen  for  Jury  service 
shall  be  selected  at  random  from  a  repre- 
sentative cross-section  of  the  community. 
The  basis  of  the  selection  process  Is 
the  voter  registration  list  or  some  other 
source  which  is  presumed  to  represent 
the  widest  community  cross  section.  Un- 
der the  selection  process  provided  In  S. 
989  pursuant  to  a  court  approved  plan, 
prospective  Jurors  are  chosen  at  random 
from  the  voter  registration  lists  In  eacli 
Jurisdiction.  The  names  so  chosen,  num- 
bering at  least  1.000.  comprise  the  "mas- 
ter Jury  wheel."  Prom  this  "master  Jury 
wheel."  In  turn,  are  drawn  randomly  the 
names  of  as  many  persons  as  may  be  re- 
quired for  Jury  service. 

Every  person  whose  name  Is  drawn 
from  the  'master  Jury  wheel"  Is  re- 
quired to  complete  the  "Juror  qualifica- 
tion" form  described  In  section  1869(h). 
A  prospective  Juror's  qualifications  are 
determined  by  the  court  solely  on  the 
basis  of  Information  provided  In  the  form 
and  every  person  shall  be  deemed  quali- 
fied unless  he  first,  does  not  meet  min- 
imum citizenship,  age,  and  residency  re- 
quirements: second,  Is  unable  to  read, 
write,  or  understand  the  English  lan- 
guage sufficient  to  complete  the  form: 
third.  Is  unable  to  speak  the  English 
language;  fourth,  has  a  mental  or  phys- 
ical infirmity  sufficient  to  render  him 
incapable  of  Jury  service:  or  fifth,  has 
been  convicted  of  a  felony  or  has  a  felony 
charge  pending  against  him. 

Under  the  language  of  the  committee 
amendment  to  section  1869(h) .  the  Juror 
qualification  form  shaU  require  certain 
mandatory  information  regarding  the 
prospective  Juror— name,  age,  educatlori, 
residence,  citizenship,  and  so  forth— and 
shall  request,  but  not  require,  other  In- 
formation as  to  the  Juror's  sex,  race,  and 
occupation.  Concerning  the  latter  "op- 
tional" Information,  section  1869(h) 
provides  that — 

The  form  shall  contain  words  clearly  In- 
forming the  person  that  the  furnishing  of 
any  information  with  respect  to  his  race, 
color,  religion,  national  orlgm.  economic 
status  or  occupation  Is  not  a  prerequisite  to 
his  qualification  for  Jury  service,  and  that 
such  Information  need  not  be  furnished  U 
the  person  finds  it  objectionable  to  do  so. 


Mr.  Chairman,  my  objection  to  the 
committee  amendment  Is  that  it  allows 
a  potential  Juror  the  option  of  omitting 
certain  Information  necessary  to  the  ef- 
fective enforcement  of  this  legislation— 
namely.  Information  as  to  the  Jurors 
race  Without  such  Information,  a  UU- 
gant  alleging  discrimination  In  the  selec- 
tion or  service  of  the  Jury  before  which  he 
Is  tried,  or  is  about  to  be  tried,  may  be 
imable  to  show  discrimination  where  It. 
In  fact,  exists. 

The  basis  of  such  a  showing  of  dis- 
crimination Is  a  comparison  between  the 
racial  makeup  of  the  community  and 
the  racial  makeup  of  the  Jury  pool.  The 
litigant  must  apparentiy  prove  an  «)- 
preclable  discrepancy  between  the  two. 
See  Whitus  v.  Georgia.  385  US.  545 
(1967).  But  If  the  litigant  Is  denied  in- 
formation as  to  the  racial  makeup  of  the 


Jury  pool  by  virtue  of  a  significant  num- 
ber of  Jurors  having  refused  to  complete 
that  portion  of  the  Juror  qualification 
form  regarding  race,  then  the  litigant 
may  have  no  way  of  making  the  required 
comparison  sufficient  to  prove  discrim- 
ination. This  would  certainly  be  the  case 
imder  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
committee  making  optional  the  disclo- 
sure of  a  prospective  Juror's  race. 

Of  course.  If  the  character  of  the  jury 
pool  cannot  be  gleaned  from  the  Juror 
qualification  forms,  then  a  challenger 
could  undertake  his  own  survey— at  his 
own  expense.  To  say  the  least,  such  a 
survey  could  be  an  expensive  and  burden- 
some undertaking  for  any  litigant.  How- 
ever if  the  litigant  is  of  limited  means, 
as  many  such  litigants  are.  the  cost  of 
such  a  survey  could  well  be  prohibitive, 
thus  defeating  the  purpose  of  this  legis- 
lation by  preventing  Its  enforcement. 

The  solution  to  this  dilemma  is  simply 
to  require  that  prospective  Jurors  pro- 
vide Information  as  to  their  race  on  the 
juror  qualification  forms  as  part  of  the 
mandatory  provisions  of  section  1869<h)  ■ 
Title  I  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1966. 
passed  by  this  House,  contained  such  a 
provision.  For  reasons  not  entirely  clear 
to  me.  this  provision  was  deleted  from 
the  present  bill. 

It  Is  argued  that  some  might  find  such 
an  Inquiry  objectionable.  I  would  prefer 
to  beUeve.  however,  that  all  would  teke 
pride  m  their  race,  as  they  take  pride 
In  their   citizenship  or  pride   In  their 
ethnic  and   religious  backgrounds.   In- 
deed the  color  of  a  man's  skin  is  hardly 
a  private  matter.  It  Is  evident  to  the 
eye   If  the  bigoted  note  the  color  of  a 
man's  skin  to  harm  him.  cannot  the  law 
do  the  same  In  order  to  protect  him? 
If  disclosure  of  a  man's  race  assaults  his 
sensibilities,   Is  not  discrimination  the 
greater  assault?  Undeniably  It  Is. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  become  more 
than  a  littie  distressed  at  the  current 
attitude  of  seeking  to  enforce  civil  rights 
legislation  by  allowing  those  who  might 
be  discriminated  against  to  conceal  the 
very  information  which  might  be  neces- 
sary to  prove  discrimination,  whether  by 
race,  sex,  or  occupation.  I  noted  an  inter- 
esting example  in  the  Law  Digest  of  the 
Illinois    Association   of   Manufacturers, 
dated  April  1966.  Therein  Is  contained 
a  summary   of   the   reporting   require- 
ments of  the  Joint  Reporting  Committee, 
an  organ  of  the  Federal  Government 
formed    pursuant    to    Executive    Order 
11246  calling  for  a  consolidation  of  Fed- 
eral efforts  In  the  area  of  equal  employ- 
ment opportunities.  As  part  of  such  con- 
soUdatlon  efforts,  the  Joint  Committee, 
as  such  committees  are  prone  to  do,  Is- 
sued form  EEO-1  to  be  completed  in 
quadruplicate  by  certain  employers  be- 
fore April  30,  1966.  Among  other  things. 
form  EEO-1  required  employers  to  make 
a  survey  of  their  employees  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reporting  to  the  Committee  the 
number  of  employees,  classified  by  oc- 
cupation,  who   were  of   the   following 
lineage:  Negro,  Oriental,  American  In- 
dian, and  Spanish-American. 

WhUe  neither  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act 
nor  most  State  fair  employment  practices 
acts  expressly  prohibit  inquiries  regard- 
ing a  Job  applicant's  race,  the  IMA  notes 


that  "Federal  and  State  (Civil  Rights) 
Commissions  regard  such  inquiries  with 
'extreme  disfavor."  "  Indeed,  such  Inquir- 
ies may  be  considered  "evidence"  of  dis- 
crimination and  therefore  few  employers 
maintain  records  as  to  their  employees 
race.  Thus,  the  Joint  Reporting  Commit- 
tee Is  asking  completion  of  form  EEO-1. 
suggests  that  employers  provide  the  re- 
quested Information  by  means  of  "visual 
survey."  According  to  the  IMA: 

The  form  specifically  states  that  direct 
inquiry  as  to  the  racial  or  ethnic  Identity 
of  an  employee  "is  not  encouraged." 


Mr.   Chairman,   I   regard   such   pro- 
oedures  as  approaching  the  absurd.  Ii 
certain  Federal  and  State  Commissions 
are  discouraging  inquiries  as  to  a  job  ap- 
pUcanfs  race,   and  a  Joint  Reporting 
Committee  requires  "visual  surveys"  as  to 
the  race  classification  of  an  employers 
workers,  then  truly  the  left  hand  does  not 
know  what  the  right  is  doing.  What  sta- 
tistical  significance   could   such   visual 
surveys  possibly  have?  How  could  one 
allege  discrimination  in  employment  if 
employers  do  not  keep  records  as  to  their 
employees'  race  or  if  such  records  are 
made  via  meaningless  "visual  surveys 
m  which  an  employer  Is  not  allowed  to 
ask  the  race  of  his  employees  for  fear 
they  would  be  offended. 

The  simple  solution  to  enforcing  equal 
employmentopportunity  legislation  would 
be  to  encourage  employers  to  ascertain 
upon  application  the  race  of  a  potential 
employee  for  purposes  of  reporting.  The 
act  of  discrimination  Is  already  prohib- 
ited. Therefore,  questions  as  to  race, 
which  should  be  irrelevant  as  to  an  appli- 
cant's Job  qualification,  may  be  tremen- 
dously important  in  ascertaining  the  ex- 
istence or  nonexistence  of  discrimination 
as  a  pattern  within  a  company  or  in 
industry.  The  concept  is  not  unUke  tlmt 
which  confronts  us  with  regard  to  S.  989. 
What  significance  could  a  court  attacn 
to  the  pleadings  of  a  litigant  aUegtog 
discrimination  In  the  selection  of  his 
jury  when  the  Juror  qualification  forms 
do  not  aU  provide  information  as  to  the 
racial   characteristics   of    the   qualified 
jurors?  Probably  very  Uttle.  Unless  the 
race  of  every  qualified  Juror  were  knovm, 
the   required   comparison   between   the 
Jury  pool  and  the  community  would  ap- 
pear to  be  statistically  InvaUd. 

In  order  to  more  fuUy  test  this  hy- 
pothesis, I  have  been  fortunate  in  ob- 
taining the  services  of  Dr.  Alan  D.  Mor- 
ris director  of  the  operations  research 
program  at  American  University.  Dr. 
Mon-is,  tiirough  American  University, 
has  provided  my  office  wth  three  grad- 
uate students,  working  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  Ellis  A.  Johnson,  adjunct 
professor,  who  have  undertaken  to  in- 
vestigate the  effect  that  section  1869(h) 
of  the  Jury  Selection  Act  wiU  have  on 
proving  discrimination  In  Jury  selecUon 

processes.  ,  .     ^  ^       m 

Although  the  results  of  this  study  will 
not  be  known  for  several  months,  It  Is 
clear  that  not  having  every  prospective 
Juror  state  his  race  on  the  Juror  qual- 
ification form  can  signlficantiy  reduce 
the  level  of  confidence  which  a  court  may 
have  that  a  Jury  was  selected  on  a  non- 
discriminatory basis  and  render  in- 
creasingly difficult— If  not  impossible— 


the  burden  of  proof  which  a  litigant 
must  meet  in  proving  discrimination. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  to  make  this 
legislation  enforceable  against  those  who 
would  discriminate  in  the  selection  of 
Federal  Jurors,  I  will  offer  an  amend- 
ment   to    the    committee    amendment 
making  the  disclosure  of  race  part  of 
the  mandatory  requirements  of  the  Juror 
qualification    form.    There    is    nothing 
really  nevi  In  this  amendment.  As  pre- 
viously notfe4.  the  Civil  Rights  Act  passed 
by  this  House  in  1966  contained  such  a 
requirement  in  its  jury  selection  provi- 
sions. Only  by  mandatorily  requiring  a 
prospective  juror  to  state  his  race  on  the 
juror  qualification  form  can  a  challenger 
effectively  allege  discrimination  in  the 
selection  of  his  Jury  by  adequately  meet- 
ing the  comparison  tests  set  down  by  the 
Supreme     Court     in     Whitus     against 
Georgia,  supra,  requiring  a  comparison 
between  the  racial  complexion  of  the 
community  at  large  with  that  of  the 
names  in  the  pool  of  qualified  jurors. 
Without  information  as  to  each  juror's 
race,    a   statistically   valid   comparison 
cannot  be  made.  Indeed,  in  the  only 
case  in  which  discrimination  was  proven 
in  the  selection  of  Federal  jurors,  Rabin- 
owitz   V.    United   States,   366   F.   2d   34 
(1966),  Information  as  to  race  was  a 
mandatory    requirement    of    the    juror 
qualification  form. 

Jklr.  Chairman,  to  attempt  to  enforce 
legislation  prohibiting  the  discrimination 
In  the  selection  and  service  of  Federal 
jurors,  while  at  the  same  time  allowing 
prospective  jurors  the  option  of  not  in- 
forming the  court  of  their  race  is  like 
trying  to  play  baseball  but  giving  each 
batter  the  option  of  not  using  a  l>at — it 
simply  cannot  be  done  with  any  degree 
of  effectiveness.  In  hopes  of  making  S. 
989  strictly  enforceable  in  the  maintain- 
ing of  equal  rights  for  all  citizens,  I  will 
offer  my  amendment  and  ask  the  sup- 
port of  this  House. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Roth]  . 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  S.  989,  the  Federal  Jury 
Selection  and  Service  Act  of  1968. 

The  goals  of  this  bill  are  twofold:  to 
prohibit  discrimination  In  jury  selection, 
and  to  assure  that  all  qualified  citizens 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  be  con- 
sidered for  Jury  service. 

The  enforcement  procedure  for  attain- 
ing these  goals  Involves  an  action  by 
either  litigant  in  the  Federal  suit,  chal- 
lenging the  selection  of  the  Jury  "on  the 
groimd  of  substantial  failure  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  this  title."  A 
limited,  speedy  procedure  is  set  out, 
which  section  1867(e)  makes  "the  ex- 
clusive means"  by  which  either  litigant 
in  a  Federal  suit  can  challenge  the  jury 
selection  process. 

This  is  one  route  for  assuring  lack  of 
discrimination  in  jury  selection,  "pie 
litigant  is  protecting  his  right  to  a  fair 
jury  panel.  Another  equally  important 
route,  one  attuned  to  a  separate  adver- 
sary proceeding  by  a  nonlitigant.  Is  for  a 
member  of  the  class  discriminated 
against  to  challenge  the  jury  selection 
.process  himself.  This  nonUtigant  would 
be  protecting  the  right  for  his  class  to 
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have  the  opportunity  to  be  fairly  repre- 
sented on  Federal  juries. 

Such  a  member  of  the  class  discrimi- 
nated against  would  not  be  limited  in 
his  remedies  to  those  set  out  in  the  pro- 
posed bUl,  for  secUon  1867(e)  limits  only 
litigants.  Fvirther,  section  1867(e)  j  as 
amended  in  committee,  makes  It  explicit 
that  such  a  member  of  the  class  dis- 
criminated against  Is  free  to  pursue  such 
other  remedy  as  may  be  available.  This 
reads: 

Nothing  In  this  secUon  shall  preclude  any 
person  or  the  United  States  from  pursuing 
any  other  remedy,  civil  or  criminal,  which 
may  be  available  for  the  vindication  or  en- 
forcement of  any  law  prohibiting  discrimina- 
tion on  account  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex. 
national  origin  or  economic  status  in  the  se- 
lection of  persons  for  aervlce  on  grand  or 
petit  Juries. 

This  nonlltigant  would  instead  look  to 
the  general  provisions  of  the  United 
States  Code  for  his  remedy.  See  Brown  v. 
Rutter  (139  P.  Supp  679  "1956)).  He 
could  loot  to  28  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 1343.  Which  states,  in  part: 

The  district  courts  shall  have  original  Juris- 
diction of  any  civil  action  authorized  by  law 
to  be  commenced  by  any  person: 

«  •  •  •  • 

(4)  To  recover  damages  or  to  secure  equi- 
table or  other  relief  under  any  Act  of  Con- 
gress providing  for  the  protection  of  civil 
rlghw,  .  .  . 

Since  this  statute  empowers  the  courts 
to  provide  a  remedy  to  protect  civil 
rights,  the  question  arises  whether  S.  989 
fashions  a  "civil  right"  that  every  quaU- 
fied  citizen  be  considered  for  jury  service. 

A  member  of  a  class  discriminated 
against  would  argue  that  this  statute 
gives  him  the  legal  right  for  his  class  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  be  fairly  repre- 
sented on  Federal  juries.  The  proposed 
statute  says  in  section  1861 : 

It  Is  further  the  poUcy  of  the  United  States 
that  all  citizens  shall  have  the  opportunity 
to  be  considered  for  service  on  grand  and 
petit  Juries  In  the  district  courts  of  the 
United  States. 

Section  1861,  a  "declaration  of  policy," 
does  not  itself  create  legal  rights,  but 
section  1863  does.  Section  1863  incor- 
porates section  1861  and  makes  it  a  legal 
civil  right  by  declaring  that — 

Each  United  SUtes  district  court  shall  de- 
vise and  place  into  operation  a  written  plan 
for  random  selection  of  grand  and  petit 
Jurtsrs  that  shall  be  designed  to  achieve  the 
objectives  of  sections  1861  and  1862  of  this 
tlUe,  .  .  . 

It  thus  appears  that  a  person  discrim- 
inated against  on  account  of  race,  color, 
religion,  sex,  national  origin,  or  economic 
status  has  a  legal  right,  under  the  pro- 
posed statute,  to  demand  his  class  have 
the  opportunity  to  be  fairly  represented 
on  Federal  juries.  Under  28  United  States 
Code,  section  1343U> ,  he  may  file  suit  in 
a  district  court  requiring  that  the  court 
immediately  enjoin  the  alleged  discrimi- 
nation in  the  jiutir  selection  process. 

This  conclusion,  of  course,  is  not  im- 
mediately apparent  when  reading  S.  989 
alone.  Hence,  it  may  surprise  some  that 
the  passage  of  S.  989  would  have  this 
effect.  But  one  must  recall  that  the  legal 
effect  of  legislation  is  not  judged  by 
reading  a  bill  in  Isolation,  but  rather  by 


reading  it  in  the  context  of  the  law  as  it 
presently  stands.  Compare  Hamm  v. 
City  of  Rock  Hill  (379  U.S.  306  ( 1964) ) . 

In  simimary,  the  purpose  of  the  bill  is 
to  prohibit  discrimination  of  the  nature 
described  in  section  1862,  and  it  creates 
legal  rights  to  that  effect.  Further,  the 
bill  outlines  a  procedure  by  which  liti- 
gants can  enforce  this  right. 

In  addition,  however,.  I  believe  that 
there  was  no  Intention  of  altering  the 
traditional  processes  of  law  in  this  area. 
I  thus  believe  that  under  other  provi- 
sions of  the  United  States  Code  already 
enacted,  nonlitigants,  those  discrimi- 
nated against,  can  also  enforce  this  right 
and  can  further  help  achieve  the  goals 
of  this  bill. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
a  basic  feature  of  S.  989  is  its  emphasis 
upon  the  principle  that  juries  should 
properly  reflect  a  cross  section  of  the 
community  in  the  district  or  the  division. 
This  goal  is  to  t)e  achieved,  first,  by  ob- 
taining prospective  jurors  through  ran- 
dom selection  from  a  broadly  based 
source  and.  second,  by  determining  fit- 
ness for  jury  service  on  the  basis  of  ob- 
jective criteria.  I  would  like  to  comment, 
in  some  detail,  upon  these  aspects  of 
S.  989. 

As  the  source  of  names  of  prospective 
jurors,  districts  are  to  employ  voter  reg- 
istration lists  or  lists  of  actual  voters. 
This  requirement  applies  to  all  districts, 
except  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Canal  Zone. 

The  use  of  voter  lists  is  prescribed  be- 
cause it  was  determined  that  they  are 
the  best  source  uniformly  available.  One 
advantage  of  their  use  will  be  to  remedy 
the  present  situation  of  imdue  diversity 
among  the  districts  with  regard  to  the 
sources  utilized.  A  second  advantage  Is 
that  voter  lists  are  properly  representa- 
tive of  their  respective  communities. 

The  selection  system  prescribed  by  S. 
989  will,  because  of  its  reUance  upon 
random  selection  from  voter  lists,  pro- 
duce jury  panels  which  are  more  repre- 
sentative than  those  obtained  under  sys- 
tems based  on  the  suggestions  of  key  men 
or  on  the  membership  lists  of  organiza- 
tions. Sources  of  the  latter  type  are 
bound  to  involve  overrepresentatlon  of 
some  economic  and  social  classes  and 
drastic  underrepresentation  of  others. 
Experience  has  shown  this  to  be  true, 
even  when  the  jury  officials  and  those 
who  provide  the  names  act  in  complete 
good  faith. 

Some  areas  now  employ  telephone  di- 
rectories or  tax  rolls,  but  these  sources 
are  objectionable  because  of  the  element 
of  economic  bias.  Another  possible  source 
is  city  directories,  but  they  are  available 
only  in  certain  localities. 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  not  all  eligible 
persons  register  to  vote  or  exercise  their 
right  to  vote.  I  submit,  however,  that  this 
aspect  of  voter  lists  is  a  proper,  not  an 
objectionable,  restriction.  Registering  to 
vote  and  voting  indicate  an  interest  in 
government.  Persons  who  have  such  in- 
terest are  more  likely  to  be  suited  for 
jurj'  ser^'ice  than  are  those  who  fall  to 
exercise  their  rights.- 

Furthermore,  the  absence  of  an  eligible 
person's  name  from  the  voter  lists  can 
be  attributed  to  his  own  inaction.  This 


type  of  elimination  is  quite  different 
from  elimination  resulting,  for  example, 
from  lack  of  economic  or  social  status. 

S.  989  provides  that,  where  necessary 
to  accord  with  the  policy  of  cross-section 
juries  and  to  insure  nondiscrimination, 
the  use  of  sources  in  addition  to  voter 
lists  is  required.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  pro- 
vision regarding  supplemental  sources  is 
designed  to  cover  the  exceptional  situa- 
tion. 

We  all  recognize  that  voter  rolls  do 
not  now  and  never  will  precisely  refiect 
the  comp>osition  of  a  community  in  terms 
of  race,  religion,  sex.  national  origin,  or 
economic  status.  It  may  be,  for  example, 
that  the  percentage  of  women  who  par- 
ticipate in  voting  is  somewhat  lower 
than  the  percentage  for  men.  Also, 
throughout  the  country,  there  may  be 
correlations  between  voting  and  educa- 
tion and  between  education  and  income. 
However,  such  minor  distortions  in  the 
otherwise  representative  character  of 
voter  lists  would  not  necessitate  the  use 
of  supplemental  sources. 

Sources  in  addition  to  voter  lists  are- 
to  be  used  only  where  there  is  pro- 
nounced underrepresentationof  a  partic- 
ular group.  In  the  past,  in  some  parts  of 
the  country.  Negroes  were  largely  ex- 
cluded from  the  electoral  process.  The 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  has  altered 
this  situation  significantly.  Still,  there 
are  some  areas  where  the  percentages  of 
Negroes  registered  to  vote  is  much  lower 
than  that  for  whites.  In  such  areas,  the 
juror-selection  plan  must  prescribe 
sources  in  addition  to  voter  lists.  How- 
ever, we  can  expect  that,  in  time,  with 
the  continuing  implementation  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act.  the  need  to  employ 
supplemental  sources  will  end. 

The  other  basic  feature  of  S.  989  which, 
along  with  the  provision  for  random  se- 
lection from  voter  lists,  will  result  in 
properly  representative  juries  Is  the  re- 
quirement that  qualifications  for  jury 
service  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  ob- 
jective standards. 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  set 
forth  in  the  United  States  Code  tests  of 
jurors  qualification  which  pertain  to  age, 
citizenship,  and  residence;  literacy;  lack 
of  physical  or  mental  infirmity;  and  ab- 
sence of  criminal  record.  In  some  dis- 
tricts, these  are  the  only  standards  which 
are  applied  in  determining  an  individ- 
ual's ability  to  serve  as  a  grand  or  petit 
juror.  However,  in  other  districts,  addi- 
tional criteria — such  as  intelligence  or 
morality — are  used.  In  1966,  one  of  the 
Federal  courts  of  appeals  held  that  the 
statutory  tests  were  the  only  ones  which 
could  be  employed.  In  that  case,  convic- 
tions were  reversed  because  the  jury  offi- 
cials had  employed  additional  standards; 
that  is.  good  character  and  intelligence. 
The  quallficatons  prescribed  by  S.  989 
are  basically  the  same  as  the  present 
statutory  qualifications.  S.  989  makes 
clear  that  use  of  additional  tests  is  im- 
permissible. The  experience  of  districts 
which  now  rely  solely  on  the  statutory 
tests  indicates  that  such  a  system  pro- 
duces competent  juries. 

Other  provisions  of  S.  989  will  insure 
that  the  juries  selected  will  be  fully  ca- 
pable of  performing  their  function.  First, 
as  I  stated  previously,  reliance  upon  voter 
lists  as  the  source  of  names  will  mean  the 


elimination  of  persons  who  lack  an  in- 
terest in  governmental  matters. 

Second  the  statutory  tests  will  bar  U- 
literates.  persons  who  have  bera  con- 
victed of  serious  crime,  and  those  who 
are  disqualified  by  their  mental  or  phys- 
ical condition.  Although  there  is,  I 
concede  a  good  question  whether  we 
have  gone  t^  far  in  barring  those  who 
cannot  read  and  write. 

Further  elimination  wUl  take  place  in 
the  courtroom.  Persons  unable  to  ren- 
der impartial  jury  service  will  be  sub- 
ject to  challenge  for  cause.  Parties  have 
the  right  to  exercise  peremptoi-y  chal- 
lenges. Other  grounds  for  exclusion  are 
provided,  including  the  likelihood  that 
service  by  the  individual  would  disrupt 
the  proceedings.  The  use  of  these  prov  - 
sions  by  the  litigants  and  by  the  court  is 
an  effective  means  of  insuring  jury  com- 

The  selection  procedures  called  for  by 
S    989  are  largely  mechanical;  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  they  can  function 
well.   They   eliminate    the    dangers    of 
abuse  which  are  present  when  abUity  to 
serve  is  made  to  depend  upon  the  sub- 
jective notions  of  a  jury  official  or  a  key- 
man.  It  is  important  that  jurors  be  per- 
sons   with    good    judgment,    but    such 
judgment  does  not  necessarily  depend 
upon  length  of  formal  education  or  size 
of  income. 

The  validity  of  the  cross-section  prin- 
ciple and  of  the  provisions  of  S.  989  are 
supported  by  Federal  trlaJ  and  appellate 
judges,  by  clerks  of  Federal  district 
courts,  by  legal  scholars  who  are  ex- 
perts on  the  jury  system,  by  bar  associa- 
tions, and  by  a  vast  number  of  other 
organizations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  legislation.  . 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Chalnnan,  I  n^ 
today  to  give  my  firm  support  to  S.  989. 
As  an  attorney  and  a  concerned  citizen 
who  is  interested  in  seeing  the  judicial 
system  of  this  Nation  function  as  ex- 
peditiously and  equitably  as  possible,  it 
is  a  distinct  pleasure  for  me  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  make  known  my  support 
for  this  bill.  ^  ^  _ 

The  basic  responsibilities  of  jury  offi- 
cials Federal  and  State,  are  imposed  by 
the  Constitution.  The  American  tradition 
of  trial  by  jury,  considered  in  connection 
with  either  criminal  or  civil  proceedings, 
necessarily  contemplates  an  impartial 
jury  drawn  from  a  cross-section  of  the 
relevant  community. 

The  fundamental  defect  in  the  present 
laws  pertaining  to  the  selection  of  Fed- 
eral juries— contained  in  chapter  121  of 
the  Judicial  Code— is  that  they  do  not 
afford  sufficient  guidance  to  Federal  jury 
commissioners  as  to  how  they   should 
discharge  the  duties  which  the  Constitu- 
tion has  imposed  upon  them.  Ncj  specific 
source  of  names  of  potential  jurors  is 
prescribed  and  the  subsequent  steps  in 
the  jury  selection  process  are  left  largely 
to   local   determination.   The   practical 
consequence  of  this  lack  of  statutory 
guidance  was  summed  up  by  one  of  the 
district  court  clerks  who  submitted  state- 
ments to  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Rights  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  in  the  course  of  the  comnut- 
tee's  hearings  on  the  administrations 
civU  rights  bill: 


Faced  with  a  lack  of  statutory  guidance  as 
to  the  acceptable  system  of  Jury  selection 
and  cognizant  of  the  many  directives  arls  ng 
out  of  the  courts  affecting  Jury  selection 
generally:  the  Federal  Jury  commissioners  are 
Faced  with  an  extremely  difficult  task  in  order 
to  perform  the  duties  and  fulfill  the  respon- 
sibilities of  their  office 


The  present  system  for  selecting  Junes 
varies  from  district  to  district.  It  may  be 
that  in  most  districts.  Federal  juries  are 
more  or  less  representative  of  the  rele- 
vant community.  However,  considerable 
evidence  has  been  brought  forward  to  the 
effect  that  the  different  systems  now  m 
use  do  not.  in  fact,  produce  representa- 
tive juries.  .        .^_„ 
The    bill    we    are   considering    today 
remedies  this  situation  to  a  very  great 
extent  and  would  impose  a  measure  ol 
uniformity    on    Federal    jury    selection 
without  disturbing  local  fiexibUity.  -This 
legislation  embodies  two  very  important 
principles:  It  provides  lor  the  random 
selection  of  jurors  from  the  voting  lists 
of  the  district  or  division  within  which 
the  court  is  held  and  for  supplementation 
of  these  lists  from  other  sources  as  pro- 
vided in  a  State  plan  reviewed  and  ap- 
proved by  a  panel  of  circuit  judges.  It 
also  stipulates  that  the  determination  of 
juror  disqualifications,  excuses,  exemp- 
tions, and  exclusions  shall  be  based  on 
objective  criteria  only.   I  believe   that 
these   two   principles   provide  the  best 
method  of   obtaining   jury  Usts  whicn 
represent  a  cross  section  of  the  relevant 
community  and  for  establishing  an  effec- 
tive    bulwark     against     impermissible 
forms  of  discrimination  and  arbitran- 

This  legislation  would  esteblish  as  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  that  all  liti- 
gants in  a  Federal  court,  entitled  to  a 
trial  by  jury,  shall  have  the  right  to 
grand  and  petit  juries  selected  at  random 
from  a  cross  section  of  the  relevant  com- 
munity. It  also  points  out  that,  on  the 
eventual  jury  which  sits  on  an  individual 
case,   certain   groups  may   be   over  or 
under  represented  and  that  no  person 
has  the  right  to  have  an  individual  jury 
which  exactly  miiTors  the  relevant  com- 
munity. When  such  a  situation  occurs. 


State  election  or  the  most  recent  Federal 
general  election.  It  is  the  intent  of  this 
bill  that  a  general  election  should  be 
understood  to  be  one  in  which  statewide 
voting  takes  place  even  if  the  candidates 
involved    do    not    represent    the   whole 
State.  Another  excellent  feature  is  that 
this  legislation  does  not  overlook  the 
fact  that  voting  lists  may  not  provide  a 
true  cross  section  of  the  community  in 
all  cases.  Thus,  in  some  instances,  these 
lists  may  be  supplemented  but  not  sup- 
planted  by   lists   obtained   from   other 
sources  such  as  the  telephone  directory 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Such  lists 
must  be  in  accord  with  a  State  plan  for 
the  implementation  of  this  act  reviewed 
and  approved  by  a  panel  of  circuit  court 

IlldECS. 

One  final  improvement  in  the  judicial 
machinery  which  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment on  is  the  bill's  provisions  liberaliz- 
ing juror  and  witness  fees  to  keep  them 
more  in  line  with  the  rising  costs  of  liv- 
ing so  that  jury  service  will  be  made  less 
burdensome  and  exemptions  because  of 
economic  hardship  might  be  reduced  to 
a  minimum.  This  reform  is  long  overdue. 
I  certainly  concur  with  the  majority  of 
the  committee  that  this  bill  will  in  no 
way  lead  to  a  lowering  of  the  standards 
of  Federal  juries.  In  fact.  I  believe  that 
this  bill,  as  amended  and  reported  to  the 
Committee,  contains  provisions  which  in- 
sure the  maintenance  of  a  high  level  of 
performance  by  Federal  juries  without 
any  risk  that  any  of  the  goals  of  the 
jury  selection  process  will  suffer. 

Mr  TENZER.  Mr.  Chairman,  enact- 
ment and  implementation  of  S.  989  will 
result  in  significant  improvement  oi 
juror  selection  in  the  Federal  courts 

Under  this  legislation,  each  judicial 
district  is  to  adopt  a  juror-selection  plan 
which  complies  with  detailed  require- 
ments set  forth  in  the  statute.  While,  as 
to  basic  elements  of  the  selection  process, 
the  statute  specifies  features  which  are 
to  be  included  in  all  plans,  districts  are 
still  given  sufficient  leeway  to  allow  them 
to  deal  satisfactorily  with  local  condi- 
tions Thus.  S.  989  provides  the  basis  for 
achieving  uniformity  in  the  jury-selec- 


munity.  When  such  a  ^^tuation  occurs.     jcm«vu  b  ^^^.^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^ 

this  bill  would  assure  that  It  did  ^^tion^ys^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  adequate 

come  about  because  of  subjective  juT^ttne  s 
selection  techniques  bu   was  ins  eaddu^^ 


to  the  law  of  chance.  Also  provided  are 
quick  review  procedures  to  reduce  the 
dilatory  potential  for  challengmg  com- 
pliance with  this  act  in  the  selection  of 
both  grand  and  petit  juries.  Here,  chal- 
lenges would  be  allowed  to  he  only  foi 
substantial  failure  to  comply  with  the 
statutory  provisions  of  this  bill. 

An  equally  important  provision  which 
I  touched  on  earlier,  is  that  the  right  of 
all  qualified  citizens  to  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  be  considered  for  service  would  be 
guaranteed  under  the  random  selection 
provision  of  the  bill.  It  is  pomted  out 
that  no  citizen  has  a  right  to  serve  or  to 
be  selected.  However,  each  citizen  does 
have  the  right  to  be  afforded  an  equal 
opportunity  to  cause  his  "ame  to  be 
among  those  from  which  the  selection  of 
^SS?s   is   made.   Under   this  bill,   any 
citizen  can  avaU  himself  of  this  pnvUege 
by  merely  registering  and  voting.  The 
voting  lists  to  be  used  in  this  random 
leSon  process  are  restricted  under  toe 
bill  to  apply  to  those  of  the  most  recent 


Districts  are  given  a  choice  as  to 
whether  the  selection  process  is  t(D  De 
administered  by  the  clerk  of  the  district 
court  or  by  a  jury  commission  composed 
of  the  clerk  and  a  private  citizen.  Those 
administering  the  jury-selection  system 
will  act  under  the  supervision  of  a  dis- 
trict judge.  The  plan  of  a  district  and 
any  modifications  of  it  must  receive  the 
approval  of  a  renewing  panel  consisting 
of  the  judges  of  the  respective  court  of 
appeals  and  one  judge  of  the  district 
court. 

The  initial  step  of  the  selection  process 
is  the  securing  of  names  of  Prospective 
jurors.  With  the  exception  of  the  Distnct 
of  Columbia  and  the  districts  of  Piierto 
Rico  and  the  Canal  Zone,  all  d  stncts 
must  use  either  voter  registration  lists  or 
lists  of  actual  voters.  In  the  vast  majority 
of  districts,  voter  lists  will  be  the  excki- 
sive  source  of  names.  However  the  bin 
recognizes  that,  in  some  areas,  voter  Iste 
are  not  yet  sufficiently  represenUtive. 
With  regard  to  such  areas,  the  use  oi 
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gupplemental  sources  Is  required.  In  time, 
with  continued  implementation  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  it  can  be  ex- 
pected that  the  need  to  supplement  voter 
lists  will  cease. 

Under  S.  989,  jury  officials  are  to  select, 
at  random,  from  the  source  lists  the 
number  of  names  prescribed  by  the  plan. 
This  could  mean,  for  example,  the  taking 
of  every  200th  name  on  the  voter  lists. 
The  names  chosen  at  random  are  to  be 
placed  in  a  master  Jury  wheel.  The  defi- 
nition of  "jury  wheel"  permits  the  use 
of  such  devices  as  a  properly  programed 
data  processing  system.  Thus,  a  district 
could  elect  to  use  a  computer  system, 
rather  than  an  actual  jury  wheel  or  box. 
The  next  step  in  the  selection  process 
Is  the  drawing  of  names  from  the  master 
wheel.  Depending  upon  the  number  of 
persons  needed  for  jury  service,  the  dis- 
trict court  will  from  time  to  time  direct 
that  names  be  drawn  at  random  from  the 
master  jury  wheel. 

When  necessary  to  Insure  that  an  ade- 
quate suiJ0ly  of  names  Is  maintained  in 
the  master  wheel,  the  court  may  order 
the  replenishing  of  the  wheel.  Also,  the 
plan  is  to  provide  for  the  emptying  and 
reftlling.  at  specified  intervals,  of  the 
master  jury  wheel.  This  requirement  will 
Insure  that  the  contents  of  the  wheel  are 
kept  sufficiently  up  to  date. 

The  clerk  or  jury  commission  will  mall 
a  juror  qualification  form  to  each  per- 
son whose  name  is  drawn  from  the 
master  wheel.  These  questionnaires, 
which  are  to  be  completed  and  then 
returned  by  mail,  will  provide  the  basic 
Information  for  determining  an  Individ- 
ual's qualification  for  jury  service. 

The  standards  for  qualification  set 
forth  in  S.  989 — standards  concerning 
age,  citizenship,  and  residence;  literacy; 
lack  of  mental  or  physical  Inflrmlty;  and 
lack  of  criminal  record— are  essentially 
the  same  as  those  now  prescribed  in  the 
United  States  Code.  However.  S.  989 
makes  clear  that  jury  officials  may  not 
impose  any  additional  tests. 

Normally,  under  S.  989,  the  determina- 
tion of  qualification  will  be  made  by  the 
clerk  or  the  jury  commission  solely  on 
the  basis  of  information  provided  on  the 
questionnaire.  When  necessary,  other 
competent  evidence  may  be  used;  and 
ultimate  responsibility  for  determining 
qualification  rests  with  the  district  court. 
The  names  of  persons  foimd  to  possess 
the  statutorr  qualifications  will  be  placed 
in  a  qualified  jury  wheel.  When  grand  or 
petit  jury  panels  are  needed,  the  required 
number  of  names  will  be  drawn,  at  ran- 
dom, from  the  qualified  jury  wheel.  Per- 
sons who  are  selected  will  be  summoned 
to  the  court  for  jury  service. 

The  process  of  choosing  an  actual  jury 
from  a  panel  is  also  dealt  with  in  S.  989. 
Parties  retain  the  right  to  exercise  pe- 
remptory challenges  and  challenges  for 
cause.  Individuals  may  be  excused  from 
jury  service  on  the  groimd  of  undue 
hardship.  S.  989  enumerates  other 
grounds  for  excuse,  but,  as  is  true  with 
respect  to  exclusions  and  exemptions,  the 
statute  sets  forth  strict  standards  and 
limits  to  guard  against  abuse. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  selection  process 
required  under  S.  989  is  sound  that  it  Is 
workable.  One  indication  of  its  feasibility 


is  the  fact  that  many  of  its  key 
elements — for  example,  use  of  voter  lists 
as  the  source  of  luunes,  and  determining 
qualification  on  the  basis  of  a  question- 
naire— have  been  and  are  being  used  in 
certain  districts. 

Adoption  of  this  Important  legislation 
will  mean  that,  in  every  one  of  our  Fed- 
eral district  courts,  there  will  be  estab- 
lished a  jury-selection  system  which  will 
produce  impartial  and  representative 
juries.  The  need  to  accomplish  such  re- 
form has  been  widely  recognized.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of  S.  989. 
Mr.  GORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  vig- 
orously support  the  Federal  Jury  Selec- 
tion Act.  which  we  are  considering 
today. 

In  the  89th  Congress,  the  House  ap- 
proved a  measure  containing  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Federal  jury  selec- 
tion system  which  included  the  Identical 
objectives  of  the  measure  we  are  debat- 
ing now.  I  strongly  supported  the  legis- 
lation we  approved  in  the  89th  Congress, 
both  in  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  on 
the  floor.  I  am  therefore  more  than 
pleased  that  the  Senate  has  passed  a 
Federal  Jury  Selection  Act  and  that  we 
have  the  opportimity  to  act  on  the 
measure. 

It  is  basic  to  our  system  of  justice  that 
potential  jurors  be  selected  from  voting 
lists  of  the  district  or  division  in  which 
a  Federal  court  is  held  and  that  the  de- 
termination of  juror  qualifications  be  on 
the  basis  of  objective  criteria  alone.  In 
practice,  little  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  method  of  jury  selection  used  in 
our  Federal  courts.  In  some  of  our  dis- 
trict courts,  selection  based  on  race  con- 
tinues to  be  a  flagrant  practice.  It  is 
unconscionable  that  such  discriminatory 
practices  should  be  permitted  in  any  of 
our  Federal  courts — in  courts  which 
should  be  a  model  of  fair  administration 
of  justice  for  courts  throughout  the 
Nation. 

Certain  qualifications  for  jurors  have 
been  laid  down  by  the  Congress,  but  the 
method  by  which  these  names  should  be 
selected,  the  sources  from  which  names 
should  be  obtained,  and  the  basis  upon 
which  otherwise  qualified  jurors  should 
be  eliminated  from  jury  service  have 
never  been  set  out  in  specific  language. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  defects  in  existing 
practices  must  be  corrected.  Unless  we 
do  make  the  corrections  reflected  in  the 
proposed  legislation  before  us,  we  cannot 
claim  adherence  to  our  democratic 
principles  of  fair  and  impartial  Justice 
for  aU. 

The  purpose  of  the  Federal  Jury  Selec- 
tion Act  is  to  establish  basic  machinery 
for  the  selection  of  grand  and  petit  jurors 
in  order  to  assure  to  all  litigants  that 
potential  jurors  will  be  selected  at 
random  from  a  cross  section  of  the  com- 
munity. It  also  assures  all  qualified 
citizens  of  the  opportunity  to  be  con- 
sidered for  jury  service.  Adherence  to 
these  two  important  general  principles 
will  rectify  the  fundamental  problems  in 
the  existing  practices.  I  firmly  believe 
that  jury  selection  according  to  these 
principles  is  the  best,  surest,  and  most 
effective  way  of  obtaining  a  jury  list  that 
reflects  selection  by  democratic  process 
and  that  establishes  a  b\ilwark  against 
any  form  of  discriminatory  practice. 


The  proposal  before  us  represents  the 
best  thinking  of  many  persons  who  un- 
derstand the  inadequacies  of  the  exist- 
ing procedures.  The  bill  has  the  approval 
of  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion. ^     . 

I  commend  the  Senate  for  having 
passed  what  I  believe  to  be  an  extremely 
effective  and  fair  Federal  jury  selection 
bill.  It  is  my  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we 
will  also  pass  this  important  measure 
promptly.  ^  . 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  express  my  strong  support  for  S.  989. 
The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
effect  reform  of  the  selection  of  grand 
and  petit  juries  in  the  Federal  courts, 
and  my  remarks  will  be  directed  to  the 
need  for  such  reform. 

The  significance  of  the  role  which 
jiules  play  in  our  judicial  system  can- 
not be  denied.  Our  Constitution  grants 
the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  and  the  courts 
have  made  clear  that  this  right  refers 
to  an  impartial  jury,  one  selected  from 
a  cross  section  of  the  community. 
Whether  this  goal  of  an  impartial,  prop- 
erly representative  Jury  is  realized  de- 
pends, to  a  great  extent,  upon  the 
methods  of  Juror  selection  which  are 
employed. 

Despite  the  importance  of  jury  selec- 
tion, present  Federal  statutes  dealing 
with  this  subject  are  limited  and  inade- 
quate in  scope.  As  a  result,  the  selection 
methods  now  used  in  the  districts  vary 
greatly.  While  many  districts  have  satis- 
factory systems,  others  use  methods 
which,  when  tested  against  the  cross 
section  principle,  are  seriously  deficient. 
A  large  nimiber  of  districts  use  what 
is  known  as  the  keyman  system.  Under 
this  system,  names  of  prospective  Jurors 
are  obtained  from  keymen;  that  is, 
from  individuals  whom  the  Jury  com- 
mission has  asked  to  supply  the  names 
of  persons  who.  in  the  opinion  of  the 
keymen.  are  qualified  to  be  Jurors. 
Usually,  the  keymen  are  prominent 
members  of  the  community.  Thus,  it  is 
not  surprising  that,  on  the  lists  they 
suggest,  the  more  prosperous  segments 
of  society  tend  to  predominate.  Thla 
means  the  underrepresentation  of  low- 
income  groups  and  of  racial  and  other 
minorities. 

This  tendency  to  produce  Jury  panels 
which  fail  to  refiect  properly  all  elements 
of  the  community  occurs  even  when  the 
key  men  have  the  best  of  intentions.  Un- 
representative juries  need  not  be  a  sign 
of  bad  faith;  such  juries  are  simply  the 
necessary  consequence  of  a  system  which 
relies  upon  subjective  judgments.  The 
solution  is  not  for  the  district  to  secure 
additional  or  different  "suggesters."  but 
is  for  it  to  adopt  a  system  based  upon 
random  selection  from  a  broadly  rep- 
resentative source. 

When  a  district  uses  the  key-man  sys- 
tem or  any  method  which  produces  non- 
representative  juries,  the  harmfxil  con- 
sequences are  numerous.  For  criminal 
defendants  or  for  other  litigants,  there 
is  the  danger  that  Juries  may  not  be  as 
fair  or  Impartial  as  they  should  be.  A 
just  verdict  is  most  likely  when  the  panel 
properly  reflects  a  cross  section.  It  is  no 
more  desirable  to  have  a  panel  composed 
entirely  of  bankers  and  executives  than 


it  is  to  have  one  consisting  only  of 

^*  Whin  it  appears  that  Jury  officials 
have  arbitrarily  excluded  an  economic 
class  or  a  racial  or  other  group^he  sys- 
tPm  Is  likely  to  be  challenged.  This  may 
Su,  JS  ex^iple,  in  the  dismissal  of  an 
indictment  or  in  the  reversal  of  a  convic- 
tion. Such  remedies  may  serve  to  safe- 
guard the  rights  of  the  individual  defend- 
ant. However,  the  interests  of  all  con- 
cemed-of  society  as  well  as  the  Utigante 
—would  best  be  served  if.  at  the  outset, 
the  jury-selection  process  had  been  free 
from  actual  unfairness  and  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  unfairness.  A  proper  selec- 
tion process  will  help  to  foster  respect  for 
our  court  system  and.  by  reducing  the 
likelihood  of  appeals  and  of  successful 
challenges,  will  also  result  in  more  effi- 
cient use  of  judicial  resomxes. 

It  is  desirable  for  all  qualified  persons 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  be  considered 
for  jury  service.  When  the  source  lists 
used  by  jury  officials  are  not  broa^y 
based  or  are  not  updated  regulariy,  the 
result  is  that  some  persons  are  called 
upon  repeatedly,  while  others  are  never 
given   the  opportunity   to  serve  on   a 

^'^ese  are  some  of  the  problems  which 
now  exist.  To  remedy  them  and  to 
achieve  uniformity  in  the  selection  sys- 
tems of  the  districts,  legislation  is  neces- 
sary S.  989  is  such  legislation. 

With  the  implementation  of  S.  989.,*" 
Federal  courts  will  utilize  a  system  which 
will  produce  representative  juries.  Pros- 
pective Jurors  are  to  be  chosen  on  the 
bLls  of  random  selection.  As  the  source 
of  names,  voter  registration  lists  or  lists 
of  actual  voters  are  to  be  used.  In  deter- 
mining  qualification,    objective    stand- 
S  rather  than  such  tests  as  "charac- 
ter" and  "intelligence,"  are  to  be  utilized. 
The  necessity  of  reforming  the  selec- 
tion of  Federal  juries,  as  well  as  the  et- 
fic^y  and  the  desirability  of  S.  989  has 
been  widely  recognized.  This  legislation 
was  origlnaUy  prepared  by  a  committee 
of  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States.  S.  989  has  the  endorsement  ol 
the  Judicial  Conference  the  body  repre- 
senting our  Federal  judges.  It  has  the 
support  of   the   administration  and  of 
the   American  Bar   Association.   Addi- 
tional bar  associations  and  a  vast  num- 
ber of  other  organizations  have  urged 
She  passage  of  3.  989.  The  President  has 
also  included  it  as  one  of  the  ma  or  rec- 
ommendations in  his  recent  civil  rights 
message  to  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bUl  passed  the  Sen- 
ate without  opposition.  The  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  has  reported  favoraWy 
on  the  bill  with  amendments  and  recom- 
mended its  passage.  I  urge  that  we  follow 
that  recommendation  and  pass  S.  989. 

Mr  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  remainder 

°'r£^  CEI^ER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  AU  time  has  ex- 
pired. The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  «  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
n^Se^ives  o/  t.e  United  ^tes  ^ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  tnu 
S  mS  be  cited  as  the  -Jury  Selection  and 
Service  Act  of  1967". 

SEC.  101.  The  caption,  analysis,  and  sec- 


tion. 1881  through  1869  of  chapter  121  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  are  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 


CHAPTEB    121.— juries;    TRIAL  BT   JOTT 


"Sec. 

•1861    Declaration  of  policy. 

"1862    DlBcrlmlnatlon  prohibited. 
•1863   Plan  for  random  jury  selection. 
••1864   Drawing  of  names  from  the  master 

1864.  Draw^  \t,^i.    completion    of    Juror 

qualification  form. 
"1865.  Qualifications  for  jury  service 
"1866.  Selection    and    summoning    of    jury 

•1867.  Ch^luAlng  compliance  with  selec- 
tion procedures. 

•1868.  Maintenance  and  Inspection  of  rec- 
ords. 

•1869.  Definitions.    ^ 

•1870.  Challenges. 

■•1872'  Issues  of  fact  In  Supreme  Court. 
"1873.  Admiralty  and  maritime  cases^ 
"1874.  Actions  on  bonds  and  specialties. 
"5  1861.  Declaration  of  policy 

••It  13  the  policy  of  the  United  States  that 
all   litleants   In   Federal   courts    entitled   t« 
trial  by  jury  shall  have  the  right  to  grand 
and  petti  Juries  selected  at  random  from  a 
fair  cross  section  of  the  community  In  the 
district  or  division  wherein  the  court  con^ 
venes.  It  is  further  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  that  all  citizens  shall  have  thft^por- 
tunlty  to  be  considered  for  service  on^^and 
and  netlt  Juries  in  the  district  courts  of^ttw 
UiSt^  Stites,  and  shall  have  an  obUg^tlon 
to  serve  as  Jurors  when  summoned  for  that 
purpose. 
"5  1862.  Discrimination  prohibited 

"No  citizen  shall  be  excluded  f  rom  serv  ce 
as  a  grand  or  petit  Juror  In  the  district 
courts  of  the  United  States  on  account  of 
race,  color,  religion,  sex.  national  origin,  or 
economic  status. 
"«  1863    Plan  for  random  Jury  selection 

"(a)    Each    United   States    district    court 
shall  devise  and  place  into  operation  a  writ- 
ten plan  for  random  selection  of  grand  and 
petit  jurors  that  shall  be  designed  to  achieve 
the  objectives  of  sections  1861  and  1882  of 
this  title,  and  that  shall  otherwise  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  this  title.  The  plan 
shall  be  placed  Into  operation  after  approval 
by  a  reviewing  panel  consisting  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  judicial  council  of  the  circuit  an :! 
mher  the  chief  Judge  of  the  dUtrlct  whose 
plan  is  being  reviewed  or  such  other  active 
district  judge  of  that  district  as  the  chief 
?idge  Of  Ihe  district  may  designate.  The  pane 
ihall    examine    the    plan    to    ascertain    that 
It  complies  with  the  provisions  of  this  tltle^ 
If  the  reviewing  panel  finds  tbat  the  plan 
does  not  comply,  the  panel  shaU  state  the 
J^lcuurs  m  which  the  plan  falls  to  comply 
and  direct  the  district  court  to  present  with- 
in  a   reasonable   time    an   alternative   plan 
remedying   the  defect  or   defects.   Separate 
pTns  S  be  adopted  tor  each  division  or 
combination  of  divisions  within  a  Judicial 
district    The  district  court  may  modify   a 
?mn   at   an;  time  and   It  shall   modify  the 
plan  when  so  directed  by  the  re^le'^^f.Pf °"': 
The  district  court  shall  promptly  notify  the 
panel,    the    Administrative    Office    of    the 
United  States  Courts,  and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  of  the  Initial  adop- 
tion and  future  modifications  of  the  plan  by 
fiUng  copies  therewith.  Each  district  court 
shall  submit  a  report  on  the  Jury  selection 
process  within  Its  Jurisdiction  toj^e  Ad- 
ministrative   Office    of    tbe    united    Stat^ 
Courts  In  such  form  and  at  such  tinges  as 
?he  Jud  clal  conference  of  the  United  States 
mfv  sneclfy.  The  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
uK  Stales  may.  from  time  to  tlrae.  aflopt 
rules  and  regulations  governing  tbe  prov  - 
slo^  and  thi  operation  of  the  plans  formu- 
lated  under  this  title.  „,_„ 

^b)     Among    other    things,    such    plan 

shall— 


"(1)   either   establish    a    Jury    commission 
or  authorize  the  clerk  of  the  court,  toman^ 
age  the  jury  selection  process.  If  tbe  P\an 
^tabllshis  a   jury   commission,   the   district 
court  shall  appoint  one  citizen  to  serve  with 
the  clerk  of  the  court  as  the  Jury  commls- 
^on     provided,  however.  That  the  plan  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  may  establUh  a  Jury 
com^sJlon  consisting  of  three  citizens^  The 
citizen  Jury  commissioner  shall  not  belong 
ti  tl^e  siml  political  party  as  the  clerk  serv- 
ing with  him.  The  clerk  or  the  Jury  commis- 
s?ln,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  ac    under  the 
supervision  and  control  of  the  chief  Judge  of 
the  district  court  or  such  other  Judge  of  the 
district  court  as  the  plan  may  provide.  Each 
?iry  coi^lssloner  shall,  during  -his  tenure 
n  office,  reside  In  the  Judicial  district  or  d- 
vlslon  for  which  he  Is  appointed.  Each  citi- 
zen jury  commissioner  shall  receive  compen- 
sation to  be  fixed  by  the  district  court  plan 
at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  850  per  day  for  each 
day  necessarily  employed  In  the  Performance 
of  his  duties,  plus  reimbursement  for  travel, 
subsistence,  and  other  necessary  expenses  in- 
curred by  him  in  the  performance  of  such 
duties  The  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States  may  establish  standards  for  allowance 
of  travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary  ex- 
penses incurred  by  Jury  commissioners 

"(2)   specify  whether  the  names  of   pros- 
Dcctlve    jurors    shall    be    selected    from    the 
^ter  registration  lists  or  the  lists  of  actual 
voters   of   the   political    subdivisions   within 
the  dUtrlct  or  division    The  plan  shall  pre- 
scribe some  other  source  or  sources  of  n.^mes 
in  addition  to  voter  lists  where  necessarj   to 
foster  the  policy  and  protect  the  right.s  se- 
cured by  sections  1861  and  1862  of  this  t.tle^ 
^e  plan  may  prescribe  some  other  source  or 
sources  of  names  In  lieu  of  voter  1  sts  out 
only  where  necessary  to  foster  the  Po^cy  ^nd 
orotect  the  rights  secured  by  sections   1861 
and    1862   of   this   title:    Pronided    hoU^ciwr 
That  the  plan  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
may  requl?e  the  names  of  prospective  Jurors 
^be  selected  from  the  city  directory  rather 
than  from  voter  lists,  and  that  the  plans  for 
thrdlswTcts  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Canal 
zone    may   prescribe  some   other   source  or 
sO^rceTohlmes  of  prospective  Jurors  in  lieu 
ofvoLr  lists,  the  use  of  which  shall  be  con^ 
siRtent  with  the  policies  declared  and  rights 
llcur"edCse^tlon^l861  and  1862  of  this  title 
"(3)  specify  detailed  procedures  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  jury  commission  or  clerk  In  se- 
ectmg  names  from  the  sources  specified  in 
oaragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection.  These  pro- 
Kes  shill  be  designed  to  ensure  the  ran- 
dom selection  of  a  fair  cross  section  of  the 
persons  resldmg  in  the  community  In  the 
dXlct  or  division  wherein  the  court  con- 
venes They  shall  ensure  that  names  of  per- 
iod resWlng  in  each  of  the  counties,  par- 
ish., or  similar  political  subdivisions  within 
the  judicial  district  or  division  are  Placed  in 
a  master  Jury  wheel:  and  shall  ensure  that 
earti  county  parish,  or  similar  political  sub- 
mvfsl^  within  the  district  or  dlvls^n  Is  sub- 
stantially proportionally  represented    n  the 
Srur?  wheel  for  that  Judicial  dlstr  ct^ 
dmslon  oVcomblnatlon  of  divisions.  For  the 
purposed  of  determining  Proportional  repre- 
sentation in  the  master  Jury  wheel,  either  the 
ni^berof  actual  voters  at  the  last  genera 
election  In  each  county,  parish,  or  similar 
poTltlcal  subdivision,  or  the  number  of  reg- 
istered voters  If  registration  of  voters  is  un^ 
formly  required  throughout  the  district  or 
division,  may  be  used.  .„  „»,„„,/ or  a 

"(4)  provide  for  a  master  Jury  wheel  (or  a 
dev  ci  similar  In  purpose  and  funct^Ji  „^^ 
which  the  names  of  those  randomly  se  ected 
Thlai  be  placed.  The  plan  shall  fix  a  rnlntoum 
number  of  names  to  be  placed  initially  lo 
thTm«te^^ury  Wheel  wmchshau^e  at  least 

nnp-half  of  1  per  centum  of  the  total  num 
ber  of  persorJs  on  the  lists  used  as  a  sou'ce  o, 
nlni^  for  the  district  or  division;  but  if  this 
number  of  names  is  believed  to  be  cumber- 
BoTe  and  unnecessary,  the  plan  ™ay  fix  a 
^ler  number  of  names  to  be  placed  in  the 
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master  wheel,  but  in  no  event  lees  th»n  one 
thousand.  The  chief  Judge  of  the  district 
court  or  such  other  district  court  Judge  as 
the  plan  may  provide,  may  order  addlUonal 
names  to  be  placed  In  the  master  Jury  wheel 
from  time  to  time  as  necessary.  The  plan 
shall  provide  for  periodic  emptying  and  re- 
fllllng  of  the  master  Jury  wheel  at  specified 
times.  ^ 

••(51  specify  those  groups  of  persons  or  oc- 
cupational classes  whose  members  shall,  on 
individual  request  therefor  be  excused  from 
Jury  service  Such  groups  or  classes  shall  be 
excused  only  If  the  district  court  finds,  and 
the  plan  states,  that  Jury  service  by  such 
class  or  group  would  entail  undue  hardship 
or  extreme  Inconvenience  to  the  members 
thereof  and  excuse  of  members  thereof  would 
not  be  inconsistent  with  sections  1861  and 
1863   of   this   title. 

•■(6)  specify  those  groups  of  persons  or  oc- 
cupational classes  whose  members  shall  be 
barred  from  Jury  service  on  the  ground  that 
they  are  exempt.  Such  groups  or  classes  shall 
be  exempt  only  If  the  district  court  finds,  and 
the  plan  states.  th*t  their  exemption  Is  in 
the  public  interest  and  would  not  be  Incon- 
sistent with  sections  1861  and  1862  of  this 
title  The  plan  shall  provide  for  exemption 
of  the  following  persons :  ( 1 1  member*  In  ac- 
tive service  In  the  Armed  Force*  of  the 
United  States:  (ill  members  of  the  fire  or 
police  departmenu  of  any  St.Ue,  district,  ter- 
ritory possession,  or  subdivision  thereof; 
(III)  public  officers  In  the  executive,  legisla- 
tive or  judicial  branches  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  or  any  State,  district, 
territory  or  possession  or  subdivision  thereof, 
who  are  actively  engaged  In  the  performance 
of  omclal  duties. 

••(7.  fix  the  distance,  either  In  miles  or  in 
travel  time,  from  each  place  of  holding  court 
beyond  which  prospective  Jurors  residing 
shall  on  individual  request  therefor,  be  ex- 
cused from  jury  service  on  the  ground  of 
undue  hardship  In  traveling  to  the  place 
where  court  Is  held. 

"(8)  fix  the  time  when  the  names  drawn 
.  from  the  qualified  Jury  wheel  shall  be  dis- 
closed to  parties  and  to  the  public  If  the 
plan  permits  these  names  to  be  made  pub- 
lic It  may  nevertheless  permit  the  chief 
Judge  of  the  district  court,  or  such  other  dis- 
trict court  Judge  as  the  plan  may  provide, 
to  keep  these  names  confidential  in  any  case 
where  the  Interests  of  Justice  so  require. 

"(9)  specify  the  procedures  to  be  followed 
by  the  clerk  or  Jury  commission  In  assigning 
persons  whose  names  have  been  drawn  from 
the  qualified  Jury  wheel  to  grand  and  petit 
Jury  pajjels. 

"(c)  The  miUal  plan  shall  be  devised  by 
each  district  court  and  transmitted  to  the 
reviewing  panel  specified  In  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  within  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty days  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Jury 
Selection  and  Service  Act  of  1967.  The  panel 
shall  approve  or  direct  the  modification  of 
each  plan  so  submitted  within  sixty  days 
thereafter.  Each  plan  or  modification  made 
at  the  direction  of  the  panel  shall  become 
effective  after  approval  at  such  time  there- 
after as  the  panel  directs,  in  no  event  to 
exceed  ninety  days  from  the  date  of  approval. 
Modifications  made  at  the  Instance  of  the 
district  court  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  shall  be  effective  at  such  time  there- 
after as  the  district  court  directs.  In  no  event 
to  exceed  ninety  days  from  the  date  of  modi- 
fication. 

•■(d)  State,  local,  and  Federal  officials  hav- 
ing custody,  possession,  or  control  of  voter 
registration  lists,  lists  of  actual  voters,  or 
other  appropriate  records  shall  make  such 
lists  and  records  available  to  the  Jury  com- 
mission or  clerks  for  Inspection,  reproduc- 
tion, and  copying  at  all  reasonable  times  as 
the  commission  or  clerk  may  deem  necessary 
and  proper  for  the  performance  of  duties 
under  this  title.  The  district  courts  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  upon  application  by  the 
Attorney   General  of  the   United  States  to 


compel  compliance  with  this  subsection  by 

appropriate  process. 

••|  1864.  Drawing  of  names  from  the  master 

Jury    wheel;    completion    of   Juror 

qualification  form 

••(»)  Prom  I'm*  ^°  *'""*  *■  <**''««****  ^y  **** 

district  court,  the  clerk  or  a  district  Judge 
shall  publicly  draw  at  random  from  the  mas- 
ter jury  wheel  the  names  of  as  many  persons 
as  may  be  required  for  Jury  service.  The  clerk 
or  Jury  commission  shall  prepare  an  alpha- 
betical lUt  of  the  names  drawn,  which  list 
shall  not  be  disclosed  to  any  person  except 
pursuant  to  the  dUtrlct  court  plan  and   to 
sections  1867  and  1868  of  this  title.  The  clerk 
or  Jury  comm  sslon  shall  mall  to  every  per- 
son whose  name  is  drawn  from   the  master 
wheel  a  Juror  quallflcaUon  form  accompanied 
by   instructions  to  fill   out  and  return  the 
form,  duly  signed  and  sworn,   to  the  clerk 
or  Jury  commission  by  mall  within  ten  da-ys. 
If  the  person  Is  unable  to  fill  out  the  form. 
.\nother  shall  do  It  for  him.  and  shall   In- 
dicate that  he  has  done  so  and  the  reason 
therefor.  In  any  case  In  which  It  appears  that 
there  Is  an  omission,  ambiguity,  or  error  In 
a  form,  the  clerk  or  Jury  commission  shall 
return    the    form    with    instructions    to    the 
person  to  make  such  additions  or  corrections 
as  may  be  necessary  and  to  return  the  form 
to  the  clerk  or  Jury  commission   within  ten 
days   Any  person  who  falls  to  return  a  com- 
pleted Juror  qualification  form  as  instructed 
may  bj  summoned  by  the^Ierk  or  Jury  com- 
mission forthwith  to  appear  before  the  clerk 
or  Jury  commission  to  fill  out  a  Juror  quali- 
fication form.  A  person  summoned  to  appear 
because  of  faUure  to  return  a  Juror  quali- 
fication form   as   instructed   who  personally 
appears   and   executes   a   Juror   qualification 
form   before   the   clerk   or   Jury   commission 
shall,  except  where  his  prior  failure   to  ex- 
ecute  an-1    mall   such    form   was   willful,   be 
entitled  co  receive  for  such  appearance  the 
same    fees    and    travel    allowances    paid    to 
Jurors   under  section    1871   of    this   title.   At 
the  time  of  his  appearance  tzT  Jury  service, 
any  person  may  be  required  to  fill  out  an- 
other Juror  qualification  form  In   the  pres- 
ence of  the  Jury  commission  or  the  clerk  or 
the  court,  at  which  time.  In  such  cafes  as 
It   appears   warranted,   the    person    may    be 
questioned,  but  only  with  regard  to  his  re- 
sponses to  questions  contained  on  the  form. 
Any  Information  thus  acquired  by  the  clerk 
or  Jury  commission   may  be   noted  on   the 
Juror  qualification  form  and  transmitted  to 
the  chief  Judge  or  such  district  court  Judge 
as  the  plan  may  provide. 

••(b)  Any  person  summoned  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  who  falU  to 
appear  as  directed  shall  be  ordered  by  the 
district  court  forthwith  to  appear  and  show 
cause  for  his  failure  to  comply  with  the  sum- 
mons. Any  person  who  falls  to  appear  pur- 
<;uant  to  such  order  or  who  falls  to  show  good 
cause  for  noncompliance  with  the  summons 
may  be  fined  not  more  than  $100  cr  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  three  days,  or  both. 
Any  person  who  willfully  mlsprepresents  a 
material  fact  on  a  Juror  qualification  form 
for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  or  securing  serv- 
ice as  a  Juror  may  be  fined  not  more  than 
$100  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  three  days, 
or  both. 
"i  1865.  Qualifications  for  Jury  service 

••(a)  The  chief  Judge  of  the  district  court, 
or  such  other  district  court  Judge  as  the 
plan  may  provide,  on  his  Initiative  or  upon 
recommendation  of  the  clerk  or  Jury  com- 
mission, shall  determine  solely  on  the  basis 
of  InformaUon  provided  on  the  Juror  quali- 
fication form  and  other  competent  evidence 
whether  a  person  Is  unqualified  for,  or  ex- 
empt, or  to  be  excused  from  Jury  service. 
The  clerk  shall  enter  such  determination 
In  the  space  provided  on  the  Juror  qualifica- 
tion form  and  the  alphabeUcal  list  of  names 
drawn  from  the  master  Jury  wheel  If  a  per- 
son did  not  appear  In  response  to  a  sum- 
mons, such  fact  shall  be  noted  on  said  list. 


"(b)  In  making  such  determination  the 
chief  Judge  of  the  district  court,  or  such 
other  district  court  Judge  as  the  plan  may 
provide,  shall  deem  any  person  qualified  to 
serve  on  grand  and  petit  Juries  In  the  dis- 
trict court  unless  he — 

"(1)  18  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
twenty-one  years  old  who  has  resided  for  a 
period  of  one  year  within  the  Judicial  dis- 
trict; 

"(2)  Is  unable  to  read,  write,  and  under- 
stand the  English  language  with  a  degree  of 
proficiency  sufficient  to  fill  out  satisfactorily 
the  Juror  qualification  form; 

••(3)  Is  unable  to  speak  the  English  lan- 
guage; 

"(4)  Is  Incapable,  by  reason  of  mental  or 
physical  infirmity,  to  render  satisfactory 
Jury  service;  or 

••(5)  has  a  charge  pending  against  him  for 
the  commission  of.  or  has  been  convicted  in 
a  State  or  Federal  court  of  record  of.  a  crlme^ 
punishable  by  Imprisonment  for  more  than 
one  year  and  his  civil  rlghu  have  not  been 
restored  by  pardon  or  amnesty. 
••§  1866.  Selection  of  summoning  of  Jury 
panels 
'•(a)  The  Jury  commission,  or  In  the  ab- 
sence thereof  the  clerk,  shall  maintain  a 
qualified  Jury  wheel  and  shall  place  In  such 
wheel  names  of  all  V^rsons,  drawn  from  the 
master  Jury  wheel  wno  are  ttetermlned  to  be 
qualified  as  Jurors  and  not  exempt  or  excused 
pursuant  to  the  district  tourt  plan.  Prom 
time  to  time,  the  Jury  commission  or  the 
clerk  shall  publicly  draw  at  random  from 
the  qualified  Jury  wheel  such  number  of 
names  of  peisons  as  may  be  required  lor  as- 
signment to  grand  and  petit  Jury  panels. 
The  Jury  commission  or  the  clerk  shall  pre- 
pare a  separate  list  of  names  of  persons  as- 
signed to  each  grand  and  petit  Jury  panel. 

••(b)  When  the  court  orders  a  grand  or 
petit  Jury  to  be  drawn  the  clerk  or  Jury 
commission  shall  issue  summonses  for  the 
required  number  of  Jurors  and  deliver  them 
to  the  marshal  for  service. 

•Each  person  drawn  for  Jury  service  may 
be  served  personally  or  by  registered  or  cer- 
tified mail  addressed  to  such  person  at  his 
usual  residence  or  business  address. 

••Such  service  shall  be  made  by  the  mar- 
shal who  shall  attoch  to  hU  return  the  ad- 
dressee's receipt  for  the  registered  or  certified 
summons  where  service  Is  made  by  mall. 

••(c)  Except  as  provided  In  section  1865 
of  this  title  or  In  any  Jury  selection  plan 
provision  adopted  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(5).  (6).  or  (7)  of  section  1863(b)  of  thU 
title,  no  person  or  class  of  persons  shall  be 
disqualified,  excluded,  excused,  or  exempt 
from  service  as  Jurors:  Provided.  That  any 
person  summoned  for  Jury  service  may  be 
( 1 )  excused  by  the  court,  upon  a  showing  of 
undue  hardship  cr  extreme  Inconvenience, 
for  such  period  as  the  court  deems  neces- 
sary, at  the  conclusion  of  which  such  per- 
son shall  be  summoned  again  for  Jury  serv- 
ice under  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  this 
section,  or  (2)  excluded  by  the  court  on 
the  ground  that  such  person  may  be  unable 
to  render  Impartial  Jury  service  or  that  his 
service  as  a  Juror  would  be  likely  to  disrupt 
the  proceedings,  or  (3)  excluded  upon  pe- 
remptory challenge  as  provided  by  law.  or 
(4)  excluded  pursuant  to  the  procedure 
specified  by  law  upon  a  challenge  by  any 
party  for  good  cause  shown,  or  (5)  excluded 
upon  determination  by  the  court  that  his 
service  as  a  Juror  would  be  likely  to  threaten 
the  secrecy  of  the  proceedings,  or  otherwise 
adversely  affect  the  Integrity  of  Jury  delib- 
erations. No  person  shall  be  excluded  under 
clause  (5)  of  this  subsection  unless  the 
Judge,  In  open  court,  determines  that  such 
Is  warranted  and  that  exclusion  of  the 
person  will  not  be  Inconsistent  with  sections 
1861  and  1862  of  this  title.  The  number  of 
persons  excluded  under  clause  (5)  of  this 
subsection  shaU  not  exceed  one  per  centum 
of  the  number  of  persons  who  return  exe- 


cuted Juror  qualification  forms  during  the 
period,  specified  In  the  plan,  between  two 
Consecutive  fillings  of  the  master  Jury  wheel. 
The  names  of  persons  excluded  under  clause 
(5)    of   this  subsection,   together   with   de- 
tailed explanations  for  the  exclusions,  shall 
be   forwarded   Immediately   to   the   Judicial 
council  of  the  circuit,  which  shall  have  the 
power  to  make  any  appropriate  order,  pros- 
pective or  retroactive,  to  redress  any  misap- 
plication  of   clause    (3)    of   this  subsection, 
but  otherwise  exclusions  effectuated  under 
such  clause  shall  not  be  subject  to  challenge 
under  the  provisions  of  this  title.  Any  person 
excluded  from  a  particular  Jury  under  clause 
(2)     (3)    or   (4)   of  this  subsection  shall  be 
eligible  to  sit  on  another  Jury  If  the  basis 
for  his  initial  exclusion  would  not  be  relevant 
to  his  ability  to  serve  on  such  other  Jury. 

"(d)  Whenever  a  person  Is  disqualified,  ex- 
cused, exempt,  or  excluded  from  Jury  service, 
the  Jury  commission  or  clerk  shall  note  in 
the  space  provided  on  his  Juror  qualification 
form  or  on  the  Juror's  card  drawn  from  the 
qualified  Jury  wheel  the  specific  reason  there- 
for. 

••(e)  In  anv  two-year  period,  no  person 
shall  be  required  to  (I)  serve  or  attend  court 
for  prospective  service  as  a  petit  Juror  for  a 
total  of  more  than  thirty  days,  except  when 
necessary  to  compete  service  in  a  particular 
case  or  (2)  serve  on  more  than  one  grand 
jury,  or  (3)  serve  as  both  a  grand  and  petit 

••(f)  When  there  is  an  unanticipated  short- 
age of  available  petit  Jurors  drawn  from  the 
qualified  Jury  wheel,  the  court  may  require 
the  marshal  to  summon  a  sufficient  number 
of  petit  Jurors  selected  at  random  from  the 
voter  registration  lists,  lists  of  actual  voters, 
or  other  lists  specified  In  the  plan.  In  a  man- 
ner ordered  by  the  court  consistent  with  sec- 
tions  1861   and   1862  of   this   title. 

••(g)  Any  person  summoned  for  Jury  serv- 
ice who  falls  to  appear  as  directed  shall  be 
ordered  by  the  district  court  to  appear  forth- 
with and  show  cause  for  his  failure  to  coni- 
ply  with  the  summons.  Any  person  who  falls 
to  .show  good  cause  for  noncompliance  with 
a  summons  may  be  fined  not  more  tjian  $100 
or  imprisoned  not  more  than  three  days,  or 
both. 


'•§  1867.  Challenging  compliance  with  selec- 
tion procedures 
••(a)  In  criminal  cases,  before  the  voir  dire 
examination  begins,  or  within  seven  days 
after  the  defendant  discovered  or  could  have 
discovered,  by  the  exercise  of  diligence,  the 
grounds  therefor,  whichever  is  earlier,  the 
defendant  may  move  to  dismiss  the  Indict- 
ment or  stay  the  proceedings  against  him  on 
the  ground  of  substantial  failure  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  this  title  In  selecting 
the  grand  or  petit  jury. 

•■(b)  In  criminal  cases,  before  the  voir  dire 
examination  begins,  or  within  seven  days 
after  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  discovered  or  could  have  discovered, 
by  the  exercise  of  diligence,  the  grounds 
therefor,  whichever  Is  earlier,  the  Attorney 
General  may  move  to  dismiss  the  indictment 
or  stay  the  proceedings  on  the  ground  of 
substantial  failure  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title  in  selecting  the  grand  or 
petit  Jury. 

"(c)  In  civil  cases,  before  the  voir  dire  ex- 
amination begins,  or  within  seven  days  after 
the  party  discovered  or  could  have  discovered, 
by  the  exercise  of  diligence,  the  grounds 
therefor,  whichever  is  earlier,  any  party  may 
move  to  stay  the  proceedings  on  the  ground 
of  substantial  failure  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of   this  Utle  in   selecting  the  petit 

Jury. 

"(d)  Upon  motion  filed  under  subsection 
(a)  (b)  or  (c)  of  this  section,  containing  a 
sworn  statement  of  facts  which.  If  true,  would 
constitute  a  substantial  failure  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  this  title,  the  moving 
party  shall  be  entitled  to  present  In  support 
of  such  motion  the  testimony  of  the  Jury 


commission  or  clerk.  If  available,  any  relevant 
records  and  papers  not  public  or  otherwise 
available   used   by   the   Jury   commission   or 
clerk  and  any  other  relevant  evidence.  If  the 
court  determines  that  there  has  been  a  sub- 
suntlal  failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Utle  in  selecting  the  grand  Jury,  and 
such  failure  is  likely  to  be  prejudicial  to  the 
moving  party,  the  court  shall  stay  the  pro- 
ceedlnls   pending   the  selection   of  a   grand 
jury  m  conformity  with  this  title  or  dismiss 
the  indictment,  whichever  is  appropriate.  It 
the  court  determines  that  there  has  been  a 
substantial  failure  to  comply  with  the  Provi- 
sions of  this  title  in  selecting  the  Petlt  Jury, 
and  such  failure  Is  likely  to  be  prejudicial  to 
the  moving  party,  the  court  shall  stay  the 
proceedings  pending  the  selection  of  a  petit 
jury  in  conformity  with  this  title. 

"(e)  The  procedures  prescribed  by  this 
section  shall  be  the  exclusive  means  by  which 
a  person  accused  of  a  Federal  crime,  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States  or  a  party 
in  a  civil  case  may  challenge  any  Jury  on  the 
ground  that  such  Jury  was  not  selected  in 
conformity  with  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

"(f )   The  contents  of  any  records  or  papers 
used  by  the  Jury  commission  or  clerk  in  con- 
nection with  the  jury  selection  Process  shall 
not  be  disclosed,  except  as  may  be  necessary 
in  the  preparation  or  presentation  of  a  mo- 
tion under  subsection  (a),  (b),  or  (c)  of  this 
s^tlon.  until  after  the  master  Jury  wheel  has 
been  emptied  and  refilled  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 1863  (b)   (4)  of  this  title  and  all  persons 
se°ect^  to  serve  as  Jurors  before  the  ma.ster 
wheeTwas    emptied    have    completed    such 
^rvlce  The  parties  in  a  case  shall  be  allowed 
W  inspect,  reproduce,  and  copy  such  records 
or  papers  at  all  reasonable  times  during  the 
preparation   and   pendency   of   the   motion^ 
Any   person  who  discloses   the  contents  of 
any  r^ord  or  paper  in  violation  of  this  stib- 
sectlon  may  be  fined  "o*  '"°^«'„"l'*",^f/°°? 
or  imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or 

both. 

"5  1868.  Maintenance      and      Inspection      of 
records 
■■After  the  master  Jury  wheel    s^7?P\'^^ 
and  refilled  pursuant  to  section  1863 (o)  (4) 
of  this  title,  and  after  all  persons  selected  to 
serve  as  Jurors  before  the  master  wheel  was 
ernptled    have    completed    such    service     all 
r^ords  and  papers  compiled  and  maintained 
by  the  Jury  commission  or  clerk  before  the 
master  wheel  was  emptied  shall  be  preserved    . 
m  the  custody  of  the  clerk  ^orjour  years  or 
for  such  longer  period  as  may  be  ordered  by 
a  court,  and  shall  be  available  for  public  In- 
spection for  the  puipose  of  determining  the 
validity  of  the  selection  of  any  jury. 
■■§  1869.  Definitions 

"For  purposes  of  this  chapter— 
••(a)   'clerk-  and  'clerk  of  the  court   shail 
mean  the  clerk  of  the  district  court  of  the 
Unt^    States    or    any    authorized    deputy 

clerk* 

"(b)    ■chief   judge-   shall   mean  the  chief 
judge  of   any  district  court  of  the  United 

"(c)   'voter  registration   lists*  shall   mean 
the  official  records  maintained  by  State  or 
local  election  officials  of  persons  registered 
to  vote  in  either  the  most  recent  State  or  the 
most  recent  Federal  general  election    or.  In 
Sie  case  of  a  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  that  does  not  require  reglstrat  on  as 
a  prerequisite  to  voting,  other  official  lists 
of  persons  qualified  to  vote  in  such  election^ 
The  term,  shall  also  Include  the  list  of  eligible 
voters  maintained  by  any  Federal  examiner 
pursuant  to  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 
where  the  names  on  such  list  have  not  been 
included  on  the  official  registration  lists  or 
other  official  lists  maintained  by  the  appro- 
priate State  or  local  officials.  With  respect  to 
the  districts  of  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands, 
•voter  registration  lists-  shall  mean  the  of- 
ficial records  maintained  by  territorial  elec- 
tion officials  of  persons  registered  to  vote  in 
the  most  recent  territorial  general  election. 


"(A\  'lists  of  actual  voters'  shall  mean  the 
official  lists  of  persons  actually  voting  In 
either  the  most  recent  State  or  the  most 
recent  Federal  general  election; 

••(e)   -division' shall  mean:  (1)  one  or  more 
statutory  divisions  of  a  judicial  district;  or 
(2)  in  statutory  divisions  that  contain  more 
than  one  place  of  holding  court  or  In  Judicial 
districts  where  there  are  no  statutory  d  vi- 
sions   such    counties,    parishes,    or    sltnllar 
DoUtlcal  subdivisions  surrounding  the  places 
where   court   Is    held    as   the    district   court 
plan  shall  determine:    Provided.  That  each 
county    parish,  or  similar  political  subdl^d- 
slon  shall  be  Included  in  some  such  division, 
"(-f)   'district  court  of  the  United  States, 
•district  court',  and  'court'  shall  mean  courte 
constituted    under    chapter    5    of    title    28, 
united  States  Code,  section  22  of  the  Organ^ 
Act  of  Guam,  as  amended  (64  Stat    389,  « 
use    1424),  section  21  of  the  Revised  Or- 
JnlcAct  of  the  Virgin  Inlands  (68  Stat^506: 
Is  U  S  C  1611 ) .  and  section  1  of  title  3.  Canal 
Zone  code:     Provided.  That  for  PU^PO^es  ^t 
sections   1861,   1862,   1866   (c)    and    W •  and 
1867  of  this  chapter,  these  terms  shall  In- 
clude the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Gen- 
eral  Sessions  and  the  Juvenile  Court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia; 

"(K)  'jury  wheel-  shall  Include  any  device 
or  system  similar  In  purpose  or  lunctlo^ 
such  as  a  properly  programed  electronic  data 
processing  system  or  device; 

"(h)   'luror  qualification  form'  shall  mean 
a    form    prescribed    by    Che    Administrative 
Office  of  the  united  States  Courts  and  ap- 
nrov^   bv  the   Judicial   Conference  of   the 
united  States,  which  shall  elicit  the  name, 
address   age  sex.  education,  race,  occupation. 
rengtT'of  ^residence  within  the  Judicial  dls- 
tr^cl   distance    from   residence    to   Pl^ce    of 
hold  ne  court,  prior  Jury  service,  and  cltl- 
^S  of  a  pot^entlal  Juror,  -d  whether  he 
should  be  excused  or  exempted   fom  Jury 
ser^-lce.  has  any  physical  or  mental  inflTTnlty 
impairing  hU  capacity  to  serve  as  a  Juror   Is 
ablVto  read,  write,  speak,  and  understand 
th  'English   language,  has  Pendlng  aga  nst 
him  anv  charge  for  the  conamisslon  of  a  State 
or  PedeLl  crl^nal  offense  punishable  by  Im- 
nrisonment  for  more  than  one  year,  or  has 
been^nvlcted  In  any  State  or  Federal  court 
of  record  oi  a  crime  punishable  by  Imprison- 
ment ?or  more  than  one  year  and  has  not  had 
hi!  civil  rights  restored  by  pardon  or  am- 
•  n^stv  and  any  other  matter  not  inconsistent 
Sthe  provisions  of  ^^s  title  and^e^uU^ 
by  the  district  court  plan  In  the  mter^"  « 
the  sound  administration  of  Jftlce^The  fom 
shall  also  elicit  the  sworn  ^^^^^^^^  *^*„^^ 
responses  are  true  to  the  best  of  hlfj^o?" 
edge.  Notarization  shall  not  be  required^ The 
fX  shall  contain  words  clearly  Informing 
thrperson  that  the  furnishing  of  any  Infor- 
mation with  respect  to  ^l^.^^^^'J^^  f^°^' °! 
occupation  Is  not  a  prerequisite  to  his  quali- 
fication for  jury  service,  and  that  such  Infor- 
mation need  ^ot  be  furnished  If  the  person 
finds  It  objectionable  to  do  so; 

■Ml)  'public  officer'  shall  mean  a  person 
who  s  either  elected  to  public  office  or  who 
is  directly  appointed  by  a  person  elected 
to  public  office." 


FEES 

SEC.  102.  (a)  Section  1871  of  title  28, 
united  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  substitut- 
ing ■•S20--  for  ■$10"  and  "$25'-  for  "814  in 
hi  seS'ndTaraUh,  •■$16;;  for  •;$10-  in  the 
third  oardgraph.  and  "$20"  for  $10  in  the 
fourth^Sraph.  and  by  substituting  m  the 
.third  paragraph  "10  cents  per  mile,  plus  the 
amount  expended  for  tolls  for  ^oll  roac^. 
and  for  toll  bridges'  for  "10  cents  per  mile 
m  the  two  instances  such  language  occurs, 
Lnd  by  adding  at  the  end  of  that  section 
a  new  paragraph  as  follows :  ^,..Hot 

"Grand  and  petit  Jurors  in  the  district 
courts  for  the  district  of  Guam  and  the 
canal  Zone  shall  receive  the  same  fees  and 
auowances  provided  in  this  section  for  grand 
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and  petit  Jurors  In  other  district  courts  of 
the  United  States." 

(b)  SecUon  IMl  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code.  U  amended  by  substituting  "$20"  for 
"»4".  "10  cenU"  for  "8  cents",  and  "$18" 
for  "$8".  and  by  adding  at  the  end  of  that 
section  a  new  paragraph  as  follows: 

"Witnesses  In  the  district  courts  for  the 
dlstncu  of  Canal  Zone,  Guam,  and  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  shall  receive  the  same  fees  and 
allowances  provided  In  this  section  for  wit- 
nesses In  other  district  courts  of  the  United 
States." 

AMENDMENT  AND  REPEAL 

Sec  103.  (a»  Sections  13-701.  11-2301 
through  11-2305  (except  the  last  paragraph 
of  section  11-2302).  11-2307  through  11-2312 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code,  and  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  In- 
crease the  fee  of  Jurors  In  condemnation 
proceedings  Instituted  by  the  District  of 
Columbia",  approved  July  30.  1951  (DC. 
Code.  sec.  7-213a).  are  repealed. 

(b»    Section    ll-230«    of    the    District    of 
Columbia  Code  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 
"  j  1 1-2306.-  Manner  of  drawing 

"(»)  If  thft  United  States  attorney  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  certifies  In  writing  to 
the  chief  Judge  of  the  district  court,  or.  In 
hla  absence,  to  the  presiding  judge,  that  the 
exlgenclee  of  the  public  service  require  it. 
the  Judge  may.  In  his  discretion,  order  an 
additional  grand  Jury  summoned,  which  shall 
be  drawn  at  such  time  as  he  designates. 
Unless  sooner  discharged  by  order  of  the 
chief  judge,  or,  in  his  absence,  the  presiding 
Judge,  the  additional  grand  Jury  shall  serve 
until  the  end  of  the  term  In  and  for  which 
It  Is  drawn. 

"(b)  The  Jury  commission  for  the  United 
States  District  Cotirt  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  shall  draw  from  the  qualified  jury 
wheel  trom  time  to  time  as  may  be  required 
the  names  of  persons  to  serve  as  jurors  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  General 
Sessions  and  the  Juvenile  court  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  such  persons  shall 
be  assigned  to  Jury  panels  In  the  Court  of 
General  Sessions  and  the  juvenile  court  as 
those  courts  shall  direct." 

(c)  Section  1608(J)  Of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  establish  a  code  of  law  for  the  District 
of  Columbia",  approved  March  3.  1901  (D.C. 
Code,  sec  7-318  > .  Is  amended  by  deleting  the 
following:  "and  five  dollars  per  day  for  each 
Juror  for  the  services  of  each  when  actually 
employed." 

(d)  Section  16-1312  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code  Is  amended  by  substituting 
"sefction  1865  of  title  28.  United  States  Code" 
for  "Section  11-2301.  and  who.  In  addition, 
are  owners  of  real  property  In  the  District" 
in  subeectlon  (a)(1).  and  by  substituting 
"chapter  121  of  title  28,  United  States  Code" 
for  "chapter  23  of  UUe  11"  In  subsection  (c) . 

(e)  SecUon  16-1357  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code  U  amended  by  strllting  out 
the  phrase  "are  real  property  owners  In  the 
District  and".  | 

(f )  Section  213  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  establish  a  code  of  law  for  the  District  of 
Columbia",  approved  March  3,  1901  (D.C. 
Code.  sec.  22-1414),  Is  amended  by  InserUng 
the  words  "or  wheel"  Immediately  following 
the  word  "box"  each  time  It  appears  therein. 

(g)  Section  44  0/  the  Act  of  March  2,  1917. 
to  provide  a  civil  government  for  Puerto  Rico 
(39  Stat.  966:  48  US.C.  887)  and  sections 
471  and  472(b)  of  tltie  3.  sections  452.  453. 
and  2562(a)  of  title  5.  and  sections  4093 
through  4106  and  4108  through  4117  of  title  6, 
Canal  Zone  Oxle.  are  repealed.  Subeectlon 
(b)  of  section  2562  of  tltie  5.  Canal  Zone 
Code.  Is  redesignated  as  subsection  (a)  and 
amended  by  substituting  "$10"  for  "$2"  and 
"section  1821.  tlUe  28.  United  States  Code" 
for  "subsection  (a)  of  this  section".  Sub- 
•ecUons  (c)  and  (d)  of  section  2662  of  title  5, 
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Canal  Zone  Code,  are  redesignated  as  sub- 
seotiona  (b)  and  (c)  ther«K)f. 
arriLiivi  :atx 

Sec.  104.  This  Act  shall  become  effective 
two  hundred  and  seventy  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment:  Provided.  That  this  Act  shall 
not  apply  In  any  case  In  which  an  Indictment 
has  been  returned  or  petit  Jury  empaneled 
prior  to  s\ich  effective  date. 

Mr.  CELLER  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  In  Its  entirety  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  In  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  aaiy  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMITTEE    AMENDMENTS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendments. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
On  page  1,  line  4.  and  on  page  9.  line  15. 
strike    "1967"    and    Insert    In    Ueu    thereof 
"1968". 

On  page  4.  line  1.  after  the  word  "there- 
with." insert  the  following  new  sentence: 
"Modifications  of  the  plan  made  at  the  In- 
stance of  the  dUtrtct  court  shall  become  ef- 
fective after  approval  by  the  panel";  on  page 
9.  lines  18-19.  strike  "district  court"  and  in- 
sert "panel". 

On  page  5.  delete  lines  18  through  22  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "title. 
The  plan  for  the  District  of  Columbia  may": 
on  page  5.  line  25.  delete  ".  and"  and  In  Ueu 
thereof  Insert  a  period;  on  page  6.  line  1. 
delete  "that  the"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
"The". 

On  page  6  line  5,  delete  "section"  and  In- 
sert In  Ueu  thereof  "sections". 

On  page  11,  line  13,  strike  "shall."  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof:  "may,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  district  court,". 

On  page  18.  lines  15  and  16  and  Unex  21 
and  22.  delete  the  following:  "and  such  ?all- 
ure  U  Ukely  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  moving 
party. '. 

On  page  19.  line  5.  after  "title  "  insert  the 
following  new  sentence:  "Nothing  In  this 
section  shall  preclude  any  person  or  the 
United  States  from  pursuing  any  other 
remedy,  civil  or  criminal,  which  may  be  avail- 
able for  the  vindication  or  enforcement  of 
any  law  prohibiting  discrimination  on  ac- 
count of  race,  color,  religion,  sex.  national 
origin  or  economic  status  in  the  selection  of 
persons  for  service  on  grand  or  petit  Juries." 
On  page  19.  Une  12.  delete  "any";  on  page 
19.  Une  14,  after  "except"  Insert  "pursuant 
to  the  district  court  plan  or";  on  page  19. 
line  23,  before  the  word  "motion",  delete 
"the"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "such  a". 


The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  v.Ul  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

strike  line  14.  page  22  tlirough  Une  17. 
page  23  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof,  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"(h)  'Juror  quaUflcation  form'  shall  mean 
a  form  prescribed  by  the  Administrative  Of- 
fice of  the  United  States  Courts  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States,  which  shall  elicit  the  name, 
address,  age,  education,  length  of  residence 
within  the  judicial  district,  distance  from 
residence  to  place  of  holding  court,  prior  jury 
service,  and  citizenship  of  a  potential  Juror, 
and  whether  he  should  be  excused  or  exempt- 
ed from  jury  service,  has  any  physical  or 
mental  Infirmity  Impairing  his  capacity  to 
serve  as  a  juror,  is  able  to  read,  write,  speak, 
and  understfoid  the  English  language,  has 
pending  against  him  any  charge  for  the  com- 


mission of  a  SUte  or  Federal  criminal  of- 
fense punishable  by  imprisonment  for  more 
than  one  year,  or  has  been  convicted  in  any 
stale  or  Federal  court  of  record  of  a  crime 
punishable  by  imprisonment  for  more  than 
one  year  and  has  not  had  his  civil  rlghU 
restored  by  pardon  or  amnesty.  The  form 
shall  request,  but  not  require,  the  sex,  race, 
and  occupation  of  a  potential  Juror  and  any 
other  matter  not  Inconsistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title  and  required  by  the  dis- 
trict court  plan  In  the  interests  of  the  sound 
administration  of  Justice.  The  form  also  shaU 
elicit  the  sworn  statement  that  his  responses 
are  true  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge.  Nota- 
rteation  shall  not  be  required.  The  form  shall 
contain  words  clearly  Informing  the  person 
that  the  fumUhing  of  any  information  with 
respect  to  hU  race,  color,  religion,  national 
origin,  economic  status  or  occupation  Is  not 
a  prerequisite  to  his  qualification  for  Jury 
service,  and  that  such  information  need  not 
be  furnished  If  the  person  finds  It  objection- 
able to  do  so." 

AMENDMENT   TO    THE    COMMrrTEE    AMENDMENT 
OITERED    BT    MR.    BIESTER 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  to  the  committee  amendment 
offered  by  Mr.  BiESTEa:  On  page  24.  Une  10. 
strike  out  the  word  "sex,"  and  after  the 
word  "race"  strike  the  comma. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  accept 
the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  TMr.  BiesterL 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  TO   THE  COMMTTTEE   AMENDMENT 
OfTESEO  BT  MR.  M'CLOET 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  to  the  committee  amendment 
offered  by  Mr.  McClort:  On  page  23.  line  22, 
after  the  word  "age"  Insert  the  word  "race." 
and  on  page  24,  Une  10.  strike  the  word  ' . 
race."  and  on  page  24,  Une  19.  strike  the 
words  "race,  color,". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  Is  recognized  for  5  minutes  in 
support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is 
the  amendment  which  I  just  discussed 
In  general  debate  and  one  which  It  seems 
Is  Important  for  us  to  support.  It  merely 
adds  the  word  "race"  to  the  list  of  ques- 
tions which  must  be  asked  of  prospective 
jurors  and,  of  course,  requires  that  the 
question  be  answered  and  that  the  pro- 
spective juror  not  be  excused  from 
answering  It.  In  my  opinion,  this  will 
support  and  protect  the  objectives  of  the 
bill  and  the  very  persons  we  are  trying  to 
aid  through  this  legislation.  I  ask  Its  gen- 
eral support  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  should  be  defeated 
because  it  makes  disclosure  of  race  man- 
datory rather  than  optional.  There  Is  no 
doubt  that  requiring  responses  to  all 
questions  on  Jury  qualification  forms 
would  be  helpful  in  monitoring  the  op- 
erations of  the  jury  selection  process, 
but,  while  it  would  be  helpful,  making 
the  responses  mandatory  Is  not  essential. 
I  emphasize  "not  essential." 
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Under  the  bill,  the  estabUshment  of 
the  district  plan  for  a  random  selection 
of  a  cross  section  of  the  entire  commu- 
nity and  the  creation  of  specific  pro- 
cedures   are    the    primary    means    of 
achieving  broadly  representative  juries 
in  the  Federal  courts.  The  basic  purpose 
of  the  jury  qualification  form  is  to  obtain 
information     concerning    qualifications 
for  jury  service— that  Is,  age,  citizenship, 
residence,  literacy,  and  so  forth.  Under 
the  language  of  the  present  bUl,  the  col- 
lection of  such   data  is  assured,  made 
definite.  Although  some  of  the  questions 
on  the  form  are  treated  as  privUeged 
under  the  bUl,  they  would  have  to  be 
answered  when  asked,  for  example,  by 
census  canvassers.  But  under  the  Census 
Statute,  these   responses  remain  confi- 
dential, whereas  under  this  statute  pub- 
lic disclosure  is  authorized. 

The  committee  is  persuaded  that 
treating  these  questions,  including  race, 
as  privileged  avoids  intimidating  pro- 
spective jurors  in  certain  sections  of  the 
country.  On  balance— and  I  repeat  and 
emphasize  "on  balance"— the  committee 
concluded  that  the  Interest  In  protecting 
against  such  Intimidation  outweighs  be- 
yond peradventure  of  a  doubt  possible 
benefits  that  might  accrue  from  the  so- 
called  McClory  amendment  to  monitor- 
ing the  operation  of  the  selective  service. 
For  these  reasons  I  hope  that  the 
amendment  will  not  prevaU. 

Mr.   McCLORY.   Mr.   Chairman,   wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  not 
a  fact  that  in  order  to  establish  dis- 
crimination it  would  be  necessary  for  a 
litigant  or  prospective  juror  to  estab- 
lish by  the  record  that  he  had  been  dis- 
criminated against,  by  making  a  com- 
parison between  the  general  makeup  of 
the  community  and  the  records  of  the 
jury  commissioners? 

If  It  is  not  established  by  the  forms 
submitted,  they  have  to  make  a  physical 
survey  or  physical  inspection,  which  it 
seems  to  me  is  an  extreme  hardship, 
particularly  on  the  person  who  claims 
the  discrimination. 

Mr.  CELLER.  They  must  show  non- 
compliance generally  with  the  statute. 
They  do  not  have  to  go  into  all  those  de- 
tails the  gentleman  mentioned.  If  they 
establish  general  noncompliance  with 
the  statute,  then  they  may  be  entitled  to 
relief. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Is  It  not  true  they 
would  have  to  show  It  from  the  record, 
and.  If  the  record  Is  silent  on  the  subject 
of  race,  then  It  is  going  to  be  impossible 
for  them  to  show  discrimination  unless 
there  Is  a  census  or  physical  survey  made 
in  order  to  determine  what  the  race  is. 

It  seems  to  me  we  are  working  against 
the  very  persons  we  are  trying  to  benefit 
by  this  legislation.  As  we  reach  for  the 
goal,  we  tie  our  hands. 

Mr.   CELLER.   I   respectfully   do  not 

agree  with  the  gentleman's  conclusion. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 

move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 

words.  .      ,     ^  ..       T 

I  am  a  little  confused  about  whether  I 
ought  to  support  this  amendment  or  not. 
I  thought  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
made  a  rather  convincing  argument  for 


it,  and  then,  in  opposing  the  amendment 
the  chairman  of  the  Pull  Committee  said 
something  I  am  not  quite  sure  I  under- 
stand. ^  ^^  ., 

Did  I  correctly  understand  the  gentle- 
man to  say  that  this  statute  was  so  drawii 
that  one  could  prevent  intimidation  of 
certain  people  In  certain  sections  of  the 
country?  Is  that  the  chairman's  way  of 
saying  that  we  have  another  bill  pro- 
posed here  intended  to  apply  to  just  one 
part  of  the  country? 

Will  the  gentleman  elaborate  a  littie 
about  what  he  said,  as  to  a  certain  sec- 
tion of  the  country?  Could  he  tell  ine 
what  certain  section  he  was  speaking  of? 
Mr.  CELLER.  My  answer  to  the  gen- 
tleman's question  Is  "No." 

Mr.  MATHLAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield, 
I  believe  there  Is  no  doubt  that  this  is  a 
nationwide  bill,  applicable  to  all  sections 

of  the  country.  „    v,     »  » 

Mr  WAGGONNER.  We  really  have  a 
civil  rights  bill  here  we  are  going  to  en- 
force nationwide?  Is  that  what  the  gen- 
tleman says? 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Yes. 
Mr.  WAGGONNER.  This  is  a  new  day. 
It  really  is.  Perhaps  we  are  finally  learn- 
ing. ,    , 

Mr  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendments  and 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words.  „  ^, 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  been  mildly  sur- 
prised by  my  good  friend's  presentmg 
an  amendment  which  he  apparently  has 
fixed  seriously  in  his  mind  as  one  that 
wiU  help  to  eliminate  the  evil  to  which 
the  bill  is  directed,  that  it  will  help  to 
eliminate  racial  discrimination  in  Fed- 
eral jury  selection. 

I  say  I  am  surprised  because  I«do  not 
believe  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  help 
those  Negro  Americans  who  have  been 
discriminated  against  in  their  attempts 
to  be  a  part  of  the  jury  process  in  the 
Federal  courts  throughout  America  by 
making  this  information  mandatory,  and 
I  do  not  exclude  the  North  or  the  West 
from  those  remarks. 

I  believe  we  would  be  doing  a  grave 
disservice  to  Imagine  that  by  requiring 
a  Negro  American  to  identify  himself  by 
race  on  the  initial  questionnaire  for 
prospective  jurors,  we  would  facUitate 
the  reduction  of  any  potential  discrimi- 
nation. I  believe  this  Is  clearly  Inopera- 
tive with  respect  to  the  objective  we  are 
trying  to  reach. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman, 
since  he  is  on  his  feet,  why  he  feels  that 
his  amendment  would  be  helpful  in  elim- 
inating the  problem  of  discrimination  m 
selecting  Federal  juries? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  CONYERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 

Mr  McCLORY.  First.  I  would  say  It 
was  the  VTisdom  of  the  89th  Congress 
that  the  legislation  in  the  form  which  it 
would  take  if  my  amendment  is  adopted 
was  a  wise  move  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

Let  me  respond  further  with  regard  to 
this  precise  bill  before  us.  that  if  we  are 
going  to  prevent  discrimination  and  if 
we  are  going  toB  provide  the  Negro  Ameri- 


can as  the  gentleman  Identifies  him, 
witli  the  right  to  enforce  his  right  against 
discrimination,  he  will  have  to  do  It  on 
the  basis  of  a  record,  and  we  should  not 
impose  upon  *im  the  responsibility  of 
going  out  to  make  a  survey. 

Mr  CONYERS.  Did  the  gentleman  get 
his  information  from  the  civil  rights  or- 
ganizations? This  was  not  discussed  in 
the  full  committee,  and  I  was  there. 

Did  the  gentleman  get  his  information 
from  any  other  person  who  is  concerned, 
as  I  am  and  as  I  Ufiink  he  Is,  about  this 
problem,  which  gave  him  the  idea  or  the 
notion  that  by  having  a  Negro  American 
identify  himself  on  an  appUcatlon  for 
jury  duty  we  would  thereby  reduce  the 
possibility  that  he  would  be  discrimi- 
nated against? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  May  I  say  this 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  am  interested  in  the 
gentleman's  response  totally  to  my 
question.  , 

Mr  McCLORY.  I  want  the  gentleman 
to  know  that  I  exercise  independent 
judgment  in  the  Halls  of  the  Congress. 
and  I  am  not  influenctd  by  any  pressure 
groups,  whether  they  be  civil  rights  or 
antl-civU-rlghts  groups.  I  am  trying  to 
use  my  best  judgment  in  this  case. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man has  answered  the  question. 

Mr    McCLORY.  I   am    trying    to    do 
something  of  benefit  to  the  people  seek- 
ing a  benefit.  ^  . 
Mr.  CONYERS.  I  am  afraid  I  cannot 
yield  any  further.  I  am  sorry. 

I  am  raising  this  Issue,  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  order  to  make  it  clear  that  we  cannot 
seriously  hope  to  reduce  this  problem, 
which  has  been  passed  legislatively  be- 
fore and  which  is  before  us  now  agam  in 
a  much  smaller  version. 

Earlier  I  mentioned  the  civil  rights  or- 
ganizations because  I  know  that  they 
have  taken  a  position  on  this  matter. 
Since  they  are  intimately  Involved  with 
the  people  they  are  seeking  to  protect 
by  this  legislation.  I  feel  that  their  posi- 
tion should  be  heard. 

The  leadership  conference  on  civil 
rights,  comprised  of  about  80  different 
organizations,  opposes  the  substance  of 
this  amendment  for  two  reasons  It  has 
been  a  consistent  position  of  the  civU 
rights  organizations  that  racial  informa- 
tion should  not  be  mandatory  becaiise  of 
the  invidious  vises  to  which  it  might  be 
put.  Secondly  the  amendment  is  unnec- 
essary. Experience  has  shown  that  the 
overwhelming  number  of  persons  will  re- 
spond with  the  requested  information 
even  though  that  Is  optional. 

Those  persons  who  do  not  wish  to  sup- 
ply this  Information  should  not  be  re- 
quired to  do  so.  o,  1.    V. 
I  think  it  would  be  very,  very  disturb- 
ing to  all  Americans  if  we  were  to  have 
an  amendment  as  harmful  and  as  inyid- 
ious  as  this  worked  into  this  legislation 
at  this  time.                       ^  .„  ..  ^ 
Mr  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  just  one  Questjon? 
Mr.  CONYERS.  No.  sir.  I  am  afraid  I 

cannot.  ,       „  v.--- 

Because  what  I  am  trymg  to  say  here 
to  my  coUeagues  is  that  if  we  are  going 
to  begin  to  move  on  this  problem,  we 
have  to  pasc  civil  rights  legislation  that 
^meaniSgful  and  which  will  iiot  bnng 
us  back  here  again  in  1969  attempting 
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to  block  or  to  bring  back  another  piece 
of  legislation  which  will  somehow  cor- 
rect some  shortsightedness  which  exists 
in  this  one.  This  was  discussed  in  com- 
mittee and  it  was  definitely  agreed  that 
this  would  not  help.  I  am  hopeful  we  will 
vote  down  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr  CONYERS.  I  now  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman on  the  committee. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  what  is  obvious 
■  to  the  gentleman :  namely,  that  this  prob- 
lem is  twofold.  We  have  the  Interests  of 
the  community  at  heart,  all  of  us,  in 
seeing  to  it  that  the  races  are  fairly  rep- 
resented  on  a  jury.  That  is  an  Interest 
somewhat  apart  from  the  defendant  be- 
fore the  court.  I  would  agree  thkt  the 
McClory  amendment,  so  called^^j^es  not 
truly  touch  on  this  interest  of  the  com- 
munity. I  think  that  is  what  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  were  addressed  to. 
However,  4«t  us  look  at  the  picture  on  the 
other  side  for  a  moment  and  consider  the 
case  of  the  defendant.  Let  us  make  him  a 
Negro  defendant  who  is  before  the  court 
in  a  criminal  case. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  has  expired. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  renuisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  continue  on 
what  I  was  saying.  Let  us  consider  this 
case  of  an  individual  defendant  before 
the  court.  Let  us  also  assume  that  this 
defendant  believes  he  is  not  going  to 
receive  a  fair  trial  in  a  Federal  criminal 
case  because  there  has  been  a  systematic 
pattern,  in  his  opinion,  of  excluding 
Negroes  from  the  jury  panel.  In  order 
to  protect  that  defendant  I  think  it  Is 
necessfiry  to  provide  him  with  the  means 
of  determining  whether  his  suspicions 
are  true  or  false.  This  legislation,  with 
the  McClory  amendment,  would  provide 
a  record  to  establish  that  fact.  That  is  an 
important  right  that  I  think  we  are  try- 
ing to  protect  here. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

His  concern  Is  clear  to  me.  I  would 
like  to  respond  that  this  Negro  defend- 
ant who  is  worried  about  getting  an  im- 
partially constituted  Jury  panel  will  have 
every  assurance  of  protecting  that  right 
through  the  right  which  always  has 
existed;  namely,  through  the  appeal  and 
challenge  of  the  entire  process  of  the 
appeal  which  would  be  made  very  clear 
to  him  by  the  makeup  of  the  jury  after 
It  is  constituted. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  WIGGINS.  In  just  a  moment. 
The  problem  Is  not  with  the  12  men  on 
the  jury.  You  can  have  in  a  random 
sample  12  Caucasian  jurors.  That  is  not 
the  problem.  The  problem  is  with  the 
entire  jury  panel.  If  there  has  been  sys- 
tematic exclusion,  then  a  challenger 
must  refer  to  the  entire  pattern  and  the 
lilstory  of  the  selection  rather  than  to 
the  12  men  before  him. 


Mr.   CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 

the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  promised  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  that  I  would  yield  to 
him. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  The  point  I  want  to  bring 
out  is  this:  If,  for  instance,  the  prospec- 
tive jurors  who  are  Negro  Americans 
decline  to  answer  a  question  because  they 
are  given  a  privilege  of  declining  to 
answer  it.  then  if  they  claim  that  they 
have  been  discriminated  against  as  far 
as  jury  service  is  concerned  or  if  a 
Negro  litigant  claims  that  he  has  been 
discriminated  against,  there  is  a  clear 
defense  in  the  record  with  respect  to 
this  entire  subject;  namely,  that  no  legal 
violation  has  been  proved. 

It  seems  to  me — and  I  am  convinced 
from  the  cases  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Whitus  against  Georgia  and  Swain 
against  Alabama — that  the  jury  com- 
missioner should  have  data  which  indi- 
cates the  racial  makeup  of  the  jury  wheel 
in  order  for  the  person  who  claims  the 
discrimination  to  be  able  to  establish 
whether  or  not  there  is  discrimination. 
In  other  words,  the  jury  wheel  should 
contain  a  comparison  ratio  of  the  races 
In  the  community,  and  without  this  in- 
formation the  person  is  helpless.  In  other 
words,  the  person  would  be  compelled 
to  go  out  and  make  his  own  independent 
census  or  survey,  a  physical  inspection, 
because  race  is  not  something  a  person 
can  conceal,  but  something  that  is  clearly 
evident. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  regard 
our  race  with  pride,  and  should  not  hesi- 
tate to  disclose  our  race  on  such  a  juror 
qualification  form. 

I  am  anxious  to  see  the  subject  of 
race  become  one  of  pride  to  the  people 
of  the  various  races. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  comments. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  just  briefly? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Just  briefly,  may  I 
point  out  to  the  gentleman  who  has  been 
so  gracious  to  yield,  that  the  question 
of  race  is  not  a  matter  of  assuring  that 
the  Negro  defendant  have  an  all -Negro 
jury;  it  is  to  insure — and  that  is  the 
purpose  of  the  bill— it  is  to  insure  that 
the  jury  panel  was  fairly  selected.  We 
are  not  trying  to  guarantee  any  ethnic 
individual,  whether  he  be  a  majority  or 
a  minority,  that  he  be  guaranteed  a  cer- 
tain number  of  members  of  his  own 
ethnic  group  on  a  jury. 

The  thrust  of  this  piece  of  legislation 
is  that  as  long  as  it  is  fairly  dom  a  Negro 
defendant  may  end  up  with  an  all-white 
jury. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  agree  with  that. 
Mr.   CONYERS.   And   not  be   incon- 
sistent with  our  principles  that  we  are 
concerned  about. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  agree  with  that  state- 
ment that  that  is  the  principle,  to  achieve 
a  fair  jury.  However,  the  Federal  cases, 
as  the  gentleman  knows,  indicate  that  if 
there  is  a  pattern  of  discrimination 
against  potential  jurors  who  are  Negroes, 
that  that  Is  a  basis  for  reversal.  Hence, 
it  is  quite  important  in  order  to  achieve 


this  fairness  that  we  both  desire  that 
there  be  some  record  of  the  fact  of 
discrimination. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  that  I  com- 
pletely agree  with  my  friend  from  Cali- 
fornia in  connection  with  the  colloquy 
that  just  took  place.  This  is  a  good  bill. 
There  have  been  fears  expressed  from 
one  quarter  that  there  would  still  re- 
main, if  there  ever  was.  discrimination 
against  certain  people  because  of  race  or 
other  reason. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  have  heard  it 
said  that  this  bill  would  diminish  the 
quality  of  the  jury.  Neither  fear  is 
founded,  because  let  me  say  that  from 
my  point  of  view— and  I  talked  to  the 
president  of  the  Louisiana  State  Bar  As- 
sociation, and  I  can  say  this— that  it  is 
harder  to  get  on  a  jury  under  this  bill 
than  it  is  under  both  the  Federal  law 
and  the  Louisiana  law  at  present. 

For  example,  whereas  the  present  Fed- 
eral law  and  the  present  Louisiana  law 
provide  that  a  man  cannot  serve  if  he 
has  been  convicted  of  a  crime,  under  this 
bill  he  cannot  serve  if  he  has  been  con- 
victed or  if  there  is  pending  a  charge 
against  him. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  say  all  of  the  bugs 
have  been  removed  from  this  bill,  and  I 
heartily  support  it.  and  I  hope  it  will 
pass  unanimously. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment,  to  the  committee 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  McClory]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  McClory). 
there  were — ayes  7.  noes  35. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 
The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 


Committee  amendment:  On  page  25.  Une 
8.  alter  "roads."  Insert  "for  toll  tunnels". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 
Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 

strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  legislation  before 
us  today  is  similar  in  objective  to  title  I 
of  the  1966  civil  rights  biU  (H.R.  14765) 
which  passed  the  House  in  the  summer 
of  1966.  but  which  died  in  the  other 

body. 

The  aim  of  that  title  was  to  insure 
that  there  would  be  no  discrimination  in 
the  selection  of  Federal  grand  juries  and 
petit  juries  and  that  qualified  citizens 
would  liave  an  equal  opportunity  to  be 
considered  for  jury  service. 

The  bill  further  provided  that  the  de- 
termination of  qualifications  be  on  an 
objective  basis. 

S.  989  has  the  same  objectives.  How- 
ever, it  differs  from  the  jury  selection 
bill  <H.R.  36)  which  I  introduced  in  the 
89th  and  90th  Congresses. 

H.R.  36  extends  the  categories  of  dis- 


crimination covered  to  include  discr  ml- 
nation  based  on  social  status  as  well  as 
race,  color,  religion,  sex.  national  origin, 
and  economic  status.  Also,  under  H.R. 
36  the  literacy  requirement  Provides  that 
literacy  shall  include  only  the  ability  to 
speak  and  understand  English;  and  no 
orTwho  has  completed  the  6th  gra^e  in 
an  English  language  school  can  be  ex- 
cluded where  a  district  judge  finds  that 
the  ability  to  read  or  write  English  is 
reasonably  required  for  jurors  in  a  par- 

My  bill  also  provides  that  a  resident 
of  the  judicial  district,  or  the  Attorney 
Seneral,  may  apply  to  the  district  court 
of  appeals,  and  that  upon  a  showing  of 
a  failure  to  follow  required  selection  pro- 
cedures, the  court  may  appoint  a  jury 
selection  commission  responsible  to  it  to 
select  juries  for  the  district. 

Mr  Chairman,  while  I  would  prefer 
stronger  provisions  relating  to  Federal 
S  I  am  very  <il«turbed  that  the  biU 
before  us  omits  any  mention  of  State 
juries  In  1966  the  House  passed  a  bill 
which  confronted  the  question  of  State 
jury  selection.  It  is  a  sad  commentary 
that  in  1968  the  question  is  neglected. 

No  new  rights  would  be  created  by  leg- 
islation guaranteeing  nondiscrimination 
S  State  jury  selection.  The  U^S.  Supreme 
Court  has  affirmed  the  right  of  the  ac- 
cused to  trial  by  a  jury  selected  without 
regard  to  race.  In  the  ver>'  first  jury  ex- 
clusion case  more  than  80  jears  ago  Mr. 
Justice  Strong,  speaking  for  the  Court, 
asked : 

It  is  not  easy  to  comprehend  how  "  can  ^e 
said  that  while  every  white  man  is  entitled 
S  a  tolal  by  jury  selected  from  persons  of  his 
V^  See  or  color,  or  rather,  selected  without 
dl^rlmlnatlon  against  his  color  and  a  Negro 
is  not.  the  latter  Is  equally  protected  by  the 
llw  with  the  former.  Is  not  protection  of  life 
and  liberty  against  a  race  or  color  prejudice,  a 
rteht   a  vial  right,  under  the  constitutional 
amendment?  A^d  how  can  It  be  maintained 
that  compelling  a  colored  man  to  submit  to  a 
trial  for  his  life  by  a  Jury  drawn  from  a  P^^ 
from  which  the  State  has  expressly  exclude^ 
every  man  of  his  race  because  of  color  alone 
however,  well  qualified  In  ot»^er  respects    Is 
not  a  denial  to  him  of  equal  Ifgal  protec 
tlon?  StraudcT  v.  West  Vxrginxa,  100  U.S.  303, 
309  (1880) 


In  subsequent  decisions  the  Supreme 
Court  has  held  that  a  conviction  cannot 
stand  where  there  has  been  discrimina- 
tion in  the  selection  of  jurors  "whether 
accomplished  ingenuously  or  inge- 
niously."—Smit/i  v.  Texas,  311  U.S.  128. 
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Despite  the  age  of  these  decisions,  and 
the  timeless  character  of  the  right  in- 
volved, petitions  alleging  the  systematic 
exclusion  of  jurors  continue  to  appear  on 
judicial  dockets  in  many  States. 

It  is  in  the  area  of  State  rather  than 
Federal  jury  selection  that  discrimination 
has  been  most  blatant.  And  it  is  in  this 
critical  area  that  the  bill  before  us  to- 
day is  silent. 

S'nce  few  counties  keep  records  of  jury 
venires,  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  complete 
picture  of  jury  discrimination.  But  avail- 
able evidence  indicates  that  patterns  of 
racial  exclusi.n  are  not  the  exception, 
but  the  rule.  In  Anderson  v.  Alabama, 
366  U  S  208— 1961— Negro  citizens  testi- 
fied that,  to  their  knowledge.  Negroes  m 
the  county  had  never  served  on  Junes,  al- 


though at  that  time  the  latest  Federal 
ceSSSs  disclosed  that  nearly  60  percent 
of  the  population  was  Negro 

in  U.S.  ex  rel  Goldsby  v  Har^le,  26Z 
p  2d  71—1959 — cert,  denied  361  U.b.  8J». 
hearing  denied  361  U.S.  850.  evidence  re- 
vealed that  1.949  nonwhites  in  the  coun- 
ty met  the  qualifications  for  Jury  service^ 
but  no  Negro  had  ever  served  on  a  jury 
within  anyone's  memory. 

In  recognition  of  the  patterns  of  racial 
exclusion  throughout  the  Deep  South, 
title  II  of  the  1966  civil  rights  bill— H.R. 
14765— prohibited  discrimination  in  the 
selection  of  State  Juries.  That  bill  also 
required  State  officials  to  preserve  jui^ 
records    for    4    years    and    authorized 
the  U.S.  Attorney  General  to  seek  injunc- 
tive relief  to  prevent  denial  of  a  defend- 
ant's rights.  It  further  authorized  Fed- 
eral courts  to  suspend  State  jury  quali- 
fications and  to  require  objective  selec- 
tion criteria.  ,    ^  ^ 

I  argued  2  years  ago  that  Congress 
should  enact  a  strong  provision  dealing 
with  State  jury  selection.  In  fact,  the 
iury  selection  legislation  which  I  intro- 
duced at  that  time  is  still  pending  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
That  bill— H.R.  36— includes  an  enforce- 
ment mechanism  which  would  be  trig- 
gered automatically,  similar  to  the  Vot- 
ing ftights  Act  of  1965.  . 

Just  as  the  1957  and  1960  voting  rights 
legislation  was  ineffective  because  it  de- 
pended upon  the  case-by-case  method,  so 
also,  if  we  are  going  to  get  at  the  heart  of 
discrimination  in  State  Juries,  we  cannot 
rely  on  the  case-by-case  method.  A  pro- 
cedure which  waits  for  individual  suits 
is  not  an  adequate  means  of  dealing  witn 
entrenched  practices  of  systematic  dis- 
crimination. For   this  reason,   my  bill 
proposes  an  automatic  trigger  similar  to 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  providing 
for  Federal  Jury  commissioners  where 
county   records  show   patterns  of   dis- 
crimination. 

My  bill  would  require  that  all  counties 
affected  by  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965  keep  very  careful  records  of  their 

The  Attorney  General  would  then  be 
empowered  to  certify  to  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  for  the  assignment  of  Fed- 
eral Jury  commissioners  if  the  records 
showed  that  the   discrepancy  between 
the  number  of  eligible  Negroes  in  the 
county  and  the  number  of  Negroes  on  the 
jurv  list  was  greater  than  three  to  two; 
or  the  county  failed  to  comply  with  the 
recordkeeping  requirement;  or  a  previ- 
ous court  decision  had  found  that  the 
county's  juries  were  segregated;  or  the 
county  had  ceased  to  use  voter  registra- 
tion lists  to  select  jurors  after  passage  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1963. 

Mr.  Chairman,  unfortunately  S.  98y 
does  not  deal  with  State  juries  at  alL  I 
realize  that  it  came  in  this  form  from 
the  senate,  but  I  hope  the  Judiciary 
Committee  will  promptly  report  legisla- 
tion to  deal  with  this  omission,  so  that 
the  most  deeply  entrenched  discrimina- 
tion iii  jury  selection  can  be  fully  eluni- 

^^The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose,  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr  MONAGAN,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 


tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (S  989) ,  to  provide  improved  judicial 
machinery  for  the  selection  of  Federa 
juries  and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant 
to  House  Resolution  1069.  he  reported 
the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  sundry 
amendments  adopted  by  the  Committee 

of  the  Whole.  . 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
nrevlous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not.  the  Chair  will  put 

them  en  gros.  , 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
third  reading  of  the  bUl. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  thlra 
time  and  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  307.  nays  45.  not  voting  79.  as 

^°"°^^=  IB011N0.361 

TEAS— 307 

llben  Cowger  Helstoskl 

C'eLn.Ill.     Cramer  HeHong 

^^nr-  crn[ngham  SeM 

An^^ws  Curtis  Horton 

N  Dak  Daddarlo  Hosmer 

Annuntlo  Daniels  Howard 

Arends  Davis.  Wis.  «   "  ..^ 

Ashbrook  °«7«°"r,a  Hunt 

^ZTns  Dellenback  Irw^n^ 

Barrett  genney  Jaco^^ 

lattm  Serwlnski  Johnson.  Calif . 

iSr  Devlne  Johnson.  Pa. 

Sin  Dickinson  Jonas 

|l!nett  n|n.en  Kars^en 

mester  Dow  K||en 

Bingham  Dulskl  Kee 

Blackburn  Duncan  Ke  th 

Blanton  S'?'"  h»  KmeNY 

RocBS  Edmondson  Kirwan 

ISffnd  Edwards,  Ala.  K  eppe 

S    w^™  Eilberst  Kluczynskl 

BO    on  ErSorn  Kupferman 

C  Esch  Kuvkendall 

Brademas  Eshleman  K>1 

Brav  Evans.  Colo.  Laira 

iJ^l^neld  Flood  -..eu^ 

|=li'^       |?--'^^Snf- 
B'rovhinNC  William  D.       McCarthy 

Kt.S^.       ™°n.Pa.  Mccuj-r*^ 

Burton,  C^if.     ^-^-„T-"      ^.Stld. 
Buru>n.Utah      G  aimo^ 

r-"p«  gSez  Mc^r 

^^^.s.        crdtn;^  Macdonald. 

gf,tJf  g^oL"-"^-  M-Oregor 

r.rover    '  Machen 

^IZ  8ubser  Madden 

carter  Mahon 

^^^'^v.  Hall  Martin 

genfr      *"  Similton  Mathlas.  Md. 

g'hamberlaln  Hammer-  M^tf""'^* 

riancv  schmldt  May 

Ca?k  Hanley  M*''?* 

«     s=.'r».  Sm 
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mnk 

Mlze 

Monagkn 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

MorrU.  N.  Mez 

Morton 

Mosher 

Mof» 

Murphy,  m. 

Murphy,  NT. 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

NeUen 

O'Hara,  Iillcb. 

O'Konskl 

Ola«n 

O'NeUl.  Kfaaa. 

Ottlnger 

Patten 

Pelly 

Perkins 

PettU 

Phil  bin 

Pike 

Plmle 

Poff 

Price,  n. 

Price.  Tex. 

Pryor 

Purcell 

QuUlen 

Ranctea 

Bees 

Reld.  ni. 

Beld,  N.Y. 

Relfel 

Retnecke 


Abbltt 

Abemethy 

Andrews.  Ala. 

Ashraore 

BevlU 

Brinkley 

Burleaon 

Colmer 

Davis.  Qa. 

Dom 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Edwards,  La. 

Everett 

Plsher 


Reuss 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rlegle 

RoblAon 

Rodlno 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Roth 

Roush 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

Sandman 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Shipley 

3h  river 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  NT. 

Smith.  Okla. 

Snydar 

Stafford 

Staggen 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

NAYS — 45 

Plynt 

Fountain 

Puqua 

Gallflanakla 

a«thlngs 

Gettys 

Hagan 

Haley 

Hubert 

Henderson 

Jones.  N.C. 

Kornegay 

Landriim 

Lennon 

Long,  L*. 


Taft 

Teague,  Calif. 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Tleman 

Udall 

Ullman 

Utt 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vigonto 

Waldle 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watts 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

WldnaU 

Wiggins 

Williams,  Pa. 

Willis 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wolff 
wnght 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Tates 
Toung 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 


McMillan 

Marsh 

Montgomery 

Nichols 

Poage 

Ranck 

Satterfleld 

Selden 

Slkes 

Stuckey 

Taylor 

Tuck 

Waggons  er 

Watson 

Whltener 
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Addabbo 

Ashley 

Brasco 

Brown,  Mich. 

Buchanan 

Cleveland 

Cohelan 

Corman 

Dlggs 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Bvlna.  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Felghan 

Flno 

Fraser 

Gallagher 

a«r  dner 

Oarmatz 

Ooodell 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Grlfflths 

Gurney 

Halleck 

Halpem 

Hanna 


Hardy 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Holland 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones.  Mo. 

King,  calif. 

Kyroa 

Lloyd 

McClure 

MalUlard 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

Michel 

Moore 

Morse.  Mass. 

Myers 

Nix 

O'Hara,  ni. 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

Passman 

Patman 

Pepper 

Pickle 

Pollock 

Pool 


Puclnskl 

Qule 

Rallsback 

Resnlck 

Rivers 

Roberta 

Ronan 

Rooney.  P*. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskt 

Roudebush 

Roybal 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Schwengel 

Slack 

Springer 

Stephens 

Sullivan 

Talcott 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wla. 

Tunney 

Watklna 

Whitten 


Mr.  Cohelan  with  Mr.  Halpem. 

Mr.  King  of  California  with  Mr.  Watklna. 

Mr  Rivers  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Mallllard. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Qule. 

Bfr.  Ronan  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of  CalUor- 

nls. 

Ur.  Roatenkowakl  with  Mr.  Ooodell. 

Mr.    Rooney    of    Pennsylvania    with    Mr. 
Morse  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Floyd. 

Mr.  Oarmatz  with  Mr.  Rallsback. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  McClure. 

B4r.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Oumey. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Talcott. 

Mr.  Farbsteln  with  Mr.  Schwengel. 

Mrs.  Grlfflths  with  Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Moore. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  Fraser  with  Mr.  Thomson  of  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Hardy  with  Blr.  Gardner. 

Mr.  Pool  with  Mr.  Myers. 

Mr  O'Hara  of  nilnols  with  Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mr.  Holland  with  Mr.  Gray. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  with  Mr.  Res- 
nlck. 

Mr.  Slack  with  Mr.  Puclnskl. 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  Tunney. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Jarman. 

The  resxilt  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


the  arts  and  humanities  bill,  or  whatever 
that  is.  which  is  supposed  to  come  up  to- 
morrow, would  be  stricken  from  the  cal- 
endar and  the  taxpayers  would  be  saved 
the  impossible  expenditure  of  several 
millions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  was  in  hopes  the  gentle- 
man would  see  the  light,  after  2  or  3  years 
of  debate  on  this  matter,  and  would  sup- 
port the  biU. 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Brasco  for.  with  Mr.  Robelrts  against. 

Mr.  Kyro*  for.  with  Mr.  Passman  against. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  for,  with  Mr.  O'Neal  of 
Georgia  against. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  for.  with  Mr. 
Stephens  against. 

Mr.  Addabbo  for.  with  Mr.  Wbltten  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Pino. 

BCr.  Felghan  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend  their 
remarks  on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  extend  their  remarks  on  the  Presi- 
dent's message  on  the  crisis  of  the  cities. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarlts. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  advise  the  House  of  a  change  in 
the  program.  We  had  previously  an- 
nounced that  for  Wednesday  and  the 
balance  of  the  week.  H.R.  15414,  the  Tax 
Adjustment  Act  of  1968,  would  come  first, 
and  then  S.  2419,  development  of  cargo 
container  vessels,  would  follow.  The  only 
change  is  a  reversal  of  the  order  in  which 
these  bills  will  be  called  up.  The  cargo 
container  vessels  bill  will  be  caUed  up  on 
Wednesday.  The  Tax  Adjustment  Act  of 
1968  will  be  called  up  on  Thursday. 

In  addition,  I  advise  Members  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  conference  report  on  the 
Export-Import  Bank  bill  will  be  called 
up  tomorrow. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  was  In  hopes  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  would  say  that 


THE  COMMUNIST  RATHER  THAN 
GfiORGE  WASHINGTON  HONORED 
BY  BRIDE,  INC. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
SpeakerTu  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and^xtend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virglna? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  February  22,  while  most 
Americans  were  honoring  the  first  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America, 
George  Washington,  a  group  called  Pride, 
Inc.,  in  the  Nation's  Capital,  found  the 
Father  of  Our  Country  unworthy  of  Its 
attention. 

Pride,  Inc.,  as  you  will  recall,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  now  a  creature  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  following  some  rather 
hysterical  birth  pains  when  it  was  orga- 
nized as  a  make-work  organization  In 
Washington  last  summer. 

At  the  time  Pride,  Inc.,  was  organized. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  noted  that  finding  Jobs 
for  our  city's  youth  was  a  commendable 
effort,  but  at  the  same  time  I  raised  some 
questions  about  the  caliber  of  its  leader- 
ship. 
I  do  so  again. 

On  February  22,  Pride,  Inc.,  an- 
nounced that  it  would  not  observe  Wash- 
ington's Birthday  as  most  other  Ameri- 
cans were  doing.  Instead.  Pride.  Inc..  an- 
noimced  that  it  would  delay  its  holiday 
for  24  hours  so  as  to  celebrate  on  Febru- 
ary 23  the  birthday  of  one  of  the  most 
notorious  Communists  in  the  history  of 
the  Nation. 

He  was  W.  E.  B.  DuBois,  who  is  the 
father  of  hundreds  of  W.  E.  B.  DuBols 
Clubs  in  this  country,  most  if  not  all  of 
which  are  owned  lock,  stock,  and  barrel 
by  the  Communist  Party  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Mr.  DuBois  was  a  Negro.  So  was 
Booker  T.  Washington,  a  great  Negro 
Intellect  and  a  man  who  loved  and 
worked  for  America  throughout  his  long 
life. 

Pride,    Inc.,    however,    selected    not 

Booker  T.   Washington  to  honor,   not 

George  Washington,  but  a  Communist 

Instead. 

Since  the  Department  of  Labor  is  using 
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taxpayers  money  to  finance  I^^de,  Inc. 
iwould  suggest.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  thwe 
in  the  Labor  Department  who  are  so  high 
in  their  praise  of  Pride,  Inc.,  and  those 
Sher  officials  in  Washington,  including 
Sme  rather  franUc  editorial  writers,  take 
another  look  at  Pride,  Inc. 

I  do  not  know  the  present  leadership  of 
Pride  inc.  The  last  one  who  I  discussed 
at  some  length,  feU  far  short  °f  Re- 
sponsible leadership,  since  he  had  a  pen- 
chant for  disregarding  the  law  and  wind- 

^It'^aSiars  that  Pride.  Inc..  h^  now 
gone  from  bad  to  worse.  «, PO^itJ^-. 

Perhaps  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
Ai^erica^  Activities  might  look  Into 
Pride  Inc..  and  its  fondness  for  Commu- 
nists. It  is  less  than  colncidentel  that 
whUe  American  fighting  men  are  dying 
in  Vietnam  fighting  Communists  that  a 
taxpayer-financed  organization  in  tne 
Nation's  Capital  is  busy  hononng  one. 

THV  ARTS  AND  HUMANITIES— CON- 

^GR^S  FmST  CRUCIAL  SPENDING 

TEST 


Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous' consent  to  address  the  House  fjr 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

'^The'l'PEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Missouri?  • 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week  the 

House  will  consider  the  amendments  to 

the  National  Foundation  of  the  Arts  and 

the  Humanities  Act  of   1965.   At  first 

SL^it  seems  that  this  bill  does  not 

Sontaln  one  ounce  of  controversy^  TWsls 

bMause  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 

Sttee  report  contains  no  minority  views. 

However,  dissent  is  beginning  to  surface 

and  the  Fallacies  of  this  ^-conce":^ 

piece  of  legislation  are  coming  to  light. 

Only  last  week,  our  colleague  from  Iowa. 

William  Scherle.  in  a  speech  on  the 

floor,   eloquently   explained  the  short- 

SSniiigs  of  this  bill  that  was  reported 

from  his  committee. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  look 
at  some  of  these  shortcomings.  To  begta 
with,  the  administration  requested  $18^05 
million  in  funds  for  this  program  in  flscaJ 
1969.  The  committee  ignored  this  and  its 
version  authorizes  the  expenditure  of  $55 
Sllion;  this  is  more  than  a  three-fold 
increase  over  the  President's  request^ 

Contained  within  these  aggregate  fig- 
ures, is  the  fact  that  operational  costs 
of  administration  of  these  Programs  haj 
nearly  doubled  in  2  years;  $1.09  million 
Sas  appropriated  in  fiscal  1967  for  ad- 
^ist?ative  purposes  and  now  the  budget 
rwuest  for  fiscal  1969  for  these  adminis- 
Stive  pSposes  is  almost  $2  million  The 
cSnnStteehas  raised  this  to  $5  mUllon 
S  fScal  1969  and  $8  million  m  fiscal 
1970  This  well  may  be  part  of  the  coun- 
cU-s  program  to  get  the  "scholars    off 
the  street  and  put  them  on  the  public 

''^pSthermore.  the  committee  has  rec- 
ommended that  the  matching  funds  es- 
tablished to  encourage  private  donations 
to  the  foundations  be  eliminated^  In 
reading  the  committee  report,  I  have  yet 
to  Sany  reason  for  this  alter^l^ 
This   change   would  bring   Into   being 


100-percent  Federal  financing  and  elimi 
nate  any  incentive  for  private  donations. 
Finally    in  a  devious  attempt  to  ac- 
cumulate' funds,  the  committee  version 
would  allow  the  Arts  Council  to  spend 
any  funds  of  the  State  art  program  that 
are  not  granted  to  the  States.  Here,  Con- 
gress and  the  entire  Federal  Government 
would  be  breaking  its  word  to  the  Stat^^ 
First  it  promises  the  States  funds  if  they 
establish    arts   programs.   It   then   sets 
funds  aside  for  such  programs  Then  it 
comes  in  and  takes  these  funds  away. 
This  is  but  another  example  of  the  ar- 
rogation  of  power  by  Washington 

Mr  Speaker,  beyond  these  patent 
shortcomings  In  the  committee-reported 
version,  there  are  broad  policy  Questions 
that  remain  unresolved.  This  Govern- 
ment is  in  the  midst  of  a  dire  fiscal 
crisis.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  war 
economy."  as  William  McChesney  Martin 
has  said,  and  we  are  ^n  the  midst  of  aii 
impending  Government  deficit  of  $30  bli- 

"°The  President  has  asked  for  Priorities 
in  Federal  spending.  Congress  has  been 
demanding  cutbacks  in  nonessential 
spending.  With  this  in  mind,  the  burden 
irplaced  on  this  body  this  week.  In  that 
this  bUl  relating  to  the  arts  and  human- 
Sis  win  constitute  the  first  crucial  test 
of  the  congressional  will  to  cut  Federal 

%"  woSd  be  an  act  of  incrediUlty,  i^ 
not  hyprocrisy.  for  Congress  to  vote  in 
favor  of  authorizing  more  than  three 
ttoS  the  President's  own  budget  rec- 
ommendations, and  still  Proclaun.  with 
any  degree  of  sincerity,  an  alleged  oppo- 
sition to  a  tax  increase. 


there  Is  a  personal  conviction  of  error,  there 
mfv  even  be  a  duty  so  to  speak,  particularly 
^r^thc^e  in  public  life.  But.  there  can  be 
an  ev^  stronger  duty  to  loUow  national 
policy^  developed  and  committed,  rather 
than  trvlne  to  sabotage  It.  ,    .        _ 

For  instance,  traditionally  the  Chairman 
Of  the  senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
has  cooperated  ^.nth  the  Executive  as  to  the 
fOTClgn    policies    developed    by    the    White 
Ho^The  existing  situation  to  the  contrary 
l"  almost  unique  in  our  history    With  Sen- 
ator^lbrtght  so  widely  divided  from  the 
Pr^ldent  on  current  national  policy  in  Viet 
K  It  18  proper  to  ask  whether  the  nation 
St  not  best  be  served  by  his  voluntary 
w  fhdrawal  from  that  P«ltlon  Can  any  other 
rrmrel  be  In  the  national  Interest  and  de- 
sK  to  promote  unity?  The  answer  does 
nlT  turn  on  who  Is  right  and  who  Is  wrong 
on  the  arguments  that  have  been  made. 

Many  i^  question  the  soundness  of  our 
ortS  ^mmltment  In  Viet  Nam,  and  the 
sSps  that  have  followed  it.  But  this  shouW 
not  f^event  us  from  seeing  the  desperate 
Se^  for  presenting  a  common  front  to  the 
world  and  to  the  enemy. 

HOW  can  the  most  powerful  nation  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  with  Its  genuine  dedica- 
tion to  freedom  and  to  peace,  pVovlde  the 
l^erehlp  needed  to  move  toward  these  goaU 
rSe  cannot  demonstrate  to  the  world  that 
we  are  not  paralyzed  by  our  own  Internal 
dissension. 


SENATE  FOREIGN  RELA'HONS 
COMMITTEE 


Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanl- 
mJS  consent  to  address  the  Ho^e  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re 
marks,  and  to  include  extraneous  matter^ 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection.  „-,thPr 

Mr  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  neither 
my  custom  nor  inclination  to  engage  in 
SrsSnSl  criticism  or  invective  against 
Smber  of  the  other  body  nor  do  I  be- 
lleve  that  verbal  excesses  from  certam 
MemlSs  of  that  body  deserve  a  reply, 
^"rppli^  especially  to  the  re^nt  Val- 
entine Day  greeting  I  received  In  the 
CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  at  pagc  2963, 
from  the  junior  Senator  from  Ohio. 

However,  certain  statements  made 
th"«  do  not  reflect  accurately  the  tenor 
of  my  address  on  February  12,  1968,  n 
?i,s  Angeles  and  deserve  correction  In 

^^^Mr'l^ker  I  include  the  exact  state- 

me'SlSt'merelatlngtet 

Relations  Committee  of  the  other  Dooy 

at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 

EXTRACTS  or  BEMABKs:  f^^^^l^'^c'^S'.. 

FOEK    LINCOLN    CLtJB,    LOS    ANGKLES,    l.AI^  . 

Febbuart  12,  1968 

in  our  government,  the  Federal  System, 
the  Bm  of  m^.   and  the  separation  of 

to  sow  Ssunlty  In  time  of  danger.  The  in- 
Svld^la^speak  out  a^d  at^t  to^^ 
feet  the  direction  of  national  poucy.  wnerr 


Mr  Speaker,  there  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  this  morning  a  column 
bv  a  distinguished  columnist,  one  Wil- 
liam S  White,  bearing  further  upon  re- 
ceS  developments  relating  to  the  Sen- 
ate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  the 

"^  M^Sp^'er,  I  therefore  Include  this 
article  inf  uU  at  this  point  in  the  Record  . 

p,n.BRIGHT  lN«mRT  CALI.EO  JAB  AT  Xm:  UNITED 

States.  WHrrEWASH  of  Hanoi 
*  (By  WlUiamS.  White) 

An   abuse   of    the   Senator's   investigative 

poters'of  a  recWess  ^^^^t'^'Z^t^^  ^n 
Uonal  security  comparable  ^o^^he  1^^^- 

^te   Foreign   Relations   Committee.    J.   WU 

nlst  sheiung  oi  ^  of  course,  both  au- 

ty,r^nteStv  at  the  reeolutton,  even  thou^ 
^frJ  HU  Boeclflc  aim  la  to  suggest  by  in- 

from  the  wmw  Defense  down  through 

Th^i^va  o^rs  Who  were  putting  their  lives 

"^^  r  f^hifhe"^^  SSX-  hfhS 
Z^l^J^"  Of  ^teS  I^bert  McNa- 
mara  of  deliberate  deception.  „.,.,„„». 

It  is  simply  a  bitter  attempt  to  w»^te^««^ 
th^NortTvietnamese  ^^^^^Sd's^t^ 
indict  the  Oovermnent^^eVnn^^^ 
BB  hafl  not  been  done  In  wartime  smce  I»^'"f* 
ext^^^ts  Pandered  their  own  country  in 

"'^^  neaTly'^lgW  hours  McNamara  sat  pa- 
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nlst  aosallanU  did  Indeed  Are  the  flr«t  sliota 
In  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin.  Rightly,  the  ordinarily 
mild  Secretary  at  la«t  denounced  aa  mon- 
strouBly  false  effort*  to  naake  It  appear  that 
Americana  were  the  vlUalna  of  this  piece. 
Fulbrlght's  reeponae  haa  been  an  attempt  to 
fore*  McNamara  to  apread  out  before  the 
world  operaUonal  Intelligence  data  which  be- 
yond quesUon  would  give  an  enemy  deeper- 
ately  sensitive  InformaUon  involving  highly 
secret  code  practice*,  among  other  things. 

IrorUcally.  moreover.  Pulbrlght  la  not  scru- 
pling to  smear  McNamara's  record  tn  the 
Pentagon  Just  aa  he  Is  about  to  leave  It  after 
nearly  eight  years  of  backbreaklng  service.  It 
la  Ironic  because  xmtU  now  McNamara  bad 
been  a  semlhero  to  the  minority  dove*  aa 
measured  against  his  more  hard-line  col- 
league. Secretary  of  State  Dean  Ruak. 

Nor  Is  this  the  flrst  time  that  Sen.  Ful- 
brlght.  whose  Vietnam  views  represent  per- 
haps one-tenth  of  the  Senate,  haa  uaed  hla 
chairmanship  to  compromise  national  secu- 
rity. He  once  prop)oeed.  for  example,  to  dis- 
close the  details  of  the  military  sltxiatlon  In 
Thailand,  a  country  which  Is  supporting  the 
United  States  with  unexampled  courage  con- 
sidering th»t.  it  stands  directly  under  the 
gun  ot  Communist  China. 

What  all  this  proves  la  melancholy  beyond 
description.  Here  Is  a  "dissenter"  so  enraged 
at  hla  conslatent  failure  to  alter  the  war  pol- 
icy by  fair  and  responsible  means  that  he  la 
prepared  to  go  to  almost  any  length  to  dla- 
credtt  It.  A  majority  of  the  Senate  Is  ap- 
palled, but  la  hamstrung  by  the  tradition 
granting  almost  limitless  power  to  a  chair- 
man. There  is  no  remedy  save  the  ballot  box 
and  this  la  not  likely  to  be  applied.  For  Pul- 
rtght.  the  great  "liberal"  leader  in  the  North, 
apparently  Is  running  effectively  for  re- 
election In  conservative  Arkansas  on  an  un- 
broken record  against  any  kind  of  civil  rights 
bill  anytime  and  In  any  clrcimistances. 


An  Increase  of  $340  a  year  that  our 
older  workers  may  earn  without  jeopard- 
izing their  social  security  payments  will 
aid  these  senior  cltlzen^n  keeping  pace 
with  rising  costs. 

The  estimated  42  million  citizens  63 
years  old  or  older  should  be  of  great  con- 
cern to  aU  Americans.  Today,  we  have 
more  elderly  people  in  our  society  than 
ever  before,  and  the  ratio  will  continue 
to  Increase. 

We  must  attack  the  immediate  needs 
of  this  group  of  Americans.  But  we  must 
also  look  to  the  future  problems  and 
needs  and  begin  preparing  for  them. 

Our  Nation  must  stop  its  discrimina- 
tion against  workers  of  advancing  years, 
and  we  should  encourage  employers — 
both  private  and  public— to  Improve 
part-time  job  opportunities  for  those 
older  citizens  who  wish  to  continue 
working. 

This  Important  group  of  Americans 
represents  a  vast  storehouse  of  experi- 
ence and  knowledge.  Our  society  must 
take  advantage  of  these  resources  in- 
stead of  following  the  false  attitude  that 
simply  because  a  person  passes  a  certain 
birthday,  he  is  no  longer  useful  to  in- 
dustry or  society. 


NAVAL  NUCLEAR  PROPULSION  PRO- 
GRAM. 1967-68 


EARNINGS  BY  AGED  WORKERS 
UNDER  SOCIAL  SECURITY 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  a  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  Na- 
tion's emphasis  on  the  problems  of  its 
youth,  we  are  overlooking  the  very  real 
problems  and  needs  of  our  elderly. 

At  a  time  when  the  cost  of  living  is 
rising  to  all-time  highs,  our  elderly  must 
eke  out  a  living  on  their  small  social  se- 
curity checks.  Many  of  these  older  citi- 
zens are  willing  and  able  to  work. 

Yet.  the  ceilings  which  we  have  placed 
on  what  a  worker  may  earn  and  continue 
to  draw  social  security  benefits  are  un- 
reallstically  low. 

We  must  liberalize  this  outside  earning 
ceiling  to  encourage — not  to  penalize — 
those  older  and  retired  citizens  who  wish 
to  contribute  to  our  national  productiv- 
ity. 

I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  which 
would  amend  the  Social  Security  Act  by 
raising  the  amount  of  earnings  an  aged 
worker  may  receive  without  losing  his 
social  security  benefits. 

This  bill  would  allow  retired  and 
elderly  workers  to  earn  $175  a  month,  or 
$2,100  a  year  and  still  receive  their  entire 
monthly  benefits.  Under  present  law. 
aged  workers  may  earn  only  $140  per 
month  or  $1,760  per  year  before  some 
social  security  benefits  are  withheld. 


Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPBIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  Joint  Committee  released  the  record 
of  hearings  on  the  naval  nuclear  pro- 
pulsion program.  These  hearings  were 
held  on  March  16.  1967.  and  February  8. 
1968,  and  clearly  show  the  need  for  the 
development  of  improved  types  of  nu- 
clear submarines  and  the  need  for  nu- 
clear   propulsion    in    the    Navy's    new 
guided  missile  escorts  planned  for  our 
naval  striking  forces.  These  hearings  are 
entitled:  "Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion  Pro- 
gram, 1967-68."  I  commend  the  reading 
of  these  hearings  and  the  extensive  back- 
up data  included  to  every  Member  of 
Congress. 

Over  the  years  the  Joint  Committee  has 
strongly  urged  that  our  Navy  fleet  move 
more  rapidly  toward  nuclear  propulsion. 
The  committees  of  Congress  concerned 
have  acted  as  one  in  this  objective. 

The  Joint  Committee  acted  as  promptly 
as  it  could  in  getting  out  its  hearing  rec- 
ord so  that  it  would  be  available  for  the 
scheduled  hearings  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  will  be 
successful  in  developing  any  additional 
facts  which  may  be  necessary  to  f>ermit 
the  Congress  to  do  whatever  is  necessary 
to  correct  deficiencies  in  our  nuclear  war- 
ship program.  I  commend  this  hearing 
record  to  my  distinguished  colleagues  on 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
who  will  be  hearing  testimony  on  this 
subject  soon.  Both  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  have  worked  unceasingly 
for  a  strong  nuclear  Navy,  perjitips  we  are 
about  to  have  a  breakthrougp. 


In  my  regular  reports  to  the  Congress 
I  have  outlined  the  areas  where,  in  the 
past,  the  Congress  has  taken  the  lead  in 
providing  nuclear  power  to  our  subma- 
rines and  surface  warships.  A  great  deal 
of  progress  has  been  made  but  it  grieves 
me  to  report  that  we  are  falling  behind 
our  military  requirements  in  certain 
areas. 

We  need  improved,  higher  perform- 
ance attack  submarines.  Based  on  the 
data  we  obtained,  much  of  which  for 
security  reasons  had  to  be  deleted  from 
our  hearing  print,  this  need  is  immediate 
and  stems  directly  from  our  relative  po- 
tential in  the  submarine  field.  It  appears 
that  the  Congress,  as  they  did  in  the  case 
of  the  flrst  nuclear  submarines,  must 
take  the  initiative  to  provide  these  higher 
performance  submarines. 

The  application  of  nuclear  propulsion 
to  our  surface  warships  is  also  seriously 
lagging.  We  thought  that  since  our  com- 
prehensive review  of  this  matter  in  1963 
we  were  starting  to  move  in  this  area. 
We  did  bring  about  the  adoption  of  nu- 
clear propulsion  to  aircraft  carriers.  At 
least  we  obtained  nuclear  propulsion  for 
the  two  aircraft  carriers  which  followed 
CVA67 — the  John  F.  Kennedy.  I  will  ad- 
mit we  lost  our  battle  on  the  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy and,  unfortimately.  it  is  being  con- 
structed with  an  oll-flred  plant.  Our 
present  problem  in  the  surface  warship 
fleld  concerns  the  propulsion  plants  for 
the  escorts  for  our  aircraft  carriers. 

The  record  of  our  hearings  is  replete 
with  reports  by  our  three  nuclear  escort 
ship  commanders  of  the  outstanding  per- 
formance of  these  ships.  Still,  delay  after 
delay  is  being  incurred  in  providing  nu- 
clear propulsion  in  more  such  ships.  Spe- 
cifically, two  nuclear-propelled  escorts 
which  the  Congress  has  authorized  are 
not  being  built.  In  their  place  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  plans  to  build  some- 
time in  the  indefinite  future  a  new  and 
as  yet  undefined  class  of  guided  missile 
destroyers.  This  plan  to  inject  additional 
Indefinite  delays  must  be  coimtered  if  we 
are  going  to  meet  the  urgent  needs,  testi- 
fied to  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  last 
year,  to  meet  foreseeable  military  threats. 


COMMUNICATION  SATELLITES 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Sp)eak- 
er.  In  the  relatively  short  time  of  10  years 
since  the  first  man-made  satellite  was 
placed  In  orbit,  some  very  interesting  as 
well  as  important  practical  benefits  have 
resulted  from  the  progress  of  space  fiight 
technology. 

The  potential  impact,  both  social  and 
economic,  of  space  applications  is  widely 
recognized  throughout  the  world.  This  is 
especially  true  among  the  emerging  na- 
tions, where  space  holds  the  key  to  Im- 
proved communications,  higher  stand- 
ards of  education,  and  consequently 
progress  in  other  important  aspects  of 
human  life. 


This  impact  is  already  beginning  to 
be  dramatically  illustrated  in  the  utiliza- 
tion of  satellites  for  commercial  com- 
munications. Having  ventured  into  space 
exploration  and.  as  a  result,  having  in- 
vested heavily  in  space  technology,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  should  receive 
significant  encouragement  from  a  recent 
report   issued   by   the  Communications 
Satellite  Corp.,  commonly  called  Comsat. 
This  report  of  this  unique  private  com- 
pany hlghUghts  the  recognition  by  lead- 
ers throughout  the  world  of  one  out- 
standing   economic    benefit    of    space 
technology  as  well  as  its  potential  as  an 
instrument  for  friendly  and  constructive 
relationships  among  all  nations. 

When  Congress  enacted  the  Communi- 
cations Satellite  Act  in  1962,  it  created 
Comsat  and  gave  the  new  company, 
among  other  responsibilities,  the  mission 
of  establishing  a  global  commercial  sys- 
tem in  conjunction  with  other  nations  at 
the  earnest  practicable  date,  pe  law 
specified  also  that  special  care  should  be 
given  to  providing  the  services  of  this 
communications  satellite  system 'to  eco- 
nomlcall:'  less  developed  countries  and 

Three  years  ago  last  August,  the  U.S. 
Department  of  State  and  Comsat,  repre- 
senting the  United  States  at  their  re- 
spective levels,  signed  agreements  with 
10  other  nations  setting  up  the  ground 
rules  for  the  creation  and  administration 
of    an    international    organization    in 
which  all  nations  could  share  in  estab- 
lishing   a    global    commercial    sateUite 
communications  system.  These  H  "»- 
tlons-highly  devetoped  economically— 
represented  the  nucleus  of  what  has  be- 
come known  as  the  International  Tele- 
communications SateUite  Consortium— 
or  Intelsat.  ^         ,  _ 

Today,  61  nations  are  members  of  In- 
telsat, representing  all  but  a  very 
small  fraction  of  free  world  telecom- 
munications. Included  in  this  number 
are  some  40  countries  which  may  be 
classified  as  emerging  nations. 

The    remarkable    progress    made    in 
building  this  joint  commercial  venture 
among  nations  is  the  subject  of  the  re- 
port I  have  referred  to.  and  which  came 
to  me  in  my  capacity  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astroimutics. 
The  Comsat  campaign,  conducted  wath 
the  .support  of  our  State  Department, 
has  comprised  two  major  elements.  One 
Ss  been  to  bring  Into  being  the  satellite 
communications  which  now  exist  in  both 
theAtlantlc  and  Pacific  Ocean  areas 
and   extend   from  Western  Europe  to 

The  other  major  effort  has  been  di- 
rected toward  helping  the  emerging 
nations  to  understand  the  POSsibiUties  of 
satelUte  communications,  to  ass  st  them 
in  joining  Intelsat,  and  to  help  them 
in  the  planning  and  construction  of 
earth  stations  in  those  countries  where 
prospective  communications  traffic  justi- 
fies such  an  expense. 

In  the  case  of  countries  with  insuffi- 
cient traffic  to  warrant  their  own  earth 
stations,  Comsat  has  encouraged  inter- 
connection with  earth  stations  in  ad- 
jacent countries. 

At  present.  aU  western  European  na- 
tions have  operational  ground  links  wath 
satellite  earth  stations  located  in  Eng- 


land Prance,  West  Germany,  Italy,  and 
Spain  In  the  Pacific  area,  earth  stations 
in  Australia.  Japan.  Thailand,  and  the 
PhiUppines  link  Asia  with  U.S.  earth  sta- 
tions in  Hawaii  and  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington. 

As  the  result  of  a  Comsat  program  pro- 
viding technical  assistance  on  a  cost 
reimbursement  basis,  contracts  are  now 
in  force  with  Chile,  the  Republic  of 
China,  and  Peru.  Similar  contracts  are 
in  process  of  negotiation  with  Pakistan, 
Venezuela,  and  Colombia.  In  addition, 
Comsat  has  suppUed  technical  assistance 
in  a  variety  of  ways  to  Brazil,  India, 
Ethiopia,  and  Nigeria. 

The  organizational  work  and  techni- 
cal assistance  provided  thus  far  has  re- 
quired travel  throughout  the  world  by 
Comsat  personnel.  In  the  program  of 
advice  and  assistance  to  the  less  devel- 
oped countries,  experts  from  Comsat 
have  made  more  than  100  visits  to  more 
than  50  such  countries  since  the  early 
part  of  1965.  Comsat  has  provided  feas- 
ibility studies  for  39  of  these  countries, 
assessing  their  need  for  satellite  com- 
munications through  examination  of 
their  traffic  potential  as  well  as  the 
economic  situation  in  each  country. 

A  problem  confronting  most  of  the 
emerging  nations  has  been  to  secure 
loans  for  earth  station  construction. 
Here,  Comsat  has  helped  by  conducting 
extensive  briefing  sessions  for  the  major 
international  lending  agencies,  including 
the  World  Bank,  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank,  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  and  AID.  These  briefings  have 
indicated  that  a  substantial  number  of 
earth  stations  are  economically  justified 
in  the  less  developed  areas. 

It  Is  expected  that  more  than  40  earth 
stations  will  be  in  operation  around  the 
world  by  the  end  of  1969. 

The  growth  of  Intelsat  membership  is 
all  the  more  significant  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  each  member-nation  is  required 
to  pay  an  "investment  quota"  as  Its  mem- 
bership fee.  This  quota,  and  thus  a  na- 
tion's share  of  ownership  of  the  space 
segment,  is  determined  on  the  basis  of 
projected  traffic  figures  to  determme  that 
country's  potential  use  of  the  system. 
Many  of  the  smaller  nations,  although 
they  cannot,  at  least  for  the  present. 
actuaUy  participate  in  the  system,  have 
nevertheless  joined  the  consortium  and 
continue  to  meet  their  quota  assessments. 
The  Comsat  report  represents  encour- 
aging progress  in  the  fulfillment  of  the 
congressional  mandate  that  a  global  sys- 
tem should  be  established  at  the  earUest 
practicable  date.  Perhaps  more  impor- 
tantly, it  represents  a  growing  convic- 
tion on  the  part  of  other  nations  of  the 
existing   and   potential    benefits   to   be 
reaped  from  space  technology. 

This  appUcation  of  this  new  tech- 
nology, with  its  incredible  potential,  is  a 
gratifyng  byproduct  of  the  U.S.  space 
program. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  States  has  vast  and  complex  in- 
terests in  the  Middle  East.  These  inter- 
ests embrace  the  matter  of  economics 
and  the  matter  of  security.  In  both  these 
areas  it  is  vital  for  us  to  be  aware  of  the 
effect  which  changes  in  policy  can  have 
upon  the  welfare  of  the  United  States 
and  its  people. 

Having  myself  just  returned  from  a 
visit  to  several  countries  of  the  Middle 
East,  including  Saudi  Arabia.  I  am  some- 
what more  aware  of  the  problems  of  to- 
day than  the  average  Member  of  the 

Unfortunately,  other  problems  have 
tended  to  obscure  for  many  of  our  people 
the  importance  of  recent  developments 
of  various  sorts  in  the  Middle  East  but 
this  area  and  its  people  and  its  problems 
remain  of  primary  Importance  to  the 
United  States. 

A  recent  column  by  Robert  Stephens 
which  was  sent  from  Riyadh,  Saudi 
Arabia,  and  appeared  on  February  22  in 
the  Washington  Post  touches  on  so  many 
of  these  problems,  particularly  those  fac- 
ing King  Faisal,  and  provides  high 
points  for  our  consideration  that  I  am 
pleased  to  include  it  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks  and  to  call  it  to  the  attention  of 
the  House: 


GULF  PROBLEMS  OF  KING  FAISAL 
Mr  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 


Faisal  Faces  Gxtlf  Problems 
(By  Robert  Stephens) 
RiTADH,  SAUDI  Arabia.— Workmen  in  this 
capital  city,  have  taken  down  the  festive 
arches  over  the  avenue  that  leads  to  the  air- 
port. The  arches  were  to  have  welcomed  the 
Shah  of  Iran,  who  canceled  his  eagerly 
awaited  state  visit  at  the  last  moment. 

The  Incident  was  a  blow  to  Saudi  pride 
and  symptomatic  of  the  political  complexities 
that  now  face  King  Faisal  of  Saudi  Arabia  all 
round  his  borders. 

Until  a  month  ago,  Faisal's  main  external 
worries  were   the  Yemen   civil  war  and  the 
effects  of  the  British  withdrawal  from  neigh- 
borboring    Aden    and    South    Arabia,    now 
known  as  the  Republic  of  Southern  Yemen. 
He  was  concerned  because  he  hoped  to  pre- 
vent   the   establishment   in   that  southeast 
corner  of  the  Arabian  peninsula  of  revolu- 
tionary   republican    regimes    supported    by 
Egypt  and  Russia,  which  might  eventually  try 
to  subvert  his  own  position  in  Saudi  Arabia. 
Now  the  British  decision  to  withdraw  from 
the  Persian  Gulf  has  created  new  problems 
for  Faisal. 

There  Is  the  fear  that  the  revolutionary 
movement  may  spread  around  the  Arabian 
coast  from  Southern  Yemen  Into  the  Gulf 
states  There  is  the  question  of  the  future 
international  status  of  these  states- 
Bahrein  and  the  Truclal  Coast  sheikhdoms— 
when  Britain  withdraws.  And  what  should  be 
Saudi  Arabia's  attitude  towards  them? 

This  has  raised  a  new  complication  In  rela- 
tions with  Iran,  because  of  Iran's  long-stand- 
ing claim  to  Bahrein  and  her  supersensitivity 
over  anything  relating  to  the  Gulf. 

Even  the  name  of  the  Gulf  Is  a  delicate 
matter.  The  Arabs  call  It  the  Arabian  Gulf, 
while  Iran  calls  It  the  Persian  Gulf.  BrltiaJi. 
picking  its  way  carefully  between  friends, 
now  tends  wherever  possible  to  call  It  sim- 
ply the  Gulf"  to  avoid  hurting  anybody  s  feel- 

'"it'was  because  of  Bahrein  that  the  Shah 
cancelled  his  visit  here.  He  was  faid  to  be 
vexed  because  the  ruler  of  Bahrein^Shelkh 
Isa.  had  recently  been  received  here  with  the 
hoAors  of  a  head  of  state  and  a  Joint  com- 
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munlque  lasued  at  the  end  of  his  visit  had 
referred  to  the  Independence  of  Bahrein  and 
Saudi  support  for  the  ruler. 

Hitherto  the  Shah  and  Faisal  had  been 
brought  close  together  by  their  common  hos- 
tility to  Egypt  and  President  Nasser.  They 
saw  a  common  interest  In  preventing  the 
spread  of  left-wing  revoluUonary  national- 
ism and  Soviet  influence  In  the  Middle  E««t 
generally  and  into  the  Gulf  in  particular. 
Early  in  the  Yemen  civil  war.  the  Shah  had 
Joined  with  Saudi  Arabia  In  helping  the 
royalists  with  money  and  arms. 

Closer  relations  with  Iran  was  also  part  of 
Faisal's  concept  of  countering  Nasserlte  Arab 
nationalism  by  an  appeal  to  the  wider  frame- 
work of  the  Islamic  countries,  Including  Tur- 
key and  Pakistan.  ThU  concept  of  Islamic 
solidarity  sprang  naturally  to  Faisal's  mind 
since  his  kingdom  controls  the  Muslim  holy 
places  m  Mecca  and  Medina. 

Faisal  has  been  careful  not  to  try  to  build 
any  kind  of  formal  Islamic  pact,  which  would 
merely  provide  an  easy  target,  like  the  Ill- 
fated  Baghdad  Pact  before  It.  for  Arab  na- 
tionalist attack  from  Cairo.  And  when  a 
leading  US.  State  Department  official.  Eu- 
gene Rostow.  recently  hinted  at  a  new  secu- 
rity pact  to'  Include  Turkey  and  Iran  when 
the  BrttlSir  leave  the  Gulf,  the  Idea  was 
quickly  repudiated  by  Faisal. 

But  Informally  Faisal  was  undoubtedly 
looking  for  friends  in  that  direction.  The 
Turkish  President  was  here  recently  and  Paki- 
stan U  to  send  200  men  to  help  train  the 
Saudi  air  force. 

With  the  Gulf  states.  Saudi  Arabia's  rela- 
tions are  mixed.  She  Is  on  good  terms  with 
Bahrein  and  Qatar.  She  also  has  friendly  re- 
laUons  with  the  little  merchant  state  of 
Dubai.  But  with  Abu  Dhabi,  the  richest  in 
oU  of  the  Truclal  states,  she  has  a  long- 
standing dispute  over  the  ownership  of  the 
Burelml  oasis. 

Saudi  Arabia  also  ha*  an  old  quarrel  with 
the  Sultan  of  Muscat  and  Oman,  arising 
partly  out  of  the  Burelml  dispute.  With 
Kuwait,  the  richest,  biggest  and  most  ad- 
vanced of  the  GuU  states.  Saudi  relations 
are  on  the  surface  cordial  but  a  certain 
rivalry  is  detectable. 

Saudi  Arabia  has  more  Inunedlate  worries 
In  the  Yemen  and  South  Yemen,  and  to  some 
extent  on  her  northern  frontier  which  runs 
with  Jordan  and  the  disputed  Gulf  of  Aqaba. 
In  the  Yemen.  Faisal  has  achieved  part  of 
hla  aim  by  obtaining  the  withdrawal  of  Egyp- 
tian troops.  As  part  of  the  bargain  made  at 
the  summit  meeting  In  Khartoum  last  sum- 
mer, he  Is  paj-lng  the  Uons  share  of  the  $228 
million  which  the  three  oU  States.  Saudi 
Arabia.  Kuwait  and  Ubya.  are  contributing 
to  help  Egypt  while  the  Suez  Canal  is  closed 
and  while  Israel  holds  the  territories  occu- 
pied during  the  June  War. 

But  the  conciliation  comniJttee  set  up  at 
Khartoiun  to  negotiate  a  settlement  In  the 
Yemen  has  faUed  to  get  the  Republicans  and 
Royalists  together,  and  the  RoyaUsts  have 
bad  less  military  success  than  they  expected 
against  the  Republicans  since  the  Egyptians 
left.  This  Is  partiy  because  the  former  Egyp- 
tian air  support  has  been  partially  replaced 
by  help  from  the  Russians.  A  few  Soviet 
planes  suppUed  direct  to  the  Yemen  Repub- 
Ucans  were  reported  at  flrst  to  be  flown  by 
Russian  pilots,  but  now  by  Syrians. 

The  Russian  commitment,  however.  Is  not 
great  and  so  long  as  It  remains  limited.  It 
looks  from  here  as  though  the  Saudis  also 
will  not  care  to  become  too  deeply  Involved 
In  supporting  the  Royalists  In  a  major  mili- 
tary offensive.  The  prospect  Is  for  a  continua- 
tion of  the  Yemen  civil  war  In  desultory 
fashion  for  a  long  time. 

In  some  ways  the  Saudis  are  more  con- 
cerned about  the  National  Liberation  Front 
regime  In  Southern  Yemen.  They  see  the 
front  as  committed  to  spreading  Its  left- 
wing  gospel  throughout  Arabia  and  prepared 
to  give  the  Russians  a  base  In  Aden. 


Saudi  Arabia  has  not  yet  recognized  the 
new  state  of  Southern  Yemen  and  the  Front 
fears  the  Faisal  Is  preparing  to  back  a  coun- 
teroflenslve  against  their  regime  by  the  rem- 
nants of  the  former  Sultans.  Because  of  this 
fear  tlie  Front  has  been  demonstratively 
mobilizing  support  for  the  Yemen  Repub- 
Ucans.  They  feel  the  fall  of  the  Yemen  Re- 
public could  presage  an  assault  on  Southern 
Yemen  but  at  the  same  time  they  are  trying 
to  force  Saudi  Arabia  to  recognize  them. 

Faisal  seems  to  be  In  no  hurry  to  sup- 
port the  former  Sultans.  But  he  appears  to  be 
pressing  for  the  Inclusion  of  some  pro-Saudi 
elements,  either  from  the  Sultans  or  from 
the  older  nationalist  party,  the  South  Arabian 
League.  In  the  government  of  Aden  as  a  con- 
dition of  recognition. 

In  the  north,  Faisal's  chief  concern  Is  that 
King  Hussein  of  Jordan  should  not  be  over- 
thrown or  forced  to  turn  to  Russia  for  arms. 
He  has  been  urgtng  the  United  States  to 
supply  Hussein  with  arms  and  there  are  some 
Indications  that  the  Americans  may  now  be 
considering  the  Idea. 


ELECTION  OF  PRESIDENT 
AND  VICE  PRESIDENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Edmondson).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  MacGregorI  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
January  1967,  a  commission  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  issued  a  report 
on  its  deliberations  regarding  electoral 
college  reform.  That  January  1967  com- 
mission report  is  entitled.  "Electing  the 
President. "  Page  3  of  the  printed  pam- 
phlet of  the  American  Bar  Association, 
ieveloplng  in  detail  the  commission's  re- 
p>ort,  contained  the  commission's  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  the  needed 
amendment  to  the  D.S.  Constitution. 
That  distinguished  commission  recom- 
mended as  follows: 

The  amendment  should — 

1.  Provide  for  the  election  of  the  President 
and  Vice  President  by  direct,  nationwide 
ptopular  vote;  ' 

2.  Require  a  candidate  to  obtain  at  least 
forty  percent  of  the  pop\ilar  vote  in  order 
to  be  elected  President  or  Vice  President; 

3.  Provide  for  a  national  runoff  election 
between  the  two  top  candidates  In  the  event 
no  candidate  receives  at  least  forty  percent 
of  the  popular  vote; 

4.  Require  the  President  and  Vice  President 
to  be  voted  for  Jointly; 

5.  Empower  Congress  to  determine  the  days 
on  which  the  original  election  and  the  run- 
off elections  are  to  be  held,  which  days  shall 
be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States; 

6.  Provide  that  the  places  and  manner  of 
holding  the  presidential  election  and  the  In- 
clusion of  the  names  of  candidates  on  the 
ballot  shall  be  prescribed  in  each  state  by 
the  legislature  thereof,  with  the  proviso  that 
Congress  may  at  any  time  by  law  make  or 
alter  such  regulations; 

7.  Require  that  the  voters  for  President 
and  Vice-President  in  each  state  shaU  have 
the  qualifications  requisite  for  persons  vot- 
ing therein  for  Members  of  Congress,  with 
the  proviso  that  each  state  may  adopt  a  less 
restrictive  residence  requirement  for  voting 
for  President  and  Vice-President  provided 
that  Congress  may  adopt  uniform  age  and 
residence  requirements;  and 

8.  Contain  appropriate  provisions  In  case 
of  the  death  of  a  candidate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  excellent  rec- 
ommendations by  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation. I  have  only  one  quarrel  with 
the  recommendation,  and  that  has  to 


do  with  the  suggestion  with  respect  to 
the  40  percent  requirement  for  the  elec- 
tion of  a  President  by  a  popular  vote 
plurality.  I  believe  it  ought  to  be  45 
percent.  A  careful  reading  of  our  history 
Indicates  that  in  all  but  a  very,  very  few 
cases  where  a  minority  President  has 
qualified  and  been  elected  did  the  lead- 
ing candidate  receive  less  than  45  percent 
of  the  total  votes  cast.  I  think  45  percent 
is  a  proper  requirement  for  a  President 
who  shall  be  elected  by  a  plurality. 
Where  the  leading  candidate  receives  44.9 
percent  or  less,  there  should  be  a  rimofif 
election, 

I  have  introduced  today  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  which  embodies  all 
the  recommendations  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  and  changes  only  the 
figure  of  40  percent,  to  which  I  have 
referred,  to  the  figure  of  45  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  distinguished  observers 
of  the  American  governmental  scene  who 
are  concerned  with  the  anachronistic 
nature  of  the  electoral  college  are  writing 
and  speaking  about  what  very  well  might 
happen  next  January  if  no  candidate 
for  President  has  a  majority  in  the 
electoral  college. 

As  an  example.  Chalmers  Roberts, 
writing  in  the  Washington  Post  for 
February  24,  1968.  indicates  that  the 
George  Wallace  candidacy  may  well  put 
Hubert  Horatio  Humphrey  in  the  White 
House. 

I  wonder  if  those  supporting  George 
Wallace  really  desire  such  a  result? 

As  Mr.  Roberts  points  out,  that  could 
easily  happen.  If  the  House  is  unable 
to  select  a  President  next  January,  and 
the  Senate  elects  a  Vice  President,  the 
20th  amendment  to  the  Constitution  pro- 
vides that  at  noon  on  January  20,  the 
Vice  President  elected  by  the  Senate  be- 
comes the  acting  President  of  the  United 

As  Mr.  Roberts  points  out,  this  could 
likely  happen  if  George  Wallace  has  the 
election  success  he  is  planning  to  have 
among  the  voters  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  the  full  text  of  the  Chalmers 
Roberts  column  published  In  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  last  Saturday. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 
H.  H.  H.   AS  PREsmkNT:    Credibi.e  Scxnauo 
(By  Chalmers  M.  Roberts) 

They  used  to  say  that  Hubert  Horatio 
Humphrey  could  never  make  It  to  the  White 
House  on  his  own.  Maybe  not,  but  suppose 
he  had  an  assist  from  George  Wallace  and 
a  little  understood  procedme  established  by 
two  constitutional  amendments? 

Since  the  politically  minded  In  this  presi- 
dential year  are  dreaming  up  their  scenarios, 
here  Is  one  that  may  seem  preposterous  but 
is  by  no  means  Impossible  under  the  present 
law: 

Suppose  that  Lyndon  Johnson  and  Rich- 
ard Nixon  slug  it  out  from  August  to  No- 
vember, with  Wallace  running  his  own  little 
ring  of  the  presidential  circus.  On  the  even- 
ing of  Nov.  5.  as  the  Nation  hangs  on  the 
television  sets.  It  tvirns  out  that  nobody  has 
been  elected  President. 

Wallace  has  captured  five  states  with  47 
electoral  votes  with  the  President  and  Nixon 
dividing  up  the  remaining  45  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  In  such  close  fashion 
that  neither  reaches  the  necessary  270  elec- 
toral votes,  a  majority  of  the  total  of  538. 

Between  election  day  and  Dec.  18.  the  day 
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set  by  law  for  the  electors  to  meet  In  their 
respective  states  and  formally  cast  their  bal- 
lots Wallace  puts  Into  operation  his  Plan  A. 
He  offers  his  47  electors  to  whichever  of  the 
two  top  candidates  will  pay  his  price.  (Ho 
has  not  fully  disclosed  his  price  but  there 
U  Ulk  of  everything  from  repealing  the 
school  integration  guidelines  to  a  veto  on 
future  appointments  to  the  Supreme  Court.) 
There  U  furious  bargaining  but  Mr.  John- 
son and  Mr.  NUon.  being  honorable  men. 
refuse  to  knuckle  under  to  such  obvious 
blackmail.  So  the  electors  cast  their  votes  on 
Dec  16  the  way  the  voters  voted  on  Nov.  4. 
The  election  of  the  President  thus  Is  passed 
to  the  House  of  Representatives,  under  the 
12th  Amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

The  House,  the  newly  elected  one,  meets 
by  law  on  Jan.  6  to  make  the  decision.  The 
Constitution  provides  that  In  such  a  case 
"the  votes  shall  be  taken  by  states,  the  rep- 
resentation from  each  state  having  one  vote, 
and  "a  majority  of  all  the  states  shaU  be 

necessary  to  a  choice."  

Because  Wallace  has  siphoned  off  so  maiiy 
Benubllcan  votes,  the  new  House  Is  narrowly 
Democratic  but  It  lacks  a  Democratic  ma- 
lorltv  in  the  necessary  26  state  delegations. 
The  dlvUlon  is  25  Democratic,  23  Republican 
and  two  evenly  divided.  Ironically,  the  Presi- 
dent will  have  won  the  vital  26th  vote  If  the 
District  of  Columbia,  which  has  gone  Demo- 
cratic, has  won  a  vote  In  the  House  by  the 
time  It  meets  to  pick  the  President.  But  when 
the  23d  Amendment  passed  giving  the  Dis- 
trict a  Presidential  vote,  nobody  bothered  to 
provide  for  that  contingency  and  so  the  Dis- 
trict    was     disenfranchised     at     a    crucial 

moment.  ,  .n,„* 

Since  the  12th  Amendment  also  says  that 
the  House  shall  choose  the  President  frona 
the  top  three  candidates  In  the  electoral 
totals,  the  Democrats  from  states  carried  by 
Wallace  are  under  pressure  to  vote  for  him 
and  not  for  Mr.  Johnson  until  Wallace  can 
make  a  deal.  A  few  do  but  not  enough. 

Because  the  rules  of  the  House  Imple- 
menting the  12th  Amendment  provide  for 
continuous  baUotlng  for  a  President  until 
a  winner  Is  decided,  the  House  goes  through 
roUcall  after  roUcall. 

But  neither  side  will  give;  a  deal  cannot  be 
arranged.  And  soon  it  Is  the  eve  of  Jan.  20, 
Inauguration  Day,  with  no  president-elect  to 

be  sworn  In.  

Meanwhile.  In  the  Senate  the  100  members 
have  proceeded  to  do  their  constitutional 
duty  The  12th  Amendment  also  provides 
that  in  case  no  candidate  for  Vice  President 
has  a  majority  of  the  electoral  votes,  "then 
from  the  two  highest"  the  Senate  shall 
choose  the  Vice  President"  with  a  majority, 
or  51.  necessary  for  election. 

In  the  November  election  the  RepubUcans 
have  picked  up  a  number  of  Senate  seats. 
But  because  of  the  big  hold-over  Democratic 
majority,  the  GOP  stUl  Is  outnumbered. 
Furthermore.  Senators  from  states  carried  by 
George  WaUace.  unlike  their  House  counter- 
parts have  to  choose  between  Humphrey,  the 
President's  running  mate,  and  Mr.  X,  Nixon  s 
vice  presidential  candidate,  and  cannot  vote 
for  Mr  Y  who  ran  with  Wallace.  Even 
though  some  therefore  abstain,  the  Democrats 
leave  no  trouble  getting  51  votes  for  Hum- 
phrey to  be  Vice  President-elect. 

And  so  on  Jan.  20,  the  House  Is  stlU  unable 
to  elect  a  President.  What  happens?  The 
20th  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  coines 
Into  play  for  the  first  time.  Section  3  provides 
that  "If  a  President  shaU  not  have  been 
chosen  before  the  time  fixed  for  the  begin- 
ning of  hlfl  term  .  .  ..  then  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent-elect shall  act  as  President  until  a 
President  shall  have  qualified."  ,     ,  ^  * 

On  Jan.  20.  1969.  by  this  hypothetical  but 
entirely  credible  scenario.  Hubert  Horatio 
Humphrey  becomes  the  first  Acting  President 
of  the  United  Stotee. 

Mr.  HAlIi.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 


Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri. 

Mr  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's yielding.  Very  frankly,  I  would 
rather  listen  to  him,  as  a  distinguished 
legislator  and  jurist,  expound  on  the  phi- 
losophy involved  than  to  hear  the  com- 
ments some  people  write,  who  may  know 
nothing.  ,,, 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Edmondson)  .  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mirmesota  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Mac- 
Gregor  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes.* 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
further  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 
Mr.  HALL.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  have 
listened  with  great  care  not  only  to  the 
gentleman's  expos*  of  the  American  Bar 
Association's  recommendations,  as  de- 
tailed by  number,  but  also  to  what  he 
has  said  about  his  own  bill. 

If  I  heard  correctly,  neither  of  those 
proposals  would  solve  the  problem  which 
has  to  do  with  the  effect  of  a  direct 
election  eliminating  the  Union  of  the 
States,  a  feature  of  our  Government 
from  the  beginning. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  is  not  also 
concerned  about  this,  as  he  indicated  in 
a  private  convereatlon  the  other  day  he 
might  be,  and  whether  the  bill  or  the 
recommendations  of  the  bar  as.sociation 
should  not  include  perhaps  some  tech- 
nique for  preserving  our  system  of  the 
United  States  or  the  States  of  the  Union? 
Mr.    MacGRE(30R.    The    gentleman 
from  Missouri  is  absolutely  correct  in  de- 
scribing the  concern  which  I  have  had 
about  our  Federal  system  and  the  impact 
of  a  constitutional  amendment  providing 
for  direct  popular  election  upon  that  Fed- 
eral system.  It  was  for  that  reason  that 
I  did  nothing  to  implement  by  Individual 
action    the    recommendations    of    the 
American  Bar  Association  for  a  period  of 
more  than  13  months  since  January  of 
1967. 

I   am  persuaded,   however,   that   the 
threat  to  the  popular  wUl  of  the  people 
of  this  country  in  the  selection  of  our 
President,  posed  by  the  George  Wallace 
candidacy,  is  so  great  that  the  reserva- 
tions I  have  about  the  direct  popular 
election  for  the  President  pale  In  com- 
parison. .  ^    . 
I  therefore  say  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Missouri,  notwithstand- 
ing the  reservations  I  have  about  the 
impact  upon  our  Federal  structure  of  a 
direct  popular  election  of  the  President. 
I  have  come  to  the  strong  conclusion  that 
it  Is  necessary  we  pass  such  a  constitu- 
tional amendment. 

Mr  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's comments.  I  have  a  nonlegally 
trained  mind,  but  this  has  concerned  me 
and  the  remarks  are  somewhat  reassur- 
ing. I  hope  we  are  not  being  expedient  m 
arriving  at  this  conclusion. 


USE  OF  BUTTERFAT  SUBSTITUTES 
BY  ARMED  FORCES  OVERSEAS 
ADDS  TO  FEDERAL  GOVERN- 
MENT   COSTS 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Ed- 
mondson) .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  California 


[Mr.  McPallI  Is  recognized  for  10  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Member*  of 
the  House  a  memorandum  of  the  De-- 
partment  of  Defense  relating  to  the  use 
of  butterfat  substitutes  in  milk  products 
In  overseas  areas  which  has  resulted  in 
Increased  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  a  contradiction  in  Federal  pol- 
icy with  regard  to  the  Nation's  dairy  in- 
dustry. .  ,  ^     ^ 

The  memorandum  to  which  I  refer  was 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Defense  on 
September  14,  1966.  It  directed  that  the 
mlUtary  services  use  substitutes  procured 
from  U.S.  sources  for  butterfat  in  the 
manufacture  of  milk  and  dairy  products 
in  overseas  areas. 

While  there  may  have  been  some  justi- 
fication for  the  position  taken  by  this 
memorandum  at  the  time  of  its  issue, 
today  there  is  absolutely  no  justification 
whatsoever  for  the  memorandum.  This 
is  because  no  hard-dollar  savings  accrue 
from  the  use  of  butterfat  substitutes  in 
the  manufacture  of  milk  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts in  place  of  real  butterfat.  In  fact, 
this  policy  results  in  increased  and  un- 
necessary expenditures  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  This  is  because  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  is  presently  able  to  ob- 
tain butter  from  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  under  the  U.S.  Department 
of      Agriculture      donation      program. 
Through  this  program,  the  Department 
of  Defense,  upon  purchasing  its  normal 
butter  requirements  is  entitled  to  receive 
quantities  of  butter  held  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  In  excess  of 
normal  requirements. 

Despite  the  present  ability  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  obtain  butter 
from  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
the  Department  has  continued  to  con- 
tract for  the  purchase  of  butterfat  sub- 
stitutes for  use  in  the  manufacture  of 
milk  and  dairy  products  in  overseas 
areas.  Inasmuch  as  the  cost  of  process- 
ing butter  which  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  could  make  available  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  is  approximately 
4  cents  per  pound  and  the  cost  of  butter- 
fat substitutes  is  approximately  17  cents 
per  pound,  it  is  obvious  that  the  Depart- 
ment is  incurring  unnecessary  expenses 
which  increase  the  obligation  of  each 
American  tancpayer. 

Furthermore,  this  procedure  results  in 
increased  expenditures  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  which,  under  the 
price  support  program,  must  continue  to 
purchase  butter,  as  well  as  other  dairy 
products.  Since  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  has  approximately  120  mil- 
lion pounds  of  butter  in  storage  and 
available  for  use  by  the  Department  of 
Defense,  failure  to  so  use  such  butter 
results  in  increased  expenditures  for 
storage  and  other  related  costs  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  further  add- 
ing to  the  total  budget  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

A  second  reason  which  supports  the 
rescission  of  this  memorandum  is  the 
importance  of  the  domestic  dairy  iridus- 
try  to  our  national  economy.  Since  dairy 
farming  is  one  of  the  most  Importarit 
segments  of  our  agricultural  economy,  it 
is  vitally  Important  that  the  Congress  do 
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aU  In  Its  power  to  encourage  a  strong 
and  healthy  dairy  Industry.  This  Is  be- 
cause in  recent  years.  Income  from  dain^ 
fanning,  as  well  as  other  asricul^"^*! 
enterprises,  has  not  kept  pace  with  Uie 
rest  of  our  national  economy.  Conse- 
quenUy.  large  numbers  of  dairy  farmers 
have  sold  their  farms  and  their  herds 
and  have  gone  out  of  business,  and  milk 
production  has  steadUy  declined  to  the 
Doint  that  American  consumers  are  faced 
wffai  the  possibility  of  a  serious  shortage 
of  domestically  produced  milk  and  dairy 
products.  .       ^         . 

inasmuch  as  there  is  no  other  depend- 
able source  of  supply  available  to  Amer- 
ican consumers  other  than  dom^tically 
produced  mUk  and  dairy  products,  it  is 
SSrtant  that  the  Federal  Government 
continue  to  pursue  the  f^al  otP^^^ 
nrlces  for  dairy  farmers  which  Is  the  goa 
SrSslation.  such  f  ^he  Agrtcuitu^a^ 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937  ana 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  It  is  In- 
conaistenfr.  therefore,  for  the  Department 
of  AgrlcHrture  to  support  the  Prices  of 
milk  and  dairy  Products  through  the 
price  support  program.  wWle  at  the  same 
tone,  the  Department  of  Defense  fails  to 
use  available  butter  and  other  dairy 
products  m  Its  feeding  programs. 

A  final  and  more  compelling  reason 
supporting  the  use  of  butterfat.  rather 
Sr  but^rf at  substitutes,  is  the  need 
of  our  Armed  Forces  to  b«  s"PP"«<*  .^  JJ 
fresh  and  wholesome  milk  and  dairy 
SSlucts.  It  is  important  that  our  young 
men  in  the  Armed  Forces  be  provided 
with  the  finest  food  we  are  able  to  maKe 
available  to  them.  They  deserve  to  re- 
ceive fresh  milk  and  dairy  products. 

Mr  Speaker,  several  Members  of  the 
Congress  have  written  a  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  pointmg  out  the 
invaUdity  of  the  memorandum  dlrecUng 
the  use  of  butterfat  substitutes  in  mitt 
oroducts  It  is  my  hope  that  the  becre 
tary  will  take  this  obviously  necessary 
action,  continuation  of  the  use  of  butter- 
fat substltut«s-4P  the  manufacture  of 
milk  and  ^to  products  in  overseas  areas 
Sn  only  have  an  adverse  effect  on  the 
domestic  dairy  economy,  deprive  our 
Armed  Forces  of  fresh  mlU«-  a°l  «i»!5 
products,  allow  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
^ratlon  stocks  of  butter  to  continue  to 
build,  and  result  in  Increased  expendi- 
tures to  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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LEGISLATION  TO  AMEND  THE  IN 
TERNAL  REVENUE  CODE 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Howard]  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr'  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  to- 
day introducing  legislation  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  in  order  to 
close  one  of  the  gaping  loopholes  in  our 
Nation's  tax  laws.  I  refer  to  the  section 
of  the  Code  which  presently  exempts 
from  taxation  the  earnings  of  Ameri- 
can-owned ships  which  are  registered 
u-.iaer  the  flags  of  other  nations. 

There  are  two  compelling  reasons  why 
thiS  tax  exemption  should  be  removed: 

Fiis:.  Through  this  exemption.  Amer- 


ican shipowners  evade  paying  their  fair 
share  of  the  cost  of  Government,  giving 
them  an  unfair  competitive  advantage 
over  other  American  shipping  companies 
which  register  their  ships  under  the 
American  flag. 

Second.  Through  this  exemption. 
American  shipping  companies  are  en- 
couraged to  operate  their  ships  under 
foreign  flag.  Instead  of  under  the  Ameri- 
cans flag.  As  a  result,  the  doUars  paid 
for  the  carriage  of  cargo  aboard  these 
American-owned,  foreign-flag  opera- 
tiona  cause  a  bUllon-dollar-a-year  deficit 
In  our  balance  of  payments. 

This  problem  of  American  firms  put- 
ting their  ships  under  foreign  registry  is 
not  a  new  one.  For  more  than  two  de- 
cades, a  growing  number  of  American 
shipping  lines  have  indulged  in  this  prac- 
tice. As  a  result,  this  "runaway  flag* 
fleet  today  is  larger  than  the  American- 
flag  fleet. 

The  American  owners  of  these  ships 
insist  that  they  have  registered  their 
vessels  abroad  as  a  "convenience."  By 
this  they  mean  that  it  Is  more  "conven- 
ient" not  to  have  to  pay  American  taxes, 
it  Is  more  "convenient"  not  to  have  to 
pay  American  wage  scales,  and  It  Is  mwe 
"convenient"  not  to  have  to  meet  rigid 
American  safety  requirements  In  the 
construction  and  operation  of  their  ves- 

All  of  these  "conveniences '  give  these 
foreign-flag  operations  an  enormous 
competitive  advantage  over  the  compa- 
nies which  keep  their  ships  at  home,  pay 
American  taxes,  hire  American  sailors 
and  meet  American  safety  standards.  I 
do  not  believe.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  our 
Government  should  foster  this  kind  of 
totally  unfair  competition  by  allowing 
these  companies  the  tax  haven  that  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  presently  pro- 

^des.  .^     ^w       . 

But  unfair  competition  aside,  there  is 
another  compelling  reason  why  the  pres- 
ent tax  exemption  should  be  eliminated. 
We  are  now  faced  with  a  crisis  in  our  in- 
ternational balance  of  payments.  For 
17  out  of  the  last  18  years,  we  have  had 
a  deficit  balance,  and  today  this  deficit 
stands  at  something  like  S4  billion. 

The  legislation  I  am  Introducing  today 
would  strike  at  one  of  the  main  causes 
of  that  deficit.  As  I  have  said,  we  pay  In 
the  neighborhood  of  $1  billion  each  year 
to  these  "rxmaway  flag"  ships  to  carry 
American  exports  and  Imports.  This 
means  that  these  are  dollars  flowing  out 
of  the  United  States  and  Into  the  pockets 
of  foreign  nationals,  into  the  treasuries 
of  foreign  governments,  and  Into  over- 
seas bank  accounts. 

As  a  very  mliumum.  withdrawmg  of 
the  present  tax  exemption  for  these 
American-owned,  foreign  registered 
ships  will  mean  this : 

First.  The  companies  will  be  required  to 
pay  their  proportionate  share  of  the  cost 
of  our  Government— the  same  as  most 
other  businesses  and  Individuals  are  re- 
quired to  do. 

Second.  At  least  a  part  of  the  competi- 
tive edge  which  these  companies  now 
have  over  American-registered  ships  will 
be  eliminated,  giving  U.S.-flag  shipping 
a  better  chance  to  capture  some  of  the 
cargo  now  denied  It. 


Third.  We  will  be  taking  the  first  ma- 
jor step  forward  toward  plugging  this 
particular  drain  in  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments. .         ..    . 

Over  the  long  haul,  it  Is  my  hope  that, 
by  ending  this  tax  advantage,  we  will  be 
encouraging  the  American  owners  of 
these  ships  to  take  a  new  look  at  the 
picture,  with  a  view  toward  the  repatri- 
ation of  these  ships.  If  there  were  no 
"runaway-flag"  fleet,  we  would  be  a  bil- 
lion dollars  closer  to  equalization  of  the 
international  payments  accountr— and 
our  own  merchant  fleet  would  be  that 
much  stronger,  and  that  much  more  ca- 
pable of  contributing  to  a  healthier  do- 
mestic and  International  economy. 


NEW  COMMUNITIES  ACT  OF  1968 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man   from   Wisconsin    [Mr.   Reuss]    is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  "new 
communities"  movement  Is  an  Idea 
whose  time  has  come.  Today,  a  growing 
number  of  nations  have  turned  to  the 
establishment  of  new  urban  centers  as  a 
means  of  guiding  their  internal  develop- 
ment President  Johnson  has  called  to 
the  attention  of  all  Americans  two  major 
problems  of  our  cities:  blight  and  deteri- 
oration on  the  one  hand  and  rimaway, 
unplanned,  or  Ill-planned  growth  on  the 
other. 

Today  In  his  message  on  the  cities. 
President  Johnson  has  called  our  atten- 
tion to  the  concept  of  new  towns  as  an 
alternative  In  helping  absorb  the  popula- 
tion pressures  and  relocation  problems 
of  the  central  cities. 

The  potential  of  these  new  communi- 
ties in  achieving  more  orderly  popula- 
tion patterns  and  more  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  economic  activities  Is  exten- 
sive Moreover,  "new  communities"  could 
offer  promise  for  achieving  our  national 
urban  objectives— an  increased  supply  of 
housing;  a  better  allocation  of  land  and 
water  resources:  the  opportunity  to  bring 
technology  and  science  to  bear  on  the 
urban  environment;  and  the  means  to 
direct  the  resources  and  imagination  of 
private  capital  and  initiative  toward 
urban  problems. 

Basically,  the  President's  proposal 
seeks  to  lemedj'  present  flaws  In  the  capi- 
tal market  while  undertaking  littie  in  the 
way  of  new  Federal  financial  obligations. 
It  would  provide  Incentives  for  using 
existing  Federal  grant-in-aid  and  loan 
programs  to  further  new  conununity 
development. 

How  would  this  be  done?  First,  through 
an  Innovative  program  of  Federal  assist- 
ance to  developers  which  would  encour- 
age the  establishment  of  new  communi- 
ties. Second,  through  grant  and  loan  In- 
centives to  public  bodies  as  a  means  of 
drawing  upon  State  and  local  goverri- 
ment  support  for  new  communities  devel- 
opment. Third,  by  providing  Federal  as- 
sistance for  new  communities  both  with- 
in and  without  metropolitan  areas— 
whether  they  are  "In  town"  areas  or  free- 
standing new  cities  in  undeveloped,  but 
potentially  growing  regions. 

For  a  private  developer,  the  major  ob- 
stacles to  building  new  conununitles  are 


the  Initial  large  capital  requirements. 
Costs  of  securing  the  land  and  installing 
basic  services  are  accompanied  by  high 
carrying  charges  and  large  cash  require- 
ments. During  early  stages  of  the  long 
development  period  there  is  minlmimi  re- 
turn on  the  investment. 

The  President's  new  commimities  pro- 
posal is  designed  to  overcome  these  ob- 
stacles to  development.  It  provides  a 
Federal  guarantee  to  back  private  fi- 
nancing raised  by  the  developers  of  new 
communities.  Most  probably  this  would 
take  the  form  of  a  long-term  loan  which 
the  Government  would  guarantee.  Re- 
payment requirements  would  be  keyed 
to  actual  cash  flow  experience  of  the 
new  town  development. 

Thus,  financial  problems  which  inhibit 
possible  private  developers  of  new  com- 
mimities could  be  corrected  by  a  rather 
limited  degree  of  Federal  support. 

In  some  cases.  State  or  local  govern- 
ments may  wish  to  aid  new  community 
builders  by  providing  municipal  facili- 
ties. To  encourage  this  cooperation  of  lo- 
cal governments,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  offer  certain  incentives. 

Tliese  proposed  aides  should  provide 
the  flexibility  needed  to  assist  the  devel- 
opment of  new  communities  with  a  wide 
range  of  types  and  localities.  And  they 
should  serve  to  overcome  the  obstacles 
which,  heretofore,  have  hampered  the 
building  of  new  communities  on  a  large 
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Traditionally,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  been  concerned  with  the  qual- 
ity and  adequacy  of  housing,  the  con- 
servation and  best  use  of  the  land  and  its 
resources,  and  the  quality  of  community 
life. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  development 
of  new  communities  Is  an  opportunity  to 
reaffirm  this  concern  by  applying  past 
experience  and  new  technology  to  guid- 
ing urban  growth. 


DEDICATION  OF  PISCATAWAY  PARK 
Mr.   ASPINALL.  Mr.   Speaker,  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    ASPINALL.    Mr.    Speaker,    last 
Thursday.   Washington's  Birthday,   the 
newest  addition  to  the  system  of  parks 
and  recreation  areas  administered  by  the 
National  Park  Service  was  dedicated  by 
the  Secretary'  of  the  Interior.  I  refer  to 
Piscataway  Park  on  the  banks  of  the 
Potomac  opposite  Mount  Vemoru  The 
ceremony  occurred  nearly  6' 2  years  after 
the  act  authorlzii^  the  establishment  of 
Piscataway  Park  was  signed  by  President 
Kennedy  and  14  years  after  the  first  ef- 
forts to  have  it  established  were  made. 

The  Plscatav/ay  story  began  more 
than  a  century  ago,  when  the  Mount 
Vernon  Ladies'  Association,  imder  the 
leadership  of  Ann  Carmela  Cunningham, 
began  its  work  to  preserve  our  first  Presi- 
dent's mansion  and  farm.  Even  then  the 
view  from  Mount  Vernon,  which  today 
Is  a  high  point  in  a  visit  to  that  shrine, 
was  recognized  as  vital  to  the  preserva- 
tion project. 
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Fortunately,  the  major  spread  of 
Washington's  suburbs  at  that  time  was 
moving  in  other  directions.  The  shore 
and  inland  farms  opposite  Mount  Vernon 
were  relatively  untouched. 

By  1954.  however,  the  suburban  growth 
pattern  had  changed,  and  the  decision 
of  the  owner  of  a  500-acre  tract  of  Pis- 
cataway property  to  sell  his  land  resulted 
in  considerable  anxiety  that  year.  The 
National  Park  Service  was  called  in  and 
asked  to  study,  the  region  and  evaluate 
its  potential  as  d  Federal  park.  Its  report 
was  favorable,  for  the  area  contains  his- 
toric archaeological,  natural,  and  scenic 
values  that  more  than  meet  the  criteria 
for  Federal  protection,  but  the  Park 
Service  had  neither  authority  or  funds 
to  acquire  the  1.500 -plus  acres  it  then 
considered  as  the  optimum  area  for  a 
park. 

Another  crisis  occurred  i.i  1955  when 
there  were  proposals  to  establish  an  oil 
tank  farm  at  Piscataway.  This  was  avert- 
ed by  a  generous-minded  citizen  who  in- 
tervened and  bought  tiie  property  to  pro- 
tect Mount  Vernon.  Perhaps  even  more 
important,  a  local  movement  to  protect 
the  open  character  of  the  Piscataway 
area,  already  well  established,  took  on 
new  vigor  as  a  result  of  this  episode. 

In  1956.  a  program  to  protect  the  prop- 
erty "on  the  Potomac  River  and  Piscata- 
way Bay  was  agreed  upon  by  the  Moya- 
one  Association,  the  Alice  Ferguson 
Foundation,  and  others.  Dr.  Henry  G. 
Ferguson  donated  his  120  acres  of  land, 
known  as  Hardbargain.  to  the  Alice  Fer- 
guson Foundation  under  restrictions  that 
they  never  be  developed  adverse  to  the 
general  open  and  wooded  character  of 
the  area.  „ 

The  next  year  the  Accokeek  Founda- 
tion was  organized  as  a  nonprofit  orga- 
nization to  preserve  and  protect  the  his- 
torical sites,  relics,  trees,  plants,  and 
wildlife  along  the  historic  Maryland 
shore  of  the  Potomac.  It  subsequently  re- 
ceived sizable  donations  of  land  for  this 
purpose.  „„     , 

There  was  another  crisis  in  1960  when 
the    Washington     Suburban     Sanitary 
Commission  announced  plans  to  bmld  a 
sewagK   treatment    plant    at    Mockley 
Point,  in  the  heart  of  Piscataway's  scenic 
area   This  plant  was  planned  to  stretch 
a  mile  along  the  river,  rise  to  three  sto- 
ries in  height,  and  have  one  or  more  large 
smoke  stacks.  Since  the  Washington  Sub- 
urban   Sanitary    Commission    has    the 
power  to  eminent  domain,  the  threat  was 
real  and  dangerous,  but  it.  too,  was  avert- 
ed through  the  vigorous  opposition  of 
the  Accokeek  Foundation,  the  Alice  Fer- 
guson Foundation,  the  Mayaone  Associa- 
tion, and  a  large  number  of  individuals. 
In  Its  own  way,  the  actions  of  the 
sanitary   engineers,   intolerable   though 
their  proposal  was.  served  a  useful  pur- 
pose   They  focused  national  attention 
on  the  need  to  preserve  these  lands  across 
the  river  from  Mount  Vernon.  The  intro- 
duction of  bills  providing  for  acquisition 
of  the  lands  by  the  Federal  Government 
followed.  I  had  the  honor  of  introduc- 
ing one  such  bill.  My  colleague.  Con- 
gressman   Saylor.    introduced    another 
wMch  is  the  one  that  was  ultimately  en- 
acted. In  the  other  body.  Senator  Ander- 
son Introduced  still  another.  This  legisla- 


tion was  speedily  adopted  by  the  Con- 
gress and  became  law  when  it  was  signed 
by  President  Kennedy  on  October  4,  1961. 
The  rest  of  the  story,  covering  some 
6'  >  years,  is  a  fariiiliar  one  to  those  of 
uswno  have  followed  the  development  of 
a  park.  There  were  the  usual  budgetai-y 
difficalties,  the  frustrations  incident  to 
escalating  land  prices,  and  the  problems 
of  assembling  all  of  the  lands  necessary 
to  satisfy  the  legislative  requirements  for 
establishment  of  the  park.  I  need  not  try 
to  detail  these  problems  here.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  they  have  at  long  last  been  met 
and  that,  as  a  result,  the  park  has  now 
been  established. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  deliberately  re- 
frained thus  far  from  mentioning  one 
name  that  -  uns  through  this  whole  story, 
but  I  can  refrain  no  longer.  I  refer  to  our 
colleague    from    Ohio,    the    Honorable 
Frances  P.  Bolton.  To  her  more  than 
to   any   other   one   person   belongs   the 
credit  for  establishment  of  Pi.scataway 
Park.  It  was  she  who  frustrated  tlie  plan 
to  put  an  oil  tank  farm  at  Piscataway 
by  purchasing  the  land  that  was  to  be 
used  for  this  purpose.  It  was  she  who 
headed  the  Accokeek  Foundation  when 
it  was  started  and  helped  to  finance  it. 
It  was  she  who  worked  with  her  neigh- 
bors to  organize  grassroots  support  for 
the  park  proposal.  It  was  she  who  spear- 
headed the  antisev/age  treatment  plant 
movement.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  owe  a 
great  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mrs.  Bolton, 
and  I  take  great  pleasure  at  this  time  in 
acknowledging  my  share  of  this  debt. 
She  once  wrote  a  letter  that  began: 
Occasionally  there  comes  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity to  perform  a  service  of  Listing  value. 

She  and  her  associates,  and  scores  of 
citizens  in  the  Piscataway- Accokeek 
area,  recognized  their  own  opportunity. 
They  have  performed  a  service  of  lasting 
value.  To  all  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
I  commend  their  action  and  dedication. 


OUR  NATIONAL  INSECURITY 
Mr.    WYMAN.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  enor- 
mity of  the  injury  to  the  national  se- 
curity resulting  from  7  years  of  Rob- 
ert   Strange    McNamara    is    appalling. 
Prom  Cuba  to  Vietnam  across  a  spectrum 
of  costly  mistakes,  a  DOD  philosophy  of 
penny  wise  and  pound  foolish  has  been 
stubbornly  imposed  on  ftie  Defense  Es- 
tablishment over  the  protests  of  miUtary 
leaders  and  with  the  approval  of  Presi- 
dents. This  Is  beginning  to  sink  In  with 
the  American  people. 

As  the  people  of  this  great  nation  ap- 
proach a  choice  of  whether  or  not  the 
present  President  is  to  be  given  their 
mandate  to  run  the  country  for  another 
4  years,  it  Is  well  to  remember  that  the 
departing  Secretary  of  Defense  do^^not 
have  the  ultimate  and  final  responsibility 
for  the  present  shockingly  serious  in- 
security situation.  His  decisions  and  poli- 
cies have  been  those  of  the  President,  in 
law  and  in  fact.  Little  that  McNamara 
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did  was  not  cleftr«d  with  the  President 
beforehand.  Nothing  that  he  did  was  not 
subject  to  reversal  or  change  by  hu  Com- 
mander in  Chief.  If  what  he  did  has 
harmed  the  Nation,  it  is  the  President  s 
responsibility.  Such  is  the  record.  It  was 
the  President  who  chose  this  man  ana 
who  kept  him  in  office. 

There  is  good  reason  for  concern  ana 
even  alarm  in  recent  disclosures  of  grow- 
ing Soviet  power  in  the  air,  at  sea,  and 
in  the  missile  field.  The  other  day  Sec- 
retary McNamara  himself  admitted  that 
by  1969  the  Soviets  may  have  passed  us 
in  nuclear  missile  capabilities. 

This  raises  a  good  question.  Mr.  Speak- 
er What  have  we  been  doing  in  the 
meantime?  Has  this  not  been  known  to 
McNamara  as  it  has  been  developmg?  Is 
it  not  a  fact  that,  despite  his  knowledge 
of  this  he  has  been  taking  the  national 
defense  posture  down  the  road  of  •attack 
parity"  with  the  Communist  nation? 

Does  not  the  combination  of  McNa- 
mara-L  B.  J.  realize  what  "attack  parity' 
means  if  it  is  to  exist  between  two  na- 
tions one  of'which  seeks  only  peace— the 
United  States— and  the  other  victory— 
USSR.?  AtUck  parity  with  the  So- 
viet Union  In  terms  of  a  nuclear  umbrella 
is  sheer  insanity.  It  invites  the  destruc- 
tion of  this  Nation  from  sudden,  unpro- 
voked attack,  for  it  presupposes  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  continuing  capability  in  the 
Soviet  Union  that  might  suggest  an  at- 
tack upon  the  Western  Hemisphere  from 
which  we  could  not  devastatingly  retail- 

Mr  Speaker,  we  should  have  stayed 
way  ahead  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  nuclear 
missUe  capabilities,  yet  we  have  not  done 
so  under  McNamara.  Was  this  develop- 
ment necessary? 

And  what  is  the  situation  at  sea? 
Equally  dismal.  One  needs  only  read  the 
pictorial  display  in  Time  magazine's  is- 
sue of  February  23  at  page  25.  to  see  that 
across  the  oceans  of  the  world  the  naval 
and  submarine  forces  of  the  Communist 
enemy  have  grown  to  a  position  of  equal- 
ity or  even  superiority  to  our  own.  And 
we  no  longer  have  Her  Majesty's  Navy  as 
mistress  of  the  seas,  as  a  backstop.  Was 
this  development  necessary? 

What  does  Time  say  of  the  Russian 
emerging  sea  power?  I  quote  from  its  Is- 
sue of  February  23  at  page  24: 

Admiral  GorshkoVs  ships  are  not  only 
wide-ranging  but  among  the  world's  newest 
and  best  equipped  Unlike  the  U.S.  and 
Britain  both  of  which  emerged  from  World 
War  n  with  large  surface  fleets.  Russia  had 
to  start  practically  from  scratch  after  the 
war  The  result:  while  60*^6  of  the  U.S.  fleet 
consists  of  ships  25  years  old  or  older,  the 
Soviet  navy's  surface  fleet  Is  sleek  and  mod- 
ern. "Almost  every  time  you  go  Into  a  har- 
bor ••  says  U.S.  Navy  Captain  Haftrry  Allen- 
dorfer  an  expert  on  Soviet  seapower,  "If 
there  are  no  flag  markings  and  you  pick  out 
the  cleanest  and  best  looking  ships,  nine  out 
of  ten  of  them  will  be  Russian." 

And  of  what  the  Soviet  Navy  is  doing 
to  us  in  Vietnam,  this  same  Time  article 
reports: 

Soviet  seapower  sustains  the  two  countries 
that  are  giving  the  U.S.  the  most  trouble. 
A  bridge  of  150  freighters  from  Russian  ports 
carries  to  Haiphong  the  SAMS,  the  petro- 
leum the  rockets,  the  assault  rifles  and  the 
ammunition  that  keeps  North  Viet  Nam 
fighting  and  killing  US.  soldiers.  Moreover. 
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It  is  the  fear  of  hitting  those  Russian  ships 
that  has  so  far  kept  the  U.S.  from  bombing 
Haiphong's  piers  or  mining  the  harbor.  And 
It  Is  another  bridge  of  Soviet  ships  that 
carries  the  $l,0O0.000-a-day  in  supplies  that 
sustains  Castro's  Cuba  as  the  only  Commu- 
nist foothold  in  the  (Western)   Hemisphere. 

And  of  what  provocations  have  de- 
veloped Time  writes  publicly: 

Soviet  behavior  at  sea  Is  becoming  increas- 
ingly cocky  From  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Sea  of  Japan.  Soviet  destroyers  and  trawlers 
boldly  maneuver  Into  the  midst  of  formations 
of  U  3  ships.  Frequently,  the  intruders  sud- 
denly cut  across  the  bow  of  an  American  ship 
to  test  the  skill  and  technique  of  the  helms- 
men The  Russians  also  try  to  ruin  maneu- 
vers between  the  US.  and  4ts  allies.  In  the 
Sea  of  Japan  last  year.  Soviet  warships 
scraped  the  US.  destroyer  Walker  twice  in  an 
obvious  attempt  to  break  up  a  Joint  antUub 
exercise  between  U.S.  and  Japanese  fleets. 

And   Mr.  Speaker,  as  if  this  were  not 
enough,  it  is  apparent  to  any  disinter- 
ested observer  of  recent  Soviet  air  shows 
that  the  Communists  have  planes  with 
supersonic  attack  and  intercept  capabil- 
ities exceeding  anything  we  have  been 
told    about    or    apparently    anticipated. 
Where  has  the  Secretary  of  Defense  been 
sleeping?  We  do  not  even  have  an  ade- 
quate follow-on  manned  bomber  in  pro- 
du(ftion.  Nothing  but  the  TFX  that  has 
been  tremendously  and  wastefully   ex- 
pensive, and  even  now  satisfies  no  branch 
of  the  militery  services  completely.  Yet 
it  was  McNamara  that  insisted  on  this 
multiservice  plane  over  Navy  objections. 
Or  was  it  McNamara  alone?  Where  was 
the  President?  Did  he  not  know  and  ap- 
prove •>  This  has  cost  bUllons  in  waste  and 
we  still  do  not  have  the  F-lll's  in  suffi- 
cient numbers  to  give  us  anything  like 
the  protection  we  need  against  the  Soviet 
Union.  Was  this  development  necessary? 
Mr.   Speaker,   we   cannot   police   the 
world   alone,   nor  should   we.   But   the 
British  are  withdrawing  and  who  else 
but  us  is  there  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
Communist   takeover?    Why    our   allies 
cannot  see  what  will  happen  to  them  if 
a  Communist  takeover  occurs  is  beyond 
me  but  very  few  of  them  are  doing  much 
more  than  paying  Upservice  to  the  war 
in  Vietnam,  which  itself  is  a  very  real 
part  of  an  attempt^-admittedly  in  the 
wrong  place— to  hold  the  line  against 
Communist  aggression. 

Instead  of  the  dangerous  and  Inad- 
equate policy  of  so-called  attack  parity 
with  communism,  we  should  have  re- 
mained so  mUitarily  strong  that  no  Com- 
munist nation  would  dare  attack  us.  We 
must  again  achieve  such  superior  mni- 
tary  strength.  Every  resource  of  this 
Nation  should  be  unhesitatingly  com- 
mitted to  this  effort.  The  reason  for  this 
need  can  be  sununarlzed  in  a  single  word, 
and  a  pretty  Important  one— survival. 
The  bitter  and  inescapable  truth  of  the 
present  situation  is  that  under  Secretary 
of  Defense  Robert  Strange  McNamara 
and  President  Lyndon  Johnson,  this  Na- 
tion has  declined  in  comparative 
strength,  no  matter  how  many  subsidized 
or  controlled  press  releases  from  the 
Pentagon  try  to  make  it  look  otherwise. 
The  Nation  has  become  overextended, 
militarily  and  financially,  and  des- 
perately so.  We  have  lost  thousands  upon 
thousands   of  American  lives,  and  for 


whaf  some  lousy  piece  of  real  estate  in  a 
^  country  that  could  not  be  depended  upon 
before  the  war  started,  and  most  cer- 
tainly cannot  now.  We  have  lost  thou- 
sands of  frontline  aircraft  in  tiny  Viet- 
nam while  the  Soviets  have  lost  none. 
Where  does  this  leave  us  If  war  should 
break  out  somewhere  else?  And  it  may. 
It  is  a  tinder  box  in  the  Middle  East  right 
this  moment.  We  have  suffered  over  a 
hundred  thousand  casualties  while  the 
Soviets  have  suffered  none.  And  we  are 
in  debt  up  to  our  ears  and  rushing  fur- 
ther into  debt  every  day. 

Mr    Speaker,  this  critical  and  dismal 
sUte  of  affairs  is  the  result  of  a  failure 
of  leadership  for  the  American  people. 
In  ti-uth  there  has  been  abdication  of 
leadership  by   both  President  Johnson 
and  his  administration,  much  of  It  in  the 
name  of  political  expediency.  Only  now, 
for  example,  is  it  beginning  to  come  to 
light  that  this  same  Secretary  of  De- 
fense misrepresented   the  facts  of   the 
situation  to  the  Senate  before  the  vote 
on  the  Tonkin  resolution.  Oh.  yes.  it  Is 
politely  said  by  some  Members  of  the 
other  body  that  he  was  'less  than  can- 
did"   but   everyone    who   looks    at    the 
record  knows  the  truth  is  that  he  just 
plain  failed  to  disclose  the  full  truth. 
The  credibility  gap  grows  wider.  I  sus- 
pect if  the  American  people  will  elect  a 
Republican  majority   in   the   House   of 
Representatives  where  we  can  get  con- 
trol of  an  investigating  committee  with 
the  subpena  power,  that  a  number  of 
misrepresentations  of   this  administra- 
tion will  be  disclosed  in  shocking  pro- 
portions—way   beyond    anything    they 
have  been  told  to  date.  And  not  the  least 
of  these  will  have  to  do  with  L.  B.  J.  s 
former  secretary.  Bobby  Baker.  The  peo- 
ple do  not  know  the  half  of  that  one  yet. 
and  they  probably  never  will  unless  they 
elect  a  Republican  majority  to  the  House 
in  November. 

The  savings  claimed  to  have  been 
achieved  by  the  computer-oriented  de- 
parting Secretary  of  Defense  have  been 
dissipated  in  political  handouts  continu- 
aUy  sought  of  the  Congress  by  L.  B.  J.,  or 
in  the  billions  poured  down  the  drain  of 
attempting  to  remake  TFX  into  some- 
thing the  military  told  McNamara  would 
not  work  before  it  was  started. 

Mr  Speaker,  without  overstating  a 
thing,  it  is  an  alarmingly  Insecure  mili- 
tary situation  we  find  ourselves  in  at  this 
hour.  The  American  people  deserve  some- 
thing better  than  this  mess  that  we  are 
in  They  want  something  better.  As  they 
become  aware  of  the  solemn  perils  to 
which  they  have  become  exposed  by  these 
administration  failures.  I  predict  that 
they  will  elect  a  new  President  of  the 
United  States  next  November  and  by 
an  overwhelming  margin. 

Once  the  people  realize  how  badly  they 
have  been  sold  down  the  river  by  the 
Johnson  administration,  and  how  vastly 
weakened  and  torn  asunder  this  Nation 
has  become  because  of  this  administra- 
tion's policies  of  waste,  debt,  permissive- 
ness and  accommodation,  the  revulsion 
of  the  people  will  reach  across  party  lines 
on  a  massive  scale  on  election  day.  And 
it  is  well  that  this  is  so,  for  one  of  the 
strengths  of  America  is  such  an  option 
at  the  polls.  The  hour  is  later  than  per- 


haps most  Americans  realize  and  it  is 
up  to  them  to  help  themselves  by  choos- 
ing a  new  course  and  a  new  direction  for 
America,  under  a  new  President  of  the 
United  States. 


A  BILL  TO  COMPENSATE  AMERICAN 
4  SERVICEMEN  AND  CIVILIANS  POL- 
LOWING  THEIR  RELEASE  OR  ES- 
CAPE FROM  CAPTIVITY  IN  VIET- 
NAM AND  FOR  THE  FAMILIES  OF 
CERTAIN  PRISONERS  OP  WAR 


Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wyoming? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his 
January  veterans  message  to  the  Con- 
gress the  President  set  forth  some  ex- 
cellent suggestions  with  respect  to  our 
Nation's  obligation  to  those  who  have 
fought  our  wars  and  kept  a  tenuous 
p>eace  between  conflicts. 

But  nowhere  in  the  nine-page  text  de- 
livered In  a  time  of  war  did  the  word 
"prisoner"  occur.  It  was  as  though  the  • 
nearly  1,000  men  known  or  thought  to 
be  prisoners  In  Vietnam  had  vanished 
from  the  record  as  well  as  the  battle- 
field. 

Judging  from  Hanoi's  continued  in- 
transigence regarding  the  humane  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  under  the  1949  Geneva 
convention  and  Ho  Chi  Minh's  refusal 
even  to  allow  Red  Cross  inspection  of 
our  captured  servicemen,  there  appears 
to  be  little  that  can  be  done  directly  to 
benefit  those  men  held  captive.  But  there 
are  options  open  to  Congress  for  es- 
capees, released  servicemen,  and'  those 
who  must  be  repatriated  when  even- 
tually the  war  in  Vietnam  is  ended.  We 
can  follow  the  splendid  precedents  of 
post-World  War  II  and  Korean  war 
Congresses  in  establishing  a  time-based 
system  of  compensation  for  Americans 
returned  to  their  families  following  war- 
time captivity. 

The  Pentagon  tells  me  that  as  of  Jan- 
uary 27,  1968  there  are  233  Americans 
confirmed  to  be  prisoners  and  that  some 
750  are  listed  as  missing.  Many  of  the 
missing  are  prisoners,  which  means  that 
nearly  1.000  Americans  may  be  the  sub- 
jects of  repatriation  efforts  at  some  point 
in  the  future,  just  as  Americans  were 
repatriated  following  the  Korean  war 
in  1953. 

I  today  introduce  legislation  patterned 
after  World  War  II  and  Korean  bills 
which  would  establish  a  system  of  pay- 
ments for  servicemen  amounting  to  $1.50 
per  day  for  each  day  a  claimant  was  held 
as  a  prisoner  of  war  on  which  he  did  not 
receive  adeqimte  rations.  Added  to  this 
would  be  an  additional  $1.50  for  each  day 
he  was  subjected  to  imcompensated 
forced  labor  or  inhimiane  treatment. 

Proposed  also  is  a  $75  per  month  com- 
pensation for  civilian  American  prison- 
ers over  the  age  of  18.  and  $30  for  prison- 
ers under  18.  At  last  report  two  American 
civilians  were  listed  as  prisoners  in 
Vietnam. 

Following  the  precedents,  this  bill  es- 
tablishes payments  for  survivors  of  pris- 


oners when  a  determination  of  death 
can  be  made.  This  provision  would  cover 
such  persons  as  the  widow  of  Gustav 
Hertz,  who  was  reported  dead  September 
24.  1967  after  nearly  3  years  of  captivity. 
This  act  would  be  administered,  as  are 
are  existing  programs  for  the  previous 
wars,  by  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission.  That  Commission  has  be- 
fore it  S.  2260,  which  was  introduced  last 
year  by  my  colleague  from  Wyoming. 
Senator  Cliff  Hansen.  This  measure  is 
not  for  any  form  of  blanket  comp)ensa- 
tion.  As  in  earlier  circumstances,  the  in- 
dividual would  file  his  own  claim  for 
compensation  with  the  Foreign  Claims 
Settlement  Commission.  The  claim  might 
be  allowed  in  whole  or  in  part  or  rejected 
as  the  facts  determine. 

As  veterans  compensation  measures 
go.  this  would  not  be  a  costly  bill.  It  is 
difficult  to  judge  its  actual  cost,  because 
we  have  no  way  of  ascertaining  in  ad- 
vance how  many  Americans  will  be  pris- 
oners and  eventually  repatriated  when 
the  war  in  Vietnam  ends,  or  how  many 
will  have  been  prisoners  and  have 
escaped.  However,  I  am  advised  by  the 
Pentagon  that  as  of  early  this  month  the 
aggregate  number  of  days  of  confine- 
.ment  for  all-out  escapees  and  released 
servicemen  totals  4,394. 

If  the  full  $3  compensation  were 
awarded  for  each  day,  the  cost  would 
total  $13,182.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
psychological  benefits  to  accrue  to  the 
families  of  servicemen  now  prisoners  and 
men  now  in  uniform  who  know  that  they 
might  become  prisoners  would  seem  to 
be  very  much  higher,  and  very  signifi- 
cant. This  bill  would  tell  fighter  and 
family  that  the  Congress  wants  them  to 
have  something  more  In  return  for  cap- 
tivity than  just  a  debriefing  and  a  pat  on 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  much  under- 
standable disagreement  on  the  war  m 
Vietnam.  But  even  those  who  castigate 
the  administration  for  the  conflict  and 
its  duration  have  recognized  that  our 
servicemen  are  in  Vietnam  by  order  of 
their  Commander  in  Chief.  Irrespective 
of  our  feelings  on  the  war  per  se,  we  can- 
not fall  to  discharge  our  obligation  to 
those  yoimg  American  men— husbands, 
fathers,  sons,  and  brothers— who  are 
fighting  America's  third  most  costly  con- 
flict in  a  foreign  land. 

This  measure  is  an  attempt  to  mstitute 
such  compensation  for  those  of  our  serv- 
icemen and  civilians  who  are  prisoners 
and  I  call  upon  Congress  to  support  this 
measure  as  an  indication  of  their  regard 
not  only  for  our  fighting  men  but  for 
their  families. 

Mr.  Speaker,  so  that  the  record  on  this 
bin  might  be  clear  and  complete,  I  shall 
place  the  memorandums  prepared  at  my 
request  by  the  Library  of  Congress  and 
the  text  of  the  bUl  itself  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

I  shall  also  Insert  an  excellent  article 
appearing  in  the  February  issue  of 
Armed  Forces  Management.  Author 
Craig  PoweU  has  given  us  an  incisive 
look  into  the  facts  of  POW  status  In  Viet- 
nam and  presented  proof  of  the  perfidy 
of  Hanoi's  propaganda,  which  would 
have  the  world  believe  that  American 
prisoners  are  being  treated  by  the  stand*- 
ards  of  civilized  nations. 


Mr.  Powell  asserts  that: 

There  Is  no  military  justification  for  the 
injury  or  mistreatment  of  members  of  armed 
forces  who  have  fallen  into  enemy  hands. 
They  can  no  longer  present  any  military 
threat  to  that  enemy  and  it  is  for  that  reason 
that  all  prisoners  of  war.  regardless  of  na- 
tionality, enjoy  special  status  under  inter- 
national law. 


I  place  sections  of  the  text  of  the  1949 
Geneva  Convention  on  Prisoners  of  War. 
ratified  by  the  United  States  on  Feb- 
ruary 2.  1956,  in  the  Record. 

Both  Hanoi  and  Saigon  are  signers  of 
the  Geneva  convention,  but  one  has  only 
to  look  at  Hanoi's  record  to  get  an  indi- 
cation of  Hanoi's  callous  disregard  for 
documents  to  which  she  has  affixed  her 
solemn  signature. 

The  material  mentioned  above  follows : 

H.R.  15545 
A  bill  to  provide  compensation  for  civilian 
American    citizens   and    prisoners   of    war 
captured  during  the  Vietnam  confUct 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
5  of  the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948  (50  U.S.C. 
App.  2004) .  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  In  subsection  (e)  "sub- 
section (g)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•subsections  (g)  and  (1)";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection : 

"(l)(H  As  used  in  this  subsection — 
"(A)  The  term  'Vietnam  conflict'  relates 
to  the  period  beginning  on  December  1.  1961, 
and  ending  on  such  date  as  shall  thereafter 
be  determined  by  Presidential  proclamation 
or  concurrent  resolution  of  Congress. 

"(B)  The  term  civilian  American  clUzen' 
means  any  person  who,  being  then  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  was  captured  in  North 
Vietnam  or  South  Vietnam  during  the  Viet- 
nam conflict  by  any  force  hostile  to  the 
United  States,  or  who  went  into  hiding  in 
North  Vietnam  or  South  Vietnam  in  order 
to  avoid  capture  or  internment  by  any  such 
hostile  force,  except  (1)  a  person  who  volun- 
tarily, knowingly,  and  without  duress,  gave 
aid  to  or  collaborated  with  or  in  any  manner 
served  any  such  hostile  force,  or  (il)  a  regu- 
larly appointed,  enrolled,  enlisted,  or  In- 
ducted member  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States. 

"(2)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  re- 
ceive and  to  determine,  according  to  law.  the 
amount  and  validity,  and  provide  for  the 
payment  of  any  claim  filed  by,  or  on  behalf 
of.  any  civilian  American  citizen  for  deten- 
tion benefits  for  any  period  of  time  subse- 
quent to  November  31.  1961.  during  which 
he  was  held  by  any  such  hostile  force  as  a 
prisoner.  Internee,  hostage,  or  in  any  other 
capacity,  or  remained  in  hiding  to  avoid  cap- 
ture or  Internment  by  any  such  hostile  force. 
"(3)  The  detention  benefits  allowed  under 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  at 
the  rate  of  875  for  each  calendar  month  dur- 
ing which  a  civilian  American  citizen  was 
at  least  eighteen  years  of  age  and  at  the 
rate  of  $30  per  month  for  each  calendar 
month  during  which  such  citizen  was  under 
eighteen  years  of  age. 

"(4)  The  detention  benefits  allowed  under 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  the  civilian  American  citizen  en- 
titled thereto,  or.  In  the  event  of  his  death, 
only  to  the  following  persons : 

"(A)  the  widow  or  husband  if  there  is  no 
child  or  children  of  the  deceased; 

"(B)  the  widow  or  dependent  husband  and 
child  or  children  of  the  deceased,  one-half  to 
the  widow  or  dependent  husband  and  the 
other  half  to  the  child  or  children  in  equal 
shares;  and 

"(C)  the  child  oi  children  of  the  deceased 
in  equal  shares  If  there  Is  no  widow  or  de- 
pendent husband. 
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••(5)  Any  claim  allowed  by  the  CommlB- 
slon  under  this  subsection  shall  be  certified 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  payment 
out  of  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  the 
authorization  of  this  subsection,  and  shall  be 
paid  to  the  person  entitled  thereto,  except 
that  If  a  person  entitled  to  payment  under 
this  section  Is  under  any  legal  disability,  pay- 
ment shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  the 
provUlons  of  subsection   (e»   of  this  section. 

••(6>  Each  claim  filed  under  this  section 
must  be  filed  not  later  than  three  years  from 
whichever  of  the  following  dates  last  occurs : 

■  (A)  The  date  of  enactment  of  this  sub- 
section: 

••(B)  The  date  the  civilian  American  citi- 
zen by  whom  the  claim  is  filed  returned  to 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States:  or 

•(C)  The  date  upon  which  the  Commis- 
sion at  the  request  of  a  potentially  eligible 
•urvlvor.  makes  a  determination  that  the 
civilian  American  citizen  has  actually  died  or 
may  be  presumed  to  be  dead,  in  the  case  of 
any  civilian  American  citizen  who  has  not 
returned   to  the   Jurisdiction  of   the  United 

States.  ^  ^ 

The  Commission  shall  complete  Its  deter- 
minations for  each  claim  filed  under  this 
subsection  at  the  earlier  pracUcable  date,  but 
not  l»»er  tb«B  one  year  after  the  date  on 
which  such  claim  was  filed 

••(7)(Ai  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  Uils  subsecUon. 
including  necessary  administrative  expenses. 

••(B(  The  Commission  shall  determine, 
from  time  to  time,  the  share  of  Its  adminis- 
trative expenses  attributable  to  the  perform- 
ance of  Its  functions  under  this  subsection 
and  make  the  appropriate  adjustments  In  lU 
accounts,  and  deternUnatlons  and  adjust- 
ments made  pursuant  to  this  subparagraph 
shall  be  final  and  conclusive." 

Sec.  2.  Section  6  of  the  War  Claims  Act  or 
1948  1 50  U.S.C.  App.  2005)  is  amended  as 
follows: 

1 1 1  by  redesignating  subsection  (ft  assub- 

sectioX^(  g  1 ;  and 

(2i    by   Inserting  Immediately   after  sub- 
.  section  (e»  the    ollowlng  new  subsection: 

"(fHli   As  used  in  this  subsection — 

"(A»  the  term  -Vietnam  conflict'  relates  to 
the  period  beglrning  December  1.  1961.  and 
ending  on  such  date  as  shall  thereafter  be 
determined  by  Presidential  proclamation  or 
concurrent  resolution  of  the  Congress. 

•i  B)  The  term  prisoner  of  war"  means  any 
regularly  appointed,  enrolled,  enlisted,  or  in- 
ducted member  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  who  was  held  as  a  prisoner  of 
war  for  any  period  of  time  during  the  Viet- 
nam conflict  by  any  force  hostile  to  the 
United  States,  except  any  such  members  who, 
at  any  time,  voluntarily,  knowingly,  and 
without  duress,  gave  aid  to  or  collaborated 
with,  or  In  any  manner  served,  such  hoatUe 
force. 

••(2t  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  re- 
ceive and  to  determine,  according  to  law,  the 
amount  and  validity,  and  provide  for  the 
payment  of  any  claim  filed  by  any  prison  of 
war  for  compensation  for  the  failure  of  the 
hoeUle  force  by  which  he  was  held  as  a  prls- 
,  oner  of  war.  or  Its  agents,  to  furnish  him  the 
quantity  or  quality  of  food  prescribed  for 
prisoners  of  v/kt  under  the  terms  of  the 
Geneva  Convention  of  August  12,  1949.  The 
compensation  allowed  to  any  prisoner  of  war 
under  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  shall 
be  at  the  rate  of  $1.50  for  each  day  on  which 
he  was  held  as  a  prisoner  of  war  and  on 
which  such  hostile  force,  or  Its  agents,  failed 
to  furnish  him  such  quantity  or  quality  of 
food 

'•(3)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  re- 
ceive and  to  determine,  according  to  law, 
the  amount  and  validity  and  provide  for  the 
payment  of  any  claim  filed  by  any  prisoner  of 
war  for  compensation — 

"(A)  for  the  fallxire  of  the  hostile  force 
by  which  he  was  held  as  a  prisoner  of  war, 
or  Its  agents,  to  meet  the  conditions  and 
requirements  prescribed  under  Chapter  VIII, 


section  in,  of  the  Geneva  Convention  of  Au- 
gust 12,  1949.  relating  to  labor  of  prisoners 
of  war:  or 

••|B)  for  Inhumane  treatment  by  the  hos- 
tile force  by  which  he  was  held,  or  iU  agents. 
The  term  inhumane  treatment'  as  used 
herein  shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to. 
failure  of  such  hostile  force,  or  lU  agents, 
to  meet  the  conditions  and  requirements  of 
one  or  more  of  the  provisions  of  articles  12. 
13,  14,  19.  25,  27,  28.  29.  43,  44.  89.  90.  97,  98 
of  the  Geneva  Convention  of  August  12,  1949. 
Compensation  shall  be  allowed  to  lUiy  pris- 
oner of  war  under  this  paragraph  at  the  rate 
of  $1  50  per  day  for  each  day  on  which  he 
was  held  as  a  prisoner  of  war  and  with  re- 
spect to  which  he  alleges  and  proves  In  a 
manner  acceptable  to  the  Commission  the 
failure  to  meet  the  conditions  and  requlre- 
inenw  described  in  subparagraph  (A)  of  this 
paragraph  or  the  Inhumane  treatment  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (Bt  of  this  para- 
graph. In  no  event  shall  the  compensation 
allowed  to  any  prisoner  of  war  under  this 
paragraph  exceed  the  sum  of  $1.50  with  re- 
spect to  any  one  day. 

••  ( 4 )  Any  claim  allowed  by  the  Commission 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  certified  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasun'  fof  payment  out 
of  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section and  shall  be  paid  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  the  person  entitled  thereto, 
and  shall.  In  the  case  of  death  or  determina- 
tion of  death  of  the  persons  who  are  entitled, 
be  paid  only  to  or  for  the  benefit  of  the  per- 
sons specified,  and  in  the  order  established, 
by  subsection  (d)  (4t  of  this  section. 

■•i5)  Each  claim  filed  under  this  subsection 
must  be  filed  not  later  than  three  years  from 
whichever  of  the  following  dates  last  occurs: 
•'(A)   The  date  of  enactment  of  this  sub- 
section; 

••(B)  The  date  the  prisoner  of  war  by  whom 
the  claim  Is  filed  returned  to  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States;  or 
••(C)  The  date  upon  which  the  Department 
of  Defense  makes  a  determination  that  the 
prisoner  of  war  has  actually  died  or  Is  pre- 
sumed to  be  dead.  In  the  case  of  any  prisoner 
of  war  who  has  not  returned  to  t^  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Commission  shall  complete  Its  determi- 
nations with  respect  to  each  claim  filed 
under  this  subsection  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date,  but  in  no  event  later  than  one 
year  alter  the  date  on  which  such  claim  was 
filed. 

•(6)  Any  claim  allowed  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection  shall  be  paid  from 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(7)  of  this  subsection. 

••(7)  (A)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  subsection. 
Including  necessary  administrative  expenses. 
•'(B)  The  Commission  shall  determine, 
from  time  to  time,  the  share  of  its  adminis- 
trative expenses  attributable  to  the  perform- 
ance of  Its  functions  under  this  subsection 
and  make  the  appropriate  adjustments  In  Its 
accounts,  and  determinations  and  adjust- 
ments made  pursuant  to  this  subparagraph 
shall  be  final  and  conclusive." 

(From   the  Library   of   Congress,  Legislative 

Reference  Service,  February  23, 1968] 
Legislation    Concesninc    Compensation    to 

American  Prisoners  or  War  and  Civiuan 

Internees  During  World  War  II  and  the 

Korean  War 

This  memo  Is  submitted  In  response  to 
your  Inquiry  of  February  21,  1968,  for  In- 
formaUon  regarding  previous  legislation  pro- 
viding for  compensation  to  World  War  II  and 
Korean  War  American  prisoners  of  war  and 
civilian  Internees.  In  addition,  we  lUt  the 
most  recent  figures  on  American  prisoners 
and  Internee*  in  the  Vietnam  Conflict,  with 
a  brief  Indication  of  the  applicability  of  the 
1949  Geneva  Convention  on  Prisoners  of  War. 


I.  COMPENSATION  LEGISLATION  CONCERNING 
WORLD  WAR  II  AMERICAN  PRISONERS  OF  WAR 
AND    INTERNEES 

Involved  are  two  Public  Laws,  PL  896  of 
1948  and  PL  303  of  1952.  which  we  discuss 
separately.  Public  Law  896.'  approved  by  the 
80th  Congress  on  July  3.  1948.  is  known  as 
the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948.  and  provWesJa** 
both  prisoner  of  war  and  clvUlan/nitemee 
compensation.  PrUoner  of  War  pE«<vislons  for 
compensation  can  be  found  liySectlori  6(b), 
which  we  quote: 

•Sec.  6(b)  The  Commission  Is  authorized 
to  receive,  adjudicate  according  to  law.  and 
provide  for  the  payment  of  any  claim  filed  by 
any  prisoner  of  war  for  compensation  for  the 
violation  by  the  enemy  government  by  which 
he  was  held  as  a  prisoner  of  war.  or  Its  agents, 
of  Us  obligation  to  furnish  him  the  quantity 
or  quality  of  food  to  which  he  was  entitled 
as  a  prisoner  of  war  under  the  terms  of  the 
Geneva  Convention  of  July  27.  1929.  The 
compensation  allowed  to  any  prisoner  of  war 
under  the  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall 
be  at  the  rate  of  $1  for  each  day  he  was  held 
as  a  prisoner  of  war  on  which  the  enemy 
government  or  Its  agents  failed  to  furnish 
him  such  quantity  or  quality  of  food."  ■ 

Provisions  for  civilian  Internee  compensa- 
tion can  be  found  In  Section  5(b)  through 
(c)   of  Public  Law  896: 

"Section  5(b)  The  Commission  Is  author- 
ized to  receive,  adjudicate  according  to  law. 
and  provide  for  the  payment  of  any  claim 
filed  by,  or  on  behalf  of.  any  civilian  Ameri- 
can citizen  for  detention  benefits  for  any 
period  of  time  subsequent  to  December  6. 
1941,  during  which  he  was  held  by  the  Im- 
perial Japanese  Government  as  a  prisoner, 
internee,  hostage,  or  In  any  capacity,  or  re- 
mained in  hiding  to  avoid  being  captured  or 
Interned  by  such  Imperial  Japanese  Govern- 
ment." ' 

•Section  5(c)  The  detention  benefit  al- 
lowed to  any  person  under  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (b)  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  $60 
for  each  calendar  month  during  which  such 
person  was  at  least  eighteen  years  of  age 
and  at  the  rate  of  $25  per  month  during 
which  such  person  was  less  than  eighteen 
years  of  age."  • 

Please  find  attached  a  copy  of  Public  Law 
896,  reproduced  from  V.S.  Statutes  At  Large. 
The  following  sources  should  prove  helpful 
in  terms  of  providing  a  rationale  for  this 
legislation : 

"Amending  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy 
Act:  Creating  a  conunlssion  to  make  inquiry 
and  report  with  respect  to  war  claims;  and 
providing  relief  for  Internees  in  certain  cases, 
report  to  accompanying  H.R.  4044,  from  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. House  of  Representatives,  80th  Con- 
gress, 1st  Session,  Report  No.  976.  July  17, 
1947, 

•War  Claims  Act  of  1948,  Conference  Re- 
port to  accompany  H.R.  4044.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, 80th  Congress,  2nd  Session,  Re- 
port No.  2439,  June  19.  1948. 

'War  Claims  Commission.  Hearings  before 
a  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. US  Senate.  80th  Congress.  2nd  Ses- 
sion on  H.R.  4044.  An  Act  to  amend  the 
Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act.  as  amended; 
to  create  a  commission  to  make  an  inquiry 
and  report  with  respect  to  war  claims  and 
to  provide  for  relief  for  Internees  In  certain 
cases,  February  17.  19,  March  9.  May  11, 
1948." 

Public  Law  303 ,»  approved  by  the  82nd 
Congress  on  April  9,  1952.  amended  Section 
6  of  Public  Law  896  by  adding  a  new  sub- 
section (d).  While  not  affecting  payment  to 


■  62  Stat.  1240  (H.R.  4044) . 

=  Public  lAW  896.  Chapter  826.  "War  Claims 
Act  of  1948,"  July  3.  1948.  U.S.  Statutes  At 
Large,  p.  1244. 

»  public  Law  896.  Ibid.,  p.  1243. 

'Idem. 

'^66  Stat.  47  (S.  1416). 
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civilian  internees,  this  legislation  applied 
to  members  of  the  US  Armed  '•'orces  who 
as  prisoners  of  war  during  World  War  II 
were  subjected  to  inhumane  treatment  or 
were  forced  to  perform  uncompensated  labor 
in  violation  of  the  1929  Geneva  Convention. 
To  quote  the  relevant  section  of  this  Act: 
"Subsection  (d)  (3)  Compensation  shall 
be  allowed  to  any  prisoner  of  war  under  this 
subsection  at  the  rate  of  $1.50  per  day  lor 
each  day  he  was  held  as  a  prisoner  of  war 
on  which  he  alleges  and  proves  In  a  manner 
acceptable  to  the  Commission— 

"(A)  the  violation  by  such  enemy  govern- 
ment or  Its  agents  of  the  provisions  of  title 
III.  section  III,  of  the  Geneva  Convention 
of  July  27.  1929;  or 

"(B)  any  Inhumane  treatment  as  defined 
herein." »  „  ^ 

It  should  be  added  that  this  $1.50  per  day 
is  additional  compensation  to  the  $1.00  per 
day  Insufficient  food  compensation  author- 
ized by  Public  Law  896. 

Please  find  attached  a  copy  of  Public  Law 
303  which  we  have  reproduced  from  U.S. 
Statute  At  Large. 

II.  COMPENSATION  LEGISLATION  CONCERNING 
KOREAN  WAR  AMERICAN  PRISONERS  OF  WAR 
AND   INTERNEES 

Public  Law  615.'  approved  by  the  83d  Con- 
gress on  August  21,  1954.  provides  for  com- 
pensation to  American  prisoners  of  war  and 
civilian  internees  held  in  North  Korea.  It 
should  perhaps  be  noted  that  while  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  law  was  assigned  to  the 
Foreign  Claims  Commission,  the  compensa- 
tion was  paid  from  U.S.  Treasury  appropri- 
ated funds  rather  than  from  the  War  Claims 
Fund. 

Provisions  for  prisoner  of  war  compensa- 
tion can  be  found  under  Section  2(e)    (2) 

(3)  : 

"Sec.  2(e)(2)  The  Commission  Is  authorized 
to  receive  and  to  determine,  according  to 
law,  the  amount  and  validity,  and  provide 
for  the  payment  of  any  claim  filed  by  any 
prisoner  of  war  for  compensation  for  the 
failure  of  the  hostile  force  by  which  he  was 
held  as  a  prisoner  of  wax,  or  Its  agents,  to 
furnish  him  the  quanUty  or  quality  of  food 
prescribed  for  prisoners  of  war  under  the 
terms  of  the  Geneva  Convention  of  July  27, 
1929.  The  compensation  allowed  to  any 
prisoner  of  war  under  the  provisions  of  this 
paragraph  .shall  be  at  the  rate  of  $1  for  each 
day  on  which  he  was  held  as  a  prisoner  of 
war  and  on  which  such  hostile  force,  or  its 
agents,  failed  to  furnish  him  such  quantity 
or  quality  of  food."  * 

••Sec.  2(e)  .  .  .  Compensation  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  any  prisoner  of  war  under  this 
paragraph  at  the  rate  of  $1.50  per  day  for 
each  day  on  which  he  was  held  as  a  prisoner 
of  war  and  with  reapect  to  which  he  alleges 
and  proves  In  a  manner  acceptable  to  the 
Commission  the  failure  to  meet  the  condi- 
tions and  requirements  described  In  sub- 
paragraph (a)  (referring  to  title  III,  section 
III.  of  the  Geneva  Convention  of  July  27. 
1929,  relating  to  labor  of  prisoners  of  war)  or 
the  Inhumane  treatment  described  In  sub- 
paragraph (B)  (referring  to  inhtimane  treat- 
ment which  shall  include  but  not  be  limited 
to  failure  of  hostile  force  to  meet  the  condi- 
tions and  requirements  of  one  or  more  of  the 
provUlons  of  articles  2.  3.  7,  10.  12.  13.  21, 
22,  54,  56.  or  57  of  the  Geneva  Convention 
of  July  27.  1929)."'' 

Provisions  for  civilian  Internee  compensa- 
tion can  be  found  under  Subsection  (g)(2) 

(3)  : 

"Subsec.  (g)(2)  The  Commission  is  au- 
thorized to  receive  and  to  determine,  accord- 
ing to  law.  the  amount  and  validity,  and 
provide  for  the  payment  of  any  claim  filed 
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by  or  on  behalf  of.  any  civilian  American 
citizen  for  detention  benefits  for  any  period 
of  time  subsequent  to  June  25.  1950.  during 
which  he  was  held  by  any  such  hostile  force. 
(3)  The  detention  benefit  allowed  to  any 
person  under  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  at  the  rate  of 
$60  for  each  calendar  month  during  which 
such  person  was  at  least  eighteen  years  of 
age  and  at  the  rate  of  $25  per  month  for  each 
calendar  month  during  which  such  person 
was  less  than  eighteen  years  of  age."  '° 

Benefits  were  not  paid  to  those  "who.  at 
any  time,  voluntarily,  knowingly,  and  with- 
out duress,  gave  aid  to  or  collaborated  with 
or  in  any  manner  served  such  hostile  force." 

Please  find  attached  a  copy  of  Public  Law 
615  which  we  have  reproduced  from  U.S. 
Statutes  At  Large.  The  following  references 
may  prove  helpful  in  establishing  the  ra- 
tionale for  this  legislation : 

"(c)  Amending  the  War  Claims  Act  to  con- 


fer benefits  on  certain  American  citizens  In- 
terned or  held  prisoners  of  war  during  the 
hostilities  in  Korea,  Report  to  accompany 
H  R  9390,  from  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, Senate,  83rd  Congress,  2nd  Session, 
Report  No.  2248,  August  5, 1954. 

"(d)  Extending  certain  clvlllan-internee 
and  prisoner-of-war  benefits  under  the  War 
Claims  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  to  civilian 
internees  and  American  prisoners  of  war  cap- 
tured and  held  during  the  hostilities  in  Ko- 
rea Report  to  accompany  H.R.  9390,  from 
the'  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  House  of  Representatives,  B3rd 
Congress,  2nd  Session,  Report  No.  2180.  July 
12,  1954. 

"(e)  War  Claims  Act  Amendments  of  1954. 
Hearings  before  a  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
House  of  Representatives.  83rd  Congress.  2nd 
Session  on  Bills  to  amend  the  War  Claims  Act 
of  1948,  June  7,  9-11,  and  16.  1954." 


m     SUMMARY    COMPARISON    OF    COMPENSATION    TO    MIUTARY    AND    CIYILUN     PRISONERS    IN    THE 

1948,    19S2.    AND    1054    LEGISLATION" 


Military  prisoners 
PL896  of  1948 
Sec   6(b)  $1.00 /day  compensation  for  each 
day  detaining  power  failed  to  provide  Ameri- 
can POW  sufficient  "quantity  or  quality  of 
food"  under  terms  of  July  27.  1929  Geneva 
Convention,  if  POW  has  been  held  "for  any 
period  of  time  subsequent  to  12/17/41." 
PL303  of  1952 

Amended  Sec.  6  of  PL896  by  adding  Sub 
sec  (d)  •  $1.50/day  compensation  to  American 
POW  for  each  day  detaining  power  subjected 
him  to  enforced  labor  or  inhumane  treat- 
ment contrary  to  July  27,  1929  Geneva  Con- 
vention with  same  time  period  applying  as  in 
PL896  (This  compensation  is  in  addition  to 
$1.00/day  insufficient  food  payment  in 
PL896). 

PIi615  of  1954 

Sec  2(e)  (2)  (3)  $1.00 /day  compensation  as 
in  Sec.  6(b)  of  PL896.  and  $1.50/day  com- 
pensation as  in  Subsec.  (d)  of  PL303  to 
American  POW's  according  to  Geneva  Con- 
vention of  July  27.  1929  who  were  held  for 
"■any  period  of  time  subsequent  to  June  25, 

1950" 

(Specifically  excludes  compensation  to 
those  who  '"voluntarily,  knowingly,  and  with- 
out duress,  give  aid  to  or  collaborated  with 
or  in  any  manner  served  any  such  hostile 
force."  Sec.  2(e)(1)  PL615  ). 


Civilian  internee 

Sec.  5(b)  (c)  $60 /month  compensation  If 
American  civilian  internee  was  at  least  18; 
$25 /month  If  less  than  18.  for  each  calendar 
month  interned  or  in  hiding  from  the  Jap- 
anese Government,  for  ""any  period  of  time 
subsequent  to  12/6/41." 


Subsec.  (g)(2)  (3)  $60/month  compensa- 
tion If  18  $25/month  If  less  than  18  as  in  Sec. 
5(b)  (c)  PL896,  to  American  civilian  Internee 
held  as  internee  for  "any  period  of  time  sub- 
sequent to  June  25.  1950." 


IV  CURRENT  MILITART  AND  CIVILIAN  PERSONNEL 
CAPTURED  AND  MISSING  IN  THE  VIETNAM 
CONFLICT 

We  contacted  the  Department  of  Defense 
(Legislative  Affairs.  Office  of  Plans  and  Co- 
ordination) today,  and  were  given  the  fol- 
lowing figures  concerning  American  military 
personnel  captured  or  interned  and  missing 
in  the  Vietnam  conflict.  The  figures  are  the 
most  recent,  covering  the  time  period  of 
January  1,  1961  to  February  17,  1969: 

Current  captured  or  interned 231 

Current  missing !•  °*^ 

Upon  contacting  the  State  Department 
(Office  of  Security  and  Counselor  Affairs), 
we  were  informed  that  the  most  recent  fig- 
ures on  American  civilians  Interned  and 
missing  are  as  follows: 
Current  captured  or  Interned  In  South 

Vietnam * 

Current  missing  In  South  Vietnam n 

There  are  no  known  American  civilians  in- 
terned or  missing  in  North  Vietnam. 


V  THE  AUGUST  12,  1949  GENEVA  CONVENTION 
ON  PRISONERS  OF  WAR  AND  THE  VIETNAM 
CONFLICT 

The  United  States,  South  Vietnam,  and 
North  Vietnam  are  all  parties  to  the  1949 
Convention.'-  Per  today's  telephone  conversa- 


»  PubUc  Law  303.  Chapter  167.  AprU  9,  1952. 
U.S.  Statutes  At  Large,  p.  47 

■  65  Stat.  759  ( H  Jl.  9390) 

'Public  Law  615,  Chapter  784.  Augtist  21. 
1954.  US  Statutes  At  Large,  p.  761. 

'Idem. 


"Public  Law  615,  ibid,  p.  760. 

n  Please  note:  This  comparison  indicates 
changes  In  rate  of  payment  only,  and  Is  meant 
primarily  to  illustrate  the  evolution  of  this 
legislation. 


'■'  A  July  20.  1966  article  in  The  Evening 
Star  (Legal  Status  of  Captured  Airman 
Creates  Knotty  Issue)  stated:  'It  (Conven- 
tion on  Prisoners  of  War)  was  adopted  at  a 
Geneva  diplomatic  conference  (in  1949)  and 
South  Vietnam  became  a  party  in  1954.  the 
United  States  in  1956,  and  North  Vietnam  in 

195''-"  ,.     „     . 

An  August  7,  1966  article  In  The  Washing- 
ton Post  (Cohen,  JA,  POW  Crisis  Pays  Bonus) 
addressed  Itself  to  the  North  Vietnam  reser- 
vation concerning  the  Geneva  Convention: 
••It  is  true  that  in  1957.  when  the  DRV  rati- 
fied the  convention,  it  did  so  with  the  fol- 
lowing reservation:  'The  Democratic  Repub- 
lic of  Vietnam  declares  that  prisoners  of  war 
prosecuted  for  and  convicted  of  war  crimes 
or  crimes  against  humanity.  In  accordance 
with  the  principles  established  by  the  Nur- 
emberg tribunal,  will  not  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  the  provisions  of  the  present  convention 
as  provided  In  Article  86.'  " 
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tion  with  your  Offlce.  we  are  atuchlng  the 

following:  ^    ™^     * 

•Geneva  Convention  Relative  to  the  Treat- 
ment or  Prisoners  of  W/ir  of  August  13.  1949." 
U  S  Treaties  and  Other  International  Agree- 
ments V.  6.  Pt.  3.  1965.  (Compiled,  edited,  In- 
rtpxed  and  published  under  the  direction  of 
the  Secretory  of  Stote).  pp.  3317-3645  Eng- 
lish text. 

■Prisoners  of  War."  Treaties  in  Force  A 
List  of  Treaties  ond  Other  International 
Agreements  of  the  U.S.  in  Force  on  January 
1  1967  ( Compiled  by  the  Treaty  Affairs  Stoff. 
omce  of  the  Legal  Adviser,  Department  of 
State) .  pp.  292-293 

We  hope  you  will  And  this  Information 
useful.  If  we  can  be  of  further  assistance, 
please  do  not  hesltote  to  call  us. 

Selecteb  Articus  P»om  Geneva  Convention 
Reuvttve  to  the  treatment  or  Pmsonees 
or  Wa«.  August  12.  1949 

part      n OEWEKAL      PBOTECTION      OF      PEISONEKS 

or  WAR 

Article  12 
Prisoners  of  war  are  In  the  hands  of  the 
enemy  Power,  but  not  of  the  Individuals  or 
military  uuol^'  "ho  have  captured  them.  Ir- 
respective of  the  individual  responsibilities 
that  may  exist,  the  Detaining  Power  Is  re- 
sponsible for  the  treatment  given  them. 

Prisoners  of  war  may  only  be  transferred 
by  the  Detaining  Power  to  a  Power  which  Is 
a  party  to  the  Convention  and  after  the  De- 
taining Power  has  satisfied  Itself  of  the  wlll- 
Ingnesa  and  ability  of  such  transferee  Power 
to  apply  the  Convention.  When  prisoners  of 
war  are  transferred  under  such  circum- 
stances, responsibility  for  the  application 
of  the  Convention  rests  on  the  Power  accept- 
ing them  while  they  are  In  Its  custody. 

Nevertheless.  If  that  Power  falls  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  Convention  In  any 
Important  respects,  the  Power  by  whom  the 
prisoners  of  war  were  transferred  shall,  upon 
beln«  notified  by  the  Protecting  Power.  Uke 
effective  measures  to  correct  the  situation  or 
shall  request  the  return  of  the  prisoners  of 
war.  Such  requests  must  be  compiled  with. 
Article  13 
Prisoners   of    war    must    at    all   tlmea   be 
humanely  treated.  Any  unlawful  act  or  omis- 
sion by  the  Detaining  Power  causing  death 
or    seriously    endangering    the    health    of    a 
prisoner  of  war  In  Its  custody  Is  prohibited, 
and  will  be  regarded  as  a  serious  breach  of 
the    present    Convention.    In    particular,    no 
prisoner  of  war  may  be  subjected  to  physical 
mutilation  or  to  medical  or  scientific  expert- 
menu  of  any  kind   which  are  not  Justified 
by  the  medical,  dental  or  hospital  treatment 
of  the  prisoner  concerned  and  carried  out 
in  his  Interest. 

Likewise,  prisoners  of  war  must  at  all  times 
be  protected,  particularly  against  acts  of 
violence  or  intimidation  and  against  Insults 
and  public  curiosity. 

Measures  of  reprisal  against  prisoners  of 
war  are  prohibited. 

Article  fourteen 
Prisoners   of   war  are   entitled   in   all   cir- 
cumstances to  respect  for  their  persona  and 
their  honour. 

Women  shall  be  treated  with  all  the  regard 
due  to  their  sex  and  shall  In  all  case*  benefit 
by  treatment  as  favourable  as  that  granted  to 
men. 

Prisoners  of  war  shall  retain  the  full  civil 
capacity  which  they  enjoyed  at  the  time  of 
their  capture.  The  Detaining  Power  may  not 
restrict  the  exercise,  either  within  or  without 
Its  own  territory,  of  the  rights  such  capacity 
confers  except  In  so  far  as  the  captivity  re- 
quires. 

Article  14 

Prisoners  of  war  shall  be  evacuated,  as  soon 
as  possible  after  their  capture,  to  camps  sit- 
uated in  an  area  far  enough  from  the  combat 
sone  for  them  to  be  out  of  danger. 
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Only  those  prisoners  of  war  »  ho.  owing  to 
wounds  or  sickness,  would  run  greater  risks 
by  being  evacuated  than  by  remaining  whe»e 
they  are,  may  be  temporarily  kept  back  In  a 
danger  zone. 

Prisoners  of  war  shall  not  be  unnecessarily 
exposed  to  danger  while  awalUng  evacuaUon 
from  a  flghUng  zone. 

Article  25 
Prisoners  of  war  shall  b^  quartered  under 
conditions  as  favourable  as  those  for  the 
forces  of  the  Detaining  Power  who  are  bil- 
leted in  the  same  area.  The  said  condition* 
shall  make  allowance  for  the  habits  and  cus- 
toms of  the  prisoners  and  shall  In  no  case  be 
prejudicial  to  their  health. 

The  foregoing  provisions  shall  apply  In  par- 
ticular to  the  dormitories  of  prisoners  of  war 
as  regards  both  total  surface  and  minimum 
cubic  space,  and  the  general  Instollatlons, 
bedding  and  blankets. 

The  premises  provided  for  the  use  of  pris- 
oners of  war  individually  or  collecUvely.  shall 
be  enUrely  protected  from  dampness  and  ade- 
quately heated  and  lighted,  in  particular  be- 
tween dusk  and  lights  out.  All  precautions 
must  be  taken  against  the  danger  of  fire. 

In  any  camps  in  which  women  prisoners  of 
war  as  well  as  men.  are  acconunodated.  sep- 
arate dormitories  shall  be  provided  for  them. 
Article  29 
The  Detaining  Power  shall  be  bound  to 
take  all  sanltory  measures  necessary  to  en- 
sure the  cleanUness  and  healthfulness  of 
camps  and  to  prevent  epidemics. 

Prisoners  of  war  shall  have  for  their  use. 
day  and  night,  conveniences  which  conform 
to  the  rules  of  hygiene  and  are  malntolned  In 
a  constant  state  of  cleanliness.  In  any  camps 
in  which  women  prisoners  of  war  are  accom- 
modated, separate  conveniences  shall  be  pro- 
vided lor  them. 

Also  apart  from  the  haths  and  showers 
with  which  the  camps  sliMi  be  furnished, 
prisoners  of  war  shall  be  provided  with  suffi- 
cient water  and  soap  for  their  personal  toilet 
and  tor  washing  their  personal  laundry;  the 
necessary  installations,  facilities  and  time 
shall  be  granted  them  for  that  purpose. 
Article  30 
Every  camp  shall  have  an  adequate  Infirm- 
ary where  prisoners  of  war  may  have  the  at- 
tention they  require,  as  well  as  appropriate 
diet  Isolation  wards  shall.  If  necessary,  be  set 
aside    for    cases    of    contagious    or    mental 

disease.  ^  .. 

Prisoners  of  war  suffering  from  serious  dis- 
ease, or  whose  condition  necessitates  special 
treatment,  a  surgical  operation  or  hospltol 
care  must  be  admitted  to  any  mlUtory  or 
civilian  medical  unit  where  such  treatment 
can  be  given,  even  If  their  repatriation  Is  con- 
templated in  the  near  future.  Special  facil- 
ities shall  be  afforded  lor  the  care  to  be  given 
to  the  disabled,  in  particular  to  the  blind, 
and  for  their  rehabilitation,  pending  repatri- 
ation. 

Prisoners  of  war  shall  have  the  attention, 
preferably,  of  medical  personnel  of  the  Power 
on  which  they  depend  and.  If  possible,  of 
their  nationality. 

Prisoners  of  war  may  not  be  prevented  from 
presenting  themselves  to  the  medical  author- 
ities for  examination.  The  detaining  authori- 
ties shall,  upon  request.  Issue  to  every  pris- 
oner who  has  undergone  treatment,  an  official 
certificate  indicating  the  nature  of  his  Illness 
or  injury  and  the  duration  and  kind  of  treat- 
ment received.  A  duplicate  of  this  certificate 
shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Central  Prisoners 
of  War  Agency. 

The  cosU  of  treatment.  Including  those  of 
any  apparatus  necessary  for  the  maintenance 
of  prisoners  of  war  In  good  health,  particu- 
larly dentures  and  other  artificial  appliances, 
and  spectacles,  shall  be  borne  by  the  Detain- 
ing Power. 

Article  31 

Medical  inspections  of  prisoners  of  war  shall 
be  held  at  least  once  a  month.  They  shaU  In- 


clude the  checking  and  the  recording  of  the 
weight  of  each  prisoner  of  war.  Their  purpose 
shall  be,  in  particular,  to  supervise  the  gen- 
eral state  of  health,  nutrition  and  cleanliness 
of  prisoners  and  to  defect  contagious  dU- 
eases.  especially  tuberculosis,  malaria  and 
venereal  disease.  For  this  purpose  the  most 
efficient  methods  available  shall  be  employed, 
e  g  periodic  mass  miniature  radiography  for 
the  early  detection  of  tubenculosU. 
Article  43 


'  Upon  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  the 
Parties  to  the  conflict  shall  communicate  to 
one  another  the  titles  and  ranks  of  all  the 
persona  mentioned  in  Article  4  of  the  present 
Convention.  In  order  to  ensure  equality  of 
treatment  between  prisoners  of  equivalent 
rank  Titles  and  ranks  which  are  subse- 
quenUy  crested  shall  form  the  subject  of 
similar  communications. 

The  Detolnlng  Power  shall  recognize  pro- 
motions in  rank  which  have  been  accorded 
to  prisoners  of  war  and  which  have  been 
duly  notified  by  the  Power  on  which  these 
prisoners  depend. 

ArticU  44  ' 

Officers  and  prisoners  of  equivalent  stotus 
shall  be  treated  with  the  regard  due  to  their 
rank  and  age. 

In  order  to  ensure  service  In  officers  camps, 
other  ranks  of  the  same  armed  forces  who, 
as  far  OS  possible,  speak  the  some  language, 
shall  be  assigned  In  sufficient  numbers,  ac- 
count being  taken  oi  the  rank  of  officers  and 
prisoners  of  equivalent  stotus.  Such  orderlies 
shall  not  be  required  to  perform  any  other 

work 

Supervision  of  the  mess  by  the  officers 
themselves  shall  be  facllltoted  in  every  way. 
Article  89 

TJie  disciplinary  punishments  applicable  to 
prisoners  of  war  are  the  following : 

(DA  fine  which  shall  not  exceed  50  per 
cent  of  the  advances  of  pay  and  working  pay 
which  the  prisoner  of  war  would  otherwise 
receive  under  the  provisions  of  Articles  60 
and  62  during  a  period  of  not  more  than 
thirty  days.  ^    . 

(2)  Discontinuance  of  privileges  granted 
over  and  above  the  treatment  provided  for  by 
the  present  Convention. 

(3)  Fatigue  duties  not  exceeding  two  hours 

dally. 

(4)  Confinement. 
The    punishment    referred    to   under    (3) 

shall  not  be  applied  to  officers. 

In  no  case  shall  disciplinary  punlshmento 
be    inhuman,    brutol    or   dangerous    to   the 
health  of  prisoners  of  war. 
Article  90 

The  duration  of  any  single  punishment 
shall  in  no  case  exceed  thirty  days.  Any 
period  of  confinement  awalUng  the  hearing 
of  a  disciplinary  offence  or  the  award  of  dis- 
ciplinary punishment  shall  be  deducted  from 
an  award  pronounced  against  a  prisoner  of 

W&T 

The  maximum  of  thirty  days  provided 
above  may  not  be  exceeded,  even  if  the  pris- 
oner of  war  Is  answerable  for  several  actt  at 
the  same  time  when  he  Is  awarded  punish- 
ment, whether  such  acts  are  related  or  not 

The  period  between  the  pronouncing  of 
an  award  of  disciplinary  punishment  and 
Its  execution  shall  not  exceed  one  month. 

When  a  prisoner  of  war  Is  awarded  a  fur- 
ther disciplinary  punishment,  a  period  of  at 
least  three  days  shall  elapse  between  the 
execution  of  any  two  of  the  punlshmento. 
If  the  duration  of  one  of  these  Is  ten  days 

or  more. 

Article  97 

Prisoners  of  war  shall  not  In  any  case  be 
transferred  to  penitentiary  estobllshmento 
(prisons,  penitentiaries,  convict  prisons,  etc.) 
to  undergo  disciplinary  punishment  therein. 

All  premises  in  which  disciplinary  punlsh- 
mento are  undergone  shall  conform  to  the 
sanitary  requiremento  set  forth  In  Article  25 


A  prisoner  of  war  undergoing  punishment 
Shall  be  enabled  to  keep  jilmaeU  In  a  stato 
of  cleanliness.  In  confprmlty  with  Article  29. 

Officers  and  persons  of  equivalent  stotus 
•  'shall  not  be  lodged  In  the  same  quarters  as 
nori-oonitalssloned  officers  or  men. 

Women  prisoners  of  war  undergoing  dis- 
ciplinary punishment  shall  be  confined  in 
separate  quarters  from  mile  prisoners  of  war 
and  shall  be  under  the  Immediate  super- 
vision of  women. 


[Prom  Armed  Forces  Management  magazine. 
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Can  World  Pressures  Open  Hanoi's  Doors? 
(Craig  Powell) 
In    the   face   of   universal   condemnation, 
the  government  of  North  Vietnam  and  the 
National  Liberation  Front  have  violated  per- 
sistently   the   elementary    restraints   of    the 
Geneva  Convention  relative  to  the  treatment 
of  prisoners-of-war.  With  equal  callousness 
the  enemys  propaganda  apparatus  has  been 
exploiting  US.  military  men  and  is  trafflclc- 
ing  in  prisoner-of-war  propaganda  films  ana 
photographs.  However,  throughout  the  world 
there  has  been  an  accelerating  reaction   to 
these    violations    of    international    law   and 
decency.  Too,  Hanoi  has  proven  ever-sensi- 
tive  to   this    world  opinion.   If   the    United 
States'   prisoners-of-war  in  North    Vietnam 
are  to  know  even  minimal  decencies,  then 
increasing  world  pressures  must  be  brought 
to  bear  on  that  government. 

The  fake  walls  of  Hanoi's  modern  day 
"Potemkln  Village"  must  be  brought  down. 
Whether  that  village  exlsto  as  an  actual  com- 
pound or  merely  in  principle,  the  thinly 
veiled  facade  must  be  drawn  aside  to  dis- 
close the  realities  that  lie  behind. 

The  North  Vietnamese  government  and  the 
Viet  Cong  have  touted  a  humanltorian  poUcy 
toward  prlsoners-of-war.  Yet  the  facte  reveal 
that     they     have     systematically     deprived 
prisoners  of  their  legal  international  righto 
and  there  has  been  deUberate  mistreatment 
of  captured   allied   personnel.   The  solution 
to  the  riddle  Is  simple.  If  Hanoi  would  have 
the  world  believe  that  Ite  "village'.'  Is  sound 
and  not  merely  a  false-fronted   HoUywood 
movie  set.  It  need  only  permit  independent 
verification  of  I  to  claims  by  any  neutral  gov- 
ernment or  Impartial  International  agency. 
Most   nations   of   the   civilized   world,   in 
order  to  preclude  man's  inhumanity  to  man, 
have  ratified  the  provisions  of  the  Geneva 
Convention    which    outlined    safeguards    to 
protect  the  righto  of  prlsoners-of-war.  Both 
North  and  South  Vietnam  are  signatories  to 
the  articles.  Yet,  it  Is  apparent  that  Hanoi's 
claims  of  humanity  are  all  too  reminiscent 
of  the  villages  of  the  Ukraine  in  1787.  Like 
the    false-fronted    buildings    that    Marshall 
Potemkln     allegedly    constructed     to     hide 
death    and   disorder   from   the   eyes   of   his 
empress   and    paramour,    Catherine   II.    the 
communist  protestotlons  seem  to  be  merely 
propaganda  trickery  to  disguise  the  flagrant 
failure  to  adhere  to  the  Convention. 

Captured  enemy  soldiers  shall  be  treated 
as  bona  fide  prisoners-of-war.  North  Vietnam 
has  been  unrelenting  in  Ito  position  that  the 
American  pUoto  captured  In  the  North  are 
not  soldiers  but  "pirates  "  and  major  crimi- 
nals liable  to  Judgment  under  North  Viet- 
namese law.  This  contention  often  Is  based 
on  ground  that  the  Geneva  Convention  does 
not  apply  In  the  absence  of  a  formal  declara- 
tion of  war.  (Article  2  of  the  Convention 
clearly  negates  such  argumento  and  clearly 
specifies  that  the  Convention  appUes  to  any 
armed  conflict  which  may  arise  between 
parties,  "even  If  the  stote  of  war  Is  not 
recognized  by  one  of  them.") 

Early  last  year,  Ho  Chi  Minh  formally  an- 
nounced that  allied  prisoners  would  be  tried 
as  war  criminals.  Paced  with  an  immediate 
rumbling  of  opposition.  Ho  backed  off  and 
the  trials  have  not  taken  place,  although  the 
communlsto  still  contend  they  are  only  being 
held  In  abeyance 


Each  party  in  a  major  military  conflict 
has  the  obligation  to  collect  names  and  other 
vital  information  concerning  pnsoners-of- 
war  and.  forward  this  information  to  the 
powers  concerned  through  the  "'termediori/ 
of  a  protecting  power.  As  of  the  end  of  ia6< 
there  were  more  than  230  American  pereon- 
hel  believed  captured  or  Interned.  Addition- 
ally there  are  more  than  635  missing.  Un- 
fortunately, it  Is  not  possible  to  determine 
the  exact  stotus  of  these  men  In  light  of  the 
communlsto'  refusal  to  provide  names  or 
numbers  of  all  the  men  currently  held  cap- 
tive This  refusal  causes  needless  uncertelnty 
to  the  missing  men's  families  and  provides 
the  suspicion  that  the  enemy  does  not  desire 
to  be  held  accountable  for  prisoners. 

The  protecting  power  will  verify  the  con- 
ditions under  which  prisoners  are  detained 
and  will  safeguard  their  rights.  Traditionally, 
when  a  protecting  power  has  not  been  estob- 
llshed  or  formal  protection  cannot  be  ar- 
ranged, the  ICRC  (International  Committee 
of  the  Red  Cross)  has  performed  this  func- 
tion Despite  repeated  attempts  of  ICRC  to 
secure  permission  to  fulfill  this  role,  the 
North  Vietnamese  government  and  NLP  have 
refused  steadfastly  to  allow  any  neutral 
agency  to  enter  that  country  for  the  purpose 
of  investigating  the  POWs'  conditions. 

Prisoners-of-war  will  not  be  isolated  from 
the  outside  world  and  are  entitled  to  corre- 
spond with  their  families  and  receive  parcels 
from  the  outside.  Some  letters  literally  have 
"found  their  way  out"  and  several  prisoners 
have  been  seen  by  selected  Joumallsis  and 
foreign  visitors,  but  the  great  majority  has 
been  cut  off  totally  from  the  outelde  world. 
Over  the  past  12  months  only  50  letters  have 
been  received  from  prisoners  in  North 
Vietnam. 

Of  475  Christmas  parcels  sent  to  prisoners 
by  their  families  In  the  U.S..  more  than  400 
had  already  been  rebuffed  and  returned  and 
the  remainder  are  trickling  back  as  time  goes 


Prisoners  will  be  treated  humanely  and 
protected  both  in  person  and  honor,  and 
against  acts  of  violence  or  intimidation,  in- 
sults and  public  curiosity.  On  June  24,  1965, 
Sgt.  Harold  Bennett  was  murdered  by  the 
Viet  Cong  in  admitted  reprisal  for  the  execu- 
tion of  terrorlsto  by  the  government  of  South 
Vietnam. 

In  like  manner  the  NLF  announced  the 
reprisal  murders  of  Capt.  Humbert  R.  Versace 
and  Sgt.  Kenneth  M.  Roraback. 

In  mid- 1966,  the  North  Vietnamese  au- 
thorities paraded  captured  American  pilots 
through  angry  crowds  of  people  In  the  streeto 
of  Hanoi.  American  pllote  were  placed  on  dis- 
play at  propaganda  press  conferences,  and 
obviously  helpless  prisoners  such  as  Lt.  Col. 
Larsen,  Lt.  Col.  Hughes  and  Lt.  Schlvely  have 
been  shown  In  films  exhibited  In  the  U.S. 

The  examples  listed  here  are  only  a  few  of 
the  incldente  that  have  been  validated.  Many 
more,  Indicated  or  suspected,  have  given  rise 
to  grave  concern  by  the  U.S.  government  for 
the  welfare  of  Ite  servicemen.  Every  effort  has 
been  made  to  negotiate  with  the  North  Viet- 
namese on  the  stotus  of  American  PQWs. 
Every  effort  has  been  both  frustrating  and 
futile. 

Therefore.  It  Is  unfortunate  that  the  arena 
Is  a  frustrating  one.  The  nature  of  the  situa- 
tion is  filled  with  ambiguities  and  contra- 
dictions. 

Under  such  clrcumstonces  the  obstacles  to 
negotiations  are  almost  insurmountable.  Re- 
peated appeals  to  Hanoi  on  the  part  of  the 
US  government  have  been  unsuccessful.  It 
Is  difficult  to  negotiate  for  the  mutual  re- 
patriation of  sick  and  wounded  prisoners 
when  the  North  Vietnamese  authorities  re- 
fuse to  acknowledge  the  existence  of  any 
North  Vietnamese  mlUtory  In  South  Viet- 
nam This  farce  continues  despite  the  exist- 
ence of  almost  two  thousand  North  Viet- 
namese confined  In  POW  camps  In  the  South. 
Even  in  those  cases  In  which  there  has 
been  unilateral  repatriation  of  North  Viet- 


namese prisoners  (there  is  absolutely  no  evi- 
dence to  indicate  that  the  total  of  nine 
Americans  released  over  the  years  by  the 
Viet  Cong  has  been  reactive  to  these  repatria- 
tions) the  official  Hanoi  position  has  been 
to  disown  them  as  North  Vietnamese  citizens. 
Rather,  they  officially  have  accepted  them  as 
refugees  from  the  untenable  situation  in  the 
South.  Since  January  1966,  100  prisoners  have 
been  returned  to  the  North. 

Thus  the  arena  is  a  counterfeit  one,  with 
the  North  Vietnamese  government  carrying 
out  a  monstrous  fraud.  The  masquerade  is 
becoming  Increasingly  clear  to  the  world  at 
laree   and   no   amount   of   protestation    ran 
coiitinue  to  hide  the  Janus  face  of  Hanoi. 
Over  the  past  months,  every  shred  of  in- 
formation that  has  come  out  of  North  Viet- 
nam has  cast  most  serious  doubte  upon  the 
communist  statemente  that  American  prison- 
ers are  being  treated  In  a  humane  manner 
There  Is  additional  evidence  that  the  enemy 
is  toklng  every  opportunity  to  make  certain 
Americans   the   victims   of    the   propaganda 
mill    to    enhance    the    communist    position. 
Albeit  reluctontiy,  only  one  conclusion  can 
be  drawn.  Some  U.S.  airmen  are  being  sub- 
jected   to    mentol,    emotional    and    physical 
abuse    Thus   the    majority   of   the   enemys 
claims  appear  to  be  hypocritical  pretenses 
to  avoid  world  censure. 

It  is  not  possible  for  any  rational  think- 
ing individual  to  draw  any  other  conclusion 
Even  the  most  cursory  examination  of  the 
Incldente  of  the  past  two  years  must  make 
one  strongly  suspicious  of  the  communists 
contentions.  For  all  practical  purposes,  In- 
formation that  has  reached  the  outelde  world 
has  been  most  obviously  controlled  by   the 
Hanoi  propagandlste.  Whether  in  the  lorm  of 
personal  contact,  interview,  written  or  filmed 
Sorte,  all  clearly  Indicate  Intimate  super- 
vision and  are  released  only  through  com- 
munist-approved sources  or  private  parties 
^ready    clearly    established    as    sympathetic 
to  the  North  Vietnamese  cause. 

Of  all  of  the  photography  and  film  reports 
that  have  come  out  of  North  Vietnam,  the 
vast  majority  of  It  has  come  through  two 
prime  sources,  either  an  East  German  com- 
oaiw  owned  by  the  German  Democratic  Re- 
?ubUc  or  the  Lmmunlst-approved  Japan^e 
news  agency  of  Tq?yo.  A  number  of  Indlca- 
Uons  point  up  thkt  this  footage  obviously 

Is  staged :  ,  .  „„ 

There  are  reported  to  be  some  nine  prison 
camV«  m  the  North  (It  Is  difficult  to  verify 
tX  fact  inasmuch  as  the  Hanoi  officials 
have  refused  to  identty  these  camps  or  cils- 
clc^l  their  location  as  required  by  the  Geneva 
convention).  To  date,  filming  has  been  al- 
lowed m  only  one  <:°°'PO^ind jne^x  or  \n 
Hanoi,  which  Is  claimed  to  be  a  former 
French  Army  camp.  North  Vietnamese  au- 
thorities allege  that  the  prUoners  here^tre 
living  well  and  being  well  treated  !et  they 
hlve'conslstentiy  refused  to  a|ow  any  visits 
to  the  other  camps,  giving  ff «  "  ^^!,.?^g 
sumption  that  this  compound  Is  a  shownlace 
for  propaganda  purposes. 

T^e  camp  that  has  been  filmed  Is  said  to 
have  from  30  to  50  prisoners  But  almost 
aU  the  film  that  has  been  allowed  out  of 
North  Vietnam  has  been  repetitious  filming 
of  SI  lime  10  to  20  Americans  who  appear 
in  most  sequences,  whether  within  thU 
camp,  at  press  Interviews,  or  In  discussions 
^^  foreign  newsmen  or  groups  such  as  the 
^S  Quakirs  who  made  unauthorized  vlslte 
to  North  Vietnam. 

East  German  pictures  have  f^o"!^  ^- 
quences  of  Americans  entering  the  dining 
hall  (the  prisoners  reportedly  must  return  to 
their  cells  to  eat  as  the  dining  hall  has  no 
seating  facilities).  During  this  motion  pl^ 
t^  sequence  the  dining  tobies  are  lo«led 
^  fi^lt.  stew  and  bread.  Yet.  In  a  camP 
Supposedly  housing  50  Americans,  only  three 
or  fovTr  appear  In  the  footage.  Only  ^o"r  trays 
appear  and  there  are  no  eating  utensil* 
available. 
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There  have  been  occasions  In  which  Amer- 
ican airmen  have  made  allegedly  voluntary 
statements.  But  close  examination  of  Up 
movemenu  have  made  it  clear  that  the  com- 
munists have  dubbed  In  voices  In  most  In- 
stances the  physical  appearance  and  be- 
havior of  the  captured  men  belle  any  thought 
that  either  their  appearance  or  their  state- 
ments were  voluntary. 

In  May  1966.  a  Navy  pilot.  Odr.  Jeremiah 
A.  Denton  Jr..  was  Interviewed  by  a  Japanese 
TV  network  While  Denton  said  that  he  was 
receiving  adequate  food  and  clothing,  he  ap- 
peared drawn  and  haggard,  spoke  haltingly, 
rolled  his  eyes  continually  and.  at  times, 
stared  blankly  at  the  celling. 

Leaders  In  Hanoi  have  released  a  number 
of  sequences  depleting  the  capture  of  Ameri- 
can pilots  at  the  time  they  were  shot  down. 
To  some  It  may  seem  unusual  that,  on  so 
many  occasions,  there  were  professional  cam- 
era crews  Immediately  at  the  scene  almost  aa 
though  prearranged.  On  at  least  one  occa- 
sion, the  capture  sequence  shows  an  Ameri- 
can flyer  at  the  time  of  his  capture,  accord- 
ing to  the  commentary.  Unfortunately  for 
the  propagandist,  the  pilot  named  was  shot 
down  in  1966.  while  the  German  camera 
crew  making  the  photographs  apparently  did 
not  arrive  In  North  Vietnam  until  sometime 
m  1967. 

Further  substantiating  the  contention  that 
prisoners  are  subjected  to  undue  pressure  was 
the  appearance  of  Lt.  Cdr.  Richard  Stratton 
during  a  press  conference  In  March  1967. 
Strattons  physical  appearance  and  actions 
while  his  tape-recorded  confession  to  war 
crimes  was  played  was  such  a«  to  de  de- 
scribed by  eyewitnesses  as  a  "frightening  ex- 
perience." To  those  who  saw  the  subsequent 
TV  footage,  there  could  be  little  doubt  that 
the  Navy  flyer  either  was  under  the  Influence 
of  drugs  or  had  been  emotionally  pressured, 
or  both.  The  film  resulted  In  such  wcwld  pro- 
test that  Hanoi,  over  the  Intervening  months, 
has  gone  to  great  lengths  to  convey  the  Im- 
pression that  Cdr  Stratton  is  both  mentally 
and  physically  well  by  showing  him  In  many 
of  the  picture*  that  have  been  released  re- 
cently. 

The  subject  of  brainwashing  Itself  has  be- 
come a  complex  one  In  the  current  situation. 
There  has  not  >een  sufllclent  evidence  to  es- 
tablish that  either  the  North  Vietnamese  or 
the  Viet  Cong  have  as  yet  resorted  to  brain- 
washing In  Its  classic  sense.  I.e.  the  total  de- 
struction of  an  Individuals  personality 
through  the  use  of  drugs,  mental  and  physi- 
cal torture  to  the  point  that  the  victim  lit- 
erally becomes  a  vegetable  However,  there  Is 
no  question  that  allied  airmen  are  subjected 
to  strong  political  and  ideo'ogtcal  Indoctrina- 
tion. 

Even  In  South  Vietnam,  where  the  Viet 
Cong  have  no  permanent  camps  but  do  keep 
small  numbers  of  prisoners  on  the  move  with 
the  VC  units,  this  practice  is  carried  out 
Last  November.  Tom  Hayden.  a  co-founder  of 
Students  from  Democratic  Society  who  ap- 
pears to  move  freely  behind  the  Bamboo  Cur- 
tains, surfaced  In  Cambodia  escorting  three 
American  soldiers  who  had  been  released  by 
the  Viet  Cong,  again  obviously  selected  for 
the  propaganda  value.  Although  the  U.S. 
Army  has  not  yet  completed  its  investigation 
Into  this  case,  one  conclusion  seems  evident. 
Sgts.  Daniel  Pltzer.  Edward  Johnson  and 
James  Jackson  may  not  have  been  subjected 
to  classic  "brainwashing."  but  they  had  re- 
ceived many  hours  of  Indoctrination.  This 
fact  has  been  substantiated  further  by  the 
testimony  of  a  Viet  Cong  defector  who  has 
testified  that,  over  a  two-year  period,  he  per- 
sonally interrogated  and  attempted  to  Indoc- 
trinate Pltzer  and  Johnson. 

It  must  also  be  considered  that  torture  and 
Inhumane  treatment  can  take  many  forms. 
The  American  flyers  held  In  North  Vietnam 
all  are  mentally  and  physically  active  men. 
To  these  men.  the  solitary  and  sedentary  life 
to  which  they  are  subjected  In  the  N<wth  is 
In  Itself  a  type  of  mental  torture.  Even  the 


communisU'  film  reveals  the  Isolated  exist- 
ence that  these  men  are  forced  to  live. 

There  U  no  question  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese government  Is  falling  to  live  up  to  Its 
commitments  and  obligations  under  the  Gen- 
eva Convention.  At  the  same  time,  the  United 
States  Is  making  every  conscientious  effort  to 
ensure  that  the  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet 
Cong  prisoners  In  the  South  are  being  prop- 
erly protected.  Including  visits  and  inspec- 
tions by  the  ICRC. 

Moreover,  action  Is  being  taken  by  the 
US.  to  aid  the  American  servicemen  who  are 
held  prisoners  or  missing. 

The  census  of  the  United  SUtes  has  Just 
passed  the  200-mllllon  mark.  Of  this  number, 
at  least  250  are  believed  to  be  prlsoners-of- 
war  in  Southeast  Asia.  These  men  represent 
an  almost  Infinitesimal  segment  of  the 
American  populace.  Many  would  believe  that 
that  gigantic  bvireaucracy  of  government 
would  be  little  concerned  about  them,  but 
the  facts  do  not  bear  this  out.  Prom  the 
White  House  through  the  many  federal  agen- 
cies, there  are  considerably  more  top  ofBclals 
working  in  behalf  of  the  POWs  than  there  are 
prisoners  themselves. 

At  the  Department  of  Defense  level,  a  Prls- 
oner-of-War  Policy  Committee  has  been  es- 
tablished under  the  chairmanship  of  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  (International 
Security  Negotiations)  Paul  Warnke.  The 
committee  includes  the  Service  Secretaries, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
the  Assistant  Secretaries  of  Defenses  for  Man- 
power and  Public  Affairs,  the  DOD  General 
Counyl  and  the  Director  of  the  Defense  In- 
telligence Agency. 

The  committee  meeU  approximately  every 
two  weeks  to  analyze  and  correlate  all  POW 
affairs  Subcommittee  and  working  groups 
often  meet  more  frequently.  During  these 
sessions  the  services  come  up  with  items  for 
evaluation.  The  policy  committee  then  deter- 
mines DOD  positions,  which  are  coordinated 
with  a  special  group  at  the  Department  of 
State  headed  by  Governor  Averell  Harrlman, 
who  has  been  given  personal  responsibility 
for  over-all  POW  affairs  and  serves  as  official 
US  spokesman.  At  the  present  time  these 
groups,  along  with  the  White  House  and  Con- 
gress, are  exerting  full  diplomatic  force  to  in- 
duce Hanoi  to  permit  the  International  Com- 
mittee of  the  Red  Cross  or  a  neutral  nation 
or  organization  to  take  action  In  behalf  of 
the  American  POWs  Even  as  late  as  Christ- 
mas of  last  year.  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son personally  appealed  to  Pope  Paul  In  the 
Vatican  to  Intercede. 

Within  the  office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Manpower) ,  a  special  staff  works 
in  close  coordination  with  the  Casualty  As- 
sistance personnel  of  the  Individual  service 
departments.  They  are  working  full  time  to 
protect  the  Interests  of  the  missing  and  cap- 
tured servicemen.  Intimate  contact  Is  also 
maintained  with  the  families  of  these  men. 
Defense  policy  requires  that  immediate,  sym- 
pathetic and  personal  notification  be  made  to 
the  next  of  kin  of  US.  personnel  missing  or 
captured  In  Vietnam  It  also  directs  Immedi- 
ate and  continuing  assistance  through  the 
personal  services  of  a  Casualty  Assistance  or 
Survivor  Assistance  Office. 

Never  before  in  the  nation's  history  have 
the  families  of  such  military  men  been  so  well 
cared  for.  They  are  assisted  in  every  facet  of 
their  personal  and  day-to-day  lives.  Every  en- 
deavor Is  made  to  keep  them  fully  apprised 
of  any  and  all  developmenu  concerning  POW 
affairs.  Whether  It  be  In  matters  of  finance, 
insurance,  medical  help  or  commissary  aid. 
the  Services  and  the  Department  of  Defense 
are  doing  everything  possible  to  assist  the 
families  and  make  life  as  comfortable  as  pos- 
sible for  them  pending  the  return  of  the 
serviceman. 

Nor  Is  this  assistance  limited  solely  to  help 
from  DOD.  Defense  officials  have  coordinated 
with  state  governments  and  other  federal 
agencies  to  secure  changes  in  policies  and 
procedures  to  alleviate  Individual  family 
problems.  These  have  ranged  from  the  waiver 


of  licensing  requirements  to  special  consider- 
ation in  the  area  of  social  security  benefits. 
Private  agencies  also  are  cooperating.  Even 
the  giant  television  networks,  before  broad- 
casting films  concerning  POW  activities,  are. 
whenever  possible,  notifying  DOD  of  the 
names  of  any  Identified  prisoners  appearing 
in  the  films.  This  information  Is  relayed  to 
the  man's  family. 

It  Is  apparent,  then,  that  the  US  service- 
men being  held  by  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  the  National  Uberatlon  Front  (Viet 
Cong)  have  not  been  forgotten  at  home. 
There  Is  in  the  United  States  today  a  greater 
determination  and  more  concentrated  effort 
to  Investigate  every  conceivable  Idea  and  plan 
which  can  hold  any  hope.  Warnkes  Prlsoner- 
of-War  Policy  Committee,  in  conjunction 
with  Its  counterparts  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment, is  exploring  every  avenue.  Governor 
Harrlman.  as  Ambassador-at-Large.  con- 
tinues to  play  a  key  role  in  keeping  the 
cause  of  the  POW  in  the  minds  of  world 
leaders  and  other  governmenU.  All  Ameri- 
cans are  reaching  for  new  kinds  of  initiative 
to  persuade  Hanoi  to  adhere  to  the  articles 
of  the  Geneva  Convention. 

But  this  Is  not  enough.  The  long  record  of 
the  communist  treatment  of  POWs  in  World 
War  II  and  Korea  has  established  a  pattern 
of  propaganda,  indoctrination  and  coercion. 
Hanoi  and  the  NLF  today  are  continuing  the 
pattern.  There  is  an  obligation  for  every 
moral  nation  to  stop  that  pattern.  For  what- 
ever conflicting  Ideologies  nations  may  have, 
there  Is  no  military  Justiflcatlon  for  the  In- 
Jury  or  mistreatment  of  members  of  armed 
forces  who  have  fallen  Into  enemy  hands. 
They  can  no  longer  present  any  military 
threat  to  that  enemy  and  It  is  for  that  rea- 
son that  all  prlsoners-of-war.  regardless  of 
nationality,  enjoy  special  status  under  inter- 
national law. 

This  special  status  must  be  protected  and 
world  leaders  and  world  nations  must  face 
their  responsibilities  in  Insuring  that  no  na- 
tion can  claim  the  right  to  mistreat  prisoners. 
Perhaps  Hanoi  does  not  claim  this  right.  Per- 
haps Hanoi  is  sensitive  to  world  opinion  and 
would  prefer  the  world  to  believe  that  the 
American  prlsoners-of-war  under  the  North 
Vietnamese  control  are  being  well  and  hu- 
manely treated  in  accordance  with  the 
Geneva  Convention.  Perhaps  Hanoi  should 
open  its  doors  for  the  world  to  see.  Perhaps 
the  world  should  see  to  it  that  Hanoi  does. 


A  PLAN  FOR  GRADUATE  STUDENTS 
FACING  THE  DRAFT 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  devastat- 
ing cutoff  of  the  supply  of  new  college 
teachers  as  well  as  young  men  trained  in 
natural  science,  law,  mathematics, 
health,  and  all  fields  of  social  science  and 
the  humanities  is  predicted  unless  the 
draft  law  now  in  effect  is  changed  by 
June  1968. 

The  threat  to  graduate  education  has 
been  vividly  presented  and  the  growing 
dismay  across  the  coimtry  about  who 
serves  under  present  draft  laws  is  well 
known.  The  President  and  Selective  Serv- 
ice Director  must  consider  alternatives  to 
alleviate  the  dire  situation  expected  to 
befall  graduate  students.  In  the  debate 
on  this  subject,  I  believe  equity  falls 
somewhere  between  meeting  mUitary 
manpower  needs  with  qualified  men  and 
the  requirement  that  our  society  educate 
a  large  cadre  of  young  people  to  Improve 


every  aspect  of  life  in  this  country  and  its 
international  obligations.  The  emphasis 
in  the  present  draft  system  leans  heavily 
toward  the  former  objective.  I  wisn  to 
advance  a  plan  to  create  a  balanced  draft 
policy  in  terms  of  both  critical  national 

A  delayed  induction  program  for  grad- 
uate students  and  specific  hardship  situ- 
ations would  allow  students  to  enlist  for 
military  service  at  the  completion  of  un- 
dergraduate study  but  defer  induction 
until  up  to  a  3-year  course  of  grad- 
uate study  has  been  completed.  This 
would  establish  a  program  whereby  any- 
one wishing  to  pursue  full-time  graduate 
study  can  enlist  with  one  of  the  53rvices 
but  not  have  to  begin  training  until  com- 
pleting an  advanced  degree  program.  Let 
me  describe  this  approach  by  including  a 
letter  written  to  Selective  Service  Direc- 
tor Hershey : 

Congress  or  the  UNrrED  States, 

House  or  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  2, 1967. 
Lt.  Gen.  Lewis  B.  He«shey, 
Director.  Selective  Service  System, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  General  Hershey:   The  recent  con- 
gressional   consideration    of    the    Universal 
Military   Training   and   Service   Act   has   re- 
sulted in  the  modification  and,  in  most  in- 
stances, the  elimination  of  graduate  educa- 
tional  deferments    except    for   medical    and 
dental  students.  The  need  for  graduate  edu- 
cation in  other  than  medical  allied  profes- 
sions concerns  me;  first,  because  It  may  re- 
sult in  the  termination  of  many  students 
graduate  careers  and  second,  because  of  the 
ramifications   it   may   have   on   the   nation's 
pool  and  highly  educated  manpower.  This 
nation  Is  dependent  on  a  high  level  of  educa- 
tional capacity  in  the  continuing  competi- 
tion with  its  adversaries  and  In  the  campaign 
to  develop  a  better  society.  Thus,  while  I  rec- 
ognize the  military  obligation  of  every  young 
man  and  the  overriding  importanqe  of  na- 
tional security.  Is  It  not  possible  to  couple 
the  interest  of  defense  with  educational  at- 
tainment? 

The  underlying  reason  given  by  the  Mar- 
shall Commission  and  the  Clark  Panel  for 
the  abolishment  of  graduate  deferments  is 
that  a  disproportionate  few  graduate  stu- 
dents ever  serve  In  the  Armed  Forces.  Many 
graduate  students  pyramid  deferment  on  top 
of  deferment  and  catapult  themselves  out  of 
the  draft  pool  as  only  27 -7^  ever  serve  in  con- 
trast to  70'-c  of  the  college  and  74%  of  high 
school  graduates.  While  these  figures  evi- 
dence a  sharp  disparity  and  injustice,  as  Rep- 
resentative Richard  S.  Scwelker  noted  in  the. 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  hearings. 
••These  statistics  do  not  make  every  gradu- 
ate student  a  willful  draft  dodger." 

It  is  on  this  premise  and  in  response  to 
the  need  for  persons  with  extensive  educa- 
tional  experience  that  I  propose  a  delayed 
induction    program    for    B'-a'^^a^^  ^='^"^*°^, 
Such  a  program  Is  in  keeping  with  what  is 
alleged  to  be  your  tenet  that  ".  .  .  college 
students  are  deferred  so  that  they  can  serve 
the  Armed  Forces  more  capably  when  they 
enter   later   on    .    .    ."    Is   It   possible   under 
present  law  by  administrative  directive  or 
Executive  Order  to  expand  the  1-D  classifi- 
cation, which  is  now  restricted  to  enroUees 
in  the  ROTC  program?  I  feel  that  students 
desirous    of    pursuing    graduate    education 
renardless  of  area  of  concentration,  should 
be  given  the  option  of  signing  a  contractual 
enlistment    agreement    which    would    delay 
induction    until    after    the    completion    of 
graduate  training. 

The  program  could  be  devised  so  that  per- 
sons graduating  from  college  be  aUowed  60 
days  in  which  to  sign  the  legally  binding 
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contract  specifying  a  date  for  '"^uaion  Im^ 
mediately  succeeding  the  completion  of  a 
graduate  program  of  one.  two.  or  three  years 

"^^Afany  time  that  progress  Is  unsatisfac- 
tory or  the  terms  of  the  agreement  violated 
the  student  would  be  subject  to  inimemate 
induction,  as  also  would  be  the  case  If  a  na- 
tional emergency  were  declared  by  Congress^ 
Thus  the  conscientious  graduate  student 
would  be  benefited  by  an  uninterrupted  edu- 
cational experience  and  the  Armed  Services 
would  be  benefited  by  the  additional  educa- 
Zn  obtained  by  the  e«»s««The  graduate 
students  participating  in  the  delayed  nduc- 
tlon  program  do  not  escape  the  giving  of 
heir  sophisticated  talents  and  the  Services 
would  have  a  concrete  Indication  ot  the 
number  of  specialists  entering  their  ranks. 
Those  student*  electing  to  take  their  chances 
with  the  draft,  of  course,  would  still  be 
permitted  to  do  so.  .^  „,,„ 

The  delayed  Induction  program  could  also 
be  utilized  in  exti-aordlnary  hardship  cases 
of  a  temporary  nature.  For  example,  a  family 
owning  a  farm  or  small  business  which  de- 
pends largely  on  a  draft-age  son  requires 
lime  to  liquidate  or  make  other  arrange- 
ments. Under  the  delayed  Induction  pro- 
Kram,  the  individual  could  settie  matters  of 
personal  concern  and  yet  Insure  the  Armed 
Forces  of  his  desire  to  meet  his  mlllUry 
commitment  after  a  deferment  of  specified 
length,  possibly  up  to  a  year. 

Statements  made  before  the  House  Armed 
services  Committee,  while  not  In  response  to 
this  proposal,  seem  to  support  the  pla.n.  First, 
while  considering  how  officers  cou  d  be  se- 
cured If  student  deferments  were  eliminated. 
George  Reedy.  Jr.,  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council  said  that  a  major  revision  of  the  1-D 
program  could  satisfy  officer  needs.  He  men- 
tioned the  possibility  of  confronting  studente 
with  the  alternative,  "You  can  be  a  doctor, 
will  vou  take  a  1-D  deferment  and  agree  to 
serve  as  a  doctor  or  dentist  after  you  graduate 
from  college,  after  you  graduate  from  grad- 
uate school,  after  you  have  all  the  profes- 
sional training  that  is  essential  to  make  you 
a  qualified  doctor  or  dentist."  While  Reedy 
dismissed  such  an  alternative  as  Impractical 
when  addressing  14  year  olds.  It  seems  that 
such  an   arrangement  could  be  offered   po- 
tential   graduate    students    who    have    just 
received  their  baccalaureate  degree  without 
jeopardizing    the    fairness    of    the    Selective 
Service  System. 

A  second  remark  by  Mr.  Reedy  revealed  the 
reason  for  granting  medical  and  dental  defer- 
ments to  be.  "The  point  still  remains  that  a 
very  large  percentage  of  all  medical  students 
will  serve  in  the  Armed  Forces.  In  fact,  this 
is  the  real  reason  for  granting  them  the  defer- 
ment not  because  they  are  more  essential  to 
the  society  than  a  physicist  or  a  chemist  or 
perhaps  &  Latin  scholar."  These  remarks 
lustify  graduate  deferments  purely  on  the 
basis  of  eventual  likellness  to  serve.  A  delayed 
induction  program  which  requires  &  Jirm 
commitment  from  the  student  should  be 
acceptable  because  "a  very  large  percentage 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  100'". ,  will  serve  their 

country.  ,        ,,      .  „,, 

Third  the  Honorable  Burke  Marshall. 
Chairman  of  the  President's  National  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Selective  Service,  ex- 
plained that  the  most  serious  manpower 
problem  raUed  by  abolishing  the  college  de- 
ferment is  officer  procurement.  "The  Com- 
mission majority  recommended,  as  an  excep- 
tion to  Its  policy  on  college  student  deter- 
ment that  the  Defense  Department  be  en- 
couraged to  continue  these  (1-D)  programs 
and  even  to  devise  new  ones,  so  long  as  the 
commitment  to  serve  be  made  a  firm  commit- 
ment by  the  student." 

In  response  to  the  one  possible  objection 
that  could  be  advanced,  •' Wouldn't  such  a 
plan  enable  a  student  to  defer  himself  out  of 
a  hot  war,"  I  offer  the  reply  of  George  R^edy. 
Jr   "It  Is  true  that  at  the  present  period  or 


time  a  man  faced  with  such  a  choice  might 
defer  himself  out  of  trouble.  I  beUeve  there 
are  quite  a  few  people  who  accepted  defer- 
ments in  1962  or  1963  and  who  found  they 
deferred  themselves  Into  trovible." 

I  concur  with  Mr.  Schwelker  that  not  every 
graduate  student  Is  a  willful  draft  dodger. 
Because  I  believe  that  conscientious  students 
who  recognize  their  military  obligation 
should  not  have  their  education  interrupted, 
and  because  I  beUeve  both  the  nation  and  the 
Armed  Services  will  benefit  from  the  services 
of  hiehlv  educated  and  competent  personnel, 
I  urge  the  adoption  of  a  delayed  induction 
plan  which  would  couple  the  Interest  of  de- 
fense with  educational  attainment. 

I  would  appreciate  your  comments  on  the 
feasibility  and  implementation  of  such  a 
delayed  induction  program. 

Sincerely.  n-^o 

Jackson  E.  Betts 

The  response  I  received  from  General 
Hershey  was  to  the  effect  that  induction 
and  military  service  prior  to  graduate 
study  would  not  be  harmful  to  the  stu- 
dents  themselves   or   the   Nation.   This 
thesis  was  also  present  in  a  response  to 
the  letter  from  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Manpower,  Thomas  D.  Mor- 
ris I  disagree  with  this  position  and  be- 
lieve that  either  through  an  expanded 
interpretation    of    the    1-D    deferment 
classification  or  new  regulations  for  de- 
layed enlistment  by  the  services  them- 
selves, this  plan  could  be  effectively  im- 
plemented. If  these  two  approaches  fall 
short  of  adequate  authority,  the  Presi- 
dent can  incorporate  the  plan  into  selec- 
tive service  regulations  by  Executive  or- 

der 

This  delayed  induction  program  was 
advanced  by  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Selective  Service.  The  Com- 
mission's report  on  page  44  states: 

To  satisfy  the  recommendation  against 
student  deferments,  however,  such  officer 
programs-whlch  might  even  include  scho- 
Tarship  programs,  if  necessary-would  have 
to  be  based  on  a  binding  contract  in  effect 
durl^  the  man's  time  in  college,  com- 
mlttmg  him  to  entry  into  the  Armed  Forces 
Ts  an  enlisted  man  If  he  did  not  coiiiplete 
his  program,  and  to  training  and  service  as 
an  officer  for  a  specified  time  after  gradua- 
tion. 

The  crux  of  this  plan  is  already  em- 
bodied in  the  military  services  Join-no^ 
serve-later  concept.  Graduate  students 
certainly  possess  the  "special  Quaimca- 
tions"  which  are  required  for  later  in- 
duction by  the  services.  Let  these  qu^- 
iflcations  be  recognized  and  incorporateci 
into    military    manpower    requirements 
and  both  educational  goals  and  the  de- 
fense needs  of  our  country  will  be  met. 
I  wrote  to  each  of  the  services  to  learn 
if  they  currently  operate  a  delayed  in- 
duction program.  They  do.  It  fl  ows  an 
enlistee  up  to  120  days  to  complete  work, 
study  or  personal  obligations  before  be- 
ginning training.  All  I  am  recommend- 
S  is  that  this  limited  delay  in  induc- 
tion   be    extended    to    up    to    3    years^ 
Here  are^he  letters  I  received  regarding 
present  delayed  induction  from  the  serv- 
ices: _ 

department  of  the  army,  Ofi-ice 

OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  ARWtV 

Washington.  D.C.  August  7. 1967. 
Hon.  Jackson  E.  Betts. 

inquiry  concerning  delayed  entoy  into  mlU- 
tary  service. 
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Slnc«  the  Selective  Service  System  deter- 
mines eUglblllty  for  all  deferments  from  In- 
duction, this  reply  applies  only  to  men  enter- 
ing the  United  States  Army  on  a  voluntary 
basis. 

The  Army  does  have  a  delayed  entry  pro- 
gram which  gives  a  man  who  otherwise 
might  be  subject  to  Induction  up  to  four 
months  to  continue  personal  endeavors.  Per- 
sonnel who  have  received  orders  to  report  for 
Induction  are  not  eligible  since  they  fall  un- 
der the  Jurisdiction  of  Selective  Service.  Un- 
der this  program,  men  enlisting  In  the 
United  States  Army  Reserve  for  six  years  are 
required  to  serve  three  years  on  active  duty 
with  a  delay  of  up  to  120  days  In  reporting 
for  entry  on  active  duty.  These  men  are 
eligible  to  apply  for  training  of  their  choice 
and.  If  qualified,  are  guaranteed  this  train- 
ing prior  to  enlistment. 

It  may  be  of  Interest  to  you  that  college 
graduates  who  have  completed  ROTC  train- 
ing and  been  commissioned  In  the  United 
States  Army  Reserve  may  request  a  delay  In 
reporting  for  active  duty  If  they  have  been 
accepted  by  a  recognized  Institution  of 
higher  education  for  graduate  or  professional 
study,  would  suffer  undue  hardship,  or  for 
other  cogent  reasons.  Delays  are  granted 
In  one  year  inerements.  Additional  delay  for 
gradual*  study  Is  dependent  upon  academic 
progre«s. 

I  trust  this  Information  will  be  of  assist- 
ance to  you. 

Sincerely. 

J.  L.  BUACKWELL, 

Colonel.    GS.    Office.    Chief    of    Legisla- 
tive Liaxson. 

DiV.\RTlCXI«T  OP  THB  AlE  POBCE, 

Washington.  September  7. 1967. 
Hon.  Jackson  E.  Betts. 
House  of  Representatives 

Dear  Mm.  Setts:  Recently,  you  asked  for 
additional  Information  regarding  our  De- 
layed E^nlistment  Program  I DEP  i . 

An  applicant  for  the  DEP  enlists  in  the  Air 
Force  Reserve  for  four  years  through  the 
USAP  Recruiting  Service.  Prior  to  enlistment, 
each  applicant  submits  a  written  Air  Force 
Form  941  (Statement  of  Understanding)  to 
the  recnatlng  ofBce.  volunteering  for  ex- 
tended active  duty  (BAD)  for  four  years, 
with  a  statement  that  he  may  enlist  in  the 
Regular  Air  Force  for  the  same  period  of 
time  in  lieu  of  performing  BAD. 

One  of  the  entries  on  the  AF  Form  941 
reads  as  follows:  "The  date  of  my  enlist- 
ment In  the  Regular  Air  Force  Is  scheduled 
for  (Day).  (Date),  (Month),  (Year),  and  If 
I  do  not  subsequently  disqualify  myself,  a 
vacancy  will  exist."  The  blank  spaces  are 
completed  prior  to  enlistment  In  the  DEP. 

The  enlistment  date  for  entry  in  the  Reg- 
ular Air  Force,  from  DKP.  is  established  by 
recruiting  personnel  based  on  the  desires  of 
the  enlistee  and  the  quotas  which  have  been 
assigned  to  recruiting  officials.  This  date  Is 
established  prior  to  enlistment  in  the  DEP. 

Current  regulations  provide  that  an  ap- 
plicant may  not  be  enlisted  in  the  Regular 
Air  Force  earlier  than  30  and  later  than  90 
days  after  enlistment  in  the  DEP  In  excep- 
tional cases,  a  waiver  to  permit  enlistment  In 
the  Regular  Air  Force  between  91  and  120 
days  may  be  obtained. 

We  hope  the  foregoing  will  serve  to  clarify 
this  policy. 

Sincerely, 

John  E.  Linco. 
Colonel,  VSAF  Congressional  Inquiry  Di- 
vision, Office  of  Legislative  Liaison. 

Department  op  the  Navt.  Bxtkeau, 
or  Naval  Personnel. 

Washington.  DC.  August  1. 1967. 
Hon.  Jackson  E.  Bctts, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Betts:  This  Is  In  reply  to  your 
recent  Inquiry  requesting  Information  con- 


cerning  delayed    induction    period*    In    the 
United  State*  Navy. 

Since  the  Navy  does  not  normally  induct 
individuals,  we  do  not  have  a  standard  de- 
layed induction  period.  However,  the  Navy 
does  have  a  delayed  enlistment  program 
known  as  the  Cache  Program.  This  program, 
which  has  proved  to  be  highly  successful, 
permits  young  men  to  t>e  enlisted  while  in 
school  or  employed  with  the  contingency  that 
they  will  report  within  120  days  for  active 
duty  In  the  Regular  Navy.  This  period  is  ex- 
tended only  In  cases  wherein  a  'hardship  or 
other  emergency  arises.  The  Cache  Program 
allows  an  enlistee  planning  time  to  termi- 
nate his  civilian  endeavors  knowing  he  will 
be  enlisted  In  the  Regular  Navy. 

The  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  trusts  that 
the  foregoing  information  satisfactorily  an- 
swers your  inquiry. 

By  direction  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Per- 
sonnel: 

Sincerely  yours. 

Jambs  E.  Patton, 
Commander.  VS.  Navy,  Head,  Enlisted 
Programs  Branch,  Recruiting  Division. 


Department  op  the  Navt, 
Headquarters,  US  BIarine  Corps, 

Washington.  DC  .  August  11. 1967. 

Hon.  Jackson  E.  Betts. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Betts:  This  is  In  reply  to  your 
Inquiry  of  2  August  1967.  concerning  specific 
Information  as  to  the  delay  restrictions  under 
the  Marine  Corps  120-day  delay  program. 

This  program  was  established  under  the 
provisions  of  Section  261  of  the  Armed  Forces 
Reserve  Act  of  1952.  as  amended,  subse- 
quently codified  by  section  1  of  Public  Law 
8S-861  In  section  511  (b)  of  Title  10  of  the 
US  Code.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  that  enlistees  under  this  program 
shall  enter  Into  active  duty  with  a  minimum 
practicable  delay.  Such  delay  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 120  days  except  as  follows: 

a.  Individuals  enlisting  for  positions  re- 
quiring security  clearance  for  access  to  or 
work  with  classified  military  information  or 
equipment  may  be  delayed  to  the  extent 
neceesary  to  accomplish  the  required 
clearances. 

b.  Individuals  with  special  qualifications 
enlisted  to  fill  positions  requiring  highly 
specialized  skills,  for  which  appropriate 
formal  training  courses  are  offered  only  in- 
frequently, may  be  delayed  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  ensure  that  the  enlistee  pursues 
the  proper  course  commensurate  with  his 
qualifications  and  the  requirements  of  the 
position  for  which  enlisted. 

Enlistees  under  this  program  are  classified 
1-D  by  Selective  Service,  under  the  provision 
of  paragraph  1622.13  of  the  Selective  Service 
Regulations  Selective  Service  is  notified  by 
the  Marine  Corps  on  the  date  an  enlistee 
commences  active  duty  or  at  any  date  he 
fails  to  comply  with  the  agreement.  The  local 
draft  board,  having  been  notified  by  the 
Marine  Corps  that  a  registrant  has  enlisted 
under  this  program,  will  notify  the  State 
Director,  Selective  Service,  in  any  case  in 
which  active  duty  was  not  reported  to  have 
commenced  within  the  prescribed  120  days. 

I  would  defer  to  Selective  Service  any 
specific  questions  relative  to  deferment  or 
classification  under  this  program. 

I    trust    that    the    foregoing    information 
satisfactorily  replies  to  your  inquiry. 
Sincerely, 

F.  J.  Frazcx. 
Colonel.  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  Assistant 
Director  of  Personnel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  letters  to 
which  I  have  referred  from  General 
Hershey  and  Secretary  Morris  at  this 
point: 


National  Headquarters,  Selective 
Service  St  stem. 
Washington.  DC,  August  30,  1967. 
Hon.  Jackson  E.  Betts. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Betts:  I  share  your  concern  ex- 
pressed m  your  letter  of  August  2,  1967,  with 
the  problem  of  providing  a  continuous  flow 
of  trained  Individuals  into  our  society,  and. 
at  the  same  time,  insuring  so  far  as  possible 
that  the  privilege  and  duty  of  military  serv- 
ice be  distributed  generally. 

This  Is  the  essence  of  the  problem  In- 
volved In  formulating  a  student  deferment 
program,  tor  the  ages  at  which  military 
service  is  performed  are  the  same  as  the  ages 
during  which  most  young  men  pursue  their 
studies. 

Legislation  recently  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress and  the  policies  put  Into  effect  by  the 
President  in  recent  selective  service  regula- 
tions, for  the  present  at  least,  appear  to  me 
to  be  a  good  solution  to  this  problem  which 
Is  one  that  Is  constantly  under  study. 

Fields  of  graduate  study  where  deferment 
Is  in  the  national  interest  will  be  Identified 
upon  recommendations  by  the  National  Se- 
curity Council. 

I  anticipate  that  the  recommendation  of 
the  National  Security  Council  and  the  fields 
of  study  specified  for  possible  deferment  will 
take  into  account  not  only  military  needs 
but  the  needs  of  the  civilian  economy.  I  an- 
ticipate also  that  critical  areas  of  study  will 
be  changed  from  time  to  time  as  changing 
needs  dictate. 

The  I-D  deferment  Is,  in  effect,  a  delayed 
service  program.  But  it  is  designed  solely  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  military  services  In 
terms  of  numbers  of  officers,  reservists,  and 
national  guardsmen.  It  Is  not  designed  to 
meet  requirements  of  the  military  forces  for 
certain  skills  such  as  are  acquired  through 
graduate  study. 

Such  a  program  for  graduate  students  gen- 
erally would  result  In  all  of  them  entering 
service  when  some  of  them  might  be  far  bet- 
ter utilized  in  the  national  Interest  In  a 
civilian  capacity. 

Limitation  of  graduate  school  deferments 
may  delay  graduate  study  for  some  students. 
Studies  of  military  manpower  procurement 
by  a  commission  appointed  by  the  President, 
by  a  civilian  panel  named  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  by  the  Con- 
gress which  preceded  recent  legislative  and 
executive  actions,  concluded  that  such  a  de- 
lay would  not  deter  the  serious  student  nor 
Jeopardize  the  national  Interest. 

I  appreciate  your  serious  concern  with 
this  matter  and  hope  my  comments  will  be 
of  some  value. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Lewis  B.  Hxrshet, 

Director. 


Assistant  Secretary  op  Depense, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  1,  1967. 
Hon.  Jackson  E.  Betts, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Brrrs:  I  have  given  considerable 
thought  to  your  letter  of  4  August.  Inviting 
my  comments  on  your  letter  to  General  Her- 
shey concerning  graduate  student  defer- 
ments. 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  point  you  have 
made  about  the  Importance  of  maintaining 
our  national  resources  of  highly  educated 
manpower,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  na- 
tional defense  and  the  general  welfare.  In 
fact,  the  question  as  to  whether  the  tight- 
ened Clasf  n-S  graduate  deferment  policy 
would  adversely  affect  our  resources  of  high- 
ly trained  manpower  was  specifically  ad- 
dressed by  the  Executive  Branch  and  earlier 
by  the  Marshall  Commission.  The  conclusion 
was  that  It  would  not  do  so  In  the  long  run. 
In  effect,  the  new  rules  mean  that  In  the 
future    young    men    qualified    for    military 
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service  will  have  to  do  their  graduate  and  by  the  Communists.  Closing  the  straits  ^™  O^^^^^^^^^^^*^^^^^^^^ 

prof«sionai  work  after,  rather  than  before,  to  the  Western  World  would  endanger  f.t_2V2  percent  and  Deiow    in  i^^^^  at 

m^W  Bervice.  There  has  been  no  conciu-  the  Diakarta  route,  forcing  free  world  times,  s^jo^-term  interest  rat^^^^ 

Mve^dence  brought  to  the  attention  of  shipping  south  of  Australia  via  the  Ant-  low  as  three-eighth  s  of  1  P^^f^J*  ^  "'^ 

tLe  B^ecuuve  Branch  as  to  whether  this  will  ^'^^  ^^^  ^^p^sing  Australia  to  Com-  Roosevelt  and  Truman  administratior^ 

result  in  a  lesser  or  greater  producUon  of  arcuc            ^                                                        Mr.     Speaker,     the        independence 

persons    with    post-baccalaureate    training.  ^"il^VL^XTg^  u^^n  significant  increase  in  which  the  Pederal^serve  seized  under 

considering  that  veterans  are  once  ^1^  el  -  ■^™'J=  "*"    j  strength,  including   nu-  President  Eisenhower  has  continued  and 

gible  for  financial  a^istancew,  ^"[t^^ii  S-mis^te-caSS  submarines.  Late-  it  has  been  difficult-if  not  impossible- 

"'ryrpXmy''i^or:S^er°tie!aw  and  ^ "his'S  b^iT'particularly  evident  in  for  the  PeoP^^t^^^^^^^^.th^Reiub" 

im^iem^SExLutlve  order,  the  National  /^g  Mediterranean.  This,  together  with  sentatives  to  regain  what  the  Republl 

security  Councu  may  designate  other  fields  Russia's  vastly  increased  influence  with  cans  gave  away^ 

of  study,  in  addition  to  medicine  and  allied  -     ^    ^  ^^ab  nations  in  the  Middle         The  Republican  Party  cannot  escape 

health  fields,  as  eligible  for  Il-S  deferment.  ^^^       ^        ^    potential  control  of  the  the  fact   that  interest  rates  were  low 

This  provides   needed  flexibUlty   to  review  ^,,p'' (i;_„,  uy  the  Communists.  The  vul-  under  the  Democratic  administrations  of 

problem  areas  in  terms  of  changing  condi-  °";^j,ijf '  •"' /the  Panama  Canal  which  ^Roosevelt  and  Truman.  They  cannot  es- 

tions.                                pv^^nBion  of  has  acain  been  illustrkted  by  the  acci-  cape  the  fact  that  the  genesis  of  our  cur- 

Ci^rJ  i^r'meC  T^Tat  ^tu^r^dei  5e^ta^'"Sk^^oi  a  Vpanese^hip  there  -nt    monetary   P^blems   began   under 

siring  to  pursue  graduate  education,  regard-  shows  how  world  events  and  even  world  President      Elsenhower.    J^e    /gures 

1^  of  concentration,  would  have  their  In-  history  can  be  affected  by  access  to  ship-  plainly  show  this  to  be  t^e  case  and  I 

ductlon  delayed  until  after  completion  of  j      j     gg  ^11  of  this  stresses  the  great  place  in  the  record  two  tables  showing 

graduate  ti^ining.  At  the  present  time,  I-D  f^^  ^o^tance  of  the  U,S.  presence  in  Viet-  the  drastic  Increase  In  interest  rates  that 

deferments  of  the  kind  you  propose  are  re-  »^                   p      g^^.    j^  should  give  occurred  after  the  Republicans  took  tne 

stricted  to  the  needs  of  the  Armed  Forces  "»"\  ^    strength  to  U.S.  determination  White  House  in  1953.  These  tables  com- 

'-rr^.ro'^ni.rwSul.^S^'.":  Srndb'r"tfcL^.n,en..,nV.etn...  pa„  the  ^^--^.^^^SaTror^^K 

us  student  deferments.  FEDERAL  RESERVE  SEIZED  "INDE-  i.   Yields  on  long-term  Government   bonds 

You  further  suggest  that  a  delayed  Indue-  pENDENCE"  UNDER  EISENHOWER                                1939  to  present 

tion  program  could  be  used  In  extraordinary  ADMINISTRATION                                                                 | Percent  per  annum] 

hardship  cases  of  a  temporary  nature.  It  Is  AUMUMIOIKAXxv^  ^^^^                                                                y    ^ 

my  understanding  that  Class  III-A  hardship  ~Mr.    PATMAN.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask  jggg  2.36 

deferments.  II-A  occupation  deferments  and  unanimous   consent   to   extend  my   re-  1940  2.21 

l-A   postponements  are   available  for   this  ^^j.^s  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  1941  l^ 

purpose,  depending  on  the  nature  and  merits  ^^^^^^^    ^j^j^g    ^^^    other    extraneous  1942  - ^^ 

"'^"^^SS?  '°""'''^''  ^''  *"  "*''''"'  "¥£r SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  j^t^   ^^^-^^EEE^   111 

Thomas  D.  Morris.  objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle-        j^^^   2.19 

man  from  Texas?                                               1947   - ^.^ 

'  There  was  no  objection.                                 i948   -   ^  t: 

VULNERABILITY  OP  WATERWAYS  IS  Mr.    PATMAN.    Mr.    Speaker    earlier         1949  ^  |^ 

ANOTHER    REASON    FOR    ALLIED  jn  today's  debate,  my  distmguished  col-        1950   —   ^  57 

VICTORY  IN  VIETNAM  league    from    Illinois    [Mr.    Anderson!          951    ::::::::::::'.'-  2.68 

„       ,        ,      .      „„„,  raised   some   questions    concerning   the        jao^   2.94 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask.unani-  ^^        ^^  interest  rates,  and  I  promised        ^53 ^  ^ 

mous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  respond  in  detail.                        iggg           ".'.V. 2.84 

this  point  m  the  Record.               .,    *w  «.  As  I  pointed  out  earUer,  we  are  today        1955  308 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  ^.^^^  ^g  ^^j^j^  ^^  g^cess  Interest         1957   — l'^. 

objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  charges  on  the  national  debt.  In  other        i958  3.*3 

from  Florida?  words.  If  we  had  kept  interest  rates  at        i959  -—    ^  ^3 

There  was  no  objection  ^^      j      jg     existing     when     President         960  ::::"'...    3.90 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  smking  .p^^^j,  j^jt  Qf^^e,  we  would  today  be        \lll  3.95 

of  a  Japanese  ship  loaded  with  iron  ore  ^^g  ^^out  $7.5  bUllon  on  the  national        {H^            '/_" 4.00 

in  the  Panama  Canal  attracted  compara-  ^^^j.  f^^^^^  ^j  $155  bUllon  which  we        1964  .V.V"..'. ■*.  i5 

tlvely    little    attention    in    the    Unitea  ^^        jn  the  next  fiscal  year,  beginning        iges  HI 

States.  It  Is  certain  that  the  significance  j^J^,'                                                             1966  *  °5 

of  this  act  was  not  lost  on  the  Commu-  ^     speaker   the  trend  toward  higher  Average  for   i4-year  period    (1939- 

S5St[^f  1^;?-H      dli^^-r^SfSSnnS^  A^e-VoT-l^-per^]!^^^:     -; 

rt^th^^rrn^eTre^f  =  ItiroreU^^rSfSef  eTcS  Jr 'sp;aker'th;s;  tables  Show  dra- 
Canal  and  its  vulnerability.  The  Suez  g'^^w  toe  federal  Reserve  Board  to  get  matically  what  happened  after  the 
Canal  also  has  been  closed.  Blocking  of  *°^"°!iJg^i^^  claim  of  "independence."  Eisenhower  administration  and  the  Fed- 
the  Suez  and  the  Panama  Canal  to  ship-  ^;"^ .  ,  Eisenhower's  willingness  to  eral  Reserve  got  together. 
ping  in  time  of  war  would  force  two-  Jj^^^JJ*  F^eral  Swerve  to  act  as  an  When  President  Truman  left  office 
thirds  of  the  world's  Intercontinental  ^"°JlJLnde^^^^  a  separate  gov-  the  actual  yield  on  long-term  Govem- 
shlpping  to  sail  south  of  the  continents  .^^J^S  thTrel^n  that  we  have  ment  securities  was  about  2.68  percent, 
of  Africa  and  South  America  and  slow  ^^J^fJiTnter^t  rates  today.  The  first  year  of  the  Eisenho.ver  admm- 
shipping  time  immeasurably.  ?TnHirthr'4n^L?ndence'' seized  dur-  istration  saw  this  same  vield  Jump  to 
Uttle  known  to  most  people,  there  is  a  ,  J"Jf  ^f/^J^^Jte/SrSstraTon  Se  2.94  and  by  1960-the  lalt  year  of  the 
third  great  arterial  waterway  which  is  Ir^  the  gffi^^"^^^^^^^  for  Eisenhower  administration-the  figure 
also  vital  to  world  commerce  and  to  the  ^f*ff*\  J?f  ^^571^}^  had  jumped  to  4.02  percent, 
defense  of  the  free  world.  This  is  the  ^?^"/''^^^^^^  „,  President  In  other  words,  in  the  8  years  of  the 
Sti-aits  of  Malacca  south  of  Vietnam  and  Prior  to  the  Inai^rationor  Pr^eni  administration  the  yield  on 
adjacent  to  Indonesia.  The  projected  Eisenhower,  the  federal  Reserve  Board  ^u  Government  securities  sky- 
British  military  puUout  east  of  Suez  ^ad  been  reQ'^  to  hold^^^^^  Sete^Sy  50  percent, 
leaves  a  proportionately  greater  defense  rates  o^.f  oy^frf"^^,''^  swuritles.  toto^^^^  speaker,  the  same  dramatic  in- 
burden  on  the  United  States  and  our  the  public  J^^^erest  policies  of  President  ^  ^'P  '  ^^  ^j^^  short-term 
allies  m  southeast  Asia.  But  the  situation  ?XIf"R^?ve^ard  w2^??^  t^  ?S  particularly  91-day  Treasury  bills. 
STtorinVTetrm".^r^erl<S^n  ^^;^e~o^'^^^  ^y^^JT^^y'SSS sS"^^!.  IT..Z 
Cr^k^eoro?Thrs^SiteTf  SllS  T^ty'^l^^^-^^reT^f^'Z^-  e^nd  of  the  Truman  administration.  By 
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the  end  of  the  Elsenhower  administra- 
tion, they  had  risen  to  more  than  2.9 
percent. 

In  the  short,  these  yields  jumped  more 
than  70  percent  in  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration. 

H    Average  annual  yield  on  91-day  Treasury 
bills  1939  to  present 


Year: 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1348 
1949 


Yield 

0.023 
.014 
.  103 
.326 
.373 
.375 
.375 
.376 
.594 
1.040 
1.  102 


1950   - 1  218 

1951  - ^55? 


1952 


1.766 


Averagv  ytoW    (U-year  pertod)..     .•48 


1953 
1954 


955  —  — - 1  !!! 


1956 

1957 


2  658 
3.267 


958    -   1*39 


1959 
1960 


3.405 
2.928 


.961    2.378 

1962    - ?T?? 

1 

1964 
1965 
1966 


963 - 3.157 


Vtif 


(1) 


Total 

debt 

(billions) 


(2) 


InterMt 

paid 
(billions) 


(3) 


Com- 
puted 
average 
inleiest 

?aid 
.  -i-2) 

(♦) 


Interest 

costs 

figured 

at  1951 

computed 

rate 

(5) 


TOTAL   ftOtRAL   OtBT    AND    INTEREST    PAID.    FISCAL 
1951  68 


3.549 
3.954 
4.811 

Average  yield    1 14-year  period)..  2.797 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  1951.  when  Wil- 
ham  McChesney  Martin  became  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Reserve,  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  paid  more  than  $212 
billion  in  excess  and  imnecessary  inter- 
est charges.  The  excess  interest  on  pri- 
vate and  public  debt  combined  amounts 
to  more  than  $14.5  billion  each  year  since 
Mr.  Martin  t(x>k  office. 

COMPARISON  OF  INTERESTS  COSTS 

I  NET  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  DEBT.  TOTAL  INTEREST  PAID. 
AND  AVERAGE  RATE  OF  INTEREST  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
1951  66 


Fiscal  year 


Total 

Federal 

debt 

(billions) 


1951  

1952 

1953     

.       $?5S3 

259.  2 
266.1 

1954 

1955 

1956           .  ■'■ 

271.3 
274  4 
272.8 

1957     

270. 6 

1958 

1959     - 

276.4 
284.8 

I960 

1961 

1962 

286.5 
289.  2 
298.6 

1963 

1964 

1965  

306.5 

312.5 

..        317,9 

1966             ■  . 

..        320.4 

1967< .. 

1968          .   ... 

327. 3 
335.4 

ToW 



CWM- 

Total 

puted 

interest 

annual 

paid 

interest 

(billions) 

rates 

$i7 

2.233 

5  9  • 

2.276 

6.6 

2.480 

6.5 

2.396 

6.4 

2.332 

6.8 

2.493 

7.3 

2.698 

7.7 

2,786 

7.7 

2.704 

9.3 

3.246 

9.0 

3.U2 

9.2 

9.081 

10.0 

3,263 

10.7 

3.424 

11.4 

3.586 

12.1 

3.777 

13.5 

4.125 

14.2 

4,234 

Com- 
puted 
interest 
cost  at 
1951  rate 
(billions) 


$5.7 
5.8 
5.9 
6.1 
6.1 
6.1 
6.0 
6.2 
6.4 
6.4 
6.5 
6  7 
6.8 
7.0 
7.1 
7.2 
7.3 
7.5 


160.0 


116.8 


I  Estimated. 

Source:  Economic  Report  ot  the  President.  1967. 


"" :  *M?:? 

586.5 

612.0 

...  672.3 

....  707.5 

738.9 

782.6 

846.2 

890.2 

....  947.7 

1.019.3 

.  ...  1.0K.9 

....  1.174.3 

....  1.270.3 


1952. 
1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962  

1963.- 

1964     

1965    

1966  (esti- 
mated). 


1.368.3 


$17.8 
19.7 
21.9 
23.7 
26.0 
29.8 
34.0 
36.0 
40.8 
45.7 
48.4 
53  4 
59.8 
66.5 
74.0 

82.7 


3.397 
3.548 
3.734 
3.873 
3.867 
4.212 
4.601 
4.600 
4.821 
5.134 
5.107 
5.238 
5.452 
5.663 
5.825 

6.044 


$17.8 
18.9 
19  9 
20.8 
22.8 
24.0 
25.1 
26,6 
28.7 
30.2 
32.2 
34.6 
37.3 
39.9 
43.2 

46.5 


Total 


6ia2 


468.5 


Note  See  tht  leliMii^  tifia: 

Total  col.  3 1--.. 

Lass  toUl  col.  5 L... 


Excasscost. 


Billions 
$(8a2 
-468.5 

21^7 


Source:  Economic  Report  oi  the  President  1967. 


THE  SHARPENED  CRISES  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  execu- 
tive council  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial  Or- 
ganizations, in  a  meeting  on  February  20. 
1968.  at  Bal  Harbour.  Pla..  Issued  a  state- 
ment on  Vietnam  which  merits  most 
careful  consideration.  I  wish  personally 
to  commend  the  AFL-CIO  Executive 
Council  for  issuing  an  excellent  state- 
ment which  puts  the  recent  developments 
in  Vietnam  in  proper  perspective.  I  heart- 
ily agree  with  the  council's  appeal  to  the 
entire  American  people  to  support  the 
President  in  his  persistent  efforts  to  end 
the  war  through  negotiations.  The  text 
of  this  splendid  statement  is  as  follows: 

STATEMENT  BY  THE  APl^CIO  EXECOTIVE 
COUNCIL  ON  THE  SHARPENED  ClUSIS  IN  VIET- 
NAM. Bal  Ha«8ou«.  Pla..  Peb«ua«y  20. 
1968 

Per  nearly  three  years,  the  US.  has  re- 
peatedly ottered  to  enter  unconditionally  Into 
negotiations  for  ending  the  war  In  Vietnam. 
These  offers  have  fallen  on  deaf  ears  In  Hanoi. 
Moscow,  and  Peking.  To  demonstrate  further 
Its  earnest  deelre  for  negotiations,  our  gov- 
ernment recently  reduced  considerably,  for 
over  a  month.  Its  bombing  of  the  Hanoi  and 
Haiphong  military  targets.  But  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
interpreted  these  peace  efforts  as  proof  of 
American  weakness.  Then,  under  cover  of  the 
Tet  holiday,  Hanoi  proceeded  to  escalate  lU 
aggression  by  launching  an  offensive  against 
the  main  South  Vietnamese  urban  centers, 
slaughtering  thousands  of  innocent  civilians, 
turning  the  city  streets  Into  bloody  battle- 
fields 

The  latest  escalation  of  terrorist  warfare  by 
Hanoi  Is  a  development  of  sinister  Interna- 
tional significance  In  this  connection.  It 
would  be  folly  to  disregard  the  address  re- 
cently delivered  by  LeDuan.  General  Secre- 
tary of  the  North  Vietnam  Communist  Party, 
in  which  he  emphasized  that:  'The  theory 
and  practice  of  the  Oc*x>ber  revolution  has 
helped  the  Vietnamese  revolutionaries  real- 


ize that  national  liberation  must  be  linked 
to  world  proletarian  revolution  The  strug- 
gle of  the  Vietnamese  people  forms  the  spear- 
head of  the  world  revolutionary  tide  '■  This 
declaration  should  make  clear,  to  even  the 
most  embittered  critic  of  the  President,  the 
austere  and  painful  reality  of  Vietnam,  freed 
from  wishful  thinking,  false  hopes,  and  sen- 
timental dreams 

Furthermore,  for  days  prior  to  their  on- 
slaught, the  clandestine  Communist  'Lib- 
eration Radio"  appealed  to  the  South  Viet- 
namese people,  as  Lenin  did  to  the  Russian 
people  on  the  eve  of  the  Bolshevik  seizure  of 
power  The  so-called  'National  Leadership 
Committee"  urged:  'We  exhort  the  officers, 
soldiers,  and  the  police  forces  of  the  Saigon 
regime  to  side  with  the  ranks  of  the  people 
and  to  give  their  arms  and  ammunition  to 
the  revolutionary  armed  forces.  Let  us  go 
forward  together  The  revolution  will  cer- 
tainly be  crowned  with  success."  The  Com- 
munists appealed  for  and  counted  on  a  pop- 
ular uprising  to  welcome  their  raiders  as 
liberators  In  this,  they  failed  dismally.  The 
only  place  In  the  capital  where  the  self-styled 
nationalist  Viet  Cong  succeeded  In  winning 
some  popular  support  was  in  the  Chinese 
tawnshlp  of  Cholon 

It  Is  still  too  early  to  estimate  the  extent 
of  damage  which  this  fruitless  Communist 
attempt  to  seize  power  has  Inflicted  on  the 
pacification  and  re-development  programs  or 
on  the  recent  progress  made  by  the  South 
Vietnamese  in  building  constitutional  gov- 
ernment and  democratic  institutions.  Clear- 
ly, this  aggression  against  the  cities  was  an 
integral  part  of  the  Communist  strategy 
aimed  at  undermining  America's  determina- 
tion and  at  strengthening  those  In  our  coun- 
try who.  wittingly  or  otherwise,  would  have 
the  U.S.  submit  to  the  dictates  of  Hanoi  as 
the  road  to  peace  In  South  East  Asia. 

This  offensive  has  been  of  no  decisive  mili- 
tary value  to  Hanoi.  However.  It  does  show 
an  unexpected  Communist  capacity  to  launch 
destructive  attacks  against  targets  of  their 
choice,  with  the  enormous  volume  of  aid 
from  all  other  Communist  countries  and  to 
the  effectiveness  of  Hanoi's  underground  ap- 
paratus which  has  been  continually  built  up 
In  South  Vietnam  for  more  than  twenty 
years.  In  the  face  of  these  developments  and 
"their  possible  recurrence,  there  Is  a  para- 
mount urgency  for  the  democratic  allies  in 
Vietnam  to  avoid  all  overconfldence  and  ex- 
pand their  social,  economic,  political  and 
military  moves  to  deter  and  defeat  aggression, 
while  persisting  in  their  efforts  to  negotiate 
peace. 

The  opponents  of  the  Administrations 
tenacious  reslstence  to  Communist  aggression 
have  hastened  to  seize  upon  whatever  initial 
political  and  psychological  successes  Hanoi 
may  have  scored  In  its  latest  escalation  of 
the  war  as  evidence  that  our  country's  policy 
is  wrong  and  that  we  should  get  out  of  South 
Vietnam  and  all  Southeast  Asia.  In  panic, 
some  academicians  have  rushed  to  conclude 
that  the  time  has  arrived  for  U.S.  policy- 
makers to  realize  that  we  have  been  defeat- 
ed in  terms  of  our  original  objective— to  prove 
that  so-called  wars  of  national  liberation  do 
not  pay  and  that  we  can  stop  them. 

This  hasty  conclusion  Is  without  founda- 
tion in  fact.  Vietnam  Is  not  the  first  or  only 
place  where  the  Communists  have  resorted 
to  their  so-called  national  liberation  Uctlcs. 
After  World  War  II,  they  tried  It  In  Greece 
and  Korea  and  failed  In  both  countries.  They 
tried  and  failed  In  Malaysia  and  Indonesia, 
m  Bolivia,  Colombia.  Peru,  and  Venezuela. 
They  have  not  had  much  luck  with  such 
tactics  in  Burma  and  the  Middle  East.  Nor 
have  they  gotten  far  in  South  Vietnam,  de- 
spite years  of  preparation,  subversion,  and 
aggression.  They  have  already  been  driven 
out  of  most  towns  and  the  remaining  fight  In 
the  cities  Is  not  going  their  way.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Communists  have  had  to  pay  dearly 
in  heavy  losses  among  their  elite  cadres  who 
controlled  vital  rural  areas  and  were  trained 
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for  months  for  their  operations  against  the 
clUes.  Since  many  of  tnem  were  killed^ 
wounded,  or  captured,  the  Communist  grip 
on  these  rural  regions  will  consequently  be 
weakened. 

The  desuuctlve  capicity  of  the  Communist 
underground  does  not  mean  that  Hanoi  has 
the  support  of  the  workers  and  the  people  ae 
a  whole^n  fact,  the  Saigon  CVT  Council  has 
pointed  out  that  the  "armed  Viet  Cong  propa- 
^nda  teams"  which  "toured  the  workers 
neighborhoods,  trying  to  hold  rallies  to  in- 
fluence the  population  against  the  South 
Vietnamese  government  and  the  U.S.  did  not 
attract  crowds  because  of  worker  indifference 
and  hostility  to  the  Viet  Cong."  We  welcome 
the  assurance  of  our  CVT  colleagues  that 
•the  terrorist  campaign  has  only  hardened 
the  resolve  of  Vietnamese  labor  to  resist 
terror  and  oppression." 

Today,   the  people  of  South  Vietnam   are 
fighting  harder  to   "win  for  themselves"  than 
Prance,    the    Lowlands,    and    some    Scandi- 
navian  countries   fought   against   the   over- 
whelming Nazi  onslaught  in  World  War  II. 
Clearly,  there  are  situations  where  the  first 
and    most    direct   targets   of   aggression    are 
themselves,  alone,  not  able  to  conduct  effec- 
tive mUltary  resistance  and  must  have  mas- 
sive   support    from   countries    thousands    of 
miles  away  In  order  to  defeat  the  aggressors 
and  restore   and  safeguard    their   independ- 
ence   and    security.    We    need    but    cite    the 
plight  of  western  continental  Europe  and  the 
resulting  necessity  of  our  country  entering 
the  war  against  Narl  aggression  and  subse- 
quently    providing     the    European     peoples 
with  generous  assistance  for  the  reconstruc- 
tion and  recovery  of  their  economy  and  free 
way  of   life.  In  the  light  of   their  own  ex- 
perience, the  free  people  of  Europe  should 
have  no  difficulty  In  understanding  our  coun- 
try's current  Vletntm  policies  and  the  ur- 
gency of  their  supporting  the  struggle  against 
Conununlst  aggression  in  Vietnam. 

The  Executive  Council  of  the  AFL-CIO  ap- 
peals to  the  millions  in  our  ranks,  to  workers 
everywhere,  to  the  entire  American  people:  — 
Strengthen  the  Preildenfs  hands  In  his  per- 
sistent efforts  to  end  the  war  through  nego- 
tiations. We  further  pledge  our  full  support 
to   the   President   In   his   determination    to 
achieve  our  country's  sole  aim  in  the  Viet- 
nam conflict— to  halt  Communist  aggression 
against   the   people   of   South   Vietnam.   We 
pledge  our  all-out  support  to  help  the  CVT 
enhance   Its  effectiveness  and   enable   it   to 
play  an  increasing  role  In  defeating  Com- 
munist subversion  and  promoting  social  Jus- 
tice, the  development  of  democratic  institu- 
tions, and  a  viable  economy.  We  are  confident 
that  the  CVT  and  all  other  democratic  forces 
m  South  Vietnam  will  do  their  utmost  to 
have  their  government  speed  rural  reforms 
which  win  InunedUtely  give  land  to  the  in- 
dividual peasant.  Colncldentally,  we  urge  our 
government  to  provide  the  peasants  with  the 
fertilizers  and  -technical  assistance  which  will 
enable  them  to  raise  their  agricultural  pro- 
ductivity and  Improve  their  living  standards. 
Such  reform  measures,  combined  with  an 
invigorated    campaign    against    corruption, 
will  facilitate  the  resumption  of  the  pacifica- 
tion program  on  a  sounder  basis  and  firmer 
foundation.  Such   social   and   economic  ac- 
tions win  rally  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
and   strengthen    the   determination    of    our 
country  and  the  efforts  of  our  alUes  to  halt 
the    Communist    aggressors    and    promote 
peace  in  South  East  Asia  and   throughout 
the  world. 


FLEXIBLE  INTEREST  RATES  FOR 
FEDERALLY  INSURED  MORTGAGES 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 


objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  has  requested  this  Congress  to 
authorize  flexible  interest  rates  for  fed- 
erally insured  mortgages.  I  support  this 

measure.  ,  . 

Under  present  law,  the  maximum  m- 
terest  rate  that  can  be  charged  on  mort- 
gages insured  by  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  is  6  percent. 

Under  the  flexible  rate  proposal,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  would  have  au- 
thority to  establish  the  maximum  FHA 
interest  rate  on  all  market  rate  programs 
at  a  level  he  fmds  necessary  to  meet  con- 
ditions of  the  mortgage  market. 

This  is  a  more  realistic  approach  to- 
ward maintaining  an  adequate  supply 
of  money  for  the  mortgage  market  th.'in 
for  us  to  set  an  arbitrary  rate  and  hope 
it  will  do.  Present  economic  conditions 
bear  this  out,  .       - 

Todays  stringent  market  makes  it  dii- 
ficult  for  home  purchasers  to  obtain 
necessary  financmg.  The  problem  is 
especially  acute  for  families  who  need 
the  favorable  FHA  mortgage  terms  in 
order  to  buy,  ^  ,      , 

Inadequate  flow  of  investment  funds 
into  mortgages  leads  to  decreasing  home 
sales  and.  in  tum.  to  a  decrease  in  home 
construction. 

Under  present  market  conditions, 
lenders  are  unwilling  to  make  FHA- 
insm-ed  mortgage  loans  without  the  col- 
lection of  substantial  discounts  becatjse 
competitive  securities  can  produce  yields 
highVr  than  6  percent,  the  maximum 
statutory  rate.  , 

It  is  not  imusual  in  some  sections  oi 
the  country  for  the  seller,  or  builder  of 
a  home  to  pay  as  much  as  an  8-percent 
discount  to  lenders  for  FHA  flnancing 
On  a  $20,000  home,  this  would  amoxmt 
to  $1.600— a  heavy  premium  to  pay  for 
selling  a  home. 

Authorizing  the  Secretary  of  HUD  to 
establish  interest  rates  to  meet  market 
conditions  should  work  to  ease  the  dis- 
count situation,  and  would  enable  those 
seeking  FHA-insui-ed  financing  to  com- 
pete more  equitably  in  the  money  mar- 
ket for  available  funds.  ^  ^  _^  ^^. 
The  average  FHA-insured  home  mort- 
gage is  about  $15,500.  The  average  value 
of  the  home  with  that  mortgage  amount 
is  about  $16,000.  FHA  requires  a  mmi- 
mum  downpayment  of  $600  for  a  home 
of  that  price.  ,      t™a 

But.  if  lenders  will  not  make  FHA- 
insured  flnancing  available  because  the 
Interest  rate  does  not  yield  enough  re- 
turn, another  form  of  financing  has  to 
be  obtained,  ,   ^.  ^ 

For  the  family  who  has  saved  the 
downpayment  and  amounts  for  ottier 
charges  in  the  transaction  It  is  a  dis- 
heartening thing  to  be  unable  to  find  a 
li^der^o  wlU  write  an  FHA  mortgage. 
What  Is  the  family's  alternative?  Con- 
ventional financing? 

Conventional  lenders  require  as  much 
as  30  percent  down.  On  the  same  house 
this  amoimts  to  some  S4.800. 

Not  having  the  needed  cash,  the  family 
would  have  to  postpone  buying  or  obtata 
secondary  financing  at  rates  that  might 
create  an  undue  financial  burden. 


The  problem  Is  widely  recognized,  and 
the  need  for  action  to  alleviate  the  situa- 
tion is  equally  apparent. 

Change  to  a  flexible  Interest  rate  sys- 
tem would  not  only  affect  the  financing 
and  production  of  homes  but  also  devel- 
opment of  housing  in  multifamily  proj- 
ects for  many  thousands  of  people. 

Present  FHA  market  rate  programs 
for  multifamily  housing  projects  are 
being  adversely  affected  by  current 
money  conditions. 

Discounts  that  sponsors  of  such  proj- 
ects have  to  pay  are  burdensome.  When 
added  to  other  costs  of  a  project,  the  net 
effect  is  to  discouru  je  builders  from  pro- 
ceeding with  many  worthwhile  projects. 
This  is  precisely  tin;  situation  the  home- 
building  industry  must  be  able  to  avoid— 
If  adequate  shelter  is  to  be  provided  to 
the  millions  of  new  Americans  who  will 
require  it  in  the  next  decades. 

A  flexible  rate  would  open  the  mort- 
gage money  market  to  many  sponsors— 
particularly  those  seeking  to  sei-ve  mod- 
erate- and  lower-mlddle-lncome  fami- 
lies  who  are  now  reluctant  because  of 

the  discount.  It  would  open  it  as  well  to 
countless  individuals  who  seek  new 
homes  with  FHA  financing. 

I  do  not  think  we  can  afford  to  ignore 
this  problem.  I  do  not  think  this  coun- 
try can  afford  it.  The  continued  success 
of  many  home  purchase  and  rental  hous- 
ing programs  depends  on  our  action. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
in  support  of  a  flexible  FHA  interest 
rate. 


CORRECTION    OF    VOTE    BY    CON- 
GRESSMAN   DOW 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection, 
Mr,  DOW,  Mr,  Speaker,  on  January 
10.  1967,  roUcall  vote  No.  5  was  a  mo- 
tion on  the  previous  question  offering 
the  same  rules  for  the  90th  Congress  that 
prevailed   in   the   89th   Congress.   I  am 
recorded  as   having   voted   against   the 
motion. 

Very  recently  a  number  of  constituent 
organizations  have  prepared  tabulations 
of  the  voting  pattern  of  Members,  in- 
cluding myself.  They  selected  rollcall  No, 
5  which  involves  retention  of  the  21- 
day  rule  to  bring  bills  to  the  floor,  as  a 
critical  vote  deserving  publication  In  re- 
spect to  each  Congressman. 

Mr  Speaker,  on  that  vote  I  was  re- 
corded in  the  negative,  incorrectly.  I 
could  not  say  whether  this  was  due  to  my 
own  error  or  to  some  other.  I  desire  to 
be  recorded  In  the  affirmative,  as  favor- 
ing the  motion  to  retain  the  rules  of  the 
89th  Congress,  Including  the  21 -day  rule. 
My  expression  at  this  time  is  rein- 
forced by  the  fact  that  I  voted  in  the 
negative  on  rollcall  vote  No.  6,  to  elim- 
inate the  21 -day  rule. 


DOW  INTRODUCES  TABLE-EGG 
MARKETING  ACT 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
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this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  last 
Wednesday.  February  21.  I  introduced 
the  Table-Egg  Marketing  Act.  H.R.  15488. 
This  legislation  will  permit  the  egg  pro- 
ducers of  our  Nation  to  make  their  own 
decision  on  whether  or  not  they  want  to 
control  the  supply  of  eggs  and  bring  it 
into  line  with  demand. 

My  bill  is  an  enabling  act  which  would 
set  up  a  marketing  control  In  the  egg 
industry  only  if  the  egg  producers  want 
it.  It  is  my  belief  that  producers  should 
have  this  privilege  because  of  the  con- 
tinuing low  price  of  eggs. 

The  election  provided  for  in  this  leg- 
islation will  be  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriciilture.  with  the  pro- 
ducers themselves  having  the  only  voice 
as  to  whether  they  want  to  place  controls 
on  their  qwP  laying  flocks. 

No  order- will  be  issued  by  the  Secre- 
Ury  of  Agriculture  until  a  majority  of 
the  registered  producers  vote  to  approve 
it.  The  majority  of  those  voting  must 
also  own  not  less  than  a  majority  of  the 
laying  hens  represented  by  the  regis- 
tered producers  voting.  Under  this  for- 
mula, if  producers  are  in  favor  of  egg 
quota  legislation,  then  controls  will  be 
placed  on  the  number  of  hens  that  each 
producer  may  maintain  by  a  National 
Egg  Board.  The  National  Egg  Board  will 
be  composed  of  two  producer  members 
from  each  table-egg  production  district. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  under 
the  legislation,  would  propose  an  order 
only  on  those  commodities  which  would 
insure  an  adequate  supply  of  table  eggs. 
The  commodities  which  would  fall  under 
the  order  would  be  limited  to  baby  chicks, 
started  pullet*,  laying  hens,  and  table 
eggs  and  products. 


A  FEDERAL  NEW  COMMUNITIES 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Johnson  has  proposed  that  Congress  au- 
thorize a  New  Communities  Act.  This 
proposal  could  provide  the  foundation  for 
a  new  approach  to  guiding  the  internal 
growth  of  the  Nation's  urban  centers. 

The  Piesident  has  called  the  attention 
of  all  Americans  to  two  major  problems 
of  the  cities:  Blight  and  deterioration 
are  destroying  older  urban  centers,  built 
in  the  past.  Unplanned  or  ill-planned 
growth  is  often  taking  place  where  new 
development  is  going  on. 

New  communities  planned  for  today's 
needs  cannot  solve  all  these  problems  but 
they  can  help  to  relieve  the  explosive 
pressures  of  crowded  cities.  They  can 
solve  many  of  the  relocation  problems 
that  result  when  development  or  renewal 
plans  for  an  urban  area  require  the  peo- 


ple who  live  in  the  area  to  move  else- 
where. 

Given  the  option  of  more  centers  to  ab- 
sorb our  urban  throngs  we  will  gain  some 
long-sought  objectives.  The  Nation  will 
achieve  more  orderly  papulation  pat- 
terns, as  well  as  a  more  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  economic  activities.  New 
conununities  thus  will  have  a  very  posi- 
tive effect  on  the  well-being  of  urban 
Americans  and  on  the  Nation's  economic 
life.  Best  of  all.  most  of  the  results  will 
be  accomplished  through  the  working  of 
the  private  enterprise  system. 

Provisions  of  this  New  Communities 
Act  would  involve  a  minimum  amount 
of  new  Federal  financial  obligation.  Using 
the  existing  grant-in-aid  and  loan  pro- 
grams, the  act  would  provide  incentives 
for  local  and  State  governments  to  back 
the  development  of  new  communities. 
Also  this  proposal  calls  foi»Feder£il  guar- 
antees to  back  private  financing  raised 
by  the  new  community  developers.  Re- 
payment of  the  financing  would  be 
geared  to  the  actual  cash  flow  experience 
of  the  new  town  as  it  grows. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  about  $500 
million  in  private  investment  in  new 
communities  development  would  be  gen- 
erated by  the  proposed  program. 

New  Communities  Act  is  another  for- 
ward-thinking proposal.  I  urge  my  fellow 
Members  to  join  in  support  of  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal. 


VA  AND  PHA  INTEREST  RATES 

•Mi.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  pomt  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  President 
has  recognized  in  his  message  shortages 
of  mortgage  funds  work  great  hardship 
on  the  home  building  Industry  and  on 
families  seeking  to  become  homeowners. 

In  1966,  for  example  mortgage  money 
dried  up  quickest  for  families  who  needed 
this  credit  the  most — lower-middle- in- 
come and  moderate -income  families. 

Since  the  sharp  decline  of  mortgage 
funds,  we  have  seen  some  improvement, 
but  we  are  still  in  a  very  tight  situation 
that  makes  it  impossible  for  many  fam- 
ilies who  want  to  buy  homes  to  obtain 
financing  on  terms  they  can  afford. 

The  range  of  discounts  charged  by 
lenders  in  order  to  make  available  mort- 
gages insured  by  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  and  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration continues  at  a  very  high  level 
because  the  statutory  rate  allowed  on 
these  mortgages  is  not  realistic  in  to- 
day's market. 

Investors  who  are  seeking  to  make 
FHA-insured  mortgages  competitive  with 
alternative  investments  are  forced  to  use 
the  discount  device.  This  makes  the  cost 
of  offering  property  with  PHA-supported 
financing  extremely  expensive  to  the 
seller  of  the  home. 

In  my  judgment,  we  should  not  delay 
in  providing  relief  in  this  situation.  We 
should  move  swiftly  to  open  the  way  to 
FHA  financing  for  homebuyers  who  need 


the  liberal  terms  of  PHA-lnsured  mort- 
gages in  order  to  buy.  We  also  need  to 
take  this  action  soon  to  ease  the  severe 
problems  faced  by  families  who  want  to 
sell  their  homes  with  FHA  terms. 

I  support  the  concept  of  a  flexible  PHA 
interest  rate  to  be  set  in  response  to 
mortgage  market  forces,  and  invite  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  this. 


WHY  VIETNAM? 


Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina?  • 

There  was  no  obj  ection . 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Maj.  Charles 
W.  LoUis  paid  the  supreme  sacrifice  in 
South  Vietnam  on  February  6.  Memorial 
services  were  conducted  at  Curtis  Bap- 
tist Church  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  on  Febru- 
ary 13  and  final  rites  were  held  at  Fort 
Myer  Chapel  and  Arlington  National 
Cemetery  in  the  afternoon  on  February 
21. 

Major  Lollls.  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wm.  L.  "Sam"  Lollls.  of  Liberty,  S.C, 
was  a  graduate  of  Liberty  High  School. 
He  attended  Bob  Jones  University  and 
Clemson  University.  Major  LoUis  was  a 
patriotic,  devoted,  and  dedicated  Amer- 
ican. I  commend  to  the  attention  of  every 
American  who  cherishes  freedom  this 
great  soldier's  last  letter  to  his  family: 

Dear  Polks:  First  off.  I'm  fine  after  one 
of  the  worst  weelcs  of  the  war  here  In  Viet- 
nam. There  have  been  anxious  moments 
since  last  Wednesday,  but  as  I  have  told  you 
before.  I  won't  take  any  unnecessary 
chances.  Things  have  quieted  down  pretty 
well  again  and  I'm  back  at  work. 

This  mess  all  got  started  on  Wednesday 
morning  and  I  didn't  get  to  work  until  Sat- 
urday noon.  It  Is  now  2  a.m.  Sunday  morn- 
ing. Prom  the  methods  or  tactics  that  Charlie 
has  used  this  week  It  looks  like  the  dying 
gasp  of  his  efforts  to  enslave  the  Vietnamese 
people.  It  Is  inconceivable  that  the  VC  can 
continue  the  loss  of  people  the  way  they 
have  this  week.  As  I  see  It  he  made  3  basic 
mistakes  In  his  efforts  to  take  over  Saigon. 
First  he  didn't  touch  the  electrical  system, 
second  the  water  system  and  third,  but  not 
least,  the  telephone  system.  Those  utilitieB 
would  have  crippled  the  city.  His  biggest 
mistake  of  all.  however,  was  that  he  turned 
on  the  civilians  for  the  first  time. 

The  VC  used  large  numbers  of  civilians  as 
iiostages.  moved  Into  their  houses  and  com- 
mitted all  kinds  of  atrocities.  He  at  one  point 
holed  up  In  a  children's  hospital  and  was 
In  almost  all  the  Vietnamese  hospitals  at 
one  time  or  another.  They  used  churches  and 
schools  as  headquarters.  No  one  knows  how 
long  they  had  been  tunneling  In  the  grave- 
yards where  some  of  the  bitterest  fighting 
took  place. 

The  death  toll  of  the  VC  has  passed  13.000 
for  a  week.  This  number  has  not  come  cheap 
to  the  US  and  Vietnamese  military  but  the 
ratio  of  communist  vs  free  world  has  been 
Impressive. 

This  must  be  the  beginning  of  the  end. 
The  tactics  used  have  been  suicide  Just  as 
the  Japanese  used  In  the  closing  days  of  the 
Second  World  War  with  the  kamikaze  pUoto. 
The  VC  need  an  Impressive  victory  before 
they  go  to  the  bargaining  table.  This  victory 
has  t>een  denlea  ana  my  nope  is  that  It  will 
continue  to  be  denied.  If  we  can  defeat  the 
communists  here  In  Vietnam  once  and  for 
all,  we  can  pull  out  and  leave  It  to  the  Viet- 
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namese.  I  feel  we  made  our  big  mistake  In 
Korea  In  1951  when  we  stopped  at  the  DMZ. 
Here  17  years  later,  we  are  still  heavily  com- 
mitted there.  The  communists  only  under- 
stand brute  force.  We  cannot  be  "nice"  as  we 
have  in  the  past  and  continue  to  exist.  Some 
where  In  the  world  we  are  going  to  have  to 
defeat  the  communist  effort  decisively  or 
there  will  always  be  this  type  of  war.  If  not 
here,  some  place  else. 

Truly,  we  are  In  the  end  times  and  there 
will  no  longer  be  peace  on  earth  until  the 
Prince  of  Peace  returns.  One  thing  that  Christ 
said  was  that  there  would  be  wars  and 
rumors  of  wars  and  the  end  was  not  yet. 
Watch,  pray,  and  trust  Is  all  we  can  do.  Our 
responsibility  to  mankind  cannot  be  shirked. 
We  must  show  to  the  World  that  there  Is 
hope  in  a  freedom  to  worship  the  one  true 

God. 

There  Is  hope,  and  the  gospel  of  Christ  can 
be  spread  under  freedom,  but  not  under 
communism.  Here  we  stand  with  our  re- 
sponsibility—what  win  we  do  with  It?  Fol- 
low our  own  selfish  pleasures.  God  forbid.  We 
have  a  much  higher  calling  than  that.  There 
is  no  pleasure  in  pleasure  if  the  cost  is  not 
determined.  Pun  Is  not  fun  If  there  Is  no 
way  to  tell  when  we  aren't  having  fun.  We 
must  have  a  contrast  to  be  able  to  appreciate 
one  side  or  another.  Hardship  brings  an  ap- 
preciation for  good  times. 

Oh.  how  small  our  thoughts  are.  How  small 
our  world  and  appreciation  of  It  Is.  I  pray 
that  I  shall  never  be  blinded  to  the  suffering 
of  my  fellowman.  red.  yellow,  black  or  white 
and  not  be  able  to  feel  compassion  for  him. 
Our  wealth  is  measured  In  our  friends  and 
we  only  gain  friends  through  our  love  for 
people,  and  the  only  love  you  can  show  is 
the  love  that  God  puts  In  our  hearts  for 
our  brothers.  It  will  always  be  recognized 
and  returned.  And  each  day  Is  a  new  chal- 
lenge to  love  the  unlovely.  Why  then  do  we 
have  war?  Why  did  the  Israelites  have  war? 
It  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  struggle  be- 
tween good  and  evil. 

It  almost  sounds  contradictory  to  justify 
physical  confUct  but  we  are  not  fighting  men 
as  "individuals  but  as  ideas;  it  is  there  and 
cannot  be  denied.  There  Is  a  constant  con- 
flict between  good  and  evil. 

Well,  enough  of  philosophy  for  today.  Al- 
most 5  months  of  this  tour  is  past  history. 
Soon  Vj  of  it  will  be  over  and  once  again 
we  can  be  united  to  share  the  new  love  we 
have  found.  Rom.  8:28.  There  is  no  doubt 
In  my  mind  about  returning  home,  and  I 
know  there  Is  none  In  yours.  Don't  worry 
about  me.  I  do  know  how  to  take  care  of 
myself  and  have  been  doing  just  that.  We 
took  some  casualties.  Some  of  my  friends 
have  passed  on  this  week  and  after  Investi- 
gating the  circumstances  surrounding  what 
happened  to  them— they  failed  to  exercise 
due  caution.  Mistakes  like  that  are  final. 
There  Is  naturally  a  feeling  of  sorrow,  but 
from  their  mistakes  we  can  also  learn. 

Take  care  of  yourselves,  don't  work  too 
hard,  tell  everyone  hello  for  me  and  I'll  see 
ydu  soon. 

"        Love. 

Charles. 


number    of    dwellings    for    low-income 
families.  „       ... 

For  many  years,  the  federally  aided 
public  housing  program,  enacted  in  1937, 
has  been  the  principal  source  of  shelter 
for  low-income  families,  but  it  is  still 
woefully  short  of  the  actual  need. 

The  President  in  his  message  to  the 
Congress  made  clear  his  dissatisfaction 
with  the  pace  of  federally  assisted  hous- 
ing His  proposed  budget  calls  for  the 
start  of  300.000  units  next  year.  It  also 
asks  for  6  million  housing  units  in  10 
years,  11  times  more  than  were  provided 
in  the  last  10  years. 

The  President  has  asked  us  to  move 
decisively  on  two  phases  of  our  urban 
crises:  To  reduce  the  number  of  sub- 
standard units  inhabited  by  today's 
Americans  while  building  new  adequate 
shelter  for  the  millions  of  new  Americans 
who  will  live  in  our  cities  in  the  coming 

years. 

Far  too  long  have  we  failed  to  face  up 
to  the  mounting  crisis  in  housing.  The 
President  has  now  proposed  a  program 
to  meet  the  crisis  head  on.  His  imagina- 
tive proposals  deserve  our  fullest  support. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  ALABAMIANS 
TO  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  OUR 
COUNTRY 


LOW-INCOME  HOUSING 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  mindful 
of  the  need  for  decent  housing  for  mil- 
lions of  Americans  living  in  squalor. 
President  Johnson  last  Thursday  rec- 
ommended a  substantial  increase  in  the 


Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 

from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this,  tradi- 
tionally, is  the  season  when  we  pay 
tribute  to  George  Washington,  our  first 
President,  and  the  most  illustrious  leader 
in  our  Nation's  history.  February  22, 
1968  is  also  the  90th  birthday  of  Miles  C. 
AUgood,  a  good  friend  of  mine;  a  constit- 
uent who  served  in  this  House  from  1922 
to  1934  from  the  State  of  Alabama. 

Last  September,  Mr.  Allgood  stopped 
by  to  see  me  on  a  return  trip  from  Expo 
'67  in  Montreal.  I  had  seen  a  group  pic- 
ture of  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
signing  the  TVA  bill.  Mr.  Allgood  also 
appeared  in  this  picture.  I  realized  he 
was  an  old  timer  whose  life  began  in  the 
19th  century.  I  thought  it  would  be  of 
interest  to  my  colleagues  to  have  Mr.  All- 
good  recount  the  part  he  played  in  the 
history  of  his  day.  One  cf  the  things  I 
asked  was  what  Members  of  Congress 
from  Alabama  had  contributed  most  to 
Alabama  and  the  development  of   our 

country. 

Under      unanimous      consent.      Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  pass  on  to  my 
colleagues  the  following  information  as 
he  gave  it  to  me : 
REMARKS.  OP   HON.   Miles  Allcood.   Former 
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Senator  John  T.  Morgan,  of  Selma.  Ala- 
bama was  known  as  the  'Father  of  the  Isth- 
mian Canal."  He  kept  It  before  Congress  for 
30  years  until  It  became  a  reality.  The  Canal 
brought  the  Atlantic,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 
Pacific  port  cities  some  eight  thousand  mUes 
nearer  and  opened  commercial  seaways  for 
many  products  of  the  nations  of  the  world. 

It  has  increased  our  commerce  by  blUlons 


of  dollars  and  helped  make  the  U.S.A.  a 
prosperous  nation.  Alabama  kept  John  T. 
Morgan  In  the  U.S.  Senate  until  the  Isthmian 
Canal  Bill  was  enacted,  so  please  give  Ala- 
bama credit  for  the  part  she  played  In  se- 
curing this  canal.  I  had  the  high  privilege 
of  meeting  Sen.  Morgan  and  hearing  him 
speak  in  his  last  campaign. 

Another  great  Senator  of  Alabama  was 
John  Bankhead,  father  of  Senator  John 
Bankhead.  Jr.,  and  Rep.  Will  Bankhead  (one- 
time Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives) and  grandfather  of  Tallulah,  famous 
actress.  Senator  Bankhead  Is  known  In  Con- 
gress as  the  "Father  of  Good  Roads."  He  was 
the  first  to  advocate  federal  aid  to  states  to 
construct  public  roads  for  rural  parcel  poet 
mall  delivery.  Today,  paved  highways  con- 
nect our  cities,  towns,  countrysides,  villages, 
farms  and  homes  throughout  the  entire 
country.  Millions  of  people  traverse  them  by 
car.  bus  and  truck.  Good  roads  have  devel- 
oped our  country  and  brought  untold  wealth, 
comfort,  peace,  pleasure  and  happiness  to 
the  American  people. 

In  1916.  when  I  was  State  Auditor  of  Ala- 
bama, I  went  to  Washington,  D.C..  with  a 
tourist  party.  We  asked  Senator  Bankhead  to 
see  if  he  could  get  President  Wilson  to  wel- 
come us  to  the  White  House.  President  Wil- 
son shook  hands  with  60  of  us. 

Again,  please  give  Alabama  credit  for 
sending  to  Congress  Senator  John  Bankhead. 
the   'Father  of  Good  Roads."  in  the  U.S.A. 

In  November.  1932,  Franklin  Roosevelt  was 
elected  President.  The  last  of  November,  he 
called  me  to  come  to  Warm  Springs.  Georgia. 
His  stenographer  took  the  following  inter- 
view: Roosevelt  said.  "Congressman  Allgood. 
I  see  you  served  four  years  as  Commissioner 
of    Agriculture    and    Industries   of    Alabama 
and   that  you   have  been   on   the   Irrigation 
and  Reclamation  Commission  In  Congress  for 
ten    years.   The   economic   condition   of   the 
farmer     Is     bad,     especially     the     Southern 
farmers."   President-elect   Roo.sevelt  said   he 
wanted   to  do  something  to  help  and   that 
with  my  background  and  experience.  I  should 
be  able  to  tell  him  something  to  do.  I  told 
him  we   did  not  have  a  diversified  agricul- 
ture, that  cotton  was  our  main  money  crop, 
that  our  farmers  had  to  buy  fertilizer  every 
year   to   grow  cotton   and'  that   nitrate  was 
the  main.  Ingredient  and  also  the  most  ex- 
pensive part  of  crop  making.  I  told  him  that 
Muscle  Shoals  was  built  during  World  War  I 
to  furnish  nitrate  for  munitions  In  time  of 
war  and  nitrate  for  fertilizer  and  for  power 
In  time  of  peace.  I  told  him  that  we  had 
been  at  peace  for   13  years  and  not  a  sack 
of  fertilizer  had  been  produced,  that  90  per- 
cent of  our  farms  had  no  utilities  and  were 
dark  at  night,  that  not  a  kilowatt  of  elec- 
tricity   had    been    generated,    and    that    the 
plants    stood    Idle,    rusting    out    while    the 
waters  of  the  mighty  Tennessee  rushed  on 
to  the  seas  to  no  avail. 

On  January  19,  1933,  his  secretary,  Marvin 
Mclntyre,  called  on  the  phone  from  Albany, 
New  York,  and  said  President-elect  Roose- 
velt was  formulating  a  party  to  visit  and  In- 
spect the  Muscle  Shoals  properties  that  I 
had  brought  to  his  attention.  He  wanted  me 
to  go  and  asked  me  to  give  a  list  of  repre- 
sentatives interested  in  the  project. 

He  said  Senator  Norrls  would  furnish  a 
list  of  senators.  I  gave  Oliver,  Hill,  and  Al- 
mon.  of  Alabama;  McReynolds  of  Tennessee 
and  McSwaln  of  South  Carolina  and  they 
were  the  ones  who  went  In  1933.  we  were 
in  the  third  vear  of  the  Depression.  As 
the  special  train  passed  through  Virginia 
and  Tennessee,  hundreds  of  people  gathered 
at  railroad  stations  with  the  hope  of  getting 
a  glimpse  of  Mr.  Roosevelt.  This  continued 
all  through  the  night.  He  had  warm  recep- 
tions at  Florence.  Tuscumbla.  Sheffield,  De- 
catur, and  Birmingham  when  he  spoke  from 
the  rear  platform  of  the  train  to  many  thou- 
sands of  people  He  also  spoke  to  acres  of 
people  from  the  ctpltol  steps  In  Montgom- 
ery   Factories,  steel   mills,  and   mines   had 
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been  Idle  for  more  th»n  a  year  with  no  pay- 
rolls. Ten  million  people  were  in  the  bread- 
lines. The  people  were  silent  and  tried  to 
get  every  word  he  spoke  as  If  11  were  manna 
from  Heaven. 

In  1933.  Senator  Norrls  Introduced  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  TVA  bill  in  the  Senate. 
Lister  Hill  was  a  member  of  the  Military  Ar- 
falrs  Committee  and  Introduced  it  In  the 
House  The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  has 
really  proven  to  be  a  bonanza.  Senator  Nor- 
rls is  known  as  the  "Father  of  TVA." 

Roosevelt  was  astute  Cullman  County  was 
in  my  district  After  we  left  Decatur.  Mar- 
vin Mclntyre.  his  secretary,  came  to  me  and 
said  that  Governor  Roosevelt  wanted  me  to 
ride  In  his  private  car  with  him  through 
CuUman  County  The  first  Muscle  Shoals 
bill  was  primarily  a  war  measure  and  was 
enacted  by  the  Military  Affairs  Committee  In 
1916. 

At  the  close  of  the  war.  there  was  a  wild 
scramble  In  Congress  over  Muscle  Shoals 
Private  power  companies  did  not  want  the 
government  operating  it.  Henry  Ford  offered 
23  million  dollars  for  IM  franchise.  Senator 
Norrls  fought  a  heroic  battle  for  government 
operaUons  and  won  a  cause  for  our  people 
that  h»s  brought  cheaper  power,  benefited 
homeowners  'and  brought  factories,  plants 
and  Industry  that  employ  thousands  of 
workers  It  Is  as  If  diamond  mines  had  been 
discovered  in  towns  and  cities  throughout 
the  Tennessee  River  Valley.  President  Roose- 
velt gave  me  the  third  pen  he  used  to  sign 
the  TVA  bin. 

Senator  Lister  Hill  has  rendered  valiant 
service  to  Alabama  and  the  nation  by  pro- 
tecting TVA  and  securing  appropriations 
unUl  It  became  a  paying  business.  It  Is  now 
paying  Interest  on  funds  borrowed  from 'the 
U.S.  Ciovernment.  Senator  Hill  U  nationally 
known  for  his  accompllshmenu  in  the  field 
of  health.  He  is  the  author  of  the  Hill-Bur- 
ton hospital  bill  that  has  constructed  more 
than  900  hosplUls  and  medical  facilities. 
Lister  Hill  is  known  as  the  "Good  Health 
Statesman." 

In  1922.  when  I  first  went  to  Congress,  Bill 
Bankhead   advised   me  to  try   for   the  Irrl- 
gatJon  and  Reclamation  Committee.  In  1930, 
Chaml>er8   of    Ccmmerce    In   Idaho,   Oregon, 
and  Washington   invited  our  committee  to 
vUlt  their  section  to  select  water  supply  for 
irrigating    the  Columbia   River   Basin,   com- 
prising a  million  acres  of  desert  land.  Rep. 
Addison  T.   Smith,   a   Republican   of   Idaho, 
was  as  fine  a  man  as  I  ever  knew  and  was 
chairman  of  the  committee.  One  Idea  was  to 
cut  a  canal  60  miles  from  a  lake  In  Idaho  to 
the  Columbia   River   Basin.  The   other   Idea 
was  to  dam  the  Columbia  River  at  Grand 
Coulee   Falls.   When   our   committee   arrived 
at  Spokane.  Wa.shington,  we  were  told  that 
citizens  from  Idaho,  Oregon,  and  Washing- 
ton had  been  Invited  to  hear  the  Congress- 
men  speak   at   Grand    Coulee   Falls   on    the 
Columbia  River.  We  went  by  train  to  within 
60  miles  of  Grand  Coulee  and  then  had  to 
go  50  miles  In  automobiles.  A  platform  and 
loud  speakers  had  been  provided.  Some  12  to 
15  thousand  people  were  there.  Many  brought 
chairs  and  stooU.  many  sat  on  the  ground 
and  many  remained  in  their  cars.  There  were 
several  acres  covered  with  cars  and   trucks. 
We  were  requested  to  make  short  speeches 
so  aU  could   be   heard.   I   was   the   lasts  one 
called  to  speak.  No  one  had  Indicated  how 
he  stood  on  the  two  projects,  the  canal  or 
the  dam.  When  speaking.  I  said,  "I  have  a 
sad  and  heavy  heart  today  because  I  have 
learned  that  for  years  and  years  new  settlers 
have  come  to  this  secUon  to  try  to  make  a 
living    by    farming.    The   rainfall    is    insufll- 
cient,  electric  rates  for  pumping  water  are 
high,  and  with  a  few  years  of  crop  failures, 
with  their  savings  gone,  people  are  forced  to 
move  away  from  a  desolate  land  with  noth- 
ing left  but  deserted  shacks,  with  nothing 
m  view  but  here  and  there  a  scrubby  cotton- 
wood  tree.  I  have  tasted  poverty  and  it  does 
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not  leave  a  sweet  taste  In  one's  memory.  I 
was  born  Just  13  years  after  the  Civil  War. 
The  South  had  been  a  battlefield  for  4  years. 
Some  of  our  cities  were  burned,  thousands 
of  our  young  men  had  been  killed  In  battle, 
many  thousand  wounded  and  maimed  for 
life.  Our  homes  were  plundered,  fields  laid 
waste  and  livestock  driven  off.  With  one 
stroke  of  his  pen.  President  Uncoln  desuoyed 
4  billion  dollars  of  southern  property  that 
our  adversaries  had  sold  us.  Lincoln  would 
have  paid  the  South  for  the  slaves,  had  he 
lived.  It  was  a  bitter  experience.  However,  I 
am  glad  that  slavery  Is  no  more.  We  have  a 
united  counuy,  a  rich  country,  a  country 
that  Is  able  to  bring  prosperity  and  plenty  to 
this  entire  section." 

I  threw  my  arms  out  towards  the  river 
and  said.  Here  Is  the  place  to  get  the  water 
to  irrigate  a  million  acres  to  make  the  land 
produce  like  the  very  gaiden  of  Eden  and 
to  generate  more  electricity  than  Is  being 
generated  on  any  other  river  In  our  country. 
Here  Is  the  place  for  the  dam!" 

That  statement  broke  up  the  meeting. 
There  was  shouting,  handclapplng.  auto 
horns  blowing,  and  the  band  struck  up 
Dixie."  There  was  a  surge  in  the  crowd  to 
get  to  me  to  shake  hands  and  to  ask  ques- 
tions. After  15  or  20  minutes,  the  gentleman 
who  had  brought  me  from  the  railway  sta- 
tion made  hU  way  to  me  and  said  It  was  too 
late  to  get  back  to  the  station  but  If  we 
left  immediately,  he  thought  he  could  cut 
across  the  country  and  flag  the  train.  This 
we  did.  My  speech  and  train  incident  made 
the  headline*  in  the  papers  the  next  day. 

We  returned  to  Congress  and  secured  the 
first  appropriation  for  Grand  Coulee.  I  am 
told  that  towns,  cities  and  larm  homes,  mills 
and  factories  have  sprung  up  all  over  that 
area.  The  dam  at  Grand  Coulee  virtually 
turned  the  sparkling  water  of  the  Columbia 
River  into  a  sliver  stream  of  fabulous  wealth. 
Again  Alabama  and  an  Alabamlan  was  heard. 
When  President  Roosevelt  took  office  in 
1933.  Democrats  became  chairmen  of  the 
committees.  I  became  chairman  of  the  Irri- 
gation and  Reclamation  Committee.  Tlie 
Hoover  bill  to  dam  the  Colorado  River  had 
been  pending  for  several  years 'and  I  was 
able  to  get  favorable  action  on  the  bill  and 
place  it  on  the  House  calendar.  The  House 
and  Senate  passed  It  and  President  Roose- 
velt signed  It  Into  law. 

The  Colorado  furnishes  water  for  irriga- 
tion to  Wyoming,  Utah,  Colorado,  Nevada. 
Arizona  and  California.  It  furnishes  water 
for  the  All  American  Canal,  80  miles  long, 
the  longest  Irrigation  canal  in  the  world. 
It  Irrigates  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres 
In  the  Imperial  Valley  and  Southern  Cal- 
ifornia. Water  and  power  from  the  Colorado 
has  brought  more  people  and  more  wealth  to 
California  than  did  the  1849  Gold  Rush!  Cal- 
ifornia Is  now  the  most  populous  state  In 
the  Union  with  some  19  million  people.  As 
long  as  the  waters  flow  on  to  the  sea,  they 
will  add  to  the  comfort,  wealth,  peace,  and 
prosperity  of   millions  of   people. 

An  Alabamlan  was  traveling  In  Europe  with 
some  of  his  friends.  He  kept  getting  Inioxl- 
cated.  When  they  arrived  In  Rome,  his  friends 
decided  to  scare  him.  While  Intoxicated,  they 
took  him  down  into  the  catacombs  and  left 
him  asleep.  When  he  awoke  he  saw  tombs 
all  around  him.  He  shouted,  "Yes,  It  Is  the 
morning  of  the  resurrection  and  an 
Alabamlan  Is  the  first  one  to  be  resurrected." 
President  Roosevelt  made  it  possible  for 
Congress  to  develop  the  Columbia,  Colorado, 
and  Tennessee  Rivers. 

My  tenure  In  the  House  was  pleasant.  I 
saw  George  Huddleston.  Sr..  of  Alabama: 
Alben  Barkley  of  Kentucky;  and  Tom  Con- 
nally.  of  Texas  all  given  standing  ovations 
when  they  spoke.  The  most  forceful  and  con- 
vincing speaker  that  I  have  ever  heard  Is 
former  Governor  George  C.  Wallace,  of 
Alabama,  a  candidate  for  president. 

Our    homes    are    the    foundation    of   our 


clvlUzaUon.  Senator  John  Sparkman  of 
Alabama  can  well  be  designated  as  the 
"Father  of  Good  Homes"  In  the  Nation. 
Sparkman  and  Wallace  are  fast  orbiting  as 
national  characters. 

In  my  advanced  age,  I  am  somewhat  In  the 
same  categorj'  as  a  very  old  man  who  gave  his 
experience  after  a  revival.  He  said  he  loved 
everybody  and  did  not  have  an  enemy  In  the 
world.  He  kept  repeating  this  same  statement 
until,  finally,  the  minister  asked  him.  "How 
do  you  know  you  haven't  an  enemy  In  the 
world?"  The  old  man  replied  "I  have  out- 
lived all  of  the  other  old  rascals." 

I  avoided  personalities  In  my  campaigns 
and  often  had  support  in  later  campaigns 
from  opponents  I  had  defeated.  My  Creator 
has  been  good  to  me.  I  am  in  good  health, 
happy,  with  an  adorable  wife.  Willie;  a  son 
Miles  C.  AUgood,  Jr..  who  has  served  as  City 
Engineer  for  Oak  Ridge.  Tennessee  (atom 
bomb  plant)  for  seven  years;  and  a  daughter. 
Mary,  married  to  P.  C.  Bolsseau.  an  aero- 
nautical engineer,  who  lives  at  32  Ripley 
Street.  Lee  Hall.  Virginia,  with  children 
Suzanne.  Mary  Alice.  Peter  and  Miles.  An- 
other son.  Dr.  William  AUgood,  dentist.  Is 
engaged  to  a  fine  girl,  Genese  Johnson.  Wil- 
liam practices  in  Dekalb  County,  Alabama. 

I  have  no  financial  obligations  but  can 
never  repay  the  thousands  of  people  who 
have  been  good  to  me,  one  of  whom  Is  my 
dear,  good  friend.  Senator  Carl  Hayden.  of 
Arizona.  Arizona  Is  most  fortunate  to  have 
had  his  valuable  senlces  over  the  years.  No 
state  ever  had  a  finer,  more  faithful  and  dedi- 
cated servant. 

Also.  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  Congressman 
Bevlll.  Tom  BevlU  U  destined  to  be  another 
Alabama  first.  He  is  young,  friendly  and  able. 
I  have  never  known  anyone  with  as  much 
energy,  so  active  and  so  deslrotis  of  being  of 
service.  Our  district  is  most  fortunate  to 
have  him  as  Representative.  He  has  served  In 
the  State  Legislature  of  Alabama  for  eight 
years  and  has  an  enviable  record  of  service. 

U.S.  Senate. 
CoMMmri:  on  Appropriations. 
Washinaton,  DC.  January  15. 1968. 
Hon.  Mn.ES  C.  Alloood. 
Mentone.  Ala. 

Dear  Mnxs:  I  was  glad  to  receive  your  let- 
ter of  December  11,  and  hope  that  the  follow- 
ing statement  will  be  helpful  to  Congressman 
Bevlll : 

"During  all  of  my  s€r\'lce  In  the  Congress, 
I  have  never  had  a  more  helpful  friend  than 
Miles  C.  Allgood.  We  served  together  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  1923  to  1927. 
We  Joined  in  sponsoring  the  bill  which  made 
possible  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam  on  the  Co- 
lumbia River— the  greatest  water  power  de- 
velopment In  our  Nation. 

"I  shall  always  be  grateful  to  Miles  for 
supporting  my  efforts  to  bring  about  a  Just 
settlement  of  the  controversy  between  Ari- 
zona and  California  over  the  construction 
of  the  Hoover  Dam  on  the  Colorado  River." 

With  my  very  best  wishes  to  you.  my  old 
friend,   for   a    New   Year   filled   with   much 
happiness.  I  remain. 
Yours  as  ever. 

Carl  Hatden. 


INSTALLATION  OP  DR.  LINCOLN 
GORDON  AS  THE  NINTH  PRESI- 
DENT OP  THE  JOHNS  HOPKINS 
UNIVERSITY.  PEBRUARY  22.   1968 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Sp)eaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.     MATHIAS     of     Maryland.     Mr. 


; 


Speaker,  on  February  22  I  was  privi- 
leged to  attend  the  installation  of  Dr. 
Lincoln  Gordon  as  the  ninth  president 
of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

These  ceremonies,  held  on  the  Home- 
wood  campus  on  the  92d  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  university,  marked 
the  formal  beginning  of  the  association 
between  one  of  our  foremost  educators 
and  statesmen  and  one  of  our  finest  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education.  Dr.  Gor- 
don brings  to  the  Hopkins  a  record  of 
outstanding  achievement  as  a  political 
economist,  a  foreign  affairs  expert,  and 
diplomat.  His  wide  experience  m  and 
deep  understanding  of  both  higher  edu- 
cation and  public  policy  equip  him  ex- 
tremely well  to  lead  Johns  Hopkins  along 
the  paths  of  excellence  so  well  marked 
by  his  distinguished  predecessors,  most 
recently  Dr.  Milton  S.  Eisenhower, 
now  president  emeritus. 

In  his  installation  address.  Dr.  Gordon 
faced  squarely  the  challenges  facing  both 
American  higher  education  in  general 
and  the  Hopkins  in  particular.  He  sum- 
marized the  questions  posed  by  the  surge 
in  demand  for  higher  education,  by  our 
rising  level  of  educational  needs  and  ex- 
pectations, by  the  'information  revolu- 
tion ••  and  by  the  closer  and  closer  as- 
sociations between  private  universities 
and  the  Federal  Government.  Discuss- 
ing the  urgency  of  developing  new  sys- 
tems of  public  support  for  private  higher 
education.  Dr.  Gordon  firmly  rejected 
the  notion  that  increased  Federal  sup- 
port, in  particular,  would  mean  "the  ex- 
tension of  private  universities  as  we  have 
known  them."  Rather,  he  declared: 

The    American    private    university    Is   one 
of  the  great  social  inventions  of  all  time.  Its 
quintessence  Is  not  prlvateness  in  the  sense 
of  irresponsibility  or  disregard  of  the  public 
weal     Its    trustees    have    always    recognized 
that  theirs  is  a  public  trust.  It  is  rather  the 
capacity  of  each  university  to  define  Its  pub- 
lic   responsibilities    and    to    devise    its    own 
ways    of    meeting    them    which    has    given 
unique  character  and  strength  to  our  system 
of  higher  education.  This  is  the  real  meaning 
of    private    freedom    and    Independence.    Of 
course  we  should  demand  the  same  respect 
for  academic  freedom  In  the  public  as  In  the 
private  Institutions.  But  academic   freedom 
is    one   thing   and    institutional    freedom   is 
another.  To  be  financially  beholden  to  the 
state  Is  not  necessarily  to  be  of  the  state. 
And  I  have  confidence  that  we  can  find  the 
wisdom  to  devise  a  system  of  governmental 
support  which  respects  the  people's  interest 
in   the   proper  use  of  public   monies   while 
maintaining   the   quintessential  freedom  of 
the  private  university. 

Recognizing  "the  capacity  of  each  uni- 
versity to  define  its  own  public  responsi- 
bilities." Dr.  Gordon  outlined  four  areas 
of  public  service  in  which  he  felt  that  the 
Hopkins  could  maie  unique  contribu- 
tions: the  vital  areas  of  health  research 
and  health  care,  urban  problems,  inter- 
national affairs,  and  domestic  policy  de- 
velopment. He  closed  by  invoking  the 
qualities  of  scholarly  and  professional  ex- 
cellence which  have  always  been  the 
goals  of  the  Hopkins : 

Intellectual  curiosity  and  dlsclpTlne;  In- 
telligence trained  at  the  frontiers  of  unfold- 
ing knowledge  but  Infused  with  humanity: 
dedication  combined  with  objectivity;  opera- 
tional idealism;  the  search  for  truth,  not 
only  for  Its  own  sake  but  because.  In  the 
words  adopted  as  our  motto,  "the  truth  shall 
make  you  free." 


Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Gordon's  address 
merits  wide  attention  among  public  ofB- 
cials.  educators,  and  the  general  public. 
I  would  therefore  include  it  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

INAUGURAL    ADDRESS.    FEBRUARY    22,    1968 

Mr.  Charles  Garland.  Distinguished  Chair- 
man of  tlie  Board  of  Trustees: 
Your  Eminence.  Cardinal  Shehan; 
Your   Excellencies.    Ambassadors    of   great 
and  friendly  neighbor  nations; 

Your    Honor.    Thomas    D'Alessandro    III, 
Mayor  of  Baltimore; 

Mr    C    Stanley  Blalr,  Secretary  of  btate  of 
Maryland,  representing  His  Excellency.  Gov- 
ernor Agnew;  „    .  ^  ^ 
President    Pusey.    President    Smith,    and 
other     Presidents     of     Universities     of     the 
United    States    and    of    the    Institutions    of 
Higher  Learning  of  the  State  of  Maryland; 
President-Emeritus  Milton  Elsenhower; 
My  Colleagues,  Members  of  the  Faculties  of 
The  Johns  Hopkins  University; 

Fellow    Trustees.    Alumni,    Students,    and 
Friends  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  community: 
It  is  a   moving  experience   to  receive   the 
mantle  first  assumed  by  Daniel  Colt  Oilman 
ninetv-two  years  ago  today,  passed  through 
so    distinguished    a    line   of    successors,    and 
worn  with  such  grace  and  devotion  for  the 
past  eleven  vears  by  Milton  Elsenhower.  And 
it  stirs  the  imagination  to  realiz'!  that  this 
institution— the  first  true  university  in  the 
United  States— is  within  a  decade  of  enerlng 
its  second  century  and  must  perforce  Inquire 
where  It  has  come  and  whither  it  would  go. 
When  he  accepted  this  torch  from  the  still 
vigorous  hands  of  Daniel  Oilman  on  Wash- 
ington's Birthday  in  1902,  our  second  Presi- 
dent, Ira  Remsen,  made  two  singularly  felici- 
tous observations.  He  recounted  the  maxim 
that  "old  men  tell  of  what  they  have  seen 
and   heard,   children   of   what   they   are   do- 
ing, and  fools  of  what  they  are  going  to  do.' 
But  he  also  said  that  "The  Johns  Hopkins 
University  cannot  live  on  its  past,  however 
praiseworthy   that  past   may   have   been.   If 
the  contemplation  of  the  past  has  the  effect 
of  stimulating  us  to  our  best  efforts,  it  is  a 
profitable  occupation.  If  it  lulls  us  Into  In- 
activity, It  Is  fatal." 

On  that  same  occasion.  President  GUman 
himself  had  reviewed  a  quarter  century  of 
development  of  American  higher  education, 
led  by  the  Hopkins,  and  compared  it  with  the 
beginnings  of  modern  universities  in  thir- 
teenth century  Bologna,  Paris,  and  Oxford. 
A  lesser  man  than  Oilman  might  have  valn- 
gloned  In  his  record  of  momentous  innova- 
tion—of what  he  called  "those  early  days  of 
unbounded  enthusiasm  and  unfettered 
Ideality." 

First  in  graduate  training  and  systematic 
research;  first  to  raise  to  a  new  plane  Ameri- 
can scholarship  in  all  branches— humanities, 
natural  science,  and  social  science;  first  in 
modern  medical  education;  first  In  the  uni- 
versity publication  of  learned  Journals  and 
scholarly  works— Oilman's  Hopkins  had  been 
paid  the  ultimate  compliment  of  imitation 
and  adaptation  by  her  ancient  sister  institu- 
tions, notably  Including  Harvard,  by  the  pro- 
gressive new  State  universities  of  the  middle 
and  far  west,  and  by  the  even  younger  and 
bountifully  endowed  private  universities  of 
Chicago  and  Stanford. 

But  Oilman  had  also  become  painfully 
familiar  with  the  consequences  of  limited 
financial  means;  the  sale  of  Johns  Hopkins- 
estate  at  Clifton;  the  long  delays  In  estab- 
lishing the  School  of  Medicine;  and  the 
abandonment  of  plans  for  a  School  of  Law. 
He  knew  that  Hopkins  was  no  longer  In  a 
class  by  itself.  There  was  Intense  competition 
for  able  recruits  to  the  faculty  and  he  even 
saw  some  "danger  of  rivalry  In  the  solicita- 
tion of  students"  through  graduate  fellow- 
ships. As  long  ago  as  1902.  he  expressed  con- 
cern at  what  today  we  call  the  "information 
deluge."  And  his  eyes  remained  fixed  on  the 


future,  on  what  might  be  done  In  the  next 
twenty-five  years  with  the  new  start  made 
possible  by  the  gift  of  the  Homewood  campus. 
It  Is  m  a  like  spirit  of  proud  respect  for  our 
admirable  past,  of  candid  appraisal  of  our 
present  strengths,  and  weaknesses,  and  of 
confident  probing  Into  the  challenges  aiid  op- 
portunities of  the  future  that  we  inheritors 
must  explore  and  the  new  directions  for 
Johns  Hopkins  as  we  approach  our  centen- 
nial. 


This  exploration  takes  place  in  an  environ- 
ment of  ferment  and  self-questioning  In 
American  higher  education  unrivalled  since 
the  days  of  our  origins.  The  change  in  scale 
alone  would  be  enough  to  generate  such  fer- 
ment When  Oilman  took  office,  there  were 
in  the  nation  some  90.000  students  beyond 
hlRh  school,  or  2  per  thousand  of  population. 
Bv  the  eve  of  World  War  II,  this  ratio  had 
risen  to  10  per  thousand,  but  today  it  stands 
at  over  30  and  in  a  few  >-ears  will  pass  40. 
with  a  total  student  population  of  more  than 
9  millions. 

So  drastic  a  change  of  scale  not  only  cre- 
ates obvious  problems  of  organization,  staff- 
ing   building,    and    resources;    It    alters    the 
nature  and  purposes  of  higher  education  and 
reflects  deep  changes  in   the  structure  and 
aspirations  of   the  entire  national  commii- 
lolty  At  the  same  time,  the  status  of  the  uni- 
versity in  the  public  mind  has  becopie  trans- 
formed, notably  in  the  decade  since  the  first 
SDutnlk.  The  intellectual  is  not  longer  dis- 
dained as  an  unwordly  dreamer.  Nor  does  he 
suffer  poverty  as  an  earnest  of  his  devotion 
to   learning.   Research   has   become   a   major 
national  occupation,  with  basic  research  cof- 
centrated  largely  In  the  universities.  Our  in- 
stitutions and   their  faculties  are  looked  to 
for  applied  research  and  policy  recommenda- 
tions  on   every   problem   of  public   concern. 
Often  the  expectations  of  society  are  unduly 
high     The    universities   are    under   constant 
tension  between  their  primordial   functions 
of   teaching  and  research  and   the  new  de- 
mands upon  them  for  service  to  society. 

It  Is  no  wonder,  then,  that  the  world  of 
higher  education  Is  engaged  in  soul-search- 
ing debate  on  its  structure  and  Its  mission. 
With  massive  student  numbers  the  order  of 
the  day.  what  devices  of  decentralization  can 
be   found  to  treat  the  student  as  an  indi- 
vidual human  being?  As  the  volume  of  knowl- 
edge expands  in  exponential  function,  are  we 
to  produce  super-specialists  or  whole  men? 
Can  we  continue  to  prolong  the  curriculum 
until  our  graduates  are  in  their  thirties  before 
they  enter  upon   Independent  careers?  VVIU 
graduate  training  be  divided  into  two  tracks: 
the  Ph.D    for  the   mass  of  liberal  arts  and 
community  college  teachers  and  a  post-doc- 
toral course  for  university  teachers  and  pro- 
fessional researchers?  Are  we  seeking  to  pro- 
duce a  technocratic  elite— a  race  of  uncom- 
mon men  apart— or  a  leadership  Integrated 
into  the  whole  of  society?  Should  our  sep- 
arate efforts  somehow  be  guided  or  coordi- 
nated   into    a    relationship    with     national 
needs   for  various   categories   of  specialized 
manpower?  How  does  our  work  relate  to  the 
hopes   and    fears   of   a   nation   and   a  world 
in  uneasy  tension  and  flux? 

These  are  not  questions  to  be  resolved 
solely  within  the  Universities,  but  they  do 
converge  on  us.  As  all  of  us  look  to  the  fu- 
ture we  shall  be  making  our  contribution  to 
the  answers,  consciously  or  unconsciously. 

WTiere  does  Johns  Hopkins  stand  in  this 
fluid  scene  of  American  higher  education?  We 
think  of  ourselves  as  a  small  university. 
Among  the  forty-two  United  States  institu- 
tions in  the  Association  of  American  Univer- 
sities, we  rank  fortieth  In  full-time  student 
numbers,  although  twenty-first  In  annual  op- 
erating expenditures  and  thirty-fourth  in 
size  of  faculty.  But  we  too  have  grown  In 
substantial  measure  during  the  first  two 
thirds  of  this  century.  .     ,an. 

When  Gllman  laid  down  the  reins  In  1902. 
Hopkins  had  172  graduate  students  In  arts 
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and  sciences  and  164  undergraduates.  Today 
there  are  13M  and  1813.  respectively,  a  9>4 
fold  Increase.  The  corresponding  faculty 
numbers  rose  from  51  to  271  In  Medicine, 
the  student  numbers  have  Increased  only 
from  229  to  419.  but  the  full-time  faculty 
from  42  to  409  In  addition,  the  School  of 
Hygiene  and  Pxibllc  Health  and  the  School 
of  Advanced  International  Studies  (Includ- 
ing Its  branch  in  Bologna)  each  counu  al- 
most 300  studenu.  Our  Evening  College  now 
serves  more  than  7.000  student*,  three-flftha 
of  whom  are  candidates  for  degrees.  Several 
hundred  post-doctoral  fellows  are  in  resi- 
dence Our  Library  collections  have  In- 
creased from  100.000  to  1.600.000  volumes 
Annual  operating  and  research  expenditures 
were  •277.000  In  1903;  today,  exclusive  of  the 
Applied  Physics  Laboratory,  they  amount  to 
some  $60  million  Operating  expenses  per 
full-time  student,  not  including  sponsored 
research,  have  risen  from  8490  to  S6.700. 
more  than  three-fold  In  real  value  after  ad- 
justing for  the  lowered  purchasing  power  of 
the  dollar  In  Medicine,  the  expenditure  per 
student  in  1903  was  »362.  equivalent  to  tl.- 
800  at  present  price  levels:  today  the  cor- 
responding figure,  still  excluding  sponsored 
research,  has  soared  to  $21,200.  Since  Oil- 
man's day.J  the  university  has  also  made 
capital  expenditures  in  a  cumulative  total  of 
some  $110  million. 

No  wonder  that  new  means  of  financing 
have  been  required  Of  Remsens  first  budg- 
et. 56  percent  came  from  endowment  In- 
come and  32  percent  from  tuition  and  fees. 
Dr  Eisenhowers  last  budget  received  only 
8  percent  from  endowment  income.  15  per- 
cent from  tuition  and  fees,  and  no  less  than 
52  percent  from  Federal  Government  sources. 
Private  current  gifts,  a  mere  $1,000  In  1903, 
have  happily  risen — with  growing  and  most 
welcome  help  from  our  alumni,  as  well  as 
foundations  and  friends — to  almost  $11  mil- 
lion In  1967. 

In  this  record  of  material  growth;  In  the 
raising  of  faculty  salaries  to  restore  us  to  a 
fair  competitive  position  In  the  top  group- 
ing of  American  universities;  and  In  the 
launching  of  new  academic  Initiatives  of 
high  promise,  the  past  eleven  years  stand  out 
as  a  period  of  great  vitality  In  the  history 
of  Hopkins,  comparable  only  with  the  early 
beginnings.  Oui  collective  debt  to  the  admin- 
istration of  my  llstlngulshed  predecessor  has 
been  well  recorded  In  the  special  report  by 
the  Chairman  of  our  Board  published  by  the 
Johns  Hopkins  Magazine  last  May  With 
characteristic  modesty.  Charles  Garland  said 
nothing  in  that  report  about  his  own  sub- 
stantial role  In  those  accomplishments.  I 
have  come  to  harbor  the  hope  and  expecta- 
tion, which  I  am  certain  will  meet  the  favor 
of  my  fellow  Trustees,  that  in  due  course 
the  name  of  Garland  will  be  permanently 
memorialized  on  this  campus  Just  as  our 
great  new  research  library  so  aptly  com- 
memorates the  name  of  Milton  Eisenhower 

How,  then,  should  we  look  to  the  future? 
We  can  no  longer  pioneer  in  the  heroic  man- 
ner of  Oilman's  great  first  quarter  century, 
because  we  are  no  longer  alone.  We  are  only 
a  single  partner- -and  a  small  partner — in 
the  vast  enterprise  of  the  contemporary 
American  university.  But  we  can  and  must 
maintain  a  place  in  the  front  rank  of  that 
enterprise  and  we  must  search  out  those  at- 
tributes and  opportunities  where  we  enjoy 
comparative  advantage.  Our  history  and  tra- 
ditions endow  us  with  some  of  those  attri- 
butes and  opporttinlUes.  The  flexibility  of 
limited  size  and  private  governance  give  lu 
others.  Our  unique  position  as  a  leading 
university  close  to  the  national  capital,  with 
one  strong  foot  firmly  planted  within  It,  Is 
another  asset  whose  potentials  should  be 
fully  explored.  The  rest  depends.  In  the 
words  of  the  bard,  not  on  our  stars,  but  on 
ourselves. 

Long-range  planning  Is  a  singularly  dlfD- 
cult  endeavor.  The  methodological  perplexi- 


ties of  forty  brilliant  men.  brought  together 
by  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  as  the  Conxmisslon  on  the  Tear 
2000.  are  eloquent  testimony  to  the  difficul- 
ties. Long-range  planning  seeks  to  evaluate 
trends  which  already  foreordain  their  conse- 
quences; to  appraise  pressures  in  the  envi- 
ronment to  which  some  response  Is  Inescap- 
able; and  to  weigh  and  choose  among  alter- 
native aspirations  In  the  knowledge  that 
material  and  human  resources  are  never  un- 
limited It  is  In  no  sense-  mere  forecasting. 
We  should  be  deluding  ourselves.  If  not 
others.  If  we  sought  to  draw  rigid  blueprlntt 
for  what  must  be  a  process  of  organic 
growth 

Nevertheless,  we  must  make  the  effort  to 
plan,  since  some  of  our  day-to-day  decisions 
commit  our  heirs  for  decades,  and  many 
cannot  be  made  wisely  without  some  realistic 
image  of  what  our  institution  may  comprise 
In  five.  ten.  or  fifteen  years.  Looking  at  the 
Hopkins  within  a  radically  shifting  frame- 
work of  American  higher  education  as  a 
whole,  we  must  ask  ourselves,  perhaps  with 
our  Centennial  year  as  a  convenient  target 
date,  what  scale  we  should  aim  for;  what 
proportion  of  undergraduates,  graduate 
students,  and  post-doctoral  fellows:  what 
size  and  distribution  of  faculty  numbers: 
what  resultant  needs  for  classroom,  of- 
fices, laboratories,  libraries,  computer  facil- 
ities, living  and  social  accommodations;  how 
research  should  relate  to  teaching;  what 
size  and  character  of  medical  training;  what 
interconnections  to  build  among  our  several 
rttvtslons:  which  growing  points  should  l>e 
stimulated  and  which  points  of  decay  dis- 
carded; what  fields  of  research  and  of  service 
to  emphasize;  what  relationships  we  should 
develop  with  sister  Institutions,  with  our 
surrounding  metropolitan  community,  and 
with  governmental  agencies;  and  last,  but 
not  least,  what  are  the  financial  implications 
of  the  various  sets  of  alternatives. 

This  Is  no  task  for  a  president  or  university 
administration  alone.  It  requires  a  major 
contribution  from  the  faculties.  It  needs 
active  participation  by  Junior  as  well  as  sen- 
ior faculty,  and  inputs  from  student  rep- 
resentatives, from  trustees,  and  from  all  the 
other  elements  which  constitute  our  Inter- 
ested publics.' A  major  beginning  was  made 
in  the  Long-Range  Planning  Report  of  a 
strong  committee  led  by  Professor  William 
McElroy  In  June  of  1966.  Pxirsuant  to  its 
recommendations,  planning  has  now  be- 
come a  continuing  process  guided  by  our 
Provost.  Dr  William  Bevan.  It  is.  as  It  should 
be.  a  highly  decentralized  process,  building 
up  from  individual  departments  and  divi- 
sions at  the  same  time  that  broader  fac- 
tors are  dlkcussed  in  a  central  group.  Nor  do 
we  deceive  ourselves  that  the  (acts  In  1976 
will  accord  in  detail  with  any  pattern  that 
we  can  foresee  in  1968.  Like  other  organic 
growths,  universities  respond  to  the  changing 
opportunities  in  their  envlrorunent  as  well  as 
following  their  genetic  endowment. 

Without  seeking  in  any  way  to  preempt  or 
prejudge  a  collective  planning  process  still  in 
its  Infancy,  let  me  take  the  occasion  to  in- 
dicate some  directions  and  constraints  that 
appear  especially  important.  Members  of  the 
faculty  may  forgive  this  boldness  on  my 
part,  since  two  departments  have  been  so 
gracious  as  to  admit  me  to  their  fellowship. 

It  Is  a  commonplace  to  say  that  no  single 
university  can  deal  with  all  aspects  of  human 
knowledge.  Our  small  size  has  always  made 
this  clear  for  Johns  Hopkins.  Today,  how- 
ever, consciousness  of  the  "Information  de- 
luge," so  well  documented  In  our  Magazine 
last  fall,  makes  it  true  even  for  a  giant  like 
the  University  of  CaUfornla.  How,  then,  are 
we  to  select  our  priorities  and  to  modify 
them  as  the  structure  of  knowledge  Itself 
changes?  The  old  method  was  to  recruit  one 
or  two  outstanding  minds  In  each  of  the 
recognized  disciplines  and  to  give  them  their 
heads.  That  method  produced  brilliant  re- 


sult*. But  today  we  face  the  paradox  that 
research  not  only  threatens  to  overwhelm  ub 
with  the  sheer  quantity  of  lU  findings,  but 
also  leads  to  a  proliferation  of  discipline  ry 
branches.  At  the  same  time,  many  of  the 
most  significant  areas  of  basic  exploration 
are  at  the  common  boundaries  of  estab- 
lished disciplines,  and  many  fields  of  re- 
search require  a  multl-dlsclpllnary  attack. 
The  Interlocking  of  physics,  chemistry,  biol- 
ogy, and  engineering  science  In  recent  years 
Is  one  obvious  example  of  the  former  tend- 
ency; the  development  of  biomedical  engi- 
neering  exemplifies   the   latter. 

Two  conclusions  appear  to  follow.  One  Is 
that  each  faculty  group.  In  "thinking  the 
future,"  must  seek  to  Identify  the  more  sig- 
nificant growing  points  and  research  chal- 
lenges and  guide  Its  recruitment  of  new  col- 
leagues accordingly.  The  other  Is  that  much 
of  this  thinking  must  be  done  In  groupw 
which  crofs  traditional  departmental  and 
divisional  lines,  with  a  corresponding  readi- 
ness to  alter  the  Institutional  structure  by 
consolidation  and  deletion  as  well  as  by 
addition. 

This  process  cannot  be  limited  to  obviously 
allied  disciplines,  such  as  the  terrestrial  and 
environmental  sciences  where  departmental 
consolidations  are  now  being  made.  The  re- 
cent biological  discoveries  In  genetics  will 
lead  to  a  new  science  of  human  development. 
In  which  neurology,  psychology,  and  social 
studies  will  all  become  Involved.  Linguistics; 
the  nature  of  learning;  the  new  anthropol- 
ogy; oceangraphy;  the  ecological  approach 
which  relates  Individual  and  social  evolution 
of  various  forms  of  life  to  all  aspects  of  the 
environment:  these  are  only  dramatic  ex- 
amples of  the  reintegration  of  knowledge 
which  Is  the  counterpoint  to  greater  special- 
ization. 

Nor  does  this  continuum  of  understanding 
and  exploration  stop  short  of  the  humanities. 
On  the  contrary,  the  scientific  and  techno- 
logical explosion  has  given  new  urgency  to 
the  study  of  man's  creative  capacities,  to 
philosophy  In  Its  moral  as  well  as  Its  logical 
branches,  to  the  meaning  of  good  and  evil, 
to  a  sense  of  dignity  and  of  Indignation  at 
Injustice,  to  artistic  sensibility  and  the  divine 
spark  which  differentiates  civilization  from 
anthills.  Vannevar  Bush.  a.  great  natural  sci- 
entist and  one  of  our  Trustees-Emeritus,  has 
recently  summarized  his  mature  reflections 
under  the  title  Science  /s  Not  Enough.  "On 
the  most  vital  questions."  he  says.  "It  does  not 
even  produce  evidence."  And  Archibald  Mac- 
Lelsh,  a  great  humanist,  reminds  us  that 
"the  man  who  knows  with  hij  mind  only,  has 
no  freedom  anywhere.  Sooner  or  later  his  life 
will  seem  Indifferent  to  him."  History  has  not 
ceased  to  be  our  master  teacher:  In  the  phrase 
of  Dionysius,  It  is  "philosophy  teaching  by 
examples." 

The  Planning  Committee  of  1966  made  a 
compelling  case  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
'  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  notably  In 
social  science  and  humanities  departments 
where  the  present  scale  Is  Inadequate  for 
broad  general  coverage  along  with  such  spe- 
cialities as  we  may  chooee  for  particular 
emphasis.  That  enlargement  is  well  begun, 
but  It  must  be  pressed  forward  with  energy 
as  an  urgent  claim  on  additional  resources 
we  may  be  able  to  muster.  Mathematics,  sta- 
tistics, and  computer  science  are  also  evident 
candidates  for  major  growth,  as  disciplines  in 
themselves  and  In  Interface  with  a  wide 
variety  of  other  areas.  New  horizons  con- 
stantly unfold  in  medicine  and  public  health. 
Cooperation  between  the  academic  divisions 
and  th»  Applied  Physics  Laboratory  has  al- 
ready produced  fruitful  innovations  In  bio- 
medical engineering,  and  we  can  foresee  Its 
expansion  Into  such  fields  as  radlochemlstry 
and  astrophysics.  Among  disciplines  In  which 
we  are  now  wholly  lacking,  strong  claims  can 
be  made  for  Slavic  and  Oriental  Studies  as 
Indispensable  In  today's  world,  even  In  a  small 
university.  Administrative  studies  may  well 
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become  a  new  Interdisciplinary  focus  for  the 
social  and  engineering  sciences,  perhaps  re- 
lated to  new  endeavors  in  professional  prep- 
aration for  careers  in  education,  government, 
or  business.  ^ 

One  of  the  glories  of  the  Hopkins  is  pre- 
cisely the  capacity  to  develop  fruitful  inter- 
course among  disciplines.  It  behooves  us  to 
encourage  this  capacity  on  a  unlverslty-wlde 
basis.  We  have  done  much  to  overcome  the 
spaUal  obstacles  which  separate  Homewood 
from  the  Medical  campus.  Medicine  from  the 
Applied  Physlcls  Laboratory  near  Columbia. 
Homewood  and  Public  Health  from  the  In- 
ternational School  in  Washington.  In  the 
coming  decade,  we  must  do  far  more  on  these 
lines. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  American  university  is  no  intellectual 
Ivory  tower,  pursuing  the  world  of  mind  and 
spirit  apart  from  the  society  In  which  It  Is 
Imbedded.  A  romantic  dream  Imagines  that 
It  was  once  so,  and  might  be  recreated  in 
that  image.  Like  Rousseau's  dream  of  the 
noble  savage,  the  Image  has  no  counterpart 
in  true  history,  least  at  all  at  Johns  Hopkins. 
Oilman  pointed  in  1902  to  our  record  of  serv- 
ice In  many  fields  to  the  national  and  local 
communities.  The  basic  concept  of  medical 
school  Joined  to  teaching  hospital  entailed  a 
combination  of  ser\'lce  with  education.  The 
School  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health  was 
service-oriented  from  its  foundation  In  1916: 
It  has  always  engaged  in  applied  research  in 
many  parts  of  the  world  alongside  its  basic 
educational  mission. 

Experience  suggests  that  research  In  areas 
of  broad  social  concern  is  one  at  the  most 
fruitful  ways  of  achieving  a  productive  syn- 
thesis of  related  academic  disciplines.  The 
annals  are  full  of  purely  academic  interdis- 
ciplinary experiments  leading  only  to  a  kind 
of  cross-sterlltzation.  The  prospects  of  pro- 
motion and  placement  for  younger  faculty 
members  constantly  pull  them  back  to  their 
parent  disciplines.  In  contrast,  the  wartime 
programs  of  defense  research  demonstrated 
,  the  power  of  combined  assaults  on  urgent 
security  problems,  and  similar  efforts  have 
been  organized  since  the  war  in  many  areas 
outside  of  national  defense. 

The  proper  role  of  the  university  In  this 
field  is  under  intensive  debate.  There  are 
legitimate  fears  that  ill-considered  accept- 
ance of  public  service  responsibilities  may 
undermine  the  basic  mission  of  the  ptirsult 
of  learning.  On  the  other  hand,  especially 
In  the  social  sciences,  where  society  Itself  Is 
the  laboratory  and  where  basic  and  applied 
research  are  scarcely  distinguishable,  en- 
gagement on  significant  problems  of  the  real 
world  offers  unique  opportunities  for  advanc- 
ing knowledge  and  infusing  teaching  with 
meaningful  content. 

A  recent  report  of  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  sug- 
gests the  precept  that  universities  "partici- 
pate. If  possible,  only  in  public  service  activ- 
ities that  are  a  direct  outgrowth  of  their 
regular  teaching  and  research  programs  and 
that.  In  turn,  feed  back  Into  and  strengthen 
them."  This  guidance  Is  sound  enough,  but 
perhaps  somewhat  simplistic,  since  the  range 
of  teaching  and  research  programs  Is  not 
static.  I  would  add  two  more  precepts:  that 
the  university  should  not  become  an  agency 
for  governmental  operating  functions,  and 
that  Its  organized  work  should  conform  to 
the  long  time-perspectives  for  which  Its 
talents  are  peculiarly  suited. 

For  Johns  Hopkins,  bearing  in  mind  our 
present  strengths  and  our  location  in  Balti- 
more and  Washington.  I  see  four  broad  areas 
for  expansion  of  our  efforts  In  direct  rela- 
tion to  problems  of  public  policy. 

First,  as  a  great  university  medical  center, 
including  a  renowned  hospital  and  a  strong 
School  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health  and 
bolstered  by  specialists  from  various  arts 
and  science  departments,  located  within  easy 
reach  of  the  relevant  federal  agencies,  we 
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have  a  unique  opportunity  to  contribute  to 
the  reshaping  of  systems  of  health  care  and 
development  of  the  basic  and  allied  health 
professions  In  all  their  aspects — scientific, 
professional,  manpower,  administrative,  and 
financial.  This  does  not  mean  that  we  must 
ourselves  undertake  all  of  these  functions, 
but  the  Hopkins  community  should  be  better 
situated  than  any  other  to  devise  working 
patterns  to  meet  national  and  international 
health  needs. 

Secondly,  the  time  is  ripe  for  a  better  or- 
ganized focus  for  our  many  present  activi- 
ties related  to  urban  problems,  notably  in 
Baltimore  but  also  more  widely.  The  three 
faculties  concerned — Arts  and  Sciences, 
Medicine,  and  Public  Health— have  recently 
endorsed  the  establishment  of  a  University 
Center  of  Urban  Studies,  and  we  are  now 
developing  detailed  plans  to  this  end.  It  will 
perform  three  broad  functions:  to  facilitate 
the  work  of  fourteen  departments  already 
sharing  a  common  interest  in  this  field;  to 
develop  new  programs  of  research  susceptible 
of  fruitful  multldisclplinary  exploration:  and 
to  focus  the  university's  cooperation  In  urban 
matters  with  local,  state,  and  national  gov- 
ernments, with  other  educational  institu- 
tions, and  with  other  groups  concerned. 

In   the    international   field,   thirdly,   there 
is  a  long  history  of  activity  by  all   of  our 
present  academic  divisions,  one  of  which — 
the  School  of  Advanced  Internutlonal  Stud- 
ies—is entirely  devoted  to  training  and  re- 
search In  international  affairs.  One  strain  of 
contemporary  thought,  in  reflex  against  our 
overseas  military  involvements,  urges  a  icliid 
of   national   withdrawal  from   the   world.  It 
argues   that   engagement   is   Inherently   Im- 
perialistic, and  that  our  international  posi- 
tion  would   be   best   served   by   creating   an 
enviable   model    of   domestic   society.   Noth- 
ing, in  my  view,  could  be  more  shortsighted. 
One  day,  somehow,  Vietnam  will  again  be  at 
peace,  but  the  great  problems  of  world  order, 
of   potential   mass   destruction,   and    of   un- 
ruly nationalism  will  persist.  The  pressures 
of  fx>pulatlon,  the  demand  for  food,  the  in- 
stinctive  rebellion   against   a   widening   gap 
between  rich  continents  and  poor,  and  the 
cultural  interpenetratlon  fostered  by  instant 
communication  and  netir-lnstant  transporta- 
tion all  point  toward   greater  international 
Interdependence  for  good  or  for  evil.  More- 
over,  this   interdependence   involves   an   in- 
creasing   Interaction    among    events    within 
nations   traditionally    considered    of    pvirely 
domestic  concern. 

Here  is  a  special  challenge  to  the  univer- 
sities, with  their  ancient  tradition  of  the  in- 
ternational fellowship  of  scholars  and  their 
capacity  to  look  beyond  the  dilemmas  of 
day-to-day  foreign  policy  which  necessarily 
preempt  the  attention  of  governments.  There 
are  many  possible  patterns  for  university  ac- 
tion: area*study  centers:  alliances  with  uni- 
versities overseas:  specal  training  programs 
for  foreign  students  at  various  levels:  and 
policy-centered  projects  of  research.  To 
determine  the  even  more  active  international 
role  of  Johns  Hopkins  in  the  coming  years, 
stronger  organization  and  deliberate  unlver- 
slty-wlde planning  appear  essential. 

Finally,  there  Is  a  crying  need  In  Washing- 
ton for  university-based  graduate  training 
and  research  related  to  domestic  as  well  as 
International  concerns.  A  center  of  scholar- 
ship there  could  not  only  utilize  the  vast 
archival  and  library  resources,  but  could 
work  in  fruitful  interchange  with  the  living 
resources  of  makers  of  policy  in  all  branches 
of  our  national  government,  the  diplomatic 
corps,  and  the  gfeat  international  institu- 
tions. It  could  help  train  administrative 
leaders  of  the  future,  and  could  forge  strong 
links  between  the  world  of  government  and 
the  intellectual  centers  of  the  nation. 

This  impUes  no  subservience  to  govern- 
ment, no  compromise  of  university  independ- 
ence of  thought  or  freedom  to  criticize.  It 
does  rec<%nlze  that  national  government  has 


become  the  greatest  single  factor  In  shaping 
our  common  destinies,  that  the  problems  and 
processes  of  government  are  increasingly 
complex  and  needful  of  Intellectual  analysis, 
and  that  discourse  between  government  and 
the  academic  world  can  be  mutually  bene- 
ficial. Johns  Hopkins  Is  well  situated  to  meet 
this  need,  either  alone  or  perhaps  better  in 
conjunction  with  other  like-minded  institu- 
tions of  high  quality. 


All  that  I  have  said  implies  that  Johns 
Hopkins,  true  to  Its  origins  and  Its  entire 
history,  remains  a  university  directed  prl- 
«narlly  toward  graduate  and  professional 
education  and  research.  We  are  neither  a 
college  onto  which  some  graduate  studies 
have  been  grafted  nor  a  research  establish- 
ment which  does  some  teaching  in  its  spare 
time.  There  is  no  conflict  between  research 
and  our  kind  of  education,  because  we  regard 
students  not  as  passive  vessels  to  be  filled 
with  received  wlsdoi^,  but  as  active  partners 
in  the  broadening  of  knowledge  and  of  un- 
derstanding. And  our  undergraduates  are  not 
a  body  apart,  but  pre-graduate.  pre-profes- 
slonal  students  integrated  into  the  same 
process. 

We  must  probably  plead  guilty,  along  with 
most  of  our  sister  institutions,  to  some  ne- 
glect of  undergraduates  in  recent  years  when 
faculty  expansion  has  not  kept  step  with  the 
forced  pace  growth  of  research.  One  of  our 
pressing  needs  is  to  remedy  this  neglect. 

To  say  that  undergraduates  are  pre- 
graduate  students  does  not  mean  that  they 
should  be  narrow  specialists  from  their  fresh- 
man year,  or  even  as  Juniors  and  seniors.  The 
greatest  scholars  are  not  exclusively  special- 
ists; they  combine  inward  specialization  with 
receptivity  and  understanding  toward  other 
branches  of  learning.  As  we  seek  to  cultivate 
Intellectual  greatness  in  embryo,  our  curricu- 
lum must  look  to  such  reciprocal  understand- 
ing in  its  earliest  phases.  We  must  ensure 
that  scientists  are  humanized  and  we  must 
search  for  new  methods  to  give  to  humanists 
a  genuine  appreciation  of  scientific  method 
and  the  scientific  enterprise.  And  as  our 
primary  and  secondary  schools  improve  their 
capacity  to  teach  basic  skills  and  to  provide 
the  fundamentals  of  liberal  education,  we 
may  well  want  to  reconsider  ways  and  means 
of  shortening  the  total  span  of  higher  educa- 
tion. Since  our  students  are  partners,  and 
not  passive  recipients,  we  should  enlist  their 
advice  and  counsel  In  these  great  questions 
of  academic  development  and  reform. 

Although  our  mission  Is  primarily  intellec- 
tual, we  are  not  and  have  no  desire  to  be- 
come a  community  of  disembodied  Intellects. 
The  Joys  of  social  life,  athletic  prowess,  polit- 
ical debate,  community  service,  music,  drama, 
and  the  other  creative  arts — all  should  be 
present  in  greater  measure  on  our  several 
campuses,  not  merely  as  spectacles  but  as 
opportunities  for  active  participation.  It 
should  be  our  aim  to  become  orie  of  Balti- 
more's great  centers  of  cultural  ferment. 

I  said  earlier  that  we  are  but  a  single, 
small  partner  In  the  rapidly  expanding  en- 
terprise of  American  higher  education.  Thus 
far.  that  partnership  has  been  reflected  only 
feebly  in  organized  collaboration.  We  are.  to 
be  sure,  members  of  two  consortia  for  scien- 
tific research:  Associated  Universities.  Inc.. 
with  Its  nuclear  energy  laboratory  at  Brook- 
haven  and  its  facilities  for  radloastronomy, 
and  the  new  Universities  Research  Associa- 
tion. Inc.,  with  its  project  for  a  high  energy 
accelerator  In  Illinois.  In  coming  years,  many 
more  arrangements  for  formal  collaboration 
and  Interchange — local,  regional,  national, 
and  even  international — are  surely  to  be  ex- 
pected. Our  cordial  relations  with  Goucher 
College  provide  the  prospect  of  course  ex- 
changes to  mutual  benefit.  The  growing  ex- 
pense of  libraries,  computers,  and  specialized 
laboratories  compels  us  to  look  to  greater 
efficiency  through  a  regional  sharing  of  faclU- 
tles.  The  scientific  establishments  based  In 
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Washington  provide  other  special  opportunl- 
Uea  for  fruitful  cooperation.  And  as  rapid 
transportation  develops  on  the  Boston-Nor- 
folk axis,  new  possibilities  may  arise  for  a 
parcelling  out  of  certain  specialties,  with 
consequent  exchanges  of  graduate  students 
and  visiting  professors,  among  the  several 
first  quality  universities  In  this  great  East 
CoAst  conurbation. 

•  •  • 

These  Indicated  lines  of  development  sug- 
gest only  a  portion  of  what  may  figure  In 
our  agenda  as  our  second  century  opens. 
Others  will  emerge  as  the  long-term  planning 
discussions  continue.  This  Is  no  modest 
agenda,  nor  should  it  be  so  A  huge  univer- 
sity may  depend  on  Its  sheer  mass  to  main- 
tain momentum.  Por  one  of  our  small  size 
and  special  tradlUons.  vitality  depends  upon 
continuous  Innovation  and  growth — not 
vast  growth  In  student  numbers,  but  growth 
In  the  variety  and  quality  of  what  we  under- 
take. 

Against  these  aspirations,  we  share  the 
plight  of  the  entire  family  of  private  univer- 
sities a  constraint  of  resources  which  could 
soon  evolve  Into  open  crisis.  I  measure  my 
words  with  care  In  stating  that  within  the 
coming  decade,  unless  conventional  sources 
of  financing. .  can  be  greatly  enlarged  and 
major  new  sources  made  available,  American 
private  universities  are  destined  to  become  a 
backwater  of  intellectual  stagnation.  Their 
continued  nominal  existence  would  then  be 
meaningless,  for  they  would  have  lost  their 
raison  d'  etre. 

This  may  sound  Uke  panlc-mongerlng  In 
the  face  of  our  own  financial  record  of  the 
last  ten  years.  That  Is  indeed  a  remarkable 
record.  Resources  have  been  found  to  multi- 
ply current  budgets  three  and  one-half  fold, 
to  restore  salary  levels  to  front  rank,  to  make 
good  a  large  portion  of  the  backlog  of  deferred 
building,  and  to  augment  significantly  the 
numbers  of  our  faculties  Moreover,  unlike 
some  of  our  sister  institutions,  we  are  not 
now  operating  fiscally  In  the  red."  in  the 
sense  of  drawing  on  endowment  capital  for 
current  operating  expenses.  But  like  all  our 
fellows,  we  are  In  the  red  programatlcally: 
our  faculty  numbers  are  sUU  far  too  small  to 
do  well  what  we  can  and  should  be  doing, 
both  in  established  fields  and  In  new  fields 
of  great  challenge;  there  are  not  sufficient 
funds  for  student  aids  and  fellowships:  and 
there  are  urgent  needs  for  further  rehablllta- 
Uon  and  expansion  of  physical  facilities. 

Over  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  the  cost 
per  student  of  university  education  has  risen 
by  seven  to  eight  percent  a  year,  a  rate  at 
least  triple  that  of  cost  increases  in  the  econ- 
omy as  a  whole.  This  might  seem  to  Imply 
gross  Inefficiency,  but  in  fact  It  Is  inherent  In 
the  nature  of  the  enterprise.  Universities, 
especially  those  concentrated  on  graduate 
training  and  research,  depend  in  unique 
measure  on  the  personal  services  of  excep- 
tionally talented  and  highly  trained  human 
beings — the  scarcest  of  all  productive  re- 
sources. There  are  no  magical  devices  for 
spreading  those  resources  thinly  or  replacing 
them  by  machines.  And  they  must  be  com- 
plemented by  research  libraries  of  explosively 
growing  size  and  cost,  by  laboratory  equip- 
ment of  ever  greater  complexity,  by  computer 
faculties  of  vital  Importance  to  a  host  of  dis- 
ciplines, and  by  building  construction  whose 
cost  Increases  are  also  much  more  rapid  than 
those  of  manufacturing  or  services  In  gen- 
eral. 

In  absolute  terms,  on  the  other  hand, 
universities  are  enormously  productive.  The 
technology  of  nuclear  power  boasts  of  the 
breeder  reactor,  which  generates  more  fis- 
sionable material  than  It  consumes.  Decades 
earlier,  universities  showed  how  to  generate 
more  intellectual  material  than  they  con- 
sume. Their  contribution  to  national  eco- 
nomic growth  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  more 
valuable  If  less  measurable  cultural  develop- 
ment, far  surpasses  the  returns  to  like  ex- 
penditures by  g[ovemmental  agencies  or  busi- 


ness corporations.  Universities  are  the  basic 
Incubators  of  productivity  on  which  all  other 
growth  depends. 

The  dramatic  expansion  of  recent  years 
has  entailed  new  kinds  of  financial  risks. 
These  do  not  lie  merely  in  the  obvious  prob- 
lem of  dependence  on  governmental  support 
for  the  overwhelming  proportion  of  scien- 
tific and  health-related  research  Such  sup- 
port Itself  Is  too  often  conditioned  on 
unreasonable  requirements  for  cost-sharing 
out  of  limited  general  university  funds.  In 
addition,  the  comfortable  practice  of  limit- 
ing long-term  commitments  to  assured 
endowment  income  has  had  to  yield  In  dis- 
quieting measure  to  the  acceptance  of  ten 
or  even  five-year  funding,  trusting  to  the 
future  somehow  or  other  to  maintain  vital 
new  components  of  our  programs.  At  this 
very  moment,  we  are  searching  for  new 
sources  to  replace  some  of  these  short-lived 
grants  This  Is  no  easy  task  under  current 
conditions,  when  federal  programs  affecting 
higher  education  are  being  sharply  curtailed, 
the  largest  private  foundation  Is  turning 
away  from  broad  Institutional  support  to  the 
universities,  and  we  face  the  uncertain  Im- 
pact of  selective  service  policy  on  graduate 
student  enrollment. 

Some  gains  can  be  made  from  Improve- 
menu  in  management,  and  we  are  devoting 
strenuous  efforts  to  this  end.  Our  goal  Is 
management  of  the  highest  professional 
caliber,  applied  to  such  key  factors  as  mod- 
ernized investment  policies,  new  techniques 
for  cost  control,  more  efficient  utilization  of 
space,  administrative  automation,  and  pro- 
gram budgeting.  Despite  all  that  can  be 
done  to  improve  efficiency,  we  see  ahead  evi- 
dent requirements  (or  massive  additional 
resources  on  both  current  and  capital  ac- 
count. Our  own  detailed  financial  projections 
are  still  under  development,  but  a  good  In- 
dication of  what  we  face  can  be  seen  from 
a,  study  by  Professor  William  Bowen  of 
Princeton  on  the  composite  prospects  of  the 
universities  of  Chicago.  Princeton,  and  Van- 
derbilt.  which  are  not  generally  different 
from  our  own.  The  Bowen  study  Indicates 
that  by  1976 — our  own  centennial  year — the 
sum  of  tuition  revenues,  endowment  Income, 
and  private  gifts  as  reasonably  projected 
from  current  trends  will  fall  to  cover  some- 
thing between  twenty-eight  and  thirty-nine 
percent  of  essential  educational  and  general 
university  expenditures. 

Crisis,  one  dictionary  tells  us.  Is  "the  point 
m  the  course  of  a  serious  disease  at  which 
a  decisive  change  occiu-s,  leading  either  to 
recovery  or  to  death."  The  private  universi- 
ties are  not  quite  yet  at  this  stage,  but  crisis 
is  visible  over  the  horizon,  and  It  will  not 
yield  to  palliatives  or  conventional  treat- 
ment These  Institutions  are  far  too  precious 
to  our  society  to  be  allowed  to  die.  but  It 
will  take  our  best  efforts  to  devise  the  heroic 
remedies  to  ensure  their  recovery.  I  see  three 
posslbillUes.  all  of  which  must  be  explored 
to  the  fullest  and  without  delay. 

The  first  Is  a  fundamental  change  In  the 
scale  of  corporate  support  for  private  higher 
education.  The  principle  of  legitimate  cor- 
porate interest  In  educational  giving  Is  now 
widely  recognized  The  Council  for  Financial 
Aid  to  Education  estimates  voluntary  busi- 
ness contributions  In  1966  at  $300  million, 
almost  double  the  figure  for  1960.  But  this 
covers  only  2'j  percent  of  annual  current 
expenditures  In  higher  education  and 
amounts  to  only  one-third  of  one  percent  of 
net  corporate  Income  before  taxes.  It  is  a 
pittance  In  relation  to  the  benefits  received 
from  the  training  of  skilled  manpower  and 
the  conduct  of  research  In  the  universities. 
We  are  not  here  pleading  for  charity,  or  sug- 
gesting mere  corporate  image-making.  We 
are  asking  that  business  recognize  the  im- 
mense productivity  of  Investment  In  edu- 
cation and  act  accordingly.  A  goal  of  one  to 
two  percent  of  net  income  before  taxes 
would  be  a  conservative  contribution  In  light 


of  the  trae  long-run  Interests  of  the  corpo- 
rate community. 

The  second  desirable  new  source  of  support 
is  more  modest  In  size  and  perhaps  of  only 
Interim  character.  That  Is  the  State  govern- 
ment. The  Maryland  Advisory  Council  for 
Higher  Education  has  explicitly  recognized 
the  Importance  of  a  diversified  pattern  in 
which  the  private  colleges  and  universities 
are  maintained  as  vital  entitles  alongside 
their  public  counterparts.  Por  almost  two 
centuries,  the  Maryland  State  Legislature 
has  provided  some  form  of  aid  to  the  private 
Institutions,  but  It  presently  amounts  to  very 
little  compared  with  pace-setting  States  such 
as  Pennsylvania  and  New  York.  As  suggested 
by  the  recent  New  York  Select  Committee  on 
the  Future  of  Private  and  Independent 
Higher  Education,  a  few  million  dollars  a 
year,  allocated  wisely  and  promptly,  might 
prevent  now  a  drastic  deterioration  of  the 
private  insUtutlons  which  would  be  far  more 
costly  to  repair  later.  Supplemental,  aid  to 
the  private  colleges  and  universities,  in  addi- 
tion to  supporUng  diversity  and  Quality,  is 
much  less  costly  to  the  State  than  provision 
for  higher  education  exclusively  tfirough 
public  Institutions. 

State  support,  however,  although  of  great 
potential  value  In  the  years  Immediately 
ahead.  Is  probably  only  an  Interim  measure. 
As  costs  continue  to  mount.  It  becomes  clear 
that  under  the  present  division  of  tax  re- 
sourees  among  federal.  State,  and  local  levels, 
even  the  wealthiest  States  will  become  un- 
able to  finance  the  massive  scale  of  educa- 
tional services  demanded  by  the  people  and 
already  In  an  advanced  stage  of  development. 
A  system  of  block  federal  grants  to  the  States, 
or  automatic  sharing  of  personal  and  cor- 
porate Income  tax  revenue,  would  of  course 
transform  this  outlook.  Barring  such  a  trans- 
formation. It  Is  evident  that  State  and  pri- 
vate universities  alike  will  have  to  look  to 
federal  governmental  support  for  a  growing 
proportion  of  their  financial  needs. 

Today  there  Is  scarcely  debate  on  the  con- 
cept of  federal  support  to  higher  education. 
The  debate  now  concerns  the  forms,  the 
obJecU\-e«.  the  allocating  mechanisms,  the 
balance  between  accountability  and  Inde- 
pendence, the  volume,  and  the  timing.  There 
Is  broad  agreement  that  federal  aid  should 
extend  both  to  students  and  to  InsUtutlons, 
and  to  the  latter  in  both  categorical  and 
general  forms. 

The  basic  national  goal  of  access  to  higher 
education  without  regard  to  family  Income 
will  require  larger  loan  programs  for  the  mid- 
dle Income  groups  and  much  larger  schol- 
arship programs  for  the  lower  Income  groups. 
I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  the  nation 
would  be  well  served  by  attempting  to  have 
such  student  aids  cover  the  full  cost  of  edu- 
cation, even  at  the  undergraduate  level  and 
much  less  for  graduate  and  professional 
training.  There  are  grave  accounting  diffi- 
'ctUtles  in  calculating  costs  per  student,  but 
expenditures  on  graduate  education  may 
average  four  Umes  undergraduate,  while  the 
spr«ad  from  Junior  college  to  medical  educa- 
tion may  be  eight  times  or  more.  The  value 
to  society  of  college  and  university  training, 
research,  and  public  service  surely  Justifies 
substantial  InsOtutlonal  support  financed 
from  general  taxation. 

This  suggests  some  kind  of  formula  for 
federal  aid  to  all  accredited  InsUtutlons,  cou- 
pled with  categorical  aid  for  research,  con- 
strucUon.  and  facilities.  In  my  view,  such  a 
formula  should  be  designed  to  cover  those 
Incremental  costs  of  Instruction  and  general 
operations  which  Inevitably  fall  upon  higher 
educaUon  In  a  growing  economy.  A  simple 
formula  would  be  based  on  student  numbers, 
providing  differential  rates  for  the  various 
levels  and  types  of  education.  Added  to  tui- 
tion, student  fees,  and  State  approprlaUons 
for  the  pubUc  Institutions.  It  shotild  cover 
normal  costa  of  Instruction  and  general  op- 
eraUons  in  full,  leaving  endowment  Income 


and  private  glfte  to  be  applied  to  innovation, 
experimentation,  and  tHe  unending  pursuit 
of  excellence. 

Categorical  support,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  continue  to  be  Justified  to  competent 
agencies  and  their  professional  advisers,  case 
by  case  on  the  merits  of  specific  projects  for 
research,  building,  or  faclUUes.  For  such  fa- 
clllUes  as  libraries,  advanced  laboratories, 
and  computers.  It  would  be  not  only  legit- 
imate but  indispensable  for  the  financing 
agencies  to  require  institutional  cooperation 
and  regional  raUonallzatlon  as  a  condition 
of  assistance. 

Does  this  vision  of  Federal  support  Imply 
the  extinction  of  private  universities  as  we 
have  known  them,  or  their  merger  Into  a 
single  national  svstem  along  with,  and  In- 
distinguishable from,  the  State  universities? 
Such   a   development   Is  conceivable,   as  Dr. 
Alan  Plfer  has  recently  suggested,  but  I  be- 
lieve It  neither  probable  nor  desirable.  The 
American    private   university   Is   one  of    the 
great  social  Inventions  of  all  time.  Its  quint- 
essence  Is   not  prlvateness   In   the  sense   of 
irresponsibility   or   disregard    of    the   public 
weal  Its  trustees  have  always  recognized  that 
theirs  is  a  public  trust   It  Is  rather  the  ca- 
pacity of  each  university  to  define  Its  public 
responslbllUles  and  to  devise  Its  own  ways  of 
meeting  them  which  hfts  given  unique  char- 
acter and  strength  to  our  system  of  higher 
educatton.  This  Is  the  real  meaning  of  pri- 
vate freedom  and  independence.  Of  course  we 
should  demand  the  same  respect  for  academic 
freedom  in  the  public  as  in  the  private  In- 
stitutions. But  academic  freedom  Is  one  thing 
and  institutional  fjeedom  another.  To  be  fi- 
nancially beholden  to  the  state  is  not  neces- 
sarily to  be  of  the  state.  And  I  have  con- 
fidence that  we  can  find  the  wisdom  to  devise 
a  system  of  governmental  support  which  re- 
spects the  people's  Interest  In  the  proper  use 
of    public    monies    while    maintaining    the 
quintessential      freedom     of      the     private 
university. 

This  would  not  be  possible  If  financial  de- 
pendence upon  government  were  to  become 
total.  Not  only  In  these  wintry  times,  but 
also  in  the  springtime  which  we  all  hope  may 
ultimately  come  with  peace  In  Southeast 
Asia,  the  dlsttnctlveness  of  the  Hopkins— our 
continued  capacity  to  contribute  uniquely 
our  genius  to  the  benefit  of  America  and 
mankind— will  depend  on  the  loyal  support 
of  our  alumni  and  our  friends.  We  need  that 
support  every  day.  at  this  moment  naore 
than  ever  for  reasons  I  have  mentioned.  And 
within  a  year,  we  shaU  be  launching.  In  con- 
junction with  The  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  a 
major  centennial  capital  campaign.  Its  suc- 
cess will  be  vital  to  the  kind  of  university 
which  should  carry  the  great  name  of  Johns 
Hopkins  into  our  own  second  century  and 
the  nation's  third. 


foster  intellectual  curiosity  and  discipline; 
intelligence  trained  at  the  frontiers  of  un- 
folding knowledge  but  Infused  with  hu- 
matUty;  dedication  combined  with  objec- 
tivity operational  IdealUm;  the  search  for 
truth",  not  only  for  Ita  own  sake  but  because, 
in  the  words  adopted  as  our  motto,  "the 
truth  shall  make  you  free." 

IP  his  inaugural  address.  Daniel  Oilman 
suggested  twelve  points  to  guide  his  fledgling 
InsUtuUon.  The  twelfth  was  succinctly 
stated.  He  said:  Universities  easily  fall  into 
ruts.  Almost  every  epoch  requires  a  fresh 
start."  You  and  your  fellow  Board  members, 
Mr  Chairman,  have  entrusted  to  me  the 
leadership  of  one  more  in  the  series  of  fresh 
starts  which  have  given  to  The  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  Its  capacity  for  permanent 
regeneration. 

This  Is  not  an  easy  mandate,  but  it  is 
lightened  by  your  support  and  the  support  of 
all  this  great  community  of  friends.  I  shall 
do  what  I  can  to  be  faithful  to  your  trust. 


Mr.  Chairman,  we  hold  this  ceremony  at  a 
difficult  moment  in  our  national  history.  This 
tranquil  retreat  does  not  shield  us  from  the 
sound  of  guns  and  bombs  In  Vietnam,  the 
struggles  for  true  racial  equality,  the  needs 
for  urban  reconstrucMon,  the  determination 
of  restless  continents  to  find  their  place  In 
the  sun    the  disaffection  of   a  part  of  our 
youth,  the  searching  for  new  aesthetic  and 
moral  standards  and  for  new  purpose.  The 
moment  of  our  origin  ninety- two  years  ago 
was  no  easier.  In  1876.  a  war-ravaged  South 
was   still   occupied  by  federal   armies.   The 
disputed  Presidential  election  later  that  year 
came  close  to  breaking  the  country  asunder 
for  the  second  time.  Yet  our  forebears  lifted 
their  vision  at  that  moment  to  create  an  in- 
stitution devoted   to  scholarly  and  profes- 
sional   excellence— a    new    prototype    which 
added  innovation  to  the  ancient  university 
function  of  cultural  conservation. 

Whatever  the  future  may  now  bring,  we 
can  say  with  confidence,  short  of  an  all-de- 
stroying nuclear  holocaust,  that  it  will  des- 
perately need  the  qualities  we  here  seek  to 


FUTURE  OP  HIGHWAY  PROGRAMS 
Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  week,  a  very  significant  combined 
effort  took  place  during  the  opening  day 
of  our  House  Roads  Subcommittee  hear- 
ings considering  the  -authorizations  for 
the  Federal  aid  A-B-C  program  and  the 
future  highway  programs  in  urban  and 
rural  areas." 

Mr.  Bernard  F.  Hilderbrand.  executive 
director  for  the  National  Association  of 
Counties  and  Mr.  Patrick  Healy.  execu- 
tive director  of  the  National  League  of 
cities  presented  testimony  that  I  think 
marks  a  milestone  in  cooperation  be- 
tween these  two  very  important  local 
government  organizations.  In  appearing 
together  before  our  committee,  it  was 
quite  obvious  from  the  start,  they  had 
concluded  that  a  maximum  coordination 
of  effort,  in  these  rapidly  changmg  of 
times,  was  not  only  desirable  but  almost 
mandatory.  The  road  and  highway  de- 
ficiencies in  the  urban  and  rural  areas 
of  this  Nation  are  astronomical  and  the 
economic  and  engineering  facts  of  life 
dictate  the  demand  for  maximum  co- 
ordination and  integration  of  our  high- 
way and  transportation  systems. 

Every  since  my  appointment  to  the 
House  Roads  Subcommittee  I  have  been 
urging  my  colleagues  to  seek— the  ways 
and  means  to  finance  and  the  revenue 
allocation  formula  revision  to  buUd— a 
balanced  system  of  highways  in  cooper- 
ation with  the  States  and  local  units  of 
government. 

The  primary  and  secondary  roads  and 
the  city  and  urban  area  streets  are  not 
keeping  pace,  they  are  not  being  built 
fast  enough  to  meet  the  fantastically 
increasing  demands  of  highway  users. 

I  am  hopeful  this  Congress  will  work 
with  us  toward  adopting  the  kind  of 
formula  for  road  financing  that  wUl 
balance  our  road  system  and  hopefully 
develop  a  trend  toward  decentralization 
of  this  country  and  permit  a  rebuUding 
of  rural  America,  thereby  stopping  and 
reversing  the  migratory  trend  of  our 


population  to  the  urban  areas  who  have 
more    than    their    share    of    problems 

already.  . 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  present, 
for  my  colleagues  information,  the  testi- 
mony of  these  two  very  competent  gen- 
tlemen before  our  committee.  What  we 
do  irt- 1968  may  well  establish  one  of  the 
most  constructive  trends  of  this  century. 
I  believe  the  content  of  their  testimony 
is  worthy  of  note  and  the  consideration 
of  every  Member  of  Congress. 

STATEMENT  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION  OF  COUNTIES  BY  BERNARD  F. 
HILLENBRAND.  EXECtJTIVE  DIRECTOR.  ON 
AUTHORIZATIONS  FOR  THE  FEDERAL  AID  ABC 
PROGRAM      AND      THE      FUTURE      OF      HIGHWAY 

PROGRAMS    IN    Urban    and    Rural    Areas. 

BEFORE       THE       SUBCOMMITTEE       ON       ROADS. 

House    Public    Works    CoMMrrrEE.    Feb- 
ruary 20.  1968 

We  in  the  National  Association  of  Coun- 
ties, are  Increasingly  concerned  that  the  na- 
tional preocupatlon  with  completion  of  the 
Interstate  Highway  System  is  causing  a 
mounting  crisis  and  overwhelming  backlog  of 
needed  improvements  on  our  other  federal- 
aid  highways.  Our  Association  vigorously 
.supported  the  1956  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act 
which  inaugurated  the  Interstate  system  and 
we  still  are  very  much  committed  to  com- 
pleUng  the  41.000  miles  of  Interstate  high- 
ways at  the  earliest  practical  date. 

We  are  alarmed,  however,  with  the  rising 
cost  of  the  Interstate  system  and  the 
prospects  that  it  may  not  be  completed  untU 
as  late  as  1980.  It  is  not  that  we  lue  less 
enthuslasUc  about  Interstate  construction 
but  that  we  are  finding  we  must  get  on  with 
the  Job  of  improving  our  other  road  systems^ 
With  the  present  primary,  secondary,  and 
urban  extensions  systems  (ABC  roads) 
frozen  at  an  annual  appropriation  level  of 
one  billion  dollars,  we  actually  are  putting 
m  place  fewer  miles  of  ABC  road  because  of 
inflation  and  other  factors. 

We  have  been  working  very  closely  with  the 
National  League  of  CiUes  In  developing  a 
joint  transition  program  which  we  feel  con- 
fident will  enable  us  to  begin  a  new  non- 
Interstate  program  as  we  come  to  the  com- 
pleUon  date  for  the  Interstate  system. 

NEW  HIGHWAY  DESIGNATIONS 

We  are  suggesting,  in  effect,  that  once  the 
now  designated  41.000  miles  of  interstate 
highways  are  completed,  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  5  or  10  per  cent  of  the  annual 
highway  appropriation  for  upgrading,  the 
new  emphasis  be  placed  on  three  new  high- 
way systems.  The  first  would  be  the  state 
Primary  system.  In  many  cases  this  wou.d 
be  improved  to  expressway  standards.  The 
state  primary  system  would  provide  rapid 
movement  of  large  volumes  of  traffic  between, 
around,  and  through  metropolitan  areas. 
Whether  built  to  expressway  standards  or 
not  we  envision  that  this  system  of  roads 
would  be  subject  to  the  regulation  of  park- 
ing, turning  movements,  pedestrian  use.  en- 
trances, exits  and  curb  use. 

The  second  system  would  be  an  urban 
major  street  and  hightoay  system  which 
would  provide  for  traffic  movement  between 
and  across  porUons  of  the  urban  area.  In 
effect  this  system  would  connect  major 
traffic  generating  points  within  an  urban 
area.  A  secondary  purpose  might  be  to  pro- 
vide direct  access  to  abutting  lands.  This  sys- 
tem also  would  be  subject  to  regulaUonsgov- 
ernlng  parking,  turning  movement,  pedes- 
trian use.  entrances,  exite  and  curb  use. 
The  individual  major  streets  would  combine 
to  make  a  system  of  traffic  movement 
throughout  the  entire  i»etropollten  area.  In 
some  cases  major  sU-eets  would  be  divided 
arterial  roadways  with  some  control  of  ac- 
cess and  they  could  even  ^  built  to  fr"" 
way     or     eipreasw&f    standards.     Collector 
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streete  which  connect  major  art«rlaU  directly 
with  residential  and  induetrlaj  areaa  and 
local  streeta  which  serve  primarily  aa  acceea 
to  abutting  property  would  not  be  Included 
in  the  federal-aid  program. 

The  third  system  would  be  a  rural  see- » 
ondary  or  inter-county  system.  The  rural 
secondary  system  would  be  composed  of 
major  secondary  roads  not  on  the  Interstate 
or  state  primary  systems,  and  would  be  lo- 
cated outalde  metropolitan  areas.  These  roads 
would  serve  the  same  function  in  rural  areas 
as  that  served  by  major  streets  and  highway 
systems  In  urban  areas.  This  system  would 
be  limited  In  mileage  and  roads  classified  as 
of  lesaer  importance  would  not  be  eligible 
for  federal  aid. 


HIOHWAT   CHANOrS 

In  antlclpaUon  of  switching  to  the  new 
federal-aid  systems,  we  would  envision  these 
changes: 

1.  Congress  would  continue  to  vigorously 
support  metropolitan  transportation  plan- 
ning through  the  Continuing.  Comprehen- 
sive. Cooperative  transportation  planning 
process  required  by  the  1962  highway  act. 
(the  "Three  C  planning  process" — Continu- 
ing. Oomprehenslve.  Cooperative).  We  also 
reconmiend  wtxongly  that  Congress  enact  a 
parallel  requirement  that  multi-county 
planning  agencies  outalde  metropolitan  areas 
also  utilize  the  three  C  process  as  a  prerequi- 
site for  obtaining  federal  funds  for  roads  in 
these  areas.  To  help  defray  the  cost  of  the 
new  planning  requirement  in  rxual  areas, 
federal  and  state  highway  funds  should  be 
made  available  Immediately  for  multi-county 
"Three  C"  planning  on  the  same  terms  now 
available  to  standard  metropolitan  areas.  Be- 
ginning July  1st.  1974.  no  federal  funds  will 
be  allocated  to  support  streets  and  highway 
developments  in  any  area  that  does  not  main- 
tain a  comprehensive,  contlnxilng.  coopera- 
tive transportation  planning  procesa. 

I  We  would  envision  that  in  some  rural 
areas  there  would  be  opposition  to  this  pro- 
gram. This  would  come  primarily  from  the 
fact  that  until  the  present  time  there  have 
not  been  ade<]uate  financial  resources  In 
these  rural  areas  to  undertake  a  continuing 
planning  process.  We  believe  the  availability 
of  federal  fimds  through  the  highway  pro- 
ijram.  plus  a  parallel  effort  we  are  urging  to 
open  up  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development's  urban  planning  gran* 
program  (701  Program),  would  provide  the 
necessary  Incentive  and  ability.) 

2.  Shift  the  emphasis  on  highway  plan- 
ning. Under  this  proposal  the  states  would  be 
assigned  responsibility  for  planning  the  state 
Primary  systems  In  both  urban  and  rural 
areas.  The  three  C  agencies  would  be  made 
responsible  for  developing  transportation 
plans  In  each  metropolitan  area  and  In  each 
rural  area. 

3.  Implementation  of  classification  plan. 
The  very  heart  of  these  proposals  Is  a  sug- 
gested amendment  to  the  Federal  Aid  High- 
way Act  requiring  streets  and  highways  to 
t>e  functionally  clsisslfied  In  accordance  with 
definitions  and  standards  developed  cooper- 
atively by  the  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion In  consultation  with  the  states  and  l(x:al 
officials.  We  would  suggest  that  a  deadline 
of  July  Ist.  1972  be  established  for  completing 
the  classification  program.  Functional  clas- 
sification would  be  on  a  state-wide  basis 
wlt'j  the  state  responsible  for  classifying  the 
primary  system  and  the  metropolitan  3-C 
planning  agencies  and  the  multi-county  3-C 
planning  agencies  responsible  for  classifying 
streets  and  highways  within  their  Jurisdic- 
tions subject  to  approval  by  the  states  States 
would  be  expected  to  aid  local  planning  agen- 
cies In  this  process. 

4.  Sew  fund  allocation  formulas.  Effective 
with  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  Ist.  1972. 
funds  allocated  under  the  present  ABC  pro- 
gram would  be  dUtributed  under  a  new  for- 
mula recognizing  the  new  functional  classi- 
fication system.  Funds  from  the  federal  gov- 


ernment would  be  distributed  to  the  states 
earmarked  for  the  state  primary  system,  the 
urban  system  and  the  rural  system.  The 
percentage  of  federal  funds  allocated  for 
each  of  these  programs  from  the  trust  fund 
and  the  allocations  within  each  fund  among 
the  states  would  be  set  at  the  national  level. 
Distribution  formulas  among  the  states  from 
each  system  fund  would  be  developed,  rec- 
ognizing the  various  characteristics  rele- 
vant to  each  system.  State«  would  be  given 
leeway  to  transfer  a  small  percentage  of  their 
allotment  between  the  three  systems  ac- 
cording to  their  state  needs. 

5  Reversing  fund  allocations.  We  propose 
that  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  1973 
funds  allocated  annually  to  the  Interstate 
system  should  be  fixed  at  an  amount  equal 
to  the  average  amount  of  money  appropri- 
ated to  the  Interstate  system  during  the 
preceding  five  fiscal  years.  All  recelpU  In  the 
trust  fund  in  excess  of  this  fixed  allocation 
to  the  Interstate  system  would  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  new  state,  urban,  and  rural 
(BUR)  systems.  In  the  present  program  the 
Interstate  system  authorization  from  high- 
way trust  funds  are  increasing  as  a  result  of 
increased  receipts  into  the  trust  fund.  The 
ABC  authorizations  remain  stable  at  one  bil- 
lion dollars  per  year.  Extension  of  the  pro- 
jected completion  date  of  the  Interstate  sys- 
tem from  1972  to  as  late  as  1980  because  of 
always  Increasing  cost  estimates  threatens  to 
continue  to  consume  trust  funds  resulting 
In  further  delay  for  critical  projecto  off  the 
IntersUte  system. 

We  currently  have  a  freeae  on  the  ABC 
funds.  In  effect,  we  are  suggesting  that  alter 
fiscal  year  1973.  the  freeze  should  be  on  the 
Interstate  system  and  that  the  annual  In- 
crement of  increased  receipts  Into  the  trust 
fund  should  be  used  to  speed  up  construc- 
tion on  non-Interstate  projects. 

6  Allocations  within  the  states.  Local 
projecu  to  be  financed  by  SUR  funds  would 
be  proposed  by  the  "Three  C  planmng"  agen- 
cies In  metropolitan  and  rural  areas  and  local 
assigned  priorities  would  be  submitted  to  the 
state  highway  departments.  The  states  would 
then  assign  the  urban  and  rural  system 
monies  to  these  projects  from  the  respective 
system  funds.  Construction  basically  would 
be  a  state  responsibility.  However,  the  state 
can  and  should  be  able  to  delegate  this  re- 
sponsibility where  city  and  county  high- 
way departments  are  capable  of  administer- 
ing construction  proJecU  In  their  jurisdic- 
tions. 

Summary  and  Conclusion.  In  effect,  we  are 
suggesting  that  some  of  the  principles  and 
concepts  that  have  proven  so  successful  In 
the  development  of  41.000  miles  of  Interstate 
highways  now  be  applied  at  the  metropoli- 
tan and  rural  level  to  develop  systems  of 
roads  in  these  areas  based  upon  a  uniform 
national  system  of  road  classification.  We  are 
suggesting  that  the  Congress  determine  al- 
l(jcatlon  formulas  to  distribute  the  monies 
between  the  states  with  some  leeway  left  to 
the  state  to  allocate  the  funds  between  the 
three  systems  within  a  state.  We  also  are 
suggesting  that  the  only  effective  long  range 
method  of  building  highways  is  through  the 
universal  application  of  the  continuing, 
comprehensive  cooperative  highway  plan- 
ning process  on  the  urban,  rural  and  state- 
wide primary  systems. 

We  also  would  strongly  emphasize  that  we 
proceed  Immediately  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aid  Highway  Act  to  move  toward  this  new 
approach  to  highway  planning.  It  has  been 
repeatedly  emphasized  by  planners,  high- 
way officials,  and.  state  and  local  officials 
generally  that  there  Is  a  very  long  lead  time 
In  preparing  land  use  plans  and  developing 
sensible  highway  systems  based  upon  realis- 
tic functional  highway  classifications. 

We  look  forward  to  continuing  our  very 
close  working  relationship  with  the  National 
League  of  Cities  and  are  hopeful  of  being 
able   to   work  with   the  Congress,   the   Ad- 


ministration and  the  state  highway  depart- 
menU  In  developing  an  effective  long  range 
highway  program  that  is  so  desperately 
needed. 


Statzment  on  Behalf  of  the  National 
Leacue  of  CrriES  bt  Patbick  Healt.  Execu- 
tive DnttCToa.  ON  Authorizations  foe  the 
Federal  Am  ABC  Program  and  the  Fu- 
ture OF  Highway  Programs  in  Urban 
Areas.  Before  the  SuecoMMrrrEE  on  Roads. 
HOUSE  Public  Works  CoMMrrrEE.  Febru- 
ary 20.  1968 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  am  Patrick  Healy,  Executive  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  League  of  Cities.  I  appear 
on  behalf  of  14.400  cities,  affiliated  with  the 
National  League  of  Cities  and  located  In  all 
fifty  states. 

The  purpose  of  my  testimony  is  twofold: 
First,  to  urge  Congress  to  continue  Its  sup- 
port of  the  ABC  program  for  highway  Im- 
provement. 

Second,  to  urge  that  this  committee  take 
action,  during  this  session  of  Congress,  to 
initiate  the  development  of  a  new  highway 
program  to  be  implemented  as  the  IntersUte 
System  approaches  completion. 

The  National  League  of  Cities  urges  au- 
thorlzaUon  and  appropriations  of  at  least 
the  current  •!  billion  funding  level  for  the 
ABC  System  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1970 
and  1971.  That  sum  must  be  available  to  as- 
sure even  a  nominal  improvement  in  street 
and  highway  systems  essential  to  move  traf- 
fic In  and  around  our  urban  areas. 

Our  cities  badly  need  funds  to  Improve 
streets  and  highways  that  are  not  part  of 
the  Interstate  System.  The  1968  National 
Highway  Needs  Report,  recently  submitted  to 
the  Congress  by  the  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministration, emphasizes  that  it  Is  In  urban 
areas  where  highway  systems  most  urgently 
require  Improvement.  A  recent  survey  con- 
ducted by  the  American  Association  of  State 
Highway  Officials  concludes  that  approxi- 
mately 34.71  of  current  ABC  appropriations 
are  spent  in  urban  areas.  While  this  percent- 
age Is  significant,  and  a  great  improvement 
over  allocations  In  earlier  years  of  the  pro- 
gram. It  Is  still  far  from  sufficient  to  keep 
pace  with  the  growing  need  to  provide  urban 
areas  with  comprehensive  highway  systems. 
Consequently,  any  Interruption  or  reduction 
In  the  flow  of  ABC  monies  would  certainly 
compound  an  already  difficult  local  traffic 
and  financial  situation. 

I  have  confidence  that  this  Conmilttee,  and 
this  Congress,  recognizes  the  Importance  of 
the  ABC  program  and  will  continue  It  at  at 
least  Its  current  funding  level. 

The  National  League  of  Cities  believes  that 
Congress  must  begin  now  to  develop  a  new 
highway  program:  a  program  which  will 
more  nearly  meet  the  requlremente  of  this 
urban  nation. 
,  A  long  lead  time  is  necessary  to  plan  and 
develop  highway  systems.  As  Chairman  Fal- 
lon noted  last  June : 

"Because  of  the  magnitude  of  the  highway 
construction  program  and  because  of  the  Im- 
portance of  coordinating  highway  construc- 
tion with  other  activities.  It  Is  necessary  to 
initiate  action  to  plan  for  any  new  Program 
several  years  before  It  Is  to  begin."  The  1968 
National  Highway  Needs  Report  also  noted: 
"The  planning  for  future  highway  programs 
cannot  wait  completion  of  the  Interstate 
System.  An  orderly  transition  from  the  pres- 
ent program  to  the  new  requires  that  pre- 
liminary planning  studies  begin  at  the  earli- 
est possible  time.  The  available  lead  time  (to 
1975)  U  Just  barely  adequate  even  now." 

Any  new  highway  program  must  have  aa 
lU  goal  the  development  of  a  coordinated 
transportation  system.  The  Interstate  System 
will  never  achieve  maximum  effectiveness, 
nor  will  urban  centers  achieve  maximum  vl- 
ablUty  U  disproportionate  emphasU  con- 
tinues to  be  placed  on  one  element  of  the 
tran«portatlon  system. 
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The  Interstate  System  has  succeeded  In 
reducing  congestion  In  some  ways  In  urban 
areas,  but  It  has  Increased  It  in  others  by 
dumping  large  amounts  of  traffic  onto  street 
systems  unprepared  to  absorb  such  heavy 
traffic  volumes.  Its  own  utility  has  been  lim- 
ited because  It  Is  often  compelled  to  function 
as  a  local  arterial  to  relieve  Inadequate,  con- 
gested streets  which  should  carry  more  local 
traffic.  Further,  development  of  essential 
urban  traffic  circulation  systems  Is  not  apt 
to  occur  In  the  absence  of  any  federal  sup- 
port for  such  systems. 

Many  needed  improvements  In  local  street 
and  highway  systems  not  a  part  of  the  Inter- 
state System  have  been  deferred  pending  the 
projected  1972  completion  date  for  the  In- 
terstate System.  As  the  completion  date  for 
the  Interstate  System  Is  put  off  further  and 
further,  the  need  for  action  on  these  other 
projects  Is  ever  more  compelling. 

Recent  cost  estimates  Indicate  that  the  In- 
terstate System  will  not  be  completed  until 
well  after  the  originally  projected  1972  com- 
pletion date.  Before  that  System  Is  com- 
pleted, an  interim  program  must  be  initiated 
to  decrease  congestion  and  Improve  the 
safety  and  convenience  of  travel  on  major 
arteries  within  metropolitan  areas  and  on 
essential  elements  of  the  highway  system  in 
rural  regions  by  focusing  resources  on  the 
most  necessary  highway  projects  deferred 
pending  completion  of  the  Interstate  System. 
A  procedure  must  be  dcTeloped  to  "phase  In" 
a  new  highway  program  as  early  as  possible. 
Thus  It  Is  appropriate,  while  discussing 
the  immediate  future  of  the  ABC  program, 
ihat  we  look  ahead  to  the  problems  and  so- 
lutions involved  in  developing  coordinated 
transportation  systems  for  urban  areas  In 
the  next  decade. 

While  we  are  concerned  with  the  total 
highway  program,  as  an  organization  of 
America's  cities,  our  primary  concern  Is 
urban  transportation.  In  this  latter  respect 
we  propose  that  a  new  urban  transportation 
program  should  have  three  vital  character- 
It  should  provide  convenience  and  econ- 
omy of  travel,  but  It  should  also  be  a  tool 
to  shape  the  growth  of  metropolitan,  areas 
and  have  as  Its  goal  Improvement  of  the 
quality  of  the  urban  environment. 

It  should  be  sufficiently  flexible  to  permit 
the  particular  characteristics  of  the  urban 
region  to  be  served  to  determine  the  trans- 
portation modes  and  services  most  appro- 
priate for  the  area. 

It  should  be  stuctured  so  as  to  assure 
funding  of  the  transportation  system  em- 
ploying the  mix  of  modes  most  appropriate 
to  good  transportation  in  the  urban  area. 

Further,  we  believe  that  such  a  program 
should  seek  to  overcome  some  present  road- 
blocks to  coordinated  transportation  devel- 
opment which  are  Inherent  in  past  and  cur- 
rent highway  programs.  For  example, 

The  allocation  of  Federal  highway  funds 
through  the  Interstate  and  the  ABC  pro- 
grams has  encouraged  development  of  par- 
ticular classes  of  roads  In  urban  areas  with 
Insufficient  provision  for  the  needs  of  the 
total  urban  highway  network. 

Funds  have  generally  been  allocated  with- 
out sufficient  consideration  of  the  prlorlUes 
necessary  to  develop  an  integrated  urban 
major  street  and  highway  system. 

Construction  of  the  Interstate  System  and 
urban  expresswav  elements  of  the  State  Pri- 
mary System  through  cities  have  created 
severe  traffic  problems  because  insufficient 
attention  has  been  given  to  fl  janclng  devel- 
opment of  related  local  majoi  street  systems. 
Use  of  highway  funds  for  )  ighway  related 
public  transportation  aspecs  of  the  total 
system  has  been  severely  rer  irtcted  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  such  use  co  ild  complement 
the  highway  systems. 

The  coordinated  development  of  highways 
and  public  transportation  systems  has  been 


impeded  because  the  public  transportation 
program  has  been  compelled  to  depend  on 
annual  and  relatively  minor  Federal  appro- 
priations In  contrast  to  substantially  greater 
Federal  funds  available  to  finance  the  high- 
way system. 

The  National  League  of  Cities  program 
emphasizes  an  approach  to  urban  transporta- 
tion which  will  stimulate  coordinated  devel- 
opment of  all  transportation  systems  and 
which  win  integrate  transportation  Into  the 
total  development  process  of  the  community. 
Through  Its  foresight,  the  Congress  has  al- 
ready provided  the  basic  Ingredients  of  a 
program  to  coordinate  development  of  total 
transportation  svstems.  These  Include: 

A  comprehensive,  continuing  transporta- 
tion planning  process. 

A  Federal  Aid  Highway  Program. 

A   Federal  Aid   Mass  Transit   Program. 

These  basic  Ingredients  now  must  be 
brought  into  a  meaningful  relationship  In 
metropolitan  area  development,  and  should 
be  applied  to  multi-county,  non-metropolitan 

areas.  ^     ^     _.    . 

Because  of  the  requirements  of  the  Fed- 
eral   Aid    Highway    Act   of    1962,    all    urban 
areas  over  50,000  population  are   currently 
engaged    In    a    comprehensive,    continuing 
transportation  planning  process.  This  plan- 
ning process  Is  Intended  to  relate  urban  de- 
velopment and  the  development  of  all  modes 
of  transportation  In  the  area  It  covers.  High- 
way and  mass  transit  funds  should  be  chan- 
neled to  finance  development  programs  based 
on   plans  and  priorities  resulting  from  this 
comprehensive  transportation  planning  proc- 
ess  Coordination  of  transportation  improve- 
ments with  other  metropolitan  development 
programs  can  be  achieved  through  applica- 
tion of  the  requirements  of  Section  204  of 
the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan 
Development  Act  of   1966;  a  valuable  device 
for   relating   functional    and   comprehensive 
planning. 

The  growing  highway  needs  of  urban  areas 
must  be  met  through  a  reorientation  of  the 
highway  program,  but  at  the  same  time, 
commitments  made  by  the  present  highway 
program  must  be  honored  to  achieve  success- 
ful completion  of  the  Interstate  System.  We 
suggest  the  following  as  a  transition  plan 
to  redirect  and  increase  aid  lor  non-Inter- 
state highway  development  In  urban  and 
rural  areas  while  at  the  same  time  fulfilling 
the  commitment  to  complete  the  Interstate 
System  within  a  reasonable  time. 

1  The  Highway  Trust  Fund  must  be  con- 
tinued beyond  its  current  1972  expiration 
date  to  assure  adequate  financing  to  com- 
plete the  Interstate  System  and  to  meet 
other  essential  highway  needs.  This  Congress 
should  make  It  clear  that  the  Trust  Fund 
will  be  continued. 

2  The  Interstate  System  mileage  should 
not  be  extended  beyond  the  present  41.000 
mile  limit.  We  suggest  that  upon  completion 
of  the  Interstate  System  the  federal -state 
matching  formula  be  reduced  to  a  standard 
matching  formula,  for  all  federal  aided  sys- 
tems and  that  any  mileage  necessary  to  pro- 
vide linkages  to  the  Interstate  System  be 
financed  as  part  of  the  State  Primary  System. 

3  Support  must  be  continued  for  metro- 
politan transportation  planning  through  the 
comprehensive,  continuing  transportation 
planning  process.  A  program  must  be  Initi- 
ated to  develop  transportation  plans  for  non- 
raetropoUtan  areas  through  multi-county 
planning  agencies  utilizing  the  same  process. 
To  give  transportation  planning  necessary 
support  we  advocate  an  increase  in  the  pres- 
ent one 'and  one-half  percent  of  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund  reserved  for  planning  and  re- 
search. We  suggest  that  a  specified  amount 
of  this  money  be  set  aside  for  transportation 
planning.  Beginning  with  fiscal  year  1973,  no 
Federal  funds  should  be  allocated  to  support 
street  and  highway  development  in  any  area, 
urban  or  rural,  that  does  not  maintain  a  com- 
prehensive transportation  planning  process. 

4   The  rules  of  states  and  local  govern- 


ments in  the  highway  planning  and  devel- 
opment process  should  be  redefined.  States 
shoxUd  be  assigned  responsibility  for  plan- 
ning and  programming  Improvements  on  the 
State  Primary  System,  Including  the  Inter- 
state System,  in  both  urban  and  rural  areas. 
The  comprehensive  transportation  planning 
agency  responsible  for  development  of  trans- 
portation plans   in   each  metropolitan   area 
should  be  assigned  responsibility  for  plan- 
ning and  programming  Improvements  to  the 
urban  street  and  highway  system  in  its  Ju- 
risdiction. Multi-county  transportation  plan- 
ning agencies,  acUng  through  the  coopera- 
tive transportation  planning  protess.  should 
be  assigned  responsibility  for  planning  and 
programming    improvements    on    the    rural 
secondary    system    within    their    respective 
Jurisdictions. 

5.  Implementation  of  a  program  to  achieve 
a  complete  functional  classification  of  streets 
and  highways  bv  July  1,  1971  should  be  man- 
dated.  All  streets  and  highways  should   be 
classified  according  to  definitions  and  stand- 
ards developed  by  the  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministration,   In    consultation    with    state, 
county  and  city  officials.  Functional  classifi- 
cation should  be  on  a  state-wide  basis  with 
the  state  responsible  for  classifying  the  Pri- 
mary System  and  the  metropolitan  transpor- 
tation planning  agencies  and  multi-county 
transportation  planning  agencies  responsible 
for   classifying   other   streets   and    highways 
within  their   Jurisdictions,   subject   to  state 
approval.  States  would  be  expected  to  aid  lo- 
cal planning  agencies  In  their  classification 
process.    Beginning  -with    fiscal    year    1973, 
no  Federal  funds  should  be  allocated  to  sup- 
port street  and  highway  construction  In  any 
area  that  does  not  have  a  functional  classi- 
fication of  its  street  and  highway  system. 

6.  Effective  with  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1.  1973  funds  allocated  under  the  cur- 
rent ABC  program  should  be  distributed 
under  a  new  allocation  formula  recognizing 
the  new  functional  classification.  The  funds 
should  be  divided  among  the  three  systems: 
the  State  System,  the  Urban  System  and  the 
Rural  Svstem.  The  percentage  of  Federal 
funds  allocated  for  each  of  these  programs 
from  the  Trust  Fund  should  be  set  by  the 
Congress.  The  distribution  formulas  among 
the  states  from  each  system  fund  should 
recognize  the  various  characteristics  rele- 
vant to  each  system.  These  formulas  should 
be  related  to  objective  criteria  which  permit 
biennial  adjustment  of  allocations  as  con- 
ditions change.  States  should  be  given  lee- 
way to  transfer  a  small  percentage  of  their 
allotment  between  the  three  systems  accord- 
ing to  need. 

7    Begmnlng  July  1.  1972  funds  allocated 
to  the  Interstate  System  annually  until  its 
completion  ghould  be  fixed  at  a  sum  equal 
to  the  average  amount  of  money  approprl- 
at€d\o  the  Interstate  System  from  the  Trust 
Fund  for  the  previous  five  fiscal   years.  All 
receipts  in  the  Trust  Fund  In  excess  of  the 
allocation  to  the  Interstate  System  in  fiscal 
year   1973  and  each  year  thereafter  should 
be  appropriated  for  the  State,  Urban.  Rural 
(SUR)  System.  In  the  present  program,  the 
Interstate     System     allotments     from     the 
Highway  Trust  Fund  Increase  as  a  result  of 
Increments  in  Trust  Fund  revenues,   while 
the  ABC   svstem   allotments   remain   stable. 
VlUl.  non-Interstate  System  projects  have 
been  delayed  and  the  program  has  been  re- 
duced  m  size  because  cost  Increases  have 
eaten  into  the  fixed  appropriation  of  $1  bil- 
lion. Extension  of  the  completion  date  for 
the  Interstate  System  from  1972  to  at  least 
1975    because    of    increased    cost    estimates 
threatens    to    continue    to    consume.    Trust 
Funds,  resulting  In  further  delay  for  criti- 
cal projects  not  on  the  Interstate  System. 
Extending  time  for  completion  of  the  Inter- 
state  System  so  that  the  critical   needs  of 
other    elements    of    a   coordinated    highway 
system  can  be  met  Is  as  Justifiable  a  basis 
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for  a  stretchout  as  extending  the  compleUon 
date  because  of  Increased  costs. 

8  Streets  and  highways  eligible  for  Fed- 
eral aid  under  the  new  State.  Urban,  and 
Rural  (SUR)  program  should  be  those  with 
clasBlflcatlona  similar  to  the  following: 

State  Primary  System— Its  purpose  would 
be  to  provide  for  expeditious  movement  of 
large  volumes  of  traffic  between,  around  and 
through  metropolitan  areas.  A  secondary 
purpSw  of  some  routes  nUght  be  to  provide 
direct  acceM  to  abutting  land.  Some  state 
primary  routes  would  be  built  to  freeway  or 
expressway  standards:  A  freeway  would  have 
complete  separation  of  conflicting  traffic 
flows,  while  an  expressway  may  have  few  or 
no  grade  separations  and  may  be  a  stage 
development  toward  a  freeway  Other  primary 
routes  would  not  be  built  to  as  high  stand- 
ards but  these  routes  would  normally  be  sub- 
ject to  the  necessary  regulation  of  parking, 
turning  movements,  pedestrian  use.  en- 
trances, exits  and  curb  use 

Urban  Major  Street  and  Highway  System- 
Major  streets  and  highways  would  allow  for 
traffic  movement  between  and  across  portions 
of  the  urban  area  They  would  provide  direct 
service  to  principal  traffic  generators  and 
connectlorM-to  the  Interstate  or  state  prt- 
marysvsitmfw.  A  secondary  purpose  would  be 
to  provide  direct  access  to  abutting  land. 
These  roads  would  be  subject  to  the  neces- 
sary regulations  governing  parking,  turning 
movements,  pedestrian  use.  entrances,  exits 
and  curb  use  The  Individual  major  streets 
would  combine  to  make  a  system  for  traffic 
movement  In  the  metropoUmn  area.  In  some 
cases  major  streets  would  beN^vlded  arterial 
roadways  with  some  control  bf  access  and 
they  may  even  be  biUlt  to  freewaysw  express- 
way standards.  Collector  streets  which  con- 
nect major  streets  and  highways  directly  with 
residential  and  industrial  areas  and  local 
streets  which  connect  to  collectors  or  major 
strSwwand  serve  primarily  as  access  to  abut- 
ting p?*perty  would  not  be  Included  In  the 
Federal-aid  program. 

Rural  System— The  rural  system  would  be 
composed  of  major  secondary  roads  not  on 
the  Interstate  or  state  primary  systems,  lo- 
cated outside  of  metropolitan  areas.  These 
roads  would  serve  the  same  function  in  rtxral 
areas  as  that  served  by  the  major  street  and 
highway  system  In  urban  areas.  Roads  classi- 
fied as  of  lesser  importance  would  not  be 
eligible  for  aid, 

9.  Projects  on  the  Urban  and  Rural  Sys- 
tems to  be  financed  by  SUR  funds  would  be 
proposed  by  the  local  transportation  plan- 
ning agencies  in  metropolitan  and  rural 
areas  and  submitted,  with  determined  priori- 
ties, to  the  state  highway  departments.  The 
states  would  assign  the  urban  and  rural  sys- 
tem money  to  these  projects  from  the  respec- 
tive system  funds. 

10.  Construction  should  be  basically  a  state 
responsibility  However,  the  states  should  be 
able,  as  heretofore,  to  delegate  this  respon- 
sibility where  city  and  county  governments 
are  capable  of  administering  projecu  In  their 
Jurisdictions. 

The  National  League  of  Cities  will  present. 
at  the  appropriate  time,  a  proposal  to  achieve 
a  better  coordination  of  highway  and  public 
transportaUon  programs.  I  recognize  that  the 
public  transportation  program  is  not  the  re- 
sponsibility of  this  committee  and  I  mention 
It  only  In  passing.  We  believe  that  the  public 
transportation  component  of  the  total  trans- 
portation system.  In  areas  where  it  is  rele- 
vant, should  be  planned  and  financed  In  a 
manner  similar  to  that  for  the  highway  sys- 
tem, with  modifications  to  recognize  that 
public  transportation  will  not  serve  every 
community  as  highways  do.  To  provide  funds 
adequate  for  support  of  a  successful  urban 
transportation  program  we  will  urge: 

A.  That  the  present  Highway  Trust  Fund 
be  continued  and  be  reserved  for  highways  at 
curT«nt  rates  and  with  the  additions  sug- 
gested in  the  Presidents  Budget  Message,  and 
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B.  That  a  $1.5  billion  contract  authority 
be  made  available  to  the  Department  of 
TransportaUon  to  support  development  of 
public  transportaUon  facilities  idenUfled  by 
the  comprehensive  transportation  planning 
process  as  essential  to  a  comprehensive  and 
integrated  transportation  system. 

To  achieve  the  goals  of  a  coordinated  na- 
tional transportation  system  and  viable  ur- 
ban centers  the  energies  of  concerned  officials 
at  all  levels  of  government,  and  private  trans- 
portation Interests,  must  be  unified.  Only 
with  coordinated  transportation  systems 
planned  and  developed  to  fit  the  needs  of  the 
communities  they  serve  can  the  Nation's 
cities  hope  to  be  prepared  to  meet  the  great 
challenges   In   America's  Third  Century. 

I  thank  you.  gentlemen,  for  your  atten- 
tion. I  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  CLEVELAND,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
tiUTied  to  the  Chamber  immediately  after 
the  vote  on  roUcall  No.  35.  Had  I  been 
present.  I  would  have  voted  "aye,"  I  ask 
that  the  Record  show  that  I  would  have 
so  voted. 

The  SPEAKER,  The  gentleman's  state- 
ment will  appear  In  the  Record. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Pepper  >  at  the  request  of  Mr,  Al- 
bert", for  Monday.  February  26  and 
Tuesday,  Febniary  27,  on  account  of  ofB- 
cial  busmess. 

Mr.  Mailliard  'at  the  request  of  Mr, 
SMi-rH  of  California),  for  the  week  of 
Februar>-  26,  1968,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Hanna  'at  the  request  of  Mr.  Sisk)  . 
for  Monday  and  Tuesday.  February  26 
and  27.  on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr,  MacGrecor  '  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wum'.  for  5  minutes  today:  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

(The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Tenzer  »  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter:  • 

Mr.  McPall.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Howard,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Reuss.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  TuNNEY.  for  15  minutes,  on  Febru- 
ary 27,  1968. 

Mr,  Long  of  Louisiana.  30  minutes,  on 
February  29.  1968, 

Mr,  Olsen.  for  60  minutes,  on  March  6. 
1968. 

Mr.  Tenzer.  for  60  minutes,  on  March 
6.  1968. 


EXTENSIONS  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 

Mr.  Perkins  in  two  Instances,  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  McCoRMACK  <at  the  request  of 
Mr.  ALBERT)  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 


Mr.  Hall  and  to  include  extraneous 

matter. 
Mr.  Betts  and  to  Include  extraneous 

matter. 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  In  two 
Instances  and  to  Include  newspaper 
clippings. 

Mr.  HoLiFiELD  Immediately  following 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  Roceks  of  Colorado 
on  the  President's  message  on  the  city 
Insurance. 

Mr.  DuLSKi  and  to  Include  extraneous 

matter. 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Pennsylvania  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr,  Whitener  to  ept^nd  his  remarks 
prior  to  consideration  of  the  conmilttee 
amendments  to  H.R.  15131  today. 

Mr.  McMillan  Immediately  following 
passage  of  H.R,  15131. 

Mr.  Edmondson  in  two  Instances. 

(The  following  Members  «at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Winn)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr,  SCHERLE. 

Mr.  Button. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG, 

Mr.  FiNO. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  three  Instances. 

Mrs.  Bolton, 

Mr,  AsHBROOK  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Teacue  of  California. 

Mr.  MiZE. 

Mr.  Denney. 

Mr.  Tatt. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  in  three  instances. 

Mr,  SCHWEIKER. 

Mr.  Battin, 

Mr.  Bush, 

Mr.  Hunt, 

Mr,  Springer. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  COWGER. 

Mr.  Curtis  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  FiNDLEY. 

Mr.  Reinecke. 
Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  QuiLLEN  In  four  Instances. 
Mr,  ZwACH  in  two  Instances, 
Mr,  Chamberlain, 
Mr.  Bray  In  two  Instances. 
Mr,  Blackburn. 
Mr.  McClory. 
Mr.  Harvey. 
Mr.  EscH. 
Mr.  Dole. 

Mrs.  DwYER  In  three  Instances. 
Mr.  Watson. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
,  quest  of  Mr.  Tenzer)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 
Mr.  Dincell. 

Mr.  Ottincer  In  five  instances. 
Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Resnick. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford  In  two  Instances. 
Mr,  Fountain  In  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Pepper  In  three  Instances. 
Mr.  Kastenmeier. 
Mr.  Dawson. 
Mr.  RoDiNO. 
Mr.  Celler. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Taylor. 

Mr.  Tenzer  in  five  Instances. 
Mr.  Dent. 
Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  Fascell  In  four  instances. 
Mr.  EliLBERG  In  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Baring  In  three  Instances. 
Mr.  Meeds  In  two  Instances. 
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Mr.  Matsunaga  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  In  four  Instances. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Fallon  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

Mr.  GiAiMO. 

Mr,  Satterfield  In  two  instances, 

Mr.  KiRWAN. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Annunzio. 

Mr.  Wolff  in  four  Instances. 

Mr.  Stuckey. 

Mr.  Casey. 

Mr.  Hebert. 

Mrs.  Mink. 

Mr,  Moorhead  in  two  Instances. 

Mr,  Karth, 

Mr.  Vanik  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Brooks. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Rees. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts  In  two  m- 

Mr,  Rhodes  of  Pennsylvania  In  two  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  KYROS. 
Mr.    Rogers   of   Florida    In   five    m 

Mr.  Garmatz  In  two  instances. 
Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado. 
Mr.  Selden. 
Mr.  Jacobs. 
Mr.  Friedel. 

Mr.  Burton  of  California. 
Mr.  Machen  in  six  Instances. 
Mr.  Bingham  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Kee. 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Kornegay  In  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Ryan  In  three  Instances. 
Mr.  Miller  of  California  In  five  In- 
stances.         

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  TENZER,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordmgly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  16  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Febru- 
ary 27,  1968,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


1959  (H.  Doc.  No.  265);  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed  vrtth 
an  Illustration. 

1556.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  leglslaUon  to  assist  In  the 
provision  of  housing  for  low  and  moderate 
income  families,  and  to  extend  and  amend 
laws  relating  to  housing  and  urban  devel- 
opment: to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency 

1557.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  Utled  "Na- 
tional Insurance  and  Development  Corpora- 
Uon  Act  of  1968";  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

1558  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Economic  Affairs.  Department  of  State, 
transmuting  the  20th  annual  report  of  oper- 
aUons,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of 
1951-  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1559.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Water 
Resources  Council.  transmltUng  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Water  Re- 
sources Planning  Act  to  revise  the  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  for  administering  the 
provisions  of  the  act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

1560.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmltUng  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  Increase  the  authoriza- 
tion for  approprlaUon  for  continuing  work 
In  the  Missouri  River  Basin  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  insular  Affairs. 

1561.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  the 
Renegotiation  Board,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  extend  the  Rene- 
goUatlon  Act  of  1951.  and  for  other  p\ir- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

1562  A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  secUons  501  and  504  of  title 
18  United  States  Code,  so  as  to  strengthen 
■  the  law  relaUng  to  the  counterfelUng  of 
postage  meter  stamps  or  other  Improper  uses 
of  the  metered  mall  system;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC . 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
commimlcatlons  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1553  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  transmltUng  a  pro- 
posal to  eliminate  unnecessary  and  cumber- 
some barriers  which  Inhibit  foreign  visitors 
and  businessmen  from  traveling  to  the 
United  States  (H.  Doc.  No.  263>;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  and  ordered  to  be 

printed. 

1554  A  letter  from  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  International  Monetary  and  Fi- 
nancial Policies.  transmltUng  a  special  report 
on  U  S  participation  In  a  proposed  Increase 
m  the  authorized  callable  capital  stock  of 
the  Inter-Amerlcaa  Development  Bank  (H. 
Doc  No  264);  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with 
lUustratlons. 

1555  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
September  14.  1967,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  an 
Illustration,  on  a  review  of  the  reports  on 
Ipswich  River.  Mass.,  requested  by  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
House  of  RepresentaUves,  adopted  August  14, 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xni,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  February  20, 
1968,  the  following  bill  was  reported  on 
February  23.  1968: 

Mr  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  HJR.  15414.  A  bill  to  conUnue  the 
existing  excise  tax  rates  on  communlcaUon 
services  and  on  automobiles,  and  to  apply 
more  generally  the  provisions  relating  to 
payments  of  estimated  tax  by  corporations 
(Rept.  No,  1104).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

[Submitted  February  26, 1968] 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIH,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  S.  805.  An  act  to  amend  section 
202(b)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Admln- 
IstraUon  Services  Act  of  1949  (Rept.  No. 
1105).  Rfef erred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  EDMONDSON: 
HR  15542.  A  bill  to  amend  ttUe  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  equalize  the  retirement  pay  of 


members  of  the  uniformed  services  of  equal 
rank  and  years  of  service,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
H.R.  15543.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  to  strengthen  and  expand 
food  service  programs  for  children,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  FINO: 
HR  15544.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  to  prohibit  the  fund- 
ing of  programs  designed  to  burden  the  pub- 
lic assistance  programs  of  the  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  HARRISON: 
H  R.  15545.  A  bill  to  provide  compensation     . 
for  civilian  American  citizens  and  prisoners 
of  war  captured  during  the  Vietnam  conflict; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
CommeTce. 

By  Mr.  HOWARD: 
H  R  15546.  A  bill  to  amend  section  883  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  re- 
spect to  exemption  from  taxation  of  earnings 
of  ships  under  foreign  flag;  to  the  Conmilttee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  IRWIN: 
H  R.  15547.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain 
distressed  aliens;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KAZEN: 
H.R.  15548.  A  bill  to  enable  baby  chick, 
started  pullet,  laying  hen.  and  table  egg  pre 
ducers  to  conslstentiy  provide  an  adequate 
supply  of  these  commodities  to  meet  the 
needs  of  consumers,  to  stabilize,  maintain, 
and  develop  orderly  marketing  conditions  at 
prices  reasonable  to  the  consumers  and  pro- 
ducers, and  to  promote  and  expand  the  use 
and  consumption  of  such  commodities  and 
products  thereof;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  McFALL: 
H.R.  15549.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  to  strengthen  and  expand 
food  service  programs  for  chllditn,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  MEEDS: 
H.R.  15550.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Improved 
employee-management  relations  In  the  Fed- 
eral senlce,  and  for  other  purpt^es;   to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Clvft  Service. 
By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois: 
H.R.  15551.  A    bill     to    provide    equlUble 
burial   reimbursements   and   allowances  for 
military    personnel    killed    while   on    active 
duty  and  to  provide  for  the  orderly  deter- 
mination  of   such   reimbursements   and   al- 
lowances; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  SELDEN: 
H.R.  15552.  A  bill  to  amend  section  201(c) 
of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949  to  permit  further  Fed- 
eral use  and  donation  of  exchange  sale  prop- 
erty; to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

H  R  15553.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  inter- 
nal security  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR  15554.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  outside  earnings  permitted  each  year  with- 
out deductions  from  benefits  thereunder;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  TAYLOR: 
H  R.  15555.  A  bill  establishing  certain  qual- 
ifications for  persons  appointed  to  the  Su- 
preme Court;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 

clflrv 

H  R  15556.  A  bill  to  define  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Superior  Court  and  the  inferior  courts 
ordained  and  established  by  the  Congress 
under  article  III  of  the  Constitutioii  of  the 
United  States  in  criminal  prosecutions  in- 
volving admissions  or  confessions  of  the  ac- 
cused; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R  15557.  A  WU  to  amend  ttOe  18.  Unltwl 
States  Code,  to  make  a  misdemeanor  the 
flight,  in  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  by 
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any   person   who   la   the   parent  of   a  minor 
child  or  who  la  a  married  man.  If  such  person 
•o  flees  with  the  intent  of  evading  his  legal 
responslblllUes  with  respect  to  the  support 
or  maintenance  of  hU  minor  child  or  of  his 
wife:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  B*r.  WAGOONNER: 
H.R.  15558.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Watershed 
Protection    and    Flood    Prevention    Act.    as 
amended;   to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  BERRY: 
H.R.  15659.  A  bill  to  prohibit  questions  re- 
lating to  production,  acreage,  operation,  or 
finances  of  any  farm  or  farmer  In  an  agri- 
cultural census:    to  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr  CURTIS: 
H  R  15560    A    bill    to    prohibit    electronic 
surveillance  by  persons  other  than  duly  au- 
thorized law  enforcement  officers  engaged  In 
the  Investigation  or  prevention  of  specified 
categories  of  ofTenses.  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  HICKS: 
H  R.  15561    A  bill  to  provide  for  Improved 
employee-management  relations  In  the  Fed- 
eral service,  and  for  other  purposes:   to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By.  Mr  MATSUNAGA: 
S.R.  156«3.  A  bin  to  extend  the  expiration 
date  of  the  act  of  September  19.  1966;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr  SSLOEN: 
H  R  15563.  A   bill   to  provide   for   the  es- 
tablishment of  a  national  cemetery  In  the 
State    of    Alabama;    to    the    Committee    on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr   SHIPLEY: 
H.R.  15564.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  equi- 
table sharing  of  the  US  market  by  electronic 
articles  of  domestic   and  of   foreign  origin: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr  UDALL: 
H  R.  15565    A  bill  to  provide  needed  facili- 
ties and  services  not  otherwise  available  for 
the  accommodation  of  visitors  In  the  areas 
administered  by  the  National  Park  Service, 
by  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  guarantee  loans  which  are  part  of  con- 
cessioner Investmenu  In  such  facilities  and 
services,    and    for    other    purposes:    to    the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
By  Mr  WAGGONNER: 
H.R  15566.  A  bill  to  amend  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  ol   1958  with  respect  to  control 
and  eradication  of  obnoxious  aquatic  plants: 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  WHALEN: 
H  R.  15567.   A  bill   providing   for   full   dis- 
closure   of    corporate    equity    ownership    of 
securities  under  the  Securities  Exchange  Act 
of  1934;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Comm»Tce 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois: 
H.R.  15568.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  make  regulations 
that  certain  railroad  vehicles  be  equipped 
with  reflectors  or  luminous  material  so  that 
they  can  be  readily  seen  at  night;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce 

By  Mr    JOHNSON  of  California: 
H.R.  15569.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Improved 
employee-management  relations  in  the  Fed- 
eral service,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  OLSEN: 
H.R.   15570.  A  bill  to  modify  certain  pro- 
visions of  title  39.  United  States  Code,  relat- 
ing to  hours  of  work  and  overtime  for  cer- 
tain  employee*   In   the   postal   field   service, 
and   for   other   purjKwes:    to  the  Committee 
oa  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  PATTEN: 
H.R.  15571.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  set  standards  to  assure  safe 
and  healthful  working  conditions  for  work- 
ing men  and  women,  to  assist  the  States  to 
participate  in  efforts  to  assure  such  working 
conditions,  to  provide  for  research,  informa- 
tion, education,  and  training  In  the  field  of 
occupational    safety    and    health,    and    for 


other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

H.R.  15572.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  by  Increasing 
the  penalties  for  Illegal  manufacture  and 
traffic  In  hallucinogenic  drugs  (Including 
LSD)  and  other  depressant  and  stimulant 
drugs,  including  possession  of  such  drugs 
for  sale  or  other  disposal  to  another,  and  by 
making  It  a  misdemeanor  to  possess  any 
such  drug  for  one's  owi)  use  except  when 
prescribed  or  furnished  by  a  licensed  orao- 
tltloner.  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  lilr.  ASHBROOK: 
H.R.  15573.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Universal 
Military  Training  and  Service  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  tlT.  BLATNIK: 
H.R.  15574.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  to  strengthen  and  expand 
food  service  programs  for  children,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  E^du- 
catlon  and  Labor. 

By     Mr.     OUDE     (for     himself.     Mr. 
Adams.  Mr.  Harsha,  Mr.  Hokton,  Mr. 
Jacobs,    lAi.   Mathias   of   Maryland, 
Mr.     Neucn.     Mr.     Springer.     Mr. 
Steicex  of  Arizona,  and  Mr.  Winn)  : 
H.R.   15575.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  pre- 
vention and  control  of  air  pollution  in  the 
District  of  ColumbU;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  KYROS: 
H.R.   15576.  A  bill  to  enable  potato  grow- 
ers to   finance  a  nationally  coordinated  re- 
search and  promotion  program  to  improve 
their  competitive  position  and  expand  their 
markets  for  potatoes  by  Increasing  consumer 
acceptance    of    such    potatoes    and    potato 
products  and   by   Improving   the  quality  of 
potatoes  and  potato  products  that  are  made 
available  to  the  consumer;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  MACHEN: 
H.R.  15577.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services  to  lease  certain 
parking  faclUtlee:  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

By  Mr.  QUILLEN : 
H.R.    15578.   A  bill   to   provide  for  orderly 
trade  in  glycine;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mi.  TENZER: 
H.R.  15579.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  to  strengthen  and  ex- 
pand food  service  programs  for  children,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Coounlttee  on 
ESducatlon  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania 
( for  himself  and  Mr.  Corbett)  : 
HU.  15580  A  bill  to  postpone  for  2  years 
the  date  on  which  passenger  vessels  operat- 
ing solely  on  the  Inland  rivers  and  waterways 
must  comply  with  certain  safety  standards; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 

Fisheries.  

By  Mr  BIESTER: 
H.J.  Res.  1119.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  annually  the  week 
Including  February  14  ( the  birthday  of  Fred- 
erick   Douglass)    as    Afro- American   History 
Week:    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  CULVER: 
H.J.  Res.  1120.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  second  \7eek  of 
May  of  each  year  as  National  School  Safety 
Patrol    Week:    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ETVANS  of  Colorado: 
H.J.  Res.  1121.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  Issuance  of  a  special  postage  stamp 
m  commemoration  of  Dr.  Enrico  Fermi;  to 
the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  IRWIN: 
H.J.  Res.  1122.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  second  week  of 
May  of  each  year  as  National  School  Safety 
Patrol  Week:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


By  Mr  MACHEN : 
H.J  Res.  1123  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  second  week  of 
May  of  each  year  as  National  School  Safety 
Patrol  Week;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  PATTEN: 
HJ.  Res.  1124  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  ROBISON: 
H.J  Res.  1125.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  eligibility  of 
certain  persons  to  vote  for  any  candidate 
for  elector  of  President  and  Vice  President 
or  for  a  candidate  for  election  as  a  Senator 
or  Representative  In  Congress;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TAYLOR: 
H  J.  Res.  1126.  Joint  resolution  propoelng 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  for  the  mandatory 
retirement  of  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
at  the  age  of  70;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJ.  Res.  1127.  Joint    resolution    proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  authorize  Congress,  by  two- 
thirds  vote  of  both  Houses,  to  override  deci- 
sions of  the  Supreme  Court;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TENZER: 
HJ.  Res.  1128.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  annually  the  week 
Including  February  14  (the  birthday  of  Fred- 
erick   Douglass)    a*    Afro- American    History 
Week;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WAGGONNER: 
HJ.  Res.  1129.  Joint  resolution   to  declare 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  Its  territorial  sea;   to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MacOREOOR: 
HJ.  Res.  1130.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Constitution  to  provide  for  the  direct 
election  of  the  President  and  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CELLER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  656.  Concurrent  resolution  rec- 
ognizing the  25th  anniversary  of  the  Warsaw 
ghetto  uprising:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SELDEN: 
H.  Con  Res.  666.  Concurrent  resolution   to 
require  France  to  pay  Its  World  War  I  debt: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 
H.    Con.   Res.    657.    Concurrent   resolution 
providing  for  ceremonies  In  the  rotunda  of 
the  Capitol  In  connection  with  the  unveiling 
of  the  bust  of  Constantino  Brumldl;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

H.  Oon.  Res.  658.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  the  printing  of  the  proceedings 
In  connection  with  the  unveiling  of  the  bust 
of  Constantino  Brumldl:  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  BUSH: 
H.  Res.  1073.  Resolution  to  amend  the  rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  create  a 
standing  committee  to  be  known  as  the  Com- 
mittee on  Urban  Affairs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
H.R.  15581.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Michele 
Florlo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 
HJl.  15582.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Jean  Lee 
Toy;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BROCK: 
HJl.  15583.    A   bin   for   the   relief   of   Dr. 
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Pedro  A.  Paulete;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 

H.R.  15584.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Cheng 

Ken  Han;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  15585.   A   bill   for   the  relief  of  Anna 

M    Knlps  and  her  daughter,  Patrlzla  Knlps; 

to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  16686.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fernando 
Enrique  Mayorga;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CONTE: 
H.R.  15587.    A    bill    for   the   relief   of   Mrs. 
Marlangela  Parlsl  VloU;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PARBSTEIN: 
H.R.  15588.  A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Eufemla, 
Natale,  and  Paolo  Paladlno;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.R.  15589.   A   bill   for   the  relief  of  Tere- 
slta  Luy;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KUPFERMAN: 
H.R.  15590.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Margue- 
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rite  Cecelia  Meeth   (nee  O'Connor):   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McCORMACK: 
H  R.  15691.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pfc.  John 
Patrick  Collopy,  US51615166:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 

H.R.  15592.  A   bill   for  the  relief  of  Maria 

Denaro;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  15593.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Crlsanto 

G.    MamarU;     to    the    Committee    of    the 

Judiciary. 

H  R.  15594.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Novello;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PATTEN: 
H.R.  15595.  A  bill   for   the   relief  of  Fran- 
cesco   Buzzetta;    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  PERKINS: 

H.R.  15596.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Masak 

AbduUan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SHRIVER : 

H.R.  15597.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Yusuf 

Qamar;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  SLACK: 
H  R  15598.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Prab- 
hond  Chlnuntdet,  Salchai  Chlnuntdet.  Sah- 
arat  Chlnuntdet.  and  Rattapol  Chlnuntdet: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerks  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

247  By  Mr.  HALEY:  Petition  of  the  Pre- 
serves of  American  Religious  Tradition,  rela- 
tive to  the  voluntary  expression  in  public 
schools  of  religious  beliefs;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

248.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  State 
Corporation  CommlBSlon,  Topeka,  Kans..  rel- 
ative to  a  moratorium  on  all  train  discontin- 
uances: to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  John 
Stennis.  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Mississippi. 

Rev.  Hans  Rebane,  pastor,  Estonian 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Congregation. 
Seabrook,  N.J.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Our  gracious  heavenly  Father,  it  is 
good  to  pause  with  Thee  for  a  moment 
before  starting  out  into  the  business  of 
this  day. 

Thou  hast  called  us  and  our  Nation  to  a 
place  of  trust  and  responsibility  through- 
out the  world:  enlighten  the  thoughts 
and  govern  the  actions  of  all  those  in 
our  country  and  in  all  other  lands  who 
are  responsible  for  justice  and  order  and 
peace.  Guide  and  protect  those  who 
guard  us  and  watch  upon  the  ramparts 
the  men  in  line  of  battle:  those  who 
direct  them  here  and  abroad:  the  leaders 
of  this  Nation  who  bear  the  weight  of 
duty,  even  when  those  around  them  are 
uncertain  and  critical.  Grant  us  grace 
fearlessly  to  contend  igalnst  evil 
wherever  It  Is  found,  and  to  make  no 
peace  with  oppression  and  tyranny. 

Thou,  heavenly  Father,  knowest  the 
aspirations  and  hopes  of  all  Estonians 
on  this  50th  anniversary  of  the  procla- 
mation of  their  independence:  the  Inde- 
pendence for  which  that  small  nation 
paid  a  great  price  but  which  was 
snatched  from  them  by  the  cruel  aggres- 
sor. We  pray,  make  the  aggressor  loosen 
his  grip  on  their  homeland  and  all  the 
other  countries  still  kept  captive.  Hasten 
the  day  when  all  men  shall  dwell  to- 
gether In  peace  and  unity  and  In  obedi- 
ence of  Thy  law  of  love. 

We  are  grateful  to  know  that  we  do 
not  pray  In  vain  in  Jesus'  name.    Amen. 


the    State    of    Mississippi,    to    perform    the 
duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 
Carl  Hayden, 
President  pre  tempore. 

Mr.    STENNIS    thereupon    took    the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day,  February    22,    1968,   be    dispensed 

wltli. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DESIGNATION    OF    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

us.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington.  D.C..  February  26, 1968. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  John  Stennis,  a  Senator  from 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
ON  HOUSING  RECEIVED  DURING 
ADJOURNMENT  (H.  DOC.  NO.  261) 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Pursuant  to  the  order  of  Wednes- 
day February  21,  1968,  the  Secretai-y  of 
the  Senate  on  February  22,  1968,  received 
a  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  on  housing. 

The  Chair  now  lays  the  message  be- 
fore the  Senate,  and  without  objection 
it  will  be  printed  in  the  Record  without 
being  read,  and  then  appropriately  re- 
ferred. ^     ^ 

The  message  from  the  President  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  cities  that  sprang  up  along  the 
seaports,  the  river  banks  and  the  prairie 
crossroads  of  America  were  built  and 
grew  with  pride  and  hope — until  the  early 
20th  century. 

For  several  decades,  now,  the  tide  has 
run  against  the  growth,  strength  and  vi- 
tality of  our  cities. 

Today,  America's  cities  are  in  crisis. 
This  clear  and  urgent  warning  rises  from 
the  decay  of  decades— and  Is  amplified  by 
the  harsh  realities  of  the  present. 

The  crisis  has  been  long  in  forming. 
At  the  turn  of  the  century,  Lincoln  Stef- 
fens  told  of  "the  shame  of  the  cities." 
Jane  Addams  spoke  of  "the  vast  num- 
bers of  the  city's  disinherited." 


Powerful  forces  swept  the  city  after 
World  War  II,  hastening  its  erosion. 

People  who  could  afford  to  began  mov- 
ing by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  to 
new  suburbs  to  escape  urban  crush  and 
congestion.  Other  hundreds  of  thousands 
were  trapped  inside  by  a  wall  of  preju- 
dice, denial,  and  lack  of  opportunity. 

They  were  joined  by  still  thousands 
more  from  America's  rural  heartland— 
the  unskilled  and  the  unprepared,  dis- 
placed by  advances  in  technology.  Their 
thirst  was  for  opportunity,  for  jobs,  and 
for  a  better  life.  They  found  instead  a 
mirage:  for  stripped  of  its  bright  lights, 
the  city  for  them  was  poverty,  unemploy- 
ment and  human  misery. 

We  see  the  results  dramatically  in  the 
great  urban  centers  where  millions  live 
amid  decaying  buildings— with  streets 
clogged  with  traffic;  with  air  and  water 
polluted  by  the  soot  and  waste  of  in- 
dustry which  finds  it  much  less  expen- 
sive to  move  outside  the  city  than  to 
modernize  within  it;  with  crime  rates 
rising  so  rapidly  each  year  that  more 
and  more  miles  of  city  streets  become  un- 
safe after  dark;  with  increasingly  inade- 
quate public  services  and  a  smaUer  ana 
"mailer  tax  base  from  which  to  raise 
the  funds  to  improve  them. 

But  these  problems  exist  in  hundreds 
of  smaller  towns  and  cities  across  Ainer- 
ica^to^^'ns  and  cities  whose  growth  is  in 
numbers  of  people,  but  not  in  homes,  or 
jobs,  or  public  services,  or  schools  or 
health  facilities  to  serve  them.  The  re- 
sult too  often  is  that  these  cities  grow 
>^ith  decay,  human  misery,  ^c^  of  job 
opportunity  and  '  Increasingly  concen- 
trated poverty. 

If  the  promise  of  the  American  city  Is 
to  be  recaptured-lf  our  cities  are  to  be 
saved  from  the  blight  of  obsolescence  and 
despair-we  must  now  firmly  set  the 
course  that  America  will  travel. 
There  Is  no  time  to  lose. 

THE    PEOPLE   or    THE   CrTY 

The  hiunan  problems  of  the  city  are 
staggrtog^  youth  with  Uttle  education, 
no  skills  and  limited  opportunity. 
—Citizens  afraid  to  walk  their  streets 
at  night,  and  justifiably  so. 
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— Negroes.  Puerto  Rlcans  and  Mexl- 
*    can  Americans  barred  by  prejudice 
^   from  full  participation  In  the  city's 
Ufe. 

nilteracy  and  disease,  a  lack  of  jobs 
and  even  dignity  itself— these  are  the 
problems  of  the  city,  just  as  as  Its  tene- 
ments, traffic  jams  and  rats  are  problems. 

The  city  will  not  be  transformed  until 
the  lives  of  the  least  among  Its  dwellers 
are  changed  as  well.  Until  men  whose 
days  are  empty  and  despairing  can  see 
better  days  ahead,  until  they  can  stand 
proud  and  know  their  children's  lives 
will  be  better  than  their  own — until  that 
day  comes,  the  city  will  not  truly  be 
rebuilt. 

That  is  the  momentous  and  inescapable 
truth  we  face  in  this  hour  of  America's 
history. 

No  single  statement  or  message  can 
embrace  the  solutions  to  the  city's  prob- 
lems. No  single  program  can  attack  them. 

No  one  can  say  how  long  it  will  take, 
or  how  much  of  our  fortune  will  eventu- 
ally be  committed.  For  the  problems  we 
are  dealing  with  are  stubborn,  en- 
trenched and  slow  to  yield. 

But  we  are  moving  on  them — now — 
through  more  than  a  hundred  programs, 
long  and  short  range,  making  financial 
commitments  of  more  than  $22  billion 
to  the  task. 

THE  WORK  SO   FAIt 

The  last  several  years  have  witnessed 
a  remarkable  record  of  legislative 
achievement — and  most  of  it  has  borne 
on  the  problems  of  the  cities. 

We  struck  down  discrimination  in  job 
opportunities,  public  accommodations, 
and  voting  in  the  Civil  Rights  Acts  of 
1964  and  1965. 

We  provided  job  training  for  nearly 
2  million  disadvantaged  men  and  wom- 
en who  now  have  the  skills  to  support 
themselves  and  their  families  with  dig- 
nity and  self-respect. 

We  cut  through  a  century  of  opiX)sl- 
tlon  and  controversy  to  help  the  poor 
school  child  with  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 

We  brought  healing  and  health  to  the 
elderly  and  the  poor  through  Medicare 
and  Medicaid. 

We  moved  to  help  combat  the  pollu- 
tion that  poisons  a  city's  air  and  fouls 
Its  waters.' 

And.  with  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964,  we  finally  embarked  on  a 
concentrated  effort  to  eliminate  poverty 
in  this  nation.  That  landmark  measure 
has  helped  to  change  the  lives  of  6  mil- 
lion Americans. 

These  programs  have  brought  hope  to 
people  in  every  city  and  town  in  Amer- 
ica. Children  from  the  slums  find  a  new 
chance  to  succeed  through  Head  Start. 
Poor  teenagers  earn  their  first  paychecks 
through  a  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
program  and  stay  in  school.  Needy  yoimg 
men  and  women,  whose  talents  might 
once  have  been  their  life's  frustration, 
go  on  to  college  through  Upward  Bound. 
Men  find  self-respect  and  good  jobs 
through  work  training  programs.  Half  a 
million  volunteers  are  engaged  in  a  mis- 
sion of  service  to  the  destitute  of  their 
communities.  More  than  6  million  Amer- 
icans have  been  lifted  out  of  poverty. 


But  almost  29  million  citizens  still  re- 
main in  poverty. 

If  the  problems  of  the  city  are  to  be 
solved,  there  can  be  no  retreat  in  the 
War  on  Poverty.  It  must  be  pressed,  with 
renewed  emphasis  on  the  most  critical 
needs  of  the  poor — job  opportunities  and 
education  for  the  young,  and  the  chance 
to  join  in  cooperative  self-help  efforts  to 
Improve  their  own  lives,  as  well  as  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  broader  community  attack 
on  poverty. 

Last  year  the  Congress  extended  the 
life  of  the  poverty  program  for  two 
years — but  it  appropriated  only  SI. 77 
billion,  some  $290  million  less  than  we 
sought. 

For  fiscal  1969.  I  recommend  appro- 
priations to  the  full  level  of  Congres- 
sional authorization — $2.18  billion— for 
the  anti-poverty  program. 

All  of  these  measures  help  the  people 
who  live  in  our  cities. 

They  are  new  programs,  and  only  now 
are  they  beginning  to  take  hold  in  im- 
proving lives  of  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren. 

With  other  proposals  I  have  made  to 
Congress  this  year — for  open  housing, 
for  safe  streets,  for  gxm  control,  for  500,- 
000  new.  private  sector  job  opportimities 
for  the  hard-core  unemployed,  for  better 
education — we  can  further  protect  and 
improve  the  lot  and  the  Ufe  of  the  city 
dweller. 

Today,  however,  I  want  to  speak  of 
programs  designed  especially  for  our 
cities— of  shelter  for  its  citizens  and 
plans  for  its  revitalization.  This  message, 
too,  is  for  men  and  their  families.  For  our 
lives  are  profoundly  affected  by  the  en- 
vironment in  which  we  live,  the  city  in 
which  we  work  and  reside,  the  home  in 
which  we  relax  and  renew  our  strength. 

AN    EVOLUnONART     RESPONSE 

Five  Presidents  and  fifteen  Congresses 
have  forged  the  Federal  response  to  the 
problems  of  housing  and  urban  develop- 
ment. 

It  began  in  1937,  when  Franklin  Roose- 
velt saw  a  third  of  the  nation  ill-housed. 
He  and  the  75th  Congress  recognized 
that  poor  families  could  not,  with  their 
own  resources,  afford  homes  on  the  pri- 
vate market,  and  that  some  form  of  Gov- 
ernment help  was  necessary  if  they  were 
to  have  decent  shelter.  The  result  was 
the  historic  legislation  that  laimched  the 
Public  Housing  program. 

Twelve  years  later,  with  the  Housing* 
Act  of  1949,  President  Truman  and  the 
81st  Congress  started  urban  renewal  and 
pledged  "as  soon  as  feasible  ...  a  de- 
cent home  and  a  suitable  living  environ- 
ment for  every  American  family." 

In  the  1954  Housing  Act,  President 
Eisenhower  and  the  83rd  Congress  ex- 
panded the  program  of  urban  renewal. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  decade. 
President  Kermedy  and  the  87th  Con- 
gress enlarged  the  Oovemment's  role  to 
bring  decent  houses  into  the  reach  of 
families  with  moderate  income. 

In  spite  of  these  strides,  when  I  be- 
came President : 

— We  had  a  loose  collection  of  federal 
housing  agencies,  each  operating 
programs  in  isolation,  not  only  of 
each  other  but  also  of  the  federal 


assistance  programs  of  other  depart- 
ments. 
— Urban    renewal     was    demolishing 
slum  housing  and  dislocating  people, 
but  not  enough  new  housing  was 
being  built  for  those  forced  to  re- 
locate. 
— There  was  little  interest  in  the  pri- 
vate sector — by  builders,  architects 
^     and  engineers — in  providing  decent 
shelter  for  poor  families,  and  the 
public  housing  program  was  stag- 
nated in  numbers  and  in  quality. 
— Our  concern  with  housing,  health 
care,  education,  welfare  and  other 
social  services  was  fragmented  in  the 
local  neighborhoods  where  it  counts. 
Over  the  past  four  years,  you  in  the 
Congress  have  approved  our  proposals 
to: 
— Establish  a  Department  of  Housing 
and   Urban   Development   to   bring 
scattered    housing    and    urban   de- 
velopment  programs   together   and 
give  the    American  city  the  cabinet 
role  it  deserves. 
— Begin  a  new  program  of  Rent  Sup- 
plements  to   increase   the   housing 
supply  for  needy  families.  Built  and 
operated  by  private  enterprise,  the 
portion  of  rent  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment declines  as  the  tenant's  income 
rises. 
— Inaugurate  the  Model   Cities  Pro- 
gram, the  first  effort  to  attack  blight 
on  a  massive  scale  and  renovate  en- 
tire   neighborhoods,    by    providing 
special    supplementary    grants    to 
those  cities  that  concentrate  the  en- 
tire array  of  Federal,  state  and  local 
programs,  from  health  to  housing,  in 
the  worst  slum  neighborhoods. 
Even  these  achievements  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  deal  with  the  crisis  our  cities 
face  today.  They  do  provide  a  base  on 
which   the    proposals   in   this    message 
buUd. 

THE    HOrSlNC    AND    URBAN    DEVELOPMENT    ACT 
or    1968 

/  propose  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1968 — a  charter  of  re- 
newed hope  for  the  American  city. 

With  this  Act.  the  Nation  will  set  a 
far-reaching  goal  to  meet  a  massive  na- 
tional need:  the  construction  of  26  mil- 
lion new  homes  and  apartments  over  the 
next  10  years.  Six  million  of  these  will  fi- 
nally replace  the  shameful  substandard 
units  of  misery  where  more  than  20  mil- 
lion Americans  still  live. 

This  Act  will  authorize  the  construc- 
tion and  rehabilitation  of  2.35  million 
housing  units  with  $2.34  billion  of  con- 
tracting authority  for  the  first  five  years 
of  the  ten -year  program. 

Under  this  legislation,  we  will  in  the 
year  ahead: 
— Start  300,000  housing  units  for  more 
than  one  million  citizens  who  need 
federal  assistance  to  obtain  decent 
housing.  This  is  triple  the  rate  of 
this  year,  and  more  than  half  the 
number  built  over  the  last  decade. 
— Continue  to  restore  the  core  of  our 
center   cities — and   with   that,   im- 
prove the  lives  of  nearly  4  million 
Americans — through      the      Model 
Cities  Program. 
— Summon  the  talents  and  energies  of 
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private  enterprise  to  the  task  of 
housing  low-income  families  through 
the  creation  of  a  federally -chartered 
private,  profit-making  housing  part- 
nership. _ 

—Make  Urban  Renewal  a  more  effec- 
tive instrument  for  reclaiming 
neighborhoods,  through  a  new 
neighborhood  development  program. 

Add  many  thousands  of  construc- 
tion job  opportunities  in  the  inner 

city.  ... 
—Stimulate  the  flow  of  private  credit 
for  home  building  in  the  city  by  pro- 
viding flexible  interest  ceilings  on 
FHA  mortgages  and  transferring  the 
secondary  market  operations  of  the 
Federal    National    Mortgage    Asso- 
ciation to  private  ownership. 
Help  American  cities  develop  mod- 
ern and  efficient  mass  transit  sys- 
tems and  services. 
Offer  the  American  family  an  alter- 
native to  crowded  cities  and  sprawl- 
ing suburbs,  through  a  program  to 
build  new  communities. 
—Improve  planning  for  the  orderly  de- 
velopment of  public  facilities  for  ur- 
ban areas. 
—Establish  a  base  of  research,  analysis 
and  knowledge  of  urban  areas  so  we 
can  make  better  informed  decisions 
about  the  cities. 

WHAT    IS    REQUIRED 

To  achieve  our  housing  goal,  we  must 
move  from  low  to  high  production. 

We  can  make  that  shift  only  if  the 
challenge  summons  the  commitment  of 

The  capital  and  mortgage  finance 

markets,  to  sup*)ly  the  private  funds 
which  are  the  lifeblood  of  the  con- 
struction industry.  These  funds  must 
flow  steadily  and  in  increasing  scale. 

The  home  building  industry,  to  tap 

an  expanded  Federally-assisted  mar- 
ket for  private  low  and  moderate 
income  sales  and  rental  housing. 

The  genius  of  American  business  to 

bring  to  home  building  its  skill  and 
resources  and  the  methods  of  mod- 
em technology  so  that  houses  can  be 
built    faster,    less   expensively    and 
more  efficiently  than  ever  before. 
—American  labor,  which  has  pledged 
to  provide  the  necessary  skilled  man- 
power without  discrimination. 
—Government  at  all  levels,  to  improve 
the  working  relationships  with  each 
other,  and  with  the  builders,  lenders, 
and  low  income  families  who  will  be 
served  by  this  program. 
—Most  importantly,  the  Congress. 
First,  the  Congress  must  take  steps  now 
to  insure  strong,  stable  economic  growth 
for  the  nation  as  a  whole  and  the  home 
building  industry  in  particular. 

Once  again  I  call  upon  the  Congress 
to  pass  the  anti-inflation  tax  which  I 
recommended  more  than  a  year  ago. 
Soaring  interest  rates  will  cripple  the 
homebuilding  industry.  The  temporary 
surcharge  tax  legislation  can  help  to 
keep  that  from  happening. 

Second,  I  urge  the  Congress  to  enact 
the  fair  housing  legislation  recommended 
repeatedly  by  this  Administration. 

Third.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  renew, 
fully  fund  and  strengthen  the  basic  hous- 
ing and  urban  development  legislation  al- 
ready on  the  books. 


HOMES    FOR    AMERICANS 

;  urge  the  Congress  to  enact  a  program 
to  provide  300.000  housing  starts  m  fis- 
cal 1969  for  the  poor,  the  elderly,  the 
handicapped,  the  displaced,  and  families 
with  moderate  incomes. 
This  program  would : 
1.  Enable  100.000  low-income  families 
to  buy  or  repair  their  own  homes. 

Home  ownership  is  a  cherished  dream 
and  achievement  of  most  Americans. 

But  it  has  always  been  out  of  reach  of 
the  nation's  low-income  families. 

Owning  a  home  can  increase  respon- 
.sibility  and  stake  cut  a  man's  place  in 
his  community.  The  man  who  owns  a 
home  has  something  to  be  proud  of  and 
iiood  reason  to  protect  and  preserve  it. 

With  the  exception  of  the  pilot  pro- 
gram I  began  last  year,  low-income  fam- 
ilies have  been  able  to  get  Federal  help 
in  securing  shelter  only  as  tenants  who 
pay  rent.  , 

Today  I  propose  a  program  to  extena 
the  benefits  of  home  ownership  to  the 
nation's  needy  families. 

Under  this  program,  the  broad  outhne 
of  which  has  already  been  set  forth  in 
S  2700,  low-income  families  will  be  able 
to  buy  modest  homes  financed  and  built 
by  the  private  sector.  These  famiUes  will 
devote  what  they  can  reasonably  afford— 
a  specified  percentage  of  their  income— 
to  mortgage  payments,  with  the  Govern- 
ment paying  the  difference  in  the  form 
of  an  interest  subsidy.  Under  this  inter- 
est subsidy,  the  Federal  Government 
would  pay  all  but  1  percent  of  the  inter- 
est on  the  mortgage,  depending  on  the 
income  of  the  homebuyer. 

2  Start  75,000  public  housing  units,  to 
provide  homes  for  300.000  Americans. 

The  job  is  to  turn  authorization  to  ac- 
tion—by accelerating  the  processing  of 
applications,  by  moving  quickly  from 
commitment  to  construction,  and  by  in- 
volving private  industry  fully-under  the 
new  Turnkey  concept. 

Under  Turnkey,  a  low-income  project 
can  be  put  up  in  less  than  half  the  time 
traditionally  required  for  public  housing. 
Turnkey  frees  the  builder  from  com- 
plicated and  cumbersome  procedures  and 
stimulates  his  initiative  to  develop  imag- 
inative and  well-designed  buildings  at 
lower  cost. 

We  have  already  extended  the  Turn- 
key concept  to  enable  private  industry 
not  only  to  build  low -income  housing 
developments,  but  also  to  manage  them. 
Some  Public  Housing  projects  built  in 
the  past — when  the  challenge  was  sim- 
ply to  get  units  in  place — reflect  a  taste- 
less conformity,  and  an  indifference  to 
community  amenities. 

At  my  direction,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment has  been  working  with  lead- 
ing architects  and  planners  to  achieve 
higher  design  standards  for  public  hous- 
ing developments.  We  know  new  projects 
can  be  pleasant  places  to  live,  reflecting 
the  needs  of  human  beings,  with  atten- 
tion to  comfort  and  convenience. 

Our  concern  must  be  not  only  with  the 
quantity  of  new  public  housing,  but  with 
its  quality  as  well. 

I  propose  a  $20  million  program  to 
promote    improved    tenant   services   in 
public  housing  developments. 
With  these  funds,  we  can  enable  those 


who  live  in  public  housing  to  take  better 
advantage  of  job.  health  and  education 
opportunities. 

We  can  help  and  encourage  them  to 
become  involved,  personally  and  respon- 
sibly, in  the  day-to-day  problems  of  the 
projects  where  they  live. 

3  Authorize  72.500  units  under  the 
Rent  Supplement  Program  to  provide 
shelter  for  almost  250.000  poor  Ameri- 
cans. In  fiscal  1969.  35.000  dwelling  units 
will  be  started  under  this  program. 

This  program,  which  holds  so  much 
promise  for  the  poor  families  of  America, 
has  been  underfunded  by  the  Congress. 
Last  year,  we  sought  $40  million  in  an- 
nual payment  authority.  The  Congress 
granted  only  $10  million. 

Rent  Supplements  is  a  free-enterprise 
program,  strongly  endorsed  by  the  home 
building,  real  estate,  and  insurance  in- 
dustries which  have  responded  enthusi- 
astically to  this  new  approach  to  low- 
income  housing.  It  contains  incentives 
for  escape  from  poverty,  while  creating 
modest,  but  decent  shelter  for  those  in 
poverty.  ^     ^. 

If  we  are  to  match  our  concern  for  the 
cities  with  our  commitments,  this  pro- 
gram must  be  adequately  funded. 

/  recommend  S65  million  in  authority 
for  the  Rent  Supplement  Program  for 
Fiscal  1969. 

4.  Begin  to  build  90.000  rental  housing 
units  for  360.000  members  of  moderate 
income  families. 

A  program  to  provide  housing  for  fam- 
ilies with  incomes  too  high  to  qualify  for 
public  housing,  both  too  low  to  afford 
standard  housing  began  in  1961. 

This  is  a  below  market  interest  rate 
program  known  as  •■22Hd)i3>."  It 
serves  families  earning  between  S4.000 
and  S8.000  a  year. 

After  5  years  of  testing,  we  are  ready 
now  to  move  this  program  into  full 
production. 

But  first  v^e  must  improve  it. 
/  recommend  legislation  to  strengthen 
the  financial  tools  under  which  the  mod- 
erate   income    rental    housing    program 

operates.  . 

Under  this  legislation,  capital  financ- 
ing would  be  shifted  to  the  private  sec- 
tor, and  the  Government  would  increase 
its  support  by  providing  assistance  to  re- 
duce rents  to  levels  moderate  income 
families  can  afford. 

Now  the  Government  provides  finan- 
cial support  for  loans  at  3  percent  inter- 
est. Under  this  nev;  arrangement,  the 
private  sector  would  make  loans  at  mar- 
ket rates.  The  GoVgmment  would  make 
up  the  difference  between  the  market 
rate  of  interest  and  1  percent.  The  loans 
would  remain  in  private  hands. 

TO    HELP    THE    NONPROFIT    SPONSOR 

Many  housing  projects  are  sponsored 
by  non-profit  organizations— including 
church  groups,  and  fraternal  orders.  In 
many  instances  these  groups  lack  the 
technical  and  financial  know-how  which 
modem  construction  demands. 

Their  efforts  are  in  the  best  interests 
of  this  nation,  and  the  nation  should 
help  them. 

/  propose  legislation  to  provide  needed 
technical  assistance  and  skills  to  the 
non-profit  sponsors  of  our  housing  pro- 
grams. 
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Through  grants,  loan*,  and  technical 
assistance,  this  program  will  help  smaU 
private  non-profit  organizations  in  our 
cities  These  organizations  will  then  be 
able  to  draw  quickly  upon  architects, 
engineers  and  financial  experts  to  speed 
the  construction  of  low  income  housing. 

THK  BLIOHTB)  NnOHBO«HOOD 
■f  OOn.  CITTES 

The  slum  is  not  solely  a  wasteland  of 
brick  and  mortar.  It  is  also  a  place  where 
hope  dies  quickly,  and  human  faUure 
starts  early  and  lingers  long. 

Just  as  the  problem  of  the  slum  is 
many- faced,  so  must  the  effort  to  re- 
move it  be  many-sided. 

The  Model  Cities  program  gave  us  the 
tools  to  carry  forward  the  nation's  first 
comprehensive  concentrated  attack  on 
neighborhood  decay. 

It  was  developed  by  some  of  the  coun- 
try-s  foremost  planners,  industrialists 
and  urban  experts. 

The  program  is  simple  m  outline— to 
encourage  the  city  to  develop  and  carry 
out  a  total  «lrategy  to  meet  the  human 
and  physical-problems  left  in  the  rubble 
of  a  neighborhoods  decay. 

That  strategy,  which  Model  cities 
spurs  through  special  grants,  is  to  bring 
to  a  dying  area  health  care  services,  as 
weU  as  houses;  better  schools  and  edu- 
cation as  well  as  repaved  streets  and 
improved  mass  transit:  opportunities  for 
work,  as  well  as  open  space  for  recrea- 
tion. 

This  program  is  now  in  Its  early  stages. 
Sixty -three  cities  are  drawing  their  plans 
to  reclaim  the  blighted  neighborhoods 
where  4  miUion  Americans  live.  By  this 
summer,  a  second  group  of  cities  will 
begin  their  planning. 

Last  year.  I  requested  fuU  funding  of 
the  amount  authorized  for  Model  Cities-- 
$662  million.  But  the  Congress  approved 
less  than  half  that  amount. 

To  the  cities  of  this  land,  that  cut 
came  as  a  bitter  disappointment. 

In  the  ciUes'  struggle  for  survival,  we 
dare  not  disappoint  them  again.  We  must 
demonstrate  that  they  can  rely  on  con- 
tinued Federal  support. 

I  recommend  $2.5  bUllon  for  the  Model 
Cities  special  grants  over  the  next  three 

years:  , 

—$500  million  for  fiscal  1969. 

— $1  billion  each  for  fiscal  1970  and 
1971. 

In  addition,  for  fiscal  1969  I  recom- 
mend $500  million  in  appropriations  for 
urban  renewal  solely  related  to  the  Model 
Cities  program.  This  includes  full  fund- 
ing for  a  $350  million  increase  In  the 
authorization. 

The  total  funds  needed  to  move  the 
Model  Cities  program  forward  In  fiscal 
1969  are  $1  billion. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  fund  fully  this 
vital  request  for  the  people  who  live  in 
America's  worst   urban  neighborhoods. 

UKBAN    RKNEWAL 

Urban  Renewal  is  the  weapon  that 
deals  primarily  with  the  physical  side 
of  removing  blight.  An  essential  compo- 
nent of  the  Model  Cities  Program,  it  Is 
a  major  instnunent  of  reform  in  its  own 
right. 

Last  year,  nearly  900  American  com- 
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munltles  were  reclaiming  inner  city  land 
under  urban  renewal. 

Last  year,  the  Congress  appropriated 
$750  million  for  Urban  Renewal  in  Fiscal 

1969. 

To  give  communities  sufficient  lead 
time  for  planning,  I  recommend  that  the 
Congress  appropriate  now  $14  billion 
for  fiscal  1970. 

Even  at  these  higher  appropriation 
levels,  under  existing  law  Urban  Re- 
newal will  not  operate  at  sufficient  speed 
to  overtake  the  decay  of  our  cities. 

The  lag  between  a  commimltys  de- 
cision to  rebuild  a  neighborhood  and  the 
breaking  of  ground  Is  far  too  long.  Urgent 
neighborhood  needs  go  unmet,  awaiting 
the  development  and  approval  of  a  total 
plan  for  an  entire  area. 

We  must  begin  now  to  make  urban 
renewal  more  immediately  responsive  to 
urban  needs. 

To  apply  our  resources  more  quickly.  I 
recommend  that  Congress  authorize  a 
new  Neighborhood  Develepoment  Pro- 
gram under  Urban  Renewal. 

This  legislation  would  permit  detailed 
planning  and  execution  to  proceed  seg- 
ment by  segment  in  an  Urban  Renewal 
area.  Under  existing  law.  neither  demoli- 
tion nor  rehabiliUtion  can  begin  on  any 
portion  of  the  area  to  be  renewed  until 
it  is  ready  to  begin  throughout  the  entire 

area. 

With  this  Neighborhood  Program, 
cities  can  start  work  quickly  on  the  most 
pressing  problems  that  are  to  be  renewed, 
with  the  emphasis  on  the  construction  of 
new  and  rehabiliuted  housing. 

MEITING   THE   INStHUNCI   OIWIS  OF   OUR   CtTHS 

Insurance  protection  is  a  basic  neces- 
sity for  the  property  owner.  But  for  the 
resident  of  the  city's  inner  core  and  the 
local  businessman  who  serves  him.  pro- 
tection has  long  been  difficult  to  obtain. 

The  problem  has  been  heightened  by 
civil  disorder  or  its  threat. 

Last  August  I  established  a  Special 
Panel  to  seek  the  solutions  to  this  prob- 
lem. Tlie  Panel,  headed  by  Governor 
Richard  Hughes  of  New  Jersey,  offered  a 
clear  example  of  how  the  States,  indus- 
try and  the  Federal  Government  can  join 
in  a  constructive  effort. 

The  Panel  looked  deeply  Into  the 
property  owner's  dilemma,  and  reported: 

Society  cannot  era«e  the  suffering  of  the 
Innocent  vlcUnw  of  fire,  windstorm,  theft, 
or  rtot.  But  It  can  at  least  provide  the  op- 
portunity to  obtain  Insurance  to  safeguard 
their  capital,  and  thereby  prevent  a  disas- 
trous occurrence  from  becoming  a  perma- 
nent tragedy. 

The  Panel  recommended  a  compre- 
hensive program  of  mutually  supporting 
actions  by  the  insurance  industry,  the 
States,  and  the  Federal  Government. 

My  advisers  and  I  have  reviewed  the 
Panels  proposals  carefully.  We  believe 
they  are  sound. 

Accordingly.  I  call  upon  the  insurance 
industry  to  take  the  lead  in  establishing 
plans  in  all  States  to  assure  all  property 
owners  fair  access  to  Insurance.  These 
plans  will  end  the  practice  of  "red-lining" 
neighlwrhoods  and  eliminate  other  re- 
strictive activities.  They  will  encourage 
property  Improvement  and  loss  preven- 
tion  by  responsible  owners. 


I  call  upon  the  States  to  cooperate 
with  the  industry  and.  where  necessary, 
to  organize  insurance  pools  and  take 
other  steps  to  cover  urban  core  proper- 
ties. These  measures  will  assure  that  all 
responsible  property  owners  can  obtain 
insurance,  and  provide  a  method  of 
spreading  equitably  throughout  the  in- 
surance Industry  risks  that  no  single 
Insurer  would  otherwise  accept. 

I  recommend  that  the  Congress  estab- 
lish a  cooperative  Federal-State-Indus- 
try  program  by  chartering  a  National 
Insurance  Development  Corporation 
within  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

This  Corporation  will  bring  together 
all  those  vitally  Interested  in  the  inner 
city  Insurance  problem — members  of  the 
public.  State  Insurance  regulators  and 
other  State  officials,  insurance  industry 
representatives;  and  interested  Federal 
agencies. 

The  Corporation  will  perform  a  num- 
ber of  vital  functions  in  support  of  the 
actions  of  private  industry  and  the  states 
to  assure  adequate  property  insurance  in 
all  areas  or  our  nation's  cities. 

Through  the  sale  of  reinsurance 
against  the  risk  of  civil  disorders,  the 
corporation  will  marshall  the  resources 
of  the  Insurance  Industry  and  add  to 
this  the  backing  of  the  states  and  the 
Federal  Government.  Without  this  rein- 
surance, many  insurers  and  state  Insur- 
ance regulators  do  not  believe  the  indus- 
try can  move  forward  to  provide  ade- 
quate property  Insurance  In  urban  areas. 
This  program  will  assist  the  insurance 
industry  and  the  States  to  offer  adequate 
property  insurance  for  the  limer  cities. 
Through  reinsurance,  the  program  can 
help  the  States  provide  for  the  contin- 
gency of  any  large  emergency  losses. 

For  those  companies  who  participate 
in  this  program.  /  recommend  tax  defer- 
ral measures,  proposed  by  the  Panel,  to 
increase  the  industry's  capacity  to  insure 
homes  and  businesses  in  the  center  city. 
This  program  will  encourage  insur- 
ance companies  to  Increase  their  reserves 
to  cover  unusual  losses.  Any  deferred 
taxes  will  be  invested  in  appropriate 
Government  securities,  so  that  no  Fed- 
eral revenues  will  be  lost  by  the  tax  de- 
ferral unless  unusual  losses  do  occur. 

Insurance  Is  vital  to  rebuilding  our 
cities.  It  Is  a  cornerstone  of  credit.  It  can 
provide  a  powerful  Incentive  for  home- 
owners and  businessmen  to  rehabilitate 
their  own  property  and  thereby  Improve 
the  community. 

THE  PtIVATE   SECTOR 

The  Federal  role — a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury in  the  making— is  designed  to  as- 
sure that  every  citizen  will  be  decently 
housed. 

The  Goverrunents  concern  is  to  stim- 
ulate private  energy  and  local  action — to 
provide  capital  where  needed,  to  guar- 
antee financing,  to  offer  assistance  that 
encourages  planning  and  construction. 

The  real  job  belongs  to  local  govern- 
ment and  the  private  sector — the  home- 
builder,  the  mortgage  banker,  the  con- 
tractor, the  non-profit  sponsor,  the  in- 
dustrialist who  now  sees  in  the  challenge 
of  the  cities  a  new  opportunity  for  Amer- 
ican business. 
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All  of  the  programs  I  have  outUned 
in  this  message  are  directed  toward  the 
deeper  Involvement  of  the  private  sector. 
That  Involvement  must  match  the  mas- 
sive dimension  of  the  urban  problem. 

What  is  needed  is  a  new  partnership 
between  business  and  Government.  The 
first  outUnes  of  that  partnership  are 
already  visible. 
We  see  It  In: 

The     recent    undertaking    of    tne 

American  Bar   Association   to   im- 
prove   the    landlord-tenant    laws— 
now  more  medieval  than  modern — 
and  to  attack  other  legal  problems 
in  our  urban  centers. 
—The  commitment  of  318  of  the  Na- 
tions life  insurance  companies  to  in- 
vest $1  billion  of  their  capital  in  low- 
income  housing. 
Within  the  next  several  days,  the  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Associations  and  the  Mu- 
tual Savings  Banks  of  this  nation  will 
announce  their  plans  to  Intensify  the  in- 
vestment of  their  capital  for  similar  pur- 
poses. 

NATIONAL    HOUSING   PARTNERSHIPS 

How  can  the  productive  power  of 
America— which  has  mastered  space  and 
created  unmatched  abundance  In  the 
marketplace— be  harnessed  to  meet  the 
most  pressing  unfilled  need  of  our  so- 
ciety: rebuilding  the  urban  slum? 

Last  June.  I  asked  a  select  Commission 
of  leading  industrlaUsts.  bankers  and 
labor  leaders  to  study  this  question.  That 
Commission,  headed  by  Edgar  F.  Kaiser, 
has  now  given  me  an  interim  report  with 
many  valuable  recommendations. 

Acting  on  the  Commission's  recom- 
mendation, /  propose  that  the  Congress 
authc/rize  the  formation  of  privately- 
funded  partnerships  that  will  join  private 
capital  with  business  skills  to  help  close 
the  low-income  housing  gap. 

The  Kaiser  Commission  identified 
three  principal  reasons  why  American 
industry  has  not  yet  been  attracted  to 
the  field  of  low-  and  moderate-income 
housing.  The  problems  and  the  steps 
proposed  to  meet  them  are: 

1.  Concentration  of  Risk 
The  profitability  of  Individual  housing 

projects  varies  widely  and  the  risk  of  loss 
on  any  one  project  is  high.  The  proposals 
national  partnerships  would  permit  in- 
dustrial and  financial  firms  to  pool  their 
investments  and  spread  their  risks  over 
a  large  number  of  projects. 

2.  Rate  of  Return 

Substantial  operating  losses  are  usu- 
ally incurred  in  the  first  10  years  of  a 
housing  project's  life  to  cover  operating 
expenses,  interest  and  depreciation. 

By  employing  the  partnership  form  of 
organization,  which  some  building  own- 
ers now  use.  under  existing  tax  law  these 
operating  losses  can  be  "passed  through" 
to  each  investor,  and  offset  against  the 
investor's  other  taxable  Income.  This 
reduces  the  Investor's  current  Income 
taxes  otherwise  payable,  and  makes  pos- 
sible an  armual  cash  return  on  Invest- 
ment comparable  to  the  average  earn- 
ings of  American  business  in  other 
manufactiu-ing  enterprises. 

3.  Management 

The  management  persormel  of  major 
corporations  are  inexperienced  in  the 


field  of  low-income  housing.  They  cannot 
afford  to  devote  substantial  time  to  oc- 
casional housing  ventures. 

The  proposed  national  partnerships 
would  be  strongly  financed  organizations, 
fully  committeed  to  long  term  activity 
in  the  single  field  of  housing  for  the  poor 
As  such,  the  proposed  partnerships  should 
be  able  to  attract  top  flight  management 
and  technical  experts  on  a  competitive 
career  basis.  ^        .  , 

The  objective  of  these  partnerships 
will  be  to  attract  capital  from  American 
industry  and  put  that  capital  to  work. 
Their  exclusive  purpose  will  be  to  gen- 
erate a  substantial  additional  volume  of 
low  and  moderate-income  housing.  They 
will  use  the  best  private  management  tal- 
ent planning  techniques  and  advanced 
methods  of  construction.  They  will  probe 
for  the  savings  inherent  in  the  latest 
technology  and  in  economies  of  scale. 
They  will: 

—Participate      in      joint      ventures 
throughout  the  country  in  partner- 
ship with  local  builders,  developers 
and  Investors. 
-Join  with  American  labor  to  open 
new  job  opportunities  for  the  very 
people  their  projects  will  house. 
—Participate  in  our  existing  and  pro- 
posed federal  programs  for  assisting 
low  and  moderate-income  housing 
projects  on  the  same  basis  as  other 
project  sponsors. 
This  new  imdertaking  will  begin  with 
one  national  partnership.  We  expect  that 
others  will  follow  as  the  approach  proves 
itself. 

A    NEW    ERA    IN    HOUSING 

The  supply  of  credit  is  not  imllmited. 
The  Nation's  banks,  Insurance  companies, 
pension  funds  and  other  financial  sources 
have  an  obligation  to  their  depositors 
and  shareholders  to  seek  a  fair  and  com- 
petitive return  for  their  investments. 

To  insure  that  home  financing  remains 
competitive  with  alternative  long-term 
investment  opportunities.  I  recommend 
that  the  Congress: 
—authorize  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  to  adjust 
the  FHA  Interest  rate  ceilings, 
—authorize  federal  insurance  of  bond 
obligations  issued  by  private  mort- 
gage  companies  or  trusts  holding 
sizeable  pools  of  FHA-insured  and 
VA-guaranteed  home  mortgages, 
—transfer  the  secondary  market  op- 
erations   of    the    Federal    National 
Mortgage  Association  to  completely 
private  ownership. 

rHA  INTEREST  RATES 

Mortgages  insured  by  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  and  the  Veter- 
ans Administration  can  by  law  carry  no 
more  than  a  6  percent  interest  rate.  In 
today's  market  this  is  no  longer  competi- 
tive. In  practical  terms,  the  result  is  the 
sale  of  mortgages  at  substantial  dis- 
counts. 

Discounts  require  hard  cash  beyond 
the  normal  riownpayment.  They  erode 
the  hard-earned  equity  of  a  home-owner 
and  the  profit  margin  of  the  builder  of 
new  housing.  For  when  the  rate  of  return 
on  federally-insured  mortgages  is  less 
than  lending  institutions  can  obtain  irom 
other  Investments,  they  require  property- 


sellers  to  absorb  discounts.  To  sell  their 
homes,  therefore,  sellers  realize  less  than 
they  originally  anticipated.  And  when 
builders  of  large  projects— with  90% 
mortgages  of  $1  or  $2  million,  or  more- 
must  find  additional  hard  cash  to  pay 
deep  discounts,  they  will  defer  construc- 
tion until  the  cash  requirements  are  re- 
duced. ,  . 
As  a  result,  many  a  house  goes  imsold 
and  many  apartment  projects  go  unbuilt 
in  a  deep  credit  squeeze. 

To  assure  a  steady  flow  of  funds  into 
homebuilding,  /  recommend  that  the 
Congress  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  ad- 
just the  FHA  interest  rate  ceilings  to  re- 
flect the  economic  realities  of  the  fi- 
nancial markets.  I  have  already  recom- 
mended a  similar  adjustment  on  the 
interest  rates  for  home  loans  to  veterans. 


FEDERALLY-INSURED     MORTGAGE     BONDS 

Some  private  institutional  and  in- 
dividual investors  have  shimned  invest- 
ments in  home  mortgages  because  they 
could  realize  nearly  comparable  rates  of 
return  in  other  investments,  and  avoid 
the  bookkeeping  and  paper  work  associ- 
ated with  hundreds  of  Individual  mort- 
gages. 

These  pools  of  savings— in  large  in- 
stitutional pension  funds,  private  trusts, 
and  occasionally  in  individual  estates- 
can  be  attracted  to  residential  finance. 
It  will  take  a  new,  marketable  financial 
investment,  with  competitive  yields  and 
security.  Such  a  bond-type  obligation 
can  be  created  to  cover  federally-insured 
mortgages  held  by  private  mortgage 
bankers  or  trusts. 

To  enhance  the  attractiveness  of  such 
an  obligation  to  investors,  and  thus  at- 
tract additional  funds  to  the  housing 
market,  /  recommend  that  the  Congress 
authorize  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  insure  mortgage 
bonds  that  are  secured  by  pools  of  FHA- 
insured  and  VA-guaranteed  mortgages. 

FEDERAL     NATIONAL     MORTGAGE     ASSOCIATION 

Through  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  helped  keep  mortgage  funds 
flowing  by  buying  mortgages  when  credit 
was  tight  and  selling  them  when  money 
was  plentiful. 

Today,  FNMA  Is  a  hybrid,  owned  In 
part  by  private  shareholders,  in  part  by 
the  government,  but  managed  by  Gov- 
ernment ofiBcials. 

This  secondary  market  operation  is 
largely  a  private  function,  which  ought  to 
be  performed  by  the  private  sector— as 
the  Congress  has  always  intended. 

/  propose  legislation  to  transfer  the 
sibondary  market  operation  of  the  Fed- 
eral National  Mortgage  Association  on 
an  orderly  basis  to  completely  private 
ownership. 

This  new  FNMA,  concerned  exclusively 
with  providing  an  increasing  and  con- 
tinuous flow  of  fimds  into  residential  fi- 
nancing will  close  an  important  gao  in 
the  existing  network  of  financial  insti- 
tutions. 

This  change  will  not  affect  the  Gov- 
ernment's special  assistance  to  selected 
types  of  mortgages  which  are  not  yet 
readily  accepted  in  the  private  market. 
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URBArf    THANSPOBTATIOW 


In  the  modem  city  the  arteries  of 
transportation  are  worn  and  blocked. 
The  traffic  jam  has  become  the  symbol 
of  the  curse  of  congestion. 

It  was  only  a  few  years  ago.  however, 
that  we  recognized  this  as  a  national 
problem.  In  signing  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  in  1964.  I  said: 

This  U  a  many  stded  challenge  We  can- 
not and  we  do  not  rely  upon  massive  spend- 
ing programs  as  cure-alls.  We  must  Instead 
look  to  closer  cooperation  among  all  levels 
of  government  and  between  both  public  and 
private  sectors  to  achieve  the  prvident  prog- 
ress that  Americans  deserve  and  th»t  they 
expect. 

Under  this  Act.  we  are 
— Aiding  cities  to  draw  the  blueprints 
to  modernize,  expand  and  reorganize 
their  transpwrtation  systems. 
— Helping  to  train  specialists  in  the 

urban  transportation  field. 
— Advancing  research  to  improve  the 

system  and  the  service. 
— Assisting   communities   to  buy   the 
.capital  equipment  and  to  build  ter- 
minals for  their  transit  systems. 
We  must  step  up  this  effort. 
In  the  year  ahead,  we  expect  to  in- 
crease our  grants  to  cities  from  -$140  mil- 
lion to  $190  million. 

/  recommend  that  the  Congress  pro- 
vide $230  million  for  fiscal  1970  so  cities 
can  begin  now  to  plan  the  improvement 
of  their  mass  transit  system.s  and  service 
to  the  people. 

Urban  transportation  is  the  concern  of 
our  two  newest  E>epartments — Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  is  responsible  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  metropolitan  commu- 
nity— and  transportation  is  an  essential 
part  of  that  effort. 

The  Department  of  Transportation  is 
responsible  for  the  coordination  of  dif- 
ferent— but  closely  related — modes  of 
transportation.  Moreover,  research  fa- 
cilities bearing  on  transportation — out  of 
which  will  come  the  transportation  tech- 
nology of  tomorrow — are  concentrated  in 
this  Department. 

When  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion was  established  in  1966.  the  Con- 
gress required  t)oth  Secretaries  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  and  Trans- 
portation to  study  this  problem  and  rec- 
ommend the  arrangement  which  would 
best  assure  the  Governments  ability  to 
meet  the  transportation  needs  of  Amer- 
ica's urban  citizens. 

On  the  basis  of  their  intensive  study, 
and  their  recommendations.  /  will  shortly 
submit  a  reorganization  plan. 

—transferring  to  the  Department  of 
Transportation  the  major  urban 
transit  grant,  loan,  and  related  re- 
search functions  now  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment. 
— Maintaining  in  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  the 
leadership  in  comprehensive  plan- 
ning at  the  local  level,  that  includes 
transportation  planning  and  relates 
it  to  broader  urban  development 
objectives. 


RESCAIICH    AND   TKTHNOLOCT    FOR   THE   CITIES 

Federally-sponsored  research  has 
helped  us  guard  the  peace,  cure  disease, 
and  send  men  into  space. 

Yet.  we  have  neglected  to  target  its 
power  on  the  urban  condition.  Although 
70  percent  of  our  people  live  in  urban 
areas,  less  than  one-tenth  of  one  percent 
of  the  Goveniment's  research  budget  has 
been  devoted  to  housing  and  city  prob- 
lems. 
We  must ; 

—Learn  how  to  apply  modern  tech- 
nology to  the  construction  of  new 
low-income  homes  and  the  rehabili- 
tation of  old  ones. 
— Test   these   ideas  in  practice,   and 
make  them  available  to  builders  and 
sponsors. 
—Look  deep  into  the  fiscal  structure  of 
the  cities — their  housing  and  build- 
ing codes,  zoning,  and  tax  policies. 
—Learn  how  best  the  federan  govern- 
ment caii  work  with  state  and  local 
governments — and  how   states  and 
local  governments  can  improve  their 
own  operations. 
—Evaluate  our  city  programs,  so  we 

can  assess  our  priorities. 
Last  year,  I  sought  the  first  major  ap- 
propriations for  urban  research :  $20  mil- 
lion.  Congress   appropriated   only   half 
that  amount. 

/  once  again  propose  a  S20  million  ap- 
propriation for  urban  technology  and  re- 
search. This  will  assist  the  universities 
and  private  institutions  of  America  to 
carry  out  the  studies  so  crucially  needed. 
These  funds,  along  with  those  from 
other  Government  agencies,  will  also 
help  launch  the  new  Urban  Institute, 
which  I  recently  recommended.  This  is  a 
private  non-profit  research  corporation 
formed  to  create  a  bank  of  talent  to 
analyze  the  entire  range  of  city  problems. 

PLANNING    FOR    THE    FUTVKE 

A  passenger  on  an  airline  flying  from 
Miami  to  Boston  is  rarely  out  of  sight  of 
city  lights  below. 

As  our  urban  areas  expand,  the  citi- 
zen's sense  of  community  broadens.  He 
may  live  in  one  locality,  work  in  another, 
and  seek  leisure  in  still  another. 

The  face  of  the  landscape  is  changing 
with  our  growth. 

The  question  is:  How  shall  our  com- 
munities grow? 

Unless  we  decide  now  for  order  and 
purpose,  the  result  will  be  surrender  to 
chaos,  confusion,  ugliness  and  unneces- 
sary and  exorbitant  cost. 

The  key  to  orderly  growth  is  plan- 
ning—planning on  an  area-wide  basis. 

Planning,  both  immediate  and  long- 
range,  is  the  fimctlon  and  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  State  and  community.  But 
the  Federal  Government  has  long  recog- 
nized the  need  for  its  support. 

That  need  grows  as  the  problem  grows. 

/  urge  the  Congress  to  provide  $55  mil- 
lion in  Fiscal  1969  to  assist  planning  for 
the  orderly  growth  of  our  urban  areas,  a 
22  percent  increase  over  last  year. 

So  essential  is  orderly  development  to 
the  future  of  our  urban  centers  that  we 
must  provide  incentives  to  encourage  it. 
In  1966  the  Congress  authorized — but 
did  not  fund — such  a  program  of  incen- 
tive grants. 


/  ask  Congress  to  authorize  $10  million 
for  a  program  of  area-wide  Incentive 
Grants  in  Fiscal  1969. 

The  Federal  share  of  a  project  will  In- 
crease by  up  to  20  percent  of  the  costs  of 
projects  of  areawide  significance — if  they 
are  part  of  a  comprehensive  area  plan. 

The  far-sighted  community  which  re- 
sponds to  this  incentive  program  will 
find  its  burdens  lighter  in  providing  hos- 
pitals, roads,  sewage  systems,  schools 
and  libraries. 

NEW     COMMTJNrrlES 

Over  the  next  decade.  40  million  more 
Americans  will  live  in  cities. 

Where  and  how  will  they  all  live?  By 
crowding  further  into  our  dense  cities? 
In  new  layers  of  sprawling  suburbia?  In 
jerry-built  strip  cities  along  new  high- 
ways? 

Revitalizing  our  city  cores  and  im- 
proving our  expanding  metropolitan 
areas  will  go  far  toward  sheltering  that 
new  generation.  But  there  is  another 
way  as  well,  which  we  should  encourage 
and  support.  It  is  the  new  community, 
freshly  planned  and  built. 

These  can  truly  be  the  communities 
of  tomorrow — constructed  either  at  the 
edge  of  the  city  or  farther  out.  We  have 
already  seen  their  birth.  Here  in  the 
nation's  capital,  on  surplus  land  once 
owned  by  the  Government,  a  new  com- 
munity within  the  city  is  spring iiig  up. 

In  other  areas,  other  communities  are 
being  built  on  farm  and  meadow  land. 
The  concept  of  the  new  community  Is 
that  of  a  balanced  and  beautiful  com- 
munity—not only  a  place  to  live,  but  a 
place  to  work  as  well.  It  wlU  be  largely 
self-contained,  with  light  industry, 
shops,  schools,  hospitals,  homes,  apart- 
ments and  open  spaces. 

New  communities  should  not  be  built 
in  any  set  pattern.  They  should  vary 
with  the  needs  of  the  people  they  serve 
and  the  landscapes  of  which  they  are  a 

part.  .. 

Challenge  and  hard  work  await  the 
founders  of  America's  new  communities: 
— Careful  plans  must  be  laid. 
Large  parcels  of  land  must  be  ac- 
quired. 
—Large  investments  in  site  prepara- 
tion,   roads   and   services   must   be 
made  before  a  single  home  can  be 
built  and  sold. 

The  development  period  is  long,  and 

return  on  investment  is  slow. 
—But  there  is  also  a  great  opportu- 
nity for,  as  well  as  a  challenge  to, 
private  enterprise. 
The  job  is  one  for  the  private  devel- 
oper. But  he  will  need  the  help  of  his 
Government  at  every  level. 

In  America — where  the  question  is  not 
so  much  the  standard  of  living,  but  the 
quaUty  of  life— these  new  communities 
are  worth  the  help  the  Government  can 

give 
/  propose  the  New  Communities  Act 

of  1968.  ^^     ^   ^ 

For  the  lender  and  developer,  this  Act 
will  provide  a  major  new  financing 
method. 

A  Federally-guaranteed  "cash  flow" 
debenture  will  protect  the  investment  of 
private  backers  of  new  communities  at 
competitive  rates  of  return.  At  the  same 


time,  it  will  free  the  developer  from  the 
necessity  to  make  large  payments  on  his 
debts,  until  cash  returns  flow  from  the 
sale  of  developed  land  for  housing,  shops 
and  industrial  sites. 

For  the  local  and  State  government, 
the  Act  will  offer  incentives  to  channel 
jointly-financed  programs  for  public  fa- 
cilities into  the  creation  of  new  commu- 
nities. The  Incentives  will  take  the  form 
of  an  increased  Federal  share  in  these 
programs.  I 

A  SENSE  OP  PLAC«  AND  PURPOSE 

•A  City,"  Vachel  Lindsay  wrote,  "is  not 
builded  in  a  day." 

Nor — we  know  well — will  its  problems 
be  conquered  In  a  day.  For  the  city's  tides 
have  been  ebbing  for  several  decades.  We 
are  the  inheritors  of  those  tragic  results 
of  the  city's  decline. 

But  we  are  the  ones  who  must  act.  For 
us  that  obligation  is  inescapable. 

Our  concern  must  be  as  broad  as  the 
problems  of  men — work  and  health,  edu- 
cation for  children  and  care  for  the  sick. 
These  are  the  problems  of  men  who  live 
in  cities.  And  the  very  base  of  man's  con- 
dition is  his  home:  he  must  find  promise 
and  peace  there. 

The  cry  of  the  city,  reduced  to  its  es- 
sentials, is  the  cry  of  a  man  for  his  sense 
of  place  and  purpose. 

Violence  will  not  bring  this.  But  neither 
should  fear  forestall  it. 

The  challenge  of  changing  the  face  of 
the  city  and  the  men  who  live  there  siun- 
mons  us  all — the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress, Governors  and  Mayors.  The  chal- 
lenge reaches  as  well  into  every  corporate 
board  room,  university,  and  tmlon  head- 
quarters In  America.  It  extends  to  church 
and  community  groups,  and  to  the  family 
itself.  The  problem  is  so  vast  that  the 
answer  can  only  be  forged  by  responsible 
leadership  from  every  sector,  public  and 
private. 
We  dare  not  fail  to  answer— loud  and 

clear.  ..,.., 

To  us,  in  our  day,  falls  the  last  clear 
chance  to  assure  that  America's  cities 
will  once  again  "gleam,  undimmed  by 
human  tears." 

No  one  can  doubt  that  the  hour  is  late. 

No  one  can  understate  the  magnitude 
of  the  work  that  should  be  done. 

No  one  can  doubt  the  costs  of  talk  and 
little  action. 

As  we  respond  to  the  cities  problems — 
to  the  problems  caused  by  the  accumu- 
lated debris  of  economic  stagnation, 
physical  decay  and  discrimination — ^let 
us  recall  and  reaffirm  the  reasons  for  our 
national  strength:  unity,  growth  and  in- 
dividual opportunity. 

And  recalling  these  truths,  let  us  go 
forward,  as  one  nation  in  common  pur- 
pose joined,  to  change  the  face  of  our 
cities  and  to  end  the  fear  of  those — rich 
and  poor  alike — who  call  them  home. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  HotreE,  February  22, 1968. 


message  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  which,  with  the  accompanying 
paper,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations: 


REORGANIZATION  PLAN  NO.  2  OF 
1968— URBAN  MASS  TRANSPORTA- 
TION—MESSAGE FROM  THE  PRES- 
IDENT (H.  DOC.  NO.  262) 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
CXrV 253— Part  4 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

As   long   as    he   has   lived   in    cities, 
man  has  struggled  with  the  problem  of 
urban  transportation.  But: 
— Never  before  have  these  problems  af- 
fected so  many  of  oui-  citizens. 
— Never  before  has  transportation  been 
so  important  to  the  development  of 
our  urban  centers. 
— Never  before  have  residents  of  ur- 
ban areas  faced  a  clearer  choice  con- 
cerning urban  transportation — shall 
it  dominate  and  restrict  enjoyment 
of  all  the  values  of  urban  living,  or 
shall  it  be  shaped  to  bring  conven- 
ience and  efficiency  to  our  citizens 
in  urban  areas. 
How  America  and  its  cities  solve  the 
transportation  problem  depends  largely 
on    our    two    newest    Federal    Depart- 
ments— the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion and  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development: 
— The   Department   of   Housing   and 
Urban  Development  is  responsible 
for  the  character  of  all  urban  devel- 
opment. 
— The  Department  of  Transportation 
is  concerned  specifically  with  all  the 
modes  of  transportation  and  their 
efficient  interrelationship. 
At  present,  responsibility  for  program 
assistance  for  urban  highways  and  urban 
airports,  and  urban  mass  transportation 
is  divided  between  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  As  a 

result: 
Federal  coordination  of  transporta- 
tion systems  assistance  is  more  diffi- 
cult than  it  need  be. 
—Communities  which  have  measured 
their  own  needs  and  developed  com- 
prehensive transportation  proposals 
must  deal  with  at  least  two  Federal 
agencies  to  carry  out  their  programs. 
To  combine  efficiently  the  facilities  and 
services  necessary  for  our  urban  centers 
and  to  improve  transportation  within  our 
cities.  State  and  local  government  agen- 
cies should  be  able  to  look  to  a  single 
Federal  agency  for  program  assistance 
and  support.  The  large  future  cost  of 
transportation  faculties  and  services  to 
the  Federal  Government,  to  State  and 
local  governments,  and  to  the  transpor- 
tation industry  makes  wise  investments 
and  efficient  transportation  systems  es- 
sential. 
An  urban  transportation  system  must: 

combine  a  basic  system  of  efficient. 

responsive  mass  transit  with  all  other 
forms  and  systems  of  urban,   re- 
gional, and  intercity  transportation; 
—conform  to  and  support  balanced 

urban  development. 
In  this,  my  second  reorganization  plan 
of  1968,  I  ask  the  Congress  to  transfer 
urban  mass  transportation  programs  to 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  and  to 
establish  an  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Administration  within  the  Department 
of  Transportation  to  strengthen  the  or- 
ganizational capacity  of  the  Federal 
Goveriunent  to  achieve  these  objectives. 


The  plan  transfers  to  and  unifies  in  a 
new  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Admin- 
istration in  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation those  functions  which  involve  ur- 
ban mass  transportation  project  assist- 
ance and  related  research  and  develop- 
ment activities.  Because  urban  research 
and  planning  and  transportation  re- 
search and  planning  are  closely  related, 
however,  the  plan  provides  that  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment perform  an  important  role  in 
connection  with  transportation  research 
and  planning  insofar  as  they  have  signif- 
icant impact  on  urban  development. 

We  expect  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation to  provide  leadership  in  trans- 
portation policy  and  assistance.  The 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment—will provide  leadership  in 
comprehensive  planning  at  the  local  level 
that  includes  transportation  planning 
and  relates  it  to  broader  urban  develop- 
ment objectives. 

The  transfer  of  urban  mass  trans- 
portation programs  will  not  diminish  the 
overall  responsibilities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment with  respect  to  our  cities.  Rather, 
adequate  authority  is  reserved  to  that 
Department  to  enable  it  to  join  with  the 
Department  of  Transportation  to  assure 
that  urban  transportation  develops  as 
an  integral  component  of  the  broader 
development  of  growing  urban  areas. 

The  new  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Administration  in  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  working  with  other  ele- 
ments of  the  Department,  will  consoli- 
date and  focus  our  efforts  to  develop  and 
employ  the  most  modem  transportation 
technology  in  the  solution  of  the  trans- 
portation problems  of  our  cities. 

The  reorganization  plan  provides  for 
an  Administrator  at  the  head  of  the  Ad- 
ministration who  would  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Administrator 
would  report  directly  to  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  and  take  his  place 
in  the  Department  with  the  heads  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration,  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administration,  Federal 
Railroad  Administration  and  the  Coast 
Guard.  ^.    ^ 

I  have  found,  after  investigation,  that 
each  reorganization  included  in  the  re- 
organization plan  transmitted  herewith 
is  necessary  to  accomplish  one  or  more 
of  the  purposes  set  forth  in  section  901 
(a)  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code. 
I  have  also  found  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  include  in  the  accompanying 
plan,  by  reason  of  these  reorganizations, 
provisions  for  the  appointment  and  com- 
pensation of  the  new  officer  specified  in 
section  3(b)  of  the  plan.  The  rate  of 
compensation  fixed  for  this  officer  is  com- 
parable to  those  fixed  for  officers  in  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Government 
having  similar  responsibilities. 

The  reorganizations  included  in  this 
plan  will  provide  more  effective  manage- 
ment of  transportation  programs.  It  is 
not  feasible  to  itemize  the  reduction  in 
expenditures  which  the  plan  will  achieve, 
but  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  reorganiza- 
tion will  preserve  and  strengthen  overall 
comprehensive  planning  for  developing 
urban  areas  while  simultaneously  insur- 
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Ing  more  efficient  transportation  systems 
for  our  cities  than  would  otherwise  have 

occurred.  ^  . 

I  strongly  urge  that  the  Congress  al- 
low the  reorganization  plan  to  become 

effective. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  Hodse,  February  26. 1968. 
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relation   to   the   transaction   of   routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECimVE   MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  SUtM 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

I  For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks.  Informed  the  Senate  that, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  1. 
PubUc  Law  86-42.  the  Speaker  had  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Slack,  of  West  Virginia,  as  a 
member  of  the  US.  Delegation  of  the 
Canada-United  States  InterparUamen- 
Ury  Group,  vice  Mr.  Pike,  of  New  York, 
excused  • 

The  message  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  "S.  1093)  to 
authorize  the  use  of  the  vessel  Annie  B. 
in  the  coastwise  trade,  with  an  amend- 
ment, in  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bUl  (H.R.  14743)  to 
eliminate  the  reserve  requirements  Fed- 
eral Reserve  notes  and  for  U.S.  notes 
and  Treasur>-  notes  of  1890.  in  which  It 
requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  enrolled  bill  *S.  269)  to  authorize  an 
exchange  of  lands  at  Acadia  National 
Park.  Maine,  and  it  was  signed  by  the 
Vice  President. 


HOUSE  BILL  PLACED  ON  THE 
CALENDAR 

The  bUl  (H.R.  14743)  to  eliminate  the 
reserve  requirements  for  Federal  Reserve 
no:«s  and  for  U.S.  notes  and  Treasury 
notes  of  1890.  was  read  twice  by  its  title 
and  ordered  placed  on  the  calendar. 


THE  HONORABLE  SCOTT  W.  LUCAS 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
passing  of  the  Honorable  Scott  W.  Lucas, 
former  majority  leader  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, marks  the  end  of  a  colorful  career. 
Scott  Lucas  and  I  grew  up  together  in 
the  same  area  of  niinois,  for  we  Uved 
but  30  miles  apart.  I  first  came  to  know 
him  when  he  played  baseball  as  a  first 
baseman  in  the  old  IlUnois-Mlssouri 
leasue.  In  that  field,  he  gained  a  great 
reputation  and  became  Known  to  thou- 
sands of  baseball  fans,  young  and  old,  as 
an  outstanding  player. 

But  it  was  by  virtue  of  our  association 
in  the  American  Legion  that  we  became 
intimately  acquainted.  He  had  served  in 
World  War  I  both  as  an  enlisted  man 
and  as  a  lieutenant.  My  ser^ice  was  ex- 
actly the  same. 

He  became  active  in  Democrat  poliUcs 
as  chairman  of  the  State  tax  commis- 
sion, as  a  delegate  to  many  Democrat 
National  Conventions,  and  then  as  a 
Member  of  Congress. 

I  came  to  the  73d  Congress,  and  he 
was  elected  to  the  74th  and  75th  Con- 
gresses. He  was  elected  to  the  Senate  m 
1938  and  again  in  1944. 

It  became  our  destiny  that  I  should 
become  his  opponent  for  the  Senate  in 
the  campaign  of  1950.  and  after  his  de- 
feat he  returned  to  the  practice  of  law. 
Some  years  ago,  a  circulatory  affliction 
necessitated  the  amputation  of  his  left 
leg  I  went  to  the  hospital  to  visit  with 
him  shortly  before  this  surgery.  No  man 
faced  such  an  ordeal  with  greater  cheer- 
fulness and  courage;  and  when  It  be- 
came possible  for  him  to  move  around, 
he  attended  dinners,  baseball,  and  foot- 
ball games,  and  golf  tournaments  with 
magnificent  determination. 

While  we  were  cast  in  the  role  of 
political  opponents,  it  did  not  fracture 
our  lifelong  friendship.  Scott  Wike  Lucas 
had  a  great  career  In  public  service,  and 
he  discharged  every  duty  responsibly 
and  well.  He  had  a  host  of  friends  in  aU 
parts  of  Xhc-Nation  who  will  mourn  his 

passing.  .^    .^     i.      .n 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  wUl 

the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 


WAIVER  OF  CALL  OF  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

imanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 

Legislative  Calendar,  under  rule  VIII,  be 

dispensed  with.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MONTOYA  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING  TRANSACTION    OF   ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  statements  in 


INTERFERENCE  WITH  CIVIL  RIGHTS 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  hour  be- 
tween now  and  the  vote  on  cloture  be 
equally  under  the  control  of  the  minority 
and  majority  leaders  or  whomever  they 
may  designate.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  desire  that  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness be  laid  down  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  un- 
finished business.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
wil  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  <H.R 
2516)  to  prescribe  penalties  for  certain 


acts  of  violence  or  intimidation,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 

the  bill?  ^     „ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent— this  will  vacate  a 
previous  request  that  was  granted— that 
the  morning  hour  occur  after  the  vote  on 
cloture,  so  that  the  time  can  be  devoted 
to  that  and  related  matters  in  between. 
Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  did  not  under- 
stand the  procedure  of  the  majority 
leader  in  making  these  requests.  He 
might  have  conferred  with  someone  else. 
I  am  the  one  on  duty  today. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  must  apologize. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  There  is  no  objection 
to  it.  The  majority  leader  plans  to  ar- 
range for  an  hour  of  active  debate  on 
the  measure? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  have  no  objection. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  There  is  a  word  of  art 
which  we  understand  from  the  Parlia- 
mentarian with  respect  to  "morning 
hour."  Does  the  Senator  refer  to  morn- 
ing business? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  morning  busi- 
ness.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  agreement  is  so  altered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator  would 
allow  me  1  minute,  I  yield  my  time  on 
the  pending  proposed  legislation  to  the 
distingtilshed  Senator  from  Michigan,  the 
lonely  end.  _,  , .  . 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
my  majority  leader  such  time  as  he  may 
desire.         ^^^^^^^^^ 

THE  HONORABLE  SCOTT  W.  LUCAS 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  in  ex- 
pressing my  deep  sense  of  loss  in  the 
passing  of  an  old  colleague  of  ours  and 
a  former  majority  leader,  the  late  Scott 
Lucas,  of  Illinois. 

There  is  not  much  I  can  add  to  what 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  has  al- 
ready said,  except  to  state  that  Scott 
Lucas  was  a  man  of  great  talents,  not 
only  in  the  field  of  athletics,  but  in  the 
field  of  politics  and  in  the  field  of  law  as 
well.  He  was  a  well  known  figure  in  the 
annals  of  the  American  Legion  in  the 
State  of  Illinois.  He  was  a  highly  compe- 
tent majority  leader,  a  man  who  handled 
the  legislative  work  with  great  ability, 
and  who  remained  a  friend  to  all  of  us. 
even  after  he  retired  from  the  Senate. 

On  behalf  of  my  family  I  wish  at  ttiis 
time  to  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to 
the  family  of  Scott  Lucas  and  say  to 
them  that  we  will  miss  him.  May  his  soul 
rest  in  peace. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
shocked  last  Thursday  to  learn  of  the 
sudden   and   untimely    death   of    Scott 

Scott  and  Mrs.  Lucas  were  our  neigh- 
bors in  the  Sheraton  Park  Hotel  for  many 
years.  We  were  not  only  neighbors,  we 
were  close  friends. 


Scott  and  I  were  sworn  in  as  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  at  the 
same  time.  During  our  service  in  the 
House.  I  was  fortunate  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  learn  to  know  him  and  work 
with  him.  particularly  in  the  field  of 
agriculture.  As  a  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  he  rendered 
great  service  to  the  faimers  of  our  Na- 
tion. This  was  during  the  depression  days 
and  agriculture  was  in  serious  difficulty. 
Scott  was  majority  leader  when  I  be- 
came a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  Fol- 
lowing his  service  in  the  Senate,  I  had 
many  opportunities  to  seek  his  advice  on 
legislation  and  other  current  and  press- 
ing problems.  My  many  personal  con- 
tacts with  him  will  always  be  remem- 
bered fondly. 

He  was  kindly,  courteous,  and  con- 
siderate of  his  fellow  man.  It  can  be  truly 
said  of  Scott  Lucas  that  he  was  a  great 
American  and  a  great  public  servant. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  all  of  us 
note  with  sadness  the  passing  of  a  great 
public  servant,  former  majority  leader 
of  the  Senate.  Scott  Lucas. 

Scott  Lucas'  sei-vice  to  his  State  and 
his  Nation  began  with  his  election  as 
State's  attorney  for  Mason  County,  111., 
in  1920,  and  continued  uninterrupted 
until  the  day  of  his  death.  In  his  brilliant 
political  career  he  served  both  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate, 
and  the  measure  of  the  esteem  in  which 
he  was  held  is  shown  by  his  election  as 
majority  leader  in  1948. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  talking  with 
Senator  Lucas  frequently  last  year,  dur- 
ing my  first  few  months  in  Washington, 
when  we  both  lived  in  the  Sheraton  Hark 
Annex.  He  maintained  an  active  interest 
in  public  affairs,  and  provided  wise  and 
valuable  counsel  not  only  to  me,  but  to 
many  others,  on  a  wide  variety  of  sub- 
jects. He  advised  me,  for  instance;  on 
our  homeownership  for  low-income 
family  program,  in  which  he  maintained 
an  active  interest. 

We  of  Illinois  are  particularly  proud 
of  his  distinguished  service  to  his  State 
and  his  Nation.  He  left  his  mark  on  the 
Congress  and  will  long  be  remembered  by 
his  friends  and  coUeaeues.  He  will  be 
sadly  missed  by  them  and  by  the  Nation 
he  served  so  well. 


INTERFERENCE  WITH  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  2516)  to  prescribe 
penalties  for  certain  acts  of  violence  or 
intimidation,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  once  again 
we  approach  a  vote  on  cloture;  never  a 
routine  course  of  action  for  the  Senate, 
and  always  a  matter  of  high  sensitivity 
when  it  relates  to  what  is  labeled  a  civil 
rights  bUl. 

Those  of  us  who  support  the  bill  that 
has  been  pending  now  for,  I  think.  6 
weeks,  on  the  occasion  of  the  vote  last 
week  on  the  tabling  motion  indicated 


our  intention  to  submit  a  modification 
today  or  prior  to  the  vote  today.  The 
modification  would  lessen  somewhat  the 
reach  of  coverage  and  make  some  pro- 
cedural changes. 

I  want  to  report  that  over  the  weekend 
a  new  and  most  encouraging  factor  has 
developed.  It  is  a  new  force  and  gives  a 
new  dimension  and  promise  for  those  of 
us  who  believe  with  a  very  deep  convic- 
tion that  this  country  needs  to  be  assured 
that  what  a  majority  of  the  Senate  has 
plainly  indicated  it  desires  to  achieve 
can  be  achieved,  an  effective  worker  pro- 
tection bill  and  an  effective  open  hous- 
ing order. 

It  is  for  the  reason  that  there  has  de- 
veloped this  new  factor  and  force  that 
before  the  vote  occurs  today  on  cloture  I 
wish  to  state  while  there  will  be  offered  a 
modified  housing  amendment,  in  nowise 
does  it  refiect  the  reach  or  scope  we  an- 
ticipated might  be  necessary  when  we 
voted  on  the  motion  to  table  last  week. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  may  I  have 
the  attention  of  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
submitted  to  Senator  Dirksen  on  behalf 
of  the  -manager  of  the  bill.  Senator 
Hart,  certain  ideas  with  respect  to  modi- 
fications in  the  civil  rights  worker  pro- 
tection bill  before  the  Senate  and  the 
Mondale-Brooke  nondiscrimination  in 
housing  amendment.  I  am  satisfied  that 
these  are  receiving  earnest  and.  I  feel, 
sympathetic  consideration  from  Senator 
DiRKSEN.  It  is  my  belief  that  there  is  a 
reasonable — I  would  say,  good — chance 
that  Senator  Dirksen  may  be  persuaded 
by  his  own  views  and  the  proposals  which 
I  have  submitted  to  him  to  come  again 
into  the  role  which  proved  to  be  historic 
in  respect  of  bringing  about  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  I 
can  assure  the  Senate  that  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  work  diligently  with  Senator 
Hart,  Senators  Mondale  and  Brooke, 
and  other  Senators  toward  this  end. 

I  emphasize  that  this  is  a  unilateral 
statement.  The  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dirksen]  is  in  no  way  committed. 
I  wish  to  have  no  such  coloration  in  my 
statement.  I  am  advancing  my  views  as 
to  where  I  think  matters  stand. 

Mr.  HART.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
this  clarification  of  the  statement  he 
made.  We  do  not  undertake  to  commit 
anyone  and  certainly  we  do  not  imply 
that  the  suggestions  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  indicated  have  yet  been  ac- 
cepted by  anyone  other  than  our  own 
group,  but  we  are  enormously  encour- 
aged to  realize  that  the  man  who  in 
1964  permitted  Congress  to  place  on  the 
books  an  effective  and  far-reaching  bill 
may  again  assist  in  what  we  believe  to 
be  equally  necessary,  and  perhaps  even 
more  necessary  congressional  action  in 
1968. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  York 
for  the  contribution  he  has  made  over 
the  weekend. 

AMENDMENTS   NOS.    522    THBOUGH    536 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  briefiy? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  the  Senator  1 
minute. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  various  amendments  to  the  bill 
H.R.  2516,  and  to  the  Mondale  amend- 
ment No.  524,  and  I  ask  thAt  they  be 
printed  and  regarded  as  read  for  the 
purposes  of  the  cloture  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  no  objection, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
affirmed  over  and  over  again  my  fervent 
hope  that  we  could  enact  a  civil  rights 
bill  in  this  session.  For  weeks  I  have  de- 
voted myself  to  it  and  to  the  many  con- 
ferences held  with  respect  thereto  that 
have  taken  place  repeatedly.  There  were 
other  conferences  held  earlier  this  morn- 
ing. My  entire  weekend  was  devoted  to 
the  matter. 

I  see  the  prospect  of  some  modifica- 
tions that  will  bring  the  possibility  of  a 
bill  much  closer.  I  shall  vote  against 
cloture  today  because  it  will  give  us  a 
little  maneuvering  time,  but  I  actually 
believe  we  have  now  come  to  that  point 
in  connection  with  modifications  of  both 
title  I  and  title  II  that  make  the  prospect 
of  success  quite  growing.  Therefore,  I 
have  consulted  with  the  majority  leader 
in  the  hope  that  the  bill  will  not  be  drawn 
down,  because  I  doubt  very  much 
whether  at  some  subsequent  time  during 
this  session  we  could  develop  the  interest 
in  a  bill  of  this  kind  that  is  manifest  at 
this  time. 

I  say  that  to  the  Senate  with  the  fond 
hope  that  at  long  last  we  seem  to  be  ap- 
proaching a  common  denominator  and 
I  am  grateful  to  everyone  who  has  been 
participating  in  these  various  confer- 
ences. I  have  freely  used  the  long- 
distance telephone  to  people  In  different 
parts  of  the  country  to  solicit  their  views 
and  to  get  their  advice  and  the  benefit  of 
their  experience,  all  of  which  has  been 
extremely  helpful.  It  is  because  of  all  of 
this  that  I  am  confident  we  can  still  get 
a  bill.  s 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  wel- 
come the  prospect  of  our  distinguished 
minority  leader  bringing  negotiations 
to  a  successful  conclusion. 

I  was  personally  reluctant  and  I  did 
not  sign  the  motion  for  cloture  because 
I  believed  more  time  was  necessary  to 
negotiate,  discuss,  and  debate  this  im- 
portant measure. 

I  am  very  proud  that  members  of 
my  party,  the  Republican  Party,  have 
joined  with  members  of  the  Democratic 
Party  in  working  tirelessly  In  bringing 
about  negotiations  which  could  give  to 
this  country  important  civil  rights  leg- 
islation In  1968.  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portimlty  to  commend  our  distinguished 
leader  for  the  time  he  has  put  Into  these 
negotiations.  The  prospects  that  they 
will  be  successful  are  certainly  very 
heartwarming  to  me  and,  I  am  sure, 
to  the  people  of  this  country  who  know 
the  importance  of  civil  rights  legislation, 
particularly  legislation  Involving  housing 
at  this  time  In  the  history  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 
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Mr  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from   Pennsylvania. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized  for 

Mr  SCOTT.  I  am  delighted  that  our 
distinguished  minority  leader  is  lending 
his  manifold  talents  and  skills  to  the 
solution  of  this  extremely  important  and 
difficult  problem.  I  certainly  Join  in  the 
expression  of  great  satisfaction  because  I 
think  it  is  well  known  that  unless  we 
have  the  benefit  of  the  great  interest  and 
ability  of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  In  this  matter,  the  opportunity 
to  work  out  a  satisfactory  bill  becomes 
Infinitely  more  difficult.  ^    ,    , 

I  am  very*AOPV.  indeed,  that  he  feels 
as  he  does.  I  am  hopeful  that  something 
can  be  worked  out  which  will  enable  aU 
of  us  to  go  to  the  country  with  a  report 
that  we  have  worked  well  in  the  interests 
of  all  the  people. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Dllnois  yield? 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  tipom  California. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  California  is  recognized  for  2 

minutes.  ,»_    .j     .    i«  ™,r 

Mr  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  In  my 
experience,  this  is  not  a  new  position  for 
the  minority  leader.  No  one  who  takes 
the  trouble  to  study  the  Record  can  fail 
to  note  that  all  the  workable  and  prac- 
tical civil  rights  progress  has  been  made 
mainly  through  the  good  judgment  and 
wisdom  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  and 
his  ability  to  compromise  and  bring  op- 
posing forces  together. 

It  comes  as  no  surprise  to  any  of  us 
who  have  been  working  on  this  subject 
for  some  time  that  he  had  objections  to 
certain  things  existing  In  the  bill,  as  do 
many  of  us.  I  am  very  pleased  that  one 
other  thin*  has  been  very  clear,  that 
there  is  a  clear  and  distinct  difference  in 
a  vote  for  or  against  cloture  on  the  Mon- 
dale  amendment  and  a  vote  for  or  against 
cloture  as  regards  the  bill.  ITjere  are 
many  people  who  have  the  feeling  that 
the  debate  should  be  unlimited,  there  are 
many  who  oppose  the  Mondale  amend- 
ment for  many  reasons,  yet  they  may 
have  been  for  the  bUl;  so  that  the  two 
should  not  have  been  mixed.  That  con- 
fusion. I  am  pleased  to  say.  my  minority 
leader  has  taken  away,  so  that  there  can 
be  no  further  confusion  about  It. 

Mr   MILX.ER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 

the  Senator  from  Iowa.      ,^    „ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator   from    Iowa    Is    recognized    for    2 

™Mr  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  make  clear  that  I  am  going  to  vote 
against  cloture  again.  I  do  so  reluctantly, 
but  with  the  realization  that  not  suf- 
ficient progress  has  been  made  to  arrive 
at  a  consensus  by  way  of  compromise 
not  only  on  the  Mondale  amendment  but 
also  on  the  basic  bUl.  The  way  this  wlU 
have  to  be  handled,  in  order  to  come  up 
with  a  sound  and  workable  bill.  Is  to  have 
a  package  on  which  most  Senators  can 

We  have  not  reached  that  point  yet. 
Therefore,  there  is  no  choice,  if  one  wants 


to  be  sure  that  there  will  be  a  sound  and 
workable  blU.  except  to  vote  against 
cloture. 

I  feel  we  are  getting  closer  all  the 
time.  II  we  can  have  a  few  more  days, 
then  those  of  us  Interested  In  making 
progress  can  arrive  at  a  reasonable  com- 
promise, one  which  will  be  a  sound  and 
workable  approach  to  the  problems. 

Mr  President.  I  spent  practically  all 
this  past  weekend  developing  amend- 
ments, which  are  now  at  the  desk.  I  have 
others  which  may  have  to  be  filed  as  a 
matter  of  protecting  the  situation,  if 
cloture  is  Invoked:  but  I  hope  that  if 
cloture  is  not  invoked— and.  as  I  say.  I 
am  going  to  vote  against  it— the  leader- 
ship will  see  fit  not  to  discard  all  the 
efforts  which  have  been  made  by  having 
the  bill  put  aside,  but  will  give  those  in- 
terested in  working  out  an  agreement  a 
few  more  days  to  do  so.  I  have  a  genuine 
hope  that  all  of  us  can  get  together  and 
come  up  with  something  which  will 
make  this  a  very  important  step  forward 
in  progress  in  the  cause  of  civil  rights. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Illinois  for 
vlelding  to  me. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes.  ,  ^ 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  very  cautious  In  my  own  state- 
ment but  I  think  that  the  majority 
leader  has  certainly  been  very  generous 
in  his.  , 

I  hope  no  one  will  have  a  sense  of 
euphoria  about  this  matter,  since  we  are 
by  no  means  aU  together.  There  are  very 
deep  questions  of  conscience  Involved 
on  the  part  of  the  Senator  from  nimois 
[Mr.  DiHKSENl  and  other  Senators  which 
must  be  resolved. 

I  am  hopeful  that  they  will  be,  but 
I  do  not  wish  to  celebrate  the  event  yet. 
I  say  that  for  this  reason:  I  think  that 
the  Senator  from  Dllnois  TMr.  DirksenI 
has  suffered  "the  slings  and  arrows  of 
outrageous  fortune"— which  he  always 
takes  philosophically,  and  to  which  he 
has  become  accustomed— on  the  theory 
that  he  was  kind  of  flint-hearted  about 
the  matter. 

I  should  like  to  testify  that  that  is  not 
at  all  the  case,  that  from  its  inception 
he  has  Interested  himself  in  what  could 
be  done  to  command  enough  votes  in 
the  Senate,  under  the  circumstances 
which  we  face,  which  would  bring  about 
legislation.  I  think  that  in  all  fairness  to 
him  and  to  what  I  consider  to  be  now.  In 
view  of  1964.  his  historic  position  in  this 
field.  It  should  be  said  that  from  its  In- 
ception, whatever  may  have  been  his  atti- 
tude on  cloture,  his  atUtude  has  been  to 
find  a  way. 

I  only  express  the  hope  that  we  will 
find  a  way.  but  I  would  not  wish  our  ex- 
pectations to  exceed  reality. 

To  those  of  us  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
and,  as  it  were,  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Hart]  ,  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  MONDALE],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Brooke]— and  cer- 
toinly  for  myself— this  Is  precisely  the 


moment  when  we  must  keep  our  bat 

talions  strong  and  Intact.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  has  ex- 

^  Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  Senator  from 

New  York 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for  1 
additional  minute. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  if  we  do 
not  make  at  least  the  showing  that  we 
might,  on  the  first  vote,  there  is  grave 
danger  that  the  majority  leader,  who 
controls  the  calendar,  may  become  dis- 
couraged. We  all  want  to  see  if  some- 
thing can  really  be  done  on  this  matter 
in  this  very  dangerous  year  of  1968. 

Mr  President,  I  close  by  repeating 
what  I  have  stated  to  the  Senate  time 
and  again,  that  we  are  not  going  to  try 
to  appease  or  placate  or  buy  off  those 
who  may  be  considering  civil  disobedi- 
ence or  violating  the  law.  but  certainly, 
as  responsible  legislators,  we  do  not  want 
to  give  them  the  excuse  for  doing  so  be- 
cause we  have  not  done  what  is  right. 

I  admire  the  deep  awareness  of  con- 
science which  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
I  Mr  DIRKSEN]  has  about  it.  He  thinks 
differently  about  this  matter  m  some 
respects  than  I  do.  but  the  fundamental 

thrust  is  the  same.  

I  did  want  to  make  it  clear  that  we 
need  to  keep  our  battalions  together  to- 
day if  we  are  going  to  make  an  auspi- 
cious beginning.  At  the  same  time  we 
should  have  no  illusions  about  the  fact 
that  it  takes  two  to  agree  and  that  we 
have  not  agreed  yet:  that  there  are  im- 
portant things  which  still  separate  us 
and  which  I  hope  can  be  surmounted.  I 
do  not  think  they  are  insurmountable. 
But  we  do  not  want  the  impression  to 
go  abroad  that  we  are  just  waiting  to 
write  off  the  details. 

Mr  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  MONDALE] .  but  before  doing 
so.  let  me  thank  the  Senttor  from  New 
York  for  the  comments  he  has  just  made. 
It  would  appear  that  on  many  occa- 
sions we  in  the  Senate  have  been  flailing 
around  for  6  weeks.  Despair  has  been  the 
note  which  has  characterized  most  re- 
ports of  the  prognosis. 

The  fact  that  we  now  strike  a  note 
which  is  one  of  measured  optimism 
should  be  treated  with  some  measure  of 
tentativeness.  We  are  by  no  means  out  of 
the  woods,  and  It  is  important  that  those 
of  us  who  have  a  conviction  that  this  Na- 
tion needs  a  fair  housing  commitment 
by  Its  National  Congress  and  that  civU 
rights  workers  and  those  seeking  to  ex- 
ercise constitutional  rights  should  have 
Federal  protection  should  realize  this.  It 
is  equally  Important  to  make  clear  that, 
for  the  third  time,  this  is  precisely  how 
we  feel  and  It  is  precisely  the  course  we 
Intend  to  pursue. 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Mondale]  . 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr  President,  last  evening  It  was  my 
privilege  to  addreso  a  very  unique  and 
Impressive  organization,  which  calls  It- 
self COOL— the  Committee  for  Open  Oc- 
cupancy Legislation.  It  Is  composed  of  a 


broad  range  of  community  leadership  In 
northern  Virginia.  Over  500  citizens  from 
that  community  assembled  at  George  C. 
Marshall  High  School  last  night  to  dis- 
cuss fair  housing  objectives  for  northern 
Virginia.  ,    ^, 

They  have  published  some  remarkably 
candid  and  well-prepared  literature, 
which  spells  out  In  laymen's  terms  what 
Is  at  stake  in  this  Issue.  Their  three  doc- 
uments set  forth  the  case  for  fair  hous- 
ing as  well  as  I  have  ever  seen  It  set  forth. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  three 
documents  be  included  at  this  point  In 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Equal  OppoRTUNrrT  in  Housing  in  Northern 

Virginia 
(A  report  and  proposal  for  the  enactment 
of  fair  housing  laws  by  the  governments 
of  City  of  Alexandria,  Arlington  County. 
Fairfax  County,  City  of  Fairfax,  City  of 
Falls  Church,  Town  of  Vienna,  Town  of 
Herndon,  and  Town  of  Clifton) 
Submitted  January  1968  by  Committee  for 
Open  Occupancy  Legislation. 

SPONSORS 

League  of  Women  Voters  of  Arlington. 
Church  Women  United  of  Arlington. 
Arlington  Council  on  Human  Relations. 
Arlington    Community    Action    Program. 
Housing  Committee. 

Arlington  Branch.  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People. 
Fairfax  City  Area  Housing  Council. 
Annandale  Christian,  Community  for  Ac- 
tion. 

Fairfax   County   Community   Action  Pro- 
gram. 
Fairfax  County  Wide  citizens  Association. 
Fairfax  County  Branch,  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People. 
Fairfax  County  Council  on  Human  Rela- 
tions. 

Fairfax    County    Citizens    Committee    for 
Adequate  Housing. 

Gum  Springs  Citizens  Association. 
Alexandria    Branch.    Washington    Urban 
League. 

Alexandria   Branch.    National   Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People. 
Durant  Civic  Association. 
Alexandria  Council  on  Human  Relations. 
The  Most  Reverend  John  J.  Russell.  Cath- 
olic Bishop  of  Richmond. 

Catholic  Interracial  Council  of  Northern 
Virginia. 

Christian  Family  Movement. 

Episcopal  Society  for  Cultural  and  Racial 

Unity. 

Potomac  Association.  Christian  Social  Ed- 
ucation and  Action  Committee.  United 
Church  of  Christ. 

Jewish  Community  Council  of  Greater 
Washington. 

Langley  Hill  Friends  Meeting. 

Northern  Virginia  Fair  Housing,  Inc. 

American  Veterans  Committee. 

Northern  Virginia  Chapter,  National  Capi- 
tal Area  Civil  Liberties  Union. 

Unltarlan-UnlversaUst  Ministers  Associa- 
tion of  Northern  Virginia. 

Virginia  Methodist  Board  of  Christian 
Social  Concerns. 

foreword 

This  report  and  the  proposed  fair  housing 
ordinance  that  It  Incorporates  have  been  pre- 
pared for  submission  to  the  governing  bodies 
of  the  jurisdictions  In  Northern  Virginia 
within  the  Washington  metropolitan  area — 
the  City  of  Alexandria,  Arlington  County. 
Fairfax  County,  City  of  Fairfax,  City  of  Palls 
Church,  and  the  towns  of  Vienna.  Herndon. 
and  Clifton.  The  report  and  proposed  ordi- 
nanc«  reflect  the   considered   judgment  of 


many  people  who  In  recent  months  have 
studied  In  depth  the  problem  of  housing  dis- 
crimination as  It  exists  In  Northern  Virginia. 
This  study  has  led  to  the  firm  conclusion 
that  the  enactment  by  each  Northern  Vir- 
ginia jurisdiction  of  a  meaningful  fair  hous- 
ing ordlnnace  Is  the  first  and  most  important 
step  that  should  be  taken  toward  eliminating 
dlBcrlnUnatlon  from  the  housing  market  and 
thus  solving  this  problem,  which  Is  of  such 
critical  Importance  In  our  society. 

Accordingly,  our  Committee  recommends 
to  the  governing  body  of  each  suburban  jur- 
isdiction In  Northern  Virginia  the  adoption 
of  a  comprehensive  fair  housing  ordinance. 
Included  as  Appendix  "A"  to  this  report  Is  a 
proposed  model  ordinance  suitable  for  enact- 
ment by  each  Jurisdiction;  it  is  patterned 
largely  after  the  identical  ordinances  adopted 
recently  In  the  City  of  Rockvllle  and  Mont- 
gomery County,  Maryland.  The  proposed  or- 
dinance Is  also  similar  to  the  fair  housing 
regulations  effective  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

We  are  certain  that  the  deep  concern  felt 
by  most  citizens  of  Northern  Virginia  for  jus- 
tice, tranquillity,  and  progressive  govern- 
ment win  move  them  to  support  constructive 
action  In  this  important  area  of  human  rela- 
tions. In  addition  to  the  groups  and  individ- 
uals listed  on  the  cover  of  this  report,  the 
enactment  of  fair  housing  legislation  is  also 
favored  by  the  following  organizations,  but 
they  are  not  in  a  position  to  support  a  spe- 
cific proposal  at  the  present  tlmt-  Council 
of  Churches  of  Greater  Washington,  League 
of  Women  Voters  of  Fairfax  County,  Alexan- 
dria Economic  Opportunities  Commission. 
Greater  Washington  Association  of  Unltar- 
lan-UnlversaUst Churches,  and  the  Fairfax 
Council  of  Church  Women  United,  Executive 
Committee. 

CoMMrrTEE  FOR  Open  Occupancy  Leg- 
islation. 
Allison  W.  Brown,  Jr.,  Chairman. 
Falls  Church,  Va.,  January  1968. 
section  i:  equal  opportunity  in  housing  in 
northern    VIRGINIA — problem    and    solu- 
tion 

Problem 

The  recent  adoption  of  fair  housing  laws 
by  communities  In  nearby  suburban  Mary- 
land, as  well  as  the  enactment  by  the  Mary- 
land legislature  of  a  state-wide  fair  housing 
law.  underscore  the  fact  that  discrimination 
In  housing  Is  a  matter  of  prime  public  con- 
cern which  the  local  governments  In  North- 
ern Virginia  can  no  longer  Ignore.  Minority 
families  seeking  decent  housing  In  the  North- 
em  Virginia  suburbs  are  confronted  with  a 
nearly  Insuperable  barrier — there  are  very 
few  houses  or  apartments  available  to  them, 
and  those  that  are,  with  few  exceptions,  are 
in  all-Negro  settlements  or  ghettoes.  Ghetto- 
style  housing  is  no  answer  to  the  problem, 
for  whatever  may  have  been  the  Negro's  views 
in  the  past,  it  Is  obvious  that  today  he  em- 
phatically rejects  thU  form  of  discriminatory 
living  arrangement. 

The  part  of  Northern  Virginia  generally 
considered  to  be  vi?lthln  the  Washington. 
D.C..  metropolitan  area  has  a  population  of 
nearly  %  miUlon  people.  As  the  white  popu- 
lation in  the  suburbs  has  grown  rapidly  dur- 
ing the  past  10  to  15  years,  the  proportion  of 
Negroes  to  the  total  suburban  population  has 
steadily  decUned.  Although  census  data 
shows  that  the  ratio  of  whites  to  Negroes  in 
the  Washington  metropolitan  area  has  re- 
mained unchanged  for  over  100  years,  dis- 
criminatory practices  In  the  suburbs  have 
resulted  In  the  high  concentration  of  Negroes 
m  the  District  of  Columbia  that  we  know  to- 
day. The  difficulty  that  Negroes  encounter  In 
obtaining  housing  outside  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia hes  led  to  the  characterization  of  the 
suburbs  as  a  "white  noose"  encircling  the 
city.  That  this  confinement  of  Negroes  to  the 
ghetto  of  the  city  Is  not  likely  to  change  sub- 
stantially for  many  years,  if  at  all,  under 
present  circumstances,  is  shown  by  the  fact 


that  despite  Intensive  efforts  by  private 
groups  to  achieve  a  greater  degree  of  hous- 
ing integration  on  a  voluntary  basis,  dviring 
the  past  years  fewer  than  100  Negro  families 
are  known  to  have  moved  Into  previously 
all-white  neighborhoods.  Although  a  small 
number  of  apartment  owners  have  stated 
that  they  will  rent  to  Negroes,  there  has  at 
best  been  only  a  slight  degree  of  token  Inte- 
gration in  a  handful  of  apartments.  Apart- 
ment owners  In  Northern  Virginia  over- 
whelmingly refuse  to  accept  Negroes  as  ten- 
ants. 

The  discrimination  that  Negroes  encoun- 
ter when  they  seek  to  buy  or  rent  housing  for 
themselves  and  their  families  Implies  that 
they  are  Inferior  to  other  persons.  Such  prac- 
tices are  In  direct  conflict,  therefore,  vrtth  the 
basic  democratic  principles  upon  which  our 
country  was  founded.  It  is  obvious  that  many 
people  are  only  paying  lip  service  to  these 
principles  when  they  deny  minorities  the 
same  opportunity  that  they  enjoy  of  living 
in  the  home  of  their  choice. 

Besides  being  In  conflict  with  the  principles 
of  our  American  Constitution,  discrimination 
Is  repugnant  for  a  more  basic  reason.  In  the 
teachings  of  all  our  major  religions  It  is  con- 
sidered a  grave  moral  evil,  and  It  is  for  this 
reason  more  than  any  other  that  It  touches 
the  Individual  conscience  of  every  American. 
At  the  heart  of  every  such  teaching  Is  respect 
for  the  dignity  of  man.  In  our  present  so- 
ciety, it  is  a  sad  fact  that  some  people  forget 
that  Negroes  and  other  minority  members  of 
our  community  also  possess  this  same  dlg- 

Our  concern  for  justice  and  morality  should 
be  sufficient  to  prompt  us  to  seek  the  best 
possible  solution  to  the  problem  of  housing 
discrimination.  However,  there  are  other  Im- 
portant reasons  for  seeking  a  prompt  solu- 
tion. We  have  seen  that  housing  discrimina- 
tion, in  particular,  acts  as  a  cleavage  in  our 
society  which  threatens  Its  peace  and  tran- 
quillity. In  Northern  Virginia  we  run  the  risk 
that  this  injustice  wll  create  bitter  resent- 
ment in  our  communities  Just  as  it  has  done 
elsewhere.  We  are  fortunate  that  until  now 
our  local  Negro  citizens  have  reacted  to  this 
situation  with  dignity  and  restraint,  but  we 
cannot  Ignore  what  is  happening  throughout 
the  country  in  the  great  social  and  political 
awakening  of  the  American  Negro.  In  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area,  the  need  for 
access  to  adequate  housing  Is  the  most  press- 
ing clvU  right  of  the  minority  citizen,  and  to 
postpone  corrective  action  of  the  present  un- 
just conditions  is   to  invite  possible  racial 
tensions. 

Discrimination  In  housing  is  also  an  evil 
that  impedes  the  economic  growth   of  our 
Northern  Virginia  communities.  We  want  to 
attract  new  businesses  and  to  encourage  the 
movement  of  government  agencies  into  our 
area  It  is  a  known  fact,  however,  that  those 
responsible   for  locating  such   faciUties   are 
increasingly  relucUnt  to  locate  in  communi- 
ties where  their  present  employees,  as  well 
as  those  whom  they  must  attract,  cannot  find 
satisfactory  housing.  Finally,  we  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  Northern  Vir- 
ginia suburbs  are  part  of  the  metropoUtan 
area  that  is  the  seat  of  our  National  Govern- 
ment. Many  persons  from  foreign  countries 
reside  in  our  area  for  varying  periods,  and 
they  cannot  help  but  observe  the  extent  to 
which  we  adhere  to  the  principles  of  democ- 
racy and  equality  which  we  proclaim  as  guid- 
ing values  for  our  society.  How  shallow  our 
proclamations  must  sound  to  visitors  from 
other  countries  when  they  experience  or  see 
first-hand  the  injustice  of  housing  discrimi- 
nation as  It  Is  manifested  in  the  National 

Capital  area. 

Solution 


It  is  apparent  that  the  minority  housing 
problem  Is  too  big  and  complex,  habits  of 
discrimination  are  too  ingrained,  and  that 
time  Is  too  short  to  rely  solely  on  voluntarism 
to  achieve  equal  housing  opportunities  for 
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all    p«rson».    The    principal    advantage   of    a 
fair  housing  law  Is  that  It  Mtabllshea  a  new 
moral  and  legal  standard  for  the  community 
which   Is   beneflclal   even   without  resort   to 
eanctlona  or  enforcement  procedures.  Such 
a  law  Informs  people  that  it  is  wrong  and 
contrary  to  acceptable  practice  In  selling  or 
renting  housing  to  discriminate  on  grounds 
of  race,  color,  religion,  ancestry,  or  national 
n.     Realtors,     apartment     owners,     and 
builders,    the    three   major   groups    Involved 
commercially    with    providing    housing,    and 
traditionally  reluctant  to  "pioneer"'  In  open 
occupancy  matters,  need  no  longer  be  con- 
cerned that  they  will  alienate  white  custom- 
ers by  accommodaUng  minority  groups,  for 
the  law  will  prohibit  them  from  doing  other- 
wise. Similarly,  the  private  home  owner  who 
chooses  to  sell  or  rent  his  home  on  a  non- 
discriminatory basis  need  no  longer  be  de- 
terred from  doing  so  because  of  real  or  Imag- 
ined   prejudice    of    his    neighbors    and    the 
belief    that    he    will    somehow    "hurt"    the 
neighborhood  by  selling  or  renting  to  a  mi- 
nority family.  The  law  will  serve  as  notice 
to  the  owner  and  hU  neighbors  that  he  must 
deal  with  all  persons  without  discrimination. 
Taere   Is    no   question   but    that   counties, 
cities,  and  towns  in  Virginia  have  the  legal 
authority  »o  enact   fair  housing  laws  under 
thetr  power  to  legislate  for  the  public  health, 
safety,  and  general  welfare.  Because  of  the 
large  number  of  local  governmental  Jurisdic- 
tions in  suburban  Northern  Virginia,  and  be- 
cause  the   problem   of    housing   discrimina- 
tion is  not  confined  to  any  single  Jurisdiction 
but  Is  area-wide,  there  is  a  definite  need  for 
a  degree  of  coordination  and  uniformity  In 
considering  legislation  on  this  Issue.  Further- 
more, since  complexities  and  nalsunderstand- 
Ings  are  frequently  encountered  when  such 
legislation  Is  under  consideration.   It  Is  im- 
portant   that   the   channels  of   public   com- 
munication be  kept  open  to  their  fullest  ex- 
tent and  that  opportunities  for  all  elements 
In  the  community  to  be  fully  Informed  are 
maximized. 

With    these    factors   in   mind,    this   report 
has   been    prep.ired   In   order   to   accomplish 
two  things— first,  to  convey  to  the  residents 
of  Northern  Virginia  and  the  public  officials 
who  govern  "hem  an  understanding  of  the 
reasons  why  It  Is  essential  and  in  the  best 
interest  of  ea^h  of  our  communities  to  enact 
without    further  delay   legislation   that  will 
Insure  equal   opportvmlty   in  housing  to  all 
persons.  Secondly,  submitted  as  part  of  this 
report     i  Appendix    A )     Is    a    recommended 
model  ordinance  suitable  for  enactment  by 
each  jurisdiction  In  Northern  Virginia.  This 
model  ordinance  is  patterned  after  the  Iden- 
tical  ordinances  enacted  recently  In  Mont- 
gomerv  County  and  RockvlUe,  Maryland,  and 
Is  similar  to  the  fair  housing  law  In  effect  In 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  precedent  es- 
tablished by  those  three  laws  strongly  recom- 
mends Itself  to  Northern   Virginia  Jurisdic- 
tions, both  from  the  standpoint  of  achieving 
uniformity  in  the  Washington  metropolitan 
area,  and  because  the  type  of  law  adopted 
In    those  communities   Is   comprehensive  In 
coverage,  with  no  large-scale  exclusions.  The 
dlfHcultles  and  lack  of  effectiveness  experi- 
enced by  states  and  commtmltles  operating 
under  limited  and  Inadequate  laws  with  ma- 
jor   exclusions    support    this    latter    recom- 
mendation. The  proposed  ordinance  Included 
with  this  report  applies  to  sales  of  Individual 
family  dwellings,  and  rentals  of  such  units 
unless  they  are  owner-occupied,  not  only  be- 
cause of  this  type  of  law  found  In   nearby 
Jurisdictions  but  also  because  an  ordinance 
of  lesser  coverage  obviously  would  have  only 
limited  Impact  In  the  communities  of  North- 
ern   Virginia    where    the    great    majority    of 
people  live  in  single-family  homes.  Finally.  If 
one  accepts  the  underlying  premise  of  this 
report — that  discriminatory  practices  in  the 
housing  market  constitute  a  grave  social  and 
moral  evil  which   must  be  abolished  before 
we    can    achieve    our    highest    democratic 


Ideals — it  does  not  sufHce  to  adopt  a  law 
which  concededly  falls  far  short  of  getting 
to  the  root  of  the  problem. 

Several  changes  have  been  made  in  the 
RockvlUe-Montgomery  County  ordinance  to 
make  it  more  suitable  for  adoption  In  North- 
ern Virginia  communities.  Thus,  the  recom- 
mended ordinance  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  Fair  Housing  Board  to  enforce 
the  law.  whereas  the  Maryland  Jurisdictions 
granted  enforcement  powers  to  human  rela- 
tions commissions  previously  esUbllshed  by 
those  governments.  Secondly,  the  recom- 
mended ordinance  does  not  contain  the 
quota  provision  adopted  In  the  Maryland 
ordinances  which  establishes  a  automatic 
presumption  of  compliance  on  the  part  of  a 
person  engaged  In  commercial  real  estate 
activity  whenever  he  can  show  that  10  per 
cent  of  his  sales  or  rentals  have  been  to 
minority  groups  members.  This  quota  pro- 
vision Is  not  recommended  for  adoption  by 
Northern  Virginia  communities  because: 
first.  It  Is  of  doubtful  constitutionality; 
second.  It  would  have  virtually  no  legal  eOect 
in  an  enforcement  proceeding  brought  under 
the  ordinance:  and  third.  It  carries  Implica- 
tions that  are  believed  to  be  Insulting  and 
demeaning  to  Negro  citizens. 

The  model  ordinance  recommended  for 
adoption  In  Northern  Virginia  reflects  other 
efforts  to  Improve  on  the  ordinance  that  was 
adopted  by  the  two  Maryland  communities. 
Thus,  some  language  has  been  redrafted  In 
an  attempt  to  make  It  clearer  and  more 
understandable  to  nonlawyers.  In  addition, 
a  few  other  provisions  have  been  revised  In 
an  effort  to  make  the  ordinance  generally 
more  workable  and  to  Improve  lU  enforce- 
ment procediires.  The  model  ordinance, 
however,  does  not  contain  any  major  sub- 
stantive departure  from  the  fair  housing 
laws  adopted  by  those  two  Maryland  JurU- 
dlctlons  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
It  conforms  generally  to  the  pattern  existing 
in  many  communlUes  with  fair  housing  laws 
in  other  parts  of  the  country.* 

SECTION    it:     fair    HOrSINC    LAWS THE    RECORD 

TO    DATE 

In  Other  States  and  localities 
By  late  1967,  21  states  and  75  local  juris- 
dictions had  adopted  fair  housing  laws.  Well 
over  50  per  cent  of  our  country's  population 
lives  in  Jurisdictions  currently  having  some 
type  of  fair  housing  law.  These  statistics,  of 
course,  attest  to  the  widespread  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  discrimination  in  housing  is 
a  matter  of  public  concern  and  of  the  neces- 
sity of  legislation  as  an  Important  method  of 
combating  It. 

The  first  municipal  fair  housing  law  went 
into  effect  in  New  York  City  on  April  1.  1958. 
The  first  state  law  became  effective  In  Colo- 
rado on  May  1,  1959  In  addition  to  the  nearly 
100  state  and  local  fair  housing  laws  that 
have  been  adopted,  several  additional  states 
have  measures  which  prohibit  discrimination 
in  certain  types  of  publicly  assisted  housing. 
Further,  a  dozen  or  so  local  Jurisdictions 
having  no  antidiscrimination  laws  affecting 
private  housing  generally  have  adopted 
legislation  prohibiting  efforts  to  Incite  panic 
selling  ( 'blockbusting" I  based  on  the  entry 
or  prospective  entry  of  minority  families  Into 
neighborhoods  Finally,  a  sizeable  number  of 
communities  lacking  laws  as  such  have 
adopted  policy  resolutions  or  regulations 
against  the  denial  of  housing  because  of  race, 
color,  religion  or  national  origin.  Such  reso- 


lutions have  been  adopted  in  Virginia  by  the 
cities  of  Alexandria.  Fairfax,  and  Fredericks- 
burg, and  the  Town  of  Vienna.  (Copies  are 
contained  in  Appendix  B.) 

Significantly,  of  the  76  local  Jurisdictions 
that  have  adopted  fair  housing  laws,  about 
two-thirds  cover  private  single-family 
housing. 

Federal  fair  housing  requirements 
There  Is  no  national  law  compelling  non- 
discriminatory housing  practices.  Only  a 
small  segment  of  the  housing  market  Is  cov- 
ered by  Executive  Order  11063  entitled  Equal 
Opportunity  In  Housing,  which  was  Issued  by 
President  Kennedy  on  November  20,  1962.  In 
essence,  the  order  says  that  anyone  taking  ad- 
vantage of  Federal  financing  or  loan  guar- 
antees on  new  construction  must  maintain  a 
non-dlscrlmlnatory  policy  In  the  sale  or 
rental  of  the  affected  housing.  The  order  was 
Intended  principally  to  cover  home  mortgages 
guaranteed  bv  FHA  and  VA  which  were  com- 
mitted after  the  date  of  the  order.  While  It 
was  Initially  estimated  that  the  order  would 
affect  15  to  20  per  cent  of  newly  constructed 
housing  only  about  5  per  cent  of  new  con- 
struction is  actually  covered.  In  some  com- 
munities and  depending  on  the  condition  of 
the  mortgage  money  market,  this  percentage 
Is  even  less.  Experience  shows  that  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Executive  Order  are  widely 
Ignored  by  builders,  brokers,  and  lenders,  and 
that  the  FHA  and  VA  have  done  virtually 
nothing  to  enforce  It. 

The  Executive  Order  and  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  require  a  non-dlscrlmlnatory 
policy  for  all  federally-owned  housing  and 
federally-financed  urban  renewal  projects. 

National  fair  housing  legislation  has  been 
proposed  in  the  last  two  sessions  of  Congress 
by  President  Johnson's  administration.  The 
House  of  Representatives  passed  a  bill  In  1966 
covering    apartment    houses    and    boarding 
houses  of  5-f  amlly  units  or  more,  but  exempt- 
ing most  individual   homes.  The  bill,  how- 
ever, failed  to  survive  a  Senate  filibuster.  An- 
other fair  housing  bill  was  submitted  to  Con- 
gress by  the  Administration  In  1967,  but  did 
not  get  beyond  the  committee  hearing  stage. 
Washington  metropolitan  area 
The  fair  housing  laws  recently  enacted  In 
suburban  Maryland  point  the  way  for  North- 
ern Virginia  communities.  Further,  the  Dis- 
trict   of   Columbia   prohibits   discrimination 
in  the  sale  or  rental  of  private  housing.  Real 
estate  brokers  and  salesmen,  and  lending  In- 
stitutions also,  are  prohibited  from  discrim- 
inating  under   the   DUtrlct's   anU-dlscrlml- 
natlon  regulations.  Complaints  alleging  a  vio- 
lation may  be  filed  with  the  Commissioners' 
Council  on  Human  Relations.  This  body  may 
attempt  to  settle  the  matter  through  concili- 
ation  and   other   Informal   procedures;    may 
recommend  to  the  Corporation  Counsel  that 
an  appropriate  civil  action  be  filed  to  preserve 
the    status   quo   or   to    prevent   Irreparable 
harm:  may  refer  the  matter  to  the  real  estate 
commission,  which  may  revoke  the  license  of 
a   real    estate   broker   or   salesman   who   has 
committed     a    violation.    The    Corporation 
Counsel   can   also   prosecute   violators   in   a 
criminal  action.  Punishment  for  violation  is 
a  fine  of  not  more  than  $300,  or  Imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  10  days. 
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•  Prince  Georges  County  recently  adopted 
a  fair  housing  ordinance  which.  In  contrast 
to  the  Montgomery  County  and  RockvlUe 
ordinances,  provides  a  major  exclusion  from 
coverage  for  single-family  housing.  For  the 
reasons  Indicated,  however,  we  recommend 
adoption  by  Northern  Virginia  Jurisdictions 
of  a  more  comprehensive  law  such  as  the 
model  ordinance  accompanying  this  report. 


SECTION    in:     MYTHS    AND    FACTS    ABOUT    A    FAI« 
HOUSING  LAW 

Many  of  the  objections  to  a  fair  housing 
law  are  based  on  misinformation  and  un- 
founded fears.  In  order  that  there  be  greater 
familiarity  with  the  objectives  and  opera- 
tion of  such  a  law,  listed  below  are  some  of 
the  main  points  of  mlsunderstondlng  fre- 
quently expressed  on  the  subject,  as  well  as 
the  factual  answer  for  each. 

Myth:  Property  values  drop  when  non- 
whites  move  into  an  all-white  neighborhood. 

Fact:  Of  all  the  myths  concerning  housing 
Integration,  none  has  more  currency  than 
the  belief  that  property  values  will  decline 


when  nonwhltes  move  into  a  previously  all- 
white  neighborhood.  In  the  past  16  years, 
many  studies  have  been  made  in  an  attempt 
to  show  whether  this  Is  true.  The  results  of 
these  extensive  surveys  reveal  no  evidence 
that  prices  decline  merely  because  a  neigh- 
borhood Is  Integrated.  The  most  decisive 
factor  affecting  prices  is  the  reaction  of  the 
white  residents  of  the  neighborhood.  Where 
there  Is  no  panic  selling  and  no  general  flight 
of  white  residents,  prices  will  either  remain 
stable  or  increase  In  the  changing  neighbor- 
hood. There  Is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the 
Negro  families  who  have  thus  far  moved  Into 
all-white  Washington  suburban  communities 
have  had  any  effect  on  the  property  values  In 
those    areas. 

Myth:  If  one  nonwhite  family  moves  into 
a  neighborhood,  there  is  the  danger  that 
many  more  will  follow,  causing  suburban 
ghettoes  to  be  created. 

Fact :  Here,  again,  the  reaction  of  the  white 
resldente  Is  an  important  factor — if  they 
"stay  put,"  the  neighborhood  will  not  change 
radically.  The  passage  of  fair  housing  legisla- 
tion In  other  areas  of  the  country  has  never 
resulted  In  a  mass  movement  of  nonwhltes 
into  an  all-white  neighborhood.  Also,  as  the 
force  of  law  and  public  opinion  increasingly 
breaks  down  restrictions  in  home  buying 
and  renting,  there  will  be  less  pressure  for 
decent  housing  In  a  few  "open"  neighbor- 
hoods— there  will  be  greater  dispersion  of 
minority  families.  The  plain  fact  Is  that  there 
are  relatively  few  Negroes  who  can  afford 
the  moderate  and  high-priced  homes  that 
make  up  most  of  our  suburban  communities. 
And  there  are  probably  even  fewer  who  are 
ready  today  to  move  themselves  and  their 
children  Into  the  unfamiliar  environment  of 
a  heretofore  all-white  neighborhood.  It  must 
also  be  pointed  out  that  even  if  the  housing 
market  Is  freed  of  discriminatory  restraints, 
nonwhltes  may  or  may  not  choose  to  live  in 
suburbia.  Certainly,  restrictive  housing  prac- 
tices and  other  forms  of  discrimination  have 
discouraged  the  development  of  a  nonwhite 
"commuter  class." 

Myth:    Negroes    will    not    maintain    their 
property. 

Fact:  The  principal  reason  Negroes  move 
Into  a  previously  all-white  neighborhood  Is 
that  they  find  a  house  there  that  meets  their 
needs  and  desires  and  Is  better  than  they  had 
before.  Most  experience  has  shown  that 
Negroes  who  move  Into  suburban  communi- 
ties have  kept  up  their  property  as  well  as  or 
sometimes  better  than  their  white  neighbors. 
They,  too,  have  a  property  interest  and  are 
concerned  with  protecting  their  investment. 
There  are,  of  course,  good  standards  and  bad 
standards  in  both  white  and  nonwhite  neigh- 
borhoods. If  a  Negro  family  can  afford  the 
price  of  a  suburban  home,  the  family  Is  gen- 
erally of  a  comparable  economic  and  social 
class  as  the  other  residents  of  the  neighbor- 
hood and  as  such  has  the  same  standards  as 
that  class.  Whites  observing  Negroes  living 
In  crowded,  dilapidated,  slum  conditions  are 
prone  to  blame  the  Negroes  for  the  condi- 
tion. This  view  falls  to  recognize  that  the 
Blums  were  not  caused  by  the  Negro,  and  that 
rundown  property  is  often  the  result  of  fail- 
ure by  landlords  in  slum  areas  to  make  re- 
pairs on  deteriorated  houses  and  the  failure 
by  the  city  to  enforce  its  housing  and  sani- 
tary regulations  to  prevent  the  overcrowding 
and  filth  that  characterize  these  areas. 
Negroes  are  the  victims,  not  the  cause. 

Myth:  The  movement  of  Negroes  into  an 
all-white  neighborhood  will  create  social  ten- 
sions. 

Fact:  The  Negro  family.  Just  as  any  white 
family,  would  hope  that  the  residents  of  a 
neighborhood  would  be  pleasant  and  respon- 
sible people.  They  would  expect  to  give  and 
to  receive  the  common  courtesies  normally 
extended  among  neighbors.  Any  decision  as  to 
whether  to  establish  a  closer  relationship  is 
not  usually  made  until  people  get  to  itnow 
each  other.  A  neighbor  may  become  a  good 


friend  or  remain  simply  another  resident  on 
the  block.  Whether  social  bonds  develop  or 
not.  each  neighbor  can  respect  the  other  as 
an  Individual,  and  their  personal  lives  are 
their  private  affairs.  If  the  white  residents 
of  a  neighborhood  do  not  make  prior  Judg- 
ments against  unknown  persons,  more  valid 
decisions  about  personal  relationships  can  be 
made  after  they  have  had  a  chance  to  know 
each  other  In  a  neighborly  atmosphere.  Fur- 
thermore, recent  studies  show  that  residents 
of  Integrated  communities  frequently  de- 
velop more  favorable  attitudes  toward  per- 
sons of  a  different  race  after  living  In  such 
communities. 

Myth:   Conflict   uill   almost   certainly  ac- 
company 7ieighborhood  integration. 

Fact:  Between  80  and  100  Negro  families 
have  moved  into  previously  all-white  areas 
of  suburban  Vlrgima  In  the  past  few  years. 
This  has   almost  always  been  accomplished 
without  any  serious  dlfHcultles.  Even  where 
there  has  been  a  coolness  on  the  part  of  some 
neighbors,  this  has  been  vastly  outweighed 
by  the  friendly  response  of  the  majority  of 
neighbors.   Unfortunately,  newspapers  often 
spotlight  stories  of  conflict  in  housing,  but 
the  success  stories  fall  to  make  news.  The 
possibility  of  more  open  conflict  arising  as 
the  result  of  enactment  of  fair  housing  legis- 
lation must  be  viewed  In  the  total  context  of 
all  forces  working  to  break  down  bias  and 
prejudice.    Progress    in    these    matters    has 
changed  th(p  feelings  of  a  great  number  of 
people.  There  are  dozens  of  dlverpent  forces 
at  work  which  are  continually  educating  and 
changing  the  attitudes  of  those  who  might 
have  actively  opj>osed  such  legislation  a  short 
time  ago.  In  Northern  Vlrgima  in   1965.  as 
part  of  a  fair  housing  pledge  campaign,  44.000 
signatures  were  obtained  to  a  statement  as- 
serting the  moral  right  of  all  persons  to  pur- 
chase or  rent  a  home  anywhere.  The  success 
of    the    campaign    and    the    3.000    volunteer 
solicitors    that    It    Involved    are    impressive 
evidence  of  the  widespread  realization  In  this 
area   that   discriminatory    housing    practices 
are  morally  and  socially  Indefensible.  That 
this  realization  Is  growing  rapidly  Is  demon- 
strated by  the  recent  adoption  by  Vlrgima 
commumtles  of  resolutions  expressing  com- 
mitments to  fair  housing  practices  (Appendix 
B) ,  and  the  enactment  of  fair  housing  legisla- 
tion in  the  suburbs  of  nearby  Maryland. 

Myth:  Fair  housing  legislation  restricts  a 
property  owner's  right  to  dispose  of  his  prop- 
erty as  he  unshes  and  therefore  deprives  him 
of  a  basic  personal  freedom. 

Fact:  Property   rights  are  not   "sacred" — 
there  are  many  ways  in  which  government 
regulates    the    use    of    private    property    to 
achieve  desirable  social  objectives.  Examples 
are  zoning  laws  and  regulations,  sanitation 
codes,  fire  codes,  and  building  constnicUon 
codes.  The  highest   court  In   Massachusetts 
In  a   1962  decision  upholding  the  constitu- 
tionality of  that  state's  fair  housing  law.  had 
this  to  say:  ".  .  .  neither  property  rights  nor 
contract  rights  are  absolute;  for  the  govern- 
ment cannot  exist  If  the  citizen  may  at  will 
use  his  property  to  the  detriment  of  his  fel- 
lows, or  exercise  his  freedom  of  contract  to 
work  them  harm.  Equally  fundamental  with 
the  private  right  Is  that  of  the  pubUc  to 
regulate     it     in     the     common     interest." 
(Massachusetts  Commission  v.  Colangelo,  182 
N.E.  2d  595.)    Labor  laws   that  prohibit  an 
employer  from  denying  employment  to  a  per- 
son  because   he   Is   a   union    member,   child 
labor  laws,  minimum  wage  laws,  stock  and 
security  registration  and  control  laws,  as  well 
as  many  other  laws  all  gave  rise  to  charges 
that  government  was  violating  private  rights. 
Such  laws   are  accepted  today,  however,  as 
Instances  where  private  rights  may  be  regu- 
lated by  government  for  the  public  good. 

Myth:  Communities  in  Virginia  do  not 
have  the  legal  authority  to  adopt  fair  hous- 
ing laws. 

Fact:  Fair  housing  laws  have  been  upheld 
by  courts  throughout  the  counuy  as  vaUd 


exercises  of  the  police  power.  I.e.,  the  power 
to  legislate  for  the  public  health,  safety,  and 
general  welfare.  CounUes,  ciUes  and  towns 
In  Vlrgima  have  this  power  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  and  the  power  has  been  broadly 
construed  by  the  courts  to  sustain  a  wide 
range  of  local  legislation.  There  Is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  a  local  fair  housing  ordinance 
would  not  be  upheld  In  Virginia  as  a  valid 
exercise  of  the  police  power.  Just  as  has  been 
the  case  In  courts  elsewhere.  A  legal  memo- 
randum covering  this  subjct  Is  Included  as 
Appendix  C  to  this  report. 

The  recent  decision  by  the  Circuit  Court 
for  Montgomery  County  casting  doubt  on 
the  validity  of  that  county's  fair  housing 
ordinance  has  no  bearing  on  the  legal  situa- 
tion In  Virginia.  The  Circuit  Court  Judge's 
ruling  is  being  appealed  to  the  Maryland 
Court  of  Appeals,  but  even  If  It  is  upheld,  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  decision  turns  on  a 
technical  construction  of  Maryland  law  for 
which  there  Is  no  counterpart  In  Virginia. 
Counties  in  Maryland  generally  have  more 
limited  autonomy  and  must  operate  under  a 
greater  number  of  legal  restraints  than  Is 
true  of  Vlrgmia  Jurisdictions.  If  the  Mont- 
gomery County  Judge's  decision  Is  sustained, 
that  ordinance  will  have  to  be  reenacted  un- 
der provisions  of  law  which  will  make  It  sub- 
ject to  procedures  for  petition  and  referen- 
dum. There  Is  no  comparable  means  under 
Virginia  law  for  obtaining  a  referendum  on 
a  local  ordinance. 

Myth:  A  fair  housing  ordinance  is  unwork- 
able because  it  cannot  be  proved  whether  a 
person  lias  turned  away  a  potential  purchas- 
er or  tenant  for  proper  reasons  or  on  grounds 
of  race,  and  further,  there  will  be  many  un- 
founded charges  of  discrimination  which  will 
force  a  home  owner  to  bear  heavy  legal  ex- 
penses to  defend  himself. 

Fact:  As  m  the  case  of  other  laws,  the  gov- 
ernment always  has  the  burden  of  proving  a 
violation.  Under  a  fair  housing  law,  the  prob- 
lem for  the  enforcement  agency  Is  to  prove 
the  property  owner's  motive  In  rejecting  a 
prospective   buyer  or  tenant.  This  must   be 
determined  on  the  basis  of  all  the  evidence 
available,  and  the  person  charged  with  a  vio- 
lation has  full  opportunity  to  show  that  he 
did  not  discriminate.  The  InvesUgatlve  and 
conciliation  stages  of  a  case  brought  under 
the  model  law  proposed  with  this  report  pro- 
vide abundant  opportunity  for  the  person 
charged  with  discrimination  to  establish  his 
good  motives  and  willingness  to  comply  with 
the  law.  Since  the  proposed  model  ordinance 
is  intended  to  be  remedial  and  not  punitive, 
even  If  the  evidence  shows  that  a  person  has 
discriminated,    the    enforcing    agency    seeks 
only   an   agreement  not   to   discriminate;    It 
does  not  seek  a  public  hearing  or  subsequent 
court  action.  These  are  sought  only  when  the 
person  refuses  to  conciliate  or  cease  proven 
discrimination.  If  that  occurs,  a  formal  hear- 
ing is  held  and  it  is  only  then  that  a  person 
may  need  a  lawyer.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that 
a  person  who  agrees  to  comply  with  the  ordi- 
nance   will    not   necessarily    Incur   legal   ex- 
penses m  connection  with  proceedings  under 
it.  Experience  in  Jurisdictions  with  fair  hous- 
ing laws  shows  that  the  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  cases  are  settled  at  the  investigative 
and    conciliation   stages,    and   only   a   small 
number   go   as   far   as   formal   hearing   or  a 
court  proceeding. 


SECTION    IV :     StTMMABT     OP    PROPOSED    FAIR 
HOUSING   ORDINANCE 

Policy 

It  Is  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  enact- 
ing Jurisdiction  "to  ensure  equal  opportumty 
for  all  persons  to  purchase  or  rent  and  reside 
In  adequate  housing  facilities  of  their  choice 
regardless  of  race,  color,  religion,  ancestry  or 
national  origin  and  to  that  end  to  prohibit 
discrimination  In  housing." 
Coverage 

The   ordinance   applies   to   any    building, 
structure,  or  faculty  that  Is  used  or  occupied 
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aa  the  home,  realdance.  or  sleeping  place  of 
one  or  more  Individuals,  groupe.  cw  famlllee. 
and  any  vacant  land  lor  sale  or  lease  (or  the 
construction  or  location  or  such  building, 
structure,  or  faculty.  It  does  not  apply,  how- 
ever, to  rentals  In  one  or  two-family  dwell- 
ings In  which  the  owner  resides.  Nor  does  It 
apply  to  the  sale  or  rental  of  housing  by  a 
religious  organization  where  a  restriction  on 
admission  or  the  giving  of  preference  to  a 
person  of  the  same  religion  is  related  to  the 
organization's  regular  activities.  The  ordi- 
nance. It  Is  to  be  noted,  covers  lending  In- 
stitutions and  real  estate  brokers  and  sales- 
men. ' 

Unlawful  housing  practices 

The  ordinance  declare*  that  certain  dis- 
criminatory acts  are  unlawful  housing  prac- 
tices. Thua.  It  Is  unlawful  for  anyone  to  re- 
fuse to  sell  or  rent,  or  to  discriminate  In 
any  way.  in  connection  with  the  sale  or  rent- 
al of  housing  because  of  race,  color,  religion, 
ancestry  or  national  origin.  It  Is  also  unlaw- 
ful to  advertise  or  list  housing  In  such  a 
manner  as  to  Indicate  a  policy  of  discrimi- 
nation. Further,  a  lending  institution  may 
not  discriminate  In  maXlng  flnanclng  avail- 
able to  persons  or  in  the  terms  or  conditions 
of  such  financing.  Finally.  It  Is  unlawful  to 
cause  or  coerce  anyone  to  violate  the  ordi- 
nance, or  ehgage  In  any  form  of  reprisal  or 
retaliation  against  a  person  because  of  his 
having  asserted  his  rights  under  the  ordi- 
nance. 

Requirements  and  prohibitions  affecting 
those  engaged  in  the  real  estate  business 
Section  4  of  the  ordinance  requires  real 
estate  brokers,  commercial  home  developers, 
and  apartment  operators  to  post  In  their 
regular  place  of  business  a  prescribed  notice 
to  the  public  stating  that  It  Is  a  violation  of 
the  ordinance  for  any  person  to  deny  housing 
to  any  person  or  otherwise  discriminate  in 
providing  housing  accommodations  or  related 
services  on  grounds  of  race,  color,  religion, 
ancestry  or  national  origin.  This  section  of 
the  ordinance  also  prohibits  "blockbusting" 
practices  by  real  estate  brokers  and  sales- 
men, OB  well  as  others  engaged  conamerclally 
In  the  real  estate  business.  Specifically  pro- 
hibited Is  the  solicitation  by  such  persons  of 
any  sale,  rental  or  other  transfer  of  property 
on  the  basis  of  representoUons  regarding  the 
existing  or  potential  proximity  of  property 
occupied  by  persons  of  a  particular  race, 
color,  religion,  ancestry  or  national  origin. 
It  Is  similarly  unlawful  as  a  business  practice 
to  Induce  "panic"  transfers  of  property  by 
displaying  sale,  rental,  or  inspection  signs 
regarding  property  that  Is  not  In  fact  for  sale 
or  rent.  Section  4  of  the  ordinance  Is  the 
only  section  carrying  a  criminal  penalty;  a 
violation  Is  punishable  by  a  fine  of  up  to  $300 
or  imprisonment  for  30  days,  or  both. 
Fair  Housing  Board — Procedure 
The  ordinance  creates  a  Pair  Housing 
Board  of  five  appointed  members  to  receive 
and  investigate  complaints  of  unlawful  hous- 
ing practices.  The  Board  Is  authorized  to  ap- 
point an  executive  secretary,  hire  staff  per- 
sonnel. Issue  subpoenas,  hold  hearings,  and 
make  necessary  rules  and  regulations. 

Any  person  who  believes  he  has  been  sub- 
jected to  an  unlawful  housing  practice  may 
file  a  sworn  complaint  in  writing  with  the 
Board.  The  Board  Is  also  empowered  to  Initi- 
ate Its  own  complaints.  There  is  a  90-day 
time  limit  on  the  bringing  of  complaints 
from  the  date  of  the  alleged  unlawful  hous- 
ing practice.  Following  Investigation.  If  the 
Board  decides  that  there  Is  probable  cause  to 
credit  the  complaint.  It  must  as  an  Initial 
step  where  feasible  conduct  informal  con- 
ciliation proceedings  with  the  parties  on  a 
confidential  basis.  The  Board  can  take  up  to 
60  days  to  try  by  means  of  conciliation  and 
persuasion  to  resolve  the  Issue  of  alleged  dis- 
crimination. 
If  conciliation  succeeds,  the  terms  cf  agree- 


ment mxxBt  be  reduced  to  writing  and  signed 
by  the  parties;  if  such  efforts  are  unsuccees- 
ful,  the  Board  must  proceed  to  a  full  hearing 
on  the  complaint.  If,  on  the  basis  of  the 
evidence  taken  at  the  hearing,  the  Board  con- 
cludee  that  an  \inlawful  housing  practice  has 
occurred,  it  will  state  Ita  findings  and  con- 
clusions and  Issue  an  appropriate  order.  The 
order  will  require  the  person  found  to  have 
violated  the  ordinance  to  cease  and  desist 
from  his  unlawful  conduct  and  to  take  other 
steps  deemed  appropriate  by  the  Board  to 
remedy  the  discrimination. 

Court  proceedings — Sanctions 

If  a  person  disagrees  with  a  Pair  Housing 
Board  finding  that  he  has  committed  an  un- 
lawful housing  pracUce,  he  may  Institute  a 
court  proceeding  to  obtain  Judicial  review. 
Similarly,  if  a  party  refuses  or  falls  to  comply 
with  a  Board  order,  the  Board  may  bring  a 
proceeding  in  court  seeking  a  decree  of  en- 
forcement to  compel  compliance. 

The  court.  In  addition  to  being  authorized 
to  review  and  enforce  Board  orders,  may  be 
resorted  to  by  the  Board  at  any  time  after  a 
complaint  has  issued.  If  it  appears  that  tem- 
porary Injunctive  relief  Is  necessary  to  pre- 
serve the  status  quo  pending  the  outcome  of 
the  proceeding  before  the  Board. 

Finally,  the  ordinance  provides  that  any 
person  found  to  have  been  subjected  to  an 
unlawful  housing  practice,  as  proscribed  by 
the  ordinance,  is  entitled  to  bring  his  own 
civil  suit  for  damages,  an  injunction,  or  other 
relief. 

Appendix  A 

FAIR    HOUSING    ORDINAJtC* 

Be  It  ordained  by  the for , 

Virginia: 

SscnoN  1.  Policy.  It  is  hereby  declared  to 
be  the  policy  of  the of In 

the  exercise  of  Its  police  power  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public  safety,  public  health 
and  general  welfare,  for  the  maintenance 
of  business  and  good  government  and  for  the 
promotion  of  the  's  trade,  com- 
merce and  manufacture,  to  ensure  equal  op- 
portunity for  all  persons  to  purchase  or  rent 
and  reside  In  adequate  housing  facilities  of 
their  choice  regardless  of  race,  color,  religion, 
ancestry  or  national  origin  and  to  that  end 
to  prohibit  discrimination  in  housing. 

Sec.  2.  Definitions.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
Ordinance: 

A.  "Person"  means  any  Individual,  firm, 
partnership,  association,  organization,  cor- 
poration, company,  legal  representative, 
trustee,  trustee  In  bankruptcy,  receiver  or 
other  organized  group  of  individuals  or 
representative  thereof.  Included  in  this 
meaning,  without  limiting  the  generality 
thereof,  are  any  owner,  lessor,  assignor, 
builder,  manager,  broker,  salesman,  agent, 
employee  or  lending  institution,  and  the 
of and  any  political  sub- 
division, authority,  agency,  board  or  com- 
mission thereof. 

B.  "Lending  institution"  means  any  bank. 
Insurance  company,  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciation or  any  other  person  regularly  en- 
gaged In  the  business  of  lending  money  or 
guaranteeing  loans. 

C.  "Housing"  means  any  building,  struc- 
ttxre,  or  facility,  or  portion  thereof,  that  Is 
used  or  occupied  or  Is  Intended,  arranged, 
or  designed  to  be  used  or  occupied  as  the 
home,  residence,  or  sleeping  place  of  one  or 
more  Individuals,  groups  or  families,  and 
any  vacant  land  offered  for  sale  or  lease  for 
the  purpose  of  constructing  or  locating  such 
building,  structure,  or  facility,  and  includes 
any  Interest  In  housing  as  so  defined,  fee 
simple,  leasehold  or  other. 

D.  "Personal  residence"  means  a  buldllng 
or  structure  containing  living  quarters  oc- 
cupied or  Intended  to  be  occupied  by  no  more 
than  two  Individuals,  two  groups,  or  two 
fsunlUes  living  Independently  of  each  other, 
and  used  by  the  owner  thereof  as  a  bona 


fide  residence  for  himself  and  any  member 
of  hlB  family  forming  his  household. 

E.  "Real  estate  broker"  means  a  person 
doing  business  in  the of who 

is  the  holder  of  a  real  estate  broker's  license 
Issued  pursuant  to  Article  3  or  Article  5  of 
Chapter  18  of  lltle  64  of  the  Code  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

P.  "Real  estate  salesman"  means  a  person 

doing  business  in  the of 

who  Is  the  holder  of  a  real  estate  salesman's 
license  Issued  pursuant  to  Article  3  or  Article 
6  of  Chapter  18  of  Title  54  of  the  Code 
of  Virginia. 

O.  "Person  in  the  business  of  building, 
developing,  selling,  renUng  or  leasing  hous- 
ing" means  any  person  who,  within  the 
preceding  twelve  (12)  months,  has  partici- 
pated as  principal  or  agent  In  three  (3)  or 
more  transactions  Involving  the  sale,  lease  or 
rental  of  any  housing. 

Sec.  3.  Unlawful  housing  practices. 

A.  It  shall  be  an  unlawful  housing  practice 

( 1 )  for  any  person,  on  account  of  the  race, 
color,  religion,  ancestry  or  national  origin  of 
another  person, 

(a)  to  refuse  to  sell,  lease,  sublease,  rent, 
assign  or  transfer  to  such  other  person  any 
housing: 

(b)  to  refuse  to  negotiate  with  such  other 
person  for  the  sale,  lease,  sublease,  rental, 
assignment  or  other  transfer  of  any  housing: 

(c)  to  represent  to  such  other  person  that 
housing  is  not  available  for  inspection,  sale, 
lease,  sublease,  rental,  assignment  or  other 
transfer  when  in  fact  It  Is  so  available. 

<d)  to  represent  to  such  other  person  that 
housing  Is  available  for  sale,  lease,  sublease, 
rental,  assignment  or  other  transfer  at  rates 
or  on  terms  or  conditions  different  from 
those  at  which  or  on  which  it  is  In  fact  avail- 
able to  the  generality  of  persons; 

(e)  to  discriminate  In  respect  of  the  pro- 
vision of  services,  facilities,  or  other  ameni- 
ties connected  with  such  other  person's 
ownership,  leasing,  subleasing,  rental,  pos- 
session or  occupancy  of  housing; 

(f)  to  interfere  with.  Interrupt  or  termi- 
nate such  other  person's  ownership,  leasing, 
rental,  possession  or  occupancy  of  housing  or 
other  enjoyment  of  any  Interest  therein; 

(g)  to  deny  to  such  other  person  access  to, 
participation  In  or  other  benefit  of  any 
multiple-listing  service  or  other  service  or 
facility  related  to  the  business  of  selling  or 
renting  housing. 

(21   for  any  person 

(a)  to  Include  In  the  terms  or  conditions 
of  any  sale,  lease,  sublease,  rental,  assign- 
ment or  other  transfer  of  housing  any  condi- 
tion or  provision  that  purports  to  forbid  or 
discourages  or  attempts  to  discourage  the 
ownership,  leasing,  possession,  occupancy  or 
use  of  such  housing,  or  discriminates  against 
any  person  in  the  occupancy  or  use  of  such 
housing  by  persons,  because  of  race,  color, 
religion,  ancestry  or  national  origin: 

(b)  to  print  or  publish  or  cause  to  be 
•printed  or  published  any  notice,  statement 

or  advertisement,  to  announce  a  policy,  to 
use  any  form  of  application  or  to  make  a  rec- 
ord or  Inquiry  in  connection  with  the  sale, 
lease,  sublease,  rental,  assignment  or  other 
transfer  of  housing  that  indicates  any  pref- 
erence, limitation  or  other  discrimination 
based  on  race,  color,  religion,  ancestry  or  na- 
tional origin,  or  an  Intention  to  engage  In 
any  such  preference,  limitation  or  other 
discrimination: 

(ci  directly  or  indirectly  to  cause  or  coerce, 
or  attempt  to  cause  or  coerce,  any  person  to 
do  any  act  declared  to  be  an  unlawful  hous- 
ing practice,  or  to  engage  in  economic  reprisal 
or  otherwise  retaliate,  or  to  cause  or  coerce 
or  attempt  to  cause  or  coerce  another  per- 
son to  engage  in  economic  reprisal  or  other- 
wise retaliate,  against  any  person  because 
such  person  has  opposed  an  unlawful  hous- 
ing practice  or  has  filed  a  complaint,  testi- 
fied, assisted  or  participated  in  any  manner 
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.n  any  investigation,  proceeding  or  hearing     ^on^^^.^^'^^^^^ori^r.VZ''-     l^^uln'LT^^ZiT^iSl'L'S^. 

r3rrr;=ng  institution  to  dis-  p^"i^r,-jr't^r '^- "'^  ^^v^rT:^'^:sSuT.'^sn\i^it 

criminate   In   lending   money,  guaranteeing  J^^f/^J  ^^^f^^  ^^"^^^  *f  a'^"rii'"'Hre7e  S^"e  d^n^  and  a^  pm  of  such  conclUation 

loans,  accepting  mortgages  or  otherwise  mak-  '«'  **^4^^^«P^.^tive^lr^tor  of  tS^^B^  efforts  sh^  be  made  public  or  used  as  evl- 

ing  available  money  for  the  purchase,  axsqul-  ^*'*^l^/?,**^iL^^^  otht^e  employed  by  dence  in  a  subsequent  proceeding  instituted 

sltlon.    construction,    alteration     repa^   or  who  may  be  a  person  °^^«^«/^^P;7^,„J  ^^^„  ^^^  ordinance  unless  all  of  the  Inter- 

malntenance  of  any  housing  or  to  discrtml-  ^fj*  — -:;:-r.--jy;-.t.f.  nersonnel  as  It  deems  ested  parties  agree  thereto  in  writing, 

nate  In  V.e  ^-^-^-'^I^'^XZeV^t  w'a'Sa^^^^  eff'^Ze  e^'c^ment  of         (4,   n  conclUation  succeeds   the  tem«  of 

ditlons  of  any  such  financing  or  in  tne  exien  ""^^-„_„  the  airreement  reached  shall  be  reduced  to 

sion  Of  service  \VriS"anS"o^r  n.'-  '^EC^'^Conduct  of  Board.  Tlie  Board  shall  ^^Vn^'nd'slgned  by  or  on  behalf  of  the 

cause  of  race,  color,  religion,  ancestry  or  na  ^^o^^  ^  chairman  from  its  membership.  Three  parties  and  the  Board, 

tional  origin.  .„  ^^^.-.-.^  ghall  members   of   the   Board   shall   constitute   a  (5)   u  attempts  at  conciliation  and  persua- 

B.  Nothing  *^«"\^,f  ^^^^^J'f'^^^-nal  in.  quorum.  Decisions  of  the  Board  shall  be  made  ^lon  do  not  succeed  within  sixty  (60)   days 

,  1 ,  bar  any  ""f'o^f  «'  or  an^ortan^tlon  bra  majority  vote  of  the  members  present,  ^fter  the  date  of  filing  of  the  complaint,  or 

^^^'■''^l^V°'^^^u^T^eAl<llfo^VU^-  The   Board   shall   render  each   year  to  the  ^  the  Board  at  any  time  within  such  period 

operated  for  f^^!'"^^i^°' jl",^*^  „  ^on-  — — -  a  full  written  report  of  its  ac-  determines  that  the  complaint  is  not  sus- 

poses   which  \«„oP*'^^'  ^''P!."^*^  reU^^^^  tlvlties  under  the  provisions  of  this  Ordi-  ceptlble  to  conciliation  and  persuasion,  the 

''"""^Pt^nn'  from  U,SS  S^ii^ion  to  ^  nince  and  its  reco^endatlons  concerning  B<Urd   shall   proceed   promptly   with   a   ful 

organization,  f^^'^J'^i*^  measures  to  be  taken  to  further  the  pur-  hearing  of  the  complaint.  The  purpose  of 

giving  P'-e^«;'f^^«  ^,P^^  °^,2^d^  ^-  poses  of  this  Ordinance.  such  a  hearing  is  to  determine  whether  an 

liglon  or  denomination  '^^^j^  "f^^i^^^-  ^  sec.   7.   Enforcement  by  the  Board.  The  unlawful   housing  practice   has   been  or  Is 

cupancy.  lea*  ng,  ^ale  or  purchase  of  ho^mg  ^  empowered  and  directed  to  prevent  being  committed  and  what  remedy  Is  ap- 

or  from  '^'^^^  «^^lf,"/„^^"°° -^^^ote  tSe  anSto  remedy  unlawful  housing  practices  as  proprlate  if  the  decision  is  that  an  unfair 

lated  by  such  °'^8%'i^"°^^^  P'^bllshed  described  in  Section  3  of  this  Ordinance.  In  housing  practice  has  been  or  is  being  com- 

rellglous  principles  for  which  it  U  establisnea  aescri^^^^^  ^^  authority  it  may  proceed  mltted  -The  Board  shaU  serve  upon  the  per- 

or  maintained;  ipa.ln«r  of  a  room  either  upon  Its  own  initiative  or  upon  com-  son  charged  with  engaging  or  with  having 

(2)  apply  to  the  "^tfl  o'j^"*°8  or  a  room  alleging  the  commission  of  an  unfair  engaged  In  the  unlawful  practice  a  state- 

or  rooms  In  a  personal  residence.  housing  nractice  ment  of  the  charges  made  in  the  complaint 

SEC.  4.  Other  requirements  and  prohlbl-  housing  P«c«ce^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^nd  a  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  the 

*''°»*"^        ,  ,1  ..t«t*  broker  and  every  other  of  the  filing  with  it  or  a  complaint  shaU  be  hearing.  The  hearing  shall  be  held  not  lees 

A.  Every  real  estate  ^'o'^^' ^J^'if'J'T-,,,""  as  roUows-  than  ten  (10)  days  after  the  service  of  the 

person  in  the  business  of  developing  selUng^  ^' (iT  complaint  alleging  the  commission  statement  of  charges.  The  hearing  shall  be 

renting  or  leasing  housing    ^n^^^f^f  ^^j^j  ^t^n  unlawful  housing  practice,  in  writing  open  to  the  public.  The  person  complained  of, 

^person  w»»o  °P«f*,^«^  *J^"i":"f^*  5^0^^  and  verified  by  the  complaint,  may  be  filed  hereinafter   referred    to   as    the    respondent 

building  co«it*i'»i'^8  more  than  two  umw.  ^^j^  ^j^^  g^^»  guch  a  complaint  shall  state  may    file   an    answer   to   the   statement   of 

shall  post  in  a  coMpcuoiw  location  in^a  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^j  ^^^ess  of  the  complainant  and  charges  and  may  appear  at  the  hearing  in 

portion   of   his   h°^«''Jf,,°"^J^^^,^°^'\  of  the  person  or  pereons  against  whom  com-  person  and  through  counsel  and  shall  have 

used  by  him  for  negotiating  the  wieremai  ^^^^^^  ,■;  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^11  also  state  the  alleged  the    right   to    examine    and    cross-examine 

or  leasing  of  housing  a  no«cetnat  conxains  h-^^^  surrounding  the  alleged  commission  of  ^^tnesses.   The   complainant   shall   likewise 

the  toll°^"8^1*°8ua^.  Prlntea  in  ^lacK  o  ^^  ^^lawful  housing  practice  and  such  other  have  the  right  to  appear  at  such  hearing  in 

a  light-colored  background,  in  not  less  mau  ,Qjj>rmatlon  as  the  Board  by  regulation  may  person  and  through  counsel  and  to  examine 

f ourteen-polnt  type :  require.  Every  complaint  shall  be  held  in  con-  and  cross-examine  witnesses.  The  Board  shall 

'rr  IS  A  VIOLATION  OF  THE  FAIR  HOUSING  ORDI-  fldcnce  by  the  Board  unless  and  until  the  not  be  bound  by  the  strict  rules  of  evidence 

NANCE  or  THE OP .  complainant    and    the    person    complained  prevailing  in  courts  of  law  or  equity.  The 

VIRGINIA,  FOR  AND  PERSON  TO —  agalust  conscut  to  Its  being  made  public  or  testimony    taken    at    the    hearing    shall    be 

( 1 1  Deny  housing  accommodations  to  any  a  hearing  such  as  is  described  in  Paragraphs  under  oath  or  affirmation  and  shall  be  tran- 

oerson  because  of  race,  color,  religion,  ances-  (5)  and  (6)  hereunder  Is  begun.  A  complaint  scribed. 

tnr  or  national  origin;  shall  be  filed  vrlthln  ninety  (90)  days  after  (g,   if  ypon  all  the  evidence  at  the  hear- 

(2)    DUcriminate  against  any  person  be-  the  date  of  the   alleged   unlawful   housing  t^g  the  Board  shall  find  that  the  respondent 

cause  of  race,  color,  reUglon,  ancestry  or  na-  practice.  has  committed  or  is  committing  any  unlaw- 

tlonal  origin  with  respect  to  the  terms,  con-  ( 2 )   upon  the  filing  of  such  a  complaint  f yi  housing  practice,  the  Board  shall  state  its 

ditlons  or  privileges  of  housing  accommoda-  the  Board  shall  make  such  investigation  as  findings  and  conclusions  and  shall  Issue  and 

tions   or   in   the   furnishing   of   facilities   or  ^^  deems  appropriate  to  determine  whether  caxise   to   be   served   on   the   respondent   an 

services  In  connection  therewith.  there  Is  probable  cause  to  credit  the  alle-  order  requiring  the  respondent  to  cease  and 

B    No  real  estate  broker,  real  estate  sales-  gations  of  the  complaint.  If  It  Is  determined  desist  from  such  unlawful  practice  or  prac- 

man  or  other  person  In  the  business  of  build-  after   such  Investigation   that   there   Is    no  tlces  and  to  take  such  affirmative  action  as 

Ine    developing,  selling,  renting  or  leasing  probable  cause  to  credit  the  allegations  of  ^^j^y  ^e  Indicated  to  effectuate  the  purposes 

housing  shall  the  complaint,   the   Board,   vrtthln  five    (5)  of   this  Ordinance,  Including,  if  the  Board  so 

(1)  solicit  the  sale,  lease,  sublease,  rental,  days  after  such  determination,  shall  cause  determines,  reporting  on  the  manner  of  his 
assignment  or  other  transfer  of  housing,  or  to   be    issued    and   served   upon    the    com-  compliance. 

discourage    the    purchase,    lease,    sublease,  piainant  written  notice  of  such  determina-  ^.j,   n  upon  all  the  evidence  at  the  hearing 

rental,  assignment  or  other  transrer  of  hous-  tlon.  The  notice  shall  also  state  that  the  ^^^  Board  shall  find  that  the  respondent  has 

Ing  by  representations  regarding  the  exist-  complaint  will  be  dismissed  unless  within  ten  ^^^  engaged  in  any  unlawful  housing  prac- 

ln|  or  potential  proximity  of  real  property  (lO)  days  after  such  service  the  complainant  ^^^^    the  Board  shall  state  Its  findings  and 

owned   used  or  occupied  by  a  person  or  per-  mes  with  the  Board  a  request  for  a  review  conclusions  and  shall  dismiss  the  complaint, 

sons  of  any  particular  race,  color,  religion,  hearing.  Upon  request  for  such  a  hearing  the  j^otice  of  such  action  shall  be  given  to  the 

ancestry  or  national  origin;  Board  shall  afford  the  complainant  an  oppor-  complainant  and  to  the  respondent. 

(2)  dUplay  a  sign  or  any  other  device  rep-  tunlty  to  appear  before  the  Board  In  person  b  In  a  case  In  which  the  Board  proceeds 
resenting  that  housing  is  available  for  in-  or  by  counsel.  If,  after  such  a  hearing,  the  ^^  ^^  ^^^  initiative,  without  receiving  a 
soectlon  sale,  lease,  sublease,  rental,  assign-  Board  determines  that  no  probable  cause  ^^^^^^  complaint,  the  procedure  followed 
ment  or  other  transfer  when  In  fact  It  is  not  exists  for  crediting  the  allegations  or  the  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  prescribed  in  subsection  A. 
so  available  complaint,  the  complaint  shall  be  dlsnUssed.  ^^^^    mutatis  mutandis.  No  Investigation 

C  A  violation  of  this  section  shall  be  pun-  There  shall  be  no  appeal  from  such  deter-  ^^^^^  ^^  undertaken  by  the  Board  on  its  own 

ishable  bv  a  fine  of  not  more  than  three  mlnatlon  or  other  review  thereof  initiative  if  more  than  ninety  (90)  days  has 

hundred  dollars    ($300)    or   imprisoned  for          (3)   If  the  Board,  after  investigation,  deter-  elapsed  since  the  occurrence  of  the  unlawful 

a  oeriod  not  exceeding  thirty  (30)    days  or  mines  that  there  is  probabe  cause  to  credit  1^^,^^^     practice  that  the  Board  has  reason 

both  **^«  allegations  of  the  complaint.  It  shall  Im-  ^  ^^j  ^^^  occurred.  In  a  case  in  which  a 

SE^  5  Fair  Housing  Board.  There  U  hereby  mediately  endeavor  to  eliminate  the  unlaw-  ^^^^  hearing  Is  held  and  in  which  there  is 

cre^ed  in  the  goverinent  of  the ful  housing  practice  complained  of^  l*!^  ^^  no  complainant,  the  executive  director  of  the 

creaiea  m  uie  g        ^   ^^^^    Housing    Board,  initially  shall  consist  of  conciliation  and  per-  ^^^^^  ^^^^j  ^^  responsible  for  developing  the 

hereVna'fter're'fVrrk  to  as  the  Board,  which  suasion    Unless,    taking    Into    account    the  g^ijientiary  record  before  the  Board.  The  ex- 

shlu  consist  of  five  members,  aU  of  whom  gravity    of    the    unlawful    housing    pract^e  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^y  participate  in  hearings 

shall  re^e  in  the of charged,   the   attitude  of  the   person   com-  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^  complainant. 

The   members   shall   be   appointed    by   the  plained   of   as   manifested   during   the   pre-  ^^  ^^  goard.  In  making  the 

^'"'                  and  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  liminary  Investigation  of  the  complaint   the  i^^^^tlgations,     pursuing    conciliation    and 
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poena*  to  compel  the  attendance  of  wltneaaes 
and  the  production  of  papers,  to  admlnlater 
oaths,   to  make  findings  of  fact  and  Issue 
orden  and  publish  findings  of  fact  and  or- 
ders   m   accordance   with    the   provisions   oT 
this  Ordinance  and  to  make  and  adopt  such 
rulee  and  regulations  which  shall  be  pub- 
lUhed.    as   may    be   necessary   or   proper   for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Ordinance. 
Sw;.  9.  Interlocutory  relief.  If,  at  any  time 
after  the  filing  of  a  complaint  or  Institution 
of  an  investigation  on  Its  own  inltlaUve.  the 
Board  determines  that,  prior  to  the  comple- 
tion of  lU  action  on  the  complaint  or  on  Its 
own  initiative,  the  housing  with  respect  to 
which   the  complaint  Is  made,   or   that  the 
Board  has  reason  to  believe  Is  the  subject  of 
an  unlawful  housing  practice,  may  be  sold, 
rented    or   otherwise   made   unavailable,   or 
other  conduct  may  occur  tending  to  render 
Ineffectual  any  action  the  Board  may  take  to 
remedy   the   alleged   or   suspected    unlawful 
housing  practice,  the  Board  shall  so  certify 
to  the  Commonwealth's  Attorney.  The  Com- 
monwealth's Attorney,  within  two  (2)   days 
of  receiving  such  certification,  shall  apply  to 
a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  for  a  re- 
straining order  or  temporary  Injunction  re- 
straining the  respondent  from  engaging  In 
any  auch  conduct,  including  but  not  limited 
to  reetralnlng  the  respondent  from  making 
unavailable   in   anv   way.   to   the  person   al- 
legedly  discriminated   against,    the   housing 
with   respect   to   which   the   alleged   or  sus- 
pected unlawful  housing  practice,  the  Board 
shall  so  certify  to  the  Commonwealth's  At- 
torney The  Commonwealth's  Attorney,  with- 
in two  (21   days  of  receUIng  such  certifica- 
tion,  shall   apply   to   a   r^ourt   of   competent 
Jurisdiction  for  a  restraining  order  or  tem- 
porary injunction  restraining  the  respondent 
from  engaging  in  any  such  conduct.  Includ- 
ing   but    not    limited    to    restraining    the 
respondent  from  making  unavailable  in  any 
wavTto  the  person  allegedly  discriminated 
against,  the  housing  with  respect  to  which 
the  alleged  or  suspected  unlawful  housing 
practice  has  been  committed. 

SEC  10  Judicial  review.  Any  party  aggrieved 
by  an  order  of  the  Board  entered  after  a 
hearing  hold  pursuant  to  Section  7  of  this 
Ordinance  ma>  have  such  order  reviewed  by 
a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction.  A  review 
proceeding  shall  be  instituted  by  filing  with 
the  court  a  petition  for  review  naming  the 
Board  as  respondent.  A  copy  of  the  petition 
shall  be  served  upon  the  Commonwealths 
Attorney,  who  shall  see  that  the  record  of 
the  proceeding  in  which  the  order  wa«  en- 
tered shall  be  certified  to  him  by  the  Board 
and  shall  transmit  the  same  to  the  clerk  of 
the  court  The  Commonwealth's  Attorney 
shall  represent  the  Board  In  every  review 
proceeding.  No  petition  for  review  may  be 
filed  more  than  thirty  (30)  days  after  the 
date  of  service  of  the  order  of  which  review 
Is  sought. 

Sec  11.  Enforcement  by  the  Court.  If  the 
respondent  refuse*  or  falU  to  comply  with 
any  order  of  the  Board.  Including  any  order 
m  the  nature  of  subpoenas  commanding  the 
attendance  of  wltneseee  or  the  production 
of  documents,  the  Board  shall  certify  the 
matter  to  the  Commonwealth's  Attorney, 
who  shall  bring  an  action  In  a  court  of  com- 
petent Jurisdiction  to  secure  enforcement  of 
or  compliance  with  the  order.  In  the  case  of 
an  order  to  cease  and  deelst  from  engagement 
m  any  unlawful  housing  practice  the  Board 
shall  certify  the  entire  record  of  lU  proceed- 
ings to  the  Commonwealth's  Attorney.  In 
proceedings  under  this  section,  as  well  as 
those  brought  under  Section  10  of  this  Ordi- 
nance, the  findings  of  the  Board  shall  be 
accepted  by  the  court  If  they  are  supported 
by  substantial  evidence  In  the  record  con- 
sidered as  a  whole. 

Sec.  12.  Other  remedlea.  Nothing  herein 
shaU  prevent  any  person  from  exercising  any 
right  or  seeking  any  remedy  to  which  he 
might  otherwise  be  entitled  or  from  fUln« 


any  complaint  with  any  other  agency.  Any 
person  who  has  been  subjected  to  any  act  of 
discrimination  prohibited  by  Section  3  of  this 
Ordinance  shall  be  entitled  to  sue  for  dam- 
ages. Injunction  or  other  civil  relief. 

Sec  13.  Severability.  The  provUlona  of  this 
Ordinance  are  severable  and  If  any  provisions, 
sentence,  clause,  section  or  part  thereof  is 
held  Illegal.  Invalid,  or  unconstitutional  or 
Inapplicable  to  any  person  or  clrcumsUnce, 
such  Illegality.  Invalidity.  unconstltutlonaUty 
or  Inapplicability  shall  not  affect  or  Impair 
any  of  the  remaining  provisions,  sentences, 
clauses,  sections,  or  parts  of  the  ordinance, 
or  their  application  to  other  persons  or  clr- 
cumstancee.  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
legUlatlve  Intent  that  this  Ordinance  would 
have  been  adopted  If  such  Illegal.  Invalid  or 
unconstitutional  provisions,  sentence,  clause, 
section  or  part  had  not  been  included  there- 
in, and  If  the  person  or  cUcumstance  to 
which  the  ordinance  or  any  part  thereof  Is 
Inapplicable  had  been  specifically  exempted 
therefrom. 


Appendix  B 

RESOLtJTION 

Whereas,  numerous  citizens  of  the  City  of 
Alexandria  have  requested  the  City  CouncU 
to  adopt  a  policy  with  respect  to  segregated 
housing  patterns  In  the  City: 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  City 
Council  of  the  City  of  Alexandria  that  the 
City  CouncU  In  the  Interest  of  progress  In 
human  relations  and  the  orderly  growth  of 
the  City,  urge  that  home  owners,  apartment 
owners,  mortgage  lenders,  and  all  real  estate 
agents  negotiating  the  sale  and  or  rental  of 
homes  or  apartments  within  the  City  of  Alex- 
andria voluntarily  and  publicly  adopt  the 
policy  of  selling  and  renting  property,  homes 
and  apartments  to  persons  who  qualify,  with- 
out regard  to  race,  creed  or  national  origin. 

And  be  It  further  resolved,  that  thU  resolu- 
tlon  be  made  public  so  that  any  Interested 
organizations  and  /or  Individuals  may  Join  or 
support  this  appeal. 

CiTT  CotJNcn,.  CrrT  or  Alexandeia,  Va. 

OcTOBxa  24.  1967. 

RESOLUTION 

Whereas,  the  City  Council  of  Fairfax  sup- 
ports and  takes  pride  In  the  efforts  of  In- 
dividuals and  groups  In  the  City  of  Fairfax 
to  Improve  understanding  and  cooperation 
between  different  groups  In  our  community, 
and  to  seek  equality  of  opportunity  for  all; 
and 

Whereas,  the  City  Council  recognizes  that 
It  Is  the  moral  right  of  every  person  regard- 
less of  race,  color,  creed,  or  national  origin 
to  buy.  build  or  rent  a  home  In  the  area  of 
hU  choice,  consistent  with  his  ability  to  pay; 

Now,  therefore,  we,  the  members  of  the 
City  Council  of  the  City  of  Fairfax  do  hereby 
call  upon  all  home  owners,  realtors,  builders, 
developers,  and  financial  Institutions  operat-  ^ 
Ing  in  this  City,  voluntarily  to  rent,  sell ' 
and  make  housing  loans  available  to  Individ- 
uals without  regard  to  race,  religion,  color 
or  national  origin. 

CrrT  conMcn..  Crrr  or  FAnvAX.  Va. 

NOVEMBEE  7.  1967. 

RESOLUTION   OP  OPEN    HOUSING 

Whereas,  segregation  In  housing  Is  a  vio- 
lation of  the  basic  human  right  of  equality  of 
opportunity,  and  a  contributing  factor  In  and 
to  poverty,  unemployment,  and  social  unrest; 
and 

Whereas,  recently  reported  experience  has 
demonstrated  that  the  policy  of  open  oc- 
cupancy wherever  It  has  been  adopted  In  the 
United  States  does  not  reduce  or  adversely 
affect  property  values;  and 

Whereas,  orderly  transition  from  segre- 
gated open  housing  requires  enlightened  co- 
operation of  citizens  and  real  estate  bro- 
kers and  agents  with  public  authorities,  and 


Is  most  likely  to  be  successful  if  undertak- 
en over  a  wide  area; 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved:  that  the 
Town  Council  of  Vienna  advocates  complete 
support  of  the  principle  of  voluntary  open 
housing  In  Vienna  and  environs;   and 

That  It  be  further  resolved:  That  the 
Town  Council's  statement  of  Its  position  on 
the  principle  of  open  housing  receive  the 
widest  distribution,  to  include  newspapers, 
radio  and  television  stations  throughout  Vir- 
ginia, and  to  real  estate  brokers  and  agenU 
doing    business    in    and    near    Vienna. 

Adopted  at  regular  meeting  of  Vienna 
Town  Council,  November  7, 1966. 

A  RESOLtJTION 

Whereas,  the  Bl-raclal  Commission  ap- 
parently has  been  faced,  for  at  least  the  past 
two  years,  with  Increasing  numbers  of  com- 
plaints concerning  problems  of  segregated 
housing  patterns  within  the  City  and  has 
made  heroic,  but  unsuccessful,  efforts  to  solve 
the  problem,  and 

Whereas,  a  survey  of  rental  housing  or- 
dered by  the  Defense  Department  reveals 
that    segregation    policies    exist    here. 

Now  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  City  of  Fredericksburg  that  the 
Council,  in  the  Interest  of  progress  In  hu- 
man relations  and  the  orderly  growth  of  our 
City  request  that  the  Fredericksburg  Board 
of  Realtors  and  all  Real  Estate  Agents  nego- 
tiating the  sale  and/or  rental  of  homes  or 
apartments  within  the  City  volunUrlly  and 
publicly  adopt  the  policy  of  selling  and  rent- 
ing property,  homes  and  apartments  to  per- 
sons who  qualify,  without  regard  to  race, 
creed  or  national  origin,  except  where  an  un- 
solicited written  statement  from  the  owner 
forbids  such  a  sale  or  rental. 

And  be  It  further  resolved,  that  this  reso- 
lution be  made  public  so  that  any  interested 
organizations    and 'or   Individuals   may    Join 
or  support  this  appeal. 
September  12.  1967. 

Crrr     Council,     Crrr     or    Fredericks- 
burg, Va. 

Appendix  C 
LEGAL  AUTHoarrY  op  local  governments  in 

VIRGINIA  to  enact  PAIR  HOUSING  LAWS* 

Pair  housing  laws  have  been  upheld  by 
courts  throughout  the  country  as  valid  exer- 
cises of  the  police  power— the  power  to  leg- 
islate for  the  public  health,  safety  and  gen- 
eral welfare.  In  Virginia,  counties,  cities  and 
towns  possess  such  power  under  statutory 
grants  by  the  General  Assembly.  (Sections 
15.1-510,  15.1-839.  Code  of  VlrglnU  (1950)). 
Leading  court  decisions  In  the  states 
where  there  are  fair  housing  laws  reveal  a 
clearly  favorable  Judicial  response  to  such 
legislation.  Attacks  on  such  laws  have  com- 
monly been  grounded  on  the  argument  that 
such  an  enactment  does  not  represent  a 
proper  exercise  of  the  police  power,  because 
It  Is  not  reasonably  related  to  the  public 
health,  safety  or  general  welfare.  In  the  lead- 
ing caae  of  Jones  v.  Haridor  Realty  Co.,  37 
N,J.  384.  181  A.  2d  481.  485  (1962).  the 
Supreme  Court  of  New  Jersey  aptly  answered 
this  contention  as  follows: 

"Discrimination  against  Negroes  In  the 
sale  and  rental  of  housing  accommodations 
results  m  Inadequate  housing  for  them  and 
In  segregation  In  housing.  They  are  thus 
compelled  In  large  numbers  to  live  in  cir- 
cumscribed areas  under  substandard,  un- 
healthy, unsanitary  and  crowded  living  con- 
ditions. These  conditions  In  turn  produce 
disease,  increased  mortality,  unstable  family 
life,  moral  laxity,  crime,  delinquency,  risk 
of  fire  loss  of  tax  revenue  and  Intergroup 
tensions.  Standards  of  sanitation  have  to  be 


•This  memorandum  has  been  reviewed  by 
a  group  of  attorneys  competent  to  pass  Judg- 
ment of  the  subject  who  tmanlmotisly  concur 
in  the  conclusions  expressed  herein. 


i 


sacrificed  because  strict  enforcement  of 
building  and  health  codes  wUl  simply  make 
a  great  many  people  homeless.  All  of  these 
things  Imperil  the  tranquility  of  a  commu- 
nity In  addlUon.  substandard  and  segre- 
gated housing  complicates  the  problem  of 
public  school  integration.  Manifestly,  m 
their  totality  these  conditions  reveal  an  evU 
which  is  within  the  competency  of  the  law- 
makers to  correct."  (Citations  omitted.)  ' 

In  addition  to  New  Jersey,  the  courts  of 
other  states  have  similarly  sustained  fair 
housing  legislation  as  a  proper  exercise  of 
the  police  power.  Favorable  decisions  have 
been  rendered  In  California.'  Colorado.'  Con- 
necticut,' Massachusetts,"  and  New  York. 
While  the  cases  In  each  of  these  states  have 
involved  the  validity  of  state  fair  housing 
laws  the  same  Judicial  acceptance  accorded 
such  laws  Is  refiected  In  litigation  concern- 
ing municipal  fair  housing  ordinances. 

The  principal  case  involving  a  local  law  Is 
Porter  v    City  of  Oberlin.  1  Ohio  St.  2d  143. 
205   N.E.  2d  363    (1965).  In  which  the  Ohio 
Supreme  Court  generally  sustained  the  va- 
lidity of  the  Ol)erlln  fair  housing  ordinance 
on  the  basis  of  the  city's  police  power.  The 
Oberlin   ordinance    was   challenged   on   the 
ground,  among  others,  that  It  was  an  un- 
reasonable deprivation  of   individual  prop- 
erty   and    contract    rights,    particularly    the 
right  to  dispose  of  one's  property  to  whom- 
ever one  pleases.  The  court  noted,  however, 
that  to  permit  discrimination  would  Inter- 
fere with  the  inalienable  right  of  the  person 
discriminated  against  to  acquire  property.' 
The  court  concluded  that  the  police  power 
possessed  by  the  City  ol  Oberlin  "clearly  in- 
cludes the  power  to  prohibit  the  owner  of 
property  from  discriminating,  in  Its  sale  or 
rental  or  In  the  terms,  condlUons  and  privi- 
leges of  such  sale  or  rental,  against  any  per- 
son purely  because  of  race,  creed  or  color."  • 
In   other   cases   where   the   validity   of   fair 
housing    ordinances    has    been    called    Into 
question   they   have   been   similarly  upheld. 
There  has  been  litigation  Involving  such  or- 
dinances m  Chicago,'  New  York  City,'"  Pitts- 
burgh "   and   the  District  of  Columbia."  A 
broader    civil    rights    ordinance    In    Kansas 
City    which    prohibited    discrimination    on 
the  basis  of  race  by  hotels,  motels  and  res- 
taurants, has  been  sustained  by  the  Missouri 


'Accord:  David  v.  Vesta  Co..  45  N.J.  301, 
212  A.  2d  345.  351-352  (1965). 

■:  Bvrks  v  Poppy  Construction  Co.,  57  Gal. 
2d  463,  370  P.  2d  313,  817  (1962). 

s  Colorado  Anti-DUcrimination  Commis- 
sion v.  Case.  151  Colo,  235,  380  P.  2d  34,  41-42 

tSwanson  v.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 
6  Race  Rel.  Rep.  841,  842  ( 1961) . 

'  Massachusetts  Commission  Against  Dis- 
crimination v.  Colangelo.  344  Mass.  387,  182 
N  E.  2d  595.  599-600  ( 1962) . 

•  New  York  State  Commission  Against  Dis- 
crimination v.  Pelham  Hall  Apartments.  Inc.. 
10  Misc.  2d  334.  170  N.Y.S.  2d  750.  758-759 
(1958) ;  Cooney  v.  Katsen.  41  Misc.  2d  236.  245 
N.Y.S.!2d  548  (1963). 

'  205  N  E.  2d  at  367.  Citing  Article  I.  Section 
1  of  the  Ohio  constitution.  A  similar  provi- 
sion Is  contained  In  the  Virginia  constitution. 
Article  I.  Section  1.  of  this  State's  constitu- 
tion declares  that  all  men  "have  certain  In- 
herent rights."  among  them  being  that  of 
"acquiring  and  possessing  property." 
«  205  N.E.  2d  at  368. 

»  Chicago  Real  Estate  Board  v.  City  of  Chi- 
cago 36  III.  2d  530.  224  N.E.  2d  793  (1967). 

'«  Martin  V.  City  of  New  York.  22  Misc.  389. 
201  N.Yfi.  2d  111  (1960). 

1"  Stdbiton  Land  Co.  v.  City  of  Pittsburgh.  8 
Race  Rtl.  L.  Rep.  1580,  1585-1586  (1963). 

i:  Filippo  V.  Real  Estate  CommUsion  of  the 
District!  of  Columbia,  D.C.  Ct.  of  App.  223  A. 
2d  268/273-274  (1966);  and  see  District  of 
Coluvibia  V.  John  R.  Thompson  Co.,  346  U.S. 
10<>?i08-109  (1963). 


Supreme  Court  as  a  valid  exercise  of  local 
police  power." 

The  police  power  of  local  governments  in 
Virginia  has  been  broadly  construed  by  the 
State's  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals.  As  the 
court  said  In  a  leading  case  upholding  the 
validity  of  a  residential  zoning  ordinance. 
West  Bros.  Brick  Co.  v.  City  of  Alexandria, 
169  Va.  271,  192  S.E.  881,  886  (1937)  :" 

"The  [police]  power  is  not  limited  to  regu- 
lations designed  to  promote  public  health, 
public  morals,  or  public  safety,  or  to  the 
suppression  of  what  Is  offensive,  disorderly, 
or  unsanitary,  but  extends  to  so  dealing  with 
conditions  which  exist  as  to  bring  out  of 
them  the  greatest  welfare  of  the  people  by 
promoting  public  convenience,  or  general 
prosperity." 

There  Is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  this 
liberal    construction    of    local    government 
police  power  would  not  be  followed  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Appeals  In  upholding  the 
validity  of  fair  housing  legislation.  Further, 
If  the  court  should  take  a  more  restrictive 
view  of  the  police  power,  and  fall  to  sustain 
such  a  law,  thereby  departing  from  prece- 
dents established  In  other  states,  there  is 
strong   reason   to  believe   that  Its  decUlon 
would  be  subject  to  reversal  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  Likewise,  if  any  offi- 
cial of  the  State  Government  or  If  the  Gen- 
eral  Assembly  should  take  any   action  de- 
signed to  Impede  or  restrict  the  adoption  of 
local  fair  housing  legislation,  such  state  ac- 
tion would  be  of  doubtful  constitutionality 
and   would   be   vulnerable   to   court   attack. 
For  it  Is  now  clear  that  a  state  may  not  In- 
trude   itself   into    a   matter   of   this   nature 
In  a  vsray  that  Its  actions  may  be  construed 
as  sanctioning  private  racial  discrimination 
in  the  housing  market.  This  was  made  clear 
by  the  recent  decision  In  Reitman  v.  Mulkey, 
387  U.S.  369.  where  the  Supreme  Court  held 
that  California's  Proposition  14  was  violative 
of  the  Federal  Constitution.  Proposition  14, 
which  amended  the  state  constitution,  not 
only  repealed  California's  fair  housing  law, 
but  further  prohibited  the  state  or  any  mu- 
nicipality   from    enacting    such    legislation. 
The  Supreme  Court  held  that  by  adopting 
the   proposition,   the  state   "authorized   and 
constltutlonallzed  the  private  right  to  dis- 
criminate"   and    that    this   degree    of    state 
sanction  to  racial  discrimination  violated  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment.  It  Is  a  reasonable 
conclusion  that  any  effort  by  the  State  of 
Virginia  to  Interfere  with  a  locality's  adop- 
tion of  a  fair  housing  law  under  Its  police 
power  would  be  invalid  under  the  ruling  In 
the  Reitman  case. 


Fair  Housing  in  Northern  Virginia — Ques- 
tions AND  Answers 
( Prepared  by  the  Committee  for  Open  Occu- 
pancy Legislation    (COOL).  P.O.  Box  277, 
Falls  Church.  Va.,  February  1968) 
Northern    Virginia    suburbs    adjacent    to 
Washington.   D.C.   have   experienced   a   phe- 
nomenal  growth  In  population  in   the  past 
decade.  Only  a  few  of  those  moving  Into  the 
area  during  this  period  have  been  Negroes 
or  members  of  other  minority  groups.  Part 
of  the  reason  is  economic,  but  a  major  con- 
trlbuUng   factor   has    been   the   inability   of 
Negroes  to  secure  housing  in  communities  of 

their  choice. 

Discrimination  against  Negroes  deprives 
them  of  the  same  opportunity  enjoyed  by 
other  persons  to  obtain  desirable  living  ac- 
commodations. It  has  become  Increasingly 
clear  that  fair  housing  ordinances  are  needed 
in  the  Nortiiern  Virginia  Jurisdictions  to  end 
discrimination  in  the  sale  or  renwl  of  hous- 


"  Marshall  v.  Kansas  City,  355  S.W.  2d  877, 
882-883  (1962). 

i«  Quoting  from  Wulfsohn  v.  Burden.  241 
N.Y.  288,  150  N.E.  120,  122  (1925);  see  also 
Weber  City  Sanitation  Commission  v.  Craft, 
199  Va.  1140,  87  S.E.  2d  153.  157-160   (1960). 


ing  A  model  ordinance  has  been  proposed  to 
the  governing  body  of  each  Jurisdiction  In 
the  area  by  the  Committee  for  Open  Occu- 
pancy Legislation  (COOL),  a  volunteer  com- 
mittee comprised  of  representatives  of  many 
local  civic  and  religious  organizations.' 
Q.  To  whom  would  the  Fair  Housing  OrdW 

nance  apply?  ,       ,     ^  .„ 

A  It  would  apply  to  everyone  Involved  In 
the  sale  or  rental  of  housing  units:  real  es- 
tate brokers  and  salesmen,  agents,  managers, 
apartment  owners,  builders,  lenders,  and 
owners  of  property.  It  would  not  apply  to 
persons  who   rent  out   rooms  In   their   own 

homes.  ^       ,„_, 

Q.  How  would  it  apply  to  a  homeowner 
who  wanted  to  rent  or  sell  hU  house? 

A  The  owner  would  go  through  the  usual 
channels  of  putting  his  house  up  for  sale 
or  rental.  He  would  not  be  forced  to  sell  or 
rent  to  the  first  person  Interested  In  the 
property.  The  prospective  buyer  or  tenant 
would  have  to  meet  whatever  terms  the  own- 
er might  set,  such  as  proof  of  ability  to  pay. 
But  the  proposed  ordinance  would  not  allow 
the  owner  to  refuse  sale  or  rental  because  of 
race,    color,    religion,    ancestry    or    naUonal 

°  Q.  What  happens  to  a  neighborhood  when 
a  Negro  family  moves  In? 

A  In  the  past  few  years,  about  100  Negro 
famiUes  have  moved  Into  previously  all- 
white  neighborhoods  In  Northern  Virginia. 
White  residents  have  not  moved  out.  Neigh- 
borhood stability  has  been  maintained.  The 
Negro  family  who  may  move  into  your  neigh- 
borhood Is  likely  to  have  the  same  general 
income,  educational  background,  and  living 
habits  as  yours. 

Q  What  happens  to  property  values  when 
a  Negro  family  moves  into  a  neighborhood? 
A  Nothing.  Experience  In  Northern  Vir- 
ginia—and  throughout  the  United  States- 
demonstrates  beyond  question  that  property 
values  are  not  affected  when  Negro  families 
move  into  a  previously  all-white  neighbor- 
hood. 1 J 
Certainly,  lowering  of  property  values  could 
be  caused  by  panic  selling  on  the  part  of 
white  homeowners.  But  the  proposed  fair 
housing  ordinance  prohibits  unscrupulous 
•block-busting"  practices  intended  to  pro- 
mote panic  selling  by  stimulating  fears  of 
racial,  religious,  or  ethnic  changes  in  the 
neighborhood.  Experience  In  suburban  Wash- 
ington communities  indicates  white  residents 

do  not  panic. 

Q  Why  do  we  need  an  ordinance?  cant 
fair  housing  be  accomplished  voluntarily? 

A  Fair  housing  laws  help  achieve  the  basic 
American  principle  of  equality  of  opportunity 
for  all  Negro  Americans,  including  those  who 
are  fighting  and  dying  for  their  country,  are 
now  being  denied  such  equality. 

Voluntary  approaches  have  demonstrated 
that  residents  of  Northern  Virginia  accept  in- 
tegration. But  such  means  are  inadequate  to 
assure  a  truly  open  market. 

The  ordinance  will  also  protect  against  the 
creation  of  new  ghetto  areas,  since  without 
fair  housing  legislation  many  brokers  tend  to 
show  Negroes  houses  only  In  areas  where 
Negro  families  have  already  settled. 

Q.  Doesn't    the    ordinance    deny    property 

rights? 

A  The  right  to  own  property  is  in  no  way 
impaired  by  the  proposed  ordinance,  and  the 
right  to  acquire  property  is  significantly 
strengthened. 

Laws  often  have  the  effect  of  placing  rea- 
sonable limitations  on  the  use  of  property  in 
order  to  achieve  significant  gains  in  human 
rights  and  to  advance  the  welfare  of  all  citi- 
zens The  fair  housing  ordinance  limits  only 
the  so-called  'right"  to  discriminate,  and 
such  a  limitation  is  minimal  compared  to 
such    well-accepted    regulations    as    zoning. 


•  Copies  of  the  ordinance  and  accompany- 
ing report  are  available  from  the  committee. 
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building    code*,    and    maximum    occupancy 

law».  _  .    . 

Q.  How  many  areas  already  have  fair  hous- 
ing laws?  ^  w  . 
A  As  of  January  1968.  21  states  and  about 
80  local  JurUdlctlons  had  fair  housing  laws 
Half  of  the«e  states  and  about  two-thirds  of 
the  localities  prohibit  discrimination  In  all 
residential  house  sales  and  most  rentals  And 
the  trend  Is  toward  more  comprehensive  cov- 
erage. In  the  past  two  years,  seven  states  have 
strengthened  their  laws. 

Q.  How  would  the  proposal  ordinance  be 
enforced? 

A.  Enforcement  would  be  primarily  by 
conciliation  That  Is  the  way  99'^.  of  the 
complaints  In  the  country  are  settled  under 
fair  housing  laws. 

When  the  Pair  Housing  Board  that  would 
be  established  under  the  ordinance  receives 
a  complaint  charging  violation  of  the  or- 
dinance. It  would  first  try  to  establUli  the 
facts  by  quiet  Investigation.  If  there  Is 
no  evidence  of  discrimination,  the  matter 
would  be  dropped  If  there  appears  to  be 
substance  to  the  complaint,  the  Board  would 
try  to  get  the  problem  settled  between  the 
two  parties. 

If  the  parties  still  couldn't  agree,  a  public 
hearing  would  be  held  to  establish  the  facts. 
The  Board  could  then  order  compliance  with 
the  ordinance.  Only  as  a  last  resort  would 
a  violation  be  sent  to  the  coiirts  for  action. 
The  ordinance  Is  not  a  criminal  law.  eeaen- 
tlally.  but  rather,  places  principal  reliance 
on  civil  court  remedies  aimed  at  getting 
housing  for  minority  group  members  who  are 
the  victims  of  discrimination — the  law  Is  not 
Intended  to  be  punitive. 

Adoption  of  fair  hotislng  ordinances  by 
Northern  Virginia  Jurisdictions  is  supported 
by  the  following  (partial  listing) : 

Fairfax  County  Council  on  Human  Rela- 
tions. 

Fairfax  County  Community  Action  Pro- 
gram 

Fairfax  County  Democratic  Committee. 
League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  Fairfax 
Area. 

Fairfax  County  Wide  Citizens  Association. 
Fairfax    County    Branch.    National    Asso- 
ciation   for    the    Advancement    of    Colored 
People. 

Fairfax  County  Citizens  Commutes  for 
Adequate  Ho\islng 

Vienna  Human  Rights  and  Community 
Relations  Commission. 

Annandale  Christian  Community  for 
Action. 

Gum  Springs  Citizens  Association. 
Fairfax  City  Area  Housing  Council. 
Alexandria    Branch.    Washington    Urban 
League. 

Alexandria   Branch.    National    Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People. 
Alexandria  Council  on  Human  Relations. 
Alexandria  Democratic  Committee. 
Alexandria  Economic  Opportunities  Com- 
mission. 

Durant  Civic  Association. 
Arlington  Council  on  Human  Relations. 
Arlington  Community  Action  Program. 
League  of  Women  Voters  of  Arlington. 
Arlington  Branch.  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People. 
Arlington  Education  Association. 
Arlington  Branch.  American  Association  of 
University  Women. 

Arlington  County  Democratic  Committee. 
Arlington  Young  Democrats. 
Langston  Citizens  Association. 
ACCESS.  ^^ 

American  Federation  of  Government  Em- 
ployees. 

American  Veterans  Committee. 
Northern  Virginia  Fair  Housing,  Inc. 
Northern    Virginia    Women's    Democratic 
Club. 
Washington  Housing  Council. 
Northern  Virginia  Chapter.  National  Capi- 
tal Area  ClvU  Liberties  Union. 


Council  of  Churches  of  Greater  Washing- 
ton. 

The  Most  Reverend  John  J.  RuJ-sell.  Catho- 
lic Bishop  of  Virginia. 

The  Right  Reverend  Samuel  B.  Chilton, 
Episcopal  Suffragan  Bishop  of  VlrgUUa. 

Washington  City  Presbytery.  United  Pres- 
byterian Church.  UJS.A. 

Greater  Washington  Association  of  Uni- 
tarlan-Unlversallst  Churches. 

Virginia  Methodist  Board  of  Christian  So- 
cial Concerns.  .  ,  „m 

Potomac  Association.  ChrUtlan  Social  Edu- 
cation and  Action  Committee,  United  Church 
of  Christ.  ^    „ 

Jewish    Community    Council    of    Greater 

Washington. 

Langley  Hill  Friends  Meeting. 

Christian  Family  Movement. 

Catholic  Interracial  Council  of  Northern 
Virginia. 

Ecumenical  Dialogue  Group  Experiment. 

Church  Women  United  of  Arlington. 

Council  of  Catholic  Women. 

Fairfax  Council  of  Church  Women  United, 
Executive  Committee. 

Episcopal  Society  for  Cultural  and  Racial 

Unity.  « 

Commutes  on  Christian  Social  Concerns  of 
the  Arlington  District.  Methodist  Church. 
Presbyterian  Interracial  Council. 
Unltarlan-Unlversallst    Ministers    Associa- 
tion of  Northern  Virginia. 


NoRTHnN  ViaoiNiA  PAia  Hotrsiwo.  Inc. 

Should  I  move  to  a  Northern  Virginia  Sub- 
urb? How  Would  I  Be  Received?  ^^ 

Should  I  Welcome  a  Negro  as  a  Neighbor? 
Should  I  Sell  My  House  to  a  Negro? 

OtTR    OBJXCnV* 

Whoever  you  are,  colored  or  white,  the 
problem  of  segregated  housing  affects  us  all. 
It  is  of  our  making.  It  Infectt  our  society. 
We  can  solve  It.  If  we  wUl— and  make  our 
community  a  better  place  for  ourselves  and 
our  children.  The  solution  Is  to  help  Negro 
famlUes  buy  or  rent  In  neighborhoods  of 
their  choice  as  freely  as  anyone  else.  To  this 
end  Northern  Virginia  Fair  Housing.  Inc.  has 
been  organized. 

Metropolitan  Washington  U  webbed  with 
walls  of  prejudice  and  Indifference  which 
prevent  Negro  families  from  moving  out 
from  the  center  of  the  city  to  the  suburbs. 
Many  of  these  families  have  incomes,  posi- 
tions and  backgrounds  typical  of  suburban 

residents.  j„_^ 

These  walls  of  prejudice  must  come  down. 
For  as  increasing  numbers  of  Negroes  move 
North  m  search  of  equal  opportunities,  new 
ghettos,  poisonous  and  explosive,  are  being 
formed  In  the  hearts  of  northern  cities.  To- 
day the  capital  is  predominantly  Negro.  But 
Negroes  comprise  only  about  fl%  of  suburban 
Washington's  population. 

Here  as  elsewhere  In  America,  Negroes,  a 
century  after  emancipation,  are  demanding 
their  fuU  rights  as  citizens.  Recent  events 
make  clear  that  these  rights.  In  housing  as 
in  other  areas  of  life,  cannot  longer  be  with- 
held  without  more  hostllUy  and  more  blood- 
shed than  we  have  already  suffered.  In  hous- 
ing It  Is  up  to  us  to  work  out  new  patterns 
of  living  that  are  In  keeping  with  the  times— 
and  with  our  most  fundamental  democratic 
and  rellglpus  beliefs. 

Northern  Virginia  Fair  Housing,  Inc..  like 
more  than  500  similar  groups  across  the  na- 
tion. Is  prepared  to  offer  practical  help 
through  Its  housing  Information  service  and 
community  relations  advUors.  to  citizens  In 
thU  area  who  would  welcome  equal  housing 
opportunities  for  all  In  their  own  communl- 

NVPH  works  closely  with  many  Uke- 
mlnded  groups  such  as  the  Urban  League 
and  Human  Relations  Councils.  The  Metro- 
politan Washington  Housing  Program  of  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee  con- 
tributes Invaluable  professional  services. 


QUESTIONS  AKB  ANSWDW  TO*   WHTT*  PEOPCBTT 
OWNTKS 

1  Will  the  value  of  my  property  fall  If  a 
Negro  family  moves  into  ovir  neighborhood? 
Information  received  to  date  on  resale 
prices  of  houses  in  Maryland  and  Virginia 
shows  that  property  values  are  not  disturbed 
when  Negro  families  move  into  previously  all- 
white  communities.  Elsewhere  in  the  nation, 
a  seven-city  study  of  10.000  real  estate  sales 
over  a  12 -year  period  also  contradicts  the 
myth  that  values  fall  when  a  Negro  family 
comes  to  a  white  surburb.  In  fact,  the  study 
shows  that  prices  are  four  times  as  likely  to 
increase  or  remain  the  same  as  they  are  to 
decline. 
2.  Will  the  new  neighbors  take  good  care 

of  their  property?  

Experience  has  shown  that  minority  group 
families  who  move  into  your  neighborhood 
take  great  pride  In  their  homes  and  keep  up 
their  property  as  well  as  or  better  than  their 
neighbors.  .  ,    , 

3  Is  the  arrival  of  a  Negro  family  likely 
to  lead  to  a  shift  to  an  all-Negro  neighbor- 

hood?  _     ^  , 

This    Is    up    to   the    neighborhood.   Only 
the  fear  of  such  a  shift  will  make  It  hap. 
pen.  Now  that  It  Is  more  and  more  common 
for  Negroes  to  buy  homes  In  previously  all- 
white  suburbs,  the  old  fears  about  falling 
property  values,  etc.  are  losing  their  force, 
and  reports  of  panic  selling  are  rare.  Part  of 
this  is  due  to  the  fair  housing  groups  that 
have   been  formed  across   the  nation.  New 
Negro  neighbors  are  welcomed  smoothly  In 
most  instances,  and  the  neighborhood  carries 
on   as  before.   In   such  communities   white 
famlUes  have  repeatedly  purchased  property 
adjacent  to  non-white  newcomers.  It  Is  true 
that  there  Is  a  tendency  of  minority  groups 
to  maintain  old.  segregated  patterns  of  Hy- 
ing. However,  as  equality  of  opportunity  In 
Jobs  and  education  becomes  a  reality,  the 
pressures  for  normal,  free  conditions  in  hous- 
ing will  eventually  increase.  The  movement 
toward  the  suburbs  will  inevitably  quicken. 
The   formation    of    additional    ghetto   com- 
munities Is  unhealthy  and  unjust  and  will 
create   explosive    social    tensions.    To    avoid 
this.   NVFH   Is   striving   to   work   out   sane 
and  progressive  housing  policies  now. 

4.  What  about  social  relations  with  mi- 
nority group  neighbors? 

Similarity  of  interests,  backgrounds  and 
tastes  determine  the  extent  and  character 
of  any  social  relationships.  What  neighbors 
expect  and  deserve  is  respect,  courtesy  and  a 
reasonable  degree  of  privacy. 

6.  Is  It  fair  to  my  neighbors  to  sell  or  rent 
to  a  Negro  family?  ,  .     ^ 

Certainly  the  feelings  of  old  friends  and 
neighbors  are  bound  to  be  a  factor  In  yotir 
decision.  And  some  of  them  may  not  favor 
open  housing.  But  this  must  be  balanced 
against  other  factors  just  as  real:   denying 
a  family  the  home  they  want  and  need— and 
an  opportunity  for  them  to  live  and  bring 
up  their  children  as  first  class  citizens.  With 
good  management,  your  neighbors  will  sxifler 
neither  financial  loss  nor  community  fric- 
tion. If  your  neighbors  are  simply  prejudiced 
against    Negroes,     you    must    ask    yourseU 
whether  this  should  prevent  you  from  help- 
ing a  family  to  a  better  life— and  from  giv- 
ing your  unprejudiced  neighbors  a  chance 
to  help  realize  the  promise  of  Americas  de- 
mocracy. To  those  who  favor  fair  housing  "in 
principle"    but    think    It    should    happen 
"naturally,"  point  out  that  Integration  al- 
ways   takes    initiative    and    courage,     and 
seldom  occvirs  of  Its  own  accord.  In  almost  aU 
circumstances  you  will  not  only  be  fair  to 
your   community    If    you    sell    to    a   Negro 
famUy— you    will    be   doing   It   a   favor   by 
expressing  In  action  an  establUhed  American 
principle. 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS  FOR  PROSPECTIVE 
BUYERS 

1,  Should  I  move  to  a  Northern  Virginia 
suburb? 
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Northern  Virginia  offers  some  of  the  most 
attractive  suburban  communities  in  the 
capital  area.  Several  of  the  larger  garden 
apartments  have  announced  an  open  occu- 
pancy rental  policy.  NVFH  has  a  wide 
variety  of  individual  homes  available  on  an 
unrestricted  basis.  For  most  middle-Income 
families,  Virginia  taxes  are  lower  than  either 
Maryland  or  the  District  of  Columbia. 

2.  How  can  I  buy  or  rent  a  home  in  north- 
ern Virginia? 

Call  the  NVFH  Housing  Information  Serv- 
ice (524-4452)  If  you  desire  a  list  of  homes 
or  apartments  In  the  price  range  and  local- 
ity you  want.  NVFH  will  be  glad  to  arrange 
to  have  any  you  select  shown  to  you.  You 
may  also  want  to  talk  about  the  neighbor- 
hood with  a  NVFH  community  relations  per- 
son who  lives  there. 

3.  How  are  Negroes  received  In  previously 
all-white  communities? 

Experience  In  both  Virginia  and  Maryland 
indicates  that  Negro  families  who  move  to 
the  suburbs  can  be  received  In  friendly 
fashion  and  take  up  perfectly  normal  lives 
as  members  of  the  community.  More  than 
150  Negro  families,  many  with  the  help 
of  fair  housing  associations,  have  settled  in 
previously  all-white  Virginia  and  Maryland 
suburbs  without  serious  difficulties  of  any 
kind  Where  there  has  been  coolness  on  the 
part  of  some  neighbors,  this  has  been  vastly 
out-balanced  by  the  friendly  support  of  the 
majority  of  neighbors.  At  last  report,  all  the 
Negro  families  involved  felt  that  the  moves 
had  been  highly  successful,  and  that  they 
had  been  well  received  by  their  white  neigh- 
bors Some  have  been  living  in  their  new 
communities  for  as  much  as  eight  years,  en- 
joy It  greatly,  and  would  never  consider  re- 
turning to  segregated  living. 

4.  Are  Northern  Virginia's  schools,  restau- 
rants, and  theaters  integrated? 

Arlington.  Alexandria.  Falls  Church  and 
Fairfax  County  have  integrated  restaurants 
and  theaters.  Most  areas  have  Integrated 
schools,  in  short,  the  situation,  overall,  is 
promising.  Check  vnth  NVFH  about  partlc 
ular  neighborhoods  and  facilities. 

WHAT    TOO    CAN    DO 

If  you  believe  that  a  family's  color  should 
not  bar  It  from  having  the  home  it  wants, 
there  are  several  things  you  can  do.: 

Let  your  friends  and  neighbors  know  how 
vou  feel.  Where  the  changing  of  a  well- 
ingralned  social  pattern  Is  involved,  never 
underesUmate  the  power  of  your  expressed 

opinions.  .  , ^_ 

Know  the  facts.  Much  of  the  uneasiness 
about  open  housing  is  based  on  misinforma- 
tion—or  lack  of  information.  Write  to  NVFH, 
INC  6308  N.  22nd  Street,  Arlington,  Va. 
22205  for  fair  housing  literature  which 
answers  questions  about  property  values, 
community  relations  and  many  other  things. 
When  you  sell  or  rent  your  property.  Insist 
on  Its  being  offered  without  reference  to  race 
or  religion.  Register  your  property  with  the 
NVFH  Housing  InformaUon  Service  (Phone: 
524-4452,  9:30  to  1:00.  Mon.  thru  Frl.). 

When  other  homes  in  your  neighborhood 
are  being  sold  or  rented  tell  the  owner  of 
your  willingness  to  welcome  a  Negro  family. 
Suggest  they  list  their  property  with  NVFH. 
Let  your  Negro  friends  know  about  NVFH. 
If  they  are  looking  fo.r  a  home  In  Northern 
Virginia,  find  out  what  they  want  (price 
range,  number  of  rooms,  etc.)  and  ask  them 
to  list  with  NVFH. 

If  there  Is  an  opportunity  for  a  Negro 
family  to  settle  In  your  neighborhood,  call 
NVFH  for  guidance  in  handling  community 
relations,  or  for  a  person  experienced  in  com- 
munity relations  to  come  to  talk  to  you  and 
your  neighbors. 

Encourage  builders,  real  estate  brokers,  de- 
velopers, and  apartment  owners  to  accept  the 
principles  of  fair  housing.  They  have  a  moral 
and  social  responsibility  to  do  so.  It  Is  in  the 
economic  Interest  of  the  Industry  and  the 
nation  that  the  housing  market  be  broadened. 


And  by  all  means— Join  Northern  Virginia 
Fair  Housing.  Inc. 


NVFH    DIRECTORY 

Housing  Information  Service  (Mon.  thru 
Frl.) .  Telephone  524-4452. 

Membership  and  Fair  Housing  Literature, 
NVFH,  Inc..  6308  N.  22nd  St.,  Arlington.  Va. 

22205. 

Community  Relations  Assistance,  Bernard 
Goodkind,    273-0610;    Doris   Unehan.   JE   2- 

6185.  ,_, 

Speakers'    Bureau.    Carolyn    Hodgin,    TE 

6-8540.  „    ^       ^^ 

Public  InformaUon.  G.  Hinckley  Porter,  SO 

5-8570. 

Board  of  Directors 

Rev.  William  E.  Basom.  Beverly  Hills 
Church,  Alexandria. 

•Mrs.    Mae    Bartek,    Catholic    Interracial 

Rev.  Thomas  J.  Cassldy,  Director  of  Catho- 
lic Charities.  ^  „^  , 

Rev.  A.  B.  Clarke,  Unity  Center  of  Chrls- 
tlHnlty.  Fairfax. 

Rev.  W.  E.  Costner,  Second  Baptist  Churcn. 

Falls  Church.  tt.i,^., 

Mrs.  Lillian  Fecundy.  Washington  Urban 

•David  Gerard,  Staff  Member.  President's 
Committee  Against  Discrimination  in  Hous- 
ing 

Bernard  Goodkind.  Insurance.  Fairfax. 

•E  Leslie  Hamm.  Board  of  Directors. 
Arlington  Council  on  Human  Relations. 

E    B   Henderson.  State  Board,  NAACP. 

J."  Sidney  Holland,  Pres.,  Fairfax  Council  on 
Human  Relations. 

John  Jacobs,  Editor. 

Mrs-.  Louis  Lautier,  Catholic  Interracial 
Council. 

Mrs.  Mary  Livingston,  Housewife,  Alexan- 
dria. 

Lawrence  Latto,  Attorney.  Arlington. 

Rev.  H.  Coleman  McGehee.  Jr.,  Immanuel 
Church  on  the  HUl.  Alexandria. 

Rev.  David  T.  Ray.  Our  Lady  Queen  of 
Peace.  Arlington. 

Rev.  Edward  H.  Redman.  Unitarian  Church 
of  ArUngton. 

Rabbi  Theodore  Steinberg.  Agudas  Achlra 
Congregation.  Alexandria. 

Mrs.  Marjorle  Zitzmann.  Housewife.  Arling- 
ton. 

Officers 

Charles  Dell,  President,  Vice  President.  Na- 
tional Capital  Clearing  House  for  Neighbor- 
hood Democracy. 

Marlon  Johnson.  Vice  President,  Lt.  coi. 
AUS  (Ret.),  Vice  Pres.  Alexandria  Council  on 
Human  Relations. 

Annette  Goldreyer  (Mrs.),  Secretary,  Fair- 
fax Council  on  Human  Relations. 

Don  Patch,  Treasurer,  Chairman,  Housing 
Committee,  Fairfax  Council  on  Human  Rela- 
tions. 


Mr  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 26  the  AFL-CIO  Executive  Coun- 
cil in  Bal  Harbour.  Fla..  once  again  came 
out  strongly  and  unequivocally  in  favor 
of  Federal  fair  housing  legislation.  At 
this  point  in  my  remarks.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  included  the  reso- 
lutions and  statements  by  the  executive 
council  Issued  on  that  date. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Urban  Crisis 
(A  sUtement  by  the  AFL-CIO  Executive 

Council.  Bal  Harbour.  Fla.,  Feb.,  26. 1968) 

Last  week  the  President  of  the  United 
States  sent  to  the  Congress  a  challenging 
and  eminently  worthwhile  program  to  meet 
America's  xirban  crisis. 


This  Executive  Council,  which  has  long 
warned  of  the  growing,  festering  problems  of 
America's  cities,  has  also  proposed  vast  and 
far-reaching  solutions  to  these  problems. 

We  are  deeply  gratified  that  the  President  s 
message  proposes  programs  that  match,  in 
many  respects,  our  earlier  proposals. 

The  President  has  proposed  a  lO-year  pro- 
gram to  provide  6  million  P"«'\*<=ly-«^"^,^ 
Sw-  and  moderate-income  ho^sl'^K  "«'^,^° 
meet  the  most  urgent  housing  needs  of  the 

naTion  as  rapidly  as  P^f ''l^ ,»« J^^"^*? 
his  plea-vrtth  which  we  have  joined  whole- 
heartedly—that  the  Congress  enact  fair- 
housing  legislation.  .^„„,er,rn- 
wp  therefore,  support  the  President  s  pro- 
..r^'ln  its  brokd  sense  and  will  reserve  our 
Klid  consents  until  we  testify  on  the 
reflation,  since  the  bills  have  not  as  yet 

^Tut Cdo  wlnTat  this  time  to  state  our 

'r%T:sr::r.oT^:^T^n  vigor,  the 

Prlsid^nt'rplea  fo?  the  full  level  of  appro- 
nn^tlo^  for  the  anti-poverty  program- 
right  u^  to  the  $2.18  billion  authorized 

2  We  hall  the  President's  determination 
to  build  the  housing  America  needs  so  des- 
^rately  The  statistics  of  our  housing  needs 
arfs^ameful-e  million  substandard  units 
thatC^are  occupied  by  20  ™»V°f  n"^^ 
icai^  There  must  be  Ammedlnte,  Intenslfled 
ste^taken-both  by  the  Administration  to 
buim  already  authorized  public  ^o-smg  unl^ 
and  by  the  Congress  to  adopt  the  necessary 
'additional  legislation. 

The  President  has  announced  his  de^r- 
mlnation  to  get  75.000  already  authorteed 
nubile  housing  units  started  this  year  and 
?hat's  a  big  forward  step.  But  the  problem 
s  n  uch  broader  and  the  need  is  much  greater 
and  he  Is  sending  Congress  new  legUlatlve 
proposals  designed  to  meet  these  r^eeds.  It 
is  on  the  detaUs  of  these  new  P^posals  that 
we  reserve  comment  until  the  bills  are  pre- 

.  3  we  regret  that  the  President's  proposals 
will  have  the  ineviteble  result  of  further  in- 
creasing interest  rates  which  we  consider  to 
be  already  far  too  high.  vTe-  do  not  believe 
America  should  be  paying  an  ever  growing 
financial  tribute  to  Its  bankers,  who  aje  al- 
ready extracting  too  much  fr°m  tj^^lr  feUow 
citizens.  We  have  not  and  we  will  not  relax 
our  fight  against  higher  and  higher  interest 
rates  which  we  consider  an  intolerable  burden 
on  the  public  purse  and  on  the  private  purses 
of  Americans.  We  do  not  believe  that  higher 
Interest  rates  are  going  to  produce  the  ur- 
gentiy  needed  acceleration  of  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income housing. 

This  Executive  Council  will  continue  with- 
out abatement  Its  fight  to  solve  the  problem 
of  our  cities.  To  that  end,  we  renew  our  plea 
to  the  Congress  to  start  acting  now  by  adopt- 
ing programs  that  wUl  meet  the  continuing 
need  for  one  million  public  service  Jobs,  open 
housing,  public  faculties,  water  supplies,  sew- 
age systems,  schools,  hospitals,  day  care  cen- 
ters, playgrounds  and  the  many  other  vital 
components  of  today's  complex  society. 


•Member  of  Executive  Committee. 


Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit for  myself,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Brooke],  and  other  Sen- 
ators, an  amendment  which  I  send  to  the 
desk.  I  ask  that  the  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  waived,  but  that  it  be 
considered  as  having  been  read  for  all 
purposes  under  rule  XXII. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the 
right  to  object,  so  that  I  can  ask  some 
questions  before  I  decide  what  to  do 
about  the  Senator's  request. 

It  was  stated  last  week  that  an  amend- 
ment would  be  proposed  at  this  time 
which  would  be  similar  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  In  the  House  several  years 
ago  by  Representative  Mathias  of  Mary- 
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land.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  if 
this  amendment  conforms  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  In  the  House  by  Repre- 
sentative Mathms  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  WUl  the  Senator 
withhold  that  question  until  I  complete 
my  remarks?  Then  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  for  questions. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  If  the  Senator  withdraws 
his  unanimous-consent  request.  Other- 
wise I  will  have  to  ask  questions  to  find 
out  what  is  in  his  new  amendment. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  with- 
draw my  unanimoiis-consent  request  at 
this  time  and  will  renew  it  at  a  later 

time. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 

this  point. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
have  to  object  until  I  find  out  what  is 
in  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Very  well. 
Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  and  myself,  and 
other  Senators,  present  this  amendment 
to  H.R.  2516.  the  pending  bill,  to  protect 
civil  rights  workers.  The  amendment  is 
title  4  of  tfae  Civil  Rights  Act.  It  is  in- 
tended as  a  substitute  for  the  fair  hous- 
ing amendment,  amendment  No.  524. 
which  I  submitted  earlier. 

Last  weeks  parliamentary  tactics  re- 
quire us  to  put  in  a  new  version  of  the 
fair  housing  amendment  today.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  procedural 
changes,  the  new  amendment  is  the 
same  as  the  one  voted  on  last  week. 

Of  crucial  importance  is  the  vote  to- 
day. We  must  demonstrate  again  that 
we  who  have  voted  for  open  occupancy 
mean  to  have  a  bill.  If  we  can  muster 
for  the  third  time  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  in  favor  of  a  full  coverage  fair 
housing  proposal,  we  will  be  bargaining 
from  a  position  of  strength  which  can- 
not be  ignored. 

I  assure  you.  Mr.  President — and  it 
has  been  expressed  on  many  occasions 
already  this  morning— that  talks  and  ne- 
gotiations are  continuing  in  the  effort 
to  find  a  version  of  the  housing  amend- 
ment which  will  be  acceptable  to  two- 
thirds  of  our  number  and  at  the  same 
time  a  version  which  will  in  fact  provide 
fair  housing.  We  must  not  throw  away 
today  the  opportunity  to  alleviate  riots 
and  racism  in  the  United  States. 

The  crucial  necessity  for  a  fair  hous- 
ing measure  will  be  underlined  by  the 
report  of  the  Commission  on  Civil  Dis- 
orders. Throughout  the  Commissions  re- 
port according  to  the  Commission  Chair- 
man Gov.  Otto  Kemer  of  Illinois,  runs 
the  thread  that  the  white  majority  has 
failed  the  Negro  minority.  The  report 
shows  the  root  causes  of  the  riots  and 
disorders  in  1967  to  be  "racism,  not  pov- 
erty or  cynicism."  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  news  article  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  February  25.  1968.  de- 
scribing the  Riot  Comnaission's  findings, 
be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


Johnson    Unit    Assails    Whites    in    Nioro 

RIOTS— WnX     UW!«     D»IVB     ON      PWEJXTDICi:. 

Neglect,  and  Ignorance 
Washington.     February     24.— The     Pres- 
ident's   Natloiua    Advl«)ry    Commission    on 


Civil  Disorders  plans  to  recommend  drastic 
changes  In  the  operation  of  city  govern- 
ments, police  departments  and  other  Insti- 
tutions to  help  stem  rising  mlllUncy  and 
estrangement  between  whites  and  Negroes  In 
urban  areas. 

The  commission,  appointed  by  President 
Johnson  last  July  27,  has  lound  that  the 
primary  cause  of  last  summers  rlou  was  a 
massive  failure  of  the  white  majority, 
through  prejudice  and  neglect,  to  deal  Justly 
with  the  Negro  minority. 

It  found  no  evidence  of  organized  direc- 
tion or  conUol.  on  either  a  national  or  local 
level,  of  the  violence  that  broke  out  In 
American  slums  during  the  summer. 

Militant  black  organizations  and  leaders, 
by  their  rhetoric,  contributed  to  an  atmos- 
phere conducive  to  rioting,  the  commission 
concluded.  But  the  thrust  of  its  forthcoming 
report  is  to  put  the  burden  of  responsibility 
chiefly  on  the  white  society. 

Consequently,  the  commission  Is  expected 
to  say.  the  white  society  must  assume  the 
burden  of  Initiating  reforms  that  will  attack 
the  injustices,  neglect  and  Ignorance  of 
Negro  problems  that  are  the  root  causes 
of  disorder. 

The  comnUsslon.  headed  by  Gov.  Otto 
Kerner  of  Illinois,  has  prepared  a  broad  set 
of  recommendations  that  will  touch  various 
iispects  of  the  society,  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment In  the  leadership  role.  The  11 -mem- 
ber commission  will  meet  next  week  to  com- 
plete its  voluminous  report,  scheduled  for 
publication  March  3. 

The  following  recommendations,  though 
far  from  Inclusive  and  still  tentative,  are 
planned: 

City  governments  should  drastically  de- 
centralize their  operations  to  make  them 
more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  poor  Negroes 
by  increasing  community  control  over  such 
programs  as  urban  renewal,  anti  poverty  work 
and  Job  training.  This  would  take  the  form 
of  •little  city  halls"  or  neighborhood  service 
centers  throughout  the  slums. 

Police  ofBcers  should  be  given  special  train- 
ing for  handling  disorders  In  the  slums. 
Those  assigned  to  slum  areas  should  be  re- 
quired to  know  the  people  and  problems  of 
the  community  and  be  staUoned  In  neighbor- 
hood service  centers  to  help  handle  com- 
plaints and  requests  for  information.  The 
commission's  Idea  is  to  have  a  larger,  better 
trained  police  force  with  a  higher  percentage 
of  Negro  officers  working  In  the  slums  as 
advocates  rather  than  adversaries  of  the 
people. 

A  nonprofit,  nongovernment  Institute  of 
urban  communications  should  be  established 
to  help  close  a  chasm  that  the  commission 
found  between  the  mass  news  media  and 
Negroes.  It  would  train  Journalists  In  urban 
affairs  and  bring  more  Negroes  Into  Journal- 
ism. 

Cities  should  establish  emergency  plans 
for  the  admlnlstraUon  of  criminal  Justice 
in  the  event  of  a  riot  to  provide  adequate 
counsel,  hearings,  ball  and  care  for  prison- 
ers. The  commission  found  that  the  1967 
disorders  resulted  In  a  breakdown  of  the 
systems  of  justice  in  most  cities,  with  In- 
discriminate arrests,  unnecessary  delays, 
overcrowding  facilities  and  some  procedures 
not  in  keeping  with  the  due  process  of  law. 
The  welfare  system  should  be  extensively 
revised,  with  the  Federal  Government  as- 
suming a  much  larger  share  of  the  cost. 
PRICE  or  inaction 
One  section  of  the  commission's  report 
will  say  that  although  Its  recommendations 
are  costly  and  extensive,  the  "price  of  Inac- 
tion" will  accelerate  the  trend  toward  two 
separate  and  hostile  societies. 

The  report  wUl  consist  of  numerous  chap- 
ters written  by  staff  members  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  commission  and  a  summary 
of  several  thousand  words  that  the  commis- 


sioners   have    been    laboring    over    In    long, 
tiring  sessions. 

"Ifs  been  a  hell  of  a  Job,"  one  commis- 
sion member  said  this  week.  "All  of  us  are 
completely  worn  out." 

There  will  be  profiles  of  some  of  the  worst 
riots,  historical  chapters  on  the  extent  and 
nature  of  American  racism  and  disorders,  and 
detailed  summations  of  the  areas  investi- 
gated, such  as  city  governments,  the  police 
and  National  Guard,  militant  organizations. 
Federal  services  and  the  courts. 

The  commission  has  been  trying  to  come 
up  with  a  unanimous  report  without  com- 
promising the  findings  and  recommendations 
sought  by  the  majority. 

Members  of  the  commission  say  that 
American  people  are  not  aware  of  the  ex- 
tent of  alienation  involved  and  hope  the 
report  will  serve  an  educational  purpose. 

Governor  Kerner  said  In  a  recent  Inter- 
view that  the  report  would  show  the  root 
causes  of  the  disorders  in  1967  to  be  "racism, 
not   poverty   or   cynicism." 

Another  commission  member,  who  asked 
not  to  be  Identified,  said: 

■The  race  problem  is  the  core.  The  poverty 
problem  Is  something  we  have  to  face.  But 
we  can't  say  It  is  the  cause  of  the  riots. 
There  are  many  other  poor  groups  In  this 
country— whites,  Indians.  Mexicans— but 
they  didn't  riot 

"The  one  thing  you  can't  put  aside,  you 
can't  att.»ck  clearly.  Is  race.  Ifs  frustrating. 
What  the  hell  do  you  do  about  racism? 
When  you  get  down  to  It  what  can  you 
really  do  quickly?" 

WORDING   PRESENTS   PROBLEM 

Because  racism  has  been  so  deeply  In- 
volved, the  commission  has  had  trouble 
agreeing  on  the  wording  of  the  report.  But 
It's  findings  are  said  to  be  clear— that  the 
white  majority  has  failed  the  Negro  minor- 
ity This  Is  a  common  threat  running 
through  all  of  the  commission's  Investiga- 
tions. ,  . 
The  commission,  for  example,  has  found 
that  in  many  cities  Negroes  who  rioted  In 
the  last  four  summers  are  almost  complete- 
ly shut  out  from  the  processes  of  govern- 
ment This  Isolation,  the  commission  as- 
serts, has  been  a  major  cause  of  alienation 
and  bitterness. 

As  city  governments  have  become  more 
professional  through  the  employment  of  the 
city  managers  and  the  use  of  such  tech- 
niques as  cost-effectiveness  analysis,  the  gap 
between  governments  and  their  poorer  con- 
stituents has  widened,  the  commission 
found.  Democracy  has  been  diluted  by  ef- 
ficiency. ,.    . 

The  commission's  findings  .^Iso  constitute 
an  indictment  of  the  manner  In  which  the 
riots  of  1967  were  handled  by  the  authori- 
ties and  reported  by  the  mass  media. 

One  example  to  be  cited  concerns  the  wide 
belief  that  riot  cities  were  being  paralyzed 
by  smper  fire.  The  commission  said  its  in- 
vestigation showed  that  almost  all  these 
reports   were  exaggerated   or  untrue. 

It  said  that  In  one  city,  alarming  accounts 
of  sniping  turned  out  to  be  firecrackers  ex- 
ploded by  children. 

A  study  of  100  deaths  that  occurred  in 
three  cities  failed  to  disclose  a  death  that 
could  be  clearly  attributed  to  a  sniper's 
bullet,  the  commission  said. 

The  commission  found  that  more  than  50 
cities  experienced  civil  disorders  last  sum- 
mer. Most  were  minor  disturbances  that 
were  effectively  suppressed.  Others,  such  as 
m  Detroit  and  Newark,  were  devastating. 
The  difference,  the  commission  found,  was 
due  m  large  part  to  the  manner  In  which  the 
police  and  responsible  leaders  and  officials 
responded  to  the  Initial  incident. 

The  average  police  officer,  the  commission 
foimd.  has  little  knowledge  or  understanding 
of  the  communities  Involved  and  the  under- 
lying tensions  and  grievances  that  may  exist. 
Most  cities,  furthermore,  liave  no  clear  policy 
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for  officers  to  follow  In  putting  down  sucli 
Incidents. 

The  officers  were  not  properly  trained  and 
many  police  forces  send  their  poorest  rather 
than  their  best  men  Into  the  troubled  areas, 
the  commission  found.  The  use  of  excessive 
force  was  common  when  the  use  of  mtnlmum 
force  was  a  clearly  established  legal  and 
social  principle. 

The  commission  was  reported  to  be  con- 
cerned that  future  efforts  to  put  down  dis- 
orders might  lead  to  the  indiscriminate  use 
of  force  against  an  entire  community,  which 
could  further  alienate  and  embitter  the 
entire  Negro  population  and  play  Into  the 
hands  of  those  who  advocated  violence. 

The  report,  therefore,  will  go  Into  some 
detail  on  how  force  should  be  used  so  as  to 
protect  the  Innocent  and  contain  violence 
with  minimum  force. 

As  to  organized  violence,  the  commission 
found  that  there  were  militant  organizations 
and  individual  agitators  who  repeatedly 
forecast  and  called  for  violence  and  were 
active  In  the  slums  in  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer of  1967. 

The  commission  said  It  believed  they  de- 
liberately sought  to  incite  violence,  but  It 
could  find  no  evidence  that  they  planned  or 
directed  the  riots.  Intensive  Investigations  on 
all  levels  failed  to  uncwer  any  comprehen- 
sive riot  plans. 

Militant  Negroes,  the  commission  found, 
were  Infiuenced  by  various  foreign  revolu- 
tionary Ideologies,  Including  communism, 
but  no  evidence  was  found  that  they  were 
being  controlled  from  abroad. 

VIOLENCE    BREEDS    VIOLENCE 

The  commission  learned  that  both  Negroes 
and  whites  who  saw  disorder  In  their  cities 
during  the  summer  of  1967  later  found  vio- 
lence or  talk  more  acceptable  as  a  means  of 
furthering  or  safeguarding  their  Interests  in 
the  aftermath  of  disorder. 

Both  Negroes  and  whites  were  reported  to 
be  arming  In  self  defense.  In  Detroit  the 
commission  found  one  white  extremist  or- 
ganization, breakthrough,  with  several  hun- 
dred members,  conducting  target  practice. 
New  militant  Negro  organizations  have 
sprung  up  and  others  have  expanded  their 
membership.  „^.>. 

Mutual  fear  between  Negroes  and  White*, 
the  Negroe's  beUef  that  the  power  structure 
win  not  respond  to  legitimate  grievances 
and  the  belief  of  many  citizens  that  law 
enforcement  agencies  may  be  unable  to  re- 
spond to  outbreaks  has  created  an  Incendiary 
situation,  the  commission  believes. 

In  Its  study  of  the  new  media,  the  com- 
mission found  that  the  major  fault  was  not 
in  the  reporting  of  riots  as  such,  but  a  fail- 
ure to  report  adequately  on  race  relations 
and  slum  problems  and  to  bring  more 
Negroes  Into  Journalism. 

Newspapers,  television  and  radio,  the  com- 
mission believes,  have  failed  to  understand 
and  therefore  failed  to  communicate  to  their 
white  audiences  a  sense  of  the  degradation, 
misery  and  hopelessness  of  living  in  a  slum. 
For    the    same    reason,    the    commission 
found    the  press  has  not  communicated  a 
sense  of  black  culture,  thought  and  history. 
moderates  btill  lead 
The  commission  Is  reported  to  believe  that 
neither  anarchists  nor  the  black  extremists 
are  In  the  vanguard  of  Negro  leadership,  that 
moderate  leaders  still  speak  for  the  majority 
of  Negroes. 

But  it  also  believes  that  the  peaceful  Negro 
movement  can  succeed  gains  toward  the 
goal  of  social  and  economic  equality. 

Members  of  the  commission  besides  Gov- 
ernor Kerner  are  as  follows: 
Mayor  Lindsay  of  New  York,  vice-chairman. 
Senator  Fred  R.  Harris.  Democrat  of  Okla- 
homa. ^,.  , 
Senator  Edward  W.  Brooke,  RepubUcan  of 
Massachusetts. 
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Representative  James  C.  Gorman,  Democrat 
of  California. 

Representative  William  M.  McCuUoch.  Re- 
publican of  Ohio. 

Charles  B.  Thornton,  chairman  of  Litton 
Industries.  Inc. 

Roy  Wilklns,  executive  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People. 

I.  W.  Abel,  president  of  the  United  Steel 
Workers  of  America. 

Katherlne  Graham  Peden.  former  Commerce 
Commissioner  for  Kentucky. 

Herbert  Jenkins,  police  chief  of  Atlanta. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  Fresident,  among 
the  things  that  we  can  do  about  the  ter- 
ribly frustrating  racism — which  is  evi- 
denced in  America's  housing  patterns — 
Is  to  enact  a  fair  housing  law.  The  ex- 
treme importance  of  this  measure  re- 
quires patience  and  strength  and  care  to 
assure  that  we  get  a  meaningful  law  and 
that  we  get  it  now. 

The  changes  that  have  been  made  in 
tills  amendment,  as  compared  to  amend- 
ment No.  524,  are  as  follows: 

We  have  included  a  provision  to  make 
clear  that  the  burden  of  proof  with  re- 
spect to  allegations  of  discrimination 
rests  on  the  complainant. 

We  have  provided  that  all  complaints 
and  answers  must  be  verified  and  sworn. 
We  have  provided  that  bona  fide  pur- 
chasers or  tenants,  unaware  of  charges 
or  allegations  of  discrimination,  are  not 
affected  by  the  remedies  of  the  act  which 
run  against  the  seller,  or  other  person 
who  discriminates. 

In  addition,  we  have  included  techni- 
cal amendments  to  define  the  word  "per- 
son." to  clarify  the  "Mrs.  Murphy"  ex- 
emption, and  to  clarify  the  section  re- 
garding prohibition  of  discrimination  by 
financial  institutions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President. 
Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2  ad- 
ditional minutes  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  my  concern 
arises  out  of  the  fact  that  at  this  late 
hour  this  amendment  is  offered  and, 
should  cloture  be  voted,  those  of  us  who 
do  not  favor  fair  housing  and  who  con- 
sider fair  housing  a  gross  violation  of  the 
freedom  of  Americans  would  have  no  op- 
portunity to  offer  any  amendments  to 
this  amendment,  as  I  understand  rule 

xxn. 

Mr.  MONBXlE.  Well,  as  I  stated 

Mr  ERVIN.  So  we  would  have  to  take 
this  or  nothing.  We  would  have  no  op- 
portunity to  have  it  changed. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  At  no  time  prior  to 
the  cloture  vote  has  any  Senator  been 
denied  the  opportunity  to  present  any 
amendment  to  the  fair  housing  amend- 
ment or  to  the  worker  protection  provi- 
sion which  he  desired.  This  particular 
proposal,  which  is  sponsored  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Brooke], 
myself,  and  other  Senators,  is.  as  we 
have  described,  a  tentative  proposal.  Un- 
fortunately, the  vote  on  cloture  today  ar- 
rives at  an  inopportune  moment,  but  we 
believe  that  the  proposal  that  is  now  be- 
fore us  is  a  strong  and  a  valid  one.  We 
believe  that  the  hearings  which  were  held 
by  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
clearly  established  the  need  for  this  leg- 
islation, and  we  think  it  is  sound  and  re- 
sponsible. It  is  quite  clear  that  a  strong 


majority  of  the  Senate  favors  it.  We  hope 
we  can  be  successful  eventually  in  adopt- 
ing a  strong  fair  housing  provision. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  it  not  clear  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  no  one  can  prepare  an  amend- 
ment to  an  amendment  imless  he  knows 
what  the  amendment  is,  and  is  it  not 
also  clear  to  the  Senator  that  those  of 
us  who  oppose  fair  housing  would  like  to 
offer  some  amendments  to  any  so-called 
fair  housing  measure  to  make  it  less  im- 
reasonable  in  case  cloture  is  adopted? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  we  have  had  the  fair  housing  pro- 
posal, which  is  essentially  the  amend- 
ment we  have  had  introduced,  in  a  differ- 
ent form,  for  3  weeks  now.  It  is  hard 
to  believe  that  anyone  can  claim  sur- 
prise. We  have  been  open-handed  at 
every  stage  of  the  proceedings.  We  have 
nothing  to  hide.  In  fact,  we  are  proud 
of  the  proposal.  I  do  not  think  the  nature 
of  tiie  proposed  amendment  is  such  as 
to  put  anyone  at  a  disadvantage. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  That  procedure  would 
prevent  those  who  oppose  the  new 
amendment  from  offering  any  amend- 
ments to  modify  the  new  amendment. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  As  I  have  said,  this 
amendment  is  almost  exactly  the  same 
as  the  previous  amendment  except  for 
a  few  technical  changes,  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  ought  to  find 
desirable.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
difference. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  A  man  and  a  woman  are 
almost  the  same  with  the  exception  of 
some  very  important  differences,  and  I 
assume  this  amendment  has  some  differ- 
ences from  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  wUl  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  parliamentary  inquiry? 
Mr.  HART.  I  yield,  yes. 
Mr  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Chair,  if  this 
amendment  is  read  and  becomes  eUgible 
for  consideration,  and  cloture  is  voted, 
would  it  be  subject  to  amendments  pro- 
posed after  cloture? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
rule  xxn.  if  cloture  is  invoked  and  voted 
for  the  only  consideration  before  the 
Senate  at  that  time  would  be  the  amend- 
ments which  were  then  pending,  prior  to 
cloture,  and  which  have  been  read. 

Mr  ERVIN.  That  is  my  understand- 
ing; amendments  which  have  been 
pending  and  which  have  been  read. 

Therefore,  if  a  new  amendment  is  of- 
fered at  this  late  hour,  a  Senator  who 
was  not  clairvoyant  enough  to  anticipate 
what  is  in  the  new  amendment  and  pre- 
pare amendments  to  it  before  it  was  of- 
fered and  when  he  did  not  know  what  was 
in  it  would  be  precluded  from  offering 
any  amendments  to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  only 
way  such  an  amendment  could  be  offered 
would  be  by  imanimous  consent. 

Mr  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment the  Senator  from  Miimesota  and 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  have 
just  filed  is  not  being  called  up. 

It  is  interesting  to  recall,  however, 
that  it  is  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  obtained 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  Mondale- 
Brooke  amendment  that  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  change  that  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  is  as  mistaken  as  he  can  be. 
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Amendments  to  matters  that  have  been 
subjected  to  the  yeas  and  nays  can  be 
offered  and  can  be  adopted.  It  Is  true 
that  an  amendment  on  which  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered  cannot  be 
withdrawn,  but  amendments  to  It  may 
be  offered.  _,,_    . 

Mr.  HART.  Nor  can  they  be  modlflcd. 
is  my  undersUnding.  Mr.  President,  is 
that  correct?  _ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They  can- 
not be  modified,  but  they  can  be  amended. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  They  can  he  amended; 
that  is  what  I  say. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida  first.  ,  ^  ^, 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Well,  then,  I  yield  him 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  yielding. 

I  have  such  a  brief  time  that  I  must 
hurry. 

First,  it  appears  to  me  that  these  so- 
called  modifications  are  almost  mean- 
ingless, because  they  do  not  approach 
the  liberalHy  of  the  Mathias  amend- 
ment. Senators  will  note  that  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  failed  or  refused,  one 
or  the  other,  to  answer  the  very  good 
question  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  when  he  asked  him  whether 
his  amendment  was  like  imto  the  Mathias 
Emiendment. 

Why  is  the  question  asked?  Becaxise 
individual  homes  are  still  left  completely 
covered  by  the  terms  of  the  Mondale 
amendment,  as  modified. 

First,  as  to  the  original  bill.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, time  does  not  permit  talking  at 
length,  but  I  mention  this  one  point:  If 
we  wish  to  make  it  harder  on  police  offi- 
cers all  over  this  coimtry.  just  pass  that 
original  bill. 

How  many  times  we  have  heard 
charges  of  brutality  made.  It  happens  al- 
most every  time  an  officer  tries  to  correct 
people  of  the  minority  race.  Sometimes  it 
is  Justified,  yes:  brutality  does  occur. 
More  often,  it  is  not  justified. 

I  say  to  the  Senate,  if  we  want  to  make 
all  of  those  charges  of  brutality  Federal 
applications  for  prosecution,  just  pass 
that  original  bill. 

One  second  point,  and  I  shall  be 
through:  With  reference  to  the  Mondale 
amendment,  even  as  modified,  they  are 
asking  us  to  forget  entirely  the  lesson  we 
should  have  learned  at  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  the  18th  amendment  on 
prohibition.  Numerous  States  adopted 
similar  constitutional  provisions.  We  did 
in  my  State. 

We  found  out  we  had  made  a  mistake, 
because  individuals  would  not  support  it. 
Individuals  will  not  support  this  matter, 
because  the  owner  of  a  house,  instead  of 
listing  his  property  for  sale,  will  quietly 
investigate  and  find  some  individual 
purchaser. 

If  we  wish  to  drive  the  real  estate 
people  out  of  business,  we  may  do  so  by 

passing  this  measure.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  ask  for  1  more  min- 
ute, if  I  may  have  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 


Senator  frwn  Illinois  yield  the  Senator 
from  Florida  1  more  minute? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I     yield  1  additional 

minute. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  All  of  us  will  become 
hypocrites  in  seUing  our  homes.  I  would 
not  think  of  selling  my  home  to  a  person 
who  would  offend  the  feelings  of  my 
neighbors,  who  have  been  my  neightwrs 
for  years,  and  neither,  I  am  sure,  would 
any  other  Senator. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  cloture  wUl 
not  be  voted,  and  we  will  not  be  put  in 
the  intolerable  situation  where  the  orig- 
inal Mondale  amendment  is  still  pending. 
We  have  already  seen,  in  an  Important 
vote  how  the  Senate  feels  toward  that. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  no  individ- 
ual Senator— not  one — would  change  his 
vote  or  be  influenced  In  any  way  on  this 
cloture  vote  because  of  the  last-minute 
filing  of  a  great  number  of  amendments 
here.  There  is  an  element  of  surprise  in- 
volved, when  there  is  not  time  to  read, 
much  less  consider  or  check  upon,  these 
many  amendments. 

Let  us  not  be  misled.  Let  us  go  right  on 
down  the  line  on  the  merits  of  what  has 
already  been  presented,  discussed,  and 
debated  here,  and  what  we  know  is  con- 
tained in  the  provisions. 

I  make  the  further  point  that  the  only 
real  issue  here,  the  main  one  and  the  only 
real  one.  Is  the  preservation  of  the  rights 
of  all  the  people.  I  am  talking  about  per- 
sonal, individual  rights  related  to  their 
personal  freedom  and  liberty,  that  arc 
as  old  and  as  solid  and  as  substantial  as 
the  idea  of  a  home  itself. 

Once  we  break  the  line,  go  over  the 
dam,  breach  the  dike  on  that  proposi- 
tion, however  mild  or  innocuous  the 
proposition  we  pass  now  might  seem,  it 
wiU  be  an  opening  of  the  door.  The  courts 
will  construe  it  most  liberally  in  favor  of 
the  language.  We  know  what  the  admin- 
istrators of  the  program  would  do;  they 
would  stretch  it  and  bend  it  to  the  very 
utmost  degree.  Amendments  to  any  such 
so-called  measure  would  flood  in  here,  at 
this  session  and  the  next,  with  all  kinds 
of  contingencies. 

If  we  are  going  to  pass  a  law  to  stop  a 
riot,  we  had  better  not  pass  a  mild  law. 
There  would  be  a  riot.  then,  because  the 
law  was  not  strong  enough,  and  another 
riot  because  we  would  not  make  an 
amendment  that  is  more  effective.  If  we 
are  seeking  to  nm  from  any  situation 
because  of  threats  of  that  kind,  then  that 
Is  a  breaking  down  of  our  system  of  rep- 
resentative government. 

My  plea  is  that  we  go  on  and  pass  on 
this  matter,  in  view  of  what  has  been 
before  us  all  the  time,  and  vote  our  con- 
\-ictions  on  the  merits  of  those  measures. 
I  do  not  believe  that  cloture  can  be  im- 
posed by  that  standard. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  distinguished  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  reply  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida,  my  own  native  State,  on 
one  point  he  raises,  in  defending  the 
sensitiveness  of  his  and  our  neighbors. 


I  had  occasion  to  be  a  visitor  in  the 
living  room  of  a  distinguished  Negro  doc- 
tor on  the  South  Side  of  Chicago  and 
had  called  to  my  attention,  as  I  now 
call  to  the  Senator's  attention,  the  sensi- 
tiveness of  20  mlUion  people  in  this 
country.  ^    ^ 

This   doctor   indicated    that   he    was 
treated  well  by  our  American  society. 
He  was  making  $40,000  to  $45,000  a  year. 
He  lived  in  a  fine  apartment,  that  he 
himself  owned.  But  he  said,  "You  know, 
every  time  I  read  the  Sunday  supplement 
papers,  and  read  all  about  the  houses 
with  expanses  of  open  space  and  fine 
lawns  I  cannot  help  but  think,  'This  Is 
not  for  me  and  my  people,  this  is  for 
you  white  people',  and  I  experience  a  feel- 
ing of  bitterness  and  deep-seated  frus- 
tration. If  you  can  imagine  me,  in  my 
Income    bracket   and   In   an   attractive 
home— a  college  graduate,  my  children 
college  graduates,  my  wife  a  community 
and  civil  leader  working  every  day  with 
the  white  commtinity,  feeling  frustrated 
and  bitter  when  I  know  I  cannot  live  in 
most  of  the  white  communities  of  the 
Chicago  area  just  because  of  my  color — 
can   you   imagine   how   frustrated   and 
bitter  and  disillusioned  the  poor  must  feel 
when   they   know   the   impossibility    of 
escaping  from  their  ghetto  slum  home 
even  if  they  succeed  in  achieving  income 
and  status?" 

I  commend  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen)  for 
his  efforts  to  work  out  a  compromise  bill 
on  civil  rights  that  will  open  up  the  op- 
portunties  and  promise  of  America  to 
more  of  our  American  citizens. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
I  voted  against  cloture.  Today  I  shall 
vote  for  it. 

This  does  not  represent  a  change  in  my 
attitude.  Sometime  ago  I  stated  In  the 
Senate,  as  well  as  publicly  In  my  own 
State,  that  I  would  In  due  time  vote  to 
permit  the  Senate  to  exercise  its  will 
on  this  measure. 

Last  week  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  pleaded 
for  more  time  to  try  to  effect  a  compro- 
mise and  secure  a  more  reasonable  pro- 
vision for  public  occupancy  than  that 
contained  in  the  Mondale-Brooke 
amendment.  He  would  have  had  no  op- 
portunity to  do  this  had  cloture  been 
voted  last  week  because  after  cloture,  no 
new  amendment  or  substitute  can  even  be 
offered  without  unanimous  consent,  and 
obviously  a  member  of  the  so-called 
southern  bloc  would  object  to  any  pro- 
vision for  public  occupancy,  however  It 
might  be  restricted. 

Therefore,  I  voted  against  cloture, 
knowing  that  there  would  be  another 
opportunity  to  invoke  it  this  week. 
However,  no  agreement  has  been 
reached,  and  unless  cloture  is  voted 
today,  there  might  not  be  another  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so.  ,     ^  .  .,  ^^ 

Mr.  President.  I  still  think  that  If  the 
ardent  supporters  of  the  pending  meas- 
ure were  really  anxious  for  a  law  and  not 
for  an  Issue,  they  would  be  willing  to 
accept  the  bUl  passed  by  the  House.  In- 
cluding the  Mathias  amendment  on  pub- 
lic occupancy.  To  me,  this  would  be  a 
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sane  and  sensible  ccanpromise.  Further- 
more, there  would  be  no  committee  of 
conference,  and  an  adequate  civil  rights 
law  of  1968  would  immediately  become 
a  fact.  If  the  Senate  Insists  on  a  different 
version,  a  conference  with  the  House  will 
take  place,  and  when  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  two  bodies  Is  reported  to  the 
Senate,  there  will  be  another  opportunity 
for  prolonged,  delaying  debate.  If  this 
comes  at  a  later  time  in  the  session  when 
we  may  be  recessing  for  the  conventions 
or  striving  for  adjournment,  it  is  quite 
likely  that  there  will  be  no  bill  passed 
at  all.  ^  ^ 

Mr.  President,  It  seems  evident  that 
the  majority  of  the  Senate  is  adamant 
in  demanding  a  drastic  open  occupancy 
provision.  It  seems  equally  evident  that 
neither  the  minority  leader  or  anyone 
else  can  effect  a  satisfactory  compromise. 
Therefore,  I  shall  vote  for  cloture  in  the 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  work  its  will 
and  after  7  weeks  the  Senate  can  stop 
talking  and  go  to  work.  The  times  de- 
mand it. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  Is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  vote 
for  cloture  again  today,  as  I  am  satisfied 
that  no  matter  what  housing  bill  we  have 
pending  before  the  Senate,  we  wUl  have 
a  filibuster  on  that  measure. 

Therefore,  the  adoption  of  clotvu-e  to- 
day gives  us  the  best  parliamentary  as- 
surance of  being  able  to  work  out  a 
housing  bill. 

We  have  to  get  the  matter  before  us, 
and  if  we  vote  against  cloture  today,  we 
will  have  to  vote  on  cloture  at  some  time 
in  the  future,  in  my  judgment,  because 
I  do  not  think  the  opposition  group  in 
the  Senate  will  let  any  form  of  open 
housing  amendment  go  through  without 
prolonged  debate.  I  think  we  should  have 
cloture  now  and  then  do  the  best  we 
can  to  work  out  a  housing  bill  that  is 
acceptable. 

I  am  vrtlllng  to  follow  the  leadership 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Mondale]  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits]  and  other  Senators 
regarding  working  out  a  bill  that  will  get 
a  majority  vote. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
traditional  argmnents  against  Federal 
open  housing  legislation  is  the  contention 
that  this  is  a  matter  for  the  cities  to  re- 
solve for  themselves. 

This  argument  overlooks  the  jurisdic- 
tional problem,  which  the  mayors  rec- 
ognize themselves.  In  a  letter  to  the  able 
floor  manager  of  this  bill.  Senator  Hart, 
Mayor  Joseph  M.  Barr  of  Pittsburgh, 
president  of  the  U.S.  Conference  of  May- 
ors, has  written: 

Federal  action  Is  particularly  needed  to 
solve  the  problems  of  housing  discrimination 
In  our  metfopoUtan  areas.  Individual  cities 
are  unable  to  meet  the  challenge  alone  be- 
cause of  their  limited  geographic  Jurisdiction. 

Mayor  Barr's  letter  reflects  the  con- 
cern expressed  by  the  mayors  at  their 
1967  annual  meeting,  in  which  they 
adopted  a  strong  resolution  of  support 
for  equal  opportunity,  particularly  in 
housing.  I  commend  that  resolution  to 
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the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Equal  Opportdnitt  Resolution  Adopted  by 

THE  U.S.  CONrERENCE  OF  MAYORS  AT  THEIR 

ANNUAL  Meeting,  Honolulu,  June  21,  1967 

Whereas,  the  U.S.  CJonference  of  Mayors  Is 
committed  to  the  broad  principles  of  equal 
opportunity  laid  down  in  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States;  and 

Whereas,  full  implementation  of  all  rights 
of  citizenship  Is  a  direct  and  primary  obliga- 
tion of  officials  who  serve  at  the  local  levels 
of  government;  and 

Whereas,  the  Conference  has  worked  hard 
to  Implement  its  commitments  to  advance 
equal  opportunities  by  Its  support  of  federal, 
state  and  local  legislation,  through  programs 
of  education  and  technical  a.«islstance  and 
through  support  of  governmental  policies 
that  will  contribute  to  sUble  community  re- 
lations; and 

Whereas,  the  continued  existence  In  our 
society  of  racial  discrimination,  especially  In 
housing,  emphasizes  the  need  for  all  seg- 
ments of  the  nation  to  support  every  con- 
structive effort  to  protect  equal  rights  of 
citizenship  for  all, 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  that  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors:  (1)  Continues  to 
support  programs  that  advance  and  extend 
equal  opportunities  to  all  citizens.  (2) 
Pledges  Its  full  support  in  creating  a  broad 
climate  of  compliance  with  law,  cooperation 
among  all  groups  and  mutual  confidence  be- 
tween citizens.  (3)  Urges  the  swift  passage 
by  Congress  of  legislation  designed  to  pro- 
mote equal  opportunity  in  housing. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  while  I  have  generally  fol- 
lowed the  policy  of  voting  against  clo- 
ture, as  a  matter  of  principle,  and  will 
do  so  again  today,  I  do  not  believe  it  can 
be  gainsaid  that  had  the  proponents  of 
the  "forced  housing"  amendment  been 
willing  to  drop  the  amendment,  they 
would  have  a  far  better  chance  of  invok- 
ing cloture  today.  That  amendment 
would  constitute  a  gross  governmental 
Invasion  of  property  rights.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  outcome  on  the  cloture 
vote  at  1  pjn.  will  be.  If  cloture  is  in- 
voked, I  shall  vote  for  the  civil  rights 
bill,  but  only  if  the  forced  housing 
amendment  is  dropped. 

I  voted  for  the  1957  Civil  Rights  Act, 
the  1960  Civil  Rights  Act,  and  the  1962 
resolution  proposing  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  outlaw  the  poll  tax  as  a 
prerequisite  to  voting  in  Federal  elec- 
tions. Although  there  are  other  undesir- 
able features  in  the  1968  civil  rights  bill, 
as  it  was  reported  to  the  Senate,  perhaps 
those  provisions  can  be  deleted  from  the 
bill  by  amendments,  and  I  reiterate  that, 
in  any  event,  if  cloture  is  invoked,  I  shall 
vote  for  the  bill,  conditioned,  however, 
upon  the  scrapping  of  the  forced  housing 
amendment,  an  amendment  which  would 
set  in  motion  an  additional  Federal  in- 
cursion into  the  private  and  personal  af- 
fairs of  individuals  who  prefer  to  exer- 
cise their  own  good  judgment  in  the 
mangemeht  and  use  and  disposition  of 
their  own  property. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
3  minutfls,  the  remaining  time,  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Car- 
olina.   

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.  The 


Senator  from  North  Carolina  Is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  object 
strenuously  to  the  offering  of  an  amend- 
ment at  this  stage  of  the  debate  without 
any  knowledge  of  what  is  contained  In 
the  amendment.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  amendment  provides  for  the  settle- 
ment of  controversies  in  the  courts  or 
whether  the  amendment  continues  to  at- 
tempt to  prostitute  the  judicial  process 
by  imltlng  In  one  person,  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  the 
functions  of  complaining  witness,  inves- 
tigator, prosecutor,  judge,  and  jury. 

I  want  to  have  the  enforcement  of  law 
in  the  hands  of  an  impartial  court,  where 
due  process  can  be  had.  Instead  of  having 
a  bill  or  an  amendment  which  makes  a 
hypocritical  pretense  of  judicial  process 
by  taking  controversies  from  all  50  States 
of  this  Union  and  putting  their  solutions 
in  the  hands  of  one  bureaucrat,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Cabinet  sitting  on  the  banks 
of  the  Potomac  River,  thousands  of  miles 
in  many  cases  from  where  the  property 
in  controversy  lies.  * 

It  would  be  a  terrible  thing  for  Con- 
gress to  rob  people  of  such  basic  rights. 

In  reply  to  the  junior  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Percy],  I  would  say  that  if 
the  pending  housing  amendment  is 
adopted,  it  will  rob  all  property  owners 
among  the  200  million  Americans  of  the 
right  to  determine  to  whom  they  shall 
sell  or  lease  their  property  and  confer  the 
power  to  determine  questions  arising  in 
such  matters  upon  one  bureaucrat  sitting 
on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  and  the 
sensitivities  of  all  Americans  who  love 
liberty  will  be  hurt.  To  paraphrase  the 
words  of  Learned  Hand,  the  day  such  an 
amendment  becomes  law  will  make  it 
plain  that  love  of  liberty  has  died  in  the 
hearts  of  Senators  and  Representatives, 
and  the  American  people  will  be  con- 
verted into  helpless  puppets  on  a  bureau- 

I  therefore  object  to  the  waiving  of  the 
reading  of  the  proposed  amendment. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  has  4  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  recognized. 

AMENDAIENT   NOS.    539    THROUGH    544 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
various  amendments  and  ask  that  they 
be  printed  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendments  be  considered  as 
having  been  read  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
plying with  rule  XXII. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  may  I  ask  the 
Senator  to  give  us  a  word  or  two  of  ex- 
planation. Have  the  amendments  been 
printed,  and  are  they  available  to  Sen- 
ators? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Not  at  this  point.  The 
amendments  that  I  have  submitted  are 
all  amendments  to  the  pending  Mondale 
amendment,  and  they  try  to  strengthen 
it  in  various  aspects  relating  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  individuals  and  the  so- 
called  judicial  process  involved  in  the 
pending  amendment  in  a  way  that  would 
make  it  far  more  acceptable  to  me. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  SFENNIS.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  not  think  that  submitting 
amendments  here  under  these  circum- 
stances, amendments  of  any  far-reachmg 
significance,  is  downright  wrong  legisla- 
tlvewise  under  our  rules? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  another  minute? 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  am  under 
some  obligation  to  yield  time  to  the  able 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  and  I  do 
now  yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  Is  recognized 
for  1  minute. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Mr.  President.  I  object 
to  the  waiving  of  the  reading  of  the 
amendments  submitted  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  printing  of  the  amend- 
ments? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  have  no  objection  to 
the  printing  of  the  amendments,  but  I 
do  have  an  objection  to  the  waiving  of 
the  reading  of  the  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  will  be 
printed  and  lie  on  the  table. 

Objection  is  heard  to  the  waiver  of 
the  reading  of  the  amendments. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unarumous  consent  that 
during  the  disposition  of  the  pending 
cloture  motion,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be 
directed  to  clear  the  floor  and  the  Sen- 
ate lobby  of  all  persoxmel  except  the 
personnel  attached  to  the  staffs  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms,  the  secretary  for  the  majority,  the 
secretary  for  the  minority,  and  the  two 

policy  committees.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered.  The  Sergeant  at  Arms 
is  so  directed. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

In  all  sincerity.  I  submit  to  every  Sena- 
tor that  we  would  be  going  too  far  now 
if  we  were  to  bring  in  far-reaching 
amendments  at  the  last  minute,  amend- 
ments that  are  not  even  printed,  amend- 
ments that  we  have  not  had  a  chance  to 
read,  and  permit  the  amendments  to  be 
.submitted  under  the  rule.  We  would  be 
thereby  sweeping  out  the  substance  of  all 
our  debate. 

To  force  cloture  on  top  of  such  condi- 
tions would  be  an  intolerable  situation 
and  would  set  an  impossible  precedent. 
I  yield  to  no  Member  of  the  Senate  in 
being  willing  to  debate  or  go  into  any 
matter.  However,  if  we  act  this  way,  we 
will  live  to  regret  it.  I  believe  that  It 
would  be  very  irresponsible  of  us  if  we 
were  to  take  such  a  step. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  I  know,  feels  very 
deeply  the  point  he  made.  I  feel  with 
equal  conviction  that  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  is  equipped  and  competent  to  give 


Its  judgment  when  the  opportunity  Is 
present  to  vote  yes  or  no.  And  after  6 
weeks'  time.  I  think  that  we  have  reached 
the  point  where  we  can  insist  that  a 
majority  be  permitted  to  act.  I  hope 
the  Senate  votes  in  favor  of  cloture. 

Mr  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  proposed  new  amend- 
ment has  not  been  pending  for  6  weeks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired. 

The  hour  of  I  o'clock  having  arrived, 
the  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the 
pending  motion,  which  the  clerk  will 
state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
motion,  as  follows: 

Motion  fo«  Cloture 
We  the  undersigned  Senators,  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Rule  22  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  upon  the  pend- 
ing business.  H.R  2516.  an  act  to  prescribe 
penalties  for  certain  acts  of  violence  or  in- 
timidation, and  for  other  purposes. 

Daniei.  K.  Inouye.  Jacob  K.  jAvrra, 
P.  A.  Hart.  Thomas  H.  Kuchel.  Mark 
O.  HATriELO,  Hugh  Scott.  Harrison 
Williams,  Charles  H.  Perct,  Robert  F. 
Kennedy.  Walter  P.  Mondale.  Stephen 
M.  YouNO.  Robert  P.  Griffin,  George 
D.  AncEN,  Warren  Macnuson,  Gale  W. 
McGee.  Edmlnd  S.  Muskie,  Birch 
Bayh,  MncE  Mansfield.  Jennings  Ran- 
dolph. Frank  J.  Lausche,  Prank 
Church.  Joseph  S.  Clark.  William 
Prozmirr.  Edward  M.  Kennedy.  Stuart 
Symington.  Lee  Metcalf.  Ernest 
Grueninc,  John  Sherman  Cooper. 
Clifford  P.  Case.  Abraham  Ribicoff. 
Henry  M.  Jackson,  Thomas  J.  McIn- 
TYRE.  Pred  R  Harris,  Prank  E.  Moss. 
Wayne  Morse.  Joseph  D.  Tydinos, 
George  McOovern,  Claiborne  Pell. 
Thomas  J.  Dodd.  Gaylord  Nelson 
Daniel  Brewster.  Vance  Hartke,  Jo- 
seph M.  MoNTOYA,  Hiram  L.  Pong. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Pursuant 
to  rule  XXn.  the  Chair  now  directs  the 
clerk  to  call  the  roll  to  ascertain  the 
presence  of  a  quorum. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following   Senators    answered    to    their 

names: 

I  No.  9  Leg.  1 

Aiken  Ortffln  Montoya 

Allott  Oruenlng  Morse 

Anderson  Hansen  Morton 

Baker  Harris  Moss 

Bartlett  Hart  Mundt 

Bayh  Hartke  Murphy 

Bennett  Hatfleld  Muskie 

Bible  Hlckenlooper  Nelson 

Boggs  Hin  Pearson 

Brewster  Holland  Pell 

Brooke  HolUngs  Percy 

Burdlck  Hruska  Prouty 

Byrd.  Va  Inouye  Proxmlre 

Byrd.  W.  Va.  Jackson  Randolph 

Cannon  Javlts  RlblcoII 

Carlson  Jordan.  N.C  Russell 

Case  Jordan.  Idaho  Scott 

Church  Kennedy.  Mass.  Smith 

Clark  Kennedy,  N.Y.  Sparkman 

Cooper  Kuchel  Spong 

Cotton  Lausche  Stennls 

Curtis  Long,  Mo.  Symington 

Dlrksen  Long.  La  Talmadge 

IXxld  Macnuson  Thurmond 

Domlnlck  Mansfleld  Tower 

Eastland  McCleUan  Tydlngs 

EUender  McOee  Williams.  N  J. 

Ervln  Mclntyre  WUllams.  Del. 

Fannin  Metcalf  Young.  N.  Dak. 

Pong  Miller  Young.  Ohio 

Fulbrlght  MondtJe 

Oore  Monroney 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  YarbohoughI  and  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  HaydehI  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  I  Mr.  McCarthy!,  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern). 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  IMr. 
PastoreI.  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathers]  are  necessarily  absent. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  A  quorum  is 
present. 

The  question  Is,  Is  it  the  sense  of  thu 
Senate  that  the  debate  shall  be  brought 
to  &  close. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BARTLETT  (when  his  name  was 
called » .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  PastoreI  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  McGovERNl.  If  they  were  present 
and  voting,  they  would  "yea."  If  I  were 
permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay." 
Therefore.  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  i  after  having  voted 
in  the  affirmative) .  On  this  vote,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
YarborouchI  and  I  have  a  live  pair  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathers  1.  If  the  Senator  from 
Florida  were  present  and  voting,  he 
would  vote  "nay."  If  Senator  Yarborouch 
and  I  were  permitted  to  vote,  we  would 
vote  'yea."  Therefore,  I  withdraw  my 
vote. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  resumed 
and  concluded  the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Hayden],  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Yarborouch]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  armounce  that  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern], 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
PastoreI.  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
IMr.  Smathers]  are  necessarily  absent. 
I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
McCarthy]  would  vote  "yea." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
HaydenI  would  vote  "nay." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  56, 
.nays  36,  as  follows: 

I  No.  10  Leg.) 
TEAS— 56 
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Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

Bayh 

Boggs 

Brewster 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Dodd 

Dominic/. 

Fong 

Oore 

onffln 
Oruenlng 


Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Kennedy,  Mass. 

Kennedy.  N.Y. 

Kuchel 

Lausche 

Long,  Mo. 

Magnuson 

McOee 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Monroney 

Montoya 


Morse 

Morton 

Moss 

Muskie 

Nelson 

Pearson 

PeU 

Percy 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Ribicoff 

Scott 

Smith 

Symington 

Tydlngs 

Williams.  N.J. 

Young,  Ohio 


Baker 

Bennett 

Bible 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Eastland 

EUender 

Ervln 


NAYS— 36 

Fannin  Miller 

Fulbrlght  Mundt 

Hansen  Murphy 

Hlckenlooper  Russell 

Hill  Sparkman 

Holland  Spong 

HolUngs  Stennls 

Hruska  Talmadge 

Jordan.  N.C  Thurmond 

Jordan.  Idaho  Tower 

Long  La.  Williams,  Del. 

McCleUan  Young,  N.  Dak. 


PRESENT  AND  GIVING  LIVE  PAIRS, 
AS  PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 2 

Bartlett.  against. 
Manstield,  for. 


NOT  VOTING — 6 


Hayden 
McCarthy 


McGovern 
Pastore 


Smathers 
Yarbo  rough 


The  ■VICE  PRESIDENT.  Two-thirds  of 
the  Senators  present  and  voting  not 
havliig  voted  In  the  affirmative,  the  mo- 
tion Is  rejected. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  think  there  are  very  few 
Members  of  this  body  who  would  have 
thought  on  New  Year's  Day,  or  even  a 
few  weeks  ago,  that  we  would   still  be 
discussing    the    civil    rights    legislation 
today,  or  that  f^f  the  first  time  we  would 
have  a  feeUng  that  there  was  some  light 
at  the  end  of  the  tunnel.  For  those  of 
us  who  have  spent  the  better  part  of  the 
last  four  sessions  of  Congress  working  for 
enactment  of   an  effective   civil   rights 
bill,  it  is  most  encouraging  to  see  the 
strong  support,  already  expressed  in  four 
votes,  for  such  legislation.  And  It  Is  even 
more  gratifying  to  see  that  this  effort  is 
a  bipartisan  one.  Both  in  subcommittee 
and  the  full  Judiciary  Committee,  mem- 
bers of  both  parties  joined  together  to 
report   out  a  strong  bill  on  protection 
against  violence.   In  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  Senators  Mondale 
and  Brooke  led  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers in  expressing  support  for  the  open 
housing  title  of  the  1967  civil  rights  bill. 
And,  of  course,  once  again  Senators  Hart 
and   Javits   have   joined   together  effi- 
ciently and  effectively  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  bill  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  and  believe  that 
before  the  week  is  over,  the  Nation  will 
see  an  even  broader  bipartisan  effort  to 
eradicate  two  of  the  most  vicious  rem- 
nants of  discrimination  from  American 
life,  the  use  of  violence  to  Interfere  with 
the  exercise  of  rights  and  the  imposition 
of  race  as  a  barrier  to  a  man's  choice  of 
a  place  to  live. 

I  am  confident  that  our  action  this 
week  will  demonstrate  imequivocally  to 
all  Americans  that  the  processes  of  gov- 
ernment can  respond  to  the  needs  of  jus- 
tice and  equality,  that  the  promises  of 
the  Constitution  will  be  fulfilled:  In 
short,  as  the  New  York  Times  put  it  yes- 
terday, that  "Somebody  on  the  Hill  Still 
Cares."  Mr.  President.  I  know  we  care;  I 
know  we  want  to  show  that  we  care;  I 
think  the  members  of  both  parties  will  do 
so  this  week. 

I  ask  that  the  article  to  which  I  have 
referred  be  placed  In  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Somebody  on  the  Hill  Still  Cares 
( By  Mar Jorle  Hunter ) 
Washington.— A  few  weeks  ago,  as  Senate 
debate  oh  civil  rights  droned  on,  a  Demo- 
cratic liberal  observed  gloomily:  •'The  trouble 
is  no  one  really  cares  any  more." 

And  until  last  week,  there  were  strong 
indications  that  civil  rights  was  no  longer 
the  fiery  political  Issue  It  had  been  just  a 
few  vears  ago. 

White  House  demands  for  civil  rights  leg- 
islation seemed  little  more  than  perfunc- 
tory. Senate  debate  was  far  from  inspired. 
The  galleries  were  virtually  empty. 

Then,  to  the  surprise  of  nearly  everybody — 
Senate  leaders  and  Administration  officials 
Included — a  determined  coalition  of  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  proved  to  all  doubt- 
ers last  week  that  a  great  many  people  do 
care:  Namely,  weU  over  half  of  the  100-niem- 
ber  Senate. 

The  first  test  came  Tuesday,  on  a  motion 
to  invoke  closure — that  Is,  shut  off  the  more 
than  month-long  debate  over  Federal  pro- 
tection for  civil  rights  workers  and  Negroes, 
plus  a  controversial  open  housing  amend- 
ment. 

The  closure  move  failed,  55  to  37,  seven 
votes  short  of  the  two- thirds  approval  needed 
to  choke  off  debate.  However,  the  coalition 
viewed  the  vote  as  clear  evidence  that  more 
than  half  the  Senate  favors  civil  rights  legis- 
lation. 

The  second  test  came  Wednesday  when  the 
Senate,  Ignoring  the  advice  of  both  the  Dem- 
ocratx  and  Republican  leaders,  refused  to  kill 
the  open  housing  amendment.  That  vote  was 
58  to  34 — an  even  stronger  show  of  .strength 
by  the  civil  rights  coalition. 

A  -third,  and  even  more  crucial,  test  will 
come  tomorrow  with  a  second  attempt  at 
closure.  If  this  fails,  civil  rights  may  become 
a  dead  Issue  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

The  surprising  show  of  muscle  by  the  civil 
rights  coalition  cannot  be  attributed  to  White 
House  pressure  for  action.  True,  President 
Johnson  has  urged  Congress  for  nearly  three 
years  to  enact  worker  protection  and  open 
housing.  But  he  hade  no  open  effort  to  bol- 
ster the  civil  rights  bloc  untU  the  eve  of  the 
first  closure  vote. 


parent  In  last  week's  votes.  Among  the  Re- 
publicans who  switched  from  opposition  to 
a  civil  rights  bill  two  years  ago  to  support 
this  year  were  two  Kentucklans,  Thruston 
Morton  and  John  Sherman  Cooper;  Winston 
Prouty  of  Vermont,  and  James  B.  Pearson  of 
Kansas. 

While  public  pressure  for  new  civil  rights 
legislation  is  noticeably  slight,  the  coalition's 
success  so  far  In  attracting  new  votes  is 
attributable,  at  least  in  part,  to  gnawing 
fears  over  civil  unrest  In  the  cities  this  sum- 
mer. Many  Senators  are  said  to  feel  that 
failure  to  enact  civil  rights  legislation  this 
year  will  play  right  Into  the  hands  of  the 
more  mlUtant  element  of  the  civil  rights 
movement.  whUe  at  the  same  time  under- 
cutting more  moderate  rights  leaders  such 
as  Roy  Wllkins  of  the  National  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People. 

This  view  was  perhaps  best  expressed  in 
debate  last  week  by  Senator  Hart,  who  de- 
scribed the  frustration  of  Negro  families  de- 
nied the  right  to  purchase  houses  of  their 
choice.  "I  don't  know  what  effect  it  will  have 
on  their  children,"  he  said,  "but  If  it  turns 
them  Into  barn-btirners  don't  blame  Stokely 
Carmlchael." 

ORDER    OF    BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
Senate  now  in  the  morning  hour? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  is  now  con- 
ducting morning  business. 


basic  bill 

Neither  can  the  strong  showing  be  laid  to 
public  pressure,  for  the  average  American 
today  is  voicing  far  more  concern  over  crime 
In  the  streets  than  over  civil  rights. 

The  basic  bill  is  patterned  after  one  sec- 
tion of  a  broad  Administration  measure  that 
cleared  the  House  in  1966  but  became  blocked 
by  a  Senate  filibuster. 

Also  at  stake  is  an  open-housing  amend- 
ment, sponsored  by  Senator  Walter  F.  Mon- 
dale, Democrat  of  Minnesota,  and  Senator 
Edward  P.  Brooke,  Republican  of  Massachu- 
setts, the  only  Negro  In  the  Senate.  Their 
amendment  would  ban  discrimination  in  the 
sale  and  rental  of  most  housing,  excluding 
only  owner-occupied  dwellings  of  up  to  four 
units. 

Seeking  to  attract  more  votes,  the  coalition 
has  agreed  to  scale  down  the  housing  pro- 
posal. The  exact  terms  of  this  modification 
have  not  been  disclosed,  but  are  expected  to 
Include  limitation  of  single-family  dwellings 
from  the  ban,  somewhat  along  the  lines  of 
the  House-passed  bill  that  became  stalled 
m  the  Senate  In  1966. 

What  has  happened  Is  the  result  of  pains- 
taking work  by  Senate  liberals.  Democrats 
and  Republicans,  carried  on  so  quietly  that 
even  their  party  leaders — Democrat  Mike 
Mansfield  and  Republican  Everett  McKlnley 
Dlrksen  of  nilnols— apparently  faUed  to  de- 
tect Immediately  the  shift  in  strength. 

The  coaUtlon  has  concentrated  on  making 
Inroads  in  Republican  ranks,  for  the  Demo- 
cratic voting  pattern  of  pro-civil  rights 
Northerners  and  Westerners  and  antl-clvll 
rights  Southerners  Is  virtually  unshakable. 
Some  measure  of  their  success  became  ap- 


ORDER   FOR   RECOGNITION    OF 
SENATOR    MOSS    VACATED 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursday  last,  I  asked  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Utah  IMr.  Moss)  be  recognized  for  1 
hour  on  tomorrow. 

Since  that  time,  circumstances  make 
it  necessary  for  me,  at  this  time,  to  ask 
that  that  unanimous  request  be  vacated. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  80-816.  appoints 
the  following  Senators  to  the  Board  of 
Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy: 
Pastore,  Yarborouch,  Brewster,  and 
Baker. 

The  Chair,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
84-1028,  appoints  the  following  Senators 
to  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Mili- 
tary Academy:  Stennis,  Byrd  of  Vir- 
ginia, HoLLiNGS,  and  Javits. 

The  Chair,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
84-1028,  appoints  the  following  Senators 
to  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  Air  Force 
Academy:  Bible,  Spong,  Dominick.  and 
Allott. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  communications 
and  letters,  which  were  referred  as  In- 
dicated : 

Elimination    of    Barriers    Which    Inhibit 

Foreign  Visitors  and  Businessmen  Prom 

Traveling  to  the  United  States 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 

the  United  States  asking  the   Congress  to 
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eliminate  unnecessary  and  cumbertonne  bar- 

rtl«  Which  inhibit  f°«'p;,^:'!f"^'ii'S: 

nessmen  from  traveling  to  the  United  State., 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

RrPORT     or     THE     P«>«IAL      CKOP      iNStmAKCT 
ComPORATlON 

A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary.  ^P»f^- 
ment  of  Agriculture.  tran«mlttmg  pursuan 
to  law  the  annual  report  of  the  Federal 
crop  insurance  Corporation,  covertng  tJ.e 
1967  crop  year  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
JiJ,rI)rw  thrcommlttee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

PHOPOSll)  CONSTRrcnON  AT  MIUTART 

Installations 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  pepartmeniU>f 
Defense,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proP««a 
^slatlon  to  authorize  certain  construction 
Lf  ^1  S  insullauons  and  for  other  pur- 
^8  (With  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
PKOPOSB.  National  Insukance  Development 
Corporation  Act  op  1968 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  transmlt- 
rinra  Iraf  t  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
the  National   Housing  Act  ^o  provide  for  a 
naUonal  program  to  improve  the  availability 
of    necessary   insurance   protection  for   resi- 
dential and  business  properties  «8«'nst  fire 
crlrn*.  and  other  perils,  through  the  coopera- 
"vrekorts  of  the  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments  and  the  private  property  insurance  In- 
S^ustry;  to  authorize  Federal  "insurance  wll^ 
appropriate     loss-sharing     by     the     States 
aiiinst  insurance  losses  resulting  from  riots 
aid  other  civil  commotion;    and  for  other 
purposes    (with   accompanying   papers):    to 
the  committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
Proposto  Hottsing  and  urban  Development 
Act  or  1968 
\  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  assist  In  the  provision 
of   housing   for   low   and   moderate   Income 
famiues.  and  to  extend  and  amend  laws  re- 
lating  to   housing  and   urban   development 
(With  accompanying  papers);   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

REPORT  or  3ECRETART   OP  THE   SENATE 

«  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
tranjunltUng.  pursuant  to  law.  his  "Port  of 
receipts  and  expenditures,  for  the  period 
July  1  1967.  through  December  31. 1967  (with 
an  accompan>lng  report);  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

PROPOSED    EXTENSION    OP    RENEGOTIATION    ACT 

OP  1951 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Renego- 
tiation Board,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  extend  the  RenegoUaUon 
Act  of  1951.  and  for  other  purposes  (with  an 
accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

LOAN   APPLICATION   BT   THE   SALMON  RIVEB 
CANAL   Co..   LTP. 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
an  appUcaUon  by  the  Salmon  River  Canal 
Co  Ltd..  of  Holllster.  Idaho,  for  a  loan  under 
the  Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act,  aa 
amended  (with  an  accompan>1ng  document) : 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

L.\ws  Enacted  bt  Lecislatthie  or  the  Vibcin 
Islands 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  copies  of  all  laws  enacted  by 
the  LegUlature  of  the  Virgin  Islands  In  Its 
1967  regular  and  special  session  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


AUTHORIZATION    rOR    APPROPRIATION    POR    COH- 

twcino    Work    in    the    Missouri    River 
Basin 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  transmitUng  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  Increase  the  au- 
thorlzaUon  for  appropriation  for  continuing 
work  in  the  Missouri  River  Basin  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper);  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
Report  or  Select  Commission  on  Western 
Hemisphere  Immigration 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Select  Com- 
mission on  Western  Hemisphere  Immigration, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  rtj?on  ot 
the  Commission  dated  January  15.  1968  (with 
an  accompanying  report  and  research  supple- 
ment to  the  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Proposed  Legislation  Relating  to  Counter- 
fettino  op  Postage  Meter  Stamps  or 
Other  Importer  Uses  of  Metered  Mail 
System 

A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  General.  Post 
Office  Department,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  sections  501 
and  504  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  so  as 
to  strengthen  the  law  relating  to  the  coun- 
terfeiting of  postage  meter  stamps  or  other 
improper  uses  of  the  metered  mall  system 
(With  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

DisposmoN  OP  Executive  Papers 
A  letter  from  the  Archivist  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  list 
of  papers  and  documents  on  the  files  of  sev- 
eral departments  and  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment which  are  not  needed  In  the  con- 
duct of  business  and  have  no  permanent 
vAlue  or  historical  interest  and  requesting 
Jbtlon  looking  to  their  disposition  (with 
accompanying  papers)  to  a  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  the  DisposlUon  of  Papers  in  the  Ex- 
ecutive Departments 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT  appointed  Mr. 
MoNRONEY  and  Mr.  Carlson  members  of 
the  committee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 
A  Joint  resolution  of   the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Alaska;   to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 
•H.J.  Res.  58 


'•Joint  resolution  relating  to  native  land 
claims  legislation 

■Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska: 

"Whereas,  although  the  United  States  Con- 
gress in  1884  reserved  the  right  to  make 
the  determination  of  the  extent  and  nature 
of  the  property  rights  of  the  Native  people 
of  Alaska,  the  Congress  has  not  yet  made 
such  a  determination;  and 

■■Whereas  the  early  settlement  of  the  claims 
presented  by  the  Alaska  Native  people  Is  of 
utmost  importance  to  all  Alaskans;   and 

■Whereas  passage  of  legislation  Is  now 
pending  In  the  United  States  Congress  to 
establish  procedures  for  the  settlement  of 
these  claims  and  to  authorize  grants  of  lands 
to  Alaskan  Native  villages  to  permit  them 
to  preserve  their  homes  and  way  of  life; 
and 

■Whereas  The  Honorable  Henry  Jackson, 
United  States  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Washington.  Chairman  of  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  has  scheduled 
hearings  in  Anchorage.  Alaska,  on  Febru- 
ary 8.  9.  and  10  to  permit  Alaskans  to  testify 
on  this   Important  legislation; 


Be  it  resolved  that  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska  expresses  the  gratitude  of 
all  Alaskans  to  The  Honorable  Henry  Jack- 
son  and  the  members  of  the  Senate  Ihterlor 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  for  affording 
Alaskans  this  opportunity  to  express  their 
views  on  legislation  required  to  effectuate 
an  early  and  a  Just  settlement  of  the  Alaskan 
Native  claims  and  we  do  earnestly  urge  this 
committee  to  take  affirmative  action  to 
bring  about  the  speedy  enactment  of  tnu 

'*"^*plM  of  this  Resolution  shall  be  sent 
to  The  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  Pru- 
dent of  the  united  States;  Tb^  Honorable 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States;  The  Honorable  Stewart  L. 
Udall.  secretary  of  the  Interior;  The  Honor- 
able Robert  L.  Bennett.  Commissioner  of  In- 
dlan  Affairs;  The  Honorable  Owen  D.  Morken 
Area  Director.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to 
all  members  of  the  Senate  and  House  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Co«"»»"«^  *"**JlA^' 
Honorable  E.  L.  Bartlett  and  The  Honorable 
Ernest  Gruenlng.  U.S.  Senators,  and  The 
Area  Director.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  to 
Honorable  Howard  W.  Pollock,  US  Repre- 
"nt^Uve,  members  ol  the  Alaska  delegation 

'''••Copfe's"''especlally     directed    to    Senator 

Henry  M    Jackson.  Chairman  of  the  Senate 

and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  In  Anchorage. 

■  Passed  by  the  House  February  2,  1968 

••WILLIAM  K.  BOARDMAN. 

■•Speaker  of  the  House. 

■Attest: 

•Patricia  R.  Symonds. 
-Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 
•Passed  by  the  Senate  February   13.  1968 

••JOHN  BUTROVICH. 

"President  of  the  Senate. 

"Attest:  ,   ^^_ 

"Emyloo  Lloyd. 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
•Walter  J.  Hickel. 
"Governor  of  Alaska." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  State  Corpora- 
tion commission,  of  Topeka.  Kans..  praying 
for  the  enactment  of  legislation  to  declare 
a  moratorium  on  all  train  discontinuances; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

A  resolution  of  the  city  council  of  the  city 
of  Carplnterla.  Calif.,  praying  for  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  permitting  State  and 
local  governments  to  share  In  Federal  reve- 
nues from  mineral  leases  in  certain  sub- 
merged offshore  Federal  lands;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Llthuaiiian 
American  Council.  Inc..  of  Rochester,  N.-f.. 
praying  that  the  U.S.  Government  present 
the  question  of  the  Baltic  States  before  the 
United  Nations;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 
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REPORT  OP  A  COMMITTEE 
The  following  report  of  a  committee 

was  submitted: 

By  Mr   KUCHEL.  from  the  Committee  on 

Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 

S  2531  A  bin  to  designate  the  San  Gabriel 
Wilderness.  Angeles  National  Forest,  in  the 
Stete  of  California  (Rept.  No.  1008). 


PRINTING  OP  REPORT  ON  BEAVER 
BROOK  DAM  AND  RESERVOIR, 
KEENE.  NEW  HAMPSHIRE.  "S.  DOC. 
NO.  68) 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  IMr.  Randolph). 
I  present  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  transmitting  a  report  dated 
August  28.  1967.  from  the  Chief  of  Engi- 


neers, Department  of  the  Army,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  illustra- 
tions, on  an  interim  survey  of  Beaver 
Brook  Dam  and  Reservoir.  Keene,  N.H., 
requested  by  a  resolution  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  of  the  U.S.  Senate, 
adopted  October  3,  1960. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port be  printed  as  a  Senate  document, 
with  Illustrations,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  FONG: 

5.3021.  A   bill    for   the   reUef   of   Meliclo 
Ulep;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia: 

8.3022.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Cong  Tsz 
Ylng;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 
S.  3023.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Col.  Rich- 
ard E.  Tlede.  U.S.  Air  Force;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SYMINGTON: 
S.  3024.   A  bUl  for  the  relief   of  Richard 
Smith  (Noboru  Kawano);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  I 

By  Mr.  BAK£R:| 
S.  3025.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly  trade 
in  glycine;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  AIKEN : 
S.  3026.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  town  of 
Jericho.  Vt.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  DODD: 
S.  3027.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Aldo  Russo; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SPARKMAN : 
S.  3028.  A    bill    to    amend    the    National 
Housing  Act  to  provide  for  a  national  pro- 
gram to  improve  the  availability  of  necessary 
insurance  protection  for  residential  and  busi- 
ness properties  against  fire,  crime,  and  other 
perils,  through  the  cooperative  efforts  of  the 
Federal  and  State  governments  and  the  pri- 
vate property  insurance  industry;  to  author- 
ize Federal  reinsurance  with  appropriate  loss- 
sharing  by  the  States  against  Insurance  losses 
resulting  from  riots  and  other  civil  commo- 
tion; and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  3029.  A  bill  to  assist  in  the  provision  of 
housing  for  low-  and  moderate-Income  fam- 
ines, and  to  extend  and  amend  laws  relating 
to  housing  and  urban  development;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Sparkman  when  be 
introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear  un- 
der separate  headings.) 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Bartlett)    (by  request) : 
8.3030.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3  of  the 
Act  of  November  2,  1966,  relating  to  the  de- 
velopment by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
of   flsh   protein   concentrate;    to   the   Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  NELSON: 
S.  3031.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  formula- 
tion of  a  national  poUcy  for  environmental 
quality,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  PubUc  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Nelson  when  he 
Introduced  the  abo\-e  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 


S  3028— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL 
RELATING  TO  AMENDMENT  TO 
THE  NATIONAL  HOUSING  ACT- 
NATIONAL  INSURANCE  DEVELOP- 
MENT CORPORATION 


Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce a  bill  to  Implement  the  recom- 


mendations of  the  report  by  the  Presi- 
dent's National  Advisory  Panel  on 
Insurance  in  Riot-Affected  Areas,  en- 
titled "Meeting  the  Insurance  Crisis  of 
Our  Cities."  The  blU  would  add  a  new 
title  XII  to  the  National  Housing  Act 
entitled  "National  Insurance  Develop- 
ment Corporation." 

Last  year,  the  Subcommittee  on  Small 
Business  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  approved  a  bill,  S.  1484,  to 
provide  a  program  of  crime  protection 
insurance  for  small  business.  The  bill 
is  now  pending  before  the  full  commit- 
tee It  is  the  result  of  hearings  before 
the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business 
led  by  the  distinguished  Senator  fr(Dm 
Florida  [Mr.  SmathersI  and  the  legis- 
lative hearings  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  SmaU  Business  led  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  McIntyreI. 

The  administration's  bill  is  designed 
to  meet  serious  and  urgent  problems 
concerning  owners  of  residential  prop- 
erties as  weU  as  business  properties  in 
urban  areas.  With  the  work  that  has 
already  been  done  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Small  Business,  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  can 
move  ahead  quickly  to  consider  the  ad- 
ministration proposal  and  endeavor  to 
work  out  an  effective  program.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  private  insuran'^.e  in- 
dustry have  already  expressed  their 
interest  In  the  administration's  proposal 
and  their  support  of  its  purpose.  I  share 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bUl,  along  with  the  sec- 
tion-by-section summary  of  it  and  a 
general  explanation  of  the  proposal,  be 
printed  along  with  my  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bUl  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill,  section 
by  section  summary,  and  general  ex- 
planation will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Alabama. 

The  bill  <S.  3028)  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  to  provide  for  a  na- 
tional program  to  improve  the  avail- 
ability of  necessary  insurance  protection 
for  residential  and  business  properties 
against  fire,  crime,  and  other  perils, 
through  the  cooperative  efforts  of  the 
Federal  and  State  Governments  and  the 
private  property  insurance  industry;  to 
authorize  Federal  reinsurance  with  ap- 
propriate loss  sharing  by  the  States 
against  insurance  losses  resulting  from 
riots  and  other  civil  commotion;  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Sparkman,  -wsls  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3028 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled. 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"National  Insurance  Development  Corpora- 
tion Act  of  1968". 

FINDINCS   and   declaration    OF   PtTHPOSE 

Sec  2  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  (1)  the 
vitality  Of  many  American  cities  U  being 
threatened  by  the  deterioration  of  their  in- 


ner city  areas;   responsible  owners  of  weU- 
maintalned  residential,  business,  and  other 
nropettles  in  many  of  these  areas  are  unable 
to  obtain  adequate  property  Insurance  cover- 
aKe  against  fire,  crime,  and  other  perUs;  the 
lack  of  such  insurance  coverage  accelerates 
the  deterioration  of  these  areas  by  discourag- 
init  private  Investment  and  restricting  the 
avaUabUlty  of  credit  to  repair  and  improve 
property;  and  thU  deterioration  poses  a  seri- 
ous threat  to  the  national  economy;  (2)  re- 
cent  now  and  other  civil  commotion  in  many 
American  cities  have  brought  about  abnor- 
mally high  losses  to  the  property  insurance 
industry    for    which    adequate    reinsurance 
cannot  be  obtained  at  reasonable  cost,  and 
the  risk  of  such  losses  will  make  most  lines  of 
nrooerty  Insurance  even  more  difficult  to  ob- 
taliTo)  the  capacity  of  the  property  Insur- 
ance industry  to  provide  adequate  Insurance 
is   threatened,   and   the   continuity   of  such 
nroperty  insurance  protection  Is  essential  to 
the  extension  of  credit  in  these  areas;  and 
(4)  the  national  interest  demands  urgent  ac- 
tion by  the  Congress  to  assure  that  essential 
lines  of  property  Insurance  Including  protec- 
tion against  riot  and  civil  commotion  dam- 
age will  be  available  to  property  owners  at 
reasonable  cost. 

(b)   It    Is   therefore   the   purpose   of   this 
Act  to  (1)   encourage  and  assist  the  various 
State  insurance  authorities  and  the  property 
insurance  Industry  to  develop  and  carry  out 
statewide  programs  which  will  make  nec^- 
sary  property  insurance  coverage  against  the 
fire    crime,   and   other  perils   more   readily 
available  for  residential,  business,  and  other 
nropertles  meeting  reasonable  underwriting 
Lndards;    and    (2)    provide  a  Federal  pro- 
gram of  reinsurance  against  abnormal  hign 
property  insurance  losses  resulUng  from  riots 
and  other  civil  commotion  and  placmg  ap- 
propriate financial  responsibility   upon  the 
States  to  share  In  such  losses. 
amendment  cf  the  national  housing  act 
=EC     3      The    National    Housing    Act    is 
anTended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  title: 

"TITLE  XII— NATIONAL  INSURANCE 
DEVELOPMENT  CORPORATION 

"CREATION       and       DISSOLUTION       OF      ^'^J^^^'^ 
INSURANCE     DEVELOPMENT    CORPORATION 

"SEC  1201  (a)  There  is  created  Within  the 
Department  cf  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, under  the  authority  of  the  Secr^taij. 
a  body  corporate  to  be  known  as  the  Na- 
tlonal  insurance  Development  CorporatiMi 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  -Corporation  ). 
*  -Xd)  The  powers  of  the  Corporation 
under  this  title  shall  terminate  on  April  30. 
1973   except  to  the  extent  necessary— 

••(klto^ontlnue  reinsurance  in  ^cord- 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  section  1223(b) 
unUl  Aprn  30.  1976; 

"(B)  to  process,  verify,  and  pay  claims  for 
reinsured  losses  and  perform  other  necessary 
functions  in  connectton  therewith:  and 

"(C)  to  complete  the  liquidation  and 
termination  of  the  Corporation. 

"(2)  on  April  30,  1976.  or  as  BOOji  there- 
after as  possible,  the  Secretary  shaU  submit 
to  the  Congress  for  approval,  a  plan  for  the 
Uq^datlon'^nd  termination  of  the  Corpora- 
tlon. 

"EXECimVE   DIRECTOR 

"SEC.  1202.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
spctlon  1201  (a),  the  management  of  tne 
corporation  shall  be  vested  In  anExec"\'^e 
Director  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate. 

"(b)  The  Executive  Director  shall  not  be 
an  officer,  director,  or  employee  of  a'^y  PF'^*** 
insurance  company  nor  shall  he  hold  any 
stock  in  any  such  company. 

"ADVISORT    BOARD.    MECTINGS.    DUTIES,    COMPEN- 
SATION   AND   EXPENSES 

"SEC  1203.  (a)(1)  There  Is  established  an 
Advisory  Board  consisting  of  nineteen  mem- 
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ben  (no  more  than  six  of  whom  shall  be 
regular  full  time  employee*  of  the  Federal 
Ooveroment)    appointed  by  the  President. 

■(2)  The  President  shall  designate  a  Chair- 
man and  a  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Ativiaorf 

Board.  , 

•'(3)  Each  member  shall  serve  for  a  term  of 
two  years  or  untU  hU  8ucce««)r  has  been 
appointed,  except  that  no  person  who  Is  ap- 
pointed while  a  full  time  employee  of  the 
Pfderal  Government  shall  serve  In  such  posi- 
tion after  he  ceases  to  be  so  employed,  unless 
be  la  reappointed. 

"(4)  Any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  t»- 
cancy  occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  hU  predecessor  was  ap- 
pointed shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder 
of  that  term. 

"(b)  The  Board  shall  meet  at  the  call  of 
the  Chairman,  not  less  than  twice  yearly, 
shall  review  the  general  policies  of  the  Cor- 
poration, and  shall  advise  the  Secretary  and 
the  Corporation  with  respect  thereto. 

"(c)  The  members  of  the  Board  shall  not. 
bv  reason  of  such  membership,  be  deemed 
to  be  employees  of  the  United  States,  and 
such  memtwrs.  except  those  who  are  regular 
full  time  employees  of  the  Government,  shall 
receive  for  their  services,  as  members,  the 
per  diem  equivalent  to  the  rate  for  GS-18 
when  engMCd  In  the  performance  of  their 
duties,  and  .^ach  member  of  the  Board  shall 
be  allowed  travel  expenses  Including  per  diem 
m  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 5703  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  for 
persons  In  the  Government  service  employed 
Intermittently. 

"DKFINl'l'IONS 

"Sac.  1204.  (a)  When  used  in  this  title, 
unless  the  context  otherwise  requires,  the 
term — 

■■(11  ■environmental  hazard"  means  any 
hazardous  condition  that  might  give  rise  to 
loss  under  an  Insurance  contract,  but  which 
is  beyond  the  control  of  the  property  owner; 
"(2)  'essential  property  insurance'  means 
fire  and  extended  coverage  insurance;  van- 
dalism and  malicious  mischief  insurance; 
and  such  burglary  and  theft  coverage  for 
such  types,  classes  and  locations  of  property 
as  may  be  designated  by  the  Corporation:  but 
shall  not  inclade  Insurance  on  autofnoblle 
and  manufacturing  risks: 

"(3)  'Inspection  facility'  means  the  rating 
bureau  or  other  person  designated  by  the 
State  insurance  authority  to  perform  Inspec- 
tions under  Pair  Access  to  Insurance  Require- 
ments Plans  under  part  A; 

"(4)  "Insurer^  Includes  any  Insurance 
company  or  group  of  companies  under  com- 
mon ownership  which  Is  authorized  to  en- 
gage m  the  Insurance  business  under  the 
laws  of  any  State,  and  any  pool  or  association 
of  Inaurance  companies  In  any  State  which  Is 
formed,  associated,  or  otherwise  created  for 
the  purpose  of  making  property  insurance 
more  readily  available: 

"(5)  losses  resulting  from  riot  or  civil  dis- 
orders' means  direct  losses  resulting  from 
damage  to  or  the  destruction  of  property 
occurring  during  and  at  the  Immediate  place 
of  a  riot  or  other  dvU  disorder,  and  dlrtct 
loss  from  pillage  and  looUng  occurring  dur- 
ing and  at  the  Imsnedlate  place  of  a  riot  or 
other  civil  disorder,  as  determined  under  reg- 
ulations of  the  Corporation; 

"(6)  'property  owner'  means  any  person 
having  an  Insurable  interest  in  real,  per- 
sonal, or  mixed  re»l  and  personal  property; 
'■(7>  person  Includes  anv  Individual  or 
group  of  individuals,  corporations,  partner- 
ship, association,  or  any  other  organized 
group  of  persons; 

"(8>  'reinsured  losses'  means  looses  on  re- 
Insurance  claims  and  all  direct  expense* 
lncurr«d  In  connection  therewith  including, 
but  not  limited  to.  expenses  for  proceaalng, 
verifying,  and  paying  such  losses: 

"(9)  'standard  line  of  property  insurancr 
Includes — 
"(A)  fixe  and  extended  coverage; 
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"(B)  vandalism   and    malicious   mischief; 

"(C)   other  allied  lines  of   Are  Insurance; 

"(D)  the  property  damage  portion  of 
homeowners  multiple  peril: 

'•(E(  the  property  damage  portion  of  com- 
mercial multiple  peril; 

"(F)   burglary  and  theft:   and 

"(O)  such  other  lines  generally  offered  to 
the  public  which  include  protection  against 
damage  from  riot  or  civil  commotion  as  the 
Corporation  by  regulaUon  nuiy  designate; 

"(10)  State'  means  the  several  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific; 

■•(U)  'urban  area"  Includes  any  munici- 
pality or  other  political  subdivision  of  a 
State  subject  to  population  or  other  llmlta- 
Uons  defined  In  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Corporation:  and 

••(13)  "year*  means  a  calendar  year,  fiscal 
year  of  a  company,  or  such  other  period  of 
twelve  months  as  designated  by  the 
Corporation. 

"(b)  The  Corporation  Is  authorized  to  de- 
fine by  rnles  and  regulations,  any  technical 
or  trade  term,  insofar  as  such  definition  Is 
not  Inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  thU 
Utle. 

••Pa*t  a— STA^rtwrox  Pla.ns  To  AsstJM  Paib 
Access  to  iNSiniANCX  Requimments 


•'FAia    PLANS 

•Sec.  1211.  (a)  Each  Insurer  reinsured  un- 
der this  title  by  the  Corporation  shall  co- 
operate with  the  State  Insurance  authority  In 
each  State  In  which  It  Is  to  acquire  such 
reinsurance  In  establishing  and  carrying  out 
statewide  plans  to  assure  fair  access  to  in- 
surance  requirements    (PAIR  Plans). 

■■(b)  Such  plans  shall  be  designed  to  make 
essential  property  Insurance  more  readUy 
available  In  urban  areas,  and  shall  Include 
appropriate  criteria,  as  prescribed  by  the 
Corporation,  applicable  to  participating  in- 
surers agents,  brokers,  or  other  producers, 
including,    but    not    limited,    to,    provision 

"(1)  no  risk  shall  be  written  at  a  rate  In 
excess  of  the  standard  premium  rate,  or  be 
denied  insurance  coverage  for  essential  prop- 
erty insurance,  by  an  Insurer,  agent,  broker 
or  other  producer  authorized  to  write  the 
insurance  being  sought,  unless  there  has  first 
been  an  Inspection  of  the  risk,  without  cost 
to  the  owner,  by  the  inspection  facility  and 
a  determination  made  by  the  Insurer  par- 
ticipating In  the  plan,  based  on  information 
in  the  inspection  report  and  other  sources, 
that  the  risk.  In  Its  present  condition,  does 
not  meet  reasonable  underwriting  sUndards 
at  the  applicable  premium  rate; 

'•(2)  Inspections  under  the  plan  may  be 
requested  by  the  property  owner,  or  his  rep- 
resentative, an  Insurer,  an  Insurance  agent, 
broker  or  other  producer,  and  such  requests 
need  not  be  made  In  writing: 

•'(3)   the  absence  of  a  building  owner  or 
his  representative  during  an  inspection  shall 
not  preclude  a  tenant  seeking  Insurance  from  , 
obtaining  an  inspection  under  the  plan; 

"(4)  following  the  Inspection,  a  copy  of 
the  inspecUon  report  shall  be  promptly  sent 
by  the  inspection  facility  to  the  insurer  or 
Insurers,  or  to  an  All-Industry  Placement 
Facility,  referred  to  under  section  1212.  as 
may  be  designated  by  the  person  requesting 
the  Inspection; 

"(5)  after  the  Inspection  report  Is  re- 
ceived by  an  insurer.  It  shall  promptly  deter- 
mine If  the  risk  meets  reasonable  underwrit- 
ing standards  at  the  applicable  premium 
rate  and  shall  promptly  return  to  the  In- 
spection facility  the  Inspection  report  and 
provide  an  acUon  report  setting  forth: 

"(A)  The  amount  of  coverage  It  agrees  to 
write:  and  If  the  insurer  agrees  to  write 
the  coverage  with  a  surcharge  (If  such  a  sur- 
charge IS  authorized  by  the  State  insurance 
authority),  the  improvemenU  necessary  be- 
fore It  win  provide  coverage  at  the  standard 
premium  rate; 


•(B)  the  amount  of  coverage  it  agrees  to 
write  If  certain  Improvemente  specified  In 
the  action  report  are  made:  or 

"(C)  the  specific  reasons  It  declines  to 
write  coverage: 

"(6)  If  the  Insurer  declines  the  risk,  or 
agrees  to  write  It  on  condition  that  the  prop- 
erty will  be  improved.  It  shall  also  promptly 
send  a  copy  of  both  the  Inspection  and  action 
reporu  to  the  property  owner  and  the  State 
insurance  authority,  and  at  the  time  the 
Insurer  sends  such  reports  to  the  property 
owner,  it  shall  also  explain  his  right,  under 
applicable  State  laws,  to  appeal  the  decision 
of  the  Insurer  to  the  State  insurance  author- 
ity, setting  forth  the  procedures  to  be  fol- 
lowed for  such  appeal: 

"(7)  all  policies  written  pursuant  to  the 
plan  shall  be  promptly  written  after  Inspec- 
tion or  relnspectlon  and  shM  be  separately 
coded  so  that  appropriate  records  may  be 
compiled  for  purposes  of  performing  loss 
prevention  and  other  studies  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  plan; 

"(8)  the  Inspection  facility  shall  submit 
to  the  State  insurance  authority,  to  each 
local  governing  body  In  which  property  has 
been  Inspected  under  the  plan  during  the 
period  covered  by  the  report,  and  to  the  Cor- 
poration, periodic  reports  setting  forth  In- 
formation, by  individual  Insurers.  Including 
the  number  of  risks  Inspected  under  the 
plan,  the  number  of  risks  accepted,  the  niun- 
ber  of  risks  conditionally  accepted  and  reln- 
spectlons  made,  the  number  of  risks  de- 
clined, and  such  other  information  as  the 
State  Insurance  authority  may  request: 

"(9)  notice  will  be  given  to  any  policyhold- 
er a  reasonable  Ume  prior  to  the  cancellation 
or  nonrenewal  of  any  risk  eligible  under  the 
plan  (except  In  case  of  nonpayment  of 
premium  or  evidence  of  incendiarism),  to 
allow  ample  time  for  an  application  for  new 
coverage  to  be  made  and  a  new  policy  to  be 
written  under  the  plan,  and  the  Insurer  shall, 
m  uTltlng.  explain  to  the  policyholder  the 
procedures  for  obtaining  an  Inspection  under 
the  plan  In  the  notice  of  cancellation  or  non- 
renewal: and 

"(10)  a  continuing  public  education  pro- 
gram win  be  undertaken  by  the  participat- 
ing insurers,  agents  and  brokers  to  assure 
that  the  plan  receives  adequate  public  at- 
tention. 


"ALL-INDUSTRY     PLACEMENT     FAClLmr 

"Sec.  1212.  Any  plan  under  this  part  shall 
include  an  All-Industry  Placement  Facility 
authorized  to  do  business  with  every  Insurer 
participating  In  the  plan  In  the  State,  and 
shall  provide  that  this  facility  shall  perform 
certain  functions  Including,  but  not  limited 
to.  the  following :  ^  ,,     , 

"(1)  upon  request  by.  or  on  behalf  or, 
any  property  owner  requesting  an  Inspection 
under  the  plan,  seek  to  distribute  risks  equi- 
tably among  the  Insurers  with  which  It  Is 
authorized  to  do  business; 

•"(2)  seek  to  place  insurance  up  to  the 
full  insurable  value  of  the  risk  to  be  Insured 
with  one  or  more  Insurers  with  which  It  Is 
authorized  to  do  business,  except  to  the  ex- 
tent that  deductibles,  percentage  participa- 
tion clauses,  and  other  underwriting  devices 
are  employed  to  meet  special  problems  of 
Insurability:  and 

"(3)  pay  commissions  to  the  agent  or 
broker  submitting  an  application  for  Insur- 
ance placed  by  the  facUlty  In  accordance 
with  requirements  developed  for  this  purpose 
by  the  State  Insurance  authority. 

■"INDUSTRY    COOPERATION 

"Sec.  1213.  (a)  Every  Insurer  seeking  re- 
insurance from  the  Corporation  shall  file  a 
statement  with  the  State  Insurance  authority 
in  each  State  In  which  it  Is  participating  in 
such  plan,  pledging  Its  full  participation  and 
cooperation  In  carrying  out  the  plan,  and 
shall  file  a  copy  of  such  sutement  with  the 
Corporation. 

"(b)  No  Insurer  acquiring  reinsurance  from 
the  Corporation  shall  direct  any  agent   or 
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broker  or  other  producer  not  to  solicit  busi- 
ness through  such  a  plan,  nor  shall  any 
agent  broker,  or  other  producer  be  penalized 
by  such  insurer  In  any  way  for  submitting 
applications  for  Insurance  to  an  insurer  un- 
der the  plan. 

"PLAN   EVALtJATION 

'Sec  1214.  (a)  In  acxiordance  with  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  the  Corporation  may 
prescribe,     the    State     Insurance    authority 

shall— 

"  ( 1 )  transmit  to  the  Corporation  any  pro- 
posed or  adopted  plan,  or  amendments  there- 
to; and 

"(2)  advise  the  Corporation,  from  time  to 
time,  concerning  the  operation  of  the  plan. 
Its  effectiveness  In  providing  essential  prop- 
erty Insurance,  and  the  need  to  form  a  pool 
of  insurers  or  adopt  other  programs  to  make 
essential  property  Insurance  more  readily 
available  In  urban  areas  of  the  State. 

"(b)  The  Corporation  may.  by  rules  and 
regulations,  modify  the  plan  criteria  set  forth 
under  this  part.  If  it  finds,  on  the  basis  of 
experience,  that  such  action  Is  necessary  or 
desirable  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  thU 
title. 
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"Part  B — Reinsurance  Coverage 
•  reinsurance  or  losses  from  riots  or  civil 

DISORDERS 

"Sec.  1221.  (a)(1)  The  Corporation  Is  au- 
thorized to  offer  to  any  Insurer,  subject  to 
the  conditions  set  forth  In  section  1223.  re- 
Insurance  against  property  losses  resulting 
from  riots  or  civil  disorders  In  any  one  or 
more  States.  „      ^  . 

"(2)  Reinsurance  shall  be  offered  to  any 
such  insurer  only  on  all  standard  lines  of 
property  Insurance  enumerated  under  sub- 
paragraphs (A)  through  (F)  of  section  1204 
(a)  (9)  together,  and  any  Insurer  purchasing 
such  reinsurance  shall  also  be  eligible  to  pur- 
chase reinsurance  on  any  one  or  more  stand- 
ard lines  of  property  Insurance  which  may 
be  designated  by  regulation  pursuant  to  sub- 
paragraph (G)   of  section  1204(a)(9). 

••(b)  Reinsurance  coverage  imder  this  sec- 
tion may  be  provided  by  the  Corporation  Im- 
mediately following  the  enactment  of  this 
title  to  any  Insurer  in  any  State  on  a  tempo- 
rary ba«U,  and  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  may  be  agreed  upon,  and  coverage  under 
such  terms  and  conditions  may  be  bound 
with  respect  to  any  such  insurer  by  means  of 
a  written  binder  which  shall  remain  In  force 
not  more  than  ninety  days  and  shall  expire  at 
the  earlier  of  either — 

"(1)  the  termination  of  such  ninety-day 
period,  or 

"(2)  the  effective  date  of  any  governing 
contract,  agreement,  treaty,  or  other  arrange- 
ment entered  Into  between  the  Insurer  and 
the  Corporation  under  section  1222  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  reinsurance  coverage 
against  losses  resulting  from  riots  or  civil 
disorders. 

"(c)  No  reinsurance  will  be  offered  to  any 
insurer  In  a  State  after  the  expiration  of  the 
written  binder  entered  Into  under  subsection 
(b)    unless  there  Is  In  effect  In  such  State 
a  plan  as  set  forth  under  part  A.  and  the 
Insurer  Is  participating  In  such  plan. 
"reinsurance  agreements  and  premiums 
•Sec    1222.  (a)   During  the  first  year  fol- 
lowing enactment  of  this  tlWe,  the  Corpora- 
tion is  authorized  to  enter  Into  any  contract, 
agreement,  treaty,  or  other  arrangement  with 
any  insurer  for  reinsurance  coverage.  In  con- 
sideration of  payment  of  such  premiums,  fees, 
or  other  charges  by  Insurers  which  the  Corpo- 
ration deems  to  be  adequate  to  obtain  ag- 
gregate relnsvirance  premiums  for  deposit  in 
the  National  Insurance  Development  Fund  In 
excess  of  the  estimated  amount  of  insured 
riot  loeses  during  the  calendar  year  1967,  on 
the  assumption  that  a  substantial  proportion 
of  the  property  Insurance  written  wUl  be  re- 
insured under  this  Utle.  and  thereafter  the 
Corporation  may  Increase  or  decrease  such 
premiums  for  reinsurance  If  It  U  found  that 


such   action   Is   necessary  or   appropriate   to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

"(b)  Reinsurance  offered  by  the  Corpo- 
ration shall  reimburse  an  Insurer  for  Its  total 
proved  and  approved  claims  for  losses  result- 
ing from  riots  or  clvU  disorders  during  the 
term  of  the  reinsurance  contract,  agreement, 
treaty,  or  other  arrangement.  In  excess  of  the 
amount  of  the  Insurer's  aggregate  retention 
of  such  losses  as  provided  In  such  reinsurance 
contract,  agreement,  treaty,  or  other  arrange- 
ment entered  Into  under  this  section. 

"(c)  Such  contracts,  agreements,  treaties. 
or  other  arrangements  may  Include  any 
terms  and  conditions  which  the  Corporation 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  title. 

"(d)  Any  contract,  agreement,  treaty  or 
other  arrangement  for  reinsurance  under  this 
section  shall  be  for  a  term  expiring  on  April 
30  1969.  and  on  April  30  each  year  thereafter, 
and  shall  be  entered  Into  within  ninety  days 
after  the  effective  date  of  thU  title  or  within 
ninety  days  prior  to  April  30  each  year  there- 
after, or  within  ninety  days  after  an  Insurer 
Is  authorized  to  write  Insurance  eligible  for 
reinsurance  In  a  State  which  It  was  not  au- 
thorized to  write  m  the  preceding  year. 

"CONDITIONS    OF    REINSURANCE 

"Sec.  1223.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (b)  reinsurance  shall  not  be  of- 
fered by  the  Corporation  in  a  State  or  be  ap- 
plicable to  Insurance  policies  WTltten  In  that 
State  by  an  Insurer— 

"(1)   after  one  year  following  the  effective 
date  of  this  title,  or.  If  the  appropriate  State 
legislative  bodv  has  not  met  in  regular  ses- 
sion during  that  year,  by  the  close  of  Its  next 
regular  session.  In  any  State  which  has  not 
adopted   appropriate   legislation,   retroactive 
to  the  effective  date  of  this  title,  providing 
for  the  State,  or  Its  political  subdivisions,  to 
reimburse  the  Corporation.  In  an  amount  up 
to  at  least  5  percent  of  the  aggregate  prop- 
erty Insurance  premiums  earned  In  that  State 
during  the  preceding  calendar  year,  for  re- 
Insured  losses.  Incurred  by  the  Corporation 
in   a   calendar   year   In   excess   of   the   total 
amount  of  premiums  received  by  the  Corpo- 
ration for  reinsurance  in  that  State,  less  any 
reinsured  losses  Incurred  by  the  Corporation 
In  that  State  during  preceding  calendar  years. 
"(2)    after  thirty  days  following  notifica- 
tion to  the  insurer  that  the  Corporation  finds 
that  there  has  not  been  adopted  by  the  State, 
or  the  property  Insurance  Industry  In  that 
State,  a   suitable  program  or  programs.  In 
addition  to  plans  under  part  A,  to  make  es- 
sential property  Insurance  available  without 
regard  to  environmental  hazards,  and  that 
such  action  Is  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title,  except  that  this  paragraph 
shall  not  become  effective  until  two  years 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  title,  or  at 
such   earlier  date  as  the  Corporation,  after 
consultation  with  the  State  Insurance  au- 
thority, may  determine. 

•'(3)  after  thirty  days  following  notifica- 
tion to  any  Insurer  that  the  Corporation, 
upon  notification  from  the  State  Insurance 
authority,  finds  that  such  Insurer  Is  not  fully 
participating 

•'  ( A )  In  the  plan  In  the  State;  and 
"(B)  where  It  exists.  In  a  pool  of  Insurers 
or  In  any  other  program  found  by  the  Cor- 
poration to  aid  m  making  essential  property 
insurance  more  readily  available  In  the  State. 
"(4)  following  a  merger,  acquisition,  con- 
solidation or  reorganization  Involving  one  or 
more  insurers  having  lines  of  property  In- 
surance m  the  State  reinsured  by  the  Corpo- 
ration and  one  or  more  Insurers  with  or 
without  such  reinsurance,  unless  the  surviv- 
ing company 

"(A)  meet*  the  criteria  of  eligibility  for 
reinsurance,  other  than  as  provided  under 
section  1222(d); 

"(B)  within  ten  days  pays  any  reinsurance 
premiums  due,  and  the  Corporation  finds 
Oiat  It  U  desirable  to  provide  reinsurance  to 
the  surviving  company  In  the  State.  In  light 
of  the  purposes  of  this  title;  and 


•(5)  upon  receipt  of  notice  from  the  In- 
surer that  It  desires  to  cancel  Its  reinsurance 
agreement  with  the  Corporation  In  the  State. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provi- 
sions of  this  section,  reinsurance  may  be  con- 
tinued for  the  term  of  the  policies  written 
prior  to  the  date  of  termination  or  non- 
renewal of  reinsurance  under  this  section, 
for  as  long  as  the  Insurer  pays  reinsurance 
premiums  annually  In  such  amounts  as  de- 
termined under  section  1222.  based  on  the 
annual  premiums  earned  on  such  reinsured 
policies,  and  for  the  purpose  of  this  subsec- 
tion the  renewal,  extension,  modification  or 
other  change  In  a  policy,  for  which  any  addi- 
tional premium  is  charged,  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  policy  written  on  the  date  such  change 
was  made. 


'•recoveey  of  premiums:  statute  of 
limitations 
•Sec.  1224.  (a)  The  Corporation,  in  a  suit 
brought  In  a  United  States  district  court, 
shall  be  entitled  to  recover  from  any  insurer 
the  amount  of  any  unpaid  premiums  law- 
fully payable  by  such  Insurer  to  the  Cor- 
poration. 

"(b)  No  action  or  proceeding  shall  be 
brought  for  the  recovery  of  any  premium  due 
to  the  Corporation  for  reinsurance,  or  for 
the  recovery  of  any  premium  paid  to  the 
Corporation  In  excess  of  the  amount  due  to 
It.  unless  such  action  or  proceeding  shall 
have  been  brought  within  five  years  after  the 
right  accrued  for  which  the  claim  Is  made, 
except  that,  where  the  Insurer  has  made  or 
filed  with  the  Corporation  a  false  or  fraudu- 
lent annual  statement,  or  other  document 
with  the  intent  to  evade,  in  whole  or  In  part, 
the  payment  of  premiums,  the  claim  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  have  accrued  until  the  dis- 
covery by  the  Corporation. 

"Part  C — Provisions  of  General 
applicability 
"claims  and  judicial  review 
"Sec.  1231.   (a)   AU  reinsurance  claims  for 
losses  under  this  title  shall  be  submitted  by 
Insurers  in  accordance  with  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  may  be  established  by   the  Cor- 
poration. 

••(b)(1)  Upon  disallowance  of  any  claim 
against  the  Corporation  under  color  of  re- 
insurance made  available  under  this  title, 
or  upon  refusal  of  the  claimant  to  accept 
the  amount  allowed  upon  any  such  claim, 
the  claimant  may  Institute  an  action  against 
the  Corporation  on  such  claim  in  the  United 
States  district  court  for  the  district  In  which 
a  major  portion  (in  terms  of  value)  of  the 
claim  arose. 

'•(2)  Any  such  action  must  be  begun  with- 
in one  year  after  the  date  upon  which  the 
claimant  received  from  the  Corporation  writ- 
ten notice  of  disallowance  or  partial  disal- 
lowance of  the  claim,  and  exclusive  Jurisdic- 
tion Is  hereby  conferred  upon  United  States 
district  courts  to  hear  and  determine  such 
actions  without  regard  to  the  amount  In  con- 
troversy. 

•'FISCAL  INTERMEDIARIES  AND  SERVICING  AGENTS 

■Sec.  1232.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  for 
maximum  efficiency  In  the  administration  of 
the  reinsurance  program  under  this  title,  and 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  expeditious  pay- 
ment of  any  funds  under  such  program,  the 
Corporation  may  enter  Into  contracts  with 
any  Insurer  or  other  person  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  for  the  performance  of  any  or 
all  of  the  following  functions : 

"(1)  estimating  or  determining  any 
amoimts  of  payments  for  reinsurance  claims; 

"(2)  receiving  from  the  Corporation  and 
disbursing  and  accounting  for  funds  in  mak- 
ing payments  for  reinsurance  claims; 

"(3)  auditing  the  records  of  any  Insurer 
or  other  person  to  the  extent  necessary  to  as- 
sure that  proper  payments  are  made; 

"(4)  establishing  the  basis  of  llabUity  for 
reinsurance  payments,  including  the  total 
amount  of  proved  and  approved  claims  which 
may  be  payable  to  any  insurer,  and  the  total 
amount  of  premiums  earned  by  any  Insurer 
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In  th*  respective  SUtes  for  relnsurwl  line*  of 
property  insurance:  and 

"(6)  otherwlae  assisting  in  any  manner 
provided  in  the  contract  to  further  the 
purpose*  of  this  title. 

•'(b)(1)  Any  such  contract  may  require 
the  Insurer  or  other  person,  or  any  of  lt« 
officers  or  employee*  certifying  paymenU  or 
disbursing  funds  pursuant  to  the  contract,  or 
otherwise  participating  In  carrying  out  the 
contract,  to  give  surety  bond  to  the  Corpora- 
aon  In  such  amounU  as  It  may  deem 
appropriate. 

••(2)  In  the  absence  of  gross  negligence  or 
intent  to  defraud   the   Corporation— 

"(A)  no  individual  designated  pursuant  to 
a  contract  under  this  section  to  certify  pay- 
ments shall  be  liable  with  respect  to  any 
payment  certified  by  him  under  this  section: 

•(B)  no  officer  of  the  United  States  dU- 
burslng  funds  shall  be  liable  with  respect  to 
any  otherwise  proper  payment  by  him  If  It 
was  based  on  a  voucher  signed  by  an  Indi- 
vidual designated  pxirsuant  to  a  contract 
under  this  section  to  certify  payments. 

■NATIONAL   INSOTtANCK   DCVXIOPMXNT   rCNO 

•Sec  1233.  (a)  To  carry  out  the  program* 
authorized  under  thU  title,  the  Secretary  Is 
authorized  to  esWbllsh  a  National  Insurance 
Development  .Fund  (hereinafter  called  the 
fund)  whlcbJihall  be  available,  without  fiscal 
year  limitation — 

"(1)  to  make  such  payments  as  may.  from 
time  to  time,  be  required  of  the  Corporation 
under  reinsurance  contracts  under  this  title; 
•(2)  to  pay  such  administrative  expense* 
of  the  Corporation  as  may  be  necessary  or 
appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title:  and  ^   ^^ 

"(3)  to  repay  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  such  sums  including  interest  there- 
on a*  may  be  borrowed  from  him  under 
section  520(b).  ^    _^  ^ 

••(b)   The  fund  shall   be  credited  with — 
••(1)   reinsurance  premiums,  fees,  or  other 
charges  which  may  be  paid  or  collected  In 
connection  with  reinsurance  provided  under 
part  B; 

••(2)  interest  which  may  be  earned  on  in- 
vestments of  the  fund: 

••(3)  such  amounts  as  may  be  advanced 
to  the  fund  from  appropriations  In  order  to 
maintain  the  fund  In  an  operative  condition 
adequate  to  meet  Its  liabilities: 

"(4)  receipts  irom  any  other  source  which 
may.  from  time  to  time,  be  credited  to  the 
fund:  and 

■•(5)  funds  borrowed  by  the  Secretary 
under  section  520(b)  and  deposited  in  the 
fund. 

"(c)  If.  after  any  amounts  which  may  have 
been  advanced  to  the  fund  from  appropria- 
tions have  been  credited  to  the  appropriation 
from  which  advanced  (Including  interest 
thereon  at  the  rate  prescribed  under  sec- 
tion 520(b).  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  money*  of  the  fund  are  in  excess  of 
current  needs,  he  may  request  the  investment 
of  such  amounts  as  he  deems  advisable  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  In  obligations 
Issued  or  guaranteed  by  the  United  States. 

"MCCOBDB.    ANNUAL    STATEMENT,    AND    AtTorrS 

••SEC.  1234.  (a)(1)  Any  insurer  acquiring 
reinsurance  from  the  Corporation,  and  any 
inspection  facility,  shall  keep  such  records 
as  the  Corporation  shall,  by  rules  and  regu- 
lations, prescribe.  Including  records  which 
disclose  the  amount  of  each  line  of  property 
Insurance  written  at  more  than  standard 
rates,  the  type  of  conditions  leading  to  a 
greater  premium  charge,  the  reasons  for 
actual  loss,  and  such  other  records  as  will 
facilitate  a  study  of  property  insurance  and 
an  effective  audit  of  liability  for  reinsurance 
payments  by  the  Corporation. 

■•(2)  Such  insurer  shall  furnish  the  Cor- 
poration with  such  summaries  and  analyses 
of  Information  in  their  records  in  such  form 
as  the  Corporation  shall,  by  rules  and  regu- 
lations, prescribe. 
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"(b)  Any  insurer  acquiring  reinsurance 
from  the  Corporation  shall  file  with  the  Cor- 
poration a  true  and  correct  copy  of  any  an- 
nual statement,  or  amendment  thereof,  filed 
with  the  State  insurance  authority  of  Its 
domiciliary  State,  at  the  time  It  files  such 
sutement  or  amendment  with  such  State  In- 
surance authority. 

••(c)  Any  insurer  executing  any  contract, 
agreement  or  other  appropriate  arrangement 
with  the  Corporation  under  section  1232. 
shall  keep  reasonable  records  which  fully  dU- 
close  the  total  costs  of  the  programs  under- 
Uken  or  the  services  being  rendered,  and 
such  other  records  as  will  facllltat*  an  effec- 
tive audit. 

■•(d)  The  Corporation  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their 
duly  authorized  representatives,  shall  have 
access  for  the  purpose  of  investigation,  audit 
and  examination  to  any  books,  documents, 
papers,  and  records  of  any  Insurer  or  other 
person  that  are  pertinent  to  the  coete  of  any 
program  undertaken  for.  or  services  rendered 
to.  the  Corporation. 


"STUDT  or  REINStniANCE  AND  OTHER 
PBOCKAM9 

•Sec.  1235.  (a)  The  Corporation  Is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  conduct  a  study  of  re- 
insurance and  other  means  to  help  assure — 

••  ( 1 )  an  adequate  market  for  burglary  and 
theft  and  other  property  Insurance  In  urban 
areas:  and 

'•(2)  adequate  availability  of  surety  bonds 
for  construction  contractors  In  urban  areas. 

'•(b)  The  Corporation  shall  submit  the  re- 
sults of  this  study,  together  with  appropri- 
ate recommendations  to  the  Secretary  for 
transmittal  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress no  later  than  one  year  following  the 
effective  date  of  this  title, 

•'OTHEB  STUDIES 

•Sec.  1236.  (a)  The  Corporation  Is  author- 
ized to  undertake  such  studies  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purpose*  of  this 
title,  including,  but  not  limited  to.  inquiries 
concerning — 

••(1»   the  operation  of  plans  under  part  A: 

••(2)  the  extent  to  which  essential  prop- 
erty insurance  is  unavailable  in  urban  areas; 

••(3)  the  market  for  private  reinsurance, 
and 

••(4)  loss  prevention  methods  and  proce- 
dures, insurance  marketing  methods,  and 
underwriting  techniques. 

•'CCNEKAL  POWEES  OF  CORPORATION 

'•Sec.  1237.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  it*  functions  under  this  title,  the  Corpo- 
ration shall  have  powers : 

••(1)  to  have  a  corporate  seal  which  may 
be  altered  at  pleasure  and  to  use  the  same 
by  causing  It.  or  a  facsimile  thereof,  to  be 
impressed  or  affixed  or  In  any  other  manner 
reproduced; 

••  ( 2 )  to  sue  and  be  sued: 

••(3)  to  enter  Into  and  perform  contracts, 
leases.  cooperaUve  agreements,  or  other 
transactions,  on  such  terms  as  the  Corpora- 
tion may  deem  appropriate,  and  consent 
to  modification  thereof,  without  regard  to 
sections  3648  and  3709  of  the  Revised  Sm- 
utes.  as  amended  (31  U.8.C.  529  and  41  U.S.C. 
5)  and  section  322  of  the  Act  of  June  30. 
1932.   as   amended    (40  U.S.C.   278a)). 

"(4)  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  personnel  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  conduct  of  Its  business  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code  governing  appointment  In  the  com- 
petitive service,  and  chapter  51  and  sub- 
chapter HI  of  chapter  53  of  such  title  re- 
laUng  to  classification  and  General  Sched- 
ule pay  rates,  and  to  obtain  the  services  of 
experts  and  consultanu  In  accordance  with 
section  3109  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
at  rates  for  Individuals  not  to  exceed  the  per 
diem  equivalent  for  OS-18. 

••(5)  except  as  may  be  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  title,  m  the  Government  Cor- 


poration Control  Act.  or  In  any  other  law* 
specifically  appUcable  to  Government  cor- 
porations, to  determine  the  necessity  for  and 
the  character  and  amount  of  It*  obligation* 
and  expenditures  and  the  manner  In  which 
they  shaU  be  Incurred,  allowed,  paid  and 
accounted  for.  except  that  necessary  ex- 
penses m  connection  with  the  payment  of 
reinsured  losses,  including  any  audlU  or 
other  inquiries,  shall  be  conslderwl  non- 
administrative  expenses: 

••(8)  to  Issue  such  rules  and  regulation* 
deemed  necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  title;  and 

••(7)  to  exercise  all  powers  specifically 
granted  by  the  provisions  of  this  title  and 
such  incidental  powers  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purpose*  of  thl*  title. 

'•(b>  All  suits  of  a  civil  nature  at  conunon 
law  or  in  equity  to  which  the  Corporation 
shall  be  a  party  shall  be  deemed  to  arise 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  except 
that  no  attachment,  injunction,  garnish- 
ment or  other  similar  process,  mesne  or  final, 
shall  be  Issued  against  the  Corporation  or 
Its  property. 
•services  and  FAcn-nTEs  or  other  agencies— 

UTHJZATION  OF  PERSONNEL,  SERVICES.  FACIU- 
TIES  AND  INFORMATION 

•Sec  1238  The  Corporation  may,  with  the 
consent  of  the  agency  concerned,  accept  and 
utilize  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  the  officers, 
employees,  services,  facilities,  and  Informa- 
tion of  any  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, except  that  any  such  agency  having 
custody  of  any  data  relating  to  any  of  the 
matters  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Cor- 
poratlon  shall,  to  the  extent  permitted  by 
law  upon  request  of  the  Corporation,  make 
such  data  available  to  the  Corporation  with- 
out reimbursement. 
•riNALrrT  or  certain  financial  transactions 

••Sec  1239.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  any  other  law  to  the  contrary,  any  finan- 
cial transaction  relating  to  reinsurance 
under  this  title  shall  be  final  and  conclusive 
upon  all  officers  of  the  United  States. 

•'TAXATION 

"Sec  1240  The  Corporation,  including  Us 
reserve  surplus,  and  Income  shall  be  exempt 
from  all  taxation  now  or  hereafter  »mp<»ed 
by  the  United  States,  or  by  any  State  ^r  any 
subdivision  thereof,  except  any  real  Property 
acaulred  by  the  Corporation  as  a  result  of  re- 
rS^e  Shall  be  s^Ject  to  taxation  by  any 
State  or  poUtlcal  subdivision  thereof,  to  the 
same  extent,  according  to  its  value  as  other 
real  property  Is  Uxed. 

"annual    REPORT 

"SBC  1241  The  Secretary  shall  Include  in 
his  annual  report  a  report  of  operations  of 
the  Corporation  and  Its  activities. 

"APPROPRIATIONS 

'•Sec  1242  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  this  title." 

FINANCINC 

SEC  4.  section  520(b)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
the  wo?d  -necessary",  in  the  Arst  sentence 
••(1)"  and  by  striking  out  the  period  at  tne 
end  of  such  sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ".  and  (2)  to  make  payments  for  re- 
Insured  losses  under  title  xn  of  this  Act.  . 

GOVERNMENT  CORPORATION  CONTROL  ACT 

SEC.  5.  Section  101  of  the  Government  Cor- 
poration Control  Act  is  hereby  amended  by 
inserting  after  "Federal  Housing  AdmlnU- 
tratlon."  "National  Insurance  Development 
Corporation,". 

COMPENSATION  OF  EXECtTTIVE  DIRECTOR 

SEC  6.  section  5315  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  Inserting  the  following 
new  paragraph  at  the  end  thereof : 

••(90)  Executive  Director,  National  Insur- 
ance Development  Corporation.". 


The  section-by-section  siunmary.  and 
general  explanation  of  the  bill,  presented 
by  Mr.  Sparkman,  are  as  follows: 
Section-bt-Sectton   Summary   of  Na^honal 

Insurance  DEVELOPMEirr  Corporation  Act 

OF  1968 

Section  1.  Short  title 

This  section  of  the  bill  provides  that  the 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Insurance 
Development  Corporation  Act  of  1968". 
Section  2.  Findings  ond  declaration  of 

purpose 
Subsection  (a)  sets  forth  Congressional 
findings  that  the  inadequacy  of  the  supply^ 
private  Investment  and  credit  In  Inner  city 
areas  resulting  from  an  unavailability  of 
property  insurance  Is  accelerating  the  deteri- 
oration of  such  areas  and  is  threatening  the 
economic  weU-belng  of  clUes;  recent  riots 
have  caused  abnormally  high  losses  for  the 
property  Insurance  Industry,  and  the  un- 
availability of  riot  loss  reinsurance  resulting 
from  the  unpredictability  of  riot  losses  makes 
adequate  fire,  crime  and  other  Insurance  cov- 
erage  even  more  difficult  to  obtain:  and  the 
national  Interest  demand*  urgent  action  to 
assure  continued  availability  of  property 
Insurance. 

Subsection  (b)  states  that  It  Is  the  purpose 
of  the  bin  to  assist  State  insurance  authori- 
ties and  the  private  Insurance  industry  in 
the  development  of  statewide  programs  to  In- 
crease the  availability  of  necessary  property 
insurance  coverage  against  fire,  crime,  and 
other  perils  for  property  meeting  reasonable 
underwriting  standards,  and  to  provide  Fed- 
eral reinsurance  for  extraordinary  property 
insurance  losses  resulting  from  riots,  with 
appropriate  State  sharing. 

Section  3.  Amendment  of  the  National 
Housing  Act 
This  section  amends  the  National  Housing 
Act  by  adding  a  new  title  xn,  to  authorize 
the  establishment  of  the  National  Insurance 
Development    Corporation.    The    new    title 
would  provide  as  follows: 
Section   1201.   Creation   and   dissolution   of 
National   Insurance   Development   Corpo- 
ration 

Subsection  (a)  creates  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
under  the  authority  of  the  Secretary,  the 
National  Insurance  Development  Cor- 
r>oratlon. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  the  powers 
of  the  Corporation  under  this  title  would 
terminate  on  April  30,  1973,  except  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  continue  reinsurance  un- 
til April  30.  1976,  and  to  complete  the  liqui- 
dation and  termination  of  the  Corporation 
in  accordance  with  a  plan  submitted  to  Con- 
gress for  approval  on  or  about  April  30,  1976. 
Section  1202.  Executive  Director 
Subsection  (a)  provides  that,  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  section  1201(a),  the  Cor- 
poration would  be  managed  by  an  Executive 
Director  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Subsection  (b)  prohibits  the  Executive 
Director  from  serving  as  an  officer  or  direc- 
tor of  an  insurance  company  or  holding  stock 
m  any  Insurance  company  while  he  Is  Execu- 
tive Director. 

Section  1203.  Advisory  Board,  meetings. 

duties,  compensation  and  expenses 
Subsection  (a)  would  establish  a  nineteen 
member  Advlsorv  Board  appointed  by  the 
President,  who  would  also  designate  a  Chair- 
man and  a  Vice-Chairman.  No  more  than  six 
members  of  the  Board  -.vould  be  from  the 
Federal  Government.  (For  example,  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  would  be  represented  on 
the  Board).  The  remalnin?  members  would 
be  chosen  from  State  governments,  the  In- 
surance industry  and  other  members  of  the 


public  concerned  with  the  problems  of  the 
Nation's  urban  areas.  Members  would  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  for  a  term  of  two 
years.  .   . 

subsection  (b)  provides  for  the  Board  to 
meet  at  the  call  of  the  Chairman  at  least 
twice  yearly,  to  review  the  general  policies 
of  the  Corporation  and  advise  the  Secretary 
and  Corporation  with  respect  thereto. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  non-Federal 
board  members  would  be  compensated  at  a 
rate  fixed  by  the  Corporation,  and  would  also 
receive  travel  expenses  Incurred  In  perform- 
ing their  duties. 

Section  1204.  Definitions 
Subsection  (a)  defines  (1)  •'environmental 
hazard"  to  mean  insurance  hazards  beyond 
the  control  of  the  property  owner:  (2)  "essen- 
tial property  Insurance"  to  mean  fire  and  ex- 
tended   coverage,    i/andallsm    and    malicious 
mischief  and  sijch  burglary  and  theft  cover- 
age for  6uch/tn>es,  classes,  and  locations  of 
property  as  ipeclfled  by  the  Corporation,  ex- 
cluding    automobiles     and     manufacturing 
risks-  (3)  T'lnspectlon  facility"  as  the  person 
designated  by  the  State  Insurance  authority 
to  perform\lnspectlons  under  the  plans  set 
forth  in  part\A;  (4)  "Insuror"  to  Include  In- 
surance compWes  and  any  poor  or  associa- 
tion of  compaiUes  formed  to  make  property 
insurance  more  readily  available;  (5)  "losses 
resulting  from   riots  or   civil   disorders"  to 
mean  direct  property  losses  from  riots  or  civil 
disorders  occurring  during  and  at  the  Imme- 
diate place  of  a  riot  or  other  civil  disorder.  In- 
cluding pUlage  and  looting,  as  determined 
under  regulations  of  the  Corporation;    (6) 
"property  owner"  to  mean  any  person  hav- 
ing an  Insurable  interest  In  real  or  personal, 
or  mixed  real   and  personal,  property:    (7) 
"person"  to  Include  any  Individual  or  group 
of  Individuals,  corporation,  partnership,  as- 
sociation, or  any  other  organized  group  of 
persons;     (8)     "reinsured    losses"    to    mean 
losses  on  reinsurance  claims  and  expenses  In- 
curred in  connection  therewith;   (9)   "stand- 
ard line  of  property  insurance"  to  Include  fire 
and  extended  coverage,  vandalism  and  mali- 
cious mischief,  other  allied  lines  of  fire  Insur- 
ance, the  property  damage  portion  of  home- 
owners multiple  peril  and  commercial  multi- 
ple peril,  burglary  and  theft,  and  such  other 
ilnes  as  the  Corporation  may  designate;  (10) 
"State"  as  the  several  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 
Guam.  American  Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific;    (11)    "urban  area"  to 
include  any  municipality  or  political  sub- 
divisions of  a  State  subject  to  population  or 
other  limits;  and  (12)   "year"  as  a  calendar 
year,  fiscal  year,   or  other  period  of  twelve 
months  as  dseignated  by  the  Corporation. 

Subsection  (b)  authorizes  the  Corporation 
to  define  any  technical  or  trade  term. 

pj^RX  a statewide  plans  to  assure  fair 

access  to  insurance  requirements 
Section  1211.  FAIR  Plans 
Subsection  (a)  requires  every  Insurer  re- 
insured by  the  Corporation  to  cooperate  with 
the  State  Insurance  authority  in  each  State 
in  which  it  acquires  reinsurance.  In  estab- 
Ushing  and  carrying  out  statewide  plans  to 
assure  fair  access  to  Insurance  requirements 
("FAIR"  Plans). 

subsection  (b)  provides  that  these  plans 
are  to  be  designed  to  make  essential  property 
insurance  more  readily  available  in  urban 
areas,  and  authorizes  the  Corporation  to  pne- 
Ecrlbe  the  basic  criteria  for  the  plans,  in- 
cluding provision  that: 

(1)  no  insurance  risk  will  be  written  at 
a  rate  exceeding  the  standard  rate,  or  be 
denied  "essential  property  insurance"  (de- 
fined to  include  fire  and  extended  coverage, 
vandalism  and  malicious  mischief,  and  such 
burglary  and  theft  coverage  as  would  be 
determined  bv  regulation)  by  insurers, 
agents  brokers,  cr  other  producers,  unless 
there  Is  first  an  inspection  of  the  property 


bv  an  inspection  facility  (defined  as  the 
rating  bureau  or  other  facility  designated  by 
the  State  insurance  authority),  without  cost 
to  the  owner  of  the  property,  and  a  de- 
termination made  that  the  risk  Is  not  In- 
surable at  the  applicable  premium  rate; 

(2)  inspections  under  the  plan  may  ha 
requested  (in  writing  or  otherwise)  by  a 
property  owner  (any  one  with  an  Insurable 
interest),  hU  representatives,  or  by  an  in- 
surer, agent,  broker,  or  other  producer; 

(3)  the  property  owner  may  be  requested 
to  be  present  during  an  inspection  but  the 
owner  of  the  particular  building  need  not  be 
present  for  a  tenant  seeking  Insurance; 

(4)  a  copy  of  the  inspection  report  will 
be  promptly  sent  to  an  Insurer  after  an  in- 
spection; 

(5)  the  Insurer  will  promptiy  process  the 
application  for  Insurance  after  the  Inspec- 
tion report  Is  received  and  will  promptly  re- 
turn to  the  person  performing  the  inspec- 
tion a  copy  of  the  Inspection  report  and  a 
copy  of  an  action  report  setting  forth  the 
amount   of  coverage  the  Insurer  agrees  to 
write  If  the  Insurer  agrees  to  write  the  cov- 
erage with  a  surcharge.  If  any  Is  authorized^ 
It   must   also  state  the   Improvements  that 
must  be  made  to  the  property  before  It  will 
provide   coverage   at  the   standard  rate;    if 
the  insurer  agrees  to  provide  coverage  on 
condition   that    certain    improvements    are 
made,  it  must  state  what  improvements  are 
required,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  cover- 
age it  agrees  to  write,  and  If  the  Insurer 
declines  the  risk  It  must  clearly  state  its 
specific  reasons; 

(6)  an  insurer  declining  a  risk,  or  agreeing 
to  provide  coverage  only  If  the  property  is 
improved,  will  promptly  send  a  copy  of  the 
inspection  and  action  reports  to  the  ap- 
plicant and  the  State  Insurance  authority. 
At  the  time  the  Insurer  sends  these  reports 
to  the  applicant  for  insurance.  It  must  also 
explain  clearly  his  right  to  appeal  the  de- 
clslon  of  the  insurer  to  the  State  Insurance 

authority;  ,  .„    »,„ 

(7)  all  policies  imder  the  plan  win  oe 
written  promptly  and  will  be  separately 
coded;  ,,        .     ,. 

(8)  the  inspection  facility  wUl  submit 
periodic  reports  on  the  operation  of  the  plan 
to  the  State  Insurance  authority  and  to  each 
city  in  which  property  has  been  Inspected 
under  the  plan  and  to  the  Corporation.  This 
«port  would  set  forth  b-y  individual  Insiirer 
the  number  of  risks  i-^spected  under  the 
plan,  the  number  of  risks  accepted,  the  num- 
ber of  risks  conditionally  accepted  and  re- 
mspectlons  made,  the  number  of  risks  de- 
clined, and  other  Information; 

(9)  each  insurer  participating  in  the  plan 
will  give  a  policyholder  sufficient  notice 
prior  to  cancellation  or  nonrenewal  to  allow 
the  policyholder  to  seek  a  new  policy  under 
the  plan  and  will  explain  to  the  policyholder 
the  procedures  for  obtaining  Insurance 
through  the  plan;  and 

(10)  a  cooperative  and  continuing  public 
education  program  will  be  undertaken  by 
the  participating  insurers  and  agents  and 
brokers  to  assure  that  the  plan  receives  ade- 
quate public  attention. 
Section  1212.  All-industry  placement  facility 

This  section  would  require  all  plans  to 
Include  an  All-Industry  Placement  FaclUty. 
authorized  to  do  business  with  every  Insm-er 
In  the  Slate  participating  in  the  plan.  This 
facility  would  help  agents  and  brokers  place 
insurance  up  to  the  full  Insurable  value  of 
a  property,  except  to  the  extent  that  deduc- 
tibles, percentage  participation  clauses,  and 
other  underwriting  devices  might  be  em- 
ployed to  meet  special  problems  of  insur- 
ability The  facility  would  seek  to  place  this 
business  equitably  among  the  companies 
with  which  It  Is  authorized  to  do  business, 
and  would  pay  commissions  to  the  agent 
or  broker  on  the  business  It  places,  in  accord- 
ance with  requirements  developed  by  the 
State  Insurance  authority. 
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Section  12t3.  Industry  cooperation 
Subsection  (a)  would  require  every  Insurer 
participating  In  a  plan  to  Ole  a  statement 
pledging  Its  full  participation  and  coopera- 
tion In  carrying  out  the  plan  with  the  SUte 
Insurance  authority  and  with  the  Corpora- 
tion. 

Subsection  (b)  would  prohibit  an  Insur- 
ance company  from  discouraging  In  any  way 
its  agents  and  brokers  from  submitting  ap- 
plications for  Insurance  through  a  plan.  For 
example.  losses  on  property  insured  under 
the  plan  should  not  reduce  the  agents  or 
broker's  contingent  commission  income  from 
premiums  written  on  other  property:  and 
such  losses  should  not  be  included  In  cal-. 
culatlng  losses  on  business  submitted  by  the 
agent  or  broker. 

Section  1214.  Plan  evaluation 
Subsection  (a»  provides  for  the  State  in- 
surance authority  to  transmit  copies  of  a 
plan,  and  any  amendments,  to  the  Corpora- 
tion and  to  advise  It  concerning  the  opera- 
tion of  the  plan,  and  the  need  to  adopt  other 
programs  to  make  essential  property  Insur- 
ance more  readllv  available. 

Subsection  ibt  authorizes  the  Corporation 
to  modlfv  the  criteria  for  plans  if  It  finds,  on 
the  basis  of  experience,  such  action  Is  neces- 
sary or  desimtole  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
the  title. 

PAUT  B — arrNsumANCE  covHwoe 
Section  1221.  Reinsurance  of  losses  from  riots 
or  civil  disorders 
Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  authorizes 
the  Corporation  to  offer  to  any  insurer,  sub- 
ject to  the  conditions  set  forth  in  section 
1223.  reinsurance  against  property  losses  re- 
sulting from  riots  or  civil  disorders. 

Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  provides 
that  reinsurance  will  be  oftered  on  fire  and 
extended  coverage;  vandalism  and  malicious 
mischief,  other  allied  lines  of  fire  insurance, 
the  property  damage  portion  of  homeowners 
multiple  peril  and  commercial  multiple  peril. 
and  burglary  and  theft,  combined.  Reinsur- 
ance would  be  offered  on  all  of  these  lines, 
taken  together.  Companies  acquiring  rein- 
surance on  all  such  lines  would  be  eligible 
to  purchase  reinsurance  on  any  other  indi- 
vidual standard  line  of  property  Insurance. 
Subsection  (b)  provides  that  reinsurance 
coverage  may  be  provided  immediately  fol- 
lowing enactment  of  the  title  by  means  of  a 
written  binder  which  is  to  expire  at  the  end 
of  a  90-day  period  or  upon  the  effective  date 
of  the  reinsurance  contract  between  an  in- 
surer and  the  Corporation,  whichever  is 
earlier. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  no  reinsur- 
ance will  be  offered  to  an  insurer  In  a  State 
after  the  expiration  of  the  binder  referred 
to  in  subsection  (b)  unless  the  insurer  is 
participating  in  that  Slate's  plan  as  de- 
scribed m  part  A. 

Section   1222.   Reinsurance   agreements   and 
premiums 
SubsecUon  (a)  authorizes  the  Corpora Uon 
to  enter  into  reinsurance  contracts  in  con- 
slderaUon  of  payment  of  such  premium  or 
other  charge  which  the  Corporation  deems 
adequate    to   obtain    an   aggregate   fund   In 
excess  of   the  estimated  amount  of  Insured 
riot    loeees    during    1967.    assuming    a    sub- 
stanual    proportion    of    property    Insurance 
written  will  be  reinsured.  Based  on  the  »30 
to  $li   million   of   insured    riot   losses   esti- 
mated by  the  Presidents  National  Advisory 
Panel  on  Insurance  In   Riot-Affected  Areas, 
this  would   probably   require   a   reinsurance 
premium  of  not  less  than  2  percent  of  the 
annual  earned  premiums  on  reinsured  lines. 
Subsection  (b)  authorizes  the  CorporaUon 
to  establish  the  amount  of  losses  from  rloU 
or  civil  disorders  each  Insurer  must  retain 
before  the  Corporation  will   reimburse  the 
insurer  for  Its  losses.  It  U  expected  that  the 
retention   of    loss   will    not   be    less    than    3 
percent  of  the  insuisr's  annual  premiums  or 


reinsured  lines  In  the  SUte.  plus  an  addi- 
tional 10  percent  of  losses  above  the  3  per- 
cent. Further,  an  Insurer  will  be  assessed  an 
additional  premium  of  up  to  the  stop-loss 
percentage  (here  3  percent),  less  any  riot 
losses  actually  paid  In  that  State  by  the 
Insurer. 

Subsection  (c)  authorizes  the  Corpora- 
tion to  include  such  terms  and  conditions 
In  reinsurance  contracts  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  title. 

Subsection  (d>  provides  that  reinsurance 
contracu  will  l>e  for  a  t^rm  expiring  on 
April  30.  1969.  and  on  April  30  each  year 
thereafter  and  shall  be  entered  Into  within 
ninety  days  of  the  effective  date  of  this  title 
or  within  ninety  days  prior  to  April  30  each 
year  thereafter,  or  within  ninety  days  after 
an  Insurer  Is  authorized  to  write  Insurance 
in  a  State  in  which  It  was  not  so  authorized 
to  write  m  the  preceding  year. 
Section  1223.  Conditions  of  reinaurance 
Subsection  (a)  sets  forth  various  condi- 
tions under  which  the  Corporation  will  ter- 
minate exlsUng  reinsurance,  and  will  not 
offer  new  coverage  on  policies  written  after 
the  termination  date. 

Paragraph  ( 1 )   provides  that  the  Corpora- 
tion will  not  offer  reinsurance  In  any  State 
If  the  State  Itself,  or  through   its  political 
subdivisions,  does  not  assume  a  portion  of 
the  responsibility  for  assisting  the  Corpora- 
tion to  reinsure  against  losses  resulting  from 
riots  or  civil  disorders  within  one  year  after 
the  effective  date  of  the  Act,  or.  if  the  ap- 
propriate state  legislative  body  has  not  met 
in  regular  session  during  that  year,  by  the 
close  of  Its  next  regular  session.  The  State, 
however,   would   not   be  called  on  to  reim- 
burse the  Corporation  until  the  Corporation 
had  incurred  reinsured  losses  In  excess  of  the 
total  premiums  It  had  received  In  that  State 
for  reinsurance  of  losses  resulting  from  riots 
or  civil  disorders.  After  the  Corporation  In- 
curs such  losses  and  expenses  In  excess  of  the 
reinsurance  premiums  received  In  the  State, 
the  State,  after  the  adoption  of  appropriate 
legislation,  would  reimburse  the  Corporation 
for  its  reinsured  losses  In  that  State  In  an 
amount  up  to  at  least  5  peicent  of  the  prop- 
erty   Insurance    premium/  earned    In    that 
State   during    the   preceding    calendar   year. 
If  the  State,  during  the  preceding  calendar 
year,  did  not  adopt  legislation  assuming  this 
portion  of  the  responsibility  for  providing  re- 
insurance In  the  State,  the  Insurance  Indus- 
try In  that  State  would  be  Ineligible  for  fu- 
ture  reinsurance   coverage    on   new   policies 
until  the  States  adoption  of  such  legislation. 
Paragraph    (2)    provides  that   reinsurance 
will  cease  to  be  available  on  new   policies 
written  In  a  State  after  thirty  days  follow- 
ing the  Corporation's  notification  to  the  In- 
surer that  the  Corporation  finds  that  a  suit- 
able  program.   In   addition   to   the   plan   set 
forth  In  part  A.  Is  required  to  make  essen- 
tial propertv  Insurance  more  readily  avail- 
able In  the  State  without  regard  to  environ- 
mental hazards,  and  that  such  program  has 
not  been  adopted.  This  paragraph,  however, 
would  not  become  effective  until  two  years 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  or  at  such 
earlier  date  as  the  Corporation,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  State  Insurance  author- 
ity, may  determine. 

Paragraph  (3)  provides  that  reinsurance 
will  cease  to  be  available  on  policies  written 
in  a  State  after  thirty  days  following  notifi- 
cation to  the  Insurer  that  the  Corporation, 
upon  notification  from  the  State  Insurance 
authority,  finds  that  the  Insiirer  Is  not  fully 
participating  as  required  In  a  plan  as  set  forth 
in  part  A  in  that  SUte  and  In  any  pool  of 
Insurers  or  other  program  found  by  the 
Corporation  to  aid  In  making  essential  prop- 
erty Insurance  more  readily  available  In  that 
State. 

Paragraph  (4>  provides  that  reinsurance 
will  be  unavailable  on  new  policies  written 
by  an  insurer  following  a  merger,  acqulslUon. 
consolidation  or  reorganlzaUon  involving  an 


insurer  with  relnsxirance  on  one  or  more 
lines  of  Insurance  and  an  Insurer  with  or 
without  such  reinsurance  unless  the  surviv- 
ing company  meets  the  criteria  of  eligibility 
for  reinsurance  other  than  as  provided  In 
secUon  1222(d);  promptly  pays  any  reinsur- 
ance premiums  due;  and  the  Corporation 
finds  that  It  Is  desirable  to  provide  relns\ir- 
ance  In  light  of  the  purposes  of  the  title. 

Paragraph  (5)  provides  that  reinsurance 
will  terminate  upon  cancellation  by  the  In- 
surer. To  protect  the  Integrity  of  the  National 
Insurance  Development  Fund,  for  which  pre- 
miums are  calculated  on  an  annual  basis.  It 
Is  contemplated  that  upon  cancellation  by 
an  insurer  the  Corporation  would  provide  In 
the  reinsurance  agreement  that  refunds,  If 
any.  would  not  be  on  a  pro  raU  basis. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  If  reinsurance 
Is  terminated  or  cancelled  under  this  section 
coverage  may  continue  for  policies  written 
during  the  time  reinsurance  was  in  force  upon 
payment  of  an  appropriate  premium  or  other 
charge.  As  some  property  Insurance  policies 
are  written  for  periods  longer  than  one  year, 
the  purpose  of  this  provision  Is  to  provide 
reinsurance   protection    for   such   policies. 
Section  1224.  Recovery  of  premiums:  Statute 
of  limitations 
Subsection  (a)  authorizes  the  Corporation 
to  recover  any  unpaid  premiums  for  rein- 
surance. 

Subsection  (b)  imposes  a  five-year  sutute 
of  limitations  on  the  recovery  by  an  Insurer 
of  excess  premiums  paid  to  the  Corporation 
or  the  recovery  by  the  Corporation  for  rein- 
surance premiums  due  to  It;  and  provides 
that  If  an  Insurer  has  filed  false  doctunents 
with  the  Corporation  with  the  Intent  to 
evade  payment  of  the  appropriate  premium 
the  five-year  period  will  not  begin  unUl  the 
Corporation  discovers  the  deception. 

PAKT  C — PROVISIONS  OF  GENERAL   APPLICABILrrT 

Section  1231.  Claims  and  judicial  review 
This   section    authorizes   the   Corporation 
to   adjust  and   pay   claims  for  proved  and 
approved  losses  covered  by  reinsurance  and 
authorizes  any  claimant,  upon  disallowance 
of  a  claim,  to  Institute  an  action,  within  1 
year  after  the  receipt  of  the  notice  of  dls- 
aUowance    In    the    United    SUtes    District 
Court  for  the  district  In  which  the  Insured 
property  was  situated.  Jurisdiction  would  be 
conferred  on  the  district  court  without  re- 
gard to  the  amount  In  controversy. 
Section  1232.  Fiscal  intermediaries  o»ut  serv- 
icing agents 
Subsection  (a)  authorizes  the  CorporaUon 
to  enter  Into  contracts  with  any  Inatirer  or 
private  organization  for  performance  of  any 
or  all  of  the  following  functions:    (1)   esti- 
mating  or    determining    reinsurance    claim 
payment  amounts;   (2)  receiving  funds  from 
the  Corporation  and  disbursing  and  account- 
ing for  them  In  making  reinsurance  claim 
payments;    (3)   auditing  the  records  of  any 
"Insurer  to  assure  proper  payments:    (4)   es- 
tablishing the  basis  of  liability  for  reinsur- 
ance; and  (5)  otherwise  furthering  the  piir- 
poses  of  the  Act  as  provided  In  the  contract. 
Subsection  ( b )  provides  that  surety  bonds 
may  be  required  from  the  Insurer  or  orga- 
nization or  any  of  Its  officers  or  employees 
participating  in  carrying  out  the  contract  In 
amounw  deemed  appropriate  by  the  Corpo- 
ration.  No  Individual   designated   to  certify 
payments  and  no  officer  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment disbursing  funds  In  accordance  with 
a  proper  certification  of  payments  would  be 
liable  with  respect  to  such  paymente  In  the 
absence  of  gross  negligence  or  Intent  to  de- 
fraud the  United  SUtes. 

Section  1233.  National  Insurance  Develop- 
ment Fund 
Subsection  (a)  authorizes  a  National  In- 
surance Development  Fund  to  b«  used  by  the 
CorporaUon  to  carry  out  the  programs  au- 
thorized under  the  new  title.  The  fund  will 


be  available  without  fiscal  year  limitation 
to  (1 )  pay  reinsurance  claims  under  the  re- 
Insurance  coverages  provided  In  part  B;  (2) 
Diy  the  administrative  expenses  of  the  Cor- 
poration; and  (3)  repay  with  Interest,  sums 
which  may  be  borrowed  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  under  section  520(b)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act, 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  the  fund  is 
to  be  credited  with  (1)  reinsurance  pre- 
miums paid  by  Insurers  in  connection  with 
the  reinsurance  coverages  provided  under 
part  B;  (2)  amounts  advanced  to  the  fund 
from  upproprtatlons  to  maintain  the  fund  In 
a  condition  adequate  to  meet  Its  llablUtles; 
(3)  interest'on  Investments  of  the  fund:  (4) 
receipts  from  other  sources  which  may  be 
deposited  in  the  fund:  and  (5)  funds  which 
may  be  borrowed  under  section  520(b)  and 
deposited  in  the  fund. 

Subsection  (c)  authorizes  the  SecreUry. 
after  determination  that  fund  monies  exceed 
current  needs,  to  invest  such  amounts  as  he 
deems  advisable  through  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  In  obllgatlonB  Insured  or  guaran- 
teed by  the  United  States. 
Section  1234.  Records,  annual  statements 
and  audits 


Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  authorizes 
the  Corporation  to  adopt  rules  and  regula- 
tions specifying  the  records  which  must  be 
kept  by  any  person  acquiring  reinsurance, 
or  performing  inspections  under  the  Plans 
set  forth  m  part  A.  Which  will  faclllUte  a 
study  by  the  Corporation  of  property  In- 
surance.'the  reasons  for  Insured  losses,  and 
an  effective  audit  of  liability  for  reinsurance 
payments  bv  the  Corporation.  These  persons 
would  also  be  required  to  furnish  the  Cor- 
poration with  summaries  and  analyses  of  In- 
formation m  their  records  as  the  Corporation 
may  prescribe  bv  rules  and  regulations. 

SubsecUon  (b)  of  the  section  requires  every 
Insurer  acquiring  reinsurance  from  the  Cor- 
poration to  file  with  the  Corporation  a  copy 
of  the  annual  statement,  or  any  amendment 
thereto.,  that  It  flies  with  the  State  insurance 
authority  of  Its  domiciliary  state,  at  the  time 
It  files  the  statement  or  amendment  vrtth 
the  Insurance  authority. 

Subsection  (c)  requires  persons  executing 
contracts  with  the  Corporation  under  sec- 
tion 1232  to  keep  such  reasonable  records  as 
win  facilitate  an  audit. 

Subsection  (d)  authorizes  the  Corporation 
and  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  or  their  designees,  to  have  access  to 
the  books  and  records  of  an  Insurer  or  other 
person  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  an 
audit  pertinent  to  the  costs  of  any  program 
undertaken  for,  or  services  rendered  to,  the 
Corporation. 

Section  123S.  Study  of  reinsurance  and  other 
programs 
SubsecUon  (a)  authorizes  and  directs  the 
CorporaUon  to  conduct  a  study  of  reinsur- 
ance and  other  means  to  help  assure  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  burglary  and  theft  and  other 
property  Insurance  In  urban  areas  and  to 
help  assure  the  adequate  avallablUty  of 
surety  bonds  for  construction  contractors  In 
urban  areas.  It  Is  anticipated  that  this  study 
will  cover,  among  other  things,  the  possi- 
bility of  providing  Federal  reinsurance  to 
pools  of  insurers  providing  burglary  and  theft 
and  other  property  Insurance. 

Subsection    (b)    requires   the   Corporation 
to  submit  the  results  of  Its  study  together 
with    appropriate    recommendations   to    the 
SecreUry  for   transmittal   to   the  President 
and  the   Congress   no   later   than   one   year 
after  the  effective  date  of  the  titie. 
Section  1236.  Other  studies 
This  section  authorizes  the  Corporation  to 
underUke  studies  of    (1)    the  operation  of 
the  Plans  under  part  A;    (2)    the  extent  to 
which   essential   property   Insurance   Is   mi 
available  In  urban  areas;  (3)  the  market  for 
private  reinsurance;  and  (4)  loss  prevention 


methods  and  procedures,  insurance  market 
ing  methods,  and  underwriting  techniques. 
Section  1237.  General  powers  of  corporation 
This   section  sets  forth   the   general   cor- 
porate powers  of  the  Corporation;  including 
the  power  to  have  a  corporate  seal;   to  sue 
and   be  sued    (and  that  all  suits  of  a   civil 
nature  In  which  the  Corporation  is  a  party 
shall  be  deemed  to  arise  under  the  luws  oi 
the  United  States);   to  enter  into  and  per- 
form contracts,  leases  and  other  agreements 
without   competitive   bidding:    to   employ   a 
staff:  to  issue  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
the  Corporation  deems  necessary  or  appropri- 
ate to  carry  out  the  title:  and  to  exercise  all 
powers  specifically  granted  by  this  tlUe  and 
such  incidental  powers  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  title. 

Section  1238.  Services  and  facilities  of  other 
agencies— Utilisation  of  personnel,  services, 
facilities  and  information 
This   section   authorizes   the   Corporation, 
with  the  consent  of  the  agency  concerned, 
to  utilize  the  personnel  and  Information  of 
any  agency  of  the  Federal  Government  on  a 
reimbursable  basis  and  to  obtain  data  relat- 
ing to  matters  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Corporation  from  any  agency  having  custody 
of  such  data  without  reimbursement,  to  the 
extent  permitted  by  law. 

Section  1239.  Finality  of  certain  transactions 
This  section  provides  that  any  financial 
transaction  of  the  Corporatloii  "laung  to 
reinsurance  under  the  title  shah  be  f^nal 
and  conclusive  on  all  officers  of  the  United 

Section  1240.  Taxation 
This  section  exempts  the  Corporation  from 
taxation  by  any  local  or  State  gov'ernment 
and  the  Federal  Government,  except  on  real 
property  acquired  as  a  result  of  reinsurance. 
Real  property  may  be  taxed  by  a  State  or  po- 
litical subdivision  thereof,  ^o  the  some  ex- 
tent, according  to  the  value  of  the  property, 
as  other  real  property  In  the  State  Is  texed. 
Section  1241.  Annual  report 
This  section  requires  the  Secretary  to  In- 
clude in  his  annual  report  a  report  on  the 
operation  of  the  Corporation. 

Section  1242.  Appropriations 
This   section   authorizes   such   appropria- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 

title. 

Section  4.  Financing 

This  section  of  the  bill  amends  section 
520(b)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  to  au- 
thorize payments  by  the  Secretary  for  prop- 
erty losses  reinsured  under  title  XII  of  the 
Act. 

section  5    Government  Corporation  Control 
Act 
ThU  section  defines  the  National  Insur- 
ance Development  Corporation  as  a  wholly- 
owned   government   corporation   under   the 
Government  Corporation  Control  Act. 
Section  6.  Compensation  of  Executive 
Director 
This   section    provides    for    compensation 
of  the  Executive  Director  of  the  National 
insurance  Development  Corporation  at  the 
ratT?rescrlbed  for  Level  IV  of  the  Federal 
Executive  Salary  Schedule. 


the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment.  The  Corporation  would  be  man- 
aged under  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary 
by  an  Executive  Director  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  A  nlneteen-member  Ad- 
visory Board,  appointed  by  the  President, 
would  meet  periodically  to  advise  on  the 
general  policies  of  the  Corporation.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Advisory  Board  could  include 
members  of  the  public,  insurance  industry 
representatives,  and  State  and  Federal  of- 
ficials. Operation  of  the  CorporaUon  would 
be  limited  to  five  years. 

The  bill  Is  designed  to  meet  two  serious 
and  urgent  problems  confronting  owners  of 
residential  and  business  properties  In  urban 
areas  of  the  Nation  by  authorizing  new  pro- 
grams to  improve  the  availability  of  property 
insurance.    A    major    problem,    of    critically 
growing    proportions,    is    the    limited    avail- 
ability  of   fire   and   extended   coverage,   and 
Insurance  against  vandalism  and  malicious 
mischief  and  burglary  and  theft  In  the  core 
areas  of  our  Nation's  cities.  In  many  cases, 
private  insurance  companies  have  considered 
it  uneconomic  to  provide  these  lines  of  In- 
surance  m   certain  areas,   regardless  of   the 
condition   of   the   individual   risk.   The    bill 
would    authorize    the    National    Insurance 
Development  Corporation  to   encourage  the 
private   property  Insurance  Industry   to  co- 
operate with  State  Instu-ance  authorities.  In 
developing    statewide    plans    to    assure    all 
property  owners  fair  access  to  property  in- 
surance. 

A  second,  and  related.  Insurance  problem 
requiring  urgent  attention  has  been  precip- 
itated   by    recent   riots    and    civil    disorders 
in  urban  areas  across  the  Nation.  The  amount 
of  losses  which  the  property  Insurance  In- 
dustry has  paid  on  riot  and  civil  commotion 
coverage   raises   the   serious   question   as   to 
whether  the  Industry  will  continue  to  pro- 
vide this  coverage,  or  Indeed  any  Insurance 
coverage.    In   certain   areas   of   the   Nation's 
cities.  To  meet  this  problem,  the  bill  would 
authorize  the  NIDC  to  offer  reinsurance  In 
order  to  provide  continuity  of  private  In- 
surance coverage,  and  thus  prevent  a  credit 
crisis  of  serious  national  proportions  which 
would  arise  It  Insurance  coverage  were  with- 
drawn In  urban  areas. 

Riot  losses  would  be  shared  first  by  the 
private  Insurance  companies  and  then  by 
the  separate  States  In  which  riot  losses  may 
occur.  The  Federal  Government,  through  the 
NIDC,  would  reinsure  the  balance  of  Insured 
losses  from  riots  and  civil  disorders. 


GENERAL  EXPLANATION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  IN- 
SURANCE DEVELOPMENT  CORPORATION  ACT 
OF    1968 

The  bill  would  Implement  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Report  by  the  P««l^ent  s 
National  Advisory  Panel  o«  1^1^™.*=^  ,!f 
Riot-Affected  Areas,  entltied  Meeting  the  In- 
surance  Crisis  of  otir  Cities.  It  would  add  a 
new  tUle  XII  to  the  National  Housing  Act. 
••National  Insurance  Development  Corpora- 

""-^e  bill  would  create  a  Natlonallnsur. 
ance   Development   CorporaUon    (NIDC)    in 


STATEWIDE  PROPERTY  INStlRANCE  PLANS 

Part  A  of  the  new  title  XII  provides  for 
stetewlde  plans  to  assure  Fair  Access  to  In- 
.surance  Requirements  (FAIR  Plans  i . 

Owners  of  homes  and  businesses  In  sec- 
tions of  center  cities  frequently  find  It  Im- 
possible to  purchase  Important  Insurance 
protection.  Without  Insurance  coverage 
against  major  perils,  banks  and  other  lend- 
ing organizations  will  not  extend  credit  for 
the  purchase  and  Improvement  of  real  prop- 
erty, and  the  financing  of  business  Inven- 
tories. Consequently,  property  cannot  be 
malnUlned  and  business  cannot  be  con- 
ducted: the  result  Is  that  property  dete- 
riorates and  business,  particularly  small 
business,  sUgnates. 

Owners  of  well-maintained  properties  and 
businesses  have  complained  that  Individual 
insurance  risks  have  not  been  considered  on 
their  respective  merits,  but  instead  have  been 
denied  Insurance  merely  because  of  the  lo- 
cation of  the  property  In  a  particular  neigh- 
borhood or  section  of  a  community.  'Without 
Insurance  responsible  owners  lose  Incentive 
to  maintain  their  property.  Families  and 
businesses  move  out  and  a  blighted  area  de- 
velops and  grows. 

The  bin  would  meet  the  lack  of  fire  and 
extended  coverage,  and  <=o^!"f /gf^?^*'^ 
dallsm  and  maUclous  mischief  and  burglary 
ami  theft   by  encouraging  SUte  Insurance 
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commlMloners  and  the  property  Insurance 
industry  to  cooperate  in  developing  statewide 
property  Insurance  plans  to  improve  access 
to  these  coveraues.  Similar  plans  of  limited 
range— principally  for  malting  Ore  and  ex- 
tended coverage  available  on  residential 
properties  in  specified  area»— have  been  In- 
troduced by  the  private  property  Insurance 
industry  In  a  doeen  or  so  communities. 

The  new  plans  would  require  measures 
for  inspecting  risks  for  fire  and  extended  cov- 
erage not  only  on  residential,  but  also  on 
commercial  and  other  properties  In  urban 
areas.  In  addition,  the  plans  would  provide 
inspections  to  obtain  vandalism  and  mall- 
clous  mischief  and  burglary  and  theft  Insur- 
ance on  theee  properties.  The  plans  also  call 
for  a  cooperative  all-Industry  facility  which 
would  place  Insurance  In  the  regular  market. 
Including  vandalism  and  crime  Insurance 
in  the  sUtewlde  plans  will  offer  property  own- 
ers an  opportunity  to  purchase  these  Impor- 
tant coverages.  Although  the  urban  core  poses 
special  problems  for  the  crime  Insurance 
underwriter,  the  plans  should  encourage  the 
industry  to  focus  more  attention  on  loss  pre- 
vention and  policy  design,  and  should  make 
this  coverage  more  economical. 

The  criteria  for  "FAIR"  plans  are  specified 
In  the  bill.  The  State  Insurance  authorities 
would  have  tb»-  responsibility  to  review  the 
operatloB  of  th«  plans  and  report  periodically 
to  the  Coroporatlon  on  their  effectiveness  In 
improving  the  market  for  property  insurance 
coverage. 

Under  such  plans,  property  owners  coum 
not  be  charged  more  than  the  standard  rate 
or  be  denied  essential  Insurance  coverages 
unless  there  has  first  been  a  physical  Inspec- 
tion of  the  property.  If  an  inspection  dis- 
closes that  the  risk  Is  not  Insurable  becatise 
of  physical  hazards  on  the  premises  or  other 
deficiencies,  the  owner  would  be  advised  by 
the  company  or  Its  representative  of  the 
specific  measures  which  must  be  taken  to 
meet  reasonable  underwriting  standards.  If 
such  measures  are  taken,  the  property  would 
be  eligible  for  Insurance  and.  If  necessary. 
the  statewide  placement  facility  would  try  to 
place  such  Insurance  with  a  private  company 
or  companies. 

In  some  cases  the  owner  of  an  otherwise 
Insurable  property  cannot  now  obtain  insur- 
ance because  of  environmental  hazards  not 
under  his  control— for  example,  a  nelghl)or- 
Ing  "fire  trap."  The  statewide  placement  fa- 
cility should  be  able  to  distribute  equitably 
these  risks  throughout  the  Industry.  Where 
a  substantial  number  of  these  properties 
make  this  approach  impractical,  however.  It 
is  expected  that  within  two  years  after  en- 
actment of  the  bill  insurers  will  form  pools 
to  accept  these  risks. 

The  Incentive  to  Insurance  companies  to 
cooperate  with  State  Insurance  authorities 
and  the  Corporation  In  developing  and  carry- 
ing out  these  plans  is  the  program  of  rein- 
surance to  be  offered  on  a  State-by-State 
basis. 

RXXNStTKANCK    COVKKACK 

Part  B  of  the  new  title  contains  authority 
for  the  new  reinsurance  program. 

Much  of  the  property  damage  to  residences 
and  businesses  from  recent  riots  in  cities 
across  the  Nation  was  protected  by  Insurance 
against  loss  from  riot  and  other  civil  oom- 
motlon.  Insurance  companies  which  offer 
varlovis  lines  of  property  Insurance  custom- 
arily reinsure  against  abnormally  high  losses 
from  various  perils,  Including  riot  and  other 
civil  commotion,  with  organizations  spe- 
cializing in  reinsurance.  Instirance  claims  for 
losses  In  riot-struck  cities  have  been  paid  by 
primary  property  Insurers,  in  part,  from  such 
reinsurance. 

So  long  as  the  insurance  Industry  believes 
that  the  threat — however  remote — of  the 
catastrophic  riot  and  civil  commotion  losses 
conunues.  reinsurers  cannot  reasonably  be 
expected  to  offer  such  protection  except  at 
prohibitive  cost  which  the  Insurance-buying 


public  would  l>e  expected  to  bew.  If  lowes 
continue,  reinsurers  might  even  withdraw 
from  the  market  altogether. 

The  consequences  of  either  market  devel- 
opment would  be  critical  to  the  national 
economy.  Without  reinsurance,  primary  In- 
surers cannot  continue  to  provide  riot  and 
civil  commotion  protection  In  the  various 
Unec  of  Insurance,  and  may  seek  to  cancel 
policies  currently  In  force  or.  since  most  poU- 
clee  are  short-term,  refuse  to  renew  them 
when  they  expire.  Without  property  Insur- 
ance coverage,  banking  and  other  lending  or- 
ganizations would  refuse  to  extend  credit. 

The  bin  would  meet  this  threat  to  the 
economy  by  authorizing  a  reinsurance  pro- 
gram through  the  NaUonal  Insurance  Devel- 
opment Corporation,  with  appropriate  loss- 
sharing  by  Insurers,  the  States,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Reinsurance  would  be  of- 
fered to  insurance  companies  In  each  State 
for  the  riot  and  civil  commotion  peril  In  all 
lines  of  property  coverage.  Agreements  would 
be  entered  Into  between  the  Corporation  and 
the  Insurance  company,  prescribing  the 
terms  and  conditions  for  the  reinsurance. 

Companies  would  pay  premiums  to  the 
Corporation  for  such  reinsurance.  Premium 
rates  would  be  negotiated,  from  time  to  time, 
between  the  Corporation  and  the  private 
property  Insurance  industry.  Under  the  bill 
the  first  year  premiums  should  provide  suffi- 
cient Income  to  cover  a  level  of  riot  losses 
greater  than  thoee  In  1967. 

Reinsurance  losses  would  be  shared  among 
the  companies,  the  States,  and  the  Corpora- 
tion. In  the  event  losses  in  a  SUte  exceed 
the  amount  of  losses  which  the  companies 
would  assume  under  reinsurance  agreements, 
and  the  amount  of  losses  assumed  by  the 
State,  then  the  Corporation  would  reim- 
burse the  Companies  for  the  balance. 

The  retention  of  losses  by  the  companies 
ml^ht  be  as  follows:  Assume  that  in  State 
X.  the  total  Insured  claims  for  losses  from 
riot  and  civil  disorders  by  companies  doing 
business  in  the  SUte  in  a  given  calendar 
year  amounted  to  $45  million.  Assume  that 
policy  premiums  earned  by  all  companies  In 
a  State  X  on  all  lines  of  property  Insurance 
amounted  to  8150  million,  and  further,  that 
premiums  earned  by  all  companies  on  re- 
insTired  lines  In  such  State  in  that  year 
amounted  to  8100  million. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  specific  terms  of 
reinsurance  arrangements  (Including  com- 
pany retentions  of  loss  and  percentage  shar- 
ing) to  be  negotiated  from  time  to  time  be- 
tween the  Corporation  and  private  com- 
panies. However,  the  typical  arrangement 
might  Involve  two  features:  (1)  an  Initial 
retention  of  losses,  equal  to  a  percentage 
of  premiums  earned  In  a  State  on  lines  re- 
insured, plus  (2)  the  assumption  of  an  ad- 
ditional percentage  of  total  losses,  above  and 
beyond  the  Initial  retention. 

For  illustrative  purposes,  the  first  per- 
centage might  be  assumed  to  be  3  percent. 
Applied  against  premiums  earned,  this  would 
amount  to  83  million  ($100  million  x  3%). 
If  the  second  percentage  Is  assumed  to  be 
10  percent,  this  would  amount  to  84  2  mil- 
lion (84?  million  X  lO'-r:  842  million  equals 
845  million.  less  83  million).  The  private 
Insurance  companies'  retention  of  riot  losses 
would  be  the  sum  of  83  million  (Initial  re- 
tention) plus  $4  2  million  (override),  or 
87.2  million,  to  be  paid  from  their  own  re- 
sources. 

The  State's  share  of  the  reinsurance  losses 
might  be  Illustrated  by  an  extension  of  the 
foregoing  example.  Under  the  bill,  the  "ceU- 
ing"  for  any  States  share  would  be  5  percent 
of  total  premiums  earned  by  the  Insurance 
companies  on  all  property  lines  In  that 
State.  Such  sharing,  however,  would  not  be 
required  unless  reinsured  losses  In  a  State 
exceeded  the  sum  of  (1)  the  premiums  paid 
by  the  Insurance  Industry  for  reinsurance  In 
that  State,  and  (2)  the  companies'  retained 
losses. 


Assuming  that  premiums  for  reinsurance 
paid  by  companies  in  the  State  In  a  calendar 
year  would  be  2  percent  of  earned  premiums 
on  all  reinsured  lines  In  the  State,  this  wovUd 
amount  to  82  million  (8100  million  x  2%). 
To  arrive  at  the  State  "sharing"  point,  the 
losses  retained  by  the  companies  woiUd  be 
added  to  this  amount.  The  sum  of  theee  two 
amounts  Is  89  2  million  (82  million  plus  $7.2 
million).  Since  total  riot  losses  exceed  this 
amount,  in  the  example  (I.e.  845  million),  the 
SUte's  share  would  be  87  5  million  (pre- 
miums earned  by  all  companies  In  the  State 
on  all  lines  of  property  insurance,  or  8160 
minion  X  5%). 

There  would  remain  yet  to  be  paid  $30.3 
million,  the  amount  to  be  paid  by  the  Corpo- 
ration, from  premiums  received  from  com- 
panies for  reinsurance  In  other  States. 
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Under  the  bill.  It  Is  Intended  that  the  re- 
insurance program  would  be  self  supporting, 
drawing  on  reinsurance  premiums  for  any 
losses  that  might  be  Incurred. 

If,  however,  riot  losses  throughout  the  Na- 
tion resulted  in  reinsurance  claims  In  excess 
of  the  aggregate  amount  of  premiums  re- 
ceived by  the  Corporation  from  reinsurance, 
the  excess  would  be  paid  with  funds  borrowed 
from  the  Treasury.  These  funds  would,  in 
turn,  be  repaid  from  future  reinsurance 
premliuns. 

STUDY  AND  REPORT  TO  CONGRESS 

Part  C  of  the  new  title.  In  addition  to  con- 
taining general  provisions,  directs  the  Cor- 
poration to  conduct  a  study  and  to  make  a 
report  for  transmission  by  the  Secretary  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress  within  one 
year  on  reinsurance  and  other  means  to  as- 
sure an  adequate  market  for  property  Insur- 
ance In  urban  areas.  In  this  study,  the  Cor- 
poration would  consider  the  feasibility  of  of- 
fering reinsurance  against  such  perils  as  ex- 
posure hazards  from  neighboring  properties, 
the  risk  of  crime  losses,  and  default  on  con- 
tractors' surety  bonds — in  addition  to  riots 
and  civil  disorders. 


S  3029— IhTTRODUCnON  OF  HOUS- 
ING AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 
ACT  OP  1968 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce the  administration's  proposed 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1968,  to  implement  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  President  in  his  message  on 
cities.  I  have  just  received  this  bill  and. 
consequently.  I  have  not  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  study  it  in  depth.  As  usual,  I 
am  sure  it  contains  proposals  that  are 
good,  and  which  I  can  support,  and  some 
which  I  may  not  be  able  to  support. 

Nevertheless.  I  said  last  week  that  the 
President's  message  was  a  timely  one. 
The  problems  of  our  towns  and  cities  are 
national  problems  affecting  all  of  us 
whether  we  live  in  the  city  or  in  the 
country.  The  administration's  recom- 
mendations are  designed  to  deal  with  this 
national  problem. 

Last  year,  the  Subcommittee  on  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs,  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency,  worked 
tirelessly  and  long  in  an  effort  to  develop 
a  program  that  would  help  make  it  pos- 
sible for  more  low-income  families  to  own 
their  homes.  A  program  was  developed 
and  approved.  The  committee  bill,  S. 
2700,  is  now  on  the  Senate  Calendar  and 
Includes  many  of  the  provisions  recom- 
mended by  the  President.  In  view  of  what 
has  already  been  done.  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  committee  may  be  able  to  dispose  of 


that  part  of  the  administration's  bill 
covered  by  S.  2700  quickly. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  section-by-section  summary 
of  the  administrations  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1968  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks.  ,.     .„ 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bUl  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  section-by- 
section  summary  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3029)  to  assist  in  the  pro- 
vision of  housing  for  low-  and  moderate- 
income  families,  and  to  extend  and 
amend  laws  relating  to  housing  and 
ui1)an  development,  introduced  by  Mr. 
SPARKMAN.  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

The  section-by-sectlon  summary,  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  SPARKMAN,  is  as  follows: 
SxcTioN-BY- Section    Stimmary    of    Hotjsino 

AND  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968 
Trn.,E  I — low  and  moderate  income  housino 


Homeownership  for  low  and  moderate  income 
famtUes 
Section  101.  Subsection  (a)  would  add  a 
new  section  235  to  the  National  Housing  Act 
to  establish  a  homeownership  assisUnce  pro- 
gram for  low  and  moderate  Income  famines. 
The  asslstence  would  be  provided  In  the  form 
of  periodic  payments  to  the  mortgagee  which 
would  serve  to  reduce  interest  costs  on  a 
market  rate  home  mortgage  or  a  cooperator's 
share  of  a  cooperative  assoclaUon's  mortgage. 
In  addition,  the  provisions  of  the  present 
section  221(h)  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
would  be  Incorporated  Into  the  new  section 
and  the  nonprofit  organization  sponsoring 
the  project,  as  well  as  the  individual  lower 
Income  purchasers,  would  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive the  benefits  of  assistance  payments. 

The  homeowner  would  be  required  to  pay 
20  percent  of  his  monthly  Income  toward  the 
monthly  payment  due  under  the  mortgage 
for  principal.  Interest,  taxes.  Insurance,  and 
mortgage  insurance  premium.  The  difference 
between  this  amount  and  the  total  monthly 
payment  reqviired  under  the  mortgage  would 
be  made  up  by  the  assistance  payments.  How- 
ever in  no  event  could  the  amount  of  the 
assistance  payment  exceed  the  difference  be- 
tween the  required  monthly  payment  under 
the  mortgage  for  principal,  interest,  and 
mortgage  insurance  premium  and  that 
amount  which  would  be  required  for  princi- 
pal and  Interest  if  the  mortgage  bore  Interest 
at  a  rate  of  1  percent.  In  addition,  the  Secre- 
tary could  reimburse  the  mortgagee  for  its 
expenses  in  handling  the  mortgage. 

To  qualify  for  assistance  payments,  a  fam- 
ily would  have  to  be  of  low  or  moderate  In- 
come whose  income  could  not  exceed  limits 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  Family  incomes 
of  homeowners  would  be  recertified  at  least 
every  2  years  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting 
assistance  payments.  In  calculating  family 
income  a  deduction  of  $200  would  be  made 
for  each  minor  child  In  the  household,  and 
earnings  of  minor  children  would  not  be  In- 
cluded In  family  Income. 

Mortgages  under  this  section  would  gen- 
erally meet  the  requirements  of  either  sec- 
tion 221(d)(2)  sales  housing  for  low  and 
moderate  Income  housing,  section  234  con- 
dominium housing,  section  213  cooperative 
housing,  or  the  provisions  of  section  221(h) 
Incorporated  into  this  section.  In  addition, 
famines  eligible  for  Insurance  under  the 
above  sections  (except  section  213).  but  who 
must  obtain  Insurance  under  section  237 
(proposed  bv  section  102  of  the  bin)  because 
of  their  credit  or  income  ratings,  would  also 
be  eligible  for  assistance  payments  under 
this  section 


Assistance  payments  would  generally  be 
made  only  with  respect  to  newly  constructed 
or  substantially  rehabilitated  units.  How- 
ever, a  mortgage  Involving  existing  single 
family  or  condominium  housing  could  be 
Insured  under  this  section,  where  It  In- 
volved (1)  a  tenant  occupyln;:  a  unit  In  a 
rental  project  covered  by  a  mortgage  Insured 
under  section  236  (proposed  by  section  201 
of  the  bill)  or  occupying  a  unit  In  a  rent  sup- 
plement project  and  wishing  to  purchase  his 
unit;  (2)  dlsplacees;  (3)  families  occupying 
low-rent  public  housing;  and  (4)  famUles 
with  five  or  more  minor  chUdren. 

The  amount  of  the  mortgage  would  be 
limited  to  $15,000  ($17,500  In  high-cost 
areas),  except  that  In  the  case  of  families 
with  five  or  more  persons  the  limits  would  be 
$17,500  and  $20,000,  respectively.  In  order 
to  prevent  the  price  of  a  dwelling  being  un- 
necessarUy  Increased  because  of  the  avail- 
ability of  assistance  paymenU,  the  Secretary 
would  be  required  to  prescribe  regulations 
to  assure  that  the  consideration  paid  for 
homes  under  this  program  Is  not  Increased 
above  their  appraised  value.  These  mortgages 
would  be  Insured  under  the  new  Special 
Risk  Insurance  Fund  proposed  by  section  104 
ofthebUl. 

Contracts  for  assistance  payments  would 
be  authorized,  subject  to  approval  in  appro- 
priation acts.  In  the  amount  of  $75  million 
annually  prior  to  July  1.  1969,  which  amount 
may  be  increased  by  $100  mUlion  on  July  1, 
1969,  by  8125  million  on  JiUy  1.  1970.  by  8150 
mUllon  on  July  1.  1971.  and  by  $150  mlUlon 
on  July  1, 1972. 

AssUtance  under  this  new  section  235 
would  be  avaUable  in  both  urban  and  rural 
areas.  However.  Insofar  as  the  administration 
of  this  section  In  rural  areas  Is  concerned, 
the  Secretary  wUl  assign  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  necessary  authority,  along  with 
appropriate  transfer  of  funds,  for  the  Imple- 
mentetlon  thereof  as  agreed  upon  by  the  two 
Secretaries.  SecUon  513  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949  would  be  amended  by  section  1003 
of  the  bin  to  authorize  appropriations  to  pay 
for  Agriculture's  administrative  expenses  In 
connection  with  any  such  assignment. 

Subsection  (b)  would  increase  the  mort- 
gage limits  on  single  family  dwellings  under 
section  221(d)(2)  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  to  correspond  to  the  limits  provided  In 
section  235.  This  subsection  would  also  per- 
mit a  mortgagor  under  section  221(d)(2) 
(and.  therefore,  also  one  under  section  235) 
to  contribute  the  value  of  his  labor  to  the 
acquisition  cost  of  his  dwelling. 

Subsection  (c)  would  prohibit  the  Insur- 
ance of  any  blanket  mortgage  under  section 
221(h)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  section,  except  pur- 
suant to  a  commitment  Issued  prior  to  that 
date.  It  would  also  permit  mortgages  on  the 
individual  units  sold  by  a  nonprofit  orga- 
nization holding  a  blanket  mortgage  under 
section  221(h)  to  be  Insured  under  section 
235  with  assistance  payments. 

Subsection  (d)  would  amend  section  212 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  to  make  the 
labor  standards  of  that  section  applicable  to 
blanket  mortgages  held  by  nonprofit  organi- 
zations Insured  under  section  235  to  the  same 
extent  as  now  applicable  to  such  mortgages 
insured  under  section  221(h)  of  such  Act. 

Subsection  (e)  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary to  provide,  either  directly  or  by  con- 
tract, budget,  debt  management,  and  related 
counseling  to  homeowners  with  mortgages 
Insured  under  section  235. 

Credit  assistance 
Section  102.  Would  add  a  new  section  237 
to  title  II  of  the  National  Housing  Act  to 
authorize  mortgage  Insurance  for  families  of 
low  and  moderate  Income  who  cannot  qualify 
for  mortgage  Insurance  under  regular  FHA 
programs  because  of  their  credit  histories  or 
Irregular  Income  patterns,  but  who  the  Sec- 
retary   finds    are    "reasonably    satisfactory" 


credit  risks  and  capable  of  homeownership 
with  the  assistance  of  budget,  debt  manage- 
ment,  and   related   counseling   provided    by 
the  Secretary.  Mortgage  Insurance  under  this 
program  would  have  to  meet  the  require- 
ments   (other  than   credit  and  Income  re- 
quirements)    under    certain    regular    FHA 
single  family  sales  programs,  except  that  the 
principal  obligation  of  the  mortgage  could 
not    exceed    $15,000     ($17,500    In    high-cost 
areas)  and  the  mortgagor  could  not  under- 
take a  mortgage  which.  In  combination  with 
local  real  estate  taxes,  required  monthly  pay- 
ments  which    exceeded   25    percent   of   the 
mortgagor's  Income.  These  mortgages  would 
be  Insured  under  the  new  Special  Risk  In- 
surance Fund  (proposed  by  section  104  of  the 
bill).  The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to 
provide,    either    directly     or    by    contract, 
budget,  debt  management  and  related  coun- 
seling services  to  these  mortgagors.  A  con- 
forming amendment  would  be  made  to  sec- 
tion 226  of  the  National  Housing  Act  to  re- 
quire that  the  home  purchaser  be  furnished 
a  copy  of  the  FHA  appraisal  of  the  property, 
prior  to  the  sale  of  the  property,  for  homes 
Insured  under  both  this  section  and  the  new 
section  235  (proposed  by  section  101  of  the 
bUl). 

Kelaxotion  of  mortgage  insurance  require- 
ments in  certain  urban  neighborhoods 
Section  103.  Would  amend  section  223  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  by  adding  a  new 
subsection   (e)   to  give  FHA  a  more  flexible 
authority  In  providing  financing  for  the  re- 
pair,   rehabilitation,    construction,    or    pur- 
chase of  properties  located  In  older,  declin- 
ing urban  areas  by  authorizing  FHA  to  ac- 
cept for  insurance  mortgages  on  properties 
which  may  not,  because  of  the  areas  in  which 
they  are  located,  be  able  to  meet  all  the  nor- 
mal eligibility  requirements  for  Insurance. 
Such  mortgages  covUd  be  accepted  for  Insur- 
ance where  FHA  Is  able  to  establish  that  the 
areas  are  reasonably  viable,  giving  considera- 
tion  to    the    need   for   providing    adequate 
housing  for  famines  of  low  and  moderate 
income  In  such  areas  and  that  the  proper- 
ties are  an  acceptable  risk  In  view  of  such 
consideration.  This  secUon  replaces  an  older 
provision  (section  203(1))   which  Is  limited 
to   sales    housing   in   riot-prone   areas   and 
which  Is  repealed. 

Special  risk  insurance  fund 
section  104.  Would  add  a  new  section  238 
to  title  II  of  the  National  Housing  Act  to 
establish  a  "Special  Risk  Insurance  Fund", 
which  fxmd  Is  not  Intended  to  be  actuarially 
sound  and  out  of  which  claims  would  be 
paid  on  mortgages  insured  under  the  new 
sections      235 — homeownership       assistance 
(proposed  by  section  101  of  the  bill);  236— 
assistance  for  rental  and  cooperative  hous- 
ing  (proposed  by  section  201  of  the  bill); 
and  237 — credit  assistance  (proposed  by  sec- 
tion 102  of  the  bnij:  as  well  as  those  mort- 
gages insured  pursuant  to  the  authority  con- 
tained   In    the    amendment    to    section    223 
(properties  in  older,  declining  urban  areas) 
proposed  by  section  103  of  the  bill.  Payments 
on  claims  would  be  made  In  cash  or  deben- 
tures and  could  be  In  an  amount  equal  to 
the   unpaid   principal   balance  of   the  loan 
plus  any  accrued  Interest  and  any  advances 
made  by  the  mortgagee  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  and  under  the  provisions  of 
the  mortgage.  Income  such  as  Insurance  pre- 
mitims   and   service   charges   in   connection 
with  these  programs  would  be  deposited  In 
the  new  fund.  To  establish  the  fund,  the 
Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  advance 
to  the  fund  $5  million  from  the  General  In- 
surance Fund.  This  advance  would  be  repay- 
able at  such  times  and  at  such  Interest  rates 
as   the  Secretary   deemed  appropriate.   Ap- 
propriations to  the  fund  would  be  author- 
ized to  cover  any  losses  sustained  by  the 
fund  m  carrying  out  the  mortgage  Insurance 
obngations  of  these  sections. 
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Condominium  and  co<ypeTative  ownership 
for  low  and  moderate  income  familiea 
Section  lOS.  Would  amend  iectlon  221  of 
the  National  Houalng  Act  by  adding  new  sub- 
sectlona  d)  and  (J>  to  permit  section  221(d) 
(3)  below-market  Interest  rate  rental  proj- 
ecu  to  be  converted  to  condominium  or  co- 
operative ownership. 

Under  the  new  subsection  (D.  a  low  or 
moderate  Income  purchaaer  could  P««:ha«e 
an  individual  family  unit  and  an  undivided 
interest  In  the  common  areas  and  facilities  of 
the  project  at  a  price  not  In  excess  of  the 
appraised  value  of  the  property.  The  pur- 
chase could  be  financed  »-tth  a  mortgage 
which  bears  an  interest  rate  no  less  than  the 
below-market  Interest  rate  In  effect  with  re- 
spect to  221(d)(3)  projects  at  the  time  the 
commitment  to  insure  the  mortgage  Is  Is- 
sued The  mortgage  would  contain  a  provi- 
sion permitting  the  Secretary  to  increase  the 
interest  rate,  up  to  the  maximum  permissible 
under  section  221  at  the  time  the  mortgage 
commitment  was  Isaued.  upon  determination 
that  the  mortgagors  annual  income  had  In- 
creased to  an  amount  permitting  payment 
of  a  greater  rate  of  Interest.  If  the  original 
mortgagor  ceases  to  occupy  the  property,  the 
rate  would  also  increase  to  the  highest  rate 
permissible  at  the  time  of  commitment,  un- 
less the  property  Is  sold  to  a  nonprofit  pur- 
chaser approi.*ed  by  the  Secretary  or  to  a  low 
or  moderate  income  purchaser  whose  Income 
Is  within  the  limits  established  for  occu- 
pancy m  a  below-market  interest  rate  proj- 
ect insured  under  section  221(d)(3). 

Under  the  new  subsecUon  (J),  a  cooper- 
ative with  membership  open  only  to  low  and 
moderate  Income  families  meeting  Income 
limits  prescribed  for  section  221(d)  (31  be- 
low-market interest  rate  projects,  could  pur- 
chase the  project  for  an  amount  not  ex- 
ceeding the  appraised  value  of  the  property 
for  continued  use  as  a  cooperative  at  the 
below-market  interest  rate  In  effect  at  the 
time  the  commitment  to  Insure  the  mortgage 
Is  issued. 

Assistance  to  nonprofit  sponsors  of  low  and 
moderate  income  housing 
Section  108.  Subsection  (ai  would  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  HUD  to  undertake  a  pro- 
gram of  aaslsiance  to  nonprofit  sponsors  of 
low  and  moderate  income  housing.  Activities 
could  Include  the  provision  of  information 
and  technical  assistance  with  respect  to  the 
construction,  rehabilitation,  .ind  operaUon  of 
low  and  moderate  income  housing. 

Subsection  (b)  would  provide  financial  as- 
sistance, in  the  form  of  80  percent  interest- 
free  loans,  to  cover  certain  preconstructlon 
costs  of  such  nonprofit  sponsors  in  connec- 
tion with  their  low  or  moderate  Income  hous- 
ing undertakings  under  federally  assisted 
programs.  The  loans  could  cover  such  Items 
as  market  surveys,  architectural  and  engi- 
neering fees,  land  options,  and  application 
and  commitment  fees.  There  would  be  estab- 
lished a  875  million  revolving  fund  to  be 
used  by  the  Secretary  to  make  these  loans. 
These  loans  would  normally  be  repaid  when 
the  project  Is  permanently  financed,  but  the 
Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  cancel  any 
part  of  a  loan  which  could  not  be  recovered 
from  the  proceeds  of  the  permanent  loan. 

TrrLC    II RENTAL     HOUSING     FOH     LOW     AND 

MOOUATE    INCOME    FAMILIES 

Part  A — Private  housing 
Rental  and  Cooperative  Housing  for  Low  and 
Moderate  Income  Families 
Section  201.  Subsection  (a)  would  add  a 
new  section  238  to  the  National  Housing  Act 
to  establish  an  assistance  program  for  rental 
und  cooperative  housing  for  low  and  mod- 
erate income  families  The  assistance  would 
be  provided  in  the  form  of  periodic  payments 
to  the  mortgagee  on  behalf  of  the  mortgagor 
which  would  serve  to  reduce  interest  costs  on 
a  market  rate  project  market.  In  addition,  the 
Secretary  could  reimburse  the  mortgagee  for 
Its  expenses  In  handling  the  mortgage. 


The  Interest  reduction  payments  would  re- 
duce payments  on  the  project  mortgage  from 
what  would  be  required  on  a  market  rate 
mortgage  to  what  would  be  required  on  a 
mortgage  bearing  an  interest  rate  of  1  per- 
cent 

The  Interest  reduction  payments  would  re- 
duce rentals  to  a  basic  charge,  and  a  tenant 
or  cooperative  member  would  either  pay  the 
basic  charge  or  such  greater  amount  as  rep- 
resented 25  percent  of  his  Income,  but  not  in 
excess  of  the  charges  which  would  be  neces- 
sary without  any  Interest  reduction  pay- 
ments Income  of  tenants  yould  be  reex- 
amined at  least  every  two  years  for  the  pur- 
pose of  adjusting  rentals.  Rental  charges  col- 
lected by  the  project  owner  In  excess  of  the 
basic  charges  would  be  returned  to  the  Sec- 
retary for  deposit  In  a  revolving  fund  for  the 
purpose  of  making  other  Interest  reduction 
payments 

To  qualify  for  mortgage  Insurance  under 
this  section!  a  mortgagor  would  have  to  be 
a  nonprofit  organization,  a  cooperative,  or  a 
limited  dividend  entity  of  the  types  permit- 
ting under  section  221(d)  (3)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act.  In  addition  the  mortgage  lim- 
itations with  respect  to  maximum  mortgage 
amount  and  the  amount  of  the  mortgage  at- 
tributable to  each  dwelling  unit  would  be 
the  same  as  those  mortgages  Insured  under 
section  221(d)  (3) .  The  project  could  Include 
such  nondwelUng  facilities  as  the  Secretary 
deemed  adequate  and  appropriate  to  serve 
the  occupants  of  the  project  and  the  sur- 
rounding neighborhood,  as  long  as  the  proj- 
ect was  predominantly  residential  and  any 
nondwelUng  facilities  contributed  to  the 
economic  feasibility  of  the  project,  with  due 
consideration  being  given  to  the  possible 
effect  of  the  project  on  other  business  enter- 
prises In  the  community.  Where  a  project 
was  designed  primarily  for  occupancy  by 
elderly  or  handicapped  families  (as  defined 
in  section  202  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1959), 
It  could  include  related  facilities  for  use  of 
such  families,  such  as  dining,  work,  recrea- 
tion, and  health  facilities.  The  mortgages 
would  be  insured  imder  the  new  Special  Risk 
Insurance  fund  established  by  section  104  of 
the  bill 

To  be  eligible  for  occupancy  In  a  project, 
a  family  would  have  to  be  of  low  or  moderate 
Income  under  standards  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary.  Individuals  of  low  or  moderate 
income  imder  62  years  of  age  would  be  eli- 
gible for  occupancy  In  a  ^XQject,  as  long  as 
no  more  than  10  percent  of  the  dwelling 
units  In  the  project  were  so  occupied.  With 
approval  of  the  Secretary,  a  mortgagor  could 
sell  the  Individual  dwelling  units  to  low  and 
moderate  income  purchasers,  including 
elderly  or  handicapped,  and  these  purchasers 
would  be  eligible  for  Individual  assistance 
payments  under  the  provisions  of  the  new 
secuon  235  (proposed  by  section  101  of  the 
bill) 

A  provision  Is  Included  to  enable  a  coop- 
erative or  private  nonprofit  corporation  or 
association  to  purchase  a  project  from  a  lim- 
ited dividend  mortgagor  and  to  finance  the 
purchase  with  a  mortgage  Insured  under 
this  section.  In  such  case,  the  Secretary  Is 
authorized  to  Insure  the  purchaser's  mort- 
gage In  an  amount  not  exceeding  the  ap- 
praised value  of  the  property  at  the  time  of 
purchase,  thereby  making  It  possible  for  the 
cooperative  or  nonprofit  organization  to  bor- 
row, under  a  single  mortgage,  the  funds 
needed  to  obtain  ownership,  while  enabling 
the  limited  dividend  seller  to  realize  a  net 
amount  out  of  the  sales  proceeds  sufficient 
to  recover  Its  cash  Investment  and  to  retire 
the  outstanding  mortgage. 

Contracts  for  assistance  payments  would 
be  authorized,  subject  to  approval  In  appro- 
priation acts.  In  the  amount  of  $75  million 
annually  prior  to  July  1.  1969.  which  amount 
may  be  Increased  by  $100  million  on  July  1. 
1969.  by  $125  million  on  July  1.  1970.  by 
$150  million  on  July  1.  1971,  and  by  $150 
million  on  July  1. 1972. 


As  under  the  new  section  235  (proposed 
by  section  101  of  the  bill),  assistance  under 
this  new  section  236  would  be  available  In 
both  urban  and  rural  areas.  However,  inso- 
far as  the  administration  of  the  section  in 
rural  areas  Is  concerned,  the  Secretary  will 
assign  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  neces- 
sary authority,  along  with  appropriate  trans- 
fer of  funds,  for  the  implementation  thereof 
as  agreed  upon  by  the  two  Secretaries.  Ap- 
propriations would  also  be  authorized,  pur- 
suant to  section  1003  of  the  bill,  to  pay  for 
Agriculture's  administrative  expenses  In 
connection  with  any  such  assignment 

Subsection  yb)  would  amend  section  212 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  to  make  the  la- 
bor standards  of  that  section  applicable  to 
section  236  projects  and  would  amend  sec- 
tion 227  of  such  Act  to  make  cost  certifica- 
tion requirements  applicable  to  section  236 
projects. 

Subsection  (c)  would  authorize  the  insur- 
ance on  mortgages  covering  projects  for  low 
and  moderate  income  families  under  section 
221(d)  (3)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  which 
have  been  approved  for  a  below-market  In- 
terest rate  to  be  transferred,  prior  to  final 
endorsement,  to  section  236. 

Subsection  (d)  would  authorize  projects 
for  the  elderly  or  handicapped  approved  for 
loans  under  section  202  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1959  to  be  refinanced  under  section  236 
at  any  time  up  to.  or  a  reasonable  time  there- 
after, project  completion. 

Subsection  (e(  would  amend  section  101 
of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1965  to  authorize  rent  supplement  bene- 
fiU  for  tenants  in  a  section  236  project,  but 
limited  to  no  more  than  20  percent  of  the 
units  In  any  one  project. 
Increased  Authorization  for  the  Rent  Sup- 
plement Program 

Section  202.  Makes  available  an  additional 
$40,000,000  In  contract  authority  for  rent 
supplement  payments  In  fiscal  year  1970.  plus 
an  additional  $100,000,000  In  contract  author- 
ity In  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1971,  1972,  and 
1973. 

Part  B — Loic-renf  public  housing 

Increased  Low-Rent  Public  Housing 

Authorization 

Section  203.  Would  amend  section  10(e) 
of  the  United  SUtes  Housing  Act  of  1937  to 
Increase  the  authorization  for  annual  con- 
tributions contracts  for  the  low-rent  public 
bousing  program  by  $100  million  on  the  date 
of  enactment  and  by  $150  million  on  July 
1  In  each  of  the  years  1969  and  1970,  and  by 
$200  million  on  July  1  In  each  of  the  years 
1971  and  1972. 

Would  also  amend  section  20  of  such  Act 
to  modify  the  method  of  computing  HUD's 
use  of  borrowing  authority  under  the 
program. 

Upgrading  Management  and  Services  In 
Public  Housing  Projects 

Section  204.  Would  add  a  new  paragraph 
to'sectlon  15  of  the  United  States  Housing 
Act  of  1937  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
HUD  to  enter  into  grant  contracts  with  local 
housing  authorities  to  assist  them,  where 
necessary.  In  upgrading  their  management 
activities  and  providing  tenant  services  to 
families  living  in  low-rent  housing  projects, 
and  would  authorize  appropriations  In  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $20,000,000  In  fiscal 
year  1969  and  such  amounts  In  subsequent 
fiscal  years  as  may  be  necessary  for  this 
purpose. 

Purchase  of  Units  by  Tenants 

Section  205.  Would  amend  section  15(0) 
of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  to 
broaden  existing  law  to  permit  local  housing 
authorities  to  sell  any  low-rent  housing  unit 
to  a  tenant  If  such  unit  Is  sxiltable  for 
Individual  ownership.  Existing  law  permits 
tenants  to  purchase  only  detached  or  semi- 
detached units. 
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Public  Housing  in  Indian  Areas 
Section  206.  Would  amend  section  1  of  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  to  permit 
public  housing  assistance  for  Indian  families 
without  regard  to  the  present  limitation  that 
such  a  family  may  not  live  on  pr<H>erty  lo- 
cated on  or  adjacent  to  their  farm  land. 

TITLE  III FKA  INSURANCE  OPERATIONS 

Mortgage  insurance  premiums  for  service- 
men and  their  u-idows 
Section  301.  Would  amend  section  222  of 
the  NaUonal  Housing  Act  to  permit  payment 
of  FHA  mortgage  insurance  premiums  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  the  Secretary  of 
TransporWtion  In  cases  where  a  serviceman 
assumes  a  home  mortgage  previously  Insured 
under  any  other  provision  of  the  National 
Housing  Act.  Under  present  law,  a  service- 
man may  receive  this  benefit  only  when  he 
purchases  a  home  and  places  a  new  mort- 
gage on  it  under  the  provisions  of  section 
222. 

Would  also  direct  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
or  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  con- 
tinue making  the  premium  payments  on  be- 
half of  the  widow  of  a  serviceman  who  dies 
In  the  service  for  2  years  after  his  death  or 
until  she  sells  the  house,  whichever  occurs 
sooner.  The  Secretaries  would  be  directed 
to  promptly  notify  the  widow  of  the  In- 
creased cost  she  would  have  to  bear  upon 
the  termination  of  the  payment  of  the  In- 
surance premium  at  the  end  of  the  2-year 
period. 

Flexible  interest  rates  for  mortgage  insurance 
programs 
Section  302.  Would  authorize  the  Secretary 
of   HUD  to  establish   the   interest   rates  on 
all   FHA  mortgage   insurance   programs,   ex- 
cept   for    the    land    development    program 
(Which   has   no   statutory   celling)    and   the 
below-market    interest    rate    programs    pro- 
vided for  under  secUons  221(d)  (3)  and  (h), 
without   regard  to  any   present  limitations 
set  out  in   the   National  Housing   Act.  The 
Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  set  these 
rates  at  such  levels  as  he  finds  necessary  to 
meet  the  mortgage  market. 
Modi/lcofions  in  terms  of  insured  mortgages 
covenng  multifamily  projects  ■ 
Section  303.  Would  add  a  new  section  239 
to  the  National  Housing  Act  to  require  the 
Secretary  of  HUD  to  approve  a  request  for 
the  extension  of  time  for  curing  a  default 
on  any  FHA  multifamily  mortgage  or  for  a 
modification  of  the  terms  of  such  a  mort- 
gage only  pursuant  to  regulations  prescribed 
by  him.  Under  such  regulations,  the  mort- 
g.»gor  would  have  to  agree  to  place  in  trust 
any  Income  or  funds  derived  from  the  proj- 
ect in  excess  of  what  Is   required   to  meet 
actual  and  necessary  operating  expenses.  The 
Secretary  could   provide  for  granting  such 
consent  In  any  case  or  class  of  cases,  with- 
out regard  to  the  requirements  of  the  regu- 
lations,  where   he   determined   such   action 
wotUd   not  Jeopardize   the   interests   of  the 
United  States.  Any  knowing  and  willful  mis- 
distrlbutlon  of   the  rents  or  other   Income 
received  during  the  period  of  extension  or 
modification    would    subject    the    party    to 
criminal  penalty  ($5,000  or  3-year  imprison- 
ment, or  both). 

Condominiums 
Section  304.  Would  amend  section  234(c) 
and  (f)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  to  (1) 
authorize  FHA  Insurance  for  the  Individual 
units  in  a  condominium  project  with  2  to  11 
dwelling  units  without  requiring  that  the 
project  be  first  covered  by  an  FHA  insured 
project  mortgage,  (2)  provide  the  same  down- 
payment  and  maximum  mortgage  limitations 
for  the  FHA  condominium  program  as  are 
provided  for  the  regular  single-family  FHA 
secUon  203(b)  program,  and  (3)  permit  blan- 
ket mortgages  to  cover  four  or  more  units 
Instead  of  the  present  limitation  of  five  or 
more  units. 
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Insurance  of  loans  for  purchase  of  fee  simple 
title  from  lessors 
Section  30S.Would  add  a  new  section  240  to 
the  National  Housing  Act  to  permit  FHA  to 
Insure  loans  to  homeowners  to  finance  the 
purchase  of  fee  simple  title  to  property  on 
which  their  homes  are  located  where  the 
homeowner  has  only  a  leasehold  Interest  In 
the  land.  Would  also  amend  section  5(c)  of 
the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933  to  per- 
mit savings  and  loan  associations  to  Invest  In 
the  loans  described  above. 


gages  are  Insured  under  titles  X  and  XI,  re- 
spectively. 

Term  of  FHA  insured  mortgages  for  land, 
development 
Section  311.  Would  amend  secUon  1002(d) 
(1)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  to  permit 
the  Secretary  of  HUD  to  prescribe  a  maturity 
longer  than  seven  years  for  land  development 
project  mortgages,  as  is  presently  permitted 
for  Insured  mortgages  covering  privately 
owned  water  and  sewei  systems  and  new  com- 
munities under  Title  X. 


Extend  section  221(d)  (2)  sales  housing  pro- 
gram for  two,  three,  and  four  family  resi- 
dences to  all  low  and  moderate  income 
families 

Section  306.  Would  authorize  FHA  mort- 
gage Insurance  under  section  221(d)(2)  for 
mortgages  secured  by  two,  three,  and  four 
family  properties  for  all  low  and  moderate  In- 
come families,  when  one  of  the  units  will  be 
occupied  by  the  mortgagor.  Under  present 
law.  Insurance  of  a  mortgage  under  section 
221(d)(2)  for  two,  three,  and  four  family 
properties  Is  only  authorized  where  the  mort- 
gagor Is  a  displaced  family  Intending  to  oc- 
cupy the  property. 

Remove  dividend  restriction  for  nondwelUng 
facilities  in  section  221  projects 
Section  307.  Would  amend  section  221(f) 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  to  remove  the 
requirement  that  a  mortgagor  of  a  221  multi- 
family    project   In    an    urban    renewal    area 
(other    than    a   mortgagor   whose    .mortgage 
bears  Interest  at  a  below-market  rate)   must 
waive  dividends  on  Its  equity  Investment  in 
nondvtelllng    facilities    in    a    project    where 
these    facilities    are    designed    to    serve    the 
needs  of  others  than  residents  of  the  project. 
Supplemental  loan  program  for  projects  fi- 
nanced  with  FHA   insured  mortgages 
Section  308.  Would  add  a  new  subsection 
(f)    to  section  223  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  to  authorize  Insurance  of  supplementary 
loans  to  finance  improvements  and  additions 
to  multifamily  projects    (Including   nursing 
homes )  and  group  practice  facilities  financed 
with  an  FHA-lnsured  mortgage.  The  supple- 
mentary loan  could  also  Include  equipment 
for  a  nursing  home  or  group  practice  facility. 
Supplementary  loans  would  be  limited  to  90 
percent  of  the   Secretary's  estimate  of  the 
value  of   the  required  Improvements,   addi- 
tions,   and    equipment    and    to    an    amount 
which,  when  added  to  the  outstanding  bal- 
ance of  the  existing  mortgage,  does  not  ex- 
ceed the  basic  mortgage  limitations  of  the 
program  under  which  the  project  is  financed. 
Title  I — Home  improvement  loans — Increase 
in  maximum  maturity,  finance  charge,  and 
loan  amount 

Section  309.  Would  amend  section  2  of  title 
I  ..of  the  National  Housing  Act,  which  au- 
thoTtzes  Inatirance  of  property  Improvement 
loans,  to  Increase  the  maximum  loan  limita- 
tion of  $3,500  to  $5,000  and  the  maximum 
maturity  from  5  years  and  32  days  to  7  years 
and  32  days.  Would  also  increase  the  maxi- 
mum pernUsslble  financing  charge  on  the 
first  $2500  of  a  loan  from  a  discount  of  $5. 
to  $5.50  per  $100.  of  the  original  face  amount 
of  the  loan,  and  on  that  portion  of  the  loan 
In  excess  of  $2500  the  maximum  finance 
chsu-ge  would  be  increased  from  a  $4.  to  a 
$4.50  dlscovmt. 

Experimental  housing  program 
Section  310.  Would  amend  section  233  of 
the  National  Housing  Act,  the  FHA  experi- 
mental housing  program,  to  make  the  pro- 
gram available  for  use  in  connection  with 
all  FHA  programs.  At  present,  section  233  is 
available  only  with  respect  to  properties  and 
projects  meeting  the  requirements  of  one  of 
the  other  sections  of  title  II  of  the  National 
Housing  Act.  The  experimental  housing  pro- 
gram would  now  be  authorized  to  be  used  in 
connection  with  land  development  proJecU 
or  group  practice  faclUtles  where  the  mort- 


Rehabilitated  multifamily  projects  in  urban 
renewal  areas 


Section  312.  Would  amend  sections  220(d) 
(3)(B)(ll)  aiid221(d((3)(lll)  of  the  NaUonal 
Housing  Act  to  permit  FHA  mortgage  Insur- 
ance under  those  sections  for  the  purchase  of 
multifamily  properties  In  urban  renewal 
areas  which  have  been  rehabilitated  by  a  lo- 
cal public  agency  pursuant  to  the  authority 
provided  by  the  amendment  to  title  I  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  proposed  by  section  504 
of  the  bill.  Mortgiises  on  these  properties 
could  also  be  insured  under  the  new  section 
236  of  the  National  Housing  Act  (proposed  by 
section  201  of  the  bill).  Under  present  law, 
FHA  mortgage  Insurance  for  mvUtlfamlly 
properties  Is  only  available  In  connection 
with  projects  which  are  either  newly  con- 
structed or  substantially  rehabilitated  sub- 
sequent to  the  Issuance  of  a  commitment  for 
mortgage  insurance  by  FHA. 

Miscellaneous  housing  insurance 
Section    313.      Would    make    5    technical 
amendments  to  section  223  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  permit  refinancing  of  an  FHA 
mortgage  Insured  under  any  section  or  title 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  as  well  as  Insur- 
ance of  an  FHA  mortgage  assigned  to  the  Sec- 
retary or  executed  In  connection  with  a  sale 
of  an  acquired  property  under  any  section  or 
title  of  the  Act.  Under  present  law  this  au- 
thority    Is     limited     to     specific     sections 
enumerated    In    section    223    and    must    be 
amended  each  time  a  new  section  is  added  to 
the  National  Housing  Act.  It  would  also  per- 
mit payment  in  cash  of  an  insurance  claim, 
instead  of  Jvist  debentures.  In  connection  with 
a  mortgage   assigned  to   the   Secretary  or  a 
mortgage   executed   in   connecUon   with   the 
sale  of  an  acquired  property. 
Supplementary  loans  for  cooperative  housing 
purchased  from  the  Federal  Government 
Section  314.  Would  amend  section  213(J) 
of   the   NaUonal   Housing   Act  to   authorize 
mortgage  Insurance  for  supplementary  loans 
to    housing    cooperatives    which    purchased 
wartime  housing,  covered  by  an  uninsured 
mortgage  for  part  of  the  purchase  price,  from 
the  Federal  Government.  The  loan  would  be 
subject  to  the  same  maximum  amount  lim- 
itations presently  applicable   under  section 
213(J)    to  supplementary  loans  to  coopera- 
tives with  FHA  insured  mortgages.  Where  the 
mortgage  on  the  property  Is  dated  more  than 
20  years  prior  to  the  date  of  the  commitment 
to  insure  and  the  loan  is  for  major  rehabilita- 
tion or  modernization,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  the  loan  may  have  a  maturity  date 
not  more  than  10  years  in  excess  of  the  re- 
maining term  on  the  uninsured  mortgage. 
Equipment  in  nursing  homes 
Section  315.  Would  amend  secUon  232  of 
the  NaUonal  Housing  Act  to  permit  the  cost 
of  major  items  of  equipment  used  in  the  op- 
eration of  a  nursing  home  to  be  Included  In 
the  insured  mortgage.  Similar  authority  Is 
presenUy  provided  for  group  practice  faclU- 
tles under  title  XI. 

Tn-LE    IV GtJARANTEES    FOR    FINANCING    NEW 

COMMUNITY  LAND  DEVELOPMENT 

Short  title 
Section  401.  This  title  would  be  referred 
to  as  the  "New  Communities  Act  of  1968." 
Purpose 
Section  402.  States  that  the  purpose  of  the 
title  would  be  to  encourage,  through  enlist- 
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ment  of  private  capital,  the  development  of 
new  communities  that  (1)  contribute  to  bet- 
ter living  conditions  through  improved  over- 
all community  design:  (2)  contribute  to  the 
sound  and  economic  growth  of  the  areas  in 
which  they  are  located;  (3)  provide  needed 
addition*  to  the  general  housing  supply;  (4) 
provide  opportunities  for  innovation  In  tech- 
nology and  land  use  planning:  (5)  enlarge 
housing,  employment  and  investment  oppor- 
tunities: and  (6)  encourage  a  dlversined 
local  homebulldlng  Industry. 
Guarantee 
Section  403.  Would  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  guar- 
antee the  bonds,  debentures,  notes  and  other 
obligations  Issued  by  new  community  de- 
velopers to  help  flnance  new  community  de- 
velopment projects.  In  making  such  guar- 
antees the  Secretary  would  take  Into  ac- 
count (1)  the  large  Initial  capital  invest- 
ment required.  (2)  the  extended  period  be- 
fore Initial  returns  can  be  expected.  (3)  tne 
irregular  pattern  of  cash  returns  characteris- 
tic of  such  investment,  and  (4)  the  financial 
interesu  of  the  United  States. 

Eligible  new  community  development 
Section  404.  Would  make  a  new  community 
development  project   eligible  ^or  a«lstance 
only  If  the-S^retary  determines  that  (1)  the 
propesed  aw  community  will  be  economi- 
cally   feasible    and    will   contribute    to   the 
orderly   development  of  the  area  of  which 
it  18  a  part;    (2)    there  Is  a  practical  plan 
(and  time  schedule)   for  financing  the  land 
acquisition  and  development  costs  and  for 
the  improvement  and  marketing  of  the  land 
which    giving  consideration  to  the  purposes 
of   this   Act   and   the   special  problems  In- 
volved,   represents    an    acceptable    financial 
risk  to  the  United  States;    (3)    there  Is  a 
sound  and  comprehensive  Internal  plan  for 
the  new  community  that  meets  State  and 
local  requirements,  provides  for  a  proper  bal- 
ance of  housing  for  families  of  low  and  mod- 
erate income,  and  provides  satisfactory  sup- 
porting facilities  for  lU  future  residents,  and 
(4)  the  internal  plan  Is  consistent  with  com- 
prehensive planning  for  the  area  In  which 
the  new  community  Is  situated. 
Eligible  obligations 
Section  405.  Would  require  any  obligation 
guaranteed  under  this  Act  to  ( 1)    be  Issued 
by  a  new  community  developer,  other  than  a 
pubUc  body,  approved  by  the  Secretary  on 
the  basis  of  financial,  technical  and  adnoln- 
istratlve  ability.   (2)    be  ^^^^^^^'^^'^^^ 
approved  by  the  Secretary  or.  If  there  Is^ 
offering  to  the  public,  be  underwritten  upon 
terms  approved  by  the  Secretary.   (3)   be  Is- 
sued to  flnance  a  program  of  land  develop- 
ment   (including   land   acquisition   or   use) 
approved  by  the  Secretary.  (4)  Involve  a  prin- 
cipal obligation  not  to  exceed  the    esser  of 
(1)  80  percent  of  the  Secretary's  estimate  of 
the  value  of  the  property  upon  completion 
of  the  land  development  or  (2)   the  sum  of 
75  percent  of  the  Secretary's  estimate  of  the 
value  of  the  land  before  development  and  90 
percent  of  hU  estimate  of  the  actual  coet  of 
the  land  development.   (5)    bear  interest  at 
a  rate  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary.  (6)  pro- 
vide for  repayment  and  maturity  satisfactory 
to  the  Secretary,  and  (7)   contain  such  pro- 
visions   with   respect   to   protection   of    the 
security  Interests  of  the  United  States  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe. 

With  reepect  to  a  single  new  community 
development  project  the  outstanding  princi- 
pal obligations  guaranteed  could  not  exceed 
$50,000,000. 

Feea  and  charges 
Section  406.  Would  authorize  the  Secretary 
to  establish  guarantee  fees  and  to  make  such 
other  charges  as  he  considers  reasonable.  The 
Secretary  would  be  required  to  make  a  report 
to  Congress  on  or  before  January  1,  1970, 
giving  an  estimate  of  the  charges  and  fees 
which  would  be  required  for  a  self-support- 
ing program. 
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Guarantee  fund 
Section  407.  Would  authorize  the  Secretary 
to  establish  a  revolving  fund  to  consist  of 

(1)  all    guarantee   fees    and   ocher   charges, 

(2)  all  recoveries  and  other  recelpto  obtained 
in  connection  with  guarantees,  and  (3)  such 
appropriations,  which  are  here  authorized, 
as  may  be  required  for  program  operations 
and  non-admlnlstratlve  expenses  and  to  make 
all  payments  under  these  guarantees  The 
credit  of  the  United  States  would  be  pledged 
to  the  payment  of  all  guarantees  The  Secre- 
tary could  pursue  to  final  collection  or  com- 
promise any  security,  subrogation  or  other 
rights  obtained  under  this  Act;  and  expenses 
incurred  in  acquiring  and  disposing  of  prop- 
erty thus  obtained  may  be  paid  out  of  the 
guarantee  fund.  The  aggregate  of  outstand- 
ing principal  obligations  guaranteed  under 
the  title  would  at  no  time  exceed  $500  mil- 
lion. 

Incontestatrility 

Section  408.  Would  make  any  guarantee  by 
the  Secretary  conclusive  evidence  of  the  ellgl- 
bUlty  of  the  obligations  for  such  guarantee. 
The  validity  of  any  guarantee  would  be  In- 
contestable in  the  handa  of  a  qualified  holder 
of  the  guaranteed  obligation  except  for  fraud 
or  material  misrepresentation  on  the  part  of 
such  holder. 


Encouragement  of  small  builders 
Section  409.  Would  reqiilre  the  Secretary  to 
adopt  requirement*  that  will  encourage  the 
maintenance  of  a  diversified  local  home- 
bulldlng industry,  and  broad  participation 
by  buUders.  particularly  small  builders. 
Labor 
Section  410.  Would  require  payment  of 
prevailing  wage  rates  (as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  In  accordance  with  the 
Davis- Bacon  Act)  to  laborers  and  mechanics 
employed  In  land  development  assisted  im- 
der  section  403.  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  would  be  required  to  ob- 
tain adequate  assurance,  before  extending 
such  assistance,  that  the  prevaUlng  wage  re- 
quirements wiU  be  met.  It  also  specifies  that 
the  powers  given  the  Secretary  of  Labor  un- 
der Reorganization  Plan  No.  14  to  coordinate 
the  enforcement  of  prevailing  wage  provi- 
sions and  the  powers  given  him  under  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act  (40  U.S.C.  276c)  to  Issue 
regulations  will  apply. 

Real  property  taxation 
Section  411.  Would  make  any  real  property 
acquired  by  the  Secretary  by  lien  or  subroga- 
tion rights  subject  to  real  property  taxation 
to  the  same  extent,  according  to  its  value,  as 
other  real  property  la  taxed. 

Supplementary  grants 
Section  412.  Would  authorize  the  Secretary 
to  make  supplementary  granu  to  States  and 
local  public  bodies  carrying  out  "new  com- 
munity assistance  projects"  if  the  Secretary 
determines  such  grants  are  necessary  or  de- 
sirable for  carrying  out  an  approved  new 
community  development  project. 

"New  community  assistance  projects" 
would  be  projects  assisted  by  grants  under 
the  basic  water  and  sewer  program  and  the 
open  space  land  program  of  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  and  un- 
der the  water  and  waste  disposal  faclUUee 
progr*m  of  the  Farmers'  Home  Administra- 
tion. Supplementary  grants  would  be  limited 
to  20  percent  of  the  coet  of  such  projects  and, 
in  determining  such  cost,  the  Secretary  would 
accept  certtflcatlons  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  as  to  the  cost  of  the  projects 
assisted  by  the  Farmers'  Home  Administra- 
tion In  no  event  could  the  total  Federal 
grants  for  a  project  exceed  80  percent  of  Its 
cost. 

Appropriations  would  be  authorized  for 
these  supplementary  grants,  to  be  available 
until  expended. 

General  provisions  and  rules  and  regulations 

Section  413.  Would  vest  In  the  Secretary 

(1)  the  authority  to  Issue  rules  and  regiUa- 


tlons  and  (2)  other  powers  and  duties  set 
forth  in  section  402  (except  subsection  (c) 
(2)  and  (f)  which  are  not  relevant  and  (d) 
which  Is  dupllcatory)  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1950.  These  are  administrative  powers  and 
duties  customarily  provided  for  in  connec- 
tion with  Federal  programs.  A  corporate 
budget  would  be  provided  for  under  this 
section  except  that  supplementary  grants 
under  section  412   would   be   accounted   for 

separately. 

Definitions 

Section  414.  Would  define  the  term  "land 
development",  to  mean  the  process  of  grad- 
ing land,  making.  Installing,  or  constructing 
water  lines  and  water  supply  installations. 
sewer  lines  and  sewage  disposal  installations, 
steam,  gas  and  electric  lines  and  installa- 
tions, roads,  streets,  curbs,  gutters,  side- 
walks, storm  drainage  faclUtles,  and  other 
Installations  or  work,  whether  on  or  off  the 
site,  which  the  Secretary  deems  necessary  or 
desirable  to  prepare  land  for  residential, 
commercial.  Industrial  or  other  xises,  or  to 
provide  facilities  for  public  or  common  use. 
The  term  would  not  Include  any  building 
unless  It  Is  (1)  a  building  which  is  needed  In 
connection  with  a  water  supply  or  sewage 
disposal  Installation  or  a  steam,  gas,  or  elec- 
tric line  or  Installation,  or  (2)  a  building, 
other  than  a  school,  which  is  to  be  owned 
and  maintained  Jointly  by  the  residents  of 
the  new  community  or  is  to  be  transferred 
to  public  ownership  after  completion. 

The  term  "actual  costs"  would  be  defined 
to  mean  the  costs   (excltislve  of  rebates  or 
discounts)  Incurred  by  a  new  community  de- 
veloper In  carrying  out  the  land  development 
assisted  under  this  Act.  These  costs  may  In- 
clude amounts  paid  for  labor,  materials,  con- 
struction contracts,  land  planning,  engineers' 
and  architects'  fees,  surveys,  taxes  and  in- 
terest   during    development,    organizational 
and  legal  expenses,  such  allocation  of  general 
overhead  expenses  as  are  acceptable  to  the 
Secretary,  and  other  Items  of  expense  inci- 
dental  to  development  which  may  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary.  If  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  there  is  an  Identity  of  Interest 
between  the  new  community  developer  and 
the  contractor,   there  may  be  Included   an 
allowance  for  the  contractor's  profit  In  an 
amount  deemed  reasonable  by  the  Secretary. 
The    term    "new    community    assistance 
projects"  would  be  defined  to  mean  projects 
assisted   under  section   702  of  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965  (basic 
water  and  sewer  grant  program) .  tmder  sec- 
tion 306(a)  (2)  of  the  Consolidated  Farmers' 
Home  Administration  Act  (water  and  waste 
disposal   faclUtles  grant  program),   or  title 
Vll  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1961   (open  space 
land  program ) . 

Conforming  amendments 
Section  415.  These  changes  in  existing  !aw 
would — 

(1)  amend  section  202(b)  (4)  of  the  Hous- 
ing Amendments  of  1955  so  that  the  popula- 

•  tion  limit  (50.000)  applicable  to  the  political 
Jurisdiction  eligible  to  receive  public  facility 
loans  under  the  1955  law  would  be  waived 
in  the  case  of  public  facilities  serving  new 
communities  (aided  under  this  title)  within 
Jurisdictions  (such  as  counties)  whose  total 
population  would  otherwise  make  them  in- 
eligible to  receive  such  loans. 

(2)  amend  section  24  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  so  as  to  authorize  national  banks 
to  Invest  In  obligations  guaranteed  under 
title  ni. 

(3)  amend  section  5(c)  of  the  Home  Own- 
ers Loan  Act  of  1933  to  authorize  Federal 
savings  and  loan  associations  to  Invest  in 
obllga^.lons  guaranteed  under  title  III. 

TrnX  V — UBBAN  RENEWAL 

Neighborhood  development  programs 

Section  501.  Would  add  a  new  Part  B  to 

title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  This  Part 

would   authorize  the  Secretary  of  HUD  to 

provide  financial  assUtance  to  local  public 
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agencies  to  assist  them  in  carrying  out 
neighborhood  development  programs.  A 
neighborhood  development  program  would 
consist  of  urban  renewal  project  undertak- 
ings and  activities  in  one  or  more  urban 
renewal  areas  that  are  planned  and  carried 
out  on  the  basis  of  annual  Increments.  The 
requirements  governing  these  undertakings 
and  activities  would  be  similar  to  those 
governing  the  provision  of  Federal  financial 
assistance  for  regular  urban  renewal  projects 
now  provided  for  under  Title  I. 

The  major  differences  would  be  that  the 
contract  for  loan  or  capital  grant  for  the 
annual  increment  of  a  program  could  cover 
activities  In  several  contiguous  or  non- 
contiguous urban  renewal  lu-eas.  and  the 
funding  would  be  based  on  the  amount  of 
loan  and  grant  funds  needed  to  carry  out 
the  activities  planned  during  a  12-month 
period  in  each  of  the  urban  renewal  areas 
contained  In  a  community's  program.  There 
would  be  no  obligation  on  the  part  of  HUD 
to  fund  beyond  the  immediate  12-month 
period  for  which  it  has  entered  into  a  con- 
tract, but.  if  funds  were  available  and  a 
community's  program  was  acceptable  to  the 
Secretary,  it  is  anticipated  that  a  commumty 
would  receive  financial  assistance  based  on 
its  needs  for  subsequent  annual  Increments 
of  its  program.  Although  there  would  be  a 
computation  of  project  cost  at  the  end  of 
each  12-month  period,  financial  settlement 
at  the  end  of  the  period  may  not  be  possible 
because  of  the  inability  in  tliat  period  to 
dispose  of  all  the  land  acquired  during  the 
year  or  to  complete  or  place  under  contract 
all  public  Improvements  planned  for  that 
year.  In  such  cases,  any  loans  outstanding 
would  be  continued  until  all  monies  due  to 
be  received  under  the  contract  for  that  year 
were  received,  or.  in  the  alternative,  the 
carried  over  financial  items  may  be  merged 
with  the  financtag  lor  a  subsequent 
increment. 

If  In  any  annual  period  proceeds  from 
land  sold  by  the  local  public  agency  and 
land  retained  by  it  for  use  in  accord  witli 
the  urban  renewal  plan  exceed  the  total 
project  cost  for  that  period,  the  local  public 
agency  would  be  required  to  pay  to  the  Sec- 
retary rj's  of  the  excess  or  ^i's  (in  the  case 
of  a  program  on  a  ^4  grant  basis)  atad  the 
Secretary  would  be  empowered  to  use  this 
amount  to  make  grant  payments  under 
title  I. 

Local  grants-in-aid  would  generally  be  cal- 
culated as  they  are  imder  the  present  urban 
renewal  program.  However,  the  determina- 
tion of  their  eligibility  would  be  based  on 
whether  their  construction  started  no  more 
than  3  years  (under  section  110(d))  prior 
to  the  authorization  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
first  contract  for  financial  assistance  under 
a  community's  program  which  Includes  the 
virban  renewal  area  which  is  benefited  by 
the  public  improvement  or  facility  for  which 
credit  Is  claimed;  or  seven  years  (under  sec- 
tion 112(b) )  prior  to  the  date  of  authoriza- 
tion by  the  Secretary  of  the  first  contract 
for  financial  assistance  under  the  program 
which  includes  the  urban  renewal  area  which 
is  benefited  by  the  expenditures  for  which 
credit  is  claimed.  A  noncash  grant-in-aid 
would  only  be  eligible  for  Inclusion  in  com- 
puting the  gross  project  cost  of  a  program 
for  any  12  month  period.  If  Its  construction 
had  commenced  and  only  to  the  extent  of 
the  amount  actually  expended  or  obligated 
by  contract. 

In  addition,  there  would  be  a  provision  to 
prevent  p)OOllng  of  excess  noncash  grant-in- 
aid  credits  from  a  neighborhood  development 
program  vrtth  other  urban  renewal  projects 
being  carried  out  by  a  community.  However, 
any  excess  grant-in-aid  credit  from  regular 
urban  renewal  projects  could  be  pooled  for 
the  benefit  of  a  neighborhood  development 
program.  Also  noncash  credits  which  are  in 
excess  of  what  is  needed  for  any  annual 
increment  would  be  available  to  be  applied 


toward  the  local  share  of  the  cost  of  sub- 
sequent annual  increments. 

As  under  regular  urban  renewal  projects, 
a  workable  program  would  have  to  be  In 
existence  (at  the  date  of  authorization  of 
any  annual  increment),  relocation  require- 
ments would  apply  to  each  annual  incre- 
ment, and  the  local  approval  and  public 
hearing  reqtilrements  would  have  to  be  met. 
Since  planmng  and  project  execution  activi- 
ties in  most  cases  would  be  taking  place 
simultaneously,  especially  in  the  early  years 
of  a  program,  the  Secretary  would  be  au- 
thorized to  permit  the  urban  renewal  plan 
to  cover  one  or  more  of  the  urban  renewal 
areas  embraced  by  a  program  and  to  allow 
the  plan  to  meet  such  requirements  as  to 
scope  and  content  as  he  deems  appropriate, 
taking  Into  consideration  the  degree  of  de- 
tail needed  In  the  plan  to  properly  and  ex- 
peditiously carry  out  the  activities  and 
undertakings  proposed  in  any  annual  In- 
crement. 

Increased  authorization 

Section  502.  Would  amend  section  103(b) 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  to  Increase  the 
amount  of  funds  available  for  urban  renewal 
and  other  activities  under  title  I  of  that 
Act  by  $1,400,000,000  on  July  1.  1969.  Would 
also  amend  this  section  to  increase  the 
amount  of  funds  available  for  urban  renewal 
projects  in  model  cities  areas  by  $350  million. 
Rehabilitation  grants 

Section  503.  Would  amend  section  115(b) 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  to  increase  the 
rehabilitation  grant  that  can  be  made  to 
low-Income  homeowners  from  $1,500  to 
$2,500."  It  also  makes  a  technical  amendment 
to  section  115(a)  to  authorize  the  payment 
of  funds  to  otherwise  qualified  recipients  for 
rehabilitation  work  on  their  "real  property" 
used  for  dwelling  purposes.  At  present,  assist- 
ance is  limited  solely  to  their  dwelling  struc- 
tures, not  including  unsafe  walks,  or  drive- 
ways, or  fences  or  other  related  structures. 

Rehabilitation  in  urban  renewal  areas 

Section  504.  Would  amend  section  110(c) 
(8)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  to  remove  the 
present  limitation  on  the  acquisition  and 
rehabilitation  of  residential  properties  by  a 
local  urban  renewal  agency.  (Present  law 
permits  the  local  agency  to  acquire  and  re- 
habilitate for  demonstration  purposes  no 
more  than  100  units  or  5  percent  of  the  total 
residential  units  in  the  urban  renewal  area, 
whichever  is  lesser) . 

Disposition  of  property  for  low  and  moderate 
income  housing 
Section  505.  Would  amend  section  107(a) 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  to  permit  land 
to  be  disposed  of  for  both  low  and  moderate 
Income  housing  purposes  and  to  permit  this 
disposition  to  be  done  by  lease  as  well  as  by 
sale.  Would  also  permit  housing  to  be  sold  to 
a  mortgagor  qualified  under  the  new  FHA  236 
program  (proposed  to  be  added  by  section  201 
of  the  bill)  and  to  nonprofit  organizations 
under  the  new  FHA  235(J)  (1)  program  (pro- 
posed to  be  added  by  section  101  of  the  bill) 
which  win  rehabilitate  the  property  and  sell 
it  to  low  or  moderate  Income  persons. 

Capitol  grants  for  low  and  moderate  income 
housing  open  land  projects 
Section  506.  Would  amend  section  103(a) 
(1)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  to  permit 
capital  grants  to  be  made  with  respect  to 
urban  renewal  open  land  projects  (which 
now  only  qualify  for  loans)  in  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  two-thirds  of  the  difference 
between  the  proceeds  from  any  land  disposed 
at  its  value  for  low  or  moderate  income 
housing  (under  section  107  of  such  Act)  and 
the  proceeds  which  would  have  been  realized 
if  the  land  had  been  disposed  of  at  its  fair 
value  without  regard  to  the  special  provisions 
of  section  107. 


Urbon  renewal  loan  contracts 


Section  507.  Would  amend  section  102(c) 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  to  permit  a  local 
public  agency  to  borrow  funds  to  finance 
project  undertakings  on  the  private  market 
at  an  Interest  rate  In  excess  of  the  Federal 
lending  rate  set  out  in  its  loan  contract  with 
the  Government.  The  full  difference  between 
the  Interest  cost  on  the  private  market  and 
the  Interest  cost  at  which  the  local  public 
agency  could  have  borrowed  from  the  Federal 
Government  under  its  loan  contract  would 
be  made  up  by  a  supplemental  grant  from 
the  Government.  A  local  public  agency  fol- 
lowing this  procedure,  and  thereby  amending 
its  loan  contract  for  this  purpose,  would  not 
be  governed  by  the  provisions  of  section 
110(g)  of  such  Act  which  require  all  loan 
contracts  (originally  executed  prior  to  Sep- 
tember 2,  1964)  on  their  first  amendment 
after  that  date  to  have  incorporated  In  them 
a  provision  for  periodic  revision  of  the 
Federal  lending  rate. 

Project  close-out  with  small  parcels  of  land 
remaining 

Section  508.  Would  amend  section  106  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949  to  add  a  new  sub- 
section (i)  which  would  permit  the  Sec- 
retary of  HUD  to  allow  an  urban  renewal 
project  to  be  closed  out  where  ( 1 )  not  more 
than  5  percent  of  the  total  acquired  land 
remains  to  be  disposed  of.  (2)  the  local  pub- 
lic agency  does  not  expect  to  be  able,  due 
to  circumstances  beyond  Its  control,  to  dis- 
pose of  that  land  In  the  near  future,  (3) 
all  other  project  activities  are  completed, 
and  (4)  the  local  public  agency  has  agreed 
to  dispose  of  or  retain  such  land  In  the  fu- 
ture for  uses  in  accordance  with  the  urban 
renewal  plan.  Would  also  amend  section 
110(f)  of  that  Act  to  Include  In  the  amount 
of  land  proceeds,  for  the  purposes  of  com- 
puting net  project  cost,  an  amount  equal 
to  the  value  of  this  land  not  yet  disposed 
of. 

Rehabilitation  loans 

Section  509.  Would  amend  section  312  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1964  to  provide  such 
appropriations  in  each  fiscal  year  as  may  be 
necessary  to  make  rehabilitation  loans  ( pres- 
ently limited  to  $100  million  a  year)  and  to 
extend  the  program  from  its  present  expira- 
tion date  of  October  1,  1969  to  June  30, 
1973. 

Trri-E  VI URBAN  PLANNING  AND  FACn.mES 

Comprehensive  planning 
Section  601.  Would  rewrite  section  701  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1954  (urban  planning 
assistance).  The  principal  change  would  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  HUD  to  make  plan- 
ning grants  to  State  planning  agencies  for 
assistance  to  district  planning  agencies  for 
rural  and  other  nonmetropolltan  areas.  A 
grant  authorization  of  $20  million  would  be 
provided  for  such  planning  grants  In  fiscal 
year  1969,  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
would  be  given  certain  functions  with  re- 
spect to  planning  grants  for  districts.  In- 
cluding a  requirement  that  he  be  consulted 
before  any  such  grant  Is  made. 

For  fiscal  year  1969  there  would  be  a  fur- 
ther Increase  of  $15,000,000  in  the  amount 
of  funds  that  could  be  appropriated.  For 
fiscal  year  1970  and  each  subsequent  fiscal 
year  there  would  be  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  amounts  as  are  necessary  with 
$10,000,000  a  year  available  solely  for  dis- 
trict planning.  The  section  would  also  au- 
thorize the  use  of  an  additional  $10,000,000 
from  available  grant  funds  for  study,  re- 
search, and  demonstration  projects  covering 
such  matters  as  the  planning  for  entire  sys- 
tems of  public  facilities  and  services  with- 
in metropolitan  areas  and  other  multijurls- 
dlctlonal  regions. 

Other  changes  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary to  make  planning  grants  directly  to 
tribal  planning  councils  or  other  bodies  for 
planning  on  Indian  reservations  and  would 
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require  that  metropolitan,  regional,  and  dis- 
trict planning  agencies,  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tent practical,  be  composed  of  or  responsible 
to  elected  officials  of  local  governments.  The 
rewritten  section  would  also  aulhorU* 
granu  under  secUon  701(g)  for  regional  and 
district  councils  of  government,  as  well  as 
those  organized  on  a  metropoUUn  basU.  and 
would  broaden  the  definition  of  compre- 
hensive planning  to  Include  planning  for  the 
provUlon  of  governmental  services  and  for 
the  development  and  utilization  of  human 
and  natural  resources  However,  comprehen- 
sive district  planning  could  not  Include 
planning  aimed  at  encouraging  businesses  to 
relocate  from  another  area  into  the  dis- 
trict. 

AddlUonal  changes  would  authorize  plan- 
ning granu  to  official  governmental  planning 
agencies  for  areas  where  rapid  urbanization 
U  expected  to  result  on  land  developed  or 
to  be  developed  as  a  new  community  ap- 
proved under  the     provision*  of  tlUe  IV  of 
the  bin.   and   would   permit   three-quarters 
ttranu   for    economic   development   dUtrlcts 
designated    under    the    Public    Works    and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1B«8 
Planned  areawide  development 
Section  602.  Would  amend  title  II  of  the 
DemonstrattoB  Cities  and  Metropolitan  De- 
velopment  Aot    of    1966    by    changing    the 
heading  of   the  title   to  'Planned   Axeawlde 
Development"    and.    In    keeping    with    this 
change  in  title,  would  amend  the  sections 
and  subsections  thereto  to  permit  supple- 
mentary incentive  grants  authorized  for  cer- 
tain federally  assisted  projects  in  metropoli- 
tan areas  to  be  made  for  such  proJecU  being 
carried  out  in  any  mulUJurlsdlcUonal  area, 
such  as  the  rural  planning  dlstrlcU  that  are 
recognized  by    the   amendments   in  section 
601  of  the  bUl.  Section  206(b)  of  the  1966 
net  Is  also  amended   to  make   available   for 
appropriations   for   grants  for   areawide   de- 
velopment any  of  the  funds  authorized  for 
flscaJ  years   1967  and   1968.  which  have  ijot 
been  appropriated,  through  fiscal  year  1970. 
Advance  acquisition  o/  lawl 
Section  603.  Would  rewrite  section  704  of 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 

(1)  change  the  definition  of  eligible  land 
from  'land  planned  to  be  utUlzed  In  con- 
nection with  the  future  construcUon  of  pub- 
lic works  or  facilities"  to  "land  planned  to 
be  utilized  In  the  future  for  public   pur- 

^^^)  replace  the  requirement  that  the  pro- 
nosed  use  be  undertaken  within  Ave  years 
with  a  requirement  that  It  be  undertaken 
within  a  reasonable  time; 

(3)  clarify  the  status  of  the  land  In  the 
interim  between  acqulslUon  and  utilisation 
for  the  approved  purpose; 

(4)  permit  the  Secretary  to  approve  the 
diversion  of  the  land  to  another  public  pur- 
pose which  U  in  accord  with  the  then  appli- 
cable comprehensive  plan  and  give  him  dis- 
cretion to  require  repayment  of  the  grant 
or  the  substitution  of  land  of  equivalent 
value  when  the  land  U  diverted  to  a  non- 
public purpose; 

(6)  provide  that  assUtance  under  thU  sec- 
tion win  not  render  a  project  Ineligible  for 
other  Federal  assistance  programs  and  that 
the  cost  of  land  acquired  with  this  assUtan<^ 
wlU  not  be  an  ineligible  project  cost  In  such 
other  programs; 

(6)  provide  for  grant  assistance  for  Im- 
puted interest  charges  when  an  applicant 
^s  other  than  borrowed  funds  to  finance 
the  acquisition  of  the  land;  and 

(7)  clarify  the  authority  of  States  to  par- 
Uclpate  In  the  program. 

Extension  of  interim  planning  requirements 
in  water  and  sewer  facilities  program 
Section  604.  Would  extend  the  expiration 
date  of  the  Interim  planning  requirements 
provision  In  the  basic  water  and  sewer  fa- 
cile* program  from  July  1.  1968  to  October 
1,  1968. 
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Authorizationa  for  the  toater  and  sewer  facil- 
ities, neighborhood  faciltties.  and  advanced 
acquisition  of  land  programs 
Section  60S.  Would  amend  section  708(b) 
of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1966  to  provide  that  sJiy  of  the  funds  au- 
thorized for  these  programs,  that  have  not 
been  appropriated,  will  remain  avaUable  for 
appropriation  through  fiscal  year  1970. 
Open-space  land  program 
Section  606.  Would  amend  section  702(b) 
of  the  Housing  Act  of   1961   to  convert  the 
funding  provision  for  grants  under  the  Open- 
Space  Land   Program   from   the  present  au- 
thority to  enter  into  contracts  not  In  excess 
of  »3 10.000,000  to  a  regular  authorization  for 
approprlaOons  not  In  excess  of  $310,000,000 
prior  to  July  1.  1969.  For  fiscal  year  1970  and 
subsequent  fiscal  years   there  would   be  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  such  amounts  as 
are  necessary    With  these  changes  the  sub- 
llmltatlons  on  granto  for  beautlficatlon  and 
the  acqulsiuon  of  developed  land  In  buUt-up 
porUons  of  urban  areas  would  be  removed. 
Also  section   708(b)    of  such   Act   would  be 
amended  to  Increase  from  $50,000  to  $125,000 
the    amount   of    grant    funds    that    may    be 
used  during  any  fiscal  year  for  studies  and 
the  publishing  of  information. 
Authorize  the  making  of  feasibility  studies 
in  the  public  works  planning  advances  pro- 
gram 

Section  607.  Would  cUrUy  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  under  section  702  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1954  to  make  advances  for  the 
conduct  of  feaslblUty  studies  respecting  spe- 
cific public  works,  the  planning  of  which 
may  be  assisted  under  section  702. 

rnxE  vn — ceban  mass  txanspoitation 

Grant  authorization 
Section  701.  Would  amend  section  4(b)  of 
the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964 
to  increase  the  amount  of  funds  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  various  acUvlUes 
under  that  Act  by  $190,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1970.  The  amount  of  funds  which  may  be 
used  for  research,  development  and  demon- 
stration projects,  under  section  6  of  that 
Act  commencing  July  1.  1968.  would  be  in- 
creased by  $6,000,000.  On  or  after  July  1. 
1969  the  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to 
use  such  sums  for  thU  purpose,  out  of  the 
funds  avaUable  under  the  program,  a*  he 
deems  appropriate. 


Definition  of  mass  transportation 
Section  702.  Would  Iwoaden  the  sUtutory 
definition  of    "mass  transportation"  in  sec- 
tion 12(c)(6)  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transpor- 
tation Act  of  1964  to  aUow  greater  flexlbUlty. 
scope    and  opportunity  for  InnovaUon.  de- 
velopment, and  application  of  new  concepts 
and  systems.  The  existing  definition  of  "'mass 
transportation"    reqvilres    that    such    trans- 
portation serve  the  "general  public"  and  op- 
erate  "over  prescribed  routes."  Both  of  these 
requirements    would    be    eliminated.    There 
would   be    substituted   a   requirement   that 
the    transportation    provide    to    the    public 
general  or  special  service   (excluding  school 
buses  or  sightseeing  or  charter  service)  on  a 
regular  and  continuing  basis. 
Extension  of  emergency  program  under  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act 
Section  703.  Would  amend  section  6  of  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of   1964  to 
extend  from  November  1,  1968.  to  October  1. 
1969.  the  emergency  capital  grant  program. 

TTn.X    Vm — SXCONOABT    MOaXCAOE    MAaKTT 

This  title  would  make  changes  In  the  stat- 
utes affecting  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association  and  Its  fimctlons  In  the 
secondary  mortgage  market.  The  principal 
change  would  be  the  fulfillment  of  the  pur- 
pose of  Congress  fourteen  years  ago.  as  stated 
m  section  303(g)  of  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  Charter  Act.  "to  trans- 
fer to  the  owners  of  the  ouutandlng  com- 
mon stock  of  the  Association  the  asaeta  and 


llabUltles  of  the  Association  In  connection 
with  and  the  conUol  and  management  of. 
the  secondary  market  operations  of  the  A*- 
soclaUon  under  section  304  of  this  title  In 
order  that  such  operaaons  may  thereafter 
be  carried  out  by  a  privately  financed  corpo- 
raUon  "  Other  amendments,  prtnclpally, 
would  give  the  privately-owned  corporation 
needed  new  methods  of  financing  Its  exist- 
ing portfoUo  of  mortgages  and  Its  future 
operations. 

Purposes 

Section  801.  States  as  the  purposes  of  the 
UUe  the  partition  of  FNMA  as  heretofore 
existing  into  two  separate  corporations,  one 
of  which  will  be  a  Government-sponsored 
private  corporation  to  operate  the  second- 
ary market  operations,  and  the  other  of 
which  will  remain  In  the  Government  and 
continue  to  operate  the  special  ^^^^''^ 
functions  and  management  and  liquidating 
functions. 

Amendments  to  the  FNMA  Charter  Act 
Section  802.  Would  make  a  numbCT  of 
amendments  to  the  FNMA  Charter  Act  to 
achieve  the  purpose  stated  In  section  801. 
The  changes  to  be  made  by  each  subsection  , 
are  set  out  below.  References  to  section  num- 
bers unless  expressly  stated  otherwise,  are  to 
sections  of  the  FNMA  Charter  Act  (title  in 
of  the  National  Housing  Act). 

Subsection  (a).  Would  amend  the  heading 
to  title  III  of  the  National  Housing  Act  to 
make  it  descriptive  of  that  tiUe  as  it  would 
be  amended  by  this  bin. 

Subsection  (b).  Would  amend  secUon  301 
to  bring  up  to  date  the  statements  inthai 
section  describing  the  purposes  of  the  FNMA 
Charter  Act. 

Subsection  (c).  Would  provide  that,  on  an 
effective  date  to  be  establUhed  as  provided  in 
section  807  of  the  bill,  the  existing  Federal 
NaUonal  Mortgage  Association  Is  partitioned 
into  two  separate  corporaUons.  The  corpora- 
tion to  remain  in  the  Government  and  oper- 
ate the  special  assistance  functions  and  man- 
agement and  liquidating  functions  would  be 
known  as  Government  National  Mortgage  As- 
sociation (ONMA).  The  corporation  which 
wlU  become  entirely  privately  owned  and 
which  will  operate  the  secondary  market  op- 
erations, wUl  be  known  as  Federal  National 
Mortgage  AssoclaUon  (FNMA). 

Subsection    (d).    Would    amend    section 
302(b)    so   that   the   powers   stated   therein 
would   be   appUcable   to  both  corporations. 
The  present  restrictions  against  buying  mort- 
eaaes  at  a  price  In  excess  of  par  and  against 
buying    mortgages   offered    by.    or   covering 
property  held  by,  SUte  and  local  Instrumwi- 
talltles  would  be  applicable  only  to  ONMA. 
The  purchase  authority  of  FNMA  would  be 
extended  to  include  securities  guaranteed  by 
GNMA  under  section  306(g). 
Subsection  (e).  Technical. 
Subsection  (/).  Technical. 
Subsection  {g) .  Technical. 
Subsection  (h).  Would  amend  the  heading 
'of  section  303  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the 
capitalization   provisions   therein   would   be 
applicable  only  to  FNMA. 
Subsection  (i).  Would: 

(1)  change  the  common  stock  from  non- 
voting to  voting  and  from  $100  par  value  to 
no  par  value: 

(2)  clarify  the  free  transferability  of  the 
conunon  stock; 

(3)  repeal  the  provision  for  retirement  of 
the  common  stock  at  par; 

(4)  delete  the  restriction  that  paymenU  to 
retire  the  preferred  stock  must  come  en- 
tirely out  of  capital  surplus  and  general  stir- 
plus  accounts;  and  ^    ^  „ 

(6)  provide  that  the  preferred  stock  shau 
be  retired  as  rapidly  as  poeslble  after  the 
effective  date  of  these  amendments. 

Subsection  U).  Would  provide  that  fees 
and  charges  imposed  by  FNMA  In  the  second- 
ary market  operaUons  could  be  regarded 
as  elemenU  of  pricing,  so  that  they  would 
not  necessarily  be  considered  fees  for  serv- 
ices. 
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Subsection  (k) .  Would  allow  FNMA  to  Issue 
common  stock  In  addition  to  that  now  re- 
quired to  be  issued  in  connection  with 
FNMA's  purchasing  and  lending  acUvltles. 
It  would  also  require  each  servicer  of  nuxt- 
gages  for  FNMA  to  own  at  all  times  a  mini- 
mum amount  of  FNMA  common  stock.  This 
minimum  amovmt.  measured  by  the  stock's 
stated  value,  would  be  not  less  than  2  per- 
cent nor  more  than  4  percent  of  the  out- 
standing principal  balances  of  all  mortgages 
owned  by  FNMA  and  serviced  by  the  servicer, 
but  this  requirement  would  not  apply  to 
mortgages  purchased  by  FNMA  before  the 
effective  date  of  these  amendments.  It  would 
also  strike  out  the  provision  limiting  the 
return  on  the  common  stock  to  6  percent  of 
Its  par  value  and  Insert  a  provision  providing 
that  cash  dividends  shall  not  exceed  a  rate 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  be  a  fair  rate  of  re- 
turn. 

Subsection  (I).  Would  prohibit  Issuance  of 
any  preferred  stock  after  the  effective  date 
of  these  amendments. 

Subsection  ( m ).  Technical. 
Subsection  (n).  Would  change  the  heading 
of  section  304  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the 
secondary      market     operations      provisions 
therein  would  apply  only  to  FNMA. 

Subsection  (o).  Would  strike  out  an  ob- 
solete restriction  which  prohibits  FNMA 
from  purchasing  any  mortgage  Insured  or 
guaranteed  prior  to  August  2.  1954. 

Subsection  (p).  Would  amend  the  provi- 
sion limiting  the  amount  of  secondary  mar- 
ket operations  obligations  outstanding  at  any 
one  time  to  15  times  the  sum  of  Its  capital, 
surplus,  and  reserves,  by  Inserting  a  provision 
which  would  allow  the  Secretary  of  HUD  to 
fix  FNMA's  debt-to-capltal  ratio  at  a  higher 
figure. 

Subsection  (q).  Would  strike  out  the  pro- 
vision m  section  304(c)  which  would  pro- 
hibit FNMA's  borrowing  from  the  Treasury 
after  retirement  of  the  preferred  stock. 
Subsection  (r).  Technical. 
Subsection  (s).  Would  amend  the  heading 
to  section  305  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the 
special  assistance  functions  provisions  there- 
in would  apply  only  to  ONMA. 

Subsection  (t).  Would  amend  the  heading 
to  section  306  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the 
management  and  liquidating  functions  pro- 
visions therein  would  apply  only  to  GNMA. 
Subsection  (u).  Technical. 
Subsection  (v) .  Technical. 
Subsection  (to).  Technical. 
Subsection  (x).  Would  eliminate  the  pres- 
ent board  of  directors  and  vest  all  the  powers 
and  duties  of  GNMA  in  the  Secretary  of  HUD. 
and  would  make  provisions  for  a  board  of  di- 
rectors for  FNMA.  Subject  to  the  temporary 
provisions  of  section  809(b)  of  the  blU.  the 
FNMA  board  would  consist  of  from  nine  to 
fliteen  members,  one-third  of  whom  would 
be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  and  the  re- 
mainder of  whom  would  be  elected  by  the 
stockholders.  The  appointments  and  elec- 
tions would  be  for  one-year  terms  only.  The 
Secretary  would  be  required  to  appoint,  as 
members  of  the  board,  one  person  from  the 
home  building  Industry  and  one  person  from 
the  real  estate  Industry. 

Subsection  (y).  Would  make  the  existing 
general  corporate  powers  set  forth  in  section 
309(a)  applicable  to  both  corporations. 

Subsection  (s).  Would  amend  section  309 
(c)  so  that  GNMA  would  retain  its  tax  ex- 
emptions. It  would  strike  out  the  present 
provision  requiring  the  payment  of  a  Federal 
income  tax  "equivalent"  under  the  secondary 
market  operations  and  would  make  FNMA 
subject  to  all  Federal  taxes.  FNMA  would  be 
exempt  from  other  taxes,  except  for  real 
property  taxes. 

Subsection  {aa).  Would  give  the  board  of 
directors  of  FNMA  the  power  to  appoint  and 
employ  officers  and  employees  without  regard 
to  civil  service  laws,  but  each  person  who  la 
employed  during  the  transitional  period  and 
Is  subject  to  the  civil  tervlce  retirement  law 


immediately  prior  to  bis  employment  would 
continue  to  be  subject  to  that  law  for  so 
long  as  his  employment  by  FNMA  continues 
vrtthout  a  break  In  continuity  of  service. 
FNMA  would  pay  Into  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement and  DlsabUlty  Fund  the  amount 
determined  by  the  ClvU  Service  Commission 
to  be  the  amount  required,  in  addition  to 
employee  deductions,  to  cover  the  total  costs 
of  the  retirement  system  attributable  to  Its 
employees.  In  addition.  FNMA  would  pay  to 
the  Pvmd  each  year  the  amount  estimated 
by  the  ClvU  Service  Conmilsslon  to  be  the 
cost  of  administration  of  the  Fund  attrib- 
utable to  Its  employees.  The  maximum 
amount  of  basic  pay  of  any  Individual 
counted  for  retirement  purposes  would  be 
the  amount  specified  for  Level  I  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive ScbediUe   (now  $35,000). 

Subsection  (bb).  Would  amend  section 
309(e)  so  that  Its  prohibition  against  use  by 
others  of  FNMA's  name  would  apply  as  well 
to  ONMA.  In  addition  It  would  repeal  the 
criminal  sanctions  for  violations  and  sub- 
stitute in  lieu  thereof  civil  penalties. 

Subsection  {cc) .  Would  amend  section 
309(g)  so  that  the  authority  to  use  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks  as  depositaries,  cus- 
todians, and  fiscal  agents  would  apply  to 
both  corporations.  It  would  also  reword  the 
provision  to  remove  any  question  concerning 
the  authority  of  Federal  Reserve  banks  to 
serve  these  corporations  while  they  are  act- 
ing m  a  fiduciary  capacity.  It  would  also 
confirm  the  authority  of  both  corporations  to 
receive  deposit  payments  and  act  as  a  deposi- 
tary for  others. 

Subsection  idd).  Would  provide  regulatory 
authority  over  FNMA  to  the  Secretary  of 
HUD.  to  make  rules  and  regulations  to  insure 
that  the  purposes  of  the  FNMA  Charter  Act 
are  accomplished  and  to  require  that  a  rea- 
sonable portion  of  FNMA's  mortgage  pur- 
chases be  related  to  housing  for  low  and 
moderate  Income  famUles  (but  with  reason- 
able economic  return  to  the  corporation). 
No  stock  or  obUgatlons  could  be  issued  with- 
out the  Secretary's  approval,  and  the  Secre- 
tary could  examine  and  audit  FNMA's  books 
and  financial  transactions  and  require  re- 
ports on  its  activities. 

Subsection  (ee).  Would  amend  section  311 
so  that  the  provisions  therein  making  the 
obligations  of  the  Association  lawful  In- 
vestments would  apply  to  the  obUgatlons  of 
both  corporations.  It  would  also  exempt  aU 
stocks.  ObUgatlons.  securities,  and  other  in- 
striiments  Issued  by  both  corporations  from 
regulation  by  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  but  would  require  that  such 
Issuances  be  made  only  with  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  HUD. 

Participations 
Section  803.  WoiUd  permit  GNMA.  as  a 
trustee  imder  trusts  created  for  sales  of  par- 
ticipation certificates,  to  issue  such  certifi- 
cates for  refinancing  purpoees  without  re- 
gard to  the  requirement  of  appropriation 
Act  authority,  thereby  permitting  increased 
flexlblUty  in  management  of  the  trusts.  Un- 
der the  amendment,  any  appropriation  for 
insufficiencies  accompanying  the  original 
authorization  would  apply  as  well  to  any 
rollover  sale  as  to  the  original  sale. 
Mortgage-backed  securities 
Section  804.  Would  amend  section  304  of 
the  FNMA  Charter  Act  to  aUow  FNMA  to 
issue  and  sell  securities  backed  by  a  set-aside 
portion  of  Its  portfolio  of  mortgages.  It 
would  also  amend  section  306  of  the  FNMA 
Charter  Act  to  allow  GNMA  to  guarantee  the 
payment  of  principal  and  Interest  on  any 
such  securities  issued  by  FNMA.  GNMA  could 
also  guarantee  similar  securities  Issued  by 
other  private  Issuers  approved  by  It  for  this 
purpose,  so  long  as  the  securities  are  backed 
by  mortgages  or  loans  guaranteed  or  Insured 
by  FHA  or  the  Veterans'  Administration,  or 
by  the  Farmers'  Home  Administration  under 
title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  and  set 


aside  or  subjfcted  to  a  tnust  in  a  manner 
similar  to  that  established  by  FNMA  under 
section  304.  GNMA  would  be  authorized  to 
collect  a  reasonable  guaranty  fee  and  other 
charges.  In  the  event  of  the  necessity  of  any 
payment  under  the  guaranty.  GNMA  would 
become  subrogated  to  the  rights  satisfied  by 
the  payment. 
Subordinated    and    convertible    obligations 

Section  805.  Would  amend  section  304  of 
the  FNMA  Charter  Act  to  allow  FNMA  to  is- 
sue obligations  which  are  subordinated  in 
any  manner  set  forth  therein  and  could  also 
be  convertible  Into  common  stock  as  set 
forth  therein.  The  total  amount  of  such 
subordinated  obligations  outstanding  at  any 
one  time  could  not  exceed  twice  the  capital 
and  surplus  of  FNMA.  and  the  amount  out- 
standing at  any  one  time  could  be  consid- 
ered to  be  a  part  of  the  capital  of  the 
corporation  for  determining  the  total 
amount  of  secondary  market  operations  gen- 
eral obligations  which  could  be  outstanding 
at  any  one  time. 

Amendm,ents  to  other  laws 

Section  806.  Would  make  numerous 
changes  in  other  laws  necessitated  by  the 
separation  of  functions  as  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 802  of  the  biU. 

Effective  date 
Section  807.  Would  make  the  amendments 
in  this  title  effective  from  and  after  a  date 
to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  HUD, 
but  within  120  days  after  enactment  of  the 
bin. 

Savings  provisions 

Section  808.  Would  preserve  causes  of  ac- 
tion and  legal  proceedings  existing  or  Insti- 
tuted by  or  against  FNMA  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  these  amendments  so  that 
they  will  not  abate. 

Transitional  provisions 

Section  809.  Would  make  certain  transi- 
tional provisions  regarding  the  capital  stock 
of  FNMA  and  would  provide  for  the  board  of 
directors  during  a  txansitional  period,  which 
would  end  at  such  time  as  one-third  of  the 
common  stock  Is  owned  by  persons  or  Insti- 
tutions In  the  mortgage  lending,  home 
building,  real  estate  or  related  businesses, 
but  not  sooner  than  May  1.  1970.  nor  later 
than  May  1.  1973.  During  this  period,  the 
board  would  consist  of  9  members.  The  Sec- 
retary of  HUD  would  appoint  all  members  for 
the  first  year.  For  the  second  year,  he  would 
appoint  7  members,  and  the  stockholders 
would  elect  2.  For  the  remainder  of  the  pe- 
riod, he  would  appoint  5  members,  and  the 
stockholders  would  elect  4.  It  would  also 
provide  that  FNMA  would  be  considered  to  be 
a  wholly  owned  corporation  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Government  Corporation  Control  Act 
untU  the  last  share  of  preferred  stock  Is  re- 
tired. It  would  also  provide  that  the  officers 
and  employees  of  the  present  FNMA  imme- 
diately prior  to  the  effective  date  shall  be- 
come officers  and  employees  of  GNMA  on  that 
date,  that  FNMA  and  GNMA  shall  provide  for 
the  conditions  and  methods  whereby  FNMA 
could  hire  GNMA's  employees,  that  the  two 
corporations  may  provide  by  contract  for  the 
operation  by  either  of  such  corporations  of 
any  of  the  functions  of  the  other,  and  that 
the  Secretary  of  HUD  shall  make  every  rea- 
sonable effort  to  place  those  GNMA  employ- 
ees who  are  neither  employed  by  FNMA  nor 
retained  by  GNMA. 

XrrLE  DC NATIONAL   HOUSING  PARTNERSHIPS 

Statement  of  purpose 
Section  901.  Would  state  that  the  volume 
of  housing  being  produced  for  famiUes  of  low 
or  moderate  income  must  be  increased,  and 
that  there  should  be  created  one  or  more 
private  organizations  to  encourage  maximum 
participation  by  private  Investors  in  pro- 
grams and  projects  to  provide  low  and  mod- 
erate Income  housing. 
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Creation  of  corporations 
Section  902.  Would  authorize  the  creation 
of  private  corporation*  for  profit,  which  will 
not  be  government  agencies,  organized  under 
thl»  title  and  the  District  of  Columbia  Busi- 
ness corporation  Act.  One  such  corporation 
1«  to  be  created  initially  (called  the  Cor- 
DoraUon").  with  the  President  authorized  to 
aiuse  the  creation  of  additional  corporations 
(and  additional  partnerships  described  under 
section  907)  when  he  deurmlnes  It  to  be  in 
the  national  interest  This  secUon  m»kes  it 
clear  that  others  may  create  organizations 
for  the  purposes  set  forth  In  thU  UUe  for 
national  partnerships. 

Process  of  organization 
Section  903.   Would   authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  appoint  incorporators,  by  and  ^th 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  who 
shall  take  any  actions  necessary  to  estab- 
lish    the     Corporation.     The     incorporators 
would  serve  as  the  initial  board  of  directors 
and  would  arrange  for  the  Initial  offering  of 
shares   of  stock  in   the  Corporation  and   of 
interests  In  the  national  partnership  to  be 
formed  pursuant  to  this  title. 
Directors 
Section  904.  Would  provide  that  the  Cor- 
poration shall  have  a  fifteen  m^^^er  Board 
^  Dlreetort..    twelve    to    "e   elected    by    the 
stockholders,  and  three  to  be  appointed  for 
tmieVyear   terms  by   the  President  by  and 
^  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate^ 
Of  the  ftrst  three  directors  appointed  by  the 
President,  one  would  be  appointed  to  serve 
a  term  of  one  year,  the  second  to  serve  a 
term  of  two  years,  and  the  third  a  full  three- 
year  term. 

Financing  the  Corporation 
Section  90S.  Would  authorize  the  Corpo- 
ration to  issue  the  number  of  shares  speci- 
fied in  Its  articles  of  incorporation,  which 
may  be  divided  Into  one  or  more  classes,  have 
par  value  or  be  without  par  value  and  have 
axe   preferences,    voting   P^^if/'K*^"  ^^,*' 
limitations  specified  in  the  articles  of  incor- 
poration. 
Purposes  and  powers  of  the  Corporation 
Section  906.  Would  authorize  the  Corpora- 
tion to  engage  In  activities  appropriate  to 
the  p^vLlfn  of  housing  and  related  facul- 
ties  primarily   for   families  and   Individuals 
of  low  or  mc^erate  income,  with  or  without 
the  use  of  Federal  programs.  These  would  in- 
elude  the  building,  rehabilitation,  purchase, 
leasing,    ownership,     and    management    oi 
housing  and  related  facilities,  and  the  provi- 
sion of  funds  m  connection  ""^L. '^^^i*  J!!^' 
dertaklngs  by  the  Corporation.  The  Corpo- 
ration  would  also  be  authorized  to  enter  Into 
all   forms   of   partnerships  and   associations^ 
act  as  general  partner  in  such  partnerships 
and  associations,  conduct  research  and  study 
projects  in  the  housing  field,  provide  tech- 
nical assistance  to  other  organizations  with 
respect  to  the  provision  of  low  and  moder- 
ate income  housing,   and   provide  financial 
asslswnce  to  other  organizations  In  connec- 
tion with  the  Corporation's  low  and  moder- 
ate income  housing  acUvlUes, 

National  housing  partnership 
Section  907.  Would  authorize  the  Corpora- 
tion to  form,  as  a  separate  organization,  a 
limited  partnership  (called  the  "Partner- 
ship") under  the  District  of  Columbia  Uni- 
form Limited  Partnership  Act.  in  which  the 
CorporaUon  would  be  the  general  partner 
and  each  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Corpora- 
tion and  others  would  be  permitted  to  become 
limited  partners.  The  capital  of  the  Partner- 
ship and  the  contributions  of  the  partners 
would  be  specified  in  the  Partnership  Agree- 
ment The  Partnership  would  be  authorized 
to  engage  in  the  same  activities  as  those  au- 
thorized for  the  Corporation,  and  would  en- 
ter into  partnerships,  limited  partnerships, 
and  joint  ventures  organized  under  State  or 
local  law  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  In  low 


and  moderate  Income  housing  undertakings 
In  particular  localities  Its  partlclpaUon  in 
such  undertakings  would  be  designed  to  en- 
courage participation  by  local  interests,  and 
the  Partnerships  investment  could  not  ex- 
ceed 26  percent  of  the  aggregate  inlUal  equity 
investment  for  the  project,  except  where  the 
balance  required  Is  not  readily  obtainable 
from  investors  In  the  local  community. 

This  section  states   that   the   Partnership 
shall   be   deemed   to  have   the   legal   status 
of    a    limited    partnership,    notwithstanding 
any  inconsistency  between  the  provisions  of 
this  title  and  the  provisions  of  the  District 
of   Columbia   Uniform   Unalted   Partnership 
Act  and  the  District  of  Columbia  Uniform 
Partnership  Act.  or  of  any  other  law.  It  also 
provides  that  a  corporation  which  Is  one  of 
the  limited  partners  of  the  Partnership  shall 
not  become  liable  as  a  general  partner  by 
reason   of   the   fact   that  it   holds   the   Cor- 
poraUon's  voting  shares,  not  over  5  percent, 
or  that  an  officer  or  director  of  such  corpora- 
tion is  a  director  of  the  CorporaUon.  Nor  will 
the  interests  of  a  limited  partner  In  the  I^rt- 
nershlp    be   treated   as  a   stock   Interest  in 
the   Corporation,   even   though  such   inter- 
est may  be  proportionate  to  his  stock  Interest 
In  the  Corporation. 

Report  to  Congress  and  records 
Section  908.  Would  require  the  Corpora- 
tion to  submit  annual  reporU  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  transmittal  to  the  Congress  and  to 
have  Its  accounts  audited  annually. 
Antitrust  laws 
Section  909.  Would  make  It  clear  that  the 
acUvlUes  of  the  Corporation,  the  Partnership, 
and  of  the  persons  participating  In  partner- 
ships and  ventures  with  them  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  Federal  antitrust  laws. 

Right  to  repeal,  alter  or  amend 
Section  910.  Would  reserve  the  right  to  re- 
peal, alter,  or  amend  this  title. 

Amendment  to  banking  laws 
Section  911.  Would  amend  section  24  of  the 
NaUonal  Bank  Act  so  as  to  permit  national 
banks  to  invest  In  the  Corporation  and  in  a 
partnership,  limited  Partnership,  or  Joint 
venture  formed  pursuant  to  this  title. 

Xm*   X — BtntAt    HOUSING 

Housing  for  loto  and  moderate  income 

persons  and  families 
section  1001.  Would  amend  Title  V  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  by  adding  a  new  sectKsn 
521  authorizing  direct  and  insured  loans  in 
rurarar*«  (Places  not  exceeding  5,500  popu- 
lation) to  low  and  moderate  income  persons 
and   famines  and  to  provide  renUl  or  co- 
operative housing  for  such  persons  and  f aml- 
llM   where  assistance  Is  not  available  under 
secUons  235  and  236  of  the  National  Hous- 
mg  Act  (added  by  sections  101  and  201  of 
the  bUl) .  Interest  will  be  at  a  rate  which  wlU 
be  set  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  after 
considering  the  cost  of  money  to  the  Treas- 
ury  and  the  payment  ability  of  the  appll- 
canu.  The  interest  rate  may  not  in  any  event 
be  less  than  1  percent  per  annum.  An  interest 
supplement  necessary  to  market  the  insured 
loans  win  be  paid  from,  and  reimbursed  by 
annual  approprlaUons  to.  the  Rural  Housing 
insurance  Fund.  Eligibility  for  these  loans 
will  be  broadened  to  Include  persons  not  pre- 
viously residing  In   rural  areas.  This  provi- 
sion regarding  nonrural  residents  will  be  ad- 
ministered so  as  to  restrict  it  to  per^Mot 
low  or  moderate  income  who  are  employed 
In  rural  areas. 

Housing  for  rural  trainees 
Section  1002.  Would  authorize  financial 
and  technical  assistance  to  provide.  In  rural 
areas,  housing  and  related  facilities  for  rural 
trainees  (and  their  families)  enrolled  in  fed- 
erally assisted  training  courses  to  Improve 
their  employment  capability.  The  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  could  use  this  authority  only 
after  he  determined  that  such  housing  and 
faclimes  could  not  be  rw«onably  provided 


in  any  other  way.  The  SecreUry  would  be 
required  to  first  consult  with  the  Secretaries 
of  Labor.  HEW.  and  HUD  and  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  be- 
fore providing  this  assistance   Training  and 
housing  sites  would  be  selected  only  after 
consideration  of  a  labor  area  survey  and  full 
coordlnaUon  among  all  Federal.  SUte.  and 
local  government  agencies  administering  re- 
lated programs.  Related  facilities  would  in- 
clude, in  addition  to  other  service  facilities, 
rooms  and  buildings  for  training  purposes. 
Advances  for  land  purchase  would  be  repay- 
able within  periods  not  longer  than  33  years 
and  will  bear  Interest.  Other  advances  would 
be  nonrepayable,  or  repayable  with  or  with- 
out interest,  depending  on   the  applicant's 
payment  ability,   from   project   net   Income 
and  any  other  available  sources.  Any  Interest 
charged  on  advances  will  be  at  a  rate  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  after 
considering  the  cost  of  money  to  the  Treas- 
ury and  the  payment  ability  of  the  appU- 
cants.   In  no  event  would  the  rate  be  less 
than  1  percent  per  annum. 


Appropriations 
Section  1003.  Since  necessary  authority  un- 
der sections  235  and  236  of  the  NaUonal 
Housing  Act  (added  by  sections  101  and  201 
of  the  bUl )  wlU  be  assigned  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  as  he  and  the  Secretary  of 
HUD  agree,  this  section  would  authorize  ap- 
propriations to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
for  the  cost  of  such  administration. 

Purchase  of  land  for  building  sites 
Section  1004.  Would  broaden  the  eUglble 
purposes   of   domestic   farm   labor   housing 
loans  to  Include  the  purchase  of  necessary 
land  for  building  sites. 

TrrLE  XI — MISCELLANEOUS 

Model  cities 
Section  1101.  Would  amend  section  111(b) 
of  the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan 
Development  Act  of  1966  to  Increase  the 
funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
supplemental  grants  and  for  other  purposes 
by  $1,000,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1970  and  1971.  Would  also  provide  that  any 
amounts  authorized  In  any  fiscal  year  but 
not  appropriated  may  be  appropriated  for 
any  succeeding  fiscal  year  conunenclng  prior 
toJuly  1.1971. 

Urban  renewal  demonstration  grant  program 
Section  1102.  Would  amend  section  314  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1954  to  permit  grants 
for  developing,  testing,  and  reporting  meth- 
ods and  techniques,  and  carrying  out  demon- 
straUons  and  other  activities,  for  the  pre- 
venUon  and  the  elimination  of  slums  and 
urban  blight  to  be  made  to  anyone,  not  Just 
to  public  bodies.  The  amount  of  the  grant 
could  cover  up  to  the  fuU  cost  of  the  under- 
taking, instead  of  the  present  limitation  to 
two-thlrda  of  the  cost  of  the  demonstraUon 
plus  the  full  cost  of  writing  and  publishing 
the  report.  The  amount  of  funds  available 
tb  the  program  would  be  increased  from  $10 
minion  to  $20  million. 

Authorization   for   urban    information   and 
technical  assUtance  services  program 
Section  1103.  Would  amend  section  906  of 
the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan 
Development  Act  of  1966  to  authorize  ap- 
propriation of  such  funds  as  are  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  title  IX  of  the 
1966  Act  Would  also  provide  that  once  funds 
are  appropriated  they  shall  remain  avaUable 
until  expended. 
Advaruies  in  technology  in  housing  and 

urban  development 
Section  1104.  Would  amend  section  1010  of 
the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan 
Development  Act  of  1966  to  authorize  the 
approprlaUon  of  such  amounts  as  may  be 
necessary  commencing  with  fiscal  year  1969, 
and  would  also  permit  research  contracts  to 
be  entered  Into  for  periods  of  up  to  four 
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years.  Instead  of  the  present  authorized  two- 
year  period. 

Interest  rate  on  college  housing  loans 
Section  1105.  Would  amend  sections  401(c) 
and  401(e)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1950  to  (1) 
establish  a  new  lending  rate  for  college  hous- 
ing loans  based  on  the  current  average  mar- 
ket yield  for  obUgations  of  the  United  States 
with   remaining   periods   to   maturity   com- 
parable to  the  average  maturlUes  of  college 
housing  loans,  less  such  a  rate,  not  to  ex- 
ceed 1  per  cent  per  annum,  as  the  Secretary 
of  HUD  may  determine,  and  (2)  establish  a 
new  rate  of  Interest  on  the  funds  for  the  pro- 
gram borrowed  from  the  Treasury  based  on 
the  same  determination  as  the  lending  rate 
without  any  opUonal   decrease. 

Federal-State  training  programs 
Section  1106.  Would  amend  sections  801 
and  802  of  title  VIII  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1964  to  expand  the  program  to  permit  grants 
to  States  for  the  training  of  subprofesslonal 
(as  well  as  professional  persons)  who  will 
be  employed  by  nonprofit  organizations  (as 
well  as  public  organizations)  In  the  field  of 
housing  and  community  development. 

Section  805  of  such  Act  would  also  be 
amended  to  make  Guam.  American  Samoa, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
eligible  for  grants  under  the  program. 
Additional  Assistant  Secretary  of  HUD 
Section  1107.  Would  amend  the  first  sen- 
tence of  secUon  4(a)  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  and 
paragraph  (87)  of  section  5315  of  title  5, 
United  State*  Code,  to  increase  the  number 
of  Assistant  Secretaries  for  the  Department 
from  four  to  five. 

International  housing 
Section   1108.  Would   rewrite   section   604 
of  the  Hoxislng  Act  of  1957  to  clarify  author- 
ity of  HUD  to  ( 1 )  exchange  data  on  housing 
and  urban  development  with  foreign  coun- 
tries;  (2)  employ  private  citizens  to  partici- 
pate in  Intergovernmental  and  international 
meetings   sponsored    or   attended    by    HUD; 
and    (3)    accept  funds  and  other  donations 
from    International    organizations,    foreign 
countries,   and  private   foundations  in  con- 
nection  with    activities    carried    on'  Jointly 
under  International  housing  programs,  there- 
by permitting  a  sharing  of  costs. 
Low-rent  public  housing — Corporate  status 
Section  1109.  Repeals  obsolete   provisions 
of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  to 
permit  the  retirement  of  the  $1,000,000  cap- 
ital stock  of  the  U.S.  Housing  Authority  and 
the  return  of  the  $1,000,000  to  the  Treasury. 
Also  would  amend  section  101  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Corporation  Control  Act  to  delete 
reference  to  the  Federal  Public  Housing  Au- 
thority. 
Eligibility  for  rent  supplement  payments 
Section  1110.  Would  extend  ellglbUlty  to 
participate  in  the  rent  supplement  program 
under  section  101  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1965.  to  two  projects  In 
New  York  City  which  were  approved  for  mort- 
gage Insurance  shortly  prior  to  August  10, 
1965   (and  therefore  presently  ineligible  for 
rent  supplement   assistance),   but,   in   con- 
nection with  which,  oil  an  experimental  basis, 
rent  supplement  assistance  was  provided  for 
a  temporary  period  through  a  Joint  effort  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  the  New 
York  City  Rent  and  Rehabilitation  Admin- 
istration, and  HUD. 

Consolidation  of  low'rent  public  housing 
projects  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
Section  1111.  Would  allow  the  National 
Capital  Housing  Authority  in  Washington, 
D.C.  to  consolidate,  pursuant  to  secUon  15(6) 
of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937, 
Into  Its  annual  contributions  contract  for  Its 
8,423  units  of  low-rent  housing  under  title 
II  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Alley  Dwelling 
Act  the  operating  Income  and  operating  ex- 
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pense  accounts  for  Its  72  units  of  low-rent 
housing  under  title  I  of  such  Act.  Title  I  gov- 
erns housing  provided  prior  to  enactment  of 
the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937, 
whereas  title  II  governs  housing  originally 
provided  with  aid  under  the  1937  Act. 
Earthquake  study 
Section  1112.  Would  amend  section  5  of 
the  Southeast  Hurricane  Disaster  Relief  Act 
of  1965  by  extending  the  date  the  Secretary 
of  HUD  Is  required  to  report  his  findings  and 
recommendations  on  earthquake  Insurance 
from  October  31.  1968  to  June  30.  1969. 


Technical  amendments 
Section  1113.  Subsection  (a)  would  amend 
section  110(c)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  to 
make  It  clear  that  urban  renewal  project 
funds  can  be  used  for  "the  restoration  of 
acquired  properties  of  historical  or  architec- 
tural value." 

Subsection  (b)  would  amend  section  110 
(d)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  to  make  It 
clear  that  grant-in-aid  credit  can  be  given 
for  expenditures  by  a  public  body  for  the 
construction  of  foundations  and  platforms 
on  air  rights  sites  In  urban  renewal  projects 
to  the  same  extent  that  such  work  could  now 
bo  done  with  project  funds. 

Subsection  (c)  would  amend  section  110(e) 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  to  make  it  clear 
that  the  restoration  of  historic  properties 
can  be  carried  out  as  an  urban  renewal  proj- 
ect cost  for  those  projects  approved  for  three- 
fourths  Federal  grant  assistance  on  a  limited 
project  cost  basis. 

Subsection  (d)  would  amend  section  1101 
(c)  (3)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  to  permit 
amortization  of  the  mortgage  term  under  the 
medical  group  practice  faclUtles  program  to 
commence  after  completion  of  construction 
of  the  facility  rather  than  at  the  time  the 
mortgage  Is  executed. 

Subsection  (e)  would  amend  section  213(a) 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  to  clarify  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  to  invest  all 
moneys,  not  currently  needed  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  cooperative  management  housing 
Insurance  fund,  in  Government  bonds  or  ob- 
Ugations. or  In  the  purchase  on  the  open 
market  of  debentures  which  are  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  fund. 

Subsection  (/)  would  amend  section  810(e) 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  to  permit  an 
individual,  who  is  approved  by  the  Secretary, 
to  be  a  mortgagor  under  the  FHA  section  810 
housing  program  for  mUltary  personnel  or 
employees  or  personnel  of  NASA  or  AEC 
research  or  development  installations. 

RENT    SUPPLEMENTS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  for 
more  than  three  decades  the  Nation  has 
worked  to  solve  the  problem  of  building 
decent  housing  for  low-income  families. 
In  all  this  time,  we  have  sought  the  maxi- 
mum participation  of  private  industry 
in  meeting  these  objectives.  But  the  eco- 
nomics of  housing  production  put  the 
low-income  market  out  of  the  reach  of 
private  enterprise. 

The  U.S.  Housing  Act  of  1937  gave  us 
the  public  housing  program,  and  it  has 
done  a  very  creditable  job  over  the  years. 
Thousands  of  low- income  families  have 
a  sound  housing  and  a  decent  environ- 
ment in  which  to  raise  their  children 
because  of  the  low- rent  program. 

In  spite  of  substantial  progress  imder 
this  program,  many  knowledgeable  per- 
sons felt  that  we  could  do  more  to  house 
poor  families  if  we  could  bring  the  re- 
sources and  talents  of  the  private  sector 
more  to  bear  on  the  problem.  In  1965,  we 
cleared  the  way  for  greater  private  in- 
volvement in  the  low-income  market 
with  enactment  of  the  rent  supplement 
program. 


Private  sponsors  develop  the  housing. 
Private  builders  construct  the  housing, 
and  private  owners  select  the  tenants  and 
manage  the  housing. 

The  families  served  are  truly  of  low 
income— those  who  meet  local  public 
housing  requirements.  They  pay  one- 
fourth  of  monthly  income  toward  the 
economic  rent  and  the  difference  is  made 
up  by  the  rent  supplement  payment  from 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration 
diiectly  to  the  private  owner. 

If  family  income  increases,  the  supple- 
ment decreases  and  it  is  possible  for  a 
family  to  improve  its  income  so  that  it 
pays  all  the  rent  and  the  supplement 
ceases.  But  the  family  does  not  have  to 
move  out  of  a  decent  home  as  it  would  if 
it  were  over  income  for  public  housing. 

In  the  first  year  that  the  program  was 
funded,  all  $32  million  in  contract  au- 
thority was  exhausted.  The  current  $10 
million  in  funds  has  virtually  been  ex- 
pended. Many  additional  project  pro- 
posals have  already  been  received  in 
PHA 

Altiogether,  some  42,000  units  of  rent 
supplement  housing  are  in  various  stages 
of  planning,  construction,  or  manage- 
ment. 

President  Johnson  has  asked  for  $65 
million  in  contract  authority  for  this 
program  for  fiscal  1969.  This  will  pro- 
duce some  72,500  additional  units. 

This  program  is  desperately  needed.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  sup- 
porting full  funding  of  the  rent  supple- 
ment program. 


S  3031:  INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL 
ENTITLED  "THE  ENVIRONMENTAL 
QUALITY  PRESERVATION  ACT  OP 
1968" 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  increas- 
ingly of  late,  more  and  more  people  have 
been  sounding  the  alarm  about  the  grave 
threats  to  our  environment  posed  by  a 
vast  tide  of  air  and  water  pollution,  by 
our  urban  sprawl  and  by  the  products 
and  byproducts  of  our  rapidly  burgeon- 
ing technology. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  quality 
of  our  environment  is  deteriorating  rap- 
idly and  that  the  health  and  welfare  of 
our  citizens  is  imminently  threatened. 
The  degradation  of  our  air  and  water 
has  reached  alarming  proportions.  The 
air  in  many  of  our  major  cities  is  not 
safe  to  breathe  and  the  water  in  many  of 
our  lakes  and  streams  is  not  safe  even 
for  partial  body  contact. 

Our  Government  has  a  vital  stake  in 
restoring  the  quality  of  our  environment. 
In  order  that  it  may  better  meet  its  re- 
sponsibilities. I  am  introducing  today  a 
bill— the  Environmental  Quality  Preser- 
vation Act  of  1968— which  will  serve  to 
coordinate  and  expand  the  State,  local, 
and  Federal  governments*  role  in  meet- 
ing the  environmental  crisis. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  would  create  a  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  Quality  in  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President  to  oversee 
the  programs  of  the  Federal.  State,  and 
local  governments  to  determine  to  what 
extent  these  activities  are  contributing  to 
the  achievement  of  environmental  qual- 
ity and  to  gather,  analyze,  and  interpret 
conditions  and  trends  in  environmental 
quality. 
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The  principal  task  of  the  CotmcU  wUl 
be  to  develop  within  a  5-year  period  com- 
prehensive national  policies  and  pro- 
grams to  Improve  and  maintain  the  qual- 
ity of  our  environment.  This  is  a  Job  of 
enormous  import  not  only  to  us  today 
but  also  to  many  generations  to  come. 

Under  title  n  of  the  bill,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  conduct 
studies  of  natural  environmental  systems 
in  the  United  States  to  document  and  de- 
fine changes  in  these  systems,  and  to  de- 
velop and  maintain  &n  inventory  of  nat- 
ural resource  development  projects  and 
other  related  projects  which  may  make 
significant  modifications  in  the  natural 
environment. 

Further,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
is  directed  to  establish  a  clearinghouse 
for  information  on  ecological  problems 
and  studies  and  to  disseminate  informa- 
tion about  progress  In  the  field  and  to 
establish  a  program  in  which  representa- 
tive natural  environments  on  Federal 
lands  can  be  set  aside  for  scientific  study 
and  for  preservation.  Also,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  interior  will  assist  and  en- 
courage the  establishment  of  similar 
natural  preserves  on  State  and  private 
lands. 

Title  in  of  the  bill  would  esUblish. 
under  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  a  comprehensive 
waste  management  research  program, 
coordinating  all  such  research  now  being 
done  under  a  number  of  different  Fed- 
eral programs.  The  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  is  also  directed 
to  compile  a  national  Inventory  of  waste 
management  needs  and  problems  and 
of  waste  management  technology. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  establish  a 
clearinghouse  for  information  on  all 
aspects  of  air.  water,  and  soil  pollution 
and  waste  disposal.  This  information 
would  be  made  available  to  business,  in- 
dustry, municipalities,  and  the  general 
public. 

This  measiue  will  serve  effectively  to 
coordinate  and  channel  the  efforts  of 
State,  local,  and  Federal  goverrunents 
in  our  struggle  to  restore  the  quality  of 
our  environment. 

We  have  been  warned  repeatedly  by 
our  scientists  about  the  dangers  involved 
in  disrupting  the  delicate  balance  of  na- 
ture. We  have  seen  many  times  the 
disastrous  results  of  manmade  ecological 
disruptions. 

We  And  S)  this  country  today  a  rapidly 
diminishing  natural  resource  base.  The 
continued  destruction  of  our  once  abun- 
dant resources  is  accelerated  by  our  tech- 
nology and  our  urban  sprawl.  We  have 
arrived  at  a  critical  point  in  time,  at  a 
very  important  crossroad.  If  we  do  not 
move  boldly  and  decisively  now.  before 
long  we  will  have  seriously  eroded  our 
resource  base  and  dangerously  degraded 
our  whole  envirorunent. 

The  effort  that  we  must  make  has  to 
be  thorough  and  comprehensive.  We  can- 
not afford  to  make  any  mistakes.  And 
we  need  the  support  of  every  citizen  and 
of  every  public  official  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment, from  city  and  county  govern- 
ment right  on  up  to  the  White  House. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  we  have 
pushed  nature  far  beyond  its  capacity  to 
regenerate  that  which  we  have  taken 


away  and  to  dUute  aU  the  poUutlng 
wastes  that  we  pour  in  mountainous 
quantities  into  the  air  and  water  and 
onto  the  land. 

We  must  halt  the  senseless  pollution 
of  our  air  and  water;  we  must  sheph.rd 
our  remaining  last  resources  with  great 
care;  we  must  evaluate  very  carefully 
any  new  project  or  development  which 
threatens  to  disrupt  or  disturb  our  en- 
vironment in  any  way. 

Now  is  the  time  This  may  well  be  our 
last  chance.  We  all  have  an  obligation  to 
consider  exactly  what  is  at  stake.  We 
must  decide  what  kind  of  a  world  we 
want  this  to  be  both  for  us  and  for  our 
children  and  our  grandchildren.  Now  is 
the  time  for  decision. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  bill— the  Envirorunental  Quality 
Preservation  Act  of  1968— be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  <S.  3031)  to  provide  for  the 
formulation  of  a  national  policy  for  en- 
virorunental quality,  and  for  other  ptir- 
poses,  introduced  by  Mr.  Nelson,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  3031 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  thla 
Act  may  be  cltwl  as  the  •Environmental 
Quality  Preservation  Act  of  1968". 

S«c.  2.  The  Congr«88  finds  and  declaree — 
(ai    that  the  quality  of  the  environment 
of  the  Nation— Its  air,  water,  and  soil— has 
substantially   deteriorated    and    Is   continu- 
ing to  do  so  at  an  Increasing  rate: 

(b)  that  thU  decline  In  environmental 
quality  Is  threatening  the  health  and  sur- 
vival of  plant  and  animal  life,  and  indeed 
of  man  himself:  Is  depriving  man  of  esthetic 
and  recreational  values  increasingly  impor- 
tant to  his  physical  and  mental  health;  and 
Is  obstructing,  and  Indeed  may  eventually 
prevent,  the  economic,  social,  and  material 
development  necessary  to  meet  the  grave 
problems  of  an  expanding  population,  and 
continuing  urbanization  and  Industrializa- 
tion: 

(c)  that  present  pollution  control  pro- 
grams, directed  as  they  are  to  specific  prob- 
lems of  pollution  of  water,  air  or  soil,  do  not 
together  constitute  a  comprehensive  en- 
vironmental quality  program  and  cannot 
maintain  overall  environmental  quality  at 
a  level  sufficient  for  the  emerging  needs  of 
the  Nation:  and 

(d)  that  the  purposes  of  this  Act  there- 
fore are  to  provide  for  the  formulation  and 
recommendation  to  the  Congress  of  a  com- 
prehensive national  envlronmenUl  quality 
program:  to  foster  Interest  In  and  attention 
to  the  problems  of  environmental  quaUty 
by  the  Congress  and  throughout  the  Execu- 
tive branch:  and  to  reorganize  and  redirect 
existing  research  programs,  and  establish 
new  programs,  in  order  to  expand  rapidly 
knowledge  of  all  Idnds  In  the  areas  of  en- 
vironmental quality,  pollution  control,  and 
waste  management. 

TTTLK  1 — COUNCII.  ON  ENVlSONM«NTAl-  QUALITT 

Sec.  101  The  President  shall  transmit  to 
the  Congress  annually  beginning  not  later 
than  June  30,  1969.  an  Environmental  Qual- 
ity Report  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Report")  which  shall  set  forth  (1)  the 
status  and  condition  of  the  major  natural, 
man-made,    or    altered    environmental    sys- 


tems of  the  Nation,  including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to  the  air.  the  aquaUc,  Including 
marine,  estuarlne,  and  fresh  water,  and  the 
terrestrial  environment,  including,  but  not 
Umltwt  to,  the  forest,  dryland,  weUand, 
range  urban,  suburban,  and  rural  environ- 
ment- and  (2)  current  and  foreseeable 
trends  In  management  and  uUllzatlon  of 
such  environments  and  the  effects  of  those 
trends  on  the  social,  economic,  and  other 
requirements  of  the  Nation. 

S«c  102.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  crested  In  th« 
ExecuUve  Office  of  the  President  a  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Council") .  The  Council  shall 
be  composed  of  five  members  who  shaU  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  each  of 
whom  shall  be  a  person  who,  as  a  result  of 
his  training,  experience,  and  attainments, 
ts  exceptionally  quaUfled  to  analyze  and  In- 
terpret environmental  Information  of  all 
kinds  to  appraise  the  envtrorunenUl  quality 
programs  of  Federal.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  to  formulate  and  recommend  na- 
tional policy  to  promote  the  Improvement  of 
the  quality  of  the  environment. 

(b)  The  Council  may  employ  such  officers 
and  employees  as  may  l>e  necessary  to  carry 
out  Its  funcUona  under  this  title.  In  addi- 
tion, the  CouncU  may  employ  and  fix  the 
compensaUon  of  such  experts  and  consul- 
tants as  may  be  necessary  for  the  carrying 
out  of  Its  functions  under  this  title.  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  3109  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code  (but  without  regard  to  the  last 
sentence  thereof ) . 

(c)  It  shall  be  the  prlndpel  duty  of  the 
Council  to  develop  comprehensive  national 
policies  and  programs  to  Improve  and  main- 
tain the  quality  of  the  environment  needed 
to  meet  the  emerging  social,  economic,  mate- 
rial and  other  requirements  of  the  Nation. 
The  recommendaUons  of  the  Council  shall  be 
transmitted  by  the  President  to  the  Congress 
by  January  1,  1973. 

(d)  In  addition  to  those  In  subsection  (c). 
It  shaU  be  the  duty  and  function  of  the 
Council — 

(1)  to  assist  and  advise  the  President  In 
the  preparation  of  the  Environmental  Qual- 
ity Report: 

(2)  to  gather  timely  and  authoritative  in- 
formaUon  concerning  the  conditions  and 
trends  In  envlroimiental  quaUtles  both  cur- 
rent and  proepecUve.  to  analyze  and  inter- 
pret such  Information  and  to  compile  and 
submit  to  the  President  studies  relaUng  to 
such  conditions  and  trends; 

(3)  to  appraise  the  various  programs  and 
activities  of  Federal.  State,  and  local  govern- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  ex- 
tent to  which  such  programs  and  activities 
are  contributing  to  the  achievement  of  en- 
vironmental quality,  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  President  with  respect 
thereto; 

(4)  to  make  and  furnish  such  studies,  re- 
•  ports,  and  recommendations,  with  respect  to 

matters  of  policy  and  legislation  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  request;  and 

(6)  to  foster  study  and  research  In  the  so- 
cial, technical,  administrative,  economic,  po- 
litical, and  other  aspects  of  envlronmenUl 
quality  at  Institutions  of  higher  learning 
throughout  the  Nation. 

(e)  In  exercising  Its  powers,  functions,  and 
duties  under  this  title — 

(1)  the  Council  shall  consult  with  such 
representatives  of  science.  Industry,  agricul- 
ture, labor,  conservation.  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, and  other  organizations  and 
groups,  as  its  deems  advisable;  and 

(2)  the  Council  shall,  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible  utilize  the  services,  facilities,  and 
information  (Including  statistical  Informa- 
tion) of  pubUc  and  private  agencies,  orga- 
nizations, and  individuals.  In  order  that  du- 
plication of  effort  and  expense  may  be 
avoided. 


Trn*  II ECOLOGICAL   RESKASCH 

Sec.  201.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary"). 
in  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
tiUe.  Is  authorized — 

(1)  to  conduct  investigations,  studies, 
surveys,  research,  and  analyses; 

(2)  to  document  and  define  changes  In  the 
natural  environment,  including  the  plant 
and  animal  systems,  and  to  accumulate 
necessary  data  and  other  Information  for  a 
continuing  analysis  of  these  changes  or 
trends  and  an  Interpretation  of  their  under- 
lying causes: 

(3)  to  develop  and  maintain  an  inventory 
of  natural  resource  development  projects, 
engineering  works,  and  other  major  projects 
such  as,  but  not  limited  to.  eradication  proj- 
ects contemplated  or  planned  by  public  or 
private  agencies  or  organizations  which  may 
make  signUicant  modifications  In  the  natural 
environment: 

(4)  to  establish  a  system  of  collecting  and 
receiving  information  and  data  on  ecological 
research  and  evaluations  which  are  in 
progress  or  are  planned  by  other  public  or 
private  agencies  or  organizations,  or  Indi- 
viduals; 

(6)  to  evaluate  and  disseminate  Informa- 
tion of  an  ecological  nature  to  public  and 
private  agencies  or  organizations,  or  Indi- 
viduals in  the  form  of  reports,  publications, 
atlases,  and  maps: 

(6)  to  Initiate  and  utilize  ecological  in- 
formation and  In  the  planning  and  develop- 
ment of   resource-oriented  projects; 

(7)  to  encourage  other  public  or  private 
agencies  planning  development  projects  to 
consult  with  the  Secretary  on  the  impact  of 
the  proposed  projects  on  the  natural  en- 
vironment: 

(8)  to  encourage  and  tisslst  public  (non- 
Ftoderal)  or  private  agencies  or  organiza- 
tions. Including  educational  institutions, 
museums,  and  botanical  and  zoological  gar- 
dens, and  other  scientific  or  conservation 
orgatUzatlons,  or  individuals,  to  acquire, 
designate,  and  maintain  representative 
samples  of  Important  natural  environmental 
systems.  Including  natural  areas  for  obser- 
vation and  for  manipulation,  and  to  encour- 
age such  agencies,  organizations,  and  indi- 
viduals to  utilize  existing  areas  under  their 
control  or   Jurisdiction  for  such   purposes: 

(9)  to  establish  through  Interagency  co- 
ordination, on  federally  owned  lands,  a  Fed- 
eral system  of  natural  areas  for  scientific 
purposes  and  develop  the  means  and  meth- 
ods for  withdrawal  of  such  areas  from  non- 
conforming uses,  and  provide  for  their  man- 
agement and  protection  to  serve  the  natural 
research  needs  for  all  agencies,  both  pubUc 
and  private:  except  that  In  developing  stond- 
ards  governing  any  such  withdrawals,  the 
Secretary  shall  give  due  consideration  to 
future  alternative  uses  of  such  areas  sub- 
ject to  withdrawal;  and 

(10)  to  assist  and  advise  the  Council  on 
Snvlronmental  Quality  established  under 
title  I  of  this  Act. 

Sbc.  202.  The  Secretary  Is  further  author- 
ized for  the  purposes  of  this  title  (1)  to 
make  grants  and  enter  Into  contracts  or  co- 
operative agreements  with  public  or  private 
agencies  or  organizations,  or  individuals,  (2) 
to  accept  and  use  donations  of  funds,  prop- 
erty, personal  services,  or  facilities,  (3)  to 
acquire  selected  areas  of  lands  or  Interests 
In  lands  by  donation,  acquisition  with  do- 
nated funds,  devise,  or  exchange  for  acquired 
lands  or  pubUc  lands  under  his  Jurisdiction 
which  he  finds  suitable  for  disposition.  (4) 
to  administer  such  lands  or  Interests  for 
experimental  purposes.  Including  the  ob- 
servation and  manipulation  of  natural  areas, 
and  (6)  to  Issue  such  regulations  as  he 
deems  necessary  with  respect  to  the  admin- 
istration of  such  lands. 

Sec.  203.  Activities  authorized  under  this 
tlUe  may  be  carried  out  on  lands  under  the 
Jurisdiction  or  control  of  other  departments 


or  agencies  of  the  Government  only  with 
the  approval  of  the  head  of  the  department 
or  agency  concerned. 

Sec.  204.  The  Secretary  shall  consult  with 
and  provide  technical  assistance  to  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Government,  and 
he  is  authorized  to  obtain  from  such  depart- 
ments and  agencies  such  information,  data, 
reports,  advice,  and  assistance  as  he  deems 
necessary  or  appropriate,  and  which  can  rea- 
sonably be  furnished  by  such  departments 
and  agencies  In  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  this  title.  Any  Federal  agency  furnishing 
advice  or  assUtance  hereunder  may  expend 
Its  own  funds  for  such  purposes,  with  or 
without  reimbursement  by  the  Secretary. 

Sec.  206.  Nothing  in  this  title  is  intended 
to  give,  or  shall  be  construed  as  giving,  the 
Secretary  any  authority  over  any  of  the 
authorized  programs  of  any  other  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  Oovernment,  or  as 
repealing,  modifying,  restricting,  or  amend- 
ing existing  authorities  or  responsibilities 
that  any  department  or  agency  may  have 
with  respect  to  the  natural  environment.  The 
Secretary  shall  consult  with  the  heads  of 
such  departments  and  agencies  for  the  pur- 
pose of  IdentUylng  and  eliminating  dupUca- 
tlon  of  effort 

Sec.  206.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  establish  such  advisory  committees  as  he 
deems  desirable  for  the  purpose  of  rendering 
advice  and  submitting  recommendations  to 
him  relating  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title.  Such  advisory  committees 
shall  render  advice  and  submit  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Secretary  upon  his  requ'ist  and 
may  submit  recommendations  to  the  Secre- 
tary at  any  time  on  their  own  initiative.  The 
Secretary  may  designate  employees  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  serve  as  sec- 
retaries to  the  committee. 

(b)  Members  of  advisory  committees  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  may  receive  not  to 
exceed  »100  per  day  when  engaged  in  the 
actual  performance  of  their  duties.  In  addi- 
tion to  reimbursement  for  travel,  subsistence, 
and  other  necessary  expenses  incurred  by 
them  In  the  performance  of  their  duties. 

Sec.  207.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
participate  in  environmental  research  In  sur- 
rounding oceans  and  in  other  countries  in 
cooperation  with  appropriate  departments  or 
agencies  of  such  countries  or  with  coordinat- 
ing international  organizations  if  he  deter- 
mines that  such  activities  wlU  contribute 
to  the  objectives  and  purposes  of  this  Act. 

TITLE  m WASTE   MANAGEMENT  RESEAHCH 

SEC  301.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Secretary")  shall  organize  the  re- 
search and  related  activities  authorized  by 
the  Clean  Air  Act.  as  amended,  and  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act,  as  amended.  Into  a  com- 
prehensive program  lor  research  in  waste 
management.  The  Secretary  shall  Insure  that 
the  program  is  organized,  planned,  and  con- 
ducted with  singleness  of  purpose  and  maxi- 
mum effectiveness,  and  for  this  purpose  the 
most  advanced  management  and  research 
methods  and  techniques.  Including  systems 
analysis  and  systems  engineering,  shall  be 
employed. 

(2)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  consult 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the 
purpose  of  Including  research  and  related 
activities  authorized  by  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended.  In  the 
program  authorized  In  this  title,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  authorized  to 
cooperate  to  the  extent  practicable  with  the 
Secretary  for  such  purpose. 

(b)  As  a  foundation  for  the  work  of  the 
waste  management  research  program  estab- 
lished by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the 
Secretary  shall  have  complied  a  national  in- 
ventory of  waste  management  needs  and 
problems,  and  of  present  waste  management 
methods.     Including     the     costs     of     these 

methods.  ^„  ..  _..,.i. 

(c)  Ths  Secretary  shaU  also  establish  with- 


in the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "De- 
partment") an  office  to  collect  from  appro- 
priate sources  and  to  disseminate  actively 
to  the  general  pubUc.  to  agricultural,  indus- 
trial, and  commercial  groups  and  their  repre- 
sentatives, and  to  Federal.  State,  and  local 
government  agencies  and  their  representa- 
tives such  Information  as  is  available  re- 
garding all  aspects  of  air.  water,  and  soil 
pollution.  Including  in  particular  the  extent 
and  dangers  of  such  pollution,  and  the  fi- 
nancial and  technical  assistance  available 
from  the  Federal  Government  for  research  on. 
and  prevention  and  abatement  of,  such  pol- 
lution. ^     _.  , 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  assist  and  advise 
the  Council  on  Environmental  QuaUty  es- 
tablished under  title  I  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  302.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  encour- 
age and  arrange  for  full  and  complete  co- 
operation between  the  waste  management 
research  programs  esUbllshed  under  sec- 
tion 301(a),  and  those  programs  of  other 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  Federal 
government  engaged  in  research  and  devel- 
opment work  on  any  aspect  of  waste  man- 
agement. 

(b)  The  Secretary  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
request,  and  the  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  Government  are  directed  to  grant,  the 
use  Of  the  waste  disposal  installations  and 
faclUtles  of  any  such  department  or  agency 
for  the  purpose  of  testing  and  evaluating 
new  methods,  procedures,  and  equipment  for 
waste  management:  Provided.  That  In  the 
judgment  of  the  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned Buch  test  and  evaluation  work  wUl  not 
disrupt,  disorganize,  or  In  any  way  interfere 
with  the  normal  activity,  operations,  and 
functioning  of  such  agency  or  department: 
Provided  further.  That  any  expense  Incurred 
in  such  test  and  evaluation  work  above  and 
beyond  the  normal  and  usual  expense  of 
operating  the  waste  disposal  Installations 
and  facilities  of  the  agency  or  department 
concerned  shall  be  borne  by  the  department. 
Sec.  303.  When  used  in  this  title — 

(a)  the  term  "waste"  means  the  unwanted 
solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous  materials  from 
agricultural,  industrial,  commercial,  do- 
mestic, and  community  production  and  con- 
sumption activities,  discarded  or  dUcharged 
into  or  onto  the  atmosphere,  water  courses, 
or  the  ground; 

(b)  the  term  "waste  management"  means 
the  planned,  organized,  and  efficient  collec- 
tion, treatment,  reclamation,  and  disposal 
of  waste  to  minimize  or  prevent  air,  water, 
and  soil  pollution;   and 

(c)  the  term  "research"  means  (1)  studies. 
Investigations,  and  experiments  for  the  de- 
velopment of  basic  and  applied  knowledge 
bearing  on  waste  management  In  the  physi- 
cal, biological,  social,  and  earth  sciences;  and 
(2)  the  design,  development,  and  testing  of 
equipment,  methods,  and  processes  for  waste 
management. 

TITLE    rV APPBOPIUATIONS 

Sec  401  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1,  1968.  and  for  each  of  five  succeeding 
fiscal  years,  such  amounts  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  LMr.  Anderson],  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Btrd].  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  tMr.  McGee], 
and  the  Senator  from  Texaa  [Mr.  Yaji- 
BOROUGH]  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the 
bill  (S.  2932)  to  clarify  and  otherwise 
amend  the  Poultry  Products  Inspection 
Act.  to  provide  for  cooperation  with  ap- 
propriate State  agencies  with  respect  to 
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Stete  poultry  products  Inspection  pro- 
grams, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  I  Mr.  Church  1,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Pm.BRicHTl,  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  I  Mr  Hill),  the  Senator 
from  Utah  tMr.  Mossl,  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  RiBicorrl,  be 
added  as  cosponsors  of  the  bill  tS.  2936) 
to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  so  as  to  include,  among  the 
health  insurance  benefits  covered  under 
part  B  thereof,  coverage  of  certain  drugs. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.     MONTOYA.     Mr.     President.     I 
further  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at 
its  next  printing,  the  names  of  the  Sen- 
ator   from    Michigan    (Mr.    HartI.    the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  I  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph], the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Williams),  the  Senator  from  Tex- 
as [Mr.  Y/VRBOROOGH ] .  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  LMr.  PulbrichtI.  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  I  Mr.  Morse  1,  the  Senator 
from  West  Vlrcinia  I  Mr.  ByrdI.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  [Mr.  InouyeI,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  I  Mr.  MacnusonI. 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming    I  Mr.   Mc- 
GeeI,    the    Senator    from   Alaska    [Mr. 
Grxjeninc).  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania   [Mr.   Scott  1.   the  Senator   from 
Missouri  I  Mr.  LongI,  the  Senator  from 
Montana    (Mr.   MetcalfI,   the   Senator 
from    Maryland    (Mr.    Brewster  1,    the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case),  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut   I  Mr.  DoddI, 
the   Senator   from   Massachusetts   (Mr. 
Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  TydingsI,  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin  (Mr.  Nelson),  and  the  Senator 
from   Connecticut    [Mr.    RiBicorrl,    be 
added  as  cosponsors  of  the  bill  <S.  2871) 
to   amend  the   National  School  Lunch 
Act  to  provide  for  a  3-year  pilot  special 
food  service  program  for  children,  and  to 
continue  the   authority  for  the  school 
breakfast  program. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause of  the  widespread  support  which 
this  measure  has  generated.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  following  ex- 
planation of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  for  the  information 
of  other  Senators  who  may  wish  to  join 
In  this  effort. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  explanation  referred  to  follows: 
S.  2871;  SprciAL  Pood  Service  Program  tor 
CmiDRO* 
The  proposed  amendment  to  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  has  two  major  feattires: 
1.  Using  the  approaches  and  experience  de- 
veloped In  twenty-one  years  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Program  and  three  years  with 
the  School  Breakfast  Program.  S.  2871  would 
broaden  the  base  of  efforU  to  Improve  child 
nutriUon  by  authorizing  a  three-year  pUot 
program  to  reach  children  with  a  food  serv- 
ice m  a  wide  variety  of  non-school  situa- 
tions— 

a.  In  public  or  private  non-profit  day-care 
centers,  settlement  and  neighborhood  housea 
and  private  non-profit  pre-school  activities 
on  a  year-round  basis  with  a  full  range  of 
Federal  food  assistance. 


b.  During  the  summer  months  in  recrea- 
Uonal  progranns  such  as  day  camps  and  youth 
centers — a  very  Important  step  forward,  par- 
ticularly for  children  of  low-tncome  families 
who  face  the  siunmer  nutrition  gap  when  the 
school  lunch  program  Is  not  available. 

At  the  present  time,  assistance  under  the 
National  School  Lunch  and  Child  Nutrition 
Act  programs  Is  limited  to  children  enrolled 
in  school  activities— with  the  exception  of 
the  special  milk  program. 

Great  concern  has  been  expressed  about 
the  effects  of  poor  nutr:tlon  In  very  young 
children.  Similar  concern  has  been  expressed 
that  children  who  have  a  lunch  program 
available  throughout  the  school  year  have  no 
access  to  such  a  program  during  the  summer 
months— except  in  those  rare  Instances 
where  they  are  enrolled  In  summer  school 
and  the  cafeteria  remains  open. 

This  amendment  Is  designed  to  close  the 
one  final  gap  In  the  legislative  framework  we 
have  developed  over  the  years  to  Improve 
child  nutrition. 

The  program  will  be  administered  by  the 
US.  Department  of  Agriculture  working 
through  the  State  educational  agencies — Just 
as  In  the  National  School  Lunch  and  Child 
Nutrition  Acts. 

Meal- type  standards  that  make  a  positive 
contribution  to  good  nutrition  will  be  met  as 
a  condition  for  receiving  assistance — Just  as 
in  the  school  lunch  and  breakfast  programs. 
In  circumstances  of  severe  need,  up  to  80 
percent  of  the  operating  cost  of  the  food 
service  may  be  covered — Just  as  In  the  break- 
fast program. 

Authority  for  the  conduct  and  supervision 
of  Federal  Programs  to  assist  eligible  Institu- 
tions in  providing  food  service  for  children  is 
assigned  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture — as 
is  now  the  case  In  school  food  service 
programs. 

State  educaUonal  agencies  may  receive 
limited  financial  assistance  for  program  ad- 
ministration—as  In  the  case  of  the  breakfast 
program  and  the  special  assistance  phase  of 
the  National  School  Lunch  Program. 

2.  The  second  major  feature  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment  would  provide  continuing 
authorltv  for  the  School  Breakfast  Program. 
This  has  been  a  highly  successful  pilot  opera- 
tion for  three  years.  Some  100.000  children  are 
now  participating  natlon-wtde  and  it  Is  ex- 
pected that  there  will  be  160,000  participating 
by  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year  when  authority 
for  the  pilot  program  express.  Teachers  and 
principals  and  children  want  and  need  this 
program  on  a  continuing  basis.  It  has  made 
a  remarkable  difference  In  the  attitude  and 
capacity  of  thousands  of  children  who 
weren't  dull  or  troublemakers— Just  hungry. 


erosion  of  the  banks  of  rivers  and 
streams,  and  from  erosion  of  unrestored 
or  vmrehabilltoted  surface  or  strip  mined 
non-Federal  lands,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. ^     . 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Lausche]  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  its  next  printing 
the  name  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Miller]  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill  <S.  2916>  to  amend 
the  Federal  Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act  to  prescribe  penalties  for  possession 
of  LSD  and  other  hallucinogenic  drugs 
by  unauthorized  persons. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson],  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  its  next  printing 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Long]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2040,  a  bill  to  provide  for  Federal  as- 
sistance in  the  planning  and  installation 
of  works  and  measures  for  the  control 
and  prevention  of  damages  resulting 
from  erosion  of  the  roadbeds  and  rights- 
of-way  of  existing  State,  county,  and 
other  rural  roads  and  highways,  from 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 59— SUBMISSION  OF  CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION  RECOG- 
NIZING THE  25TH  ANNIVERSARY 
OF  THE  WARSAW  GHETTO  UP- 
RISING 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  submit, 
for  appropriate  reference,  for  myself  and 
Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York,  a  con- 
current resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  in  recognizing  the  sig- 
nificance to  the  world  of  the  uprising  in 
the  Warsaw  ghetto  25  years  ago.  At  the 
same  time  that  we  are  submitting  this 
concurrent  resolution  in  the  Senate, 
Representative  Emanuel  Celler.  of  New 
York,  dean  of  the  New  York  delegation 
and  chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  is  submitting  it  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

It  was  25  years  ago  in  April  that  the 
world  was  electrified  by  the  news  of  the 
heroic  resistance  against  the  mighty 
Nazi  war  machine  by  the  outnumbered 
and  beleaguered  Jews  of  the  Warsaw 

We  who  live  In  security  and  freedom 
must  long  remember  and  be  inspired  by 
those  who,  under  such  hopeless  circum- 
stances, died  for  freedom  and  dignity. 
Their  resistance  will  remain  forever  a 
monument  of  light  in  a  dark  era  of 
man's  history. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  concurrent  resolution  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  concur- 
rent resolution  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred:  and.  without 
objection,  the  concurrent  resolution  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The   concurrent    resolution    'S.    Con. 
Res.  59)  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  as  follows: 
S.  Con.  Res.  59 
Resolved    by    the   Senate    {the   House   of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  It  Is  the 
sense  of  Congress  to  recognize  and  acknowl- 
edge the  world  significance  of  the  Warsaw 
Ghetto  uprising  as   a   reaffirmation   of   the 
Ineradicable  determination  to  fight  for  free- 
dom   from    oppression    and    that    Congress 
.Joins  m  commemorating  on  April  25th  the 
25th  anniversary  of  the  Warsaw  Ghetto  Up- 
rising against  the  Nazi  occupation  forces  by 
the  beleaguered  and  outnumbered  Jews  of 
the  Warsaw  Ghetto. 


PRINTING  OF  CORRECTED  COPY  OF 
SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 47— ADDITIONAL  COSPON- 
SORS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  a  corrected  version 
of  the  concurrent  resolution  tS.  Con. 
Res.  47)  relative  to  the  establishment  of 
a  United  Nations  peacekeeping  force  be 
printed.  ^    ^ 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  ( Mr.  Clahk]  I  also  ask  that 
the  names  of  the  following  Senators  be 
added  as  cosponsors  of  the  concurrent 
resolution,  at  its  next  printing: 

Senators  Pell,  Harris,  Mansfield, 
Proxmire.  Williams  of  New  Jersey. 
CHtTRCH,  iNOtnrE,  Long  of  Missouri,  Nel- 
son, and  Tydings. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


RESOLUTION  TO  PRINT  AS  A  SEN- 
ATE DOCUMENT  "AIR  POLLUTION 
BY  FEDERAL  FACILITIES" 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution  S.  Res.  261) ;  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration : 

s.  Res.  261 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  as  a  Sen- 
ate document  the  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  entitled 
"Air  Pollution  by  Federal  Facilities".  In  com- 
pliance with  the  provisions  of  title  I,  secr 
tlon  111(b)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  Public 
Law  90-148,  as  amended:  and  that  there  be 
printed  two  thousand  five  hundred  addi- 
tional copies  of  such  document  for  the  use 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


PENALTIES  FOR  CERTAIN  ACTS  OF 
VIOLENCE  OR  INTIMIDATION- 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    932    THROUGH    534 

Mr.  MILLER  submitted  three  amend- 
ments. Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  2516)  to  prescribe  pen- 
alties for  certain  acts  of  violence  or  in- 
timidation, and  for  other  purposes, 
which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
and  to  be  printed.       j 

AMENDMENTS   NOB.   535   AND  536 

Mr.  MILLER  submitted  two  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  amendment  No.  524,  proposed  by  Mr. 
Mondale  <for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors) to  House  bill  2516.  supra,  which 
were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to 
be  printed. 

(See  reference  to  the  above  amend- 
ments when  submitted  by  Mr.  Miller, 
which  appears  imder  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 

amendments  NOS.   539  THROUGH   544 

Mr.  ALLOTT  submitted  six  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  House  bill  2516.  supra,  which  were  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

(See  reference  to  the  above  amend- 
ments, when  submitted  by  Mr.  Allott. 
which  appears  imder  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 

amendments    NOS.    545    THROUGH    548 

Mr.  COOPER  submitted  four  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  House  bill  2516.  supra,  which  were  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  WHOLESOME 
POULTRY  PRODUCTS  ACT 

amendments    NOS.    537    AND    538 

Mr.   MONTOYA.   Mr.   President,  last 
year  I  proposed  in  the  Senate,  and  the 
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Congress  enacted  Into  law,  the  Whole- 
some Meat  Act.  The  Congress  thus  took 
a  giant  stride  in  protecting  the  Nation's 
consumers  by  assuring  them  that  the 
meat  they  eat  has  been  processed  under 
conditions  which  meet  minimum  stand- 
ards for  wholesomeness  whether  in- 
sp)ected  under  a  Federal  or  State  system. 
American  consumers  deserve  this  same 
assurance  in  the  area  of  poultry  inspec- 
tion. With  this  objective  in  mind.  Sena- 
tor Ellender,  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
and  I  Introduced  S.  2932,  the  proposed 
Wholesome  Poultry  Products  Act.  This 
bin  is  patterned  after — and  is  almost 
identical  in  every  respect— with  the 
Wholesome  Meat  Act  signed  into  law  last 
year. 

In  reviewing  S.  2932,  I  have  endeav- 
ored to  pinpoint  possible  shortcomings 
or  omissions  in  the  legislation  with  a 
view  toward  proposing  remedial  amend- 
ments if  found  necessary.  I  am  convinced 
that  S.  2932  represents  the  right  ap- 
proach in  providing  for  Federal-State 
cooperation  while  at  the  same  time  not 
compromising  the  interests  of  the  con- 
sumer. 

I  submit  today  for  proper  reference 
and  printing  two  amendments  which  will 
further  insure  the  American  consumer 
that  the  poultry  products  he  or  she  eats 
is  wholesome.  These  amendments  are  in 
keeping  with  the  approach  taken  in  the 
Wholesome  Meat  Act.  I  believe  that  the 
need  for  these  amendments  should  be 
obvious  and  their  merits  unquestioned. 
Amendment  No.  537  insures  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  report  at 
least  annually  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  Congress  with  respect  to  the 
effectiveness  of  the  poultry  inspection 
and  enforcement  programs  within  all  the 
States  whether  such  programs  are  Fed- 
eral and /or  State  programs.  The  Con- 
gress shall  thus  be  apprised  at  all  times 
on  any  faUings  in  the  protection  which 
is  or  should  be  provided  to  the  consumer. 
Amendment  No.  538  merely  insures 
that  the  "ante-"  and  "post-mortem"  in- 
spection laws  which  a  State  must  pro- 
vide to  be  eUgible  for  Federal  financial 
and  technical  assistance  must  call  for 
"mandatory"  "ante-"  and  "post-mor- 
tem" inspection.  The  purpose  of  a  lot-by- 
lot  mandatory  ante-mortem  inspection 
is  to  alert  inspection  personnel  and  plant 
management  to  the  general  health  con- 
dition of  a  given  lot  of  poultry  to  be 
processed.  Also,  in  the  event  of  certain 
infectious  diseases  such  as  "Ornithosis" 
being  detected,  plant  employees  as  well 
as  inspectors  would  be  protected  because 
the  flock  would  be  quarantined.  A  bird- 
by-bird  mandatory  post-mortem  exam- 
ination must  be  required  since  this  is  the 
only  positive  means  of  assuring  that  each 
and  every  carcass  and  its  parts  are  whole- 
some and  not  adulterated. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  continue  to  re- 
view this  proposed  legislation  as  well  as 
make  every  attempt  to  discuss  it  with 
interested  and  affected  Individuals  and 
organizations  In  an  effort  to  provide  for 
the  best  possible  protection  for  our  con- 
sumers in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  these  amendments  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ments will  be  received,  printed,  and  ap- 
propriately referred:  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  amendments  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendments  (Nos.  537  and  538) 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry,  as  follows: 


Amendment  537 

On  page  19,  beginning  with  line  16,  strike 
out  all  down  through  line  22,  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall  promptly  upon 
enactment  of  the  Wholesome  Poultry  Prod- 
ucts Act.  and  periodically  thereafter,  but 
at  least  annually,  review  the  requlrementa. 
Including  the  enforcement  thereof,  of  the 
several  States  not  designated  under  thU 
paragraph  (c),  with  respect  to  the  slaughter 
of  poultry,  and  the  processing,  storage, 
handling,  and  distribution  of  poultry  prod- 
ucts, and  Inspection  of  such  operations,  and 
annually  report  thereon  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  of  the  Senate." 

Amendment  538 
On   page    14.   line   8,   Insert   "mandatory" 
Immediately  before  "ante-". 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  HOUS- 
ING AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  announce  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
will  begin  hearings  on  March  5,  1968.  on 
the  President's  1968  housing  proposals 
and  other  bills  pending  before  the  sub- 
committee. The  hearings,  expected  to 
last  2  weeks,  from  March  5  through 
March  15,  will  be  held  in  room  5302.  New 
Senate  Office  Building  and  will  com- 
mence at  10  a.m.  each  day. 

Persons  wishing  to  testify  on  pending 
bills  should  contact  Miss  Doris  I. 
Thomas.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
Subcommittee,  room  5226,  New  Senate 
Office  Building,  telephone  225-6348. 

A  list  of  the  bills  presently  pending  Is 
as  follows:  S.  2228,  S.  2229,  S.  2343,  S. 
2376,  S.  2466.  S.  2498.  S.  2508.  S.  2625, 
S.  2631,  S.  2680,  S.  2681,  S.  2800.  S.  2801. 
and  S.  2802. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  BY  SUB- 
COIVIMITTEE  ON  SEPARATION  OP 
POWERS  ON  ADMINISTRATIVE 
AGENCIES 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Separation  of  Powers  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  wUl  con- 
duct hearings  on  March  26,  27,  and  28. 
and  April  1,  2,  8,  and  9,  on  the  relation- 
ship of  the  administrative  agencies  to 
Congress.  Additional  days  may  be  sched- 
uled later  in  the  session.  Hearings  wiU 
be  in  room  2228,  New  Senate  Office 
BuUding,  and  will  begin  at  10  a.m..  unless 
otherwise  announced. 

These  hearings  begin  the  second  stage 
of  the  subcommittee's  inquiry  into  the 
division  of  powers  between  the  legisla- 
tive, judicial,  and  executive  branches  of 
government.  We  shall  focus  on  the  ad- 
ministrative agency's  role  in  the  govern- 
mental structure  because,  whether  we 
like  it  or  not,  the  administrative  agency 
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has  come  to  be  a  primary  instrument  of 
government  In  our   country.  The  most 
dramatic  periods  of  growth  of  this  InsU- 
tuUon  occurred  during  the  second  and 
fourth  decades  of  the  20th  century,  when 
moat  of  the  seven  major  Independent 
administrative    agencies    were    created. 
But  the  creation  of  new.    If  less  cele- 
brated, administrative  agencies  has  con- 
tinued undiminished  since  that  period, 
and  there  are  now  perhapw  hundreds  of 
administrative  boards  of  every  type  and 
description  within  the  executive  branch 
The  exercise  of  their  power  directly  or 
indirectly  affects  every  citizen,  and  the 
work  product   of   these  administrative 
agencies  constitutes  the  largest  source  of 
"law"  In  our  country,  far  exceeding  the 
decisions  of  the  courts  and  the  legisla- 
tion  of    the   Congress.    The    Founding 
Fathers  did  not  anticipate  the  creation 
of  an  institution  such  as  the  administra- 
tive   agency— an    institution    different 
from  each  of  the  traditional  branches  of 
government  and  one  exercising  a  combi- 
nation   of    legislative,    executive,    and 
judicial  powers.    For  a  time,  this  new 
institution    had    difficulty    in    gaining 
acceptance,    but    we    have   now    grown 
accustomed  to  the  fact  that  executive. 
legislative,  and  Judicial  powers  are  exer- 
cised   by   a   body    which    is   neither   a 
legislature  nor  a  court,  and  yet  still  inde- 
pendent of  the  executive  branch. 

Although  the  Nation  now  accepts  the 
administrative  agency  as  a  normal  and 
constitutional  part  of  government,  there 
still  remains  the  problem  of  assuring 
that  the  Independent  administrative 
agencies  faithfully  execute  the  laws  en- 
trusted to  them  by  Congress. 

This  is  more  than  a  theoretical  ques- 
tion of  concern  only  to  lawyers.  It  is 
Important  to  every  citizen,  and  especially 
to  those  whose  lives  and  livelihood  are 
subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  an  admin- 
istrative agency.  The  will  of  the  people 
operates  through  the  policy  decisions  of 
Congress.  If  our  representational  form 
of  government  Is  to  have  any  meaning, 
then  we  must  insure  that  the  laws  which 
are  executed  by  these  agencies  are  the 
laws  which  Congress  enacted.  Constitu- 
tional law  and  representative  govern- 
ment cannot  exist  If  ofBclals  of  the  exec- 
utive branch,  commissioners  and  board 
members  of  the  agencies,  or  the  judges 
on  the  courts,  have  the  power  to  modify, 
repeal,  or  ignore  the  will  of  Congress  as 
expressed  m  statutes. 

The  hearings  will  be  devoted  to  ana- 
lyzing the  performance  of  the  agencies 
against  this  constitutional  standard.  We 
will  seek  also  to  devise  the  means  by 
which  Congress  can  Insiu-e  more  faith- 
ful administration  of  the  laws  In  the 
future. 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
has  been  selected  as  the  agency  the  sub- 
committee will  first  examine.  The  Board 
has  been  chosen  for  two  reasons.  First 
and  perhaps  most  important,  the  NLRB 
is  primarily  responsible  for  a  segment  of 
public  affairs  which  affects  every  em- 
ployer and  every  workingman.  How  well 
the  Board  administers  the  Nation's  labor 
poUcy  as  expressed  in  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  and  other  labor  laws  Is  the  concern 
of  every  citizen. 

Second,  of  all  the  major  administra- 
tive agencies,  the  Board  has  been  the 


subject  of  the  mort  persistent  criticism. 
Some  of  this  is  IneviUble— the  Board 
deals  in  an  area  of  controversial  and 
complex  problems,  and  it  can  be  expected 
that  those  who  are  disappointed  with 
its  decisions  will  object.  But  this  ex- 
planation does  not  account  for  all  the 
criticism  leveled  at  the  Board.  Ever  since 
its  creation,  the  Board  has  been  taken 
to  task  by  friends  as  well  as  foes — by  the 
courts,  the  Congress,  by  labor  and  man- 
agement, and  by  its  own.  members.  The 
accusation  that  the  Board  has  usurped 
congressional  fimctlons.  that  it  applies 
its  own  view  of  what  Is  desirable  labor 
policy  instead  of  Congress,  comes  so 
often,  from  so  many  directions,  and  in  so 
many  contexts,  that  it  is  the  subcom- 
mittee's responsibility  to  determine  the 
validity  of  these  charges  and  to  discover, 
if  we  can.  how  Congress  and  the  courts, 
and  the  Board  Itself,  can  better  review 
and  control  Its  operations. 

In  the  area  of  labor  law.  and  as  re- 
spects the  Board's  role  in  It.  every  man 
may  be  a  partisan.  But  I  hope  that  these 
hearings  will  be  received  in  the  same 
impartial  spirit  In  which  they  wiU  be 
conducted.  This  Is  an  opportunity  to 
criticize  honestly  where  criticism  is  war- 
ranted, and  to  praise  where  praise  Is  de- 
served. Our  objective  Is  to  do  what  we 
can  to  Improve  the  operations  of  the 
NLRB.  administrative  agencies  in  gen- 
eral, and  the  Government  as  a  whole. 
We  shall  rely  upon  witnesses  not  only  to 
analyze  the  role  of  the  Board  In  terms 
of  the  policies  established  by  Congress, 
but  also  to  susgest  practical  methods  by 
which  congressional  and  judicial  over- 
sight of  this  administrative  agency  and 
the  others  can  be  Improved. 

The  subcommittee  has  invited  a  num- 
ber of  scholars  and  other  experts  in 
administrative  law  and  labor  relations  to 
testify  at  the  hearings.  In  addition,  we 
shall  hear  from  representatives  of  man- 
agement, labor,  and  the  Board  Itself. 
Among  those  who  are  presently  sched- 
uled to  testify  or  present  statements  are 
Profs.  Derek  Bok  and  Louis  Jaffe  of  the 
Harvard  Law  School.  Prof.  Archibald 
Cox  of  the  Harvard  Law  School  and 
formerly  Solicitor  General  of  the  United 
States,  Prof.  Howard  Lesnick  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  Prof.  Harry  H. 
Wellington  of  Yale  Law  School,  and  Prof. 
Cornelius  J.  Peck  of  the  University  of 
Washington.  Seattle. 

Because  of  the  widespread  Interest  in 
these  hearings  it  may  not  be  possible 
to  hetu:  every  person  who  wishes  to  tes- 
tify. However,  the  subcommittee  will 
make  every  effort  to  accommodate  those 
who  wish  to  submit  statements  for  the 
record.  AU  persons  desiring  to  present 
testimony  or  submit  written  statements 
should  contact  the  subcommittee  office, 
room  1403.  New  Senate  Office  Building. 


clerk  on  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Mr.  John  Holloman.  or  the  chief  counsel 
of  the  Internal  Security  Sidjcommlttee, 
Mr.  Jay  Sourwine.  Anyone  wishing  to 
present  a  prepared  statement  should  sub- 
mit a  copy  of  the  sUtement  to  the  sub- 
committee at  least  24  hours  before  the 
date  scheduled  for  his  appearance. 
Written  sUtements  for  inclusion  in  the 
record,  but  not  intended  to  be  presented 
orally,  may  be  submitted  at  any  time 
during  the  course  of  the  hearings,  and 
will  be  admitted  to  the  hearing  record  If 
found  pertinent  and  not  excessive  In 
length. 

The  hearing  on  Tuesday,  February  27. 
will  be  held  in  room  3304  in  the  New 
Senate  OfBce  Building. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  February  26.  1968,  he 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enroUed  bUl  (S.  269)  to  au- 
thorize an  exchange  of  lands  at  Acadia 
National  Park,  Maine. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  no 
one  wishes  to  speak  at  this  moment.  I 
should  like  to  speak  for  about  5  minutes 
If  I  may. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Montana  is  recognized,  although 
the  Chair  has  a  request  from  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  order  In  the  Cham- 
ber? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  WIU  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  withhold  for  just  one 
moment.  The  Chair  must  Insist  that  the 
Chamber  be  in  order  and  that  the  gal- 
leries be  quiet.  The  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana seeks  recognition. 

The  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  several  additional  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  PROPOSED 
INTERNAL  SECURITY  ACT  OP  1968 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  give  notice  that  open  public  hearings 
on  the  proposed  new  Internal  Security 
Act  of  1968 — S.  2988— will  begin  at  10:30 
ajn.  on  February  27,  and  will  continue 
through  a  period  of  several  weeks  there- 
after. Any  person  wishing  to  testify  on 
this  bill  should  communicate  with  the 


VIETNAM 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  last 
week.  U  Thant.  the  Secretary  General 
of  the  United  Nations,  met  for  an  hour 
with  President  Johnson  at  the  White 
House.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  sub- 
ject matter  discussed  was  the  possibility 
'of  negotiations  covering  a  cessation  of 
hostilities  or  an  ending  of  the  war  In 
Vietnam.  What  came  out  of  that  meeting 
in  the  way  of  concensus  or  agreement. 
I  do  not  know  but,  again.  I  think  it  Is 
safe  to  assume  that  both  men  expressed 
a  desire  for  peace  and  covered,  in  their 
discussion,  various  ways,  means,  and 
possibilities  for  achieving  it. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senate  still  is  not  in  order. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator's 
position  is  weU  taken.  The  Senator  from 
Montana  will  suspend.  The  Chair  must 
ask  the  doorkeepers  to  see  that  order  Is 
maintained  in  the  galleries  when  the 
Senate  is  in  session. 
The  Senate  will  please  be  In  order. 
The  Senator  from  Montana  may  pro- 
ceed. 


Mr.  BilANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  weekend,  U  Thant  held  a  press  con- 
ference In  which  he  stated  what  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  reasonable  belief  that 
talks  could  begin  shortly  after  the  United 
States  calls  off  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam. 

Over  the  weekend  also,  there  have 
been,  more  and  more,  speculative  stories 
coming  out  of  Saigon,  Bangkok,  and 
Washington  to  the  effect  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  soon  ask  for  an  Increase  of 
anywhere  up  to  100.000  men  In  Viet- 
nam. It  is  anticipated— again,  according 
to  speculation— that  when  Gen.  Earl 
Wheeler.  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  returns  to  Washington  this 
week,  he  will  make  a  recommendation 
that  our  forces  be  increased  in  Vietnam 
beyond  the  present  celling  of  525,000 
men  by  July  1. 

Therefore,  it  appears  to  me  that  this 
country  may  be  facing,  on  the  one  hand, 
a  pressure  to  Increase  Its  commitment  of 
mUltary  personnel  in  Vietnam  again 
and  perhaps  again,  and  again;  and.  on 
the  other,  the  need  to  make  further  and 
more  intensive  efforts  to  reach  the  ne- 
gotiating table  on  the  basis  of  views  such 
as  those  advanced  by  U  T.hant.  It  is  my 
hope  that  more  attention  would  be  given 
to  what  U  Thant  has  proposed  than 
seems  to  have  been  the  case  up  to  this 
time.  His  views  are  entitled  to  the  most 
deliberate  consideration  not  so  much  be- 
cause of  the  immediate  situation  in  Viet- 
nam, but  because  of  the  diflQculties  and 
dilemmas  which  have  been  present  since 
the  very  beginning  of  the  conflict. 

Even  though  it  appears  to  present  mili- 
tary questions,  I  believe  that  U  Thant's 
proposal  to  halt  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  can  be  given  consideration  for  a 
number  of  reasons:  First,  there  are  very 
few  significant  targets  left  in  North 
Vietnam:  second,  the  bombing  has  not 
halted  the  infiltration  of  men  and  sup- 
plies in  South  Vietnam;  and  third,  the 
bombing  has  failed  to  bring  Hanoi  to  the 
conference  table. 

A  halt  to  the  bombing  of  the  North 
would  not,  and  should  not  weaken  the 
air  support  of  the  VS.  forces  along  the 
17th  parallel  and  most  particularly  at 
Khe  Sanh.  These  ground  forces,  without 
question,  must  continue  to  have  all  pos- 
sible air  support  not  only  along  the  17th 
parallel  in  Vietnam  Itself  but  across  the 
infiltration  routes  which  extend  through 
Laos.  Wherever  else  it  is  needed  in  con- 
Junction  with  ground-force  operations, 
air  support  must  be  forthcoming. 

It  is  my  belief,  however,  that  U  Thant's 
suggestion  makes  sense  because  a  way 
around  the  impasse  which  confronts  us 
in  Vietnam  will  not  be  found  by  military 
means  but  v/ill  have  to  be  brought  about 
through  negotiations.  If  on  the  one  hand 
the  Soviet  Union  and  China  are  to  con- 
tinue ad  infinitum  to  supply  North  Viet- 
nam with  the  most  sophisticated  weap- 
ons and  other  forms  of  assistance,  and 
if  we  are  to  continue  the  same  policy  in 
relation  to  South  Vietnam,  then  I  think 
there  lies  ahead,  not  only  for  this  country 
but  also  for  the  rest  of  the  world,  far 
more  troublous  days  than  has  been  the 
case  to  date. 

Therefore,  I  would  hope,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that,  instead  of  an  obsessive  pur- 
suit of  a  solution  by  a  continual  escala- 


tion of  manpower  commitments,  we 
would  think  about  escalating  our  peace 
efforts  in  an  effort  to  find  an  honorable 
settlement — irrespective  of  considera- 
tions of  face. 

No  one  can  say  that  to  halt  the  bomb- 
ing of  the  North,  as  U  Thant  has  pro- 
posed, will  bring  about  fruitful  negotia- 
tions, but  it  is  a  proposal  worth  trying 
as  a  step  toward  peace.  Indeed,  it  may 
well  have  more  merit  than  going  an- 
other rung  of  military  escalation  In  the 
hope  that  It  will  end  the  bloodshed,  es- 
pecially since  every  previous  step-up  has 
produced,  not  peace,  but  simply  a  more 
open  ended,  more  destructive,  and  more 
devastating  war. 

I  refer  once  again,  too,  to  the  pro- 
posal made  by  our  distinguished  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper  1  that  we  confine  the  bombing  to 
the  17th  parallel  and  to  the  Ho  Chi  Minh 
trails  in  Laos  and  that  we  concentrate 
and  consolidate  our  effort  and  forces 
within  South  Vietnam.  Finally,  I  would 
refer,  once  again,  to  the  unanimous  reso- 
lution of  the  Senate  which  calls  for  an 
open  initiative  in  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council  in  an  effort  to  delineate 
a  path  toward  peace — an  initiative  which 
has  yet  to  be  taken.  These  suggestions 
interrelate  with  the  suggestion  of 
U  Thant  which.  I  repeat,  is  deserving  of 
our  most  careful  and  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

In  one  way  or  another,  it  seems  to  me, 
that  it  is  preferable  to  make  a  try  for 
negotiations  than  to  continue  to  heed 
the  insatiable  calls  for  more  and  more 
men  as  the  vrar  spreads  and  intensifies. 
To  make  this  try.  to  me,  is  preferable  to 
going  back  to  the  past  to  find  out  how 
we  got  into  this  barbarous  war.  To  me. 
it  is  preferable  to  concentrate  on  today 
and  to  plan  for  tomorrow  in  an  effort  to 
find  an  honorable  conclusion  to  the  war 
in  Vietnam  before  It  gets  completely  out 
of  hand. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  U  Thant's  statement,  published 
in  the  New  York  Times  on  yesterday. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Text  or  Thajjt's  Statement  on  Talks  About 
Vietnam 
Untted  Nations.  N.Y..  February  24. — Vari- 
ous questions  have  been  raised,  and  dlfierent 
interpretations  have  been  given.  foUowing 
my  recent  talks  In  certain  capitals.  Indeed, 
it  is  for  me  a  great  advantage  in  the  dis- 
charge of  my  responsibilities  as  Secretary 
General  of  the  United  Nations  to  be  able  to 
meet  at  Intervals  with  leaders  of  governments 
and  to  exchange  views  with  them. 

Obviously,  in  the  present  circumstances, 
the  war  in  Vietnam  has  taken  precedence 
over  all  other  subjects  in  the  dUcussions, 
simply  as  a  result  of  the  increasing  concern 
that  this  war  causes  the  world  over. 

Although  it  Is  for  the  parties  directly  in- 
volved, ultimately — and.  I  hope,  soon — to 
take  the  steps  and  establish  the  contacts 
necessary  for  negotiations,  which  they  know 
must  take  place  if  this  war  is  ever  to  be 
brought  to  an  end.  The  Vietnam  conflict  has 
repercussions  which  extend  far  beyond  the 
parties  themselves.  That  Is  why  I  feel  It 
would  be  useful  to  present  this  account  of 
what  happened  during  these  recent  meetings. 

TKAVEL   DETAna   GIVEN 

Some  of  the  details  of  my  travel  have  al- 
ready been  made   public   on   a   day-to-day 


basU  by  the  United  Nations  headquarters. 
Nevertheless,  as  I  feel  It  relevant  to  what  I 
wish  to  state  today.  I  will  record  them  again 
in  the  order  In  which  they  took  place. 

As  Is  known.  I  took  the  opportunity  dur- 
ing a  brief  visit  to  New  Delhi  In  connection 
with  the  second  session  of  the  United  Nations 
Conference  on  Trade  and  Development  to 
meet  the  Consul  General  of  the  Democratic 
Republic  of  Vietnam  | North  Vietnam),  Mr. 
Nguyen  Hoa.  on  Feb.  8,  and  to  dUcuss  with 
him  the  question  of  Vietnam. 

The  consul  general  affirmed  that  his  gov- 
ernment "would  hold  talks  with  Washing- 
ton on  all  relevant  matters  at  an  appropriate 
time  after  the  unconditional  cessation  of 
bombing  and  of  all  other  acts  of  war  against 
the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam." 

He  drew  my  attention  to  the  statement 
that  had  been  made  on  this  subject  the  day 
before  |  Feb.  7 1  by  the  Foreign  Minister  of  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  in  an  in- 
terview with  a  press  agency,  which  said,  in 
parUcvUar.  that  talks  will  begin  as  soon  as 
the  United  Stetes  has  proved  that  It  has 
really  unconditionally  stopped  the  bombing. 
I  then  put  to  him  some  questions  which  he 
promUed  to  transmit  to  his  Government,  as- 
suring me  that  It  would  reply  to  these  ques- 
tions as  soon  as  possible. 


FLEW  ON   TO  MOSCOW 

While  in  New  Delhi.  I  called  on  the  Presi- 
dent of  India.  Dr.  Zaklr  Husaln.  and  had 
several  meetings  with  the  Prime  Minister  of 
India.  Mrs.  Indira  Gandhi. 

Prom  there  I  flew  to  Moscow  where  I  was 
received  by  the  secretary  general  of  the  Com- 
munist party,  Mr.  Leonid  Brezhnev;  the 
chairman  of  the  council  of  ministers.  Pre- 
mier Aleksel  Kosygln,  President  Nikolai  V. 
Podgorny  and  Foreign  Minister  Andrei  A. 
Gromyko. 

In  London,  1  was  received  by  Prime  Min- 
uter Harold  Wilson  and  had  dUcussions  with 
him.  Foreign  Secretary  George  Brown.  Com- 
monwealth Secretary  George  Thomson;  the 
Minister  of  State.  Lord  Chalfont.  and  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition.  Mr.  Edward  Heath. 
While  m  London,  on  Feb.  13.  I  was  in- 
formed that  the  delegate  general  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic Republic  of  Vietnam  in  Prance.  Mr. 
Mai  Van  Bo,  had  just  received  a  message 
from  hU  Government  for  transmittal  to  me. 
This  was  the  reply  to  the  questions  I  had 
submitted  In  New  Delhi.  I  left  for  Paris  on 
the  14th  and  saw  Mr.  Mai  Van  Bo.  who  con- 
veyed to  me  the  reply  from  his  Government, 
dated  Feb.  13,  to  my  questions. 

In  this  message,  there  was  a  further  clari- 
fication of  Hanoi's  position  concerning  dis- 
cussions with  Washington.  I  was  told  that 
the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  would 
hold  talks  with  the  United  States  at  the  ap- 
propriate time,  that  Is.  as  soon  as  the  uncon- 
ditional cessation  of  bombing  and  of  all  other 
acts  of  war  against  the  Democr.itlc  Republic 
of  Vietnam  became  effective. 

ANY    TOPIC    ADMISSIBLE 

I  was  further  Informed  that,  at  the  talks, 
the  United  States  could  bring  up  any  mat- 
ters for  discussion  In  the  same  way  as  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  could 
bring  up  any  other.  In  reply  to  my  query. 
Mr  Mai  Van  Bo  stated  that  the  question  of 
the  reduction  in  the  flghUng  In  South  Viet- 
nam, the  question  of  the  reconvening  of  the 
Geneva  Conference  and  any  other  question 
could  be  brought  up  at  the  talks. 

On  the  same  day,  I  was  received  by  Presi- 
dent Charles  de  Gaulle  and  Foreign  Min- 
ister Maurice  Couve  de  MurvlUe.  Upon  my 
return  to  New  Tork  Feb.  15,  I  Informed  Am- 
bassador Arthur  Goldberg  of  the  substance 
of  my  discussions  on  Vietnam  during  my 
visit  to  various  countries.  On  Feb.  16.  I  con- 
ferred with  the  permanent  observer  of  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  (South  Vietnam),  Mr. 
Nguyen  Huu  Chi. 

On  Feb.  21.  I  was  received  by  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and  Secretary  of  State 
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Dean  Rusk  In  Washington.  The  President 
reafflrmed  his  continued  desire  to  achieve  a 
peaceful  settlement  and  the  continued  va- 
lidity of  the  San  Antonio  formula.  Both  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  State  stressed 
the  no-mUlt«ry-advantage  provision  of  that 
formula. 

CONVICTION    RMNFOKCID 

My  talKs  In  various  capitals  have  rein- 
forced my  conviction,  which  I  have  repeat- 
edly expressed  In  my  public  statements  on 
the  Issue  of  Vietnam  for  the  past  three 
years,  namely,  that  the  question  Is  essentially 
a  political  problem  which  cannot  be  solved 
through   the   application   of  military   force. 

In  the  light  of  my  talks.  I  reaffirm  all  that 
I  have  said  In  the  past  concerning  my  assess- 
ment of  the  Vietnam  problem  and  my  ap- 
proach to  It.  If  the  Vietnam  question  Is  seen 
as  a  contest  of  unyielding  will,  there  can  be 
no  solution. 

In  the  broader  context  It  appears,  indeed, 
that  both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  are  firmly  determined  to  prevent  the 
defeat  of  the  side  which  each  supports.  If 
such  a  trend  continues,  the  conclusion  is 
Inescapable  that  there  will  be  continued  in- 
tensification and  escalation  of  the  conflict, 
resulting  in  unforeseeable  developments  with 
dire  consequences. 

C4al.Y    TALKS   KXPCCTSO 

On  the  otherhand.  my  recent  contacts  have 
confirmed  my  view  that.  If  essential  steps  are 
taken,  they  will  lead  to  a  chain  of  events 
which,  in  the  end.  can  bring  about  a  Just 
solution  to  the  problem,  and  which  will  save 
both  South  Vietnam  and  North  Vietnam 
from  devastation  and  virtual  destruction  and 
will  offer  a  chance  for  the  people  of  Vietnam 
to  regain  a  sense  of  national  Identity  and  to 
reconstruct  their  war-torn  country. 

Everywhere  I  found  a  genuine  desire  to 
bring  this  tragic  conflict  to  an  end.  The  In- 
creased Intensity  of  the  hostilities  during  the 
past  few  weeks  should  not  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  door  Is  closed  for  negotia- 
tions. 

In  my  view,  the  indispensable  first  step 
of  ending  all  bombing  and  other  acts  of  war 
against  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam 
should  be  taken  and  could  be  taken  without 
too  great  a  military  risk  If  such  a  step  were 
to  be  taken.  I  am  more  than  ever  convinced 
that  meaningful  talks  will  take  place  much 
earlier  than  Is  generally  supposed,  even  per- 
haps within  a  matter  of  a  few  days 

As  for  the  questions  concerning  the  con- 
duct of  the  fighting  after  the  unconditional 
cessation  of  the  bombing,  partlclularly  In  the 
demilitarized  zone  and  across  the  frontiers. 
It  can  reasonably  be  assumed  that  these  will 
be  dealt  with  In  good  faith.  The  parties  them- 
selves should  solve  this  problem  In  order  to 
allow  for  the  larger  negotiations  to  take 
place,  with  the  participation  of  all  parties 
concerned.  Including  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  and  the  National  Lib- 
eration Front  of  South  Vietnam. 

ATMOSPHCSE  POISONED 

The  Vietnam  war  has  already  poisoned  the 
atmosphere  and  strained  International  rela- 
uons.  This  strain  Is  keenly  felt  In  The  United 
Nations,  whose  effective  functioning  has  been 
Impaired  as  a  result.  We  are  witnessing  more 
and  more  the  unfortvmate  and  undesirable 
repercussions  of  this  war  In  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

Inasmuch  as  the  United  Nations  remains 
humanity's  main  hope  for  peace  It  is  my 
duty,  regardless  of  all  criticisms,  to  try  to 
reflect  the  consensus  of  International  public 
opinion  and  the  deep  concern  which  has  ex- 
pressed Itself  through  the  forum  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

Indeed,  the  world  Is  anguished  and  sick- 
ened by  the  continued  intensity  and  savagery 
of  the  war.  It  Is  heart-rending  to  witness  the 
agony  of  the  innocent  civilians  who  cannot 
possibly  know  what  It  Is  all  about.  Also  the 
military  casuaiaes  stsadlly  mount.  The  ugU- 
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ness  of  the  war  U  matched  only  by  lU  futil- 
ity. There  can  be  no  victory,  no  defeat,  only 
more  suffering,  more  death  and  more  de- 
struction. The  very  survival  of  Vietnam  Is 
at  stake.  It  Is  time  to  call  a  halt. 


Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  glad  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana,  the  majority  leader, 
has  spoken  out  as  he  has.  I  do  not  know, 
and  neither  does  anyone  else  here  know 
for  sure,  whether  to  stop  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  would  bring  the  war  to  a 
conclusion  In  that  area. 

But  we  should  know  that  the  addition 
of  100.000  men  to  our  fighting  forces  in 
Southeast  Asia  will  not  go  very  far  to- 
ward bringing  any  war  to  a  successful 
military  conclusion. 

I  believe  it  was  In  the  late  summer  of 
1963  that  we  were  told  that  adding  6.000 
or  7,000  men  to  the  forces  that  were 
then  In  South  Vietnam,  bringing  that 
total  to  17.000.  would  be  adequate  to  re- 
store stability  to  that  country  at  an  early 
date.  In  fact,  it  was  about  that  time  that 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  predicted  that 
we  would  be  bringing  our  forces  home  by 
Christmas. 

Next  thing  we  knew,  we  had  35,000 
men  there.  Then  the  increase  went  on 
from  there. 

Two  years  ago  we  had  160.000  or  170.- 
000  men  in  Vietnam,  and  we  were  told 
If  the  number  were  doubled — I  think  at 
that  time  General  Westmoreland  asked 
to  have  the  number  doubled,  making 
340.000 — that  would  be  adequate.  Then 
we  were  told  it  would  take  500.000.  Then 
It  went  up  to  525.000.  Now  It  is  up  to 
probably  625,000. 

In  my  opinion,  the  addition  of  100.000 
men  is  only  a  drop  in  the  bucket  if  it  is 
the  determination  of  the  President  and 
the  administration  to  bring  about  a  mili- 
tary victory  in  Southeast  Asia.  One  Just 
has  to  read  the  news  items  to  see  how  the 
perimeter  of  the  war  is  expanding.  The 
news  this  morning  states  that  three  cities 
in  Laos  have  been  taken  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  or  the  Vietcong — I  do  not 
know  which  it  is — but  this  is  only  a  start 
in  that  direction.  We  owe  something  to 
the  defense  of  Laos  if  we  do  to  other 
countries  in  Southeast  Asia,  because  Laos, 
in  fact,  has  been  on  our  team  to  the  full- 
est extent — that  is,  Souvanna  Phouma 
has.  ansrway.  even  though  he  controls 
only  about  half  of  that  country.  So  we 
may  just  as  well  be  prepared. 

As  I  said  on  the  floor  a  couple  of  years 
ago,  if  we  are  going  to  fight  an  all-out 
war  in  Asia,  we  must  adopt  those  rules 
and  legulatlons  that  go  with  all-out  war. 
That  means  imiversal  conscription.  It 
means  a  big  increase  in  taxes.  It  means 
wage  and  price  controls: 

The  President  Is  Inadvertently  respon- 
sible for  the  escalation  in  prices  and 
wages,  because  every  time  he  asks  labor 
not  to  ask  for  more  money,  and  every 
time  he  tells  Industry  not  to  raise  its 
prices.  Implying  we  will  have  wage  and 
price  controls  if  they  do.  it  Is  an  open 
invitation  to  raising  wages  and  raising 
prices  in  order  to  get  them  as  high  as 
possible  before  the  freeze  sets  In. 

So  I  hope  nobody  is  going  to  be  fooled 
by  the  request  for  100.000  more  men  in 
Asia  if  we  have  the  idea  of  a  complete 


military  victory  In  our  minds.  I  would 
suggest  that,  instead  of  100.000.  perhaps 
another  cipher  be  added  to  that  figure — 
and  not  before  the  "1." 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield,  on  my  own  time? 
I  have  3  minutes. 

I  would  like  to  ask  one  question.  First, 
I  certainly  concur  in  what  my  colleagues 
have  said.  Second,  not  only  is  the  perim- 
eter of  the  war  expanding,  but  also  its 
Americanization.  This  deeply  concerns 
the  American  people.  It  is  more  and 
more  our  war. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator,  with 
respect  to  the  cessation  of  bombings  as 
a  basis  for  beginning  negotiations.  I 
think  we  "missed  the  boat"  in  January 
1967.  when  the  Pope,  joined  by  U  Thant, 
and  many  others,  asked  that  the  bomb- 
ing be  stopped. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator,  who 
is  very  knowledgeable  in  this  field,  in  ad- 
dition to  being  majority  leader,  if  he  does 
not  believe  it  would  be  a  challenge  to 
American  diplomacy,  on  which  this  Gov- 
ernment ought  to  concentrate,  to  recre- 
ate the  diplomatic  conditions  of  Febru- 
ary 1967.  In  the  postwar  world,  we  have 
seen  that  It  takes  the  two  super  powers 
working  together  to  get  anything  done 
of  this  nature.  If  the  Soviet  Union  joined 
the  call  for  a  bombing  cessation  as  a 
basis  for  beginning  negotiations,  along 
the  lines  of  our  San  Antonio  formula, 
that  would  represent  a  situation  in  which 
the  Soviet  Union's  prestige  is  on  the  line 
just  as  much  as  ours. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  key  chal- 
lenge facing  the  administration;  this  is 
the  basic  idea  on  which  I  would  like  to 
get  the  opinion  of  the  majority  leader. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say  that  Mr.  Kosygin  on  a  number  of  oc- 
casions has  Indicated  that  the  step  that 
could  bring  about  negotiations  would  be 
a  cessation  of  the  bombing  of  the  North. 
Frankly,  I  would  not  care  what  coun- 
tries were  Involved  if  we  could  find  our 
way  to  the  negotiating  table,  and  so  I 
would  not  be  at  all  averse  to  encom- 
passing aU  directly  and  Indirectly  In- 
volved, including  the  NLF,  China,  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  After  all,  two  of  those 
are  signatories  to  the  Geneva  accords  of 
1954  and  1962. 

I  can  understand  the  reticence  of  the 
administration,  but  we  have  had  sug- 
gestions from  the  Soviet  Union.  Poland, 
and  the  Pope.  U  Thant  has  just  made  a 
^rip.  at  which  time  he  discussed  with 
various  coimtries  the  possibility  of 
peace— in  New  Delhi,  in  Paris,  where  he 
talked  with  Mai  Van  Bo,  Mr.  de  Gaulle, 
Mr.  Couve  de  Murville.  He  has  come  here 
and  talked  to  the  President  and  has  indi- 
cated— he  could  very  well  have  been  too 
optimistic— that  It  would  bring  about  ne- 
gotiations within  several  days. 

I  cannot  sts  what  is  to  be  lost  when  we 
may  have  a  choice  between  having  nego- 
tiations or  the  sending  of  additional  tens 
of  thousands  of  our  troops  to  Vietnam. 

Now.  It  is  all  speculation  so  far.  No- 
body knows  if  additional  troops  are  going 
to  be  sent,  but  all  indications  are  that 
that  is  being  considered,  as  a  result  of 
a  series  of  recent  events  triggered  by 
North  Vietnam,  as  a  result  of  incidents 
that  have  taken  place  in  36  provincial 


capitals  and  in  other  cities  and  hamlets 
as  well. 

We  have  marines  entrenched  in  Khe 
Sanh.  Both  sides  are  ready  to  jump  Into 
battle.  I  do  not  know  whether  a  battle  is 
going  to  occur  In  Khe  Sanh  or  not.  even 
though  all  the  evidence  p>oints  to  It.  I 
would  not  obviate  the  possibility,  never- 
theless, that  Giap,  or  whoever  is  respon- 
sible for  the  situation  in  the  northwest 
corner  of  South  Vietnam,  may  be  pin- 
ning down  large  numbers  of  our  troops 
in  that  area  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
on  activities  up  and  down  the  peninsula 
and  up  and  down  the  38th  parallel. 

We  have  difficulties.  We  do  not  know 
how  we  got  into  the  box  of  Vietnam.  But 
that  is  a  moot  question.  It  is  too  late  to 
decide  how  we  got  Into  it.  The  important 
question  is,  how  do  we  get  out  and  how 
do  we  get  out  under  honorable  circum- 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
for  another  moment.  I  want  to  reiterate 
that  I  do  not  know,  and  I  do  not  know 
of  anyone  else  who  knows,  whether  a 
cessation  of  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam would  result  in  peace  efforts  within 
a  reasonable  time  or  not;  but  we  should 
know  that  if  the  bombing  ceases,  in  view 
of  what  other  countries  have  said,  and 
there  is  no  honest  move  toward  peace  on 
the  part  of  Russia.  China,  or  Vietnam, 
then  we  could  really  expect  a  change  In 
world  opinion,  which  up  to  now  has 
largely  held  the  United  States  responsi- 
ble for  the  wartime  conditions  which 
have  existed  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

It  would  at  least  prove  whether  the 
Vietcong,  the  North  Vietnamese,  and 
their  prime  supporters.  Russia  and 
China,  really  want  peace  in  that  area  or 
not.  We  tried,  with  a  resolution,  to  get 
Russia  to  stand  up  and  be  counted  at  the 
United  Nations,  but  the  administration 
has  not  seen  fit  to  push  the  issue.. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  think  that  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  resolution  should  be 
used,  embarrassment  or  not,  win.  lose,  or 
draw,  because,  after  all.  it  did  pass  this 
body  unanimously,  and  it  did  express  the 
sense  of  the  Senate.  The  President,  I 
know,  has  attempted  to  lay  the  ground- 
work for  it,  but  other  events  have  inter- 
vened, and  up  to  now,  no  specific  action 
has  been  taken.  But  I  certainly  hope,  as 
does  the  Senator  from  Vermont  and  every 
other  member  of  this  body,  regardless  of 
how  he  is  classified,  that  the  members  of 
the  United  Nations  will  try  to  do  as  a 
body  what  its  Secretary  General,  U 
Thant.  has  tried  to  do  on  his  own.  I  hope 
that  those  nations  which  talk  peace  will 
try  to  do  something  to  bring  it  about. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Montana  has  3  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  In  view,  particular- 
ly, of  the  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  about  the  necessity  of  radical 
changes  in  the  way  we  do  our  business 
if  the  administration  is  going  to  put 
another  100,000  or  perhaps  500,000  men 
in  Vietnam.  I  ask  whether  the  majority 
leader  knows  or  can  find  out  for  the 
Senate  whether  or  not  the  administra- 
tion Intends  to  consult  Congress  and  al- 
low it  at  least  to  discuss  the  matter,  in 


view  of  the  very  dubious  basis  for  the  so- 
called  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution. 

I  wonder  whether  the  administration 
is  contemplating  a  declaration  of  war, 
upon  which  would  be  based  the  kind  of 
regulations  which  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont just  mentioned.  It  seems  to  me.  if 
the  administration  is  going  now  to  un- 
dertake a  vast  new  escalation,  Congress 
should  at  least  be  consulted  and  have 
an  opportunity  to  express  itself. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say  that  what  I  have  said  is  based  only 
on  speculation  and  rumors ;  stories  which 
have  appeared  in  the  press;  a  trip  last 
week  by  the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  General  Wheeler,  to  Saigon;  a 
statement  Issued  from  Bangkok  yester- 
day that  It  was  thought  more  men 
would  be  needed ;  a  statement  given  in  an 
interview  by  General  Westmoreland  to 
one  of  the  press  associations  to  the  effect 
that  it  was  thought  he  would  need  more 
men. 

I  would  feel  that  as  far  as  the  Presi- 
dent is  concerned,  he  will  discuss  mat- 
ters of  this  sort.  I  know  he  is  very  anx- 
ious to  meet  vilth  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  for  example, 
to  discuss  matters  of  mutual  interest. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Do  I  understand 
that  the  majority  leader  is  saying  that 
the  President  has  not  discussed  with 
him -such  matters  as  .sending  another 
100,000  men  to  Vietnam,  nor  has  he  dis- 
cussed with  him  his  plans  in  this  con- 
nection? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No,  nor  do  I  think 
he  is  in  a  position  where,  at  this  time, 
he  can  discuss  them,  because  I  assume 
he  is  waiting  for  information,  and  on 
the  basis  of  the  information  and  the  rec- 
ommendations which  will  be  made,  then 
he  will  be  face  to  face  with  a  decision. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  he  has  not  dis- 
cussed it  with  the  majority  leader,  I 
take  it  he  has  discussed  it  with  no  Mem- 
ber of  this  body.  Certainly  we  have  no 
information  in  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  about  these  plans. 

It  would  seem,  in  view  of  the  disas- 
trous situation  in  which  we  find  our- 
selves, that  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  and  the  Senate  should  be  in- 
formed about  the  President's  plans  be- 
fore a  decision  is  made. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  sure  a  decision 
will  be  made,  and  if  and  when  it  is 
made,  I  am  sure  the  Senate  will  be  in- 
formed at  that  time.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  it  will. 


FALSEHOOD.  FAILURE,  AND  FUTIL- 
ITY—THE COLLAPSE  OP  U.S.  POL- 
ICY IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
events  of  the  past  few  weeks  have  dem- 
onstrated beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt 
the  utter  collapse  of  U.S.  policy  in  South- 
east Asia.  » 

Facts  n6w  coming  to  light  concerning 
the  Tonkin  Gulf  episodes  of  August  2  and 
4, 1964,  further  widen  the  so-called  credi- 
bility gap.  The  able  and  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  [Mr.  FulbrightI  has  stated 
that  Secretary  McNamara's  statement 
before  that  committee,  as  released  by 
Secretary  McNamara,  is  "a  classic  exam- 


ple of  selective  declassification  of  security 
material." 

He  said  further: 

Everything  related  to  the  Tonkin  Incidents 
Is  "secret"  except  that  which  the  Pentagon 
deems  should  be  made  public.  This  deceives 
the  American  public. 

I  agree. 

I  have  read  the  so-called  top  secret 
carefully  compiled  report  of  the  staff  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
and  the  transcript  of  the  hearing  held 
before  that  committee  on  February  20.  A 
review  of  both  these  documents  makes  it 
clear  that  Secretary  McNamara  did  not 
tell  the  whole  tnith,  either,  when  he  testi- 
fied before  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee in  August  1964  or  when  he  testi- 
fied before  it  on  February  of  this  year. 

Nothing  In  the  staff  report  could  be  re- 
motely considered  as  endangering  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  States,  especially  3  V2 
years  after  the  events.  Surely  the  North 
Vietnamese  know  by  now  what  hap- 
pened— even  if  it  has  been  withheld  from 
the  American  people. 

The  American  people,  who  are  paying 
the  cost  in  lives,  blood,  and  money,  have 
a  right  to  know. 

Secretary  McNamara  should  immedi- 
ately declassify  all  of  the  material  in  the 
staff  report  and  in  the  Tonkin  Gulf  hear- 
ing on  August  6.  1964.  Failing  such  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Secretary,  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
should  come  before  the  Senate  to  declas- 
sify the  staff  report. 

Meanwhile,  events  in  South  Vietnam 
attest  to  the  utter  futility  of  U.S.  policies 
there. 

As  the  Wall  Street  Journal  stated  in  its 
leading  editorial  on  February  23, 1968: 

We  think  the  American  people  should  be 
getting  ready  to  accept.  If  they  haven't  al- 
ready, the  prospect  that  the  whole  Vietnam 
effort  may  be  doomed;  It  may  be  falling  apart 
beneath  our  feet. 

Casualty  figures  published  last  week 
show  that  more  American  fighting  men 
were  killed  in  action  during  the  preced- 
ing week — 543 — than  in  any  other  week 
of  the  war.  In  the  41  days  that  had 
elapsed  during  1968  when  the  report  was 
made.  2.242  American  fighting  men  have 
been  killed  in  Vietnam.  This  is  at  a  rate 
of  over  20.000  deaths  a  year. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoNTOYA  in  the  chair).  The  Senator's 
time  has  expired. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  proceed  for  10  additional 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  The  events  of  the 
last  2  weeks  have  shown  conclusively  that 
the  repeatedly  optimistic  reports  of  Gen- 
eral Westmoreland  and  other  high  ad- 
ministration officials  are,  as  they  have 
been  for  the  past  4  years,  entirely  base- 
less. 

Militarily  the  United  States  has  lost 
the  initiative. 

Those  opposed  to  the  Saigon  regime 
have  shown  conclusively  that  there  can 
be  no  safety  in  the  streets  of  any  South 
Vietnamese  street,  including  tho.se  of 
the  nation's  Capital — Saigon. 

Mesmtime,  we  have  permitted  5,000 
marines  to  become  beseiged  in  the  North 
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In  an  area  becoming  increasingly  Inde- 
fensible. ,    _  _^„ 

And  now  the  call  has  come  from  Gen- 
eral Westmoreland  In  Saigon  for  more 
American  troops. 
To  what  end? 
The  time  has  come— 

The  New  York  Times  stated  in  its  lead- 
ing editorial  on  February  25.  1968— 
for  American,  and  their  leaders  to  recog- 
nize that  the  policy  Itaelf  la  Illogical;  that  It 
entrapa  the  United  Slate.  In  a  war  without 
vUlble  limit.,  deeplte  aU  official  optimism; 
that  It  win  continue  to  make  InMtlable  de- 
mand, on  American  manpower,  resource,  and 
energy  far  beyond  the  worth  of  any  con- 
cembl.  gain..  The  only  wund  PoUcy  Is  to 
move  from  the  batUefleld  to  the  negotiating 
table  with  fulleet  speed. 

The  much  vaunted  paclflcation  pro- 
gram to  "win  the  hearts  and  minds'  ol 
the  rural  population  has  collapsed  as  the 
paclflcation  teams  have  been  drawn  In  to 
defend  the  very  cities  on  which  their  own 
security  depended. 

In  September,  with  a  loud  ^anff «•  the 
administration,  based  on  rigged  elections 
and  the  adoption  of  a  high  sounding  con- 
stitution, announced  that  democracy  had 
come  to  South  Vietnam. 

That  so-caUed  democracy  there  has 
been  rapidly  deteriorating  the  last  few 

'^^e  constitution  has  been  suspended. 

The  corrupt  military  junU  is  jailing 
the  leading  opponents  in  the  last  elec- 
tion—"protective  custody"  is  what  it  is 
caUed.  a  term  highly  reminiscent  of  the 
Smie  term  used  in  Fascist  and  Commu- 
nist countries.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
such  term  Is  used  in  »  «>""f%°"12  ^ 
dominant  figures  of  whom  is  General  Ky. 
whose  greatest  hero  is  Adolph  HiUer 

In  a  moving  advertisement  in  the  New 
Yort  Times  on  February  25.  1968  headed 
•m  the  Name  of  God,  Let  s  StoP  It  No^ 
inserted  by  the  International  Committee 
Sl:oSclence  on  Vietnam  of  the  Fellow- 
ship of  Reconciliation  pointed  out  that— 

n«t  The  Venerable  Thlch  Tri  Qimng. 
•widely'  revered  South  Vietnamese  Bud- 
dhist monk"  has  been  placed  in    protec- 

Second.  The  peace  candidates  in  the 
September  elections.  Au  Truong  TWj 
and  Truong  Dlnh  Dzue.  have  been  placed 
in  "protective  custody  ■; 

TTiird.  Many  of  the  65  Saigon  Univer- 
sity professors  who  signed  an  appeal  for 
a  cease-flre  and  negoUaUons  have  been 
arrested  and  the  others  threatened  with 

*^^urth  Seventeen  leaders  of  South 
Vietnamese  student  organizaUons  have 
been  arrested  for  appealing  for  a  cease- 
fire and  negotiations; 

Fifth  The  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  of 
South  Vietnam  have  appealed  to  both 
sides  for  a  cease-fire  and  the  end  of 
hostillUes  and  negotiaUons. 

Strict  censorship  of  the  press  has  been 
imposed  in  South  Vietixam. 

As  Flora  Lewis,  writing  from  Saigon  in 
the  Washington  Post  states: 

The  newspapers  here  are  censored  to  a 
point  that  sometime,  leave,  more  white  space 
man  black.  DlKouraging  remark,  are  not 
printed 
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ONB  POSSIBl*  SOLUTION  TO  TH«  VirrNAM 


Thus  the  American  efforts  to  bring 
democracy  to  South  Vietnam  are  re- 
corded in  falsehood.  faUure.  and  futility. 


Dn.«MI<A 

RecommendaUons  for  extricaUon  of 
the  United  States  from  its  Vietnamese 
folly  are  not  the  responslbUity  of  those 
who  for  years  have  dissented  from  United 
States  policy  in  Vietnam.  It  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  those  who  got  us  into  the 
Southeast  Asia  mess. 

However  if  President  Johnson  reauy 
wants  to  get  the  United  SUtes  out  of  the 
morass  in  Vietnam,  and  save  us  from 
ever-mounting  and  ever-deepening  dis- 
aster and  the  increasing  slaughter  of  the 
flower  of  our  youth  and  of  thousands  of 
Vietnamese  noncombatants.  his  oppor- 
tunity is  here  and  now. 

He  could  go  on  nationwide  radio  and 
television  and.  in  effect,  say  to  the  Amer- 
ican people:  »_i  J  *  ,  .4 
•My  fellow  citizens,  I  have  tried  for  4 
years  and  my  predecessors  have  tried  for 
a  decade  previously  to  bring  a  semblance 
of  self-government  and  democracy  to  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam.  It  has  become 
clear  beyond  peradventure  that  it  is  not 
their  desire,  and  that  the  United  SUtes. 
despite  its  prodigious  efforts  in  man- 
power and  money,  and  the  sacrifice  of 
thousands  of  American  lives,  cannot 
achieve  these  desired  results  for  them. 

'I  have  today  ordered  the  uncondi- 
tional cessation  of  aU  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  and  of  all  offensive  operations 
in  South  Vietnam.  In  addition,  I  have 
directed  there  be  an  Immediate  In-place 
cease-flre  in  South  Vietnam  on  the  part 
of  United  SUtes  and  have  requested  the 
Souht  Vietnamese  Armed  Forces  to  do 
likewise,  with  only  defensive  action  au- 
thorized. I  have  called  upon  the  forces 
of  the  National  Liberation  /Tont  and  of 
North  Vletiiam  in  South  Vietnam  to  do 
the  same.  It  U  my  purpose,  which  I  now 
declare,  to  initiate   a  phased  military 
withdrawal  which  should  be  completed 
within  a  year.  In  the  meantime,  behind 
the  shield  of  American  miUtary  forces 
with  the  leverage  afforded  by  U.S.  mill- 
Ury  and  economic  aid.  U.S.  representa- 
tives in  South  Vietnam  will  insist  that 
the  Thieu-Ky  government  broaden  the 
base  of  its  Goverrunent  to  include  their 
non-Communist  opponenU.  represented 
in  large  measure  by  those  whom  they 
have  now  jailed  and  put  in  protective 
custody,  and  that  this  broadened  South 
Vietnamese  Government  begin  immedi- 
ate negotiations  with  the  National  Uber- 
ation  Front  so  that  all  these  Vietnamese 
components   can   work    out   their   own 
destinies. 

•In  addition,  I  have  directed  our  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  Nations  to  work 
with  other  nations  there  to  find  places 
of  refuge  in  other  lands  for  those  who 
would  not  want  to  Uve  in  South  Viet- 
nam under  the  new  regime  which  will 
be  formed  and  I  wUl  ask  the  Congress 
for  such  additional  authority  as  may  be 
needed  to  admit  such  refugees  to  the 
United  SUtes  and  to  assist  in  their  re- 
settlement elsewhere. 

•Further,  I  have  instructed  our  Am- 
bassadors to  Great  Britain,  the  Soviet 
Union.  Canada.  India,  and  Poland  to 
propose  a  greatly  strengthened  Inter- 
national Control  Commission  to  super- 
vise any  elections  to  be  held  in  South 
Vietnam  to  obUin  an  expression  of  the 
peoples'  will. 


"The  United  SUtes  wlU  assist  In  the 
reconstruction  and  rehabUiUtion  of  the 
burned  villages,  destroyed  buildings  and 
defoliated  fields,  and  give  suiUble  fiscal 
assisUnce  to  economic  development. 
But  our  military  efforts  will  cease.  We 
will  make  every  effort  to  assist  the  peo- 
ple of  both  North  and  South  Vietnam  to 
esUbllsh  whatever  form  of  government 
they  can  develop. " 

Here  lies  a  solution  which  both  Amer- 
icans and  Vietnamese,  I  am  confident, 
will  welcome. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  thera 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks  the  editorial  enti- 
tled "Escalation— To  What  End"  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  February  25. 
1968  the  advertisement  entlUed  "In  the 
Name  of  God,  Lets  Stop  It  Now,"  signed 
by  the  International  Committee  of  Con- 
science of  the  PeUowshlp  of  Reconcilia- 
tion, and  the  communique  Issued  by  the 
Catholic  Bishops  of  Vietnam. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord,  as  follows: 


hap.  within  a  few  day."  If  American  plane, 
stopped  bombing  North  Vietnam. 


[From  the  New  York  Time..  Feb.  25.  1968) 
EactoJiTtou:  To  What  End? 
Three  years  ago  the  first  American  combat 
unit,  were  dispatched  to  Vietnam,  with  the 
announced  purpoM  of  defending  United 
States  bases.  Their  arrival  boosted  the  num- 
ber of  American  military  personnel  In  Viet- 
nam to  27,000. 

By  the  end  of  that  year— 1965— the  United 
State,  had  185,000  troop.  In  Vietnam,  and 
they  had  taken  over  the  brunt  of  the  fighting 
from  the  South  Vletnamew. 

Nearly  two  years  and  300.000  additional 
American  fighting  men  later.  Gen.  William 
C  Westmoreland  came  home  from  Saigon 
last  fall  to  report  that  the  enemy  waa  on  the 
run  and  that  he  expected  the  United  States 
to  begin  to  "phaM  out"  lU  operation  In  Viet- 
nam within  two  years.  He  expressed  himself 
a.  content  with  the  celling  of  626,000  troop. 
President  Johnson  promised  him  by  next 
June. 

ThU  weekend  the  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chief  of  Staff.  Gen.  Earle  O.  Wheeler,  is  in 
Vietnam  to  review  the  moet  critical  situation 
the  United  States  has  faced  in  that  ravaged 
land  He  U  being  pressed  for  more  troop.,  well 
beyond  the  625.000  limit,  to  shore  up  thliUy 
spread  aUled  forces.  In  anticipation  of  that 
call  the  Joint  Chiefs  are  reported  drawing 
up  plan,  for  partial  mobilisation  of  National 
Guard  and  Reeerve  ground  forces. 

Given  the  precarious  predicament  of  the 
American  force,  now  In  Southeast  Asia  and 
the  dangerous  deterioration  of  the  strategic 
ready  reserve  at  home,  both  the  dispatch 
of  more  troop,  to  Vietnam  and  the  moblllza- 
•  tion  of  reserve,  are  inescapable.  Such  Is  the 
erlm  compulsion  of  a  policy  that  ha.  mlred 
this  country  ever  deeper  In  a  land  war  in 
Asia  against  long-standing  expert  mlUtary 
&,d.vicd 

The  time  has  come  for  Americans  and  their 
leaders  to  recognise  that  the  policy  Itself  Is 
Illogical;  that  It  entraps  the  United  States  In 
a  war  without  visible  limits,  despite  all  of- 
ficial optimism;  that  It  wUl  continue  to  make 
insatiable  demands  on  American  manpower, 
resources  and  energy  far  beyond  the  worth  of 
any  conceivable  gains.  The  only  sound  policy 
is  to  move  from  the  battiefield  to  the  nego- 
tiating toble  with  fullest  speed. 

The  search  for  a  road  to  a  negotiated  set- 
tlement must  start  with  a  bombing  halt.  The 
risk,  in  such  a  pause  are  obviously  far  less 
than  thoM  In  the  boundlew  escalation  on 
which  Washington  Is  embarked,  especially 
since  united  Nations  Secretary  General 
Thant  reported  yesterday  his  belief  that 
meaningful  negotiations  would  begm     per- 


jProm  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  26.  1968] 
In  tkk  Namk  of  God,  ixr*.  Stop  It  Now 
The  rapid  political  deterioration  of  the 
Saigon  regime  Is  marked  by  acts  of  suppres- 
sion and  terror  so  naked  that  religious  con- 
science is  forced  to  condemn.  We  are  moved 
to  speak  as  well  out  of  our  personal  com- 
mitment to  our  religious  and  Intellectual 
counterparts  In  Saigon  who  are  now  In 
prison  for  the  crime  of  calling  for  an  im- 
mediate cease-fire  and  negotiations  to  end 
the  war. 

Pour  days  ago  the  Venerable  Thlch  Trl 
Quang.  widely  revered  South  Vietnamese 
Buddhist  monk,  was  arrested  In  Saigon  and 
put  In  prison  In  •protective  custody"  by  the 
Thleu-Ky  government. 

The  same  day.  Messrs.  Au  Truong  Thanh 
and  Truong  Dlnh  Dzu,  were  similarly  Im- 
prisoned. Both  were  "peace  candidates"  In  the 
recent  South  Vietnamese  elections.  (Thanh, 
a  minister  In  three  cabinets,  was  excluded 
from  the  ballot;  Iteu,  a  lawyer,  placed  second 
with  a  strong  peace  platform.  Both  have  been 
under  house  arrest  at  various  times  since  the 
election.)  Literally  thousands  of  non-Com- 
munist •political  prisoners."  Including  hun- 
dreds of  Buddhist  monks,  are  believed  to  be 
in  South  Vietnamese  prlw)ns. 

Sixty-five  Saigon  University  professors  who 
In  January  signed  an  appeal  for  a  cease-fire 
and  negotiations  were  Immediately  threat- 
ened with  arrest  and,  according  to  private 
repwrts  received  from  Saigon,  many  have 
been  arrested. 

This  Is  the  January  16  Statement  for  which 
65  University  Professors  were  threatened  with 
arrest.  Many  have  been  arrested  since: 

•'Considering  the  critical  situation  that 
may  be  decisive  for  the  future  of  the  coun- 
try, we,  a  number  of  university  teachers, 
feel  we  have  the  responsibility  to  make  public 
the  following  statement: 

••1.  The  present  conflict  Is  seriously  en- 
dangering the  very  existence  of  the  Viet- 
namese people  from  both  material  and  moral 
standpoints.  Therefore  every  Vietnamese  has 
the  duty  to  contribute  to  the  finding  of  a 
suitable  way  out  for  his  fatherland.  As  ed- 
ucators we  are  all  the  more  convinced  of  this 
obligation  because  there  Is  nothing  more 
harmful  to  education  than  violence,  destruc- 
tion, killing,  deprivation  and  corruption  bred 
by  war. 

'•2.  In  view  of  the  horror  of  an  ever-expand- 
ing war  as  well  as  the  nascent  hope  for  an 
ever-elusive  peace  we  cannot  but  appeal  to  all 
Vietnamese  who  have  the  responsibilities  of 
this  land  not  to  forfeit  this  precious  opportu- 
nity, because  opportunity  Is  quite  rare  In 
history,  to  sit  together,  to  recognize  one  an- 
other as  Vietnamese  In  order  to  find  a  form- 
ula for  peace  based  on  the  supreme  Interest 
of  the  nation. 

•'3.  The  complex  differences  between  the 
official  positions  require  subtle  solutions  that 
can  only  be  reached  after  long  deliberations 
and  drawn-out  negotiations. 

"In  order  to  create  a  suitable  atmosphere 
for  such  an  open-hearted  discussion  between 
the  belligerent  parties  and  above  all  to  save 
thousands  of  people  from  death  and  suffering 
while  a  peaceful  settlement  Is  being  sought, 
we  appeal  to  all  the  belUgerent  parties  to  ex- 
tend indefinitely  the  tet  cease  fire  and  to 
negotiate  Immediately  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment." 

"Saigon.  January  18, 1968." 
Seventeen  leaders  of  student  organizations 
of  South  Vietnamese  universities  were  ar- 
rested after  appealing  late  last  year  for  a 
rease-fire  and  forming  the  Inter-Unlverslty 
Student  Committee  struggling  for  De- 
mocracy. Two  contracted  tuberculosis  In 
prison;  the  others  were  forced  Into  the  armed 
forces  after  they  had  gone  on  a  hunger  strike. 
This  plea  came  from  17  student  leaders 
who  have  been  arrested. 


"We  appeal  to  you  from  the  Lam  Son  draft 
center.  In  Nha  Trang,  where  we  have  been 
fasting  since  our  arrest  more  than  a  week 
ago.  We  are  seventeen  student  leaders  of 
South  Vietnam's  universities,  who  were  ar- 
rested and  ordered  to  be  drafted  Into  the 
South  Vietnamese  army  because  of  our  activi- 
ties In  demonstrating  against  the  undemo- 
cratic and  unrepresentative  elections  of  Sep- 
tember and  October. 

"We  know  how  much  some  of  you  have 
struggled  to  ease  the  sufferings  of  our  coun- 
try, and  we  thank  you  for  your  efforts.  Yet 
the  disaster  continues  and  can  only  be  ended 
when  we  of  South  Vietnam  are  free  to  choose 
a  government  that  vrtll  genuinely  represent 
our  aspirations.  To  deny  us  the  right  to  such 
a  government,  as  the  present  Saigon  govern- 
ment has  done  with  the  help  of  the  United 
States,  Is  to  deny  democracy. 

"We  appeal  to  you  for  your  support  In  our 
efforts,  for  your  intervention  on  our  behalf 
and  for  your  continued  solidarity  with  our 
efforts  for  the  well-being  of  our  tormented 
country. 

"Ho  HOTJ  NHirr, 
"Chairman,  Student  CouTicii, 

Saigon  University 
lor  the  Committee." 
The    Roman   Catholic   bishop,   of    South 
Vietnam  have  appealed  to  both  sides  for   a 
cease-fire    and    the    end    of    hostilities    and 
negotiations. 

Buddhists.  Catholics  and  other  Vietnam- 
ese have  cried,  as  have  we,  "In  the  name  of 
God,  stop  this  slaughter."  Yet  our  govern- 
ment continues  to  support  a  regime  In  Sai- 
gon which  makes  of  this  plea  of  religious 
conselence  a  criminal  offense. 

Let  us  stop  this  horror  that  we  are  inflict- 
ing on  helpless  people;  let  us  stop  sending 
our  own  young  men  to  kill  and  be  killed;  let 
us  stop  laying  on  their  consciences  the 
memory  that  their  country  commanded 
them  to  murder  civilians  and  destroy  their 
homes. 

The  Internationai,  CoMicrrrES 
or  Conscience  on  Vietnam  of 
the   Fellowship    or    Rboon- 

CILIATION, 

RoBEST  W.  Moon, 

National  Chairman. 
Alfbkd  Hassler, 

Executive  Secretary. 
Ntack,  N.Y. 


Official  English  Translation  of  the  Com- 

MUNIQITE    of    the    CONFERENCE    OF    BISHOPS 

OF  Vietnam  Issued  on  January  8,  1968 


In  order  to  respHsnd  In  all  sincerity  and  re- 
spectful gratitude  to  the  efforts  of  ovir  Holy 
Father  Pope  Paul  VI,  who  has  worked  untir- 
ingly In  the  search  for  an  equitable  peace  in 
Vlet-Nam,  ravaged  by  war  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  we,  the  bishops,  devoutiy  wish 
to  communicate  the  following  to  all  the 
Catholic  faithful  of  Vlet-Nam: 

Peace  Indeed  has  always  been  the  object 
of  mankind's  deepest  longing,  but  In  these 
times  the  people  of  Vlet-Nam  long  for  It 
more  than  anyone  else. 

Yet,  In  our  country's  present  situation, 
does  the  opportunity  to  build  peace  truly 
exist?  For  as  Pope  Paul  VI  has  said.  "The  firm 
foundations  of  peace  are  honesty,  Justice, 
and  love  In  relations  between  states,  within 
each  nation,  between  citizens  themselves  and 
with  governments:  and  the  freedom  of  Indi- 
viduals and  peoples  .  .  .  otherwise  It  Is  not 
peace  that  will  result"  (Day  of  Peace  Mes- 
sage). 

Therefore,  building  peace  means  first  re- 
storing order  among  persons  and  thereby 
within  «x:lety.  The  building  of  peace  Is  the 
duty  of  each  and  every  one  of  us. 

We  Catholics,  members  of  a  community 
which  Is  both  earthly  ajid  spirltutd,  must  at 
all  times  and  In  all  things  respect  the  truth. 
Never  may  anyone  falsify  It  or  deceive  in 
one's  self  Interest,  or  the  Interest  of  a  party, 
one's  country,  or  religion  Itself. 


At  all  cost,  we  must  .how  respect  for  j\iB- 
tlce.  Any  attack  on  the  material  goods  or 
moral  welfare  of  another,  whosoever  he  may 
be.  Is  a  sin  which  cries  out  for  reparation. 

With  all  our  soul,  we  must  safeguard  the 
freedom  of  our  fellow  man,  as  much  as  our 
own:  Freedom  of  conscience,  complete  free- 
dom of  speech,  and  let  "no  one  fear  to  give 
his  life  In  the  service  of  his  country  or  hi. 
brethren  when  they  are  engaged  In  the  de- 
fense of  justice  and  freedom"  (Day  of  Peace 
Message). 

Above  all,  let  us  live  a  life  of  active  char- 
ity, loving  our  neighbor  as  ourselves,  because 
In  our  neighbor  Is  the  Image  of  God:  We 
love  God  by  loving  Him  In  man,  and  espe- 
cially In  the  person  of  those  who  suffer,  who 
are  hungry,  forsaken,  sick,  exiled.  Imprisoned, 
and  oppressed. 

How  shall  we  have  peace  if  those  In  whom 
responsibility  at  any  level  U  vested  content 
themselves  with  "a  false  rhetoric  of  words'" 
(day  of  peace  message).  If  their  actions  be- 
tray sloth,  untruth,  covetousness,  pecula- 
tion, and  theft? 

How  shall  we  have  peace  If  citizens  no 
longer  believe  In  their  just  cause  and  do  not 
trust  one  another? 

There  Is  no  one  at  this  time  who  is  not 
aware  of  our  country's  extremely  grave  con- 
dition. 

That  is  why,  dearly  beloved,  we  must,  in 
order  to  cooperate  In  the  common  task  of 
our  country's  future,  build  unity  amongst  all, 
and  thus,  live  intensely,  as  true  Christians. 
In  truth,  Justice,  and  charity — the  sole  foun- 
dations of  peace. 

Would  to  God  that  every  ChrUtlan  would 
agree  to  live  In  austerity,  putting  aside  all 
excess  and  luxury  on  the  occasion  of  the 
coming  Tet  (for  example,  the  use  of  fire- 
crackers, feasting,  excessive  spending  .  .  .). 
and  be  willing  to  set  aside  his  savings  to 
succor  those  who  are  In  need. 

To  that  end.  we  urge  all  priests  who  have 
the  cure  of  souls  to:  organize  a  campaign  of 
prayer  and  sacrifice  for  peace,  because  none 
but  God  can  vouchsafe  us  peace  and  none 
but  he  can  change  hearts  w)  that  peace  may 
enter  therein. 

Organize  lectures  or  talks  In  every  parish 
for  all  groups  of  the  faithful,  in  accordance 
with  the  message  of  Pope  Paul  VI  on  the 
day  of  peace  and  with  this  communique,  so 
that  each  may  see  his  duty,  present  and 
future,  towards  church  and  homeland. 

FrequenUy  consider  whether  what  has  been 
taught  In  this  communique  has  been  put 
Into  practice,  and  to  persevere  In  prayer  un- 
til peace  Is  restored. 

"Peace  Is  part  of  the  essence  of  the 
Christian  religion,  because  a  Christian,  In 
proclaiming  peace,  proclaims  Jesus  Christ: 
He  Is  our  peace"  (Eph.  2:14). 

HI.  goepel  Is  the  "gospel  of  peace"  (Eph. 
6:15).  Through  his  sacrifice  on  the  cross.  He 
ha.  brought  about  universal  reconcllatlon 
and  we,  his  disciples,  are  called  to  be  "peace- 
makers" (Mat.  6:9)  (Day  of  Peace  message). 
We  hereby  venture  on  appeal  In  friend- 
ship to  all  our  brother  compatriots  who  are 
members  of  other  faiths  to  join  their  efforts 
to  ours  in  the  search  for  peace  for  our  coun- 
try, a  genuine  peace  In  truth.  Justice,  liberty, 
and  charity. 

Lastly,  with  all  our  might,  we  appeal  to 
the  good  win  of  the  governments  of  both 
South  and  North  Vlet-Nam  to  build  peace 
together.  •'In  the  name  of  the  Lord,  we  cry 
out:  Stop!  You  must  meet,  you  mxist  come 
to  the  conference  table  and  negotiate  In  all 
honesty.  The  time  to  settie  the  conflicts  is 
now,  even  If  It  Is  with  some  drawbacks  and 
some  disadvantages,  because  later  they  must 
be  settled,  with  perhaps  widespread  Injiuy 
and  disaster  the  horror  of  which  no  one  for 
the  moment  can  Imagine"  (Enc.  Matrl 
Christl). 

We  conclude  by  repeating  the  words  of  his 
HoUness  Pope  Paul  VI  In  his  message  of  May 
2,  1967 :  "Therefore,  the  bombings  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  north  must  cease  and  the  in- 
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mtratlonB  of  arm.  Jd  w»r  materiel  Into  the 
•outb  inu»t  ceaae  /t  the  same  time 

\ 


THE  CRITICAL  COPPER  SITUATION 
Mr  FANNIN  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tion can  no  longer  suffer  the  ^^<>^ 
situation  that  continues  to  prevail  in  the 
nationwide  copper  strike  now  in  its  eighth 
month.  I  would  like  to  caU  the  atten- 
tion of  the  senate  to  several  new 
developments  In  this  mammoth  labor 
dispute  so  that  we  may  all  evaluate  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation  f«ln8^"f 
and  properly  insist  on  acUon  by  the 
White  House. 

First.  I  think  it  necessary  to  call  tne 
attention  of  the  Nation  to  the  fact  that 
by  his  inaction  and  refusal  to  Initiate 
emergency  legal  provisions  that  could  at 
least  put  the  mines  back  In  operation  for 
80  days,  the  President  Is  playing  into  the 
hands  of  international  Communist  In- 

That  of  course,  is  a  serious  charge  to 
make,  but  there  can  be  no  other  conclu- 
sion. There  is  only  so  much  copper  pro- 
duction avBtiable  in  the  world.  With  the 
American  producers  shut  down,  we  have 
had  to  turn  to  other  sources.  One  of  these 
sources  has  been  the  London  Metal  Ex- 

Last  Tuesday.  I  placed  In  the  Record. 
on    pages   3455-3456,    a    detaUed   letter 
from  Mr.  B.  H.  Gen^in.  assistant  to  the 
director.  State  of  Arizona  Department 
of  Mineral  Resources.  Mr.  Gerwin  goes 
into  great  detail  as  to  the  origination 
of  these  copper  replacements  to  the  Lon- 
don Metal  Exchange.  He  points  out  that 
while  we  are  technically  correct  in  not 
trading   with  Iron  CurUin  countries. 
stUl    the   effect    is   the   same    I    read 
from  an  Associated  Press  dispatch  date- 
lined   London,   carried  in  the  Arizona 
Republic  on  February  7.  page  25.  which 

says: 

British  and  Continental  Europe  op«raUon» 
have  been  buying  substantial  tonnage,  of 
copper  from  East  Germany  and  "»•  S«3»«J 
UmoiQ  to  replace  supplies  they  have  shipped 
to  the  United  States  to  take  advantage  of 
high  copper  price*  there  during  lt«  7-month 
copper  strike — 

And  that— 

United  States  consumers  are  prohibited 
from  buying  metal  dlrecUy  from  East  Euro- 
pean countries. 

Mr  President,  while  this  part  of  our 
copper  imports  is  relaUvely  small  in  com- 
parison   with    the    amounts    purchased 
from  South  American  and  other  sources, 
stm  I  ask:  How  can  the  President  seek 
the  Nations  full  support  of  the  war  effort 
in  Vietnam  without  uking  remedial  steps 
that  would  clear  up  this  strike  and  stop 
this  aid  to  our  International  opponents? 
By  his  continued  refusal  to  invoke  emer- 
gency provisions  of  existing  labor  law. 
we  have  a  situation  where  we  are  actually 
aiding  Communist  nations  in  their  efforts 
to  overtake  us.  Certainly  it  is  inconsistent 
for  the  President  to  be  fighting  corn- 
munlsm  In  Vietnam  and  assisting  it  in 

Europe.  .   ., 

Anyone  wishing  further  substantiation 
of  this  Information  can  refer  to  the  ma- 
terial I  inserted  in  the  Record  last  Tues- 
day, and  I  have  some  additional  technical 
tables  in  my  office.  jj.*i«„ 

This  most  serious  situation,  in  addition 


to  being  questionable  and  detrimentol 
psychologically,    has    the    very    serious 
practical  effect  of  continuing  to  "leave 
the  spigot  running."  as  my  dlitinguished 
friend  from  Delaware   I  Mr.  Williams] 
expressed  It  here  on  the  Senate  floor  the 
other  day.  It  makes  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments  situation  worse  and  worse  as  the 
strike  continues.  Even  if  the  strike  were 
setUed  today  there  wiU  be  a  considerable 
tlmelag  before  these  shipments  already 
ordered  and  in  the  pipeline  can  be  shut 
off  And  It  win  take  some  time,  of  course, 
for  the  domestic  producers  to  get  produc- 
tion rolling  again.  „   ™^    .. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 

of  the  Senator  has  expired.       ,_.     ^     , 

Mr     MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President.    I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 

may  have  an  additional  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  FANNINrOn  top  of  all  these  prob- 
lems the  International  Longshoreman  s 
Association  announced  last  Thursday. 
February  22.  that  they  will  boycott  the 
handling  of  copper  imports.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  is  preposterous.  .  ,  ^  . 
Besides  flying  in  the  face  of  labors 
announced  support  of  the  NaUon  s  war 
effort,  it  Is  blatantly  illegal. 

Section  8<b»<4»  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  speciflcaUy  forbids  this  kind  of  sec- 
ondary boycott.  Not  only  w-ou  d  this  ac- 
tion by  the  ILA  be  in  violation  of  the 
law  but  also,  it  would  have  an  immedi- 
ate effect  upon  the  preparation  of  shell 
casings  and  other  strategic  war  materials 
supporting  our  fighting  men.  like  the 
marines  at  Khe  Sanh. 

I  have  a  telegram  from  the  president 
of  the  Triangle  Conduit  &  Cable  Co..  in 
New  Brunswick,  N.J.  I  will  place  the  en- 
tire telegram  in  the  Record  at  the  end 
of  my  remarks,  but  may  I  just  quote 
briefly  from  his  wire: 

with  the  intended  call  to  active  duty  of 
some  50.000  reservists  there  arises  an  Im- 
portant question:  what  are  these  men  going 
lo  use  to  fire  their  weapons  If  all  copper  Is 
cut  off?  surely  if  there  ever  was  a  moment 
of  crlsU  for  PresldenUal  acUon  that  moment 
Is  now — 


A  former  resident  of  Arizona,  now  liv- 
ing in  Louisiana,  has  written  to  the  Pres- 
ident about  his  continued  Inaction  and 
says.  "Our  country  cannot  tolerate  this 
condition  any  longer." 

The  Washington  Post  this  morning 
carried  an  editorial  strongly  critical  of 
the  inaction  besetting  the  White  House, 
and  concluded: 

with  the  ILA  disposed  to  throw  IW  weight 
around  in  reckless  disregard  o  the  national 
interest.  Taft-Hartley  may  well  b«  the  only 
feasible  answer 


Mr.  President,  all  these  statements 
merely  echo  what  some  of  my  fellow 
Senators  and  I  have  been  stating  in  this 
room  for  months  and  months.  The  time 
is  long  past  for  the  President  to  take 
action  in  the  national  Interest. 

General  Cable  Corp.  had  scheduled 
cuts  in  production  in  more  than  40 
plants  across  the  coimtry. 

On  Saturday,  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment ordered  refiners  to  accept  only  de- 
fense orders  and  to  withhold  delivery  on 
orders  to  all  other  users.  That  order  stlU 
sUnds.  Westinghouse  and  Western  Elec- 
tric have  had  to  curtoll  plant  activity. 


What  other  evidence  does  the  Presi- 
dent need  to  convince  him  that  a  na- 
tional emergency  exists? 

I  know  that  the  ILA  stated  Saturday 
that  it  had  imposed  the  boycott  by  a 
clerical  error  and  was  suspending  it 
"temporarily."  I  suspect  their  legal  de- 
partment told  them  they  were  conduct- 
ing a  "schoolboy  case"  In  the  illegal  use 
of  secondary  boycotts. 

But  be  that  as  It  may,  the  threat  to 
national  security  still  exists.  The  sword 
hangs  over  the  Nation's  head  by  the 
slenderest  of  threads.  This  abuse  of 
union  power  points  to  the  need  for  new 
laws  to  deal  with  a  new  degree  of  irre- 
sponsibility on  the  part  of  union  leaders. 

I  say  the  President  must  take  action 

todfty* 

This  is  not  the  only  instance  that  has 
prevailed  so  far.  Other  Government 
agencies  charged  with  settling  labor 
problems  have  been  dragging  their  feet. 
The  evidence  Is  strong  that  they  have 
been  dragging  their  feet  with  at  least 
tacit  support  from  the  White  House. 

One  of  the  major  producers  of  copper. 
Kennecott.  which  has  substantial  pro- 
duction in  my  State,  filed  a  charge  with 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  on 
October   18.   1967.  Case  Na   27^B-453 
filed  in  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah.  In  this 
particular   case  the   company   charged 
the  unions  with  two  specific  unfair  labor 
practices  under  section  8(b)  (3)  of  Taft- 
Hartley  which  makes  it  an  unfair  labor 
practice  for  unions  to  refuse  to  bargain. 
First  they  said  the  unions  are  seeking 
to  unilaterally  change  the   bargaining 
unit  For  example,  management  may  not 
simply  say.  "I  will  no  longer  bargaUi 
with  all  the  workers  in  my  machine  shop, 
I  will  just  bargain  with  the  lathe  opera- 
tors "  Doing  something  like  that  could 
constitute  an  unfair  labor  practice  for  an 
employer  where  the  union  has  been  certi- 
fied by  the  Board.  , 
Second,  the  company  said  the  union  s 
Insistence  upon  companywide  bargain- 
ing, even  though  it  was  a  nonmandatory 
condition,  constituted  a  refusal  to  bar- 
gain If  it  is  a  refusal  to  bargain,  then  the 
union  is  guilty  of  an  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice.                                              ,        ,. 

Normally,  the  Investigation  of  such  a 
complaint  takes  about  60  days.  During 
this  time  the  NLRB  as  General  Counsel 
either  dismisses  the  case  or  files  a  com- 
plaint before  the  Board.  Four  months 
have  elapsed,  and  the  General  Counsel  s 
office  is  stm  "studying"  the  case. 

Mr  President.  I  submit  that  such  an 
exhaustive  "study"  would  not  be  required 
If  this  were  a  complaint  against  a  com- 
pany, or  if  the  President  did  not  have  a 
personal  Interest  in  the  case  on  the  side 
of  the  unions. 

Why  do  I  say  he  has  such  a  personal 
Interest?  Listen  to  these  words  uttered 
by  AFL-CIO  President  George  Meany 
last  week  in  Bal  Harbour.  Fla.: 

The  Presidents  record  Is,  and  I  quote, 
•equal  to  or  better  than  the  first  four  years 
of  the  Roosevelt  Administration.'  Frankly.  I 
consider  It  even  better  for  u». 


President  indicates  that  our  Chief  Exec- 
utive Is  locked  in  with  big  labor,  at  least 
until  after  the  elections. 

If  the  NLRB  had  handled  this  case 
within  its  normal  pattern,  we  well  might 
have  had  a  settlement  by  this  time.  I 
think  the  President  should  take  his  re- 
straining hand  off  the  NLRB  and  at  least 
let  us  have  a  decision.  Perhaps  some 
progress  can  then  be  made. 

Mr  President,  the  temper  of  the  Na- 
tion is  rising.  An  outpouring  of  public 
Indignation  is  about  to  come  to  pass,  in 
connection  with  this  labor  stoppage,  that 
has  heretofore  been  unparalleled.  And 
the  public  has  every  reason  to  be  mad. 
When  will  the  administration  wake  up 
to  this  naked  abuse  of  union  power  that 
threatens  to  undermine  the  very  foun- 
dation of  liberty? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  letters,  telegrams, 
articles,  and  editorials  to  which  I  have 
i-eferred  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


It  is  clear  to  even  the  most  unsophisti- 
cated observer  that  the  President  has 
done  everything  in  his  Ppwer  to  ball  out 
the  big  unions— and  he  is  still  following 
that  course  even  to  the  detriment  of  the 
Nation.  Mr.  Meany's  effusive  praise  of  the 


ILA  Calls  Boycott  of  Copper  Imports 
Miami  Beach,  Fla.,  February  22.— A  long- 
shoremen's boycott  against  multUnllUon 
dollar  imports  of  foreign  copper  was  an- 
nounced today  m  a  mounting  AFL-CIO  cam- 
paign to  aid  60,000  US.  copper  strikers. 

At  the  same  time,  AFI^CIO  president 
George  Meany  announced  a  major  financial 
campaign  among  all  63flOO  affiliated  locals 
to  "adopt  a  copper  striker."  It  U  the  first 
such  effort  to  enlist  virtually  the  entire  labor 
movement  In  a  stelke  In  some  40  years. 
Meany  said. 

The  pledge  to  boycott  all  copper  shipments 
was  made  In  a  telegram  to  copper  strike 
leader  Joseph  P.  Molony. 

"The  International  Longshoremen  have 
decided  In  the  Interest  of  helping  their  fel- 
low trade  unionists  on  strike  against  the 
copper  companies  to  refuse  to  handle  all 
Imports  and  exports  of  copper  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,"  said  president  Thomas 
W.  Gleason  of  the  International  Longshore- 
men's Association. 

Secretary  of  Labor  W.  Wlllard  Wlrtz,  here 
to  talk  with  AFL-CIO  leaders,  said  earlier 
that  copper  Imports  amount  to  $2  million  to 
«3  million  a  day  since  the  seven-month-old 
strike  halted  most  U.S.  production. 

( The  strike,  now  shaping  up  as  the  biggest 
labor-management  confrontation  of  the  dec- 
ade, has  broxight  domesUc  copper  production 
to  a  standstill.  Substantial  supplies  have 
been  Imported.  Including  some  from  foreign 
subsidiaries  of  American  firms,  but  It  costs 
twice  as  much.  The  Inclusion  of  Canada  In 
the  ILA  restriction  apparently  was  designed 
to  prevent  U.S.  importers  from  bringing 
copper  tn  from  Canada.] 

Gleason.  in  a  boycott  against  shipment  of 
U.S.  wheat  to  Russia  several  years  ago. 
showed  the  power  of  his  \inlon  to  halt  the 
loading  or  unloading  of  any  cargo  at  East 
and  Gulf  coast  ports. 

Most  copper  Import*  have  been  coming 
Into  U.S.  ports  from  South  America. 

Wlrtz  earlier  said  the  Federal  Government 
planned  no  fxirther  Intervention  In  the  bit- 
ter copper  strike,  but  a  boycott  that  shut  off 
foreign  supplies  might  force  the  Johnson 
Administration's  hand. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  26,  1988] 
Copper  Emergency? 
The  Government  cannot  stand  by  and  al- 
low the  International   Longshoremen's  As- 
sociation to  embargo  shipments  of  copper  in 


order  to  aid  the  strikers  who  have  kept  the 
domestic  copper  Industry  Idle  for  seven 
months.  It  Is  ttue  that  40,000  tons  of  refined 
copper  are  being  Imported  monthly  to  relieve 
the  sharp  draw-down  of  the  American  stock- 
pile. But  this  seems  to  be  essential  to  avoid 
a  dangerous  shortage  In  time  of  war.  It  Is  not 
the  prerogative  of  the  ILA  or  any  other  labor 
union  to  tell  the  Government  that  It  may  not 
Import  necessities  In  times  of  emergency.  In- 
deed, It  Is  not  the  right  of  organized  labor  to 
set  Government  trade  policies  In  the  beet  of 
times. 

If  the  situation  Is  not  yet  critical.  It  Is  not 
far  from  being  so.  The  national  objective  Is 
a  copper  supply  of  775,000  tons  on  hand  and 
In  the  stockpile.  At  present  the  stockpile  Is 
down  to  284.000  tons,  and  some  of  this  must 
be  released  to  the  mints.  Because  of  the 
shortage  the  price  of  copper  has  skyrocketed 
from  38  cents  about  the  time  the  strike  be- 
gan to  70  cents  or  more  today,  and  the  high- 
er prices  will  certainly  be  reflected  In  the  cost 
of  military  supplies. 

The  outlook  Is  the  more  gloomy  because 
the  unions  In  the  copper  industry  have 
turned  down  a  reasonable  bargaining  pro- 
posal from  the  President's  panel  which  In- 
vestigated the  dispute.  The  panel  and  two 
Cabinet  members  asked  that  bargaining  be- 
gin Immediately  within  three  separate  units: 

(1)  Copper  mining,  smelting  and   refining; 

(2)  Units  producing  other  non-ferrous 
metals;  and  (3)  Copper  wire  and  cable  and 
brass  fabrication.  Certainly  this  was  a  sub- 
stantial concession  to  the  union  demand  for 
company-wide  bargaining,  and  It  Is  most  un- 
fortunate that  It  was  not  made  a  basis  for 
serloug  bargaining. 

In  the  circumstances,  the  President  may 
soon  have  no  alternative  to  Invocation  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  Inadequate  though  It  Is, 
that  law  can  terminate  a  walkout  for  80  days 
when  the  national  health  or  safety  Is  Im- 
periled. With  the  ILA  disposed  to  throw  Its 
weight  around  In  reckless  disregard  of  the 
national  Interest,  Taft-Hartley  may  well  be 
the  only  feasible  answer. 


Meant  Heightens  Johnson  Praise — Terms 

Record     Better     Than     Roosevelt's     in 

1932-36 

(By  David  R.  Jones) 

Bal  Harbour.  Fla.,  February  21. — George 
Meany  said  today  that  the  first  four  years  of 
the  Johnson  Administration  had  been  better 
for  organized  labor  than  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt's Initial  term. 

The  president  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial  Organi- 
zations made  the  remark  as  he  continued  to 
raise  ever  higher  his  praise  for  President 
Johnson  In  advance  of  what  the  labor  move- 
ment believes  will  be  a  crucial  election. 

Mr.  Meany.  saying  that  the  election  this 
year  would  be  "quite  clearly  a  choice  between 
liberalism  and  conservatism,"  called  the 
President's  record  "equal  to  or  better  than 
the  first  four  years  of  the  Roosevelt  Admin- 
istration." 

"Frankly,  I  consider  It  even  better  for  us, 

he  said. 

He  made  the  remarks  In  a  closed  meeting 
of  the  administrative  committee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Political  Education,  the  political 
arm  of  the  A.F.L.-C.I.O. 

NEW    DEAL    RECALLED 

Mr.  Meany  In  the  past  has  compared  Mr. 
Johnson's  record  favorably  with  the  Roose- 
velt years  of  1932  through  1936.  But  federa- 
tion spokesman  who  briefed  reporters  on  Mr. 
Meany's  remarks  said  that  he  had  never 
gone  quite  so  far  as  he  did  today. 

The  first  four  years  of  the  Roosevelt  Ad- 
ministration Included  New  Deal  social  legls- 
laUon  and  the  passage  of  the  Wagner  Act  In 
1935.  That  law  gave  labor  unions  their  basic 
rights  to  organize  and  bargain  collectively 
with  employers. 

Organized  labor  In  the  last  couple  of  years 


has  not  done  notably  well  getting  Its  spteclal 
interest  labor  bills  through  Congress,  except 
for  an  Increase  In  the  minimum  wage. 

Mr.  Meany's  praise  was  directed  mainly  at 
Mr.  Johnson's  broader  social  programs  In 
such  fields  as  education,  poverty,  civil  rights, 
urban  affairs  and  health. 

Alexander  E.  Barkan,  the  COPE  director, 
said  at  the  meeting  at  the  Americana  Hotel 
that  he  saw  "solid  evidence"  of  much  more 
political  Interest  among  union  officials  In  the 
first  two  of  14  regional  COPE  meetings  than 
in  prior  years. 

The  committee  leaders  were  shown  a  30- 
mlnute  color  film  In  which  President  John- 
son and  Mr.  Meany  discussed  major  election 
Issues  and  expressed  mutual  admiration.  The 
film  was  made  last  month  at  the  White 
House,  and  prints  will  be  sold  to  interested 
local  unions  for  $40.  or  $49  below  cost. 


New  Orleans,  La.. 

February  22.  1968. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
Tlie  President, 
The  White  Hotise, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Mr.  President:  The  time  Is  past  due  lo 
take  the  obvious  corrective  steps  in  the 
Copper  Strike.  I  don't  know  how  much 
longer  It  will  take  before  you  and  our  other 
political  leaders  will  drop  the  coddling  and 
diplomatic  waltzing  with  Union  bosses.  The 
situation,  which  is  so  strongly  evidenced  In 
this  disgraceful  strike,  and  blatant  refusal 
to  consider  your  Investigating  committee's 
recommendations  to  negotiate  contracts  on 
a  broad  area  basis,  is  glaring  proof  of  the 
sad  state  our  nation  has  reached  with  abject 
tolerance  of  labor  unions. 

The  action  needed  Is  clear.  /  strongly 
recommend  that  you  invoke  measures  to 
force  an  immediate  return  to  work  in  the 
copper  industry.  The  time  Is  at  least  four 
months  overdue.  Our  country  cannot  tolerate 
this  condition  any  longer.  Furthermore,  with 
this  concrete  example  of  complete  disregard 
of  personal  and  governmental  needs  In  a 
semi-war  state,  you  should  Immediately  ex- 
amine all  laws  pertinent  to  the  excessive 
and  monopolistic  growth  of  Unionism  to  a 
degree  wherein  individual  liberties  and  rights 
have  been  so  compltely  eroded.  You  should 
examine  the  devastating  pro-labor  National 
Labor  Relation  Board  and  Implement 
measures  to  correct  many  of  their  rulings 
which  have  created  this  despotic  monster: 
1.)  A  monster  that  virtually  controls  price 
by  closing  one  segment  of  a  national  Indus- 
try down. 

2.)  Stops  national  rail  or  truck  movement 
to  a  degree  wherein  segments  of  the  popula- 
tion could  virtually  starve,  or  be  deprived 
of  essential  fuels,  etc. 

3.)  Virtually  control  the  election  of  state 
or  federal  representatives. 

4.)  Control  an  industry,  a  business,  etc. 
Insofar  as  Its  ability  to  survive  In  a  competi- 
tive society. 

Please  stop  the  ridiculous  debates  about 
monopolies  In  industry.  You've  got  a  bigger 
monopoly  in  Unions.  Unions  can  influence  a 
greater  segment  of  our  American  way  of  life 
than  a  price  of  a  product  or  commodity. 

I  sincerely  urge  that  you  take  strong  hold 
of  the  reins  entrusted  In  your  hands  and 
redirect  this  cancerous  condition — disguised 
as  a  "Union  of  Labor".  When  such  power  Is 
entrusted  In  any  Individual  or  group— it 
borders  on  demagogy.  This  nation  was 
foimded  on  the  abolition  of  such  injustices. 
I  am  submitting  a  copy  of  this  letter  to 
the  Senators  and  Representatives  of  Arizona 
and  Louisiana— vrtth  my  specific  request  that 
they  bend  their  full  effort  and  support  in 
correcting  the  Ills  of  Unionism.  This  matter 
Is  even  far  more  urgent  than  your  desegre- 
gation and/or  Great  Society  Issues. 
Respectfully  yours. 

A.  T.  Shukas. 
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N«W    BBtJNSWICK.    N.J.. 

febrttary  23.  196S. 

Hon.  P*m.  J   Fanktn. 

VS.    Senator    from    ArUona.    Senate    Office 
Building,  Washington.  DC: 

In  the  iMi  twenty-four  hour*,  two  major 
developments  have  occurred  to  m»ke  the 
copper  Btrlke  an  even  more  crtUcal  threat  to 
the  welfare  of  the  NaUon  In  view  of  these 
developmenta.  I  urge  you  to  prevail  upon  the 
President  to  take  all  neceaaary  action  to  bring 
thla  dUpute  to  an  immediate  settlement. 
The  announcement  ihU  morning  that  addi- 
tional efforte  by  labor  to  prohibit  shipment* 
of  copper  from  abroad  to  enter  thla  country 
means  that  all  copper  suppUea  will  vlrtuaUy 
be  cut  o«r.  since  foreign  copper  haa  been  the 
chief  source  of  supply  during  thU  crlUcal 
period.  - 

With  the  intended  call  to  active  duty  of 
some  50.000  reservists,  there  arises  an  im- 
portant question:  What  are  these  men  going 
to  use  to  Are  their  weapons  If  all  copper  is 
cut  on?  Surely  if  there  ever  wa*  a  moment 
of  crisis  for  presidential  action,  that  moment 

Is  now.  _,         .  .,_„ 

I  need  not  emphasise  the  devastating 
effecu  the  copper  strike  has  had  on  this 
Nauon  The  balance  of  payment  sltuatlc^ 
suffering  at  the  rate  of  $2,000,000  to  W.OOO.OOO 
a  day;  unemployment,  with  thousands  of 
Americana  affected  In  the  Rarltan  Valley  area 
of  Ne*  Jere«y  alone;  a  staggering  effect  of 
the  strike  in  the  five  western  copper  pro- 
ducing States.  .♦-w. 
The  President  must  take  action.  The  stiixe 
impact  on  the  economic  well  being  on  ure 
of  the  enure  Nation  haa  been  allowed  to  con- 
tinue too  long. 

Cabl  S.  MBNon. 
Chairman  of  the  Board  and  President, 
Triangle  Conduit   <t   Cable  Co. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader.  J  ^  T 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  listened  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  with  great  Interest  and 
c'reat  respect.  There  are  some  questions 
i  would  like  to  raise,  however,  and  some 
comments  which  I  would  like  to  make. 

As  far  as  the  NLRB  is  concerned  In  the 
Kennecott  case,  it  is  my  Impression  that 
the  President  is  not  holding  up  that  de- 
cision but  that  it  is  the  NLRB  itself 
which  is  doing  so. 

As  far  as  the  President  playmg  into  the 
hands  of  international  Communist  in- 
terests and  the  Associated  Press  dispatch 
which  stated : 

British  and  continental  Europe  operation* 
have  been  buying  substantUl  tonnages  of 
copper  from  East  Germany  and  the  Soviet 
Union  to  replace  supplies  they  have  shipped 
to  the  United  States  to  take  advantage  of 
high  copper  prices  there  during  lu  7-month 
copper  strike. 


I  should  point  out  that  East  Germany 
produces  practically  nothing  in  the  way 

of  copper.  ^    c        » 

I  have  no  figures  as  to  what  the  Soviet 
Union  has.  I  do  not  think  it  is  too  sub- 
sUntial  However,  as  the  Senator  indi- 
cates himself  in  the  first  paragraph  on 
page  2.  the  larger  part  of  the  imports 
have  come  from  places  like  Chile.  Zam- 
bia   Australia,  and  Canada,  as  well. 

The  Senator  also  raises  the  question 
with  respect  to  Taft-Hartley  and  it  is  a 
question  which  he  has  been  consistently 
raising  since  the  start  of  the  strike.  The 
informaUon  which  the  administration 
has  given  me.  and  this  bears  out  what 
the  Senator  has  said,  is  that  there  are 
only    certain    conditions    under    which 


Taft-Hartley  can  be  Invoked,  and  they 
have  to  do  with  a  national  emergency. 
I  understand  the  Government  at  the 
present  time  is  getUng  all  the  copper  It 
needs  by  paying  a  very  high  price  for  it. 
far  above  the  38  cent*  that  was  the  price 
before  the  strike.  Furthermore,  the  Gov- 
ernment has  259,000  tons  of  copper— I 
do  not  know  whether  they  are  long  or 
short  tons— in  the  strategic  stockpile. 

As  far  as  the  Taft  Hartley  Act  is  con- 
cerned, if  it  had  been  invoked  in  the  be- 
ginning I  think  it  would  have  been  more 
effective  then  than  now.  but  that  is  a 
decision  which  the  President  would 
make  I  make  that  sUtement  because  of 
the  fact  that  the  companies  will  have  to 
dewater  the  sumps  in  the  shaft  mines, 
retlmber.  take  care  of  falling  rock,  and 
do  other  work  to  get  the  shaft  mines  in 
operation.  That  would  Uke  some  time. 
Less  time  would  be  required  in  open  pits 
in  States  such  as  Utah.  Nevada,  and 
Montana.  We  might  well  face  a  situa- 
tion, however,  at  the  end  of  80  days 
where  no  settlement  had  been  reached 
and  where  the  strike  would  again  re- 
sume. 

I  do  not  think  the  President  should  be 
accused  of  inaction  because  he  has  been 
guided  largely  by  his  Secretary  of  Labor 
and  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  he  has 
depended  on  them  for  advice  and  coun- 

I  must  admit  I  have  been  to  see  the 
President.  I  have  written  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  I  have  telegraphed  the  Presi- 
dent to  see  if  he  would  not  do  something 
to  bring  about  an  end  to  this  terrible 
strike  which  has  lasted  so  long  now.  and 
is  going  into  the  eighth  month,  and 
there  is  no  end  In  sight. 

I  wish  to  read  a  telegram  which  I  sent 
to  the  President  a  week  ago  Sunday: 

PntnamT  17.  1968. 
Hon.  Ltmoon  B.  Johnson. 
The  President. 
The  White  House. 
Washington.  D.C. 

DtAa  Ma.  PaksmENx:  I  am  sorely  dUap- 
polnted  and  disturbed  that  the  White 
House  mediation  panel  seems  to  have  failed 
in  Its  efforts  to  settle  the  seven  months  old 
copper  strike  It  appears  that  both  sides  the 
union  and  companies  have  arrived  at  an 
Impasse  and  are  still  operating  on  an  arms 
length  basis  and  as  It  Is  my  understanding 
that  there  is  no  poaslblUty  of  other  direct 
Government  Intervention,  that  the  Issue 
must  now  be  carried  a  step  further.  I  would 
most  respectfully  request  that  If  the  panel 
in  fact  has  failed  to  make  progress  towards  a 
settlement,  that  you  give  serious  and  per- 
sonal consideration  to  calUng  the  two  aides 
together,  lock  them  up  In  a  room  and  keep 
them  there  until  a  settlement  la  achieved. 
I  make  this  request  because  of  the  hunger, 
dlstreafc  and  hardship  facing  over  ten  thou- 
sand miners  and  smeltermen  and  their  fami- 
lies In  Montana  alone  as  well  as  others  In  the 
BockjwMountaln  States.  Seven  months  U  too 
long  f*  any  kind  of  strike.  This  matter  must 
be  met  head  on.  The  companies  and  union* 
must  be  brought  together  and  they  both 
must  get  down  to  bedrock  and  engage  in 
serious  free  collective  bargaining. 

Sincerely  and  respectfully  yours. 
Mike   ManstizU), 
Majority  Leader.  U.S.  Senate. 


I  omitted  one  thing.  If  he  will  get  them 
In  a  room  he  should  not  only  lock  the 
door  on  them  untU  they  arrive  at  a  settle- 
ment, but  he  should  throw  away  the  key, 
as  well.  The  time  for  action  Is  now. 


I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona  for  his  unfailing  and  un- 
flagging interest  in  this  strike  which 
cannot  continue  and  which  must  be 
faced  up  to  now  before  it  is  too  late. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  have  great  admiration 
for  the  distinguished  majority  leader.  I 
commend  him  for  the  excellent  effort  he 
made  to  bring  the  strike  to  the  attention 
of  Congress. 

As  far  as  the  NLRB  is  concerned,  I 
believe  the  record  speaks  for  itself.  This 
is  my  opinion,  and  I  feel  I  am  Justified  In 
making  that  evaluation. 

As  far  as  copper  coming  from  sources 
through  East  Germany,  this  is  different 
than  coming  from  sources  in  East 
Germany.  I  feel  that  the  copper  was 
possibly  produced  in  other  areas — maybe 
the  Soviet  Union  itself — but  it  did  come 
through  East  Germany. 

As  far  as  the  invocation  of  Taft- 
Hartley  is  concerned,  I  would  say  that  all 
the  28  times  It  has  been  invoked,  there 
were  less  compelling  circumstances 
affecting  this  Nation  than  are  now  in- 
volved m  the  copper  strike  today. 

If  we  evaluate  what  has  taken  place  as 
a  result  of  tills  copper  strike  under  a  war 
condition,  without  the  tremendous  im- 
pact on  the  balance  of  payments,  it  is  still 
tremendously  important  that  we  have 
the  strike  settled. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield. 
Mr.   MURPHY.  Is  it  not  mandatory 
under  certain  conditions  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  be  im- 

POSCil? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  would  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  California  that 
it  is  the  decision  of  the  President.  I  feel 
in  this  instance  that  the  problems  that 
have  been  invoked  by  not  having  the 
Taft-Hartley  provisions  come  about  have 
been  extremely  serious.  If  I  had  a  de- 
cision to  make,  it  would  be  different  than 
the  one  that  has  been  made. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  imderstand  this  de- 
cision is  in  the  discretion  of  the  President 
Mr.  FANNIN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.   MURPHY.   Has  not  this  copper 
strike  had  a  bad  effect  on  our  balance- 
of -payments  situation? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  It  has.  On  the  basis  of 
the  information  furnished  to  me,  I  would 
say  the  effect  is  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $750,000  to  $1  billion  a  year 
on  our  balance  of  payments. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Would  it  not  be  con- 
sistent to  invoke  Taft-Hartley  and  try  to 
use  that  machinery  to  get  this  strike  over 
as  quickly  as  possible? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  The  Senator  is  correct.  I 
have  entreated  the  President  to  invoke 
Taft-Hartley. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator  may 
continue  for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

If  you  take  the  number  of  pounds  of 
copper  available  in  our  inventory  and  be- 
ing mined,  and  the  number  of  pounds 
needed  you  might  come  up  with  a  figure 
and  say,  "Here  is  enough  copper."  That 


would  be  like  saying  there  is  enough 
candy  to  feed  aU  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try but  nothing  else  for  them  to  eat.  In 
other  words,  it  is  not  the  amount  cop- 
per but  the  types  of  copper  which  are 
significant.  There  are  certain  types  of 
which  we  are  very  short.  From  informa- 
tion furnished,  which  I  have  placed  in 
the  RECORD,  there  is  a  great  shortage  of 
certain  types  of  copper  which  affects  the 
national  defense  effort. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  yield? 
Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield. 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  Is  it  not  true  that 
because  of  this  strike,  more  and  more 
industries  are  turning  to  substitute  mar- 
kets—markets that  ordinarily  would  be- 
long to  the  copper  industry  and,  histori- 
cally, have  long  belonged  to  the  Industry 
and  are  now  in  danger  of  being  lost,  and 
lost  permanently? 

Mr  FANNIN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Not  only  that  but  also  the  long-term 
detrimental  effect  must  be  considered. 
Many  foreign  countries  are  now  develop- 
ing increased  resources  and  an  ability 
to  mine  copper  and  place  their  copper  in 
competition  with  ours.  Moreover,  proc- 
essing plants  in  many  other  countries 
are  being  developed  to  the  point  that  they 
wiU  be  a  greater  competitive  factor, 
which  will  also  be  detrimental  to  copper 
mining  in  the  United  States. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  And  they  are  doing 
it  at  very  high  prices:  is  that  not  correct? 
Mr.  FANNIN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
The  price  which  I  have  quoted  is  around 
70  cents  a  pound,  whereas  when  the  strike 
began  it  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  38 
cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  yield? 
Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield. 
Mr  GRIFFIN.  I  Join  In  commending 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona 
for  the  forthright  and  courageous  lead- 
ership he  has  been  providing  in  the  dis- 
cussions on  this  aU-important  issue. 

I  should  like  to  place  in  the  Record  a 
letter  on  this  matter,  dated  November  22, 
1967.  which  I  addressed  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  The  letter  points 
out  that  the  80-day  injunction  provision 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  was  avaUable  to 
him  at  that  time  in  connection  with  the 
copper  strike,  and  the  letter  urged  him 
to  invoke  it. 

In  reply.  I  received  a  letter  dated  De- 
cember 8.  1967.  not  from  the  President, 
not  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  but  from 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor.  Thomas 
R.  Donahue.  Mr.  Donahue  responded  in 
part: 

Tou  may  be  certain  that  If  tlifi  present 
dUpute  should  continue  so  as  to  create  a 
crisis  of  the  dimensions  contemplated  by 
Congress  In  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  the  Preel- 
dent  will  take  appropriate  action. 

Mr.  Donahue's  reply  was  dated  quite 
some  time  ago.  Today,  we  are  faced  with 
legislation  to  remove  the  gold  cover.  We 
see  our  balance-of-payments  deficit  be- 
coming more  and  more  of  a  serious 
problem.  The  copper  strike  is  going  on 
and  on  and  on.  We  are  importing  copper 
to  meet  our  wartime  needs.  The  war  in 
Vietnam  goes  on  and  on  and  grows  more 
serious.  Mr.  President,  if  aU  these  things 
do  not  point  to  a  national  emergency, 


then  I  cannot  Imagine  what  would  con- 
stitute a  national  emergency. 

Even  though  I  can  report  that  a  part 
of  the  copper  strike  which  was  taking 
place  in  my  State  has  been  settled.  I 
continued  to  be  concerned  about  the 
effect  of  this  strike  on  the  Nation  as  a 
whole.  I  certainly  hope,  as  a  result  of 
the  leadership  which  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  is  providing,  that  the  President 
will  take  a  new  look  and  will  move  for- 
ward  to  use  the  emergency  powers  avail- 
able under  Taft-Hartley. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  certainly  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan, 
who  we  all  know  is  a  capable  and  know- 
ledgeable man  in  labor  affairs,  one  of 
the  leaders  in  this  body  and  formerly 
leader  in  the  other  body. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  the  two  let- 
ters to  which  I  have  just  referred  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  l)eing  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 

as  follows:  novembek  22.  1967. 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 

The  White  House, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Dear   Mb.   President:  As   you   are   aware. 

the  nationwide  copper  strike  will  enter  Its 

sixth    month    on    December    15.    1967.    This 

strike  has  shut  down  ninety  percent  of  the 
copper  industry  and  has  Idled  40.000  to 
50,000  workers. 

Many  copper  consumers  have  been  forced 
to  suspend  operations,  and  many  others  are 
seeking— and  finding— alternative  sources  of 
supply  or  satisfactory  substitutes  for  the 
metal.  Thus,  the  strike  Is  severely  disrupting 
production  In  key  Industries.  Including  In- 
dustries essential  to  the  national  defense  ef- 
fort. Also.  It  may  be  causing  irreparable  In- 
Jury  to  our  domestic  copper  Industry. 

Helpless     Individual     workers     and     their 

families  are  suffering  Intolerable  hardships. 

These  conditions  threaten  to  Imperil  the 

national   health  and  safety.   They  must   be 

I  therefore  urge  that  you  exercise  the  au- 
thority vested  In  you  by  section  206  of  the 
Labor  Management  Relations  Act.  1947 
(Taft-Hartley)  to  appoint  a  board  of  inquiry 
and.  if  the  board's  report  so  indicates,  to 
direct  the  Attorney  General  to  seek  a  statu- 
tory injunction  of  the  strike. 

I  further  urge  that  you  call  upon  the  par- 
ties involved  In  the  dispute  to  work  earnestly 
towards  a  fair  settlement  of  the  Issues,  to 
assure  that  upon  dissolution  of  the  injunc- 
tion we  will  not  witness  a  resumption  of  the 
extreme  conditions  which  made  it  necessary. 

I  believe  that  such  action  on  your  part  has 
become  a  matter  of  prime  national  concern 
and  must  not  be  delayed. 

With  best  wishes  and  my  kind  regards,  i 

am. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Robert  P.  Griffin, 

U.S.  Senator. 


by  Industry  as  well  as  employees  and  their 
families  as  a  result  of  this  dispute.  We  are  at- 
tempting In  various  ways  to  bring  about  a 
settlement  which  would  lead  to  a  resumption 
of  operations.  The  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  has  been  working  with 
the  parties  since  the  beginning  of  the  dis- 
pute in  a  continuing  effort  to  encourage 
u  resolution  of  the  Issues  Involved.  In  addi- 
tion, a  special  panel  of  federal  mediators  has 
made  continuing  attempts  to  assist  the  par- 
ties in  reaching  agreement.  Similar  efforts 
were  made  by  the  governors  of  several  of 
the  affected  states,  as  well  as  by  high-level 
administration  officials. 

You  may  be  certain  that  If  the  present  dis- 
pute should  continue  so  as  to  create  a  crisis 
of  the  dimensions  contemplated  by  Congress 
in  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  the  President  wlU 
take  appropriate  action. 
Sincerely. 

Thomas  R.  Donahde. 
AssUtant  Secretary  of  Labor. 


Mr.  FANNIN.    Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor. 


U.S.  Department  op  Labor, 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary, 

Washington. 

Hon.  Robert  P.  Griffin, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Griffin:  President  Johnson 
has  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  Novem- 
ber 22  1967,  concerning  the  nationwide  cop- 
per strikes.  You  ask  the  President  to  invoke 
the  national  emergency  provisions  of  the 
Taft-HarUey  Act  and  to  urge  the  parties  to 
work  toward  a  timely  and  equitable  settle- 
ment of  the  dispute. 

As  you  know,  the  administration  U  deeply 
concerned   over   the    hardships   experienced 


TESTIMONY  OF  EDWARD  W.  COOK. 
OF  MEMPHIS.  BEFORE  JOINT 
ECONOMIC  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  imder  the  able 
leadership  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire]  and 
Representative  Curtis,  of  Missouri, 
has  just  concluded  its  armual  hearings 
on  the  President's  economic  report  and 
the  report  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers.  The  record  that  has  been  care- 
fully and  imaginatively  built  up  will  be 
of  particular  importance  to  us  in  a  year 
that  could  hold  severe  economic  disrup- 
tions. 

Among  the  dozen  or  so  witnesses  that 
have  been  heard  by  the  committee  is 
Edward  W.  Cook  of  Memphis.  Mr.  Cook, 
a  prominent  figure  in  local  government 
and  widely   respected   in   the  business 
community,  warned  on  Monday  of  last 
week  against  hasty  or  unwise  actions  that 
might  well   worsen  the  already   grave 
position  in  which  this  coimtry  finds  itself 
among  the  trading  nations  of  the  world. 
Mr.  Cook  is  frank  in  stating  what  he 
believes  to  be  the  failure  of  the  United 
States   during   the   Kennedy   round   to 
achieve  any  meaningful  advances  in  ag- 
ricultural provisions.  In  fact,  Mr.  Cook 
alleges    that    the    International    Grain 
Agreement,  which  grew  out  of  the  Ken- 
nedy round  and  which  is  now  pending 
before  the  Senate,  represents  a  grievous 
step  backward  from  the  goal  of  ever- 
freer  trade  that  has  been  so  loudly  and 
so  often  embraced  by  this  Nation.  He 
sees  the  IGA  as  raising  wheat  prices  to 
a  level  that  greatly  exceeds  the  level  they 
would  reach  if  gradually  permitted  to 
do  so  within  a  relatively  free  market 
system.  As  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  put  it  week  before  last  in 
testimony  before  the  same  committee, 
the  IGA  "tends  to  legitimize  trade  re- 
strictions." 

Mr.  Cook  also  takes  a  look  at  the  pos- 
sibility of  using  export  tax  rebates,  a 
questionable  tool  to  be  employed  at  a 
time  when  there  is  much  national  con- 
cern over  Government  subsidies  abroad. 
If  the  tax  laws  must  be  used  to  encour- 
age trade  in  a  world  market  priced  too 
low  for  American  goods,  Mr.  Cook  sug- 
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gests  that  we  take  a  close  look  at  some 
sort  of  -tax  forgiveness"  on  export  earn- 
ings. ^,  , 

Mr.  President.  Mr.  Cook  s  testimony  Is 
brief  and  clear.  It  treats  matters  that  are 
of  immediate  strategic  significance  to 
Congress  and  the  Nation.  I  commend 
it  to  the  Senate  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sUte- 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATTMINT  BEFOa*  THE  JOINT  ECONOMIC 
COMMITTSE  OT  THE  U.S.  CON0«E8S,  FEBEU- 
ART    19.    1968 

Mr  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee. I  am  Edward  W.  Cook.  President  of 
Cook  and  Co.  of  Memphis.  Tennessee.  Our 
company  is  specialized  In  the  export  of  U.S. 
agricultural  commodities,  primarily  wheat, 
cotton,  feed  grains  and  soybeans. 

Elliot  Janeway  in  his  recent  book.  The 
Economics  of  Crisis,  wrote.  The  double  base 
on  which  the  American  economy  stands, 
combining  world  leadership  in  farm  pro- 
duction with  world  leadership  In  Industrial 
production,  has  from  the  beginning  given  It 
a  distinctive  advantage  in  world  competi- 
tion." 

Without  going  into  great  detail  let  me 
further  dramatize  the  importance  to  U.S. 
agriculture  of  world  trade  by  quoting  from 
a  synopsis  of  "Agricultural  Trade  and 
Trade  Policy."  by  Oscar  Zaglltz.  published  by 
the  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Food 
and  Fiber  In  August  1967; 

••  (1 )  US.  agriculture  Is  one  of  the  Nation s 
largest  export  industries.  The  degree  to 
which  It  can  use  Its  resources  depends  on  the 
extent  to  which  it  can  supplement  Its  do- 
mestic sales  by  sales  In  foreign  markets. 

■•(2)  Its  dependence  on  exports  has  In- 
creased since  World  War  II  because,  stimu- 
lated by  technological  progress  and  structu- 
ral Improvements.  Its  producUve  capacity 
has  grown  faster  than  domestic  demand  for 
Its  products. 

"(3)  A  major  expansion  of  U.S.  agricul- 
tural exports  was  achieved  after  World  War 
n  and  particularly  during  the  last  dozen  of 
years.  Food  aid  has  been  an  important  for- 
eign ouUet  for  U.S.  agriculture  in  the  post- 
war period.  But  the  great  expansion  In  its 
exports  had  Its  basis  In  the  growth  of  for- 
eign countries'  commercial  Import  of  agricul- 
tural products. 

"(4)  Full  use  of  the  resources  of  U.S.  agri- 
culture will  require  further  expansion  of  Its 
exports.  This  wUl  also  be  in  the  interest  of 
our  Nation:  and  It  wUl  be  helpful  In  Im- 
proving the  U.S.  balance  of  paymenu. 

••(5)  The  future  prospects  for  the  agricul- 
tural exports  depend  largely  on  our  foreign 
trade  policy.  In  view  of  the  frequent  calls 
from  somt  sectors  of  the  U.S.  economy,  and 
also  from  some  agricultural  sectors,  for  more 
protection.  American  agriculture  must  not 
forget  that  the  splrallng  protectionism  In 
the  period  alter  World  War  I.  which  culmi- 
nated in  the  beggar  my  neighbor"  policies 
of  the  Depression,  played  a  decisive  role  In 
the  decline  of  the  agrlcultxiral  exporU  dur- 
ing the  late  Twenties  and  early  Thirties  and 
In  the  collapse  of  agricultural  prices  which 
resulted,  and  which  brought  distress  to  many 
thousands  of  farmers  In  all  paru  of  the 
United  States.  Government  price  supports 
and  other  governmental  measures,  under 
such  conditions,  could  not  do  more  than 
mitigate  the  distress." 

These  observations  by  Dr.  Zaglltz  have 
greater  relevance  today  than  when  they  were 
written — only  a  few  months  ago.  Our  Inter- 
national balance  of  payments  has  worsened. 
Protectionism  In  the  form  of  higher  tariffs 
and  Import  quotas  Is  once  again  being  vocif- 
erously sought  by  many  segments  of  the 
American  economy,  and  there  are  signs  that 
such  policies  could  rapidly  spread  to  many 


countries   that  are   Imporunt   markets   for 
American    goods,    particularly    agricultural 

commodities  

The  Kennedy  Bound  of  GATT  negotiations 
failed  to  make  any  new  significant  progress 
toward  freer  world  trade  for  agriculture. 
Indeed,  in  one  respect,  the  resulu  of  thoae 
negotiations  are.  in  fact,  a  step  backwards 
m  trade  llberallzaUon  for  one  of  the  largest 
U.S.  farm  commodities— wheat.  I  make  spe- 
cific reference  to  the  proposed  International 
Grains  Arrangement,  which  would  be  an 
internally  self-balanced  commodity  treaty. 
For  some  17  years  wo^ld  trade  In  wheat 
was  In  part  Influenced  by  the  now  expired 
InternaUonal  Wheat  Agreement.  That  agree- 
ment sought  quite  raUonally,  at  least  dur- 
ing Its  early  years,  to  stabilize  short-run  In- 
ternational wheat  prices  around  the  long- 
run  world  wheat  price  equilibrium.  Its  fault 
was  that,  of  among  the  more  than  50  member 
countries,  the  entire  burden  of  carrying 
world  wheat  stocks  was  left  to  North  Amer- 
ica. This  inordinate  burden  of  world  wheat 
price  stabilization,  falling  heavily  upon  the 
United  SUtes,  was  the  one  principal  reason 
why  the  International  Wheat  Agreement  fell 
from  favor. 

Now  we  have  proposed  a  new  wheat  agree- 
ment called  the  International  Grains  Ar- 
rangement, which  sharply  departs  from  the 
price  stabilization  objectives  of  the  old  In- 
ternational Wheat  Agreement.  The  proposed 
IGA  would  raise  the  minimum  world  trading 
price  for  wheat  by  23  cenu  a  bushel  from 
the  previous  IWA  level.  Many  professional 
agricultural  economists  calculate  the  long- 
run  world  wheat  price  equilibrium  as  not 
rising  at  all.  but  rather  slowly  falling,  based 
upon  rapid  Increases  achieved  In  farm  pro- 
ductivity in  the  form  of  higher  yields  In 
response  to  fertilizers  and  new  hybrid 
dwarfed  wheat  varieties.  Clearly,  the  pro- 
posed lOA  seeks  to  raise  and  hold  world 
wheat  prices  above  their  long-run  levels 
based  upon  the  dynamics  of  world  supply 
and  demand.  Secretary  of  AgrlciUture  OrvlUe 
L.  Freeman  himself.  In  his  remarks  before 
this  Committee  on  February  14.  observed. 
•World  trade  Is  still  an  absolute  necessity  to 
a  healthy  U.S.  agricultural  plant,  and  world 
trade  and  world  prices  cannot  be  established 
by  flat." 

Indeed.  "The  Annual  Report  of  the  CouncU 
of  Economic  Advisers."  which  U  an  important 
part  of  the  Economic  Report  of  the  President. 
being  studied  by  this  ComnUttee.  states  on 
page  193.  Primary  producers  sometimes  at- 
tempt through  commodity  agreements  to 
raise  prices  above  the  long-term  equlllbrliun 
level.  They  rarely  succeed.  Maintenance  of 
a  price  above  long-run  cost  requires  restric- 
tions on  supply:  the  necessary  export  quotas 
are  extremely  hard  to  negotiate  and  to 
enforce." 

So  we  have  before  us  an  almost  unbelieva- 
ble anomaly.  This  government,  in  struggling 
with  a  very  serious  balance  of  payments 
problem.  Is  considering  a  tax  rebate  Incen- 
tive program  on  exports;  while  at  the  sam^ 
time  proposing  an  international  wheat  treaty 
that  would  require  us  to  raise  our  export 
wheat  prices,  perhaps,  if  necessary,  by  the 
use  of  an  export  tax  on  wheat.  We  can  only 
lose  our  export  markets  by  this  type  of 
inconsistency. 

It  Is  my  personal  Judgment  that  any  con- 
sideration, much  leas  enactment,  of  export 
tax  rebates  and  Import  border  taxes  Is  ill- 
advised.  The  proposed  IGA  Is  even  more  Ili- 
ad vised. 

Consideration  might  be  given  to  some  type 
of  Income  tax  forgiveness  on  exports.  An  ex- 
port tax  rebate  merely  reduces  prices,  by  and 
large,  but  provides  UtUe  real  IncenUve  to 
export.  We  have  advantages  which  are  not 
being  fully  uUllzed  to  reach  our  goal  of  more 
exports.  Income  tax  forgiveness  on  export 
earnings  might  work  this  way:  Assume  an 
enterprise  had  total  sales  of  $100,  $25  being 
export  sales  and  $75  being  domesUc  sales. 
The  enterprises  profits  would  be  taxed  at  the 


normal  applicable  Ux  rate  on  75""-  and  5  per- 
centage points  less  on  the  25 '7  of  profits  at- 
tnbuUble  to  exports.  Exports  need  incentive 
more  than  anything  else,  and  given  appro- 
priate Incentives  business  will  do  an  ade- 
quate Job. 
Thank  you. 


QREAT  FAIXS  TRIBUNE  PROGRESS 
EDITION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Great  Falls,  Mont.,  Tribune  of  February 
18,  1968,  was  the  annual  expanded  edi- 
tion devoted  to  progress  within  the 
Treasure  State.  In  its  usual  fashion,  the 
edition  was  of  the  highest  quality  and 
highlighted  developments  In  all  aspects 
of  Montana's  economic,  cultural,  and 
educational  progress. 

Many  fine  feature  stories  outlined  de- 
velopments in  the  last  year,  but  one  of 
the  best  was  the  lead  feature  by  Diane 
Ehlers.  staff  writer.  The  story  concerns 
itself  with  people— the  States  best  re- 
source. The  story  also  is  a  capsule 
analysis  of  what  happened  In  Montana 
during  1967.  Despite  several  setbacks,  the 
economy  of  our  State  is  on  the  move,  and 
considerable  progress  is  being  made  In 
manj'  areas. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Ehler  feature  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being,'  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Great  Falls  (Mont.)  Tribune,  Feb. 

18.  19681 

People:   State's  Best  Resource 

(By  Diane  Ehlers) 

Progress  In  Montana,  as  In  any  other  place. 

cannot  be  Judged  solely  In  figures  and  lines 

on  charts. 

Montana's  greatest  resources,  the  mind 
and  muscle  of  Its  people,  are  contributing 
immeasurably  to  the  growth  of  the  state. 

Despite  allegations  that  Montana  Is  losing 
Its  brainpower  to  more  populous  states. 
many  persons  are  returning  to  the  state  or 
moving  here  for  the  first  time  because,  as  one 
professor,  a  native  Montanan,  put  It,  "Mon- 
tana Is  the  most  wonderful  place  In  the  world 
to  live.  I've  been  around  the  world  and  never 
found  a  better  place." 

Throughout  this  Issue  are  featured  several 
outstanding  Montanans  who  are  using  their 
minds  to  mold  the  State's  future.  These 
people,  mostly  professionals  In  their  fields, 
for  various  reasons  have  made  Montana  their 
home. 

Some  have  won  national  acclaim  for  their 
achievements,  and  some  have  Just  spent  their 
lives  doing  a  good  Job  in  their  fields  of  en- 
deavor. Some  of  them  are  well  known  In 
the  state  and  nation,  while  others  are 
virtually  unknown  outside  of  their  commu- 
nities. 

What  all  these  men  and  women  have  in 
common  Is  that  they  are  making  the  state 
a  better  place  by  their  achievements,  both 
large  and  small. 

There  Is  Mrs.  Alice  Hemphill.  Montana's 
teacher  of  the  year  from  Havre,  She  will  be 
considered  for  the  tlUe  of  national  teacher 
of  the  year. 

Charles  M.  Brlnckerhoff,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Anaconda  Co..  will  receive  the 
metal  nUnlng  Industry's  highest  honor  this 
month  with  the  presentation  of  the  1968  Wil- 
liam Lawrence  Saunders  gold  medal  by  the 
American  Institute  of  Mining,  Metallurgical 
and  PeUoleum  Engineers. 

Viewers  aU  over  the  United  States  watched 
a  television  special  recently  featuring  the 
work  of  Dr.  John  Craighead.  University  of 
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Montana  professor,  and  his  brother,  Frank, 
in  tracking  and  studying  the  grizzly  beitf  In 
Yellowstone  National  Park. 

Another  outetandlng  Montanan,  although 
he  has  received  no  national  awards.  Is  Ed- 
ward M.  Boyes,  who  has  epent  the  past  68 
years  working  for  the  Great  Northern  Rail- 
way and  serving  his  community  and  the  state 
in  elective  and  appolnUve  positions. 

A  long-time  employe  of  the  Office  of  the 
State  Forester,  Maurice  Cuslck.  has  been 
dedicated  to  working  with  boys  who  have 
had  the  "rough  end"  of  life.  His  new  Job 
will  be  at  the  recently  established  Swan 
River  Youth  Forest  Camp,  where  he  will 
work  with  boys  on  forestry  jobs. 

Although  only  a  very  few  of  Montana's 
outstanding  citizens  could  be  featured  In 
this  Progress  Edition,  they  represent  the 
thousands  of  men  and  women  whose  talents 
are  contributing  to  the  progress  of  the  state. 
Montana  Is  not  lacking  In  muscle,  either. 
Gov.  Tim  Babcock  reported  being  told  by 
oil  people  m  New  Orleans,  La.,  that  Montana 
has  the  greatest  potential  of  any  oil-produc- 
ing state  In  the  field  of  new  discoveries. 

The  Bell  Creek  oil  field  in  southeastern 
Montana  looks  like  a  bonanza  for  Powder 
River  County  and  the  State  of  Montana. 
Landowners  In  the  are*  may  realize  $31 
million  In  royalties  from  the  $250  million 
projected  total  production  of  the  field.  Dis- 
covery of  the  field  may  lead  to  a  new  genera- 
tion of  large  oil  companies.  It  has  been 
predicted. 

Major  news  In  the  mining  Industry  has  been 
the  Anaconda  Co.'s  exploration  program  in 
the  Heddleston  mining  dUtrict.  35  miles 
northwest  of  Helena.  A  low-grade  copper- 
molybdenum  deposit  which  can  be  mined 
by  open  pit  promises  to  become  an  important 
addition  to  Anaconda's  Montana  mining 
properties. 

Industrial  construction  In  the  state  con- 
tinues at  a  good  pace,  as  railroads  and  air- 
lines serving  Montana  carry  out  ambitious 
expansion  programs. 

Boeing  fanjets  have  been  ordered  by  Fron- 
tier and  Western  Airlines  and  have  already 
been  placed  In  service  by  Northwest  Airlines. 
New  routes  to  Bozeman  and  Missoula  and 
direct  service  between  Great  Falls  and  St. 
Louis  were  Introduced  by  Frontier  in  1967. 

A  merger  was  approved  last  year  by  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  of  five  rail- 
roads: Great  Northern  Railway;  Northern 
Pacific:  Chicago.  Burlington  &  Qulncy;  Pa- 
cific Coast  Railroad  Co.,  and  the  Spokane, 
Portland  and  Seattle  Railway  Co. 

Dam  construction  In  the  state  was  marked 
by  completion  of  two  dams  destroyed  by  the 
flood  of  1964.  Swift  Dam  near  Valler  and 
Lower  Two  Medicine  Dam  near  Browing  were 
completed  during  1967,  as  was  a  new  diversion 
dam  to  replace  the  Paradise  Valley  Irrigation 
District's  structure  near  Chinook  that  was 
destroyed  by  the  Milk  River  In  1965. 

Work  continues  on  the  huge  Llbby  Dam 
project  In  northwestern  Montana.  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  crews  have  diverted  the 
stream  of  the  Kootenai  River  out  of  the  dam 
construction  area.  Relocation  has  begun  on 
Great  Northern  tracks  In  the  area,  and  for 
a  time,  trains  will  operate  on  a  detour  track 
through  a  temporary  hole  In  the  dam. 

A  half-million  dollar  visitor  center  has 
been  built  at  the  new  Yellowtall  Dam  and 
is  scheduled  to  open  this  spring. 

Innovative  programs  In  teaching,  designed 
to  provide  child-tailored  education,  have 
been  springing  up  all  over  the  state.  A  new 
elementary  school  In  Whlteflsh  was  designed 
to  stress  openness  and  flexibility  In  teaching 
and  has  been  met  with  enthusiasm  from 
teachers,  parents  and  pupils. 

Plans  for  providing  specialists  to  work  with 
children  with  varloua  learning  problem* 
have  received  Increased  attention  through- 
out the  state.  One  such  program  Involves  a 
mobile  evaluation  staff  and  consultants 
serving  10  counties  In  northern  Montana. 
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Enrollment  In  all  of  Montana's  schools, 
colleges  and  universities  continued  to  In- 
crease In  1967,  bringing  overcrowding  in 
many  areas.  Construction  In  progress  Is  ex- 
pected to  provide  less  than  half  the  ntimber 
of  classrooms  already  needed.  The  depart- 
ment of  public  instruction  reports  11,649 
pupils  In  the  state  are  now  attending  school 
for  less  than  a  regular  school  day.  Split  shifts 
and  other  "short-day"  arrangements  are 
affecting  twice  as  many  students  as  In  1966. 
Building  programs  are  In  progress  at  sev- 
eral of  the  units  In  the  Montana  University 
System.  Two  new  buildings  are  nearly  com- 
pleted at  Northern  Montana  College  In  Havre 
and  another  has  been  authorized  at  a  cost  of 
more  than  $1  million. 

At  Montana  State  University  In  Bozeman. 
a  new  livestock  complex  now  In  use  prom- 
ises to  give  a  real  boost  to  that  school's  teach- 
ing and  research  program. 

A  building  program  Is  under  way  at  West- 
ern MonUna  College,  Dillon,  which  wUl 
amount  to  about  $3,200,000  this  blennlima. 
The  biggest  project  Is  at  the  University 
of  Montana.  Missoula,  where  work  Is  In 
progress  on  a  $4.3  million  University  Center. 
The  third  and  newest  community  college 
111  the  state.  Flathead  Community  College 
In  Kallspell.  opened  last  September  as  the 
largest  of  the  three. 

Progress  In  the  arts  was  apparent,  too. 
An  Interest  by  Montanans  In  preserving  the 
state's  past  has  resulted  in  a  surge  In  popu- 
larity for  the  state's  museums.  New  museums 
have  opened  In  Hamilton  and  Stanford,  and 
ren!bdellng  and  expansion  have  taken  place 
at  several  others. 

A  group  of  interested  Montanans  has 
formed  the  Museums  Association  of  Mon- 
tana to  help  and  advise  museum  directors 
and  to  establish  an  Interchange  of  Ideas  and 
exhibits  among  museums  In  the  state.  An- 
other aim  of  the  group,  according  to  Peter 
Yegen,  its  president.  Is  to  promote  tourism 
by  Increased  publicity  for  museums. 

The  Montana  Arts  Council,  less  than  two 
years  old,  had  a  busy  year  in  1967.  The  coun- 
cil assisted  programs  In  several  of  the  small- 
er towns  in  the  state  and  provided  grants 
for  the  Great  Palls  Symphony,  the  Trlgg- 
Russell  Gallery  In  Great  Falls,  the  Yellow- 
stone Art  Center  and  the  Montana  Institute 
of  the  Arts. 

Elsewhere  in  the  state,  progress  was  made 
in  highway  construction,  improvements  to 
Glacier  and  Yellowstone  National  Parks,  and 
in  many  phases  of  business  and  Industry. 
The  State  Planning  Department  reports  1967 
was  a  record-breaking  year  for  Montana  In 
all  areas  except  minerals  production.  Con- 
struction, personal  Income,  bank  resources 
and  sales  of  agricultural  commodities  were 
all  on  the  plus  side  when  compared  with 
the  previous  year. 


2658— STRENGTHENING  THE 
NATION'S  LIFELINE 


Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday.  February  21,  1968, 1  had  the 
honor  of  appearing  before  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  for  the  purpose  of  testi- 
fying on  S.  2658,  a  proposal  expanding 
maximum  size  and  weight  limitations  for 
motor  vehicles  using  the  National  Sys- 
tem of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways 
I  believe  that  this  proposal  is  of  vital 
economic  importance  to  this  Nation  by 
permitting  the  most  effective  and  effi- 
cient use  of  America's  total  transporta- 
tion resources. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  partial 
text  of  my  comments  before  the  commit- 
tee be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


S.  2658 — Strengthening  the  Nation's 
Lifeline 
(Statement  by  Senator  Thomas  H.  Kuchel 
before   the   Senate   Committee    on   Public 
Works.  February  21.  1968) 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  most  pleased  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  2658.  the  proposal  now  being 
considered  by  your  Committee.  I  believe  this 
bin  to  be  a  most  important  step  forward  In 
strengthening  and  developing  our  nation's 
highway  system— the  very  life-line  of  Amer- 
ica. 

Crisscrossing  this  country  are  thousands 
of  different  highways  that  weave  in  and 
around  much  of  America's  geography.  Like  a 
human  circulatory  system,  these  highways 
transport  the  vital  needs  of  the  people.  And 
accompanying  the  transport  of  these  essen- 
tial goods  Is  the  growth  and  economic  de- 
velopment that  mean  a  stronger  and  more 
prosperous  America.  Nowhere  Is  this  more 
true  than  In  the  West. 

The  fantastic  growth  of  population  In  what 
was  formerly  sparsely  settled  areas  has  made 
the  full  uUUzatlon  of  highway  transporta- 
tion extremely  Important.  In  my  part  of  the 
country,  population  has  grown  over  40 Tr  dur- 
ing the  last  decade  while  the  growth  in  the 
rest  of  the  country  was  only  at  the  rate  of 
15 Tr.  Commercial  vehicle  ownership  In  that 
region  Increased  on  an  even  greater  basis — 
64  r; — and  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads'  pre- 
dictions are  that  the  rate  of  Increase  will  be 
more  than  double  that  by  1976. 

This  tremendous  growth  has  caused  a  rap- 
Idly  expanding  demand  for  highway  trans- 
portation for  which  no  viable  alternative  Is 
available.  Our  basic  Industries,  our  farms, 
mines,  forests,  factories  and  defense  Instal- 
lations are  dispersed  throughout  the  region 
and  they  require  highway  transportation 
commensurate  with  the  growth  which  has 
taken  place  In  population  and  in  economic 
scale. 

In  my  own  State  of  California,  we  have  over 
20  million  highly  mobile  people  concentrated 
in  a  few  widely  separate  centers  spread  out 
over  our   158.700  square  miles.  This  disper- 
sl.on  requires  a  massive  highway  and  trans- 
portation network.  Growth  In  motor  vehicle 
transportation  and  In  the  highway  system 
during  the  last  decade  alone  has  been  phe- 
nomenal. There  are  some   155,000  miles  of 
roads  In  the  State  virlth  some  12  million  regis- 
tered California  vehicles.  We  are  currently 
m  the  process  of  constructing  a  12,000  mile 
network  of   Improved  freeways  to   be  com- 
pleted by  1980  at  a  cost  of  over  $12  billion. 
Our  growth  in  the  West  Is  still  booming. 
PopiUatlon  and  Industrial  forecasts  demon- 
strate this  to  be  the  case.  We  are  far  from 
reaching  our  full  development  and  the  great 
potential  so  generously  endowed  upon  us  by 
the  nature  of  the  West. 

In  order  to  meet  the  responsibilities  of  this 
growth.  It  Is  imperative  that,  while  we  en- 
courage the  optimum  use  of  all  available 
forms  of  transportation,  we  give  attention  to 
fostering  the  most  efficient  use  of  our  high- 
way systems.  We  have  an  obligation  to  en- 
hance the  opportunities  for  highway  trans- 
portation and  remove  all  unreasonable  and 
unnecessary  Impediments  and  restrictions. 

From  the  passage  of  the  Federal  Highway 
Act  of  1916.  the  goal  has  been  to  utilize  the 
roads  and  highways  to  the  full  extent  of  their 
ability  in  order  that  the  necessary  movement 
of  goods  and  people  might  progress  unim- 
peded by  artificial  and  untested  regulations. 
Historically,  the  rapid  development  of  the 
motor  vehicle  and  the  rate  of  Western  eco- 
nomic development  exceeded  the  ability  of 
the  highway  facilities  to  keep  pace.  This  was 
good  and  Its  effects  were  apparent  In  the 
tremendous  economic  growth  of  the  past 
fifty  years. 

But  what  of  tomorrow— the  time  when  otir 
economy  wUl  demand  even  greater  utiliza- 
tion' Today,  for  the  first  time  In  our  history, 
there  are  roads  whose  capacities  are  not  fully 
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»vall»ble  because  of  outdated  regulatloni 
and  restrtctloiu  And  perhapa  tor  the  flr«t 
time  In  our  history,  the  rate  of  economic 
development  In  our  Western  States  is  being 
stagnated  by  unreasonable  deterrents  to  a 
full  and  reasonable  use  of  our  highway  In- 
vestments. 

At  the  present  Ome.  the  nation's  trucking 
Industry  Is  severely  hampered  by  the  pres- 
ence, in  Federal  law,  of  motor  vehicle  8l»e 
and  weight  llmltotlona  that  are  no  longer  In 
line  with  the  design  capablUOes  of  today's 
modern  highways.  When  Congress  passed  the 
Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  IWe.  It  provided 
for  certain  maximum  sizes  and  weights  for 
motor  vehicles  using  the  National  System  of 
Interstate  and  Defense  Highways.  These  1956 
limitations,  however,  were  ten  year-old 
standards  at  the  time  they  were  placed  In 
the  Federal  law.  They  were  taken  from  a  set 
of  size  and  weight  standards  adopted  by  the 
American  Association  of  State  Highway  Of- 
ficials In  1946  And  these  1946  standards  were 
based  on  the  roads  that  existed  twenty  or 
more  years  ago. 

Today,  with  the  expanded  highway  pro- 
gram we  have  provided,  and  are  continuing 
to  provide,  modem  highways  are  capable 
of  more  efficient  utilization  The  time  Is  long 
overdue  for  a  change  In  the  Federal  law  to 
permit  the  states,  in  turn,  to  adapt  their 
size  ancV  weight  laws  to  the  capabilities  of 
today's  puxlern  highways. 

The  desire  for  eventual  improvement  In 
the  Federal  standards  was  recognized  by 
the  Congress  when  it  inserted  the  current 
limitations  In  the  1966  Act,  The  Committee 
report  of  that  time  clearly  indicated  that 
the  1956  limits  were  temporary  pending  In- 
vestigation by  the  Bureau  of  PubUc  Roads. 
In  1964.  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  sub- 
mitted his  size  and  weight  recommendations 
to  the  Congress;  recocomendatlons.  1  might 
add.  which  are  largely  embodied  In  the  pro- 
visions of  S  2658 

These  recommended  changes  are  of  vital 
economic  importance  to  the  transportation 
of  our  Western  products.  Agriculture,  live- 
stock, ore.  lumber  and  petroleum  must  move 
upon  our  highways  Any  factors  Influencing 
the  coat  of  such  highway  transportation  are 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  well-being 
of  these  basic  Industries.  If  these  slzea  and 
weights  are  Increased,  It  becomes  obvious 
that  more  freight  can  be  carried  at  a  lower 
unit  cost.  Equally  Important,  any  economies 
resulting  from  greater  weights  are  certain  to 
be  reflected  in  better  prices  for  both  the 
consumer  and  the  producer. 

It  Is  regrettable  that  action  has  been  de- 
layed for  so  long  by  the  Congress  In  updating 
these  restrictive  regulations.  During  the  last 
12  years,  numerous  Western  interests  have 
expressed  deep  concern  over  the  need  for 
change  and  improvement.  Indeed,  the  West- 
ern Conference  of  the  Council  of  State  Oov- 
erixments  has  adopted  resolutions  urging 
Congressional  action  In  1962.  1963.  1964  and 
1966.  These  resolutions  emphasized  the  over- 
whelming Importance  of  highway  transpor- 
tation to  the  West  and  the  continuing  need 
for  Improved  and  more  economical  highway 
transportation  consistent  with  the  needs  of 
the  Western  economy  and  the  geometric 
and  structural  capacity  of  the  highways 
being  constructed  today  and  being  planned 
for  the  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  an  expert  on 
what  exact  limitations  should  be  enacted — 
this  decision  I  leave  to  the  expertise  of  your 
Committee.  But  one  need  not  be  an  expert 
to  know  that  there  Is  something  drastically 
wrong  when  a  state  cannot  utilize  a  new 
highway  to  the  fullest  for  the  highest  benefit 
oX  everyone  because  Its  use  Is  restricted  by 
outdated  size  and  weight  limitations. 

America's  highways  are  not  Just  an  in- 
vestment of  government,  they  are  an  InTMt- 
ment  of  the  people  and  all  those  dependant 
upon  a  full  utilization  of  highway  resources, 
"mat  Uiv«*tmenl  wUl  be  beat  served  by  stand- 


ards permitting  the  moet  effective  and  effi- 
cient use  of  the  nation's  total  transportation 
resources.  I  believe  8.  2658  seeks  to  achieve 
that  end.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Committee 
will  give  it  farorable  consideration. 


PULITZER-PRIZE-WINNINO  WEEKLY 
EDITOR  PROMOTES  UNITED 
STATES-CANADA  RELATIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
historic  friendship  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States  has  been  one  of  the 
stanchest  sources  of '  strength  to  this 
Nation.  Too  often  this  amicable  relation- 
ship between  the  Canadian  and  United 
States  citizen  and  their  respective  gov- 
ernments has  been  taken  for  granted, 
assumed,  and  set  aside.  The  American 
public  has  too  few  opportxmities  to  leam 
more  about  our  friends  to  the  north. 
The  people  of  Montana  are  more  cogni- 
zant than  most.  There  Is  a  great  deal  of 
rapport  and  communication  between 
Montana  and  the  provinces  of  British 
Columbia.  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan. 

One  of  the  best  instruments  for  de- 
veloping a  better  imderstanding  is  an 
attentive  and  Imaginative  press.  Mon- 
tana has  a  weekly,  the  Hungry  Horse 
News,  published  at  Columbia  Palls,  which 
does  a  remarkable  Job.  The  natlonaUy 
recognized  editor.  Mel  Ruder,  is  a  vigor- 
ous proponent  of  better  Canadian-United 
States  contact.  He  does  a  great  deal 
through  his  news  column  and  photo- 
graphs, which  are  the  best.  This  paper  Is 
published  in  the  heart  of  some  of  the 
most  spectacular  natural  beauty— Gla- 
cier National  Park  in  Montana  and. 
across  the  border,  Waterton  Lakes  Na- 
tional Park  in  Canada. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  a  series 
of  articles  published  in  the  Hvmgry 
Horse  News  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
Both  Canada  and  the  United  States  need 
more  weeklies  like  the  Hungry  Horse 
News. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
[From  the  Columbia  Falls  (Mont.)   Hungry 

Horse   News,   Sept.    16.    1960] 
News  Enrroa  Rrpoaxs  How  Klbolta  Provides 
HosprrAi.   Plan 
Except  for  Quebec,  Canada  provides  aU  lU 
citizens  with  a  federal   and   provincial   tax- 
supported  hospital  ward  program. 

On  July  1.  1958.  the  plan  became  effective 
m  the  provinces  of  Alberto.  British  Columbia. 
Saakatchewan.  Manitoba  and  Newfound- 
land, and  later  in  Ontario,  Nova  ScoUa.  New 
Brunswick  and  Frlnce  Edward  Island. 

Sunday  afternoon  the  Hungry  Horse  News 
editor  talked  with  C.  J.  Wight,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Cardston  Municipal  Hospital. 
Cardston  has  picture-window  views  of  the 
peaks  in  Glacier  and  Waterton  Lakes  National 
Parks. 

Care  at  the  new  modern  Cardston  hospltol 
costs  the  individual  $1.60  a  day.  The  federal 
and  provincial  government  pay  $9.90  a  day. 
$1.60  plus  $9.90  adds  up  to  HI. 50  and  that  U 
considered  the  cost  of  operating  the  Cardston 
hospital  per  paUent  per  day. 

Maternity  cases  are  free  up  to  12  days,  and 
the  province  also  provides  free  medical  care 
and  hospitalization  at  special  cancer  clinics. 
We  toured  the  T-shaped  brick,  fireproof 
Cardston  Municipal  Hospltol  with  Mr.  Wight. 
It  has  40  beads  In  22  rooms,  and  was  built  in 
1968-69  at  a  cost  of  »500,000. 

We  were  impressed  with  the  quietness  and 
cleanness  of  the  structure,  and   have  seen 


nothing  better  In  the  United  Stotes  In  this 
respect. 

There  is  a  lot  more  to  a  modem  hospltol 
than  rooms  with  beds  for  patients.  At  Card- 
.ston  we  saw  the  rooms  for  major  and  minor 
surgery,  maternity  cases.  X-ray  and  labora- 
tory work,  the  kitchen,  laundry,  boilers,  gas 
storage  and  future  expansion. 

We  took  pictures  of  Bert  Wiley  looking  into 
•Babyland'"  with  Nurse  Unda  Tolley  holding 
his  new  bom  son,  Lloyd  Eric.  Miss  Tolley  had 
met  Harold  Tolley.  who  was  printer  foreman 
at  the  Hungry  Horse  News  for  Ito  first  ten 
years. 

We  asked  Mrs.  Edna  Bailey,  a  registered 
nurse.  If  she  would  be  In  our  photo  of  the 
operating  room,  and  next  took  a  picture  of 
Nurse  Joyce  Gllnes  In  the  attractive  Sunny 
Dell  with  patients  and  visitors. 

This  was  a  most  cheerful  hospital.  We  asked 
what  It  would  cost  us  to  be  sick  here.  Mr. 
Wight  replied  that  first  a  person  could  be 
admitted  to  the  hospltol  only  on  order  of 
a  physician,  and  such  an  order  was  also  neces- 
sary before  release. 

If  we  met  this  requirement,  we  would  be 
charged  $11.50  a  day,  the  cost  of  hospital 
care,  plus  $5  a  day  to  the  capital  fund.  In- 
cldentol  drugs  would  be  furnished,  and  we 
found  that  a  number  from  the  Babb-St.  Mary 
area  come  to  the  Cardston  hospital. 

However.  If  we  were  a  resident  of  Alberto, 
we  would  pay  only  the  $1.60  a  day  at  the 
hospltol. 

Mr.  Wight  told  us  that  presently  all  the 
patients  were  on  one  floor.  Later  we  saw  the 
uncompleted  section  on  the  lower  floor  that 
is  to  be  finished  this  coming  winter  and 
spring  for  use  by  chronic  patlenU.  These  are 
patients  such  as  old  folks  who  are  not  getting 
well. 

Cardston  with  2.487  resldento  Is  similar  In 
size  to  Columbia  Falls  and  Whlteflsh.  The 
city,  of  course,  is  known  for  Its  attractive 
LDS  Temple. 

We  saw  the  federal  Blood  Indian  hospltol 
erected  In  1928  and  served  by  the  four  Card- 
ston physicians. 

We  heard  about  Cardston's  first  municipal 
hospltol  being  a  two-story  former  residence, 
and  then  of  the  community  starting  plans 
for  a  new  hospltol  before  the  present  federal 
hospital  plan  went  Into  effect. 

Cardston  is  In  a  12  by  20-mlle  hospltol 
district.  On  approval  of  the  voters  there  were 
$360,000  worth  of  hospital  bonds  issued  for 
20  years,  and  the  provincial  and  federal  gov- 
ernmento  contributed  the  remaining  $150,000 
of  the  cost. 

With  the  Alberto  Hospital  Act  of  1958,  the 
province  paid  the  remaining  $350,000  worth 
of  bonds,  and  the  Cardston  hospltol  Is  debt 
free,  even  as  it  was  being  built. 

Plncher  Creek  has  a  hospital  district  and 
so  does  Magrath.  We  saw  the  mammoth  Leth- 
bridge  community  hospital,  and  found  that 
the  federal  government  and  province  also 
supported  the  hospitals  of  the  religious  or- 
ders. A  3  mill  levy  on  all  property  In  the 
province  Is  used  to  support  the  hospitals 
along  with  a  portion  of  Alberto's  oil  income, 
and  federal  granto. 

Of  the  American  Illnesses  nothing  seems  to 
afflict  more  families  with  tremendous  hospltol 
and  medical  bills  than  does  cancer.  We  don't 
think  the  American  Cancer  Society  Is  the 
answer,  though  it  helps. 

Cancer  patlento  are  sent  to  the  closest  can- 
cer clinic  In  the  case  of  Cardston,  the  clinic 
Is  at  Lethbrldge.  Hospltol  and  medical  care 
Is  free,  and  this  Is  also  the  case  for  old  age 
pensioners. 

Cardston's  hospital  has  four  private  rooms. 
Patients  at  Cardston  are  placed  in  private 
rooms  on  basU  of  theU  condition.  Larger 
hospitols  like  those  at  Lethbrldge  have  pri- 
vate rooms  which  cost  individuals  more. 

We  asked  Mr.  Wight  what  problems  he  had 
In  collecting  the  $1.60  a  day  charge  made  the 
Individual.  He  replied  that  the  patient  makes 
a  deposit  on  entering  the  hospital.  A  patient 
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is  not  refused  hospitalization  If  directed  by  a 
physician.  However,  the  Cardston  Municipal 
Hospital  last  year  only  lost  $185  through  bad 
debts.  This  Is  In  contrast  to  the  experiences 
of  American  hopsltols.  It  costo  between 
$11,000  and  $12,000  a  month  to  operate 
Cardston  Municipal  Hospltol. 

Staff  at  the  hospital  Includes  Mr.  Wight, 
the  business  manager.  He  Is  a  fine  looking 
man,  who  had  been  a  grain  buyer  for  28 
years  and  shows  he  has  had  business  experi- 
ence. He  Is  a  long-time  scout  leader  and  Sun- 
day school  teacher.  Our  thought  Is  that 
Cardston  Is  fortunate  In  having  him  as  busi- 
ness manager  at  their  hospltol.  Incidentally 
his  son,  Deloy  Is  a  Montana  School  of  Mines 
graduate. 

Unfortunately  we  did  not  meet  Mrs.  Velma 
Broadhead.  R.N.,  the  hospital  matron.  The 
Hospital  has  11  registered  nurses,  9  nursing 
aides.  6  trainees.  3  cooks,  2  laundry  ladles.  3 
housekeepers,  and  2  engineers  who  also  toke 
care  of  the  grounds. 

We  asked: "How  do  you  keep  this  place  so 
clean?"  Mr.  Wight  replied:  "The  three  house- 
keepers." 

There  are  several  Hutterlte  colonies  near 
Cardston.  Mr.  Wight  commented  that  they 
patronize  the  hospital,  and  told  of  one  par- 
ticular afternoon.  A  Hutterlte  lady  was  In 
the  hospital  having  a  baby— they  have  large 
families.  Her  husband  and  three  friends  came 
to  see  her.  Cardston  hospltol  rule  Is  that  only 
two  visitors  are  allowed  to  see  a  patient  at 
one  time. 

Mr.  Wight  noticed  that  all  the  Hutterlte 
men  with  their  black  garbs  and  beards  were 
gone  from  the  reception  room.  He  went  to  the 
lady's  room,  but  the  Hutterltles  hadn't  come 
in  yet.  He  found  all  four  looking  at  TV  In 
the  sun  room.  They  don't  have  TV  on  the 
farm. 

Something  of  a  moral  scandal  In  the 
United  Stotes  is  the  delinquency  In  paying 
medical  bills.  There  is  the  thought  that 
physicians  charge  the  well-to-do  more,  and 
hop>e  to  get  paid  by  the  rest  of  the  citizens. 
We  know  of  one  Flathead  physician  who  has 
$10,000  on  the  books  In  the  past  12  months. 
The  thought  of  course  Is  that  Alberta  has 
socialized  medicine.  Mr.  Wight  told  us  about 
the  Doctor's  Contract  plan  in  Alberto  In 
effect  for  perhaps  20  years,  and.  having 
nothing  to  do  with  the  government.  A  fam- 
ily contracts  with  ito  doctor  for  medical 
care  for  $50  a  year.  This  takea  care  of  all 
medical  care. 

We  asked  how  a  physician  could  afford  to 
take  care  of  a  family  with  Illness  for  $50  a 
year.  Mr.  Wight  replied  that  500  times  $50 
was  $25,000.  A  drawback  in  this  plan  Is  that 
person  shouldn't  get  sick  away  from  home. 

There  Is  also  the  Medical  Services  Incorpo- 
rated plan  where  the  annual  rate  for  one  per- 
son Is  $51.  for  a  family  of  two.  $102  and  for 
three  or  more  persons.  $126.  This  plan  Is 
sponsored  by  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  of  Alberto,  and  is  not  subsidized 
by  the  government.  Tills  Insurance  Is  simi- 
lar to  plans  offered  In  the  United  States. 

Alberto  also  has  the  familiar  Blue  Cross 
hospltol  plan  which  at  Cardston  would  toke 
care  of  the  $1.60  a  day  charge  to  the  indi- 
vidual and  tekes  care  of  costo  of  a  private 
room  In  Lethbrldge.  and  hospltol  care  any 
place. 

Being  at  the  Cardston  hospital,  we  wanted 
to  know  more  about  10-year-old  Smith  Par- 
ratt,  who  was  mauled  by  a  grizzly  In  Glacier 
July  18.  and  token  to  Cardston.  Hospltol  pa- 
tlento from  the  St.  Mary-Many  Glacier  area 
of  Glacier  are  generally  token  to  Cardston. 
It's  closer.  Smltty  left  Cardston  for  Los  An- 
geles Children's  Hospital  Aug.  23. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Parratt  and  Smltty  were 
much  admired  at  Cardston.  We  were  much 
interested  to  hear  how  Smltty  finally  im- 
proved to  the  point  where  he  walked  out  to 
the  reception  room. 

Mrs.  Mary  Stevenson,  the  receptionist,  In- 
vited him  to  use  her  typewriter.  Mr.  Wight 
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added  how  the  ten  year-old  with  his  right 
arm  useless  at  his  side,  and  his  head  swathed 
in  bandages,  was  able  to  peak  from  the  cor- 
ner of  his  one  remaining  eye.  He  picked  out 
on  the  typewriter:  I  love  my  mother.  My 
mother  prays  to  God.  I  wonder  what  we  are 
going  to  have  for  dinner. 

There  wasn't  a  single  mistake.  Mr.  Wight 
commented:  "Then  I  knew  there  wasn't  any 
brain  injury." 

(Editor's  Note — The  Alberto  hospital  plan 
is  taterestlng.  Applying  such  a  plan  to  Mon- 
tana is  another  question.  Alberta  pays  for 
ite  hospital  plan  through  a  small  mill  levy — 
their  property  taxes  are  less — and  oil  in- 
come which  Montana  doesn't  have.  British 
Coltimbla    pays    for    hospitols    through    Ite 

(It's  one  thing  to  look  at  governmentol 
benefite,  and  another  to  find  ways  of  paying 
for  them.  Montana  doesn't  have  Alberta's 
oil  revenues,  for  example.) 


[Prom  the  Columbia  Palls   (Mont.)    Hungry 

Horse  News,  Sept.  16,  1960] 

Important  Neighbors 

Here  in  Montana  we  are  constantly  aware 

of  Canada,  but  know  surprisingly  little  about 

our  neighbors  to  the  north. 

Relationship  with  Canada,  of  course,  holds 
the  future  of  Llbby  Dam,  the  completion  of 
the  road  that  would  link  Glacier  and  Water- 
ton  Lakes  National  Parks  on  the  west,  and 
Alberta  ranks  with  California  and  Washing- 
ton as  the  principal  sources  of  Montana  tour- 
Iste.  Lethbrldge.  the  Irrigation  center  of  Can- 
ada, is  watered  by  streams  that  rise  In  the 
United  States. 

As  far  as  Canada  Is  concerned,  we  doubt 
that  "a  single  high  school  In  Montana  gives 
more  than  a  fleeting  reference  to  our  friends 
across  the  line.  Americans  often  as  not  teach 
Spanish  at  the  high  school  level  with  the 
Idea  of  friendly  relationship  with  neighbor- 
ing Latin  America.  This  has  merit.  On  the 
other  hand  these  northern  states,  especially, 
overlook  the  situation  of  Canada  being  neigh- 
bor. 

Back  at  the  University  of  North  Dakota, 
also  near  the  border,  we  followed  a  familiar 
pattern  as  a  student  and  took  a  minor  in 
European  history.  We  do  not  recall  a  single 
course  that  emphasized  Canada.  We  haven't 
heard  that  schools  In  Montana  are  any  better 
in  this  respect. 

In  a  brief  check  here  in  Columbia  Falls,  a 
typical  high  school  student  answer  was:  "We 
had  something  about  Canada  In  fourth  grade 
geography." 

Canada  Is  40  alrmlles  from  Columbia  Falls. 
It  Is  the  world's  second  largest  country — 
3,845,774  square  miles  compared  to  Russia's 
8!598.701  square  miles.  China  with  outlying 
areas.  3.760.339  square  miles  the  United 
Stotes  Including  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  3.615,210 
square  miles  and  Brazil  with  3.288,050. 

Canada's  Immediate  neighbors  are  the 
United  States  to  the  south,  and  north  across 
the  pole,  Russia. 

Our  neighbors  to  the  north  are  doing  a 
remarkable  Job  increasing  living  standards. 
Population  of  the  dominion  Is  17,442,000. 

American  Ignorance  of  Canada  was  evident 
during  the  National  Governors'  Conference 
at  Many  Glacier  last  June.  Principal  speaker 
by  invitation  of  Montana's  Governor  J.  Hugo 
Aronson  was  Canada's  colorful  and  distin- 
guished prime  minister.  John  G.  Diefenbaker. 
New  York's  Governor  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller 
got  the  headlines  and  the  one  picture  of  the 
conference  used  by  Time  Magazine  for  ex- 
ample. 

The  Hungry  Horse  News  Is  acutely  aware  of 
Glacier  being  a  part  of  Waterton-Glacler  In- 
ternational Peace  Park  and  the  proximity  of 
Alberto  and  British  Colximbla  to  Montana. 
This  newspaper  presented  a  picture  of  Prime 
Minister  Diefenbaker  on  top  of  page  one, 
where  It  belonged. 

Our  Intention  here  at  the  Hungry  Horse 
News  Is  to  present  more  information  about 


Canada,  our  Important  neighbor.  How  lucky 
Americans  and  Canadians  are.  We  speak  the 
same  language,  and  have  many  of  the  same 
values  as  to  home,  church  and  democracy. 

IProm  the  Columbia  Palls   (Mont.)    Hungry 
Horse  News.  Oct.  28.  1966) 

See  Elk  Near  Roads  in  Canadian  Parks 

Recommended  fall  outing  for  resldento  of 
the  Flathead  who  want  to  hunt  elk  with  a 
camera  Is  to  the  Canadian  national  parks. 

From  Columbia  Falls  to  Kootenay  National 
Park  Is  220  miles  over  good  road.  Route  is 
by  way  of  U.S.  93  through  Whlteflsh  and 
Eureka  to  Elko  junction,  thence  on  Cana- 
dian Highway  3  to  the  Highway  93  Junction 
and  north  to  Radium  Hot  Springs.  Roads  are 
better  In  British  Columbia  than  In  Montana. 

Not  advised  Is  going  through  Klmberley. 
B.C.,  a  longer  route  with  poorer  roads. 

Motel  rates  In  Radium  and  Banff  are 
cheaper  this  time  of  the  year,  and  one  can 
expect  to  see  elk  and  mounteln  sheep.  It's 
an  easy  weekend  for  the  family  budget. 

Clean,  attractive  Canadian  National  Parks 
pools  at  Radium  are  open  for  swimming. 
Water  m  the  hot  pool  ranges  from  100  to  113 
degrees,  and  above  70  degrees  in  the  other. 

The  Hungry  Horse  News  editor  prefers 
Canadian  parks  in  the  fall  and  spring.  Ad- 
mittance for  a  car  to  all  Canadian  parks  for 
a  year  is  $2. 

Elk  pictures  In  this  series  were  taken  In 
Yoho  National  Park  on  road  to  Emerald 
Lake  earlier  this  month. 

[From  the  Columbia  Falls  (Mont.)  Hungry 

Horse  News.  Sept.  13.  1967] 

ALONG       Trans-Canada       Highwat— Where 

Visitor  Traffic  Boomed 

(By  Mel  Ruder) 

The  1963  travel  year  saw  a  shift  In  travel 
from  US.  Highway  2  and  Glacier  National 
Park  to  Canada's  wide,  splendid  Trans-Cana- 
da Highway  through  ite  national  parks  and 
across  Rogers  Pass. 

The  Hungry  Horse  News  editor  traveled  the 
route  last  October,  and  drove  it  again  this 
past  weekend. 

Even  without  the  stimulus  of  the  Seattle 
World's  Fair  there  was  a  marked  Increase  In 
travel  In  Banff  this  summer. 

record    travel    year,    1962 

Here  in  Glacier  National  Park.  U.S.A..  there 
was  a  tremendous  1962  visitor  flow  and  a 
record  966.100  gueste  up  31  per  cent  from 
739,982  in  1961.  Traffic  for  1963  generally  has 
been  running  17  to  18  per  cent  belcw  last 
year.  Motel  owners  of  the  Flathead  are  well 
aware  of  the  drop. 

In  Banff  Saturday  there  was  an  announce- 
ment by  Supt.  D.  B.  Coombs  that  August. 
1963  saw  a  marked  Increase  over  traffic  of 
August  a  year  ago.  Banff  last  month  had 
97,693  vehicles  with  327.817  passengers  enter 
Its  east  gate  up  from  84.687  passenger 
vehicles  with  288,406  riders  in  Atigust.  1962. 
The  Rogers  Pass  section  of  the  Trans-Canada 
Highway  that  runs  through  Banff  had  Ito 
first  through  traffic  JiUy  30,  1962. 

At  an  Esso  stotlon  In  Banff  we  chatted 
with  Norm  Stevenson.  He  said  that  gasoline 
sales  were  up  20  per  cent  this  summer.  Of 
course  with  better  cars  there  are  fewer  lube 
Jobs,  and  he  said  this  phase  of  his  business 
and  repair  Jobs  were  down. 

a    S2    park    fee    in    CANADA 

Fred  Doyle  and  Phillips  Spaens.  both  of 
Field.  B.C.  were  at  the  Yoho  National  Park 
gate  Incidentally  it  coste  Just  $2  a  year  for 
a  car  to  enter  all  Canadian  national  Parks  in 
a  year.  Canadians  have  a  difficult  time  under- 
standing why  Americans  charge  $2  for  15 
days  or  $4  for  the  season  In  Glacier,  and  then 
$3  for  15  days  or  $6  for  the  season  in  Yellow- 
stone. 

Doyle  had  some  interesting  figures  on 
American  cars  In  Canada. 
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The  Jump  In  number  or  American  cars 
entering  Yoho  was  from  2.986  for  July.  1962 
(prior  to  Rogers  Pass  opening)  to  8,206  In 
July.  1963.  For  August.  1963  there  were  8.006 
American  cars. 

Likewise  there  was  an  increase  In  num- 
bers of  Canadian  cars  from  eastern  provinces, 
especially  Ontario. 

Dally  check  of  all  cars  .Canadians  and 
Americans)  through  the  Yoho  entrance  was 
368  (per  day)  for  July.  1962  Jumping  to  1,788 
cars  per  day  for  July.  1963. 

INCVCASE    roa    CLACtEX 

At  the  entrance  to  Glacier  National  Park 
(Canada)  we  chatted  with  Charles  Raven  of 
Revelstoke,  whom  we  had  seen  last  October 
on  our  trip  over  Rogers  Pass.  He  said  traffic 
was  now  averaging  700  cars  a  day  (one  way) 
had  been  averaging  over  2,000.  and  peaked 
at  3.000. 

We'd  heard  that  Trans-Canada  traffic  last 
summer  was  o.'ten  bumper  to  bumper.  We 
found  as  much  traffic  on  Trans-Canada  last 
weekend  as  takes  place  on  VS.  10  In  sum- 
mer. Actually  the  road  will  not  handle  the 
traffic  volume  that  a  four-lane  ir.ter-state  will 
In  Montana. 

Here  we  think  of  Canadian*  as  relatively 
slow  drivers.  Up  on  the  Trans-Canada  Satur- 
day and  Sunday  we  were  driving  55  to  60 
miles  an  bour   (speed   limit  60)    and  were 

often  passed. 

In  the  Sept.  7  issue  of  "The  Vancouver 
Sun"  we  noticed  an  Interview  with  B.  C. 
Highways  Minister  P.  A.  Oaglardl. 

His  conclusions  were:  "Traffic  on  the 
Rogers  Past  (Trans-Canada)  Is  reaching  a 
point  where  tourists  can't  slow  down  and 
take  the  advantage  of  the  scenery." 

TOO    CROWDED    SCENIC    ROAD 

The  BiiltUh  Columbia  Highways  MlnUter 
wants  development  of  the  Yellowhead  High- 
way to  provide  an  alternate  route  from 
Central  Alberta  to  the  coast  "and  take  the 
strain  off  Rogers  Pass." 

Friday  we  drove  to  Radium  Hot  Springs 
on  U.S.  and  Canadian  93  and  then  by  way 
of  St.  Steele  and  Wasa  to  Highway  95  In  four 
hours.  A  few  years  ago  going  by  way  of  Klm- 
berley.  It  would  take  5';,  hours.  British 
Columbia  this  summer  ha*  had  tremendous 
Improvement  of  the  road  to  Radium  under- 
wav. 

Winter  rates  are  In  effect  at  Radium  Hot 
Springs,  and  we  noted  that  Saturday  even- 
ing a  number  of  the  motels  were  full.  We 
stayed  at  the  Columbia  Motel,  attracted  first 
by  the  name  similarity. 

C.  W.  Nelld.  who  is  In  charge  of  the  fine 
Kootenay  National  Park  Aquacourt.  told  us 
that  through  Sept.  6  there  has  been  228.350 
paid  swimmers  and  bathers  up  from  218.810 
a  year  ago.  July  1963  had  fewer  swimmers 
than  July  a  year  ago. 

SLOWER    SUMMXX    AT    RADIVM 

Radium  motels  had  a  poorer  year  than 
1962.  They  also  missed  the  World's  Fair, 
realized  the  traffic  increase  from  Banff 
through  Golden  and  across  the  Trans-Can- 
ada, and  also  the  considerable  construction 
along  Highway  95  north  and  south. 

Of  much  Interest  to  the  Kootenay  Na- 
tional Park  area  residents  Is  completion  of 
Highway  3  from  Cranbrook  through  Creston 
and  across  British  Columbia  along  the  Ameri- 
can border  The  last  link  near  Creston  Is  Just 
being  completed. 

We  also  saw  the  new  Kootenay  National 
Park  Campground  where  the  Canadian  gov- 
ernment has  provided  swings  and  teeter-tot- 
ters for  youngsters.  Imagine  Glacier  National 
Park  having  playground  equipment  In  Its 
campgrounds? 

A  fundamental  difference  Is  that  Canadians 
think  of  their  national  parks  more  as  places 
to  vacation  and  play  as  well  as  communing 
with  nature. 

At  Rogers  Pass,  we  parked  next  to  a  car 


with  a  Montana  7  license.  It  turned  out  to 
be  Charles  White.  KalUpell  attorney,  with 
his  brother.  Father  White  of  the  Carroll  Col- 
lege faculty.  Helena.  They'd  returned  from  a 
trip  to  the  coast,  and  incidentally  caught 
their  limit  of  salmon  at  Westport. 

[From  the  Columbia  Falls  (Mont.)   Hungry 

Horse  News.  Sept  22.  1967) 

Recommend  Fall  Octino  To  View  Canadian 

Parks 

(By  Mel  Ruder) 

Increasing  numbers  of  north-western 
Montana  residents  drive  to  Kootenay  and 
Banff  National  Parks  in  Canada. 

Route  is  by  way  of  U.S.  93.  Canadian  3 
then  to  93  and  95  north  to  Radium  Junction, 
gateway  community  to  Kootenay  NaUonal 
Park.  Banff  Is  80  miles  further. 

Only  poor  highways  for  the  outing  are  In 
MonUna.  Radium  Is  220  miles  from  Columbia 
Palls. 

BUST   SEPTEMBER 

Last  weekend  Radium  seemed  busier  than 
West  Glacier  in  August.  There  was  a  golf 
tournament.  A  few  motels  had  "No  Vacancy" 
signs.  They  were  lull. 

However  motel  rates  were  at  winter  dls- 
counU.  For  example  a  $10  unit  with  bedroom, 
bath  and  kitchen  now  rents  for  »8. 

To  be  kept  In  mind  Is  that  U.S.  Customs 
and  Canadian  Customs  hours  at  Roosvllle, 
north  of  Eureka,  are  now  from  9  a.m.  to  6 
p.m. 

J.  D.  Nutter  at  U.S.  Custonu  and  Im- 
migration said  that  traffic  thU  season  was 
up  3  or  4  per  cent  Incidentally  the  staUon's 
attractive  beds  of  petunias  had  escaped  frost. 
At  Kootenay  National  Park  traffic  this  year 
is  somewhat  down  from  a  year  ago.  Expo  67 
has  attracted  prairie  and  eastern  Canadians 
away  from  western  parks. 

July  1— Dominion  Day— saw  the  Aquacourt 
at  Radium  have  lU  record  day  with  4.900  in 
the  pools.  The  place  was  still  rather  busy  last 
weekend  with  864  admittance  Friday  and 
even  more  Saturday. 

Damages  from  the  May  3.  1967  explosion 
of  the  tanker  Just  above  the  pools  Is  obvious. 

CAS  EXPLODES 

It  was  during  the  noon  hour  at  12:46  pm. 
when  the  driver  lost  control  of  hU  vehicle 
200  feet  above  the  pools.  The  truck  went 
into  Sinclair  Creek  and  the  6.000  gallons  of 
gasoline  exploded. 

Miraculously  the  eight  bathers  escaped, 
and  the  pool  was  reopened  In  seven  days. 

Damage  shows  with  a  great  fire  scar  of 
burned  trees  on  the  mountain,  and  many 
missing  windows  from  the  Aquacourt  Build- 
ing covered  with  plastic.  Insurance  settle- 
ment Is  still  pending. 

The  hot  pool — water  up  to  113  degrees — Is 
scheduled  for  enlargement  this  winter.  In- 
formation Is  that  hot  water  will  then  be  sent 
Into  the  cool  pool,  ordinarily  about  70  de- 
grees. 

REBUILDING   HIGRWAT 


I  From  the  Columbia  FalU   (Mont.)   Hungry 

Horse  News.  Oct.  20.  19671 
Construction  Underway  on  Major  Hiohwat 
93  Contract 
Construction  started  this  week  on  a  *2.a 
million  conuact  to  rebuild  Highway  93  in  the 
vicinity  of  Radlxmi  Hot  Springs,  Kootenay 
National  Park.  Canada. 

Contractor  for  this  less  than  two  mile  con- 
tract is  Burns  and  Dutton,  Calgary. 

Effective  this  week  Highway  93  near  the 
aquacourt  (pools)  Is  closed  to  through  traffic 
from  8  a.m.  to  3  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday, 
and  open  Saturday  and  Sunday  round-the- 
clock. 

This  Is  the  route  Flathead  residents  take 
when  going  to  Banff  In  fall  and  winter 
months. 

The  contract  provides  for  a  parking  area 
at  the  Radltim  pools  somewhat  below  the 
present  grade.  Running  overhead  will  be  the 
new  through  highway.  There  wlU  be  large 
fills.  Contract  completion  Is  June.  1969  with 
construction  to  be  advanced  so  as  to  not 
hinder  the  1968  travel  season. 

To  coincide  with  highway  construction  Is 
enlargement  of  the  hot  pool  (113  degrees)  at 
Radium.  Contract  award  Is  slated  for  Novem- 
ber. Design  of  the  present  hot  pool  will  be 
changed  considerably  to  Include  a  shallow 
end  near  the  aquacourt  building. 

While  this  construction  Is  underway,  the 
113  degree  naturally  hot  water  will  be  piped 
into  the  present  cool  (80  degree)  pool.  Hours 
at  the  pool  last  weekend  were  10  a.m.  to  9:30 
p.m.  dally.  There  may  be  some  change  because 
of  construction  activity. 

Superintendent  of  the  543  square  mile 
Kootenay  National  Park  Is  J.  E.  Rae,  who  last 
weekend  was  In  Ottawa.  Our  thanks  to  Natu- 
ralist Ian  D.  Jack  for  helping  obtain  Informa- 
tion. 

Kootenay  National  Park  Is  entirely  wlthm 
British  Columbia.  Immediately  to  the  north 
Is  Yoho  National  Park,  and  to  the  northeast 
meeUng  at  the  Continental  Divide,  Banff  Na- 
tional Park. 
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Also  to  be  under  contract  this  winter  and* 
completed  by  next  July  Is  reconstrucOon  of 
Highway  93  through  the  pool  area. 

American  visitors  should  keep  In  mind  that 
Canadians  will  observe  their  Thanksgiving 
Monday.  Oct.  9.  Reservations  are  recom- 
mended for  persons  going  to  Canada  that 
weekend.  There  Is  also  a  teachers'  conven- 
tion. Our  recollection  Is  mid-October. 

The  big  Redstreak  Campground  with  241 
units  Is  open  until  Sept.  30.  There  were  53 
overnight  campers  Friday. 

Campgrounds  In  Canadian  parks  present 
displays  of  flowers,  and  this  large  Kootenay 
National  Park  campground  had  four-foot 
high  Canna  lilies,  brilliant  geraniums  and 
petunias. 

Last  weekend  saw  an  absence  of  animals 
along  the  highway  In  the  Kootenay  Valley. 
Ordinarily  the  best  show  comes  In  mid  to 
late  October. 


[From  the  Columbia  Falls  (Mont.)   Hungry 

Horse  News.  Dec.  29.  1967] 

Elk  Greet  Visitors  in  Canada 

Pleasant  winter  outing  lor  residents  of  the 

Flathead   Is   less   than   five   hour   drive   up 

Highway  93  to  Canada's  Kootenay  and  Banff 

National  Parks. 

Convenient  overnight  accommodations  are 
available  at  Radium  Junction — entrance  to 
Kootenay  National  Park— 220  miles  from 
Columbia  Falls.  Roads  are  better  In  Canada 
than  between  Whlteflsh  and  Eureka.  Take 
route  m  Canada  through  Ft.  Steele. 

This  winter  sees  the  Sinclair  Pass  section 
between  Radium  Junction  and  the  hot  pools 
closed  Monday  through  Friday  from  8  a.m. 
to  3  p.m.  except  for  holidays.  Bums  and 
Dutton.  Calgary,  has  a  92.2  mllUon  contract 
for  reconstruction  of  less  than  two  miles  of 
highway  and  a  parking  area.  The  road  Is 
open  Saturday  and  Sunday.  Banff  Is  85  miles 
from  Radium. 

Also  under  construction  is  the  113  degree 
outdoor  hot  pool  at  Radium  which  Is  being 
more  than  doubled  In  size.  In  use  Is  the  for- 
mer cool  pool  with  the  piped  natural  hot 
water  bringing  temperature  to  about  90-96 
degrees. 

Swimmers  these  days  can  look  above  the 
pool  to  a  decorated  Christmas  tree.  It  Is  also 
a  pleasant  experience  to  be  comfortable 
swimming  outdoors  in  warm  water  while 
snow  is  falling. 

There  have  been  fewer  visitors  at  Radium 
this  winter  because  of  road  and  pool  con- 
struction. 

Obviously  absent  were  older  persons  who 
take  the  hot  water  cure  for  aches  and  pains. 
Snow  depths  are  less  than  normal  so  far 
In  Kootenay  and  Banff  National  Parks.  Ap- 
parently the  storms  went  south  to  Arlsona. 


(From  the  Columbia  Falls   (Mont.)    Hungry 

Horse  News.  Feb.  9.  1968] 

Fernie  To  Boom  Wfth  $650  Million  Award 

(By  Mel  Ruder) 

A   major   Industrial   boom   Is  starting    100 

miles  north  of  the  Flathead  Valley  at  Fernie. 

Yet  Montanans  heard  or  read  practically 
nothing  of  the  Jan.  31  announcement.  Inter- 
national boundary  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States  continues  to  be  a  tremendous 
news  barrier. 

Hungry  Horse  News  editor  went  to  Femle, 
Natal  and  Michel  Monday. 

ENTERPRISING     PAPER 

First  stop  was  at  'The  Fernie  Free  Press." 
Half  the  front  page  of  the  enterprising  news- 
paper had  a  big  headline:  "$650  Million,  It's 
Signed!"  We  don't  own  type  as  large  as  they 
used. 

Page  one  stories  told  of  a  contract  signed 
between  Kaiser  Coal.  Ltd..  subsidiary  of 
Kaiser  Steel  Corporation,  and  Mltsublshl- 
Shojl  Kalsha.  representing  seven  major  Japa- 
nese steel  firms. 

The  contract  calls  for  shipment  of  more 
than  45  million  long  tons  of  high-grade  cok- 
ing coal  over  a  15-year  period  starting  in 
early  1970  The  coal  will  come  from  new  min- 
ing operations  to  be  developed  In  the  Crows 
Nest  area  of  southeastern  British  Columbia. 

This  area  Is  100  air  miles  north  of  Columbia 
Falls. 

Jack  L.  Ashby.  president  and  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  Kaiser  Steel  Corporation  and 
Kaiser  Coal  Ltd.,  told  Publisher  Adrian  Ken- 
nedy of  the  Fernie  Free  Press:  "As  a  result  of 
this  sales  contract,  we  are  proceeding  with 
acquisition  and  development  of  coal  lands  as 
provided  for  In  our  agreement  with  Crows 
Nest  Industries." 

MAJOR    investment 

Ashby  Indicated  Kaiser  Steel's  Investment 
In  Canada  for  new  mining  facilities  will  ap- 
proximate $55  million  and  will  Increase  pro- 
duction of  Crows  Nest  coal  from  the  present 
800.000  tons  a  year  to  about  four  million 
tons  per  year  for  Japanese  and  other  markets 
Including  North  America  (the  United  States) . 

Publisher  Kennedy  showed  us  a  picture  of 
Harmer  Ridge  where  bituminous  coal  In  a  65- 
foot  thick  seam  has  been  exposed.  The 
Balmer  seam  on  this  ridge  runs  for  at  least 
eight  and  a  half  miles  and  averages  50  feet 
thick.  New  operations  will  be  here. 

The  Fernie  publisher  came  to  Canada  from 
Ireland  30  years  ago.  and  arrived  In  Femle 
five  years  ago  from  the  uranltmi  boomtown 
of  Elliot  Lake,  Ontario.  We  aUo  met  Gilbert 
Wood,  mechanical  superintendent,  and  Lloyd 
Phillips,  news  editor.  Kennedy.  Wood  and 
Ron  Powell.  Cranbrook  publisher,  own  the 
Fernie  paper  which  is  presently  printed  In 
Cranbrook. 

Kennedy  said  that  Fernie  has  2.861  resi- 
dents and  has  been  static  for  years.  Now 
prediction  Is  for  10.000  by  1975. 

Much  of  the  business  section  contains  brick 
buildings  erected  In  1909  following  a  dis- 
astrous fire.  Noted  was  that  only  two  new 
business  buildings  had  been  erected  since 
1909. 


once   PROSPEROUS 

Once  Fernie  was  prosperous  with  the  Great 
Northern  owning  much  Crows  Nest  Indus- 
tries stock,  and  a  line  bringing  coal  to  Rex- 
ford. 

Of  considerable  Interest  to  Montanans  Is 
prospect  of  a  rail  line  being  built  by  the 
Kootenay  &  Elk  Railway.  Crows  Nest  Indus- 
tries subsidiary,  south  to  the  Great  Northern 
near  Eureka. 

The  Canadian  newsmen  thought  the  Great 
Northern  connection  should  be  built.  So  did 
men  sitting  In  the  lobby  at  the  King  Edward 
Hotel,  and  the  service  station  man  who  filled 
our  tank,  prefixed  Canadian  Pacific  with  a 
cuss  word.  The  CPR  badly  needs  public  rela- 
tions improvement  In  Fernie,  and  Is  credited 
with  holding  the  community  back. 


To  be  noted  Is  Saturday's  "Lethbrldge 
Herald"  with  the  top  story  under  this  head- 
line: "Government  Will  Insist  on  Canada 
Coal  Route." 

The  story  sUrts:  "Vancouver — Trans- 
port Minister  Paul  Hellyer  said  Friday  the 
federal  government  will  Insist  that  the  $650.- 
000.000  of  B.C.  coal  destined  for  Japan  under 
a  Kaiser  Steel  contract  be  shipped  from  the 
mines  to  Tidewater  by  an  all-Canadian 
route.  •   •    •■" 

PRESroENT'S  PROGRAM  FOR 
THE  CITIES 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  proposed  a  comprehen- 
sive program  to  deal  with  the  Nation's 
most  urgent  domestic  problem — the  city. 
The  program  proposed  in  the  Presi- 
dent's message  to  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  blends  the  strongest 
forces  of  our  society — government,  busi- 
ness, and  labor— in  a  cooperative  and 
creative  way  to  solve  some  of  the  prob- 
lems that  beset  our  urban  centers. 

By  mobilizing  decisive  economic  tools — 
the  profit  motive  and  tax  incentives— we 
can  make  an  excellent  start  in  remedying 
the  sickness  that  has  our  cities  in  its 
grasp. 

The  program  draws  upon  the  recom- 
mendations and  proposals  advanced  by 
recognized  leaders  in  the  urban  field.  And 
we  in  the  Senate  can  be  proud  of  our  con- 
tributions to  the  President's  message. 

Many  of  us  have  called  for  bold  leader- 
ship in  urban  affairs.  This  message  dem- 
onstrates that  leadership  and  a  grasp  of 
the  basic  steps  required  if  we  are  to  ful- 
fill our  commitment  to  urban  America. 

The  program  is  not  a  panacea  for  the 
problems  of  cities.  The  President,  I  am 
sure,  did  not  intend  it  to  be.  The  plan 
builds — very  properly — on  the  initia- 
tive of  the  model  cities  and  poverty  pro- 
grams. It  forges  the  successes  of  the 
past  into  a  tool  with  which  we  can  deal 
with  the  problems  of  today  and  a  plan 
to  deal  with  problems  of  the  future. 

Under  the  President's  plan,  housing 
programs  will  no  longer  depend  on  those 
in  Washington  and  in  the  cities  alone. 
For  the  message  calls  upon  the  talents 
of  the  Nation's  corporations,  the  strength 
of  labor,  the  knowledge  of  the  men  in 
finance,  the  imagination  of  city  plan- 
ners and  administrators  and — equally 
important — the  concept  of  self-help  for 
the  poor. 

The  President  has  spelled  out  the 
challenge  in  clear-cut  terms.  Now  it  is 
up  to  Congress,  the  Governors,  State  leg- 
islators, the  mayors  and  city  councils  of 
America.  Now  is  the  time  for  all  of  our 
citizens  to  unite  in  recognition  of  the 
problems  we  face.  President  Johnson 
has  pointed  the  way.  Now  we  must— 
with  all  our  determination — move 
against  these  problems. 


THE   ENVIRONMENTAL    CRISIS 


Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
today  increasing  concern  about  the  con- 
tinuing deterioration  of  environment. 
Our  air,  water,  and  soil  are  all  threat- 
ened bv  the  vast  tide  of  pollution  that 
is  sweeping  the  country.  Modern  man 
has  far  exceeded  nature's  capacity  to 
dilute  and  purify  all  his  wastes  and  the 
wastes  of  his  society. 


In  a  speech  recently  before  the  Natural 
Resources  Committees  of  the  U.S.  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Orville  Freeman  outlined  the  enor- 
mity of  the  environmental  crisis  we  face 
today  and  spoke  specifically  about  some 
pollution  problems  which  are  related  to 
agricultural  practices. 

The  beneficial  aspects  of  pesticides 
have  never  been  questioned.  There  is, 
liowever,  great  concern — and  it  is  justi- 
fied  over  the  continued,  widespread  use 

of  pesticides  like  DDT  which  do  not 
break  down  in  nature  after  application. 
Secretary  Freeman,  in  his  speech,  points 
out  the  drastic  reduction  in  DDT  use  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  last 
10  years.  Further,  he  defines  the  basic 
poPcy  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
regarding  DDT  which  is  that  persistent 
pesticides  are  used  only  when  there  is 
no  effective  alternative  available.  I  fully 
endorse  this  position. 

The  Secretary,  in  his  speech,  describes 
some  other  specific  problems  which  il- 
lustrate the  need  to  develop  broad  soil 
and  water  conservation  programs  aimed 
at  preserving  all  of  our  remaining  land 
resources,  both  agricultural  and  non- 
agricultural.  Controlling  erosion  and  the 
resultant  siltation  are  a  significant  part 
of  our  program  to  halt  the  pollution  of 
our  waters. 

I  commend  Secretary  Freeman  s 
speech  to  my  colleagues  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  full  text  of  the 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

REMARKS    BY    SECRETARY    OF    AGRICULTURE    OR- 
VILLE L.   FREEMAN   TO   THE   ACRICULTtHlE  AND 

Natural  Resources  Committee  of  the  U.S. 

Chamber  of  Commerce.  Washington.  D.C, 

Friday,  February  2.  1968 

A  week  or  so  ago.  I  saw  these  lines  in 
George  Stewart's  new  book,  'Not  So  Rich  as 
You  Think" : 

■When  some  future  historian  sits  down  to 
summarize  what  the  present  generation  of 
Americans  has  accomplished,  his  climactic 
sentence  could  read:  'Of  the  waters,  they 
made  a  cesspool;  of  the  air,  a  depository  of 
poisons,  and  of  the  good  earth  itself,  a 
dump  .  .  ."* 

Too  harsh— perhaps  so.  But  I  am  very 
much  afraid  that  future  generations  will 
Judge  most  harshly  a  race  of  men  that  had 
all  the  technical  knowledge,  all  the  resources 
they  needed  to  provide  a  clean  water,  air 
and  land,  but  lacked  the  will  to  do  so. 

If  we  let  that  happen,  then  they  will  so 
judge  us. 

It  Is  no  secret  that  we  are  facing  an  en- 
vironmental crisis.  It  affects  every  one  of 
the  basic  elements  of  the  biosphere — air, 
earth  and  water,  and  every  one  of  us. 

I  know  that  you  In  agriculture  and  agri- 
business are  concerned.  I  know  that  the 
public  is  concerned.  Pollution  is  now  ubiq- 
uitous. Its  effects  on  the  American  people— 
70  percent  of  whom  live  in  urban  areas- 
could  be  aptly  sunomed  up  like  this:  "The 
total  effect  of  pollution  is  greater  than  the 
sum  of  its  separate  parts."  It  Isn't  jv^t  a 
matter  of  dlrtv  water,  or  of  just  dirty  air. 
or  just  noise  pollution  or  suburban  sprawl 
and    clutter— which    someone    described    as 

•land  pollution."  It's  all  these  things  coming 
together  at  once  in  a  combined  assault  on 
the  senses. 

This  has  finally  persuaded  the  average 
citizen  that  he  has  a  crisis  on  his  handsel 
can  asstire  you  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture is  vitally  concerned  with  this  crisis. 

and  aims  to  do  something  about  it. 
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Fvw  AmertcaiM  stop  to  realize  that  the 
USDA  admlnl»t«r«  conaervatlon  programa 
covering  nearly  81  percent  of  this  country's 
land  ...  all  the  crop  land,  the  graasland  pas- 
ttire  and  range,  and  the  National  FVweets. 

We  have  "flrst."  federal  responsibility  for 
the  water  than  falls  on  this  81  percent  of 
the  land  We  have  extensive  prograins  for 
controlling,  conserving  and  developing  this 
water  where  It  falls.  About  half  our  total 
personnel— 50.000  people — are  Involved  In 
conservation  work,  either  In  research  or  ac- 
tion programs. 

These  50,000  people  are  the  shock  troops  of 
the  war  on  pollution — and  they're  t>elea- 
guered.  Now.  everyone's  against  pollution. 
Just  as  everyone's  against  sin.  But,  In  a  very 
real  sense,  we  all  want  those  things  that  are 
the  proximate  cause  of  pollution. 

We  like  cars,  which  Invariably  are  the 
leading  pollutants  of  metropolitan  airsheds. 
We  like  the  manufactured  bounty  from  fac- 
tories that  pollute  the  waters,  and  we  like 
the  thousand-and-one  other  products  of  the 
most  highly-advanced  technological  society 
man  has  ever  known. 

We  even  like  our  back-yard  barbecues, 
whoee  steaks  contribute  their  bit  toward 
murky  skies. 

With  this  general  introduction,  let  me  pro- 
ceed to  the  subject  you  invited  me  to  speak 
on.  agriculture  and  pollution: 

.\grlculfure  Is  both  sinner — and  sinned 
againat — In  this  matter.  Liaat  year,  crop  dam- 
age from  air  pollution  alone  was  tvearly  half 
a  billion  dollars.  And  farmers — Uke  everyone 
else — need  clean  water  to  drink,  clean  air  to 
breathe  and.  of  cotirse.  unpolluted  air  and 
water  for  their  crops  and  livestock. 

I  suppose  that  we  are  "sinners"  also,  a  sub- 
ject I'll  discuss  m  depth  In  a  moment.  For 
now.  let  me  say  that  were  on  top  of  this 
problem  of  agrtculturally-cauaed  pollution: 

(1)  we  wlU  ask  CXmgreM.  In  this  seealon. 
for  new  authority  to  deal  with  the  urgent 
problem  of  water  pollution,  as  It  pertains  to 
agriculture  and: 

(2)  Existing  programs — that  this  Depart- 
ment has  administered  for  many  years — are 
receiving  my  personal  attention,  with  an 
eye  toward  redlrecUng  them  to  meet  new 
needs. 

Now.  let  me  tell  you  about  three  major 
areas  of  my  current  concern : 

The  first  ia  chemicals  and  pesticides.  The 
Department  has  reduced  its  own  spraying 
with  persistent  pesUddes.  such  as  DDT.  by  a 
factor  of  50  to  1  over  the  past  10  years.  We 
have  eatabllshed  an  effective  and  widespread 
monitoring  system.  More  on  this  In  a 
moment. 

A  second  is  animal  wastes.  Today,  two- 
thirds  of  all  beef  produced  comes  from  feed 
lots.  The  disposal  facilities  to  cope  with  the 
staggering  amount  of  animal  wastes  from 
highly  concentrated  feeding  operations  Jtxst 
don't  exist.  This  Is  also  giving  us  serious  con- 
cern. 

And  flnally.  the  old  problem  of  silt.  This  Is 
still  the  moat  widespread  single  source  of 
water  pollution.  Oui  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice has  been  deaUng  with  It  for  a  long  time. 
But  new  conditions  have  created  the  neces- 
sity for  new  directions  and  new  legislation. 

So  let's  start  with  some  simple  facts  on 
chemicals  and  pesticides.  The  world  cant 
feed  a  population  that  may  reach  7  billion  or 
more  In  another  three  decades  without  them. 
We  couldn't  feed  our  own  people  at  the  low- 
est cost  In  the  world — less  than  18  percent  of 
disposable  Income  this  year — without  the 
help  of  them.  This  Is  primary. 

Last  year.  Americans  applied  32  million 
tons  of  fertilizers  to  their  farms,  lawns,  gar- 
dens and  pastures.  Too  much?  Well,  even 
though  we've  doubled  the  use  of  fertilizers 
every  10  years  in  the  past  half-century,  the 
average  use  of  chemical  fertilizers  per  crop- 
ped acre  here  In  the  U.S.,  U  only  one-tenth 
the  level  used  in  the  Netherlands,  to  cite  one 
example. 


These  fertilizers  are  not  without  their 
problems.  Nitrogen  and  phosphorus  nurture 
the  growth  of  "algal  blooms"  on  ponds,  lakes, 
and  streams.  It  is  true  that  some  nitrogen 
moves  in  land  runoff  from  fertilized  flelds. 
But  moat  of  our  scientific  evidence  Indicates 
this  Is  a  minor  contributor  to  stream  nitro- 
gen right  now. 

I'm  not  unconcerned  about  this  problem. 
But  I  do  feel  that  the  real  answer  to  It  Is 
better  land  xise  practices  to  curb  the  run-off 
and  sediment  delivery  that  transports  un- 
wanted fertilizers  Into  watersheds.  This 
makes  good  sense,  both  from  an  economic 
point  of  view — keeping  it  on  the  land — and 
from  a  conservation  viewpoint — keeping  It 
out  of  river  systems. 

We're  not  stopping  here,  however.  For  80 
years  now  the  Department  has  been  studying 
behavior  of  phosphorus  in  soils,  water  and 
plants.  In  this,  and  in  nitrogen  research, 
we've  developed — and  distributed  to  farm- 
ers— Information  on  proper  fertilizer  place- 
ment, timing  applications,  and  optimal  levels 
of  application  for  every  different  soil  In  the 
U.S.  This  help*  fanners  gain  the  maximum 
economic  use  of  fertilizer  and  minimizes 
losses  to  bis  envlroimient.  We  aim  to  do  more 
of  thU. 

PESTICIDES 

The  same  can  be  said  of  pesticides. 

Already  the  Department  has  made  great 
strides  In  meeting  the  environmental  prob- 
lems of  pesticide  use. 

For  Instance : 

Research  in  this  field  has  been  greatly  ex- 
panded. 

We  recognize  the  great  danger  from  im- 
proper pesticide  use.  We're  working  con- 
stantly on  better  licensing,  better  instruc- 
tion, and  better  information  in  using  them. 

The  Department's  research  divisions  are 
also  working  on  leas  p>erslstent  sprays,  and 
better  monitoring  and  surveillance  of 
pesticide  use. 

And  as  you  all  know  from  screw-worm 
eradication  and  other  programs.  weVe  de- 
veloped biological  methods  of  pest  control. 
SterlUzatton.  use  of  predators  and  path- 
ogenic— or  harmful — organisms  have  elimi- 
nated the  need  for  chemicals  In  controlling 
some  pests. 

We're  finding  more  selective  chemical  pes- 
ticides. Major  basic  research  is  pressing  for- 
ward to  new  solutions  to  pest  control 
problems. 

The  Department  reduced  its  own  spraying 
with  DDT  from  4.9  million  acres  In  1957. 
down  to  and  Jvist  over  100,000  acres  in  1967 — 
a  reduction  of  50  to  1.  We  now  use  persistent 
pesticides,  such  as  DDT.  only  when  there 
Is  no  effective  alternative. 

And.  as  I  mentioned  earlier.  weYe  expand- 
ing ovir  niral  areas  monitoring  of  pesticide 
use.  We  now  have  55  monitoring  stations 
across  the  covmtry. 

ANIMAL    WASTES 

The  second  great  problem  I  mentioned 
earlier  Is  the  safe  disposal  of  two  billion  tons 
of  ftnimai  waste  a  year. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  U.S.  beef  output 
now  comes  from  feedlots.  Today,  feedlota 
with  10.000  head  of  cattle:  broiler  operations 
with  100,000  birds,  are  not  uncommon.  This 
confinement  of  cattle,  hogs  and  fowl  to 
small,  concentrated  areas  has  created  a 
serious  and  growing  sewage  disposal  problem. 

Nebraska  and  Iowa,  for  example,  feed 
nearly  3  million  head  of  cattle  a  year.  Their 
animal  waste  is  equivalent  to  that  produced 
by  49  million  people,  or  It  times  the  human 
population  of  these  two  states.  Unfortunate- 
ly, sewage  disposal  systems  to  handle  this 
volume  of  waste  are  woefully  Inadequate. 

One  cow  produces  animal  wastes  eqxial  to 
the  sewage  of  sixteen  people.  One  feedlot  of 
10,000  head  of  cattle  has  the  waste  of  dis- 
posal needs  of  a  city  of  160,000  people. 

Now,  you  know  the  statistics  of  the  prob- 
lem. I'm  sure  you've  been  exposed  to  them 
before.  Back  when  most  of  us  In  this  room 


last  rode  on  a  manxue  spreader,  the  prob- 
lem was  simple.  We  spread  It  on  the  fields. 
But  now  It's  cheaper  lor  farmers  to  get  their 
nitrogen  from  a  bag  than  from  a  barn- 
yard—the price  of  nitrogen  fertilizer  In  1968 
Is  cheaper  than  It  was  during  the  nineteen 
thirties. 

The  farmer  and  the  feedlot  operator  are 
left  with  manure  they  usually  can't  sell, 
can't  even  give  away,  can't  bum.  And  all  too 
often  It  winds  up  In  the  streams,  with 
predictable  results. 

This  Is  a  relatively  new  problem,  and  re- 
search Is  In  Its  Infancy.  We  all  know — me 
most  of  all — that  farmers  are  In  a  cost-price 
squeeze.  We  can't  expect  them  to  use  eco- 
nomic fertilizers.  What's  needed.  In  my  opin- 
ion. Is  a  crash  research  progiram,  both  In  the 
scientific  aspects  of  this  problem,  a*  well  as 
the  economic.  The  problem  can  be  met.  and 
we're  working  on  it  now. 

We're  researching  plans  for  a  number  of 
waste-disposal  systems.  They  Include  la- 
goons, incinerators  and  waste-destroying  bac- 
teria. WeTe  testing  the  principle  of  purifying 
polluted  water  by  percolating  it  down 
through  the  soil.  In  some  places  waste  runoff 
can  be  diverted  Into  grassy  areas  with  a  high 
filtration  capacity. 

This  problem  can  be  met.  There  are  solu- 
tions. But  It  win  take  cooperation,  money 
and  hard  work  to  do  It. 

SALINE  POLLOnOK 

Now  a  word  about  saline  pollution — about 
half  the  32  million  acres  of  Irrigated  land 
In  our  17  western  states  Is  subject  to  It.  One 
of  these  Western  states  Is  heavUy  Irrigated 
California,  that  grows  40%  of  the  Nation's 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Some  Irrigated  lands  In  the  Southwest  have 
registered  up  to  25  tons  of  salt  per  acre  foot 
of  water  used.  But  a  more  typical  example  Is 
the  land  near  Yuma.  Arizona,  where  the 
Colorado  river  carries  about  a  ton  of  dissolved 
salt  In  every  acre  foot  of  water.  There,  when 
a  farmer  applies  5  acre  feet  of  water,  he  also 
so  to  say,  "applies"  roughly  5  tons  of  salt. 
Then,  as  the  salts  build  up,  they  must  be 
washed  out  with  more  water  If  the  crope 
are  not  to  suffer. 

Our  sclentuts  are  exploring  new  types  of 
salt-resUUnt  food  crops.  They've  established 
the  salt  tolerance  of  over  60  plants.  They're 
working  on  water  quality  measurements  and 
leaching  requirements. 

ThU  salinity  research  may  eventuaUy  help 
us  solve  the  world  food  problem.  Immense 
acreage  of  agricultural  lands  in  food-poor 
countries  are  now  useless  from  salt  buildup. 
If  dependable  methods  can  be  found  to  re- 
claim salty  soil  and  prevent  future  salt  build- 
ups. It  will  mean  better  food,  and  a  better 
life,  for  literally  mlUlons  of  people. 

SILT 

That  brings  us  to  the  oldest  of  all  water 
pollutants — one  that  was  around  long  be- 
fore man  came  on  the  scene — silt  and  sedi- 
ment. The  cost  of  sediment  In  our  reser- 
voirs alone  is  $100  million  a  year.  Sediment 
'  ruins  recreational  lakes,  kills  fish,  costs  mil- 
lions In  taxes  for  dredging  and  filtering,  and 
carries  other  pollutants  Into  the  water.  Total 
yearly  silt  pollution  damage  Is  In  excess  of 
$346  million. 

Listen  to  this,  from  an  article  last  month 
In  the  Des  Moines  Register: 

"The  Iowa  Conservation  Commission 
moved  Wednesday  to  save  the  sUte's  lakes 
from  filUng  up  with  silt,  but  the  acUon  may 
have  come  too  late  for  some  lakes  and 
streams. 

"  'At  stake  are  all  our  natural  lakes.'  "  said 
James  R.  Hamilton,  a  Storm  Lake  attorney. 

"In  a  unanimous  vote,  the  com  mission  di- 
rected Its  staff  to  write  a  comprehensive  plan 
for  control  and  improvement  of  the  water- 
shed areas  from  the  standpoint  of  slltaUon 
control. 

"The  plan,  at  the  urging  of  Hamilton,  will 
also  embrace  the  matter  of  compelling  of- 
fending landowners  through  appropriate  le- 
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gal  action  to  remedy  the  Injurious  effect  of 
the  slltatlon  processes. 

"The  commission  intends  to  seek  approval 
from  the  next  session  of  the  Iowa  Legisla- 
ture to  clamp  down  on  farmers  who.  through 
poor  soil  conservation  practices,  flood  Iowa's 
lakes  and  streams  with  silt  and  sand." 

Sediment  Is  a  terrible  example  of  a  re- 
source out  of  place.  It  hurts  the  land  where 
It  comes  from  and  hurts  the  water  where  It 
goes. 

And  It  Isn't  Just  a  farm  problem.  In  1967 
the  Nation  stripped  one-and-a-half  million 
acres  bare  for  housing  developments,  new 
roads,  and  other  construction.  Sometimes  It 
is  years  before  we  build  on  this  land — and, 
in  the  meantime.  It  erodes. 

You've  seen  this  construction  around 
Washington.  It's  the  fastest  growing  large 
metropolitan  area  in  the  Nation.  About  25% 
of  the  sediment  that  turns  the  lower  estuary 
of  the  Potomac  brown  comes  from  these  con- 
struction sites.  In  metro  Maryland,  studies 
show  that  land  undergoing  development  pro- 
duces from  2  to  200  times  the  amovmt  of 
sediment  as  nearby  farmland. 

Suburbia  isn't  the  only  villain:  In  the 
mtermountaln  West.  66  to  90  percent  of  the 
sediment  produced  by  streams  comes  from 
streambank  and  streambed  erosion.  Else- 
where, two  million  acres  of  strip  mined 
lands — all  producing  heavy  sediment — need 
conservaUon  treatment.  A  bill  before  Con- 
gress now  would  authorize  USDA  to  assist 
more  directly  In  sediment  control  in  such 
areas. 

This  non-farm  erosion  will  increase,  imless 
steps  are  taken  to  control  It.  New  building 
construction  during  the  present  decade  will 
exceed  aU  other  buUdlng  In  this  country 
since  the  Revolution  to  now. 
This  Administration  Is  concerned. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment last  year  co-sponsored  the  first  na- 
tional conference  on  suburban  soil  and  water 
problems.  It  was  attended  by  contractors, 
conservaUonlsts  and  others.  Future  confer- 
ences are  being  planned  all  over  the  coun- 
try to  meet  the  problem. 

A    20   TO    1    COST-BENEFIT   RATIO 

Soil  Is  going  to  wind  up  somewhere.  It's 
a  solid  part  of  our  environment.  That  leads 
me  to  a  rhetorical  question:  Is  it  better, 
through  erosion  control  measures,  to  pay  a 
little  bit  to  keep  useful  soil  on  the  land — 
or  Is  It  better  to  pay  a  great  deal  more  at 
the  other  end  of  the  line,  and  dredge  that 
soil  out  of  some  river  or  reservoir? 

The  comparative  costs  are  1  to  20.  That 
Is,  it  averages  20  times  as  much  to  dredge 
sediment  out  of  water,  as  It  would  have  cost 
to  keep  it  as  soli  on  the  land,  leaving  aside 
the  productive  loss  to  the  farmer  from  his 
lost  topsoll. 

This  form  of  pollution  prevention — ^rather 
than  costly  correction.  Is  simple  logic.  Sedi- 
ment pollution  is  not  only  our  highest- 
volume  pollutant.  It's  one  of  our  most  ex- 
pensive. It  carries  other  poUutants,  such  as 
chemicals.  Into  streams,  which  arrive  there 
along  with  sediment  and  runoff  water. 

Conservation  keeps  both — soil  and  runoff 
water — on  the  land. 

We  know  from  long  experience  that  con- 
servaUon measures  such  as  contour  strip 
cropping,  terracing  cover  crops  do  markedly 
reduce  sediment  loads.  We  know  these  same 
principles  of  land  use  can  be  adapted  to  ur- 
ban fringe  lands  as  well. 

Let  me  close  by  saying  this:  There  aren't 
any  easy  answers  to  the  problem  I've  dis- 
cussed this  noon.  But  they're  not  beyond 
our  ability  to  solve.  In  this  country — and  I 
believe  this  as  an  article  of  faith — we  can 
do  anything  we  want  to  do. 

Just  look  at  what  we've  done  so  far. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  helped 
landowners  to  contour  43  million  acres  of 
American  soil.  We've  helped  plant  110,000 


lineal  miles  of  hedgerows  and  windbreaks, 
and  another  13  million  acres  of  trees.  We've 
helped  build  a  million  and  a  half  acres  of 
grassed  waterways.  By  the  nineteen  fifties, 
when  another  potential  dust  bowl  descended 
on  Kansas,  farmer-conservation  measures  re- 
duced the  days  of  blowing  dust  from  120 
days  a  year,  during  1936  and  1937 — down  to 
40  days  In  1956  and  '57,  when  conditions 
were  Just  as  bad. 

We  can  do  It.  The  government  can't  do  It 
alone.  We  need  your  help,  and  I  ask  for  It 
now. 

Thank  you. 


COMMENDATION  FOR  U.S. 
CONSUMER 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  U.S. 
consumer — as  most  of  us  are  aware — 
needs  all  the  help  she  can  get  in  making 
wise  selections  from  the  multitudinous 
number  of  products  clamoring  for  her 
dollar  in  today's  marketplace. 

Periodically  in  the  past  3  or  4  years 
publications  have  cropped  up  which  at- 
tempted to  serve  consumers  by  supply- 
ing information.  Unfortunately,  many  of 
the  new  ones — perhaps  because  of  hasty 
marketing  or  some  unknown  force  in  our 
system — have  not  survived. 

This  is  why  I  was  particularly  happy 
to  note  recently  that  one  of  the  very 
good  consumer  information  services — 
U.S.  Consumer,  a  biweekly  Washmgton 
newsletter — is  approaching  its  first  an- 
niversary. Published  by  a  private  Wash- 
ington firm  headed  by  Arthur  E.  Rowse, 
formerly  executive  director  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Consumer  Inter- 
ests, this  newsletter  performs  a  valuable 
service. 

Mr.  Rowse  and  his  staff  managed  to 
sift  the  consumer  news  developed  almost 
daily  in  the  Capital  and  report  the  sig- 
nificant— often  money-saving — informa- 
tion to  subscribers. 

A  list  of  subjects  included  in  recent  is- 
sues is  the  best  way  to  demonstrate  the 
value.  They  include: 

A  portable  color  television  set  selling 
for  less  than  $200. 

Tar  and  nicotine  content  of  cigrarettes 
by  brand. 

Names  of  mail  order  firms  that  could 
save  a  buyer  50  percent  on  drugs. 

A  way  to  lengthen  tire  life  by  25  per- 
cent to  50  percent  for  about  25  cents  a 
tire. 

A  new  device  for  auto  engines  that  re- 
duces air  pollution  to  almost  nothing,  yet 
cuts  fuel  consumption  by  30  percent  and 
boosts  power  by  25  percent. 

New  Federal  seal  of  purity  and  qual- 
ity for  instant  dried  milk. 

Ailments  which  aspirin  products  will 
not  cure  despite  ad  claims. 

Tests  showing  as  much  cancerous 
benzopyrene  in  a  poimd  of  chargrilled 
steak  as  there  is  in  3.000  cigarettes. 

Secret  FDA  survey  showing  that  re- 
covery of  potentially  defective  and  dan- 
gerous drugs  varies  from  only  3  percent 
to  90  percent. 

A  popular  aerosol  cookware  cleaner 
that  explodes  near  lighted  stoves. 

A  handy  chart  with  which  to  figiu-e  in- 
terest rates  on  installment  loans. 

A  method  for  smokers  to  reduce  tars 
by  more  than  90  percent. 

Latest  ratings  and  details  on  popular 
encyclopedias. 


How  GE  plans  to  double  light  bulb  life 
at  virtually  no  increase  in  cost. 

Test  ratings  of  permanent  anti-freeze 
products. 

Imitation  milk  products  the  hottest 
"dairy"  item  on  the  market. 

Product  buying  guide  for  nose  decon- 
gestants. 

Mr.  President,  as  one  of  the  many 
Members  of  Congress  who  are  vitally  in- 
terested in  the  information  available  to 
consumers,  I  congratulate  U.S.  Con- 
sumer on  its  progress  thus  far  and  wish 
it  continued  success. 


BETTER  FARM  INCOME  ESSENTIAL 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  at 
a  time  when  the  Nation's  employment 
and  income  levels  are  at  an  all-time 
high — when  the  consumer  is  able  to  feed 
himself  and  his  family  at  the  lowest  per- 
centage of  income  in  history — and  our 
economy  has  enjoyed  the  longest  period 
of  sustained  growth  we  have  ever  known. 
I  am  deeply  concerned  with  the  serious 
plight  of  America's  family  farmer. 

Each  year,  more  and  more  farm  fami- 
lies are  victims  of  severe  economic  pres- 
sure with  which  they  are  imable  to  cope. 
Forced  to  leave  the  land,  they  move  to 
crowded  cities,  ill  prepared  to  compete 
in  a  skilled  labor  market. 

All  economic  indicators  and  studies  by 
the  score  show  that  farmers  are  not 
sharing  equitably  in  the  fruits  of  their 
achievements.  They  are,  in  a  very  real 
sense,  subsidizing  the  rest  of  the  Ameri- 
can economy. 

Consumers  are  paying  20  percent  more 
for  food  than  they  did  two  decades  ago. 
At  the  same  time,  farmers  are  getting  6 
percent  less  for  producing  that  food  and 
pay  30  percent  more  for  the  supplies  with 
which  to  produce  it. 

■With  1966  net  income  per  farm  70  per- 
cent higher  than  it  was  in  1960.  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  people  of  agriculture  to  under- 
stand why  their  income  per  capita  still 
was  less  than  two-thirds  as  much  as  for 
nonfarmers. 

It  is  equally  hard  for  them  to  under- 
stand why.  after  climbing  to  $16.4  bil- 
lion in  1966,  farm  net  income  was  down 
10  percent  last  year. 

The  price-depressing  surpluses  of  feed 
grains  and  wheat  are  gone.  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  commodity  loans  and 
inventories  were  reduced  from  $7  billion 
on  June  30.  1961.  to  $3.4  biUion  on  June 
30.  1967. 

Current  estimates  indicate  that  do- 
mestic use  of  feed  grains  in  the  1967-68 
marketing  year  will  be  up  about  4  per- 
cent and  exports  up  about  10  percent. 

At  the  same  time  we  expect  a  carryover 
next  October  1  of  42  million  tons  of  feed 
grain,  5  million  more  than  last  October, 
but  far  below  the  1961-65  average  of  69.1 
million  tons. 

This  year,  we  believe  that  farmers — 
with  the  leadership  of  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Orville  Freeman,  and  help  from 
the  Congress — will  work  together  to  ad- 
just their  1968  production  downward  and 
to  strengthen  their  bargaining  position 
in  the  marketplace. 

Earlier  this  month,  on  February  8. 
more  than  400  farmers  meeting  in  Kan- 
sas City  at  the  invitation  of  Fred  Hein- 
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kel.  president  of  the  Mld-Contlnent 
Farmers  Association,  reaffirmed  their  in- 
terest in — and  unanimous  support  for — 
greater  use  of  the  1968  voluntary  feed 
grains,  wheat,  and  cotton  programs  as 
the  best  means  of  influence  on  both  sup- 
plies and  prices  in  the  coming  marketing 
year. 

Representing  nearly  every  major  farm 
organization  from  New  York  to  Cali- 
fornia, and  Minnesota  to  Texas,  those 
farm  leaders  deserve  our  approval  and 
support  for  their  efforts  to  gain  a  fair 
share  of  the  Nations  prosperity  for 
America's  family  farms. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  therefore,  to 
have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
the  report  of  the  resolutions  committee 
which  was  unanimously  approved  by  all 
of  those  who  attended  the  farm  leaders 
conference  in  Kansas  City  on  February  8. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Report    or    the    Resolutions    CoMMiTTia;, 

Fakm   Leaders   CosrERENCE.   Kansas   City. 

Mo..  Febrvary  8.  1968 

R«cognl*lng  that  the  raising  of  the  prices 
of  farm  piaducts  and  the  Improvement  of 
farm  income  are  essential  If  we  are  to  create 
a  stable  farm  and  national  economy,  and 
realizing  that  the  purpose  of  this  conference 
Is  to  support  whereby  these  goals  can  be 
attained,  we  do  hereby  resolve  as  follows: 

1.  It  Is  our  strong  position  that  adequate 
prices  of  farm  products  cannot  be  obtained 
without  reasonable  management  of  the  sup- 
plies of  farm  commodities,  and  we  urge  sup- 
port of  and  participation  by  all  farmers  In 
the  year  1968  In  the  wheat  feed  grains, 
cotton,  rice  and  tobacco  programs. 

2.  To  safeguard  the  national  interest  and 
to  provide  for  the  availability  of  adequate 
supplies  of  food  and  fiber  In  the  event  of  a 
national  emergency,  we  urge  the  passage  of 
an  Act  providing  for  a  strategic  reserve  of 
agricultural  commodities,  utilizing  the  prin- 
ciples of  extended  loans,  purchased  stocks 
by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  farm- 
er-contracted storage,  and  released  only  at 
100':  of  parl'y  less  certificates  and  pay- 
ments. Dut  available  to  consumers  in  the 
event  of  a  national  emergency. 

3.  We  support  the  extension  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  19«5.  by  this  session  of  the 
United  States  Congress,  for  not  less  than  four 
years. 

4.  The  continuation  of  the  principle  of 
non-recourse  loans  Is  vital  to  the  success 
of  farm  programs  and  we  will  most  strongly 
resist  any  and  all  efforts  to  change  this 
concept. 

5.  We  question  the  stand  of  any  organiza- 
tion or  Individual  In  their  effort  to  abolish 
all  farm  programs  and  suggest  that  their 
stated  positions  are  not  representative  of 
the  views  of  working  farmers  in  America. 

6.  We  urge  the  ratification  by  the  United 
States  Senate  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
including  particularly  the  International 
Grains  Arrangement. 

7.  We  urge  that  lor  farm  commodities  used 
m  international  aid  programs,  farmers  should 
receive  therefor  not  less  than  100'^  of  parity 
prices  adjusted  by  the  amount  of  any  cer- 
tificates and  payments. 

8.  Recognizing  that  the  preservation  of  the 
family  farm  is  essential  to  our  American  way 
of  life,  we  point  out  that  It  is  necessary  that 
large,  moneyed  business  corporations  be  re- 
stricted in  their  use  of  losses  from  farming 
operations  to  oltset  gains  from  other  opera- 
tions, and  we  urge  the  Congress  and  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  to  Institute  an  Im- 
mediate study  of  the  adverse  effect  of  these 
practices  upon  the  operations  of  bona  fide 
farmers,  and  we  likewise  urge  strict  enforce- 


ment of   the   tax  laws  relating  to  "hobby" 
farming. 

9.  To  supplement  existing  farm  programs, 
we  urge  the  adopUon  of  legislation  to  Insure 
the  right  of  farmers  to  organize  and  bargain 
collectively. 

Adopted  unanimously  this  8th  day  of  Feb- 
ruary. 1968. 

Frkd  Ludwio. 

Chairman. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  we 
of  Missouri  were  proud  that  this  farm 
leaders  conference  was  held  in  Kansas 
City.  We  are  also  proud  of  the  high  cali- 
ber of  agricultural  statesmanship  fur- 
nished over  the  years  by  Mr.  Fred  Heln- 
kel.  of  Columbia.  Mo.,  who  called  the 
conference. 

Mr.  Heinkel  is  not  satisfied  with  the 
progress  made  in  this  decade.  No  con- 
scientious farm  leader  and  no  represent- 
ative of  farm  people  could  be.  but  Fred 
Heinkel  deserves  much  of  the  credit  for 
the  gains  made  and  we  were  pleased  to 
see  the  credit  given  him  at  the  conference 
by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  Free- 
man. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Secretary's  remarks  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

AcRlcin,TTTRE :  1968  and  Beyond 
The  subject  Fred  Heinkel  assigned  me  for 
this  monung  Is  "Agriculture — 1968  and  Be- 
yond." which  has  to  do  with  the  future.  But 
before  I  begin.  I  hope  you'll  forgive  me  a 
short  reference  to  the  past. 

As  all  of  you  know.  Fred  Heinkel  had  a 
lot  to  do  himself  with  our  farm  programs  In 
general  and  feed  grains  In  particular.  So 
coming  here  for  this  purpose  brings  back 
many  memories. 

Six  days  after  I  was  sworn  In  as  President 
Kennedys  Secretary  of  Agriculture  In  1961. 
I  invited  Fred  to  Washington  as  chairman 
of  a  special  task  force  to  explore  solutions 
for  the  dire  emergency  In  feed  grains. 

"Dire  emergency"  was  one  of  the  kinder 
phrases  the  papers  used  to  describe  the  situ- 
ation we  faced  In  feed  grains.  Our  biggest 
worry,  back  then,  was  what  to  do  with  half 
a  billion  bushels  of  grain  that  might  rot  on 
the  ground  because  there  was  no  place  to 
store  It.  This  was  no  idle  fear.  If  1960  pro- 
duction levels  had  continued.  It  was  as  cer- 
tain as  anything  can  be  that  grain  surpluses 
would  soon  overflow  all  the  elevators  and 
bins  we  had. 

Already  in  storage  were  2  billion  bushels 
of  corn,  enough  grain  sorghum  to  last  a  year 
and  a  half,  plus  a  two-year  supply  of  wheat. 

All  the  signs  were  bright  red  with  danger 
signals.  Feed  grain  prices  were  dropping  each 
year;    the    standing    room    only    signs    were 
hung  out  on  grain  bins  all  over  the  Nation,, 
and  more  was  on  the  way. 

Unless  we  could  find  some  answers,  feed 
grain  stocks  would  mount  another  300  or 
400  million  bushels  within  the  year,  with  dis- 
astrous results  to  farmers,  the  livestock  In- 
dustry, and  rural  America  In  general. 

That  was  the  situation  In  1961  when  Fred 
Heinkel,  his  fellow  committee  members,  my- 
self, the  Congress,  and  some  of  you  here  In 
the  room  began  to  look  for  answers. 

Most  people.  Including  the  chairman  of 
the  committees  In  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
said  It  was  Impossible  to  pass  legislation  In 
time  for  the  1961  crop.  But  we  did  It. 

We  came  up  with  the  Emergency  Feed 
Grain  Act  In  1961.  a  voluntary  program  pro- 
viding acreage  reduction  and  price  supports 
for  corn  and  sorgbum  to  tboM  who  com- 
piled. 

It  was  the  first  major  piece  of  legislation 
President  Kennedy  signed.  I  will  never  for- 


get that  day.  On  a  rainy  March  22,  a  Wednes- 
day Speaker  of  the  House  Sam  Raybum, 
"Mr.  Sam."  signed  for  hU  Chamber.  The 
legislation  was  rushed  over  to  Vice  President 
Johnson's  office,  where  he  signed,  and  then 
to  the  Wblte  House  where  President  Ken- 
nedy waited  to  sign  It  Into  law.  short-cutting 
normal  procedu.es  by  at  least  two  days. 

Less  than  an  hour  later,  Ed  Jaenke  and  I 
were  on  our  way  to  Omaha  to  attend  a 
meeting  like  this  one,  and  a  few  days  later, 
farmers  were  signing  up  all  over  the  country. 

I  think  you  will  all  agree  that  Fred 
Heinkel  and  his  colleagues  did  their  work 
well.  A  similar  program,  with  some  modifica- 
tion and  Improvement,  Is  the  basis  for  our 
farm  programs  today. 

And  they're  good  programs — not  perfect, 
but  the  best  that  we've  ever  had.  We  have 
direct  payments  now,  and  we  have  a  system 
to  move  our  farm  products.  In  big  amounts, 
for  dollar  sales  overseas.  We've  gotten  rid 
of  the  surpluses  and  we've  raised  farm  In- 
come under  these  programs. 

In  1966  we  had  the  second  highest  net  In- 
come in  history.  We  slumped  In  1967.  as  you 
all  know,  and  now  were  taking  action  to 
regain  our  momentum  again.  But  the  basic 
machinery  Is  sound,  and  we  can  make  It 
work  even  better. 

A  lot  of  time  has  passed  since  we  began  to 
shape  these  programs,  and,  as  Shaw  said, 
"We  are  made  wise  not  by  the  recollections 
of  our  past,  but  by  the  responsibilities  of  our 
future."  The  responsibilities  we  face  as  farm 
leaders  In  this  year  of  1968  are  both  formi- 
dable and  sobering. 

A  great  many  things  are  going  to  be  de- 
cided this  year,  perhaps  Irrevocably.  For  In- 
stance— 

1.  Farmers,  by  the  extent  of  their  sign  up 
m  the  wheat,  cotton  and  feed  grain  pro- 
grams, win  give  the  Congress  an  Indication 
of  how  they  feel  about  the  present  farm  pro- 
grams, and  thereby  have  a  very  real  Infiu- 
ence  on  extension  or  termination  of  these 
programs. 

2.  In  feed  grains  especially,  the  extent  of 
signup  will  sharply  Influence  supplies  and 
prices  of  feed  grains  In  the  coming  marketing 
year,  and  subsequently  the  condition  of  the 
livestock  Industry. 

3.  Third,  farmers  and  their  organizations, 
by  their  support,  opposition  or  neutrality, 
win  have  an  Important  Impact  on  the  fate 
of  various  proposals  for  strategic  reserves  of 
gram  and  soybeans  now  before  the  Congress. 

4.  And  finally,  what  amounts  to  a  national 
referendum  on  farm  programs  will  be  held 
Just  272  days  from  now.  On  that  day,  Novem- 
ber 5.  1968.  American  voters  will  elect  the 
President  and  the  Congress  that  will  either 
expand  or  kill  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act 
of  1965.  If  this  Act  Is  not  extended  by  the 
present  Congress. 

Let's  look  at  these  decisions  one  at  a  time: 

First,  the  signup : 

The  objective  of  the  1968  feed  grain  pro- 
gram Is  to  strengthen  prices  and  Income  by 
reducing  total  supplies.  A  big  1967  crop 
changed  the  previous  supply  and  demand 
balance.  We  now  have  a  2  to  3  percent  over- 
production. 

The  1968  program  Is  designed  to  reverse 
this  with  an  underproduction  of  2  to  3  per- 
cent, which  means  diverting  roughly  30  mil- 
lion acres  out  of  production — about  10 
million  more  than  In  1967. 

If  30  minion  acres  are  diverted,  this  should 
help  remove  the  threat  of  future  overproduc- 
tion of  livestock.  But  at  the  same  time, 
production  will  be  adequate  to  maintain  ex- 
ports and  keep  reserves  at  an  adequate — 
but  not  excessive — level. 

(As  in  1967,  all  farms  taking  part  In  the 
program  may  divert  as  little  as  20  percent 
of  their  total  feed  grain  base  and  qualify  for 
price  supports  and  loans.) 

But  the  program  will  succeed  In  these  goals 
only  If  we  get  high  participation  from  farm- 
ers. In   1967  we  saw  how  a  small  excess  of 


feed  grain  production  resulted  In  a  substan- 
tial drop  m  the  price  of  corn.  Moreover,  we 
are  now  seeing  the  results  of  weak  program 
participation    In   some    of    the    Midwestern 

Even  though  a  large  volume  of  corn  has 
been  going  under  loan  in  the  western  part 
of  the  corn  belt.  Its  effect  has  been  offset — 
to  a  considerable  extent  anyway— by  grain 
that  was  not  eligible  for  price  support  In 
the  eastern  corn  belt,  grain  marketed  with- 
out benefit  of  the  loan  program. 

And  so  It  Is  quite  true  that  farmers  have, 
in  their  own  hands,  the  tools  to  boost  corn 
prices  in  the  coming  year.  One  way  to  do 
this  Is  with  a  good  signup  in  the  1968  feed 
grain  program,  but  that's  not  an  we  can  do. 
The  Department  acted  last  year  to  extend 
reseal  to  all  grain,  to  expand  It  to  conmier- 
clal  storage  and  to  provide  storage  facilities 
around  the  Nation  where  they're  In  short 
supply.  This  Is  bargaining  power,  if  farmers 
will  continue  to  take  advantage  of  it,  together 
with  the  loan  program. 

In  my  opinion,  the  market  over-reacted 
both  to  the  shortage  rumors  of  late  1966  and 
the  present  sltuaUon,  when  supplies  are  ade- 
quate, but  not  burdensome.  What  we're  wit- 
nessing now  Is  a  waiting  game  played  on  a 
nationwide  chessboard,  between  the  trade 
and  farmers.  With  a  good  signup,  with  pas- 
sage of  the  strategic  reserve  legislation  I'll 
discuss  m  a  minute,  and  If  farmers  take  ad- 
vantage of  an  the  tools  at  their  command  to 
hold  grain  until  prices  strengthen,  I  believe 
we  can  look  for  better  feed  grain  prices  later 
in  the  year. 

Similarly  In  livestock :  If  farmers  cut  back 
livestock  production  modestly,  prices  should 
rally  In  1968.  But  If  they  yield  to  the  tempta- 
tion of  feeding  cheap  corn  in  great  amounts, 
broiler,  turkey,  hog,  and  cattle  prices  wlU 
suffer. 

In  cotton,  our  problem  Is  the  reverse  of 
grains  and  livestock.  The  reduction  In  stocks 
which  took  place  as  the  result  of  the  pro- 
gram, and  also  bad  weather,  makes  It  possi- 
ble and  desirable  to  increase  production  In 
1968.  The  program  Is  designed  with  this  In 
mind. 

We  recognize  that  sharp  declines  In  cotton 
production  In  1966  and  1967  have  created  se- 
rious problems  for  glnners,  warehousemen, 
cottonseed  crushers  and  suppliers. 

Increased  production  of  cotton  In  1968 
should  help  this  segment  of  the  Industry 
recover  from  the  adjustments  they  made 
during  the  first  two  years  of  the  program. 

We  want  to  produce  adequate  stocks  of 
high-quality  cotton  In  1968;   a  volume  cor- 
responding roughly  to  the  expected  offtake. 
We   beUeve   this  can   be   done   under  the 
1968  program. 

The  second  point  I'd  like  to  discuss  In  de- 
tan  Is  strategic  reservee. 

This  Isn't  a  new  Idea;  the  basic  principle 
extends  clear  back  to  the  ever-normal  granary 
concept  of  the  thirties.  Its  enactment  Is 
essential  at  this  time. 

In  our  present  situation,  farmers  are  bear- 
ing too  much  of  the  cost  of  buUding  reserves 
back  to  a  sale  level,  and  this  needs  correct- 
ing. 

Under  present  law,  OCC  has  to  dispose  of 
Its  stocks  as  rapidly  as  possible,  consistent 
with  orderly  marketing  and  the  operation  of 
the  price  support  system.  This  obviously  isn't 
compatible  with  the  (dear  need.  In  today's 
uncertain  world,  of  a  reserve  of  key  com- 
modities. 

Pending  legislation,  which  this  Adminis- 
tration supports  and  for  which  It  has  testi- 
fied, would  correct  this. 

What  we're  shooting  for  Is  a  reserve  In  the 
hands  of  both  farmers  and  goverrunent.  In 
the  farmer-held  portion,  which  would  be  ac- 
complished by  modlflcaUons  In  the  reseal 
program,  our  Urget  Is  200  million  bushels  of 
wheat,  15  minion  tons  of  feed  grains,  and  30 
million  bushels  of  sofbeana  at  the  end  of 
a  marketing  year. 


In  the  CCC  portion,  the  target  Is  200  mil- 
lion bushels  of  wheat.  15  million  tons  of 
feed  grains  and  30  million  bushels  of  soy- 
beans. CCC  stocks  are  now  below  this  in  all 
three  conunodltles.  If  we  had  had  the  au- 
thority to  build  to  this  level  last  year,  we 
could  have  provided  some  further  support 
10  prices. 

I  know  you're  interested  In  provisions  to 
safeguard  the  reentry  of  reserves  into  the 
market.  Let  me  quote  the  Under  Secretary's 
Senate  testimony  of  two  weeks  ago  on  this 
in  detail,  because  a  lot  of  mls-lnformatlon. 
some  of  It  deliberate,  had  been  disseminated 
on  this  whole  question: 

•  Establishment  of  reserve  stocks  In  farmer 
and  CCC  ownership  represents  only  one  key 
element  in  the  reserve.  Of  equal  importance 
are  the  terns  vndcr  which  the  reserve  could 
be  used. 

First.  It  should  be  clearly  understood 
that  m  a  grave  national  emergency,  special 
powers  of  the  President  would  take  prece- 
dence over  other  provisions  of  law.  The  gov- 
ernment-owned reserve  could  be  used  In 
that  case  as  directed  by  the  President,  not- 
withstanding other  statutes. 

"S.  2743  (the  bill  on  which  he  testified) 
would  set  the  minimum  sale  price  for  Gov- 
ernment-owned .stocks  of  wheat  at  100  per- 
cent of  parity  (less  the  current  cost  of  the 
marketing  certificate  to  processors)  when 
total  stocks  at  the  end  of  the  marketing  year 
were  expected  to  be  350  million  bushels  or 
less  This  higher  resale  price  would  be  the 
chief  means  of  safeguarding  the  wheat  In 
the  Goverimient-owned  security  reserve.  I 
recommend  that  the  level  be  raised  to  400 
million  bushels  at  which  this  minimum  sales 
price  takes  effect. 

"For  feed  grains,  the  level  would  be  raised 
from  25  to  30  million  tons  at  which  the  min- 
imum sale  price  of  100  percent  of  parity 
less  the  value  of  the  effective  price  support 
takes  effect.  For  soybeans,  the  level  at  which 
the  minimum  sale  price  of  100  percent  of 
parity  takes  effect  would  be  raised  from  35 
to  60  million  bushels. 

"Increasing  these  levels  as  Indicated  will 
place  a  larger  quantity  of  grain  under  the 
protection  of  a  relatively  high  resale  price. 
It  would  reassure  consumers  that  adequate 
stocks  would  be  available  In  case  of  an  emer- 
gency, while  guaranteeing  farmers  that  the 
security  reserve  could  not  be  used  to  hold 
down  farm  prices."  End  quote. 

Here,  as  In  so  many  previous  battles  over 
farm  programs,  a  strategic  reserve  is  sup- 
ported by  every  general  farm  organization 
save  one.  It's  the  old  game  of  odd-man-out. 
We  lost  this  fight  in  the  last  session  when 
the  Purcell  bill  failed  of  passage— and  along 
with  It  we  lost  an  estimated  $300  to  $400 
rallUon  in  extra  Income  that  strengthened 
prices  would  have  brought  to  farmers.  We 
dare  not  lose  It  again  this  time. 

Which  brings  me  to  my  final  point,  the 
"national  referendum"  on  farm  programs 
next  November  5. 

Without  these  farm  programs  we  face  the 
one-third  drop  in  net  farm  income  predicted 
by  independent  surveys  of  the  Land  Grant 
Colleges,  Presidential  Commissions  and  the 
Congress. 

This  wouldn't  by  any  short-time  shakeout, 
•separating  the  men  from  the  boys,"  as  some 
would  have  us  believe.  The  capacity  for 
overproduction  in  the  grains  is  a  long-term 
phenomenon. 

I'm  sure  you're  familiar  with  the  study 
done  by  the  Center  for  Agricultural  and 
Economic  Development  at  Iowa  State  Uni- 
versity for  the  Pood  and  Fiber  Commission. 
But  let's  refresh  our  memories.  This  report 
says  that  even  by  1980,  in  the  absence  of  pro- 
grams, wheat  would  sell  for  $1.27  a  bushel, 
with  no  offsetting  certificates,  corn  at  75  cents 
a  bushel  rvith  no  diversion  payments;  soy- 
beans at  $1.23  a  bushel. 

Gentlemen,  there  are  more  than  20  bills 
before     the     Congress     today     that    would 


abolish  all  or  parts  of  our  wheat  and  feed 
grain  programs.  What  would  the  end  of  his 
program  mean,  for  example,  to  a  farmer  with 
a  100-acre  corn  base,  with  an  80-busbel 
yield. 

At  even  85  cents  a  bushel,  10  cents  higher 
than  the  price  predicted  In  the  study  I  Just 
mentioned,  a  farmer's  return  on  that  hun- 
dred acres  would  be  $6,800  In  the  absence  of 
supply-management  program. 

Under  the  present  program,  even  In  the 
low-price  year  of  1967.  the  average  return 
was  $1.26  a  bushel  on  the  entire  production. 
a  figure  arrived  at  as  follows:  The  average 
price  was  $1.07  a  bushel,  plus  price  support 
payments  of  19  cents.  Diverting  20  percent 
of  his  lOO-acre  base,  the  operator  had  a 
1967  gross  return  of  $8,048.  He  also  saved 
about  $650  In  production  costs  on  the  20 
acres  diverted  to  conserving  uses. 

Per  bushel,  the  difference  is  41  cents — in 
your  blUfold  or  out  of  it — take  your  choice. 
The  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  won't  stay 
on  the  books  if  we  don't  fight  for  It.  In  1965 
it  passed  the  House  by  only  49  votes.  Today, 
53  of  the  "yea"  votes  are  no  longer  in  the 
Congress. 

Of  435  Representatives  in  the  90th  Con- 
gress, only  47  represent  districts  having  20 
percent  or  more  farm  population.  Fewer  than 
one  House  district  in  three  has  as  much  as 
10  percent  farm  population. 

What  this  means,  is  that  without  .strong 
Presidential  leadership,  no  meaningful  com- 
modity legislation  can  be  expected  to  pass 
the  Congress  in  the  years  ahead.  It  just  i.tn't 
in  the  cards.  In  short,  the  Presidential  elec- 
tion this  year  is  more  important  to  farmers 
than  ever  before  in  our  history. 

I  know  that  you  believe  in  farm  programs. 
We  both  know  they  can  be  improved,  and  by 
working  together  we  can  improve  them.  We 
have  a  four  year  bin  for  the  first  time  in 
history.  We  now  have  before  the  Congress  the 
kind  of  strategic  reserve  bill  we've  all  wanted, 
and  fought  for,  over  the  years. 

You  have  a  right  and  an  obligation  to  find 
out  where  the  candidates  for  President  and 
other  offices  stand  on  farm  programs.  Start 
with  the  feed  grain  program  now  on  the 
books.  Find  out  if  It  has  the  candidate's 
unequivocal  support  and.  If  not,  how  he 
would  Improve  It. 

Let  me  make  one  more  request.  When  you 
return  home,  please  Join  with  the  Depart- 
ment and  your  fellow  farmers  all  over  the 
Nation  to  assure  a  sign-up  that  wUl  make  the 
1968  feed  grain  program  the  most  successful 
of  the  eight  we  have  launched  at  this  his- 
toric series  of  meetings. 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  and  your  Nation. 
Thank    you.   I'n   now   try   to   answer   any 
questions  you  have. 


THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  ESTO- 
NIAN INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
a  privilege  for  me  to  join  Senators  In  rec- 
ognizing the  50th  anniversary  of  Es- 
tonia's proclamation  of  independence. 
This  small  but  proud  nation  has  estab- 
lished a  homogenous  culture  in  spite  of 
foreign  occupation  for  some  700  years. 
Indeed,  the  Estonians  suffered  over  250 
years  of  Russian  occupation  prior  to 
their  achievement  of  independence  on 
February  24.  1918. 

Their  freedom  did  not  come  easily.  A 
14-month  war  of  independence  was  nec- 
essary to  drive  both  the  Germans  and 
Russians  off  their  soil.  With  the  estab- 
lishment of  independence.  Estonia  pros- 
pered as  never  before  with  outstanding 
industrial  and  agricultural  expansion, 
and  a  tremendous  development  of  na- 
tional skills  and  talents. 

Unfortunately,    this   period   of    inde- 
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pendence  lasted  for  only  two  decades. 
Estonia  was  again  caught  up  In  the  vor- 
tex of  history,  for  with  the  onslaught  of 
World  War  n.  Estonia  was  occupied  Dy 
the  Soviet  Union,  This  was  followed  by 
German  occupation  from  1941  to  1944, 
and  then  again  by  Soviet  occupation, 
which  has  lasted  to  this  day. 

Because  Estonia  is  not  Independent  on 
the  50th  anniversary  of  her  proclama- 
tion of  Independence,  we  cannot  con- 
sider this  to  be  a  day  for  rejoicing   It 
is  Instead,  a  day  of  hope— a  day  In  which 
we  take  cognizance  of  and  salute  an  ex- 
tremely proud,  self-reliant  people  who 
have  maintained  a  national  identity  in 
the  face  of  the  most  terrible  oppression. 
This  then  is  the  significance  of  February 
24 the  honoring  of  a  people  who  main- 
tain a  constant,  categorical,  inner  re- 
sistance to  absorption  by  an  alien  cul- 
ture Attempts  at  Russiflcation.  attempts 
at  deportation  and  decimation  have  been 
and  continue  to  be  of  no  avaU— for  the 
Estonian  culture  and  faith  in  eventual 
freedom  and  independence  lives  on. 

I  join  Senators  in  greeting  Estonians 
the  world  over.  May  I  say  that  their  cul- 
ture is  highly  respected  by  us:  mdeed 
through  Estonian  immigration  to  the 
United  States  we  have  benefited  directly 
and  richly.  May  I  also  say  that  their  faith 
in  eventual  freedom  Is  shared  by  m. 
Eventual  freedom  and  independence  wlU 
come  to  this  valiant  people,  and  at  that 
time  the  anniversary  of  Estonia's  proc- 
lamation of  independence  will  truly  be  a 
day  of  happiness. 
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DETERMINATION  OP  MOUNTAIN 
WEST  TO  PREVENT  URBAN  DE- 
CAY 

Mr  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  my  State 
does  not  boast  enormous  metropolitan 
areas  The  cities  in  my  State  have  been 
fortunate  in  not  havirig  experienced  the 
violence  and  agony  and  confusion  we 
have  witnessed  in  Watts.  Newark,  and 
Detroit.  But  the  people  of  my  SUte  are 
no  less  interested  than  those  of  the  more 
populous  States  In  President  Johnson's 
reconmiendations  on  the  cities. 

All  Americans,  in  1968.  know  that  our 
cities  face  almost  overwhelming  prob- 
lems. Urban  areas  have  grown  so  rapidly 
that  our  ability  to  insure  that  cities  are 
livable  has  barely  kept  pace.  In  some 
cases,  it  has  not  kept  pace.  Overcrowded 
living  conditions,  school  systems  strained 
to  the  bursting  point,  persistent  unem- 
ployment, poverty— these  are  the  great 
problems  that  afflict  our  cities  today.  And 
these  are  the  problems  to  which  President 
Johnson  has  given  his  attention  m  the 
message  now  before  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  those  of  us  from  the 
Mountain  West  are  also  determined  to 
prevent  urban  decay.  We  know  that  our 
cities,  as  well  as  our  timberland  and 
scenic  areas,  are  a  precious  national  re- 
source. We  will  have  achieved  very  little 
in  America  if  our  cities  become  Increas- 
ingly places  of  Intolerable  discomfort, 
poverty,  and  hopelessness.  I  commend 
President  Johnson  for  the  comprehensive 
package  he  has  given  us  to  consider.  I 
urge  the  Senate  to  match  his  interest  and 
concern  with  prompt  action  on  his  pro- 
posals. 


INVrTATlON  TO  DISASTER 
Mr  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
it  is  becoming  quite  obvious  that  the 
Presidents  unfortunate  sUtement  of 
February  12  that  summer  riots  are  inevi- 
table has  given  many  thoughtful  people, 
of  all  political  persuasions,  great  al^m. 
For  the  statement  was  nothing  less  than 
an  excuse  in  advance  for  failure  to  en- 
force the  law  and  an  invlUUon  to  more 
violence.  .      ... 

Prof  Daniel  Moynlban  made  this 
point  last  week,  and  I  placed  a  report  of 
his  remarks  in  the  Ricord  for  Senators 
to  read  I  also  felt  compelled  to  speak 
out.  asking  that  the  President  and  all  In 
executive  authority  make  it  clear  that 
violence  will  not  be  tolerated. 

Mr  President,  the  Wyoming  State 
Tribune  has  put  the  case  quite  precisely 
in  an  editorial  published  February  20. 
The  Tribune  concludes: 

What  both  Preeldent  Johnson  and  his  at- 
torney general  should  have  said,  but  mark- 
edly did  not,  waa:  The  laws  will  be  enforced. 
In  the  streets.  In  the  cities.  In  the  counuy- 
slde  in  this  nation.  People  who  may  con- 
sider breaches  of  the  peace  or  of  the  laws  of 
any  kind  can  expect  sure  and  swift  retribu- 
tion. Massive  disorders  will  be  put  down  to 
the  fiUlest  resources  of  power  and  the  law 
available  to  the  government.  Riot  at  your 
risk! 

This  point  Is  vital  to  any  progress  we 
make  toward  a  just  and  better  society. 
I  hope  all  thoughtful  men  will  emphasize 
the  necessity  of  maintaining  peace  and 
order  If  we  are  to  fulfiU  the  promises  of 
America. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  editorial  be  printed 
In  the  RxcoRD.  ^.,.  _.  , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


I  Prom   the   Wyoming   SUte   Tribune,   Feb. 
20.19681 

iNVrrATlON  TO  DiSABTXa 

A  week  ago  yesterday.  President  Johnaon 
in  an  Informal  talk  to  a  group  of  college 
students  In  Washington  said  more  urban 
riots  this  summer  are  Inevitable.  He  said 
the  best  would  be  done  with  the  resources 
available— apparently  meaning  federal  mon- 
ey—but even  at  that,  another  bad  summer 
could  not  be  averted. 

If  the  Administration  can  Just  get  more 
money  out  of  Congress.  Mr.  Johnaon  sug- 
gested, for  education,  health,  model  cities 
and  antlpoverty  programs,  perhaps  things 
won't  turn  out  so  bad, 

•If  we  can  get  these  we  will  make  a  dent 
in  some  of  the  causes  of  unrest,  and  give 
hope  to  people  to  the  point  that  they  would 
be  inspired  and  sttmulated  to  hold  on  rather 
than  throw  up  their  hands  and  say  there  Is 
no  hope,"  Johnson  said. 

As  for  the  montha  ahead,  the  President 
said-  "We  can't  avert  It,  We  will  have  a  bad 
summer.  We  will  have  several  bad  summers 
before    the    deficiencies    of    centuries    are 

erased," 

in  the  same  negative  tone  of  hopelessness. 
Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark  said  Sun- 
day that  the  Administration  doea  not  plan 
a  'get  tough"  policy  with  riots,  "We  can 
cause  riots  by  fear  itaelf.  by  over-concern, 
said    the    nations   No,    1    law   enforcement 

offlclal.  ^  , ». 

But  we  also  can  cause  rlota  by  saying  to 
troublemakers.  dlaaldenU,  and  thoMt  who  be- 
lieve in  taking  the  law  Into  their  own  handa. 
that  their  actions  are  viewed  by  the  highest 
authorlUes  In  this  nation  as  InevlUble.  and 
that  nothing  wlU  be  done  about  it. 


That  in  essence  U  what  both  P»«Jd*nt 
Johnson  and  Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark 
have  told  the  urban  dUturbers  of  the  peace; 
they  can  now  be  expected  to  proceed  as  in- 

*"^e  remarks  of  both  of  these  offlclal»— the 
chief  magiauate  of  this  country  and  one  of 
WB  ranking  subordinate*— are  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  an  open  Invitation  to  civil  dU- 

°  What  both  President  Johnson  and  his 
attorney  general  should  have  said,  but 
^^ly  did  not.  was:  The  laws  will  be  en- 
forced,  in  the  streets.  In  the  cities,  in  the 
countryside.  In  this  nation.  People  who  may 
consider  breaches  of  the  peace  or  of  th"  »»*• 
of  any  kind  can  expect  sure  and  swUt  retn- 
buUon.  Massive  disorders  will  be  PUt  down 
to  the  fullest  resources  of  power  and  the 
law  avaUable  to  the  government.  Riot  at  your 
risk!  ^^^^^^_^^ 

PRESIDENT      JOHNSON      APPOINTS 
DISTINGUISHED    AMERICANS    TO 
COMMISSION   FOR   THE   OBSERV- 
ANCE  OF   HUMAN   RIGHTS   YEAR 
Mr    PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senates  Inaction  toward  the   ratifica- 
tion of  the  Human  Rights  Conventions 
on  Forced  Labor.  Freedom  of  Associa- 
tion. Genocide,  and  Political  Rights  of 
Women  continues. 

However  President  Johnson  has  once 
again  gone  on  record  In  support  of 
US  ratification  of  the  human  rights 
treaties.  Last  October  the  President 
urged  ratification.  Just  last  month  in  ap- 
pointing the  members  of  the  Presidents 
Commission  for  the  Observance  of 
Human  Rights  Year  he  again  emphasized 
his  continuing  support  of  the  principles 
embodied  In  these  Conventions  and  for 
this  country's  ratification  of  them. 

The  year  1968  is  Human  Rights  Year. 
There  could  be  no  more  fitting  observ- 
ance of  this  Human  Rights  Year  than 
the  Senate's  ratification  of  these  treaUes. 
The  Senate  Is  the  only  roadblock.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  supports  ratification.  Am- 
bassador Goldberg  has  testified  In  favor 
of  ratmcaUon.  The  State  Department  Is 
on  record  in  favor  of  ratification. 

Now  the  President  has  appointed  a 
distinguished    group    of    Americans    to 
serve  on  his  Commission  for  Observance 
of  Human  Rights  Year.  These  are  the 
names  of  the  Commission  members: 
Bruno  V.  Bitker,  of  Wisconsin. 
Tom  C.  Clark,  of  Texas. 
Anna  Roosevelt  Halsted,  of  Michigan. 
Vice  Chairman. 

Elinor  L.  Gordon,  of  New  York. 
W.  Averell  Harriman,  of  New  York, 
Chairman. 
J.  WiUis  Hurst,  of  Georgia. 
George  Meany,  of  Maryland. 
Robert  B.  Meyner.  of  New  Jersey. 
A  Philip  Randolph,  of  New  York. 


HOMEOWNERSHIP 

Mr  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  express  my  complete  agreement  with 
the  priority  that  President  Johnson  has 
placed  on  increasing  the  supply  of  low- 
and  moderate-income  housing.  A  Nation 
as  wealthy  and  prosperous  as  the  United 
States  cannot  continue  to  allow  6  mil- 
lion families  to  Uve  in  substandard  and 
dilapidated  housing. 

We  must  not  only  increase  the  supply 
of  decent  housing,  but  we  must  also  ex- 


tend the  opportimlties  of  home  owner- 
ship for  low-  and  moderate-income  fam- 
ilies In  one  of  our  most  successful  na- 
tional efforts  we  have  made  it  possible 
for  millions  of  middle-Income  families 
to  buy  their  own  homes  through  VA  and 
FHA  insurance. 

Now  Is  the  time  to  extend  these  bene- 
fits to  families  of  lower  incomes.  For 
these  people  owning  a  home  signifies  not 
only  a  decent  place  to  live  with  enough 
space  to  accommodate  their  families,  but 
it  can  mean  a  new  sense  of  dignity  and 
independence.  In  a  society  where  we  are 
searching  for  ways  to  bring  a  fairly  large 
group  of  alienated  people  back  Into  the 
mainstream  of  American  life,  home- 
ownership  offers  one  answer. 

Support  for  this  idea  of  homeowner- 
ship  Is  ah-eady  apparent.  I  would  point 
out.  for  example,  that  59  of  the  63  cities 
selected  for  the  model  cities  program  pro- 
posed some  type  of  homeownershlp  plan 
for  the  low-Income  people  Uvlng  in  their 
target  areas.  Those  at  the  local  level 
recognize  the  value  of  homeownershlp; 
the  Presidents  message  responds  to 
these  expressed  needs. 

President  Johnson  has  suggested  pro- 
posals that  would  allow  thousands  to  at- 
tain the  American  tradition  of  owning 
their  own  homes. 

I  hope  Senators  will  join  me  in  giving 
these  proposals  our  immediate  attention. 


tee,  but  to  date  this  bill  has  not  been  ac- 
corded a  rule. 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that  this  country 
should  take  the  necessary  steps  in  order 
to  be  able  to  make  an  intelligent  deci- 
sion on  this  question.  Strong  public  state- 
ments by  all  interested  and  knowledge- 
able on  this  subject  wlU  doubtless  help 
to  bring  the  Congress  to  eventual  legis- 
lative action.  The  Metric  Association 
held  a  meeting  last  December  to  provide 
a  forum  for  such  pronoimcements. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  the  address 
by  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
Science  and  Technology,  John  F.  Kln- 
caid,  could  be  a  bellweather  expression 
which  can  lead  us  to  move  ahead.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  excellent 
and  eloquent  address  entitled  "Interna- 
tional Standards  and  the  Metric  Sys- 
tem: A  Time  for  Decision"  be  included 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

International    Standards   and    the   Metric 
System:  A  Time  for  Decision 


THE  METRIC  SYSTEM  OF  WEIGHTS 
AND  MEASURES 
Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  every  year 
the  metric  system  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures spreads  to  new  users  In  other  parts 
of  the  world.  Now  that  Great  Britain  has 
decided  to  make  mandatory  the  use  of 
the  metric  system  by  Its  citizenry,  only 
the  United  States  remains  among  great 
nations  committed  to  the  antiquated, 
complicated  system  we  inherited  from 
the  British  in  the  18th  century. 

Whether  to  switch  has  become  an  in- 
creasingly contested  question.  Advocates 
suggest  that  a  changeover  to  metric 
would  increase  efficiency  in  many  walks 
of  American  life  and  would  improve  our 
export  sales  picture  among  nations  al- 
ready on  the  metric  system.  Critics  of 
this  Idea  complain  that  the  changeover 
might  cost  billions  and.  In  fact,  would 
be  so  expensive  that  any  advantages 
would  be  outweighed.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  we  simply  do  not  know 
what  the  specific  answers  are.  For  sev- 
eral years  I  have  been  pressing  for  a 
metric  study  bill  which  would  inquire 
into  the  feasiblUty  of  making  a  change. 
Only  when  such  a  study  is  undertaken, 
can  this  country  know  whether  a  change 
will  make  sense  or  not. 

In  the  last  Congress  the  metric  study 
bill  I  introduce  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
and  the  House  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics,  under  the  skillful  guidance 
of  its  chairman.  Congressman  Miller  of 
California.  In  this  Congress  the  able 
Senator  Grotin  of  Michigan  has  also 
introduced  a  bill  to  provide  a  feasibility 
study  which  is  currently  under  consider- 
ation before  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. In  the  House.  Chairman  Miller 
has  again  guided  a  similar  bill  through 
the  Science  and  Astronautics  Commlt- 


( Address  by  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce 
for  Science  and  Technology  John  F.  Kln- 
cald,  prepared  for  delivery  to  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  Americana  Hotel,  New  York,  N.Y.. 
December  30.  1967) 

"We  used  to  talk  of  the  world  mariiet  in 
terms  of  bllUons  of  dollars — and  more  re- 
cently hundreds  of  billions.  Now  the  econ- 
omists tell  us  those  measures  no  longer  suf- 
fice- .^        .V. 

"The  size  of  the  economy  outside  the 
United  States  today  exceeds  $1  trllUon. 

"American  Business  has  only  begun  to  fight 
for  this  market."  (Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  De- 
cember 6.  1967.) 

Wherever  we  look  today  we  are  confronted 
by  problems  which  test  our  courage  as  weU 
as  our  judgment;  and  by  challenges  and  op- 
portunities which  test  our  Imagination.  On 
the  one  hand,  for  example,  we  are  confronted 
by  the  problem  of  our  balance  of  payments 
In  the  world  economic  community;  on  the 
other,  we  are  challenged  by  a  future  world 
market  of  almost  astronomical  proportions. 
To  ease  our  balance  of  payments  problems 
should  we  draw  back  from  our  political,  mili- 
tary and  hvmianltarlan  commitments 
abroad?  The  consensus  Is  that  the  answer  Is 
"No."  Our  economic  strength  Is  so  great — as 
measured  by  a  GNP  of  $785  bllUon;  and  our 
productivity  Is  so  high— double  that  of  the 
countries  of  North  Western  Europe  and  triple 
that  of  Italy — that  our  commitments  are 
weU  within  the  limits  of  our  strength. 

To  offset  these  foreign  conunitments. 
should  we  resort  to  protectionist  tactics  in 
the  effort  to  increase  our  profit  on  world 
trade?  The  consensus  Is  that  the  advantages 
would  be  Illusory  or  short  lived.  We  are  com- 
mitted to  encouraging  free  trade,  and  it  Is 
to  our  benefit  to  do  so.  We  are  good  traders, 
and  we  have  made  our  place  in  the  world 
market.  Prom  1956  through  1966,  we  accumu- 
lated a  favorable  foreign  trade  balance  of 
over  $72  billion. 

But  this  is  no  time  to  sit  back  and  count 
our  wealth.  Our  commitments  abroad  are 
increasing,  rather  than  decreasing;  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  problem  Is  a  critical  one; 
and  competition  for  the  foreign  trade  dollar 
Is  certain  tp  grow  fiercer  in  the  decade  ahead. 
Consequently,  as  good  managers,  we  must 
make  the  most  of  our  advantages,  and  re- 
move or  reduce  the  factors  which  affect  us 
adversely.  That  Is  why  the  spotUght  today 
is  on  a  factor  which  has  been  too  long  ig- 
nored as  a  major  economic  determinant: 
international  standards. 


INTIENATIOMAI.   STANDAKDS 

In  this  great  economic  system  of  ours, 
based  on  the  concept  of  free  enterprise,  most 
businessmen  have  a  firm  conviction  that 
they  can  meet  their  competition  in  world 
markets  without  special  favors,  and  more 
than  hold  their  own  confident  of  the  quality 
of  their  products  and  services,  and  of  the 
efficiency  of  their  enterprises,  they  consider 
it  to  their  advantage  to  operate  under  strict 
standards  which  enable  a  customer  to  know 
precisely  what  he  is  buying.  Furthermore,  as 
purchasers,  thev  want  the  protection  of  those 
same  strict  standards  covering  the  products 
and  services  they  buy  from  producers  over- 
seas. Therefore,  the  average  businessman  in- 
terested in  world  trade  is  a  firm  beUever  In 
sound  international  standards. 

International  standards  protect  the  busi- 
nessman in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  that  Is 
why  the  Department  of  Commerce  Is  In- 
creasing Its  emphasis  on  U.S.  participation  In 
international  standardization.  We  are  sup- 
porting a  bill  now  before  the  Congress  which 
would  give  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  the 
responsibility  and  the  funds  to  support  the 
American  effort  in  International  standards 
development.  We  consider  this  work  to  be  ex- 
tremely important  to  the  long-range  eco- 
nomic health  of  this  country. 

Standards  are  the  language  of  production. 
They  describe  ways  of  making  things,  using 
things,  or  doing  things. 

Standards  prevent  undue  complexity  and 
confusion.  For  example,  water  pipes  could 
be  made  in  an  infinite  variety  of  sizes,  but 
the  result  would  be  chaos  in  the  pipe  mar- 
ket. So  by  formal  agreement  only  a  certain 
number  of  nicely-spaced  sizes  of  pipe  are 
made.  The  manufacturer,  the  seller,  and  the 
buyer  all  benefit  from  this  simplification. 

Standards  establish  acceptable  limits  of 
performace  over  a  wide  r.ange  of  variables 
such  as  purity,  hardness,  strength,  power, 
speed,  brightness,  and  flame  resistance.  They 
enable  the  purchaser  to  know  If  the  product 
he  is  considering  would  be  suitable  for  the 
end  vise  he  has  in  mind.  Standards  also  help 
the  producer  understand  the  needs  of  the 
market,  and  make  sure  that  his  product 
meets  those  needs. 

Standards  help  both  producer  and  buyer 
to  determine  whether  or  not  a  product  will 
be  compatible  with  other  products  and 
systems  he  uses;  for  example,  whether  an 
electrical  appliance  will  operate  on  the 
voltage  available. 

Thus  standards  act  as  a  two-way  com- 
munication channel  between  buyer  and 
seller.  Where  there  is  no  agreement  on 
standards,  commerce  is  seriously  Impeded,  If 
not  halted  altogether.  When  international 
standards  are  incompatible,  the  lack  of  agree- 
ment can  act  as  a  formidable  non-tarlfl 
barrier  to  trade.  American  television  sets  are 
excluded  from  many  foreign  markets,  for 
example,  because  their  national  standards 
call  for  a  total  number  of  scanning  lines  on 
the  screen  which  Is  somewhat  different  from 
ours.  Similarly,  U.S.  refrigerators  are  excluded 
from  13  countries  because  their  standards  call 
for  220  volt,  50  cycle  electric  motors.  Instead 
of  115  volt,  60  cycle  motors  as  required  in  the 
United  States. 

The  list  of  these  Impediments  to  trade  goes 
on  and  on;  but  the  important  fact  is  that 
these  situations  need  not  have  arisen,  and 
many  of  them  can  be  corrected. 

Before  World  War  II.  Germany  adopted  a 
standard  for  motion  picture  film  and  equip- 
ment which  placed  the  sound  strip  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  film  from  that  specified 
for  the  American  standard.  U.S.  participation 
m  the  formulation  of  the  international 
standard  won  the  day  for  the  American 
version.  Subsequentiy,  the  Germans  modified 
their  national  standard  to  conform  to  the 
International  one. 

A  similar  situation  arose  when  the  Swiss 
adopted  a  national  standard  for  automobile 
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headlights  which  effectively  "<^l"f,***  A™*!** 
can  8ealed  beams.  Our  "P^"'^"*  °^  ^'l^' 
International  Standards  OrganlzaUon  (ISO) 
prevented  the  Swiss  standard  from  being 
adopted  internationally— a  step  In  the  right 
direction. 

our  economic  strength  today  8lv«»^"».K'*^' 
influence  in  international  standards  delibera- 
tions: but.  unfortunately,  we  do  not  u*b  It 
consistently  or  well.  We  do  not  have  repre- 
sent on  on  40  of  the  ISO'S  114  technical 

co^lttees,  and  we  hold  on'yl" 'fh^^W 
Bv  contrast,  the  Common  Market  hold*  46 
^etarlats.  20  of  which  are  held  by  Prance 
^ne  We  have  been  particularly  backward 
m  ISO  technical  committee  activity  on 
building  construction,  concrete,  mining,  nre 
tests,  textile  machinery,  and  rivets 

This  lack  of  initiative  and  participation  in 
world  standards  development  must  be  cor- 
Tected  If  we  do  not  share  In  this  activity,  or 
If  we  "devote  too  little  effort  to  it  we  are 
bound  to  pay  the  price  In  lost  markets.  On 
j;^e  other '^Ind.  active  and  effective  par- 
ticipation vrtU  assure  more  favorable  treat 
ment  for  American  products  everywhere. 

Our  participation  will  serve  an  altruistic 
purpose  as  well.  As  the  worlds  most  sophis- 
ticated Industrial  nation,  we  have  a  vast  res- 
ervoir of  well-established,  technically  sound, 
and  well-tested  standards.  This  reservoir  can 
be  extremely  valuable  to  the  world.  Emerging 
nttwns  need  standards  for  their  own  use^ 
and  frequently  adopt  standards  ^blch  have 
been  developed  and  found  satisfactory  by  an- 
other country. 

But  even  here  we  »111  be  serving  our  own 
ion-range  commercial  interest.  The  stand- 
ard; adopted  by  an  emerging  nation  will 
Shape  the  nature  of  Its  industry  and  the  pat- 
tern of  Its  trade  for  years  to  come.  Our 
chliices  for  closer  trade  with  such  countries 
m  the  future  will  be  greater  If  our  sUndards 
nre  compatible. 

The  legislation  now  before  the  Congress 
proposes  that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
iakethe  lead,  with  the  support  and  coopera- 
tion of  other  interested  prlvaW  and  govern- 
ment agencies,  in  seeing  to  '^  "jaVhe  Unl«d 
States  is  adequately  represented  In  the  Inter- 
national  standards  making  Pr«;f ».  ^t/^J'^ 
level.  Funds  would  be  made  available  to  sup- 
port the  activities  of  private  standardization 
CTOups  through  grants  and  contracts^ 

The  legislation  also  would  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  standard  Information  ref- 
erence center  to  collect  information  on  stand- 
^ds  and  make  It  available  to  all  Interested 
parties.  In  view  of  the  rising  volume  of  new 
information  In  the  fields  of  science  and  tech- 
nology, this  facility  would  contribute  mpor- 
tantly  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  of 
standards  development.  Standards  are  worth- 
less unless  they  are  made  available  to  the 
producer,  seller  or  purchaser  at  the  time 
they  are  needed.  The  reference  centers  would 
serve  this  function. 

The  United  States  Is  unique  In  Its  ap- 
proach to  standards  making,  both  domesti- 
cally and  internationally.  Nowhere  else  Is  the 
process  so  overwhelmingly  voluntary.  Other 
countries  make  this  function  mostly  or  com- 
pletely a  responsibility  of  the  government. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  recognizes 
the  fact  that  the  voluntary  factor  in  our 
standards  malting  process  Is  the  main  source 
of  Its  vitality  and  strength— and  we  Intend 
to  protect  It.  But  like  most  other  private  ac- 
tivities in  a  complex  economy  such  as  ours, 
the  standards  making  procedure  can— and  in 
some  instances  must— use  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernments aid  in  getting  the  Job  done.  Where 
the  national  interest  and  welfare  are  in- 
volved, it  is  proper  that  this  support  and 
cooperation  be  provided,  icithin  the  context 
of  a  primarily  voluntary  ■fystem.  The  pro- 
posed legislation  would  establish  an  appro- 
priate mechanism  for  placing  the  govern- 
ment at  the  service  of  the  private  sector  Iri 
this  area  of  work  so  vital  to  the  national 
Interest. 
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INTXaNATIONAL  STSTSM  OF  MCASUBEMKMT 

Strongly  related  to  the  need  for  Intarna- 
Uonal  standards  is  the  growing  pressure  on 
the  United  States  to  make  fuller  use  of  the 
metric  system  as  a  truly  international  system 
of  measurement.  The  metric  system  has  been 
legal  in  this  country  since  18M.  The  question 
now  Is,  how  far  should  we  go  in  the  practical 
adoption  of  that  system  for  IndusUy  and 
commerce. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  feels 
strongly  that  the  first  action  should  be  a 
definitive  study  of  the  problem.  Debate  over 
the  adoption  of  the  metric  system  has 
mounted  in  volume  over"  the  past  century 
and  a  half,  but  we  still  have  no  hard  esti- 
mates of  the  cost  of  conversion,  or  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  problems  and  benefits  such  a 
changeover  would  bring.  We  favor  this  depth 
study  because  we  feel  that  consideration  of 
otxr  future  course  must  be  removed  from  the 
shaky  footing  of  educated  guesses  and  placed 
on  a  foundation  of  solid  information. 

We  favor  a  study  which  will  concentrate 
on  the  feasibility,  costs,  problems  and  bene- 
fits of  converting  to  the  language  of  the 
metric  system,  and  the  alternative  thereto. 
The  study  should  also  help  Identify  how  we 
can  best  retain  and  promote  world  wide  use 
of  U.S.  stock  sizes  and  shapes  In  a  predomi- 
nantly metric  envlrorunent. 

We  feel  It  Is  timely  to  explore  the  pros  and 
cons  of  converting  to  the  metric  system  not 
only  because  of  Its  inherent  advantages, 
which  I  will  discuss  In  a  moment,  but  also 
because  approximately  90  percent  of  the 
earths  population  Is  now  committed  to  its 
use.  Within  the  past  10  years.  Prance  and 
Venezuela  made  the  metric  system  manda- 
tory in  their  countries,  India  and  Japan  have 
begun  full  conversion  to  the  metric  system. 
And  now  the  United  Kingdom  has  Initiated 
the  conversion  process,  with  the  Common- 
wealth countries  virtually  certain  to  be  next 
in  line  This  leaves  us  virtually  Isolated  in 
our  adherence  to  a  non-metric  system  of 
measurement.  ^  -.- 

Can  we  exist  and  prosper  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, or  wUl  our  language  of  inches 
and  pounds  be  a  serious  handicap  In  a  world 
trade  community  committed  to  mlUlmetere 
and  grams?  Should  we  convert?  If  so.  by 
what  plan  and  by  what  timetable? 

These  are  questions  the  study  should  seek 
to  answer,  as  factually  and  realistically  as 
possible.  For  If  the  logical  move  Is  to  con- 
vert to  metric  language,  we  need  to  have  a 
hard  estimate  of  problems,  costs  and  bene- 
fits a  realistic  time  table;  and  sound  guid- 
ance in  planning  the  conversion  process  It- 
self Similarly.  If  we  do  not  convert,  we  need 
a  sober  evaluation  of  the  effecu  of  our  Isola- 
tion, and  guidance  In  planning  our  moves 

to  offset  It.  ^      ,.      1 J 

The  second  question  area  the  study  should 
cover  Is  this:  Can  we  retain  and  promote 
world-wide  use  of  our  customary  product 
sizes  and  shapes,  with  the  hope  that  they  will 
eventually  become  the  base  for  a  single  set 
of  international  stock  sizes? 

There  seems  to  be  some  evidence  that  thlff 
Is  not  a  vain  dream.  In  Industries  where  U.S. 
technology  has  dominated,  as  in  automobile 
tires,  oil  drilling,  and  fasteners,  metric  coun- 
tries have  already  moved  far  toward  adopting 
US.  sizes.  Particularly  significant  has  been 
the  trend  In  screw  fasteners,  where  the  ABC 
screw  thread  system  Is  generally  acknowl- 
edged to  be  the  most  sophisticated  ever 
developed.  The  use  of  this  system  for  high 
precision  fasteners,  such  as  those  employed 
in  the  aircraft  Industry.  Is  accepted  through- 
out the  world,  and  Its  specifications  are  now 
being  Incorporated  In  ISO  standards. 

Is  It  a  practical  expectation  that  U.S.  sizes 
win  eventually  be  dominant?  Would  conver- 
sion to  metric  language  help  to  promote  U.S. 
standards  and  sizes? 

On  the  other  hand,  would  It  be  to  our 
advantage  to  go  all  the  way  and  convert  to 
metric  sizes  as  well  as  metric  language?  Or 


would  the  magnitude  of  the  problems  and  the 
costs  involved  be  too  great?  All  these  are 
questions  the  study  should  answer. 

Some  facts  favoring  conversion  to  metric 
language  are  already  clear.  One  advantage  Is 
the  logical  and  simple  relationship  among 
metric  units.  ThU  permlU  scientific  and 
engineering  calculations  to  be  made  much 
more  readily  and  wrlth  less  chance  of  error 
than  in  a  system  where  conversion  factors 
must  be  employed.  The  advantage  lies  not 
only  In  the  decimalization  of  the  metric  sys- 
tem—any system  can  be  decimalized,  at  least 
In  part:  It  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  metric 
system  Is  based  upon  the  recognition  of  cer- 
tain physical  laws,  and  the  compatible  re- 
lationship of  the  measurement  units  to  those 
laws.  For  example,  in  the  metric  system  the 
unit  of  power  Is  the  watt,  no  matter  whether 
the  power  Is  mechanical,  thermal,  electric. 
or  nuclear.  In  U.S.  customary  usage,  there  are 
several  different  units  of  power. 

The  metric  system  Is  decimal  through  and 
through,  not  merely  in  parts.  That  is,  multi- 
ples and  submultlples  of  a  unit  are  related 
to  the  unit  by  power  of  ten.  Por  this  reason, 
calculations  in  the  metric  system  can  be 
made  more  rapidly  and  the  chances  for  error 
are  reduced. 

This  simplicity  makes  the  metric  system 
easy  to  learn.  Educators  have  estimated  a 
saving  of  about  25  percent  In  learning  time 
for  arithmetic  because  practice  In  the  multi- 
plication and  addition  of  fractions  might  no 
longer  be  required.  Also,  think  of  the  num- 
ber of  conversion  factors  a  student  must 
learn  under  oqj-  system;  for  example,  acres 
to  square  miles,  and  feet  to  rods. 

Our  existing  system  Is  already  partly  met- 
ric. All  electrical  quantities,  and  the  Indus- 
tries which  derive  from  them,  are  In  metric 
units.  The  pharmaceutical  Industry,  much  of 
the  optical  Industry,  and  the  medical  as  well 
as  the  scientific  professions  all  work  In  terms 
of  metric  units. 

This  mixture  of  systems  leads  to  much  un- 
wanted confusion.  Thus  scientific  textbooks 
use  metric  units;  engineering  textbooks  are 
based  on  customary  units — yet  engineers  and 
scientists  are  supposed  to  be  moving  toward 
greater  cooperation.  It  would  be  advanta- 
geous to  remove  this  confusion. 

On  the  negative  side,  although  we  do  not 
have  hard  figures,  conversion  to  metric  lan- 
guage would  be  troublesome,  and  would  In- 
volve considerable  Initial  cost.  First  would  be 
the  software,  such  as  real  estate  deeds,  con- 
tracu,  blueprints  and  textbooks.  Second 
would  be  hardware.  Including  dials,  scales, 
measuring  Instruments  and  the  like.  Taking 
machine  tools  as  an  example,  many  machines 
could  be  converted  to  metric  readings  fairly 
simply.  One  recent  Invention  permits  a  sim- 
ple conversion  of  an  Inch-based  lead  screw 
for  a  lathe  or  related  device  to  metric  meas- 
ure at  comparatively  low  cost.  Por  some  ma- 
chines, however,  the  cost  would  be  high,  and 
a  few  might  have  to  be  scrapped  and  re- 
placed. Since  our  present  Investment  In  ma- 
chine tools  Is  In  the  order  of  $30  billion, 
precise  answers  are  obviously  necessary  be- 
fore we  even  seriously  contemplate  con- 
version. 

If  we  choose  to  shift  to  metric  sizes,  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem  would  become 
much  greater.  Much  of  our  production  equip- 
ment would  have  to  be  scrapped  or  heavily 
re-modelled.  Dual  stocks  of  parts  and  tools 
would  have  to  be  maintained  until  machines 
and  products  built  to  customary  measure- 
ments were  retired. 

It  is  necessary  to  maintain  an  open  mind 
about  the  outcome  of  the  proposed  study,  but 
to  the  extent  that  experience  bears  upon  the 
answer  It  would  seem  desirable  to  maintain 
many  of  our  standards  and  stock  sizes,  and 
make  an  all-out  effort  to  promote  their  wider 
use  throughout  the  world.  Similarly,  experi- 
ence and  commonsense  Just  as  clearly  In- 
dicate that  It  would  be  futile  to  expect  the 
metric    nations    to    change    their    historic 
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course,  scrap  the  metric  language,  and  come 
flocking  back  to  our  customary  language  of 
measurement. 

But  in  making  decisions  of  this  seriousness 
and  magnitude  we  cannot  trust  experience 
and  commonsense.  We  need  facts,  and  that 
Is  why  the  Department  of  Commerce  Is  com- 
ing out  BO  strongly  for  legislation  permitting, 
for  the  first  time,  a  study  of  the  depth  and 
breadth  needed  for  definitive  answers  to  these 
pressing  questions. 

It  is  Important  to  understand,  too.  that — 
once  the  study  Is  made — our  choice  may  not 
prove  to  be  the  simple  one  of  converting  or 
not  converting  to  the  metric  system  of  meas- 
urement, or  promoting  or  not  promoting  our 
stock  sizes  and  shapes  along  with  our  stand- 
ards abroad.  The  study  may  reveal  a  number 
of  alternatives  ranging  Iron^  no  action  at  all 
to  total  conversion  to  metric  units  and  to 
metric  stock  sizes.  Por  example,  we  might 
move  In  the  metric  direction  by  means  of 
voluntary  adoption  of  metric  language  in- 
dustry by  industry;  we  might  be  urged  to 
adopt  regulated  partial  adoption,  segment  by 
segment,  over  an  extended  period  of  time; 
or  some  entirely  different  strategy  may  sug- 
gest Itself  once  we  have  a  clear  picture  of 
problems,  costs  and  benefits. 

One  greatly  encouraging  factor  is  the  in- 
creasing Interest  of  industry  In  the  overall 
problem  of  what  our  future  course  should  be. 
Two  decades  ago  I  think  It  would  be  fair  to 
say  that  the  consensus  of  Industry  and  of 
the  trade  associations  was  strongly  against 
any  move  toward  conversion.  Today,  I  sense 
a  strong  shift  of  attitude.  In  1966,  H.  L. 
Mlsch,  Vice  President  far  Engineering  at  Ford 
Motor  Company,  In  a  memorandum  to  Vice 
Presidents  and  Division  General  Managers 
said  In  part: 

•The  benefits  of  a  single  measuring  sys- 
tem in  a  world-vrtde.  Interdependent  economy 
are  so  great  that  we  believe  that  the  con- 
version to  the  metric  system  is  inevitable. 
Although  there  may  be  short  term  costs  and 
confusion  during  such  a  far  reaching  change, 
the  long  term  gains  appear  to  be  overwhelm- 
ing for  any  country  that  expects  to  be  an 
active  participant  in  world  commerce  and 
trsde.  The  basically  simple  structure  of  the 
metric  system  also  carries  with  It  many 
substantial  benefits,  even  for  an  Isolated 
user. 

"The  magnitude  of  the  conversion  task  In 
the  automobile  Industry  is  such  that  any  at- 
tempt at  conversion  on  a  crash  basis  would 
be  chaotic,  both  physically  and  financially. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  well -planned  conver- 
sion can  minimize  both  the  cost  and  con- 
fusion, and  permit  the  benefits  of  the  sys- 
tem to  be  realized  at  the  earliest  possible 
date." 

N.  I.  Hall,  Vice  President  for  Product  Effec- 
tiveness at  Hughes  Aircraft,  said  recently: 

•'A  continuous  review  of  engineering  meth- 
ods is  necessary  to  keep  Hughes  In  the  fore- 
front of  management  as  we  are  In  the  fields 
of  scientific  accomplishments. 

"Our  decision  to  develop  dual  capability — 
meaning  the  ability  to  produce  products  un- 
der both  the  English  and  metric  systems  of 
weights  and  measures — represents  another 
significant  step  for  us." 

Statements  such  as  these  are  indicative  of 
a  trend,  and  it  Is  a  trend  which  seems  like- 
ly to  accelerate  now  that  Great  Britain  and 
the  Commonwealth  countries  are  shifting. 
This  makes  the  proposed  study  timely  to  the 
point  of  urgency,  and  offers  hope  that  the 
recommendations  growing  out  of  the  study 
will  receive  careful  ccmsideration — not  only 
in  government  circles,  but  In  industry  as 
well. 


QUALITY  IN  WILDERNESS 
PRESERVATION 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  both  be- 
fore and  after  the  passage  of  the  Wllder- 
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ness  Preservation  Act,  debate  about 
"saving  the  wilderness"  has  been  cast  in 
general  and  emotional  terms.  The  fact 
is,  of  course,  that  we  must  save  certain 
natural  areas  of  our  great  Nation  for  our 
posterity — wilderness  is  a  resource. 

But  so  also  are  water,  wildlife,  timber, 
minerals,  and  outdoor  recreation  valu- 
able resources.  Too  long  in  our  history 
we  failed  to  think  about  the  proper  man- 
agement of  all  these  resources.  Now, 
however,  we  must  carefully  balance  and 
maximize  our  conservation  of  resources. 
This  careful  approach  must  be  ap- 
plied to  any  area  proposed  for  wilder- 
ness status  imder  the  1964  act.  General 
assertions  that  any  proposed  area  has 
got  to  be  included  in  or  excluded  from 
the  wilderness  system  give  no  guidance. 
Many  specific  factors  must  be  weighed 
in  each  case.  Will  setting  aside  a  certain 
area  as  wilderness  help  wildlife  and 
watershed  management?  Will  the  incur- 
sion of  roads  and  buildings  damage  a 
large  but  delicate  area?  Is  the  area  of 
such  quality — a  very  important  consid- 
eration, Mr.  President — that  it  will  be  a 
valuable  gift  to  future  generations? 

The  Forest  Service,  in  surveying  each 
proposed  wilderness  area,  must  consider 
all  of  these  matters.  One  member  of  the 
Service  recently  set  out  for  publication, 
in  a  moving  yet  sensible  way,  the  key 
considerations  for  making  determina- 
tions in  wilderness  matters. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle, written  by  Forester  Kip  Hinton,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(By  Kip  Hinton,  U.S.  Forest  Service.  Denver) 
Conservationist  Aldo  Leopold  wrote  that 
"wilderness  Is  the  raw  material  out  of  which 
man  has  hammered  the  artifact  called  civili- 
zation." Author  Kip  Hinton  explores  the  deli- 
cate balance  in  between  and  finds  the  two  to 
be  wholly  compatible. 

"This  is  wilderness — created  by  God, 
moulded  by  nature;  the  province  of  wild 
creatures,  the  far  retreat  of  man."  (Anon.) 

Has  a  nice  lofty  lilt,  doesn't  it?  Such  prose 
emphasizes  that  "wilderness"  is  a  state  of 
mind,  not  Just  the  legal  status  of  massive 
chunks  of  public  real  estate.  Therein  lies  the 
wilderness  conflict.  Which  state  of  mind? 

Take  the  elderly  gentleman  who  appeared 
before  a  wilderness  hearing  in  Riverton  last 
winter.  At  stake  was  the  676.000-acre  pro- 
posed Washakie  Wilderness. 

"You  people."  he  said  talking  dlrectiy  to 
the  wilderness  advocates  In  the  room,  "say 
you  want  to  "preserve  this  for  posterity.'  Look 
at  me.  I'm  old  enough  to  be  a  part  of  pos- 
terity, and  have  never  seen  It.  What's  more,  I 
never  will — unless  you  build  a  road  through 
It." 

If  there  Is  a  middle  ground.  It  Is  hard  to 
find.  Wilderness,  as  a  conversational  subject, 
rivals  politics  or  religion  as  a  buUder  of 
adrenalin. 

You  are  either  for  wilderness — or  against  It. 
Underljrlng  this  basic  conflict  is  a  seldom 
raised  question.  Do  we,  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  have  enough  land  to  maintain 
some  of  It  in  its  natural,  raw,  undeveloped 
state?  No  roads  No  Industry.  No  housing  de- 
velopments. 

"That's  right,"  snorts  the  non-wilderness 
proponent,  "No  nothing!  Damndest  waste  of 
land  I  ever  heard  of." 

Waste?  Odd  that  we  have  long  provided 
sanctuaries  for  birds  and  animals,  but  have 
suffered  such  difficulty  establishing  a  sanc- 
tuary for  the  king  of  beasts — man.  Why  Is  it 


so  utterly  Impossible  to  conceive  a  place  on 
earth  where  both  the  wild  creature,  and 
man,  can  savor  the  delicate  experience  of 
being  alone? 

Only  time  will  answer  the  question  of  suf- 
ficient land.  Our  record  Is  poor,  but  Improv- 
ing. We  have  come  a  long  way  In  learning 
to  use  the  land  wisely.  Granted  continued 
progress  In  wise  use,  there  is  plenty  of  land; 
enough  land  that  we  can  keep  some  of  it 
open  and  free. 

Somewhat  overwhelmed  by  the  public 
land  ownership  pattern  of  Wyoming,  a  Cow- 
boy Stater  might  well  ask,  "Does  ALL  the 
wilderness  In  the  world  have  to  be  in  this 
state!?" 

Admittedly,  Wyoming  has  a  generous  por- 
tion of  Wilderness.  In  Wyoming,  there  are 
9.145.777  acres  of  National  Forest.  Approxi- 
mately 26  percent  or  2.36G.994  acres,  are  wil- 
derness In  nature  and  protectively  managed 
by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  as  such. 

Wyoming  has  wilderness,  but  not  all  of 
it.  There  are  14  states  with  14  million  acres 
of  National  Forest  Wilderness.  Idaho,  for 
example,  has  approximately  300,000  more 
wilderness  acres  than  Wyoming.  But  the 
question  is  being  avoided.  How  come  so 
much  in  Wyoming.' 

It  would  be  simple  to  answer.  "Wyoming 
wilderness  is  mostly  a  pile  of  rock;  land  no- 
body wanted  or  could  use."  Too  simple. 

The  wilderness  concept  for  management  of 
certain  forest  lands  was  conceived  by  the 
Forest  Service  In  1919.  long  before  the  public 
recognized  the  recreation  potential  of  Na- 
tional Forests.  Even  then,  foresters  could  see 
that  in  not  too  many  years  they  wouldn't  be 
able  to  see  the  forest  for  the  people.  Those 
individuals  decided  that  some  areas  should 
be  protected  in  wild,  natural  magnificence. 
Now,  let's  not  get  all  fiuffed  up  with  self- 
importance.  Those  old  boys  weren't  think- 
ing of  our  personal  futtire  enjoyment;  It 
was  the  land  they  sought  to  protect.  Wilder- 
ness Is  usually  described  as  Tugged."  Truth 
of  the  matter  is,  wilderness  is  fragile.  Your 
lawn  is  a  thousand  times  tougher  than  the 
vegetation  covering  the  average  sub-Alpine 
to  Alpine  vsrllderness  slope.  Most  of  Wyo- 
ming's wilderness  is  fragile,  erodlble  land. 
Turn  the  multitudes  loose  with  wheel  and 
shovel  and  Wyoming  wilderness  Is  lost  for- 
ever. 

Wilderness,  then,  is  not  something  new. 
Emphasis  on  wilderness  as  a  protective  man- 
agement concept  was  forcibly  brought  to 
public  awareness  during  the  long  Congres- 
sional struggle  from  which  emerged  the 
Wilderness  Act  of  September  3.  1964.  In  the 
passage  of  the  Wilderness  Act,  Congress  rati- 
fied, or  approved,  protection  of  those  lands 
already  managed  as  wilderness. 

That  Act,  in  itself,  demonstrates  that  wil- 
derness Is  an  emotional  product.  No  tepid 
legal  Jargon  In  this  Act!  Read  the  Congres- 
sional and  now  legal  description  of  wilder- 
ness : 

"A  wilderness.  In  contrast  with  those  areas 
where  man  and  his  own  works  dominate  the 
landscape.  Is  hereby  recognized  as  an  area 
where  the  earth  and  Its  community  of  life 
are  untrammeled  by  man,  where  man  himself 
Is  a  visitor  who  does  not  remain." 

Whatever  happened  to  the  Forest  Service 
management  policy  of  multiple  use?  Taking 
a  very  broad  Interpretation  of  multiple  use. 
wilderness  opponents  urge  that  this  principle 
be  carried  out. 

"Wilderness."   they  say,   "is  not   multiple 
use,  but  non  use." 
Let's  take  a  closer  look. 

The  Multiple  Use  Act  of  June  12,  1960, 
defines  multiple  use,  in  part,  as  "The  man- 
agement of  all  the  various  renewable  surface 
resources  of  the  National  Forests  so  that  they 
are  utilized  In  the  combination  that  will  best 
meet  the  needs  of  the  American  poeple;  .  .  ." 
The  Act  recognized  the  compatibility  of 
wilderness  by  Its  statement,  "The  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  areas  of  wilderness 
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are  constatent  with  the  purpoeee  and  pro- 
TUlona  of  this  Act." 

How  can  this  be?  Water,  wildlife,  and  rec- 
reation are  three  of  the  renewable  reeourcee 
referred  to  in  the  BlU  Act.  Forage,  the  food 
of  livestock  and  wildlife.  U  another.  And 
what  do  we  And  in  the  wllderneee  of  today? 
Valuable  wateraheda  In  their  natural  condi- 
tion from  which  How  Wyoming's  mo«t  vital 
reeource— water.  You  find  wildlife,  again  in 
lU  natural  state,  and  another  economic  pillar. 
Wyoming's  outfitters  and  guide*  annually 
lead  hundred*  of  nonrealdent  hunters 
through  the  wilderness  In  a  highly  suc- 
cess search  for  big  game  Forage,  another 
important  resource.  Is  uaed  by  both  wildlife 
and  Wyoming's  Uvestock  Industry. 

Enter  the  recreaUonlat.  He  climbs,  rides 
his  horae.  photographs,  bunts,  fishes,  ad- 
mire*, palnta.  and  generally  enjoys  wilder- 
ness. There's  a  little  pioneer  In  all  of  u«. 
How  do  you  measure  the  value  of  standing 

alone you     know    there's    no    one    within 

mllee— listening  to  the  sighing  of  alpine 
winds  among  craggy  peaks?  You  cannot 
measure  it  in  dollars  and  cent*.  And  yet. 
money  from  the  pocket  of  that  loner  In  the 
wlldernea*  (who  actually  repreeenu  wilder- 
ness travelers  from  49  other  states)  somehow 
falls  Into  the  waiting  cash  registers  of  Wyo- 
ming merchants. 

The  one  renewable  resource  left,  timber,  is 
not  harvested  In  the  wilderness.  It  never 
ha*  been,  wndernes*.  today,  ha*  not  robbed 
the  timber  operator  of  hi*  livelihood.  He  did 
not  log  the  wilderness  before  the  Act  be- 
came law.  Moetly.  he  did  not  want  wilder- 
ness timber.  Generally  Inferior  quality  and 
impossible  terrain  makes  wilderness  timber 
too  expensive  to  be  worthwhile  logging.  But 
If  you  want  to  place  the  wilderness-grown 
tree  in  the  Multiple  Use  picture.  It  Is  not 
difficult.  Untouched  stands  of  mature  and 
overmature  trees  are  an  Important  part  in 
the  landscape  of  wilderness,  to  be  enjoyed 
a*  an  important  factor  In  recreational  and 
scenic  enjoyment. 

I  think  it  reasonable  to  state  that  multiple 
use  management  can  be.  and  Is,  practiced 
in  the  wilderness 

I  have  not  deliberately  overlooked  minerals 
and  mining.  The  Wilderness  Act  did  not 
overlook  thla  important  economic  factor. 
Protection  for  mining  and  prospecting  wa« 
written  Into  the  Act.  At  thla  wrlUng,  exten- 
sive mineral  activity  Is  being  carried  out  in 
several  of  the  wilderness  and  primitive  area* 
In  Wyoming.  Those  primitive  area*  under 
study  for  Inclusion  In  the  national  wilder- 
ness preservation  system  are  also  being  stud- 
led  by  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  to  deter- 
mine mineral  potenUal.  and  this  agency's  re- 
port becomes  part  of  the  hearing  record. 

Passage  of  the  Wilderness  Act.  other  than 
giving  protective  management  a  badge  of 
authority,  did  not  solve  prevlou*  problem*. 
It  only  sharpens  them  with  a  more  specific, 
double-edged  challenge.  The  forester  must 
keep  In  mind  that  the  dominant  theme  of 
the  Wlldernees  Act  Is  to  secure  for  present 
and  future  generation*  an  enduring  resource 
of  wilderness. 

Some  challenge!  How  do  you  manage  an 
luimaixaged  area  in  order  to  manage  It.  but 
maintain  the  appearance  of  an  un managed 
area? 

The  Forest  Service  Is  charged  with  devel- 
oping active  and  positive  measures  neces- 
sary to  perpetuate  or  restore  the  wilderness 
characteristics  or  unique  values  of  the  Na- 
tional Forest  Wilderness.  The  Act  Is  quite 
explicit  m  thU  edict. 

At  the  same  time  the  Forest  Service  Is  per- 
petuating and  restoring.  Its  people  are 
obliged  to  make  these  areas  available  to  the 
public  for  use  and  with  a  minimum  of  re- 
strictions. Yet  the  more  a  wilderness  is  used, 
the  more  the  Forest  Service  will  have  to  ap- 
ply more  intensive  practices  to  manage  and 
disperse  people. 

Quality  I*  going  to  be  the  key  factor  in 


wUdfrness  management  While  there  are 
those  who  want  no  wilderness  at  all,  there 
are  those  who  want  more.  The  Forest  Serv- 
ice, a*  the  management  agency,  wanu  qual- 
ity  wilderness — not  merely   quantity. 

You'll  be  hearing  more  of  thU  quality  vs. 
quantity  In  the  future  of  WyMnlng's  wilder- 
ness. There  are  four  wilderness  areas  and 
four  primitive  areas.  PrlmlUve  areas  are 
managed  the  same  as  wilderness,  but  when 
the  Act  was  passed.  It  did  not  give  blanket 
protection  to  primitive  areas.  Congress, 
through  the  Act.  directed  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  review,  as  to  It*  suitability  for 
preservation  of  wlldernes*.  each  area  in  the 
National  Forests  classified   a*    'primitive." 

Wyoming  ha*  four  primitive  area*  subject 
to  review  These  are:  Cloud  Peak.  137.000 
beautiful  acres  In  Bighorn  National  Forest: 
Glacier.  177.000  acres:  Popo  Agle,  70.000  acres, 
and  Stratified  Primitive  Area,  all  In  the 
Shoshone  National  Forest.  Stratified  was  the 
first  to  come  up  for  re-cla«8lflcatlon  under  a 
new  name — Washakie.  The  Intent  Is  to  Join 
Stratified  Primitive  Area  with  South  Ab- 
sorka  Wilderness,  calling  the  total  wlldernees 
package.  "Washakie." 

Review  of  existing  primitive  areas  Is  the 
most  pressing  Job  facing  the  Forest  Service. 
We  were  given  10  years  to  complete  the  task, 
and  If  thl*  seems  more  than  ample  time, 
consider  that  a  "field"  season  In  Wyoming's 
high  country  Is  very  short,  each  proposal 
must  be  thoroughly  documented,  and  public 
hearings  must  be  held. 

Public  Interest  ran  high  for  the  first  such 
Wyoming  hearing,  held  December  8.  1966.  at 
Rlverton.  More  than  100  Interested  persons, 
representing  both  proponents  and  opponents, 
braved  a  blizzard  to  attend  the  hearing  on 
the  Washakie  Wilderness  Proposal.  Emo- 
tional temperatures  were  hot  that  cold  De- 
cember day  Both  sides  had  opportunity  to 
express  viewpoints. 

There  are  three  other  hearings  to  be  held 
on  the  other  primitive  areas  to  be  studied. 
No  dates  are  set.  as  a  complete  study  of  the 
areas  involved  must  be  made.  And  no  de- 
cision Is  made  Immediately  following  the 
hearings. 

No  one  will  ever  be  accused  of  '"railroad- 
ing" a  primitive  area  Into  wilderness  status. 
After  thoroughly  considering  the  testimony 
given  at  these  hearings,  and  written  state- 
ments of  Interested  Individuals  or  groups,  a 
recommendation  concerning  the  creation  of 
a  wilderness  must  be  channeled  through  the 
Chief  of  the  Forest  Service,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Congress  for  legislative  action. 
It  1*  obvtoti*  from  the  first  hearing  held  in 
Wyoming  that  not  everyone  agree*  with  For- 
est Service  proposals  on  what  1*.  exactly, 
"'quality"  land. 

""There  Is  a  basic  question  to  be  faced," 
says  Regional  Forester  D.  S.  Nordwall.  Den- 
ver. "What  kind  of  land  really  qualifies  as 
wilderness?  We  will  be  managing  wilderness 
a  long  time  after  the  Job  of  classification  Is 
completed." 

Nordwall  believes  the  quality  of  wilderness 
the  Forest  Service  Insists  on  must  be  de- 
signed to  shape  the  character  and  quality  of 
the  environment  that  can  be  maintained  in 
future  management  of  resources  Involved. 

Quality  vs.  Quantity  will  emerge  as  a  de- 
cisive Issue  In  each  prlmltlve-to-wllderness 
hearing.  After  all  hearings  are  held,  and 
Congress  makes  the  final  decision.  Wyoming 
may  have  more  acres  In  wilderness  than  It 
does  today.  Or.  there  may  be  less. 

The  Forest  Service  believes  some  lands 
within  present  boundaries  of  primitive  areas 
should  be  eliminated.  Because  of  mining  ac- 
tivity and  resulting  roads,  some  acreage  may 
be  better  suited  to  extensive  recreational 
development  to  better  serve  the  public.  The 
Service  also  believes  some  land  not  now  in 
wilderness  has  Its  place  there.  In  theory,  and 
If  the  Act  la  to  be  obliged,  forseeable  conflicts 
within  a  proposed  wUderness  must  be  re- 
solved to  result  In  quality  wUdemes*. 


Some  group*  will  argue  that  quality  1*  not 
a*  Important  a*  quantity.  At  the  Waahakle 
hearing,  for  example,  some  wilderness  advo- 
cates wanted  63,000  more  acres  In  the  wilder- 
ness than  proposed  by  the  Forest  Service. 
There  were  others  who  argued  that  the  For- 
est Service  proposal  was  too  large.  A*  ex- 
plained, all  viewpoints  were  heard.  A  com- 
plete transcript  of  what  was  said  and  written 
has  been  sent  on  lU  long  Journey  for  final 
review  by  Congress. 

Larger,  or  smaller,  wilderness  advocates  can 
rest  assured  there  will  indeed  be  wilderness 
In  Wyoming  In  the  years  to  come.  Those  who 
do  not  favor  wilderness  may  also  take  heart. 
Every  effort  will  continue  to  be  taken  to  pro- 
tect Wyoming's  economic  well-being  through 
proper  management  of  the  nine  National  For- 
est* within  the  State. 

The  wood,  water,  wildlife,  recreation  and 
forage  produced  on  these  National  Forest* 
will  continue  to  play  their  Important  role 
In  the  growth  and  future  of  Big  Wyoming. 


February  26,  1968 
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NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  SENIOR  CIT- 
IZENS SUPPORT   MONTOYA  PRE- 
SCRIPTION DRUG  BILL 
Mr.    MONTOYA.     Mr.    President,    on 
February  19,  1968, 1  Invited  the  attention 
of  Senators  to  the  growing  support  which 
has  been  triggered  for  the  passage  of  S. 
2936,  a  bill  in  which  I  have  been  joined 
by  37  other  Senators  to  provide  for  the 
much    needed    reimbursement    of    pre- 
scription drugs  for  the  elderly. 

Another  national  organization  repre- 
senting approximately  2  million  men  and 
women  enrolled  in  more  than  2,000  affil- 
iated senior  citizens'  clubs  from  coast  to 
coast  has  recently  joined  the  growing 
raiik  of  groups  backing  the  Montoya 
medicare  drug  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  to  me  dated  February 
20,  1968,  from  Mr.  William  R.  Hutton, 
executive  director  and  director  of  infor- 
mation of  the  National  Council  of  Sen- 
ior Citizens,  Inc.,  expressing  the  support 
of  the  2  million  member  NCSC  for  S. 
2936:  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  NCSC 
Executive  Board  on  February  15,  1968,  in 
support  of  S.  2936:  and  a  brief  history 
of  the  NCSC  prepared  by  the  NCSC.  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

National  Codncii-  or  Senioh  Cm- 
zzNS.   Inc.. 
Washington.  D.C.,  February  20, 1968. 

Hon.    JOSXPH    MONTOTA, 

Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  At  a  meeting  here  in  Wash- 
.  ington  Feb.  14-15.  the  35-member  Executive 
Board  of  the  National  Council  of  Senior 
Citizens  voted  unanimously  to  urge  the  Na- 
tional Council's  affiliated  clubs  to  support 
the  1968  Montoya  Medicare  drug  bill. 

Our  Executive  Board  members  consider 
the  outrageously  high  prices  asked  for  pre- 
scription drugs  a  cruel  burden  on  older 
Americans.  Four  out  of  five  elderly  suffer 
from  chronic  ailment*  and  most  of  them  pay 
exorbitant  prices  for  drugs  they  need  to  pre- 
serve life  and  promote  health.  This  Is.  of 
course,  a  burden  on  all  Americans,  but  It 
lays  most  heavily  on  the  elderly. 

A*  one  of  our  Exec»itlve  Board  members 
put  It:  "The  major  drug  manufacturers  are 
raking  In  enormous  profits  at  the  expense 
of  the  infirm  and  the  elderly  It  Is  a  national 
scandal". 

The  Executive  Board  members  were  es- 
pecially   pleased    that    your    1968    Medicare 


drug  bill  calls  for  establishment  of  a  Federal 
drug  formulary.  Our  resolution  on  your  Medi- 
care drug  bill  urges  Congress  to  provide  from 
$5,000,000  to  $10,000,000  so  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  can  start  Immediately 
preparing  such  a  formulary.  The  resolution 
asks  that  the  formulary  be  made  available 
not  only  to  doctors  and  medical  institutions 
but  to  the  public  as  well.  There  should  be 
ready  access  to  It  at,  for  example,  public 
libraries. 

The  National  Council  Executive  Board 
speaks  for  approximately  2,000,000  men  and 
women  enrolled  In  more  than  2.000  af- 
filiated senior  citizens'  clubs  from  coast  to 
coast. 

Our  organization,  the  largest  U.S.  organi- 
zation of  older  Americans,  was  In  the  fore- 
front of  the  long  and  difficult  legislative 
campaign  for  Medicare  and,  since  enactment 
of  the  Medicare  law,  we  have  constantly 
urged  Medicare  coverage  of  all  drugs. 

The  present  Medicare  law.  providing  cover- 
age of  drugs  administered  in  a  hospital  or 
other  health  Institution,  forces  elderly  out- 
patients to  pay  tremendously  Inflated  drug 
prices  so  that  In  many  cases  they  have  a 
choice  of  getting  enough  to  eat  or  buying 
drugs  they  must  have  to  preserve  life  and 
promote  health. 

The  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizen* 
commends  your  outstanding  efforts  to  protect 
the  elderly  from  the  unconscionable  greed 
of  the  prescription  drug  manufacturers. 

With  every  good  wish,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

William  R.  Hutton, 
Executive  Director  and  Director  of  In- 
formation. 

'  ^^- 

NCSC  ExECum'E  Board  Resolution  Adopted 
February  15,  1968 

The  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizen*' 
Executive  Board  urges  affiliated  clubs  and 
senior  citizens  generally  to  support  a  bill  by 
Senator  Joseph  Montoya  of  New  Mexico  to 
extend  Medicare  coverage  of  drugs  not  ad- 
ministered In  a  hospital  or  other  health  Insti- 
tution. 

The  Montoya  bill  directs  the  Government 
to  set  up  a  formulary  giving  reasonable 
prices  for  drugs  listed.  It  authorizes  full  pay- 
ment of  the  price  In  the  formulary  of  80 
per  cent  of  the  actual  price  charged  over 
and  above  $25  a  year. 

Prices  charged  for  prescription  drugs  Is 
a  national  scandal.  Prescription  drug  manu- 
facturers roll  up  enormous  profits  at  the 
expense  of  the  Infirm  and  the  elderly. 

This  gouging  by  these  manufacturers  hits 
all  Americans  but  It  hits  the  elderly  hardest. 
Pour  out  of  five  elderly  have  chronic  ail- 
ments. They  require  drugs  five  times  as  often 
as  the  young. 

The  Montoya  bill  would  protect  the  elderly 
against  the  unconscionable  greed  of  the  drug 
manufacturers. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  the  formu- 
lary proposed  under  the  Montoya  bill,  the 
National  CouncU  Executive  Board  recom- 
mends that  Congress  vote  between  $5,000,000 
and  $10,000,000  Immediately  so  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration  can  commence  Its  com- 
pilation and  It  can  be  completed  as  soon 
as  possible. 

The  National  Council  Executive  Board  like- 
wise urges  Congress  to  make  the  formulary 
available  not  only  to  doctors  and  medical 
institutions  but  to  the  public  as  well. 

National  CotTNcn,  or  Seniors  CmzEUs  Seeks 
a  Better  Life  for  All  Americans 
The  2.000,000-member  National  CotmcU  of 
Senior  Citizens,  largest  and  best  known  orga- 
nization  of  older  Americans,  was  a   major 
factor   m   the   enactment  of   Medicare   and 
constantly  campaigns  for  other  needed  leg- 
islation m  the  Interest  of  older  Americans. 
For  example,  the  National  Council  seeks: 
Medicare  Improvements,  low-cost  modern 
housing  for  the  elderly  poor. 


A  senior  citizens'  service  corps  to  employ 
seniors  who  want  to  work  at  socially  useful 
employment  not  normally  available  to  them. 

Property  tax  relief  for  elderly  home  owners 
with  limited  Incomes. 

Reduced  fares  for  the  elderly  during  non- 
rush  periods  on  national  and  local  transpor- 
tation systems. 

"We  are  a  non-profit,  non-partisan  orga- 
nization but  we  definitely  are  not  non-politi- 
cal," says  John  W.  Edelman,  the  National 
Council's  74-year-oId  president.  He  adds: 

"Our  2,000  affiliated  senior  citizens'  clubs 
encourage  political  discussions  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  elderly.  However,  the  National 
Council  of  Senior  Citizens  is  more  than  a 
spsclal  Interest  group  for  the  elderly,  having 
backed  the  test  ban  treaty,  the  Peace  Corps, 
the  war  on  poverty,  clean  air  and  clean  water 
lee;islation,  legal  protection  for  the  consumer 
and  similar  measures  of  general  concern." 
membership  benefits 

Gold  Card  members  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil have  many  individual  membership  bene- 
fits but  these  are  secondary  to  the  National 
Cjuncil's  main  purpose — to  help  create  a 
better  society  for  all  Americans  Including  the 
elderly. 

Individual  Gold  Card  membership  benefits 
Include : 

Low-cost   travel   service. 

Life  Insurance  up  to  age  86  at  reasonable 
cost   and   without  physical   examination. 

Nonprofit  drug  service  offering  savings 
from  20  to  50  percent  below  regular  drug 
prices. 

Twelve  Issues  of  the  National  Council's 
newspaper.   Senior    Citizens    News. 

A  Gold  Card  membership  in  the  National 
Council  of  Senior  Citizens  costs  $2.50  a  year 
for  members  of  affiliated  clubs  and  $3.00  a 
year  for  other  seniors.  A  club  can  affiliate 
with  the  National  Council  for  $10.00  a  year. 

NCSC    history 

The  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens 
has  grown  to  be  a  major  spokesman  for  the 
nation's  elderly  in  the  short  time  since  re- 
tired Congressman  Alme  J.  Forand  of  Rhode 
Island  organized  It  back  In  September  1961. 

A  pioneer  advocate  of  health  Insurance  for 
the  elderly  under  social  security,  Forand  was 
forced  by  111  health  to  retire  from  Congress 
In  1960  but  he  continued  his  work  for  this 
legislation,  setting  up  the  National  Council 
of  Senior  Citizens  In  1961  at  the  urging  of 
men  and  women  who  had  written  him  of 
''their  support  for  his  program. 

The  National  Council  won  the  backing  of 
many  church,  social  welfare  and  community 
groups  and  the  AFL-CIO. 

President  Johnson  took  Forand,  Edelman 
(chosen  Forand's  successor  In  1964  when 
health  forced  Forand  Into  complete  retire- 
ment) and  others  on  the  National  Council 
staff  for  the  1965  signing  of  the  Medicare  law 
In  the  presence  of  former  President  Truman 
at  Independence,  Mo. 

The  National  Council  staff  Includes  Wil- 
liam R.  Hutton.  Executive  Director;  John 
Colao,  Director  of  Organization;  Lawrence  A. 
Oxley,  Director  of  Special  Projects;  Laurlne 
A.  Pemberton,  Administrative  Assistant;  Ed 
W.  Murphy,  Information  Assistant;  and 
Jim  Y.  Kim,  Accountant. 

The  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens' 
Advisory  Committee  Includes  Arthur  Lar- 
son, Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  under  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower;  former  U.S.  Senator  Paul 
Douglas  of  Illinois;  Charles  E.  Schottland. 
former  Social  Security  Commissioner  and 
presently  dean  of  the  Brandels  University 
graduate  school;  Rear  Admiral  Paul  F.  Dugan 
(Ret.);  and  -Nelson  H.  Crulkshank,  retired 
director  of  the  AFL-CIO  Social  Security  De- 
partment. 

conventions  draw  wide  attention 

National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens'  con- 
ventions draw  wide  attention.  More  than 
500  delegates  to  the  1966  National  Council 
Convention  heard  President  Johnson  pledge. 


In  an  address  to  the  delegates  assembled  In 
the  White  House  rose  garden,  that  he  would 
ask  Congress  for  a  substantial  social  security 
Increase. 

Returning  to  their  meeting  room  In  Wash- 
ington's Statler  Hilton  Hotel,  they  heard 
another  address  by  Vice  President  Hubert 
Humphrey.  He  too  spoke  on  the  needs  of 
seniors. 

GENERAL  ACTIVITIES 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  the  clubs 
which  make  up  the  National  Council  all 
across  the  country  work  exclusively  on  leg- 
islative and  political  Issues.  Clubs  also  en- 
gage In  social  and  recreational  activities  and 
carry  on  mutual  assistance  projects — par- 
ticularly in  connection  with  day-to-day  prob- 
lems such  as  Medicare  and  hospitalization. 
Many  clubs  sponsor  blood  banks.  Others  en- 
gage In  preparing  bandages  for  hospitals,  etc. 
Many  clubs  have  volunteer  song  leaders  or 
small  dance  bands.  Some  have  developed  arts 
and  craft  work  and  organize  tours  to  mu- 
seums  or   other   cultural    Institutions. 


PROBLEMS    OF    AIR    TRANSPORTA- 
TION SYSTEM 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  the  air 
transportation  system  of  our  Nation  has 
been  receiving  more  and  more  attention 
of  late  from  both  the  aviation  industry 
and  the  Federal  Government.  All  are  in 
agreement  that  there  is  a  definite  need 
for  action  now  in  order  to  meet  demands 
of  the  immediate  future. 

Congress  is  now  being  looked  to  for 
answers  and  solutions  to  some  of  these 
problems.  In  an  effort  to  find  solutions 
for  some  of  these  problems.  I  recently 
took  a  fact-finding  tour  around  the  Na- 
tion in  company  with  the  Senator  from 
Utah  I  Mr.  Mossl.  The  information  we 
obtained  on  this  trip  was  most  revealing 
and  will  be  extremely  helpful  in  our 
deliberations. 

Flight  magazine  is  one  of  the  most 
respected  publications  in  the  aviation 
field  and  has  for  some  time  been  urgipa 
legislative  action  to  meet  the  needs  ofthe 
industry  and  the  traveling  public.  I  was 
most  pleased  to  note  the  favorable  reac- 
tion to  our  tour  by  an  editorial  published 
in  the  January  1968  issue  of  the  maga- 
zine. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial, entitled  "A  Challenge — Not  a 
Crisis,"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  Challenge — Not  a  Crisis 

Two  United  States  Senators,  Frank  E. 
Moss,  D-Utah,  and  James  B.  Pearson,  R-Kan.,^ 
were  to  complete  In  early  January  a  national 
tour  of  aviation  "hot  sfKDts"  to  gather  in- 
formation on  conmierclal  aviation  airport 
and  airspace  problems. 

What  the  good  Senators  learn  will  no  doubt 
have  considerable  Influence  on  Federal  avia- 
tion policy  at  the  legislative  level  for  many 
months  to  come.  The  broad  spectrum  of 
sound  thinking  and  bard  facts  garnered  out 
on  the  ground  where  the  problems  exist  and 
where  real,  honest-to-goodness  people  live 
and  work  dally  with  the  problems  would 
seem  to  contain  far  more  substance  than 
run-of-the-mill  hearings  held  by  legislative 
committees  along  Foggy  Bottom  in  Wash- 
ington, where  too  often  the  same  old  faces 
and  testimony  we've  been  seeing  and  hearing 
for  years  rarely  produce  many  solutions. 

Both  Senators  Moss  and  Pearson  are  mem- 
bers of  the  powerful  Senate  Committee  on 
Commerce.  It  Is  hoped  they  can  convince 
their  counterparts  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
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sentatlTM  that  more  fleld  trtp«  and  fewer 
hearings  In  Washington  might  expedite  the 
fonniUatlon  of  a  Federal  avlaUon  policy 
that  will  take  our  current  problems,  which 
affect  all  Americans,  and  turn  them  Into 
a  challenge  instead  of  what  the  public  press 
and  others  in  various  departmenu  of  our 
national  life  would  like  to  bill  as  a  crisis 

As  has  been  pointed  out  many  times,  the 
present  high  volume  of  all  aviation  activity 
is  because  our  products  and  servlcee  are 
enjoying  unprecedented  demand.  If  an  In- 
dustry Is  to  have  problems,  we  can  think  of 
no  better  root  cause.  But  that  Is  poor  solace 
for  an  industry  that  face*  slow  strangulation 
at  certain  major  air  traffic  hub  area*— some 
twenty  according  to  the  experts— where  re- 
liever airports  must  be  built,  and  our  air 
traffic  system  brought  up  to  date  through 
better  equipment  and  more  trained  person- 
nel. _  ,.»_ 
As  to  airports,  we're  about  five  years  late 
with  a  realistic  Federal  airport  program. 
About  the  only  immediate  solution  we  see 
on  the  horizon  is  for  Uncle  Sam  to  adopt 
the  proven  practice  of  government  guaran- 
teed loans  to  municipalities  and  to  private 
investors  for  airport  facilities,  plus  ad  valo- 
rem tax  exemption  for  privately-owned,  pub- 
lic-use  airports. 

A  head  tax  on  air  passengers,  a  custom  also 
in  wide  u»e  throughout  the  world,  could  be  a 
subaiantULpart  of  the  solution  for  large  ter- 
minal and  huge  new  regional  airports  At  the 
present  time,  the  highly-respected  National 
Business  Aircraft  Association  Is  working  on  a 
suggested  schedule  of  user  charges  for  gen- 
eral aviation. 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  Is  our  presentation 
of  a  "White  Paper"  which  represents  a  con- 
sensus of  the  airframe  and  engine  manufac- 
turers m  the  utlUty  airplane  business.  All  of 
this  points  up  the  fact  that  civic  and  indus- 
try leadersiilp.  both  Inside  the  air  transport 
business  as  well  as  the  general  aviation  indus- 
try are  facing  up  to  the  real  challenges  of  the 
moment.  These  challenges  are  principally  In 
finding  ways  and  means  of  providing  ground 
ind  air  facilities  commensurate  not  only  with 
present  activity  but  In  line  with  orderly 
growth  patterns  and  requirements  which  are 
well  documented  for  the  next  ten  to  twenty 
years.  ^     „ 

The  fact-finding  naUonal  tour  by  Senators 
Moss  and  Pearson  of  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee,  linked  with  reaUstlc  proposals 
being  made  bv  responsible  people  In  the  In- 
dustry, certainly  points  to  an  optimistic  out- 
look for  getting  something  done  in  1968. 
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THE    SOARING    COST    OP    ILLNESS 


Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  the  Boston  Globe  has  recently 
run  a  series  of  editorials  on  the  subject 
••The  Soaring  Cost  of  Illness."  The 
editorials  examine  the  factors  lying  be- 
hind the  rising  costs  of  health  care  In 
this  countiT.  and  point  out  very  well  the 
complexity  inherent  in  attempts  to  lower 
these  costs. 

The  figures  which  Illustrate  the  high 
costs  should  give  us  pause.  Thirty  million 
Americans — one  out  of  every  seven— will 
be  admitted  to  hospiUls  this  year.  The 
average  hospital  bUl  is  $566,  excluding 
doctors  fees  and  other  special  ser\ices. 
Today's  cost  of  a  hospital  room  is  about 
$65  a  day;  in  7  years,  it  will  be  $100  a  day. 
So  the  costs  will  continue  to  rise,  unless 
a  major  effort  is  made  to  keep  them 
down. 

I  have  for  some  months  been  working 
on  comprehensive  legislation  to  stimulate 
a  reduction  In  the  rapid  growth  of  health 
care  costs.  The  proposed  legislation  would 
encourage  reorganization  of  health  care 
services.  It  would  call  for  the  develop- 


ment of  new  national  goals  for  the  de- 
livery of  health  care  to  all  Americans, 
rich  and  poor,  urban  and  rural.  It  would 
attempt  to  reduce  the  growing  paper- 
work burden  which  clogs  our  hospitals 
and  physicians'  offices.  In  addition,  it 
would  deal  with  a  wide  range  of  other 

issues.  .        ..„  .    J 

Mr.  President,  the  editorials  published 
by  the  Boston  Globe  are  a  distinct  public 
service.  They  deserve  wide  circulation. 
I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

I  Prom  the  Boston  Globe,  Feb.  8.  19681 
SOARING  Cost  or  Illness — I 
Thirty  million  Americans  will  be  admitted 
to  hospitals  this  year.  Their  average  hospital 
bill  will  be  S566.  not  counting  doctors'  bills 
and  fees  for  such  extra  services  and  special 
nursing  as  ran  the  total  for  one  bill  to 
$19,89075  for  55  days  In  a  Boston  hospital 
last    year— a    case    ending    in    the    patient's 

Today's  costs  are  small  compared  to  what 
appears  to  be  Inevitable  In  the  years  to  come. 
Hospital  rates  have  been  rising  steadily,  al- 
ways at  a  faster  clip  than  price  rises  In 
other  areas  of  the  economy.  They  rose  ap- 
proximately 16  percent  from  June  1966  to 
June  1967  while  the  cost  of  living  Increased 
at  a  rate  of  3.1  percent.  Now  they  have 
"leveled  off"  at  a  steady  rate  of  Increase  of  8 
percent  per  year,  more  than  double  the  on- 
going rise  In  the  cost  of  living. 

Doctors  fees  rose  7.8  percent  in  the  same 
June  to  June  period  and  are  still  climbing. 
Hospital  room  costs  averaged  $6039  per 
day  in  Boston  hoepltals  In  1965.  Last  year  the 
ngure  shot  up  to  $69  83.  Costs  and  charges  are 
not  quite  the  same  thing,  as  hospital  3C- 
coununt*  measure  them,  but  the  effect  on 
the  blU-paving  patient  Is  substantially  the 
same.  The  prognostication  for  such  charges  In 
1975  is  in  the  neghborhood  of  $100  per  day, 
and,  for  the  turn  of  the  century,  an  astro- 
nomical $500. 

How  can  anyone  but  a  maharaja  pay  such 
prices?  Obviously,  insurance  and  progressive 
government  policies,  both  state  and  national, 
help.  But  the  cost  problem  remains  no  matter 
who  pays  the  bill. 

Approximately  one-third  of  hospital  ad- 
missions this  year  will  be  Medicare  paUents, 
and  no  one  will  begrudge  them  the  care  they 
need  and  will  get— getting  It  In  some  cases 
for  the  first  time  In  their  lives.  About  a 
fourth  wtU  qualify  under  Medicaid. 

Seventy-seven  percent  will  be  covered  by 
Insurance  of  one  kind  or  another,  and  23 
percent  will  not  be  covered  at  all. 

These  last  are  rapidly  reaching  the  point 
where  they  cannot  afford  any  Illness  much 
more  serious  than  a  simple  headache.  For 
them,  hospitals  are  becoming  forbidden  ter- 
ritory. 

But  It  Is  not  only  they  who  are  threat- 
ened by  rising  costs.  So  too  are  the  Insured. 
Some  rates  for  group  comprehensive  cover- 
age went  up  20  percent  last  year,  and  the 
outlook  Is  for  bigger  boosts  yet  to  come. 

It  takes  little  Imagination,  therefore,  to 
envision  the  day  on  which  premiums  them- 
selves could  become  prohibitive  even  when 
they  are  paid  by  the  employer.  It  takes  even 
less  divination  to  see  the  whole  laudable  con- 
cept of  both  Medicare  and  Medicaid  going 
down  the  drain  In  a  great  swirl  of  outraged 
cries  that  government  units  are  being  bank- 
rupted. 

In  the  circumstances,  with  consumers  and 
wage  earners  already  being  bled  almost  white 
in  both  the  market  place  and  the  lax  col- 
lectors office.  It  Is  natural  to  start  looking 
for  the  deep-dyed  villains. 

There  are  only  a  few.  Just  the  same,  the 
whole  health  cost  situation  has  become  lost 


in  semantics  and  possibly  unrealUUc  uplra- 
tlons. 
The  hospital  side  wUl  be  explored  Friday. 


[From  the  Boston  Globe.  Feb.  9.  1968] 
Soaring  Cost  of  Illnkss — II 
Scratch  almost  anyone  In  a  hospital  comp- 
troller's office,  or  m  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  EducaUon  and  Welfare,  for 
that  matter,  and  you  will  find  a  human  com- 
puter with  bullt-m  graphs,  statistics,  dia- 
grams, and  all  of  the  other  communications 
techniques  to  prove  that  hospital  costs  are 
no  higher  than  are  dictated  by  the  facts  of 

life 
ThU  could  be    But  it  makes  the  bills  no 

easier  to  pay,  no  matter  who  pays  them. 
Nor  do  hospital  explanations  gainsay  those 
who  quite  properly  Insist  that  the  increase 
m  cosU  can  be  halted  even  If  the  level  can- 
not be  brought  back  to  earth— and  in  ways 
on  which  there  Is  not  so  much  disagreement 
as  might  be  anticipated. 

The  cost  breakdown  varies  somewhat  from 
hospital  to  hospital,  but  the  figures  of  one  of 
Boston's  larger  hospitals  are  more  or  less 
typical 

Out  of  every  dollar  paid  in.  44  cents  Is 
charged  to  administrative  and  business  office 
e.xpense.  with  the  average  salaries  paid  to 
administrators  ranging  from  $7500  to  $25,000 
per  year  as  listed  by  the  Labor  Department's 
Bureau  of  Statistics.  Salaries  of  Boston  has- 
pltal  administrators  undoubtedly  are  higher. 
The  rest  Is  charged  to  maintenance  and 
housekeeping  (7.4  cents),  nursing  services 
(30  7  cents  except  for  special  nursing  lor 
which  the  patient  pays  $30  for  an  eight-hour 
day),  food  and  Its  preparation  (9  cents)  and 
X-ray,  laboratory,  operating  room,  anesthesia, 
drugs  and  medicines  and  so  on  (48.5  cents). 
Seventy  percent  of  all  hopsltal  costs  go  to 
hospital  labor  (say  the  hospitals,  anyway) 
and  by  and  large  It  has  to  be  said  that  no 
group  anywhere,  but  especially  nurses  and 
Internee,  is  more  deserving. 

A  registered  nurse  now  starts  at  $6600  per 
year  on  an  average,  and,  with  a  bachelor's 
degree  after  a  fourth  year  of  college,  can  go 
to  $8820.  Interns  start  at  $6000.  also  on  the 
average.  UntU  a  year  ago  their  starting  salary 
was  a  minuscule  $3000.  Residents  range  from 
$6600  in  the  first  year  to  $9000  in  the  fourth, 
and  chief  residents  get  $10,000. 

The  total  of  personnel  has  grown  rapidly 
for  many  reasons.  Including  new  mountains 
of  paper  work  resulting  from  Medicare  (20 
additional  clerks  in  one  hospital),  new  tech- 
niques in  prolonging  life  and  new  research 
units  Into  disease  and  malfunctioning 
organs.  In  1955,  the  number  In  one  of  the 
larger  but  otherwise  typical  Boston  hospitals 
was  2531.  In  1967,  it  was  4116  and  this  year 
it  will  be  4427. 

The  Increase  in  average  hourly  wages  In 
this  particular  hospital,  from  $1.27  to  $2.42. 
generally  although  roughly  describes  what 
goes  on  in  all.  The  minimum  hourly  wage 
is  $2  compared  to  $1,626  on  Oct.  1.  1967. 

In  the  past  25  years,  the  profit  and  loss 
statement  of  one  Boston  hospital  pretty 
much  tells  the  story  of  all— aU  except  the 
proprietary  ho^ltals  which  operate  at  a 
profit  largely  because  of  the  kinds  of  cases 
they  treat.  It  has  shown  a  profit  twice,  $29,- 
000  In  1953  and  $281,000  in  1961.  in  both  of 
which  years  it  had  cut  back  on  services  to 
recover  from  whopping  deficits  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.  lu  deficits  have  ranged  from 
$14,000  in  1954  to  $477,000  in  1960. 

Hospitals,  then,  can  make   at  least  what 
appears  to  be  a  good  case  for  today's  costs. 
But  there  are  two   sides  to  the  coin,  as 
wUl  be  seen  Saturday. 

(From  the  Boston  Globe.  Feb.  10,  1968] 
Soaring  Cost  or  Illkess — III 

CrlUca  of  the  soaring  costs  of  Illness 
assert  that  such  costs  are  high  because  hos- 
pitals have  no  Incentive  to  cut  them;  pay- 
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ments  of   costs  Is  guaranteed  by  Insurance 
groups  and  Medicare  and  Medicaid. 

Many  administrators  quarrel  with  this.  Dr. 
John  H.  Knowles,  general  director  of  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital,  acknowledges  It 
in  part: 

"Medical  staffs  generally  have  resisted  col- 
lective action  to  help  reduce  costs  by  close 
attention  to  admitting  and  discharge  poli- 
cies and  by  scrutinizing  overzealous  orders 
for  multiple  tests  and  so  forth." 

A  small  bone  does  not  suffice  to  make  a 
large  kettle  of  soup,  and  Isolated  facts  may 
prove  little.  But  the  hospitalization  of  pa- 
tients who  do  not  need  such  care  is  indeed 
a  part  of  the  overall  cost  picture.  Hospital- 
ization is  a  convenience  to  the  doctor,  for  it 
helps  to  put  his  patients  under  one  roof. 
But  unnecessary  hospitalization  is  a  drain 
on  both  hospital  facilities  and  personnel. 
Moreover,  It  has  been  reflected  in  insurance 
premiums  ever  since  It  became  a  widespread 
practice. 

The  reluctance  to  discharge  patients  is 
even  costlier,  and  comes  about  notably  In 
teaching  hospitals  when  the  patient  Is  in- 
sured and  on  continuing  salary.  Internes  and 
young  residents,  largely  responsible  for  much 
of  the  testing,  hesitate  to  give  a  patient 
a  clean  bill  of  health  lest,  after  his  dis- 
charge, he  return  to  the  hospital  with  an 
aliment  which  their  superiors  (and  the  pa- 
tient!) win  tell  them  they  should  have 
found  In  the  first  place.  It  Is  a  matter  of 
record  that.  In  some  hospitals,  more  than 
$100  worth  of  tests  are  administered  imme- 
diately and  automatically  on  anyone  with  ab- 
dominal pains. 

Some  hospital  administrators  are  outraged 
by  the  suggestion  that  the  costs  of  continu- 
ing the  education  of  their  Interns  and  resi- 
dents are  prorated  on  patients'  room  charges. 
But  they  are  engaging  In  semantics.  Substi- 
tute •'training"  for  "education"  and  what 
then  comes  out  of  It  Is  the  frank  acknowl- 
edgment that  the  extra  charge.  In  some 
cases.  Is  more  than  $3  a  day  for  Internes 
and  residents  plus  a  lesser  sum  for  student 
nurses.  A  question  arises  as  to  the  legitimacy 
of  a  privately  assessed  tax  against  patients 
for  a  continuing  education  item  which 
should  be  charged  to  the  whole  society. 

The  utilization  of  personnel  is  another 
cost  Item.  A  hospital  is  not  a  department 
store  or  an  industrial  plant,  to  be  sure,  and 
the  productivity  of  its  personnel  cannot  be 
measured  in  ergs.  Just  the  .same,  the  hasty 
recruiting  of  more  help  is  not  necessarily  the 
best  answer  to  increased  paper  shuffling,  and 
the  steady  rise  In  the  ratio  of  hospital  per- 
sonnel to  patients  Is  extraordinary  even  In 
the  light  of  new  demands.  In  1941.  there 
was  an  average  of  1.4  employees  per  bed  in 
Boston's  larger  hospitals.  In  1962  there  were 
2.7  employees.  In  one  typical  Boston  hospi- 
tal the  number  last  year  was  six. 

What  Is  Involved  in  all  of  this  Is  a  com- 
mendable concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  in- 
dividual patient.  But  doctors,  hospitals  and 
patients  all  are  the  prisoners  as  well  as  the 
beneficiaries  of  the  remarkable  and  costly 
advances  in  medical  science  in  the  last  15  or 
20  years. 

To  charge  the  cost  of  these  advances  to  the 
current  patient  load  is  roughly  tantamount 
to  computing  the  coat  of  space  exploration 
and  charging  it,  as  a  fare,  to  the  first  men 
who  go  to  the  moon. 

[From  the  Boston  Globe,  Feb.  12,  1968] 
Soaring   Costs   or  Illness — IV 

A  very  real  although  paradoxical  risk  In 
the  public  demand  for  a  halt  In  the  rise  of 
medical  costs  Is  that  the  floodgates  could  be 
opened  for  a  general  assault  on  Medicare  and 
Medicaid.  This  would  be  a  tragedy,  for  these 
programs  are  the  most  Impressive  social  In- 
novations In  American  medicine — steps  that 
were  delayed  too  long  In  the  taking. 

Both  are  expensive.  In  Its  first  nine  months 
Medicare  paid  $1.6  billion  In  hospital  bills 
for  three  mUUon  aged  and  $346  million  In 


doctors'  fees.  For  the  fiscal  year  starting  July 
1,  $4.84  billion  has  been  budgeted  including 
$1,473  billion  for  doctors'  fees. 

But  the  costs  are  all  visible.  The  Invisible 
costs  of  the  pre-Medlcare  era  were  even 
greater,  for  they  were  measured  not  only  In 
money  but  also  In  the  anguish  of  unattended 
Ills,  the  awareness  of  desertion  in  old  age 
and  the  strain  on  families  torn  between  fi- 
nancing either  the  medical  needs  of  their 
children  or  the  children's  grandparents — but 
not  both. 

Medicaid,  a  Joint  venture  of  Federal  and 
state  governments,  fits  Into  the  same  cate- 
gory of  philosophical  excellence.  Its  purpose 
Is  to  aid  the  "medically  indigent,"  a  category 
into  which  anyone  could  fall  at  any  time  in- 
asmuch as  the  term  applies  to  all  who  are 
suddenly  confronted  by  such  castratrophlc 
hospital  and  doctor  bills  that  their  own  and 
their  families'  lives  would  be  ruined  If  they 
had  to  pay  the  bills  themselves. 

Massachusetts'  half  of  Its  cost  in  the  fiscal 
year  starting  July  1  will  be  $213,470,000.  al- 
most half  of  the  total  welfare  budget  of  $395 
million,  and  obviously  more  than  It  formerly 
paid  for  welfare  patients.  But  the  excessive 
costs  stem  from  defects  in  the  too-loosely 
written  controlling  legislation,  and  this  can 
be  remedied,  as  it  ought  to  be. 

Many  of  the  savings  that  could  be  made 
In  expenditures  for  both  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  are  the  same  as  those  which  could 
be  made  in  most  other  Instances  of  Illness  as 
well. 

A  large  saving  would  result  from  the  con- 
struction of  new  nursing  and  convalescent 
homes  and  the  upgrading  of  existing  ones  to 
conform  to  the  legal  requirement  of  lound- 
the-clock  skilled  nursing  with  registered 
nurses  in  charge.  Estimates  of  the  number 
of  patients  for  whom  such  care  would  be 
suitable,  at  a  saving  of  half  to  two-thirds  of 
hospital  costs,  range  up  to  75  percent  of 
Medicare  patients  plus  most  of  the  hospi- 
talized ambulatory  convalescents  of  all  kinds. 
Whatever  the  percentage,  the  question  goes 
to  the  heart  of  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  John  H. 
Knowles  of  Massachusetts  General,  that  hos- 
pitals review  their  admitting  and  discharge 
practices  and  the  ■'overzealous"  administer- 
ing of  multiple  laboratory  tests. 

This  touches  another  suggestion,  also.  It  is 
for  government  and  insurance  company  in- 
centive pajrments  to  hospitals  to  encourage 
cost  saving.  A  flaw  is  that  such  Incentives  to 
economy  could  result,  in  some  cases,  in  the 
curtailment  of  essential  services.  Just  the 
same,  there  appears  to  be  no  economy  incen- 
tive at  all  In  Insurance  contracts  guarantee- 
ing 100  percent  of  costs  with  Medicare  guar- 
anteeing an  extra  2  percent  over  costs  to  take 
care  of  contingencies. 

So-called  satellite  hospitals  with  teams  of 
doctors  of  different  skills  organized  In  neigh- 
borhood clinics  with  their  own  nxirsing  and 
technician  staffs  would  cut  costs  consider- 
ably. Progressive  care,  as  In  the  Josiah  B. 
Thomas  municipal  hospital  in  Peabody,  is  a 
cost-saving  device  at  least  in  small  hospitals. 
In  Peabody,  deficits  reportedly  have  been  cut 
to  zero  from  their  former  range  of  $50,000  to 
$100,000  yearly. 

The  sharing  of  laboratory  and  other  facil- 
ities to  avoid  the  needless  duplication  of 
high-cost  services  and  equipment  should  be 
encouraged.  It  has  been  recommended  also 
that  high-cost  maternity  wards  in  large  hos- 
pitals be  replaced  by  comparatively  low-cost 
regional  maternity  centers. 

There  are  both  promises  and  uncertainties 
In  all  of  the  suggested  cost-cutting  or  price- 
holding  suggestions.  That  they  are  under 
consideration  may  hold  the  largest  promise 
of  all  in  a  situation  which  is  now  out  of 
control. 


PILOT  SCHOOL  BREAKFAST 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  note  that  the  pilot  school 


breakfast  program  which  has  been  in 
existence  2  years  under  provisions  of  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act  has  proved  to  be  an 
outstanding  project. 

In  remarks  delivered  at  ceremonies  of- 
ficially launching  a  breakfast  feeding 
program  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman 
termed  the  pilot  program  an  "over- 
whelming success." 

The  Secretary  noted  that  Operation 
Metropolitan,  designed  to  bring  2.8  mil- 
lion schoolchildren  In  cities  into  the 
school  lunch  or  breakfast  programs  for 
the  first  time,  is  now  underway  in  15 
major  cities  Included  is  Albuquerque, 
where  the  program  will  begin  soon. 

In  his  Cleveland  address,  Secretary 
Freeman  outlined  a  number  of  projects 
which  have  been  undertaken  by  the  De- 
partment  of  Agi-iculture  In  cooperation 
with  local  officials  to  improve  the  level 
of  nutrition  among  low-income  families. 
As  a  strong  supporter  of  the  Child  Nu- 
trition Act.  I  take  particular  pride  In  the 
accomplishments  to  which  the  Secretary 
refers  and  I  want  to  commend  the  Sec- 
retary and  his  associates  In  the  USDA. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  press 
release  which  sets  forth  Secretary  Free- 
man's Cleveland  i-emarks  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[Prom  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Washington,  Feb.  1,  1968) 
Secretary  Freeman  Details  Domestic  Food 
Aid  Progress 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman 
said  today  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  that  the  pilot 
School  Breakfast  Program  enacted  two  years 
ago  as  part  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  is 
an  "overwhelming  success." 

He  spoke  at  ceremonies  officially  Inaugu- 
rating the  program  which  will  make  free 
breakfasts  available  to  27,000  children  in 
29  high-poverty  area  schools  in  the  Ohio 
city.  He  said  the  Johnson  Administration 
would  propose  to  extend  the  School  Break- 
fast Program  as  a  permanent  child  feeding 
program. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Secretary  outlined  a 
series  of  special  programs  and  projects  the 
Administration  now  has  underway  to  expand 
the  reach  of  food  assistance  programs  and 
improve  the  level  of  nutrition  among  low- 
Income  families  throughout  the  country. 
They  are: 

Project  331.  aimed  at  starting  a  family 
food  assistance  program  In  the  331  coun- 
ties— primarily  rural — with  the  lowest  per 
capita  income  where  no  food  program  is  now 
available; 

Operation  Metropolitan,  aimed  at  bringing 
2.8  million  school  children  in  the  major 
metropolitan  areas  into  the  School  Lunch 
or  School  Breakfast  programs  for  the  first 
time; 

Project  Food  Stamp,  aimed  at  improving 
the  rate  of  participation  In  the  Food  Stamp 
Program   areas   through   program   modlflca-     « 
tions. 

Secretary  Freeman  said : 
"The  success  of  these  special  projects,  and 
the  overall  effort  to  make  the  Nation's  food 
abundance  available  to  aU  who  need  It,  de- 
pends on  combined  effort  of  local,  State  and 
Federal  governments. 

"Success  will  be  the  end  product  of  a  zeal 
and  spirit  of  dedication  which  must  be  as 
strong  and  unflagging  in  the  community  and 
in  the  State  House  and  as  it  Is  in  the  White 
House. 

"In  this  respect.  I  want  to  commend  the 
public  ofBclals  in  Cleveland  from  the  Mayor 
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on  down.  They  are  unons  the  leaders  In  the 
Nation  In  their  efforts  to  make  school  break- 
fasts available  to  urban  children.  And  I 
commend  their  goal  to  bring  school  'ood 
service  to  all  the  city's  elementary  school 
children. 

"I  further  want  to  recognize  the  close 
coordination  that  exlste  between  the  city's 
welfare  programs  and  the  Pood  Stamp  Pro- 
gram, Here,  as  In  other  major  cities,  the 
participation  of  the  poorest  of  the  poor  U 
i^uaranietd  because  welfare  agencies  will, 
whenever  necessary,  supply  the  minimum  In- 
vestment of  50  cenU  per  person  per  month." 
The  Secretary  noted  that  Operation  Metro- 
politan U  now  underway  In  15  major  cities. 
Five  cities — Cleveland.  Boston.  New  Haven, 
Providence  and  Wichita— are  already  provid- 
ing lunches  or  breakfasts  to  34.000  more 
children  from  low-Income  families  than  when 
the  program  began.  Programs  In  10  other 
cities— Rochester.  Pittsburgh,  Philadelphia. 
Columbus.  St.  Paul.  Albuquerque,  El  Paso. 
Los  Angeles.  San  Francisco,  and  Portland — 
win  l»«gln  shortly. 

Under  Operation  Metropolitan,  the  city 
win  commit  itself  to  an  intensified  program 
to  l)egln  food  service  in  schools  without  a 
lunch  or  breakfast  program,  and  to  Improve 
existing  food  services.  Funds  available 
through  the  ChUd  Nuttltlon  Program  to 
finance  kitchen  and  serving  equipment,  to 
support  free  or  reduced  price  school  lunches 
and  to  starf  school  breakfast  programs  win 
be  funneled  through  State  agencies  and  con- 
centrated on  these  child  feeding  programs. 

Secretary  Freeman  said  that  through 
Project  331.  more  than  122  of  the  Nation's 
lowest  per  capita  Income  counties  have 
started,  or  will  begin  shortly,  a  food  assist- 
ance program.  Onder  the  Project,  launched 
at  the  beginning  of  this  fiscal  year,  USDA 
has  targeted  331  counties,  primarily  In  the 
Southeast,  South  Central  and  Southwest,  for 
food  assistance  programs. 

Working  with  State  and  local  offlclaU. 
USDA  has  sought  to  Initiate  either  a  Com- 
modity Distribution  or  a  Food  Stamp  Pro- 
gram in  the  target  counties.  The  Department 
has  offered  to  provide  the  necessary  funds 
to  cover  the  administrative  costs  of  the  com- 
modity program  where  local  reeources  are 
inadequate.  In  addition,  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  has  made  funds  available 
to  pay  administrative  costs  in  some  counties 
under  the  Pood  Stamp  Program. 

The  Secretary  cited  these  examples  of  prog- 
ress: 

Alabama:  When  the  program  began,  only 
34  of  67  counties  had  a  food  assistance  pro- 
gram. Today,  all  but  three  have  or  will  begin 
a  commodity  or  food  stamp  program 

Georgia:  A  vigorous  effort  by  State  officials 
has  reduced  the  number  of  counties  without 
a  food  assistance  program  operating  or 
planned  from  68  to  27.  A  further  drive  is  now 
underway  to  reach  the  remaining  27. 

South.  Carolina:  The  SUte  administration 
has  Introduced  legislation  to  finance  a  SUte- 
wlde  food  stamp  program.  Currently,  only  13 
of  48  counties  operate  a  food  assistance  pro- 
gram, with  four  additional  counties  designat- 
ed to  begin  food  stamp  programs  shortly. 

In  Missouri.  Texas.  Virginia  and  Florida, 
State  officials  have  programs  underway  to  en- 
courage counties  which  do  not  operate  food 
assistance  programs  to  Initiate  them. 

Secretary  Freeman  said  the  Department 
through  Project  Food  Stamp  has  reduced  the 
amount  needed  for  the  poorest  of  the  poor  to 
enter  the  program  from  S2.0O  a  month  per 
person  to  50  cents.  The  Investment  needed 
m  the  first  month  for  new  patrlclpants  has 
been  cut  by  half.  Recently-developed  eligibil- 
ity requirements  for  rural  farm  workers  will 
adjust  the  amount  needed  for  stamps  for 
those  with  sporadic  or  seasonal  Incomes. 

In  addition,  a  new  approach  to  reaching  the 
poor  Is  being  tested  in  Mississippi  and  parts 
of  New  Mexico,  Louisiana,  Maryland  and  sev- 
eral large  northern  cities.  Since  last  August 


170  persons  from  low-Income  families  have 
been  hired  and  trained,  and  sent  out  to  ex- 
plain the  stamp  program  to  their  friends  and 
neighbors.  A  friend  or  neighbor  can  reach  the 
poor  more  effectively  than  the  visual  means 
of  communication. 

Further,  the  Extension  Service  has  recruit- 
ed and  trained  some  900  special  aides  to  work 
In  their  own  neighborhoods  to  teach  low-In- 
come families  how  to  buy  and  prepare  foods 
to  achieve  maximum  nutritional  benefit. 

Since  these  changes  were  made,  participa- 
tion In  the  Food  Stamp  Program  has  in- 
creased from  1.8  million  to  3.2  million.  While 
some  of  the  Increase  Is  c^ue  to  new  areas 
coming  into  the  program  for  the  first  time, 
the  bulk  of  the  new  participants  has  been  In 
existing  projects.  Secretary  Freeman  said. 

Overall,  participation  in  family  food  pro- 
grams has  Increased  over  12  percent — or  600,- 
000  persons — since  the  fiscal  year  began. 
Secretary  Freeman  said.  Commodity  distri- 
bution is  now  reaching  3.2  million,  or  an 
increase  of  200,000.  Food  Stamp  participation 
Is  2  2  million,  an  Increase  of  400.000  persons. 
He  noted  that  38S  new  Food  Stamp  areas 
were  designated  last  month  to  begin  oper- 
ation this  fiscal  year,  and  estimated  that  an- 
other 600,000  persons  would  enter  the 
program  as  a  result. 

•This  is  encouraging,  even  striking  prog- 
ress." the  Secretary  said.  "But  without  In  any 
way  minimizing  the  great  efforts  that  thou- 
sands of  [>eople  all  over  the  Nation  have 
made  to  extend  and  Improve  these  food  pro- 
grams, we  still  have  a  very  large  Job  ahead 
of  us. 

"The  School  Breakfast  Program  reached 
more  than  80,000  children  In  lU  first  year. 
The  target  is  to  reach  160,000  before  this 
school  year  ends.  It  should  be  available  to  all 
children  in  rural  and  urban  districts  where 
poverty  is  concentrated. 

"The  School  Lunch  Program  will  reach 
over  19  million  children  this  year,  and  over 
2  million  of  them  will  receive  free  or  re- 
duced price  lunches.  Total  participation  Is 
5  5  million  more  than  In  1960.  But  nearly  9 
million  children  attend  schools  without 
lunch  programs,  and  at  least  a  million  c^ 
these  should  receive  free  or  reduced  price 
lunches.  Here  again  we  have  a  long  way  to 

go 

"At  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year,  food  as- 
sistance programs  still  will  not  reach  500 
counties,  even  if  programs  are  established  In 
all  the  remainder  of  the  331  target'  counties, 
plus  all  other  counties  presently  designated 
for  the  Food  Stamp  Program  or  the  commod- 
ity distribution  program. 

"Even  In  those  counties  where  the  pro- 
grams are  in  oi>erailon,  there  are  too  many 
who  still  do  not  participate.  In  many  ways, 
this  is  the  toughest  problem  of  all.  Many 
of  the  poor  are  unwilling  to  participate  In 
the  programs,  especially  In  Food  Stamps. 

"It  is  difficult  to  conununlcate  with  some. 
Others  are  unwilling  or  unable  to  divert  what 
they've  been  spending  for  food.  Into  food 
stamps,  as  required  by  the  law.  Still  others 
hestltate  to  qualify,  or  have  trouble  qualify- 
ing under  local  regulations. 

■And  education  in  nutrition  Is  badly 
needed,  for  many  of  the  poor  fall  to  buy, 
or  fall  to  prepare  properly,  food  with  neces- 
sary nutrients. 

"In  the  long  run,  education  in  food  and 
nutrition  is  one  of  the  most  Important — and 
one  of  the  most  difficult — challenges  we  face. 

"Recognizing  these  challenges  ahead,  we 
have  made  a  strong  and  encouraging  begin- 
ning 

"We  will  continue  to  press  toward  the  goal 
of  insuring  every  citizen  In  the  U.S.  the  op- 
portunity for  a  full  and  nutritious  diet.  A* 
a  Nation  we  have  the  food  and  the  means 
to  distribute  It. 

"All  that  remains  Is  to  use  the  resources 
we  have  to  do  the  Job  efficiently  and  wisely. 
But  to  succeed  will  require  the  talent  and 
energy  of  all  persons,  not  only  those  who 
operate  these  programs  at  the  Federal.  State, 


and  local  level  but  private  organizations  and 
citizens  m  all  walks  of  life.  Including  the 
poor  themselves." 


SELECTION  OP  BERNARD  G.  SEGAL 
AS  PRESIDENT-ELECT  OP  AMER- 
ICAN BAR  ASSOCIATION 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  selec- 
tion of  Mr.  Bernard  G.  Segal,  of  Phila- 
delpliia.  as  president-elect  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  represents  yet  an- 
other recognition  of  the  outstanding 
talent  and  dedication  that  this  gentleman 
brings  to  all  his  endeavors.  Such  recog- 
nition, of  course,  is  not  unusual  in  a  ca- 
reer which  has  had  so  many  milestones. 
Three  Chief  Executives  of  the  United 
States— Presidents  Eisenhower,  Ken- 
nedy, and  Johnson — have  utilized  the 
unique  abilities  of  this  man.  In  addition 
he  has  served  the  public  interest  at  other 
levels  of  Government  and  participated 
actively  in  varied  civic  and  charitable 
organizations, 

Mr.  Segal's  talents  are  aptly  described 
in  a  recent  article  and  editorial  pub- 
lished in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  printed 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks.  It  has 
been  my  distinct  pleasure  to  know  Mr, 
Segal  and  to  benefit  from  his  wise  coun- 
sel. I  wish  him  all  the  best  in  what  I  know 
will  be  a  most  interesting  and  stimulating 
term  of  oflBce. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

HONOR-FnXED  Carkeb 
Bernard  G.  Segal,  outstanding  Philadelphia 
lawyer  nominated  Tuesday  as  president-elect 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  by  its  House 
of  Delegates,  has  achieved  another  capstone 
In  his  legal  and  public  service  career. 

He  Is  no  stranger  to  topmost  honors  and 
high  responsibilities. 

At  the  age  of  16,  he  was  graduated  from 
Central  High  School  here  In  1924  and  four 
years  later  won  his  bachelor  degree  from  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Three  years  later  he  was  graduated  from 
Penn's  Law  School  and  In  1932,  at  the  age 
of  24,  he  became  the  youngest  Deputy  At- 
torney General  of  Pennsylvania  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  Commonwealth. 

His  drive  brought  him  the  high  post  of 
Chancellor  of  the  Philadelphia  Bar  Associa- 
tion at  44,  a  position  he  filled  In  1963  and 
1953.  He  was  the  youngest  chancellor  ever 
selected  by  the  Association. 

Through  the  years,  his  merits  were  quickly 
and  widely  recognized  by  the  heads  of  na- 
tional and  local  governments,  educators  and 
leaders  in  civic  and  charitable  activities. 
In  1953,  he  was  appointed  by  former  Presl- 
•  dent  Elsenhower  to  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Commission  on  Judicial  and  Congressional 
Salaries, 

Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson  ap- 
pointed and  reappointed  him  co-chairman 
of  the  Lawyers  Committee  for  ClvU  Rights 
Under  Law.  ^^^ 

He  is  a  life  member  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  a 
member  of  the  University's  Board  of  Law 
and  of  the  Joint  Board  of  the  Annenberg 
School  of  Communications. 

He  also  Is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  Dropsle  College,  where  he  has  served 
on  the  Executive  Committee.  He  U  on  the  Lay 
Board  of  VUlanova  University. 

He  Is  a  former  president  and  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Allied  Jewish  Appeal  and  a  Uf  e- 
tlme  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
F*deration  of  Jewish  Agencies  of  Greater 
Philadelphia. 
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His  other  civic  associations  Include  services 
on  the  boards  of  the  American  Arbitration 
Association.  Medico,  Inc.,  Albert  Einstein 
Medical  Center,  Legal  Aid  Society,  United 
Fund  of  Greater  Philadelphia,  Taxpayers 
py>rum  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Governing 
Committee  of  the  Chapel  of  the  Pour  Chap- 
lains. 

He  has  found  time  to  write  four  volumes 
on  banking  and  building  loan  law  despite 
his  ramified  activities  and  to  maintain  hU 
partnership  In  the  law  firm  of  Schnader.  Har- 
rison, Segal  and  Lewis. 

Honor  por  a  Philadelphia  Lawtir 

The  unanimous  selection  of  Bernard  G. 
Segal  as  president-elect  nominee  of  the 
American  Bar  AssoclaUon  comes  as  fitting 
recognition  of  the  talents  and  abilities  of  this 
distinguished  Philadelphia  lawyer. 

Under  the  automatic  succession  rules  of 
the  ABA,  he  vrtll  become  president  In  August, 
1969,  after  serving  a  year  as  president-elect 
and  acting  as  general  chairman  at  the  As- 
sociation's annual  meeting,  to  be  held  the 
first  week  of  August  In  this  city. 

Since  his  earliest  days  at  the  bar,  and  his 
service  back  in  the  Plnchot  Administration 
as  deputy  attorney  general  of  Pennsylvania, 
Bernard  Segal  has  devoted  himself  not  only 
to  the  practice  of  law  but  to  improving  the 
administration  of  Justice.  His  effort,  against 
many  obstacles,  to  remove  Judges  from  poli- 
tics through  installation  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Plan  for  appointment  on  merit  only,  has  been 
but  one  facet  of  his  activity  in  this  regard. 

A  former  Chancellor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Bar  Association,  mentioned  frequently  for 
appointment  to  the  Federal  and  State  bench, 
engaged  in  legal  and  civic  activities  that 
would  take  three  or  four  typewritten  pages 
Just  to  list,  he  has  always  welcomed  new 
opportunities  to  uphold  law  and  Justice.  He 
Is  a  man  of  zeal,  and  the  lawyers  from  all 
over  the  country  making  up  the  American 
Bar  Association  are  to  be  congratulated  on 
having  him  as  thei-  next  president. 


extreme  conditions  in  maintaining  aids  to 
navigation,  opening  channels,  and  clearing 
ship  berths.  As  pilots  here  In  Narragansett 
and  Mount  Hope  Bays  we  know  of  the  24- 
hour-a-day  ordeals  these  men  went  through 
In  breaking  Ice  and  resetting  buoys  In  the 
bitter  cold. 

The  attitude  of  these  men  and  their  co- 
operation was  particularly  noteworthy.  Our 
office  was  continually  In  contact  with  the 
Bristol  Depot  notifying  them  of  buoys  off 
station  and  the  arrival  of  deep  draft  ships 
for  "nverton.  Pall  Rlvei',  and  Providence.  The 
Coast  Guard  always  went  on  the  scene  almost 
immediately. 

We  feel  that  the  public  probably  does  not 
comprehend  the  value  of  these  services  and 
may  not  realize  that  waterborne  commerce 
could  have  ceased  and  serious  shortages  of 
fuel  and  furnace  oils  could  have  taken  place 
without  their  dedicated  efforts.  It  is  more 
than  possible  that  groundings  could  have 
occurred  causing  serious  bay  pollution  and 
the  ruination  of  some  of  our  natural  re- 
sources. 

Due  to  the  determined  efforts  of  the  men 
of  the  First  Coast  Guard  District,  we  know 
of  no  loss  to  shipping  Interests  in  the  area 
of  either  time  or  money  and  our  own  assign- 
ments were  made  much  more  safely. 

Particularly  noteworthy  were  the  efforts  of 
the  officers  and  men  of  the  Castle  Hill  Station 
and  the  Bristol  Buoy  Depot,  and  the  cutters 
White  Sage.  Cactus,  Towllne  and  CG  52309  D. 

We  pilots  in  this  First  Coast  Guard  District 
are  more  than  grateful  to  the  coastguards- 
men  in  its  service.  Heartfelt  thanks  for  a  Job 
well  done  I 

Capt.  John  Neart.  Jr., 

President, 
RTiode  Island  State  Pilots'  Association. 

Providence. 


AN  EXPRESSION  OP  APPRECIATION 
AND  THANKS  TO  THE  COAST 
GUARD 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  it  has  "been  a 
rigorous  winter  in  many  parts  of  the 
coimtry.  and  In  Rhode  Island  particu- 
larly. The  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  as  you  know, 
must  continue  its  many  lifesavlng  and 
surveillance  duties  despite  the  weather. 

Although  it  is  not  well  known,  one  of 
the  Coast  Guard's  missions  is  to  do  what 
it  can  to  keep  frozen  harbors  clear  for 
commercial  vessels.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  cite  for  inclusion  in  the 
Congressional  Record  the  fact  that  the 
coast  guardsmen  serving  In  Rhode  Island 
have  performed  their  Icebreaking  duties 
this  year  with  particular  effectiveness 
and  devotion.  Some  details  of  their  fine 
record  are  included  in  a  letter  from 
Capt.  John  Neary,  Jr.,  president  of  the 
Rhode  Island  State  Pilots'  Association. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  his  recent  letter,  which 
appeared  in  the  Providence  Journal,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Caps  Oft  to  Coast  Guard 
We  the  members  of  the  Rhode  Island  State 
Pilots'  Association  would  like  publicly  to  ex- 
press our  appreciation  and  thanks  to  the 
coastguardsmen  serving  In  the  First  Coast 
Guard  District. 

During  the  cold  spell  of  the  past  few  weeks 
a  tremendous  Job  has  been  done  under  most 


VALUE   AND   ADVANTAGES   OF   USE 
OF  U.S.  AIR  AND  SEA  CARRIERS 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
been  hearing  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
recently  regarding  positive  actions  which 
can  and  should  be  taken  to  deal  with  the 
current  balance-of-payments  deficit. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to 
two  recent  suggestions  which  have  been 
made  before  this  body.  The  first  was 
made  by  the  distinguished  chainnan  of 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  [Mr.  Mag- 
NTTsoN],  on  which  I  serve.  He  has  sub- 
mitted a  concurrent  resolution  <S.  Con. 
Res.  58)  expressing  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  more  use  should  be  made  of  U.S.- 
flag  shipping.  With  this  I  heartily  con- 
cur and  will  go  one  step  further  in  urging 
that  we  also  make  further  use  of  U.S.- 
flag  airlines  in  any  travel  abroad.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington], 
on  February  14,  in  a  very  fine  statement 
on  the  Senate  floor,  set  forth  the  value 
and  advantages  of  why  we  should  fly  on 
our  own  American-flag  carriers. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  positive  ap- 
proaches to  the  balance-of-payments 
problems  rather  than  the  negative 
approaches  we  have  heard  from  the  ad- 
ministration. The  administration  so  far 
has  only  oCfered  punitive  restrictive  so- 
lutions which  would  deprive  the  Ameri- 
can public  of  its  right  under  the 
Constitution  to  travel  when  and  where 
It  pleases..  I  sincerely  hope  that  these 
positive  proposals  will  be  considered  at 
an  early  date. 


SOME    COPPER    FACTS    REVEALED 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  some 

Senators  have  taken  the  floor  to  voice 


their  concern  over  economic  dangers  in- 
volved in  the  current  strike  in  our  cop- 
per industry. 

They  have  cited  serious  damage  being 
inflicted  on  our  balance  of  payments. 
Upwards  of  $100  million  a  month  is  l)e- 
Ing  spent  outside  our  borders  to  bring 
copper  to  our  Nation's  consumers.  The 
amount  is  growing,  even  as  the  strike 
grows  into  its  9th  month.  I,  too,  am 
concerned. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  attempted 
to  place  blame  for  duration  of  the  strike 
on  unions  involved.  He  attacked  these 
unions  on  several  counts,  sounding  the 
clarion  call  of  inflation  in  referring  to 
the  unions'  bargaining  proposal. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  this  charge. 
Workers  in  the  copper  industry  were  well 
behind  the  employees  in  other  industries 
doing  similar  work  when  their  contract 
expired— as  much  as  $24  a  week  in  the 
case  of  foundry  workers.  They  struck 
when  industry  made  an  offer  that  would 
have  left  them  even  further  behind,  in 
view  of  wage  increases  elsewhere. 

Even  the  latest  and  largest  offer  from 
any  of  the  "big  four"  companies  in  the 
industry  falls  far  short  of  recent  con- 
tract agreements  reached  in  the  auto, 
rubber,  and  trucking  industries.  Nor  does 
it  approach  agreements  between  Cana- 
dian unions  and  three  major  nonferrous 
metal  firms  which  involved  a  package 
settlement  valued  at  more  than  90  cents 
an  hour  over  a  3-year  period.         ^ 

We  should  consider  whether  the  major 
copper  producers  can  afford  to  increase 
wages  and  fringes  at  the  level  of  other 
industries.  What  do  corporate  financial 
reports  show?  Each  of  the  companies 
more  than  doubled — and  one  nearly 
tripled— profits  between  1963  and  1966. 

Anaconda  Co.  reported  profits  of  $45 
million  in  1963.  In  1966,  the  same  com- 
pany had  profits — after  taxes — of  more 
than  $132  million.  Kennecott  Copper's 
profits  rocketed  from  some  $57  million  to 
more  than  $125  million  during  the  same 
period.  For  Phelps  Dodge,  profits  from 
1963  through  1966  increased  from  $39 
million  to  just  shy  of  S83  million.  Ameri- 
can Smelting  &  Refining,  whose  profits 
were  under  $30  million  in  1963.  showed 
profits  of  nearly  $70  mUlion  in  1966. 

Nor  was  1966  an  especially  dynamic  or 
unique  year.  Each  of  the  companies 
showed  steady  and  large  profit  increases 
in  each  of  the  years  Involved. 

Did  the  companies  share  their  in- 
creased prosperity — which  came  through 
Increased  production — with  their  em- 
ployees, the  producers?  No,  indeed.  Wage 
Increases  granted  the  workers  were  ac- 
tually less  than  Increases  in  the  cost  of 
living. 

Did  the  companies  share  their  new 
wealth  with  consumers  by  reducing 
prices?  No,  indeed.  Instead,  they  actually 
Increased  the  price  of  copper  by  4  cents 
a  pound,  including  a  2-cent  jump  that 
came  on  January  1,  1967,  immediately 
behind  their  top-profit  year.  These  price 
Increases  amounted  to  more  than  10  per- 
cent. Where,  I  a^,  is  corporate  concern 
for  Inflation? 

This  picture  surely  shows  that,  first; 
union  demands  are  in  line  with  the  econ- 
omy. Second,  the  Industry  can  easily 
afford  to  pay  its  employees  a  fair  and 
equitable  wage. 
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Forbes  magazine  said  in  its  January  1, 
1967,  issue  that,  and  I  quote: 

Copper  produce™  and  fabricators  aUke 
never  bad  It  »o  good. 

Refusal  of  copper  Industry  giants  to 
share  their  good  fortune  with  those  who 
helped  produce  it  is  at  the  crux  of  this 
current  dispute.  Several  States,  scores  of 
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communities,  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
workers  and  their  families  are  suffering. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  record  of  net  profits  of  the 
four  major  copper  producers  from  1963 
through  1966  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


iricurM  b«tow 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT  ON  TERRI- 
TORIAL WATERS  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION 

Mr.  GRIPPIN.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 5.  on  behalf  of  myself  and  a  sig- 
nificant number  of  cosponsors.  I  intro- 
duced a  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  136) 
to  reylse  Uae  policy  of  the  United  States 
with   respect   to   our    territorial   water 

limits. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  several  editorials  commenting 
on  the  joint  resolution  be  printed  in  the 

Record.  ^      j,.  _i  , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Battle  Creek  (Mich  )   Enquirer  & 

News.  Feb.  6.   1968| 

TnarroUAL  Limits  Nsed  Adjustment 

One  possible  result  of  the  North  Korean 

seizure    of    the    American    intelligence    ship 

USS  Pueblo  may  be  a  reexamlnaUon  of  the 

haphazard    system    of    the    boundaries    of 

nation's  territorial  waters. 

The  United  .States  extends  Its  boundaries 
only  three  miles  from  Its  shores,  while  North 
Korea  and  other  communUt  nations  { as  well 
as  many  other  countries)  stretch  them  12 
miles.  A  few  naUons  reach  even  farther  Into 
the  oceans,  topped  by  Chile  which  claims 
200-mlles  UmlU. 

US.  Sen.  Robert  P.  Orlffln  of  Michigan 
proposed  last  week  in  the  wake  of  the  Pueblo 
incident  that  the  United  States  push  Its 
territorial  limits  to  12  miles  for  Communist 
vessels.  Ukewlse.  the  llmlU  applying  to  other 
naUons  would  be  the  same  as  those  each  one 
sets  along  Its  own  shores. 

It  Is  certainly  overgenerous  for  the  United 
States  to  allow  Soviet  submarines,  "nshlng 
trawlers"  and  other  Intelligence-gathering 
vessels  to  creep  four  times  closer  to  our 
shores  than  American  spy  ships  can  ap- 
proach to  communiu  coasu.  This  unneces- 
sarUy  hospitable  gesture  cannot  help  but  give 
the  Communists  an  advantage  in  the  offshore 
spying  game. 

In  the  Interest  of  national  security,  the 
Senate  should  adjust  American  territorial 
limits  as  Senator  Orlflln  proposes.  And  the 
favorable  reacUon  that  the  Idea  quickly  won 
from  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield  sug- 
gests that  the  Senate  may  Indeed  be  ready 
to  do  so. 

But  the  fact  that  under  Orlflln's  plan 
American  territorial  UmlU  would  fiuctuate 
from  three  miles  for  some  nations  up  to  200 
miles  for  Chile  also  points  up  the  larger 
problem.  Differences  in  territorial  bound- 
aries along  the  coastlines  of  the  world  remain 
a  niiisance  In  both  shipping  and  Interna- 
tional law. 


Thus  the  Senate  should  couple  any  ad- 
justment of  American  territorial  limits  with 
steps  toward  reaching  International  agree- 
ment on  making  offshore  boundaries  uni- 
form the  world  over. 

I  From  the  Lansing    (Mich.)    State  Journal. 

Feb.  6.  1968] 
Should  Sc«ap  Polict  That  Pavobb  th«  Rxds 
Regardless  of  the  outcome  of  this  coun- 
try's efforts  to  free  the  Intelligence  ship 
Pueblo  and  its  crew  we  believe  the  United 
States  should  adopt  a  new  policy  insisting 
on  reciprocity  In  the  fixing  of  UmlU  on  terri- 
torial waters. 

To  this  end.  Sen.  Robert  P.  Orlffln.  R- 
Mlch  .  has  drafted  a  resolution  which  would 
Inform  the  Communist  countries  the  United 
States  will  grant  them  no  special  advantages 
In  this  respect. 

The  Michigan  senator  said  that  so  long 
as  Communist  nations  insist  that  American 
ships  sUy  at  least  12  miles  away  from  their 
shores,  the  U.S.  government  should  see  to  It 
that  Communist  vessels  approach  no  closer 
than  that  to  our  shores. 

In  a  speech  In  the  Senate  last  week, 
Orlffln  said  "It  makes  no  sense  to  allow 
Communist  ships  within  three  miles  of  our 
shores  while  we  carefully  observe  a  13-mlle 
limit  proclaimed  by  Communist  bloc  coun- 
tries." 

Such  a  policy,  under  which  Orlffln  said 
"we  have  been  handing  the  Communist  a 
significant  espionage  advantage."  obviously 
makes  no  sense  as  far  as  the  United  States  Is 
concerned.  It  should  be  replaced  with  one 
that  places  this  country  on  even  terms  with 
the  CoramunlsU  In  the  matter  of  fixing  the 
limits  of  territorial  waters. 

Orlffln.  ranking  Republican  on  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  subscommlttee  of  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee,  said  'our  traditional 
three-mile  limit  should  continue  with  re- 
spect to  those  countries  which  reciprocate 
by  recognizing  a  three-mile  limit  as  to  their 
territorial  waters"  but  "we  should  notify  na- 
tions like  Russia  and  North  Korea  that,  so 
long  as  they  claim  a  12-mlle  limit,  we  shall 
Insist  that  they  say  at  least  12  miles  from 
our  shores" 

Reporting  on  widespread  espionage  ac- 
tivities by  the  Soviet  spy  fleet,  which  he  said 
conslsu  of  about  30  trawler-type  vessels, 
Orlffln  said: 

"Russian  ships  now  work  so  close  to  our 
shoreline  that  they  nearly  scrape  bottom. 
Their  crews  can  augment  intelligence  data 
gathered  electronically  with  visual  and  pho- 
tographic evidence. 

"Our  three-mile  limit  U  an  open  Invita- 
tion to  espionage — a  giveway  intelUgence 
advantage  for  our  adversaries." 

Orlffln  noted  that  only  29  of  98  maritime 
nations  are  now  observing  a  three-mile  terri- 
torial Umlt.  The  rest  aU  InsUt  upon  wider 


territorial  waters,  wth  the  largest  number  of 
countries  claiming  12  miles,  he  said. 

Noting  that  the  United  States  has  ob- 
served the  three-mile  Umlt  since  the  time  of 
Jefferson,  the  senator  declared  "that's  no 
reason  for  blind  adherence  to  a  policy  which 
no  longer  serves  our  national  InteresU." 

Par  from  serving  U.S.  InteresU  the  present 
policy  serves  the  InteresU  of  the  powerful, 
ruthless  and  treacherous  Communist  who 
obviously  win  make  the  most  of  any  advan- 
tage the  United  States  hands  them. 

In  hU  speech  last  week  Orlffln  said  "It's 
about  time  we  changed  our  policy  and  In- 
sisted upon  reciprocity." 

We  would  go  further  and  say  it  is  high 
time  such  an  obviously  needed  change  was 
made. 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Dally  News,  Feb. 
6.19681 
B-r  All  Mkans,  Congress 
Let's   move   fast   to   extend   America's   sea 
frontier  to  a  limit  of  12  miles  as  suggested 
Monday  by  a  couple  of  dozen  Senators,  led 
by  Oaylord  Nelson  (D-Wls.)  and  Robert  Orlf- 
fln (R-Mlch.). 

The  proposal  would  end  the  advantage  long 
enjoyed  by  Soviet  seagoing  snoopers  nosing 
Just  beyond— and  sometimes  within— the 
present  three-time  limit. 

Most  maritime  nations.  Including  those  in 
the  Communist  fold,  enforce  a  claim  to  Juris- 
diction up  to  the  12-mlle  line. 

As  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  stiu- 
unresolved  Pueblo  Incident.  CommunlsU 
aren't  above  reaching  across  It  when  the 
chance  for  profitable  piracy  presenU  ItseU. 

By  contrast,  we've  let  Soviet  spy  ships  sniff 
around  within  eyeball  range  of  our  coast.  One 
such  vessel  is  anchored  snugly  off  Charles- 
ton. S.C.  where  our  Polaris  submarines  take 
on  their  nuclear  missiles. 

Along  with  extending  the  Umlt.  Washing- 
ton aUo  should  tell  Moscow  in  no  uncertain 
terms  that  any  future  trespassers  will  not 
get  off  with  the  gentle  "shoo,  boys"  treatment 
accorded  Communist  Interlopers  In  the  past. 
We  feel  most  Americans  would  hearUly 
applaud  greased-Ughtnlng  action  to  widen 
our  territorial  waters— and  stern  punishment 
for  any  violations  thereof. 
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I  Prom  the  Kalamazoo  (Mich.)  Oazette.  Feb. 

8.  19681 

"TEWirroRiAL  WAxias"  Ricipaocrry 

Since  the  days  of  President  Jefferson,  the 
United  States  has  held  that  three  nautical 
miles  (about  3.45  land  miles)  into  the  open 
seas  constitute  our  territorial  waters. 

Some  nations,  however,  claim  up  to  200 
miles,  especially  for  fishing  rlghU.  despite 
an  understanding  reached  at  International 
conferences  held  In  1958  and  1960  that  no 
nation  should  claim  a  limit  greater  than  12 

""now  Sen.  Robert  P.  Orlffln.  R-Mlch..  and 
7th  Dlat.  Rep.  Donald  P.  Rlegle  Jr..  R-Mlch.. 
have  introduced  resolutions  to  have  the  U.S. 
three-mile  limitation  retained  only  in  the 
case  of  ships  from  other  countries  also  ad- 
hering to  the  same  territorial  waters  re- 
striction. ,  , 

In  other  instances,  the  U.S.  territorial  wa- 
ters would  be  extended  up  to  a  maximum 
of  12  miles  for  nations  claiming  control  be- 
yond three  miles. 

The  resolutions,  which  also  caU  for  Pres- 
ident Johnson  to  seek  another  IntemaUonal 
conference  to  establish  a  uniform  limit,  were 
stimulated  by  the  North  Korean  seizure  by 
the  US.  Navy  Intelligence  ship,  Pueblo,  for 
claimed  infringement  of  the  12-mUe  Umlt 
which  Communist  nations  hold  to  be  their 
territorial  waters.  ^  ^    o^ 

Grtffn's  resolution  was  co-sponsored  by  zt 
other  senators  both  Republicans  and  Demo- 
craU.  Rlegle  said  he  expected  strong  bipar- 
tisan support. 


The     reciprocal 
makes  sense. 


UmlU    acceptance    plan 


(Prom  the  Muskegon  (Mich.)  Chronicle.  Feb. 

9.  1968] 
Wht  Hand  thk  Communists  an  Open 
Invttation  for  Close-Up  Espionage? 
The  American  pubUc  will  be  well-served  by 
the  enactment  in  Congress  of  legislation  be- 
ing introduced  by  Michigan  Sen.  Robert  P. 
Oriffln  to  change  this  nation's  Indefensibly 
wooly  headed  policy  of  allowing  Communist 
ships  wrtthln  three  miles  of  our  shores  while 
we  careftilly  observe  a  12-mlle  Umlt  pro- 
claimed by  Communlst-bl(x:  countries. 

The  U.S.  is  one  of  a  minority  of  maritime 
nations  to  maintain  that  lU  territorial  waters 
extend  only  three  miles  out  to  sea.  While  this 
Umlt  may  have  made  some  sense  back  in  the 
days  of  sails  and  tall  ships.  It  patently  makes 
no  sense  In  this  day  and  age. 

It  Is  rather  generally  accepted  that  a  na- 
tion's boundaries  at  sea  extend  at  least  as 
far  as  the  continental  shelf,  that  portion  of 
the  land  mass  which  extends  under  water  to 
the  deeper  dropoff  of  the  continental  slope. 
These  shelves  extend  much  farther  seaward 
than  three  miles. 

Sen.  Griffin,  who  Is  the  ranking  Republican 
on  the  Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee,  told  the 
senate  last  week  that  the  Pueblo  Incident 
"underscores  the  fact  that  we  have  been 
banding  the  CommunlsU  a  significant  es- 
pionage advantage,"  and  added,  "It's  about 
time  we  changed  our  policy  and  insisted  upon 
reciprocity." 

This  change  Is.  In  fact,  long  overdue,  and 
we  believe  Sen.  Oriffln's  proposal  Is  a  sound 
one.  He  would  continue  the  traditional  three- 
mile  Umlt  with  respect  to  those  countries 
which  reciprocate  by  recognizing  a  three- 
mile  Umlt  as  to  their  territorial  waters. 

But  we  would  notify  nations  such  as  Rus- 
sia and  North  Korea  that,  so  long  as  they 
claim  a  12-mlle  Umlt,  we  will  Insist  that 
their  ships  stay  at  least  13  miles  from  our 
shores. 

When  the  sanctuary  of  International 
waters  lies  only  three  miles  offshore  it  Is 
plain  that  observation  for  Intelligence- 
gathering  purposes  Is  greatly  facilitated.  Why 
make  it  easy? 

The  Unltad  States  is  painfully  aware  of 
the  widespread  espionage  activities  of  the 
Soviet  spy  fleet  of  some  30  trawler-type  ves- 
sels. Prom  three  miles  out  the  crews  of  these 
ships  can  augment  intelligence  date  gath- 
ered electronlcaUy  with  both  visual  and 
photographic  evidence.  The  net  effect  Is.  as 
the  congressman  says,  "an  open  invitation 
to  espionage — a  give-away  IntelUgence  ad- 
vantage for  our  adversaries." 

The  United  States  has  observed  the  three- 
mile  Umlt  from  the  time  of  President  Jef- 
ferson, and  for  some  reason  no  one — neither 
the  military  nor  the  secretaries  of  defense — 
has  seen  flt  to  question  whether  it  properly 
serves  the  naUonal  Interest.  Obviously,  at 
least  through  the  years  since  World  War  II, 
It  has  not. 

The  three-mile  limit  also  works  to  the 
detriment  of  the  fishing  Industry  which  Is 
highly  competitive  around  our  shores.  A  12- 
mlle  Umlt  would  also  be  more  reasonable 
here. 

A  total  of  69  of  the  98  maritime  nations 
now  claim  territorial  waters  beyond  three 
miles,  and  a  large  majority  Insist  on  a  12- 
mlle  limit.  The  Oriffln  bill  merite  support 
and  prompt  passage. 

[Prom  the  Adrian   (Mich.)   Daily  Telegram. 
Feb.  9.  19681 
Recipbocitt   on   Teebitobiai.   LiMrrs 
Michigan's    Senator   Robert   P.    OrlfBn    Is 
introducing  a  Joint  resolution  In  Congress 
declaring  that  In  the  absence  of  any  inter- 
national   treaty    the   traditional   three-mile 
territorial  Umlt  shall  conUnue  as  to  those 


countries  which  recognize  a  three-mile  Umlt 
to  their  territoral  waters.  But  in  the  case  of 
any  nation  claiming  a  wider  limit  (up  to  12 
miles,  such  as  North  Korea  and  the  Soviet 
Union)  the  United  States  shall  henceforth 
observe  a  corresponding  limit  with  respect  to 
U.S.  shores.  The  resolution  further  expresses 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  President 
should  take  steps  to  have  an  international 
convention  convened  for  an  agreement  among 
world  nations  upon  a  uniform  territorial 
limit. 

Most  certainly  there  is  need  for  uniformity 
on  territorial  llmite.  It  makes  no  sense  to  al- 
low Communist  ships  within  three  miles  of 
our  shores — ships  we  know  are  on  espionage 
missions — while  we  observe  the  12-mlle  limit 
claimed  by  the  Communist-bloc  countries. 
The  policy  Sen.  Oriffln  propKJses  Is  based  on 
reciprocity.  When  other  nations  claim  a  12- 
mUe  limit,  we  shall  claim  a  12-mile  Umlt 
against  them. 

Sen.  Oriffln  pointe  out  that  the  United 
States  has  long  stood  in  the  forefront  of  those 
nations  promoting  the  ideal  of  freedom  of 
navigation  and  freedom  of  the  seas,  that  the 
three-mile  limit  has  been  a  generous  accom- 
modation to  the  InteresU  of  other  maritime 
powers.  But  he  insisU  that  "there  Is  no 
Justification  for  blind  adherence  on  our  part 
to  a  rigid  policy  that  no  longer  serves  our 
national  InteresU."  There  Is  persuasive  logic 
In  what  he  says. 

For  the  last  few  years  Soviet  ships,  osten- 
sibly fishing  trawlers  but  bristling  with  a 
wide  array  of  electronic  equipment  for  intel- 
ligence activities,  have  operated  along  our 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  coastlines,  always  about 
three  miles  off  shore.  They  report  to  the  So- 
viet Union  all  they  can  about  the  movrement 
of  U.S.  aircraft  carriers,  Polaris  submarines 
and  how  our  fleet  maneuvers  are  carried  out. 
There  have  been  numerous  Incidente  of  their 
harrassing  U.S.  naval  ships.  We  have  to  op- 
erate at  least  12  miles  off  Soviet  shores  and 
those  of  other  Communist  countries.  They 
can  come  within  three  miles  of  our  shores 
and  do  it  legally. 

Sen.  Orlffln  conceded  that  at  this  particular 
time.  In  the  light  of  diplomatic  efforte  to  ob- 
tain the  release  of  the  Pueblo  and  lU  crew 
from  North  Korea,  the  question  of  immediate 
adoption  of  his  resolution  can  well  be  left  to 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
the  President.  But  he  insisU  lU  ultimate 
adoption  would  be  exceptionally  useful. 


mUes,  12  being  the  Umlt  claimed  by  most 
maritime  states  today. 

The  U.S.  Is  penailzing  Iteelf  by  stubbornly 
clinging  to  the  three-mile  limit.  It's  not 
working  to  our  favor  any  more  (If  Indeed  it 
ever  did  )  and  it's  time  to  shove  our  bounda- 
ries and  our  offshore  friends  farther  out  to 


[Prom  the  Ann  Arbor  (Mich.)  News. 

Feb.  7,  1968] 

U.S.  3-Mii.c  Limit  Makes  Spying  Too  East 

The  United  States.  In  ruling  that  lU  terri- 
torial waters  only  extend  three  mllee  out  to 
sea,  Is  one  of  the  few  maritime  nations  to 
abide  by  such  a  close-tn  jwUcy.  Three  mUes  Is 
a  figure  arbitrarily  arrived  at.  and  it  really 
makes  very  little  sense  in  this  day  and  age. 

To  begin,  it's  commonly  accepted  that  a 
nation's  boundaries  at  sea  extend  at  least 
as  far  as  the  continental  shelf,  that  portion  of 
a  land  mass  which  extends  under  water  to  the 
continental  slope.  The  continental  shelf  ex- 
tends farther  than  three  miles. 

As  Michigan's  Republican  Sen.  Robert  Orif- 
fln poinU  out,  the  three-mile  Umlt  tends  to 
invite  close-in  spying.  When  the  sanctuary  of 
international  waters  lies  only  three  miles  off- 
shore. It  stands  to  reason  that  observation 
for  Intelligence-gathering  purposes  Is  greatly 
facilitated. 

The  three-mile  limit  also  works  to  the 
detriment  of  the  fishing  industry.  The  com- 
petition geU  pretty  fierce  In  International 
waters,  e.g..  Japan  and  the  UjS..  but  there's 
no  need  to  let  the  compietltlon  get  so  close 
to  our  shores  that  they  practically  have  to  go 
through  customs. 

Such  countries  as  Ecuador  and  Peru  claim 
fishing  rlghU  as  far  as  200  miles.  This  Is 
patently  rtdlcvUous,  but  they  have  the  right 
Idea.  A  reasonable  figure  would  be  12  or  15 


THE  CONGAREE  SUCCESS  STORY— 
A  VITAL  ASSIST  FROM  REA 

Mr.  NELSON.  We  are  vitally  concerned 
about  the  need  to  offset  the  growing 
population  imbalance  between  our  urban 
and  rural  areas  point  with  pride  at  the 
accomplishments  of  the  Congaree  Iron 
&  Steel  Co.,  in  Congaree,  S.C. 

With  70  percent  of  our  people  piled 
upon  just  1  percent  of  the  land  in  con- 
gested cities  and  sprawling  suburbs,  we 
must  seek  ways  to  develop  rmal  America 
into  attractive  locations  for  building 
new  industries  and  into  attractive  com- 
munities for  people  to  live  in. 

This  is  what  Frank  Threatt,  the  found- 
er and  president  of  the  Congaree  Iron  & 
Steel  Co.,  has  done  In  this  South  Caro- 
lina community,  some  25  miles  southeast 
of  Columbia. 

In  1958,  he  came  to  Congaree  with  a 
great  deal  of  confidence  but  little  capital 
to  establish  a  factory  to  make  steel  joists. 
The  only  land  he  could  find  and  purchase 
was  under  water.  With  the  help  of  some 
Negro  workmen,  he  drained  off  the  water 
and  began  to  construct  the  factory  sid- 
ing. 

Starting  from  scratch,  the  Congaree 
plant  has  increased  its  volume  about 
$750,000  per  year  and  grossed  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $8,000,000  in  1967.  It 
met  a  payroll  of  more  than  $1,500,000 
for  some  400  employees,  most  of  them 
Negro. 

In  December,  Life  magazine  published 
an  article,  highlighting  the  progress  and 
background  of  the  Congaree  plant.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Deep  South  Boss  Who  Hikes  Ex-Cons — 
Frank  Threatt's  Quiet  Drive  on  Prejudice 
(By  Richard  Busch) 
"Most  of  them."  says  Frank  Threatt  of  the 
400  employees  he  has  working  for  him  at 
his  booming  steel  plant  near  Columbia.  South 
Carolina,   "are  basically  good   people."   It   is 
this  simple  faith  which  has  made  Threatt's 
Congaree  Iron  and  Steel  Co.  a  most  unortho- 
dox example  of  successful  personnel  policies. 
The  majoritv  of  his  workers  cannot  read  or 
write,    four   fifths   of    them   are   Negro,   and 
many  of  them  have  prison  records.  Threatt. 
a  Southerner  born  and  educated,  makes  It 
his  recruiting  practice  to  scout  the  county 
chain  gang.  Ex-cons,  he  has  found,  become 
devoted  employees.   'The  ones  that  make  the 
best  workers  are  the  murderers  and  rapisU," 
he  says.  "Thieves  don't  usually  work  out  so 
well  because  they  plan  their  crimes." 

Threatt's  unlikely  work  force  helped  his 
plant  gross  $7.5  mlUlon  last  year  from  the 
sale  of  steel  Joists — and  it  has  changed  the 
feeling  of  many  of  the  area's  Negroes  from 
uselessness  to  head-high  pride.  Said  Agri- 
culture Secretary  Freeman  after  a  visit  to 
Congaree.  "This  is  a  picturebook  example  of 
what  needs  to  be  done  all  over  the  nation." 

Even  the  white  people  in  the  area.  Threatt 
says,  are  changing  their  minds  about  Con- 
garee:  "They  are  beginning  to  understand 
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that  Negroe*  lewm  m  quickly  and  are  Juat 
as  dependable  and  that  all  they  need  U 
some  help,  •ome  direction— and  the  beet  way 
to  do  that  la  to  make  sure  they  can  become 
constructively  employed." 

A  job  at  Congaree  had  a  special  Impact  on 
Willie  Oarrlck.  who  was  born  and  raised  near 
the  plant  in  abject  circumstances.  One  of 
the  plants  first  employes.  Garrlck  was  sen- 
tenced to  a  12-year  hitch  on  the  county 
chain  gang  for  shotgunnlng  a  man  to  death. 
Threatt  convinced  the  parole  board  to  re- 
duce hla  sentence  to  three  years— something 
he  has  done  for  many  other  convicts, 

Garrtck.  who  returned  to  work  upon  his 
release.  Is  now  superintendent  of  produc- 
tion, in  charge  of  130  men.  and  earning  up- 
wards of  tlO.OOO  a  year.  Since  1963.  he  ha» 
used  part  of  his  earnings  to  buy  stock  in 
the  company.  He  owns  a  new  six-room 
house,  an  air  condlUoner.  a  freezer  and  U 
regularly  setUng  aalde  money  to  educate  his 
seven  children  His  wife  WllUe  Mae  recently 
started  work  herself  in  the  plant  olBce.  "If 
you  want  to  progress."  she  says.  •It  helps  for 
the  wife  to  work." 

Willie  Garrtck  handles  his  men  In  a  quiet 
but  firm  fashion.  "If  you  keep  it  up."  he  tells 
lardy  emp;oyees.  "I'm  going  to  dock  you 
money."  Not  many  of  his  men  do.  he  says, 
"but  you  have  to  stop  It  early  before  It  gets 
out  of  hand."  Prank  Threatt  admires  the 
way  Garrlck  handles  responsibility.  "When 
WllUe  speaks,  the  men  listen."  he  says.  Gar- 
rlck's  13-year-old  son  WllUe  Jr..  provides  thU 
testimonial  to  Congaree.  "When.  I  grow  up." 
he  says.  "I'm  gonna  work  down  at  the  steel 
plant!" 

Prank  Threatt  did  not  always  feel  so  chari- 
table— and  optimistic — about  Negroea.  Por 
years  his  attitudes  were  like  those  of  any 
other  Southerner  who  bad  been  reared  In 
an  environment  of  strong  racial  prejudice. 
Threatt  grew  up  In  Rock  Hill.  S.C.  and 
studied  engineering  at  the  University  of 
South  Carolina.  Negroes  were  all  right  as 
neighbors,  he  thought,  and  they  were  good 
for  farming  or  carrying  things  or  sweeping 
floors.  But  he  considered  them  Inferior  peo- 
ple, unworthy  of  real  respect.  Then  some- 
thing happened  to  Prank  Threatt  during 
World  War  n  that  radically  changed  his 
attitude — and  the  course  of  his  life 

As  a  young  lieutenant  stationed  at  an 
Army  base  In  HawaU  he  wanted  desperately 
to  get  into  the  fighting.  After  trying  unsuc- 
oeaafully  for  months  to  tranafer  Into  a  com- 
bat unit,  he  learned  of  an  all- Negro  company 
assigned  to  an  Invasion  task  force  that 
needed  a  commanding  ofllcer.  The  company. 
part  of  a  port  battalion,  was  made  up  of 
disciplinary  cases — eight-ball  soldiers  who 
got  Into  Qghts  and  ref\*sed  to  obey  ortieta. 
Threatt  got  the  assignment  and  caught  up 
with  his  company  on  the  beachhead  of  Sal- 
pan.  There  he  found  the  men  crouched  in 
shell  craters,  refusing  to  come  out  and  work 
on  the  beach. 

"I  had  to  be  totigh."  says  Threatt.  "I  aimed 
my  pistol  at  them  and  literally  dragged  some 
of  them  from  the  holes  and  got  them  to  fall 
m  on  the  beach.  The  Jap*  were  not  far  away 
and  every  now  and  then  we'd  be  shot  at.  It 
didn't  take  them  long  to  realize  that  It  was 
safer  to  obey  my  orders  and  work  than  to 
risk  being  shot  at  whUe  standing  on  the 
besu:h." 

That  night  Threatt  learned  of  a  plan  to 
shoot  him.  He  ordered  the  company  to  fall 
In  again  and  then  told  them  where  his  fox- 
hole wa».  "Anybody  who  wants  to  find  me — 
that's  where  I'll  be."  he  said.  "Just  remem- 
ber that  you'll  have  to  crawl  over  there,  and 
that  I've  got  a  pUtol.  Try  to  get  me— and  I'll 
kill  you." 

Nobody  tried.  Prom  that  night  on  the 
company  began  to  take  shape,  and  eventually 
It  became  one  of  the  best  outfits  on  the  Is- 
land. Threatt's  men  captured  more  Japanese 
than  any   other   company   In   the  area.  "It 


was  a  strange  thing. "  he  says.  "The  Japanese 
didn't  surrender  much  to  the  Allies  during 
the  war,  but  they  were  walking  Into  our 
camp  and  giving  up.  We  never  abused  a 
prisoner  because  nobody  wanted  to.  The  men 
were  tough,  but  they  were  genUe." 

Threatt  gave  up  another  assignment  and  a 
promotion  to  stay  with  the  company  until 
the  end  of  the  war.  "When  they  passed  out 
medals  my  men  were  loaded  down,  and  they 
got  A  presidential  unit  clUtlon.  The  war 
taught  me  that  Negroes  were  people  like  any- 
body else  and  not  a  race." 

Back  In  South  Carolina.  Threatt  went  to 
work  for  a  construction  company  and  main- 
tained a  small  farm.  Then.  In  1951.  he  was 
recalled  to  active  duty  for  the  Korean  war. 
While  he  was  gone,  one  of  his  neighbors — a 
Negro  named  Willie  Wilson,  who  was  born  In 
one  of  the  old  slave  quarters  behind  Prank 
Theatfs  house — worked  the  farm  for  no  pay. 
He  did  it.  he  said,  because  he  was  Frank's 
friend  and  his  neighbor.  And  he  did  It  for 
nothing  because  Frank  Theatt  had  no  money 
to  (tay  him. 

When  Threatt  returned  from  Korea  he 
went  to  work  for  another  construction  firm 
but  was  determined  to  start  his  own  business. 
On  Oct.  18.  1957.  he  and  Willie  Wilson,  whom 
he  had  hired  for  «1  an  hour,  and  two  other 
Negro  neighbors  became  the  Congaree  Iron 
and  Steel  Company. 

Prank  Threatt  purchased  on  credit  the 
cheapest  piece  of  land  he  could  find — 15  acres 
of  swamp  land  In  Congaree  near  Columbia. 
The  four  men  spent  two  month!  digging 
dltchea  with  shovels  and  picks  to  drain  off 
the  water.  "We  got  it  done."  Threatt  recalls, 
and  then  hired  seven  more  men — Negroes — 
and  started  to  buy  second-hand  equipment.- 
I  didn't  hire  Negroes  because  I  was  crusading 
for  racial  equality  or  anything.  They  were 
the  only  unemployed  people  In  the  area." 

By  the  spring  of  1958  there  were  nearly 
50  employes  In  the  company.  "The  word  was 
out.  and  every  morning  when  wed  get  to  the 
plant  at  7  am.  there  would  be  30  or  40 
Negroes  lined  up  waiting  for  a  Job  Some 
offered  to  work  for  nothing  Just  to  show  us 
they  could  do  it"  By  the  end  of  the  year, 
the  Congaree  Iron  and  Steel  Company  had 
done  ta  million  worth  of  business. 

Even  after  Congaree  began  to  grow,  many 
white  people  in  the  community  looked  with 
disdain  at  Threatt  They  didn't  really  think 
his  company  would  last  and  they  thought 
less  of  hla  attitude  toward  black  people.  In 
I960  three  men  from  the  local  chapter  of 
the  White  Citizens  Council  came  to  hla  bouse 
and  asked  him  to  Join.  When  he  said  he 
couldn't,  they  called  him  a  nigger  lover— 
and  Threatt  kicked  them  out  of  the  house. 
Later  someone  took  a  shot  at  his  house  from 
a  car  at  night  When  It  happened  again. 
Threatt  decided  he  had  better  get  prepared 
for  the  third  time.  When  It  came  he  returned 
the  fire  with  a  blast  from  one  of  his  hunting 
shotguns.  He  hasn  t  heard  from  the  night 
riders  since. 

Prank  Threatt  Is  pleased  with  the  progress 
to  date,  but  he  thinks  It  Is  only  a  begin- 
ning He  would  like  to  see  the  area  get  a 
bank  and  some  more  stores,  and  one  day 
even  a  small  community  of  new  houses.  He 
Is  also  planning  on  a  new  plant  that  would 
employ  600  more  people — mostly  Negroes. 

"We  could  build  enough  houses  so  that 
Negroes  from  the  North  would  have  some 
place  to  live  when  they  get  here.  The  Negro 
in  the  North  U  not  usuaUy  happy  there,"  says 
Threatt.  "We've  got  to  bring  the  Negro  back 
here.  Sort  of  reverse  the  Northern  vacuum 
sweeper  We  envision  maybe  300  hotisea  on 
different-size  plots  Maybe  the  government 
could  help  pay  the  expenses  to  send  Negroes 
back  down  here.  Somebody  has  to  help  I 
guess  right  now  we're  a  lone  voice  In  the 
wilderness,  but  I'm  sure  others  will  try  the 
way  we  have.  It  doesn't  take  much  more  than 
that — and  maybe  a  little  guU,  some  patience, 
and  fair  treatment." 


Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
that  this  feature  article  gave  Mr.  Threatt 
and  the  Oongaree  plant  some  much- 
deserved  publicity  and  public  exposure. 
I  hope  that  this  success  story  serves  as  an 
example  for  other  resourceful  individuals 
and  communities  to  follow. 

However,  the  Life  magazine  article 
failed  to  mention  that  the  Congaree 
project  may  never  have  been  a  success 
without  the  assistance  of  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration. 

When  Mr.  Threatt  was  about  to  open 
his  plant,  he  requested  electric  power 
from  the  local  private  utility  which 
quoted  a  7-week  delay  and  requested 
$3,500  for  installation. 

This  was  far  more  capital  than  Mr. 
Threatt  even  had  for  all  of  hla  final  ex- 
penditures put  together.  So  he  contacted 
the  local  rural  electric  cooperative,  the 
Tri-County  Rural  Electric  Cooperative. 
Pour  days  later,  Mr.  Threatt  was  in  busi- 
ness with  electric  power  provided  by  the 
local  cooperative. 

No  huge  installation  fee  was  required 
and  the  steel  company's  entire  initial 
cash  outlay  for  the  first  month's  service 
was  $1.50. 

Mr.  Threatt  has  stated  many  times  that 
his  plant  would  never  have  been  possible 
without  the  assistance  provided  by  the 
local  rural  electric  cooperative. 

Later,  when  he  was  ready  to  expand 
but  was  unable  to  obtain  adequate  fi- 
nancing from  private  sources,  he  received 
a  $350,000  loan  for  additional  wiring  and 
electrical  equipment  through  the  Trl- 
County  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  and 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
and  a  $350,000  loan  from  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration.  These  funds  en- 
abled him  to  triple  the  firm's  employment 
and  increase  the  work  force  to  its  present 
size. 

EUghty-flve  percent  of  the  employees 
are  Negro,  some  of  whom  have  returned 
from  northern  cities  to  work  in  Con- 
garee. Many  are  illiterate  or  semi-illiter- 
ate. The  average  wage  is  more  than 
$4,500  per  year,  with  some  workers  earn- 
ing as  much  as  S8.000-$10.000  annually, 
compared  to  the  $800-$  1,000  that  many 
were  making  on  jobs  10  years  ago  Just  be- 
fore the  plant  opened. 

The  impact  upon  Congaree  has  been 
tremendous.  More  than  75  new  homes 
have  been  constructed.  Three  new  filling 
stations,  a  bakery,  a  community  shopping 
center,  a  post  office,  a  machine  shop,  two 
laundries,  two  churches,  a  restaurant,  a 
fish  bait  business,  and  several  new  small 
country  stores  have  been  started  up.  The 
local  tax  base  has  increased  five  times 
over  and  the  land  is  reported  on  the  mar- 
ket at  eight  to  10  times  its  value  a  decade 
ago. 

Confidence  and  cooperation  has 
brought  new  life  to  Congaree.  This  suc- 
cess story  can  be  repeated  across  the 
country  if  the  important  blend  of  private 
initiative  and  public  support  can  be 
mustered  in  other  communities. 

The  country  owes  the  founder.  Frank 
Threatt.  a  vote  of  thanks  for  doing  so 
well  what  many  have  Ulked  about  and 
done  so  little.  And,  a  vote  of  thanks,  too, 
to  the  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion and  the  Tri-County  Rural  Electric 
Cooperative  for  their  understanding  and 
foresight. 


SELECnVB  SERVICE 


Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  on  February 
16.  Selective  Service  Director  Lieutenant 
General  Hershey  announced  that  draft 
deferments  will  no  longer  be  granted  to 
most  graduate  students,  and  that  Se- 
lective Service  will  continue  to  draft  the 
oldest  eligible  men  first,  rather  than  19- 
year-olds.  General  Hershey's  announce- 
ment on  graduate  school  deferments  was 
based  on  an  advisory  memorandum  from 
the  National  Security  Council,  the  agency 
charged  under  section  4(G)  of  the  Mili- 
tary Selective  Service  Act  of  1967  with 
making  recommendations  with  respect 
to  occupational  and  graduate  student  de- 
ferments. In  its  memorandum,  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  stated: 

It  Is  not  essential  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  national  health,  safety  and  interest  to 
extend  student  deferments  for  graduate 
study  to  fields  other  than  medicine,  dentistry, 
and  the  allied  medical  fields,  where  defer- 
ment Is  now  required  by  Selective  Service 
requirements. 

Mr.  President,  how  many  of  us  fully 
realize  the  consequences  of  abolishing 
most  graduate  school  deferments  while 
at  the  same  time  continuing  to  draft  the 
oldest  eligible  men  first?  Col.  Paul 
Feeny,  Deputy  Director  of  Selective  Serv- 
ice in  Massachusetts,  aptly  summed  up 
one  consequence  of  this  new  selective 
service  directive : 

Kids  graduating  this  year  need  not  waste 
their  time  and  money  applying  to  graduate 
schools  unless  they  feel  they'll  be  rejected  by 
the  draft  for  other  reasons. 

In  effect,  under  these  new  selective 
service  regulations  all  draft-qualified 
men  who  are  completing  a  baccalaureate 
degree,  who  are  completing  the  first  year 
of  graduate  study,  or  who  are  complet- 
ing a  graduate  degree  during  this  school 
year  will  be.  as  of  July  1.  1968.  subject  to 
being  drafted.  Under  the  just  reaffirmed 
order  of  call  which  takes  the  oldest  men 
first  in  the  age  group  19  to  26.  all  physi- 
cally eligible  graduates — according  to 
Scientific  Manpower  Commission  about 
226.000 — could  be  drafted  to  fill  the  esti- 
mated draft  call  of  241.000  for  fiscal  year 
1969.  In  addition,  men  who  are  "college 
dropouts"  will  be  next  in  the  order  of 
call,  since  they,  too,  are  older  than  the 
19  year  olds.  Thus,  under  current  policy, 
as  The  Washington  Post  recently  ob- 
served : 

It  Is  possible  that  In  some  areas  .  .  .  the 
entire  burden  of  the  draft  wUl  fall  on  those 
who  go  to  college  rather,  than  has  been 
charged  In  the  past,  on  those  who  do  not 
go  to  college. 

Another  consequence  of  the  February 
16  Selective  Service  directive  is  the  ad- 
verse and  immediate  effect  it  will  have 
on  the  supply  of  our  Nation's  teachers 
and  graduate  teaching  assistants.  As  Dr. 
Nathan  Pusey.  president  of  Harvard 
said: 

Such  a  sudden,  drastic  Interruption  of 
graduate  training  cannot  fall  to  have  un- 
fortunate consequences  in  the  future  by 
Interrupting  the  flow  of  college  and  univer- 
sity teachers  and  research  workers  at  a  time 
when  the  need  for  them  Is  accelerating. 

Another  major  problem  the  new  selec- 
tive service  order  creates  is  unpredicta- 
bility for  both  graduate  students  and 
schools. 


The  Military  Selective  Service  Act  of 
1967  removed  the  protection  of  the  I-S 
(C)  deferment  for  graduate  students — 
a  deferment  which  allowed  any  gradu- 
ate student  who  was  drafted  In  the  mid- 
dle of  a  school  year  to  be  deferred  to  the 
end  of  his  school  year.  Obviously,  under 
these  new  selective  service  regulations, 
all  the  physically  eligible  college  gradu- 
ates— about  226,000 — cannot  be  drafted 
during  the  summer  of  1968.  Thus,  the 
draft  eligible  graduate  student  who  elects 
to  enter  or  continue  in  graduate  school 
in  the  fall  of  1968  knows  that  during  the 
school  year  he  will  probably  be  drafted — 
forfeiting  his  time  and  tuition. 

Presently  graduate  schools  are  making 
their  selection  for  fellowships  such  as  the 
NDEA  graduate  fellowship.  Part  of  the 
cost  of  teaching  and  providing  academic 
space  for  students  in  fellowships  sup- 
ported by  the  Federal  Government  is  un- 
derwritten by  a  cost  of  education  grant — 
generally  $2,500  per  year — to  the  gradu- 
ate school.  Since,  under  current  selective 
service  regulations  recipients  of  a  fel- 
lowship will  be  drafted  during  the  aca- 
demic year,  graduate  schools  would  lose 
or  have  their  cost  of  education  grant  held 
in  abeyance.  According  to  Jack  Morse  of 
the  American  Council  on  Education: 

Our  universities  would  thus  be  left  with 
staggering  deficits. 

Graduate  students,  our  already  short 
supply  of  teachers,  and  graduate  schools 
do  not  appear  to  be  the  only  ones  ad- 
versely affected  by  Friday's  selective 
service  ruling. 

In  the  past  the  Armed  Forces  have  al- 
ways been  able  to  fill  units  requiring 
graduate  degrees,  such  as  the  Judge  Ad- 
vocate General's  Corps — JAG — from  the 
pool  of  graduating  physically  eligible 
lawyers  who  prefer  to  "volunteer"  for 
JAG  rather  than  be  drafted  into  the 
Regular  Army.  Since  graduate  students 
will  now  face  maximum  draft  vulnera- 
bility before  or  during  their  first  year  of 
graduate  study.  I  question  whether  there 
will  be  an  adequate  supply  of  graduat- 
ing lawyers  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  a  pro- 
gram such  as  JAG. 

February  16th's  Selective  Service  an- 
nouncement that  it  will  continue  to  draft 
the  oldest  eligible  men  first  also  could 
adversely  affect  manpower  requirements 
of  the  Armed  Forces.  Presently,  the  me- 
dian age  of  draftees  is  around  20.2  years. 
Under  Selective  Service  policy  of  draft- 
ing the  oldest  eligible  men  first,  the  me- 
dian age  of  draftees  during  fiscal  year 
1969  will  jump  to  around  23-plus  years. 

Three  recent  studies  of  the  draft — a 
1966  DOD  study,  the  Marshall  report, 
the  Clark  report — were  unanimous  in 
concluding  that  Selective  Service's  just 
reaffirmed  policy  of  oldest-man-first  is 
undesirable.  In  fact,  according  to  Thomas 
Morris,  testifying  in  1967  as  Assistant 
Secretary  .of  Defense  for  Manpower: 

Our  surveys  showed  that  over  half  of  the 
men  who  remained  liable  for  service  until 
their  mldtwentles  had  experienced  difficulties 
in  their  personal  planning  because  of  uncer- 
tainty as  to  whether  they  would  be  drafted. 

Two  out  of  five  enlisted  men  who  entered 
service  between  ages  22  and  25  reported 
that  they  had  been  told  at  least  once  by  a 
prospective  employer  that  they  could  not  be 
hired  because  they  were  still  liable  for  In- 
duction. Only  27  percent  of  the  men  who 


entered  at  ages  19  to  21  had  encountered  a 
similar  problem;  and  only  11  percent  of  those 
under  age  19. 

Family  responsibilities  also  increase  with 
age.  At  age  19  only  about  5  percent  of  all 
young  men  are  fathers,  by  age  24  over  one- 
half  have  started  families. 

Finally,  combat  commanders  have  gen- 
erally preferred  most  of  their  new  recruits  at 
an  early  age,  such  as  19,  when  they  are  most 
adaptable  to  combat  training  and  discipline. 

General  Wheeler  recently  stated : 

"I've  had  a  lot  of  experience  In  training 
young  men  and  I  find  that  the  young  ones 
are  eager,  they  are  sturdy,  they  learn  quickly. 
Sometimes  the  older  men.  who  have  taken 
on  responsibilities  of  a  family  or  have  other 
drawdowns  on  their  means,  are  not  as  eager, 
not  as  wUllng.  to  undertake  military  service 
as  the  younger  men." 

From  this  brief  analysis  of  last  Fri- 
day's Selective  Service  announcement, 
one  can  see  how  graduate  school  enroll- 
ment could  drop  next  fall  from  20  to  60 
percent  and  how  next  year's  graduate 
school  population  could  consist  of  the 
halt  and  the  lame;  women,  foreign  stu- 
dents, a  few  veterans  and  some  "gam- 
blers"— those  draft  eligible  students  who 
will  elect  to  take  their  chances  on  being 
able  to  complete  a  semester  or  a  year  of 
work.  At  the  same  time  we  could  end 
up  next  year  with  what  one  graduate 
school  dean  has  described  as  the  "oldest, 
best  educated,  and  least  desirable  Army 
imaginable." 

Mr.  President,  several  steps  should  be 
taken  to  cushion  the  impact  of  last  Fri- 
day's Selective  Service  ruling. 

First,  the  Selective  Service  System 
should  suggest  that  its  4,000-odd  local 
boards  postpone  the  induction  until  the 
end  of  the  school  year — on  hardship 
grounds — of  all  graduate  students  draft- 
ed during  the  1968-69  academic  year. 
Such  a  postponement  would  save  both 
students  and  universities  from  unneces- 
sarily forfeiting  valuable  time  and 
money. 

Second,  rather  than  continue  to  draft 
almost  exclusively  on  the  principle  of  old- 
est first,  the  order  of  call  should  be  and 
and  can  be  administratively  changed  un- 
der existing  legislation  in  the  following 
way.  The  Department  of  Defense  could 
divide  all  draft-eligible  men  into  seven 
age  classes,  beginning  with  the  19-to-20 
group  and  ending  with  those  from  25  to 
26  years  old.  Each  age  group  would  then 
be  called  upon  to  contribute  according  to 
the  percentage  of  men  it  had  in  the  total 
pool  of  those  available. 

This  system  has  two  advantages  over 
existing  Selective  Service  policy  of  draft- 
ing the  oldest  eligible  men  first:  First 
it  would  be  better  suited  to  U.S.  military 
manpower  needs — giving  the  Armed 
Forces  a  younger,  stronger,  more  easily 
trainable  army;  and  second,  this  selec- 
tion system  would  more  equitably  spread 
the  burden  of  the  draft  among  those  who 
po  to  college  and  those  who  do  not.  Pres- 
ently, the  entire  burden  could  fall  on 
those  who  go  to  college. 

Mr.  President,  these  first  two  steps  I 
have  suggested  are  merely  temporary 
methods  of  softening  the  impact  of  last 
Friday's  Selecvive  Service  directive.  Until 
Congress  agrees  to  revise  the  draft  law  in 
an  equitable  manner,  problems  like  these 
recent  Selective  Service  regulations  will 
constantly  occur. 

Last  spring.  Congress  chose  to  ignore 
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the  major  recommendations  of  a  distin- 
guished commission  on  the  draft  and  a 
Presidential  message  incorporating  many 
of  these  recommendations.  Despite  the 
outsUnding  eflorts  of  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  1  Mr. 
Kennedy!.  Congress  chose  to  enact  a 
basically  inequitable  law.  a  law  which  I 
and  22  other  Senators  voted  against  con- 
tinuing for  another  4  years. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  senior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy] will  shortly  propose  legislation  to 
institute  a  random  selection  system.  If 
such  a  system  were  adopted,  a  prime  age 
group  would  be  designated,  probably  age 
19.  Those  who  had  passed  19  without 
military  service  and  were  no  longer  en- 
titled to  deferment  would  be  treated  as 
if  they  were  19  and  placed  in  the  pool 
with  the  actual  19-year-olds.  Thus  the 
practice  of  deferments  for  students  and 
those  in  critical  occupations  leading  to 
permanent  exemptions  from  mlUUry 
service,  would  be  curtailed. 

Mr.  Presfdent.  I  am  hopeful  that  Con- 
gress will  live  up  to  the  willingness  it  ex- 
pressed at  the  time  of  passage  of  the 
Military  Selective  Service  Act  of  1967  to 
hold  prompt  hearings  on  legislation  es- 
tablishing a  random  selection  system. 

Fairness  and  the  broader  interests  of 
the  country  cannot  be  served  by  tamper- 
ing with  a  basically  inequitable  statute. 
What  Is  needed  now  Is  prompt  Congres- 
sional action,  revising  a  basically  In- 
equitable draft  law. 

Mr.  President,  In  conclusion  let  me 
say  that  the  new  draft  policies  have 
turned  graduate  students  into  "reverse 
Cinderellas."  I  am  in  favor  of  talcing 
students  out  of  ihe  gilded  coach,  but  we 
are  overreacting  when  we  stuff  them 
all  into  a  pump  Km. 

In  recent  years,  we  have  had  the  prob- 
lem of  the  young  man  who  rides  his  stu- 
dent defermen.:  right  into  marriage  or 
advanced  age. 

Well,  a  democracy  shou'd  be  appalled 
to  see  men  escape  the  draft  simply  be- 
cause they  are  wealthy  enough  to  go  to 
college  indefinitely. 

We  have  felt  so  stung  by  this  sltwatlon 
that  we  have  "oegun  to  shoot  at  the  mos- 
quitoes with  a  shotgun.  The  shot.eun  is 
effective:  but  when  the  mosquitoes  are  in 
a  china  shop,  it  can  have  certain  bad 
side  effects. 

In  this  case  the  side  effects  are  these: 
The  Army  gets  26-year-olds  when  it 
would  prefer  19-year-olds,  the  univer- 
sities are  damaged  by  the  "udden  drain 
of  graduate  students,  classroom  cred*t 
goes  to  waste  and  gaps  are  created  in  the 
professions. 

There  are  a  great  many  equities  to  be 
balanced  in  the  draft  system  and  selec- 
tive service  has  been  a  very  uncertain 
juggler,  frantically  keeping  three  plates 
in  the  a;r  while  others,  momentarily  ne- 
glected, crash  behind. 

Sure,  it  is  in  the  national  interest  to 
encourage  more  to  go  to  college  but  we 
do  not  want  wealth  to  guarantee  freedom 
from  service.  Yes.  we  agree  that  everyone 
should  get  the  same  treatment:  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Army  does  not  need 
all  ellglbles  so  someone  is  going  to  get 
a  break. 


It  is  when  we  begin  to  try  to  balance 
all  the  valid  but  competing  equities  that 
we  realize  what  a  problem  we  have. 

One  of  our  primary  obligations.  It 
seems  to  me,  is  to  eliminate  as  much  un- 
certainty as  we  can.  I  think  a  draft  pool 
of  19-year-olds  would  help  to  do  this. 


THE    GROWTH     OF    THE    RUSSIAN 

NAVY:  NEW  POSSIBLE  DANGER  TO 

THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  an 
article  published  in  Time  magazine 
opened  with  the  following  quotation  by 
the  Commander  of  the  Russian  Navy. 
Adm.  Sergei  Gorshkov: 

The  flag  of  the  Soviet  Navy  now  proudly 
flies  over  the  oceanB  of  the  world.  Sooner  or 
later,  the  U.S.  will  have  to  understand  that 
It  no  longer  has  mastery  of  the  seas. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  part 
of  the  article  on  the  Russian  Navy  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Item  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Russia:  Powbb  Plat  on  th«  Oceans 
The  flag  of  the  Soviet  navy  now  proudly 
flies  over  the  oceans  of  the  world.  Sooner  or 
later,  the  US.  will  have  to  understand  that 
it  n<3  longer  has  mastery  of  the  seas." 
Admiral  Sergei  Gorshkov. 

The  author  of  that  threatening  boast 
walked  up  to  a  snake  charmer  In  the  In- 
dian city  of  Agra  last  week  and,  while  his 
aides  looked  on  aghast,  seized  a  thick,  slx- 
(oot-long  python  In  hU  strong  hands  and 
draped  it  over  his  shoulders.  Making  a  ten- 
day  tour  of  India,  the  commander  of  the 
Russian  navy  was  acting  like  the  traditional 
sailor  on  shore  leave.  He  viewed  the  Taj 
Mahal  by  moonlight,  visited  the  Nehru 
Museum  and  the  site  where  Mahatma  Gand- 
hi's body  was  cremated,  and  shopped  for 
souvenirs.  But  Admiral  Sergei  Georgelvlch 
GorshkoVs  trip  to  India  had  an  entirely 
serious  purpose,  as  do  all  his  tripe  these  days. 
He  IS  trying  to  line  up  a  worldwide  system  of 
ports  of  call  and  bases  for  his  navy,  and  he 
hoped  to  persuade  India,  which  Is  about  to 
receive  at  least  three  submarine*  from  the 
Soviet  Union,  to  reciprocate  by  allowing 
Soviet  men-of-war  to  fuel  and  make  repairs 
m  Indian  poru. 

While  the  attention  of  the  U.S.  Is  focused 
on  Viet  Nam.  the  Russians  are  mounting  at 
sea  a  new  challenge  that  the  U.S.  and  Its 
allies  will  have  to  deal  with  long  after  the 
fighting  in  Southeast  Asia  Is  ended.  This 
may  come  as  a  surprise  to  most  laymen — 
but  not  to  US  naval  experts.  While  Russia's 
stock  of  intercontinental  mlssUes  and  Its 
huge  land  army  on  Europe's  periphery  stUl 
remain  the  major  military  threats  to  the 
West,  in  recent  years  the  Russians  have  de- 
veloped a  global  navy  second  only  to  the  U.S. 
in  size  and  weaponry.  As  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  two  navies  shows,  the  U.S.  re- 
mains indisputably  the  world's  greatest  sea 
power.  But.  In  a  remarkable  turnaround 
since  World  War  II.  Moscow  has  transformed 
a  relatively  insignificant  coastal -defense 
force  that  seldom  ventured  far  from  land 
into  a  real  blue-water  fleet. 

If  any  one  man  is  responsible  for  this 
change.  It  Is  Admiral  Gorshkov,  57,  who  be- 
came the  youngest  admiral  In  Soviet  history 
at  31  and  has  guided  the  growth  of  the  navy 
as  Its  chief  for  the  past  twelve  years.  He  has 
totally  reshaped  the  Soviet  Union's  once  con- 
servative naval  strategy  and  transformed 
the  fleet  Into  the  most  effective  and  flexible 
arm  of  Soviet  foreign  poUcy. 


COLUMBIA  BASIN  PROJECT 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Columbia  Basin  project  in  the  State  of 
Washington  has  been  in  the  development 
sUge  for  a  number  of  years  now.  The 
importance  of  this  project  to  the  State  of 
Washington  and  to  the  Nation  cannot 
be  overstated.  All  of  us  from  the  State 
would  hope  that  development  could  pro- 
ceed at  a  much  more  rapid  pace,  but 
budgetary  limitations  have  severely  ham- 
pered progress. 

I  recently  received  from  the  Wilson 
Creek  Grange,  In  Washington  State,  a 
resolution  which  rather  succinctly  states 
the  promise  which  the  project  holds  and 
the  desire  in  the  State  for  early  com- 
pletion thereof.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Wil- 
son Creek  Grange  No.  935  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Wu-soN    Creek.    Wash.,    Orange    No.    935: 

RESOLtmoN  on  Reappropriation  of  Funds 

FOR   Second    Bacon    Siphon    and   Tunnel 

Whereas,  the  development  of  the  second 

half  of  the  authorized  area  of  the  Columbia 

Basin  Project  must  await  the  construction  of 

the  second  Bacon  siphon  and  tunnel  before 

sufficient  water  Is  available;  and 

Whereas,  funds  appropriated  for  the  start 
of  construction  of  the  second  Bacon  siphon 
and  tunnel  In  1968  have  been  put  Into  budg- 
etary reserve  and  must  now  be  re-approprl- 
ated  in  Fiscal  Year  1969;  and 

Whereas,  the  fertile  land  making  up  the 
531.000  acres  remaining  to  be  developed  will 
produce  crops  of  tremendous  value  to  the 
State  the  nation,  and  the  world,  and  will 
add  an  estimated  $202,731,000  to  the  gross 
annual  product  of  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton; and 

Whereas,  the  Columbia  Development 
League  Is  an  organization  which  devotes  Its 
efforts  to  the  full  development  of  the  1,029.- 
000  acres  originally  authorized  as  the  Coliun- 
bla  River  Basin  Project; 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  Wilson 
Creek  Orange  No.  935  wholeheartedly  sup- 
ports the  activities  of  the  Columbia  Basin 
Development  League  In  behalf  of  speeding  the 
completion  of  the  Project  by  seeking  the  ap- 
propriation of  funds  for  the  construction  of 
the  second  Bacon  siphon  and  tunnel  and 
other  necessary  works,  and  urges  all  Subordi- 
nate and  Pomona  Granges,  the  Washington 
State  Orange,  and  all  other  residents  of  the 
State  of  Washington  to  join  In  this  support 
toward  the  end  that  water  can  be  brought  to 
the  remaining  531.000  authorized  acres  of 
this  irrigation  project. 

•  We  further  urge  your  support  by  register- 
ing your  approval  of  thU  resolution  by  send- 
ing signed  copies  to  your  Senators  and  your 
Congressman. 

A  copy  of  this  resolution  to  be  sent  to  all 
Subordinate  Oranges  and  Grant  County 
Pomona  Grange,  State  Orange  and  State  Mas- 
ter Nelson. 

Passed  In  regular  session  by  the  Wilson 
Creek   Orange  No.  935   on   the   27th  day  of 

January  1968. 

Sam  Gross. 

Wester. 
Mart  Bohnet. 

Secretary. 
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IMPORTANCE  OF  FEDERAL  FOR- 
EIGN TRADE  AND  FISCAL  POLI- 
CIES—ADDRESS BY  SENATOR 
MILLER 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  Fri- 
day, February  16.  the  Senator  from  Iowa 


[Mr.  Miller!  delivered  a  major  farm 
speech  at  the  30th  annual  National  Farm 
Institute  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  The  theme 
of  this  year's  institute  was  "Bargaining 
Power  for  Farmers."  Senator  Miller's 
remarks  are  most  timely  and  vital  in  a 
consideration  of  that  subject.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  speech  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
The  Importance  of  Federal  Foreign  Trade 

AND  Fiscal  Policies  by  U.S.  Senator  Jack 

Miller  of  Iowa 

"Bargaining  Power  for  Farmers"  can  only 
be  meaningful  when  It  takes  Into  account 
the  realities  of  political  and  economic  life. 

By  way  of  analogy,  the  bargaining  power  of 
a  labor  union  Isn't  worth  much  If  there  are 
no  buyers  for  the  production  of  the  plant, 
because  an  Identical  or  substitute  product 
can  be  bought  at  lower  prices  somewhere 
else.  Nor  will  It  be  worth  much  if  the  plant 
for  which  the  union  Is  the  certified  bargain- 
ing agent  has  to  close  because — efficient 
though  It  may  be  and  quality  though  its 
product  may  be — there  Is  no  demand  for  its 
production  due  to  saturation  of  the  market. 

The  action  or  Inaction  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment can  make  or  break  the  bargaining 
power  of  a  labor  union.  For  example,  there 
have  been  recurring  calls  for  federal  legisla- 
tion placing  certain  unions  under  the  anti- 
trust laws  or  outlawing  nationwide  bargain- 
ing. Congress  has  not  seen  fit  to  so  legislate, 
but  If  It  does  there  could  be  no  question  but 
what  the  collective  bargaining  power  of  some 
unions  would  be  weakened.  There  aren't 
many  local  watchworkers  unions  in  the 
United  States  anymore,  simply  because  the 
federal  government  did  not  see  fit  to  impose 
protective  tariffs  or  quotas;  and  there  are 
cotton  textile  mills  Idle  today,  with  their 
local  textile  workers  union  out  of  business 
too,  for  the  same  reason  plus  an  added  factor 
of  competition  from  synthetic  fibres. 

Our  federal  government  Is  so  powerful  that 
what  It  does  or  doea  not  do  can  fnake  or 
break  the  bargaining  power  of  farmers.  No- 
where Is  this  more  true  than  In  the  areas  of 
foreign  trade  policy  and  fiscal   policy. 

On  Wednesday  of  this  week.  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Freeman,  during  his  testimony 
before  our  Joint  Economic  Committee,  stated 
that  our  wheat  and  feed  grain  surpluses  are 
gone;  that  the  Inventory  of  commodities 
owned  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion dropped  from  86  billion  In  1960  to  under 
$1  billion  today.  This  could  never  have  hap- 
pened without  the  dramatic  Increase  In  our 
agricultural  exports.  Compared  to  1960,  the 
cumulative  Increases  In  exports  running 
through  1967  amounted  to  $8.7  billion,  of 
which  $8  billion  represents  commercial  ex- 
ports. Meanwhile,  exports  under  PL  480,  or 
Food  for  Peace,  for  soft  currency  or  as  dona- 
tions have  remained  fairly  constant  at 
around  $1.5  billion  a  year. 

There  are  some  who  suggest  that  our  ex- 
port trade  can  be  greatly  expanded  by  step- 
ping up  shipments  under  the  Food  for  Peace 
program.  Two  considerations  should  be  kept 
In  mind  In  evaluating  this  proposal:  First, 
the  taxpayers  are  already  footing  an  annual 
blU  of  close  to  $2  billion  for  this  program, 
and  it  is  unrealistic  to  believe  they  will  sup- 
port any  substantial  increase  at  a  time  when 
a  war  Is  costing  them  nearly  $3  billion  a 
month.  Second,  even  with  this  cost  off  the 
taxpayers'  backs,  Secretary  Freeman,  looking 
five  years  Into  the  future,  stated  that  we 
should  not  expect  a  very  large  Increase  In 
Food  for  Peace  exports,  because  this  would 
disrupt  commercial  markets  both  within  and 
without  the  lesser-developed  countries  and 
would,  at  the  same  time,  deter  self-help  pro- 
grams of  the  hungry  nations  to  develop  (al- 


l>elt  with  our  assistance)   self-sufficiency  In 
agriculture. 

This  means  that  we  must  turn  to  commer- 
cial exports,  and  a  hard  look  at  developments 
does  not  furnish  a  basis  for  optimism,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  soybeans.  Agricul- 
tural exports  for  1967  were  down  nearly  $500 
million  from  1966;  whereas  imports  were 
down  only  $76  million.  Our  favorable  balance 
of  agricultural  exports  over  Imports  fell  un- 
der $2  billion  for  the  first  time  In  four  years. 

A  warning  to  the  soybean  trade.  Last  year 
we  lost  a  40.000  metric  ton  market  to  Iran 
alone  because  of  Iranian  trade  agreements 
with  the  Soviet  Union  covering  sunflower  oil. 
Last  week  Soviet  sunflower  oil  was  quoted  at 
$173  per  metric  ton;  while  U.S.  soybe.in  oil 
was  quoted  at  $210  per  metric  ton  In  New  Or- 
leans. Sunflower  seed  oil  yield  Is  nearly  40': ; 
whereas  soybean  seed  oil  yield  is  around  20 '^  . 

The  Soviet  Union  is  also  shipping  sun- 
flower oil  to  India.  Pakistan.  Morocco  and 
nortliern  Europe,  and  all  Indications  are  that 
It  Intends  to  cut  Into  American  soybean  mar- 
kets. 

In  1965.  several  of  us  on  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  warned  of  "the  most  critical  un- 
certainties" facing  American  agriculture  in 
the  outcome  of  the  GATT  negotiations  for 
the  reduction  of  trade  barriers.  "If  Ameri- 
can farm  exports  are  not  to  suffer  a  sharp 
decline."  we  said,  "it  Is  essential  that  the 
United  States  receive  significant  concessions 
on  agriculture  from  the  EEC."  But  the  end 
of  the  Kennedy  Round  of  negotiations  last 
June  left  us  with  no  guaranteed  aLcess  to 
the  Common  Market  countries  for  our  grains; 
nor  was  there  any  lowering  of  their  import 
duties  on  our  grains— duties  which  are  being 
used  to  help  support  their  domestic  price  of 
$2  80  for  wheat  and  $2.25  for  corn.  They  have 
announced  a  goal  of  self-sufficiency  in  grain 
production;  and  whether  we  think  their  pol- 
icy is  a  wise  one  or  not.  it  could  bring  a  set- 
back In  our  agricultural  exports  to  Western 
Europe.  Out  of  a  total  of  $1.5  bUUon  of  all 
our  agricultural  exports  to  the  Common  Mar- 
ket, trade  barriers  were  lowered  on  only  $200 
million,  some  13%.  At  the  same  time,  out  of 
a  total  of  $3.7  billion  of  all  our  Industrial 
exports  to  the  Common  Market,  we  negoti- 
ated a  lowering  of  trade  barriers  on  Items 
comprising  $2.4  billion,  or  65 '^r,. 

Since  1960.  our  wheat  exports  to  Western 
Europe  have  fallen  off  one  and  a  half  mil- 
lion tons  a  year.  USDA's  forecast  for  1970 
shows  a  decline  In  grain  Imports  for  Western 
Europe,  but  an  Increase  for  Japan.  At  the 
same  time.  If  we  are  to  minimize  our  share 
of  the  decline  and  maximize  our  share  of 
the  Increase,  we  must  be  price  competitive 
with  other  surplus  producing  countries.  Bar- 
gaining power  for  farmers  which  results  In 
prices  deemed  "fair  and  reasonable"  In  our 
economy  could,  at  the  same  time,  result  In 
non-competltlve  prices  for  export.  Unless  this 
bargaining  power  excepted  commodities  for 
export,  or  unless  the  taxpayers  were  willing 
to  subsidize  these  exports,  we  could  lose  our 
large  commodity  export  surplus — If  not  our 
export  trade  altogether.  I  would  not  fore- 
close the  possibility  of  subsidizing  agricul- 
tural exports — especially  If  there  Is  a  recip- 
rocal lowering  of  the  cost  of  farm  programs; 
and  I  said  Just  a  year  ago  in  a  speech  before 
the  Oraln  and  Feed  Dealers  convention  In 
New  York  that  If  Inflation  Isn't  stopped  so 
that  our  commodities  can  remain  competi- 
tive m  world  markets,  we  would  be  forced 
to  subsidize  our  exports. 

The  other  side  of  the  trade  picture — Im- 
ports— Is  an  equally  Important  policy  mat- 
ter. It  Is  obvious,  of  course,  that  foreign 
trade  cannot  be  a  one-way  street.  And  It  Is 
generally  agreed,  I  believe,  that  a  genuinely 
reciprocal  lowering  of  trade  barriers  will 
stimulate  an  Increase  In  foreign  trade  to 
the  benefit  of  all  concerned.  But  adherence 
to  these  principles  must  not  be  permitted 
to  blind  us  to  Inequities  of  foreign  competi- 
tion. There  Is  much  more  to  so-called  "free 


trade"  than  the  reciprocal  lowering  of  tariffs, 
with  which  the  Kennedy  Round  was  con- 
cerned. As  our  Joint  Economic  Committee 
pointed  out  in  Its  recent  report,  entitled  "The 
Future  of  U.S.  Foreign  Trade  Policy": 

"Not  Infrequently  .  .  .  non-tariff  tarrlers 
deny  to  the  Individual  countries  and  the 
world  the  gains  and  efficiencies  of  Iree  trade 
mere  effectively  and  more  Insidiously  than 
the  visible  tariff  obstructions  themselves.  .  .  . 
The  European  Common  Market  practice  of  re- 
bating their  own  Indirect  taxes  on  their 
exports  and  levying  these  same  taxes  on  Im- 
ports .  .  .  constitutes  a  conspicuous  form 
of  discrimination  against  U.S.  exports.  More- 
over, similar  border  adjustments  by  the 
United  States  would  be  an  Ineffective  weajKjn. 
neither  mitigating  nor  offsetting  the  discrim- 
inatory process,  because  the  tax  structure  of 
the  United  States  places  relatively  small 
emphasis  on  Indirect  taxes.  This  Issue  Is  one 
that  the  United  States  will  have  to  re- 
solve. .  .  .  Unfcrtunately,  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch  presently  do  not  have  de- 
pendable statistical  information  on  the  sig- 
nificance and  weights  to  be  assigned  to  vari- 
ous nontarllT  obstructions  which  experts  of 
the  various  countries  have  devised." 

One  way  to  resolve  this  issue  (at  least  until 
the  requisite  statistical  data  are  available 
and  until  reciprocal  lowering  or  elimination 
of  nontarlff  barriers  is  achieved!  Is  to  es- 
tablish a  system  of  reasonable  Import 
quotas — based  on  a  historical  base  period 
percentage  of  our  domestic  market — which 
would  allow  foreign  countries,  and  particu- 
larly these  Imposing  nontarlff  obstructions 
against  our  exports,  to  share  (rather  than 
take  over)  the  market  provided  by  our  In- 
creased domestic  consumption.  If  this  Is  not 
done,  bargaining  power  of  farmers  will  be 
weakened  If  not  destroyed  by  excessive  im- 
ports. And  if  there  Is  any  doubt  about  It, 
those  engaged  In  cotton,  dairy,  and  livestock 
production  will  be  pleased  to  demonstrate 
what  excessive  Imports  in  recent  years  have 
been  doing  to  their  prices. 

If  It  Is  suggested  that  a  national  farmer 
bargaining  law  should  prevent  members  of 
purchaser  groups  from  buying  Imported 
commodities  as  a  means  of  preventing 
cheaper  Imports  from  undercutting  "fair  and 
reasonable"  prices  negotiated  by  farmers' 
bargaining  groups,  I  would  have  to  advise 
that  such  a  measure  would  not  pass  the 
Congress.  It  would,  in  effect,  be  a  throwback 
to  the  old  Bmoot-Hawley  days  when  the  Con- 
gress sought  to  insulate  the  United  States 
behind  a  wall  of  confiscatory  tariffs,  with 
truly  disastrous  results.  And  it  would  be  con- 
trary to  national  policy  reflected  in  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962.  The  best,  and  fairest, 
that  can  be  hoped  for  is  the  nontariff  quota 
approach  guaranteeing  reasonable  access  of 
Imports  to  our  markets — the  same  approach, 
by  the  way,  taken  by  our  own  negotiators 
during  the  Kennedy  Round  in  seeking  a 
guaranteed  access  for  our  grains  to  the  Com- 
mon Market. 

Not  to  be  overlooked  in  all  of  this  are 
treaty  commitments  of  the  United  States. 
These  are  the  law  of  the  land — regardless  of 
what  a  collective  bargaining  agreement  may 
be.  Now  pending  in  the  Senate  for  proposed 
ratification  is  the  International  Grains  Ar- 
rangement negotiated  in  1967.  This  arrange- 
ment consists  of  the  Pood  Aid  Convention 
and  the  Wheat  Trade  Convention.  The 
Wheat  Trade  Convention  establishes  a  mini- 
mum and  maximum  price  range  for  wheat 
moving  In  international  trade,  with  a  40<  per 
bushel  price  spread.  These  prices  are  approxi- 
mately 23<  above  the  price  range  provided 
under  the  old  International  Wheat  Agree- 
ment, and  the  minimiun  level  would  likely  be 
above  world  market  prices  at  the  time  the 
convention  went  Into  effect.  If  the  conven- 
tion is  ratified,  it  can  be  expected  to  encour- 
age Increased  production  on  the  part  of 
some  exporting  countries  not  producing  as 
efficiently  as  the  United  States,  and  it  would 
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toe  necessary  to  adju»t  "tm\t  and  re»«)n»ble" 
prtcea  negotiated  by  farmers'  producing 
group*.  Insofar  as  export  wheat  Is  concerned, 
to  maintain  our  compeUtlve  position,  or  to 
establish  a  program  of  export  subsidies  to 
which  I  have  previously  referred. 

The  "fair  and  reasonable"  prices  for  agri- 
cultural commodities,  which  should  b*  the 
objective  of  bargaining  power  for  farmers, 
naturally  must  take  into  account  the  costs 
of  production.  The  cost-price  squeeze  on 
farmers'  net  Income,  which  has  sUmulated 
concern  over  bargaining  power  for  farmers. 
Is  a  combinaUon  of  low  parity  prices  and 
ever-lncreaalng    coeu    of    production. 

Using  1958  as  a  base  year  with  an  index 
of  100.  prices  paid  by  farmers  In  1967  had 
risen  to  a  weighted  Index  of  117.  whereas 
prices  received  by  farmers  had  risen  to  a 
weighted  Index  of  only  104.  Prom  the  1968 
Index  of  100.  Interest  was  up  to  259.  taxes 
were  up  to  178.  labor  costs  were  up  to  146. 
and  farm  machinery  was  up  to  130.  1967 
farm  production  costs  were  up  $1.2  billion 
over  the  previous  year. 

Prices  of  some  agricultural  commodities  are 
higher  today  than  they  were  several  years 
ago.  but  they  are  lower  in  real  dollar  pur- 
chasing power— after  inflation  Is  taken  out: 
and  they  are  lower  in  relation  to  prices  of 
things  the  farmer  has  to  buy.  which  U  why 
parity  todav  'is  at  the  level  of  the  Great 
Depression  of  the  1930s  It  Is  true  that  net 
farm  income  shows  a  cumulative  Increase  of 
$8  billion  for  the  last  seven  years.  It  Is  also 
true  that  net  farm  debt  shows  a  cumulative 
Increase  of  $20  billion  for  the  same  period. 
It  Is  true  that  net  Income  per  farm  last  year 
was  55  percent  higher  than  In  1960.  It  Is  also 
true  that  net  debt  per  farm  last  year  was 
110  percent  higher  than  In  1960  During  1966 
net  income  per  farm  Increased  nearly  $400 
over  1965.  but  net  debt  per  farm  was  up  over 
$1,200  over  1965  During  1967.  net  farm  in- 
come dropped  almost  $2  billion,  down  $283 
per  farm,  and  net  debt  per  farm  Increased 
another  $1,500.  If  the  record  of  the  past 
seven  years  Is  continued,  the  only  way  farm- 
ers as  a  class  will  be  able  to  pay  off  their 
debt  will  be  to  liquidate. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  this  critical  situa- 
tion Is  the  fiscal  poUcy  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. By  "flscai"  wo  mean  spending  and 
taxes,  and  when  the  flscai  policy  of  those  in 
control  of  your  federal  government  Is  to  run 
the  government  billions  of  dollars  deeper 
Into  debt,  year  after  year,  there  will  be 
Inflation.  The  purchasing  power  of  our  dol- 
lar has  gone  down  from  47e  seven  years  ago 
to  40c  today.  The  only  way  a  lender  can  pro- 
tect himself  against  the  prospect  of  being 
repaid  In  cheaper  dollars  Is  to  charge  more 
Interest  And  when  the  federal  government 
has  to  cover  Its  deflclU  by  borrowing  money 
or  selling  Its  bonds,  this  provides  more  com- 
petition for  money  in  the  private  money 
market.  This  is  why  interest  rates  today  are 
the  highest  since  the  Civil  War. 

The  point  to  be  made  is  that  "fair  and 
reasonable"  prices  established  by  farmers' 
bargaining  power  can  be  undercut  by  fed- 
eral flscai  policy.  A  price  that  is  "fair  and 
reasonable"  for  a  farmer  who  does  not  have 
to  borrow  money  to  operate  might  not  be 
"fair  and  reasonable"  for  the  farmer  who 
has  to  operate  on  borrowed  capital  bearing 
7-8<7o  interest.  Increased  costs  of  produc- 
tion spurred  on  by  Inflation  could  seriously 
impair  a  "fair  and  reasonable"  price  nego- 
tiated before  the  Increases  could  be  foreseen 
or  computed.  Inflation  compounded  by  spec- 
ulation ha*  boosted  up  the  cost  of  farm  land 
to  almost  prohibitive  levels,  but  I  doubt 
that  this  factor  could  be  taken  Into  account 
In  bargaining  for  "fair  and  reasonable" 
prices  for  commodities. 

Somewhat  related  Is  the  amovint  of  money 
appropriated  by  the  federal  government  for 
farm  programs.  To  what  extent  would  fed- 
eral payments  to  fanners  be  taken  Into  ac- 
count  In   setting   a   "fair   and   reasonable" 


price  for  commodltlea;  and  would  there  be  a 
different  price  for  farmers  who  are  In  a  pro- 
gram and  receive  payment*  and  farmers  who 
mn  not  In  a  program  and  do  not  receive 
payments? 

I  am  not.  by  any  means,  attempting  to 
disparage  the  idea  of  bargaining  power  for 
farmers.  What  I  have  attempted  to  do,  in- 
stead. Is  to  make  clear  that  In  devising  a 
mechanism  to  establish  thU  power,  we  must 
not  only  Uke  Into  account  the  flscai  and 
foreign  trade  policies  of  our  federal  govern- 
ment; we  must  demand  that  these  poUclee 
be  made  harmonious  with  the  goal  of  "fair 
and  reasonable"  prices  for  food  and  flbre.  I 
deeply  regret  to  say  that  for  far  too  long 
they  have  not  been  harmonious.  It  will  take 
political  action  to  change  them,  and  an  en- 
lightened public  opmion,  recognizing  that 
the  future  of  our  moat  basic  industry  Is 
threatened,  will  do  It. 


THE  CRISIS  OP  THE  CITIES 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  President 
Johnsons  message  "Crisis  of  the  Cities' 
is  a  landmark  document.  It  details  with 
compassion  and  realism  the  enormous 
problems  our  cities  face.  And  it  proposes 
realistic  solutions.  One  of  the  key  phrases 
of  the  message,  in  my  opinion,  is  the 
Presidents  closing  warning  that  "no  one 
can  doubt  the  costs  of  talk  and  little  ac- 
tion." 

We  have  heard  it  said  consistently 
since  the  urban  summer  riots  of  the  last 
few  years  that  our  cities  were  wracked 
with  problems.  Some  attempts  have  been 
made  to  solve  those  problems — I  am 
thinking  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  which  has  helped  some  6  mil- 
lion people  out  of  poverty.  But  we  have 
far  from  discharged  our  obligations  to 
urban  revitalization.  and  it  is  inexcus- 
ably dilatory  to  act  too  slowly  on  remedial 
efforts.  With  the  problem  so  obvious,  we 
cannot  blame  the  poor  for  loss  of  patience 
if  we  engage  in  talk  and  little  action. 

The  proposals  contained  in  the  Presi- 
dent's message  both  capitalize  on  the 
success  of  existing  programs  and  urge 
new  and  exciting  efforts  to  renew  our 
cities  and  the  lives  of  those  who  live  in 
them.  As  the  President  has  said: 

If  the  promise  of  the  American  city  is  to  be 
recaptured — If  our  cities  are  to  be  saved  from 
the  blight  of  obsolesence  and  despair — we 
must  now  flrmly  set  the  course  that  America 
win  travel. 

Truly,  as  the  President  stressed,  "there 
is  no  time  to  lose."  I  know  the  Senate 
will  act  speedily  to  consider  this  remark- 
able message. 


VIETNAM 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  from 
time  to  time  I  read  or  I  hear  from  one 
source  or  another  that  the  critics  of 
American  policy  in  Vietnam  represent 
many  different  parts  of  the  American 
political  and  social  scene.  I  beheve  this 
to  be  true.  One  of  these  critics,  Hamil- 
ton Pish  of  New  York,  a  former  Con- 
gressman and  former  chairman  of  the 
first  congressional  Committee  To  Inves- 
tigate Communist  Activities  in  1930-31. 
wrote  to  me  recently  about  a  letter  which 
he  sent  to  the  New  York  Times  to  oppose 
the  war. 

Mr.  Pish  currently  serves  as  president 
general  of  the  Order  of  Lafayette,  a  na- 
tional patriotic  organization  which  has 


bestowed  anticommunlsm  awards  on 
such  illustrious  Americans  as  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower.  Douglas  MacArthur,  Her- 
bert Hoover,  Barry  Goldwater,  Francis 
Cardinal  Spellman,  Lucius  Clay,  and 
Curtis  LeMay.  My  friend,  Mr.  Pish,  states 
that  he  believes  our  involvement  In  Viet- 
nam is  'the  wrong  war,  in  the  wrong 
place,  at  the  wrong  time."  I  agree  with 
him  and  I  commend  him  for  his  state- 
ment. I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr. 
President,  to  permit  Mr.  Fish's  letter  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  New  York  mmes.  Feb.   12.   1968] 
Wa>  Opposes 

To  the  EnrroR: 

1  admit  utter  confusion  over  the  position 
of  the  Johnson  Administration  In  South 
Vietnam.  While  President  Johnson  encour- 
ages trade  and  the  creation  of  consulates 
with  the  Conmiunlsts,  he  continues  to  send 
young  Americans  to  defend  Southeast  Asia 
against  Communism. 

It  Is  beginning  to  appear  more  and  more 
that  the  original  understanding  of  the  Ton- 
kin incident  in  1964  was  not  correct.  Sena- 
tor Fulbrlght.  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
Uons  Conunlttee.  who  steered  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  Resolution  through,  now  claims  that 
our  ships  had  been  spying  on  North  Vietnam 
and  had  even  violated  the  territorial  waters 
of  that  country.  The  Information  regarding 
the  Tonkin  incident  was  apparently  not  only 
Incorrect  but  was  manipulated  to  secure  the 
authorization  from  Congress  for  President 
Johnson  to  take  whatever  military  action  ho 
deemed  necessary. 

FOR     NECOTIATTD    PEACE 

The  Republicans  In  Congress  are  right  in 
supporting  our  armed  forces  once  they  are 
engaged  In  battle  and  for  refusal  to  withdraw 
until  a  Just  and  honorable  peace  has  been 
negotiated.  However,  the  RepubUcan  leader- 
ship in  Congress  errs  in  not  making  It  per- 
fectly plain  that  this  was  not  Elsenhower's 
or  Kennedy's  war.  but  Is  and  has  been  John- 
son's war,  and  for  not  pressing  harder  for 
a  negoUated  peace.  President  Kennedy  said, 
"Let  us  never  negotiate  out  of  fear,  but  let 
us  never  fear  to  negotiate." 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  any  of  the  Republi- 
can candidates  mentioned  will  defeat  Presi- 
dent Johnson.  If  the  war  Is  still  going  on,  by 
merely  copying  what  President  Elsenhower 
did  m  the  Korean  war:  promising  to  end  It 
immediately  after  he  became  President. 

As  a  long-time  antl-Communlst  leader,  I 
am  convinced  that  our  Involvement  In  Viet- 
nam was  unnecessary.  Illegal  and  unconsti- 
tutional, and  the  wrong  war.  In  the  wrong 
place,  at  the  wrong  time. 

Soviet  Russia  and  Communist  China,  two 
dominating  forces,  want  to  keep  our  armed 
forces  bogged  down  while  Communism  reaps 
the  harvest  of  hatred  as  a  result  of  their  mas- 
sive propaganda  depleting  our  killing  and 
napalmlng  women  and  children.  But,  even 
more  than  that,  Soviet  Russia  is  quietly  seiz- 
ing economic  and  military  control  and  rap- 
Idly  Increasing  Influence  throughout  the 
Middle  East  and  along  the  coast  of  the  Red 
Sea.  free  from  interference  from  the  United 
States,  trapped  In  Vietnam. 

HAMn.TON  Fish. 
Chairman    of    the    First    Congressional 
Committee  To  Investigate  Communist 
Activities,  1930-31. 
New  Yomc,  February  1, 1968. 
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THE  MEXICAN  AMERICAN— SIGNIF- 
ICANT  STEPS   TOWARD   PROGRESS 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  last 
summer  President  Johnson  appointed  a 


special  Cabinet  committee  which  would 
dedicate  itself  solely  to  the  improvement 
of  opportunity  for  the  Spanish-speaking 
citizen  of  this  country. 

In  October,  in  El  Paso,  the  Mexican 
American  Affairs  Committee  sponsored 
what  must  be  described  as  one  of  the 
most  successful  people-to-people  forums 
in  history.  Thousands  of  Mexican  Amer- 
icans met  and  discussed  their  problems 
face  to  face  with  a  series  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet  officers. 

The  results  of  these  initiatives  are  to- 
day evident  in  President  Johnson's 
statement.  Decisions  have  been  made, 
and  the  actions  have  been  taken  which 
will  be  directly  beneficial  to  the  Mexi- 
can-American community. 

I  need  only  mention  the  Bilingual  Edu- 
cation Act  which  will  help  Spanish- 
speaking  children  obtain  the  full  bene- 
fits of  education.  The  President  signed 
that  excellent  measure,  and  the  Con- 
gress has  allocated  some  millions  of  dol- 
lars for  its  implementation  in  the  next 
few  years. 

The  Johnson  administration  has 
moved  swiftly  forward  in  the  area  of  job 
opportunity — for  the  Mexican  American 
and  for  all  those  who  have  been  left  be- 
hind in  the  march  of  American  pros- 
perity. 

New  Government  specialists  are  being 
trained  with  expei-tise  in  the  Spanish 
language  so  as  to  serve  as  closer  links 
between  Government  and  the  Mexican- 
American  community. 

The  President  has  directed  that  all 
Government  programs  be  analyzed  to 
make  certain  that  Mexican-Americans 
and  other  Spanish-speaking  minorities 
obtain  their  full  rights  as  citizens. 

A  number  of  American  cities  selected 
as  model  cities  contain  large  concentra- 
tions of  Spanish-speaking  residents  who 
will  benefit  from  the  coordinated  model 
cities  approach  to  education,  health, 
crime  prevention,  job  opportunity,  and 
improved  housing. 

The  new  focus  on  opportunity  which 
Lyndon  Johnson  directed  for  the  Span- 
ish-speaking American  less  than  a  year 
ago  has  begun  to  bear  fruit. 

A  new  attitude  exists  in  Government 
toward  the  Mexican-American. 

Private  enterprise  and  government  are 
now  joining  forces  to  help  the  Mexican- 
American  help  himself. 

The  President's  statement  is  another 
indication  of  the  progress  we  have  so 
far  made,  and  of  the  progress  we  must 
necessarily  make.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Programs  for  Spanish-Speaking  Americans 
(Statement  by  the  President  on  actions  taken 

based  on  recommendations  of  the  Cabinet 

Committee   on   Mexican-American  affairs, 

February  23.  1968) 

Last  October,  In  El  Paso,  I  attended  a  con- 
ference of  high  purpose.  There,  with  the 
Vice  President  and  members  of  the  Cabinet, 
I  met  with  1,200  Spanish-speaking  Ameri- 
cans. 

This  was  the  first  time  that  the  Mexican- 
American  community  had  an  opportunity  to 
discuss  matters  of  direct  concern — ranging 
from   education    to    economic    opportunity. 


housing  to  health — with  the  highest  officials 
of  government. 

The  aim  of  the  3-day  conference  was  to 
assure  that  America's  second  largest  minor- 
ity was  receiving  lu  fair  and  Just  share  of 
Federal  programs  In  these  areas. 

Out  of  that  conference,  ideas  and  sugges- 
tions flowed  to  a  Cabinet-level  committee  on 
Mexican-American  Affairs,  which  I  appointed 
last  June. 

Based  on  the  recommendations  of  the 
committee — many  of  which  stemmed  from 
the  El  P>aso  conference — I  liave  taken  the 
following  actions: 

In  education: 

I  have  signed  Into  law  the  first  Federal 
bilingual  education  program.  It  will  help 
Spanish-speaking  children  overcome  the 
barriers  of  language  which  have  prevented 
them  from  receiving  the  fullest  benefits  of 
education. 

I  have  asked  Congress  to  provide  funds  to 
expand  and  improve  adult  and  vocational 
educational  programs  aimed  particularly  at 
those  Americans  who  have  no  high  school 
diplomas.  About  20  percent  of  these  are 
Spanish-speaking. 

I  have  Instructed  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  to: 

Accelerate  the  training  of  specially-trained 
teachers  to  work  with  Mexican-American 
srhool  children  and  migrant  workers. 

Insure  compliance  with  Title  VI  of  the 
1964  Civil  Rights  Act.  This  forbids  discrimi- 
nation in  school-district  boundaries  and  in 
quality  of  education,  wherever  the  schools 
receive  Federal  financial  assistance. 

In  health  and  welfare: 

I  have  requested  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to: 

Simplify  application  and  claim  procedures 
In  Medicare,  Social  Security  and  other  pro- 
grams serving  the  Mexican-American  com- 
munities. 

Gather  and  analyze  data  on  the  health  of 
Spanish-speaking   Americans. 

I  have  asked  the  Congress  to  Increase  Its 
support  of  special  medical  programs  for 
migrant  farm  workers,  most  of  whom  are 
Mexican-Americans  and  Puerto  Rlcans. 

I  have  appointed  a  distinguished  Mexican- 
American  scholar,  Dr.  Julian  Samora,  to  a 
Presidential  Commission  evaluating  the 
Nation's  welfare  system. 

In  housing: 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  has  selected  a  number  of  cities 
to  begin  planning  under  the  Model  Cities 
program.  Among  them  are  San  Antonio, 
Eagle  Pass,  and  Waco,  Texas;  Denver  and 
Trinidad,  Colorado:  Albuquerque,  New 
Mexico:  New  York  City  and  San  Juan,  Puerto 
Rico — all  with  large  Spanish-speaking 
populations. 

I  have  directed  the  Secretary  of  HUD  to 
work  with  Laredo,  Texas  and  Its  sister  city  in 
Mexico,  Neuvo  Laredo,  in  an  international 
cooperative  effort  to  help  develop  a  Model 
Cities  program  that  will  Improve  the  condi- 
tion of  life  In  this  border  area. 

I  have  requested,  In  the  1969  budget.  $1 
billion  for  the  Model  Cities  program  to  re- 
vitalize and  rebuild  entire  slum  neighbor- 
hoods and  barrios.  In  my  special  message  on 
the  cities.  I  a^ked  the  Congress.  Industry  and 
labor  to  begin  a  ten-year  program  to  con- 
struct six  million  new  housing  units  for  low 
and  moderate  Income  f  amlles,  many  of  whom 
are  Spanish-speaking. 

I  have  urged  the  Congress — once  more — to 
pass  a  Fair.  Housing  Law,  Insuring  that  all 
Americans  can  have  the  opportunity  to  live 
In  a  place  of  their  own  choosing. 

In  Federal  employment: 

I  have  Instructed  all  Federal  agencies: 

To  work  together  to  increase  employment 
opportunities  for  Spanish-speaking  Ameri- 
cans. 

To  require  employees  to  know  Spanish 
where  they  serve  large  groups  of  Spanish- 
speaking  people. 


To  re-examine  their  hiring  and  recruiting 
methods  to  assure  that  potentially  good 
workers  are  not  refused  Jobs  because  a  lan- 
guage barrier  works  against  them  in  written 
examinations. 

In  private  employment: 

I  have  asked  Congress  for  funds  to  extend 
a  test  training  program  to  relocate  workers 
from  areas  of  high  unemployment  to  those 
where  work  Is  available. 

I  have  moved  to  assure  that  Federal  man- 
power training  programs  provide  English  lan- 
guage training  for  Spanish-speaking  people 
who  need  it. 

I  have  proposed  the  Job  opportunities  In 
business  sector  (JOBS)  program — a  new  part- 
nership oetween  government  and  private  in- 
dustry— to  train  and  hire  those  who  have 
the  greatest  difficulty  finding  work. 

I  have  directed  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
bring  together  In  one  unified  effort  all  man- 
power programs  for  an  attack  on  hard-core 
rural  unemployment.  As  a  result,  the  con- 
centrated employment  program  is  underway 
in  several  of  the  largest  cities  of  the  South- 
west. I  have  recommended  expansion  of  this 
program  in  the  1969  budget. 

I  have  urged  Congress  again,  as  I  did  last 
year,  to  give  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  the  power  to  order  a  halt 
to    employment    discrimination. 

In  rural  matters: 

I  have  asked  the  Congerss  to  authorize  a 
major  project  to  improve  Forest  Service  graz- 
ing land  in  the  Southwest,  to  serve  the  small 
rancher. 

I  have  instructed  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  expand  the  activities  of  the  County 
Extension  Service  to  meet  more  fully  the 
needs  of  the  small  Mexican-American  farmer. 

I  am  directing  the  Secretaries  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Labor  to  hold  hearings  so  that  they 
can  set  realistic  minimum  wages  for  certain 
farm  workers. 

Last  June,  when  I  established  the  Cabinet 
Committee  on  Mexican-American  Affairs,  I 
said:  "We  today  reaffirm  this  truth:  that 
what  we  do  for  any  minority,  we  do  as  well 
for  any  majority.  After  all,  we  do  tills  for  all 
of  America." 

These  convictions  remain  firm  and  resolute. 

With  tills  report  of  progress  and  action,  we 
have  begun  the  Journey  towards  full  oppor- 
tunity for  the  Mexican-Americans.  Puerto 
Ricans  and  other  Spanish-speaking  people 
of  our  land. 

(Note. — The  statement  was  released  at 
Austin,  Texas.  For  the  report  of  the  Cabinet 
Committee  on  Mexican-American  Affairs,  see 
3  Weekly  Comp.  Pres.  Docs.  Pages  841.  842.) 


DISCONTINUANCE    OF    PASSENGER 
TRAIN      SERVICE      IN      KANSAS 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  20,  the  State  Corporation  Com- 
mission of  the  State  of  Kansas  unani- 
mously approved  a  resolution  in  regard  to 
the  discontinuance  of  passenger  train 
service  in  Kansas. 

The  discontinuance  of  train  service  in 
our  State  causes  great  inconvenience  to 
our  citizens  and  seriously  affects  our  do- 
mestic economy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reso- 
lution be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution,  the   State^  Corporation   Com- 
mission or  THE  State  op  Kansas 

Whereas,  this  Commission  has  been  made 
aware  of  the  alarm  and  concern  of  the  citi- 
zens of  this  state  by  reason  of  the  discon- 
tinuance of  many  passenger  trains  In  re- 
cent months;  and 

Whereas,  pending  applications  before  tho 
Interstate   Commerce   Commission   and   re- 
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c*nt  action*  by  that  body  Indicate  the  po«- 
•IblUty  and  probability  of  a  further  reduc- 
tion In  paaaenger-traln  lervlce;  and 

Whereas,  the  Kansas  Corporation  Commis- 
sion along  with  similar  bodies  of  other  states 
has  participated  In  past  hearings  for  the 
purpose  of  assuring  that  municipalities,  citi- 
zens and  communities  will  not  be  deprived  of 
passenger-train  service  which  Is  essential  to 
the  general  welfare,  health,  safety  and  prog- 
ress of  this  and  other  states,  but  without  a 
desired  degree  of  success:  and 

Whereas,  the  loss  of  revenue  to  the  rail- 
roads of  the  nation  as  a  result  of  newly 
adopted  poet  ofBce  procedures  has  among 
other  factors  resulted  In  the  stoppage  of 
some  passenger  trains  and  has  apparently 
contributed  to  an  unprecedented  endeavor 
to  further  curtail  this  service; 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the  Kan- 
sas Corporation  Commission  Join  Its  sister 
states  In  appealing  to  the  Congress  to  exer- 
cise Its  emergency  powers  and  Immediately 
declare  a  moratorium  on  all  train  discon- 
tinuances and  to  Investigate  and  determine 
the  effect  of  such  discontinuances  on  the 
general  welfare  of  the  people,  the  safety  of 
the  nation,  the  national  defense  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  convenience  and  necessity  of  the 
publlQ  as  well  as  the  preservation  of  the  es- 
tablished policy  of  the  Congress  to  keep  and 
maintain  a  "sound  and  efficient  system  of 
transportation. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  suitably  signed  be  forwarded  to 
the  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate  and  to  each  of 
the  Congressional  Representatives  of  the 
State  of  Kansas. 


TRUTH  IN  LENDING 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  truth- 
in-lending  legislation  has  been  under 
consideration  in  the  Senate  for  several 
years.  Former  Senator  Paul  Douglas  was 
among  the  first  to  perceive  the  need  for 
legislation  to  protect  consumers  from 
certain  deceptive  and  misleading  prac- 
tices of  lending  Institutions,  merchants, 
and  others  who  extend  credit  and  Intro- 
duced a  bill  which  would  have  corrected 
the  more  flagrant  of  them.  With  the  de- 
parture of  Senator  Douglas  from  the 
Senate,  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  ProxmireJ  assumed 
responsibility  for  getting  meaningful 
consumer  protection  legislation  enacted. 
Last  year  he  was  successful.  The  Senate 
agreed  that  such  legislation  is  urgently 
needed  and  unanimously  passed  the 
truth-ln-lending  bill  <S.  5)  on  July  11. 
1967. 

In  the  House.  Representative  Suluvan, 
of  Missouri,  led  the  flght  for  truth-ln- 
lending  legislation  which  was  even 
stronger  and  broader  than  that  which 
had  passed  the  Senate.  She  was  remark- 
ably successful.  Her  bill,  the  Consumer 
Credit  Protection  Act  <H.R.  11601). 
passed  the  House  on  February  1  by  a  vote 
of  382  to  4.  indicating  overwhelming 
agreement  in  the  House  that  such  legis- 
lation is  badly  needed. 

Among  the  more  controversial  provi- 
sions of  the  House-passed  bill  Is  title  n 
which  restricts  the  use  of  garnishment, 
a  legal  procedure  by  which  a  creditor 
may  attach  a  worker's  pay  to  satisfy 
debts  which  he  alleges  are  due  and  ow- 
ing. As  originally  introduced  in  the 
House.  H.R.  11601  would  have  prohibited 
garnishment  entirely,  following  the  pat- 


tern which  already  exists  in  some  States. 
The  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee modified  this  provision,  imposing 
instead  a  restriction  on  creditors'  use  of 
garnishment.  The  committee  bill  permits 
a  creditor  to  garnish  none  of  a  debtor's 
salary  which  amounts  to  $30  a  week,  or 
less,  and  permits  only  10  percent  of 
amounts  in  excess  of  $30  per  week  to  be 
garnished.  In  this  form,  the  bill  passed 
the  House. 

S  5  and  H  R.  11601  are  now  before  a 
House-Senate  conference  committee 
which  will  attempt  to  reconcile  the  dif- 
ferences between  them.  Whether  or  not 
the  Senate  conferees  will  accept  the 
House  provisions  on  garnishment  is  not 
yet  clear  and  probably  will  not  be  known 
for  another  2  weeks  or  so. 

Whether  the  compromise  bill  which 
ultimately  emerges  from  the  conference 
is  closer  in  its  provisions  to  S.  5  or  to  the 
House  bill.  I  shall  vote  for  it.  Either  bill 
will  provide  consumer  protection  which 
I  think  is  badly  needed. 

I  am  convinced,  moreover,  that  it  Is 
both  necessar>'  and  proper  that  some 
restriction  be  placed  upon  the  use  of 
garnishment,  and  I  congratulate  the 
other  body  on  having  Included  such  re- 
strictions In  its  bill.  Most  States  have  al- 
ready recognized  the  cruelty  that  gar- 
nishment visits  almost  exclusively  upon 
poor  people  and  have  imposed  restric- 
tions on  its  use.  Alaska  is  among  those 
States  which  have  done  so.  Under  the 
laws  of  Alaska,  wages  of  up  to  $350  per 
month  may  be  exempt  from  garnish- 
ment, if  needed  for  the  support  of  the 
wage  earner's  family. 

In  my  opinion,  there  Is  no  merit  in  the 
argument  that  imposing  restrictions  on 
wage  garnishments  will  adversely  affect 
the  availability  of  consumer  credit.  In 
those  States  where  garnishment  is  pro- 
hibited, there  is  no  substantial  difference 
in  the  amount  of  consumer  credit  ex- 
tended. Consumers  are  able  to  get  just 
as  much  credit  as  in  other  States,  and  do. 
Certainly  then,  a  law  which  does  not  pro- 
hibit but  merely  restricts  the  amount  of 
wages  subject  to  garnishment  could  not 
be  expected  to  have  any  more  effect  on 
the  consumer  credit  situation. 

What  the  garnishment  provisions 
would  require  is  that  creditors  be  more 
careful  in  the  amount  of  credit  they  ex- 
tend to  low-Income  customers.  There 
now  are  some  merchants  who  do  not 
hesitate  to  sell  costly  items  to  customers 
already  overburdened  with  debt,  when 
the  most  elementary  kind  of  credit  in- 
vestigation would  indicate  that  the  cus- 
tomer will  have  great  difficulty  paying 
for  the  item.  Fully  confident,  however, 
that  if  all  else  fails,  recovery  can  be  had 
through  garnishment,  these  merchants 
are  indifferent  to  the  plight  of  poor  peo- 
ple who  often  are  Incapable  of  deter- 
mining when  they  are  overextending 
themselves  and  assuming  obligations 
which  they  could  not  possibly  meet. 

Under  the  House  bill,  although  gar- 
nishment would  still  be  available  as  a 
remedy.  Its  use  would  be  severely  limited 
and  recovery  would  bf  extended  over  a 
longer  time.  No  longer  could  debtors  be 
reduced  to  penury  as  a  result  of  garnish- 
ment, unable  to  support  themselves  or 
their  families. 


FUNDS  NEEDED  FOR  SUMMER  JOBS 
Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  evidence 
continues  to  accumulate  of  the  nee«l  for 
a  summer  job  program  in  the  slums  and 
ghettos  of  America,  of  the  same  type 
that  we  had  in  1967. 

The  programs  which  we  have  financed 
and  provided  for  have  not  yet  had  the 
opportunity  to  bite  into  the  deep  gen- 
eral problem,  and  we  are  not  able  to  do 
without  the  type  of  program  we  had  last 
summer. 

I  have  already  received  a  number  of 
telegrams  from  mayors  throughout  the 
country  supporting  the  bill  which  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough] 
and  I  have  introduced  calling  for  a  $150- 
mlllion  supplemental  appropriation  for 
this  purpose.  And  just  this  morning  the 
Washington  Post  carries  a  story  illus- 
trating the  summer  jobs  situation  in 
Washington.  D.C..  pointing  to  a  cut  from 
7.000  federally  supported  summer  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  jobs  last  year  to 
only  2.000  this  year.  This  situation  is 
typical  of  the  plight  in  a  number  of 
other  cities  and  it  cries  out  for  action 
by  Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  when  the 
Appropriations  Committee  meets  on 
Wednesday.  February  28.  it  will  accept 
the  bill  which  Senator  Yarborough  and 
I,  together  with  a  bipartisan  group  of  19 
cosponsors.  have  Introduced  to  provide 
supplemental  funds  for  summer  jobs. 

I  hope  that  this  matter  may  have  the 
sympathetic  interest  of  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee  and  of  the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  Post  article  by  Robert  Kaiser  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CiTT  Facss  Lack  of  Stjmmcr  Jobs 
(By  Robert  O.  Kaiser) 
The  District  government  Is  once  again  pre- 
paring for  summer,  though  Congress  has  ap- 
propriated no  money  for  a  summer  program 
and  the  city  has  small  hope  of  as  much  help 
from  the  Federal  Oovernment  as  It  enjoyed  In 
recent  years. 

The  city  has  asked  for  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation of  $2.5  million  to  finance  an  em- 
ployment, recreation  and  education  program 
about  the  size  of  last  year's.  The  Budget  Bu- 
reau has  not  yet  forwarded  this  request  to 
Congress. 

But  Congress  and  the  Johnson  Adminis- 
tration already  have  taken  action  that  will 
.have  a  major  Impact  on  the  city  this  summer. 
Curtailment  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity's budget  and  new  Administration  poli- 
cies have  meant  a  strict  restriction  of  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  here. 

David  FYeeman,  executive  director  of  the 
Metropolitan  Jobs  Council,  said  recently  that 
Washington  would  get  about  2000  Youth 
Corps  Jobs  this  summer — compared  with  7000 
last  year. 

The  Jobs  Council  has  been  meeting  with 
representatives  of  local  governments  and  bus- 
inesses since  Septemljer  to  organize  a  summer 
Job  program.  City  officials  hope  to  bring  the 
results  of  their  efforts  Into  the  overall  sum- 
mer program  that  will  put  the  primary  em- 
phasis oi  jobs.  Mayor  Walter  E.  Washington 
says. 

MINIMUM  or  II. 000  JOBS 

"Nothing  we  can  do  is  going  to  be  enough," 
Freeman  said  of  the  Job  scheme,  "because  the 
Federal  Government  has  cut  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  so  drastically."  He  estl- 
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mated  that  a  minimum  of  11.000  Youth  Corps 
jobs  were  needed  to  meet  the  needs  of  poor 
young  people  In  Washington. 

Mayor  Washington  has  appointed  James  L. 
Jones,  a  former  employe  of  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission,  to  head 
a  new  office  to  plan  and  run  the  summer  pro- 
gram. 

Jones  describes  himself  as  "very  optimistic" 
about  this  summer,  though  he  adds  that  he 
doesn't  know  where  the  money — or  the  jobe — 
will  come  from.  He  said  two  sets  of  plans  will 
have  to  be  made — one  on  the  assumption 
that  Congress  will  provide  $2£  million,  and 
the  other  that  It  wont. 

If  there  Is  no  congressional  appropriation, 
the  city  will  have  to  turn  to  the  OEO.  as  It 
has  for  the  last  two  summers.  OEO  has  ear- 
marked 835  million  for  summer  programs 
throughout  the  Nation. 

BASED    ON    preferences 

Plans  will  be  based  on  the  preferences  of 
20  Neighborhood  Planning  Councils  set  up 
last  year,  Jones  said.  These  Councils,  several 
of  them  existing  only  on  paper  last  summer, 
have  been  asked  to  submit  preliminary  plans 
for  summer  programs  In  their  neighborhoods 
by  March  15.  Jones  wants  to  finish  final  plans 
by  April  15,  and  he  wants  them  to  be  based 
on  the  preferences  of  the  public. 

"This  planning  'for'  and  not  'with"  Is  over — 
even  if  the  Ideas  are  brilliant,"  Jones  said. 

After  Jobs,  Jones  and  Mayor  Washington 
want  to  put  priority  on  recreation  and  edu- 
cation, in  that  order.  They  want  to  make 
more  facilities  avallalde  for  these  programs, 
and  the  Mayor  has  told  the  school  system  and 
the  Recreation  Department  that  he  wants 
them  to  be  more  flexible  this  year.  School 
officials,  especially,  have  been  criticized  In 
the  past  for  falling  to  cooperate  with  the 
city's  summer  program. 

PLAN     WELL     ADVANCED 

"All  these  programs  sboxild  provide  jobs 
for  young  people  who  can  help  run  them," 
Jones  said.  He  also  plans  to  hire  a  small  pro- 
fessional staff  to  help  the  Neighborhood 
Planning  Councils  draw  up  their  plans  and 
execute  their  programs. 

Jones  said  he  had  not  been  able  to  check 
whether  all  20  Planning  Councils  are  still  in 
existence. 

Through  the  Jobs  Council  program  Job 
applications  are  already  available  in  city  high 
schools  and  at  neighborhood  offices  of  the 
United  Planning  Organization.  The  United 
States  Employment  Service  will  act  as  a 
clearing  house  for  these  applications  and  em- 
ployers with  Jobs  available. 

Pride,  Inc.,  will  be  back  In  business  this 
summer.  The  group  has  not  announced  how 
It  will  select  workers  for  the  simamer. 

MORE     COORDINATION 

Jones  promises  more  coordination  of  activi- 
ties this  summer  than  In  the  past.  "There  are 
many  organizations  trying  to  help  youth  In 
the  city,"  he  said.  "Maybe  we  should  have 
one  doctiment  that  can  tell  a  kid  where  to 
go  for  what  activity." 

The  final  components  of  the  program  can- 
not be  decided,  however,  tmtU  the  city  and 
other  agencies  know  how  much  money  will 
b«  available  and  from  what  sources.  To  avoid 
a  duplication  of  past  years'  last-mlnute  al- 
location of  resources,  officials  acknowledge. 
Congress  will  have  to  act  with  unusual  speed 
on  the  city's  $2.5  million  request. 

Plans  for  placing  dty  youngsters  In  sum- 
mer Jobs  are  well  advanced,  though  there  Is 
no  Indication  yet  of  how  many  Jobs  will  be 
available.  The  Federal  and  District  govern- 
ments plan  to  employ  about  7500  young  per- 
sons, as  they  did  last  year. 

Private  employers  in  the  city  gave  fewer 
than  200  Jobs  to  Inner-clty  youngsters  last 
year,  though  hundreds  more  middle-class 
teen-agers  were  employed  privately.  This 
year,  the  Board  of  Trade  and  others  are 
anxlotis  to  Improve  that  record. 


THE  COLD  WAR  AND  THE  MYTH  OF 
THE  DETENTE 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  on  January 
22. 1  made  a  speech  before  the  Connecti- 
cut Probus  Clubs  in  New  Haven,  con- 
cerning the  cold  war  and  the  so-called 
detente  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
this  country. 

I  am  convinced  that  no  detente,  in 
fact,  exists  and  that  this  attitude  by  some 
national  leaders  could  take  this  country 
down  a  road  of  no  return. 

Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  remarks  before  the  Connecti- 
cut Probus  Clubs  be  inserted  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Cold  War  and  the  Myth  of  the  Detente 
(Speech  by  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd,  before 
Probus   Clubs,   Oak   Lane   Country    Club, 
New   Haven.   Conn.,   January   22,    1968) 
I   always  have  misgivings  when   asked   to 
speak  when  the  sponsors  seek  my  frank  esti- 
mate of  the  state  of  the  world. 

After  all,  no  one  likes  to  leave  a  dinner 
downcast  and  worried. 

I  wish  1  could  paint  a  rosier  picture  than 
I  shall  have  to  do  tonight. 

I  wish  I  could  tell  you  that  all  the  Indi- 
cators point  to  a  better,  more  peaceful,  less 
troubled  world 

I  wish  I  could  confirm  that  the  so-called 
detente,  about  which  we  have  heard  so  much, 
actually  exists,  and  that  the  residual  differ- 
ences with  the  Soviet  Union  are  being  pro- 
gressively reduced  by  a  growing  community 
of  interests. 

Unfortunately,  I  can  give  you  no  such 
rosy  estimate  of  the  state  of  world  affairs. 

Wherever  one  looks,  whether  to  Southeast 
Asia,  or  the  Mideast,  or  Africa,  or  Latin 
America,  all  evidence  indicates  that  the 
Cold  War  Is  Itenslfylng;  that  the  coming 
p>erlod  will  confront  our  nation  and  the 
other  free  nations  with  the  crudest  test  of 
perseverence  and  courage  and  of  the  will 
to  survive. 

I  know  that  there  are  many  people  who  do 
believe  in  the  existence  of  the  detente,  and 
that  the  theory  has  even  received  some  sup- 
port from  official  sources. 

But  I  find  It  difficult  to  understand  how 
anyone  who  examines  the  history  of  the 
past  decade,  especially  the  history  of  the  past 
five  years,  could  read  this  meaning  Into  the 
course  of  events. 

It  makes  no  sense  to  talk  about  a  detente 
In  a  decade  that  has  witnessed  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Hungarian  revolution,  the  rape 
of  'nbet,  the  Communist  seizure  of  Cuba,  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis,  the  Soviet  vlolaUon  of 
the  moratorium  on  nuclear  testing,  the 
establishment  of  puppet  Communist  dic- 
tatorships in  the  Brazzaville  Congo  and  In 
Zanzibar,  and  two  Communist  attempts  to 
seize  power  In  the  Congo. 

Nor  does  It  make  sense  to  talk  about  a 
detente  in  a  period  that  has  witnessed  two 
Communist  attacks  of  India,  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam, growing  Communist  Insurgencies  in 
Thailand  and  Laos,  the  launching  of  half  a 
dozen  guerrilla  movements  In  the  countries 
of  the  Americas,  the  attempted  Communist 
take-over  In  the  Dominican  Republic,  and 
the  recent  ^ar  In  the  Middle  East. 

In  1964  I  called  the  attention  of  my  Senate 
colleagues  to  an  article  In  which  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  Foreign  Editor  Seymour 
Frelden  warned  that  the  Soviet  Union  had 
given  Nasser  and  other  Arab  leaders  the 
green  light  for  the  destruction  of  Israel. 

It  should,  therefore,  have  been  no  surprise 
when,  last  Spring,  Nasser  and  other  Arab  ex- 
tremists publicly  committed  themselves  to 
Israel's  military  destruction. 


In  the  brief  war  that  followedi,  the  Israeli 
army  and  air  force  utterly  demolished  the 
military  forces  that  surrounded  Israel,  about 
to  Invade  It. 

When  the  war  was  over  the  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  military  equip- 
ment which  the  Soviet  Union  had  lavished  on 
Nasser  and  his  colleagues  lay  strewn  and 
broken  In  the  Slnal  and  on  the  Golom 
heights. 

In  the  six  months  that  have  elapsed,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  replaced  all  the  equipment 
lost  by  the  Arabs  with  more  modern  equip- 
ment. To  be  sure  that  this  equipment  will 
be  used  effectively.  It  has  been  accompanied 
by  tens  of  thousands  of  Soviet  military  ad- 
visers wno,  according  to  some  reports,  hold 
virtual  powers  of  command  over  its  use. 

This  build-up  has  been  reinforced  in  the 
Mediterranean  by  a  mass  of  Soviet  naval 
power  which  already  constitutes  a  serious 
challenge  to  our  own  Sixth  Fleet.  And  In- 
telligence reports  Indicate  that  this  Soviet 
fleet  will  soon  be  augmented  to  include 
marine  units,  landing  craft,  and  helicopter 
carriers. 

In  the  face  of  this  buUd-up  common  sense 
demands  that  our  Government  and  the 
other  NATO  governments  take  Immediate 
measures  to  re-establish  the  military  balance 
by  providing  Israel  with  the  weapons  which 
it  must  have  for  Its  own  defense. 

A  condition  of  military  Imbalance  Is  a 
direct  Invitation  to  war. 

If  the  Arab  extremists,  with  their  new 
Soviet  military  equljMnent  and  their  hordes 
of  Soviet  advisers,  believe  that  they  have  the 
strength  to  overwhelm  Israel,  they  will  be 
sorely  tempted  to  do  so. 

Most  Americans  are  agreed,  I  believe,  on  the 
need  to  stand  up  against  the  danger  of 
Soviet  expansion  In  the  Middle  East  and  to 
support  Israel  against  Arab  extremists.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  our  people  are  divided 
In  their  support  of  our  Vietnam  commit- 
ments. Many  of  those  who  understand  the 
importance  of  holding  the  line  in  the  Middle 
East  apparently  do  not  understand  the  Im- 
portance of  holding  the  line  In  the  Far  East. 
They  fall  to  realize  that  these  two  conflicts 
are  part  of  a  larger  global  conflict  between 
the  forces  of  freedom  and  the  forces  of 
Communist  slavery. 

The  Communists,  however,  understand  this 
only  too  well.  That  Is  why.  In  the  Mideast 
crisis,  the  propaganda  radios  of  North  Viet- 
nam and  the  Viet  Cong  gave  unstinting  sup- 
port to  the  Arab  extremists  against  Israel. 
Naturally,  they  likened  that  crisis  to  the  war 
In  Vietnam. 

For  example,  on  May  31.  at  the  point  where 
the  Arab  armies  were  preparing  to  Invade 
Israel,  North  Vietnam's  premier  sent  the 
United  Arab  Republic's  premier  a  message  of 
full  support  for  what  North  Vietnam's  pre- 
mier called,  "the  Arab  peoples  Just  struggle." 
I  quote  but  one  paragraph  from  that  mes- 
sage: 

"The  government  of  the  Democratic  Re- 
public of  Vietnam  strongly  condemns  the 
aggressive  schemes  and  acts  of  the  U.S.  Im- 
perialists and  the  Israeli  reactionaries  against 
your  country,  fully  approves  and  supports  the 
Just  struggle  waged  by  the  government  and 
peoples  of  the  UAR  and  other  Arab  coun- 
tries and  the  Palestinian  people  against  U.S- 
led  Imperialism  and  the  Israeli  reactionaries 
to  liberate  Palestine,  safeguard  their  terrl- 
to;.-lal  Integrity,  and  contribute  to  the  de- 
fense of  peace  In  the  Middle  East  and  In  the 
world." 

In  a  parallel  message  to  Nasser,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Liberation  Front,  the 
Viet  Cong's  political  arm,  said: 

"The  South  Vietnamese  people  are  closely 
united  with  the  Arab  countries  in  the  com- 
mon struggle  against  U.S.  imperialism  and 
Its  stooges." 

This  message  ended  vrtth  this  announce- 
ment: "The  just  struggle  of  the  peoples  of 
the  UAK,  Syria,  and  ether  Arab  countries  for 
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national  indepttndence  and  p««ce  will  surely 
b«  crowned  with  victory." 

It  makes  no  sense,  therefore,  to  argue  that 
we  must  support  Israel  and  hold  the  line 
agalnat  Communist  expansion  In  the  Mid- 
east, and  to  argue  on  the  other  hand  that  we 
must  abandon  South  Vietnam  and  forget 
about  holding  the  line  In  Southeest  Asia 

I  Uke  It  for  granted  that  every  Intelligent 
person  realizes  that  America  could  not  long 
survive  as  a  free  nation  In  a  world  completely 
or  near-completely  Communist. 

I  take  It  for  granted  that  every  patriotic 
American,  no  matter  what  position  he  has 
taken  on  Vietnam,  would  agree  on  the  es- 
sential point  that,  somehow,  we  must  draw 
the  line  against  further  Communist  expan- 
sion— In  Asia.  In  Africa.  In  the  Mideast,  and 
In  Latin  America. 

The  coet  of  holding  the  line  runs  high.  It 
may  run  even  higher  In  the  decade  ahead. 

But  it  Is  not  my  belief  that  the  Cold  War 
will  continue  Indeflnltely. 

Our  success  In  holding  the  line  can  have 
the  effect  of  further  turning  Red  China  and 
the  Soviet  Union  upon  themselves 

It  can  encourage  the  unrest  and  disor- 
ganization that  Is  rampant  In  Red  China.  It 
can  encourage  the  passionate  intellectual 
ferment  which  Is  sweeping  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  satellite  countries  of  Central  Europe. 

TUe  scal».of  this  ferment  holds  out  the 
prospect  that  the  Communist  dictatorships 
may  crumble  before  man's  Irreslstable  urge 
for  freedom.  Ultimately,  this  ferment  must 
result  In  the  opening  up  of  Communist  socie- 
ty and  In  the  creation  of  governments  more 
resjxjnslve  to  popular  will  and  restraint. 

When  that  day  comes,  the  Cold  War  will 
end  Moscow  and.  let  us  hope,  even  Pelplng 
will.  In  their  own  self-interest,  accept  the  wis- 
dom of  cooperating  with  the  United  States  in 
maintaining  the  peace  of  the  world. 

This  Is  more  than  my  fervent  hope.  It  Is 
my  earnest  expectation.  I  believe  that  It 
should  be  a  prime  objective  of  our  foreign 
policy  to  support  and  encourage  the  popular 
will  for  freedom  among  all  those  people* 
who  today  live  under  the  continuing  threat 
to  peace  that  Is  cooununism. 


•NEED  FOR  REAPPRAISAL  OF  US. 
INTERNATIONAL  ECONOMIC  POL- 
ICIES'—ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR 
LONG  OF  LOUISIANA 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  on 
December  7  last,  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority whip  and  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  [Mr.  Long  of  Loui- 
siana!, delivered  an  Impressive  speech 
to  the  Synthetic  Organic  Chemical 
Manufacturers  Association  in  New  York 
City  entitled  "The  Need  for  a  Reap- 
praisal of  U.S.  International  Economic 
Policies." 

In  his  address,  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana, with  characteristic  outspokenness, 
underscored  the  need  for  new  directions 
in  our  commercial  trade  policies.  The  re- 
curring theme  of  his  address,  that  past 
and  present  trade  policies  simply  have 
failed  because  they  omitted  commercial 
realities  and  were  too  intertwined  with 
foreign  policy  considerations  is  sup- 
ported by  the  fact  that  we  continually 
are  threatened  by  an  Increasing  balance- 
of-payments  deficit,  by  the  multiplica- 
tion of  nontariff  trade  barriers  in  Europe 
and  in  other  countries,  by  the  fact  that 
a  once  healthy  trade  surplus  is  becoming 
a  trade  deficit,  and  by  the  lack  of  reci- 
procity for  the  United  States  in  virtually 
all  sectors  of  the  recently  concluded  Ken- 
nedy round.  It  is  hard  to  argue  with  Sen- 
ator Long's  conclusion  that  the  United 


States  needs  to  Uke  a  more  hardheaded 
approach  to  international  trade  nego- 
tiations, and  he  is  to  be  commended  for 
his  forthrightness  in  uklng  to  task  the 
past  workings  of  our  trade  policies.  I 
recommend  a  reading  of  the  speech  by 
all  Members  of  Congress:  therefore.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
The  Need  for  a  Reappraisal  or  U.S.  Inter- 

NATioNAi.   Economic    Policies 
(Text  of  a  speech  by  Senator  Russell  B.  Long. 
chairman    of    the    Senate    Finance    Com- 
mittee, delivered  at  the  46th  annual  dinner 
of  the  Synthetic  Organic  Chemical  Manu- 
facturers Association  at   the  Hotel  Roose- 
velt.   New   York   City.    December   7,    1967) 
Today  marks  the  26th  anniversary  of  that 
fateful   event,   the  attack  on   Pearl   Harbor, 
which  brought  the  United  States  of  America, 
for  the  second  time  in  this  century.  Into  the 
front  lines  of  a  war  to  preserve  our  freedoms, 
and  the  freedoms  of  all  men  enslaved  and 
threatened      by      ruthless     and      aggressive 
tyrannies. 

Once  again,  the  United  States  finds  Itself 
In  the  front  lines  of  a  bloody  and  costly  war 
In  Asia,  defending  the  rights  of  an  oppressed 
people  to  choose  their  own  destiny  and  to 
insure  that  basic  right  for  millions  of  other 
people  In  nations  which  are  too  weak  to 
fend  for  themselves. 

This  is  a  responsibility,  a  burden,  which  we 
have  not  chosen  for  ourselves,  but  which  has 
been  thrust  upon  us  by  our  leadership  posi- 
tion In  the  world.  It  Is  a  heavy  burden  in- 
deed, and  It  carries  with  it  repercussions 
on  our  own  economy  and  on  the  position  of 
the  dollar  in  international  affairs. 

THE     U.S.     CRANDET7R rrS    GENEROSITY 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  history 
of  the  United  States  In  world  affairs  during 
this  twentieth  century.  After  having  defend- 
ed our  European  allies  against  aggression  in 
World  War  I,  a  "war  to  end  all  wars",  we 
were  in  the  thick  of  It  again,  only  20-yeara 
later.  In  World  War  11.  We  sought  no  terri- 
tory, no  financial  gain,  but  only  to  defend 
our  God-given  rights,  and  those  of  others, 
to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

Moreover,  we  took  over  many  of  the  eco- 
nomic, military  and  political  responsibilities 
of  our  allies.  Prom  Great  Britain  we  assumed 
the  responsibility  of  assuring  the  freedom 
of  Greece  and  Turkey  under  the  Truman 
Doctrine,  and  of  Jordan,  Iran,  Pakistan  and 
India.  We  Inherited  the  economic  and  politi- 
cal liabilities  of  the  Netherlands  In  In- 
donesia, of  Belgium  in  the  Congo,  and  of 
France  In  Indo-Chlna,  Including  Vietnam. 
After  freeing  Korea  and  Taiwan  from  Japan, 
we  assumed  the  responsibility  for  their  de- 
fense against  North  Korea  and  Communist 
China. 

The  United  States  also  assumed  responsi- 
bility for  aiding  in  the  economic  development 
of  scores  of  newly  formed  nations  In  Africa 
and  Asia,  and  picked  up  the  tab  for  over  80 
nations  which  share  this  globe  with  us. 

Let  It  be  remembered  that  the  original 
Marshall  Plan  was  offered  to  the  Communist 
powers  of  Eastern  Europe  as  well  as  those 
nations  of  Western  Europe.  Also  under 
UNRRA — United  Nations  Relief  tc  Rehabilita- 
tion Administration — headed  at  one  time  by 
the  late  Herbert  Lehman,  we  had  China 
loaded  aboard  along  with  the  other  nations 
of  Asia.  Conceivably,  had  the  Communist 
powers  been  as  interested  In  sharing  our 
gratuities  as  the  so-called  free  world  coun- 
tries, we  could  easily  by  now  have  the  entire 
world  of  3  billion  people  riding  on  our  foreign 
aid  and  trade  bandwagon. 

The  fact  Is  that.  If  someone  had  the  fore- 
sight to  believe  that  some  of  the  aid  pro- 


grams might  have  actually  succeeded,  and 
that  foreign  beneficiaries  could  pay  us  back, 
or  at  least  help  us  carr>'  some  of  the  burden 
of  helping  those  less  fortunate  than  them- 
selves, we  might  not  be  In  as  much  of  a  fix 
In  our  balance  of  payments  and  gold  situa- 
tion as  we  are  in  today.  But  that  never  oc- 
curred to  anyone.  Therefore,  the  money  under 
the  Marshall  Plan,  and  most  of  the  rest  of  It 
was  simply  given  away,  rather  than  loaned 
or  invested  on  generous  terms.  The  countries 
receiving  most  of  the  gifts  now  hold  enough 
dollars  to  empty  Fort  Knox. 

The  world-wide  responsibilities  this  coun- 
try has  assumed  have  cost  us  billions  of  dol- 
lars. Foreign  economic  and  military  aid  ex- 
penditures between  1947  and  1967  amount  to 
$107  billion,  and  offshore  military  expendi- 
tures cost  another  850  billion,  for  a  colossal 
total  of  8157  billion.  This  does  not  Include 
the  direct  budgetary  costs  of  the  Korean  and 
Vietnamese  wars,  nor  our  annual  defense 
budget  expenditures.  With  this  largesse  It 
Is  no  wonder  that  we  have  a  few  financial 
problems. 

For  the  most  part,  these  programs  have 
been  successful  In  checking  aggression  and 
in  helping  others  to  help  themselves  In  the 
enormous  Job  of  developing  a  nation.  How- 
ever, there  comes  a  time  when  one  must  take 
stock  and  examine  whether  his  financial  con- 
dition will  permit  fulfillment  of  all  his  de- 
sires at  the  same  time. 

The  dollar  is  the  strongest  currency  In  the 
world  and  will  remain  that  way.  In  spite  of 
General  de  Gaulle's  attacks.  But.  as  the 
British  devaluation  and  countless  historical 
examples  show,  a  nation  cannot  continue  to 
preserve  the  Integrity  of  Its  currency  while 
running  persistently  large  deficits  In  Its  In- 
ternational accounts.  Our  balance  of  pay- 
ments problems  must  be  solved  and  com- 
mercial pwUcy  has  a  role  to  play  In  Its  solu- 
tion. 

U.S.  TKADE  POLICT 

Let  us  take  a  look,  for  a  moment,  at  the 
history  of  our  commercial  policy. 

After  having  existed  for  over  140  years  on 
a  conditional  most-favored-natlon  principle, 
our  trade  policy  was  changed  In  1923  during 
the  term  of  President  Harding  to  an  uncondi- 
tional most-favored-natlon  policy.  In  1930, 
after  It  had  become  clear  that  we  were  In  the 
most  serious  depression  this  nation  had  ever 
known,  the  United  States  Congress  passed 
the  Smoot-Hawley  Tariff  Act.  In  that  period 
of  financial  crisis  and  severe  unemployment, 
our  objective  was  simple — we  wanted  to  save 
our  markets  bO  that  American  Jobs  could 
satisfy  the  needs  of  American  consumer. 

By  1934.  the  depression  had  deepened,  and 
unemployment  had  become  an  American 
nightmare.  We  tried  new  remedies  to  create 
Jobs  and  stimulate  demand  .'or  our  products. 
We  passed  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act  recommended  by  Secretary  of  State  Cor- 
dell  Hull,  hoping  that  lower  tariffs  abroad 
might  lead  to  expansion  of  United  States  ex- 
'  ports  and  put  Americans  back  to  work.  It  was 
also  going  to  end  all  wars  and  assure  eternal 
peace. 

But  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act 
did  not  eliminate  the  depression.  In  fact, 
there  was  a  further  economic  decline  after 
1937.  and  It  was  only  the  burst  of  economic 
activity  accompanying  World  War  IT  which 
brought  us  out  of  that  deep  depression.  We 
know  also  that  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act.  however  wide  It  might  have  been 
as  a  ma'ter  of  good  trade  policy,  did  not 
Insure  world  peace.  The  foundations  of  peace 
are  much  deeper  than  the  commercial 
policies  of  a  nation.  They  have  to  do  with  the 
ambitions  of  men  and  nations  to  extend 
their  power  and  Influence  at  the  expense  of 
someone  else,  and  the  determination  of  the 
adversary  to  resist. 

TRADE    AND    AID 

Since  World  War  11.  the  commercial  policy 
of  the  United  States  has  been  so  merged 
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with  our  foreign  aid  objectives  that  the  two 
have  become  virtually  Ind'stlngulshable.  In 
1947,  we  took  part  in  the  creation  of  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  at  a 
time  when  the  world  was  concerned  about  a 
shortage  of  dollars.  In  that  agreement  we  per- 
mit other  countries  to  use  export  subsidies 
and  border  taxes,  and  we  agreed  that  they 
did  not  have  to  obser\'e  uncond-tlonal  most- 
favored  nation  principles  when  entering  Into 
regional  trade  blocs,  like  the  European  Com- 
mon Market. 

We  gave  tax  advantages  abroad.  Our  em- 
bassies and  consulates  decUnec:  to  fight  to 
help  America  compete  for  business  on  the 
theory  that  they  were  under  a  duty  to  take 
the  International  view  that  foreigners  needed 
the  money  more  than  we.  We  encouraged  the 
movement  of  American  capital  abroad  and  we 
shipped  overseas  steel  mills,  cement  mills, 
textile  plants  and  other  manufacturing 
plants  galore.  Most  by  Investment,  but  much 
of  It  as  gifts. 

We  supported  International  commodity 
agreements — such  as  the  Coffee  Agreement — 
which  have  the  effect  of  raising  the  price  of 
Imports  and  guaranteeing  foreign  producers 
a  greater  share  of  the  market. 

Our  conunerclal  policies  are  still  being  de- 
termined by  theee  same  non-commercial  ob- 
jectives even  though  the  "dollar  gap"  has  long 
since  disappeared  and  been  replaced  by 
chronic,  continuing  deficits  In  tJie  United 
States  balance  of  payments  to  the  point  that 
the  major  trading  nations  are  more  and  more 
demanding  that  we  pay  up  in  gold  rather 
than  dollars,  and  dictating  much  of  our 
policy  on  interest  rates. 

UNCTAD 

Now  let  us  talk  for  a  moment  about  the 
UNCTAD — the  abbreviation  for  United  Na- 
tions Conference  on  Trade  and  Development. 
The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  United 
Nations  members  are  small,  poor  countries 
composed  of  undernourished  and  uneducated 
people. 

These  numerous  small  nations  sponsor  all 
sorts  of  resolutions  to  improve  their  lot  some- 
times at  the  expense  of  the  wealthy  nations 
like  the  United  States.  Most  advanced  coun- 
tries simply  Ignore  the  UNCTAD  resolutions, 
since  .such  resolutions  could  not  be  enforced 
without  a  resolution  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil— which  surely  would  be  vetoed  if  It  ever 
got  that  far.  But  the  United  States,  the  na- 
tion which  carried  the  ball  for  having  a  veto 
In  the  Security  Council,  has  not  only  decided 
that  it  must  not  use  Its  veto,  but  It  proposed 
to  abide  by  some  of  the  resolutions  of 
UNCTAD,  although  other  develojyed  nations 
do  not. 

After  taking  a  stand  against  tariff  prefer- 
ences for  manufactured  products  of  less  de- 
veloped countries  dtu-lng  the  recent  UNCTAD 
conference  meeting  in  Geneva  in  1964, 1  read 
that  we  have  now  reversed  our  policy,  and 
propose  to  favor  such  preferences.  In  the 
Kennedy  Round  of  trade  negotiations,  we 
promoted  a  food-aid  package  as  part  of  the 
so-called  grains  arrangement.  As  laudable  as 
these  objectives  are,  they  should  not  domi- 
nate oiu-  commercial  policies. 

This  confusion  of  foreign  aid  objectives 
with  commercial  realities  Is  one  of  the  serious 
pitfalls  In  our  commercial  policies.  Our  trade 
partners  are  much  more  hard-headed  about 
their  commercial  policies. 

COMMERCIAL    TRADE    SURPLUS    HAS    VANISHED 

Now  here  comes  the  biggest  present-day 
canard  of  them  all.  We  are  told  that  we  have 
a  favorable  balance  of  84-bllllon  In  exports 
over  Imports,  and  that,  therefore,  we  must 
continue  the  policies  which  put  us  in  this 
position.  But  the  so-called  $4-bllllon  surplus 
Includes  foreign  aid  shipments  of  about  $3.6 
billion  on  which  we  don't  earn  a  penny  of 
foreign  exchange.  Moreover  It  does  not  take 
into  account  the  cost  of  shipping.  90  percent 
of  which  Is  In  foreign  ships,  or  the  cost  of 


Insuring  the  cargo  In  those  foreign  bottoms. 
When  all  this  Is  considered,  the  84-bllIlon 
surplus  becomes  a  $l-blllion  deficit. 

Most  experts  agree  that  the  CIF  base  Is  the 
better  way  to  determine  whether  we  actually 
have  a  trade  surplus  or  a  deficit.  Therefore, 
the  argument  to  continue  something  that 
helps  us  to  pay,  reverses  Itself  on  the  merits 
when  we  find  that  we  have  a  deficit  Instead. 

Tbe  much  acclaimed  trade  surplus  has  dis- 
appeared. Even  more  worrisome  Is  the  realiza- 
tion that  we  can  expect  that  the  size  and 
growth  of  the  relatively  free  United  States 
market  will  lead  to  rapidly  increasing  im- 
ports. But  because  of  the  generally  depressed 
levels  of  economic  activity  abroad  and  rising 
non-tariff  barriers,  our  exports  are  likely  to 
grow  at  a  much  less  rapid  rate.  This  Indeed 
has  been  the  experience  over  the  past  7  or  8 
years,  and  it  highlights  the  importance  of 
a  fresh  new  look  at  our  trade  policies  and 
how  we  can  best  modify  them  to  meet  the 
new  problems  and  issues  we  face  today. 

CONGRESSIONAL    ROLE    IN    TRADE    POLICY 
FXJRMULATION 

We  have  all  heard  a  hue  and  cry  raised  by 
many  governments,  including  qui  own  Ex- 
ecutive Branch,  over  the  import  quota  legis- 
lation that  has  been  introduced  In  the  Con- 
gress. It  is  unfortunate  that  many  of  the  real 
issues  have  been  obscured  by  emotional  out- 
bursts, which  have  oversimplified  the  issues 
under  the  "free  trade"  and  "protectionist" 
slogans.  It  Is  also  puzzling  why  our  Govern- 
ment spokesmen  have  raised  thunderous 
voices,  almost  Inviting  other  countries  to 
retaliate  against  anything  which  we  in  the 
Congress  might  do,  while  we  say  little  about 
the  rampant  protectionism  that  is  actually 
taking  place  after  the  Kennedy  Round  In 
many  foreign  countries. 

The  Congress  has  an  important  role  to  play 
in  formulating  commercial  policy.  Constitu- 
tionally and  historically  the  regulation  of 
United  States  foreign  trade  has  resided  in  the 
United  States  Congress.  Since  1934.  the  Con- 
gress has  authorized  the  President  to  enter 
Into  reciprocal  trade  agreements  with  other 
countries  in  specific  acts  of  legislation.  The 
President's  negotiating  authority  Is,  and  has 
been,  limited  by  such  enabling  legislation. 
Congressional  Intent  has  been  both  written 
Into  the  legislation  and  stated  in  resolutions 
passed  by  the  Legislative  branches. 

In  the  case  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
of  1962,  the  Congress  clearly  Intended  that 
the  President  use  the  authority  to  withdraw 
concessions  wherever  a  foreign  country 
"maintains  non-tariff  trade  restrictions,  in- 
cluding variable  import  fees,  which  substan- 
tially burden  United  States  commerce  .  .  .'" 
This  language  was  embodied  In  Section  252 
of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962.  There 
is  a  reasonable  doubt  as  to  whether  this  man- 
date was  carried  out  by  our  negotiators  at 
the  Keimedy  Round. 

Furthermore,  on  June  29,  1966,  the  Senate 
passed  S.  Con.  Res.  100  expressing  its  intent 
that  "no  agreement  or  other  arrangement 
which  would  necessitate  the  modification  of 
any  duty  or  other  import  restriction  appli- 
cable under  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
should  be  entered  into  except  In  accordance 
with  legislative  authority  delegated  by  the 
Congress  prior  to  the  entering  Into  of  such 
agreement  or  arrangement."  Now  we  find, 
however,  that  the  United  States  trade  nego- 
tiators, contrary  to  the  expressed  will  of  the 
Senate,  have  exceeded  the  authority  granted 
by  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  and  entered  into 
an  ad  referendum  agreement  on  the  Ameri- 
can Selling  Price  system  of  valuation  and, 
also,  they  have  accepted  an  international 
antl-dumplng  code  which  some  people  ques- 
tion as  not  being  completely  In  accord  with 
the  United  States  Antldimiplng  Act  of  1921. 

Little  noticed  about  Kennedy  Round  nego- 
tiators was  the  fact  that  Common  Market 
countries  raised  many  of  their  external  tariffs 
immediately  before  the  negotiations,  putting 


themselves  In  position  to  make  concessions 
and  yet  wrlnd  up  Just  about  where  they  were 
to  begin  with. 

WHERE    IS    THE    RECIPROCrTY? 

Now  let  us  take  a  look  of  how  reciprocal 
the  latest  negotiations  for  expanded  world 
trade — the  Kennedy  Round — may  turn  out 
to  be.  The  United  States  reduced  its  tariffs 
by  30  to  50  per  cent  on  approximately  68 
billion  v.'orth  of  Imports.  It  Is  said  that  other 
nations  offered  us  reciprocal  tariff  cuts.  Even 
assuming  that  reciprocity  in  tariff  cuts  was 
indeed  achieved,  the  question  of  reciprocity 
In  overall  trade  relations  is  still  not  resolved. 

We  know  that  other  countries,  particularly 
those  of  Continental  Western  Europe,  have 
many  other  more  Insidious  devices  to  control 
trade.  These  are  generally  classified  under 
the  title:  non-tariff  barriers.  They  include 
such  things  as  border  taxes,  discriminatory 
procurement  policies,  variable  levies,  export 
subsidies,  equalization  fees,  government  fi- 
nanced monopolies,  buying  and  selling 
cartels,  and  a  host  of  administrative  controls 
and  practices  which  are  not  written  into 
law,  but  which  nevertheless  retard  United 
States  trade.  The  Kennedy  Round  hardly 
touched  these  discriminatory,  non-tariff 
devices. 

In  fact,  for  all  practical  purposes  you 
might  .IS  well  say  that  In  these  vital  areas  we 
gained  nothing  at  all.  Now  keep  In  mind  that 
our  negotiators  were  acting  under  a  law 
which  I  quoted  a  minute  ago,  clearly  direct- 
ing their  boss  to  terminate  concessions 
wherever  foreigners  did  exactly  what  they 
have  been  doing. 

It  is  not  that  the  Executive  branch  does 
not  recognize  the  existence  of  these  non- 
tariff  barriers.  They  do,  but  they  Insist  that 
we  must  take  the  lead  in  getting  rid  of  them 
by  giving  good  examples  through  an  elimina- 
tion of  our  American  Selling  Price  system 
of  valuation  on  certain  chemical  products 
while  the  foreigners  are  doing  exactly  the 
opposite. 

I  have  several  problems  with  this  con- 
cept. The  first  is  that  the  American  Selling 
Price  system  of  valuation  is  not  a  non-tariff 
barrier.  It  is  a  part  of  calculating  tariffs.  If 
one  were  to  view  the  so-called  ASP  as  a 
non-tariff  device,  then  to  be  consistent  he 
should  also  view  the  CIF  basis  of  valuation 
used  by  most  of  our  trading  partners  as  a 
non-tariff  device.  Since  the  CIF  method  of 
valuation  establishes  a  higher  tariff  on  the 
same  commodity  than  an  FOB  basis,  we  are 
at  a  disadvantttge  in  trading  with  nations 
that  use  that  system.  Second,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  force  of  an  "American  extutnple 
will  lead  foreign  nations  to  eliminate  their 
discriminatory  non-tariff  devices. 

To  the  contrary,  their  use  is  currently 
being  Intensified  by  other  countries  to  the 
detriment  of  United  States  commerce.  The 
fact  that  we  do  not  retaliate  but  turn  the 
other  cheek,  bend  over  and  raise  our  coat 
tails  for  another  kick  results  in  more  injury 
than  the  Christian  reward  in  heaven  which 
must  surely  await  us  after  our  nation  dies 
If,  indeed,  it  is  possible  for  a  nation  to  go 
to  heaven. 

The  countries  of  the  Common  Market  of 
Europe  have  agreed  to  change  their  taxation 
system  to  a  value  added  basis,  and  to  in- 
crease the  incidence  of  their  border  taxes 
and  the  extent  of  their  export  subsidies.  This 
Is  tantamount  to  a  devaluation  of  their  cur- 
rencies, which  increases  the  cost  of  our  ex- 
ports to  them  but  decreases  the  cost  of  their 
exports  to  us.  Moreover,  on  October  28,  1967, 
just  a  little  over  one  month  ago,  the  EEC 
Ministers  of  Agriculture  decided  to  Increase 
the  target  prices  on  feed  grains  which  are 
expected  to  raise  the  so-called  variable  levies 
on  corn  by  12.3  percent,  and  on  other  feed 
grains  by  a  similar  amount.  These  two  ac- 
tions will  have  a  serious  adverse  effect  on 
United  States  trade.  Where  Is  the  reciprocity 
in  international  trade,  if  other  countries  sub- 
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•mute  the«»  non-Urtff  devlcea  m  tortffs  come 
S^n  after  the  Kennedy  Round?  What  can 
we  expect  our  balance  of  trade  to  be  nice  3. 
5.  or  10  years  if  this  trend  contlnuee? 

TH«  N«B>  FO«  OBJBCnVTTT  ON  THE 

QT70TA  msux 
Now  let  UB  turn  specifically  to  the  quota 
issues  that  have  been  raised  In  the  Congress. 
Administration  spokesmen  appearing  before 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  on  October 
18  opposed  any  quota  relief  for  American  in- 
dustries regardless  of  whatever  real  problems 
the  industries  may  have  because  of  rising 
imports.  Instead,  they  spent  much  of  their 
time  at  the  witness  table  predicting  foreign 
retaliation   against  our  exports. 

It  seems  to  this  Senator  that  there  comes 
a  time  when  we  must  eliminate  the  slogan* 
and  examine  the  facts.  I  do  not  believe  that 
all  the  industries  which  have  sought  to  pre- 
serve their  rights  to  existence  should  be 
callously  called  "protectionists  •  There  are 
some  equities  which  we  ought  to  consider 
with  regard  to  these  Industries  and  their 
employees.  U  not.  we  will  find  ourselves 
•upholding  our  international  commitments 
and  standing  on  our  own  principles,  while 
other  countries  without  the  same  commlt- 
menu  or  principles  steal  the  horse  from  our 
barn  by  taking  the  American  markets  from 
American  Industry. 

on. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  Industries  which 
have  sought  quota  protection.  Oil  Is  the  one 
with  which  I  am  most  familiar.  As  you  know, 
there  has  been  a  mandatory  quota  In  exist- 
ence on  the  importation  of  foreign  oil  since 
1959  The  bill  which  I  Introduced  this  year 
would  write  the  existing  system  into  law.  but 
would  not  reduce  the  present  overall  level  of 
imports.  In  fact.  Imports  could  grow  as  our 
markets  grow. 

The  Importance  of  preserving  a  healthy 
domestic  industry  has  been  established  under 
three  Presidents,  beginning  with  President 
Elsenhower  There  la  no  question  but  that 
quotas  are  needed.  The  price  of  a  batrel  of  oil 
produced  in  the  US.  Is  about  W.OO.  while 
imported  oU  la  priced  at  only  about  tLSO 
per  barrel  landed  in  the  United  States. 

The  real  problem  U  that  severe  pressures 
on  the  administrator  of  this  program 
threaten  to  UberaUze  It  to  an  extent  which 
would  destroy  its  purpose.  There  has  been 
pressure  from  our  own  domestic  petrochemi- 
cal industry,  which  many  of  you  In  this  au- 
dience represent,  to  exclude  petrochemical 
feed  stocks  from  the  quota.  There  are  prob- 
lems of  economic  growth  for  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam  which  arouse  ad- 
ditional pressures. 

Just  the  other  day.  the  oil  administrator 
approved  an  application  of  the  Hess  Oil  Com- 
pany allowing  that  company  to  build  a 
refinery  In  the  Virgin  Islands  and  to  ship 
15  000  barrels  a  day  to  the  mainland.  The 
StJcretary  emphasized  that  this  will  "up- 
grade the  standard  of  living  of  the  Islands. 

Now  let  us  talk  about  our  efforts  to  Im- 
prove the  economy  of  those  lovely  Islands. 
Among  other  devices,  we  allow  them  to  as- 
semble watches  and  send  them  here  duty- 
free. The  best  I  can  make  of  It  Is  that  It 
costs  the  US.  Treasury  »3.00  to  let  them 
even  get  $1  00  gross-not  net.  grosr  In  order 
for  a  Virgin  Islander  to  pay  a  laborer  •i.w. 
we  must  lose  »3.00.  It  would  be  a  lot  cheaper 
to  eliminate  this  device  and  pay  them  Ume 
and  a  half  to  stay  in  bed. 
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overcapacity,  and  foreign  sellers  tradltlonaUy 
use  exports  at  almost  any  price  as  a  means 
of  keeping  their  plants  going.  Uberals  see 
nothing  wrong  with  ImporU.  "tthe^r  present 
level  but  what  If  they  reach  26,  30  or  40 

per  cent?  Steel  remains,  after  all.  the  sym- 
bol of  industrial  power,  and  the  thought  of 
really   heavy   reliance   on   Imports   is   a  bit 

disconcerting."  

This  sensible  and  rational  statement  comes 
from  the  free  trade  press.  The  question  Is 
who   Is   to  decide   at   what,  point   the   steel 
industry  needs  help?  Under  present  trends 
It  Is  not  easy  to  be  confident  that  steel  im- 
ports  will   level   off.   The   Japanese   produce 
steel  and  land  It  In  the  United  SUtes  at  gen- 
erally $25  to  $40  a  ton  less  than  we  can  pro- 
duce It.  and  they  are  expanding  capacity  at 
a  rapid  rate.  I  respect  them  for  their  pro- 
ductivity.  But  we  have   the  right   to   think 
about  preserving  some  segment  of  the  mar- 
ket for  United  States  steel  producers  under 
these  circumstances.  We  should  not  assume 
that  our  friend  and  ally  In  Asia  will  always 
be  able  or  willing  to  supply  us  with  a  grow- 
ing porUon  of  lU  steel  production.  Respon- 
sible legislators  who  address   themselves  to 
these  real  problems  should  be  aided  In  seek- 
ing sensible  answers  to  the  problem.  Instead 
of  being  branded  as  protectlonlsU,  and  op- 
posed on  the  grounds  that  such  efforts  upset 
•our  International  commitments." 
•ntxTiixs 


Let  us  look  at  the  steel  Industry.  The  No- 
vember 18  issue  of  the  Economist,  a  Journal 
which  Is  viewed  by  many  as  a  paragon  or 
Uberal  economic  thought,  stated: 

•The  case  of  steel  causes  a  certain  dis- 
comfort even  to  the  most  convinced  free 
trader  Imports  have  risen  from  pracUcally 
nothing  10  years  ago  to  U  per  cent  of  the 
total  market;  there  U  persistent  world-wide 


The  textile  Industry  also  appears  to  have 
real  problems.  Imports  of  woolens  and  man- 
made  fibers  have  grown  rapidly,  and  are  tak- 
ing over  an  Increasing  share  of  our  market. 
It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  other  Indus- 
trialized countries— Canada.  England  and 
other  European  countries— have  quotas  on 
the  Importation  of  all  textiles  from  Japan. 
In  some  cases  they  do  not  even  extend  most- 
favored-natlon  treatment  to  Japanese 
products. 

Japanese  producers  themselves  have  ex- 
pressed concern  to  their  government  over 
the  importation  of  textiles  from  lower  wage 
countries,  such  as  South  Korea.  Hong  Kong 
and  Taiwan.  They  are  In  the  process  of  Im- 
posing their  own  quotas. 

Many  of  the  exporting  countries  extend 
subsidies  to  their  producers,  and  raise  non- 
tariff  barriers  against  the  export  of  United 
States  texUle  products. 

The  fact  Is  that  no  country  operates  under 
a  free  trade  principle— they  all  extend  one 
form  or  another  of  protection  to  their  pro- 
ducers. 

I  am  not  going  to  burden  you  with  a 
catalogue  of  Industry  problems  resulting 
from  import  competition.  The  fact  Is  that 
many  industries  do  have  real  problems  from 
Import  competition.  The  Congress  represents 
the  people.  We  will  have  to  take  a  serious 
look  at  the  whole  trade  situation  next  year. 
I  hope  that  the  Executive  branch  and  the 
Congress  will  begin  to  work  together  In  solv- 
ing these  problems.  There  Is  no  point  In  the* 
present  lack  of  real  commvmlcatlon. 

AMKUCAN    SELLING    PEICE 

As  regards  the  American  SelUng  Price 
issue  the  elimination  of  which  will  be  one 
part 'of  the  President's  trade  package— and 
this  Is  a  matter  which  affects  you  here  to- 
night  I  can  assure  you  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  wUl  ask  some  scrutinizing 
questions  during  the  hearings.  We  will  want 
to  know  precisely  what  the  United  States 
received  in  return— how  many  more  Amer- 
ican cars  can  we  expect  to  sell  In  Europe,  for 
example. 

In  this  regard,  the  agreement  states  that 
"the  governments  of  Belgium,  France,  and 
Italy  shall  set  in  motion  the  necessary  con- 
sUtutlonal  procedures  in  order  to  adjust  the 
modalities  of  their  automobile  road  taxes 
concerning  either  the  P'OS''"*'"^  ^"^  >^ 
taxes  or  the  base  of  the  taxes,  or  both,  so  as 
to  assure  the  absence  of  those  elements  of 
these  taxes,  who«  Incidence  U  particularly 


heavy  for  vehicles  having  engines  of  a  high- 
cylinder  capacity."  

What  does  that  mean?  The  automobUe 
producers  don't  know.  Can  yo«  i™"^*"! 
American  CadUlacs  or  Llncolns  picking  their 
way  through  the  streets  of  Paris,  Rome  or 
Bmssels? 

Another  question  ...  how  much  more  to- 
bacco can  we  expect  to  sell  England?  The 
British  offered  to  reduce  the  margin  of  pref- 
erence accorded  Commonwealth  countries  on 
UK  imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco. 
The  United  States  sells  tobacco  to  England  on 
the  basis  of  quality,  not  price,  as  our  prices 
are  substantially  higher  than  those  of  the 
principal  Commonwealth  suppliers,  and  this 
has  not  deterred  our  exports  of  tobacco  to 
England. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  cost  of  our  tobacco 
to  Britons  has  gone  up  even  higher  because 
of  their  devaluation,  and  this  Is  going  to  off- 
set any  benefit  we  might  have  gotten  from 
them  because  of  the  chemicals  package.  Fur- 
thermore, the  UK.  devaluation  will  wipe  out 
part  of  their  concessions  In  the  entire  Ken- 
nedy Round. 

Staying  within  the  so-called  chemicals 
oackage.  It  Is  my  understanding  that  our 
duties  will  be  cut  by  50  per  cent,  while  our 
major  competition,  the  EEC.  will  cut  Its 
common  external  tariff  by  only  20  per  cent^ 
ThU  is  before  the  so-called  separate  ASP 
package  goes  Into  effect.  If  the  ASP  package 
were  to  be  approved,  our  tariffs  would  be 
slashed  further,  and  the  EEC  would  come 
close  to  the  50  per  cent  reduction  we  agreed 
to  on  an  unconditional  basis. 

The  chemical  industry  is  a  leader  among 
American  exporters.  It  does  not  favor  fur- 
ther relaxation  of  American  trade  restric- 
tions generally,  because  It  can  look  ahead 
and  see  the  favorable  trade  balance  In  this 
industry  diminishing  to  a  vanishing  point. 

Moreover.  I  have  seen  some  persuasive  evi- 
dence that  after  the  EEC  border  taxes  are 
raised,  the  cost  of  entry  Into  that  market 
will  be  even  higher  than  before  the  Kennedy 
Round  cuts  go  into  effect. 

Let  me  sum  up  by  saying  that  this  ap- 
pears to  be  a  very  dubious  way  of  achieving 
reciprocity  in  oiu^  trade  negotiations.  The 
Committee  on  Finance  Is  not  going  to  be 
bulldozed  into  approving  any  agreement 
which  It  feels  Is  not  In  the  best  Interests  of 
the  United  States. 


LOOKING     DOWN     THE     ROAD 

Looking  further  down  the  road,  1968  will 
be  a  year  of  searching  reassessment  of  our 
trade  and  financial  policies.  The  Committee 
will  hold  hearings  on  Its  legislative  oversight 
review  of  United  SUtes  foreign  trade  poUc  es 
to  explore  all  the  aspects  of  our  trade  policies 
and  practices.  To  date,  we  have  received  oyer 
seventy  papers  from  Interested  parties  which 
will  be  published  In  a  compendium  prior  to 
the  hearings.  The  Executive  branch  has  sub- 
mitted a  set  of  papers  of  Its  own.  Your  orga- 
nization has  also  submitted  a  paper.  There 
are  quite  a  few  papers  which  take  the    free 
trade"    or   "protectionist"    extremes,    but    a 
number  provide  solid,  fresh  thoughts  which 
will  be  helpful  in  drafting  new  trade  legis- 
lation   Under  this  procedure,  all  Interested 
parties  will  have  an  opportunity  to  review 
the  thoughts  of  others. 

If  the  Executive  branch  would  stop  bom- 
barding us  with  scarecrows  and  sit  down 
with  us  to  discuss  particular  Industry  prob- 
lems and  their  solutions,  then  we  could  have 
a  fruitful  legislative  year.  At  the  moment, 
they  are  even  qoting  from  Sacred  Scripture 
to  Justify  their  views.  If  this  continues,  we 
will  Lave  to  Invoke  the  help  of  the  Lord  to 
guard  us  against  his  overzealous  chUdren. 

TAX     STTRCHAXOE 

Before  closing,  I  know  you  are  Interested 
in  the  tax  surcharge.  In  this  connection.  I 
came  across  a  statement  with  which  I  firmly 
agree    It  was  made   before  a  distinguished 
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...  _yg,  the  last  decade    In  the  19508,  the  In- 

ftudlence   in   New   York  during  January   of  chased   at   a    substantial   savings   if  we  j     ^lons  of  the  late  Sen.  Estes  Kefauver 

^l7  year    This  sUtement  reads  as  follows:  will   but   stop   and   look   around    at   the  ^.g^e  largely  concerned  with  how  Individual 

"Now  It  has  been  suggested  by  the  Presl-  pricing    structures    and    policies    of    the  consumers    were    affected    by    monopolistic 

dent   that   Congress   should   Increase   taxes,  ^         industry.  We  do  not  have  to  buy  practices  In  the  drug  Industry.  But  with  the 

which    would    further    retard    an    economy             highest  priced  version  on  the  market  advent  of  the  medicare  and  medicaid  pro- 

whlch  at  this  moment  Is  showing  signs  of  [l;^  ^|rio  get  the  best  quality  available,  grams,  the  emphasis  shifted.  It  is  now  the 

becoming  sluggish,  with  the  suggestion  thaX,  J"  ""^"^^  ";.  ^    ^  necessarily  related.  And  Federal     Government^and     the     to«P*y«» 

If  we  do  so  the  Federal  Reserve  would  fur-  The  two  aie  ""'  "^^^=^.,  J^      low-priced  as  a  whole— that  bears  much  of  the  cost  of 

ther  ease  Ite  tight  grip  on  the  nation's  money  neither  does  it  fol  ow  tuat  a  lOW  priceu  prescribed  for  Insured  persons.  As  a 

supply  drug  is  a  low-quahty  drug.  High-quality  ^^;;f|  P^^^^  investigations  of  drug  pricing 

"We  are  willing  to  consider  the  President's  ^jrugs  are  available  at  It.w  prices.  But  ^^^  ^^  longer  denounced  as  political  fishing 
suggestion  on  some  other  basis.  At  the  mo-  ^j^gy  ^j-g  available  at  low  prices  only  it  expeditions.  They  are  now  essentially  In- 
ment  there  Is  no  economic  case  for  the  pro-  ^^  ^^^  j^^  them.  qulrles  Into  Federal  procurement,  the  objec- 
posed  tax  increase.  ^  ^  !„  the  last  Congress  I  introduced  a  tlve  of  which  is  to  ascertain  whether  the 
^Tlie  request  for  a  tax  Increase  Is  based  reintroduced  the  bill  Government  is  purchasing  products  of  high 
on  the  assumption  that  a  failure  to  Increase  ^"^"7:^"° . jl; „  poth  Congress  «S  2936)—  quality  at  the  lowest  possible  prices 
?rxes  will  lead  to  a  large  Federal  deficit.  It  again  l".the90tlj  Congress  o^^^  4  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  "monopolistic  pricing  and 
is"  gued  that.  While  men  fight  and  die  on  to  provide  for  ^^e  leimbursement  oi  ^^^^„  ^^^  frequently  used  in  a 
the  field  of  battle.  It  Is  a  small  enough  pr-scription  arugs  under  pai t  B  of  medl  ^^^  fashion.  But  they  can  be  given  opera- 
sacrifice  for  Americans  to  pay  more  taxes,  gaie.  The  cost  of  prescription  drugs  lias  ^^^^^j  meaning.  Industries  In  which  monop- 
Yet  a  tax  Increase  of  10  times  the  size  rec-  ^^^  g,  most  crippling  burden  for  the  ^jj^^j^  pricing  practices  are  conunonplace 
ommended  by  the  President  would  still  not  gj^erly   of   this   country.    The    bill    as   I  should  enjoy  rates  of  return  on  Btockholders 

-InrS^H^  Cn"=,..^  ....  ^rrUuM   thus  i-re  t.a.  tHe  --'SS. ^iT SLl^ff-frr^r 

large  reductions  cannot  be  made,  nor  that  American  taxpayer  would  not  be  gouged  ^^^            industry  topped  all  others  in  the 

expenditures    cannot    be    postponed    until  ^y  having  to  pay  taxes  which  in  turn  ^^^^^.y  ^nh  a  21.1  per  cent  on  f  ockholders 

some  later  date.  Nor  has  it  been  demonstrated  ^"^^^^  ^  ^^  for  reimbursing  a  bene-  equity  in   1966.  The  avenage  rate  of  return 

that  a  number  of  new  programs  which  the  ^         j^j  a  ridiculous  price  for  a  was  13.3  per  cent.                        mdustrv   reply 

President  Is  recommending  even  now  might  ^'^  ^                    ^j^    substitute  was  avail-  spokesmen   for  ,^^f,,  fi^':^^.. '"J"fr'e?nium  " 

not  better  be  deferred  than  to  Increase  the  Jj^g^^j^^^reduced  savings.  My  hill  would  that  the  returns  /"^•'^^^'' ,^„e'''researc^  oui- 

^rV^'^eTlfnTdlSsed  to  deny  the  tSo  prot^t  the  elderly  of  this  country  J^^y\\f3^/it  °L'°to  r°equ\re'a  higher  return 

besT^'eari^  t"e  bes°t  S  and  ever^  bene-  who  would  be  called  upon  to  finance  one-  ^^„y^,iJit°iYnvested.  Butlhe  weakness  of  their 

St  of  mKl  science  to  our  fighting  men.  half  of  the  costs  of  this  program.  argument,  and  the  statistical  tests  support- 

?^e  Co'Sl^  IS  disp^ci  to  make  reductions  ^hg  beneficiary,  under  my  bill,  would  J^  u.  is  m  the  d^fl-'^'«"°Ve Should  expect 

rs:,f^S'^^'=.r;«s."i;.»s  --s,'°.Tpr.ieS.u"S  i^lEfSi^^^^HE 

„llB.Loog.oI.b.B»..S^»MWuBl».  °JJ^  °™  available  ot  an  acceptable  •'7,'^  °„,a  appear  «...  ai»:rtmw.«.ry  prlcln| 

Th,  U.S.  commerrt.!  trode  de/lcl.  isee  Jf'^?  °  „    ^e    chose    to    purchase    the  p,„tlce.-»uing  at  low  price.  u>  Boeplt.l. 

|lnmmioii»oiaollu.l  w,i;l.rnrlced  version  that  would  be  his  a„d  other  lns.l.u.loi.8  and  sinigl.  prices  to 

-...expo- ^  S^cKonXt'h^oaia  havj  to  makeup  ^^-^:^ZXr."SX&%7:iL"^^^l 

AID  loans  and  grants _  '■  "^  "nd  the  elderly  and  the  taxpayer  would  ^^^f^'^id  insist  that  all  drugs  used  in  the 

-elgn  assistance.-.- -^^0  not^^^-ddled  ^i^^^^^^^^^^  heal^^  a^tT^^wTsrpo^slbrji^Ps.^k^e^^ 

sales  for  Local  Currency-- gj  ^'Sf  c'ourse    once  a  t^ne^cia^  found  l^Ucy  s-uid^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Donations    -j - 22°  out    he    could   purchase    an   acceptawe  ^^^^^^^g^^^^^P^  ^^out  the  properties  and 

Barter   -»-:.—„",- tit  quality  drug  at  a  reduced  cost,  it  is  iin-  ">°I!^°J°™       should  be  made  available  to 

Long-Term  Dollar  CTedlt  Sales 239  ^.^^^^  ^^^  ^^^j^  continue  to  purchase  the  P^'^^^ll^^ral  public 

1  RA7  hieher  priced  version.                                                              

Public  Law  480 - --— _il!!Z  ^ose  Who  Stand  to  profit  by  their  un- 

Total  noncommercial  exports—-  -3,637  reasonably  high  prices  will  not  volun-                                 PRIVACY 

Total  noncommerci         p                ^^^^^  ^^^.^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^f  ^^6         ^^  ^^^  ^^  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 

Commercial   exports ^ttlo  country—  recently.  I  received  a  thought-provoking 

Total  imports.  FOB - „^- «o  Do  not  buy  that  high  priced  brand  X  drug;  ^^^^  which  I  believe  merits  the  atten- 

Estlmated   imports,   CIF.— 27.662  ^^^          ^  j^jg^  quality  drug  that  will  ..„  qj  the  Senate. 

commercial  trade  deficit -980  ^jg^  adequately  meet  your  needs  at  a  greatly  "'i"  "        urianimous    consent    that    the 

Source-     United    States    Department     of  reduced  price  by  purchasing  this  label  over  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  McLean.  Va.,  resident  be 

Commerce,   Highlights   of   U.S.   Export   and  here.  printed  in  the  RECORD. 

Import  Trade  (FT  980),  September  1967  pp.  ^gj  gyery  effort  should  be  made  to        There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 

IV-V.            ^^^^^_^  n^ake  the  buying  public  aware  of  this  fact  ^^  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

■^^"■^^"^  and  I.  therefore,  commend  the  editorial  ^  follows: 

WASHINGTON     POST     CALLS     FOR  staff  of  the  Washington  Post  for  its  ei-                                    Richard  H.  Gentry. 

QUALITY  DRUGS  AT  LOWEST  POS-  forts  in  bringing  this  to  the  attention  of                        McLean.  Va..  February  8.  1968. 

srai^  PRICES  the  American  public.  Mr.  President  I  ask             ^^^^^  ^  lo^^. 

SIBLE  PRICtS  unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial  be  ^^^    senate.  Washington.  B.C. 

Mr.    MONTOYA.  Mr.    President,    the  ""* ,  .  .     ^^^  Record.                                          dear  senator  Long:  I  very  deeply  appre- 

Washington  Post  in  its  lead  editorial  to-  ^"^^     ^  ^      ^^  objection,  the  editorial  dated  your  prompt  response  to  my  J«1V^* 
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program  which  it  nnances  oe  purcujiacu      |rr«ux  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  information  contained  therein 

at  the  lowest  possible  prices.  proftts  was,  m  a  word,  incredible.  Heretofore,  my 

I     commend     the     editorial     for     its  D^^os.  risks  **™  '^^  occasional    arguments   with   my   computer- 
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government,  on  the  subject  of  a  National 
Data  Bank,  have  lacked  subatantlatlon. 
Henceforth.  I  shall  throw  "aovernment  Dos- 
•ler"  in  their  faces  along  with  a  prayer  that 
the  Subcommittee  finds  a  way  to  guard 
and/or  expand  the  area  of  one's  Individual 
privacy. 

Isnt  It  strange  that  there  is  so  little  public 
concern  over  one's  right  to  privacy?  I  sub- 
mit that  one  of  the  reasons  for  this  lack 
of  concern  Is  that  we  have  Individually  be- 
come so  dependent  upon  the  "big  organiza- 
tion" (government,  business,  union,  church, 
school),  that  we  have  lost  a  sense  of  per- 
sonal integrity 

The  resultant  from  the  citizens*  lack  of 
Integrity  Is  that  the  government — which  is 
supposed  to  reflect  citizen  wUhes— ha«  no 
limitations  Imposed  upon  It.  Irrespective  of 
the  written  safeguards  provided  In  the  Con- 
stitution. If  the  people  do  not  care  about 
liberty,  the  Government  certainly  cannot, 
and  the  result  is  the  technological  nightmare 
of  efficiency  which  overpowers  the  Individ- 
ual. If  Individuals  cannot  trust  those  sent 
to  the  Congress  to  protect  the  concepts 
which  built  a  free  society,  then  who  Is  to 
be  trusted? 

I  ask  only  for  myself,  because  I  am  con- 
cerned, pleie  continue  your  lonely  battle. 
If  government  efficiency  U  lost  because  of 
freedom.  I  gain.  If  computerized  efficiency 
triumphs  over  liberty,  the  concept  of  the 
United  States  as  an  experiment  In  freedom 
loses,  and  so  do  I. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

RlCHABD    H.    OtNTaT. 
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AFLr-CIO  SUPPORTS  MONTOYA  MED- 
ICARE DRUG  BILL 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  the 
14,300.000-member  American  Federation 
of  Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial  Or- 
ganizations, meeting  in  executive  council 
in  Bal  Harbour.  Fla..  on  February  19. 
1968.  adopted  a  statement  strongly 
urging  the  support  of  the  Montoya  medi- 
care drug  bill.  S.  2936.  in  which  I  have 
been  joined  by  37  other  Senators  as  co- 
sponsors.  S.  2936  will  provide  the  elderly 
of  the  country  with  a  measure  of  relief 
from  their  catastrophic  prescription  drug 
expenses  by  extending  the  coverage  of 
part  B  of  medicare  to  include  reim- 
bursement for  prescription  drug  ex- 
penses. 

The  statement  adopted  by  the  AFL- 
CIO  also  endorses  other  legislative  pro- 
posals and.  In  addition,  makes  a  number 
of  serious  charges  against  the  drug  in- 
dustry of  this  country.  While  I  am  not 
expressing  a  personal  opinion  as  to  the 
various  comments  made  in  the  state- 
ment by  the  AFL-CIO,  I  ask  unanimoxis 
consent,  because  of  the  support  of  S.  2936 
expressed  therein,  that  the  text  of  the 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RzcoRD.  as  follows: 
Statemznt     bt     the     AFL-CIO     ExECtrnv* 

Council    on    Okucs,    Bal    Haxbot?*,    Fla., 

FUBTTABT    19.    1968 

There  Is  not  a  major  Industry  In  the 
United  States  that  la  more  socially  Irrespon- 
sible than  the  large  pharmaceutical  manu- 
facturers who  promote  the  sale  of  brand 
name  prescription  drug  products. 

Specifically  excluded  from  this  charge  are 
the  many  reputable  small  PDA-c«rtlfled  drug 
manufacturers  who  produce  a  quality  prod- 
uct and  market  these  jwoducts  under  com- 
petitive conditions  by  their  generic  or  official 
names. 

In  contrast  to   these  smaller  companlM, 


the  major  brand  name  pharmaceuUcal  drug 
manufacturers  spend  about  »«00.000.000  a 
year  or  »3.000  per  year  per  pr««:rlblng  doc- 
tor to  influence  doctors  to  preecrlbe  by  brand 
name.  Thla  campaign  to  influence  physicians 
begin*  in  medical  schools  with  presenta.  gift* 
of  medical  books  and  medical  bags  to  grad- 
uating classes  and  continues  throughout  a 
physician's  life  with  various  forma  of  sup- 
port for  medical  conferences,  free  drug  sam- 
ples, etc.  This  unconscionable  campaign  is 
further  supplemented  by  personal  vUlta  by 
drug  salesmen  called  •drug  detail  men"  who 
are  seldom  physlcUns  and  deflnljely  not 
pharmacologlsta  who  convince  the  doctor 
that  their  brand  named  product  Is  better, 
more  effective,  or  purer  than  the  products  of 
the  generic  houses.  This  "education"  is  sup- 
plemented by  junk  mail  and  advertising. 
Studies  conducted  by  the  Food  and  Drug 
AdmlnistraUon  clearly  indicate  the  record 
for  purity  and  effectiveness  of  generic  drugs 
Is  about  the  same.  and.  if  anything,  slightly 
superior  to  the  record  of  brand  name 
product*. 

But  the  advertising  pays  off.  A  great  ma- 
jority of  physicians  prescribe  by  brand  name 
and  the  paUent  has  to  buy  the  expensive 
brand  name  drug.  Organized  medicine  Itaelf 
takea  no  responsibility  for  evaluating  the 
relative  effectiveness  of  drugs.  Drug  adver- 
tising revenues  are  an  important  part  of  the 
total  budget  of  the  American  Medical  Aaso- 
ciatlon  as  well  as  tor  Its  publications. 

The  resvUt  Is  gouging  of  the  customer.  The 
final  cost  of  a  brand  name  drug  to  the  pur- 
chaser    may     represent     a     1.000     percent 
mark-up  over  the  cost  of  manufacture.  Sev- 
eral of  the  brand  name  manufacturers  have 
been  convicted  for  price  fixing.  Fortunately, 
some   public-spirited   members   of   Congress, 
particularly  the  late  Senator  Kefauver  who 
conducted  the  first  hearings  on  the  drug  mo- 
nopoly, and  more  recently  Senator  Gaylord 
Nelson  (D. Wis.)   and  Senator  Philip  A.  Hart 
(D.  Mich.)  have  kept  the  people  Informed  as 
to    the    public    Issues     involved    regarding 
drugs.  A  recent  poll  conducted  by  the  Roper 
Research  Association  revealed   that  97  per- 
cent of  the  people  polled  were  critical  of  the 
drug  industry.  The  American  people  are  jus- 
tifiably incensed  with  this  industry  because 
of  Its  sky  high  prices,  often  fixed   by  col- 
lusion, and  because  of  its  excessive  profits 
which  are  higher  than  any  other  Industry's. 
The    hardest    hit    victims    of    the    price 
gouging    of     the    drug    Industry    are    the 
chronically  HI  aged  whose  continuing  need 
for  drugs  may  cost  them  as  much  as  $500 
or  more  per  year.  For  over  one  half  of  single 
persons  over  65,  attempting  to  live  on  $1500 
a  year,  this  cost  Is  a  crushing  burden.  Tet 
prescription  drugs  are  excluded  from  Medi- 
care. 

The  1962  Amendminu  to  the  Food  and 
Drug  Act  greatly  streagthened  the  author- 
ity of  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  to 
require  proof  of  the  effectiveness  of  drugs  as 
well  as  proof  of  their  purity  and  safety.  FDA 
Commissioner  James  Ooddard  has  adminis- 
tered the  law  effectively  and  In  the  public 
Interest.  Defeated  in  their  attempts  to  block 
passage  of  the  1962  Food  and  Drug  Amend- 
ments, the  opponents  of  effective  regulation 
now  wish  to  accomplish  administratively 
what  they  could  not  accomplish  legislatively. 
This  effort  to  turn  back  the  clock  by  elimi- 
nating necessary  regulations  of  drug  quality 
must  be  defeated. 

The  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council  commends 
FDA  Commissioner  James  Goddard  for  de- 
fending the  public  interest  under  most  trying 
and  difficult  circumstances  and  deplores  the 
efforts  of  vested  InteresU  in  the  drug  field  to 
undermine  his  authority. 

Yet  the  law  U  not  as  strong  as  It  should 
be.  The  1962  amendments  gave  the  FDA  au- 
thority to  require  proof  of  the  effectiveness 
of  drugs,  but  not  the  authority  to  compare 
the  effectiveness  of  different  drugs  used  in 
treating  the  same  diaease.  This  weakness  al- 


lows the  major  pharmaceutical  manufac- 
turers to  promote  so-called  "new"  drugs, 
protected  by  patents,  where  well  established 
old  drugs,  not  so  protected,  are,  in  fact,  more 
effective. 

While  the  charge  of  exploitation  and 
profiteering  Is  a  serious  one.  the  charge  of 
social  irresponsibility  U  even  more  serious. 
After  due  consideration  of  the  testimony 
given  before  the  Monopoly  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness chaired  by  Senator  Nelson,  the  AFL-CIO 
charges  the  major  pharmaceutical  manufac- 
turers with  betraying  the  public  Interest  by: 

(1)  Promoting  the  sale  of  "new"  patented 
drugs  which  are  less  effective  than  estab- 
lished drugs  not  so  protected. 

(2)  Promoting  the  widespread  sale  of  drugs 
of  unproven  clinical  value  thereby  endan- 
gering the  lives  of  persons  afflicted  with  con- 
ditions for  which  there  would  be  an  effective 
cure  if  they  were  treated  with  available  effec- 
tive drugs. 

(3)  Promoting  ortf-use  of  drugs,  particu- 
larly antlblotlcs./fn  spite  of  the  accompany- 
ing danger  of  the  development  of  resistant 
strains  of  disease  organisms. 

(4)  Promoting  the  sale  of  drugs  having 
serious  side  effects  when  there  are  equally 
effective,  less  toxic  drugs  available. 

(6)  Promoting  the  sale  of  drugs  which 
have  dangerous  side  effects  for  minor  con- 
ditions that  do  not  require  drug  therapy. 

(6)  Confusing  the  practicing  physician 
with  iv  multiplicity  of  over  18,000  trade 
names. 

The  American  people  will  never  accept 
their  health  as  a  legitimate  area  for  com- 
mercial exploitation.  The  AFL-CIO  Execu- 
tive Council  therefore  calls  upon  Congress 
to  pass  legislation  which  would: 

1.  Include  prescription  drugs  under  Medi- 
care, provide  for  a  national  drug  formulary 
and  limit  reimbursement  for  drugs  under 
any  federal  program  to  the  price  for  the 
generic  or  official  product  along  the  line*  of 
the  bills  introduced  by  Senators  Long  (La.) 
and  Montoya.  The  AFL-CIO  favors  strength- 
ening these  proposals  by  requiring  all  phy- 
sicians to  prescribe  by  generic  name  In  all 
cases  where  there  Is  no  question  of  thera- 
peutic equivalency. 

2.  Extend  the  authority  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  beyond  merely  evaluat- 
ing the  effectiveness  of  drugs  to  comparing 
the  relative  effectiveness  of  drugs  and  pro- 
vide for  the  distribution  of  such  information. 

3.  Reduce  the  price  of  drugs  now  kept  high 
under  patents  owned  by  single  manufac- 
turers or  shared  only  with  an  exclusive  small 

group. 

4.  Amend  the  patent  laws  to  reduce  the 
number  of  years  a  drug  may  be  granted  a 
monopoly. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  CLARENCE  E. 
FRONK 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  It  Is  with 
deep  sorrow  that  I  pay  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  an  outstanding  citizen  of 
Hawaii  who  passed  away  recently.  Death 
came  to  Dr.  Clarence  E.  Fronk— Hono- 
lulu surgeon,  chairman  of  the  Honolulu 
Board  of  Parks  and  Recreation,  and  an 
Internationally  known  horseman  and 
big-game  hunter— at  the  age  of  84  on 
Febriiary  17  in  Trlpler  Hospital  In 
Honolulu. 

Dr.  Fronk  lived  a  full,  vigorous  and 
successful  life.  He  combined  a  dedicated 
medical  career  with  long  years  of  civic 
and  community  service.  He  loved  ad- 
venture and  traveled  far  and  wide  as  a 
true  sportsman. 

Bom  March  30. 1883.  In  Conway,  Iowa, 
he  was  graduated  in  1906  from  St.  Louis 
University  Medical  School.  After  serving 
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his  Internship,  he  was  briefly  in  private 
practice  in  Missouri  before  being  com- 
missioned in  the  U.S.  Army  Medical 
Corps.  He  had  the  distinction  of  being 
the  youngest  division  surgeon  of  World 
War  I. 

Dr.  Fronk  resigned  his  Army  commis- 
sion in  1923  and  began  practicing  medi- 
cine in  Honolulu.  In  1925,  he  became  co- 
founder  of  the  Fronk- Wynn  Clinic,  and. 
from  1934-56  was  director  of  the  Fronk 
Clinic. 

He  was  the  physician  for  Oahu  Prison 
for  10  years  and  an  appraiser  for  probate 
courts.  He  retired  from  medical  practice 
In  1956. 

His  Interest  in  big-game  hunting  be- 
gan In  the  Philippines  where  he  spent 
more  than  a  year  early  in  his  Army 
career.  In  later  years,  he  hunted  also  In 
Mexico,  Indochina.  Africa,  India,  and 
other  areas. 

His  more  than  50  trophies — one  of  the 
finest  big-game  collections  In  the 
world— Included  tigers,  lions,  leopards, 
rhinoceros,  buffalos,  cheetahs,  and  many 
other  animals. 

One  of  his  favorites  was  a  tiger  he 
shot  from  50  paces  while  hunting  in 
central  India  In  1953  with  Maharajah 
Yeshwat  Roa  of  Indore. 

His  other  hobby  was  buying,  selling, 
breeding,  training,  and  riding  show 
horses.  He  served  as  a  director,  vice 
president,  and  since  1959,  regional  direc- 
tor of  the  American  Horse  Shows  Asso- 
ciation. He  was  the  fourth  person  to  be 
made  an  honorary  life  member  of  the 
association. 

Dr.  Fronk's  medical  affiliations  In- 
cluded being  a  fellow  of  both  the  Ameri- 
can College  of  Surgeons  and  the  Inter- 
national College  of  Surgeons,  and  a 
member  in  the  founder's  group  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Surgery 
of  Trauma. 

He  was  a  past  president  of  the  Hawaii 
State  Medical  Association,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
the  Honolulu  County  Medical  Society, 
and  the  National  Association  of  Medical 
Directors  of  Life  Insurance  Co. 

He  received  campaign  badges  for  serv- 
ice in  the  Philippines.  Mexican  border. 
World  Wars  I  and  II.  Central  Pacific 
Area,  American  Forces  Reserve,  and  the 
Legion  of  Merit. 

He  was  in  the  U.S.  Army  Reserve  from 
1923  to  1946.  when  he  retired  with  the 
rank  of  colonel.  He  was  in  active  service 
from  1940  to  1944. 

He  was  a  past  president  of  the  Reserve 
Officers  Association,  and  a  member  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and  the  Amer- 
ican Legion. 

He  was  appointed  to  the  Honolulu 
Board  of  Parks  and  Recreation  in  1960. 
and  became  its  chairman  in  1964.  He 
was  chairman  of  the  Hawaii  Board  of  In- 
dustrial Schools  from  1936  to  1940.  and 
since  1944.  served  as  a  counselor  for 
Aloha  Coimcil.  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 
He  was  on  the  board  of  managers  of  the 
Armed  Services  YMCA  since  1951. 

Active  in  masonic  affairs,  he  was  a 
member  of  Lodge  Le  Progres  de  L'Ocea- 
nie  No.  371  Free  and  Accepted  Masons. 
As  a  33d  degree  Mason,  he  was  also  a 
trustee  and  chairman  of  the  Scottish  rite 
bodies. 
He  was  a  charter  member  and  past 
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president  of  the  Adventurers  Club  of 
Honolulu,  a  member  of  the  Explorers' 
Club  of  New  York,  and  the  Shikar-Safari 
Club  of  America.  He  was  a  past  president 
of  the  Hawaii  Fish  and  Game  Associa- 
tion, and  served  several  terms  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Hawaii  Chapter,  National 
Rifle  Association. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  the  for- 
mer Laura  Mulhall,  and  two  daughters. 
Mrs.  Frederick  "Eleanor"  Bosman  of 
Vancouver,  B.C.,  and  Mrs.  Elton  W. 
"Martha"  Grenfell  of  Alexandria,  Va. 

Hawaii  has  lost  a  most  active,  civic- 
minded,  and  distinguished  citizen.  His 
passing  is  mourned  by  the  host  of  friends 
he  made  during  his  lifetime  of  service  to 
his  community  and  country. 

Mrs.  Fong  and  I  extend  our  heartfelt 
sympathy  and  sorrowful  aloha  to  his 
beloved  wife  and  family  in  their  bereave- 
ment.   

ASSISTANCE  OF  MILITARY  PERSON- 
NEL BY  PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  an  activity 
involving  a  segment  of  the  publishing 
industry  which  reflects  creditably  upon 
private  enterprise  iri  their  effort  to  as- 
sist our  military  men  in  these  dangerous 
times. 

I  commend  the  Sporting  News  Publish- 
ing Co.  and  its  publisher,  C.  C.  Johnson 
Spink,  for  sponsoring  a  program  which 
places  this  journal  of  athletics  and  sports 
within  the  reach  of  military  service 
personnel. 

This  is  a  charitable  activity  which  the 
publishers  have  been  undertaking  for 
three  generations.  During  World  War  n 
this  organization  dispatched  250.000 
copies  per  week  to  the  Armed  Forces. 
It  is  a  program  which  is  cosponsored  by 
the  American  Football  League,  Bowler's 
Victory  Legion,  the  National  Basketball 
Association,  the  American  League  of 
Baseball,  the  National  League  of  Base- 
ball, and  the  National  Coal  Conference. 
I  am  pleased  that  thousands  of  copies 
are  reaching  our  men  in  service  and  in 
military  hospitals  at  home  and  abroad. 
I  certainly  hope  that  this  activity  by  Mr. 
Spink  and  his  cosponsors  proves  con- 
tagious and  is  repeated  throughout  the 
publishing  industry. 


VIETNAM 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  last  week, 
the  able  and  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Percy]  delivered  the  first 
annual  William  W.  Scranton  Public  Af- 
fairs Lecture  at  the  University  of  Scran- 
ton Public  Affairs  Institute  in  Scranton. 
Pa.  In  his  lecture.  Senator  Percy  out- 
lined the  considerations  which  he  feels 
should  be  taken  into  accoimt  in  negotia- 
tions to  end  the  war  in  Vietnam.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senator  Percy's 
lecture  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Address  by  Senator  Charles  H.  Percy  at  the 
First  Annual  William  W.  Scranton  Pitb- 
Lic  Affairs  Lectitre.  Universtty  op  Scran- 
ton PtJBLic  Affairs  iNSTrrtrrE.  Scranton, 
Pa.,  February  20, 1968 
It  Is  easy  enough  to  say  that  the  United 

States  never  should  have  become  so  deeply 


Involved  In  Vietnam;  I  have  said  it  myself. 
It  is  a  good  deal  more  dlflficult,  however,  to 
say  at  what  point  we  should  have  stopped 
committing  ourselves. 

Should  we  never  have  started,  as  President 
Eisenhower  started  in  1954  when  he  promised 
to  furnish  economic  assistance  to  South 
Vietnam,  and  In  1955  when  he  began  to  send 
military  advisers? 

Shoxild  we  have  stopped  in  late  1961,  when 
President  Kennedy  increased  the  number  of 
these  advisers  and  committed  them  to  com- 
bat? 

Should  we  have  stopped  when  President 
Johnson  sent  the  Tonkin  Resolution  to  the 
Senate  In  1964  and  requested  virtually  blank- 
check  ai'.thorlty  to  escalate  the  war  as  he 
alone  saw  fit? 

Should  we  have  stopped  early  In  1965,  when 
President  Johnson  first  ordered  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  and  introduced  the  first  U.S. 
combat  units? 

Should  we  have  stopped  at  100.000  troops? 
300.000?  500.000? 

In  retrosi)ect.  we  may  wonder  if  we  should 
have  ever  sent  any  Americans  to  Vietnam.  In 
retrospect,  many  Senators  probably  wish  they 
had  not  voted  for  the  Tonkin  Resolution.  But 
over  the  past  ten  years,  how  many  among  us 
have  been  willing  to  stand  up  and  say,  "This 
far.  and  no  further." 

If  blame  Is  to  be  parceled  out  for  our  com- 
mitment In  Vietnam,  then  most  of  us  in 
Washington  must  share  that  blame.  I  must 
share  It,  for  as  recently  as  1965  I  was  en- 
dorsing President  Johnson's  course  of  action. 
Senator  Robert  Kennedy,  by  his  own  admis- 
sion, must  share  it,  for  he  helped  shape  the 
commitment  of  the  Kennedy  Administration. 
Senator  Eugene  McCarthy  must  share  it.  for 
he  voted  for  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution. 
I  do  not  think  it  proves  much  to  seek 
scapegoats  for  the  Vietnam  quagmire  we  find 
ourselves  In  today.  But  I  do  think  it  proves 
a  great  deal  to  acknowledge  that  the  price 
we  are  paying  in  Vietnam  Is  too  high,  and 
that  therefore  we  must  seek  honorable  ways 
to  get  out  of  the  war. 

Perhaps  It  Is  premature  to  perform  an 
autopsy  on  South  Vietnam,  but  the  patient 
Is  clearly  In  danger,  and  In  fact  the  doctor 
looks  a  little  pale  himself. 

The  human  toll  of  this  war  Is  heartbreak- 
ing. The  American  dead  In  Vietnam  soon  will 
total  20,000,  and  the  American  wounded  have 
already  reached  six  times  that  number.  The 
South  Vietnamese  Army  has  lost  nearly 
55,000  men.  Although  the  Pentagon's  recent 
count  of  274.444  dead  among  the  Viet  Cong 
and  North  Vietnamese  forces  Is  open  to  ques- 
tion, there  is  no  question  that  they  have 
suffered  tremendous  losses.  The  number  of 
Vietnamese  civilians,  North  and  South,  killed, 
wounded,  or  displaced  by  the  war  Is  incal- 
culable. We  know  for  sure  only  that  It  has 
been  a  fearful  slaughter. 

If  we  fight  In  Vietnam  to  save  a  nation, 
we  must  ask  ourselves  If  the  war  Is  not  de- 
stroying more  than  It  is  preserving. 

It  would  be  one  thing  if  the  South  Viet- 
namese government  were  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  people,  and  If  the  people  were 
responsive  to  that  government.  But  during  a 
visit  to  Vietnam  two  months  ago,  I  saw  little 
evidence  of  either.  Respected  correspondents 
In  Vietnam  Insisted  that  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment Is  more  corrupt  than  constitutional, 
more  responsive  to  the  affluent  of  Saigon 
than  to  the  battered  poor  of  the  countryside. 
The  terrible  swift  forays  of  the  Viet  Cong 
in  recent  weeks  prove  that  even  in  Saigon 
the  South  Vietnamese  government  enjoys 
little  support  from  the  population.  For  with- 
out the  acquiescence  of  the  population,  the 
Viet  Cong  effort  could  not  have  been  so  suc- 
cessful. And  during  my  visit.  It  became  clear 
to  me  that  many  of  the  villages  supposedly 
loyal  to  the  government  were  anjrthing  but. 
At  a  refugee  camp  I  visited.  I  learned  that 
although  the  camp  was  listed  as  being  under 
Saigon  control,  the  Viet  Cong  enter  the  camp 
each  night  and  obtain  whatever  is  available 
In  the  way  of  money  and  commodities. 
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That  we  should  contribute  to  so  much 
de»th  and  devMtatlon  U  bad  enough.  What 
the  war  Is  costing  us  in  this  country  makes 
It  worse.  Just  as  America  was  awakening  to 
the  critical  urban  problems  which  demand 
solutions,  we  have  had  to  pour  our  resources 
into  Vietnam  at  the  expense  of  naUon-buUd- 
Ing  in  our  own  country.  Natlon-bulldlng  at 
home  must  be  ovir  first  priority. 

Equally  Important  Is  what  this  war  has 
done  to  erode  the  spirit  of  the  American 
people  There  is  a  sense  of  despair  among 
many  Americans  who  see  the  potential  of 
the  United  States  dimmed  by  a  land  war  in 
Asia  which  virtually  all  top  military  ex- 
perts warned  against.  Many  among  our  young 
people,  our  clergy,  and  the  academic  com- 
munity see  us  raining  terror  down  upon  a 
small  rural  nation,  and  they  feel  ashamed  to 
be  associated  with  the  effort  In  Vietnam. 

For  all  of  us,  the  war  has  evolved  Into 
something  we  could  not  have  foreseen  Let 
us  recognize  that  our  present  massive  par- 
ticipation Is  a  mistake  Let  us  Intensify  our 
efforts  to  honorably  end  the  war. 

There  are  three  basic  approaches— with- 
draw, escalate,  negotiate.  I  do  not  believe 
we  should  withdraw.  To  do  so  would  be  to 
abandon  those  tens  of  thousands  of  South 
Vietnamese  who  have  cast  their  lot  with  us. 
and  whose  protection  we  have  undertaken  to 
guarantee. 

I  do  not  believe  we  should  escalate  in  pur- 
suit of  total  mlUtary  victory,  for  the  whole 
course  of  the  conflict  In  Vietnam  convinces 
me  that  totol  military  victory  by  either  side  Is 
not  feasible. 

Even  if  the  United  States  and  her  allies 
destroy  the  main  body  of  the  Northern  forces 
and  chase  the  survivors  back  across  the  bor- 
der m  disarray,  the  war  would  not  be  at  an 
end  After  all.  the  North  Vietnamese  have 
only  begun  to  use  tanks;  they  have  yet  to 
use  aircraft  to  bomb  our  installations;  they 
have  yet  to  use  surface-to-surface  missiles — 
which  could  be  supplied  them  by  either  the 
Chinese  or  the  Soviets;  and  they  have  yet  to 
draw  on  the  tremendous  reserves  of  military 
manpower  potenUally  available  from  both 
the  Chinese  and  the  Russians 

Conversely,  it  a  major  North  Vietnamese 
offensive  were  successful,  our  defensive  posts 
were  overrun  and  we  were  forced  to  concede 
the  nortnem'  provinces  to  the  North  Viet- 
namese, the  war  would  not  end. 

Neither  of  these  extreme  eventuaUUes  Is 
likely,  but  even  If  one  were  to  take  place. 
It  would  lead  to  no  surrender,  no  solution. 
The  losing  side  would  regroup  and  decide 
how  and  when  to  continue  the  struggle  with 
new  and  even  more  destructive  InlUatlves. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  the  only  way  we 
can  end  the  war  in  Vietnam  Is  to  diligently 
pursue  a  negotiated  settlement— a  settle- 
ment with  reallsUc  objectives. 

My  basic  quarrel  over  the  past  two  years 
with  the  Johnson  Administration  has  been 
Its  apparent  failure  to  seize  possible  oppor- 
tunities for  negotiations  when  they  have 
arisen  or  to  take  realistic  InlUatlves  toward 
the  opening  of  negotiations.  Publicly  and 
privately.  I  will  continue  to  encourage  the 
Administration  to  take  such  initiatives. 

U  negotiations  once  begun  are  to  prove 
meaningful,  it  is  essential  that  all  major 
parties  to  the  war  be  involved,  and  I  spe- 
cifically include  the  Viet  Cong.  Evenu  of 
recent  weeks  have  shown  once  again  how 
hoUow  any  settlement  would  be  to  which  the 
Viet  Cong  was  not  a  party. 

Let  us  be  equally  realistic  about  what  we 
can  expect  at  the  bargaining  table.  When 
we  speak  of  a  political  settlement  to  the  war. 
It  does  not  mean  a  settlement  in  which  the 
United  States  ends  up  with  everything  her 
own  way  It  means  a  middle  ground  between 
what  each  party  would  Ideally  like  to  attain. 
and  what  each  party  must  attain  to  leave  the 
battlefield  with  a  semblance  of  honor. 

What  are  these  maximum  and  minimum 
objecuves  which  will  provide  the  framework 
for  a  final  setUement?  I  cannot  answer  the 
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quesUon  categorically,  for  I  am  not  privy  to 
inside  information.  But  I  can  outline  some 
of  the  considerations  that  I  believe  must  be 
recognized  U  there  Is  to  be  any  hope  for  an 
altemaUve  to  a  prolonged  military  con- 
frontation In  Vietnam. 

SOCTH   VIETNAM   OBJECTtVES 

Ideally  the  South  Vietnamese  government 
seeks  a  complete  military  victory,  including 
the  destruction  of  the  Viet  Cong,  the  ouster 
of  aU  North  Vietnamese,  and  ending  the 
ability  of  the  North  to  give  support  to  an  In- 
surgency in  the  South.  These  conditions 
would  allow  the  present  government  of 
South  Vietnam  to  remain  in  power  and 
would  leave  intact  what  has  been  called  the 
Saigon  establishment. 

ThU  is  the  moat  she  could  hope  for.  How- 
ever like  the  other  parties  to  the  war.  she 
probably  will  have  to  make  certain  conces- 
sions At  the  same  time,  there  are  two  fun- 
damental gondltlons  she  can  be  expected  to 

insist  upon ;  , . 

(1)  Preservation  of  the  political  Identity 
and  economic  well-being  of  those  who  com- 
prise and  support  the  present  government. 

(2)  Guarantees  against  renewed  local  in- 
surgency and  atucks  from  the  North. 


of  both,  the  future  of  South  Vietnam  would 
be  as  bleak  as  It  Is  now. 

What  I  have  ouUlned  tonight  are  con- 
siderations which  must  be  taken  into  account 
by  each  of  the  parties  to  the  war  If  negotla- 
Uons  are  to  be  opened  and  a  reasonable 
settlement  achieved. 

If  the  combatants  continue  to  pursue  total 
military  victory  they  are  desUned  to  an  In- 
definite war,  and  Vietnam  may  be  doomed 
to  destruction. 

The  only  hope  for  the  survival  of  Vietnam 
Is  that  the  leaders  of  each  contesting  group 
will  decide  that  continued  fighting  is  folly 
and  that  victory  in  the  traditional  sense  Is 
fuUle. 

I  hope  that  President  Johnson  has  come  to 
this  conclusion  in  preparing  for  his  discus- 
sions tomorrow  with  U  Thant. 

Let  us  all  hope  that  the  President  will 
bring  to  this  meeting  flexibility  and  realism 
in  fuller  measure  than  before,  and  that  he 
will  leave  no  room  for  doubt  of  his  deter- 
mination to  attain  peace. 
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NORTH   VIFTNAM  OBJECTIVES 

The  North  Vietnamese  want  a  total  mlU- 
tary victory,  the  end  of  any  US  presence,  and 
the  institution  of  a  communist  regime.  This 
would  ultimately  mean  a  Joining  o^  the 
South  to  the  North,  with  the  whole  of  Viet- 
nam administered  by  Hanoi. 

However,  the  least  she  can  be  expected  to 
insist  upon  is: 

(DA  guarantee  that  there  would  remain 
no  significant  US.  mlUtary  force  in  South 
Vietnam.  , 

(2)  Guarantees  for  the  poUtlcal  recogni- 
tion of  their  Viet  Cong  ally. 

(3)  A  commitment,  if  only  on  paper,  to  the 
principle  of  eventual  reunification  of  Viet- 
nam. 

VIET  CONO  OBJECTIVES 

Viet  Cong  maximum  obJecUves  would  be 
Identical  with  those  of  North  Vietnam  up 
to  a  point.  They  would  Uke  to  destroy  the 
Saigon  establishment,  oust  the  U.S.  and  es- 
tablish a  Hanol-orlented  regime.  However, 
there  exists  a  posslbUlty  that  the  Viet  Cong 
would  prefer,  given  the  choice,  some  kind  or 
separate  IdenUty  from  the  North. 

At  the  least,  the  Viet  Cong  will  demand: 

( 1 )  Recognition  of  the  National  Uberatlon 
Front  as  a  lawful  political  entity  In  South 

Vietnam  .     ,        . ,,» 

(2)  Guarantees  against  physical  and  polit- 
ical reprisals. 

us.    OBJECTIVES 

We  come  next  to  the  long-range  Interest* 
of  the  United  States  in  this  confilct.  The 
objective  of  the  present  Administration  ap- 
pears to  be  a  military  solution  leading  to  a 
settlement  on  our  own  terms  To  me  the 
most  desirable  objective  would  be  to  end  the 
fighting  with  the  assurance  that  there  can 
be  a  stable  government  based  on  democratic 
principles— a  government  which  will  be  able 
to  provide  for  Its  own  security. 

At  the  least,  we  must  require : 

( 1 )  Guarantees  for  the  self -determlnaUon 
of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam,  free  from 
the  threat  of  violence. 

(2)  Guarantees  for  the  safety  of  aU  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam,  regardless  of  previ- 
ous political  and  military  activities. 

By  guarantees  I  mean,  for  example,  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  mulU-natlonal  peace  force 
to  supervise  the  withdrawal  of  foreign  troops 
from  South  Vietnam  and  to  protect  the 
civilian  population  of  South  Vietnam  from 
Physical  reprisals.  Once  a  settlement  Is 
reached,  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  must 
have  the  assurance  that  there  will  be  no  fur- 
ther political  killings.  The  life  of  the  Viet 
Cong  militant  must  be  secure,  and  the  me 
of  the  village  chief  loyal  to  Saigon  must  be 
8«:ure.  Without  safeguards  for  the  security 
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MENTS 


Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
the  proper  relationship  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  State  and  local 
governments  is  a  problem  receiving 
careful  study  at  all  levels  of  government. 
One  of  the  finest  statements  on  the  de- 
velopment of  the  present  situation  was 
presented  by  Gov.  Warren  E.  Heames 
at  a  February  17  dinner  honoring  the 
Speaker  of  the  Missouri  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Jim  Godfrey. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  address  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Progressive    Leadership:     Bulwark    of 
Democracy 
(Address  of  Gov.  Warren  E.  Heamee,  at  a 
dinner   honoring  Jim   Godfrey.   Amerlcajn 
Czech  Club.  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  February   17. 
1968) 

Most  of  you  know  that  I  have  argued, 
over  the  past  several  years,  for  the  strength- 
ening and  improving  of  state  and  local  gov- 
ernment. It  has  been  my  theory  that  the  peo- 
ple are  served  best  by  government  which 
operates  close  to  the  people.  Within  thU 
framework,  I  have  criticized— I  hope  con- 
strucUvely— the  lack  of  cooperation  received 
from  the  federal  government  and  the  at- 
tempted take-over  by  federal  agencies  of 
local  and  state  responsibilities. 

Unfortunately,  some  have  interpreted  this 
criticism  as  being  a  demand  for  the  break- 
up of  our  federal  government  in  order  to 
put  virtually  all  governmental  powers  In  the 
hands  of  the  states.  That  Is  not  a  correct 
interpretation.  Actually,  my  Intention  is  to 
work  for  the  improvement  of  local  and  state 
government  so  these  units  are  capable  and 
willing  to  discharge  their  duties— thus  pre- 
venting a  further  separation  of  government 
from  the  people.  ^    .  , 

It  is  a  sad  fact  that  much  of  the  take-over 
of  responsibility  by  the  federal  government 
came  about  because  state  and  local  authori- 
ties, in  years  gone  by,  neglected  large  areas 
for  which  they  were  responsible. 

But  I  contend  that  this  age  of  neglect, 
overlooking  local  needs  until  the  federal  gov- 
ernment felt  obligated  to  meet  them,  has 
now  disappeared  in  most  states.  I  contend 
that  the  states  are  taking  a  more  responsi- 
ble attitude  m  providing  for  education, 
mental  health  and  other  services  which  have 
been  subjected  to  outside  Intervention 
The  reasons  for  this  change  in  attitude 


are  many,  but  I  think  I  know  the  one  which 
has  contributed  most  to  making  the  states 
aware  of  their  enormous  responsibilities.  The 
primary  reason  has  been  forward-looking 
leadership  on  the  part  of  men  such  as 
Speaker  of  the  House  Jim  Godfrey  In  Mis- 
souri. 

Speaker  Godfrey  knows  that  state  govern- 
ment of  today  must  be  quite  different  from 
state  government  of  the  past.  He  knows  that 
we  cannot  overlook  our  duty  to  solve  com- 
plex problems  as  states  have  done  In  the 
past.  Jim  Godfrey  has  worked  for  the  brand 
of  government  which  does  more  than  skim 
the  surface  of  public  needs.  He  has  worked 
for  an  alert  government  which  is  responsive 
to  the  people  and  willing  to  tackle  the  new 
problems  brought  on  by  each  passing  day. 
If  this  trend  can  be  hastened  to  the  point 
that  all  states  are  living  up  to  their  obliga- 
tions, then  the  trend  toward  further  cen- 
tralization of  government  In  the  United 
States  can  be  brought  to  a  halt.  And  only 
when  that  Is  accomplished  can  we  right- 
fully demand  and  get  a  return  of  some  re- 
sponsibility which  already  has  been  taken 
over  by  federal  agencies. 

Jim  Godfrey  and  I  both  feel  It  Is  neces- 
sary to  do  this — to  Improve  our  state  gov- 
ernment to  the  point  that  it  Is  expertly 
handling  Missouri's  current  problems,  and 
then  to  fight  for  a  return  of  responsibilities 
which  we  have  forfeited  In  the  past.  The  rea- 
son for  carrying  out  this  plan  Is  not  one 
of  seeking  power.  Rather,  it  Is  the  firm  belief 
that  government  programs  can  be  adminis- 
tered best  If  they  are  administered  close  to 
home. 

Assuming  you  may  agree  with  me  that  this 
Is  a  worthwhile  pursuit,  let  us  examine  how 
our  hopes  can  be  realized. 

I  have  stressed,  during  my  term  as  Gover- 
nor, the  vital  need  for  leadership  of  a  co- 
operative nature  at  the  local  level.  This 
would  strengthen  and  preserve  local  govern- 
ment, safeguard  the  freedom  and  Integrity 
of  the  Individual  and  re-deflne  the  Inter- 
relationships between  the  federal,  state  and 
local  governmenta.  I  must  add  that  this 
could,  rather  than  would  be  accomplished. 
It  could  happen  if  that  cooperative  local 
leadership  is  strong  and  effective — not  some- 
thing which  gets  no  more  than  lip  service. 

To  determine  how  the  Individual  can  help 
restore  health  and  vitality  to  state  and  local 
governments,  let's  examine  the  history  be- 
hind our  present  trend  of  centralized 
strength. 

We  are  all  aware  tJiat  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  purposely  developed  a  legal 
Etriicture  that  would  assure  a  government 
of  limited  powers  that  would  remain  close  to 
the  people. 

The  federal  Constitution  was  designed  to 
be  the  primary  depository  of  specific  govern- 
mental powers.  The  states  were  to  have  those 
powers  not  specifically  reserved  to  the  federal 
government.  And  local  government  was  to 
have  whatever  powers  might  be  delegated 
by  state  constitutions  and  statutes. 

This  downward  dispersal  of  power  and  au- 
thority formed  the  early  basis  of  a  federated 
system  designed  to  keep  government  close 
to  the  people.  The  system  as  devised  depend- 
ed on  sound,  dedicated  progressive  leader- 
ship at  every  level  to  assure  that  the  system 
would  effectively  meet  the  needs  of  the 
people. 

This  desire  to  circumscribe  the  power  of 
government — in  order  to  make  It  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  the  people  and  to  prevent  the 
emergence  of  a  centralized  government— was 
a  workable  system  when  applied  to  the  colo- 
nial, territorial  and  early  growth  period  of 
this  nation. 

Society,  however,  is  not  static,  and  the 
division  of  powers  developed  to  serve  one 
generation  became  Inadequate  to  serve  the 
needs  of  another  generation. 

As  the  nation  grew  In  land  area  and  as- 
sumed a  leadership  role  In  foreign  affairs, 
It  became  more  dlfflcult  to  apply  the  prin- 


ciple of  a  federated  limited  government.  The 
efforte  were  further  complicated  by  the  tran- 
sition from  an  agricultural  to  an  Industrial 
economy,  and  were  greatly  hampered  by  the 
great  depression  of  the  1930's.  That  tragedy 
resulted  In  a  vast  number  of  developments 
affecting  our  present  economic  structure  and 

SOCl6tV. 

Constitutional  amendments  over  the  years 
resulted  In  a  further  fragmenting  of  the  lim- 
ited-federated type  of  government  and  the 
principle  of  dispersal  powers.  Adoption  of  the 
16th  amendment  in  1913,  providing  for  an 
Income  tax,  was  a  major  step  in  creating  a 
vehicle  for  the  emergence  of  central  control 
over  economic  and  social  welfare  develop- 
ments. It  wasn't  intended  to  be  a  powerful 
agent  for  the  federal  government,  but  It 
turned  out  that  way. 

This  power  to  preempt  a  large  area  of  tax- 
ation really  became  the  key  that  opened  the 
door  to  development  of  a  host  of  federal  pro- 
grams during  the  depression.  At  a  time  when 
the  counuy  was  in  a  near  state  of  chaos,  this 
recently  acquired  federal  muscle  was  per- 
haps all  that  prevented  total  destruction  of 
our  form  of  government. 

That  period  demonstrated  that  our  coun- 
try had  reached  a  stage  of  size  and  complex- 
ity which  demanded  that  emergency  power 
be  available  in  Washington  to  handle  a  sud- 
den crisis.  The  problem  arises  from  the  fact 
that  when  the  power  is  available,  there  is  a 
great  tendency  to  use  It  constantly  rather 
than  to  keep  It  in  reserve  for  emergencies. 
And  so  the  federal  government  grew  in  power 
and  m  exercising  responsibility  for  the  wel- 
fare of  all  the  people. 

This  review  of  history  has  Indicated,  so  far, 
that  the  original  plan  for  a  federal  govern- 
ment limited  In  power  was  not  workable  to 
meet  the  needs  of  a  rapidly-changing  world. 
But  we  can  see  that  the  changes  in  society 
which  necessitated  the  placing  of  more  power 
in  Washington  also  served  to  weaken  the 
power  and  effectiveness  of  state  and  local 
government  In  responding  to  everyday  needs 
of  the  people. 

In  tracing  the  history  and  development  of 
federal  programs,  we  can  see  where  federal 
power  increased  as  state  and  local  power 
vacated  large  areas  of  responsibility.  The  un- 
employment, insolvency  and  chaos  of  the  de- 
pression laid  the  groundwork  for  the  emer- 
gence of  central  control  over  many  facete  of 
our  lives.  Part  of  this  change  was  necessary 
because  our  economic  structure  no  longer  was 
confined  to  state  boundaries,  and  part  of  the 
change  was  unnecessary  but  It  still  came 
about  because  no  one  could  pinpoint  the 
place  where  the  trend  should  stop. 

The  low-rent  housing  program  initiated  In 
1937  is  aji  example  of  the  growth  and  ex- 
pansion of  a  temporary  program.  As  private 
enterprise  and  local  leadership  failed  to 
resolve  the  problem  of  housing  and  slum 
development,  the  federal  government  ex- 
tended Its  low-rent  housing  program  to  in- 
clude redevelopment  and  rehabilitation  of 
whole  neighborhoods. 

This  originally  was  a  vaUd  area  for  local 
action,  and  perhaps  could  have  been  kept 
at  that  level— but  proper  local  leadership  and 
finances  were  not  available. 

Over  the  years,  the  federal  government  has 
moved  Into  the  vacuum  created  by  a  lack  of 
local  cooperative  leadership.  Today,  there  are 
hundreds  of  federal  programs  In  every  sector 
of  the  economy  that  affect  the  daUy  lives  of 
all  the  people. 

We  also  are  aware  that  there  has  been  an 
increase  in  state  power  over  local  affairs 
which  has.  In  some  cases,  limited  the  effec- 
tiveness of  local  government.  This  occurred 
because  states  placed  strict  limitations  on 
the  taxlig  power  of  local  goverment  and 
because  too  many  local  authorities  failed  to 
heed   their   responsibilities   for  serving  the 

needs  of  the  people.  *  ^   k„  +>,. 

Local  problems  were  compUcated  by  tne 

profusion  of  governmental  units  which  each 

claimed  independent  power  In  the  govern- 


mental structure.  We  have  cities,  townships, 
counties,  commissions  and  boards  which  lay 
claim  to  certain  powers — along  with  ad- 
mlnUtratlve  districts  for  water,  sewer,  drain- 
age, roed  and  school  services. 

Due  to  the  drain-off  of  power  by  higher 
authorities  and  the  burden  of  so  many  sep- 
arate unlU  of  government  which  overlap  at 
the  local  level,  we  find  that  the  government 
operating  closest  to  the  people  Is  diluted  and 
in    many    ways    reduced    to    an    Ineffectual 

status.  ^.  . 

This  history  of  the  transformation  of  a 
limited-federated  government  to  one  of  In- 
creasingly centralized  control  is  disturbing 
to  me,  to  Speaker  Godfrey,  and  to  you. 

You  realize,  of  course,  that  we  still  have 
a  choice.  We  can  accept  the  trend  toward 
central  government  as  being  the  only  way 
to  solve  problems  which  state  and  local 
governments  have  neglected,  or  we  can  start 
to  reverse  the  trend  by  first  putting  our  own 
house  in  order. 

It  is  my  belief  that  we  here  In  Missouri— 
who  believe  In  the  theory  of  limited  govern- 
ment close  to  and  the  servant  of  the  people — 
can  lead  the  nation  in  achieving  this  coveted 

goal. 

We  can  do  this  by  constructive  criticism  of 
federal  programs  and  by  strengthening  our 
state  and  local  governmenta  to  the  point 
that  they  will  be  easily  recognized  as  the  best 
polnte  oif  administration  for  serving  the 
people. 

You  might  ask  where  we  will  find  the  pro- 
gressive and  imaginative  leadership  needed 
to  restore  health  to  local  government.  I  sug- 
gest we  need  look  no  further  than  this  room. 
Men  such  as  Speaker  Godfrey,  though  work- 
ing in  state  government,  have  done  a  great 
deal  to  foster  the  improvement  of  city  and 
county  governmenta.  Jim  Godfrey  and  lead- 
ers of  similar  stature  are  constantly  updating 
and  upgrading  the  quality  of  state  govern- 
ment, and  are  working  for  legislation  which 
win  help  local  government.  They  also  set  an 
example  for  people  who  want  to  get  Involved 
in  this  effort  to  Improve  their  city  or  their 

eta tfi. 

We  need  to  find  local  leaders  who  will  follow 
this  example  and  exert  the  same  type  of 
leadership  for  community  Improvement  that 
Speaker  Godfrey  is  exerting  at  the  state  level. 
But  in  addition  to  working  on  community 
projecta.  they  mtist  be  willing  to  determine 
the  needs  of  local  government  and  seek  state 
legislation  to  improve  and  strengthen  that 
local  government.  Then  they  must  take  note 
of  the  regional  concept  as  being  an  excellent 
vehicle  for  problem  solving  and  a  good  meth- 
od of  coordinating  our  proliferation  of  local 
governmental  unite. 

It  Is  up  to  us  to  take  a  common-sense 
view  and  realize  that  the  original  concept  of 
independent  states  which  Join  a  Union  only 
to  fight  wars  and  deliver  the  mall  has  been 
outdated  by  our  own  changing  society.  The 
states  now  are  inter-dependent  and  they 
have  problems  of  mutual  concern.  The  same 
Is  true  locally,  where  no  longer  can  you  ig- 
nore what  is  happening  in  a  city  30  miles 
away  Once  you  were  isolated  from  the  effects 
of  another  city's  actions,  but  today  that  Is 

not  so. 

But  while  we  must  recognize  that  the  old 
days  of  completely  isolated  unlta  are  gone, 
we  do  not  have  to  assume  that  the  only 
answer  for  present  needs  Is  to  turn  over  all 
power  and  responsibility  to  a  central  gov- 
ernment. 

The  answer,  in  my  opinion,  is  for  strong 
leadership  at  the  state  and  local  level  to  be 
developed  for  Improving  our  own  govern- 
menta and  cooperating  with  others. 

Missouri  has  taken  some  steps  in  this  di- 
rection. One  is  the  development  of  regional 
planning  commissions  which  are  designed 
io  strengthen— not  eliminate— the  smallest 
units  of  government.  Cooperative  leadership 
In  developing  this  concept  may  be  the  crea- 
tive vehicle  that  will  enable  us  to  keep  gov- 
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ernment  servlc*  rMponalv*  to  the  wl»he«  of 
the  people. 

But,  In  the  final  analysis,  thU  all  binges 
on  the  strength  of  individual  leadership.  This 
iB  why  we  are  fortunate  to  have  Jim  Godfrey 
as  Speaker  of  the  House,  exerting  the  kind 
of  strong  leadership  needed  for  better  gov- 
ernment. ThU  is  why  we  honor  him  tonight 
This  Is  why  we  look  forward  to  bis  continued 
service  to  Missouri. 


OPPOSITION  TO  REMOVAL  OP  GOLD 
BACKING  ON  FEDERAL  RESERVE 
NOTES 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  state  my  opposition  to  the 
administrations  proposal  to  remove  the 
gold  backing  from  our  Federal  Reserve 
notes.  The  situation  and  clrcumsUnces 
today  are  analogous  to  those  faced  just 
3  years  ago  this  month  when  the  pro- 
posal before  the  committee  called  for  the 
removal  of  the  25-percent  gold  cover 
from  Federal  Reserve  deposits. 

In  1965  the  administration  asked  for 
half  a  loaf,  today,  the  whole  loaf. 

The  sierious  dilemma  confronting  the 
administration  is  nothing  more  than  an 
expansion  of  the  problem  which  faced 
us  in  1965.  The  continuation  of  irrespon- 
sible fiscal  policies  and  the  failure  to 
develop  sound  monetary  policies  have 
placed  us  in  this  untenable  position. 

The  policies  which  led  to  our  gold  crisis 
3  years  ago  have  not  been  changed  and 
as  a  result,  the  situation  has  gone  from 
bad  to  worse. 

During  the  past  3  years,  we  have  wit- 
nessed staggering  increases  in  Federal 
expenditures  despite  the  deficit  resulting 
therefrom;  our  national  debt  continues 
to  climb  and  our  imbalance-of-payments 
deficit  continues  to  skyrocket. 

At  the  same  time,  our  gold  flow  record 
is  equally  dismal.  At  the  time  of  the 
1965  legislation  our  total  gold  reserve  was 
approximately  $15  billion  and  our  "free" 
gold  availability  to  the  reserve  banks  was 
about  $1.2  billion.  Today  our  "free"  gold 
is  about  $13  billion  but  our  gold  stock 
has  now  dwindled  to  only  $12  billion. 

As  a  part  of  my  testimony  before  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  on 
the  gold  cover  legislation  in  1965, 1  drew 
the  following  four  conclusions  concern- 
ing the  then  pending  gold  proposal: 

First.  At  best,  it  is  a  temporary  ex- 
pedient solving  nothing  and  opening  the 
way  to  substantial  currency  inflation; 

Second.  Rather  than  increasing  con- 
fidence In  the  sUbillty  of  the  dollar  as  its 
most  optimistic  supporters  predict.  Its  ef- 
fect could  be  precisely  the  opposite: 

Third.  It  is  an  obvious  first  step  to- 
ward a  completely  managed  monetary 
system  wherein  gold  will  ultimately  be 
removed  from  all  internal  currency  mak- 
ing the  value  of  the  dollar  thereafter 
subject  to  the  arbitrary  decisions  of  the 
fiscal  managers,  regardless  of  political 
party;  and 

Fourth.  While  there  may  be  valid  ob- 
jections to  a  complete  return  to  a  gold 
standard,  history  has  repeatedly  proven 
the  inadequacies  of  a  managed  economy 
whose  currency  invariably  ends  up  in  a 
destructive  inflationary  cycle. 

Unfortunately,  each  of  these  con- 
clusions has  proven  substantially  correct. 
I  would  also  submit  that  each  of  these 


four  general  conclusions  Is  Just  as  appli- 
cable to  the  present  situation  as  it  was  to 
the  analogous  situation  in  1965.  This  is 
true  because  the  problems  have  not 
changed;  they  have  only  become  more 
acute  and  the  symptoms  more  obvious. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  the  present 
situation  within  the  framework  of  the 
four  general  principles  I  have  just  stated 
in  an  effort  to  show  that  the  legislation 
now  before  the  Senatfc  is  just  as  dis- 
astrous as  the  legislation  before  the 
Senate  in  1965  and  that  it  also  faUs  to 
offer  a  solution  to  the  problems  facing  the 
dollar.  Our  experience  with  the  1965 
legislation  should  serve  as  a  valuable 
lesson  for  what,  in  my  judgment,  will 
result  if  the  gold  backing  is  removed 
from  our  Federal  Reserve  notes. 

That  the  action  taken  in  removing  the 
gold  reserve  requirement  from  our  Fed- 
eral Reserve  deposits  was  a  temporai-y 
measure  is  patently  obvious.  Many  of  us 
predicted  that  this  action  would  provide 
the  administration  only  2  or  3  short  years 
within  which  to  get  our  financial  house 
in  order.  Yet.  the  administration  was 
much  more  optimistic. 

When  the  $5  billion  in  gold  certificate 
reserves  released  by  the  1965  act  was 
added  to  the  $1.2  bUlion  in  free  gold,  our 
total  "free"  gold  amounted  to  approxi- 
mately $6  billion.  Senate  committee  re- 
port No.  65  stated : 

Free  reserves  of  $6  billion  at  the  reserve 
banks  would  be  sufficient  to  meet  reserve 
needs  against  the  normal  rate  of  expansion  in 
Federal  Reser\e  notee  for  10  years  or  more 
and  still  leave  some  margin  for  a  further  re- 
duction in  the  country's  gold  stock. 

Those  speaking  for  the  administration 
in  this  regard  were  either  incredibly 
naive  or  pioneers  of  the  administrations 
credibility  gap. 

Even  though  the  administration  missed 
its  guess  on  the  strength  of  its  legisla- 
tive band-aid  by  7  or  more  years,  it  ap- 
parently did  recognize  the  real  problems 
with  which  it  had  to  cope  to  set  its  finan- 
cial house  in  order.  The  committee  re- 
port went  on  to  state: 

In  this  time,  adjustments  must  be  effected 
to  bring  the  nation's  IntemaUonal  payments 
into  balance,  and  perhaps  to  reverse  the  out- 
flow of  gold.  In  the  meantime.  It  will  stUl  be 
necessary  to  maintain  sufficient  restraint  on 
monetary  expansion  to  prevent  excessive  ex- 
pansion with  consequent  Inflationary  devel- 
opments or  losses  of  gold. 

It  is  recognized  by  the  Administration  In 
proposing  this  legislation  and  by  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  In  recommend- 
ing Its  adoption  that  the  ultimate  and  more 
basic  problem  Is  to  ellnUnate  or  minimize  the 
large  deficit  In  this  country's  international 
payments  position  that  has  persisted  for  a 
number  of  years  and  caused  a  drain  in  our 
gold  reserves.  The  purpose  of  the  reduction  In 
the  gold  reserve  requirements  Is  to  provide 
Ume  for  the  operation  of  measures  and  eco- 
nomic forces  to  correct  this  situation  and  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  adopting  at  this  time 
drastic  measures  that  might  reUrd  desirable 
economic  growth,  reduce  employment,  and 
Interfere  with  the  continuation  of  programs 
essential  for  the  nation's  defense. 

Despite  the  above  statement  of  policy, 
there  has,  in  fact,  been  no  major  policy 
shift  in  the  ensuing  3  years  designed 
to  correct  our  balance-of -payments  def- 
icit.  This,   despite   the   fact   th«t   our 


present   gold  dilemma   was  completely 
predictable. 

Finally,  last  month,  the  administra- 
tion did  announce  limited  short-term 
measures  aimed  at  partially  correcting 
our  balance- of -payments  deficit.  These 
measures  fall  far  short  of  the  mark;  they 
are  aimed  at  the  wrong  target  and  can  at 
best  produce  only  partial  short-term  re- 
sults. 

Again,  the  proposal  before  the  Senate 
is  a  temporary  expedient  designed  to  buy 
the  administration  more  time  in  which 
to  maneuver. 

In  1965.  we  were  told  that  if  we  re- 
moved the  backing  from  Federal  Reserve 
deposits,  we  would  strengthen  con- 
fidence in  the  dollar.  I  rejected  the  un- 
supported assertion  then;  I  reject  it  now. 
The  fact  is  the  rep)eal  of  the  gold  certifi- 
cate requirement  in  1965  did  not  lead  to  a 
greater  confidence  In  the  dollar  but  to 
less.  We  are  just  as  close  to  a  liquidity 
crisis  now  as  we  were  in  1965;  but  even 
worse,  we  are  much  nearer  a  foreign  ex- 
change crisis  than  3  years  ago. 

As  I  have  stated,  the  proposed  action 
Is  at  best  a  short-term  reprieve.  Foreign 
creditors  recognized  it  as  such  in  1965 
and  look  at  the  results.  We  may  conceiv- 
ably buy  a  very  short  period  of  time  with 
this  legislation;  but  unless  we  use  this 
time  more  wisely  than  we  have  since 
1965.  foreign  creditors  will  once  again 
"cash  in  their  chips"  while  the  bank  is 
still  open.  Experience  indicates  that  the 
purchase  of  time  through  remedial  leg- 
islation is  a  useless  purchase  as  long  as 
the  basic  problems  are  left  untouched. 

To  gain  continued  confidence  in  the 
dollar,  this  Government  must  submit  it- 
self to  the  discipline  of  establishing  a 
favorable  balance  of  payments,  and  we 
must  make  to  known  to  foreign  govern- 
ments that  this  will  be  accomplished  as 
a  matter  of  national  policy.  The  current 
proposal  is  made  not  from  strength  but 
from  weakness.  The  seriousness  of  our 
overall  fiscal  situation  must  be  faced,  not 
avoided  by  temporary  expedients. 

The  paramoimt  objection  I  have  to  the 
legislation  now  before  the  Senate  is  that 
it  represents  the  final  step  which  will 
Introduce  this  country  to  a  completely 
managed  monetary  system.  If  this  leg- 
islation is  enacted,  the  dollar  will  be  sub- 
ject to  the  arbitrary  decisions  of  oiu' 
fiscal  managers.  The  value  and  integrity 
of  the  dollar  will  then  be  directly  related 
to  the  judgment  and  Integrity  of  our 
governing  monetary  ofiBclals.  This  places, 
in  my  judgment,  too  large  a  degree  of 
trust  in  the  judgmental  infallibility  of 
futiu*  monetary  officials. 

I  have  stated  many  times  and  I  wish 
to  reiterate  that  I  see  nothing  magic  in 
the  25-percent  gold  reserve  requirement. 
What  is  magic  Is  to  retain  a  gold  reserve 
high  enough  to  give  stability  and  firm- 
ness to  an  expanding  currency  and  to 
provide  a  series  of  warning  lights  against 
inflation.  Hence,  to  change  the  last  such 
existing  requirement  without  pledging 
ourselves  to  fiscal  responsibility  and  a 
cure  of  our  belance-of-payments  deficits 
Is  merely  removing  our  brakes  while 
starting  down  a  steep  hill.  We  cannot 
afford  to  remove  this  last  objective 
warning  system.  The  real  culprit  In  the 
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Inflationary  cycle  we  are  now  experienc- 
ing is  too  rapid  an  increase  in  our  money 
supply.  George  Bernard  Shaw,  in  "The 
Belligerent  Woman's  Guide  to  Socialism 
and  Capitalism,"  stated  with  his  usual 
wit  a  proposition  which  I  think  is  ap- 
plicable here.  He  said : 

You  have  to  choose  (as  a  voter)  between 
trusting  to  the  natural  stability  of  gold  and 
the  natural  stability  of  the  hone.-sty  and  in- 
telligence of  the  members  of  Government. 
And.  with  due  respect  for  these  gentlemen, 
I  advise  you,  as  long  as  the  Capitalist  system 
lasU,  to  vote  for  gold. 


The  analogy  I  drew  3  years  ago  be- 
tween the  gold  situation  and  our  constant 
concern  over  increasing  our  national  debt 
limit  is  equally  applicable  today.  The  ad- 
ministration finds  itself  required  to  re- 
quest assistance  from  Congress  in  order 
to  satisfy  its  growing  financial  obUga- 
tlons  by  continually  asking  us  to  increase 
our  national  debt  limit  and  by  continu- 
ally pumping  new  Federal  Reserve  notes 
into  an  already  overheated  economy. 

What  then  should  we  do  in  lieu  of  re- 
moving the  gold  backing  from  our  Fed- 
eral Reserve  notes? 

I  would  submit  that  before  we  remove 
the  gold  backing  from  our  Federal  Re- 
serve notes  we  should  establish,  as  a 
matter  of  national  policy,  specific  long- 
range  proposals  for  correcting  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments    deficit.    This    would 
clearly  demonstrate  that  we  are  com- 
mitted to  correcting  the  problem  as  op- 
posed   to    merely  "  tampering    with   the 
symptoms.    The    appropriate    congres- 
sional  committees   should   immediately 
undertake  extensive  hearings  on  the  bal- 
ance-of-payment  problem  with  the  goal 
of  establishing  priorities  in  solving  the 
problem.  In  1965,  3  years  ago,  I  urged  the 
establishment  of  an  investigative  body  to 
study  the  situation  in  depth,  arialyze  all 
proposals,  and  make  recommendations 
as  to  which  alternative  proposal  would 
present  the  wisest  course  of  action.  Not 
only  has  Congress  failed  to  establish  such 
an  investigative  body  but  we  have  by  and 
large  been  guUty  of  toUlly  ignoring  the 
balance-of-payments  problem.   Because 
of  the  critical  time  element  with  which 
we  are  now  faced,  I  now  feel  we  must 
move  immediately  forward  within  our 
congressional  committee  framework. 

At  the  present  time,  we  have  approxi- 
mately $1.3  billion  In  free  gold  reserves. 
If  this  amount  should  not  prove 
adequate  to  hold  the  line  while  we  get 
our  financial  house  in  order,  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  has  the  authority  to  sus- 
pend the  gold  reserve  requirement  for  a 
period  of  up  to  30  days  and  to  renew 
such  suspension  for  15-day  periods 
thereafter.  This  authority  should  be  used 
if  necessary. 

An  alternate  course  of  action  would 
be  to  reduce  our  gold  cover  requirement 
to  a  lower  percentage  for  a  temporary 
period.  In  1965.  I  proposed  that  we  re- 
duce the  requirement  from  25  to  20  per- 
cent for  a  period  of  2  years.  This  should 
allow  the  additional  time  necessary  for 
us  to  get  our  financial  house  in  order. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  by  raising  a 
separate  but  related  problem.  We  should 
Immediately  take  action  to  stimulate  the 
production  of  gold  particularly  in  this 


country.  The  revitallzation  of  our  gold 
mining  industry  is  critical.  If  the  price  of 
gold  is  to  remain  at  $35  an  ounce,  we 
must  assist  our  mining  industry  either 
by  establishing  a  free  market  for  gold 
used  for  artistic,  commercial,  and  indus- 
trial uses  or  by  providing  direct  sub- 
sidies to  cover  the  increased  cost  of  pro- 
ducing gold.  I  hope  that  the  administra- 
tion will  review  and  alter  its  policy  in 
this  regard  and  lend  support  to  the  ef- 
forts of  those  of  us  who  have  been  at- 
tempting to  assist  our  mining  industry 
for  these  many  years.  We  must  have 
more  domestic  gold  production  if  we  are 
going  to  move  forward  with  a  sound 
monetary  policy. 


KHE  SANH 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, top-ranking  U.S.  military  leaders 
have  stated  that  our  forces  can  hold  the 
marine  base  at  Khe  Sanh.  I  know  that  I 
express  the  hope  of  the  American  people, 
and  especially  those  with  relatives  in 
Vietnam,  when  I  say  that  I  hope  that 
these  military  leaders  are  right. 

In  closed  meetings,  more  than  once  in 
recent  days,  I  have  raised  the  question 
about  our  ability  to  hold  Khe  Sanh.  I 
was  told  in  each  instance,  by  our  highest 
ranking  military  leaders,  that  our  forces 
can  do  so.  My  concern,  however,  remains. 
The  news  this  afternoon  has  an  ominous 
sound.  North  Vietnamese  soldiers  have 
ambushed  and  overwhelmed  a  U.S.  patrol 
platoon  outside  the  besieged  Khe  Sanh 
base,  and  the  belief  seems  to  be  that  the 
long-awaited  attack  may  soon  be 
launched  by  the  enemy. 

The  North  Vietnamese  are  reported  to 
have  as  much  as  40.000  men  in  position 
for  the  assault.  We  are  told  that  our 
marines  are  completely  surrounded,  and 
that  they  must  depend  for  supplies  to  be 
delivered  from  the  air.  We  know  that 
the  airstrip  at  Khe  Sanh  is  highly  vul- 
nerable, and  we  also  know  that  the  ene- 
my is  edging  closer  to  the  outer  perimeter 
of  the  Khe  Sanh  base  daily. 

I  am  certain  that  the  marines  who  are 
involved  in  the  activities  at  Khe  Sanh 
are  brave  men  who  will  unfilnchingly 
face  whatver  comes.  But  the  possibility 
that  adverse  weather  conditions  may 
prevent  air  support  of  their  defense  and 
that  they  wUl  be  overrun  by  countless 
human  and  suicidal  waves  of  enemy 
soldiers  continues  to  worry  me  greatly. 

I  do  not  wish,  in  this  brief  statement  to 
create  pessimism.  I  also  feel  that  we  have 
to  have  confidence  in  our  military  lead- 
ers and  their  abUity  to  foresee  and  evalu- 
ate all  of  the  odds.  But  the  conditions 
and  circumstances  at  Khe  Sanh  trouble 
me  especially. 

As  I  have  Indicated,  I  have  voiced  these 
concerns  in  closed  meetings  here  in 
Washington  and  have  been  told  that  our 
strategy  is  sound  and  the  position  of  our 
men  is  tenable.  I  repeat  that  I  devoutly 
hope  that  such  an  assessment  of  the  situ- 
ation is  correct. 

I  call  attention  of  Senators  to  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  February 
24  edition  of  the  Huntington.  W.  Va.,  Ad- 
vertiser, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  inserted  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 
United  States  Is  Taking  Bio  Chance  in 

SMALL  Force  at  Khe  Sanh 
The   United   States    has    a    population   of 
more   than  200.000,000.  South  Vietnam   has 
an  estimated  16.500.000  and  North  Vietnam 
has  19.000.000.  ^       .      ^ 

In  view  of  this.  It  is  difficult  to  understand 
why  the  military  men  of  the  United  States 
win  allow  a  Marine  garrison  of  approximately 
5  000  to  wait  at  Khe  Sanh  for  an  attack  of 
about  four  times  that  number  of  North 
Vietnamese. 

American  officers  have  been  quoted  as  say- 
ing that  they  rely  on  their  superior  fire- 
power for  victory,  but  two  factors  raise  seri- 
ous questions  of  the  soundness  of  their 
reasoning. 

One  Is  the  fact  that  both  the  Viet  Cong 
and  the  North  Vietnamese  have  been  receiv- 
ing modern  Soviet  weapons.  Several  tanks 
have  already  appeared  In  the  area. 

These  weapons  might  greatly  reduce  the 
imagined  advantage  of  our  weapons  in  the 
hands  of  the  small  garrison. 

The  second  factor  Is  that  a  Marine  major 
on  the  scene  has  predicted  that  the  battle 
would  come  down  in  the  end  to  toe-to-toe 
fighting  In  which  men  would  be  hitting  each 
other  on  the  head  with  shovels. 

The  major  predicted  victory  for  his  tough 
men.  but  his  confidence  is  not  felt  by  a  great 
many  Americans  who  can  see  no  good  reason 
why.  with  our  greater  population,  we  should 
allow  a  country  of  only  19,000,000  to  gain  and 
hold  for  weeks  a  fourfold  advantage  In  num- 
bers for  a  crucial  battle  of  a  crucial  war  for 
control  of  Southeast  Asia. 

Even  If  our  military  strategists  are  deliber- 
ately trying  to  lure  the  enemy  into  a  battle 
in  the  hope  of  destroying  a  large  number  of 
their  forces,  the  inferiority  of  our  numbers 
seems  a  reckless  risk  of  the  lives  of  our  men. 
The  anxious  public  has  been  encouraged 
by  the  dispatch  of  additional  forces  to  Viet- 
nam and  the  announcement  that  others 
probably  would  be  sent. 

Psychological  as  well  as  military  considera- 
tions seem  to  justify  the  assignment  of  addi- 
tional combat  units  to  other  important  areas 
of  confilct  as  well  as  Khe  Sanh. 

Building  up  our  forces  would  afford  con- 
vincing evidence  to  the  enemy  that  we  are 
not  going  to  allow  the  destruction  of  the  free 
government  of  Saigon. 

It  could  Induce  the  Hanoi  hierarchy  to 
soften  its  terms  for  negotiations  and  thus 
hasten  the  end  of  the  war. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  reportort  unani- 
mous opinion  of  our  military  men  that  our 
Khe  Sanh  garrison  can  win  Is  no  assurance 
that  thev  are  right. 

In  a  television  appearance  a  short  time 
ago  Defense  Secretary  McNamara  empha- 
sized the  fact  that  he  and  other  advisers 
thought  the  Bay  of  Pigs  attack  on  Castro 
would  succeed. 

But  the  fiasco  that  resulted  was  a  humili- 
ation to  the  United  States. 

A  fiasco  at  Khe  Sanh  would  be  Infinitely 
worse  not  only  for  our  nation  but  for  the 
cause  of  freedom  around  the  world. 

We  cannot  afford  a  defeat,  and  we  should 
not  run  the  risk  of  the  possibility  by  allow- 
ing the  enemy  to  continue  to  hold  such  great 
advantage  in  numbers. 


THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  February 
24  marked  the  50th  anniversary  of 
Estonian  independence.  However,  inde- 
pendence for  Estonians  was  short  Uved. 
They  enjoyed  a  brief  period  of  independ- 
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ence  following  World  War  I.  but  the 
llberty-lovlng  people  of  Estonia  were 
soon  caught  up  in  the  expansionism  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  Shortly  after  the  out- 
break of  World  War  n.  Estonia  was  oc- 
cupied by  Soviet  forces.  It  is  most  fitting 
that  we  pay  tribute  today  to  the  brave 
people  of  Estonia  by  adding  our  voices 
in  commemoration  of  the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  their  Independence  and  to  help 
keep  alive  the  flame  of  freedom  which 
continues  to  burn  brigiitly  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people  despite  harsh  restrictions, 
deportations,  imprisonment  and  other 
repressive  measures. 


obstacle  to  greater  tourism  in  the  United 
States. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  URGES  WISE 

MEASURES     TO     IMPROVE     FOR- 

EIGN  TOURISM   TO   THE   UNITED 

STATES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  taken  an  important 
step  toward  improving  the  rate  of  foreign 
tourism  to  the  Urilted  States — tourism 
desperately  needed  to  help  ease  our  seri- 
ous balaitce-of-payments  situation. 

The  President  has  asked  Congress  to 
modernize  the  onerous  visa  requirements 
that,  in  his  words,  "appear  to  a  foreign 
visitor  to  be  greeting  him  grudgingly 
rather  than  graciously." 

The  President  reminded  us  that  under 
the  present  system  a  prescreening  proc- 
ess is  required  of  each  potential  visitor 
at  the  American  consul  abroad.  Under 
this  process,  the  visitor  discovers  that  he 
may  be  ineligible  for  a  visa  under  some 
25  specified  grounds  of  eligibility. 

As  the  President  noted: 

Thoie  requirements  have  been  rendered 
obsolete  by  a  major  Increase  In  tourism  from 
abroad,  by  a  revolutionary  reduction  in  travel 
time,  and  by  the  fact  that  35  other  nations 
require  no  visas  from  American  tourists. 

What  the  President  proposes  is  to  re- 
place bureaucratic  redtape  with  a  solid 
dose  of  good  commonsense. 

Under  the  new  act  the  administration 
is  proposing,  foreign  visitors  here  for  90 
days  or  less  would  be  exempted  from  visa 
requirements  on  all  but  the  most  serious 
grounds  of  ineligibility. 

We  would  still  bar  from  entry  those 
foreign  nationals  who  have  been  con- 
victed of  a  serious  crime;  and  we  would 
continue  to  examine  all  visitors  at  the 
port  of  entry  through  the  immigration 
and  naturalization  service. 

In  addition,  visitors  will  be  required 
to  have  a  valid  passport,  a  nonrefundable 
round-trip  ticket,  and  will  not  be  allowed 
to  alter  their  status  as  visitor  while  in 
this  country. 

In  essence,  this  new  act  protects  the 
national  security  while  also  improving 
our  foreign  relations  and  promoting  a 
better  understanding  of  America 
throughout  the  world. 

We  want  and  need  more  foreign  visit- 
ors to  our  shores.  And  it  goes  without 
saying  that  to  facilitate  their  entry  into 
the  United  States  will  be  an  important 
factor  in  achieving  this  objective. 

I  support  President  Johnson's  proposal. 
I  support  it  because  it  is  the  right  legis- 
lation needed  to  accomplish  an  impor- 
tant goal.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  act 
quickly  and  positively  to  remove  a  major 


VIETNAM 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
we  all  recall  the  wisdom  of  our  Foimd- 
ing  Fathers  in  establishing  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes  because 
events  which  transpire  in  war  tend  to 
demonstrate  that  when  this  Nation  has 
a  war  on  its  hands,  we  do  so  with  a 
singleness  of  purpose  which  only  one 
person  in  a  position  to  make  decisions 
can  bring  about;  namely,  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

I  had  some  doubt  that  we  should  have 
ever  sent  troops  to  South  Vietnam.  I  was 
much  impressed  with  the  statement 
made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
StennisI  at  the  time  the  first  American 
troops  were  sent  there  in  a  fashion  to 
represent  a  commitment  on  the  part  of 
this  Government. 

From  that  small  beginning,  there 
gradually  grew  a  greater  and  greater 
commitment  on  the  part  of  this  Nation 
to  defend  and  help  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  defend  their  own  independence 
of  judgment  to  build  their  own  govern- 
ment and  to  make  their  own  decisions. 

It  would  seem  to  me  It  might  have 
been  better  to  make  our  stand  in  South- 
east Asia — if  it  were  to  be  made  at  all — 
in  some  other  country;  perhaps  Paki- 
stan, if  Pakistan  were  diposed  to  fight 
to  defend  itself  against  Communist  sub- 
version or  aggression;  perhaps  India,  if 
India  wanted  to  stand  up  and  defend 
its  own  independence  against  outside  In- 
fluence: or  perhaps  Thailand  which  has 
never  indicated  that  Its  people  desire 
to  be  taken  over  by  the  Commimists,  a 
country  which  has  historically  indicated 
it  would  fight  to  preserve  its  Independ- 
ence. But  the  decision  was  made,  partly 
by  events,  partly  by  our  Presidents,  anc^ 
partly  by  Congress,  that  we  would  make 
a  stand  in  South  Vietnam  and  help  Its 
people  to  retain  the  independence  of  Its 
government  and  to  decide  for  themselves 
the  form  of  government  imder  which 
they  desired  to  live. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  what  is  at  stake 
here  is  a  lot  more  than  South  Vietnam. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  ex- 
pired.   

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  may  proceed  for  10  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  would  seem  to  me  that  we  should 
recognize  what  is  Involved  here.  If  this 
Nation,  having  committed  Itself  to  a  fight 
in  that  area,  were  to  suffer  defeat,  or  be 
ran  out  of  there,  particularly  If  we  were 
to  accept  defeat  as  the  answer  for  lack 
of  will  to  fight,  there  is  no  doubt  what- 
ever In  my  mind  that  not  only  would 
we  have  lost  face  in  Asia — which  is  a  big 
thing  to  the  people  In  that  area — but 
no  one  in  that  area  would  trust  a  com- 
mitment of  the  United  States  ever  again. 


Furthermore,  the  American  people  would 
not  support  any  President  who  tried  to 
take  the  country  back  into  that  area 
again. 

Thus,  we  are  there  for  a  very  fateful 
decision,  one  way  or  the  other. 

If  this  Nation  should  be  defeated  In 
that  area,  where  we  now  have  a  half  mil- 
lion men  on  the  field  of  battle— and  we 
know  we  have  much  greater  capability, 
demonstrated  In  World  War  H.  where 
we  sent  14  million  men  into  battle  and 
sustained  them — If  we  were  to  accept  de- 
feat In  that  area  as  the  answer,  while 
exerting  only  5  percent  to  10  percent  of 
the  total  effort  that  this  Nation  Is  capa- 
ble of  making,  then  those  people  in  the 
area  are  not  going  to  ask  us  back.  If 
they  did.  this  Nation  would  not  support 
an  American  President  who  would  let  us 
go  back. 

Southeast  Asia  Is  a  very  large  area,  an 
area  which  I  visualize  to  Include  In- 
donesia, the  Malay  States.  Thailand, 
Burma.  Pakistan,  and  even  India.  The 
area  contains  about  800  million  people. 
If  America  is  to  leave  that  area,  or  back 
out  on  Its  commitment  for  lack  of  will 
or  determination  to  see  through  the 
struggle  to  an  honorable  conclusion,  then 
the  Communists  will  take  over  In  Viet- 
nam. In  all  probability,  our  adversaries 
will  do  what  Communists  have  always 
done  when  they  have  taken  over  else- 
where, murder,  and  slaughter  every  one 
who  dared  to  stand  beside  the  United 
States  in  any  respect  whatever,  includ- 
ing those  who  asked  us  to  come  to  their 
assistance.  After  a  great  deal  of  slaugh- 
ter, which  occurs  wherever  the  Commu- 
nists take  over — as  in  Cuba,  a  recent  ex- 
ample— they  will  emerge  victorious,  pos- 
sessing everything  we  left  behind,  our 
arms,  and  supplies  all  captured,  and  their 
armies  using  everything  we  left  behind, 
will  soon  be  poised  against  some  other 
neighbor — and.  eventually,  against  us,  as 
part  of  the  movement  of  the  Communist 
order,  and  then  proceed  to  take  over 
more  and  more  of  the  world. 

The  Communists  have  about  1  billion 
people  firmly  committed  to  their  side. 
Not  that  those  people  want  to  be  com- 
mitted to  their  side,  but  they  do  not  have 
much  of  a  choice  about  it.  The  Com- 
munists have  pretty  well  demonstrated 
that  they  can  use  the  methods  the 
Romans  once  used  effectively,  saying 
that  a  man  would  be  recruited  to  fight 
and  If  he  did  not  do  what  he  was  sup- 
'  posed  to  do.  there  was  always  someone 
there  to  kill  him  If  he  turned  back. 

The  Russians,  as  I  say,  may  have  pat- 
terned their  system  after  the  Roman  sys- 
tem. The  Romans  put  their  new  recruits 
In  the  front  ranks.  The  second  ranks  were 
composed  of  those  who  had  had  con- 
siderable experience.  The  rear  ranks  were 
composed  of  those  who  were  hardened 
veterans.  When  they  put  their  shields  to- 
gether and  advanced,  every  man  had 
orders  to  ram  his  sword  into  the  man  in 
front  of  him  if  that  man  turned  and  ran 
from  the  enemy. 

Stalin  once  said  that  It  took  a  brave 
man  to  retreat  in  the  Soviet  army.  So 
the  Soviet  Union  managed  to  put  a  great 
number  of  men  into  action  under  their 
system,  when  one  considers  that  there 
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were  many  people  in  the  Soviet  Union 
who  had  no  great  enthusiasm  for  the 
Communist  form  of  government  under 
which  they  lived. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  Has  the  Senator  read 
the  book  "Workers"  Paradise  Lost"? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  No. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  I  recommend  It.  It  was 
written  by  a  highly  respected  writer,  who 
lived  in  the  Soviet  Union  7  years,  I  be- 
lieve. It  exposes  a  great  many  conditions, 
previous  and  present,  and  bears  out  what 
the    distinguished    Senator    Is    talking 
about.  It  is  worthwhile.  I  will  send  the 
Senator  a  copy. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator  very  much  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  this  Nation  was  willing 
to  take  the  view  at  one  time  that  it  made 
little  difference  to  us  whether  a  nation 
was  ruled  by  Communists  or  whether  it 
was  ruled  by  people  who  were  anti-Com- 
munist, so  long  as  that  nation  did  not 
adopt  a  policy  that  sought  to  do  any- 
thing injurious  to  the  United  States. 

We  have  seen  what  happened  when, 
by  failure  to  intervene  or  failure  to  take 
a  hand,  the  Communists  were  permitted 
to  take  over.  We  were  told  that  the 
Chinese  Communists  were  agrarian  re- 
formers. We  were  told  it  would  make 
little  difference  to  us  in  the  long  run 
which  side  prevailed.  We  were  told 
Chiang  Kai-shek  was  corrupt,  that  there 
were  corrupt  people  in  his  government, 
and  that  this  government  should  take  no 
hand  in  the  struggle.  We  did  help  Chiang 
Kai-shek  somewhat — not  with  troops. 
Our  help  left  much  to  be  desired.  We 
really  did  not  know  which  side  we  were 
on  until  lack  of  support  for  the  Chiang 
Kai-shek  regime  In  large  measure  led  to 
its  failure  and  its  defeat. 

One  thing  we  can  depend  on  the  Com- 
munists to  do.  There  is  nothing  vicious 
enough,  hateful  enough,  or  contemptible 
enough,  that  they  will  not  say  or  do 
against  anyone  who  is  against  their  fonn 
of  government  and  anyone  who  agrees 
with  us.  So  we  can  expect  them  to  say 
the  worst  about  anyone  who  stands  with 
us.  as  indeed  they  say  about  us.  any  time 
this  Nation  resists  them,  or  whether  we 
do  or  not. 

So  when  the  Commimists  took  over  In 
China,  in  short  order  we  foimd  they  were 
dedicated  to  destroying  everything  we 
stood  for  and  of  which  we  are  a  part. 
They  did  everything  they  could  to  de- 
stroy the  kindly  feelings  that  the  Chinese 
people  had  toward  us.  good  will  which 
had  been  built  up  over  the  period  of  a 
century. 

We  found  this  was  a  case  of  world 
Commimist  nations  moving  together  to 
destroy  that  which  was  not  Communist. 
Well,  indeed,  they  should  band  together 
for  this  purpose,  because  the  verj'  exist- 
ence of  freedom  anywhere  is  a  threat  to 
their  form  of  government,  which  en- 
slaves people,  denies  them  the  right  of 
free  elections,  denies  them  the  freedoms 
to  which  we  have  become  all  too  accus- 
tomed. Anyone  who  seeks  to  obtain  or 
preserve  these  freedoms  is  a  threat  to 
them,  and  they  would  seek  to  wipe  him 


out,  by  one  means  or  another,  wherever 
they  could. 

So  this  Nation  failed  to  use  Its  great 
strength  to  save  a  friendly  nation,  the 
Republic  of  China,  until  the  mainland 
was  held  by  the  Communists.  When  the 
dust  settled,  we  found  the  Communists 
there  were  dedicated  to  our  destruction 
and  dedicated  to  running  the  United 
States,  and  indeed  any  capitalistic  in- 
fluence whatever,  out  of  Asia.  We  then 
saw  that  those  people  were  not  going  to 
be  content  with  anything  less  than  com- 
plete Communist  control  of  all  Asia. 

They  started  with  aggression  in  Korea. 
We  fought,   resisted,  and  succeeded  by 
persevering  and  saving  the  Republic  of 
Korea.  Again,  one  can  find  fault  with  our 
friends.  One  can  say  the  people,  under 
the  Government  of  Korea,  do  not  have  as 
much  freedom  as  they  have  here.  One 
can  say  there  is  corruption  In  the  Govern- 
ment of  Korea.  I  do  not  hear  people  say- 
ing that  about  the  Communist  govern- 
ments. I  wonder  why  they  do  not  make 
that  charge  of  our  enemies.  It  occurs  to 
me  that  perhaps  corruption  is  something 
that   plagues    capitalistic   governments, 
countries   where   people   own   property, 
where    people    are    permitted    to    earn 
money  and  invest  it.  That  perhaps  does 
not  present  a  problem  to  a  Communist 
pov;er,  because  in  those  countries  people 
do  hot  own  anything.  The  government 
owns  all  the  property,  the  wealth,  and 
indeed  the  people  themselves,  just  as  it 
owns  every  hog  or  cow  or  chicken.  There 
is  nothing  the  people  can  take,  because 
they  are  not  permitted  to  own  property. 
They  are  peimltted  to  have  only  a  small 
amoimt  of  money.  The  difference  in  the 
amount  of  wealth  available  for  private 
ownership  perhaps  accoimts  for  the  talk 
about  the  fact  that  there  is  corruption  in 
capitalistic  governments. 

In  fact,  this  great  Government,  even  at 
present,  has  had  some  examples  of  some 
corruption  somewhere.  We  constantly 
accuse  one  another  even  in  this  Congress 
of  improper  conduct  or  someone  making 
something  that  he  may  not  be  entitled  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  an  addi- 
tional 10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  So  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  degree.  We  have  had  scandals  and 
exposures  and  suggestions,  even  during 
this  session  of  Congress,  that  someone 
may  have  obtained  an  unfair  advantage, 
either  in  getting  a  Government  loan  or 
in  obtaining  a  contract,  or  one  thing  or 
another,  that  may  have  inured  to  his 
benefit. 

The  important  thing  is  that  when 
American  boys  have  gone  somewhere  in 
years  gone  by,  they  have  gone  there  with 
the  support  of  their  Government.  When- 
ever this.  Nation  has  committed  its  men 
to  the  battlefield,  it  has  supported  them 
and  It  has  never  let  them  down. 

If  the  commander  in  Vietnam  should 
tell  us  he  needs  more  troops  and  needs 
more  men  to  meet  aggression  from  North 
Vietnam — and  greater  effort  is  being 
made  from  the  north — we  should  give 


that  courageous  fighting  man  and  those 
we  have  sent  to  that  field  of  battle  all  the 
support  that  commander  requests  and  be- 
seeches of  this  country.  The  enemy  Is 
making  a  greater  effort,  and  we  should 
make  a  greater  effort. 

I  have  been  dismayed  to  hear  some  of 
the  statements  made  on  the  Senate  fioor 
against  a  friend  in  arms,  one  who  is  will- 
ing to  take  his  chances  on  our  side  and 
fight  and  die  resisting  Communist  ag- 
gression, by  people  who  seem  to  find  no 
time  to  criticize  our  enemy. 

For  instance,  I  have  heard  statements 
that  the  South  Vietnamese  will  not  fight. 
I  notice  that  in  the  Tet  offensive,  which 
was  directed  mostly  against  cities  where 
the  South  Vietnamese  are  in  charge  of 
holding  those  places  as  a  part  of  the 
pacification  program,  and  against  their 
police  force,  that  the  casualties  suffered 
by  the  South  Vietnamese  were  greater 
than  those  suffered  by  men  from  this 
country.  The  last  time  I  looked  at  the 
figures,  they  had  lost  about  1.100  men 
and  we  had  lost  about  800  men.  That 
may  not  sound  like  a  disproportionate 
loss  until  one  considers  the  fact  that  the 
little  Government  of  South  Vietnam  had 
available  to  them  only  about  10  million 
people. 

We  have  a  nation  of  200  million  peo- 
ple. So  if  it  is  only  able  to  rely  upon  10 
million  people  to  support  that  Grovem- 
ment,  then  a  loss  of  1,100  men  there 
would  be  the  same  as  a  loss  of  25,000  men 
by  the  United  States  of  America,  in  rela- 
tive terms.  That  would  be  parallel  to  the 
loss  we  have  sustained  in  the  entire  time 
we  have  been  there. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Ix)uisiana.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Calif ornnla. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I,  too,  have  heard  the 
complaints  about  the  fact  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  were  inferior  fighters,  or 
that  they  were  not  making  a  full  effort, 
and  that  the  Americans  were  holding 
the  frontline. 

Actually,  during  my  trip  there,  it  was 
explained  to  me  that  this  was  done  by 
actual  design,  because  the  South  Viet- 
namese had  much  greater  chance  of 
being  able  to  tell  who  is  and  who  is  not  a 
Vietcong.  Therefore,  in  the  allocation  of 
the  areas  for  defense,  the  matter  was 
settled  on  this  basis:  the  Americans  in  I 
Corps  were  not  set  up  on  a  conventional 
war  line,  and  the  Vietnamese  were  han- 
dling the  rest. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  the  Senator  point 
out  the  discrepancy  In  reaction  of  many 
people,  including  some  of  our  fellow 
Senators.  I  can  recall,  before  we  left  in 
order  to  view  the  Vietnamese  elections 
at  the  request  of  the  President,  some 
Senators,  one  at  least,  said  the  entire 
election  was  a  fraud.  This  was  2  weeks 
before  we  left,  3  weeks  before  the  elec- 
tion. 

I  said  then  that  If  the  Senator  had 
Information  we  did  not  have  or  the 
President  did  not  have,  I  thought  he 
should  give  him  that  information;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  he  had  no  infor- 
mation, but  that  he  apologize  to  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government  who  were  trying  to  put  on 
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what  I  consider  to  have  been  as  fair,  hon- 
est, and  decent  an  election  as  I  have 
ever  seen. 

I  never  heard  the  apology.  No  more 
was  said  about  It.  But  that  is  «m  ex- 
ample of  the  Inconsistency  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana 
points  out.  Nobody  has  complained  about 
the  more  than  1.000  people  kiUed  during 
the  3  days  before  the  election,  in  order 
to  frighten  the  voters  from  the  polls  and 
to  terrorize  the  people  from  voting.  We 
did  not  hear  about  that.  I  assure  the 
Senator  it  happened. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, those  people  did  the  best  they 
could  to  hold  the  best  election  they 
could.  This  Nation  certainly  used  its 
best  efforts  to  assure  that  the  election 
represented  the  will  of  the  people.  The 
Communists  did  everything  they  could 
to  prevent  the  election  from  being  held 
at  all. 

We  invited  observers  to  go  there.  I  do 
not  know  of  anyone  who  observed  any 
irregularity  that  occurred  in  the  elec- 
tion; but  lefe  me  say.  Mr.  President,  that 
if  there  had  been,  it  would  not  be  too 
surprising,  for  that  is  a  very  young  na- 
tion over  there,  trying  to  sustain  itself 
against  the  Commxmist  effort  to  destroy 

It. 

Our  own  Nation  has  known  what  it  is 
to  experience  corruption,  even  in  a  state 
of  maturity  or  semimaturity.  ais  the  case 
may  be.  In  my  own  experience.  I  can  re- 
call some  ballot  boxes  which  I  felt  never 
did  have  a  proper  count,  where  I  either 
got  too  many  votes  or  did  not  get 
enough. 

I  was  critical  about  that  to  a  man  who 
had  something  to  do  with  it.  and  he  said. 
"The  first  time  those  votes  went  to  you." 

I  said.  "I  know  they  did:  and  I  think 
you  stole  them  that  time,  too." 

I  always  doubted  that  there  has  ever 
been  a  proper  coimt  In  some  particular 
boxes 

In  spite  of  such  matters,  this  Nation 
has  made  great  headway:  but  we  are  a 
mature  nation,  whereas  others  whose 
state  of  maturity  leaves  much  to  be 
desired  have  greater  problems. 

What  kind  of  elections  do  the  Com- 
munists have?  In  a  Communist  country, 
either  you  go  to  the  polls  and  vote  the 
one  ticket — there  is  only  one  to  vote  for — 
or  else  they  send  you  off  to  a  labor  camp. 
If  you  do  not  vote  for  the  government 
they  either  shoot  you  or  put  you  in  slave 
labor.  Somebody  taps  on  your  door  at 
night,  and  that  is  the  last  that  is  seen 
of  you  in  that  community. 

So  those  who  may  find  some  fault  with 
the  election  process  might  keep  in  mind 
that  the  one  thing  that  the  Communists 
do  not  want  is  any  election  at  all  if  it  is  to 
represent  the  free,  unintimldated  will  of 
the  people. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  some  talk 
about  the  will  or  the  desire  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  to  maintain  their  own  de- 
fense. When  the  Geneva  Accord  was 
signed,  those  who  wanted  to  go  south 
could  go  south,  and  those  who  wanted  to 
go  north  could  go  north.  Many  did.  By 
overwhelming  numbers,  they  moved  to 
the  south — people  preferring  not  to  live 


under  the  Communist  regime  that  con- 
trols North  Vietnam.  That  is  an  indica- 
tion of  how  the  people  felt. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  President,  the  sacri- 
fices made  by  that  small  nation  have  been 
very  great  indeed.  It  is  simply  amazing 
how  some  people.  Senators  as  well  as 
others,  seem  to  find  ways  to  criticize 
friends  rather  than  thank  the  merciful 
Lord  that  we  do  have  some  people  on  our 
side  in  this  world.  They  should  be.  I  siig- 
gest.  finding  fault  with  the  enemy,  and 
with  the  atrocities  and  the  vicious  means 
the  enemy  has  resorted  to.  rather  than 
with  our  friends. 

For  example,  something  was  said  about 
the  fact  that  the  South  Vietnamese  are 
not  drafting  18-year-olds.  They  are  ex- 
tending their  draft  age  down  to  draft  18- 
year-olds.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  executive  wanted  to  draft  18-year- 
olds,  but  his  parliamentary  body  did  not 
want  to  go  along  with  that.  Now  I  under- 
stand the  program  is  being  put  into  effect 
to  draft  19-year -olds,  and  then  18-year- 
olds. 

Let  us  make  a  comparison  for  a  mo- 
ment, to  see  whether  those  people  are 
making  a  fair  contribution.  They  have  an 
army  of  600,000  people,  bearing  the  brunt 
of  battle,  suffering  more  casualties  in  the 
Tet  offensive  than  we  have  suffered  thus 
far.  That  is  600.000  people  out  of  a  po- 
tential of  10  million  men,  women,  and 
children.  A  600.000-man  army,  under 
those  circumstances,  in  a  nation  one- 
twentieth  the  size  of  the  United  States, 
would  compare  to  an  army  of  more  than 
10  million  people  in  the  United  States.  In 
other  words,  we  would  have  to  raise  an 
army  of  at  least  10  million  to  have  as  big 
an  army  compared  to  population,  as  the 
army  of  South  Vietnam. 

We  only  have  an  army  of  3  million, 
and  of  our  3  million,  only  500.000  of  them 
are  in  Vietnam,  where  they  are  subject 
to  the  danger  that  exists  there.  Those 
people  have  an  army  of  600.000. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  to  proceed  for  such  length 
of  time  as  I  may  require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Those  people 
have  an  army  of  600,000,  which,  as  I  say. 
would  mean,  compared  to  population,  an 
army  of  10  million  if  we  were  putting 
that  big  an  army  into  the  field.  That 
army  is  all  theirs.  So  they  are  making, 
relatively  speaking,  20  times  the  effort  in 
terms  of  men  on  the  fighting  line — and 
they  are  there,  and  not  just  for  a  year 
or  two,  but  for  the  whole  duration.  If 
they  lose,  they  are  subject  to  being  ex- 
terminated because  they  did  lose.  Just 
look  at  what  has  happened  to  their  vil- 
lage chieftains,  when  those  Communists 
have  come  in.  taken  over,  and  chopped 
their  heads  off.  destroyed  the  villages, 
and  killed  the  women  and  children  be- 
cause they  dared  express  some  sympathy 
for  our  side,  rather  than  sympathy  for 
the  other  side. 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  sacrifices  the 
South  Vietnamese  have  made  clearly  In- 
dicate that  they  do  not  want  to  be  under 
Communist  control. 


Let  us  keep  in  mind,  there  are  about 
an  equal  number  of  people  in  South  Viet- 
nam and  in  North  Vietnam.  The  South 
Vietnamese  Government  has  under  its 
control  only  about  64  percent  of  its  peo- 
ple; about  one-third  of  its  people  are 
supporting  the  other  side.  Perhaps  the 
figures  are  somewhat  more  favorable 
than  that,  but  let  us  assume  that  that 
represents  about  the  division  that  exists 
at  the  moment. 

If  we  add  the  numbers  in  South  Viet- 
nam supporting  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  the  Vletcong  to  those  in  North  Viet- 
nam, then  they  outnumber  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  by  about  2  to  1.  So  if 
that  little  nation  is  to  maintain  Its  Inde- 
pendence against  all  the  efforts  being 
made  against  it  by  ruthless  Communist 
tactics  and  methcjds,  then  they  are  going 
to  require  some  assistance  in  the  strug- 
gle that  is  going  on  at  present. 

We  have  been  giving  that  nation  some 
help.  We  have  been  giving  it  assistance. 
We  have  put  a  half  million  men  there.  I 
do  not  agree,  Mr.  President,  with  the 
assessment  of  those  who  say  this  Tet  of- 
fensive was  a  great  success  for  the  Com- 
munists. Our  indications  are  that  our 
side  lost  about  2,000  killed,  about  half  of 
those  being  Americans. 

The  Commimlsts  lost  about  40.000. 
The  ratio  of  their  loss  when  compared  to 
oiu-s  was  about  20  to  1.  Someone  said 
those  flgxires  are  too  high.  Let  us  reduce 
them  and  assume  that  it  was  half  that 
much. 

The  American  figures  are  obtained  by 
body  count,  by  actually  coimtlng  the 
bodies  and  the  captured  weapons.  How- 
ever, if  we  reduce  our  figures  by  one-half, 
we  would  still  have  to  say  that  they  had 
20,000  killed. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  a  very  heavy  loss 
for  an  enemy  making  an  attack.  If  we 
were  to  lose  20.000  against  a  loss  of  2.000 
on  the  other  side  of  the  battle,  that 
would  be  an  extremely  heavy  loss. 

I  do  not  know  how  we  will  win  these 
wars  except  by  fighting  them.  As  much 
as  I  hate  to  see  a  single  American  boy 
killed  in  battle,  when  the  Nation's  honor 
and  very  survival  and  the  survival  of 
those  nations  friendly  to  us  are  at  stake, 
someone  must  fight.  Someone  must  be 
hiu-t.  Someone  must  make  the  sacrifice 
to  hold  the  frontline.  The  young  men  of 
my  generation  did  It.  And  yoimg  men  of 
this  generation  are  doing  it  now.  How- 
ever, If  we  are  to  prevail  In  any  struggle. 
<?e  win  have  to  fight.  And  I  would  think 
that  If  the  enemy  sees  fit  to  make  his 
assault  on  the  cities  and  winds  up  with  a 
loss  of  10.000  or  20,000  to  1  when  com- 
pared to  our  losses,  that  would  be  a  bet- 
ter way  for  us  to  do  the  job  than  by 
digging  them  out  of  foxholes  one  by  one. 
If  we  were  to  dig  them  out  of  the  fox- 
holes, our  ratio  of  loss  would  be  much 
greater  than  It  has  been  In  this  instance. 

I  ask  of  the  Senators  who  think  that 
the  Communists  have  won  a  great  vic- 
tory by  their  Tet  offensive:  Suppose  we 
knew  we  could  count  on  60,000  or  80,000 
people  rising  against  the  Castro  govern- 
ment In  Cuba  on  the  call  of  oiu-  Govern- 
ment and  suppose  we  called  on  those  peo- 
ple to  start  their  major  offensive  and 
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suppose  those  people  had  attacked  the 
cities  and  had  been  utterly  defeated  In 
every  city  within  a  week,  having  been 
holed  up  in  one  place  lor  3  weeks  and 
then  being  left  holding  nothing,  but  hav- 
ing lost  40,000  people  who  had  been  killed 
and  having  killed  only  2,000  of  the  Castro 
troops,  what  do  the  Senators  think  would 
happen  with  regard  to  the  American 
President  who  called  upon  those  people 
to  engage  In  an  uprising?  I  know  what 
would  happen.  We  would  want  to 
Impeach  him.  We  wovdd  say  to  him, 
"Why  would  you  sacrifice  all  of  those 
lives  In  a  charge  of  the  lost  brigade?  You 
lost  20  men  to  get  one.  Why  would  you 
sacrifice  those  people  in  that  way?"  We 
would  want  to  impeach  such  a  President 
if  he  were  to  call  on  people  to  make  any 
such  assault. 

It  utterly  amazes  me  to  hear  some 
Senator  talking  about  the  Communist 
success  and  victory.  They  destroyed  a  lot 
of  buildings,  and  there  will  be  a  lot  of 
property  damaged  by  the  time  we  over- 
whelm the  North  Vietnamese  and  Vlet- 
cong. However,  that  is  part  of  warfare. 
Oiu-  forebears  in  the  South  knew  what  It 
was  when  the  South  suffered  a  great  deal 
of  destruction  In  warfare. 

Our  courageous  friends  and  allies  who 
stood  by  our  side  In  years  gone  by.  the 
British  and  others,  made  tremendous 
sacrifices.  They  never  regretted  It  be- 
cause they  wanted  their  own  govern- 
ments to  prevail. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
interested  in  the  reference  of  the  Sena- 
tor to  the  city  of  Hue.  I  was  in  Hue.  I 
went  through  the  city,  and  I  was  amazed 
to  hear  the  story  of  the  old  palace  lo- 
cated there.  I  have  not  pointed  out  be- 
fore what  was  told  me  when  I  was  .there. 
The  palace  of  Hue  was  overrun  by  the 
Vletcong  4  years  ago.  It  was  overrun 
three  times. 

There  was  nobody  in  the  palace  when 
I  was  there.  Nobody  was  living  there.  The 
pal£ice  was  absolutely  empty.  I  have 
photographs  in  my  oflBce  which  I  took. 
The  only  people  present  there  were  some 
youngsters,  little  urchins,  that  were  down 
in  one  of  the  moats  where  there  was  a 
mud  puddle.  They  were  playing  in  a  lit- 
tle puddle  of  water  down  below.  No  one 
lived  in  that  ancient  palace. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  the  attack  took 
so  long  is  that  that  palace  was  old.  It  was 
highly  regarded.  The  palace  had  been 
the  summer  home  of  ancient  Chinese 
who  used  to  go  to  Hue  as  their  summer 
resort.  We  therefore  took  a  lot  of  time 
in  that  battle  so  as  to  avoid  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  palace. 

The  newspapers,  however,  proclaim 
that  that  palace  was  a  regularly  operat- 
ing palace.  I  assure  the  Senator  that 
there  Is  nothing  there.  And  there  had  not 
been  anything  there  for  some  time.  The 
Vletcong  had  overrun  It  three  times  the 
last  4  years. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  President,  someone  will  sooner  or 
later  recognize  that  what  Is  happening  is 


part  of  a  global  struggle  In  which  either 
we  will  prevail  or  the  other  side  will  pre- 
vail. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  At  some  point 
we  will  reach  a  detente  or  a  modus 
Vivendi  where  the  two  powers  will  agree 
on  a  location  to  draw  a  line  and  then  say 
to  one  another:  "You  will  not  cross  this 
line.  And  if  you  cross  the  line,  we  will 
fight  you  until  you  go  back  where  you 
come  from." 

We  recognize  that  we  will  not  cross  the 
line  into  the  other  man's  territory. 

If  one  looks  at  it  in  those  terms,  he 
must  recognize  that  people  are  very  im- 
portant commodities — about  the  most 
Important  thing  there  is  on  this  side  of 
heaven. 

When  the  Communst  powers  have  un- 
der their  control  94  percent  of  the  people 
on  this  planet,  we  will  not  prevail  or 
successfully  resist  with  the  other  6  per- 
cent. 

While  some  do  not  regard  communism 
as  being  all  that  great  a  threat  to  us,  we 
saw  the  Commimists  increase  the  num- 
ber of  people  held  under  a  Communist 
form  of  government  by  about  threefold 
when  Red  China  became  part  of  the 
Communist  orbit.  If  we  are  going  to 
withdraw  from  South  Vietnam,  we  will 
never  have  the  support  of  our  people  to 
go  back  to  that  part  of  the  world,  and 
the  people  there  would  not  want  us  back. 
People  would  see  the  new  order  emerg- 
ing and  would  be  fearful  to  stand  against 
it.  We  would  see  all  of  Asia  eventually 
controlled  and  dominated  by  the  Com- 
munists. That  would  mean  about  900 
million  to  1  billion  people  more  than 
they  presently  have.  That  would  double 
the  number  of  people  imder  their  con- 
trol. 

Then,  when  the  Commimlsts  have  con- 
trol of  that  many  people,  is  the  United 
States  really  going  to  fight  to  hold  the 
Near  East  when  the  Communists  move 
in  that  direction?  I  doubt  it. 

I  have  seen  the  polls  concerning  how 
the  people  felt  when  the  war  broke  out 
in  the  Near  East  between  the  Israelis 
and  the  Arabs.  The  polls  were  over- 
whelmingly against  sending  U.S.  troops 
over  there  because  the  people  had  no- 
ticed the  cost  in  money  and  lives  of  sus- 
taining our  commitments  In  Vietnam. 

If  the  Communists  have  all  of  Asia  and 
practically  all  of  Europe,  how  far  will  we 
go  toward  protecting  Africa?  I  doubt 
that  we  would  want  to  send  any  army 
there  at  that  point. 

They  would  be  leapfrogging  then  into 
Latin  America. 

If  we  are  to  be  the  kind  of  people  who 
blanch  at  the  sight  of  blood,  if  we  do  not 
have  the  fortitude  to  see  it  through 
when  we  have  an  ally  standing  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  us,  seeking  to  maintain 
his  own  independence.  I  doubt  that  this 
Nation  would  be  willing  to  fight  In  other 
areas  of  the  world. 

I  know  that  when  we  had  witnessed 
the  Communist  takeover  underway  in 
the  Dominican  Republic,  a  great  many 
of  those  who  want  us  to  withdraw  from 
South  Vietnam  then  wanted  us  to  stay 
out  of  the  Dominican  Republic.  They 


said  we  had  no  right  to  go  there,  al- 
though we  had  all  sorts  of  evidence  In- 
dicating that  this  was  a  Communist 
takeover. 

If  we  had  not  acted  then,  we  would 
have  been  confronted  with,  not  one,  but 
two  Communist  powers  in  this  hemi- 
sphere. 

The  costs  are  great  and  the  stakes  are 
enormous.  In  my  judgment,  this  Nation 
cannot  afford  to  accept  defeat  as  an  an- 
swer In  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  I  suppose  I  would  be 
criticized  by  even  those  who  suppxjrt  the 
President  because  I  have  wanted  to  do 
more  than  we  are  doing. 

I  have  felt  that  the  port  of  Haiphong, 
in  North  Vietnam,  should  be  closed.  I 
have  felt  that  we  should  do  some  things 
that  entail  greater  risk,  knowing  that  to 
fail  to  do  them  would  mean  that  the 
enemy  could  move  in  more  equipment. 

The  general  feeling  of  the  American 
people  from  the  very  beginning  has  been 
that  we  have  to  support  this  Govern- 
ment, from  the  time  we  began  sending 
large  numbers  of  troops  to  South  Viet- 
nam, after  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Incident. 
The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  people 
would  say  that  they  do  not  understand 
how  we  came  to  be  there;  that  they  are 
rather  confused  about  how  we  became  so 
deeply  committed  to  begin  with,  but  that 
we  are  there  and  we  should  see  it 
through. 

But  I  will  say  that  the  American  peo- 
ple— those  who  support  the  war — are 
getting  more  and  more  dissatisfied  and 
disgusted  with  the  proposal  of  another 
pause  or  of  pulling  our  punches  while  the 
enemy  is  slugging  our  boys  with  every- 
thing he  has. 

The  idea  of  leaving  that  port  open, 
with  those  ships  coming  In  day  after  day, 
bringing  supplies  and  the  latest  type  of 
equipment  to  use  against  the  Americans. 
Is  repugnant  to  the  average  American, 
who  is  willing  to  make  his  fair  share  of 
the  sacrifice  for  victory.  But  the  idea  of 
having  another  bombing  pause.  In  the 
hope  that  the  enemy  might  negotiate, 
would  be  a  very  bad  mistake.  It  would 
outrage  the  people  who  are  supporting 
this  Government,  the  people  who  are  for 
defeating  Communists,  the  people  who 
are  for  fighting  for  freedom,  the  people 
who  are  willing  to  make  great  sacrifice, 
even  though  it  might  come  close  to  home, 
and  who  do  not  regret  standing  by  their 
Nation  in  a  time  of  need  and  standing  by 
our  national  honor  and  our  national 
commitments.  It  would  make  them  re- 
sentful and  outraged,  that  this  Nation, 
in  the  midst  of  a  fight,  when  the  enemy 
was  not  asking  for  any  talks  or  nego- 
tiations, would  simply  stop  fighting,  pull 
its  punches,  and  let  them  slug  us  while 
we  stand  there  and  fail  to  use  the  means 
available  to  us  to  hurt  the  enemy  and  to 
make  it  difficult  for  him  to  bring  in  sup- 
plies and  equipment  to  be  used  against 
us. 

If  the  President  should  yield  to  those 
who  want  us  to  have  another  pause,  who 
want  us  to  restrain  our  fighting  men 
while  the  other  fellow  slugs  them,  re- 
member what  happened  when  we  quit 
fighting  for  about  12  hours  during  Tet. 
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Look  at  what  they  did  then  In  complete 
violation  of  their  word. 

The  only  way  I  know  to  fight  a  war  Is 
to  fight  until  the  enemy  feels  he  has  been 
hurt  badly  enough  so  that  he  is  ready  to 
quit  or  to  settle  for  something  less  than 
victory.  We  have  made  it  clear  that  we 
are  willing  to  negotiate,  we  are  willing 
to  talk  peace,  but  that  we  are  not  willing 
to  settle  for  anything  less  than  an  honor- 
able peace. 

Any  pause  or  any  other  device  to  keep 
Americans  from  using  the  power  of  this 
great  Nation  to  prevail  in  the  struggle  in 
which  we  are  engaged,  will  prove  to  be  a 
great  mistake.  It  will  prove  to  be  a  Com- 
munist trap,  laid  and  baited  all  over  the 
world  for  America  to  fall  into. 

Mr  President,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
Mr  U  Thant.  the  Secretary  General  of 
the  United  Nations,  has  suggested  this.  I 
believe  I  should  say,  as  one  who  has 
served  at  the  United  Nations— at  least, 
during  one  of  its  sessions— that  I  have 
been  verv  disappointed  in  the  perform- 
ance of  "that  organization.  It  brings  to 
our  notica  the  fact  that  the  United  Na- 
tions is  nevwhat  it  was  intended  to  be 
and  it  is  not  capable  of  doing  what  it 
was  intended  to  do.  and  the  sooner  we 
recognize  this,  the  better  off  we  wlU  be. 
When  the  United  Nations  was  or- 
ganized. It  was  thought  that  it  would  be 
an  organization  of  peace-loving  Peoples 
seeking  to  work  together  for  peace.  The 
Communist  powers  are  not  in  that  cate- 
gory. Just  look  at  article  I  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter. 

As  was  so  weU  pointed  out  to  me  on  one 
occasion  by  former  Secretary  of  State 
Jimmv  Byrnes,  those  Communist  powers 
are  not  interested  in  working  together 
for  peace.  They  are  interested  in  destroy- 
ing our  Institutions,  destroying  our  form 
of  government,  and  enslaving  everyone. 
untU  freedom  as  we  know  it  does  not 
exist  anywhere. 

When  the  United  Nations  was  orga- 
nized the  question  was  asked.  What 
happens  if  the  five  big  powers  cannot 
work  together?  That  was  the  answer  to 
the  $64  question.  What  happens  If  one 
power  vetoes  every  resolution  passed  by 
the  Security  Council  to  resist  aggression 
maintain  peace,  and  mutual  security? 
The  answer  given  was  that  if  the  me  oig 
powers  could  not  work  together,  nothing 
could  be  achieved.  Mr.  President,  what 
the  United  Nations  has  achieved  and 
nothing  are  just  about  the  same. 

Some  might  say  that  we  had  some  help 
from  the  United  Nations  when  we  de- 
cided to  resist  aggression  in  Korea.  What 
little  help  we  got  there  we  paid  for  more 
dearly  than  it  was  worth  by  letting  so- 
called  friendly  nations  know  what  we 
were  getting  ready  to  do.  Many  of  those 
nations  were  so  infiltrated  with  Com- 
munist spies  in  their  security  operations 
that  the  information  leaked  to  our 
enemy  within  a  matter  of  hours  before 
troops  could  be  moved,  that  we  were 
going  to  make  an  atUck  at  one  place 
or  another,  that  we  were  going  to  retreat 
at  one  place  or  another,  or  that  we  had 
a  strategic  plan  of  one  type  of  another. 
Do  not  take  my  word  for  it.  Take  the 
word  of  General  MacArthur.  I  heard 
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him  testify  before  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  when  he  returned.  I  was 
a  member  of  the  ccanmittee  at  that  time. 
He  said  that  any  time  he  told  the  United 
Nations  anything  he  was  planning  to  do. 
the  enemy  knew  it  almost  before  he  could 
move. 

You  need  not  stop  there.  Read  the  re- 
ports that  are  now  available.  Consider 
the  case  of  the  British  spies  Burpess, 
McLean,  and  Philby.  Burgess  and  Mc- 
Lean were  at  the  desks  dealing  with 
relations  between  the  United  States  and 
the  United  Kingdom.  They  were  em- 
ployed in  sensitive  positions  by  Great 
Britain.  At  that  time,  this  country  had 
an  understanding  with  Clement  Atlee's 
government  that  we  would  not  use 
atomic  weapons  without  consulting  them 
and  giving  them  a  chance  to  express 
themselves  on  the  matter. 

A  man  named  Philby  had  infiltrated 
the  British  intelligence  to  the  point  that 
he  was  at  the  head  of  the  Soviet  desk  in 
intelligence.  He  was  also  a  spy  for  the 
Soviet  Union.  So  the  spies  in  Great  Brit- 
ain alone  were  enough  to  get  them  any 
information  they  needed  so  long  as  Gen- 
eral MacArthur  was  compelled  to  act  as 
a  commander  for  the  United  Nations. 
While  we  put  up  90  percent  of  the  troops 
and  paid  for  much  of  the  expenses  of 
the  remainder,  the  United  Nations  man- 
tle made  it  possible  for  our  adversary  to 
know  what  he  needed  to  know  to  make 
his  most  important  decisions. 

If  the  Chinese  Communists  came  into 
that  struggle  in  Korea,  they  were  well  in 
position  to  know  that  they  would  be 
warned  in  advance  in  the  event  the 
United  States  saw  fit  to  use  the  appro- 
priate weapon  against  the  hordes  of 
Chinese  Commimlsts — that  is,  atomic 
weapons.  At  that  time  Red  China  did  not 
have  atomic  weapons.  Red  China  was 
the  aggressor.  Red  China  was  not  a  part 
of  the  United  Nations.  The  United  Na- 
tions had  voted  to  resist  aggression— the 
one  time  that  the  Security  Council  could 
act  because  the  Russians  were  boycott- 
ing— were  vetoing  the  Security  Council 
at  the  time.  The  Commimist  powers  were 
In  a  position  to  know,  through  the  spies 
they  had  in  the  British  Government,  that 
this  Nation  was  going  to  use  atomic 
weapons  and  that  they  would  have  time 
to  get  out  of  there  If  we  did  decide  to  use 
such  weapons. 

People  in  the  British  Government, 
such  as  Philby,  Burgess,  and  McLean, 
would  be  In  a  position  to  warn  the  Red 
Chinese  aggressors  well  in  advance  be- 
fore the  United  States  could  resort  to  the 
use  of  atomic  weapons.  Knowledge  that 
we  would  not  use  atomic  weapons  was 
what  the  Communist  powers  needed  to 
assure  the  Chinese  Communists  success 
when  they  came  into  North  Korea. 

So  that  what  we  might  have  gained 
by  having  the  United  Nations  with  us 
in  Korea,  we  lost  many  times  over  by  the 
fact  that  Red  China  could  enter  the  war. 
knowing  that  they  had  available  to  them 
the  spies  who  had  infiltrated  many 
friendly  nations  of  the  United  Nations. 
to  warn  them  what  we  were  planning  to 
do  and  what  we  might  do  in  reaction  to 
their  offense,  and  the  burden  of  coming 


to  terms  with  countries  which  were  not 
going  to  send  anything  more  than  an 
ambulance  to  Kor«a,  they  were  trying  to 
hold  back  the  United  States  and  keep  us 
from  using  our  power  to  win  the  war 
in  the  event  that  we  decided  to  use  our 
great  power  to  defeat  the  Commimists. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  As  a  student  of  these 
matters,  it  was  even  worse  than  the  ques- 
tion of  the  use  of  atomic  weapons.  It  is 
clear  that  the  MacArthur  policy  to 
withdraw,  cut  off  Chinese  supply  lines, 
and  cut  off  bridges  on  the  Yalu  River 
could  have  been  done  with  10  aircraft 
and  with  the  loss  of  no  personnel  what- 
ever, and  this  was  not  permitted.  The 
order  was  countermanded  In  Washing- 
ton. 

It  is  a  great  deal  the  same  as  the  con- 
dition we  find  today  where  Army  targets 
are  selected  in  Washington  by  civilians. 
I  feel,  as  many  other  people  feel,  and  as 
they  have  expressed  to  me,  the  time  has 
not  only  come  but  has  passed  when  mlll- 
tarj-  decisions  in  South  Vietnam  should 
be  made  by  military  experts  and  not  by 
civilians:  and  that  the  time  has  come 
where  we  do  not  have  a  choice  of  with- 
drawing or  settling  on  Communist  terms, 
but  the  third  option  should  be  permitted, 
the  choice  of  winning. 

We  have  not  begun  to  use  American 
fire  power  in  many  areas.  There  have 
been  restraints,  and  it  has  gotten  to  the 
point  where  it  is  a  national  scandal. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  we  dare 
not  attempt  to  or  give  up  that  bastion 
that  is  the  left  flank  of  oui-  entire  pro- 
tection. The  manner  in  which  the  mili- 
tary have  been  restrained  In  the  way 
the  war  is  being  fought  has  contributed 
to  unnecessary  lengthening  of  the  war. 
I  know  military  experts  who  said  2 
years  ago  we  should  do  the  same  thing 
they  wanted  to  do  in  Korea:  Cut  off 
enemy  supply  lines  and  make  it  impos- 
sible for  them  to  fight  and  it  will  be 
over.  This  is  not  escalation  or  the  use 
of  atomic  weapons:  It  Is  deescalation. 
The  military  experts  have  begged  to  do 
this. 

Now  we  are  faced  with  a  situation,  as 
the  Senator  has  described,  where  a  small 
group  is  surrounded  by  a  large  group  of 
40.000  troops.  Why  do  we  permit  this 
grouping  and  permit  them  to  select  the 
'  time  to  move?  Why  do  we  permit  them 
the  sanctuary  when  it  Is  not  in  our  best 
Interest? 

I  know  the  Senator  agrees  with  me 
when  I  say  that  no  one  in  this  Chamber 
is  in  favor  of  war.  I  know  every  Senator 
here  would  like  to  find  a  solution  to  this 
matter  and  achieve  peace;  but,  and  God 
help  us,  once  we  are  in  a  war  and  forced 
to  be  Involved  in  it,  I  think  that  good 
sense,  propriety,  and  national  honor  de- 
mand that  we  fight  hard,  that  we  win 
as  quickly  as  we  can,  and  that  we  get  it 
over  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  thereby 
cut  down  the  miserable  loss  of  life  and 
goods. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  California. 

The  point  I  sought  to  make  with  re- 
spect to  the  United  Nations  Is  that  to- 
day the  United  Nations  is  an  Impediment 
to  the  United  States  organizing  some- 
thing to  be  what  the  United  Nations  is 
not  and  never  will  be:  an  effective  mutual 
security  organization  for  world  peace. 

One  of  these  days  we  should  tell  those 
whom  we  permit  ourselves  to  aid  in  their 
defense  that  they  are  going  to  have  to 
do  their  share  to  help  defend  their  neigh- 
bors and  to  help  defend  themselves,  and 
that  unless  and  imtll  they  do  make  their 
share  of  the  sacrifice  and  do  their  part, 
we  will  not  defend  them. 

If  we  cannot  obtain  enough  takers  In 
Western  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  other 
parts  of  the  world,  If  we  cannot  obtain 
enough  friends  and  allies  to  stand  with 
us  on  that  basis  of  all  for  one  and 
one  for  all.  to  stand  against  aggression, 
eventually  we  would  be  wise  to  retire  be- 
hind these  two  big  oceans  and  take  the 
attitude  that  we  will  defend  the  land  we 
hold  and  the  area  that  comprises  the 
Western  Hemisphere  and  let  those  other 
people  suffer  whatever  fate  may  befall 
them. 

Otherwise  we  are  in  for  a  trend  toward 
neutralism  with  everyone  saying,  "Let 
Uncle  Sam  do  it."  with  no  one  standing 
beside  us  or  coming  to  our  assistance 
when  we  fight  to  defend  a  coimtry  which 
is  willing  to  defend  Its  own  frontiers  but 
not  willing  to  help  defend  Its  neighbors, 
to  the  extent  that  we  would  be  con- 
stantly confronted  with  a  growing  Com- 
munist bloc  which  is  a  billion  people  now 
and  will  be  more  than  a  billion  people  In 
the  future. 

When  atomic  weapons  are  generally 
available,  the  probability  is  that  we  will 
never  fight  an  atomic  war  because  of  the 
tremendous  devastation  of  atomic  weap- 
ons, with  both  sides  realizing  it  would 
not  be  to  their  advantage.  If  such  a 
struggle  of  this  Nation  against  Commu- 
nist powers  took  place  without  atomic 
weapons  the  fact  that  we  are  outnum- 
bered 5  to  1  almost  assures  that  we  could 
not  prevail  in  the  absence  of  atomic 
weapons,  and  to  use  them  would  be 
suicidal  for  both  sides. 

However,  we  could,  even  when  con- 
fronted with  such  numbers,  defend  our 
Nation  and  defend  the  countries  of  this 
hemisphere  behind  these  two  great 
oceans  if  we  moved  in  time  to  hold  this 
hemisphere  secure  from  them. 

Mr.  President.  I  very  much  hope  that 
General  Westmoreland  will  be  provided 
with  whatever  troops  he  requests  and 
that  the  Congress  will  do  whatever  Is 
necessary  to  sustain  our  fighting  men 
and  fulfill  the  commitment  this  Nation 
has  made  to  a  small  nation  which  is 
fighting  to  resist  Communist  aggression. 


INTERFERENCE  WITH  CIVIL 
RIGHTS 

The  Senate  resumed   the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  2516)  to  prescribe 
penalties  for  certain  acts  of  violence  or 
intimidation,  and  for  other  purposes. 
CXIV 261— Part  4 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE— AN  INDUSTRIAL 
STATE  AS  WELL  AS  A  FAMOUS 
VACATIONLAND 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
networks,  wire  services,  and  newspapers 
have  put  the  State  of  New  Hampshire 
under  their  journalistic  microscopes, 
they  have  reported  that  the  Granite 
State  is  the  second  most  industrialized 
State  in  the  Union. 

This  apparently  surprised  several  of 
our  colleagues. 

They  have  said  to  me,  in  effect.  New 
Hampshire  is  justly  famous  as  a  vaction- 
land,  but  is  it  true  that  industry  is  such  a 
large  factor  in  the  economy  of  your 
State? 

My  answer  is  that  of  course  it  is  true, 
and  quite  logically  so. 

The  development  of  land  and  air 
transportation  routes  has  put  New 
Hampshire  next  door  to  the  commercial 
centers  of  the  Nation. 

This  alone  would  have  stimulated  in- 
dustrial development. 

But.  in  addition,  New  Hampshire  has 
been  fortunate  in  becoming  the  home  of 
industries  whose  success  depends  upon 
creative  and  inventive  managements  and 
staffs  working  in  a  stimulating  atmos- 
phere. 

The  State's  largest  employer,  Sanders 
Associates,  Inc.,  of  Nashua,  N.H.,  illus- 
trates, very  clearly,  this  type  of  industrial 
growth. 

Statistics  of  the  usual  Indicators  trace 
Sanders'  growth  since  its  foundation  in 
1951 — but  they  do  not  tell  the  whole 
story. 

For  example,  Sanders'  Income  rose 
steadily  from  less  than  $10  million  in 
1958  to  more  than  $67  million  in  1966, 
and  spurted  to  just  under  $140  million 
in  fiscal  1967.  There  are  400,000  square 
feet  of  facilities  under  construction 
which  will  bring  the  total  to  1,900.000 
square  feet.  Although  much  of  this  is 
in  New  Hampshire,  this  rapidly  expand- 
ing firm  also  has  plants  in  Massachusetts, 
Maine,  New  York,  and  Virginia.  Total 
employment  grew  in  the  last  fiscal  year 
from  5,400  to  over  9,100  and  by  the  end 
of  February  1968,  it  had  passed  the  10,000 
mark. 

Today  Sanders  is  a  leading  Govern- 
ment supplier;  the  27th  largest  research 
and  development  contractor  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  the  50th  largest 
Department  of  Defense  contractor,  over- 
all, and  the  51st  largest  contractor  to 
NASA.  Industry  and  civilian  arms  of 
government  also  look  to  Sanders  for  solu- 
tions to  communications  and  electronic 
problems.    Sanders    activities    have    an 


Impact  on  the  economies  of  most  of  the 
United  States.  During  fiscal  year  1967. 
Sanders  Associates  awarded  subcontracts 
and  purchase  orders  to  approximately 
8.000  firms  In  45  States.  Sixty-one  per- 
cent went  to  small  businesses — firms 
that  employ  500  people  or  less. 

These  are  impressive  statistics,  Mr. 
President. 

But,  I  said  a  moment  ago  that  they  do 
not  tell  the  whole  story. 

Because  they  omit  one  vital  Ingredient 
In  Sanders'  rapid  growth;  an  ingredient 
which  cannot  be  put  on  a  graph. 

Mr.  Royden  C.  Sanders,  Jr.,  founder 
and  president  of  Sanders  Associates, 
Inc..  has  explained  that  Ingredient  this 
way: 

The  success  of  Sanders  Associates  has  been 
people.  People  have  been  assembled  with 
many  types  of  training  and  skills.  Their  re- 
sponse to  the  challenges  facing  them  has 
been  responsible  for  the  success  we  enjoy. 

I  might  say  that  I  heartily  concur  in 
Mr.  Sanders'  assessment.  Not  only  has 
the  company  been  able  to  rely  on  thou- 
sands of  skilled  New  Hampshire  natives, 
who  know  the  meaning  of  quality  pro- 
duction and  characteristically  believe  in 
doing  an  honest  day's  work,  but  also  has 
been  able  to  attract  additional  thousands 
of  fine  men  and  women  as  new  residents 
of  our  State.  To  these  newcomers,  we  ex- 
tend a  warm  hand  of  welcome.  We  are 
delighted  to  have  them  as  part  of  our 
New  Hampshire  community. 

At  Sanders  Associates,  people  work  to- 
gether In  a  systems  management  ap- 
proach to  unravel  complex  scientific, 
engineering,  and  production  problems. 
That  they  have  been  successful  in  this 
joint  effort  is  dramatically  evident. 

As  one  might  expect,  research  and  de- 
velopment account  for  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  Sanders'  sales;  22  percent,  or 
about  $30  million  last  year,  assuring  a 
continuation  of  the  diversity  of  programs 
that  have  been  so  Important  to  the  com- 
pany's success. 

Production  accounted  for  about  78  per- 
cent, or  $110  million,  as  a  result  of  the 
broad  increase  in  manufacturing  pro- 
grams. 

Sanders  research  teams  have  a  talent 
for  anticipating  problems  of  technoloery 
and  developing  unique  science-based 
solutions  so  that  when  the  hour  of  need 
is  at  hand,  this  New  Hampshire  com- 
pany stands  ready  with  proper  solutions. 

The  range  of  Sanders'  activities  reads 
like  a  listing  of  the  frontiers  of  the  sci- 
ence of  electronics.  I  should  like  to  sketch 
them  just  briefly. 

Sanders  electronic  warfare  systems  are 
used  in  areas  ranging  from  small  arms 
fire  and  battlefield  defense  measures  to 
aircraft  and  missile  operation.  Sanders 
developed  a  radar  scoring  system  called 
Rascore  which  has  raised  the  efficiency 
of  gunnery  training  in  the  Armed  Forces. 
Rascore  Instantly  provides  training  per- 
sonnel with  a  record  of  hits  and  misses 
so  the  success  of  gunnery  trainees  can  be 
evaluated  immediately.  In  Sanders 
FAAR,  forward  area  acquisition  radar, 
is  used  in  a  battlefield  system  to  detect 
low-fiying  aircraft  and  to  Identify  them 
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as  friend  or  foe.  It  should  be  pointed  out 
that  some  of  the  knowledge  and  tech- 
niques developed  in  these  projects  will 
contribute  to  new  techniques  of  civilian 
air  traffic  control  and  safety. 

We  Members  of  the  Senate  are  not 
alone  in  being  flooded  with  information. 
One  recent  study  estimated  that  Ameri- 
can business  is  stuffing  over  a  trUUon 
pieces  of  paper  a  year  into  its  fUes.  The 
NewYork  Times  reports  that  technical 
reports,  trade  journals,  documents,  and 
books  are  being  added  to  mankind's  col- 
lection of  knowledge  at  the  rate  of  one- 
half  million  pages  a  minute. 

This  deluge  of  information  Is  unman- 
ageable unless  it  can  be  stored  and 
found  to  be  used  in  an  orderly  manner. 
Computers  have  the  voracious  appetite 
to  digest  and  store  huge  masses  of  in- 
formation. Sanders  computer  display 
systems  call  up  desired  information  from 
computers  onto  television- like  screens. 
There  it  can  be  corrected,  updated,  or 
erased  and  replaced  with  new  daU,  so 
that  decisions  will  be  based  on  accurate 
Infbrmatlon. 

Industry,  as  well  as  goveriiment.  has 
use  for  such  display  systems.  A  bank  m 
Chicago  uses  a  Sanders  model  720  data 
management  system  to  update  account^ 
and  Increase  protection  for  credit  card 
customers.  The  Illinois  Bell  Telephone 
Co     speeds    customer    service    requests 
with  a  Sanders  720.  Other  720s  are  used 
by  the  Chicago  police  department  to  give 
officers  instant  access  to  police  records. 
Another  Sanders  system,  the  620.  is  a 
compact,   desk-top  unit  which  can   be 
used  by  hotels  and  airlines  for  reserva- 
tions and  by  industry  for  Inventories. 

The  legislature  of  one  of  our  largest 
States  is  now  in  the  process  of  install- 
ing a  Sanders  display  system  which  may 
weU  become  the  envT  of  legislators 
across  the  land.  Lawmakers  will  have 
facilities  at  32  terminals  in  the  SUte 
capital  from  which  they  can  keep  uo  to 
date  with  the  status  of  legislation  by 
merely  pressing  a  few  buttons.  On  a  dis- 
play screen  they  wiU  see  an  eight-line 
svnops's  of  a  bill,  along  with  the  bxU 
number,  its  sponsor  and  all  legislative 
action  on  the  bill  to  date. 

Sanders  Ocean  Systems  Division  is  do- 
ing pioneer  work  on  the  problems  of 
ocean  deieiiae.  undersea  surveillance  and 
tracking,  and  exploration  of  the  ocean 
depths  One  of  Sanders  major  contribu- 
tions to  national  defense  is  the  design 
and  manuacture  of  .sonobuoys  for  the 
United  States  Navy.  Tens  of  thousands 
of  sonobuoys  have  been  built  by  Sanders 
for  antisubmarine  warfare.  Sanders 
Ocean  Svstems  Division  is  also  active  in 
the  development  of  electronic  systems  for 
ocean  research,  wave  measurement,  and 
seismic  exploration— work  which  will 
help  lead  America  m  understanding  the 
essentially  new  world  of  the  ocean. 

Most  of  us  take  instant  communica- 
tions almost  for  granted.  But  reliable 
long-range  communications  are  as  des- 
peratelv  needed  by  developing  nations  as 
they  are  bv  our  Armed  Forces.  Sanders 
Associates  "des*en.  produce,  and  install 
such  systems.  A  case  in  point  is  a  San- 
ders   nroject    for    Pakistan,    a    nation 
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Whose  eastern  and  western  parts  are  sep- 
arated by  1.200  miles.  The  Sanders  com- 
munications   system    wlU    provide    new 
domestic    and    international    telephone 
circuits   closely   linking   east   and   west 
Pakistan  with  each  other  and  with  the 
rest  of  the  world.  The  Philippines.  Aus- 
tralia  and  Hawaii  are  prominent  points 
on  the  globe  at  which  Sanders  systems 
and   equipment   are   at   work   speeding 
long-range  communications  for  Amer- 
ican  Armed  Forces.  Sanders  working  in 
long-range  communications  is  conductea 
by    its    International    Ground    Systems 
Division,  presently  located  in  Springfield 
Va  The  company  recently  broke  ground 
at  Reston.  Va..  for  a  50.000-square-foot 
facility  for  the  division. 

Teams  of  Sanders  scientists  are  also 
breaking  new  trails  in  the  areas  of 
electro-optics,  laser,  and  radiation  sys- 
tems Their  work  concerns  such  vital 
problems  as  weapon  delivery  systems,  in- 
creased performance  in  smaller  space  for 
missiles  of  the  future,  preventing  com- 
munications blackout  of  space  vehicles 
reentering  the  atmosphere,  space  gu  d- 
ance  systems,  high  speed  flash  detection 
and  weapon  effectiveness  trackmg. 

Thulium  oxide  170,  a  promising  new 
nuclear  fuel,  was  developed  in  the  labo- 
ratories of  Sanders  Nuclear  Corp., 
jointly  owned  with  Cambridge  Nuclear. 
The  company  built  and  fueled  the  world  s 
first  thulium  oxide  power  generator 
It  is  engaged  in  research  under  contract 
for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  the 
application  of  thulium  170  and  thulium 
171  to  power  generation  and  use  as  a  heat 

source.  j,  ^  , 

Sanders  Associates  product  divlsioris 
have  shared  in  the  company's  overall 
-rowth  The  Hexprint  Division  last  year 
nearly  doubled  its  output  of  flexible  and 
hardboard  printed  circuitry  for  both  in- 
dustrial and  military  customers.  The  in- 
strument and  microwave  divisions  also 
showed  substantial  increases  in  produc- 
tive capacity  and  personnel  with  de- 
mands for  subminiature  rate  gyros  for 
the  new  standard  missile  and  other  elec- 
tromechanical devices  and  inertial  com- 
ponents and  products. 

Mr.  President,  this  brief  description  of 
Sanders  Associates'  activities  in  the  field 
of  electronics  illustrates  its  importance 
to  national  defense  and  to  the  com.ner- 
cial  life  of  our  countrj-  by  stimulating 
new  ideas  and  translating  them  into 
reality. 

Sanders'  success  is  mirrored  not  only  on 
its  own  growth  charts,  but  also  in  the 
overall  economic  health  of  New  Hamp- 
shire  The  city  of  Nashua,  where  many 
Sanders  activities  are  located,  enjoys  a 
1 4-percent  unemployment   rate.  Man- 
chester, where  other  Important  Sanders 
plants  employ  838  people,  has  an  unwn- 
ployment  rate  of  only  2  percent.  The 
State  as  a  whole  has  the  lowest  unem- 
ployment rate  in  the  Nation— 2  percent. 
As  New  Hampshire's  largest  employer. 
Sanders  is  an  Important  factor  m  build- 
ing and  maintaining  a  robust  economy 
in  the  State.  That  economy  is  continuing 
to  fiourish;  in  1967.  for  example.  31  new 
industries  located  in  the  State,  and  45 


New    Hampshire-based   companies    ex- 
panded their  operations. 

So  I  am  very  happy  to  point  out  to  our 
colleagues.  Mr.  President,  that  New 
Hampshire  is  a  State  in  which  the  bene- 
fits of  highly  sophisticated  industry  are 
blended  with  the  most  pleasant  living, 
working  and  playing  conditions. 

And  while  it  continues  to  be  true  tnat 
New  Hampshire  should  be  the  first  place 
one  thinks  of  when  planning  a  vacation. 
It  is  equally  true  that  industry  finds 
New  Hampshire  an  ideal  location  for  at- 
tracting the  inquiring,  searching,  crea- 
tive men  and  women  who  demand  seir- 
fulfillment  in  their  work.  and.  in  doirig 
so.  spark  America's  technological  ad- 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  lescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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RESCISSION  OP  PREVIOUS  ORDER 

TO     ADJOURN     UNTIL      11     A.M. 

TOMORROW 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  vacate  the 
order  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  the 
Senate  would  convene  at  11  o  clock  to- 
morrow morning.  ,„.,.      » 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT 
Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  ad- 
journment until  12  o'clock  noon  tomor- 

™The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  (at 
3  o'clock  and  37  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Tuesday. 
February  27.  1968,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate.  February  26. 1968: 

ASSOCIATE  Judges.  District  or  Columbia 

Austin  L.  Flckllng.  of  the  pi«V»f  ..f^.f"; 
lumbla.  to  be  associate  3"^?^ /o-^^^J^*  D'^^I^ 
of  Columbia  court  of  appeals  ^o'  "le  tem 
of  10  years,  vice  a  new  position.  Public  Law 
90-178  approved  December  8.  1967. 

William  C.  Pryor.  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  be  associate  Judge  of  the  Distrtct  of 
Columbia  court  of  general  ««^'o^_i°^*J* 
term  of  10  years,  vice  Austin  L.  Flcumg. 
being  elevated.  ,  „  ,   _ 

James  A.  Belson.  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia   to  be  associate  judge  of  the  District  of 

Columbia  court  of  8«»>«"1  ^!!?|°°'      KeS 
term  of   10  years,  vice  Catherine  B.  Keiiy, 

"'T-fyw^'Hens  Green,  of  the  District  of  Coluni- 
bla  to  be  associate  judge  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  court  of  general  sessions,  domestic 
relations  branch,  for  the  term  of  10  years, 
vice  Joseph  C.  Waddy.  elevated. 


"The  Army  Today"— Addreti  by  Secre- 
tary  of  the  Army  Stanley  R.  Resor 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  February  26,  1968 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  Secretary  of  the  Army.  Hon. 
Stanley  R.  Resor.  addressed  the  Women's 
Forum  on  National  Security  in  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  His  subject  was  "The  Army 
Today." 

In  my  opinion,  the  Secretary  has  made 
an  excellent  report  to  the  public  on  the 
capabilities  of  the  U.S.  Army  today.  In 
addition  he  has  told  of  some  interesting 
work  that  our  men  are  doing  in  Vietnam. 
Mr.  President.  I  commend  this  infor- 
mative speech  to  the  Senate  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The   Armt   Today 
(Address  by  Hon.  Stanley  R.  Resor.  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  to  the  Women's  Forum 
on   National    Security.   Washington.   D.C. 
February  19.  1968) 

Mrs.  Carr  and  Members  of  the  Forum:  I 
appreciate  the  opportunity  to  talk  with 
you  for  a  few  minutes  at  this  your  1968  Na- 
tional Convention.  In  a  time  when  the  Na- 
tion faces  unusual  challenges  needing  ever 
greater  understanding.  I  especially  value  the 
opportunity  to  speak  to  this  gathering.  For 
over  the  years,  you  and  the  more  than  two 
million  members  of  your  eighteen  participat- 
ing organizations  have  shown  concerned  de- 
votion to  your  country.  You  have,  also  di- 
rected your  patriotic  concern  into  useful 
channels  by  helping  all  the  women  of  our 
Nation  better  understand  the  challenges  and 
requirements  of  our  national  security. 

I  want  to  speak  to  you  tonight  about  the 
United  States  Army.  Its  overall  mission,  how 
It  is  deployed  to  perform  that  mission,  cur- 
rent developments  in  Its  training  methods, 
and  finally  of  some  Of  the  by-products  of  its 
primary  mission. 

The  Army's  primary  task,  of  course.  Is  to 
safeguard  our  military  security.  That  secu- 
rity, we  believe,  is  rooted  in  a  conunltment 
to  collective  defense.  The  United  SUtes  and 
its  allies  today  are  demonstrating  that  com- 
mitment every  day  In  Vietnam. 

Even  as  we  are  talking  here  tonight,  re- 
inforcements are  moving  to  that  troubled 
nation— Marines  from  the  West  Coast,  a 
brigade  of  airborne  Army  troops  from  the 
East  Coast.  They  are  deploying  to  Vietnam 
to  help  achieve  a  limited  goal — which  Is  to 
make  It  possible  for  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  to  suppress  an  externally  directed 
and  supported  insurgency  which  threatens 
that  country's  existence,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  build  a  viable  political  structure. 
Our  objectives  are  limited,  but  we  hold  to 
them  firmly.  We  Insist  that  North  Vietnam 
must  cease  its  effort  to  dictate  the  shape  of 
South  Vietnam's  future  by  terrorism,  sub- 
version and  force  of  armfe.  To  that  end,  men 
of  the  Army  are  engaged  in  active  combat 
tonight. 

We  must  also  remain  prepared  to  cope  with 
a  broad  range  of  other  contingencies,  re- 
quiring forces  and  weapons  of  very  diverse 
capabilities.    For    our    Nation    believes    that 


the  ability  to  respond  promptly  to  limited 
aggressions  both  deters  their  occurrence  and 
prevents  them  from  expanding  into  larger 
conflicts. 

Therefore  the  Army  must  maintain  what- 
ever land  forces  are  necessary  to  protect  this 
Nation  from  external  attack,  to  keep  our 
commitments  to  our  allies,  and  to  support 
the  objectives  of  our  foreign  policy. 

In  carrying  out  that  mission,  today's 
United  States  Army  is  the  best  equipped,  the 
best  trained,  and  without  question  the  best 
motivated,  in  our  history.  Over  the  past 
seven  years,  the  Army's  overall  capabilities 
have  steadily  improved.  At  the  same  time 
we  have  met  the  requirements  for  deploy- 
ment of  forces  to  Vietnam.  Meanwhile,  the 
Army  still  stands  guard  in  other  areas  of  the 
world  where  peace  is  threatened,  from  Ger- 
many to  Korea.  It  has  shown  the  ability  to 
respond  quickly  and  firmly  to  keep  the  peace 
when  the  threat  arises  suddenly,  as  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  And  with  all  these  ac- 
complishments, it  still  has  managed  to  raise 
significantly  the  educational  achievements, 
economic  potential,  motivation  and  self-dis- 
cipline of  the  nearly  half  million  young  men 
who  enter  its  ranks  each  year. 

Today  there  are  over  2,100,000  Americans 
serving  this  country  as  members  of  the 
United  States  Army.  Almost  1,500,000  are 
in  the  active  Army,  a  50';  increase  over  the 
size  of  our  active  Army  in  1965.  Over  600,000 
are  citizen-soldiers  of  the  Army's  Reserve 
Components.  The  majority  of  our  active  per- 
sonnel— about  65 'Tr — are  assigned  to  combat 
divisions  and  brigades  and  the  supporting 
elements  directly  associated  with  these  com- 
bat units.  There  are  in  the  active  Army  19 
such  divisions  and  8  such  brigades,  with  a 
total  of  212  maneuver  battalions. 

Of  the  overseas  divisions,  7  are  in  Viet- 
nam. 5  In  Europe  and  2  in  Korea.  Total  Army 
strength  In  Vietnam  is  over  330.000  men. 
Within  the  Continental  United  States  we 
have  programmed  a  strategic  reserve  force  of 
5  active  divisions.  This  force  comprises  three 
heavy  divisions  (two  armored  and  one  mech- 
anized); an  airborne  division;  and  an  in- 
fantry division.  In  addition,  we  are  currently 
In  the  process  of  reorganizing  our  Reserve 
Components.  When  this  reorganization  has 
been  completed  in  May  of  this  year,  our 
Reserve  Component  force  structure  will  be 
in  balance  with  the  active  Army  force  struc- 
ture and  with  the  requirements  of  con- 
tingency plans.  In  addition  to  providing 
combat  units,  our  Reserves  will  be  organized 
to  provide  necessary  support  forces  both  to 
round  out  the  active  Army  and  for  the 
Reserve  Components  when  the  latter  are 
called  to  active  duty. 

The  men  in  the  nine  divisions  we  have 
in  Korea  and  Vietnam  serve  a  13-month 
and  a  one-year  tour,  respectively,  and  then 
are  rotated  to  other  assignments.  This  means 
that  for  the  Far  East  we  have  an  annual 
replacement  requirement  of  about  400.000 
men.  At  the  same  time,  approximately  40% 
of  the  active  Army  enlisted  men  are  draftees 
serving  2  year  tours  which  means  that 
there  is  an  annual  turnover  of  nearly  400,000 
men  leaving  the  Army  each  year  and  a  like 
number  entering  to  take  their  places. 

For  this  reason  the  training  of  new  recruits 
is  a  constant  task  of  major  proportions.  And 
on  how  well  the  Army  accomplishes  that  mis- 
sion of  training  depends.  In  large  measure, 
how  well  it  Is  able  to  perform  Its  other  duties 
throughout  the  world. 

To  fulfill  the  training  mission,  we  have  In- 
creased the  number  of  our  Army  Training 
Centers  from  5  at  the  start  of  the  Berlin 
crisis  In  August  1961  to  11  today.  But  more 
importantly,  we  have  raised  significantly  the 
quality  of  our  training,  for  as  the  Army's 


Chief  of  Staff,  General  Harold  K.  Johnson, 
recently  put  it,  "It  Is  the  man,  not  the  weap- 
on,  that  wins  wars." 

The  average  recruit  today  comes  to  us  with 
greater  achievements  on  his  record  and  sig- 
nificantly higher  ability  than  at  any  other 
period  In  our  history.  He  Is  bigger  and 
stronger  than  the  men  who  fought  in  other 
wars:  an  inch  and  one-quarter  taller  and 
eighteen  pounds  heavier  than  the  doughboy 
of  World  War  I;  half  an  inch  taller  and  seven 
pounds  heavier  than  the  soldier  of  World 
War  II.  He  is  also  better  educated.  During 
World  War  II,  about  38^  of  our  men  were 
high  school  graduates  or  better.  Today,  80% 
have  at  least  a  high  school  education. 

Today  there  is  more  efficient  and  helpful 
reception  and  orientation  when  the  new  re- 
cruit enters  a  training  center.  He  receives 
more  personalized  attention  while  he  is  there. 
And  on  completion  of  his  training,  compu- 
terized data  processing  helps  fit  his  assign- 
ment to  his  own  pre-servlce  skills  and  proven 
abiUties,  to  match  the  right  man  with  the 
right  Job. 

The  training  Itself  is  far  different  from 
that  which  was  given  to  men  entering  the 
Army  for  service  in  World  War  II  or  Korea. 
For  Instance,  there  is  a  new  kind  of  rifle  in- 
struction called  Tralnfire.  The  soldier  no 
longer  is  taught  only  how  to  adjust  his  rifle 
sights  to  a  known  distance  and  fire  at  a  bulls- 
eye  on  a  plainly  visible  target.  With  Train- 
fire's  simulation  of  combat  conditions,  he 
takes  his  rifle  and  moves  out  across  an  un- 
even terrain,  shooting  sometimes  from  the 
hip  at  realistic  Jump-up  targets  in  human 
outline,  which  he  must  identify  and  hit 
quickly.  He  is  also  taught  new  techniques 
for  engaging  targets  accurately  at  night. 

The  Army  has  made  increasing  use  of  both 
the  newest  and  the  oldest  teaching  devices. 
It  has  pioneered  in  the  use  of  television  for 
certain  types  of  classroom  instruction.  At  the 
same  time,  once  fundamental  principles  have 
been  explained,  the  emphasis  is  on  learning 
by  doing  with  close  supervision.  There  are 
extra  Instructor  personnel  on  hand  to  cri- 
tique each  trainee's  efforts  and  show  him  how 
to  Improve. 

We  seek  out  Vietnam  veterans  as  instruc- 
tor personnel,  and  assigned  13,000  of  them  to 
training  centers  last  year.  In  1964  we  insti- 
tuted the  drill  sergeant  program.  Drill  ser- 
geants are  men  specially  chosen  for  qualities 
of  leadership,  who  are  given  rigorous  special 
instruction  before  the  Army  will  entrust 
recruits  to  their  care.  The  drill  sergeant 
studies  each  trainee,  his  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses, and  works  with  him  as  much  as  Is 
necessary  to  turn  him  into  a  capable  soldier. 
Instead  of  sitting  through  formal  lectures  by 
strangers,  trainees  now  receive  two-thirds 
of  their  344  hours  of  instruction  from  their 
own  drill  sergeant — who  knows  them,  and  is 
on  hand  throughout  the  day  after  the  formal 
instruction  is  over  to  make  sure  the  lessons 
he  has  taught  have  been  thoroughly  ab- 
sorbed. These  methods  have  produced  a 
marked  increase  In  trainee  proficiency. 

The  training  not  only  is  better,  it  lasts 
longer.  In  World  War  II  and  Korea,  training 
time  had  to  be  shortened.  Now  for  the  first 
time  In  any  major  war,  we  have  lengthened 
time  spent  In  training.  After  basic  combat 
training  many  men  go  on  to  eight  weeks 
of  advanced  individual  training,  where  they 
learn  to  perform  effectively  as  members  of  a 
fire  team,  squad  or  platoon.  For  the  soldier 
with  a  Vietnam  asslgimient,  an  extra  week 
has  been  added  at  the  end  of  advanced  In- 
dividual training,  devoted  entirely  to  prepar- 
ing him  for  the  Vietnam  environment  and 
the  conditions  of  warfare  in  that  country. 
Other  soldiers  go  from  basic  traimng  to 
specialist    schools    where    they    learn    skills 
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n«ceMarv  for  duty  In  our  combat  tuppOTt 
arr^lce  support  uniu  On  arrlv-U  in 
louth  Vietnam,  a  soldier  ^f '^"  »""  ^f" 
tralnlng-flrst  at  the  replacement  center^ 
and  then  for  up  to  ten  days  more  with  the 
un?t  To  Which  he  Is  assigned.  He  >«;««-ns  bl- 
unts miMlon.  and  the  'P^'"! /•<'""''7'"i! 
of  Its  area  of  operation.  Training  conUnues 
^rl«llcally  throughout  hU  tour,  malting 
STm  a  more  efTecUve  member  of  his  unit  and 
^.clng  the  po«lblllty  "'  »>'-  ^^^^^  ^^ 
casualtv  The  results  can  be  measured  in 
c^ma'nders-  report-  of  their  un'^  P'- 
formance  under  Are  and  the  P'-o"«^'>f^ 
r^^ner  m  which  our  men  have  responded  to 
the  challenges  they  have  faced^ 

To  match  the  50 -r  expansion  in  the  active 
Army,  we  have  had  to  increase  the  officer 
corps  we  have  been  able  to  accomplish  ths 
expansion  more  effectively  because  we  haNe 
in  the  Army  today  a  large  number  of  offlcerB 
with  combat  service  In  World  War  11  and 
Korea  This  has  provided  the  leavening  of 
TxijrAence  needed  to  rapidly  and  effectively 
tram  our  younger  officer,  for  the  responsi- 
bilities they  face  in  ^om^^^'  O^r  n^  otters 
come  primarily  from  the  United  States  ^m- 
tary  Academy,  the  ROTC  Program  at  our 
unlversiues.  and  from  our  O'""''  Candidate 
Schools  fa  in  past  emergencies,  the  primary 

means  of  Tapldly  "P""'*!"*  °^"="  P'^"''' 
ment  has  been  through  our  Office  Candidate 
Drofjram  As  the  Vietnam  buildup  began  and 
?he  training  was  expanded,  six  new  officers 
candidate  schools  were  opened.  As  require 
ments  have  leveled  off.  we  have  now  discon- 
tinued officer  candidate  input  at  all  schools 
except  those  at  Forts  Bennlng.  Belvolr  and 
Sill  Under  our  OCS  college  option  program, 
however,  about  90'  of  our  new  officer  can- 
didates wlU  be  college  graduates.  This  will 
assist  m  maintaining  the  high  standards  we 
have  established  for  the  officer  corps. 

We  are  planning  for  an  Increasing  num- 
ber of  ROTC  graduates  entering  on  active 
ducv  next  year,  and  we  are  also  «P»nifn8 
enrollment  at  the  Military  A^af^^y  at  West 
Point  from  about  2.500  cadets  in  1964  to  ap- 
proxlmatelv  4.400  by  1971. 

In  addition,  to  provide  more  non-com- 
mlssloned  officers  with  needed  special  skills, 
we  opened  last  September  at  Fort  Bennlng 
our  first  Non-Commlssloned  Officer  Candi- 
date Course,  providing  intensive  instruction 
to  tram  graduates  of  advanced  training  as 
infantry  sergeants  with  special  skills.  Today 
we  have  a  total  of  three  of  these  courses  In 
operaUon  at  Fort  Bennlng.  Fort  Knox  and 
Fort  S!U  We  plan  to  continue  expanding  this 

Thus  in  terms  of  training,  today's  soldier 
has  more  opportunity  to  become  ProAclent 
m  the  necessary  skill*  than  ever  before.  And 
he  can  put  that  training  to  more  effective 
use  because  he  fights  with  field  equipment 
far  in  advance  of  that  in  use  even  ten  years 
ago 

The  M-16  rifle  la  an  example  of  this  Im- 
provement. This  weapon  has  proven  to  be 
especially  effective  in  Vietnam  due  to  Its  light 
weight  and  capability  to  deliver  a  ?r«t  vol- 
ume of  accurate  flre.  An  individual  armed 
with  the  M-18  can  carry  300  rounds  of  am- 
munition compared  to  120  rounds  for  its 
predecessor,  the  M-14,  without  any  addition 
to  the  total  weight  carried 

The  Redeve,  a  man-portable,  shoulder-flred 
weapon,  gives  the  soldier  an  effective  defense 
against  low  flvlng  aircraft.  The  new  M-79 
eFenade  launcher  has  added  firepower  to  the 
rifle  squad.  And  the  new  •load-bearing"  web 
equipment  ?rd  lighter  weapons  and  ammu- 
nition permit  the  miantryman  to  move  on 
foot  with  less  fatigue  and  a  greater  payload. 
Our  tactical  concepts  have  kept  pace  with 
the  increased  effectiveness  of  our  arms.  One 
of  the  most  revolutionary  of  these  in  Its 
potential  impact  on  the  battlefield  Is  the 
CMning-of-age  of  tactical  air  mobility.  The 
xjse  of  helicopters  to  transport  our  men  into 
combat  and  to  shift  them  within  the  battle 
area  has  given  us  a  marked  mobility  advan- 


tage over  the  enemy  in  Vietnam.  *  »'8'^lfl«»°* 
SS  achieved  by  the  Army  In  t^l.  field  ha« 
been  the  organization  and  employment  in 
^Vt  of  ^entire  division,  the  l»t  C-va,^ 
Bpeclflcally  organized,  equipped  and  trained 
for  air  mobile  operations. 

The  growth  of  the  air  mobile  concept  has 
been  marked  by  a  steady  increase  in  the  qual- 
ity and  quantity  of  our  helicopter  fleet  In 
1961  the  Army  had  approximately  2,400  hell- 
copters,  most  of  which  were  equipped  with 
conventional  piston  engines.  Today  we  have 
well  over  8.500  helicopters-,  most  of  which  are 
new  models  powered  by  modern  gas  turbine 
englnee  and  capable  of  carrying  heavier  loads 
over  greater  distances  This  has  meant  an 
eight-fold  increase  in  our  helicopter  lift  capa- 

''"j;Lyrer%rept  called  Rlvexlne  Warfare 
involves  the  use  of  special,  shallow  draft 
armored  watercraft  for  troop  lift,  command 
and  conuol  and  flre  support.  In  Vietnam 
these  small  vessels  move  on  rivers  and  canals 
in  the  Mekong  Delta  to  the  objective  area 
where  our  men  debark  and  operate  aplh«J 
the  enemy,  shifting  between  water  and Jand 
areas  not  suited  for  conventional  amphibious 

°*These'?re  some  of  the  UlghllghU  of  Army 
acUvltles  today  in  guarding  our  military  se- 
curity But  defense  of  our  countrys  physlca 
safety,  although  it  is  our  mission  to  which  all 
otheni  are  subordinate,  is  not  the  only  stM 
which  todays  Army  performs  As  a  by-prod- 
uct of  its  national  security  nUsslon.  the 
United  States  Army  is  helping  build  a  strong- 
er society  here  at  home.  Indeed.  I  believe 
that  ultimately  one  of  the  Army  s  most 
slgnlflcant  long-term  contrlbuUons  to  our 
Nations  strength  will  prove  to  be  those 
things  that  the  Army  has  done  for  the  men 
who  serve  in  It. 

The  Army  opens  to  every  young  man  who 
serves  in  it  an  opportunity  to  be  treated  as 
a  fun  equal,  and  to  rise  or  fall  on  his  own 
efforts  and  abilities.  This  Is  particularly  im- 
Dortant  for  Negro  Americans,  who  sometimes 
find  their  opportunities  in  the  civilian  sector 
limited  by  racial  prejudice.  The  Army  does 
not  refuse  anyone's  services  because  of  the 
color  of  hU  skin:  and  it  does  not  restrict  him 
on  that  basis,  either. 

MlUtary  service  offers  the  opportunity  to 
overcome  social,  economic  or  educaUoiwl  de- 
privation. The  Army  can  assist  the  disad- 
vantaged young  man  to  realize  a  potential 
which  a  limited  social  or  educational  back- 
ground may  have  hidden.  He  Is  likely  to  be 
a  more  useful  citizen  when  he  comes  out  of 
the  Army  than  when  he  went  m.  And  in 
leiu-nlng  to  use  and  raise  the  abilities  of  even 
the  most  disadvantaged,  we  have  also  en- 
hanced our  uainlng  capabilities  and  military 

*"An"°outstanding  success  in  this  area  is 
Project  One  Hundred  Thousand,  a  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  program  now  entering  its 
second  year.  Under  this  program  the  inllltary 
services  are  to  accept  each  year  for  enllsf- 
ment  or  induction  100.000  young  men  who. 
because  of  test  score  deflclencies.  or  in  a  few 
cases  minor  physical  defects,  would  other- 
wise have  been  rejected  for  military  service. 
Those  men  train  with  all  other  recruits  and 
must  meet  exactly  the  same  standard  of  per- 
formance, we  have  made  It  easier  for  them  to 
get  in.  but  no  easier  to  stay. 

The  results  have  been  most  encouraging. 
The  failure  rate  of  the  Project  One  Hundred 
Thousand  group  from  basic  combat  traln- 
mg  h^s  been  only  2.9%-conslderably  lower 
than  we  had  expected.  And  the  response  of 
the  men  has  been  heartening.  For  example 
out  of  175  Project  One  Hundred  Thousand 
men  taking  advanced  individual  training  at 
Port  McClellan.  Alabama,  six  graduated  from 
the  Leaders  Course  and  went  on  to  become 
advanced  individual  training  squad  leaders. 
More  have  been  recommended  for  leadership 
training.  These  men  have  proven  themselves 
good  soldiers,  and  have  galled  f kills,  dis- 
cipline, and  confidence  which  will  stay  with 
them  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  To  the  Army  s 


benefit  and  theirs,  we  are  proving  that  »8 
President  Johnson  has  said.  'The  NaUon 
can  never  again  afford  to  deny  to  men  who 
can  efrectlvely  serve  their  Country,  the  obi  - 
gaUon— and  the  right— to  share  In  a  basic 
responsibility  of  citizenship." 

The  Army  also  offers  all  Its  members  an 
opportunity  to  acquire  technical  and  vo^- 
Uonal    skills    useful    In    civilian    life.    The 
Armed    Forces    provide    enlisted    men    with 
^mng   in    some    1.600   different   skills   In 
more  than  2.000  separate  courses.  -Today.  55  . 
of  Armed  Forces  enlisted  personnel  are  work- 
ing  m    military    skills   which    have   related 
civilian   counterparts.    We   are   now   moving 
toward   the  goal   that  no  man  who  honor- 
ably completes  his  military  service  should 
have  to  face  unemployment  because  he  does 
not  have  a  marketable  civilian  skill.  Project 
TranslUon  alms  at  providing  maximum  in- 
service  training  to  men  about  to  leave  the 
Army  who  are  not  yet  headed  directly  to  a 
civilian  Job— whether  because  of  limited  edu- 
cation,   training   in    only   combat   skills    or 
need  to  modlfv  a  civilian-related  skill  to  fit 
private  industrys  needs.  Through  counsel- 
ing, use  of  existing  programs,  special  on-the- 
job  training  classes,  and  programed  Instruc- 
tion   Project  Transition  uses  the  free  tlnrie 
of  the  man  about  to  be  released— to  train 
him  for  productive  civilian  employment. 

Thus  you  can  see  that  the  Army,  in  pro- 
tecting our  country  from  external  dangers, 
is  enhancing  the  domestic  strength  on  which 
our   overall    security   depends.    You   can    be 
proud  that  In  Vietnam,  and  throughout  the 
world,   the  dedication  and  sacrifice   of  our 
soldiers  is  demonstrating  our  determination 
to   honor   our    collective    security    commit- 
ments which  are  the  foundation  of  our  na- 
tional defense  policy.  You  can  also  feel  satis- 
faction that  for  an  ever  increasing  number 
of  Army  personnel,  the  time  of  their  military 
service  Is  an  opportunity  and  benefit  for  the 
soldier  and  the  civilian  sector  as  well  as  for 
the  Army.  And  you  can  help  the  men  and 
women  of  the  Army  by  lending  your  support 
and  influence  to  tell  the  story  of  the  Army 
as  It  is:    an  organization  which  has  showB 
It  not  only  can  keep  pace  with  the  chal- 
lenges of  a  rapidly  changing  world,  but  also 
can  instruct  and  Inspire  our  young  men  and 
help  make  them  better  citizens. 
Thank  you. 


Propaganda,  Plu«  Counterpropaganda, 
Does  Not  Equal  Truth:  National  Edu- 
cational Television's  "North  Vietnam" 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  Missotnu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  26,  1968 
Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rigorous 
competition  of  ideas  in  "the  marketplace 
of  thought"  is  the  basic  mechanisni  in- 
stituted and  nurtured  by  free  people  to 
arrive  at  truth.  In  this  competitive  proc- 
ess sooner  or  later  the  half-baked,  men- 
dacious, and  mistaken  will  fall  by  the 
wayside.  It  was  with  much  wisdom  then 
that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  saw 
fit  to  place  freedom  of  expression  firmly 
in  the  first  amendment,  and  that  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has 
seen  fit  on  numerous  occasions  to  raise 
this  freedom  to  a  preferred  place  among 
the  catalog  of  freedoms  in  the  remainder 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  .  ^  ^  ,.^  .  .„ 

Yet  few  need  to  be  reminded  that  in 
recent  history  governments  and  other  in- 
stitutions have  on  a  large  scale  sought  to 
undermine  the  competition  of  ideas 
through  propaganda.  PropagandisUc 
statements  are  never  put  forth  to  com- 
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pete  on  their  merits  in  the  search  for 
truth,  but  rather  they  are  put  forth  In 
an  effort  to  cripple  that  search.  We  would 
be  then  deceiving  ourselves  if  we  seri- 
ously debated  propagandlstic  statements 
on  their  merits  because  they  were  not  put 
forth  to  advance  dialog  but  to  pervert  it. 
In  short,  by  con.sclously  allowing  the  In- 
jection of  propaganda  into  our  dialog, 
we  are  not  thereby  bravely  affirming  our 
faith  in  the  competition  of  ideas,  but 
rather  we  are  totally  and  completely 
denying  the  valuable  function  of  this 
essential  process. 

Recently  I  signed  a  letter  along  with 
several  other  Congressmen  protesting 
the  National  Educational  Television's 
telecast  of  Felix  Greene's  film  "North 
Vietnam."  I  registered  my  protest  not 
because  the  film  contained  ideas  with 
which  I  was  in  disagreement,  or  because 
the  network  is  indirectly  subsidized  by 
the  taxpayer  and  therefore  should  not 
present  views  unfavorable  to  Americans, 
but  because  it  cleverly  sought  to  obfus- 
cate rather  than  elucidate  the  issues.  I 
thought  that  the  network  showed  a  re- 
grettable misiuiderstanding  of  the  nature 
of  propaganda.  There  has  been  no  issue 
In  the  history  of  this  country  that  has 
needed  public  dialog  more  than  the  Viet- 
nam crisis.  Yet  dialog  is  not  advanced 
through  deliberate  distortions  of  the 
truth  from  either  side.  Propaganda,  plus 
counterpropaganda.  does  not  equal  truth. 

Because  I  would  like  to  make  public 
my  position  underlying  my  protest  of  the 
airing  of  this  film,  I  am  placing  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  letter  I  received 
from  NET  President  John  P.  White, 
which  defends  the  showing,  as  well  as  my 
response  opposing  it: 

National  Educatiokal  Television. 

New  York.  N.Y.,  January  19, 1968. 
Hon.  Thomas  B.  CtTRTis, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Citrtis:  I  am  happy  to  reply 
to  your  letter  concerning  an  NET  program 
which  contains  a  portion  of  the  Felix  Greene 
film  on  North  Vietnam.  Ours  Is  a  program 
lasting  almost  two  hours  in  the  '"NET  Jour- 
nal." It  Is  titled  "North  Vietnam."  and  is  be- 
ing made  available  to  our  affiliated  stations 
for  Initial  broadcast  on  January  22. 

The  program  contains  a  49  minute  version 
of  Mr.  Greene's  film  which  NFT  edited.  The 
version  now  showing  In  motion  picture 
theaters  runs  85  minutes.  About  60  minutes 
of  the  NET  program  are  devoted  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  film  and  Vietnam  issues  by 
David  Schoenbrun.  the  Journalist  who  Is  cur- 
rently a  lecturer  on  Vietnamese  history  at 
Columbia  University,  and  Robert  Scalaplno. 
professor  of  political  science  at  the  University 
of  California  (Berkeley),  one  of  the  most 
articulate  academic  defenders  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's foreign  policy  In  Southeast 
Asia.  This  discussion  Is  moderated  by  Richard 
McCutchen  of  NET. 

I  am  attaching  a  transcript  of  the  entire 
program.  May  I  call  your  attention  to  the 
opening  statement  by  Mr.  McCutchen  which 
seeks  to  place  the  film  segment  in  context 
for  viewers  and  includes  a  quote  from  Mr. 
Greene  stating  that  he  was  not  Impartial  In 
making  this  film  and  that  he  was  opposed 
to  the  war.  I  believe  you  will  also  be  In- 
terested In  the  discussion  Immediately  fol- 
lowing the  flim  segment  which  begins  on 
Page  9  of  the  transcript  and  excerpts  from 
which  are  also  attached.  Here  Scalaplno  and 
Schoenbrun  forcefully  discuss  the  question 
of  the  film's  integrity. 

We  believe  that  It  is  In  the  public  interest 
to  bring  to  the  American  people  the  widest 
range  of  information  oa  matters  of  great  Im- 
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portance  to  them  such  as  the  war  In  Vietnam. 
Indeed,  we  have  presented  five  "NET  Jour- 
nal" programs  on  aspects  of  Vietnam  re- 
cently. In  this  Instance,  while  we  do  not 
pretend  that  the  fllm  segment  alone  Is  ob- 
jective, we  believe  that  the  framework  in 
which  It  appears,  containing  effectively 
stated  and  sharply  differing  views.  Is  ap- 
propriate. 

We  believe  that  in  the  treatment  of  con- 
troversial subjects,  it  Is  appropriate  for  In- 
terested Americans  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  hear  conflicting  opinions.  We  have  great 
faith  In  the  Judgment  of  the  American  peo- 
ple and  In  their  ability  to  examine  contro- 
versy and  Identify  the  truth. 

The  additional  attachments  are  related  to 
the  version  of  the  Greene  film  presented  in 
motion  picture  theaters  and  not  to  the  NET 
program.  Nevertheless,  I  hope  you  will  find 
them  interesting  and  useful. 

Finally,  the  charges  contained  in  your 
letter  in  reference  to  our  enrller  NET  filmed 
documentary  on  Cuba  were  equally  mistaken 
and  we  will  be  happy  at  any  time  to  provide 
you  with  background  Information  on  that 
project. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  F.  V/hite. 

February  21,  1968. 
Mr.  John  P.  White. 
National  Educational  Television. 
New  York.  NY. 

Dear  Mb.  White:  Thank  you  for  your  letter 
of  January  19  responding  to  my  objections 
to  your  network's  telecast  of  Felix  Greene's 
film  "JJorth  Vietnam".  I  appreciate  your 
reply  and  copies  of  the  transcript  and  news 
clippings  regarding  the  film. 

The  fllm  Itself  is  clearly  progaganda.  Even 
from  yovu*  letter  and  from  the  comments  of 
favorable  reviewers  which  you  sent,  there 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  on  this  point.  Upon 
being  advised  of  the  contents  of  the  fllm.  I 
therefore  undertook  to  register  my  protest 
in  the  form  of  Joining  with  several  other 
Congressmen  in  a  letter  to  you  prepared  by 
former  Congressman  Walter  H.  Judd  urging 
that  the  film  not  be  aired. 

The  transcript  which  you  subsequently 
provided  was  of  great  interest  and  amelio- 
rated a  few  of  my  original  objections — but 
only  a  few.  In  the  analysis  following  the  film 
I  compliment  you  on  your  efforts,  through 
the  remarks  of  Professor  Robert  Scalaplno. 
to  put  this  matter  in  some  perspective.  On 
balance,  however,  I  do  not  think  that  you 
succeeded. 

No  balance  is  achieved.  In  my  Judgment, 
because  the  network's  efforts  to  Identify  the 
film  as  one-sided  propaganda  shown  only  as 
much  for  the  edification  of  the  viewers  was 
tepid  and  most  unclear.  Furthermore,  the 
total  impression  after  viewing  fifty  minutes 
of  clearly  biased  films,  followed  by  a  limited 
split  discussion  of  one  supporter  and  one 
challenger,  left  a  clearly  favorable  Impression 
toward  the  North  Vietnamese  war  efforts. 

Now  the  heart  of  the  matter,  of  course, 
is  what  harm  can  really  be  done  by  showing 
a  clearly  one-sldert  program  in  the  midst 
of  so  many  leaning  the  other  way.  To  sup- 
port this  you  affirm  your  "great  faith  in  the 
judgment  of  the  American  people  and  In  their 
ability  to  examine  controversy  and  identify 
truth."  I  share  this  faith  whole-heartedly, 
but  I  think  you  are  displaying  your  nalvlty 
if  you  mean  by  this  statement  to  imply  that 
the  fundamental  problem  is  not  one  step 
beyond  this.  The  problem  lies  not  in  the 
judgment  of  the  American  people,  but  rather 
in  the  competence  and  the  willingness  of 
news  media  to  provide  complete  and  unbl^' 
reporting  upon  which  people  can  make 
judgments. 

A  propaganda  fllm — for  either  sic 
completely  counter  to  these  goals.  The|  sole 
purpose  of  propaganda  is  to  muddle  Idpues, 
distort  truth,  and  misguide  Judgments.  Your 
showing  of  the  film,  in  a  sense.  Is  a  \step 
down  the  road  toward  "(Joe)  McCarthylsm". 
You  will  no  doubt  react  Indignantly  to  this 
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statement  as  I  am  sure  you  consider  yourself 
to  be  traveling  in  precisely  the  opposite  di- 
rection. But  fundamentally  your  efforts 
amount  to  precisely  the  same  thing.  Propa- 
ganda obscures  truth.  Invites  counter  propa- 
ganda, and  smothers  dialogue. 

Vietnam  as  an  Issue  Is  fraught  with  enough 
difficulties  without  further  distortions  from 
either  side.  In  fact,  this  Issue  probably  rep- 
resents the  greatest  breakdown  of  the  repre- 
sentative process  In  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try. Much  of  this  Is  the  fault  of  the  Admin- 
istration for  making  crucial  decisions  behind 
closed  doors  excluding  the  Judgments  and 
the  wisdom  of  the  rest  of  society.  And  I  must 
add  that  it  Is  also  the  fault  of  the  Congress 
for  not  demanding  that  public  dialogue  be 
undertaken.  I  see  In  your  efforts  an  attempt 
to  rectify  this  and  for  this  I  compliment  you. 
However,  your  chosen  means — propaganda — 
are  grievously  self  defeating  and  on  these 
grounds  I  must  object. 

Incidentally,  I  did  read  with  Interest  the 
news  clippings  you  sent  in  your  letter  of 
January  29  which  you  alleged  were  "typical 
of  public  reaction  across  the  country".  They 
were  obviously  not.  and  this  again  iUustrates 
your  proclivity  to  pre-select.  Enclosed  Is  an 
editorial  from  a  flne  newspaper  in  my  state, 
the  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat,  which  does 
not  seem  to  share  your  view  of  public  re- 
action. Call  this  "a-typlcal"  if  you  will,  but 
I  am  sure  that  many  additional  similar  views 
can  be  found. 

Thank  you  again  for  responding  and  If  you 
have  further  comments  I  would  be  Interested 
In  receiving  them. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  B.  CtrRXis. 


Freedom :  My  Heritage,  My  Responsibility 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OP   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  February  26,  1968 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  great 
part  of  a  Senator's  day  is  spent  review- 
ing the  written  word.  Seldom  can  the 
rhetoric  of  this  daily  deluge  of  words  jolt 
the  senses  as  does  the  letter  by  Capt. 
James  J.  Kirschke  entitled,  "Freedom: 
My  Heritage.  My  Responsibility." 

Captain  Kirschke  received  the  George 
Washington  Honor  Medal  Award  from 
the  Freedoms  Pcundation  at  Valley 
Forge.  Pa.,  for  settinsi  forth  in  his  letter 
the  essence  of  American  freedom  which 
is  an  American  heritage  and  an  American 
responsibility  to  Ruard. 

I  feel  compelled,  especially  during  these 
unhappy  hours  of  so  much  American  self- 
criticism,  to  ask  unanimous  coAsent  that 
Captain  Kirschke's  letter  be  m-inted  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks  so  t^lat  many 
may  share  this  beautiful  expression  of  "I 
Am  an  American." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Freedom:    Mt   Heritage.  My   Responsibilitt 

(By  Capt.  James  J.  Kirschke,   U.S.  Marine 

Corp) 

President  Abraham  Lincoln  on  November 
21.  1864,  wrote  In  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Bixby, 
whose  5  sons  were  reported  killed  In  battle: 
"I  pray  that  our  Heavenly  Father  may  as- 
suage the  anguish  of  your  bereavement  and 
leave  you  only  the  cherished  memory  of  the 
loved  and  lost,  and  the  solemn  pride  that 
must  be  yours  to  have  laid  so  costly  a  sacri- 
fice upon  the  altar  of  arpedom." 

As  a  boy  I  was  taught  by  my  Christian 
family  to  contend  for  the  values  that  I  found 
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ertlmAble.  In  a  quiet  way.  my  parenU  and 
thoM  I  respected  demoiMtrated  that  a  good 
man  must  always  battle  for  the  valuable 
things  he  cherishes. 

As  I  grew  older  and  came  to  know  more 
about  our  country,  my  respect  and  love  for 
America  and  the  American  people  grew  with 
the  years.  Uke  many  other  Americans,  my 
family  and  I  have  always  been  able  to  live 
comfortably,  to  come  and  go  as  we  desired, 
and  to  say  pretty  much  what  we  wanted  to 
say  without  fear  of  harm.  We  all  went  to 
school,  attended  church,  played  sporU.  made 
friends,  dated,  and  danced. 

Through  reading  and  Ustenlng  to  other 
Americans.  I  learned  that  the  Idea  of  "bury- 
ing" democracy  looms  large  In  the  Commu- 
nist mind.  The  Idea  that  the  CommunlsU 
are  trying  to  take  away  the  comfortable  life 
that  we  enjoy  rankled  In  me.  As  a  young 
man.  I  realized  my  responslblUty  to  make 
whatever  sacrifices  were  necessary  to  main- 
tain our  heritage  of  freedom. 

While  I  was  In  Viet  Nam  in  the  Marine 
Infantry,  the  last  sacrlflce  that  I  offered  on 
the  altar  of  freedom  were  my  legs.  When 
one  considers  that  originally  by  enlisting  I 
offered  my  life  to  nght  for  the  cause  of  free- 
dom. I  still  did  not  have  to  make  the  com- 
plete- sacrtftce  of  my  offering.  Two  legs  are 
not  too  much  to  give  in  return  for  all  that 
my  country  has  given  me. 

Now.  each  morning,  when  I  strap  on  my 
prostheses.  I  thank  God  I  can  stUl  stand 
up  and  enjoy  my  freedom,  along  with  all 
the  other  Americans  who  have  labored  so 
hard  to  bear  our  unique  heritage,  which  Is 
the  continuing  responsibility  of  all  of  us.  We 
carry  this  burden  with  the  solemn  pride  of 
those  who  have  loved  and  not  lost. 
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Corporatioa  Fanniag 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  26.  1968 


Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  a  great  increase  in  the  interest  of 
rural  America  with  the  stepped-up  ac- 
tivity of  the  corporations  buying  rural 
real  estate. 

The  reactions  to  the  news  of  further 
encroachment  on  the  rural  scene  are 
usually  quick  and  shaxv  by  oommimlty 
organizations  and  leaders. 

Several  reasons  are  cited  for  this  move- 
ment into  purchasing  farms  by  corpora- 
tions: First,  they  are  purchased  as  a 
hedge  against  continued  inflation;  sec- 
ond, corporations  are  able  to  attain  bet- 
ter control  In  the  market  of  agricultural 
products  that  are  inelastic  in  demand: 
third,  corporations  are  able  to  use  farm- 
ing operations  as  a  tax  writeoff:  and, 
fourth,  there  are  attractive  Government 
compensations  which  instead  of  benefit- 
ing the  family  farmer  increase  the  in- 
come of  these  corporations. 

Several  States,  notably  South  Dakota, 
are  taking  aggressive  legislative  steps  to 
prevent  the  further  enlargement  of  cor- 
porate holdings  within  the  State.  Many 
farm  organization  periodicals  report 
overflow  meetings  whenever  the  matter 
of  the  effects  of  corporate  farming  is  dis- 
cussed. E)oanes  Agricultural  Digest  made 
a  study  which  was  partially  reported  in 
January  while  the  Farmers  Union  Herald 
and  the  National  Farmers  Union  news- 
letter have  made  a  detaUed  study  of  the 
1965  income  tax  returns  used  by  corpo- 
rations or  ofl-farm  owners.  The  February 


15  l»ue  of  Farmland  lists  the  farm  pur- 
chasing actlvlUes  of  several  large  corpo- 
raUon«  who  are  In  diversified  businesses 

already.  ,         -  .   j, 

Because  of  the  resulting  loss  of  Indi- 
vidual farmers,  and  perhaps  the  move- 
ment out  of  the  community  Into  metro- 
politan areas  in  search  of  income  by  the 
family,  there  is  an  economic  and  social 
neg«tlve    Impact    to    the    community. 
Churches  lose  members,  school  districts 
lose  students  and  tax  base,  stores  lose 
customers,    service    charges    for    public 
benefits  either  have  to  increase  or  the 
quaUty  of  service  has  to  decrease.  It  is 
no  wonder  that  most  farm  communities 
are   deeply   concerned   about   the  con- 
tinuing trend  of  low  farm  income,  the 
continual  attempt  to  achieve  a  higher 
peak  of  efficiency  by  those  remaining,  and 
at  the  same  time  having  such  attempts 
lead  in  Che  direction  of  further  enlarge- 
ment of  their  holdings  in  order  to  reach 
a  higher  degree  of  volume  or  efBciency. 
We  already  see  the  results  of  fewer  and 
fewer  farms  in  the  continued  migration 
of  the  unequipped  into  our  crowded  ur- 
ban areas,  or  the  remaining  farmers  hav- 
ing to  enlarge  or  combine  their  present 
school    districts,    meaning    longer    and 
longer  travel  to  schools  by  the  children, 
or  poorer  and  poorer  mail  service  to  rural 
villages  and  farm  residents. 

The  mockery  of  all  this  is  that  farm 
parity  is  now  and  has  been  at  disasterous 
levels  since  1960.  and  still  we  see  land 
values  being  increased  and  farm  mort- 
gage debts  accelerate  simultaneously 
from  the  pressure  of  the  remaining  farm- 
ers to  expand  their  acreage  in  order  to 
reduce  their  unit  cost  of  operating  the 
land,  plus  the  advent  of  well-heeled 
corporations  in  the  land  buying  market. 
The  comparison  of  our  own  Govern- 
ment's policies  in  this  regard  is  a  sad 
commentary  which  must  be  added  to  this 

tale. 

In  several  of  our  foreign  aid  programs 
we  are  insisting  that  the  land  systems  in 
those  foreign  nations  who  seek  our 
financial  assistance  be  designed  to  take 
away  or  break  up  large  land  holdings  and 
to  sell  or  give  them  to  the  individuals. 
Yet  here  in  our  own  country  we  are  prac- 
ticing exactly  the  opposite. 

The  easy  solution,  in  one  sentence,  to 
this  entire  problem  is  to  "increase  the 
income  to  farmers."  The  problems  arise 
as  to  the  best  means  and  most  accept- 
able route  in  which  to  accomplish  this 
goal.  But  whatever  it  takes,  it  is  way* 
past  time  that  we  as  a  nation  stop 
robbing  from  those  on  the  soil  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  such  destruction  of  our 
Nation's  base  will  eventually  lead  to  the 
collapse  of  the  superstructure  balanced 
above. 


day  of  Independence  and  freedom  which 
is  meaningful  to  all  of  us  who  Uve  In  lib- 

crty. 

It  grieves  me  and  all  free  men  that 
the  national  sovereignty  of  the  Estonian 
people  was  violated  28  years  ago.  That 
their  national  spirit  has  survived  is  evi- 
dence of  the  perseverance  and  courage 
of  Estonians  everywhere. 

Let  us  pray  that  Estonian  independ- 
ence may  once  again  be  declared,  that 
Estonian  freedom  may  once  again  be  es- 
tablished, that  Estonian  dreams  of  lib- 
erty may  once  again  be  fulfilled. 


Estonian  Independence 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  PERCY 

or    ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  February  26.  1968 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  Febru- 
ary 24  we  commemorated  the  50th  arml- 
versary  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence of  the  Estonian  RepubUc.  The  day 
may  be  remembered,  for  It  represents  a 


Hudson's  Washington  News  Media 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  26,  1968 
Mr  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
colleagues  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that 
my  constituents,  Howard  Penn  Hudson 
and  Mary  Elizabeth  Hudson,  have  done 
a  yoeman  job  of  collecting,  in  one  com- 
prehensive compilation,  the  data  con- 
concerning  the  world's  largest  concen- 
tration of  news  correspondents,  those 
in  Washington.  D.C. 

This  is  especially  a  distinct  service  to 
us  in  Congress  who.  in  some  measure, 
help  to  make  the  news  and  seek  out 
those  who  communicate  it. 

The  information  regarding  Hudson  s 
Washington  News  Media  Contacts  Di- 
rectory of  the  National  Press  Building, 
follows: 

Washington.  D.C— 1.322  newspapers,  mag- 
azines. radio-TV  news  bureaus,  newsletters, 
free  lance  writers— and  1.581  correspondents 
and  editors  and  their  assignments  are  listed 
in  the  first  edition  of  Hudson's  Washington 
News   Media   Contacts   Directory,   published 

in  February.  

This  Is  the  first  comprehensive  compila- 
tion ever  made  of  the  world's  largest  con- 
centration of  news  correspondents,  the 
Washington  press  corps.  One  distinctive 
feature  Is  that  functions  and  specialties  (i.e. 
science,  business,  space.  mUltary.  etc.)  are 
Klven  for  the  major  news  agencies,  both 
print  and  electronic.  This  identification  will 
enable  those  who  have  business  with  the 
press  to  get  Into  the  right  channels,  and 
will  save  the  press  countless  time  lost  in 
answering  numerous  inquiries  about  their 
organizational   structures. 

•The  getting  and  giving  of  information 
Is  a  major  Industry  In  Washington."  the 
editors  pointed  out.  "Ovir  aim  Is  to  Improve 
the  communications  between  news  sources 
and  news  seekers." 

The  Directory  Is  divided  Into  27  sections, 
including  an  alphabetical  listing  of  news- 
papers and  radio-TV  stations  by  states,  news 
bureaus  representing  more  than  two  news- 
papers, specialized  news  services  and  syn- 
dicates. Canadian  and  foreign  newspapers. 
radio-TV  networks,  general  and  specialized 
magazines,     newsletters,     and     free     lance 

Quarterly  revisions,  beginning  In  March, 
will  be  furnished  to  subscribers  to  the  Dl- 
rectory. 

The  editors.  Howard  and  Mary  Hudson,  are 
public  relaUons  counselors  with  long  Wash- 
ington backgrounds.  Howard  Penn  Hudson 
is  a  past  president  of  the  WashUigton  Chap- 
ter of  the  PubUc  Relations  Society  of  Amer- 
ica and  editor  of  the  professional  publica- 
tion, the  Public  Relations  Quarterly. 

Following  are  some  statUtlcal  highlights 
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about  the  Washington  press  corps  based  on 
the  Directory: 

345  newspapers  have  Washington  corre- 
spondents. New  York  state  newspapers  have 
the  largest  number,  45,  closely  followed  by 
Texas  and  California.  Nevada,  West  Virginia 
and  Wyoming  are  not  represented. 

Of  the  115  foreign  newspapers  represented, 
18  are  Canadian,  12  are  British,  and  Japan 
and  Germany  have  nine  each. 

In  addition  to  the  large  radio-TV  networks 
news  staffs,  there  are  61  stations  represented 
in  Washington.  California  has  six,  New  York 
Ave.  and  South  Carolina  Ave. 

There  are  361  specialized  magazines  serv- 
ing business,  labor,  military,  education  and 
other  Interests,  of  which  182  are  publUhed 
In  Washington. 

Washington  Is  a  major  publishing  center 
In  Its  own  right.  It  not  only  has  such  giants 
as  the  National  Geographic,  U.S.  News  and 
World  Report  and  American  Aviation,  It  Is 
the  headquarters  of  numerotis  Important 
specialized  publications  which  draw  on  the 
wealth  of  Information  developed  by  the  fed- 
eral government  and  private  research  orga- 
nizations. 

There  are  nearly  100  newsletters  published 
In  Washington  which  are  listed  In  the  Di- 
rectory. The  newsletters  probably  originated 
m  Washington  and  two  organizations,  the 
KlpUnger  Washington  Editors,  Inc.,  and  the 
Bureau  of  National  Affairs,  Inc.  have  domi- 
nant positions  In  this  field. 

The  Associated  Press  and  United  Press  In- 
ternational have  the  largest  staffs,  and  the 
New  York  Times  has  more  correspondents 
than  any  other  single  newspaper  represented. 
Gannett  News  Service  and  Newhouse  Na- 
tional News  Service  share  In  representing 
the  largest  number  of  single  ownership  news- 
papers. Of  the  Independent  bureaus  repre- 
senting multiple  owned  newspapers.  GrlfBn- 
Larrabee  News  Bureau  has  the  largest  num- 
ber of  papers,  closely  followed  by  Carpenter 
News  Bureau  and  Tlmmons  News  Service. 
Newhouse  and  Scrlpps  Howard  Newspaper 
Alliance  lead  In  the  numbers  of  correspond- 
ents for  single  ownership  bureaus. 

Of  the  general  magazines,  Newsweek  and 
Time  have  the  largest  staffs. 

Of  the  specialized  magazines,  McGrpw  HIU 
dominates,  with  a  bureau  representing  40 
different  publications. 

Metropolitan  Washington  Is  served  by  72 
newspapers,  33  radio- TV  stations  and  nine 
magazines. 

Hudson's  Washington  News  Media  Con- 
tacts Directory,  edited  by  Howard  Penn  Hud- 
son and  Mary  Elizabeth  Hudson,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  1968.  188  pp.,  $27.50. 
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six  Wooeterlans  who  had  taken  part  In  the 
clergymen's  meeting  of  protest  of  the  Viet- 
nam war  In  Washington  shared  their  experi- 
ences and  views  vrtth  more  than  100  persons 
from  the  community. 

Their  experiences  In  Washington  convinced 
them,  they  said,  that  congressmen  read  their 
mall  and  that  well-thought-out  letters  have 
their  effect. 

The  Woosterlans  talked  with  Senators 
Stephen  Young  and  Frank  Lausche  and  with 
Congressman  John  M.  Ashbrook.  among 
others. 

They  were  In  Washington  at  a  strategic 
time.  The  Vietnam  attack  was  on.  Washing- 
ton was  disturbed  and  concerned. 

Congressman  Ashbrook  told  the  Wooster 
people  that  he  was  deeply  concerned  and 
made  the  charge  that  he  and  others  In  Con- 
gress were  being  deceived  constantly  by  the 
adnUnUtratlon. 

Young  has  from  the  beginning  opposed 
the  war.  Lausche  has  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  negotiated  peace  Is  the  only  out  for 
this  country.  Ashbrook  believes  that  the  na- 
tion may  have  to  retreat  Into  some  form  of 
Isolationism. 

Meetings  such  as  the  one  held  Thursday 
night  at  the  Wooster  Mennonlte  Church  do 
have  their  effect.  They  help  to  balance  the 
power  In  days  like  these  when  the  executive 
branch  runs  rough-shod  over  the  legislative 
branch. 

We  agree  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Swartzback 
that  'talk  IS  healthy".  We  commend  the 
members  of  the  Wooster  delegation  for  being 
willing  to  share  their  views  and  their  exnert- 
ences.  They  took  with  them  to  Washington 
nearly  1.000  signatures  of  local  people  who 
are  anxious  about  Vietnam  and  want  some- 
thing done  about  It. 

We  were  disturbed  by  reports  that  the 
Stokely  Carmlchaels  and  their  Ilk  are  estab- 
lishing arsenals  In  our  cities.  Breaches  of  the 
laws  must  be  dealt  with  firmly,  but  we  must 
also  make  haste  In  eliminating  the  causes  for 
these  riots. 

We're  now  In  the  kind  of  bind  that  our 
enemies  would  want  us  to  be  In.  We  are 
caught  In  this  war  which  we  can't  seem  to 
end,  and,  because  of  the  war's  expense,  we 
cannot  do  the  thing  we  should  do  in  our 
cities.  This  Is  a  real  dilemma. 

We'll  And  a  way  out,  we  are  sure — and  it 
win  be  an  American  way,  brought  on  by 
citizen  concern  such  as  that  manifest  In 
Thursday's  meeting.  Riots,  and  the  looting 
and  shooting  which  follow,  will  only  prolong 
our  agony,  widen  our  breaches  and  sharpen 
our  differences. 


Finding  the  Answer  in  the  American  Way 

HON.  FRANK  J.  LAUSCHE 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  February  26,  1968 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  requested  by  a  constituent  to  place 
in  the  CoNCRESSiONAt  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Finding  the  Answer  in  the 
American  Way,"  published  In  the  Woo- 
ster, Ohio,  Daily  Record  of  February  17, 
1968. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  placed  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Finding  the  Answer  in  the  American  Way 

Thursday  night's  panel  at  the  Wooster 
Mennonlte  Church  concerning  the  war  In 
Vietnam  was  a  demonstration  of  sincere  con- 
cern. 


What  an  American  Is 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  HARSHA 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Thursday,  February  22,  1968 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
call  attention  to  a  letter  written  by  one 
of  the  young  people  of  my  congressional 
district  directed  to  the  editor  of  the 
Portsmouth  Times.  Portsmouth,  Ohio. 

Patriotism  and  valor  are  seemingly 
vanishing  in  this  day  of  beatniks  and 
hippies.  My  faith,  however,  in  the  well- 
being  of  future  generations  and  the  con- 
tinued success  of  our  democracy  is  re- 
stored when  I  read  an  article  such  as  the 
one  Janice  Diehlmann,  an  eighth- grade 
student  at  Union  School,  McDermott, 
Ohio,  wrote  in  which  she  sets  forth  her 
beliefs  in  America  and  describes  what 
being  an  American  means  to  her.  I  am 
Immensely  proud  of  this  young  lady,  and 
wish  to  commend  her  not  only  for  her 
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ability  to  express  herself  so  well,  but  also 
for  the  sentiments  she  expresses.  The 
splendid  training  she  has  received  both 
at  home  and  In  the  school  Is  obvious.  I 
commend  this  article  for  the  reading  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  kindly  request  that  Janice's 
letter  be  included  in  the  Record: 
Writer  States  Beliefs 

Editor  of  the  Times: 

I  believe  an  American  Is  one  who  loves,  re- 
spects, and  will  fight  for  his  country.  In  the 
past  wars — French  and  Indian.  Revolution- 
ary, War  of  1812.  Civil  War,  Spanish  Ameri- 
can Wa',  World  Wars  I  and  II.  and  the  Ko- 
rean War — men  fought  for  a  cause  they  be- 
lieved In. 

The  great  men  that  have  laid  down  their 
lives  for  our  country  are  remembered  for 
their  courage.  The  things  our  flag  stand  for 
were  created  by  these  soldiers.  Now  they 
fight  to  keep  the  past  upon  Its  throne. 

An  American  may  be  of  any  race,  national- 
ity, or  reUglon,  but  this  wouldn't  matter  as 
long  as  he  remains  loyal  and  devoted  to  our 
country. 

It  says  in  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address. 
"Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers 
brought  forth  a  new  nation,  conceived  in  lib- 
erty and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all 
men  are  created  equal." 

To  me,  this  means  that  although  you  may 
be  different  you  are  Just  as  good  but  no  bet- 
ter than  your  fellow  citizen. 

I  believe  that  anyone  who  could  stand  and 
say  the  pledge  to  the  flag — "I  pledge  alle- 
giance to  the  flag  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  to  the  Republic  for  which  It 
stands,  one  nation,  under  God.  Indivisible, 
with  liberty  and  Justice  for  all" — and  mean 
It  has  the  right  to  own  the  title  of  Amer- 
ican. 

It  says  In  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
one  of  the  most  Important  documents  In 
America's  history,  "that  they  are  endowed 
by  their  Creator  with  certain  Inalienable 
rights;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness."  A  full-fledged 
American  has  freedom  to  the  extent  that  it 
doesn't   infringe    upon    others'    freedom. 

In  the  Star-Spangled  Banner  it  says,  "Oe'r 
the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the 
brave,"  and  on  every  coin  it  reads  "In  God 
We  Trust."  These  things  may  not  be  recog- 
nized by  many  people  but  to  me  they  mean  a 
lot. 

An  American,  In  my  opinion,  is  one  dedi- 
cated to  the  belief  in  our  nation.  He  faces 
Its  problems  and  fights  for  what  he  thinks 
Is  right.  He  respects  the  beliefs  of  his 
brothers  all  over  the  world. 

He  honors  the  flag  and  the  history  behind 
It.  Although  he  may  not  believe  in  a  certain 
law,  he  will  obey  It  and  respect  the  people 
who  enforce  these  laws. 

He  Is  one  who  supports  the  government 
and  the  schools,  votes  In  elections,  pays 
taxes,  expresses  his  opinion,  or  maybe — 
maybe  Just  an  ordinary  person  that  knows 
he's  darn  proud  to  be  one.  To  me,  this  Is 
what  an  American  Is. 

.    Janice  Diehlmann. 
Eighth  Grade,  Union  School. 


Police  Chiefs  Association  Pleads  for  Effec- 
tive Federal  Gun  Laws 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DODD 

OF  Connecticut 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  February  26,  1968 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  a  further 
comment  on  the  need  for  effective  and 
enforceable  Federal  firearms  laws  was 
forwarded  to  me  recently  by  the  execu- 
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tlve  director  of  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Chiefs  of  Police.  Qulnn  Tamm. 
The  association  has  been  concerned 
with  firearms  in  the  hands  of  criminals 
since  1908.  Iv  has  consistently  supported 
laws  to  make  It  more  difHcult  to  crimi- 
nals to  openly  purchase  firearms,  to  the 
detriment  of  public  safety  and  to  the 
detriment  of  the  legitimate  sportsmen. 
Speaking  for  the  association.  Mr. 
Tamm  outlines  the  60-year  effort  of  the 
association  to  separate  the  criminal  from 
his  gun.  Including  its  unremitting  support 
of  the  proposed  legislation  now  pending 
before  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Tamm  described  President  John- 
son's plea  for  the  passage  of  these  fire- 
arms laws  as  "compelling"  and  said  it 
"impels  me  to  write  you  once  again  to 
express  the  support  of  this  association 
for  your  gun  control  legislation." 

I  believe  that  Senators  should  have  the 
benefit  of  the  collected  experience  and 
sentiment  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Chiefs  of  Police  as  it  considers 
the  pending  legislation,  so  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  letter  and  the 
appended  resolutions  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ijmaiNA-noNAL      Association      of 
Crikfs  or  PoLici.  Inc.. 
Washington.  DC.  February  13, 1968. 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  Dodd, 

Senate  Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcommittee. 
Old  Senate  Office  Building,  Washington, 
DC. 
Mt    Dka«    Scnato*:    President    Johnson's 
stirring  and  compelling  plea  In  his  message 
on  crime  last  week  for  the  control  of  "ran- 
dom and  wanton  distribution  of  guns"  im- 
pels me  to  write  you  once  again  to  express 
the  support  of  this  Association  for  your  giin 
control  legislation. 

As  you  know,  the  members  of  the  lACP, 
assembled  for  our  72nd  Annual  Conference 
In  Miami  Beach,  vigorously  supported  by 
unanimous  resolution  the  enactment  of  Sen- 
ate BUI  1592.  then  In  the  89th  Congress.  As 
you  also  know  our  resolution  borrowed  lib- 
eral x'erbatlm  provisions  from  your  bill. 

I  should  like  to  reiterate  our  support  of 
this  type  of  legislation,  particularly  In  view 
of  the  Supreme  Court's  recent  emasculation 
of  the  PedernI  Firearms  Act  which  was  passed 
by  the  Congress  !n  1934. 

As  early  as  1908.  the  members  of  this  As- 
sociation earnestly  solicited  "the  cooperation 
of  the  President  of  these  United  States,  the 
Members  of  the  tTnlted  States  Senate  and 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  several  States  and  law-making 
bodies  of  the  said  States,  to  take  action 
In  the  establishment  of  a  uniform  law  gov- 
erning the  sale  and  use  of  dangerous  or  dead- 
ly weapons"  and  the  members  of  our  then 
fledgling  Association  of  law  enforcement 
executives  resolved  "to  pledge  our  undivided 
support  and  assistance  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  end." 

As  historical  vlndtcatlon  of  what  you  are 
trying  to  accomplish,  a  special  committee  of 
the  lACP.  In  1922.  recommended  Federal 
legislation  which  would  regulate  the  Inter- 
state shipment  of  weapons  in  such  manner 
as  to  obtain  the  following  results: 

a.  All  weapons  to  be  plainly  marked  on 
the  frame  and  In  plain  sight  by  stamping  In 
the  metal  the  name  of  the  maker,  model, 
date  of  manufacture,  and  the  serial  num- 
ber— this  to  t>e  prerequisite  to  the  privilege 
of  shipping  Interstate. 

b.  Any  person,  firm  or  corporation  shipping 
or  carrying  weapons  from  one  stat«  to  an- 
other shall  send  through  upon  a  proper  re- 
port   a    record   of    all    weapons   shipped   or 
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carried,  giving  the  model,  serial  number  and 
make,  to  the  police  authority  of  the  city, 
town,  county,  or  borough  to  which  shipped. 

Foot  Note :  It  is  believed  that  if  the  above 
resulU  are  obtained,  the  search  for  crlmlnala 
will  be  expedited  because  of  the  facility  with 
which  the  ownership  or  possession  of  weapon 
can  be  traced,  provided  that  State  laws  are 
enacted  and  passed  in  accordance  with  the 
following  suggestions. 

This  committee  also  recommended  the 
enactment  of  uniform  state  laws  on  this  sub- 
ject which  would  substantially  embody  the 
following  points: 

a.  Every  person,  firm,  or  corporation  to  be 
required  to  be  licensed  before  selling  weapons. 

b.  All  persons.  Anns,  or  corporations  so 
licensed  to  be  required  to  make  report  to 
police  authorities  of  weapons  sold,  giving 
name,  residence,  description  of  p>erson  to 
whom  sold,  and  complete  description  of  the 
weapon  sold,  with  serial  number  together 
with  statement  of  the  purchaser  of  the  rea- 
son why  such  purchase  was  made. 

c.  No  person  to  purchase,  possess  or  carry 
a  weapon  without  a  permit  to  do  so. 

d.  Permits  to  purchase,  possess  or  carry  a 
weapon  to  be  granted  by  the  local  police  au- 
thority. 

e.  All  F>ermlts  to  carry  weapons  to  contain 
complete  description  together  with  left 
thumb  print  of  person  receiving  the  same. 

f.  In  order  to  obtain  absolute  uniformity 
In    applications,    licenses    and    permits,    all 
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concurrence  with  the  admonition  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  in  his  recent  crime  message: 
"We   know  the  facts.  Failure  to  act   upon 
them  Is  Irresponsible." 
Sincerely  yours. 

QXTINN  Tamm, 
Executive  Director. 

T«AfTic  IN  PmiARMS.   1937-38 

Whereas.  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  on  June  26.  1934  passed  an  act  known 
as  the  National  Firearms  Act.  which  was 
sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Justice,  and 
which  has  been  an  effective  means  of  re- 
strictions on  the  traffic  in.  and  transporta- 
tion of.  machine  guns,  sawed-ofl  shot  guns, 
and  pistols  and  revolvers;  and 

Whereas.  There  Is  a  need  of  further  federal 
legislation  with  respect  to  pistols  and  re- 
volvers, by  means  of  which  most  of  the  mur- 
ders and  other  crimes  of  violence  and  volun- 
tary homicide  are  committed:  and 

Whereas.  The  Honorable  Homer  S.  Cum- 
mlngs.  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 
Is  endeavoring  by  appropriate  legislation  to 
aid  the  states,  in  the  exercise  of  their  police 
powers  to  provide  more  effective  control  over 
firearms: 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved.  That  the 
International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police, 
in  convention  assembled  at  Baltimore.  Mary- 
land, this  7th  day  of  October.  1937.  approve 
the  passage  of  the  act  of  June  26.  1934.  and 
recommend  the  extension  of  the  said  Act  or 


blanks  for  this  purpose  to  be  supplied  by  the  the  passage  of  other  appropriate  legislation 

Secretary  of   SUte  or  some   other  suitable  to  restrict  the  traffic  In.  and  transportation 

State  official.  of.   pistols  and   revolvers,   and   expresses   Its 

g.   All   blanks  and  records  to  be  so  made  appreciation  of  the   Interest   shown  by  the 

up  that  there  will  be  a  record  kept  of  all  Department  of  Justice  through  the  Honora- 

purchases  and  sales  of  weapons,  and  a  record  ble  Homer  S.  Cummings.  the  Attorney  Oen- 


of  ail  permits  Issued,  this  record  to  be  kept 
by  the  local  Issuing  authority,  and  such  ar- 
rangement made  that  in  each  State  there 
will  be  a  central  record  covering  the  entire 
State  to  be  kept  by  the  Secretary  of  State  or 
some  other  suitable  State  official. 
In   1925.  this  Association  pleaded  further 


eral  In  endeavoring  by  the  promotion  of  ap- 
propriate federal  legislation,  to  cooperate 
with  the  states  in  preventing  the  Indiscrim- 
inate traffic  In  firearms;   and 

Bt  It  further  resolved.  That  the  Associa- 
tion urge  state  and  local  bar  associations 
to  seek  the  enactment  of  legislation  In  their 


for  gun  control  by  recommending.  "That  It  respective  states  to  provide  more  effective 
shall  be  a  felony  punishable  by  Imprlsorunent  regulation  of  the  sale  of.  purchase,  and  carry- 
in  the  State  prison,  for  .  .  .  an  ex-convict  to  mg  of  firearms,  to  the  end  that  all  our  sov- 
own  or  possess  a  small  arm.  and  that  any  per-  eretgntles.  may  cooperate  to  secure  the 
son  who  shall  commit  or  attempt  to  commit  largest  measure  of  protection  of  citizens  from 
any  felony  while  armed  with  a  small  firearm,  the  gun  In  the  hands  of  the  criminal. 


be  punished  by  imprisonment  In  the  State 
prison,  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  five  years, 
and  that  any  person  charged  with  commit- 
ting or  attempting  to  commit  a  felony  against 
the  person  of  another  while  armed. — it  shall 
be  prima  facie  evidence  of  his  intent  to  com- 
mit such  felony,  and  in  no  case  shall  any 
p>erson,   punishable  under  the  provisions  cf 
the  gun  law.  be  granted  probation,  nor  tiave 
Judgment  suspended  or  be  released  on  parole. 
.Tnd  that  any  person  carrying  a  small  firearm 
either  on  his  person  or  in  an  automobile,  be 
adjudged  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  pun- 
ished  accordingly,   and    that    the   provisions 
of  a  gun  bin  should  not  apply  to  recognized 
police  officers,  military  organizations,  or  citi- 
zens going  to  or  returning  from  hunting  and 
fishing  expeditions  or   to  target   practice  or 
to  legitimate  organizations  engaged  in  the 
purpose  of  training  or  returning  to  or  from 
such  places  of  training,  and  that  a  record 
shall  be  kept  of  the  permits  by  the  secretary 
of  the  state  and  that  the  permits  shall  be  Is- 
sued In  triplicate,  one  to  be  filed  by  the  po- 
lice officer  rendering  the  permit,  one  with  the 
secretary  of  state,  and  the  other  with  the 
county  recorder,  and  that  no  small  firearms 
be  delivered  on  the  date  that  purchase  Is 
made  or  the  application  be  granted,  and  also 
that   no  serial   niunbers   or  other   marks   of 
identification  be  removed  by  filing  or  other- 
wise, from  the  small  arm." 

In  connection  with  the  National  Firearms 
Act  of  1934  and  our  support  of  your  efforts. 
I  am  enclosing  copies  of  pertinent  resolu- 
tions. 

To  reiterate.  It  Is  more  Imperative  than 
ever.  In  view  of  the  recent  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision, that  you  succeed  In  accomplishing  the 
gun  controls  you  seek,  and  we  are  in  full 


Firearms  Control— Legislation,  1966 
Whereas,  there  Is  In  the  United  States  a 
widespread  traffic  in  firearms  moving  in  cr 
otherwise  effecting  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce, and  the  existing  Federal  controls  over 
such  traffic  do  not  adequately  enable  the 
states  to  control  the  firearms  traffic  within 
their  own  borders  through  the  exercise  of 
their  police  power; 

And  recognizing,  that  the  ease  with  which 
any  person  can  acquire  firearms  (including 
crlmlnaU,  Juveniles  without  the  knowledge 
or  consent  of  their  parents  or  guardians, 
narcotics  addicts,  mental  defectives,  armed 
groups  who  would  supplant  the  functions  of 
duly  constituted  public  authorities,  and 
others  whose  possession  of  firearms  Is  sim- 
ilarly contrary  to  the  public  interest)  is  a 
significant  factor  in  the  prevalence  of  law- 
lessness and  violent  crime  In  the  United 
States; 

That  the  possession  and  use  of  firearms 
by  those  engaged  in  crime  and  lawless  ac- 
tivities aids  in  the  carrying  out  of  such 
activities  and  greatly  magnifies  the  tragic 
and  serious  consequences  thereof: 

That  the  acquisition  on  a  mail  order  basis 
of  firearms  by  nonlicensed  individuals,  from 
a  place  other  than  their  state  of  residence, 
has  materially  tended  to  thwart  the  effec- 
tiveness of  state  laws  and  regulations,  and 
local  ordinances; 

That  the  sale  or  other  disposition  of  con- 
cealable  weapons  by  Importers,  manufactur- 
ers, and  dealers  holding  Federal  licenses,  to 
nonresidents  of  the  state  in  which  the  li- 
censee's place  of  business  is  located,  has 
tended  to  make  ineffective  the  laws,  regula- 
tions, and  ordinances  in  the  several  states 
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and  local  jurisdictions  regarding  such  fire- 
arms; 

That  the  United  States  has  become  the 
dumping  ground  of  the  castoff  surplus  mili- 
tary weapons  of  other  nations,  and  that  such 
weapons,  and  the  large  volume  of  relatively 
Inexpensive  pistols  and  revolvers  (largely 
worthless  for  sporting  purpKJses),  imported 
Into  the  United  States  in  recent  years,  have 
contributed  greatly  to  lawlessness  and  to 
the  Nation's  law  enforcement  problems: 

That  there  Is  a  causal  relationship  between 
the  easy  availability  of  firearms  and  Juvenile 
and  youthful  criminal  behavior,  and  that 
firearms  have  been  widely  sold  by  Federally 
licensed  Importers  and  dealers  to  emotionally 
Immature,  or  thrill-bent  Juveniles  and  minors 
prone  to  criminal  behavior: 

That  the  lack  of  adequate  Federal  control 
over  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce  In 
highly  destructive  weapons  (such  as  ba- 
zookas, mortars,  antitank  guns,  etc.,  and  de- 
structive devices  such  as  explosive  or  in- 
cendiary grenades,  bombs,  missiles,  etc.)  has 
allowed  such  weapons  and  devices  to  faU  into 
the  hands  of  lawless  persons.  Including 
armed  groups  who  would  supplant  lawful  au- 
thority, thus  creating  a  problem  of  national 
concern; 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police 
urges  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
enact  Senate  Bill  1592.  89th  Congress,  or 
similar  legislation  which  would  amend  the 
Federal  Firearms  Act  to  prohibit,  in  connec- 
tion with  commercial  transactions  in  fire- 
arms, the  shipment  of  firearms  in  interstate 
or  foreign  commerce  except  between  fed- 
erally licensed  manufacturers.  Importers,  and 
dealers;  to  restrict  the  sale  of  handguns  to 
the  residents  of  the  state  where  purchased; 
to  limit  the  unrestricted  volume  of  imported 
surplus  military  and  nonsportlng  weapons; 
to  prohibit  sales  by  federally  licensed  dealers 
of  shotguns  and  rifles  to  persons  under  18 
years  of  age,  and  of  all  other  types  of  fire- 
arms to  persons  under  21  years  of  age;  to 
control  commerce  In  large  caliber  weapons 
and  other  highly  destructive  military-type 
devices;  and  to  provide  adequate  licensing 
standards  to  assure  that  Federal  licenses  to 
manufacture,  import  or  deal  In  firearms  will 
be  Issued  only  to  responsible  citizens  engaged 
In  bona  fides  in  the  business  licensed. 


Expedition  to  Sonth-Wett  Africa  Without 
Vitas  From  South  Africa 


HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA71VES 
Monday,  February  26.  1968 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  unanimous  consent,  and  because  of 
the  wide  public  interest  in  the  attempt 
of  George  M.  Houser,  executive  director 
of  the  American  Committee  on  Africa, 
and  companions,  to  land  from  a  plane 
in  South-West  Africa  without  visas  from 
the  Government  of  South  Africa,  I  am 
extending  my  remarks  to  Include  ex- 
cerpts from  the  report  to  the  United 
Nations  Council  on  South-West  Africa 
from  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  for  the  De- 
velopment of  an  Independent  South- 
West  Africa,  as  follows: 
Report  to  the  United  Nations  Council  on 

South    West    Atbica    F^om    the    Ad    Hoc 

COMMriTEE    for     THE    DEVELOPMBNT     OF    AN 

Independent    South    West   Africa.   Janu- 
ary 5.  1968 

We  send  this  report  to  the  United  Nations 
Council  on  South  West  Africa  in  Its  capacity 
as  the  body  set  up  by  Resolution  2248  to 
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exercise  the  authority  of  the  United  Nations 
m  aiding  the  people  of  South  West  Africa  to 
move  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  an  Independent 
status.  We  make  our  report  to  the  Council 
not  only  because  we  feel  that  its  member 
ought  to  be  Informed  about  our  efforts  to 
enter  South  West  Africa  in  as  much  detail 
as  Is  appropriate,  but  also  because  our  ex- 
perience may  be  instructive  to  others  who 
may  also  wish  to  challenge  South  Africa's 
right  to  maintain  de  facto  control  over  the 
territory  of  South  West  Africa. 

PtTRPOSE  OF  THE  PROJECT 

The  purposes  of  this  project  were  In  line 
with  United  Nations  Resolutions  2145  and 
2248.  both  of  which  deal  with  the  status  of 
South  West  Africa.  First,  our  aim  was  to 
observe  first-hand  the  situation  In  South 
West  Africa  and  to  examine  the  possibilities 
for  development  projects  which  could  be  sup- 
ported by  non-governmental  agencies. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Second,  our  purpose  was  also  to  challenge 

the  right  of  South  Africa  to  maintain  de 
facto  control  over  South  West  Africa.  We 
felt  it  was  important  to  make  clear  to  South 
Africa  and  also  to  the  majority  of  the  people 
In  South  West  Africa  that  the  continued  rule 
by  a  white  minority  was  no  longer  accept- 
able. In  other  words,  we  looked  upon  our 
project  as  a  test  case. 

*  •  *  •  * 

PREPARATIONS  AND  PROBIXMS 

After  the  basic  Idea  and  purpose  of  the 
project  was  clearly  defined  In  our  own  minds, 
there  was  a  whole  set  of  problems  with  which 
we  h»d  to  deal  as  we  prepared  to  execute  our 
plan.  These  are  summarized  as  follows: 

(1)  We  had  to  be  certain  that  our  plan 
to  enter  South  West  Africa  without  visas 
from  the  South  African  government  would 
not  be  an  embarrassment  to  any  African 
country  which  we  might  use  as  a  point  of 
departure  for  our  flight  to  Windhoek.  Al- 
though we  never  approached  the  Zambian 
government  or  any  other  government  of- 
ficially asking  for  approval,  we  were  able 
to  establish  through  private  conversations 
that  our  project  would  not  meet  with  any 
opposition. 

(2)  Inasmuch  as  the  territory  of  South 
West  Africa  now  is  a  responsibility  of  the 
United  Nations,  it  was  essential  that  we 
have  some  kind  of  understanding  with  the 
appropriate  delegations  at  the  United  Na- 
tions. After  lengthy  discussions  among  our- 
selves and  with  appropriate  individuals  and 
delegations  at  the  United  Nations,  we  de- 
cided we  would  not  seek  official  endorse- 
ment or  sponsorship  from  any  United  Na- 
tions body.  However,  we  did  carefully  explore 
the  project  unofficially  with  each  member 
of  the  United  Nations  Council  on  South 
West  Africa  before  we  set  out,  and,  on  the 
day  before  our  flight  to  South  West  Africa 
(December  5)  we  sent  a  letter  officially  noti- 
fying the  President  of  the  United  Nations 
Council  of  our  plan.  This  procedure  fits  in 
vrtth  our  basic  purpose  which  was  to  ascer- 
tain what  private,  non-governmental  orga- 
nizations and  individuals  could  do  to  further 
the  development  of  an  independent  South 
West  Africa.  However,  since  our  action  was 
taking  place  under  the  authority  of  United 
Nations  resolutions,  it  might  have  facilitated 
our  project  if  provision  had  already  been 
made  by  the  United  Nations  to  grant  visas 
to  those  wishing  to  enter  South  West  Africa. 
Our  correct  assumption  was  that  the  United 
Nations  was  not  yet  demanding  any  par- 
ticular procedure  for  those  planning  to  enter 
South  West  Africa,  but  had  such  provisions 
been  made,  we  would  have  applied  for  United 
Nations  visas.  Consequently,  we  proceeded 
to  South  West  Africa  with  only  the  unofficial 
status  of  a  private  group  bent  on  testing 
the  effect  of  United  Nations  resolutions  in 
South  West  Africa.  We  made  clear  whenever 
the  question  arose  that  we  represented  only 
ourselves  and  in  no  sense  the  United  Na- 
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tlons.  We  think  that  this  has  never  been 
misunderstood . 

(3)  We  had  to  raise  special  funds  to  im- 
plement our  project.  We  should  like  to  make 
it  clear  that  there  were  no  funds  from  any 
government,  including,  of  course,  the  United 
States  government,  for  our  project. 

(4)  A  particularly  difficult  problem  was 
making  arrangements  for  chartering  air- 
planes to  fly  us  into  South  West  Africa.  In- 
asmuch as  it  was  not  possible  within  the 
time  we  had  to  find  planes  and  pilots  who 
would  be  completely  informed  of  and  loyal 
to  our  purposes  we  had  to  approach  a  charter 
company  to  make  a  simple  business  arrange- 
ment to  fly  to  Windhoek.  The  arrangements 
were  made  through  a  charter  company  in 
Zambia  which  knew  nothing  other  than  the 
fact  that  a  group  of  Americans  planned  to 
fly  on  December  6  from  Lusaka  to  Windhoek. 
The  tactical  problem  we  faced  was  that  if 
the  charter  company  knew  we  were  flying 
into  South  West  Africa  without  South 
African  visas,  they  might  at  the  last  moment 
refuse  to  take  us. 

•  •  •  •  • 

(5)  Another  difficult  problem  we  con- 
fronted had  to  do  with  publicity.  We  felt  It 
was  Important  that  Information  about  the 
project  should  be  known  and  yet  we  felt  it 
equally  Important  that  there  should  not 
be  any  release  on  the  project  prior  to  Its 
execution.  We  had  hoped  that  the  South 
African  authorities  might  not  be  informed 
about  the  project  before  we  took  off  on 
December  6. 

•  *  •  •  • 

StTKMARY    OF    EVENTS    OF   DECEMBER    6 

We  chartered  two  Piper-Aztec  slx-seater 
planes  for  the  trip  to  South  West  Africa. 
Each  plane  had  the  capacity  for  five  passen- 
gers and  one  pilot.  In  addition  to  the  five 
members  of  the  group,  there  were  three 
newspaper  people  who  accompanied  us.  Two 
of  these  were  Zambian,  one  woman  was  a 
reporter  from  the  Times  of  Zambia,  and  the 
other,  a  man,  reported  for  the  Zambian  Mail. 
The  third  newspaper  person  worked  for  a 
number  of  news  outlets.  Including  the  BBC, 
the  London  Times,  and  Le  Monde. 

We  took  off  at  7:00  a.m.  The  one  stop  en 
route  was  at  Livingstone  where  we  completed 
our  exit  Immigration  and  customs  formal- 
ities and  where  the  planes  were  refueled.  Our 
course  of  flight  took  us  across  a  corner  of 
Rhodesia  and  into  Botswana  towards  Wind- 
hoek. We  had  been  in  flight  from  Livingstone 
perhaps  only  fifteen  minutes  when  our  planes 
were  contacted  by  the  South  African  police 
who  Informed  the  pilots  that  the  passengers 
on  their  planes  did  not  have  visas  to  enter 
South  West  Africa  and  would  not  be  per- 
mitted to  land.  They  then  asked  the  pilots  to 
ascertain  what  our  Intentions  were.  The  pi- 
lots In  both  planes  asked  us  what  our  plans 
were  and  we  informed  them  that  we  in- 
tended to  continue  our  filght  Into  South  West 
Africa.  This  was  the  first  IndicaUon  that  our 
pilots  had  that  we  were  travelling  without 
South  African  visas.  The  lead  pilot  asked  us 
why  we  were  going  to  South  West  Africa,  and 
we  told  him  that  we  did  not  recognize  the 
authority  of  South  Africa,  but  only  that  of 
the  United  Nations  and  our  purpose  was  to 
go  to  South  West  Africa  to  develop  projects 
which  could  be  supported  by  non-govern- 
mental organizations.  We  gave  him  a  copy  of 
the  statement  which  we  planned  to  hand  to 
the  South  African  authorities  at  Windhoek 
so  that  he  would  then  be  Informed  of  our 
purposes. 

The  statement,  signed  by  the  group,  was  as 
follows: 

"We  have  come  to  South  West  Africa  as 
private  American  citizens  concerned  with 
the  economic  and  social  development  of 
South  West  Africa.  We  recognize  the  author- 
ity of  the  United  Nations  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  South  West  Africa  under  Resolu- 
tion 2145  and  wish  to  find  ways  private 
American  organizations  can  help  the  United 
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Nattons  In  the  development  of  den>ocratlc 
method*  or  aMlatlng  the  people  of  South 
West  Africa  to  share  fully  In  the  beneflU  and 
reeponslbiUtles  of  today's  world. 

•'A»  individuals  we  have  wide  experience 
In  Africa  and  elsewhere  In  cooperatives,  nu- 
trition, health,  agriculture  and  community 
development.  We  have  personal  afflllatlons 
virlth  numerous  American  organizations 
which  do  excellent  work  In  these  fields.  It  is 
our  intention  to  talk  to  persons  knowledge- 
able in  these  fields  In  South  West  Africa  In 
order  to  build  specific  program  suggestions. 
•This  is  an  exploratory  trip.  We  come  with- 
out specific  Ideas  as  to  how  non- governmental 
organizations  can  be  the  most  helpful.  We 
are  glad  to  talk  with  all  persons  who  wish 
to  discuss  development  with  us." 

The  pilot's  only  comment  after  he  read  the 
statement  was,  'It  Is  gritty,  particularly  the 
first  part."  We  think  he  still  felt  that  we 
might  be  able  to  get  the  visa  problems 
straightened  out  at  the  Windhoek  airport. 

It  Is  about  a  three  hour  and  fifteen  minute 
flight  from  Livingstone  to  Windhoek.  By  1 : 00 
pm  we  were  only  a  short  distance  from  Wind- 
hoek. The  pilot  m  the  lead  plane  contacted 
the  airport  by  radio  and  told  them  that  we 
were  approaching  for  a  landing.  The  reply 
then  came  back  in  English  from  the  author- 
ities at  theStrlJdom  Airport  that  we  should 
staad  by  fee  a  very  important  message.  Then 
the  same  voice  asked  the  pilots  to  give  the 
names  of  the  passengers  In  each  plane.  This 
was  duly  done.  The  voice  returned  when  we 
were  barely  thirty  miles  and  only  ten  min- 
utes' flight  away  from  Windhoek  telling  us 
that  the  message  woiUd  now  be  given  and 
that  we  should  write  It  down  because  It  was 
of  utmost  Importance  for  us. 

The  message  wa«  as  follows,  and  It  wa«  re- 
peated twice : 

"You  win  not  be  allowed  to  land  at 
Strljdom  Airport  or  any  other  airport  In 
South  West  Africa  unless  all  doc\iment«  of 
crew  and  passengers  meet  all  local,  legal  re- 
quirements. We  know  the  rea«on  for  your 
mission  and  should  you  land  against  this  In- 
struction, you  shall  have  to  bear  the  conse- 
quences." 

At  this  point,  the  pilot  In  the  lead  plane, 
without  any  comment  or  without  asking  any 
queeUon  of  the  passengers,  banked  his  plane 
Into  a  turn.  TMe  members  of  the  group  asked 
him  what  he  "vas  doing,  and  he  said  that  he 
was  turning  back.  We  protested,  saying  that 
our  contract  was  to  land  In  Windhoek.  The 
pilot  then  made  two  statements  which  indi- 
cated that  he  was  not  going  to  land.  The  first 
was  "Have  you  got  £20.000  for  the  plane?" 
The  second  was  that  we  would  be  Imprisoned 
and  he  was  not  prepared  for  this.  He  then 
told  the  story  about  someone  who  had  re- 
cently taken  a  chartered  plane  Into  Mozan- 
blque   whose   aircraft  had   been   confiscated 
and   had  still   not  been   returned.  The  per- 
son had  been  In  prison  for  four  months,  and 
upon  being  released  In  Rhodesia,  had  com- 
mitted suicide,  apparently  as  a  result  of  the 
brutality  he  had  faced  in  prison.  Inasmuch 
as  we  were  not  in  a  position  to  pilot  the  planes 
ourselves,  outside  of  our  protests  there  was 
nothing  more  we  could  do  to  see  that  the 
planes  landed  at  Windhoek.  Therefore,  our 
confrontation  took  place  a  mile  over  South 
West    Africa    about    ten    nxlnutes    from    the 
Strljdom  Airport.  By  Including  the  crew  as 
well    as    the   passengers   In    the   threat,    the 
South  African  police  prevented  a  face  to  face 
confrontation. 

Our  next  Immediate  concern  grew  out  of 
the  fact  that  the  fuel  tanks  on  both  planes, 
but  particularly  on  the  lead  plane,  were 
registering  almost  empty.  The  pUots  In  both 
planes  called  the  authorities  at  Windhoek 
asking  permission  to  land  for  refueling.  This 
was  denied  and  the  authorities  said  we  should 
try  to  land  either  in  Ohanzl  or  Maun.  In 
Botswana. 

•  •  •  •  • 

While  we  were  at  Maun  for  approximately 
an   hour,   we  decided   that  there  would  be 
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very  little  purpose  In  our  being  flown  to  our 
waiting  land  rovers  near  the  Caprlvl  Strip 
In  order  to  put  our  back-up  position  Into 
operation.  The  confrontation  with  the  South 
African  authorities  had  already  taken  place 
and  nothing  new  would  have  been  established 
by  our  going  into  Caprlvl.  Therefore,  after 
the  planes  had  been  fueled,  we  made  our 
return  to  Lusaka.  We  had  been  flying  for  ten 
hours. 
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EVALUATION   or  THK  PROJBCT 

Enough  time  has  now. elapsed  to  try  to 
make  some  evaluation  of  this  attempt  by  a 
non-governmental  group  to  go  into  South 
West  Africa  for  constructive  work  In  line 
with  the  United  Nations  resolutions.  The 
following  points  are  clear: 

( 1 )  Since  this  was  the  first  attempt  by  any 
group  to  enter  South  West  Africa  by  tulng 
the  resolutions  of  the  United  Nations  as 
their  authority,  the  South  African  govern- 
ment indicated  by  action,  not  Just  by  words, 
that  they  do  not  accept  the  United  Nations 
authority  In  South  West  Africa. 

(2)  The  south  African  de  facto  authori- 
ties made  clear  that  they  do  not  wish  to  aUow 
experts  in  such  fields  as  health,  nutrition, 
cooperatives,  or  agriculture,  to  go  Into  South 
West  Africa  to  further  the  development  of 
programs  unless  they  are  willing  to  recognize 
the  authority  of  the  South  African  govern- 
ment and  unless  the  programs  are  carried 
out  within  the  framework  of  the  apartheid 

structure  ^     ^^._ 

(3)  The  South  African  de  facto  authorities 

made  quite  clear  that  they  would  keep  any 
group  out  even  at  the  risk  of  the  lives  of 
those  who  were  attempting  to  enter  South 
West  Africa.  The  refmal  of  the  authorities 
to  allow  our  planes  to  land  for  refueling 
emphasized  this. 

(4)  The  South  African  de  facto  authorities 
are  keenly  disturbed  by  efforts  such  as  this. 
According  to  reports,  thirty  policemen  wait- 
ed for  Ave  hours  at  the  Strljdom  Airport  for 
our  group  to  arrive.  Including  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Police  for  South  West  Africa.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Bond  Daily  Mail,  newspaper- 
men were  told  by  the  Security  Police  that  if 
they  took  any  pictures  of  our  group,  their 
cameras  wotild  be  confiscated. 

• 
(6)  We  believe  this  project  emphasizes 
that  at  least  some  Americans  seriously  be- 
lieve in  the  right  of  the  self-determination 
of  those  people  In  Africa  In  areas  stUl  domi- 
nated by  a  white  minority.  Perhaps  this  will 
help  in  part  to  offset  the  general  lack  of 
initiative  of  the  United  States  goveriunent 
m  dealing  with  the  racial  Issues  In  southern 

Afrtca.  ^  ^    ^^, 

We  emphasize  o\ir  conviction  that  this 
project  should  be  only  a  first  step  towards 
challenging  South  Africa's  continued  conUol 
of  South  West  Africa. 

,  •  •  •  • 

suGcrsnoNS  fox  thb  vntttb  nations 
We  do  not  wish  to  be  presumptuous  in 
making  recommendations  to  the  Council  on 
its  futtjre  work.  However,  we  would  like  to 
svtggest  certain  possible  approaches  which 
might  be  useful  as  the  Council  considers  Its 
own  future  plans: 

(1)  It  would  be  helpful  If  the  United  Na- 
tions Council  could  work  out  provisions  for 
Issuing  visas  to  those  who  hope  to  go  Into 
South  West  Africa. 

,  .  •  •  • 

( 2 )  The  United  Nations  should,  along  with 
other  approaches,  consider  Uklng  the  case 
of  South  Africa's  refusal  to  relinquish  lU  au- 
thority in  South  West  Africa  as  evidenced  by 
Its  denial  of  landing  rights  to  groups  such  as 
ours,  to  the  International  Court  of  Justice. 

(3)  We  hope  that  the  United  Nations 
Council  win  protest  by  every  means  available 
the  action  which  South  Africa  takes  in  either 
rejecting  landing  rights  or  deporting  from 
South  West  Africa  those  who  are  planning  to 
work  within  South  West  Africa  to  fulfill  the 
objectives  of  the  United  Nations  resolutions. 


(4)  We  urge  that  the  United  Nations  Coun- 
cil enact  as  quickly  as  possible  provisions  for 
the  following: 

(a)  Travel  documenu  for  South  West 
Africans  who  are  deprived  of  them  because 
they  oppose  the  South  African  regime  there 
and  In  many  cases  have  fied  the  country; 

( b)  Visa  requirements  for  anyone  who  goes 
Into  South  West  Africa,  Including  business- 
men, totirlsts,  or  even  missionaries,  and  that 
these  provisions  be  enforced  by  the  nation 
whose  citizens  are  going  Into  South  West 
Africa; 

(c)  Taxation  of  business  concerns  or  In- 
dividuals who  are  making  profits  In  South 
West  Africa,  this  provision  also  to  be  en- 
forced by  the  country  whose  nationals  are 
Involved  In  business  In  South  West  Africa. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Respectfully  submitted  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Council  on  South  West  Africa  by: 

Samuel  P.  Aahelman,  Jr.,  Economic  Con- 
sultant with  the  International  Co- 
operative Development  Association; 
John  L.  S.  Holloman.  M.D.,  physician 
In  private  practice  in  New  York  City, 
past  Chairman  of  the  Medical  Com- 
mittee for  Human  Rights,  and  past 
President  of  the  National  Medical  As- 
sociation: George  M.  Houser,  Execu- 
tive Director,  The  American  Commit- 
tee on  Africa;  Flemmle  P.  Klttrell 
Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Home 
Economics,  Howard  University,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.;  Lyle  Tatum.  Executive 
Secretary,  Farmers  &  World  Affairs. 


Febniary 
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Letter  From  a  Peace  Corpsman 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF    PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  February  26,  1968 
Mr,  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Peace 
Corps    sends    thousands    of    dedicated 
American  men  and  women  to  underde- 
veloped areas  throughout  the  world  to 
lend  assistance  when  and  where  they 
can.  Peace  Corpsmen  are  among  Amer- 
ica's most  effective  ambassadors  in  the 
towns  and  villages  where  they  live  and 
work  among  the  people.  Their  daily  ef- 
forts and  achievements  are  usually  not 
spectacular  and  are  not  always  reported 
in  our  newspapers,  but  the  impression 
they  make  in  the  communities  in  which 
they  work,  and  the  good  will  which  they 
create  are  substantial  and  lasting.  One 
member  of  the  Peace  Corps.  Lew  Wexler, 
of  Philadelphia,  is  now  serving  in  a  small 
village  in  Honduras.  He  has  written  of 
the  problems,  frustrations,  achievements, 
and  satisfaction  of  his  tour  of  duty  in 
this  Central  American  country.   I  ask 
unanimous  consent   that  this  edifying 
letter  be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Florida  de  Copan.  HoNDcaAS, 

Central  Amekica, 

February  1968. 
Dear  Friends:  Since  coming  to  Honduras 
more  than  a  year  ago  (October  10.  1966),  I 
have  wanted  to  write  all  my  friends  and 
acquaintances  of  my  experiences  In  the  Peace 
Corps.  During  the  coming  months,  before  I 
return  to  the  United  States,  I  hope  to  write 
more  In  this  fashion  of  Honduras,  Hondurans 
and  the  Peace  Corps. 

During  the  past  year  and  several  months 
I  remember  many  of  the  highlights  of  my 
experience.  The  first  few  days  In  Honduras. 


the  first  few  days  In  Florida  de  Copan,  meet- 
ings of  various  groups  to  which  only  two  or 
three  people  turned  out,  g;ood  meetings  In 
which  various  town  leaders  took  an  Interest, 
good  projects,  bad  projects  and  frustrations, 
learning  of  cultural  differences  between  Hon- 
durans and  Americans  (both  palnfuUy  and 
pleasantly ) ,  explaining  Peace  Corps  to  skep- 
tical Hondurans.  getting  afoul  of  the  politics 
of  the  community  and  country,  the  two  visits 
of  my  Dad  to  Hondtiras,  the  warm  reception 
he  received  at  my  site,  and  the  questions  I 
still  receive  about  blm,  these  are  some  of  the 
many  things  I  remember  during  the  past 
year  of  Peace  Corps  Service.  However,  In  my 
mind  I  do  not  look  back  upon  the  schools 
built,  the  new  Saving  and  Loan  Cooperative 
in  Florida  de  Copan  established  and  a  central 
park  constructed,  but  rather  the  many 
friends  I  have  made  In  Honduras  and  the 
many  experiences  that  we  have  shared 
together. 

Peace  Corps'  Honduras  7  arrived  In  Hon- 
duras in  early  October  of  1966.  The  first  week 
was  spent  In  Tegucigalpa,  the  picturesque 
Capital  of  Honduras.  Not  surprisingly  every- 
one spoke  Spanish.  Even  after  three  years  of 
Spanish  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
some  study  in  Mexico,  and  an  extensive 
course  in  Peace  Corps  training.  I  found  my- 
self Immediately  lost  in  the  Hondiiran  Idioms 
and  expressions.  Irrespective  of  the  difficulty 
with  the  language  I  fell  Immediately  In  love 
with  Tegucigalpa.  The  Capital  of  Honduras 
was  founded  In  the  I8th  Century  (Honduras 
was  discovered  by  Columbus  on  his  last  voy- 
age In  1502)  and  flourished  as  a  leading  gold 
and  silver  center.  Tegucigalpa  lies  on  an  old 
plateau  along  the  Cboluteca  River  and  Is  a 
most  colonial  city.  The  Spanish  Influence  is 
everywhere — In  the  adobe  homes,  the  narrow 
streets,  the  public  plazas,  and  the  old 
churches.  The  city  is  surrounded  by  moun- 
tains and  has  a  nice  climate  most  of  the 
year.  It  Is  a  wonderful  old  city  and  I  am 
most  happy  to  go  there  when  I  have  an 
opportunity. 

After  a  short  stay  In  the  small  Republic's 
Capital,  our  group  was  assigned  sites.  Florida 
de  Copan  was  to  be  my  place  of  work  for 
the  coming  two  years,  Copan  is  in  the  West- 
ern part  of  Honduras  and  is  famous'  for  the 
Mayan  Culture  which  flowered  many  years 
ago.  I  felt  suddenly  lost  when  I  was  told  that 
my  site  was  away  from  other  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  and  a  long  way  from  any  major 
city,  the  closest  being  San  Pedro  Sula.  the 
banana  center  on  the  North  Coast  of  Hon- 
duras. One  week  after  our  group  arrived  in 
Honduras  we  arrived  at  our  respective  sites. 
The  Peace  Corps  volunteer  I  was  to  replace 
In  the  coming  months,  was  with  me.  We  ar- 
rived at  a  small  town  late  on  a  clear  night, 
and  found  ourselves  In  a  small  house  In  a 
town  of  about  3.500  people.  This  I  learned 
was  Florida  de  Copan.  The  first  few  nights 
I  spent  on  the  floor  of  this  house  and  later 
moved  Into  a  boarding  house.  The  first  few 
weeks  were  spent  learning  Spanish  and  meet- 
ing the  people.  The  people,  at  first  a  little 
suspicious  and  guarded,  soon  started  to  di- 
vulge many  of  the  problems  of  the  town. 
Pood  consisted  mainly  of  rice,  beans,  eggs, 
and  a  little  meat.  After  a  few  days  of  com- 
plete abstinence,  I  was  compelled,  by  a  most 
basic  drive,  to  eat.  Soon  I  became  a  "Catra- 
cho,"  or  a  pure  Honduran.  Shortly  thereafter 
I  moved  Into  the  house  occupied  by  the  vol- 
unteer who  had  left  my  site,  and  food  and 
housing  were  of  less  importance. 

I  promptly  became  Involved  In  the  affairs 
of  the  town.  I  was  invited  by  the  Mayor  of 
Florida  to  attend  all  meetings  of  the  munici- 
pality and  was  told  of  the  full  cooperation 
that  I  would  receive  from  the  town.  I  became 
quickly  Involved  In  building  school  projects 
with  the  help  of  Care,  the  formation  of  a 
Credit  Union  In  the  town,  a  park  project, 
and  agricultural  projects.  After  many  meet- 
ings, many  failures  .ind  many  successes,  the 
townpeople  responded  slightly  better  to  the 
needs  of  the  town  and  to  their  civil  respon- 
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slblUty.  We  have  learned  from  our  failures, 
and  have  taken  great  pride  in  our  successes, 
but  we  have  worked  together  and  stayed 
together  through  many  feuds,  and  adverse 
criticism. 

Especially  difficult  for  a  volunteer  In  a 
foreign  country  Is  to  learn  what  another  peo- 
ple mean  by  "SI"  or  "No".  Are  the  people 
only  saying  something  to  please  an  outsider? 
It  tikes  time  and  plenty  of  work  to  get  to 
know  the  people  well  enough  to  get  down 
to  brass  tacks  ...  It  almost  takes  an  entire 
year  for  the  people  to  have  faith  In  the 
worker  who  Is  pushing  development  In  the 
town. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  In  a 
small  town  In  Latin  America  Is  coping  with 
the  political  situations  famous  in  this  part 
of  the  world.  The  ruling  power  is  always 
taking  advantage  of  the  party  out  of  control. 
This  is  no  exception  in  Florida  de  Copan. 
Some  members  of  the  community  vrill  not 
enter  public  buildings,  others  will  not  go 
to  a  session  In  another  part  of  town.  A  vol- 
unteer cannot  please  everyone  and  must  be 
sufficiently  resourceful  to  rise  above  the  petty 
arguments  and  feuds  that  stand  In  the  way 
of  development  In  Latin  America.  The  peo- 
ple In  the  town  cannot  usually  muster 
enough  force  to  free  themselves  of  these 
problems.  A  volunteer  Is  able  to  do  this  as  an 
outsider  In  the  community,  but  must  be 
careful  not  to  be  part  of  any  one  group  or 
organization,  for  at  the  end  of  two 
years  the  people  will  have  either  no  vol- 
unteer or  a  new  volunteer  who  Is  not  yet 
sensitized  to  the  problems  of  the  community. 
The  Peace  Corps  must  develop  the  human 
resources  of  the  town  sufficiently  to  help  the 
people  solve  their  own  problems  apolitlcally. 

Skepticism  Is  another  great  problem.  What 
can  an  American  do  In  this  town?  This  Amer- 
ican guy  Is  Just  learning  to  speak  Spanish 
and  he  wants  to  organize  a  saving  cooper- 
ative. The  Peace  Corps  Is  fine,  but  you  do  not 
have  any  money  to  give  away.  Everything  else 
that  we  have  tried  before  has  failed.  Why 
should  we  put  our  time  Into  something  new 
that  Is  bound  to  fall?  Nothing  can  ever  be 
outside  of  politics  in  this  town.  I  cannot 
trust  the  other  members  of  the  committee. 
The  Peace  Corps  volunteer  Is  a  good  guy,  but 
the  others!  What  Is  this  rich  American  doing 
spending  two  years  In  our  town  when  he  can 
be  living  well  in  the  United  States?  These 
are  some  problems  which  all  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  hear  during  two  years  of  service. 
It  takes  time  to  show  that  we  do  have  an 
Interest,  and  that  we  are  not  deceiving  any- 
one. Peace  Corps  Is  contact  with  other  peo- 
ple, communication  of  ideas,  and  making 
fnends.  We  are  presently  working  on  the  base 
constructed  by  former  workers  in  community 
development.  Hopefully,  It  will  be  easier  In 
the  future,  for  our  group  too  will  place 
additional  blocks  on  the  foundation  built  by 
our  predecessors. 

Two  exceptional  highlights  of  my  past  year 
with  the  Peace  Corps  were  the  two  visits  of 
my  father  to  Honduras.  In  late  March  my 
Dad  visited  my  site  In  Honduras.  I  still  re- 
ceive questions  as  to  his  whereabouts  and 
his  health.  He  was  welcomed  warmly  and  I 
believe  will  not  forget  his  trip  to  Honduras. 
Last  Spring  we  visited  San  Pedro  Sula.  the 
Industrial  center  of  Honduras,  Tegucigalpa, 
Florida  de  Copan,  and  the  famous  Mayan 
Ruins  of  Copan.  We  also  visited  the  Bay  Is- 
lands, three  off-shore  islands  that  are  yet 
undeveloped  {attested  to  by  the  complete 
lack  of  tourist  facilities) .  The  islands  are  in- 
habitated  by  English  speaking  people  and 
are  most  Interesting.  Ask  my  Dad  if  he  en- 
Joyed  his  first  trip  to  Honduras  and  he  will 
beam  and  probably  pull  out  pictures  of  Flor- 
ida de  Copan  and  a  bus  stuck  in  the  middle 
of  a  river.  His  second  trip  to  Honduras  was 
only  for  a  few  days  last  October,  but  I  en- 
joyed seeing  him  and  taking  a  few  days  off 
from  work.  These  two  visits  have  made  the 
past  months  even  more  enjoyable. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Lew  Wexler. 
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HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  February  26,  1968 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  amid 
forecasts  that  this  year's  riots  may  be 
worse  than  1967.  I  believe  we  should 
review  just  what  the  Nation  endured  last 
year. 

Racial  violence  struck  126  cities. 

Seventy-flve  riots  were  classed  as 
major  by  the  Permanent  Investigating 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  of  Gov- 
ernment Operations  of  the  Senate. 

At  least  117  people  were  killed. 

More  than  2,000  were  injured. 

More  than  16.000  were  arrested. 

Property  damage  totaled  i  more  than 
SI 60  million. 

The  total  cost  for  damage  and  other 
economic  losses  was  above  $665  million. 

And  we  are  told  this  year  will  be  worse. 

Recently,  Babson's  Washington  Fore- 
cast letter  discussed  the  mounting  vio- 
lence in  this  Nation,  and  the  attempts  to 
threaten  more  violence  if  Congress  does 
not  pass  certain  legislation.  While  this 
article  is  merely  speculating  as  to  the 
course  of  events  in  the  next  few  years, 
we  may  find  their  prophecy  is  all  too 
realistic  if  Congress  rewards  violence  and 
violence-prone  demonstrations  by  pass- 
ing legislation  under  this  pressure. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Babson's  Washington  Forecast 
letter  of  January  8, 1968,  entitled  "Amer- 
ica Blackmailed,"  be  printed  in  the  Ex- 
tensions of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

America  Blackmailed 

Headline  1972 — The  following  news  story 
may  hit  the  headlines  some  summer  day  In 
1972: 

"The  President  late  yesterday  afternoon 
signed  into  law  the  so-called  Equal  Property 
Act  (H.R.  2216),  following  the  capitulation 
of  both  House  and  Senate  before  the  threats 
of  an  angry  mob  of  proponents,  estimated  by 
District  police  officials  at  upwards  of  600,000 
persons,  which  had  beselged  the  Capitol  for 
over  3  days,  holding  Congress  virtually  hos- 
tage .  .  .  pending  a  vote  on  the  bill. 

"As  word  of  the  'surrender'  by  Congress 
was  passed  thru  the  crowd.  Its  leaders  called 
for  a  march  on  the  White  House.  Within 
twenty  minutes,  the  partisans  began  gather- 
ing before  the  Executive  Mansion  and,  short- 
ly before  4  p.m..  leveled  the  Iron  fence  and 
were  milling  around  the  lawn  of  the  Presi- 
dent's residence  and  office.  The  throng  be- 
came increasingly  unruly  as  no  word  of  presi- 
dential action  on  the  legislation  was  forth- 
coming from  Administration  aides,  and.  at 
about  4:45  p.m.  militant  leaders  shouted  in- 
structions to  burn  the  White  House.  Within 
minutes  after  these  orders  were  issued — and 
as  torches  were  being  carried  toward  the  East 
Wing  of  the  White  House — Presidential  Press 
Secretary  Elbert  Williams  appeared  at  the 
main  entrance  to  the  Executive  Offices  and 
announced  that  the  President  had  signed  the 
bill  into  law. 

"A  tremendous  roar  of  approval  arose,  and 
a  partisan  band  struck  up  the  triumphant 
People's  Power  theme  song,  'March  of  the 
Masses.'  Following  the  signing  of  the  bill, 
the  mob  separated  Into  apparently  planned 
'recrimination  squads'  and  systematically 
sacked,  burned,  and  looted  a  12-block  area 
of  downtown  Washington  as  District  police 
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and  a  scattering  of  niUltary  unit*  looked  on 
helplewly.  Late  last  night,  Metropolitan  Po- 
lice Chief  Tweedy  estimated  total  damage 
at  over  MOO  mlUlon. 

•The  Equal  Property  Act  completely  au- 
carda  the  consUtutlonal  concept  of  private 
property  and  sets  up  a  system  for  the  trans- 
fer of  all  private  property  to  all  Americans 
on  a  so-called  equal-share  basis.  Authority 
to  admlnUter  the  Act  Is  vested  in  a  CommU- 
slon  in  which  majority  conUol  Is  to  be  held 
by  representative*  of  the  poor,  the  under- 
privileged, the  unemployed,  and  minority 
groups  which  have  suffered  past  discrimina- 
tion. 

•Washington  officials  see  Uttle  chance  of 
the  Acts  being  overturned  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  view  of  threats  by  People's  Power 
leaders  to  paralyze  all  major  cities  in  event 
of  an  adverse  ruling.  The  high  court  Is  ex- 
pected to  be  further  guided  by  the  fact  that 
overwhelming  Peoples  Power  forces  earlier 
this  month  succeeded  in  dissolving  both  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  national  conven- 
tions .  leaving  the  Power  candidate.  Arthur 
Danrlg.  as  the  only  name  on  the  ballot  In 
Novembers  national  election. " 

The  road  we  travel — Sounds  preposterous? 
Wed  line  to  think  so. 

But  .  as  a  matter  of  cold,  hard  fact, 
this  nation.— the  land  of  the  free— Is  moving 
rel»ntlea»l*.  toward  such  a  fate  ...  as  gov- 
ernment by  law  gradually  submits  to  the 
blackmailers  of  America. 

Today's  blackmailers  operate  under  the 
phony  slogan  of  the  "right  to  dissent."  They 
have  distorted  and  magnified  the  constitu- 
tional guarantees  of  freedom  of  speech  and 
right  of  peaceable  assembly  Into  a  license 
for  intimidation.  sedlUon.  riot  and  anarchy. 
Under  this  false  banner,  they  have  blocked 
the  traffic  and  commerce  of  American  cities, 
shut  down  the  operation  of  government  of- 
fices, destroyed  private  and  public  property, 
disrupted  our  educational  procedures,  inter- 
fered with  our  selective  service  system,  ob- 
structed InducUons  into  our  armed  forces, 
provided  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy, 
desecrated  our  country's  fUg.  and  vandalized 
hundreds  of  communities  thruout  the 
nation. 

Our  government  of  laws,  our  government 
of  consUtutlonal  processes,  has  begun  to 
crtunble  before  a  tide  of  lawlessness  which 
has  net  only  been  condoned  but  even  en- 
couraged by  many  government  leaders. 

Instead  of  firmly  supporting  the  enforce- 
ment of  law  and  order  on  the  local  level,  fed- 
eral officials  and  other  national  leaders  gave 
aid  and  encouragement  to  the  law  break- 
ers on  the  basis  that  civil  disobedience 
Is  Justified  when  the  violators  are  acting  In 
a  "good"  catise. 

Break  In  the  dike— This  was  the  great 
breakthru  In  the  like  of  law  and  order. 

For  almost  two  centuries,  we  had  been 
taught— and  we  believed  fervently— that  the 
law  must  be  respected,  whether  we  felt  It 
to  be  a  good  or  a  bad  law. 

All  of  us  know  the  nagging  discomfort  oi 
living  under  laws  that  are  inequitable.  In 
such  cases,  we  may  exercise  our  constitu- 
tional rights  to  bring  about  a  change  .  .  . 
but  we  do  it  by  lawful  process. 

Under  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  the 
full  power  of  the  United  States  government 
should  have  been  placed  squarely  behind 
local  authorities  In  the  breaking  up  of  the 
very  first  sit-in  In  America. 

True,  it  was  peaceable  assembly  but  It 

clearly  Interfered  with  the  rights  of  others 
to  carry  on  their  normal  activities  under  the 
protection  of  the  law. 

But  .  .  .  prominent  national  politicians, 
blinded  to  legal  JusUce  by  the  possibility 
of  making  political  hay,  placed  themselves 
on  the  side  of  anarchy. 

We  all  remember  the  statement  of  the  late 
Adlai  Stevenson  .  .  .  that  he  would  consider 
It  an  honor  to  go  to  Jail  for  such  civil  dis- 
obedience. His  remarks  were  echoed  by  hun- 


dreds of  others  .  .  .  and  mob  power  in  Amer- 
ica ws«  bom. 

As  ye  sow— The  WatU  rloU  In  California 
served  as  Lesson  No.  1  In  large-scale  black- 
maU.  This  outbreak  of  mass  crime  was  not 
punished.  It  was  rewarded  with  countless 
millions  of  federal  dollars  poured  into  the 
area  In  the  hope  that  the  rioters  would  "cool 

It." 

After  that  demonstraUon  of  largess,  can 
you  blame  the  Negroes  of  Detroit,  Newark. 
Bdllwaukee.  Chicago,  and  scores  of  other 
American  cities  for  wanUng  to  get  In  on  the 
action?  ,     ^ 

The  amazing  thing  Is  this:  Not  only  have 
government  officials  condoned  such  lawless- 
ness .  .  .  government  employes  have  played 
a  major  role  in  fomenUng  many  of  the  dis- 
orders .  .  .  under  the  guise  of  helping  the 
oppressed.  AnU-poverty  employes  In  Newark 
organized  and  publicized  the  police-brutality 
mass  rally  which  led  to  the  catastrophic  riot 
in  that  city.  A  Newark  anU-poverty  official. 
Willie  Wright,  urged  Negroes  to  arm  them- 
selves against  "honkie  cops."  The  agency's 
accountant,  Charles  McCray,  was  arrested  for 
taking  part  In  the  shooting  during  the 
riot  .  .  .  but  officials  refused  even  to  suspend 
him  from  his  Job. 

The  situation  has  been  the  same  in  count- 
leas  communities  all  over  the  nation.  Sargent 
Shrlver's  anti-poverty  agency  admiu  that 
there  are  convicted  criminals  on  the  agency's 
payroll  .  .  .  and  that  many  of  them  have 
been  given  Jobs  counseling  youngsters. 

Many  of  the  black-power  movement"s  most 
mlllUnt  activists — Including  rlot-lnclter  H. 
Rap  Brown —  have  been  on  the  government's 
pavroll     .  .  often  as  $60-per-day  consultants. 

It's  widely  said  that  the  government  U 
motivated  by  a  desire  to  placate  the  trouble 

Actually,  the  reverse  situation  prevails.  The 
trouble  makers  are  blackmailing  our  govern- 
ment .  .  .  successfully  and  repeatedly.  They 
seek  money  .  .  and  power.  They're  getting 
both. 

Blueprint  for  chaos — Communists  are 
prominent  In  nearly  all  the  organization* 
which  are  fomenting  this  anarchy  In  the 
US  They  have  been  welcomed  with  open 
arms  Into  the  National  Conference  For  New 
Politics,  a  group  whose  Chicago  convention 
was  keynoted  by  Martin  Luther  King.  One  of 
the  leaders  of  the  conference  happily  com- 
mented that  Communists  would  provide 
leadership  for  the  group. 

Betting  Aptheker,  an  admitted  Commu- 
nist, continues  to  hold  a  top  position  In  the 
peace  and   draft- resistance   movements. 

Stokely  Carmlchael  has  returned  from  hla 
Red  tour  to  lead  his  followers  toward  "the 
destruction  of  the  American  government." 

And  doaens  of  others — with  countless  cita- 
tions for  Communist  connections— hold 
prominent  positions  in  scores  of  violent  "dis- 
sent"" organizations  In  this  country. 

One  of  these  Is  the  Revolutionary  Action 
Movement  which  has  documented  Its  plans 
for  the  revolutionary  end  of  the  Amerlcaji 
way  of  life.  RAM  says  lU  followers  will  "strike 
by  night  and  spare  none"'  .  .  that  It  wiU 
foment  "mass  riots,  blocking  of  traffic,  burn- 
ing of   buildings  .  .  .  street  fighting." 

The  planners  call  for  "sabotage  In  the 
cities — knocking  out  electric  power  first,  then 
transportation — and  guerrilla  warfare  .  .  ." 

The  blueprint  for  chaoe  goes  on  and  on — 
In  great  detail — reminding  one  of  Adolf  Hit- 
ler's brazen  revelations  In  Mein  Kampf. 

In  this  atmosphere  In  which  lawlessness 
and  IntlnUdatlon  are  tolerated — even  re- 
warded— It  is  understandable  that  the  crime 
rate  has  soared. 

The  harvest — The  FBI  reports  that  the  In- 
cidents of  major  crime  In  the  United  States 
is  rising  at  an  annual  rate  of  16%  ...  far 
above  the  rate  of  growth  In  our  population. 
If  the  uptrend  which  has  persisted  thru 
1967  Is  projected  to  Include  1968.  more  than 
4V'j  million  major  crime*  will  be  committed 


this  year.  Based  on  our  population  of  a  Uttle 
over  200  million.  thU  means  that  you  wUl 
have  one  chance  In  47  of  being  murdered, 
maimed,  or  robbed  In  the  next  12  months! 

More  and  more,  criminals  are  being  cod- 
dled by  our  courts  .  .  .  and  treated  as  the 
unfortunate  victims  of  poor  social  environ- 
ment Punishment  Is  out;  gentle  rehabUlta- 
tlon  is  m.  Yet.  a  recent  FBI  study  showed 
that  67%  of  offenders  released  on  parole  in 
1963  were  rearrested  within  2Vi  years  .  .  . 
and  that  83%  of  those  acquitted  or  dismissed 
In  1963  were  rearrested  within  the  same  30- 
month  period. 

Police  handcuffed— The  Supreme  Court 
has  seriously  Impaired  the  efficiency  of  law 
enforcement  agencies  by  restrictions  on  In- 
vestigative procedures  and  techniques  .  .  . 
and  has  so  hogtled  the  police  In  searches  and 
interrogations  that  thousands  of  hardened 
criminals  are  yearly  set  free  to  prey  again  on 
the  public. 

The  sharp  uptrend  In  acquittals,  suspended 
sentences,  and  refusals  to  prosecute— par- 
ticularly in  Juvenile  and  minority  cases— has 
influenced  police  officers  In  hundreds  of  com- 
munities to  blind  their  eyes  to  gross  law 
violations.  Because  of  this  frustration,  police 
morale  today  Is  at  an  all-time  low. 

The  problem  was  well  summed  up  by  Mr. 
J  Edgar  Hoover,  who  wrote  In  the  April  1967 
issue  of  the  FBI  Law  Enforcement  Bulletin: 
"Morality.  Integrity,  law  and  order,  and  other 
cherished  principles  of  our  great  heritage 
are  battUng  for  survival  In  many  communi- 
ties today.  They  are  under  constant  attack 
from  degrading  and  corrupting  influences 
which.  If  not  halted,  will  sweep  away  every 
veBtlge  of  decency  and  order  remaining  In  our 
society." 

Whom  we  Indict — Whom  are  we  to  indict 
for  sparking  this  chaos  in  America?  Are  the 
prime  defendants  the  Stokely  Carmlchaels. 
the  H.  Rap  Browns,  the  hippies,  the  draft- 
card  burners,  the  peaceniks,  the  Juvenile  de- 
linquents, the  rabble  rousers.  the  Commies 
who  have  gained  respectability  as  "honest 
dissenters"?  Certainly,  most  of  these  could  be 
brought  before  the  bar  of  Justice  to  answer 
charges  of  law  violations  .  .  and  they 
should  be. 

However,  there  Is  a  stronger,  truer  bill  of 
Indictment  which  may  be  drawn  against 
those  who  have  Invited  the  bloody  blackmail 
of  America  bv  permitting,  even  encouraging 
mounting  civil  disobedience.  We  speak  of 
men  such  as  the  late  Adlai  Stevenson.  Bobby 
Kexmedy.  Nicholas  Katzenbach.  Earl  Warren 
.  .  .  Senators  Rlblcoff.  Javlts.  Clark,  and  Case 
and  yes.  even  Hubert  Humphrey  and 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  These  men  of  power, 
prestige,  and  great  Influence  In  the  political 
structure  of  America  have  permitted  the  con- 
cept of  "'freedom  of  speech"  to  be  expanded 
to  Include  subversion,  intlnildatlon,  sedition, 
and  incitement  to  riot:  they  have  condoned 
the  distortion  of  "academic  freedom"  to  en- 
compass the  adulteration  of  young  minds 
with  Communist  doctrine  and  the  disintegra- 
tion of  a  well-dlsclpllned  educational  sys- 
tem: they  have  allowed  "freedom  of  assem- 
bly" to  mushroom  Into  disruption  of  peaceful 
activity,  mob  rule,  riot,  and  Insurrection. 

Unless  those  in  authority  In  the  United 
States  can  be  influenced  to  abandon  the 
suicidal  course  on  which  they  have  em- 
barked—or unless  they  can  be  replaced  by 
men  who  will— we  cannot  hope  to  restore 
In  our  nation  the  kind  of  domestic  peace 
and  order  which  has  made  our  many  genera- 
tions proud  to  be  Americans  .  .  living  In  a 
land  of  freedom,  security,  opportunity,  and 
Justice  under  law. 

The  crisis  we  now  face  Is  the  most  serious, 
the  most  dangerous.  In  the  history  of  our 
country.  Each  of  us  must  diligently  employ 
our  Influence  and  our  effort— in  speech,  let- 
ters, and  at  the  ballot  box— to  help  set 
straight  the  way. 
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A  New  Attempt  To  Stall  Interstate 
Highway  Program 

HON.  JAMES  F.  BATTIN 

or    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  26.  1968 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Feb- 
ruary the  Johnson  administration  froze 
the  highway  trust  fund  and  Immedi- 
ately created  confusion  among  State  gov- 
ernments which  administer  this  program 
In  their  localities.  In  the  first  place,  the 
directive  ordering  a  cutback  in  interstate 
highway  spending  goes  against  the  intent 
of  Congress.  Congress,  In  passing  the 
Interstate  Highway  Act,  expressed  an  In- 
tention to  complete  the  program  by  1972. 
In  the  second  place,  the  freezing  action 
Is  Illegal  because  these  highway  trust 
funds  are  allocated  for  highway  con- 
struction and  cannot  be  used  for  any 
other  purpose. 

In  freezing  the  highway  trust  fxmds, 
the  administration  makes  available  mil- 
lions of  dollars  that  will  be  loaned  to  the 
Treasury  and  used  to  finance  general 
fund  programs.  This  money  is  meant 
only  for  highway  construction  and 
should  not  be  used  as  a  slush  fund  for 
the  Great  Society. 

After  the  highway  trust  firnd  was 
frozen  last  February,  many  Members  of 
Congress  made  known  their  objections 
to  this  action.  Subsequently,  the  admin- 
istration released  this  money  and  the  in- 
terstate highway  program  began  to 
function  ais  the  Congress  had  Intended. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  a  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson  last  year,  the  administra- 
tion's own  figures  show  that  more  than 
8.000  lives  annually  will  be  saved  by 
completed  construction  of  the  Interstate 
Highway  System.  Suspension  of  this  pro- 
gram, or  even  a  brief  curtailment  of  its 
progress,  will  cost  many  lives  and  will 
result  only  in  ersatz  savings.  We  are  told 
that  the  fxmd  freeze  is  just  one  of  the 
administration's  moves  to  combat  in- 
flation during  1968,  but  I  refute  that 
argument. 

Infiation  is  a  current  problem,  and 
one  that  should  be  dealt  with  strongly 
by  immediate  reductions  in  Federal 
spending  in  all  the  areas  of  general  fund 
programs.  The  highway  program  spend- 
ing has  an  immediate  effect  on  infla- 
tion, but  only  through  authorizations  of 
spending  made  more  than  18  months  ago. 
Spending  which  is  reduced  today  wiU  not 
show  up  as  an  anti-inflation  measure 
until  18  months  from  now,  because  of  the 
time  lapse  between  authorization,  bid 
letting,  and  construction  scheduling. 

The  money  that  is  being  withheld  from 
this  program  should  be  inviolate.  This 
money  is  collected  by  users'  taxes  on 
gasoline  and  automotive  products  and 
is  earmarked  for  use  on  construction  of 
the  Interstate  System.  The  President  can 
no  more  withhold  these  funds  than  he 
could  social  security  funds  or  any  other 
trust  fund. 

This  action  can  only  be  another  way 
in  which  the  administration  will  make 
the  taxpayer  hurt  in  economy  moves; 
instead  of  making  across-the-board  re- 
ductions which,  granted,  will  require 
sacrifices  by  all  of  us.  the  administration 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

is  reducing  the  programs  which  are  most 
likely  to  cause  a  reaction  among  the 
taxpayers.  This  is  a  most  dishonest  way 
to  gain  support  for  the  10-percent  tax 
surcharge. 

The  highway  administration  in  Mon- 
tana is  vitally  concerned  with  this  recent 
action  Involving  the  Interstate  Highway 
System  and  has  taken  time  to  document 
the  many  harmf.ul  effects  which  the 
President's  decision  will  have  on  my 
State's  interstate  construction  program. 

At  this  time,  I  insert  in  the  Record  a 
letter  from  Lewis  M.  Chlttlm,  Montana 
State  highway  engineer,  in  which  the 
true  magnitude  and  consequences  of  this 
fund  cutback  are  detailed: 

Montana  Highway  Commission, 

Helena,  Mont.,  Febrvxiry  IS,  1968. 
Hon.  James  F.  Battin. 
U.S.  House  0/  Representatives, 
Longworth  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Battin  :  The  people  of 
Montana  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  pride 
they  have  shown  In  their  government  by 
coming  forth  in  all  national  emergencies 
such  as  World  War  I,  World  War  II,  the  Ko- 
rean conflict,  the  Vietnam  crisis  and  many 
other  national  emergencies.  Montanans  are 
most  anxious  to  be  fair  and  cooperate  In 
any  equitable  program  to  combat  the  gen- 
eral Inflationary  tendencies  In  the  economy 
connected  with  the  national  road  building 
program. 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation,  in  a 
press,  release,  notified  all  concerned  It  would 
be  necessary  to  reduce  expenditures  by  ap- 
proximately a  $600,000,000  reduction  In  the 
highway  building  program.  This,  your  state 
highway  departments  could  have  lived  with 
and  would  have  been  happy  to  contribute 
this  amount  to  curb  any  Inflationary  tenden- 
cies. This  cut  would  have  amounted  to 
$2,726,000  In  federal  dollars  for  your  State 
of  Montana. 

However,  this  was  not  all  the  cutback. 
They  cancelled  the  first  quarter  allotment 
which  amounted  to  $12,083,000,  plus  the  2nd 
quarter  allotment,  which  we  assume  would 
amount  to  approximately  the  same,  or  $12.- 
083,000  making  a  total  of  $24,166,000.00  for 
the  first  half  of  1968.  In  its  place,  they  as- 
sured us  we  win  receive  45  ^c  of  $45,506,000 
or  $20,477,700.00  or  a  loss  of  $3,689,000.00.  In 
addition,  they  Informed  us  by  Memorandum 
dated  January  23,  1968,  they  were  suspend- 
ing all  carryover  balances  that  were  available 
on  December  31,  1967,  which  amounted  to 
$1,001,957,242.38  In  the  50  states.  For  Mon- 
tana alone,  this  amounted  to  $32,833,482.98, 
for  a  total  loss  of  $36,521,782.98.  This 
amounts  to  approximately  a  30%  reduction 
overall  to  all  states  rather  than  the  5'^t, 
reduction  as  originally  stated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation.  Therefore,  the  Mon- 
tana Highway  Commission  must  object  very 
strenously  to  the  manner  In  which  this  re- 
duction was  csurrled  out. 

Title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  spells 
out  very  clearly  the  formula  that  is  to  be 
used  in  the  apportionment  from  the  High- 
way Trust  Fund  to  the  50  states  relative  to 
the  Primary  and  Secondary  roads  and  mu- 
nicipal streets  systems.  This  formula  takes 
into  consideration  such  items  as  road  mile- 
age, population,  geographical  areas  and  cer- 
tain federal  lands  within  a  state.  The  Inter- 
state System  distribution  is  based  on  the 
ettlmated  cost  of  construction  of  mileage  ap- 
proved by  Congress  and  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  In 
each  state. 

The  formula  used  In  establishing  the  $600,- 
000,000  reduction  in  Federal  funds  between 
the  50  states  bears  no  relationship  whatso- 
ever to  the  formula  established  by  Congress 
In  Title  23  of  the  United  States  Codes.  The 
Secretary  of  Transportation  arbitrarily  and 
capriciously  selected   the   calendar   year  of 
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1967  as  the  basis  for  his  reduction  of  a  1968 
federal  allotment  based  on  what  each  state 
obligated  during  the  calendar  year  of  1967. 

The  amount  of  money  any  one  state  will 
obligate  In  any  one  particular  year  will 
fluctuate  greatly  by  the  very  nature  of  the 
highway  construction  program,  due  to  pro- 
gramming, establishing  the  alignments,  hold- 
ing public  hearings,  designing  the  structures 
and  roadways  and  purchasing  the  ever  In- 
creasing In  price  right-of-way.  In  many  In- 
stances It  takes  up  to  5  years  to  get  a  project 
ready  to  let  to  contract.  Federal  statutes  give 
the  states  the  authority  to  build  up  funds 
for  3  years  before  the  funds  will  elapse. 
Therefore,  the  amount  of  obligation  In  any 
one  year  has  no  relationship  to  the  fair  share 
of  the  Trust  Fund  which  is  apportioned  to 
each  state. 

The  impact  of  the  new  formula  in  estab- 
lishing limits  for  some  states  Is  actually 
above  the  amounts  established  by  the  1966 
Certificate  Issued  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce for  the  fiscal  year  of  1968.  and  others 
are  below.  The  original  formula  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  for  instance,  shows  the 
authorization  to  be  $50,276,000;  the  new 
limitation  Imposed  by  Instructional  Memo- 
randum 30-2-68  is  $15,878,000,  or  a  reduction 
of  $34,398,000  or  a  68.4 <^,  reduction,  while 
Massachusetts  received  an  increase  of  ap- 
proximately 36.5'; .  Is  this  fair? 

In  the  State  of  Montana,  the  impact  from 
the  federal  reduction  due  to  the  cutback  and 
the  suspension  of  highway  funds,  along  with 
the  copper  strike,  which  is  going  into  its  8th 
month,  will  severely  curtail  employment  in 
this  State. 

With  this  curtailment,  the  Montana  High- 
way Department  will  only  be  able  to  place 
under  contract  approximately  $41,642,000  for 
the  calendar  year,  whereas,  it  originally 
planned  to  place  under  contract  this  calendar 
year  approximately  $68,000,000;  so  you  can 
see  what  this  has  done  to  your  State  in  the 
way  of  economy. 

It  is  almost  next  to  impossible  to  plan  and 
manage  the  financial  affairs  of  :  n  organiza- 
tion as  large  as  the  Montana  .State  Highway 
Department  in  a  prudent  and  efficient  man- 
ner when  all  of  their  plans  are  at  tho  mercy 
of  whimsical  decisions  such  as  are  reflected 
In  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  reduction. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  when  he  was 
in  charge  and  now  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, urged  the  State  Highway  Depart- 
ments, through  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
for  several  years  to  increase  their  construc- 
tion programs  and  to  run  a  more  orderly 
highway  program;  but  with  happenings  such 
as  this  at  the  federal  level,  how  can  we  as  a 
Highway  Department  plan  our  work  or  cope 
with  this  type  of  management. 

Plans  are  continuing  to  be  prepared  and 
we  in  the  Montana  Highway  Commission  are 
not  slacking  off  in  any  field  in  trying  to  have 
projects  that  can  be  placed  under  contract 
should  the  curtailment  of  funds  be  r.ilsed, 
but  In  the  Interest  of  good  business  and  the 
prudent  expenditure  of  public  funds  it  does 
seem  something  must  be  done  by  Congress 
to  prohibit  such  a  thing  happening  every 
year  as  has  happened  in  the  past  two  years. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  curtail  the  expendi- 
tures, due  to  national  emergencies,  we  In  the 
highway  Industry  are  most  happy  to  do  our 
share,  in  fact  we  will  do  our  share  and  some- 
one else's  also,  but  please  see  that  this  reduc- 
tion is  on  an  equal  basis. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  curtail  the  highway 
program  5^;,  why  can't  5':  be  taken  off  the 
proposed  overall  allotment  to  all  50  states 
and  not  base  It  on  how  much  was  obligated 
by  any  one  state  In  any  one  particular  calen- 
dar year,  then  let  the  carryover  funds  alone 
as  some  states  may  be  saving  these  funds  to 
build  some  particular  expensive  project. 

Again,  the  jDeople  of  Montana  are  not  com- 
plaining of  a  cutback,  if  it  is  needed  because 
of  a  national  emergency,  if  all  states  are 
treated  equal,  but  we  feel  this  was  not  the 
case   under   the  pre:«>nt  curtailment  and  it 
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U  hopwl  that  you  can  aaalBt  the  Pf>P>«  »' 
your  State  in  having  returned  to  ihMn  the 
larger  portion  of  the  funds  suapended  from 
our  carryover  balance*. 

It  would  also  be  greaUy  appreclatwl  If 
something  could  be  done  to  see  that  when 
information  Is  relea«>d  to  the  genenU  pub- 
lic with  reference  to  a  reducUon,  it  be  fac- 
tual and  indicate  clearly  the  magnitude  of 
the  reduction  and  not  Juat  partially  as  was 
done  this  past  time.  „.  «„, 

I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  your  Ume 
and  anything  I  can  do  to  assut  you.  please 
do  not  hesitate  to  call  upon  me. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Lewis  M.  CKrrmi.  P.  E.. 

State  Highway  Enf/ineer. 


What  My  Coanbry  Needs  Most 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or    PSMNST1.VAN1A 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  February  26.  1968 

Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  hos- 
pitalized -veterans  writing  project  was 
established- m  1946  as  a  volunteer  non- 
profit organization  with  headquarters  In 
Chicago.  111.  For  22  years  it  has  provided 
encouragement  and  inspiration  to  hos- 
pitalized and  disabled  veterans. 

With  the  aid  of  Theta  Sigma  Phi  a 
professional  journalism  fraternity  for 
women,  volunteers  give  assistance  in 
creative  writing  to  disabled  veterans, 
and  conduct  formal  writing  classes  in 
some  Veterans'  Administration  hospitals. 
Prize -winning     papers     are     published 

periodically.  _     ^  

Arthur  D.  Williams.  Th.  D..  a  perma- 
nently disabled  veteran  from  Phila- 
delphia, in  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania, received  a  prize  this  year  for 
his  essay  entiUed  "What  My  Country 
Needs  Most.'  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  essay  be  printed  in  the  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay  was 
ordered  to  be  {Jrinted  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

What  My  Country  Needs  Most 
Teamwork  Is  the  one  thing  my  Country 
needs  most.  The  name  United  States  of 
America  stands  for  the  most  noble  experi- 
ment any  people  have  ever  had  in  govern- 
ment. The  very  warp  and  woof  of  our  sur- 
vival 18  rooted  In  the  concept  of  people 
living,  working  and  If  necessary,  dying  to- 
gether ! 

The  civilization*  of  mankind  have  risen 
by  teamwork.  They  have  fallen  when  this 
teamwork  ceased  to  be  given  priority  In 
their  destinv  Their  greatness  and  glory  are 
evidence  that  they  have  subdued  the  forces 
of  man  and  nature  from  without. 

The  acid  test  Is  how  they  move  and  pro- 
gress within.  This  has  ever  and  anon  been 
the  great  challenge  and  final  test.  The  three 
elements  necessary  to  supply  the  need  for 
survival  are  physical,  mental  and  moral. 

When  any  nation  grows  fat  and  soft.  It 
becomes  weak  and  aimless.  It  may  be  coward- 
ice or  lack  of  concern  that  besets  It.  Fhe 
great  powers  that  once  stood  lofty  began  to 
decline  and  decay  when  physical  pollution 
set  in.  This  can  be  air.  water,  or  as  often 
has  been  the  case— disease  and  easy  living. 
In  varvlng  degrees  this  was  the  plight  of 
Egypt  Babylon,  Persia  and  China.  In  fact 
of  the  21  civilizations  of  the  earth,  accord- 
ing to  Arnold  Toynbee,  19  succumb  to  this 
Inner  disintegration. 
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other  civilizations  nave  relied  on  way- 
ward philosophies  of  ilfe  They  absorbed 
lines  of  thought  and  accepted  self-centered 
gods  to  And  that  their  time-pieces  were  lag- 
ging and  the  minute-hands  of  their  prog- 
ress were  stuck!  Thus  Greece  and  Rome,  and 
more  recently,  cultures  once  powerful,  have 
become  mere  names  and  memories. 

NaUons  begin  to  toddle  and  tumble  when 
the  plumb-line  of  their  moral  lives  Is  no 
longer  upright.  ThU  un- vertical  stance  puts 
upon  them  the  faul  pressures.  They  have 
neither  visible  legs  on  which  to  stand  nor 
stamina  to  withstand.  They  no  longer  grow 
and  advance,  but  rather  become  dormant 
and  decline.  Each  nation  of  this  group  was 
deceived  by  the  philosophy  that  might  makes 
right;  that  only  the  strong  are  fit  to  survive, 
and  that  competition  was  better  than  co- 
operation. No  nation  has  proved  this  to  suf- 
fice. The  contrary  U  uught  by  the  helpless- 
ness at  birth  of  each  human.  It  requires  a 
human  longer  to  grow  fit.  than  any  beast  of 
the  animal  kingdom.  Lesson:  We  must  gain 
our  strength  by  helping  the  babe  and  the 

weak.  , 

Finally,  these  afore-mentloned  elements 
are  inseparable.  They  must  work  together  in 
the  individual,  to  prepare  the  human  in  turn 
to  work  as  a  team  memlier  with  each  citizen 
in  our  nation.  This  Is  a  form  of  ethical,  moral 
or  spiritual  living.  This  Is  the  patriotism 
where  love  of  Creator  and  love  of  Country 

are  one!  ,  

My  life  was  at  stake  during  my  six  years 
as  a  Chaplain  in  the  South  Paclflc  Jungles. 
The  Medical  Detachment  issued  my  death 
certificate— no  heartbeat,  no  breathing  and 
no  pulse!  The  grace  of  God  and  the  care  of 
my  Country,  after  three  long  years,  ndrsed 
me  back  to  survival !  Now  each  month  my  dis- 
ability check  reminds  me  how  much  I  owe 
my  Creator  and  Country.  Thus  my  fullest 
devotion  of  body,  mind  and  heart  Is  but 
small  interest  on  the  great  debt  of  gratitude 
for  team  work  I  owe  my  Ood  and  my  Nation. 
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Miss  Layona  Glenn  Celebrates  Her  102d 
Birthday 

HON.  BENJAMIN  B.  BLACKBURN 

or    CXOBCIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  26.  1968 
Mr  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  brina  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  great  lady  whom  It  is  nay 
privilege  to  call  a  constituent  of  the 
Fourth  Congressional  District.  You  may 
not  see  her  name  among  the  famous,  but 
to  me.  and  to  the  many  who  have  known 
her.  she  must  be  coimted  as  one  of  th& 
finest  women  our  country  has  known. 

It  is  heartwarming  to  review  briefly 
the  life  of  Miss  Layona  Glenn.  I  am  con- 
fident you  will  agree  that  she  is  indeed 
worthy  of  any  honors  she  has  in  the  past, 
or  may  receive,  in  the  future. 

Miss  Layona,  as  she  is  affectlonptely 
known,  will  celebrate  her  102d  birthday 
in  the  next  few  days.  She  not  only  has 
the  distinction  of  attaining  this  rare 
longevity,  but  is  scarcely  less  active  in 
carrying  on  the  good  work  she  began  so 
many,  many  years  ago. 

Miss  Glenn  was  born  on  March  8,  I8bb, 
the  daughter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Glenn, 
and  the  sranddaughter  of  the  Reverend 
Joshua  Glenn,  the  first  missionary  to  St. 
Augustine.  Fla. 
She  was  the  very  first  graduate  of  Bible 


from  Scarritt  CoUege  for  Missionaries, 
which  was  then  located  in  Kansas  City. 

Mo. 

This  devout  Christian  was  for  over  40 
years  a  Methodist  missionary  in  Brazil. 
She  received  her  appointment  in  1894, 
and  went  to  Petropolis  to  help  establish 
a  new  school  for  girls.  Two  years  later, 
she  was  sent  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  re- 
establish a  school  which  had  been  closed 
by  yellow  fever.  Among  the  students  at 
the  school  were  the  children  of  the  first 
elected  President  of  the  Republic  of  Bra- 
zU  In  1921.  the  school  became  Bennett 
College,  the  first  Junior  college  for  women 
in  Brazil. 

Miss  Glenn  organized  the  first  mission- 
ary society  in  Brazil,  which  celebrated 
its  50th  anniversary  over  3  years  ago.  She 
decided  that  they  needed  an  orphanage, 
and  through  her  efforts,  land  was  deeded 
to  the  Methodist  Church  by  a  sympathet- 
ic woman,  and  the  orphanage  was  real- 
ized. 

That  she  was  successful  as  a  mission- 
ary during  her  40  years  in  Brazil  is  indi- 
cated by  the  many  medals  which  were 
presented  by  the  Brazilian  Government 
for  her  educational  work  there,  includ- 
ing the  highest  honor  which  the  Govern- 
ment can  bestow  upon  a  civilian,  the 
Medal  of  the  National  Order  of  the 
Southern  Cross. 

She  has  returned  to  Brazil  a  number 
of  times  since  then,  one  visit  taking  place 
in  1956  to  help  celebrate  the  church's  an- 
niversary there.  A  lack  of  funds  could 
have  prevented  her  from  taking  the  trip, 
but  in  her  determined  fashion,  she  found 
a  solution  by  cashing  in  her  burial  and 
funeral  insurance  policy. 

Miss  Glenn  celebrated  her  100th  birth- 
day in  Brazil,  and  just  prior  to  the  trip, 
stopped  off  in  Washington,  D.C.,  for  a 
visit  with  President  Johnson. 

She  was  "ofHciany"  retired  by  the  mis- 
sion board  in  1934.  and  made  Conyers 
Ga  her  headquarters.  She  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  life  of  the  First  Method- 
ist Church  of  Conyers.  and  added  im- 
measurable love  to  the  whole  commu- 
nity During  a  celebration  of  her  100th 
birthday,  the  citizens  editorialized.  "We 
love  her  with  all  of  our  heart  and  do  not 
fail  to  tell  her  so.  Certainly  it  is  an  honor 
to  live  100  years,  but  we  know  of  no  other 
person  who  justly  deserves  this  honor 
more  than  our  'Miss  Layona.' " 

Miss  Glenn  now  lives  at  the  Wesley 
Woods  apartments  for  retired  persons  in 
Atlanta.   I   think   it   is  typical   Layona 
Glenn,  and  interesting  to  know  how  she 
happened    to    be    accepted    at    Wesley 
Woods   When  her  letter  of  application 
was  received,  and  the  director  of  Wesley 
Woods  learned  that  she  was  then  98 
years  of  age,  he  wrote  her  a  letter  and 
advised  that  he  would  consider  her  for 
the  health  center  building.  He  was  per- 
haps justified  in  considering  that  at  98 
years  of  age,  she  would  be  an  invalid. 
Miss  Glenn  wrote  back  that  she  was  of 
the  "ambulatory  class,"  and  able  to  live 
in    the    apartments    rather    than    the 
health  center.  Not  being  sure  that  the 
director  would  take  her  word  for  it.  she 
wnt  in  person  to  his  office  to  prove  the 
fact  So  that  he  would  actually  see  that 
she  was  ambulatory,  she  did  knee  bends 
in  front  of  his  desk,  and  was  "quite 
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pleased"  when  the  director  could  not  re- 
spond in  kind. 

This  seemingly  ageless  lady  continues 
to  write  and  to  speak  at  churches  and  to 
religious  groups  in  our  community  and 
throughout  the  State  of  Georgia.  She  has 
been  writing  a  column  for  the  Rockdale 
County  Citizen  in  Conyers  since  the 
paper's  inception,  a  column  which  is  re- 
quested and  used  hy  numerous  other 
newspapers.  She  lectures  to  her  readers 
on  the  message  she  has  taught  for  so 
long,  that  the  "Bible,  the  word  of  God, 
is  the  only  communication  that  offers 
full  salvation  to  mankind."  Certainly  her 
life  has  been  a  witness  to  these  words. 
She  has  served  her  Lord  as  few  have 
done,  and  we  honor  her  for  her  devotion 
in  telling  the  Christian  message,  and 
for  the  tremendous  influence  for  good 
she  has  brought  to  so  many  lives. 

In  these  troubled  times,  is  it  not  re- 
freshing and  heartwarming  to  know  of  a 
dedicated  witness  such  as  Miss  Glenn, 
and  does  it  not  behoove  us  to  remember 
ever  more  often  the  simple,  but  pro- 
found truth  by  which  she  lives  and  In 
which  she  believes  so  deeply? 

I  know  you  will  want  to  join  me  in 
saluting  Miss  Layona  Glenn  as  she  cele- 
brates her  102d  birthday.  This  finest  of 
women  has  my  greatest  admiration  and 
respect,  and  my  heartfelt  wish  for  many 
more  years  of  fruitful  service,  good 
health,  and  happiness. 


John  Rine  Provides  the  Example  of  a  West 
Virginian  Who  Has  Served  Mankind — 
His  Worthwhile  Work  Demonstrates  the 
Power  of  the  Positive  Life 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF    WEST    VIKGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  February  26.  1968 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  John 
W.  Rine,  of  Weston,  W.  Va..  has  done  as 
much,  in  his  positive  way.  as  any  citizen 
to  publicize  our  fine  State.  He  has  taken 
photographs  in  each  of  our  55  counties 
and  has  distributed  them  throughout  the 
United  States  and  in  many  foreign  lands. 
He  has  made  thousands  of  children 
happy  through  his  book,  "The  Little  Old 
Train  That  Talks  With  Boys  and  Giris." 

Mr.  Rine's  work  to  inform  others  of 
the  beauties  which  atwund  in  our  valleys 
and  on  our  hills,  has  brought  pleasure  to 
many  aged  folk  and  joy  to  all  who  have 
benefited  from  his  tireless  energy. 

I  recently  read  a  splendid  article  on 
Mr.  Rine's  dedication  to  a  life  of  service. 
in  the  Randolph  Enterprise-Review,  pub- 
lished in  my  hometown  of  Elkins,  where 
John  and  his  wife  and  children  lived  for 
many  years.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  it  printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
I  From    the    Randolph    Enterprise-Review, 
Feb.  22,  1968] 

One-Man  Chamber  op  Commerce,  John 
Rine.  To  Retire  February  29 

"Mr.  West  Virginia."  John  W.  Rine,  of 
Weston,  will  retire  from  active  employment 
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Feb.  29  and  continue  his  tremendous  effort 
to  let  the  world  know  about  the  wonders  of 
West  Virginia. 

He  and  Mrs.  Rine  have  given  unstlntlngly 
of  their  services  for  the  good  of  other  people 
and  for  the  good  of  their  native  state  for 
many  years. 

He  will  be  retiring  from  his  position  as 
property  engineer,  Eastern  Associated  Coal 
Corporation,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  for  certain  of  Its 
properties  In  Central  West  Virginia,  and  as 
tax  agent  for  West  Virginia  properties  of  The 
Ohio  River  Company.  Cincinnati.  O.,  both 
subsidiaries  of  Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel  Associates 
of  Boston,  Mass. 

Though  a  native  of  Marshall  County.  Mr. 
Rine  has  spent  most  of  his  life  In  an  area 
close  to  Upshur  County,  attending  high 
school  and  college  at  Phllippl  and  working  In 
the  post  office  there;  serving  as  deputy  clerk 
In  U.S.  District  Court  at  Elkins,  and  remain- 
ing there  while  in  the  employment  of  the 
West  Virginia  Coal  &  Coke  Corporation  and 
Its  subsidiaries  as  general  land  and  tax  agent. 
He  moved  to  Weston  in  1955  in  the  same 
capacity  to  successors  of  the  latter  company, 
and  in  1966  assumed  the  work  which  he  is 
now  retiring  from. 

The  couple's  son.  now  Capt.  William  D. 
Rine,  stationed  with  the  U.S.  Air  Force  at 
Vandenburg  Air  Force  Base.  Calif.,  was  grad- 
uated from  Wesleyan  in  1962,  and  Mr.  Rine's 
brother,  Edison  Rine.  now  of  Wheeling,  was 
graduated  here  In  1934.  The  Rlnes'  daughter, 
Is  now  Mrs.  Mary  Margaret  Simmons,  of  Elk- 
Ins. 

The  first  big  good-wUl  task  the  family 
started  was  during  World  War  II.  Mr.  Rine, 
In  a  30-month  period,  wrote  letters  to  over 
1,000  service  men  and  women,  each  person 
getting  each  letter. 

During  that  war,  when  some  45,000  troops 
were  trained  in  the  mountains  around  Elkins, 
he  did  all  the  corresponding  with  grand 
lodges  and  lodges  of  the  Masonic  Order  in  the 
United  States  concerning  Masons  and  sons  of 
Masons  in  that  area.  With  six  other  Masons, 
he  cooked  twice  a  week  for  some  of  the  men 
in  the  area. 

He  is  a  past  master  of  Elkins  Lodge  No. 
108  AF  &  AM  past  high  priest,  Elkins  Chap- 
ter No.  35  RAM,  and  member  of  Randolph 
Chapter  No.  74,  Order  of  Eastern  Star,  of 
Elkins.  Mrs.  Rine  is  a  past  matron  of  Ran- 
dolph Chapter  No.  74. 

Though  they  have  promoted  West  Virginia, 
especially  tourism,  for  many  years,  their  in- 
tensified program  began  Apr.   1.  1964. 

The  almost  unbelieveable  amount  of  work 
they   have  done  includes  the  following: 

Sent  5,234  20  x  24  '  colored  pictures  of 
West  Virginia  scenes  to  45  states  In  U.S. 

To  frame  and  hang  these  pictures.  It  has 
required  11  miles  of  framing.  18,000  square 
feet  of  glass,  3  miles  of  picture  wire  to  hang 
them,  9  miles  of  masking  tape  to  seal  the  pic- 
tures, 16.000  hooks,  18,000  square  feet  of 
backing  of  one  type  or  the  other. 

The  pictures  were  distributed  at  cost,  when 
sold,  and  several  hundred  were  distributed  to 
schools,  public  buildings,  libraries,  etc.,  by 
the  Rlnes. 

SEND    BOOKS 

10.000  copies  of  "The  Little  Old  Train  That 
Talks  with  Boys  and  Girls."  This  Is  a  story  for 
children,  1  to  80.  about  the  Cass  Scenic 
Railroad.  Cass,  Pocahontas  County.  The 
copies  have  gone  to  all  50  States  and  11  for- 
eign countries. 

A  fifth  printing  of  the  "Little  Train," 
25.000  copies,  will  probably  go  to  press  within 
the  next  twomonths. 

2.940  copies  of  the  book.  "West  Virginia  in 
Color."  (Centennial  Edition)  to  several 
states. 

96,000  feet  of  recording  tape — ^Little  Train 
Story — with  simulated  whistle  which  tapes 
also  contained  the  songs  "West  Virginia 
Hills "  and  "The  Rhododendron  Song"  which 
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were  sung  by  the  pupils  of  the  former  two 
room  school  at  Walnut  Grove,  near  Roanoke, 
Lewis  County. 

The  bulk  of  the  tapes  went  to  crippled 
children's  hospitals  at  several  places  In  the 
United  States. 

OTHER    ACTIVITIES 

32,000  colored  post  cards. 

Over  150.000  maps,  folders,  brochures  and 
miscellaneous  pictures. 

Made  out  suggested  tours  for  over  200 
people. 

Distributed  some  25,000  pieces  of  hla  own 
writings  about  West  Virginia. 

Distributed  In  United  States  9,000  copies  of 
their  own  meatball  recipe. 

18,000  copies  of  other  West  Virginia 
recipes. 

Obtained  89  subscriptions  to  West  Virginia 
Conservation  Magazine. 

Made  1   television  appearance. 

2  radio  appearances. 

30  talks  to  service  clubs,  Womans  Clubs, 
4-H,  and  schools,  etc. 

Some  15  showings  of  part  of  the  600  colored 
slides  they  have  taken  of  West  Virginia 
scenes. 

Supplied  140  colored  slides  for  showing  in 
England,  summer  of  1967. 

Supplied  over  400  school  children  with 
materials  for  West  Virginia  history  and  In- 
dustry and  scenery. 

Spent  several  full  days  In  heavily  travelled 
tourist  areas  with  a  tape  recorder  Interrogat- 
ing people  as  to  why  they  came  to  West  Vir- 
ginia, what  they  liked  and  what  they  wished 
we  had. 

Letters,  telephone  calls — unable  to  esti- 
mate. 

To  promote  what  we  have,  a  limited  amount 
of  black  walnuts,  hickory  nuts,  honey  buck- 
wheat flour,  sourgham  molasses,  candy,  pre- 
serves Jellies  and  other  items  Including  burh 
ground  cornmeal  and  whole  wheat  wheat,  the 
latter  two  items  which  he  personally  grinds 
on  his  own  small  millstone. 

RECEIVES    AWARD 

In  recognition  of  his  public  service  he  was 
given  an  award  during  the  Sesqulcentennial 
Celebration  of  Lewis  County,  In  September, 
1967,  as  one  of  the  15  outstanding  senior  citi- 
zens of  the  county. 

In  addition  to  his  promotion  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, he  is  interested  in  nutrition  (cook- 
ing, baking,  canning  and  deep  freezing  of 
foods),  writing,  geography,  history  and  biog- 
raphy, story  writing  for  children,  traveling 
in  West  Virginia,  and  children. 

Three  of  the  nicest  comments  received  on 
tourist  promotion  of  West  Virginia  came,  he 
says  (1)  from  a  woman  In  Ohio. — (Little 
Train  Story)  "Mr.  Rine,  I  hate  that  story,  I 
wish  you  had  never  written  it,  I  have  had  to 
read  It  to  my  children  at  least  50  times." 

(2i  (Little  Train  Story)  From  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  a  large  railroad  corpora- 
tion. 

"Mr.  Rine,  you  have  written  the  best  de- 
scription of  a  steam  engine  for  children  I 
have  ever  seen  or  read." 

(3)  Two  years  ago.  while  on  a  tour  of  the 
Continent  i  in  Amsterdam,  Holland )  the  tour 
director  said:  "Mr.  Rine,  you  have  me  con- 
fused. I  thought  there  were  50  states  in  the 
United  States,  not  Just  West  Virginia." 

The  letter  (Little  Train  Story)  which 
really  got  to  us  came  from  a  crippled  child 
in  the  Masonic  Hospital  for  Crippled  Chil- 
dren m  Honolulu,  Hawaii — "I  hope  the  Little 
Train  keeps  on  running  forever." 

He  has  fought  one  losing  battle— weight 
control. 

The  Rlnes  will  continue  to  reside  In  Wes- 
ton where  they  own  a  home  and  will  continue 
with  their  promotional  and  other  Interests, 
with  special  effort  to  acquire  at  least  6 
colored  slides  of  scenes  from  each  of  the  55 
counties  in  West  Virginia. 
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Voluntary  Ccnso*  Supported  by  Small 
BnsiueMBien 


HON.  JACKSON  E.  BETTS 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  26,  1968 

Mr  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  inde- 
pendent businessmen  of  America  have 
spoken  clearly  In  support  of  legislation  to 
limit  mandatory  questions  in  the  1970 
decennial  census.  The  National  Federa- 
tion of  Independent  Business.  Inc..  whose 
243,449  members  In  the  50  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  were  asked  their 
position  on  my  bill,  H.R.  10952.  re- 
sponded with  83  percent  in  favor  of  this 
measure,  only  13  percent  opposed  it.  and 
4  percent  were  undecided.  The  ballots  on 
this  issue  from  each  small  businessman 
are  mailed  to  individual  Congressmen 
serving  them.  I  urge  that  my  colleagues 
review  this  Independent  business  ballot. 
No.  325.  to  find  the  views  of  hundreds  of 
important  citizens  In  their  district. 

The  resorts  of  this  po:  were  released 
on  February  19.  I  Include  highlights  of 
the  announcement  and  a  breakdown  of 
results  from  each  State  at  this  point: 

VOLDNTART    CKN8U8   PAV0«KD    BT    INDEPENDENT 

Businessmen 

Should  a  person  be  liable  for  a  flne  and 
Jail  term  for  refusing  to  answer  a  Census 
question  about  his  plumbing? 

Is  one's  Constitutional  right  to  privacy 
violated  If  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  com- 
pels him  to  answer  whether  he  owns  an  air 
conditioner,  how  many  weeks  he  worked 
the  previous  year,  and  how  many  times  he's 
been   married? 

Several  Congressman  think  so.  They  object 
to  the  50-questlon.  20-page  questionnaire 
which  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  plans  to 
mall  to  one-fourth  of  the  US.  households 
In  1970.  Failure  to  answer  all  questions  can 
result  m  a  $100  flne  and  60  days  in  Jail. 

Congressman  Jackson  Betts  of  Ohio  who 
doesn't  like  It.  has  introduced  legislation  to 
limit  the  questions  In  the  Census  of  Popula- 
tion and  Housing  that  can  be  asked  under 
penalty    of    flne   and    Imprisonment. 

A  majority  of  independent  businessmen 
feel  the  same  way.  A  poll  conducted  by  the 
National  Federation  of  Independent  Business 
found  83  percent  of  the  business  proprietors 
in  favor  of  Congressman  Betts'  legislation, 
with  only  13  percent  opposed,  and  4  percent 
undecided. 

The  nation's  Independent  businessmen, 
who  frequently  complain  about  the  Increas- 
ing paperwork  required  of  them  by  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  continual  Invasion  of 
privacy,  are  obviously  receptive  to  the  argu- 
ments put  forth  by  Congressman  Betts  on 
the  Census  questionnaire. 

He  polnw  out  that  If  a  citizen  wishes  to 
assert  his  right  of  privacy,  by  refusing  to 
answer  Census  questions,  he  may  be  subject 
to  prosecution  like  a  crlnUnal.  The  penalties 
were  provided  years  ago  to  promote  compli- 
ance and  accuracy,  but  since  then,  the  ques- 
tionnaire has  been  expanded  to  include 
questions  of  housing,  unemployment,  and 
personal  history. 

Congressman  Betts.  calling  the  proposed 
questionnaire,  "a  monstrosity",  says  the 
form  has  deviated  from  Its  original  Consti- 
tutional purpose,  which  Is  to  determine 
the  population  of  the  states  so  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  can  be  apportioned. 
Congress  has  failed  to  assert  some  control 
over  the  Census  and  protect  the  right  of 
privacy,  he  says. 

"Does  the  government  need  to  know  if 
a  person  has  an  air  conditioner,  the  condi- 
tion of  bla  pl\imblng  and  If  he  shares  bis 
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shower?"  be   asked   In   appealing  for  Con- 
gresalonal  action.  "I  don't  re*lly  think  so." 

"These  are  questions  that  simply  require 
the  taxpayers  to  conduct  market  research  for 
private  industry." 

His  bin  would  limit  the  categories  of  ques- 
tions which  a  person  must  answer  under 
penalty  of  law  to  a  few  essential  ones:  name 
and  address,  relationship  to  the  head  of  the 
household,  sex.  date  of  birth,  race,  marital 
status,  and  number  of  visitors  In  the  house- 
hold at  the  time  of  the  census. 

Any  other  questions  would  be  asked  on  a 
voluntary  response  basis. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  has  answered 
criticism  by  saying  the  restriction  "would 
devalue  the  significance  and  Importance  of 
the  national  Census  at  a  time  when  its  re- 
suiu  are  more  critically  needed  than  ever 
before." 

Congressman  Betu  contends  that  the  pro- 
posed form  is  so  long  and  complex  that  many 
persons  will  be  overwhelmed  by  It  and  others 
will  object  to  "its  detailed  trivia."  He  ex- 
pressed the  possibility  that  "the  nuisance  of 
it  all  may  in  fact  decrease  accuracy." 

Putting  the  few  essential  questions  on  a 
computer  punch  card  would  better  promote 
accuracy,  he  suggested. 

Congress  has  put  up  little  resistance  to  the 
infringement  of  privacy,  he  said,  because 
Information   did   not   circulate   so   widely. 

But  now.  there  Is  a  proposal  for  a  Federal 
Data  Bank,  a  computer  system  which  would 
combine  Information  from  various  govern- 
ment agencies  to  develop  a  complete  dossier 
of  information  on  an  Individual. 

"The  dimensions  of  this  are  momentous. 
Representative  Betta  told  a  Congressional 
subcommittee.  "Information  Is  power  and  the 
government  would  have  complete  flies  on 
everything  about  a  person  within  minutes 
after  the  pxish  of  a  button." 

STATE  BREAKDOWN  FIGURES 

|Tha  bill  would  limit  census  quastionfMires  to  pertimnt 
questNMSj 
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Dot  Pa»ot'  Atceuding  Fame 


Slate 


Percent 
in  tavor 


Percent 
against 


Peio 
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N  8 

Alaska 85  13 

Afuona      87  10 

Arkansas 85  9 

Calitornta SI  U 

Cotorado 83  U 

Connecticut 80  IS 

Delaware 67  28 

Ftorida 82  13 

GsorfH 87  8 

Hawaii 65  30 

Idaho 86  12 

Illinois 83  13 

Indiana.    84  II 

Iowa 81  15 

Kansas 83  14 

Kentucky 73  22 

Louisiana 85  11 

Maine.     86  10 

Maryland 77  17 

Massachusetts 81  15 

Michigan    81  15 

Minnesota 80  16 

Mississippi 87  9 

Missoufi  81  15 

Montana 89  8 

Nebraska 84  13 

Nevada 79  14 

New  Hampshire S3  16 

New  Jersey 78  15 

New  Mexico 84  13 

New  York 82  13 

North  Carolina 81  13 

North  OakoU 86  12 

Oh« S3  13 

Oklahoma 7t  IS 

Oregon S3  12 

Pennsylvania M  12 

Rhode  Island 77  II 

South  Carolina 17  I 

South  Dakota IS  11 

Tennessee 10  13 

Te«as II  10 

Utah M  10 

Vermont 12  II 

Virginia M  9 

Washington 13  12 

Washington.  D.C M  40 

WestVirgmis tt  13 

Wisconsin K  14 

Wyoming 19  9 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

or  vniciNXA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  February  26,  1968 

Mr,  BYRD  of  Virginia,  Mr.  President, 
one  of  the  great  literary  figures  of  the 
20th  century  is  John  Dos  Passes. 

Mr.  Etos  Passos  recently  received  Italy's 
Antonio  Peltrlnelli  literary  award.  Al- 
though a  native  of  Chicago.  Mr.  Dos  Pas- 
sos for  some  time  has  been  living  in  his- 
toric Westmoreland  County,  Va. 

Virginia  is  proud  of  this  splendid 
American,  whose  literary  career  began  in 
1921  with  the  publication  of  his  novel 
"Three  Soldiers."  I  am  pleased  to  call 
him  a  friend. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks 
an  editorial  entitled  "Dos  Passos'  As- 
cending Fame."  published  in  the  Rich- 
mond Times-Dispatch  of  Sunday, 
February  25.  1968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Dos  Passos'  Ascending  Famb 

Publication  in  National  Review  (January 
16)  of  the  text  of  John  Dos  Passos  eloquent 
and  perceptive  acceptance  address  in  Rome, 
when  he  received  lUly's  coveted  Antonio 
Peltrinelli  literary  award.  Is  a  reminder 
that  we  failed  to  salute  our  fellow-Vlrglnlan 
upon  his  being  chosen  for  this  internation- 
ally prestigious  honor. 

Ma.  Dos  Passos  lives  and  works  In  an  early 
nineteenth  century  home.  Spence's  Point.  In 
Westmoreland  County.  The  brick  residence, 
and  a  large  acreage  surrounding  It,  were 
handed  down  to  him  by  his  father,  a  prom- 
inent New  York  lawyer.  The  Dos  Passos  fam- 
ily spent  many  summers  on  the  Northern 
Neck  In  the  boy's  youth,  and  he  now  passes 
much  of  his   time  at  Spence's  Point. 

Dos  Passos  burst  upon  the  literary  scene 
back  in  1921.  with  publication  of  his  novel. 
Three  Soldiers.  He  was  fresh  out  of  World 
War  I.  In  which  he  drove  an  ambulance  on 
the  front  lines,  and  his  book  was  hailed  as 
evidencing  a  striking  new  talent  among 
American  novelists. 

In  that  era,  young  Dos  Passos  was  aligned 
with  the  radicals.  He  even  was  Jailed  a  few 
years  later  with  Communist  Michael  Gold 
for  picketing  on  behalf  of  Sacco  and  Van- 

ZETTI. 

As  the  years  passed,  his  views  became  more 
•conservative",  and  he  opposed  much  of  the 
New  Deal,  the  Pair  Deal,  the  New  Frontier 
and  the  Great  Society. 

His  political  orientation  has  no  real  bear- 
ing on  his  merits  as  a  writer,  either  of  fiction 
or  non-fiction,  in  both  of  which  fields  he  has 
been  extraordinarily  prolific.  But  many 
critics  appear  to  judge  his  writings  primarily 
on  the  basis  of  whether  they  agree  with  his 
viewpoint.  Of  course,  writers  and  others  who 
work  creatively  ought  not  to  be  judged  on 
any  such  basis. 

It  Is  noteworthy,  however,  that  M»,  Dos 
Passos  Is  held  in  high  respect,  and  his  intel- 
lectual integrity  is  seldom,  if  ever  questioned, 
even  by  those  who  disagree  most  sharply 
with  his  present-day  social  and  political 
opinions.  It  Is  a  great  deal  to  say  of  any  man. 

The  $32,000  prize  recently  awarded  him  In 
Italy  was  for  the  whole  body  of  his  work,  and 
especially  for  its  narrative  power.  It  Is  a  well- 
deserved  accolade,  and  one  that  we  should 
have  noted  ere  this.  Mr.  Dos  Passos  can  put 
the  prize  beside  the  gold  medal  for  fiction  of 
the  National  InsUtute  of  Arts  and  Letters — 
awarded  every  five  years — which  he  received 
a  decade  ago. 
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John  Dos  Passos  is  a  native  of  Chicago, 
but  has  lived  among  us  for  many  years,  and 
we  claim  him  as  our  own.  llie  Old  Dominion 
basks  In  reflected  glory  from  his  varied  tal- 
ents and  his  ascending  fame. 


Indianapolis  Star  Sapports  Congressman 
L.  Mendel  Rivers'  Prescription  for  Vic- 
tory in  Vietnam 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OP   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  26,  1968 

Mr.  BRAY,  Mr,  Speaker,  recently  our 
distinguished  colleague  L.  Mendel 
Rivers,  of  South  Carolina,  the  chairman 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, declared  that  conduct  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam  should  be  turned  over  to  our 
generals  and  admirals  and  they  be  al- 
lowed to  make  an  all-out  drive  for  a  con- 
clusive and  decisive  military  victory. 

The  following  editorial  from  the  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.,  Star  for  February  26, 
1968,  strongly  supports  Chairman  Rivers' 
recommendation  and  adds  its  own  per- 
ceptive and  sound  comments  to  the 
situation : 

Americans  Want  Victobt 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  great  majority 
of  Americans  want  victory  in  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  And  there  is  no  doubt  that  victory 
is  possible  If  we  quit  fighting  a  limited  war 
which  gives  virtually  all  of  the  initiative  to 
the  enemy. 

This  nation  fought  a  successful,  massive 
two-front  overseas  war  little  over  two  dec- 
ades ago,  crushing  the  toughest  military 
machines  in  world  history.  We  are  capable 
of  bringing  Communist  North  Vietnam  to 
its  knees  within  months,  if  we  quit  fighting 
the  half-baked,  defensive  war  of  attrition 
we  have  been  waging  so  far. 

If  the  bitter  fighting  of  the  last  few  weeks 
teaches  anything  at  all.  it  teaches  once  more 
in  the  hard  language  of  blood  and  death 
the  folly  of  our  present  course  of  defensive 
warfare. 

We  therefore  strongly  support  the  declara- 
tion of  Representative  L.  Mendel  Rivers  (D- 
S.C).  chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  that  the  United  States  turn  the 
war  over  to  its  generals  and  admirals  and 
go  for  all-out  military  victory. 

Our  sloppy  civilian  misconduct  of  the 
war  has  shackled  our  commanders,  hog-tled 
our  fighting  men  and  violated  common  sense 
as  well  as  the  ancient  main  rule  of  warfare, 
which  is  to  destroy  the  enemy's  capacity  to 
fight  by  every  means  available. 

Americans  should  turn  their  backs  on  the 
foolish  and  to  a  large  extent  Communist- 
inspired  "peace  movement"  that  calls  the 
war  "a  tragic  mistake"  and  demands  U.S. 
withdrawal. 

The  "tragic  mistake"  is  that  of  the  weak- 
willed  and  duped  Americans  who  do  not 
realize  that  the  Communists  are  only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  Vietnamese  people  north 
and  south,  and  that  despite  their  ruthless- 
ness,  brainwashing,  terrorism,  regimenta- 
tion and  Iron  discipline  of  the  people  they 
control,  they  are  not  invincible. 

Communist  Vietnam,  although  a  tough 
pygmy,  is  still  a  pygmy  compared  to  the 
Nazi  and  Japanese  empires  of  World  War  II. 

America's  hard  fight  In  Vietnam,  costly 
in  lives,  energy  and  national  treasure,  has 
given  strong  encouragement  to  the  free 
peoples  of  Southeast  Asia — of  Indonesia. 
Malaysia    and    the    Philippines — who    have 
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stepped  up  their  own  campaigns  against 
Communist  conspiracy  and  force. 

So  long  as  these  lands  have  not  been 
poisoned  by  Communism,  there  is  hope  that 
the  seeds  of  freedom  can  germinate  and  grow 
there  some  day  when  the  conspirators  have 
been  eradicated. 

The  basic  issue  of  the  war — too  often  for- 
gotten— is  human  freedom.  There  can  be 
no  freedom  on  a  battlefield.  There  can,  in 
time,  after  victory. 

Americans  want  victory.  It  Is  the  only 
thing  that  will  make  this  war  worth  the 
terrible  cost. 


Operation  Appreciation 

HON.  ROBERT  V.  DENNEY 

OP    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 
Monday.  February  26,  1968 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
was  home  over  the  Lincoln  Day  recess,  I 
was  privileged  to  participate  in  an  event 
entitled  "Operation  Appreciation,"  It 
was  sponsored  by  the  Gateway  Sertoma 
of  Lincoln,  Nebr,,  to  focus  community 
attention  and  appreciation  on  the  Amer- 
ican men  and  women  who  are  fighting 
for  freedom  in  Vietnam,  Fittingly,  the 
observance  was  on  February  15  which 
fell  within  National  Freedom  Week, 

Approximately  3,000  people  packed 
Lincoln's  Pershing  Municipal  Auditoriiun 
as  a  visible  demonstration  of  support  for 
those  who  are  laying  their  lives  on  the 
line  for  freedom.  Whether  you  agree  or 
disagree  on  the  propriety  of  our  Vietnam 
commitment,  there  should  exist  no  doubt 
how  every  American — farmer  or  factory 
worker,  professional  or  businessman, 
housewife  or  student — feels  about  our 
troops  in  that  conflict.  When  a  man  is 
called  to  offer  his  life  in  the  service  of 
his  country  he  expects,  is  entitled  to  and 
must  have  the  total  support  of  his  coun- 
trymen. He  asks  no  more  and  we  should 
deliver  no  less. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  be  my  hope  that 
other  organizations  across  the  country 
can  hold  similar  appreciation  days  to 
demonstrate  beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt 
to  those  men  and  women  that  we  honor 
them,  we  are  humbly  grateful  and  will 
be  forever  appreciative  of  their  efforts 
in  the  cause  of  country  and  freedom.  For 
my  colleagues'  information.  I  would  like 
to  insert  the  program  of  Operation  Ap- 
preciation and  a  reprint  of  the  general 
order  that  bestowed  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor  on  S.  Sgt.  Charles  B. 
Morris  who  was  honored  as  a  part  of  the 
program. 

Operation  Appreciation:  Pershing  Munic- 
ipal AtTDrroRruM.  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  Febru- 
ary 15,  1968 

PROGRAM 

1.  Band  Concert — Nebraska  National 
Guard  Band 

2.  Presentation  of  Colors — Reserve  Forces 

3.  National  Anthem — Nebraska  National 
Guard  Band 

4.  Opening  Invocation — Captain  (Chap- 
lain) Stanley  Redmerskl 

5.  Opening  Remarks — Jack  Hart,  Gateway 
Sertoma  Board  Chairman 

6.  Drill  Team  Presentation 

(a)  Cadence  Countesses 

(b)  Co,  A-2  Pershing  Rifles 

7.  Introduction  of  Guests — Jack  Hart 
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(a)  International  Sertoma  President, 
James  R.  Burchfleld,  Columbus,  Ohio 

( b )  Governor  Norbert  T.  Tlemann 

8.  Prebentation  of  Recognition  to  Medal 
of  Honor  Guest,  S/Sgt.  Charles  B.  Morris — 
Dick  Hartsock.  Gateway  Sertoma  President 

9.  Closing  Remarks  and  General  Recogni- 
tion of  Vietnam  Veterans  and  Family  Rep- 
resentatives— Jack  Hart 

10.  Pledge  of  Allegiance — Led  by  Dick 
Hartsock 

11.  Retirement  of  Colors — Reserve  Forces 

12.  Closing  Prayer — The  Rev.  Paul  Slsler 


(General  Orders  No.  51.  Headquarters  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  Washington,  D.C, 
December  14,  1967] 

Award  of  the  Medal  of  Honor 
By  direction  of  the  President,  under  the 
Joint  Resolution  of  Congress  approved  12 
July  1862  (amended  by  act  of  3  March  1863, 
act  of  9  July  1918,  and  act  of  25  July  1963), 
the  Medal  of  Honor  for  conspicuous  gal- 
lantry and  intrepidity  at  the  risk  of  life  above 
and  beyond  the  call  of  duty  is  awarded  by  the 
Department  of  the  Army  in  the  name  of  Con- 
gress to: 

Staff  Sergeant  Charles  B.  Morris.  RA- 
52190229  (then  Sergeant).  United  States 
Army.  While  on  a  search  and  destroy  mission 
in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  on  29  June  1966, 
Sergeant  Morris  was  a  leader  of  the  point 
squad  of  a  platoon  of  Company  A,  2nd  Bat- 
talion, 503rd  Infantry.  Seeing  indications  of 
the  enemy's  presence  in  the  area.  Sergeant 
Morris  deployed  his  squad  and  continued 
forward  alone  to  make  a  reconnaissance.  He 
unknowingly  crawled  within  20  meters  of  an 
enemy  machinegun,  whereupon  the  gunner 
fired,  wounding  him  In  the  chest.  Sergeant 
Morris  instantly  returned  the  fire  and  killed 
the  gunner.  Continuing  to  crawl  within  a 
few  feet  of  the  gun,  he  hurled  a  grenade  and 
killed  the  remainder  of  the  enemy  crew.  Al- 
though in  pain  and  bleeding  profusely,  Ser- 
geant Morris  continued  his  reconnaissance. 
Returning  to  the  platoon  area,  he  reported 
the  results  of  his  reconnaissance  to  the  pla- 
toon leader.  As  he  spoke  the  platoon  came 
under  heavy  fire.  Refusing  medical  attention 
for  himself,  he  deployed  his  men  in  better 
firing  positions  confronting  the  entrenched 
enemy  to  his  front.  Then  for  8  hours  the 
platoon  engaged  the  numerically  superior 
enemy  force.  Withdrawal  was  impossible 
without  abandoning  many  wounded  and 
dead.  Finding  the  platoon  medic  dead,  Ser- 
geant Morris  administered  first  aid  to  himself 
and  was  returning  to  treat  the  wounded 
members  of  his  squad  with  the  medic's  first 
aid  kit  when  he  was  again  wounded.  Knocked 
down  and  stunned,  he  regained  consciousness 
and  continued  to  treat  the  wounded,  reposi- 
tion his  men,  and  inspire  and  encourage 
their  efforts.  Wounded  again  when  an  enemy 
grenade  shattered  his  left  hand,  nonetheless 
he  personally  took  up  the  fight  and  armed 
and  threw  several  grenades  which  killed  a 
number  of  enemy  soldiers.  Seeing  that  an 
enemy  machinegun  had  maneuvered  behind 
his  platoon  and  was  delivering  the  fire  upon 
his  men,  Sergeant  Morris  and  another  man 
crawled  toward  the  gun  to  knock  it  out.  His 
comrade  was  killed  and  Sergeant  Morris 
sustained  another  wound,  but,  firing  his  rifle 
with  one  hand,  he  silenced  the  enemy  ma- 
chinegun. Returning  to  the  platoon,  he  cour- 
ageously exposed  himself  to  the  devastating 
enemy  fire  to  drag  the  wounded  to  a  pro- 
tected area,  and,  with  utter  disregard  for 
his  personal  safety  and  the  pain  he  suffered, 
he  continued  to  lead  and  direct  the  efforts 
of  his  men  until  relief  arrived.  Upon  termi- 
nation of  the  battle,  important  documents 
were  found  among  the  enemy  dead  revealing 
a  planned  ambush  of  a  Republic  of  Vietnam 
battalion.  Use  of  this  information  prevented 
the  ambush  and  saved  many  lives.  Sergeant 
Aforrts'  conspicuous  gallantry  and  intrepidity 
at  the  risk  of  his  life  above  and  beyond  the 
call  of  duty  were  iiistrumental  in  the  sue- 
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ce««Tul  defeat  of  the  enemy,  saved  many  lives, 
and  were  In  the  btgbeat  traditions  of  the 
United  States  Army.  (This  award  supersedes 
award  of  the  DlstlnguUhed  Service  Cross  for 
extraordinary  heroism  on  39  June  1966  as  an- 
nounced In  General  Orders  Number  6146. 
Headquarters  United  States  Army  Vietnam. 
APO  San  Kranclsco  96307.  dated  26  October 
1966.) 


Why? 

HON.  FLETCHER  THOMPSON 

or  osoaoiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  26,  1968 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  I  address  this  body  today, 
mortar  shells  of  the  enemy  are  falling 
on  the  American  lines  somewhere  In 
Vietnam.  Bullets  fired  from  weapons  In 
the  hands  of  the  Vletcong— weapons 
made  In  Russia  and  other  Communist 
nations — are  winging  their  way  toward 
some  American  fighting  man.  Tragically, 
another  casualty,  another  death,  is  prob- 
ably bein?  recorded  as  I  speak.  A  bullet, 
a  grenade,  a  sharpened  stake  viciously 
tainted  with  poison— these  are  taking  a 
heavy  toll  among  the  sons  and  husbands 
under  Old  Glory's  banner. 

Thus  far.  more  than  18.000  of  the 
cream  of  our  manhood  have  fallen  in  the 
jungles  and  villages  of  South  Vietnam, 
or  died  in  aircraft  shot  down  over  the 
north.  And  for  what?  Freedom.  Mr. 
Speaker,  freedom !  Freedom— not  only  of 
Americans,  but  freedom  for  all  the  world 
to  live  in  peace  and  dignity,  ruled  by  a 
government  of  their  choice,  chosen  in 
free  elections  without  duress,  without 
tyranny  and  without  fear. 

Sometimes,  our  national  purpose  In 
Vietnam  becomes  obscured  as  words  fly 
in  the  currents  of  international  diplo- 
macy. The  valiant  fight  of  courageous 
men  from  large  cities  and  small  towns  all 
over  America  to  save  freedom  for  the  tiny 
villages  and  oppressed  hamlets  of  South 
Vietnam  is  overshadowed  by  fruitless  de- 
bate over  the  reason  for  our  presence  on 
foreign  soil. 

Yet,  while  the  debate  rages,  while  mls- 
sruided  demonstrators — exercising  the 
very  freedoms  being  saved  for  them  and 
the  world  by  American  troops  in  Viet- 
nam— protest  our  participation  in  that 
conflict,  our  boys  fight  on,  sure  of  their 
purpose,  confident  of  their  goal,  weary 
only  of  the  diplomatic  niceties  which  pre- 
vent them  from  waging  a  winning  effort. 

We  should  never  doubt  that  our  men 
In  uniform  know  the  reason  they  are  in 
Vietnam.  Nor  should  we  ever  doubt  that 
they  are  distressed  and  disturbed  by  the 
infantile  chantings  of  'Make  love,  not 
war"  War  is  not  their  cho*ce,  but  free- 
dom is — freedom  for  all.  for  us  and  for 
themselves.  Virtually  every  Member  of 
this  body  has  received  a  letter  from  a 
fighting  man  in  the  field,  expressing  his 
confidence  in  his  country,  his  faith  in  his 
goal — and  yet  his  dismay  over  demon- 
."^trations.  Our  own  faith  is  buoyed  up  by 
the  strong  words  of  patriotism  coming 
from  men  who  are  risking  their  lives  for 
us.  and  by  the  quiet  strength  of  the  wives 
who  assure  us  they  stand  behind  their 
husbands  and  their  country.  I  have  one 
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of  those  letters  with  me  today.  A  wife 

writes: 

No  matter  bow  long  It  takes  I  am  going  to 
stand  behind  my  husband  and  all  of  the 
other  boys. 

She  writes  that  she  does  not  like  war 
"but  sometimes  it  is  very  necessary." 
They  have  a  3-year-old  son  whom  they 
both  love  very  much.  Then  she  adds: 

We  are  a  very  close  family  but  we  love  our 
country  as  much  as  we  do  each  other. 

The  letter  is  from  Mrs.  Connie  W. 
Craig,  of  East  Point.  Ga..  who  gives  each 
of  us  an  opportunity.  She  says: 

I  wish  there  was  something  that  we  could 
do  to  let  these  men  know  how  the  average 
American  feels  about  the  war. 

I  think  there  is  something  we  can  do. 
I  think  every  Member  of  this  body  can 
take  a  few  minutes  out  of  his  busy  sched- 
ule to  assure  the  men  from  your  district 
in  Vietnam,  and  their  families,  of  your 
support  and  confidence  as  they  lay  their 
lives  on  the  line  for  America.  I  am  going 
to  do  this  today,  and  I  urge  you  to  do 
the  same. 

Mrs.   Craig's   husband   is  Sgt.    R.   T. 
Craig,  with  the  5th   155  Gun  Battery. 
From  the  battle-scarred  fields  of  South 
Vietnam,  he  has  sent  a  poem  entitled. 
•Why. "  which  casffes  a  meaningful  mes- 
sage for  us  all.  I  insert  the  text  of  his 
poem  in  the  Record  so  that  all  Members 
may  be  stirred  by  its  words  as  I  was: 
Wht? 
(By  Sgt.  R.  T.  Craig) 
The  rains  came  down  In  a  solid  sheet. 
No  solid  earth  to  place  our  feet. 
But  on  and  on  we  trudged  that  day, 
Our  destination  far  away. 

We  heard  the  thumps  as  mortars  ttred. 
Worn-out  men  no  more  were  tired. 
We  ran  for  holes  like  scampering  ants. 
And  prayed  for  one  of  God's  greatest  grants: 
That  on  the  morrow  the  dawn  we'd  see. 
And  that  alive  all  of  our  friends  would  be. 

Yet  in  the  States  we  aren't  thought  of. 
For  students  cry  'Not  war.  but  love!" 
And  still  we  give  our  precious  lives. 
We  kill  with  guns,  grenades  and  knives. 
Tls  not  glorj-  we  seek  from  Thee; 
We're   here   that   yovtr  children  might  grow 
up  free. 


Estonian  Independence 


HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday.  February  26.  1968 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  free  Es- 
tonians.  who  celebrated  last  Saturday 
the  50th  anniversary  of  the  rebirth  of 
their  independence,  have  a  heritage  of 
freedom  dating  back  thousands  of  years. 
Even  within  the  last  1.000  years,  when 
they  had  to  struggle  repeatedly  to  pre- 
serve their  freedom  and  endured  periods 
of  captivity,  they  have  retained  their 
national  identity,  their  traditions  find 
culture,  and  their  language. 

In  the  breakdown  of  law  and  order 
that  accompanied  the  Soviet  Revolution 
of  1917.  the  Estonians  found  opportu- 
nity to  separate  their  homeland  from 
the  Russian  state.  A   national  council 
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laid  careful  plans  for  the  resumption  of 
national  responsibilities.  On  February  24, 
1918,  as  German  armies  advanced  on 
the  Baltic  region,  Estonian  independence 
was  proclaimed  and  a  provisional  gov- 
ernment was  established.  Soon  these 
hard-working  people  had  built  up  a 
strong  economy.  Their  enthusiasm  for 
life  manifested  Itself  In  their  excellence 
In  active  sports,  singing,  and  folk 
dancing. 

At  the  close  of  World  War  I,  the  So- 
viets determined  to  regain  the  lands 
Russia  had  lost.  Elstonla  fought  for  its 
liberty  and  won.  but  in  1940  it  was  again 
incorporated  forcibly  into  the  Soviet 
Union,  along  with  the  other  Baltic  States. 
The  economy  of  this  stable  country  and 
natural  resources  were  exploited  to  feed 
the  Russian  bear.  Religious  freedom  was 
banished.  Rigid  controls  were  imposed  on 
education  and  literature.  Many  people 
were  sent  to  prison  and  slave  labor 
camps. 

But  the  longing  for  freedom  has  not 
been  squelched.  Refugee  Estonians  have 
never  accepted  the  idea  that  its  captivity 
will  be  permanent  and  continue  to  look 
forward  to  the  day  when  they  will  regain 
their  nationhood.  Our  Government  has 
never  recognized  the  present  govern- 
ment of  Estonia  as  legal.  We  have  found 
the  Estonians  who  fied  in  1940  to  our 
country  to  be  stanch,  reliable  citizens. 
We  who  are  free  share  in  the  grief  over 
the  continued  occupation  of  that  small 
coimtry  by  cruel  aggressors,  and  join  in 
the  hope  that  soon  Estonia  will  enjoy 
liberation  and  self-determination  again. 
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strongly   urge   that  my  colleagues  act 
favorably  on  this  bill. 


Water  Pollution 


Salary  Increases  for  District  of  Columbia 
Police  Officers  and  Firemen 


HON.  WILLIAM  0.  COWGER 

OP    KTNTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  26.  1968 

Mr.  COWGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  be  voting 
on  what  I  consider  a  very  important  piece 
of  legislation.  I  am  speaking  of  H.R. 
15131.  a  bill  to  amend  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia police  and  firemen's  salaries. 

As  a  former  mayor  of  the  city  of  Louis- 
ville. Ky.,  it  was  my  privilege  for  4  years 
to  be  associated  with  the  members  of  the 
police  and  fire  departments  of  this  city 
and  I  became  very  familiar  with  the  prob- 
lems in  both  the  police  and  fire  depart- 
ments from  the  chief  to  the  newest  re- 
cruit. The  members  of  the  police  and 
fire  departments  in  our  cities  are  men 
who  are  dedicated  to  serving  the  citizens 
and  daily  make  personal  sacrifices  which 
are  not  known  in  other  occupations.  In 
these  days  and  times  we  must  have  the 
best  caliber  of  men  in  our  cities'  police 
and  fire  departments  and  I  only  wish 
that  the  tax  structure  in  my  own  city  of 
Louisville  would  permit  more  compensa- 
tion for  our  police  and  firemen. 

The  police  oflicers  and  firemen  who  are 
members  of  our  Metropolitan  Police  and 
Fire  Departments  here  in  Washington 
are  doing  a  good  job  and  definitely  de- 
serve  a   salai'y   increase.   Therefore,   I 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTA-nVES 
Monday.  February  26,  1968 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  major  challenges  we  face  here  at 
home  is  that  of  the  preservation  of  our 
most  basic  natural  resources  such  as 
water.  Being  one  of  the  Great  Lakes 
States  this  is  a  matter  of  special  concern 
to  Michigan.  As  one  who  has  supixjrted 
legislation  in  the  Congress  to  help  attack 
the  problems  of  water  pollution  I  was 
particularly  impressed  with  the  recent 
number  of  articles  and  editorials  appear- 
ing in  the  State  Journal  of  Lansing. 
Mich.,  which,  in  detailing  both  the  extent 
and  complexity  of  the  problem,  also  re- 
veal what  progress  Michigan  is  making 
toward  safeguarding  our  water  resources. 
This  information  which  has  been  brought 
together  especially  through  the  jour- 
nalistic efforts  of  Norris  Ingells,  a  State 
Journal  staff  writer,  represents  a  valu- 
able contribution  toward  greater  public 
awareness  of  this  problem,  and,  I  believe, 
should  be  of  interest  to  many  other  com- 
munities throughout  the  country.  I 
therefore  wish  to  Insert  this  material  in 
the  Record  and  commend  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues: 
Our  Dirty  Water:  Man  Has  the  Technical 

Know-How    To    Curb    Deterioration    or 

Nature    but    Continues    To    "Foul    His 

Environment" 

(Note. — Lake  Erie,  one  of  the  five  Great 
Lakes.  Is  dying.  Experts  say  that  Lake  Michi- 
gan and  Lake  Ontario  may  be  next.  The 
stories  and  cditorUl  comment  which  follow 
first  appeared  In  The  State  Journal.  They 
point  out  some  of  Michigan's  Water  Pollu- 
tion problems:  what  solutions  are  available. 
and  what  steps  are  being  taken  to  combat 
them.  It  Is  The  State  Journal's  hope  that 
literally  everyone  la  Michigan  will  become 
exposed  to  the  serious  nature  of  the  problem 
and  compelled  to  work  together  toward  solv- 

"We   are    fouling  our  own   environment! 
Ralph  A.  MacMullan.  director  of  the  Michi- 
gan Department  of  Conservation. 

"We've  got  to  make  people  understand 
that  If  we  don't  take  steps  to  stop  air  and 
water  pollution  now,  we  are  condemning  our 
grandchildren  to  an  early  demise  or  some 
type  of  totally  synthetic  life  not  even  closely 
resembling  what  we've  got  on  this  planet 
i^ow." — August  Scholle.  member  of  the  Michi- 
gan Conservation  Commission  and  president 
of  the  Michigan  Afl^-CIO  Council. 

"The  technology  needed  to  halt  water  pol- 
lution is  already  available,  but  It  will  be 
costly.  This  the  public  will  have  to  recog- 
nize."— Dr.  NUes  R.  Kevern.  assistant  director 
of  Michigan  State  University's  Institute  of 
Water  Research. 

"We  have  two  of  the  better  state  laws  In 
the  country  for  controlling  water  pollution, 
but  If  we  are  to  carry  out  the  mandates  of 
the  legislation  as  effectively  as  possible,  there 
will  have  to  be  incareased  appropriations  to 
the  agencies  Involved  with  pollution  con- 
trol."— John  E.  Vogt.  chief  of  the  division 
of  engineering  of  the  Michigan  Health 
Department. 

"We've  got  the  same  amount  of  water,  and 
more  and  more  people  to  use  It.  and  we 
better  not  let  It  get  Into  the  condition  where 
they  can't  use  It."— Larry  P.  Oeming.  execu- 
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tlve  secretary  of  the  state  Water  Resources 
Commission. 

"We  are  not  completely  sure  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  pesticide  residues  found  In 
aquatic  life,  and  It  behooves  us  to  move  with 
caution  and  eliminate  them  as  far  as  possible 
from  any  future  use." — Dr.  Gordon  E.  Guyer. 
chairman  of  Michigan  State  University's 
Entomology  Department. 

These  are  the  views  of  some  of  Michigan's 
major  authorities  on  water  pollution.  Prom 
Interviews  with  them  and  other  state  and 
local  officials,  four  dominant  themes  emerge 
repeatedly: 

Despite  recent  significant  progress.  Michi- 
gan has  a  serious  water  pollution  problem. 

Laws  and  technology  are  available  to  solve 
the  problem,  but  the  costs  will  be  much 
higher  than  the  public  has  been  used  to 
paying. 

Research  remains  to  be  done  on  some 
aspects  of  pollution  control,  especially  on  the 
long-term  effects  of  pesticides  and  herbicides. 

Few,  If  any,  of  Michigan's  lakes  and 
streams  are  hopelessly  beyond  at  least  partial 
"repair,"  but  failure  to  act  Immediately  will 
compound  the  seriousness  of  the  problem  at 
a  very  ra|^ld  rate. 

Dr.  MafeMuUan  feels  progress  Is  being  made 
toward  solving  Michigan's  water  pollution 
problems. 

"We  have  managed  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  waste  oil  In  the  Detroit  River  by  90  per 
cent  during  the  past  10  years.  In  the  next  10 
years,  we  expect  to  reduce  the  remaining  10 
per  cent  by  90  per  cent.  We  are  niovlng  ahead 
at  a  satisfactory  rate — but  not  as  fast  as 
some  people  would  like,"  he  stated. 

But  with  pride  In  accomplishment,  there 
are  ominous  overtones  and  an  admission  that 
science  needs  to  take  a  more  detailed  look 
at  some  of  the  problems  affecting  water  re- 
sources today.  MacMullan  cited  several 
examples. 

"Bald  eagles  seem  to  be  disappearing  In 
Michigan.  They  feed  mainly  on  fish — includ- 
ing dead  ones.  We  are  finding  tremendous 
build-ups  of  pesticides  In  the  eagles'  brains." 

He  said  it  appears  that  something  is  af- 
fecting the  reproduction  rate  of  the  birds, 
and  a  similar  situation  Is  Influencing  the 
sea  gull  population. 

Even  the  Coho  salmon,  that  are  trans- 
forming northern  rivers  and  Lake  Michigan 
into  a  fisherman's  paradise,  are  affected  by 
pesticide.  MacMullan  said  DDT  Is  found  In 
the  Coho  eggs,  and  If  It  Increases,  It  could 
Inhibit  the  Coho  reproductive  capacity. 

He  acknowledged  that  there  is  still  a  great 
deal  to  be  learned  about  the  long-term  effects 
of  pesticides  on  living  things.  But  already, 
there  is  •pretcy  unsettling  evidence— just 
enough  to  know  it  is  undesirable  to  have 
them  in  the  water."  MacMullan  stated. 

Scholle  said  he  came  face-to-face  with  the 
water  pollution  problem  near  Sand  Point  In 
Saginaw  Bay  where  he  has  a  cottage. 

•Twenty-five  years  ago.  when  you  went 
out  trolling  for  pike  and  bass,  all  you  needed 
for  drinking  water  was  a  tin  cup  to  dip  it 
right  out  of  the  bay.  Now  there  is  a  serious 
question  that  It  may  be  fit  to  swim  In  during 
some  summer  months." 

Vogt  predicted  that  when  the  Water  Re- 
sources Commission  sets  standards  for  state 
lakes,  rivers  and  streams  next  year,  almost 
all  municipal  and  Industrial  sewage  systems 
win  have  to  be  upgraded. 

"In  most  Instances  present  water  quality 
will  either  be  maintained  in  its  state  of 
high  quality,  or  Improved,  and  this  is  going 
to  cost  more  money,"  he  said. 

Dr.  Kevern  observes  that  Michigan  resi- 
dents, who  have  enjoyed  massive  supplies 
of  clean  water,  tend  to  take  for  granted  this 
Important  natural  resource.  In  areas  where 
water  Is  in  short  supply  the  public  is  forced 
to  accept  costly  programs  to  protect  Its  wa- 
ter resources. 

He  cited  a  project  now  being  carried  out  In 
California,  where  water  is  being  utilized  over 
and  over  again,  with  each  user  restoring  It 
to  top  quality.  In  contrast.  It  Is  common  in 
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Michigan  for  each  user  of  a  waterway  to 
contribute  to  the  overall  decline  In  quality. 
"The  sewage  treatment  plant,  as  it  exists 
and  is  operated  here  today,  just  isn't  the 
method  that  is  going  to  clean  up  our  water," 
Dr.  Kevern  said. 

In  Greater  Lansing,  six  governmental  units 
have  been  told  by  the  Water  Resources  Com- 
mission to  take  anti-pollution  measures. 
WebbervlUe.  WllUamston.  Perry,  Lalngsburg, 
DeWltt  Township  and  Ovid  are  "faced  with 
some  Immediate  requirements."  reports 
Ralph  W.  Purdy,  chief  engineer  for  the  com- 
mission. 

In  addition.  Lansing  and  EUist  Lansing 
will  need  to  Improve  their  waste  water  plant 
operations  "particularly  as  it  relates  to  storm 
water  overflow,"  Purdy  said.  He  noted  that 
when  weather  conditions  send  large  quanti- 
ties of  water  into  the  combined  part  of  the 
storm  and  sanitary  sewer  system,  the  total 
flow  exceeds  the  capacity  of  the  plant  to 
handle  it.  and  some  passes  into  the  Grand 
River   without   proper    treatment. 

So  public  officials  understand  the  serious- 
ness of  the  water  pollution  problem,  or  are 
they  afraid  to  tackle  it?  Scholle  said  the 
magnitude  of  the  pollution  problem,  and  the 
"terrifying"  costs  of  solving  It  have  caused 
some  legislators  to  refuse  to  face  the  task 
ahead. 

Pollution  is  not  as  dramatic  as  It  used  to 
be — except  when  an  occasional  accident 
causes  a  large  fish  or  wildlife  kill. 

"There  is  no  gross  pollution  in  Michigan 
and  has  not  been  for  many  years,"  Vogt  ob- 
served. 

"The  Water  Resources  Commission  is 
pretty  well  aware  of  the  major  polluters. 
It  Is  the  every  day,  gradual  pollution  that 
is  the  problem,"  Dr.  Kevern  notes. 

He  points  out.  for  example,  that  a  major 
shortcoming  of  existing  sewage  treatment 
plants  Is  that  they  do  not  remove  sufficient 
nutrients — large  phosphates  and  nitrogen — 
from  the  effluent  which  Is  dumped  back  Into 
streams,  lakes  and  rivers. 

These  nutrients  result  in  an  over-enrich- 
raent  of  the  water,  promoting  excess  growth 
of  weeds  and  other  aquatic  plants,  and  caus- 
ing a  dirty  appearance  and  brid  smell.  These 
processes  deplete  the  amounts  of  oxygen  in 
the  water  and  ruin  it  for  game  fish. 

He  notes  that  nutrient  pollution  can  come 
from  agricultural  and  urban  land  runoff, 
municipal  wastes  and  industrial  sources. 

Nutrient  pollution  is  the  basic  problem  in 
the  extreme  southwest  end  of  Lake  Erie.  Dr. 
Kevern  said. 

■'It  appears  that  Lake  Michigan  Is  headed 
In  this  direction."  he  added.  The  situation 
Is  especially  bad  in  the  lake's  South  end,  in 
bays  such  as  Green  Bay,  and  off  the  mouths 
of  major  rivers. 

"It  win  take  a  long  time  before  Lake  Mich- 
igan's problem  reaches  the  proportions  of 
Lake  Erie's  but  If  we  keep  going  the  way 
we  are,  it  will  be  much  harder  to  clean  up." 
he  declared. 

Dr.  Kevern  says  Lake  Huron  Is  In  "good 
shape"  compared  to  Michigan  In  part  due  to 
a  flushing  action  caused  as  Lakes  Superior 
and  Michigan  flow  Into  Huron  and  on  to  Erie. 
Lake  Michigan,  in  contrast,  is  not  subject  to 
this  n£.Jural  flushing  to  nearly  as  great  a 
degree. 

Compounding  the  effects  of  pollution  of 
the  state's  public  recreation  facilities  along 
the  Great  Lakes  Is  a  shortage  of  prime  land, 
especially  In  the  heavily-populated  southern 
half  of  the  lower  Peninsula. 

Norman  P.  Smith,  chief  of  the  Recreation 
Resource  Planning  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation,  notes  that  of  Michi- 
gan's 2.178  miles  of  mainland  Great  Lakes 
frontage,  only  368  miles  are  In  public  owner- 
ship. 

In  the  Southern  half  of  the  Lower  Penin- 
sula, where  88  per  cent  of  the  population 
lives.  49  miles  are  In  public  ownership,  and 
about  60  per  cent  of  this  is  unsulted  for 
beach  use,  be  notes. 
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with  BhoreUne  In  short  supply.  poHuUon 
problems  are  further  depleting  "^»^'«»J°' 
itate  attraction.  At  Sterling  State  Park  along 
Lie  Erie  In  southeartern  Michigan  vast 
beach  areas  are  posted  with  signs  stating: 

"Water  Unsafe  For  Swimming."  The 
cause— -general  Industrial  waste  and  sew- 
aite."  Smith  says.  , 

Near  Benton  Harbor.  oU  had  to  »>e  bull- 
dozed off  beaches,  apparently  discharged  by 
a  lake  freighter.  PolluOon  generated  largely 
in  the  Chicago  area  Is  causing  problems  along 
Southwest  Michigan  beach  and  dune  areas. 
Duck  kills  due  to  oil  In  the  water  that  elimi- 
nates the  bird's  natural  protection  are  often 
reported.  Chemicals  and  other  substances  In 
the  water  taint  the  taste  of  game  birds  and 
Osh. 

FiNANcea  Main  Watct  PoLnmoN  Problem 
(By   Norrls   Ingells) 

"If  we  lust  apply  what  we  know  now.  we 
can  solve  most  Michigan  water  pollution 
problems.  We  have  as  good  a  law  »»">«« 
Is  anywhere  in  the  country.  The  biggest  diffi- 
culty win  be  raising  the  money  to  build  the 
facilities  we  will  need." 

This  Is  the  view  of  tarry  P.  Oemlng.  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  state  Water  Resources 
Commission.  . 

Oemlng  say*  most  Michigan  cities  are  in 
the  process  of  "catching  up"  with  the  de- 
mands of  the  present. 

•What  has  been  done  In  the  past  does 
not  meet  present  day  needs."  he  declared. 

He  noted  that  In  the  past,  a  plant  that  re- 
moved 90  to  92  per  cent  of  the  impurities  In 
wast*  water  It  treated  was  considered  ade- 
Quate  The  river  was  able  to  handle  the  ef- 
fluent dumped  into  It.  But  as  population 
Brew  the  river  remained  the  same  size,  and 
the  8  to  10  per  cent  the  plants  were  dump- 
ing meant  a  greater  and  greater  quantity  of 

effluent.  ,  ^       j„^_„ 

Plant  inability  to  handle  wastes  during 
high  flow  periods  Is  another  problem  that 
must  be  faced.  Typical.  Oemlng  noted.  Is  the 
situation  m  Lansing. 

Here  sanitary  sewers  and  some  storm  sew- 
ers plus  those  serving  Industrial  facilities, 
can  all  go  to  the  same  treatment  plant.  This 
works  well  under  normal  circumstances,  but 
when  there  Is  a  sudden  storm— which  oc- 
curs 70  to  80  times  a  year— large  amounts  of 
water  flow  Into  storm  sewers,  the  plant  can- 
not handle  It  and  It  bypasses  into  the  river 
In  large  quantities. 

BETTER    TREATMENT 

At  the  same  time,  there  Is  a  strong  likeli- 
hood that  many  plants  will  be  required  to 
provide  treatment  of  waste  water  to  remove 
phosphates  that  are  causing  streams  to  de- 
teriorate at  a  rate  faster  than  normal. 

We've  already  Informed  Lansing  that 
they've  got  to  be  thinking  about  a  higher 
level  of  treatment  than  they  now  provide." 
Oemlng  said.  "It  Is  approaching  the  point 
where  something  will  have  to  be  done- 
John  E.  Vogt.  chief  of  the  dlvUlon  of  engi- 
neering of  the  Michigan  Health  Department, 
says  the  onlv  major  gap  In  pollution-control 
technology  Is  in  the  area  of  nutrient  control. 
"Nutrients,  many  of  them  phosphates,  are 
important  to  the  growth  of  small  plants 
which  produce  objectionable  green  scum  and 
affect  the  taste  and  odor  of  drinking  water." 
he  observed.  Nutrients  can  come  from  raw 
sewage  or  Industrial  wastes,  but  also  from 
land  runoff,  which  Vogt  says  Is  'difficult  to 
control. '- 

He  pointed  out  that  It  Is  In  the  farmers 
best  interests  to  halt  land  wash,  but  that 
even  with  good  conservation  practices  some 
still  occurs.  Runoff  also  comes  from 
urbanized  land.  Vogt  noted,  for  example. 
that  fertilizer  used  on  city  lawns  can  wash 
off  during  rainstorms  and  get  into  rivers.  As 
more  land  Is  developed,  the  phenomenon 
Increases,  with  runoff  greater  than  It  would 
be  on  undeveloped  land  like  a  woodlot. 

John  Kennaugh.  executive  secretary  of  the 
Grand  River  Watershed  Council,  says  one  of 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  councU-8  projects  la  to  prepare  guidelines 
for  local  govemmenu  to  encourage  subdivi- 
sion and  building  codes  that  will  "eliminate 
and  protect  against  unnecessary  eroelon.- 

RUNOrr    PROBLEM 

Kennaugh  polntwl  out  that  estimates  show 
nearly  four  times  as  much  water  runs  off 
developed  urban  areas  than  land  in  agricul- 
tural use.  pointing  up  the  need  for  sound 
drainage  controls,  careful  use  of  ferUUzers 
and  pesUcldes  on  lawns  and  in  home  gardens, 
and  proper  treatment  of  storm  water  which 
may  contain  nutrlenU  and  other  potentially 
harmful  subsUnces  ,«„„,- 

He  cited  estimates  that  from  a  10-acre 
area  upon  which  one  Inch  of  rain  falls  dur- 
ing  an  hours  time,  runoff  from  agricultural 
land  would  be  about  600,000  gallons.  In  a 
subdivision,  with  average-sized  homes  and 
lots  streeu  and  driveways,  the  runoff  for  the 
same  period  was  estimated  at  2.190.000  gal- 

Ions. 

Vogt  pointed  out  that  primary  sewage 
treatment,  common  to  all  plants  in  the  state, 
involves  removing  gross  solid  materials.  This 
step  also  removes  some  of  the  oxygen-de- 
manding substances.  The  remaining  water 
U  chlorinated  to  reduce  bacterial  population. 

Secondary  treatment,  carried  out  by  many 
state  plants,  removes  additional  solids,  both 
suspended  and  dissolved,  and  resulU  In  a 
greater  reduction  of  the  oxygen-demanding 
substances.  It  can  range  up  to  95  per  cent 
removal  of  polluting  materials. 

Vogt  noted  that  both  primary  and  sec- 
ondary treatment  processes  can  be  managed 
to  reduce  the  nutrlenU.  but  not  always  to 
the  degree  necessary. 

The  higher  level  of  treatment— which 
some  refer  to  as  terUary— removes  nutrients 
and  additional  oxygen  consuming  substances. 
"The  techniques  being  studied  now,  hope- 
fully win  remove  80  per  cent  of  the  phos- 
phates, which  are  the  major  problem  as  far 
as    nuuient   pollution   U   concerned,"    Vogt 

said.  „^  ^ 

Or  Nlles  R.  Kevem  of  Michigan  State 
University's  Institute  For  Water  Research 
noted  that  at  Penn  State  University,  effluent 
Is  being  sprayed  on  non-edible  crops,  forest 
and  grassland.  It  promotes  growth  three 
times  the  normal  rate,  he  said. 

Experiments  are  also  being  carried  out  to 
determine  if  these  wastes  can  be  processed 
and  reclaimed  for  commercial  uses,  perhaps 
as  fertnizers  or  soil  conditioners. 

There  Is  general  agreement  that  the  exist- 
ing laws  are  adequate  to  handle  most  pollu- 
tion problems.  Vogt.  however,  feels  local  gov- 
ernment's legal  tools  to  deal  with  pollution 
could  be  strengthened.  especlaUy  In  handUng 
the  problem  of  individual  discharges  hke 
home  septic  tanks  or  raw  sewage  diunplng. 
Vogt  said  the  new  Plat  Act  gives  the  state 
"better  tools  to  control  Individual  discharges" 
since  a  plat  cannot  be  approved  unless  the 
health  department  Is  assured  the  soil  Is 
suitable  for  developing  Individual  wells  and 
using  septic  tanks  when  pubUc  water  and 
pubUc  sewers  will  not  be  provided. 

Amendments  to  the  laws  governing  water 
pollution  made  in  1965  are  plajing  a  key  role 
m  getting  the  Job  done.  Oemlng  said.  Before 
that  time,  a  complainant  had  to  prove  Injury 
to  get  any  action  against  someone  polluting 
the  water,  and  this  was  often  difficult.  Now 
all  that  must  be  proven  Is  the  existence  of 
the  pollution. 

FINANCES    NEEDED 

The  amendments  also  place  the  respon- 
slblUty  for  pollution  on  the  governmental 
unit  where  It  occurred.  While  originally  the 
action  was  against  the  person  or  firm  causing 
the  problem,  the  new  rules  made  each  gov- 
ernmental unit  responsible  for  the  acts  of 
Its  citizens. 

Vogt  said  financing  waste  treatment  facili- 
ties appears  to  be  the  biggest  problem  gov- 
ernments at  all  levels  have  to  face.  "Public 
and  prlv.ite  groups  agree — we  need  pure 
water.  But  when  they  are  asked  to  pass  bond 
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issues,   and   pay   out  money,   they  hedge  a 
Uttle  bit."  he  declared. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  great  majority  ol 
cities  called  before  the  Water  Resources  Com- 
mission for  pollution  law  violations  know 
they  have  a  problem  and  would  like  to  cor- 
rect it.  "But  they  tell  us  they  don't  have  the 
money."  he  observed.  ^_ 

Some  have  to  Usue  "court  order  bonds. 
Vogt  noted,  which  permit  the  community 
ordered  by  a  court  to  stop  pollution  to  sell 
general  obUgatlon  bonds  without  regard  to 
any  statutory  limitations  on  bond  Issuing. 
These  bonds,  he  said,  are  considered  an  "at- 
tractive Investment'"  on  the  market  since  If  a 
community  falls  to  pay  them  off  It  could  be 
In  contempt  of  court. 

Pesticides  Controversy  Continues  as 

RESEARCHERS  PRESS  S'nn)IE8 

Probably  no  aspect  of  the  controversy  over 
the  fouling  of  the  American  environment 
has  caused  greater  fear  and  arotised  more 
emotion  than  the  questions  regarding  the 
effects  of  pesticides  on  wildlife  and  human 
beings. 

It  began  with  the  worried  rumblings  of 
naturaUsU'  organizations,  swelled  to  a  cho- 
ros  of  protest  after  the  publication  of 
Rachel  Carson's  "Silent  Spring"  In  1962  and 
continues  today  as  science  seeks  better  an- 
swers about  the  overall  effects  of  these  wide- 
ly used  pest  and  weed  killers. 

A  marine  biologist.  Miss  Carson  argued 
that  man  was  poisoning  the  earth  and  him- 
self by  his  efforts  to  control  nature  with 
chemicals.  She  called  for  biological  con- 
trols on  Insects  and  unwanted  plants  rather 
than  massive  use  of  chemical  substances  and 
helped  Inspire  stronger  federal  laws  on  con- 
trol   of    pesticides. 

While  not  agreeing  on  the  seriousness  of 
the  problem,  scientists  are  near-unanimous 
In  their  call  for  more  research  on  the  subject. 
"We  are  not  completely  sure  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  pesticide  residues  found  In 
aquatic  life,  and  It  behooves  us  to  move 
with  caution  and  eliminate  them  as  far  as 
possible  from  any  future  use."  declares  Dr. 
Gordon  E.  Guyer.  chairman  of  Michigan 
State  University's  Entomology  Department 
and  a  nationally-recognized  authority  on 
pesticides. 

STRESSES  RESEARCH 

Dr.  Guyer  believes  the  answer  to  the  pesti- 
cide problem  lies  in  research  to  develop  suita- 
ble replacements  for  those  that  are  found 
to  be  dangerous.  He  noted  that  many  projects 
to  do  this  are  in  progress  at  MSU  and  else- 
where, and  that  effective  substitutes  are  be- 
ing discovered. 

He  gave  as  an  example,  a  recent  break- 
through in  the  war  on  Dutch  Elm  disease.  He 
said  in  the  past,  the  beetles  that  transmit  the 
disease  have  been  attacked  by  spraying  trees 
with  DDT  from  the  ground.  The  new  tech- 
nique Is  to  spray  from  the  air,  with  a  heU- 
copter.   using  a  substance  called  methoxy- 

.chlor.  ,      ,        .  ,      ..  ^ 

Since  the  beetles  tend  to  be  found  In  the 
crotches  of  trees  where  limbs  meet,  the  air- 
borne spray  Is  more  likely  to  reach  them.  In 
addition,  the  new  spray  is  ""much  less  toxic" 
than  DDT,  he  said. 

Dr.  Guyer  urged  quick  action  to  adopt  the 
new  method  of  elm  disease  control.  ""We 
should  move  Immediately  to  get  this  major 
use  of  DDT  out  of  the  way."" 

He  said  there  are  "all  kinds  of  possibilities 
for  changing  insect  control  techniques  and 
substituting  dangerous  pesticides  with  less 
toxic  substances.  Included  are  finding  natu- 
ral parasites  that  would  prey  on  the  de- 
structive insects  and  development  of  strains 
of  plan**  that  have  a  natural  resistance  to 
pests. 

HUMANS    PRO"ITCTXD 

Dr.  Guyer  said  he  feels  the  steps  being 
taken  to  protect  himian  beings  from  pesti- 
cides are  "quite  adequate."" 

Dr.  Guyer  pointed  out  that  only  in  re- 
cent years   have  techniques  been  available 
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to  accurately  measure  pesticide  buildup  In 
living  things,  even  though  many  of  the  sub- 
sUnces have  been  widely  used  since  the 
1940s  Since  the  early  1960s,  pesticides,  espe- 
cially DDT.  have  been  found  In  varying 
amounts  In  almost  all  types  of  aquatic  plant 
and  animal  life. 

He  noted  evidence  that  some  of  the  sub- 
stances have  been  harmful  to  wildlife,  espe- 
cially  the  long-lived  residual  hydrocarbons 

like  DDT.  ,  . 

Dr  Guyer  noted  that  a  situation  co\ild 
arise  where  failure  to  vise  pesticides  would 
be  more  harmful  than  using  them.  An  ex- 
ample was  the  recent  outbreak  of  encephalitis 
in  the  southwest.  In  a  case  like  this,  failure 
to  initiate  a  very  strong  mosquito  control 
program  could  have  caused  a  serious  disaster 
and  loss  of  human  life,  he  said. 

FARMERS  NEED  HELP 

Could  farmers  produce  enough  food  to  feed 
the  country  without  using  pesticides? 

"The  terribly  delicate  economic  balance 
which  exists  today  In  agriculture  makes  It 
impossible  for  the  farmer  to  compete  with- 
out the  use  of  pesticides.""  Dr.  Guyer  declared. 
The  farmer,  he  observed.  Is  forced  to  pro- 
duce crops  with  much  greater  efficiency  than 
in  the  past  to  show  a  profit,  and  without 
pesticides  this  would  not  be  possible, 

"It  Is  obvious  that  pesticides  are  Important 
to  both  the  agricultural  and  urban  commu- 
nities, and  the  solution  to  the  problem  can 
only  be  developed  through  close  cooperation 
by  all  of  the  agencies  Involved,'"  Dr.  Guyer 
concluded. 

Also  calling  for  more  research  on  pesticides 
was  Larry  F.  Oemlng.  executive  secretary  of 
the  state  Water  Resources  Commission. 

'"We  need  to  look  at  the  whole  spectrum 
of  use  of  these  substances,"  he  declared,  "I 
am  not  enthusiastic  about  'broadcasting' 
hlghly-toxlc  materials  all  over  the  country. 
We've  got  to  be  concerned  about  how  they 
are  handled,  and  make  sure  they  are  used 
with  extreme  care." 

NOT  ALARMED 

Oemlng  said  he  was  concerned  but  not 
alarmed  by  the  pesticide  problem  and  urged 
continued  research  on  the  long-term  effects 
of  these  substances  on  both  animals  and 
humans. 

Dr.  Nlles  R.  Kevern,  assistant  director  of 
Michigan  State  University's  Institute  for  Wa- 
ter Research  said  that  In  spite  of  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  research  being  done,  pes- 
ticides and  herbicides  are  substances  "we 
know  far  too  little  about." 

"It  Is  difficult  to  say  whether  we  are  In 
trouble  with  our  pesticides  or  not,"  he  said, 
adding  that  there  are  conflicting  views  on 
the  subject,  and  frequent  changes  In  opin- 
ion as  research  brings  to  light  new  facts. 

While  stressing  that  more  needs  to  be 
learned  about  the  long-term  effects  of  pes- 
ticides. Dr.  Kevern  said  he  does  not  feel  "any 
personal  alarm""  about  their  use. 

John  E.  Vogt.  chief  of  the  division  of 
engineering  of  the  Michigan  Health  Depart- 
ment also  said  he  is  not  alarmed  about  the 
pesticide  levels  in  Michigan  waters,  but  ac- 
knowledged the  need  for  more  research. 

•'Admittedly  there  are  some  unknowns, 
long-term  effects  which  we  currently  are  not 
aware  of.  But  the  health  and  agriculture 
people  are  doing  the  best  Job  they  can  to 
insure  there  Is  no  danger.  A  great  deal  of 
research  is  done  before  a  pesticide  product 
Is  put  on  the  market,  and  I  think  sufficient 
controls  are  being  exercised." 

CONSERVATIONIST  WORBBED 

Ralph  A.  MacMuUan.  director  of  the  Michi- 
gan Department  of  Conservation,  Is  obviously 
worried  about  the  pesticide  problem.  He  cites 
cases  where  species  of  wildlife  found  to  be 
declining  in  numbers,  were  determined  to 
have  large  build-ups  of  pesticides  In  their 
bodies. 

Even  the  famous  Coho  Salmon  may  be 
affected  by  the  pesticide  problem,  he  ob- 
served.  He   said    a   certain   level   of   DDT  is 
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found  in  the  Coho  eggs,  and  if  this  level  gets 
a  littie  higher.  It  could  Inhibit  the  repro- 
ductive capacity  of  the  fish. 

The  pesticide  problem  appears  to  be  par- 
ticularly acute  in  Lake  Michigan  which 
MacMullan  says  man  Is  "ruining  at  a  very 
fast  pace.'"  In  addition  to  Its  importance  as  a 
recreation  area,  the  Lake  Michigan  coast  is 
also  a  prime  fruit-growing  area  where  pesti- 
cides are  used  In  large  quantities. 

Thousands  of  tons  of  pesticides  eventually 
run  off  the  land  Into  the  lakes  and  rivers  he 
observed.  Making  the  problem  more  acute  Is 
the  fact  that  pesticides  can  persist  for  many 
years  before  they  decompose.  MacMullan 
noted,  for  example,  that  DDT  has  a  half-life 
of  about  15  years,  meaning  that  at  the  end  of 
this  time  period,  only  about  half  of  the  orig- 
inal volume  has  decomposed. 

"'What  we  need  is  a  pesticide  with  a  short 
half-life  that  will  decompose  quickly,  even 
though  this  would  mean  it  would  have  to  be 
applied  more  often  and  in  larger  quantities," 
he  observed. 


FARMERS    CONCERNED 

Farmers  appear  to  lake  the  pesticide  prob- 
serlously  but  also  emphasize  that  under 
current  regulations,  they  could  not  exist 
without  using  pesticides.  One  Traverse  City 
area  cherry  grower  noted:  ""If  the  agriculture 
department  found  one  maggot  In  my  cherries 
they  could  close  down  my  whole  orchard 
or  sections  of  It.'" 

He  praised  MSU's  efforts  to  get  the  neces- 
sary data  to  users  of  pesticides,  and  the 
close  checks  government  agencies  exercise  on 
their  use  The  MSU  data,  he  observed,  contain 
a  list  of  doctors  and  hospitals  in  various 
areas  that  are  especially  trained  to  treat  Ill- 
nesses resulting  from  Improper  use  of  pesti- 
cides. 

B  Dale  Ball,  director  of  the  Michigan  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  called  for  more  re- 
search to  pinpoint  Just  where  various 
amounts  of  water  pollution  are  coming  from. 

"A  lot  of  things  are  going  Into  our  streams, 
but  I  doubt  if  much  Is  coming  from  agri- 
cultural land.  Most  farmers  are  very  Judicious 
In  their  use  of  fertilizers  and  pesticides  be- 
cause thev  are  so  expensive."" 

He  also  pointed  out  that  farmers  have  made 
'"tremendous  strides"  in  soil  erosion  pre- 
vention In  the  last  30  years. 

DEFENDS  PESTICIDES 

Ball  rejects  the  idea  that  farmers  could 
produce  enough  to  meet  the  natlon"s  food 
needs  without  using  pesticides.  "If  we  are 
going  to  feed  people  we  will  have  to  control 
the  pests."'  he  declared.  While  acknowledg- 
ing that  more  research  needs  to  be  done,  he 
defended  the  past  uses  of  pesticides  for  both 
agricultural  and  health  problems. 

"DDT  probably  has  saved  more  human 
lives  than  any  other  single  material,"  he 
[iGcl&rGd . 

He  noted  that  the  department  Is  continu- 
ally testing  for  pesticide  residues  on  and  In 
food  products,  to  make  sure  they  are  within 
tolerances  set  by  law.  He  said  he  knows 
of  no  case  where  Michigan  fruits  and  vege- 
tables have  been  found  to  be  over  these  toler- 
ances. 

DEPENDS  ON  USAGE 

"We  would  like  to  have  more  precise  pesti- 
cides that  have  less  side  effects  on  non-target 
organisms.  However  I  question  whether  any- 
thing would  be  approved  for  use  today  If  It 
were  not  safe — If  It  Is  used  the  way  It  Is  ap- 
proved for  use."" 

He  noted  that  pesticides  can  be  purchased 
at  any  hardware  store  for  use  on  lawns  and 
m  home  gardens,  and  that  no  one  Is  around 
to  check  on  whether  they  are  applied  prop- 

erlv. 

Ralph  W.  Purdy,  chief  engineer  for  the 
Water  Resources  Commission,  urged  haste  in 
changing  over  to  pesticides  that  will  decay 
within  a  reasonable  length  of  time  and  not 
build  up  In  living  things. 

"•It  is  highly  desirable  that  we  move  into 
a  degradeable  type  of  pesticide  as  soon  as 
possible."  he  declared. 
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Regionwide  sewage.  Water  Systems  May 
Be  Necessary 
providing  sewers  and  waste  treatment  fa- 
cilities   for    developed    areas    where    there 
are   none   now   and   upgrading   the   level   of 
waste  water  treatment  at  existing  plants  win 
be    the    major    problems    the   Lansing    area 
must  face  If  It  hopes  to  halt  water  pollution. 
This   is   the   view   of   Maurice   Richmond, 
sanitarian  with  the  Michigan  Health  Depart- 
ment. ,  ^.  _ 
"There  probably  Isn't  a  plant  along  the 
Grand  River  that  Is  currently  providing  the 
degree  of  treatment  that  will  meet  the  qual- 
ity standards  sure  to  be  extabllshed  by  the 
Water    Resources    Commission    next    year, 
Richmond  declared.                                 ^  t  „«. 
Even  communities  like  Lansing.  East  Lans- 
ine  and  Delta  Township,  where  large  sums 
have  been  spent  recently  on  water  treatment 
facilities,  will  have  to  pay  more  to  improve 
the  quality  of  the  effluent  they  dump  back 
into  the  river. 

"^  REGIONAL    effort    NEEDED 

Richmond  strongly  endorsed  the  Idea  of 
a  region-wide  effort  to  solve  sewer  and  water 
problems,  noting  that  It  would  provide  bet- 
ter efficiency  and  economy,  as  well  as  pro- 
tection of  public  health." 

William  C.  Roman,  executive  director  of 
the  Trl-County  Regional  Planning  Commls- 

^"^^r^lutlon  to  local  water  and  sewer 

problems  is  going  to  have  to  be  Intergovern- 
mental  In  character.  Drawing  together  the 
^a^?ous  governments  will  be  difficult  but  the 
alternative  is  chaos  and  a  severe  dent  in  the 
economic  growth  of  the  area. 

Roman  based  his  call  for  an  intergovern- 
mental approach  to  sewer  and  water  needs  on 
??ie  regional  nature  of  water  resources.  All 
or  the  DoUtlcal  unite  along  the  Grand,  for 
example^  contribute  to  the  overall  quality  of 
the  river,  and.  drawing  down  the  ground  wa- 
ter table  in  one  township  or  city  can  affect 
the  flow  in  a  neighboring  water  system  _ 

Roman  says  a  region-wide  sewer  and  wa 
ter  svstem  could  take  many  forms,   an  au 
thorny   ^  informal  council  of  governments 
or  fn  kgency  like  the  Board  of  Water  and 
Llgh?thlt  could  contract  to  supply  the  needs 
of  an  entire  area. 

He  sees  It  initially  covering  Lansing.  East 

Lansing  and  the  nine  Y'''''''-'l\T'QSnl 
surrounding     them,     plus     perhaps     Grand 

Lcdsc 

"MOST  BACKWARD"'   AREA 

onp  State  health  official,  who  asked  that 
he  not  be  identified,  said  that  the  Greater 
Vlnslne  area  Is  the  most  backward  of  all  ma- 
^r  metropolian  areas  in  Michigan  in  terms 
if  intergovernmental  cooperation  to  solve 
sewer  and  water  problems.  He  said  it  is  the 
onTy  one  where  there  are  not  even  the  be- 
gmnmgs  of  a  region-Wide  sewer  and  water 

^*San  predicted  that  the  initial  costs  of 
oD^ating  a  water  and  sewer  authority  would 
be  htgherthan  what  the  public  Is  now  pay- 
fne  since  water  lines  and  sewers  would  have 
In  be  run  through  areas  not  currently  de- 
eloped  U  authority  would  receive  no  fi- 
nancial returns  from  these  areas  until  they 
were  urbanized,  he  noted. 

But  m  the  long  run.  the  services  would 
be  ""much  cheaper"  for  the  taxpayer,  he  ob- 

'^^man  cited  as  an  example  of  ,what  can 

clashes  of  a  few  years  ago.  The  fact  inav 
natural  drainage  in  some  places  caused  sew^ 
age  to  flow  across  county  lines  caused  much 
controversy  and  conflict,  he  recalled^ 

"An  atmosphere  where  there  is  much 
squabbnng.  finger  pointing  ^n«l  ^^"=^£1^^^^,^ 
,^U  discourage  new  '"dustry  and  commercla^ 
growth  in  an  area."  he  declared.  Industry 
foeln't  mind  paying  taxes,  but  It  wants  to 
be  sure  it  will  receive  the  necessary  services. 
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Richmond  also  cited  regional  systems  al- 
ready operating  successfuly  in  many  parts 
of  the  state.  For  example,  in  the  Detroit  area, 
sewerllnes  more  than  35  miles  long  are  Unk- 
ing systems  In  southern  Oakland  County 
with  thoee  In  Wayne  County  and  the  City 
of  Detroit  and  earthing  wastes  to  two  cen- 
tral treatment  facilities  on  the  Detroit  River. 

Pointing  to  the  Southeastern  Michigan 
systems.  Richmond  noted  that  In  spite  of 
opposition  by  local-level  "empire  builders." 
the  regional  approach  Is  still  the  best  In 
terms  of  both  cost  and  service. 

Roman  noted  that  the  federal  government 
Is  pressing  for  regional  systems,  using  fed- 
eral grants  as  means  of  persuasion.  Trl- 
County  planners  will  have  to  prepare  a  re- 
gional sewer  plan  for  the  Lansing  Metro- 
politan core  before  July  1.  1968  or  the  US. 
win  "shut  off  all  local  sewer  granta."  he  said. 

Larry  P.  Oemlng.  executive  secretary  of 
the  Water  Resources  Commission,  noted  that 
the  high  costs  of  the  anti-water  pollution 
gear  that  will  be  needed  In  the  future  will 
mean  more  and  more  local  governments  will 
have  to  unite  and  pool  their  resources 

Conservation  Department  Director  Ralph 
A.  MacMuUan  also  urged  more  governmen- 
tal cooperation.  "You  can't  remain  Isolated 
In  ladlvldual  communities.  The  total  area 
Is  Involved 4n  natural  resource  management. 
How  much  better  off  we'd  be  If  we'd  pool 
our  resources!" 

John  E.  Vogt.  chief  of  the  Michigan  Health 
Department's  engineering  division  also 
backed  Intergovernmental  approaches  to 
sewer  and  water  problems. 

Regarding  future  needs  In  the  Lansing 
area.  Richmond  said  there  are  many  sections 
here  currently  not  served  by  sewers.  The 
on-site  disposal  facilities  In  use  (largely 
septic  tanks),  due  In  part  to  soil  type,  have 
not  been  successful."  he  declared.  Their  pol- 
luted end  product,  he  noted,  can  get  Into 
drains  and  then  to  streams  and  rivers. 

CAN    SAVE    LTPMI    GRAND 

Richmond  believes  that  If  proper  steps 
are  taken,  the  Grand  River  above  Lansing 
"can  be  reserved  tor  recreation  use."  But  he 
added  that  the  river,  as  it  runs  through 
Lansing,  has  already  been  "written  off'"  for 
recreation  purposes,  largely  due  to  the  loca- 
tion of  existing  treatment  facilities. 

One  way  the  upper  Grand  can  be  protected, 
he  said,  is  for  Delhi  and  Windsor  Townships. 
Dlmondale  and  the  State  Secondary  Complex 
to  tie  Into  the  Delta  Township  system  rather 
than  each  dumping  its  eflJuent  Into  the  river. 
"This  Is  a  natural  combination  from  the 
physical,  financial  and  engineering  stand- 
point." he  declared. 

Another  water  pollution  problem  that  must 
be  faced  here  Is  the  need  for  tougher  rules 
regarding  land  development,  both  by  public 
agencies  and  private  companies.  Richmond 
said. 

EROSION    PROBLEM 

"There  has  to  be  more  realistic  planning 
of  land  development  to  prevent  erosion."  he 
declared.  He  cited  as  an  example,  work  on  the 
I-t96  and  U.S.  127  freeways  south  of  the 
city  which  caused  serious  damage  to  Syca- 
more Creek.  Erosion  here,  he  said,  caused  a 
slit  and  sand  buildup  In  the  creek  which  dur- 
ing some  times  of  the  year  actually  extends 
above  the  surface. 

John  Kennaugh.  executive  secretary,  re- 
ports several  "terrible  situations  existing 
today  in  the  Grand  River  watershed,  includ- 
ing some  In  Lansing,  where  developers  have 
stripped  the  topsoU  off  the  land  In  prepara- 
tion for  building  Left  to  the  mercy  of  the 
elements.  Uirge  quantities  have  eroded  off. 
carrying  soli  into  the  river  to  such  a  high 
degree  in  some  areas  that  sand  bari  were 
formed. 

Dr.  Nlles  R.  Kevern.  assistant  director  of 
Michigan  State  University's  Institute  for  Wa- 
ter Research,  has  done  research  on  the  Red 
Cedar   River   and   says   there    are   still   areas 
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of  this  stream  where  there  is  a  good  natural 
balance  of  plants  and  animals. 

"With  a  few  improvements  In  treatment 
of  wa«te  materials  there  Is  no  reason  why 
that  nver  couldn't  come  back."  he  declared. 

Roman  reports  that  a  shortage  of  federal 
funds  for  sewer  and  water  grants  Is  likely  to 
cause  local  problems. 

STANDARDS'    COSTS    RISING 

"The  smaller  communities  in  the  Trl- 
Oounty  area  face  serious  problem*  In  the  near 
future  In  regard  to  water  pollution."  he  ob- 
served. "State  and  federal  standards  are 
constantly  being  raUed.  The  resultant  effect 
on  the  small  communities  Is  that  they  will 
need  effective  sewage  treatment  systenw." 

"The  coats  for  these  system*  are  very  high." 
he  continued,  "and  usually,  represent  the 
largest  single  caplUl  Investment  made  by 
the  community.  It  is  almost  Impossible  to 
build  any  system  today  for  leu  than  $300,000. 
Spreading  thU  coet  over  a  tax  roll  having 
only  400  to  700  families  resulU  In  extremely 
high  costs  per  dwelling  unit."  Roman  pointed 
out. 

"As  both  state  and  federal  governments 
are  setting  the  standards  which  most  Ameri- 
cans agree  to  be  a  reasonable  conservation 
measure.  It  becomes  necessary  to  ask  the 
state  and  federal  governmenu  for  grants-in- 
aid  to  help  meet  the  high  cosu  of  sewage  dis- 
posal. There  are  now  ?ome  11  applicants  for 
federal  granta  and /or  loans  In  these  three 
counties  Funds  are  In  short  supply — In  fact 
It  appears  that  there  will  be  no  funds  avail- 
able— not  even  federal  loans  in  the  foresee- 
able future.  Thus,  the  problems  of  finance  in 
order  to  meet  water  quality  standards  may  be 
insoluble  for  some  of  our  small  villages  and 
cities."  Roman  concluded. 

State's  Wathi  Resotticis  in  Grave  Dangxx 

The  laws  are  on  the  books.  The  technology 
needed  to  do  the  Job  Is  available.  The  prob- 
lems are  clearly  defined  In  all  but  a  few 
areas. 

But  the  big  question  remains:  Will  Mich- 
igan resldenu  be  willing  to  pay  the  price 
to  insure  clean  water  for  this  and  future 
generations? 

According  to  the  experts  in  the  field,  the 
answer  can  only  be  "Yes."  since  the  alterna- 
tive Is  disaster  In  the  form  of  "dead"  lakes 
and  rivers,  the  end  of  water-oriented  rec- 
reation, and  the  gradual  creation  of  an  al- 
most totally  synthetic  environment  some- 
thing like  astronauts  live  In  when  they  ven- 
ture Into  the  void  of  outer  space. 

Unfortunately,  at  a  time  when  the  great- 
est public  support  Is  needed  for  pollution 
control  programs,  there  is  little  drama  to 
draw  citizen  attention  to  the  problem. 

Except  for  an  occasional  accident  that  re- 
sulU In  a  fish  or  wildlife  kill,  there  are  few 
Instances  of  wholesale  pollution  In  the  state. 
Once  In  a  while,  a  small  epidemic  Is  reported 
In  an  area  not  served  by  public  sewer  and 
water  sjrstems. 

The  headline-making  Incidents  are  few, 
but  gradual  and  serious  pollution  continues, 
quietly  and  almost  unnoticed:  the  rainstorm 
washing  away  lawn  fertilizers,  wind  blowing 
mosquito  spray  Into  a  lake,  raw  sewage  by- 
passing treatment  when  a  cloudburst  pushes 
the  plant  beyond  Its  capacity,  nutrtent-rlch 
soil  washed  Into  a  drainage  ditch  from  a 
construction  site,  the  gardener  who  falls  to 
read  the  directions  and  Improperly  applies 
a  pesticide. 

Ralph  A.  McMullen.  director  of  the  Mich- 
igan Department  of  Conservation,  mirrored 
the  view  of  many  state  and  local  officials 
when  he  stated  that  the  public  will  have  to 
pay  more,  and  accept  tighter  regulation  If 
water  resources  are  to  be  properly  preserved 
and  managed. 

"I'm  afraid  people  tend  to  be  a  little  le- 
thargic and  selfish  about  the  natural  re- 
sources in  the  state.  We  have  to  be  firm 
and  push  all  the  time.  But  we're  not  going 
to  stop  the  pollution  without  pushing — In 
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fact  we  will  have  to  push  just  a  little  harder 
than  the  public  will  allow.  We  are  fouling 
our  own  environment.  This  is  no  time  to  be 
penny-wise  and  pound  foolish  with  our  nat- 
tiral  resource  management  programs." 

A  major  "push"  will  come  in  the  very  near 
future,  when  standards  for  Michigan's  Inter- 
state waters  become  effective.  Next  year,  in- 
trastate waterway  standards  will  be  set  by 
the  Water  Resources  Commission.  Both,  the 
authorities  say.  will  mean  significant  in- 
creases in  the  amount  of  money  government 
will  have  to  spend  on  pwllutlon  control. 

There  Is  also  reason  to  believe  the  federal 
government  will  continue  its  call  for  regional 
solutions  to  regional  sewer  and  water  prob- 
lems, even  when  this  means  uniting  the  ef- 
forts of  several  separate  political  Jurisdic- 
tions. As  m  the  past,  the  "encouragement"' 
win  be  in  the  form  of  federal  grants.  Already 
underway  here  Is  preparation  of  a  regional 
sewer  plan  (or  the  Lansing  Metropolitan 
complex. 

Another  "push""  will  likely  come  In  the  area 
of  land  development  rules  and  building  codes. 
Contractors  can  expect  to  have  to  operate 
under  new  regulations  aimed  at  preventing 
land  wash  while  construction  projects  are 
being  carried  out.  The  new  Plat  Act.  already 
in  force,  has  provisions  to  prevent  develop- 
ment of  an  area  without  sound  plans  for 
sewer  and  water  services. 

Funds  will  also  be  needed  to  continue  re- 
search on  pesticides,  so  that  their  long-term 
effects  on  wildlife  and  humans  can  be  accu- 
rately assessed.  Better — and  safer — methods 
of  pest  control  will  have  to  be  developed. 

Since  almost  all  aspects  of  the  "war  on  pol- 
lution"" will  require  more  money,  officials  say 
there  will  have  to  be  a  stronger  program  to 
obtain  citizen  support  for  these  expenditures. 

"We  won't  get  the  public  to  pay  taxes  for 
this  until  they  understand  the  problem  and 
the  fact  that  they  cannot  afford  to  let  the 
pollution  continue."  declared  August  "Gus" 
Scholle,  a  state  conservation  commission 
member  and  president  of  the  Mlchlgan-AFL- 
CIO  Council.  "We  will  have  to  appeal  to  peo- 
ple's emotions.  If  they  think  anything  of  their 
children  and  grandchildren  they  wUl  want 
to  protect  their  lung  structure  and  their  gen- 
eral physical  well-being." 

To  help  raise  money  to  solve  pollution 
problems,  Scholle  also  called  for  federal 
action  to  plug  tax  loopholes.  He  also  said 
corporations  should  pay  for  the  damage 
their  operations  have  done  to  natural  re- 
sources In  the  past. 

While  officials  strongly  stressed  the  need 
for  a  massive  attack  on  water  pollution  prob- 
lems, they  were  optimistic  about  prospects 
for  the  future.  There  was  a  general  feeling 
that  even  areas  where  the  pollution  problem 
Is  acute  today  can  be  reclaimed. 

Larry  P.  Oemlng.  executive  secretary  of  the 
Water  Resources  Commission,  said  that  in 
spite  of  the  ""depreciated  condition""  of  Lake 
Michigan  in  the  Chicago  area  and  around 
Green  Bay,  ""the  lake  as  a  whole  is  In  good 
'  condition  .  .  .  and  we"ve  got  to  keep  it  that 
way." 

He  said  the  new  state  standards,  which 
will  become  effective  soon,  should  help  great- 
ly. ""They  hold  the  promise  that  the  Great 
Lakes  will  be  preserved.  We  have  every  rea- 
son to  be  optimistic  about  Lake  Michigan 
and  Lake  Huron."' 

He  was  also  optimistic  about  some  of  the 
state's  famous  recreation  streams.  Asked 
about  predictions  that  the  AuSable  will  some 
day  be  In  the  same  shape  as  the  Red  Cedar 
and  no  longer  the  popular  trout  stream  It  is. 
Oemlng  said:  "I  doubt  that  this  will  happen. 
There  Is  too  much  activity  underway  to  keep 
the  situation  under  control." 

John  E.  Vogt.  chief  of  the  division  of  en- 
gineering of  the  Michigan  Health  Depart- 
ment, had  a  similar  view.  He  said  he  does 
not  agree  with  the  people  who  say  Lakes 
Michigan  and  Huron  are  already  severely 
damaged  by  pollution. 

Locally,  almost  all  existing  water  treat- 
ment plants  will  have  to  upgrade  the  quality 
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of  their  treatment  when  state  waterway 
standards  are  announced  next  year.  Lansing, 
Vogt  noted.  Is  already  on  a  program  to  Inter- 
cept more  waste  water  during  high  flow 
periods  so  that  not  so  large  a  quantity  gets 
Into  the  Grand  River  without  treatment. 

While  the  development  of  a  regional  ap- 
proach to  sewer  and  water  problems  Is  not 
as  advanced  here  as  It  Is  In  other  areas  of  the 
state,  there  are  some  encouraging  signs. 

The  Grand  River  Watershed  Council, 
formed  In  1966.  currently  represents  48  gov- 
ernmental units  along  the  Grand,  and  Is 
carrying  out  a  variety  of  projects.  Heading 
the  list  is  preparation  of  a  master  plan  for 
the  future  use  of  the  river,  which  is  being 
done  in  cooperation  with  several  state  and 
federal  agencies  and  slated  for  completion 
in  1069. 

The  council  is  currently  seeking  to  set  up 
a  monitoring  system  to  provide  week  by 
week  data  on  the  pollution  situation  In  the 
Grand  and  Its  tributaries.  Another  commit- 
tee is  directing  a  study  to  determine  the 
feasibility  of  a  pipeline  system  to  provide 
Lake  Michigan  water  to  several  west-central 
communities  in  a  12  county  area,  including 
Lansing  and  East  Lansing. 

Still  unanswered  is  the  question  of  Just 
how  far  local  governments  will  be  willing  to 
go  in  setting  up  a  region-wide  sewer  and 
water  system. 


Antipollution  Pact  Has  Big  Potential 

It  Is  obvious  that  individuals  with  com- 
mon goals  can  accomplish  more  by  working 
together  than  by  going  their  separate  and 
possibly  confiictlng  ways. 

This  is  also  true,  of  course,  of  units  of 
government  at  various  levels  which  have 
mutual  problems  that  can  be  solved  most 
effectively — and  economically — by  consulta- 
tion and  cooperation. 

For  these  reasons,  we  take  satisfaction  in 
the  agreement  of  the  attorneys  general  of 
Michigan  and  three  other  states  to  work 
together  to  curb  p>ollutlon  of  Lake  Michigan. 

The  chief  legal  officers  of  Michigan,  Illi- 
nois. Indiana  and  Wisconsin,  which  border 
on  Lake  Michigan,  decided  to  follow  this 
sound  course  when  they  met  in  Chicago  last 
week  to  exchange  information  In  their  com- 
mon attack  on  lake  pollution. 

The  conferees,  including  Michigan  Atty. 
Gen.  Prank  J.  Kelley,  ruled  out  state  vs. 
state  lawsuits  in  the  belief  they  could  save 
considerable  time  by  acting  directly  against 
sources  of  pollution.  Kelley  said  state  vs. 
state  suits  average  about  six  years  In  the 
courts. 

"We  will  work  together  as  a  unit  and  do 
what  we  can  to  bring  It  (pollution)  to  a 
halt."  said  lUinola  Atty.  Gen.  WUUam  G. 
Clark. 

Each  attorney  general.  Clark  added,  will 
compile  a  list  of  polluters  in  his  state  and 
send  copies  to  the  chief  legal  officers  of  the 
other  states. 

Then.  Clark  said,  each  attorney  general 
will  proceed  against  the  polluters  in  his  state 
with  the  officials  of  the  other  states  studying 
.feasibility  of  joining  as  plaintiffs. 

Clark  expressed  belief  that  the  combined 
weight  of  Wisconsin,  Indiana,  Michigan  and 
Illinois  would  have  great  significance  before 
the  courts  in  which  anti-pollution  litigation 
is  filed. 

Kelley  called  attention  to  another  Impor- 
tant benefit  of  the  cooperation  when  he  said 
the  four  states  will  compile  data  on  basic 
research  on  pollution  under  way  in  universi- 
ties so  it  can  be  used  in  a  joint  campaign  to 
clean  up  Lake  Michigan. 

Atty.  Gen.  John  J.  Dillon  of  Indiana  said: 
"We  will  be  acting  in  concert  against  those 
who  refuse  to  stop  polluting  and  each  state 
will  act  as  a  check  upon  the  others." 

Michigan,  along  with  the  other  three 
states,  has  a  vital  interest  in  a  successful 
war  against  continued  pollution  of  Lake 
Michigan.  While  it  is  possible  that  disagree- 
ments among  the  states  will  arise  from  time 
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to  time  that  will  have  to  be  resolved,  the 
chances  for  success  will  be  greatly  enhanced 
by  avoiding  unnecessary  and  time-consum- 
ing bickering  and  by  cooperating  as  fully 
as  possible. 

The  Moon  Can  Wait;  Pollution  Won"t 

The  more  attention  to  the  problem  of 
water  pollution  receives  the  better  the  pros- 
pects will  be  for  the  corrective  and  preven- 
tive action  that  will  be  essential  to  preser- 
vation of  America"s  supplies  of  pure  water. 

For  this  reason,  the  public  has  good  cause 
to  welcome  Dr.  Harlan  Hatcher"s  announce- 
ment that  he  plans  to  devote  his  retirement 
years  to  dramatizing  how  the  Great  Lakes 
area  has  deteriorated  because  of  water  con- 
tamination and  other  factors  and  to  finding 
ways  to  halt  the  trend. 

Hatcher,  who,  at  69,  steps  down  at  the  end 
of  the  year  as  president  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  after  16  years  In  that  p>ost.  summed 
up  the  problem  when  he  said  in  a  recent  in- 
terview: 

"The  tremendous  growth  of  population, 
the  deterioration  of  cities  around  the  lakes, 
and  the  pollution  of  our  water  supply  have 
created  a  crisis  in  what  was  only  a  few  years 
ago  the  great  heartland  of  America."' 

Declaring  that  the  inner  cities  have  had 
great  decay.  Hatcher  said  that  cities,  spread- 
ing without  planning,  have  been  ruining  the 
countryside  and  that  farther  out  there  have 
been  almost  predatory  attacks  on  rivers,  lakes, 
streams,  meadows  and  forests. 

"Lake  Erie  is  dead.  Lake  Michigan  Is  dying," 
he  added. 

After  stressing  the  gravity  of  the  situation, 
the  retiring  U-M  president  noted  prospects 
for  Its  Improvement. 

"We  still  have  open  spaces  and  opportuni- 
ties for  new  directions  for  our  cities,  trans- 
portation systems  and  for  preserving  our  wa- 
ter supply."  he  declared. 

"If  we  are  intelligent,  we  can  save  the 
areas.  Otherwise  the  decline  will  get  out  of 
control."" 

Hatcher,  a  historian  and  writer.  Intends 
to  update  a  widely  acclaimed  book  he  wrote 
in  1944  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

He  said  he  has  a  five-year  work  program  in 
which  he  plans  to  tell  "the  story  of  what 
has  happened  In  the  last  20  to  25  years  at  the 
Great  Lakes.  There  also  will  be  an  effort  to 
find  ways  of  halting  the  adverse  currents  and 
see  if  we  can  rescue  some  of  our  precious 
heritage."' 

The  solution  of  the  problems  which 
Hatcher  plans  to  dramatize  will,  of  course, 
require  more  than  dramatization.  Also  nec- 
essary will  be  determination  to  take  effec- 
tively coordinated  action,  which,  however, 
costly  it  may  be,  will  be  a  sound  and  neces- 
sary Investment  in  the  future  of  Michigan, 
the  other  Great  Lake  states  and  America  as 
a  whole. 

Encouragement  Is  to  be  found  in  increasing 
awareness  of  the  need  for  prompt  measures 
to  reverse  the  adverse  trend  of  the  past  25 
years. 

Dr.  Jerome  E.  Stein,  director  of  research 
and  development  for  the  Chicago  sanitary 
district,  said  recently  that  water  pollution 
control  is  as  Important  as  curing  cancer  or 
sending  a  man  to  the  moon. 

If  It  were  necessary  to  make  a  choice  be- 
tween these  objectives,  we  are  sure  most 
Americans  would  put  steps  to  combat  water 
pollution  ahead  of  landing  a  man  on  the 
moon. 

The  task  Immediately  at  hand  is  to  im- 
prove and  protect  man's  earthly  environ- 
ment. All  measures  necessary  to  achievement 
of  this  vital  objective  should  have  the  sup- 
port and  cooperation  of  government  at  all 
levels  and  of  every  individual. 
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The  Inland  seas  are  among  the  most 
precious  assets  of  not  only  the  states  which 
form  their  shorelines  but  also  of  the  nation 
as  a  whole. 

The  Importance  of  preserving  the  purity 
that  now  remains  In  the  Great  Lakes  and 
protecting  them  against  continued  serious 
pollution  in  the  future  is  widely  recognized. 

Among  those  who  appear  to  ree  the  gravity 
of  the  situation  clearly  is  U.S.  Rep.  Guy 
Vander  Jagt.  R-Cadillac. 

He  evidenced  his  concern  last  week  by 
introducing  legislation  designed  to  protect 
all  of  this  country's  lakes  and  particularly  to 
prevent  Lake  Michigan  from  suffering  the 
fate  of  Lake  Erie  and  becoming  a  "dead  lake" 
by  1982. 

Vander  Jagt's  bill,  an  amendment  to  the 
existing  federal  water  pollution  control  act, 
calls  for  an  appropriation  of  $5  mUllon  for 
fiscal  1969  to  finance  demonstration  and  re- 
search programs  for  coping  ■wltii  the  mount- 
ing pollution  problem. 

The  measure  would  authorize  the  U.S. 
Interior  Department  to  enter  into  contracts 
with,  or  make  grants  to  public  or  private 
agencies,  organizations  or  individuals  to 
carry  out  the  programs. 

Vander  Jagt  cited  testimony  before  a 
House  government  operations  subcommittee 
of  which  he  Is  a  member  that  at  the  present 
rate  of  pollution  Lake  Michigan  ages  300 
years  with  every  passing  year.  This  means, 
he  said,  that  "in  15  years,  or  by  1982,  Lake 
Michigan  will  have  aged  4,500  years  and  will 
be  a  'dead  lake."  " 

Once  a  lake  has  died,  or  has  become.  In 
fact,  a  giant  sewer,  it  becomes  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  restore  its  normal  plant  and  fish 
life. 

Preserving  the  nation's  water  supplies  Is  of 
Incalculable  Importance  to  America. 

It  will  take  Intense  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  federal  government  and  the  states  and  a 
large  amount  of  money. 

Many  demands  for  the  elimination  of  non- 
essential spending  are  being  heard  these 
days,  and  properly  so. 

But  no  spending  Is  more  essential  than 
that  needed  to  wage  an  effective  war  against 
pollution.  Scrimping  on  the  money  necessary 
for  this  purpose  would  be  dangerously  false 
economy. 

Letter  From  an  American  Bluecoat 


War  on  Pollution  Must  Be  Stepped  Up 
Almost    completely     surrounded     by    the 
Great  Lakes.  Michigan  obviously  has  a  vital 
Interest  in  measures  aimed  at  stepping  up 
the  war  against  water  pollution. 


HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  26,  1968 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  unfortu- 
nate that  somehow  only  acts  of  dis- 
loyalty to  our  Nation  by  a  few  service- 
men, and  all  too  many  civilians  at  home, 
receive  nationwide  publicity.  Too  little 
is  said  about  the  patriotic  spirit  of  the 
thousands  of  our  gallant  men  in  uniform 
who  decry  the  despicable  demonstrations 
at  home  which  only  give  comfort  to  our 
enemies. 

The  following  open  letter  by  a  U.S. 
sailor  serving  aboard  the  U.S.S.  Kitty 
Hawk  is  a  clear  indication  that  our  serv- 
icemen are  wondering  if  we.  on  the  home 
front  are  doing  all  we  should  in  their 
support. 

I  include  the  letter  which  appeared  in 
the  Meade,  Kans.,  Globe-Press  on  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1968,  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

Open  Letter  to  thf  Public 

I'm  in  the  Navy,  along  with  a  lot  of  other 
young  men.  and  I'm  sure  most  of  them  feel 
the  same  as  I  do  about  this  Small  North 
Korean  country  capturing  one  of  our  ships. 
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while  our  government  ilta  back  and   talks 
diplomatic  channels  of  Its  return. 

It  used  to  be  said  that  all  these  kids  that 
have  been  demonstrating  and  burning  their 
draft  cards,  didn't  have  a  reason.  I  still  don't 
go  along  with  burning  Draft  Cards,  but  a  lot 
of  demonstrations  from  now  on  will  have 
plenty  of  reasons  Some  may  not  be  too  good: 
after  the  way  the  Government  lets  this  small 
Korean  country  get  away  with  what  they 
have  done,  and  still  sits  back  begging  the 
Commies  to  please  give  our  ship  back;  han- 
dling everything  with  kid  gloves.  I  can't 
blame  the  kids  back  home  for  demonstrating. 

How  does  the  Government  think  these  kids 
and  men  (83  of  them)  feel  as  their  govern- 
ment doesn't  seem  to  be  doing  much  more 
than  "Ulking  a  good  fight",  while  they  are 
going  through  living  hell  and  even  dying 
for  a  Nation  that  curls  lU  tall  between  Its 
legs,  backs  off  and  says,  "Let's  discuss  this 
little  Incident  peacefully". 

I  don't  think  our  government  In  the  past 
was  written  by  and  brought  about  by  people 
with  a  yellow  streak  down  their  backs.  I  also 
realize  the  situation  today  Is  quite  different 
from  what  It  was  back  then,  but  If  we  let 
one  small  nation  do  this  to  us  what  kind  of 
Ideas  are  the  most  powerful  nations  going 
to  get.  about  a  government  that  doesn't 
have  the  guts  to  back  up  their  demands  with 
a  little  actldn? 

There  ar*  "Ihree  "Wars"  going  on  over  the 
world  today.  If  anybody  saved  the  old 
"Wooden  Nlckles"  guess  they  better  hang 
onto  them.  The  South  hasn't  lost  yet  (North 
vs  South).  Vietnam.  Korea:  and  our  own 
North  and  South  In  the  States.  Makes  a  guy 
stop  and  wonder  Just  what  kind  of  nation 
he  was  born  Into 

P02c.  Alvin  W  Dobbs. 

US  S.  Kitty  Hawk. 
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which  A.  &  M.  Bclentlata  recently  recorded 
m  the  Oulf  of  Mexico. 


Mobil  Oil  Corp.  Presents  Data  Processiac 
Systen  to  Texas  A.  &  M.  University 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  26.  1968 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Texas  A.  b  M.  University  has  made  great 
strides  during  the  past  decade  in  their 
academic  program  and  contribution  to 
the  educational  community  of  the  South- 
west. Much  has  been  attributable  to  priv- 
ate Industry.  Recently,  however,  one  of 
the  most  valuable  contributions  from 
private  industry  has  been  a  data  proc- 
essing system  valued  at  $100,000  received 
from  the  Mobil  Oil  Corp..  and  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  include  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Oil  Daily  for  Febru- 
ary 20, 1968.  relating  to  the  gift: 
MoBn.  Gives  Seismic  Ststem  to  Texas  A.  &  M. 

Houston —Texas  A  ic  M.  tJnlverslty  at 
weekend  said  Mobil  Oil  Corp.  has  given  It  a 
data  processing  system  originally  valued  at 
8100.000  and  called  this  one  of  the  most 
valuable  contributions  It  has  received  from 
private  business. 

J.  A.  Lester,  general  manager  of  Mobil's 
geophysical  services  center  at  Dallas,  headed 
a  Mobil  delegation  which  presented  the 
equipment,  designed  for  seismic  analog  re- 
cording. 

Terry  W  Spencer,  head  of  A.  &  M.'s  geo- 
physics department,  said  the  system  will  be 
the  only  one  of  its  kind  on  any  American 
campus.  It  will  be  made  available  for  stu- 
dent course  work  and  for  graduate  and  fac- 
ulty research. 

One  of  the  system's  first  Jobs  will  be  proc- 
essing a  large  'volume  of  marine  seismic  data 


The  Electronic  Snrreillaace  Control  Act: 
The  Necessary  Tool  Against  Organized 
Crime  in  America 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  26.  1968 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  affirma- 
tive legislative  Judgment  is  called  for  to 
develop  guidelines  and  procedures  gov- 
erning the  use  of  electronic  surveillance 
devices  to  Improve  the  effectiveness  of 
law  enforcement  against  organized 
crime,  while  at  the  same  time  insuring 
the  sanctity  of  the  individual  citizen's 
right  to  privacy.  This  Judgment  requires 
a  delicate  balancing  of  governmental 
powers  and  individual  rights  and  ought 
to  only  be  undertaken  in  the  open  public 
forum  of  the  Congress  and  its  commit- 
tees. 

The  Electronic  Surveillance  Control 
Act.  in  my  judgment,  is  an  effective  pro- 
posal for  allowing  our  law-enforcement 
officers  the  benefits  of  scientific  progress 
In  the  fight  against  organized  crime,  yet 
limiting  its  application  in  the  Interests  of 
individual  citizens.  I  am  introducing  the 
Electronics  Surveillance  Control  Act  to- 
day. In  so  doing.  I  also  wish  to  compli- 
ment the  original  sponsors  for  their  ini- 
tiative in  this  most  important  area — S. 
2050.  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Sena- 
tor Roman  Hruska.  and  joined  by  Sena- 
tors DiRKSEN.  Ervin.  Hansen.  Scott.  Cur- 
tis. KucHEL.  and  Percy:  and  H.R.  13275 
introduced  in  the  House  by  Minority 
Leader  Gerald  R.  Ford  and  the  ranking 
Republican  on  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, Bill  McCulloch,  and  cospon- 
sored  by  the  entire  membership  of  the 
House  Republican  task  force  on  crime 
under  the  leadership  of  Representative 
Richard  Poff. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  an  enormous  need 
for  bringing  law-enforcement  tools  up  to 
date  to  be  able  to  obtain  the  evidence 
necessary  to  sustain  charges  against  the 
leaders  of  organized  crime.  This  need  was 
popularly  underscored  recently  in  two 
very  sobering  articles  in  Life  magazine. 
September  1  and  8.  1967.  on  "The  Mob" 
which  described  in  terrifying  detail  the 
extent  and  nature  of  organized  crime  In 
our  society.  Life  states: 

The  scale  and  sc^hlstlcatlon  of  its  (the 
Mob's)  operations  challenge  the  Imagination: 
the  President's  Crime  Commission  estimates 
the  Mob's  annual  profit  from  illegal  gambling 
alone  at  $6  to  $7  billion.  "Loan  Sharking," 
narcotics,  labor  racketeering.  ".«kimming" 
and  all  the  varieties  of  extortion  In  which  It 
deals  bring  in  enormous  additional  sums 
wrenched  out  of  the  poor  and  these  least  able 
to  resist  the  exploiters.  Through  the  mech- 
anism of  "the  Plx,"  It  can,  and  too  often 
does,  control  congressmen,  state  ofBclals,  and 
law  enforcement  men. 

In  describing  the  extent  to  which  the 
activities  of  the  mob  permeate  the  lives 
of  most  average  Americans  Life  recounts: 

We  help  It  (the  Mob)  grow  fat  with  our 
money— whenever  we  deal  with  the  Mob's 
businesses,  its  agents  or  those  beholden  to  It: 
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when  a  housewife  buys  the  product  of  a  Mob 
controlled  company;  when  a  teenager  feeds  a 
syndicate  owned  Juke  box;  when  a  business- 
man negotiates  a  quick  loan  with  a  Mob 
usurer:  when  a  slum  dweller  plunks  down  60 
cents  and  hopes  bis  luck  number  will  come 
up. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  extent  of  these  activ- 
ities into  the  heart  of  our  society  has 
been  well  known  by  our  law-enforcement 
men  on  the  frontllnes,  yet  they  have  been 
unable  to  control  its  growth  much  less 
clean  it  out.  Life  concludes: 

Existing  legal  machinery  Is  simply  unable 
to  cope  with  It.  .  .  Criminal  law  deals  with 
individual  crimes,  not  an  international 
association. 

The  President's  Crime  Commission  on 
Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of 
Justice  analyzes  the  inability  In  this  way : 

The  organizational  structure  and  opera- 
tional methods  employed  by  organized  crime 
have  created  unique  problems  for  law  en- 
forcement. High  ranking  organized  crime 
figures  are  protected  by  layers  of  Insulation 
from  direct  participation  In  criminal  acts, 
and  a  rigid  code  of  discipline  Inhibits  the 
development  of  informers  against  them.  A 
soldier  (Individual  member)  In  a  family 
(regional  group)  can  complete  his  entire 
crime  career  without  ever  associating  directly 
with  his  boss.  Thus,  he  Is  unable,  even  If 
willing,  to  link  the  boss  directly  to  any 
criminal  activity  in  which  he  may  have  en- 
gaged for  their  mutual  benefit.  Agents  and 
employees  of  an  organized  crime  family,  even 
when  granted  Immunity  from  prosecution, 
cannot  Implicate  the  highest  level  figures, 
since  frequently  they  have  never  spoken  to. 
nor  even  seen  them. 

In  arguing  for  the  limited  use  of  elec- 
tronic surveillance  devices  against  orga- 
nized crime.  Prof.  G.  Robert  Blakey.  pro- 
fessor of  law  at  Notre  Dame  University 
and  former  prosecutor  for  the  Organized 
Crime  and  Racketeering  Section  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  outlined  the  rec- 
ord of  the  Department  of  Justice  during 
his  tenure  for  the  Subcommittee  on 
Criminal  Laws  and  Procedure  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  Professor 
Blakey  s  testimony  included  the  following 
narrative  of  law-enforcement  failure: 

The  Department  has  Identified  an  esti- 
mated 5,000  members  of  La  Cosa  Nostra.  Be- 
tween 1961  and  1966  the  Department  has  suc- 
ceeded in  indicting  approximately  200  of 
them  and  convicting  approximately  100.  That 
gives  them  against  the  hard  core  of  organized 
crime  a  2  percent  batting  average.  With  the 
best  we  have  to  offer,  that  Is,  the  FBI.  the 
Internal  Revenue,  the  top  lawyers  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  with  an  expenditure  ot 
over  ^20  million  a  year  over  a  five-yew  period, 
we  have  not  secured  the  conviction  of  more 
than  two  percent  of  the  Identified  hard  core 
people.  I  think  that  this  Is  an  indication  of 
failure.  And  the  reason  we  haven't  been  able 
to  get  beyond  that  point  Is  simple  because 
we  haven't  given  the  best  men  the  necessary 
legal   tools. 

A  2-percent  batting  average  against 
the  surging  cancer  of  organized  crime  is 
untenable,  and  presents  grave  dangers  to 
the  entire  society.  Clearly  we  must  de- 
velop more  effective  means  of  law  en- 
forcement in  this  area.  Would  some  lim- 
ited form  of  electronic  surveillance  help 
in  providing  the  answer?  Some  Impor- 
tant studies  Indicate  that  it  will,  because 
first,  the  problem  is  not  in  defining  what 
constitutes  the  substance  of  new  crimes 
but  obtaining  evidence  suflBcient  to  con- 
vict perpetrators  of  old  ones  through  new 
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sophisticated  methods.  Second,  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  electronic 
surveillance  will  produce  the  necessary 
evidence.  We  would  not  be  embarking  on 
the  serious  matter  of  electronic  eaves- 
dropping on  a  whim;  because  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  criminal  organization  the  tra- 
ditional methods  of  Investigation  have 
failed,  and  the  new  ones  give  great  prom- 
ise. The  report  of  the  Commission  on  Law 
Enforcement  and  the  Administration  of 
Justice  holds  out  such  hope  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons: 

Members  of  the  underworld,  who  have  a 
legitimate  reason  to  fear  that  their  meetings 
are  being  bugged  or  their  telephones  tapped, 
have  continued  to  meet  and  make  free  use  of 
the  telephone — for  communication  Is  essen- 
tial to  the  operation  of  any  buslnes  enter- 
prise. In  legitimate  business  this  Is  accom- 
plished with  written  and  oral  exchanges.  In 
organized  crime  enterprises,  however,  the 
possibility  of  loss  or  seizure  of  an  incriminat- 
ing document  demands  a  minimum  of  writ- 
ten communication.  Because  of  the  varied 
character  of  organized  criminal  enterprises, 
the  large  numbers  of  persons  employed  in 
them,  and  frequently  the  distances  separat- 
ing elements  of  the  organization,  the  tele- 
phone remains  an  essential  vehicle  for  com- 
munication. 

What  of  the  individual'.';  right  to  be 
free  from  imreasonable  searches  and 
seizures  once  electronic  suiTeillance  is 
authorized?  Because  of  the  magnitude  of 
this  essential  interest  and  the  possibility 
of  eroding  it,  electronic  eavesdropping 
questions  have  stirred  violent  debate,  as 
they  should.  Recently,  however,  in  what 
may  be  an  historic  decision,  the  Supreme 
Court,  found  no  inherent  conflict  be- 
tween limited,  controlled,  electronic  sur- 
veillance and  the  Individual  citizen's 
right  to  privacy.  In  Berger  v.  New  York, 
No.  615.  decided  June  12,  1967,  the  Court, 
while  striking  down  a  New  York  State 
statute  authorizing  eavesdropping  by 
electronic  devices,  nevertheless  set  down 
guidelines  under  which  constitutional 
requirements  could  be  met.  The  Berger 
case  has  been  interpreted  by  many 
scholars  as  an  invitation  to  the  legisla- 
ture to  fashion  a  constitutionally  fair 
electronic  surveillance  statute.  In  Katz  v. 
United  States.  No.  35,  decided  Decem- 
ber 18,  1967,  the  Court  seemed  to  be  rein- 
forcing their  earlier  position  that  some 
electronic  eavesdropping  was  permis- 
sible under  proper  Judicial  supervision. 

The  Electronic  Surveillance  Control 
Act,  which  I  am  Introducing  today,  was 
drafted  with  the  requirements  of  Berger 
and  Katz  foremost  in  mind.  These  cases 
emphasize  the  importance  of  a  law- 
enforcement  officer  showing  probable 
cause  that  the  particular  search  and 
seizure  is  "reasonable"  under  fourth 
amendment  standards  before  a  judicial 
ofiBcer  will  authorize  limited  electronic 
surveillance.  This  act  seeks  to  follow 
these  guidelines  explicitly.  Before  an  ap- 
plication by  a  Wgh-ranking  law-enforce- 
ment ofiBcer  will  be  approved  by  a  court 
imder  the  act,  he  must  show  the  court 
evidence  suflBcient  to  establish  probable 
cause  to  believe  that  a  particular  type  of 
serious  crime  has  been  or  is  being  com- 
mitted, that  the  facts  concerning  the  of- 
fense may  be  obtained  through  electronic 
interception,  and  that  normal  investiga- 
tive procedures  have  been  tried  and 
failed.  In  his  application  the  oflBcer  must 
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Identify  himself  and  the  enforcement 
official  who  requested  the  application, 
give  a  full  complete  statement  of  the 
facts  relied  upon,  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  surveillance  facilities  Involved, 
and  the  time  during  which  the  surveil- 
lance is  to  be  undertaken  but  not  to  ex- 
ceed 45  days.  The  court  may  authorize 
the  application  under  such  modifications 
as  it  sees  fit  to  make  under  the  circum- 
stances. Other  safeguards  are  contained 
in  the  act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Electronic  Surveil- 
lance Control  Act  is  designed  to  meet  a 
substantial  threat  to  our  society  in  a 
manner  commensurate  with  our  basic 
liberties. 
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been  led  to  believe  that  prices  during  World 
War  II  were  Inflationary.  This  Is  a  mis- 
representation. We  fought  World  War  11  with 
a  return  of  1925-1929  prices  or  the  result  of 
reflation  In  which  our  price  level  returned 
in  balance  with  cost  factors. 

The  current  state  of  our  economy  and  the 
unbelievable  dislocation  between  the  Income 
of  private  enterprise  and  wages  and  Interest 
as  cost  factors  is  revealed  by  tlie  following 
tabulation  of  the  record  from  the  last  quarter 
of  1965  through  1966  and  1967  as  contained 
in  National  Income  figures — Page  223  In  the 
1968  Report. 

|ln  billiofls  ot  dollarsi 


Private  Enterprise  Loses 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  26,  1968 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  received 
a  documented  set  of  statistics  taken  from 
the  President's  Economic  Report  to  Con- 
gress for  the  years  1946  through  1968. 

This  material  is  startling  in  that  it 
clearly  shows  the  strangling  effects  of 
governmental  actions  on  the  private  free 
enterprise  section  of  our  economy.  Also, 
it  raises  a  question  of  the  veracity  of  the 
bookkeepers  in  decreasing  the  net  debt 
in  the  1967  and  1968  reports. 

This  unique  study  and  analysis  points 
up  those  segments  of  our  economy  which 
have  gained  and  lost  their  former  share 
of  the  wealth  since  1946.  Such  gains  can 
be  made  only  at  the  expense  of  other 
segments  and  In  this  case  the  great  loser 
was  agriculture. 

The  above-referred  to  material  fol- 
lows : 

Operation  of  Our  Economy.  1967 

(Prepared  by  Carl  H.  WUken,  analyst,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.) 

The  following  analysis  Is  based  on  the 
President's  Economic  Report  to  Congress 
January  1946  through  1967  and  February 
1968  with  totals  for  1967. 

In  1948-1950  our  economy  had  adjusted 
to  include  the  debt  expansion  and  wage  In- 
cre.ases  during  World  War  II.  In  this  three 
year  period  we  had  the  most  stable  consumer 
price  level  of  any  three  years  In  our  history. 

This  period  Is  used  as  a  base  for  a  Balance 
Sheet  of  the  economy  as  a  whole.  In  the  Presi- 
dent's Economic  Report  the  national  Income 
is  totaled  up  with  six  principal  segments. 

These  six  segments  are  divided  into  two 
parts.  Wage  and  Interest  totals  are  com- 
puted as  cost  factors.  The  other  four  seg- 
ments made  up  of  net  farm  income,  unin- 
corporated or  small  business,  rental  income 
and  corporate  profits  as  the  segment  we  call 
private  enterprise.  The  four  segments  are 
in  charge  of  all  production  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices which  when  sold  at  the  consumer  price 
level  must  create  the  annual  Income  at  any 
point  to  meet  all  wages.  Interest  on  fixed  and 
operating  capital,  taxes,  maintenance  of 
physical  properties,  etc. 

In  1948-1950  wages  and  Interest  repre- 
sented 64.7 7r  of  the  national  Income  and 
the  Income  of  private  enterprise  35.3%.  This 
is  almost  exactly  the  same  ratio  as  existed 
in  1929  prior  to  the  economic  collapse  and 
also  in  1946  at  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

In  1942  Congress  enacted  legislation  estab- 
lishing price  ceilings  based  on  1925-1929 
prices.  Recently  the  American  people  have 
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Last 

quarter 
l%5 

582.8 

427.2 

Increase 

National  income          

...       6«9.6 

66.8 

Wages  and  interest 

492.0 

64.8 

Balance 

2.0 

In  other  words  the  four  segments  making 
up  private  enterprise  received  only  $2  bil- 
lion out  of  the  Increase  In  the  past  two 
years. 

During  this  period  wages  and  Interest  or 
cost  factors  represented  9T".  of  the  Increase 
In  national  Income  as  compared  to  their 
normal  of  approximately  65';  .  On  the  other 
hand  private  enterprise  was  reduced  to  only 
3".  as  compared  to  their  normal  share  of  ap- 
proximately 35''  .  Stated  bluntly  we  were 
operating  the  economy  without  a  profit  or  a 
rightful  share  of  Income  for  our  productive 
system. 

In  the  year  1966  the  shortage  of  Income 
for  private  enterprise  as  compared  to  a 
balance  with  the  lncrea.se  in  cost  factors  from 
the  1948-1950  base  period  had  moved  up  to 
$87.7  billion  which  translated  Into  a  short- 
age of  $87.7  billion  of  national  Income.  In 
1967  this  shortage  moved  up  to  $110  8  billion 
and  In  turn  the  shortage  of  that  amount  of 
national  Income. 

The  shortage  of  national  Income  In  the 
two  years  was  offset  with  approximately  $200 
billion  of  debt  expansion,  public  and  private 
in  1966  and  1967.  We  have  approximately  200 
million  people  and  on  the  basis  of  4  per  fam- 
ily the  equivalent  of  50  million  family  units. 
In  other  words  the  operating  loss  in  the  two 
years  was  offset  by  increasing  the  average 
share  per  family  of  the  total  debt  $4,000. 

SPECIFIC    EXAMPLES 

I.  It  Will  be  noted  that  corporate  profit 
before  taxes  used  in  computing  national 
Income,  from  the  last  quarter  of  1965  to 
1967  Increased  only  $400  million  as  the 
corporate  share  out  of  the  increase  of  $66.8 
billion  of  national  Income.  This  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  corporations  added  approxi- 
mately $100  billion  to  the  corporate  debt  In 
the  two  year  period,  in  order  to  expand  pro- 
duction. 

II.  Agriculture  is  by  far  our  largest  in- 
dustry and  the  net  farm  Income  is  the  in- 
come of  farm  operators  out  of  the  gross  value 
cf  their  output  minus  production  costs. 

Net  farm  Income  In  1967  was  S14.8  blUlon 
or  $500  million  less  than  in  1965  (last  quar- 
ter) .  This  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  farmers 
were  paid  approximately  $3  billion  in  gov- 
ernment checks  In  1967  to  bolster  net  farm 
Income.  Deducting  this  It  would  mean  that 
farm  operators  at  the  market  place  received 
$3.5  billion  less  than  nothing  out  of  the  in- 
crease of  Income  totaling  $66  8  blUlon.  The 
direct  result  held  back  the  income  of  70 
million  people  In  rural  areas,  dependent  upon 
gross  farm  Income  for  their  buying  power. 
Industry  lost  this  market  and  wasn't  able 
to  sell  enough  output  to  meet  wages  and 
Interest  on  their  operations. 

III.  In  1948-1950  small  business  was  re- 
ceiving 10.1'^  of  the  national  income.  In 
1967  the  share  of  small  business  had  fallen 
to  a  little  over  6.6%.  Most  of  this  shortage 
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took  place  m  rural  areas  In  urban  area* 
small  business  had  the  advantage  of  sales 
due  to  the  rapid  increase  in  wages 

The  shortage  of  $110  8  billion  on  the  basis 
of  33%  of  the  national  income,  less  than  the 
present,  the  Federal.  State  and  local  tax« 
were  short  »36  5  billion  and  explain  the  need 
of  the  Federal  Oovemment  and  State  and 
local  sub-dlvlslons  to  Increase  taxes  to  on- 
set deficits  _,    .  ,  . 

A  Balance  Sheet  of  the  17  year  period  fol- 
lowing  1948-1950  as  a  base  would  reveal  a 
continuous  expansion  of  shortages  of  >n«)me 
for  private  enterprise  and  national  Income^ 

The  shortage  of  national  income  which 
private  enterprise  was  forced  to  at-orb  m 
the  17  years  totals  approximately  8825  bil- 
lion which  was  offset  by  an  increase  of  over 
»;  000  billion  In  the  total  debt. 

The  terrific  operating  loss  was  caus^  by 
underpayment  to  agriculture  In  the  Presi- 
dents Economic  Report  for  1968  you  will  find 
a  complete  record  of  national  Income  bacK 

to  1929  „.Q 

In  1946  the  net  farm  Income  was  $14» 
billion  out  of  a  national  income  totaling 
$181  9  billion  In  1967  the  net  farm  Income 
was  $14  8  billion  or  below  1946.  out  of  na- 
tional income  of  $649.6  billion. 

In  the  20  years  following  1948  we  had  an 
increase  of  »  million  In  our  population  or 
more  than  th«  Increase  in  farm  production 
1946  to  1967— Page  300  of  the  1968  Presidents 
Economic  Report  for  farm  production. 

The  cry  of  surplus  was  used  to  beat  down 
farm  prices.  Any  surplus  that  we  may  have 
had  was  due  to  imports  and  under-consump- 
tlon  resulting  from  underpayment  to  agri- 
culture This  in  turn  created  poverty  In  rural 
America  and  was  transmitted  to  our  urban 
areas  as  our  population  was  reduced  In  rural 
areas  This  forced  anti-poverty  programs  and 
resulted  In  under-consumptlon  of  farm 
products. 

Balance  SHEtr    of    the    Economt    or    the 

United    States    as    a    Whole:    Consumee 

Price 

(Base  period  1948-50  as  100) 

1948     83.8'^"   of  1957-1959  as  100. 

1949:    83.0'"r   of  1957-1959  as   100. 

1950-   83.8'""   of  1957-1959  as  100. 

Average  83.5<-o   of  1957-1959  as   100. 

National  Income  Average  1948-1950  as  100. 
$227.6  bUUon. 

Average  of  wage  payments  and  net  Interest. 
$147.3  bllUon. 

Average  Income  of  Private  Enterprise.' 
$59  7  billion. 

Gross  Farm  Income.  $32.86  billion. 

Net  Farm  Income.  $14.56  billion. 

Small  Business  Income.  $23.1  billion. 

Corporate  Profit  Before  Taxes.  «35.5  billion. 

Corporate  Profit  After  Taxes.  •22.0  billion. 

Average  15  vears  1951-1965: 

Gross  Farm  Income,  $37.6  bUllon  Average 
Increase  14.1'"-. 

Net   Farm    Income.   $12.8    bUUon    Average 

Decrease  13^'. 

Small  Business  Income.  $33.0  bUllon  Aver- 
age Increase  42.8%. 

Corporate  Profit  After  Taxes.  $27.5  billion 
Average  Increase  25"; 

Private  EnterprUe.  873.3  blUlon  Average 
Increase  23%. 

Wages  and  Interest.  $279.1  billion  Average 

Increase  89.5%. 

National  Income  Average.  $389.6  bUllon 
Average  Increase  711%. 

Shortage  of  Income  to  balance  with  aver- 
age increase  In  wages  and  interest  as  prin- 
cipal cost  factors  of  production  and  distribu- 
tion: ^     ^      , 

National    Income.    $627    bUllon    short    of 

balance. 

Income  of  Private  Enterprise.  $597  bUllon 
short  of  balance. 

Small  business,  $162  bUllon  short  of  bal- 
ance. 
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Net  Farm  Income.  $222  bUllon  short  of  bal- 

&ncc 

Corporate  Profit  After  Taxes.  $213  blUlon 

short  of  balance. 

Oroes  Farm  Income.  8370.6  billion  short  or 

balance.  ,, 

Debt  Expansion  used  to  offset  operating 
loss  and  shortage  of  Income  of  Private  Enter- 
prise 1950-1965— $884  billion. 
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Soldier-Citizen$  From  Bu$iBe88  Ai$i«t 
NatioDal  Security 


'  Small   Business   Income   plus   net   Farm 
Income  plus  Corporate  Income  After  Taxes. 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or   CALtrOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  26.  1968 
Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following: 
Soldier-Citizens  From  Business  Assist 
National  Secueitt 
(By  Brig.  Oen.  James  D.  Kittle.  UMSC  (ret.). 
Director  of  National  Security  and  Foreign 
Affairs.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars) 
Washington.— High  military  and  civilian 
officials  in  the  Pentagon  arent  the  only  ones 
who  shape  our   national   security.   There   Is 
also  that  quiet  band  of  knowledgeable,  ex- 
perienced and  dedicated  cltlzen-soldlers  who 
stand  ready  off-stage  to  handle  any  assign- 
ment. 

One  of  these  was  the  late  Robert  W.  John- 
son. HU  spectacular  accomplishments  as  head 
of  Johnson  &  Johnson  earned  him  recogni- 
tion as  one  of  the  business  leiwlers  of  our 
time.  He  buUt  a  relaUvely  smaU  family 
pharmaceutical  firm  Into  a  diverse  Industry 
with  90  plants  In  the  United  States  and 
abroad  and  annual  sales  of  close  to  a  blUlon 
dollars. 

This  alone  would  be  enough  for  most  men. 
Not  for  Robert  W.  Johnson.  He  lived  by  a 
code  that  the  obligations  and  responsibilities 
of  citizenship  come  ahead  of  Its  benefits  and 
privileges.  Like  Clncinnatus  of  old  Rome,  he 
unhesitatingly  subordinated  private  en- 
deavors to  serve  his  country. 

As  far  back  as  1926  when  he  was  captain 
In  the  Army  Medical  Corps'  reserve,  he  helped 
develop  an  Improved  procurement  program. 
After  Pearl  Harbor,  he  was  appointed  direc- 
tor of  rationing  for  the  state  of  New  Jersey. 
As  the  war  placed  increasing  demands  on 
our  Industry,  then-Colonel  Johnson  became 
chief  of  the  Army's  New  York  Ordnance  Dis- 
trict and  was  promoted  to  brigadier  gen- 
eral. 

Disdainful  of  red  tape  and  bureaucratic 
formality,  he  had  a  rare  knack  for  turning 
confusion  In  order.  His  accomplishments  In 
the  turmoil  of  the  early  war  years  bordered 
on  miracles. 

Appointed  vice  chairman  of  the  War  Pro- 
duction Botird  and  chairman  of  the  Smaller 
War  Planu  Corp..  he  played  a  leading  role  In 
mobilization  of  U.S.  Industry. 

When  the  war  ended,  few  people  had  so 
keen  a  grasp  of  our  defense  problems  as 
Johnson,  and  his  experience  made  his  a 
potent  voice  In  the  shaping  of  our  poet-war 
defense  organization. 

With  characteristic  vigor  and  enthusiasm 
he  entered  the  Washington  battle  over  uni- 
fication of  the  Armed  Services.  His  position 
was  basic,  simple,  and  sound.  He  supported 
Improvements  In  defense  organization,  but 
he  was  against  over-centrallzatlon.  He  said 
It  would  destroy  initiative  and  result  in  ad- 
ministrative and  command  disasters. 

He  gave,  without  limit.  hU  time  and  his 
energies  to  bring  common  sense  and  restraint 
to  the  unification  controversy.  He  appeared 
before  congressional  committees.  He  repre- 
sented no  vested  Interests.  Committee  mem- 
bers knew  they  were  listening  to  a  man  who 
taew  what  he  was  talking  about. 


Prom  1948  to  1958,  the  painful  years  of 
military  reorganization.  Robert  W.  Johnson 
and  Ferdinand  E.  Eberstadt.  chairman.  Na- 
tional Security  Task  Force.  Hoover  Commis- 
sion, gained  unique  stature  as  wise  and  fair- 
minded  advisers. 

Robert  Johnson  understood  the  dangers 
of  over-centrallzatlon  of  power.  He  was  a 
leader  in  the  fight  to  prevent  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Prussian-type  national  general 
staff  in  this  country.  He  forcefully  and  ef- 
fectively supported  retaining  the  secretaries 
of  Army.  Navy  and  Air  Force.  He  understood 
the  organizational  virtues  of  our  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  system  and  helped  preserve  It  when 
It  was  under  attack. 

A  real  deep  water  sailor,  he  knew  the  sea 
and  he  understood  the  meaning  of  seapower. 
Robert  Johnson  was  one  of  the  most  effective 
behind-the-scenes  defenders  of  the  aircraft 
carrier. 

When  Robert  Johnson  died  in  January,  nls 
obituaries  and  eulogies  emphasized  his  busi- 
ness accomplishments. 

He  deserves  one  that  salutes  his  greatest 
virtue — his  patriotism. 


Tribute  to  Walter  J.  Laroque,  Dedicated 
Public  Servant 


HON. 


F.  EDWARD  HEBERT 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  26.  1968 
Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  be 
remiss  if  I  did  not  pay  tribute  to  an  in- 
dividual who  has  been  a  dear  friend  of 
mine  for  many  years,  and  even  more  im- 
portant, a  dedicated  public  servant  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Mr  Walter  J.  Laroque  has  devoted  26 
years  of  his  life  to  Federal  civilian  and 
military  service.  He  is  now  retiring  from 
service  after  being  Assistant  for  Admin- 
istration. Gulf  Coast  District,  Maritime 
Administration,  to  enjoy  the  benefits  he 

has  reaped.  .  ^  ^.       ,j 

Having  begun  his  service  with  the  old 
10th  U.S.  Civil  Service  region  In  the  Cus- 
tom House  m  New  Orleans.  Mr.  Laroque 
later  transferred  to  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration, where  with  the  exception 
of  a  period  of  military  service  from  No- 
vember 1943  to  April  1946.  he  has  con- 
tinuously served  as  district  personnel 
officer  and  later  in  the  position  of  Assist- 
ant for  Administration. 

Mr.  Laroque  spent  the  greater  part  of 
his  military  service  with  the  armed 
forces  on  Okinawa  and  was  awarded  the 
'Army  Commendation  Medal  for  his  out- 
standing devotion  to  duty. 

Upon  his  discharge  from  the  Army,  he 
enlisted  In  the  Army  Reserves  and  rose 
to  his  present  rank  of  major. 

During  his  Federal  career,  Mr.  La- 
roque received  many  honors,  among 
which  are  the  Commerce  Silver  Medal 
for  meritorious  service.  In  1963.  he  was 
nominated  for  New  Orleans  Federal  Civil 
Servant  of  the  Year.  He  has  served  as 
chairman  of  the  United  Fund  for  all 
Federal  agencies  and  each  year  as  chair- 
man for  Maritime  Administration,  gulf 
coast  district's  United  Fund  drives. 

A  board  member  of  the  Public  Em- 
ployees Training  Institute,  he  has  con- 
ducted and  continues  to  conduct  many 
training  courses. 

Married  to  the  former  Kathryn  Con- 
nolly, Mr.  Laroque  Is  an  active  member 
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of  many  civic,  professional,  and  religious 
organizations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  individual  has  done 
a  great  service  for  his  country  In  giving 
his  tireless  efforts  In  Its  behalf.  I  am 
grateful,  and  I  know  the  Government 
itself  is  grateful,  for  having  the  benefits 
of  his  diverse  talents  over  so  many  years. 

Today,  I  want  to  recognize  Mr.  La- 
roque for  his  dedicated  service  and  thank 
him.  He  Is  truly  an  outstanding  Ameri- 
can, and  I  am  proud  to  call  him  my 
friend.  

Legislation  To  Reestablish  Internal 
Security  Laws 

HON.  ARMISTEAD  1.  SELDEN,  JR. 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  26,  1968 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  more  than 
half  a  million  Americans  are  now  fight- 
ing and  dying  In  Vietnam.  Yet,  despite 
this  tremendous  commitment  of  Ameri- 
can manpower,  nothing  is  being  done  to 
curb  the  homefront  activities  of  those 
giving  aid  and  comfort  to  our  Commu- 
nist enemies. 

It  is  clear  that  the  realities  of  today's 
world,  in  which  wars  are  being  fought 
by  Americans  as  a  result  of  Executive 
order  rather  than  congressional  declara- 
tion, demand  new  safeguards  to  protect 
the  national  Interest  against  subversive 
activities. 

In  addition,  action  Is  long  overdue  to 
provide  penalties  against  those  who 
would  stir  up  violence  in  American 
communities. 

Decisions  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
during  recent  years  have  weakened  our 
country's  Institutional  and  legal  defenses 
against  such  Communist  subversive 
activities. 

I  am  therefore  today  introducing  leg- 
islation to  strengthen  and  add  to  those 
defenses  at  this  critical  period  In  our 
national  life. 

In  fact,  the  bill  I  am  Introducing  would 
reestablish  a  series  of  internal  security 
laws  curtailed  by  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions In  the  past  decade. 

It  would  also  provide  for  fines  up  to 
$10,000  or  prison  terms  of  up  to  10  years 
for  giving  aid  or  comfort  to  any  foreign 
country  or  armed  group  fighting  against 
the  United  States  or  U.S.  forces. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  provide  up 
to  5  years'  Imprisonment  or  fines  of  up  to 
S  10.000  for  any  person  who  crosses  State 
borders  or  uses  Interstate  facilities  to 
institute  or  encourage  riots. 

My  bill  would  also  outlaw  employment 
In  defense  faculties  for  members  of  Com- 
munist organizations,  as  well  as  forbid 
Communists  to  hold  positions  in  any  pub- 
lic school  or  Federal  Government  agency. 
Another  Important  section  of  this  bill 
would  deny  passports  to  persons  refusing 
to  swear  allegiance  to  the  United  States, 
and  would  make  it  a  crime  to  enter  or 
leave  the  country  In  violation  of  State 
Department  rules  making  certain  for- 
eign countries  "off  limits." 

The  bill,  which  I  am  introducing  today. 
Is  patterned  after  legislation  proposed 
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by  Senator  James  O.  Eastland  and  others 
In  the  Senate. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Congress  sees  fit 
to  take  early  action  on  these  proposals. 
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South  Africa:    Uncompromising  Leader- 
ship of  the  Free  World 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  26,  1968 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Congressional  Record  for 
April  18,  1967.  page  A1879,  "Crisis  In 
World  Strategy:  An  Appraisal,"  I  em- 
phasized the  focal  points  In  the  current 
worid  struggle  as  the  Suez /Red  Sea 
route.  Southeast  Asia,  southern  Africa, 
and  the  Panama  Canal,  quoting  the  clas- 
sic 1856  prediction  by  Commodore  Mat- 
thew C.  Perry,  and  an  able  editorial  In 
the  February  1967  Issue  of  Task  Force — 
Ormond  Beach.  Fla. 

The  accuracy  of  that  appraisal  has 
been  borne  out  by  events:  First  the  June 
19C7,  Arab-Israel  war  closing  the  Suez 
Canal,  confronting  Europe  with  the 
same  problem  it  faced  in  1453  when  the 
Turks  captured  Constantinople. 

Second,  the  announcement  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  Pan- 
ama of  completion  of  negotiations  from 
three  new  treaties  that  would  abrogate 
the  1903  Panama  Canal  Treaty  and  sur- 
render of  U.S.  sovereignty  over  the  stra- 
tegic canal  zone  to  Panama. 

Third.  Intensification  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  with  grave  losses  suffered  by 
the  United  States;  and  the  exacerbation 
by  racist  nations  in  Africa  of  hostile 
policies  against  the  countries  of  south- 
em  Africa,  aimed  primarily  at  bringing 
about  the  downfall  of  friendly  Rhodesia, 
South  Africa,  and  the  Portuguese  states 
of  Angola  and  Mozambique. 

Fortunately  for  Western  civilization, 
strategic  South  Africa— which  now  serv- 
ices hundreds  of  vessels  rounding  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope — has  enlightened 
leaders  who  see  clearly  the  challenge  to 
assume  free  world  leadership  by  that 
great  country.  South  Africa  cannot  be 
intimidated,  and  had  the  courage  to 
warn  its  principal  persecutor,  the  So- 
cialist government  of  Britain,  to  sell 
ships  and  armaments  necessary  to  pre- 
serve the  Cape  route  or  to  lose  face  by 
having  the  British  Navy  banned  from 
South  African  ports. 

A  thoughtful  news  story  by  Jaap  Boek- 
kool  from  Johannesburg,  South  Africa, 
summarizing  the  latest  developments 
concerning  the  leadership  of  southern 
Africa  In  Its  new  leadership  of  the  free 
world,  follows: 
[Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Feb.  18.  1968] 

SOUTH  AFRICA  To  BOOST  NAVY  TO  DEFEND  SEA 

Routes^Vast   Ocean   Left   Open   to   At- 
tack 

(By  Jaap  Boekkooi) 
JOHANNESBURG,  SOUTH  AFRICA.  February 
17— Britain's  decision  to  withdraw  Its  troops 
east  of  Suez,  and  to  leave  the  Indian  ocean  a 
defense  vacuum,  will  lead  to  a  buildup  of 
South  African  naval  power. 

Military  observers  here  say  plans  are  being 
made   to   start   negotiations   with    Australia 


and  New  Zealand  for  defense  pacts  to  pro- 
tect western  interests  on  the  ocean  and  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  route,  which  has  become 
the  west's  most  vital  sea  artery  since  the 
closing  of  the  Suez  canal. 

SEE    MORE   COOPERATION 

The  British  decision  is  seen  here  as  cer- 
tain to  force  greater  cooperation  between 
South  African  and  American  naval  interests 
in  the  area,  despite  the  political  strain  be- 
tween the  two  countries  over  South  Africa's 
racial  policies. 

Cooperation  is  also  being  stimulated  by 
growing  Russian  Interest  In  the  Indian  ocean. 

In  Russian-armed  Somalia,  on  the  African 
horn  -which  controls  much  of  the  Indian 
ocean,  the  new  port  of  Berbera  is  being  built. 
There  Russians  ships  could  be  docked  and 
repaired.  If  Aden  were  to  come  under  soviet 
influence.  Russian  submarines  could  patrol 
the  ocean  from  its  port. 


FEAR    RED    DOMINATION 

A  Russian  base  on  the  Persian  gulf,  which 
supplies  virtually  all  of  Europe's  and  Africa's 
oil,  could  become  the  forerunner  of  general 
communist  domination  of  the  Indian  ocean. 

To  protect  that  part  of  the  ocean  which  is 
in  its  sphere  of  Influence.  South  Africa  also 
Is  seekln?  closer  naval  contacts  with  France, 
which  has  a  large  base  in  the  Malagasy  re- 
public, and  with  Malagasy  Itself. 

The  Island  tops  the  list  of  former  hostile 
black  African  states  being  wooed  by  Pretoria. 
The  only  result  so  far  is  an  air  agreement  but 
next  in  priority  is  the  use  of  Malagasy  bases 
for  the  growing  South  African  navy. 

FRANCE    TO    BUH-D    SUBS 

To  strengthen  South  Africa's  role  In  the 
defense  of  the  Indian  ocean  Prance  has  de- 
cided, as  the  only  western  country  to  break 
the  United  Nations  arms  boycott  of  South 
Africa,  to  build  three  submarines  for  the 
South  African  navy  at  the  Slmonstown  base 
near  Capetown.  It  Is  rumored  that  Prance 
will  be  given  naval  facilities  at  Slmonstown 
in  return. 

South  Africa,  which  now  controls  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  Indian  ocean,  issued  an  ulti- 
matum to  Britain,  the  previous  big  power  on 
the  ocean,  to  sell  ships  and  naval  equipment 
to  protect  the  cape  route  or  risk  having  Its 
navy  banned  from  all  South  African  ports. 

So  far  Britain  has  refused  to  supply  arms 
for  the  South  African  navy. 


Standing  Committee  for  Urban  Affairs 


HON.  GEORGE  BUSH 

of    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  26,  1968 
Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  increasing  ur- 
banization is  creating  most  of  the  major 
problems  facing  this  country  today. 
These  problems  are  not  subject  to  the 
usual  organization  of  this  Congress.  I  feel 
that  it  is  important  to  establish  a  stand- 
ing committee  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives called  the  Committee  on  Urban 
Affairs.  This  committee  would  handle  all 
matters  relating  to  urban  areas  including 
housing,  urban  renewal  and  slum  clear- 
ance, prevention  and  elimination  of  ur- 
ban blight,  air  and  water  pollution,  water 
supplies  and  sewage  facilities,  transpor- 
tation, and  unemployment. 

The  creation  of  this  committee  would 
mean  a  major  reorganization  of  some  of 
the  duties  of  the  standing  committees, 
but  I  believe  it  is  important  that  these 
problems  be  focused  in  one,  logical  and 
clearly  defined  place. 
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First  Lady's  BeaatificatioB  ProKran 
Wios  Nation's  Approval 


HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  26.  1968 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mrs.  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson's  nationwide  campaign 
to  beautify  America  has  Inspired  Amer- 
icans throughout  our  country — and  has 
won  the  strong  editorial  backing  of  the 
Nation's  newspapers. 

Our  technology  has  built  America  from 
a  frontier  nation  Into  the  mightiest  in- 
dustrial giant  on  earth.  But  progress 
has  also  brought  many  problems — pol- 
luted air  and  water,  a  scarred  country- 
side ,  and  the  destruction  of  scenic 
beauty. 

The  First  Lady's  message — which  she 
has  ably  carried  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  our  land — is  that  America 
must  recapture  Its  heritage  of  beauty. 
We  can — if  we  will. 

This  is  a^lask  which  requires  the  great- 
est energies  of  government.  But  it  is  a 
task  which  requires  the  cooperation  of 
us  all.  We  cannot  hope  for  success  until 
we  have  enlisted  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
resident  in  his  home  and  the  businessman 
in  his  plant. 

We  have  already  made  great  strides 
for.  as  the  Washington  Star  puts  it,  Mrs. 
Johnson  has  made  "Americans  more 
aware  than  ever  before  of  a  land  that  Is 
unique  in  natural  blessings." 

America  must  remain  America  the 
beautiful. 

The  First  Lady's  campaign  does  all 
America  a  service. 

The  editorial  from  the  Washington 
Star  follows: 

Amemca  and  Mrs.  L.  B.  J. 

Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  may  t>«  a  dedi- 
cated Democrat  where  politics  are  concerned, 
but  when  It  comes  to  the  United  States  of 
America  she  is  absolutely  non- partisan. 

She  has  carried  her  campaign  for  a  more 
beautiful  America  throughout  the  country, 
making  Americans  more  aware  than  ever 
before  of  a  land  that  Is  unique  In  natiiral 
blessings. 

To  some,  and  there  are  always  some,  her 
efforts  have  been  the  source  of  amusement. 
But  to  many  years.  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats alike.  Mrs.  Johnson's  sincere  interest  In 
putting  America's  best  face  forward  has  been 
an  Inspiration. 

She  does  not  pretend  to  know  America  well 
though  If  the  truth  were  known  she  probably 
knows  It  as  well  as  anyone. 

And  to  expect  her  to  name  a  "favorite" 
vacation  spot  i  aside  from  Texas,  of  course) 
Is.  as  she  put  It  yesterday.  "like  asking  a  child 
In  a  candy  store  which  piece  he  wants:  he 
really  wants  to  taste  it  all." 

She  is  movingly  poetic  when  she  talks 
about  America. 

"I  want  to  explore  for  Indian  picture- 
graphs  In  caves  .^nd  ledges  In  the  Southwest. 

"I  want  to  explore  some  of  the  legendary 
and  great  gardens  of  the  great  Southland. 

"I  want  to  walk  In  a  forest  of  redwoods  In 
the  magnificent  West. 

"I'd  love  to  spend  some  evenings  at  the 
old  'bam  theatres'  and  music  fe»tlvals  that 
dot  New  England  in  summer. 

"I  want  time  to  follow  spring  up  the  Appa- 
lachian Trail  from  Georgia  to  Maine  .  .  .  not 
all  at  once  but  several  10-mlIe  stretches  at 
a  time." 

.\nd  she  concludes.  "As  one  who  Is  stUl  dis- 
covering America,  I  would  urge  any  citizen 
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planning  a  vacation  to  explore  the  most 
varied  enchanting  country  on  earth;  our 
own." 

Along  the  Roads  of  America  .  .  .  quotations 
from  Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  about  the 
San  Antonio  River  (April  1.  IMfl)  : 

"All  over  the  country  there  is  an  awakening 
to  the  preaervation  of  nature's  endowments. 
As  the  lights  go  on  tonight,  I  look  out  over 
the  river  with  its  grassy  banks  and  cotton- 
woods,  and  cypress,  and  pecan  and  willow  and 
retama.  and  all  I  can  say  is  "This  is  America 
the  Beautiful." 
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Crime  and  the  Supreme  Court 


HON.  ROY  A.  TAYLOR 

OF    NOBTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  26,  1968 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  "crime — 
the  fact  of  crime  and  the  fear  of  crime — 
marks  the  life  of  every  American."  I  be- 
lieve that  the  most  serious  problem  facing 
our  Nation  Is  crime  in  the  streets,  or  the 
breakdown  of  law  and  order — major 
crime  up  16  percent  during  the  last  9 
months,  up  48  i>ercent  in  6  years,  increas- 
ing six  times  as  fast  as  our  population. 
The  growing  contempt  for  law  and  order 
threatens  to  produce  national  suicide. 

While  reconunended  anticrlme  legisla- 
tion receives  needed  attention  In  the  90th 
Congress,  action  should  be  taken  to  over- 
rule the  Supreme  Court  decisions  which 
have  placed  handcuffs  on  the  officers 
rather  than  on  the  criminals  and  to  es- 
tablish a  retirement  age  and  strengthen 
the  persormel  of  the  Supreme  Court.  This 
Court  has  usurped  powers  of  Congress 
and  has  been  legislating  by  judicial  de- 
cree. 

In  decision  after  decision  since  World 
War  II  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  ser- 
iously weakened  the  whole  structure  of 
criminal  law  in  an  attempt  to  protect  the 
constitutional  rights  of  the  accused.  As 
one  devoted  to  legal  principles  and 
trained  to  respect  the  dignity  of  the 
courts.  It  gives  me  no  pleasure  to  make 
this  statement. 

Federal  court  decisions  have  shattered 
legal  precedents,  have  annulled  State 
laws,  and  have  declared  void  State  court 
decisions.  What  has  resulted  is  a  legal 
jungle  wherein  lawyers  and  judges  grope 
their  way  through  a  maze  of  court  deci- 
sions, all  having  as  their  effect  a  weaken- 
ing of  police  power. 

In  the  June  13,  1966  case  of  Miranda 
against  Arizona,  the  Supreme  Court  re- 
versed the  role  of  the  police  officer  from 
the  protector  of  society  to  the  protector 
of  the  civil  rights  of  the  criminal.  Justice 
Harlan  properly  described  this  decision 
when  he  declared  in  his  dissenting  opin- 
ion that  it  "represents  poor  constitu- 
tional law  and  entails  harmful  con- 
sequences for  the  country  at  large.  "  This 
decision  and  similar  ones  have  disgusted 
law-abiding  citizens  as  confessed  crim- 
inals have  been  freed. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  strength- 
ened the  rights  of  the  criminal  and  re- 
stricted the  power  of  the  police.  It  has 
dropped  a  legal  curtain  of  protection 
around  hardened,  imreformed  criminals. 
It  has  handicapped  the  policeman  who 
tries  to  enforce  the  law. 


The  dangerous  Imbalance  between  the 
rights  of  the  accused  and  the  rights  of 
society  to  the  protection  of  life  and  prop- 
erty must  be  corrected.  Court  decisions 
upsetting  laws  and  precedents  and  un- 
leashing thousands  of  criminals  has  had 
a  profoundly  demoralizing  effect  on  law 
enforcement  In  our  country. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
should  speak  up  and  let  the  judiciary 
know  in  clear,  unmistakable  terms  that 
the  time  has  come  when  the  rights  of 
society  must  be  restored  and  protected. 

Today  I  introduced  four  bills  designed 
to  reduce  the  powers  and  strengthen  the 
personnel  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 
The  first  bill  provides  that  a  confession, 
if  found  by  the  trial  judge  to  be  volun- 
tary, shall  be  admissible  in  evidence  and 
that  a  voluntary  confession  found  valid 
by  a  State  supreme  court  carmot  be  up- 
set by  any  Federal  court. 

The  second  bill  proposes  an  amend- 
ment to  the  U.S.  Constitution  to  au- 
thorize Congress  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
both  Houses  to  overrule  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
been  amending  the  Constitution  by  judi- 
cial decree  and  has  been  increasing  and 
extending  Its  power  with  each  court  de- 
cision, thus  creating  a  judicial  dictator- 
ship. It  Is  important  that  action  be  taken 
to  limit  the  extent  to  which  this  Court 
can  go.  The  third  bill  Is  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  make  retirement  of  Su- 
preme Court  justices  mandatory  at  age 
70,  and  the  fourth  would  require  at  least 
5  years'  judicial  experience  as  a  mini- 
mum qualification  for  appointment  to 
the  Supreme  Court.  New  faces  are  needed 
on  the  Court  and  the  prior  judicial  ex- 
perience would  help  the  justices  to  real- 
ize that  the  Court's  responsibility  is  to 
Interpret  the  law,  not  to  change  it. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  usurped  pow- 
ers allotted  In  the  Constitution  to  the 
people,  the  States,  and  Congress.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  Is  Important  that  these  four 
bills  be  enacted  into  law. 


Mr.  Samuel  V.  Merrick 


HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

OF   KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  26.  1968 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
'  been  advised  that  Samuel  V.  Merrick, 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  Legislative  Affairs,  has  been 
granted  a  2-year  leave  of  absence  to 
serve  as  special  counsel  and  manpower 
administrator  for  the  mayor  of  Boston. 

Mr.  Merrick  has  served  with  great  dis- 
tinction in  ills  position  of  Legislative 
Liaison  with  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor,  a  position  which  Mr.  Merrick  has 
occupied  since  November  1961.  Since 
Sam  Merrick  has  been  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  new  legislative  enact- 
ments have  greatly  added  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Department  of  Labor's  ef- 
forts In  the  field  of  manpower.  Most  sig- 
nificant of  these  developments  has  been 
the  enactment  and  administration  of 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act.  The  Department  of  Labor  has 
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also  flgtuwi  prominently  in  other  man- 
power legislation,  particularly  title  I-B 
of  the  Economic  Opporttmlty  Act. 

Mr.  Merrick's  wide  experience  in  legis- 
lation and  in  youth  programs  has  been  a 
valuable  source  of  information  and  coim- 
sel  in  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee's  work  during  the  87th,  88th, 
and  89th  Congresses. 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  at  this  time  to 
publicly  extend  my  appreciation  to  Mr. 
Merrick  for  his  fine  services  to  his  Gov- 
ernment and  to  wish  him  every  success  in 
his  new  undertaking. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Congressman  Hamilton  Introduces  Bill  To 
Improve  Federal  Labor-Management 
Policy 
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Retired  Editor  A.  H.  Kirchhofer  Honored 
for  Service  in  Buffalo 


Dr.  Lincoln  Gordon  Installed  as  President 
of  Johns  H(q>kins  University 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  FALLON 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  26,  1968 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Lincoln 
Gordon,  the  54-year-old  former  Rhodes 
scholar  and  Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 
was  formally  Installed  as  the  ninth  pres- 
ident of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  on 
Thursday,  February  22. 

All  were  impressed  with  Dr.  Gordon's 
excellent  address  which  called  for  "heroic 
remedies"  to  strengthen  private  univer- 
sities at  a  time  when  vitally  needed. 

In  an  awe-inspiring  ceremony,  Mr. 
Charles  S.  Garland,  chairman  of  the  uni- 
versity's board  of  trustees,  passed  to  Dr. 
Gordon  the  presidential  Insignia,  a  silver 
chain  bearing  links  engraved  with  the 
seal  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  and  the 
portraits  of  Dr.  Gordon's  predecessors. 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  Include  the 
following  editorial  from  the  Baltimore 
Sun,  of  February  23,  1968.  We,  of  the 
Maryland  delegation  in  the  Congress, 
join  the  friends  of  Johns  Hopkins  In 
wishing  Dr.  Gordon  every  success. 
New  Head  of  Hopkins 

When  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  was 
founded  less  than  100  years  ago.  Its  emphasis 
on  elective  courses  and  graduate  programs. 
research  and  creative  thought  marked  a  radi- 
cal departure  In  American  higher  education. 
Previously  Americans  had  gone  to  Europe  to 
find  a  true  university  education.  The  uni- 
versity concept  took  hold  quickly  here,  fol- 
lowing Hopkins's  founding,  so  quickly  that 
by  now  the  Hopkins  is  one  of  the  smallest 
universities  In  the  country  and  is  endan- 
gered by  the  hugeness  of  the  others,  which 
through  sheer  size,  attract  research  grants, 
endowment  funds,  prestige  professors  and 
aspiring  students. 

At  this  critical  moment  Dr.  Lincoln  Gor- 
don has  assumed  the  presidency,  bringing  to 
the  Hopkins  a  rich  and  varied  background  in 
scholarship,  administration  and  foreign  serv- 
ice. The  challenge  is  one  which  his  inaugural 
address  makes  evident  that  he  Is  well  pre- 
pared to  meet.  Growth  without  sacrificing 
quaUty  is  his  aim  for  the  Hopkins  as  he  un- 
derscores a  fresh  determination  to  extend  the 
influence  of  the  Hopkins  ever  further  out- 
ward on  the  frontiers  of  the  sciences,  medi- 
cine and  international  thought  and.  here  at 
home,  deeper  Into  the  core  of  urban  de- 
ficiencies. 

Friends  of  the  Hopl^ns  will  wish  him  every 
success,  knowing  that  his  ambitions  for  the 
institution  will  serve  the  community,  the 
nation  and  the  Intellectual  world  at  large. 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  26.  1968 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
I  introduce  today  is  Intended  to  remedy 
a  longstanding  inequity  In  the  Federal 
Establishment — the  unfair  discrepancy 
that  Congress  has  permitted  between  the 
labor-management  policy  it  has  estab- 
lished for  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  policy  it  mandates  for  the  private 
sector.  This  bill  will  bring  Federal  labor- 
management  policy  up  to  the  same 
standards  the  Congress  has  legislated  for 
private  employee-employer  relationships 
for  more  than  30  years. 

Such  action  is  long  overdue.  The  Con- 
gress has  too  long  lagged  behind  in 
establishing  a  fair  and  just  labor- 
management  policy  for  Federal  em- 
ployees. Where  the  Federal  Government 
should  have  acted  as  a  model  in  this  field 
for  all  employers,  it  has  instead  been 
cited  as  a  relic  of  the  past.  In  the  Federal 
Establishment  today,  employee  griev- 
ances are  often  ignored,  management 
does  not  seek  the  consul  of  employees  in 
areas  of  policy  which  directly  and  vitally 
concern  them,  and  one  standard  of  re- 
prisal applies  to  employees  who  violate 
agreements  and  another  standard  to 
management  personnel  who  disregard 
the  same  contract. 

With  Executive  Order  No.  10988,  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  sought  to  remedy  these 
anachronisms.  The  order  gave  recog- 
nition to  Federal  employee  unions  and 
set  down  a  modern  employee-manage- 
ment policy. 

This  order  has  sparked  some  improve- 
ment. But  it  does  not  have  the  status  of 
law.  It  can  be  rescinded  with  the  stroke 
of  a  presidential  pen.  In  some  depart- 
ments, at  both  the  National  and  State 
level,  this  order  is  flaunted  or  ignored 
because  there  is  no  way  to  force 
compliance. 

By  the  passage  of  my  bill  we  can  insure 
that  a  fair  labor-management  policy  will 
be  enforced  uniformly  and  completely. 
This  bill  does  not  sanction  the  employee 
to  strike,  neither  does  it  give  him  the 
right  to  bargain  collectively  for  wage 
rates.  This  bill  merely  strengthens  and 
clarifies  the  existing  Executive  order. 

This  bill  simply  gives  the  basic  and 
fundamental  right  of  employees  to  have 
their  grievances  heard  the  sanction  of 
law.  It  will  insure  that  employees  can 
speak  out  on  policies  which  affect  them 
without  fear  of  arbitrary  reprisal.  It 
establishes  an  orderly,  impartial  system 
for  settling  labor-management  disputes. 
And  it  exacts  equal  penalties  for  the 
violation  of  contract  agreements  from 
labor  and  management  alike. 

I  urge  the  early  consideration  and 
favorable  action  on  this  bill  because  Fed- 
eral employees  deserve  the  decent  treat- 
ment we  have  so  long  demanded  for  the 
rest  of  the  Nations  workers. 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  26.  1968 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  home 
city  of  Buffalo,  N.Y..  has  been  truly 
blessed  during  the  past  half  century  to 
have  in  its  fold  a  distinguished  citizen, 
Alfred  H.  Klrchhofer. 

During  nearly  40  of  those  years,  he 
was  managing  editor  and  editor  of  the 
Buffalo  Elvenlng  News,  and  during  most 
of  that  period  also  had  charge  of  the 
News*  radio  and  television  stations, 
WBEN-AM-FM-TV. 

On  Saturday,  February  24,  Mr.  Klrch- 
hofer was  given  the  coveted  Buffalo  Club 
Medal  at  the  annual  Millard  Fillmore 
limcheon  of  the  Buffalo  Club. 

The  role  of  Mr.  Klrchhofer  in  the 
affairs  of  our  Buffalo  community  is  per- 
haps best  exemplified  by  an  anonymous 
quotation  cited  during  the  program: 

No  one  who  has  lived  or  worked  In  Buffalo 
for  any  time  In  the  past  50  years  can  fail 
to  have  been  touched  by  his  work. 

Indeed,  those  of  us  in  public  life  in 
particular — but  those  in  all  other  walks 
of  life  as  well — have  been  infiuenced  to 
the  general  good  by  his  example  and  his 
community  leadership  over  the  years. 

Even  as  we  refiect  on  his  service,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Klrchhofer  is  reminding  us 
that  we  must  "look  ahead — not  back- 
ward— except  as  it  may  help  chart  our 
course  toward  the  21st  century. 

"The  environment  of  the  20th  century 
is  not  designed  for  the  static,  the  stag- 
nant, the  complacent,  or  the  smug.  It 
is  designed  for  men  who  dare  greatly  and 
dream,  and  let  their  work  catch  up  with 
their  dreams." 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  permission,  I  In- 
clude with  my  remarks  articles  from  the 
Buffalo  Evening  News,  of  which  Mr. 
Klrchhofer  formerly  was  editor,  and 
from  the  Buffalo  Courier-Express,  the 
city's  other  daily  newspaper: 

I  From  the  BuJTalo   (N.Y.)   Evening  News, 
Feb.  24,  1968] 

A.  H.  KracHHOFER  Awarded  the  Buffalo 
Club  Medal 

A  half-centry  of  zeal  and  affection  for 
Buffalo  was  honored  today  as  Alfred  H. 
Klrchhofer  received  the  Buffalo  Club  Medal. 

"  'No  one  who  h£is  lived  or  worked  in 
Buffalo  for  any  time  in  the  past  50  years  can 
fail  to  have  been  touched  by  his  work,' " 
Edwin  P.  Jackson  said,  quoting  a  comment  he 
has  heard  made  about  Mr.  Kirchhoier.  retired 
editor  of  The  Buffalo  Evening  News  and 
former  president  of  WBEN  Inc. 

"I  believe  that  is  one  of  the  greatest  trib- 
utes ever  given  anyone,"  Mr.  Jaeckle  said. 

"That  compliment  can  not  be  made  for 
very  many  of  us.  but  Mr.  Kirchhofer's  efforts 
and  work  have  left  a  definite  imprint  on  the 
people  of  our  community." 

Mr.  Jaeckle  introduced  the  retired  editor 
for  presentation  of  the  medal  by  Spencer  C. 
Kittinger,  club  president.  The  medal  is  an 
annual  award  to  a  member  for  community 
service. 

FOLLOWS    FILLMORE    LUNCHEON 

The  ceremony  followed  the  Millard  Fill- 
more Luncheon  in  the  club,  honoring  one  of 
its  founders  and  lus  first  president. 

Mr.  Jaeckle  said  Mr.  Klrchhofer  was  "cease- 
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leu  in  campaigning  for  civic  improvement 
and  honest  government"  and  gave  much  of 
his  "time  and  energies"  to  business,  educa- 
tional and  philanthropic  organizations. 

He  also  referred  to  Mr.  KUchhofers  "great 
characteristic  of  dedication  and  loyalty  to 
his  employer.  The  Buffalo  Evening  News,  of 
which  he  was  such  an  Integral  part. 

•He  loved  the  paper  and  his  whole  life  was 
dedicated  to  assisting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  ( Edward 
H  )  Butler  in  making  It  the  great  instrument 
for  good  which  we  enjoy  in  this  community," 
Mr.  Jaeckle  said. 

Mr.  Klrchhofer.  in  his  response,  spoke  of 
the  past  and  the  future. 

•Buffalo  has  seen  great  days."  he  said.  "To- 
day we  are  at  the  croasroads.  but  let  us  look 
ahead— not  backward,  except  as  It  may  help 
chart  our  course  toward  the  21st  Century." 

FOR     MEN    WHO    DARE 

He  expressed  confidence  In  the  younger 
people  who  will  meet  "big  problems"  as  they 
assume  leadership,  remarking: 

•These  young  men — and  women — will  be 
equal  to  the  needs  of  the  times  for  they,  as 
one  writer  has  said,  will  be  the  best  prepared, 
least  inhibited,  most  opportunity-conscious 
generation  America  has  ever  produced.'  " 

And  from  50  years  of  working  and  dream- 
ing Mr.  Klrchhofer  said  with  quiet  convic- 
tion: 

•The  environment  of  the  20th  Century  Is 
not  designed  for  the  static,  the  stagnant,  the 
complacent  or  the  smug.  It  Is  designed  for 
men  who  dare  greatly  and  dream,  and  let 
their  work  catch  up  with  their  dreams.  ' 

[Prom  the    Buffalo   (N.Y.)    Courier -Express. 

Feb.  25,  1968) 
KncHHOFER  OnrzN   Buftalo  Club  Medal 

Alfred  H.  Klrchhofer.  retired  editor  of  the 
Buffalo  Evening  News  and  former  president 
of  WBEN  Inc  .  charged  Saturday  that  the 
American  Bar  Association  has  "misread  the 
U.S.  Constitution"  In  Its  efforts  to  restrict 
the  publication  of  crime  news  prior  to  trial. 

Klrchhofer  spoke  at  the  annual  MlUard 
Fillmore  luncheon  of  the  Buffalo  Club,  where 
he  was  presented  this  year's  Buffalo  Club 
Medal. 

I'UBLIC  IGNORED 

The  Bar  Association's  Reardon  Report,  he 
explained,  "would  limit  the  Information 
which  lawyers,  proeecutors  or  police  might 
divulge"  about  crime  news  prior  to  trial.  'The 
burden  of  the  argument  Is  that  newspaper 
reports  prejudice  fair  trial,  but  It  gives  little 
thought  to  the  rights  of  the  public." 

As  the  Reardon  Report's  proposals  are  put 
into  force.  Klrchhofer  said,  "the  public  will 
be  In  the  dark  about  most  criminal  mat- 
ters— beyond  the  fact  that  an  arrest  has  been 
made,  together  with  the  defendant's  name 
and  the  charge  against  him — until  or  after 
the  trial  of  the  case." 

He  said  the  Bar  Association's  House  of 
Delegates  "put  aside  the  xirgent  plea  of  the 
communications  media  for  a  year's  delay 
so  that  the  resulU  of  a  nationwide  study 
being  made  by  the  American  Newspaper  Pub- 
lishers Association  could  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration." 

ACTION    QUESTIONED 

Klrchhofer  called  the  Bar  Association  ac- 
tion 'an  attempt  to  Initiate  action  that 
would  amend  the  Constitution  by  an  act 
which  Itself  Is  of  gravely  questionable  con- 
stitutionality . 

"This  Is  an  area  In  which  the  public  hM 
a  certain  right— the  right  to  know  what  la 
happening  cannot  be  abridged  without  grave 
risk  that  law  enforcement  in  secrecy  may 
become  a  greater  evil  than  the  occasional 
abuse  the  lawyers  seek  to  remedy 

•The  American  Trial  Lawyers  Association, 
composed  of  the  men  who  face  these  Issues 
In  the  courts,  agrees  with  editorial  groups 
that  the  Reardon  Report  would  place  un- 
necessary restrictions  upon  lawyers,  police 
and  the  preae. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


SPEEOT    TRIAL 

•The  trial  lawyers  say  the  Reardon  Re- 
port gives  more  emphasis  to  the  Sixth 
Amendment,  which  guarantees  r.  speedy  trial 
before  an  Impartial  Jury,  than  It  does  to  the 
First  Amendment,  which  guarantees  free- 
dom of  the  press,  and  thus  misreads  the  Con- 
stitution." 

The  former  editor  added  that  Buffalo  Is 
"fortunate  today  to  have  two  independent, 
competing  newspapers,  whether  you  like 
them  or  not  This  Is  a  benefit  we  too  much 
take  for  granted 

"These  papers  share  a  heritage  of  long 
continuing  family  ownership  as  contrasted 
with  the  increasing  chain  operation  or  mo- 
nopoly operation  of  morning  and  evening 
combinations." 

SUBURBAN   PRESS 

Klrchhofer  pointed  out  that  in  1966.  mul- 
tiple ownership  controlled  786  of  the  nation's 
1.700  dally  newspapers 

"The  quality  of  the  nearby  suburban 
press— the  closest  dally  U  the  Tonawanda 
News — has  Improved  with  that  of  the  big 
city  dallies  and  is  immeasurably  better  than 
It  was  10  years  ago."  he  added. 

Noting  that  the  luncheon  was  dedicated  to 
Millard  Fillmore,  first  president  of  the  Buf- 
falo Club  and  president  of  the  United  States 
from  1880  to  1853.  Klrchhofer  said: 

CIVIC  CONTRIBUTIONS 

•There  Is  no  definitive  answer  as  to  wheth- 
er Fillmore  was  right  or  wrong  in  his  ap- 
proach to  the  slavery  Issue. 

■'Had  his  position  been  different,  he  of 
course  would  not  have  been  on  Zach  Taylor's 
ticket,  and  the  course  of  history  would  have 
nm  differently— how  differently  we  know  not. 

'But  we  can  be  grateful  for  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  civic  and  commercial  progress 
of  Buffalo:  we  can  admire  the  exemplary 
character  of  the  man  who  largely  taught  him- 
self: was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  23.  then 
within  15  years  through  his  natural  talents 
became  a  recognized  political  leader  of  the 
state  and  nation. 

STRONG  MAN 

"It  truly  can  be  said,  making  due  allowance 
for  errors  of  Judgment,  here  was  an  outstand- 
ing man.  not  weak  as  some  detractors  have 
described  him.  They  would  blame  him  be- 
cause he — and  all  others — lacked  an  answer 
to  an   Insoluable  question." 

Spencer  C.  Klttlnger.  club  president,  made 
the  presentation  of  the  medal  before  about 
150  guests. 

DEDICATION    NOTED 

Edwin  P.  Jaeckle.  former  Erie  County  and 
New  York  State  Republican  chairman, 
praised  Klrchhofer  for  his  "character,  abil- 
ity and  unselfish  dedication  In  rendering  real 
service  to  our  community." 

"His  effort  and  work  have  left  a  definite 
Imprint  on  the  people  of  our  community. " 
Jaeckle  said.  "He  was  ceaseless  In  campaign- 
ing for  civic  Improvement  and  honest  gov- 
ernment, as  well  as  giving  of  his  time  and 
energies  to  business,  educational  and  philan- 
thropic organizations." 
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Americans  who  are  of  Estonian  des- 
cent, and  Estonians  everywhere  through- 
out the  world,  deserve  our  best  wishes 
on  this  important  date.  The  United  States 
of  America  must  never  forget  that  the 
Soviet  Union  took  away  the  independence 
of  the  Estonian  people  28  years  ago,  and 
on  this  occasion  our  country  must  renew 
its  demands  that  Estonia  be  free  once 
more. 

It  is  ironic,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  today 
the  Soviet  Union  poses  before  the 
underdeveloped  countries  as  a  great 
champion  of  the  ideal  that  nations  must 
be  free  from  imperialism.  If  this  is  so, 
then  I  call  upon  the  Soviet  Union  to  let 
Estonia  live  once  more  as  a  free  nation. 
The  tragic  plight  of  Estonia  today  Is  Im- 
perialism. Soviet  style. 

We  can  all  be  proud.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  United  States  has  never  given 
diplomatic  or  other  ofiBcial  recognition 
to  the  seizure  of  Estonia  by  the  Soviet 
Union  in  1940.  May  the  50th  anniversary 
of  Estonian  independence  remind  us  all 
of  the  blessings  of  our  freedom  here  in 
America  and  unite  us  all  in  renewed  ef- 
forts to  restore  freedom  to  the  land  and 
people  of  Estonia. 


The    Plight   of    Estonia    It    Imperialism, 
Soviet  Style 


HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

OF    PENNdTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday.  February  26,  1968 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  across 
the  Nation  this  past  weekend  there  were 
gatherings  to  commemorate  the  50th  an- 
niversary of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence of  the  Estonian  Republic  on 
February  24. 1918. 


Best  Wishes  to  Mr.  DeWitt 


HON.  RICHARD  FULTON 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  26.  1968 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  it  was  announced  in 
Nashville  that  Mr.  John  H.  DeWitt,  Jr.. 
Is  to  retire  as  president  of  WSM,  Inc., 
after  more  than  four  decades  of  service 
in  the  field  of  radio  and  television 
electronics  and,  while  associated  with 
WSM,  Inc.,  to  our  community. 

Mr.  DeWitt,  who  is  an  outstanding 
citizen  of  Metropolitan  Nashville-David- 
son County.  Tenn..  has  made  innumer- 
able nnd  outstanding  contributions  to 
the  advancement  of  our  knowledge  and 
practical  application  of  such  knowledge 
in  the  field  of  electronics. 

He  was  and  is  a  pioneer  in  this  field, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  even  though 
in  retirement.  Mr.  DeWitt  will  continue 
his  efforts. 

Contributions  which  Mr.  DeWitt  has 
made  have  been  cited  in  editorials  which 
appeared  in  car  local  newspapers.  These 
.editorials  are  entitled,  "Best  Wishes  to 
Mr.  DeWitt "  from  the  February  23,  1968, 
edition  of  the  Nashville  Tennessean  and 
an  editorial  entitled  "Best  Wishes.  Jack 
DeWitt."  from  the  November  21  edition 
of  the  Nashville  Banner. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  these  editorials 
in  the  Record  at  this  point,  and  then 
commend  them  to  my  colleagues  for 
their  consideration: 

Best  Wishes  to  Mr.  DeWitt 

Mr.  John  H.  DeWitt  Jr.  has  retired  as 
president  of  WSM-TV  after  more  than  40 
years  of  outstanding  service  to  the  radio  and 
television  Industry  In  Nashville. 

Mr.  DeWitt.  a  nationally  known  electronic 
engineer,  first  made  communications  history 
by  building  Nashville's  first  radio  station  on 
the  campus  of  Ward-Belmont  College  In  1922. 
He  also  helped  Install  the  original  equip- 
ment for  WSM  radio  and  was  In  the  studio 
the  night  it  went  on  the  air  in  1935. 
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In  1946.  Mr.  DeWitt  gained  world  wide  at- 
tention when  he  became  the  first  man  to 
establish  contact  with  the  moon  by  radar. 
And  he  apparently  scored  another  first  In 
1964  by  picking  up  a  picture  from  a  weather 
satellite  with  a  homemade  antenna  and  tape 
recorder. 

Mr.  DeWltt's  contributions  to  radio  and 
television  as  an  entertainment  medium  have 
also  been  tremendous.  Since  he  Is  only  62, 
there  Is  a  good  chance  the  electronic  ex- 
pert's achievements  wUl  be  heard  from  still 
more  In  the  future.  He  Is  to  be  congratulated 
on  a  successful  career  and  wished  a  produc- 
tive retirement. 


Best  Wishes,  Jack  DeWitt 

Not  just  WSM— the  station  he  helped  build 
with  his  own  hands— but  the  whole  broad- 
casting Industry,  knows  John  H.  DeWitt  Jr. 
as  the  scientist  he  Is  in  the  field  of  his  life- 
long service.  Locally  Its  pioneer  while  still  In 
his  teens,  he  launched  46  years  ago  a  career 
that  was  to  carry  him  to  the  top  of  his  pro- 
fession both  as  engineer  and  executive;  and 
his  retirement  as  president  of  WSM.  Inc., 
assuredly  does  not  terminate  the  profes- 
sional interest  that  has  been  crowned  with 
notable  achievements. 

Jack  DeWitt  Is  first  of  all  a  scientist — at 
home  In  that  environment  of  Earth  and 
space-work  that  explores  with  the  mind,  and 
develops  both  the  devices  and  skills  of  the 
hand  that  bounce  messages  off  the  satel- 
lites. Long  before  the  latter  were  man-made, 
he  contacted  the  moon  with  a  radar  beam. 
He  Is  to  colleagues  in  the  Industry  a  recog- 
nized authority  In  electronics;  a  leader  In  the 
progress  radio  and  television  have  made — the 
former  so  nearly  coinciding  with  his  years 
of  participation  to  date. 

Retirement  from  the  position  he  has  oc- 
cupied with  such  distinction  does  not  mark 
a  terminal  point  of  his  Interest  and  work  in 
science.  That  he  vrtll  stay  busy  In  these 
fields  of  a  lifetime  of  dedicated  labor,  every 
friend  can  be  assured.  He  Is  that  kind  of 
man;  that  kind  of  energetic,  enterprising  per- 
son In  any  project  he  undertakes. 

From  the  host  of  friendships  made  and 
kept  through  the  years  go  heartfelt  best 
wishes. 


Fine  Introdaces  Bill  To  Prohibit  Lindsay 
From  Using  Federal  Poverty  Dollars  for 
Recruiting  Reliefers 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday.  February  26.  1968 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  block  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity  from  mak- 
ing antipoverty  grants  to  cities  which 
use  the  money  to  recruit  people  for  the 
welfare  rolls. 

When  the  administration  began  the 
war  against  povertjy,  its  stated  aim  was 
to  get  people  into  self-respecting  jobs 
and  off  welfare.  That  is  not  what  Mayor 
Lindsay  is  doing  in  New  York  City.  The 
mayor  uses  antipoverty  money  to  recruit 
people  for  the  welfare  rolls.  Since  he 
came  Into  ofiBce,  the  welfare  rolls  have 
risen  by  almost  300.000  names  at  a  stag- 
gering cost  to  the  New  York  City  tax- 
payer. New  York's  welfare  budget  Is  now 
Si. 4  billion  a  year.  Use  of  Federal  anti- 
poverty  dollars  to  recruit  new  welfare  re- 
cipients is  an  insult  to  the  ordinary 
hardworking  citizen,  particularly  Inas- 
much as  the  welfare  recipients — enrolled 
with    insufficient    eligibility    examina- 
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tlon — are  also  given  all  kinds  of  personal 
property  which  many  taxpayers  scrimp 
for. 

This  type  of  lunacy  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  continue  to  characterize  the 
war  against  poverty — in  Lindsay's  New 
York  or  anywhere  else.  If  the  war  against 
poverty  truly  aims  at  getting  people  off 
the  relief  rolls,  let  us  spell  it  out.  Using 
poverty  money  to  reci-uit  reliefers — on 
the  honor  system — as  Lindsay  does  Is  a 
one-two  punch  to  the  kidneys  of  the 
taxpaying  public  and  a  travesty  on  con- 
gressional Intent. 


A  Great  Day 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  26,  1968 
Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave    to    extend    my    remarks    in    the 
Record,  I  include  the  following: 
A  Great  Day 
(By  Louis  StockstlU) 
If    Congress    and     the    Defense     Depart- 
ment have  not  been  operating  on  the  exact 
same  wave  length  of  late — a  fact  which  has 
become  Increasingly  apparent — It  would  seem 
that  that  divergence  Is  now  approaching  an 
end. 

The  new  Secretary  of  Defense-designate 
Clark  Clifford,  in  his  first  official  Congression- 
al appearance  following  his  nomination, 
quickly  demonstrated  that  he  and  the  Con- 
gress speak  a  common  language  and  hold  each 
other  In  mutual  esteem.  No  new  Defense  chief 
could  present  more  effective  credentials  on 
Capitol  Hill.  And,  It  Is  at  the  Capitol  that  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  ultimately  finds  his 
staunchest  defenders  or  harshest  critics.  It  is 
in  the  Congress  that  his  programs  will  be 
fired-up  or  dampened,  his  policies  condemned 
or  endorsed. 

As  Secretary-designate  Clifford  sat  In  the 
witness  seat  at  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  hearing  on  his  nomination,  he 
looked  and  sounded  as  comfortably  at  ease 
as  he  might  have  been  had  he  been  occupy- 
ing his  favorite  chair  at  home.  He  answered 
questions  with  quiet  self-assurance  and  can- 
dor, sometimes  almost  too  expansively  by 
comparison  with  recent  predecessors. 

Although  President  Johnson  had  not  yet 
ordered  the  Reserve  call-up,  when  Senator 
Margaret  Chase  Smith  asked  the  Secretary- 
designate  If.  In  light  of  the  Pueblo  Incident, 
he  thought  the  Reserves  should  be  mobilized, 
Mr.  Clifford  did  not  even  blink,  nor  did  he 
attempt  to  throw  Mrs.  Smith  off  the  scent. 
He  replied  that  he  had  been  with  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  advisors  all  of  the  previous  day 
as  they  considered  alternative  courses  of 
action.  "That  subject  [the  Reserve  mobiliza- 
tion) and  a  number  of  others."  he  said,  "are 
under  Immediate  consideration." 

At  the  time — Inasmuch  as  the  decision  was 
still  pending  official  announcement  by  the 
White  House — no  answer  could  have  been 
more  direct  without  preempting  the  Presi- 
dential prerogative.  This  is  the  sort  of  re- 
sponse Congress  expects  and  respects. 

Throughout  the  hearing,  there  was  in  the 
room  a  pervasive  feeling  of  "togetherness." 
Chairman  Richard  B.  Russell  asked  Mr. 
Clifford  to  discuss  his  concept  of  the  work- 
ing relationship  between  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  Committees  of  the  Congress. 
Mr.  Clifford  said  he  would  expect  to  have 
the  closest  type  of  coop)eration  with  the  ap- 
propriate committees.  He  seild  he  believes, 
"at  this  particular  time  In  our  country's  his- 
tory, that  close  association  and  coordination 
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Is,  perhaps,  more  necessary  than  every  be- 
fore." 

He  said,  "I  would  expect  and  hope  that,  as 
Secretary  of  Defense,  we  would  approach 
these  problems  together."  If  members  of 
Congress  detected  any  deviation  from  this 
principle,  Mr.  Clifford  said  he  would  consider 
it  a  favor  If  they  would  call  It  to  his  atten- 
tion. 

He  assured  Chairman  Russell  and  the 
Committee  that  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  when  called  to  testify  by  Congress, 
win  be  free  to  give  their  "frank  and  open 
opinions"  on  subjects  on  which  they  are 
questioned.  But  at  the  same  time  he  made  it 
clear  that  while  he  will  consult  with  the 
military  leaders  before  "Important  decisions" 
are  made,  and  will  give  "most  careful  con- 
sideration" to  their  views,  he  will  expect 
them  to  abide  by  final  decisions. 

There  was  little  in  any  of  Mr.  Clifford's 
responses  which  might  have  provoked  argu- 
ment. The  Senators  obviously  like  his  com- 
ments and  the  manner  in  which  he  gave 
them. 

It  was  almost  anti-climactic  when  Senator 
John  Stennis  observed  that  there  should  al- 
ways be  two-way  communication  between 
the  Congress  and  the  Defense  Department. 
Mr.  CUfford  swiftly  stated  that  he  endorses 
that  principle  "without  qualification."  To 
everyone  present,  it  must  surely  have  been 
obvious  that  the  communications  channels 
were  wide-open. 

The  mood  of  the  hearing  was  perhaps  best 
summed  up  by  one  of  the  spectators,  former 
Secretary  of  the  Army  Robert  T.  Stevens.  Mr. 
Stevens  told  the  Joxirnal,  "It's  a  great  day 
for  the  country." 


Goodby  Gold 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  26.  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
has  approved  turning  the  U.S.  gold  sup- 
ply over  to  the  pleasure  of  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund. 

But  where,  under  the  Constitution,  was 
Congress  extended  this  power  or  dele- 
gated the  authority  from  the  States  and 
the  people? 

If  gold  is  no  longer  wealth  and  is  to  be 
considered  like  salt,  steel,  or  tinfoil — 
why  then  do  we  still  have  a  Federal  law 
prohibiting  U.S.  citizens  from  owi^ershlp 
of  gold.  And  why  do  these  foreignet^and 
speculators  want  our  gold?  Do  the 
hoarders  not  realize  gold  is  no  longer  a 
measure  of  wealth — because  the  U.S.  fi- 
nancial wizards  have  said  so. 

Sounds  like  rank  discrimination 
against  U.S.  citizens. 

For  whatever  value,  I  would  like  to 
place  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
position  statement  of  the  American 
Bankers  Association,  a  fact  sheet  pre- 
pared by  the  U.S.  Treasury  Department 
and  a  special  memorandum  on  gold  pre-  / 
pared  by  Liberty  Lobby: 

Statement  of  the  American  Banker^ 
Association 

The  continued  efficient  operation  of  the 
international  monetary  system — based  upon 
gold  and  the  dollar — is  threatened  by  the 
statutory  requirement  that  Federal  Reserve 
notes  be  backed  by  25  per  cent  In  gold. 
Although  It  Is  therefore  clear  that  the  re- 
quirement must  be  relaxed  or  removed,  such 
action  will  be  useless  and  actually  harmful 
In  the  long  run  unless  Congress  and  the 
Administration     take     firm     accompanying 
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step*  to  eliminate  our  chronic  balance  of 
payment*  deficit  and  dismantle  existing  for- 
eign exchange  controls.  Otherwise,  gold  will 
conUnue  to  flow  abroad— •12  billion,  or  half 
of  our  gold  stock,  has  moved  out  since 
1949 — leading  ultimately  to  a  gold  embargo 
or  dollar  devaluation,  and  a  breakdown  In 
the  International  monetary  system. 

The  steps  necessary  for  elimination  of  our 
payments  deficit  and  the  ultimate  disman- 
tling of  exchange  controls  (which  in  the  long 
run  are  self-defeating)   Include: 

A  frugal,  no-fat  Presidential  budget  for 
the  coming  fiscal  year;  cuts  should  be  made 
m  all  noncontractual  categories  except  direct 
Vietnam  spending: 

Congressional  enactment  at  the  earliest 
possible  date  of  the  President's  proposed  In- 
come tax  surcharge; 

A  relentless  program  to  reduce  the  heavy 
outflow  of  dollars  resulting  from  our  foreign 
military  and  economic  aid.  Including  cut- 
backs In  troops  and  dependents  stationed  In 
Western  Europe. 

These  measures  are  severe  but  necessary. 
They  recognize  that  the  root  causes  of  our 
balance  of  payments  deficits  are  Inflation 
and  economic  overheating  at  home  and  ex- 
cessive Federal  spending  abroad.  Until  there 
Is  clear  and  convincing  evidence  that  these 
causes  are  to  be  attacked  effectively  at  their 
source — more  effectively  than  In  the  Presl- 
dents  message  of  January  1 — any  change  In 
the  gold  reserve  requirement,  however  neces- 
sary to  maintain  confidence  In  the  dollar  in 
the  short  run.  could  In  the  long  run  actu- 
ally undermine  or  destroy  that  confidence. 

Th«  Golo  Reserve  Ri»in«EMCNT — Cxtbbent 
Pacts  and  Backc*o0ND 
Under  present  law.  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  must  hold  gold  certificates  (which 
represent  gold  held  by  the  US.  Treasury) 
equivalent  to  at  least  25'"(.  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve notes  In  circulation.  This  Is  the  so- 
called  gold  reserve  or  cover  requirement. 

CUIUIENT    FACTS 

1.  The  Arithmetic 

Billions 

Total  U.S.  gold  stock  Is  about $12.0 

Gold  required  for  note  cover  Is  about.       10.  7 

Our  free  gold  Is 1-3 

The  International  Monetary  Fund  has  de- 
posits euid  gcid  purchase  rights  on  $1,033 
million  of  US.  gold.  This  Is  a  claim  on  our 
total  gold  stock,  rather  than  on  our  free  gold, 
but  some  observers  and  commentators  have 
cited  this  claim  as  a  de  facto  reduction  In  our 
free  gold. 

2.  The  Prospects 

a.  By  the  end  of  this  year,  the  normal  In- 
crease m  the  economy's  need  for  pocket  cash 
will  result  In  the  absorption  of  another  $500 
million  of  our  gold  to  meet  the  cover  re- 
quirement against  Federal  Reserve  notes. 

b.  Domestic  Industrial  use  of  gold  met  by 
the  Treasury  was  about  »160  million  In  1967 
and  should  be  about  the  same  or  slightly 
higher  this  year. 

c.  It  Is  difficult  to  estimate  foreign  demand 
over  the  next  year — from  conversions  by  cen- 
tral banks  or  by  losses  In  the  London  mar- 
ket. At  the  moment,  both  sources  of  demand 
are  quiet,  but  It  Is  only  prudent  to  expect 
some  losses  from  this  source. 

3.  The  Confidence  Factor 

There  are  Increasing  reports  that  foreigners 
are  beginning  to  think  of  the  cover  require- 
ment as  inhibiting  our  actions.  The  shrink- 
ing gold  supply  could  trigger  some  anticipa- 
tory demands  for  gold.  The  principle  Is  sim- 
ple— get  It  while  you  can.  So  far.  there  Is 
little  evidence  of  such  a  development,  but  It 
could  come,  and  quickly. 

BACKGROUND 

The  reserve  requirement  Is  the  last  vestige 
of  a  much  earlier  period  in  our  domestic 
monetary  history.  Prior  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  In  1913.  the 
several  kinds  of  paper  currencies  then  In 
use  circulated  alongside  gold  coins  domestl- 
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cally  and  were  freely  convertible  directly  or 
Indirectly  Into  gold.  In  an  effort  to  protect 
this  convertibility,  a  variety  of  devices  was 
used  at  various  times  to  maintain  the  note 
circulation  in  a  fixed  relationship  to  gold  and 
to  provide  assured  redemption  facilities.  One 
result  of  this  system  was  that  the  supply  of 
currency  was  not  re8p>onslve  to  the  changing 
needs  of  the  economy,  and  this  so-called  In- 
elasticity combined  virlth  deficiencies  In  the 
banking  structure  helped  make  the  economy 
prone  to  recurrent  bouts  of  inflation  and 
panic. 

The  Federal  Reserve  System  was  designed 
to  eliminate  these  defects  by  providing  a 
means  for  adjusting  the  supply  of  currency, 
deposiu.  and  credit  flexibly  to  the  needs  of 
commerce  and  business.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  our  currency.  Including  the  new 
Federal  Reserve  notes,  remained  convertible 
Into  gold.  Under  these  circumstances,  It  was 
entirely  natural  that  those  framing  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act.  included  a  provision  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  banks  maintain  certain 
minimum  reserves  of  gold  In  relation  to  our 
note  and  deposit  liabilities,  even  through  the 
passage  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  clearly 
recognized  that  the  supply  of  money  and 
credit  should  be  adjusted  to  the  needs  of 
the  economy  rather  than  set  In  some  fixed 
relationship  to  gold.  In  1913  this  reserve  re- 
quirement was  set  at  36  <T,  against  deposits 
and  40 ''c  against  notes. 

As  time  passed,  after  the  establishment  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  and  experience 
bore  out  the  soundness  of  the  approach  to 
monetary  management  embodied  In  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act.  the  link  between  gold  and 
our  money  supply  was  Increasingly  dimin- 
ished. Indeed,  since  1913  gold  has  undergone 
a  fundamental  transformation  from  a 
domestic  medium  of  exchange  and  a  mone- 
tary store  of  value  to  Its  present  position  as 
an  International  reserve  asset.  In  1934  the 
domestic  convertibility  of  gold  was  discon- 
tinued, and  since  that  time  Federal  Reserve 
notes  have  not  been  redeemable  in  gold.  In 
1945  the  reserve  requirements  against  both 
notes  and  deposits  were  reduced  to  25%,  and 
m  early  1965  Congress  removed  the  require- 
ment against  deposits  completely. 

Today  the  strength  of  the  dollar  does  not 
depend  on  the  one  remaining  legal  tie  It  has 
to  gold  through  the  cover  requirement  on 
Federal  Reserve  notes,  which  are  only  a  small 
portion  of  our  total  money  supply.  Rather, 
the  value  of  the  dollar— whether  It  be  In  the 
form  of  a  bank  balance,  a  coin,  or  "folding 
money" — Is  dependent  on  the  quantity  of 
goods  and  services  which  can  be  purchased 
for  It.  It  Is  the  strength  and  soundness  of 
the  American  economy  which  stands  behind 
the  dollar,  and  It  Is  the  pursuit  of  policies 
which  results  in  stable  and  balanced  growth 
that  give  both  the  dollar  and  our  economy 
their  strength.  It  is  sometimes  argued  that 
the  cover  requirement  Is  an  Important  re- 
straint against  the  excessive  creation  cf 
money.  But  the  fact  that  our  margin  of  free 
gold  Is  now  approaching  the  25 "^i  cover  re-» 
qulrement  is  no  more  a  signal  for  monetary 
stringency  than  the  existence  of  a  wide  mar- 
gin of  "free  "  gold  In  the  past  provided  a  sig- 
nal for  monetary  expansion.  The  manage- 
ment of  our  money  supply  has  and  should 
continue  to  depend  on  the  needs  of  a  grow- 
ing, stable  economy  and  not  on  the  arbitrary 
effects  of  the  cover  requirement. 

Since  World  War  II  the  primary  function 
of  gold  has  been  international.  It  stands  side 
by  side  with  the  dollar  as  an  international 
reserve  asset,  and  the  two  together  are  the 
foundation  of  the  system  under  which  the 
world  conducu  its  monetary  affairs.  This 
system  has  served  us  well  since  World  War 
II  In  providing  a  framework  for  unprecedent- 
ed growth  In  trade  and  payments  Countries 
hold  both  gold  and  dollars  in  their  Interna- 
tional reserves  and  use  them  for  making 
payments.  One  reason  why  they  hold  dollars 
Is  the  confidence  that  when  they  wish  they 
can  convert  them  Into  gold.  This  confidence 
Is  vlUl  to  the  stability  of  the  International 
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Monetary  System,  and  the  continued  exist- 
ence of  the  reserve  requirement  on  Federal 
Reserve  notes,  which  "ties  up"  some  10.7  bil- 
lion of  our  tl2  billion  gold  supply,  tends  to 
call  Into  question  the  ability  of  the  United 
States  to  maintain  Its  policy  of  free  Inter- 
convertlblUty  between  gold  and  dollars  at  the 
fixed  price  of  $35. 

The  Federal  Reserve  has  the  authority  to 
suspend  on  a  temporary  basis  the  gold  re- 
serve requirement,  and  It  would  certainly  use 
this  authority  at  a  time  when  the  reserve 
requirement  would  Impinge  on  our  Interna- 
tional commitments.  However,  this  could 
only  be  a  stop  gap  measure  which  would  re- 
quire progressively  larger  Increases  In  the 
discount  rate  as  the  gold  supply  moved  be- 
low 25%  of  Federal  Reserve  notes  In  circula- 
tion. 


Qdtstions  AND  ANswnis  ON  Gold — A  Special 

MEMORANDtnC 

February   16,    1968. 
To:  All  Senators.  Representatives,  and  Legis- 
lative Aides 

Within  Just  a  few  days,  H.R.  14743  and  S. 
2857  (repeal  for  the  25  per  cent  gold  cover 
on  Federal  Reserve  Notes)  will  come  before 
you  for  a  decisive  vote. 

Compared  with  previous  questions  of 
banking  and  currency  legislation,  this  one 
assumes  overwhelming  significance.  If  the 
legislation  Is  passed  as  reported  by  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committees,  the  decision 
will  be  final  and  irrevocable,  for  all  practical 
purposes. 

On  the  chance  that  your  files  on  this  sub- 
ject may  not  contain  some  bit  of  Informa- 
tion that  you  would  like  to  have,  the  services 
of  our  research  staff  are  at  your  service.  Just 
call  Mr.  Hicks  or  Mr.  Jaffe  at  546-5611  with 
your  question. 

We  have  tried  to  arrange  this  report  for 
maximum  usefulness  at  this  particular  time, 
when  the  specific  question  before  the  Con- 
grees  is  repeal  of  the  25  percent  gold  cover 
on  Federal  Reserve  Notes.  However,  you  may 
rest  assured  that  In  the  near  future,  other 
Important  proposals  dealing  with  this  same 
subject  will  be  before  you,  so  we  recommend 
that  you  hold  It  In  your  files  for  future  use 
as  well. 

PART  I — ^THE  GOLD  CRISIS 

1-Q.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  gold  crisis? 

A.  An  article  by  Dr.  Lewis  E.  Lloyd  In 
Wards  Quarterly  (Winter,  1967)  puts  It  this 
way: 

"In  the  postwar  years,  two  dollars  (one 
good  dollar  and  one  'printing  press'  dollar) 
have  been  coming  to  the  marketplace  to  bid 
for  a  dollar's  worth  of  goods.  Since  the  mar- 
ket couldn't  tell  one  from  the  other,  prices 
have  been  bid  up  to  twice  prewar  level.  .  .  . 
There  Is  one  economic  good,  however,  that 
still  has  the  same  price  as  was  fixed  In  1934. 
namely  gold  at  $35  an  ounce.  Thus,  gold  Is 
the  cheapest  commodity  that  we  offer  to  the 
world.  It  Is  not  surprising  that  foreigners 
prefer  to  trade  our  dollars  for  gold  (Instead 
of  goods  and  services — Ed.)  or  to  hold  these 
dollars  against  the  day  when  they  might 
wish  to  trade  them  for  gold." 

In  short,  the  U.S.  Is  like  a  supermarket 
with  every  Item  but  one  overpriced,  and  that 
one — gold — happens  to  be  our  "loss-leader." 
Naturally,  our  foreign  customers  will  go  on 
buying  the  "special"  and  Ignoring  the  high- 
priced  merchandise  until  we  are  "sold  out" 
of  gold. 

2-Q.  Hoto  does  the  "gold  drain"  take  place 
in  practice? 

A.  The  December  4,  1967  Issue  of  U.S.  News 
di  World  Report  described  the  gold  rush  this 
way: 

"The  International  monetary  structure 
rests  on  a  fragile  understanding  that  for- 
eign dollars  will  not  do  what  they  are  en- 
titled to — demand  gold  for  their  greenbacks. 
But  each  new  day  of  the  gold  rush  put  an 
added  strain  on  this  gentlemen's  agreement. 
Last  week  the  speculation  appeared  to  be 
mainly  by  businessmen  and  private  citizens 
operating  In  the  London,  Paris,  and  Zurich 
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markets;  official  government  banks  had  not 
exercised  their  rlglit  to  demand  gold  direct- 
ly from  Washington.  But  U.S.  gold  was  drain- 
ing out.  supplying  59  per  cent  of  the  metal 
put  up  by  an  International  pool  to  stabilize 
the  London  market  .  .  .  (B)ulllon  dealers 
In  London  hinted  that  some  of  their  orders 
were  coming  from  central  banks  that  wanted 
the  serurlty  of  gold  without  the  onus  of  lead- 
ing a  rr.ld  on  Fort  Knox.  And  as  the  gold 
rush  swelled.  It  drew  thousands  of  large  and 
small  investors  around  the  world  who  were 
frightened  by  the  linartclal  crisis  and  wanted 
only  .security  for  their  savings.  In  one  day 
alone,  small  businessmen,  shopkeepers,  and 
civil  servants  snapped  up  40.000  gold  Napo- 
leon.; en  the  Paris  market.  In  England,  a 
Brlstcl  businessman  pvu  1  million  pounds 
Into  i-old-mlnlng  shares;  when  a  friend  told 
lilra  lie  was  not  helping  to  maintain  confl- 
dcncc.  i\e  mapped:  "At  least  I  know  my 
money  is  saie."  (Ed.  note:  During  the  single 
month  of  December,  1967.  $925  million 
•  four.ci  £aiety."  an  amount  equal  to  1/13  our 
total  tiOld  reserve  at  this  date. )  " 

;i-Q.  What  indication  is  there  that  the 
Aafitiriitration  would  ever  allow  this  Na- 
tion 10  he  stripped  of  all  its  gold? 

A.  \Vi".l:.im  McChesney  Martin.  Jr..  Chair- 
man c:"  the  Federal  Reserve  Bo^ird,  speaking 
to  a  xlat  meeting  of  tl»e  American  Economic 
Aisoclati.^n  and  the  Aiiierican  Finance  Asso- 
ciatlc:i.  December  28,  1962,  said  that  it  was 
t.'ie  firm  ccmmltraent  and  policy  of  the  Unit- 
eri  St -tes  to  sell  our  reserve  at  $35  an  ounce 
"(lou-n  through  the  last  oar  of  gold"  (em- 
phasis r.dded) .  ! 

LoT-.sr  of  transmittal  from  Henry  H.  Fow- 
ler. becr?tary  of  the  Tteasury,  to  Hon.  John 
W.  McCorr.iack.  Speaker  of  the  Hoa.?e.  Jan- 
uary '^2.  1968:  I 

"2.  I:  iE  :iecesEary  taat  there  be  no  doubt 
:tbout  cur  assurance  toi  the  wcrld  that  Amer- 
Icn's  luli  -old  stock  stands  behind  our  com- 
mitment to  maintain  'he  price  of  gold  at 
?35  an  ounce." 

Lyndon  B.  Johnsonj  State  of  the  Union 
Message.  1908: 

"And  we  have  assured  the  world  that 
Americr.'.A  iull  gold  stock  stands  behind  our 
commitment  to  maintain  the  price  of  gold 
at  S35  rn  ounce.  We  must  back  up  this  com- 
mitment by  legislating  now  to  free  dur  gold 
reserves." 

4-Q.  Is  .t  true  that  gold  production  is 
>iopclcssly  unable  to  keep  up  with  the  need 
for  gold? 

A.  The  fact  Is  that  gold  accumulation  in- 
creases faster  than  population,  on  a  per  cap- 
ita, worldwide  basis.  TTiere  is  more  than  four 
times  as  much  refined  gold  In  the  world 
today  .:s  there  was  In  1900.  while  the  world's 
popul.\t:cn  has  only  doubled  in  the  some 
period. 

The  '  shortage"  Is  in  gold  available  for 
monetcri  uses.  This  is  an  artificial  shortage, 
created  by  the  maintenance  of  an  artificially 
low  fixed  price  for  gold.  The  gold  Is  worth 
more  than  the  money,  so  the  producers  and 
holders  of  gold  will  ordinarily  yield  it  up  for 
monetary  purposes  only  when  forced  to  do 
so  by  governmental  decree. 

Because  of  very  low  costs  of  production 
( $25  per  ounce ) ,  the  South  African  gold 
Industry  continues  to  supply  gold  to  the 
monetary  market  voluntarily. 

Americfin  producers  have  been  selling  less 
and  less  gold  each  year,  even  though  they 
are  forced  by  law  to  turn  over  their  entire 
production  to  the  government.  They  have 
simply  closed  down  9,000  mines.  Russia 
stopped  selling  gold  to  the  monetary  market 
In  1960.  TiHd  uses  Its  gold  as  a  barter  com- 
modity. Instead,  thus  increasing  its  bargain- 
ing power. 

Obviously,  the  world's  ever-growing  supply 
of  gold  Is  being  held  out  of  monetary  uses 
because  of  fixed  low  prices,  and  the  shortage 
of  monetary  gold  will  continue  as  long  as  the 
price  remains  fixed  at  the  artificially  low 
level  of  $35  per  ounce.  (See  U.S.  Neics  & 
World  Report.  January  8.  1968.  p.  47.) 
CXrV 263— Part  4 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

PART    II THE    PRESENT    U.S.    COLD    RESERVE     (A3 

OF    FEBRUARY    B,     1968) 

5-Q.  How  much  gold  do  we  have? 

A.  In  terms  of  dollars  (at  $35  per  ounce 
of  gold),  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New 
York  announced  today  that  the  Treasury 
gold  stock  is  at  a  31-year  low  level  of  SI  1.884 
billion.  (Previous  low:  $11,782  billion  on 
April  28,  1937) 

6-Q.  Is  that  our  entire  supply  of  gold? 

A.  Yes,  except  for  current  U.S.  proauctlon. 
which  supplies  the  only  additions  to  our  gold 
reserve,   aside  from   rare   foreign   purchases. 

7-Q.  How  much  do  we  add  from  our  e^wn 
mines? 

A.  About  $60  million  worth  of  gold  per 
year,  but  according  to  Federal  Reserve  Board 
Chairman  William  McChesney  Martin, 
testifying  before  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  on  January  30,  the  use 
of  gold  in  American  industry  and  the  arts 
exceeds  the  American  production  by  $160 
million  per  year.  This  means  that  we  have  an 
annual  domestic  "deficit"  of  $160  mirion  to 
supply  from  our  reserve. 

8-Q.  Do  we  buy  gold  from  foreign  coun- 
tries to  add  to  the  reserve? 

A.  Foreigners  do  not  wish  to  sell  i^old  at ' 
$35  an  ounce,  but  occasionally  we  are  in  a 
position  to  force  them  to  do  so.  as  in  t!is 
case  of  Canada,  which  sold  us  $200  million  In 
1966  and  $100  ml'lion  worth  In  1967,  in  order 
to  retain  Canadian  Lxemption  from  the  U.S. 
interest-equalization  tax.  (Baltimore  Sun. 
December  22,  1967) 

9-Q.  What  arc  the  pxirposes  of  the  Treas- 
ury gold  reserve? 

\.  It  has  three  purposes: 

1)  To  comply  with  the  laws  lequirlng 
geld  "cover"  for  Federal  Reserve  Notes  and 
U.S.  and  Treasury  Notes  of  1890  (the  25 
per  cent  "co- er") ; 

2)  To  serve  as  the  sole  source  of  gold  for 
American  Industry,  dentistry,  Jewelers,  etc.; 
and 

3)  To  satisfy  claims  of  foreign  governments 
and  central  banks  who  wish  to  convert  dol- 
lars to  gold. 

10-Q.  7s  our  current  gold  reserve  of  $11,884 
billion  large  enough  to  meet  all  these  re- 
quirements? 

A.  Reserves  "frozen"  by  law  to  cover 
dome.-.ti?  currency  now  total  5;10.8  billion. 
If  new  Federal  Reserve  Notes  are  issued  in 
1968  at  the  same  rate  as  in  1967,  an  addi- 
tional $540  million  in  reserves  will  be  re- 
quired for  this  purpose.  If  the  annual  domes- 
tic "deficit"  of  consumption  over  produc- 
tion of  gold  continues  at  the  1967  rate,  an- 
other $160  million  In  reserves  will  be  nec- 
essary to  meet  our  domestic  industrial  re- 
quirements. These  three  Items  total  $11.5 
billion. 

Providing  that  no  foreign  claims  should 
be  presented  for  payment  this  year,  we  will 
have  left  over  at  the  end  of  1968  the  differ- 
ence between  $11.5  billion  and  $11,884  bil- 
lion: $384  million  in  "free"  gold.  Against 
this  $384  7nillion  there  are  approximately 
$30  billion  in  foreign  dollar  claims  outstand- 
ing. Our  reserves  are  about  $29.6  billion  short 
of  being  big   enough. 

PART  m — ALTERNATIVES  TO  REPEAL  OF  THE  COLD 
COVER 

11-Q.  If  we  now  have  only  $384  million 
with  which  to  meet  foreign  claims  of  $30 
billion,  isn't  it  imperative  that  the  25  per  cent 
gold  cover  be  repealed? 

A.  No.  The  proposed  repeal  of  the  gold 
cover  on  domestic  currency  is  only  one  of 
several  posslhle  courses  of  action. 

12-Q.  What  are  the  possible  alternatives  to 
repeal  of  the  gold  cover? 

A.  Brlefiy,  they  are : 

1 )  Continue  redeeming  dollars  In  gold,  but 
only  after  revaluing  gold  In  terms  of  dollars, 
thus  Increasing  the  dollar  value  of  our 
reserve. 

2)  Stop  redeeming  dollars  In  gold. 

3)  "Free"  more  gold  for  foreign  claims  by 
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reducing  the  percentage  of  cover  required 
on  currency  from  25  per  cent  to  some  lower 
percentage. 

4)  Repeal  the  gold  cover  entirely,  while  at 
the  same  time  "freezing"  part  of  the  reserve 
.is  an  emergency  stock,  or  strategic  reserve. 

13-Q.  Have  such  courses  of  action  been 
suggested  by  any  responsible  peisons? 

A.  Yes.  We  will  review  the  advocacy  of 
each : 

1)  Revalue  gold  by  raising  the  dollar  re- 
demption price. 

People  with  the  power  to  increase  the  price 
of  gold  never  talk  about  It.  Only  the  posscs- 
.-lon  of  gold  gives  the  power  to  Increase  its 
price,  and  discussion  of  the  matter  before- 
hand is  certain  to  cause  a  run  on  tlic  gold 
stock  of  the  possessor.  Therefore,  no  one  in 
a  position  of  authority — much  less  llie  Con- 
gress— can  advocate  publicly  the  revalu.ition 
of  gold  unless  for  some  reaso7i  there  has  been 
a  suspension  of  gold  sales  first. 

However,  the  future  certainty  of  an  in- 
crease in  the  world  price  of  gold  is  widely 
accepted  and  analyzed  by  economists  and 
bankers.  For  example.  George  S.  Moore,  presi- 
dent of  the  First  National  City  Bank,  ad- 
dressing the  Annual  Congress  of  .American 
Industry  on  December  7.  1967,  .^aid:  "It  is 
unrealistic  lor  anyone  to  say  the  price  of 
tjold  never  is  going  to  rise  above  tiie  price 
fixed  in  1933  when  industrial  wages  were  $1 
.in  iiour"   (UPI  dispatch.  December  7.  1967). 

And  U.S.  News  Sr  World  Report  (January 
29,  1968,  p.  22)  quotes  a  letter  v.Titten  by 
an  unidentified  Swiss  banker  to  William  Mc- 
Clissney  Martin,  saying:  "Why  don't  you 
push  the  price  of  gold  up  to  $70  now  and  get 
i:  over  with — take  us  out  of  our  misery." 

2)  Stop  redeeming  dollars  in  geld 
According  to  Life.  Augu.st  25,  1S07.  this  is 

the  approach  which  has  !>een  advocated  by 
Rudolph  Peterson,  president  of  the  Bank  of 
America.  Tlie  sa.me  article,  by  John  K.  Jessup, 
cites  the  April,  1967  newsletter  of  the  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank,  which  suggested  that  If 
the  U.S.  should  face  a  run  on  its  gold,  it 
could  "cease  buying  and  selling  gold"  except 
at  its  own  discretion.  This,  said  the  Chase 
letter,  would  face  foreign  central  banks  with 
a,  "serious  dilemma"  in  deciding  what  to  do 
.'•bout  the  dollars  they  already  own  or  con- 
tinue to  accumulate. 

If  they  let  the  dollars  depreciate  !:i  ex- 
change markets.  U.S.  exports  would  soon  un- 
dersell Europe's  all  over  the  rest  of  the  world. 
If  they  support  the  dollar  at  its  present  rate, 
"this  would  place  them  more  unequivocally 
than  ever  on  a  dollar  standard." 

Concluded  the  Chase:  "It  is  time  for  the 
U.S.  to  become  less  defensive  about  its  bal- 
ance of  payments,"  since  "for  the  dollar 
holder,  there  Is  no  place  (else)  to  go." 

It  must  be  noted  that  (according  to  the 
Jessup  article)  "the  bank  soon  disassociated 
Itself  from  the  letter's  implications.  .  .  ." 
This,  however,  does  not  negate  the  fact  that 
there  are  knowledgeable  bankers  who  are  will- 
ing to  think  the  "unthinkable." 

3)  Reduce  the  gold  cover  percentage  to 
some  lower  .igure 

This  course  has  been  proposed  by  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  member 
Rep.  Ben  B.  Blackburn,  whose  "Supplement.il 
Views"  are  contained  in  the  Minority  Report 
of  House  Report  1095  on  H.R.  14743. 

He  suggests  that  the  gold  cover  percentage 
be  reduced  to  12.5  per  cent  backing  on  Fed- 
eral Reserve  notes,  as  a  means  to  "buy  valu- 
able time  ViTithln  which  we  could  strike  at 
the  heart  of  the  problem."  He  also  cites  sup- 
port for  this  view  from  Dr.  Charles  E.  Walker, 
executive  vice  president  of  the  American 
Bankers  Association,  who  addressed  the 
American  Banking  Institute  more  than  two 
years  ago,  saying:  "The  best  course  of  ac- 
tion seems  to  me  to  be  to  relax,  but  not 
remove,  the  requirement.  Retention  of  the 
discipline,  even  if  at  a  lower  level,  would  pre- 
serve many  of  Its  advantages." 

Congressman  Blackburn  also  quotes  the 
February  1  testimony  before  the  Senate  Bank- 
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ing  and  Currency  Conimlttee  of  Dr.  Wilson 
E  Schmidt,  head  of  the  Department  of 
Economics  at  Virginia  Polytechnic  Inatltute. 
who  said;  "We  must  not  defend  the  dollar 
to  the  last  ounce  of  gold.  Inevitably,  we 
must  bring  equilibrium  to  the  balance  of 
payment*.  If  we  choose  to  do  this  under  a 
fixed  exchange  rate  we  must  retain  some  gold 
reserves  to  sUbUlze  the  rate  we  choose." 

4^  Repeal  the  gold  cover  entirely,  but  at 
the  same  time  establlah  an  emergency  (non- 
monetary )  gold  reserve.  „    ,  ^ 

This  Is  a  proposal  by  Rep.  Albert  W.  John- 
son of  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  In  hU  "SupplemenUl  Views"  un- 
tamed   m    the    Committee    Report   on    HJt. 

14743. 

Congressman  Johnson  is  opposed  to  the  re- 
peal of  the  gold  cover  in  any  form  or  fash- 
Ion,  but  he  suggest*  that  "If  the  Congress 
Insists  on  this  gold  coverage  removal,  there 
U  another  step  that  should  be  taken  at  the 
same  Ume.  The  bUl  should  be  amended  by 
setting  up  in  the  Treasury  a  'strategic  gold 
reserve.'  Its  purpose  U  to  Insure  that  the 
United  States  will  at  all  times  possess  suf- 
ficient gold  to  meet  any  future  crisis.  I  know 
the  President  has  said  we  will  respond  to  for- 
eign demands  to  our  last  bar  of  pold.  but  I 
think  this  Is  a  reckless  statement.' 

14-^.  Will  any  of  these  alternatives  solve 
the  basic  ptoblem  causing  the  gold  crisis? 

A.  No.  but  the  same  Is  true  of  the  proposed 
repeal  of  the  gold  cover,  as  contained  in  HJt. 
14743  and  S.  28S7.  As  a  member  of  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  who  voted 
afllrmailvely  in  committee  for  the  legisla- 
tion. Rep.  Sherman  P.  Uoyd  sUted  In  his 
"Separate  Views"  In  the  House  Report: 

"I  also  emphasize  that  our  basic  problem 
Is  our  failure  to  eliminate  continuing  deficlU 
in  our  balance  of  payments,  and  our  failure 
substantially  to  reduce  our  budgetary  de- 
ficits I  fully  recognize  that  this  legislation 
does  not  atuck  this  basic  weakness  In  policy 
and  execution  and  that  It  may  even  increase 
the  danger  that  In  the  temporary  absence 
of  the  continuing  pressure  of  the  gold  re- 
quirement we  may  relax  our  efforts  to  attack 
basic  causes  of  growing  doubts  of  the  value 
of  the  dollar." 

Even  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  testi- 
fied before  the  House  committee  tliat  re- 
moval of  the  gold  cover  requirements  will 
neither  solve  the  U.S.  balance-of-payments 
nroblem.  nor  Is  such  removal  a  substitute  for 
solution  of  that  problem.  (House  Report 
1095.  Removal  of  Oold  Cover) . 

PART    IV — REPEAL   OF   THX   OOLO   COVEB 

15-Q.  W/iy  does  the  Admlniafrotion  de- 
mand removal  of  the  gold  cover? 

A  Secretary  of  tbe  Treasury  Henry  H 
Fowler.  testUylng  before  the  Senate  Banking 
and  Ctirrency  Conmilttee.  January  30,  1968: 
1)  Prospective  normal  Increases  in  cur- 
rency holdings— Federal  Reserve  Notes— by 
the  public  will  "freeze"  more  and  more  of 
our  "free "  gold  and  soon  reach  a  point  In- 
hibiting further  expansion  of  our  domestic 
money  supply- 

•')  There  should  be  no  doubt  whatsoever 
that  our  toUl  gold  stock  Is  available  to  In- 
sure the  free  international  convertibility  be- 
tween the  dollar  and  gold  at  the  fixed  price 
of  *35  an  ounce. 

3)  The  world  recognizes  that  the  strength 
of  the  dollar  depends  upon  the  strength  of 
the  U3.  economy  rather  tban  upon  a  legal 
25  per  cent  reserve  requirement  against  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Notes,  and  It  Is  clearly  appro- 
priate for  this  fact  now  to  be  recognized  In 
legislation. 

16-Q.  Does  the  gold  reserve  requirement 
unduly  restrict  the  Federal  Reserve? 

A.  US.  News  A  World  Report.  January  8, 
1968* 

"Actually,  the  gold  requirement  has  had 
no  real  effect  at  all.  in  the  view  of  econ- 
omists.  Vp  until  lately   (emphasis  added— 
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Bd.)  there  has  been  enough  gold  in  the  U.S. 
to  allow  expansion  of  the  money  supply." 

William  McChesney  Martin.  Jr.— letter  of 
November  5,  1963.  to  US.  Senalo.-  Paul  Doug- 
las (nilnoU).  then  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee: 

"It  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  If 
this  country's  gold  losses  should  continue 
to  the  point  where  the  Reserve  banks  were 
unable  to  comply  with  the  25  per  cent  statu- 
tory reserve  requirement,  there  is  ample  au- 
thority under  the  present  act  to  meet  the 
situation  without  disrupting  the  economy  or 
the  International  paymenu  mechanism,  and 
to  provide  time  for  Congress  to  consider 
legLslaUve  action." 

Douglas  Dillon,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  February  2.  1965: 

The  Chalrm.^n  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  has  repeatedly  made  It  clear  that  the 
existing  gold  reserve  requirements  need  be 
no  bar  to  our  making  good  on  that  pledge 
( to  defend  the  present  gold  value  of  the  dol- 
lar—Ed.)" 

17-Q.  Since  Section  11  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  appears  to  give  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  the  power  to  "suspend"  the  gold  re- 
serve requirements  without  legislation,  why 
does  the  Federal  Reserve  support  the  legisla- 
tion repealing  the  requirements? 

A.  Henry  HazUtt.  column  appearing  in  Co- 
lumbus (Ohio)  Dispatch.  February  4.  1968: 
Our  entire  gold  supply  la  already  free  to 
flow  out  under  existing  law.  But  that  law 
Imposes  a  progressive  tax  on  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  as  the  gold  reserve  falls  below 
the  25  per  cent  figure.  It  Is  really  this  penalty 
that  the  Fed  wants  to  get  rid  of." 

William  McChesney  Martin.  Jr..  testimony 
be.ore  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee.  January  30.  1968: 

The  Board  would,  of  course,  make  use  of 
this  authority  If  necessary,  rather  than  per- 
mit a  shortage  of  currency  to  Interfere  with 
the  conduct  of  the  nation's  business.  But 
the  gold  reserve  requirement  was  established 
at  a  time  when  Federal  Reserve  notes  were 
convertible  Into  gold  domestically,  and  au- 
thority to  suspend  the  requirement  was  in- 
tended to  deal  only  with  a  temporary  short- 
fall. (Emphasis  added— Ed.)  Both  the  re- 
quirement and  the  provision  for  suspending 
It  are  anachronisms  under  present-day  condi- 
tions. .  .  .  Furthermore,  upon  suspension  of 
the  requirement  by  the  Board,  we  would  be 
required  by  law  to  tax  the  Reserve  Banks  and 
they  would  have  to  add  this  tax  to  their  dis- 
count rates." 

18-Q.  Will  the  proposed  repeal  of  the  gold 
reserve  requirements  reassure  foreign  banks 
of  the  strength  of  the  dollar? 

A.  Henry  Hazlltt.  column.  Columbvis  (Ohio) 
Dispatch.  February  4.  1968: 

'It  Is  absurd  to  think  that  foreign  central 
banks  will  be  "reassured"  by  the  removal  of 
the  last  legal  restraint  on  the  Issue  of  more 
paper  dollars.  When  they  see  our  Issues  of 
paper  money  continuing  to  Increase,  and  no 
sign  of  our  deficit  spending  coming  to  an« 
end.  they  will  be  more  and  more  inclined  to 
ask  for  gold.  (Ed.  note:  As  long  as  we  con- 
tinue to  offer  gold  to  the  holders  of  foreign 
dollar  claims  in  Ueu  of  exports  of  goods  and 
services,  we  will  continue  to  have  a  balance- 
of-payments  problem.  The  essence  of  the  pro- 
posal to  "free"  our  domestic  gold  reserve  Is 
to  continue  offering  gold  as  the  major  "bar- 
gain" available  from  America." 

(Conclusion:  "Freeing"  more  gold  for  for- 
eign claims  will  aggravate  the  balance-of- 
payments  problem,  and  postpone  Its  solu- 
tion.) 

19-Q.  Why  is  it  said  that  Congressional 
passage  of  the  gold  cover  legislation  as  pro- 
posed would  be  "final  and  irrevocable"? 

A.  As  things  now  stand,  there  Is  time  for 
Congressional  action  to  deal  effectively  with 
the  gold  crisis.  There  are  legal  restrictions  on 
the  Treasury  and  the  Federal  Reserve  that 


already  exist.  There  Is  only  a  token  amount 
of  gold  available  to  be  claimed  by  foreigners 
before  the  existing  legal  restrictions  go  Into 
effect. 

All  these  factors  combine  to  create  a  situ- 
ation at  this  time  In  which  the  Congress  may 
debate  and  consider  the  most  effective  long- 
range  solution  to  the  problem  of  gold. 

But  this  Is  a  situation  which  will  never 
again  occur,  until  the  Executive  places  an 
emergency  embargo  (as  this  Administration 
has  sworn  not  to  do)  or  until  we  have  no 
more  gold. 

So  long  as  the  Administration  continues  to 
redeem  foreign  claims,  and  so  long  as  even 
one  bar  of  gold  remains  In  the  reserve,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  will  be  unable 
publicly  to  consider,  debate,  or  deal  with  the 
question  of  gold  again.  If  this  repeal  Is  ap- 
proved without  amendment. 

For  should  the  Congress  decide,  next  year 
or  next  month,  that  It  had  better  reconsider 
the  gold  question,  the  very  first  statement  to 
that  effect  will  bring  into  operation  an  un- 
written law  of  self-preservation  by  gold- 
holders  aroxind  the  world,  and  within  a  very 
short  while,  there  will  be  no  more  gold  in  the 
reserve  to  worry  about. 
It  Is  now  or  never. 


PA«T  V — REVALtrmC   cdu) 

20-Q.  How  is  the  t35  an  ounce  price  of  gold 
fixed  by  law? 

A.  U.S.  News  &  World  Report.  January  8, 
1968: 

"There  Is  no  law  (Ed.  note:  International 
law)  or  contract  which  requires  It  (the  U.S.) 
to  buy  and  sell  gold  at  $35  an  ounce,  or  at 
any  other  price.  Such  practice  could  be 
stopped  at  any  time." 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  Report  No. 
1095.  90th  Congress.  2nd  Session.  "Removal 
of  Gold  Cover": 

"With  the  act  of  May  12,  1933.  the  Con- 
gress .  ,  .  authorized  the  President  by  proc- 
lamation to  fix  the  weight  of  the  gold  dollar 
(48  Stat.  51).  (This  PrealdenUal  authority 
expired  In  1943,  and  today  only  the  Con- 
gress may  change  the  weight  of  the  gold 
dollar.  I.e.,  the  par  value  of  the  dollar.) 

"On  January  31,  1934.  the  President  exer- 
cised the  authority  granted  by  Congress  and 
changed  by  proclamation  the  gold  parity  of 
the  dollar  from  $20.67  per  ounce  to  $35  per 
ounce  of  gold  (1934  Proclamation  No.  2072, 
48  Stat.  1730). 

"In  1944,  the  Bretton  Woods  Agreements 
Act  was  enacted  which  provided  for  U.S. 
membership  In  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  and  In  the  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development  (59  Stat. 
512).  This  country  thereupon  communicated 
to  the  Fund  a  par  value  of  $35  per  ounce  of 
gold  with  respect  to  the  provision  that  the 
par  value  of  each  member's  currency  be  ex- 
pressed In  terms  of  gold  as  a  common  de- 
nominator or  in  terms  of  the  U.S.  gold  dol- 
lar. The  act  further  provides  that  the  par 
value  of  the  dollar  thus  communicated  to 
the  IMF  cannot  be  changed  without  con- 
gressional authorization." 

(Ed.  note:  "Fixing"  the  price  of  gold  can 
be,  and  is.  done  on  a  domestic  level  by  legis- 
lation. On  the  international  level,  however, 
law  cannot  fix  the  price  of  gold;  there,  It 
can  be  fixed  only  by  offering  to  sell  unUm- 
Ited  amounts  at  a  certain  price  in  order  to 
establish  a  maximum  price  In  the  market, 
and  offering  to  buy  unlimited  amounts  at  a 
certain  price  in  order  to  esUbllsh  the  mini- 
mum price. 

(Thus,  by  offering  to  buy  or  sell  any 
amount  of  gold  to  foreign  central  banks  at 
$35  an  ounce,  the  United  States  has  "fixed" 
the  price  of  gold  since  1934.  Our  current 
problem  arises  from  the  fact  that  no  other 
supplier  Is  offering  to  sell  us  gold  at  that 
price,  while  many  are  buying  It  from  us.  As 
our  supply  Is  depleted,  we  have  less  and  less 
gold  to  sell,  which  Is  another  way  of  saying 
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that  we  have  less  and  less  power  to  "fix"  the 
maximum  price  of  gold. ) 

21-Q.  What  would  be  the  effects  of  a  re- 
valuation of  gold? 

A.  In  a  special  report  on  the  subject,  the 
January  8  Issue  of  U.S.  News  <St  World  Report 
analyzed  the  revaluation  of  gold  as  ""devalua- 
tion"" of  the  dollar: 

"It  Is  widely  assumed  that  devalua- 
tion .  .  .  would  cause  all  other  major  coun- 
tries to  take  similar  action,  leaving  the  dol- 
lar unchanged  In  relation  to  other  cur- 
rencies. 

"In  1934  when  U.S.  last  devalued  the  dol- 
lar by  41  per  cent,  Americans  felt  little  direct 
effect. 

"Dollars  still  would  be  dollars,  the  same  as 
now  .  .  .  consumer  prices  would  be  little 
changed,  at  least  In  the  short  run. 

"World  trade  would  receive  an  Initial 
shock,  but  since  all  currencies  would  have 
been  realigned  with  the  dollar,  the  Impact 
probably  would  not  be  severe  or  lasting.  .  .  . 
the  U.S.  Treasury  would  make  a  huge  paper 
profit.  Its  present  125  billion  dollars  In  gold 
(Ed.  note:  As  of  February  8,  1968 — $11,884 
billion)  would  double  in  value  if  the  gold 
price  were  to  be  doubled.  France  would  make 
a  "profit""  of  $5  billion  in  the  value  of  Its 
gold  holdings.  Russia  would  make  a  big  gain. 

""Gold  mining  activity  would  get  a  big 
lift.'" 

In  Its  next  Issue  (January  IS)  tbe  maga- 
zine added: 

'"Many  hoarded  billions  would  reap- 
pear. .  .  .  Fort  Knox,  its  gold  store  now 
dvrtndllng.  then  would  begin  to  bulge  again. 
World  financing  problems  might  ease." 

22-Q.  Would  revaluation  be  deflationary  or 
inflationary? 

A.  V.S.  News  <Se  world  Report,  January  16, 
1968  (p.  26)  : 

•"Money  experts  think  the  Impact  would 
tend  to  be  Inflationary.  Gold  supplies  of  the 
world  would  have  Increased  In  value,  provid- 
ing a  bigger  base  for  printing  more  paper 
money  and  expanding  the  money  supply." 

Prom  a  staff  Why  Gold?,  by  the  American 
Institute  for  Economic  Research: 

"Most  proponents  of  devaluation  urge  put- 
ting an  end  to  inflationary  procedures  once 
the  reduction  In  the  gold  content  of  the  dol- 
lar has  been  made.  (p.  85);  but 

*"In  fact,  the  temptation  to  Inflate  probably 
would  be  Increased  because  of  the  larger 
number  of  (smaller)  gold  dollar  units  that 
could  serve  as  a  base  for  a  fresh  Inflationary 
expansion  of  currency  and  bank  credit  (p. 
87) ."' 

23-Q.  Revaluation  .  .  .  how  soon?  How 
much? 

A.  If  done  by  the  United  States,  It  must 
be  done  now,  by  this  Congress  (see  questions 
13  (1)  and  19).  The  new  value  can  be  ar- 
rived at  by  means  of  several  proposed  for- 
mulas, yielding  values  ranging  from  $50  to 
$109  an  ounce. 

If  this  Congress  elects  not  to  revalue  at  this 
time,  but  does  approve  the  proposed  repeal 
of  the  gold  cover  without  amendment,  then 
revaluation  of  gold  will  be  done  at  some 
future  time,  by  whoever  happens  to  end  up 
with  what  remains  of  the  American  gold 
reserve. 

Two  Items  from  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Re- 
port of  January  29.  1968  Indicate  that  foreign 
bankers  are  preparing  for  revaluation  al- 
ready: 

"//  Britain's  austerity  fails?  You  hear  per- 
sistent talk  these  days  from  knowledgeable 
bankers  In  New  York,  Switzerland,  elsewhere 
that  practically  all  mo;or  currencies  might  be 
realigned.  The  dollar,  pound,  Canadian  dol- 
lar, French  franc  might  go  down  In  value. 
Odds  are  the  German  mark,  Swiss  franc 
would  rise.  Gold  price  probably  would  go 
up. 

A  sign  of  jitters:  A.  big  European  company 
recently  required  a  U.S.  firm  to  guarantee 
payment  for  machinery  in  Swiss  francs.  In- 
stead of  dollars  as  Is  usual." 
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PAST  VI — STOPPING  BXDEIMPTION   OP  DOLLARS   IN 
GOLD 

24-Q.  Would  a  refusal  to  redeem  dollars  in 
gold  constitute  a  declaration  of  monetary 
"war"? 

A.  It  has  been  described  in  terms  that 
have  the  connotations  of  combat,  but  not 
fear.  For  example,  the  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank  newsletter  of  April,  1967,  closed  with 
a  declaration  that  "It  Is  time  for  the  U.S.  to 
become  less  defensive  about  Its  balance  of 
payments."'  (See  question  13  (2),  especially, 
the  edltor"s  note  on  dlsassoclatlon  by  the 
Bank.) 

And  John  Parke  Young,  former  chief  of 
the  State  Department's  International  Fi- 
nance Division,  used  tbe  same  terms  in  his 
analysis  of  the  proposal  as  published  In  the 
Wall  Street  Journal.  May  9,  1967:  "It  would 
enable  us  to  lead  from  strength  In  Inter- 
national negotiations.  The  dollar  Is  the  most 
stable  and  strongest  currency  in  the  world, 
and  the  U.S.  need  not  be  on  the  defensive." 

Life's  John  K.  Jessup  says:  "But  Rudolph 
Peterson,  president  of  the  Bank  of  America, 
has  suggested  a  similar  declaration  of  mone- 
tary war,  and  so  have  others"  (Life.  August 
25,  1967) . 

25-Q.  Could  the  dollar  remain  strong 
without  gold? 

A.  Both  the  Wall  Street  Journal  article  by 
John  Parke  Young  (referred  to  above)  and 
the  Chase  newsletter  say  "yes."  Reason: 
Compared  with  other  currencies,  the  dollar 
is  stronger,  and  would  remain  so.  Young 
explains : 

""Elimination  of  gold  convertibility  would 
give  the  U.S.  needed  flexibility  In  utilizing 
its  gold  and  foreign  exchange  reserves. 
(And)  the  dollar,  which  Is  inherently  strong, 
would  be  allowed  to  stand  on  Its  own  two 
feet  and  its  exchange  value  staunchly  de- 
fended." 

"Staunchly  defended"?  How?  The  Chase 
newsletter,  In  short,  points  out  that  the  for- 
eign holders  of  $30  billion  have  "no  place  to 
go"  but  out  to  the  exchange  to  defend  the 
dollar  themselves!  Their  only  alternative 
would  be  to  give  up  their  foreign  export  mar- 
kets to  America,  which  would  capture  the 
world's  markets  with  a  depreciated  dollar. 

26-Q.  Do  any  other  nations  have  "gold 
convertibility"  at  this  time? 

A.  None  but  the  United  States. 

27-Q.  Would  there  be  any  collateral  ad- 
vantages to  stopping  redemption  in  gold? 

A.  Yes.  The  most  important  one:  The  U.S. 
would  retain  for  future  emergencies  the 
largest  gold  reserve  in  the  world. 
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-REDUClNG    THE    COLD    COVER 
PERCENTAGE 


28-Q.  Would  a  reduction  of  the  required 
gold  cover  to  12.5  per  cent  "buy"  enough 
time  to  correct  the  causes  of  the  gold  crisis? 

A.  Assuming  the  current  rate  of  gold 
"drain."  which  has  averaged  $500  million 
per  month  since  the  British  devaluation,  the 
amount  of  gold  "freed"  by  such  a  move  would 
meet  foreign  claims  for  11  months. 

Such  an  assumption  Is  dangerous,  however, 
because  it  is  more  logical  to  assume  that,  as 
the  available  gold  stock  decreases,  the  pres- 
sure to  claim  gold  while  It  is  still  possible  to 
do  so  increases.  Thus,  It  is  more  than  likely 
that  the  gold  "drain"  will  proceed  at  an 
ever-Increasing  rate  In  the  future. 

But,  If  the  rate  of  "drain"  held  steady — 
or  even  decreased — what  would — or  could — 
be  done  with  the  time  gained?  What  course 
can  the  Congress  or  the  President  follow  that 
will  solve  .the  cause  of  the  gold  drain  (see 
question  1 ) ,  even  if  we  are  given  a  year  or 
two  in  which  to  act? 

Some  are  hoping  that  the  new  "paper  gold" 
of  the  IMF  can  be  put  into  use  during  that 
time.  This  may  happen,  but  It  Is  widely  over- 
looked that  our  contribution  of  gold  to  the 
"paper  gold"'  pool  will  be  yet  another  addi- 
tion to  the  gold  "drain,""  decreasing  our  re- 
serves; while  at  the  same  time,  the  new 
"paper  gold"  will  not  materially  decrease  the 
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outstanding  dollar  claims  against  our  re- 
serves. We  should  expect  no  relief  from 
"'paper  gold."  It  was  never  planned  or  In- 
tended to  offer  relief  to  the  gold  crisis  facing 
the  U.S.  Treasury,  but  Is  instead  an  effort 
to  get  around  the  worldwide  shortage  of 
monetary  gold  for  the  benefit  of  interna- 
tional trade. 

Others  may  expect  the  wizards  and  al- 
chemists of  the  banking  fraternity  to  pop 
up  suddenly  with  a  solution  to  the  gold 
crisis,  given  enough  time.  Maybe  they  will, 
but  so  far.  the  alternatives  covered  in  thla 
report  constitute  the  sum  total  of  the  solu- 
tions offered. 

Regardless  of  that,  however,  there  Is  one 
fact  that  cannot  be  escaped:  Only  the  Con- 
gress can  put  the  solution  Into  effect,  what- 
ever It  may  be. 

Should  the  Congress  now  elect  to  put  off 
the  decision  on  what  to  do,  the  alternative 
of  reducing  the  required  gold  cover  percent- 
age will  buy  some  amount  of  time  in  which 
to  make  the  decision.  But  the  cost  of  that 
time  win  be  great:  At  the  present  rate  of 
gold  "drain,"  we  will  be  buying  "time"  at 
more  than  $16  million  a  day. 

PART    VIII — ESTABLISHING    AN    EMERGENCY    GOLD 
RESERVE 

29-Q.  Why  is  an  emergency  gold  reserve 
necessary? 

A.  As  explained  by  Rep.  Albert  W.  Johnson, 
of  the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee  (House  Report  1095,  H.R.  14743): 

"At  some  future  time  In  our  history,  It  is 
entirely  conceivable  that  the  United  States 
may  be  faced  with  a  crisis  which  can  be  m«  * 
and  mastered  only  through  the  use  of  golt 
Such  a  crisis  could  come  in  the  form  of  sud 
den  failure  of  the  economy,  of  massive  fooo 
shortages  caused  by  drought,  disease,  or  bac- 
teriological warfare,  or  of  military  confronta- 
tion. In  all  of  the  cases,  the  possession  of  an 
adequate  supply  of  gold  may  well  amount  to 
the  measure  of  difference  allowing  the  United 
States  to  survive  as  a  nation.'" 

30-Q.  Why  should  such  a  reserve  be  sepa- 
rate from  the  monetary  gold  reserve? 

A.  According  to  the  supporters  and  spon- 
sors of  the  proposed  repeal  of  the  gold  cover 
requirements,  the  purpose  of  the  bills  Is  to 
"free"  every  last  ounce  of  American  gold  for 
shipment  abroad.  Nothing  could  be  clearer 
than  that.  This  being  the  case.  Congress- 
man Johnson  seems  Justified  In  saying: 

"It  Is  essential  that  the  strategic  gold  re- 
serve be  created  before  the  gold  cover  is  re- 
moved from  the  dollar.  Once  this  bill  is  en- 
acted into  law,  and  the  gold  presently  desig- 
nated for  domestic  support  purposes  Is  freed 
for  payment  of  foreign  claims,  any  Indication 
of  possible  congressional  action  to  create 
such  a  reserve  could  cause  a  full-scale  run 
on  the  dollar.  Even  the  quickest  possible  ac- 
tion by  both  Houses  of  Congress  could  not 
avert  the  loss  of  all  our  gold  before  the  legis- 
lation setting  up  the  reserve  could  be  en- 
acted." 

31-Q.  What  would  be  the  function  of  such 
an  emergency  reserve? 

A.  To  serve  tis  a  source  of  gold  which  only 
the  Congress  could  allocate,  for  whatever 
purposes  the  Congress  may  see  fit. 

32-Q.  What  effect  would  the  creation  of 
such  a  reserve  have  on  foreign  governments 
and  bankers? 

A.  It  would  have  two  different  kinds  of 
effects: 

1)  The  possession  of  an  emergency  gold 
reserv'e  by  the  U.S.  would  be  Just  as  much 
a  deterrent  to  would-be  aggressors  as  other 
forms  of  weaponry.  According  to  Eliot  Jane- 
way,  the  renowned  financial  analyst: 

"When  the  east  prepares  for  war.  It  hoards 
silver  and  gold.  When  the  west  permits  It  to 
divert  silver  and  gold  from  the  liquidity 
stream,  the  east  fights  with  bullion  as  well 
as  with  bullets"  (Washington  Evening  Star. 
June  12.  1967). 

2)  The  possible  effects  on  financial  confi- 
dence would  apparently  be  minimal   (1/jS. 
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ing  and  Currency  Committee  of  Dr.  Wilson 
K  Schmidt,  head  of  the  Department  of 
Economics  at  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute, 
who  said:  "We  must  not  defend  the  dollar 
to  the  la»t  ounce  of  gold.  Inevitably,  we 
must  bring  equilibrium  to  the  balance  of 
payments.  If  we  choose  to  do  this  under  a 
fixed  exchange  rate  we  must  retain  some  gold 
reserves  to  stabilize  the  rate  we  choose." 

4)  Repeal  the  gold  cover  entirely,  but  at 
the  same  Ume  establUh  an  emergency  (non- 
monetary) gold  reserve. 

This  Is  a  proposal  by  Rep.  Albert  W.  John- 
son of  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  In  hta  "SupplemenUl  Views"  con- 
tained   in    the    Committee    Report    on    HJl. 

14743. 

Congressman  Johnson  is  opposed  to  the  re- 
peal of  the  gold  cover  in  any  form  or  fash- 
Ion,  but  he  suggests  that  "If  the  Congress 
Insists  on  this  gold  coverage  removal,  there 
\a  another  step  that  should  be  taken  at  the 
same  time.  The  bill  should  be  amended  by 
setting  up  in  the  Treasury  a  'strategic  gold 
reserve.'  Its  purpose  Is  to  Insure  that  the 
United  States  will  at  all  times  possess  suf- 
ficient gold  to  meet  any  future  crisis.  I  know 
the  President  has  said  we  will  respond  to  for- 
eign demands  to  our  last  bar  of  pold.  but  I 
think  this  Is  a  reckless  statement ' 

14-Q.  Will  any  of  these  alternatives  solve 
the  basic  ptoblem  causing  the  gold  crisis? 

A.  No.  but  the  same  Is  true  of  the  proposed 
repeal  of  the  gold  cover,  as  contained  In  H.R. 
14743  and  S.  2857.  As  a  member  of  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  who  voted 
afBrmatlvely  In  committee  for  the  legisla- 
tion. Rep.  Sherman  P.  Lloyd  stated  In  hla 
"Separate  Views"  In  the  House  Report: 

"I  also  emphasize  that  our  basic  problem 
Is  our  failure  to  eliminate  conOnulng  deficits 
in  our  balance  of  payments,  and  our  failure 
substantially  to  reduce  our  budgetary  de- 
ficits I  fully  recognize  that  this  legislation 
does  not  attack  this  basic  weakness  In  policy 
and  execution  and  that  It  may  even  increas* 
the  danger  that  In  the  temporary  absence 
of  the  continuing  pressure  of  the  gold  re- 
quirement we  may  relax  o\ir  efforts  to  attack 
basic  causes  of  growing  doubts  of  the  value 
of  the  dollar." 

Even  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  testl- 
fled  before  the  House  committee  tl^t  re- 
moval of  the  gold  cover  requirements  will 
neither  solve  the  VS.  balance-of-payments 
nroblem,  nor  Is  such  removal  a  subsUtute  tot 
solution  of  that  problem.  (House  Report 
1095.  Removal  of  Oold  Cover) . 

PART    IV REPEAl,    OF   THX    COLO   COVt« 

15-Q.  TIfhy  does  the  AdminUtration  de- 
mand removal  of  the  gold  cover? 

A  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Henry  H 
Powler.  testifying  before  the  Senate  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee.  January  30.  1968: 

1)  Prospective  nomaal  Increases  in  cur- 
rency holdings— Federal  Reserve  Notes— by 
the  public  will  "freeze"  more  and  more  of 
our  "free"  gold  and  soon  reach  a  point  in- 
hibiting further  expansion  of  our  domestic 
money  supply. 

2)  There  should  be  no  doubt  whatsoever 
that  our  total  gold  stock  Is  available  to  In- 
sure the  free  international  convertibility  be- 
tween the  dollar  and  gold  at  the  fixed  price 
of  $35  an  ounce. 

3)  The  world  recognizes  that  the  strengtn 
of  the  dollar  depends  upon  the  strength  of 
the  VS.  economy  rather  than  upon  a  legal 
25  per  cent  reserve  requirement  against  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Notes,  and  It  Is  clearly  appro- 
priate for  this  fact  now  to  be  recognized  in 
legislation. 

16-Q.   Does   the  gold   reserve  requirement 
unduly  restrict  the  Federal  Reserve? 
A.  US.  News  A  World  Report,  January  8, 

'\ctually.  the  gold  requirement  has  h*a 
no  real  effect  at  all.  In  the  view  of  econ- 
omlsU.   Up  until  lately   (emphasis  added— 


Bd.)  there  has  been  enough  gold  In  the  U.S. 
to  allow  expansion  of  the  money  supply." 

WUUam  McChesney  Martin.  Jr.— letter  of 
November  5.  1963.  to  U.S.  Senato;-  Paul  Doug- 
las (nilnola).  then  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee: 

"It  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  If 
this  country's  gold  losses  should  continue 
to  the  point  where  the  Reserve  banks  were 
unable  to  comply  with  the  25  per  cent  statu- 
tory reserve  requirement,  there  is  ample  au- 
thority under  the  present  act  to  meet  the 
situation  without  disrupting  the  economy  or 
the  International  payments  mechanism,  and 
to  provide  time  for  Congress  to  consider 
legislative  .ictlon." 

Douglas  Dillon.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee.  February  2.  196S: 

The  Chalrm.in  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  has  repeatedly  made  it  clear  that  the 
existing  gold  reserve  requirements  need  be 
no  bar  to  our  making  good  on  that  pledge 
I  to  defend  the  present  gold  value  of  the  dol- 
Ur— Ed.)" 

17-<j.  5incc  Section  11  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  appears  to  give  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  the  power  to  "suspend"  the  gold  re- 
nerve  requirements  without  legislation,  why 
does  the  Federal  Reserve  support  the  legisla- 
tion repealing  the  requirements? 

A.  Henry  HazUtt.  column  appearing  In  Co- 
lumbus (Ohio)  Dispatch.  February  4.  1968: 
•  Our  entire  gold  supply  Is  already  free  to 
flow  out  under  existing  law.  But  that  law 
Imposes  a  progressive  tax  on  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  as  the  gold  reserve  falls  below 
the  25  per  cent  figure.  It  Is  really  this  penalty 
that  the  Fed  wants  to  get  rid  of." 

William  McChesney  Martin,  Jr..  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  January  30.  1968: 

The  Board  would,  of  course,  make  use  of 
thU  authority  If  necessary,  rather  than  per- 
mit a  shortage  of  currency  to  Interfere  with 
the  conduct  of  the  nation's  business.  But 
the  gold  reserve  requirement  was  established 
at  a  time  when  Federal  Reserve  notes  were 
convertible  into  gold  domestically,  and  au- 
thority to  suspend  the  requirement  was  in- 
tended to  deal  only  with  a  temporary  short- 
fall. (Emphasis  added— Ed.)  Both  the  re- 
quirement and  th*  provision  for  suspending 
It  are  anachronisms  under  present-day  condi- 
tions. .  .  Furthermore,  upon  suspension  of 
the  requirement  by  the  Board,  we  would  be 
required  by  law  to  tax  the  Reserve  Banks  and 
they  would  have  to  add  this  tax  to  their  dis- 
count rates." 

18-Q.  Will  the  proposed  repeal  of  the  gold 
reserve  requirements  reassure  foreign  banks 
of  the  strength  of  the  dollar? 

A.  Henry  Hazlltt,  column,  Columbus  (Ohio) 
Dispatch.  February  4.  1968: 

•  It  Is  absurd  to  think  that  foreign  central 
banks  will  be  "reassured"  by  the  removal  of 
the  last  legal  restraint  on  the  Issue  of  more 
paper  dollars.  When  they  see  our  Issues  of 
paper  money  continuing  to  Increase,  and  no 
sign  of  our  deficit  spending  coming  to  an» 
end.  they  will  be  more  and  more  Inclined  to 
ask  for  gold.  (Ed.  note:  As  long  as  we  con- 
tinue to  offer  gold  to  the  holders  of  foreign 
dollar  claims  in  Ueu  of  exports  of  goods  and 
services,  we  will  continue  to  have  a  balance- 
of-payments  problem.  The  essence  of  the  pro- 
posal to  "free"  our  domestic  gold  reserve  Is 
to  continue  offering  gold  as  the  major  "bar- 
gain" available  from  America." 

(Conclusion:  •Freeing'  more  gold  for  for- 
eign claims  will  aggravate  the  balance-of- 
payments  problem,  and  postpone  Its  solu- 
tion.) 

19-Q.  Why  is  it  said  that  Congressional 
passage  of  the  gold  cover  legislation  as  pro- 
posed would  be  "final  and  irrevocable"? 

A.  As  things  now  stand,  there  Is  time  for 
Congressional  action  to  deal  effectively  with 
the  gold  crisis.  There  are  legal  restrictions  on 
the  Treasury  and  the  Federal  Reserve  that 


already  exist.  There  Is  only  a  token  amount 
of  gold  available  to  be  claimed  by  foreigners 
before  the  exlsOng  legal  restrictions  go  into 
effect. 

All  these  factors  combine  to  create  a  situ- 
ation at  this  time  In  which  the  Congress  may 
debate  and  consider  the  most  effective  long- 
range  solution  to  the  problem  of  gold. 

But  this  Is  a  situation  which  will  never 
again  occur,  until  the  Executive  places  an 
emergency  embargo  (as  this  Administration 
has  sworn  not  to  do)  or  until  we  have  no 
more  gold. 

So  long  as  the  Administration  continues  to 
redeem  foreign  claims,  and  so  long  as  even 
one  bar  of  gold  remains  In  the  reserve,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  will  be  unable 
publicly  to  consider,  debate,  or  deal  with  the 
question  of  gold  again.  If  this  repeal  Is  ap- 
proved without  amendment. 

For  should  the  Congress  decide,  next  year 
or  next  month,  that  It  had  better  reconsider 
the  gold  question,  the  very  first  statement  to 
that  effect  will  bring  Into  operation  an  un- 
written law  of  self-preservaOon  by  gold- 
holders  around  the  world,  and  within  a  very 
short  while,  there  will  be  no  more  gold  In  the 
reserve  to  worry  about. 
It  Is  now  or  never. 


PAST   V — REVALTTINO    GOLD 

20-Q.  How  is  the  $35  an  ounce  price  of  gold 
fixed  by  law? 

A.  U.S.  News  <&  World  Report,  January  8, 
1968: 

'There  Is  no  law  (Ed.  note:  International 
law)  or  contract  which  requires  it  (the  U.S.) 
to  buy  and  sell  gold  at  $35  an  ounce,  or  at 
any  other  price.  Such  practice  could  be 
stopped  at  any  time." 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  Report  No. 
1095.  90th  Congress.  2nd  Session,  "Removal 
of  Oold  Cover": 

"With  the  act  of  May  12.  1933.  the  Con- 
gress .  .  .  authorized  the  President  by  proc- 
lamation to  fix  the  weight  of  the  gold  dollar 
(48  Stat.  51).  (This  Presidential  authority 
expired  In  1943.  and  today  only  the  Con- 
gress may  change  the  weight  of  the  gold 
dollar.  I.e..  the  par  value  of  the  dollar.) 

•On  January  31,  1934.  the  President  exer- 
cised the  authority  granted  by  Congress  and 
changed  by  proclamation  the  gold  parity  of 
the  dollar  from  $20.67  per  ounce  to  S35  per 
ounce  of  gold  (1934  Proclanxatlon  No.  2072. 
48  Stat.  1730). 

"In  1944.  the  Bretton  Woods  Agreements 
Act  was  enacted  which  provided  for  US. 
membership  In  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  and  In  the  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development  (59  Stat. 
512).  This  country  thereupon  communicated 
to  the  Fund  a  par  value  of  $35  per  ounce  of 
gold  with  respect  to  the  provision  that  the 
par  value  of  each  member's  currency  be  ex- 
pressed In  terms  of  gold  as  a  common  de- 
nominator or  In  terms  of  the  U.S.  gold  dol- 
lar. The  act  further  provides  that  the  par 
value  of  the  dollar  thus  communicated  to 
the  IMF  cannot  be  changed  without  con- 
gressional authorization." 

(Ed.  note:  "Fixing"  the  price  of  gold  can 
be.  and  is.  done  on  a  domestic  level  by  legis- 
lation. On  the  International  level,  however. 
law  cannot  fix  the  price  of  gold;  there.  It 
can  be  fixed  only  by  offering  to  sell  unUm- 
Ited  amounts  at  a  certain  price  in  order  to 
establish  a  maximum  price  in  the  market, 
and  offering  to  buy  unlimited  amounts  at  a 
certain  price  in  order  to  establish  the  mini- 
mum price. 

(Thus,  by  offering  to  buy  or  sell  any 
amount  of  gold  to  foreign  central  banks  at 
$35  an  ounce,  the  United  States  has  'fixed' 
the  price  of  gold  since  1934.  Our  current 
probltm  arises  from  the  fact  that  no  other 
supplier  Is  offering  to  sell  us  gold  at  that 
price,  while  many  are  buying  It  from  us.  As 
our  supply  Is  depleted,  we  have  less  and  less 
gold  to  sell,  which  Is  another  way  of  saying 
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that  we  have  less  and  less  power  to  "fix"  the 
maxlmiim  price  of  gold.) 

21-Q.  What  would  be  the  effects  of  a  re- 
valuation  of  gold? 

A.  In  a  special  report  on  the  subject,  the 
January  8  Issue  of  V.S.  News  <t  World  Report 
analyzed  the  revaluation  of  gold  as  "devalua- 
tion" of  the  dollar: 

"It  Is  widely  assumed  that  devalxia- 
tlon  .  .  .  would  cause  all  other  major  coun- 
tries to  take  similar  action,  leaving  the  dol- 
lar unchanged  In  relation  to  other  ctir- 
rencles. 

"In  1934  when  U.S.  last  devalued  the  dol- 
lar by  41  per  cent,  Americans  felt  little  direct 
effect. 

"Dollars  still  would  be  dollars,  the  same  as 
now  .  .  .  consumer  prices  would  be  little 
changed,  at  least  In  the  short  run. 

•'World  trade  would  receive  an  Initial 
shock,  but  since  all  currencies  would  have 
been  realigned  vrtth  the  dollar,  the  Impact 
probably  would  not  be  severe  or  lasting.  .  .  . 
the  U.S.  Treasury  would  make  a  huge  paper 
profit.  Its  present  12.6  billion  dollars  In  gold 
(Ed.  note:  As  of  February  8.  1968 — $11,884 
billion)  would  double  In  value  if  the  gold 
price  were  to  be  doubled.  France  would  make 
a  "profit"  of  $5  billion  in  the  value  of  Its 
gold  holdings.  Russia  would  make  a  big  gain. 

••Gold  mining  activity  would  get  a  big 
lift." 

In  its  next  issue  (January  15)  the  maga- 
zine added: 

"Many  hoarded  billions  would  reap- 
pear. .  .  .  Fort  Knox,  Its  gold  store  now 
dwindling,  then  would  begin  to  bulge  again. 
World  financing  problems  might  ease." 

22-Q.  Would  revaliuition  be  deflationary  or 
inflationary? 

A.  U.S.  News  <t  World  Report,  January  15, 
1968  (p.  26) : 

"Money  experts  think  the  Impact  would 
tend  to  be  Inflationary.  Gold  supplies  of  the 
world  would  have  Increased  In  value,  provid- 
ing a  bigger  base  for  printing  more  paper 
money  and  expanding  the  money  supply." 

From  a  staff  Why  Cold?,  by  the  American 
Institute  for  Economic  Research: 

"Most  proponents  of  devaluation  urge  put- 
ting an  end  to  inflationary  procedures  once 
the  reduction  In  the  gold  content  of  the  dol- 
lar has  been  made.  (p.  85);  but 

"In  fact,  the  temptation  to  Inflate  probably 
would  be  Increased  because  of  the  larger 
number  of  (smaller)  gold  dollar  xinlts  that 
could  serve  as  a  base  for  a  fresh  Inflationary 
expansion  of  currency  and  bank  credit  (p. 
87)  ." 

23-Q.  Revaluation  .  .  .  how  soon?  How 
much? 

A.  If  done  by  the  United  States.  It  must 
be  done  now,  by  this  Congress  (see  questions 
13  (1)  and  19).  The  new  value  can  be  ar- 
rived at  by  means  of  several  proposed  for- 
mulas, yielding  values  ranging  from  $50  to 
$109  an  ounce. 

If  this  Congress  elects  not  to  revalue  at  this 
time,  but  does  approve  the  proposed  repeal 
of  the  gold  cover  without  amendment,  then 
revaluation  of  gold  will  be  done  at  some 
future  time,  by  whoever  happens  to  end  up 
with  what  remains  of  the  American  gold 
reserve. 

Two  Items  from  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Re- 
port of  January  29.  1968  Indicate  that  foreign 
bankers  are  preparing  for  revaluation  al- 
ready : 

"//  Britain's  austerity  fails?  You  hear  per- 
sistent talk  these  days  from  knowledgeable 
bankers  In  New  York,  Switzerland,  elsewhere 
that  practically  all  major  currencies  might  be 
realigned.  The  dollar,  pound,  Canadian  dol- 
lar. French  franc  might  go  down  In  value. 
Odds  are  the  German  mark,  Swiss  franc 
would  rise.  Gold  price  probably  would  go 
up. 

A  Sign  of  jitters:  A  big  European  company 
recently  required  a  U.S.  firm  to  guarantee 
payment  for  machinery  In  Swiss  francs,  In- 
stead of  dollars  as  is  usual." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

PART  VI— -STOPPING  REDEMPTION   OF  DOLLARS  IN 
GOLD 

24-Q.  Would  a  refusal  to  redeem  dollars  in 
gold  constitute  a  declaration  of  monetary 
"war"? 

A.  It  has  been  described  in  terms  that 
have  the  connotations  of  combat,  but  not 
fear.  For  example,  the  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank  newsletter  of  April,  1967,  closed  with 
a  declaration  that  "It  Is  time  for  the  U.S.  to 
become  less  defensive  about  Its  balance  of 
payments."  (See  question  13  (2).  especially, 
the  editor's  note  on  disassoclatlon  by  the 
Bank.) 

And  John  Parke  Young,  former  chief  of 
the  State  Department's  International  Fi- 
nance Division,  used  the  same  terms  in  his 
analysis  of  the  proposal  as  published  In  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  May  9,  1967:  "It  would 
enable  us  to  lead  from  strength  In  Inter- 
national negotiations.  The  dollar  is  the  most 
stable  and  strongest  currency  In  the  world, 
and  the  U.S.  need  not  be  on  the  defensive." 

Life's  John  K.  Jessup  says:  "But  Rudolph 
Peterson,  president  of  the  Bank  of  America, 
has  sugrgested  a  similar  declaration  of  mone- 
tary war,  and  so  have  others"  (Life,  August 
25,  1967). 

25-Q.  Could  the  dollar  remain  strong 
without  gold? 

A.  Both  the  Wall  Street  Journal  article  by 
John  Parke  Young  (referred  to  above)  and 
the  Chase  newsletter  say  "yes."  Reason: 
Compared  with  other  currencies,  the  dollar 
Is  stronger,  and  would  remain  so.  Young 
explains: 

••Elimination  of  gold  convertibility  would 
give  the  U.S.  needed  flexibility  in  utilizing 
its  gold  and  foreign  exchange  reserves. 
(And)  the  dollar,  which  is  inherently  strong, 
would  be  allowed  to  stand  on  Its  own  two 
feet  and  Its  exchange  value  staunchly  de- 
fended." 

"Staunchly  defended"?  How?  The  Chase 
newsletter.  In  short,  points  out  that  the  for- 
eign holders  of  $30  billion  have  "no  place  to 
go"  but  out  to  the  exchange  to  defend  the 
dollar  themselves!  Their  only  alternative 
would  be  to  give  up  their  foreign  export  mar- 
kets to  America,  which  would  capture  the 
world's  markets  with  a  depreciated  dollar. 

26-Q.  Do  any  other  nations  have  "gold 
convertibility"  at  this  time? 

A.  None  but  the  United  States. 

27-Q.  Would  there  be  any  collateral  ad- 
vantages to  stopping  redemption  in  gold? 

A.  Yes.  The  most  important  one:  The  U.S. 
would  retain  for  future  emergencies  the 
largest  gold  reserve  in  the  world. 

PART    Vn — REDUCING    THE    GOLD    COVER 
PERCENTAGE 

23-Q.  Would  a  reduction  of  the  required 
gold  cover  to  12.5  per  cent  "buy"  enough 
time  to  correct  the  causes  of  the  gold  crisis? 

A.  Assuming  the  current  rate  of  gold 
"drain."  which  has  averaged  $500  million 
per  month  since  the  British  devaluation,  the 
amount  of  gold  "freed"  by  such  a  move  would 
meet  foreign  claims  for  11  months. 

Such  an  assumption  is  dangerous,  however, 
because  it  is  more  logical  to  assume  that,  as 
the  available  gold  stock  decreases,  the  pres- 
sure to  claim  gold  while  It  Is  still  possible  to 
do  so  increases.  Thus.  It  is  more  than  likely 
that  the  gold  "drain"  will  proceed  at  an 
ever-Increasing  rate  In  the  future. 

But.  if  the  rat"?  of  "drain"  held  steady — 
or  even  decreased — what  would^-or  could — 
be  done  with  the  time  gained?  What  course 
can  the  Congress  or  the  President  follow  that 
will  solve  the  cause  of  the  gold  drain  (see 
question  1).  even  if  we  are  given  a  year  or 
two  in  which  to  act? 

Some  are  hoping  that  the  new  "paper  gold" 
of  the  IMF  can  be  put  into  use  during  that 
time.  This  may  happen,  but  It  Is  widely  over- 
looked that  our  contribution  of  gold  to  the 
"paper  gold"  pool  will  be  yet  another  addi- 
tion to  the  gold  "drain,"  decreasing  our  re- 
serves; while  at  the  same  time,  the  new 
"paper  gold"  will  not  materially  decrease  the 
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outstanding  dollar  claims  against  our  re- 
serves. We  should  expect  no  relief  from 
"paper  gold."  It  was  never  planned  or  In- 
tended to  offer  relief  to  the  gold  crisis  facing 
the  U.S.  Treasury,  but  is  instead  an  effort 
to  get  around  the  worldwide  shortage  of 
monetary  gold  for  the  benefit  of  interna- 
tional trade. 

Others  may  expect  the  wizards  and  al- 
chemists of  the  banking  fraternity  to  pop 
up  suddenly  with  a  solution  to  the  gold 
crisis,  given  enough  time.  Maybe  they  will, 
but  so  far,  the  alternatives  covered  in  this 
report  constitute  the  sum  total  of  the  solu- 
tions offered. 

Regardless  of  that,  however,  there  is  one 
fact  that  cannot  be  escaped:  Only  the  Con- 
gress can  put  the  solution  Into  effect,  what- 
ever It  may  be. 

Should  the  Congress  now  elect  to  put  off 
the  decision  on  what  to  do,  the  alternative 
of  reducing  the  required  gold  cover  percent- 
age will  buy  some  amount  of  time  In  which 
to  make  the  decision.  But  the  cost  of  that 
time  will  be  great:  At  the  present  rate  of 
gold  "drain,"  we  will  be  buying  "time"  at 
more  than  $16  million  a  day. 

PART    Vnl — ESTABLISHING    AN    EMERGENCV    GOLD 
RESERVE 

29-Q.  Why  is  an  emergency  gold  reserve 
necessary? 

A.  As  explained  by  Rep,  Albert  W.  Johnson, 
of  the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee  (House  Report  1095,  H.R.  14743): 

"At  some  future  time  In  our  history.  It  Is 
entirely  conceivable  that  the  United  States 
may  be  faced  with  a  crisis  which  can  be  m«  ^ 
and  mastered  only  through  the  use  of  goU 
Such  a  crisis  could  come  in  the  form  of  sud 
den  failure  of  the  economy,  of  massive  fooa 
shortages  caused  by  drought,  disease,  or  bac- 
teriological warfare,  or  of  military  confronta- 
tion. In  all  of  the  cases,  the  possession  of  an 
adequate  supply  of  gold  may  well  amount  to 
the  measure  of  difference  allowing  the  United 
States  to  survive  as  a  nation." 

30-Q.  Why  should  such  a  reserve  be  sepa- 
rate from  the  monetary  gold  reserve? 

A.  According  to  the  supporters  and  spon- 
sors of  the  proposed  repeal  of  the  gold  cover 
requirements,  the  purpose  of  the  bills  is  to 
"free"  every  last  ounce  of  American  gold  for 
shipment  abroad.  Nothing  could  be  clearer 
than  that.  This  being  the  case,  Congress- 
man Johnson  seems  Justified  In  saying: 

"It  ^s  essential  that  the  strategic  gold  re- 
serve be  created  before  the  gold  cover  Is  re- 
moved from  the  dollar.  Once  this  bill  Is  en- 
acted Into  law,  and  the  gold  presently  desig- 
nated for  domestic  support  purposes  is  freed 
for  payment  of  foreign  claims,  any  Indication 
of  possible  congressional  action  to  create 
such  a  reserve  could  cause  a  full-scale  run 
on  the  dollar.  Even  the  quickest  possible  ac- 
tion by  both  Houses  of  Congress  could  not 
avert  the  loss  of  all  our  gold  before  the  legis- 
lation setting  up  the  reserve  could  be  en- 
acted." 

31-Q.  What  would  be  the  function  of  such 
an  emergency  reserve? 

A.  To  serve  as  a  source  of  gold  which  only 
the  Congress  could  allocate,  for  whatever 
purposes  the  Congress  may  see  fit. 

32-Q.  What  effect  would  the  creation  of 
such  a  reserve  have  on  foreign  governments 
and  bankers? 

A.  It  would  have  two  different  kinds  of 
effects : 

1)  The  possession  of  an  emergency  gold 
reserve  by  the  U.S.  would  be  Just  as  much 
a  deterrent  to  would-be  aggressors  as  other 
forms  of  weaponry.  According  to  Eliot  Jane- 
way,  the  renowned  financial  analyst: 

"When  the  east  prepares  for  war.  It  hoards 
silver  and  gold.  When  the  west  permits  It  to 
divert  silver  and  gold  from  the  liquidity 
stream,  the  east  fights  with  buUion  as  well 
as  with  bullets"  (Washington  Evening  Star, 
June  12. 1967). 

2)  The  possible  effects  on  flnanclal  confi- 
dence would  apparently   be  minimal    {US. 
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News  A  world  Report.  February  5.  19«8.  p. 

•  some  economl»t«  In  Europe  and  the  U.S^ 
sugrgest  that  the  US.  wll  off  all  lt»  gold  and 
not  use  gold  a»  a  money  metal  any  more. 
Nearly  all  bankers  In  Europe,  however,  doubt 
that  the  US.  will  ever  dump  all  lt«  gold. 
Gold,  in  their  view,  is  needed  m  an  'emergency 
reserve-  for  use  in  times  of  war  and  political 

"^"aa-Q  /I  our  domestic  gold  production  suffl- 
cent   to   meet  our  military  and   industrial 

A  W'.Ulam  McChesney  MarUn.  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Bankini?  and  Currency 
Committee.  January  30.  1968:  ,  ,      „h 

•Mo'eover.  our  domestic  indmtrlal  and 
irtlstlc  uses  of  sjold.  oier  and  above  domeeUc 
prcxluction.  amounted  to  $160  million  iMt 
ye.ir  and  such  uses  can  be  expected  to  be 
at  leanT  that  large  m  the  future"  (emphasis 
added:    Ed  I . 

House    Report    1095.    "Removal    of    Gold 

^••W'lUe  confident  that  our  own  domeafic 
production  of  gold  is  »"^*-"^^"^,"V"^  '*!,"; 
NKion-3  present  military  and  industrial 
need3.  vour  committee  agrees  that  »  Treasury 
Department  study  should  be  conduc  ed  of 
our  lon?-t«m  requirements  for  gold  for 
these  purp«M6"    (emphasis  added:    Ed.). 

34-Q    Are  there  any  cases  where  gorcr  i- 
mer.ts  hare  fallen  for  :ack  of  gold? 

A    Dr   William  Busschau.  world  recognizee 
luthar  tv  on  gold  and  money,  is  the  ..uthor 
of  Tlie  Clamour  of  Gold.  He  trace*  the  suc- 
cess of  -he  Communist  Revolution  in  Rusaja 
to  A«<rus;  of  1918.  When  the  "Reds^"  captured 
a   shipment   containing   nearly   $4  billion- 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  «?«>«» j-esene  of 
t>ie  Russian  State  Bank-whlch  crippled  the 
Russian   government   at    the   same   time   it 
s-'enethened   the  revoluUonaries. 
'    Charles  Stevenson  and  William  Gill,  in  a 
Readers  Digest  article  (August.  1965)   tltiea 
•The  Ordeal  of  Otto  Otepka."  point  out  the 
collapse  of  the  NatlonalUt  Chinese  forces  that 
led  to  the  Communist  takeover  in  China.  A 
shipment  of  gold  appropriated  by  the  Con- 
gress for  the  purpose  of  paying  Chiang  Kai- 
sheks  starving  troops  was  blocked  by  Com- 
munist   agent    Harry    Dexter    WhitjB    of    the 
Treasury  Department.  A  Senate  subcommit- 
tee found  that  "Communist  li»fl"««"^P": 
vented  American  gold  from  reaching  China 
during  a  crucial  period  when  this  gold  was 
essential  in  order  to  avoid  collapse  of  the 
Chinese  currency  system"   (Senate  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee  report). 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

a  new  state,  as  many  of  thoM  who  first  came 
into  being  after  World  War  II.  but  rather 


Year  1968:  The  Year  of  Intensified  Fight 
for  Lithuania's  Freedom 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 


OF    ."«EW    JERSBY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  20.  1968 

Mr  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  sbth  anniversary  of  Lithuanian  In- 
dependence Day  was  observed  in  the 
House  I  usually  make  a  statement  m 
tribute  to  the  courageous  Lithuanian 
people,  but  this  year  I  would  like  to  in- 
sert an  eloquent  and  moving  editorial 
from  the  publication  ELTA— the  infor- 
mation service  of  the  Supreme  Commit- 
tee for  Liberation  of  Lithuania. 

The  editorial  follows: 
Yea«  1968:   The  Year  or  iNTSNSiriM)  Pioht 

PO»  LlTHtJANlAS  PIUOBDOM 

February  16th  of  this  year  marks  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  restoration  of  Lithuania's 
independence.  It  w«»  not  aa  emergence  of 


a  reaffirmation  of  the  sovereignty  of  an  an 
dent  European  nation.  A  kingdom  estab- 
lished m  1251,  Poland's  partner  in  a  com- 
monwealth since  1569.  Lithuania  was  de- 
prived of  her  statehood  only  in  1795  by  the 
conspiracy  of  Russia.  Prussia  and  Austria 

There  is  profound  symbolic  significance 
of  the  fact  that  Lithuania's  50th  National 
Holiday  follows  right  after  the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Bolshevik  Revolution.  February 
18th  a  day  of  freedom,  stands  In  sharp  con- 
trast to  the  festival  of  pomp  and  duplicity: 
an  oppressed  nation's  call  for  liberty  Is  a 
ilttlng  reply  to  the  distortion  of  Bolshevism  s 
anniversary  gala. 

Uthuanla's  National  Htllday  this  >ear 
comes  in  a  period  of  growini?  international 
tension  The  Vietnam  war,  the  Middle  East 
war  the  recent  North  Korean  provocations, 
the  Soviet  penetration  of  the  Mediterranean 
area— all  these  events  are  linked  by  a  con- 
linuous  chain  of  aegrpssion  and  expansion 
with  the  Soviet  aggression  in  Lithuania. 
Latvia  and  Estonia  in  1940.  Those  who  tend 
Ui  see  in  todays  Soviet  Union  a  lactor  of 
peace  and  stability,  must  keep  In  mind  t'.int 
Moscow's  aggression  against  the  Baltic  States 
i^oes  on  and  that  its  colonial  empire  is  the 
only  one  remalnint;  in  the  world  ti-day. 

Those  who  believe  in  the  u-cfulness  of 
treaties  entered  Into  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
should  remember  that  In  signing  the  Peace 
Treaty  with  Lithuania  on  July  '20.  l'J20,  the 
Soviet  Union  had  relinquished  all  territorial 
claims  on  Lithuania.  Article  1  of  the  Treaty 
reads  as  follows: 

•Proceeding  from  the  rtc;ht.  proclaimed  by 
the  Russian  Socialist  Federated  Soviet  Re- 
public, of  all  nations  to  free  self-determina- 
tion up  to  their  complete  separation  from 
the  State  Into  the  composition  of  which  they 
enter  Russia  recognizes  without  reservation 
the  sovereign  right*  and  independence  of 
the  Lithuanian  State,  with  all  the  Juridical 
consequences  arising  from  such  recognition 
and  voluntarily  and  for  all  lime  abandons  all 
sovereign  righto  of  Russia  over  Lithuanian 
people  and  their  territory. 

"The  fact  of  the  past  subjugation  of  Uthu- 
anla  by  Russia  does  not  impose  on  the 
Uthuanian  nation  and  Its  territory  any 
liabilities  whatsoever  towards  Russia." 

Subsequently,  by  the  Treaty  of  Non-Ag- 
gression between  the  Republic  of  Lithuania 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  of  September  28.  1926. 
the  contracting  parties  had  affirmed  that: 

"The  Lithuanian  Republic  and  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  undertake  to 
respect  in  all  circumstances  each  other's 
sovereignty  and  territorial  integrity."  'mr- 
tlcle  2). 

These  treaties,  signed  by  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment, make  a  s  id  but  .also  very  Instructive 
reading  today.  Equally  instructive  Is  the 
Stalin-Hitler  agreement  of  August  23.  1939 
(and  the  Secret  Protocol  of  September  28. 
1939)  whereby  the  two  dictators  disposed  of  , 
East-Central  Europe.  Uthuania  included,  as 
if  it  was  their  property.  Therefore,  any  Peace 
Treaty  on  Europe  that  would  leave  Uthu- 
anla's.  Latvia's  and  Estonia's  status  un- 
changed, would  merely  perpetuate  an  inter- 
national crime,  preserve  Hitler's  and  Stalin's 
legacy,  and  thus  provide  a  very  ephemeral 
basis  for  a  stable  Europe.  Peace  is  incon- 
ceivable without  Justice. 

Ever  since  1940.  Moscow  has  been  trying 
to  obtain  the  international  community's 
recognition  of  the  Incorporation  of  the  Baltic 
States  into  the  Soviet  Union.  These  efforts 
have  so  far  proven  unsuccessful.  A  large 
majority  of  the  sovereign  states,  led  by  the 
United  States.  Great  Britain.  France,  do  not 
recognize  the  annexation  of  the  Baltic  States 
de  Jure  Free  Lithuanian  emba«8les  or  con- 
sulates are  active  in  many  caplUls.  Time, 
contrary  to  Soviet  expectations,  has  not 
eroded  Uthuanla's  International  posiUon 
The    subjugated    Lithuanian    people,   who 
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refuse  to  accept  their  subject  status  as  peren- 
nial or  inevitable,  as  well  as  their  compatrlote 
abroad,  have  declared  1968  as  The  Year  of 
Intensified  Fight  for  Lithuania's  Freedom. 
In  their  struggle  they  will  need  the  support 
of    freedom-loving    people    everywhere. 


The  Life  and  Times  of  Big  Ed 

HON.  BYRON  G.  ROGERS 

OF    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  26,  1968 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following: 
THE  Life  and  Times  of  Bio  Ed 
(By  Olga  Curtis) 
When  a  man  Is  84.  and  has  been  four  times 
a  state  legislator,  three  limes  governor  and 
three  times  US.  Senator,  it  is  almost  Inevit- 
able   that    he   should    be    called    an    "elder 
statesman." 

Edwin  Carl  Johnson,  who  In  34  consecutive 
years  of  public  service  was  best  known  as 
Big  Ed.  prefers  another  title. 

"Just  call  me  Governor,"  he  says.  "Being 
governor  of  Colorado  was  the  best— and 
toughest— Job  I  ever  had." 

Johnson,  who  turned  down  a  chance  for 
almost  certain  re-election  to  the  US.  Senate 
to  come  back  home  and  run  for  governor  a 
third  time,  means  It.  In  his  long  and  active 
life,  he  has  had  four  major  loves:  railroad- 
ing, his  wife  of  61  years,  baseball,  and  the 
sovereign  state  of  Colorado. 

Colorado  made  Big  Ed  Johnson.  But  he  did 
a  good  deal  for  his  adopted  state  In  return. 
His  political  career  is  so  nearly  a  capsule 
history  of  Colorado's  growth  In  the  20th  cen- 
tury, and  he  Is  so  definitely  the  most  notable 
politician  Colorado  has  produced  In  this  era, 
it  seems  almost  unnecessary  to  review  his 
record.  As  the  toastmaster  usually  says  when 
Johnson  Is  being  given  yet  another  testi- 
monial dinner.  "Here's  a  man  who  needs  no 
Introduction." 

Yet  Johnson  is  the  first  to  admit  he  does, 
particularly  to  the  thousands  who  have  set- 
tled m  Colorado  since  his  retirement  11  years 
ago. 

•We've  had  tremendous  growth  and  im- 
mense changes  in  Colorado,  much  faster  than 
anyone  anticipated."  he  point*  out.  'Why.  I 
drove  a  horse  and  wagon  to  my  homestead 
when  I  settled  here." 

Johnson  was  a  controversial  man  in  a 
controversial  lime.  He  earned  both  praise 
and  critlcUm  during  his  headline-making 
career  that  began  in  the  '20s  and  ended  in 
the  "508.  Now.  how  do  his  accomplishments 
rate  in  retrospect  in  the  '603? 

Prom  the  vantage  point  of  1968.  Big  Ed 
Johnson  looks  bigger  than  ever.  Some  of  his 
labors  for  Colorado  have  borne  rich  fruit. 

For  instance,  the  Air  Force  Academy,  now 
the  state's  number  one  tourist  attraction. 
Johnson  had  a  big  part  in  putting  it  near 
Colorado  Springs. 

And  Interstate  Highway  70.  an  artery  that 
brings  thotisands  of  tourists  into  the  state. 
Big  Ed  almost  single-handedly  put  that  road 
on  Colorado's  map. 

Or  consider  the  uranium  wealth  of  the 
Four  Corners  area,  and  the  boom  it  brought 
southwest  Colorado.  Johnson  fathered  the 
legislation  that  made  uranium  hunting  prof- 
itable. 

There  are  other  successes  on  Johnsons 
record  plus  some  failures,  and  some  spec- 
tacular headlines.  Today,  Johnson  can  exam- 
ine them  all  with  objectivity,  frankness  and 
humor. 
Age  has  been  kind  to  Big  Ed.  He's  still  big— 
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six-feet-two  and  200  pounds — and  hale.  He 
still  doesn't  need  glasses,  although  he  slips 
on  a  hearing  aid  when  he  wants  to  pay  close 
attention  to  questions.  In  1955,  during  his 
third  term  as  go->eriior.  he  suffered  a  massive 
coronary  thrombosis,  but  says  his  heart  Is 
"ticking  along  fine."  Doctors  won't  let  him 
eat  much  salt  or  fat  since  he  had  gall  bladder 
surgery. 

In  his  prime,  Johaiscn  was  an  Impressive 
man.  Time  has  made  him  handsome.  He  looks 
now  like  a  human  version  of  a  craggy  Colo- 
rado peak  in  winter,  with  thick  white  hair 
standing  up  In  a  shock  over  a  seamed,  ruddy 
face  with  twinkling  blue  eyes. 

Complimented  on  his  appearance.  Johnson 
snorted,  tugged  at  his  bright  red  galluses  and 
complained  about  the  flattery  an  old  man 
has  to  take.  He  likes  tn  picture  himself  as 
Just  a  simple  old  rancher  a-slttlng  and  a- 
rcicklng  in  a  quiet  corner.  Aiked  to  predict 
Colorado's  political  future,  for  Instance,  he 
said: 

"The  trouble  with  my  predictions  is  that 
other  people  tike  tftem  more  seriously  than 
I  do.  Why.  I'm  Just  a  retired  old  Innocent,  but 
some  people  think  Tni  itlll  campaigning." 

The  retired  old  'Innocent."  who  happens 
to  be  a  member  of  live  important  federal  and 
state  committees  and  who  still  is  active  In 
Democratic  affairs,  then  offered  a  compre- 
hensive .analysis  of  state  iK>litlcs. 

"I  bone  up  on  thifigs."  he  admitted  with  a 
grin.  I 

It  was  a  talent  for  "boning  up."  plus  Innate 
sharpness,  that  tooK  him  from  a  soddy  to  the 
Senate.  But  politics  was  not  his  original  goal. 
His  ambition  was  to  be  president  of  a  rail- 
road. 

It's  possible  that  Johnson  might  have  be- 
come president  of  a  railroad  instead  of  mere- 
ly a  director  of  the  Rio  Grande  If  he  hadn't 
been  sidetracked  b\-  circumstances  beyond 
his  control. 

He  was  lx>rn  into  a  Swedish  immigrant 
family  Jan.  1.  1884,  in  a  sod  farm  house  near 
Scandia.  Republic  County.  Kansas.  Tlie 
family  moved  to  Perkins  County  In  western 
Nebraska,  where  wung  Johnson  grew  up 
worlilng  as  a  rancii  hand.  At  15  he  entered 
Lincoln  High  School,  at  17  he  was  working 
part-time  as  a  Burlington  Railroad  section 
hand,  and  at  19  he  won  his  high  sch(X)l  di- 
ploma and  looked  around  for  a  way  to  get 
a  better  railroad  Job. 

He  decided  to  become  a  telegrapher  and 
took  lessons  from  the  station  .igent  at  Kene- 
saw.  Neb.  The  agent  had  a  pretty  daughter. 
Feme  Armltage.  antl  after  a  four-year  court- 
ship ("She  lived  la  the  depot  and  I  took  a 
lot  of  lessons"!  Ftrne  became  Mrs.  Edwin 
C.  Johnson  on  Feb.  17.  1907. 

Tlie  newlyweds  ihoved  to  Fairmont,  Neb., 
where  Johnson  was  promoted  to  dispatcher, 
but  in  1900.  Johnpon  became  a  victim  of 
tuberculosis.  | 

He  was  so  Eick  that  when  doctors  ordered 
him  west  to  Colorado,  he  made  the  trip  on  a 
stretcher.  I 

"When  we  got  to  Denver."  Johnson  recalls, 
"we  found  tuberoulars  weren't  very  wel- 
come. Hotels  In  Danver  didn't  want  to  take 
TB  cases.  So  we  'ibcaicd  a  rest  home  near 
Fountain,  and  ftayed  there  several  months 
until  I  could  get  on  my  feet." 

To  support  his  ffcmily,  Johnson  took  a  Job 
with  the  Colorado  llidland  Railroad  as  teleg- 
rapher at  Arkansas  Junction  near  Leadvllle. 
but  doctors  urged  him  to  give  It  up  in  favor 
of  an  outdoor  life. 

Early  In  June  1910.  be  became  a  home- 
steader In  northwest  Colorado. 

"We  moved  to  Lay  Creek,  27  miles  west  of 
Craig."  he  recalls.  "Today  you  can  see  the 
place  Just  by  driving  past  on  Highway  40. 
but  in  those  days  you  had  to  go  in  by  wagon 
from  the  nearest  tall  stop,  which  was  Rifle, 
iiearly  100  miles  away. 

"I  was  still  pretty  sick.  My  father  came  out 
to  help  me  build  the  house.  It  was  a  one- 
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roam  cabin  with  a  rock  cellar.  The  cabin  is 
still  standing,  but  I  haven't  lived  in  it  since 
1921.  It  took  me  11  years  to  get  well,  and 
then  we  moved  to  Craig." 

Johnson  remembers  his  homesieadlng  years 
as  hard  but  happy  ones.  He  talks  with 
pleasure  about  his  stint  as  a  teacher  at  the 
Sugar  Loaf  school  halfway  between  Maybell 
and  Craig,  and  likes  to  recall  how  his  interest 
in  schools  led  to  "the  only  election  Ed  John- 
son ever  lost." 

In  later  years,  he  was  famous  as  one  of 
the  Democratic  party's  outstanding  vote- 
getters,  undefeated  in  11  straight  elections. 
In  his  third  election  to  the  Senate  he  carried 
every  one  of  Colorado's  63  counties. 

But  when  as  a  young  rancher  he  ran  for 
.school  superintendent,  he  lost  by  five  votes  to 
a  close  friend.  George  Norvell  of  Deer  Creek. 
(The  friendship  has  survived  for  a  half  a 
century,  in  spite  of  that  election.  Norvell 
lives  m  New  York  but  visits  Colorado  occa- 
sionally to  see  Johnson.) 

In  Craig.  Johnson  became  manager  of  the 
Farmers  Milling  and  Elevator  Co..  a  coopera- 
tive he  describes  as  "down  to  zero  when  I  got 
there."  He  adds:  "I  managed  to  build  it  into 
one  of  the  biggest  businesses  in  the  Craig 
area." 

Tlie  post  made  him  known  in  the  area  as 
a  spokesman  for  local  ranchers,  but  what 
pushed  him  into  politics  was  the  unlikely 
combination  of  a  .1ob  he  dldnt  get  and  an- 
other Job  he  didn't,  get  done. 

•It's  funny  how  little  things  vork  out  in 
life."  Johnson  says.  '"I  took  the  Cnil  Service 
c\am  for  postmaster  in  Craig,  got  the  highest 
j.;r,''<1e.  and  was  duly  recommended  for  the 
job.  However.  Colorado's  Republican  Senator 
then.  Lawrence  C.  Phipps.  asked  that  my 
name  be  withdrawn,  and  a  good  Republican 
got  the  appointment.  But  20  years  later.  I  had 
Sen.! tor  Phipps'  Job." 

That  episode  identified  Johnson  as  n  Demo- 
crat in  Moffat  Countv.  traditionally  Re- 
publican territory.  And  the  Job  he  didn't  get 
done  impressed  other  Democrats  so  much 
that  they  nominated  him  for  the  state  legis- 
lature. Johnson,  who  served  as  MolTat  County 
assessor  in  1921,  explains: 

"The  people  of  Craig  asked  me  to  go  to 
Denver  to  see  if  the  state  would  give  us  a 
decent  road.  Northwest  Colorado  had  terrible 
roads  then  and  nobody  seemed  able  to  do 
anything  about  it.  I  went  to  Denver,  and  I 
had  a  nice  visit  with  the  state  highway  en- 
gineers, but  I  didn't  get  anywhere.  When  I 
returned  to  Craig  I  told  everybody  the  only 
way  we'd  get  decent  roads  was  througli  the 
legislature. 

"Well,  v/lthout  asking  me.  the  Democrats 
nominated  nic  for  the  legislature  in  1922. 
Frankly.  I  didn't  particularly  want  to  be  a 
state  representative,  but  since  the  folks 
thought  enough  of  me  to  nominate  me.  I  gave 
that  first  campaign  everything  I  had,  and  I 
was  elected  by  a  small  m-irgin." 

Johnson  campaigned  on  the  promise  to  get 
Improved  roads  for  northwest  Colorado.  (The 
legislative  district,  then  ;.s  now,  included 
Moffat.  Routt  and  Grand  counties,  i 

•  I  tried  hard,"  he  says,  'but  I  dJdn't  really 
get  the  Job  done  until  I  was  governor.  But 
I'm  proud  to  say  that  today  there  are  paved 
highways  east  nnd  west  and  north  and 
south  in  Moffat  County." 

Johnson  served  four  consecutive  terms  as 
state  representative,  an  ir.i^re?Eive  record  for 
a  Democrat  from  Craig.  He  admits: 

"I  couldn't  have  v.-on  if  the  people  of  Craig 
had  not  been  loyal  to  me.  "Hiat's  why  Craig  is 
still  mv'home.  I  never  bought  a  house  in 
either  Washington  or  Denver  because  Craig 
was  and  is  my  home. 

"That  town  and  its  people  did  an  awful  lot 
for  mv.  In  the  election  of  '24.  when  the 
betting  was  I'd  be  defeated.  Craig  pulled  me 
through.  We  sure  have  an  individual  bunch 
of  Republicans  here.  They  vote  for  the  man, 
not  the  party.  If  they  didn't,  we  wouldn't 
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nave  had  ro  many  Democratic  senators  and 
governors.  Traditionally.  Colorado  Is  supp>ised 
to  be  strongly  Repubhcan.  yet  Harry  Truman 
won  Colorado  against  Tliomas  Dewey. ' 

Johnsons  ability  to  win  in  opposition 
territory  attracted  the  attention  of  state 
Demacratic  leaders.  In  1930.  they  nominated 
liim  for  lieutenant  governor,  and  lie  won 
against  State  Senator  Frank  R.  Kelly  of 
Sallda.  In  1932.  ihcy  nominated  him  for  gov- 
ernor, and  he  won  against  Denver  attorney 
James  D.  Parrlott. 

•Being  governor  of  Colorado  was  liarder 
than  being  a  U.S.  senator."  Johnson  .says.  -.^ 
senc.tor  has  a  lot  of  lime  to  reach  conclu.--.ions 
and  develop  programs.  But  a  governor  must 
commit  himself  and  make  Immediate  de- 
cisions— take  a  chance  and  act  right  now. 

•I  t.x)k  oflke  in  ihe  middle  of  the  D.-'pres- 
slon.  with  thf  promise  to  give  tlie  iioople  of 
this  state  good,  lionest  government  that 
would  meet  their  needs 

•It's  hard  now  to  picture  what  the  needs 
were  then  Our  primary  need  was  for  econo- 
mic credit.  The  Depression  had  destroyed 
credit  so  completel:'  that  you  couldn't  sell 
iUivthing  and  you  didn't  have  money  to  buy 
anything.  Busines.=!  credit  had  just  dried  up 
and  disappev.ted.  People  couldn't  \>ii\  their 
bills.  There  were  forced  sheriff's  sales  In 
ranches  all  over  Colorado — people  had  to  sell 
their  livestock  and  their  farm  Implements 
and  their  furniture.  They  couldn't  v.'ork  and 
they  couldn't  cat. 

"I  remember  taking  part  in  lackrabbit 
shoots  in  Weld  County.  A  hundred  or  so 
men  would  march  m  a  line  and  shoot  jack- 
rabbits  until  we  got  a  truckload.  and  then 
we'd  take  that  truck  bark  to  Den\er  and 
just  hand  out  the  jackrabbits.  When  people 
have  to  eat  Jackrabblt,  things  arc  serious." 

The  Governor  of  Colorado,  in  the  1930s, 
got  $5,000  a  year  salary,  had  to  rent  his  own 
house,  and  drive  his  own  car  during  his  two- 
vear  term. 

Big  Ed  did  so  well  in  ills  first  term  that 
he  was  resoundingly  reelected,  and  did  so  well 
in  his  second  that  in  1936  the  people  pro- 
moted" him  to  the  Senate. 

•To  hear  me  tell  it,  I  did  a  good  job  "  he 
chuckles.  "Colorado  was  solvent  when  I  left, 
but  the  real  credit  goes  lo  the  people  of 
Colorado,  who  were  reasonable  :.nd  patient 
during  the  worst  of  it.  and  to  the  administra- 
tion  in   Washington. 

"Now.  I  v.'asn't  a  New  Deal  Democrat, 
though  I  was  very  enthusiastic  about  FDR. 
during  his  first  term.  I  admired  his  action  in 
closing  the  banks.  I  admired  his  appeals  to 
the  people.  He  advanced  us  the  first  hope 
that  maybe  there  war,  a  way  to  meet  the 
crisis.  And  the  people  responded.  When  the 
banks  reopened,  they  put  money  in  instead 
of  drawing  it  out,  and  that  was  the  i>egin- 
ning  of  the  end  of  the  Depression. 

•As  I  look  back,  it's  obvious  tl.at  it  Was 
al.so  the  beginning  of  a  tremendous  revolu- 
tion in  governmental  affairs  and  responsibili- 
tips.  The  New  Deal  brought  us  a  new  v.'orld 
and  i\  new  government.  Today  I  feel  v.e  went 
too  far  anci  too  fast.  But  lo  be  fair,  .it  the 
lime  when  state  governments  neec'ed  help, 
Washington  provided  assistance." 

Johnson  was  l.sted  as  an  F.D.R.  supporter 
and  a  staunch  party  Democrat  when  he  was 
elected  to  the  U.S.  Senate  in  1936.  but  soon 
he  was  pegged  as  a  critic  of  Franklin  Roose- 
velt and  a  party  bolter.  He  brok'^  'A-irh  Roose- 
velt after  F.D.R.  proposed  enlarging  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  he  voted  the  Democratic 
line  only  about  50  per  cent  of  the  time.  As 
President  Truman  once  complained,  Johnson 
seemed  to  vote  wlUi  the  Republicans  more 
than  with  his  own  party. 

'I'm  no  man's  rubber  stamp."  Johnson 
retorted,  and  that's  a  pretty  good  descrip- 
tion of  his  18  years  In  the  Senate. 

One  of  the  first  news  photos  taken  of  Big 
Ed  as  a  U.S.  senator  was  typical  of  his  in- 
dividual,   "dirt    farmer"    approach    to    the 
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pomp  and  clrcumatance  of  Waahlngton.  The 
pictures  showed  Johnson  In  shlrtleeves, 
getting  set  to  roll  In  a  bowling  alley. 

When  other  senators  were  eating  canapes 
at  some  diplomatic  social  Johnson  waa  u*u- 
ally  spending  the  evening  In  his  ofllce.  writ- 
ing letters.  He  received  as  many  as  800  let- 
ters a  day  from  Colorado,  and  answered  some 
of  them  personally.  In  longhand,  with  green 
ink.  Whatever  they  said  of  him.  his  critics 
could  not  deny  Johnson  gave  scrupulous  at- 
tention to  his  constituents'  needs,  even  If 
he  Jumped  party  lines  to  do  It 

Johnson  and  Colorados  Republican  Sen- 
ator. Eugene  D  MllUkln.  were  technically 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  fence,  and  they 
rarely  saw  eye-to-eye  on  strictly  national 
or  International  affairs.  Yet  they  formed  a 
tight  association  on  behalf  of  Colorado. 

Johnson  and  Mllllkln.  out  of  their  own 
pockets,  financed  an  office  for  Colorado  af- 
fairs. At  one  point,  when  trying  to  nail  down 
the  Air  Force  Academy  for  Colorado,  they 
even  had  a  staff  of  seven  people.  When  John- 
son retired  from  the  Senate.  Mini  kin  wept. 

HaU  the  credit  for  anything  done  on  be- 
half of  Colorado  during  his  years  In  the 
Senate.  Johnson  says,  belongs  to  the  late 
Sen.  MUllkln.  Together,  they  wrote  those 
sections  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Bill  which  said 
the  goremmetrt  would  buy  uranium  from 
private  rttlzens.-  This  legislation  made  ura- 
nium hunting  profitable  and  led  to  the  great 
ore  strikes  in  the  West.  They  also  got  higher 
prices  for  uranium  production,  worked  for 
reclamation  projects,  achieved  construction 
of  a  veteran's  hospital  at  Grand  Junction, 
and  campaigned  for  oil  shale  production. 

Such  things  endeared  Johnson  to  many 
Coloradans,  but  to  the  nation  as  a  whole  he 
was  better  known  for  his  ability  to  open  his 
mouth  and  let  loose  a  hurricane,  and  for  his 
Isolationist  beliefs.  Perhaps  the  largest  storm 
he  ever  unleashed  began  with  a  few  remarks 
about  a  pregnant  woman. 

The  lady  In  the  delicate  condition  was 
movie  star  Ingrld  Bergman,  whose  romance 
with  movie  director  Roberto  RosselUnl  was 
a  major  scandal  in  1950.  Both  Miss  Bergman 
and  RosselUnl  happened  to  be  married  to 
other  people  at  the  time. 

Johnson  denouriced  Miss  Bergman,  whom 
he  described  as  having  been  his  favorite 
movie  actress,  as  "itn  apoetle  of  degradation." 
labeled  RosselUnl  \s  "vile  and  unspeakable" 
and  thundered:  'Unconventional  free-love 
conduct  must  be  regarded  for  what  It  Is — 
an  assault  upon  the  Institution  of  marriage." 
And  then  he  introduced  a  bill  to  require 
licensing  of  movie  performers. 

The  resulting  headlines  brought  Johnson 
International  publicity  and  buckets  of  mall, 
which  ran  four-to-one  In  favor  of  his  stand. 

Today.  Johnson's  opinion  of  the  Bergman 
affair  has  mellowed,  but  only  slightly.  Asked 
If  he  still  maintained  his  Puritanical  view, 
he  snorted:  "I  have  great  respect  for  Purl- 
tans!" 

But  he  added:  "I  guess  I'm  glad  Miss 
Bergman's  back  working  here  now.  I  didn't 
really  throw  rocks  at  her  personally,  but  I 
did  complain  about  the  movie  Industry,  and 
the  way  they  stressed  the  scandal  to  make 
her  picture  popular  at  the  box  office.  That 
whole  matter  was  pretty  bad.  and  when  they 
built  the  scandal  up  to  get  an  audience.  It 
made  me  mad." 

But  he  kept  his  cool  when  he  was  being  crit- 
icized as  an  Isolationist.  H:ven  The  Denver 
Post,  which  supported  Big  Ed  In  most  of  his 
campaigns,  called  him  an  "old  ostrich"  edi- 
torially because  of  his  record. 

Big  Ed  opposed  conscription  before  Pearl 
Harbor.  After  the  war,  he  bitterly  fought 
universal  military  training,  claiming  It  would 
place  In  the  hands  of  a  President  the  power 
to  "get  us  Into  every  war  on  the  face  of  the 
earth."  He  voted  against  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  (NATO).  He  protested  the  Korean 
war,  and  was  one  of  the  first  U.S.  senators 
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to  protest  publicly  against  sending  Ameri- 
can OIs  to  Vietnam. 

In  1963.  Johnson  declared  that  the  United 
States  had  to  stop  fighting  "other  peoples' 
wars."  He  said: 

"We  cannot  send  our  boys  all  over  the 
globe  to  fight  wars  .  .  .  We've  got  to  learn 
that  when  there  Is  a  confilct  any  place,  there 
Is  a  right  and  «rrong  side.  We  ought  to  pick 
the  right  side  and  give  them  assistance — ad- 
vice, guns,  weapons  and  supplies.  But  let 
them  fight  their  own  wars." 

On  the  other  hand  he  voted  for  Lend- 
Lease.  sponsored  legislation  raising  Army 
pay  and  increasing  servicemen's  family  al- 
lowances, fought  on  the  side  of  organized 
labor  against  the  "right  to  work"  amend- 
ment, and  was  a  member  of  the  Senate  com- 
mittee which  censured  the  late  Sen.  Joseph 
R.  McCarthy  (R  -WU.) .  at  a  time  when  many 
thought  McCarthy's  claims  of  CommunUt 
subversion  In  the  U.S.  were  right.  Johnson 
says  the  censure  action  "cost  me  a  lot  of 
votes." 

Was  Johnson  really  an  isolationist? 

Big  Ed  answers  simply:  "Yes." 


Opinion  Poll  Results— Voters  Gre  Their 
Views 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or    rLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  26.  1968 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
it  Is  necessary  for  each  of  us  to  learn  how 
our  constituents  feel  about  the  great  is- 
sues which  confront  our  Nation.  It  is 
equally  important  for  us  to  know  how  ac- 
tions taken  at  the  Federal  level  may  seri- 
ously afreet  matters  primarily  of  local 
interest. 

The  k)est  possible  way  for  Congressmen 
to  know  how  their  constituents  feel  is  to 
visit  with  them  as  frequently  as  possible 
while  we  are  home  in  our  respective  con- 
gressional districts.  This,  unfortunately, 
has  become  increasingly  difficult  as  the 
length  of  congressional  sessions  have  in- 
creased because  of  the  greater  amount  of 
complex  legislation  that  must  be  acted  on 
each  year. 

Because  congressional  duties  increas- 
ingly require  that  a  great  deal  of  time  be 
spent  in  Washington  away  from  my 
home  in  Florida,  last  year  I  decided  that 
some  alternative  method  would  have  to 
be  used  by  which  I  could  accurately  And 
out  how  the  residents  of  Florida's  12th 
Congressional  District  feel  about  today's 
issues.  For  that  reason,  last  November,  I 
for  the  first  time  mailed  a  questionnaire 
to  each  of  the  225,332  postal  patrons  in 
my  congressional  district. 

Since  the  mailing,  more  than  22.850  re- 
plies have  been  received  in  my  Wash- 
ington oflQce  and  tabulated  by  an  inde- 
pendent organization,  Hittman  Asso- 
ciates of  Columbia,  Md.  In  addition  to 
the  large  initial  response,  many  more 
himdreds  of  questionnaires  have  been  re- 
ceived since  the  original  tabulation 
which  was  completed  during  the  last 
week  of  December. 

I  am  extremely  pleased  that  more  than 
10  percent  of  those  receiving  question- 
naires took  the  time  and  trouble  to  reply. 
This  is  an  outstanding  rate  of  return  for 
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a  direct  mailing  of  this  kind.  It  is  a  trib- 
ute to  the  citizehs  of  my  area  and  a 
testimony  to  their  great  interest  in  our 
government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  most  nationwide  profes- 
sional surveys  are  based  on  a  sampling  of 
only  1,200  to  1.600  persons.  A  comprehen- 
sive sampling  of  opinion  in  one  congres- 
sional district,  would  ordinarily  involve 
only  about  300  to  500  persons.  Because  of 
this.  I  believe  that  a  sampling  of  my  dis- 
trict based  on  more  than  22,850  indi- 
vidually expressed  opinions  Is  unusually 
significant  as  a  measure  of  public  opin- 
ion. I  am  sure  that  everyone  will  be  In- 
terested In  the  results  of  the  survey: 

1.  What  kind  of  policy  do  you  think  the 
United  States  should  follow  In  Vietnam? 

Percent 

All-out  attack  on  North  Vietnam 24.76 

Keep  fighting  to  get  negotiated  peace..  19.  33 

Withdraw    from    Vietnam    now 13,81 

Increase  bombing  of  North  Vietnam..    6.91 

Stop  U.S.  bombing 1.63 

Slow  down  the   bombing 0.43 

Not    sure 4.98 

I   have   another  Idea 4.67 

Multiple    response 23.63 

2.  Which  of  the  following  courses  of  action 
do  you  think  would  best  help  prevent  future 
rioting  In  the  cities? 

Percent 

Better   poUce-cltlzen   relationship 6.90 

Increase    welfare    benefits 0.60 

Step-up  programs  making  Jobs  avail- 
able to  the  unemployed 13.60 

Provide  stronger  local  police  action  as 

soon    as    trouble    starts 20.43 

Pass  antlrlot  legislation 12.83 

I  have  another  Idea 3.  25 

Multiple  response 43.  51 

3.  Which  of  the  following  authorities 
should  have  the  primary  responsibility  for 
carrying  out  and  designing  programs  to  com- 
bat crime  in  cities? 

Percent 
Local  and  city  authorities,  using  local 

police 59.20 

State  authorities,  with  help  from  the 

National  Guard 19.66 

Federal   authorities,   with   a  specially 

created  national  police  force 15.00 

Other  - 6.14 

4  Many  people  say  Congress  should  fur- 
ther cut  non-defense  spending.  Do  you  think 
spending  could  be  cut  In  any  of  the  following 
areas  without  sacrificing  the  eSectiveness 
of  the  program? 

Percent 

Poverty    program 15.31 

Space   program 9.78 

Federal    aid    to   education 4.  17 

Farm    subsidies 17.  11 

PoUutlon    control 1.60 

Federal  share  of  State  and  local  wel- 
fare   programs 8.25 

Foreign    aid 29.59 

Highways    program 2.37 

Health   research. 2.37 

Veterans    benefits 1.92 

Five  or  more  selected 4.29 

No    selection... 3.23 

5.  In  your  opinion,  which  of  the  following 
policies  should  the  U.S.  follow  In  dealing 
with  Cuba? 

Percent 
Maintain   present  policy   of   Isolating 

Cuba    -- 21.76 

Overthrow  Castro  by  all  means  short 

of    invasion 22.78 

Normalize  relations  with  Cuba 6.45 

U.S.  should  Invade  Cuba 5.54 

Consider  multi-lateral  action  In  co- 
operation with  Latin  American 
countries    18.46 
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I   have  another  idea.., 2.62 

Multiple   response 22.39 

6.  Do  you  agree  that  Congress  should  pass 
"fair  housing"  legislation  making  discrimi- 
nation Ulegal  In  the  rental  or  sale  of  In- 
dividual homes?  i 

I  Percent 

Strongly  yes 1 le.  93 

Mildly   yes ^.. 11.20 


Total    yes _._  28.13 

Strongly  no 67.03 

Mildly  no 7.93 


Total  no. 
Not  sure 


65.01 
6,86 


7.  A  bill  has  been  Introduced  to  establish 
a  national  park  known  as  Blscayne  National 
Monument,  on  the  Upper  Florida  Keys.  Do 
you  favor  the  creation  of  such  a  park  which 
would  feature  actlvlUes  such  as  swimming, 
boating,  camping,  fishing,  nature  study? 

Percent 

Strongly    yes , 55.54 

MUdly    yes l 20.60 


Total    yes „ 76.14 

Strongly  no L 

Mildly  no If 


Total  no 15.77 

Not  sure » 8.09 

8,  In  order  to  slow  rlJsing  prices  and  avert 
a  $30  biUlon  budget  deficit,  some  300 
authoritative  non-Government  economists 
have  supported  President  Johnson  in  recom- 
mending a  10%  Income  tax  surcharge.  Do 
you  agree  or  disagree  that  such  an  Increase 
in  taxes  is  necessary?      1 

I  Percent 

Strongly    yes L 21.21 

Mildly   yes... , 15.20 


Total    yes 36.41 


Strongly  no ^ j  42.55 

MUdly  no t 7.36 


Total  no „ 49.  91 

Not  sure 1 13.69 

9.  Congress  Is  considering  the  reduction  of 
non-essential  parts  of  the  Poverty  Program 
while  retaining  those  parts  which  have  been 
successful.  In  your  opinion  should  programs 
such  as  Project  Headstart,  Neighborhood 
Centers  featuring  Job  and  home  counseling, 
and  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  which 
offers  Job  training  for  school  drop-outs,  be 
retained  on  a  more  locHUy  controlled  level? 

Percent 

Strongly    yes 40.83 

Mildly    yes . 29.  16 


Total  yes i _.  69,99 

Strongly  no , 13. 14 

MUdly    no 4.75 


Total  no J 17.89 

Not  Sure ; 12.  12 

10.  Do  you  think  that  social  security  and 
medicare  benefits  should  be  increased? 

Percent 

Strongly    yes.. , 38.41 

Mildly    yes. „ 17.89 


Total  yes , 56.30 

Strongly  no 24.31 

Mildly  no 10.55 


Total  no 34.86 

Not  sure 8.85 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
The  Grave  Diggers  of  Turtle  Bay 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  26,  1968 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  talks 
at  the  United  Nations  concerning  the 
Pueblo  are  merely  the  latest  in  the  series 
of  bunglings  of  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion and  the  United  Nations  where  both 
are  seen  trying  against  all  hope  to  do 
something  right. 

This  universal  body  is  as  the  Chicago 
Tribune  stated,  truly  a  "universal  public 
nuisance,"  which  is  both  "impotent  and 
indifferent." 

As  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  Con- 
gressman ScHERLE,  is  pointing  out,  and 
in  a  very  effective  way  I  might  add,  it 
has  been  more  than  1  month  since 
the  Pueblo  was  captured.  To  date,  no  ac- 
tion has  come  from  the  United  Nations 
and  there  appears  to  be  little  hope  that 
any  will. 

Let  us  face  it.  This  is  the  same  story 
with  the  same  lack  of  happy  ending 
which  the  U.N.  has  produced  in  the  past, 
and  the  Tribune  editorial  of  February  4, 
1968,  sums  it  all  up — a  "universal  public 
nuisance."  This  editorial  follows: 

The  Grave  Diggers  of  Turtle  Bay 

Instead  of  seizing  North  Korean  ships  and 
crews  and  holding  them  for  a  trade  to  effect 
the  release  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Pueblo  and  the  83 
Americans  who  were  captured  with  it  by  the 
Communists,  the  Johnson  administration  ig- 
nomlniously  appealed  to  the  United  Nations 
security  council  for  help.  Predictably  the 
council  has  demonstrated  Its  Impwtence,  If 
not  indifference.  In  the  Pueblo  crisis.  Just  as 
it  did  a  year  ago  when  the  United  States  ap- 
pealed for  help  to  end  the  war  In  Viet  Nam. 

The  security  council's  inaction  reminds  us 
once  again  that  the  UN,  having  failed  in  its 
intended  role  as  a  great  power  peace-keeping 
organization,  has  been  transformed  Into  a 
sort  of  universal  parliament  with  an  immense 
potential  for  mischief  but  not  for  peace- 
keeping. 

The  security  council  was  stultified  from 
the  earUest  days  of  the  UN  by  the  Soviet 
Union's  abuse  of  the  veto.  In  June,  1950, 
when  the  North  Korean  Communists 
launched  their  aggression  against  South 
Korea,  the  fortuitous  absence  (or  was  it  by 
design?)  of  the  Russians  enabled  the  councU 
to  call  for  assistance  to  the  South  Koreans, 
which  was  provided  mainly  by  the  United 
States. 

When  the  Russians  returned  and  resumed 
their  obstruction  of  the  councU,  the  United 
States  delegation  obtained  approval  by  the 
general  assembly  of  Its  "Uniting  for  Peace" 
resolution.  This  enactment  authorizes  the 
assembly  to  meet  on  24  hours'  notice  and 
recommend  collective  action  against  aggres- 
sion when  the  security  council  is  frustrated 
by  a  veto.  The  assembly  cannot  order,  but  It 
can  recommend. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  repugnant 
to  the  founders  of  the  UN  than  such  a  peace- 
keeping role  for  the  assembly.  The  UN  char- 
ter (article  ?4j  confers  upon  the  security 
council  "primary  responsibility  for  the  main- 
tenance of  International  peace  and  security." 
Roosevelt.  Churchill,  and  StaUn,  the  found- 
ers, were  in  full  agreement  about  this  at  the 
Yalta  confeience.  Roosevelt  said  the  unity  of 
the  "three  great  powers"  should  be  the  first. 
aim  of  the  UN,  but  he  contended  that  the 
smaU  nations  should  have  the  right  to  dis- 
cuss problems  before  the  security  council. 
Stalin  said  be  was  Interested  In  "declslonfl. 
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not  dlscu.wlons."  It  was  ridiculous,  he  said, 
that  Albania  should  have  a  voice  equal  to 
that  of  ihe  Big  Three.  The  attitude  of  the 
founders  was  expressed  most  cynlc.iUy  by 
Churchill:  "The  eagle  should  permit  the 
small  birds  to  sing,  and  care  not  wherefore 
they  sing."  Under  no  circumstances.  Church- 
ill said,  would  lie  ever  consent  to  "40  or  60 
nations  thrusting  Interfering  fingers  Into  the 
life's  existence  of  the  British  empire." 

Thus  the  UN  was  founded  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  great  power  unanimity — upon  the 
delusion  that  the  Russians  were  yearning  to 
collaborate  for  peace  with  the  western  na- 
tions. That  was  the  rationale  of  the  veto, 
which  permits  the  security  council  to  func- 
tion only  with  the  consent — that  is  to  say 
in  the  interest — of  the  Soviet  Union.  When 
the  One  World  of  their  iUuslons  crashed 
down  upon  their  heads,  the  self-deluders 
turned  to  the  general  assembly,  which  now 
has  123  members  -thrusting  interfering 
fingers  Into  the  life's  existence"  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Afro-Asian  nations  have  almost  a 
two-thirds  majority  in  the  general  assembly. 
On  questions  relating  to  "decolonization" 
and  the  rights  of  subject  peoples  (excepting 
those  enslaved  by  the  Communists)  the 
Afro-Asians  usually  vote  with  the  communist 
bloc,  thus  assuring  the  required  two-thirds 
majority  for  action.  On  questions  relating  to 
aid  and  trade,  they  are  supported  by  Latin 
American  "have  not"  countries,  thus  assur- 
ing a  two-thirds  majority  against  the  "haves" 
(prlnclpaUy  the  United  States). 

The  proliferation  of  "mini-states"  and 
"mlcrostates"  In  the  UN  has  made  a  mockery 
of  the  charter  provision  that  membership 
should  be  limited  to  nations  which  are  "able 
and  willing"  to  carry  out  the  obligations  of 
the  charter.  Some  member  states  (for  exam- 
ple, the  Maldlve  Islands,  population  97,000) 
are  smaller  than  American  counties.  Many  of 
the  delegates  represent  countries  In  which 
sorcery  is  the  only  learned  profession  and 
ritualistic  cannibalism  is  not  uncommon. 
Yet  the  voices  of  these  "small  birds"  are  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  collective  conscience 
of  mankind. 

As  peace-keeping  agencies,  the  general  as- 
sembly and  the  security  council  are  equally 
sterile  and  impotent.  The  assembly  sent  a 
peace-keeping  force  to  the  Middle  East,  after 
the  Suez  crisis  of  1956.  but  It  did  not  pre- 
vent the  Israeli- Arab  war  of  1967.  With  the 
Russians  supporting  the  Arabs,  there  Is  no 
prospect  for  success  of  the  UN's  peace  efforts 
in  that  region. 

Both  the  security  council  and  the  assem- 
bly authorized  a  UN  expeditionary  force  for 
the  former  Belgian  Congo,  which  was  re- 
duced to  a  shambles.  Destruction  of  Molse 
Tshombe's  regime  In  Katanga,  the  only 
stable,  pro-western  political  entity  in  that 
vast  and  potentially  rich  country,  was  the 
major  UN  achievement.  Conor  Cruise  O'Brien, 
a  UN  proconsul,  said  the  official  UN  version 
was  "so  phrased  to  conceal  the  reality  of 
what  happened,  making  what  had  been  an 
active  intervention  by  the  UN  look  like  a 
defensive  action." 

India  and  Pakistan  accepted  a  security 
councU  cease-fire  order  in  1965  only  under 
pressure  from  the  Soviet  Union,  which 
wanted  to  thwart  Red  China's  ambitions  In 
Asia.  Then  the  Russians  ignored  the  UN  and 
unilaterally  mediated  a  settlement  at  the 
Tashkent  conference. 

The  United  States  was  Involved  In  the 
Korean  war  and  prevented  from  winning  It 
by  the  "thrusting  fingers"  of  the  UN.  At  the 
behest  of  the  UN,  we  withdrew  from  South 
Korea,  without  training  and  equipping  a 
Korean  army,  as  the  Russians  had  done  in 
North  Korea,  and  when  the  Communists  at- 
tacked we  intervened — again  at  the  behest 
of  the  UN — to  defend  South  Korea.  When 
Red  China  Intervened,  Dean  Rusk,  then  as- 
sistant secretary  of  state,  called  President 
Truman  In  Independence,  Mo„  and  said  Gen. 
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MacArthurs  order  lo  knock  oi:t  the  YaUi 
river  bridges  would  offend  ihe  British  and 
other  UN  members. 

Consideration  of  the  UN  and  the  pro-com- 
munist exhortations  of  its  wretched  UttVe 
secretary  general,  U  Thant.  weakened  the 
win  of  the  Kennedy  admlnlftr.itlon  In  the 
Cuban  Bay  of  Pigs  and  missile  crises.  Just 
as  they  have  reduced  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration to  a  pusillanimous  position  of  suing 
for  peace  in  Viet  Nam. 

Such  m  part  Is  the  horrible  record  of  this 
strange  colossus  of  New  York's  Turtle  bay. 
It  has  become  a  universal  public  nuisance. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Does  the  constitutional  right  "peaceably 
to  assemble  and  to  petition  tJie  Ooverrunent 
for  a  redress  of  grievances"  Include  a  right 
to  demonstrate,  to  obstruct  the  normal  proc- 
esses of  city  life,  to  threaten  the  leglslatiu-e? 
It  certainly  does  not.  Government  bears  an 
obligation  to  prohibit  public  aspembly  for 
such  purposes. 

The  District  Government  should  Inform 
Rev.  King  now  that  he  will  not  be  granted 
permission  to  parade  nor  otherwise  to  In- 
terfere with  the  normal  routine  of  Washing- 
ton life. 


Rent  Suppitments 
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Tills  program  is  desperately  needed.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  sup- 
porting full  funding  of  the  rent  supple- 
ment program. 


Erase  That  Precedent  Now 


HON.  WALTER  S.  BARING 

OF    NEV.\DA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  26.  1968 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  next  month 
Martin  Luther  King  will  lead  a  massive 
demonstration  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 
This  should  not  be  allowed,  nor  should 
the  xaxpaiers  have  to  foot  the  bill  for 
cleaning  up  after  the  demonstration  a  la 
last  October's  march  on  the  Pentagon. 

There  is  a  solution  to  the  coming 
demonstration  and  it  is  ably  put  forth 
by  Clen.  Th<  :na.s  A.  Lanp,  letlwd.  in  his 
article  in  the  Alexandria  Gazette,  of 
Feb;i'ary  :]_'.  1968  I  f.iuinnid  the  iu\- 
lowing  to  my  colleagues: 

En.:.SE  T:.AT  PrI'  eofn:  Now 
(By  Thomas  A.   Lane) 

Washington. — Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.. 
has  announced  plans  for  a  massive  demon- 
stration in  Washington.  D.  C.  In  April.  His 
purpose  Is  to  per.sunde  Congress  to  provide 
jobs  aad  income  for  poor  people. 

Officers  of  the  District  Government  and 
of  the  federal  departments  have  been  con- 
ferring aboijt  measures  to  preserve  order  In 
the  city.  There  Is  talk  about  National  Guard 
and  Army  support  to  the  local  police. 

The  deputy  general  counsel  of  the  Army 
has  said  that  the  most  effective  response  to 
ci'.  1  ctUt;b;Ti;»;;r(>  .s  re."- tr.iltit  nnd  passive 
defense  (a  grievous  error). 

It  Is  apparent  that  the  city  and  federal 
governments  will  be  put  to  great  expense  to 
chaperone  the  King  marchers.  They  may  well 
spend  a  million  dollars  of  the  money  which 
Rev.  King  professes  to  be  seeking  for  the  poor. 

And  In  the  end.  they  will  fall  to  preserve 
order.  As  we  learned  from  the  Occher  march 
on  the  Pentagon,  the  chance  to  make  world- 
wide Communist  propaganda  with  pictures 
of  .in  American  soldier  striking  .in  Innocent 
citizen  (Communist  provocateur*  will  not  be 
missed  by  the  class-war  strategists. 

The  vice  chairman  of  the  District  of  Co- 
hmibia  City  Council  says  the  demonstrations 
will  not  become  violent  unle.ss  Congress  re- 
fuses to  provide  Jobs  md  inrcme  for  the 
poor.  II  Congress  does  refuse,  marchers  will 
be  prepared  to  go  to  Jail.  He  has  also  noted 
th.Tt  the  march  will  be  directed  .\t  the  Con- 
gress, not  at  the  District  Government. 

The  first  responsibility  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Government  is  to  protect  the  Con- 
gress from  the  kind  of  intimidation  planned 
by  Rev.  King.  This  Is  why  the  District  of 
Columbia  was  created — to  assure  security 
for  the  Congress. 

Why  do  the  local  and  federal  governments 
accept  the  costs  and  risks  of  allowing  such 
demonstrations?  Why  don't  they  simply  tell 
Rev  King  that  the  District  of  Columbia  does 
not  allow  demonstrations  against  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States?  Let  Rev.  King 
collect  the  petitions  of  his  supporters  and 
present  them  to  the  Congress  Just  as  other 
organizations  do. 


The  Federal  Role  in  the  Security  of  the 
Citizen 


HON.  JAMES  HARVEY 

or    .MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  26.  1968 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Soeakor.  for  more 
than  three  decades  the  Nation  has 
worked  to  solve  the  prob'em  of  building 
decent  housing  for  low-incime  families. 
In  all  this  time,  we  have  sought  the  max- 
imum participation  of  private  industry 
in  meeting  there  objcctivps.  But  the  f»co- 
nomics  of  housing  production  put  the 
low-income  market  out  of  the  reach  of 
private  enterprise. 

The  U.S.  Housing  Act  of  10.37  lave  us 
the  public  housing  program,  and  it  has 
done  a  ver>-  creditable  job  over  the  years. 
Thousands  of  low-inc>me  famHirs  have 
a  sound  housin;.?  and  a  decent  environ- 
ment in  which  to  raise  their  children  be- 
cause of  the  low -rent  program. 

In  spite  of  substantial  prostress  under 
this  program.  m.Tnv  knowledceable  iier- 
-sons  felt  thfit  we  cciild  do  more  to  hoii.se 
poor  families  if  we  could  bring  the  re- 
po  trees  and  talents  ol  the  r  npte  .sec- 
tor more  to  b?nv  on  the  nroblrm.  In 
19«?5.  v.e  cleared  tl'.e  way  for  greater  pri- 
vate involvement,  in  the  low-income 
market  with  enactment  of  the  rent  sup- 
plement program. 

P-ivate  stx)n:5ors  develop  the  housing. 
Private  builders  construct  the  housing. 
and  the  private  ovners  select  the  ten- 
ants and  manage  the  housing. 

The  fvmjlies  sened  are  truly  of  low 
income — those  who  meet  'ocrJ  pi'b'ic 
housing  requirements.  They  pay  one- 
fourth  Df  monthly  income  to\?-ard  the 
economic  rent  and  the  difference  is  made 
up  by  the  rent  supplement  pr.vment  from 
th?  Federal  Housing  Administration  di- 
rectly to  the  private  owner. 

If  family  income  increases,  the  sup- . 
plement  decreases  and  it  is  possible  for 
a  family  to  improve  its  income  so  that 
It  p?ys  all  the  rent  and  the  supplement 
f-eases.  But  t'le  family  does  not  have  to 
move  out  of  a  decent  home  as  it  would  if 
it  were  over  income  for  public  housing. 
In  the  "r.-^t  year  thnt  the  program  wes 
funded.  HTJD  informs  me  that  all  ?32 
million  in  contract  authority  wr.s  ex- 
hausted. The  current  $\0  mi'lion  in 
funds  has  virtually  been  expended. 
Many  additlc^nl  pro.1ect  proposals  have 
already  been  received  In  FHA. 

Altogether,  some  42.000  units  of  rent 
supplement  housing  are  in  various  stages 
of  planning,  construction,  or  manage- 
ment. 

President  Johnson  has  asked  for  $65 
million  in  contract  authority  for  this 
program  for  fiscal  1969.  This  will  pro- 
duce some  72,500  additional  tmits. 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  26.  1968 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Tlnusday.  February  22.  I  had  the  lioiio.- 
of  spon.sorinp  the  3d  Annual  Communty 
Leadership  Conference  at  the  Heigiits 
Cfunpus  of  Nev  York  University  in  Bronx 
County.  N.Y.  Th?  topic  of  the  conference 
was  -Th^  Security  of  the  Citizen  '  The 
opening  speaker  v.as  the  distinguish'  .i 
Ci\a*rman  of  the  House  Cominia=e  on 
thi  Jud^caiy,  Representative  EM.^r.-UE<. 
Celler.  I  include  jierewith  the  text  of  his 
.speech  on  "The  F.-^d^ral  Role  in  tlie  Se- 
curity of  the  Citizen": 
The  Federal  Roi,e  i.v  the  Security  of  the 
Citizen 
On  February  7,  President  Johnson  tr.tus- 
mltted  to  the  Congress  a  22-polnt  prc;rani 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  crime  to  our  society 
and  to  Insure  the  public  safety.  V.'hlle  I  do  ■ 
not  think  it  necessarily  eranted  the  time  !im- 
!Ta*'..in  to  rchf-arse  all  the  detall.s  c-f  the 
presidential  pjo?ram.  nevertheless.  I  would 
like  to  recite  some  of  the  Admln'.stratUn's 
proposals  In  order  that  I  might  give  yoti  some 
•.cie.i  o*  \.Cjv:  sti;  i::i  laly  ccmprchc.^slve  ilioy 
are.  iid  I'ow  acc\rat"ly  thev  reflect  Pre^iden- 
Johnson",  dem  ;.iit1  •.'.nrolf-nting  ccnn.T.':!r»-i:t 
to  the  !-prur;ty  ol  the  American  citizen  .  d  '  ^ 
the  elimination  of  the  root  causes  ot  Tiime 
and  criminality. 

Of  course,  the  proposals  I  am  about  ".o  cite 
are  really  a  part  of  a  larger  "Great  .Scciety" 
program  which,  however  common  ;-.?  :  !;cl. 
suggests  to  us  the  President's  unccr.nion 
un'derstandlnii  of  the  f.ict  that  crime  :nid 
criminality  pre  in  m.iny  ways  linked  'o  ihs 
absence  of  economic  and  social  'v.if.c?  in 
America. 

Some  of  the  President's  antl-crlme  -.iro- 
posals  arc  :  s  follows: 

He  i.rges  a  major  Federal  asslstrnce  prc- 
pram  to  provide  educational  oppoif.initles 
for  the  nation's  law  enforcement  porson- 
nel,  the  p.ass.iae  of  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Prevention  Act.  the  enactment  cf  a  rohabili- 
tatlon  program  for  alcoholics,  the  p?^5.'2e  of 
legislation  agaln:t  drug  r>buse.  speciacally 
to  penalize  the  illegal  manufacture,  sale,  and 
distribution  of  LSD  and  other  dangerous 
drugs,  a  steppcd-up  effort  in  manpower  -rain- 
ing, rehabilitation  and  general  researc^i  In 
the  drug  area,  the  passage  of  a  felor.y  law 
aimed  at  those  who  cross  state  lines  to  in- 
cite and  take  part  In  riots,  the  cnacment 
of  a  right  of  privacy  act  to  limit  uovern- 
mental  authority  to  wire-tap  or  to  caves- 
drop  with  other  electronic  devlce.s.  the 
enactment  of  an  Auto  Theft  Protection  Act. 
the  passage  of  new  laws  to  enhance  the 
Federal  attack  on  blg-tlme  gambling,  the 
enactment  of  the  Safe  Streets  bill  with  an 
appropriation  of  some  one  hundred  n'.illlon 
dollars  for  fiscal  1969,  and  the  pass.iee  of 
gun  control  legislation  which  would  be  ef- 
fective to  keep  weapons  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  criminal  clement  in  our  scciety. 

I  would  like  wit'i  your  Indulgence  to  ad- 
dress myself  to  the  last  two  items  in  the 
Presidential  Anti-Crime  Program,  since  it  was 
my  committee  that  h^d  primary  responsibil- 
ity for  the  Safe  Streets  bill  (enacted  by  the 
whole  House  last  August)  and  which  i^  prer- 
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ently  working  on  the  President's  Firearms 
Control  legislation.  The  Safe  Streets  bill  or 
Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice  As- 
sistance Act  alms  to  assist  State  and  local 
governments  In  reducing  the  Incidence  of 
crime,  to  increase  the  effectiveness,  fairness 
and  coordination  of  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  justice  systerbs  fit  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment. 

The  t)lll  provides  Federal  iinanclal  support 
to  supplement  the  expenditures  of  States  and 
units  of  general  local  government  In  their 
efforts  to  cope  with  lawlessness  by  improve- 
ment of  law  enforceiTjent  i.nd  the  adminis- 
tration of  criminal  Justice.  The  bill  provides 
a  program  la  the  Department  of  Justice  of 
Federal  grant  assistance  il)  to  encourage 
States  and  local  governments  to  prepare  and 
adopt  comprehensive  Ifiw  enforcement  plans, 
(2>  to  stimulate  alloc«tion  of  new  resources 
and  the  development  ot  technological  Inno- 
vations, Improved  training,  and  significant 
new  facilities  for  crime  prevention  nnd  con- 
trol, .'ind  (3)  to  encourage  research,  develop- 
ment, and  training  to  improve  law  enforce- 
n-.en;  and  to  increase*  respect  for  law  and 
order.  I 

Thus,  the  bill  Is  the  heart  of  President 
Johnson's  national  strategy  against  crime. 
Under  It.  the  Federal  Government  seeks  to 
create  and  guide  new  investment  consonant 
with  our  historical  conviction  that  law  en- 
forcement nnd  criminnl  justice  administra- 
tion must  cor.tiniie  to  be  primarily  local  re- 
.'■poiisibiUties.  Crime  Is  essentially  a  local 
prob:eni  that  must  be  dealt  with  by  State 
and  ;  cal  povernment-s.  Lawlessness,  however, 
has  •  ocn  shown  by  the  President's  Commis- 
sion en  Li.*  Enforcement  and  -Administra- 
tion or  Justice  to  be  a  national  phenomenon 
that  rer.clies  into  cverj-  section  of  the  coun- 
try. Niiioral  assistanoe  Is  needed  to  support 
and  oncoinage  ^reatcf  rffort  by  State  and 
local  governments  to  ilnd  new  answers  to  the 
thr?ats  presented  by  trlmlnal  activity. 

The  President's  Criin?  Commission  found 
that  many  commonly  lie!:l  conceptions  about 
crii-it-  are  erroneous.  Mniiv  p'ople.  for  ex- 
tin-.p.'-?.  believe  that  crime-  is  a  vice  of  a  rala- 
tlv£iy  few  people.  In  :act  criminal  behavior 
P'^vv.'fdes  n  much  greater  sermcnt  of  Amerl- 
rtiu  society  than  pre\lously  has  be?n  coin- 
jireheni-'cd  cenerally.  !  i  tl^c  United  Stat?s  to- 
(i  ty.  :l.e  Crime  Commission  reports,  one  boy 
In  si:<  is  referred  to  ;he  iuvenlle  court.  In 
1965.  more  th'\n  2  million  Americans  were 
rerc:'.  ed  ia  prisons  or  juvenile  training 
■  .-hools,  or  placed  on  probation.  One  Crime 
Coniniission  study  Inilcr.tes  that  about  40 
perrr  iit  ol  all  male  chlldrsn  now  living  Ui  the 
United  f-tates  will  hd  arrested  for  a  non- 
tratlic  cfi'nse  during  ihelr  lives.  K  survey  cf 
1.703  per.sons  found  that  91  percent  of  the 
fampie  i.dmitted  thev  had  co:nmitted  nets 
for  v.-hich  they  mlghi  liave  received  jail  or 
prisrrn  sentences. 

Tl-:e  range  of  behavior  involved  in  criminal 
activity  Is  much  oroader  than  is  popularly 
believed.  The  Crime  Conimlcslon  concluded 
that  The  vast  range  of:  behavior  encompa.s.Tcd 
in  the  term  "crime"  cinnot  be  defined  or  ex- 
pliiincd  by  any  .single  formula,  theory,  or 
i'er.eralization.  [ 

Ov?r  the  long  peri(id,  the  trend  of  crime 
in  the  United  States  lits  been  upward.  Crimes 
of  violence,  during  tae  1933-65  period,  the 
Crime  Commission  found,  have  Incret-.Fed 
ninryoaly.  Since  1940,  the  Nation's  popula- 
tlcr.  has  increased  by  approximately  47  per- 
eent.  The  number  of  offenses  per  100.000 
populr.tion.  however,  has  tripled  for  forcible 
rape,  and  doubled  for  aggravated  assault.  The 
over-11  i.Tte  for  violent  crimes  now  ftands 
at  Us  highest  point.    [ 

One  result  of  tha  Crime  Commission's 
sti'.dy  is  the  conclusloO  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  an  obligation  to  provide  more 
support  for  local  programs  that  deal  r.-lth 
law  enforcement  and  the  administration  of 
justice.  The  present  level  of  Federal  support 
prcvldes   only  a  minuscule   portion   of  the 
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resources  that  States  and  cities  need  to  bring 
about  meaningful  changes.  Crime  Is  national 
in  scope,  as  well  as  a  State  and  local  problem. 
As  President  Johnson  in  his  1966  message  to 
Congress  stated : 

Crime  do.-s  iv^t  observe  neat.  Jurisdictional 
lines  betv,-een  city.  State,  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernments. •  •  •  To  improve  in  one  part  of 
the  countr.-  we  murt  improve  In  all  parts. 

To  accomplish  national  objectives,  the 
Commission  recommended  the  following  pro- 
gr.im: 

The  proyr am  of  Federal  support  that  the 
Commission  recommends  would  meet  eight 
major  needs: 

(i)   Stite  and  local  planning. 

(J)  Education  and  training  of  criminal 
jus  ;ice  personnel. 

( 3 )  Surveys  and  advisory  services  concern- 
ing organization  and  operation  of  criminal 
jus  ice  agencies. 

(1)  Development  of  coordinated  national 
infarmation  tystoms. 

(5)  Development  of  a  limited  number  of 
demonstr.itlon  programs  in  agencies  of 
justice. 

(6)  Scientific  and  technological  research 
and  development. 

(7)  Institutes  for  research  and  training 
personnel. 

(8)  Grants-in-.",id  for  operational  Innova- 
tions. 

The  Safe  Str?.ns  Bill  provides  support  for. 
and  gives  £ub.st".r;ce  to,  the  Crime  Commis- 
sion's recomniend.itions  Tiie  act  makes  pro- 
vision for  gr..nts  to  as.sist  in  planning,  for 
implementing  innovative  concepts,  for  re- 
search, and  for  new  facilities. 

Tlie  Rr,Ant,s  c.n  cover  the  .spectrum  of  crim- 
inal justice  raid  will  emphasize  such  prior- 
ity areas  ns: 

(1)  Specl-.Uzed  training,  ►-diicatlon.  and 
ricruUment  programs,  including  intense 
tr.iining  m  such  critical  areas  as  organized 
crime  r.nd  police-community  rel;>tions,  and 
the  development  cf  police  ticUcil  squads. 

(21  ModJ^rni^ation  of  equipment,  including 
portable  two-w.~.y  radios  for  patrol  officers, 
yew  al.irm  .<:ystems.  and  improved  laboratory 
lnr.lrumentauon  for  applying  iidvanced 
teciiniques  in  Identlfic-lion. 

I  3)  Prc's'r.uii';  ior  the  reorpinl-Aation  of  per- 
sonnel struct ur;s  :.nd  the  coordination  and 
con.soildntii^.n  of  overlappiP-g  l.iw  enforcement 
and  criminal  ji't'ce  agencies. 

I  4»  Advanced  techniques  for  rshablUtallng 
offenders,  inrl-.iding  the  establirhment  of 
vocational  prcrale.'.se  guidance  in  j.ais.  work- 
ralease  proi,ramE,  i;nd  commtmity-i.iased  cor- 
rections facilities. 

(5!  H'gh-.'peed  .systems  for  colloctinrj  and 
transmlT.ting  informition  to  po'iie,  prose- 
cutors, courts,  and  corrections  a';:enciP5. 

(G)  Crime  prevention  programs  in  f-'V.oois. 
ccUeges,  welfare  agencies,  nnd  other  1  istltu- 
fions. 

In  f-ddition  to  planning  and  actio'i  rrants. 
the  act  contemplates  construction  grants  for 
innovative  facilities  ar.d  r:rm  commitment  to 
the  research,  development,  demonstr..tion 
programs  pioneered  tmdcr  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Act. 

The  Federal  contribution  by  means  of  the 
rrrant  programs  ?uthorl7sd  In  the  bill  to  sup- 
plement the  f'Ctivities  of  State  and  local 
unit.-  of  government  Is  expected  to  increase 
Fubstantit'lly  In  magnitude.  Fifty  million 
dollars  is  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1958  and 
President  .7ohn.son  is  row  .-.sklng  for  one 
hundred  million  dollars  for  fiscal  year  1969. 

Who  would  not  agree,  even  If  one  allows  for 
legitimate  objection  to  certain  State  control 
over  local  law  enforcement,  that  this  sum  is 
not  out  of  fiscal  proportion  wheo  measured 
:c;alnst  the  cost  of  crime  to  our  society,  when 
nessured  :. gainst  the  lives  and  dollars  that 
scientific,  rophl.titlcated  and  equitable  law 
enforcement   will    Inevitably   save? 

But  cf  what  avail  will  the  best  law  enforce- 
ment be.  If  v.-e  do  rot  do  r.U  we  can  to  dls- 
.-^rm  the  criminal,  mind  you,  not  the  law- 
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abiding  citizen  or  sportsman,  but  the  crimi- 
nal? Need  I  tell  you  that  the  random  and 
wanton  distribution  of  guns  has  resulted  In 
the  death  of  more  than  three-quarters  ^f  a 
million  AmcrKans  since  1900?  In  other  words, 
I. rearms  casualties  whether  through  negli- 
gence or  crime  have  taken  more  American 
lives  than  all  tho-se  s.-icrlficed  on  foreign  and 
domestic  battlefields  flnce  the  founding  of 
this  Nation.  Must  we  continue  to  tolerate 
what  the  President  has  styled  "mall  order 
murder"  in  order  to  satisfy  the  greedy  gun 
merchants  or  tne  selflsli  eiemaiids  of  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association  and  nmllar  groups? 
How  long  win  we  allow  our  children  to  play 
with  lethal  v.eapons?  Those  v.ho  sell  our 
ease:  those  v.'ho  traffic  in  firearms  endanger 
young  LSD,  peddle  slavery  aufl  mental  dis- 
ease. Those  who  tr.aflic  In  firearms  endanger 
the  very  lives  of  our  young.  Foi'  cjuite  some 
time  now  there  has  been  before  otir  com- 
mittee the  bill  H.R.  5384.  which  would  pro- 
iii'olt  interstate  mail  order  sales  av»d  ship- 
ment of  firearms  except  between  federal 
licensees:  it  v.'ould  prohibit  over-the-counter 
sales  of  handguns  to  out-of-state  purchaser.;; 
it  would  closely  regulate  the  f.ale  of  lircarms 
to  minor  children  and  would  pl.ace  stringent 
controls  on  the  importation  of  lirearms  Into 
this  country.  I  want  to  emphasize  ih.it  this 
Ifglslution  will  not  Interfere  with  existing 
State  law,  will  not  curtail  ownership  of  fire- 
aims  used  either  for  sport  or  legitimate  self- 
defense,  but  rrill  place  a  much  needed  re- 
straint on  random  trafficking  la  hand-gu:is — 
and  these  ;ire  normally  the  instruments  of 
i.rmed  robbery  and  otlier  crimes. 

I.  for  one,  cannot  understand  how  the 
public  clamor  for  firearms  legislation  bol- 
stered by  intelligent  support  ironi  the  m.:ss 
media  has  fallen  upon  fo  many  'Jcaf  eara  in 
tne  Iialls  of  Congress.  Is  it  not  enough  that 
this  generation  has  wUncssee.  the  tragedy 
of  the  assa.cslnatlon  oi  a  President,  per- 
pci'.atod  with  the  r.ld  of  a  wall  order  weapon? 
If  we  fail  to  rrt  in  t.'iis  matter  we  act  cian- 
geroutiv  and  irre-ponsibly,  and  wh.it,  I  ask, 
is  tho  rilicrnative  to  tiie  Presidential  program 
cmhocilod  in  H.U.  ."iSBi?  Several  prominent 
members  of  the  House  and  Senate  .ire  inter- 
fsted  in  seeing  an  affidavit  procedure  govern 
the  sale  of  firearms.  In  my  cpinlt^n.  this  jiro- 
i^dure  would  l3e  tot-^lly  iiifitlequ.ite  to  deal 
\.i:h  the-  objectionable  tilufitio-i  before  us. 

iJiider  the  i.fTidavit  prccrrture.  r.  purchaser 
of  V.  hnndcTvin  would  .submit  with  his  mail 
order  a  s-worn  ttateinent  to  the  martifactorer 
or  de.'i'er  se-.tMii?  forth  1.  t'lat  i  r  is  over  20 
year?  of  a-^e:  2.  that  ho  is  not  ;■  felon  a  drug 
addict  or  pedd'er.  or  a  mental  defective;  3. 
ihnt  a  recipt  of  a  handP'un  would  not  violate 
any  federal  or  ttate  law  or  local  ordniance; 
iind  4.  the  r.aiiie  a»^d  address  of  the  principal 
l.i'.v  enforcement  officer  la  his  locality.  In 
'.ddltion.  the  purchaser  would  citner  'inclose 
a  true  copy  of  any  pc-rr.-iit  required  by  state 
law  or  local  ordinance  or  Mibmit  a  ,<^tatement 
'n>-  the  authoritv  responsihle  i  tr  \?-:\\T\<t  per- 
p'.its  that  the  purch;,'>er  li-.s  :  ht.iiaed  a 
I'.ermlt. 

Prior  to  t'.ic  fhlpmcnt  of  the  l.nrdgun.  the 
mair.ifacturer  or  dealer  v. ould  be  r"qtrirefi  to 
forward  a  notice  including  a  copy  of  the 
sworn  statement  to  either  an  cfliclal  named 
by  the  Governor  of  the  State  in  which  the 
ourchaser  resides,  or  to  the  loct.l  law  en- 
forcement officer  named  in  the  sworn  .st  ite- 
ment.  Presumably,  the  law  enforcement  offi- 
cer vv-ould  be  expected  to  attempt  to  verify 
the  representations  made  In  the  affidavit 
within  a  ceven-dav  period.  Kow.-rver.  follow- 
ing the  seven-day  period  the  manufacturer 
or  dealer  would  he  free  to  ship  the  handgun 
directly  to  the  purchaser  whether  the  veri- 
fication has  or  has  not  been  made. 

It  is  apparent  that  these  circuitous  pro- 
cedures would  be  burdensome  to  purchasers 
of  handguns  as  well  as  to  manufacturers  and 
dealers.  It  Is  on  the  law  enforcement  officers 
however,  that  the  heaviest  burden  by  far 
would  fall.  The  notice  .".nd  sworn  statements 
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from  the  manufacturers  and  dealers  would 
swamp  the  individual  law  enforcement  Juris- 
dictions and  It  would  require  a  tremendous 
expenditure  of  man-hours  to  verify  properly 
the  many  representations  contained  In  the 
sworn  statements.  Undoubtedly.  In  many 
areas  personnel  llmlUUons  would  completely 
rule  out  such  Investigations. 

Even  If  local  law  enforcement  agencies 
were  prepared  to  devote  the  required  man- 
power and  resources  to  the  investigations 
contemplated  by  this  proposal,  the  investiga- 
tions certainly  could  not  be  completed  and 
the  results  communicated  to  the  manufac- 
turers or  dealers  within  a  period  of  seven 
days.  In  seven  days,  only  a  local  check  of  an 
Individual  would  be  possible.  The  lack  of 
time  and  informaUon  would  prevent  the 
making  of  a  nationwide  check,  and  without 
a  naUonwlde  check  the  Investigation  would 
be  only  an  empty  gesture.  Hardened  criminals 
with  long  records  elsewhere  would  go  un- 
detected. 

Also,  there  Is  no  way  of  assuring  that  the 
purchaser  of  a  handgun  has  used  his  true 
name,  and  without  other  Identlflcatlon  than 
that  furnished  by  him.  any  InvestlgaUon 
made  wovild  be  meaningless.  Likewise,  as  to 
transients  or  other  persons  who  have  only 
short  periods  of  residence  In  the  areas  from 
which  they  order  handguns,  meaningful  In- 
vestigations srmply  could  not  be  made. 

In  a  matter  as  crucial  as  this  one.  Con- 
gress must  avoid  "paper"  controls  which 
offer  form  as  an  alternative  to  substance.  If 
the  opposition  has  meaningful  objections, 
let  them  come  forward  with  those  objec- 
tions !  If  they  do  not.  let  them  cease  obstruc- 
Uon  for  the  sake  of  obstruction!  Too  much, 
far  too  much,  in  life  and  safety  Is  at  stake, 
and  meaningless  opposition  renders  a  dis- 
service to  those  who  oppose,  to  the  citizen 
who  is  In  danger,  and  to  the  political  process 
Itself. 

The  Second  .Amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, while  it  guarantees  the  right  to  bear 
arms,  is  not  an  invitation  to  commit  assault 
or  murder.  The  right  to  bear  arms  like  all 
other  rlgbta  enshrined  In  our  Constitution 
Is  a  limited  right  and  must  And  its  place  in 
an  ordered  hierarchy  or  scheme  of  liberty. 
Beyond    that,    the    purpose    of    the    Second 
Amendment  Is  "X)  assure  the  continuation 
and  to  render  possible  the  effectiveness  of 
the  mlllUa.  It  gives  the  individual  citizen  no 
personal  claim  to   the  use  or  ownership  of 
firearms.   What  must  be  made  crystol-clear 
to  the  National  Rifle  Association  and  to  the 
other   apostles   of   obstruction   Is   that    the 
public    safety    will    not    brook    Interference 
from  a  tiny  sector  of  the  community.  Gov- 
ernment by  majority  rule  means  government 
In  the  public   interest  and  we   in  Congress 
have  a  duty  as  President  Johnson  has  em- 
phasized to  recognize  and  uphold  that  inter- 
est. I  am  confident  that  we  will  do  our  duty 
and   pass  the  gun   control   legislation   now 
before  us. 

In  closing.  I  want  to  emphasize  that,  al- 
though the  Federal  role  In  guaranteeing  se- 
curity to  the  American  citizen  Is  crucial  and 
pervasive  because  after  all.  the  fliJt  duty  of 
Government  Is  to  preserve  law  tnd  order; 
nevertheless,  the  first  frontier  In  he  war  on 
crime  Is  to  be  found  In  the  home.  In  the 
school.  In  the  church.  In  the  synagogue,  and 
in  the  other  arenas  of  everyday  life.  When 
we  are  educated,  when  we  learn  what  It  Is  to 
be  hxmjan,  what  It  Is  to  be  responsible,  what 
It  is  to  have  compassion,  when  we  are  wiser 
than  we  are  learned,  crime  will  surely  be 
stamped  out. 

Finally,  sincere  thanks  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague.  John  Bingham,  for  giving 
me  the  opportunity  to  speak  to  you  today 
on  these  vital  matters,  and  I  want  particu- 
larly to  extend  to  thl«  University  audience 
and  the  young  students  among  you  an  invi- 
tation to  work  with  us  In  the  Congress  and 
with  the  President  toward  the  achievement 
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of  a  safer  and  saner  society.  1  Invite  the 
young  to  work  with  the  not-so-young,  the 
sons  to  work  with  their  fathers  and  their 
grandfathers  toward  meeting  the  challenge 
of  building  a  better  America. 
Thank  you. 
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Has  Soccets  Spoiled  America? 

HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

or  Nrw  JEKSCT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  26.  196S 
Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  well  es- 
tablished that  we  In  the  United  States 
enjoy  the  highest  standard  of  living  of 
any  nation  in  the  world.  Such  is  the  likely 
consequence  of  ambitious,  creative  and 
hard-working  individuals  in  the  context 
of  a  free  democratic  society  where  suc- 
cess is  both  the  reward  and  the  incentive 
to  reach  even  higher. 

Prom  this  unprecedented  material 
wealth,  there  has  emerged  an  increasing 
awareness  of  and  compassion  for  the  less 
fortunate  among  us.  With  the  persistent 
frustration  of  poverty  in  the  midst  of 
plenty,  we  find  a  complex  of  guilt  per- 
vading those  who  cannot  reconcile  the 
paradox,  despite  the  manipulation  of  the 
vast  resources  available  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  both  public  and  private 
institutions  have  made  great  strides  to 
Insure  equal  opportunity  to  all  who  are 
willing  and  able.  Not  everyone,  however. 
Is  equally  qualified,  nor  does  everyone 
have  the  same  desires,  goals,  determina- 
tion, and  ambition.  What  once  was  the 
objective  to  achieve  the  circumstances 
conducive  to  affording  equal  opportunity 
is  now  the  compulsion  to  gain  an  ad- 
vantage which  will  yield  material  equal- 
ity: what  once  were  luxuries  are  now 
necessities:  and  what  once  was  pride  in 
the  competitive  spirit  of  free  people  Is 
now  the  arrogant  assumption  of  entitle- 
ment without  regard  to  initiative. 

I  think  it  unfortunate.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  our  national  leadership,  while  rec- 
ognizing the  many  social  problems  not 
new  to  our  society,  has  Implied  that  their 
solution  lies  in  massive  Federal  spending. 
The  restlessness  created  by  unfulfilled 
promises  and  the  rebellion  of  the  self- 
respecting  and  conscientious  American 
taxpayer  is  a  clear  challenge  for  leader- 
ship with  courage — not  mere  submission 
to  intimidation. 

Mr.  Richard  G.  Capen,  Jr.,  director  of 
public  affairs  for  Copley  Newspapers  In 
La  Jolla.  Calif.,  reflects  upon  the  plight 
of  contemporary  America  in  a  recent  ad- 
dress, entitled  "Has  Success  Spoiled 
America?"  I  include  excerpts  from  his 
presentation  at  this  point  in  the  Record, 
as  reprinted  in  the  February  15  Issue  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal : 

Today  many  Americans  are  obsessed  with 
an  endless  concern  for  the  criminal,  the  mis- 
fit, the  drug  addict — in  general,  the  loser. 

As  a  result,  an  attitude  has  developed  that 
If  a  person  really  wants  attenUon  he  becomes 
an  odd  ball.  He  grows  a  beard.  He  seemingly 
strives  to  be  unsuccessful  and  adopts  failure 
(and  sometimes  Jain   as  status  symbols. 

Such  developments  are  sad  commentaries 
on  contemporary  America.  For  many,  some- 


thing for  nothing  has  become  a  way  of  life. 
Today,  more  than  eight  million  people  col- 
lect some  $7  billion  through  various  relief 
programs.  ...  In  some  cases,  It  has  even  be- 
come more  profitable  for  a  person  not  to 
work  than  to  work. 

Ifs  time  we  had  a  little  less  pity  for  those 
who  refuse  to  help  themselves,  and  a  little 
more  respect  for  the  doer,  .     . 

Our  nation's  history  Is  based  on  the  suc- 
cesses of  such  hard-working  individuals  who 
have  striven  for  a  better  life.  Because  of  their 
achievements,  all  of  us  now  live  richer  and 
easier  lives.  Today  America,  with  e'r'r  of  the 
world's  population,  produces  more  than  half 
the  world's  goods  and  service.  California 
alone  outproduces  all  of  Communist  China. 
To  some  foreigners,  including  our  own  al- 
lies. America  has  become  a  nation  without 
purpose  or  principle.  It  Is  easy  to  understand 
how  they  might  have  such  an  impression.  .  .  . 
In  the  U.S..  there  U  a  robbery  every  30  sec- 
onds, a  murder  every  hour,  an  automobile 
stolen  every  minute.  .  .  .  The  crime  rate  may 
double  within  the  next  10  years  unless  the 
current  trend  is  reversed. 

Proposals  are  made  to  legalize  the  use  of 
dope.  Prominent  educators  speak  out  In  fa- 
vor of  free  love,  and  clergymen  lecture  young 
men  on  ways  to  avoid  the  draft.  .  .  We  ap- 
pear to  place  more  emphasis  on  the  conduct 
of  the  policeman  than  on  the  conduct  of 
the  criminal  Lenient  courts  free  these  crim- 
inals on  technicalities,  despite  the  fact  that 
many  of  them  become  repeat  offenders. 

The  very  fear  of  crime  has  eroded  our 
dally  lives.  In  some  urban  areas,  nearly  half 
of  all  residents  stey  off  the  streets  at  night 
for  fear  of  attack.  One  third  of  our  popu- 
lation is  afraid  to  speak  with  strangers.  .  .  . 
Bearded  pickets  demand  a  better  world,  but 
what  is  their  contribution  to  it?  Often  noth- 
ing more  than  four-letter  words,  LSD  and 
some  second-rate  art.  ...  A  few  demonstra- 
tors may  be  sincere,  but  others  are  amazingly 
naive.  Some  are  outright  provocateurs  and 
publicity  seekers.  In  desperation,  other  agi- 
tators now  are  deliberately  linking  the  Viet- 
nam virar  to  the  civil  rights  cause.  Most  of  the 
some  50.000  Negro  Vietnam  veterans  strongly 
object  to  this  attempt.  .  .  . 

Recently,  several  cities  have  been  ravaged 
by  looting,  rioting  and  murder.  .  .  .  Much 
of  this  unrest  can  be  attributed  to  the  frus- 
trations of  those  who  have  expected  immedi- 
ate results  from  the  promises  of  others.  Many 
have  come  to  believe — In  fact,  to  expect — 
that  poverty  can  be  conquered  overnight: 
that  Congress  can  recognize  the  problem, 
pass  a  law,  fund  a  program,  and  that  pov- 
erty will  then  fade  away. 

The  solutions  will  never  be  that  simple  and 
many  of  our  nation's  leaders  have  performed 
a  disservice  by  Implying  that  the  answers 
could  be  found  easily.  .  .  . 

When  we  allow  .  .  .  undesirables  to  steal 
the  spotlight  from  the  majority  of  upstand- 
ing young  Americans  we.  In  effect,  give  a 
*reneer  of  respectablUty  to  some  highly  dan- 
gerovis  people.  We  should  realize  that  millions 
of  young  people  are  quietly  preparing  for 
community  leadership.  They  are  better  In- 
formed, more  articulate,  and  better  educated 
than  any  group  before  them.  ...  We  should 
be  proud  of  the  conscientious  majority  of 
younger  Americans.  They  are  preparing  for 
their  future  responalblUtles  with  diligence 
and  honesty.  They  also  have  a  deep  sense  of 
morality  and  citizenship.      .  . 

Young  people  must  respect  the  challenge 
of  opportunity,  rather  than  the  false  hope 
of  security.  They  should  understand  that  the 
way  to  build  a  better  world  for  tomorrow  Is 
not  to  start  by  tearing  down  every  Instltu- 
Uon  In  It  today.  ... 

To  all  American*  we  can  offer  an  eqtial 
opportunity  at  life's  starting  Une.  But  that 
Is  not  to  suggest  that  we  must  guarantee  a 
victory — or  even  a  tie — for  everyone  at  Ufe'« 
ftwiah  line. 
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A  Vietnam  Veterai's  Personal  Obserra- 
tions  of  the  Conduct  of  the  War 


HON.  CHARLES  M.  TEAGUE 

OP   CAI.IPOHNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  26.  1968 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  following  excellent  letter 
addressed  to  me  by  a  member  of  the 
armed  services  recently  returned  from 
Vietnam : 

A  Vietnam  Veteran's  Personal  Observations 
or  the  Conduct  op  the  War 

Mr.  Teaoue:  I  have  recently  returned  from 
a  tour  of  duty  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 
I  would  like  to  express  some  personal  obser- 
vations on  the  conduct  of  the  "war."  I 
would  hardly  call  the  present  situation  a 
"war."  I  should  like  to  refer  to  It  as  a  very 
"deadly  game."  We  have  a  staggering  toll  of 
casualties,  as  If  we  were  at  war;  but  we  are 
only  playing  a  "deadly  game."  We've  got  the 
finest  fighting  force  the  world  has  ever  seen 
In  the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  Our  commander. 
General  William  C.  Westmoreland,  is  a  strong, 
able,  and  determined  leader.  He  commands 
the  respect  and  loyalty  of  his  men.  Our 
forces  have  the  most  modern  equipment  and 
supplies  we  can  furnish.  But,  there  is  one 
very  serious  problem  facing  the  Allies  in 
Vietnam.  We  do  not  operate  under  the  same 
set  of  rules  as  the  enemy.  We  are  fighting  a 
war  with  a  75  percent  effort. 

As  a  veteran  of  Vietnam  and  an  American. 
I  feel  shame,  embarrassment,  and  disgust 
over  the  acts  perpetrated  against  the  United 
States  and  our  Allies  by  the  Viet  Cong  and 
the  North  Vietnamese.  The  military,  acting 
within  the  political  limits  set  by  our  govern- 
ment, is  caught  In  the  middle,  and  our  fight- 
ing men  suffer  the  most.  How  long  can  we 
tolerate  this  type  of  pressure  without  answer- 
ing It?  Our  government  Is  spending  26  billion 
dollars  a  year  In  Vietnam  to  stop  aggression. 
The  price  in  American  lives.  In  my  Judgment, 
cannot  be  converted  Into  dollars  and  cents. 
Yet,  our  government  seems  willing  to  sacrifice 
20O  men  a  week,  killed,  with  a  no- win  policy; 
and  for  what?  So  we  can  offer  to  stop  bomb- 
ing North  Vietnam  If  the  enemy  will  promise 
to  kill  only  a  pre-set  number  of  our  troops  in 
a  week?  So  we  can  give  him  truce  periods 
during  which  he  can  resupply  and  strengthen 
his  positions?  So  the  enemy  can  attack  our 
men.  our  bases,  and  even  our  United  States 
Embassy? 

These  people  do  not  want  p>eace.  The  goal 
of  Hanoi  Is  to  take  the  entire  Indo-Chlna 
Peninsula.  We  tried  to  end  the  fighting  In 
this  area  with  the  1962  agreement  over  Laos. 
Under  the  guise  of  neutrality,  the  local  com- 
munists and  the  North  Vietnamese  have 
taken  control  of  almost  the  entire  country. 

Our  fighting  men  have  fantastic  logistical 
support.  My  question  is.  when  will  we  start 
to  support  our  troops  with  a  strong,  unre- 
stricted policy  for  self-defense  and  final  vic- 
tory? Our  men  are  paying  the  price  for  free- 
dom with  their  blood.  We  here  at  home  are 
paying  with  our  tax  dollars.  The  National 
Honor  is  paying  the  price  in  DISGRACE.  It 
is  time  to  tell  friend  and  foe  alike  that  we 
want  peace — an  honorable,  lasting  peace 
that  will  Insure  the  freedom  and  safety  of 
South  Vietnam  and  the  rest  of  Southeast 
Asia.  Until  this  end  Is  obtained,  and  Hanoi 
understands  that  aggression  does  not  pay, 
we  should  put  unrelenting  pressure  on  the 
enemy  In  both  North  and  South  Vietnam. 

Any  time  a  fourth  or  fifth  rate  power  like 
North  Korea  or  North  Vietnam  can  kill  our 
men.  take  our  ships  off  the  high  seas,  and 
destroy  our  property  without  any  action  on 
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our  part  to  retaliate  against  this  type  of  at- 
tack, there  is  something  wrong  with  us  as  a 
nation.  The  time  to  announce  to  the  world 
that  we  will  not  accept  this  type  of  treat- 
ment is  long  past.  If  we  will  not  fight  to 
win.  then  let  us  pull  out  of  Vietnam.  Let  us 
save  the  lives  of  our  troojjs  and  the  money 
that  we  so  desperately  can  use  at  home.  But, 
I  say  let  us  begin  in  earnest  to  fight  this 
"war"  and  stop  playing  this  "deadly  game." 
The  opinion  of  the  rest  of  the  world  will  not 
save  one  American  life  or  save  us  one  red 
cent,  so  world  opinion  be  damned! 

I  know,  sir,  you  do  not  make  actual  foreign 
policy  decisions.  You  do,  however,  represent 
me.  I  want  you  to  know  where  I  stand  on 
this  Important  issue.  I  feel  if  we  are  going 
to  do  a  Job,  we  should  do  it  right.  We  should 
ask  the  leaders  of  government  at  all  levels 
to  assert  what  Influence  they  have  on  Wash- 
ington until  these  aims  are  achieved,  so  that 
we,  as  a  nation,  can  stand  up  and  tell  the 
world,  "We  are  Americans  and  proud  of  it!" 

Thank  you  for  the  valuable  time  you  have 
shared  with  me  on  these  pages.  I  remain, 
Respectfully  yours, 

PHn.ip  O'Rourke. 
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with  public  appeal  and  will  concentrate  on 
"merit."  with  an  eye  toward  Federal  subsi- 
dies. A  Government  this  deeply  involved  In 
the  arts  cannot  be  having  a  money  problem 
and  be  facing  a  choice  between  guns  and 
butter. 

Are  you  surprised  that  we  are  spending 
$50,800  to  study  the  Bokhara  dialect  of 
Persia?  I'm  not.  Nor  am  I  astonished  to  learn 
that  we  are  Interested  In  the  life  of  Andre 
Marie  Ampere,  the  French  physicist,  to  the 
Jingle  of  $15,300.  A  taxpayer  who  wouldn't 
pay  for  these  important  things  should  be 
horsewhipped. 

Why,  when  one  goes  down  the  list  of 
things  our  Government  Is  underwriting.  It 
is  almost  embarrassing  to  see  that  we're 
spending  a  measly  $9,100  for  a  study  of  the 
Tenrecs  of  Madagascar.  A  research  paper  on 
the  Tenrecs.  whatever  they  are,  should  be 
worth  10  times  that. 


Washington  Daily  News  Columnist  Right- 
fully Ridicules  Spending 


HON.  WALTER  S.  BARING 

OF    NEVADA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  26.  1968 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
we  will  be  taking  up  the  appropriations 
for  the  National  Foundation  of  the  Arts 
and  Humanities.  This  waste  of  the  tax- 
payers' money  was  cleverly  brought 
home  by  Don  Maclean,  ace  columnist 
for  the  Washington  Daily  News.  His 
tongue-in-cheek  approach  hit  the  nail 
right  on  the  head.  I  commend  the  fol- 
lowing to  my  colleagues: 

Waste  of  Taxpayers'  Monet 

Listening  to  the  gloom-and-doom  pundits, 
one  would  think  that  there  is  a  huge  na- 
tional debt,  a  balance-of-payments  deficit 
and,  even,  a  budget  which  is  unbalanced 
to  the  tune  of  $20  billion  on  the  minus  side. 
Obviously,  this  is  not  the  case  and  I  base 
my  conclusion  on  the  fact  that  a  Govern- 
ment would  have  to  be  insane  to  spend 
millions  on  dopey  research  projects  if  it  were 
short  of  cash.  Therefore,  these  must  be  times 
of  plenty  and  the  Great  Society  must  have 
more  of  the  taxpayers'  money  than  It  knows 
what  to  do  with. 

Certainly,  there  can  be  no  Income  problem 
If  the  Government  has  $61,000  to  spend  on 
two  separate  studies  of  blackbirds.  Our  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  Is  more  than  a 
little  Interested  in  blackbirds;  It  has  granted 
$50,000  to  Washington  University  for  "An 
Ecology  of  Blackbird  Social  Organization" 
and  $11,000  to  California  Polytechnic  College 
for  research  Into  "Competition  and  Social  Or- 
ganization In  Mixed  Colonies  of  Blackbirds." 
No  Government  this  Interested  in  blackbirds 
can  possibly  be  going  broke. 

And  then  there  Is  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts.  This  very  worthy,  tax- 
payer-supported project  has  come  up  with 
$200,000  to  support  "important"  Broadway 
plays  which  have  "merit  and  social  signifi- 
cance," yet  lack  box  office  appeal.  To  me,  this 
suggest?  that  somewhere  in  the  dank  corri- 
dors of  government  there  is  a  critic  who  de- 
cides which  plays  have  "merit"  and  which 
do  not  ■  and,  therefore,  can  be  allowed  to 
fail.  Soon,  no  doubt,  Broadway  producers 
will  stop  worrying  about  presenting  plays 


State  Senator  Anthony  0.  Calabrese  In- 
troduces Resolution  in  Support  of  Fed- 
eral Legislation  To  Provide  Relief  of 
Sicilian  Earthquake  Victims 

HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  26,  1968 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
privilege  to  Insert  into  the  Congressional 
Record  a  resolution  introduced  by  Hon. 
Anthony  O.  Calabrese.  the  hard-working 
State  senator  who  represents  the  22d 
District  of  Ohio. 

Senator  Calabrese  is  one  of  America's 
outstanding  Italo-Americans  and  a  na- 
tional officer  of  the  Order  Sons  of  Italy. 
He  has  been  a  stanch  fighter  and  a  true 
champion  for  the  rights  of  all  groups  in 
America. 

The  resolution  follows: 

S.R.  114 
Resolution  to  memorialize  the  Congress  of 

the  United  States  to  take  such  action  as 

would  permit  special  non-quota  visas  for 

the  benefit  of  those  unfortunate  persons 

who  have  been  displaced  as  a  result  of  the 

recent  earthquake  In  Sicily 

Whereas.  The  members  of  the  Senate  of 
the  107th  General  Assembly  of  Ohio  view, 
with  great  concern  and  compassion,  the 
plight  of  those  refugees  displaced  by  the 
recent  earthquake  In  Sicily:  and 

Whereas,  This  act  of  God  has  torn  asunder 
the  lives  and  dashed  the  hopes  and  dreams 
of  many  of  our  Sicilian  brethren,  whose 
nobility  we  have  long  admired  and  whose 
friendship  we  have  long  cherished;  and 

Whereas,  It  behooves  us,  as  Americans  and 
as  humanitarians,  to  lend  a  helping  hand 
to  any  group  of  persons  who  have  had  their 
homes  and  their  lives  uprooted  by  catas- 
trophe; and 

Whereas,  In  order  to  effectively  grant  as- 
sistance and  give  new  hope  to  these  people 
in  the  time  of  their  grave  crisis  and  dire 
need,  immediate  Congressional  action  Is 
needed;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  Senate 
of  the  107th  General  Assembly  of  Ohio,  in 
adopting  this  Resolution,  respectfully  urge 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact 
legislation  permitting  special  non-quota 
visas  to  be  issued  to  Sicilian  refugees  dis- 
placed by  this  natural  calamity  or,  in  the 
alternative,  to  take  such  other  action  as 
would  allow  lmmedia.te  entry  Into  the  United 
States  of  these  unfortunates  whose  lives  have 
been  irreparably  damaged;  and  be  It  further 
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Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  Resolution  be 
spread  upon  the  pages  of  the  Journal  and 
that  me  Cleric  of  the  Senate  transmit  duly 
authenticated  copies  thereof  to  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Spealcer 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each 
Senator  and  Representative  from  Ohio  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 


VITA:  An  Intpirinf  Example  of  Responii- 
ble  and  Constructive  Cooperation  Be- 
tween the  Government  and  the  Private 
Sector 


HON.  DANIEL  E.  BUTTON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  26.  1968 
\T-  BUTTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
daV'February  11. 1968. 1  had  the  privilcBe 
of  "addref,slng  the  officers  and  friends  ot 
the  Volunteers  for  International  Techni- 
cal Afislstwkc.  Inc.-VITA-at  Union 
Cjlle-^e.  .Schenectady.  N.Y. 

I  fUscusscd  the  VITA  concept  of  volun- 
teer .K^sistance  as  a  means  of  providing 
etfeciive.  economical  foreign  aid  to  the 
t-mer=zinc  nations  of  the  world.  President 
John=on.  as  well,  in  Ills  foreign-aid  mes- 
sage to  ConKress.  Thursday.  Februarj-  8. 
1968.  mr.de  particular  point  of  ine  role 
of  \'iTA.  and  pointed  out: 

Foreign  aid  must  be  much  more  than  gov- 
ernment  ..Id.  Private  enterprise  has  a  critical 
role. 

I  believe  that  the  President's  support 
of  VITA  is  an  inspiring  example  of  re- 
sponsible and  constructive  cooperation 
between  the  Goverruncnt  and  the  private 
sector,  which  hopefully  will  be  followed 
in  other  Government  activities.  I  join 
with  the  President  in  praising  VITA  for 
its  meaningful  contributions  to  our  for- 
ei"n  aid  program,  and  for  providing  prac- 
tical solutions  for  the  technical  prablems 
of  the  people  in  the  developing  areas  of 

the  world.  ^  ,  .        .  .j,^ 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  insert  tne 
» to\t  of  my  address  on  this  occasion  an 
e.xcerpt  from  President  Johnsons  for- 
eign aid  message  to  Congress,  and  an  edi- 
torial praising  VITA,  which  appeared  re- 
cently in  the  Albany  Times-Union: 

ADDRESS  OP  CONGRESSMAN  D.XNUX  E.  BtT-TON 
.^T  MEETING  .tPONSOREO  BY  VITA,  AT  UNION 
COLLEGE.   SCHNECTADY.   SUNDAY   AFTERNOON. 

February  11.  1968 

I  visited  vour  headquarters  on  this  campus 
Ust  month"  ..nd  was  thrilled  with  what  I  saw. 
W-.fhing  your  efficient  volunteers  matching 
requests  with  technical  expertise  and  stirt- 
ing  the  whole  process  of  problem  solving 
seemed  to  me  to  portray  a  perfect  "ample 
,.'  what  .American  conunltment  added  to 
American  ingenuity  can  accomplish  when  It 
addresses  itself  to  the  problems  which  face 
.;ur  world. 

It  Is  the  directness  ...  the  uncompllcat- 
edness  ...  of  your  approach  which  im- 
pressed me  most. 

.  and  when  we  reached  your  lab  where 
many  of  vour  Ingenious  ideas  are  developed.  I 
expected  lo  encounter  Rube  Goldberg  under 
one  of  those  bicycle  parts,  and  Instead  had 
the  pleasure  of  having  those  contraptions  ex- 
plained to  me  by  Dale  Prltz,  whose  name  I 
predict  5IV111  become  the  household  word  of 
our  underdeveloped  neighbors  as  they  begin, 
themselves,  to  create  mechanical  contriv- 
ances to  solve  their  own  problems. 
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The  quiet  efficiency  of  your  operation,  the 
follow-through,  was  further  demonstrated  by 
Mrs.  Orenfeirs  tracing  the  key  words  bite 
and  biting  picked  at  random  from  the  flies 
through  the  problem  solving  procedure  .  .  . 
and  she  did  it  by  explalnliig  to  our  relief 
that  it  was  a  problem  involving  Insect  biting 
(not  back  or  people  )  Nothing  In  this  opera- 
tion, I  believe.  Is  left  half-done,  a  tribute  to 
your  competent  executive  director.  Ben  Coe. 
"who  managed  to  provide  answers  to  questions 
X  had  only  begun  to  formulate. 

Im  most  impressed  and  wish  you  all  con- 
tinued rewards.  Vour  contribution  to  a  posi- 
tive, meaningful  foreign  policy  for  our  gov- 
enrmeiit  is  enormous,  and  we  will  never  really 
be  able  to  evaluate  all  the  good  will  and 
competent  help  your  technical  assistance  Is 
providing  our  underdeveloped  neighbors  in 
latin  America.  Asia  and  Africa. 

The  fact  that  you  are  multiplying  the 
usefulness  of  the  Peace  Corps  volunteer 
through  solving  the  technical  problems  he 
DOses  for  vou.  is  most  Important  to  our  gov- 
f-rnment  which  must  continue  to  Investl^^ate 
the  most  effective,  economical  way  of  pro- 
viding foreign  aid. 

As  vou  undoubtedly  know,  the  Peace  Corps 
has  Just  begun  a  contract  with  VITA  to 
cover  one-half  the  cost  of  handllne  1.000 
problems  submitted  to  VITA  volunteers  by 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  Because  of  the  mul- 
tlplvlng  factor,  this  is  probably  the  most 
f-ervl'-e  Peace  Corps  has  ever  received  lor 
$.'0,000.  plus  hiving  the  additional  :  dvan- 
t  ste  of  nrovldlng  th'.s  lielp  w^t^out  ufTectlng 
our  advcr-ie  balance  of  payments.  All  of 
VITA'c  work  is  foreign  aid  with  no  gold  out- 
flow. It  vould  r»em  to  me  that  this  approach 
needs  to  be  txtended  In  as  many  areas  as 
p«isslble. 

Your  close  rel.Ttlonshlp  with  the  .MD  Of- 
fice of  Private  Resovrce.s.  hopefully  with  a 
grant  of  $45,000  is  ..nether  e.xample  of  onr 
government  providing  ihe  n-.ost  meaningful 
service  in  the  most  econonn^al  manner:  the 
kind  of  approach  we  would  hope  to  make  in 
all  our  dealings.  In  fact.  I  have  It  on  the  au- 
thority of  an  official  of  AID  only  this  week 
that  it  Is  anticipated  that  VITA's  services 
will  replace  the  Technical  Inquiry  Service 
maintained  and  serviced  by  AID  for  many 
vcars. 

"  Your  work  with  AID  will.  I  understand,  be 
In  the  area  of  problem-solving  for  small  In- 
dustry m  developing  countries.  I  consider 
the  added  dimension  of  a  back-up  of  tech- 
nical expertise  In  a  broad  range  of  f.elds  a 
tremendous  ixxjst  to  the  usefulness  of  the 
AID  field  worker  and  technician,  and  have 
so  Indicated  to  my  colleagues. 

I  am  sending  a  letter  to  members  of  the 
House,  especially  to  the  members  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  which  describes 
the  role  of  VITA.  In  part  as  follows:  "In 
.-^pUe  of  the  Insignificant  cost  of  this  grant, 
only  l/20th  of  K-  of  the  AID  technical  as- 
sistance program.  1  thought  you  should  hear 
about  It.  for  VITA'S  contribution  wlU  not 
be  insignificant. 

•  VITA  multiplies  the  AID  dollar  by  at  least 
•.  factor  of  10.  AID'S  support  makes  It  possible 
to  extend  the  voluntary  service  to  i.i  my 
more  people.  Seventy  percent  of  the  VITA 
program  i'.  supported  by  the  private  .«;ector. 

"VITA  is  a  non-profit  rjrass  roots  organiza- 
tion of  scientists,  engineers,  educators,  busl- 
iiessmen  and  other  professionals.  It  Is  cur- 
rently composed  cf  several  thousand  volun- 
teers from  800  buslnecs  corporations  tind  200 
universities  and  other  Institutions  who  live 
in  every  state  in  the  U5.A.  The  idea  Is 
spreading  abroad,  so  that  the  roster  now  also 
Includes  people  from  56  other  countries. 

•The  key  to  VITA's  effectiveness  and  econ- 
omy Is  the  volunteer  concept.  Only  through 
the  volunteer  approach  Is  it  possible  to  as- 
semble such  a  highly  diversified  and  compe- 
tent  talent  bank'  of  technical  specialists. 

•The  importance  of  VITA's  role  In  Inter- 
national development  and  understanding  lies 
In  the  following  points. 
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"a  The  problems  are  immediate.  VITA  so- 
lutions and  results  can  usually  be  In  a  matter 
of  wcdc8. 

"b.  The  problems  are  human.  An  Individ- 
ual has  sought  help  to  improve  himself.  His 
help  comes  from  another  individual  who  is 
willing  to  give  his  time  on  a  person-to-person 

basis.  ^    ,.^        ,  . 

"c  There  is  a  multiplying  effect.  The  solu- 
tions once  demonstrated  In  one  setting,  can 
be  multiplied  by  local  exposure  and  through 
VITAS  publications  program." 

You  noted  that  in  the  letter  I  referred  to 
the  fact  that  70';  of  the  VITA  program  Is 
supported  by  the  private  sector.  This.  I  think 
needs  to  be  underscored,  for  no  matter  how 
helpful  governmental  cooperation  through 
AID  or  another  agency  may  be.  obviously  the 
•private  sector"  Is  the  Important  Ingredient 
by  a  factor  of  2V3  to  one. 

In  addition  to  the  18  foundations  and  38 
corporations  which  are  helping  to  make 
VITA'S  vital  services  continue  and  grow,  the 
a<wl8tance  of  many  Individuals  Is  essential. 
We  ought  to  note  that  the  President  has 
made  particular  point  of  the  role  of  such 
supporters  of  VITA  as  are  gathered  here  this 
afternoon.  In  his  message  to  Congress  con- 
cerning foreign  aid.  he  pointed  out  that: 

"Foreign  aid  must  be  much  more  than 
government  aid.  Private  enterprise  has  a 
critical  role." 

Nearly  3  000  American  scientists  and  en- 
gineers "shared  their  know-how  with  devel- 
oping countries  under  the  auspices  of  VITA 
Corporation. 

This  was  one  of  two  non-profit  corpora- 
tions cited  in  the  President's  message  to 
Congre:5S.  the  other  being  International 
Exer>;t;ve  StWc  C.-"' 

You  are  growing  both  In  your  volunteer 
roster  and  in  your  volume  of  rcquerts  for 
solutions  to  problems  at  a  very  fast  rate,  and 
no  wonder.  You  provide  an  ideal  cutlet  for 
individual  United  States  citizens  who  want 
to  participate  directly  in  the  development  of 
emerging  nations. 

The  Idea  of  your  affiliating  with  or  spon- 
soring counterpart  nrganizations  in  under- 
developed countries  is  a  great  one.  I  think. 
It  Is  an  extension  cf  the  self-help  philosophy 
which  we  are  trying  so  hard  to  develop  In 
our  ghettos  in  this  country.  Developing  com- 
munity organization  In  underdeveloped 
countries  would  be  a  by-product,  plus  devel- 
oping pride  m  solving  their  own  problems. 
I  understand  the  function  of  the  counter- 
part organization  would  be  to  solve  problems 
on  the  spot  where  possible,  and  to  refer  prob- 
lems to  VITA  headquarters  here,  where  nec- 
essary. Your  cooperating  with  organizations 
similar  to  your  own  which  have  developed 
In  other  western  nations  should  add  to  the 
value  of  the  service  all  of  these  groups 
provide. 

The  great  challenge  In  dealing  with  under- 
developed countries  is  to  try  to  put  ourselves 
m  their  place,  to  come  up  with  solutions 
•  which  meet  the  requirements  of  their  level 
of  civilization,  not  ours,  and  this  is  the  great 
secret  of  the  success  of  your  organization. 
Too  often  in  cur  e.Tort  to  help  bring  the 
underdeveloped  world  into  our  world,  we 
skip  too  many  steps.  You  understand  this 
gap  . .  .  and  provide  the  pump,  where  needed, 
instead  of  the  hydroelectric  dam. 

Again.  I  congratulate  you  .  .  .  and  thank 
you  for  the  opportunity  of  seeing  "Yankee 
ingenuity"  at  Its  most  meaningful  .  .  .  and 
Its  best. 

I  An  excerpt  from  Presldeiit  Johnson's  foreign 
aid  message  to  Congress.  Feb.  8.  1968] 
A    ':;rsative    Partnership    With    Free 

Enterprise 
Foreign  aid  must  be  much  more  than  gov- 
ernment aid.  Private  enterprise  has  a  critical 
role.  Last  year: 

—All  50  states  exported  American  products 

financed  by  AID. 
^-The     International     ExecuUve     Service 
Corps  operated  300  projects  in  which  ex- 
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perlenced  American  businessmen  coun- 
seled local  executives. 
— Nearly  3.000  American  scientists  and  en- 
gineers shared  their  know-how  with  de- 
veloping countries  under  the  auspices  of 
VITA   Corporation,   a  private  U.S.  non- 
profit organization. 
— More    than    120   American   colleges    and 
universities  contributed  to  AID  technical 
assistance  programs. 
— Thirty-three  American  states  supported 
development  work  in  14  Latin  American 
countries   under  AIDs  Partners  of   the 
Alliance  program. 
All  of  these  efforts  will  be  sustained  and 
expanded  In  the  coflaing  year.  We  are  com- 
mitted to  maximum  encouragement  of  pri- 
vate   investment    in    an    assistance    to    the 
developing  countries.  We  shall  remain  so. 


[From  the  Albany  Times-Union] 
VITA'S  "Private"  Aid 
Singled  out  by  President  Johnson  for  praise 
ill  his  special  foreign  aid  message  last  week, 
Schenectady's  Volunteers  for  International 
Technical  Assistance  deserve  double  con- 
gratulations for  successful  completion  of  a 
$30,000  fund  appeal  which  will  permit  merger 
with  a   similar  California  organization. 

Announcement  of  the  acquisition  of  the 
merger  funds  came  in  a  weekend  reception 
for  supporters  of  the  world-famous  organiza- 
tion at  Union  College.  It  was  also  reported 
there  that  the  federal  governments  Agency 
for  International  Development  Intends  using 
VITA  to  replace  Its  own  Technical  Inquiry 
Service. 

VITA  Is  an  organization  of  about  4.500 
scientists,  engineers,  and  other  professionals 
who  donate  their  free  time  in  answering  In- 
quiries from  under-developed  nations 
throughout  the  world  about  technological 
and  other  problems.  Typical  of  the  unique 
solutions  they  have  come  up  with  Is  a  solar 
stove  device,  cheap  and  Inexpensive,  which 
can  be  used  for  cooking  in  areas  which  are 
mostly  sunny.  This  nation's  technical  ex- 
perts." through  VITA,  also  help  build  bridges, 
construct  roads  and  buildings,  create  new 
small  Industries,  build  pumps,  and  do  thou- 
sands of  other  helpful  things  In  lands  where 
such  direct  assistance  and  advice  Is  most 
valuable. 

Congressman  Daniel  E.  Button,  who  spoke 
at  the  reception,  hailed  the  VITA  organiza- 
tion for  Its  "meaningful "  contributions  to 
our  foreign  aid  program  and  foreign  policy. 
The  volunteer  concept,  as  he  said,  is  the  key 
to  this  Inexpensive  and  direct  program  of 
assistance  to  "have-not"  nations,  and  this  it 
Is.  based  on  our  Ainerlcan  tradition  of  gen- 
erosity. I 

With  merger  now  possible  with  the  Cali- 
fornia group,  and  official  recognition  In  the 
offing.  VITA  can  look  forward  to  even  more 
effective  contributions  toward  improving  life 
In  parts  of  the  world  where  hardship  has  been 
the  only  way  of  life  for  so  many  years.  VITA's 
officers  and  sponsors  deserve  the  utmost 
credit  for  an  Imaginative  and  far-reaching 
attack  on  such  hardships. 
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the  rent  supplement  program,  and  has 
proved  that  cooperation  between  the 
private  and  public  sectors  can  result  in 
substantial  progress  in  meeting  the  low- 
income  housing  demand. 

Since  the  first  allocation  by  Conpre.ss 
for  the  rent  supplement  program  in  1966, 
some  554  projects  with  more  than  42.000 
units  have  been  provided  to  low-income 
families. 

The  $65  million  requested  by  the  Pres- 
ident for  the  program  for  fiscal  year  1969 
will  make  another  72,500  housing  units 
available  for  the  poor.  These  are  families 
with  Incomes  eligible  for  public  housing 
in  the  area,  the  elderly,  the  handicapped, 
the  widowed — the  disadvantaged  fam- 
ilies whose  misfortune  is  compounded 
and  intensified  by  slum  living. 

Rent  supplements  provide  an  incen- 
tive to  these  families  because  it  does  not 
force  them  to  move  back  to  the  slums 
when  their  Incomes  exceed  public  hous- 
ing limits.  Instead,  the  supplement  is 
eliminated  and  the  family  pays  the  eco- 
nomic rent  itself  while  continuing  in 
their  home. 

Thousands  of  unfortunate  Americans 
face  the  daily  problems  of  deplorable 
housing  conditions.  They  are  denied  the 
basic  amenities  of  privacy  and  decency. 
By  approving  the  President's  request  we 
will  be  moving  toward  the  goal  of  sound 
homes  for  all  Americans. 

A  partnership  such  as  the  rent  supple- 
ment program  must  be  continued  and 
expanded  for  the  health  and  welfare  of 
our  people. 

When  we  have  the  opportunity  to  vote 
on  appropriations  for  this  program.  I 
hope  my  fellow  Members  will  not  hesi- 
tate to  authorize  the  full  $65  million 
asked  for  by  the  administration. 
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commerce  and  people  have  been  per- 
mitted to  grow  dim  as  the  cities  stag- 
gered from  decade  to  decade  under  the 
weight  of  mounting  problems. 

The  tide  is  running  against  the  cities, 
and  It  mu.st  be  reversed  if  we  are  to  save 
them.  Should  our  urban  areas  be 
strangled  by  the  welter  of  problems  that 
now  confront  them,  and  will  confront 
them  in  the  future,  we  will  be  guilty  of 
complicity  in  the  destruction  of  one  of 
cm-  most  valuable  resources — our  great 
cities.  We  should  not  waste  precious  time 
in  debate  on  rural  interests  as  opposed 
to  urban  interests.  What  we  are  con- 
cerned with  here  is  a  common  interest. 
It  is  important  that  our  cities,  with  all 
their  attributes,  with  all  that  they  con- 
tribute to  our  Nation,  receive  the  aid  they 
need  so  urgently.  To  have  our  cities  fall 
into  further  decay  is  unthinkable.  The 
recommendations  made  by  the  President 
address  themselves  to  critical  problems 
and  offer  workable  solutions.  I  urge  that 
they  be  adopted  as  a  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

The  vision  of  urban  renewal  is  one  of 
a  new  city,  free  of  pollution  and  conges- 
tion, slum  housing,  and  blighted  bu.siness 
districts.  But  the  vision  is  also  one  of  a 
free  and  happy  people.  To  this  end.  we 
must  see  that  the  President's  antipoverty 
proposals  are  not  forgotten. 

The  President,  in  his  housing  message 
today,  has  asked  the  Congress  for  the 
full  $2.18  billion  appropriation  for  the 
Oflfice  of  Economic  Opportunity  In  fiscal 
year  1969. 

This  is  the  human  side  of  the  urban 
renewal  we  seek  and  the  President's  re- 
quest should  be  granted  in  full. 


Personal  Explanation 


Support  for  President  Johnson's  Program 
To  Meet  the  Threat  to  Our  Cities 


Rent  Supplement  Program  Deserves  Con- 
tinued Support  of  Congress 

HON.  BOB  CASEY 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  26,  1968 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  past 
year  and  a  half,  we  have  seen  a  new 
partnership  develop  between  private  en- 
terprise and  the  Federal  Government  In 
working  to  meet  the  great  housing  need 
among  low-income  families. 

This  partnership  was  created  through 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  26,  1968 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  at  a 
time  in  our  history  when,  as  a  nation,  we 
must  make  a  firm  decision  on  the  future 
of  our  cities.  To  do  nothing  is  to  insure 
a  tragedy  that  will  dwarf  annhing  we 
have  experienced  in  the  past.  To  tem- 
porize now.  to  delay,  to  fail  to  act  posi- 
tively on  the  recommendations  of  the 
President  can  only  exacerbate  the  criti- 
cal problems  that  threaten  the  existence 
of  our  ma.ior  cities.  I  am  not  the  pur- 
veyor of  a  doomsday  message,  but  one 
has  only  to  look  about  him,  to  read  the 
newspapers  or  watch  television,  to  know 
with  unshakable  certainty  that  our  cities 
are  sick  with  an  illness  that  will  not  be 
cured  by  anything  less  than  a  massive 
effort  to  save  them.  Without  this  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  National  Government, 
our  cities  will  rot  like  apples  fallen  to 
the  ground  and  left  ungathered. 

A  blight  has  settled  over  the  tall  spires 
that  form  the  skylines  of  our  cities  and 
it  Is  seeping  into  every  pore  of  the  cities' 
bodies.  Physically,  morally,  and  spiritual- 
ly, our  cities  have  become  tarnished. 
The  bright  beacons  that  once  attracted 


HON.  L.  H.  FOUNTAIN 

OF    NORTH    CAROLIH.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  26,  1968 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
.serving  as  one  of  the  two  official  dele- 
gates from  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  the  22d  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  during 
the  period  of  September  16  to  E>ecf  mber 
20,  1967,  I  was  natmally  not  able  to  an- 
swer all  rollcalls  in  the  House.  D-aring 
this  period,  however.  I  secured  pairs 
whenever  po.ssible. 

On  those  bills  v.hen  pairs  were  not 
possible,  I  wish  to  state  that  liad  I  been 
personally  present  I  would  hav^  voted  as 
hereinafter  indicated  on  the  following 
bills: 

House  Joint  Resolution  888,  continu- 
ing appropriations:  On  the  motion  to 
adopt  the  section  which  required  a  $9 
billion  reduction  in  budget  fiscal  1968 
obligations  for  the  executive  branch. 
December  11.  I  would  have  voted  "yea. " 

House  Joint  Resolution  936.  bill  mak- 
hV4  continuing  appropriations  for  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  programs  not  yet  cov- 
ered in  regular  fiscal  year  1963  appropri- 
tions  bills:  On  passage  of  the  bill. 
November  28,  I  would  have  voted  "yea." 

H.R.  13706.  farm  loan  interest  rates. 
On  the  Patman  motion  to  recommit  the 
bill  with  instructions  to  limit  its  provl- 
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slons  to  a  2-year  period.  November  29, 

I  would  have  voted  "nay." 

H.R.  4765  establishes  special  rules  for 
the  income  tax  treatm  nt  of  distribution 
by  companies  which  become  bank  hold- 
ing companies  under  PubUc  Law  8»-485. 

On  adoption  of  the  conference  report 
on  the  bill  to  allow  a  favorable  tax  ad- 
justment for  shareholders  of  Financial 
General  Corp.,  and  to  provide  $22  million 
in  tax  rebates  for  American  Motors 
Corp..  December  12.  I  would  have  voted 
"nay"  because  of  dangers  to  the  regular 
legislative  process. 

S.  1003  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  issue  standards  on  the 
flammability  of  fabrics  used  in  clothing 
or  interior  furnishings.  On  passage  of 
the  bill,  November  27. 1  would  have  voted 
"yea." 

H.R.  12603  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  make  agreements  and 
leases  with  a  private  company  for  a  Na- 
tional Visitors  Center  in  Washington. 
DC.  On  passage  of  the  bill.  November 
27,  I  would  have  voted  "yea." 

S.  2171,  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Act  amendments.  On  adoption  of  the 
conference  report.  December  13. 1  would 
have  voted  "yea." 

H.R.  12080.  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments for  1967.  On  adoption  of  the  con- 
ference report.  December  13. 1  would  have 
voted  "yea."  ^^        ,      , 

HR.  10595.  bill  restricting  the  role  of 
federally  insured  banks  and  thrift  insti- 
tutions in  a  sUte  lottery.  On  adoption  of 
the  conference  report.  December  12,  I 
would  have  voted  "yea." 

H  R.  7977,  Postal  rate  and  Federal  pay 
increase  bill.  On  the  motion  to  accept 
conference  version  of  the  blU.  December 
11.  I  would  have  voted  "yea." 

H.R.  12144.  Federal  Meat  Inspection 
Act.  On  adoption  of  conference  report, 
December  6. 1  would  have  voted  'yea." 


Meeds    Commends    Senior    Citizens    of 
Four  Freedoms  House 


HON.  LLOYD  MEEDS 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  26,  1968 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Four 
Freedoms  House  of  Seattle,  sponsored 
by  four  major  International  trade  unions 
to  provide  comfort  and  convenience  to 
the  elderly  in  the  Seattle  area,  is  setting 
an  example  of  Involvement  for  all  the 
elderly  In  the  United  States.  Four  Free- 
doms Is  not  only  a  living  group,  they  are  a 
force  for  good  throughout  the  com- 
munity. 

They  are  involved  in  many  projects, 
one  of  the  biggest  of  which  is  their  Pat 
Smith  Hospital  project.  They  take  great 
pride  in  their  project  which  they  have 
been  Involved  in  for  nearly  a  year,  as  the 
following  excerpts  from  their  February 
newsletter  explains: 

Th«   Pat   SMrrH   HosprrAi.   Project: 
KoNTUM  Hospital  Fund 
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who  are  determined  not  "to  be  dead  before 
we  die",  and  we  consider  It  a  privilege  to  de- 
vote two  hours  or  more,  weekly,  of  our  time 
in  preparing  and  rolling  bandages  made  from 
old  sheett  for  Seattles  own  Dr.  Pat  Smith  who 
has  already  given  eight  years  of  her  life  and 
talents  to  the  primitive  and  dlseaae-rldden 
Montagnards  of  Kontum.  South  Vietnam, 
bringing  them  medical  care  and  comfort. 

Dr.  Patricia  Smith  was  born  and  raised 
in  the  Ballard  district  and  was  graduated 
from  Seattle  University  In  1948.  She  received 
her  M.D.  from  the  University  of  Washington 
School  of  Medicine  In  1955.  After  Internship 
at  Cincinnati  General  Hospital  she  worked 
for  two  and  one  half  years  at  one  of  the 
Miner's  Memorial  HoeplUls  In  McDowell. 
Kentucky,  deep  In  the  coal  mining  area  of 
Appalachla.  Having  heard  of  the  even  more 
pressing  needs  for  medical  care  In  the  under- 
developed countries,  she  volunteered  for 
service  overseas  and  was  asked  to  go  to 
Kontum  In  1959.  Since  then  Dr.  Pat  has 
succeeded  In  expanding  a  leprosarium  out- 
side of  Kontum.  It  was  the  only  thing  which 
even  offered  anvthlng  resembling  a  medical 
f.jclllty  and  this  she  expanded  to  village 
clinics.  In  1960  a  small  dispensary  was  opened 
In  Kontum  and  In  1963  a  hospital  with  forty 
beds  was  added.  This  lutter  addition  was 
made  possible  thru  the  German  Bishops  Re- 
lief Fund,  various  other  relief  organizations 
.ind  drug  companies.  Two  nurses  from  Mil- 
waukee. Wisconsin,  had  also,  by  this  time, 
arrived  to  assist  her  and  as  Dr.  Pat  had  suc- 
ceeded during  the  months  of  the  hospital  con- 
struction m  establishing  a  rapport  with  the 
Montagnards.  she  found  herself  "In  busi- 
ness." 

Descendants  of  the  aborigines  of  Vietnam, 
the  Montagnards  even  today  live  at  the  low- 
est level  of  human  existence  and  suffer  from 
some  of  the  worst  diseases  known  to  man. 
The  leprosy  rate  alone  Is  one  of  the  highest 
In  the  world — as  many  as  10%  In  some  areas 
are  afflicted  with  the  disease  and  tubercu- 
losis runs  a  close  second.  Ignorance,  super- 
stition and  malnutrition,  too,  exist  m  fan- 
tastically high  rates,  so  the  problem  of  treat- 
ing these  people  Is  an  Immense  one. 

Dr.  Pat's  Mlnh-Quy  Hospital  Is  located 
about  4  km  from  the  provincial  capital  of 
Kontum,  In  the  highlands  near  the  Laotian 
border  where  the  chief  emphasis  of  the 
hospital  has  always  been  to  care  for  the 
needs  of  the  Montagnard  trlbespeople,  the 
very  poor  amongst  the  Vietnamese  popula- 
tion of  Kontum  are  also  admitted  for  care, 
the  only  criterion  for  help  being  real  medical 
and  financial  need.  No  charge  of  any  kind 
Is  made  for  either  In- patient  or  out-patient 
service,  medicine  or  food,  altho  the  patients 
are  asked  when  possible,  to  bring  their  own 
food  with  them.  Many  of  the  patients'  entire 
families  accompany  them  and  have  come 
from  as  far  away  as  75  miles  to  be  treated 
by  "The  Big  One"  as  she  is  referred  to  by 
the  small  statured  Montagnards.  The  family 
makes  Itself  "at  home"  outside  of  the  hos- 
pital doors  and  remains  until  the  patient  Is 
discharged. 

Since  our  first  working  session  of  Dr.  Pat's 
helpers  on  April  12.  1967.  we  have  turned  In 
the  following  supplies  to  the  Kontum  Hos- 
pital Fund  Center  at  824  Broadway,  Seattle. 
Wash. 

135  hospital  growns — converted  from  used 
shirts:  117  bundles  of  rolled  bandages— or 
approx.  10.000  bandages  torn  from  used 
sheets:  47  knitted  bandages;  349  surgical 
drapes:  13  Ace  bandages — donated:  22  car- 
tons misc.  &  supplies  from  N.W.  Hospital; 
90  Instrument  wraps;  17  sweaters — donated; 
4  bags — soap — donated;  39  towels  &  wash 
cloths — donated;  4  blankets — donated;  91 
misc.  Items,  I  e.,  underwear,  suit,  coat, 
dresses,  sox,  etc. 
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heard  repeatedly  that  their  supplies  are 
anticipated  with  pleasure  by  the  patients 
at  Kontum. 

I  commend  the  work  and  energy  of 
these  fine  citizens  of  Seattle  who  are  do- 
nating so  much  of  themselves  to  the 
betterment  of  their  fellow  man.  Four 
Freedoms  was  originally  organized  to 
provide  freedom  from  want  and  fear  and 
to  insure  the  freedoms  of  speech  and 
worship  for  its  members.  It  has  become 
in  addition  a  major  source  of  good  will 
in  the  Seattle  area,  parceling  out  much 
more  to  the  world  than  it  Is  getting. 

It  Is  an  excellent  example  of  what  In- 
fluence our  most  experienced  citizens  can 
have  on  their  community. 


Febniary  26,  1968 

Two  Big  Days  Due  in  March  for  Labor's 
Pat  O'Malley 


It  Is  with  pride  we  Inform  thoee  of  you  who 
may  be  relatively  new  residents,  of  a  project 
not  yet  one  year  In  existence  here  at  the 
Pour  Freedoms,  which  has  captivated  the 
hands  as  well  as  the  hearts  of  many  of  us 


Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  foregoing  explains, 
this  Four  Freedoms  project  has  been  a 
big  help  to  Dr.  Smith  In  Vietnam.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Pour  Freedoms  House  have 


The  Mail  Doesn't  Go  Through 

HON.  CHESTER  L.  MIZE 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  26,  1968 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  great 
concern  among  my  constituents  these 
days  over  the  deterioration  of  mall  serv- 
ice. An  editorial  In  the  February  18  Issue 
of  the  Topeka  Capital-Journal.  "The 
Mall  Doesnt  Go  Through,"  gives  voice 
to  the  frustration  of  these  people  when 
they  experience  delays  and  mistakes  In 
mall  handling.  Under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks,  I  bring  this  editorial  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues,  as  follows: 
The  Mau.  Doesn't  Go  Throooh 
MaU  service  Is  getting  worse,  not  better, 
since  postage  rates  went  up  a  few  weeks  ago. 
Business  people  and  householders  are 
griping.  FrequenUy  when  several  get  together 
they  exchange  stories  of  how  long  it  takes  to 
get  mail  these  days. 

In  a  recent  gathering,  a  Topeka  woman 
whose  daughter  lives  In  Emporia,  said  she 
received  a  letter  Feb.  14  which  had  been 
maUed  to  her  Feb.  7.  It  was  a  week  on  Its 
way — about  60  mUes. 

A  man  told  about  getting  two  ainnaU 
letters,  one  from  Chicago,  the  other  from 
New  York,  both  posted  Feb.  14.  They  were 
delivered  Feb.  16.  Plights  from  both  cities 
require  only  hours. 

Many  complaints  are  about  late  delivery 
of  magazines.  Some  mall  patrons  say  weekly 
magazines  which  used  to  be  delivered  Tues- 
day now  arrive  Thursday,  sometimes  Friday. 
Mistakes  In  deUvery  seem  to  be  more 
frequent  lately.  One  of  the  worst  examples 
related  during  a  gripe  session  concern  a 
sailor  home  on  leave  and  with  orders  to  re- 
I^rt  on  a  certain  date  to  San  Diego.  The  day 
before  he  was  to  leave,  a  neighbor  two  doors 
away  handed  him  a  letter  which  had  been 
put  m  his  maUbox  while  he  was  away  over 
a  weekend.  It  was  a  change  of  orders,  direct- 
ing the  sailor  to  report  next  day  to  a  different 
ship  at  Long  Beach. 

Kansans  living  in  smaller  towns  than 
Topeka  say  mall  delivery  Is  becoming  more 
erratic  with  discontinuance  of  mall  cars  and 
trains  to  their  areas. 

Take  Leotl,  in  Western  Kansas,  as  an  ex- 
ample. It  had  twlce-a-day  mall  from  the 
Colorado  Eagle,  but  that  train  quit  running 
in  1966.  Now  mall  takes  at  least  a  day  longer 
and  may  suffer  even  longer  delays  In  the 
complex  Air  and  truck  connections  between 
Kansas  City  and  Pueblo. 

Patrons  realize  the  post  oflSce  Is  being 
flooded  with  mall  these  days,  but  this  Is  not 
their  personal  concern.  What  they  want  Is 
the  service  they  used  to  have  and  to  which 
they  think  they  are  entitled— especially  since 
postage  rates  went  up. 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  26,  1968 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
30.  dignitaries  from  all  over  the  country 
will  converge  on  Cleveland  to  honor  a 
great  labor  leader,  a  great  human 
being — Mr.  Patrick  J.  O'Malley.  who  will 
retire  as  the  regional  director  of  the 
United  Auto  Workers  for  the  past  19 
years. 

On  the  wall  behind  Pat  O'Malley's  desk 
in  the  UAW  office  in  Cleveland,  he 
proudly  displays  a  picture  of  the  Hon- 
orable John  W.  McCormack  inscribed 
with  these  words:  "You  are  a  great  labor 
leader  and  a  great  American." 

Pat  O'Malley's  career  has  been  varied 
and  he  has  been  involved  in  every  Im- 
portant fight  for  the  laboring  man's 
rights  in  the  Cleveland  area  during  its 
most  critical  period  of  development. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  Pat  on  his  un- 
stinting record  of  service  to  his  brothers 
of  all  the  trade  union  movements  and  to 
the  people  of  America.  My  family  and  I 
Join  thousands  of  people  of  my  commu- 
nity In  wishing  Pat  and  his  wife  and 
family  very  happy  and  healthy  years  to 
come. 

I  am  pleased  to  Insert  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  a  biographical  article  which 
appeared  In  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
on  Sunday,  February  25.  1968: 

Two   Big  Dats  in  March   for   Labor's 

Pat  O'Malley 

(By  WlllUm    F.  Miller) 

Two  "Patrick  Days"  will  be  observed  In 
Cleveland  next  month — the  traditional  one 
for  the  Irish  saint  and  the  other  for  Patrick 
J.  O'Malley,  an  Irish-American  labor  leader 
who  Is  retiring. 

Gathering  In  the  grand  ballroom  of  Hotel 
Sheraton-Cleveland  for  a  testimonial  dinner 
on  March  30  will  be  an  estimated  1.600  friends 
of  O'Malley,  including  Walter  P.  Reuther, 
United  Auto  Workers  president.  Gov.  James 
A.  Rhodes  and  Mayor  Carl  B.  Stokes. 

They  will  honor  a  vibrant  leader  who  has 
headed  the  UAW  here  for  19  years  as  regional 
director.  O'Malley  is  retiring  when  he  reaches 
65  April  29. 

At  the  union's  May  convention  In  Atlantic 
City,  six  young  tigers  will  be  fighting  for  the 
job.  It  Is  one  scrap  O'Malley  plans  to  observe 
from  ringside.  The  choice  of  his  successor,  he 
says.  Is  up  to  the  delegates  representing 
70,000  members  In  Northeast  Ohio  and  North- 
west Pennsylvania.  He  will  make  no  endorse- 
ments. 

Although  the  union's  constitution  provides 
for  a  mandatory  retirement  If  age  65  Is 
reached  before  the  convention,  a  date 
O'Malley  misses  by  two  weeks,  he  said  he 
would  not  have  sought  reelection  had  It  been 
otherwise. 

"It's  time  for  yoimger  leadership  In  the 
region,"  he  said,  pointing  out  the  regional 
directorship,  as  well  as  his  job  as  president  of 
the  200,000-member  Cleveland  AFL-CIO  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  (CFL)  are  very  demanding. 

He  will  hold  on  to  the  reins  of  the  CFL 
until  elections  at  the  year's  end.  Whether  he 
seeks  reelection  to  that  post  Is  another 
matter. 

There  Is  little  question  that  Important 
union  officials  here  would  like  to  see  O'Mal- 
ley continue  as  CFL  chief.  The  rank-and- 
file  delegates  who  m«et  monthly  In  Hotel 
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Manger  h)Eive  supported  their  leader  In  nearly 
all  Issues  since  he  took  over  the  merged 
AFL-CIO  In  1958. 

"O'Malley  has  done  more  to  Improve  the 
image  of  labor  In  Cleveland  than  any  other 
man  and  he  should  stay  In  the  job,"  said  one. 

A  complicating  factor  is  the  very  real  pos- 
sibility the  UAW  may  pull  out  of  the  labor 
federation.  O'Malley  could  easily  affiliate 
with  another  union  and  get  over  that  tech- 
nicality. 

O'Malley  would  like  to  remain  as  CFL  pres- 
ident, but  he  has  made  no  decision.  He  Is  In 
good  health  and  vigorous. 

No  other  labor  official  has  the  rapport  he 
has  with  business,  civic  and  political  bigwigs. 
He  sits  as  a  member  or  trustee  on  many 
community  boards. 

One  of  the  best  yarns  about  O'Malley — 
known  for  his  wit  and  warm  personality — 
concerns  an  event  one  Sunday  morning  at 
the  famous  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  In  New 
York. 

O'Malley  and  two  friends  were  at  mass 
during  a  break  In  an  AFL-CIO  convention. 
They  were  separated  In  the  cathedral  but 
his  friends  spotted  him  with  the  chief  usher. 

"But  I  can't  pass  the  collection  plate," 
O'Malley  was  heard  to  say,  "I'm  not  a  mem- 
ber here,  just  a  visitor." 

The  elderly  stern  usher  glared  at  O'Malley 
and  said:  "You're  Irish,  you  got  an  honest 
looking  face  and  you  are  going  to  do  It." 
He  did. 

He  made  the  union  his  life  work,  he  said, 
because: 

"The  labor  movement  has  always  been  for 
people,  making  a  better  life  for  them.  The 
movement  has  brought  dignity  for  the  work- 
ing man,  giving  him  the  right  to  sit  across 
the  table  from  his  superiors  and  adjust 
grievances  and  WTongs, 

Looking  back  to  the  early  days,  he  ad- 
mits at  times  he  had  doubts  whether  the 
union  wotild  be  able  to  Inspire  the  forces  and 
array  the  power  to  face  great  Industrial 
empires. 

The  succes  of  today  Is  a  sweet  experience, 
he  said. 

His  greatest  desire,  he  said,  was  to  Improve 
the  Image  of  the  labor  movement  so  people 
would  know  what  It  Is  really  about. 

Born  and  reared  on  a  farm  In  AchlU. 
County  Mayo,  Ireland,  O'Malley  came  to 
Cleveland  at  21  In  1924. 

As  a  friend  commented,  "Had  O'Malley 
stayed  In  Ireland  he  probably  would  have 
been  shot." 

O'Malley  was  a  member  of  the  Irish  Re- 
publican Army  battling  the  English  and  It  Is 
a  period  that  he  does  not  like  to  discuss. 

Ironically,  two  years  ago  he  was  Invited 
and  spent  three  weeks  at  Oxford  University 
in  England  taking  part  in  an  Important  semi- 
nar. When  he  was  17,  he  had  worked  In  a 
coal  mine  near  Oxford  after  finishing  school. 

Returning  to  the  family  farm,  he  planned 
for  his  eventual  trip  to  America.  An  older 
sister  who  lived  here  paved  the  way. 

Those  who  knew  him  then  say  he  was  a 
shy,  thin-skinned  boy  who  knew  how  to  use 
his  fists  and  enjoyed  a  good  fight. 

He  got  his  first  job  in  the  mailing  room 
of  The  Plain  Dealer. 

Three  other  jobs  at  various  companies  fol- 
lowed quickly,  his  quick  temper  getting  him 
In  trouble.  This  Is  another  period  O'Malley 
likes  to  forget. 

But  1928  was  an  Important  year.  He  mar- 
ried the  former  Mary  Masterson  and  landed 
a  job  with  White  Motor  Co.  and  cooled  his 
Irish  temper.  He  worked  as  an  Inventory 
clerk  and  timekeeper. 

Those  were  the  days  when  he  first  got  ac- 
tive in  the  West  Side  Irish-American  Club 
and  played  soccer  for  the  Celtics,  marched  In 
the  back  of  the  St.  Patrick  Day  parades  and 
played  bagpipes  In  a  marching  band.  Later, 
when  he  made  his  reputation  in  the  labor 
movement  he  was  chosen  grand  marshal  of 
the  traditional  Irish  parade. 

When   the   old   CIO   union   organized   at 
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White  Motor  In  1933.  O'Malley  was  among 
the  first  to  sign  up,  but  was  not  In  the  fore- 
front of  leadership. 

'  '7hlle  at  White,  he  planned  a  career  as  a 
certified  public  accountant,  attending  night 
school  for  three  years  at  West  Technical  High 
School. 

O'Malley  says  he  was  harassed  by  fellow 
unionists  about  his  Irish  brogue  and  his 
Catholicism.  Rather  than  reverting  to  hla 
fists  to  settle  the  matter  as  he  had  on  earlier 
jobs,  he  began  running  for  union  office,  for- 
getting his  CPA  aspirations. 

He  was  elected  union  steward,  a  member 
of  the  bargaining  committee,  recording  sec- 
retary and  finally  president  of  Local  32  In 
1947.  It  was  all  voluntary  work  while  holding 
down  his  regular  job.  Along  the  way  he 
helped  thrqw  Communists  out  of  the  union. 

His  leadership  at  Local  32  launched  him 
into  the  presidency  of  the  Cleveland  Indus- 
trial Union  Council  a  year  later,  a  post  he 
held  until  1950. 

O'Malley  always  rejeciied  and  fought  Com- 
munism. The  free  enterprise  system,  he  be- 
lieved was  the  best  system  and  collective  bar- 
gaining and  unions  could  Improve  It. 

A  Reuther  man  from  beginning,  O'Malley 
was  elected  at  the  Milwaukee  convention  as 
regional  director  In  1949.  Hundreds  of  his 
■supporters  carried  him  down  the  street  In 
a  union-style  parade  while  his  wife  tagged 
along  crying.  Since  then  he  has  sat  In  the 
high  executive  council  of  the  UAW. 

As  his  prestige  grew,  he  was  one  of  the 
architects  that  brought  about  the  merger 
here  of  the  AFL-CIO  In  1958  when  he  was 
elected  president. 

Three  years  later,  a  fight  over  the  expul- 
sion of  the  late  William  Flnegan,  CFL  secre- 
tary, after  Flnegan's  conviction  for  federal 
tax  evasion,  resulted  In  AFL-CIO  President 
George  Meany  placing  the  federation  In 
trusteeship  for  seven  months. 

O'Malley  pulled  the  troops  together,  with 
Sebastian  Luplca  as  secretary-treasurer,  and 
himself  as  president,  and  again  set  the  fed- 
eration on  a  straight  course. 

The  testimonial  dinner  will  be  a  first  class 
thank  you.  At  his  side  will  be  his  wife,  his 
two  married  daughters,  Mrs.  Patricia  Rattay 
and  Mrs.  Nancy  McNamara.  their  husbands 
and  10  grandchildren. 


Presbyterian  Declaration  of  Conscience  on 
the  War 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  26,  1968 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
which  is  the  largest  Presbyterian  body 
in  the  United  States.  Issued  a  declara- 
tion of  conscience  at  their  last  general 
assembly  calling  the  Vietnam  war  the 
most  urgent  moral  issue  facing  our  Na- 
tion. This  church  group  is  seeking  com- 
mon cause  with  the  other  church  bodies 
of  our  country,  and  they  are  finding  this 
common  cause  In  realizing  that  they 
must  bring  their  conscience  to  bear  on 
the  moral  issue  of  the  Vietnam  war. 

They  have  called  upon  all  men  of  good 
will  everywhere — and  I  know  that  all  of 
us  here  in  this  body  are,  indeed,  men  of 
good  will — to  join  in  an  effort  to  bring  to 
an  end  the  hostilities  in  Vietnam.  As 
Representatives  of  our  constituents — 
who  are,  for  the  most  part,  members  of 
one  church  or  another — we  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  give  serious  attention  to 
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such  it  dec  a  ation  of  .ons.'icnce  when  it 
regards  a  inat.er  tliat  leaves  none  of  us 

unaffected.  .  .x,  » 

Furthermore,  it  ii  in  cur  Interest  that 
we  listen  when  the  spiritual  leaders  are 
calhnB  their  church  nv  mbers  to  action 
in  accord  with  what  is  moral.  With  this 
in  mind.  I  put  this  statement  before  you. 
believing  that  it  is  worthy  of  wide  con- 
cern: 

A  I  ECLARAVION  OF  CONSCIENCE  TO  THE  CoN- 
CBSCATllNS  or  THE  UNITET  PKESBYTEWAN 
CHCtCH  FROM  THE  179rH  GENEKAL  AS- 
t-EMBLY 

•  Grace  be  unto  you.  and  peace  from  God 
the  Father  r.nd  Iroia  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ" 
There  is  no  mor.il  issue  more  urgently 
confront'.nK  our  church  and  nation  than  tlie 
wur  In  Vietnam.  Th?  hour  Is  Lite;  the  church 
dare  not  remain  silent  We  mu  t  declare  our 
conscience. 

We  share  widely-held  feellr.gs  or  sadness 
that  steps  were  taiten  In  the  past  which  hava 
involved  our  nation  in  Its  present  difficulty. 
Although  each  step  was  taken  with  hope 
It  would  be  the  last,  their  cumulative  re- 
sult hf.s  brought  us  to  an  agonizing 
dilemma.  On  the  one  hand,  we  cannot  re- 
sponsibly withdraw  our  military  forces 
unilaterally' from  Vietnam.  On  the  other 
hand  further  escalation  seems  to  us  to  raise 
the  spectre  of  World  War  III  and  the  possi- 
bility ol  a  nuclear  holocaust. 

A  We  recognise  that  our  leaders  desire 
an  end  to  the  war.  and  believe  that  their 
motives  for  pursuing  the  war  are  those  of 
honorable  men.  We  must  nevertheless  de- 
clare our  deep  misgiving  at  the  policy  of 
military  escalation  (further  steps  being 
taken  during  the  week  of  this  Assembly) 
which  leads  the  world  dally  closer  to  the 
danger  of  wider  war.  Acts  of  escalation  tend 
to  commit  us  to  further  acts  of  escalation 
and  may  lessen  the  possibility  of  settlement 
by  regotln.tlon. 

B.  We  realize  that  a  decision  to  change 
national  policy  in  the  midst  of  military  con- 
flict Is  an  agonizing  one  for  the  President  and 
his  advisors.  Nevertheless.  In  the  light  of  the 
Incre-ising  cost  and  peril  of  our  present 
course  ol  escalation  we  ask  for  ourselves  and 
our  nation: 

1.  The  mora,  courage  to  acknowledge  our 
obllgatior.,  as  the  stronger  nation,  to  act 
first  taking  initiatives  that  wUl  create  a 
climate  of  t-ust  leading  finally  to  the  nego- 
tlatina  table: 

2  The  recopnltlon  that  ^^ith  such  In- 
formation and  such  Insights  as  we  now  pos- 
sess, It  appears  that  the  Immediate  need  Is 
an  alternate  to  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam. Mindful  cf  the  fact  that  our  forces  have 
already  Interrupted  the  bou.blng  on  several 
occasions  for  varying  periods  of  time,  we 
nevertheless  urge  our  government  to  con- 
sider again  Cfssatlon  of  bombing  as  one 
tangible  evidence  of  our  desire  to  negotiate. 

3  Renewed  .-.ttempts  to  get  all  parties 
conccrr.ed  to  eek  arbitration  of  the  war 
'hro'ieh  the  I'lited  Nations,  to  accept  its 
decisions  as  final,  and  to  cooperate  with  the 
rrnited  Nations  in  assuring  peace  by  means 
of  an  international  peace-keeping  force  on 
the  scene; 

4.  Exploration  of  other  alternatives,  such 
^.s  a  purely  defensive  war  behind  a  fortified 
demilitarized  zone  In  South  Vietnam  with 
the  subesquent  pacification  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  countryside. 

We  understand  this  Declaration  of  Con- 
science to  be  required  of  us  by  our  Con- 
fession of  1967:  "the  search  for  cooperation 
and  peace  .  .  .  requires  the  pursuit  of  fresh 
and  responsible  relations  across  every  line 
of  conflict  even  at  risk  to  national  sectxrlty." 
Just  as  our  present  policy  of  escalation  in- 
volves risk,  so  also  does  a  policy  of  deescala- 
tlon.  We  believe  it  is  a  risk  we  must  take  for 
the  sake  of  the  future  cf  mankind. 

C.  W«  call  upon  members  of  every  rell- 
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glous  faith  and  commuiilon.  and  upon  all 
men  of  good  will  everywhere,  to  make  com- 
mon cause  with  us  In  an  effort  to  bring 
n>>out  an  end  to  the  war.  As  we  do  so: 

1  We  must  continue  to  affirm  the  moral- 
ity of  dlisent.  Increasing  numbers  of  cit- 
iv.en8.  incUidlng  some  in  high  office,  are 
equating  dissent  with  disloyalty 

The  enemy  can  always  misunderstand  the 
meaning  of  dissent.  We,  however,  must  affirm 
une:|Ulvocally  that  the  right  of  dissent  Is 
ihe  llfeblood  of  democracy.  We  also  affirm 
unetiu.vocally  that  the  flr^  mandate  under 
which  ti-.e  church  lives  is  the  mandate. 
•You  shall  have  no  other  Gods  before  me" 
20:3).     We     acknowledge     that     "The 
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that  United  Presbyterians  be  urged  to  fast  on 
that  Sunday  and  receive  offerings  for  civilian 
v'ctlms  of  the  war,  offering  prayers  for  all 
persons  caught  in  this  tragic  struggle. 

When  a  date  has  been  decided  upon,  a  no- 
tice will  be  sent  immediately  to  all  pasters. 

Offerings  received  on  the  Day  of  Prayers  for 
Peace  in  Vietnam  are  to  be  transmitted  .  j  the 
Central  Receiving  Agency.  475  Rl-erside 
Drive,  New  York  10027. 


church  which  Identifies  the  sovereignty  of 
anv  ore  nation  or  any  one  way  of  life  with 
;h»  cua-e  of  God  denies  the  Lordship  of 
Christ   and   betrays  Its  calling"   (Confession 

cf   1D67).  .  . 

We  remind  curselves  and  other  citizens 
addre'.'sing  t  lemsel'.os  to  pvbJlc  questions 
I  Id-  *e  muii  s;.eak  ::i  an  informed  way. 
and  n.un  avoid  impugning  the  loyalty  or 
inre-Tlty  cf  those  with  waom  we  disagree. 
We  call  loT  candor  on  the  part  of  policy- 
makers, and  acandonmei-t  of  cliches  and 
slogans,  in  order  th.u  there  may  be  a  frank 
facing  of  the  extent  and  llnUtatlons  of  our 
national  Interest  in  Vietnam  and  Southeast 

Agio 

2  We  must  continue  to  affirm  the  morality 
of  restraint.  We  recognize  that  our  military 
actions  have  been  conducted  with  a  high 
degree  of  restraint  In  comparison  to  the 
military  power  we  possess.  Nevertheless,  we 
are  dismayed  that  as  the  war  gathers  mo- 
menttun  this  restraint  shows  f.lgr.9  oi  ercclon. 
Our  people  seem  willing  to  accept  as  normal 
today  what  was  unthinkable  yesterday.  We 
recoil  from  rash  proposals  to  use  nuclear 
weapons,  or  to  invade  the  North.  We  deplore 
the  increasing  willingness  at  home  to  Justify 
Inhumane  acts  because  the  enemy  also  com- 
mits them.  We  mourn  the  fact  that  although 
we  had  hcpcd  to  be  in  Vietnam  to  liberate 
Its  people,  our  use  of  modern  weapons  Is 
increasingly  destructive  both  to  that  people 
and  to  their  country. 

3  We  must  break  new  moral  ground  in 
courage  and  In  ecumenical  action.  Let  men 
cf  all  faiths  pray  that  our  nation  will  have 
the  moral  courage  to  undertake  those  steps 
of  redirection. 

We  support  the  concern  over  Vietnam  al- 
ready expressed  bv  many  Jewish  groups,  by 
Protestant  and  Orthodox  bodies  such  as  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  and  the  National 
Council  of  Churches,  and  Join  In  the  plea  of 
Pope  Paul  VI  that  "men  must  come  together 
and  gel  down  to  sincere  negotiations.  Things 
must  be  settled  now.  even  at  the  cost  of 
some  less  or  inconvenience,  for  later  they  may 
have  to  be  settled  at  the  cost  of  Immense 
harm  and  enormous  slaughter  that  cannot 
even  l>e  Imagined  now." 

4  We  must  declare  our  conscience  at  what- 
ever cost  We  recognize  that  if  our  military  • 
escalation  is  not  reversed,  the  time  may  come 
when  thobe  who  dissent  because  they  seek 
peace  will  be  placed  under  even  greater  pres- 
sure and  that  the  possibility  of  significant 
lnnu..-nce  by  the  church  on  public  policy 
will  have  disappeared.  Should  that  time  come, 
we  urge  our  corporate  church  and  our  Indi- 
vidual church  members  to  exercise  the  voice 
of  conscience,  so  that  faithful  witness  may 
be  rendered  to  Gods  reconciliation  in  Jesus 
Christ,  which  is  the  only  ground  of  peace. 

The  above  "Declaration  of  Conscience"  was 
adopted  by  the  179th  General  Assembly.  The 
General  Assembly  also  adopted  the  following 
resolution : 

That  the  General  Assembly  seek  through 
the  National  Council  of  Churches  the  widest 
possible  participation  of  all  faiths  in  a  Day 
of  Prayers  for  Peace  in  Vietnam  on  a  date 
to  be  mutually  agreed  upon  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble- and  that  in  United  Presbyterian  con- 
gregations the  Declaration  of  Conscience  be 
read  on  the  Sunday  nearest  that  date,  and 


George  Washington  Ballard 

HON.  PHILLIP  BURTON 

OF    CaUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  26,  1968 
'■■'Y  KURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  just  recently  learned  ol  the 
ietrement  of  a  dear  friend  of  nunc— a 
man  who  is  greatly  respected  by  many 
of  us  v.ho  have  participated  in  polit.cs 
in  California.  L  refer  to  George  \Va,sh- 
ini,ton  Ballard,  who.  from  1952  until  his 
retirement  last  month,  was  State  ie:ne- 
sentative  of  the  California  Iccislative 
board  of  tiie  Brotherhood  of  Raii'.oad 

Tiainmen.  ^    .  „     ...  v., 

George  Ballard  was  esfcecially  hi'-'hly 
regarded  by  members  of  \he  California 
State  Legislature,  several  of  whom  now 
serve  in  this  Hou.se  of  Representatives. 
I  insert  in  the  RECortD  at  this  time  a  few 
remarks  relating  to  Mr.  Ballard's  back- 
ground and  accomplishments: 

George  Washington  Ballard 
Born  in  Vlnlda,  Cherokee  Nation.  Indian 
Terrltorv,  February  22,  1904.  Father.  Henry 
Clay  Ballard;  Mother,  Alma  (Parks)  Bal!-:rd. 
Ho  was  entered  on  the  rolls  as  a  Cherokee 
Newborn,  card  No.  1521  and  Davis  Roll  No. 
1 -36  a.s  6  32  Cherokee. 

He  was  reared  In  Afton,  Oklahom...  and 
.-.t'eiided  public  schools  there.  While  In 
school,  he  was  considered  the  school  poli- 
tician and  was  always  active  lit  everying 
-oing  on.  He  went  to  work  for  the  St.  Louls- 
San  Francisco  Railroad  In  his  teens  as  a  oil 
boy  and  then  ao  a  switchman  and  brakeman. 
He  worked  his  way  west  working  on  v.inous 
railroads  until  he  reached  San  Bernardino, 
California,  where  he  went  to  work  as  a  brake- 
man  on  the  Santa  Fe's  Los  Angeles  Division 
and  joined  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Trainmen,  Lexlge  No.  278. 

He  was  elected  Vice  President  in  1037  of 
Lodge  No.  278  and  President  in  1G38.  He  was 
also  elected  for  three  successive  terms  as  the 
lodges  Local  Legislative  Representative.  10:39 
to  1952  Elected  Secretary  of  the  Exerutlve 
Committee  of  the  California  Legls'.citlve 
Board  in  1945.  Also  in  1945.  he  was  elected 
delegate  to  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Trainmen's  national  convention  and  re- 
elected to  the  same  office  in  1949  and  v.as 
a  member  of  the  BRT  Grand  Lodge  for  eight 
years.  In  1952.  he  was  elected  State  Repre- 
sentative and  was  re-elected  three  times 
thereafter  and  served  In  this  office  until 
January.  1968. 

California  laws  protecting  railroad  operat- 
ing employees  that  were  put  Into  e:Tect  dur- 
ing his  tenure  are  considered  some  of  the 
most  progressive  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  In  many  Instances,  they  are 
being  used  by  other  State  Representatives  in 
their  ■•fforts  to  secure  better  legislation  in 
some  of  the  other  states.  His  work  in  the 
field  of  railroad  safety  for  operating  employ- 
ees is  a  record  that  will  be  hard  to  equal. 

For  many  years  George  W.  Ballard  has  been 
active  in  California  politics.  He  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  San  Bernardino  County 
Central  Committee  for  the  years  1942  through 
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1952:  vice  Chairman  County  Central  Com- 
mittee 1946  to  1948;  member  Democratic 
State  Central  Committee  1942  through  1957; 
36th  District  State  Senatorial  Delegate  to 
State  conventions;  Executive  Secretary,  San 
Bernardino  City  Democratic  Club  1946-43 
and  Vice  President  San  Bernardino  County 
Democratic  Club  1946-48;  Executive  Director, 
Sheppard  for  Congress  Committee  1946; 
elected  delegate  to  the  Democratic  National 
Conventions  of  1948  and  1952;  labor  advisor 
to  Democratic  National  Committee  1948  to 
1968. 


Dimensions  of  Our  Diiemma  in  Vietnam 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

Ol-'    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  26,  1968 
Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dimen- 
sions of  our  dilemma  in  Vietnam  are  well 
stated  in  a  lead  editorial  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  February  23,  1968.  Im- 
plicit in  this  reasoned  exposition  of  al- 
ternatives is  the  view  that  Americans  do 
not  belong  in  force  in  oriental  lands 
where,  no  matter  what  their  mission, 
they  aie  not  really  welcome,  at  least  for 
long.  We  have  been  in  Vietnam  far  too 
long  already,  with  little  but  grief  and 
desolation  for  the  South  Vietnamese  to 
show  for  our  presence,  no  matter  the  ex- 
lent  of  our  commitment  to  check  Com- 
munist aggression. 

Every  day  brings  closer  the  necessity 
for  making  an  agonizing  choice  at  the 
civilian  policy  level— between  withdraw- 
ing or  authorizing  the  military  to  fight 
the  war  to  win.  Any  militaiy  man  knows 
there  can  be  no  militaiy  victory  as  long 
as  the  Communist  enemy's  supply  lines 
are  left  open.  Any  civilian  knows  there 
can  be  no  stabihty  or  law  and  order  with- 
out a  civilian  government  in  Vietnam  to 
the  policies  of  which  a  majority  of  the 
people  are  enthusiastically   committed. 

Neither  of  these  necessities  are  fact  in 
Vietnam.  Until  and  imless  they  become 
f.ict,  the  salemate  will  go  on — more 
Americans  will  die— and  the  United 
States  will  continue  to  dissipate  its  re- 
sources to  the  great  glee  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

I  commend  the  reading  of  this  editorial 
to  all  concerned  with  this  truly  awful 
dilemma. 

The  editorial  follows : 
REVirw    AND    Outlook:    the   Logic   op   the 

B.\TTLEFIELD 

We  think  the  American  people  should  be 
getting  ready  to  accept.  If  they  haven't  al- 
ready, the  prospect  taiat  the  whole  Vietnam 
effort  may  be  doomed;  it  may  be  falling  apart 
beneath  our  feet.  The  actual  military  situa- 
tion may  be  making  academic  the  philosophi- 
cal arguments  for  tlie  Intervention  in  the 
first  place.  [ 

Granted,  there  Is  ^n  opposite  theory,  the 
"last  gasp"  notion  that  the  weeks'-long  wave 
of  assaults  on  cities  end  hamlets  is  the  ene- 
mv's  final  outburst  before  great. y  decreas- 
ing the  war's  intensity  and  coming  to  the 
bargaining  table.  Perhaps  It  will  turn  out 
that  way.  but  right  now  the  evidence  does 
not  lend  the  theory  much  support. 

Hanoi  is  believed  to  have  relatively  large 
numbers  of  troops  still  uncommitted  in 
North  Vietnam.  The  Communists  appear  to 
be  getting  ample  supplies  of  weapons  from 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Red  China.  As  long  as 
the  arms  keep  coming  and  there  are  Viet- 
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namese  Communists  to  use  them,  you  would 
suppose  they  could  keep  up  the  strufigle  more 
or  less  indefinitely.  Thus  far.  at  legist,  they 
are  showing  with  a  vengeance  their  ability 
to  .sow  destruction  and  demoralization  every- 
where. 

Meantime  the  present  South  Vietnamese 
government,  never  very  impressive,  looks 
worse  and  worse.  Most  Import.-int,  the  gov- 
ernment can't  protect  the  people  even  In 
the  heart  of  the  cities.  The  Saigon-US.  effort 
to  secure  villages  and  woo  villagers  to  the 
guvcn.ment  side  has  been  brought  to  a  halt. 
"Ihls  is  a  government  and  a  nation  In  chaos; 
how  long  can  it  go  on?  The  failing,  it  should 
be  stressed,  is  not  in  U.S.  will  or  valor,  but 
basically  In  something  lacking  in  Vietnam 
itself. 

As  for  the  U.S.  military  undertaking,  the 
current  tactic  is  sr.d  to  see:  The  wholesale 
destruction  of  towns  and  cities  in  order  to 
"save"  them,  killing  or  m-aklng  homeless 
refugees  out  of  thousands  more  civilians. 
While  it  Is  certainly  true  that  an  American 
commander  has  to  destroy  a  building  or  a 
town  if  he  considers  It  necessary  for  his  sol- 
diers' EMfety,  the  scale  on  which  It  i£  going  on 
is  hnrdly  endearing  the  U.S.  or  Saigon  to  the 
populace. 

Hence  the  question:  Are  developments  on 
the  ground  making  hash  of  our  original, 
commendable  objectives? 

The  U.S.  went  In  to  keep  South  Vietnam 
out  of  Conununist  hands.  But  no  matter  what 
our  forces  do,  they  can't  seem  to  do  that.  If 
pr.ictlcally  nothing  Is  to  be  left  of  govern- 
ment or  nation,  what  is  there  to  be  saved 
for  what? 

"The  U.S.  also  went  in  to  demonstrate  to 
Communist  China  that  It  couldn't  get  away 
with  this  kind  of  indirect  aggression  and  that 
it  hadn't  better  try  direct  aggression  either. 
But  the  Conimunists  are  getting  away  with 
it;  they  are  putting  the  mighty  U.S.  through 
a  wringer,  and  they  may  be  encouraged  to 
try  more  of  it. 

Should  such  be  the  upshot,  that  the  U.S. 
abandons  the  effort  not  because  it  "should" 
do  £0  but  because  Its  purposes  have  become 
irrelevant  In  the  light  of  events  on  the  battle- 
field and  of  Vietnamese  politics,  let  no  one 
blink  the  fact  that  it  will  be  a  disaster.  It 
will  be  a  stunning  blow  to  the  U.S.  and  the 
West  In  the  larger  struggle  with  interna- 
tional communism.  At  home  it  will  be  a  trau- 
matic experience  to  have  lost  a  war  In  which 
thousands  of  Americans  died  in  vain. 

The  only  thing  is  that  continuing  in  cir- 
cumstances so  unprepossessing  could  be  a 
worse  disaster.  If  it  had  in  fact  been  possible 
for  the  U.S.  to  intervene  three  years  ago 
and  accomplish,  at  reasonable  cost,  the  ob- 
jective of  saving  South  Vietnam,  It  probably 
would  have  b?en  well  worth  doing.  But  since 
it  feems  Increasingly  doubtful  that  the 
original  purpr:ses  can  any  longer  be  achieved, 
the  logic  of  the  battlefield  suggests  that  the 
U.S.  could  get  forced  out  of  an  untenable 
position. 

We  don't  know  that  the  possibility  is  being 
squarely  faced  in  Washington:  it  seems 
rather  unlikely.  The  Administration  Insists 
that  the  Communist  drives  are  falling  of 
their  aims,  which  Senator  Fulbrlght  de- 
scribes as  "wholly  irrational,  a  fantastic  anal- 
ysis." President  Johnson  seems  more  firmly 
committed   to  Vietnam  than  ever. 

Now  stubbornness  up  to  a  point  Is  a  virtue, 
but  stubbornness  can  also  go  beyond  the 
realm  of  reasonableness.  We  believe  the  Ad- 
ministration is  dutybound  to  recognize  that 
no  battle  and  no  war  is  worth  any  price,  no 
matt5r  how  ruinous,  and  that  In  the  case  of 
Vietnam  it  may  be  falling  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  whole  place  and  cause  is 
coUaps'ng  from  within. 

Conceivably  all  this  Is  wrong;  conceivably 
the  Communists  are  on  the  brink  of  defeat 
and  genuine  peace  talks  are  about  to  begin. 
It  doesn't  look  that  way,  and  as  long  as  It 
doesn't  everyone  had  better  be  prepared  for 
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tlie  bif..er  taste  of  a  defeat  beyond  America's 
power  to  prevent. 


Again  in  Korea — We  Weren't  Alert 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  26.  1968 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
cRc,  I  include  the  following: 
|F.-om  the  S.in  Diego  (Calif.)  Union,  Feb.  11, 
1968) 
.■\c.AiN  IN  Korea — We  Weren't  Alert 
iBy  Vice  Adm.  Ruthven  E.  Libby,  USN  Ret.) 
The  first  Kore.in  war  caused  the  preclpl- 
ate  dep.irture  of  one  secretary  of  defense  from 
the  Washington  scene  by  revealing  the  shock- 
ing E'ale   of  unreadiness   to   which   he  had 
reduced  our  military  establishment  by  "cut- 
ting the  fat  but  not  the  muscle." 

History  his  now  repeated  Itself  In  part. 
Robert  S.  McNamara,  the  current  secretary 
of  defense,  already  is  on  his  way  out.  but  the 
seizure  of  the  Pueblo  by  North  Korea,  creat- 
ing the  threat  of  a  second  Kore.in  war,  once 
again  revealed  the  shocking  state  of  unreadi- 
ness to  which  McNamara 's  policies  ( including 
his  fetish  of  "cost-effectiveness")  Ii.ive  re- 
duced our  military  establishment. 

Despite  repeated  needllngs  by  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee's  p'epireiness  In- 
vestigating subcommittee  and  other  com- 
parably competent  groups,  the  Pentagon  by 
repeated  denials  of  their  revelations  and  by 
clever  public  information  manipulations  has 
contrived  to  keep  an  Indifferent  public  pretty 
much  in  the  dark  as  to  the  true  state  of 
affairs. 

But  now  that  same  public,  a  sizable  por- 
tion of  it  now  bitterly  indignant  over  what  it 
regards  as  the  administration's  disgraceful 
failure  to  act  to  force  North  Korea  to  return 
the  Pueblo  and  her  crew,  can  no  longer  ignore 
the  fact  that  our  military  forces,  at  their 
present  strength  and  levels  of  equipment, 
would  be  hard  put  to  It  to  t;ike  on  another 
war  in  addition  to  the  one  now  Tuenif:  in 
Vietnam.  Nor  is  the  country  in  any  better 
case  economically,  since  sound  fiscal  and  eco- 
nomic programs  consistently  have  been  ruled 
out  by  the  Johnson  administration  because 
they  were  deemed  politically  harmful  to  its 
chances  come  November. 

Several  factors  have  contributed  to  tlie 
scrry  state  of  our  military  readiness.  One 
was  the  President's  Insistence  lor  so  long  that 
the  Vietnam  war  could  be  handled  on  a 
"btislness  as  usual"  basis  without  requiring 
any  cutbacks  in  his  Great  Society  giveaway 
programs,  and  the  efforts  of  Secretarv  Mc- 
Namara. as  a  loyal  member  of  the  President's 
Cabinet,  to  support  this  contention. 

The  Stennis  subcommittee  pointed  out  on 
several  occasions  that  the  Pentagon  was 
meeting  the  mushrooming  demands  of  the 
Vietnam  war  ny  a  widespread  robbing  of 
Peter  to  pay  Paul— by  stripping  the  forces 
not  deployed  to  Vietnam  of  their  trained 
personnel  and  most  modern  equipment,  while 
f.t  the  same  time  denying  that  these  raided 
forces  had  been  reduced  In  combat  readiness 
to  any  appreciable  degree.  Unfortunately.  It 
now  turns  out  that  they  have  been  reduced. 
Another  factor  was  the  combining  of  over- 
optlmlstic  estimates  by  the  defense  secre- 
tary's office  as  to  when  the  war  would  be 
over  and  McNamaras  determination  to  end 
the  war  with  the  last  bullet  and  the  last 
can  of  beans  in  the  pipeline.  This  has  meant 
that  in  many  Important  areas,  war  produc- 
tion has  not  kept  pace  with  consumption  or 
losses  by  enemy  action.  Perforce,  then,  sup- 
posedly combat-ready  Army  units  in  the 
United  States  have  been  required  to  furnish 
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hellcopteni.  tonka,  artillery.  M-16  rines  and 
other  equipment  to  the  depolyed  force*  with- 
out receiving  replacements  In  kind.  Stocks 
of  bombs,  ammunition  and  other  munltlona 
in  the  United  Stotea.  severely  depleted  m 
order  to  supply  the  Vietnam  demands,  have 
not  been  rebuilt  because  adequate  produc- 
tion lines  no  longer  exist. 

National  Guard  and  Air  FWce  reserve 
units  have  surrendered  most  of  their  modern 
F-lOO  and  F-102  fighter  planes  and  now  are 
reduced  to  F-86s.  which  are  so  slow  they  can 
scarcely  get  out  of  their  own  way.  SlmUarly. 
Army  Reserve  units  are  making  do  with 
obsolescent  equipment:  even  if  they  become 
proficient  In  l«  use.  their  combat  effective- 
ness win  be  less  than  It  should  be. 

At  the  time  of  the  seizure  of  the  Pueblo. 
US  ground  and  Air  Force  forces  in  South 
Korea  were  inadequate  to  defend  that  coun- 
try against  a  North  Korean  onslaught  The 
US  Air  Force  had  only  24  flghter-bombers. 
and  the  US  Army  had  only  two  divisions 
plus  supportlni!  troops— about  50.000  men 
in  all.  compared  with  350.000  they  had  at 
the  height  of  the  Korean  war 

It  Is  true  that  the  ROK  Army  numbers 
more  than  500.000.  but  Its  equipment  U  not 
of  the  best,  and  two  of  lu  crack  divisions 
are  now  flgfttlng  in  Vietnam.  Hasty  deploy- 
ment of  some  Air  Force  and  Navy  units  to 
the   area   has   Improved   the  situation   only 

slli?htly. 

As  for  the  750.000  Army  troops  In  the 
continental  United  States,  possibly  a  third 
could  be  deployed  overseas  In  a  hurry,  but 
of  these,  two  armored  divisions  are  marked 
for  reinforcement  of  our  NATO  forces  and 
hence  not  available  for  deployment  else- 
where 

Our  naval  forces  already  are  hard  put 
to  it  to  supply  combat-ready  ships  to  the 
6th  and  7th  Fleets:  forces  can  be  and  have 
been  diverted  to  the  Sea  of  Japan,  but 
largely  at  the  expense  of  the  war  effort  in 
Vietnam.  As  for  the  Air  Force,  something 
more  than  half  of  that  force,  less  SAC, 
already  Is  committed  to  that  war. 

So.  mlUtarUy,  we  would  have  trouble  tak- 
ing on  another  war  at  this  time.  On  the 
economic  front  the  situation  Is  equally  pre- 
carious. Unquestionably,  the  expense  of  the 
Vietnam  war  naa  contributed  to  the  fiscal 
mess  we  are  now  In,  with  Its  stoggerlng 
budgeted  deficits,  the  prospect  of  runaway 
inflation,  an  unmanageable  balance  of  pay- 
ments problem,  and  a  persistent  and  pow- 
erful foreign  attack  on  the  dollar. 

Any  hope  that  the  President  would  urge 
restraint  In  spending  and  a  return  to  fiscal 
responsibility  was  dashed  by  his  budget  mes- 
sage calling  for  an  all-time  record  spending 
program  of  »186  1  billion  and  for  a  planned 
deficit  of  W  billion  If  he  geu  his  10  per  cent 
tax  surcharge  and  a  much  bigger  deficit  If 
he  does  not  Under  this  frightening  proposal 
the  already  astronomical  national  debt  cell- 
ing I $358  billion),  would  have  to  be  raised 
to  $3639  billion  by  June  of  next  year. 

Why  does  the  President,  In  times  as  peri- 
lous as  these,  urge  such  a  suicidal  fiscal  pro- 
gram"*  Well,  one  of  our  outstondlng  fiscal 
experts.  New  Hampshire's  Alden  R.  Wells, 
puts  it  this  way: 

•All  governmenu  at  all  times  are  under 
prp5<si  re  to  spend  more  money.  Present  recip- 
ients want  more,  non-recipients  would  like 
to  participate.  Idealists  want  programs  at 
no  pergonal  sacrifice  Governments  also  have 
plans  for  spending  In  their  own  Interests.  To 
enhance  their  status  or  security  they  spend 
money  on  those  who  will  maintain  them  In 
office  .  To  be  astonished  or  angry  that 
such  pressures  exist  Is  unreasonable.  To  rec- 
ognize that  the  greater  the  power  of  any 
single  government,  the  greater  the  pressure 
to  spend.  Is  to  recognize  reality." 

If  we  are  not  to  become.  In  fact,  the  paper 
tiger  that  our  failure  to  react  to  the  Pueblo 
seizure  makes  us  appear  to  the  world,  the 
Congress  had  better  recognize  and  face  the 
hard  realities  and  get  to  work  with  some 
constructive  action. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Porter  Henef  ar,  Grand  Ma»ter  of  Tennet- 
tee  Masons  and  Leader  in  International 
Masonic  Activities,  Gifes  National 
Masonic  Tribute  to  President  George 
Washington 
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HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

or    TtNNESSES 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  26.  196S 
Mr  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Mr  Porter  Henegar  ot  McMinnville. 
Term— Grand  Master  of  Tennessee 
Masons  and  internationally  known  and 
recognized  for  his  great  Masonic  work- 
recently  paid  the  ofBcial  tribute  of 
Masonic  leaders  from  throughout  the 
world  to  the  memory  of  our  first  Presi- 
dent, George  Washington,  on  the  recent 
Washington  birthday  observance. 

Delegates  attending  the  recent  Masonic 
conference  which  preceded  the  ceremony 
at  Mount  Vernon  represented  mUlions  of 
Masons  throughout  the  world.  Mr.  Hene- 
gar was  selected  to  represent  this  group 
and  worldwide  Masonry  in  paying  tribute 
to  President  Washington  at  his  tomb 
where  he  delivered  an  eloquent  message 
and  placed  a  wreath. 

Mr.  Henegar  is  one  of  Tennessee's  most 
distinguished  and  outstanding  citizens 
and  I  am  sure,  his  remarks  will  serve 
as  an  inspiration  to  my  colleagues  and 
many  Americans. 

I  ask,  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  place  in  the  Record,  excerpts  from  the 
McMinnville,  Tenn.,  Southern  Standard, 
an  account  of  Mr.  Henegars  tribute  to 
Washington  and  his  remarks  on  that 
significant  occasion. 

The  news  account  and  Mr.  Henegars 
tribute  follow: 

HiNECAa  GivM  Masonic  Trxbct*  to 
Washington 
A  Warren  countlan,  for  the  first  time  In 
history,  will  today  pay  the  official  tribute  as 
Masonic  leaders  from  throughout  North 
America  make  their  annual  trek  to  the  tomb 
of  George  Washington,  the  nations  first 
president. 

He  will  be  McMlnnvUle's  Daniel  Porter 
Henegar,  who  this  year  heads  the  Masonic 
order  in  the  Stote  of  Tennessee. 

Henegar's  selection  by  the  grand  masters 
of  the  Masonic  Jurisdictions  of  North  Amer- 
ica to  pay  their  tribute  to  the  naUon  s  first 
president  and  a  past  master  of  Virginia  Nto- 
sons  was  reportedly  made  several  weeks  ago,, 
but  was  not  revealed  unUl  early  this  week. 

The  ceremony  will  take  place  sometime  to- 
day (Thursday)  at  Washington's  tomb  at 
Mount  Vernon,  with  Henegar  being  escorted 
to  the  place  of  homage  by  19  grand  masters. 
The  homage  Is  made  annually  by  the  George 
Washington  Masonic  NaUonal  Memorial  As- 
sociation on  the  birthday  of  the  first  preel- 

dent.  - 

Prior  to  leaving  for  Washington  on  Sun- 
day Henegar  termed  his  selection  as  speak- 
er for  the  memorial  ceremonies  "the  great- 
est honor  In  a  lifetime  of  affiliation  with 
Masonry." 

This  weeks  Ma«>nlc  sessions  in  Washing- 
ton are  being  attended  by  grand  masters  oi 
Masons  throughout  the  50  states  and  Can- 
ada as  well  as  from  a  number  of  other 
countries  from  around  the  world. 

The  annual  session*  coincide  with  the  date 
of  Washington's  birthday,  and  one  of  the 
nation's  grand  masters  Is  selected  each  year 
to  deUver  the  tribute  on  behalf  of  all  masters. 


Text  or  Aooacss 
(Eorroa's  Note. — These  are  the  remarks 
which  will  be  made  today  by  D.  Porter 
Henegar  of  McMlnnvlUe.  grand  master  of 
Tennessee  Masons,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
annual  visit  of  Masonic  grand  masters  of 
North  America  to  the  tomb  of  George  Wash- 
ington, the  nation's  first  president  and  a 
past  master  of  Virginia  Masons.) 

•My  Distinguished  Brothers  And  Friends: 
"At  every  level  of  American  government, 
whether  local,  regional  or  National,  there 
evolves  In  the  nxlnd  and  heart  of  an  en- 
Ughtened  citizenry  c  choice  of  leadership. 
We  may  call  It  human  instinct,  or  intelli- 
gence, or  the  Democratic  process,  but  who 
could  fall  to  associate  divine  guidance  with 
the  choice  of  George  Washington  to  serve 
in  the  First  Continental  Congress,  to  be 
Commander  In  Chief,  to  be  the  soul  of  the 
Revolution,  to  be  the  first  President  of  the 
United  States  and  Indeed  the  Father  of  His 
Country'. 

"From  the  beglnrUng  when  men  of  honor 
and  great  wisdom  assembled  to  accomplUh 
noble  deeds,  their  first  act  was  to  Invoke  the 
blessings  of  the  deity.  Washington  said  of 
these  foundations  of  freedom.  'Let  us  raise 
a  sundard  to  which  the  wise  and  honest 
can  repair;  the  event  Is  In  the  hands  of 
God'. 

"It  was  In  this  spirit  that  noble  men  la- 
bored two  centuries  ago  under  the  leader- 
ship of  George  Washington. 

"Today  men  of  less  stature,  of  a  less  stern 
breed,  reject  such  dependence  upon  the  Di- 
vine Creator.  But.  Washington's  habitual 
modesty,  his  prudence  and  profound  wisdom 
his  inborn  qualities  of  leadership  and  his 
faith  m  divine  guidance  have  affected  the 
life  of  every  individual  In  this  Nation  from 
his  day  until  ours.  He  professed  that.  'It  Is 
impossible  rightly  to  govern  the  world  with- 
out God  and  the  Bible'.  Recent  departures 
from  this  dependence  in  the  Interest  of  the 
•separation  of  Church  and  State"  causes  one 
to  wonder  If  we  haven't  separated  'God  and 
Stote'. 

•His  zeal  for  moral  as  well  as  military  and 
political  progress  in  the  establishment  of 
this  Nation  Is  worthy  of  emulation  In  our 
time:  It  is  indeed  essential  If  we  are  to  con- 
tinue as  a  Republic  and  as  'One  Nation  Un- 
der God'. 

"A  realization  of  his  accomplishments, 
without  personal  concern  for  political  or 
selfish  gain,  should  stir  sound  and  whole- 
some emotions  within  the  heart  of  every 
American. 

•May  the  influence  of  this  Inspired  leader 
and  these  qualities  of  true  stetesmanshlp 
never  disappear  from  this  Nation.  May  the 
observance  of  his  blrthdate  spark  a  rebirth 
of  reliance  on  the  one  who  still  rules  In  the 
affairs  of  men  and  Nations. 

•'In  behalf  of  the  George  Washington  Ma- 
sonic National  Memorial  Association  and  the 
Masons  of  North  America,  we  place  this 
wreath." 


Why  Not  Resign,  Mr.  Gaud? 

HON.  WALTER  S.  BARING 

OF    NkVACA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 

Monday.  February  26,  1968 
Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Thursday,  February  22d  issue  of  the 
Washington  Daily  News.  AID  Adminis- 
trator William  A.  Gaud  Is  quoted  as  say- 
ing he  was  as  much  to  blame  for  the 
Belgian  incident  as  anyone  since  he  is 
responsible  for  everything  that  happens 
In  the  Agency.  But.  he  added,  he  is  giving 
no  thought  to  resigning . 

And  I  ask.  Mr.  Speaker,  why  should 
not  Mr.  Gaud  resign?  By  his  own  admis- 
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slon.  according  to  the  Daily  News  story, 
he  says  he  is  responsible  for  everything. 
If  this  be  so.  then  he  is  as  much  respon- 
sible for  the  scandal  as  his  four  top  AID 
officials  who  resigned. 

Mr.  Gaud  reportedly  states  that  the 
four  men  did  not  receive  any  kickbacks, 
they  were  not  forced  to  resign,  but  that 
they  did  so  after  being  presented  with 
"facts  that  seemed  to  us  to  indicate  im- 
proper behavior  on  their  part." 

Is  it  not  "improper  behavior"  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Gaud  for  failure  to  move 
against  the  Belgian  firm  after  a  mid- 
1966  field  audit  of  the  contractor's  ac- 
counts showed  poor  recordkeeping?  And 
did  not  Mr.  Gaud  concede  before  a  House 
Government  Operations  Subcommittee 
that  neither  the  Belgian  firm  nor  three 
U.S.  repair  contractors  were  properly 
supervised? 

With  the  amount  of  money  this  Gov- 
ernment is  spending  through  AID.  surely 
then,  the  Agency  should  have  a  respon- 
sible person  in  charge,  not  someone  who 
says  he  is  "responsible  for  evei-ything" 
but  deigns  to  sit  back  and  wait  until 
a  scandal  breaks. 

If  four  top  AID  officials  can  resign 
their  livelihood  after  being  presented,  as 
Mr.  Gaud  puts  it,  "with  facts  that  seemed 
to  us  to  indicate  improper  behavior  on 
their  part."  then  Mr.  Gaud  should  resign 
for  allowing  such  a  scandal  to  foment. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  Mr.  Gaud  is 
not  a  responsible  person  to  be  in  charge 
of  such  a  program.  He  should  resign. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  following 
article  to  my  colleagues: 

Why  Not  Resign.  Mr.  Gatid? 
(By  Dan  Thomasson) 
Agency  for  International  Development  of- 
ficials have  conceded  they  waited  for  nearly 
two  years  after  they  first  were  warned  to 
crack  down  on  a  Belgian  contractor  whose 
activities  led  to  a  scandal  Involving  four  top 
AID  employes. 

AID  Administrator  William  A.  Gaud  told 
Congressional  Investigators  they  did  not 
move  against  the  Belgian  firm  until  late  last 
year  despite  a  mld-1966  field  audit  of  the 
contractor's  accounts  showing  "generally 
poor  record  keeping." 

Mr.  Gaud  said  he  didn't  even  know  about 
the  audit  until  an  agency  counsel  told  him 
of  it  during  yesterday's  hearings  before  a 
House  Government  Operations  Subcommit- 
tee. The  Subcommittee  is  Investigating  the 
Belgium  scandal  and  the  resignation  of  the 
top  AID  ofliclals  that  resulted  from  It. 
had  to  concede 
Mr.  Gaud  also  was  forced  to  concede  that 
neither  the  Belgian  firm  nor  three  other 
U.S.  surplus  property  repair  contractors  do- 
ing work  for  AID  were  "properly  supervised." 
He  disclosed  that  claims  for  recovery  of 
$100,000  each  In  overpayments  have  been 
filed  against  firms  In  Okinawa  and  South 
Korea.  AID  has  recovered  859,000  from  a  con- 
tractor In  Japan. 

AID  Is  suing  the  Belgian  firm,  J  &  M  Ad- 
riaenssenes.  N.V.  of  Antwerp,  for  $250,000. 

For  the  first  time.  Mr.  Gaud  officially 
named  the  four  top  AID  officials  who  re- 
signed in  connection  with  the  Investigation 
of  the  Belgian  contract. 

Topping  the  list  was  Herbert  J.  Waters, 
a  former  aide  to  Vice  President  Herbert  Hum- 
phrey who  at  one  time  was  head  of  mate- 
rial resources  for  AID.   He  quit  Feb.  15. 

Mr.  Waters  was  an  appointee  of  the  late 
President  Kennedy. 

THB  OTHERS 

Others  named  by  Mr.  Gaud  were  Jack 
K.  WoU,  director  of  excess  property:   Paul 
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H.  Scordas.  excess  property  officer,  and  Orval 
Landls,    excess   property   officer   In   Antwerp. 

Mr.  Gaud,  however,  emphatically  denied 
that  the  officials  received  any  kickbacks  from 
Adrlaenssens  or  that  they  were  forced  to 
resign. 

He  said  they  chose  to  do  so  after  being 
presented  with  "facts  that  seemed  to  us  to 
Indicate   improper   behavior  on   their  part." 

AID  officials,  besides  falling  to  heed  their 
own  auditors,  also  apparently  Ignored  warn- 
ings from  the  Sub-committee,  which  early 
last  year  cited  glaring  weaknesses  and  Incon- 
sistencies In  the  handling  of  the  Belgian 
contract. 

Mr.  Gaud's  admission  that  the  agency  was 
slow  to  act  brought  a  charge  from  Rep.  Mar- 
garet Heckler  (R.,  Mass.)  that  nothing  is 
ever   cleaned   up   until   there  is  a  crisis. 

Mrs.  Heckler  said  this  scandal  and  the 
disclosure  by  Scrlpps-Howard  Newspapers 
that  another  top  AID  official  has  been  sus- 
pended pending  an  investigation  of  falsified 
travel  vouchers,  has  shaken  the  public's 
confidence  In  the  program. 

Mr.  Gaud  said  the  agency  Is  now  trying 
to  tighten  up  supervision  of  the  surplus 
property  program.  He  said  he  was  as  much 
to  blame  for  the  Belgian  incident  as  any- 
one since  he  Is  responsible  for  everything 
that  happens  In  the  agency. 

However,  he  told  reporters  after  the  hear- 
ing, that  he  is  giving  no  thought  to  re- 
signing. 


Cong  Headquarters   in  Washington 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  26,  1968 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican Cong  now  blatantly  announce  rev- 
olutionary headquarters  in  our  Nation's 
Capital. 

This  may  come  as  no  shock  to  millions 
of  alert  Americans  aghast  at  our  soft- 
on-communlsm  policies  and  Communist- 
favored  Suprerxie  Court  decisions. 

And  to  those  undisturbed  by  these  im- 
perialistic plans  by  the  Communist  hier- 
archy remember  the  ultimate  in  all 
Bolshevik  campaigns — the  liquidation  of 
all  anti-Bolshevists  who,  by  necessity,  in- 
clude all  free  men. 

Could  the  coming  plans  of  the  Ameri- 
cong  not  be  a  well  coordinated  scheme  to 
neutralize  our  manpower  and  security  by 
keeping  U.S.  troops  and  energies  so  tied 
down  in  our  own  country,  that  in  addi- 
tion to  the  morale  effect  on  our  people, 
we  could  employ  less  troop  strength  to 
aid  our  allies  in  the  defense  against  Com- 
munist aggression? 

How  much  longer,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
America,  before  our  people  see  through 
the  neutralizing  propaganda  and  call  for 
a  solution. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  place  the  special  report 
to  the  New  York  Times  for  February  16 
and  Paul  Scott's  column  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks: 

[From  the  New  York  "nmes.  Feb.  16.  1968] 

Leftists  and  War  Foes  Set  Up  Center  in 

Capital — "Movement"     Runs     Liberation 

News  Service  About  Its  Activities 

Washington,  February  15. — "Please  fill  out 

one  of  these,"  said  a  young  girl  wearing  a 

shawl  and  long,  straight  blond  hair.  She  held 

out  a  pink  sheet  of  paper  called  "Application 

for  Temporary  Visa." 

When  a  reporter  reminded  her  that  he  had 
completed  the  form — with  questions  Includ- 
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Ing  "Have  you  ever  understated  the  size  of 
the  turnout  at  a  demonstration?" — only 
minutes  earlier,  she  sighed.  "All  these  Es- 
tablishment types — man.  I  Just  can't  tell 
them  apart." 

The  "visa"  allowed  the  reporter  recently  to 
enter  what  the  occupants  of  a  three-story 
town  house  at  Thomas  Circle  have  sardoni- 
cally named  "the  liberated  zone."  Cardboard 
and  wooden  signs  on  the  front  door  an- 
nounce It  as  the  headquarters  of  the  Libera- 
tion News  Service,  the  Washington  Free  Press 
and  Insurgent  Printing  and  Graphics. 

SEEK  NEW  "LIFE  STYLES" 

The  building,  like  many  others  In  cities 
around  the  country,  has  become  the  com- 
munications center  of  the  local  segment  of 
"the  movement" — a  loose  coalition  of  anti- 
war, antldraft  and  radical  left  groups  that 
profess  their  goal  to  be  "to  build  a  new  kind 
of  America"  by  setting  up  "alternative  life 
styles"  to  the  present  ones. 

The  new  "life  styles"  Involve  not  only  drop- 
ping out  of  the  standard  modes  of  living,  but 
also  creating  new,  somewhat  utopic  modes, 
replete  In  some  cases  with  cooperative  living, 
free-flowing  educational  systems  such  as 
those  of  "free  universities,"  and  simple  la- 
bors leaving  as  much  time  as  passible  lor 
contemplation   and  cre.itivity. 

The  hope,  some  members  say.  Is  to  creite 
a  viable  alternative  to  simply  "Joining  the 
system." 

Currently,  however,  much  time  and 
rhetoric  are  spent  protesting  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam, flghting  "the  Establishment."  harass- 
ing the  "military-industrial  complex."  resist- 
ing the  draft  and  "liberating^'  the  poor. 

But  since  words  are  the  most  important 
tools  In  the  battle,  especially  In  planning  and 
enlisting  support  for  movement  activities 
such  as  mass  protest  demonstrations,  the 
groups  have  massed  around  the  we.ipons — 
duplicating  machines,  printing  presses,  un- 
derground newspapers  and  the  latest  Innova- 
tion, teleprinting  machines. 

The  machines,  rented  from  Western  Union, 
are  like  those  used  by  many  newspapers  and 
companies  for  long-distance  communication. 
They  were  set  up  by  the  Liberation  News 
Service,  which  was  established  last  August 
to  pro\ide  news  of  movement  activities  to 
a  proliferating  assortment  of  underground 
weekly  newspapers  and  college  student  pub- 
lications. 

MACHINES    IN    THREE    CITIES 

So  far.  machines  have  been  installed  in 
Washington,  Chicago  and  Berkeley.  Calif.  An- 
other Is  to  be  set  up  in  New  York  in  a  "few 
days,"  and  others  are  planned  by  groups  Id 
cities  in  this  country,  Canada  and  possibly 
E^urope,  according  to  the  founders. 

The  directors  of  the  news  service.  M.irshall 
I.  Bloom,  23  years  ago,  and  Raymond  A. 
Mungo,  21.  both  fomer  college  newspaper 
editors,  say  they  plan  to  send  special  articles 
daily  over  the  wire  service  as  the  number  of 
machines  grows. 

The  news  service  malls  articles,  poems, 
essays,  book  reviews  and  photographs  to 
about  150  underground  newspapers  and 
about  90  college  newspapers,  according  to 
Mr.  Bloom.  He  said  these  are  noncommercial 
publications  that  subscribe  at  a  rate  of  $180 
a  year.  The  rate  for  regular  newspapers  and 
other  commercial  publications  Is  $325  a  year. 
He  said  there  had  been  no  takers,  although 
some  get  it  free. 

The  service  operates  on  a  shoestring  with 
the  12-member  volunteer  staff  in  Washing- 
ton living  on  savings  and  part-time  Jobs.  Mr. 
Bloom  said. 

While  they  have  no  commercial  sub- 
scribers, six  radio  stations  receive  the  service 
and  Mr.  Bloom  claims  a  reading  and  listening 
audience  of  more  than  4  6  million. 

Generally,  news  Is  donated  by  correspond- 
ents at  college  and  underground  newspapers 
around  the  country.  Articles  are  duplicated 
on  multicolored  sheets  of  paper  in  the  base- 
ment and  mailed  to  subscribers. 
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BCCKNT    MAILINGS 

A  recent  mailing.  Jokingly  titled.  •All  the 
Dirt  Thafs  Fit— A  News  Roundup  for  the 
Nation's  Di.ipoMessed."  contained  articles  on 
an  antiwar  protest  at  President  Johnson's 
church,  a  "gigantic  bust"  or  drug  raid  In 
Washington,  a  philosopher  rejected  as  a 
visiting  professor  at  Boston  University,  ar- 
rests of  members  of  a  Mexican  "liberation 
movement."  a  demonstration  against  Navy 
recruiters  at  Oberlln  College  in  Ohio,  and 
several  on  draft  reslsters. 

Mr.  Bloom  estimates  that  nearly  200  un- 
derground newspapers  such  as  The  Middle 
Earth  In  Iowa  City.  Iowa.  The  Oracle  In  San 
Francisco  and  The  East  Village  Other  In  New 
York  have  sprouted  In  the  last  two  years. 

In  addition,  he  said,  there  are  similar  pub- 
lications in  high  schools. 


BtACK     MlirTANTS'     BATT1.E     PL-lNS     BllNC 
CIRCXJLATM 

(By  Paul  Scott) 
Washington.— The  "battle  plans"  of  black 
militants  being  studied  by  President  John- 
son's Commission  on  Civil  Disorders  are  as 
foreboding  for  America  as  those  captured 
from  the  Viet  Cong  In  advance  of  their  re- 
cent terjor  attacks '  against  cities  In  South 
Vietnam.  _ . 

These  documents,  now  being  circulated 
openlv  among  black  militant  and  Commu- 
nUt  "groups  In  the  country,  call  for  the 
creation  of  conditions  for  revolution  and 
guerrilla  warfare  in  major  US.  cities  this 
year  by  the  disruption  of  all  types  of  public 
ser\  ices. 

The  strategy  provides  for  massive  action 
and  propaganda  campaigns"  to  convince 
both  dwellers  of  the  slums  and  persons  liv- 
ing in  the  suburbs  that  "government  on 
every  level  is  Ineffectual  and  helpless  to  act." 
As  an  integral  part  of  this  campaign,  black 
militant  groups  are  being  urged  to  "take 
control  or  form  neighborhood  organizations 
or  institutions'  in  order  to  obtain  funds  for 
their  action  programs"  from  the  federal 
government,  foundations,  and  national 
church  organizations. 

Commission  members  rre  particularly  in- 
terested in  cne  document  being  circulated 
by  Stokcly  Carmlchael.  the  pro-Castro  mili- 
tant, and  the  Student  Nonviolent  Coordinat- 
ing Committee. 

It  blunilv  tates  that  "the  insurrections 
last  July  have  done  what  everyone  in  Amer- 
ica for  30  vears  had  thought  impossible: 
mass  action' has  convulsed  the  society  and 
brought  normal  government  to  a  halt  .  . 
Mllitint  blacks  have  stolen  the  center 
stage  from  the  liberal  elite,  which  Is  to  say 
that  the  old  order  has  been  shattered. "  the 
dociunent  continues.  "It  is  at  once  obvious 
that  the  period  of  great  danger  is  Just  'oegm- 
nlng  In  America.  ' 

Advancing  the  Catise — Another  of  the  Car- 
mlchael documents  outlines  now  the  so- 
called  moderate  and  front  groaps  are  to  be 
used  to  protect  alack  militants  and  create 
chaos,  stating: 

•These  groups  will  be  used  to  demand  that 
the  huge  amounts  of  money  necessary  for 
reconstruction  of  the  cities  be  made  avail- 
able to  neighborhood  institutions  as  they 
emerge.  .. 

"They  should  insist  that  under  no  condi- 
tions should  the  local  police,  state  militia, 
or  federal  forcss  be  permitted  to  act  like  a 
conquering  army.  They  should  respond  to 
any  looting  bv  calling  for  a  free  merchan- 
dise dav."  throwing  open  the  stores,  and 
having  the  goverrunent  reimburse  the  mer- 
chants. 

"They  shovild  continue  to  demand  for  an 
immediat?  end  to  the  Vietnam  war.  which 
would  release  the  money  needed  for  the  re- 
construction of  the  cities." 

Even  more  explosive  than  those  documents 
Is  one  prepared  by  Robert  P.  Williams,  a 
fugitive  from  North  Carolina  now  living  In 
Red  China.  It  provides  for  the  formation  of 
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"a  tightly-organized  and  highly  mobile  un- 
derground   guerrilla    force" 

This  document,  circulated  among  black 
militant  leaders  since  early  January,  makes 
no  secret  of  the  eventual  objective,  stating: 
"The  American  economy  and  Its  delicate 
and  automated  society  cannot  T»ithstand 
any  sustained  and  violent  dislocation.  Mas- 
sive violent  disruption  would  set  oflf  a  chain 
reaction  that  would  fragment  the  entire  na- 
tion and  usher  in  an  all-consuming  sUte  of 
anarchy.  Out  of  the  ashes  of  anarchy  and 
chaos,  a  new  order  would  be  constructed." 
As  a  starter.  Williams  says,  there  must  be 
formed  a  "welfare  corps'  and  "an  eflSclent 
Intelligence  network"  to  prepare  the  way 

Mission  of  the  •welfare  corps"  would  be 
to  disrupt  government  functions,  train  agita- 
to's, pro'.tde  care  for  those  injured  in  riots 
and  demonstrations,  and  raise  funds  to  pro- 
vide lepal  assistance  '  b.-fore  the  legal  system 
Is  completely  paralyzed" 

The  "Intelligence  network"  would  link  up 
all  black  mlli-^^nt  organizations  throughout 
the  country.  It  would  also  be  used  to  set  up 
control  units  that  would  gather  and  stockpile 
weapons  for  guerrillas. 

The  •Plre-Teams "— Most  alarming  part  of 
Williams'  'battle  plans"  calls  for  organizing 
of  clandestine  "fire  teams  "  Their  mission  is 
described  In  these  chilling  terms: 

"The  most  aggressive  ar.d  irrepressible 
arm  of  the  over-all  organization  would  be  the 
hre  teams.  They  would  work  In  complete 
secrecy  and  would  be  totally  divorced  In 
the  organizational  sense  from  the  main  bod- 
ies of  defense  and  other  forces.  They  would 
enjoy  complete  autonomy.  The  group's  only 
tangible  loyalty  to  them  would  be  in  time 
of  distress. 

"The  fire  teams'  mission  would  be  sabo- 
tage. Hundreds  of  these  groups  would  be 
organized  throughout  America.  These  teams 
would  consist  of  from  three  to  four  persons. 
They  would  know  only  the  members  of  their 
immediate  team.  They  would  not  Identify 
with  the  civil  rights  movement  and  would 
..ppear  to  be  apathetic  and  even  Uncle 
Toms." 
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Report  From  Vietnam 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 


(.r    MISSOURI 

IN  TIIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-HVES 

Monday.  February  26,  1968 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Gera.  Bruce  C. 
Clarke  U.S.  Army,  retired,  has  just  re- 
turned' from  a  16-day  visit  to  Vietnam. 
He  and  Mr.  Frank  W.  Mayborn.  pub- 
lisher, of  Temple,  Tex.,  have  prepared  a 
report  of  their  general  impressions  of  the 
situation  in  Vietnam.  It  is  an  excellent 
analysis  of  the  situation  there  by  one  ci 
our  best  experienced,  most  tried,  and 
thoroughly  tested  general  officers.  I  in- 
sert at  this  point  in  the  Record  their 
findings  and  recommendations: 

GENMAL     IMPKESSIONS    OF    TRIP    TO    VIETNAM. 
FEE3UARY    1-16.    1968 

(By  Gen.  Bruce  C.  Clarke.  US.  Army,  re- 
tired Frank  W.  Mayborn.  publisher.  Temple. 
Tex.,  and  Col.  James  R.  Hlllard,  armor,  es- 
cort) 

ITINEKART 

Left  Washington.  DC,  and  Texas  Febru- 
ary 1.  1988.  ,„^„ 

Arrived  in  HonoluUi  February  1.  1968. 

Left  Honolulu  February  4.  via  Tokyo.  Hong 
Kong.  Bangkok.  Saigon. 

Arrived  Saigon  February  7.  1968. 

Traveled  In  Vietnam  February  8-13. 

Returned  home  Febru.iry  14-16. 

Brief  en  route  by :  General  Beach.  CINCU- 
SARPAC;  Admiral  Sharp,  CINCPAC;  Major 
General  McCowan.  JUSMAG,  Thailand. 


Persons  and  unlu  visited  In  Vietnam: 
Ambassador  Bunker,  General  Westmoreland. 
General  Abrams.  Staff  Officers  of  USMACV. 
I  Field  Force.  II  Field  Force.  Senior  Advisor 
IV  ARVN  Corps.  Commander  of  Riverine 
Force.  9th  ROK  Division,  4th  Inf.  Dlv  ,  Dak 
To  battlefield,  9th  Inf.  Div.,  U.S.  Army,  Viet- 
nam Headquarters.  U.S.  Engineer  Command, 
U  S.  Logistics  Command,  1st  Aviation 
Brigade,  1st  Signal  Brigade,  Saigon  City 
Command  U.S.,  25th  Inf.  Dlv.,  21st  ARVN 
Div  9th  ARVN  Dlv.,  Quang  "Hn  Province 
Commander,  Royal  Thai  Unit,  Amerlcal  Dlvl- 

In  addition,  we  visited  many  subordinate 
units  In  the  field. 

We  covered  Vietnam  from  Bac  Lieu  m  the 
Delta  to  Tarn  Ky  near  Danang  and  from  the 
coast  to  the  Cambodian  border. 

CENEEAL   SITUATION    IN    VIEINAM    AT   THIS    TIME 

The  U.S.  buildup,  started  in  1965.  has 
achieved  a  force  of  over  475.000  plus  about 
50.000  allied  troops. 

A  huge  logistics  complex  necessary  to  sup- 
port this  force  has  been  constructed. 

Bombing  of  the  North  has  been  In  effect 
for  some  time  with  several  pauses. 

The  ■Prolonged  Conflict""  policy  o:  NVN 
gave  way  last  summer  to  a  new  policy  under 
General  Glap  because  the  allied  strategy  was 
causing  the  NVK-VC  continually  to  l'»se 
ground. 

PHASE  I  OP  G1AP"S  NEW  STRATEGY 

Artillery  attacks  on  Con  Thlen;  attacks 
from  Laos  on  Loc  Ninh  and  Dak  To  on  the 
Cambodian  border.  These  attacks  were  beat- 
en off. 

PHASE  II  OF  CIAP'S  STRATEGY 

Purposes  of  Tet  offensive  of  early  February 
against  SVN  cities: 

1.  Secure  surprise. 

2.  Win  psychological  and  political  •.  ictory 
3    Cause  .^RVN  units  to  defect. 

4.  Cause  peoole  to  rise  up  to  support  VC 

5.  To  show  up  inability  of  US  and  SVN 
Government  to  protect  the  people. 

G.  To  take  over  SVN  control  structure. 
7.  Disrupt  flow  cf  food  to  Saigon.  The  long 
range  results  of  the  VC  attacks  will  not  show 
mnay  suh.<-tantial  giiins  but  will  show  niany 
losses.  The  VC  lost  30.000  killed,  several 
thousand  arms  captured  as  well  as  several 
thousand  prisoners. 

The  people  did  not  defect  but  feel  a  bitter- 
ness toward  the  VC  for  their  acts  at  Te: 

The  ARVN  Army,  In  general,  acquitted  It- 
self well.  We  found  no  reports  of  defections. 
The   VC   has   loFt   resources   and   prestige 
In  several  cases  the  VC  Infrastructure  sur- 
faced and  was  destroyed. 

The  enemy  units  that  carried  out  the  Tet 
offensive  were  not  all  VC.  Some  had  as  hi^h 
as  10'"r  N'VN  fillers. 

Many  of  the  prisoners  captured  were  boys 
12-14  years  of  age:  some  having  been  in  the 
units  only  a  few  days. 

There  were  even  women  In  their  ranks — 
some  were  captured. 

These  factors  go  to  show  the  dwindling 
resources  of  the  VC  and  how  more  and  ::iore 
this  is  becoming  a  NVN  war. 

Since  the  Tet  offensive  there  has  been 
an  opening  up  of  the  local  people  on  In- 
formation about  the  location  of  the  VC. 
This  Is  a  result  of  the  reduced  fear  of  VC 
reprisals. 

An  example  of  the  planning  of  the  VC  for 
the  Tet  offensive  was  the  systematic  era  tar- 
ing of  roads  and  destruction  of  bridges  on 
routes  leading  from  the  Delta  area  and  other 
food-producing  areas  to  Saigon. 

PHASE    III    OF   CIAP'S   STRATEGY 

Phases  I  and  II  having  produced  no  ma- 
terial results.  Glap  is  turning  to  Phase  III 
apparently. 

At  the  west  end  of  the  DMZ.  blocking  the 
Invasion  routes  over  the  trails  leading  from 
Laos,  lies  the  Marine  major  outpost  of  Khe 
Sanh.  It  is  important  to  our  holding  the 
two  Northern  Provinces  of  SVN. 
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For  some  time  Glap  lias  been  building  up 
his  NVN  forces  around  Khe  Sanh  with  a 
view  to  Its  capture  with  a  resultant  military 
and  psychological  victory.  It  is  the  key  to 
his   Fh.ise  III  strategy. 

The  allies  are  aware  of  the  threat  and 
are  reacting  to  It  to  be  well  prepared.  They 
fully  expect  to  defeat  this  Phase  III  also. 

ADVANTAGES    TO    THE    ALLIES    IN    VIETNAM 

Strategic  air  power.  Close  air  support,  great 
fire  power,  mobility,  naval  support,  commu- 
nications, medical  support,  logistics  support, 
strategic  intelligence,  armor  units,  mechani- 
cal support  equipment. 

It  Is  obvious  that  these  advantages  will 
play  a  great  part  In  Piase  III  and  should  be 
decisive.  !  ,   ^ 

The  expected  attack  Is  now  several  days 
tleUivijd  because  of  measures  taken  to  disrupt 
the  buildup.  All  echelons  of  the  command 
:'.tfectc-d  lire  leaving  nothing  to  chance  to 
be  ready.  There  will  be  no  surprise. 

WHAT    WILL    NORTH    VltTNAM    DO    IF    PHASE    111 
FAILS? 

1.  Start  a  preliminary  peace  offensive. 

i.  Offer  to  negotiate,  or 

3  Withdraw  the  NVN  troops  into  Laos 
and  Cambodia  and  irtto  NVN  and  break  off 
the  war.  It  will  be  recalled  that  Ho  Chi 
Mlr.h  hr.3  never  admitted  any  NVN  troops 
in  bVN.  ■ 

With  this  background  we  will  now  set 
forth  verv  briefly  our  general  impressions  on 
m.::iy  cf  the  f.ictors  |  looked  Inx  and  about 
whici;  we  asked  questijons: 

Command  dnid  Uadr-yhip 

Pra;tlc-;lly  all  of  the  gener-il  offlrers  have 
had  £xperience  in  two  wars  before  Vietnam. 
They  are  highly  schooled,  sslectcd.  dedicated 
and  rnot:vated."  They  believe  strongly  In  what 
thev  a.e  doing. 

dener.il  Westmorelftnd  has  b«;en  in  com- 
m.?.-!  lour  years.  He,  assisted  by  Generals 
Abr;>..ii3.  Mojnyer  and  other  senior  generals, 
make  up  i  winning  team. 

As  vcu  progress  down  the  echelons  of  com- 
mand you  find  the  s.ipie  relative  professional 
co.nipetence.  , 

The  compmy  grac^e  officers  and  the  NCO 
coT-zs  nre  probably  ijhe  best  in  oiir  Army's 
hls:'c.ry.  The  rr;sult  is!  confidence  in  the  lead- 
ership" all  through  th^  ranks. 

PERSONNEL 

Mor.ile  is  high  by  any  test.  The  Tightness 
'.'t  cur  caus"  in  Vietnam  Is  not  questioned. 
Dedication  at  all  lev<ls  is  high.  The  one  year 
tDur  is  a  ftrong  moi  ale  f.tctor.  Tlie  medical 
service  is  X'ab  best  ws  l.ave  ever  had  in  v.ar. 
lateirratlon  Is  believed  in  r.nd  practiced  at 
all'.ivels. 

Be-.-iUse  there  are  no  fr.int  or  rear  arei.s 
there  ;-.rc  no  "•front  line""  rnd  ••.•cir  are.i"' 
.•^oiaiers.  All  are  of  ci|ual  s'atu.^  and  prestige. 
ThU  IS  r.  f.;vorable   :!iorale  factor. 

Replacements  ..re  rcpjrted  to  l^e  well 
trniiied  and  to  qulrkly  fit  in-.o  the  teams. 

Ea'.'lPKENT   FOB  VS.  TROOPS 

Tiicre  appears  to  ;he  visitor  to  be  no  ina- 
teri.-.i  equipment  shortages 
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need  to  perfect  the  radio  for  use  In  t'ne  in- 
fantry squ.id  and  get  it  in  the  hands  of 
troops. 

LOGISTICS 

The  logistics  systems  appears  to  be  effec- 
tive, flexible,  mobile  and  adequate. 

CLOSE   AIR   SUPPORT 

This  is  prompt,  accurate  and  elective. 
This  accuracy  combined  with  that  of  our 
artillery  has  not  only  given  outstanding  sup- 
port to  our  troops  but  has  reduced  the  in- 
advertent casualties  on  friendly  troops  and 
civilians. 

LNCINEER     SUPPORT 

In  an  undeveloped  country  such  as  Viet- 
nam there  is  gre.it  need  for  engineer  support. 
This  has  been  met  In  a  big  w:.y. 

Much  of  the  engineer  work  will  long  endure 
to  the  benefit  of  Vietnam,  heretofore  a  coun- 
try with  but  one  port  and  few  good  roads  or 
clearings. 

INTELLIGENCE 

Tactical  Intelligence  in  a'.l  units  has  ET&d- 
ually  been  perfected.  In  each  tactical  unit's 
area  we  found  a  cle.ir  rind  up-to-date  knowl- 
edge of  the  enemy  they  were  responsible  for. 
Tills  in  spite  of  the  fluid  nature  of  the  war. 
CIVIC  AcnoN 
All  units  have  programs  in  many  fields  in 
their  areas  such  .is  medical  assistance, 
shelter,  refugee  care,  water  supply,  roads, 
schools,  food,  materials,  etc. 

The  key  to  long  r.inge  help  of  villages  and 
h.imlets  is  security  th.^t  is  dependaoie.  It  is 
necessary  to  destroy  the  fear  of  t'ne  VC  com- 
ing4n  aiid  destroying  what  has  been  done  and 
harassing  the  villagers.  With  security  and  a 
modest  scale  of  help  in  materi.ils  and  service.-, 
the  country  can  progress  \  cry  r.ipidly.  But 
.security  must  come  first. 

The  terms  -Pacification"  and  'Revolution- 
ary Development"  are  not  popularly  under- 
stood and  are  not  Indicative  of  the  two  fac- 
tors needed  which  are:  Security  followed  by 
development  assistance. 

The  Reserve  call  up  should  consider  civil 
affairs  units.  They  arc  needed  to  assist  in  the 
development  of  City  and  provincial  gc.orn- 
nients. 
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2.  Tlie  TET  offensive  will  be  a  long-range 
set-back  for  the  VC. 

3.  The  future  of  Vietnam  is  based  upon 
security  and  development  assistance  espe- 
cially on  the  District  level.  This  security 
which  must  come  first  Is  dependent  upon  the 
ability  of  the  Vietnamese  Army  units  to  per- 
form their  missions.  This  requires  their  ade- 
quate equipping  and  rapid  development. 

4.  Long  range  thought  on  the  military,  po- 
litical and  diplomatic  levels  should  be  given 
to  what  to  do  next  after  the  pending  battle 
of  Khe  Sanh.  Any  victory  should  be  promptly 
exploited. 

5.  The  bombing  should  be  continued  until 
Its  halting  •will  not  lower  the  threshold  of 
infiltration  of  ammuniUon,  men  and  supplies 
into  SVN.  Unless  this  is  done,  the  price  will  be 
greatly  increased  allied  casualties. 

G.  The  enclave  theory  has  few  supporters. 
It  would  not  provide  security  in  outlying 
hamlets  or  districts.  It  would  present  a  pas- 
sive posture  to  the  enemy.  It  would  give  up 
the  initiative  to  him  also.  Our  posture  along 
the  Laos  and  upper  Cambodian  borders  and 
along  the  DMZ  is  one  of  defending  an  en^ 
clave.  Glap's  strategy  takes  advantage  of  this 
at  Khe  Sanh  to  our  disadvantage. 

7.  .\11  commanders  v.e  interviewed  were 
aware  of  the  necessity  of  avoiding  inadvertent 
casualties  among  the  civilian  population, 
such  casualties  are  relatively  small  unless 
brought  about  by  VC  action  Jcop.'irdizing 
our  security. 

8.  And  finally,  our  troops  in  Vietnam  repre- 
sent the  best  of  dedicated  American  man- 
hood. They  deserve  our  whole-hearted  sup- 
port. To  add  to  their  casualties  by  statements 
or  actions  is  both  immoral  and  unjustified  by 
any  U.S.  citizen.  They  have  unity  and  morale 
on  a  high  order.  If  the  same  v;ere  true  at 
home  the  outcome  of  their  efforts  would  not 
be  In  any  c'ouiit  ;  nd  the  w.ir  might  toon  be 
over. 


Critics  of  General  Westmor-iland 


The  M-16  rifle  is 


reported,  to  be  the  best 


in  ^he  world  for  the  Vietnam  environment. 
Its  reported  probletns  nre  being  solved  or 
have   >-'Cen  solved  elleclivrly. 

ARMOR   TNirS 

The.^e  appeared  t*  be  highly  valuable  and 
much  used.  The  teoraln  is  not  near  as  diffi- 
cult in  many  places  as  i.-  pictured  in  photos 
and  TV  coverage. 

The  new  foot  gear  Is  very  effective  and 
comforrable. 

T"ie  '.^ellcopter  is  the  gre.tt  mcblUfy  pro- 
ducer of  this  war. 

ARTILLKr.Y    SIPPORT 

This  is  good,  proippt,  accur.'te  and  flexible 

COMMlUNIC.ATIONS 

Never  did  a  fsrce  In  the  field  enjoy  so 
cxieneive  communications.  Still  there  is  a 


THE  VIETNAMESE   Ar.MED   FOP-CES 

In  the  .\rmv  these  fall  into  three  categories. 
Mainline  units  under  the  central  govern- 
ment. Regional  Forces  und'r  t!ie  province 
chiefs.  Popular  Forces  under  the  local  ofTi- 
ciuls. 

They  are  all  important  .-'nd  must  have 
training,  mobility,  '.veapons.  equipment, 
morale,  confidence,  leadership,  support  to 
carry  out  r.dequracly  their  rnitsions. 

Excellence  in  a  ncv;  military  unit  comes 
slowly.  The  fir.<^t  requirement  is  good  leader- 
.ship  at  all  levels  to  include  the  NCO's.  Th:s 
requires  time,  schooling  and  experience.  This 
leadership  is  coming  in  the  VN  Army  but 
slowly. 

During  the  TET  offensive  there  were  many 
examples  of  good  leadership. 

The  experiences  rf  the  TET  offensive  have 
added  to  the.r  confidence.  mor<ile.  esprit  pnd 
experience.  They  will  perform  even  better 
next  time. 

Fifteen  vcirs  ago  the  Korean  Army  was  in 
the  i-ame  stage  of  development.  Today,  two 
very  effective  Korean  divisions  are  doing  well 
in  •'/ietnam.  They  are  equipped  equally  to  the 
US  units,  well-trained,  with  high  morale. 

But  the  Vietnamese  units  are  still  on  a  very 
austere  priority  for  equipment  to  Include 
weapons,  This  affects  their  morale.  eH'ective- 
ness  and  their  ability  to  supply  the  first  es- 
sential ingredient  of  success — security.  This 
r,hould  be  corrected  as  a  matter  of  urgency. 
Troops  know  and  feel  it  when  they  are  poorly 
equipped. 

CONCLfSlONS 

These  conclusions  are  drawn  from  our  dis- 
cussions and  observations: 

1.  Phases  I  and  II  of  Glap's  strategy  have 
failed. 


HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  Februarv  26.  1968 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  ap- 
pcaririR  in  the  Washin.":ton  Post  of  Feb- 
ruary 24.  1968.  is  a  \vell-cor.':idered  and 
sound  column  relatinf?  to  the  critics  of 
General  Westmoreland,  '.vi  itt.'n  by  Ro.s- 
coe  :  Mummond.  which  1  incl'icic  in  my 
remaiirs. 

Mr.  Drummond  presents  in  his  column 
facts  and  events  in  support  of  General 
Westmoreland's  lcadcr.-,hip  to  .iustify  this 
concludiuR  statement: 

It  was  We.'--tnioreland's  strategy  which  was 
winning,  not  Hanoi's  strategy  which  was 
vi-nn-;''. 

In  mv  remarks.  I  also  include  a  letter 
appearing  in  the  Sunday  Star  cf  Feb- 
ruary 25,  19G3.  written  from  South  Viet- 
nam by  pre  I.ouis  C.  i^.windif  r.  USMC. 
inspirinfr,  patriotory  that  brings  shame  to 
the  parents,  the  "protestors,"  and  the 
"card-burners." 

The  articles  follow: 

C.1I7ICS     OF     GENERAL     WESTMORELAND     AP.EN'T 

AwATSE  CF  Viet  R^.m-Ties 
(E'.'  F-cscoe  Drummond  I 

S.M-,.jN.--One  i:ocd  way  to  measure  the 
tide  of  battle  in  Vietnam  is  to  ccmpare  the 
-c.^p°(?o-t  criticism  of  Gen.  William  West- 
increl-^ind  from  home  with  fr.e  realities  here. 

There  is  quite  a  difference. 

John  Kenneth  Galbraith,  the  Harvard  pro- 
fessor and  he-Jd  of  the  ADA.  can  look  at 
Saigon    from    10.000   miles   away   and   confi- 
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dently  predict  that  the  government  of  South 
Vtetnam  will  fall  In  three  week». 

There  are  voice*  In  Washington  already 
calling  for  Oen.  Westmoreland  to  quit  or  else 
be  tired  on  the  grounds  that  he  cant  devise  a 
winning  strategy. 

Thoae  who  have  long  assumed  Communlat 
conquest  of  South  Vietnam  would  be  a  trivial 
event  of  no  real  concern  to  the  United  States 
are  eager  to  pounce  on  the  display  of  hidden 
VC  power  that  proves  that  all  is  lost,  and 
that  we  should  get  out  as  soon  as  possible. 

Let's  not  minimize  In  the  least  the  power 
and  potential  of  Hanoi's  winter-spring  of- 
fensive. It  has  produced  a  military  and  large 
psychological  dividend. 

But  the  end  returns  are  not  in  yet.  It  la 
much  too  soon  to  conclude  that  It  Is  going 
to  succeed — or  fall. 

Tlie  VC  are  gulltv  of  the  most  grotesque 
overclaims  of  what  "they  have  been  accom- 
plishing. These  overclaims  should  be  printed; 
they  are  news.  But  we  dont  have  to  believe 

them.  „  . 

At  the  height  of  the  nghtlng  In  Saigon, 
for  example,  a  European  reporter  made  con- 
tact with  a  Vletcong  spokesman  who  told 
him:  "Ifs  clear  that  -he  people  are  with  ua. 
That's  why  we'll  conquer  the  capital  and  the 
countrv-"  • 

That  statement  was  news — but  It  wasn  t 
trtie  They  didn't  capture  the  capital.  They 
haven't  captured  the  country  and  there  was 
virtually  no  evidence  anywhere  In  South 
Vietnam  that  the  people  wanted  to  be 
liberated  from  anvthing  but  the  Vletcong. 

I  have  Just  read  a  transcript  of  a  typical 
tape  recording  which  the  Vletcong  had  pre- 
pared for  use  in  e">ch  city  as  they  captured 
the  radio  station.  It  was  In  the  kit  of  a  cap- 
tured Communist  cadre  leader. 

"The  people  are  rising  like  a  storm. '  pro- 
claimed the  Communist  broadcast  that  was 
never  delivered.  "Many  units  of  the  armed 
forces  of  the  Thleu-Ky  puppet  regime  have 
joined  in  iin  uprising  throughout  the  South." 
It  dldn  t  happen. 

And  what  of  the  panic-suggestion  that  the 
United  States  ought  to  get  Gen.  Westmore- 
land out  because  he  hasn't  devised  "a  win- 
ning strntegj ''" 

Why  did  Hanoi  turn  from  Us  strategy  or 
protracted  guerrilla  war  to  gamble  with  the 
strategy  of  rontal  confrontation  with  the 
US.  and  South  Vietnamese  forces?  Why  did 
Hanoi  stop  fighting  the  war  on  its  own  terms 
and  start  fighting  the  war  on  our  terms? 

Certainly  not  because  Its  strategy  of  pro- 
tracted war  was  winning.  It  was  the  West- 
moreland strategy  of  search  and  destroy,  clear 
and  hold,  and  the  air  pounding  In  the  North 
which  was  winning. 

The  fact  is  that  until  mld-1966,  when  the 
U.S.  air  and  ground  forces  became  formid- 
able. Hanoi  was  nghtlng  a  relatively  easy, 
painless  war  In  the  South.  It  wasn't  being 
hurt  much  at  home  and  the  VC  already  In 
the  South  were  doing  the  fighting  and  they 
were  winning  hands  down. 

But  from  mld-1966  Hanoi  was  finding  Itself 
fighting  a  costly,  painful  war.  The  bombing 
was  beginning  to  bite  deep.  The  manpower 
pinch  was  hurting— 175.000  men  were  needed 
to  man  the  air  defense.  600.000  were  needed 
for  constant  repair  from  bombing. 

And  the  crucial  fact  which  reveals  how 
things  have  changed  for  Hanoi  Is  that  In 
1965  only  5  per  cent  of  the  main  and  local 
Communist  forces  in  the  South  were  North 
Vietnamese  regulars.  By  late  1967.  60  per 
cent  were  North  Vietnamese  regulars. 

North  Vietnam  was  really  having  to  fight 
the  war  in  South  Vietnam  and  when  Hanoi 
began  the  present  offensive  It  had  Uttle  to 
show  for  it. 

It  was  Westmoreland's  strategy  which  was 
winning,  not  Hanoi's  strategy  which  was 
winning. 

Ovxx  Here 

Sa;  I'm  writing  this  letter  to  let  you  know 
what  I  think  of  the  fighting  m  Vietnam,  and 
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what  we  the  fighting  men  think  of  the  war 
protesters. 

If  the  war  protesters  had  the  nerve,  they 
would  be  over  here  fighting  with  us  Instead 
of  protesting  against  the  United  Stotes  com- 
mitment to  Vietnam.  Sure,  the  war  Is  hard, 
but  someone  has  to  fight  It.  Or  would  you 
like  your  kids  to  grow  up  and  live  In  a  Com- 
munist-ruled country?  That  Is  Just  what 
would  happen  If  we  did  not  fight  to  keep 
our  great  country  free. 

Freedom  has  a  very  high  price.  It  means 
sacrificing  a  great  manv  privileges  that  we 
have.  But  Is  that  too  high  a  price  to  pay? 
The  man  over  here  don't  think  so.  Think 
what  would  happen  If  we  did.  and  we  Just 
packed  our  sea  bags  and  come  home.  Would 
we  be  free  then?  No.  more  people  would  then 
protest  that  we  should  stay  over  here. 

Jiwt  because  they  cannot  make  up  their 
own  minds,  they  try  and  let  other  people  do 
It  for  them.  We  know  we  have  to  be  here, 
we  only  wish  that  more  people  felt  the  same 
way. 

We  all  wish  that  we  didn't  have  to  be 
here,  that  we  could  l>e  back  with  our  loved 
ones  again.  But  we  know  we  have  a  Job  to  do 
and  that  we  are  the  only  one  that  can  do  It. 
And.  we  can. 

Our  only  hope  Is  for  the  support  of  every- 
one back  home.  Of  the  war  protesters  I  ask: 
What  do  you  have  against  the  United  States 
commitment  to  Vietnam?  Or,  do  you  let 
other  people  do  your  talking  for  you? 

Pfc.  Lotns  C.  Swindler.  USMC. 
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circle  If  there  ever  was  one;  for  the  metric 
system  has  been  the  legal  system  of  measure 
for  100  years.  Is  used  extensively  In  thU 
counuy.  Is  destined  to  become  the  only  sys- 
tem of  measure  In  this  country,  and  Is  the 
language  of  measure  throughout  the  world. 

Floyd  W.  Hough,  chairman  of  the  Amer- 
ican Geophysical  Union  Study  of  the  Metric 
System,  has  said: 

"Teachers  of  mathematics  wUl  agree  that 
fully  25  percent  of  a  child's  time,  and  the 
teacher's  as  well,  could  be  saved  In  arithmetic 
courses  If  the  simple.  Interrelated  metric  de- 
cimal units  were  substituted  for  the  English 
system  of  measure.  Such  monstrosities  aa 
proper  and  Improper  fractions,  ntimerators. 
least  common  denominators,  greatest  com- 
mon divisors  and  mixed  numbers  could  be 
laid  to  rest  with  the  celluloid  collar  and  the 
oxcart." 

A  UNESCO  study  of  the  school  children 
of  thirteen  European  nations  showed  that 
pupils  from  England  and  Scotland  were  not 
as  proficient  In  mathematics  as  other  Eu- 
ropean children.  It  was  said  that  this  was 
because  of  the  conglomeration  of  units  used 
in  Great  Britain. 

In  a  recent  Gallup  poll  the  question  was 
asked,  "Do  you  know  what  the  metric  system 
Is?"  The  responses  were  as  follows: 
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The   Metric   System   in   the    Elementary 
Grades 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday.  February  26.  1968 
Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
privileged  to  have  residing  in  my  district. 
Mr.  Fred  J.  Helgren.  president  of  the 
Metric  Association.  Inc.,  a  nonprofit  or- 
ganization dedicated  to  the  advancement 
of  the  metric  system  as  a  universal 
method  of  weights  and  measures.  Mr. 
Helgren  has  for  many  years  worked  tire- 
lessly seeking  the  adoption  of  this  system 
in  the  United  States,  particularly  in  our 
schools.  As  one  of  the  sponsors  of  metric- 
study  legislation  similar  to  that  passed 
by  the  Senate  in  1965  and  reported  from 
the  House  Committee  on  Science  Astro- 
nautics in  1966.  I  support  the  objectives 
of  Mr.  Helgren  and  the  metric  associa- 
tion in  encouraging  conversion  to  the 
metric  system. 

In  an  article  in  the  Arithmetic 
Teacher,  Mr.  Helgren  discusses  some  of 
the  benefits  of  the  metric  system  and 
lurges  the  study  of  this  system  as  a 
standard  part  of  elementary  school  cur- 
riculum. 

I  am  pleased  to  place  his  article  In 
the  Congressional  Record  and  recom- 
mend its  reading  to  my  colleagues: 
The    Mcntic    Ststem    in    the    Elementait 
Grades 
(By   Fred   J.   Helgren) 
We  are  all  Interested  In  a  better  educa- 
tion for  our  children,  a  better  educaUon  In 
less  time  and  with  less  expendlttire  of  effort 
and  of  the  teacher's  time.  Educators  say  that 
they  are  not  emphasizing  the  study  of  the 
metric    system   until    Industry    makes    the 
change,   and   IndusUy   says   that  It  cannot 
change  because  all  the  help  Is  educated  In 
the   use  of  the   English  system    -    -'"* 
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Many  of  those  polled,  no  doubt,  felt  that 
If  they  knew  some  one  unit,  they  knew 
what  the  metric  system  la.  If  those  who 
answered  "Yes"  had  been  given  a  simple 
test  to  determine  how  much  each  knew 
about  metric  measure,  many  votes  would 
have  been  removed  from  the  "Yes"  column. 
A  Gallup  poll  of  the  teachers  would  be  no 
encouraging  than  that  of  the  students. 

I3r.  J.  T.  Johnson,  former  chairman  of 
the  mathematics  department  of  Chicago 
Teachers  College  and  former  president  of 
the  Metric  Association,  has  said  that  two 
years  of  elementary  arithmetic  could  be 
eliminated  from  the  grade  school  program 
if  the  United  Stetes  dropped  the  conven- 
tional systems  of  measure  with  their  over- 
emphasis on  fractions  In  favor  of  the  metric 
system. 

I  do  not  blame  pupils  and  their  teachers 
for  not  learning  the  metric  .system.  The 
blame  should  rather  be  on  those  who  are 
the  cause  of  this  neglect— the  publishers 
of  grade  school  textbooks,  the  authors  of 
arithmetic  books,  and  the  universities  and 
colleges  that  train  our  grade  school  teach- 
ers. The  study  of  metric  measure  In  our 
schools  sljould  have  begun  In  1866  when 
It  was  legalized  by  an  act  of  Congress. 
Even  though  use  of  the  metric  system  by 
all  of  us  is  Increasing  day  by  day.  our  teach- 
ers and  their  pupils  are  not  advancing  with 
the  times.  It  is  much  more  useful  than  the 
English  system,  but  few  teachers  realize  this 
because  its  study  is  always  assoclited  with 
an  obsolete  system  of  measure. 

Throughout  the  eight  grades  of  elemen- 
tary school  there  Is  continuous  effort  on 
the  part  of  teachers  and  pupils  to  learn 
the  number  of  Inches  In  a  foot,  feet  In  a 
rod.  grains  In  an  ounce,  fluid  ounces  In  a 
gallon,  quarts  In  a  bushel,  square  feet  In 
an  acre.  etc.  This  Is  bec.itise  there  are  fifty- 
three  denominate  units  In  the  English  sys- 
tem and  there  Is  no  definite  pattern  in  the 
relaMonshlp  of  the  units.  After  all  the  time 
that  is  spent  in  learning  the  English  units 
of  measure,  only  a  few  will  be  remembered. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  only  three  de- 
nominate units  In  the  metric  system,  which, 
when  learned,  are  not  forgotten 

Much  time  Is  spent  In  learning  to  use  vul- 
gar fractions.  The  teaching  of  the  use  of 
eighths,  sixteenths,  thirty-seconds,  and  slxty- 
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fourths  of  an  Inch  Is  a  disgrace  and  a  serious 
handicap  In  obtaining  an  education. 

I  do  not  say  that  the  study  of  the  English 
system  of  units  and  the  study  of  fractions 
can  be  discontinued  at  this  time,  but  I  do  say 
that  their  study  could  be  cut  in  half  and  the 
time  saved  employed  In  learning  to  use  dec- 
imals and  the  metric  system.  •> 

How  Is  the  meUlc  system  presented  in  the 
arithmetics  used  In  the  elementary  grades? 

1.  In  practically  every  problem  Involving 
the  metric  system  there  is  an  association 
with  conventional  units. 

2.  Some  schools  teach  the  metric  system 
for  a  week  In  the  seventh  or  eighth  grade; 
then  there  is  no  further  mention  of  it. 

3.  Most  problems  In  which  metric  units 
are  Involved  are  conversions  from  the  metric 
to  another  system  of  measure  or  vice  versa. 

4.  Metric  rulers  and  meter  sticks  always 
have  English  units  tagging  along. 

5.  Authors  of  arithmetic  books  do  not  re- 
alize that  the  prefixes  "mllli-"  and  "kilo-" 
are  the  workhorses  of  the  metric  system  and 
that  the  prefixes  "centi-,"  "decl-."  "deka-," 
and  "hecto-."  while  they  are  to  be  learned, 
do  not  become  a  part  of  the  working  knowl- 
edge of  the  system. 

How  should  the  metric  system  be  taught  in 
the  elementary  grades?  Study  of  the  system 
should  not  be  confined  to  one  grade  or  one 
week  In  a  grade.  It  should  begin  In  the  first 
grade  and  surely  not  later  than  the  third 
grade.  It  should  start  when  the  study  of 
conventional  units  Is  started,  be  a  part  of  the 
education  in  every  grade,  and  not  be  confined 
to  a  brief  period  In  each  grade  or  a  brief 
period  m  the  eight  grades.  How  can  the  child 
or  the  teacher  realize  that  the  system  Is  im- 
portant If  It  Is  given  no  part  of  the  cur- 
riculum or  only  intermittent  attention  and 

study? 

In  each  grade,  the  metric  table  of  units 
should  be  available.  This  should  be  as  fol- 
lows: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

prefixes  which  should  be  learned  as  prefixes. 
A  working  knowledge  of  the  system  should 
be  gained  by  practice  in  using  the  mllll- 
unlts  and  the  kilo-units. 

9.  There  Is  no  need  in  the  grade  school 
classes  for  pupils  to  learn  units  smaller  than 
mllU-unlts  or  larger  than  kilo-units. 

10.  Teachers  and  pupils  should  not  have 
to  learn  conversion  factors.  Conversion  fac- 
tors are  not  a  part  of  the  metric  system,  and 
working  with  them  Is  only  an  exercise  In 
multiplication  and  division. 

11.  Metric  units  should  be  mentioned  in 
every  grade  and  as  often  as  English  units 
of  manure  are  mentioned,  but  each  in  a 
separate  problem. 

saving  of  money  in  grade  school  education 
can  pay  the  whole  cost  of  completing  the  na- 
tional change  to  the  metric  system :  the  aver- 
age cost  to  educate  each  of  the  47  million 
pupils  in  our  grade  schools  is  $500  per  year. 
$80  of  that  is  In  the  study  of  arithmetic. 
25  percent  of  the  time  for  arithmetic  study 
will  be  saved  when  pupils  have  to  learn  only 
one  system  of  units  and  substitute  decimals 
for  common  fractions — a  saving  of  $15  per 
pupil  of  $705  million  per  year.  The  whole 
cost  of  completing  the  change  to  the  metric 
system  Is  estimated  to  be  $11  billion  which 
will  be  paid  for  in  less  than  16  years  through 
savings  In  grade  school  education  alone. 

We  have  published  a  book.  Metric  Supple- 
ment to  Mathematics,  which  should  be  used 
in  arithmetic  classes  or  by  the  Individual. 
Use  of  this  book  will  teach  the  metric  sys- 
tem and  how  to  use  It. 

Metric  Supplement  to  Mathematics  can  be 
obtained  from  Metric  Association,  Inc.,  Fred 
J.  Helgren.  President,  2004  Ash  Street,  Wau- 
kegan,  Illinois  60085. 


10  millimeters  (mm.) 
100  cm. 
1.000  mm. 
1,000  m. 
1,000  millimeters  (ml.) 


1  000  cubic  centimeters  (cm.')  =  l  liter 
1.000  liters  =1  m.' 


=  1  centimeter  (cm.) 
=  I  meter  (m.) 
=  1  m. 

=  I  kitometer  (km.) 
=  1  liter 


1^000  milligrams  (mg. 


1.000  g. 
1,000  kg. 


=  lgram(g,) 
=  1  kilogram  (kg.) 
=  1  metric  ton  (t) 


Each  grade  should  have  a  list  of  words 
pertaining  to  the  metric  system  and  the  ab- 
breviations for  the  metric  units,  all  of  which 
should  be  learned.  Each  grade  should  have 
appropriate  problems  at  Intervals  through- 
out the  upper  six  grades,  employing  metric 
imlts  without  any  reference  to  English  equiv- 
alents and  without  any  conversion  from  the 
metric  system  to  the  convention  units  of 
measure  or  vice  versa. 

SUMMARY 

Adherence  to  the  following  guidelines 
would  ensure  a  better  understanding  of  the 
metric  system  by  children  when  they  have 
completed  eight  grades  of  our  elementary 
schools: 

1.  Authors  of  arithmetic  books  should 
learn  the  metric  system. 

2.  Publishers  should  realize  that  the  sys- 
tem Is  an  important  part  of  our  lives. 

3.  Universities  aad  colleges  that  educate 
elementary  school  teachers  should  teach  the 
system  and  how  to  use  it  and  that  it  is  a 
necessary  part  of  their  curriculum. 

4.  Teachers  of  elementary  grades  must  em- 
phasize the  study  of  decimals  and  the  metric 
system,  with  less  time  spent  on  learning  the 
English  imlts  and  much  less  time  on  common 
(or  vulgar)  fractions. 

5.  The  metric  system  should  be  taught  by 
Itself  so  that  the  pupil  learns  to  think  in 
this  language  of  measure. 

6.  Rulers  and  meter  sticks  for  metric  study 
should  have  only  the  metric  scale. 

7.  The  metric  system  is  complete  in  Itself 
and  does  not  require  English-unit  compari- 
son or  explanation. 

8.  "Decl-,"  "deka-."  and  "hecto-"  are  metric 


Disturbing  Reports  on  Vietnam 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  26.  1968 
Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
war  in  Vietnam  is  a  matter  that  deeply 
concerns  all  Americans.  As  the  people's 
representatives  in  the  greatest  legisla- 
tive body  in  this  country,  we  should  make 
it  our  business  to  study  carefully  all  ma- 
terial that  will  help  us  comprehend  the 
situation  in  Southeast  Asia  and  enable 
us  to  improve  our  policies  in  that  area. 
In  the  Outlook  section  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post  for  Sunday.  February  25,  there 
appeared  three  excellent  articles  on  the 
Vietnam  conflict.  These  disturbing  arti- 
cles should  be  considered  "must"  reading 
for  all  Members  of  Congress  concerned 
about  our  policies  in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  three  articles  were  "Illusions  Dog 
Us  In  War,"  by  Stanley  Karnow;  "Khe- 
sanh  Is  Quite  Takeable,"  by  David 
Leitch;  and  "Giap  Offensive  Aims  at 
War's  End  by  Midyear,"  by  Douglas 
Pike.  ,      _ 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  i 
insert  these  articles  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  and  urgently  commend  them  to 
my  colleagues'  attention: 

GiAP  Offensive  Aims  at  War's  End  by 
Midyear 
(By  Douglas  Pike) 
(Note.— A  U.S.  Information  Agency  officer 
and  author  of  "Vletcong,"  Pike  prepared  this 
analysis  In  a  personal  capacity.  It  Is  not  an 
official  U.S.  Government  assessment  or  pol- 
icy statement.) 

The  Limar  New  Year  offensive  launched 
by  the  Communists  against  36  major  South 
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Vietnamese  population  centers  In  the  early 
hours  of  Jan.  31  bears  the  unmistakable 
stamp  of  North  Vietnamese  Defense  Minister 
Vo  Nguyen  Giap.  Any  assessment  of  the  ob- 
jectives, magnitude  and  subsequent  develop- 
ments of  the  campaign  must  attend  closely 
to  the  mind  and  personality  of  this  master 
tactician,  victor  of  the  Vletmlnh  war  against 
the  French  and  supreme  strategist  of  the 
present  one. 

Gen.  Giap  is  one  of  the  best  tactical  com- 
manders of  the  20th  century,  expert  at  seiz- 
ing the  local  initiative  and  master  of  the 
surprise  diversion.  He  is  meticulous  in  his 
planning,  imaginative  and  bold  in  executing 
his  military  strikes.  Only  Giap,  among  all 
North  or  South  Vietnamese  Communists, 
could  have  supervised  the  elaborate  synchro- 
nization not  only  of  the  Tet  offensive  but  of 
the  broader  winter-spring  campaign  of  which 
it  is  part.  For  this  audacious  strike — and  au- 
dacity Is  what  carried  it  as  far  as  it  did  go — 
must  not  be  viewed  as  something  isolated  nor 
unique,  but  rather  as  the  intensified  con- 
tinuation of  something  under  way  at  least 
since  August.  1967. 

The  backdrop  against  which  Gen.  Giap 
planned  and  acted  was  both  temporal  and 
internally  political.  He  was  working  atjalnst 
time  trying  to  cope  with  what  he  knows  Is 
in  the  long  run  a  strategically  hopeless  situa- 
tion in  which  American  firepower  eats  deeper 
into  his  reserves  of  men  and  arms.  And  he 
faced,  in  the  world  of  Politburo  politics  In 
Hanoi,  increased  pressure  from  younger 
members  who  see  his  preoccupation  with 
military  victory  as  a  forlorn  attempt  to  re- 
suge  the  Vletmlnh  war  under  vastly  changed 
conditions  because  a  generation  of  military 
technology  has  outdated  many  of  the  mili- 
tary techniques  that  were  successful  against 
the  French. 

dissension     in     HANOI 

The  broad  view  of  the  war.  as  Giap  sees  it. 
and  as  he  outlined  it  in  an  Important  series 
of  articles  published  in  Hanoi  last  September, 
goes  something  like  this: 

The  American  military  buildup  in  South 
Vietnam,  beginning  in  mid-1965,  resulted  in 
two  American  military  offensives  in  the  dry 
seasons  of  1965  and  1966.  Both  offensives 
failed,  Giap  believes,  and  resulted  in  a  condi- 
tion of  stalemate  which  offered  him  unprec- 
edented opportunities  If  only  they  could  be 
be  properlv  seized.  Dissension  was  rising  In 
the  United  States,  he  held,  and  pessimism 
was  spreading  in  the  American  ranks  in  Viet- 
nam. Foreign  support  for  the  Communist 
cause  was  growing  abroad,  in  terms  of  in- 
creased hostility  to  American  military  ac- 
tlvitiei;  in  Vietnam. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  a  sort  of  mirror- 
image  condition  was  developing  in  Hanoi. 
The  stalemate  which  Gen.  Giap  thought  he 
saw.  of  course,  a  stalemate  in  both  direc- 
tions. Dissension  in  the  Politburo  developed 
over  the  lack  of  progress  and  particularly 
over  the  "no-win"  policy  for  which  Gen. 
Giap  held  the  chief  responsibility. 

A  sense  of  Impotency  developed  as  Ameri- 
can planes  continued  to  pound  away  at  the 
North  Vietnamese  transportation  and  com- 
munication centers,  curtailing  the  flow  of 
food,  constimer  goods  and  people  throughout 
the  country  as  well  as  military  material  In 
from  China  and  out  to  South  Vietnam. 

From  the  Communist  capitals,  especially 
from  Peking  (where  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists appear  to  consider  that  the  Vletcong 
are  doing  virtually  everything  wrong),  but 
also  from  the  U.S.S.R..  came  muted  but 
stronger  criticism  of  the  manner  and  means 
by  which  Gen.  Giap  was  conducting  the  war. 
In  Hanoi,  especially  among  younger  Polit- 
buro members.  Gen.  Giap  was  in  trouble.  It 
was  not  serious  trouble,  for  there  is  nothing 
definite  to  suggest  that  the  dissension  or  dis- 
satisfaction was  at  the  level  of  a  schism.  But 
the  stalemate  condition  which  Gen.  Giap 
had  proclaimed  did  have  the  effect  of  putting 
him— as  well  as  Ho  Chi  Minh  and  Pham 
Van  Dong,  the  other  two  of  the  big  three 
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In  Hanoi — on  the  defensive,  and  forced  Gen. 
Olap  to  act  more  precipitately  In  commit- 
ment than  he  prefers,  being  by  nature  a  cau- 
tious man  reluctant  to  act  while  looee  ends 
remain. 

THRCK    PHASES 

Throughout  the  Vletmlnh  war  and  during 
the  present  war  Gen.  Glap  has  pursued  what 
he  calls  nis  Tliree  Phase  Strategy,  namely: 
resistance,  general  offensive  and  general  up- 
rising. The  Vletmmh  war  Is  today  divided  by 
Hanoi  historians  Into  these  stages,  and  the 
Miree  also  have  been  used  in  explaining  the 
course  of  events  of  the  present  war. 

In  the  summer  of  1967.  Gen  Glap  decided 
that  for  political  and  personal  reasorw.  If  not 
for  military  ones,  the  moment  had  arrived 
when  he  must  order  the  start  of  the  general 
offensive  and,  subsequently,  the  general  up- 
rising phases  In  the  south.  He  and  his  staff 
began  work  on  what  literally  was  called  the 
winter-spring  campaign.  The  broad  charac- 
teristics of  the  campaign  have  been: 

An  intensification  of  what  Gen.  Glap  calls 
Co-ordinated  Fighting  Methods,  manifested 
at  Dakto  In  Kontum  Province,  Contlen  In 
Quansingai  Province  and  Locmnh  In  Blnh- 
long  Province,  all  three  In  the  mounUlnous 
interior  of  South  Vietnam  along  the  Cam- 
bodiatl  -nd  Laotian  borders; 

An  mtenjrtfleatlon  of  what  he  calls  Inde- 
pendent Fighting  Methods,  th.it  is.  revolu- 
tionary guerrilla  war.  i<lmed  at  the  cities,  alr- 
•.le'cls.  military  headquarters,  and  .'billed  mili- 
tary lof^lstlc.  tr'hsportatlon  and  communi- 
cation networks. 

These  were  the  military  .ispects.  .-VUg  part 
of  the  winter-spring  camp.iign  was  a  stcpped- 
up  program  of  terrorism,  especially  against 
the  government  of  Vietnam's  pacification 
pro^rr^m.  whlcii  1.  rgely  h.ul  been  Isnored  be- 
fore this.  And.  by  Increased  organizational 
an'.l  m.-tivatlonal  work  by  political  cadres 
emploviii?  the  thr?e  long-standing  Commu- 
nist praemnis  or  technique*  knov>  n  as: 

Da'i  ran.  or  motl.atln?  and  harae^islng  the 
energies  of  these  .Soi-.th  Vietnamese  people 
controlled  bv  the  C^mmun.sts: 

n.v"  .  'an.  <r  nonmllitnry  ;ictlvities  by  the 
Communists  In  areas  controlled  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  .Sovth  Vietnam— specifically,  in 
this  case,  -oclal  organleatlon  woik  by  covert 
cadres  to  lorm  'he  people  of  the  towns  and 
cities  into  m>ss  movements  that  would  en- 
5;ai;e  :n  public  d.iiorders  a.ad.  eventually,  the 
.■xener.^i  uprising,  thxis  suppcrtlns  the  mlll- 
turv  .t.v/iult; 

Bii'it  van.  or  profieHtiug  c  frrts  nraon? 
meT.be.-;  ^'f  the  Vletr.-.iv.fi-;  armed  forces 
;ind  ctv;l  ser.'lce. 

[)rcis:oN  ''Y  Mm'T.^n 
Oen.  Olap.''.  .■  impalgn  had  three  phases 
folio-  ms  the  Initial  oUnning.  training  and 
indrctrination:\l  'vork.  which  began  In  July 
of  1  .S-.  e.»r.  The  first  pha.^p  cnme  in  October. 
November  and  Oeccmber.  the  second  Is  tr^k- 
ing  pli'ce  in  tlic  .'irsl  three  months  of  1988 
and  phase  three  Is  scheduled  for  .■Vprll,  May 
and  Juno.  The  icenarlo  therefore  calls  for 
an  end  to  the  w.  r  by  mid-19S8. 

This  is  not  to  say  Glap  anticipated  peace 
arriving  by  mid-year,  r<-ther  thit  a  decisive 
point  of  no  return  would  be  passed.  Then, 
inexorablv  and  IrreverMbly,  the  war  would 
begin  to  work  Itself  out  to  f.nal  victory, 
much  like  the  situation  in  Europe  In  late 
1944  when  the  fate  of  Germany  was  sealed 
and  the  flml  victory,  no  longer  in  doubt. 
became  -.ajplv  .i  mtter  of  time  although 
months  ,.!  htrd  fighting  lay  ahead. 

Se€n  ;y;ns  a'.oag  the  route  to  this  goal  are 
the  destruction  of  at  least  a  portion  of  Amer- 
ican :n»l:fjrv  cTpibllity  in  South  Vietnam, 
dlsintesrailon  oi  the  Vietnamese  armed  forces 
as  a  militirv  organization,  seizure  of  the 
goverr.metuai  centers  in  South  Vietnam  down 
to  and  Including  the  district  or  county  level. 
establishment  of  a  broad-based  coalit.on 
government,  although  not  one  which  would 
include  present  power  holders  in  Snigon.  and 
unification  of  North  and  South  Vietnam 
The  final  objective  Is  the  goal  which  Gen. 
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Olap  and  fellow  members  of  his  Politburo 
have  been  pursuing  ceaselessly  and  relent- 
lessly since  1954. 

The  Co-ordinated  Fighting  Methods  at- 
tacks at  Dakto.  Locnlnh  and  Contlen,  in  the 
early  winter,  resulted  In  heavy  North  Viet- 
namese casualties  and  were,  lor  Gen  Oiap's 
purposes,  inconclusive. 

They  served  to  increase  the  grumblings  by 
the  younger  elements  in  the  Politburo.  Joined 
perhaps  by  certain  of  the  "professional"  gen- 
erals In  Hanoi,  the  line  commanders,  who 
argued  that  they  had  lost  a  sizable  number  of 
good  men  In  these  mountain  battles  to  no 
very  Ko:id  purpose  In  a  campaign  large  enough 
to  extr.ict  a  real  price  but  too  small  to  be 
decisive 

Ne.?rtheles8.  the  campaign  ground  on  and 
the  plans  went  forward  for  the  general  offen- 
sive, which  w.is  to  deal  a  major  or,  it  was 
lioped  catastrophic  blow  at  the  enemy- -i:; 
.xctuality  the  Soutn  Vietnamese  rather  than 
the  Americans. 
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PEACE   OVERTUKES 

Meanwhile,  the  diplomats  and  prop  .4,an- 
dists  in  Hanoi  were  ousy  develoiln?  a  peace 
overture  campaign,  wnlch  was  a  labrlc  woven 
of  manv  threads. 

Peace  or  •  tilks"  overtures— the  difference 
between  the  two  being  lost  as  the  word 
"peace"  spread  around  the  world — served 
propaganda  ends,  poss.bly  could  achieve  a 
cess-illon  of  air  5-trlkes  inti  North  Vietnam, 
helped  reduce  the  grumbling  In  the  Politburo 
:iad.  .■.bo\e  all.  formed  the  right  hook  which 
together  with  the  left  Jab  was  to  assure 
victory. 

Thus,  in  the  broadest  t»i-ms.  the  grand 
rtr-.tegv  of  Hanoi,  vvhlch  goes  beyond  Gen. 
Giap's  military  contributions,  is  a  two-salient 
thru?t  one  .^ialient  heln?  mlUi.^ry  and  the 
other  oeing  rilplomatl?-ncgotlatlonal. 

The  .'n'Ut.^rv  salient  h.is  twa  prongs.  Em- 
plovinsr  indf'">e.jdent  fi-rhtlng  methods,  a 
raa.ximum  'itri'te  Is  hclng  mounted  in  South 
Vietnam  a:.d  focused  on  the  cities.  It  is  billed 
rs  the  (sene.-a!  uprising  and  portriyed  to  the 
r.-nk  aad  .lie  as  AriaaseJdjn.  General  Giap 
i:red  at  ICTSt  50  per  ce:.:  of  his  main  .  trike 
forces,  csti-nitctl  n  118.000  total.  ..Khoush 
he  cin'-.i'^ved  Sou'hern  Vletconp  soldiers  rath- 
n  ihan  :>Iorthcrn  trorps  wherever  pos-ible 
The  Tct  ofre-.s!-.  e.  heart  of  th»  cer»>ral  oCen- 
slve.  cof.-entr.^ted  ^n  airfields  .ind  .-Ir  sup- 
port act'vltl»s.  mllit'.rv  hsadquarter.":.  cl.ilian 
',o''ern-.i?!it  !l  coi'nplftes.  m.iterial  and  logis- 
tic cor.tc.-?.  --.s  well,  of  course,  r^s  the  30  l.ir^jest 
tow:,i  .'.-'a  .'  c!os  t)J  1 1;  csuntry. 

Gen.  Olap  hopes  the  general  offensive  will 
nave  these  results:  the  Americans  will  crack. 
mlliUrv  ar.d  psycholcglcally.  a  significant 
portion  of  what  he  reeirds  as  the  real  Ameri- 
can strength — aircraft,  communication  and 
transport.Ttion  techniques  and  well-coordi- 
nated command  centers— will  be  destroyed; 
the  Vietnamese  armed  forces  will  disinte- 
grate, and  the  population  will  rise  up  in 
massive  support  of  the  Communist  (if  not 
eathusiastlcally  at  least  because  It  appears 
to  be  the  wise  individual  thing  to  do). 

Employing  concentrated  fighting  methods, 
the  other  pronn;  of  the  salient,  comes  the 
Dlenblenphu  pamblt  probably  at  Khesanh. 
The  essence  of  the  mlltary  sa'lent  's  a  play 
for  time — take  ind  hold  Is  the  order,  so 
thit  time  will  run  out.  especially  for  the 
Ajnericr>.ns. 

rOM'ICAl    .ATT.»C:t 

The  d!plomat!c-»iegc*lat!onal  salient  Is  the 
political  attack.  Its  first,  pron^  Is  the  negotla- 
tlonal  pioy.  rfferlng  a  •^oUtlcal  "settlement" 
of  the  war.  Be:^lr.nln»  in  Dsccmber  of  last 
year.  Hmol  h?g^n  Its  overtures  directed  at 
talking  the  Arnerlcar.s  out  of  South  Vietnam 
under  the  v.o'st  possible  circumstances  to 
them. 

The  second  pr.in»  Is  aimed  at  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  coalition  Fovornment  !n  Scuih 
Vietnam,  a  coalition  fovernm»nt  as  that 
term  is  used  nccnllarly  by  the  Communists. 
The  vehicle  for  this  is  a  series  of  .-speciany 
desifned  ipfrlm  C-^nim.iist  frDi-.t  organiza- 


tions in  South  Vietnam,  most  important  of 
which  Is  the  Alliance  of  National  Peace 
Forces  in  Saigon.  These  sprang  up  In  South 
Vietnam  beginning  in  early  February  of  this 
year.  They  are  supposed  to  help  establish  a 
new  ruling  group  in  South  Vietnam  that  ex- 
cludes the  present  members  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Vietnam. 

Implicit  in  this  double-pronged  salient 
strategy  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among 
members  of  the  North  Vietnamese  politburo. 
Glap  continues  to  see  the  route  to  victory  as 
military — the  way  to  win.  he  argues,  is  mili- 
tarily, on  the  ground,  in  South  Vietnam, 
not  at  the  conference  table  and  not  as  the 
result  of  the  American  presidential  elections. 
This  view,  from  all  evidence,  is  shared  by 
Ho  Chi  Minh  and  Pham  Van  Dong,  who  is 
Ho's  m<:)st  likely  successor. 

Le  Duan,  the  fourth  leading  figure  In  the 
Politburo,  probably  supports  the  big  three. 
but  with  some  reservations.  Truong  Chlnh, 
the  fifth  man.  plays  a  role  which,  IX  It  is 
important.  Is  unclear. 

The  younger  members  of  the  Politburo, 
while  subscribing  to  the  iwo-sallent  ap- 
proach, argue  for  greater  emphasis  oa  the 
dlplomatlc-negotlailonal  salient,  regarding 
the  military  salient  as  valuable  chiefly  «s  a 
means  of  closing  the  ring. 

Essentially  this  fighting-negotiating  meth- 
od was  the  pattern  during  the  1954  Indo- 
china Conference  In  Geneva  and.  In  Korea, 
during  the  period  prior  :o  and  during  the 
armistice  talks  that  ended  Korean  liosilil- 
tles. 

.MYTH  OF  tJPRISINO 

The  Tet  offensive,  within  ihU  context, 
tiulckly  became  many  things  to  many  men. 
.\ssessment  of  the  degree  of  failure  must 
be  built  on  an  assessment  of  the  enemy's 
Intentions. 

If  intentions  In  the  offe.iive  were  limited, 
then  the  failure  was  a  limited  one;  if  more 
iimbltious.  then  the  failure  was  s  major  one. 
And  If  the  enemy  intention  was  a  knock- 
out punch  then,  quite  obviously,  the  failure 
was  monumental.  In  short.  inte::tions  ;;re 
a  continuum. 

The  Tct  offensive  was  v.Tnpped  in  the  great 
Vietnamese  Communist  srrclal  myth  of  the 
general  uprising  (the  frime  myth.  In  an 
iigrarian  setting,  as  French  t.cclologist 
Georges  Sorel's  idea  of  the  General  Strike: 
the  day  when  all  the  workers  of  the  world 
Glmultireously  strike.  brL-cjing  society  to  a 
standstill  and  alisijlng  ti-ie  v.-orkers  to  take 
over).  Like  all  social  mytiis,  that  cf  the 
'general  uprising  essentia. ly  1?  cmcthlag 
existing  In  men's  minds,  not  In  the  finite 
■.vorld.  \'<"hat  counts  Is  not  truth  bu:  what  it 
iieinved  to  be  true. 

In  Communist  public  statement.',  the 
'^ vents  cf  p.-.rly  Febru.ary  sencr.'lly  were 
;ermed  '-he  offensive  c-i-.ip.-;igr.  and  up- 
rising campaign."  Intert'.al  dicuraents  c-iled 
i;  .n  -t'cneril  offensive  to  culminate  in  the 
'ger.er.Vi  uprising."  Durlr.g  Indoctrination 
•^j'Sioni  for  the  rank  and  C'e.  in  pre-.K'Us 
months.  It  was  most  frequer.tly  bl'.lccl  3S  a 
rcner.il  uprising;  and  I'.o  poUtic-l  cadres 
inlng'.ing  v.i'h  the  pnpu';-tlon  dnri.-.g  the 
offensive  ..imost  unlvcr,-. I'v  said  or  implied 
it  was  the  general  uprl='l::g. 

An  indication  of  '^•hat  the  off?n.'lve  meant 
t  T  the  rank-and-file  Ccrnmunlsts  cm  ha 
'  '.  .^d  In  a  tabulation  cf  .  risoner  Interroga- 
t.on  reports. 

v/i-.h  resp-ict  to  the  baric  purpose  cf  the 
a-ilgnment  given  Individuals,  a  sample  shows 
4 J  per  cent  were  told  this  was  to  be  The 
eneral  uprising;  32  per  cent  were  told  slm- 
•5V  the>  were  to  take  part  in  ?.n  at:.-:rk  of 
unspecified  dimensions  (overwhelmingly. 
this  Is  what  those  who  attacked  S.".lgon  in 
individual  actions,  such  as  the  attack  on  the 
U.S.  Embassy,  were  toldi;  26  per  cent  were 
t='d  they  were  to  seize  and  hold  the  cltle? 
(chiefly  the  explanation  In  Central  Vietnam 
area);  about  20  per  cent  were  told  the  pur- 
pose of  the  attack  was  "to  drive   out  the 
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American";  and  about  15  per  cent  were  given 
to  understand  that  the  military  attack  would 
culminate  In  establishment  of  a  coalition 
government.  (Some  prifeoiiers  gave  more  than 
one  explanation.) 

An  oblique  Indication  of  the  direction  In 
which  the  leadership  believed  the  offensive 
would  move  lies  in  the  fact  that  large  num- 
bers of  the  rank  and  file,  especially  In  Cen- 
tral Vietnam,  did  not  have  any  specific  with- 
drawal plans.  Some  47  per  cent  of  the  pris- 
oners said  they  did  not  receive  withdrawal 
plans  as  part  of  their  individual  assignment; 
21  per  cent  did  have  tome  such  plan:  and  22 
per  cent  either  v.ere  given  no  instructions 
(although  their  offioers  may  .lave  received 
them)  or  were  told  that  subsequent  actions 
would  depend  on  developments. 

These  troops  may  have  been  regarded  by 
the  leadership  as  expendable,  but  the  pal- 
tern  is  quite  imlike  previous  Communist 
military  behavior  in  the  v.-ar  and  most  cer- 
tainly win  hurt  future  Communist  leader- 
ship credibility. 

EArriiK    ORDER 

One  of  the  best  indications  of  the  leader- 
ship's calculation  cafi  be  found  in  the  battle 
order  of  the  Presidium  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee of  the  NationH  Llberaiion  Front.  The 
heart  of  this  order  was  these  specillc  in- 
structions to  the  troops : 

•Wipe  out  a  good  deal  of  the  enemy's 
potential,  defeat  ijie  U.S.  and  satellite 
troops;  cause  disintegration  of  the  puppet 
urniy. 

•Overthrow  the  hJckey  government  at  nil 
echel'jns;  draEt'cally  punish  all  high-level 
traitors  and  all  ivranH-s. 

"Establish  a  People's  Revolutionary  Gov- 
ernment at  all  levefe.  strive  to  defend  this 
government  nn1  resolutely  smash  all  enemy 
counteroiiensive  atteknpts. 

■Implement  nil  policies  set  down  by  the 
National  Liberation  ^ront." 

The  m;-  or  :iniicii|atcd  results  of  the  Tet 
offensive  and  the  fc-lnter-sprlng  campaign 
appear  to  be  threefold.  Urst.  that  the  Viet- 
namese armed  forces  would  disintegrate  as  a 
cohcreni  military  crt anizatlon.  that  is.  reach 
a  condition  in  which  indlvidua\  military 
units  might  remain  'intact  but  in  v.hich  the 
sys:-r.i  v.-ould  he  in  disarray,  fragmented  and 
chaotic — its  officers  receiving  ro  orders  since 
hl9[her  hc.dquurters  v.-ould  have  been  over- 
run. Its  troops  r'EJitiented  and  demoralized. 
TT.e  p^ittcrn  of  the  Attacks,  it  is  clear  from 
document'',  consisted  cf  strikes  at  the  ARVN 
(Armv  of  tnc  Repiiollc  of  Vlctnpni)  chain 
of  command  rath^-'r!  than  at  the  decimation 
of  large  numbers  ot  t-oops.  The  documents 
and  prisoner  report!  also  indicTte  the  lead- 
erships counted  heavily  on  the  soldiers  of 
the  Vietnamese  arraed  forces,  not  only  not 
fighting,  but  Joining  the  Ccmmunlsis  en 
masse.  The  creation  of  the  paper  organiza- 
tion, the  Patriotic  Armed  Forces,  was  for  the 
purpose  of  quickly  employing  the  services  of 
vast  numbers  of  deflecting  ARVN  soldiers. 

Second,  fne  calculation  cl  Gen.  G:ip  -.vas 
that  a  great  deil  Of  public  .support  would 
be  forthcoming.  T»ijs  is  the  political  dimen- 
sion of  the  Tet  offensive. 

It  is  a  safe  estiitiate  that  for  every  five 
Communist  sold'crs  in  the  offensive  there 
was  one  political  cpfire  in  action.  During  in- 
dividual city  cp?»ations  political  cadres 
moved  from  houre  to  house  or  among  the 
early  morning  crowds,  mingling  with  the 
people,  explaining  the  general  uprising  and 
soliciting  support.  Many  carried  with  them 
lists  of  names  cf  persons  ostensibly  willing 
to  take  part  in  pulillc  demonctrations. 

PE.\CE    THEME 

A  common  theme  used  by  these  cadres  was 
that  the  National  liberation  Front  stood  for 
democracy,  social  welfare,  neutralism.  Peace 
was  a  recurrent  theme,  directed  especially 
toward  Buddhist  women.  Commando  units 
striking  at  specific  targets  in  the  cities  had 
satellite  political  cadres  circling,  four  or  five 
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blocks  away,  tlie  installation  under  attack, 
keeping  people  out  of  the  lire  fight  and 
soliciting  support.  A  special  "•coalition"  flag 
was  flown. 

Typical  of  this  political  activity  was  a 
•people's  court"  held  at  the  intersection  of 
Minh  Mr.ng  and  Suvanmanh  streets  in 
Cholon.  A  cadre  on  a  soap  box  told  an 
i.ssemblecl  crowd  that  standing  next  to  him 
was  .1  woman  whose  son  was  a  government 
security  agent.  He  asked  the  crowd  what 
•Justice"  should  be  meted  out.  The  crowd 
siioiiied:  ••Don't  execute  her."  So  the  cadre 
replied  that  she  would  be  let  olT  with  a  warn- 
I  15  to  ciU  her  son  back  from  the  government 
r.iiiks. 

Tiien  tlie  cadre  went  on  to  explain  the 
(general  uprising.  A  clique  of  other  political 
cidre.:  in  the  crowd  applauded  throushout 
liie  speech,  urging  those  next  to  them  to  do 
likewise.  No  one  of  these  incidents  in  itself 
may  be  significant.  What  is  important  is 
tiiat  the  Ci.mnuinist  expended  a  great  deal 
ft  ell  Tt  and  allocated  considenihle  resources, 
especially  manpower,  in  creating  them. 

NO    AID    FROM     PEOPLE 

Although  almost  all  of  the  rank-and-file 
Communists  were  told  lo  expect  support 
from  the  population,  either  specific  assist- 
ance or  the  general  upri.<-ing.  90  per  cent  of 
the  prisoners  said  they  received  no  aid  from 
the  general  population  and  only  2  per  cent 
said  they  received  \insolicit(d  assistance.  Six 
per  cent  of  the  reports  did  not  touch  on  this 
matter. 

The  third  expestation  by  Gen.  Giap  w;.s 
that  a  strong  punitive  blov.'  could  be  de- 
livered a.eainst  the  .\nier:c.ins.  Ap:'in.  the 
pattern  of  the  oflensive  .sii.ige.sts  that  he 
sought  not  to  decimate  l.irae  numbers  cf 
Americans — this  beini?  futile  in  a  manpowc- 
sense,  like  trying  to  bail  the  ocean  'iry— 
but  to  cripple  the  American  air  strike  abil- 
ity, and  to  disrupt  the  American  jnilit  :.v 
and  civilian  network  that  ties  central  ci:n->- 
niaiid  centers  v.lth  field  headquartrrs 
through  an  elaborate  ccmmunicatlon  net- 
work. In  short,  the  target  was  the  Ameri- 
can ability  to  asse.-^s  and  respond  quickly  to 
attack. 

Beyond  This  lies  fr.e  domain  of  the  un- 
knowable: how  much  Gen.  Giap  w.s  The 
victim  of  overly  optimistic  reports  from  his 
commanders  in  the  South  and  To  what  de- 
gree Politburo  politics  caused  him  to  over- 
ride his  better  judgment.  Only  historif.ns. 
far  into  the  future,  will  be  -ble  to  answer 
these  que.stions  with  certainty. 

rtTTt'RE    PROSPECTS 

At  this  writing  the  prospects  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  winter-spring  offenrive.  in  a 
very  tentative  w?.y.  appear  to  be  these: 

1.  Communist  assertion  cf  victory  and  the 
semblance  of  continuity,  the  "all  is  Boin":; 
according  to  plan"  .approach.  Doctrlnally.  in- 
creased emphasis  can  be  expected  on  the  pro- 
tracted conflict  theme. 

2.  Continued  public  reference  to  a  neso- 
tiated  settlement  but  actually,  for  the  short 
run.  a  tapering  off  of  negotiatlonal  overf.'res. 

3.  An  effort  to  maintain  the  appearance 
of  high-tempo  military  activity — especially 
political  work  and  military  pressure  on  the 
urban  centers — while  the  obviously  necessary 
regrouping,  resupplVing  and  retraining  mis- 
sions are  pursued.  Military  activity  by  North 
Vietnamese  troops  can  be  expected,  espe- 
cially at  Khesanh.  although  this  need  not 
Involve  a  full  closing  of  the  battle  of  Khe- 
sanh. 

4.  Possible  introduction  of  new,  more 
sophisticated  weapons  by  the  Communists. 
Possibly  there  may  be  Hanoi  requests  for 
more  foreign  assistance  from  Communist 
nations. 


Illusions  Doc  Us  in  War 
(By  Stanley  Karnow) 
Saigon. — France's  approach  to  the  Indo- 
china war  and  the  current  American  effort 
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in  Vietnam  are  parallels  that  may  not  quite 
meet,  yet  they  share  a  striking  similarity: 
the  uncanny  capacity  of  civilian  and  mili- 
tary officials  to  operate  on  Illusions. 

While  Dlenblenphu  brutolly  ended  French 
self-deception,  the  current  Communist  of- 
fensive has  dramatized  the  degree  to  which 
the  Johnson  Administration's  claims  of 
progress  in  Vietnam  have  been  founded  less 
on  fact  than  on  fancy. 

A  key  question  at  the  moment  is  whether 
there  Is  the  Inclination  in  Saigon  and  Wash- 
ington to  face  certain  truths.  If  not,  fresh 
Illusions  are  likeiy  to  compound  the  many 
fanuisies  that  have  characterized  American 
policy  and  practice  here  for  more  than  a 
decade  and  have  led  the  United.  States  into 
its  present  quagmire.  New  ml&Judgments 
could  result  in  an  even  more  costly  and  pro- 
tracted war  or.  worse,  a  wider  conflict  on  the 
Asian  mainland. 

The  illusions  about  this  benighted  land 
echo  over  the  years  In  rosy  statements  rang- 
ing from  the  French  Defense  Ministers  as- 
surance in  M.iy.  1947,  that  "there  is  no 
loncer  a  milit.iry  problem  in  Indochina"  to 
President  Jolinson's  assertion  last  weekend 
that  the  Communist's  Lunar  New  Year  at- 
tacks have  left  the  South  Vietnamese  gov- 
ernment and  army  '•stronger  than  tver." 

A  tragic  irony  in  these  optimistic  utter- 
ances i^  that  tor  the  most  part  they  liave 
stemmed  less  from  deliberate  falsifications 
than  from  a  tendency  to  misinterpret  or 
dismiss  unpalatable  realities  that  threatened 
e.si..i.bliKhed  polii  ie.s.  Recalling  his  service 
in  the  U.S.  Mit.sion  in  Saigon  in  1963.  John 
Mecklin  described  a  credibility  gap  that 
esistea  before  and  has  persisted  since: 

•'.  .  .  what  the  nevsmen  took  to  be  lies 
was  c.>c.^ctlv  v.hat  t!ie  mission  genuinely  be- 
lie, ed  and  was  reporting  to  Washington. 
Events  were  to  prove  that  the  mission  itself 
was  unaware  of  how  badly  the  war  was  eo- 
ing.  operating  in  a  Vvorld  of  illusion  Our 
feud  with  the  newsmen  was  an  angry  ymp- 
toni  of  bureaucratic  sickness." 

This  niythmakinc  process  sustained  the 
French  for  ?ight  \ears  in  their  attemoted 
reconquest  of  Indochina.  It  cost  them  twice 
the  amount  of  their  Marshall  Plan  .-.id  alone 
uith  92.000  dead,  among  them  40  per  cent  of 
the-r  re'2;ular  officers  and  noncoms.  Compara- 
ble myths  have  kept  up  .American  hopes  in 
Viefiam  since  1954.  even  though  the  French 
ar.d  U.S.  positions  there  differed  significantly. 
Unlike  the  French,  who  repeatedly  refused 
to  promise  indeoeiidonce  to  non-Communist 
Vietnamese  nationalists,  the  United  States 
is  not  clingins  to  a  colonial  possession  but, 
on  the  contrarv.  is  dedicited  to  dcf"2nding  the 
integrity  of  the  South  Vietnamese  govern- 
ment. As  a  consequence.  .American  h.icklng 
tor  t!  e  Paifton  regime,  whatever  its  internal 
veakiics.se.s.  h..s  an  international  validity 
that  France  never  enjoyed  as  an  "imperialist" 
power. 

In  further  contrast  to  the  French,  who 
could  not  muster  400  aircraft  in  Their  most 
affluent  period  in  Indochina,  the  United 
States  h.ns  tremendous  mobility  and  fire- 
power r.i  jng  with  iae-cube  machines  for  offi- 
cers' clubs  and  computers  for  measuring 
peasant  attitudes.  This  st.igaering  f.ssort- 
ment  of  material  probably  precludes  the  pos- 
sibility of  Amcricm  troops  T.iking  the  sort  of 
battlefield  setback  that  the  French  suffered 
at  Dlenblenphu — of  being  defeated  In  a  single 
do^lsive  encounter. 

AN    VNRECOSNIZED    ETRATHCY 

But  despits  these  tactical  differences,  past 
French  and  present  American  illusions  coin- 
cide in  one  crucial  strr-.tegic  ref^oert— an  in- 
ability or  unwillingness  to  appreciate  that 
the  Ccmmunlsts,  as  all  their  published  doc- 
trine affirms,  are  waging  '•revolutionary  war"" 
of  political,  social  and  psychological  as  well 
as  military  dimensions. 

Impatience  with  the  presumed  abstractions 
of  this  compreheueive  Communist  strategy, 
coupled  with  a  natural  desire  to  perform  the 
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way  they  know  best,  prompted  a  succession 
of  French.  American  and  Saigon  government 
officials  to  conceive  of  the  challenge  here  In 
convenMonal  terms.  Back  In  1959.  as  the 
Communists  were  sinking  roots  in  the  ham- 
lets U.S.  military  advisers  here  were  building 
a  road-bound  South  Vietnamese  army  to 
serve  President  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  for  parades 
and  protection  against  potential  coupa  In 
hla  capital. 

As  recently  as  1964.  when  he  was  Ambassa- 
dor to  Saigon.  Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor  shied 
away  from  questions  relating  the  govern- 
menfs  political  plausibility  to  counterlnsur- 
gency  efforts,  saying:  'Im  not  a  theoretician." 
The  Intervention  of  American  combat  forces 
In  1965.  moreover,  accelerated  the  U.S.  effort 
to  transform  the  growing  war  Into  a  conven- 
tional conflict.  As  one  American  ofHcer  put 
If  "We're  trying  to  change  the  name  of  the 
game  and  make  Charlie  fight  our  way." 

Fueled   by   enormous   resources,    the   con- 
ventional U.S.  approach  since  then  has  pro- 
duced thousands  of  dead  enemy  troops  but 
has   failed    to   crack   the   deeply   implanted 
CommunUt  organization  m  the  countryside. 
And   It  la  precisely  that  organization   that 
spurred    the    Vletmlnh's    dynamism    against 
the    ftench-   and.    additionally    refined,    ac- 
counts for  ttf*- present  Communist  resilience. 
BALANCWO  oi-a  NUMBiaS 
This  shadowy,  pervasive  Vletcong  appara- 
tus Is  playing  a  vital  role  In  the  current  Com- 
munist offensive,   for   U  provides  the  Com- 
munlsu  with  rural  political  strength,  there- 
bv  releasing  large   numbers  of   their  troops 
lor    combat.    In    contrast,    the    majority    of 
Allied  soldiers  In  Vietnam  are  relegated  to 
defensive  or  logistical  duties. 

As  a  result,  while  the  ratio  of  Allied  to 
Communist  forces  exceeds  that  of  the  French 
against  their  Vletmlnh  foes.  It  Is  plainly 
inadequate  at  present.  For  that  reason. 
President  Johnson  hastily  ordered  another 
10,500  troops  to  Vietnam  last  week  and  hinted 
that  he  may  recommend  raising  the  celling  of 
525.000  men   available   for   the  conflict. 

Persuaded  that  the  Allies  lack  the  man- 
power to  hold  territory  and  also  meet  his 
attacks.  North  Vietnam's  Defense  Minister. 
Gen.  Vo  Nguven  Glap.  Is  now  striving  to 
stretch  them  ttln  by  a  series  of  concurrent 
blows.  His  tactl:a  effectively  resemble  those 
he  used  against  the  French. 

In  late  1953.  Glap  struck  at  the  French  In 
Laos,  the  Central  Highlands,  the  coastal  areas 
and  the  Red  River  Delta  while  encircling 
them  at  Dlenblenphu.  If  the  Dlenblenphu 
battle  had  not  led  to  the  conference  table, 
he  planned  to  hit  the  cltlea  the  following 
summer. 

This  time.  Glaps  assaults  against  South 
Vietnam's  population  centers  have  preceded 
his  presumed  intention  to  fight  a  set-piece 
engagement  at  Khesanh.  His  principle  of 
simultaneous  attacks  Is  similar,  however,  and 
besides  their  impact  on  urbanltes.  the  Com- 
munlsu  have  scored  gains  so  far  by  forcing 
government  troops  to  withdraw  from  hamlets 
In  order  to  protect  the  cities. 

Whether  this  Communist  offensive.  Uk« 
that  of  15  years  ago.  U  designed  to  end  at 
Geneva  remains  to  be  seen.  In  any  case,  the 
current  situation  is  a  far  cry  from  the  1963 
prediction  of  MaJ.  Gen.  Charles  J.  Ttmmes, 
then  chief  U.S.  military  adviser  here,  that 
"by  the  end  of  next  year  they  (the  Vletcong) 
wlU  no  longer  be  a  national  threat." 

Wr    BUn.T   ROADS 

In  many  ways,  the  Communlsu  managed 
to  move  to  their  present  Initiative  by  default 
For  as  the  UiUted  States  concentrated  on 
constructing  a  conventional  South  Viet- 
namese army,  the  Vletcong  was  creating  the 
conducive  rural  atmosphere  that  would  later, 
m  Mao  Tse-tungs  phrase,  be  the  water  in 
which  the  guerrilla  fish  could  swim. 

The  main  focus  during  the  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem 
regime  Is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  78  per- 
cent of  U  S  aid  went  Into  the  Saigon  govern- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

menfs  military  establishment   Moreover,  the 
20-mlle    highway    from    Saigon    to    Blenh^ 
built  largely  for  military  purposes,  absorbed 
more  US   aid  than  all  the  labor,  community 
development,  social  welfare,  housing,  health 
and  education  projects  undertaken  here  be- 
tween  18M  and   1961.  ,^VI„<, 
At  the  same  time.  Washington  was  locking 
Itself    into    the    legend    that   Diem   was    the 
•Winston   Churchill   of  Asia."   as  then  Vice 
President  Johnson  called  him.   Mr.  Johnson 
qualified   hU   rhetorical   extravagance   later, 
privately    telling   a   reporter   that  Diem   was 
■  the  only  boy  we've  got  there  "  As  often  hap- 
pens, however,  the  expedient  solidified  into 

dOffXIlA 

It  became  dogma,  then,  to  hall  Dlem's 
rigged  elections  as  democracy  while  over- 
looking his  antl-Communlst  manhunts  that 
drove  innocuous  opponents  like  the  Cao  Dal 
religious  sect  into  the  Vletcong.  It  was  also 
dogma  to  praise  his  agrarian  reform  pro- 
gram, though  only  10  percent  of  over  a  mU- 
llon  tenant  households  ever  received  land. 
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IN»n,T«ATION    CAM*   LATia 

Meanwhile,  rising  slowly  from  the  bottom 
like  a  coral  reef,  the  Communists  began  their 
armeJ  activities  earnestly  only  after  they  had 
a  solid  base.  Official  US  explanations  retro- 
actively attributing  the  Vietnam  war  to  "ex- 
ternal aggression"  somehow  conflict  with  the 
authoritative  reports  of  American  sources  In 
1961  that  there  was  no  evidence  of  signifi- 
cant infiltration  from  the  North  during  that 
period. 

■By  the  time  the  shooting  starts,  youre 
already  way  behind."  an  expert  on  Commu- 
nist insurgencies  has  said  Thus  the  United 
State*  awoke  in  early  1965  to  dUcover  that, 
despite  the  decade  It  had  bought,  the  Com- 
munists had  reached  the  edge  of  victory. 
They  were  halted  by  two  factors:  rapid 
American  intervention,  and  their  own  failure 
to  transfer  their  batUefield  gains  Into  nego- 
tiations. 

Since  then,  the  principal  American  achieve- 
ment m  Vietnam  has  been  to  deny  the  Com- 
munlsu a  clear-cut  triumph.  And  If  any 
meaningful  lesson  emerges  from  twth  the 
past  15  years  and  the  events  of  the  past 
month.  It  appears  to  be  that  the  Vletcong 
organization  Is  too  strongly  entrenched  in 
Its  elusive  way  to  be  broken  by  strictly  mili- 
tary means. 

The  alternatives  confronting  the  Uniiea 
States  at  this  Juncture,  therefore,  are  wheth- 
er to  continue  struggling  for  Vietnamese 
"hearts  and  minds '  for  decades  to  come  or 
to  move  toward  a  settlement  that  recognizes 
a  legitimate  Communist  presence  In  the 
south  The  alternatives  may  be  equally  dis- 
mal. They  may  be  the  only  reaUtlea  left  after 
years  of  illusions. 


Khesanh  Is  Qurrs  Takcable 
(By  David  Lei tch) 
(Nor«.— ThU  dispatch  by  a  London  Sun- 
day   Times    correspondent    was   written   ten 
days  ago.  Both  the  weather  and  the  Ameri- 
can position  have  deteriorated  since.) 

Khssanh.— Stuck  up  on  the  red-mud  wall 
of  the  trench.  Just  above  the  grenades,  there 
is  a  snapshot  (rf  a  girl.  She  is  not  a  very  spe- 
cial girl,  except  she  Is  naked  to  the  waist 
and  has  a  rather  touching  look— an  amalgam 
of  shame  and  determination. 

Evidently  she  Is  not  In  the  habit  of  posing 
for  semlnude  pictures,  but  her  expreMlon 
says  she  Is  determined  to  do  this,  and  axiy- 
thlng  else.  If  it  will  help  her  boy  friend  while 
he  is  in  Khesanh.  All  we  can  do  now  Is  to 
hope  that  It  did  help,  because  It  certainly 
Is  not  helping  any  more. 

My  Marine  friends  found  the  picture  in 
the  waUet  of  a  dead  soldier  whose  charred 
body  they  dragged,  at  great  risk,  out  of  the 
wreck  of  the  Hercules  C-130  transport  plane 
which  now  lies  In  three  spiky  heaps  60  yards 
away  They  also  found  the  girls  address  and 
they  say  they'll  send  the  picture  back,  with 


a  letter  of  thanks  and  condolence— If  they 
ever  get  out  themselves. 

Looked  at  from  this  trench,  the  likelihood 
of  girl  and  photograph  ever  being  reunited 
seems  remote.  A  Marine  captain,  keeping 
his  head  well  down.  Indicates  Hill  950  with 
Its  Jungle-covered  tip  half  burled  in  the  low 

cumulus.  .4.i„_. 

It  18  only  one  of  the  half-doeen  positions 
from  which  the  North  Vietnamese  dominate 
thta  pathetic  little  rectangle.  We  know  ^at 
there  are  two  divisions  of  them— say  20.000— 
and  possibly  two  divisions  more.  There  are 
only  4800  Marines  within  the  meager 
Khesanh  perimeter,  and  all  of  them  are  wait- 
ing for  the  coup  de  grace. 

A    FOXHOLE    OPINION 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  armchair 
speculation  about  whether  or  not  the  North 
Vietnamese  army  Intends  to  attack  Khesanh. 
Some  people,  even  experts  In  Saigon,  believe 
that  Gen.  Glap  is  not  primarily  concerned 
with  achieving  another  Dlenblenphu  but  is 
using  Khesanh  as  a  decoy. 

Glap.  according  to  this  theory,  simply 
wants  to  immobilize  the  American  troops 
while  he  skirts  them.  This  may  make  sense 
in  Saigon  or  Washington,  but  when  one  is 
huddled  inside  a  flak  Jacket,  trying  simul- 
taneously to  watch  for  troop  movements  in 
the  scrub  on  the  other  side  of  the  wire  and 
listen  for  the  Incoming  mortar  shells.  Glap's 
intentions  seem  only  too  immediately   ob- 

^  "fivMy  day  last  week  the  NVA  (North 
Vietnamese  Army)  troops  moved  closer  and 
there  seems  to  be  no  way  to  stop  them.  Every 
night  you  got  to  sleep  In  Khesanh  exP^tlng 
to  be  awakened  by  an  lU-lntentioned  North 
Vietnamese  with  his  Chlneee-manufactured 
automaUc  weapon. 

Col  David  E.  Lownds.  the  47-year  old  com- 
mander of  this  dally  diminishing  Marine 
CTOUP  has  no  doubt  In  his  mind.  "Of  course, 
they're  coming."  he  says  In  the  conunand 
bunker.  "But  I  don't  want  to  put  any  time 
frame  on  It ...  I  wish  I  knew."  ,„.„„,.. 

So  do  his  men.  in  their  vulnerable  foxholes. 
(There  are  perhaps  two  bunkers  in  KheeaJih 
where  men  would  survive  after  a  direct  rocket 
hit  The  rest  would  crumple  under  a  mortar, 
ajid  their  protection  value  is  as  much  psy- 
chological as  anything  else.) 

When  you  see  the  NVA  troope  outside  the 
wUe  you  see  brisk,  eager  little  men  In  Jungle 
kit  going  about  their  Jobs  with  frightening 
Impassively.  _^. , 

Sgt  W.  W.  Trottlno.  a  large,  deadpan  Okla- 
homan  who  had  kindly  offered  me  the  hoepl- 
tallty  of  his  bunker,  picked  out  an  advancing 
section  through  his  binoculars.  "Jee-sua  he 
said,  "there's  Charlie.  Just  Uke  he's  going 
out  on  an  Elks  picnic." 

••^at  does  he  look  like?"  asked  Pfc.  Steve 

^•^aitby."    said    TrotUno.   decUnlng    to   re- 
linquish "the  binoculars,  "he's  a  small,  yel- 
'  low-looking  kind  of  guy  and  he  speaJta  with 
an  accent.  You'll  recognize  him  by  his  gun. 

At  this  point  we  all  heard  a  hoUow  cough 
from  somewhere  about  1000  yards  away  and 
lost  interest  in  the  small  talk  as  we  flattened 
on  the  red,  probably  highly  fertile,  soil  which 
U  peculiar  to  Khesanh.  ■ 

Aa  the  mortars  come  closer,  the  sound  be- 
come, shriller,  straighter  and  faster.  You 
have  quite  enough  time  to  PO'»'le' ^'^  y°'}' 
sins  between  discharge  and  arrival.  On  this 
particular  occasion,  the  nearest  explosion  waa 
aclear  60  yards  away,  a  dull  booming  thud 
which  leaves  one  with  a  headache  if  nothing 

^TrotMno  got  to  his  feet  with  dignity  and 
continued  his  vUual  reconnaissance  and 
running  commentary.  A  Negro  MarUie  who 
had  been  lying  next  to  me  tried  to  pick  mud 
off  his  flak  jacket  and  broke  Into  a  huge  and 
deeply  frightened  grin.  "Kindly  get  me  out 
of  here."  he  said,  "ni  go  on  a  chopper.  Ill 
parachute.  If  you  insist  man.  I'll  walk,  but 
ju«t  take  me  out  of  thla  place." 
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CONVERSATIONAL    IMPEDIMENTS 

He  was  one  of  the  more  rational  people 
I  spoke  to.  Talking.  In  fact,  is  rather  difficult. 
This  Is  not  because  the  Marines  are  taciturn, 
for  all  of  them  are  so  acutely  aware  of  their 
Intermingled  destiny  that  strangers  become 
Intimate  acquaintances  In  minutes.  It  Is  the 
noise  that  Inhibits  conversation — the  rip- 
pling thud  of  helicopter  blades,  the  Irritable 
cough  of  mortars,  the  fluttering  whine  of 
artillery. 

And  the  sky.  on  the  good  days.  Is  black 
with  aircraft — the  Skyraider  ground-attack 
planes,  Jet  fighters  and  tiny,  delicate  spot- 
ter planes,  which  the  Marines  talk  about 
like  pet  dogs  as  they  run  through  their  subtle 
little  arabesques.  The  spotters  are  trying  to 
locate  gun  emplacements  beneath  the  Jungle 
canopy,  which  comes  so  near  that  you  are 
aware  of  it  physically. 

These  aircraft  are  delaying  the  outcome 
of  this  battle,  taking  suicidal  risks  to  help 
the  muddy,  frightened  men  on  the  ground. 
But  they  also  have  a  disturbing  message 
for  the  Marines  In  the  foxholes  because  It  is 
clear  they  are  operating  each  day  a  little 
closer  to  the  perimeter. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese are  moving  In.  painfully,  agonizingly, 
but  still  a  few  yards  farther  each  day.  A  sky- 
raider  we  watched  came  swooping  In  above  us 
so  low  we  all  ducked.  But  he  had  not  made 
a  mistake. 

He  dipped  down  across  the  perimeter  in 
an  arc  that  seemed  inevitably  to  be  leading 
him  to  crash,  straightened  up  and.  hugging 
the  ground,  discharged  from  his  belly  what 
looked  like  a  cluster  of  wheeling  silver  fish. 
They  struck  and  Ignited  in  a  ball  of  yellow 
flame  which  bounced  and  swooped,  moving 
perhaps  50  yards  parallel  to  the  ground  be- 
fore exploding  in  a  burst  of  white  smoke  so 
close  It  tickled  the  throat  and  made  us 
cough. 

"Napalm."  said  Trottlno.  "Oh.  decent  man. 
Isn't  that  the  most  beautiful  sight  you  ever 
saw?"  The  Marines  were  Jumping  up  and 
down,  clapping  their  hands. 

THE    COMFORTING    MONSTERS 

We  had  been  looking  due  east,  but  now 
there  vas  a  deeper  rumble  dominating  the 
cacophony  of  lesser  sounds  coming  from  the 
northwest.  "ArcUght."  aald  Trottlno.  by  now 
an  old  friend,  who  had  shown  me  pictures  of 
his  children  and  asked  me  to  send  a  message 
to  his  wife. 

ArcUght  Is  the  USAP  code  word  for  the 
terrifying  B-52  bombers  which  dispense  their 
own  kind  of  Justice.  Godlike,  from  55.000 
feet,  homing  in  by  radar  and  destroying  an 
area  roughly  1000  meters  long  by  400  wide. 
When  their  bombs,  500-  and  750-pounders 
(65  tons  or  thereabout  in  all )  hit  the  ground, 
we  were  all  shaken.  The  sand  started  to  leak 
out  of  the  sandbags.  The  wooden  supports  of 
the  bunker  teetered.  And  across  the  valley. 
Just  north  of  the  gap  that  leads  to  Laos,  the 
Jungle  began  to  Ignite. 

There  Is  a  lot  of  argument  about  the 
B-52  "kUl  potential."  The  efficiency  of  the 
raids  in  military  terms  may  be  high  or  low. 
but  psychologically  they  are  crucial.  When 
the  Marines  see  the  piles  of  smoke  rising 
across  the  valley,  they  feel  that  someone 
Is  remembering  them.  For  the  rest  of  the 
time,  they  Just  sit  here  like  so  many  clay 
pigeons,  forgotten,  they  believe,  by  their 
leaders,  waiting  to  be  sacrificed. 

But  the  air  strikes,  the  only  tactical 
factor  that  makes  Khesanh  tenable,  tend 
to  be  double-edged.  If  you  are  dug  in  even 
reasonably  well— and  the  Marine  trenches 
and  bunkers  are  now  adequate  though  by 
no  means  brilliant — there  is  a  fair  chance 
of  surviving  a  determined  bombardment  as 
long  as  you  can  hear  It  coming.  An  experi- 
enced soldier  hearing  the  sound  of  an  ap- 
proaching rocket,  something  like  the  barking 
of  an  enormous  dog.  can  get  under  cover  fast 
enough  to  be  protected  from  anything  other 
than  a  direct  hit. 
But   with   the  aircraft   circling  overhead. 
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one  can  hear  nothing.  It  is  necessary  to  leave 
the  bunkers  to  work,  to  get  something  to 
eat,  to  consult  a  senior  officer.  And  every 
time  one  walks  even  25  yards  on  the  mud 
tracks  like  "Buchanan  Road,"  which  runs 
through  the  base,  one  is  playing  a  game  of 
Russian  roulette.  The  rockets  and  mortars 
come  in  without  warning.  They  either  have 
vour  number  on  them  or  they  don't. 

But  this  Is  the  kind  of  risk  the  Marines 
are  happy  to  live  with.  Their  casualties  at 
the  moment  are  averaging  something  in  the 
region  of  40  a  day.  which  they  believe  are 
acceptable. 

The  real  problem  is  what  happens  when 
the  weather  gets  too  bad  for  air  support.  So 
far,  God  has  been  on  the  side  of  the  United 
States,  and  In  this  situation  the  Marines 
badly  need  supernatural  support.  The  usual 
torrential  monsoon  rains  have  been  tardy, 
and  three  days  In  four  the  weather  has  been 
good  enough  for  the  support  planes  to  fly 
from  their  bases  in  Danang,  Saigon  and 
elsewhere. 

But  what  Is  going  to  happen  if  the  weather 
changes  and  a  great  quiet  descends  over 
this  valley  for  two  or  three  days?  I  asked  this 
question  of  a  section  of  Marines  who  were 
playing  five-card  stud  poker  with  military 
script  in  a  trench  on  the  extreme  north- 
east of  the  Khesanh  position,  uncomfortably 
close  to  the  ammunition  dump. 

"If  the  planes  can't  come  any  more,  then 
the  Red  are  going  to  attack."  said  a  cheery 
corpwral.  He  had  Just  noisily  won  45  cents 
by  producing  three  sevens — "Sevens  1e  al- 
ways been  mah  lucky  numbah" — against  a 
shattered  top  sergeant  who  had  drawn  two 
aces  and  a  pair  of  nines. 

"What  are  they  going  to  do?  You  don't 
have  to  ask  that  question,  friend.  They  Just 
have  to  start  running  over  that  wire  when 
it's  dark  and  we  kill  a  few  of  them  and  they 
keep  coming  and  then  we  say  good  night.  No 
problem  there." 

As  long  as  the  planes  are  there,  the  North 
Vietnamese  troops  are  forced  to  dig  In,  keep 
their  heads  down  and  concentrate  on  avoid- 
ing either  being  roasted  by  napalm  or  pul- 
verized by  B-52  strikes.  But  once  the  weather 
makes  It  Impossible  for  these  friendly  birds 
to  make  their  complicated  passes,  fending  off 
.  the  evil  day.  It  all  comes  down  to  a  question 
of  numbers. 

There  are  not  physically  enough  Marines 
to  keep  the  North  Vietnamese  out  If  they 
are  really  determined  to  come  without 
bothering  about  the  size  of  their  losses,  and 
this  has  never  been  something  that  worried 
them  in  the  past.  At  Dlenblenphu,  Glap  did 
not  try  to  demonstrate  that  he  was  a  general 
who  kept  his  losses  down. 

VANISHING    PATROLS 

Khesanh  Is  eminently  takeable.  If  Glap 
decides  to  take  it,  he  can.  Meanwhile,  the 
Marines  can  do  nothing  except  endure  with 
as  much  dignity  as  frightened  men  can  mus- 
ter (which,  one  should  say.  in  their  case  is  a 
great  deal  of  dignity).  As  MaJ.  Joe  Donnelly, 
the  officer  who  Is  running  one  of  the  hill  out- 
posts supporting  the  area,  says:  "The  game 
is  now  completely  In  their  hands.  We  wait — 
it's  up  to  them  to  move." 

ThU  has  been  all  the  more  true  for  the  last 
couple  of  weeks.  Before  that,  the  Marines 
were  at  least  able  to  send  out  patrols  to  spot 
enemy  concentrations  and  give  the  command 
some  idea  of  what  they  were  doing.  This  is 
no  longer  so.  Patrols  have  become  too  costly. 

First,  you  send  three  men,  and  If  they 
don't  come  back,  you  have  to  support  them 
with  a  section.  If  the  section  also  disappears 
into  this  unfriendly  landscape,  there  is  noth- 
ing for  It  but  to  send  a  platoon. 

The  Marines  are  used  to  taking  heavy 
losses — indeed,  they  almost  glory  in  them — 
but  this  is  something  else.  At  the  moment. 
Col.  Lownds  U  trying  to  preserve  as  many 
men  in  his  command  as  he  can. 

His  men  sit  around  and  listen  to  "Hanoi 
Hannah"  on  their  expensive  transistors — she 
is  the  Vietnamese  equivalent  of  Lord  Haw- 
Haw — or  play  cards,  look  at  their  Playboy 
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pinups  and  pray  to  God  something  Is  going  to 
happen. 

Most  of  them  would  prefer  the  NVA  to 
launch  a  major  attack.  At  least  that  would 
be  preferable  to  lying  in  the  red  mud  and 
trying  to  calculate  how  long  you  can  go 
before  the  rocket  scores  a  direct  hit. 

SUSTAINING  HUMOR 

The  marines  here  are  poor  boys,  ex-truck 
drivers,  laborers  and,  at  the  top  end  of  the 
scale,  store  clerks.  They  do  not  have  educa- 
tion to  help  them  but  their  spiritual  re- 
sources are  considerable.  They  are  surviving 
on  companionship  and  humor. 

It  makes  them  the  most  sympathetic 
American  troops  in  this  country.  If  you  get 
stuck  In  Khesanh.  hey  automatically  accept 
you  as  one  of  them,  and  Ulk  about  news- 
paper publishers  in  the  same  way  they  go  on 
about  the  general  staff,  forgetting  that 
JournaUsts,  unlike  soldiers,  have  a  choice 
about  where  they  go  and  do  not  have  to  stay 
to  the  end  of  such  affairs. 

They  insist  that  the  people  back  home  do 
not  know  what  they  are  suffering.  "I  write 
my  parents  and  my  big  sister  a  lot."  said  a 
Negro  Pfc.  "The  first  week  I  was  here  I  wrote 
11  letters,  would  you  believe  that?  Do  you 
think  any  of  them  will  ever  get  there?" 

Another  Marine  said:  "I  virrite  my  wife  all 
the  time.  Naturally,  I  couldn't  get  away  with 
telling  her  whafs  really  going  on— nobody 
Stateside  knows  that,  and  If  they  did  know 
they'd  blow  their  minds." 

The  average  age  of  the  troops  I  talked  to. 
perhaps  60  of  them,  was  certainly  no  more 
than  22.  They  all  seemed  to  be  patriots,  in- 
sofar as  they  hated  the  Communists,  at  least. 
But  they  combine  this  hate  vrtth  a  deep  and 
abiding  cynicism  about  their  leaders,  both 
generals  and  politicians.  The  repetitive  Ma- 
rine expletives  make  it  impossible  to  quote 
much  of  what  they  say  in  a  newspaper  that 
people  will  read  over  their  Sunday  morning 
eggs,  and  they  are  anyway  not  very  articu- 
late. There  is  no  Wilfred  Owen  to  describe 
this  war. 

The  corporal  had  made  a  map  pinpointing 
the  mortar  and  rocket  explosions  within  the 
camp  m  the  last  week.  He  was  hoping  to  de- 
duce a  pattern  which  would  help  him  to 
avoid  the  dangerous  sections,  though  they 
all  looked  equally  bad.  He  gave  me  the  map 
as  a  souvenir  to  send  to  his  girl  friend  on 
the  assumption  that  I  would  get  out  and 
that  he  wouldn't. 

Getting  into  Khesanh  has  been  extremely 
difficult  for  two  weeks  and  is  now  becoming 
more  so.  Despite  all  the  U.S.  air  strikes,  the 
NVA  mortars  and  rocket  Are  zeroed  on  the 
runway,  which  at  some  points  Is  no  more 
than  30  yards  within  the  perimeter,  continue 
unabated. 

At  the  southeast  end  of  the  runway,  where 
the  incoming  planes  touch  down,  there  Is  an 
NVA  .50-caliber  machlnegun.  or  a  group  of 
them,  which  has  managed  to  survive  all  the 
rockets  and  napalm  from  the  air.  Now  that 
this  gun.  which  destroyed  a  C-130  transport 
last  Saturday,  Is  calling  the  tune,  the  Com- 
munists appear  to  have  the  potential  to 
dominate  the  situation. 

The  apron  section  of  the  runway,  where 
the  aircraft  turn  around.  Is  known  as  "the 
Mortar  Magnet."  The  NVA  have  now  had 
weeks  to  zero  in  on  this  area,  and  If  you 
survive  the  machlnegun  bursts  at  one  end 
of  the  runway,  you  find  yourself  faced  by  the 
mortar  fire  at  the  other. 

The  C-123S  keep  their  engines  going  all 
the  time,  spill  cargo  and  passengers  out  of 
the  back,  taxi  and  take  off  within  three  or 
four  minutes.  In  this  time,  under  the  sound 
of  the  engines,  the  mortars— if  you  are 
lucky — and  rockets — if  you  aren't — rain  In 
on  the  apron.  The  NVA  have  been  sufficiently 
harassed  from  the  sky  for  their  fire  to  be 
rather  erratic. 

AN    CKIIEARO    SCREAM 

The  worst  Job  In  Khesanh  Is  unloading 
these  arriving  planes,  which  carry  either 
tuel  or  ammunition,  and  loading  them  with 
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wounded.  Twenty-year-old  Howard  Hunt  of 
Atlanta  explained  the  Job  to  me  in  a  ditch 
where  we  spent  20  minute*  after  the  C-1Z3 
I  had  arrived  in  had  made  Us  battered  cum- 
bersome way  back  up  the  strip  toward  Da- 
nang  and  safety.  ^i„h 

•Every  time  I  go  out  on  the  strip,  my  mind 
goes  blank."  Hunt  said.  "Sometimes  the  am- 
mo boxes  get  stuck  and  I  »<^««""-y«"  "'^' 
hear  It  for  the  noise  of  the  J'^ajnd  Ui* 
^.ns.  but  it  seems  to  make  me  fee!  better 
I  dont  do  it  on  purpoM.  you  understand.  I 
lust  seem  to  nnd  myself  screaming. 

Hunt  and  his  nine  friends  doing  the  same 
lob  are  all  in  a  state  of  advanced  mental 
exhaustion.  "You  know  those  planes  have  got 
to  geMn  here."  said  Pfc.  Jim  Veron  "But  aU 
the  same,  you  get  to  dread  seeing  them 
come  because  of  the  Are 

•It's  funny,  because  you  know  that  tne 
plane  Is  the  most  dangerous  thing,  the  real 
mortar  magnet  But  once  ^o"  8*  , '"^''**  *^ 
to  pick  up  the  cargo,  you  tend  to  linger,  like 
Ifs  protecting  you." 

The    Marines   are    bitter   when    they    say  _ 

■You  tell  them  they're  using  us  a«  bait     But 

the  anger  they  feel   at   ihMr  own  situation 

s   dl^lted   at    the   Communists   as   well    as 

he  worw  in  general,  and  there  Is  no  doubt 

thev  win  fh:ht  well  when  the  attack  comes. 

Moat  of  them  say  things  '.Ike:   "Itl  "me 

Uncle  Sam  lost  his  patience.  We   ought   to 

drop  the  big  one  on  Hanoi  and  put  nn  end 

fo  all    this"   Most   of   them   think   America 

should  withdraw  from  Vietnam,  but  Initiate 

a  kind  of  sccrched  earth  policy  first. 

\t  the  Mortar  Magnet."  the  apron  where 
supplv  planes  turn  around.  -^^ bra>.ny  mlll- 
tarv  policeman  crouches  in  a  bunker,  check- 
ing th^t  in  the  general  confusion  no  Marine 
decides  to  hop  on  the  plane  for  Danang  and 
feave  Khesanh  to  sort  out  its  own  prob- 
lema  So  far,  there  has  not  been  a  single 
ca^ofthls  happening.  The  only  Marines 
leaving  are  the  dead  cr.es  in  rubber  bags 
or  the  wounded  on  stretchers. 
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Remarks  ot  the  Honorable  Thomas  N. 
Downing,  Repreienlative,  First  Virginia 
District,  to  the  Virginia  State  Canners, 
Febniary  22.  196S 

HON.  DAVID  eTsATTERFIELD  ill 

OF    VJUCTNTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RrPREbENTATIVEo 
Monday.  February  26.  1968 

Mr  SATTERFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
colleague  from  the  First  District  of  Vir- 
ginia on  February  22.  1968.  addressed  the 
Virginia  State  Canners  Association  in  iny 
honietown  of  Richmond.  Va.  His  remarks 
were  quite  timely  and  interestinK  and  I 
will  have  that  address  included  In  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

REMARKS     OF     THI      HONORABLE     THOMAS      JT 

Downing.  Representative.  First  VraoiNiA 

District,  to  the  Vdiginia  State  Canners, 

Pebrcarv   22.   1968 

Today  h;  s  been  a  most  memorable  day  here 
m  the  United  States  not  speciftcally  for  what 
has  happened  today  but  because  of  what  hap- 
pen?d  236  years  ago.  That  w.-<s  the  day  when 
General  w'^?hlngton  was  bor.i  up  at  Wake- 
field m  that  wonderful  northern  neck 
country  of  Virginia. 

There   Is    no    question    In    anyone's    mind 
about  General  Washington's  place  In  history 
He   ranks   as   the   greatest   American   of   all 
t'mes.    Even    the    "unreconstrticted    rebels 
whose    admiration    for    Robert    E.    Lee    ap- 
proaches reverence  still  look  to  Washington 
;.s  the  supreme  hero  of  the  Nation.  Lee  him- 
self felt  that  way. 
Washington  was  trtUy  the  storybook  hero. 


He  was  the  tirst  American  of  great  stature 
that  any  of  us  learned  ab-jut  as  school 
children.  ...     ^, 

Who  does  not  know  that  George  Washing- 
ton chopped  down  a  cherry  tree  and  admitted 
It  to  his  irate  father  saying  In  the  process  "I 
cannot  tell  a  lie."  Who  does  not  know  that 
he  threw  a  sliver  dollar  across  the  Rappa- 
hannock. I  doubt  most  seriously  that  there 
Is  even  one  red  blooded  American  boy  who 
has  not  pictured  himself  with  Washington 
at  Valley  Forge  or  crossing  the  Delaware. 
Certainly  all  of  us  In  Virginia  know  almost 
by  heart  the  story  of  his  greatest  triumph 
on  the  field  of  battle,  the  winning  of  Ameri- 
can Independence  at  Yorktown. 

We  have  stood  with  Washington  at  his 
first  inaugural  in  New  York  We  have  heard 
his  farewell  address  in  1776  and  today  v.e 
share  the  legacies  that  he  left  us  three  years 
later.  , 

It  matters  not  to  any  of  us  th.it  some  or 
the  stories  about  Washington  are  myths.  No 
one  really  cares  that  some  patriotic  Ameri- 
can dreamed  up  a  few  fanciful  tales  to  en- 
hance the  image  of  the  greatest  American  of 
them  all.  George  Washington  was.  ts  ard 
shall  always  remain  "first  In  war.  first  i.i 
peace  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  country- 
men." No  wonder  that  Lee  felt  the  way  he 
did  about  Washington.  It  was  Robert  E.  Lee's 
father,  the  famed  "Llghthorse  Harry"  Lee  of 
Washington's  army  who  spoke  those  words. 
"First  in  war.  first  in  peace  and  tirst  In  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen"  about  his  Jear 
commander-in-chlef. 

The  place  of  George  Washington  In  the 
hlstorjl  of  our  great  nation  is  unique  and 
it  will  alwavs  remain  so. 

He  was  our  first  President.  His  accomplish- 
ments on  the  field  of  battle,  his  eirller  emi- 
nence in  the  Virslnla  House  of  Burgesses  and 
the  esUem  in  which  he  was  held  bv  his 
friends  and  neighbors  clearly  Indicated  that 
when  our  republic  was  founded,  he  alone 
was  the  man  to  lead  her. 

History  is  an  ever  changing  thing  and  It 
Is  relatively  Impossible  for  those  of  us  Tvho 
sit  here  tonight  to  say  whether  Washington 
was  our  greatest  President.  Perhaps  he  was. 
I  might  even  sav.  more  than  likely  he  was. 
It  would,  however,  be  necessary  to  view  the 
accomplishments  of  each  of  our  Presidents 
one  hundred  to  two  hundred  year?  after  each 
of  them  had  held  office  In  order  to  put  the 
accomplishment  of  their  admlnUtratlons  !n 
porer  o'i?TH'tive. 

■  he  rase  of  Preside.-t  Truman  Is  n  eood  ex- 
ample. There  was  great  dissent  during  his  ad- 
ministration. Criticism  WM  heaped  on  him 
vet  he  had  hardly  reached  Independence. 
Missouri  after  leaving  the  White  Hou<-e  when 
pecple  hegan  to  talk  about  his  greatness.  The 
stature  of  Harry  Trum.nn  Increases  jear  by 
year  and  some  day  long  .-fter  his  ashes  have 
turned  to  dust,  the  American  people  doubt- 
less will  come  to  appreciate  him  net  for  the 
man  that  he  was  while  he  lived  In  the  WhUe 
House  but  for  the  good  that  he  did  which 
will  live  long  after  him. 

I  disagree  with  Shakespeare  who  wrote 
"The  evil  -.T.cn  do  live?  after  them:  the  good 
I?  oft  interred  w  th  their  bont-s."  This  may  ».;e 
th»  cafe  rith  trfe  villains. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  have  ever  had  a 
vUlaln  in  the  White  House.  I  have  sufficient 
faith  in  the  American  people  to  believe  that 
they  never  have  elected  such  a  man  as  our 
President  and  they  never  will. 

Our  Presidents  usually  receive  far  better 
treainiei.t  fror.i  Mstory  than  thev  do  from 
their  contemporaries.  Yet  It  Is  necessary  to 
take  a  proper  vlevi'of  any  man  In  line  with 
the  circumstances  of  his  time  and  situation. 
Times  change  and  circumstances  change  yet 
m  many  instances  there  Is  a  remarkable  coin- 
cidence. 

Retrace  with  me.  If  you  will,  some  of  our 
early  steps  as  a  fledgling  nation.  I  ask  you 
to  remember  back  to  December  of  1776.  The 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  not  quite 
sU  months  old.  Our  Nation  was  In  Its  In- 
fancy. 


As  U  the  case  with  any  new  bom  babe,  a 
crisis  arose.  This  was  recognized  particularly 
by  Tom  Paine  who  recorded  the  times  In  a 
most  memorable  essay  called  "The  American 
Crisis  "  I  am  sure  that  all  of  you  remember 
the  most  famous  worda  from  this  particular 
piece  of  writing  although  sometimes  we  are 
all  inclined  to  forget  who  wrote  them.  Tom 
Paine  wrote  "these  are  the  times  that  try 
men's  souls."  He  spoke  of  the  great  crisis 
which  General  Washington  met  significance 
on  Christmas  night  1776  when  he  crossed  the 
Delaware  with  his  army  and  met  and  de- 
feated the  enemy  at  the  Battle  of  Trenton. 

Most  Americans  remember  those  inunortal 
eight  words  from  the  pen  of  Tom  Paine  even 
If  they  know  nothing  else  of  hU  writing. 

I  would  like  to  quote  for  you  the  sentrnre 
which  follows:  "These  are  the  times  which 
try  men's  souls  "  It  read  "The  rummer 
soldier  and  the  sunshine  patriot  will,  in  this 
crUls.  shrink  from  the  service  cf  his  country, 
but  he  that  stands  It  now  deserves  tV.e  love 
and  thanks  of  man  and  woman." 

With  one  exception,  these  words  might 
well  have  been  ^sTitten  yesterday  or  to-.iay 
The  noUb'.e  exception,  of  course.  Is  th?  refer- 
ence to  "the  summer  soldier."  There  rre  no 
.summer  soldiers  in  the  service  of  the  L  lUted 
States  of  America.  There  are  no  summer  sail- 
ors There  are  no  summer  airmen.  There 
are  no  summer  marines  The  loyalty  and  the 
dedication  of  these  men  knows  no  season, 
no  year,  no  century  These  men  know  not  the 
difference  between  day  and  night  when  their 
country  Is  concerned 

They  have  served  in  the  highest  tradition 
since  the  beginning  of  our  herltace  They 
continue  to  serve  in  this  manner  In  .-sfuth- 
ca£t  Asia.  The  gratitude  of  all  of  cur  rlt:=enry 
Is  not  sufficient  reward  for  these  brave  men 
and  women. 

Let  us  consider  the  case  cf  sunshine 
patriot  He  Is  the  Individual  v.ho.  in  the 
warmth  of  a  brleht  fummer  afternoon  when 
the  whole  world  is  at  peace,  drives  do^-n  a 
multl-laned  interstate  highway  In  1  is  e\- 
penslve  automobile,  his  family  beside  him. 
and  freely  admits  to  anyone  who  will  Uit<»n 
that  he  Is  a  clasjlc  patriot  He  believes  stead- 
fastly in  the  red.  white  and  blue. 

He  Is  so  dedicated  to  the  greatne-s  cf  the 
United  States  of  America  that  he  will  V.ead 
to  the  nearest  beach  on  the  Fourth  ot  July 
and  not  waste  one  precious  moment  :f  his 
holiday  thinking  about  the  men  w)-.o  -:.U  In 
Philadelphia  «n  that  day  almost  two  hutidred 
years  ago  and  pledged  their  U.-es.  their  lor- 
Uinles  nnd  t>-.Pir  sacred  honor  in  order  that 
hp  mliiht  have  the  opportunity  to  cn.lov  the 
dav.  ThU  happens  year  after  year  'hrn-.-hout 
this  land  cf  rurs  and  no  one  f.nds  .'inv  fault 
with  It  I  certainly  would  be  the  li?t  to 
criticize  anyone  I  can  recall  the  time?  vvhen 
I  felt  the  .■same  way.  I  am  sure  that  aa  of 
us  have  done  ihe  same  thing.  We  have  done 
It  because  It  Is  easy  to  be  ft  patriot  when  the 
sun  Is  sMnlng. 

But  vou  know  and  I  know  that  the  years 
of  any  nation  must  have  their  v.-lntero  as  well 
as  their  summers.  Many  of  these  are  winters 
of  discontent.  We  are  in  such  a  winter  now. 
Where  are  our  sv.nshlne  patriots  now? 

The  answer  is  all  too  obvious.  They  are 
all  about  us.  We  find  them  on  t-ie  streets  of 
our  cities  demonstrating  against  our  national 
policy  They  burn  their  draft  cards.  They  en- 
courage young  men  to  violate  the  law.  They 
block  the  path  cf  those  who  would  serve  with 
pride  and  honor  In  the  Armed  Forces  cf  our 
JNatlon.  Thev  demand  that  we  quit  :r.  Met 
Nam  They  demand  that  we  take  any  of  a 
nui-nber  of  steps  which  would  plunge  the 
world  into  total  war. 

These  are  the  sunshine  patriots.  The  road 
has  become  rocky  and  the  going  Is  rough  so 
these  people  want  no  part  of  the  game  tne 
way  our  Nation  Is  playing  It.  It  Is  the  old 
case  of  "if  you  won't  play  the  game  my  way. 
I  am  going  to  pick  up  my  marbles  and  I 
won't  play  with  you  any  more." 

My  friends,  this  Is  not  a  game  that  we  are 
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playing  This  Is  a  matter  of  survival  for  all 
men  who  are  concerned  with  the  repeated 
rebirth  of  freedom  throughout  the  world.  We 
have  all  heard  from  time  to  time  that  the 
United  States  is  playing  a  dual  role  as  the 
worlds  policeman  and  the  world's  Santa 
daus.  I  do  not  feel  that  this  is  altogether 
the  case. 

We  are  the  most  powerful  and  the  richest 
Nation  on  earth.  No  man  Is  an  Island  and 
no  country  can  be  an  Island  unto  itself.  As 
long  as  the  United  States  of  America  re- 
mains the  land  of  the  tree  and  the  home  of 
the  brave  it  must  encourage  the  desire  for 
freedom  and  the  attitude  of  bravery  In  less 
fortunate,  less  powerful  nations.  Maybe  v.e 
are  a  combination  policeman  and  Santa 
Claus  Mavbe  we  are  also  a  big  brother  who 
win  always  hold  out  «  helping  hand  to  a 
smaller  nation  which  has  the  desire  to  walk 
in  ovtr  image. 

I  hope  that  this  win  nlways  be  the  case 
with  the  United  Statea.  I  hope  that  we  will 
alwavs  remain  the  lan<  of  the  free  and  the 
home  of  the  brave. 

I  wculd  remind  you  of  this  however.  Free- 
dom snd  bravery  go  hatid  in  hand.  The  priv- 
ilege of  one  calls  upon  the  responsibility  of 
the  other.  We  will  r?main  the  land  of  the 
tree  nly  so  long  as  t^e  remain  the  home 
of  xhe  brave. 

T!  ere  .ore  many  kli^di  of  bravery.  There 
Is  v.lor  in  combat  and  no  n.ition  was  ever 
more  blessed  with  men  of  this  demonstrated 
capr.biiiiv  than  we  art  today.  There  Is  also 
the  cour.ige  of  those  who  sit  silently  and 
wait  5or  brave  men  to  return.  Again  in  this 
cise.  ;.ir  Nation  Is  magnificently  endowed. 
Then,  'here  Is  the  willingness  of  those  who 
will  itand  in  the  face  of  world  criticism, 
inirllng  back  the  charges  of  those  who  would 
see  the  United  States  of  America  destroyed 
by  proclaiming  steadfastly  that  this  is  In- 
deed our  country  and  we  will  stand  by  our 
course  of  action  against  all  others.  These 
people  rre  not  sunshine  patriots.  And  I  tell 
vou  cnlte  fervently  With  all  that  is  In  me. 
that  i  wish  we  had  more  of  these  people. 

I  do  not  deny  the  basic  right  of  any  man 
to  criticize.  A  certain  amount  of  It  is  good. 
For  vears  I  have  felt  that  the  gripes  of  en- 
listed men  have  gone  a  long  way  toward 
making  our  armed  services  the  fine  organl- 
latlons  which  they  are  today. 

But  there  Is  a  time  and  place  for  criti- 
cism. Today,  however,  so  many  of  our  people 
have  become  critics.  And  In  order  to  become 
critics,  thev  first  had  to  become  experts  at 
least  in  their  own  minds.  We  are  Indeed  the 
riches:  .ind  most  powerful  nation  on  earth 
and  coupled  with  these  superlatives,  It  ap- 
pears that  we  also  have  the  most  experts  In 
foreign  policy  and  military  operations. 

I  have  said  before  that  any  man  who  em- 
barks on  a  career  of  public  service  must  hold 
himself  ready  to  accede  to  the  will  of  the 
people  I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  will  ever 
ask  me  to  run  for  President.  I  certainly  hope 
not  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  I  would 
entertain  any  hope  of  being  elected  but  I  cer- 
tainly feel  that  It  Is  the  most  awesome  job 
in  the  world.  It  Is  also  probably  the  most 
thankless.  I  have  served  In  the  Congress  dur- 
ing the  administrations  of  three  of  our  Presi- 
dents. Elsenhower,  Kennedy,  and  Johnson. 
1  have  seen  more  of  President  Johnson  than 
I  did  of  the  other  two.  This  Is  not  unusual 
because  his  tenure  in  the  White  House  rep- 
resents about  one-half  of  my  service  In  the 
House  of  Representataves. 

My  wife  and  I  attended  the  annual  con- 
pressional  reception  at  the  White  House 
Tuesday  night.  The  responsibilities  of  his 
position,  the  concern  over  our  nation's  des- 
tiny and  the  cares  of  much  of  the  world  were 
obvious  In  President  Johnson's  face.  He  holds 
the  position  of  leadership  because  he  acceded 
to  the  will  of  the  people.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  greatest  majority  of  Americans  in  any 
election,  he  was  the  best  man  for  the  Job. 
I  voted  for  him.  I  supported  him.  And  I  sup- 
port him  now.  I  support  him  not  because  he 
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is  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  not  because  I  voted  for 
him.  not  because  I  supported  him  In  1964 
but  because  he  Is  the  President  ot  the  United 
States  of  America.  I  support  him  because  this 
Is  my  country  and  he  is  my  President. 

I  differ  with  the  President  on  occasions. 
There  are  limes  when  we  have  wide  differ- 
ences of  opinion.  1  treasure  the  hope  that  he 
will  see  my  view  on  the  maritime  needs  for 
this  country  and  rally  to  my  side.  I  differ 
widely  with  many  of  his  domestic  programs. 
I  always  try  to  support  his  leadership  when 
it  comes  to  our  national  position  In  the  face 
of  the  world.  I  believe  It  Is  Incumbent  upon 
every  American  to  give  the  President  this 
support. 

However,  as  a  Member  of  the  Congress,  as 
a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
which  Is  the  body  of  our  Government  that 
Is  the  closest  to  the  people.  I  also  feel  It  In- 
cumbent upon  me  to  give  him  the  benefit  of 
my  advice  when  I  feel  that  that  advice  Is  well 
founded. 

The  only  fault  that  I  have  found  with  his 
leadership  as  far  as  Vietnam  Is  concerned 
is  that  I  believe  he  has  been  given  the  wrong 
;.dvice  from  some  of  the  ncople  who  are 
closest  to  him.  There  are  certain  young  In- 
tellectuals at  the  Pentagon  who  have  had  a 
major  voice  in  our  action  In  Southeast  Asia. 
I  urn  sure  that  their  intentions  are  honor- 
able and  that  they  believe  they  are  right.  For 
a  long  time  those  of  us  In  tiie  Conpress  had 
had  nothing  of  our  own  to  go  on  but  yester- 
day we  got  the  type  of  intelligence  that  we 
iiave  been  waiting  for. 

My  distinguished  colleague  from  Virginia's 
second  district.  Porter  Hardy,  Jr.  has  led  nn 
intensive  six  months  examination  of  U.S. 
commitments,  manpower,  assets  ;ind  plan- 
ning particularly  in  Vietnam. 

His  subcommittee  was  directed  by  Chair- 
man Mendel  Rivers  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  to  review  U.S.  worldwide 
commitments  and  to  assess  the  burden  which 
these  commitments  place  on  cur  military 
capability. 

Congressman  Hardy  and  his  colleagues 
toured  Southeast  Asia  in  the  closing  months 
of  1967  as  a  part  of  their  investigation.  They 
talked  with  everybody,  particularly  with  our 
men  and  their  leaders  In  the  held.  Yesterday 
Congressman  Hardy  released  the  finding  and 
conclusions  of  the  Special  Subcommittee  on 
National  Defense  Posture.  These  were  con- 
tained In  a  unanimous  interim  report.  I  will 
not  paraphrase  the  report.  I  will  give  you  the 
benefit  of  the  subcommittee's  language. 

"  'Because  of  the  security  classification  Im- 
posed on  most  of  the  testimony  and  data  on 
which  the  report  Is  based,  neither  the  report 
nor  the  stenographic  transcript  of  the  Sub- 
committee's hearings  and  proceedings  can  be 
released  at  this  time.  To  the  extent  that  the 
Subcommittee's  conclusions  involve  millt:>ry 
Judgments,  they  are  a  summarization  of  the 
opinions  of  qualified  military  experts  who 
have  appeared  before  the  Subcommittee.' 
"The  findings  and  conclusions  follow: 
"1.  At  present,  the  U.S.  has  no  timetable 
for  winning  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

•'2.  The  enemy  cannot  be  defeated  within 
any  acceptable  time  frame  so  long  as  we  con- 
tinue to  fight  a  primarily  defensive  war.  Our 
slow  rate  of  military  progress  has  encouraged 
North  Vietnam  to  reject  our  efforts  to  bring 
about  peace  negotiations. 

"3.  Only  if  our  military  is  permitted  to 
make  maximum  use  of  our  assets  can  the  war 
In  Vietnam  be  brought  to  a  speedy  and  suc- 
cessful conclusion. 

"4.  The  theory  of  gradual  escalation  In  the 
use  of  power  violates  accepted  and  proven 
military  concepts.  The  application  of  this 
theory  in  Vietnam  has  produced  only  mini- 
mal gains,  and  has  given  the  enemy  time  to 
Increase  his  own  efforts  correspondingly. 

"5.  Because  of  the  extent  of  our  commit- 
ment m  Vietnam,  we  are.  In  truth,  engaged 
la  a  battle  for  the  preservaUon  of  the  future 
of  the  United  States.  We  cannot  afford  to 
lose  It  while  coiwtlng  world  opinion. 
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"6.  Contrary  to  the  views  so  often  voiced 
Ijy  benighted  disciples  of  defeat  and  ap- 
peasement, the  battle  In  Vietnam  is  not  be- 
tween the  greatest  nation  in  the  world  and  a 
small,  underdeveloped  country.  Rather,  It  Is 
a  struggle  with  the  United  States  on  one  side 
and  Communist  China  and  Russia  on  the 
other.  It  should  be  recognized  and  clearly 
understood  that  while  the  enemy  we  are 
fighting  Is  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the 
Viet  Cong,  they  are  merely  the  conduit  for 
the  aggression  of  China  and  Russia. 

"7.  Our  military  forces  should  be  permit- 
ted to  take  the  offensive — on  land  and  sea 
and  in  the  air- -with  a  definite  timetable  lor 
the  earliest  pos.slble  successful  conclusion  of 
the  war.  This  would  require  an  immediate 
review  of  our  present  force  levels  and.  un- 
doubtedly, partial  mobilization.  However, 
more  ARVN  troops  are  required,  for  even- 
tually these  forces  must  achieve  and  main- 
tain tiie  security  of  their  own  nation. 

■8.  The  enemy  should  be  denied  access  to 
all  war  materiel  and  supporting  supplies.  If 
necessary  to  achieve  this  end.  :;11  routes, 
whether  by  l;nd.  sea  or  air,  should  be  closed 
or  destroyed. 

•  9.  For  the  successful  conduct  of  the  war, 
the  enemy  shoi-ld  be  given  no  sanctuary  or 
reprieve. 

■"10.  The  Subcommittee  recognizes  the  es- 
si.-ntiality  of  civilian  control  of  the  military. 
as  prescribed  by  the  Constitution.  However. 
in  the  Vietnam  conflict,  constraints  liave 
been  imposed  on  the  millti.ry  in  operational 
viattt^rs  to  such  an  extent  that  they  have  de- 
graded our  field  cnmm.-^nd  structure  and 
militated  against  the  immediate  and  positive 
I'ction.  or  reaction,  required  by  the  swiftly 
moving  events  of  war. 

"11.  In  spite  of  the  foregoing,  the  morale 
and  performance  of  our  military  forces  are 
superb.  Never  in  the  history  of  this  country 
has  the  United  States  fielded  troops  so  well 
.'supplied  loglstically. 

"12.  Certain  DOD  policies  have  hindered 
the  development  of  rew  and  improved  weap- 
on systems  and  curtailed  the  production  of 
presently  needed  equipment,  with  the  result 
that  our  military  posture  and  tiie  condition 
of  our  assets  have  been  degraded. 

"13.  The  honoring  of  our  commitments  in 
Vietnam  has  severally  strained  our  world- 
wide military  manpower  and  equipment 
assets. 

"14.  If  we  are  to  meet  all  probable  con- 
tingency challenges,  the  U.S.  must  promptly 
undertake  to  Increase  its  military  assets. 

"15.  U.S.  intelligence  concerning  enemy 
plans  and  movements  is  seriously  deficient. 
As  a  result,  major  policies  for  the  conduct  of 
the  war  appear  to  have  been  formulated 
more  on  the  basis  of  intuition  than  on  fact. 
"The  Subcommittee's  report  follows  an  in- 
tensive six-month  examination  of  U.S.  com- 
mitments, manpower,  assets  and  planning, 
particularly  in  Vietnam.  The  Subcommittee 
is  composed  of:  Hon.  Porter  Hardy.  Jr.  Hon. 
F.  Edward  Hebert.  Hon.  Samuel  S.  Stratton. 
Hon.  Charles  A.  Halleck  and  Hon.  William  L. 
Dickinson.  Chairman  L.  Mendel  Rivers  and 
Hon.  William  H.  Bates  are  ex  officio  members. 
The  Subcommittee  has  been  directed  by 
Chairman  Rivers  to  review  U.S.  worldwide 
commitments  and  to  assess  the  burden  which 
these  commitments  place  on  our  military 
capability. 

"The  Subcommittee  plans  to  next  examine 
the  Middle  East  area." 

This  Is  the  especially  well  founded  advice 
of  the  most  responsible  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  To  me  and  I  believe  to 
the  Nation,  It  far  supersedes  the  well-inten- 
tioned and  faulty  reconunendations  of  Sec- 
retary McNamara's  current  crop  of  "whiz 
kids."  I  recommend  It  most  enthusiastically 
to  the  President  and  I  call  upon  the  Nation 
to  close  Its  ranks  over  Vietnam. 

This,  I  believe,  is  the  advice  the  President 
needs.  This,  I  believe.  Is  the  support  he  needs. 
This,  I  believe.  Is  what  our  country  needs. 
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Legion  Awards  for  Hiring  of  the 
Handicapped  and  Older  Worker* 

HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

OF    KWCTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  26,  1968 

Mr  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  nearly 
50  years  the  American  Legion  nas  been 
one  of  the  greatest  organizations  lor  good 
in  the  Nation.  All  of  us  are  familiar  with 
the  Legion's  acUvltles  on  the  National, 
State  and  community  levels  with  ref- 
erence to  disabled  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents, Americanism,  child  welfare, 
and  many  other  fine  programs. 

One  of' the  Legions  lesser  known  but 
very  important  programs  involves  the 
encouraging  of  employers  to  hire  older 
workers,  and  handicapped  persons. 

Each  vear,  during  National  Employ 
the  Handicapped  Week  and  again  dur- 
ing National  Employ  the  Older  Worker 
Week,  the  i>ational  economic  commis- 
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sion  of  the  American  Legion  through  its 
SUte  affiliates,  engages  in  a  program  of 
selecting  local  employers  who  do  an  out- 
sUnding  job  in  hiring  and  reUining 
older  workers,  and  the  most  outstanding 
job  In  hiring  and  retaining  handicapped 
workers,  especially  disabled  veterans. 
These  employers  are  nominated  as  candi- 
dates for  a  special  American  Legion 
national  citation. 

The  March  1968  issue  of  the  American 
Legion  magazine  contains  a  listing  by 
States  of  employers  selected  to  receive 
these  citations  for  the  year  1968.  These 
employers  and  the  American  Legion  are, 
indeed,  deserving  of  special  recognition 
for  their  fine  contribution  in  helping  to 
solve  the  Nation's  manpower  problems. 

I  commend  this  article  to  the  Members 
of  the  Congress  and  insert  it  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record: 
Legion  Honored  61  Employers  During  1967 

roR      HiRiNO      Handicapped      and      Older 

Workers 

Sixty-one  employers  around  the  nation  re- 
ceived" Nat"  1  American  Legion  citations  ror 
good  employment  practices  during  1967. 
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Twenty-nine  were  cited  for  their  practices 
In  hiring  the  handicapped,  and  32  lor  their 
practices  In  hiring  older  workers.  Colnclden- 
lally,  61  flrms  were  also  honored  In  1965  and 
again  In  1966 

National  awards  are  made  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  State  or- other  Department 
organization  of  The  American  Legion  which 
nominates  employers  each  year  for  the  Na- 
tional Hlrlng-The-Handlcapped  Award  and 
the  National  Older-Worker  Citation. 

Awards  are  made  by  the  Legion's  Natl 
Economic  Commission,  whose  Intimacy  with 
the  Job  problems  of  handicapped  and  older 
veterans  stimulated  the  granting  of  the  an- 
nual citations. 

Handicapped  awards  are  usually  made  In 
connection  with  annual  Employ  the  Handi- 
capped Week  (first  full  week  In  October) .  and 
represent  part  of  the  Legion's  participation 
in  the  programs  of  the  President's  Committee 
on  Employment  of  the  Handicapped. 

Older  worker  awards  are  usually  made  In 
conjunction  with  the  Legions  Hire  the  Older 
Worker  Week  (first  full  week  In  May) .  Among 
those  receiving  awards  In  1967  were  com- 
mercial firms,  government  agencies,  and  edu- 
cational institutions.  Below  is  a  list  of  all 
employers  receiving  National  Legion  awards 
for  1967: 
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CiM  for  emp»oym«nt 
of  the  handtcjppad 


CHtd  tM  wnploymenl 
of  older  worktfs 


SlSJr*".:::::::::::  XllS^VLimber  *  puip  co^sak.: 


l','ilnis' '.  —  fS^on  Purin.  Co  ,  Noftfiw^t  .  . 

'*""™    Arkansas  Poultry,  ProduM  OivK 

sion,  Rogers. 

rilifotnia  -  Ampex  Co(p  ,  Redwood  City 

C^ouZ Western  C.ne  Service.  Inc  ,  Denver.. 

ConneefiMV.  -  V. Horshey  MeUl  Products  Corp.. 

Amoma. 

Delaware N<"*- 

District  ot  Columbia do 

Florida  -    ■         -do — 

Gaor  Jia The  Browninf  Co.,  AlUnta    . .  -  -  -  -   - 

H^'*jj .;;:....  First    Nattonal    Bank    of    Hawaii. 

Honolulu. 

Idaho  .--..  None .: 

Irifno^ :: principal      Manufacturing      Cofp., 

Broadview. 


JSi?"* :::::::  SrZood'  sut.  HospHai "  sdooi, 

Gt«nwood. 

K«n«ia  _.  Nono. - 

Kentucky' .--  Indapwidant    Bo»    Makers,     Inc. 

Lo«iisvill«. 
Louisiana Nona 


m,jn, Portland  Lithograph  Co .  Portland. .. . 

M Ji^hisatti. . : : : : :  W°»l 'ai«  Manulactunni  Co..  Spring: 

tAK>\>t»n Davis  Latwrjtory.  I ne..  Grand  Rapids 

Minnesota Nona.. - 

Mississippi ■• 

|lSuIli:''':"'.'I--T«i*riWr's'upirt;"ci;'Kite^^^^^ 
"■^ G  »  G  Manufacturing  Co .  Omaha... 


Ounnavant's,  Inc.,  Hunlsville. 
US.  Smelting.  Retining  &  Mining 

Co ,  Fairbanks. 
None 
Fo>  Manufacturing  Co.,  Fort 

Smith. 

None. 

House  of  Gregory,  Broomrield. 

Chancy  Bros.,  Inc  .  Manchester. 

.  Nona. 
Do. 

Do 
Spalding  Knitting  Mills,  Griffin. 
Department  of  Personnel  Services, 

State  of  Hawaii. 
Nona. 
Do. 

George  Koch  Sons,  Inc.,  Evansville. 
Younlier-Martin's  Oeparlment 

Store,  Skiux  City. 
None. 
Southern    Veneer    Manufacturing 

Co.,  Louisville. 

1.  Amerkan     Metal,     Inc.,     New 

Orleans. 

2.  Lockheed  Aircraft  Service,  Lake 

Charles. 
None. 

E.  J.  Korvette,  Inc  ,  Rxkville. 
DuplKonCo.,  Westboro. 


Cited  for  employment 
of  the  handicapped 


Cited  tor  employment 
of  older  workers 


None. 

Fingerhul  Manufacturing,  Mora. 

None 

Do. 
Boutelle  Motor  Co .  Miles  City. 
Orthopedic  Hospital.  Lincoln. 


Nevada None None. 

NewHampshire do - .;..:...,.-        r  ^  ^^ 

New  Jersey Electro-Miniatures     Corp.,     South    Artolier  Corp .  Garfield. 

Hackensack  ,   „  ..^       .       c    .  r 

New  Mexico Bureau  of  Reclamation,  Navajo  In-    Santa  Fe  Builders.  Inc.,  Santa  Fa. 

dian  irrigation  project,  Farmington. 

New  York None Manpower,  Inc    New  York. 

North  Carolina do Beacon  Manufacturing  Co., 

Swannanoa. 

North  Dakota  do* None. 

Ohio  Larsan  Manufacturing  Co.,  Newark..  McDowell-Wellman  Engineering 

Co ,  Cleveland. 

OfclalMHM                 .  North  American  Aviation,  Inc.,  Tulsa.  Montgomery  Ward,  Oklahoma  City. 
Oregon..." Bonneville  Power  Administratkin,        Jones  Refinishing,  Klamath  Falls. 

Portland.  «     „  ,. 

Pennsylvania Sears,  Roebuck  «  Co.  Catalog  McGraw-Edison  Co.,  Cannonsburg. 

Division,  Philadelphia.  ..../> 

Rhode  Island      Providence  Post  Office,  Providence. .  Wardwell  Braiding  Machine  Co., 

Central  Falls. 

South  Dakota' SUmperV Black  Hiil'sGold  4  Jewelry "  Geo.  A.  Hormel  &  Co.,  Mitchell. 

Manufacturing  Co.,  Rapid  City. 
TAHfiAc^AA  Maim  Nons. 

Texaa^ 1    R  ■GUfourniVu.VniVLongview.^  1.  Southwest  Wheel  &  ManufKtur- 

ing  Co..  Dallas. 

2.  Lubbock  Manufacturing  Co ,  Lub-    2.  Oynelectron    Corp.,    Pasadena, 
bock. 

ii(^  Nona  Z*"  Cooperative  Merchantilo  In- 

stttution,  Ojiden. 

Vermont 1.  Essex  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  Essex    Mr.  Douglas  Burt,  Waterville. 

Junction. 
2.  Beecher  Falls  Manufacturing  Co., 
Beecher  Falls. 

Virginia None None. 

Washington do ...     .....         Do. 

West  Virginia Shenandoah    Downs    Race    TrKk,  Do. 

Charles  Town.  _     .      ■   ^    .  .        r   . 

Wisconsin  Helwig  Carbon  Products.  Inc.,  Mil-    National   Presto   Industries,    tail 

waukae.  Claire. 

Wyoming Nona Nona. 


Sp4c.  Robert  V.  Yiatcotiki  and  Sp4«. 
Robert  GUIen  KUIed  in  Vietnam 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

or    NEW    YOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBESENTATIVE3 

Monday,  February  26.  1968 
Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  my 
sad  duty  to  report  that  two  of  my  con- 
stituents—Sp4c.  Robert  V.  Vinscotski  and 
Sp4c  Robert  Glllen.  both  of  Putnam  Val- 
ley, N.Y.— died  in  Vietnam  earlier  this 
month. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  courage  of  these 
young  men  and  to  honor  their  memory  by 
Inserting  herewith,  for  Inclusion  in  the 
Record,  the  following  article: 


I  From  the  Mount  Klsco  ( N.Y.)  Patent  Trader. 

Feb.   10.  19681 

Two  Ptttnam  Vallet  Men  Killed  in  Vietnam 

Wak 

Carmel.— The  Putnam  County  Board  of 
Supervisors  adjourned  Tuesday  In  honor  of 
two  Putnam  Valley  men  who  died  within  48 
hours  of  each  other  In  Vietnam  thl«  we«k. 
They  were  both  20  years  old. 

The  board  adjourned  In  memory  of 
Specialist  4th  Class  Robert  V.  Vlnscotskl.  the 
only  chUd  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alex  Vlnscotskl  of 
Longvtew  Drive  and  In  memory  of  SpeclaUst 
4th  Class  Robert  Glllen.  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Clifford  allien  of  Oscawana  Lake  Road. 

SpeclalUt  Vlnscotakl  was  killed  In  action 
on  Thursday  and  Specialist  OUlen  died  "as  a 
reeult  of  gunshot  wotinda  accidentally  In- 
mcted  by  another  Individual,"  according  to 
U.S.  Army  authorities. 

The  motion  to  honor  the  memory  of  the 


two  was  Introduced  by  Putnam  Valley  Super- 
visor Kenneth  C.  Carlson  and  was  seconded 
by  Supervisor  George  Krauss  of  Kent.  It  was 
approved  unanimously  by  the  board  of  super- 
visors and  placed  In  the  minutes  of  the  board. 

SpeclaUst  VlnscoUkl,  a  rifleman  with  the 
lOlst  Airborne  Division,  had  been  in  the  mili- 
tary service  for  18  months,  and  in  Vietnam 
since  November  1967.  Specialist  GUlen  w«a 
drafted  Noyembcr  1966  and  went  to  Vietnam 
in  June  1967.  No  further  details  of  either 
death  were  revealed  by  the  Army  this  week. 

Specialist  VlnscoUkl  was  born  In  the  Bronx 
September  25,  1947.  He  had  been  a  Putnam 
Valley  resident  for  the  past  six  years.  He 
graduated  from  Lakeland  High  School  In 
1965.  and  was  an  employee  of  the  General 
Casting  Company  of  Shrub  Oak  before  enter- 
ing the  Army.  ^  „   ^^ 

He  Is  survived  by  his  parents  Alex  and  Rutn 
Vlnscotskl  of  the  home  address. 


Februarij  26,  1968 

Funeral  arrangements  will  be  held  by  the 
Clark  Funeral  Home,  Yorktown,  upon  arrival 
of  the  body  from  Vietnam. 

Specialist  Glllen  was  born  October  24,  1947 
and  attended  Putnam  Valley  Central  School 
and  Lakeland  High  School.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Putnam  Valley  Volunteer  Fire  De- 
partment. 

He  Is  survived  by  his  parents,  one  sister  and 
one  brother.  They  are  Patricia.  19,  and  Ray- 
mond, 16,  of  the  home  address.  Also  surviving 
are  a  parental  grandmother,  Mrs.  Martha  Gll- 
len of  Oscawana  Lake  Road,  and  maternal 
grandparents  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilbur  Petzer  of 
FlshklU. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  still  Incomplete. 

A  solemn  requiem  mass  for  Specialist  Vln- 
scotskl vvtU  be  celebrated  Friday  at  Blessed 
Elizabeth  Ann  Seton  Church,  Shrub  Oak  at 
10  a.m. 

Burial  win  be  at  St.  Francis  Cemetery,  Mt. 
Klsco. 

Friends  may  call  at  the  Clark  Funeral 
Home,  Yorktown.  today  (,ThurEday)  from  2 
to  4  and  7  to  9  p.m.  i 


Another  Honor  Bestowed  Upon  the  Leg- 
islative Reference  Service 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  26,  1968 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August 
31,  1967,  my  good  friend  and  colleague. 
Mr.  Henry  Smith  of  New  York,  inserted 
In  the  CoNGRESsioNAt  Record — pages 
24867  to  24874 — a  rather  lengthy 
compilation  entitled  'Fifty  Years  of  For- 
eign Loans  and  Foreign  Aid  by  the  Unit- 
ed States,  1917-67."  This  paper  was  pre- 
pared by  one  of  our  esteemed  employees 
on  the  legislative  side.  Mr.  Hermann 
Flcker,  Economics  Division,  Legislative 
Reference  Service,  Library  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Smith  mentioned  the  outstanding 
service  performed  for  the  Congress  by 
Mr.  Picker  in  regard  to  U.S.  foreign 
aid  and  trade.  He  also  noted  that  this 
outstanding  expert  was  as  well-known 
overseas  as  here  at  home  and  that  many 
Members  In  this  House  had  utilized 
Mr.  Ficker's  services  and  found  them 
to  be  both  timely  and  extremely  useful 
in  the  legislative  process. 

As  one  Member  who  has  had  occa- 
sion to  call  often  on  Mr.  Rcker  for  spe- 
cialized work  through  the  years,  I  wish  to 
add  my  voice  of  appreciation  for  his  good 
services  to  my  office  and  also  on  behalf 
of  my  constituents.  May  I  also  state 
that  the  expertise  of  this  calm,  cour- 
teous, and  extremely  able  man  is  avail- 
able to  all  Members,  committees,  and 
stafif  assistants.  One  outstanding  fea- 
ture of  his  work  has  not  been  men- 
tioned before,  and  that  is  his  unrivaled, 
personal,  and  consultative  capability. 
Many  a  Member  and  legislative  em- 
ployee has  had  his  own  efforts  made 
easier  because  of  the  work  done  by  this 
man. 

Mr.  Flcker  has  often  accompanied 
Congressmen  on  investigative  tours  in 
Ehirope,  Africa,  and  the  Near  East  and 
his  personal  contacts  and  knowledge  of 
local  conditions  have  proved  to  be  inval- 
uable. Through  the  years  many  of  his 
recommendations   have    been    incorpo- 
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rated  in  our  programs  of  aid  and  trade 
overseas. 

At  this  time  I  also  wish  to  publicly 
extend  to  him  my  heartfelt  condolences 
in  the  untimely  death  of  his  19-year-old 
daughter,  Kathy.  One  of  the  most  trau- 
matic experiences  a  family  can  have  Is 
to  lose  an  only  and  beloved  daughter  in 
a  senseless  accident.  Kathy,  a  thi;-d-year 
student  at  Gettysburg  College,  was  killed 
nstantly  in  a  two-car  head-on  crash  near 
Frederick,  Md„  as  she  was  coming  home 
last  November  to  visit  her  family.  I  also 
wish  to  extend  my  deep  sympathy  to 
Mrs.  Ficker  and  their  two  sons. 

Some  3  years  ago  a  Wilton  Park  fel- 
lowship was  extended  to  Mr.  Ficker  by 
the  British  Foreign  Office,  This  rare  and 
distinct  honor  is  enjoyed  by  a  few  Amer- 
icans yearly,  who  are  in\ited  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government  to  participate 
with  British  and  European  experts  in  a 
2-week  discussion  of  AnRlo-European 
problems.  Partly  as  a  result  of  the  con- 
tacts made  in  England  at  that  time  with 
leading  German  Federal  Government 
participants  in  an  official  German  Bun- 
destaf.  an  invitation  has  now  been  ex- 
tended to  Mr.  Picker  to  visit  West  Ger- 
many on  a  free-study  tour. 

Under  the  auspices  of  its  "Inter  Na- 
tions" organization,  the  Bonn  Govern- 
ment now  and  then  also  invites  an  Amer- 
ican to  spend  a  couple  of  weeks  in  Ger- 
many, to  meet  officials,  visit  various 
cities,  inspect  industries  and  have  con- 
ferences with  leading  policy  workers, 
both  public  and  private.  This  type  of 
Intercommunication  is  particularly  use- 
ful to  an  international  economic  work- 
ing in  foreign  economics,  especially  that 
of  the  Common  Market. 

Even  before  Mr.  Ficker  was  told  that 
he  was  chosen  for  this  honor  I  learned 
of  his  selection.  I  wish  to  mention  this 
prestigious  invitation  because  I  am  sin- 
cerely happy  that  this  man  is  again  being 
honored  in  this  fashion.  He  belongs  to 
our  own  Legislative  Reference  Service 
and  the  new  insights  gained  by  him  dur- 
ing this  forthcoming  study  tour  will  re- 
doimd  to  our  benefit.  He  will  be  visiting 
Grermany  during  the  first  3  weeks  of  this 
coming  April.  I  herewith  attach  a  copy 
of  his  official  invitation  from  the  Ger- 
man Embassy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  we  in  the 
Congress  are  proud  and  pleased  with  the 
work  the  Legislative  Reference  Service 
is  doing  at  the  Library  of  Congress.  I 
commend  them  for  the  foresight  in  ac- 
quiring individuals  of  the  caliber  and 
talent  of  Mr.  Ficker. 

I  insert  the  letter  of  invitation  to  Mr. 
Ficker  from  Minister  Baron  von  Stackel- 
berg  of  the  German  Embassy  here  in 
Washington : 

German  Embassy, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  13,  1968. 
Mr.  Hermann  Ficker, 

Analyst  in  International  Finance  and  Trade, 
Legislative  Reference  Service,  the  Library 
of  Congress.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Ficker  :  On  behalf  of  the  German 
Federal  Government  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
extending  to  you  an  Invitation  from  April  6 
through  April  21.  1968  for  an  Information 
and  study  tour  to  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  Including  Berlin  (West)  as  guest 
of  the  German  Government. 

This  Invitation  which  Is  in  particular  Is- 
sued within  the  "Visitors'  Program  of  the 
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Federal  Press  and  Information  Office  In 
Bonn".  Is  Intended  to  give  you  a  possibility 
for  Informing  yourself  at  first  hand  of  pres- 
ent conditions  In  the  Federal  Republic.  Our 
visitors  are  given  the  opportunity  of  meeting 
leading  personalities  in  political  and  public 
life  or  ranking  officials,  and  tliere  Is  ample 
room  for  providing  contacts  in  fields  in  which 
the  Individual  guest  might  be  especially  In- 
terested. 

Perhaps  you  could  be  so  kind  as  to  come  to 
this  Embassy  as  soon  as  possible  in  order  to 
discuss  the  details  of  your  Itinerary  with  Dr. 
Hans  J.  Dietrich,  Economic  Counselor  (Tel. 
331-3328). 

If  you  have  any  special  wishes  for  Inter- 
views with  important  per.sonalltles  in  Ger- 
many, the  Embassy  would  be  happy  to  assist 
you  in  arranging  such  meetings.  But  as  you 
will  understand,  no  binding  promises  can  be 
made  now  regarding  such  interviews  because 
it  will  also  depend  upon  the  availability  of 
the  personalities  Involved. 

The  invitation  would  cover  a  tourist  class 
round-trip  ticket  for  a  filght  to  Germany  in- 
cluding a  visit  to  Berlin  as  well  as  expenses 
for  hotel  accommodations,  meals  and  inci- 
dentals like  taxi  rides,  porter  services,  etc, 

Filght  arrangements  will  be  made  for  you 
by  LUFTHANSA  German  Airlines  accordmg 
to  instructions  from  the  Emb.issy. 

Should  there  arise  any  que.stions  please  do 
not  hesitate  to  let  me  know. 
Yours  sincerely. 

Baron  von  Stackleberc. 


The  Court  Says  the  District  of  Columbia 
Freeway  Program  Is  Unlawful 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  DAWSON 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  26,  1968 

Mr.  DAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 15.  1968,  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit  Is- 
sued a  very  important  opinion  concern- 
ing the  District  of  Columbia  freeway 
program. 

The  court  ruled  that  the  District  gov- 
ernment did  not  comply  with  title  7  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Code  in  plan- 
ning four  freeway  projects;  namely,  the 
North  Central  Freeway,  the  east  leg  of 
the  inner  loop,  the  Three  Sisters  Bridge, 
and  the  Missouri  Avenue  Expressway. 
The  court  also  said  that  the  congres- 
sional appropriation  of  funds  to  the  Dis- 
trict government  for  highway  construc- 
tion did  not  ratify  this  illegal  action.  The 
court  also  ruled  that  the  District's  laws 
regulating  the  planning  and  building  of 
highways  were  not  set  aside  by  the  Fed- 
eral Aid  Highway  Acts. 

The  court  of  appeals  recognized  that 
the  provisions  of  title  7  requiring  prep- 
aration of  detailed  maps  and  public 
hearings  "are  designed  to  protect  prop- 
erty rights  by  insuring  that  the  highway 
plans  are  evolved  democratically  rather 
than  arbitrarily  "  The.se  procedures  are 
necessary  to  permit  residents  of  the 
District  to  participate  fully  in  planning 
highways  which  vitally  affect  them. 

Two  and  a  half  years  ago,  when  this 
House  was  considering  a  bill — H.R.  11487, 
89th  Congress — to  provide  additional 
borrowing  authority  to  pay  for  these  four 
projects,  among  others,  several  of  us,  in- 
cluding myself,  pointed  out  that  those 
freeway  projects  were  without  legal  au- 
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thority.  We  said,  in  our  minority  views. 

that — 

The  only  discretionary  authority  given  ^  .  . 
to  uy  out  new  highways  in  the  District  of 
ColurJ^bla  I.  that  contained  'n  the  act  of 
1893.  as  amended,  authorizing  a  P»«°^°'Jf « 
permanent  system  of  Highways  in  the  Di,- 
trlct  of  Columbia.  However,  the  District  Com- 
missioners have  often  iK-ored  the  prc^edure, 
for  changea  in  that  plan  (H  Rept.  1135.  8»tn 
Cong.  p.  24). 

Tiie  courts  opinion  concurred  wttii 
our  views. 

We  also  urged  that — 

-Vnv  large  public  works  program  must  be 
concemedVmarlly  with  people,  their  needs 
and  their  wants. 


And  we  said  that  the  District  govern- 
ment's proposed  freeway  program  is 
•shocking  and  arrogant  i^\,i'^  disregard 
of  the  public  interest"— House  Report 
No.  1135,  at  pase  22. 

Shocking  and  arrogant  in  'J»,^^^'f  ^'^jf 
the  public  interest.  (H.  Kept.  1135.  at  p.  22) 

The  opinion  of  the  court  of  appeals 
cited  our  view  that  the  freeway  plans 
were  ruining  "the  Nation's  Capital  as  a 
place  to  inhabit  and  enjoy  -House 
Report  No.  1135  at  page  23:  opinion,  toot 
note  "1  I  hope  that  the  new  officials  in 
the  District  e:overnment  will  take  tWs 
occasion  to  plan  a  highway  Prosrarn  tha 
is  i-esponsive  to  the  needs  and  wants  of 
people  in  the  District. 

Because  the  court  of  appeals  opinion 
is  of  great  interest  to  the  Congress  and 
the  public.  I  include  the  full  text  of  the 
courts  opinion  at  this  point  m  the 
Record: 
(Prom    the   U.S.   Court   of    ■'^PP^^^  ,['i'f' 

District  of  Columbia  Circuit.  No.  214161 

D  C     FrDERATlON    or    CIVIC    -SSOCt-VTIONS^    INC 

ET  ^L     APWLi-^Nrs  I.  Thomas  F.  Awts.  as 
DntxcTOH    or    rH<    Disraicr    or    Colcmb^ 

DfP.^RTMENT      CF      HIGHWAYS      AND       rRAFrlC, 
FT   AL..    APret-LBBS 

\ppeal    from    .he   Ui-.ited   States   District 
court  lor  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Decided  February   15.   19W  --»,„m    p 

ytesyrs.  lioberts  B.  Owen  and  Gerald  P. 
Norton  tor  :tppeUants. 

Mr  Joiin  P.  Hess.  Assistant  Corporauon 
Couosel  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  with 
Whom  Messrs.  ClarJe.r.  Duncan^ Corpora- 
tion Counsel.  Hubert  B  Pair.  Principal  As- 
sst^int  corporation  Counsel,  and  Richard 
W  Barf  on.  Assistant  Corporation  Counsel, 
were  on  the  brief,  for  appellee  Alrls. 

Mr  Edward  B.  Clark.  Attorney,  Depa"" 
ment  of  Justice,  with  "^om  Messrs  SBUi- 
^ngsley  Hill  and  Thomas  L.  McKevitt.  Attor- 
neys. Department  of  Justice,  were  on  the 
brief  for  appellee  NaUonal  Capital  Planning 
commission,  et  al.  Acting  Assistant  Attoniey 
General  Williams  and  Mr  Roger  P.  Marquis. 
Attornev.  Department  of  JusUce,  also  en- 
tered appearances  for  appellee  National  Cap- 
ital Planning  Commission,  et  al. 

Before  BAZELON.  Chief  Judge,  and 
WRIGHT  and  TAMM.  Circuit  Judges. 

No  21416— DC.  Federation  of  Civic  Asso- 
ciation, et  al.  V.  AUls.  Director.  DC.  Depart- 
ment of  Highways  and  Traffic,  et  al. 

PER  CURIAM:  The  primary  question  pre- 
sented on  appeal  In  this  declaratory  Judg- 
ment and  injunction  action  Is  whether  the 
District  of  Columbia  official  responsible  for 
the  planning  and  construction  of  highway 
orolecu  in  the  District  have  been  authorized 
by  Congress  to  disregard  the  requirements 
of  Title  7  of  the  DC.  Code,  particularly 
«i  7-108  to  7-115.  in  the  planning  and  con- 
strucUon  of  four  links  of  the  proposed  Dls- 
trlct  of  Columbia  freeway  system.  We  find 
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that  they  have  not  and  rever«»  the  Dlstrtct 
Court  ludgment  denying  Injuctlon  relief.  In 
view  of  this  disposition  It  is  unnecessary  to 
reach  other  Issues  raised  on  this  appeal. 

The  appellanu  '  have  sued  the  Director  of 
the  Department  of  Highway  and  Traffic  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  Commissioners  of  the  DUtrlct  of 
Columbia,  the  members  of  Uie  National  Cap- 
ital    Planning     Commission,     the     Federal 
Highway    Administrator,   and    various  other 
District  and  federal  officials  und  agencies  to 
enjoin    the    planning    and    construction    of 
four  highway  projects  known  .13  the  North 
Central  Freeway,'   the   East  Leg.^   the  Three 
Sisters  Bridge,'  and  the  Missouri  Avenue  Ex- 
pressway.^ Although  It  is  not  clear  to  what 
extent  actual  construction  has  begun  on  any 
of  these  projecu,  planning  has  gone  on  for 
some  time,  and  land  Is  being  acquired  for  the 
North  Central  Freeway. 

The  plans  for  the^e  freeway  projects  *  ere 
nituily  developed  by  the  DUtrlct  of  Colum- 
bia Department  of  Highways  and  Traffic  The 
plans  were  then  submitted  to  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission,  who  even- 
tually approved  each  of  the  challenged  proj- 
ects* Shortly  after  being  approved  by  «■"• 
NCPC.  e.ach  of  the  projects  was  approved  by 
the  Commissioners  lor  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia.- Some  public  hearings  were  held 
while  the  plans  were  being  developed.- 
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Title  7  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code 
13  entitled     Highways,  SUeets    Bridges"  ..nd 
the  relevant  portions  of  It  provide  as  fo hows^ 
Section  7-201  authorizes  the  Commissioners 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  "to  open,  extend, 
or  widen  any  street,  avenue,  road,  or  highway 
ro  conform  with  the  plan  of  the  permanent 
system  of  highways  .  .  .  adopted  under  cec- 
tfo^s  7-108  to  7-U5."  •  Secuon  7-108  directs 
the  ComnUssioners  to  prepare  "a  plan  lor  tne 
extension  of  a  permanent  system  of  high- 
ways" '°   and   secUon    7  122    empowers    the 
Com^ssloners  to  change  this  plan  'when- 
ever  in  their  Judgment  the  public   Interest 
requires  It."  "  The  basic  procedure  for  adopt- 
ing the  initial  plan  and  for  adopting  changes 
in  the  plan  Is  set  out  in  section  7-109.  -  The 
Dlswlct  Commissioners  are  directed  to  pre- 
pare  a   map   which   shows   the   boundaries, 
dimensions,      and      square-footage      of      aU 
Planned  streets  and  highways:  to  hold  a  pub- 
lic  hearing   for    the   benefit   of   landowners 
within  the  right  of  ways  of  the  planned  high- 
ways after  giving  notice  of  the  bearing  for 
14  consecutive  days:  '^  to  submit  the  plan  to 
the  National  CaplUl  Planning  Commission, 
which  is  empowered  to  "make  such  altera- 
tions as  It  shall  deem  advisable;    and  to 
record  the   plan  with   the  surveyor  of  the 

District  of  Columbia  ^'»'  ^^V*.? 'iir^T.r  u 
celved  the  written  approval  of  the  NCPC 

The  basic  planning  procedure  highlighted 
above   was   enacted   as   part   of    the   Act   of 
March  2    1893.'^  which  was  Intended  "to  pro- 
vide a  permanent  system  of  highways  in  that 
part  of  the  District  of  Columbia  lying  outside 
l»ie  boundaries  of  the  former  cities  of  George- 
town and  Washington."  "  By  way  of  a  rider  to 
the    1913   District   ApproprlaUons    Act,    this 
planning  procedure  was  adopted  as  the  pro- 
cedure for  changing  the  street  and  highway 
plans   for   "any   portion  of   the   District   of 
Columbia."'^    Another    rider    to    the    same 
ApproprlaUons  Act  gave  the  Commissioners 
power  to  open  and  widen  new  streets  and 
highways  which  conform  to  the  plans  so  de- 
veloped."  Thus,   followmg   the    1913   Appro- 
priations   Act.    the    District    Commissioners 
were  empowered  to  plan  and  open  highways 
throughout  the  District,  provided  the  plana 
were  developed  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
cedure now  laid  out  In  TlUe  7  and  the  high- 
ways built  m  accordance  with  the  plans.  This 
wide  power  to  plan  and  build  highways  Is  the 
only  general  authorization  the  District  Gov- 
ernment has  to  build  highways. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


The  District  appellees  concede  that  they 
have  rot  compiled  with  the  procedural  re- 
quUements  of  Title  7  but  contend  that 
these  requirements  are  not  applicable  to  the 
challenged  frteway  j-rojeiis.  To  support  that 
contention  the  appellees  rely  principally  on 
the  argument  that  Congress  has  authorized 
the  construction  of  these  freeway  projects 
lu  disregard  of  the  provisions  of  Title  7  by 
regularly  appropriating  funds  to  the  District 
for  highway  construction  with  full  realiza- 
tion that  some  of  these  funds  would  be  used 
for  the  development  of  freeways.  This  argu- 
ment Is  without  merit. 

None    of    the    recent    appropriation    acts 
have    mentioned  \by    name    the    challenged 
projects  nor  have  they  contained  any  pro- 
visions   relating    generally    to    the    D'str « 
Commissioners'    power    to    plan    and    bu  id 
hiKhwavs.'"  Thus,  the  lump-sum  approprla- 
nuns   i:.r   street   and   highway   construction 
did  not  expressly  authorize  the  construction 
of    these   freeway   projects.   And   as   the   ap- 
propriation of  money  to  the  District  Com- 
missioners for  highway  construction  is  en- 
tirely cjnsistti'.t  with  t:io  pro\:..o!.s  .-.    IKie 
7    the  appropriation  acts  cannot  be  seen  to 
repeal    implicitly    Title   7    limitations.    See 
.VaTot.ro  v.  united  States.  112  App.  Dr.  2Jo. 
800-01.    302    F.2d    880.    885-86,     (1962) .    CJ. 
Vnucd    i>tatcs    V.    Borden.    308   U.S^  19^99 
I  1)37)-   RithoU  V.  March.  70  App.  O.C.  ^OJ. 
.234-85    105  F.2d  937.  938-39    (1939). 

Furthermore.  It  cannot  be  raid  that  the 
appropriation  acts  ratified  the  administrative 
miction  contrary  to  Title  7.  Obviously.  Con- 
gress cannot  Intend  to  ratify  Illegal  action 
"of  which  It  is  unaware.  Therefore,  where  the 
r.uification  bv  appropriation  argument  has 
been  accepted,  courts  have  been  careful  to 
uen.on.irJie  factor?  ..ttestlug  to  Congress 
specific  knowledge  of  the  disputed  adminis- 
trative action,  see  Brooks  ^DewarZlZVS. 
354  360-61  (1941):  Isbrandtsen-Moller  Co. 
Vln^States.  300  U.S.  139,  147^8  (1937): 
Atchison.  Topeka  <t  Santa  Fe  Ry.  Co.  v.  Sum- 
mer ^e^.^ilpp.  DC.  203.  208.  229  F.2d  777. 

782  (1956).*" 

Ill  this  case  there  Is  no  evidence  to  sug- 
cest  that  the  approprlaUons  committee  i-or 
Congress  as  a  whole  was  aware  of  the  in- 
tention of  District  officials  to  plan  and  con- 
struct the  freeway  projects  In  disregard  of 
basic  Title  7  procedures.^'  General  knowledge 
that  the  freeway  projects  were  being  planned 
or  a  general  Intention  to  advance  the  free- 
way system  as  a  whole  Is  Insufficient  to  sup- 
port the  ratlflcaUon  by  aPProP'''^"°°-^°t* 
EX  parte  Endo.  323  U.S.  283.  303  n.  24  ( 1944) : 
Main  V.  united  States.  347  F.2d  970  978. 
(9th  Clr.  1965).  In  Ex  parte  Endo  the  Su- 
preme Court,  after  recognizing  the  posslbU- 
ity   of   ratification   by   appropriation,   com- 

'""But  the  appropriation  must  plainly  show 
a  purpose  to  bestow  the  precise  authority 
which  Is  claimed.  We  can  hardly  deduce  such 
a   purpose  here  where  a  lump-sum  appro- 
priation was  made  for  the  overall  program 
of    the   Authority   and   no   sums   were   ear- 
marked for  the  single  phase  of  the  total  pro- 
eram  which  Is  here  involved.  Congress  may 
Support  the  effort  to  take  care  of  these  evac- 
uees without  ratifying  every   phase  of  the 
program.  313  U.S.  at  303  n.  24."         _,   .   .^- 
Similarly.  Congress  may  support  a  District 
of  Columbia  freeway   program  without  In- 
tending   to    ratify    actions    In    violation   of 
parts  of  Title  7  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Code.   Obviously   Congress,  In  appropriating 
funds,  has  a  right  to  assume  they  will  be 
expended  according  to  law. 

We  also  note  that  because  appropriation 
acts  generally  apply  to  a  limited  P^'odf 
time  courts  have  been  reluctant  to  hold  that 
appropriation  acts  affect  any  substantive  leg- 
islatlon  whatsoever.  See  United  States  v. 
Vulte.  233  US.  509.  514-15  (1914):  CeUav. 
united  States.  208  F.2d  783  790  (7th  C^ 
1953);  NLRB  v.  Thompson  Products.  141  r-«i 
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794,  798-99  (9th  Clr.  1944).  This  Is  especially 
true  when  the  language  of  the  appropriation 
act  Is  general  and  contrary  to  specific  statutes 
dealing  with  the  precise  area  in  dispute.  See 
Maiatico  v.  United  States,  112  App.  D.  C.  296. 
300-01,  302  F.2d  880,  885-86  (1962).  In  sum, 
ratification  by  appropriation  Is  not  favored 
and  will  not  be  accepted  where  prior  knowl- 
edge of  the  specific  disputed  action  cannot 
be  demonstrated  clearly 
in 

The  District  appellees  also  contend  that 
the  Federal-Aid  Highway  AcU  provided  au- 
thority for  proceeding  with  the  challenged 
fr«eway  projects  without  regard  for  Title  7 
because  the  acts  permit  the  District  to  par- 
ticipate lor  Federal-Aid.  This  contention  also 
Is  without  merit.  The  primary  purpose  of  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Acts  is  to  stimulate 
and  accelerate  the  construction  of  the  fed- 
eral-aid highway  systems  by  offering  federal 
aid  to  state  .ind  local  bodies  who  construct 
these  approved  highways.  See  23  U.S.C. 
(101(b).  No  provision  of  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  legislation  authorizes  the  District. 
state,  or  federal  agencies  to  plan  and  build 
highways.  The  Federal  appellees,  disagreeing 
with  the  District  appellees,  have  stated  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  always  urged 
that  state  and  local  authorities  must  com- 
ply with  their  own  statutes. 

State  and   federal   rourts   considering  the 
applicability    of    state    laws    to    federal-aid 
highways  iiave  agreed  that  state  laws  regu- 
lating the  planning  and   buildiug  of   high- 
ways were  not  set  aside  by  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Acts.  See  Eden  Memorial  Park  As- 
sociation v.  United  States,  300  F.  2d  432,  438- 
39  (9th  Cir.  1962):  Futch  v.  Greer,  353  S.W. 
2d  896,  899-900   (Tex.  Civ.  App.   1962).  cert, 
denied.  372  U.S.  913   (1983);   Cf.  Hinrichs  v. 
Iowa  State  Highway  Comm'n.   152   N.W.  2d 
248.  253-55  (Iowa  1967).  And  contrary  to  the 
allegations  of  District  appellee,  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  legislation  is  not  Inconsistent 
with  S  7-108  of  the  D.C.  Code  limiting  high- 
way width  to  160  feet  nor  §  7-201  directing 
the  District  Government  to  assess  land  own- 
ers abutting  newly  constructed  highways  for 
additional  benefits.-'"  The  Federal-Aid  High- 
way legislation  does  not  specify  a  minimum 
width   lor   highways  qualifying   for  federal 
aid  (highways  160  feet  wide  and  under  could 
qualify)  and  does  not  concern  Itself  with  the 
manner  In  which  state  and  District  govern- 
ments raise  the  revenue  for  their  share  of 
the  costs  of  the  federal-aid  highways.  Thus, 
these   D.C.   Code   provisions   have   not   been 
impliedlv  repe.=iied  by  the  subsequent  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Acts.  See  MacEvoy  Co.  v. 
United    States,    322    U.3.    102,    107    (1944): 
United  States  v.  Borden.  308  U.S.  188.  198-99 
(1939);   Maiatico  v.   United  States,  112  App. 
DC.  295.  300-01,  302  F.  2d  880.  885-86  (1962). 
Also,  past  history  indicates  that  if  Congress 
intended   to  set  aside  certain   provisions  of 
Title   7,   such   as   the   width   limitation,   It 
would  do  so  explicitly.  See  Redevelopment 
.\ct  of   1945.  60  Stat.  802   (1946).  D.C.  Code 
*  5-718(a)     (1967).    Therefore,    we    conclude 
that    the    Federal-Aid    Highway    legislation 
does  not  modify  Title  7. 
rv 


Finallv.  District  appellees  argue  that  the 
Act  of  1893  was  not  intended  to  regulate 
•wide  Interstate  Expressways."  To  the  con- 
trary, we  believe  that  the  procedures  set  out 
therein  are  even  more  Important  for  regu- 
lating the  "wide  Interstate  Expressways,"  for 
ihese  projects  generally  affect  more  people 
.»nd  larger  areas  of  the  District  than  any 
other  type  of  street  and,  therefore,  are  po- 
tentially more  destructive  of  aesthetic  values 
and  fundamental  property  rights. 

Prom  the  very  beginning  the  aesthetic  and 
Junctional  advantages  of  planning  have  been 
afforded  the  Nations  Capital.  The  original 
federal  city  was  conceived  as  a  planned  city 
and  developed  according  to  the  L'Enfant 
Plan.-=>  This   basic   plan  has  been  extended 
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throughout  the  District  of  Columbia  -•  and 
has  been  endorsed  many  tlmes.^  The  con- 
tinued Importance  of  planning  to  Washing- 
ton is  evidenced  by  the  Redevelopment  Act 
of  1945,-'"  pertaining  to  the  renewal  of  South- 
west Washington,  and  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Act  of  1952.-''  providing  for  plan- 
ning throughout  the  entire  metropolitan  re- 
gion. To  allow  the  District  Government  to 
build  large  expressways  without  regard  for 
the  District  highway  plan,  which  was  Initi- 
ated for  the  express  purposes  of  preserving 
the  L'Enfant  street  plan,  would  be  Incon- 
sistent with  history,  a  strong  tradition,  and 
express  statutory  language. 

It  should  also  be  recognized  that  the  pro- 
cedures outlined  In  Title  7  are  designed  to 
protect  property  rights  by  insuring  that  the 
highway    plans    are    evolved    democratically 
rather  than  arbitrarily.^  The  public  hearing 
required  by  §7-115  offers  the  public  an  op- 
portunity to  participate  in  the  administra- 
tive decision  and  forces  the  administrators  to 
spell   out  the   reasons   lor  their  decision — a 
check  and  balance  basic  to  our  entire  system 
of  government. "  The  basic  procedure  estab- 
lished  by   §7-109   and    §7-115   whereby  the 
District  Commissioners  are  directed  to  hold  a 
public  hearing  before  approving  a  highway 
plan  and  the  District  Commissioners  are  to 
approve  the  plan  before  submitting  it  to  the 
National    Capital    Planning    Commission    is 
also   very   significant.   Though    the   District 
Commissioners    are    appointed    rather    than 
elected,  their  primary  interest  is  the  District 
of  Columbia,"  and  therefore,  they  are  likely 
to  be  more  responsive  to  a  group  of  District 
residents  than  is  the  National  Capital  Plan- 
ning Commission  whose  duties  are  federal  in 
nature     and     whose     Jurisdiction     extends 
throughout  the  metropolitan  area."  That  Is. 
It  Is  probable  that  a  group  of  District  of  Co- 
lumbia citizens  would  have  more  leverage  on 
the  final  decision  if  their  opinions  were  pre- 
sented to  the  District  Commissioners,  a  local 
interest  group,   before  the  plans  were  offi- 
cially approved  by  the  Commissioners  or  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission.  It  is 
then  possible  that  the  District  Commission- 
ers  might   endorse   their   views  and   recom- 
mend them  to  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission,  thus  giving  added  significance 
to  the  citizens'  opinions.'-  Finally,  the  provi- 
sion  in   §  7-109  requiring  District  Commis- 
sioners to  record  Immediately  with  the  sur- 
veyor the  plan  finally  approved  by  the  Dis- 
trict Commissioners  and  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission  serves  final  notice  to 
the  public,   thereby   facilitating  public  co- 
operation and  planning. 

In  sum,  we  believe  that  the  only  power  the 
District  Government  has  to  build  roads  is 
that  granted  by  the  provisions  of  Title  7,  and 
we  believe  that  this  power  extends  to  all  types 
of  highways  built  within  the  District.  Noth- 
ing we  have  said  is  In  derogation  of  this  vast 
power,  and  nothing  we  have  said  pertains  to 
the  merits  of  the  challenged  projects.  Rather, 
we  are  reversing  the  lower  court  decision  be- 
cause, without  authorization  from  Congress, 
the  Dlstrtct  appellees  have  disregarded  the 
relevant  statutes  in  planning  and  construct- 
ing the  four  freeway  projects  In  suit  here. 
Reversed  and  Remanded. 


FOOTNOTES 


■  The  aopellants  are  comprised  of  Indi- 
vidual District  of  Columbia  taxpayers. 
Individual  landowners  affected  by  the  chal- 
lenged highways,  park  users  affected  by  the 
highways,  th,e  Democratic  Central  Committee 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  16  different 
civic  associations  claiming  to  represent  over 
200,000  citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

=  The  North  Central  Freeway  will  run  gen- 
erally along  the  right-of-way  of  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  Railroad  from  the  District  line 
to  Rhode  Island  Avenue  and  Tenth  Street, 
N  E.,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $117,000,000  and 
will  displace  about  370  families  and  ninety 
businesses. 
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'  The  East  Leg  will  run  from  the  southern 
terminus  of  the  North  Central  Freeway 
through  Anacostia  Park  to  Barney  Circle. 
S.E..  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $05,000,000  and 
will  displace  about  350  families  and  twenty- 
five  businesses. 

*  The  Three  Sisters  Bridge  will  span  the 
Potomac  River  at  or  near  the  Three  Sisters 
Islands  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $5,800,000. 

'-  The  Missouri  Avenue  Expressway  will  run 
from  16th  Street.  N.W.,  to  8th  SUeet,  N.W.. 
along  the  existing  path  of  Missouri  Avenue  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $4,400,000  and  will  dis- 
place about  200  persons. 

"  On  September  15,  1966.  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission  approved  a 
portion  of  the  North  Central  Freeway,  a 
portion  of  the  East  Leg,  and  the  Three  Sisters 
Bridge.  The  remaining  portions  of  the  North 
Central  and  E.ast  Leg  were  approved  on 
October  13,  1966,  and  February  9,  1967,  re- 
spectively. The  Missouri  Avenue  Expressway 
was  approved  on  December  5,  1963. 

•  The  District  Commissioners  approved  a 
portion  of  the  North  Central  Freeway,  a 
portion  of  the  East  Leg,  and  the  Three  Sisters 
Bridge  on  September  20,  1966.  The  remaining 
portion  of  the  North  Central  was  approved  on 
October  20,  1966.  The  record  does  not  reveal 
the  exact  dates  on  which  the  Commissioners 
approved  the  remaining  portion  of  the  East 
Leg  and  the  Missouri  Avenue  Expressway. 

-  The  minutes  from  the  meetings  of  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Planning  Commission  show 
that  public  hearings  were  requested  by  them. 
The  only  hearing  on  which  specific  evidence 
was  introduced  indicates  that  the  hearing 
was  conducted  by  the  Department  of  High- 
way and  Traffic  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Washington  Evening  Star,  February  4,  1965, 
section  A,  p.  1.  Evidence  does  not  show 
whether  or  not  the  District  Commissioners 
also  conducted  hearings. 

"Appropriation  Act  of  March  4,  1913.  37 
Stat.  950. 

'« Act  of  March  2,  1893.  27  Stat.  532. 
"Appropriation  Act  of  March  4,   1913,  37 
Stat.  950. 

"  Act  of  March  2.  1893.  27  Stat.  532. 
"This    requirement   is   found   in    §7-115 
rather  than  §  7-109  and  was  enacted  by  the 
Act  of  June  28.  1898.  30  Stat.  520. 

"  The  most  relevant  substantive  provision 
of  Title  7  Is  that  highways  shall  not  "be  less 
than  ninety  feet  nor  more  than  one  hundred 
and  sixty  feet  wide."  Act  of  March  2,  1893, 
27  Stat.  532.  D.C.  Code  §  7-108  (1967). 

"27  SUt.  532,  DC.  Code  §§27-108—12 
(1967). 

'«  This  planning  power  was  then  limited  to 
the  area  outside  the  old  cities  of  Georgetown 
and  Washington  because  the  streets  of  these 
cities  had  been  established  before  one  gov- 
ernment was  established  for  the  entire  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  by  the  Act  of  February  21. 
1871.  16  Stat.  419.  The  L'Enfant  Plan  estab- 
lished the  street  plan  for  the  original  Dls- 
trtct, and  It  was  this  plan  which  Congress 
wished  to  extend  to  the  outer  areas  of  the 
District  by  the  Act  of  March  2,  1893.  See  §  1, 
27  Stat.  532,  DC.  Code  §  7-108.  The  munic- 
ipal corporation  of  Georgetown  was  per- 
mitted by  section  12  of  the  Act  of  March  3. 
1805.  2  Stat.  335.  and  section  4  of  the  Act 
of   March   3,    1809,   2   Stat.   537-38,   to   plan 

"  37  Stat.  950,  D.C.  Code  §  7-122. 

'•>Id.  at  DC.  Code  S  7-201. 

'»See,  e.g.,  §  1,  81  Stat.  438-39  (1967);  f  1, 
80  Stat.  1171-72  (1966);  §1,  76  Stat.  1152-53 
(1962).  Many  other  special  projects  were 
mentioned  by  name  In  these  same  statutes. 

-■0  Another  characteristic  of  these  cases 
accepting  the  ratification  by  appropriation 
argument  is  that  there  was  pre-existing  stat- 
utory language  which  arguably  authorized 
the  disputed  administrative  action.  In  the 
Instant  case  the  only  relevant  pre-existing 
statutory  language  was  directly  contrary  to 
the  disputed  administrative  action. 
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n  We  know  of  only  one  ln«t«nce  where  a 
Congreealonal  committee  commented  on  the 
Dtstrtcfs  disregard  for  the  provlslone  ol 
Title  7  and  that  Instance  supporta  our  con- 
clusion that  Congreaa  did  not  Intend  to  give 
the  Dlatrlct  a  special  power  to  build  free- 
ways nor  to  ratify  action  contrary  to  normal 
procedure.  After  receiving  statemenu  from 
various  parties  In  this  law  suit,  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Dlatrlct  of  Columbia  U- 
sued  a  report  on  HR  11487,  a  blU  designed 
to  provide  additional  revenue  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  wherein  the  majority 
stated  as  follows: 

•No  attempt  Is  made  to  determine  the  rel- 
ative meriu  of  the  differing  view  [concern- 
ing the  DUtrlcfs  authority  to  proceed  with 
the  freeway  projects).  Rather,  your  com- 
mittee considers  this  bill  as  a  revenue  meas- 
ure nnd  not  an  authorization  for  any  proj- 
ect included  in  estimates  for  capital  outlay. 
No  presumption  is  to  be  drawn  that 
the  approval  of  the  borrowing  authority 
means  that  .  .  .  present  authority  or  limi- 
tations applying  to  the  planning  and  con- 
struction of  highways  Is  changed  in  any 
way."  Hearings  Before  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Taxation  of  the  House  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia.  89th  Cong.  2d  Sess . 
Supp.  a,  attoa  (1986). 

In  thU  same  report  the  minority  stated 
that  It  objected  to  providing  the  DUtrlct 
with  additional  revenue  for  freeway  construc- 
tion because  District  highway  planners  were 
abusing  their  authority  to  the  ruination  of 
•the  Nation's  Capital  ...  as  a  place  to  In- 
habit and  enjoy."  Heanngf.  lupra.  at  111. 
The  minority  further  stated  that  •[tlhe  only 
discretionary  authority  given  the  Commis- 
sioners to  lay  out  new  highways  In  the  Dls- 
irlct  of  Columbia  Is  that  contained  In  the 
act  of  1893  .  .  .  authorizing  a  plan  for  the 
permament  system  of  highways  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia."  Hearings,  supra,  at  112. 

-J  The  Federal-Aid  Highway  legislation  ap- 
pears to  be  entirely  consistent  with  the  pro- 
vUlons  of  Title  7.  Section  116(c)  of  the  Ped- 
eral-Ald  Highway  Act  of  1956.  70  Stat.  385. 
23  U.S.C.  128(a)  (1966).  endorses  the  impor- 
tant public  hearing  requirement  by  requir- 
ing local  hlgtway  departments  seeking  fed- 
eral aid  to  certify  that  public  hearings  have 
been  held. 

3  See  generally  C.  Green,  Washington: 
Village  and  Capital.   1800-1887   (1962). 

•  See  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959,  73  SUt. 
481  (1959).  as  amended.  40  U.S.C.  607(a) 
(public  buildings  within  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  be  constructed  in  harmony  with 
the  L'Enfant  Plan);  Act  of  March  2.  1893. 
27  Stat.  532,  D.C.  Code  i  7-108  (1967)  i  street 
plan  for  District  to  conform  to  the  LEnfant 
street  plan) . 

-»  See.  e.g..  ibid.  See  also  the  frequent  en- 
dorsement of  the  L'Enfant  Plan  by  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Planning  Commission  In  Its 
recent  publlcaUon  entitled  -The  Proposed 
Comprehensive  Plan  for  the  National  Capi- 
tal" (Feb.  1967).  At  page  10  of  the  report  It 
Is  said  that  the  "LEnfant  Plan  continues  to 
provide  the  strong  framework  on  which  the 
city  Is  organized  to  meet  the  needs  of  a 
growing  resident  population." 

--60  Stat.  790  (l»4e».  D.C.  Code  }§  5-701- 
19  (1987). 

-^6«  SUt.  781  (1953).  DC.  Code  Jl  1- 
1001—13  (1967). 

■■"  See  generally  Reich.  "The  Law  of  the 
Planned  Society."  75  Yale  LJ.  1227,  1243-47, 
1257-61  (1966). 

'This  type  of  check  and  balance  Is  of  In- 
creasing importance  because  the  more  com- 
plex our  society  beconjes  the  greater  the 
quantity  of  decisions  delegated  to  agencies. 
As  more  decisions  are  delegated,  our  elected 
officials  are  less  able  to  keep  w«tch  over  the 
many  agency  decisions,  and  decision-maker.- 
are  less  responsive  to  the  desires  r>f  the  cit- 
izenry. See  Reich,  mpra.  at  1243-44  Congress 
haa  recognized  the  import  of  public  hearings 
for  various  administrative  decisions.  See.  e.g., 
United  State*  Housing  Act  of  1949,  63  Stat. 
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416.  42  use.  1465  (d)  (1964)  (public  hear- 
ing before  land  may  be  acquired  for  urban 
renewal):  Pederal-Ald  Highway  Act  of  1956, 
70  SUt.  386.  23  VAC.  128  (a)  (1968)  (pubUc 
hearing  for  federal-aid  highway  route  aelec- 
tlon ) . 

It  should  be  noted  that  thU  case  only  raises 
the  question  of  whether  hearings  must  be 
held  as  required  by  section  7-116  of  the  D.C. 
Code  and  does  not  present  the  nu)re  difficult 
question  of  whether  particular  hearings  ful- 
filled statutory  and  due  process  standards. 
Cf.  Nashville  1-40  Steering  Committee  v  El- 
lington. No.  18338.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Sixth  CUcult.  December  18.  1987.  cert,  denied, 
Jan  29.  1967;  Scenic  Hudson  Preservation 
Conference  v.  FPC.  364  F.  2d  608  (2d  Clr. 
1965);  cert,  denied.  384  US.  941  (1966); 
Road  RevievB  League  v.  Boyd.  270  F.  Supp. 
C50  (S.DN  Y   1967). 

"See  DC.  Code   J 1 1-101-03    (1967). 

"See  DC.  Code  J 1 1-1-1  (1987).  See  also 
the  meesage  of  President  Johnson  to  Congress 
on  the  transmittal  of  DUtrlct  Reorganisa- 
tion Plan  No.  5  of  1966.  TlUe  1— AdminUtra- 
tlon.  AppendU.  p.  106-06.  where  the  Presi- 
dent states  that  "(Tlhe  basic  responslblllOea 
of  the  NaUonal  Capital  Planning  Commis- 
sion. ...  (are!  to  repreeent  the  Federal  In- 
terest in  the  planning  and  development  of 
the  region." 

>=  Another  Important  advantage  to  follow- 
ing correct  statutory  procedure  is  that  cit- 
izens are  then  on  notice  as  to  the  actual 
decision-making  body  and  may  focus  their 
protests  and  requests  accordingly. 


Amendment  to  the  National  School  Lanch 
Act 


HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 


or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  26.  1968 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing today,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act  to  strengthen 
and  expand  food  service  programs  for 
children.  This  legislation  has  two  major 
features.  First,  it  would  broaden  the  base 
of  efforts  to  improve  child  nutrition  by 
authorizing  a  3-year  pilot  program  to 
reach  children  with  a  food  service  in  a 
wide  variety  of  nonschool  situations: 
and.  second,  it  would  provide  continuing 
authority  for  the  school  breakfast  pro- 
gram. 

In  this  Nations  efforts  to  improve  the 
health  and  welfare  of  its  young  people, 
a  number  of  successful  and  imaginative 
programs,  such  as  the  national  school* 
lunch  program  and  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act.  have  been  initiated.  These  programs 
provide  an  opportunity  for  the  Nation  to 
see  that  the  schoolchildren  receive  at 
least  one  nutritious  meal  a  day.  But  at 
the  present  time,  assistance  under  the 
National  School  Lunch  and  Child  Nu- 
trition Act  programs  is  limited  to  chil- 
dren enrolled  In  school  activities,  with 
the  exception  of  the  special  milk  pro- 
gram. 

Great  concern  has  been  expressed 
about  the  effects  of  poor  nutrition  in 
very  young  children.  Similar  concern  has 
been  expressed  that  children  who  have 
a  lunch  program  available  throughout 
the  school  year  have  no  access  to  such  a 
program  during  the  summer  months — 
except  in  those  rare  instances  where 
these  children  are  enrolled  in  summer 
school  and  the  cafeteria  remains  open. 
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This  legislation  is  designed  to  use  the 
approaches  and  experience  developed  In 
21  years  of  the  national  school  lunch 
program  and  3  years  with  the  school 
breakfast  program  to  close  the  one  final 
gap  in  the  legislative  framework  we  have 
developed  over  the  years  to  improve 
child  nutrition. 

The  legislation  being  Introduced  today 
would  provide  public  or  private  nonprofit 
day-care  centers,  settlement  and  neigh- 
borhood houses,  as  well  as  private  non- 
profit preschool  activities  on  a  year- 
round  basis  with  a  full  range  of  Federal 
food  assistance  now  available  to  schools 
under  the  school  lunch  program. 

This  program  has  enjoyed  such  an  un- 
usual success.  Today  71,000  schools  In- 
volving   18   million   children    are   now 
participaUng  In  it.  In  additional,  food 
services  will  be  made  avaUable  during 
the  summer  months  in  recreational  pro- 
grams such  as  day  camps  and  youth  cen- 
ters. This  should  prove  a  very  important 
step  forward,  particularly  for  children 
of  low -Income   families  who   face   the 
summer  nutrition  gap  when  the  school 
lunch  program  is  not  available.  Children 
who  are  hungry  do  not  look  at  the  calen- 
der. In  light  of  the  vital  importance  in 
increasing  child  nutrition  and  helping  to 
increase  the  diet  of  those  children  whose 
families  have  a  poverty-level  income,  I 
would  hope  that  this  legislation  will  re- 
ceive wide  support  and  immediate  atten- 
tion. ^  ,. 
The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
authorize  a  $32  million  appropriation  for 
each  of  the  3  fiscal  years  ending  June  30, 
1969,  June  30.  1970,  and  June  30.  1971. 
This  authorization  would  enable  the  Sec- 
retary to  formulate  and  carry  out  a  pilot 
program  to  assist  States  through  grants- 
in-aid  and  other  means,  to  initiate,  main- 
tain, or  expand  nonprofit  food  service 
programs  for  children  in  private,  non- 
profit institutions  for  public  institutions 
which  provide  day  care  or  child  care  for 
children  from  areas  in  which  poor  eco- 
nomic conditions  exist. 

Under  the  bill  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture shall  provide  up  to  $50,000  to 
each  State  as  a  basic  grant  and  from  the 
remaining  funds  appropriate  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  total 
remaining  funds  as  the  number  of  chil- 
dren In  that  State  between  the  ages  of  3 
and  17  inclusive,  living  in  families  which 
have  incomes  of  less  than  $3,000  per  an- 
num bears  to  the  total  number  of  such 
children  in  the  whole  Nation.  As  an  ex- 
ample, if  the  State  in  question  has  100,- 
000  children  between  the  ages  of  3  and  17 
living  in  families  with  income  of  less 
than  $3,000  and  there  are  a  million  such 
children  nationally,  then  that  State 
would  receive  10  percent  of  the  funds 
available  once  the  basic  State  grants 
have  l)een  made. 

The  funds  shall  be  disbursed  by  th 
State's  educational  agency  to  the  child 
care  institutions  selected  on  a  nondis- 
criminatory basis,  to  reimburse  the  serv- 
ice institutions  for  the  cost  of  obtaining 
agricultural  commodities  and  other 
foods.  The  disbursement  per  meal  will  be 
made  at  a  rate  of  reimbursement  per 
meal  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

In  circumstances  of  severe  need  where 
the  rate  of  reimbursement  per  meal  is 
insufflcient  to  carry  out  an  effective  pro- 
gram, the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may 
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permit  up  to  80  percent  of  the  operating 
cost  of  the  food  service  to  be  covered. 

As  under  the  national  school  lunch 
program,  the  Secretary  may  set  defini- 
tions of  what  constitutes  an  adequate 
and  nutritional  meal,  and  children  who 
cannot  pay  all  or  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
meal  shall  be  served  without  charge,  and 
without  discrimination. 

This  legislation  directs  the  institutions 
participating  in  the  program  to  use,  as 
much  Eis  possible,  those  foods  designated 
as  being  In  abundance,  either  nationally 
or  In  the  Institution  area,  or  foods  do- 
nated by  the  Secretary.  This  should  en- 
able the  total  cost  of  such  day-care  cen- 
ters to  be  drastically  reduced. 

The  second  major  feature  of  this  bill 
would  provide  continuing  authority  for 
the  school  breakfast  program.  This  has 
been  a  highly  successful  pilot  operation 
for  3  years.  Some  100,000  children  are 
now  participating  nationwide,  and  it  is 
expected  that  there  will  be  160,000  par- 
ticipating by  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year 
when  authority  for  the  pilot  program 
expires.  Teachers  and  principals  and 
children  want  and  need  this  program  on 
a  continuing  basis.  It  has  made  a  re- 
markable difference  in  the  attitude  and 
capacity  of  thousands  of  children  who 
were  not  troublemalters — just  hungry. 

This  new  program,  which  is  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  working  through  the  State 
educational  agencies — just  as  m  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  and  Child  Nutrition 
Acts — Is  necessary  for  the  continued 
hesUth  and  well-being  of  our  Nation's 
young.  Only  a  healthy  and  educated  soci- 
ety can  produce  a  well-informed  and 
active  citizenry. 

On  February  6,  the  General  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education  reported  favorably 
on  H.R.  15398,  a  bill  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Vanik,  for  himself  and  25  other  Members 
of  the  House.  The  full  Committee  on 
Education  and  Lalx>r  will  meet  tomor- 
row, February  27,  to  consider  this  meas- 
ure. I  am  pleased  to  join  my  collegues  in 
introducing  such  an  Important  piece  of 
legislation. 


Support  for  Tenant  Services  in  Public 
Housing 
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approach  which  must  begin  with  the  re- 
building of  lives. 

Several  programs  of  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  re- 
flect the  emphasis  on  bettering  the  lives 
of  people  In  public  housing  projects  and 
in  urban  renewal  areas.  The  Depart- 
ments of  Housing  and  Urban  Envelop- 
ment, of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  of  Labor,  along  with  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  have  announced 
a  pilot  program  for  14  cities  to  provide 
multipurpose  centers  In  the  neighbor- 
hoods of  Inner-city  low-income  residents. 

Money  for  expanded  social  services  in 
public  housing  developments  would  make 
It  possible  to  offer  within  the  develop- 
ment information  on  a  multitude  of  serv- 
ices, including  employment  counseling, 
health  services,  remedial  education,  job 
placement,  legal  aid,  family  debt  coun- 
seling, youth  opportimity  services,  and 
Information  on  every  type  of  public  and 
private  service.  The  funds  would  also 
stimulate  community  organizations  to 
increase  the  Involvement  of  low-income 
area  residents  In  planning  and  physical 
changes  which  affect  them  directly. 

The  President's  recommendation  for 
expanded  social  services  to  residents  of 
public  housing  developments  Is  an  Inte- 
gral part  of  his  overall  plan  for  rebuild- 
ing-American  cities  and  American  lives. 


HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

OF   MAkTlAMD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  26.  1968 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
past  2  years,  programs  dealing  with  the 
ills  of  urban  environments  have  concen- 
trated more  and  more  on  the  problems 
of  people.  Of  course,  the  Nation  is  still 
interested  in  physical  structures — rede- 
veloped urban  centers,  attractive  hous- 
ing, parks,  and  recreation  areas.  But  we 
have  digressed  from  clearance  and  rede- 
velopment programs  to  the  emphasis  on 
the  preservation  and  Increase  of  housing 
for  low-  and  moderate-income  families, 
job  opportunities,  and  the  improvement 
of  urgent  and  critical  conditions  of 
blight.  The  President's  call  for  $20  mil- 
lion to  improve  and  expand  social  serv- 
ices to  tenants  of  public  housing  develop- 
ments Is  in  keeping  w  ith  this  enlightened 
approach   to   rebuilding  our  cities — an 


Educators'    Conference:    The    Panelists 
Report 


HON.  LLOYD  MEEDS 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  26.  1968 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Novem- 
ber I  sponsored  an  educators'  conference 
In  my  congressional  district  in  coopera- 
tion with  Edmonds,  Wash.,  School  Dis- 
trict No.  15.  The  purpose  was  to  evaluate 
the  effects  of  Federal  assistance  to  State 
and  local  school  agencies,  and  to  get  the 
comments  and  suggestions  of  educators 
at  the  local  level  on  changes  and  im- 
provements that  can  be  made. 

Local  school  officials  and  teachers,  and 
State  and  Federal  administrators,  includ- 
ing Dr.  Ralph  K.  Huitt,  Assistant  Secre- 
taiy  for  Legislation  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  met  for 
a  working  day  of  discussions  about  the 
Federal  role  in  the  education  partnership. 
We  covered  the  three  fundamental  areas 
of  education: 

First.  Elementary  and  secondary 
education ; 

Second.  'Vocational  education;  and 

Third.  Higher  education. 

Panelists  knowledgeable  in  specific 
areas  discussed  the  ramifications  of  the 
Federal  partnership  in  education  before 
the  more  than  200  educators  from 
throughout  the  Second  Congressional 
District.  This  was  followed  by  a  free  and 
searchiiig  discussion  involving  all  of  the 
conference  participants. 

So  that  this  meeting  would  result  in 
action  as  well  as  fruitful  discussion.  I 
asked  each  panel  chairman  to  prepare  a 
report  detailing  his  panel's  basic  con- 
clusions and  recommendations.  I  would 
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like  to  Insert  these  three  reports  In  the 
Record  at  this  time  along  with  a  pre- 
liminary report  on  progress  that  has  al- 
ready been  made  to  put  some  of  the  sug- 
gestions Into  effect. 

I  will  be  making  a  further  report  on 
legislative  and  administrative  action  tliat 
will  grow  out  of  this  conference. 

I  invite  Members  of  Congress  and 
especially  my  colleagues  on  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  to  con- 
sider thoughtfully  the  suggestions  of 
these  professional  and  dedicated  educa- 
tors: 

Elementaky  and  Secondahv  Education 
Conference  Section 

(ParticipaUng  Panelists:  B.  Alden  LlUy- 
whlte.  Acting  Deputy  Associate  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  OfBce  of  Education,  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare, 
Washington,  D.C;  Dorothy  Bennett.  Super- 
intendent of  Schools,  Intermediate  School 
District  Number  VIII.  Snohomish  County: 
Robert  Llndemuth,  Coordinator  of  Federal 
Progprams,  State  Superintendent  of  Instruc- 
tion OfOce,  Olympla;  Wilbur  GUbert,  Super- 
intendent of  Schools.  Oak  Harbor:  and  Byron 
Brady,  Director  of  State  OfBce  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  Olympla.  Moderator  and  Re- 
porter: Ralph  Stevens,  Coordinator  of  Spe- 
cial Grants  and  Projects,  Seattle  School  Dis- 
trict No.  1.) 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  11,  1966,  President 
Johnson  signed  Public  Law  89-10,  comment- 
ing: "As  President  of  the  United  States,  I 
believe  deeply  that  no  law  I  have  signed  or 
ever  will  sign  means  more  to  the  future  of 
America."  This  was  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  that  year  which, 
three  years  later.  Is  carrying  on  the  programs 
and  projects  across  this  country  In  our  local 
schools. 

Most  of  the  panelists  were,  of  course,  con- 
cerned with  the  successful  operation  of  this 
landmark  measure  and  their  comments  will 
hopefully  serve  as  guldeposts  for  strengthen- 
ing and  Improving  the  varlotis  sections  of 
this  measure  which  provide  services  for  our 
schools  Including  special  projects  for  dis- 
advantaged youth,  library  services  and  text- 
books, supplementary  educational  centers 
and  services,  expanded  research  and  support 
to  our  state  departments  of  education. 

Following  Individual  presentations,  both 
panelists  and  participants  summarized  their 
thoughts  Into  six  main  points.  I  have  In- 
cluded my   comments  where  appropriate: 

First,  participants  felt  that  the  current 
practice  of  late  funding  places  the  local 
school  district  in  an  awkward  position.  Fur- 
ther, they  felt  that  school  districts  should 
not  be  required  to  advance  their  own  credits 
in  order  to  fund  federal  programs. 

Comment:  This  session,  held  in  November, 
necessarily  preceded  the  1967  amendments 
to  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act.  now  Public  Law  90-247.  In  these  amend- 
ments, both  the  House  and  the  Senate  recog- 
nized the  need  for  early  funding  of  educa- 
tional programs,  allowing  provisions  which 
authorize  appropriation  of  school  aid  funds 
the  year  before  they  are  to  be  used.  This  will 
make  it  possible  for  school  officials  to  plan 
programs  well  In  advance  and  on  the  basis 
of  known  funding  levels.  We  must,  however, 
remember  that  these  are  authorizations  or 
ceilings — not  actual  appropriations. 

I  will  make  further  recommendations  to 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee  In  this 
regard  which,  if  enacted,  will  give  our 
schools  the  necessary  "lead  time"  for  spend- 
ing Federal  funds  to  help  our  young  men 
and  women  on  a  more  planned  basis. 

Second,  smaller  districts  need  Improved 
means  of  disseminating  Information  about 
new  progT.^ms  and  this  dissemination,  the 
panel  reports,  i.eeds  improvements  between 
local  educational  agencies.  State  offices  and 
the  Office  of  Education,  both  within  States 
and    within    school    districts.    Too,    many 
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teachers  are  poorly  Informed  about  Federal 
programs  in  their  own  school  districts 

Comment:  The  Congreae  and  the  Admlnto- 
tratlon  will  have  to  expand  existing  efforts 
to  evaluate  Title  I  project*  and  make  the  In- 
formation more  readily  available  to  local 
school  personnel.  Congress  has  pressed  for 
enactment  of  amendments  to  Title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  to 
help  provide  technical  assistance  to  rural 
school  dlstrtcu  upon  request.  These  have 
been  enacted  Again,  much  more  needn  to  be 
done  to  Improve  dissemination  of  Informa- 
tion through  a  variety  of  means  such  as  re- 
ports, existing  use  of  the  US  Office  of  Educa- 
tion's Educational  Research  Information 
Center,  and  through  Unproved  efforts  of  Title 
I  personnel.  I  will  have  more  to  say  on  this 
m  mv  next  report 

Third,  evaluation  techniques  must  be 
Improved  While  panelists  had  additional 
comments  In  this  regard,  they  agreed  that 
local  school  districts  can  use  more  funds 
for  skilled  personnel  needed  to  conduct  a 
meaningful  evaluation. 

My  suKgestlons  will  be  contained  In  a 
follow-up  report. 

Fourth,  recognizing  the  value  of  thU  con- 
ference, participants  requested  additional 
meetlngar -and  ways  to  increase  communlca- 
ttons  in  the  Held  of  education. 

Comment  We  must  find  ways  to  expand 
the  existing  facilities  of  the  Bureau  of  Re- 
search In  the  Office  of  Education,  particularly 
the  resources  of  ERIC  and  to  work  with  our 
States  in  expanding  the  flow  of  Information 
on  meaningful  developments  to  assure  their 
widest  use  by  the  various  sectors  of  the  edu- 
cation community  in  this  country. 

pnfth.  the  panelists  recommended  ex- 
panded  summer   school   programs. 

Comment:  I  am  preparing  a  special  report 
with  the  cooperation  of  all  those  government 
agencies  funding  programs  involving  summer 
activities  for  youth  In  addition,  the  resources 
of  Title  I,  Project  Head  SUrt  and  Head-Start 
Follow-Through  should  focus  on  summer  ac- 
tivities, reaching  more  young  persons  while 
they  have  time  to  concentrate  on  educational 
actlvltlee. 

Sixth,  panelists  recommended  funding  of 
Innovative  programs  such  as  educational 
parks  and  continuous  progress  centers  em- 
bodying the  beat  te««:hlng  methods,  mate- 
rials and  equipment  and  providing  an  op- 
^>ortunlty  for  students  of  all  races  to  work 
together  In  centers. 

Comment:  Building  on  past  accomplish- 
ments of  Title  in.  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act,  which  this  past  year  was 
amended  to  allow  the  st,»tes  more  complete 
.luthorlty  In  the  funding  of  programs,  pro- 
vides oiii  school  authorities  with  aq  excellent 
>5;ise  en  which  to  build.  I  am  Tdvlslng  the 
Title  III  authorities  in  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education  and  requesting  their  separate  com- 
ments on  these  recommendations  and  what 
steps  are  being  taken  to  assure  that  Title  in 
will  continue  to  focus  on  supplementary 
services  and  centers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  both  my  recommendations 
and  commentary  necessarily  have  been  brief 
and  I  will  expand  these  comments  for  the 
benellt  of  both  panelists  and  participants 
in  the  near  future  I  think  one  thing  Is  clear, 
however.  Some  of  the  recommendations  indi- 
cate a  willingness  to  accept  the  most  difficult 
problems  facing  American  education  and 
h.ive  discussed  challenges  which  ten  years 
.igo  were  anethema  for  many  officials.  Panel- 
ists should  be  commended  for  their  individ- 
ual initiative  in  confronting  these  problems 
and  maklna  the  necessary  recommendations 
to  solve  them. 

VOCATIONAI.    EDTJCATION    CONfTHCNCX    SECTION 

(Participating  Panelists:  Vocational  Edu^ 
cation  Act  o/  1963.  Orant  Venn,  Ed.D..  As- 
.soclaie  Commissioner  of  Education  for  Adult 
and  Vocational  Education  of  the  Office  of 
Education,  Washington,  DC;  Agricultural 
Vocational   Education,   William    E.    Ourney, 
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Principal.  Mount  Vernon  Union  High  School: 
Diatnbutire  Education.  Ron  LaPrenlere,  In- 
structor of  Distributive  Education,  Edmonds 
School  District  No.  15;  i4reo  and  Residential 
Vocational  Education.  Gordon  L  Carter, 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  BelUngham: 
An  Employer  Looks  at  Vocational  Education. 
Stanley  M  Little.  Jr..  Director  of  Industrial 
Relations,  the  Boeing  Company  and  Member 
of  State  Coordinating  Council  for  Occupa- 
tional Education;  Moderator  and  Reporter; 
Ernest  O.  Kramer.  State.  Director  and  Execu- 
tive Oiflcer.  Division  of  Vocational  Education, 
Coordinating  Council  for  Occupational  Edu- 
ca:lon,  Olympla.) 

The  area  of  education  beyond  high  school, 
or  during  high  school  years.  Is  an  important 
one  One  of  the  demands  we  malte  upon  our 
achools  l.s  that  they  prepare  each  student  for 
a  productive  life. 

The  recommendations  made  in  this  Con- 
ference section  are  especially  slgnlflcant 
right  now  while  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  is  actively  considering  '.eglsla- 
tlon  this  Session  to  continue  and  Improve  vo- 
cational education. 

The  Administration  proposal,  called  the 
Partnership  lor  Learning  and  Earning  Act  of 
1968.  has  some  good  features.  But,  frank- 
ly, I  am  not  very  enthusiastic  about  It.  Com- 
pared, for  example,  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  this  panel.  It  Is  a  rather  pale  effort. 
It  lacks  both  the  scope  and  the  emphasis 
that  vocational  education  must  have  today. 
Voc-ed  has  a  key  role  In  solving  the  twin 
problems  of  unemployment  among  the  un- 
skilled, and  Job  vacancies  In  skilled  fields. 
Without  sound  vocational  education  pro- 
grams these  problems  will  grow  in  the  years 
to  come. 

I  am  presently  designing  legislation  that 
will  put  more  emphasis  at  the  federal  level 
so  that  programs  administered  by  local 
schools  can  be  broadened.  Improved  and  ex- 
panded. This  bill  wUl  deal  with  the  points 
raised  by  the  panel  and  I  will  report  on  it  In 
detail  once  It  has  been  Introduced. 

I  am  including  here  only  brief  comments 
as  to  current  directions  In  allowing  high 
schools,  vocational  schools,  technical  instl- 
tutee  and  community  colleges  new  flexibil- 
ity and  laUtude  in  assuring  us  that  every 
young  man  and  woman  has  the  skills  to  get 
and  keep  a  good  job. 

Panelists  on  Vocational  Education  fol- 
lowed an  Informal  format  and  I  have  taken 
the  liberty  of  summarizing  their  key  recom- 
mendations. 

First,  panelists  felt.  In  their  summary,  that 
the  needs  of  vocational  education  are  tre- 
mendously diverse,  varying  by  different  geo- 
graphical areas  in  quality  and  quantity. 
Establishment  of  area  programs  to  handle 
vocational  needs  are  "much  more  prudent" 
than  an  attempt  to  serve  a  watered-down 
version  of  this  needed  program  In  every 
school  locality. 

Comments:  It  Is  clear  that  the  General 
Education  Subcommittee  already  recognizes 
this  need  and  the  President's  Message  on 
Education  to  this  Session  of  Congress  asks  for 
a  new  program  of  streamlining  and  strength- 
ening our  vocational  education  laws,  includ- 
ing a  new  flexible  system  of  matching  grants 
to  give  States  more  Jurisdiction  In  concen- 
trating their  funds  where  need  is  greatest. 
This  Is  one  of  the  most  Important  recom- 
mendations of  this  panel  section  and  I  will 
be  looking  carefully  at  the  Administration 
proposal  in  coming  months  to  assure  that 
the  Administration  proposal  is  In  line  with 
State  needs.  In  addition,  panelists  felt  that 
more  flexibility  is  needed  and  that  restrlc- 
tiveness  In  existing  legislation  should  be 
removed.  Their  comments  are  reflected  in 
current  trends. 

Second,  panelists  felt  a  need  for  consid- 
eration of  construction  of  residential  facil- 
ities, giving  new  stimulus  to  particular  geo- 
graphical areas. 

Comments:  This  Is  a  key  part  of  the  pro- 
posal I  am  now  preparing. 
Third.   paneUsts,   In    their   summary,   re- 
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quested  funds  for  more  teachers  and  man- 
power and  for  work  experience  for  students. 

Comments:  The  recently  enacted  Educa- 
tion Professions  Development  Act  will  au- 
thorize new  manpower  programs  for  train- 
ing of  vocational  teachers,  among  other  cate- 
gories. I  will  be  requesting  status  reports 
from  time  to  time  on  the  directions  of  these 
new  programs  and  their  emphasis  on  Voca- 
tional Education  in  addition  to  working  with 
the  Vocational  Education  authorities  In  the 
Federal  Government.  Further,  we  should 
consolidate  and  expand  existing  work-study 
programs,  re-focuslng  on  vocational  needs, 
and  press  for  successful  operation  of  the 
Guaranteed  Loans  for  Vocational  Students. 

Fourth,  panelists  felt  that  there  was  a  need 
for  more  experimentation  and  Innovation  on 
the  local  level,  not  necessarily  departing 
from  the  present  categorical  aid. 

Comments:  I  am  happy  to  note  that  the 
Administration  has  proposed  separate  pro- 
grams ior  "special  experimental  programs" 
to  bridge  the  gap  between  education  and 
work;  for  alliances  between  schools,  employ- 
ment services  and  employers  and  for  new 
•lummer  training  programs  combining  work 
and  education.  This  latter  reconmiendatlon 
touches  on  a  separate  suggestion  made  by 
the  ESEA  panel,  namely  the  need  for  addi- 
tional summer  programs. 

HiCHEK  Education  Conferenci:  Section 
(Participating  Panelists:  Norwood  M.  Cole, 
President.  Skagit  Valley  College.  Mount  Ver- 
non, Washington:  Harold  Goltz,  Campus 
Planning  Officer.  Western  Washington  State 
College.  Bellingham;  Ken  Engman,  Coordi- 
nator, Extension  Programs,  Everett  Com- 
munity College,  Everett;  George  Parwell,  Vice 
President  for  Research,  University  of  Wash- 
ington, Seattle;  and  Guy  F.  Smith,  Legisla- 
tive Specialist,  U.S.  Office  of  Education, 
Washington.  DC.  Moderator  and  Reporter: 
Herb  Taylor,  Dean,  Bureau  for  Faculty  Re- 
search, Western  Washington  State  College, 
Bellingham.) 

Our  national  interest  and  the  prosperity 
and  well-being  of  this  country  are  vitally 
affected  by  America's  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. Junior  colleges  and  technical  Insti- 
tutes. In  Washington  State,  higher  educa- 
tion has  always  played  a  vigorous  role  in 
strengthening  our  social  progress,  economic 
development,  in  training  and  research,  in 
extension  services  and  In — most  Important 
of  all — providing  the  opportunities  to  our 
young  men  and  women  for  a  rewarding  and 
jjroductlve  life  in  our  society. 

By  their  presentations,  panelists  showed 
concern  over  rising  construction  costs,  over 
the  need  for  smaller  institutions  to  receive 
more  funds  to  carry  on  community  service 
acUvltles.  and  for  more  flexibility  for  student 
aid  programs. 

In  their  summary  presentation,  panelists 
carved  out  six  general  areas  for  comment, 
building  on  the  recommendations  of  earlier 
panels  and  providing  an  excellent  capstone 
for  the  whole  gamut  of  American  Education 
which  Is  reflected  In  the  wide  range  of  the 
interesu  of  those  attending  this  Washington 
State  conference. 

First,  higher  Education  commentators,  like 
their  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
counterparts,  requested  lead-time  for  fund- 
ing. 

Comment:  I  have  already  stated  that  I 
will  have  recommendations,  probably  through 
legislation,  to  make  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees charged  with  funding  of  educational 
programs. 

Second,  panelists  called  for  an  expansion  of 
Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Programs,  allow- 
ing banks  more  interest  and  to  Increase 
their  participation.  Also,  on  student  financial 
aid,  panelists  suggested  altering  the  means 
test  or  some  other  mechanism  be  found  to  aid 
students  from  the  middle-class  in  obtain- 
ing financing  for  a  college  education. 

Comment:  This  Is  high  on  my  agenda.  For 
the  past  year,  I  have  been  working  closely 
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with  Student  Financial  Aid  officials  of  the 
Federal  goveriunent.  pulling  together  my  own 
specification  for  an  expanded  program  of 
aid  to  students  through  expansion  of  exist- 
ing loans,  through  tightening  of  educational 
opportunity  grants  and.  most  important, 
through  variety  of  means  In  assuring  the 
successful  operation  of  the  Guaranteed 
Student  Loan  Program. 

I  win  have  more  to  say  on  this  In  the 
near  future.  The  House  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor,  currently  considering  the 
Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1968.  will 
receive  my  recommendations  on  student 
financial  aid  soon;  panelists  will  receive  a 
full  report  from  me  as  soon  as  my  legislative 
suggestions  are  completed. 

Third,  suggestions  were  made  to  Increase 
the  academic  facilities  grants  under  Title  I 
of  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  as 
v;ell  as  to  consider  Increasing  the  matching 
funds  provision. 

Comment:  Unfortunately,  the  Administra- 
tion's budget  calls  for  a  deferral  of  construc- 
tion funds.  I  am  asking  for  a  report  on  the 
Impact  of  this  decision  in  Washington  State. 

Fourth.  Title  I  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
should  be  altered  to  Include  "block-pack- 
aged" funds.,  allowing  community  colleges 
more  funds  to  obviate  the  lack  of  personnel. 

Fifth,  the  earliest  possible  dlEsemlnation  of 
information  concerning  new  programs  In 
advance  of  guidelines  Is  necessary  to  help 
smaller  Institutions. 

Comment:  Again,  we  have  the  need  for  full 
and  frank  dissemination  of  information  and 
I  have  called  upon  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion to  Improve  their  means  of  circulating 
draft  guidelines,  of  letting  Institutions  know 
as  soon  as  possible  the  new  directions  in  fed- 
eral legislation.  We  have.  In  passing  higher 
education  programs,  done  much  in  the  past 
few  years  In  Increasing  Federal  financial  sup- 
port and  the  educational  associations  In  this 
country  have  done  much  in  speedily  cir- 
culating federal  decisions.  The  Office  of  Edu- 
cation should  continue  to  seek  new  means 
for  widest  possible  Information  circulation. 

These  remarks  conclude  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict panel  on  Education,  held  In' November 
of  1967. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  recommendations  of  the 
various  panelists  constitute  a  clear  agenda 
for  action,  one  Involving  the  widest  partici- 
pation of  the  various  sectors  of  the  educa- 
tional community. 

Without  the  continued  support  of  every 
group  represented  at  this  Conference — the 
teachers,  principals,  administrators  at  all 
levels — any  effort  we  make  at  the  federal 
level  to  Improve  education  will  be  diminished. 
It  Is.  therefore,  important  that  federal  pro- 
grams be  designed  to  meet  the  real  needs  of 
the  local  level.  Without  quality  education  our 
free  and  democratic  society  cannot  function. 
As  Thomas  Jefferson  has  said,  "If  a  nation 
expects  to  be  Ignorant  and  free.  In  a  state  of 
civilization.  It  expects  what  never  was  and 
never  will  be." 
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HON.  WILUAM  D.  FORD 

OP    UICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  26,  1968 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
on  February  21,1  had  the  honor  of  serv- 
ing £is  congressional  host  for  the  16th 
annual  congressional  dinner  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  Club  of  Washington, 
D.C. 

This  annual  event  is  held  to  honor 
University  of  Michigan  alumnae  and 
alumni  serving  their  Nation  in  Congress 
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and  in  other  positions  in  the  Federal 
Government. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  this  year's 
program  was  an  address  by  Mr.  Lynn 
Townsend.  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Chi-ysler  Corp.,  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Townsend's  talk  was  a  thoughtful 
and  provocative  analysis  of  our  Nation 
today,  and  of  the  role  that  education  has 
played  and  is  playing  in  our  national 
growth  and  development.  Mr.  Townsend 
stated  bluntly  that  the  most  critical 
shortage  facing  the  United  States  today 
is  the  shortage  of  "educated  brain- 
power." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  Mr.  Town- 
send's comments  are  worthy  of  more 
widespread  attention,  and  imder  unani- 
mous consent,  I  place  this  talk  in  the 
Record  : 
Remarks    by    Lynn    Townsend.    Chairman 

AND   Chief   ExECtrnvE   Officer,    Chrysler 

Corp..    at    Washington,    D.C,    Michigan 

Congressional  Dinner,  February  21,  1968 

I'm  sure  there  must  be  a  few  people  here 
tonight  who  for  one  reason  or  another  have 
been  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  being  stu- 
dents at  the  University  of  Michigan.  Fortu- 
nately for  them,  our  country  is  rich  in  great 
universities. 

And  in  all  fairness  and  honesty  we  Mich- 
igan graduates  will  have  to  concede  that  It's 
quite  possible  for  people  to  serve  their  coun- 
try v,^th  distinction  and  to  make  signal  con- 
tributions to  civilization  without  having 
spent  part  of  their  lives  In  the  Athens  of  the 
West, 

In  all  seriousness.  I  think  we  can  all  agree 
that  the  spectacular  expansion  and  enrich- 
ment of  American  education  during  the 
nUddle  third  of  the  century  Is  the  principal 
driving  force  behind  the  continued  growth 
of  our  national  economy  and  the  Industrial 
leadership  provided  by  our  country  In  other 
parts  of  the  world.  And  our  growing  eco- 
nomic strength  in  turn  Is  building  a  deep 
and  strong  foundation  for  a  constantly  ad- 
vancing and  maturing  educational  system. 

Many  of  us  can  remember  the  time  when 
Europe,  not  the  United  States,  was  the  cen- 
ter of  professional  education.  It  wasn't  too 
many  years  ago,  for  example,  that  a  physi- 
cian could  hardly  hope  to  achieve  great  dis- 
tinction in  his  profession  without  a  few  years 
of  study  in  Vienna  of  Paris  or  Berlin. 

And  what  was  true  for  those  In  the  medi- 
cal profession  was  also  true  for  engineers, 
scientists,  artists,  and  mtislclans. 

Now  the  United  States  Is  the  envy  of  the 
world  for  Its  system  of  education,  which  has 
brought  more  educational  opportunity  with- 
in the  reach  of  a  greater  percentage  of  pop- 
ulation— and  covering  a  greater  variety  of 
subjects  and  professional  fields — than  has 
ever  been  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  any  coun- 
try at  any  time  in  history. 

This  has  been  a  stunning  achievement,  one 
which  we  Americans  can  be  very  proud  of 
Indeed. 

The  trouble  Is,  however,  that  much  as  we 
have  done,  we  have  by  no  means  done 
enough.  The  plain  fact  Is  that  In  this  time  of 
acceleratnlg  technological  change,  the  de- 
mand In  every  sector  of  our  society  for  well- 
trained  and  well-educated  people  has  far  out- 
run the  s]upply. 

My  personal  opinion  is  that  the  most  criti- 
cal shortage  facing  our  country  today  is  the 
shortage  of  educated  brainpoiver.  Back  In  the 
days  when  I  was  a  student  at  Ann  Arbor,  we 
used  to  hear  a  lot  about  the  danger  of  run- 
ning out  of  petroleum,  iron,  and  other  min- 
eral resources. 

But  In  recent  years  we  have  learned  that 
with  a  sufficient  application  of  educated 
brains,  the  earth  can  be  made  to  yield  the 
necessary  mineral  resources  for  centuries  to 
come. 
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A  group  of  eminent  scientists  at  the  Cali- 
fornia Institute  of  Technology  have  sug- 
gested, for  example  that  with  the  application 
of  enough  Ingenuity — in  combination  with 
nuclear  energy — we  may  be  able  before  too 
many  years  to  crush  the  siu-face  rocks  of  the 
earth  and  reduce  them  to  their  elements  in 
much  the  same  way  that  we  fractionate  crude 
petroleum  at  the  present  time. 

This  could  give  us  almost  unlimited  sup- 
plies of  uranitun  and  thorium  as  well  as  all 
the  other  mineral  resources  we  need  to  sup- 
port a  growing  worldwide  Industrial  civiliza- 
tion. But  to  develop  the  technology  to  get 
and  use  results  like  these  we  are  going  to 
need  an  Increasing  output  of  scientists  and 
engineers. 

The  fob  of  meeting  the  increasing  demand 
for  qualified  people  at  every  hi^cl  of  nur 
society  is  in  my  opinion  the  most  important 
single  task  facing  the  nation — and  the  suc- 
cess of  all  our  other  undertakings  will  depend 
on  hoiB  well  we  do  this  job. 

gifted  young  people  wasted 

One  good  place  to  start  Is  to  make  better 
use  of  the  many  gifted  people  who  are  now 
being  wasted.  A  few  weeks  ago  I  was  given 
some  interesting  estimates  about  thr  mTm- 
bers  of  our  gifted  young  people  who  are  now 
being  overlooked. 

I  was  told,  for  instance,  that  approximately 
seven  percent  of  the  people  of  this  country 
have  IQ's  over  130.  This  means  they  are 
blessed  with  a  mentality  which  could  qualify 
them,  with  proper  training  and  motivntion. 
for  distinguished  careers  in  the  professions. 

It  Is  also  estimated  that  of  the  people  with 
an  IQ  of  130  or  better,  well  over  90  percent 
finish  high  school — more  than  60  percent  en- 
ter college — and  50  p^'cent  graduate  from 
college. 

These  estimates  seem  to  support  what  most 
of  us  would  assume  to  be  true — namely,  tiiat 
mentally  gifted  young  people  appreciate  edu- 
cational opportunities  and  tend  to  stay  with 
a  course  of  instruction  until  they  see  it 
through.  In  other  words,  they  are  a  sound 
educational  investment. 

Notice,  however,  that  four  out  of  every  ten 
of  our  young  people  with  exceptionally  hlgii 
Intelligence  do  not  enter  college.  This  means 
that  well  over  100.000  gifted  young  men  and 
women  each  year  are  either  unable  to  go  to 
college  or  are  insufficiently  motivated  to  do 
so. 

To  put  it  another  way,  every  ten  years  ve 
are  failing  to  provide  a  college  education  for 
well  over  a  million  of  our  best  prospects  for 
the  critically  important  professions.  This  is 
a  waste  of  human  resources  that  our  country 
simply  cannot  afford. 

If  It  Is  true  that  trained  Intelligence  is  by 
all  odds  the  most  important  capital  resource 
of  our  country — and  I  for  one  believe  it  is — 
then  from  now  on  the  total  educational  effort 
of  this  country  is  going  to  demand  more  and 
more  support,  financial  and  intellectual,  from 
every  sector  of  our  society. 

Fortunately,  the  American  people  are  over- 
whelmingly in  lavor  of  providing  as  much 
education  as  possible  for  as  many  people  as 
possible. 

This  was  shown  to  be  true  beyond  any 
reasonable  doubt  in  r.  definitive  study  by  the 
University  of  Michigan  Survey  Research  Cen- 
ter just  a  few  years  ago, 

""The  costs  of  higher  education  will  climb 
sharply  in  the  years  ahead.  But  because  of 
the  high  value  placed  on  college  education 
by  increasing  numbers  of  families,  because 
of  the  heavy  demand  for  professionals  in 
every  field,  and  because  of  the  continued 
growth  of  our  national  economy,  I  feel  con- 
fident that  the  country  will  find  the  means 
to  keep  our  colleges  expanding  and  Improving 

SMALL   reallocation   OF   CNP   WILL  DO   THE   JOB 

The  fact  is  that  a  relatively  small  Increase 
in  the  percentage  of  the  Gross  National  Prod- 
uct now  being  allocated  to  higher  education 
will  be  enough  to  n.eet  the  very  heavy  ex- 
penses of  our  colleges  in  the  decade  ahead. 
Consider  these  facts. 

\ 
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According  to  the  United  States  Office  of 
Education,  the  total  expenditures  for  higher 
education  in  thU  country  during  the  *«"<=*- 
tlonal  year  19«6-19«7  amounted  to  •1«« 
billion  This  was  2.1  percent  of  a  ONP  of  $785 
billion.  ^       ^.        , 

Ten  years  from  now.  In  the  educational 
year  1976-1977.  the  Office  of  Education  esU- 
mates  a  total  cost  of  higher  education— and 
this  includes  capital  outlays  for  new  facili- 
ties as  well  as  operating  coats— at  •27  8 
billion. 

By  that  time  our  ONP.  If  it  continues  to 
grow  .it  the  same  rate  It  has  grown  In  the 
past  ten  years— that  la.  at  four  percent  a 
year  In  terms  of  constant  prices — will  be  In 
the  neighborhood  of  $1  100  trillion. 

And  the  cost  of  higher  education  as  pro- 
jected win  amount  to  about  2.4  percent  of 
the  ONP.  In  other  words,  what  seems  to  be 
a  staggering  increase  in  the  total  cost  of 
higher  education  in  the  next  decade  will 
actually  require  a  shift  of  only  .3  of  one  per- 
cent of  our  GNP. 

Considering  the  Immense  returns  that  can 
be  realized  from  what  amounts  to  a  rela- 
tively minor  reallocation  of  the  nation's  re- 
sources. I  am  confident  that  the  private  and 
public  contributions  to  higher  education  will 
meastrre  uj»  to  the  task. 

Im  sure  the  industrial  community,  for 
sound  and  highly  practical  reasons,  will  give 
enthusiastic  support  to  Investment  in  higher 
education  on  this  scale. 

The  phase  of  the  total  educational  chal- 
lenge that  is  of  special  concern  to  many  of  us 
m  the  business  community  at  the  present 
moment  is  the  problem  of  providing  the  right 
kind  and  the  right  amount  of  elementary  and 
secondary  education  m  the  troubled  inner 
cities. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  problem  of  finding 
adequate  support  for  public  school  education 
In  virtually  all  local  communities  U  a  par- 
ticularly difficult  one.  It  Is  difficult  because 
public  school  education  depends  to  a  very 
great  extent  upon  the  wllUngness  of  local 
communlUes  to  vote  bond  Issues  and  mlllage 
Increases. 

It  Is  fair  to  say  that  the  pubUc  school 
system  Is  the  only  part  of  the  total  educa- 
tional system  of  otir  country  that  Is  subject 
to  a  direct  vote  of  the  people  for  Its  support. 
Support  for  the  rest  of  the  system  Is  voted 
by  elected  represenutlves. 

In  a  period  of  high  and  rising  taxes  we  can 
expect  people  to  express  their  resentment 
against  the  taxes  over  which  they  have  no 
direct  control  by  voting  down  the  only  taxes 
over  which  they  do  have  control. 

We  can  almost  predict,  for  example,  that 
If  the  federal  government  imposes  a  ten  per- 
cent surtax  on  Incomes  during  the  present 
session,  the  negaUve  Impact  will  be  felt  in 
every  school  district  in  the  United  States. 
Already,  without  such  a  tax.  people  have 
been  voting  down  badly  needed  mlllage  In- 
creases and  bond  Issues.  The  Inkster  prob- 
lem in  the  Detroit  area  Is  only  one  of  many 
similar  sltuaUons  from  coMt  to  coast. 

In  any  discussion  of  thU  complex  prob- 
lem, the  question  of  federal  support  and 
what  some  consider  the  threat  of  federal 
control  of  educaUon  la  bound  to  |3e  raised 
as  a  central  Issue.  My  own  attitude  on  this 
Issue  is  that  our  country  has  been  doing 
fairly  well  In  coping  with  this  danger  ever 
since  the  Surrey  Ordinance  In  1785  set  aside 
one  section  of  every  township  for  the  sup- 
port of  education. 

In  the  nearly  two  hundred  years  since 
then  we  have  had  the  Morrill  Act  In  1862, 
providing  grants  of  land  for  agricultural  and 
technical  colleges,  the  Smith- Hughes  Act  in 
1917  for  the  support  of  vocational  education, 
and  the  GI  Bill  in  1944. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  most  Impor- 
tant and  best  known  of  the  many  federal 
acts  in  support  of  education.  And  as  far  as 
I  know,  they  have  not  yet  resulted  In  an 
undue    or    destructive    federal    interference 
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with  the  autonomy  of  the  states  In  the  con- 
duct of  their  educational  programs. 

I  suggest  that  If  a  healthy  system  of  pri- 
mary and  secondary  schools  Is  as  necessary 
to  the  continued  strength  of  our  cotmtry  as 
most  Americana  believe  It  Is.  we  are  going  to 
have  to  use  all  the  kinds  of  support— both 
pubUc  and  private— that  we  can  muster. 

There  seems  lltUe  doubt  that  In  the  years 
immediately  ahead  thU  support  will  have  to 
be  much  greater  than  in  the  past.  In  my 
opinion  we  are  going  to  have  to  do  a  better 
Job  than  we  have  done  so  far  to  make  sure 
that  the  Increased  educational  funds  are 
being  used  effectively. 

And  we  will  almost  certainly  need  to  give 
much  more  serious  attention  to  the  advis- 
ability of  allocating  an  Increasing  proportion 
of  educational  funds  to  some  Inner-clty 
school  districts  that  have  unusual  needs  In 
this  troubled  period. 

TIOH-m   COST   CONTBOLS    N>B»D 

Prom  the  point  of  view  of  the  business- 
man. It  seems  absolutely  necessary  to  Im- 
pose a  tighter  control  on  the  cosU  of  educa- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  most  for 
every  tax  dollar. 

It  might  Include  using  more  funds  for 
libraries  and  less  for  swimming  pools.  And 
It  might  also  Include  a  departure  from  the 
lock-step  approach  to  the  salary  schedtUes 
of  educators. 

If  the  experience  of  the  businessman  has 
any  valid  application  to  the  management 
of  education.  It  might  seem  that  more  effort 
would  be  directed  to  giving  exceptional  re- 
wards to  educators  who  make  exceptional 
contributions  to  educational  quality  and 
effectiveness. 

We  In  the  business  world  are  beginning 
to  realize  that  It  Is  no  longer  possible  for 
us  to  stay  outside  the  educational  world 
and  participate  only  at  a  distance  by  mak- 
ing financial  contributions  or  offering  pro- 
fessional advice  on  how  to  stretch  available 
funds. 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  put  our 
experience  to  vise  and  to  get  Involved  In  the 
Job  of  helping  young  people  prepare  them- 
selves for  fuller  participation  in  American 
society. 

NOtTHWBTEmN    HIGH    SCHOOL 

A  few  weeks  ago  we  at  Chrysler  entered 
into  a  cooperaUve  arrangement  with  North- 
western High  School  In  Detroit  aimed  at 
bridging  the  gap  between  the  needs  of  busl- 
neak  and  the  educational  programs  of  the 
high  school. 

We  are  putting  some  of  our  best  people  on 
this  Job.  We  think  that  a  company  like  ours 
with  many  years  of  experience  In  human  re- 
laUons  and  Job  training,  and  with  a  prag- 
maUc  and  flexible  approtch  to  new  and  dlffi- 
ciUt  problems,  should  be  well  equipped  to 
reach  the  young  people  at  Northwestern  and 
help  prepare  them  for  Jol)s  In  the  world  of 
business  and  industry. 

We  are  proposing  to  offer  practical  advice 
on  adapUng  such  high  school  courses  as 
physics,  chemistry,  mathematics,  and  draft- 
ing to  the  needs  of  Industry. 

We  are  proposing  to  offer  extensive  per- 
sonal counselling  of  students  by  our  execu- 
tives. We  are  proposing  to  make  equipment 
available  from  our  labs  and  shops.  And  In 
many  other  ways  we  are  offering  the  full 
range  of  our  know-how  In  the  field  of  Indus- 
trial educaUon  to  the  faculty  and  studenU 
of  Northwestern  High  School. 

We  know  this  Job  won't  be  easy.  But  we 
are  prepared  to  give  It  an  aU-out  try.  And  If 
one  appro€ich  doesn't  work,  well  experiment 
with  other*.  The  Important  thing  Is  to  make 
a  start. 

What  we  are  doing  at  Northwestern  U  not 
an  entirely  new  kind  of  undertaking  for  us 
at  Chrysler.  In  recent  years  we,  like  many 
other  companies,  have  made  our  staff  and 
facilities  available  for  training  young  people 
In  industrial  skills,  under  contracts  with  the 
federal  government. 


As  a  result,  several  thousand  young  De- 
trolters  have  received  training  In  such  varied 
fields  as  clay  modeling,  drafting,  truck  driv- 
ing, welding,  metal  finishing,  paint  spray- 
ing, power  sewing  machine  operation,  and 
automobile  maintenance  and  repair. 

I  might  add  that  in  connection  with  these 
programs  we  have  worked  closely  and  effec- 
tively with  the  schools  In  this  area  to  de- 
velop the  kind  of  courses  that  would  get  the 
best  results. 

We  at  Chrysler  think  thU  Is  a  productive 
way  to  combine  the  practical  expertise  of 
private  Industry,  the  professional  talents  of 
the  educator,  and  the  support  of  govern- 
ment BO  as  to  help  people  Improve  them- 
selves and  In  turn  improve  their  community. 
Early  thU  month  we  announced  a  new 
Joint  training  program  with  the  federal  gov- 
ernment that  is  larger  than  any  previous 
program  of  this  kind  that  we  have  under- 
taken. 

Too  often  In  the  past,  education  has  been 
designed  to  prepare  young  people  for  college. 
We  are  beginning  to  learn  that  education  of 
thU  kind  falls  to  meet  the  needs  of  great 
masses  of  our  people.  As  a  result.  It  leaves 
many  of  them  outside  our  society,  unem- 
ployed and  discouraged. 

We  are  only  beginning  to  understand  how 
to  culUvate  all  our  human  resources  through 
education.  As  yet  we  haven't  learned  how  to 
allocate  either  our  educational  funds  or  our 
teaching  talents  to  get  a  balanced  social  re- 
sult Here,  as  In  many  other  phases  of  our 
complex  urban  civilization,  we  are  groping 
for  answers. 

Peeling  as  I  do  about  the  University  of 
Michigan.  I  hope  that  U  will  provide  some 
breakthrough  solutions  In  the  field  of  edu- 
cation, as  It  has  in  so  many  other  fields  over 
the  years.  _  _^ 

I  would  also  hope  that  In  all  our  efforts 
to  provide  a  balance  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  the  needs  of  all  the  people 
in  our  society  we  will  keep  in  mind  the 
desirability  of  creating  new  centers  of  ex- 
cellence like  Ann  Arbor. 

In  a  democratic  society  there  always  exists 
the  tendency  to  level  off  standards  of  edu- 
cation and  culture— and  the  related  tend- 
ency to  underemphaalze  the  virtue  of  dis- 
tinguished achievement. 

It  would  be  unfortunate  If  our  present 
nationwide  effort  to  broaden  educational 
opportunity  should  have  this  effect. 

To  put  it  another  way,  as  we  work  at 
the  never-ending  task  of  Improving  our  edu- 
cational system,  maybe  we  should  try  to 
make  It  a  source  of  dlstinguUhed  leadership 
and  a  seedbed  of  culttire  and  Inspiration 
for  a  world  that  stands  In  need  of  both. 


Model  Cities 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or    PHfNSTLVANlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  26.  1968 
Mr.  EILBERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  have  one  of  the  most  historic  of  all 
Presidential  messages — President  John- 
son's message  on  the  cities.  To  me  one 
of  its  most  significant  aspects  is  the  re- 
quest for  $1  billion  for  model  cities. 

I  intend  to  support  this  request  be- 
cause it  Is  clear  to  me  that  we  have  here 
one  of  the  basic  answers  to  a  problem 
that  has  been  plaguing  us  for  more  than 
100  years — our  city's  slums.  We  have  an- 
alyzed the  problem,  we  have  decried  it, 
we  have  nibbled  at  it— but  we  have  never 
come  close  to  solving  it. 

Why  not?  Because  each  time  we  ap- 
proached the  problems  of  our  cities,  we 
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either  did  not  realize  their  depth  or  else 
we  moved  away  from  their  full  implica- 
tions. Gentlemen — the  crisis  of  our  cities 
is  the  domestic  crisis  of  our  generation. 
The  model  cities  program  is  an  effort 
by  this  country  to  coordinate  and  direct 
the  resources  necessary  to  begin  to  meet 
this  crisis. 

Last  November  the  first  63  cities — 
both  large  and  small — were  selected  to 
participate  in  the  first  round  of  model 
cities  planning.  The  President  in  his  mes- 
sage now  asks  us  to  give  this  program 
the  resources  it  needs  to  enable  these 
63  and  more  to  be  selected  later  this  year 
to  begin  a  proper  assault  on  the  problems 
that  plague  them. 

WUl  the  funds  be  there?  It  all  de- 
pends on  this  Congress.  I  hope  you  will 
join  me  with  your  support  of  the  model 
cities  program. 
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or  a  Joyous  Independence  Day,  whichever 
may  be  closer. 
Yours  In  friendship. 

U.S.  ASMT. 


The  Lost  M14  Rifle 


HON.  HENRY  C.  SCHADEBERG 

or  wiscoNsn* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Monday,  February  26, 1968 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
recent  story  of  a  young  veteran  of  the 
Vietnamese  war,  Mr.  Ernest  Wagner  of 
Racine,  Wis.,  who  has  been  billed  by  the 
Army  for  a  rifle  lost  In  combat  has  cre- 
ated quite  a  stir  in  my  district  and 
throughout  the  United  States.  My  oCQce 
has  received  several  hundred  letters 
backing  my  stand  that  the  proposed 
charge  is  frivolous  and  a  blimder  on  the 
part  of  the  Army. 

Perhaps  the  best  of  the  stories  to  em- 
erge from  the  Army's  attempt  to  collect 
from  the  decorated  veteran  really  puts 
the  incident  in  its  proper  perspective. 
John  Keasler  of  the  Miami  News  on 
Wednesday,  February  14.  1968,  titled  his 
article  "So  You  Lost  Your  M14  Rifle. 
'Eh?"  I  ask  that  it  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  so  that  all  may  enjoy  Mr. 
Keasler's  excellent  sense  of  humor. 

The  article  follows: 

So  You  Lost  Your  M14  Rifle.  Eh? 
(By  John  Keasler) 

"Washinotok,  AP — The  Army  was  reported 
to  be  trying  to  collect  $70.21  from  a  veteran 
of  the  Vietnam  war  because  he  lost  his  M14 
rifle  In  combat." 

The  news  story  went  on  to  say  that  Rep. 
Henry  C.  Schadeberg  (R-Wls.)  Is  Infuriated 
about  this;  says  If  the  Army  collects  from 
the  soldier  It  should  collect  $30  million  from 
Secretary  McNamara  for  loss  of  the  Pueblo. 

The  claim  was  made  aganlst  Ernest  J. 
Wagner  of  Racine,  Wis.,  who  was  with  the 
25th  Combat  Infantry  In  Vietnam.  He  said 
his  rifle  fell  out  of  a  helicopter  during  a 
combat  mission. 

Legal  action  Is  threatened  by  the  Army 
within  30  days  If  the  ex-GI  doesn't  pay  for 
the  rifle — I  Imagine  the  collection  letters 
win  follow  the  usual  procedure. 

Deak  Friend  op  the  U.S.  Abmy  (First  no- 
tice) :  Please  disregard  this  notice  if  you 
have  already  mailed  your  check!  This  is 
merely  a  regular  monthly  reminder  and  we 
wouldn't  even  have  sent  It  to  you.  because 
we  cherish  your  patronage,  but  our  computer 
Insists  on  It.  We  hopefully  await  your  con- 
tinued trade,  and  should  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  wish  you  a  Happy  New  Year, 


Dear  Friend  (Second  Notice) :  Could  it  be 
that  In  these  pressure-ridden  times  your  ac- 
count of  $70.21  has  been  overlooked?  We 
understand  how  that  can  happen,  ha  ha. 
However,  enclosed  find  our  Handl-Orlp. 
Reddl-Llck,  Selfy-Dressy  envelope.  Simply 
enclose  your  check  and  drop  It  In  your  near- 
est "Mailbox."  Easy,  eh?  We  strive  to  please. 
Your  Prie»«)lt  U.S.  Army. 


Dear  Sir  (Third  Notice) :  We  regret  to 
state  your  account  in  the  amount  of  $70.21 
due  for  M14  Rifle  is  overdue  on  your  Flexible 
household  account.  Please  remit. 

U.S.  Armt. 


Dear  Sir  (Fourth  Notice):  We  acted  In 
good  faith  in  allowing  you  to  take  your 
M14  Rifle  and  we  expect  you  to  act  In  good 
faith  by  living  up  to  the  terms  of  your  con- 
tract. Failure  to  do  so  can  reflect  on  your 
rating.  Just  remember — you  may  want  an- 
other M14  rifle  sometime. 

U.S.  Armt. 

(Telegram.  Fifth  Notice) :  Unless  your  ac- 
count is  paid  in  full  by  ten  o'clock  yesterday 
morning,  legal  action  will  be  taken  against 
you. 

Credit  Manager, 

U.S.  Army. 

Haunelson,  Throttle  ic  Glue. 

Collectors  at  Large. 

Legiron  Bttilding. 
Now  Look,  Fella  (Sixth  notice) :  We 
know  how  It  Is.  old  buddy!  Everybody  gets  up 
against  It  from  time  to  time.  If  you  can't  pay 
the  entire  $70.21  for  your  M14  rifle  Just  do 
the  best  you  can.  Send  along  a  little  now, 
a  little  later.  Say  $70  now  and  $.21  tomorrow. 
There's  a  swell  fellow! 

We're  your  friends.  We  don't  resort  to  a  lot 
of  crude  methods,  as  some  do.  You  can  park 
your  M14  Rifle  anywhere  in  the  neighborhood 
secure  In  the  peace  of  mind  we  won't  drive  it 
off  in  the  dead  of  night,  or  sell  it  at  public 
auction,  or  publicly  disgrace  you,  or  any- 
thing like  that. 

Just  do  it  today,  huh?  Without  a  lot  more 
stalling?  You  dig? 

Chitckles  Halfnelson, 

Collectors  at  Large. 

Smart- Alex  Deaobeat  (Seventh  Notice)  : 
Don't  try  to  beat  around  the  bush  with  us. 
klddo.  We've  heard  'em  all !  That  story  about 
dropping  your  rifle  out  of  a  helicopter  cuts 
no  ice  with  us — you  should  have  thought  of 
that  before  you  took  your  rifle  up  in  the 
stupid  helicopter. 

Don't  give  us  a  hard  time.  Buster.  Send 
the  cash  and  now.  That's  what  our  client 
hired  us  for.  We  get  any  more  trouble  out 
of  you.  debtor's  prison  will  look  like  two 
weeks  on  the  Rlverla  to  you. 

Furthermore,  we'll  blacklist  you  in  every 
Army-Navy  Surplus  Store  from  coast  to 
coast.  If  we  don't  hear  from  you  by  Saturday, 
you  can  expect  me  to  pound  on  your  door 
bright  and  early  Monday  morning! 

Chuckles  Halfnelson, 
President.  Collectors  at  Large. 
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Russia :  Power  Play  on  the  Oceans 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  26,  1968 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Members  the  attached 
article  from  Time  magazine  of  February 
23,  1968,  concerning  the  development  of 
the  Russian  fleet.  I  think  it  would  be 
well  for  each  Member  to  read  this  article 
so  that  they  will  become  more  aware  of 
one  of  the  increasing  problems  of  our 
coimtry. 

The  article  follows : 
Russia:   Power  Play  on  the  Oceans 

The  flag  of  the  Soviet  navy  now  proudly 
flies  over  the  oceans  of  the  world.  Sooner 
or  later,  the  US.  will  have  to  understand 
that  It  no  longer  has  mastery  of  the  seas. 
(Admiral  Sergei  Oorshkov.) 

The  author  of  that  threatening  boast 
walked  up  to  a  snake  charmer  in  the  Indian 
city  of  Agra  last  week  and,  while  hU  aides 
looked  on  aghast,  seized  a  thick,  six-foot- 
long  python  in  his  strong  hands  and  draped 
it  over  his  shoulders.  Making  a  ten-day  tour 
of  India,  the  commander  of  the  Russian  navy 
was  acting  like  the  traditional  sailor  on 
shore  leave.  He  viewed  the  Taj  Mahal  by 
moonlight,  visited  the  Nehru  Museum  and 
the  site  where  Mahatma  Gandhi's  body  was 
cremated,  and  shopped  for  souvenirs.  But 
Admiral  Sergei  Georglevlch  Gorshkov's  trip 
to  India  had  an  entirely  serious  purpose,  as 
do  all  his  trips  these  days.  He  is  trying  to 
line  up  a  worldwide  system  of  ports  of  call 
and  bases  for  his  navy,  and  he  hoped  to 
persuade  India,  which  Is  about  to  receive 
at  least  three  submarines  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  to  reciprocate  by  allowing  Soviet  men- 
of-war  to  fuel  and  make  repairs  in  Indian 
ports. 

While  the  attention  of  the  US.  is  focused 
on  Viet  Nam,  the  Russians  are  mounting  at 
sea  a  new  challenge  that  the  U.S.  and  Its 
allies  will  have  to  deal  with  long  after  the 
fighting  m  Southeast  Asia  Is  ended.  This 
may  come  as  a  surprise  to  most  laymen — but 
not  to  U.S.  naval  experts.  While  Russia's  stock 
of  intercontinental  missiles  and  its  huge 
land  army  on  Europe's  periphery  still  remain 
the  major  military  threats  to  the  West.  In 
recent  years  the  Russians  have  developed  a 
global  navy  second  only  to  the  US.  In  size 
and  weaponry.  As  a  comparison  between  the 
two  navies  shows  {see  chart),  the  US.  re- 
mains indisputably  the  world's  greatest  sea 
power.  But,  In  a  remarkable  turnaround  since 
World  War  II,  Moscow  has  transformed  a 
relatively  Insignificant  coastal -defense  force 
that  seldom  ventured  far  from  land  Into  a 
real  blue- water  fleet. 

NAVAL  STRENGTH 


United  States 


U.SS.R. 


Type 


Number 


Type 


Number 


Dear  Mr.  Ernest  J.  Wagner  :Uh,  about  that 
rifle.  This  file  has  been  brought  to  our  at- 
tention by  a  certain  congressman  and  we  are 
happy  to  repwrt  this  account  Is  closed.  It 
•was  probably  an  oversight  In  the  computer. 
Mr.  Halfnelson  will  send  you  no  more  threat- 
ening letters,  after  eating  the  other  two. 

Enclosed  is  your  shiny  new  chargaplate 
and  please  feel  free  to  call  on  us  anytime 
you  need  an  M14  rifle.  Mr.  McNamara  sends 
his  regards.  Will  you  please  quit  mentioning 
the  Pueblo?  You  know  how  hard  It  is  to  keep 
track  of  things  in  a  war. 

Department  of  Defense. 
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If  any  one  man  is  responsible  for  thU 
change  It  la  Admiral  Oor«hkov.  57.  who  be- 
came the  youngest  admiral  in  Soviet  history 
at  31  and  has  guided  the  growth  of  the  navy 
as  lU  chief  for  the  past  twelve  years.  He  has 
totally  reshaped  the  Soviet  Union's  once  con- 
servative naval  strategy  and  uansformed  the 
fleet  into  the  most  effective  and  flexible  arm 
of  Soviet  foreign  policy. 

rORMIDABLC    FLEETS 

Since  1957.  Russia  has  added  to  lU  navy 
virtually  all  of  the  ships  that  now  make  up 
lU  impressive  sUlklng  power.  It  has  a  mod- 
ern tcrce  of  19  cruisers,  170  destroyers. 
ml5.slle  frigates  and  d«t'°y"  «»t°r*f  • 
and  560  motor  torpedo  boats.  Its  380  subma- 
rines 65  of  them  nuclear,  give  Russia  the 
world's  largest  submarine  fleet,  far  exceeding 
the  US.  total  of  155  subs  but  falling  short 
of  the  US.  fleet  of  75  nuclear  subs. 

Moreover,  unlike  other  naval  powers,  the 
Soviet  Union  uses  Its  merchant  marine  and 
other  seagoing  services  as  important  arms  ot 
the    navy.    Russia    has    the    world's    fastest- 
erowlng  merchant  fleet,  which  will  pass  the 
iagglng  U  S  merchant  marine  In  tonnage  in 
the  early  19708    Its  high-seas  fishing  fleet  Is 
the  worlds  largest  and  most  modern;  mai»y  of 
Its  4  000  cfflft  flah  for  vital  InformaUon  along 
foreign  co«ats  as  well  as  for  the  creatures  of 
the  sea.  The  Soviet  Union  also  has  the  largest 
oceanographlc  fleet,  whose  200  ships  plumb 
the   eSW^s    waters    for    mUltarlly    valuable 
data  on  depths,  currents,  bottom  topography 
and  other  informaUon  of  Interest  to  Its  ships 
and  submarines.  Says  Admiral  John  McCain 
Jr    commander  In  chief  of  U.S.  naval  forces 
mWope:  "The  Russian  program  to  devel- 
op Its  seapower  Is  more  advanced  and  fully 
developed   today   than   most   people   reaUze. 
It  encompasses  the  full  spectrum  of  the  uses 
of  the  sea— in  Its  miUtary.  economic,  politi- 
cal and  commercial  connotations." 

The  new  Soviet  emphasis  on  seapower 
repreaents  a  major  strategic  decision.  With 
lt»  arsenal  of  720  ICBMs  more  than  offset  by 
a  larger  U.S.  deterrent,  with  its  huge  land 
army  muscle- bound  and  deprived  of  global 
mobUlty  in  the  middle  of  the  great  Euraalan 
land  mass.  Russia  has  turned  to  the  sea  to 
break  out  of  1'^  own  geographic  confines  and 
attempt  to  wield  uuly  global  power. 

Using  the  navy  as  a  political  as  weU  aa  a 
military  force,  the  Kremlin  hopes  that  Its 
mere  presence  In  many  places  will  act  as  a 
deterrent  to  the  U.S.  Moreover,  the  Russians 
want  to  be  ready  to  move  quickly  Into  any 
areas  where  VS.  power  and  prestige  may 
recede.  They  not  only  plan  to  project  a  more 
tangible  Russian  Influence  in  the  underdevel- 
oped world  but  also,  by  using  their  merchant 
fleet  to  get  a  strong  hold  on  the  raw  mate- 
rials vital  to  So>riet— and  often  to  American- 
industry.  Ultimately,  though,  the  Rtisslan 
navy's  biggest  threat  Is  a  mlUtary  one.  Its 
offensive  strategy  not  only  zeroes  submarine- 
carried  nuclear  missiles  In  on  U.S.  clUes.  but 
f^\rnM  to  Isolate  North  America  from  Europe 
and  Asia  In  case  of  war. 

eamcE  or  TaouBLC 
The  imperial  reach  of  the  Soviet  navy  has 
already  begun  to  ha%e  Its  Impact  on  world 
events.  In  the  tense  Sea  of  Japan,  a  flotilla 
of  16  Soviet  cruisers  and  missile  frigates  has 
in  the  past  few  weeks  shouldered  its  way  be- 
tween the  coast  of  North  Korea  and  the  U.S. 
Navy  task  force  that  was  sent  into  the  area 
to  add  some  muscle  to  US.  diplomatic  de- 
mands for  the  retiun  of  the  Pueblo  and  Its 
<:rew.  Soviet  destroyers  hpve  also  closely 
shadowed  the  carrier  EnterprUe.  which  with- 
drew because  of  North  Korean  protests  short- 
ly before  the  Soviet  navy's  approach.  The 
Soviet  presence  checkmates  the  US  pressure 
on  North  Korea  and  gives  the  Kremlin  a  local 
pressure  point  without  having  to  resort  to 
nuclear  threats. 

Soviet  seapower  sustains  the  two  countries 
that  are  giving  the  US.  the  most  trouble. 
A  bridge  of  150  freighters  from  Russian  ports 
carries  to  Haiphong  the  SAMs.  the  petroleum. 


the  rockets,  the  assault  rifles  and  the  ammu- 
nition that  keep  North  Viet  Nam  flghtlng 
and  killing  U.S.  soldiers.  Moreover.  It  is  the 
fear  of  hitting  those  Russian  ships  that  has 
so  far  kept  the  U.S.  from  bombing  Hai- 
phong j  piers  or  mining  the  harbor.  And  It  Is 
another  bridge  of  Soviet  ships  that  carries 
the  $1.000,000-a-day  In  supplies  that  sustains 
Castro's  Cuba  as  the  only  Communist  foot- 
liold  In  the  Hemisphere. 

OCTft.ANKtNO    NATO 

In  the  Mediterranean,  the  Impact  of  the 
.Soviet  fleet  has  been  particularly  dramatic. 
Where  Russia  had  only  a  half  dozen  shlpa  a 
year  ago.  It  now  has  46  ships,  almost  as 
many  as  the  50-»hlp  U.S.  fleet,  which  for 
vears  had  made  the  "Med"  practically  an 
American  lake.  Many  of  the  Soviet  ships 
came  through  the  Dardanelles  during  the 
Six-Day  War,  and  their  arrival  helped  per- 
suade the  Israelis  to  accept  a  cease-flre.  The 
Soviets  have  enhanced  their  new  Image  as 
the  protector  of  their  Arab  allies  by  keeping 
a  few  ships  In  Alexandria  and  Port  Said  so 
that  Israeli  bombers  will  not  be  tempted  to 
blast  away  at  the  vast  amount  of  war  ma- 
teriel that  Is  flowing  Into  those  poru. 

One  main  Soviet  objective  Is  to  outflank 
NATO's  land-based  defenses — a  goal  that  the 
Russian  navy  has  partially  reached  by  pene- 
trating the  Mediterranean.  In  a  report  to  the 
Western  European  Union  last  November, 
Dutch  Delegate  Prans  Goedhart  warned:  "It 
is  no  longer  correct  to  speak  of  the  'danger' 
of  the  Soviet  Union  outflanking  the  NATO 
southern  flank.  This  'danger'  has  become  a 
reality."  To  the  north,  the  Russians  have 
also  turned  the  Baltic  into  a  virtual  Red  Sea 
on  which  their  warships  now  outnumber 
NATO  forces  5  to  1. 

To  support  Its  growing  naval  activity,  Rus- 
sia is  searching  for  new  bases  and  ports  of 
call.  Soviet  diplomau  are  setting  up  an  em- 
bassy in  the  new  republic  of  South  Yemen, 
where  the   Russians   have   their  eye  on   the 
former   British   naval   iiutallatlon   at   Aden; 
the  Installation  not  only  controls  entry  to 
the  Red  Sea  but  Is  an  Ideal  base  from  which 
to  expand  Influence  Into  the  oU-rlch  sheik- 
doms of  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  Soviets  may 
ulso  be  able  to  use  the  facilities  of  the  big 
British  naval  base  at  SinRapore,  which  Prime 
Minister  Lee  Kuan  Yew  haa  said  he  will  rent 
to  all  comers  after  the  Royal  Navy  pulls  out 
•.n    1971.   The   big  question  In  the  Medlter* 
ranean   U  w^hether  the  Russians   will  move 
Into    tlie    Algerian    naval    base    at    Mers-el- 
Keblr.    which    the    French    evacuated    last 
month:  It  is  only  315  miles  e»st  of  01br>Uar. 
Rvusians  have  also  used  their  Influence  with 
The  Araos  to  set  up  secret  stockpiles  of  spare 
parts  within  trucking  distance  of  Arab  ports. 

RUSSIAN    MARINES 

Admiral    Oorshkov's    ships    are    not    only 
wide-ranging  but  among  the  world's  newest 
and  best  equipped.  Unlike  the  U.S.  and  Brit- 
ain, both  of  which  emerged  from  World  War» 
IX  with  large  surface  fleets.  Russia  had  to 
start  practically  from  scratch  after  the  war. 
The  result:  while  60%  of  the  U.S.  fleet  con- 
sists of  ships  25  years  old  or  older,  the  Soviet 
navy's  surface  fleet  is  sleek  and  modern.  "Al- 
most every  time  you  go  into  a  harbor,"  says 
U.S.  Navy  Captain  Harry  Allendorfer,  an  ex- 
pert on  Soviet  seapower.    If  there  are  no  flag 
markings  and  you  pick  out  the  cleanest  and 
best-looking  ships,  nine  out  of  ten  of  them 
will  be  Russian." 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  adding  to  Its  fleet  of 
55  nuclear-powered  submarines  at  the  rate 
ot  five  a  year.  Most  of  the  Soviet  nukes  are 
hunter-killers  whose  mission  Is  to  destroy 
U.S.  Polaris  subs  In  time  of  war.  but  a  grow- 
ing number  Are  a  new  tinderwater  missile 
that  has  a  range  of  at  least  1.500  miles  (v. 
the  U.S.  missiles  range  of  2.500  miles) .  Since 
he  believes  that  naval  guns  are  obsolete.  Ad- 
miral Oorshkov  has  equipped  almost  all  So- 
viet surface  ships,  from  the  smallest  to  the 
largest,  with  ship-to-ship  missiles.  The  So- 
viet mls&iles  are  so-called  "cruise  missiles" 


that  fly  about  700  miles  an  hour,  steer  them- 
selves either  by  radar  or  heat-seeking  systems 
and  carry  either  conventional  or  nuclear  war- 
heads. Tlie  US.  experimented  with  similar 
weapons  la  the  19508  but  dropped  them  In 
favor  of  concentrating  on  the  Polaris  and 
alrpower.  No  Western  navy,  in  fact,  has  such 
missiles. 

Soviet  cruisers  and  the  Krcsta-  and  Kynda- 
class  destroyers  carry  the  SS-N-3  missile, 
which  can  hit  enemy  ships  at  a  range  200 
miles.  The  Krupny-  and  Ki.'din-class  destroy- 
ers carry  the  100-mlle  range  S3-N-1  missiles. 
and  the  speedy  Osa  and  Komar  torpedo  boats 
are  armed  with  Styx  missiles,  whose  effective 
r.inge  Is  20  miles.  A  Styx  flred  by  the  Egyp- 
tians from  a  Komar  sank  the  Israeli  destroyer 
Elath  off  Port  Said  last  October.  U.S.  Navy- 
men  Insist  that  their  planes  would  knock  out 
Soviet  ships  before  they  got  within  firing 
range  of  U.S.  warships,  or.  falling  that,  that 
US.  anualrcraft  rockets  would  Intercspt  the 
missiles  in  flight.  But  the  U.S.  Navy  h.is  now 
started  work  on  ship-to-ship  misclles  of  Its 
own. 

Admiral  Gorshkov  Is  also  developing  a  new 
force  that  will  give  the  Russians  the  ability 
to  Intervene  In  trouble  spots,  much  as  the 
U.S.  did  in  Lebanon  and  the  Dominican  Re- 
public.  The   Soviet  navy   has   built   its  lirst 
c.irrler.     a     new     25.000-tonner    called     the 
Moacow,  which  Is  now  on  a  training  course 
In  the  Black  Sea,  pnd  is  readying  a  s^ccnd. 
the  Leningrad,  for  sea  trials;   some  Weraern 
sea  experts  feel  that  the  Russians  may  build 
many  more.  The  Soviet  carriers  have  l.nndlng 
areas  only  on  the  rear  and  can  thus  handle 
only  helicopters  or  vertlcal-takeoff  aircraft. 
They  are  similar.  In  fact,  to  the  American 
two  Jimo-type  LPH   (for  Landing  Pad  Hell- 
copter)  .  of  which  the  U.S.  Navy  has  eight,  two 
of  them  stationed  In  Vietnam  waters  as  off- 
shore bases  for  Marines.  So  far.  the  Soviets 
have  given  no  indication  that  they  nill  ad- 
vance to  the  large  U.S.-style  attack  carriers, 
since  they  consider  such  carriers  vulnerable 
to  attacks  by  missiles. 

The  Russians  do  have,  however,  a  force 
similar  to  the  U.S.  Marines.  It  Is  the  so- 
called  Naval  Infanuy  that  fought  ns  regular 
ground  uniU  during  World  War  II  but  -.vas 
later  disbanded.  Reorganized  in  1934  ju.st 
after  the  construction  of  the  carriers  began, 
the  Naval  Infantry  now  ntxmbers  10.000  men 
who  wear  distinctive  black  berets,  ore  chosen 
for  outstanding  physical  fitness  and  r.ggres- 
slveness.  The  Naval  Infantry  are  carried  on 
special  landing  craft  and  have  tanks  that  can 
"swim"  from  ship  to  shore  In  amphibious 
landings. 

COLLECTING    LOVERS 

The  Soviet  surge  at,  sea  should  came  as  no 
surprise  to  the  West.  Actually,  the  Russians 
have  been  reaching  out  to  the  oceans  since 
Peter  the  Great  ascended  the  throne  in  1689. 
Under  the  guise  of  Peter  Mlkhallov,  carpen- 
ter, the  young  Czar  traveled  to  The  Nether- 
lands and  England  to  learn  how  to  build 
ships.  In  1714  hU  fleet  defeated  the 
Swedes  at  Hango.  thtis  opening  through 
the  Baltic  a  "Window  to  the  West "  for  his 
backward  country. 

Peter's  successors  frittered  away  the  fleet, 
but  when  Catherine  the  Great  came  to  power 
In  1762,  Fhc  began  a  massive  rebiUlding  pro- 
gram. To  find  enough  officers  to  command 
her  new  ships,  Catherine  collected  foreign 
naval  men  almost  as  fast  as  she  collected 
lovers.  Among  them  was  the  American  Revo- 
lutionary War  hero,  John  Paul  Jones,  who, 
despite  his  bravery  and  gift  for  quick  phrase- 
making,  had  risen  no  higher  than  captain 
In  the  U.S.  Navy.  In  return  for  an  admiral's 
rank.  Jones  took  command  of  a  Russian  sail- 
ing fleet  composed  of  four  battleships,  eight 
frigates  and  assorted  smaller  craft  that 
helped  chase  the  Turks  from  the  Black  Sea 
Unfortunately,  his  morals  were  nearly  as  bad 
as  Catherine's,  and  rival  admirals  used  a 
scandal  about  his  deflowering  a  young  Rus- 
sian girl  to  chase  him  out. 
Throughout  the  19th  century,  Russia  re- 
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malned  the  world's  third  largest  naval  power 
(after  Britain  and  France),  but  It  was  a 
largely  untested  one.  The  testing  came  In 
the  1904-05  war  with  Japan.  In  the  straits 
of  Tsushima,  the  Japanese  met  a  fleet  of  37 
Russian  ships  and  sank  or  captured  all  but 
four  of  them.  It  was  the  last  time  the  Rus- 
sians fought  a  naval  engagement  on  the  high 
seas. 

What  was  left  of  the  navy  became  a  hotbed 
of  antl-czarlst  agitation.  In  1917.  the  guns 
of  the  cruiser  Aurora  flred  a  blank  salvo  at 
the  Winter  Palace  In  Petrograd  and  started 
the  October  Revolution.  At  first,  sailors  were 
the  new  Soviet  government's  most  trusted 
fighters,  but  Lenin  managed  to  alienate  them. 
He  put  In  charge  of  the  navy  a  commissar 
who  was  of  all  things,  a  woman,  named 
Larisa  Relsner-Raskolnlkova,  and  refused  to 
allow  the  sailors  to  organize  their  own  self- 
ruling  local  governments.  As  a  result,  the 
Baltic  Fleet  suddenly  mutinied  in  1921. 
Lenin  crushed  the  revolt,  but  he  never  for- 
give the  navy.  He  demoted  It  to  the  Inglori- 
ous position  of  "naval  forces  of  the  Red 
Army'  and  decreed  a  new  strategy  that 
called  for  only  a  defensive  fleet  whose  main 
weaponry  would  be  submarines. 

By  1932,  the  U.S.S.R.  had  some  25  subs, 
but  Lenin's  successor,  Stalin,  was  dlssatifled 
vrith  such  an  Invisible  fleet.  In  the  mld-19308, 
he  reinstated  the  navy  as  an  Independent 
service  and  started  building  a  huge  surface 
fleet.  The  Germans  captured  the  partly  fin- 
ished hulks  when  they  swept  Into  Russia  In 
1941.  Thus  the  mission  of  defending  the  Red 
Army's  coastal  fianks  fell  to  the  Soviet  navy's 
r.xgtag  fleet.  Most  seagoing  men  would  have 
chafed  at  such  a  coastline  assignment,  but 
a  young  captain  named  Sergei  Gorshkov  wel- 
comed It  as  an  opportunity. 

YOUNGEST    ADMIRAL 

Born  In  the  Ukraine,  Gorshkov  Joined  the 
navy  when  he  was  17,  and  graduated  from 
Leningrad's  Frunze  Academy,  the  Russian 
equivalent  of  Annapolis,  four  years  later. 
When  war  broke  out,  he  was  the  commander 
of  a  handful  of  antiquated  cruisers  and  as- 
sorted small  craft  In  the  Black  Sea.  As  the 
German  Invaders  rushed  toward  the  oilfields 
of  the  Caucasus,  Gorshkov  became  expert  at 
amphibious  operations,  plucking  trapped 
Soviet  troops  from  the  Crimean  coasts  and 
landing  them  farther  eastward  to  fight  again. 
During  those  years,  Gorshkov  also  formed 
the  attachment  for  heavily  armed  small  craft 
that  is  reflected  today  In  the  Soviet  navy's 
emphasis  on  Komar  and  Osa  torpedo  boats. 
He  welded  the  turrets  from  T-34  tanks  to 
motorboats  and  formed  a  river  fleet  that 
harassed  the  Germans  from  Rostov-on-Don 
to  Vienna  on  the  Danube.  The  young  admiral 
Impressed  some  Red  Army  officers  who  were 
fighting  In  the  area.  One  was  a  major  gen- 
eral named  Leonid  Brezhnev,  another  a 
lieutenant  general  named  Nlklta  Khru- 
shchev, 

srrriNO  ducks 
After  the  war,  Stalin  started  building  big 
warships  again,  but  only  15  cruisers  had  been 
completed  by  the  time  he  died  In  1953.  The 
New  chief  In  the  Kremlin  had  no  sympathy 
for  Stalin's  plans.  Nlklta  Khrushchev  fired 
Stalin's  navy  chief.  Admiral  Kuznetsov,  and 
brought  In  Gorshkov,  who  by  then  was  naval 
chief  of  staff. 

The  assignment  turned  out  to  be  a  bitter 
one.  Khrushchev  believed  that  missiles  had 
made  surface  ships  "sitting  ducks."  He  de- 
rided cruisers  as  "fit  only  for  traveling  on 
.state  visits."  and  scrapped  four  that  were 
still  under  construction.  He  even  passed  the 
word  to  the  admirals  to  stay  away  from  the 
round  of  receptions  and  parties  during  the 
1956  air  force  day  celebrations.  Spotting  four 
soldiers  rowing  a  boat  on  a  Moscow  pond, 
Khrushchev  Joked  to  one  of  his  American 
guests:  "There  Is  our  navy!"  He  went  as  far 
as  to  contemplate  disbanding  the  navy  and 
transferring  Its  mlssile-flrlng  submarines  to 
a  new  unified  missile  command. 
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As  a  party  member  since  1942,  Gorshkov 
knew  better  than  to  openly  oppose  Khrush- 
chev. But  as  a  skilled  politician  himself,  he 
knew  well  how  to  stall.  He  subtly  resisted 
the  missile  enthusiasts  in  the  Kremlin,  kept 
alive  the  concept  of  surface  ships.  Then 
Khrushchev  decided  to  put  missiles  in  Cas- 
tro's Cuba— and  the  whole  game  changed. 
The  humiliation  of  their  backdown  under 
the  guns  of  the  U.S.  Navy  Impressed  on  the 
Soviet  leaders  the  value  of  naval  power. 
Shortly  after  the  crisis,  Khrushchev  sent  an 
order  to  the  admiral:  Create  a  surface  fieet. 
Gorshkov's  own  status  refiects  the  navy's 
elevation  to  a  place  of  Importance.  His  fleet 
ranks  in  the  top  troika  of  Russian  weaponry, 
alongside  the  ICBM  command,  a  separate 
service  In  the  Soviet  setup,  and  the  air  force 
strategic  bombers.  In  the  chain  of  command, 
Gorshkov  reports  directly  to  the  Defense 
Ministry.  He  was  elected  to  the  Central  Com- 
mittee In  1961,  became  a  Hero  of  the  Soviet 
Union  In  1965  and  was  promoted  last  year 
to  the  exalted  five-star  rank  of  Admiral  of 
the  Fleet  of  the  Soviet  Union,  only  the  third 
to  get  that  honor  In  the  history  of  the  Soviet 
navy. 

As  befits  his  rank,  he  is  chauffeured  each 
morning  from  his  spacious  Moscow  apart- 
ment to  the  Defense  Ministry  In  Arbatskaya 
Square.  Gorshkov  seldom  entertains  and 
rarely  appears  at  diplomatic  functions.  Mar- 
ried, he  often  spends  weekends  with  his  wife 
at  their  government-supplied  dacha  near 
Moscow.  Like  most  high-ranking  Soviet  of- 
ficers, he  Is  withdrawn  even  from  his  per- 
sona) staff,  spent  most  of  the  time  that  he 
was  not  traveling  nbout  In  India  alone  In 
his  bedroom. 

Czarlst  Traditions.  Peter  the  Great  would 
probably  feel  more  at  home  In  the  Soviet 
navy  than  Lenin  or  Trotsky.  Aside  from  the 
fact  that  nearly  all  officers  are  party  members 
and  that  each  ship  has  a  political  officer  who 
gives  dally  Indoctrination  lectures  for  every- 
one, navy  life  reflects  the  traditions  of  the 
czars  more  than  those  of  the  commissars. 
Discipline  is  extremely  rigid,  and  the  gap 
between  officers  and  men  is  f.ir  greater  than 
in  the  U.S.  or  British  navy.  The  officers' 
quarters  are  far  more  spacious,  their  food 
far  tastier,  their  dining  rooms  more  elegant, 
their  uniforms  much  fancier.  The  disparity 
in  pay  between  officers  and  men  U  right  out 
of  the  times  that  drove  Karl  Marx  to  write 
Das  Kapital;  a  first-term  seaman  earns  $5 
a  month,  a  lieutenant  earns  100  times  more, 
and  a  rear  admiral  400  times  that  much. 
There  is  an  additional  discrimination  that 
probably  is  due  to  the  Soviet  Union's  prob- 
lem with  alcoholism.  While  officers  may  tipple 
lu  moderation  onshore — and  those  of  the 
Black  Sea  Fleet  may  even  enjoy  white  wine 
at  meals— Soviet  sailors  are  forbidden  at  all 
times  to  drink  on  either  land  or  sea.  From 
all  indications,  the  order  Is  surprisingly  well 

obeyed. 

Russia's  seamen— nearly  all  are  draftees 
who  serve  for  three  years— nonetheless  live 
better  than  many  factory  workers.  The  food 
is  plentiful,  and  the  crew  quarters  are  rela- 
tively comfortable  and  clean.  The  ships  have 
air  conditioning,  well-stocked  libraries.  TV 
sets  for  reception  In  ports  and  coastal  areas 
and  movies  twice  a  week.  Sailors  organize 
singing  and  music  groups,  play  dominoes 
and  chess  and.  at  every  opportunity,  sun- 
bathe on  deck  in  what  U.S.  Navymen  call  the 
"Soviet  uniform' —white  Jockey  shorts. 

Unlike  their  Western  counterparts,  the  So- 
viet sailors  are  not  allowed  to  let  off  steam 
in  foreign  ports.  They  go  ashore  only  in 
groups  escorted  by  a  petty  officer,  take  in 
local  museums,  points  of  historical  interest, 
and  window-shop.  They  buy  few  souvenirs, 
avoid  bars  and  prostitutes  and  never  tip. 
Usually  they  return  to  their  ships  by  night- 
fall. In  the  ports  along  the  Mediterranean 
where  the  Soviet  fleet  has  displaced  the 
Western  ones,  hawkers  and  whores  are  dis- 
mayed by  the  spartan  conduct  and  serious 
demeanor  of  the  Russian  sailors. 
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HARASSMENT   POLICY 

The  Soviet  navy's  465.000  men  are  also 
deadly  serious  about  their  chief  task:  a  po- 
tential lethal  game  of  espionage  and  tag. 
Gorshkov's  fleet  has  expanded  its  activity  on 
the  seas  by  three  hundredfold  In  the  last  ten 
years,  and  much  of  Its  effort  Is  devoted  to  a 
determined  policy  of  harassment,  probing 
and  provocation.  Across  the  oceans  of  the 
world,  the  Ught-grey-hulled  Soviet  warships 
are  watching,  trailing  and  sometimes  crowd- 
ing the  ships  of  the  Western  fieets.  especial- 
ly those  of  the  U.S.  Navy. 

Soviet  warships  and  electronic  intelligence 
trawlers  stalk  U.S.,  British  and  other  West- 
ern fieets  far  from  the  shores  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Soviet  subs  and  destroyers  shadow  the 
U.S.  carriers  In  the  Mediterranean,  keeping 
a  watch  offshore  when  the  carriers  go  Into 
port  and  taking  up  the  chase  again  when 
they  come  out,  A  fieet  of  espionage  ships 
keeps  watch  off  US,  Polaris  submarine  bases 
at  such  places  as  Holy  Loch  In  Scotland, 
Rota  lu  Spain  and  Charleston,  S.C.  Other 
snoopers  sit  off  Seattle.  New  England,  and 
Cape  Kennedy,  where  the  Soviets  monitor 
the  U.S.  space  shots. 

Soviet  behavior  at  sea  Is  becoming  Increas- 
ingly cocky.  From  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Sea  of  Japan,  Soviet  destroyers  and  trawlers 
boldly  maneuver  Into  the  midst  of  forma- 
tions of  U.S.  ships.  Frequently,  the  intruders 
suddenly  cut  across  the  bow  of  an  American 
ship  to  test  the  skill  and  technique  of  the 
helmsmen.  The  Russians  also  try  to  ruin 
maneuvers  between  the  U.S.  and  Its  allies. 
In  the  Sea  of  Japan  the  last  year.  Soviet  war- 
ships scraped  the  U.S.  destroyer  Walker  twice 
m  an  obvious  attempt  to  break  up  a  Joint 
antlsub  exercise  between  U.S.  and  Japanese 
fleets.  "Seafaring  nations  for  centuries  have 
allowed  ships  to  proceed  peacefully  on  the 
high  seas."  says  Vice  Admiral  WllUam  I.  Mar- 
tin, commander  of  the  U.S.  Sixth  Fleet. 
"This  Is  quite  new — to  barge  In  on  a  forma- 
tion." 

CARRIER    VERSUS    BOMBER 

Because  the  Russians  consider  the  U.S.'s 
seaborne  airpower  to  be  a  major  threat  in 
case  of  all-out  war,  one  of  their  favorite 
tricks  Is  to  harass  and  probe  U.S.  carriers. 
Soviet  destroyers  and  trawlers  try  to  break 
a  carrier's  screen  of  protective  smaller  ships 
in  order  to  force  the  flattop  to  change  course 
while  launching  or  landing  aircraft  and  thus 
maybe  dump  a  few  planes  Into  the  sea.  In 
the  air.  bombers  of  the  Soviet  navy's  750- 
plane.  land-based  p.lr  force  continually  test 
to  see  how  close  they  can  approach  U.S.  car- 
riers before  they  are  detected  by  radar  and 
Intercepted  by  the  carrier's  own  planes.  Their 
aim  Is  to  avoid  being  caught  until  they  have 
got  within  100  miles  of  the  carrier.  Reason: 
from  that  range,  the  Russians  would  have 
a  good  chance  of  scoring  a  hit  with  their  alr- 
to-shlp  missiles  before  the  carrier  coiUd 
scramble  fighters  to  shoot  down  their 
bombers. 

The  VB.  Navy  has  become  Increasingly 
watchful  and  wary  of  the  Soviet  navy.  To 
keep  track  of  Its  movement.  U.S.  reconnais- 
sance planes  overfly  Soviet  warships  at  sea  at 
least  once  dally  and  sometimes  more  often 
in  areas  near  the  U.S.  coasts  and  Viet  Nam. 
U.S.  planners  plot  the  course  of  every  Soviet 
ship  in  the  Pacific  on  a  huge  map  In  the  war 
room  of  the  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet  headquarters 
In  HawaU;  the  U.S.'s  Atlantic  and  Mediter- 
ranean fieets  keep  similar  grids  on  the  loca- 
tion of  Red  warships.  As  a  precautionary 
measure.  U.S.  carriers  keep  a  so-called  Air 
Cap  of  three  or  four  fighters  In  the  air  at  all 
times  whenever  they  sill  within  range  of 
Soviet  navy  bombers.  Trie  Air  Cap  mission  is 
to  Intercept  the  Soviets  at  least  200  miles 
out  and  to  "escort"  the  Ru.>=slans  as  they  fly 
over  the  U.S.  task  force. 

SEARCH  FOR  SCARS 

The  most  dangerous  game  of  all  takes  place 
beneath  the  seas.  For  tiiC  U.S.,  the  game  in- 
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volves  chiefly  the  detection  and  tracking 
down  of  Soviet  sube  Per  the  Ruasiana.  It  Is 
largely  a  matter  of  attempting  to  elude  the 
American  searcher*. 

As  they  pasa  through  the  ocean  depths, 
submarines  invariably  give  off  "scars" — traces 
of  beftt  and  turbulence  caused  by  the  ship's 
passage  through  the  waters.  The  U.S.  employs 
ultra-sensitive  Infra-red  devices  In  satellites 
and  plane*  to  look  down  Into  the  oceans 
and  detect  the  scars.  Submarines  also  give  off 
what  Navymen  call  "an  electronic  signature" 
that,  like  a  human  fingerprint,  is  unique. 
The  signature  Is  the  sum  total  of  the  sub's 
sounds— the  beat  of  tu  screw,  thump  of  lU 
pumps.  rusUe  of  Its  wake.  To  detect  those 
signatures,  the  US  uses  a  variety  of  acute 
listening  devices.  Including  two  networks  of 
sonar  cables.  caUed  Caesar  and  Sosus.  that 
are  placed  in  the  ocean  depths  In  areas  fre- 
quented by  Soviet  subs.  U.S.  planes,  destroy- 
ers and  hunter-killer  subs  also  use  sonar 
devices  to  trace  Soylet  subs.  Through  such 
systems,  the  US.  Navy  Is  able  to  track  Soviet 
subs  with  uncanny  accuracy  throughout 
moet  of  the  world's  waters. 

SXTB   HUNTING 

A  sonar  operator  needs  a  highly  trained 
ear  to  sort  aut  the  sounds  of  the  sea.  Apart 
from  »  subs-noises,  the  sea  U  fxUl  of  other 
sounds,  a  syncopated  sjTnphony  of  crackling 
shrimp,  clucking  sea  robins  and  grunting 
whales:  there  is  even  the  engine-like  throb 
of  an  unknown  sea  nnttn*!  that  Navymen  call 
the  "130-r.pJi.  flsh."  Once  the  various  sounds 
have  been  sorted  out,  the  American  sub 
hunters  flash  the  details  of  the  sub's  signa- 
ture to  a  Navy  base  in  the  U.S..  where  a  com- 
puter has  memorized  the  signature*  of  the 
vast  majority  of  the  Soviet  submarines. 
Within  seconds,  the  computer  flashes  back 
the  name  and  description  of  the  sub. 

On  some  occasions,  the  U.S.  hunters  pounce 
on  the  Soviet  sub  In  what  the  Navy  euphe- 
mlsticaUy  calls  "Informal  exercise*."  The  ob- 
ject of  the  chase  Is  to  give  the  Soviet  sub- 
marines a  healthy  respect  for  the  capabilities 
of  the  U.S.  Navy's  ASW  ( Antlaubmarlne  War- 
fare) forces.  In  a  duel  reminiscent  of  the  Ac- 
tional shoot-out  m  The  Bedford  Incident,  a 
U.S.  destroyer  locks  on  the  enemy  boat  and 
tracks  his  every  move.  Sometimes,  to  Impress 
on  the  Sovleu  the  futUlty  of  their  pUght. 
an  American  skipper  wUl  play  The  Volga 
Boatmen  over  and  over  again  on  his  destroy- 
er's underwater  sound  system  until  the  ears 
of  the  Russian  sonar  operator  are  numbed 
by  the  noise  and  the  Soviet  sub  is  finally 
forced  to  surface. 

The  Russians  lag  well  behind  the  UJ3.  In 
submarine  warfare.  One  reason  is  that  their 
ships  are  slower  (about  25  knots  submerged), 
make  more  noise  and  cannot  dive  so  deeply 
•a  U.S.  sub*,  and  are  thus  easier  to  detect. 
But  the  Soviets  aire  continually  trying  to  im- 
prove. They  are  using  their  big  hydrograplilc 
fleet  to  learn  more  about  the  sea  environ- 
ment and  to  find  hiding  places  In  the  can- 
yons of  the  ocean  for  future  generations  of 
deep-dlvlng  submarines.  The  U.S.  Navy  trie* 
to  keep  up  with  even  the  most  minor  change* 
In  the  development  and  deployment  of  So- 
viet sub*.  One  reason  that  Pueblo  was  cruis- 
ing off  Wonsan  was  to  check  on  a  report  that, 
because  of  Ice  in  Vladivostok,  the  Soviets  had 
tempOTartly  switched  their  Pacific  sub  base  to 
Wonsan  and  the  nearby  Island  of  Mayang- 
Do.   The   US.  Is  also  equipping   Its  nuclear 
submarines  with  silent  pumps  and  heat-<ils- 
persal  systems  so  that  the  Soviets  will  not 
be  able  to  use  infra-red  detection  systems  to 
locate  the  scars  of  American  sub*, 
sovtrr  SIXTH   tixet 
One   reason    the   SovleU   watch   the   U.S. 
Navy  so  closely  Is  that  they  learn  so  much 
from  It.  As  perceptive  students  of  naval  war- 
fare.  Oorshkov  and  his  admirals  were  im- 
pressed with   the   performance   of   the  n.S. 
Navy  in  World  War  II.  When  they  began  to 
build  their  own  navy,  they  consciously  pat- 
terned much  of  It  on  the  successful  American 
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model.  Soviet  admirals  even  refer  to  their 
new  ttedlterranean  flotilla  as  our  Sixth 
Fleet." 

The  SovleU  have  a  long  way  to  go  before 
they  catch  up  with  their  American  teachers. 
They  lag  far  behind  In  perhaps  the  most  Im- 
portant aspect  of  all:  combat  experience. 
Many  Western  experts  refuse  to  rate  the  So- 
viet navy  as  a  truly  efficient  seapower  until 
Its  untested  officers  have  been  called  upon  to 
handle  their  complicated  modern  weaponry 
under  combat  conditions.  Nor  have  the  Rus- 
sians yet  mastered  the  sophisticated  tech- 
nique of  refueling  and  replenishing  their 
ship*  while  under  way.  as  U.S.  ship*  do.  Thus, 
they  must  spend  great  amounts  of  time  in 
sheltered  anchorages  where  they  would  be 
easy  targets  In  time  of  war.  Because  their 
navy  has  no  large  attack  carriers,  Soviet  war- 
ships lack  air  coverage  when  they  venture 
away  from  their  own  shores,  even  though 
Oorshkov  himself  has  conceded  that  no  fleet 
can  fight  successfully  on  the  high  seas  with- 
out air  protection. 

AMCalCAN     RXSPONSK 

Such  drawbacks  are  unlikely  to  deter  the 
Soviet  Union  from  placing  Increasing  em- 
phasis on  seapower  Moscow  not  only  relishes 
the  new  global  reach  that  Admiral  Oorsh- 
kov's  navy  has  finally  brought  It.  but  It  also 
views  as  an  Ideal  opportunity  the  chance  to 
capitalize  on  the  U.S.'s  preoccupation  with 
Viet  Nam  and  Britain's  hasty  withdrawal 
from  East  of  Suez,  seeking  to  Impose  lU 
own  presence  where  Western  Influence  la 
diminishing. 

The  West,  and  especially  the  U.S..  ha*  no 
alternative  but  to  accept  the  Soviet  chal- 
lenge on  the  seas,  because  the  welfare  of  the 
US. — and  of  the  entire  free  world — Is  so 
solidly  tied  to  the  sea  and  to  the  untram- 
meled  flow  of  trade.  It  would  be  a  historic 
error  If  a  nation  as  powerful  as  the  U.S.  al- 
lowed a  crisis  elsewhere,  no  matter  how  trou- 
blesome, to  distract  It  from  Its  determination 
to  retain  the  mastery  of  the  sea  that  Admiral 
Oorshkov  Is  so  anxious  to  wrest  from  It. 
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a  landing  zone,  his  helicopter  came  under 
heavy  enemy  ground  fire  and  was  hit  several 
times. 

"He  was  able  to  land  the  aircraft,  however, 
and  unload  hU  cargo  before  flying  to  a  safer 
area  for  a  damage  assessment.  Determining 
that  the  damage  was  not  critical  he  then 
volunteered  to  fiy  three  more  missions  Into 
the  same  landing  zone." 

CapUln  CuUey  is  a  platoon  leader  as- 
signed to  the  213th  Assault  Support  Hell- 
copier  Company  of  the  11th  Combat  Avia- 
tion Battalion. 

His  wife,  Dorothy,  lives  at  325  Palomar 
Street,  FayettevlUe.  N.C. 


Statement  of  George  D.  Woods 


Capt.  Harold  E.  Culley,  Jr^  U.S.  Army, 
Decorated 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

or    NXW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  26.  1968 

Mr.  OTnNOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  advise  our 
colleagues  that  one  of  my  constituents — 
Capt.  Harold  E.  Culley,  Jr.,  U.S.  Army, 
of  Brewster.  N.Y. — has  recently  been 
awarded  the  Air  Medal. 

Captain  Culley's  bravery  brings  great 
credit  not  only  to  himself  and  his  fam- 
ily but  to  his  community  as  well.  I  wish 
to  commend  his  courage  and  convey  my 
best  wishes  by  inserting  herewith,  for 
inclusion  in  the  Record,  the  following 
article: 

[Prom  the  Mount  Klsco  (N.Y.)  Patent  Trader, 
Peb.  3.  1»08| 

PlTTNAM  JlAN  GrTS  MEDAL  IN  VnTIltAlf 

BaxwsTXB. — A  former  Brewster  man  was 
awarded  the  air  medal,  for  heroism  under 
fire,  In  Vietnam,  according  to  an  announce- 
ment made  this  week  by  United  States  Army 
officials. 

Captain  Harold  E.  Culley.  Jr.,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mn.  Harold  E.  Culley.  of  1  Hadley  Road, 
Brewster,  earned  the  award  while  a  hell- 
copter  pilot  on  a  resupply  mission  In  Viet- 
nam. 

According  to  the  citation  accompanying 
the  award,  "Am  Captain  Culley  approached 


HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

OF   NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  26,  1968 
Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  George 
Woods,  retiring  President  of  the  World 
Bank,  recently  delivered  a  provocative 
statement  on  economic  development  be- 
fore the  United  Nations  Conference  on 
Trade  and  Development,  presently  being 
held  in  New  Delhi,  India.  In  this  state- 
ment, Mr.  Woods  calls  for  a  'grand  as- 
size" or  study  of  the  past  20  years  of  de- 
velopment assistance  with  the  objective 
of  proposing  new  policies  for  the  future. 
Mr.  Woods  further  notes  that  now  is  the 
time  to  consider  basic  changes  in  our 
development  assistance  directed  toward 
more  effective  and  more  realistic  expec- 
tations. In  an  optimistic  tone,  he  outlined 
new  opportunities  for  economic  devel- 
opment being  opened  up  as  a  consequence 
of  advancements  in  technology,  specifi- 
cally in  such  areas  as  agriculture,  nutri- 
tional foods,  water  usage,  and  popula- 
tion control.  I  know  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  will  find  Mr.  Woods'  statements 
of  great  interest.  I  would  like  to  submit 
it  for  their  information: 
AODRKSS  or  Oborge  D.  Woods.  President  of 
THE  WoRXj)  Bank.  International  Finance 
Corporation.  International  Development 
Association,  BEroRE  the  UNnro  Nations 

CONrERENCE    ON     TRADE    AND    DEVELOPMENT, 

New  Delhi.  February  9.  1968 

It  is  a  special  privilege  and  a  special  op- 
portunltv  to  address  this  second  United  Na- 
tions Conference  on  Trade  and  Development. 
The  delegates  here  have  traveled  from  the 
/our  comers  of  the  earth,  and  the  subjects 
they  are  to  consider  are  of  great  import  for 
the  shape  of  the  future.  Quite  apart  from 
that,  this  Conference  stands  out  as  a  sym- 
bol :  it  gives  expression  to  the  hopes  of  man- 
kind that  out  of  all  the  variegated  and  some- 
times conflicting  activities  of  peoples  and 
nations  there  wiU  emerge  some  kind  of  ra- 
tional order.  Our  planet  earth,  with  the 
moon  within  reach  and  a  landing  on  Mars  a 
possibility,  seems  smaller  and  smaller.  Its  peo- 
ple seem  more  and  more  dependent  on  each 
other.  It  Is  right  to  be  here  on  this  vast  sub- 
continent, in  India,  to  explore  the  stubborn 
problems  of  development  and  of  trade. 

It  would  be  less  than  human  not  to  ad- 
mit thai  this  occasion  also  has  a  particular 
meaning  for  me.  In  all  probability.  It  is  the 
last  time  that  I  wlU  be  speaking  to  an  Im- 
portant Intergovernmental  conference  as  the 
President  of  the  World  Bank.  And  while  I 
do  not  mtend  to  use  the  occasion  for  remi- 
niscence, perhaps  you  will  permit  me  to  give 
a  somewhat  personal  and  subjective  view  of 
the    state    of   economic    development    two- 
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thirds  of  the  way  through  this  Twentieth 
Century.  While  I  shall  not  address  myself 
to  the  Conference  agenda  items,  the  World 
Bank  Oroup  is  deeply  Interested  in  them, 
and  our  representatives  here  will  express  our 
views  on  these  matters. 

The  state  of  economic  development  must 
and  can  be  Improved.  The  Secretary-General 
and  moet  of  the  delegate*  here  know  that  by 
nature  I  am  an  optimist.  I  am  not  going  to 
recant  the  views  I  have  often  expressed,  that 
In  many  parts  of  the  world  development  Is 
succeeding,  and  that  in  many  others  it  can 
begin  to  succeed.  But  so  far.  our  accomplish- 
ments have  fallen  short  of  our  aspirations. 

We  must  be  frank  to  say  that  In  many  parts 
of  the  world,  the  situation  Is  discouraging, 
even  disturbing.  Here  in  our  host  country, 
the  home  of  one-seventh  of  all  the  human 
race,  after  20  years  of  Independence  many 
millions  of  people  have  yet  to  experience 
more  than  the  feeblest  manifestations  of 
progress.  Those  who  believe  as  I  do  that  India 
Is  engaged  in  a  task  of  deep  meaning  for 
all  the  developing  countries,  must  be  gravely 
concerned  by  the  uncertainties  that  cloud 
her  national  life.  India  is  an  exceptionally 
dramatic  case  because  of  Its  size  and  Its  loca- 
tion on  the  troubled  Asian  continent:  but 
It  is  by  no  means  the  only  country  where 
hop>e  has  dwindled  toward  despondency. 

Why  is  this?  Everyone  in  this  hall,  I  am 
sure,  agrees  that  the  advance  of  the  develop- 
ing countries  Is  of  first  Importance  to  man- 
kind. Delegates  from  the  rich  countries  state 
this  belief  no  less  vehemently  and  frequently 
than  those  from  the  poor  countries.  But  I  am 
afraid  that  the  record  shows  that  the  agree- 
ment still  needs  to  be  nurtured  by  decisions 
and  deeds — by  the  rich  and  the  poor — to  give 
It  reality  and  substance. 

The  basic  reason  may  be  that  vast  force  In 
human  affairs  which  Is  called  inertia.  Special 
values  are  slow  to  change;  and  the  institu- 
tions that  give  them  expression  are  slower 
still.  Pew  Institutions  deliberately  seek  In- 
novation; many,  to  say  the  least,  shirk  the 
ordeal  of  changing  themselves  in  order  to 
respond  more  quickly  to  changing  human 
needs.  And  Inertia,  It  seems  to  me.  can  only 
be  overcome  by  perception:  the  leaders  of 
both  the  prosperous  and  the  poor  countries 
must  now  grasp  fully  the  nature  of  the  situ- 
ations that  confront  them. 

For  the  less  developed  countries.  It  Is 
earlier  In  their  evolution,  and  there  is  much 
more  to  be  done,  than  many  of  their  gov- 
ernments are  aware.  On  the  face  of  our  planet 
today,  perhaps  a  billion  people  live  In  coun- 
tries that  have  modern  economies,  in  coun- 
tries whose  societies  are  largely  agreed  on 
political  forms  and  social  objectives.  In  coun- 
tries where,  broadly  speaking,  progress  toward 
those  objectives  is  continuous.  That  leaves 
more  than  two  billion  people  living  In  coun- 
tries that  are  still  facing  the  travail  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  transformation.  Some  of 
these  countries  are  well  along;  and  we  can 
predict  with  some  confidence  that  they  will 
achieve  stable  societies  and  a  relatively  high 
standard  of  living  within  the  next  30  or  20 
years  or  even  less.  But  other  countries  have 
scarcely  begun  the  process:  most  Imfwrtant, 
some  have  still  to  achieve  some  semblance  of 
political  stability. 

Every  developing  country,  by  definition.  Is 
still  nation-bulldlng.  Its  main  task  Is  to  be- 
come truly  Independent — not  in  a  narrowly 
nationalistic  sense,  but  In  the  sense  that  It  Is 
making  the  most  of  Its  resources  for  the 
good  of  Its  people,  and  that  the  nation  Itself, 
far  from  being  dependent  for  direction  and 
momentum  on  external  forces.  Is  a  self- 
starting  society  In  which  the  Individual  citi- 
zen has  opportunity  to  develop  his  own 
creative  and  constructive  poesibllltles. 

Many  countries  fall  to  meet  this  ideal  by 
the  simplest  possible  test:  they  cannot  feed 
themselves.  I  do  not  contend  that  any  nation 
can  or  should  achieve  perfect,  self-contained 
sufficiency  in  agriculture.  But  about  40  de- 
veloping countries  are  net  Importers  of  food. 
The  underdeveloped  world  Imports  4^  bll- 
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Hon  dollars  worth  of  food  a  year.  So  long  as 
the  poorer  nations  must  continue  to  spend 
large  amounts  of  precious  foreign  exchange 
on  food  Imports,  they  are  going  to  have  to 
skimp  on  Imports  of  the  capital  goods  needed 
for  development.  It  is  abundantly  clear  that 
the  underdeveloped  countries  must  achieve 
much  greater  agricultural  productivity  If 
they  are  going  to  become  modernized. 

This  Is  no  less  true  for  being  trite;  and 
trite  as  It  Is,  It  Is  a  lesson  that  many  of  the 
less  developed  countries  are  just  beginning  to 
learn.  But  an  increasing  number  at  last  are 
devoting  to  agriculture  some  of  the  atten- 
tion that  it  deserves.  In  the  form  of  invest- 
ment, research,  incentives  and  supports  to 
production.  Some  have  already  learned  how 
great  are  the  dividends  paid  by  a  virile  and 
healthy  agricultural  sector.  For  the  future, 
Important  scientific  advances  are  to  be  ex- 
pected In  agriculture;  and  the  countries 
which  now  effect  the  necessary  institutional 
and  policy  changes  can  be  optimistic  about 
the  chances  of  beating  back  hunger  and  in- 
creasing their  rate  of  economic  growth. 

If  one  hallmark  of  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries is  that  they  are  hungry,  another  is  that 
they  have  the  highest  rates  of  population  in- 
crease in  the  world.  As  an  exercise  In  simple 
division,  this  depresses  per  capita  income  and 
standards  of  living.  Even  In  countries  not 
now  overpeopled,  the  rapid  growth  In  num- 
bers works  further  damage  to  the  dynamics 
of  development:  at  the  same  time  that  it 
greatly  increases  a  society's  needs  lor  the 
bare  necessities  of  food,  shelter  and  clothing, 
and  for  capital  Investment  in  schools,  hos- 
pitals and  elementary  services,  it  seriously 
diminishes  the  ability  to  produce  a  surplus, 
to  save  and  to  invest  in  the  expansion  of 
production  and  the  growth  of  Income. 

Of  all  the  problems  of  the  less  developed, 
rapid  population  growth  may  be  the  most 
stubborn;  it  Is  certainly  not  easily  within 
the  reach  of  pressures  and  Inducements  of 
the  kind  that  governments  are  able  to  pro- 
vide. The  experience  of  Japan  immediately 
after  the  war.  nevertheless,  offers  a  remark- 
able demonstration  of  what  can  be  done. 
Some  underdeveloped  countries  now  are  be- 
ginning to  show  what  they  can  do;  the  Re- 
public of  China  and  the  Republic  of  Korea 
already  have  achieved  a  measurable  reduc- 
tion of  birth  rates,  and  the  same  trend  Is 
appearing  In  Ceylon.  This  is  a  start:  if  the 
problems  can  be  met  on  a  far  wider  scale, 
economic  prospects  of  the  less  developed 
countries  will  become  far  more  encouraging. 

Another  task  to  conserve  the  capital  that 
the  underdeveloped  countries  already  have. 
The  apparently  humdrum  business  of  pre- 
venting the  loss  of  capital  already  Invested 
could  greatly  Improve  standards  of  living 
throughout  the  less  developed  world.  Ade- 
quate maintenance  of  capital  assets  In  the 
developed  countries  is  planned  and  carried, 
out  as  a  matter  of  course.  But  In  the  poorer 
countries,  the  very  concept  is  often  lacking; 
and  for  want  of  maintenance,  these  coun- 
tries must  unnecessarily  expend  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  annually  to  replace  Indus- 
trial machinery,  buildings,  power  and  trans- 
portation facilities  that  have  been  reduced 
to  the  point  of  uselessness  or  minimum  ef- 
ficiency through  lack  of  care.  To  develop 
the  concept  and  practice  of  maintenance, 
like  many  other  things  in  the  spectrum  of 
economic  progress,  raises  new  and  different 
problems,  but  few  would  be  more  worth 
solving. 

Waste  can  be  found  in  many  sectors,  but 
nowhere  Is  it  more  serious  than  in  agricul- 
ture. It  Is  said  that  of  all  the  crops  produced 
in  the  world  each  year,  about  one-third — 
mostiy  in  the  hungry  countries — is  lost  to 
spoilage.  Insects,  vermin,  fungus  and  plant 
diseases.  If  this  loss  could  be  prevented 
through  better  storage,  herbicides  and  pesti- 
cides, the  food  crisis  at  least  temporarily 
would  disappear;  and  the  problem  of  de- 
velopment finance  In  many  countries  would 
be  considerably  lightened.  This  is  another 
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unspectacular   activity    about    which    more 
should  be  done. 

The  developing  countries  must  not  only 
conserve  the  assets  they  have;  they  must 
also  take  measures  to  attract  new  Invest- 
ment— and  particularly  capital  from  abroad, 
with  the  technology,  the  experience  in  man- 
agement and  the  links  to  world  markets  Uiax. 
International  investment  affords.  Countries 
that  adopt  policies  and  take  measures  to 
make  private  capital  welcome  will  find  that 
such  a  course  encourages  the  Investment  of 
public  funds  as  well. 

A  task  underlying  all  the  other  efforts  is 
the  Improvement  of  human  resources.  "The 
foundation  of  every  State,"  said  Diogenes 
two  thousand  years  ago,  "Is  the  education 
of  its  young."  The  spread  of  knowledge  and 
useful  skills  is  what  led  Europe  out  of  the 
E>ark  Ages;  it  is  the  spread  of  knowledge 
that  today  will  speed  the  developing  countries 
Into  the  last  third  of  the  Twentieth  Century. 

Despite  the  high  value  that  the  develop- 
ing countries  themselves  have  placed  on 
schools,  the  educational  effort  has  been 
tragically  weakened  by  the  expenditure  of 
funds  to  no  good  purpose:  on  unplanned  and 
unbalanced  educational  systems,  en  out- 
moded curricula  and  Instruction  not  match- 
ed to  the  country's  need  for  work  and  skills. 
A  responsible  and  well-informed  group  of 
Latin  American  experts  estimated  a  few  years 
ago  that  half  the  expenditures  on  education 
In  that  part  of  the  world  bad  been  wasted. 
Here  is  a  sector  in  which  development  as- 
sistance must  encourage  and  support  a 
greatly  improved  effort. 

The  tasks  of  economic  development  place 
an  exceptionally  heavy  burden  on  the  leaders 
of  the  less  developed  countries.  It  Is  they, 
often  In  the  most  adverse  and  discouraging 
circumstances,  who  must  etlr  the  country's 
energies  and  wed  them  to  the  best  use  of 
resources,  they  who  must  create  a  sense  of 
common  purpose  as  the  basis  for  orderly 
political  evolution  and  change. 

There  are  many  leaders  in  the  less  de- 
veloped countries  today  who  are  courageous, 
selfless  and  devoted:  but  unhappily  there 
are  some  who  are  not.  We  see  Instances  of 
personal  aggrandizement;  we  witnesj  wabie 
through  conspicuous  and  unproductive  pub- 
lic expenditures;  we  see  attempts  to  evade 
responsibility  by  blaming  internal  problems 
on  other  countries;  we  see  failure  to  advo- 
cate and  enforce  necessary  steps  involving 
effort  and  a  measure  of  sacrifice.  And  how 
to  accomplish  peaceful  changes  in  the  distri- 
bution of  political  power  is  a  problem  that 
in  many  of  the  less  developed  countries  re- 
mains unsolved. 

One  of  the  serious  liabilities  of  some  poorer 
countries,  in  short,  is  leadership  that  does 
not  lead.  And  one  of  the  results  Is  likely  to 
be  public  apathy  and  cynicism  Instead  of 
the  ferment  of  enthusiasm  and  the  hard 
work  needed  for  economic  progress. 

The  high-income  countries,  no  less  than 
the  developing  ones,  stand  in  need  of  a  new 
perspective.  For  them  the  time  is  Utter  than 
they  seem  to  think.  The  world  is  already  well 
on  the  way  to  new  extremes  in  the  Imbalance 
of  population  and  Income.  The  swift  move- 
ment of  these  trends  Is  not  being  adequately 
recognized  In  the  priority  accorded  to  de- 
velopment finance  among  the  other  claims 
on  the  energies  and  resources  of  the  high- 
Income  countries. 

Changes  in  population  have  been  striking 
since  the  end  of  World  War  n  and  are  pro- 
ceeding at  an  accelerating  speed.  Only  a  little 
more  than  30  years  from  now.  for  Instance. 
Brazil  will  be  as  populous  as  the  United 
States  or  the  Soviet  Union  is  today,  and  at 
the  same  time,  in  the  year  2000.  the  Philip- 
pines vsrlll  be  bigger  than  any  country  of 
Western  Europe.  The  proportion  of  the 
world's  population  that  lives  in  less  devel- 
oped countries,  as  compared  with  the  num- 
ber living  in  hlgh-iii'^ome  countries,  today 
Is  about  two  to  one.  Present  trends  would 
raise  the  ratio  as  high  as  three  to  one  by  the 
end  of  this  century. 
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While  the  populous  oountrlea  are  rapidly 
becoming  more  populous.  It  U  likely  that 
the  prosperouB  countries  will  go  on  becoming 
much  more  prosperous.  On  the  basis  of  rea- 
sonable estimates,  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct* of  the  high-Income  countries,  which 
today  total  around  tLSOO  billion,  will  at  least 
quadruple,  to  a  figure  of  tfl.OOO  billion  or 
more  by  the  end  of  the  century 

The  inescapable  conclusion  Is  that  If  we 
are  to  prevent  an  Intolerable  economic  and 
political  nsslon  of  the  world,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  poorer  countries  requires  a  more 
effective  and  constrxictlve  participation  of 
the  developed  nations  on  a  high-prlorlty 
basis 

Present  policies  of  development  assistance 
show  too  little  recognition  of  thl«  fact.  The 
high-income  countries  do  not  seem  to  be 
thinking  about  tomorrow.  Their  aid  policies 
have  tended   as   much  to   mirror  their  own 
narrowest  concerns  as  to  focus  effectively  on 
the  situation  of  the  developing  countries  and 
Its   long-term   meaning   for   the   world   as   a 
whole.  It  Is  possible  to  overstate  the  case, 
but  nevertheless  It  Is  true  that  up  to  now. 
bilateral  programs  of  assistance  have  had  as 
one  of  their  primary  objectives  helping  the 
hlgh-lncome-countrtes  themselves:  they  have 
looked  toward  flnnnclng  export  sales,  toward 
tactical  support  of  diplomacy,  toward  hold- 
ing military  poeltlons  thought  to  be  strategic. 
Theee  policies  have  not  opened  the  window 
on  a  clear  rtew  of  the  tasks  that  ought  to  be 
undertaken  in  the  less  developed  world.  They 
have  tended  to  distort  assistance  In  favor  of 
things  rather  than  people.  They  have  favored 
big  construction  which  has  required  sales  of 
big  Items  of  he&vy  equipment:  they  have  de- 
taved  the  attack  on  the  fundamental  prob- 
lems of  agriculture,  of  population  growth  and 
of  education.  They  have  obscured  Important 
differences  In  the  developmental  problems  of 
different  countries  and  different  regions — be- 
tween the   tasks  to  be  undertaken,   for  ex- 
ample, in  Latin  America  and  those  In  Africa 
south  of  the  Sahara.  Some  aid  has  not  only 
failed  to  be  productive:  by  doing  the  wrong 
thing   at   the   wrong   time,    by   making   the 
wrong  use  of  the  slender  resources  available, 
at  times  It  may  actually  have  retarded  eco- 
nomic growth.  Solutions  to  the  problems  of 
trade  between  the  rich  and  the  poor — moat 
particularly  with  respect  to  prices  of  primary 
products — ^have  not  been  devised. 

It   la   time   to   consider   basic   changea.   I 
would  like   to   mention   Just   three.    1)    De- 
velopment assistance  must,  first  of  all.  turn 
away  from  expediency  and  toward  effective- 
ness. It  must  show  a  much  srreater  skepticism 
about  the  extent  to  which  the  technology  of 
the    high-Income   countries   can   simply   be 
transferred    to   the   underdeveloped.    It   has 
been  a  long  and  painful  experience  to  dis- 
cover that  the  development  of  agriculture  In 
the  poorer  countries  requires  different  tech- 
niques from  those  used  elsewhere    It  Is  al- 
ready evident  that  political  Institutions  un- 
dergo a  sea  change  when  they   travel  from 
the  countries  which  gave  them  birth:  It  may 
well  be  that  forms  of  Industrial  and  social 
organization,  likewise,  are  not  so  transferable 
as   we   now   suppose.    Development   finance 
must  therefore  demonstrate  a  greater  regard 
for  Important  national,  cultural  and  regional 
differences  that  make  the  problems  In  each 
developing  society  unlqxte.  Development  as- 
sistance must  be  much  more  concerned  with 
helping  the  poorer  countries  evolve  the  tech- 
nologies  and  build   the  institutions  appro- 
priate to  their  own  circumstances. 

2)  The  second  change  needed  Is  toward  a 
greater  modesty  and  realism  In  expectations. 
There  Is  no  such  thing  as  instant  or  painless 
development.  Development  requires  deep- 
seated  changes:  these  are  not  only  going  to 
take  time,  as  more  and  more  people  are  be- 
ginning to  realize,  but  they  no  doubt  will 
lead  to  continuing  turbulence  and  even  vio- 
lence. For  this,  the  nations  providing  assist- 
ance must  realistically  t)e  prepared;  they 
must  not  be  easily  discouraged  or  det«rre<l. 


The  third  and  Immediate  change  needed 
Is  Improvement  In  the  amounts  and  terms 
of  capital  transfers.  As  the  members  of  this 
assembly  are  aware,  the  amount  of  these 
transfers,  so  far  from  keeping  pace  with  what 
needs  to  be  done,  has  tended  to  stagnate. 
Moreover,  In  many  cases,  capital  is  being 
transferred  on  terms  that  will  eat  heavily 
Into  the  capacity  of  the  receiving  countries 
to  finance  future  growth  The  outstanding 
external  public  debt  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries as  a  group  Is  something  over  $40  billion. 
The  problem  Is  not  only  to  alleviate  the 
terms  of  future  assistance  for  the  ten  or  so 
developing  countries  that  owe  half  this  debt 
to  12  or  14  developed  nations.  There  Is 
equally  urgent  need  to  extend  terms — 
amortization  as  well  as  Interest — which  will 
avoid  similar  problems  In  the  future  for  the 
newer  countries  which  are  now  at  the  point 
where  they  can  use  large  sums  for  financing 
their  development  needs. 

At  the  present  lime,  some  of  the  principal 
ald-glvlng  countries  are  In  the  worst  possible 
position:  they  are  giving  amounU  of  aid  suf- 
ficiently large  to  Irritate  their  own  national 
legislatures,  but  too  small  to  help  accomplish 
real  economic  progress.  No  businessman 
would  deliberately  make  less  Investment  in 
an  enterprise  than  was  necessary  for  its  suc- 
cess or  on  terms  that  would  cloud  Its  pros- 
pects: but  that  Is  what  the  developed 
countries,  as  a  group,  are  doing  today  If 
there  Is  anything  we  should  have  learned  by 
now.  it  is  that  we  should  make  the  most  of 
our  opportunities:  the  response  to  good  per- 
fo.'mance  in  a  developing  country  should  be 
massive  applications  of  development  finance 
to  multlplv  production  and  achieve  lasting 
economic  momentum. 

There  is  evidence  that  the  attitude  of  some 
high-income  countries  toward  development 
assistance  Is  beginning  to  change  Recently, 
the  governments  of  half  a  dozen  countries — 
Canada.  Denmark.  Germany,  Japan,  the 
Netherlands  and  Sweden — have  reached  de- 
cisions to  Increase  their  budgets  for  develop- 
ment assistance.  In  some  cases  by  as  much 
as  25';  annually  over  the  next  few  years. 
.Another  step  now  well  advanced.  I  am  happy 
to  be  able  to  report.  Is  to  Increase  the  re- 
sources of  the  World  Banks  aBiUate.  the 
International  Development  Association.  This 
second  replenishment  is  intended  to  enable 
IDA  operations  for  a  three-year  period  ending 
June  30,  1970.  and  will  permit  IDA  to  lift 
its  commitments  by  an  average  of  60% 
annually  over  the  level  which  the  first  re- 
plenishment was  designed  to  achieve.  I  ex- 
pect that  negotiations  will  be  completed  In 
a  matter  of  weeks  and  actions  required  by 
various  legislative  bodies  will  follow  without 
undue  delay. 

But  these  are  only  thin  streaks  of  light 
on  a  grey  horizon.  It  la  clear  enough  that 
the  targett  for  development  assistance  often 
stated  by  the  high-income  countries,  and 
thtis  far  achieved  only  by  Prance,  cannot  be 
reached  until  well  after  the  end  of  this 
Development  Decade  of  the  19608,  and  then 
only  if  the  tempo  of  increase  quickens. 

It  is  still  my  opinion  that  the  developed 
countries  would  materially  benefit  their  own 
interests  if  they  could  achieve  a  unified  and 
consistent  perspective  of  the  problems  of 
growth  In  the  less  developed  countries  and 
of  the  Importance  of  that  growth  to  their 
own  well-being.  For  that  reason.  I  have  sug- 
gested that  a  group  of  leaders  of  Intelligence. 
Integrity  and  prestige  be  brought  together 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  consequences 
of  20  years  of  development  assistance,  assess- 
ing the  results,  clarifying  the  errors  and  pro- 
posing the  policies  which  will  work  better  In 
the  future.  This  proposal  for  a  "grand  assise" 
has  been  under  consideration  by  govern- 
ments and  the  reaction  is  generally  favor- 
able. I  expect  the  group  will  be  assembled 
and  the  study — In  conaultatlon  with  the 
countries  of  the  Development  Assistance 
Committee  and  the  developing  countries — 
win  be  suited  In  the  near  future. 


Embracing  virtually  all  aspects  of  the  de- 
velopment efforts  and  virtually  all  the  na- 
tions engaged  in  it  are  the  international 
organizations.  Many  of  these  are  specialized 
agencies  associated  with  the  United  NaUons. 
but  they  also  Include  the  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development  as 
well  as  the  regional  development  banks.These 
entities  have  made  significant  contributions 
to  economic  development  and  the  protection 
of  peace.  Their  continuing  participation  In 
the  world's  everyday  work  Is  not  the  less 
useful  because  It  U  largely  unhonored  and 
unsung. 

It  would  be  unrealistic,  nevertheless,  not 
to  recognize  that  the  InternaUonal  organlza- 
tlons  are  In  danger  of  disappointing  the 
publics  which  support  them.  One  reason  may 
be  that  these  organizations  and  their  parlia- 
mentary bodies  sometimes  succumb  to  the 
rUk  of  contributing  more  to  the  already 
worldwide  surplus  of  oratory  than  to  the 
stock  of  new  Ideas  and  useful  activities.  An- 
other reason,  unquestionably.  Is  the  con- 
tinuing multiplication  of  new  organizations. 
In  the  end.  the  sight  of  so  many  hands  out- 
stretched from  so  many  different  directions. 
in  gestures  either  to  help  or  of  supplication, 
must  lead  to  confusion  and  bewilderment. 

It  Is  time.  I  suggest  for  us  in  the  inter- 
national organizations  to  take  an  anU-pro- 
llferation  pledge:  to  reserve  the  creation  of 
new  entitles  for  functions  that  clearly  have 
no  possible  home  among  the  many   rooms 
offered  by  the  InternaUonal  family;  to  allow 
the  organizations  to  concentrate  their  atten- 
tion on  the  improvement  of  existing  efforts; 
and   to  permit  them   to   work  out  a  more 
effective    coordlnaUon    and    distribution    of 
lalKJrs  among  themselves.  Looking  at  world 
and  regional  organizations  directly  concerned 
with  development  finance.  It  la  easy  to  see. 
for  Instance,  that  we  should  go  further  in 
coordinating  and  centralizing   functions  of 
research,  fact-gathering  and  reporting.  That 
would  reduce  demands  on  the  time  and  pa- 
tience  of   our    client   countries   and   would 
Increase  our  own  efficiency.  I  am  sure  that 
other  important  opportunities  for  a  better 
distribution  of  effort  exist  not  only  among 
the  financial  institutions  but  throughout  the 
structure  of  international  organizations. 

I  wish  also  to  observe  that  InternaUonal 
organizations,    no    less    than    national    en- 
titles,  must   be   alert   to   the   necessity   for 
new   approaches.  The   tendency   of   any   In- 
stitution Is  to  develop  and  apply  standard 
formulas,  a  tendency  from  which  I  may  say 
the    World    Bank    Group    Is    not    Inunune. 
Working  out  new  solutions  and  breaking  old 
habits  Is  not  an  easy  task;  but  It  will  always 
be  necessary  for  progress.  In  the  World  Bank 
Group,  for  instance,  we  have  been  slow  to 
finance  state-owned  enterprises  because  of 
the  problem  in  many  countries  of  ensuring 
efficient  management  of  undertakings  that, 
for  want  of   private   savings,  must  operate 
under  government  sponsorship.  We  have  only 
scratched  the  surface  of  financing  projecte 
to  promote  tourism,  even  though  the  results 
of  such  financing  may  be  of  first  Importance 
for  economic  development  In  a  ntmiber  of 
countries.  No  doubt  other  International  or- 
ganizations have  barriers  of  thought  which 
It  would  be  equally  useful  to  break  down. 
If  there  Is  one  thing  which  all  of  us  In 
the  development  business  should  remember. 
It  Is  that  we  do  live  in  a  world  of  change.  A 
world  In  which  not  only  problems  but  oppor- 
tunities are  multiplying  at  increasing  speed. 
The  new  opportunities  being  opened  up  by 
advances  In  technology,  if  we  take  advantage 
of  theLi.  could  bring  about  Important  break- 
throughs on  some  of  the  most  difficult  de- 
velopment problems,  and  could  help  bring 
about  a  spectacular  transformation  of  the 
prospects  of  the   developing  countries.  Let 
me  mention  a  few  possibilities: 

One — Greatly  increased  yields  In  agricul- 
ture through  the  availability  of  large  quan- 
tities of  fertilizers  at  low  coet.  This  can  be 
achieved  on  the  basis  of  new  processes  for 
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producing  cheap  ammonia.  A  high  degree  of 
International  cooperation  Is  required  to 
achieve  the  chain  of  primary  materials, 
manufacturing  facilities  and  financing  and 
distribution  organizations  needed  to  serve 
individual  countries.  The  problems  which 
must  be  solved  are  formidable,  but  In  my 
opinion  not  insoluble.  Progress  on  this  front 
would  be  of  the  greatest  significance. 

Two — A  considerable  fortification  of  nu- 
trition, through  the  continuing  development 
of  plants  producing  high  crop  yields  and 
containing  high  protein  and  caloric  values. 
Advances  already  made  In  this  respect  are 
beginning  to  be  widely  applied  here  In  India, 
for  instance.  Recent  successes  In  the  labora- 
tory put  us  on  a  biological  frontier  which 
considerably  increases  the  possibilities  of  de- 
veloping products  which  will  exceed  In  nutrl- 
'tlonal  values  anything  now  found  in  nature. 
Three — Overcoming  water  shortages  by 
making  sea  water  usable  for  drinking,  for 
industrial  use  and  eventually  for  agricultur- 
al use.  Processes  for  large-scale  de-saltlng 
of  sea  water  are  soon  to  have  their  first 
trials:  and  the  cost  of  making  sea  water  suit- 
able for  drinking  and  for  Irrigation  may 
In  this  generation  approach  levels  which 
would  make  possible  applications  on  a  wide 
scale. 

Pour — A  worldwide  slowing  in  rates  of 
population  growth,  based  on  simple,  in- 
expensive and  reliable  methods  of  birth 
control.  Here  the  problem  Is  not  only  further 
technical  advance  but  also  accelerated  so- 
cial action  to  see  that  the  technology  Is  used. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  spoken  to  this  meet- 
ing as  a  banker,  not  as  a  diplomat,  and  I 
have  not  used  the  guarded  phrases  wlilch 
international  civil  servants  often  employ. 
One  of  the  great  contributions  which  this 
meeting  could  make  to  the  progress  of  human 
affairs  would  be  to  bring  about  a  sharper 
feeling  of  urgency  about  the  tasks  of  devel- 
opment. It  therefore  seemed  to  me  that  to 
indulge  In  an  exercise  of  mere  politeness 
would  be  a  disservice  to  the  Conference  and 
would  scarcely  recogiilze  the  importance  of 
its  deliberations. 

I  have  stated  my  opinion  that  up  to  now. 
performance  In  development  and  in,  develop- 
ment assistance  has  fallen  short  of  our  as- 
pirations. The  prosperous  nations  have  been 
irresolute  and  to  some  extent  even  irrelevant 
in  their  efforts  to  assist  the  less  developed 
countries.  The  underdeveloped  world  Is  very 
far  from  being  in  a  position  to  say  that  It 
has  done  all  It  could  to  help  itself.  Among 
international  organizations,  a  multiplicity 
sometimes  verging  on  disarray  Is  evident. 

Despite  this,  much  progress  has  been  made 
and  much  more.  I  am  convinced.  Is  In  pros- 
pect. Sheer  physical  achievement  in  the  less 
developed  world — the  tens  of  millions  of  kllo- 
v.'atts  of  electric  generating  capacity,  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  miles  of  highways 
and  railways  constructed  or  reconditioned, 
the  multitude  of  Industrial  plants — has  been 
tremendous. 

Throughout  many  parts  of  the  less  devel- 
oped world,  an  infrastructure  has  been  put 
down  on  the  basis  of  which  other  kinds  of 
economic  growth  can  and  should  proceed 
more  rapidly.  Even  more  portentous  for  the 
future  is  the  growing  number  of  people  who 
are  acquiring  the  skills  and  attitudes  which 
wi'.l  accelerate  that  growth.  A  number  of 
countries  have  acquired  the  momentum  that 
will  carry  them  to  satisfactory  standards  of 
living:  and  1  think  that  in  their  forward 
movement,  others  will  Join  in  increasing 
immbers. 

The  speed  at  which  development  moves 
forward  will  depend  much  on  the  spirit  In 
which  the  older  and  richer  countries,  the 
newer  and  poorer  countries,  and  the  inter- 
national organizations  all  conduct  their  com- 
mon efforts.  Imagination  will  be  indispen- 
sable to  meet  the  mnny  and  almost  Infinitely 
diverse  challenges  of  the  situation  of  the  de- 
veloping nntions.  Patience  is  a  quality  which 
will  be  needed  In  plenty,  because  the  way  for 
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many  nations  will  be  long;  pauses  and  set- 
backs are  bound  to  happen. 

The  tasks  facing  rich  and  poor  countries 
alike — of  reconciling  rival  political  views,  of 
relaxing  social  tensions,  of  refereelng  Intense 
competition  for  budgetary  resources,  of  pro- 
viding for  Internal  order  and  external  de- 
fense— these  common  tasks  ought  to  en- 
gender mutual  respect  and  tolerance  between 
the  countries  giving  aid  and  those  receiving 
it.  And  in  the  face  of  the  scale  and  serious- 
ness of  these  responsibilities  which  national 
authorities  are  carrying,  humbly  Is  the  way 
the  International  agencies,  with  their  armies 
of  initials,  ought  to  conduct  their  business 
of  trying  to  act  as  Inspiration  and  guide  to 
development. 

Savants  and  scholars,  Mr.  Chairman,  tell 
us  that  humanity  is  now  passing  through  a 
revolutionary  transformation  more  important 
than  anything  since  the  changes  that  fol- 
lowed on  the  invention  of  agriculture,  per- 
haps ten  thousand  years  ago.  Advances  in 
scientific  discovery  and  technical  application 
follow  each  other  with  more  and  more  be- 
wildering speed.  The  technological  revolu- 
tion greatly  Increases  the  potential  of  man- 
kind, but  increases  it  both  for  good  and  111; 
we  stand  at  a  point  where  himianlty  literally 
has  the  power  either  to  blow  itself  to  bits 
or  to  achieve  for  the  whole  human  race  .se- 
curity and  comfort  of  which  kings  of  old 
never  dreamed. 

So  far  the  world  Is  only  beginning  to  tap 
Its  new  potential.  The  very  coming  together 
of  this  Conference,  which  provides  a  cross- 
roads for  discussion.  Is  a  hopeful  sign  that 
no  one  Is  satisfied  with  the  present  state  of 
affairs.  It  gives  reason  to  hope  that  at  this 
particular  turning  in  the  road  of  human 
history,  we  will  go  in  the  right  direction: 
that  Just  as  man  turned  long  ago  from 
savagery  to  civilization,  he  will  now  turn 
toward  an  increasingly  better  life  on  this 
planet. 
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logical  that  people  who  own  their  homes 
will  care  more  about  what  happens  in  a 
community  than  those  that  merely  live 
there. 

The  proposals  in  the  message  on  the 
cities  will  make  homeownership  possible 
for  an  Increased  number  of  families. 
These  families  will  have  a  concrete  in- 
centive for  striving  to  improve  their  own 
lives  as  well  as  the  life  of  the  commu- 
nity. The  American  system  has  made  the 
benefits  of  homeownership  possible  for 
millions  of  our  citizens;  the  President's 
proposals  would  extend  those  benefits  to 
maxiy  who  have  traditionally  felt  by- 
passed by  that  system.  I  ask  you  to  sup- 
port these  proposals  for  homeownership 
with  the  enthusiasm  they  deserve. 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  26,  1968 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
pleased  to  see  an  increased  emphasis  on 
homeownership  for  lower  income  fam- 
ilies in  Piesident  Johnson's  message  on 
the  cities.  Despite  all  our  efforts  and  nu- 
merous programs  to  improve  the  condi- 
tions of  our  cities  and  the  lives  of  the 
people  who  live  there,  we  have  failed  in 
one  vital  element:  We  have  failed  to 
convince  a  significant  segment  of  our 
citizenry  that  our  American  system 
v.orks  for  them.  In  short,  we  have  failed 
to  convince  them  that  they  have  any 
real  stake  in  oui"  society.  The  alienation, 
despair,  and  desolation  felt  by  inner  city 
residents  has  been  made  all  too  apparent 
by  urban  unrest  and  violence  in  city 
after  city. 

An  opportunity  for  homeownership 
can  serve  as  one  way  to  give  these  people 
a  stake  in  our  system".  Pride  of  ownership 
is  a  subtle  but  powerful  force  Past  ex- 
perience has  shown  us  that  families  of- 
fered decent  homes  at  prices  they  could 
afford  have  demonstrated  a  new  dignity, 
a  new  attitude  toward  their  jobs,  and  a 
new  sense  of  participation  in  their  com- 
munity. Incidents  of  vandalism  in  com- 
munities where  residents  were  siven  the 
opportunity  to  purchase  their  own 
homes  have  declined  markedly.  It  is  only 


President  Johnson  and  the  Mexican  Amer- 
ican  Citizen — Journey  Toward  Full  Op- 
portunity 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  26.  1968 

Mf.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  demon- 
strating once  again  that  he  is  the  equal 
rights  and  opportunity  President  par  ex- 
cellence, Lyndon  B.  Johnson  has  shown 
the  Nation  and  its  Spanish-speaking 
citizens  that  he  means  to  make  the  com- 
plete journey  toward  full  opportunity. 

In  the  statement  he  has  issued  from 
the  White  House  entitled  "A  New  Focus 
on  Opportunity  for  the  Spanish-Speak- 
ing American,"  the  President  has  brief- 
ly listed  the  significant  actions  he  has 
taken  as  based  on  the  work  of  his  special 
committee  on  Mexican  American  affairs. 

To  cite  a  few  accomplishments — the 
enactment  of  the  first  national  bilingual 
education  program,  especially  important 
to  the  Mexican  American  and  Spanish- 
speaking  child  and  adult. 

The  President's  request  to  Congress  to 
improve  employment  opportunities  for 
Spanish-speaking  people,  and  for  greater 
linguistic  help  in  applying  and  becom- 
ing eligible  for  Government-suppo;  ted 
programs  in  education,  health,  job  train- 
ing, and  .so  forth. 

The  training  of  teachers  to  work  with 
Mexican  American  schoolchildren  and 
migrant  workers. 

The  benefits  the  Spanish-speaking  cit- 
izen will  obtain  from  the  President's 
comprehensive  programs  for  millions  of 
housing  units  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  jobs  in  the  next  decade  for  the  poor 
and  the  unemployed. 

All  these  are  indicative  of  the  serious- 
ness of  the  President's  intentions  last 
summer  when  he  set  up  his  special 
Cabinet  Committee  on  Mexican  Ameri- 
can Affaii's. 

I  am  proud  to  represent  a  district 
which  numbers  many  citizens  who  speak 
the  Spanish  language.  I  am  proud  to 
number  many  Mexican  Americans 
among  my  constituents.  And  I  am  proud 
of  a  President  who  believes  that  the  jour- 
ney toward  full  opportunity  must  not  be 
ended  until  the  job  is  completed. 

I  insert  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  the 
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President's   remarka   entitled    "A   New 
Pocus  on  Opportunity  for  the  Spanish- 
Speaking  American" : 
PmocRAMS  FO«  Spanish-Speaking  Americans 

(Stetement  by  the  President  o°  ««°'J?^";'"° 
based  on  recommendations  of  the  Cabinet 
Commltteo  on   MexlcHn-Amerlcan   Affairs. 
February  23,  1988) 
Last  October.  In  El  Paso.  I  att«n<»*^  *  *^k1 

ference   of    high    purpose.    There    ^^^^' 

Vice  President  and  members  of  the  Cabinet. 

I  met  with  1.200  Spanish-speaking  Amerl- 

*"*TTil8  was  the  first  Ume  that  the  Mexican- 
American  community  had  an  opportunity  to 
discuss  matters  of  direct  concern-rang  ng 
from  education  to  economic  opportunity, 
housing  to  health— with  the  highest  officials 
of  Bovernment.  ,„ 

The  aim  of-n.he  3-day  conference  was  to 
assure  that  America's  second  largest  rnj^'^y 
was  receiving  Its  fair  and  Just  share  of  Federal 
programs  in  these  areas. 

Out  of  that  conference,  ideas  and  sugges- 
tions flowed  to  a  Cabinet-level  committee  on 
Mexican-American  Affairs,  which  I  appointed 

"^Based  on  the  recommendations  of  the  com- 
mittee—miny  of  which  stemmed  frona  ^he  El 
Paso  conlerence-I  have  Uken  the  following 
actions . 

In  education:  ^      „    .   n.^_~>i 

I  have  signed  into  law  the  f"*  P*<»*J?^ 
bilingual  education  program.  It  will  help 
Spanlsh-speaklng  children  overcome  the  bar- 
riers of  language  which  have  prevented  them 
from  receiving  the  fullest  benefits  of  educa- 

"Thave  asked  Congress  to  provide  funds  to 
expand  and  Improve  adult  and  vocaUonal  ed- 
ucational programs  aimed  P«^"cularly  at 
those  Americans  who  have  no  high  :.choo. 
diplomas.  About  20  percent  of  thefie  are 
Spanish-speaking.  u.„i,h 

I  have  instructed  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  to:  

Accelerate  the  training  of  ^V^cmiy- 
trained  tMcnen  to  work  with  Mexican- 
American     school     children     and     migrant 

"T^e  compliance  with  Title  VI  of  the  1964 
Civil  Rights  Act.  This  forbids  dlscrtmlnatlon 
in  school  dl5trlct  boundaries  and  In  quality 
of  education,  wherever  the  schools  receive 
Federal  financial  assistance. 

In  health  and  welfare;  u^wh 

I  have  requested  the  Secretory  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to: 

Simplify  .ippUcation  and  claim  procedures 
in  Med'care,  Social  Security  and  other  pro- 
grams serving  the  Mexican-American  com- 
munities. ^.        w_«l*».   r>f 

Oathe'  and  annlyre  date  on  the  he»lth  w 
Spanish-speaking  Americans. 

I  have  asked  the  Congress  to  Increase  its 
support  of  special  medical  programs  for  "n  " 
grant  farm  workers,  most  of  whom  are  Mexi- 
can-Americans and  Puerto  Rlcans^  „.,,,,„ 
1  have  appointed  a  distinguished  Mexican- 
American  scholar.  Dr.  Julian  Samora.  to  a 
Presidential  Commlsaion  evaluating  the  na- 
tion's welfare  system. 

In  housing:  tt.w-« 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  UTban 
Development  has  selected  a  number  of  cites 
to  begin  planning  under  the  Model  Cities 
program.  .Among  them  are  San  Antonio.  Bagle 
Pass  and  Waco.  Texas;  Denver  and  Trinidad. 
Colorado:  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico;  New 
York  City  and  San  Juan.  Puerto  Rico— aU 
with  large  Spanish -speaking  populatl^ 

I  have  directed  the  Secretary  of  HUD  to 
work  with  U.redo.  Texas  and  its  sister  city 
in  Mexico.  Nuevo  Laredo.  In  an  international 
cooperative  effort  to  help  develop  a  Model 
Cities  program  that  wUl  Improve  the  condi- 
tion of  life  m  this  border  area. 

I  have  requested.  In  the  1»69  budget.  $1 
bllUon  for  the  Model  Cities  program  to  re- 
vltollae  and  rebuUd  entire  slum  neighbor- 
hoods  and   barrios.   In   my   special   mwsage 


on  the  ciU««.  I  asked  the  CongreM.  Industry 
and  labor  to  begin  a  ten-year  program  to 
construct  sU  million  new  housing  units  for 
low  and  moderate  Income  families,  many  of 
whom  are  Spanish-speaking. 

I  have  vuged  the  Congress— once  more — 
to  pass  a  Kalr  Housing  Law.  insuring  that  aU 
Americans  can  have  the  opportunity  to  Uve 
In  a  place  of  their  own  choosing. 

In  Federal  employment; 

I  have  instructed  all  Federal  agencies: 

To  work  together  to  Increase  employment 
opportunities    for    Spanlsh-speakmg    Amerl- 

To  reqiiire  employees  to  know  Spanish 
where  they  serve  large  groups  ot  Spanish- 
speaking  people.  ^ 

To  re-examine  their  hiring  and  recruiting 
methods  to  assure  that  potenUally  good 
workers  are  not  refused  Jobs  because  a  lan- 
guage barrier  works  against  them  In  written 
examinations. 
In  prirate  employment: 
I  have  asked  Congress  for  funda  to  extend 
a  test  training  program  to  relocate  workers 
from  areas  of  high  unemployment  to  those 
where  work  Is  available. 

I  have  moved  to  assure  that  Federal  man- 
power trainUig  programs  provide  Engllah 
language  training  for  Spanish-speaking  peo- 
ple who  need  It.  „,m.^  ,„ 
I  have  propoaed  the  Job  opportunities  In 
business  sector  ( JOBS )  program— a  new  part- 
nership between  government  and  private  in- 
dustry—to train  and  hire  thoee  who  have 
the  greatest  difficulty  finding  work. 

I  have  directed  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
bring  together  In  one  unified  effort  aU  man- 
power programs  for  an  attack  on  hard-core 
rural  and  urban  unemployment.  As  a  resiui. 
the  concentrated  employment  program  la 
underway  In  several  of  the  largest  dUee  of 
the  Southwest.  I  have  recommended  expan- 
sion of  thU  program  In  the  1969  budget. 

I  have  urged  CongreM  again,  a*  I  did  laat 
year    to  give  the  Bqual  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  the  power  to  order  a  halt 
to  employment  discrimination. 
In  rural  matters:  »k«.-,.  , 

I  have  aaked  the  Congrew  to  authorize  a 
major  project  to  improve  Foree*  Service  graz- 
ing land  in  the  southwest,  to  sorve  the  smaU 

rancher.  ^  ,    »_rf 

I  have  instructed  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  expand  the  actlvlUes  of  the  County 
Extension  Service  to  meet  more  fully  the 
needs  of  the  small  Mexlcan-Am«rlcan  fanner. 

I  am  directing  the  Secretaries  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Labor  to  hold  hearings  so  that  «iey 
can  set  t«aUstic  minimum  wages  for  certain 
farm  workers.  _  .  .    _. 

Last  June,  when  I  estobllshed  the  Cabinet 
Committee  on  Mexican-American  Affaln. 
I  said:  "We  today  reaffirm  this  truth:  that 
what  we  do  for  any  minority,  we  do  as  we  1 
for  any  majority.  After  aU.  we  do  this  for  aU 
of  America."  ' 

These     convicUons      remain      firm      ana 

resolute.  .  „^,^_ 

With  this  report  of  progress  and  action, 
we  have  begun  the  Journey  towards  full  op- 
portunity for  the  Mexican-Americana,  Puerto 
means  and  other  Spanish-speaking  people  of 

our  land.  i.».--i    ^t 

(NOT*.— The  statement  was  released  at 
Austin  Texas.  For  the  report  of  the  Cabinet 
Committee  on  Mexican-American  AOflrs  see 
3  Weekly  Comp.  Pres.  Docs,  pages  841,  84J.) 


foundaUon  of  the  Benevolent  and  Pro- 
tecUve  Order  of  Elks,  an  organization  of 
the  highest  caUber,  devoted  to  the  finest 
principles. 

Of  all  fraternal  bodies  in  existence, 
none  can  be  said  to  outclass  the  Elks  in 
the  matter  of  good  feUowship.  good 
works,  and  all-round  community  spirit. 
It  is  my  pleasure  to  be  a  member  of  Elks 
Lodge  1497  of  Burbank.  Calif. 

Success  has  been  the  watchword  of 
Elkdom.  almost  from  the  beginning. 
Their  numbers  have  grown  to  an  ex- 
traordinary 1.450.000.  and  lodge  property 
values  have  risen  to  more  than  $350  mil- 
lion. Their  popularity  symbolizes  their 

success.  ^  ,,., 

Although  nonsectarian  and  nonpoUti- 
cal  the  Elks  have  nonetheless  attracted 
the  association  and  the  membership  of 
many  distinguished  American  leaders. 

VitaUy  concerned  for  the  fate  of  per- 
sons afflicted  with  suffering  or  disadvan- 
tages of  any  kind,  the  Elks  spend  more 
than  $10  mllUon  annually  helping  others. 
Thev  orovide  400  college  scholarships 
each  year  and  entertain  disabled  war 
veterans  in  aU  veterans'  hospitals 

As  a  patriotic  force,  the  Elks  attracted 
national  attention  in  l"!- ^f  ruitlng  for 
the  Army  and  the  Navy.  Following  Pearl 
Harbor.  In  1941.  the  same  vital,  inspir- 
ing tradition  was  revived.  The  continu- 
ing emphasis  on  Americanism  is  a  genu- 
ine tribute  to  the  organization. 

In  every  major  respect,  from  patriotic 
service  to  community  service  to  plain 
good  feUowship  on  the  personal  level, 
the  Elks  have  proved  themselves  worthy 
of  admiration  by  everyone  tamiliar  with 
their  purposes  and  accomplishments 
over  the  past  100  years. 


The  lOOth  AmuTertary  of  the  Elks 

HON.  ED  REINECKE 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  26,  1968 
Mr    REINECKE.    Mr.    Speaker,    this 
year  marks  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 


Like  TryiBf  To  OntUw  EtU 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  26.  1968 

Mr  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 

to  permission  granted.  I  insert  In  the 

RECORD  an  excellent  editorial  appearing 

on  television  station  WJBK  m  Detroit. 

^That  excellent  editorial.  "Like  Trying 
To  Outlaw  EvU."  clearly  points  out  the 
unworkablUty  of  firearms   registration 

Iaws 

This  last  citizen  protest  deserves  con- 
sideration by  all  lawmakers  In  comiec- 
tlon  with  firearms  control  leglslaUon. 
The  editorial  referred  to  follows: 
LlKi  TXTINO  To  OuTiJkW  Evn. 
Mayor    Cavanagh    Is    under    tremendous 
pressure  to  do   something  to  ease   current 
public  apprehension.  As  a  result,  he  Is  urglug 
gommon  Council  to  pass  a  new  gun  conUol 
ordinance,  and  TV2/Radlo  15  thinks  he  Is 
wasting  his  time. 

The  law  the  mayor  proposes  would  require 
registration  of  every  gun  In  the  city-rifles 
and  shotguns  as  well  as  sldearms.  ^^-^^^ 
involve  payment  of  a  $3  fee.  fumish- 
ng  a  re^nt  photograph,  and  two  sworn 
character  testimonials.  Fingerprinting  and 
investigation  by  a  gun  control  board  would 
follow,  and  faUure  to  produce  a  gun  pennlt 
on  police  demand  could  result  in  90-day8  In 
jaU  or  a  $500  fine. 
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While  the  law  wotild  not  rule  out  gun 
ownership  for  sporting  or  protective  pur- 
poses. It  would  certainly  make  it  more  dif- 
ficult. But  our  main  objection  to  the  mayor's 
proposal  Is  this:  the  law  simply  wouldn't 
reach  those  who  use  guns  Illegally — the 
criminals,  the  terrorists,  the  unbalanced. 
Their  stock-in-trade,  after  all.  Is  Ignoring  or 
evading  the  law — any  law. 

Possibly  the  worst  effect  of  the  proposed 
ordinance  would  be  to  lull  the  community 
into  a  false  sense  of  security — promoting  the 
dangerous  belief  that,  on  the  day  the  gun 
control  law  passes,  Detroit  will  somehow  be 
a  safer  city  than  It  was  the  day  before. 

We  have  repeatedly  objected  to  turning 
private  homes  Into  arsenals  or  resorting  to 
violence  to  solve  anything.  Still.  TV2/Radlo 
15  hopes  Common  Council  wUl  quickly  re- 
ject the  Cavanagh  proposal  as  no  answer 
to  the  Illegal  gun  problem. 

Real  and  honest  solutions  to  the  problem 
wUl  be  harder  to  find,  but  were  certain 
they'll  Include  a  police  force  strong  enough, 
and  courts  courageous  enough,  to  enforce 
perfectly  adequate  laws  already  on  the  books. 


ComprehensiTe  Health  Planning 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  26,  1968 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  we  may  be  justifiably 
proud  of  the  landmark  health  legislation 
which  we  have  enacted.  One  of  the  lead- 
ing proponents  of  such  legislation  and  of 
the  concept  of  granting  local  and  county 
governments  a  larger  share  of  the  re- 
sponsibility is  our  distinguished  col- 
league. Paul  Rookrs. 

The  January  1968  Issue  of  "American 
County  Government" — the  publication 
of  the  National  Association  of  Counties — 
discusses  comprehensive  health  plan- 
ning. Because  of  Paul  Rogers'  leadership 
and  knowledge  in  this  field.  I  am  sure  our 
colleagues  will  be  Interested  in  the  fol- 
lowing article: 

COMPREHENSIVE    HEALTH    PLANNINO 

(By   Representative   Paul    O.    Rogers) 

In  two  short  yeare,  more  progress  has  been 
made  In  the  area  of  decentralization  of 
health  planning  and  the  administering  of 
health  services  than  In  the  past  decade. 

In  the  second  session  of  the  89th  Congress, 
the  states  were  granted  a  greater  degree  of 
flexibility  through  the  enactment  of  the 
Comprehensive  Health  Act  than  had  ever 
been  enjoyed  before. 

This  year.  In  the  amendments  to  that  act. 
county  and  local  agencies  have  been  given  a 
larger  share  In  the  decision  making  and 
planning  process  than  heretofore  ever  existed. 

The  basic  premise  for  both  of  these  de- 
cisions was  that  the  state  beet  knew  what  the 
state  needed  and  that  the  county  and  local 
agencies  best  knew  what  they  needed. 

The  simplicity  of  this  theory  Is  almost  em- 
barrassing in  light  of  the  fact  that  It  has 
taken  the  Congress  so  long  to  adopt  such  a 
policy.  But  before  now.  there  were  many  who 
were  hesitant  in  allowing  either  the  state, 
county,  or  municipal  govemmenta  to  handle 
the  planning,  financing,  and  administration 
of  health  programs  which  were  aided  by  the 
federal  government. 

But  it  became  evident  as  the  massive  efforts 
of  the  government  mounted;  a  paradox  of 
centralization  and  fragmentation  had  de- 
veloped. Attending  this  was  the  increase  of 
red  taoe. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

THE    1987    AUENVMENTS 

The  Comprehensive  Health  Act  of  1966 
solved  many  of  these  problems.  Now.  the 
amendments  of  1967  have  given  county  and 
local  government  the  role  that  they  deserve 
to  have  in  our  health  planning. 

The  1966  bill  left  an  abundance  of  the 
planrung  authority  In  the  hands  of  the  state. 
In  part,  that  Is  what  the  Congress  wanted,  a 
single  sUte  agency  to  clear  programs  and 
esUbllsh  priorities.  But  unfortunately,  it 
also  acted  to  restrain  the  Intent  of  keeping 
the  programs  and  plans  as  close  to  the  peo- 
ple as  possible.  We  had  broken  down  the 
federal  centralissatlon  problem,  but  had  not 
geared  the  plan  to  Its  most  basic  common 
denominator — the  local  levels. 

At  that  time.  It  was  emphasized  during 
hearings  that  programs  should  function  close 
to  the  people  and  localities  that  they  serve. 
This  provision  was  Included  In  the  legisla- 
tion originally  proposed  In  the  89th  Congress. 
But  It  was  eliminated  from  the  Senate-passed 
bill  because  of  the  reduced  authorizations 
which  the  House  committee  recommended  at 
that  time. 

The  new  authorization  levels  In  the  recent 
amendments,  however,  should  make  this 
provision  workable. 

There  are  two  other  points  which  should 
have  strong  bearing  on  the  principle  of  local 
planning  as  opposed  to  central,  state,  or 
federal. 

The  first  concerns  one  of  two  restrictions 
placed  on  the  state's  authority  to  distribute 
federal  formula  grant  funds.  Effective  in 
fiscal  year  1969,  at  least  70  per  cent  of  a 
state's  allotment  shall  be  available  only  for 
the  provision  of  services  In  the  communities 
of  the  states.  This  is  to  assure  that  the 
primary  use  of  federal  funds  will  be  the 
provision  of  actual  pubUc  health  services  at 
the  community  level,  as  distinguished  from 
the  support  of  statewide  administrative  and 
technical  activities. 

Again,  this  represents  a  safeguard  for  local 
activity  and  insure  that  federal  funds  will 
not  be  gobbled  up  or  inherited  by  the  state 
to  the  exclusion  of  other  programs 
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programs  and  problems  of  the  state.  Its  func- 
tion Is  not  to  develop  operational  plans  for 
health  units  within  the  state. 

Rather,  It  Is  to  gather  information,  assess 
needs  and  alternatives,  and  outline  and  rec- 
ommend courses  of  action  that  may  be  taken 
to  achieve  the  health  goals  as  Identified  and 
expressed  by  the  public  through  Its  agencies. 

The  public  here  means  the  local  units  of 
government  which  function  close  to  the  i>eo- 
ple  and  are  most  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  the 
people. 

Now  It  Is  the  Job  of  local  government  to 
take  the  Initiative  as  the  program  is  formu- 
lated and  fully  respond  to  the  responsibility 
which  has  been  given  to  It. 


local  croup  representation 
The  second  item,  and  I  think  this  may  well 
represent  the  biggest  guarantee  for  county 
and  local  government  In  this  program,  has 
to  do  with  proper  representation  of  local 
groups  in  the  planning  stages. 

The  concern  of  many  was  outlined  during 
hearings  by  the  National  Association  of 
Counties  when  they  asked  for  greater  par- 
ticipation by  elected  local  officials  in  the 
planning  process.  This  point  was  specifically 
directed  at  Instances  where  the  recipient  of 
a  planning  grant  was  not  a  local  group,  or  a 
part  of  local  government. 

The  committee  specifically  recommended 
that  when  the  applicant  for  a  project  grant 
for  comprehensive  areawlde  health  planning 
was  not  a  local  government  or  combination 
of  local  governments  or  an  agency  of  such 
government,  that  the  applicant  be  requested 
to  provide  assurances  that  there  would  be 
appropriate  representation  of  the  Interests  of 
the  local  governments  in  the  development  of 
the  project. 

It  was  also  noted  that  the  applicant  should 
be  recognized  by  local  government  as  having 
the  responsibility  for  organizing  and  con- 
ducting a  comprehensive  areawlde  planning 
program. 

This  means  that  when  area  planning  Is 
to  be  undertaken,  area  government  should 
have  some  check  on  It  If  the  local  govern- 
ment agency  Is  not  directly  part  of  the  grant 
program. 

Oua  more  point  should  be  made  when  dis- 
cussing the  part  that  local  government  will 
play  in  the  Implementation  of  the  compre- 
hensive health  act. 

state  planning  role 
The  state  planning  agency  is  expected  to 
address  Itself  to  a  review  of  the  total  health 


The  50th  Anniversary  of  Estonia 

HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  26.  1968 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  Saturday  marked  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  the  Republic  of  Estonia,  a  sig- 
nificant and  important  milestone  in  the 
history  of  this  brave  little  nation. 

The  Estonian  nation  has  existed  as  a 
free  people  since  prehistoric  time.  Seven 
hundred  years  ago  the  country  was  po- 
litically Independent.  During  the  ensu- 
ing seven  centuries,  Estonia  was  ruled  in 
turn  by  Germans,  Danes.  Swedes,  Poles, 
and  Russians. 

Although  they  were  conquei-ed  in  war, 
the  Estonians  never  submitted  in  spirit. 
On  February  24. 1918.  Estonia  declared 
its  independence,  and  once  again  joined 
the  world  community  of  free  and  inde- 
pendent nations.  This  freedom  lasted 
only  22  years.  In  June  1940  Russian 
armed  forces  occupied  Estonia  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  secret  Hitler-Stalin  agree- 
ments. This  illegal  aimexation  has  been 
condemned  by  the  United  States.  Eng- 
land, and  other  Western  democracies, 
who  still  officially  recognize  the  demo- 
cratic Republic  of  Estonia. 

I  am  glad  on  this  historic  occasion  to 
bring  to  the  world  the  example  of  this 
brave  people.  In  whom  the  dream  for 
freedom  has  survived  through  centuries 
of  oppression. 


Estonian  Independence  Day 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  26.  1968 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Feb- 
ruary 24  marked  a  great  turning  point 
in  the  modern  liistory  of  Estonia  and  its 
people.  It  was  a  grand  and  memorable 
day.  for  on  that  day.  50  years  ago.  these 
valiant  and  gifted  people  proclaimed 
their  independence  and  became  masters 
of  their  destiny. 

Estonia's  struggle  for  freedom  is  a 
long  epic,  extending  over  two  centuries. 
During  all  that  time.  Estonians  kept  up 
their  courage  and  hope,  and  in  the  end. 
in  1918.  they  were  rewarded. 

In  their  beautiful  homeland  they  set 
up  their  own  Republic  and  worked  hard 
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to  make  their  war-ravaged  country  a 
aecurtJ  nation.  For  two  decades  Uiey 
Uved  happily  and  guarded  their  hard- 
won  freedom  with  the  utmost  vigilance. 

But  they  could  not  halt  the  tragic 
course  of  events  leading  to  World  War 
II.  which  proved  fatal  to  their^  uid*- 
dendence  and  freedom.  In  m\d- 1940  the 
Red  army  destroyed  the  nations  inde- 
pendence and  then  Soviet  authorities 
^slaved  the  helpless  Estonian  peop^ 
Toward  the  end  of  the  war  their  hopes 
for  freedom  vanished,  and  since  then 
they  have  been  under  the  domination  of 
Soviet  tyranny.  , 

On  the  observance  of  the  50th  aiuil- 
versary  of  Estonian  Independence  D»y 
we  all  join  in  the  ferxent  hope  that 
Estonia  may  regain  her  freedomand  re- 
store peace  to  her  homeland.  This  is  a 
time  then,  when  we  must  all  reaffirm 
our  faith  in  a  better,  brighter  tomor- 
row—in which  Estonia  will  take  her 
rightful  place  among  the  free  nations 
of  the  world  and  in  which  the  good  peo- 
Dle  of  Estonia  can  glory  once  more  in 
the  joy  of  individual  freedom  and 
dignity.        ^^^^^_____ 

Freeway  Madness 

HON.  RICHARdI.  OTTINGER 

or    NBW    TOMC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  26.  1968 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

such  hUtonc  properue.  or  for  "«  ft"^'  f' 
prudent  and  feasible  alternaUves  »»»•»  ^o»l<J 
Silnlmlze  the  damages  to  or  relocation  of 
propertlea  on  the  National  Register  or  meet- 
ing National  RegUter  standards^ 

Resolved  further  that  the  Council  re- 
quesu  that  any  proposed  »ii8hway  plan  w 
program  for  the  District  of  Columbia  which 
would  adversely  affect  properties  on  ^^e  Na- 
tlonal  RegUter  or  meeting  such  standards  be 
submitted  by  the  appropriate  agency  'or  «««- 
essary  review  and  comment  by  the  Council 
at  the  earliest  possible  Ume.  as  required  by 
section  106  of  the  Historic  Preswvatlon  Act 

°'^iv«l  that  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  District  of  Columbia  government, 
to  all  affected  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  to  the  appropriate  agencies  of 
the  United  States  Congress  as  an  expression 
of  the  deepest  concern  of  the  CouncU  for 
the  preservation  of  historic  and  architec- 
tural values  and  assets  of  high  naUonal  sig- 
nificance. 


February  26,  1968 


Mr  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  very  signlHcant  resolution 
which  was  passed  on  February  8.  1J68 
by  the  Advisory  CouncU  on  Historic 
l4-eser\ation.  of  the  US.  Department  of 
Interior: 

A   RESOl-tmON    BT   THX    ADVISOBT    COUNCIl.   ON 
H^OmT  PKXSERVAT.ON.     US.     mPAWMrNT 

or  THe  Interior.  Pmruart  8,  1968 
Whereas,  the  Advisory  Council  on  Historic 
Preservation  Is  vitally  <^on<^""f*^7^*JJ  "?' 
preservation  of  buildings,  neighborhoods, 
and  areas  of  outstanding  historic  and  archl- 
tectxiral  significance,  and 

Whereas  certain  elemenU  of  the  proposed 
hlehway  program  of  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia 
mav  adversely  affect  notable  hUtorlc  areas 
and  buildings  of  national  slgnlftcance  In- 
cluding the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal^the 
Georgetown  neighborhood  and  ^/^^^^J°^^- 
the  Lincoln  Memorial,  the  Palisades  of  the 
Potomac,  and  numerous  other  buildings  and 
areas  meeting   National   RegUter  standards. 

"""^ereas.  the  Congress  of  the  Unlte^  States 
has  placed  a  new  requirement  on  highway 
planners  for  the  full  consideration  of  his- 
iorlc  and  architectural  values  in  the  plan- 
ning and  execution  of  all  Federally  aided 
programs  and  projects,  and 

Whereas,  the  highway  program  may  not 
have  provided  for  the  preservation  of  such 
slenlflcant  historic  assets  or  for  the  consid- 
eration of  prudent  and  feasible  alternatives 
as  required  by  section  4(f)  of  the  Depart- 
men^ofl^nsportation  Act  of  1966  or  for 
Council  review  as  required  by  section  10« 
of  the  Historic  Preservation  Act  of  19M-  o^^a 
Whereas,  the  Advisory  Council  on  Historic 
Preservation  Is  charged  with  advising  the 
President  and  the  Congress. 

Resolved  that  the  Advisory  Council  on  His- 
toric Pre^-ervatlon  strongly  recommends  that 
no  approvals  or  commitments  be  granted  by 
the  secretary  of  Transportation  or  other  au- 
thorized official  for  any  segment  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columola  Highway  Plan  that  shall 
have  failed  to  provide  for  the  preservaUon  of 


This  resolution  has  particular  signifi- 
cance because,  since  1966.  this  anmcil 
has  been  vested  by  Congress  with  le- 
sponsibllity  for  advising  the  President 
and  Congress  on  the  impact  that  Fed- 
eral or  federally  assisted  projects  will 
have  on  properties  listed  in  the  National 
Register.  „  .      ..  ^ 

This  should  be  another  nail  in  the 
coffin  of  the  bizarre  bridge  and  freeway 
project  here  in  Washington. 

The  damage  to  historic  properties  is 
neither  the  only  nor  the  most  severe 
harm  this  project  would  inflict  upon  the 
Nation's  Capital.  It  would  do  grievous 
wrong  to  the  citys  Negro  population  It 
would  hamper  eflort;s  to  develop  a  truly 
balanced  and  diversified  transportatloii 
system,  a  system  that  must  serve  all  of 
Washington's  people  and  relieve  the 
highway-induced  congestion  that  now 
threatens  to  strangle  the  city  "ITae  New 
York  Times  has  ably  described  the  con- 
sequences of  this  project  In  today  s  edi- 
torial, which  I  submit  for  the  Record: 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  21.  1968 1 
A  Brake  to  the  Bulldoze* 
The  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  in  a  decision  of  far- 
reaching  significance  has  ordered  a  halt  to 
all  planning  and  construction  of  $182-mli- 
llon  worth  of  bridge  and  highway  construc- 
tion in  the  nation's  capital. 

The  court's  unanimous  opinion  turns  on 
the  procedural  question  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Government's  failure  to  comply 
with  a  statute  requiring  public  hearings  be- 
fore approval  of  highway  projects 

But  as  often  happens  In  the  law.  a  pro^ 
cedural  question  really  opens  up  the  heart 
of  the  matter.  If  Washington's  local  govern- 
ment had  had  to  consult  local  opinion  and 
take  It  seriously  It  would  have  almost  cer- 
tainly   rejected    this    highway    master   plan 
which  wotUd  slash  through  existing  neigh- 
borhoods, destroying  homes  and  businesses 
and  radically  altering  the  face  of  the  city. 
The  struggle  over  the  Washington  high- 
way plan  has  become  a  controversy  of  na- 
tional significance  because  the  leaders  of  the 
hlKhway    construction    Industry    and    their 
allies,   the   automobile,   truck,   tire,   cement 
and  con-structlon  equipment  companies,  and 
certain  of  the  labor  unions,  have  viewed  It 
as  the  Dlenblenphu  of  the  long  guerrilla  war 
between    themselves    and    the    anti-freeway 

It  has  long  been  an  open  secret  in  Wash- 
muton  how  the  highway  planners  settled 
u«)n  the  location  of  the  North  Central  Free- 
way a  major  component  of  this  master  plan. 
This  freeway  would  have  rxin  twelve  lanes 
wide  through  neighborhoods  that  are  mostly 
low-income  or  Negro  or  both.  Most  of  the 


traffic  from  the  suburbs  that  this  freeway 
woSd  carry,  however,  really  wants  to  reach 
Z  pr^om^nantly  white  north-west  corner 
of  the  city  But  since  white  clUzens  did  not 
^^"twewe  lane,  barreling  through  George- 
town and  adjacent  neighborhoods  they  suc- 
ceMfully  fought  to  keep  it  out.  and  the 
roTi  ended  up  being  pushed  eastward  to 
poorer  Negro  neighborhoods. 

secretary  of  Transportation  Alan  Boyd  late 
last  year  courageously  unmasked  the  ugly 
iMues  of  class  that  underlie  this  quarrel  over 
route  selecuon  when  he  provlslonaly  vetoed 
the  Three  Sister.  Bridge,  another  element  of 
the  Dlan  The  Court  of  Appeals  has  now  In 
effecrconflrmed  his  Judgment,  and  deUver«l 
a  desired  rebuke  to  the  pressure  tactics  of 
the  highway  lobby  and  Its  Congressional  er- 
«^  blys.  led  in  this  Instance  by  Representa- 
Uve  William  Natcher  of  Kentucky. 

The  decision  may  set  a  pattern  not  only 
for  the  capital  but  for  the  nation.  The  bull- 
dozing of  Negro  a'*** /"""i^ff ^,%If'JS 
nelKhborhoods  has  to  stop.  A  shift  has  to 

come  in  the  use  of  Federal  ^^^t^^'^^''; 
dalously  expensive  freeways— *25  million  a 
mile  ?n  the  District  of  Columbla-to  more 
"conomlcal  mass  transit.  And  those  freeways 
that  are  built  have  to  conform  to  existing 
Xh^rhoods  rather  than  divide  or  destroy 
them  Moving  cars  and  trucks  at  sixty  miles 
an  hour  Is  not  the  highest  human  value  In 
the  nation's  cities. 


The  praise  of  Secretary  Boyd  is  richly 
deserved.  In  the  face  of  tremendous  pres- 
sure and  abuse  from  the  powerful  high- 
way lobby  and  its  friends  he  has  held 

If  his  couiage  were  shared  by  other 
Cabinet  members,  the  project  would  cer- 
Uinly  have  never  gotten  so  far  as  It  has. 

The  court  of  appeals  has  given  Wash- 
ington another  chance  to  do  away  with 
this  silly,  expensive  and  destructive 
scheme  and  to  get  to  work  on  a  trans- 
portation system  which  will  enrich  the 
quality  of  life  in  this,  the  Nation  s  first 
city,  rather  than  the  pockets  of  the  high- 
way lobby.  ^^^^^^__^__ 

A  Neighbor's  Son:  Pfc.  Michael  A. 
Mangiolardo  Killed  in  Action 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

or    PENNSYLV.*NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  26.  1968 
Mr  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  bringing 
sorrow  and  sadness  to  many  families  as 
hostilities  i;row  and  hopes  for  peace  fade. 
The  death  of  a  neighbors  sen,  Pfc. 
Michael  A.  Mangiolardo.  inspired  a  poem 
which  was  published  in  the  recent  issue 
of  the  Suburban  News,  wliich  serves  the 
eastern  suburbs  of  Reading.  Pa. 

The  author  of  the  poem  was  a  neigh- 
borhood girl,  Sally  Prann.  and  a  friend 
of  the  young  soldier.  ._,      . 

Sally  exoresses  the  thoughts  of  many 
of  us  when"  she  asks.  "Why  don't  we  all  do 
what  we  can  to  bring  an  end  to  war?' 

Mr  Speaker.  I  include  vvith  my  re- 
mar'^s  the  following  article  and  poem 
published  in  the  Suburban  News: 
PTC.  MiCHAkL  A.  Manoiolaroo 
When  a  voung  man  who  grew  up  in  your 
m'dst  and  then  goes  off  to  war  and  Is  kliiea 
in  action,  his  loss  Is  keenly  felt  not  only  by 
his  parents,  family  and  relatives,  but  also 
by  those  neighbors  who  have  seen  Um  g-ow 
up  and  the  young  people  who  associated  with 
him  in  school  and  play.  So  It  was  one  day 
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early  in  February  when  news  of  the  death 
of  Private  First  Class  Michael  A.  Mangiolar- 
do was  received,  that  he  was  killed  on  Jan- 
uary 31.  while  on  guard  duty  In  a  bunker 
near  Chu  Lai  In  Viet  Nam. 

His  body  was  shipped  home  and  funeral 
was  held  Saturday.  February  10,  with  viewing 
at  Lutz  Funeral  Home,  and  Requiem  Mass 
held  In  St.  Catharine  of  Sienna  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church,  Mt.  Penn.  and  burial  In  Forest 
Hills  Memorial  Cemetery.  Many  floral  tribute, 
were  received  and  the  Army  provided  a  guard 
of  honor  at  the  funeral  home,  church  and 
cemetery.  Many  people  attended  the  viewing, 
services  and  although  It  was  a  windy,  cold 
day  many  went  to  the  cemetery  for  the  inter- 
ment of  the  body. 

Born  In  Reading,  he  was  graduated  from 
Exeter  High  School  In  1964  and  from  York 
Junior  College  In  1966  with  an  asrociate 
degree  In  history. 

He  enlisted  In  the  Army  on  July  29.  1966 
and  was  given  basic  training  at  Fort  Bragg. 
NC.  He  received  advanced  training  at  Fort 
McClellan,  Ala.;  Port  Knox,  Ky.,  and  Port 
Hood,  Tex.  ^       ^     , 

On  October  3,  1967  he  was  shipped  out  of 
Fort  Hood.  Texas  to  Austin,  Texas,  then 
flown  to  Oakland,  California  where  the  ship 
••Upshur"  was  waiting  to  receive  1900  soldiers. 

Pfc.  Mangiolardo.  who  had  been  In  Vietnam 
since  October  22  was  slated  for  a  week  of  rest 
and  relaxation  in  Australia,  beginning  Jan- 
uary 27,  but  hU  leave  was  cancelled  because 
of  expected  trouble  with  the  enemy. 

Serving  with  Company  E,  198th  Infantry 
Division,  he  was  on  guard  duty  In  a  bunker 
when  an  enemy  shell  killed  him. 

He  was  the  second  Berks  County  service- 
man to  die  m  Vietnam  this  year  and  the  27th 

since  1965. 

Michael  A,  Mangiolardo.  21.  son  of  Charles 
and  Leona  V.  (Gustafson)  Mangiolardo.  of 
109  Anderson  Ave.,  Relffton,  Reading,  Pa. 

In  addition  to  his  parents  and  sister,  he  Is 
survived  by  his  grandmother,  Mrs.  Lena 
Gustafson,  El  Reno,  Okla. 

A  NeichBor's  Soh 

(By  Sally  Prann.  a  neighbor) 

This  world  to  me  seems  cold  and  cruel 

How  void  I  feel  Inside 
Is  everyone  on  earth  a  fool 

To  send  men  out  to  die? 
Mike  was  Just  a  neighbor's  son 

His  sister,  my  best  friend. 
They  sent  him  overseas,  with  gun 

To  rights  of  men  defend. 
He  wrote  of  rice  and  mud  and  rain 

Of  fighting  and  the  rest 
He  told  of  suffering  and  pain 

With  sleep  his  one  request. 
And  suddenly  Mike  was  a  man 

Not  Just  the  boy  next  door 
Why  don't  we  all  do  what  we  can 

To  bring  an  end  to  war. 
For  Mike  will  never  come  back  home 

Inside  me  it  Is  bleak 
I  feel  bewildered  and  alone 

So  powerless  and  weak. 
The  tears  that  fall  I  cannot  hide 

God  hear  me  as  I  pray 
Please  keep  Mike  safely  at  your  side 

And  let  dawn  a  brighter  day. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

USMC  of  Carmel.  N.Y.— died  in  Vietnam 
earlier  this  month. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  courage  of  this 
yoimg  man  and  to  honor  his  memory  by 
Inserting  herewith,  for  inclusion  In  the 
Record,  the  following  article: 

[From  the  PeeksklU  (N.Y.)  Evening  Star, 

Feb.  6,  19681 

Putnam  County  Marine  Killed  in 

Vietnam 

Carmel. — PFC  Charles  T.  Tate,  Jr.,  USMC, 
last  night  was  listed  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  as  one  of  the  American  casualties  of 
the  severe  fighting  which  erupted  during  the 
so-called  Lunar  truce  of  the  Viet  Cong.  Ma- 
rine Corps  sjxjkesmen  stated  he  listed  an 
aunt,  Mrs.  Eldora  Becker,  34  Fowler  Avenue, 
and  a  brother,  William  Tate,  16,  of  the  same 
address,  as  his  next  of  kin. 

According  to  the  military  authorities,  PFC 
Tate  died  Jan.  30  In  Quang  Nan  province. 
Vietnam  from  head  and  chest  wounds  as 
result  of  hostile  action. 

Members  of  the  family  who  are  recently 
arrived  here  have  requested  the  Marine's 
remains  be  shipped  to  a  funeral  home  In 
Port  Chester  for  services  with  Interment  at 
the  National  Cemetery  in  Parmingdale  Long 
Island. 

The  brother  attends  Carmel  High  School. 


Pfc.  Charles  T.  Tate,  Jr.,  USMC, 
Killed  in  Vietnam 


Estonian  Independence  Day 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OP    NBW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  26,  1968 
Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
sad  duty  to  report  that  one  of  my  con- 
stituents—Pfc.    Charles    T.    Tate.    Jr., 


HON.  WILLIAM  B.  WIDNALL 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  26,  1968 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
chaos  and  depression  in  Central  Europe 
which  followed  World  War  I,  many  na- 
tions, subjugated  for  centuries  by  czarist 
Russia  and  surrounding  countries,  took 
the  opportimities  open  to  them  in  the 
early  months  of  1918,  and  declared  them- 
selves free  and  Independent  nations.  This 
year— 1968 — they  are  celebrating  the 
50th  anniversary  of  these  declarations  of 
independence.  However,  these  celebra- 
tions take  place  only  in  foreign  nations, 
by  those  who  have  fled  from  the  tyrarmy 
which  prevails  In  their  once-free  nations. 
Estonia  is  one  of  these  nations. 

Estonia,  whose  50th  anniversary  of  her 
declaration  of  independence  was  cele- 
brated on  Februan.'  24,  is  approximately 
equal  to  the  combined  areas  of  New  Jer- 
sey, Cormecticut,  Delaware,  and  Rhode 
Island,  and  has  a  population  of  approxi- 
mately 1.2  million.  Estoniaiis  have  always 
had  a  very  high  rate  of  literacy,  as  com- 
pared with  some  of  the  larger  nations  on 
its  border,  and  has  a  university  dating 
back  to  1632.  Achievements  in  the  arts 
and  on  the  athletic  field  are  equally  im- 
pressive. This  relatively  small  country 
has  its  own  very  distinctive  language  and 
is  composed  of  a  very  definite  national 
group,  within  highly  definable  territorial 
limits.  It,  thus,  qualifies  in  every  way  as 
a  nation  state,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
League  of  Nations,  as  such,  in  Septem- 
ber of  1921. 

The  freedom — so  important  to  the 
Estonian  people — gained  in  1918,  was 
short  lived.  In  June  of  1940.  Estonia, 
after  making  many  valiant  attempts  at 
resistance,  was  occupied  by  Russian 
troops.  And  finally,  on  August  6.  1940, 
Estonia  was  officially  "admitted"  to  the 
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Soviet  Union  as  a  Republic,  at  the  re- 
quest of  her  newly  and  fraudulently 
elected,  Soviet-controlled  Parliament. 
The  Soviet  secret  police  immediately 
began  to  arrest,  deport,  execute  and  re- 
locate thousands  of  Estonians.  During 
the  brief  German  occupation  of  Estonia. 
1941-44,  75.000  people  fled  the  coun- 
try rather  than  face  another  Soviet  oc- 
cupation. With  this  mass  exodus,  the  re- 
location efforts  of  the  Russians,  and  with 
the  Soviet  colonization  efforts,  there  is 
a  real  danger  to  the  Estonian  national 
identity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  year  at  this  time, 
the  Congressional  Record  is  full  of  the 
remarks  of  Members  of  Congress  greatly 
concerned  with  the  situation  existing  in 
these  unfortunate  states.  However,  this 
year,  there  is  a  special  significance  at- 
tached to  these  independence  days,  with 
the  golden  anniversary  being  celebrated. 
And,  in  closing  my  comments  on  the 
commemoration  of  this  event.  I  would 
like  to  quote  from  the  closing  lines  of  the 
"Manifesto  to  All  Peoples  of  Estonia." 
which  back  in  1918.  and  more  so  today, 
expressed  the  hope  of  Estonians  and  all 
free  men  everywhere : 

Estonia!  Thou  standest  on  the  threshold  of 
a  hopeful  future  in  which  thou  will  be  free 
and  independent  in  determining  and  direct- 
ing thy  fate.  Start  building  a  home  of  thy 
own,  to  be  ruled  by  right  and  order,  so  as  to 
be  a  worthy  member  of  the  family  of  civilized 
nations. 


Remarks  by  Elisha  Gray  II,  Chairman  of 
the  Board,  Whirlpool  Corp. 
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Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  fall  Elisha 
Gray  II,  chairman  of  the  board  at  Whirl- 
pool, delivered  a  succinct  statement  of 
the  opportunity  and  challenge  which  the 
private  sector  faces  in  confronting  the 
rising  social  crLsis  within  this  country. 
I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  call 
the  effectiveness  of  h's  message  to  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives: 

If  Not  Us,  Who? — If  Not  Now, 

When? 

(A  summary  of  remarks  from  an  address  by 

EUsha    Gray    II,    chairman    of    the    board, 

WWrlpool  Corp.) 

id  like  to  talk  to  you  today  not  as  distrib- 
utors or  as  business  associates  but  rather 
as  leaders  in  your  particular  communi- 
ties ...  as  responsible  businessmen  who  In 
this  day  and  age  have  a  very  extra  special 
problem  at  hand. 

It  has  been  two  years  since  I  last  had  an 
opportunity  to  talk  to  you  from  the  podium. 
At  that  t:me  I  commented  on  the  speed  of 
change  and  the  necessity  on  our  part  to  adapt 
our  lives  and  businesses  to  this  accelerariag 
change. 

Sure  enough,  since  then  change  has  en- 
gulfed us  in  almost  every  facet  of  our  lives. 
At  Whirlpool,  we  have  made  468  signiflcant 
changes  in  our  products,  activated  two  very 
large  manufacturing  plants,  diversified  our 
business  and  changed  our  brand  name.  And 
these  are  but  few  of  the  changes. 

Rapid  change  J:as  been  evident,  too,  on  a 
much  broader  national  scale.  A  brush-fire 
skirmish  has  changed  into  a  major  w:.r  and 
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the  political  fort»ine«  of  national  leaders 
have  teen  wide  fluctuauon.  Meet  significantly 
of  all,  a  minority  of  ten  per  cent  of  our  popu- 
laUon  ha*  changed  lU  method!  of  declaring 
Itself  and.  in  the  process,  haa  nearly  burned 
down  some  of  our  greatest  cities. 

Today.  Id  like  to  talk  about  that  problem. 
1  believe  that  the  greatest,  most  difficult, 
most  threatening  problem  that  faces  Am«- 
ica  today  is  the  minority  problem.  Its  the 
greatest  domeailc  problem  since  the  Clvu 
War 

Most  of  you  have  some  of  this  problem  in 
your  communlUes  but.  xmXortunately.  s^e 
of  you  have  most  of  It  In  your  clUea.  The 
remedy  for  this  monumental  problem  In- 
volves strength  and  characterlsUcs  that  are 
not  American  long  suits. 

We  cannot  solve  this  one  by  money  alone. 
We  cannot  use  as  a  cure  our  unparalleled 
military  power. 

Our  scientific  superiority  has  no  applica- 
tion to  It.  ., 

Not  even  our  natural  beauty  and  boundless 
resources  can  remedy  this  problem.  In  fact, 
the  opposite  seems  to  be  true. 

First  and  foremost,  youve  got  to  have  an 
understanding  of  the  problem.  lu  astonish- 
ing how  Utile  most  of  us  know  about  the  real 

^"^Sec^dly.  It  requires  individual  emoUonal 
stability,  a  trait  we  have  not  been  noted  for. 
It  requires  political  guts,  and  we've  got  less 
of  that  today  than  at  any  time  I  know. 

It  requires  compassion,  and.  finally.  I 
think  It  requires  total  Involvement  of  the 
leadership  of  each  community.  And  that.  It 
surely  doesn't  have. 

There  are  varying  points  of  view  on  the 
matter.  There  are  the  starry-eyed  do-gooders 
with  their  feet  planted  firmly  In  the  clouds. 
On  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum  are  the 
hate-mongers.  Somewhere  In  the  middle  are 
the  social  theorists  and  phUosophers.  And 
then  there  are  the  defenders  of  the  status 
quo  whose  sole  suggestion  Is  to  get  more 
militia  into  the  act  quicker 

There  Is  an  endle*  variety  of  attitudes.  I 
am  sure  each  man  m  thU  room  has  one.  I 
try  to  view  It  as  a  realist.  I  try  to  recognize 
the  fact,  the  aU-p«rvadlng  fact,  that  the 
problem  is  hers,  it  Is  all  over  the  place  and 
It  Is  getting  worse,  not  better.  A  lot  more  peo- 
ple are  conscious  of  the  problem  but  solu- 
tions and  progress  are  not  forthcoming. 

Over  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  few  of 
us  were  paving  any  attention  to  the  migra- 
tion from  the  agricultural  South.  Regardless 
of  the  social  ramifications,  it  was  obvious 
that  mechanlzaUon  had  obsoleted  the  serv- 
ices of  countless  farm  workers,  mostly  all 
Negro  One  day  we  woke  up  to  find  that 
mUUons  of  people.  75  per  cent  of  the  Negroes 
in  this  country,  are  packed  Into  concentrated 
areas  of  our  cities.  This  happened  almost 
while  we  were  not  looking 

The  question  U  whether  we  want  to  ap- 
praise the  now  situation  In  Its  true  magni- 
tude and  whether  we  propose  to  do  anything 
about  It.  At  this  Juncture,  I  can  only  express 
my  opinion  In  this  sensitive  and  controver- 
sial matter.  I  Imagine  many  of  you  will  not 
share  my  views  but,  as  I  said,  this  thing 
transcends  any  problem  this  country  has 
faced  m  decades  and  It  Is  deteriorating.  Any 
self-respecting  or  reasonably  Intelligent  cit- 
izen has  got  to  concern  himself  directly 
whether  he  likes  It  or  not. 

You  know,  as  weU  as  1.  that  there  are  no 
p«maceas.  There  are  no  handy-dandy  guide- 
books to  racial  tranquility,  no  magic  for- 
mulas. It  Is  probably  easier  to  list  the  things 
that  don't  help  than  to  list  effective  cures. 

Let's  start  with  the  premise  that  no  single 
Item  created  this  condition  and.  therefore, 
no  single  change  Is  going  to  correct  the  situa- 
tion. I  beUeve  that  the  cure  must  be  created 
and  developed  on  many  fronto,  all  thrusting 
toward  a  livable,  conatrucUve.  enduring  solu- 

TO  me  there  are  five  ways,  five  fronts  wa 
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can  attack  on.  I  mention  them  In  no  par- 
Ucular  order  of  importance.  They  aU  bear 
directly  on  the  problem. 

Item  one.  We  must  have  enforcement  of 
the  law.  It  must  be  strong,  even-handed 
and  instant.  In  many  cases  we  have  been 
initially  timid,  then  scared,  and  when  things 
are  completely  out  of  control  we  do  a  lot  of 
senseless  things.  This  Is  the  result  of  poor 
planning,  poor  direction,  poor  InatrucUon. 
The  various  court  orders  protecting  Individ- 
ual rlghu.  sometimes  at  the  expense  of  sen- 
sible protecUon.  have  weakened  the  resolve 
of  the  police.  It's  no  wonder  that  the  police- 
man is  not  always  sure  of  what  his  duties 
or  Instructions  are.  While  a  few  changes  at 
the  federal  level  would  help  greatly,  the  Job 
mu»t  be  done  at  the  local  level  ...  In  your 
home  town. 

Item  two.  Our  backfiring  welfare  system 
has  got  to  be  overhauled.  We  have  too  much 
of  some,  too  lltUe  of  another  and  bewilder- 
ing inefficiency  throughout.  There  are  tliree 
phases  that  require  particular  attention. 

We  must  remove  any  Incentive  to  receive 

welfare  aid. 

We  must  learn  to  dispense  welfare  with 
dignity  and  encourage  a  return  to  useful 
society. 

We  must  do  the  Job  with  some  semblance 

of  efficiency. 

Hem  three.  Housing.  There  are  too  many 
areas  of  deplorable  housing  In  our  wealthy 
nation  and  housing  Is  a  massive,  complex 
problem.  There  are  a  few  simple  things.  I 
believe,  that  are  universaUy  necessary.  We 
must  have  decent  housing  codes  and  ordi- 
nances and  strong  provisions  for  enforcing 

them.  ,  . 

We  must  take  the  profit  out  of  slum  and 
sub-standard  housing  for  the  unscrupulous 
landlord. 

We  must  embark  on  long  range  planning. 
When  you  break  down  a  three  family  occu- 
pancy into  one.  there's  got  to  be  a  place 
for  the  other  two.  It  isnt  sufficient  to  clear 
a  slum  area  and  have  no  place  for  the  people 
to  go. 

I  debated  whether  or  not  to  Include  thU 
next  question  In  my  remarks  because  of  its 
emotional  aspecw  that  torment  even  the 
most  well  meaning  of  men.  It  U  simply  this: 
U  every  citizen  free  to  buy  a  house  he  can 
aflord  even  U  his  neighbors  are  of  a  different 
race'  I  think  thU  question  troubles  middle 
and  lower  class  families  even  more  than  It 
does  the  more  affluent,  creating  more  prob- 
lems in  middle  class  property  values.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  coin  It  Is  easy  to  see  why 
freedom  of  housing  is  a  fundamental  concern 
of  the  rising  and  growing  group  of  educated 
Negroes  The  pressure  for  this  will  not  Just 
go  away.  This  year,  or  next  year,  or  the  next 
year  It  will  be  facing  your  community. 

Incidentally.  I  think  that  when  each  com- 
munity faces  up  to  the  problem,  there  will 
not  tie  a  fraction  of  the  impact  that  Is  feared  ^ 
now. 

Items  four  and  five  on  my  list  are  Insep- 
arable. They  are  educaUon  and  Jobs.  There 
Is  no  way  to  say  which  comes  first.  If  a  young 
man  cant  get  a  Job  after  flnUhing  high 
school,  for  instonce.  why  bother  to  finish? 
And  yet.  if  he  hasn't  finished  high  school 
he  cant  qualify  for  a  Job.  We've  got  to  be 
wllUng  to  approach  this  matter  as  a  total 
system,  surround  it.  and  realize  that  It  will 
take  at  least  a  generation  to  make  real  prog- 
ress. In  my  opinion,  we  have  got  to  find  a 
way  to  expose  pre-schoolers  to  learning  op- 
portunities so  that  we're  not  playing  catch- 
up for  the  whole  school  life. 

We  know  full  well  that  all  children  are  not 
equal  All  the  Whites  aren't  equal,  nor  are 
all  the  Irish,  nor  all  the  Joneses.  We'll  never 
know  what  they  can  do  unUl  they  are  given 
an  equal  crack  at  something. 

I  see  It  happen  often.  Through  a  set  of  cir- 
cumstances I  found  myseU  looking  for  a  spot 
for  a  nephew  of  one  of  our  Negro  workers. 
The  boy  was  bright,  aggressive  and  hard- 
working but  had  finished  only  seven  years 


of  school.  He  Is  now  making  a  contrlbuUon 
to  our  Uundry  equipment  plant.  This  Is  an 
Isolated  and  xmusual  example  and  there  are 
a  half  dozen  faUures  for  every  success.  It 
does  point  out  another  aspect  of  the  prob- 
lem We  not  only  have  to  provide  equal  edu- 
cational opportunities,  we've  also  got  to  find 
a  way  to  salvage  the  people  who  have  al- 
ready dropped  out  of  the  race. 

The  task  Is  not  as  Impossible  as  It  may 
seem  We  have  had  some  great  resulU  with 
yo\ing  men  who  were  discarded  or  who  dis- 
carded themselves.  We  don't  win  them  all. 
but  the  proportion  Is  growing. 

After  all  the  debating  Is  over,  a  fellow  has 
got  to  have  a  Job.  He  needs  the  income,  the 
status,  the  dignity,  the  sUblUty  that  a  Job 
irives  him  "There  Is  nothing  like  a  Job."  to 
get  a  man  on  his  feet.  Not  all  the  welfare  or 
aU  the  houses  of  correction  are  anything  Uke 
a  Job. 

Now.  I've  told  you  what  I  think  has  got 
to  be  done  .  .  .  what  toe  have  to  do.  And 
who  U  "WE"?  In  the  last  couple  of  years 
I've  developed  a  strong  feeling  that  "WE" 
can  be  a  group  that  has  not  yet  made  a  real 
effort,  as  a  group,  to  turn  the  tide. 

We've  seen  the  churches  make  passes  at 
social  progress  without  any  real  solid  success. 
We've  watched  the  volunteer  groups  of  a 
community  do  a  host  of  fine  and  wonderful 
things,  but  each  touches  only  a  facet  of  a 
community  problem.  They  do  not  have  power 
or  Influence  over  the  waves  of  trouble. 

The  schools  are  having  a  tough  enough 
time  handUng  classroom  problems.  They  can- 
not extend  their  Influence. 

The  local  governments  that  logically 
should  be  m  a  position  to  control  such  things 
have  failed  miserably.  And  the  loud  and 
diversified  shouts  of  outraged  citizenry  do 
not  lead  to  effective  action. 

What  group  then  la  left?  What  group  can 
do  something?  I  think  that  we  are  the  group 
that  can  do  something.  We,  the  businessmen, 
the  industrialists. 

We  businessmen  are  the  only  group  In 
most  communities  who  have  the  wherewithal 
to  make  significant  dents  In  these  problems. 
ConslUer  if  you  will  ...  we  have  most 
of  the  Jobs  under  our  Jurisdiction  and  we 
can  change  policies  and  practices  to  meet 
whatever  circumstances  arise.  We  have.  In 
our  total  enterprises,  most  of  the  money  that 
can  be  brought  to  bear  on  problem?  of  our 
Choosing.  We  have  most  of  the  management 
skills  In  town  working  for  us.  It's  simply  the 
character  of  our  work. 

We  businessmen  can  put  together  more 
sheer  power  for  good  or  for  evil  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  elements  of  the  community  com- 
bined. Call  It  power  .  .  .  call  It  Influence  .  .  . 
call  It  clout.  By  any  name  It  Is  the  ability 
to  get  things  done. 

Most  of  us.  however,  and  you  can  Include 
me  until  recently,  have  not  wanted  to  throw 
our  weight  around.  We  haven't  felt  It  the 
province  of  business  to  get  Into  social  prob- 
lems. Many  of  us  have  attempted  to  make 
Individual  contributions  toward  solving 
community  problems. 

Whatever  personal  comfort  you  may  get 
from  the  Individual  approach.  It  wont  do 
a  thing  toward  curing  problems  of  such 
great  dimensions.  I  believe  the  Job  can  only 
be  done  by  an  organized,  unanimous,  mas- 
sive assault  by  businessmen. 

You  dont  have  to  do  It  out  of  a  feeling  of 
altruism  either.  It  can  be  a  hard-headed 
business  Judgment.  Look  at  your  community. 
You  have  your  money  and  your  time  lnve«ted 
there.  In  our  case,  we  are  a  very  big  part  of 
the  community  and  even  If  we  dldnt  have 
a  drop  of  human  kindness  in  us,  we  couldn't 
sit  and  watch  the  community  deteriorate  and 
become  unfit  to  work  and  live  In. 

The  truth  Is:  we  can't  afford  not  to  be- 
come involved  in  social  problems.  It  has  got 
to  be  a  cost  of  doing  business  .  .  .  and  It  will 
be  costly  ...  so  that  your  community  wUl  be 
worth  doing  business  In  and  living  In. 
I  think  you  will  also  find  that  when  you. 
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as  a  group,  put  muscle  Into  a  project  your 
community  will  stand  up  and  cheer.  They're 
ready  for  leadership,  leadership  that  Isnt 
coming  from  other  community  sources. 
They'll  applaud  your  leadership,  even  If  it 
does  utilize  some  raw  muscle. 

You  may  not  share  my  opinions  but  I 
know  you  share  the  problem.  If  you  do  not 
Involve  yourself  In  a  solution,  the  problem 
may  engulf  you. 

I  simply  ask  that  you  give  these  Ideas  a 
chance  to  season,  and  then,  ask  yourself  .  .  . : 
If  not  us  .  .  .  who?  If  not  now  .  .  .  when? 
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Secretaries  Association  has  selected  a 
Californian  as  international  boss  of  the 
year.  They  could  not  have  made  a  better 
choice. 

Anto  Piggyback 


Dr.  Ivan  A.  Getting:  Bok  of  the  Year 
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Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  very  proud  to  announce 
that,  in  selecting  the  1968  international 
boss  of  the  year,  the  National  Secre- 
taries Association  has  chosen  one  of 
California's  most  distinguished  aero- 
space leaders.  Dr.  Ivan  A.  Getting,  presi- 
dent of  the  Aerospace  Corp.  This  award 
is  the  highest  tribute  to  management  be- 
stowed annually  by  the  25,000-member 
organization. 

Since  the  Aerospace  Corp.  is  situated 
in  my  31st  Congressional  District.  I  re- 
cently had  the  privilege  of  visiting  the 
center  to  discuss  operations  with  Dr. 
Getting  and  his  associates  and  can  read- 
ily attest  to  the  brilliance  of  Dr.  Get- 
ting's  administration  as  seen  in  the  com- 
pany's position  of  leadership  in  the 
aerospace  industry. 

Dr.  Getting  came  to  the  presidency  of 
Aerospace  in  1960  after  an  impressive 
career  in  advanced  engineering.  An  Edi- 
son scholar  at  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  and  a  Rhodes  schol- 
ar at  Oxford  University  where  he 
earned  his  Ph.  D.,  he  first  served  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  as  assistant  for  development 
planning  in  the  air  staff.  Then  he  re- 
turned to  MIT  where,  from  1940  through 
1945,  he  directed  the  division  of  fire  con- 
trol and  Army  radar  at  the  Radiation 
Laboratory  while  also  heading  up  the 
naval  fire  control  section  of  the  Office  of 
Scientific  Research  and  Development 
and  sitting  on  the  Combined  Chiefs  of 
Staff  Committee  on  Searchlight  and  Fire 
Control. 

From  1945  to  1950,  Dr.  Getting  was  a 
professor  In  MIT's  electrical  engineering 
department,  and  it  was  with  this  varied 
experience  that  he  first  entered  industry 
as  vice  president  for  engineering  and  re- 
search of  the  Raytheon  Co. 

A  man  truly  dedicated  to  the  advance- 
ment of  science,  Dr.  Getting  is  unstinting 
with  his  time,  serving  as  adviser  to  many 
Government  committees  whenever  he 
feels  he  can  be  of  value.  He  chaired  the 
Limited  'Warfare  Panel  of  the  President's 
Science  Advisory  Committee  from  1961 
to  1964  and  has  also  served  on  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  Scientific  Advisory  Board,  the 
Signal  Corps  Advisory  Council,  the  Un- 
derseas  Warfare  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Research  Council,  and  the  Defense 
Department's  Research  and  Engineering 
Advisory  Panel  on  Electronics. 
This  is  the  first  time  the  National 
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Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  thousands 
of  Americans  are  waiting  for  the  day 
when  they  may  be  able  to  drive  their 
cars  onto  specially  designed  railroad 
cars  and  ride  in  them  in  comfort  and 
leisure  to  distant  points.  When  the  train 
arrives  at  Its  destination,  under  this 
vislonarj'  method  of  traiisportatlon.  the 
riders  will  be  able  tc  drive  their  cars 
from  the  train  and  proceed,  rested  and 
relaxed,  to  enjoy  the  convenience  of 
their  own  automobiles  at  the  new  loca- 
tion. 

Unfortunately,  Federal  funds  for  an 
experimental  program  of  "auto  piggy- 
back" were  deleted  by  the  House  and 
House-Senate  conference  committee 
from  last  year's  appropriation  for  the 
Office  of  High-Speed  Ground  Transpor- 
tation. The  Director  of  the  high-speed 
program.  Dr.  Robert  Nelson,  is  still  ne- 
gotiating with  private  industry  sources 
for  $4  million  to  keep  the  program  alive. 
Meanwhile,  the  many  Americans  who  are 
anxious  to  take  advantage  of  this  much- 
needed  transportation  service  are  de- 
prived of  the  opportunity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  a  break- 
through win  be  made  in  making  the  auto 
piggyback  program  a  reality.  I  can  fore- 
see the  time  when  trains  will  carry  car- 
loads of  visitors  to  Miami,  where  they 
will  be  able  to  see  many  more  of  the 
sights  and  attractions  of  our  city. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  place,  at 
this  point,  In  the  Congressional  Record 
an  article  from  the  Miami  Herald  of 
February  1.  1968,  bringing  up  to  date  the 
progress — or  lack  of  it — being  made  on 
auto  piggyback,  along  with  an  article 
by  Mr.  Ame  C.  Wlprud,  regarding  the 
need  to  enact  this  service  for  those  In 
Florida's  east  coast  and  the  whole  State. 
Also,  I  would  like  to  insert  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Hyman  Reinstein,  one  of  many  who 
have  wi'itten  to  me  and  the  Department 
of  Transportation  in  support  of  this  pro- 
posal. 

(Prom  the  Miami  Herald,  Peb.  1,  1968] 
Past  Trains  and  Auto  Piccy  Backs  Are 

Stalled  in  Apatht 
Washington. — No  one  seems  to  want  high 
speed  rail  service — no  one,  that  Is,  but  the 
public. 

Most  railroads  apparently  couldn't  care 
less.  Preight,  not  people,  is  their  main 
concern. 

As  for  Congress,  Its  record  on  Improving 
rail  service  Is  less  than  good.  Just  this  year. 
it  cut  funds  for  the  experimental  auto  train, 
But  at  the  Office  of  High  Speed  Ground 
Transportation  there  is  a  file  bulging  with 
letters  from  would-be  riders  who  not  only 
want  fast  train  service,  but  point  out  that  It 
Is  long  overdue. 

Basically,  the  government's  immediate  pro- 
gram to  Improve  rail  service  Is  divided  Into 
three  projects.  Like  many   passenger  trains, 
all  are  behind  schedule. 
The  Washington  to  Jacksonville,  Pla.,  car 
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train  was  stalled  this  year  when  Congress 
failed  to  approve  the  funds  needed  to  begin 
the  test. 

But  the  head  of  the  high  speed  program. 
Dr.  Robert  Nelson,  is  not  giving  up  liope. 
He  said  the  government  is  "negotiating  with 
private  industry"  for  $4  million  to  keep  the 
project  alive. 

He  said,  however,  that  railroad  equipment 
makers  may  be  willing  to  put  up  enough 
money  to  keep  the  project  going. 

Under  the  car  train  program,  a  traveler 
would  drive  his  own  car  Into  a  specially 
designed  railroad  car.  His  car  would  be  his 
seat,  but  the  train's  equipment  would  In- 
clude everything  from  a  diner  to  a  movie 
house  and  a  playroom  for  children. 

As  for  fares,  they  would  be  levied  on  a  per- 
automoblle  basis,  rather  than  for  each  pas- 
senger. The  one-way  tare  to  Jacksonville  for 
the  car  and  a  "reasonable"  number  of  pas- 
sengers would  be  $100. 

Yet,  even  If  private  Industry  puts  up  the 
money,  the  service  could  not  possibly  begin 
until  February  1969,  Nelson  said. 

The  other  two  rail  projects  are  high-speed 
trains  designed  lo  relieve  congestion  In  the 
heavily-traveled  northeast  corridor  between 
Boston  and  Washington. 

One  train  will  operate  over  the  tracks  of 
the  bankrupt  New  York.  New  Haven  and 
Hartford  Railroad.  The  cars  are  being  built 
by  United  Aircraft,  using  special  aircraft  tur- 
boprop engines. 

When  it  begins  operation,  the  train  Is 
expected  to  .-shave  an  hour  off  the  normal 
run  of  four  and  a  quarter  hours  between 
New  York  and  Boston. 

Another  leg  will  be  operated  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  between  New  York  and 
Washington.  It  will  use  electric  trains  run- 
ning at  speeds  of  up  to  120  miles  an  hour. 
In  November,  speeds  of  164  miles  an  hour 
were  reached  by  two  electric  cars  being 
tested  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  on  a 
special  high-speed  track  between  New  Bruns- 
wick and  Trenton.  NJ. 

Pennsylvania  R.R.  President  Allen  J. 
Greenough  said  the  new  self-propelled  cars 
are  the  first  of  50  undergoing  rigorous 
testing. 

Transportation  Secretary  Alan  S.  Boyd 
originally  said  this  service  would  begin  In 
October  1967,  but  the  target  date  now  Is 
early  spring  of  1968.  The  delay  Is  attributed 
to  technical  difficulties— the  firms  producing 
the  special  cars  have  not  been  able  to  deliver 
them  on  schedule. 

The  Transportation  Department  hopes  to 
keep  the  experiment  going  for  two  years,  but 
no  one  can  predict  what  the  outcome  will  be. 
More  passengers  are  expected  to  ride  the 
trains,  but  whether  the  increase  will  be 
enough  to  offset  the  high  operating  cost  Is 
anyone's  guess. 

Nelson  concedes  that  aside  from  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  and  the  New  York  Central, 
most  of  the  nation's  other  railroads  have 
shown  little  interest  In  financing  high-speed 
rail  senrlce. 

The  statistics  tell  why.  In  1966,  railroad 
pEissenger  revenue  dropped  to  $546  million — 
one-twentieth  of  the  rail  industry's  total 
revenue.  In  terms  of  people,  the  railroads 
carried  more  than  910  million  passengers  In 
1944.  In  1966,  the  total  dropped  to  300  mil- 
lion. 

But  things  were  different  on  the  freight 
side  of  the  ledger.  Preight  accounted  for  90 
per  cent  of  the  Industry's  $10  billion  gross 
revenue  total  last  year. 

The  railroads  argue  that  they  are  not  the 
only  guilty  party.  They  point  to  the  govern- 
ment decision  to  take  profitable  mall  con- 
tracts off  passenger  trains  and  put  them  on 
airplanes.  Labor  union  demands  and  the 
public's  fascination  with  air  travel  are  other 
key  reasons  for  the  decline  of  the  passenger 
train,  the  rallrcads  claim. 

Nelson  refused  to  commit  himself  one  way 
or  another  on  the  outcome  of  the  high-speed 
experiment. 
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He  said  he  thought  the  train*  would  get 
"subetantlal  patronage."  but  added  that  It 
was  quite  poMlble  It  would  not  be  enough 
to  offset  the  cost  of  the  service. 

If  the  experiment  falls  to  make  money.  It 
could  end  up  as  a  subsidized  government 
operation.  Or.  commuter  hopefuls  may  have 
to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  more  sophisticated 
device*  such  as  the  air  cushion  vehicle  and 
the  gravity-driven  train. 

[Prom  the  Boca  Raton  (Pla.)  News.  Feb    18. 

19«8| 
To    ScavE    Gold    Coast    Area — Have    Hick- 
Speed    Train    Stvdies    Been    Derailed    in 
Wasjiincton 

(Note.— Arne  C  Wlprud.  adjunct  profes- 
sor of  administration  at  Florida  Atlantic 
University,  served  as  director  of  the  New 
York  State  ofllce  of  transportation  In  Gov. 
Nelson  Rockefeller's  cabinet.  He  baa  orer  40 
yettfs'  experience  as  a  lawyer,  admlnUtrator 
and  consultant  In  the  transportation  field 
and  has  been  aaaoclated  with  the  Florida 
Council  of  100  In  Ita  eflorta  to  Improve  Inter- 
city transportation  on  the  east  coast  of 
Florida.  He  spoke  of  these  efforts  In  an  ad- 
dress to  tiie  Klwanls  Club,  excerpts  from 
whlfih  are  printed  here.) 

(By  Arne  C.  Wlprud) 
The  developmenu  that  seemingly  have 
"derailed"  Florida's  efforts  to  modernize  In- 
tercity transportation  In  the  east  coast  "cor- 
ridor" between  Miami  and  Jacksonville,  un- 
der the  President's  high-speed  Intercity 
transportation  program  and  the  1965  Act. 
passed  by  Congress  on  his  recommendation, 
are  a  warning  that  further  silence  might, 
and  probably  would,  foreclose  this  great  op- 
portunity to  improve  public  transportation 
in  Florida.  Therefore,  aa  a  public  service.  I 
submit  for  review  the  salient  facts  regard- 
ing this  matter  now.  In  so  doing,  I  speak 
only  for  myself,  not  for  any  other  Individual 
or  for  any  organization  or  institution. 

The  facts  will  disclose  that  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  present  impasse  regarding  Im- 
proved intercity  transportation  in  Florida 
now  rests  with  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  specifically  with  Its 
Secretarv.  Alan  S.  Boyd,  for  he.  alone,  has 
the  primary  duty  to  act  In  this  matter.  But 
he  has  refused  to  act — publicly.  All  efforts 
to  bring  him  and  his  staff  to  the  conference 
table  on  the  merits,  and  I  emphasize,  on  the 
merits  of  this  proposal  so  vital  to  Florida, 
have  been  as  difficult  and  as  unproductive 
as  the  President's  efforts  to  bring  Hanoi  to 
the  conference  table. 

If  the  President  were  acquainted  with  the 
manner  In  which  his  program,  and  that  of 
Congress,  to  begin  the  improvement  of  In- 
tercity transportation  In  the  east  coast  of 
Florida  Is  being  blocked  In  Washington, 
despite  the  Joint  petition  of  two  major 
Florida  universities,  supported  by  Florida's 
then  Governor.  Florida's  Cabinet.  Florida's 
representatives  In  Washington.  Including 
particularly  Congressmen  Rogers.  Fascell  and 
Pepper,  tiie  Florida  Council  of  100,  the 
State's  leading  newspapers,  and  many  others. 
I  firmly  believe  that  bureaucratic  quibbling 
over  this  matter  In  Washington  would  cease 
and  that  productive  conferences  with  des- 
ignated representatives  of  Florida  leading 
to  approval  of  the  Joint  petition  would  begin 
Immediately.  In  my  40  years  of  experience 
in  transportation.  In  public  and  private  life, 
I  have  witnessed  Federal  Government  De- 
partmente  straightened  out  by  the  President 
when  they  depart,  for  whatever  reason,  from 
the  will  of  Congress.  This  may  bs  Florida's 
only  hope  In  this  situation  under  the  pres- 
ent administration  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Transportation. 

The  position  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation under  Secretary  Boyd  emerges  out 
of  his  silence  from  his  actions.  And  that 
position  Is  that  the  1965  Act  was  passed  by 
Congress   for   stirveys,   studies   and   demon- 
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stratlon  projects  for  the  northeastern  cor- 
ridor between  Washington,  DC  ,  and  Boston, 
and  therefore  all  efforts  of  the  Department 
have  been  and  are  devoted  to  this  end.  But 
the  1965  Act  does  not  mention  the  north- 
eastern corridor  or  any  other  population  cor- 
ridor. The  east  coast  of  Florida  and  the 
northeastern  corridor,  however,  are  among 
three  others,  specifically  Identified  by  the 
Congressional  committees  reconmiendlng  the 
passage  of  the  1966  Act  as  population  cor- 
ridors that  come  within  the  provisions  of  the 
Act. 

The  1966  Act  is  naUonal  legislation  and 
that  Act  provides  that  agreements  and  con- 
tracts to  carry  out  transportalon  research 
and  development  under  the  Act  'shall  be  geo- 
graphically distributed  throughout  the 
United  States."  To  confine  research  and  de- 
velopment proJecU  to  the  northeastern  cor- 
ridor, even  though  technical  research  granU 
for  that  population  corridor  are  made  to 
various  institutions  in  the  United  States, 
would  make  the  reports  of  the  Congressional 
committees,  and  Indeed  the  report  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  recommending 
the  passage  of  the  1966  Act.  a  ruse  to  enact 
national  legislation  to  obtain  benefits  for 
only  one  region  at  the  expense  of  all  other 
regions   In    the   United   States 

To  contend  that  the  east  coast  of  Florida 
will  get  a  "fall  out"  from  the  expenditure 
of  virtually  all  of  the  $90  million  for  the 
northeastern  corridor  not  only  finds  no  sup- 
port In  law.  but  It  would  be  virtually  mean- 
ingless to  the  east  coast  of  Florida.  The  sur- 
vev  and  feasibility  study  proposed  In  the 
Joint  application  of  the  two  Florida  univer- 
sities Is  primarily  an  economic  and  engineer- 
ing study  to  meet  the  transportation  needs 
of  the  east  coast  region.  WhUe  some  of  the 
technical  studies  for  the  northeastern  cor- 
ridor within  the  present  state  of  the  art 
might  be  helpful,  this  Is  a  far  cry  from 
a  study  to  determine  the  intercity  transpor- 
totlon  needs  of  the  east  coast  oi  Florida,  and 
how  best  to  meet  those  needs. 

In  the  light  of  our  struggle  lor  a  research 
contract  and  grant  for  the  two  Florida  uni- 
versities. It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  on 
March  12,  1967,  Senator  Claiborne  Pell,  of 
Rhode  Island,  the  "father"  of  the  North- 
east Corridor  project  and  a  motivating  force 
m  the  passage  of  the  1965  High-Speed  Ground 
Transportation  Act,  stated  in  an  Interview 
broadcast  for  Miami  television.  "You  are 
fortunate  in  having  a  Florldlan,  Alan  Boyd, 
as  Secretary  of  Transportation,"  pointing 
out  that  high-speed  intercity  transportation 
in  the  east  coast  of  Florida  coxild  become 
a  reality  Just  as  It  Is  being  done  In  the 
Northeast  Corridor.  Evidently,  now  that  he 
has  garnered  practically  all  of  the  funds 
under  the  19C5  A.t  .'-:■  -'.::  ncrtheastern  cor- 
ridor project  l>etween  Washington.  DC.  and 
Boston,  he  could  publicly  express  the  convic- 
tion that  the  Florida  east  coast  fits  under 
the  Act. 

May  I  stote  here  that  I  have  always  con- 
sidered the  problems  of  transportation  to  be 
economic  In  nature,  but  I  have  not  blinked 
the  fact  that  anyone  working  In  the  trans- 
portation field  has  to  have  some  understand- 
ing of  politics. 

Having  served  In  high  decision-making 
posts  In  government.  Federal  and  state.  I 
csn  sympathize  with  Secretary  Boyd's  polit- 
ical problems,  but  In  this  c;ise  I  cannot  do 
so  at  the  expense  of  the  vital  transportation 
problems  that  affect  the  east  coast  of  Florida. 
Secretary  Boyd  had  a  great  opportunity  to 
serve  his  State  of  Florida,  two  of  Its  univer- 
sities, and  Its  people,  particularly  In  the 
east  coast  of  Florida.  If  he  had  approved 
the  Joint  application  of  the  two  Florida  uni- 
versities, he  would  not  only  have  served  his 
State  and  the  Nation,  but  the  President 
whose  program  this  Is,  carried  out  the  will 
of  Congress,  and,  incidentally,  served  his 
party  more  than  he  apparently  realizes  In 
bis  home  state. 

With  the  cooperation  of  all  concerned,  p.ir- 


tlcularly  the  leaders  in  public  and  private 
Ufe.  Including  of  course  the  executives  of  the 
railroads  serving  Florida,  what  can  the  Presi- 
dent's program  and  the  1965  Act  mean  to  the 
east  coast  of  Florida?  The  answer  can  be 
summarized  as  follows : 

The  long  overdue  Improvements  In  rail 
transportation  In  the  east  coast  of  Florida 
would  of  course  become  obvious — 

New,  modem,  air-conditioned  cars  pro- 
pelled  by  high-speed  moUve  power  of  the 

latest  design;  

Tracks  biUlt  for  safe,  high-speed  service 
on  raised,  fenced  In  rights-of-way  for  great- 
er safety: 

Present  dangerous  crossings,  reUcs  of  the 
horse  and  buggy  days,  eliminated  through 
over-passes; 

Passenger  stations  rehabilitated  or  re- 
placed with  functional,  new  stations; 

Travel  with  comfort  between  Miami  and 
Jacksonville  in  about  three  hours,  with  stops 
at  several  Intermediate  cities;  and. 

Modern.  alr-condttloned  transit-type 
equipment,  now  in  use  In  other  areas,  with 
rapid  acceleration  and  deceleration  for  high- 
speed service  between  all  intermediate  cities 
and  towns,  as  well  as  local  service  to  and 
from  the  cities  of  Miami  and  Jacksonville. 

These  in  broad  outline  are  the  up-to-date 
mass  rail  transportation  services  which  the 
east  coast  of  Florida  can  have  If  Its  leaders 
will  make  a  determined  and  unfaltering 
effort  to  obtain  the  approval  by  the  present 
Administration  in  Washington  of  the  pend- 
ing research  application  of  Florida's  two  uni- 
versities and  thereby  help  to  prepare  this 
rapidly  growing  region  to  meet  Its  urgent 
transportation  needs  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
Twentieth  Century. 


North  Miami  Beach.  Fla  , 

February  1,1968. 

Gentlemen:  Please  add  the  names  of  25 
members  of  my  family  (same  name  Rein- 
steln)  who  are  most  eagerly  awaiting  the  day 
when  we  can  ship  our  cars  to,  say  Florida. 

You  can  be  sure  that  many  more  thou- 
sands of  motorists  would  travel.  If  their  cars 
would  be  on  same  train. 

In  Europe,  this  Is  a  great  success.  What's 
good  enough  for  Europe,  surely  Is  good 
enough,  and  more  so.  for  Americans. 

You  have  no  Idea  how  many  people  In  the 
U.S.  would  see  America  first.  If  they  could 
use  car- trains  to  get  to  certain  far  away 
places,  which  are  too  taxing  to  reach  by  car 
travel  alone— Do  reply. 

Htman  Reinstein. 


National  Safety  Patrol  Week  Resolution 

HON.  HERVEY  G.  MACHEN 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  26,  1968 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know,  a  number  of  other  Congressmen 
have  already  introduced  legislation  to 
designate  the  second  week  of  May  as 
•National  Safety  Patrol  Week."  I.  too. 
have  introduced  e  bill  today  for  that  pur- 
pose because  I  Ijelicve  that  the  boys  and 
girls  across  the  country  who  make  up  the 
school  safety  patrol  are  perforniins  an 
Inestimable  service  not  only  to  them- 
selves and  their  classmates  but  to  all  of 
us  by  learning  and  teaching  the  princi- 
ples of  safety.  For  their  efforts,  they 
certainly  deserve  the  honor  that  this  bill 
would  provide. 

There  are  over  900,000  safety  patrols 
ser\'ing  in  over  40.000  schools  in  15,000 
communities.  They  are  found  in  every 
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state  and  there  are  10.000  in  suburban 
Maryland  alone.  In  addition,  there  are 
some  156.000  patrol  members  serving  In 
foreign  nations. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  safety 
patrol  program  in  the  1920's.  over  16 
million  boys  and  girls  have  served  In  it. 
I  believe  that  the  experience  which  these 
boys  and  girls  have  gained  through  their 
association  with  this  program  will  always 
stand  them  in  good^ stead.  Certainly,  the 
respect  for  the  law  which  they  learn 
through  this  program  is  excellent.  We 
need  more  such  programs  to  teach  and 
encourage  our  youngsters  to  develop  a 
healthy  and  cooperative  attitude  toward 
the  law  and  the  law-enforcement  ofiB- 
cers  of  the  Nation.  Therefore.  I  feel 
honored  and  privileged  to  join  with 
others  in  encouraging  the  recognition  of 
the  tremendous  service  which  this  pro- 
gram and  its  members  are  providing  to 
the  Nation. 
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be  worked  through  to  a  conclusion  that 
gives  full  recognition  to  close  relationship 
between  preserving  free  press  and  assuring 
fair  trial  to  the  common  stake  we  all  have 
In  properly,  wisely,  reconciling  both  rights 
for   the  public  good. 

That  this  difference  exists  between  some 
members  of  Mr.  Segal's  profession  and  our 
own  in  no  way  impairs  emphatic  recogni- 
tion of  the  vital  role  of  the  bar  In  resolving 
the  social  conflicts  of  these  critical  times. 

It  Is  especially  gratifying  that  this  accom- 
plished Philadelphian  has  been  chosen  to 
lead  the  ABA  and  to  speak  nationally  for  it 
In  the  wide  area  of  its  concerns. 


Bernard  G.  Segal,  of  Philadelphia,  New 
Amercian  Bar  Association  President 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  26.  1968 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Evening  Bulletin  of  February  23, 
1968.  As  a  Philadelphian  and  as  a  lawyer, 
I  am  proud  indeed  of  the  high  honor 
that  has  been  bestowed  on  my  good 
friend.  Bernard  G.  Segal,  by  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 

An  Honor  for  Mr.  Seoal  and  the  Cptt 

A  distinguished  Philadelphia  lawyer  will 
ijecome  president-elect  of  the  American  Bar 
.\ssoclatlon  In  August  at  that  body's  annual 
meeting  which,  pleasant  for  him  and  the 
city,   takes  place  here. 

Bernard  G.  Segal  brings  to  that  position 
it  profound  awareness  of  the  particular  re- 
sponsibility of  hl6  profession  to  help 
strengthen  the  law  enforcement  agencies  and 
the  courts  that  are  designed  to  preserve  our 
society,  to  keep  the  peace  and  to  do  Justice 
and  so  contribute  to  achieving  domestic 
tranquility. 

Both  on  the  local  and  national  scene,  Mr. 
Segal  has  been  outstanding  for  leadership 
in  the  effort  to  improve  the  administration 
of  Justice,  the  legal  machinery,  the  quality 
of  the  men  who  make  it  work  and  the  con- 
ditions that  affect  their  performance. 

That  his  selection  to  head  the  ABA  is  a 
tribute  to  his  professional  dedication,  his 
concern  that  the  law  meet  20th  Century 
challenges,  is  obvious.  But  it  is  far  from 
a  narrow  concern,  Mr.  Segal  has  shown.  In 
the  breadth  of  his  community  interests,  an 
awareness  of  the  more  extensive  obligations 
that  must  be  felt  and  met  by  citizen-leaders 
In  all  fields  of  endeavor. 

There  is  at  present,  regrettably,  a  grave 
difference  of  opinion  between  the  American 
Bar  Association  and  the  newspaper  world 
as  to  how,  m  the  constitutional  area  of  fair 
trial  and  free  press,  each  may  best  meet  Its 
responsibility  to  the  American  public  and 
system  as  respects  Information  to  be  pub- 
licized In  the  arrest  and  trial  of  alleged 
criminals. 

This  is  a  vital  Issue  that  will,  and  must. 
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independence  so  tragically  and  criminal- 
ly wrested  from  the  Estonian  people,  we 
offer  our  moral  encouragement  to  them 
in  their  despair.  Their  subjugation  must 
in  justice  be  terminated.  We  add  our 
voices  to  those  of  freedom-loving  people 
throughout  the  world  in  protest  against 
the  past  and  present  policy  of  the  Soviet 
Union  toward  Estonia.  May  Estonia  soon 
be  permitted  to  reassert  its  existence  as 
a  sovereign  nation. 


Estonian  Independence 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  26,  1968 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  February  24,  1918,  50  years 
ago,  independence  was  declared  by  the 
Estonian  people.  Estonia  had  long  en- 
dured foreign  domination,  but  the  move- 
ment for  national  independence  had 
gained  in  impetus  in  the  latter  19th  cen- 
tury. Finally,  the  chaos  of  World  War  I 
and  the  Russian  internal  revolution  were 
to  provide  the  Estonian  people  the  op- 
portunity to  assert  their  independence. 
They  valiantly  fought  to  preserve  their 
nation  against  German  invading  forces. 
Finally,  by  November  of  that  same  year, 
Estonia  was  firmly  established.  Estonia 
was  formally  recognized  by  the  Soviet 
Commimist  regime,  which  renounced  all 
future  sovereign  claims. 

However,  the  fate  of  Estonia  was  to  be 
once  more  placed  in  jeopardy.  Its  future 
was  to  be  determined  without  reference 
to  the  desires  or  rights  of  the  Estonians. 
The  Soviet  Union  and  Germany  reached 
an  agreement,  which  was  contained  in  a 
secret  protocol  to  their  nonaggression 
treaty  of  August  1939.  placing  Estonia  in 
the  Soviet  orbit  of  influence.  The  first 
phase  of  the  Soviet  design  on  Estonia 
consisted  of  using  a  treaty  of  mutual  as- 
sistance quickly  concluded  v;ith  the  Es- 
tonian Government  as  a  ruse  to  establish 
Soviet  military  forces  within  its  territory. 
The  second  phase  of  the  Soviet  design 
was  the  use  of  its  military  presence  to 
effect  an  outright  seizure  of  Estonia.  So- 
viet occupation  of  Estonia  was  followed 
by  its  incorporation  into  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Not  only  did  the  Soviet  Union  deny  the 
right  of  self-determination  of  the  Es- 
tonians, but  in  order  to  squelch  rebellion 
and  solidify  its  control,  it  adopted  a  policy 
of  terrorism  against  the  populace.  With- 
in 1  year  following  Soviet  occupations, 
an  estimated  60.000  Estonians  had  been 
killed  or  deported  to  remote  regions  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Tragedy  at  the  hands  of 
the  Soviets  was  neai'ly  to  be  surpassed  by 
Nazi  occupation  forces.  Having  endured 
3  years  of  German  occupation,  the  end  of 
World  War  II  instead  of  bringing  to  the 
Estonians  a  restoration  of  national  in- 
dependence brought  them  once  more  to 
victimization  at  the  hands  of  the  Soviets. 
The  national  identity  of  the  Estonian 
people  was  terminated. 

On  the  50th  anniversary  of  Estonian 


Rent  Supplements 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  26.  1968 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  not 
long  ago  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
South  Bend-Mishawaka,  Ind.,  Area 
Chamber  of  Commerce  adopted  what  I 
believe  is  a  significant  pledge,  in  the 
words  of  the  chamber,  a  pledge  "to  sup- 
port the  establishment  of  additional 
housing  for  the  poor  and  displaced  per- 
sons in  our  community." 

In  view  of  President  Johnson's  mes- 
sage to  Congress  on  the  crisis  of  the 
cities  of  February  22,  1968,  I  believe  it 
particularly  relevant  to  note  the  follow- 
ing statement  of  the  South  Bend-Misha- 
waka Area  Chamber  of  Commerce: 

We  specifically  endorse  the  Federal  Sup- 
plementary Rental  Housing  Program  as  one 
of  the  most  effective  and  practical  methods 
of  dealing  with  the  problem  of  providing 
decent  housing  for  low  Income  groups. 

We  recommend  and  support  its  Implemen- 
tation in  our  community.  The  Chamber  of 
Commerce  wishes  to  go  on  record  as  favoring 
the  proposed  Harbor  Supplementary  Rental 
Housing  Project.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  it  is  also 
important  to  note  that  the  rent  supple- 
ment program  has  bipartisan  support  in 
my  own  congressional  district.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  largest  city  of  my  district, 
South  Bend,  Mayor  Lloyd  M.  Allen,  a  Re- 
publican, supports  rent  supplements  as 
one  way  to  help  meet  housing  problems 
in  the  South  Bend  community,  and  I 
have  also  supported  the  program  in 
Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  therefore  make  a 
general  comment  or  two  with  respect  to 
the  rent  supplement  program,  for  I  be- 
lieve it  is  a  most  imaginative  method  of 
supplying  decent  housing  for  poor  fami- 
lies and  deserves  adequate  funding. 

First  of  all,  the  program  enlists  pri- 
vate enterprise  in  the  planning,  con- 
struction, or  rehabilitation  of  the  hous- 
ing. Rent  supplements  provide  for  private 
financing  and  ownership  of  the  com- 
pleted homes.  The  private  owner  selects 
tne  tenants  and  manages  the  property. 

The  assistance  goes  to  the  needy — 
those  whose  incomes  are  within  public 
housing  limits — who  must  also  qualify 
in  one  of  five  other  ways.  They  must 
be  displaced  by  governmental  action 
from  their  present  quarters.  b3  62  years 
old  or  older,  be  handicapped,  live  in  sub- 
standard housing,  or  have  had  their 
present  or  former  home  destroyed  or  ex- 
tensively damaged  by  a  disaster. 
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Occupants  of  this  housing  pay  one- 
fourth  of  their  Income  as  rent  and  the 
Government  pays  directly  to  the  land- 
lord the  difference  to  make  up  the  fuU 
economic  rent. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  the 
very  sensible  feature  for  reduction  of  the 
supplement  as  a  famUy's  Income  In- 
creases. Once  one-fourth  of  a  famUy's 
Income  Is  equal  to  the  economic  rent.  It 
ceases.  But— and  this  Is  another  unique 
feature  of  the  program— the  family  is 
not  required  to  move. 

In  Just  2  years,  this  program  has 
proven  to  be  a  significant  weapon  In 
our  attack  on  housing  blight.  I  believe 
we  should  continue  its  progress  by  au- 
thorizing the  full  amount  requested  by 
the  President. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

would  be  amiss  If  I  did  not  call  the  atten- 
tion of  my  fellow  Congressmen  to  this 
man  and  what  he  la  doing  for  our 
country. 
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Our  FUff 


HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

"of  n«w  towc 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  26.  1968 


Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  has  long 
been  my  belief— long  before  I  entered  the 
Halls  of  Congress— that  the  possession 
and  proper,  dignified  display  of  the  na- 
tional colors  is  a  cardinal  point  of  our 
responsibility  as  citizens  of  this  coimtry. 
Such  possession  and  display  is  not  far 
short,  as  far  as  pride  and  responsibility 
as  a  citizen  goes,  to  the  privilege  of  the 
secret  ballot. 

On  a  number  of  occasions  I  have 
presented  the  colors  to  reputable  or- 
ganizations. These  have  been  colors 
which  have  flown  over  the  Capitol  of  the 
United  States.  I  know  they  have  been 
revered  and  cared  for.  I  know  they  have 
been  properly  displayed. 

Though  I  have  tried  to  Inspire  a  rever- 
ence for  the  flag  of  the  United  SUtes  by 
distributing  it  and  displaying,  there  is 
one  man.  a  resident  of  my  congressional 
district,  who  has  gone  far,  far  further 
and  done  far  more  than  I  have  ever 
done.  This  one  man,  working  entirely 
alone,  has  been  responsible  for  the  dis- 
play of  tens  of  thousands  of  flags. 

He  is  Patrolman  Dan  Mahoney,  of 
Levittown,  a  patrolman  in  the  New  York 
City  Police  Department,  assigned  to  the 
108th  precinct.  His  son  Is  serving  in 
Vietnam.  He  flrst  purchased  flags  in 
small  quantities  and  distributed  them 
free  of  charge,  mainly  to  his  friends  and 
fellow  policemen.  Then,  the  demand 
grew  too  great.  He  began  to  buy  In  quan- 
tities, and  to  distribute  them  at  cost. 
These  small  flags,  designed  and  equipped 
to  be  flown  from  an  automobile  tintermae. 
Some  of  the  great  employers  on  Long 
Island,  the  Grumman  plant  at  Bethpage. 
for  Instance,  has  purchased  thousands  of 
flags  frx)m  him  and  distributed  them  to 
employees. 

In  my  belief,  this  man.  Patrolman 
Mahoney,  has  gone  far  beyond  the  call  of 
duty  as  a  citizen.  He  has  freely  given  of 
his  free  time,  so  much  so  that  he  spends 
as  much  time  each  day  at  this  hobby  as 
he  does  at  his  Job.  Naturally,  his  home 
life  suffers,  but  he  has  the  complete  co- 
operation of  his  fine  family.  I  believe  I 


Camp  Fire  Girls  Birthaay  We«k 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

OF    NSW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  26.  1968 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
colleagues  will  be  greatly  Interested  in 
the  fact  that  the  week  of  March  17-23 
has  been  designated  as  Camp  Pire  GlrU 
Birthday  Week,  and  that  March  17  is  the 
58th  anniversary  of  its  Pounders  Day. 
Camp  Fire  Girls.  Inc..  a  national  youth 
organization  which  offers  all  girls  7 
through  high  school  age  a  program 
geared  to  their  age.  experience,  ability, 
and  intelligence,  has,  since  its  founding 
by  eminent  educators  in  1910.  kept  up 
with  the  trends  of  youth. 

The  now-generatlon  of  girls  was  the 
focus  of  Camp  Plre  Girls  1967  Quadren- 
nial Conference.  The  opening  event  was 
In  the  nature  of  a  psychedelic  musical 
flashing  forth  the  sights  and  sounds,  the 
ideas  and  Influences  that  make  the  scene 
for  today's  youth.  The  adult  participants 
tuned  in  on  posters  and  picketing,  hip- 
pledom  and  air  pollution,  and  pop  art 
and  then  broke  up  into  work  groups  to 
determine  and  discuss  "Which  Way  Is 
Up?"— and  how  the  high-flying  excite- 
ment of  the  young  can  be  effectively  inte- 
grated with  age-old  values  and  a  better 
bridge  built  across  the  so-called  genera- 
tion and  cultural  gaps  that  increasingly 
seem  to  exist  between  youth  and  parents. 
Camp   Pire   Girls   continues   to  explore 
ways  in  which  these  gaps  can  be  nar- 
rowed: its  program  trrows  with  the  girls 
and  continues  to  recognize  that  the  goal 
for  every  person  is  to  become  a  sensible 
individual. 

Camp  Plre  Girls  recent  annual  proj- 
ects emphasizing  creative  arts  have  re- 
sulted in  art  exhibits  across  the  Nation, 
including  one  in  the  jimior  division  of 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  my 
district  in  New  York  City. 

This  youth  organization  was  the  first 
to  sponsor  a  land  and  sea  conference  at- 
tended by  over  1.000  teenage  girls  from 
35  States  including  Alaska.  The  20-day 
Horizon  Club  Conference  Afloat  to  the 
Caribbean  gave  the  girls  a  unique  ex- 
perience in  international  understondlng 
on  a  personal  basis. 

The  next  nationwide  conference  for 
high  school  girls.  Adventure  '68.  will  take 
place  this  summer.  Long  active  in  the 
fields  of  conservation  and  natural  re- 
sources. Camp  Fire  Girls  on  this  20-day 
venture  will  include  exploration  of  land, 
sea  and  sky.  The  "Enchanted  Lands" 
conference  wiU  begin  and  end  at  Estes 
Park,  Colo.  Groups  will  then  separate 
into  travelcades  of  30  girls  each,  plus 
staff  members.  They  will  travel  to  16 
target  areas  and  complete  needed  con- 
servation services.  Government  and  In- 
dustry alike  have  expressed  overwhelm- 
ing respect  and  admiration  for  this  con- 
ference and  have  extended  all  forms  of 


cooperaUon  to  give  the  travelcades  real 
depth  as  well  as  excitement.  Following 
the  conference,  participants  will  return 
home  to  work  with  local  community 
groups  and  organizatioris. 

Recently  a  3-year  project  to  attract 
girls  from  low -income  areas  was  insti- 
tuted. The  program  was  tested  in  highly 
congested  critical  metropolitan  areas 
and  its  effectiveness  resulted  in  the  in- 
corporation of  special  service  to  meet  the 
needs  of  low- income  girls  living  in  poorer 
neighborhoods. 

President  Johnson  said  in  his  state  or 
the  Union  address: 

We  must  also  improve  the  lives  of  chil- 
dren that  axe  already  born  In  the  vUlages 
and  the  towns  and  the  cities  on  this  eartn. 


And— 

How  wide  Is  the  gulf  for  some  Americans 
between  the  promise  and  the  reality  of  our 
society.  CoKORMsioMAi.  lucoan  of  January 
17.  1968.  page  141. 

Camp  Fire  Girls  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  meeting  the  challenges  of  a  changing 
world  and  offering  girls  the  advantage  of 
developing  indivlduaUy  and  in  group  re- 
lationships. The  state  of  the  Camp  Fire 
Girls  program  is  continually  being  tested, 
and  I  congratulate  them  on  passing  the 
test  with  colors  flying. 


Splendid  Good  WiU  Enterprise  of  Young 
America 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  26,  1968 
Mr  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit 
the  following  activity  of  a  group  of  young 
American  musicians  as  contributing 
greatly  to  the  good  will  of  the  United 
States  in  Europe.  The  youns  people  are 
members  of  the  All-Student  Band. 
USA.,  Orchestra.  Chorus,  and  Jazz 
Group  of  the  Shenandoah  Conservatory 
of  Music,  Winchester.  Va..  and  they 
come  from  all  over  the  United  States. 

In  June  and  July  of  this  year  these  tal- 
ented young  people  wiU  be  on  their  ari- 
nual  Eui-opean  concert  tour  and  their 
itinerary  will  include  stops  in  Scotland. 
Denmark.  Holland.  Germany,  SwiUer- 
land  Liechtenstein,  Austria,  Italy,  Mon- 
aco. France,  and  England.  The  repertoire 
is  carefully  selected  to  represent  an  ap- 
peaUng  high  quaUty  of  music,  indigenous 
to  each  group  as  it  is  conceived  in  the 
United  States,  and  with  primarily  Amer- 
ican compositions,  hopefully  with  some 
compositions  familiar  to  each  country 
visited.  Sixteen  concerts  will  be  presented 
during  this  tour. 

The  All-Student  Band.  U.S.A..  directed 
by  Paul  Noble,  is  made  up  of  100  wind 
and  percussion  Instrumentalists;  the  AU- 
Student  Orchestra  is  comprised  of  75 
string,  v/ind.  and  percussion  players,  the 
chorus  of  75  singers  and  the  Jazz  group 
of  20  instrumentalists  and  30  singers. 

The  participating  students  are  selected 
from  over  2,000  applicants  to  the  orga- 
nization and  are  chosen  on  the  basis  of 
their  musical  ability,  as  well  as  the  r 
academic  background  and  character.  Al- 
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though  the  students  are  responsible  for 
paying  their  own  way,  many  of  them  are 
supported  either  partially  or  completely 
by  their  local  communities.  This  gives 
many  people  an  opportimity  to  "get  into 
the  good  will  act." 

My  appreciation  of  this  project  is 
especially  keen  because  my  son,  Craig, 
had  the  privilege  of  participating  in  the 
1966  European  tour. 

To  me,  the  All-Student  Band,  U.S.A., 
helps  to  demonstrate  to  our  friends 
across  the  Atlantic  the  best  in  young 
America. 


An  Enlightened  Voice  in  the  Business 
Commanity 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

or   NKW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  26.  1968 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  events 
at  home  and  abroad  have  precipitated 
what  I  fear  is  becoming  a  wave  of  iso- 
lationism and  protectionism  within  this 
country,  and  if  it  continues  the  effects 
are  sure  to  spread  to  every  nation  In  the 
world. 

Fortunately,  a  few  voices  from  the 
business  community  in  the  United  States 
have  been  raised  to  warn  the  Congress 
and  the  American  people  of  the  dire  con- 
sequences of  the  restrictive  import  quota 
legislation  which  has  been  introduced. 
But  they  have  been  far  too  few. 

Recently,  another  responsible  voice 
was  heard — that  of  Mr.  R.  B.  Willson, 
president  of  R.  B.  Willson.  Inc.,  before 
the  National  Honey  Packers  &  Dealers 
Association  at  Niagara  Falls.  N.Y.In  the 
hope  that  this  truly  excellent  and  far- 
sighted  statement  will  be  given  serious 
consideration  by  our  colleagues,  I  present 
it  herewith  for  inclusion  in  the  Record: 
Against  Honet  Tariffs  and  Quotas,  1968 
(A  Speech  by  R.  B.  WUlson,  president  of  R. 
B.  Willson,  Inc.,  given  at  Niagara  Falls, 
Jan.  25.  1968,  before  the  National  Honey 
Packers  and  Dealers  Association) 
My  subject  is  a  big  one,  and  Involves  many. 
many  people:  a  few  Importers,  a  few  export- 
ers In  other  lands,  and  a  great  many  produc- 
ers of  honey  here  at  home,  and  in  other 
lands.  But  even  though  many  thousands,  yes 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  are 
Involved.  I  feel  very  lonesome  up  here,  be- 
cause I  realize  my  position  Is  extremely  un- 
popular, that  there  Is  now  much  resentment 
to  It.  and  that  there  wlU  be  even  more.  My 
position  Is  that  I  am  opposed  to  Increased 
duties  and  restrictive  quotas  on  honey  com- 
ing Into  the  United  States  of  America.  At 
the  same  time  I  know  how  things  are  done 
here  In  our  country  and  I  know  that  people 
are  fair  and  are  willing  to  hear  both  sides  of 
any  story. 

The  story  In  favor  of  Increased  duties  and 
restrictive  quotas  you  have  read  by  now 
many  times,  and  probably  talked  about  It 
too  with  your  friends  at  this  Convention. 
But  my  friend  Mr.  Qlenn  Gibson  of  the 
American  Beekeeping  Federation  turned 
down  my  request  to  have  this  subject  on  the 
Federation  program,  to  have  It  discussed — 
or  debated.  My  request,  he  said,  came  too 
late,  and  the  Industry  was  unanimous,  more 
or  less,  on  Its  being  in  favor  of  higher  tariffs 
on  honey  as  well  as  restrictive  quotas  on 
same. 
Our  good  friend  Olexm  added  something. 
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He  said,  "You  know  Bob,  when  the  resolu- 
tion recommending  higher  duty  on  honey 
came  up  last  year  not  one  of  you  Importers 
raised  his  voice  In  opposition."  Glenn  was  so 
right.  No  importer  thought  for  one  moment 
that  from  the  sheer  facts  of  the  situation, 
that  our  government  or  our  representatives 
in  our  Congress  would  endorse  the  idea  of  a 
higher  duty  or  a  restrictive  quota  on  honey. 
We  confess — we  were  dead  wrong! 

Thirteen  bills  have  been  introduced  In  the 
House  or  Representatives  and  one  in  the  U.S. 
Senate — endorsed  by  five  other  Senators 
which  have  for  their  purpose  the  Increase  in 
duty  from  one  to  three  cents  and  a  restric- 
tive quota  not  to  exceed  the  importations  of 
1955/59  (House  bill)  and  1961/64  (Senate 
Bill). 

The  honey  producers  of  the  United  States 
through  their  organization  The  American 
Beekeeping  Federation  convinced  certain 
members  of  Congress  that  the  American  bee- 
keeper was  hurting  because  of  honey  Imports 
and  that  the  legislation  previously  outlined 
should  be  enacted. 

Now  what  are  the  facts — the  bare  and  true 
facts  on  honey  Imports.  Ladies  and  gentle- 
men, I  pledge  you  my  word  that  the  figures 
I  shall  use  are  all  100%  from  U.S.  Govern- 
ment published  figures. 

1.  Our  average  production  of  honey  from 
1963  througn  1966  is  280.000.000  lbs. 

2.  Our  average  imported  honey  1963 
through  1966  is  7.600,000  lbs. 

3.  Our  average  exports  1963  through  1966 
are  15.576,883  lbs. 

4  Our  Imports  are  but  2.7':;  of  ouir  national 
honey  production,  and  I  am  willing  to  con- 
cede that  when  1967  figures  are  published 
that  the  percentage  of  imports  may  be 
higher,  but  still  under  4%  of  our  own  na- 
tional production. 

5.  Our  exports  are  double  our  Imports. 

Now  here.  ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  will 
make  my  flrst  point,  and  for  emphasis  it 
shall  be  my  last  point  later  on  when  in  be- 
tween I  shall  make  an  additional  point  or 
two.  Point  one  is — The  American  honey  in- 
dustry in  the  light  of  U.S.  Government  ofB- 
clal  figures  has  no  case,  no  case  whatsoever 
for  an  Increase  in  duty  or  a  restrictive  quota 
on  honey. 

Furthermore,  I  wish  to  throw  out  a  chal- 
lenge to  my  friend  Glenn  Gibson  that  he  can 
show  me  no  Instance  in  the  history  of  the 
US.  Tariff  Commission  where  a  tariff  was 
raised  at  all,  let  alone  300%  on  a  commodity 
on  which  our  imports  were  as  little  as  2.7 Tr 
of  national  production,  and  our  exports  of 
that  same  commodity  double  our  imports. 

But  here  someone  might  check  me  up  by 
saying — but  you  are  talking  only  about  the 
U.S.  Tariff  Commission.  What  about  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  Congress  also  has 
the  power  to  change  tariffs  and  to  set  quotas. 
That  is  correct  and  it  Is  this  Congress  of 
1967/1968  that  for  the  first  time  since  1929/ 
1930  has  been  protectionist  minded.  That  is  a 
gap  of  38  years.  It  Is  38  years  since  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Infamous  Smoot  Hawley  Tariff 
Act  of  1930. 

I  was  a  grown  man  of  36  in  1930  and  I 
went  to  Washington  in  opposition  to  an  in- 
crease in  tarlfi'  on  maple  sugar  from  Canada. 
I'd  like  you  to  listen  to  this  with  open  minds 
If  possible,  but  If  not,  at  least  to  let  me  regis- 
ter in  your  minds  some  things  that  happened 
In  1929/1930.  A  wave  of  protectionism  over- 
swept  the  last  session  of  Congress  and  part 
of  that  wave  was  "sweetened"  with  fourteen 
House  bills  and  one  Senate  bill  on  honey. 
But  honey  bills  were  only  a  part  and  a  small 
part  of  that  wave  of  legislation,  some  of  which 
like  steel  and  textiles  seemed  to  me  justi- 
fied. But  most  of  it  was  not,  any  more  than 
honey,  and  it  makes  one  wonder  if  our  Con- 
gress is  made  up  of  men  who  never  heard  of 
the  Smoot  Hawley  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  an  Act 
that  President  Hoover  at  the  time  said  he 
signed  reluctantly. 

The  Wall  Street  crash  of  1929  was  only  a 
few  months  old  when  Congressmen  started 
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to  talk  up  the  way  to  recovery  was  by  pro- 
tectionism. "Shut  out  foreign  goods,"  was  the 
cry  of  the  day.  Every  Congressman  had  one 
or  more  products  Important  in  his  area  that 
now  had  to  be  protected.  One  Senator  would 
say  to  another  senator — "You  vote  for  my 
product  and  I'll  vote  for  yours."  It  developed 
Into  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  "You 
scratch  my  back,  and  I'll  scratch  yours," 
proposition. 

I  remember  a  certain  absurdity  that  devel- 
oped between  senators  from  Oregon  and  Ver- 
mont. Despite  the  fact  that  apples  were  be- 
ing sold  by  now  on  every  street  corner  in 
New  York,  they  were  not  selling  fast  enough, 
so  the  Oregon  senator  said  to  the  Vermont 
senator,  "I'll  vote  for  your  bill  to  raise  the 
tariff  on  maple  sugar  from  two  to  six  cents 
a  pound,  if  you'll  vote  on  my  bill  to  put  a 
high  tariff  on  bananas."  "Bananas,"  said  the 
senator  from  Vermont  "But  we  don't  grow 
bananas  In  this  country."  "Yes  that's  right." 
said  the  senator  from  Oregon.  "But  don't  you 
see  if  we  make  bananas  very  expensive  with 
a  high  protective  tariff,  people  won't  buy  ba- 
nanas and  will  have  to  eat  more  apples."  That 
was  the  spirit  of  the  Smoot  Hawley  Tariff 
Act  of  1930,  and  its  absurdity. 

So  what  happened?  In  order  to  be  au- 
thentic in  this  report  I  want  to  mention  that 
I  went  to  the  New  York  Public  Library  where 
I  found  people  to  be  very  helpful.  There  are 
many  references  to  the  aftermath  of  the  pas- 
sage of  that  act,  but  I  found  one  that  is  out- 
standing, a  book  entitled.  "Tariff  Retaliation" 
by  Joseph  M.  Jones,  and  published  by  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Press,  Philadel- 
phia, in  1934. 

I  quote  from  the  first  chapter.  Mr.  Jones 
wrote  "Never  has  the  United  States  in  peace 
time  experienced  such  an  extended  and  vio- 
lent reaction  to  any  piece  of  local  legislation 
as  that  attending  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  The 
33  formal  protests  of  foreign  gox-ernments 
were  as  nothing  compared  to  the  indignation 
and  protests  of  the  principal  trading  nations 
of  the  world  as  expressed  by  an  outraged 
press,  mass  meetings  and  resolutions  of  trade. 
Industrial  and  lalxjr  organization." 

Here  is  another  passage.  "The  world  depres- 
sion and  the  Smoot  Hawley  Tariff  Act  are  in- 
extricably bound  up  one  with  the  other,  the 
latter  being  the  principal  cause  of  deepening 
and  aggravating  the  former." 

Well  what  did  other  countries  do?  On  Jan- 
uary 1,  1931 — not  even  one  year  later.  Prime 
Minister  Bennett  rose  in  the  Canadian  Parli- 
ament and  reported  that  In  the  nine  months 
following  their  raising  of  tariffs  in  retaliation 
for  the  Smoot  Hawley  schedule  of  tariffs,  87 
foreign  firms  had  moved  into  Canada — and 
74  of  them  were  from  the  U.S.A.  Those  in- 
dustries which  included  General  Motors  and 
Ford  and  other  giant  American  corporations 
are  still  there  today. 

As  a  side  light,  the  duty  on  maple  sugar 
was  Increased  from  two  to  six  cents  and  im- 
mediately the  duty  on  oranges  from  the 
U.S.A.,  in  retaliation,  was  made  prohibitive. 
You  can  Imagine  the  screams  that  went  up 
in  California  and  Florida.  Within  that  same 
year  the  tariff  on  maple  sugar  was  restored 
to  two  cents  by  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission. 

Spain  promptly  removed  us  from  her  most 
favored  nation  list. 

Italy  switched  her  sources  of  supply  of 
what  we  had  been  selling  her  to  other  coun- 
tries that  were  not  punishing  her  with  new 
and  high  tariffs. 

Switzerland  under  Smoot  Hawley  got  a 
300 ''r  increase  on  watches  and  watch  parts. 
The  fury  there  was  unbounded.  The  public 
boycotted  goods  from  the  U.S.A.  Official  U.S. 
Government  figures  show  a  decline  from  291 
million  in  exports  to  Switzerland  in  1929  to 
163  million  in  1931.  or  over  40'>  loss  of  our 
export  business  with  that  country. 

I  win  skip  France  and  get  to  Great  Britain. 
Protectionism  in  1930,  that  very  rapidly  be- 
came the  law  of  our  land  under  the  Smoot 
Hawley  Tariff  Act.  had  its  greatest  tragedy  in 
the  retaliation  that  came  from  the  country 
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which    Is   our   closest   blood    relative— Great 
Britain.  What  happened  there? 

Oreat  Britain  hart  been  almost  100^;  free 
trade  since  1860  But  when  Oreat  Britain 
read  our  new  tariff  law  called  Smoot  Hawley. 
that  powerful  country  retaliated  with  a  ven- 
geance In  1933  Oreat  Britain,  the  great 
champion  of  free  trade— but  now  disgusted 
with  us  for  our  Smoot  Hawley— called  a  con- 
ference m  1932  of  all  British  Empire  coun- 
tries in  Otuwa.  Canada  (see  how  fast  retalia- 
tion was  at  work)  and  Oreat  Britain  signed 
agreements  with  all  Empire  countries,  the 
chief  object  of  which  was  to  divert  to 
amongst  themselves  the  business  that  had 
been  going  to  the  U.S.A. 

And  what  was  the  result?  The  result  was  a 
loss  to  the  United  States  of  America  of 
$372  000.000  a  year  In  1933  and  more  or  less 
the  same  loss  In  the  following  years.  It  was  a 
loss  of  our  esport  business  with  Oreat  Brit- 
ain of  over  50 '"c. 

Oentlemen— These  were  depression  years 
and  here  we  are  In  1968  with  a  Congress  with 
Its  head  in  the  sand.  "Lefs  shut  out  foreign 
imports  and  thus  help  ourselves."  In  my  con- 
tacts with  the  90th  Congress  I  have  not  heard 
one  word  of  the  inevitable  retaliation  by 
other  cou«»r*es  despite  the  plain,  obvious 
open-for-all-to-see.  and  economically  disas- 
trous results  when  we  tried  a  round  of  pro- 
tectionist tariffs  back  in  19301 

I'm  not  going  to  dwell  on  how  far  out  of 
step  we  are  with  the  spirit  of  the  Kennedy 
Round  ot  tariff  reduction  Including  a  greatly 
reduced  tariff  on  honey  to  Europe  i  and  never 
forget  we.  up  until  now.  have  been  an  ex- 
porting counuy  for  honey).  But  someone 
may  Interrupt  and  say,  'Listen  Wlllson.  we 
are  not  concerned  about  world  trade— we  are 
not  concerned  about  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  various  Items  and  commodities.  We 
are  concerned  with  honey  and  honey  only." 
So  be  It.  I  want  to  start  to  close  this  re- 
port with  certain  statements  of  fact.  With 
respect  to  Increasing  the  duty  on  honey,  plac- 
ing restrictive  quotas  thereon,  we  are  talking 
about  two  countries  and  two  countries, 
only— Mexico  and  Argentina. 

Pleaae  remember  that.  And  remember  that 
U.S.  Government  statistics  show  Argentina 
shipping  to  our  country  leaa  than  two  per- 
cent of  our  naUonal  production.  And  please 
remember  too.  that  the  honey  we  Import  from 
Mexico  Is  100%  honey  for  industrial  pur- 
poses—a type  of  honey  that  about  every 
other  year  we  here  in  our  beloved  U.S.A.  And 
ourselves  In  short  supply. 

But  let  us  narrow  our  case  against  a  300 ''o 
higher  tariff  and  a  greatly  restricted  quota 
on  honey. 

Here  are  some  facts  tliat  Glenn  Gibson. 
Roy  Weaver,  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
American  Beekeeping  FederaUon  and  all  of 
the  beekeepers  of  the  United  SUtes  dont 
know.  And  may  I  remind  you  that  all  figures 
I  am  using  are  U.S.  Government  published 
figures. 

For  seven  years  1960  through  1966  the  bal- 
ance of  trade  In  favor  of  the  United  States, 
with  Argentina.  wa«  •1.260.000.000.  Bear  In 
mind  Argentina  may  ship  to  us  practically 
lOOi  agricultural  crope  only  such  as  meat, 
skins,   fruiti.   and   honey. 

But  eve;  more  striking  are  the  US.  De- 
partment of  CL'mmerce  figures  with  Mexico— 
the  other  country  we  want  now  to  hurt. 

In  1964-65-66  the  United  States  averaged 
$1  125.000.000  in  exports  to  Mexico.  United 
States  Imports  from  Mexico  on  the  other 
hand  averaged  during  the  same  period  677 
mlUlon  dollars  per  year  leaving  a  balance 
of  trade  in  favor  of  the  United  States  of  448 
mUllon  dollars  a  year! 

May  I  add  a  personally  obMTved  point. 
I  can  guarantee  to  each  of  you  Americans 
here  present,  overburdened  with  Uxes,  and 
most  of  us  disgusted  by  now  with  foreign 
aid  programs  that,  and  you  m.iy  herein  be 
surprised,    not   one   cent   of    U.S.A.   aid   was 
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used  to  buUd  up  the  honey  Indtistry  in  Mex- 
ico. They  did  It  100%  with  their  own 
reaourcea. 

So  that  Is  the  picture  on  tariffs  and  quotas. 
I  have  quoUtlons  here  from  our  own  Senator 
javits  about  this  recent  outbreak  of  pro- 
tectionism: from  Betty  Furness— Special  Aa- 
autant  to  the  President  on  Consumer  Affairs. 
and  from  the  President  himself.  But  my 
time  Is  running  out.  My  appraisal  of  the 
slttiatlon  U  that  taking  Into  consideration 
the  Kennedy  Round,  taking  into  considera- 
tion that  we  are  talking  about  something 
less  than  3--,  of  our  total  production,  and 
taking  Into  consideration  that  we  are  talk- 
ing about  two  friendly  nations  who  are  far 
bigger  buyers  from  us  than  we  are  from 
them,  we  should  here  be  big  and  strong, 
we  should  here  be  the  traditionally  magnan- 
imous American,  admit  as  an  industry  that 
we  have  been  wrong  and  ask  those  Congress- 
men who  have  supported  the  proposed  legis- 
lation to  caU  It  all  off.  In  this  way  we  could 
make  claim  to  being  the  great  leaders  in 
World  Beekeeping  which  In  fact  we  are. 
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still  so  far  from  peace  The  extent  of  that 
embarrassment  and  the  depth  of  that  danger 
are  clearer  than  ever  after  yesterday's  savage 
outbreaks  on  the  Jordan-Israeli  frontier. 


Urban  Coalition  Viewt  of  Confrett 
in  1968 


Arm*  (or  Jordan  Untimely 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or  PCNNST1.VANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday.  February  26.  1968 
Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  States  has  lifted  the  arms  em- 
bargo for  Jordan— imposed  since  the 
Arab-Israel  conflict  last  June— in  what 
I  deem  an  untimely,  and  probably  un- 
wise, move. 

As  stated  in  the  following  editorial  of 
February  16  in  the  Washington  Post,  our 
Interest  in  the  Middle  East  is  not  to  have 
more  influence  than  the  Soviet  Union, 
but  to  work  with  all  of  the  moderate 
elements  in  an  effort  to  achieve  economic 
sUbility  and  a  regional  peace. 

I  include  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
the  Post  editorial  for  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues: 

Asms  fok  Jordan? 


The  sUted  reason  for  resuming  arms  ship- 
ments to  Jordan— that  otherwise  Moscow 
would  gain  the  upper  hand— Is  a  bad  reason 
which  does  not  justify  the  decision.  The 
American  interest  In  Jordan  is  not  that  the 
United  States  have  more  Influence  than  the 
Soviet  Union  but  that  Jordan  pursue  regional 
peace  There  Is  no  evidence  that  the  purchase 
of  American  rather  than  Soviet  arms  would 
make  Jordan  a  responsible,  or  more  responsl-  , 
ble  state,  and  there  U  the  evidence  of  the 
June  war  to  Indicate  contrarlly  that  sup- 
pliers cannot  control  the  use  to  which  the 
recipients  put  their  arms. 

Jordan  is  weak  but  Is  it  also  In  danger? 
Certainly  not  from  Israel,  which  last  June 
took  from  Jordan  all  It  could  possibly  want. 
True  King  Hussein  is  In  danger  from  his  fel- 
low Arabs,  particularly  Iraq,  which  stUl  keeps 
15  000  troops  in  Jordan.  But  who  will  argue 
that  the  United  States  ought  to  be  sorting 
out  Arab  quarrels,  at  the  cost  of  increasing 
tension  and  accelerating  an  arms  race  be- 
tween the  Arabs  and  Israel? 

There  may  be  one  plausible  reason  for  sell- 
ing Jordan  arms:  that  for  his  personal  pride 
and  his  national  bargaining  position.  King 
Hussein  needs  the  Increment  of  independ- 
ence they  would  provide.  This  Is  not  a  con- 
sideration to  be  dismissed.  But  It  does  not 
outweigh  the  embarrassment  of  supplying 
arms  to  countries  which  would  be  likely  to 
use  them  against  each  other,  or  the  danger 
of  building  up  the  le\el  of  arms  In  a  region 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

or    WISCONSIN 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 

Monday.  February  26,  1968 
Mr  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Urban  Coalition,  at  its  August  1967 
emergency  convocation,  appealed  to  aU 
concerned  Americans  to  join  in  a  na- 
tional effort  to  create  a  new  political,  so- 
cial, economic,  and  moral  clmiate  that 
will  make  possible  the  breaking  of  the 
vicious  cycle  of  the  ghetto. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  convocation, 
the  Urban  Coalition  adoptd  a  compre- 
hensive statement  of  principles,  goals, 
and  commitments.  It  reads  as  follows: 

We  believe  the  American  people  and  the 
Congress  must  reorder  national  priorities, 
with  a  commitment  of  resources  equal  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  problems  we  face.  The 
crisis  requires  a  new  dimension  of  effort  in 
both  the  public  and  private  sectors,  working 
together  to  provide  Jobs,  housing,  education, 
and  the  other  needs  of  our  cities. 

We  believe  the  Congress  must  move  with- 
out delay  on  urban  programs.  The  country 
can  wait  no  longer  for  measure*  that  have 
too  long  been  denied  the  people  of  the  cities 
and  the  nation  as  a  whole— additional  civil 
rights  legislation,  adequately  funded  model 
cltlee.  antl- poverty,  housing,  education,  and 
lob-tralnlng  programs,  and  a  host  of  others. 
We  believe  the  private  sector  of  America 
must  directly  and  vigorously  Involve  Itself 
In  the  crisis  of  the  cities  by  a  commitment  to 
investment.  Job-tralnlng.  and  hiring,  and  aU 
that  Is  neceasary  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  the 
free  enterprise  system— and  also  to  Ita  sur- 
vival. ...  .  _ 
This  convocation  calls  upon  local  govern- 
ment, business,  labor,  religions,  and  civil 
rlehts  groups  to  create  counterpart  local 
cMlltlons  where  they  do  not  exist  to  support 
and  supplement  this  declaration  of  princi- 
ples. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the 
second  session  of  the  90th  Congress,  the 
Urban  Coalition  issued  a  statement 
which  reaffirmed  its  support  for  a  re- 
ordering of  national  priorities  to  respond 
to  the  urgent  needs  of  the  people  living 
in  our  cities,  and  called  upon  Congress 
to  enact  legislation  necessary  to  restore 
health  to  our  cities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  reading  of  the  Urban 
Coalition  statement  will  show  that  the 
urban  problems  we  face  can  be  dealt 
with  in  a  responsible  and  constructive 
manner.  I  call  this  important  statement 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

Statement  on  the  Opening  of  Congress  bt 
THE  Urban  Co.^ijtion.  Janit.\ry  12.  1968 
As  the  new  year  begins  and  the  second  ses- 
sion ot  the  90th  Congress  convenes.  The 
Urban  Coalition  reaffirms  its  call  for  recogni- 
tion of  the  compelling  needs  of  the  people  of 
our  nation's  cities  and  for  Immediate  and 
positive  action  to  meet  those  needs.  No  longer 
Sn  this  country  tolerate  the  serious  unem- 
ployment, housing  deficiencies,  educational 
disparities  and  urban  decay  which  plague 
urban  America.  The   Urban   Coalition  calls 
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upon  American  citizens  to  Insist  that  this 
session  of  Congress  enact  the  legislation  nec- 
essary to  restore  health  to  our  cities. 

The  nation  can  no  longer  Ignore  the  in- 
tolerable conditions  ot  life  which  cripple  too 
many  of  our  fellow  citizens  and  Induce  the 
widespread  discontent  and  disorder  which 
have  erupted  year  after  year,  warning 
America  that  it  is  not  meeting  Its  responsi- 
bilities to  Its  own  people. 

The  Urban  Coalition,  broadly  representa- 
tive of  American  business,  labor,  religion, 
civil  rights  and  local  goveriunent,  pledges  Its 
firm  and  continued  support  for  a  re-orderlng 
of  national  priorities  and  a  commitment  of 
national  resources  equal  to  meeting  these 
responsibilities.  The  substantial  number  of 
communities  forming  counterpart  Urban 
Coalitions  nil  over  the  country  Is  strong 
evidence  that  the  cltltens  of  our  urban  areas 
share  the  Urban  Coalition's  concern  and  Its 
commitment.  With  the  commitment  of  Its 
citizens  this  nation  has  the  capacity  now  to 
resolve  its  urban  problems. 

We  call  upon  the  Congress,  the  Admin- 
istration and  the  nation  to  move  without 
delay  on  urban  programs.  The  Administra- 
tion's Open  Housing  legislation  should  be 
enacted  Into  law  now. 

Definite  steps  should  be  taken  now  to  as- 
sure government-gerjerated  employment  to 
every  citizen  able  and  willing  to  work  but 
unable  to  find  private  employment. 

The  Administration's  Safe  Streets  and 
Crime  Control  Act  and  Juvenile  Delinquency 
amendments  were  drastically  altered  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  last  year  to  channel 
the  programs  and  funds  through  a  state  plan- 
ning and  allocation  process  which  would 
delay  and  frustrate  their  effectiveness.  The 
original  Administration  version  of  these  bllla 
should  be  passed  by  the  Senate  so  as  to 
mount  an  efficient  and  effective  attack  on  the 
root  causes  of  violence,  crime  and  delin- 
quency coupled  with  the  development  of  Im- 
proved local  law  enforcement. 

A  supplementary  appropriation  bill  should 
be  Immediately  Introduced  and  enacted  to 
fund  fully  the  President's  anU-poverty  pro- 
grams as  authorized  for  this  fiscal  year. 

Programs  for  low  and  moderate  Income 
housing,  urban  development,  model  cities, 
mass  transportation  and  community  facili- 
ties should  be  extended,  expanded  and  ade- 
quately funded  now. 

The  repressive  welfare  program  amend- 
ments enacted  last  year,  penalizing  children 
born  into  one-parent  homes  and  shifting  the 
financing  burden  to  local  government,  should 
be  repealed  Immediately. 

We  know  these  legislative  alms  are  more 
easily  stated  than  accomplished.  But  we  also 
know  the  needs  are  massive  and  urgent,  and 
the  hour  Is  late.  We  pledge  our  full  support 
for  the  legislative  action  required  and  ask 
the  help  of  Congress  and  the  nation. 
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having  a  physical  stake  in  the  locality — 
and  in  the  Nation.  It  produces  in  the 
owner  a  greater  interest  in  the  well-being 
and  character  of  the  community.  And, 
for  the  community,  a  large  percentage  of 
homeowners  makes  for  stable  living  con- 
ditions. 

Since  the  early  housing  legislation  in 
the  1930's  to  the  present,  we  in  this  body 
of  Congress  have  recognized  the  validity 
of  these  propositions  and  have  taken 
many  steps  to  enable  those  of  modest  in- 
comes to  attain  homeownership.  You 
know  the  institutions  that  have  been  de- 
veloped to  provide  for  it — the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  system,  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration,  and  others. 

In  this  session  of  Congress,  we  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  expand  the 
horizon  of  homeownership  even  further. 
The  President  has  called  for  legislation 
to  enable  100,000  low-income  families  to 
buy  or  repair  their  own  homes  through 
an  interest  payment  program. 

We  must  contin-ae  the  sound  course 
of  previous  Congresses  and  vote  to  pro- 
vide the  needed  additions  to  American 
homeownership.  The  President's  recom- 
mendations deserve  our  favorable  action. 
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Homeownership 


HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  26.  1968 

Mr.  DEINT.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
years,  our  Nation  has  shown  great  wis- 
dom in  fostering  and  enacting  legisla- 
tion which  has  encouraged  homeowner- 
ship. Tens  of  millions  of  families  across 
the  land  have  become  homeowners.  The 
percentage  of  American  families  owning 
their  own  homes  has  risen  from  41  per- 
cent in  1940  to  about  66  percent  recently. 

Homes  and  homeownership  have  sig- 
nificant values  for  the  owners  and  the 
commimity.  It  instills  in  men  a  pride  of 


AFL-CIO  Executive  Council  Urges  Repeal 
of  Restrictive  Welfare  Amendments 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  26. 1968 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  pleased 
to  read  this  morning  that  the  AFL-CIO 
Executive  Council  has  called  for  the  re- 
peal of  the  restrictive  welfare  provisions 
which  were  unwisely  adopted  last  ses- 
sion as  amendments  to  the  social  security 
increase.  In  the  well-chosen  words  of 
the  AFLr-CIO  resolution,  these  amend- 
ments "punish  the  poor  for  their  own 
poverty." 

I  have  introduced  legislation.  H.R. 
14609,  to  repeal  these  regressive  curbs. 
and  I  urge  that  this  House  give  top 
priority  to  its  consideration. 

The  article  from  the  Washington  Post 
of  February  26  follows: 

Labor  Leaders  Ask  Repeal  of  Welfare 
Curbs 

Miami  Beach,  Pla..  February  25.— Labor 
leaders,  accusing  Congress  of  "punishing  the 
poor  for  their  own  poverty."  called  today  for 
repeal  of  a  new  Federal  requirement  that 
thousands  of  mothers  take  job  training  or 
lose  welfare  payments  for  their  children. 

The  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council  also  de- 
manded that  Congress  cancel  a  scheduled 
July  1  freeze  on  the  number  of  children  eli- 
gible for  Federal  aid  to  dependent  children. 

"This  freeze  will  take  Its  toll  In  the  hunger 
and  misery  of  millions  of  needy  children," 
the  AFL-CIO   leaders   said   in   a  statement. 

They  also  called  for  repeal  cf  the  "man  in 
the  house"  rule,  banning  welfare  payments 
to  families  with  able-bodied  males.  Federal- 
state  welfare  payments  should  be  made  "to 
families  with  a  jobless  father  living  in  the 
home,  while  maintaining  the  requirement 
for  fathers  to  accept  suitable  employment  or 
training,"  the  council  said. 

It  urged  action  on  pending  legislation  to 
remove  the  welfare  restrictions  that  were 
written  into  the   1967  Social  Security  Act. 


HON.  HERVEY  G.  MACHEN 

OP   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  26.  1968 
Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
read  a  report  which  was  prepared  by  the 
Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Educa- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  "The  Bridge  Be- 
tween Man  and  His  Work."  Quite  frankly, 
I  was  alarmed  by  what  I  read.  This  report 
documents  veiy  graphically  that  the  Vo- 
cational Education  Act  of  1963  has  thus 
far  proven  to  be  a  dream  that  never  came 
true. 

A  prime  objective  of  this  act  was  to 
offer  programs  to  all  groups  in  the  com- 
munity instead  of  selected  occupations. 
The  council's  report  says  that  a  few  starts 
were  made  but  that  very  few  of  these  pro- 
grams were  aimed  at  the  alleviation  of 
critical  manpower  shortages.  Instead,  the 
major  emphasis  was  given  to  continuing 
existing  programs.  The  most  traditional 
of  these  have  been  agriculture  and  home 
economics.  I  certainly  do  not  want  to 
belittle  the  importance  of  these.  How- 
ever, I  do  want  to  point  out  that,  if  the 
Congress  had  wanted  to  do  no  more  than 
continue  these  programs,  we  would  not 
have  felt  the  need  to  stipulate  that  the 
purpose  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
of  1963  was  to  offer  programs  to  all 
groups. 

Another  major  objective  of  this  act 
was  to  initiate  programs  which  would 
serve  the  youth  of  the  Nation  who  have 
special  needs.  The  council  report  states 
that  this  area  of  work  remains  almost 
completely  untouched.  The  report  states 
further  that  there  has  been  a  very  severe 
lack  of  leadership  on  the  part  of  both 
State  and  Federal  officialdom  in  pro- 
grams in  this  area  and  that  these  people 
have  proven  themselves  to  be  unable  to 
translate  ideas  from  the  drawing  board 
into  reality.  Certainly,  this  failure  has 
meant  the  loss  of  a  great  amount  of  re- 
search and  development  dollars.  In  addi- 
tion, the  council's  report  states  that  there 
has  been  a  noticeable  lack  of  any  com- 
prehensive study  of  individual  programs 
with  a  view  toward  either  curtailing  or 
redirecting  them  when  they  are  not 
doing  the  job.  I  believe  this  report  should 
be  required  reading  for  anyone  who 
wants  to  get  a  good  picture  of  how  the 
best  intentions  of  the  Congress  can  be 
subverted  by  those  who  are  more  In- 
terested in  doing  things  the  easy  way 
rather  than  carrying  out  the  active  and 
ambitious  program  which  the  Congress 
envisioned. 

The  persons  served  least  well  by  our 
society  and  by  our  education  and  train- 
ing system  are  those  who  are  o'Jt  of 
school  and  under  the  pge  cf  20.  Gradu- 
ates of  the  general  high  school  curricu- 
lum, graduates  of  the  college  preparatory 
curriculum  who  did  not  go  to  college,  and 
graduates  of  the  many  vocational  cur- 
riculums  which  have  lost  touch  with  the 
world  of  employment  have  nearly  as 
many  problems  as  the  people  whom  we 
label  as  dropouts. 
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It  Is  becoming  Increasingly  dlfflcu't  for 
persons  under  20  to  get  a  Job.  Equally  de- 
moralizing is  the  fact  that  the  employ- 
ment which  they  can  get  is  often  tem- 
porary and  usually  low  paying.  The  pros- 
pect for  young  persons  in  the  future  is 
even  more  bleak,  for  the  employment  of 
youths  is  bound  to  become  more  and  more 
difficult. 

We  have  begun  to  see  some  of  the  ex- 
plosive social  consequences  of  a  large 
group  of  unemployed  and  underemployed 
youths  between  the  ages  of  16  and  20. 
They  have  been  heavily  involved  In  the 
urban  riots,  and  In  rural  and  urban  areas 
alike,  they  are  responsible  for  far  more 
than  their  share  of  crime  and  vandalism. 
Costs  of  their  depredations  are  astro- 
nomical In  terms  of  property  values,  and 
the  costs  of  human  suffering  are  incal- 
culable. 

The  only  practical  solution  seems  to 
be  to  keep  youths  occupied  with  worth- 
while activities  until  they  are  ready  for 
employment.  For  many  persons  in  this 
grroup,  th(B  best  place  is  school.  Yet  this 
is  the  group  that  the  current  vocational 
education  system  is  serving  least.  Such 
remedial  and  antlpwverty  programs  as 
those  provided  under  the  Manpower 
Training  and  Development  Act  and  the 
Job  Corps  can  currently  enroll  only  tens 
of  thousands  when  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands need  help. 

Special  attention  to  those  with  "aca- 
demic, socioeconomic,  and  other  handi- 
caps" was  one  of  the  new  directions  of 
the  1963  Vocational  Education  Act.  but 
as  indicated   above,   this  has  not  l>een 
among  its  accomplishments.   Fragmen- 
tary information  suggests,  and  experi- 
ence confirms  that  vocational  students 
tend  to  be  below  other  students  In  general 
capabiUty.    Yet,    too    often    the    better 
schools  attempt  to  upgrade  their  student 
bodies  and  enhance  their  prestige,  not  by 
providing  special  help  to  those  who  need 
it.  but  by  actually  eliminating  such  stu- 
dents with  more  stringent  requirements. 
In  more  than  a  few  school  systems, 
vocational  education  serves  as  a  dump- 
ing   ground    for    academic    misfits.    In 
others,  where  vocational  education  has 
a  strong  voice  in  policy  determination,  it 
tends  to  reject  these  misfits,  so  that  they 
are  placed  in  the  "genersa"  curriculum 
which  really  prepares  them  for  nothing. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  academically  8U)le 
students  are  selected  for  vocational  edu- 
cation but  the  least  able  are  rejected. 
These  able  studraits  are  the  very  ones 
which    employers    seek    for    industrial 
training  programs.  The  students  who  are 
left  out  are  those  with  low  motivation 
and  poor  preparation,  though  these  are 
two  of  the  handicaps  which  vocational 
education  copes   with   the  best.   Voca- 
tional   education    places    an    enormous 
amount  of  stress  on  doing,  and  provides 
strong  motivation  to  learn  those  aca- 
demic skills  which  are  needed  for  occu- 
pational   success.    Through    vocational 
education,  many  students  learn  for  the 
first  time  that  reading,  arithmetic,  and 
report  writing  have  utility  In  the  real 
world. 

Our  efforts  in  the  field  of  vocational 
education  have  been  highly  successful  in 
the  past.  More  than  nine  out  of  10  stu- 
dents who  completed  vocational  school 
and  post  high  school  programs  in  1966 
and  who  wanted  jobs  were  employed 
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full  time  in  October  1966.  About  80  per- 
cent were  working  in  a  field  which  waa 
directly  related  to  the  field  in  which 
they  were  trained.  Slightly  over  one- 
third  of  the  students  completing  these 
programs  were  not  available  for  work 
either  because  they  entered  the  Armed 
Forces,  continued  school  full  time,  were 
imable  to  work,  or  did  not  want  to  work. 
The  number  of  students  continuing 
school  full  time  indicates  that  vocational 
education  can  be  a  stepplngstone  for 
additional  training  as  well  as  immediate 
employment.  In  fact,  the  trend  over  the 
last  few  years  is  for  an  Increasing  per- 
centage of  vocational  education  gradu- 
ates to  continue  their  education. 

Even  though  past  effort*  have  been 
successful,  we  certainly  must  not  stand 
pat  on  our  past  accomplishments  blb  the 
Council  report  indicates  we  have.  I  cer- 
tainly concur  with  the  recommendations 
of  the  Council  concerning  the  future 
course  which  vocational  education  should 
take.  These  recommendations  are:  first, 
a  substantial  portion  of  vocational  edu- 
cation funds  must  be  reserved  for  the 
hard-to-reach  and  hard-to-teach:  sec- 
ond, admission  requirements  for  voca- 
tional education  must  be  based  on  an 
ability  to  succeed  In  a  field  of  work, 
rather  than  on  academic  grades  or  rank 
in  class:  third,  the  general  curriculum 
as  it  is  now  in  effect  must  be  revised 
or  in  some  cases  abolished.  It  promises 
in  effect  to  prepare  students  for  life  and 
in  reality,  prepares  them  for  nothing. 

I  have  long  advocated  the  curtailment 
of  nonessential  Oovernment  expendi- 
tures. However.  I  consider  our  expendi- 
tures for  vocational  education  to  be  very 
essential  provided  they  are  used  effec- 
tively. Hearings  are  now  being  held  on 
a  bill  which  would  amend  and  strengthen 
the  1963  act.  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to 
read  the  Advisory  Council's  report.  It 
will  provide  some  excellent  background 
material  on  the  problems  and  successes 
vocational  education  has  achieved  as  well 
as  what  measures  may  be  needed  in  the 
future  to  better  our  efforts  in  this  vital 
area  of  education. 


Antifarmer    Activitict    of    the   Americaa 
Farm  Bnreao  Federalioa 


HON.  JOSEPH  Y.  RESNICK 

or  Nrw  To«K 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVB8 

Monday.  February  26.  1968 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  past  8  months  I  have  been  investi- 
gating the  farflung,  vastly  lucrative, 
antifarmer  activities  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation.  For  years  the 
AFBF  has.  without  the  knowledge  and  al- 
ways at  the  expense  of  the  American 
farmer,  been  enlarging  both  its  influ- 
ence and  its  coffer  in  an  attempt  to  play 
both  sides  of  the  fence  in  the  game 
called,  "Let's  fleece  the  farmer."  For 
the  most  part  they  have  been  success- 
ful—or at  least,  they  have  been  success- 
ful until  recently.  Gradually,  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  is  realizing  that  he  Is  being 
deceived. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  lecently  received  a 
letter   from  a   fanner   in   Francesville. 
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Ind .  explaining  his  feelings  about  this 
organization.  He  makes  very  clear  what 
the  Farm  Bureau  means  when  it  refers 
to  "grassroots"  support. 

My  only  disagreement  with  Mr.  Howat 
Is  that  he  believes  the  AFBF  was  once 
mindful  of  the  Interests  of  the  American 
farmer,  while  all  of  the  material  uncov- 
ered in  my  investigation  points  to  the 
contrary.  My  investigation  shows  that 
the  Farm  Bureau  is  not  now  and  never 
was  a  farm  organization.  It  was  or- 
ganized in  the  early  20th  century  by 
the  Blnghamton.  NY..  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Lackawanna  Railroad  to 
preserve  the  advantages  to  business  in 
Its  relations  with  farmers— and  It  has 
continued  to  be  true  to  this  Ideology  to 
the  present  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  place  Mr.  Howafs  let- 
ter in  the  Rbcord  at  this  point: 
Howat  Skd  Corn  Co.. 
Francen^ille.  Ind..  February  21, 1968. 
Hon.  Jo«  RESNICK. 
House  of  Representatives, 
House  Agricultural  Committee, 
Washington,  D.C. 

D«AR  CoNcmMSMAN:  I  have  read  with  In- 
terest your  criticisms  of  the  Farm  Bureau 
officers  and  policies.  I  was  raised  on  the  farm 
and  started  farming  In  1930.  I  have  watched 
the  Farm  Bureau  since  Its  start  In  1919  and 
have  been  Interested  in  It.  I  have  written  this 
brief  evaluation  of  It  which  I  hope  you  may 
find  intereaUng. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Thomas  Howat. 

In  the  February  Isaue  of  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau's magazine.  •Hooeler  Farmer".  National 
President  Schuman  said.  "Now  Is  the  time  to 
put  an  end  to  all  Government  farm  pro- 
grams." At  thU  time  of  low  farm  prices,  such 
a  policy  would  be  disastrous. 

The  orthodox  opinion  In  a  free  economy  Is 
that  supply  and  demand  determines  the 
price.  Therefore  the  five  percent  of  diverted 
acres  in  1967  should  slightly  strengthen  the 
present  prices.  The  present  low  prices  are  In- 
fluencing farmers  to  divert  fifteen  per  cent  of 
their  acreage  In  1968  and  the  A.S.C.S.  sign 
up  Is  much  higher.  A  fifteen  percent  of  di- 
verted acres  this  year  should  raUe  farm 
prices.  I  would  like  to  know  why  Mr.  Schu- 
man advocates  100  percent  of  agricultural 
producUon  and  no  national  agricultural  pro- 

The  Farm  Bureau  Is  rich  but  dead.  It  Is 
operated  by  two  percent  of  Its  membership, 
whom  I  win  call  the  wheelhorses.  The  rest 
of  the  members  are  completely  Indifferent 
to  It.  The  members  do  not  know  or  care  how 
the  Farm  Bureau  Is  governed. 

My  father  and  I  have  been  members  of  the 
Farm  Bureau  for  forty-eight  years.  He  was 
very  active  in  it  and  did  quite  a  lot  of  orga- 
nization work  for  It.  It  waa  just  recently  that 
I  discovered  how  the  Farm  Bureau  Is  gov- 
erned. The  Farm  Bureau  Is  only  able  to  bring 
In  two  to  four  percent  of  Its  membership  to 
a  meeting.  So  in  my  township,  with  almost 
one  hundred  members,  we  will  have  two  to 
four  farmers  per  meeting.  So  three  townships 
will  meet  together,  bringing  In  the  families 
and  having  refreshments  and  entertainment. 
Only  the  most  trivial  of  business  details  are 
ever  mentioned  and  no  Issues  or  policies  are 
ever  discussed. 

The  Farm  Bureau  is  governed  by  a  system 
of  delegates,  which  allows  the  wheelhorses 
and  the  state  and  national  officers  In  com- 
plete control.  The  wheelhorses  put  on  vig- 
orous membership  drives  because  part  of 
the  membership  fee  stays  In  the  township 
and  county  for  officers  expenses  and  re- 
freshments. The  wheel  horses  complain  that 
they  cannot  get  any  attendance  at  meetings 
and  not  even  any  attendance  with  refresh- 
ments. The  membership  of  the  Farm  Bureau 
Is  completely  Indifferent  to  Its  activities. 
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In  the  September  Farm  Bureau  township 
meetings,  the  wheelhorses  appoint  them- 
selves delegates  to  the  annual  Farm  Bureau 
County  organization  meeting.  These  official 
delegates  have  received  ideas  for  resolutions 
from  their  national  and  state  officers  speeches 
and  messages.  These  resolutions  are  dis- 
cussed and  adopted  and  delegates  are  ap- 
pointed to  the  district  official  meeting.  These 
resolutions  are  all  non-controversial  and 
trivial  and  carefully  screened  by  the  reso- 
lution committee.  All  delegates  and  resolu- 
tions are  In  complete  agreement  with  the 
official  Farm  Bureau  Policy.  The  state  and 
national  officers  receive  back  the  resolu- 
tions they  suggested  and  wanted  and  loudly 
proclaim  that  the  grass  roots  has  spoken. 

The  National  Consumers  Council  Is  the 
lobbying  and  publicity  organizations  for  the 
large  food  processors  and  chain  stores.  They 
have  elected  Mr.  Schuman  to  be  their  presi- 


dent and  official  sjiokesman.  As  such  he  Is 
hired  by  the  farmers'  enemies  to  work  against 
the  farmera'  Interests.  He  and  his  associates 
are  a  fifth  column  working  against  the 
farmers'  interesta. 

In  my  opinion,  the  enemies  of  the  farm- 
ers are:  the  grain  trade,  the  milk  trust,  the 
meat  packers,  the  soybean  processors,  the 
chain  stores,  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  the  National  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation. 

These  enemies  of  the  farmers  make  their 
profits  from  low  farm  prices  and  a  high 
volume  of  production.  Their  highly  organized 
bargaining  strength  is  stronger  than  the 
forces  of  supply  and  demand.  So  they  plunder 
the  farmer  ruthlessly  and  dlsasterously.  Pres. 
Schuman  catmot  see  the  activities  of  these 
enemies  of  the  farmers.  He  very  glibly  blames 
Pres.  Johnson  for  the  farmers'  low  prices. 
President   Johnson    Is   a    liberal    and    these 


farmers'  enemies  are  determined  conserva- 
tives. 

The  labor  union  leaders  have  always  sup- 
ported the  agricultural  programs.  They  fear 
that  a  agricultural  depression  will  ultimately 
cause  a  national  depression  with  vrtdespread 
unemployment  and  bankruptcy. 

The  Farm  Bureau  is  very  rich.  It  owns 
many  business  Interesta:  local  and  terminal 
elevators,  feed  mills,  petroleum  and  fertilizer 
plante.  It  owns  a  large  Insurance  company, 
which  owns  stock  In  chain  stores,  railroads, 
and  many  manufacturing  planta  and  finance 
companies. 

The  present  Farm  Bureau  leaders  have 
drifted  far  from  their  membership  and  their 
purpose.  The  present  rejection  by  the  farm- 
ers of  the  Farm  Bureau  Is  well  deserved.  The 
Farm  Bureau  needs  to  make  a  complete 
change  in  their  personnel  and  policies. 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Lord  and  Master  of  us  all.  O  Thou  who 
dost  speak  to  us  in  the  quietness,  with 
minds  burdened  for  the  Nation  and  for 
the  world,  we  turn  to  Thee  in  this  baffling 
hour,  praying  that  in  this  fear-haunted 
earth,  the  flame  of  our  faith  may  not 
grow  dim.  Unworthy  though  we  are, 
Thou  hast  made  us  keepers  for  our  day 
of  the  holy  torch  of  freedom  the  Pound- 
ing Fathers  kindled  with  their  lives. 

We  would  share  that  sacred  fire  until 
tyranny  everywhere  is  consumed  and 
thus  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be 
blessed. 

By  a  vision  of  Thy  eternal  kingdom, 
whose  sun  never  sets,  give  us  the  inner 
strength  to  serve  the  present  age.  By 
Thine  enabling  grace  may  the  ruling 
passions  and  the  deepest  desires  of  those 
who  here  are  called  to  serve  the  entire 
Nation  be  worthy  for  the  facing  of  this 
hour. 

Spirit  of  purity  and  grace. 

Our  weakness  pitying  see, 
O  make  our  hearts  thy  dwelling  place. 

And  worthier  Thee. 

We  ask  it  In  the  dear  Redeemer's 
name.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day. February  26, 1968.  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


AGRICULTURE— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  <H.  DOC.  NO.  267) 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  message 


from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
The  farm  was  here  before  the  factory. 
It  was  the  promise  of  productive  land 
that  pushed  our  people  westward,  and 
America  was  built  on  a  foundation  of 
farms  and  ranches  supplying  the  food 
and  fiber  for  a  bountiful  and  restless 
Nation. 

It  was  the  farmer's  qualities — his  hard 
work  and  perseverance,  his  independ- 
ence and  initiative — which  gave  strength 
to  a  Nation's  character. 

Agriculture,  our  first  industry,  remains 
our  greatest.  It  is  the  vital  center  of  our 
economy — fueling  our  industry  and  com- 
merce, feeding  our  people  and  the  hun- 
gry of  the  world. 
— Almost  18  million  Americans  work 
at   growing   our   crops,   processing 
them  and  shipping  them  to  market, 
and  supplying  our  farmers. 
— Americans  spend  $125  billion  yearly 
for  the  products  of  our  agriculture — 
which  brings  the  family  the  most 
nourishing  food  in  the  world,  at  a 
modest  share  of  its  income. 
— ^The  harvest  of  one  out  of  every  four 
acres  moves  into  foreign  markets. 
Last  year  American  farm   exports 
set  a  new  record — $6.8  billion. 
— Millions  of  people  in  other  lands  live 
today  because  of  food  grown  and 
shipped  from  American  farms. 
— Agricultural   technology,   combined 
with  modern  machinery,  seeds,  and 
fertilizers,   has   revolutionized  pro- 
duction. Each  farmer  today  grows 
enough  food  for  40  persons,  com- 
pared to  only  10  thirty  years  ago. 
But  the  American  farmer,  who  helped 
to  build  America's  prosperity,  still  does 
not  fully — or  fairly — share  in  it. 

While  retail  food  prices  have  risen  in 
recent  years,  the  prices  the  farmer  re- 
ceives have  actually  declined  9  percent 
in  the  past  two  decades. 

Too  many  rural  communities  have 
been  by-passed  in  the  climb  to  abim- 
dance,  the  poverty  of  Its  people  standing 
in  stark  contrast  to  the  wealth  of  the 
land. 

THE    RECOaO   TO    DATE 

Farm-led  and  farm-fed,  the  depres- 
sion of  the  1930's  plunged  American  agri- 


culture into  Its  darkest  hour.  The  plight 
of  the  farmer  was  intolerable — five  cent 
cotton  and  20  cent  corn,  failure  and 
foreclosure. 

Out  of  those  grim  days,  as  the  Nation 
regained  strength,  the  basic  principles  of 
a  national  farm  policy  evolved,  guiding 
the  farmer's  recovery.  Through  conser- 
vation and  credit,  price  stabilization  and 
research,  a  partnership  with  government 
grew.  It  was  a  new  concept,  but  it  rested 
on  an  honored  American  tradition — that 
the  Nation's  strength  lies  in  independent, 
land-owning  farmers  and  ranchers. 

When  Franklin  Roosevelt  signed  the 
Agriculture  Adjustment  Act  of  1938 — 30 
years  ago  this  month — he  could  tell 
America:  "By  experience  we  have 
learned  what  must  be  done  to  assure 
agriculture  a  fair  share  of  an  Increasing 
national  income,  to  provide  consumers 
with  abundant  supplies  of  food  and  fiber, 
to  stop  waste  of  soil,  and  to  reduce  the 
gap  between  huge  surpluses  and  dis- 
astrous shortages." 

The  farmer  rose  to  the  challenge  of  the 
time  as  he  fed  and  clothed  America's 
victorious  armies  of  World  War  n — and, 
in  its  aftermath,  fed  a  war-ravaged 
world. 

But  in  the  middle  fifties  the  farmer 
fell  victim  to  his  own  progress  and  to 
government  indifference.  Production  In- 
creased while  Federal  programs  faltered. 
Ac  fl  result* 

—Farm  income  from  1952  to  1960 
dropped  by  almost  20%.  Farmers 
netted  $2y4  billion  less  per  year  than 
in  1952. 

— Farm  surpluses  swelled.  By  1960,  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  had 
accumulated  over  $8  billion  in 
stocks. 

— Exports,  a  major  source  of  farm  in- 
come, failed  to  keep  pace  with  rising 
production. 

While  farm  programs  cost  the  tax- 
payer more,  farmers  received  less  and 
less. 

These  were  bitter  disappointments — 
and  from  them  we  learned  much.  They 
led  to  the  constructive  programs  of  the 
sixties  which  have  already  shown  these 
signs  of  progress. 

— Today,  net  income  per  farm  is  55% 
higher  than  at  the  begiiming  of  the 
decade. 
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—1966  set  an  all  time  record  for  gross 
farm  Income  and  net  income  per 

—1967  produced  the  second  highest 
per  farm  Income  In  two  decades,  even 
after  a  disappointing  price  drop. 

Exports  soared  to  a  record  $6.8  bil- 

Uon  last  year,  up  bir'c  from  1960. 

—Price-depressing  surpluses  In  most 
commodities  have  been  eliminated. 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  In- 
vestments are  down  $4.5  billion  from 
1960.  Inventories  are  below  $1  bil- 
lion for  the  first  time  since  1953. 

THE    PROBLEM    TODAY 

But  as  Significant  as  these  achieve- 
ments are.  their  Importance  to  the 
farmer  is  diminished  by  the  realities  he 

faces : 

—His  Income  lags.  It  is  less  than  two- 
thirds  the  per  capita  Income  of  the 
city  dweller. 

—His  production  costs  are  rising,  and 
he  is  trapped  In  a  vicious  price-cost 
squeeze. 

^Por'most  commodities,  he  has  no 
practical  means  of  tailoring  his  out- 
put to  total  demand.  Now  he  grows 
his  crop  or  raises  his  livestock— and 
hopes  for  a  good  market.  If  that 
market  does  not  come,  he  will  not 
receive  a  fair  price  for  the  fruits  of 
his  toll. 

WHAT  IS  RBQUIKED 

Much  will  be  required  to  assure  the 
farmer  his  fair  and  full  share  of  Ameri- 
ca's abundance. 

First,  we  must  reinforce  the  partner- 
ship between  the  farmer  and  his  Oovem- 
ment. 

Like  any  sound  businessman,  the  agri- 
cultural producer  seeks  a  fair  return  for 
his  efforts  and  his  risks.  Yet.  because  of 
the  individual  nature  of  his  operation  he 
does  not  have  the  means  to  assure  this 
return.  It  Is  here  that  he  needs  the  help- 
ing hand  of  his  Oovernment. 

That  partnership  works  to  the  benefit 
of  all.  For  the  prosperity  of  the  farmer  is 
of  concern  to  all— from  the  factory 
worker  who  makes  the  tools  and  ma- 
chines the  farmer  buys,  to  the  family 
who  buys  the  food  and  fiber  the  farmer 
grows,  and  to  the  whole  economy  which 
is  strengthened  by  a  steady  fiow  of  farm 
income. 

Second,  we  must  seek  out  new  ways 
to  solve  an  old  problem — overproduction, 
the  consequence  of  the  American  fann- 
er's enormous  capacity  to  produce  far 
more  food  than  we  are  able  to  consume. 
For  more  than  thirty  years  we  have  tried 
to  balance  supply  and  demand,  to  shatter 
the  income-depressing  cycle  of  glut  and 
scarcity. 

We  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  reaching 
that  difficult  soal— but  in  recent  years 
we  have  made  great  strides.  The  founda- 
tion for  progress  Is  now  in  place  with  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965.  That 
Act  gives  us  the  machinery  to  tailor 
production  to  demand,  to  produce  the 
right  kind  of  food— at  the  right  time— in 
the  right  amounts. 

We  are  learning  to  operate  that  new 
machlner>'  more  skillfuUy  now  In  coop- 
eration v.ith  farmers  and  their  organiza- 
tions. 

Still,  more  is  needed  to  reach  the  farm- 
er's just  goal  of  parity  of  income — a  fair 


return  for  his  labor,  management  and 
investment. 

I  believe  1968  can  be  the  year  in  which 
we  move  closer  than  ever  before  to  that 
elusive  goal.  It  can  be  a  year  of  decision 
for  the  American  farmer. 

/  propose  a  7-point  plan  to  bring  new 
prosperity  to  rural  America. 

1.  Permanent  extension  of  the  farm- 
ers basic  charter— the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Act  of  1965. 

2.  Continuation  of  the  Food  for  Free- 
dom Program  through  1971. 

3.  Creation  of  a  NaUonal  Food  Bank— 
a  security  reserve  of  wheat,  feed  grains 
and  soybeans  to  protect  the  consumer 
against  food  scarcity  and  the  farmer 
against  falling  prices. 

4.  New  bargaining  authority  for  the 
fanner,  to  give  him  a  stronger  voice  in 
setting  terms  and  conditions  for  the  sale 
of  his  products. 

5.  Stronger  regulatory  programs  to 
guard  the  farmer  against  fraud  In  the 
market  place. 

6.  Aid  and  hope  for  the  small  farmer. 

7.  Continued  revltallzatlon  of  Amer- 
Icas  rural  heartland  by  improving  men's 
lives  through  decent  housing,  better  jobs, 
and  more  rapid  community  development. 

Taken  together,  these  measures  can 
hasten  the  day  when  the  men  and  wom- 
en who  grow  our  food  can  share  more 
fully  in  the  abundance  they  help  to 
create. 


THE    FOOD    AND    AGRICULTURE    ACT 


The  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965 
is  the  backbone  of  our  support  for  the 
farmer. 
— For  the  first  time,  it  recognized  that 
stabilizing  the  market  supply  of  our 
basic      commodities — wheat,      feed 
grains,  and  cotton — is  a  continuing, 
not  a  temporary,  problem. 
—It    established    price    supports    at 
near-world  levels  for  these  major 
commodities— with     payments     to 
stabilize  incomes  and   acreage  al- 
lotment programs  to  prevent  sur- 
pluses from  piling  up. 
—It  provided  the  flexibility  to  adjust 
the  farmer's  production  to  meet  do- 
mestic needs,  export  demand  and 
projected  shipments  under  the  Food 
for  Freedom  Program. 
Two  years  after  its  passage,  the  Act 
faced  a  severe  test.  Larger  wheat  and 
feed  grain  allotments  for  1967  crops  set 
under  the  Act  were  followed  by  a  serifcs 
of      unforeseen      events:      world-wide 
bumper  crops,  smaller  total  demand — 
and  lower  prices  for  the  farmer.  These 
are  the  uncertainties  to  which  every  esti- 
mate— Involving  millions  of  acres,  mil- 
lions of  tons  of  food  and  the  variability 
of  weather — is  subject. 

Those  events  of  1967  once  more 
spurred  the  old  cry:  "get  the  government 
out  of  agriculture." 

But  the  1965  Act  did  not  fail  the 
farmer. 

Direct  payments  under  the  Act  pro- 
vided the  margin  between  profit  and  loss 
for  many  producers:  an  additional  48 
cents  for  each  bushel  of  wheat.  15  cents 
for  each  pound  of  cotton.  20  cents  for 
each  bushel  of  com. 

To  terminate  the  1965  Act  would  bring 
catastrophe  and  ruin  to  many  farmers. 

Cash  prices  to  the  farmer  would  fall — 
and  there  would  be  no  government  pay- 


ments to  cushion  the  impact.  Farm  In- 
come could  drop  by  as  much  as  one- 
third— back  to  1959  levels. 

Wheat  prices  would  drop  to  about 

$1  10  a  bushel— compared  with  the 
1967  blend  price  of  $1.89.  including 
the  wheat  certificate 

Com  prices  would  drop  to  about  75 

cents  a   bushel,   compared  with   a 
blend  price  of  $1.30  in  1967. 
—Cotton  would  sell   for   18  cents  a 
pound,  compared  with  42  cents  In 
1967  with  price  support  payments. 
—With  lower  grain   prices,  livestock 
supplies  would  soon  overburden  the 
market  so  that  livestock  prices  would 
decline  by  at  least  10 To. 
Certainly  the  Act  can  be  Improved 
Suggestions  to  strengthen  It  should  be 
carefuUy  reviewed.  But  It  must  be  con- 
tinued. ^  ,     .  ,  ,.  ,^ 
This  should  be  permanent  legislative 
authority.  The  need  for  price  protection 
wUl  not  end  In  one— or  two— or  even  the 
four  years  provided  in  the  1965  Act. 

While  the  Congress  may  choose  to 
modify  these  programs  In  future  years, 
the  famier  should  not  run  the  nsk  of 
sudden  termination  of  this  vital  protec- 
tion Only  permanent  authority  will  as- 
sure that  he  is  never  the  innocent  victim 
of  a  program  lapse. 

Although  the  Act  does  not  expire  until 
1969.  it  should  be  extended  this  year.  Be- 
fore this  Congress  adjourns,  the  1969 
wheat  program  must  be  announced.  And 
before  Congress  meets  In  1969.  final  year 
programs  for  all  the  other  commodities 
under  the  current  Act  must  be  an- 
noimced.  ,.,         ,, 

The  agricultural  producer,  like  all 
prudent  businessmen,  should  be  In  a  po- 
sition to  make  his  plans  well  In  advance. 
To  postpone  consideration  of  this  vital 
legislation  until  next  year  would  create 
grave  risks  for  the  American  farmer. 

/  recommend  that  the  Congress  begin 
hearings  at  the  earliest  possible  date  to 
extend  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of 
1965. 

FOOD  FOR  FREEDOM 

The  clock  continues  to  tick  In  the  de- 
veloping nations— as  the  shadow  of  hun- 
ger threatens  to  turn  into  a  nightmare 
of  famine. 

That  awesome  problem  has  long  sum- 
moned America's  attenUon.  Since  Worid 
War  n.  we  have  helped  meet  world  food 
needs  with  contributions  from  the  store- 
house of  our  agricultural  abundance. 

In  1966.  I  proposed   that  the  United 
States  lead  the  world  In  a  war  against 
hunger.  At  that  time.  I  asked  the  Con- 
gress to  join  In  a  new  and  concerted  food 
aid  program— Food  for  Freedom.  Two 
years  of  achievement  show  that  the  pro- 
gram was  wise  as  well  as  compassionate ; 
—The  bounty  from  America's  farm- 
lands   and    granaries    has    rescued 
millions  of  people  from  the  brink  oi 
starvation. 
—Developing     nations     are     helping 
themselves  through  national  poUcles 
centering  on  agricultural  develop- 
ment. 
—Sales  are  now  shifting  from  foreign 
currencies  to  dollars.  This  repayment 
trend  will  Improve  our  own  balance 
of  payments. 
—Food  shipments  are  creating  future 
overseas  markets  for  the  products  ol 
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our  farms  and  our  industry,  as  the 
economies  of  developing  nations 
grow  stronger. 

This  lifeline  of  hope  to  the  needy  of 
the  world  cannot  be  withdrawn.  The  Food 
for  Freedom  Program  expires  at  the  end 
of  this  year. 

/  recommend  that  the  Congress  con- 
tinue the  Food  for  Freedom  Program  for 
three  more  years— to  December  31.  1971. 

As  before,  our  efforts  must  be  rooted 
in  self-help.  Aid  that  does  not  encourage 
the  maximum  effort  of  each  nation  to 
feed  its  own  people  Is  illusory— and  a  de- 
ception to  those  who  receive  it. 

Our  efforts  must  also  continue  to  be 
groimded  in  world  cooperation,  because 
hunger  is  a  world  problem  which  must  be 
met  by  many  nations. 

The  Kennedy  Round  turned  that  prin- 
ciple to  action  as  other  nations  joined 
the  United  States  in  the  International 
Grains  Agreement. 

I  recently  asked  the  Senate  to  approve 
that  Agreement.  It  calls  for  a  three-year 
program  of  food  aid.  Participating  na- 
tions have  agreed  to  supply  4.5  million 
tons  of  grain  annually.  The  U.S.  share— 
1.9  million  tons — will  be  met  as  part  of 
the  Food  for  Freedom  Program. 

The  Grains  Agreement  is  good  news 
for  the  American  farmer.  It  provides  new 
Insurance  against  falling  wheat  prices. 
And  it  builds  new  cash  customers  for 
his  products. 

/  again  urge  the  Senate  to  ratify  the 
International  Grains  Agreement  at  the 
earliest  possible  time. 

SECtmlTY    COMMODFTT    RESERVE — A    NATIONAL 
FOOD    BANK 

When  the  talk  is  of  farm  surpluses, 
the  term  "food  scarcity"  has  an  unrealis- 
tic ring.  Yet  even  America  is  not  com- 
pletely immune  from  a  natural  disaster 
or  some  other  emergency  that  could  im- 
peril our  food  supply. 

America's  food  stocks  are  also  affected 
by  another  factor — our  himiane  response 
to  the  hardsliip  and  hunger  that  may 
strike  other  nations. 

In  the  light  of  these  contingencies,  we 
must  develop  a  national  food  strategy 
to  assure  that: 
—Production  is  sufBcient  to  meet  do- 
mestic needs. 
— Additional  production  is  scaled  to 
meet  requirements  for  exports  and 
food  aid  shipments. 
— A  security  reserve  is  on  hand  to  pro- 
tect against  unforeseen  emergencies 
or  variations  between  production  es- 
timates and  actual  need. 
The  Pood  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965 
and  the  Food  for  Freedom  Program  pro- 
vide a  solid  basis  for  this  national  strat- 
egy. Acreage  allotments  established  un- 
der the  1965  Act  are  based  on  anticipated 
domestic  consumption  and  foreign  de- 
mand. Food  for  Freedom  shipments  fur- 
nished an  important  part  of  that  total 
demand. 

But,  as  we  have  learned,  no  system  of 
estimates  can  be  precise.  Searing  winds, 
drought  and  fiood  can  deplete  produc- 
tion quickly  and  cause  scarcity.  And  as 
we  have  also  learned,  siu-plus  stocks — 
even  when  temporary — can  depress  the 
farmer's  income. 

What  America  needs  is  a  National 
Pood  Bank— where  deposits  can  be  made 


in  time  of  plenty,  and  withdrawals  in 
time  of  shortage. 

Last  year,  legislation  was  introducted 
to  create  such  a  Bank— a  Security  Re- 
serve of  wheat,  feed  grains,  and  soy- 
beans. Hearings  have  been  held  in  both 
Houses. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  complete  con- 
sideration of  this  important  legislation 
at  the  earliest  possible  date.  This  Admin- 
istration will  continue  its  strong  support 
of    a    measure    which    includes    these 
principles : 
— The    establishment    of    a    reserve 
owned  by  farmers  through  strength- 
ened reseal  provisions  in  the  price 
support  program.  The  farmer  would 
control  sales  from  a  part  of  this  re- 
serve, but  some  of  these  stocks  would 
be  held  under  long-term  arrange- 
ments for  emergency  use. 
—Authority  for  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  purchase  an  additional 
reserve  at  market  prices.  It  should 
not  be  necessary  for  prices  to  drop 
to  the  support  levels  to  add  to  the  re- 
serve stocks  held  by  the  government. 
— Insulation  of  this  food  bank  from 
the  commercial  market.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  should  not  sell 
reserve  stocks  at  less  than  parity 
.  adjusted  for  government  payments. 
A  National  Food  Bank  can  provide  im- 
portant protection  for  all  Americans. 
— The  farmer  will  not  have  to  bear  the 
burden   of   depressed   prices   when 
production  exceeds  current  needs. 
— The  consumer  will  be  protected  from 

unanticipated  food  scarcity. 
— ^ITie  government  will  have  a  reserve 
stock  "cushion"  in  making  acreage 
allotment  decisions,  and  in  respond- 
ing to  international  emergencies. 

PARMER  BARGAINING  POWER 

Goverrunent  programs  for  wheat,  feed 
grains,  cotton,  or  other  basic  commodi- 
ties strengthen  the  bargaining  power  of 
participating  farmers.  Under  the  loan 
program  with  its  recently  expanded  re- 
seal  privileges,  the  farmer  can  hold  his 
crop  for  a  better  market. 

But  Items  which  provide  60  percent  of 
gross  farm  Income — Including  livestock, 
poultry,  fniits  and  vegetables — are  not 
covered  by  Government  price  support 
and  payment  programs. 

The  producer  sells  these  commodities 
for  what  the  market  will  bear. 

This  is  fair  enough — If  the  farmer  has 
the  power  to  bargain  effectively  with 
those  to  whom  he  sells.  But  he  does  not. 
— There  are  millions  of  farmers  and 
their  power  is  diffused  and  frag- 
mented. In  contrast,  the  distributors 
and  processors  who  buy  the  farmer's 
products  are  relatively  few  and  well 
organized. 
— ^Farmers  do  not  have  the  means  to 
tailor  carefully  their  production  to 
market  demands.  If  they  produce  too 
much,  they  have  little  hope  for  a  de- 
cent price  at  market  time. 
— Most  businessmen  can  set  a  price  for 
their  goods.  Most  farmers  must  sell 
their  products  for  "what  they  can 
get." 
In  some  ways,  government  action  helps 
the  farmer  to  bargain  for  better  terms  in 
the    market    place.    Government    pur- 
chases under  Section  32.  Food  Stamp, 
School  Lunch,  Milk,  and  commodity  dis- 


tribution programs  create  additional  de- 
mand— and  even  out  over  supplies  which 
could  depress  prices. 

Still,  the  Government  is — and  can  be — 
a  customer  for  only  a  fraction  of  the 
total  market. 

The  fact  remains  that  the  farmer  does 
not  have  the  bargaining  power  he 
needs — he  still  does  not  have  the  ability 
to  price  his  products  for  a  fair  profit. 

Some  farmers — in  cooperatives  and 
marketing  associations — have  found  that 
their  collective  voice  is  far  stronger  than 
individual  efforts.  They  have  utilized 
marketing  orders  and  marketing  con- 
tracts to  achieve  higher  prices  and  bet- 
ter terms  of  sale. 
They  are  the  pioneers. 
Now  thousands  of  other  farmers  are 
beginning  to  think  about  farmer  bar- 
gaining. 

They  seek  an  end  to  the  frustration 
caused  by  their  lack  ol  bargaining  power. 
They  see  the  opportunities  for  lower 
costs  and  better  prices  through  market 
organization  and  coordination  of  supply. 
They  know  the  value  of  transfonning 
haphazard  farm  production  into  steady 
flows  of  products  of  uniform  quality — 
fitted  to  the  needs  of  our  modern  food 
industry. 

Several  months  ago.  I  directed  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  study  the  var- 
ious bargaining  and  marketing  tools 
available  to  agricultural  producers. 

I  asked  agricultural  economists  and 
other  experts  from  outside  the  govern- 
ment to  participate  in  this  effort.  Tlie 
farm  organizations  have  taken  leading 
roles  in  advancing  bargaining  tech- 
niques. 

It  is  now  time  for  the  Congress  to  join 
this  effort. 

/  urge  the  House  and  Senate  Commit- 
tees on  Agriculture  to  hold  hearings  this 
session  on  the  various  means  of  strength- 
ening farmer  bargaining  power  in  the 
market  place. 

Among  the  issues  the  hearings  should 
consider  are  these: 
— Will  bargaining  efforts  be  equally 

effective  for  all  commodities? 
— What  kind  of  bargaining  unit  should 

farmers  establish? 
— For  what  should  farmers  bargain? 
Better     price?     Uniform     quality? 
Other  terms  of  sale? 
— Should  the  bargaining  unit  be  able 
to  limit  marketing  or  production  to 
meet  bargaining  objectives?  If  so. 
how  should  these  limitations  be  ad- 
ministered or  enforced? 
One  matter  is  clear.  The  government 
may  act  as  an  advisor,  or  it  may  serve 
as  an  umpire.  But  the  plan  must  be  de- 
signed for  farmers  to  use  If  they  choose. 
It  cannot  be  forced  upon  them.  Under 
any  proposal,  farmers  must  make  their 
own  decisions   and  control   their  own 
destinies. 

Upon  completion  of  these  studies  and 
the  Congressional  hearings,  we  will 
make  specific  recommendations  for 
action. 

FRAUDULENT   PRACTICES 

Fraudulent  and  deceptive  practices  sap 
the  vitality  of  our  economy.  In  the  case 
of  the  farmer,  they  Impose  special  haz- 
ards and  handicaps.  Wherever  these 
practices  are  found,  they  must  be  rooted 
out. 
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Last  week.  I  was  proud  to  sign  a  meM- 
ure  guarding  against  Iraud  and  manipu- 
laUon  in  tne  Nations  commodity  ex- 

^'^^SHhere  Is  stUl  unfinished  fanner 
protection  business  before  Congrt»« 

7  urge  the  Congress  to  modernize  the 
Packers  and  Stockyards  Act^ 

This  Act  Is  intended  to  safcKuard  live- 
stock and  poultry  producers  against  cases 
of  deceit,  fraud  and  unfair  competition. 
The  present  law  has  failed  to  keep  pace 
with  developments  in  the  Ujestock  and 
poultry  industries  since  the  Act  was  first 
adopted  almost  half  a  century  ago. 

UFl    IN    EOmxI.    nUKBKk 

The  proposals  I  have  discussed  to  this 
point  are  designed  to  place  American 
commercial  agriculture  on  a  sounder  and 
stronger  footing.  k-*m. 

But  this  is  only  half  the  batue. 
For  there  are  thousands  of  men  and 
women  in  rural  America  who  need  a  dil- 
ferent  kind  of  help. 
The  statistics  tell  the  grim  story. 
—Farm  employment  has  fallen  by  4fl% 

between  1950  and  1967. 
—Nearly  1.5  million  small  farmers  earn 
less  than  $5,000  per  year.  Their  re- 
sources are  meager  and  they  have 
little  to  sell.  Their  existence  may 
hang  on  a  thin  thread:  a  few  acre* 
of  tobacco  and  cotton,  an  old-age 
pension,  and  the  Food  Stamp  Pro- 

ffTftin 
—The  rate  of  unemployment  and  un- 
deremployment In  rural  America  far 
exceeds  the  naUonal  average. 
—10  million  people  in  rural  America- 
one  in  every  five  falls  under  the 
poverty  Une.  and  milUons  of  f  amUles 
live  in  housing  that  shames  a  mod- 
em nation. 
What  promise  is  there  for  the  share- 
cropper  who  has  been   replaced  by   a 
ma?Sie?  What  new  job  wlU  open  up  to 
the  50-year-old  farmer  who  has  speni 
Ss  entire*life  working  the  soU?  What 
future  can  a  young  farm  boy  a^Pi"  to. 
when  only  one  out  of  ten  can  expect  to 

earn  a  living  as  a  i^-}^^j^^^^  ^, 
Unprepared  and  untrained— with  no- 

whe??elS  to  go-they  ^ve  ^efm^jj^? 
they  know  and  streamed  Into  the  teem 
ing  sliuns  of  American  cities. 

The  problem  they  pose  touches  us  all. 
It  is  a  problem  of  urban  America  no  less 
than  rural  America.  

we  have  long  spoken  of  parity  of  o^ 
portunity  for  rural  Americans.  I  speak 
now  of  making  that  promise  a  reality. 

It  will  require  ""on-'^^^i^^liftt 
short  range.  The  foundation  of  that  effort 

has  been  built.  »„„„, 

—The  war  on  poverty  is  quietly  trans- 
forming the  lives  of  thousands  of 
men  and  women  in  rural  America 
—•OperaUon  Outreach."  launched  last 
year    brings  90  Federi^l   programs, 
from  health  to  housing,  from  educa- 
tion to  economic  development,  to  the 
countryside.  Under  the  coordination 
of    the    Secretary    of    Agriculture. 
Technical  Action  Panels  organized 
at  the  regional,  state,  district  and 
county  level  are  assuring  that  these 
programs  turn  into  effective  action 
for  the  people. 

FOOD    STAMPS     • 

But  seme  people  sUU  go  hungry  in  rural 
America. 
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The  Food  Stamp  Program  has  been  an 
effective  instrument  to  supplement  the 
purchasing  power  of  low-income  families^ 
When  I  signed  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of 
1964  the  program  was  being  tested  in 
43  areas.  Today,  it  is  operating  in  over 
850  counties.  By  early  summer,  it  wUl 
extend  to  1200.  providing  the  basic  essen- 
tial of  life  to  over  two  million  needy 
men,  women  and  children. 

/  recommend  that  the  1969  appropria- 
tion authomatton  for  the  Food  Stamp 
Program  be  increased  from  $225  million 
to  $245  million. 

THK    8MAU.    FABMn 

Many  of  our  poorest  farmers  cannot 
leave  the  farm  for  other  work.  They  are 
untrained.  And  they  have  passed  the  age 
when  Job  opportunities  can  open  up  a 
new  life.  They  are  boxed  in. 

They  cannot  "go  into  something  else." 
for  there  is  no  place  else  to  go.  But  they 
can  be  aided  more  effectively— and  eco- 
nomically—on the  farm. 

I  have  directed  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  focus  the  full  range  of  the  pro- 
grams under  his  jurisdiction  to  help  the 
small  farmer. 

I  am  also  proposing  legislation  that 

—Increase   funds   available   to   small 
farmers  to  begin  new  farm  and  non- 
farm    enterprises:    and   to   provide 
credit  to  help  the  farmer  to  convert 
his  land  into  income  producing  rec- 
reation areas. 
—Improve  the  loan  program  for  graz- 
ing associations. 
—Establish  a  credit  program  for  rural 
cooperatives  now  Ineligible  for  as- 
sistance from  the  Banks  for  Coop- 
eratives or  the  proverty  program. 
I  am  also  asking  the  Congress  to  ap- 
propriate additional  funds  to  help  low- 
income  ranchers,  who  depend  on  Nation- 
al Forest  lands  for  much  of  their  livestock 
grazing,  and  to  increase  technical  assist- 
ance  to   cooperaUves  owned   by   smaU 
farmers. 

RU»AL    ELCCT«inCAT10N 

Thirty  years  ago.  the  lights  went  on 
across  the  farmlands  of  America.  Rural 
electrification  liberated  the  fanner  and 
his  family  from  the  tyranny  of  darkness. 
Lights,  appliances,  radios — all  the  con- 
veniences of  modem  living— replaced  the 
kerosene  lamp  and  the  flickering  candle. 
Electricity  eased  the  fanner's  burden, 
and  brought  Industry  and  jobs  to  rural 
America. 

Rural  electrification  is  a  great  Ameri- 
can success  story. 

We  must  advance  that  success  and 
bring  it  up  to  date  by  assuring  the  growth 
of  the  nation's  rural  electrification  sys- 
tems In  the  areas  they  have  been  caUed 
upon  to  serve.  Those  systems  must  have 
access,  imder  fair  and  reasonable  rates, 
to  bulk  power  supplies.  In  this  way.  they 
can  continue  to  provide  a  reliable,  un- 
interrupted, and  Inexpensive  flow  of  elec- 
tricity into  America's  farm  communities 
on  a  par  with  more  populous  communi- 
ties. 

RUKAL    HOUSING 

There  are  places  In  the  hollows  and 
small  coimtry  towns  that  look  as  If 
America  had  never  moved  forward  from 
the  grim  days  of  depression. 

Over  three  mUllon  families  outaide  our 


metropolitan  areas  Uve  In  ramshackle 
and  dUapidated  dwellings. 

More  than  half  of  the  Nation's  6  mil- 
lion substandard  housing  units  are  out- 
side our  metropolitan  areas. 

But  our  federal  housing  programs 
have  not  been  able  to  reach  effectively 
enough  into  those  dusty  roads  of  a  by- 
passed America. 

I  propose  that  we  move  now  to  cor- 
rect this  situaUon. 

First.  I  have  already  recommended 
legislation  to  launch  a  new  program.  In 
cooperation  with  Industry  and  labor,  to 
add  6  million  new  housing  units  over  the 
next  10  years  for  families  with  low  and 
moderate  Incomes. 

;  am  directing  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  work  with  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  in 
bringing  this  new  program  to  our  rural 

areas. 

Much  of  the  necessary  assistance  can 
be  rendered  by  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration. For  more  than  thrw  dec- 
ades, it  has  helped  provide  home  financ- 
ing for  rural  citizens. 

I  want  to  make  certain  that  the  resi- 
dents   of     rural     America    participate 
fuUy  in  this  important  housing  program. 
Second.  I  have  recommended  legisla- 
tion which  wiU:  .„^^„i 
—Authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  reduce  the  interest  rates  for 
low  and  moderate  income  famUies 
so  they  can  borrow  under  existing 
rural  housing  loan  programs. 
—Broaden   the  eligibility   for  credit 
under  the  rural  housing  loan  pro- 
gram. _4 
—Make    low -Income    non-rural    resi- 
dents who  have  jobs  In  rural  areas 
eligible  for  housing  loans. 
Third  I  have  directed  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  in- 
sure that  the  rent  supplement  program 
has  maximum  impact  in  rural  as  well  as 
urban  areas. 

JOBS     AND     RCRAL    Dl:VE'.-OPMENT 

The  rural  American  displaced  by  tech- 
nology has  a  proud  heritage  of  hard  work. 
He  does  not  want  welfare.  He  wants  a 

Job.  ■,. 

If  the  jobs  are  in  the  cities,  men  will 

move  there. 

Eighteen  months  ago.  in  Dallastown. 
Permsylvania.  I  said: 

History  records  a  long,  hard  struggle  to 
establish  mans  right  to  go  ''•»»««  f^^P^^^*^ 
and  to  live  where  he  chooses  .  .  We  lose  that 
freedom  when  our  children  are  obliged  to  Uve 
someplace  else  If  they  want  a  job  or  If  they 
want  a  decent  education.  Not  Just  sentiment 
demands  that  we  do  more  to  help  our  farmb 
and  rural  communities.  I  think  the  welfare 
of  this  NaUon  demands  It.  And  .  .  .1  tmnk. 
the  future  of  the  cities  of  America  demands 

Today  70  percent  of  our  people  live  on 
1  percent  of  our  land.  By  the  turn  of  the 
century— If  present  trends  continue- 
there  win  be  240  million  Americans  Uving 
in  urban  areas  occupying  only  4  percent 
of  this  great  and  spacious  naUon. 

I  think  we  can  change  this  trend  by 
setting  a  goal  of  fuU  parity  of  oppor- 
tunity for  Rural  America.  Industry, 
technology  and  transportation  can  bring 
jobs  to  the  countryside  rather  than  peo- 
ple to  the  cities.  And  government  must 

help.  ,     »„  „„ 

In  our  growing  economy,  private  en- 
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terprise — today — is  creating  thousands 
of  new  Jobs  in  the  small  towns  of  America. 
We  can  do  more  to  develop  Job  oppor- 
tunities and  to  provide  assistance  to 
those  who  want  work. 

With  legislation  now  on  the  books,  we 
can  move  to  reduce  rural  underemploy- 
ment and  unemployment  by  the  end  of 
1968. 1  have  directed: 
— The  Secretsules  of  Commerce  and 
Agriculture  to  devel{«)  an  expanded 
credit  program  for  firms  seeking  to 
locate  new  plants  in  rural  areas. 
— The  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the 
Administrator  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration  to  give  top  priority 
to  loans  for  the  construction  of  in- . 
dustrial  buildings  in  rural  areas. 
— The  Secretary  of  Labor  to  extend 
work   training  and   Job  counseling 
programs.  With  the  Census  Bureau, 
he  will  undertake  regular  surveys  of 
labor   market   conditions    in    rural 
areas. 
—The     Secretaries     of     Agriculture, 
Labor,  and  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  the  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity  to  co- 
ordinate expanded  area-wide  man- 
power planning,  and  concerted  edu- 
cation and  training  services. 
— The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  and  the  Director  of  the 
OCQce  of  Economic  Opportunity  to 
help  finance  the  creation  of  addi- 
tional community  centers  where  the 
rural  resident  can  have  access  to  all 
the  programs  designed  to  help  him 
and  his  family. 
— The  Secretary  of  Labor  to  extend  the 
Concentrated  Employment  Program, 
which  brings  together  a  wide  range 
of  manpower  and  related  services  in 
selected  geographical  areas,  to  an 
additional    70    areas — 35    of    them 
rural. 
In  addition.  I  have  recommended  legis- 
lation   which    would    provide    training 
facilities — and  temporary  housing  during 
training — to    enable    low-income    rural 
residents  prepare  for  improved  employ- 
ment opportunities. 

But  jobs  alone  are  not  enough  to  make 
the  countryside  more  livable  and  more 
convenient  for  rural  Americans.  What  Is 
needed  is  a  restoration  of  rural-urban 
balance — a  balance  that  assures  rural 
America  its  full,  fair  share  of  educational, 
economic,  social  and  cultural  oppor- 
tunity. 

To  help  accomplish  this.  I  recommend 
that  the  Congress : 
— Increase  Federal  programs  to  assist 
rural  communities  in  building  mod- 
ern water  and  sewer  systems. 
—Extend  the  period  of  eligibility  for 
grants  for  comprehensive  water  and 
sewer  projects. 
— Authorize  recreation  projects  in  Re- 
source Conservation   and  Develop- 
ment areas. 
— Appropriate    funds    for    ten    new 
-        multi-county,     multi-purpose     Re- 
source Conservation   and  Develop- 
ment areas  during  Fiscal  1969.  This 
will  give  the  Nation  fifty-one  such 
areas,    encompassing     100    million 
acres. 
In  addition.  I  urge  the  Congress  to 


take  action  on  two  important  measures 

pending  before  it : 
— ^To  finance  comprehensive  plarming 
for  groups  of  rural  counties.  Such 
planning  can  help  rural  communities 
attract  business  and  industry  and 
make  better  use  of  Federal  pro- 
grams. It  can  help  neighboring 
communities  pool  their  resources — 
health,  education,  training — to  meet 
the  common  needs  of  their  people. 
— To  provide  additional  sources  of 
financing  for  rural  telephone  sys- 
tems.  We  must  continue  to  build  and 
upgrade  our  telephone  systems  to 
speed  economic  development  and 
commimlty  growth. 

THE  SPECIAL  NEED 

Our  earliest  destiny  was  shaped  by 
those  who.  in  Jefferson's  words,  "labor  in 
the  earth." 

The  hand  that  worked  the  plow — that 
led  the  team — that  husked  the  com — 
was  the  hand  that  guided  America  to  its 
greatness. 

The  stability  and  endurance  of  the 
farmer  are  a  priceless  part  of  our  na- 
tion's heritage.  His  love  of  the  land  ex- 
presses the  American  dream — that  a 
man  should  be  able  to  shape  his  own 
destiny  with  his  own  hands. 

"The  American  farmer  today  stands  in 
the  proud  tradition  of  generations  of  his 
fathers. 

But  he  is  faced,  as  no  generation  be- 
fore him,  with  the  problems  of  an  accel- 
erating technology.  It  is  bringing  funda- 
mental and  forceful  change  to  the  farmer 
and  the  ruial  community. 

The  farmer  and  the  rural  community 
need  government's  help,  and  government 
must  respond. 

Since  I  have  been  President.  I  have 
been  proud  to  sign  184  measures  designed 
to  assist  farmers  and  the  rural  commu- 
nity. Each  of  these  has  filled  a  special 
need. 

The  proposals  I  have  outlined  in  this 
message  continue  that  vital  work. 

This  is  a  total  program — one  for  the 
years  ahead  as  well  as  for  today — 
through  which  the  American  farmer  can 
claim  his  place  and  privilege  in  the  life 
of  his  Nation. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  February  27,  1968. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  BUDGET- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
'H.  doc.  no.  225) 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  paper  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  the  budget  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  the  fiscal  year 
ijeglnning  July  1.  1968. 

The  budget  proposes  fiscal  1969  appro- 
priations of  $609  million.  Revenues  from 
existing  sources  will  total  $371.6  million. 
New  taxes  will  raise  an  additional  $18.9 
million.  The  proposed  Federal  payment 
is  $83.5  million.  The  remainder  of  the 
budget — $135.8  million— represents  Fed- 
eral loans  for  public  facilities  and  com- 


mitments required  today  for  construc- 
tion costs  in  subsequent  years. 

This  budget  requests  the  minimimi 
funds  necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
citizens  of  the  Capital  of  the  United 
States. 

Preparation  of  the  budget  was  begim 
by  the  outgoing  three-commissioner  gov- 
erimient.  Mayor  Walter  Washington  and 
his  Deputy  have  reviewed  it  intensively, 
and  made  modifications  in  the  relatively 
brief  time  available  for  this  purpose.  This 
budget  has  been  considered  and  amended 
by  the  District  Council  after  public  hear- 
ings. Most  significantly,  for  the  first  time 
in  nearly  100  years,  the  citizens  of  the 
District  have  had  the  opportimlty  to 
voice  their  views  on  budgetary  proposals 
before  a  city  coimcil. 

Through  careful  and  thoughtful  devel- 
opment of  this  budget,  the  reorganized 
District  Government  has  shown  that  it 
can  conduct  the  public's  business  cflB- 
clently  and  judiciously  with  active  public 
participation.  This  augurs  well  for 
prompt  achievement  of  the  city's  goal  of 
self-government. 

The  District  budget  for  1969  requests 
funds  to  combat  the  urgent  and  complex 
problems  being  experienced  by  all  the 
major  cities  of  our  Nation.  These  prob- 
lems Include  an  Increase  in  the  crime 
rate,  growing  public  health  needs,  traffic 
congestion,  educational  demands,  hous- 
ing shortages,  expanding  welfare  re- 
quirements, spiraling  demands  for  job 
training  and  employment  assistance,  and 
air  and  water  pollution.  To  attack  these 
problems,  the  budget  caUs  for  funds  to: 

•  Strengthen  the  police,  courts,  and 
corrections  systems,  including  an  in- 
crease in  police  manpower  and  mod- 
ernization of  police  communications 
and  data  processing  equipment. 

•  Improve  the  public  school  system 
and  higher  education  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  including  improved  in- 
centives to  attract  and  retain  first- 
rate  teachers,  school  construction 
and  modernization  and  establish- 
ment of  two  new  public  colleges. 

•  Improve  public  health  and  human 
relations  services,  including  the  new 
community  health  center  program. 

•  Establish  a  comprehensive  neighbor- 
hood service  center  by  bringing  a 
wide  range  of  health,  recreation,  and 
other  social  services  together  for 
residents  in  their  own  neighborhood. 

•  Build  recreation  centers  and  pro- 
vide for  the  vital  Summer  Enrich- 
ment Program. 

•  Begin  construction  of  the  rapid  rail 
transport  system  and  continue  con- 
struction of  interstate  highways. 

•  Expand  programs  to  combat  air  and 
water  pollution  and  step  up  the  Dis- 
trict's rat  control  efforts. 

These  improvements  represent  the 
first  installment  of  the  new  District  Gov- 
ernment's promissory  note  to  its  citizens. 
Their  needs  and  their  expectations  are 
great.  Their  budget — set  forth  in  the 
transmittal  letter  of  the  Mayor— is 
sound  and  realistic  and  requests  urgently 
needed  funds.  I  recommend  that  the 
Congress  approve  the  District  budget  and 
revenue  measures  for  fiscal  1969. 

Lyncon  B.  Johnson. 

February  27.  1968. 
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EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  De- 
fore  the  Senate  a  message  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  submlttingthe 
nomlnaton  of  James  E.  Atwood.  of  Dav- 
enoort  Wash.,  to  be  U.S.  marshal  for 
threastem  district  of  W^^^^tp-i;"! 
the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Daniel  T  Don- 
ovan resigned:  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  Be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  District  of  CoUunbla 
submitting  the  nomination  of  Alfr^  r. 
Love  for  reappointment  as  a  member  ol 
the  District  of  Columbia  Redevelopment 
Land  Agency,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives ■  by  Mr.  HacJcney.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
h^d  piLed  a  bill  (H.R.  15131.  to  amend 
the  District  of  Columbia  Police  and  Fire- 
men's salary  Act  of  1958  to  increase  sal- 
aries, and  for  other  P^^poses  in  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Sen- 

^^The  message  informed  the  Senate  that 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  o^^secllon  5. 
Public  Law  420.  83d  Congress,  the  Speak - 
^appoints  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  GaUaudet  College:  Mr. 
?wIcH  of  Minnesota,  to  fUl  the  existing 
vacancy  thereon,  vice  Mr.  Nels«n.  of 
MinnesoU.  excused. 
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HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 
The  bill  <H.R.  15131)  to  amend  the 
District  of  Columbia  Police  and  Fire- 
men's salary  Act  of  1958  to  increase  ^- 
arles  and  for  other  purposes,  was  read 
twice  by  its  tiUe  and  referred  to  the 
CoiSnittee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

LLMITATION  ON  STATEMipjTS  DUR- 
ING  TRANSACTION   OF   ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
un'animous  consent  that  statements  In 
Son  to  the  transacUon  of   routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Coimnlttee 
on  Armed  Services,  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences,  a^d  the 
Conunittee  on  Foreign  Relations  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 

^^ThrPRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

IP  MORE  TROOPS  ARE  NEEDED, 
SEND  THEM  FROM  EUROPE 


Mr  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  people  are  beginning  to  realize 
there  has  been  considerable  unproven 
theory  in  the  conduct  of  this  undeclared 


but  large  war  that  Is  now  going  on  in 
Vietnam. 

Over  l'/2  million  men  are  presently 
engaged  In  the  hostUlties  which  can 
spread  any  day.  in  major  fashion,  to 
those  three  countries  where  it  is  already 
being  waged  in  minor  fashion — Laos, 
Cambodia,  and  Thailand. 

This  Goverrunent,  in  aU  sincerity,  felt 
the  Tonkin  Gulf  incident  justified  mov- 
ing hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  troops 
Into  South  Vietnam  to  defend  the  so- 
called  free  nations  against  Communist 
aggression;  but  now  finds  it  may  well 
have  run  into  the  strongest  force  in  the 
world  today — nationalism. 

In  lU  present  effort,  the  Government 
decided  not  to  emphasize  the  qualitative 
aspects  of  airpower  and  seapower.  in  fa- 
vor of  a  quantitative  concept  recom- 
mended by  ground  troop  advocates;  and 
at  the  same  time  decided  on  this  "sanc- 
tuary" concept  with  respect  to  all  three 
countries  that  border  South  Vietnam. 

"As  a  result,  we  now  find  ourselves 
bogged  down  in  what  for  over  half  a 
century  we  have  attempted  to  avoid— a 
major  conflict  on  the  land  mass  of  Asia. 
Because  the  Government  now  also 
finds  that  the  over  500.000  troops  cur- 
rently in  the  Vietnam  theater  are  not 
sufBcient,  apparently  It  plans  to  call 
up  additional  American  youth  for  service 
in  that  theater. 

If  this  defense  of  the  free  world  against 
aggression  Is  sound.  In  addition  to  de- 
fending our  own  country  10.000  mUes 
from  home,  we  are  also  defending  Ja- 
pan, the  PhUipplnes.  and  scores  of  other 
countries,  especially  those  prosperous 
nations  of  Europe  which  the  United 
States  has  worked  so  hard  for  over  20 
years  to  place  In  that  position. 

And  what  are  these  latter  countries 
contributing  to  support  our  effort?  The 
answer— not  a  single  combat  soldier  in 
Vietnam  from  any  of  them,  despite  the 
fact  that  these  same  nations  have  grown 
steadily  more  prosperous  under  the  um- 
brella of  our  protection,  while  our  own 
economy.  prlmarUy  because  of  the  back- 
breaking  cost  of  this  Vietnam  effort,  is 
becoming  steadily  more  mired  down  with 
increasing  fiscal  and  monetary  prob- 
lems. 

In  recent  days  we  have  been  led  to 
undersUnd  that  even  more  Americans 
wUl  be  needed  to  carry  on  this  unfor- 
tunate war. 

For  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  we 
have  had  40  percent  as  much  of  our  Army 
in  Europe  as  we  now  have  in  Vietnam. 
I  have  read  carefully  every  word  of 
the  280  single-spaced  pages  of  classified 
testimony  which  earlier  this  month  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  presented  to  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee.  Ali 
of  said  testimony  Is  interesting,  but  some 
of  it  has  an  Alice-in-Wonderland  ap- 
proach which,  to  my  mind,  has  little  re- 
lationship to  reality;  and  which  testi- 
mony makes  some  of  us  who  have  had 
some  knowledge  In  this  field  over  a  pe- 
riod apprehensive  about  the  future  se- 
curity of  the  United  States. 

A  few  days  ago  it  was  announced  that 
the  Government  now  plans  to  draft  grad- 
uate students.  That  action  can  only  shut 
off  a  great  deal  ol  the  knowledge  of 
those  very  sciences  which  could  help  us 


preserve  our  deterrent  capacity  against 
the  possible  real  enemy— the  Soviet 
Union  today,  perhaps  the  Red  Chinese 
tomorrow. 

For  these  reasons,  if  there  is  to  be  a 
decision  to  send  still  more  troops  to  this 
ravaged  little  Asian  country,  let  us  serid 
the  already  trained  men  we  have  Iri 
Europe,  rather  than  hastily  trained 
youth  from  this  country. 

Perhaps  I  was  the  first  in  Congress  to 
recommend  a  withdrawal  of  a  major  per- 
centage of  our  troops  In  Europe.  When 
working  In  the  executive  branch  years 
ago  we  were  assured  they  would  be 
needed  there  for  a  maximum  of  18 
months.  ^         ..      _^„ 

In  any  case,  and  based  on  the  Pen- 
tagon's own  recent  figures.  If  these  troops 
in  Europe  are  not  utilized,  and  things  In 
Vietnam  get  worse,  there  will  not  be 
much  more  than  a  corporal's  guard  of 
trained  men  left  in  the  United  States 
to  defend  this  country. 

What  could  be  a  greater  incentive  to 
sUrt  a  chain  of  events  which  in  turn 
could  bring  about  the  war  aU  of  us  are  so 
anxious  to  avoid— a  nuclear  exchange? 
Under  these  conditions.  I  for  one  in- 
tend to  work  to  the  end  that  no  money 
be  either  authorized  or  appropriated  by 
Congress  to  support  more  than  one 
American  division  In  Europe. 


THE  COPPER  STRIKE 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
distlngiiished  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Fannin]  raised  a  question  yesterday 
about  a  petition  fUed  with  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  by  the  Kennecott 
Co  on  October  18, 1967.  He  stated  at  that 
time  that  the  NLRB  usually  setUed  cases 
of  this  nature  In  60  days  but  that  this 
particular  petition  had  been  on  fUe  for 
over  4  months.  He  was  correct. 

This  morning  I  talked  to  the  NLRB 
and  asked  the  status  of  this  petition  I 
did  so  because  of  the  statement  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  and  also  on 
the  basis  of  telephone  calls  I  had  received 
from  Anaconda,  Mont.,  vis-a-vis  this 
matter.  I  was  advised  that  the  NLRB 
had  gotten  together  all  the  material  nec- 
essary and  that  this  particular  petition 
Is  under  very  Intensive  study  and  that  It 
Is  their  hope  that  It  can  be  disposed  of 
,  some  time  this  week. 

I  was  further  informed  that.  In  the 
opinion  of  my  Informant,  the  decision, 
whatever  it  might  be,  would  not  neces- 
sarily setUe  the  strike  but  that  it  might 
"clear  the  air"  so  that  the  parties  might 
start  negotiating,  depending  on  thetype 
of  decision  rendered  by  the  NLRB.  There 
is  of  course,  the  posslbUlty  that  even 
tlien  It  could  be  and  might  be  referred 
to  the  courts  which  would  also  be  time 
consuming. 

In  regard  to  the  Ulks  I  had  with  In- 
terested people  In  Anaconda,  they  told 
me  that  they  had  been  Informed  that 
Kennecott  and.  perhaps,  other  copper 
companies  would  not  start  talking  with 
the  union  untU  a  decision  on  this  petition 
was  reached. 
Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 


commend  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  for  following  through  on  this  very 
important  m.atter  which  is  vital  not  only 
to  my  State  and  his  State,  but  also  to  the 
Nation.  I  think  that  the  public  Interest 
demands  that  early  action  be  taken  by 
the  General  Counsel.  I  understand  that 
the  latter  has  not  acted  yet  but  I  am 
hopeful  he  will  do  so  immediately.  I 
think  we  all  realize  the  tremendous  im- 
pact this  situation  is  having  on  the  Na- 
tion today. 

I  know  the  company  and  the  union 
are  not  bargaining  in  this  particular  in- 
stance because  of  this  holdup.  I  have 
been  informed  that  at  a  meeting  of  the 
company  and  union  held  on  February 
26.  the  only  issue  was  the  union's  com- 
panywlde  bargaining  demand.  That  was 
yesterday.  At  this  meeting,  the  union  ad- 
vised the  company  that  its  company- 
wide  bargaining  demand  would  not  be 
withdrawn.  The  company,  in  turn,  ad- 
vised the  union  that  this  Insistence  on 
companywlde  bargaining  was  frustrat- 
ing negotiations  and  made  a  settlement 
with  the  union's  dispute  with  Kennecott 
lmpos.slble.  Despite  this,  the  union  re- 
fused to  change  its  position. 

This  meeting  lasted  less  than  an  hour 
and  was  adjourned  by  the  Federal  media- 
tion and  conciliation  service  with  no 
further  meetings  scheduled. 

I  feel  that  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  has  aided  considerably  in  bringing 
this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  in  insisting  that  the  NLRB  take 
early  action.  I  express  my  appreciation. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Arizona.  However,  he  was  the  one  who 
brought  the  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  on  yesterday.  I  knew  nothing 
about  it  until  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona  made  his  remarks  and  I 
heard  from  Anaconda. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's help. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  1  yield. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  join  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  in 
urging  that  this  administration  take 
prompt  steps  to  settle  this  long  dispute 
in  the  copper  industry. 

I  call  particular  attention  to  a  notice 
that  appeared  on  the  UPI  wire  service 
yesterday,  and  I  wish  to  read  one  sen- 
tence therefrom. 

One  of  the  Nation's  largest  defense  con- 
tractors shut  down  two  of  its  five  plants  to- 
day because  of  a  shortage  of  materials  re- 
sulting from  a  longsboremen's  boycott  of 
copper  Imports. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
entire  article  to  which  I  have  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Passaic,  N.J. — One  of  the  Nation's  largest 
defeme  contractors  shut  down  two  of  its 
five  plants  today  because  of  a  shortage  of 
materials  resulting  from  a  longshoremen's 
boycott  of  copper  Imports. 

Okonite  Co.  closed  operations  at  plants 
in  North  Brunswick  and  Providence,  R.I.  It 
also  cut  down  operations  at  plants  in  Passaic 
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and  Paterson,  NJ.,  and  Santa  Maria,  Calif. 
A  company  spokesman  said  no  copper  was 
received  at  the  plants  this  morning  as  a 
result  of  the  boycott  Friday  by  longshoremen 
in  east  and  gulf  coast  ports  to  support  the 
seven-month  old  nationwide  copper  workers 
strike.  The  firm  has  been  using  Imported 
copper.  The  spokesman  said  the  "flow  of 
materials  was  slowed  down." 

The  five  plants  employ  about  2,000  workers 
but  the  company  spokesman  declined  to  say 
how  many  workers  were  turned  away  from 
their  jobs  this  morning. 

The  North  Brunswick  plant  makes  rubber 
and  plastic  Insulated  copper  wire.  New  Jer- 
sey copper  users  were  making  plans  during 
the  weekend  to  layofif  workers  if  the  boycott 
continued. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that 
some  of  our  defense  plants  are  being  shut 
down  as  a  result  of  a  shortage  of  copper 
at  a  time  when  we  are  confronted  with 
a  full-scale  war  in  Vietnam;  yet,  the  ad- 
ministration is  still  twiddling  its  thumbs 
because  It  does  not  want  to  take  action 
which  under  the  law  it  has  adequate  au- 
thority to  take.  Some  action  should  be 
taken.  It  is  indefensible  and  inexcusable 
that  we  must  shut  down  defense  plants 
in  the  midst  of  a  war  because  the  admin- 
istration does  not  have  the  political  cour- 
age to  act. 

Mr.  President,  I  compliment  both  of 
the  Senators  on  their  efforts  to  prod  the 
administration  on  its  negligence. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
copper  strike  has  been  in  effect  for  too 
long — far  too  long  as  far  as  the  miners, 
smeltermen,  and  their  families  in  Mon- 
tana and  the  other  copper-producing 
States  are  concerned.  It  is  time — long 
past  the  time — when  the  union  and  the 
companies  should  get  together  and  put 
into  practice  what  they  have  failed  to  do 
so  far,  and  that  is  the  true  concept  of 
free  collective  bargaining. 

Along  with  other  Senators  from  the 
Rocky  Mountain  States,  I  had  asked  the 
President  to  appoint  a  factfinding  board 
which  could  come  up  with  recommenda- 
tions as  to  ways  and  means  by  which  the 
strike  could  be  settled.  That  factfinding 
board  conducted  hearings  between  the 
union  and  the  four  major  copper  pro- 
ducers: Kennecott,  Anaconda.  Phelps- 
Dodge,  and  American  Smelting  &  Refin- 
ing. That  Presidential  committee  did 
come  up  with  recommendations  which, 
in  my  opinion,  were  at  least  negotiable, 
and  those  recommendations  have  been 
declined  by  the  union.  The  copper  com- 
panies have  expressed  disappointment  at 
the  action  of  the  union,  but  they  did  not, 
themselves,  say  that  they  were  willing  to 
agree  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
Presidential  board.  I  would  hope,  there- 
fore, that  the  union  would  reconsider  the 
Presidential  panel's  proposal,  and  I  would 
urge  the  copper  companies  to  do  likewise. 
These  recommendations  may  not  be 
the  answer,  but  they  could,  if  both  parties 
agreed  to  it,  furnish  a  basis  for  collective 
bargaining  on  an  around-the-clock,  day- 
in-and-day-out  procedure. 

If  the  union  and  the  companies  do  not 
get  together — and  I  must  say  that  my 
primary  Interest  and  concern  are  the 
miners,  smeltermen,  and  their  families 


in  Montana  as  well  as  the  little  business- 
men who  have  been  carrying  them  on 
their  books  for  7  months — then  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  we  have  no  one  to  turn 
to  in  behalf  of  the  people  whom  we  rep- 
resent than  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  reiterate,  therefore,  my  sugges- 
tion that  as  a  last  resort,  the  President 
give  serious  consideration  to  calling  both 
the  companies  and  the  union  to  the 
White  House  to  see  if  this  Insoluble  Im- 
passe cannot  be  broken  and  a  satisfac- 
tory settlement  achieved. 

It  has  been  a  long,  tough,  hard  winter 
in  Montana,  and  the  union  members 
there  have  individually  lost  thousands  of 
dollars  in  Income,  and  the  prospects  look 
bleak  unless  a  settlement  Is  achieved.  In 
the  meantime,  the  five  Western  States  of 
Montana,  Utah,  Nevada,  Arizona,  and 
New  Mexico  have  lost  close  to  $600  mil- 
lion in  wages  and  tax  revenues.  The 
strike  has  cost  the  union  an  estimated 
$8  to  $10  million  to  date.  The  price  of 
copper  has  Increased  tremendously  from 
the  38  cents  per  pound  prestrlke  level. 
The  shortage  has  become  Increasingly 
acute,  and  because  of  the  Importation  of 
foreign  copper  and  the  high  prices,  our 
balance-of-payments  deficit  has  been  In- 
creased. In  my  opinion,  well  above  the 
half  billion  dollar  mark. 

The  strike  Is  hurting  everybody  and 
benefiting  nobody.  It  Is  time  for  the  pub- 
lic interest  to  be  given  primary  corisld- 
eration.  It  is  time  for  labor  and  manage- 
ment to  get  together.  It  is  time  to  get  the 
parties  to  the  strike  in  the  same  room. 
It  is  time  to  lock  them  In,  and  as  an  edi- 
torial in  the  Mlssoullan,  of  Missoula, 
Mont.,  under  date  of  February  21.  says 
while  such  a  procedure  "won't  be  a  love- 
in — It  might  get  results." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  In  the  Record 
a  telegram  from  John  Kelly,  president  of 
the  Anaconda  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  Mayor  Henry  Lussy,  mayor  of  Ana- 
conda, Mont. ;  an  editorial  from  the  Mis- 
soulian,  of  Missoula,  Mont.,  of  February 
21;  an  editorial  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  entitled  "Whither  Do  They 
Lead?"  under  date  of  February  27;  and 
also  a  news  story  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  the  same  date,  entitled 
"Copper  Shortage  Prompts  Calumet  & 
Hecla  to  Almost  Double  Price,  on  Sliding 
Scale." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram, 
editorials,  and  articles  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Anaconda.  Mont., 

FebTuary  26, 1968. 
Senator  Michael  Mansfield. 
1/.S.  Senate  Building, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

The  need  to  find  a  way  to  settle  our  eight- 
month  strike  is  eminent.  At  the  present  It 
seems  to  defy  a  solution  but  we  feel  that 
you.  our  Senator,  have  the  ability  to  bring 
forth  a  settlement  If  all  your  energies  are  ex- 
panded toward  this  goal.  Surely  the  heads 
of  the  five  States  mostly  effected  can  come 
up  with  some  way  of  getting  management 
and  labor  together  and  get  this  strike  set- 
tled. We  are  calling  upon  you  now  at  the 
crucial  hour  to  exercise  your  leadership  abU- 
Ity  In  this  matter.  We  feel  that  local  and 
State  problems  that  this  strike  has  created 
are  of  grave  importance  to  you  and  us.  Our 
very  existence  is  dependent  upon  a  settle- 
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-»  in  th»  near  future.  At  the  polU  we 
f^rLi^^ur  confidence  in  your  le^lerehip 
ami^e?"he  underelgneU.  are  caUlng  upon 
you  now  lor  your  help. 

'  JOHN  KKIAT, 

President.  Anaconda  cnamber  of  Com- 
merce. „  -  „..- 
Mayor  Hmhit  Lusbt. 
Mayor  of  Anaconda,  Mont. 
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(From  the  MlMOula  (Mont)    MlawuUan. 
'  Feb.  21,  19M1 

MiM'8  Locx-n*  To  End  a  Stat-CWT 
The  cooper  strike  I.  m  Ite  eighth  month 

•^1  t'.^'^^m.S.%^«m"nr  panel,  which  had 
be^n  co^8id«^ng  the  sUlemat.  for  sevenU 
^°ks  admuted*la.t  Saturday  that  it  couid 
flnrt  no  soluUon  to  the  impaew.  Uke  the 
neeotaato«  before  them,  the  panel  member. 
?!^e  a  cropper  on  labor'.  inBlstent  demand 
f^a^   mdu.trys   adwnant  oppoelUon   to 

companywlde  bargaining.  

However  the  panels  efforts  may  not  have 
beJnTn  v^  It  md  recommend  a  new  format 
^  conunued  negoUaUona.  and  received  ad- 
minlstrattoa  support  in  the  persona  of  Labor 
^^^^  W.  WlUard  Wlrtz  and  Commerce 
aecretarr  Alexander  B.  Trowbridge, 
^e^el  format  calls  for  e^^°^P»^J 
to  bargain  in  three  groupings  with  U»e  26 
unS^^^ol.ed.  The  first  g'oup  would  con- 
cern mining,  smelting  and  refining  opera- 
Uo'^.^e  sicond.  lead  and  ^^J>'°^^^f°^l 
and  the  third,  copper  wire  and  cable  and 

braas  fabrication.  _»„H*rt  that  bar- 

The  panel  further  recommended  that  mj 
..Sirs  concentrate  on  economic  Issues   Bu^ 
fr^ve  labor  a  sop  by  adding  that  uniform 
co^ctWaUon   dates   and   equaUty   of 
^aW>t  wllhln  these  groupings"  should  be 

'^i^'^through  It-  chief  spoke«nan.  Joseph 
P  MSfony  declared  Its  disappointment  with 
^e  plwi   And  indusuy  didn't  break  out  In 

'""fl^Vw^' disappointed  because  the  panel 
r»^«d  Th^  prlnc^le  of  companywlde  bar- 
S^nt  indusfry  gLned  a  Pomt  in  that  the 
Snel  recognized  the  validity  of  the  jo"^ 
n«niea-  argument  that  economic  difference* 
C.n8  t^v^lous  operations  Prohibit  com- 
^y-ilde  bargaining.  The  u^ons^n  the 
Sther  hand,  scored  In  the  panel  recommenda- 
tion thaTthe  scope  of  bargaining  be  extended 

n°w  MoXrs'^Ln^^^^e  Mansfield,  who 
haSTontmu^y  prodded  the  admlnlstrat^n 
tooush  for  a  strike  settlement,  proposes  that 
^^t  Johnson  call  the  two  dlsP^*^" 
SStoer  and  lock  them  up  until  they  come 

^^^tSrsmki-  a.  in  every  ^at^r-^^e: 
,«o„t  rtunute  a  third  party  at  the  bargain- 
^Lwe^rpubUc  interest;  For  that  "-on 
SMiator  Mansfield's  suggestion  has  merit. 

MthoughThe  strike  hits  with  greatest  Im- 
peStte  state,  of  Montana.  Ut^.  Nevs^a 
/SSoM  and  New  Mexico.  Its  effects  have 
«t1nStd  to  60  plants  In  23  states.  More  than 
IS:^  workers  In  thoee  operations  are  Idle 
andThousands  more  have  become  victims  of 
secondary  unemployment.  -^.^  th- 

in the  five  states  moet  dlrecUy  affected  the 
loss  in  production  wage,  and  tax  revenue  ha. 
totaled  $530,000,000. 

The  strike  has  cost  the  union,  an  esti- 
mated 8  to  10  mlUlon  doUars  thu.  far. 

The  price  of  copper  to  domestic  users  has 
increased  from  38  to  65  cents  a  pound  for 
metal  Imported  from  abroad  ThU  has  forced 
up  defense  ccU  and  raised  the  country  s 
adverse  balance  of  trade  paymenU  for  copper 
from  •IB  million  to  •eo  million  a  month. 

This  strike  Is  costing  everybody— labor,  in- 
dustry and  the  pubUc.  It's  time  It  ended. 
Mansfield's  lock-In— If  It  ever  occur.— wont 
be  a  love-ln  but  It  might  get  results 


[Prom  the  WaU  Stireet  Journal.  Feb.  27.  19681 

WHmUB   Do  TH»T    LBAD? 

At  le*.t  some  of  the  striking  copper  work- 
er. mu^bV  now  be  getting  a  UtUe  dublou. 
^uttoelr  union  le«lei.hlp.  Where,  exactiy. 
az«  the  leader*  l«*<Ung? 

^^le  the  worker,  voted  to  rtrlke  l"-*  July 
wme  of  Uiem  might  have  been  hea^Uuit  U 
t^  official,  had  warned  Uiem  that  the 
wSikout  might  drag  on.  a.  It  ha.,  for  more 
San^^ven  month..  Official,  themee  ve.  now 
wnoede  that  they  seriously  mlscalcuUted  the 
lndu«try'.  wUl  to  reelst. 

Whfare  the  companies  so  stubborn?  The 
dlsrmte  mainly  concern,  not  wage,  ana 
Si  but  rati^er  U.e  technique  of  barga^n- 
,^.  The  union,  want  to  "'Borate  on  a 
bii.  that  1.  at  least  company-wide  U  not 
^n-wlde:  the  lndu.try  imUat.  on  retaln- 
imt  local  contract  talks. 

^^ndustry  argue,  that  lU  employe  axe 
not  only  scattered  around  the  country  but 
are  engaged  In  a  wide  diversity  of  activitle.. 
^*^^Lx  bargaining,  local  P^hlema  some- 
time, get  lo.t:  that  helps  to  explain  why  the 
Umted  Auto  workers  In  recent  years  ha.  been 
h^l^  m>uble  wlUi  rebelllou.  union  l<>c^ 
on  the  other  hand,  the  union,  claim  local 
n.S^ti*mon.  make.  It  possible  for  the  oom- 
J^  to  conquer  tiie  tmlon.  plecemeaL 
R^lf  u»at  w«i  «>  in  tiie  paet.  If.  difficult 
w  see  what  the  labor  leaders  are^"^  «' 
^w.  The  coalition  of  26  union.,  headedby 
the  United  Steelworker..  ha.  shown  no  break- 

"Tli'l^'t^^^  the  worker,  at  on.  plant 
ob^ned^rms  agreeable  to  them,  sho^d 
tSefbe  forced  to  hold  out  for  ^o"  a^P^ 
becauM  workers  elsewhere  remain  «U»»^ 
S^7^ant-by-plant  negotiations  mean  exwa 
work  for  union,  (and  companle.).  but  the 
r«ults  .Ire  more  Ukely  to  satisfy  ti^  worker. 

''^Sfes  seeming  more  inUr«ted  in  dU- 
nlftvmz  their  own  power  than  in  serving 
Si^  members.  copiJer  labor  ojnclal.  al^  are 
Diving  inept  In  dealing  witii  Government. 
Cir  incompetence  was  especially  evidentm 
their  reaction  to  a  Federal  panel  s  propo«il 
of  a  compromise  bargaining  formula^ 

in  an  effort  to  find  some  common  ground 
between  tiie  industry  and  the  unions,  the 
plnTproposed  that  copper  operationsbe 
divided  into  three  categories  for  purpo^ 
o  ba^alnlng.  This  would  at  least  group  to- 
get^«  worklr.  who  are  engaged  In  similar 

^°  Whatever  the  union,  thought  of  t^ldea^ 
a  wue  political  ploy  would  have  be«h  to 
await  company  reaction.  But  tiie  union  offl- 
'raU  flat^^ejLted  the  plan,  which  allow«i 
industry  leaders  to  come  along  saying  n^ce 
twngs  about  Uie  panel's  propo«il  and  h«i 
things  about  the  union  intransigence— with- 
out ever  firmly  committing  themselve.  for 
or  against  the  suggested  bargaining  setup. . 

Union  ofllclala.  of  course,  have  contended 
rlBht  along  that  they  want  to  Impose  their 
wfll  upon  the  industry  wlUiout  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Government.  If.  an  odd  pref- 
erence, in  a  way.  since  such  Intervention  in 
r^ent  years  usually  ha.  glvea  the  union, 
about  aU  they've  asked.  In  any  case,  the 
unions  have  especlaUy  opposed  any  move  by 
Washington  to  seek  a  TaXt-Hartiey  injunction 
to  suspend  the  strike. 

Since  that's  true.  It's  more  than  somewhat 
strange  that  the  copper  union  welcomed  the 
International  Longshoremen's  Association 
decision— later  suspended,  at  least  tempo- 
rarUy— to  refuse  to  handle  export  and  Import 
shipment,  of  the  metal.  Even  If  the  ILA 
move  was  not  an  Illegal  secondary  boycott. 
It  would  have  made  the  strike '.  economic  and 
national  defense  effort  all  the  more  crippling 
and  thus  made  Taft-Hartley  action  aU  the 
more  likely. 
W*  don't  for  a  moment  doubt  that  copper 


worker,  have,  or  are  convinced  that  they 
have,  serlou.  grievances  against  their  em- 
ployers. NO  group  of  employe,  would  have 
held  rank,  through  this  long.  dUmal  sUIke 
If  they  were  happy  with  the  way  they  were 
being  treated.  ^  .    _ 

For  solving  tiiese  problem,  the  worker, 
need  vrtse  officials.  Solutions  will  continue 
to  be  hard  to  find  as  long  as  their  power- 
hungry  leaders  persUt  In  running  amuck. 


(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Feb.  27.  19681 

COPlTnt  SHOBTAOK  PSOMPTS  CALDMST  &  HECLA 
TO  ALMOOT  DOOBU!  PRICE.  ON  SLmiNO 
SCAIX 

The  current  turmoil  in  copper  supplies 
prompted  one  of  the  nation's  few  operating 
producer,  to  raise  Its  price  drastically,  and 
slash  inventories  of  some  major  users  to  the 

crisis  point.  t,^„„ 

Calumet  &  Hecla  Inc..  Evanston,  lU..  today 
will  begin  pricing  Its  copper  on  the  fluctu- 
ating dally  rate  at  the  London  Metal  Ex- 
change, which  closed  yesterday  at  nearly 
84  cents  a  pound.  This  Is  nearly  double  the 
concern's  former  fixed  price  of  43  cent,  a 

^  Paul  W  Robson.  president,  said  the  deci- 
sion "was  necessitated  by  the  current  extreme 
dislocation  in  normal  domestic  and  world 
sotxrces  of  supply."  Calumet  &  Hecla  re- 
portedly produce,  only  about  10.000  tons  of 
refined  copper  a  year,  or  less  than  ITo  of  the 
nation's  total  output,  and  has  a  fabricating 
capacity  of  about  200.000  pounds  of  copper 
and  brass  products  a  day. 

The  Illinois  producer  had  posted  Its  price 
of  43  cent,  only  two  weeks  ago.  when  It  be- 
came one  of  the  few  copper  companies  to 
reach  a  wage  accord  In  the  228-day-old  in- 
dustry-wide strike.  The  price  for  domestic 
copper  prior  to  the  labor  dispute  was  38  cents 
a  pound,  and  Industry  officials  In  mid-Febru- 
ary said  Calumet  &  Hecla's  6-cent  boost  was 
"around  what  most  major  producers  would 
adopt"  once  a  general  setUement  Is  reached. 
Copper  Range  Co..   a  medium-sized  pro- 
ducer that  has  aUo  signed  a  new  labor  con- 
tract changed  to  a  system  whereby  Its  price 
varies  each  week  once  It  resumed  operations 
last  month.  The  New  York-based  company  Is 
currenUy  charging  about  50  cents  a  poimd. 

Several  copper-dependent  manufacturers 
disclosed  that  they  plan  within  the  next  two 
or  three  days  to  ask  President  Johnson  to  In- 
voke an  80-day.  back-to-work  Injunction  un- 
der the  Taft-Hartley  Act  to  halt  the  pro- 
longed copper  strike.  Many  said  their  copper 
Inventories  were  down  to  dangerous  levels 
following  the  Government's  freeze  last  week 
on  domestic  refined  metal  and  a  continuing 
slowdown  on  foreign  deliveries  resulting 
from  an  aborted  dock  boycott. 

The  Administration  thus  far  has  avoided 
any  direct  intervention  In  the  politically 
sensitive  labor  situation.  However,  supplies 
are  so  low  that  the  only  alternative  to  White 
House  action  may  be  the  closing  of  produc- 
tion lines  throughout  a  number  of  basic  in- 
dustries, a  number  of  companies  asserted. 

PRESSUKX  ON  JOHNSON  BVXLDS 

"The  entire  alr-condlUoning  Industry  Is 
living  from  hand  to  mouth  on  copper  sup- 
plies, and  employe,  are  going  to  be  laid  off 
mighty  soon  if  the  Government  doesnt  act. 
commented  an  official  of  a  leading  maker  of 
cooling  equipment.  Another  major  air- 
conditioning  producer.  Carrier  Corp..  indi- 
cated It  probably  wUl  make  a  statement  on 
the  copper  situation  following  today's  annual 

meeting.  _  _.j  _ 

Additional  prewure  for  White  House  action 
was  building  among  some  producer,  of  elec- 
trical and  electronic  equipment  and  brass- 
fabricating  concerns.  Westlnghouse  Electric 
Corp  for  instance,  told  the  Commerce  De- 
partment that,  unless  the  situation  changes. 
It  might  have  to  lay  off  employe,  at  Its 


copper  wire  mills  at  Buffalo.  N.Y.,  and  Athens. 
Oa. 

Okonlte  Co..  a  producer  of  wire  and  other 
electrical  Items,  kept  only  a  skeleton  staff  at 
It.  plants  near  Providence.  B.I..  and  said  It 
plans  to  completely  close  facilities  at  North 
Brunswick,  and  Passalo.  N.J.,  after  tomorrow. 
Lato  last  week,  when  both  domestic  and  for- 
eign copi>er  supplies  became  threatened,  the 
Llng-Temco-Vought  Inc.  subsidiary  had  said 
it  would  be  forced  to  close  all  five  of  its 
manufacturing  installations  and  lay  off  2,000 
workers. 

Still  another  category  of  sizable  copper 
users — the  Detroit  auto  makers — said  copper 
mventorles  are  satisfactory  for  the  moment  at 
least.  American  Motors  Corp.,  for  Instance, 
said  It  has  sufficient  parts  made  from  copper 
on  hand  to  last  through  April,  but  "there 
could  be  trouble  after  then." 

DOUBLE-BARRELED  SUPPLY  SQtTEEZE 

The  probabUlty  of  the  Administration  being 
asked  for  a  strike-breaking  Injunction  began 
developing  last  Thursday  when  a  longshore- 
men's union  announced  It  would  boycott 
copper  imports.  Domestic  users  were  hit  al- 
most Immediately  with  a  double-barreled 
supply  squeeze  when  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment the  next  day  ordered  all  U.S.  copper 
producers  to  halt  civilian  orders  and  fill  only 
those  carrying  a  military  priority. 

The  dock  boycott  was  called  off  over  the 
weekend    by    the   International    Longshore 


ately  to  withhold  delivery  on  all  nonrated  "sit-in,"  the  officials  of  the  company  and 
orders  for  refined  copper  which  you  have  tlie  officials  of  the  union  will  just  sit 
heretofore  accepted."  the  department  said,  down  and  go  into  hard  collective  bar- 
Willful  violation  carries  criminal  penalties  of  gaining  and  make  it  the  actual  business 
up  to  one  year  in  Jail  and  a  fine  of  up  to  ^^  ^^^  unions  and  the  companies,  as  they 

$10,000.  j^re  supposed  to  do  in  this  democracy  of 

With  about  60,000  workers  on  strike  and     "'^  ouft"-'''»-»*  »^ 

more  than  90%  of  the  nation's  copper  pro- 
duction halted,  consumers  have  been  relying 
on  foreign  miners  and  dealers  and  the  few 
domestic  sources  still  operating.  Supplies  of 
refined  copper  fell  to  88,000  tons  In  Decem- 
ber from  221,000  tons  In  the  llke-1966  month 
due  to  the  long  walkout,  according  to  the 
Commerce  Department. 

About  47,000  tons  of  the  December  supply, 
or  more  than  one-half,  came  from  overseas 


ours. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  requesting  that  action  be 
taken  at  once.  I  feel  that  the  magnitude 
of  this  problem  is  not  realized  by  most 
of  the  people  of  this  Nation. 

I  differ  with  my  colleagues  as  to  the 
need  for  invoking  the  emergency  provi- 
sions of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  None  of 


principally  Canada  and  Western  Europe.  Only     the  28  cases  in  which  the  Taft-Hartley 
'"-'——'  emergency  provisions  have  been  invoked, 

in  most  instances,  dii'ectly  affected  the 
welfare  of  this  Nation  as  much  as  does 
the  present  copper  strike.  This  copper 
strike  has  brought  about  great  hardship 
and  suffering  of  our  people. 

Let  me  bring  one  other  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate:  namely,  the 
amount  of  gold  and  silver  which,  as  by- 
products of  copper,  has  been  lost  during 
the  8  months  of  the  copper  mining  shut- 
down. 

Using  the  1966  production  of  byproduct 
gold  and  silver,  prorated  over  the  8- 


about  18,000  tons  of  refined  metal  was  pro 
duced  from  domestic  ores  that  month,  and 
the  remaining  23,000  tons  originated  from 
reclaimed  scrap. 

Negotiations  between  the  large  copper 
companies  and  the  unions  are  at  a  standstill. 
"It  appears  as  though  everybody— the  pro- 
ducers, the  unions  and  the  customers — are 
looking  for  a  strike  solution  out  of  Washing- 
ton." remarked  a  high  industry  official. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Montana. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  I  whole- 


men's  Association,  which  said  the  ban  was    j^eartedly  concur  in  the  statement  which  month  period  of  the  strike,  and  using  a 

_...  ,_.-  -^...  _,„  *i       „v.  o  .o„r=_     ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  made  by  the  distinguished  price  of  $2  per  ounce  for  silver  and  $35 

majority  leader.  Per  ounce  for  gold,  the  lost  production 

This  long  drawn  out  copper  strike  has  and  consequent  loss  of  our  gold  and  silver 


put  into  effect  prematurely  through  a  secre 
tarlal  error. 

Yesterday,  movement  of  copper  from  New 
York  was  "fluid  and  spotty."  port  officials 
said.  Metal  was  moving  normally  via  truck 
and  barges  at  Brooklyn  and  Manhattan  piers 


made  a  travesty  of  collective  bargaining. 
Whatever  obstacles  have  been  put  in  the 


but  was  delayed  at  times  In  both  Port  Newark     vv'ay  of  settlement  of  the  strike,  as  far 
and  Port  Elizabeth  In  New  Jersey.  ^g  ^j^e  NLRB  or  any  other  agency  of  our 

For  example.  Grace  Line,  a  steamship  con-     Government  is  concerned,  should  be  im- 
cern  serving  the  West  Coast  of  South  America,     _.  _oj_ t_,y  resolved  and  we  should  go  for- 
bad some  Chilean  copper  on  Its  piers  in  New     mediately  resoivea  ^"i^^T/,^""'^"  tr_  " 
.T«.«^  fh«t.  wnrkprs  rPfuRwi  to  haul  awav.     Ward  to  Settlement  of  this  long  drawH  out 

strike. 

As  this  strike  developed,  and  I  have 
observed  it  closely,  I  am  not  critical  of  the 
administration  for  not  seeking  relief 
under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  and  trying 


Jersey  that  workers  refused  to  haul  away. 
Three  trucks  arrived  to  pick  up  metal  ship- 
ments. Two  loaded  up  with  zinc  and  departed, 
the  third  truck  left  empty. 

In  Washington  lato  yesterday,  a  Commerce 
Department   official    said   the   department's 


r;rsmf  in  effl^f'al  SZ^^^£^    to  get  an  injunction.  In  the  first  place, 
thoritles  were  keeping  a  close  wateh  on  the 


dock  situation  and  other  elements  of  the 
worsening  copper  situation,  but  declined  to 
speculate  on  whether  the  policy  might  be 
changed. 

Preemption  of  all  U.S.  refined  copper  out- 
put for  the  defense  needs  was  taken  under 
the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950  "In  view 
of  the  prolongation  of  the  copper  strike  and 
In  the  Interests  of  the  national  defense,"  the 
department  said.  A  telegram  sent  by  Com- 
merce officials  to  basic  producers  said  the 


for  the  first  time  in  my  memory  it  may 
be  that  if  the  Government  had  gone  in 
and  asked  for  an  injunction  such  a  pro- 
cedure would  have  been  unsuccessful 
because  they  could  not  have  shown  there 
was  the  shortage  that  was  necessary  in 
the  pubUc  interest  to  warrant  such  a  pro- 
cedure. It  may  be  as  this  matter  develops 
in  the  days  and  weeks  ahead  that  such 
a  procedure  will  be  necessary. 
Mr.  President,  the  second  thing  I  wish 


stocks  calculates  to  $160  million. 

This  is  yet  an  added  reason  why  the 
President  should  take  immediate  action 
and  invoke  the  emergency  provisions  of 
Taft-Hartley.  We  should  consider  not 
only  the  economic  loss  but  also  the  tre- 
mendous loss  to  our  defense;  but  we  must 
also  consider  the  suffering  of  those  af- 
fected by  the  strike,  who  have  been  re- 
duced to  poverty  because  of  lack  of  work 
not  only  in  the  mines,  but  also  In  allied 
industries. 

I  urge  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
this  very  serious  matter,  on  which  a  deci- 
sion needs  to  be  made  at  once. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
action  was  "a  temporary  measure"  that  will     ^q  mention  is  that  I  know  the  people  of     estimated  Cost  of  Certain  Additional  Fa- 


remaln  In  effect  "until  further  notice."  At 
that  time  and  subsequenUy  the  officials 
haven't  directly  mentioned  the  abortive  long- 
shoremen's boycott,  which  actually  tipped 
the  decision. 

Department  officials  have  said  they  will 
consider  any  requests  "for  adjustment  or  ex- 
emption" to  the  ban  on  civilian  orders,  and 


cilities  Projects  To  Be  Undertaken  bt 

Army  National  Guard 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 


Montana.  We  have  a  fine,  longtime  labor 
tradition  that  goes  back  to  the  old  West- 
em  States  Association  of  Miners.  Those 

people  would  go  in  for  80  days  and  come  tary  of  Defense  (Properties  and  Installa- 
right  back  out  and  support  their  union,  tions),  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law  notifl- 
xt  lo  „^  fTfCo  iininn  lpnHpr<!  nnd  It  is  un  cation  of  the  location,  nature,  and  estimated 
It  is  up  to  the  "°lOf.  f  ^°f"^°f  "  ^^^  Federal  cost  of  certain  additional  facilities 
to  the  officials  of  the  four  major  com-  ^j.^.^^^  proposed  to  be  undertaken  for  the 
some  Industry  souroes  said  this  might  pro-  panies  to  get  together,  to  sit  down,  and  Army  National  Guard;  to  the  Committee  on 
vide  leeway  for  the  alr-condltloner  makers     actually  bargain  and  negotiate.  This  is     Armed  Services. 

t^t^^T^t^L^^^''  t.^^*'*\h/T.nZrtmPn;  ridiculous,  the  fact  that  they  are  meeting  estimated  cost  of  certain  Additional  Fa- 
IrSe^  oi^JSre  t?T«;cipt  afr  oX^  fo^  an  hour  or  so  and  then  adjourn  for  %^^^  p^o,«^  to  be  undertaken  bt 
cSjSg  SrTasl?  mS?  priorl««  o"    weeks  or  even  months  without  discission        aib  National  guard 

priorities  of  designated  defense  programs  of  of  the  issues  which  can  be  reconciiea  ana  ^  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
the  highest  priority  "for  refined  copper  and  must  be  reconciled  if  the  economy  of  the  tary  of  Defense  (Properties  and  Installa- 
to  fill  such  orders  from  any  refined  copper  __      .  ,    ^,^     ,„--i 

produced  for  yovir  account  whether  such  re- 
fined copper  was  produced  from  copper  raw 
materials  produced  in  the  U.S.  or  from  copper 
raw  materials  derived  from  foreign  sources 
or  from  scrap." 
Producers    were    "also   required   Immedi- 


State    of    Montana    and    the    Western  tlons),  transmitting,  purstiant  to  law,  notifl- 

States the  copper  States —  is  not  to  re-  cation  of  the  location,  nature,  and  estimated 

ceive  a  blow  which  will  take  a  decade  or  Federal  cost  of  certain  additional  facilities 

more  from  which  to  recover.  projects  proposed  to  be  undertaken  for  the 

Thus  I  hope  that  if  it  takes  a  "love-in."  Air  National  Guard;   to  the  committee  on 

or   "lock-in,"    or    any    other    thing,    a  Armed  Service.. 
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Pkoposd  Amkndm«nt  of  DKF»NS« 

PRODDCnON  ACT  OF  1869 

A  letter  Irom  the  Director,  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning.  ExecuUve  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent; transmltung  a  draft  of  propoeed  legU- 
latlon  to  amend  the  Defense  Production  Act 
of  1960  as  amended,  and  for  other  purpoees 
(With  an  accompanying  paper):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
REPoar  ON  THK  PaoposiB  iNcaSASES  IN  Oaoi- 

NAKT     CAPrTAL     RMOU«CE»    OF     TKB     lNT«a- 

Amkrican  Devtlopmknt  Bank 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  National  Ad- 
visory Council  on  International  Monetary 
and  Financial  Policies,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  its  special  report  on  U.S.  parUcl- 
natlon  In  a  proposed  increase  In  the  author- 
ized callable  capital  stock  of  the  Inwr- 
Amerlcan  Development  Bank.  February  1968 
(With  an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

Thx  Battlk  Act  Repobt 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Economic  Affal.-s.  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  20th  report  under  the  Mutual  De- 
fense Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951  (Bat- 
tle Aott  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Ooramlttee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

RXPOrr   OF   COMPTROLLSa    OlNCaAL 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  SUtes.  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  of  the  need  lor  Improved  con- 
trols in  mlliury  departments  to  Insure  re- 
imbursement for  services  provided  to  non- 
mlUtary  and  quasl-mlllUry  activities.  De- 
partment of  Defense,  dated  February  26.  1968 
(With  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

PmOPOSEB    AMXNDMENT    OF    WATHI    R«S0U»C«S 

PI.ANNINO  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Water  Re- 
sources Council,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legUlatlon  to  amend  the  Water  Re- 
sources Planning  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
PaoposED  Loan  to  Kino  Hill  lamiOATiON  Dis- 
TMCT  OF  Kino  Hill.  Idaho 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Inter-or.  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  project  oropoMl  under  the  provision  of  the 
SmaU  Reclamation  Projects  Act  of  1956;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  AI- 
falrs.  

PETITIONS 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  foUowing  petitions, 
which  were  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency: 

A  resolution  of  the  American  Mutual  In- 
surance Alliance  of  Chicago.  111.,  favoring 
the  program  recommended  by  the  Pre«l- 
denfs  National  Advisory  Panel  on  Insurance 
In  riot-affected  areas;  and 

A  reMlutlon  of  the  NaUonal  Education 
AssoclaUon.  of  Washington.  DC.  favoring 
enactment  of  the  legislative  proposals  con- 
tained m  the  President's  message  on  the 
crUls  of  the  cities. 


tlon  for  approprtaUon  for  continuing  work 
in  the  Missouri  River  Basin  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terlor  and  InsiUar  Affairs. 

(Ses  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mttcalf  when  he 
inuoduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MAGNUSON: 
S  3034  A  bUl  to  authorize  approprlaUons 
for  procurement  of  vessels  and  aircraft  and 
construction  of  shore  and  offshore  establlsh- 
menU  for  the  Coast  Guard;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Maonuson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  blU.  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr.  NELSON : 
S  3036.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Hamzl  and 
Hallma  Aslanl;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr.  BREWSTER: 
S  3036.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Moham- 
mad Zafrullah  Kahn;  to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TYDINGS: 
S.  3037.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Juan  F. 

Sordo;  .     ,  . 

S.  3038.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Rafael  A. 
Santayana;  _     ^  ,      ^ 

S.  3039.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Orlando 

C.  Ramos;  ,        _ 

S.  3040.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose  E. 

Naranjo;  „      ^    „ 

S.  3041.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Gull- 

lermo  I.  Gonzales:  .  ^    „ 

S.  3042.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mario  E. 

Comas:  and 

S  3043.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Juan  C. 
Arrabal:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JAVITS : 
S.  3044.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wong  Kit; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts : 
S  3045.  A  bin  to  revise  and  extend  section 
317(a)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  as- 
sure the  continuation  of  various  immuniza- 
tion programs  authorized  thereunder,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kinnedy  of  Massa- 
chusetts when  he  introduced  the  above  blU, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

S.  3046.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Pin-Yang 
Chen; 

S.  3047.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Renzo  Mag- 
glnl;  and 

8.  3048.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Hae  Cha 
Lee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TALMADGE: 
S.J.  Res.  147.  A  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  period  March  3 
through  March  9,  1968.  as  "Circle  K  Week";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


S  3033— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
INCREASE  THE  AUTHORIZATION 
FOR  APPROPRIATION  FOR  CON- 
TINUING WORK  IN  THE  MISSOURI 
RIVER  BASIN  BY  THE  SECRETARY 
OF  THE  INTERIOR 


BILU3  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ERVIN: 

S  30$a    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ting  Shuen 
Chan-  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
•        'ay  Mr.   METCALF   (for   hlmsell  and 
Mr.  Mansfulo)  : 

8.3033.  A  bill  to  incresse  the  authorlM- 


Mr.  METCALF.  Mx.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
[Mr.  Mansfield]  and  myself.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
"to  increase  the  authorization  for  ap- 
propriation for  continuing  work  in  the 
Missouri  River  Basin  by  the  Secretory 
of  the  Interior."  ^    ^, 

Mr.  President,  the  Missouri  River 
Basin  project  was  first  authorized  as  a 
part  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944. 
For  the  past  few  years  Congress  has 
required  an  authorization  for  the  an- 
nual approprlaUons  which  have  been 
requested  to  carry  on  this  work.  The  leg- 
islation which  I  am  introducing  would 


Increase  the  appropriation  authoriza- 
tion by  $59  million  to  carry  on  this  proj- 
ect for  fiscal  years  1969  and  1970. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  together  with  the  appropriate 
attochments.  be  included  at  this  point 
In  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and.  without  objection,  the  let- 
ter and  appropriate  attochments  wUl  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

The  bUl  (S.  3033)  to  Increase  the  au- 
thorization for  appropriation  for  con- 
tinuing work  in  the  Missouri  River  Basin 
by  the  Secretory  of  the  Interior,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  MrrcALF  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Mansfield)  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

The  letter  and  attochments  presented 
by  Mr.  Meicalf  are  as  follows: 
U.S.  Dbpastmsnt  of  the  Intxbiob. 

OFnCl  OF  THE  Secrbtast. 

WasMngton,  D.O. 
Hon.  HuBiBT  H.  Hdj^phsst. 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ms.  President:  Enclosed  Is  a  draft  of 
a  proposed  bill  "To  Increase  the  authoriza- 
tion for  appropriation  for  continuing  work 
m  the  Missouri  River  Basin  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior." 

We  recommend  that  the  bin  be  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committee  for  consideration, 
and  we  recommend  that  It  be  enacted. 

The  bill  would  increase  by  $59  million  the 
appropriation  authorization  for  the  portion 
of  the  Missouri  River  Basin  project  for  which 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  responsible. 
This  authortzaUon  Is  for  appropriations  to 
carry  out  the  comprehensive  plan  of  devel- 
opment on  the  project  for  fiscal  years  1969 
and  1970. 

The  Missouri  River  Basin  project  was 
begun  with  the  passage  of  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1944  (58  Stat.  887),  secUon  9(e)  of 
which  authorized  the  appropriation  of  $300 
million  for  partial  accomplishment  of  the 
works  to  be  undertaken.  Subsequent  acts, 
most  recently  the  Act  of  July  19,  1966  (80 
Stot.  322) .  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 22.  1967  (81  Stat.  228),  which  authorized 
appropriations  of  $68  mlUlon  for  fiscal  years 
1967  and  1968.  have  Increased  the  funds  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  the 
comprehensive  plan  for  the  project.  (A  table 
of  these  authorization  acts  Is  enclosed.) 

Since  the  current  appropriation  win  expire 
on  June  30.  1968.  the  additional  authoriza- 
tion provided  by  this  bill  wUl  be  required 
early  In  this  session  of  Congress  to  support 
the  Administration's  request  for  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1969. 

The  bill  conUnuee  the  provision  of  pre- 
vious Missouri  River  Basin  project  appropria- 
tion authorization  acts,  beginning  with  the 
Act  of  August  14,  1964  (78  Stat.  446) .  that  no 
new  construction  of  any  unit  be  initiated 
under  this  authorization.  Excluded  from  the 
additional  appropriation  authorization  pro- 
v-lded  In  the  bUl  are  the  Garrison  Diversion 
unit  and  Nebraska  Mld-SUte  division  of  the 
Missouri  River  Basin  project,  which  have 
been  authorized  vrtth  separate  appropriation 
limitations. 

The  estimated  program  obligations  for 
fiscal  years  1969  and  1970  are  shown  In  the 
enclosed  tables.  ^  ^^  * 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there  Is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of 
this  draft  bill  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Administration's  program. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Kxnnxth  Holum, 
JUsiatant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


February  27,  1968 
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Amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated: 
Flood  Co 
Flood  Cont 

Flood  Conti ,      . 

Flood  Control  Act,  July  3,  19b)i (72 Star  297) 


ntrol  Act,  Dec. 22,  1944(58  Stat  887) *?SS'SS'nnn    F 

ntrol  Act,July24.  1946  (60  Stat  641) l^'S'mn    F 

ntrol  Act  MaV  17,  1950(64  SUt.  17U) -^S^'^-nnn 


STATUS  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  AND  ALLOTMtNTS 

Fisca  I  years  1967-68  auttiorlzafioiu $68.000.003 


seal  year  1967  net  allotment 35', 202]  000 


200.000,000 
60, 000,  UUO 


iscal  year  1968  appropriation. 


62. 707. 032 
5.292.968 


Flood  Control  AcrJuly  14   1960 (7«  Stat.  4£0) TwO^O    Est.matec.eJprrrd'au7t.-o-r«t»n:'irsc-ary'eV.Vi%7-68  ==_= 

Sc'lolSrg.u;l?^'4^(78l.V.:U^^^^^^  120.000.000    p,^„,  ^,3,  ,,69  estimated  allotment 31,.m.0U0 

^■^tSl.^^)'?o/a^^?!V^^nyil^o^l^!^!!:l!!!^..:.^."       e8.000.000    F^'s^1l;^^  1970 estimated allotmen, _^MiM«0 


Total  authorued  to  be  appropriated  to  June  30. 1968™ U  ^JH.  000.  000 


Appropralion  authcrization  required  lor  ftjcal  years  196S-7U mSoo'oOO 

Rounded '       ' 


Note:  included  are  Missouri  River  Basin  investigat.ns,  continuing  construction  and  worK  on    -d -.hor.zation^  sut,se<,uent  to  .he  .c.  o.  Aug.  14.  1964.  wh»h  contain  separate  oppropna' ion 
techntcil  recortVand  as-buiJ  drawings.  Excluded  are  other  Department  ol  the  Interior  agencies    authorization. 


ESTIMATED  REQUIREKIENT  FOR  FISCAL  YEARS  1969  AND  1970 


Unit  or  sctnity 


Estimate  d  r  equiremen  t 

Fiscal  year      Fiscal  year 
1969  Federal    1970  Federal 
obligations      ooliKations 


Glen  Elder  un.t.  Kansas.... -      ^• 

Lower  Marias  unit,  Montana '• 

Transmission  division.  Various '9. 

Yellowtail  unit.  Montana- Wyoming f< 

Investigations,  various '• 

Drainage  and  minor  construction: 

Amsworth  unit,  Nebraska 

Almena  unit.  Kansas 

BostwicK  division.  Nebraska- Kansas — 

Cedar  BluH  unit,  Kansas 

Crow  Creek  Pump  un*.  Montana 

East  Bench  unit.  Montana 

Farwellunit,  Nebraska • 

Frenchman  Cambridge  division.  Nebraska — - 

Hanover  Blull  unit  Wyoming 


245, 000 
790, 000 
701,000 
984,000 
302,000 

371.000 
74,000 

320. 000 
80,000 
36,000 

265,000 
90,  OUO 

497, 000 
83.000 


$5,625,000 
2, 465.  UIO 

14,271.  COO 
1.475.000 
2.465.000 

0 

201. 000 

479, 000 

75.000 

21. 000 

330, 000 

30,000 

470,  OOO 

U 


Unit  or  activity 


Estimated  requirement 

Fiscal  yeir       Fiscal  »c;r 

l%9Fedei.l   1970  Federal 

obligations      obligations 


Drainage  and  minonr  construction— Coi.tiiued 

Helena  Valley  unit,  Montana 

Owl  Creek  unit.  Montana 

Sargent  unit,  Nebraska.., 

Technical  records  and  as-built  drawings... 
Webster  unit,  Kansas 


$165,  OLO 

75.  UOO 

270.  LUJ 

19.  UOO 

35.  UOO 


$260,  OOO 

75,000 

3i5. 000 

17.000 

35,000 


Total.  I.scal  years  1969  and  1370 ,"-:  — 

Programs  lunded  by  contributions  and  prior-year  appropriations... 

Appropriation  authorization  required  lor  liscal  years  1%9 

Total  approVnalio'n'auliionzVtion  required  lor  liscal  years 

1969  and  1970 

Rounded  to - 


33.  me  00  1 
-2,283,0U0 


2C, 629. 000 
-312,000 


31,119,000      28. 317.  COO 


$59, 436, 000 
59, 000, 000 


S.  3034— INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL 
FOR  THE  AUTHORIZATION  OP 
APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE 
COAST  GUARD 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  In- 
troduce, by  request  of  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  procurement  of  vessels  and  aircraft 
and  construction  of  shore  and  offshore 
establishments  for  the  Coast  Guard  for 
fiscal  year  1969. 

This  bUl  includes  all  items  of  acquisi- 
tion, construction,  and  Improvement  pro- 
grams to  be  undertaken  In  fiscal  year 
1969  by  the  Coast  Guard,  even  though 
Public  Law  88-45  would  require  author- 
ization only  for  major  facilities  and  con- 
struction. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  provisions  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record  with  the  letter  of 
transmittal  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  the  President  of  the  Senate 
and  a  memorandum  summarizing  the 
various  provisions  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and,  without  objection,  the  bill, 
letter,  and  memorandum  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3034)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  procurement  of  vessels  and 
aircraft  and  construction  of  shore  and 
offshore  establishments  for  the  Coast 
Guard,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Magnuson  (by 
request) .  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, and  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.   3034 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  funds 

are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 


fiscal  year  1969  for  the  use  of  the  Coast  Guard 
as  follows: 

VESSELS 

For  procurement,  extension  of  service 
life,  and  Increasing  capability  of  vessels, 
$38,904,000. 

A.  Procurement: 

(1)  one  high-endurance  cutter; 

(2)  one  oceanographlc  cutter; 

(3)  one  coastal  buoy  tender; 

(4)  one  ferryboat;  and 

(5)  one  river  tender  and  barge. 

B.  Increasing  capability: 

(1)  Install  generators  and  air  conditioning 
on  five  seagoing  buoy  tenders; 

(2)  improve  habltabUlty  on  two  coastal 
buoy  tenders; 

(3)  Install  air  conditioning  on  one  coastal 
buoy  tender;  and 

(4)  Install  balloon  tracking  radar  on  two 
high  endurance  cutters  and  modify  balloon 
trocltlng  radar  installation  on  one  high  en- 
durance cutter. 

C.  Extension  of  service  life: 

(1)  Improve  icebreakers;  and 

(2)  Increase  fuel  capacity  and  Improve 
habltabUlty  on  high  endurance  cutters. 

AIRCEAIT 

For  procurement  of  aircraft,  $14,636,000. 
(1)  nine  medium-range  helicopters. 

CONSTBOCnON 

For  establishment  or  development  of  In- 
stallations and  facilities  by  acquisition,  con- 
struction, conversion,  extension,  or  installa- 
tion of  permanent  or  temporary  public  works. 
Including  the  preparation  of  sites  and  fur- 
nishing of  appurtenances,  utilities,  and 
equipment  for  the  following,  $47,660,000. 

( 1 )  Depot.  Greenville,  Mississippi :  Bar- 
racks, messing,  and  operations  buildings; 
garage;  mooring  facilities; 

(2)  Moorings,  Natchez,  Mississippi:  Moor- 
ing facilities; 

(3)  Station,  Suislaw  River,  Florence.  Ore- 
gon: Barracks,  messing,  operations,  and  ad- 
ministration building; 

(4)  Station.  Hobucken,  North  Carolina: 
Barracks,  messing  operations,  and  adminis- 
tration building;  convert  existing  building 
to  garage  and  storage  building.  Improve 
facilities: 


(6)  Moorings.  Juneau,  Alaska:  Enlarge  ex- 
isting building  to  provide  additional  space 
for  electronic  spares  shipping  and  receiving 
area,  otfice  space,  and  other  purposes; 

(6)  Station,  Point  Allerton,  Hull,  Massa- 
chusetts: Barracks,  messing,  operations,  and 
administration  building;  garage  and  work- 
shop building;  mooring  facilities;  helicopter 
pad; 

(7)  Station.  Grays  Harbor,  West  port, 
Washington:  Barracks,  messing,  operations, 
and  administration  building; 

(8)  Station.  Port  Aransas,  Texas:  Repair 
and  replace  waterfront  faculties; 

(9)  Loran  Station.  Cape  San  Bias,  Gulf 
County,  Florida:  Barracks  buUdlng;  convert 
existing  building  for  messing  and  recreation 
spaces;  enlarge  loran  building,  garage  and 
storage  building; 

(10)  Station.  Bayfield,  Wisconsin:  Bar- 
racks, messing,  and  operations  building,  pier 
facilities; 

(11)  Air  Station.  Mobile.  Alabama:  Bar- 
racks. BOQ  and  messing  building;  training, 
recreational,  and  exchange  facilities,  hangar 
space  conversion; 

(12)  Station,  Cape  Charles  City,  Virginia: 
Barracks,  messing  and  operations  building; 
mooring  facilities,  hellcopt«'r  pad; 

(13)  Station,  Annapolis.  Maryland:  Bar- 
racks, messing,  and  operations  building; 
mooring  facilities; 

(14)  Western  Long  Island  Sound  Develop- 
ment: 

(I)  Station,  New  Haven.  Connecticut:  Bar- 
racks, messing,  operations,  and  administra- 
tion building;  mooring  facilities; 

(II)  Station.  Batons  Neck.  New  York:  Re- 
condition barracks,  operations,  and  adminis- 
tration building;  Improve  waterfront  facili- 
ties; and 

(III)  Station.  Fort  Totten.  New  York:  Re- 
condition barracks,  messing,  administration, 
and  work-storage  faculties; 

(15)  Base,  Porumouth,  Virginia:  Dredg- 
ing, bulkheadlng.  site  development,  utilities; 

(16)  Station.  San  Francisco.  California: 
Barracks  building,  administration  buUdlng, 
subsistence  building,  waterfront  faculties; 

(17)  Yard,  Curtis  Bay,  Maryland:  Modify 
buildings  as  necessary  to  provide  for  consoU- 
datlon  of  metal  trades; 
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(18)  Station, 


Hawaii:    Dock   con-      ter«    to 


San  Juan,  Puerto  Blco:  Bar- 
ra^ii'andmeMlng  faclUtle..  waterfront  facll- 
Itlea  renewal; 

(19)   Ba»e.   Honoli 

*720)°SU,  Galveston,  Texaa:  Sewage  sys- 
^Tai)  Base,  New  Yorlt.  OOTemor.  Island. 
New  York:  Sewage  »y^^'-  „„h„,  new- 
(23)  Station.  Portamouth  Harbor  New 
«JtTe.  New  Hampshire:  Moor  ng  facilities. 
..araira  and  workshop  buildings, 
^■^t  ^sSl^^  locat'lon,:  Aids  to  navlgat  on 
projects  including,  where  necessary,  planning 

^^^Crr^Ri-:  Aid.  to  navigation 
«'.^TCouTTo^a?lo2;:"A:;ton.atlon  or 
'"■t^eTv^ru^.l-^ons:  Replace  lightship. 
'*^57r^[J^:'Silng  center.  Torktown. 
^'[frRSSr^-^amirgTenler.  Yorktown. 
VlrgfnU  *S7anc^  Engfneman  School  clasa- 
room  and  laboratory  building; 

(201   Training  Center.  Cape  May,  New  jer 

sei   OySSwlum  and  recreation  building: 

l30)^^lng  Center.  Alameda,  CalUornla: 
Recruit  barracks; 

(31)   Training  Center.  Cape  May 
Medical-dental  building. 

locations:      Public     lamlly 
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elusion  would  have  unduly  lengthened  the 
bill.  As  in  the  previous  a"t**°''^_V.?°.^''  i-t 


atlng  U  authorized  to  lease  housing  f'cllltles 
at  or  near  Coast  Guard  InsUllatlons  wher- 


New  Jer-      ^^  {q. 


sey: 

(32)  Various 
quarters: 

(33)  Various  locations 
construction,  design 


Advance  planning. 

architectural   services. 

with 


and  acquisition  of  sites  In  connection 
project?  not  otherwise   authorized   by   law. 

^.341   Various  locations:    Automatic  flxed- 
st^tlon   oceanographlc   sensor   systems    and 

monitor  buoys.  .  .^  »„  h« 

SMC  2  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 

appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1969  for  Payment 

bridge  owners  for  the  cost  of  alteration 

and  public  highway  bridge,  to 

permit    free    navigation    of    the    navigable 

wa^  of  the  united  States  In  the  amount  of 


to 

of  railroad 


1969  through 


waters 
$6,300,000. 

SiK.  3.  During  flacal  years 
•nd  including  1970,  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment m  which  the  Coast  Guard  Is  oper- 

SUMMARV  OF  FISCAL  YEAR  19M  US.  COAST  GUARD  PROGRAM  FOR  PROCURtMtNT  OF 
I  VESSELS 


ever  located  for  assignment  as  P^^Uc  quar- 
mllltary  personnel  and  their  ue 
pendents.  If  any,  without  rental  charge  upon 
a  determination  by  the  Secretary,  «'  his  des- 
ignee, that  there  Is  a  lack  of  adequate  hous- 
ng  facilities  at  or  near  such  Coast  OuarS 
i^tallatlons.  Such  housing  facUltl«.  may  be 
leased  on  an  individual  or  multiple  unit 
basis.  Expenditure,  for  the  rental  or  such 
housing  facilities  may  not  exceed  ">«  aver- 
age authorized  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

The  letter  and  memorandum  presented 
by  Mr.  Magntson  are  as  follows: 
THB  SicarrAaT  or  TaANSPO«TATiojf, 

Waahington.  DC.  February  6.  t968. 
Hon.  HraxBT  H.  HuMPHmrr, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 

DcAB  M«.  President:  There  Is  transmitted 
herewith  a  draft  of  a  bill.  -To  a"thor^e 
appropriations  for  procurement  of  vessels 
and  aircraft  and  construction  of  shore  and 
offshore  establishments  for  the  Coast  Guard. 

This  propowa  Is  submitted  under  the  re- 
quirements of  Public  Law  8d-15  which  pro- 
vides that  no  funds  can  be  appropriated  to 
the  use  of  the  Coast  Guard  for  the 
procurement  of  vessels  or  aircraft  or  the 
construction  of  shore  or  offshore  e«tabH«h- 
ments  unleM  the  appropriation  of  such  funds 
Is  authorized  by  legislation. 

ThU  propowil  include.,  as  It  has  previously, 
all  Items  of  acquisition,  construction,  and 
Unprovement  programs  for  the  Coast  Guard 
to  be  undertaken  In  ft.scal  year  19«9  even 
though  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  88-45 
."ippear  to  vequtre  authorization  only  for 
major  facilities  and  construction.  Inclusion 
of  all  Item*  avoids  the  necessity  frr  arbitrary 
separation  of  these  programs  :nto  two  parts 
vrtth  only  one  portion  requiring  authoriza- 
tion. .  . 

Not  all  Items,  particularly  thOM  Involving 

construction,  are  Itemized.  Those  Involving 

aids  to  navigation,  public  famUy  quarters, 

and  advanced  planning  projects  contain  so 

different    partlctilar.   that   their 


separate  section  has  been  included  for 
authorization  of  appropriations  for  payments 
to  bridge  owners  for  the  replacement  of 
bridges  found  to  be  presently  obsuuctlng  free 
navigation  on  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  States.  ^j.„        , 

There  has  also  been  Included  an  additional 
section  continuing  for  the  next  two  fiscal 
years  the  authority  to  lease  housing  facilities 
fl^lncluded  in  Public  Law  89-381.  It  had 
been  anticipated  that  pennanent  authority 
would  have  been  enacted  prior  to  this  time. 
However,  the  legislative  P'°Posal  embodying 
this  item  is  still  being  processed  for  submis- 
sion to  congress.  Since  the  Coast  Guard  Is 
using  this  authority.  Its  continuation  unOl 
legislation  Is  enacted  would  be 


permanent 

**'!n  ort'er  to  permit  this  authority  to  be  used 
at  overseas  lo^tlon.  where  similar  problems 
regarding  the  adequacy  and  availability  of 
housing  exist,  the  language  has  been  changed 
so  as  to  pennlt  the  exercise  of  this  authority 
Ic^atloM  other  than  the  United  States  and 


average 
Defense 


many 


For  p(OCufem«nt,  eitenswn  o»  service  !<•• 
A.  Procuremtnt; 

(1)  1  high-*ndurane»  cutter. 


and  increasing  Mpebilrty  ol  ««*s«h: 


Puerto  Rico.  The  limitation  of  the 

authorized  for  the  Department  of 

would  still  apply,  however.  ,„tii,i,  in 

There  Is  attached  a  memorandum  listing  m 

summary   fonn  the  procurement  and  con- 

su^lon  programs  for  which  "PP^oP^'^f  °"^ 

would  be  authorized  by  the  proposed  bill  In 

CTher  support  of  the  legislation    the  cog- 

n^ant   leglslaUve   committees   will   be  fur- 

nS  detailed  InformaUon  with  respect  to 

each^rogtam  for  which  fund  authorization 

fsbemg  requested  In  a  form  identical  to  that 

which  wu?be  submitted  In  explanation  and 

justification  of  the  budget  request.  Addltlon- 

any  the  Department  will  be  P«Pa«d  tosub- 

mu  anv  other  data  that  the  committee,  or 

^'jrruM'Se'Vp^rrated  If  you  would  lay 
ths  proposal  before  the  Senate.  A  similar 
prop<^°  has  been  submitted  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 

enactment  of  this  '"^^''^f^^.^s^obStlves 
slstent  with  the  Administration  s  objectives. 

Sincerely.  ^^  g  ^^ 

In-     Enclosure. 
CONSTRUCTION  OF  SHORE  AND  OFFSHORE  ESTABLISHMENTS 
CONSTRUCTION-Continued 
For  esublishmenl  ot  dcvelopmenl  ot  instillations.  etc-Cont.nued 


aSSELS  AND  AIRCRAFT  AND  FOR  I 


Sl«,S0O.0OO 
..    14.SOO.000 

(2)  1  oceanographlc  cutter 2.500.000 

(3)  1  coastal  buoy  tender - — — — • 

<(*;  1  nvi'rlTndir  andbirii(si.rti;.;i-l^-<«»^^ 

and  moorings) 

'"''r.r' s"ui.%rs, and _.«  »^rt--«  <|:„L'r;«°"'«  "^'"'"'T:.        Vm.' 


1&0.000 

829,000 

47S.000 
000 


lelicootef  pad --r.:--.-—V'llIZI' ~1...».    nnniaiions. 


(2)  I  mprove  haoiUbUity  on  2  "-Mstal  buoy  tenders  y^ j^ 

h)  Install  air  conditioning  on  1  ""Ul  buoy_lenM;.„_^..^_;^^--^-^ 

MO.OCO 


(3)  Install  air  conaiiwnmg  un  i  w.^"..  — .  ■-.--, --"^  cuHen  and 
(«)  Install  2  ballJon  tracking  radars  on  high-enduranee  cutttn  ana 

modify  I  belloon  tnckmg  radar  installation 

C  Extension  ol  service  He 


Hri~'M«^'"^'''^»"««''™p'«^'^^^^^^^^^^^^^  i.ooo, 


4.260.000 
000 


For  the  proeiirei««nt  ol  aircralt 


cutlers. 
Total,  vessels 

AIRCRAFT 
(1)9  medium  range  helicopters. 
CONSTRUCTION 


3a,  904, 00  J 


(6)  Statl"  ^r'^^-'^""-»M»»;  Barracks,  messing,  operations,  and 

admini! 

lies;  Helicopter  ^"--i,-  -,";;-i-VVif,V"rid(i' mwsing.  operations, 

(7)  Station   Grays  Haitwr.  Westport.  Wash..  uarrKus,  m.»ii.    k-    

endadministralionbuilding      ..-..-----  —  —  •---,-,-, ,i,-^j 

(8)  Statk)n.  Port  Aransas.  1««,.  rSrcounty  F^  Ba  racks  building;  convert 
<'^'";rs?^bulldTgVo"r^'|^l;"^'^T'r*.ir^«i.on  spaces;  enlarge  loran 

(10,  s.r '»Tr  .rr^'i:'--"i  "^''p*"^^^^^^^ 

(11)  A,li;l;i;^:  Moiiii:-Aii"BiWid:rBbQ-iid-^.u  bu;^^^  «'«*•""«. 

recreatio 
(12)  Station,  Cape 


J213,W0 


l=MS!;'!;"SJs^rKr=s=..v.» 


'ng 
(13)  Station,   Annapolis, 
mooring  lacilities 


™~''"« ''='''';,1::'C"iS:».''^ng;-Vnd-o^rVtions  building; 


14.636,000 


"'  '  -    .J--. — «...» i>cilities.  ,  , . 

Recondition  barracks,  operations. 


450,  cua 
361,  OJC 

267. 000 

326, 000 

2,223.OJ0 

700,000 

612,000 
2,146,000 


administration  build  ng;  mooring  laalities. 


barracks,  messing. 


and  operations  building; 


works,  iciuainginj 
and  equipment  (or  the  (ollowing: 
(M  Depot.  Greenville,  Miss: 

iarage;  mooring  lacilities  (see  Vessels,  iti 

(2)  Minng"^ith«;  Miss.:  MooringYaciUties  (see  vessels;  Item  A(5)  lor 

associated  tender  and  barge) .  -  -  - 

(3)  Station   Suisia*  River.  Florence.  Oreg.. 

improve  laclities 


BarrKks.   messing,  ....  -, .^  .._4i, 

tern  A(b)  lor  associated  lender 


siar racks,  messing,  operations. 


165.000 
128.000 
307.000 


consolidation  ol  '"•'"[.".'Sf  "^j;  ifiVmVMmi'  'lacilit'iis.  watertront 

(18)  Station,   San   Juan,   P.R..  Batiacks  ana   m»»i»  

facilities  renewal- -.•"irill" ' 

(19)  Base  Honolulu,  Hawaii:  Dock  construction. 

(20)  Base!  Galveston,  Tex  ;  S»*»««  sy*l«J" v  V,";i;Vy"stim"::" 

[\\l  |,V,?on^ Vonu^;'Ha7b^',''N%"^iI.:  NT^MSring  lacilities.  _..«.     ^  „,,^ 

and  workshop  build  ngs 


3.250.000 


1,300.000 
860.000 
100,000 

2  500,000 


February 


27,  1968 
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SUMMARY  OF  FISCAL  YEAR  1969  U.S.  COAST  GUARD  PROGRAM  FOR  PROCUREMENT  OF  VESSELS  AND  AIRCRAFT  AND  FOR  CONSTRUCTION  OF  bHORl  AND  OFFSHORE  ESTABLISHMtNTS-Con. 

CONSTRUCTION-Continued  CONSTRUCTION-Continued 

For  establishment  or  development  of  installations,  etc. — Continued 

(34)  Various  locations:  Automatic  lixed  station  oceanographlc  sensor  systems 

and  monitor  buoys - >i.43u,uw 


For  establishment  or  development  of  installations,  etc. — Continued 

(23)  Various  tocatnns:  Aids  to  navigation  projects  including,  where  necessary.  .  ^  „  ,„ 

planning  and  acquisition  ot  sites $2,400,000 

(24)  Arkansas  River:  Aids  to  navigation  to  complete  marking  ol  river 12s,  UOU 

(2b)  Variousiocations:  Automation  ol  manned  liglil  stations 591,0^0 

(26)  Various  locations:  Replace  lightships  with  very  largebuoys 1,000,000 

(27)  Reserve  Train.ng  Center,  Yorktown,  Va.:  Galley-mess  building 1,005,000 

(28)  Reserve  1  raining  Center,  YorMown,  Va.:  Advanced  engineman  school  -,„  mn 

classroom  and  laboratory  building I„?'S?S 

(29)  Training  Center,  Cape  May,  N.J.:  Gymnasium  and  recreation  building 2,697,000 

(30)  Troining  Center,  Alameda,  Call!.:  Recruit  bJiracks 1,400,000 

(31)  Training  Center,  Cape  May  ,N.J.:  Medeal-dental  building 2.100,000 

(32)  Vaiio  us  locations:  Puble  lamily  quarters S.OuO.UOO 

(33)  Various  locations:  Advance  planning ,  consliuclion,  design,  arthitectuial 

services,  and  acquisition  ol  sites  in  co.ineclion  with  projects  not  other- 
wise authoriieu  by  law 4.035,000 


Total. construction 47,650.000 

Sec.  2.  Alteration  ot  bridges:                     „.    ,    v  t  wn  nan 

(1)  Berwick  bay  Bridge  (near  Morgan  City,  La.)...... VsiMnon 

(i)  Calumet  River  niirodd  bridges  (near  Chicago,  111.) l.^S'i.^w 

Total,  bridges ^•^'^'^ 


S  3045— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
FOR  THE  VACCINATION  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  EXTENSION  OF  1968 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  when  President  Kennedy  first 
proposed  the  Vaccination  Assistance  Act 
in  his  1962  message  to  the  Congress  on 
national  liealth  needs,  he  said: 

There  Is  no  longer  any  reason  why  Ameri- 
can children  should  suffer  from  polio, 
diphtheria,  whooping  cough,  or  tetanus — 
diseases  which  can  cause  death  or  serious 
consequences  throughout  a  lifetime,  which 
can  be  prevented,  but  which  still  prevail  In 
too  many  cases. 

When  President  Kennedy  signed  the 
Vaccination  Assistance  Act  into  law  on 
October  23,  1962.  he  set  in  motion  a 
massive  immunization  campaign,  which 
has  to  date  protected  millions  of  Ameri- 
can children  against  the  suflfering, 
permanent  damage,  and  death  these  dis- 
eases bring. 

In  1965,  President  Johnson  recom- 
mended in  his  message  to  Congress  on 
the  Nation's  health  that  this  immuniza- 
tion program  be  continued.  The  Congress 
responded,  extending  the  program  to 
June  30,  1968,  and  added  measles  vacci- 
nations as  an  eligible  activity. 

I  think  it  is  impossible  to  overstate 
the  value  of  these  immunization  cam- 
paigns. The  average  number  of  polio 
cases  in  each  year  between  1954  and  1964 
was  38,476.  That  number  is  now  down 
to  about  100  per  year.  Similar  results 
obtained  in  diphtheria,  whooping  cough, 
and  tetanus — all  because  of  the  com- 
munity immunization  programs  author- 
ized by  this  legislation. 

But  we  still  have  far  to  go  in  stamping 
out  measles — a  disease  which  each  year 
kills  over  a  hundred  children  and  leaves 
many  hundreds  of  others  with  lasting 
handicaps,  including  hearing  disorders 
and  mental  retardation. 

Before  the  new  measles  vaccine  became 
available  in  1964,  about  4  million  measles 
cases  were  reported  every  year.  That 
figure  has  been  dramatically  reduced,  as 
roughly  21  million  children  aged  1  to  12 
years  have  been  vaccinated  since  1964 
with  assistance  from  this  program. 

But  Dr.  WUliam  Stewart,  the  U.S. 
Surgeon  Gieneral,  reported  last  Septem- 
ber that  some  6  million  children  are 
without  vaccinations  and  still  suscepti- 
ble to  measles — and  it  is  these  children 
at  whom  my  bill  is  aimed.  Present  law 
contains  restrictions  which  may  prevent 
them  from  being  reached,  and  conse- 
quently the  legislation  needs  amendment 
to  extend  the  Surgeon  General's  au- 
thority. Under  the  present  law  the  pro- 


gram is  limited  to  preschool  children; 
it  should  be  extended  to  all  children  now 
served  by  the  school  vaccination  pro- 
grams. 

The  legislation  also  needs  amendment 
to  include  rubella — German  measles — 
as  an  eligible  disease  for  immunization 
campaigns.  German  measles  reach  epi- 
demic proportions  every  7  years  in  this 
country,  and  1970  will  be  one  of  these 
years.  In  1970,  600.000  pregnant  women 
will  be  exposed  to  i-ubella,  and  fully  one 
out  "of  three  women  who  contract  ru- 
bella will  have  children  with  such  ill- 
nesses as  deafness  and  mental  retarda- 
tion. By  1969,  an  effective  vaccine  to 
protect  against  rubella  will  be  available, 
and  it  should  con.sequently  be  included 
as  eligible  for  assistance  under  this  mass 
immunization  program. 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing a  bill  to  extend  the  Vaccination 
Assistance  Act  for  another  5  years,  and 
to  set  the  authorization  at  $11  million 
per  year.  This  will  assure  that  commu- 
nity vaccination  programs  are  continued 
until  all  children  have  been  effectively 
protected  against  measles,  and  give  State 
health  departments  the  time  to  prepare 
for  rubella  immunization  programs. 

Complete  immunization  is  a  goal  with- 
in our  grasp;  we  should  not  step  back 
from  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  and  a  memorandum  on  the 
program's  success  in  Massachusetts  be 

printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  memorandum  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3045)  to  revise  and  extend 
section  317(a)  of  the  PubUc  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  to  assure  the  continuation  of 
various  immunization  programs  author- 
ized thereunder,  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Massa- 
chusetts, was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3045 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Vaccination  Assistance 
Act  Extension  of  1968." 

Sec.  2.  Effective  July  1.  1969,  subsection 
(a)  of  section  317  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $11,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1969,  and  for  each  of  the 
next  four  fiscal  years,  to  enable  the  Secre- 


tary to  make  grants  to  the  States  and.  with 
the  approval  of  the  State  health  authority,  to 
poUtlcai    subdivisions    of    Instrumentalities 
of  the  States  under  this  section.  Amounts  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  this  section  for  any 
fiscal  year  ending  prior  to  July  1,  1974.  shall 
be  available  for  making  such  grants  during 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  appropriated  and  the 
succeeding  fiscal  year.  Such  grants  may  be 
used  to  pay  that  portion  of  the  cost  of  Im- 
munization  programs   against  poliomyelitis, 
diphtheria,       whooping      cough,      tetanus, 
measles,  and  rubella  which  is  reasonably  at- 
tributable to  ( 1 )  purchase  of  vaccines  needed 
to  protect  such  groups  of  children  as  may  be 
described  In  regulations  of  the  Secretary  upon 
his  finding  that  they  are  not  normaUy  served 
by   school    vaccination    programs,   and    (2) 
salaries  and  related  expenses  of  additional 
State  and  local  health  personnel  needed  for 
planning,    organizational,    and    promotional 
activities  m  connection  with  such  programs, 
including  studies  to  determine  the  Inunu- 
nlzatlon    needs    of    communities    and    the 
means  of  best  meeting  such  needs,  and  per- 
sonnel and  related  expenses  needed  to  main- 
tain   additional    epidemiologic   and    labora- 
tory surveillance  occasioned   by   such   pro- 
grams. Such  grants  may  also  be  used  to  pay 
similar  costs  in  connection  with  Immuniza- 
tion programs  against  any  other  disease  of 
an  l^ecuous   nature  which    the   Secretary 
finds  represents  a  major  public  health  prob- 
lem  in  terms  of  high  morality,  morbidity,  dis- 
ability, or  epidemic  potential  and  to  be  sus- 
ceptible of  practical  elimination  as  a  pubUc 
health  problem  through  immunization  vrtth 
vaccines  or  other  prevenUve  agents  which 
may  become  available  in  the  future. 

The  memorandum  presented  by  Sen- 
ator Kennedy  of  Massachusetts  is  as 
follows : 

The   Commonwealth   or   Massa- 

CHTTSETTS,    DEPARTMENT   OF   PUB- 
LIC Health.  ,    ,o«ff 
Boston,  February  1, 1968. 

To  Local  Boards  of  Health: 

This  is  our  report  to  you  °\l^^ ^^^^"^^^ 
measles  In  Massachusetts  for  the  year  1967. 
YoTwUl  recall  that  the  statewide  Measles 
Eradication  Program  was  la"~=^fli,'J,^*^" 
uary  1966.  with  emphasis  on  the  immunlza- 
«on  of  preschool  children.  For  the  fiscal  year 
1967.  the  objective  was  to  ^n^^^f^  «"^ 
susceptible  school  child  by  April  L  19f  •  ^^ 
the  351  cities  and  towns  of  the  sUte.  252 
met  this  deadline. 

The  program  thU  year  Is  geared  to  the 
ImmunLtion  of  any  preschool  or  school 
child  missed  in  the  previous  two  programs. 
With  the  support  of  the  Massachusetts 
Medical  Society  and  the  assistance  of  clini- 
cal and  public  health  medicine  measles  Is 
on  Its  way  to  extinction. 

Tabulated  belosr  are  the  measles  cases  re- 
ported in  Massachusetts  for  the  calendar 
years  1965-67: 

1965  19.612 

1966    863 

1967   420 
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Thu..  in  two  calendar  yean,  you  and  the 
phy.tclan8  In  pHvate  practice  were  able  to 
?ff^t  a  97  9  per  cent  reduction  »«««*-'"" 
we  continue  at  thl«  rate  measles  can  be 
eradicated  by  Jxme  30,  1968. 

There  Is  another  aspect  of  the  Measles 
Eradication  Program  which  will  Interest  you. 
St  consequence  of  the  marked  reduction  In 
measles,  not  only  were  children  «ved  from 
having  the  dUease  with  lU  dreaded  com- 
pTlcatfons.  but  the  people  of  Massachusetts 
klso  realized  a  substantial  dividend  on  their 
Investment. 

The  following  table  Ulustrates  the  direct 
cost  of  medical  care  for  measles  In  Mawa- 
chusetts.  These  costs  do  not  'ncl"^*  ."^^^ 
losses  of  income  by  parents  or  other  Indirect 
costs,  and  do  not  Include  what  It  would  cost 
the  Commonwealth  to  support  and  educate 
a  child  who  has  become  retarded  because  or 
measles  encephaUtto. 

APPROXIMATE  DIRECT  COSTS  FOR  MEASlES  IN  MASSA- 
CHUSETTS (BASED  ON  USPHS  FORMULA  MMWR,  APR.  1 5, 
1967)  
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SUMMARY  OF  REPORTED  CASES  OF  MEASU»-Co«. 
BARNSTABLE  COUNTY— CoMinued 


SUMMARY  OF  REPORTED  CASES  OF  MEASUS— Cos. 
ESSEX  COUNTY— Continued        


19i&  IS«   1M7 


1965     196S  1967 


TrofO 

Wtllfleet-. 
Yarmoutli. 


Telsl. 


167 


0 
0 
0 


BERKSHIRE  COUNTY 


116 
6 

0 
0 
0 
0 
12 
0 


Number 

ot 
patients 


Medical 
eapenses 


Jin.l-OecJl  1965 

Jan.  l-D«c  31 .1966 

Jan.l-0«c3l.l967 


19,512  J343.02a96 
853  14.995.74 
420        7,383.60 


Adams 

Alford 

Becket 

Cheshire.... 

Clarksburi... 

Oalton 

Egremont 

Florida - j. 

Great  Barrington ■• 

Hancock 

Hinsdala ...—.— 

Lanesborough 

Lee 

Leno« 

Monterey - 

Mount  Washington 

New  Ashlorrt ■ 

New  Marlboro • 

North  Adams — ■ 

Otis 

Peru 

Pitlsheld 

Rwhmomi 

Sandishold 

Savoy 

ShalnoM - - 

Stockbridge — 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
69 
0 
0 
1.071 
5 


U  we  did  not  have  the  measles  vaccine 
or  an  immunization  program,  the  direct  costs 
of  caring  for  measles  In  Massachusetts  from 
Jan^  1.  1966  to  December  31,  19«7.  based 
on  the  average  number  of  cases  expected  m 
Massachusetts  (6  year  median)  would  have 
been  in  excess  of  $787,689.48.  Each  year  which 
follows  will  further  Increase  the  savings  real- 
ized by  the  people  of  Massachusetts. 

Both  clinical  and  public  health  medicine 
may  Justifiably  be  proud  of  their  eflorts  to 
eradicate  measles. 

Very  truly  yours, 

NICHOLAS    J     PIXTMABA.    MX).,    MJ.H.. 

Director.  Division  ot  CommunicobU 
Diseases. 
Approved. 

ALnED  L.  Pexchxto,  MJD..  M.P.H., 

Commissioner.  Department  of  PitbHc 
Healtn. 

Donald  A.  NicKDtsow.  M.D.. 
President.  Massachusetts  Medical  Society. 


SUMMARY  OF  REPORTED  CASES  OF  MEASLES 


Tyringham. 

Washington 

WestStockbridft. 

Williamstown 

Windsor 


0 

0 

63 

0 

3 

0 

21 

17 

0 


0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

u 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

I 

9 

0 
9 
0 
0 
0 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

I 

0 
0 
7 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 

u 

0 


Nahant ** 

NewtMiry • ' 

Newburyport H 

North  Andover ,  " 

Peabody ''■ 

Rockport. '* 

Rowley.  — ......... — ....—-•— — - 

Salom ^^» 

Salisbury .! 

Sauioa 8J 

Swampscott **5 

Topslisid — 5 

Wanham f 

West  Newbury ' 


0 
0 
0 
0 
3 
0 
0 
3 
0 
0 

0 

1 

0 


0 
0 
0 

1 

15 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 


Total. 


3,230       4U 


39 


FRANKLIN  COUNTY 


Total. 


1.453       22 


13 


BRISTOL  COUNTY 


AshhoM 

Bernardston 

Bjckland 

Charlemont 

Colrain 

Conway 

Deerlield 

Erving 

Gill 

Greenfiek)..... 

ttawley 

Heath 

Leverett 

Leyden 

Monroe 

Montague 

NewSilem 

Northheld 

Orange 

Rowe 

Shelburne 

Shutesbury 

Sunderland 

Warwick 

Wendell 

Whately 


1 

0 

0 

0 

a 

0 

1 

1 

Q 

36 

I 

u 

0 

u 

0 

0 

0 

u 

0 

0 

I 

0 

0 

I 

29 

0 

u 

28 

0 

I 

12 

0 

u 

4 

0 

0 

1 

1 

u 

0 

0 

u 

0 

u 

u 

12 

0 

c 

15 

'J 

I 

0 

•J 

'* 

7 

0 

J 

3 

0 

u 

0 

u 

t 

0 

0 

J 

0 

0 

u 

0 

0 

Q 

0 

0 

u 

0 

0 

'i 

Acushnot 

Attleboro 

Berkley 

Dartmouth -- 

Dighton 

Easton 

Fairhaven 

FallRivtr 

Freetown 

Mansfield •' .^^ 

New  Bedford *f  ^ 

North  Attleboro 

Norton 

Rayiham • 

Rehoboth 

Seokonh 

Somocset 

Swantoo 

Taunton 

Westport 

T.M '.3"       " 


133 

5 

2 

107 

2 

4 

0 

0 

U 

104 

1 

4 

14 

0 

2 

1 

0 

1 

16 

0 

0 

352 

10 

; 

52 

0 

u 

74 

1 

u 

223 

5 

0 

17 

0 

0 

0 

U 

u 

1 

0 

3 

0 

b 

0 

5 

1 

0 

7 

0 

0 

58 

0 

I 

130 

35 

2 

65 

4 

I 

TcUI. 


194     a 


HAMPDEN  COUNTY 


115 

0 

1 

0 

63 


Agawam... 
Blandiord.. 
Brimheld.. 
Chaster.... 

Chlcopee -        ,« 

Ust  Longmeadow *  g 

Granville. 
Hampden 
Holland.. 
Holyoke. 


Longmeadow ^ 


27 


Ludlow 

Monson 

Montgomery 

Palmer 

Russell 


22 
0 

57 
3 
0 


SouthwKk ^Qj 


Counlie 


1965     1966    1967 


DUKES  COUNTY 


167 

1.453 

1,359 

2 
....    3,230 

194 

1,535 

379 

3.323 

0 

1.107 

Plymoot* 2,3« 

Ci.HnIk  <•'?? 


Barnstable 

Berkshire 

Bristol 

Dukes. 

Essei 

Franklin --- 

Hampden ••- 

Hampshire --- 

Middlesex --- 

Nantucket 

Norfolk 


Suffolk 

Worcestei.... 

Mihlary 

ToW. 


2.194 
55 


6 

22 

b4 

1 

40 

11 

26 

20 

274 

0 

19 

14 

108 

176 

72 


15 
13 
27 

1 
39 

4 
12 
13 
91 

0 
29 
20 
97 

36 

23 


Chilmark 

Edgartown 

Gay  Head 

Gosrtold 

Oak  Blutts... 

Tisburv 

West  lisbuiy. 

ToUI.. 


SpringtieM 

TolUnd 5 

West  Soringfiold i,? 

Westlield 7 

Wilbraham ' 


1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

7 

3 

0 


I 

u 

0 
J 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 
1 
I 

0 
0 

J 

I) 

2 
0 
0 
5 
1 
0 


Total. 


1.535       26 


12 


HAMPSHIRE  COUNTY 


ESSEX  COUNTY 


Amherst 

Belchertown. 


19.512     853       420 


BARNSTABLE  COUNTY 


Amesbury.... 

Andovtr 

Beverly 

Boxford 

Danvars 

Essti 

Goor|Slsw« 


Barnstable.. 

Bourne... ... ............. 

Brewster 

Chathan .„»... ...„—.— 

Easthan" - 

Falmouth 

Harwich - — 

Mashpaa — 

Or  lean* 

Ptovincatown 

Sandwich . — 


99 

2 

0 

12 

0 

u 

0 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

u 

15 

0 

u 

22 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

u 

0 

3 

15 

1 

0 

0 

GrovolMid 

Hamilton 

Haverhill .  —  ..........----••---• 

Ipswich .........—...-----•• 

Lawrenca -•. 

Lynn 

Lynnheld 

Manchester — ™ 

Marbiehead ^*" 

Mammae 

Methuen _„..-.»... 

Middleton 


0 

0 

0 

207 

10 

3 

140 

1 

u 

7 

0 

0 

430 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

91 

0 

0 

55 

1 

0 

55 

0 

I 

0 

0 

2 

364 

7 

8 

0 

0 

u 

203 

0 

1 

612 

8 

4 

16 

0 

0 

80 

0 

u 

?a3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

u 

1 

I 

2 

14 

0 

0 

Chestertield tY 

Cummington. - 

Easthampton.........-.— —-"--"• 

Goshen .............•.--------• 

Granby.... •• 

Hadley 

Hatfield • 

Huntington 

Middleiiield 

Northampton 

Pel  ham 

Plainlield 

South  Hadley — 

Southampton •- 

Ware 

Westhampton 

Williamsburg 

Worthington 


14 

7 

1 

77 

0 

u 

20 

0 

u 

21 

u 

u 

75 

1 

b 

7 

0 

u 

0 

0 

2 

0 

3 

I 

fl 

0 

a 

n 

0 

u 

0 

0 

u 

79 

3 

I 

u 

0 

u 

0 

0 

I 

15 

0 

I 

0 

0 

u 

7 

0 

u 

1 

0 

u 

77 

0 

I 

I 

0 

u 

ToUl. 


379      20 


13 
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SUMMARY  OF   REPORTED  CASES  OF  MEASLES— Continued 
MIDDLESEX  COUNTY 


Nantucket. 


Avon 

Belllngham... 

Bralntree 

Brookline 

Canton 

Cohasset 

Oedham 

Dover 

Foxborough.. 

Franklin 

Holbrook 

Medfield 

Medway 

Minis 

Milton 

Needham 

Norfolk 

Norwood 

Plainvllla 

Quincy 

Randolph 

Sharon 

Stoughton 

Walpole 

Wellesley.... 
Westwood.... 
Weymouth... 
Wrantham... 

Total.. 


1965 

1966 

1967 

Acton             - ..... 

38 

0 
1 
0 
0 
3 

55 
3 
0 
1 
1 

24 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 

1 

2 

2 

62 

1 
0 
2 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
3 
2 
0 
6 
4 
1 
0 
0 
1 
0 
3 
5 
80 
0 
I 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
2 
2 

1 
0 

1 
1 

1 

372 

0 

Ashby              - 

0 

0 

Ashland  

49 

0 

Ay6r            ....  ........... 

0 

5 

Bedford : 

Belmont  

Billerica 

Boxborou2h       .  ...... 

20 

112 

0 

0 

0 
3 
0 

1 

60 

181 

0 

3 

0 

1 

Cambridge 

CarhslB 

Chelmsford 

Concord                 .  -  .  . 

9 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

Dunstable 

Everett. 

Framingham 

Groton               .      

0 

306 

....:....     105 

0 

U 

1 
2 

1 

Holliston     ._  

17  I 

4 

2 

0 

12 

0 

Lexinston 

9 

3 

Lincoln                 ... - 

I 

2 

Littleton     

3 

0 

Lowell 

Maiden 

54 

441 

9 

b 
0 

0 

Mavnard               .  ..... -. 

3 

0 

Medtord                             .  .. 

14 

1 

Melrose       . 

....             0 

0 

Natick       

194 

2 

Newton             _  .  

73 

2 

North  Reading 

258 

3 

0 

11 

SS 

1 

Sherborn 

Shirley 

Somervillft            -  .... 

0 

5 

HI 

0 

1 
7 

Stoneham    .. 

101 

1 

Stow                    

2 

0 

4 

1 

Tewksbury 

23 

0 

Townsend     

2 

0 

Tvnffsboro                . 

3 

u 

Wakefield      

63 

0 

Waltham       

112 

12 

Watertown                       .  ... 

330 

6 

Wayland          

22 

4 

Westford                 

10 

0 

Weston         

7 

0 

Wilminston 

8 

0 

Winchester 

Woburn 

48 

37 

0 
1 

Total 

3.323 

274 

91 

NANTUCKET  COUNTY 


NORFOLKCOUNTY 


0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

u 

u 

0 

2 

93 

2 

1 

0 

0 

u 

46 

0 

0 

26 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

53 

0 

1 

68 

1 

1 

10 

0 

0 

26 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

34 

0 

u 

47 

7 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

295 

2 

b 

36 

0 

7 

107 

2 

5 

48 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

94 

3 

4 

2 

0 

0 

74 

1 

1 

34 

0 

0 

1.107       19 


PLYMOUTH  COUNTY 


Abington 

Bridgewater 

Brockton 

Carver 

Duxbury... 


31 

129 

1,028 

112 

0 


East  Bridgewater 157 
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SUMMARY  OF  REPORTED  CASES  OF  MEASLES-Conllnued 
PLYMOUTH  COUNTY— Continued 


3 
0 
12 
0 
0 

0 


1965    1966 

1967 

Halifax 

0 

40 
38 
37 
12 

6 

201 

33 

106 

37 

0 

0 

19 

287 

0 

0 
58 
19 

6 
20 

0 

0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
3 

1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

Hanover 

Hanson 

u 

0 

HIngham --. 

Hull 

Kingston              .          

0 
0 
0 

Lakeville - 

Marion                               

0 
0 

Marshfield. 

M  a  ttapolsett 

Middleborough - 

f^orwell 

Pembroke 

Plymouth  

Plympton  

Rochester 

Rockland 

Scituate 

Wareham 

West  Bridgewater 

Whitman      

u 

0 
0 
b 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

u 

0 

Total 

2,3,6 

14 

20 

SUFFOLK  COUNTY 

Boston 

1.415 

40 

16 

667 

04 
0 

1 
3 

% 

Chelsea       

0 

0 

Winthrop 

1 

Total 

2,138 

108 

97 

WORCESTER  COUNTr 

Ashburnham 

Athol       

U 
165 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
4 

38 
0 
0 
4 
31 
91 
0 
0 
29 
4 
0 
0 
0 
5 
2 
3 

38 
220 
0 
0 
0 
0 

18 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

3 

0 

U 

45 

56 

168 

40 

0 

19 

0 

17 

67 

0 

43 

0 

9 

0 

1 

0 

12 

1,011 

2.194 

4 
0 
0 
0 

12 
0 

19 
0 
0 
0 

10 
0 
0 
0 
6 
2 
2 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 

61 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3 
0 
0 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 
4 
0 
0 
18 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

2 

2 

20 

176 

3 
6 

0 

Barrg 

Berlin 

0 
0 
0 

Bolton           .      

0 

Boylston 

Brookfield 

3 
0 
0 

Clinton 

0 

0 

Dudley                 -  

0 

East  Brookfield 

1 

Fltchburs               .......... ...... 

1 

0 

Grafton            ................. - 

0 

Hardwick  

0 

Harvard          ........._.._. 

0 

Holden        

0 

Hooedate          ............ - 

0 

0 

Lancaster        .  —■.-.—_-.-—-..-.-- 

0 

Leicester 

Leominster 

Lunenburg 

0 

1 
1 

0 

Miiford           

0 

Millbury 

Millville 

New  Bralntree 

0 
0 
0 
0 

Northborough 

Northbridge - 

Oakham          . .— .— . - 

0 
0 

I) 

u 

0 

Petersham  

Phllllpston 

Princeton  

Royalston - 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

Shrewsbury  — 

Southborough 

Southbrldge 

Spencer 

Sterling 

Sturbridge 

Sutton                       -  -  

0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
3 

Temple  ton 

0 

1 

Uxbrldge 

Warren         

0 
0 

Webster                 

0 

V^p^t  Bovlston             

0 

West  Brookfield 

Westborouch              - 

0 
0 

Westminster 

Wlnchendon.. 

Worcester 

Total 

0 

0 

15 

36 

MILITARY 

Bedford  Air  Force  Base 

0 
0 

55 
0 
0 

0 

1 

71 

0 

0 

0 

Chelsea  Naval  Hospital 

2 

Fort  Devens 

Otis  Air  Force  Base 

Westover  Air  Force  Base 

21 
0 
0 

Total           

55 

72 

23 

CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  RELA- 
TIVE TO  SALE  OF  DEFENSE  ARMA- 
MENTS TO  REPUBLIC  OF  SOUTH 
AFRICA 

Mr.  EASTLAND  submitted  the  follow- 
ing concurrent  resolution  <S.  Con.  Res. 
60)  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

S.  Con.  Res.  60 

Whereas  the  Republic  of  South  Africa  Is 
not  hostile  to  the  United  States,  nor  an 
enemy  of  the  United  States  either  under  In- 
ternational luw,  or  the  laws  of  the  United 
States; 

Whereas  the  Republic  of  South  Africa  was 
an  ally  of  the  United  States  In  World  War  I 
World  War  II,  Korea  and  the  Berlin  crisis 
and  continues  to  support  U.S  policy  In  Viet- 
nam; 

Whereas  United  States  citizens  continue 
to  be  warmly  welcomed  in  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa  and  American  bu.sinessmen  en- 
Joy  Iree  trade  and  full  consular  privileges 
and  diplomatic  recognition  exists  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa; 

Whereas  the  Republic  of  South  Africa  has 
repaid  all  war  debts  and  Is  one  of  the  few 
countries  In  Africa  which  pays  her  own  way 
and  receives  no  United  States  aid  and  trade 
between  the  two  countries  has  been  running 
at  a  very  favorable  balance  In  favor  of  the 
United  States; 

Whereas  the  withdrawal  of  British  military 
forces  east  of  Suez  and  the  closing  of  the 
Suez  Canal  have  Increased  the  strategic  role 
of  the  Republic  of  South  Africa; 

Whereas  Communist  aggression  in  the 
Middle  East  and  Asia  has  both  Increased  and 
Intensifled  and  the  Republic  of  South  Africa 
has  expressed  a  desire  to  play  an  active  role 
in  halting  the  expansion  of  communism. 

Whereas  the  Republic  of  South  Africa 
allows  missile  tracking  stations  of  the  United 
States  to  be  located  on  her  soil,  and  ships, 
both  civilian  and  naval  of  the  United  States 
free  access  to  her  ports  and  facilities; 

Whereas  it  is  to  the  best  interest  of  the 
United  States  to  support  her  allies  and  to 
Join  with  them  in  mutual  programs  for  de- 
fen£e  and  the  protection  of  free  commerce: 
Therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  ( the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  that  It  Is  the  sense 
of  Congress  of  the  United  States  that  the 
United  States  Government  Immediately  cease 
its  unfair,  harmful,  arbitrary  and  costly 
policy  of  prohibiting  the  sale  of  military 
goods  to  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  Republic 
of  South  Africa  In  keeping  with  the  needs 
of  the  Republic  of  South  Africa  In  maintain- 
ing her  defense  against  aggression  and  to 
allow  the  Republic  of  South  Africa  to  be 
militarily  prepared  to  defend  the  sea  routes, 
coast  line  and  other  areas  vital  to  maintain- 
ing peace  in  the  world,  and  to  allow  the  Re- 
public of  South  Africa  to  continue  effective 
support  as  an  ally  of  the  United  States. 


ADDITIONAL   COSPONSOR  OP 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  Of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Spong],  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  the  next  printing 
of  amendment  No.  530  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
15399)  making  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1968,  and  for  other  purposes,  the  name 
Of  the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Spong]  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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NOTICE  OP  HEARINO  ON  COURT  OP 
CLAIMS  BILL  (S.  1704) 
Mr  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Committees  Sub- 
committee on  improvements  In  Judicial 
Machinery.  I  wish  to  announce  ajiearlng 
for  the  consideration  of  S.  1704.  This  bUl 
would  authorize  the  Court  of  Claims  to 
implement  its  judgments  for  compen- 
sation. , .        ,,      .    ,_ 
The  hearing  wUl  be  held  on  March  12. 
1968.  at  9  a.m.  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Committee  hearing  room,  room  6226. 
New  Senate  Office  Building. 

Any  person  who  wishes  to  testify  or 
submit  a  statement  for  Inclusion  in  the 
record  should  communicate  as  soon  as 
possible  with  the  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
provements In  Judicial  Machinery,  room 
6306,  New  Senate  Office  Building. 
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noimce  that  there  will  be  another  public 
hearing  to  receive  testimony  on  S.  2766, 
a  bUl  "authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  restrict  the  travel  of  citizens  and 
nationals  of  the  United  States  where  un- 
restricted travel  would  seriously  ImPJ^r 
the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs."  The 
hearing  will  be  held  on  March  8,  1968, 
beginning  at  9  a.m.  in  room  4221  of  the 
New  Senate  Office  Building. 

Any  persons  wishing  to  testify  on  this 
bill  should  communicate  with  Mr.  Arthur 
M.  Kuhl.  the  chief  clerk  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 


CORRUPT  MILITARY  REGIME  IN 
SAIGON  NOW  GOVERNS  BY  DE- 
CREE AND  FORCE 


NOTICE  OP  VETERANS'  HEARINGS 
Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  announce  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  of 
the  Comrplttee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  has  been  authorized  to  conduct 
hearings  on  March  5.  6.  and  7,  In  room 
4232,  New  Senate  Office  Building,  on  S. 
2910.  S.  2911,  and  S.  2937. 

S.  2910  will  provide  incentives  to  re- 
turning veterans  to  take  public  service 
Jobs  in  areas  where  they  are  needed  the 
most.  For  example  it  will  encourage  vet- 
erans to  teach  in  poverty  areas,  to  work 
on  undermanned  fire  and  police  forces 
and  in  understaffed  hospitals,  and  to 
participate  in  VISTA,  the  Teachers 
Corps  and  other  domestic  programs. 
The  Veterans'  Administrator  would  be 
authorized  to  select  geographical  and 
Job  areas  of  critical  need. 

The  incentives  would  Include:  First. 
right  to  additional  period  of  educational 
assistance  under  the  cold  war  GI  bill: 
second,  on-the-job  training  assistance 
allowance;  and  third.  $50  per  month 
supplement  to  educational  assistance  for 
training  in  preparaUon  for  a  qualifying 
public  Job. 

S.  2911  will  make  vocational  train- 
ing available  to  veterans  on  a  part-time 
as  well  as  a  full-time  basis.  This  will 
help  the  veterans  who  need  and  deserve 
rehabilitation  but  cannot  attend  full 
time,  and  it  will  enable  veterans  to  con- 
tribute as  workingmen  while  receiving 
part-time  training. 

S.  2937  will  Increase  the  maximum 
gxiarantee  on  GI  home  loans  from  $7,500 
to  $10,000.  The  maximum  has  not  been 
raised  for  18  years,  and  the  proposed  in- 
crease would  bring  the  1950  flgiire  up  to 

date. 

The  March  5  to  7  hearings  will  be  open, 
and  statements  from  knowledgeable  in- 
dividuals and  organizations  will  be  wel- 
come for  the  hearing  record. 


NOTICE  OF  FURTHER  HEARINGS  ON 
S  2766.  A  BILL  AUTHORIZING  THE 
SECRETARY  OP  STATE  TO  RE- 
STRICT TRAVEL  TO  CERTAIN 
COUNTRIES 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  ad  hoc  Subcommittee 
on  Passport  Le^lation  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  I  wish  to  an- 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  gleaming  white  marble  Embassy 
building  in  Saigon,  which  was  completed 
last  September,  and  which  cost  our  Gov- 
ernment approximately  $3  million,  has 
the  outside  appearance  of  a  huge  white 
walled  fortress.  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
wall  of  reinforced  concrete  8  feet  in 
height  and  6  Inches  in  thickness.  In  ad- 
dition, there  is  the  fenced-off  public  gate 
with  a  guardhouse.  Always,  at  least  two 
U.S.  military  policemen  are  on  guard 
there. 

Less  than  5  months  from  the  comple- 
tion of  this  imposing  Embassy  building, 
which  takes  up  most  of  Ihe  space  of  a 
ground  area  of   3  acres,  the   Embassy 
grounds  were  invaded  by  the  Vletcong. 
The  reinforced  concrete  surrounding  wall 
was  broken  by  a  mortar  shell.  Vletcong 
soldiers  rushed  into  the  grounds.  Amer- 
ican marines,  officials,  and  soldiers  were 
killed  trying  to  evict  the  invading  force. 
Little  help  came  from  the  South  Viet- 
namese  police   of   friendly   forces,   so- 
called.  It  was  evident  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  Armed  Forces  were  too  im- 
potent or  too  cowardly  to  defend  our 
Embassy  from  invasion.  Consider  for  a 
moment  our  luifortunate  predicament  if 
we  failed  to  have  an  adequate  force  of 
policemen  of  the  U.S.  military  to  prevent 
invasion  of  the  Soviet  Embassy  in  Wash- 
ington. Of  course,  there  is  no  possibility 
that  the  United  States  would  fall  to  pro- 
tect the  embassy  of  any  foreign  nation. 
That  is  a  highly  important  duty  and  ob- 
ligation of  every  goverrunent  to  all  for- 
eign embassies  and  consulates.  The  pres- 
tige of  any  nation  who  would  fall  to  give 
such  protection  would  plummet  to  a  new 
low. 

The  buildings  on  the  Emoassy  grounds 
consist  of  a  main  building,  staff  resi- 
dence house,  which  also  is  used  as  a  guest 
house  for  generals.  State  Department 
officials.  Senators  and  other  visitors, 
personnel  building,  generator  house,  and 
administration  anc.  consular  building. 
This  embassy  complex  was  held  by  the 
enemy  for  6' 2  hours  before  they  were 
driven  out.  To  our  humiliation.  Ambas- 
sador Bimker  was  compelled  to  leave 
hurriedly  for  his  own  safety. 

Although  I  made  definite  Inquiry  of 
the  State  Department  to  ascertain  the 
total  number  of  American  officials  and 
employees  attached  to  the  U.S.  Embassy 
in  Saigon,  and  also  the  total  number  of 
Vietnamese  nationals  employed  there, 
these  accurate  figures  have  been  denied 
me  to  this  time.  It  was  stated  by  tele- 


phone by  an  official  of  the  Stete  Depart- 
ment that  these  figures  were  not  avail- 
able at  the  present  time.  I  report  that  as 
of  February  1.  1968.  the  total  number  of 
American  officials  and  employees  in  our 
Embassy  in  Saigon,  the  capital  of  what 
is  known  as  South  Vietnam,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  approximately  14  million  peo- 
ple, exceeded  in  total  number  all  Ameri- 
can officials  and  employees  in  any  other 
U  S  Embassy  in  the  world,  including  our 
Embassies  to  India,  the  United  Kingdom. 
Prance,  or  Spain.  Also  the  number  of 
South  Vietnamese  nationals  employed  in 
the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Saigon  exceeded  the 
total  number  of  nationals  employed  In 
any  of  these  Embassies. 

The  cost  of  our  Embassy  buildings  in 
Saigon  totaled  $47  per  gross  square  foot. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  the  U.S.  Embassy 
constructed  in  London  in  i960  cost  per 
gross  square  foot  only  $16.63.  That  in 
Madrid,  constructed  in  1955,  cost  $15.18 
a  grojs  square  foot.  Our  Embassy  at  New 
Delhi,  India,  in  1958  cost  $11.22  per  gross 
square  foot,  and  the  office  building  arm«^x 
at  New  Delhi,  constructed  about  the 
same  time  the  staff  residence  house  and 
other  buildings  were  constructed  In  Sai- 
gon cost  $16.10  per  gross  square  foot 
Our  U.S.  Embassy  in  Tokyo  was  con- 
structed at  a  cost  per  gross  square  foot 
of  $10.19.  The  cost  of  our  Embassy  in 
Saigon  is  a  tremendous  excess  cost  over 
the  cost  of  construction  of  other  US 
Embassv  buildings. 

It  Is  absurd  to  claim  the  co.st  of  Viet- 
namese labor  Is  three  times  that  of  Labor 
m  London.  Madrid,  and  Tokyo.  It  Is  not 
possible  construction  materials  abimdant 
in  Southeast  Asia  cost  three  times  as 
much  In  Saigon  as  in  New  Delhi  and 
other  capitals.  This  excessive  cost  per 
gross  square  foot  of  the  Saigon  Embassy 
Indicates  there  was  profiteering,  sraft. 
or  theft  of  huge  quantities  of  construc- 
tion materials  in  connection  with  the 
building  of  our  Embassy  in  Saigon.  It  Is 
apparent  to  any  observer,  as  it  was  to  me 
during  my  recent  visit  to  South  Vietnam, 
that  the  Saigon  military  junta  is  corrupt 
from  the  top  down  and  that  theft,  brib- 
ery and  corruption  have  infested  all  as- 
pects of  the  Goverrunent  of  South  Viet- 
nam from  the  top  right  down  to  the 
provincial  capitals,  and  corruption  and 
extortion    is    rampant   throughout    the 
South    Vietnam    mlUtary    particularly 
among  the  generals  and  colonels. 

It  Is  noteworthy  that  President  Thieu 
has  declared  martial  law  and  that  he  and 
Vice  President  Ky  are  governing  by  de- 
cree the  same  as  do  Communist  regimes. 
Three  thousand  political  prisoners  In 
jail  In  Saigon,  most  of  whom  had  never 
been  tried,  were  released  by  the  Vletcong 
during  their  last  successful  invasion  of 
Saigon. 

Since  then  Thleu  and  Ky  have  arbi- 
trarily seized  and  thrown  into  jail  former 
candidates  for  President,  venerable  Bud- 
dhist leaders  and  a  number  of  so-called 
neutralists.  Their  police  regime  does  not 
have  popular  support.  They  know  it.  Like 
all  ruthless  dictators  they  are  using  every 
means  to  hold  on. 

Very  definitely  instead  of  escalating 
and  expanding  our  immoral  and  un- 
American  ground  and  air  war  in  Viet- 
nam, a  sane  American  poUcy  would  be  to 
disengage  and  gradually  withdraw  our 
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forces  to  coastal  bases  and  at  the  same 
time  seek  a  cease-fire  and  armistice  by 
diplomatic  means. 


ORDERLY  ADMINISTRATION  OP 
SELECTIVE  SERVICE  SYSTEM  IN 
ARKANSAS 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  Col. 
Willard  A.  Hawkins,  State  director  of 
the  Selective  Service  System  in  Arkansas, 
has  forwarded  me  copies  of  correspond- 
ence which  he  has  exchanged  with  the 
senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy].  In  this  correspondence  Colo- 
nel Hawkins  explains  that,  in  Arkansas, 
no  "registrants  have  been  reclassified  for 
any  reason  as  a  means  of  punishment," 
and  that  Arkansas  has  "had  no  demon- 
strations of  any  kind,  either  around  in- 
duction stations,  military  recruiting  sta- 
tions, or  on  the  campus  at  any  of  our 
imiversitles  and  colleges." 

I  am  pleased  to  note  the  orderly  ad- 
ministration of  the  Selective  Service 
System  in  Arkansas,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Senator  Kennedy's 
letter  of  February  13  addressed  to  Colo- 
nel Hawkins  and  Colonel  Hawkins'  reply 
of  February  19  be  printed  at  this  point 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

U.S.  Sen  ATX, 
Waahington,  D.C.,  February  13, 1968. 
Col.  Willard  A.  Hawkins, 
Federal  Office  Building, 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Dear  Colonel  Hawkins:  I  have  for  some 
time  been  concerned  with  the  operation  of 
the  Selective  Service  laws,  as  you  may  know. 
I  am  not  convinced  that  the  laws  we  now 
have — and  which  you  must  administer — are 
as  fair  to  all  our  young  men  as  they  should 
be.  or  as  they  could  be. 

Another  of  my  concerns  has  been  the 
October  26,  1967  letter  from  the  Director  of 
the  Selective  Service  System,  General  Lewis 
B.  Hershey,  concerning  reclassification  as  de- 
linquents of  Individuals  who  "Interfere" 
with  the  draft  process.  I  am  sure  I  need  not 
review  the  arguments — legal  and  other — 
surrounding  that  letter,  as  they  have  been 
spelled  out  at  length  In  material  available 
to  you.  Of  particular  Interest,  however,  Is 
the  second  circuit  case  of  Wolff  v.  Selective 
Service  Board  No.  16,372  P.  2d  817  (1967). 

I  would  very  much  appreciate  It  If  you 
would  furnish  me  with  information  relating 
the  number  of  registrants  reclassified  by  the 
local  boards  under  your  jurisdiction,  pur- 
suant to  General  Hershey's  October  26  let- 
ter. Many  of  us  In  Congress  hold  a  deep  con- 
cern about  this  matter,  and  I  would,  as  I 
say,  appreciate  your  furnishing  me  with  this 
information. 

Thank  you  very  much. 
Sincerely, 

I  Edward  M.  Kennedy. 

Selective  Sebvice  System, 
Little  Rock.  Ark.,  February  19, 1968. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  I  received  your 
letter  of  February  13  today  and  I  regret  that 
I  am  unable  to  provide  the  Information  you 
seek,  principally  because  we  have  no  knowl- 
edge that  any  registrants  have  been  reclassi- 
fied for  any  reason  as  a  means  of  punish- 
ment. We  can  advise  you  of  the  following, 
as  a  matter  of  general  Information. 

Thus  far,  we  have  had  no  demonstrations 


of  any  kind,  either  around  mductlon  sta- 
tions, military  recniltlng  stations,  or  on  the 
campus  at  any  of  our  universities  and  col- 
leges. 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  offer  any  more 
constructive  information  than  is  contained 
In  this  letter. 
Thank  you  for  letting  us  hear  from  you. 
Sincerely, 

Willard  A.  Hawkins, 
Colonel,  U.S.  Air  Force,  State  Director. 


LETTER  TO  EDITOR  OF  NEW  YORK 
TIMES  FROM  PRESS  OFFICER  OF 
PERMANENT  MISSION  OF  THAI- 
LAND TO  THE  UNITED  NAIIONS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  received  a  press  release  from  the 
permanent  mission  of  Thailand  to  the 
United  Nations  which  gives  the  text 
of  a  letter  dated  February  5,  1968.  from 
the  press  officer  of  the  mission  to  the 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times.  The  press 
lelease  states  that  the  letter  has  not  been 
published. 

The  press  officer  of  the  Thai  Mission 
to  the  United  Nations,  commenting  on 
an  article  by  Sydney  Gruson  in  the  New 
York  Times,  has  written  that — 

The  disappointment  and  even  resentment 
felt  by  many  Thai  people  stem  from  the 
unfair  treatment  and  lately,  the  campaign 
of  vilification,  which  have  been  meted  out 
to  Thailand  by  certain  elements  of  the  Ameri- 
can Press. 

The  letter  goes  on  to  assert  that — 
The  campaign  of  distortion  and  slander 
was  launched  by  those  who  oppose  the  policy 
of  U.S.  Involvement  in  Asia  and  particularly 
in  Vietnam. 

The  Thai  press  officer's  letter  also  dis- 
putes Mr.  Gruson's  contention  that  "The 
Thai  press  is  strictly  controlled  by  the 
Government"  and  states: 

On  the  contrary,  it  Is  a  fact  that  a  sector 
of  the  Press  In  this  country  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  handful  of  people  who  try  to  Impose 
their  views  and  opinions  on  the  general 
public. 


Mr.  President,  I  question  whether  the 
disappointment  and  resentment  felt  by 
many  Thai  people,  to  which  the  press 
officer's  letter  refers,  Is  due  to  articles 
which  have  appeared  in  the  American 
press.  The  article  by  Mr.  Gruson,  to 
which  the  Thai  press  officer's  letter  re- 
fers, notes  that  the  most  violent  hos- 
tility to  the  United  States  has  been  ex- 
pressed not  in  the  American  press  but 
in  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Thai 
newspaper,  the  Slam  Rath.  I  also  ques- 
tion the  assertion  of  the  letter  that  the 
American  press  is  "in  the  control  of  a 
handful  of  people  who  try  to  impose 
their  views  and  opinions  on  the  general 
public."  And  I  challenge  the  implication 
that  Thailand's  press  is  freer  than  ours. 

Mr.  President.  I  assume  that  the  letter 
from  the  press  officer  of  the  Thai  mission 
to  the  United  Nations  was  distributed 
as  a  mission  press  release  because  the 
mission .  wished  the  letter  to  have  the 
widest  possible  circulation.  I  according- 
ly request  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  together  with  the 
article  by  Sydney  Gruson  to  which  the 
letter  refers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


(Press  release  of  the  permanent  mission  of 
Thailand  to  the  United  Nations.  Feb.  14, 
1968) 
Right   of   Dissent   Not  Observed   by    New 
York  Times 
Following    is    the    content   of   the    letter 
dated  February  5,  1968,  from  the  Press  Officer 
of  the  Mission  to  the  Editor  of  the  New 
York  Times  which  has  not  been  published: 
"Once  again  the  facts  are  deplorably  mis- 
represented in  Sydney  Gruson's  article  en- 
titled 'Thais  vent  anger  over  United  States 
buUd-up." 

"In  reality,  the  disappointment  and  even 
resentment  felt  by  many  Thai  people  stem 
from  the  unfair  treatment  and  lately,  the 
campaign  of  vilification,  which  have  been 
meted  out  to  Thailand  by  certain  elements 
of  the  American  Press.  Those  43,000  Amer- 
ican fighting  men  who  are  accorded  hospi- 
tality on  Thai  soU  have  behaved  reasonably 
well  and  have  caused  little,  if  any,  friction. 
The  present  frictions  have  been  caused, 
rather,  by  those  who  are  not  doing  the 
fighting  and  may  not,  even  have  sufficient 
courage  to  fight. 

"The  campaign  of  distortion  and  slander, 
as  it  is  well  known,  was  launched  by  those 
who  oppose  the  policy  of  United  States  in- 
volvement in  Asia  and  particularly  in  Viet- 
nam. They  use  every  devious  means  to  show 
that  Vietnam  is  unworthy  of  United  States 
support  and  assistance.   Recently,  they  re- 
peatedly made  tendentious  reports,  suggest- 
ing that  the  United  States  was  also  getting 
■bogged    down"    In    Thailand    despite    con- 
sistent denials  that  Thailand  has  ever  had 
any  intention  of  asking  American  manpow- 
er to  fight  communist  activities  in  our  coun- 
try. Furthermore,  the  American  soldiers  now 
stationed   in   Thailand   are   not   engaged   in 
combat   duties   against   the   communists   in 
Thailand  but  are  actively  fighting  the  Viet- 
nam war  from  our  territory  so  as  to  save 
American  lives.  Such  a  campaign  has  been 
staged  by  those  people  who,  in  spite  of  their 
unjustifiable  claims  to  bring  'liberals',  are 
in  fact  undeniable  racists.  They  do  not  want 
to   see   cordial    relations   exist    between   the 
United  States  and  nations  of  Asia  and  Africa 
and  they  would  go  to  any  extent  to  embroil 
and  possibly  to  destroy  good   relations.  In 
the  case  of  Thailand,  they  have  not  even 
hesitated  to  level  false  charges  against  our 
Monarch  whose  dedication  to  and  concern 
for   the  well-being   of   the   people   are  well 
known  in  our  country  and  to  whom,  as  many 
observers    have    correctly    pointed    out.    the 
Thai  nation  looks  up  as  the  embodiment  of 
its  unity  and  stability. 

"Another  indication  that  the  New  York 
Times  correspondent's  report  is  sadly  lacking 
in  accuracv  can  be  seen  in  his  categorical 
contention"  that  'The  Thai  Press  Is  strictly 
controlled  by  the  Government.'  This,  to  say 
the  least,  is  blatantly  false.  Kukrit's  news- 
paper, the  Slam  Rath,  for  one,  is  on  record 
for  having  vehemently  criticized  members  of 
the  Thai  Government,  Including  the  Prime 
Minister  and  the  Deputy  Prime  Minister.  Is 
this  a  characteristic  of  a  Government-con- 
trolled Press?  On  the  contrary,  it  Is  a  fact 
that  a  sector  of  the  Press  in  this  country  is 
in  the  control  of  a  handful  of  people  who 
try  to  impose  their  views  and  opinions  on 
the  general  public." 


(Prom   the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  5,   1968 1 
Thais    Vent    Anger    Over    U.S.    Bvtldvp — 

American    Officials   Puzzled   bt   Recent 

Public  HosiiLrrY 

(By   Sydney  Gruson) 

Bangkok,  Thailand,  February  3. — The  un- 
derlying hostility  felt  by  many  Thais  to  the 
build-up  of  United  SUtes  military  and  clvU- 
ian  personnel  in  Thailand  has  exploded  Into 
the  open  in  recent  weeks,  causing  official 
American  concern  and  also  bafflement  over 
how  to  meet  the  problem. 

Relations  at  the  official  level  remain  proper. 
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in  nuin,  Individual  cm«i  ^'^  "*''}^^^^ 
good.  But  Uie  American  impact  on  the  Thai 
l,cleiy  and  economy  l«  beginning  to  be  fell 
at  nearly  all  leveU  aa  Thailand's  commitment 
in  the  war  In  Vietnam  war  increaaes. 

There  are  about  43.000  American  military 
men  and  about  7.000  civilian.  In  ThaUand  on 
™more  or  less  permanent  baals.  four-flfth. 
of  them  involved  in  the  air  war  against  Viet- 
nam There  are  al«>  about  5.000  American 
soldiers  from  Vietnam  on  rest  and  recreation 
each  month. 

IMPACT     IS     BVIDCNT 

The  American  impact  U  easy  to  see  in 
Bangkok,  with  a  populaUon  of  more  ttoan 
fwo  mUUon.  but  It  Is  even  more  «;  f«t  in 
the  small  towns  near  the  huge  Air  Porce 
^es^n  Which  meet  of  the  33.000  Air  Porce 
personnel  live. 

Thailand's  need  to  line  up  firmly  on  the 
United  States  in  Vietnam  does  not  seem  in 
question  in  the  increasingly  public  debate 
over  the  American  presence  here.  The  Gov- 
ernment recently  committed  Itself  to  raU- 
InK  the  number  of  Thai  combat  troops  in 
Vietnam  from  3,000  men  to  a  fuU  division,  or 
12.000  to  13  000. 

A  crlUcal  book  about  Thailand  by  Louis 
Lomax,  a  <ree-Unce  writer  and  a  radio  and 
television  commentator  In  Los  Angeles, 
sparked  the  current  criticism  of  the  Ameri- 
can presence.  As  read  by  the  ThaU,  the  book, 
entitled  "The  War  That  Is,  the  War  That 
Win  Be."  insulted  King  Phumlphol  Aduldet 
and  indicated  that  Thailand  was  ripe  to  be- 
come another  Vietnam. 

IKK£0  BT    NBWSWklK   rTTM 

An  Item  in  the  magazine  Newsweek,  which 
the  Thais  lelt  impugned  the  King's  courage 
on  a  visit  to  the  northeastern  insurgency 
area  sharpened  the  hostility.  But  many 
Americans  here  feel  that  the  violence  of  the 
reaction  disclosed  deep  feelings  that  had  only 
awaited  an  exciise  to  be  aired. 

The  most  violent  hostility  was  expressed 
in  the  writings  of  a  respected  Journalist.  Ku- 
krit  PramoJ.  who  had  never  been  considered 
antl-Amencan  but  is  dUtantly  related  to  the 
royal  family.  Some  Americans  here  try  to  dU- 
miss  Mr  Kukrlfs  outburst  as  d  momentary 
flt  of  temper,  but  he  has  deliberately  re- 
trained from  taking  anything  back  in  the  ex- 
changes with  readers  that  his  attack  pro- 
voked. 

Writing  last  December  in  his  paper  Siam 
Rath  Mr.  Kukrlt  blamed  the  Americans  for 
pracUcally  every  evU  In  Thai  social  and  eco- 
nomic lile  and  referred  to  them  as  "mung. " 
a  word  of  contempt  m  Thai  used  instead  of 
•they"  or  "you." 

If  the  Americans  were  not  careful,  he  said, 
the  Thais  might  one  day  "smash  down  your 
Embassy  and  burn  down  the  United  States 
Inlormation  Service."  He  concluded  his 
lengthy  article:  "You  American  beasts,  re- 
turn to  your  holes." 

ACCUSED   or   SXPLOrr.-TlOM 

Aceording  to  Mr.  Kukrlt.  the  Americans 
detest  the  Thais  because  the  United  States 
has  only  relatively  recently  freed  itself  from 
colonial  status  while  Thais  have  always  been 
independent.  "It  Is  a  characteristic  of  slaved 
to  prefer  tellow  slaves."'  he  said. 

He  accused  the  United  States  of  economic 
exploitation,  of  seeking  to  destroy  Thai  in- 
dependence and  of  destroying  the  nations 
economy.  He  said  American  troops  were  not 
only  creating  vast  numbers  of  prostitutes 
but  were  also  teaching  Thai  boys  "to  in- 
dulge m  sexual  perversion." 

•  It  is  frankly  admitted,'"  he  wrote,  "that 
every  one  in  six  American  men  Is  a  sexual 
pervert." 

The  Thai  pres*  Is  strtcUy  controlled  by  the 
Government,  an  authoritarian.  mlUtary-led 
administration.  No  one  in  the  Government 
sought  to  correct  the  Impression  that  Mr. 
Kukrit's  article  might  have  spread. 
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Some  readers  did.  however,  pointing  out 
that  an  economy  that  was  moving  ahead  at 
an  annual  growth  rate  of  8  p*r  cent  was  not 
being  destroyed.  They  also  criticized  him  for 
generalizing  about  Americans  because  of  the 
nosslble  bad  behavior  of  a  few  soldiers. 

VVhen  the  tew  Thais  who  have  reK">^ 
social  conuct  with  Americans  are  asked  what 
It  is  they  dislike  about  the  American  ?«■»««« 
here  they  usually  lead  oft,  as  Mr.  Kukrlt 
did  with  crlUcUm  of  soldiers  holding  girls 
hands  or  kissing  girls  in  public.  Next  there 
usually  is  comment  on  the  proliferation  of 
euphemistically  called  'massage"  P»'»o«-^ 
though   Americans  and   not  ThaU  ran   the 

''''N^^ne  seems  to  know  why  the  Thais  do 
not  forbid  the  parlors. 

The  outburst  by  Mr.  Kukrlt  »««*  others  '^ 
the  American  Ambassador,  Leonard  Unger  to 
issue  a  statement  that  the  people  writing 
books  and  articles  about  Thf  "%"**  **r%^*^ 
nltely  not  speaking  for  the  United  States 
Government  or  for  the  American  people. 

In  a  speech  to  the  American  Chsmber  of 
commerce  last  month,  the  Ambassador 
warily  took  up  the  Issue  again. 

SXaiOUSLT  THOWLMD 

"In  the  crossfire  of  political  batUes  over 
Vietnam.'-  he  said,  "many  Americans  nat- 
urally  want   to   examine   our   commitments 

elsewhere  in  the  area."  ^^^ 

•I  do  not  quarrel  with  the  usefulness  of 
responsible  free  debate."  he  added.  ""I  am 
seriously  troubled,  however,  when  I  see  cer- 
tain facts  about  Thai-United  States  coopera- 
tion misread  in  ways  that  damage  Tha- 
Amerlcan  InteresU  and  encumber  the  Viet- 
nam problem  with  negative  and  dlscoi^aglng 
implications  which  do  not  actually  exist. 

"Having  governed  themselves  for  over  700 
years.'  Ambassador  Unger  continued,  "the 
Thai  feel  no  need  to  adjust  their  way  of  doing 
things  to  meet  foreign  concepU  of  how  things 
should  be  done.  Moreover,  having  decided 
that  defending  Vietnam  Is  In  Thailand's 
own  best  Interestt.  they  do  do  not  want  their 
actions  interpreted— or  misinterpreted— In 
lights  cast  by  the  clash  of  conflicting  views 
over    similar   United    SUtes   policies." 

"Understandably,  they  resent  the  bland 
assumption  that  the  pattern  of  events  In  a 
neighboring  state  ineviubly  will  be  repeated 
In  their  own."  he  said. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  may  have  5  additional 

minutes.  ,„„.,^    «r»v,^..» 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


VIETNAM  CONCLUSIONS  BY  ARTHUR 
Z.  GARDINER 
Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  In  a 
letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Washington 
Post  published  February  20.  Mr.  Arthur 
Z  Gardiner,  who  has  been  directly  in- 
volved with  events  in  Vietnam  since  1958 
first  as  director  of  our  economic  aid 
program  and  later  as  head  of  the  In- 
ternational Voluntary  Services,  sets  forth 
his  views  about  the  war.  Mr.  Gardiner 
has  a  rare  perspective  from  which  to  ob- 
serve developmenU  in  that  unfortunate 
country,  and  I  believe  that  his  comments 
will  be  of  interest,  and.  perhaps,  en- 
lightenment, to  my  colleagues  and  other 
readers  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recow). 
as  follows: 


VrmtAU  CoNCi-TrsxoHS 
As  one  who  has  been  intimately  connected 
with  evenU  In  South  Vietnam  since  early 
in  1958  as  Director  of  Economic  Aid  for  four 
years,  and  most  recently  for  three  years  aa 
Executive  Director  of  International  Volun- 
tary Services,  inc  .  with  165  young  volunteers 
now  in  Vietnam  under  my  direction,  who 
trequentiy  report  to  me  facts  and  opinions 
based  on  Intimate  contacts  in  South  Viet- 
nam. It  Is  my  duty  to  express  these  views 
and  conclusions: 

1  Anti-Amerlcanlsm.  hate  for  America,  is 
a  basic  fact  of  life  in  most  of  Vietnam  today^ 
It  arises  from  the  overbearing  presence  of 
500  000  Americans,  mostly  young,  some  have 
made  good  friends  with  the  Vietnamese, 
though  most  have  not,  and  a  disastrous  few 
have  caused  bitter  resentments:  from  con- 
tempt of  the  so-called  Vietnamese  'elite  who 
are  profiteering:  from  Jealousy  of  the  Viet- 
namese  officials  displaced  in  practice  by 
American  civil  and  military  "advisers  —who 
no  longer  advise,  but  who  administer,  from 
military  tacUcs  of  bombing,  firing,  defolia- 
tion, which  have  uprooted  nearly  a  quarter 
of  the  civilian  populaUon  from  ancestral 
homes  and  prosperous  farms. 

2  constructive  efforts  toward  what  we  all 
would  like  to  see  In  Vletnam-a  P5°«PefO"» 
and  peaceful  country— are  doomed  If  they 
must  depend  on  the  leadership  of  an  unstable 
llttle-respected  mlllUry  clique:  the  election 
to  office  by  a  small  minority  vote  In  the  last 
election  has  not  given  the  authority  or  cha- 
rlsma  which  true  leadership  in  a  Southeast 
Asian  country  requires. 

3.  increasing  numbers  of  Vietnamese  are 
becoming  benevolently  neutral  toward  the 
Vletcong— race,  religion,  xenophobia,  all  con- 
tribute. ,,.  ,j.  _„_ 
4  The  war  will  not  "peter  out  :  It  may 
become  dormant  again,  but  so  much  damage 
material  and  moral,  has  been  caused  since 
1965  that  Vietnamese  patriots  will  never  be 
content  untU  foreign  Influence  has  been 
eliminated    from    the    government   of    their 

*^°5°omclal  Americans  In  Vietnam  caught  up 
in  action  programs  of  all  sorts,  naturally 
enthusiastic  and  ebullient,  naturally  trust- 
ful have  been  poor  reporters  of  the  scene, 
and  they  more  and  more  have  become  pris- 
oners of  their  own  rhetoric  and  Jargon,  de- 
sirous as  most  of  them  are  to  submit  progress 
reports  satisfactory  to  their  superiors. 

6:  we  must  agree  to  withdraw  from  Viet- 
nam on  terms  enabling  us  to  save  the  lives 
of  those  who  have  reason  to  fear  retribution 
If  American  soldiers  can  no  longer  protect 
them— (not  necessarily  as  large  a  group  as 
are  kUled  by  the  war  In  a  few  months  time) . 
and  to  a  settlement  by  the  Vietnamese  them- 
selves. Northern  and  Southern,  «nder  condi- 
tions of  order  satisfactory  to  them  and  to  the 
international  community. 

ASTRTTI  Z.  GaaDiNDi. 

McLkan. 
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•WE  CAN  GET  OUT  OF  VIETNAM"-- 
ARTICLE  BY  GEN.  JAMES  M. 
GAVIN 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  last 
weeks  Issue  of  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  conUlns  an  extremely  interesting 
and  well-written  article  by  Gen.  James 
M.  Gavin,  entitled  "We  Can  Get  Out  of 

Vietnam."  .  .  „ . 

As  the  Senate  knows,  we  have  haa 
General  Gavin  before  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  on  two  occasions  Gen- 
eral Gavin's  experience  goes  back  to  the 
period  in  which  the  first  Involvement  of 
this  country.  In  a  very  minor  way.  took 
place  under  the  admlnistraUon  first  ol 
President  Truman  and  later  of  General 
Elsenhower. 


In  presenting  his  views  on  Vietnam. 
General  Gavin  writes  from  a  unique 
background,  since  he  played  such  a  major 
role  in  preventing  U.S.  military  Involve- 
ment there  in  1954.  It  is  most  unfortu- 
nate that  his  wise  counsel  of  14  years 
ago  was  subsequently  rejected. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  General 
Gavin's  article. 

I  particularly  also  wish  to  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues,  in  connection 
with  this  article,  to  the  statements,  and 
especially  the  book,  of  General  Ridgway. 
I  believe  General  Ridgway  was  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  He  v.'as  the 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  at  the  time 
he  and  General  Gavin  were  instructed  to 
make  an  investigation  of  the  feasibility 
and  wisdom  of  intervention  with  Ameri- 
can arms  during  the  period  about  1954. 
It  Is  noteworthy  that  after  a  thorough 
Investigation,  with  a  competent  staff, 
they  recommended  that  it  was  not  a  feas- 
ible undertaking  and  they  recommended 
against  the  United  States  becoming  in- 
volved in  a  military  way  In  Vietnam. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  General 
Gavin's  article  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

We  Can   Grr  Odt  of  Vietnam 

(By  James  M.  Gavin,  In  collaboration  with 

Arthur  T.  Hadley) 

Vietnam  Is  the  least  understood  conflict  In 
our  nation's  history.  We  have  committed 
more  than  480,000  troops  and  the  might  of 
our  air  and  sea  power.  We  have  fought  skill- 
fully and  bravely.  Yet  "victory"  Is  nowhere 
In  sight.  Win  more  troops  bring  a  quicker 
victory?  More  air  strikes? 

Unfortunately,  there  will  be  no  "victory" 
In  Vietnam.  Only  more  victims.  This  Is  the 
difficult  and  unfortunate  truth  we  have  yet 
to  understand.  To  see  the  Vietnam,  problem, 
we  must  first  trace  briefly  the  history  of  our 
involvement  there,  and  then  set  Vietnam  In 
the  context  of  our  present  military  and 
diplomatic  capabilities.  When  we  have  done 
that,  we  may  not  have  "victory"  but  we  can 
at  least  plan  toward  a  successful  conclusion 
of  the  war. 

Before  beginning  this  study  of  the  Viet- 
namese situation,  I  want  to  make  one  point 
absolutely  clear.  On  the  level  of  combat  It- 
self Vietnam  is  the  best  fought  war  In  our 
history.  I  have  watched  officers  and  noncoms 
leading  the  troops  in  the  field,  and  they  are 
highly  professional,  the  troops  start  out 
well-trained,  battle-ready  Americans,  what- 
ever they  think  of  the  conflict,  can  be  proud 
of  these  soldiers  and  their  dedication.  Let 
no  debate  on  Vietnam  divide  us  from  the 
knowledge  of  our  soldiers  courage.  The  errors 
of  his  tragic  war  are  made  not  on  the  battle- 
field but  In  Washington. 

My  own  Involvement  with  Vietnam  began 
In  1954.  I  was  then  Chief  of  Plans  of  the 
Army,  serving  under  Matthew  B.  Rldgw|iy, 
the  Chief  of  Staff.  I  had  served  with  him  In 
the  past,  a  man  of  Incisive  Intelligence  and 
great  moral  courage,  a  good  man  to  work  for. 

In  1954  the  French  In  Vietnam  were  In- 
volved at  Dlenblenphu.  They  had  dug  Into 
this  Isolated  fortified  area  to  provoke  the 
Vlet-mlnh  Into  a  major  battle  In  which  the 
CommunUt  troops  would  be  destroyed.  But 
then  It  became  clear  that  the  battle  was  not 
going  as  the  French  had  planned.  They 
stepped  up  their  already  tremendous  de- 
mands on  the  United  States  for  war  material. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  had  been  doubt- 
ful about  the  Dlenblenphu  strategy  frMn 
the  beginning.  I  felt  that  genuine  French 
concessions  to  make  Vietnam  Independent 
were  far  more  Important  than  mere  fire- 
power. 


As  the  situation  at  Dlenblenphu  worsened, 
the  French  In  desperation  asked  us  for  carrier 
strikes  against  the  attacking  Communists. 
Adm.  Arthur  W.  Radford,  then  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  a  strong  advo- 
cate of  carrier  air  power,  favored  this.  So 
did  Gen.  Nathan  P.  Twining,  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  Air  Porce,  and  Adm.  Robert  B.  Carney, 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  There  was  even 
talk  of  using  one  or  two  nviclear  weapons. 
Our  allies,  sounded  out  by  Secretary  of  State 
John  Poster  Dulles,  were  opposed.  General 
Ridgway  believed  that  the  air  attacks  would 
be  indecisive,  and  that  they  would  lead  to 
Involvement  of  American  ground  troops.  We 
in  the  Army  felt  that  this  was  a  war  that 
America  certainly  did  not  want. 

Ridgway  carried  his  disagreement  to  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower,  who  finally  decided  against 
the  air  strike.  I  am  convinced  that  Ridgway, 
along  with  our  allies,  played  a  crucial  role 
In  aborting  this  1954  effort  to  Involve  us  In 
Vietnam. 

Dlenblenphu  fell  on  May  7.  The  next  day 
the  French  and  the  Vletminh  met  in  Geneva 
and— with  speed  that  surprised  us  In  the 
Pentagon — agreed  to  end  the  war.  They  wrote 
the  Geneva  accords  of  July,  1954,  partition- 
ing Vietnam  at  the  17th  parallel  Into  North 
and  South  Vietnam,  and  providing  for  na- 
tionwide elections  to  be  held  by  July  20. 
1956,  to  decide  the  nature  of  reunification. 

To  understand  what  happened  next,  It  is 
Important  to  understand  the  attitude  of  the 
Pentagon  in  1954.  because  this  attitude  pro- 
duced the  initial  decisions  that  led  to  where 
we  .are  In  Vietnam  today  and  because  this 
attitude  Is  stlU  all  too  prevalent  In  our  mili- 
tary thinking. 

In  1954  the  Korean  War  controlled  Penta- 
gon thinking.  For  the  Air  Force  it  had  been 
a  disillusioning  and  frustrating  experience. 
They  had  assumed  that  air  power  would 
demolish  the  North  Korean  military.  They 
had  trumpeted  this  point  of  view  to  the  pub- 
lic and  to  the  President.  When  bombing  failed 
to  halt  the  North  Korean  war  effort,  the  Air 
Force  developed  the  myth  of  the  Yalu  sanc- 
tuary. If  only  they  could  bomb  Manchuria, 
beyond  the  Yalu,  everything  would  turn  out 
all  right.  Thus,  at  least  In  public,  the  Air 
Force  was  able  to  avoid  confronting  the  evi- 
dence that  In  Korea  air  power  had  failed, 
strategically  and  tactically.  Unfortunately, 
from  their  frustration  sprang  a  readiness  to 
reply  to  any  challenge  to  American  power 
with  threats  of  total  nuclear  war. 

To  the  Army.  Korea  had  been  embittering 
and  costly.  Of  the  more  than  147.000  casual- 
ties, most  had  been  in  the  ground  forces. 
Despite  the  Army's  wealth  of  combat  experi- 
ence, abundant  logistical  support  and  mod- 
em equipment,  major  units  had  been  sur- 
prised and  routed  by  Chinese  forces.  We  felt 
that  more  Korea-type  wars — wars  fought  out 
on  the  ground — were  a  possibility,  and  that 
we  should  have  funds  to  train  and  equip 
ourselves  for  them.  Instead,  we  were  begin- 
ning to  feel  the  pressure  of  the  "new  look" 
cutbacks  that  flowed  out  of  the  doctrine  of 
massive  reuiiation.  Our  funds  and  troop 
strengths  were  slashed,  while  the  forces  for 
strategic  nuclear  bombing  were  built  up. 

In  addition  all  of  us  In  the  Pentagon — 
and  I  Include  myself — tended  to  see  the 
world  In  terms  of  good  guys  and  bad  guys. 
It  was  a  simple  vision,  and  In  the  era  of 
Stalinism  it  held  much  truth. 

Still,  we  should  have  been  wiser.  We  as- 
sumed that  Peking  was  a  pawn  of  Moscow, 
that  Rusda — thwarted  In  Europe  by  NATO 
and  the  Marshall  Plan — was  on  the  march 
In  Asia.  The  Communist  world  was  assumed 
to  be  an  integrated,  monolithic  block.  Only 
a  few  cf  us  were  beginning  to  distinguish 
between  the  nationalistic  Communism  of 
Tito  and  the  Stalinism  of  Russia.  And  even 
fewer  extended  that  concept  to  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh's  brand  of  Communism  In  Vietnam. 
The  whole  Idea  was  near-heresy,  but  the 
fact  was  that  Communism  was  changing:  the 
future  would  show  that  there  were  brands 


of  nationalistic  Communism  with  which  the 
United   States  could   quite  safely   coexist. 

This  was  the  Pentagon  atmosphere  as  we 
followed  the  Geneva  talks.  We  felt  that  the 
French,  despite  the  lavish  support  they  had 
had  from  us.  were  acting  almost  entirely  out 
of  self-interest — protecting  French  Invest- 
ments—rather than  In  the  interest  of  de- 
mocracy as  a  whole. 

With  the  folding  of  the  French  the  Pen- 
tagon staff  assumed  that  the  burden  of 
fighting  Communism  In  Asia  had  now  fallen 
upon  the  United  States.  Secretary  of  State 
Dulles  and  the  CIA  agreed  with  the  Pen- 
tagon. At  that  time  Secretary  Dulles  was 
building  a  papier  wall  of  treaties  to  contain 
Communism.  The  Joint  Chiefs  began  a  high- 
priority  study  of  a  proposal  to  send  combat 
troops  Into  the  Red  River  Delta  of  North 
Vietnam. 

It  was  my  responsibility  as  Chief  of  Plans 
of  the  Army  Staff  to  recommend  a  position 
for  the  Army.  I  began  by  bringing  in  Asian 
experts.  We  had  to  face  the  fact  that  if  we 
entered  North  Vietnam  we  were.  In  effect, 
going  to  war  with  Red  China.  Red  China 
would  be  providing  most  of  the  arms,  vehi- 
cles and  ammunition,  and  would  feel  that 
our  move  was  a  threat  to  her  national  self- 
interest. 

(Let  me  reiterate:  the  Army  staff  and  I 
wanted  no  war  with  Red  China  We  argued 
forcefully  and  frequently  against  such  a  war. 
We  simply  considered  the  alternatives.) 

The  Army  staff  anticipated  a  bloody  and 
costly  war  that  would  engage  a  tremendous 
portion  of  our  manpower  and  resources,  at 
the  expense  of  our  obligations  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  and  at  home. 

As  they  had  during  the  Dlenblenphu  crisis, 
the  Joint  Chiefs  divided.  Admiral  Radford 
strongly  favored  landing  a  lorce  in  the  Hal- 
phong-Hanol  area,  even  at  the  risk  of  war 
with  Red  China.  The  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Air  Force  and  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
supported  him. 

In  my  opinion  the  risk  of  war  would  have 
been  great.  Jtist  southeast  of  Haiphong  har- 
bor is  the  Island  of  Hainan,  which  Is  actually 
part  of  Red  China.  The  Navy  was  unwilling 
to  risk  ships  in  the  Haiphong  area  without 
first  Uklng  the  island. 

Once  more  the  embattled  Ridgway  dis- 
sented. Using  the  staff  study  we  had  pre- 
pared In  the  Army,  he  wote  directly  to 
President  Elsenhower,  pointing  out  the  haz- 
ards of  a  war  In  Vietnam.  Again,  fortunately, 
the  President  decided  not  to  commit  U.S. 
forces  to  Southeast  Asia. 

However,  there  was  a  compromise.  We  de- 
cided to  support  what  we  hoped  would  be  a 
stable,  representative.  Independent  govern- 
ment in  South  Vietnam.  The  fact  that  this 
was  contrary  to  the  Geneva  accords  seemed 
irrelevant. 

We  thought  then  that  our  most  serious 
problem  was  the  selection  of  a  premier 
for  South  Vietnam,  to  serve  under  the  tech- 
nical head  of  state.  Emperor  Bao  Dal.  The 
job  fell  to  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem. 

I  visited  Saigon  early  In  1955  to  discuss 
political-  and  mllltary-ald  matters.  I  met 
Diem,  who  struck  me  as  very  nonpolltical, 
self -centered  and  quite  vmresponsive  to  the 
needs  of  his  people.  Nonetheless,  the  Defense 
Department,  the  SUtc  Department  and  the 
CIA  supported  him.  Once  more  we  were 
acting  from  honest  conviction:  The  world 
was  black  and  white,  no  gray  in  between. 
We  had  stopped  Communism  in  Europe.  We 
had  stopped  it  In  Korea.  Now  we  were  going 
to  stop  it  at  the  I7th  parallel  In  Vietnam. 

On  July  16,  1955,  the  Diem  government 
announced — with  American  backing — that 
It  would  not  comply  with  the  provision  of 
the  Geneva  accords  calling  for  free  elections. 
The  reason  given  was  that  free  choice  was 
impossible  In  the  North.  In  supporting  Diem 
In  this,  the  United  States  violated  Its  own 
unilateral  "'Declaration  of  Support  for  the 
Geneva  Conference." 

At  the  time  of  Dlem's  announcement  there 
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■tlU  were  slgnlflcant  numbers  of  French 
troops  m  South  Vietnam.  But  thereafter  the 
French  began  thinning  out  rapidly.  On  Oc- 
tober 36.  1955.  Premier  Diem  deposed  the 
absentee  Emperor  Bao  Dal  and  became  the 
first  president  of  the  Republic  of  South 
Vietnam.  President  Elsenhower  wrote  to  Diem 
offering  U.S.  assistance  'in  mi.lntalnlng  a 
strong,  viable  state,  capable  of  reslsUng 
attempted  subversion  or  aggression."  Later 
President  Elsenhower  explained  that  this 
meant  aid  only.  And  during  his  Administra- 
tion the  U.S.  Military  Advisory  and  AssUt- 
ance  Group  did  not  Increase  significantly; 
It  averaged  650  men. 

President  Kennedy  began  to  occupy  him- 
self with  Southeast  Asia  Immediately  after 
hia  Inauguration.  By  then  the  resistance 
movement  In  South  Vietnam  by  the  National 
Liberation  Front,  or  Viet  Cong,  had  gained 
strength. 

My  growing  concern  with  the  doctrine  of 
•  massive  retaliation"  and  American  over- 
reliance  on  nuclear  weapons  led  me  to  resign 
In  1958.  With  the  elecUon  of  President  Ken- 
nedy I  returned  to  government  service  as 
Ambassador  to  France.  Early  in  the  Kennedy 
Administration  the  United  States  accepted 
the  Independence  of  Laos,  led  by  Prince 
SouTanna'  'Phouma.  whom  many  in  our  Gov- 
ernment Bflleved  to  be  Communist-con- 
trolled If  not  outright  Communist.  During 
the  negotiations  I  met  several  times  with 
Souvanna  Phouma  In  Parts,  at  the  request  of 
President  Kennedy,  to  persuade  him  that  ho 
could  trust  the  United  States. 

While  Laos  then  Is  not  Vietnam  now,  there 
are  distinct  parallels.  The  I>aotlan  experience 
convinced  me  of  the  need  to  work  with  na- 
tional leaders  of  all  political  persuasions,  as 
we  had  with  Tito  in  Yugoslavia.  Laos  also 
convinced  me  of  the  fallacy  of  the  falllng- 
domlno  theory.  Laos  went  neutral.  Neither 
Cambodia  nor  Thailand  fell. 

In  the  meantime  things  were  not  going 
well  with  Dlem's  government  In  Vietnam, 
though  we  were  doing  our  verbal  best  to  help 
him.  Vice  President  Johnson,  visiting  there 
In  1961.  referred  to  Diem  as  the  "Churchill 
of  today.  ■  Yet  the  Diem  government  became 
more  isolated  and  oppressive.  And  by  1963  the 
war  In  Vietnam  also  was  going  very  badly. 
President  Kennedy  was  having  grave  doubts 
about  our  course  of  action  iwe  now  had 
more  than  15.000  men  there).  Recent  books 
have  indicated  the  depth  and  bitterness  of 
the  division  in  the  Kennedy  Administration 
over  Vietnam. 
The  President  himself  stated  publicly: 
"In  the  final  analysis  It  Is  their  war.  They 
are  the  ones  that  have  to  win  It  or  lose  It. 
We  can  help  them,  give  them  equipment.  We 
can  send  our  men  out  there  as  advisers.  But 
they  have  to  win  it." 

However,  the  President's  military  advisers 
continued  to  tell  him  the  war  was  going 
weU.  On  October  2,  1963,  after  another  quick 
Vietnam  trip  McNamara  Insisted  that  the 
President  Issue  the  following  statement : 

"The  military  program  in  South  Vietnam 
has  made  progress  and  Is  sound  In  prtncl- 
ple.  though  Improvements  are  being  ener- 
getically sought.  .  .  .  Secretary  McNamara 
and  Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor  reported  their 
Judgment  that  the  major  part  of  the  United 
States  military  task  can  be  completed  by  the 
end  of  1966.  .  .  .  They  reported  that  by  the 
end  of  this  year  [19631  the  U.S.  program  for 
training  Vietnamese  should  have  progressed 
to  the  point  that  one  thousand  U.S.  mili- 
tary personnel  assigned  to  South  Vietnam 
can  be  withdrawn." 

There  has  been  much  speculation  about 
what  President  Kennedy  would  or  would 
not  have  done  in  Vietnam  had  he  lived. 
Having  discussed  military  affairs  with  him 
often  and  In  detail  for  16  years.  I  know  he 
was  totally  oppoeed  to  the  Introduction  of 
combat  troops  In  Southeast  Asia.  His  public 
statements  Just  before  hla  murder  support 
this  view.  Let  us  not  lay  on  the  dead  the 
blame  for  our  oiwn  f aUuro. 


By  1064  Vietnam  had  become  a  major 
political  issue  In  the  presidential  campaign. 
(There  were,  by  then.  23.000  U.S.  troops 
there,  mostly  advisers.  President  Johnson 
said:  "We  aren't  going  to  send  American 
boys  nine  thousand  or  ten  thousand  miles 
away  to  do  what  the  Asian  boys  ought  to  be 
doing  lor  themselves." 

In  August  of  1964,  In  circumstances  still 
not  totally  clear,  two  U.S.  destroyers  were 
attacked  In  Tonkin  Bay  by  North  Vietnam- 
ese PT  boaU.  In  the  excitement  following 
the  attack.  Congress,  at  the  behest  of  the 
Administration,  adopted  the  Southeast  Asia 
(Tonkin  Bay)  Resolution  upon  which  the 
AdmlnUtratlon  bases  Its  actions  today.  On 
February  7,  1966,  the  first  air  strikes  were 
ordered  against  North  Vietnam.  On  March  6. 
U.S.  Marines  were  ordered  to  land  In  the 
Danang  area,  north  of  Saigon.  By  October 
of  1965.  American  forces  in  South  Vietnam 
totaled  133,300. 

~  At  thU  time  It  was  already  perfectly  clear 
to  me  that  as  a  military  operation  Vietnam 
made  no  sense.  It  was  obvious  that  bombing 
was  not  going  to  bring  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  to  his 
knees.  This  was  the  lesson  of  World  War  11 
bombing — German  war  production  actually 
rose  despite  the  devastaUng  attacks.  And— 
more  immediately  to  the  point— It  was  the 
lesson  learned  by  the  BriUsh  In  the  war 
they  won  against  Communist  guerrillas  In 
Malaya.  The  British  high  command  began 
bombing  suspected  guerrilla  areas  but 
stopped  when  they  found  that  the  bombing's 
indiscriminate  bruullty  alienated  the  people 
and  strengthened  the  guerrillas. 

It  followed,  then,  that  to  get  our  "victory" 
we  would  have  to  commit  an  ever-growing 
number  of  ground  troops.  But  this  Is  no 
panacea  either.  There  are  definite  contribu- 
tions that  ground  troops,  handled  with  so- 
phistication, can  make  In  a  guerrilla  war.  but 
IX  the  people  of  the  country  like  the  guer- 
rillas better  than  they  like  the  government 
that  the  foreign  troops  are  supporting,  the 
mere  pouring  in  of  more  and  better-equipped 
ground  troops  won't  win  the  war. 

As  the  government  at  Saigon  did  not  ap- 
pear to  have  this  popular  support,  I  believe 
the  war  would  not  go  well,  and  that  when 
this  became  clear  the  Pentagon  and  certain 
sections  of  Congress  would  call  for  more 
troops  and  heavier  bombing  until  we  esca- 
lated Into  a  direct  confrontation  with  Red 
China.  This  could  lead  directly  to  a  nuclear 
World  War  m. 

With  this  grave  concern  I  tried  In  my  own 
mind  to  develop  some  strategy  that  could 
stop  the  escalation  and  end  the  war.  I  evolved 
in  1965  what  has  come  to  be  known  as  the 
•enclave"  strategy.  And  I  promptly  found 
myself  at  the  center  of  violent  controversy. 
I  "believe  that  the  enclave  strategy  Is  even 
more  valid  today  than  It  was  In  1965.  Com- 
bined with  a  halt  In  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam.  It  would  constitute  a  vital  first  step 
In  our  de-escalation  of  the  war. 

I  reasoned  that  a  primary  tactical  problem, 
once  a  war  occurs.  Is  to  keep  It  limited.  This 
Is  particularly  true  of  a  war  In  which  we 
should  not  have  become  Involved,  and  in 
which  US.  Interests  are,  at  best,  marginal. 
Therefore  I  sought  a  way  to  halt  the  buildup, 
hold  what  we  had,  and  open  negotiations 
for  peace. 

By  the  fall  of  1965  the  United  States  had 
built  up  enclaves — vast  logistical  facilities 
at  Camranh  Bay,  Danang.  Saigon  and  other 
places.  If  we  concentrated  in  these  centers, 
we  could  Immediately  stop  the  ever- 
Increasing  Inflow  of  U.S.  troops  and  probably 
reduce  the  number  of  men  Involved.  At  the 
same  time,  we  could  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  democracy  In  the  large  areas  dom- 
inated by  these  enclaves,  and  could  help  the 
South  Vietnamese  bring  their  own  troops 
to  a  high  standard  of  combat  performance. 

While  doing  this,  we  could  search  for  a 
diplomatic  solution  of  the  war,  using  our  hold 
on  the  big  enclaves  as  a  decisive  counter  In 
the  bargaining. 


I  fully  realize  the  problems  of  negotiating 
with  the  N.L.P.  and  the  North  Vietnamese. 
They  are  a  tough,  determined  foe.  They  have 
fought  the  Japanese.  European  colonists,  and 
Americans  for  more  than  20  years.  Our  knowl- 
edge of  them  Is  distorted  by  distance  and  by 
propaganda — ours  and  theirs. 

The  Hanoi  government  has  several  times 
stated  Its  position  on  ending  the  war.  proba- 
bly most  significantly  In  the  four  points  laid 
down  by  Premier  Pham  Van  Dong  on  April 
13.  1965: 

1.  In  accordance  with  the  Geneva  Agree- 
ment, the  United  States  must  vrtthdraw  from 
South  Vietnam  United  States  troops,  military 
bases,  etc. 

2.  Pending  the  peaceful  reunification  of 
Vietnam,  the  provisions  of  the  1954  Geneva 
Agreement  pertaining  to  no  military  alli- 
ances, foreign  bases,  etc..  must  be  respected. 

3.  The  Internal  affairs  of  South  Vietnam 
must  be  settled  In  accordance  with  the  N.L.F. 
program. 

4  The  peaceful  reunification  of  Vietnam  Is 
to  be  settled  by  the  Vietnamese  people  In 
both  zones,  without  any  foreign  Interference. 
Hanoi  had  indicated  on  several  occasions 
that  these  ptolnts  were  a  basis  for  talks  rather 
than  preconditions.  Their  more  recent  state- 
ment was  that  would  talk  If  the  bombing 
stopped. 

Meanwhile,  the  war  assumes  a  distinct 
OrwelUan  character.  Images  of  violence  and 
blood  flash  Into  our  living  rooms  on  TV 
screens.  The  goal  and  principles  for  which 
we  began  the  conflict  He  close  to  forgotten. 
Brave  men  die.  Experts  In  Vietnam  told  me 
privately  that  the  war  could  last  6  to  10 
more  years.  Yet  both  sides  seem  to  lack  the 
win,  or  the  ability,  the  extricate  themselves 
from  the  nightmare. 

We  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  one  of  the 
vital  aspects  of  a  limited  war  Is  that  It  be 
limited  In  time  also.  A  war  may  involve  a 
minor  portion  of  the  total  resources  of  a 
nation  and  may  be  limited  to  a  small  area; 
but  If  It  goes  on  for  four  or  five  years  at  a 
reasonably  Intense  level.  It  Is  not  truly  lim- 
ited. 

A  Vietnamese  solution,  based  on  a  "free, 
neutral  and  Independent"  nation — on  the 
pattern  of  Laos — should  be  acceptable  In 
Vietnam.  Such  a  government,  without  ties 
to  China,  the  Soviet  Union  or  the  West, 
would  be  In  the  beet  Interests  of  Vietnamese 
and  Americans.  I  do  not  believe  that  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  ever  wanted  to  be  a  puppet  or 
satellite  of  China,  or  of  Russia.  The  Informa- 
tion we  have  Indicates  he  Is  a  patriot,  an 
Intense  nationalist,  albeit  a  Communist — a 

■nto. 

In  Vietnam,  war  forces  the  N.L J".  Into  de- 
pendence upon  Hanoi,  and  Hanoi  Into  de- 
pendence on  China  and  Russia.  This  com- 
promises not  only  the  prospects  for  peace 
but  also  the  Independence  of  any  post-peace 
action  by  the  NiJ".  Thus  our  military  action 
tends  to  create  the  very  Communist  mono- 
lith we  entered  the  war  to  avoid. 

We  should  take  extraordinary  diplomatic 
steps  to  get  fruitful  negotiations.  The  Presi- 
dent should  appoint,  with  the  advice  of  the 
Senate,  a  special  cabinet-level  official  of  great 
stature  to  negotiate  with  the  N.LJ.  and 
Hanoi.  The  sole  responsibility  of  this  official 
should  be  termination  of  the  war.  He  should 
be  served  by  his  own  staff,  free  from  bureau- 
cratic Interference  and  the  burden  of  past 
positions.  With  a  reasoned  military  strategy 
and  the  full  energies  of  our  Government  de- 
voted to  diplomacy,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
Viet  Cong  and  the  North  Vietnamese  will 
negotiate. 

Thb  following  steps  should  be  taken 
promptly: 

1.  All  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
should  be  stopped,  not  just  because  the 
Communlsto  want  It  stopped,  but  because 
strategic  bombing  of  the  North  Is  counter- 
productive. In  a  bombing  termination,  strat- 
egy and  morality  coincide.  It  should  be  un- 
dertaken Immediately. 
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a.  Extraordinary  and  energetic  measures 
should  be  taken  by  o»ir  Government  to  enter 
into  negotiations  with  the  NXiJ*.  and  Hanoi 
governments.  We  have  contacted  these  gov- 
ernments in  the  past.  These  contacts  should 
be  reopened.  Negotiations  should  be  handled 
by  a  sp>eclally  appointed  cabinet-level  official, 
operating  with  the  full  confidence  of  the 
President. 

3.  We  should  develop  and  put  Into  opera- 
tion a  plan  for  the  de-escalation  of  our  forces, 
to  be  based  on  the  enclave  strategy  outlined 
earlier. 

Although  I  think  that  by  now  the  Ameri- 
can people  realize  that  we  are  on  an  unwise 
course.  I  anticipate  bitter  criticism  of  any 
plan  that  Involves  a  United  States  phase-out 
from  Vietnam.  Harsh  words  will  come  from 
congressional  leaders  who  have  advocated  In- 
creased bombing.  Some  In  veterans'  organiza- 
tions and  the  military  will  find  it  dlfflcxilt  to 
accept  what  appears  to  them  to  be  not  "vlc- 
tory"  but  "app>easement."  And  the  far  left 
wUl  decry  as  "Imperialism"  any  safeguards 
necessary  for  ourselves  and  our  South  Viet- 
namese friends. 

A  settlement  will  be  emotionally  difficult, 
taxing  In  time,  wearing  on  out  wisdom  and 
patience.  But  a  settlement  Is  Imperative  in 
our  own  self-interest.  Its  alternative  Is  con- 
tinued escalation  until  we  oppose  the  forces 
of  Red  China  In  World  War  HI. 

With  Vietnam  we  have  grown  up  Into 
tragedy.  We  cannot  end  our  Involvement 
without  some  cost,  some  pain.  A  mature  na- 
tion can  face  such  realities  and  take  actions 
that,  while  they  are  less  than  some  want, 
nevertheless  lead  away  from  the  risk  of  eelf- 
destructlon.  I  am  sure  we  can. 


"PUEBLO"  CREW  KIN  DENY 
SPY  CILi\RGE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presl^.ent.  I 
noted  a  very  interesting  news  story,  en- 
titled "Pueblo  Crew  Kin  Deny  Spy 
Charge,"  which  waa  carried  in  the  Balti- 
more Sun  of  February  25,  1968.  I  might 
say  that  I  had  some  remarks  to  make  on 
the  Pueblo  under  date  of  January  29, 
which  I  would  like  to  read  at  this  time. 

In  that  statement  I  said: 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the  substance 
of  OUT  national  Interest  ought  not  to  be  lost 
sight  of  In  hot  purstat  of  Its  shadow.  The 
problem  of  safeguarding  the  Interests  of  this 
Nation,  and  In  a  very  real  sense,  the  world's 
interests  Is  to  see  to  It  that  the  83  Ameri- 
cans— which  I  now  learn  Is  the  accurate 
number — are  returned  alive,  I  repeat,  the 
word  is  "alive,"  and  that  there  is  avoided,  at 
the  same  time,  another  bloodbath  In  the 
model  of  Vietnam  which,  in  Korea,  could  so 
much  more  readily  become  world  war  m. 

Whatever  It  takes  to  bring  about  that  re- 
sult In  full — not  half  of  It  but  all  of  it— la  to 
be  welcomed.  It  may  be  helpful  to  bear  In 
mind  m  this  connection  that  the  responses 
In  the  Barbary  Wars,  a  century  and  a  half 
away,  are  not  necessarily  the  answers  for  a 
time  and  place  when  nuclear  war  Is  only 
seconds  away. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  news 
story  from  the  Baltimore  Sun  be  incor- 
porated at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"PuiBLO"  Crxw  Kin  Dent  Spt  Chakge — Rel- 
atives Sensed  Mtstert,  but  Knxw  Little 
OF  Duties 

New  York,  February  24. — Relatives  of  sev- 
eral United  States  Navy  men  on  the  captured 
Intelligence  ship  Pueblo  said  today  they  had 
sensed  some  kind  of  mystery  about  the  ves- 
sel's activities.  All,  however,  rejected  the  Idea 


that  the  crew  members  should  be  treated  as 
spies  under  International  law. 

Allen  W.  Dulles,  former  head  of  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency,  said  In  a  television 
Interview  this  week  the  United  States  should 
refrain  from  the  use  of  force  In  Its  attempts 
to  retrieve  the  crew. 

He  declared :  "I  don't  think  the  agent  who 
is  sent  in  exptects  any  military  power  to  fol- 
low him  up  If  he  gets  into  difficulty." 

KIN   LARGELY    UNAWARE 

Tlie  North  Koreans  have  held  the  ship  and 
Its  crew  since  January  23. 

Mrs.  Wallace  Anderson,  sister-in-law  of 
Wayne  D.  Anderson,  of  Waycross.  Ga.,  a  com- 
munications technician,  said:  "In  a  way  we 
heard  there  might  be  some  secret  stuff  about 
his  job  but  he  wasn't  a  talkative  boy  and 
never  said  anything  about  It." 

But  Mrs.  Anderson  said  the  crewman's  kin 
"Just  considered  he  was  In  the  Navy." 

Mrs.  Charles  Crandell.  Sr.,  of  Kansas  City, 
said  her  son  Charles,  Jr..  a  radioman,  had  told 
his  parents  nothing  of  his  duties  but  that 
they  had  no  reason  to  think  of  him  as  a  spy. 

MILrrAHT  MOVE  OPPOSED 

Charles  M.  Klsler,  of  St.  Louis,  father  of 
communications  technician  Earl  Klsler.  said 
he  knew  his  son  had  to  obtain  a  security 
clearance  before  Joining  the  ship. 

"I  don't  feel  they  were  spies  as  Dulles  Im- 
plied." said  Klsler.  "They  might  have  been 
pinpointing  locations  of  shore  Installations 
through  radio  transmissions,  but  that  seems 
an  entirely  different  matter. 

"I  feel  going  into  North  Korea  with  armed 
forces  would  be  entirely  the  wrong  approach. 
You  might  only  be  signing  their  death 
warrants." 

"OCEANOGRAPHIC"    MISSION 

Gerald  Nolte,  of  Washington,  Iowa,  is  the 
father  of  another  of  the  prisoners,  Clifford 
Nolte,  an  electronics  technician.  He  said  his 
son  had  described  the  Pueblo's  mission  as 
"oceanographlc — all  he  mentioned  was  that 
they  were  testing  the  depth  of  the  water  in 
various  places." 

"We  didn't  know  It  was  an  intelligence  ship 
and  we  most  certainly  did  not  think  of  him 
as  an  agent,"  Nolte  added. 

Mrs.  Monlque  Strano  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
>6tepmother  of  Angelo  Strano,  a  communica- 
tions technician,  said : 

"Angelo  never  mentioned  anything  about 
being  a  spy  or  anything  like  that." 

DEATH  REPORT  UNCLEAR 

"Of  course  we  knew  he  was  doing  some- 
thing in  electronics  and  that  his  ship  was  full 
of  electronic  equipment,"  Mrs.  Strano  said, 
"but  monitoring  is  a  long  way  from  being  a 
spy." 

Jesse  Hodges,  of  Creswell,  Oreg.,  Is  the 
father  of  fireman  Duane  Hodges,  the  only 
member  of  the  Pueblo's  crew  who  was  killed 
when  the  North  Koreans  seized  the  ship. 

"We  didn't  have  any  idea  what  her  mission 
was  and  we  still  haven't  been  told  exactly 
how  Duane  died,"  Hodges  said. 

Mrs.  Oliver  Langenberg,  mother  of  Peter 
Langenberg,  a  communications  technician, 
said  she  and  her  husband  were  unaware  of 
the  nature  of  the  Pueblo's  assignment  or 
their  son's  duties  "but  we  did  not  think 
of  him  as  an  agent  and  still  don't." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


THOMAS  C.  MANN  AWARDED  AZTEC 
EAGLE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
Friday,  February  23,  at  the  Mexican  Em- 
bassy, the  distinguished  Ambassador  of 
the  United  Mexican  States,  His  Excel- 
lency, Hugo  B.  Margain,  on  behalf  of  the 
President  of  the  United  Mexican  States. 
Gustavo  Diaz  Ordaz,  bestowed  the  deco- 
ration of  the  Aztec  Eagle  on  the  Honor- 
able Thomas  C.  Mann. 

Many  of  us  are  personally  acquainted 
with  Tom  Mann,  and  recall  his  outstand- 
ing work  and  career  as  Ambassador  to 
various  countries,  most  notably  Mexico. 
We  recall  him  as  an  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Inter-American  Affairs,  and 
also  as  an  Under  Secretary  of  State  prior 
to  his  resignation  from  the  Government. 

The  award  of  the  Aztec  Eagle,  which 
Is  quite  unusual  and  is  the  highest  deco- 
ration which  the  Mexican  Government 
can  bestow  on  a  foreigner,  was  presented 
to  Tom  Mann  for  a  number  of  reasons, 
not  the  least  of  which  was  the  remark- 
able amount  of  work  and  dedication, 
which  he  personally  contributed  in 
bringing  about  a  settlement  of  the  Cha- 
mizal  dispute  between  our  resjjective 
countries. 

I  can  speak  with  some  degree  of  au- 
thority on  what  Tom  Mann  has  done  In 
this  respect,  because  I  recall  going  to 
Mexico  City  with  President  Kennedy  In 
1963  and  attending  a  meeting  at  the 
presidential  residence,  Los  Pinos.  At  that 
meeting,  where  there  was  discussed  pri- 
marily the  Chamizal  situation  and  also 
other  matters  affecting  the  relationship 
between  our  two  countries,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  be  in  the  room  and  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  talks  taking  place  between 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  and  Presi- 
dent Adolfo  Lopez  Mateos. 

It  was  a  down-to-earth  meeting  be- 
tween two  men,  on  terms  of  equality,  to 
discuss  questions  of  mutual  interest  and 
to  try  to  arrive  at  solutions  to  resolve 
mutual  differences. 

It  was  on  that  basis  that  the  ground- 
work was  finally  laid  for  the  settlement 
of  the  Chamizal  issue.  During  that  par- 
ticular meeting,  which  lasted  approxi- 
mately 3  hours  as  I  recall,  Tom  Mann 
was  in  attendance  at  all  times  and  gave 
much  advice  and  counsel  in  helping  to 
bring  about  a  settlement. 

I  would  say  also  that  at  this  meeting 
there  was,  as  well  as  those  listed,  the 
present  Mexican  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  Antonio  Carrillo  Flores,  who  at 
that  time  was  the  Ambassador  of  his 
country  to  the  United  States,  and  Don 
Manuel  Tello,  who  at  that  time  was  the 
Foreign  Minister  of  Mexico. 

Because  of  this  and  many  other  con- 
tributions made  by  Mr.  Mann  in  bring- 
ing about  a  better  relationship  between 
our  two  countries,  it  was  felt  that  he  de- 
served this  honor,  and  it  was  bestowed 
upon  him. 

I  congratulate  President  Gustavo  Diaz 
Ordaz  for  his  perspicacity  in  giving  this 
award  to  Mr.  Marm. 

I  also  state  for  the  record  how  happy 
I  am  that  the  relations  between  our  two 
countries,  two  neighbors,  two  equals,  are 
now  at  the  higriest  and  most  understand- 
ing level  ever  in  the  history  of  the  two 
Republics.  It  is  due  In  large  part  on  our 
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side  to  men  of  the  integrity,  the  caliber, 
and  the  abUity  of  Mr.  Mann,  the  late 
President  John  P.  Kennedy,  and  our 
present  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
and  on  the  Mexican  side  to  such  out- 
standing individuals,  men  of  under- 
standing, dignity,  and  tolerance,  as 
Adolfo  Lopez  Mateos.  the  former  Presi- 
dent of  Mexico,  the  present  outstanding 
and  distinguished  President.  His  Excel- 
lency GusUvo  Diaz  Ordaz.  the  present 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.  Antonio 
Carrillo  Flores.  and  the  present  Ambas- 
sador of  Mexico  to  Washington,  the 
Honorable  Hugo  B.  Margaln. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  remarks  by  His  ExceUency. 
Hugo  B  Margain.  Ambassador  of  Mex- 
ico on  the  occasion  of  bestowing  the 
Aztec  Eagle  decoration  on  the  Honorable 
Thomas  C.  Mann,  at  the  Mexican  Em- 
bassy Washington,  D.C.  on  Friday.  Feb- 
ruary 23.  1968.  and  also  Tom  Manns  re- 
marks in  response  on  that  same  occasion 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Remajucs  by  Hb  ExcrixKNCY.  Hugo  B.  Ma«- 

OAIN.  AMBASSADOR  OT  MEXICO.  ON  THE  OCCA- 
SION    or     Bmtowinc     thb     Aarw:     Baolb 

DCCO«ATION   ON   THE   HONORABLE  THOMA*  C. 

Mann,  at  the  Mexican  Embassy.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  Februaet  23.  1968 

Ladles  and  Oentlemen: 
When  President  Johnson  went  to  Mexico 
in  April.  1966.  to  present  the  statue  of  Abra- 
ham Uncoln.  President  Diaz  Ordaz  gave  a 
rorinal  dinner  at  Los  Plnos.  the  Presidential 
residence  in  Chapultepec  to  the  distinguished 
United  States  Delegation.  On  that  occasion. 
President  Diaz  Ordaz  said,  more  or  leas  these 
words  among  other  things:  The  people  of 
Mexico  will  never  forget  the  names  of  two 
United  States  public  offlclais,  who  always 
tried  to  support  the  Mexican  aaplraUona 
based  on  Justice:  Senate  Majority  Leader 
Mike  Manafleld  and  the  Honorable  Ambassa- 
dor Thomas  C.  Mann." 

President  Diaz  Ordaz  came  to  Washington 
for  a  State  Visit  during  October  of  last  year. 
As  everybody  >tnows.  this  visit  wa«  an  out- 
standing success  and  a  further  proof  of  our 
good  polltlcaJ  relations.  At  the  White  House, 
m  one  of  the  most  moving  ceremonies:  the 
signature  of    the   flnal    legal    document    re- 
lating to  the  return  of  El  Chamlzal  to  Mexico. 
I    remember    President    Johnson,    President 
Diaz  Ordaz,   Secretary   Rusk   and  Secretary 
Carrillo  Flores  in  front  of  an  important  group 
of  officials  and  guests,  among  whom  was  Mr. 
Thomas  Mann.  President  Diaz  Ordaz.  through 
secretary  Carrillo  Flores  announced  (precisely 
in  the  momenu  In  which  we  were  to  legally 
receive  this  strip  of  land),  that  the  Mexican 
Oovemment  would  bestow  the  Aztec  Eagle 
decoration  on  Mr.  Mann.  In  that  particular 
moment  I  was  near  Mr.  Mann,  and  I  con- 
gratulated him  and  said.  "Mr.  Mann:  Allow 
me  to  be  the  first  friend  to  congratulate  you 
with  a  Mexican  abrazo."  And  now,  we  are  very 
pleased  to  be  here,  at  the  Mexican  Embassy, 
and  It  Is  a  special  honor  for  me  to  present,  in 
the  name  of  the  Mexican  Government,  this 
decoration  to  Mr.  Mann. 

At  this  time.  I  am  going  to  read  a  special 
message  of  President  Gustavo  Diaz  Ordaz  to 
Mr.  Mann: 

"My  Dtar  Friend:  The  Impression  left  m 
my  mind  by  your  dedicated  efforts  to  over- 
come the  many  difficulties  which  had  to  be 
solved  In  the  Jurldlclal  settlement  of  the 
Chamlzal  problem,  after  the  agreement  in 
principle  by  Presidents  Adolfo  L6pez  Mateos 
and  John  F.  Kennedy,  Is  unforgettable. 

"I  remember  the  continuous  going  and 
coming  of  the  then  Ambassador  Mann  from 


our  Capital  city  to  the  cities  of  El  Paso  and 
Washlntgon.  to  convince  persons,  and  sur- 
mount obsucles.  in  a  situation  which,  I 
imagine,  was  a  very  dllBcult  tasK,  because  it 
was  your  own  countrymen  from  the  State  of 
Texas  who  were  concerned  with  It. 

"It  U  now  very  gratifying  to  be  able  to  at- 
test to  you  the  appreciation  of  the  people 
and  of  the  Government  of  Mexico  for  your 
efforts,  which  contributed  so  greatly  toward 
a  soluUon  of  the  old  Chamlzal  problem. 
a  solution  which  was  finally  reached.  In 
which  reason  and  Jiistlce  shine 

"This  sentiment  takes  form  In  the  decora- 
tion of  the  Mexican  Order  of  the  Aztec  Eagle 
that  on  thU  day.  the  23rd  of  February.  1968. 
will  be  bestowed  upon  you  by  our  Ambassa- 
dor Hugo  B.  Margaln,  and  it  receive  expres- 
slon  m  these  lines,  which  also  convey  to  you 
and  your  family,  my  b««t  wishes  for  your 
happiness  and  my  affectionate  and  sincere 

greetings. 

"Gustavo  Diaz  Oroaz. 

Very  briefly  I  am  going  to  refer  to  Mr. 
Mann  as  a  public  servant.  He  studied  Law  at 
Baylor  University.  In  Texas,  and  he  Is  an 
expert  In  Inter-American  political  and  eco- 
nomic affairs.  He  directed  a  major  part  of 
the  United  States"  economic  warfare  effort 
in  Latin  America,  during  World  War  II.  He 
dealt  with  both  pollttcal  and  petroleum 
matters  during  his  assignment  to  Venezuela, 
as  Ambassador  ( 1947-1950) 

During  1963-54.  he  was  Deputy  Chief  of 
Mission  at  Athens,  and  he  then,  had  the 
opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  Eu- 
ropean economic  and  social  problems. 

In  1957  he  was  called  upon  to  serve  as 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs. 

We  all  remember  President  Kubltschek  of 
Brazil  who  in  1958  proposed  'OperaUon  Pan 
America"  as  a  cure  for  the  Ills  that  afflicted 
LaUn  American  areas,  specifically  economic 
and  social  Issues.  It  was  In  this  troubled  pe- 
riod that  Mr.  BiJann.  as  AwUtant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Economic  Affairs,  made  three 
of  his  most  remarkable  contributions  to 
Inter-American  relations. 

Although  the  Idea  of  an  Inter-American 
Bank  had  been  urged  for  almost  sixty  years 
by  the  LaUn  American  Republics.  It  had 
been  strongly  opposed  by  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Mann  had  the  wUdom  to  see  the  advan- 
tage of.  and  the  courage  to  advocate  and 
accomplish,  a  change  \n  the  United  States 
position.  There  Is  no  question  about  that 
under  his  leadership,  the  framework  for  the 
Inter- American  Development  Bank  was  de- 
veloped, and  acceptance  of  the  proposal 
within  the  United  States  Government  was 
obtained.  The  Bank  was  established  on 
April  8.  1969,  and  now  has  a  capitalization 
of  six  billion  dollars. 

Latin  Americans.  I  am  sure,  appreciate  Mr. 
Manns  efforts  to  help  stabilize  the  price  of 
coffee,  which  Is  an  Important  export  com-  , 
modlty  for  fourteen  of  their  countries.  In 
1958.  he  organized  the  Coffee  Study  Group 
which  led  to  the  United  Nations'  Negotiating 
Conference  in  1963.  and  the  International 
Coffee  Agreement  of  August  1963. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress,  as  we  aU  know, 
has  Its  origin  In  the  Act  of  Bogota.  Great 
measure  of  the  credit  In  tills  achievement 
must  go  to  Mr.  Mann's  efforts.  According  to 
my  recollection,  he  returned  from  the  meet- 
ing of   the   Committee   of  Twenty  One,  at 
Buenos   Aires,   in   the  Spring   of    1959,   con- 
vinced that  the  United  States  had  to  do  far 
more  than  It  was  then  doing,  if  Latin  America 
were  to  achieve  economic  and  social  progress. 
Mr.  Mann's  proposed  program  was  accepted 
and     outlined     in     President     Elsenhower's 
speech  at  Newport.  Rhode  Island,  on  July  11. 
1960.  He  projwsed  that  the  Initial  fund  for 
the  program  be  five  hundred  million  dollar*, 
and  this  was  authorized  by  Congress  before 
the  American  Republics  gathered  at  Bogot4. 
in   September.    1960.    to    draft    the    Act   of 
Bogoti^  and  give  It  final  approval.  It  was  with 


these  five  hundred  mllUon  dollars  that  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  was  launched  in  1961. 
On  August  29.  1963,  Mr.  Mann,  as  United 
States  Ambassador  to  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment, after  patient,  persistent,  negotiations 
signed  the  Chamlzal  Convention.  He  was 
Ambassador  to  Mexico  during  President  Ken- 
nedy's unforgettable  visit.  President  Kennedy 
wired  Mr.  Mann,  after  ills  departure  from 
my  country  on  JxUy  1.  1962:  "I  congratulate 
you  not  only  for  the  splendid  Job  on  this  visit, 
but  for  bringing  our  relations  with  Mexico  to 
a  point  where  a  successful  visit  was  possible". 
Due  to  his  exceptional  accomplishments  In 
Latin  America  as  a  whole,  and  In  Mexico  la 
particular.  President  Johnson,:  in  1963,  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Mann  not  only  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State,  but  United  States  Coordinator 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  and  Special 
Assistant  to  the  President,  as  well.  In  De- 
cember. 1963,  President  Johnson  said:  "We 
expect  to  speak  with  one  voice  on  all  matters 
affecting  this  Hemisphere.  Mr.  Mann,  with 
the  support  of  the  Secretary  of  SUte  and 
the  President,  will  be  that  voice." 

As  a  lawyer  Mr.  Mann  has  a  permanent 
vocation:  to  devote  his  life  to  Justice;  as  a 
public  servant,  he  exemplifies  integrity.  That 
Is  why  In  the  performance  of  his  difficult 
tasks,  he  secured  the  respect  and  the  ap- 
preciation of  the  Latin  American  people.  It 
is  an  honor  for  me — on  this  occasion — in  the 
name  of  President  Diaz  Ordaz.  to  present  the 
Aztec  Eagle  to  the  Honorable  Thomas  C. 
Mann. 
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Remarks  by  Thomas  C.  Mann,  on  the  Occa- 
sion OF  Receiving  the  Aztec  Eagle  Decora- 
tion AT  the  Mexican  Embassy,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  February  23.  1968 
Mr.  Ambassador,  distinguished  guests  and 
friends: 

I  am  deeply  grateful  to  you.  Mr.  Ambas- 
sador, for  your  hospitality  and  kind  words 
and  to  the  Government  and  people  of  Mexico 
on  this  occasion.  In  a  very  real  sense,  this 
gathering  does  honor  to  all  those  who  worked 
with  faith  and  courage  to  find  a  Just  solu- 
tion to  a  boundairy  problem  which  had  been 
a  source  of  friction  and  misunderstanding 
between  our  countries  since  the  time  of 
Lincoln   and   Juarez. 

Much  more  than  a  tract  of  land  was  In- 
volved. At  stake  was  whether  It  Is  possible 
for  neighbors  to  demonstrate  once  more  that 
they  can  respect  and  carry  out  the  terms 
of  an  arbitration  award  based  on  solemn 
treaties. 

In  a  larger  sense,  the  central  Issue  was 
whether  our  two  nations  could  find  a  way 
to  resolve  their  differences  by  law  instead  of 
force.  It  Is  often  said  that  we  live  today  in 
a  conuact  society.  If  this  is  true — and  I 
believe  It  is — the  ability  of  nations  to  btUld 
a  peaceful  world  community  depends,  to  a 
very  considerable  extent,  on  their  willing- 
ness to  resolve  differences  by  a  process  of 
give  and  take,  to  contract  terms  of  settle- 
ment, and  to  honor  their  contracte  once 
they  are  made.  This  is  but  another  way  of 
saying  what  Juarez  said  much  better  a 
hundred  years  ago:  "Respect  for  the  rights 
of  others  Is  peace."  I  hope  that  respect,  fair 
play  and  Justice  will  always  be  the  norm 
which  governs  relations  between  our  two 
lands. 

Earlier  I  referred  to  others  who  worked 
for  a  settlement  of  the  Chamlzal;  and  I 
used  the  phrase  faith  and  courage"  he- 
catise  there  was  no  lack  of  advice  iha'  settle- 
ment was  not  only  impossible  to  achieve  but 
imprudent  and  risky  even  to  ccnsldi.r  and 
discuss:.  It  will  not  be  poFsible  to  ment:on 
all  of  those  who  contributed  to  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Chamlzal  boundary  It  was  In 
reality  a  collective  effort  in  which  many  par- 
ticipated. But.  with  your  indulgence.  I  shall 
mention  only  a  few.  Americans  and  Mexl-:ans 
alike,  without  whom  no  agreement  would 
have  been  possible 

Presidents  Kennedy  and  Lopez  Mateos.  of 


course,  recognized  the  nature  of  the  prob- 
lem and  Instructed  their  staffs  to  work  out 
the  details  of  a  solution.  Without  this,  seri- 
ous negotiations  could  not  have  been  under- 
taken and  when  completed,  could  not  have 
been  approved. 

Vice  President  (now  President)  Johnson, 
whose  affection  for  and  interest  In  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Mexican  nation  is  well  known.  His 
guidance,  support  and  wise  counsel  In  the 
early  difficult  days  of  the  negotiations  earned 
for  him  the  respect  and  admiration  of  the 
American  Embassy  team.  Everything  that 
has  transpired  since  then  has  added  to  my 
personal  respect  and  friendship  for  this  man 
and  his  lovely  Lady  who  are  bearing  the  awe- 
some burdens  of  ultimate  responsibility  dur- 
ing difficult  and  perilous  times  for  our  coun- 
try with  cool  courage,  wisdom  and  undevlat- 
Ing  attachment  to  principle. 

I  am,  of  course,  not  familiar  with  all  those 
in  Mexico  who  helped  to  make  a  settlement 
possible.  But  I  do  know  that  Lie.  Gustavo 
Diaz  Ordaz.  first  as  Minister  of  Interior  and 
later  as  President  of  Mexico,  and  Uc.  An- 
tonio Carrillo  Flores,  then  Ambassador  of 
Mexico  In  Washington  and  now  Foreign 
Minister,  played  key  roles.  Moreover,  their 
record  of  distinguished  service  to  their  coun- 
try and  to  the  hemisphere  on  so  many  occa- 
sions has  earned  for  them  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  their  many  loyal  friends.  I 
count  myself  In  their  number. 

And.  of  course.  Senator  (then  Foreign 
Minister)  Manuel  Tello  and  Ambassador 
Vicente  Sancez  Gavlto  were  the  principal 
negotiators  for  Mexico.  Without  their  tact, 
professional  skill,  dedication  to  principle  and 
their  discretion  it  Is  difficult  to  Imagine  how 
the  century-old  problem  could  have  been 
resolved.  Now  that  I  am  no  longer  In  govern- 
ment perhaps  It  Is  appropriate  for  me  to  say, 
concerning  Mr.  Tello.  that  he  not  only  rep- 
resented his  country  with  dignity  and  skill 
throughout  his  long  and  fruitful  career  but 
he  enlightened  all  those  who  had  the  pleas- 
ure and  the  privilege  of  knowing  him. 

Governor  Connally.  Senators  Yarborough 
and  Tower  and  several  distinguished  leaders 
of  the  press  In  Texas  provided  leadership 
which  was  vital  to  an  understanding  of  the 
problem  in  my  own  State. 

The  leaders  of  both  parties  in  the  Con- 
gress, Senators  Mansfield  and  Dlrksen.  were, 
with  many  of  their  colleagues,  responsible 
for  Senate  consent  to  the  agreement  reached. 
The  citizens,  officials  and  representatives 
of  El  Paso,  and  especially  my  old  friend.  Sam 
Young,  gave  wise  counsel  concerning  aspects 
of  the  negotiations  which  affected  their  city. 
Their  understanding  and  support  came  early 
In  the  negotiations  and  sustained  them. 

The  two  Commissioners.  Ing.  David  Herrera 
Jordan  and  Joe  Frtedkln.  played  a  vital  role, 
not  only  in  advising  their  governments  with 
extraordinary  ability  and  common  sense  on 
policy,  but  in  finding  solutions  to  the  myriad 
technical  problems  inherent  In  the  negotia- 
tions. 

Prominent  Americans  resident  In  Mexico 
City  and.  of  course,  Individual  Mexicans  In 
the  private  sector,  also  encouraged  and  sup- 
ported the  negotiations  from  the  beginning. 
Some  of  them  are  here  tonight. 

And.  last  but  not  least,  Robert  Sayre  of 
the  Department  of  State  and  Prank  Ortiz, 
William  Pryce  and  James  Johnston  of  the 
Embassy  staff,  worked  with  patience,  skill 
and  dedication  for  many  long  months  under 
the  direction  of  our  Secretary  of  State.  Dean 
Rusk.  Mr.  Ortiz,  who  Is  now  posted  In  Lima 
and  cannot  be  here  tonight,  was  one  of  the 
principal  negotiators. 

This  honor,  then,  belongs  to  all  of  my 
countrymen  who  worked  quletiy  and  dis- 
creetly to  demonstrate  that,  when  there  are 
men  of  good  will  on  both  sides,  solutions  can 
be  found  to  problems  no  matter  how  difficult 
and  old  they  may  be  and  regardless  of  how 
seemingly  charged  tfiey  are  with  prejudice 
and  emotion. 


Finally.  Mr.  Ambassador.  I  think  you  know 
that  I  was  one  of  those  fortunate  enough 
to  be  born  and  reared  in  a  place  where  two 
great  cultures  meet.  For  those  Americans 
who  early  in  life  came  into  daily,  intimate 
contact  with  the  Mexican  people  and  their 
descendents — and  who  learned  at  first  hand 
of  their  loyalty  to  friends,  their  love  of  all 
that  is  beautiful  in  nature,  art  and  music, 
their  love  of  family  and  pride  in  country, 
their  capacity  for  valor  and  sacrifice — cere- 
monies of  this  kind  have  a  very  special  mean- 
ing and  a  very  special  value. 

Nancy,  too,  has  a  very  special  place  in 
her  heart  for  Mexico.  We  both  thank  you  and 
our  hostess,  Mrs.  Margaln,  and  we  both  ex- 
tend to  you  our  warmest  best  wishes  for 
the  Mexican  nation,  its  government  and  its 
people. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
congratulate  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Montana  for  his  very  fine  and 
proper  words  In  tribute  to  Ambassador 
Tom  Mann  and  for  the  remarks  he  has 
had  printed  in  the  Record  on  the  occa- 
sion of  this  great  ceremony  in  Washing- 
ton at  which  the  actual  bestowal  of  the 
Order  of  Aztec  Eagle  took  place. 

The  Order  of  the  Aztec  Eagle  bestowed 
upon  Thomas  Mann  by  the  Government 
of  Mexico  Is  the  highest  decoration  that 
is  within  the  power  of  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment under  their  law  to  bestow  upon 
any  foreigner.  It  is  a  very  unusual  and 
special  decoration. 

Tom  Mann  was  reared  along  the  Rio 
Grande  on  the  border  of  Texas  and 
Mexico.  In  the  past,  there  had  been  fric- 
tion along  those  borders.  Some  thought 
that  a  diplomat  acceptable  to  the  coun- 
tries south  of  us  could  not  come  from 
that  area. 

Tom  Mann  had  a  notable  record.  His 
first  ambassadorship  was  to  El  Salvador. 
He  then  went  on  to  play  the  fine  role 
that  our  majority  leader  has  indicated, 
his  role  in  the  Chamlzal  settlement,  as 
Ambassador  to  Mexico,  which  is  his 
greatest  achievement. 

That  agreement  settled  a  dispute  of 
over  100  years  standing.  It  was  a  dispute 
that  had  been  submitted  to  arbitration  in 
1909,  on  which  occasion  there  was  a 
Commission  composed  of  one  delegate 
appointed  by  the  Mexican  Government, 
one  delegate  appointed  by  our  Govern- 
ment, and  one  delegate  appointed  by  the 
Canadian  CSovemment.  That  Commis- 
sion made  an  award.  However,  our  Gov- 
ernment rejected  the  award  and  refused 
to  live  up  to  It. 

Our  country's  rejection  of  that  award 
worsened  our  relations  with  Latin  Amer- 
ica, and  particularly  with  Mexico.  It  was 
very  diflScult  to  negotiate  anything  with 
Mexico  after  our  Government  had  re- 
jected the  award  of  the  impartial  Com- 
mission set  up  at  that  time.  Tljat  Com- 
mission took  five  volumes  of  evidence. 
In  1909  and  1911. 

Our  refusal  to  accept  the  award  w£is 
the  most  popular  subject  for  political 
speeches  until  the  time  of  the  settle- 
ment. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  has  dis- 
cussed how  on  the  occasion  of  President 
Kennedy's  visit  to  Mexico,  President 
Adolfo  Lopez  Mateos  and  President  John 
F.  Kennedy  agreed  to  settle  the  issue. 
President  Gustavo  Diaz  Ordaz  and  Presi- 


dent Johnson  carried  out  that  agreement. 
The  issue  has  finally  been  settled. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be  present  on 
last  October  28  when  the  two  Presidents 
raised  the  flags  at  the  adjusted  boundary. 
Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Gus- 
tavo Diaz  Ordaz  cut  the  ribbons  and 
opened  the  new,  adjusted  boundary.  The 
occasion  was  dedicated  by  the  speeches 
of  President  Disiz  Ordaz  and  President 
Johnson. 

Thomas  Mann  has  won  these  acco- 
lades. We  pay  him  the  highest  honor 
this  Government  can  pay  him.  We  are 
honored  that  the  Mexican  Government 
has  given  him  its  highest  honor.  His  was 
a  diplomatic  achievement  of  the  highest 
order.  He  had  succeeded  where  our  coun- 
try had  failed. 

The  great  floods  of  the  1860's  had 
shifted  the  river  between  Juarez,  Mexico, 
and  El  Paso,  Tex.,  U.S.A. 

I  express  my  appreciation  to  Thomas 
Mann  for  what  has  been  done.  And  I 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 


PROSPERITY  AND  PROGRESS  FOR 
THE  FARMER  AND  RURAL  AMER- 
ICA 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
glad  to  note  a  few  moments  ago  that  the 
President  had  sent  his  message  on  pros- 
perity and  progress  for  the  farmer  and 
rural  America  to  Congress. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee,  I  want  to  compliment  Presi- 
dent Johnson  for  his  forward-looking  and 
highly  realistic  farm  message  which  once 
again  confirms  the  vital  Interest  this 
Government  has  in  the  prosperity  and 
welfare  of  the  American  farmer  and  farm 
family. 

I  was  particularly  pleased  to  note  the 
President's  request  for  an  extension  of 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965. 

I  advise  the  Senate  that  in  anticipa- 
tion of  this  message,  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  has  fixed  the 
dates  of  April  3,  4,  5,  8,  9.  and  10  for  the 
holding  of  hearings  on  the  extension  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1965.  In  this  con- 
nection I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place 
a  copy  of  the  letter  and  enclosure  sent 
to  many  organizations  and  Individuals 
throughout  the  country  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  copy  of 
the  letter  and  enclosure  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[Copy  of  letter  sent  to  farm  organizations 
and  others) 

February  16,  1968. 

Dear   :    The   Senate   Committee   on 

Agriculture  and  Forestry  at  Its  regular  meet- 
ing on  Wednesday.  February  7.  1968  decided 
that  hearings  should  be  held  this  year  to 
determine  the  strength  and  weaknesses  of 
the  farm  programs  now  In  effect  for  the 
major  agricultural  commodities,  as  well  as 
to  explore  any  new  proposals  to  supplement 
or  complement  these  when  they  expire  in 
1969.  Hopefully,  the  hearings  will  be  used 
as  a  basis  for  action  the  Senate  must  take 
In  the  91st  Congress,  as  well  as  to  lay  the 
groundwork  for  discussion  among  farm  peo- 
ple, their  organizations,  and  others  of  al- 
ternatives or  Improvements  to  existing  legis- 
lation. We  are  Inviting  all  Interested  persons 
and  organizations  to  appear  before  the  Com- 
mittee to  present  their  views. 
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It  is  not  the  intention  of  tJa*  Committee 
to  bold  heartngB  on  any  partlcuUr  blU«.  Nor 
Is  It  the  intention  that  these  heartngs  will 
result  m  legislation  in  1968.  Rather  the  he«r- 
IngB  will  be  directed  toward  the  formulation 
and  ert*bll«hment  of  general  farm  policy 
for  1970  and  beyond.  Certainly,  shortcom- 
ings in  the  existing  law  must  be  pinpointed. 
Improvements,  If  possible,  must  be  made. 
New  Ideas  mvist  be  explored.  All  should  be 
directed  toward  the  Improvement  and  bet- 
terment of  agriculture. 

Attached  Is  a  brief  rfesum*  of  some  expir- 
ing legislation  and  problen«  which  need  to 
be  considered.  This  list  Is  not  all-lncluslve, 
nor  are  the  hearings  restricted  In  any  way. 

These  hearings  wlU  begin  on  April  3.  1M8 
and  wlU  continue  with  full  opportunity  for 
all  to  appear. 

With  kindest  regards  and  best  wishes,  i 

am. 

Sincerely  yours. 

AlXXIf   J.    ELLBNOn. 

Chairman. 
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( Prom  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agrtcxilture 

and  Forestry! 
SoMX  Suffers  To  Be  Covirkd  bt  CoMiirr- 
TOla  Pa«»»  PnooaAM  HKAamcs 
The  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Pores- 
try  of  the  Senate  Is  holding  hearings  begin- 
ning on  April  3,  1968  with  a  view  to  develop- 
ing general  farm  legislation  In  1969  when 
various  provisions  of  the  Pood  and  Agricul- 
ture Act  of  1965  expire.  Following  U  a  list 
of  some  of  the  subjects  and  problems  on 
which  testimony  should  be  presented: 

Applicable  to  all  programs  U  the  cost  to 
the  Federal  Oovemment.  How  can  programs 
be  changed  so  that  they  are  less  costly  but 
at  the  same  time  protect  farm  income? 

I.  Dairy— The  1965  Act  provided  limited 
authority  for  Class  I  base  plan  milk  market- 
ing orders  unUl  December  31.  1969.  Prior  to 
enactment  of  the  1965  Act  this  Committee 
contended  that  there  was  broad  authority 
for  such  plans,  while  the  Department  as- 
serted there  was  no  authority  for  them.  New 
problems  have  arisen  with  respect  to  the 
effect  of  an  adverse  vote  on  a  Class  I  base 
plan,  pricing  standards,  legislative  purpose, 
and  administrative  review  of  petlUons  for 
exemption  from  provisions  not  In  accord- 
ance with  law.  A  further  potential  long-run 
problem  to  the  dairy  indxistry  is  possible  in- 
roads into  the  market  by  products  contain- 
ing no  butterfat  but  sold  In  competition  to 
milk  and  Its  products. 

n.  Wool — The  NaUonal  Wool  Act  of  1964. 
which  provides  price  support  through  pay- 
ments and  other  operations  at  62  cents  per 
pound  (adjusted  to  reflect  changes  In  the 
parity  Index  from  the  average  parity  Index 
for  1958.  1959.  and  1960),  expires  December 
31.  1969.  Continuing  problems  for  wool  pro- 
ducers are  competition  from  synthetics  and 
imports,  as  well  as  downward  trends  In  pro- 
duction. 

TTT  Wheat  and  Feed  Grains— The  law  now 
provides  for  price  support  for  com  at  65  to 
90  percent  of  parity  If  the  diversion  pro- 
gram Is  In  effect  and  at  comparable  levels 
for  other  feed  grains:  for  a  diversion  pro- 
gram; for  substitution  of  wheat  and  feed 
grain  acreage:  and  for  growing  soybeans  on 
feed  grain  acreage  for  price  support  payment 
purposes.  Part  of  the  price  support  may  be 
In  the  form  of  paymento  for  any  feed  grain 
subject  to  a  diversion  program.  For  1970  and 
subsequent  crops  there  Is  no  specific  author- 
ity for  a  diversion  program.  In  the  absence 
of  such  a  program  com  would  be  supported 
at  such  level,  not  less  than  50  percent  of 
parity  or  more  than  90  percent  of  parity  as 
would  not  result  In  Increasing  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  stocks.  There  would  be 
no  authority  for  paymenU  or  substitution. 
The  present  wheat  program  is  a  voluntary 
one.  Beginning  with  the  1970  crop  the  pro- 
gram would  revert  to  a  quota  program, 
whereby  the  Secretary  would  be  req\ilred  to 


proclaim  quotas  for  wheat  If  he  determined 
supplies  would  be  excessive  In  the  absence  of 
quotas  A  referendum  of  wheat  farmers  would 
be  required   to  determine  If  they   favor  or 
oppose  quotas.  If  quotas  were  approved  by 
a  two-thirds  majority  there  would  be  mone- 
tary penalties  for  violating  either  quotas  or 
diversion  requirements,  and  lose  of  allotment 
history  for  exceeding  allotmenu.  At  present 
domestic  ceruflcate  wheat  must  be  supported 
at  parity  and  there  Is  authority   (not  cur- 
rently    applicable    because     world     market 
prices  have  not  been  above  D.3.  prices)   for 
variable   export   markeUng  certificates.   Be- 
ginning  with    the    1970   crop.    If    marketing 
quotas    are    in    effect,    domestic    certificate 
wheat  would  be  supported  at  66  to  90  percent 
of  parity,  and  export  certificate  wheat  would 
be  s\»pported  at  not  more  than  90  percent 
of   parity    (The   law    needs   clarification   In 
this  regard).  The  provision  limiting  the  cost 
of  domestic  certificates  to  processors  to  the 
amount  by  which  »2  exceeds  the  loan  expires 
with  the  1989  crop.  Noncertlflcate  wheat  sup- 
port Is  determined  under  existing  and  fu- 
ture law  after  consideration  of  world  price. 
feed    grain   support,    and   other   factors.    If 
quotas  are  not  approved,  wheat   would  be 
supported  at  50  percent  of  parity. 

Wheat  and  feed  grain  producers  are  disap- 
pointed bv  the  sharp  drop  in  prices  in  1967 
from  those  of  a  year  ago.  Unfortunately  1967 
grain  production  m  the  U.S.  coincided  with 
a  near  record  world  wheat  crop  and  record 
com  crops  In  competitive  export  nations. 
The  season  average  price  for  wheat  will  be 
about  •1.40  per  bushel— some  15  cents  over 
the  loan,  but  about  20  cents  below  last 
year's  season  average  price.  The  corn  price 
win  average  around  $1.07  per  bushel— about 
17  cents  below  last  year's  price. 

The  Department  has  taken  several  actions 
to  stimulate  markets.  For  1968,  the  wheat 
allotment  has  been  cut,  and  Increased  diver- 
sion authorized  for  feed  grains.  The  Depart- 
ment made  an  early  announcement  that  all 
1967  grain  placed  under  price  support  loan 
will  be  eligible  for  reseal.  both  on  farms 
and  in  commercial  warehouses.  CCC  has 
made  almost  no  grain  sales  in  the  past 
several  months.  Recently  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  announced  that  CCC  stocks 
of  feed  grains  would  not  be  available  until 
quantities  of  the  1967  crop  under  loan  or  re- 
seal  totaled  at  least  6  million  tons. 

Some  wheat  growers  feel  that  export  cer- 
tificates are  needed  to  bolster  their  Income. 
Wheat  export  certificates  are  not  author- 
ized under  cxirrent  legislation,  unless  domes- 
tic prices  are  less  than  world  prices. 

IV.  Cotton — The  1965  Act  conditioned  price 
support  on  reducing  acreage  below  the  al- 
lotment bv  up  to  12 H  percent  (as  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary).  Price  support  loans  are 
limited  to  not  more  than  90  percent  of  the 
estimated  world  market  price,  and  payments 
,ire  made  on  cotton  planted  within  the  farm's 
domestic  allotment,  the  rate  being  such  a« 
to  provide  the  producer  with  total  price  sup- 
port of  not  less  than  65  percent  of  parity  if 
he  obtains  a  normal  yield  on  his  entire  per- 
mitted acreage.  The  1965  Act  also  provides 
for  a  diversion  program,  CCC  sales  for  un- 
restricted use  at  prices  designed  to  move  cot- 
ton Into  the  market,  export  market  acreage 
and  the  sale  and  lease  of  allotments.  Spe- 
cial provisions  are  made  for  small  farms  and 
for  diversion  on  farms  on  which  no  acreage 
Is  planted  to  cotton.  The  one-price  cotton 
system  would  terminate  and  export  subsi- 
dies would  be  required. 

All  of  the  above  provisions  terminate  with 
either  the  1967  crop  or  Its  marketing  year. 
Marketing  quotas  and  acreage  allotments 
would  continue  as  at  present  and  price  sup- 
port would  be  at  66  to  90  percent  of  parity 
without  payments. 

Longer  staple  uplEmd  cotton  Is  In  short 
supply.  The  carryover  of  cotton  stapling  IHs 
Inches  and  longer  will  be  down  to  about 
1.7  bUllon  bales,  by  August  l.  1968,  compared 
to  a  6-ye*r  average  of  about  4.4  million  bales. 


Is  legislation  necessary  to  assure  the  Nation 
that  farmers  will  produce  enough  of  the 
cotton  In  demand  by  domestic  and  foreign 
mills.  In  order  to  meet  competition  from 
manmade  fibers  and  foreign-grown  cotton? 
What  other  changes  in  existing  law  should 
be  made? 

V.  Cropland  Adjustment  Program — This 
program  authorizes  long  term  agreements 
to  divert  cropland  to  noncrop  uses  and  pro- 
mote soil,  water,  forest,  wildlife  and  recrea- 
tional resources.  Authority  to  enter  Into  new 
agreements  expires  December  31,  1969.  No 
funds  were  provided  for  new  contracts  In 
1968.  but  the  budget  requests  funds  for  new 
contracts  In  1969.  Some  questions  have  been 
raised  as  to  the  extent  to  which  age.  Infirm- 
ity, and  other  factors  creating  special  needs 
should  be  taken  Into  account  In  administra- 
tion of  the  program,  and  whether  the  spe- 
cial payments  now  made  for  permitting  pub- 
lic access  for  hunting,  trapping,  fishing,  and 
hiking  should  be  extended  to  noncrop  lands. 
Including  noncrop  lands  in  connection  with 
Greenspan  projects.  Should  this  program  be 
continued? 

VI.  Peanuts — The  exemption  of  peanuts 
for  boiling  from  marketing  quotas  expires 
with  the  1969  crop.  Legislation  providing  for 
the  transfer  of  peanut  acreage  allotments 
(PXi.  90-211)  also  expires  with  the  1969  crop. 

VII.  Tobacco — The  authority  provided  by 
section  316  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938  for  the  leasing  of  tobacco  acreage 
allotments  expires  with  the  1969  crop.  What 
additional  legislation  Is  necessary? 

Vin.  Farm  Bargaining  Power — In  the  State 
of  the  Union  Message  the  President  stated 
that  he  would  recommend  "programs  to  help 
farmers  bargain  more  effectively  for  fair 
prices." 

The  future  potential  of  the  bargaining 
power  concept  has  wide  ramifications  both 
with  respect  to  geographic  areas  and  com- 
modities to  which  It  might  be  applied  and 
the  considerable  range  of  marketing  prac- 
tices that  might  be  modified  as  a  result  of 
stronger  bargaining  efforts. 

Because  of  the  potential  scope  and  im- 
portance of  the  bargaining  concept.  It  Is  Im- 
portant to  review  thoroughly  Its  possible 
accomplishments  and  limitations  and  Its  re- 
lation to  other  changes  we  are  witnessing  In 
agricultural  production  and  marketing. 

One  important  question  to  be  considered 
in  an  overall  assessment  Is  whether  or  not 
changes  In  our  agricultural  marketing  sys- 
tem are  creating  a  wider  role  for  bargaining. 
A  second  question  concerns  the  range  of 
commodities  for  which  stronger  bargaining 
should  be  sought. 

Third,  the  question  of  producer  support 
and  enthusiasm  for  self -discipline  called  for 
by  successfiU  bargaining  techniques  must  be 
thoroughly  examined  before  determining  how 
much  of  the  broad  effort  to  secure  Income 
gains  for  agriculture  Is  to  be  based  on 
stronger  bargaining  authority. 

Fourth,  the  operating  feasibility  of 
stronger  bargaining  programs  must  be  care- 
fully thought  through.  Can,  for  example,  bar- 
gaining be  conducted  successfully  on  a  na- 
tional basis  or  will  the  diversity  of  conditions 
from  region  to  region  mean  a  narrower  scope 
whether  commodity  wise  or  geographically? 
IX.  Exports — Is  subsidized  production  In 
foreign  countries  threatening  U.S.  export 
markets?  Overall,  the  export  outlook  In  the 
years  ahead  raises  problems.  For  cotton,  ex- 
ports are  influenced  by  production  In  foreign 
countries,  and  other  countries  have  been  in- 
creasing production  and  exports  as  we  en- 
deavor to  maintain  a  balance  between  sup- 
ply and  requirements.  Pats  and  oils  present 
problems.  Soybean  oil  exports  have  not  con- 
tinued to  expand  and  cottonseed  oil  exports 
are  off  sharply.  For  grains  the  foreign  mar- 
ket Is  very  competitive.  With  world  wheat 
production  at  a  near  record  level  various 
countries  are  looking  hard  for  places  to  sell 
wheat.  To  date  we  have  held  our  share  of 
the  world  wheat  market;  but.  In  the  case  of 
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feed  grain,  exports  of  other  countries  reached 
record  levels  last  year  while  ours  were  down 
significantly.  What  must  we  do  to  regain, 
maintain,  or  increase  our  share  of  world  mar- 
kets? 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  say.  however,  that  it  is  not  the 
intention  of  the  committee  to  present 
a  bill  to  the  Senate  this  year  for  con- 
sideration. On  the  contrary,  the  com- 
mittee has  decided  to  obtain  information 
from  the  grassroots,  in  order  to  form  a 
basis  for  legislation  when  the  91st  Con- 
gress convenes  early  next  year. 

I  assure  the  Senate  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  of  which 
I  am  chairman,  will  be  prepared,  early 
in  the  91st  Congress,  to  present  a  bill 
pertaining  to  agriculture;  particularly 
an  extension  or  renewal  of  the  act  of 
1965. 

I  note  from  the  President's  message 
that  it  is  his  desire  to  make  this  act 
permanent.  I  doubt  that  the  committee 
will  go  along  with  him.  for  the  simple 
reason  that  when  the  act  of  1965  was 
placed  on  the  statute  books,  it  was 
thought  that  at  the  end  of  4  years  we 
might  be  able  to  do  away  with  many 
of  the  Government  subsidies  that  are 
now  being  paid  to  farmers.  It  seems  that 
the  act  did  not  work  as  well  as  was 
contemplated. 

It  is  my  hope  that  when  we  take  the 
matter  up  early  next  session,  we  will 
again  put  a  time  limit  on  it.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  at  the  end  of  that  time  limit, 
the  farmers  will  be  in  a  position  to  pro- 
duce what  the  country  requires  both 
domestically  and  for  export,  and  get  his 
price  fixed  In  the  marketplace.  That 
really  was  the  intention  of  the  act  of 
1965. 

So  far  as  the  food-for-freedom  pro- 
gram is  concerned,  I  wish  to  state  to  the 
Senate  that  I  introduced  a  bill  a  few  days 
ago.  and  we  will  obtain  evidence  on  that 
program  early  next  month.  If  all  goes 
well,  it  may  be  possible  for  us  to  have 
that  bill  out  of  the  way  sometime  during 
the  latter  part  of  next  month. 

Mr.  President,  a  number  of  other  sug- 
gestions have  been  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  go 
Into  all  of  them  in  detail.  In  his  last 
recommendation  the  President  said: 

In  addition.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  take 
action  on  two  important  measures  pending 
before  It: 

To  finance  comprehensive  planning  lor 
groups  of  rural  counties.  Such  planning  can 
help  rural  counties  attract  business  and  In- 
dustry and  make  better  use  of  federal  pro- 
grams. It  can  help  neighboring  communities 
pool  their  resources — health,  education, 
training — to  meet  the  common  needs  of  their 
people. 

As  many  Senators  know,  during  the 
first  session  of  the  90th  Congress,  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
reported,  and  the  Senate  enacted,  a  bill 
that  would  do  exactly  what  the  President 
requests.  That  bill  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  in  the 
House.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  of  the  House  will  see  fit 
to  call  up  that  bllL 

Tbday,  we  are  having  much  trouble 
providing  sufficient  housing  and  trans- 
portation in  our  large  cities.  It  is  my  con- 


sidered judgment  that,  if  the  bill  that  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  some  time  ago  were 
passed  by  the  House  and  enacted  into 
law,  we  could  let  the  entire  coimtry  know 
what  certain  communities  have  by  way  of 
resources — manpower,  water,  and  trans- 
portation— which  in  time  would  lead 
many  of  our  large  manufacturers  to  es- 
tablish smaller  plants  in  the  rural  com- 
munities instead  of  expanding  the  large 
ones  they  now  have  in  the  large  cities. 

I  am  very  hopeful,  I  repeat,  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  see  fit  to 
report  that  bill  at  an  early  date,  so  that 
it  can  become  law,  and  thereby  make  it 
possible  for  the  various  communities 
throughout  the  country  to  let  industry 
know  what  they  have  by  way  of  man- 
power and  natural  resources. 

The  President  also  urged  both  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  Committees  on  Agricul- 
ture to  hold  hearings  this  session  on  vari- 
ous means  of  strengthening  farmer  bar- 
gaining power  in  the  marketplace.  I  want 
to  repeat  that  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  intends  to  hold  such  hearings 
in  conjunction  with  the  farm  programs 
hearings  scheduled  in  April.  Part  VTH 
of  the  enclosure  placed  in  the  Record  to- 
day discusses  this  aspect  of  the  hearings. 
Again  I  want  to  commend  the  Presi- 
dent for  his  imaginative  recommenda- 
tions regarding  new  bargaining  authority 
for  the  farmer  and  to  continue  working 
for  the  revitalization  of  rural  areas.  We 
shall  study  his  proposals  carefully  and 
move  ahead  to  implement  them. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  15  minutes  to  present  various 
matters.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr, 
HoLLiNGs  in  the  chair) .  Is  there  objec- 
tion? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered.        

SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  FEDERALLY  AFFECTED 
SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
during  my  years  of  service  in  the  Sen- 
ate— nearly  11  years  now — I  have  ex- 
pended a  considerable  share  of  my 
legislative  energies  to  aid  in  developing 
our  national  commitment  to  education. 

One  national  educational  program 
that  I  have  always  worked  for  and  voted 
for  Is  that  which  is  commonly  referred 
to  as  Public  Law  874.  This  act  provides 
Federal  assistance  to  those  local  school 
districts  which  have  a  sizable  enrollment 
of  children  from  families  employed  by 
the  Federal  Grovernment.  In  most  in- 
stances, this  enrollment  is  due  to  a  mili- 
tary base  or  other  Federal  installation 
located  within  the  school  district.  In  any 
event,  it  Is  an  educational  burden  that 
cannbt  and  should  not  be  borne  solely 
by  the  local  district— simply,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, because  in  most  instances  those 
school  districts  do  not  have  the  economic 
resources  to  support  a  school  to  educate 
the  children  of  all  the  Federal  personnel 
there. 

This  important  program  aids  localities 
all  across  America.  Eligible  school  dis- 


tricts depend  on  the  money  made  avail- 
able through  its  provisions,  and  the  an- 
nual budgets  of  these  school  districts  are 
figured  with  the  faith  and  expectation 
that  the  Federal  payments  will  be  forth- 
coming. 

Mr.  President,  it  saddens  me  to  observe 
that  this  year  the  Federal  Government 
has  not  fulfilled  its  commitment.  Across 
the  land,  federally  affected  school  dis- 
tricts are  caught  short  by  cutbacks  in 
Washington. 

What  has  happened?  Whereas  Con- 
gress authorized  a  total  entitlement  of 
$486,355,000  to  be  allocated  according  to 
the  formulas  of  Public  Law  874,  Congress 
appropriated  only  $416,200,000.  This  rep- 
resents a  $70  million  cut. 

In  addition.  Public  Law  90-218.  signed 
on  December  18,  1967,  called  for  man- 
datoi-y  budget  reductions  of  $9  billion  in 
Federal  obligations.  Unfortimately,  as- 
sistance for  federally  affected  school  dis- 
tricts was  not  exempt  from  these  reduc- 
tions. Thus,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
made  available  only  $395,390,000  of  the 
appropriation  for  this  purpose.  This  rep- 
resents an  additional  cut  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  of  $21  million  from  money 
appropriated  by  Congress  for  the  im- 
pacted school  aid  program. 

I  am  glad  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
HoLLiNGs]  is  in  the  chair  at  this  time, 
because  he  is  very  familiar  with  this 
program.  On  a  number  of  occasions  he 
has  discussed  with  me  this  program  and 
other  matters  affecting  school  districts. 
As  a  result  of  his  service  as  Governor  of 
his  State  as  well  as  Senator,  he  is  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  the  problem. 

As  a  result  of  congressional  cuts  and 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  freezes,  the  $486,- 
355,000  entitlement  expected  by  federally 
affected  school  districts  was  reduced 
nearly  $91  million  to  only  $395,390,000. 
Under  subsection  5fc)  of  Public  Law  874, 
this  18.8  percent  cut  in  entitlement  was 
prorated  among  eligible  districts.  In  oth- 
er words,  all  were  reduced  proportion- 
ately. These  schools  received  the  bad 
news  In  Bulletin  No.  25,  issued  January 
31,  1968,  by  James  F.  Hortln.  acting  di- 
rector of  the  school  a^istance  program 
in  federally  affected  areas. 

Every  State  has  felt  the  shock  of  the 
cutback  heralded  in  Bulletin  No.  25.  My 
own  State  of  Texas  was  one  of  the  hard- 
est hit.  The  1968  entitlement  for  Texas 
was  $26,066,402,  but  our  prorated  share 
of  the  cutback  will  leave  us  only  $20.- 
904,631 — over  a  $5  million  shortage.  The 
impact  has  been  Immediate  and  dev- 
astating. 

The  superintendent  of  the  Del  Valley, 
Tex.,  Independent  School  District,  which 
serves  the  educational  needs  of  children 
from  Bergstrom  Air  Force  Base,  describes 
his  plight,  as  follows: 


A  cut  of  twenty  per  cent  of  our  entitlement 
amounts  to  $51,268.00.  These  funds  must  be 
used  in  our  district  for  the  general  opera- 
tion of  our  school.  Legal  restrictions  will  not 
permit  us  to  raise  taxes  at  this  time  of  year — 
neither  can  we  legally  operate  at  a  deficit. 
Therefore,  a  cut  In  the  appropriations  under 
Pi.  874  places  our  school  district  In  an  im- 
possible financial  condition. 

Mr.  Pr'^sident,  I  wish  to  emphasize 
that  under  the  laws  of  Texas  a  school 
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district  cannot  operate  at  a  deficit.  If 
they  do  not  have  the  money  they  have 
to  close  down.  In  my  days  as  a  student 
they  would  close  down  after  6.  7.  or  8 
months,  or  whenever  the  money  ran  out. 
Now.  however,  they  budget  the  money 
better:  but  their  budgets  are  made  In 
advance  of  the  school  year,  and  they 
are  made  with  the  expectation  of  receiv- 
ing the  Impacted  aid  money  which  they 
have  been  promised.  Legal  restrictions 
do  not  permit  them  to  raise  taxes  ret- 
roactively, but  only  In  futuro. 

A  letter  to  me  from  the  superintend- 
ent of  the  South  San  Antonio.  Tex.. 
Independent  School  District,  which 
serves  children  from  Kelly  Air  Force 
Base,  carries  a  tone  of  frustration  and 
despair: 

We  And  ourselves  with  a  budget  based 
on  past  years  experience  with  PL.  874. 
where  there  rarely  has  been  a  cut.  We  And 
that  we  are  advised  a/ter  our  budget  is  made. 
OUT  money  u  obligated,  the  teachers  em- 
ployed, desks  bought  for  the  children  and 
the  childram  are  here,  that  the  government 
Is  gotng  to  deprive  us  of  20  percent  of  our 
money  for  those  federally  connected  chil- 
dren If  we  were  a  wealthy  district,  this 
would  be  no  problem,  however,  we  are  not 
even  average  In  wealth,  we  are  below  average. 

I  Include  these  sentences  as  typical  of 
those  that  I  am  receiving  dally  from 
Texas  school  districts.  I  am  sure  that  all 
my  colleagues  have  similar  letters  and 
telegrams  from  their  constituents,  for 
this  unwise  reduction  of  badly  needed 
funds  has  smashed  into  school  districts 
throughout  America,  and  It  understand- 
ably has  aroused  the  people  of  every 

State.  ,  ^      ^ 

It  hardly  seems  necessary  to  point  out, 
Mr.  President,  that  the  burden  of  this 
S91  million  cutback  must  fall  ulUmately 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  schoolchildren  in 
the  districts  affected.  These  children  will 
have  less  in  terms  of  quantity— less 
teachers,  less  facilities,  less  courses,  and 
so  forth.  But  more  Importantly,  the 
quantitative  cutback  will  necessarily  re- 
sult In  a  qualitative  cutback.  These  chil- 
dren are  our  future,  and  their  education 
is  vital  to  the  security  of  that  future.  I 
agree  with  President  Franklin  Roose- 
velt's observation : 

The  school  Is  the  last  expenditure  upon 
which  America  should  be  willing  to  compro- 
mise. 

There  Is  yet  another  factor  that  makes 
this  reduction  in  educational  expendi- 
ture doubly  unjust.  The  rationale  behind 
the  reduction  is  that  the  ever-growing 
expense  of  our  invohement  in  Southeast 
Asia  necessitates  a  withdrawal  from 
some    of    our    domestic    commitments. 
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Ironically,    the    very    Involvement    for 
which  we  are  asked  to  sacrifice  educa- 
tional moneys  happens  to  be  the  cause 
of  increased  school  enrollments  in  fed- 
erally affected  areas.  These  schools  teach 
the  children  of  the  men  serving  in  our 
Armed  Forces  in  Vietnam.  Some  would 
cut  the  schools  serving  the  children  of 
the  men  who  are  making  the  greatest 
sacrifices  In  this  period  of  military  ac- 
tivity. ,„ 
Those  school  districts  near  our  mUl- 
tary  bases  are  today  inundated  with  a 
flow  of  children  from  families  called  into 
the  service  due  to  the  steady  military 
buildup  in  Vietnam.  Thus,  there  is  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  federally  con- 
nected children,  but  there  is  a  decrease 
In  the  amount  of  Federal  funds  to  teach 
them.  I  have  here  four  representative 
letters  from  my  constituency  that  docu- 
ment the  dual  Impact  that  the  Vietnam 
involvement  is  having  on  federally  af- 
fected school  districts  in  Texas   I  shall 
ask    unanimous   consent   that   they   be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  this  double  squeeze  on 
the  education  of  our  children  is  intol- 
erable. Recent  draft-call  predictions  and 
the  possibility  of  a  Reserve  callup  indi- 
cate that  there  will  be  no  relief  from  the 
Increase  of  federally  connected  children 
in  our  school  districts— indeed,  the  prob- 
lem will  grow  more  acute  the  longer  we 
are  in  Vietnam. 

The  answer,  then,  must  be  an  adequate 
investment  of  money  to  provide  for  the 
education  of  these  children.  In  short,  we 
must  fulfill  our  commitment  by  honor- 
ing our  obligation  to  these  school  dis- 
tricts. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas I  Mr.  FuLBRiGHTl  has  Introduced 
an  amendment  to  H.R.  15399.  the  emer- 
gency supplemental  appropriation  bill 
for  fiscal  1968.  His  amendment.  No.  530. 
would  restore  the  $91  million  that  has 
been  cut  from  the  fiscal  1968  entitlement 
under  Public  Law  874. 

I  give  my  full  endorsement  to  this 
amendment,  and.  as  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  which 
will  meet  this  week  on  this  emergency. 
I  intend  to  do  all  that  I  can  to  win 
passage  for  this  most  Important  ap- 
propriation. It  is  my  fondest  hope  that 
all  Senators  will  see  the  necessity  for 
restoring  these  moneys,  and  that  they 
will  give  amendment  No.  530  their  sup- 
port and  vote. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
letters  from  school  superintendents  in 
Texas: 


Mr.  Billy  Reagan,  superintendent, 
North  East  Independent  School  District, 
San  Antonio.  Tex.,  dated  February  15. 

1968. 

Mr.  M.  Ashly.  superintendent,  Del  Valle 
Independent  School  District,  Del  Valle, 
Tex.,  dated  February  9,  1968. 

Mr.  Joe  C.  Hutchinson,  superintend- 
ent   South    San    Antonio   Independent 
School  District.  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  dated 
February  14. 1968. 

Mr.  E.  E.  Schmidt,  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  finance.  New  Braunfels  Inde- 
pendent School  District,  New  Braunfels. 
Tex.,  dated  February  20. 1968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

North  East  Ikbependent  School 

DiBxaicT. 
San  Antonio.  Tex..  February  15,  1968. 
Hon.  Ralph  W.  Ya«borocoh, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  B.C.  ..... 

Dea«  Sm:  I  am  delivering  this  letter  to 
your  office  today  with  a  serious  purpose  and 
a  hope  for  your  favorable  consideration  and 
assistance. 

This  trip  to  Washington  by  Messrs.  Thrift. 
Brown,  OConnor  and  me.  was  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  pleading  our  cause  to  you  regard- 
ing our  grave  concern  over  the  present  state 
of  federal  Impact  legislation  (Public  Lawa 
815  and  874). 

You  will  find  attached  to  this  letter,  a 
brief  summarization  of  the  effect  that  the 
Vietnam  military  buildup  has  had  upon  the 
schools  of  our  particular  community.  This, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  federal  Impact 
funds  have  been  severely  reduced,  will  no 
doubt.  If  not  rectified,  bring  considerable 
damage  to  an  effective  educational  program 
in  our  district. 

We  are  fully  aware  of  the  challenges  which 
vou  face  In  meeting  the  neetls  of  all  of  the 
citizens  of  this  country  and  that  you  have 
many  serious  concerns  other  than  our  pub- 
lic schools.  We  do.  however,  want  you  to 
know  that  federal  Impact  legislation  (Public 
Laws  815  and  874)  Is  generally  considered 
a  "bread  and  butter"  proposition  by  those  of 
us  In  school  districts  which  are  so  much 
affected  bv  students  whose  parents  are  con- 
nected with  our  federal  programs— generally 
military.  ^  ,     , 

Therefore,  we  earnestly  ask  your  help  In 
getting  these  programs  funded  at  that  level 
which  Is  required  If  we  are  to  meet  the 
pressing  educational  demands  of  our  school 
district. 

We  are  sorry  that  we  were  not  able  to  see 
you  personallv,  but  realize  the  great  demands 
upon  your  time  particularly  when  you  are 
needed  so  much  and  so  often  back  In  otir 
own  sute  of  Texas. 

If  you  should  desire  added  Information  at 
any  time  regarding  this  problem,  please  con- 
tact my  office  at  once. 
Sincerely  yours. 

BiLLT  R.  Regan. 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 
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NORTH  EAST  INOEPtNDtNT  SCHOOL  DISTRICT.  SAN  ANTONIO,  TtX. 
FlOtRAL  FUND  DATA  (P'JMIC  LAWS  «1S^74)  FOR  PAST  4  YtARS 
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Note:  futtA  U«  815-1  aJloeation  (1965-«6),  K27.70a. 


Observation  #1:  While  there  has  been  an 
Increase  within  our  district  In  federally  con- 
nected students  both  In  number  and  In  per- 
cent of  totol,  the  percent  of  federal  support 
Is  In  danger  of  being  seriously  cut  this  year. 

Observation  it2:  While  the  overall  growth 
has  been  2.278  federally  connected  students, 
only  $227,000  has  been  provided  under  Public 
Law  815  during  this  past  four  years.  This  is 
approximately  eleven  percent  (11%)  only, 
of  the  cost  of  providing  facilities  for  these 
federally  connected  students  In  our  district 
at  approximately  $900  per  student.  It  would 
require  approximately  $2,070,000  to  ade- 
quately build  and  equip  for  these  Impacted 
students.  Our  pending  application  of  $975,000 
under  Public  Law  815  for  construction  of 
badly  needed  school  facilities  Is  of  critical 
Importance  to  this  school  district. 

Observation  aS:  The  full  funding  under 
Public  Law  874  Is  a  means  of  Insuring  that 
within  this  school  district  a  high  quality 
educational  program  can  be  offered  for  not 
only  the  federally  connected  students,  but 
all  other  youth  as  well. 


ENT 


Del  Valle 
Independent  School  District, 
Del  Valle,  Tex.,  February  9. 1968. 
Hon.  Ralph  W.  Tarborough, 
The  U.S.  Senate.  • 

Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Yarborouch:  Thank  you  for 
keeping  us  Informed  relative  to  developments 
concerning  P.  L.  874  funds  even  though  the 
report  Is  very  discouraging.  The  failure  on 
the  part  of  the  federal  government  to  fully 
honor  Its  commitments  for  federally  con- 
nected students  places  this  school  district  In 
an  Impossible  financial  position.  On  October 
13.  1967,  oxtr  survey  of  federally  connected 
students  revealed  an  enrollment  of  830  3(a) 
students  and  434  3(b)  students,  or  a  total  of 
1264  federally  connected  students.  This  was 
an  Increase  of  91  3(a)  students  and  112  3(b) 
students  over  last  April's  survey;  and.  our 
census  report  Just  completed  Indicates  an 
additional  Increase  of  108  3(a)  pupils  for  the 
remainder  of  this  school  year  and  next  year. 

Our  P.  L.  874  entitlement  for  1967-68  as 
determined  by  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare.  Is  $256,291.00.  Of  this 
amount  we  have  already  received  $128,145.00. 
A  cut  of  twenty  per  cent  of  our  entitlement 
amounts  to  $51,258.20.  These  funds  must  be 
used  In  our  district  for  the  general  operation 
of  our  school.  Legal  restrictions  will  not  per- 
mit us  to  raise  taxes  at  this  time  of  year — 
neither  can  we  legally  operate  at  a  deficit. 
Therefore,  a  cut  In  the  appropriations  under 
P.  L.  874  places  our  school  district  In  an 
Impossible  financial  position.  Twenty  per  cent 
of  1264  students  Is  253  students.  A  minimum 
of  eight  classroom  teachers  Is  required  for 
this  nimiber  of  students,  plus  additional  ad- 
ministrative personnel  and  facilities. 

I  am  well  aware  that  we  are  at  war  and 
that  expenditures  In  certain  areas  must  be 
cut.  As  you  know,  I  very  much  approve  of 
our  Head  Start,  Basic  Adult  Education,  and 
NYC  programs.  These  programs  are  good  and 
effective,  but  they  are  not  part  of  our  basic 
education  programs  and  they  are  not  com- 
mitted In  our  budget.  We  could  stand  sub- 
stantial cuts  In  these  particular  programs 
without  completely  upsetting  our  budget  and 
the  operation  of  our  school,  but  P.  L.  874 
funds  aie  basic  to  the  operation  of  our  school, 
and  frankly.  I  do  not  know  how  we  wUl  com- 
plete this  school  year  with  a  loss  of  $51,258.20 
In  revenue. 

I  regret  the  cutback  for  numerous  reasons 
other  than  strictly  financial.  The  failure  of 
the  federal  government  to  fvUflU  Its  obliga- 
tions to  the  federally  connected  students 
ftirther  reduces  the  confidence  of  the  people 
concerned  In  the  ability  and  judgment  of 
the  federal  government  to  meet  Its  obliga- 
tions. Further  reduced  confidence  Is  Jtist 
what  we  do  not  need  at  this  time. 

I  fully  appreciate  your  position,  but  I  do 


feel  that  something  can  and  must  be  done 
If  we  are  to  provide  for  our  federally  con- 
nected students.  Hopefully,  some  adjust- 
ment will  be  made  In  the  not  too  distant 
future  that  will  provide  the  funds  that  will 
help  us  complete  this  school  year. 
Thank  you  for  your  continued  support. 
Sincerely, 

M.  Ashley, 
Superintendent. 

South  San  Antonio 
Independent  School  District. 
San  Antonio,  Tex.,  February  14,  1968. 
Hon.  Ralph  Yarborotjgh, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Yarborough:  May  I  have  a 
minute  of  your  time  to  explain  a  school  man's 
view  on  Federal  Aid  to  education?  I  could 
write  pages  on  this,  but  I  know  you  would 
not  have  time  to  read  it  and  would  already 
know  the  things  I  would  have  to  say.  This  Is 
the  crux  of  the  problem  from  my  viewpoint 
as  Superintendent  of  Schools  at  South  San 
Antonio  school  district. 

A  gre&t  portion  of  the  land  of  this  school 
district  is  m  Kelly  Air  Force  Base  and  in 
L,ackland  Air  Force  B.nse.  Presently,  we  are 
In  a  brush  war  that  has  brought  over  six 
hundred  new  students  to  our  district  this 
year.  This  is  almost  exclusively  the  results  of 
the  war.  These  people  are  federally  con- 
nected— they  are  part  of  Lackland  and  Kelly's 
Increase. 

Public  Law  874  and  P.  L.  815  were  passed 
to  take  care  of  impacted  areas.  We  find  our- 
selves with  a  budget  based  on  past  years  ex- 
perience with  P.  L.  874.  where  there  rarely 
has  been  a  cut.  We  find  that  we  are  advised 
after  our  budget  is  made,  our  money  is  ob- 
ligated, the  teachers  employed,  desks  bought 
for  the  children  and  the  children  are  here, 
that  the  government  is  going  to  deprive  us  of 
20  per  cent  of  our  money  for  these  federally 
connected  children.  If  we  were  a  wealthy 
district,  this  would  be  no  problem,  however, 
we  are  not  even  average  In  wealth.  We  are 
below  average.  We  have  recently  voted  two 
million  dollars  of  bonds  and  raised  our  taxes 
30  per  cent  to  build  buildings  for  the  chil- 
dren in  this  district.  We  have  raised  otir 
maintenance  tax  for  operation.  We  can  not 
understond  in  arriving  at  priority  how  it 
could  be  justified  to  take  20  per  cent  of  Pub- 
lic Law  874  out  of  the  budget  when  many 
Title  III  programs  are  being  financed  every 
day  and  several  categorical  areas  have  been 
Increased.  Most  of  Title  in  programs  are  In- 
novations that  pertain  to  research,  or  pilot 
programs,  that  are  necessary  but  are  not 
"bread  and  meat"  to  the  children.  The  Title 
III  programs  deal  Indirectly  with  the  children 
in  some  kind  of  improvement,  or  in  many 
cases  appears  to  be  merely  an  experimental 
project.  It  seems  that  we  need  the  "bread 
and  meat"  before  spending  money  for  ex- 
perimentation. 

To  cut  Public  Law  874  for  South  San  An- 
tonio, which  Is  a  small  district  of  7500  chil- 
dren, you  are  taking  about  70-75  thousand 
dollars  out  of  the  budget  that  we  need  des- 
perately for  the  welfare  of  the  children  that 
are  presently  In  school  and  are  attending 
every  day.  This  cut  in  P.  L.  874  Is  money  that 
has  already  been  obligated.  If  a  cut  Is  to  come, 
it  seems  to  me  that  It  would  be  fair  to  make 
this  cut  before  the  budget  Is  made. 

Again.  I  will  sUte  that  we  need  this  money 
at  the  present  time  because  of  the  Vietnam- 
ese war  more  than  we  have  ever  needed  It 
before.  I  hope  you  will  give  this  your  careful 
consideration. 

Ijet  me  say  this  final  word  that  I  appre- 
ciate your  time  and  Interest  in  our  schools 
and  the  fine  job  you  are  doing  for  our 
country. 

Sincerely, 

Joe  C.  Hin'CHiNSON, 
Superintendent,  South  San  Antonio  In- 
dependent School  District. 


New  Braunfels 
Independent  School  District, 
New  Braunfels,  Tex.,  February  20,  1968. 
Hon.  Ralph  Yarborough, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Yarborough:  It  Is  my  un- 
derstanding that  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill  win  be  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  Tuesday  and  in  the  Senate  on 
Wednesday.  I  would  like  to  encourage  you  to 
question  as  to  why  the  $20,810.000  00  addi- 
tional appropriation  for  the  Impact  areas  Is 
not  Included,  May  I  urge  you  to  support  and 
request  that  the  $20,810,000.00  in  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  1968  Impact  legis- 
lation be  released  for  allocation  prior  to  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Impact  legislation  Is  vital  to  the  operation 
of  our  school.  The  100""^  amount  represents 
$.10  to  $.11  on  our  tax  rate.  The  present 
reduction  of  20"^  In  appropriation  means 
that  we  are  liavlng  to  curtail  our  curriculum 
by  about  $10,000.  to  $12,000.  In  order  to  stay 
within  the  framework  of  our  revenues  for 
this  year. 

The  federal  Impact  legislation  grew  out  of 
the  problems  arising  during  World  War  II 
and  are  more  serious  now  because  of  the 
defense  efforts  in  Vietnam  and  around  the 
World.  The  recent  "call  up"  of  30.000  re- 
servists means  more  than  30,000  more  In  fed- 
eral Impact  area  children,  most  of  which  will 
be  displaced  through  the  move  of  their 
"bread  winner"  In  meeting  his  defense 
commitment. 

Instead  of  being  less  Important  as  the  ap- 
propriation Indicated,  this  legislation  as  well 
as  its  full  fund  is  important  to  all  Impact 
areas. 

Respectfully, 

E.  E.  Schmidt, 
Assistant  Superintendent  of  Finance. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  J.  LISTER 
HILL 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  express  my  admiration  for  one  of 
the  ablest  and  finest  gentlemen  ever  to 
serve  in  this  distinguished  body,  my 
friend  Senator  Lister  Hill,  of  Alabama. 
Senator  Hill  came  to  Washington  45 
years  ago,  and  his  unstinting  efforts  since 
then  have  given  aid  to  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  of  this  Nation.  His  leg- 
islative record  is  unexcelled,  both  quan- 
titatively and  qualitatively.  He  has, 
moreover,  established  his  indelible  mark 
as  a  statesman  of  the  highest  order.  Lis- 
ter Hill's  gifts  are  a  rare  combination  of 
wisdom,  integrity,  courage,  and  above  all, 
of  vision:  a  vision  of  a  higher  standard 
of  health  and  happiness  for  every  Ameri- 
can, and  a  vision  of  America's  destiny. 
Our  debt  to  him  may  never  be  adequately 
paid. 

The  son  of  the  eminent  Alabama  sur- 
geon. Dr.  Luther  L.  Hill,  he  was  named 
for  his  father's  esteemed  mentor,  Lord 
Joseph  Lister.  As  a  boy,  he  watched  his 
father  perform  surgery  in  humble  homes 
by  the  light  of  kerosene  lamps — because 
there  were  no  hospitals.  He  himself  has 
said: 

My  earliest  observations  and  experiences 
had  to  do  with  this  matter  of  better  medical 
care  for  rural  people. 

He  entered  the  University  of  Alabama 
at  the  age  of  16,  and  when  he  gradu- 
ated with  his  bachelor  of  arts  and  laws 
degrees,  the  college  annual  wrote  of  him: 

His  greatest  personal  asset  Is  his  wonder- 
ful abUlty  to  make  and  hold  friend*. 
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It  Is  apparent  that  this  asset  has  re- 
mained Intact.  During  his  senior  year  at 
the  university,  he  was  elected  to  the  stu- 
dent body  presidency  on  a  then  progres- 
sive platform  of  equal  rights  for  coeds. 
Never  since  has  he  faltered  In  support- 
ing constructive  and  progressive  causes 
which  he  corxsidered  Just — even  when 
such  support  was  unpopular  and  politi- 
cally Inexpedient. 

After  receiving  an  additional  law  de- 
gree from  Columbia  University  in  1916, 
he  returned  to  Montgomery,  where  he 
practiced  law  and  was  elected  president 
of  the  school  board.  He  ser\ed  his  coun- 
try m  the  Armed  Forces  in  World  War  I, 
again  returned  to  the  practice  of  law 
until  his  election  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  1923  at  the  age  of  28.  He 
served  conscientiously  and  faithfully  as 
a  member  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  ultimately  became  Its 
chairman. 

It  was  not  until  the  election  of  Frank- 
lin D    Roosevelt,  however,  that  Listxr 
Hill  truly  began  to  fulfill  his  destiny.  A 
man  of  stanch  conviction,  with  enor- 
mous   energies     to    make    convictions 
reaUties,  he  then  had  his  opportunity  to 
use  these  driving  energies  to  advantage. 
He  was  an  unswerving  supporter  of  such 
forward-looking  measures  as  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  the  Civilian  Con- 
ser^atlon  Corps,  the  Home  Owners  Loan 
Corporation,  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance   Corporation,    and,    with    Senator 
George  Norris.  he  was  a  prime  force  be- 
hind  the  Tennessee   Valley   Authority, 
which  contributed  so  measurably  to  the 
economic  Improvement  of  the  South. 

In  1938,  he  was  appointed  to  the  Sen- 
ate seat  left  vacant  by  Hugo  Blacks 
appointment  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
During  this  period,  there  were  strong 
voices  in  Congress  assuring  the  countpr 
that  we  had  nothing  to  fear  from  war  in 
Europe.  Senator  Hill,  however,  knew 
better  the  Nations  needs.  He  fought 
fearlessly  and  tirelessly  for  mobilization 
of  our  weakened  military  machine,  urged 
the  passage  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act. 
argued  for  the  estabUshment  of  convoys 
to  protect  commercial  vessels,  and  for 
repeal  of  the  disadvantageous  NeutraUty 

Act 

During  Wodd  War  II.  he  cosponsored 
with  Senators  Ball.  Burton,  and  Hatch  a 
resolution  calling  for  the  United  States 
to  -Join  with  free  and  sovereign  nations 
m  the  estabUshment  and  maintenance 
of  an  IntemaUonal  authority  with  power 
to  prevent  aggression  and  to  preserve 
the  peace  of  the  worid.'  Commonly 
termed  the  B.H,  resolution,  this  measure 
was  a  golden  promise  of  a  better  future 
for  the  war-weary  world.  It  was  the 
promise  of  the  United  SUtes  to  a  yet- 
unborn  United  Nations. 

As  the  war  ended.  Lister  Hill  recog- 
nized the  postwar  needs  of  America,  and. 
with  characteristic  drive,  threw  himself 
toward  solutions.  He  introduced  the 
measure  leading  to  unification  of  the 
Armed  Forces:  he  introduced  the  Rural 
Telephone  Act  providing  a  means  of 
communicaUon  to  millions  of  rural  fam- 
Uies:  he  contributed  signiflcanUy  to  es- 
tabUshlng  a  plan  of  voluntary  health 
insurance  for  the  benefit  of  every  c  tl- 
zen-  and.  perhaps  his  most  outstanding 
contribution,  he  cosponsored  the  Hill- 
Burton    Hospital    Construction   Act    of 


1946  responsible  for  more  than  9.000 
health  facilities  which  have  been  con- 
structed in  America,  over  half  of  them 
in  cities  of  less  than  5,000  population 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  he  has  been 
responsible  for  a  staggering  volume  of 
legislation  which  directly  and  substan- 
tially contributes  to  this  Nations  health, 
comfort,  and  education.  He  has  been  In 
the  forefront,  battling  for  such  Impor- 
Unt  causes  as  aid  to  education,  exten- 
sion of  the  minimum  wage,  equal  rights 
for  women,  medical  research,  elimination 
of  poverty,  aid  to  older  Americans,  edu- 
cation of  the  mentally  retarded,  exten- 
sion of  libraries,  and  equal  rights  for 
the  working  man.  His  record  Is  the  finest 
measure  of  his  love  for  every  man.  He 
has  done  this  great  work  as  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare and  that  Includes  the  Subcommit- 
tees on  Health,  on  Education,  on  Labor, 
on  Manpower,  on  Retraining,  on  Poverty, 
on  Workers'  Rights,  on  Veterans'  Rights. 
On  all  these  things  he  has  helped  each 
subcommittee  push  this  great  progressive 
and  advantageous  work,  advantageous  to 
the  people  of  this  country.  And  now  our 
distinguished  colleague  proposes  to  lay 
down  these  burdens.  We  shall  miss  him 
sorely.  His  gentle  graciousness,  his  moral 
courage,  his  self-effacing  modesty,  and 
his  vision  of  greatness  have  been  of  con- 
sunt  inspiration  to  each  of  us— particu- 
larly on  that  committee  through  which, 
President  Johnson  told  me  only  last  year, 
so  much  of  his  Great  Society  legislation 
passed.  Listbr  Hill  has  been  the  bul- 
wark In  these  progressive  goals  of  Amer- 
ica. The  Senate  has  never  before  and 
may  never  again  see  his  like. 

Mr  President,  it  was  my  recent  pleas- 
ure to  join  with  others  in  Birmingham. 
Ala  to  pay  weU-deserved  tribute  to  Sen- 
ator Hill.  At  this  appreciation  dinner, 
sponsored  by  several  of  Alabama's  out- 
standing health  and  medical  organiza- 
tions there  were  remarks  by  the  Honor- 
able Albert  P.  Brewer,  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor of  Alabama:  the  Honorable  WUbur 
J  Cohen.  U.S.  Under  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare:  the  Honorable 
Douglass  Cater,  special  assistant  to  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  Johnson;  and  myself. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pro- 
gram for  this  February  13,  1968.  appre- 
ciation dinner  held  at  Birmingham.  Ala., 
and  the  texts  of  our  tributes  to 
Senator  Hill  be  printed  in  the  Record.. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

•Lest  \  Prophet  Be  Withoct  Honor."— Ap- 
preciation DINNM  roa  SINATO*  LlSTEB 
Hill 
(Sponsored  by  the  Health  and  Health-Re- 
lated Groups  and  Institutions  of  Alabama. 
Parliament  House.  Birmingham,  Alabama. 
Tuesday.  February  13.  1988.  7.00  pjn.) 

SBNATOR  USTXa  HILL 

'No  man  ever  wetted  clay  and  left  It  as 
If  there  would  be  bricks  by  chance  and  for- 
tune."— Plutarch 

•The  degree  of  vision  that  dwells  In  a  man 
is  a  correct  measure  of  the  man."— Thomas 
Carlyle 

IN    APPKECIATION    OF    SENATOR   LISTEB   HILL 

Presiding:  E.  Bryce  Robinson.  Jr..  Medical 
Director,  Lloyd  Noland  Hospital  Pal^neld: 
President.  Medical  Association  of  the  State 
of  Alabama. 


InvocaUon:  The  Bight  Rev.  Monslpior 
PrinclTj.  wade.  Editor,  Catholic  Week,  Blr- 
mlngbam. 

introduction  of  distinguished  visitors. 
In  appreciation-Alabama:  Hon   Albert  P. 
Brewer    Ueutenant  Governor,  State  of  Ala- 

^"^"appreclatlon-the  Nation:  Hon    Ralph 
YarborSSgh.  Member,  U.  S.  3*«»J«- ^"^^ 

In  appreciation- the  people:  Hon.  \yilbur 
J  Cohen.  Under  Secretary  U.  S.  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  Washing- 
ton DC:  Hon.  Douglass  Cater.  Special  As- 
slstknt  to  President  Lyndon  B^  Johnson. 
Response:    Hon.  Uster  Hill,  Member.  VS. 

Senate.  Alabama.  „„♦.««« 

Recognition   of   sponsoring   o^«^'^^: 
BenedlcUon:  The  Rev.  James  M.  Lilly.  Rec- 
tor.   St.    Matthias    Episcopal    Church.   Tus- 
caloosa. _^„. 

SPONSORING   ORGANIZATIONS 

Alabama  Association  of  Children  Under  Six. 
Alabama  Association  for  Mental  Health_ 
Alabama   Association   for   Retarded   Chll- 

''^AUbama  Chapter,  American  Heart  Asso- 

elation.  .    . 

Alabama  Dental  Association. 
Alabama   Division,   American   Cancer  So- 

clety. 

Alabama  Hospital  Association. 
Alabama  Nursing  Home  Association. 
Alabama  Pharmaceutical  Association. 
Alabama  Public  Health  Association. 
Alabama  Psychiatric  Association. 
Alabama   Sight   Conservation   AwoclaUorL 
Alabama  Society  for  Crippled  Children  & 

^^Alabama     State     Department     of     Public 

Health. 

Alabama  State  Nurses'  Association. 

Alabama  Tuberculosis  Association. 

Birmingham  Regional  Hospital  Council. 

Ucensed    Practical    Nurses   Association   of 
the  State  of  Alabama 

Medical     Association     of     the     State     oi 

Medical    Center,    University    of    Alabama, 

^'kl^habUmtlon  and  Crippled  Children  Serv- 
ice of  the  State  Department  of  Education. 


Remarks  or  Lt.  Gov.  Albert  Brewct  on 
Occasion  or  Dinner  in  TwBtrn:  to  Sena- 
tor Lister  Hill.  Bhimingham,  Ala..  Pebrtt- 
ART   13.  1968 

Tonight  I  have  the  privilege  of  represent- 
ing Her  Excellency,  the  lovely  and  courageous 
Governor  of  Alabama,  on  this  occasion^  My 
function  is  to  try  to  express  to  our  distin- 
guished honored  guest  the  appreciation  of 
the  people  of  Alabama  for  the  multitude  of 
contrlbuUons   which   he   has   made   to   the 

health  of  our  people.  v,,,tnrv 

Probably  no  public  servant  in  the  hl«torV 
of  our  Nation  has  involved  himself  In  legis- 
lation in  such  a  great  variety  of  areas  a*  has 
Senator  Hill.  ThU  outstanding  statesman  has 
Seen  directly  responsible  for  legislative 
achievements  which  directly  touch  the  lives 
of  every  citizen  of  this  country.  ^„„,ty, 

Thus  while  hU  service  In  public  health 
is  but  a  fractional  part  of  his  record  of  over- 
all JlccomplUhment  on  behaU  of  the  peoge 
of  our  State  and  Nation,  yet  It  Is  for  his 
contributions   In  public  healtii   that  he  U 
best  known,  and  primarily  for  Hm-Burton 
which  has  become  synonymous  ;?;\"^^eal«i 
facilities  construction  all  over  tUls  Nation^ 
Statistics  are  sometimes  boring:  still  there 
is  no  otiier  way  to  recount  his  contributions 
to  the  people  of  Alabama  except  by  reading 
iSe   sco^Vboard    In   public   healUa    faclUtles 
consti^ction  m  Alabama:  !«  general  hospi- 
tals (8105  total  beds),  78  public  health  cen- 
ters. 44  nursing  homes  (1330  total  beds).  18 
public  healUi  laboratories.  18  diagnostic  (md 
treaunent  centers.  11  rehabilitation  centers. 
6  mental  hospitals  (445  total  beds) ,  2  schools 
of  nursing  (training  288  studento  annually). 
2  tuberculosis  sanitaria  (42  total  beds) . 


This  represents  a  total  of  326  projects  with 
9.923  total  beds  and  in  dollars  and  cents  a 
total  of  $99,600,000.00  In  HUl-Burton  funds 
In  Alabama. 

But  the  brick  and  mortar  statistics  are 
net  nearly  so  meaningful  as  the  countiess 
thousands  of  men.  women  and  children  In 
Alabama  who  are  alive  and  enjoying  good 
health  today  due  to  the  care  they  received 
at  these  facilities — What  I  am  saying  Is  sim- 
ply that  Senator  HIU'B  contributions  to  public 
htialth  must  ultimately  be  measured  In  care 
provided  for  sick  people  rather  than  In  the 
number  of  buildings  and  facilities  which  have 
been  constructed. 

I  must  also  add  that  many  of  Senator 
Hill's  efforts  In  the  United  States  Senate 
have  been  aimed  at  bridging  the  gap  be- 
tween scientific  breakthrough  and  clinical 
follow-up,  a  problem  that  has  long  plagued 
health  authorities  and  providers,  the  delay 
between  the  development  of  new  treatment 
techniques  and  the  ultimate  application  of 
these  to  the  patient. 

And  for  those  of  us  who  have  taken  such 
great  pride  in  the  growth,  expansion  and 
development  of  the  Medical  Center  In  Bir- 
mingham and  Its  increasing  service  to  the 
people  of  Alabama,  it  is  no  secret  that  this 
development  has  been  made  possible  through 
the  Judicious  use  of  programs  initiated  by 
Senator  Hill.  I  feel  very  inadequate  tonight 
because  there  is  so  much  more  that  might 
be  said  about  him,  not  the  least  being  that 
his  legislation  has  been  and  will  continue 
to  be  a  model  for  other  health  legislation 
enacted  by  Congress  In  the  future. 

There  is  an  ancient  proverb  which  seems 
peculiarly  applicable  to  this  man  and  to  this 
occasion:  "He  who  has  health  has  hope;  he 
who  has  hope  has  everything." 

Senator  Hill  has  truly  given  hope  to  tens 
of  thousands  of  Alabama  citizens.  It  Is  Im- 
possible to  find  words  to  express  our  apprecia- 
tion for  the  life,  works  and  achievementa  of 
this  great  American — but  Senator  Hill  on 
this  occasion  on  behalf  of  the  Governor  of 
Alabama  and  a  grateful  people  I  say  to  you 
very  humbly  and  sincerely  "Thank  You"  and 
express  the  hope  of  us  all  that  you  may  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  in  abundance  the  good  health 
you  have  made  ix>s6ible  for  so  many  of  your 
fellow  citizens. 


Lister  Hh-L:   Humanitarian  ' 

(Excerpta  from  a  speech  by  Ralph  W.  Yar- 
BOROtJCH,  on  February  13.  1968,  In  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.,  honoring  Senator  Lister 
Hill) 

Mr.  Chairman.  Senator  Hill,  Governor 
Brewer,  Secretary  Cohen,  Mr.  Cater,  distin- 
guished guesta : 

It  is  a  great  honor  to  have  some  part  in 
this  ceremony,  honoring  the  most  concerned 
Senator  for  the  health  of  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica, and  most  successful  in  writing  that  con- 
cern into  living  action,  ever  to  serve  In  the 
United  States  Senate. 

It  Is  a  special  privilege  to  me  to  be  here, 
because  I  have  been  fortunate  to  serve  for 
10  years  on  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
(Committee  of  the  Senate  under  the  Chair- 
manship of  this  courteous  Alabamlan.  With 
his  help.  SC^c  of  all  the  major  bills  that  I 
have  authored  u'hlch  have  been  written  Into 
law  In  that  ten  years  have  gone  thru  his 
Committee.  Without  his  aid  most  of  those, 
now  on  the  law  books,  such  as  the  Cold  War 
OJ.  bill  to  educate  5.000,000  service  men. 
would  have  died. 

It  Is  a  personal  pleasure  'o  me  to  come 
here  to  Alabama  to  honor  Mr.  Health  of 
America,  because  In  the  more  than  120  years 
that  have  elapsed  since  my  grandfather  Har- 
vey Yarborough  led  a  wagon  train  of  kin- 
folks  from  Sumpter  County,  Alabama,  to  the 
new  State  of  Texas,  legends  of  life  in  the 
Cane  Brake  country  of  the  Tomblgbee  have 
lingered  In  our  family. 

I  come  also  as  a  Texan  with  gratitude  that 
Alabama  furnished  Texas  William  B.  Travis, 


Commander  of  the  Alamo,  and  the  Company 
or  Shackelford's  Red  Rovers,  organized  and 
financed  by  Dr.  John  Shackelford,  which 
company  fell  on  the  plains  of  Goliad,  and 
other  valiant  volunteer  heroes  In  our  Texas 
Revolution  of  1835-36. 

No  man  has  accomplished  more  for  people 
than  has  the  Honorable  Uster  Hill.  Certainly 
no  man  has  done  more  than  he  to  shape  for 
the  American  people  a  national  commitment 
to  their  good  health.  As  Lyndon  Johnson 
once  said  to  Lister  Hill  on  the  Senate  floor: 
"There  are  millions  of  our  people  who  are 
better  oH  today,  and  millions  more  who 
win  be  better  off  In  the  future  because  of 
the  fine  work  that  you  have  done  on  health 
and  welfare  legislation." 

Son  of  a  distinguished  Alabama  doctor. 
Senator  Hill  came  to  Congress  in  1923  with 
a  compassionate  heart  and  a  concern  for  the 
health  needs  of  all  Americans.  More  than 
forty-five  years  later  we  pay  tribute  to  this 
same  man.  whose  legislative  efforts  with 
seven  Presidente  have  earned  him  the  un- 
disputed title  of  "Mr.  Health." 

Since  1955.  Senator  Hill  has  served  as 
Chairman  both  of  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  and  its  Subcommittee  on 
Health.  Since  1958.  I  have  been  privileged  to 
work  under  his  enUghtened  and  productive 
leadership — a  leadership  that  has  made  his 
Committee  the  greatest  instrument  of 
human  progress  In  our  legislative  history. 

Of  course,  the  greatest  testament  to  Lister 
HIU  is  the  mass  of  landmark  health  legisla- 
tion that  he  conceived,  introduced,  and 
^zuided  to  passage  (through  the  intricate 
legislative  process]  in  his  years  of  service  to 
Alabama  and  the  Nation. 

The  Hill-Burton  Act  of  1946  will  always 
stand  as  a  monument  to  its  architect  and 
builder,  for  It  has  done  more  to  bring  needed 
health  services  to  the  people  of  America  than 
any  other  single  piece  of  legislation.  As  of 
January  1,  1968,  9,157  construction  and  mod- 
ernization projecte  for  hospitals,  nursing 
homes  and  other  health  facilities  were  com- 
pleted or  underway,  thanks  to  funds  pro- 
vided by  the  Hill -Burton  Act.  These  projecte 
have  brought  394.885  additional  hospital 
beds  to  the  people  of  America. 

More  Importantly,  many  of  these  health 
facilities — ranging  from  general  hospitals  to 
diagnostic  and  treatment  centers — were  con- 
structed in  areas  where  none  existed  before, 
thus  bringing  the  promise  and  hope  of  good 
health  to  tens  of  thousands  who  had  known 
only  despair  before.  Indeed,  it  is  reported 
that  more  than  half  of  the  general  hospitals 
built  by  Hill-Burton  funds  are  located  in 
communities  of  under  5,000  population. 
Through  the  efforte  of  this  man  who  cares 
so  much  about  health,  these  smaller  towns 
are  able  to  attract  the  physicians  and  medi- 
cal care  they  must  have,  but  cotUd  not  hope 
to  have,  without  a  hospital. 

The  ultimate  value  of  this  commitment 
was  described  in  1966  by  Dr.  Edwin  L. 
Crosby,  of  the  American  Hospital  Association : 
"Now  after  20  years,  the  American  people 
are  reaping  the  full  rewards  of  the  program. 
An  additional  six  years  have  been  added  to 
the  average  American's  life  because  of  the 
advancements  in  and  the  availability  of 
health  care.  The  HlU-Burton  Act  Is  con- 
tinually expanding  to  bring  In  new  programs 
to  Include  treatment  for  more  people.  The 
ultimate  benefits  of  Hill-Burton  are  not  yet 
m  sight." 

In  addition  to  the  HlU-Burton  Act,  Sena- 
tor Hill  has  brought  needed  visibility  and 
money  to  such  vital  health  concerns  as 
Medical  Research,  Mental  Illness  and  Mental 
Retardation,  Health  Education  and  Train- 
ing, Preventive  Medicine,  and  Aid  to  the 
Handicapped.  Under  his  Chairmanship  of  the 
Health  Subcommittee,  fifty-seven  major 
health  measures  have  been  favorably  con- 
sidered and  signed  Into  law.  Including  a  law 
to  build  20  new  medical  schools  In  America, 
more   dental    schools,   more   nurse   training 


schools,  more  schools  of  veterinary  medicine, 
a  National  Institute  for  the  Deaf,  new  pro- 
grams for  the  blind,  and  more  new  educa- 
tional and  training  programs  for  the  mil- 
lions of  handicapped  children  In  America. 
He  has  spread  the  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion program  from  Veterans  to  all  Americans, 
Including  the  almost  two  million  injured  In 
auto  accldenta  each  year  and  the  additional 
two  million  Injured  yearly  in  Industrial  ac- 
cidents. 

Lister  Hill's  work  has  replaced  hopelessness 
with  hope  In  millions  of  American  homes. 

Nor  can  this  be  considered  a  final  listing 
of  this  distinguished  Senator's  contributions. 
Already,  he  Is  hard  at  work  on  legislation  to 
extend  and  expand  the  Hill-Burton  program. 
to  strengthen  the  Nurse  Training  Act  of 
1964,  to  insure  Safe  Drinking  Water,  to  ex- 
tend the  Heart,  Cancer  and  Stroke  Amend- 
ments of  1965.  and  many  other  bills  related 
to  the  health  and  medical  needs  of  Americans. 

Senator  HIU  has  received  countless  num- 
bers of  testimonials,  citations,  awards,  and 
honorary  degrees,  but  the  finest  measure  of 
this  man's  service,  and  the  finest  tribute 
that  can  be  paid  him.  Is  that  the  American 
people  are  a  ^healthier  people  because 
Alabama  sent  Lister  Hill  to  the  United  States 

Con  a  t^0 

Before  Lister  Hill's  laws,  the  hospital  doors 
of  America  opened  with  dollars.  Of  the  people 
denied  hospitalization,  most  were  kept  out 
by  cost. 

Most  Americans  didn't  have  the  money  to 
get  In  a  hospital  B.L.H.,  before  Lister  Hill. 
The  deep  pains  in  their  bodies  could  be  cov- 
ered only  by  a  greenback  plaster.  Now  Hill 
Hospitals  and  Medicare  and  Medicaid  and  the 
coming  laws  will  build  and  open  hospital 
doors  to  All  Americans,  and  the  dollar  sign 
win  no  longer  be  the  symbol  between  good 
medical  care  and  untreated  agony  and  pain. 
Pain  is  universal:  the  treatment  of  It  must 
be  universally  available.  Uster  Hill  has  done 
more  than  any  other  man  in  history  to  make 
the  dream  of  medical  help  come  true  for 
all  Americans. 

To  win  all  of  these  victories,  Uster  fflll 
has  outflanked  more  opponents  than  General 
Joe  Wheeler,  and  has  charmed  more  people 
than  Talullah  Bankhead. 

Prom  the  Red  Hills  through  the  Black  Belt, 
to  the  Shining  Sea  Water.  Lister  Hill's  name 
wUl  live  always  in  the  hearts  of  Alabamlans. 
When  the  Chattahoochee  sings  its  song 
from  now  on,  It  will  be  not  only  of  the  Hills 
of  Habersham  and  the  Valleys  of  Hall;  It 
will  be  also  of  the  Hospitals  of  Hill. 

When  the  Stars  Pell  on  Alabama,  they  left 
one  whose  luminosity  will  never  fade;  it  is 
nova  Stella  Lister  Hill. 

Next  year,  in  the  sesqulcentennlal  of  Ala- 
bama's Statehood,  when  the  angel  of  her 
history  comes  to  write  in  her  golden  book 
the  names  of  Alabama's  sons  who  loved  their 
fellow  man  more  and  who  have  done  most 
for  her  people  In  this  first  150  years,  LUter 
HlU's  name  will  lead  all  the  rest. 


Senator  Lister  Hill 
(Statement    by    Wilbur    J.    Cohen,    Under 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, February  13.  1968) 
The    American    people    will    lose    a    great 
representative     when     Senator     Lister    Hill 
leaves  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  For 
45   years,   this  distinguished   statesman  and 
humanitarian    has    crusaded    for    Improve- 
ments in  the  Nation's  health  and  welfare. 
The  many  programs  he  has  sponsored  and 
fought  for  are  enhancing  the  lives  of  millions 
of  citizens  today  and  will  serve  to  benefit 
generations  yet  to  come.  His  foresight,  wis- 
dom, and  courage  have  built  enduring  monu- 
mental good  works.  He  has  led  the  struggle 
against  disease  and   needless  suffering.   His 
efforts   have    brought   comfort   to   millions 
throughout  this  great  land. 
He  was  one  of  the  youngest  men  to  ever 
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come  to  the  Congress  As  he  gained  «P*/)^ 
In  the  House  of  RepresentaUves  In  that  great 
flaht  for  the  TVA.  he  won  the  respect  of  au 
who  knew  and  worked  with  him.  When  he 
went  to  the  Senate  in  1938.  hU  spher.  of 
lnnuenc*d  widened  He  has  been  an  astute 
leKlsUtor  and  nesfotlator.  For  30  years,  he  has 
8«Jved  with  distinction  on  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  For 
the  past  13  yea's,  under  his  Chairmanship, 
that  committee  has  become  a  ?reat  instru- 
ment in  the  advancement  of  health,  educa- 
tion and  welfare  of  the  American  people  As 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Commit^  on 
Appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  he  has  been  Instru- 
mental in  strengthening  programs  and  sup- 
porting Secret.-xrtes  of  Health.  BducaUon.  and 
Welfare  and  Surfseons  General  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  In  their  efforts  to  improve 
the  health  of  all  the  American  people. 

The  wide  range  of  laws,  progr.^ms  and  serv- 
ices for  which  he  has  been  responsible  almost 
defy  enumeration.  The  Hill-Burton  hospital 
construction  program  may  be  the  most  well- 
known  of  his  accomplishments  but  add  to 
this  medical  research,  mental  health,  nurses 
training,  library  services.  t««cher  training, 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act.  He  has 
sponsored  and  helped  to  enact  the  major 
social  reftJttns  that  we  have  today. 

He  has  Inspired  all  who  have  known  him 
and  worked  with  him  in  his  many  endeavors. 
He  has  prodded  all  of  us  to  seek  goals  and 
achievements  beyond  our  wildest  dreams. 

His  wide  range  of  Interests  and  acUvllles 
have  gained  him  a  truly  historic  record  of 
achievements  In  his  long  career  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  he  has  displayed 
deep  compassion  and  concern  for  the  newJs 
of  all  Americana.  He  will  be  rememberedas 
one  of  the  great  American  Senators.  The 
people  of  Alabama,  the  Nation  and  the  world 
owe  him  an  Immense  debt  of  gratitude. 
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EXTTMPOllANTOUS   REMA«KS    BT   DOtJOLASS   CA- 

T«i    Spkial  Assistant  to  thx  PmBsroeNT, 
AT    A    DiNNM    Honoring    Sxnato*    Lister 
Hnx.  BiJUtiNCHAM,  Ala..  FraarAaT  13,  1968 
It  Is  a  prvllege  to  return  to  my  native 
stote  to  pay  tribute  to  my  Ufelong  friend. 
Senator  Lister  HUl.  Others  have  spoken  this 
evening  from  the  perspective  of  his  state  and 
his  naUon.  I  would  like  to  speak  from  the 
vantage  point  of  one  who  was  bom  only  a 
block  down  the  street  from  him  In  Mont- 
gomery. Alabama.  I  was  bom  In  August  1923. 
That  same  month  he  left  town.  He  has  as- 
sured me  there  was  no  connection  between 
the  two  events. 

Instead  he  left  Montgomery  to  commence 
four-and-a-half  decades  of  service  as  one  of 
the  nation's  most  effective  and  farslghted 
legislators. 

President  Johnson's  father  often  quoted  to 
his  son  the  maxim  that  any  Jackass  can 
kick  down  a  bam.  but  It  takes  a  man  to 
build  one  Senator  Hill  has  lived  his  life 
according  to  that  wisdom.  He  has  been  a 
bam  builder— he  has  been  a  nation  builder. 
During  the  past  four  years.  I  have  served 
as  the  President's  Assistant  In  the  area  of 
health  and  educaUon.  It  has  been  my  op- 
portunity to  watch  my  President  and  my 
Senator  build  the  most  far-reaching  meas- 
ures for  the  health  and  happiness  of  our 
citizens.  ^       ^.    ^ 

I  have  learned,  watching  ny  Senator,  that 
good  Ideas  make  good  poilUcs;  that  It  U 
possible  to  dream  the  Impossible  dream— 
and  still  get  re-elected. 

I  have  learned,  watching'  my  Senator,  that 
you  don't  have  to  stay  on  the  front  page  to 
stay  effective— that  frequently  the  best  work 
Is  done  quietly  without  self-tmmpetlng. 

And  I  have  learned,  watching  my  Senator, 
what  a  void  Is  left  when  a  great  legislator 
retires.  Of  all  the  sad  events  of  recent  weeks, 
none  equals  thU  one.  It  marks  a  land  change. 


a  shift  in  the  basic  underpinnings  of  govera- 

"cTn  the  day  Senator  HUl  announced  his  de- 
cision,  the   President   Issued   the    following 

'  -Ll^r  Hill  has  been  a  giant  In  the  Con- 
gress for  neariy  four-and-a-half  decades.  He 
has  built  an  enduring  '"op."'"?"*  °'  ^"^ 
works,  especially  In  the  neld  of  health.  He 
win  be  sorely  missed." 
Tonight  he  has  sent  this  message  to  this 

"^iranv^one  man  could  be  called  the  father 
of  our  nation's  health.  It  would  be  Lister  HIU. 
•My  longtime  good  friend  and  colleague, 
and  Alabama's  distinguished  Senator,  he  has 
for  decades  sought  selflessly  to  Impro'*  ^ 
quality  and  availability  of  medical  care.  More 
Americans  today  are  cured  or  cared  for  be- 
cause of  him.  More  children  may  expect  to 
lead  full,  meaningful  lives,  and  more  par- 
enu  can  expect  to  become  healthy,  happy 
grandparents  and  great-grandparenU  be- 
cause Lister  Hill  championed  their  cause— 
and  a  nation's  well-being— throughout  these 
many  years.  .  .     .. 

"No  tribute  could  be  more  appropriate  to 
a  great  American  than  one  from  members 
of  the  health  profession.  It  Is  a  privilege  to 
add  my  own  praise  to  your  own.' 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
regret  very  much  that  the  extremely  elo- 
quent remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  HiLLl  in  response,  are  not 
available.  They  were  made  extemporane- 
ously and  we  do  not  have  the  text  avaU- 

*  Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  At  this  time.  I  cer- 
tainly shall  not  try  to  say  anything  in  ex- 
tension regarding  the  very  fine  presenta- 
tion which  my  friend  from  Texas  has  just 
made  regarding  my  esteemed  colleague. 

Mr.  Hill.  _,  . 

The  Senator  has  cataloged  a  great 
number  of  most  Important  measures  for 
which  Senator  Hill  has  been  largely  re- 
sponsible. There  could  be  others  But 
there  is  one  to  which  I  should  like  to  caU 
attention  because  it  meant  so  much  to 
the  economy  of  some  parts  of  the  coun- 
try—particularly the  South. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  from  Texas 
will  remember  the  famous  freight  rate 
fight  of  years  past  when  we  in  Congress, 
particularly  from  the  South,  worked  day 
in  and  day  out  to  try  to  get  something 
done  about  it  and,  flnaUy,  a  transporta- 
tion bill  went  through  the  Senate  and 
through  the  House.  I  was  serving  In  the 
House  In  those  days  but  Senator  Hill,  as 
I  recall  was  on  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee of  the  Senate  at  that  time  and  he 
wrote  a  simple  amendment  into  the  bill  to 
the  effect  that  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission   should   make   a   study    of 
freight  rate  dilTerentlals  and  make  a  re- 
port to  Congress.  ._     ^    ,  .* 
There  is  a  great  deal  more  back  of  it. 
The  fact  Is.  the  TVA  had  made  a  study 
and  a  very  fine  report  was  made  which 
showed  the  absolute  Inequities  of  the 
so-called    official    rate    whereby    goods 
made  In  Massachusetts,   say.  could  be 
shipped  to  Chicago  In  the  Midwest  at  a 
rate  much  lower  than  goods  made  in  Ala- 
bama could  be  shipped  to  Chicago  There 
was  always  that  advantage  given  to  the 
official  territory  as  against  the  South. 

Without  going  deeply  into  it.  the  up- 
shot was  that  after  the  TVA  report  was 


studied  and  received  both  throughout  the 
Nation  and  in  Congress,  and  then  after 
the  study  made  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  under  the  direction 
of  that  small  amendment  written  Into 
the  transportation  bill  by  Senator  Hill. 
we  finally  got  an  adjustment  of  the 
freight  rates  and  the  practical  abolition 
of  that  so-called  official  territory  and 
official  rate.  Thus  Senator  Hill  had  a 
strong  hand  In  the  equalization  of  the 
freight  rates.  From  that  day  to  this,  the 
South  has  been  rising  up  the  economic 

ladder.  .     _ 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  for  bringing  up  this 
most  important  matter.  I  recall.  In  my 
undergraduate  days,  in  a  class  on  eco- 
nomics, studying  charts  showing  the 
freight  rates  and  how  the  South  and 
West  were  so  disadvantaged  because  of 
them  and  were  kept  In  economic  bondage 
by  that  freight  rate  system  which  made 
it  virtually  impossible  to  engage  In 
manufacturing. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  I  did  not  mention 
the  West,  but  the  West  shared  to  some 
extent  not  to  the  same  extent  that  the 
South  did.  In  that  solution.  A  strange 
thing,  but  It  Is  a  matter  of  record,  that 
while  we  worked  hard  In  the  South  for  it, 
somehow,  we  were  never  able  to  get  the 
West  very  much  interested  in  it.  But  they 
were  disadvantaged  by  the  rates  to  some 
extent,  although  not  to  the  same  extent 
as  the  South,  because  we  were  actually 
in  the  manufacturing  field  in  competition 
with  the  New  England  area. 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  I  want  to  thaiik 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama. 
I  was  not  familiar  with  the  great  Interest 
of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill! 
in  that  subject.  In  those  45  years  he  has 
made  so  many  contributions  that,  of 
course,  we  could  not.  In  a  few  minutes, 
or  even  hours,  catalog  them. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  cer- 
tainly Is  right. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  a^k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
GEORGE  M.  RHODES,  REPRE- 
SENTATIVE OF  THE  SIXTH  CON- 
GRESSIONAL DISTRICT  OF  PENN- 
SYLVANIA 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
91st  Congress  reconvenes  next  January, 
there  will  be  many  new  faces  In  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate.  There  wlU 
be  many  old  faces  whom  we  will  aU  miss 
in  both  bodies.  There  Is  an  old  hynm 
which  I  am  very  fond  of,  which  begins: 
O  Ood,  our  help  In  ages  past. 
Our  hope  for  years  to  come. 


One  of  the  verses  In  that  hymn  reads: 
Time,   like  an   ever-rolling  stream. 

Bears  all  Its  sons  away: 
They  fly  forgotten,  as  a  dream 

Dies  at  the  opening  day. 

This  morning  I  should  like  to  pay  my 
tribute  to  a  Member  of  the  Hou.se  of 
Representatives  from  Pennsylvania  who 
has  conscientiously  and  ably  represented 
his  constituents  for  20  years,  but  who 
will  not  be  with  us  next  January,  for  he 
has  determined  to  resign  and  go  Into 
well-deserved  retirement.  This  man. 
whom  I  am  proud  to  call  my  friend,  is 
Representative  George  Milton  Rhodes, 
of  Reading.  Pa. 

Many  of  us  are  unhappy  at  the  retire- 
ment, but  recognize  that  after  10  terms 
in  the  Congress  and  50  years  of  leader- 
ship in  the  Pennsylvania  labor  move- 
ment, he  has  earned  the  right  to  spend 
his  remaining  days  In  leisure. 

Representative  Rhodes  grew  up  in 
Reading  and  is  of  Pennsylvania  Dutch 
stock.  After  high  school,  he  worked  as 
an  apprentice  printer,  and  continued  his 
education  at  night.  He  early  became 
active  In  the  labor  movement  and  served 
in  many  offices  with  many  different 
unions.  When  he  was  elected  to  Congress 
In  1948  he  was  president  of  the  Federated 
Trades  Council  of  Reading  and  of  the 
Conference  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania 
Central  Labor  Unions. 

He  has  also  been  active  in  civic  affairs, 
serving  on  the  Reading  Housing  Author- 
ity and  on  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Community  General  Hospital,  the 
YMCA.  the  Berks  County  Red  Cross,  and 
the  community  chest. 

During  Worid  War  n  he  was  a  labor 
representative  on  the  Reading  area's 
manpower  committee,  rationing  board, 
and  other  wartime  activities. 

The  overwhelming  concern  of  George 
Rhodes  during  his  tenure  In  the  Con- 
gress has  been  the  welfare  of  the  Indi- 
vidual citizen,  and  he  has  worked  long 
and  hard  on  behalf  of  legislation  which 
he  felt  would  improve  living  conditions 
for  the  poor  and  disadvantaged.  He  once 
said: 

I  began  to  understand  the  need  for  legis- 
lation to  protect  our  citizens  and  their  fami- 
lies during  times  of  distress  which  come 
with  Industrial  accidents,  unemployment, 
advancing  age,  and  other  misfortunes.  I 
became  an  ardent  advocate  of  social  secu- 
rity when  oppoeltlon  was  most  bitter  and 
powerful. 

Back  In  1954,  he  outUned  his  credo  for 
action: 

I  have  tried  since  coming  to  Congress  to 
examine  all  legUlatlon— to  look  Into  all  bills 
which  come  brfore  us— for  their  probable 
effect  upon  people;  that  Is,  how  they  affect 
home  life  and  the  family;  what  Influence 
they  would  have  In  preventing  JuvenUe  de- 
linquency, or  In  the  expanding  of  educational 
opportunities:  whether  they  would  mean 
better  or  worse  homes  for  the  famUles  which 
make  up  our  country. 


George  Rhodes  for  many  years  has 
been  a  conscientious  representative  of 
the  Pennsylvanlans  who  sent  him  to 
Washington.  His  attendance  record  has 
been  one  of  the  highest  in  the  House. 
After  his  first  4  years  of  service,  he  could 
still  say  he  had  personaUy  read  every 
first-class  letter  which  reached  his  office. 


He  has  reported  to  his  constituents  faith 
fully  at  the  end  of  each  session  in  Con- 
gress, believing  that  It  was  their  right 
to  know  how  he  stood  on  all  the  major 
Issues. 

During  service  In  Congress,  George 
Rhodes  has  served  on  four  major  com- 
mittees: Ways  and  Means,  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service,  House  Administration, 
and  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
In  that  latter  committee  he  gave  special 
attention  to  programs  which  sought  to 
find  the  cause  and  cure  of  crippling  dis- 
ease. He  received  the  Award  of  Merit 
from  the  Association  of  Schools  of  Public 
Health  for  his  sponsorship  of  the  Hill- 
Rhodes  Act  of   1958. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  Representative 
Rhodes  helped  write  the  bill  expanding 
the  social  security  program  to  include 
medical  care  for  the  aged. 

I    should    like    finally     to    mention 
the  innumerable   contributions   George 
Rhodes  has  made  to  the  liberal  cause  m 
the  House  of  Representatives.  In  1956 
he  was  one  of  a  group  of  eight  House 
Democrats  who  asked  President  Eisen- 
hower to  withhold  school  aid  from  public 
school    systems    defying    the    Supreme 
Court  ruling  against  school  segregation. 
In  1957  he  was  one  of  a  small  group  of 
Congressmen    signing   a   letter   to    the 
President  urging  that  new  attempts  be 
made  to  negotiate  with  the  Soviet  Union 
on  disarmament.  In  1958  he  was  one  of 
foui-  Congressmen  on  an  informal  steer- 
ing committee  of  House  liberals  seeking 
to  bring  about  changes  in  the  conserva- 
tive House  Rules  Committee. 

In  1959  he  joined  three  other  colleagues 
In  urging  the  Members  of  the  House  to 
restore  to  the  beleaguered  Development 
Loan  Fund  some  of  the  cuts  made  by  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee.  George 
Rhodes  was  also  active  in  the  creation 
of  the  liberal-oriented  Democratic  study 
group  In  1959,  served  as  an  original  pol- 
icy committee  member  for  the  group,  and 
worked  for  his  party  by  acting  as  whip 
and  floor  leader  for  the  Pennsylvania 
Democratic  congressional  delegation. 

George  Rhodes  has  been  an  effective 
Congressman.  He  has  had  deep  convic- 
tions about  where  America  ought  to  be 
going  and  he  has  acted  on  those  convic- 
tions. Furthermore,  he  has  always  had 
the  courage  to  speak  out  against  pro- 
grams and  organizations  he  thought 
were  detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  the 
American  people. 

While  doing  all  this,  he  has  served  his 
constituency  well;  and  when  the  time 
for  reapportionment  arrived,  and  the 
Berks  County  district  was  considered  too 
small,  he  willingly  took  on  Schuylkill 
and  Northumberland  Counties  as  well  as 
his  old  constituency,  and  served  them 
equally  well. 

As  he  now  retires  from  public  life,  he 
does  so  with  the  heartfelt  thanks,  not 
only  of  all  his  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  but  I  am  sure  of 
those  of  us  who  have  watched  his  work 
from  various  other  places  In  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  possesses  the  devotion  and 
admiration  of  his  constituents,  whom  he 
has  served  so  well  for  so  long. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for   10 

minutes.  „,.i.v.     ». 

The  PRESIDING  OFFCER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


POPULATION  GROWTH  IN  FLORIDA 
Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
attention  to  an  ably  written  article  pub- 
lished in  the  Miami  Herald  of  Sunday, 
February  25,  1968,  entitled  "Florida  Now 
Is  Home  to  6  Million,  Ranking  Fourth 
in  Population  Growth." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Miami  Herald,  Feb.  25,  1968] 
PLORiuA  Now  Is  Home  to  6  Million.  Ranking 
PotTRTH  IN  Population  Growth 
Washington.— Florida    has    gained    more 
than  a  million  residents  since  the  1960  cen- 
sus and  has  passed  the  slx-mllllon  popula- 
tion mark,  the  Census  Bureau  now  estimates. 
A    just-re:eased    census    report    estimates 
Florida  reached  six  million  about  July  1.  1967. 
Only  three  states  are  growing  faster. 
In  the  six  years  after  the  1960  census,  the 
bureau  estimates,  Florida  grew  19  per  cent, 
behind  only  Nevada  with  51  per  cent;  Arizona 
with  23.1  per  cent:  and  California  with  19.6 
per  cent.  The  population  growth  nationally 
averaged  about  nine  per  cent. 

An  analysis  of  Florida's  growth  Indicates 
that  the  biggest  part  of  It— about  37  per 
cent— came  In  the  over-65  age  group.  Na- 
tionally, the  fastest  growing  age  group  Is  5- 
17  years. 

The  growth  leaves  Florida  with  one  of  tne 
oldest   populations   In   the   country. 

The  Census  Bureau  estimates  12.9  per  cent 
of  the  total  Florida  population  Is  now  over 
65.  This  is  the  highest  over-65  percentage  or 
anv  state. 

The  census  study  indicates  also  that  Flor- 
ida has  a  below-average  percentage  of 
her  population  In  the  school  age  and  pre- 
school categories.  .^  ^  ^ 
Only  9.7  per  cent  of  Florida  residents  are 
under  five  years  old.  compared  to  10.1  na- 
tionally. And  24.6  per  cent  fall  Into  the 
school-age  5-17  year  slot,  compared  to  about 
26   per   cent   of  the   population   nationally. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
Senators  will  read  this  article  carefully, 
because  it  shows  not  only  how  the  popu- 
lation of  my  State  has  grown  so  rapidly, 
but  also  how  It  is  divided  among  citi- 
zens of  various  ages,  showing,  for  ex- 
ample, that  Florida  has  the  highest 
percentage  of  its  people  over  age  65  of 
any  State  in  the  Nation,  as  well  as  other 
interesting  facts  with  reference  to  our 
population. 

BENEFITS  FOR  VIETNAM  VETERANS 
Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  an  arti- 
cle written  by  Jack  Roberts,  entitled. 
•Viet  Vets  Just  Want  Jobs.  More  Edu- 
cation," appeared  in  the  Miami  News 
under  date  of  February  19.  1968. 

I  believe  that  the  Senate  will  be  most 
interested  In  this  article,  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  it  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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I  From  the  Miami  News.  Peb.  19.  1M81 
Virr  Vrrs  Jdst  Want  Jobs.  Mom  Educatiow 
(By  Jack  Roberta) 
The  mother  of  a  boy  I'ye  known  since  he 
waa  a  baby  came  by  the  house  last  week 
to  tell  me  he  had  been  shot  in  Vietnam. 
One  leg  waa  broken  by  small  arms  fire,  an 
arm  cut  up  by  shrapnel. 

For  Cindy  Gaylor  It  waa  pure  relief  to  know 
that  her  Bill,  no  matter  how  badly  wounded, 
was  now  sale  in  an  Okinawa  hoepltal  and 
no  longer  haa  to  pilot  combat  troops  In  a 
helicopter. 

It's  this  sort  of  personal  idenUflcauon 
with  the  war  that  grabs  me.  The  boy  next 
door.  Paul  Johnaen.  has  been  there  and  back. 
Pete  George,  now  a  paratrooper,  waa  with 
us  frequenUy  during  the  Chrtstmaa  holidays. 
He  was  In  the  worst  of  the  Vietnamese  fight- 
ing and  he  came  back  looking  worn  and 
gaunt.  I  stUl  think  of  Pete  as  a  high  schooler, 
but  he's  very  much  a  man. 

I  have  little  patience  with  the  doves  who 
bleed  dally  in  the  headlines  about  the  poor 
Vietnamese  people  being  torn  by  war. 

My  only  concern  U  for  the  young  Ameri- 
cans being  killed.  I  support  my  uovernment. 
but  If  I  had  a  vote  on  the  matter  I  would 
cast  my  ballot  for  the  US.  to  get  out  of  Viet- 
nam. I  do»'»  think  the  Vietnamese  (north 
or  so>tth)  ate- worth  the  death  of  one  young 
American. 

However.  In  checking  around  on  young  vet- 
erans returning  to  Miami  from  the  war  I 
learned  that  meet  of  them  staunchly  support 
the  war.  They're  confused  and  disappointed 
by  the  peace  debate  at  home,  but  moet  of 
them  stick  to  their  viewpoint. 

It's  eaay  to  find  returning  veterans.  There 
are  495  of  them  at  the  University  of  Miami 
and  1.028  attending  the  various  branches  of 
the  Mlaml-Dade  Junior  College  system.  Quite 
a  few  are  enrolled  in  vocational  courses  at 
Undsev  Hopkins. 

C  W.  Boggs  at  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion tells  me  that  the  Vietnam  war  veteran* 
are  an  uncomplaining  lot.  "They  come  in 
this  office  to  find  out  how  they  can  get  some 
education."  said  Boggs.  "They're  serious,  un- 
complaining and  seem  anxious  to  get  started 
In  civilian  life  They  seem  a  lot  younger 
than  the  World  War  11  vets.  Many  bring  their 
fathers  with  them." 

M.»rshall  Per  ton.  the  county's  veterans 
service  officer,  eald  the  young  veta  coming 
through  his  office  are  mostly  Interested  In 
Jobs  and  education.  'Many  of  them  don't 
know  what  they  want  to  do  and  we.  of  course, 
try  to  steer  them  toward  more  education." 
said  Penton.  "But  they  aren't  the  least  bit 
bitter.  You  won't  find  any  draft  card  burner 
types  in  the  lot." 

Dr  Meredith  Darlington,  who  gives  evalu- 
ation tests  to  young  veterans  at  the  VA.  gave 
a  similar  view  of  the  returning  vet  and  I 
learned  while  talking  to  him  that  the  stream 
of  returnees  haa  begun  in  earnest. 

There  are  approximately  1.500  veterans  re- 
turning to  Florida  each  month.  Of  these 
about  275  are  Dade  Coxmtlans.  In  one  year's 
time  there  have  been  572,000  Americans  re- 
leased from  all  the  various  service*. 

What's  available  to  them?  Well,  they  have 
the  so-called  "Cold  War  GI  Bill,"  which 
sounds  miserly  compared  to  what  the  govern- 
ment gave  me  after  World  War  U. 

The  government  gave  me  all  my  tuition  and 
books  at  the  expensive  school  of  my  choice 
(Emory)  and  a  $65  a  month  living  allowance. 
Today,  the  returning  single  vet  gets  $130 
a  month  for  all  expense*.  A  youngster  going 
to  the  University  of  Miami  gets  $523  a  semes- 
ter Tuition  alone  Is  $747.  books  are  another 
$40:  room  and  board  is  $420;  laundry  $45  and 
clothing,  spending  money  and  transportation 
easily  come  to  $400  The  OI  Bill  pays  about 
one-third  of  the  freight. 

Its  better  at  the  Junior  College.  Its  esti- 
mated that  a  Junior  college  student,  living 
frugally,  can  get  by  on  about  $690  a 
semester. 


I  have  a  terrible  feeling  of  guilt  where 
these  young  men  are  concerned.  There's  no 
band  playing  on  their  return,  only  unrest 
arid  sometimes  InsvUta — like  the  report  In 
Time  Magazine  about  the  young  veteran  at- 
tending Harvard.  His  classmates  called  him 
"the  resident  fascist  pig." 

I'd  like  to  see  the  veterans  praised  and 
showered  with  the  kind  of  attentton  you 
can  put  In  your  wallet. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  quote  several  per- 
tinent paragraphs  from  the  article: 

The  mother  of  a  boy  I've  known  since 
he  was  a  baby  came  by  the  house  last  week 
to  tell  me  he  had  been  shot  In  Vietnam. 
One  leg  was  broken  by  small  arms  fire,  an 
arm  cut  up  by  shrapnel. 

,  •  •  •  • 

Its  this  sort  of  personal  identification 
with  the  war  that  grabs  me.  The  boy  next 
door.  Paul  Johnsen,  has  been  there  and 
buck  Pete  George,  now  a  pajr.trooper,  was 
with  us  frequently  during  the  Christmas 
holidays.  He  was  In  the  worst  of  the  Viet- 
namese fighUng  and  he  came  back  looking 
worn  and  gaunt.  I  still  think  of  Pete  as  a 
high  schooler,  but  he's  very  much  a  man. 
•  •  •  •  * 

However.  In  checking  around  on  young 
veterans  returning  to  Miami  from  the  war 
I  learned  that  most  of  them  staunchly  sup- 
port the  war.  They're  confused  and  disap- 
pointed by  the  peace  debate  at  home,  but 
most  of  them  sUck  to  their  viewpoint. 

Its  easy  to  find  returning  veterans.  There 
are  495  of  them  at  the  University  of  Miami 
and  1.028  attending  the  various  branches 
of  the  Mlaml-Dade  Junior  CoHege  system. 
Quite  a  few  are  enrolled  in  vocational  courses 
at  Undsey  Hopkins. 

C.  W.  Boggs  at  the  Veterans  Administration 
tells  me  that  tlie  Vietnam  war  \eteran3  are 
an  uncomplaining  lot.  "They  come  In  this 
office  to  find  out  how  they  can  get  some 
education,"  said  Boggs.  "'They're  serious,  un- 
complaining and  seem  anxious  to  get  started 
In  civilian  life.  They  seem  a  lot  younger  than 
the  World  War  II  vets.  Many  bring  their 
fathers  with  them." 

Marshall  Penton.  the  county's  veterans 
service  officer,  said  the  young  vet*  coming 
through  his  office  are  mostly  Interested  in 
Jobs  and  education.  "Many  of  them  don't 
know  what  they  want  to  do  and  we.  of 
course,  try  to  steer  them  toward  more  edu- 
cation." said  Penton.  But  they  aren't  the 
least  bitter.  Tou  wont  find  any  draft  card 
burner  types  in  the  lot." 


will  someday  supplant  those  now  In  au- 
thority. 

We  hear  all  too  much  of  the  minority — 
a  small  minority — of  the  youth  in  the 
so-called  hippy  movement,  and  the  draft- 
card  burners,  for  this  is  apparently  what 
the  news  media  believes  will  increase  cir- 
culation. We  have  scant  news  of  those 
who  quietly  accept  the  responsibility 
thrust  upon  them  and  carry  out  that 
responsibility  In  the  most  commendable, 
courageous.  American  way. 

Mr.  President.  I.  too,  feel  strongly,  as 
does  Mr.  Roberts,  that  we  should  provide 
the  necessary  tools  and  incentive  to  our 
returning  young  veterans  from  the  bat- 
tlefields in  Vietnam  that  will  enable  them 
to  continue  the  pursuits  of  their  choice 
that  may  have  been  chopped  off  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  call  to  duty.  Those  now  re- 
turning from  the  battlefields — and  there 
will  be  many  more  in  the  future — should 
be  afforded  all  the  benefits  that  have  been 
afforded  those  who  participated  In  pre- 
vious conflicts  that  this  Nation  has  been 
engaged  in.  I  shall  support  those  meas- 
ures that  are  presented  to  the  Senate 
that  will  obtain  these  objectives. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing,  let  me  state 
that  I  am  hopeful  that  action  will  soon 
be  taken  by  the  other  body  on  the  meas- 
ure, passed  by  the  Senate  under  the  lead- 
ership of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  MoNRONEYl.  to  reorganize  the  Con- 
gress. This  proposed  reorganization  con- 
tains, among  other  important  features,  a 
recommendation  for  the  creation  of  a 
standing  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
in  the  Senate.  The  ever-increasing  re- 
sponsibility toward  our  veterans  makes 
this  a  necessity  and  must  become  a  real- 
ity. Should  it  appear  that  the  other  body 
will  continue  to  bottle  up  this  important 
legislation.  I  recommend  and  suRgest  that 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  offer  an  ap- 
propriate resolution  for  the  creation  of 
a  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  so  that 
we  may  face  up  to  the  ever-increasing 
responsibilities  to  those  who  have  served 
and  defended  this  Nation  with  honor, 
without  question,  and  without  regard  to 
their  personal  lives. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
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There  are  approximately  1.500  veterans  re- 
turning to  Florida  each  month.  Of  these 
about  275  are  Dade  Countlans.  In  one  year's 
time  there  have  been  572.000  Americana  re- 
leased from  all  the  vartous  services. 

What's  available  to  them?  Well,  they  have 
the  so-called  Cold  War  OI  BUI.  which  sounds 
miserly  compared  to  what  the  government  , 
gave  me  after  World  War  n. 

The  government  gave  me  all  my  tuition 
and  books  at  the  expensive  school  of  my 
choice  (Emory)  and  a  $66  a  month  living 
allowance. 

Today,  the  returning  single  vet  gets  $130  a 
month  for  all  expenses.  A  youngster  going  to 
the  University  of  Miami  geta  $526  a  semester. 
Tuition  alone  Is  $747;  books  are  another  $40: 
room  and  board  Is  $420;  laundry  $45  and 
clothing,  spend  money  and  transportation 
easily  come  to  $400.  The  OI  BUI  pays  about 
one-third  of  the  freight. 

•  •  •  «  • 

I'd  like  to  see  the  veterans  praised  and 
showered  with  the  kind  of  affection  you  can 
put  In  your  wallet. 

Mr.  President,  the  article  written  by 
Jack  Roberts.  I  am  sure,  will  rejuvenate 
the  faith  that  all  Americans  have  In  this 
great  Nation  of  ours  and  in  Its  youth  that 


TRAVEL  IN  AMERICA 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr  President,  as 
you  are  aware,  this  Nation  currently  is 
greatly  concerned  about  Its  Imbalance 
In  international  payments. 

Part  of  this  imbalance  is  caused  by  ex- 
penditures of  American  tourists  overseas, 
and  this  situation  has  prompted  the  Pres- 
ident to  ask  Congress  to  impose  certain 
taxes  on  Americans  traveling  in  Europe. 

In  my  recent  visit  to  my  home  State  of 
Washington,  I  found  public  opinion,  in 
general,  opposed  to  such  a  restriction  on 
travel  and.  as  I  told  many  of  my  constit- 
uents. I  do  not  feel  this  is  a  meaningful 
way  to  attack  the  problem  of  a  deficit 
partially  caused  by  tourist  spending 
abroad. 

Therefore,  I  am  delighted  to  read  the 
remarks  of  John  W.  Black,  the  Director 
of  the  U.S.  Travel  Service  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  a  former  member 
of  my  Commerce  Committee  staff,  made 
in  Washington  last  week.  As  many  of  you 
know,  Mr.  Black  was  recently  named 
"National  Salesman  of  the  Year"  by  the 


Sales  and  Marketing  Executives  Inter- 
national, for  his  outstanding  job  in  pro- 
moting America  as  a  travel  destination 
for  foreigners. 

To  me  the  key  to  travel  abroad  is  to 
greatly  expand  our  own  efforts  to  get 
those  from  other  nations  to  travel  here. 
Since  1961  Mr.  Black  has  done  just  that 
and  it  is  his  \1ew  and  mine  as  well  that 
this  effort  has  only  begun. 

This  approach  is  the  positive  way  to 
attack  the  effects  of  American  travel 
abroad  because  it  does  not  seek  to  in- 
voluntarily restrict  communication  of 
Ideas,  cultures,  and  histories  between 
peoples  of  the  world. 

Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  his  remarks  be  reprinted  in  the 
Record  as  an  explanation  of  the  forward- 
looking  policy  of  the  administration  to 
encourage  tourism  in  the  United  States. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 
Selling  America  as  a  Travel  Destination — 

A  Tale  of  Mouse  Traps  and  Men 
(Remarks  of  John  W.  Black  before  the  Na- 
tional awards  dinner  on  sales  and  market- 
ing  executive.   International    Washington 
Hilton  Hotel.  February  21,  1968) 
I    face    this    occasion    with    a   mixture    of 
humUlty  and  ch^rln.  Humility,  because  If 
there   were   ever  a   time   when  the   product 
rather  than  the  salesman  should  be  honored 
it  Is  tonight.  Chagrin,  because  I've  never  con- 
sidered myself  as  much  of  a  salesman — at 
least  In  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  a  young  schoolboy 
out  in  Seattle.  I  tried  my  hand  at  various 
kinds  of  selling.  My  father,  who  has  spent 
all  of  his  life  In  the  sales  business,  encour- 
aged me.  But  despite  a  lot  of  good  will  and 
hard  try.  I  could  never  seem  to  quite  make 
the  grade.  My  first  Job— hawking  coupons 
good  for  a  60%  discount  on  hair  perma- 
ncnts — was  a  toUl  loss.  I  couldn't  even  give 
the  things  away.  Bvery  politician,  whose  cam- 
paign literature  I  passed  out  Invariably  lost 
the  election.  And  when  I  tried  my  hand  as 
a  hardware  salesman  for  Sears  Roebuck,  I 
was  fired  after  six  weeks  on  the  job. 

One  of  the  problems  was  that  I  was  always 
very  Insecure  about  my  ability  to  actually 
make  a  sale.  Dad  told  me  not  to  worry  and 
said  whenever  he  faced  this  situation  and 
walked  Into  the  office  of  an  important  pros- 
pect who  was  particularly  hardnosed  or 
stuffy,  he'd  just  picture  the  man  as  standing 
there  without  hte  trousers  on.  This  appar- 
ently was  a  great  confidence-builder  for  Dad, 
but  It  didn't  work  for  me  at  all.  I  kept  wor- 
rying that  maybe  the  other  guy  was  think- 
ing the  same  thing  about  me.  In  any  case, 
I  eventuaUy  tossed  my  blueprint  for  a  sales 
career  in  the  ash  can  and  decided  to  enter 
Federal  service  instead. 

But  I've  never  lost  my  respect  for  the  art 
of  salesmanship — for  the  vast  Infiuence  that 
a  good  salesman,  backed  by  a  sound  market- 
ing plan,  can  have  upon  the  whole  structure 
of  our  economy.  Indeed,  upon  every  facet  of 
decision  making  In  our  society.  This  was 
true  even  In  the  thirties  when  I  was  selling 
cut-rate  permanents  on  a  downtown  Seattle 
street  corner.  It  Is  Infinitely  more  true  today. 
In  thirty  years  the  advances  made  In  per- 
fecting the  tools  of  salesmanship — advances 
In  communications,  packaging,  and  research 
analysis — have  outdistanced  even  the  giant 
strides  we  have  taken  In  transportation  and 
distribution,  the  other  side  of  the  marketing 
coin.  Today,  good  salesmanship  can  unload 
any  amount  of  deodorant,  mouth  wash  and 
pain  killer  on  a  hygenlcally-sensitlve  public. 
But  I  do  not  think  It  can  seU  anything 
that  a  customer  does  not  want  or  need.  This 
Is  true  over  the  longer  run  at  least.  A  bad 


product  Is  a  bad  product  no  matter  how 
hard  you  try  to  push  It.  Those  who  disagree — 
who  think  that  salesmanship  Is  everything — 
show  just  as  much  naivete  as  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson  did  when  he  made  his  famous  re- 
mark on  the  subject  of  marketing. 

Emerson  was  unquestionably  one  of  the 
greatest  Intellects  that  this  country  has  ever 
produced.  His  essays  on  religious  and  philo- 
sophic matters  are  In  a  class  of  their  own.  He 
was  also  a  better  than  average  poet.  But 
when  It  came  to  something  as  mundane  and 
practical  as  how  to  make  a  sale,  he  was  way 
In  over  his  head. 

Emerson,  you  will  recall,  was  the  gentle- 
man who  said,  "If  a  man  can  make  a  better 
mousetrap  than  his  neighbor,  though  he 
builds  his  house  In  the  woods,  the  world 
win  make  a  beaten  path  to  his  door."  In 
other  words,  Emerson  did  not  put  much 
faith  In  scientific  marketing  principles  or 
salesmanship  at  all. 

Well  I  think  Emerson  was  wrong.  A  good 
product  Is  not  enough — Just  as  sound  sales- 
manship is  not  enough.  But,  put  the  two  to- 
gether and  you  have  a  combination  that  can 
move  mountains.  I'd  like  to  Illustrate  this 
by  telling  you  a  little  about  what  I  have 
learned  about  salesmanship  In  the  past  few 
years  as  head  of  the  Government's  "Visit 
USA"  program. 

Back  m  the  fifties,  before  there  was  a  na- 
tional tourist  office,  America's  travel  product 
was  very  much  like  that  "better  mousetrap" 
Mr.  Emerson  talked  about.  It  wasnt  a  per- 
fect mousetrap,  but  It  certainly  was  a  better 
mousetrap.  In  fact,  it  was  probablj  the  best 
mousetrap  around — even  then.  It  was  a 
great  big  mousetrap,  beautifully  designed, 
and  capable  of  meeting  almost  any  mouse- 
trapping  need  you  could  think  of.  In  any 
season  of  the  year.  And  It  was  priced  right 
along  with  its  competitors. 

Now  the  people  down  In  town  had  heard 
about  that  mousetrap  out  there  In  the  woods. 
iBut  most  of  what  they  had  heard  was 
wrong — and  a  lot  of  It  came  from  people  who 
weren't  particularly  friendly  with  the  man 
In  the  woods,  for  reasons  entirely  uncon- 
nected with  his  mousetrap-making  abilities. 
Even  the  man's  friends  weren't  too  help- 
ful. They'd  go  around  bragging  about  what 
a  high  liver  he  was.  and  how  everything 
In  his  house  was  terribly  expensive. 

And  I  must  say  the  man  himself  didn't 
make  the  picture  any  brighter.  Instead  of 
sending  his  sales  force  Into  town  with  nice 
four-color  brochures  and  a  supply  of  mouse- 
trap order  books,  he  lined  the  road  to  his 
house  vrtth  a  bunch  of  people  In  uniforms 
and  high,  stiff  collars  who  wouldn't  let  any- 
one pass  until  they'd  filled  out  a  lot  of  forms, 
had  their  fingerprints  taken,  and  sworn  on 
a  stack  of  Bibles  that  they  were  not  out  to 
burn  the  man's  house  down  or  attack  his 
teen-age  daughter. 

All  of  this  assuming  you  could  even  find 
the  road  to  the  man's  house,  which  was  not 
too  clearly  marked  and  maps  were  awfully 
hard  to  come  by. 

Well,  as  a  result  of  all  this,  half  of  the  en- 
tire mouse-trap  market  thought  the  man's 
product  was  absolutely  beyond  the  reach  of 
their  pocketbooks.  and  the  other  half  fig- 
ured It  wasn't  even  for  sale. 

And  so.  just  In  case  you're  wondering,  the 
world  did  not  make  a  beaten  path  to  his 
door.  All  the  business  was  going  to  his  neigh- 
bors. 

At  that  point,  the  man  suddenly  came  to 
his  senses,  threw  his  collected  essays  of  Ralph 
Waldo"  Emerson  Into  the  trash  heap,  and 
started  his  sales  campaign — albeit  In  a  very 
modest  way.  How  this  came  about  Is  an  In- 
teresting story. 

When  Congress  first  looked  at  how  to  or- 
ganize a  national  travel  promotion  program — 
back  m  1960  and  1961 — and  established  USTS 
to  head  up  this  effort — there  were  still  a  lot 
of  people  who  somehow  felt  that  this  was 
not  a  proper  function  of  government.  Most  of 
them  argued  that  this  Job  should  be  left  en- 


tirely to  the  uncoordinated  efforts  of  Individ- 
ual elements  of  private  enterprise,  and  that 
the  expenditure  of  public  funds  for  this  ptir- 
pose  represents  an  imwnrranted  subsidy  to 
the  travel  Industry. 

Unfortunately  this  debate  has  not  been  fi- 
nally resolved.  The  need  to  sell  our  travel 
product — as  a  single  package,  as  an  entity — 
and  Government's  responsibility  for  provid- 
ing sales  leadership  through  Its  national 
tourist  office  Is  not  umversally  accepted.  The 
ghost  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  still  stalks 
about. 

All  of  you  have  been  reading  the  papers 
and  know  that  as  of  New  Year's  Day  this 
whole  subject  stopped  being  a  parochial  Is- 
sue. You  have  been  told  that  we  must  find 
a  way  of  reducing  the  persistent  net  deficit 
In  our  nation's  international  travel  account, 
as  a  means  of  protecting  the  stability  of  the 
American  dollar  as  the  Free  World's  principal 
medium  of  exchange. 

The  need  to  do  this  has  now  become  so 
acute  that  our  P»resldent  has  found  It  nec- 
essary to  ask  Americans  to  defer  all  non- 
essential  travel  outside  this  Hemisphere.  He 
has  proposed  to  Congress  an  unprecedented 
tax  on  overseas  travel  expenditures.  But  he 
has  also  pointed  out  that  this  Is  not  the  way 
to  solve  the  problem  over  the  long  haul.  He 
has  reiterated  his  belief  that  the  most  satis- 
factory way  of  reducing  our  travel  deficit  Is 
through  positive  measures,  primarily  through 
better  salesmanship  of  America's  travel  prod- 
uct abroad. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  President  gathered  to- 
gether a  group  of  leading  private  citizens  and 
Federal  executives  to  recommend  ways  of  Im- 
proving our  travel  sales  posture.  Their  report 
was  released  on  Monday.  Among  other  things 
this  Task  Force,  headed  by  Ambassador 
Robert  McKlnney,  has  recommended  raising 
the  authorized  funding  level  of  our  own 
agency  from  $4.7  million  to  $30  million  a 
vear.  This  will  finally  put  America's  travel 
sales  program  In  the  international  big 
leagues,  where  It  has  always  belonged. 

We  are  delighted  and  encouraged  by  the 
President's  Task  Force  report — in  all  Its  as- 
pects. But  we  must  assure  that  none  of  Its 
good  work  and  important  counsel  has  been 
offered  In  vain.  We  must  finally  persuade 
those  who  make  the  ultimate  decisions  of 
the  need  for  one  travel  sales  campaign  and 
one  marketing  strategy. 

I  am  convinced  that  a  retreat  to  the  days 
when  every  airline,  steamship  company,  hotel 
chain  and  tour  operator  went  their  separate 
ways  in  attracting  people  to  this  country, 
while  Government  stood  politely  aloof  wUl 
only  prolong  the  need  for  travel  taxes.  All 
that  we  have  learned  about  selling  America 
as  a  tourist  destination  since  1961  makes  the 
need  for  continuing  a  single  "Visit  USA" 
campaign  abundantly  clear. 

Why  do  we  need  a  unified  approach  to 
marketing  the  U.S.  as  a  travel  destination? 
Practically  every  foreign  country,  every 
State  m  the  Union,  and  every  major  Amer- 
ican city  with  a  travel  program  worthy  of 
the  name  depends  upon  a  single  State  or 
national  tourist  office  or  city  convention 
bureau  to  carry  out  its  promotional  cam- 
paigns. Most  of  these  agencies  are  supported 
by  public  funds:  all  of  them  enjoy  at  least 
some  public  support.  If  this  system  works  so 
well  for  everyone  else,  there  must  be  some 
good  reason  for  It. 

The  balance  of  payments  problem  Is  a 
national  problem  affecting  all  of  us.  It  was 
not  created  by  the  private  travel  Industry. 
And  there  are  other  reasons,  aside  from  pro- 
tecting the  dollar,  why  It  Is  In  our  national 
interest  to  encourage  more  foreign  travel 
to  this  country.  Sxirely  Government  bears 
some  responsibility.  Including  a  financial  re- 
sponsibility, for  securing  these  Interests. 

The  plain  fact  that  a  very  modest  be- 
ginning at  selling  this  country  as  a  pack- 
age has  succeeded  rather  well.  In  1961  when 
we  finally  Junked  the  Emersonian  philosophy 
and   Inaugurated  the   Government/ Industry 
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"VlBlt  USA"  program  there  were  Uttle  more 
than  500  thousand  overseas  visitors  beating 
a  path  to  our  door.  Last  year  there  were 
nearly  three  times  that  number. 

Before  1961.  we  were  building  our  over- 
seas trafflc  at  an  average  Increase  of  less  than 
W-c  a  year  Since  1961  the  average  annual 
gain  has  been  nearly  20%. 

Every  economic  and  statlstlcml  study  we 
have  been  able  to  put  together  shows  that 
we  enjoy  a  much  larger  share  of  the  long 
haul  tourist  market  than  we  had  In  1901. 
They  also  show  that  the  sharp  upswing  In 
"Visit  USA"  trafflc  since  that  year  cannot  be 
explained  alone  by  higher  foreign  Incomes, 
lower  airline  fares  or  any  other  purely  eco- 
nomic factor.  What  they  do  show — not  sur- 
prisingly— Is  that  concerted,  old-fashioned 
salesmanship  by  the  "Visit  USA '  team  has 
paid  off. 

But  I  would  like  to  leave  aside  all  of  these 
arguments,  and  forget  for  the  moment  about 
politics,  economics.  Government's  responsi- 
bility and  the  balance  of  payments,  I  would 
like  to  base  the  case  for  a  national  toiuist 
office  on  some  fundamental  principles  of 
sound  salesmanship. 

After  all,  what  are  we  selling  when  we 
advertise  the  United  States  as  a  tourist  desti- 
nation? Is  It  a  soft  seat  with  wide  screen 
movla  on  %  trans-Atlantic  airliner?  Is  it  a 
clean  hotel  room  with  TV  and  a  view  on  the 
park?  Is  it  a  nice  lower  berth  on  a  vlsta- 
dome  train?  A  sightseeing  boat  trip  around 
Manhattan?  A  guided  tour  through  Mam- 
moth Cave? 

Is  tt  Just  a  collection  of  all  the  services 
offered  by  our  tourist  Industry?  No.  It's  that 
and  a  lot  more  besides. 

It's  a  clearance  sale  in  Gimbels'  basement. 
It's  the  trolleybus  ride  to  cousin  Minnie's  in 
St.  Paul.  It's  the  comic  section  of  a  Sunday 
paper.  It's  knowing  where  to  buy  stamps  and 
how  to  dial  a  phone  call.  It's  an  American 
drug-store  or  supermarket.  A  walk  along  the 
Elmbark  adero.  But  more  than  anything  else, 
it's  meeting  the  American  people  on  their 
own  home  ground  and  finding  out  that  we're 
fairly  normal  humans  after  all,  and  perhaps 
a  little  friendlier  than  most. 

This  is  America's  travel  message — a  mes- 
sage that  can  be  convincingly  uttered  only 
by  someone  who  speaks  for  the  country  as  a 
whole. 

I  cannot  agree  with  those  who  claim  that 
the  sales  Job  of  attracting  visitors  to  the 
United  States  should  Ije  left  entirely  to  our 
airline  and  steamship  companies.  After  all. 
If  you  should  receive  an  invitation  to  visit 
the  home  of  a  close  friend  for  an  evening, 
you're  a  lot  more  apt  to  accept  Lf  it  comes 
from  the  friend  himself  and  not  from  the 
Yellow  Cab  Co.  or  the  local  transit  system. 

But  even  this  way  of  doing  business  la 
better  than  having  no  message  at  all — of 
treating  our  travel  product  as  nothing  more 
than  a  collection  of  various  Industry  services, 
each  advertised  Independently  of  the  other. 
Supposing  our  friend  out  there  in  the 
woods  had  decided  to  launch  his  sales  cam- 
paign on  this  basis?  I  can  see  the  ad  copy 
now. 

"For  sale — one  lovely  assortment  of  wires, 
springs,  hooks,  cheese  skewers  and  pieces  of 
wood.  Comfortable  transportation  provided 
to  point  of  purchase." 

No — the  only  way  to  sell  a  mousetrap  is  to 
sell  it  as  a  mousetrap — not  as  a  grab  bag  of 
odds  and  ends.  And  that's  the  only  way  we'll 
ever  sell  the  biggest,  most  exciting,  friend- 
liest travel  product  in  the  world. 


LET    US    REMOVE    THE    ROOTS    OP 
RIOTS 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
trauma  of  last  summer  lingers  still.  The 
riot-torn  country,  hardly  recovered  from 
last  year's  violence,  faces  the  xmpleasant 
prospect   of   more   disturbance   in   oiu: 


cities.  Removing  the  nibble  and  rebuild- 
ing those  parts  of  our  cities  which  have 
been  razed  by  riots  is  part  of  the  task 
confronting  us.  It  is  a  dlCQcult  and  cost- 
ly task,  but  much  more  difOcult  is  the 
Job  of  determining  the  causes  of  those 
riots  and  doing  what  is  necessary  to 
prevent  their  recurrence. 

I  am  not  so  much  concerned  about 
developing  mechanisms  for  quelling  riots 
as  I  am  about  discovering  the  roots  from 
which  they  grow  and  digging  them  out. 
Riot-control  procedures  are  necessary 
and  important;  riot  prevention  is  of  vast- 
er greater  importance. 

Many  of  us  have  assumed  that  those 
who  engage  in  rioting  are  the  under- 
privileged, the  downtrodden,  the  poor, 
those  who  are  despairing  and  without 
hope,  those  with  little  education,  no 
skills,  and  no  jobs,  disaffected  and  dis- 
illusioned youth,  the  slumdwellers.  This 
assumption  is  challenged  in  a  perceptive 
article  entitled  "Analyzing  Detroit's 
Riot:  The  Causes  and  Responses,"  writ- 
ten by  Irving  J.  Rubin,  director  of  the 
University  of  Michigan's  Center  for  Ur- 
ban Studies.  Mr.  Rubin's  article  was 
published  In  the  February  22  issue  of  the 
Reporter. 

A  quotation  from  de  Tocquevllle  Is  in- 
cluded in  the  article  which  I  think  is 
profoundly  apropos: 

Only  consummate  statecraft  can  enable 
a  king  to  save  his  throne  when  after  a  long 
spell  of  oppressive  rule  he  sets  to  improving 
the  lot  of  his  subjecu.  Patiently  endured  so 
long  as  It  seemed  beyond  redress,  a  grievance 
seems  to  appear  intolerable  once  the  pos- 
sibility of  removing  It  crosfes  men's  minds. 
For  the  mere  fact  that  certain  abuses  have 
been  remedied  draws  attention  to  the  others 
and  they  now  appear  more  galling;  people 
may  suffer  less,  but  their  sensibility  is  ex- 
acerbated. 

I  commend  this  article  to  my  fellow 
Senators  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Analyzing  Drraorr's  Riot:  Th«  Causes  and 

Responses 

(By  Irving  J.  Rubin) 

In  a  few  weeks.  Governor  Otto  Kerner  of 
Illinois,  chairman  of  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Disorders  that  was  created  by 
the  President  last  summer,  will  release  his 
group's  reconmiendatlons  on  ways  to  redress 
the  grievances  and  relieve  the  tensions  that 
blazed  into  the  urban  riots  of  1967.  Kerner 
has  said  that  the  report  will  be  "uncomfort- 
able" for  many  Americans:  he  has  also  said 
that  the  major  recommendations  of  the  re- 
port will  deal  with  Jobs,  education,  and  hous- 
ing. This  is  an  indication  that  the  Kerner 
Conxmlssion,  like  the  earlier  McCone  Com- 
mission Inquiry  on  Watts,  assumes  that  the 
Negroes  who  participate  in  rioU  are  primarily 
young  people  and  dropouts,  the  uneducated 
and  unskilled,  the  Jobless,  and  the  ill-housed. 

This  assumption,  which  has  become  con- 
vention, a  wisdom  about  rioters,  has  been 
called  the  "riffraff"  theory  by  Prof.  Robert  M. 
Pogelson  of  Columbia.  He  criticized  the  Mc- 
Cone Commission  for  taking  this  line  in  the 
face  of  evidence  that  the  majority  of  Watts 
rioters  were  not  teen-agers  but  young  adults, 
better  educated  than  their  peers,  employed, 
and  resident  in  Los  Angeles  for  at  least  five 
years.  The  participants  In  the  Detroit  riots 
of  1967  did  not  conform  to  the  riffraff  stereo- 
type either.  By  a  fortunate  circumstance,  de- 
tailed data  on  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Detroit 


riot  areas  are  available.  They  were  collected 
as  part  of  a  survey  of  the  metropolitan  re- 
gion made  by  the  University  of  Michigan 
Center  for  Urban  Studies  for  the  Detroit  Re- 
gional Transportation  and  Land  Use  Study, 
of  which  I  am  the  director.  And  they  have 
been  supplemented  by  statistics  on  persons 
arrested  during  the  riots,  gathered  by  the 
Urban  Law  Center  of  the  University  of  Detroit 
and  other  responsible  sources.  The  profile  of 
the  Detroit  rioter  that  emerges  from  these 
data  supports  the  evidence  of  Watts  and 
other  cities  and  Indicates  to  me  that  solu- 
tions based  primarily  on  improving  schools, 
housing,  and  employment  oppwrtunltles  lor 
urban  Negroes  are  not  responsive  to  the 
deeper  needs  behind  the  violence.  They  are 
the  comfortable  solutions,  the  things  that  our 
society  knows  how  to  do  best,  when  It 
chooses,  but  they  are  not  what  the  riots  are 
all  about.  What  Is  disturbing  to  me  about 
the  data  we  have  collected — which  has  been 
available  to  both  national  and  local  bodies 
investigating  the  riots — is  the  absence  of 
evidence  that  the  message  of  the  findings 
has  got  through. 

WHO    ARE    THE    RIOTEBS? 

There  are  600,000  Negroes  in  Detroit  and 
some  twenty-six  per  cent  of  their  households 
have  Incomes  below  the  poverty  level.  The 
majority  of  these  poor  live  in  the  deep  core 
of  the  city,  which  was  not  the  scene  of  the 
riots.  These  are  obviously  the  people  who 
most  need  direct  aid  to  improve  their  lot, 
but  the  t>est  evidence  suggests  that  relatively 
few  of  them  took  part  in  the  violence.  Who 
then  were  the  rioters? 

In  the  main  riot  areas,  according  to  our 
survey,  the  median  annual  income  of  Negro 
households  U  $6,200.  This  is  only  slightly 
lower  than  the  figure  for  all  Negro  house- 
holds In  Detroit.  $6,400.  and  not  far  below 
the  median  wliite  household  income  of 
$6,800.  (About  a  third  of  all  Detroit  Negroes, 
including  those  who  are  better  off  than  most, 
do  not  live  In  either  the  poverty  or  the  riot 
areas.) 

A  comparison  of  characteristics  bearing  on 
the  family  stability  of  Negroes  living  within 
the  riot  area  with  all  Negroes  in  Detroit 
shows  relatively  little  difference  in  most  re- 
spects. The  percentage  of  hotiseholds  with 
male  heads  (76.7)  and  of  household  heads 
who  are  married  and  living  with  spouse 
(67.1)  is  about  the  same.  The  proportion  who 
own  or  are  buying  their  homes  is  forty  per 
cent  in  the  riot  area  and  forty-five  per  cent 
for  Negroes  in  the  city  as  a  whole.  (Sixty- 
nine  per  cent  of  whites  in  Detroit  own  or  are 
buying  their  homes.)  Forty-two  per  cent  of 
Negroes  In  the  riot  area  and  forty-three  per 
cent  in  the  entire  city  have  lived  at  their 
present  address  five  years  or  more.  Educa- 
tional attainment  of  Negro  household 
heads — forty-five  per  cent  were  high-school 
graduates  or  better— is  higher  in  the  riot  area 
than  throughout  the  city.  Seventy  per  cent 
.  of  Negro  households  in  the  riot  area  have 
autos  available,  compared  to  sixty-five  per 
cent  for  all  Negro  households  in  Detroit. 

Negroes  living  within  the  riot  area  are 
substantially  better  off  in  every  respect  than 
Negroes  who  live  inside  the  deep  core.  They 
also  are  somewhat  better  off  than  the  whites 
who  live  in  the  riot  neighborhoods. 

Although  it  seemed  reasonable  to  assume 
that  the  characteristics  of  the  rioters  were 
similar  to  those  of  the  riot-area  residents, 
the  picture  that  emerged  was  so  at  variance 
with  the  conventional  assumptions  that  ad- 
ditional, more  direct  data  on  those  arrested 
seemed  to  be  necessary.  These  gradually  be- 
came available  from  several  sources,  and  they 
tended  to  confirm  the  general  picture. 

Detroit  Police  Department  arrest  records 
show  that  only  ten  per  cent  of  the  Negroes 
arrested  were  Juveniles;  eighteen  per  cent 
were  between  seventeen  and  nineteen  years 
old,  twenty-four  per  cent  between  twenty 
and  twenty-four,  seventeen  per  cent  between 
twenty-five  and  twenty-nine,  and  thirty-one 
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per  cent  over  thirty.  The  Urban  Law  Center's 
survey  of  1,200  non- Juvenile  male  arrestees 
shows  that  eighty-three  per  cent  were  em- 
ployed, forty  per  cent  of  them  by  the  three 
major  auto  companies  and  an  equal  per- 
centage by  other  large  (and  mostly  union- 
ized) employers.  No  Income  data  were  gath- 
ered, but  annual  wages  of  $6,000  and  more 
can  be  assumed.  Ftorty-flve  per  cent  of  the 
male  arrestees  were  married,  and  eighty  per 
cent  of  them  lived  with  their  spouses.  Two- 
thirds  had  no  previous  criminal  convictions, 
and  an  additional  twenty  per  cent  had  one 
previous  conviction  Only  about  half  as  large 
a  proportion  owned  or  were  buying  their 
own  homes  as  for  all  Negroes  in  Detroit — 
the  only  characteristic  In  which  the  arrestees 
differed  significantly  from  the  "average 
young  Negro  male." 

Programs  in  the  areas  of  jobs,  housing,  and 
education  are,  of  course,  vitally  needed  in 
Detroit,  as  elsewhere.  Yet  these  are  In  danger 
because  many  politicians  anticipate  popular 
opposlOon  to,  or  are  themselves  against,  any- 
thing that  might  appear  to  "reward"  the 
rioters.  This  Is  ironic,  since  such  programs 
would  actually  reward  the  non-rioters.  The 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  rioters  had 
good  jobs,  few  would  be  eligible  for  low-cost 
housing,  and  only  a  small  proportion  were 
of  school  age. 

It  becomes  increasingly  clear  that  the  stri- 
dent declarations  of  Negro  militants  and  the 
more  reasonably  stated  interpretations  of  in- 
creasing numbers  of  Negro  moderates  are 
accurate:  the  riots  were  an  outburst  of  frus- 
tration over  unmet  demands  for  dignity  and 
for  economic  and  political  power.  They  were 
a  tragic,  violent,  but  understandable  decla- 
ration of  manhood  and  an  insistence  that 
Negroes  be  able  to  participate  in  and  to  con- 
trol their  own  destinies  and  community 
affairs. 

HOW    TO  HELP? 

As  de  Tocquevine  put  it  long  ago,  "Only 
consummate  statecraft  can  enable  a  king  to 
save  his  throne  when  after  a  long  spell  of 
oppressive  rule  he  sets  to  improving  the  lot 
of  his  subjects.  Patiently  endured  so  long  as 
It  seemed  beyond  redress,  a  grievance  comes 
to  appear  intolerable  once  the  possibility  of 
removing  It  crosses  men's  minds.  For  the 
mere  fact  that  certain  abuses  ■  have  been 
remedied  draws  attention  to  the  others  and 
they  now  appear  more  galling;  people  may 
suffer  less,  but  their  sensibility  Is  exacer- 
bated." 

Last  summer  brought  just  this  kind  of 
lower-middle-class  rebellion.  Such  rebel- 
lions can  be  put  down  temporarily  with  more 
police  and  guns  and  fire  engines  and  tear 
gas,  but  to  eliminate  the  tension,  frustration, 
and  hostility  that  underlie  the  violence,  the 
nation  must  demonstrate  to  the  Negro  who 
has  met  his  basic  material  needs  that  equal- 
ity of  opportunity  is  a  fact  and  that  we  will 
deliver  on  our  promises. 

Certain  specific  actions,  in  addition  to  pro- 
grama  designed  for  large  and  low-Income 
families  that  will  provide  decent  Jobs  and 
training,  educational  improvement,  and  an 
adequate  supply  of  housing,  are  needed  now 
for  the  restive  lower  middle  class: 

A  massive  effort  to  sensitize  white  Ameri- 
cans to  the  true  nature  of  our  society  as  it 
has  affected  the  Negro. 

The  enactment  of  open  housing  laws.  These 
will  probably  not  have  a  material  affect  on 
living  patterns  for  many  years,  but  will  have 
an  immediate  symbolic  value. 

Raising  the  salaries  and  training  standards 
of  police. 

The  allocation  of  funds  from  nongovern- 
mental sources  to  enable  neighborhood  or- 
ganizations to  hire  experts  both  to  plan  and 
carry  out  their  own  programs  and  to  evaluate 
and  respond  effectively  to  those  of  govern- 
mental agencies. 

Conscious  avoidance  by  whites  In  leader- 
ship positions  of  any  actions  that  might  be 
Interpreted  as  efforts  to  select  leaders  for 
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the  Negro  community  or  control  Negro  or- 
ganizations. 

Changing  local  government  where  neces- 
sary to  enable  "the  people"  to  exercise  a  more 
effective  voice,  perhaps  by  increasing  the 
number  of  seats  on  "at  large"  city  councils 
and  providing  for  election  of  the  added  mem- 
bers from  districts. 

A  similar  direct  representation  on  boards 
of  education,  even  more  closely  related  to  the 
concept  of  self-determination. 

Neighborhood  centers  must  be  provided — 
not  associated  with  any  poverty  program — 
where  citizen  complaints  about  all  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  Federal,  state,  and  city 
government  can  be  heard,  referred  to  the 
proper  agency,  and  followed  up. 

The  provision  of  low-  or  no-interest  loans 
coupled  with  training  and  continuing  coun- 
sel to  enable  more  Negroes  to  become  en- 
trepreneurs. 

These  axe  a  few  steps — In  addition  to  ac- 
celerated anti-poverty  measures — which  I  be- 
lieve constitute  the  minimum  necessary.  If 
we  deal  only  with  housing,  education,  and 
jobs,  we  are  sowing  the  seeds  of  even  greater 
trouble,  because  we  will  be  placing  more  and 
more  Negroes  in  a  better  position  to  realize 
how  empty  these  are  without  dignity  and  a 
meaningful  degree  of  control  over  their  own 
destiny. 


RENT  SUPPLEMENTS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  once  again. 
Congress  has  an  opportunity  to  provide 
adequate  funding  for  the  unique  and  in- 
novative rent  supplement  program. 

■  Rent  supplements  are  one  of  the  cru- 
cial tools  in  our  efforts  to  rebuild  our  in- 
ner cities.  Congress  has  been  asked  to  ap- 
propriate $65  million  in  contract  au- 
thority for  the  rent  supplement  program 
in  fiscal  1969.  These  funds  would  provide 
72,500  units.  Congress  should  grant  this 
authority. 

Since  1965,  we  have  made  $42  million 
In  contract  authority  available  to  pro- 
vide 42,000  units.  This  has  been  merely 
a  token  testing  of  the  3-year-old  effort. 
In  the  intervening  months  there  was  a 
lively  public  debate  about  the  merits  of 
this  housing  aid  for  poor  families.  Some 
comments  have  been  helpful  and  infor- 
mative. Others,  unfortunately,  resulted 
from  misinformation  or  lack  of  under- 
standing. Some  were  plain  distortions. 

Now  the  program  is  tested,  in  opera- 
tion, and  a  success.  Rent  supplements 
have  been  foimd  to  be  eminently  effec- 
tive in  enlisting  private  enterprise  in 
supplying  sorely  needed  housing  for  the 
disadvantaged.  Indeed,  it  is  built  on  the 
concept  that  major  involvement  of  the 
private  sector  brings  elBclencles,  econ- 
omies, and  progressive  improvements. 

Let  me  give  a  brief  review  of  how  this 
is  done  and  how  the  program  can  lead 
to  immense  gains  not  only  in  the  physical 
housing  supplied,  but  in  living  conditions 
and  morale  of  those  now  in  dilapidated 
quarters. 

Typically,  a  housing  program  is  spon- 
sored by  a  nonprofit  organization  or  a 
limited  dividend  corporation.  Financed 
in  the  traditional  manner,  the  market 
rate  mortgage  loans  are  made  by  private 
lender^  and  Insured  by  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration.  The  housing  is  pri- 
vately planned  and  upon  completion  of 
rehabilitation  or  construction  of  a  new 
project,  will  be  privately  owned  and 
managed. 

Rent  supplement  developments  are 
subject  to  local  taxing  authority.  They 


are  modest  in  design  but  there  is  no  in- 
stitutional or  project  appearance. 

The  private  owner  selects  his  tenants, 
and  the  usual  landlord-tenant  relation- 
ship exists.  Occupants  are  low  Income 
families  eligible  for  public  housing  in  the 
area.  The  family  pays  one-fourth  of  its 
income  toward  rent  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, through  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration, pays  directly  to  the  land- 
lord the  difference  needed  to  make  up 
the  full  economic  rent. 

Besides  the  income  limitation,  the  pro- 
gram also  requires  that  a  tenant  must 
qualify  in  one  of  five  other  ways.  He 
must  be  either  displaced  by  govern- 
mental action  from  present  quarters;  be 
62  years  old  or  older;  be  handicapped; 
living  in  substandard  housing;  or  his 
present  or  former  home  must  have  been 
destroyed  or  extensively  damaged  in  a 
disaster. 

A  particularly  flexible  feature  of  the 
program  is  the  provision  for  reduction 
in  supplements  as  the  income  of  a  tenant 
family  increases.  When  one-fourth  of 
the  family's  income  meets  the  economic 
rent,  the  supplement  is  eliminated.  But 
the  tenant  need  not  be  evicted  when  his 
income  exceeds  the  limitation.  Thus,  the 
low-income  family  which  improves  its  lot 
is  not  required  to  move  out  of  decent 
housing  and  back  to  the  slums. 

This  feature  also  enables  the  Govern- 
ment to  reap  the  benefit  of  having  the 
cost  of  payments  drop  below  the  maxi- 
mum contract  level  during  the  life  of 
the  contract. 

In  human  terms,  rent  supplements  hold 
the  promise  of  good  quarters  with  enough 
bedrooms  to  live  decently.  Unless  we 
adequately  fund  the  program  this  year, 
men,  women  and  children  will  never  know 
what  it  is  like  to  be  proud  of  their  homes, 
or  what  sitting  down  to  a  meal  together 
means,  or  what  personal  privacy  is.  Our 
overcrowded  slums  deny  these  oppor- 
tunities. 

We  have  long  reached  the  conclusion 
that  the  government  alone  could  not  ade- 
quately supply  the  income  amount  of 
low-income  housing  needed  in  this  Na- 
tion. The  involvement  of  private  enter- 
prise is  crucial  to  achieving  this  objective. 
In  rent  supplements — a  private  housing 
program — we  have  the  means  of  develop- 
ing the  private-public  partnership  re- 
quired to  meet  our  goal. 

We  have  taken  only  a  tiny  step  In  im- 
plementing this  program.  We  must  seize 
the  opportunity  in  this  session  of  Con- 
gress to  make  the  rent  supplements  a 
full-fledged  member  in  our  battery  of 
housing  programs. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
overall  well-being  of  our  communities 
depends  on  this  action. 

I  urge  the  full  fimding  of  the  rent 
supplement  program. 


EFFICIENCY  REPORTS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
those  who  have  served  as  olHcers  in 
World  War  II  know  that  an  officer's  mili- 
tary career  depends  on  his  efficiency  re- 
ports. They  are  a  vital  factor  in  his  pro- 
motions. While  serving  with  the  U.S. 
Army  in  Italy  during  World  War  n,  It 
was  my  misfortune  to  be  assigned  to  the 
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command  of  an  English  colonel  for  6 
months.  I  considered  him  obnoxious  and 
overbearing,  particularly  when  he  was 
under  the  influence  of  liquor,  which  was 
very  frequently.  It  become  evident  that 
he  filed  with  an  American  colonel  or  gen- 
eral, at  headquarters  in  Naples,  comment 
adverse  to  me  as  a  result  of  which  I  re- 
ceived an  efficiency  rating  termed  'very 
satisfactory"  which  really  means  "very 
poor."  That  low  rating  was  fortunately 
overcome  by  a  series  of  high  ratings 
either  "excellent"  or  "superior"  from 
American  commanding  officers  during 
the  following  2 '  i  years. 

Later  In  the  course  of  the  war,  I.  as 
an  Army  officer,  made  Army  efficiency 
reports  relating  to  officers  of  lesser  rank 
serving  in  association  with  me.  so  I  am 
familiar  with  this  process. 

Recently  a  few  appraisals  found  in 
PenUgon  flies  came  to  my  attention.  I 
should  like  to  share  these  gems  of  wis- 
dom with  Senators.  Here  are  some: 

This  officer  has  talent*  but  has  kept  them 
well  hidden. 

A  quiet,  reUcent.  neat-appearing  officer-- 
industrlou*,  tenacious,  diffident,  careful,  and 
neat.  T  do  nftt  wish  to  have  him  as  a  mem- 
ber of  my  command  at  any  time. 

Hla  leadership  1«  outstanding  except  for 
his   lack   of   ability   to   get   along   with  hu 

subordinates.  

Can  express  a  sentence  In  two  paragraphs 

at  any  time. 

Mental  tralte?  He  hasn't  any. 

Never  makes  the  same  mistake  twtce.  but 
It  seems  to  me  he  makes  them  all  at  once. 

Open    to    suggestions    but    never    follows 

^'independent  thinker  with  a  subaverage 

mentality.  ,  .  ,_„ 

He  has  nearly  as  many  degrees  as  a  fahren- 

heit  thermometer.  Lacks  common  sense. 
Recently  married  and  devotes  more  tUne 

to  his  activity  than  to  his  military  duUes. 
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THE  DECLARATION  OF  HELSINKI 
Mr    MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  on  De- 
cember 3.  19t7.  Dr.  Christian  Barnard, 
heart  surgeon  at  the  University  of  Cape- 
town   Medical    School    Observatory    at 
Capetown.  South  Africa,  performed  the 
first   human   heart   transplant   on   Mr. 
Louis  Washkansky.  This  was  heralded 
across  the  world  as  a  monumental  sci- 
entific achievement  and  advancement  in 
medical   technology.   It   sliould   not   be 
called  anything  less  than  that.  However, 
when  the  television  cameras  and  tele- 
type machines  around  the  world  were 
temporarily  turned  off.  the  true  moment 
of  reflection  on  the  real  signlflcance  of 
this  great  fete  was  at  hand— it  was  time 
for  the  "critic's  review"   of  the  great 
drama  The  assessment  of  the  reviewers 
can  be  summed  up  in  the  general  state- 
ment that  the  heart  transplant  was  a 
tangible  advancement  In  medical  science 
research.  On  the  other  hand,  this  ad- 
vancement also  brought  the  entire  world 
face  to  face  with  the  moral,  ethical,  legal, 
and  social  implications  of  using  hiunan- 
beings  in  research.  In  other  words,  what, 
if  any.  are  the  social  and  political  Im- 
plications implicitly  or  expUciUy  revealed 
by  such  an  operation? 

Human  heart  transplantations  and  the 
Implications  I  refer  to  have  caused  con- 
cern not  only  in  the  scientific  and  medi- 
cal communities,  but  also  in  Congress. 
I  have  read  a  number  of  articles  and 


news  stories  relating  to  some  of  these 
significant  aspects  that  resulted  from 
this  medical  research  achievement  which 
have  to  be  faced  by  the  medical  re- 
searcher. I  have  also  read  the  stories 
bringmg  up  the  question  of  the  social 
and  political  implications  and  the  public 
policy  issues  that  may  be  involved.  But 
I  have  not  seen  any  such  publicity  on 
what  the  medical  profession  has  done  in 
the  past  to  prepare  their  profession  for 
the  inevitable  questions  that  must  be 
asked  in  making  the  moral,  ethical,  and 
legal  decisions  in  the  use  of  human- 
beings  in  clinical  investigations. 

This  is  certainly  not  to  imply  that 
nothing  has  been  done.  On  the  contrary, 
scientists  in  medical  research,  practicing 
physicians,  administrators,  and  clinical 
research  technicians  have  been  wrestling 
with  these  important  questions  for  some 
time.  Yet  they  are  usually  tucked  away 
in  medical  journals  or  printed  in  pam- 
phlet form  and  circulated  among  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  profession.  The  basic 
reason  for  this  is  that  this  honored  pro- 
fession does  not  seek  "page  1"  publicity 
or  crave  the  fioodllghts  of  the  television 
cameras.  These  are  a  dedicated  group  of 
doctors  working  under  the  Hlppocratic 
oath  of  accomplishing  one  basic  objec- 
tive in  life — to  save  himian  lives;   and 
when   this  Is  not   possible,   to   provide 
every  technique  possible  to  care  for  a 
patient  until  life  has  ebbed  away. 

Therefore,  I  want  to  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  Senators  to  the  relatively  unpub- 
licized  but  verv  significant  'Declaration 
of  Helsinki"  as  adopted  by  the  World 
Medical  Association  in  1964,  and  subse- 
quently adopted  by  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association  and  other  such  medical 
associations   and   organizations   as   the 
American  College  of  Physicians  and  the 
American   College   of   Surgeons.   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  "Declara- 
tion of  Helsinki"  be  printed  in  full  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  with  a  list  of  the 
medical    organizations    in    the    United 
States  that  have  endorsed  these  prin- 
ciples. In  addition,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
complete  text  of  the  American  Medical 
Associations  ethical  guidelines  for  clin- 
ical investigation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


DtCUiaATlON  OF  HlXSINKI 


RECOMMENDATIONS   OUIDINO    DOCTORS   tN 

CLINICAL   RESEAKCH  , 

Introduction 

It  Is  the  mission  of  the  doctor  to  safeguard 
the  health  of  the  people.  His  knowledge  and 
conscience  are  dedicated  to  the  fulflUment 
of  this  mission. 

The  Declaration  of  Geneva  of  The  World 
Medical  Association  binds  the  doctor  with 
the  words:  "The  health  of  my  patient  will 
be  my  first  consideration"  and  the  Interna- 
tional Code  of  Medical  Ethics  which  declares 
that  "Any  act  or  advice  which  could  weaken 
physical  or  menUl  resistance  of  a  human 
being  may  be  used  only  In  his  interest." 

Because  It  Is  essenUal  that  the  results  of 
laboratory  experiments  be  appUed  to  human 
beings  to  further  sclenUflc  knowledge  and  to 
help  suffering  humanity.  The  World  Medical 
Association  has  pcep«u*d  the  following 
recommendations  as  a  guide  to  e«ch  doctor  In 
clinical  research.  It  must  be  stressed  that 
the  standards  as  drafted  are  only  a  guide  to 


physicians  all  over  the  world.  TKxUfn  are  not 
relieved  from  criminal,  civil  and  ethical  re- 
sponslblUUes  under  the  laws  of  Uielr  own 
countries 

In  the  field  of  clinical  research  a  funda- 
mental distinction  must  be  recognized  be- 
tween clinical  reeearch  in  which  the  aim  is 
essentially  ther.ipeutlc  for  a  patient,  and  the 
clinical  research,  the  essential  object  of 
which  is  purely  sclenilflc  and  without 
therapeutic  value  to  the  person  subjected  to 
the  research. 

/.  80:^10  principles 

1.  Clinical  research  muft  conform  to  the 
moral  and  scientific  principles  that  Justify 
medical  research  and  should  be  based  on 
laboratory  and  animal  experiments  or  other 
scientifically  established  facts. 

2.  Clinical  research  should  be  conducted 
only  by  scientifically  qualified  persons  and 
under  the  supervision  of  a  qualified  medical 
man. 

3.  Clinical  research  cannot  leeltlmately  be 
carried  out  unless  the  Importance  of  the 
objective  Is  In  proportion  to  the  Inherent 
risk  to  the  subject. 

4.  Every  clinical  research  project  should  be 
preceded  by  carefiU  assessment  of  Inherent 
risks  In  comparison  to  forseeable  benefits  to 
the  subject  or  to  others. 

5.  Special  caution  should  be  exercised  by 
the  doctor  in  performing  clinical  research  in 
which  the  personality  of  the  subject  Is  liable 
to  be  altered  by  drugs  or  experimental 
procedure. 

//.  Clinical  research  combined  with 
professional  care 

1.  In  the  treatment  of  the  sick  person,  the 
doctor  must  be  free  to  use  a  new  therapeutic 
measure,  if  In  his  Judgment  if  offers  hope  of 
saving  life,  reestablishing  health,  or  alleviat- 
ing suffering. 

If  at  all  possible,  consistent  with  patient 
psychology,  the  doctor  should  obtain  the  pa- 
tient's freely  given  consent  after  the  patient 
has  been  given  a  full  explanation.  In  case  of 
legal  Incapacity,  consent  should  also  be  pro- 
cured from  the  legal  guardian:  in  case  of 
physical  Incapacity  the  permission  of  the 
legal  guardian  replaces  that  of  the  patient. 

2.  The  doctor  can  combine  clinical  re- 
search with  professional  care,  the  objective 
being  the  acquisition  of  new  medical  knowl- 
edge, onlv  to  the  extent  that  cUnlcal  research 
is  Justified  by  Its  therapeutic  value  for  the 
patient. 

///.  Nontherapeutic  clinical  research 
1  In  the  purely  sclenUflc  application  of 
cUnlcal  research  carried  out  on  a  human 
being  It  Is  the  duty  of  the  doctor  to  remain 
the  protector  of  the  life  and  health  of  that 
person  on  whom  clinical  research  is  being 

carried  out.  ,  ,.  ^, 

2.  The  nature,  the  purpose  and  the  risk  or 
cUnlcal  research  must  be  explained  to  the 
subject  by  the  doctor. 

3a  Clinical  research  on  a  himian  being 
cannot  be  undertaken  without  his  free  con- 
sent after  he  has  been  Informed:  If  he  is 
legally  incompetent,  the  consent  of  the  legal 
guardian  should  be  procured. 

3b  The  subject  of  clinical  research  should 
be  in  such  a  mental,  physical  and  legal  state 
as  to  be  able  to  exercise  fully  hla  power  of 

3c.  Consent  should,  as  a  rule,  be  obtained 
in  writing.  However,  the  responsibility  for 
clinical  research  always  remains  with  the  re- 
search worker;  it  never  falU  on  the  subject 
even  after  consent  Is  obtained. 

4a  The  InvesUgator  must  respect  the  right 
of  each  Individual  to  safeguard  his  personal 
integrity,  especially  If  the  subject  Is  In  a 
dependent  relationship  to  the  Investigator. 

4b  At  any  time  during  the  course  of  clini- 
cal research  the  subject  or  his  guardian 
should  be  free  to  withdraw  permission  for 
research  to  be  continued. 

The  investigator  or  the  Investigating  team 
should  discontinue  the  research  if  In  his  or 


their  Judgment,  it  may.  If  continued,  be 
harmful  to  the  Individual. 

We,  the  undersigned  medical  organizations, 
endorse  the  ethical  principles  set  forth  in  the 
Declaration  of  Helsinki  by  the  World  Medical 
Association  concerning  human  experimenta- 
tion. These  principles  supplement  the  prin- 
ciples of  medical  ethics  to  which  American 
physicians  already  subscribe. 

American  Federation  for  CUnlcal  Research. 

American  Society  for  Clinical  Investiga- 
tion. 

Central  Society  for  Clinical  Research. 

American  College  of  Physicians. 

American  College  of  Surgeons. 

Society  for  Pediatric  Research. 

American  Academy  of  Pediatrics. 

American  Medical  Association. 

E^THicAL   Guidelines   fob  the   Clinical 

Investigation 

(Adopted  by  house  of  delegates,  American 

Medical  Association,  November  30,  1966) 

At  the  1966  Annual  Convention  of  Its 
House  of  Delegates,  the  American  Medical 
Association  endorsed  the  ethical  principles 
set  forth  in  the  1964  Declaration  of  Hel- 
sinki of  the  World  Medical  Association  con- 
cerning human  experimentation.  These  prin- 
ciples conform  to  and  express  fundamental 
concepts  already  embodied  in  the  Principles 
of  Medical  Ethics  Of  the  American  Medical 
Afsoclatlon. 

The  following  guidelines,  enlarging  on 
these  fundamental  concepts,  are  Intended  to 
aid  physicians  In  fulfilling  their  ethical  re- 
sponslblUtles  when  they  engage  In  the  clin- 
ical investigation  of  new  drugs  and  pro- 
cedures. 

1.  A  physician  may  participate  In  cUnlcal 
Investigation  only  to  the  extent  that  his  ac- 
tivities are  a  part  of  a  systematic  program 
competently  designed,  under  accepted  stand- 
ards of  scientific  research,  to  produce  data 
which  Is  scientifically  valid  and  significant. 

2.  In  conducting  clinical  Investigation,  the 
Investigator  should  demonstrate  the  same 
concern  and  caution  for  the  welfare,  safety 
and  comfort  of  the  person  involved  as  Is 
required  of  a  physician  who  Is  furnishing 
medical  care  to  a  patient  independent  of 
any  cUnlcal  Investigation. 

3.  In  cUnlcal  mvestlgatlon  primarily  for 
treatment — 

A.  The  physician  must  recognize  that  the 
physician-patient  relationship  exists  and 
that  he  Is  expected  to  exercise  his  profes- 
sional judgment  and  skill  In  the  best  Interest 
of  the  patient. 

B.  Voluntary  consent  must  be  obtained 
from  the  patient,  at  from  his  legally  author- 
ized representative  If  the  patient  lacks  the 
capacity  to  consent,  following:  (a)  disclosure 
that  the  physician  Intends  to  use  an  Investi- 
gational drug  or  experimental  procedure,  (b) 
a  reasonable  explanation  of  the  nature  of  the 
drug  or  procedure  to  be  used,  risks  to  be  ex- 
pected, and  pKJsslble  therapeutic  benefits, 
(c)  an  offer  to  answer  any  Inquiries  concern- 
ing the  drug  or  procedure,  and  (d)  a  dis- 
closure of  alternative  drugs  or  procedures 
that  may  be  available. 

I.  In  exceptional  circumstances  and  to  the 
extent  that  dlsclottire  of  Information  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  the  drug  or  experi- 
mental procedure  or  risks  would  be  expected 
to  materially  affect  the  health  of  the  patient 
and  would  be  detrimental  to  his  best  Inter- 
ests, such  Information  may  be  withheld  from 
the  patient.  In  such  circumstances  such 
Information  shall  be  disclosed  to  a  respon- 
sible relative  or  friend  of  the  patient  where 
possible. 

II.  Ordinarily,  consent  should  be  in  writ- 
ing, except  where  the  physician  deems  It 
necessary  to  rely  upon  consent  In  other  than 
written  form  because  of  the  physical  or  emo- 
tional state  of  the  patient. 

III.  Where  emergency  treatment  Is  neces- 
sary and  the  patient  is  Incapable  of  giving 
consent  and  no  one  Is  available  who  has 


authority  to  act  on  his  behalf,  consent  Is 
assumed. 

4.  In  clinical  Investigation  primarily  for 
the  accumulation  of  scientific  knowledge — 

A.  Adequate  safeguards  must  be  provided 
for  the  welfare,  safety  and  comfort  of  the 
subject. 

B.  Consent,  in  writing,  should  be  obtained 
from  the  subject,  or  from  his  legally  author- 
ized representative  if  the  subject  lacks  the 
capacity  to  consent,  following:  (a)  a  dis- 
closure of  the  fact  that  an  investigational 
drug  or  procedure  is  to  be  used,  (b)  a  reason- 
able explanation  of  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
cedure to  be  used  and  risks  to  be  expected, 
and  (c)  an  offer  to  answer  any  inquiries 
concerning  the  drug  or  procedure. 

C.  Minors  or  mentally  Incompetent  persons 
may  be  used  as  subjects  only  If: 

1.  The  nature  of  the  Investigation  is  such 
that  mentally  competent  adults  would  not 
be  suitable  subjects. 

ii.  Consent,  In  writing.  Is  given  by  a  legally 
authorized  representative  of  the  subject 
under  circumstances  In  which  an  informed 
and  prudent  adult  would  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  volunteer  himself  or  his  child  as 
a  subject. 

D.  No  person  may  be  used  as  a  subject 
against  his  wUl. 


vanced  and  fully  developed  today  than  most 
people  realize.  It  encompasses  the  full  spec- 
trum of  the  uses  of  the  sea — in  Its  military, 
economic,  political  and  commercial  conno- 
tations." 

The  new  Soviet  emphasis  on  seapower  rep- 
resents a  major  strategic  decision.  With  Its 
arsenal  of  720  ICBMs  more  than  offset  by  n 
larger  U.S.  deterrent,  with  its  huge  land  army 
muscle-bound  and  deprived  of  global  mobil- 
ity in  the  middle  of  the  great  Eurasian  land- 
mass,  Russia  has  turned  to  the  sea  to  break 
out  of  Its  own  geographic  confines  and  at- 
tempt to  wield  truly  global  power. 

Using  the  navy  as  a  political  as  well  as  a 
military  force,  the  Kremlin  hopes  that  its 
mere  presence  in  many  places  will  act  as  a 
deterrent  to  the  U.S.  Moreover,  the  Russians 
want  to  be  ready  to  move  quickly  Into  any 
areas  where  U.S.  power  and  prestige  may  re- 
cede. They  not  only  plan  to  project  a  more 
tangible  Russian  influence  in  the  underde- 
veloped world,  but  also,  by  using  their  mer- 
chant fleet,  to  get  a  strong  hold  on  the  raw 
materials  vital  to  Soviet — and  often  to  Amer- 
ican— industry.  Ultimately,  though,  the  Rus- 
sian navy's  biggest  threat  is  a  military  one. 
Its  offensive  strategy  not  only  zeroes  sub- 
marine-carried nuclear  missiles  In  on  U.S. 
cities,  but  alms  to  isolate  North  America 
from  Europe  and  Asia  In  case  of  war. 


THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  RUSSIAN 
NAVY:  NEW  POSSIBLE  DANGER 
TO  THE  UNITED  STATES— II 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  an 
article  published  recently,  in  Time  maga- 
zine points  up  the  "impressive  striking 
power"  of  the  Soviet  Navy,  particularly 
its  large  submarine  fleet,  now  more  than 
twice  that  of  the  United  States.  In  dis- 
cussing the  threat  of  this  Soviet  naval 
strength  to  U.S.  interest,  the  article 
warns: 

Ultimately  though,  the  Russian  navy's 
biggest  threat  Is  a  military  one.  Its  offensive 
strategy  not  only  zeroes  submarine-carried 
nuclear  mlssUes  in  on  U.S.  cities,  but  aims  to 
Isolate  North  America  from  Europe  and  Asia 
in  case  of  war. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  article,  entitled  "Russia: 
Power  Play  of  the  Oceans,"  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  item 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Formidable  Fleets 

Since  1957,  Russia  has  added  to  Its  navy 
vlrtuaUy  all  of  the  ships  that  now  make  up 
Its  Impressive  striking  power.  It  has  a  mod- 
em force  of  19  cruisers,  170  destroyers,  mis- 
sile frigates  and  destroyer  escorts,  and  560 
motor  torpedo  boats.  Its  360  submarines,  55 
of  them  nuclear,  give  Russia  the  world's  larg- 
est submarine  fleet,  far  exceeding  the  U.S. 
total  of  155  subs  but  falling  short  of  the  U.S. 
fleet  of  75  nuclear  subs. 

Moreover,  unlike  other  naval  powers,  the 
Soviet  Union  uses  Its  merchant  marine  and 
other  seagoing  services  as  Important  arms  of 
the  navy.  Russia  has  the  world's  fastest- 
growing  merchant  fleet,  which  will  pass  the 
lagging  U.S.  merchant  marine  In  tonnage  in 
the  early  1970s.  Its  high-seas  flshlng  fleet  Is 
the  world's  largest  and  most  modem;  many 
of  Its  4.000  craft  fish  for  vital  Information 
along  foreign  coasts  as  well  as  for  the  crea- 
tures of  the  sea.  The  Soviet  Union  also  has 
the  largest  oceanographlc  fleet,  whose  200 
ships  plumb  the  earth's  waters  for  mlUtarily 
valuable  data  on  depths,  currents,  bottom  to- 
pograpny  and  other  information  of  Interest 
to  Its  ships  and  submarines.  Says  Admiral 
John  McCain  Jr.,  commander  In  chief  of  U.S. 
lutval  forces  In  Europe:  "The  Rtisslan  pro- 
gram to  develop  Its  seapower  is  more  ad- 


WALTER  REUTHER  SUPPORTS  THE 
PRESIDENT'S  HOUSING  BILL 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day the  President  presented  his  housing 
bill  to  Congress  for  consideration.  It  calls 
for  a  massive  building  program  aimed  at 
the  goal  of  6  million  units  for  low-  and 
moderate-income  families  over  a  10-year 
period.  This  is,  indeed,  the  type  of  com- 
mitment which  is  necessary  to  reach  the 
goal  of  a  "safe  and  decent  home  and 
suitable  living  environment  for  every 
American  family,"  the  goal  first  articu- 
lated 19  years  ago  in  the  1949  housing 
bill. 

To  achieve  this  goal,  we  must  have  the 
support  of  all  elements  of  society.  I  was 
pleased  to  note  that  Walter  Reuther, 
president  of  the  United  Auto  Workers 
and  president  of  the  Industrial  Union 
Department  of  the  AFL-CIO,  was  one  of 
the  first  to  endorse  the  President's  pro- 
gram. In  his  statement,  Mr.  Reuther 
pledges  the  support  of  his  organization 
for  this  "imaginative  and  innovative" 
piece  of  legislation. 

This  pledge  of  support  is  typical  of 
Walter  Reuther.  He  has  been  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  Nation's  leaders  in  develop- 
ing and  supporting  programs  to  improve 
the  quality  of  American  life.  His  leader- 
ship in  urban  affairs  is  unquestionable, 
and  his  support  of  the  bill  will  enhance 
its  prospects  for  quick  passage. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Reuther's  statement  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RxnTHER  Hails  L.  B.  J.  Ubban  Message, 
Pledges  Sttpport 

Mr.  President,  I  congratulate  you  on  the 
vision  and  the  commitment  that  Inspired 
this  historic  recommendation  on  urban  af- 
fairs. The  scope  and  magnitude  of  the  pro- 
posals are  such  that  they  will  begin  to 
achieve  the  goal  of  the  1949  Housing  Act,  of 
providing  all  Americans  with  a  suitable  liv- 
ing environment.  The  priority  that  urban 
affairs  must  have  in  our  national  policy  con- 
sideration has  begun  to  be  realized.  It  Is 
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IniaglnMiv*  and  Innovative.  It  suggest*  u«Jng 
the  public  and  private  sectors  in  ways  that 
win  i)«Tnlt  both  to  work  together  so  that 
we  can  make  all  our  communltlee  Uvable. 

We  especially  support  thoee  efforts  that 
start  to  provide  more  housing— rental  and 
ownership — for  our  low-income  families.  The 
proposed  interest  rate  subsidy,  increasing 
model  clUes  funding,  developing  new  towns 
based  on  diversity  of  Income  and  race,  and 
the  long-term  funding  of  Uiese  programs 
provide  the  tooU  necessary  to  do  the  Job. 
We  are  especially  gratified  by  the  proposed 
changes  in  PN.M.A.  For  they  will  make  It 
possible  to  utilize  efficiently  union  pension 
funds  for  housing.  In  addition,  the  consor- 
Uum  proposals  enables  private  enterprise  to 
place  lU  resources  t>ehlnd  social  develop- 
ment and  stimulate  the  creation  of  local 
housing  consortia.  The  FNMA  and  con- 
sorUum  proposals  permit  the  private  sector 
to  harness  Its  energies  In  socially  useful  ways 
that  win  benefit  the  entire  Nation. 

The  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1968  win  be  one  of  the  most  important 
pieces  of  legislation  that  the  Congress  has 
considered  in  recent  years.  Your  proposals 
deserve  full  support.  They  should  be  enacted 
promptly.  We  will  work  hard  to  help  pass 
them. 


RIO    ARRIBA    COUNTY    SCORES    A 
SIGNIFICANT  FIRST 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  Rio 
Arriba  County  is  located  in  northern 
New  Mexico.  It  is  not  huge  In  population, 
but  our  people  there  make  up  In  imagina- 
tion and  drive  what  they  may  lack  In 
numbers.  Citizens  of  Rio  Arriba  are  on 
the  move,  "working  as  a  team"  In  the 
best  American  western  tradition. 

A  striking  instance  of  this  progressive 
spirit  occurred  only  recently,  when  the 
Rio  Arriba  County  office  of  the  Agricul- 
tural StabUlzatlon  and  Conservation 
Service  was  singled  out  for  a  notable 
honor:  selection  as  the  finest  In  the 
Nation.  The  office's  action  farm  pro- 
grams are  superior  to  any  in  the  nearly 
3.000  agricultural  counties  in  our  coim- 
try  We  In  New  Mexico  are  extremely 
proud  of  Rio  Arriba's  selection  for  this 
singular  honor.  I  ask  unscnimous  consent 
that  an  article  detailihg  Rio  Arriba 
ASCS's  achievements  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Rio  AaaiBA  Is  Top  ASCS  County  in  Nation 

The  Rio  Arriba  County  office  of  the  Agri- 
cultural StablllzaUon  and  ConservaUon  Serv- 
ice Is  No.  1  In  the  nation. 

ASCS  headquarters  In  Washington.  DC. 
announced  this  week  that  Rio  Arriba  topped 
all  of  the  nearly  3.000  agricultural  counties 
In  the  United  SUtes  for  excellence  of  ad- 
ministration of  action  farm  programs. 

Carl  A.  Larson.  ASCS  Southwest  Area  Di- 
rector, will  come  to  New  Mexico  next  week 
to  present  the  Rio  Arriba  county  office  staff 
with  a  national  award.  The  presenUtlon 
win  highlight  an  ASCS  banquet  Monday, 
February  19.  at  Taos,  as  part  of  a  a-day 
orientation  meeting  for  farmer-elected  A8C 
committeemen  In  northern  New  Mexico 
counties. 

Fred  Romero  Is  manager  of  the  Rio  Arriba 
county  office.  Clarabelle  Ortiz  and  Ramona 
Jlron  are  program  clerks.  They  carry  on  the 
day  to  day  farm  program  administration 
under  the  supervision  of  the  ASC  county 
committee:  Pat  Martin  of  El  Rlto,  chairman; 
EUseo  Valdez  of  Palrvlew.  vice-chairman; 
and  Tony  Schmltz,  Jr.  of  OJlto,  member. 

The  national  evaluation  of  the  ASCS  op- 


eraUon    Indicates    the    award    U    given    for 
"working  as  a  team  " 

"As  a  result  of  cooperation,  planning,  and 
organization  of  their  work,  they  have  more 
than  doubled  farmer  participation  in  needed 
soil  and  water  conservation  cost-sharing 
projects  in  the  past  few  years."  the  evalua- 
tion stated. 

OfDce  Manager  Romero  has  listed  recent 
county  accomplishments:  14  community  Ir- 
rigation system  projects,  special  cost-share 
assistance  to  small  acreage  and  low  Income 
farmers.  Inclusions  of  the  JlcarlUa  Reserva- 
tion Indians  In  the  4-corner  special  project 
carried  on  under  the  Agricultural  Conserva- 
tion Program,  emergency  conservation  assist- 
ance to  511  low  income  farmers  to  rehabili- 
tate farmland  and  irrigation  ditches  seri- 
ously damaged  In  floods  caused  by  heavy 
rains  last  August. 

To  accomplish  these  results,  the  evaluation 
showed,  county  ofBce  personnel  held  a  total 
of  26  community  meetings  within  the  county 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  first  hand  informa- 
tion to  farmers  and  ranchers  regarding  ASCS 
programs.  Program  Information  is  presented 
m  both  English  and  Spanish.  Romero  at- 
tributes much  of  the  success  to  this  bi- 
lingual approach. 

ASCS  personnel  also  spent  a  total  of  52 
man-days  in  1967  working  with  other  govern- 
mental agencies  on  coordinated  technical  as- 
sistance planning  and  rural  areas  develop- 
ment projects  m  Rio  Arriba  county.  Romero 
said. 

The  ASC  County  Committee  and  staff  ad- 
minister US.  Dep.^rtment  of  Agriculture  pro- 
grams assigned  to  It  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  Congress  Policy  guidance 
and  program  assistance  Is  furnished  from  the 
ASCS  SUte  office  in  Albuquerque. 

The  ASC  State  Committee,  appointed  by 
Secretary  Orvllle  L.  Freeman.  Includes  Paul 
Woofter  of  Socorro.  Chairman;  and  Paul 
Simmons  of  SanU  Fe;  and  Gilbert  Gomez 
of  Hagerman.  members.  Mr.  William  Morrow, 
executive  director,  heads  up  the  State  Office 
operation.  Dr.  Phil  Leyendecker  of  Las 
Cruces,  Director  of  Agricultural  Extensions  at 
New  Mexico  State  University.  Is  ex-ofllclo  and 
member  of  the  State  Committee. 


KNOWLEDGE.   IDEALISM,    AND 
INTEGRITY 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  with  In- 
creasing and  disturbing  frequency,  the 
various  news  media  report  speeches, 
made  to  college  and  university  at«il- 
ences.  whose  major  design  appears  to  be 
that  of  discouraging  the  confidence  of 
our  yoimg  people  In  their  country,  its 
institutions,  and  even  themselves.  In 
some  cases,  they  assume  the  character- 
istics of  tirades  against  the  f  vmdamental 
purpKees  of  leanung  institutions;  that 
of  preparing  the  young  man  or  the  young 
woman  to  go  out  into  the  larger  society , 
with  conscientious  concern  for  his  or  her 
personal  responsibility  to  that  society. 

It  was,  therefore,  most  refreshing  for 
me  to  read  a  speech  delivered  by  Dr. 
Reuben  P.  Jeschke,  president  of  Sioux 
Falls  College.  Sioux  Falls.  S.  Dak.,  at 
that  Institution's  armual  formal  fall  con- 
vocation on  September  14,  1967.  Entitled 
"Knowledge,  Idealism,  and  Integrity," 
Dr.  Jeschke  "s  scholarly  presentation  is  a 
gentle  but  forthright  statement  of  what 
higher  education  should  mean.  It  is  a 
speech  which  I  feel  should  be  made  at 
other  colleges  and  universities  across  our 
land.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Knowlcdcc.  Idealism,  and  Intecritt  on  the 

College  Campus 
(Address  presented  by  Dr.  Reuben  P.  Jeschke, 
president  of  Sioux  Palls  College.  Sioux 
Palls,  S.  Dak.,  on  the  occasion  of  the  col- 
lege's annual  formal  fall  convocation,  held 
at  the  First  Baptist  Church,  Sioux  Palls, 
Septemt>er  14.  1967) 

My  lengthy  title  reminds  me  of  the  old 
story  about  the  speaker  who  used  the  letters 
of  the  word  "Yale"  to  suggest  the  Individual 
points  in  hl3  address.  The  performance  be- 
came unduly  long.  Later  a  weary  listener  ex- 
pressed his  relief  that  the  title  had  not  been 
"Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology." 

College  Is  not  one  but  many  things.  Each 
plays  Its  part  as  we  move  toward  the  goal  of  a 
properly  educated  Individual.  To  my  way  of 
thinking  knowledge,  Idealism  and  Integrity 
are  all  essential  ingredients.  That  being  so,  I 
would  Just  as  soon  spell  them  out  In  my  title 
and  hope  that  as  a  result  you  may  think 
and  them  more  specifically. 

What  I  mean  to  suggest  Is.  both  that  each 
Is  necessary,  but  also  that  between  them 
there  must  come  to  be  In  us  a  proper  rela- 
tionship or  connection.  We  shall  look  at  each 
In  turn  At  best  that  might  be  like  picking  up 
a  gem  and  looking  at  It  for  Its  own  beauty.  It 
can  exist  alone.  But  only  as  Jewels  are  com- 
bined Into  a  setting  to  enhance  each  other 
can  they  complement  each  other  well  enough 
to  serve  In  a  royal  crown.  I  believe  these  three 
belong  together — everywhere  for  that  mat- 
ter— but  particularly  on  the  college  campus. 
Or  we  might  call  It  a  blend.  The  purveyors 
of  certain  commodities,  some  good  and  some 
harmful,  are  always  claiming  that  they  have 
a  blend  better  than  anyone  else's.  Well.  I  here 
propose  for  you  a  blend  too,  and  I  think  that 
It  Is  among  the  best  In  the  world. 

I.   KNOWLEDGE 

We  start  with  the  most  obvious,  knowledge, 
or  the  world  of  facts.  There  must  be  a  great 
deal  of  knowledge  around:  libraries  arc  bulg- 
ing, research  la  being  pursued  with  a  regular 
frenzy,  l>ook8  are  being  written  by  the 
thousands,  compilations  of  all  sorts  are  being 
dally  assembled.  It  U  said  that  the  freshmen 
bring  in  so  much,  and  the  seniors  take  out  so 
little,  that  the  colleges  are  accumulating 
more  and  more.  You  need  knowledge,  plenty 
of  It.  for  whatever  profession  you  will  later 
enter. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  hear  a  good  deal 
currently  about  the  "explosion  of  knowl- 
edge." More  and  more  facts  are  being  discov- 
ered or  made,  so  that  at  times  we  almost  get 
a  sense  of  being  smothered  under  them.  In 
some  ways  It  is  a  necessary  trend.  In  some 
respects  It  Is  unavoidable,  and  perhaps  In 
still  others  It  U  the  most  glamorous  fad 
homo  sapiens  has  hit  upon. 

A  recent  comment  on  the  subject  was  of- 
fered In  an  address  on  the  liberal  arts  by 
James  G  Rice  of  Stephens  College.  Said  Mr. 
Rice:  "Our  game  has  caught  up  with  us.  Be- 
ginning with  the  birth  of  Christ.  It  Is  estl- 
,  mated  that  the  first  doubUng  of  knowledge 
occurred  In  1715.  the  second  In  1900.  the 
third  In  1950.  and  the  fourth  In  1960.  This 
means  that  If  ycu  left  school  In  1950,  In 
1960  you  knew  exactly  one-half  as  much  as 
you  should  have  known." 

Nothing  I  say  here  must  give  you  the  Im- 
pression that  there  Is  much  reason  for  you 
to  be  In  college  If  you  wlU  not  apply  yourself 
diUgently  to  learning  facts.  The  basic  and 
most  recently  approved  ones  are  vital  to  you 
as  a  developing  person,  whatever  your  life's 
vocation  may  be.  They  are  your  frame  of 
reference;  they  are  the  tools  with  which 
you  operate.  It  goes  without  saying  that  in 
our  kind  of  world  the  process  can  never  stop. 
You  simply  must  keep  alert  to  new  and 
changed  facu  as  long  as  you  live.  Even  the 
Bible  says  that  we  should  get  knowledge. 

Having  said  this.  I  nevertheless  also  have 
some  second  thoughts.  How  much  can  and 
should  a  person  learn?  Take  It  from  me,  you 
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students,  your  teachtrs  will  invariably  think 
that  you  should  lear^  ii\  av  ihnn  you  do!  Yet 
you  ciiii't  iparn  cvet-ytiiing.  With  so  much 
changing,  how  hard  should  you  work  to  re- 
member something  that  may  be  out  of  date 
tomorrow?  Naturally,  this  would  be  less  true 
in  some  fields  than  others.  The  question  of 
selectivity  cannot  and  should  not  be 
avoided. 

The  great  German  poet  Goethe,  and  a  sci- 
entist of  some  stature  as  well,  wrote  over 
150  years  ago:  "With  the  world  moving  at  its 
present  pace,  mere  knowledge  avails  us  noth- 
ing; by  the  time  a  man  has  taken  note  of 
all  there  is  to  know,  he  has  lost  his  cs-entlal 
self." 

Perhaps  clues  are  to  be  seen  in  the  fact 
that  vast  amounts  of  fact  and  information 
may  be  compressed  into  encyclopaedias  and 
microfilm.  If  we  know  what  we  are  looking 
for.  these  and  other  media  make  speedy  re- 
trieval possible.  The  computer  has.  of  course, 
become  in  our  day  an  obje-  t  of  near-wcrshlp. 
Whatever  else  may  be  said.  It  can  be  a  vast 
storehouse  of  Information,  to  be  found  again 
when  and  In  whatever  combination  we 
choose. 

A  recent  book  by  Marshall  McLuhan  and 
Quentin  Pore  carried  the  title  The  Medium  Is 
The  Message.  It  has  la  good  deal  to  say  a'oout 
what  it  cills  "electrical  circuitry."  In  that 
[r.formatlo:!  pours  upon 
ard    continuously.    As 


context  they  sa\ 

us.    insta.-UaneiniF'y 

soon   as  Informoi-oii   is  acquired.  It  Is   very 


rapidly  rep'  i fed  b- 


Etui  newer  information. 


Our  electrica:iv-i:  iihgurated  world  ha.'s 
caused  us  to  move  i:  .>m  the  habit  of  data 
classification  to  the  mode  of  pattern  recog- 
nition." (P.  63)  In  tn:>t  invitation  to  larger 
concepts  iJPs  ::r..th  :r  c'.uc  tj  the  digestion 
of  facts,  or  at  Uasi  how  to  keep  from  being 
buried  und' r  them. 

I  psk  myself  a  related  question.  What  Is  the 
point  of  leirning  facts  anyway?  It  will  help 
you  get  a  job.  But  is  that  enough,  especially 
when  we  forr-et  to  much  so  soon,  and  when 
sa  often  eacli  business  wants  the  employee 
to  learn  its  facts  in  Its  own  way?  Surely, 
le.srning  of  bits  of  Information  Is  not  an 
end  in  itself.  When  In  the  Old  Testament 
man  is  urged  to  get  knowledge,  he  Is  charged 
equally  to  eet  understanding  with  it.  Who 
of  Us  iias  lint  met  iieople  that  know  a  great 
denl.  At  the  same  time,  they  are  anything 
but  interetinff.  vlt:»l.  wise  or  mature.  With 
our  inescapable  acquiring  of  facts,  which 
too  f.Itnn  has  the  feel  of  a  squirrel  storing 
nu!s  must  aliide  a  parallel  concern  for  the 
meaning  of  the  e  facts  and  how  they  fit  Into 
the  whole  complex  6f  our  knowledge.  People 
must  not  only  be  nware  of  the  individual 
trees:  they  iiave  to  have  awareness  of  the 
entire  woods.  All  I  can  do  is  to  commend  that 
larger  goal  to  you. 

In  a  volume  released  just  last  year  by 
Arthur  M.  Schle-inper.  Jr.,  about  the  Viet- 
nam W.ir.  find  en"tlc:'  The  Bitter  Heritage 
I  found  myself  reading:  "The  only  antidote 
to  a  shallow  knowledge  of  history  Is  a  deeper 
knowledge,  the  knowledge  which  produces 
not  dogmatic  certitude  but  diagnostic  skill, 
not  clairvoyance  but  Insight."  (Page  102), 
(Pawcett  Edition)  I  consider  that  an  en- 
dorsement of  whal^  I  have  been  trying  to 
say. 

II.   IDE.ALISM 

Idealism  is  thinking  in  terms  of  things 
as  a  person  believea  they  ought  to  be.  That 
is,  unless  one  has  in  mind  a  certain  formal 
school  of  pIiiloEophy  which  is  so  named. 
Idealism  \ooks  to  a  better  world,  or  even  some 
Utopia  of  a  person's  imagining. 

We  make  a  distitction  In  every  day  lan- 
guage between  the  practical  people  and  the 
idealists.  The  first  are  those  who  want  to 
be  doing  things  without  thinking  a  great 
deal  about  them.  In  most  of  the  American 
environment  they  .ire  the  people  who  really 
count.  Then  the  idealists  are  those  who  are 
not  very  realistic  or  effective  in  action,  but 
they  dream  about  all  the  better  possibilities. 
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The  distinction  is  too  narrov/ly  drawn. 
There  Is  of  course  a  difference  In  degree,  some 
being  inclined  more  one  way  than  the  other. 
Beyond  that,  however,  we  all  are  and  have 
to  be  Idealists.  We  have  an  Idea  by  which  we 
implement  the  fact  or  the  thing.  In  itself 
neutral  and  without  Initiative.  Such  ideal- 
ism does  not  necessarily  make  the  world 
better  for  others,  but  it  certainly  keeps  it 
from  stagnating. 

Ycu  .ire  and  you  must  be  an  Idealist.  You 
gather  knowledge  on  this  campu?.  To  some 
exteiit  you  m  ly  be  abi-orbing  it  for  the  sheer 
personal  joy  that  comes  from  knowing.  No 
doubt  you  soon  move  beyond  that  to  the 
question  of  how  knowledge  may  be  best  em- 
ployed m  your  own  life.  That  is  where  ideal- 
ism e.iters  and.  strictly  speaking,  it  may  ex- 
pre.s  itself  on  a  number  of  different  levels, 
depending  upon  what  people  consider  to  be 
valuable. 

Alexander  the  Great  had  idealism  of  a 
sort.  He  wept  when  lie  was  still  a  quite  young 
man  and  had  to  conclude  that  no  worlds 
were  left  to  conquer.  Napoleon  was  a  part  of 
the  same  meiitality.  even  as  lie  set  out  on 
that  fateful  march  to  Moscow.  The  man  who 
is  determined  to  make  a  million  dollars 
could  be  described  likewise.  The  trouble  is 
that  this  is  pretty  largely  on  the  level  of  self- 
aggrandizement,  and  rather  far  from  idealism 
as  we  usually  employ  the  word.  Even  Goethe, 
whom  we  quoted  a  while  ago.  felt  that  scien- 
tific and  technological  concepts  if  used  alone 
to  interpret  the  world  "do  nothing  to  nourish 
the  innate  humanity  within  us."  Instead, 
they  cause  it  to  "sicken  and  wither." 

What  then,  do  we  mean  by  idealism  on  this 
kin"d  of  campus?  We  would  start  with  a  fact 
that  psychological  and  medical  knowledge 
both  find  self-evident.  Namely,  that  the  life 
which  does  not  just  look  in  upon  itself,  but 
Is  outer-oriented,  is  bound  to  be  healthier 
and  happier.  We  take  our  knowledge,  for  in- 
stance, not  as  somethi:Tg  over  which  a  miser 
gloats  In  a  dark  corner,  but  as  a  resource  wl«-h 
which  we  can  have  a  lot  of  fun  as  we  let  it 
loose  In  the  world.  Thus  we  really  do  want 
to  see  It  work  effectively  in  various  honorable 
diversions,  such  as  work,  community  causes, 
finding  a  more  exciting  place  for  ourselves 
in  the  great  world. 

The  self  still  remains  rather  strongly  in- 
volved. We  don't  really  abandon  ourselves  to 
the  great  challenges.  "This  is  rather  like  what 
Wm.  H.  White,  Jr.,  says  In  "The  Organiza- 
tion Man"  about  Christmas  funds.  He  says 
people  start  them  because  they  can't  trust 
themselves  to  save  money  on  their  own  Initi- 
ative. They  feel  more  secure  in  a  kind  of  self- 
entrapment  to  the  bank.  The  opposite,  of 
course,  is  the  person  who  feels  his  mission 
as  a  Christmas  giver  so  impelllngly  that  his 
goals  of  saving  and  use  of  the  money  are 
disciplined  to  that  end. 

The  kind  of  idealism  I  would  particularly 
commend  to  you  is  one  which  does  not  at- 
tach itself  to  all  kinds  of  strings  or  reserva- 
tions. It  is  self-giving  In  the  spirit  of  Jesus 
Christ.  He  broke  bread  for  others  to  eat,  used 
water  to  wash  the  feet  of  his  disciples,  and 
was  not  beyond  making  some  wine  available 
for  the  wedding  guests.  So  with  knowledge  or 
anything  else  Sioux  Falls  College  enables  you 
to  acquire.  It  Is  honorable  In  Itself.  We  trust, 
though,  that  when  the  total  story  of  your 
life  as  a  student  is  told  the  thought  of 
"Culture  for  Service"  has  broken  through  to 
you  as  a  meaningful  option. 

I  find  myself  talking  about  this  now  and 
then  because  I  consider  it  so  basic  to  the 
abundant  life.  He  that  loses  his  life  for  the 
right  things  shall  Indeed  find  It.  The  greatest 
does  become  the  least.  The  "spirit  witliin 
the  wheels"  about  which  the  prophet  Ezeklel 
speaks  determines  whether  in  the  last  anal- 
ysis those  wheels  mean  anything  or  not. 
Idealism  you  must  add  to  the  Ingredients  for 
a  meaningful  life  here.  It  should  be  kept  ele- 
vated to  reflect  humanity's  best  experiences 


and  so  that  it  can  fully  reflect  the  spirit  of 
a  Christian  college. 

An  interesting  recent  play  by  Friedrlck 
Durrenniatt,  entitled  The  Physicists,  has  one 
of  them  say:  "I  give  my  services  to  any  sys- 
tem, providing  tiiat  system  leaves  nie  alone. 
I  know  there's  a  lot  of  talk  nowadays  about 
physicists'  moral  responsibilities.  We  sud- 
denly find  ourselves  confronted  with  our  own 
fears  and  we  have  a  fit  of  morality.  This  is 
nonsense."  (P.  76) 

Is  it?  Later  in  the  same  play  another  and 
still  greater  scientist  says:  "Our  knowledge 
lias  become  a  frightening  burden.  Our  re- 
searches are  perilous,  our  discoveries  are 
lethal.  For  us  physicists  there  is  nothing  left 
but  to  surrender  to  reality.  It  disintegrates 
on  touching  us.  We  have  to  take  back  our 
knowledge  and  I  have  taken  it  back."  (P.  76) 
Actually  he  was  unable  to  do  that,  and  the 
direction  into  which  It  was  already  head- 
ing wjs  one  of  destruction  Instead  of  bless- 
ing. The  idealism  of  man  can — Indeed,  fin- 
ally must — turn  it  into  an  instrument  for 
his  self-realization  as  a  child  of  God  and 
the  service  of  the  common  good. 

III.  integrity 

And  now.  what  is  integrity?  The  word 
comes  from  the  Latin  "Integer,"  meaning 
whole.  Integrity  means  that  an  individual 
possesses  a  certain  inherent  wholeness,  an 
undlvldedness.  or,  as  one  dictionary  defini- 
tion puts  it,  "unbroken  completeness."  More 
broadly,  we  think  of  the  truly  upright  per- 
son, one  who  is  honest  in  a  total  sort  of 
way.  Such  a  person  avoids  sham  or  double- 
dealing.  For  him  life  Is  one  consistent  whole, 
related  without  diminution  or  loss  of  direc- 
tion to  the  best  that  he  knows. 

Without  Integrity  idealism  becomes  sus- 
pect or  tarnished,  however  well-meant.  It  may 
either  be  a  largely  subjective  thinking  of 
what  is  desirable,  or  it  bears  little  relation- 
ship to  that  world  in  which  ideals  must 
finally  be  expressed. 

Knowledge  is  not  yet  Integrity.  It  pro- 
vides a  service  and  satisfaction  of  its  own. 
That  goes  only  so  far.  Taken  by  itself  It  Is 
like  eating.  But  for  most  people  eating  Is 
not  yet  living. 

Even  idealism,  I  feel,  may  fall  below  the 
possibilities  or  be  an  ephemeral  kind  of  noth- 
ingness when  taken  by  itself.  It  can  be  a 
life-long  daydreaming.  In  practice  people 
whom  society  regards  as  bad  can  nevertheless 
feel  quite  idealistic.  They  feel  that,  however 
out  of  step  they  are  with  everyone  else, 
they  are  really  the  ones  who  know  what 
is  good  for  all.  Idealism  Is  the  fire  of  life, 
so  to  speak,  the  zest  we  do  need  for  motiva- 
tion. Yet  it  can  become  a  kind  of  prairie  fire 
instead  of  the  warmth  to  sustain  us  in  the 
wintry  nights  of  the  soul. 

That  leaves  integrity  as  the  needed  other 
ingredient  to  make  a  balanced  configuration. 
Here  we  conclude  by  asking  what  Is  finany 
worth  living  for.  what  makes  right  right.  Can 
I  stand — or  even  respect — myself  as  an  in- 
dividual m  the  midst  of  everything  else  that 
life  may  shower  upon  me,  or  that  I  might 
grasp   by  main   force? 

Integrity  Is  a  very  hard  thing  to  pin  down. 
But  it  Is  terribly  important  Just  the  same. 
It  is  that  ultimate  of  value  and  purpose  and 
conduct  which  makes  us  people  rather  than 
mere  animals.  The  prophets  of  the  Old  Test- 
ament were  forever  talking  about  It.  Their 
emphasis  was  on  justice  between  people. 
It  Is  awareness  of  an  integrity  toward  which 
we  are  at  least  striving  that  let*  us  dare  see 
ourselves  as  made  In  the  image  of  God. 

Would  a  former  ruthless  newspaper  tycoon 
like  William  Randolph  Hearst  possess  it  ade- 
nuately?  Many  doubted  it  then,  and  I  would 
doubt  it  now.  W.  A.  Swanberg  In  his  Citizen 
Hearst  (Page  426.  Bantam  Edition)  says  "he 
was  a  riot  of  Incongruity.  He  could  only  be 
described  In  contradictions.  He  was  true  and 
he  was  false.  He  was  a  puritan,  and  he  was 
a  libertine.  He  was  democratic,  and  he  was 
kingly.  He  was  Immovable,  and  he  was  fickle. 
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He  WM   kindly,  and   he  wm  cruel.  He  wm 
great  and  he  waa  contemptible." 

In  thla  vein  David  Rlesman  speaka  of  the 
•autonomous  Individual"  who  knows  how  he 
wanu  to  live  regardlew  of  what  the  well- 
adluated  crowd  does.  Orwell  in  his  Nineteen 
Eighty-Four  calls  "doublelhlnk"  the  quan- 
dary of  the  people  living  under  thoae  maM 
controls.  Ttoey  somehow  make  themselves  de- 
liberately believe  what  they  know  to  be  false. 
This  Is  stark  tragedy.  One  wonders  If  in 
such  a  situation  integrity  U  even  possible. 

You  have  not  found  your  best  self  here, 
whether  as  student  or  as  faculty  member. 
unless  your  own  life  becomes  an  experience 
In  integrity.  Relate  it  to.  fit  It  together  with, 
make  it  the  basis  (or.  whatever  you  know 
about  knowledge  or  idealism.  You  will  be- 
come a  whole  person.  A  whole  person  cannot 
deny  what  U  best  In  himself.  He  will  see  to 
It  that  everything  elae  he  knows  or  envisions 
becomes  expressive  of  that  best. 

It  Is  at  this  point  that  I  have  my  diffi- 
culties in  nndlng  much  good  with  that  left- 
wing,  society-rejecting  segment  of  young  peo- 
ple variously  belonging  to  the  •mods,"  or  the 
•angels."  or  the  'hippies."  or  to  be  Included 
under  what  by  now  may  be  a  generic  term, 
the  beatnik.  They  blame  my  generation  for  a 
messed  up  world.  But  they  accept  the  ad- 
vantages of  that  world  readily  enough  while 
they  r«ject  ftfor  Its  hypocrisies,  materialisms, 
and  disadvantages.  Are  they  doing  anything 
to  give  the  next  generation  a  better  world? 
Even  If  their  oral — or  visual— protest  means 
something  symbolically,  do  they  expect  the 
oldsters  and  the  other  youth  to  set  the  world 
rlghf  It  smacks  to  me  also  of  the  artindal. 
of  the  unrealistic,  the  cowardly,  the  lazy,  and 
even  of  the  hypocritical.  As  a  sociologist  I 
can  give  some  reasons  for  the  phenomenon. 
This  does  not  mean  that  for  one  moment  I 
would  recommend  It  to  the  youth  of  America 
as  the  way  of  Integrity. 

Has  any  young  person  ever  entered  Into  a 
perfect  world?  Name  one  time  or  generation. 
Those  who  made  the  creative  Impacts  of  their 
day  did  not  sit  around  in  self-pity  or  exhaust 
their  Idealism  by  denouncing  others. 

COMCl-tJSION 

1  have  said  ail  of  this  to  you  as  individuals. 
I  also  say  It  to  us  as  a  college  famllly.  Re- 
sponse by  us  as  persons  should  permeate  to 
us  as  a  group.  Love  knowledge,  enjoy  It,  and 
seek  It  diligently.  ComnUt  yourself  to  the 
power  and  excitement  of  Idealism  as  best  you 
can  evaluate  It.  But  the  greatest  of  these  Is 
Integrltv.  With  It  the  climax  Is  reached. 
Without  It  the  others  have  no  foundation  on 
which  to  stand. 


farming    wtth    skyrocketing    consumer 
prices. 

There  will  always  be  a  demand  by  our 
Nation's  famUles  for  pure  nutritious 
grade  A  milk.  If  famUy  farms  cannot 
stay  in  business  and  produce  it.  then 
corporaUon  farms  will  certainly  take 
over  with  consumers  paying  royally  for 
dairy  products. 

Today  s  American  family  farm  is  the 
most  efficient  and  effective  producer  of 
food  in  the  world.  That  is  the  reason  why 
American  consumers  pay  a  smaller  share 
of  their  income  for  food  than  anyone  else 
in  any  other  country. 

But  our  family  dairy  fai-mers  need  a 
better  return  on  their  investment  of 
labor  and  capital.  The  Wisconsin  dairy 
farmer  producing  the  milk  realizes  a  $1 
or  $1  25  an  hour  with  a  $75,000  invest- 
ment while  the  Chicago  milkman  deliver- 
ing the  milk  earns  more  than  $3.50  an 
hour  with  little  or  no  investment.  Many 
people  do  not  realize  that  the  dairy 
farmer  receives  only  about  9  cents  per 
quart  of  milk  that  he  produces. 

The  cost-price  squeeze  is  dealing  fatal 
blow  after  fatal  blow  to  the  dairy  indus- 
try Every  available  economic  indicator 
supports  the  critical  need  to  improve 
dairy  prices  for  Americas  family  dairy 
fanners.  ^      , 

Since  the  present  $4  support  price  was 
established  In  June  1966.  farm  produc- 
tion costs  have  Increased  10  percent, 
taxes  8  percent.  Interest  rates  10  percent, 
farm  wages  10  percent,  and  farm 
machinery  6  percent. 


dustries  and  banks  which  seeks  to  help 
nonprofit  groups  sponsor  housing  for 
low-  and  middle-income  families. 

The  Stamford  Development  Corpora- 
tion, the  Faith  Tabernacle  Baptist 
Church,  city  officials,  and  the  Federal 
Government  have  In  this  Instance  proven 
that  progress  in  the  cities  can  be  made 
If  people  will  work  together. 

Stamford  has  set  a  good  example  of 
what  can  be  achieved  by  cooperative 
community  action. 


LOW- 


BETTER  DAIRY  PRICES  FOR  FAMILY 

FARMERS    URGED    BY    SENATOR 

NELSON 

Mr.  NELSON  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
I  urged  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
restore  the  price  support  for  manufac- 
turing milk  to  90  percent  of  parity  or  ap- 
proximately $4.27  per  hundred  pounds. 

The  current  $4  support  price  has 
proven  to  be  inadequate  for  dairy 
farmers  to  meet  rapidly  escalating  pro- 
duction expenses. 

Milk  production  on  family  dairy  farms 
is  at  Its  lowest  level  in  15  years  as  tens 
of  thousands  of  farmers  are  leaving 
dairying  every  year.  Last  year,  milk  pro- 
duction dropped  below  120  billion  pounds 
for  the  first  time  since  1952.  5  percent 
less  than  the  1961-65  average.  Wiscon- 
sin milk  production  was  off  2  percent 
from  the  previous  year. 

I  believe  that  the  failure  to  improve 
dairy  prices  for  family  farmers  might 
lead    to   widespread    corporation    dairy 


CLAIROL.    INC.    GRANT    TO 
INCOME  HOUSING 

Mr  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  a  suc- 
cessful effort  to  help  the  urban  poor  must 
have  the  support  of  private  industry. 
Without  it.  gains  will  be  limited. 

An  industrial  firm  in  Stamford.  Conn., 
has  demonstrated  how  private  enterprise 
can  get  behind  a  local  project  and  make  it 

^  The  firm.  Clairol.  Inc..  made  avaUable 
a  $22  000  grant  to  a  low-Income  housing 
cooperative  in  Stamford  called  the  New 

Hope  Corp. 

New  Hope,  a  nonprofit  corporation 
sponsored  by  the  Faith  Tabernacle  Bap- 
tist Church  of  Stamford,  will  build  a  90- 
unlt  apartment  cooperative  for  low-in- 
come families. 

The  $22,000  grant  will  be  applied  to  the 
cost  of  the   53.000  square  foot  site  on. 
which  the  housing  will  be  built. 

The  cooperative,  which  will  be  located 
outside  the  downtown  renewal  area  in 
Stamford,  will  ultimately  be  financed  by 
a  $1.6  million  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration mortgage. 

But  there  could  not  have  been  a  mort- 
gage without  ownership  of  the  land  and 
the  purchase  price  could  never  have  been 
met  if  no  one  had  come  up  with  $22,000. 
Clairol.  Inc. — a  Stamford-based  sub- 
sidiary of  Bristol-Meyers— came  through 
for  the  city  and  for  the  citys  poor.  The 
company  is  to  be  commended.  It  has 
shown  a  deep  concern  for  the  community 
and  a  high  sense  of  civic  responsibility. 

The  grant  Itself  was  channeled 
through  the  Stamford  Development  Cor- 
poration, a  nonprofit  organization  of  in- 


BUHiDING  AND  CONSTRUCTION 
UNIONS  PLEDGE  ACTION  AGAINST 
DISCRIMINATION 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  today  we 
debate  a  bill  that  would  represent  an- 
other legislative  step  forward  in  the 
battle  for  equality  of  opportunity  for  all 
citizens.  In  such  a  setting  It  is  appropri- 
ate for  us  to  applaud  a  highly  significant 
step  in  the  same  direction  by  the  labor 
movement:  namely,  the  pledge  of  the 
Building  and  Construction  Trades  De- 
partment of  the  AFL-CIO  to  prevent 
"any  possible  discrimination." 

This  is  a  major  development  in  the 
civil  rights  field,  and  it  is  a  development 
at  a  key  point — in  opportunity  for  em- 
ployment. Certainly  it  is  one  of  the  most 
hopeful  signs  that  progress  is  indeed  be- 
ing made  in  our  relations  with  our  fel- 
low man.  and  I  applaud  the  efforts  of 
the  building  trades  leadership  and  Sec- 
retary Wlrtz  which  produced  this 
achievement. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  inserted  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  the  Labor  Department  press 
release  announcing  the  accord,  the  letter 
from  the  Building  and  Construction 
Trades  Department.  President  Hagerty. 
to  Secretary  Wlrtz.  and  Secretary  Wlrtz* 
reply. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Btmj>INO  AND  CONSTRtTCTION  TRADES 

Department  Outunes  Plans  To  Prevent 
Discrimination 

Washington.— The  AFtr-CIO  Building  and 
Construction  Trades  Department  has  pledged 
In  a  letter  to  Labor  Secretary  Wlllard  Wlrtz 
affirmative  action  to  prevent  "any  possible 
discrimination"   by   Its  local   unions. 

The  letter,  signed  by  Building  Trades  Pres- 
ident C.  J.  Haggerty.  proposes  to  foster  pro- 
grams of   recruitment  of  qualified  minority 
group  appUcanU  for  apprenticeship  and  pro- 
.    grams   for   special    attention    to   deficiencies 
of  unqualified  minority  group  applicants. 
The  Department  will  also: 
Endorse    and    support    programs    such    .is 
Outreach  and  Leap. 

Counsel  and  urge  affiliates  to  consider  r.p- 
proprlate  means  of  recruiting  suitable  mi- 
nority candidates. 

Recommend  that  local  unions  Mss-mlvate 
information  about  their  apprenticeship  pro- 
gram qualifications  to  sources  of  pot!>n*al 
minority  candidates  within  the     rmmunlt' 

Point  out  to  local  unions  the  need  for 
satisfactory   minority   participation. 

Recommend  that  local  unions  and  loin 
apprenticeship  programs  --.xplore  mutu  1 
proble.Tis  with  appropriate  organiz-tions  rep- 
resenting community  minority  groups 

These  proposals  are  means  of  implement- 
ing action  taken  at  54th  Convention  of  the 
Building  and  Construction  Trndes  Depart- 
ment to  endorse  affirmative  action  to  prevent 
discrimination. 
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In  a  return  letter  to  Mr.  Haggerty.  Secre- 
tary Wlrtz  said  when  these  proposals  are  car- 
ried out  they  will  '"represent  a  strong  and 
progressive  forward  step  toward  answering, 
once  and  for  all,  complaints  that  building 
trades  unions  may  not  be  exerting  their  best 
efforts,  m  full  support  of  private  and  public 
action  to  eliminate  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin." 

Copies  of  Mr.  Haggerty's  and  Secretary 
Wlrtz"  letters  are  attached. 


February  1,  1968. 
Hon.  W.  WiLLARD  WiR-rz, 
Secretary   of  Labor. 
Washington,   DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  The  building  and 
Construction  Trades  Department,  desiring  to 
Implement  the  action  taken  by  its  54th  Con- 
vention which  endorsed  affirmative  action 
generally  and  In  principle  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  any  possible  discrimination  in 
the  operation  of  local  unions  chartered  by 
Its  affiliated  International  Unions,  proposes 
to  undertake,  both  directly  and  through  the 
Individual  General  Presidents,  subscribing 
hereto,  the  following: 

(1)  To  foster,  with  the  cooperation  of  ap- 
propriate management  organizations: 

(a)  Programs  of  recruitment  of  qualified 
applicants  for  apprenticeship  from  the  Negro 
population  and  other  minority  groups,  and 

(b)  Programs  for  special  attention  to  defi- 
ciencies affecting  the  full  qualification  of 
Negro  and  other  minority  group  applicants. 
If  such  exist,  and  remedy  the  same  if  prac- 
tical: 

(2)  To  endorse  and  support  projects  such 
as  Outreach  and  Leap  in  those  48  cities  where 
such  projects  have  been  undertaken  and  in 
other  cities  where  such  projects  are  started 
in  the  future,  urging  local  unions  to  give  full 
cooperation,  not  only  by  disseminating  Infor- 
mation concerning  the  apprenticeship  pro- 
gram to  those  who  operate  the  project,  but 
also  by  working  actively  with  the  project  so 
that  it  may  be  better  able  to  recruit  appli- 
cants specifically  according  to  the  needs  and 
requirements  of  the  apprenticeship  program; 

( 3 )  To  counsel  and  urge  Its  affiliates  to  con- 
sider appropriate  means  whereby  suitable 
minority  candidates  may  be  recruited; 

(4)  To  recommend  that  apprenticeship 
programs,  sponsored  or  co-sponsored  by  its 
local  unions,  disseminate  full  information 
concerning  program  entrance  and  necessary 
qualifications,  not  only  to  the  Bureau  of 
Apprenticeship  and  Training,  but  also  to  one 
or  more  sources  of  potential  minority  candi- 
dates within  the  community; 

(5)  To  urge  upion  all  affiliate  local  unions 
the  social  and  economic  necessity  of  striv- 
ing for  satisfactory  minority  p>artlclpation; 

To  recommend  that  affiliate  local  unions 
and  Joint  apprenticeship  committees  ex- 
plore mutual  problems  with  appropriate 
organizations  directly  representative  of  mi- 
nority g^ups  within  the  community. 

Each  segment  of  the  Industry  will  adapt 
and  adopt  this  prop>osal  according  to  its 
structure  and  requirements  with  full  recog- 
nition of  the  Joint  characteristics  of  the  ap- 
prenticeship program.  There  will  be  maxi- 
mum utilization  of  responsible  civil  rights 
organizations  willing  to  join  in  a  coopera- 
tive effort  to  effect  this  proposal  with  full 
recognition  of  the  necessity  for  Industry  to 
formulate  its  requirements  for  employment 
and  entry  in  the  trade. 

We  offer  this  form  of  public-private  co- 
operation as  a  means  of  recognizing  and 
meeting  social  responsibilities  In  full  and 
voluntary  support  of  government  efforts  to 
eliminate,  once  and  for  all,  discrimination  on 
the  basis  of  race,  creed,  color,  or  national 
origin,  with  the  endorsement  of  the  Depart- 
ment's Executive  Cotxncll. 

Sincerely  yours, 

C.  J.  Haggerty, 

President. 


Mr.  C.  J.  Haggerty. 

President,  Building  and  Construction  Trades 
Department,  AFL-CIO,  Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  President  Haggerty:  I  am  gratified 
to  receive  your  letter  of  February  1,  1968  in 
behalf  of  the  Building  and  Construction 
Trades  Department  and  subscribing  General 
Presidents.  In  your  letter,  you  express  In 
detail  an  affirmative  action  program  to  elim- 
inate any  discrimination  in  apprenticeship 
programs,  thereby  proposing  to  Implement 
action  taken  by  your  54th  Convention. 

When  these  proposals  are  carried  out,  they 
will,  in  my  opinion,  represents  a  strong  and 
progressive  forward  step  toward  answering 
once  and  for  all.  complaints  that  building 
trades  unions  may  not  be  exerting  their  best 
efforts  in  full  support  of  private  and  public 
action  to  eliminate  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin. 

This  action  of  yours  is  entirely  in  accord- 
ance with  my  remarks  to  you  at  your  con- 
vention, and  I  welcome  your  complete  ex- 
pression of  cooperation  with  the  thought 
that  best  possible  solutions  may  lie  in  vol- 
untarism by  the  unions  themselves,  in  co- 
operation with  appropriate  management 
organizations.  This  is,  indeed,  recognizing 
and  meeting  social  responsibilities  in  sup- 
port of  government  efforts  under  law.  You 
are  to  be  conunended  for  the  forthright  jjosl- 
tion  you  have  taken. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  light  of  these  assurances 
and  in  furtherance  of  my  responsibilities 
under  Executive  Order  11246  and  the 
Fitzgerald  Act,  PL.  75-308  (August  16.  1937), 
I  propose  to  continue  carrying  out  anti- 
discrimination provisions  concerning  ap- 
prenticeship, contained  in  29  CFR  30.  without 
change  or  amendment,  through  the  Bureau 
of  Apprenticeship  and  Training,  in  accord- 
ance with  present  regulations.  Any  conflict 
between  governmental  action  under  these 
regulations  and  the  activities  of  the  Office 
of  Federal  Contract  Compliance  shall  be 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  for  satisfactory  resolution. 
Sincerely, 

W.  WlIXARD  WlRTZ. 

Secretary  of  Labor. 


SENATOR      MANSFIELD      HONORED 
IN     UTAH 

Mr.  BENNETT,  Mr.  President,  tomor- 
row in  Utah  a  very  fitting  tribute  is  being 
paid  to  Senate  Majority  Leader  Mke 
Mansfield. 

Senator  Mansfield  is  the  winner  of  the 
first  Senator  Arthur  V.  Watkins  Distin- 
guished Congressional  Service  Award.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  our  colleague 
from  Montana  plans  to  be  in  attendance 
at  a  banquet  in  his  honor  in  Salt  Lake 
City  to  accept  his  award,  sponsored  by 
the  Hinckley  Institute  of  Politics  at  the 
University  of  Utah.  The  event  coincides 
with  the  university's  annual  founder's 
day  celebration. 

The  award,  of  course,  is  a  symbol  of 
the  esteem  held  by  the  people  of  Utah 
not  only  for  our  majority  leader,  but  also 
for  the  man  for  whom  the  honor  is 
named — former  Utah  Senator  Arthur 
Watkins.  who  is  scheduled  to  Introduce 
Senator  Mansfield  at  the  ceremonies. 

Senator  Watkins  is  best  remembered 
nationally  for  the  prominent  role  he 
played  during  the  stormy  days  of  the 
McCarthy  era.  In  Utah  we  remember  him 
both  for  his  national  leadership  as  well 
as  for  his  accomplishments  on  behalf  of 
the  State.  The  most  important,  perhaps, 
being  his  contribution  to  the  passage  of 
the  Upper  Colorado  River  storage  proj- 
ect. 


Like  Senator  Mansfield,  Utah's  vener- 
able former  Republican  Senator  has 
served  long  and  well  as  a  public  servant 
in  our  Nation's  high  offices.  Senator 
Watkins  was  old  enough  to  retire  upon 
leaving  the  Senate  in  1952.  Instead,  he 
took  a  job  as  consultant  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  then  became  chief 
commissioner  of  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission. Last  year,  at  the  age  of  80,  he 
decided  to  relinquish  public  office. 

The  first  recipient  of  the  award  which 
bears  Senator  Watkins'  name  has  also 
logged  many  years  of  honorable  service 
to  his  native  Montana  and  to  all  citizens 
of  the  United  States  through  his  coura- 
geous work  in  the  Congress. 

Although  personally  I  have  often 
found  myself  on  the  opposite  side  of  a 
given  issue  in  the  Senate,  I  have  rarely 
failed  to  be  impressed  with  the  cosency 
and  honesty  Senator  Mansfield  has 
portrayed  in  arguing  his  case.  He  cannot 
help  but  win  converts  with  his  ability 
for  incisive  debate  and  clear  thinking  on 
tough  problems. 

Senator  Mansfield,  whose  award  is 
being  given,  in  the  words  of  Hinckley 
Institute  Director  J.  D.  Williams.  'For 
best  exemplifying  the  traits  of  courage 
under  fire,  for  leadership  and  legisla- 
tive skill,"  has  served  in  Congress  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century. 

He  served  five  terms  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  prior  to  his  election  to 
the  Senate  in  1952.  He  is  now  serving  his 
third  term  in  the  Senate.  Senator  Mans- 
field is  best  known  nationally  for  his 
leadership  of  the  Democratic  majority  of 
the  Senate,  and'  for  his  work  in  achiev- 
ing legislative  compromises  in  the  best 
tradition  of  our  American  governmental 
process. 

On  behalf  of  the  Utah  delegation  in 
Congress,  I  salute  Senator  Mansfield  on 
his  receiving  the  Arthur  V.  Watkins  Dis- 
tinguished Congressional  Service  Award. 
I  am  hopeful  and  confident  that  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
will  each  year  henceforth  produce  a  man 
of  Senator  Mansfield's  caliber  to  be  so 
honored. 


WOLVES  AND  SHEEP 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  much  has 
been  made  of  the  present  administra- 
tion's concern  for  the  American  con- 
sumer. We  have  received  a  message  here 
in  the  Senate  telling  us  how  much  the 
President  plans  to  do  in  this  field.  He 
speaks  almost  as  if  he  were  the  only 
one  concerned  about  consumer  prob- 
lems. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  that  the  Pres- 
ident's programs,  as  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress, could  stand  some  examination  as 
to  their  truth  in  packaging.  Apparently 
the  administration  feels  that  the  coun- 
try is  operating  in  a  vacuum  of  informa- 
tion and  that  the  majority  of  the  popu- 
lace can  neither  read  the  newspaper  nor 
listen  to  radio  or  television. 

The  President  promises  that  he  will 
assure  every  American  "a  fair  and  honest 
exchange  for  his  dollar."  Yet  we  have 
example  after  example  of  waste  in  the 
poverty  program;  corruption  in  the  AID 
programs;  employees  of  the  State  De- 
partment spending  2  years  of  their  time 
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without  doing  any  meaningful  work:  the 
Oovemment  Printing  Office,  charged 
with  churning  out  tiUe  after  tiUe  of 
studies  nobody  seems  to  need  or  want- 
are  you  in  the  market  for  a  dictionary 
of  witchcraft  or  a  study  on  the  sex  life 
of  a  remote  beetle?  Well,  these  are  the 
kinds  of  projects  your  hard-earned  tax 
dollar  is  going  for. 

Mr  President,  it  has  come  to  my  at- 
tention that  the  average  American  tax- 
payer spends  some  2  hours  and  26  mm- 
utes  of  each  8-hour  working  day  just 
to  pay  his  Federal.  State,  and  local 
taxes  That  is  more  than  twice  the 
amount  of  time  he  spends  to  earn  enough 
to  take  care  of  any  other  single  item  in 
his  budget. 

When  the  tax  load  reaches  this  pro- 
portion. Mr.  President,  it  is  time  for  us 
to  ask  ourselves,  and  to  ask  of  those  pro- 
posing more  and  more  Federal  spend- 
ing if  the  American  taxpayer  is  gomg 
to  stand  for  any  more.  Are  we  wUling  to 
burden  him  with  more  and  more  that 
apparently  accomplishes  less  and  less? 
In  thk^ame  general  area.  Barron  s, 
a  national  business  and  financial  week- 
ly has  published  an  excellent  article  on 
•Wolves  and  Sheep."  a  note  on  the  Gov- 
ernment drive  to  protect  consumers.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  cbiection.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows : 

WOLVM  AND   sheep:    A   NOTE  ON  THE  GOVEW*- 

MENT  Drive  To  Pkotect  Consumers 
•There  1^  In  the  land  a  certain  restlessness, 
a   quesuon:  xg."   President   Lyndon    John^^ 
observed  in  a  widely  quoted  ff^'^^e  f rom  Ws 
recent  speech  on  the  State  of  the  U«lon^La*t 
week    m  presenung  to  Congress  his  fourth 
Message    on    the    American    Consumer,    the 
Chief  Executive  unwittingly  "Plf 'jf  *^y: 
whether  they  f  uUy  realize  their  plight  or  Just 
suspect    it,     people    these    days    ^^e    »^^°8 
daoKerously.     True.     In     recent     years     Big 
Brofher  h^  --ought  to  protect  them  against 
hreprone  clothing   and  blankets,   "re  blow^ 
outs    impure  meat,   perilous  toys  and  cars 
unsafe  at^ny  speed.  Nonetheless,  the  hazard, 
to  U.S.  health  and  welfare,  not  to  mention 
life  and  limb,  somehow  continue  W  ef  alate 
in  the  most  unnerving  way.  SP«*^"^f*''7- J^f* 
White   House   gave   the   country   eight   new 
da^.ers  to  worry  .bout,  including  •ha/^rdous 
radiation    from    television    sets    and    other 
estrone   equipment."   "death   aa<»  *?<=^«»^» 
on    the    waterways."    and    gamy    fish    and 

'"'to  guard  the  citizenry  against  all  the  ills 
to  which  flesh  (and  fowl)  may  ''e.^elr^the 
Presidents  Message  urged  a  sweeping  series 
of  reforms."  Including  passage  of  the  aP"y 
named  Wholesome  Poultry,  Pish  and  Fishery 
Products  Acts;  the  Recreational  Boat  ba^ety 
Act:  and  the  Deceptive  Sales  Ac^.  which 
would  broaden  the  powers  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  On  Its  own  authority  the 
White  House  announced  plans  to  appoint  a 
Consumer  Counsel  at  the  Department  of 
Justice,  "to  serve  the  Special  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  Consumer  Affairs*  (Miss  Betty 
Purness).  The  Executive  also  organized  a 
Cabinet  Committee  on  Price  Stability. 

The  '68  legislative  model  reflecU  the  sltllls 
of  master  political  craftsmen,  the  MP^'tise 
of  those  who  know  what  will  sell.  Yet  it  offers 
no  money-back  guarante^qulte  the  con- 
trary—and.  If  It  came  from  Akron  oL?etroU. 
undoubtedly  would  run  afoiU  of  Trutto  In 
Packaging.  Some  of  the  health  hazard*  cited 
above  are  either  exaggerated  or  non-existent; 
authorities  of  the  American  College  cf  Ra- 
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dlo'.ogy  In  Chicago,  for  example,  last  week  re- 
jected ofllclal  claims  that  television  sets 
(While  possibly  numbing  to  the  mlnd>  con- 
stitute a  physical  threat  to  viewers.  None 
of  the  proposals  carries  a  price  tag  (although 
motorists  are  footing  a  fantastic  bill  for  stlll- 
unproven  safety  devices).  Least  acceptable 
of  all  the  whole  program  serves  to  conceal 
the  countless  ways— from  artificially  high 
farm  prices  to  deliberate  debasement  of  the 
currency— In  which  the  pcwers-that-be  are 
bilking  the  consumer.  If  wolves  knew  any- 
thing about  public  relations  or  propaganda, 
they  too  might  wind  up  tending  sheep. 

On  both  counts  the  welfare  statists  could 
teach  Madison  Avenue  a  thing  or  two.  They're 
great  at  coining  slogans  and  names— War  on 
Poverty,   Wholesome   Poultry   Producu   Act, 
Clean  Air  Act— which  subtly  suggest  that  the 
desired     ei.ds     Justify     unFOJclfled     means. 
They're  unsurpnrsed  nt  whipping  up  causes 
and    crises   out   cf   little   or   nothing.   Since 
Ralph    Nader    showed    them    how.    they've 
thrown  the  bock  at  one  Industry  after  an- 
other. A  leaky  gas  malr  in  Brooklyn?  Crusad- 
ing  Congressmen    promptly   dump   Into   the 
hopper  a  dozen  bills  to  assure  safe  pipelines 
from  Texas  to  Canada.  Somebody  cut  corners 
on  horsemeat?  Crack  down  on  the  Intrastate 
packers.  Thirteen  hundied  casualties  per  year 
In  pleasure  craft  (most  of  whom  doubtless 
fell   victim   to  faulty  seamanship  or  strong 
waters)  and  the  President  launches  the  Rec- 
reational   Boat    Safety    Act    of    1968,    which 
would  empower  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion to  "set  and  enforce  safety  standards  for 
boats  and  equipment. "  Its  no  accident  that 
Betty  Furness,  who  e;n  ned  enough  peddling 
refrigerators  for  Westlnghouse  to  escape  such 
mundane  chores  as  shopping,  wound  up  as 
the  White  House  Consumer  Advisor.  ("Betty 
Is  a  terrific  drawing  card,"  confided  a  Presi- 
dential aide,  "and  she's  a  great  witness  on 
the  Hill")  She  also  has  more  brass  than  most 
puchmen.  In  a  speech  to  the  American  Ad- 
vertising PederaUon  last  week,  she  branded 
the  refrigerator  a  product  about  which  con- 
sumers, far  from  being  sure,  scarcely  know 
which  end  Is  up. 

Miss  Pumess  made  no  sales  In  the  traae. 
which    promptly    produced   an    effective   re- 
buttal "Betty  Is"  mixed  up. "  said  one  manu- 
facturer,   who    pointed    out    that    industry 
standards  f-over  far  more  than  cubic  footage. 
as  she  claimed,  while  life  expectancy  varies 
from    one    appliance    to    another    and    from 
household  to  household.  Other  parts  of  the 
U  S.  consumer  package  are  equally  deceptive. 
Thus,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  American 
College  of  Radiology,  experts  scoffed  at  offi- 
cial concern  over  radiation  ircm  color  tele- 
vision sets.  The  furor,  they  charged,  is  large- 
ly propaganda  on  the  part  of  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service,  which  really  alms  to  promote 
"useless  and  costly  industrial  radiation  pro- 
tection."   Exaggeration    and    distortion,    of 
course,   are   the   very  stuff  of  constunerlsm. 
Thus  the  1962-63  Corvair.  which  Ralph  Nader 
succeeded  so  thoroughly  In  maligning.  h»8 
stood   up  very   well  In  court.  Utlgatlon  in 
five  cases  to  date  has  yielded  three  verdicts 
in    favor    of    General    Motors,    one    against 
(Which  the  Judge  subsequently  set  aside)  and 
one  hung  Jury. 

If  the  hazards  are  largely  Illusory,  the  costs 
have  grown  frlghtenlngly  real.  Back  in  1961. 
before  the  consumer  acquired  a  White  House 
champion,  a  Congressional  committee  esti- 
mated that  federal  eflcits  In  his  behalf  oc- 
cupied the  time  of  64.714  employes  and  cost 
nearly    $1    billion   per    year.    Since   then,   oi 
course,   the   need   for  men   and  money   has 
multiplied.  What  might  be  termed  the  In- 
direct costs  of  consumerism  -as  car  buyers 
todav    are    painfully    aware— have   mounted 
faster.  In  the  last  two  model  years.  Detroit 
bv  law  has  been  forced  to  Install  a  variety 
of  expensive,  awkward  and  largely  "nw^^'tea 
devices  which  may  or  may  not  have  reduced 
air  pollution  or  furthered  safety,  but  unmis- 
takably have  helped  raise  prices  by  some  $200 


per  car.  Eighteen  months  ago  we  observed: 
"Thanks  to  an  unholy  alliance  between  doc- 
trinaire sclentlsu  and  eager  demagogues,  as 
of  1968  an  estimated  »500  million  per  year 
will  go  out  the  tailpipe  and  down  the  drain. 
If  the  mandatory  safety  extras  are  Included, 
the  total  bin  runs  three  Umes  as  high.  Dol- 
lars-and-cents  aside,  the  cost  In  freedom  of 
choice  to  buyers  and  sellers  alike  Is  incalcula- 

In  the  best  of  times  the  price  would  not  be 
right    Today,  when  government  Is  squeezing 
the  consumer   right  and   left.   It   smacks   of 
adding   Insult   lo   injury.   Thus,   with   White 
House  blessing  tiie  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture   is    seeking    authority    to    establUh 
huge  grain  reserves,  which  not  only  would 
cost  the  taxpayer  nearly  $2  billion,  but  also, 
in  the  fullness  of  time,  firm  up  the  sagging 
wheat  market  and  raise  the  price  of  bread 
USDA  has  upped  the  support  price  for  fluid 
milk   from   $3.24   per   hundredweight   to   $4. 
highest  m  history:  In  their  zeal  lo  milk  the 
consumer,  the   fat  cats   In  Washington  also 
are    pressing    a   drive   against    the   so-called 
filled   product,   which,   by  substituting  veg- 
etable fat  for  cream,  saves  the  housewife  a 
few  cenu  a  quart.  Meanwhile  taxes  and  the 
cost-of-living   keep   climbing   Inexorably,    to 
the  point  where  despite  unprecedented  pros- 
perity, most  breadwinners  find  It  harder  year 
by  vear  to  make  ends  meet.  Betty  Pumess 
makes  a  great  pitch,  but  what  she's  selling 
ihese  days  is  no  bargain. 

On  the  contrary,  government  today  strikes 
us  as  a  vastly  overrated  and  over-priced  serv- 
ice which,  come  November,  may  bump  up 
against  an  astonl.-hlng  degree  of  buyer 
resistance.  "Our  goal  must  be  to  assure  every 
.American  consumer."  said  Lyndon  Johnson 
last  week,  "a  fair  and  honest  exchange  for 
his  hard-earned  dollar."  Washington  Is  the 
place  to  start. 


PASSENGER    TRAIN    SERVICE    DIS- 
CONTINUANCES 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
recent  passenger  train  discontinuances 
and  the  number  of  pending  applications 
for  discontinuance  are  a  cause  of  grow- 
ing concern  throughout  the  Nation.  In 
Missouri  alone,  there  were  approximately 
61  passenger  trains  which  were  discon- 
tinued or  for  which  permission  to  dis- 
continue service  was  requested  in  1967. 
The  number  of  applications  has  not  de- 
creased thio  year  to  date,  but  rather  has 

The  inability  to  obtain  adequate  rail 
transportation,  or  rail  transportation  at 
all,  is  working  a  severe  hardship  on  ttie 
traveling  public,  military  personnel,  col- 
leges, and  businesses. 

S  2711.  which  was  passed  by  the  sen- 
ate last  December  would  reUeve  the  im- 
mediate  impact   of   notices   of   discon- 
tinuance filed  with  the  ICC  by  providing 
that  a  discontinuance  or  change  in  sen  - 
ice  could  be  carried  out  only  upon  order 
by  the  Commission.  Legislation  is  pres- 
ently pending  in  the  Senate  which  would 
provide  for  an  immediate  moratonum  on 
all  train  discontinuances.  I  hope  that 
final  action  will  be  possible  prior  to  the 
end  of  the  90th  Congress  on  legislation 
to  relieve  the  growing  hardship  faced 
by  those  dependent  on  railroad  passen- 
ger service. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  ctan- 
sent  that  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Missouri  Public  Service  Commission  re- 
lated to  passenger  train  discontinuances 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 


tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Resolution.  State  or  Missouri.  Missouri 
Public  Service  Commission 

Whereas,  there  have  been  numerous  pas- 
senger train  discontinuances  of  recent  date; 
and 

Wherea.s.  there  are  numerous  applications 
for  discontinuance  cf  passenger  trains  now 
pending  before  tie  Interstat?  Commerce 
Commission  and  ttte  various  state  commis- 
sions; and 

Whereas,  the  recent  action  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  has  materially  reduced 
passenger  revenue;  and 

Whereas,  the  welfare  and  safety  of  this 
country  Is  being  materially  Injured  by  such 
discontinuance;  and 

Whereas,  the  Missouri  Public  Service  Com- 
mission knows  of  lt«  own  knowledge  acquired 
from  several  such  applications  before  it  and 
the  participation  in  such  hearings  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  that  such 
facts  are  true; 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  the 
Missouri  Public  Service  Commission  jcina  Its 
sister  states  in  appealing  to  Congress  to  call 
an  immediate  morBtorlum  on  all  train  dis- 
continuances and  to  in\estl£ate  and  deter- 
mine the  impact  these  discontinuances  are 
having  on  the  welfare  and  safety  of  our  coun- 
try Including  Its  national  defense. 

This  Resolution  adopted  by  the  Commis- 
sion this  23rd  day  of  February,  1968. 


"THANK  COD  FOR  THE  RIBBON 
CLERKS" 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  on 
Febiuaiy  M  I  was  privilesred  to  attend 
the  annual  dinner  meeting  of  the  Greater 
Ogden  Chamber  of  Commerce  where  Mr. 
Thomas  M.  Goodfellow.  the  president  of 
the  Association  of  American  Railroads 
and  chairman  of  the  Golden  Spike  Cen- 
tennial Commission,  was  the  guest 
speaker. 

His  remarks,  entitled  "Thank  God  for 
the  Ribbon  Clerks."  is  a  most  interesting 
speech  dealing  with  the  type  of  men 
who  rose  to  prominence  in  the  railroad 
industiT  and  eventually  were  the  driving 
forces  in  building  the  Transcontinental 
Railroad. 

Mr.  Goodfellow  has  performed  a  val- 
uable seiTice  by  pointing  out  some  very 
interesting  and  illuminating  history 
dealing  with  the  driving  of  the  Golden 
Spike  at  Promontory,  Utah,  in  Box  Elder 
County.  The  State  of  Utah  is  preparing, 
along  with  many  other  interested  or- 
ganizations including  the  Golden  Spike 
Centennial  Commission  and  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Railroads,  to  celebrate 
this  great  centennial.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Mr.  Goodfellow's  remarks 
be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
There  bemg  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Thank  God  f<or  the  Ribbon  Clerks 
(Remarks  by  Thomas  M.  Goodfellow.  Presi- 
dent.   Association   of    American   Railroads 
and   Chairman.   Golden   Spike   Centennial 
Commission,  at  the  annual  dinner  meeting 
Greater    Ogden    Chamber    of    Commerce. 
Ogden.  Utah.  February  14,  1968) 
In  your  neighboring  state  of  Nevada — and 
a    few    other    places— people    play  %    game 
which.   I'm   told,   is   almost   completely   un- 
known in  Utah.  The  game's  called  poker. 

I  won't  undertake  to  explain  the  game,  be- 
cause I  don't  play  It  myself.  But  I  under- 
stand that  guys  who  have  good  cards  like 
to  raise  the  bet  and  say: 


"Let's-  get  rid  of  the  ribbon  clerks." 
I  say:  "Thank  God  for  the  ribbon  clerks." 
Let  me  tell  you  why. 

Many  people  played  a  part  In  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  "Impossible  dream"  which  cre- 
ated the  first  transcontinental  rail  route.  But 
history  looks  upon  four  men — Stanford. 
Huntington.  Hopkins  and  Crocker — as  the 
great  force  behind  the  project. 

These  men — who  became  widely  known  as 
The  Big  Four — were  essentially  grocery, 
hardware  and  ribbon  clerks  when  they 
hatched  their  dream.  But  destiny  had  big 
things  in  store  for  them. 

The  hardware  merchants — C.  P.  Hunting- 
ton and  Mark  Hopkins— became  financial 
geniuses. 

The  grocery  clerk  became  a  master  or- 
ganizer and  a  political  leader  whose  name 
has  been  preserved  through  a  renowned 
university  at  Palo  Alto. 

Charles  Crocker,  the  dry  goods  man— the 
ribbon  clerk,  If  you  please— rose  to  command 
a  legion  of  men  In  a  construction  under- 
taking that  was  for  Its  day  an  Incredible 
engineering  feat. 

Whenever  you  have  men  whose  lives  rival 
the  stories  of  Horatio  Alger;  whenever  "Im- 
possible dreams"  are  consummated  .  .  . 
mvths  and  mvsterles  spring  up.  some  major 
arid  some  minor.  This  was  true  of  the  men 
and  events  which  came  together  at  Prom- 
ontory. 

In  the  time  yoiir  program  committee  has 
graciously  asked  me  to  occupy.  I'd  like  to 
explore  three  areas  briefly : 

First,  I'd  like  to  pay  passing  attention  to  a 
few  of  those  myths  and  mysteries.  Actually. 
I'll  Just  barely  mention  a  couple  to  illustrate 
the  kinds  of  "speculation,  confusion  and  dif- 
ferences which  often  arise  after  great  everts. 
Second.  I'd  like  to  pay  deserved  tribute  to 
the  people  of  Ogden  and  all  of  Utah  for  their 
contribution  to  a  great  moment  in  history— 
and  their  efforts  to  preserve  the  greatness  of 
that  moment. 

And.  third,  I'd  like  to  look  ahead  a  little  so 
that  nobody  can  reasonably  conclude  that 
we  are  conducting  eulogies  for  a  dead  horse — 
a  dead  Iron  horse,  that  Is. 

As  I  said  at  the  opening  of  our  Centen- 
nial Commission  office  here  last  week, 
thoughtful  men— and  some  not  so  thought- 
ful—for a  hundred  years  have  enjoyed  dis- 
cussions, and  sometimes  arguments,  about 
what  went  on  Just  before,  during  and  Just 
after  the  Driving  of  the  Golden  Spike  on 
Mav  10,  1869. 

Vl'hat  do  they  discuss  or  argue?  As  I  said. 
I'm  only  going  to  mention  a  few  items  from 
manv  possibilities. 

They  wonder  about  the  absence  of  Oliver 
Ames,  president  of  the  Union  Pacific,  who 
missed  the  historic  ceremony.  They  say  that 
the  ceremony  was  delayed  a  couple  of  days 
because  Dr.  burant.  sent  to  renresent  Ames, 
was  taken  hostage  by  irate  workers.  It  seems 
there  was  a  little  problem  over  delayed  pay 
envelopes.  And  Oliver  Ames  had  stayed  back 
East  to  raise  the  money. 

Tliose  who  like  to  wade  around  in  the 
statistics  of  hi.^tory  erjoy  differences  of 
opinion  on  the  number  of  ceremonial  spikes 
used.  Thev  like  to  speculate  on  whether  the 
Golden  Spike  was  driven.  Just  tapped  or  was 
never  taken  out  of  Governor  Strnford's  rail- 
road car. 

And  what  atcut  the  ultimate  destlnv  of 
the  polished  lauiel  tie  from  California?  Was 
it  really  destroyed  In  the  San  Francisco 
Earthquake  years  after  its  supporting  role 
at  Promontory? 

Many  people  are  sure  they  have  the 
answers  to  most  of  the  questions  that  have 
arisen  concerning  the  Great  Day  at  Prom- 
ontory. But  others  are  equally  positive 
about  different  answers  to  the  same  ques- 
tions. 

And  there  are  more  areas  of  disa^eement. 
For  example,  manv  people  are  credited  with 
attendance  at  the  Golden  Spike  Ceremony 


who  weren't  actually  there.  True  history  was 
"adjusted"  more  than  a  little  bit  by  artist 
Tliomas  Hill,  who  was  commissioned  by 
Leland  Stanford  to  paint  a  portrait  of  the 
ceremony  which  would  be  more  compli- 
mentary to  certain  dignitaries  than  was  the 
classic  'photograph   by   Colonel   Savage. 

The  famous  Savage  photograph  didn't 
show  certain  people  who  wanted  to  be  seen 
favorably.  And  It  wasn't  very  favorable  to 
some  It  did  show. 

Also.  It  has  been  embarrassing  to  some 
that  the  picture  shows  bottles  being  passed 
as  the  locomotives  touched  noses.  Would  you 
believe,  as  rome  purlsis  li.ive  ruggested,  that 
these  bottle.-;  ccnlaliuci  water  irom  the  At- 
lantic and  the  Pacific  .ind  that  their  ex- 
change at  this  event  symbolized  the  uniting 
of  the  two  great  oceans?  Or  would  you  go 
along  with  the  less  romantic  who  never  have 
believed  that  the  bottles  held  anything  but 
booze? 

These  questions  touch  upon  some  of  the 
mysteries  and  myths  of  the  Day  They  Drove 
the  Golden  Spike.  Or  wa.s  It  the  Day  They 
Didn't  Drive  the  Gdlcirn  Sj  ike? 

nie  questions  also  bring  out  a  small 
basket  of  slightly  soiled  linen  and  give  such 
linen  the  special  detergent  of  air,  sun,  and 
a  light  touch— which  may  be  the  only  at- 
tention such  linen  deserves.  At  the  same 
time,  it's  probably  best  that  we  beat  the 
sensationalists  to  the  punch— or  at  least  get 
on  the  record  that  we  are  aware  of  skeletons 
in  our  own  closet. 

The  central  element  In  the  whole  drama, 
of  course,  was  the  Golden  Spike  Itself.  "Hie 
Golden  Spike  was  fashioned  from  .$400  worth 
of  gold  1  V  San  Francisco  Jewelers  whose  bill, 
includlr?  the  cost  of  engraving  381  letters 
on  the  :  mice   was  825.:>4. 

Napoleon  Bonap;>rtp  said:  "What  is  hl.story 
but  a  lable  agreed  upon?"  The  puicha.se  of 
Manhattan  from  the  Indians  i')r  *24  may  r>e 
a  "fable  agreed  upon."  But  the  ia.=-l.iontng 
and  engraving  of  the  Golden  Spike  for 
$25.24 — another  real  bargain — seems  to  be 
more  fact  than  fable. 

Less  publicized — taut  apparently  equally 
true — WHS  the  bulbous  nugget  which  was 
part  of  the  original  Golden  Spike.  The  nug- 
get was  broken  off  beiore  tlie  Ceremony  and 
shortly  made  into  golden  watch  fobs  ;tnd 
rings  for  President  Grant.  Secret.iry  of  .State 
William  H.  Seward  and  a  few  other  major 
dignitaries. 

One  of  the  select  recipients  was  V/illiam 
B.  Ogden.  whose  name  you  may  have  heard 
somewhere  before.  Mr.  Caden  iiad  teen  pres- 
ident of  the  Chicago  .-.nc!  North  Western,  the 
first  mayor  of  Chicago  and  the  tirrt  ores. dent 
of  the  Union  Pacific.  He  was  a  moving  spirit 
behind  the  miracle  which  came  'm  cir.imatic 
conclu.sion  at  Promontory. 

It  was  99  years  ago  this  month  that  the 
railroad  .  .  .  building  westward  from  Omaha 
.  entered  Utah  Territorv.  .marled  lor 
Wasatch.  Prom  that  dav  lo  this,  the  people 
of  Utah  have  been  identified  with  "the 
strength  and  glory"  which  had  its  cradle  at 
Promontory. 

In  endorsing  proposed  federal  Ifglsiation 
which  sought  to  establish  the  Centennial 
Commission  a  couple  of  year.-;  back.  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Stew.-.rt  Udall  said: 

•Perhaps  no  single  event  contributed  so 
much  to  the  development  cf  the  West  than 
the  completion  of  the  fir.st  tr.in'^contincntal 
railroad  .across  the  United  States." 

Many  can  take  pride  in  that  preat  "slnale 
event"  For  example,  labor — represented  here 
tonight  and  on  the  Centennial  Coniml.ssion — 
can  take  special  rrids  i»  the  10  ni:!es  of 
track  laid  in  one  day  .  .  April  28.  18C9. 
This  was  a  legend  r;-  labor  of  Herculc-.  pro- 
portions, setting  a  tra.'k-laying  re.'ord  that 
has  never  been  r-qualled  wit'iout  inecl.snlcal 
aids. 

Those  track  Livers  did  m.ore  than  ret  a 
record  Tliev  plaved  a  vit';!  ro'e  in  confirming 
the  manifest  "dest'nv"  of  .America.  Their 
performance  mailed  the  end  of  pioneer  days 
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the  end  of  the  frontier  the  btrth  of 

"the    modern    West  the    unity   of    the 

*^On"one  side  of  the  Golden  Spike  these 
words  were  Inscribed:  "May  God  continue 
the  unity  of  our  Country  as  this  Railroad 
unites  the  two  great  Oceans  of  the  woirio^ 
If  this  was  a  prayer  It  must  have  had  a  good 
reception 

with  the  Driving  of  the  Golden  Spike  we 
stopped  being  compartmentalized  into  The 
North         .  The  South  The  East      ■_  "»« 

West  We  became  a  united  nation— physi- 
cally and  spiritually— and  with  results  un- 
surpassed in  all  of  history. 

It  Is  appropriate,  therefore.  th.\t  the  ?ia- 
tlonal  Golden  Spike  Centennial  Commission 
should  have  dellberuted  all  day  today— as 
we  have  done— on  the  best  ways  to  give 
proper  attention  to  the  Centennial  which 
will  occur  on  May  10.  1969 

It  is  fitting,  also,  that  these  Initial  activi- 
ties have  been  held  in  Ogden  The  people  of 
Ogden— and  the  people  of  all  Utah— have 
long  been  dedicated  to  the  perpetuation  of 
the  meaning  of  the  Golden  Spike  and  have 
worked  hard  at  It.  Many  of  the  leaders  of 
that  dedicated  effort  are  here  tonight 

The  National  Commission  Is  happy  indeea 
to  have  .auch  people  working  shoulder  to 
shouldw  U>.  a  common  effort  to  make  the 
whole  nation— and  hopefully  much  of  the 
world— aware  of  the  significance  of  the 
Golden   Spike 

The  late  President  John  T  Kennedy  sum- 
marized this  significance  in  hU  own  special 
way  when   he  said: 

•We  need  not  read  deeply  into  the  history 
of  the  United  States  to  become  aware  of  the 
great  and  vital  role  which  the  railroads  have 
played  in  the  opening  up  and  developing  of 
this  great  nation  As  our  fronUer  moved 
westward  It  was  the  railroads  that  bore  the 
great  tide  of  Americans  to  areas  of  new  op- 
portunities and  new  hopes  It  was  the  raU- 
roads  that  linked  together  the  diverse  seg- 
menu  of  this  vast  land  so  that  together 
they  might  create  the  greatest  economy  that 
the  world  has  known." 

But  wherever  you  have  a  vibrant  economy 
you  also  have  changes.  Your  own  city  Is  a 
good  example  Ogden  was  a  trappers'  rendez- 
vous before  the  coming  of  the  railroads.  It 
then  became  a  Junction  city  for  major  rail- 
road Interests— as  It  still  Is 

Ogden  also  became  a  major  air  city,  with 
a  m*jor  installation  for  the  Air  Force  logis- 
tics command.  This  Is  appropriate.  ThU  is 
the  Air  Age.  My  trip  out  here  yesterday  Illus- 
trates the  point  It  was  wonderful  In  less 
than  five  hours.  I  had  my  lunch  In  Washing- 
ton, my  dinner  in  Ogden  and  my  luggage 
in  Los  Angeles. 

The  events  symbolized  by  the  Golden  Spike 
gave  all  of  transportation— Including  avia- 
tion—a  great  booet.  Its  proper  that  we  look 
bacK  In  commemoration  But  we  should  look 
ahead,  too  The  future  will  most  certainly 
hold  great  opportunities  for  all  modes  of 
transportation. 

Of  course,  the  nature  of  transportation 
functions  will  change— as  they  have  been 
changing  This  Is  as  It  should  be  Ducks  can 
swim  better  than  they  can  run  Each  mode 
of  transporUtlon  should  capitalize  on  Its 
Inherent  advantages. 

The  role  of  the  railroads  In  the  next  cen- 
tury will  be  vital— but  quite  different  from 
their  role  in  the  century  to  which  our  Cen- 
tennial Celebration  will  do  honor. 

Thoughtful  people  know  that  the  scng  of 
the  railroads  Is  going  to  be  "tote  that  bale  " 
They  know  that  railroads  are  going  to  be  in 
the  business  of  hauling  goods,  not  people. 
People  left  the  stage  coach  and  the  covered 
wagon  for  trains.  And  people  left  the  rail- 
roads for  the  convenience  of  the  automobile 
and  the  speed  of  the  airplane  over  great 
distances. 

This  still  leaves  a  big  Job  for  railroad*— 
which  reminds  me  of  a  story. 
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If  I  can  believe  the  elevator  operator,  this 
hotel — probably  not  Just  by  coincidence — 
bears  the  name  of  a  little  mountain  In  cen- 
tral Scotland  on  the  east  side  of  Loch  Lo- 
mond As  It  happens.  Scotland  makes  a  bev- 
erage which— according  to  legend— Winston 
Churchill  used  occasionally 

A  delegation  from  a  powerful  temperance 
organization  once  visited  Sir  Winston  and 
the  s(K>keswoman  said : 

"Mr  Prime  Minister,  we've  calculated  your 
lifetime  consumption  of  alcoholic  bever- 
ages .  .  up  to  yesterday  and  have  con- 
cluded that  the  quanUty  would  fill  this  vast 
room  to  a  height  of  4  feet,  a  lnche«  " 

Mr  Churchill  took  a  ruler  from  his  desk, 
carefully  measured  4  feet,  a  Inches,  placed 
a  chalk  mark  on  the  wall,  stepped  back  to 
survey  the  8-foot-hlgh  room  and  his  chalk 
mark,  and  said:  "So  little  done;  so  much  to 

do" 

The  railroad  Industry  has  done  much  for 

thU  country— and  It  is  only  Just  and  proper 

that  we  pay  homage  to  the  golden  past.  But 

m  a  very  real  sense  there  Is  "so  much  yet  to 

do"  for  our  nation  and  our  people. 

All  of  you  have  heard  the  predictions  about 

the     future     population     of     these     United 

States — and    the    world     Greatly    Increased 

population  Is  going  to  mean  greatly  Increased 

producuon  and  distribution.  Were  going  to 

need  lots  of  good  transportation.  Dependence 

on   railroads  Is  going  to  grow  and  grow — 

many  times  over 

The  railroads  are  getting  ready  to  do  the 
Job  They've  Jumped  into  the  Cybernetic  Age 
with  both  feet — and  they've  landed  on  the 
run  They've  been  on  a  dead  run  ever  since, 
keeping  pace — and  sometimes  leading  the 
pack  They've  been  making  themselves  lean, 
hard  and  efficient  for  the  Important  work 
that  lies  ahead. 

The  railroads  sense  that  their  "manifest 
destiny  "  Is  not  yet  fulfilled,  and  they  are 
eager  to  get  on  with  the  Job.  Your  under- 
standing and  your  obvious  interest  will  be 
helpful  toward  that  end.  The  Job  involves 
the  strength  and  prosperity  of  a  great  na- 
tion .  and  the  health  and  welfare  of  a 
great  people 

The  Job  Is  truly  worthy  of  our  energy  and 
time— and  I  thank  you  for  yours. 


NEED  FOR  LABOR  LAW  REFORM 


Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  strikes  by 
public  servants  are  increasingly  in  the 
news.  Every  day  we  seem  to  hear  of  new 
trouble  spots.  It  may  be  garbage  men  in 
New  York,  or  teachers  in  Florida. 

Who  knows  when  the  Teamsters  may 
organize  the  fire  truck  drivers  and  pre- 
sent a  municipality  with  Its  wage  de- 
mands while  a  major  blaze  goes  un- 
checked? Will  policemen  man  picket 
lines  while  bank  robbers  have  a  heyday? 
I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood. 
There  well  may  be  merits  to  many  of  the 
problems  encoimtered  by  these  public 
employees.  It  is  obvious  that  we  are  going 
to  have  to  change  the  system,  or  aban- 
don it.  when  unskilled,  starting  garbage 
workers  in  New  York  City  get  $500  more 
than  a  beginning  teacher  In  one  of  the 
highest  paying  county  educational  sys- 
tems in  the  Nation. 

It  is  obvious,  at  least  to  me.  that  union 
demands,  fanned  by  irresponsible  imlon 
leadership,  have  contributed  to  this  im- 
balance. Th*s  points  to  still  another  far 
more  difficult  problem.  That  is.  the  long- 
term  damage  that  has  been  done  by  let- 
ting b'g  labor  and  their  ambitious  lead- 
ers, who  are  often  out  of  touch  with  the 
rank  and  file,  possess  an  inordinate 
amount  of  economic  power.  This  is  detri- 
menUl  not  only  to  the  economy  of  the 


Nation,  but  to  the  union  members  them- 
selves. 

Union  leadership  often  conceals  from 
its  members  the  actual  loss  in  numbers 
of  Jobs  and  economic  opportunities 
occasioned  by  their  demands  for  higher 
and  higher  wage  settlements. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  estimated  that  25 
percent  of  British  workers  are  not  needed 
on  their  jobs.  But  the  Labor  government 
of  Britain  has  sanctioned  this  economic 
foot  dragging  by  the  unions,  prevented 
Industry  from  modernizing  and  we  see 
the  result  in  Britain's  continued  austerity 
programs,  its  balance-of-payments  diffi- 
culties and  a  general  lethargy,  meaning 
lack  of  new  jobs,  in  Its  economy. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  three  articles  and 
editorials  dealing  with  this  problem.  The 
first  is  an  editorial  published  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  pointing  up  the  need  for  labor 
law  reform. 

The  second  is  a  recent  article  from 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  dealing 
with  jobs  and  employment  in  Great 
Britain.  ^    ^, 

The  third  Is  an  editorial  from  the  New 
York  Times  concerning  the  problem  of 
strikes  against  the  public. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  these 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
(From  the  Washington  Report.  Feb.  16.  19681 
A  LtsaoN  ON  Need  ros  Labor  Law  Retorm 
What  happened  In  New  York's  garbage 
strike  Is  symbolic  of  the  worst  that  needs 
correcting  In  our  labor-management  rela- 
tions, and  the  harbinger  of  even  worse  to 
come  unless  the  public  wakes  up  to  the 
serious  problem  and  demands  that  its  rights 
be  protected. 

We  can  Include  the  week-long  teachers- 
strike  In  the  Washington  suburb  of  Mont- 
gomery County.  Md. 

It  might  be  said  In  defense  of  the  teachers 
that  at  least  the  »6.340  base  pay  they  will 
get  as  a  result  of  their  strike  Is  about  8600 
less  than  the  garbage  collectors  are  getting 
from  what  Mayor  Undsay  called  "a  little 
blackmail."  But  that's  beside  the  point. 

The  point  Is  that  union  power  and  the 
thirst  for  even  more  of  It — even  among 
teachers— satiated  by  fearful  politicians,  has 
led  to  widespread  disrespect  for  laws. 

Thus,  we  see  Illegal  strikes  by  the  educa- 
tors of  our  young,  and  Illegal  strikers  who 
are  rewarded  by  public  officials  under  politi- 
cal obligation. 

We  get  strikes  by  unions  powerful  enough 
to  wring  wage  increases  twice  as  much  as 
productivity  Increases:  wage  Increases  which 
force  unit  labor  costs  so  far  out  of  line  that 
they  must  be  paid  for  by  the  consumer  In 
higher  prices  (cost-push  Inflation),  the  In- 
vestor in  lower  profits,  or  workers  in  Jobs 
lost. 

ThU  Is  not  surprising  when  a  governor  will 
seek  a  law  to  condone  the  violation  of  a 
law  he  himself  put  on  the  books  to  prevent 
the  very  conduct  he  now  rewards. 

This  is  not  surprising  when  a  national 
administration  will  encourage  government 
employees  to  unionize— yet  expect  them  not 
to  strike'— and  will  condone  union  favor- 
itism among  supposedly  Impartial  public 
officials. 

If  the  trend  continues,  more  and  more  oi 
of  our  cities  will  become  a  good  "union 
town."  as  vote-seeking  mayors  like  to  can 
New  York  City— a  city  where  only  recently 
unions  have  killed  four  newspapers  and  the 
public  has  been  hit  by  taxi  strikes,  transit 
strikes,    teachers'    strikes,    shipping    strikes, 
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parklng-lot  strikes,  and  the  garbage  strike, 
to  name  a  few. 

Unions  of  public  employees  are  growing 
faster  than  any.  predicting  more  trouble. 
In  the  present  climate  of  labor  relations, 
laws  simply  outlawing  strikes  of  public  em- 
ployees won't  do  much  good,  says  the  Wall 
Street  Journal.  We  agree.  The  WSJ's  remedy 
merits  consideration : 

"Legislators  who  want  to  prevent  these 
strikes  could  better  spend  their  time  review- 
ing things  like  labor's  anti-trust  exemptions, 
the  lenient  laws  on  union  Involvement  In 
politics,  and  labor  control  of  NLRB." 

The  National  Chamber  Is  urging  labor  law 
reforms  and  has  conducted  numerous  work- 
shops across  the  country  to  mobilize  the 
biislness  community  Into  action.  Giants  are 
slow  to  get  aroused,  but  they  can. 

It  wasn't  long  ago  that  our  plea  for  spend- 
ing cute  seemed  to  be  falling  on  deaf  ears. 
But  no  longer.  An  aroused  public  finally 
made  Itself  heard  In  Congress.  We  have 
similar  hope  for  the  need  for  labor  law 
reform. 


[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor) 

Plant  Closings  Dramatize  Reappraisal  in 

Britain 

LONDON. — Plant  closings  in  British  indus- 
try are  very  much  in  the  news,  with  signif- 
icant meaning  for  British  workers. 

The  new  state-owned  British  Steel  Corpo- 
ration which  runs  the  renatlonallzed  steel 
industry  has  announced  that  It  will  close 
two  production  unite  In  Yorkshire  on  May  11. 
Six  hundred  workers  will  lose  their  Jobs. 

The  merger  of  Associated  Electrical  Indus- 
tries, Ltd.,  with  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany, Ltd.  (of  Great  Britain)  means  the  clo- 
sure' of  a  fairly  obsolescent  plant  at  Wool- 
wich near  London.  Nevertheless  It  employs 
6,500  people,  and  the  closing  has  received 
much  publicity. 

There  are  others.  They  Include  the  decision 
of  Crompton  Parkinson.  Ltd.,  a  subsidiary 
of  the  Hawker  Slddeley  Group.  Ltd  ,  to  close 
an  electrical-engineering  plant  at  Chelmsford 
not  far  from  London  and  transfer  the  work 
to  Loughborough  In  the  East  Midlands.  Some 
1.370  people  must  leave  their  Jobs  or  their 
homes. 

relocation  resisted 

Another  closure  may  come  from  the  merger 
of  Davy-Ashmore.  Ltd.,  of  Sheffield  with 
Loewy  Robertson.  Ltd.  Five  hundred  men 
would  be  affected. 

The  speed  with  which  trade  unionists  have 
been  able  to  organize  a  one-day  strike  against 
the  Woolwich  cloeure  points  to  one  of  the 
main  difficulties  in  British  industry. 

British  workers  expect  In  many  cases  that 
their  work  will  be  brought  to  them  and  not 
that  they  will  have  to  go  to  a  new  location 
to  keep  a  Job  or  find  a  new  one. 

In  the  case  of  Crompton  Parkinson,  for  in- 
stance, the  transfer  of  the  work  to  the  East 
Midlands  Is  less  than  200  miles  from  Chelms- 
ford. But  few  workers  in  the  south  are  pre- 
pared to  move  north  after  their  Jobs. 

This  question  of  workers  following  their 
jobs  Is  going  to  be  a  major  Issue  for  British 
Industry  In  1968. 

Before  long  there  must  be  a  reappraisal  of 
factory  locations  by  the  newly  merged  mo- 
tor-vehicle giants.  Leyland  Motor  Corpora- 
tion. Ltd..  and  British  Motor  Holdings.  Ltd.. 
parent  company  of  the  British  Motor  Corpo- 
ration. Ltd  The  new  group,  out  to  challenge 
in  size  and  efficiency  the  rest  of  the  world's 
automobile  industry,  has  a  scattering  of  fac- 
tories from  Scotland  to  the  South  Midlands. 
Rationalization  is  likely  to  be  severe,  and  jobs 
will  be  moved. 

Some  of  the  plant  closings  are  hitting  and 
will  go  on  hitting  the  prosperous  southeast 
of  England  and  the  Midlands.  The  trend  will 
favor  those  area*  where  there  are  Induce- 
mente  from  the  government  to  set  up  new 
factories. 


UNIONS    SUSPICIOUS 

As  regards  economic  policy  this  Is  a  sign 
of  success.  Old  factories  are  closed  down  and 
the  twilight  industrial  areas  get  new  ones. 
Successive  British  governmente  have  been 
striving  for  years  to  do  what  these  closures 
are  about  to  do. 

But  organized  labor  is  deeply  suspicious. 

Trade-union  officials,  of  course,  are  paid 
to  help  their  members  keep  their  jobs.  But 
also  In  this  small,  crowded  Island  people 
are  loath  to  move  to  new  areas,  especially 
the  English.  The  Scots,  Irish,  and  Welsh 
are  better  at  moving  because  they  have 
had  more  practice.  But  even  In  their  areas 
pockete  of  resistance  to  moving  exist,  espe- 
cially In  the  coal  fields. 

Unlike  the  United  States.  Britain  has  no 
frontier  tradition,  no  West  for  young  men 
to  go.  Regional  attitudes  are  long  estab- 
lished, and  the  social  system  Is  conserv;i- 
tlve  and  static.  People  can  be  tempted 
away  very  often  only  by  the  certainty  i>! 
better  housing. 

Mergers  and  closures  are  adding  also 
another  kind  of  mobility  problem— anions 
executives.  Part  of  British  industry"?  con- 
servatism and  reluctance  to  take  rt&ks  .s 
due  to  senior  managers'  reluctance  to  face 
the  prospect  of  unemployment. 

SAVINGS    CUSHION    SMALL 

Salary  levels  and  the  tax  systems  give 
senior  executives  little  opportunity  to  save. 
They  are  heavily  dependent  on  their  fringe 
benefits  and  pension  rlghte.  They  have  little 
liquid  capital. 

In  consequence  they  cannot  chance  un- 
employment. If  they  take  risks  on  policy 
decisions  for  their  companies  and  they  are 
wrong,  they  must  accept  resp)onslblllty  for 
their  mistaken  Judgment  and  leave. 

They  cannot  afford  to  wait  long  between 
Jobs.  There  Is,  therefore,  a  thin  market  In 
Britain  for  good  men  who  have  made  a  mis- 
take. 

Yet  all  able  men  can  be  wrong  once  In  a 
while.  If  they  cannot  find  environment  in 
which  to  try  again,  then  enterprise  Iteelf 
cannot  be  vigorous. 

But  the  sweeping  changes  now  occurring 
in  British  Industry  may  force  good  men  to 
seek  new  Jobs.  So  In  1968  mobility  may  well 
be  forced  upon  British  employees  at  all 
levels  of  responsibility. 

(Prom  the  New  York  -nmes] 
Arbitrating  Public  Strikes 

The  hardships  Inflicted  on  New  York  City 
by  the  garbage  strike  have  now  brought  two 
significant  developments  toward  improved 
community  protection  against  further  dis- 
ruptions of  essential  public  services. 

Governor  Rockefeller  has  asked  the  five 
labor  experte  who  drafted  the  Taylor  Law 
prohibiting  civil  service  strikes  to  recommend 
any  changes  that  might  Increase  Ite  effective- 
ness. The  Governor's  action  is  of  special  im- 
portance because  of  the  damage  he  himself 
did  to  the  law  by  sponsoring  a  proposed 
settlement  that  would  have  rewarded  the 
sanitation  strikers  for  their  Illegal  walkout. 

The  other  welcome  development  is  a  sug- 
gestion by  George  Meany,  AJP.L.-C.I.O.  presi- 
dent, that  civil  service  unions  consider 
making  a  voluntary  commitment  to  submit 
disputes  with  their  municipal  or  state  em- 
ployers to  binding  arbitration.  Recourse  to 
Just  such  a  method  of  impartial  determina- 
tion provided  the  final  peace  formula  in  the 
garbage  tie-up  after  political  gamesmanship 
in  Albany  had  ruled  out  hope  of  settlement 
through  direct  negotiations. 

Mr.  Meany  signified  last  October  his  sup- 
port for  arbitration  as  a  sound  method  for 
breaking  deadlocks  in  the  Federal  civil  serv- 
ice, but  the  almost  universal  union  attitude 
up  to  now  has  been  one  of  total  opposition 
to  such  a  solution  in  state  and  local  agencies. 
Mayor  Lindsay  has  made  plain  his  own 
eagerneBS  to  explore  broader  use  of  arbitra- 


tion as  a  peace  device  In  this  city,  even 
though  there  may  be  legal  barriers  to  over- 
come. Perhaps  the  Meany  statement  will  give 
the  Mayor  some  union  partners  in  his  search 
for  more  sanity  in  the  negotiation  of  muni- 
cipal union  agreements. 

A  principal  focus  In  the  Taylor  Law  study 
initiated  by  Governor  Rockefeller  will  be  the 
desirability  of  continuing  the  present  exemp- 
tion from  state  control  of  the  New  York  City 
Office  of  Collective  Bargaining.  That  office  was 
set  up  by  the  Lindsay  administration  and 
imlons  representing  most  of  the  city's  em- 
ployes to  provide  Independent  machinery  for 
keeping  the  peace  In  the  civil  service. 

When   the   original   plan   was   announced 

two  years  ago.  we  warned  against  the  danger 

^lat  public  unions  would  Interpret  some  of 

II      I  ovlslons  as  creating  an  Implied  right  to 

ti ;  .e — a  right  they  did  not  have  under  state 

V   or  under  the  long-standing  principles  of 

I'tjnon  law. 

^e  sanitation  union,  which  chose  to  boy- 
c(';,t  the  O.C.B.,  was  outelde  the  reach  of  the 
state's  Public  Employment  Relations  Board 
:is  well.  Such  a  twilight  zone  of  immunity 
irom  all  the  procedures  created  to  Insure 
rotectlon  for  the  public  and  for  those  who 
work  for  the  public  Is  obviously  Intolerable. 
No  group  Is  better  qualified  to  suggest  cor- 
rectives for  these  and  other  defecte  In  the 
existing  statutes  than  the  men  to  whom  the 
Governor  has  assigned  that  mission. 


AMERICAN    BUSINESS    LEADERSHIP 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
days  fall  off  the  calendar  and  political 
events  crowd  the  front  pages  of  the 
newspapers  and  the  airwaves  of  radio 
and  television  stations,  I  would  like  to 
take  just  a  moment  of  the  Senate's 
valuable  time  to  sp>eak  of  the  material 
conveniences  and  the  creature  comforts 
which  we  enjoy  in  America  and  how 
they  came  to  be.  They  were — and  they 
are  and  will  continue  to  be — the  result 
of  American  ingenuity,  enterprise,  inven- 
tion, research,  development,  labor,  man- 
agement, and  distribution.  They  are  to  a 
substantial  degree  the  result  of  the  proc- 
ess which  we  call  American  business. 

It  happens,  in  my  judgment,  that  some 
of  us  take  these  comforts  and  con- 
veniences for  granted,  and  also  take  for 
granted  stereotyped  views  of  American 
business.  We  see  the  organization  man, 
the  faceless  corporate  executive,  the  ty- 
coon, the  efficiency  expert,  the  adven- 
turer, and  the  automation.  In  point  of 
fact,  however,  the  so-called  business 
world  is  made  up  of  droves  of  hard-work- 
ing, thoughtful,  perceptive  people  as  dif- 
ferent one  from  another  as  people  in 
other  fields  of  human  endeavor.  These 
business  people  seek,  generally  speaking, 
to  improve  the  world  they  live  in. 

As  a  member  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business  of  the  U.S.  Senate  I 
wish  now  to  commend  to  your  attention  a 
recent  speech  by  Mr.  Robert  Samoff, 
president  of  the  Radio  Corp.  of  America. 
Mr.  Samoff  seeks  to  erase  a  false  picture 
of  American  business  leadership  which 
some  people  see  and  to  present  to  us  a 
true  picture  of  business  leadership.  He 
says  that  business  leaders  help  us  to  build 
a  strong  and  peaceful  society.  He  says, 
too,  that  men  and  women  who  enter  the 
"business  world"  will  find  plenty  of  op- 
portunity for  personal  satisfaction  and 
for  building  a  better  world.  I  believe  that 
his  words  are  worth  reading. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  permit  Mr. 
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Sarnoffs  speech  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record.  .        . . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

ADDRESS    BY     ROBERT    W      SA.NOFF.    PHXSIOENT. 
RADIO       tone.       OF       AMEKICA.       TO       STUOKNT 

ASSOCIATION.   Stanford  Universtty.   Orad- 

WATE    School    or    Business.    Palo    Alto, 

Calip..  January  22.  1968 

I  m  pleased  to  b«  here  and  to  b«  able  to 

conprauuate   each   one   of   you   on   reaching 

the  high  level  of  learning  represented  by  thla 

ftne  graduate  school.  When  you  get  this  far. 

you  re  assv.red  of  at  least  one  of  the  beneflis 

of  higher  education.   Now.   If  you  get  into 

trouble,  you'll  do  It  IntelUgently. 

My  last  vlfit  to  Palo  Also  was  a  year  ago 
when  we  dedicated  our  RCA  center  for  the 
developm^nr  ,r  c  mp'itenzed  instructional 
systems  I  dropped  by  this  morning  and  was 
aellBhied  to  lind  that  our  start  Is  making 
great  progress.  They  are  perfecting  a  system 
which  is  programmed  not  only  to  teach 
but  also  to  make  application  for  grants  and 
sabbaticals. 

The  computer  revolution  Is  spreading 
throughout  .society.  As  you  are  no  doubt 
awacB.  It  UL giving  rise  to  a  whole  new  ter- 
minology in  business.  The  term  random 
access  memc.rv  ■  for  example,  refers  to  the 
technique  of  writing  an  r:  nense  account 
three  weeks  after  the  event  'Business  sim- 
ulation" U  of  course,  the  flurry  of  activity 
that  occurs  in  anv  office  during  the  unex- 
pected visit  of  an  executive  vice  president. 
And  •information  retrieval-  is  the  swift  piir- 
sult  and  recovery  of  a  memo  that  was  hastily 
written  after  a  two-martlnl  lunch 

The  computer  Is  but  one  (f  the  many 
forces  that  are  reshaping  the  business  world 
m  wavs  that  fhculd  held  special  Interest  for 
vcu  and  vour  conlempcrarles  Your  genera- 
tion has  den-onstrated  a  rcfrehhlng  skepti- 
cism about  the  quality  of  American  life  and  a 
healthy  concern  about  the  direction  of  Amer- 
ican socletv  What  is  more,  you  have  shown 
a  willingness  for  the  kind  cf  involvement 
that  Is  neec'ea  If  vou  are  to  shape  the  future 
to  meet  vour  expectations. 

Today  I  would  like  to  express  what,  in 
the  lljfht  of  cvirrent  mytholog:'.  may  be  con- 
sidered a  revolutionary  thought  I  suggest, 
tlrst  that  a  career  in  business  will  orter  you 
M  much  oppcrtunity  for  personal  freedom 
and  fulftUment  as  most  other  pursults^as 
much,  indeed,  as  you  may  care  to  seek.  I  sub, 
ml'  further  that  as  a  member  of  the  busi- 
ness communltv  you  will  be  able  to  con- 
tribute in  a  slgnlrtcant  way  to  the  progress 
and  betterment  of  society. 

I  am  of  cti  ir.  c.  awire  of  tl.e  common  view 
of  the  b.i  .ness  o.%.i-.i'.alion  as  i  m  ntlees 
machine,  gr-odi-ig  c.it  blrick-iiOt  ng ares  and 
Kr.iv-flannel  .^oi  formists.  This  is  a  stereotypy 
"nat  performs  -.  u^efvj  funct: on  for  It  alerts 
business  to  t*-.-  una  .or  g.eutcr  .  aintabilUy. 
wider  acertance  of  rew  ideu.s.  ana  swifti:r 
reeponse  to  charge.  However,  like  most 
stereotypes,  it  exists  lar^jcly  in  the  Im  ■glnd- 

^3  Max  Wavs  Vos  rr.nted  oat  the  typical 
manufacf  r.ng  flrm'-f  50  -cars  .-.go  could 
afford  a  simD'.c  mr^'i-ini-tic  structure  It 
turred  out  only  a  single  product  which 
■carcelv  chanzca  from  year  to  year  Its  pro- 
duction techn  nuc£  were  bHsed  on  1  stable 
tecnnolcgv.  and  its  m.ifketlng  approach  on 
established  mcttiod?  aiid  con-nui-Lg  demmd. 
Its  overruitng  con.  .tn  was  efficiency,  which 
cou'd  b?  ris'cr.y  oortrcl'  d  ..  .u  carefully 
routined. 

Tixiuy  b  corporuion  is  a  far  more  compli- 
cated dr^an'  m.  It  m^y  deal  In  scorer^  even 
thousands,  of  products  v  d  serv  ces.  RCA.  for 
example  produces  over  12  000  dltferent  prod- 
ucts. In  tl.e  f  ice  cf  Intensive  competition  and 
an  exprius-  e  v^chnology,  corpoiations  must 
cji  auct  ccE  Iv  program.-,  of  research  and  de- 
vel..>pment.  Eighty  per  cent  of  RCAs  producu 


today  did  not  exist  ten  years  ago.  The  modern 
corporation  must  be  closely  attuned  to 
evolving  public  tastes  and  needs,  and  to  the 
changing  conditions  of  markets  that  may 
stretch  around  the  globe  It  must  attract  and 
hold  men  and  women  of  varied  talents— not 
onlv  skilled  managers,  but  scientists  and 
engineers,  architects,  lawyers,  ad  men.  and 
flnancl-.l  experts.  The  modern  corporation, 
in  short,  must  In  many  ways  mirror  the  di- 
versity of  the  society   it  seeks  to  serve. 

Today  that  society  has  created  a  market 
that  is  growing  in  both  complexity  and  afflu- 
ence The  very  ground  rules  of  business  are 
being  changed  by  a  resulting  shift  in  em- 
phasis from  goods  to  services— from  hard- 
ware to  software.  The  United  States  has.  in 
fact,  bccoma  the  world's  first  sen.lce-orlented 
economy. 

In  the  two  decades  since  World  War  II, 
business  spending  for  services  has  tripled  to 
some  $350  billion  a  year.  Consumer  service 
volume  has  quadrupled  in  the  same  period, 
rising  nearly  twice  as  fast  as  disposable  in- 
come. We  have  felt  the  effects  in  my  owii 
company.  Today,  about  half  of  RCA's  total 
sales  volume  is  in  services— from  computer 
programming  to  international  communica- 
tions, from  broadcasting  to  car  rentals. 

This  continuing  shift  has  created  a  need 
for  a  new  kind  of  management.  The  tradi- 
tional manufacturing  operation  is  charac- 
terized by  substantial  fixed  capiwl.  a  mod- 
er.uely  skilled  work  force  and  well-estab- 
lished techniques  of  marketing.  The  service 
enterprise  is.  in  some  ways,  a  more  demand- 
ing I'itellectual  exercise.  There  is  less  con- 
cern with  fixed  capital,  and  considerably 
more  concern  with  people,  specifically  with 
training  and  keeping  a  highly-skilled  force 
of  white  collar  workers  and  technical  spe- 
cialists who  are  in  pace  with  technological 
advance.  The  marketing  of  services  is  also 
more  complicated,  calling  for  analysis  and 
uterp  rotation  of  needs  in  relatively  Ul-de- 
rtred  and  unorganized  markeU. 

All  managers,  whether  they  are  concerned 
with  goods  or  services,  must  of  course  still 
pav  close  heed  to  the  requirements  of  ef- 
ficiency. But  they  must  also  look  outward 
to  the  changing  environment— to  the  exter- 
nal iorces.  whether  economic,  social,  or  tech- 
nological, which  bear  on  their  operations. 
Thev  must  cultUate  a  widening  awareness 
that  may  ran-e  from  the  labor  market  In 
Pennsylvania  to  the  Indian  art  of  Peru.  We 
have  come  a  long  way  since  the  day  when 
Ji  lin  D.  Rockefeller.  Sr..  agreed  to  say  a  lew 
words  for  the  newsreel  cameras  and  declared: 
'  -God  bless  Standard  Oil." 

Modern  corporations  have  been  described 
as  the  ■•!.:;* nes  of  progress."  It  is  their  func- 
tion to  organize  the  skilled  manpower,  the 
natural  resources,  the  technology  and  the 
energy  required  to  meet  human  needs.  The 
corporation  is  1  major  channel  for  change. 
In  the  r;  t  three  decades.  It  has  evolved  Into 
a  highly  fiexlole.  adaptable  and  creative 
.rce  One  cf  Its  principal  tasks  is  to  help 
.cciety  appiv  its  means  to  Its  goals.  The  mod- 
ern corporation  has  reached  the  point.  I  be- 
lieve, where  It  is  now  making  a  meaningful 
contribution  toward  solving  some  of  the  com- 
plex problems  f.xing  society.  Its  efforts  are 
responsive  to  the  mounting  expectations  of 
the  public  at  large.  Now.  as  never  before^ 
pic;  '.e  believe  that  it  is  possible  to  plan  and 
curry  out  solutions  to  major  problems. 

The  list  of  major  social  problems  Is  dis- 
m  I'y  familiar— urban  blight,  faulty  educa- 
tion per-istent  poverty,  environmental  pol- 
iut.on.  congestion  on  highways  and  in  the 
ar  The  problems  .-".re  so  deeply  rooted  and  so 
widespread  that  they  cannot  be  resolved  by 
p'tiier  hj?iPo=<i  or  government  working  alone. 
On  one  hand,  they  will  require  the  financing, 
ths  coordination  and  the  political  expertise 
of  government  at  all  levels.  On  the  other. 
tuev  must  draw  on  the  resources  of  private 
enterpri.e.  which  now  employs  the  bulk  of 
the  nation's  scientific   engineering  and  man- 


agerial talent,  as  well  as  nearly  all  Its  pro- 
ducUve   facilities. 

Already  new  relationships  between  busi- 
ness and  government  are  taking  shape,  and 
new  approaches  to  social  problems  are  under- 
way Companies  with  special  competence  In 
financing  or  construction  are  increasingly 
active  in  programs  to  upgrade  urban  housing 
and  stimulate  new  business  activity  in  de- 
pressed areas.  Major  technical  enterprises, 
with  long  experience  In  systems  engineering, 
are  engaged  In  study  projecu  to  improve 
transportation  and  relieve  traffic  congestion. 
A  number  of  leading  corporations.  Including 
RCA  are  working  to  apply  advanced  Infor- 
mation technology  to  education.  Their  prog- 
ress in  computer-based  instruction,  as  an 
example  may  enable  us  to  close  within  a 
lew  years  the  knowledge  gap  that  now  con- 
demns far  too  many  people  to  the  welfare 

rolls.  ^     .      , 

Yet  these  efforU  are  only  a  beginning. 
They  will  be  vastly  expanded  by  the  techno- 
logical revolution  which  is  increasing  the 
capabilities  of  business  management  far  be- 
yond anything  we  have  known.  Within  the 
"past  15  years,  we  have  seen  a  complete  Uans- 
formatlon  In  methods  of  communicating, 
processing  and  storing  the  facts  and  figures 
that  are  the  Itfeblood  of  business. 

Tlie  instruments  of  this  revolution  are 
wideband  microwave  radio  transmission, 
communications  satellites,  large-capacity 
data  banks,  and  computers.  All  these  are 
being  brought  together  In  systems  that  en- 
able management  to  gather  current  Infer- 
m\tlon  on  any  aspect  of  an  enterprise  at  any 
time  .ind  over  any  distance.  Conversely,  they 
permit  management  decisions  and  pro- 
grammed instructions  to  be  transmitted  in- 
stantly to  any  part  of  the  enterprise.  The 
result  is  a  capability  for  unprecedented 
speed  and  precision  in  all  our  operations. 

As  communications  channels  have  multi- 
plied, the  computer  h?.s  moved  into  the  front 
office.  From  its  aoprenticeshlp  as  a  kind  of 
=uper-clerk.  it  has  developed  into  an  Im- 
mensely versatile  rep: : .;  r  ard  .malyst.  Work- 
ini;  With  mathcmati-1  models  of  the  enter- 
prise, it  can  inalcue  in  advance  the  possible 
efff-ts  of  alternative  business  decisions.  Fed 
w-.th  cv'iTCEit  d.ua  .;om  all  seiments  of  a 
diversified  comp-iny,  it  can  serve  as  an  early 
wrnms!  tvsiem  to  s-j. -t  potential  trouble. 

Computers  and  viileband  communications 
are  now  being  joined  by  a  new  service  to  busi- 
ness—the tlme-Eliarinj:  system.  Many  Indl- 
vldtial  .subscribers,  eacn  with  l-.ic  own  termi- 
nal, can  use  a  single  computer  at  the  same 
time  over  ordinary  communication  lines.  Be- 
cause of  the  v..st  peed  r.nd  canaclty  of  the 
l.itest  conit)Uters.  each  subscriber  has  the 
effect  of  exiilusive  use.  This  is  a  truly  revolu- 
iorary  development.  It  brlr.gs  the  modern 
comniiter  within  the  reach  of  thousands  of 
sn-til  businesses,  giving  them  far  greater 
flexibility  in  responding  to  competitive  pres- 
sures and  changes  in  the  market. 

In  these  present  tiends  we  can  discern  the 
pattern  of  the  future  for  management.  I 
recognize  that  prophecy  is  risky:  Ambrose 
Blerce  defined  it  as  the  practice  of  selling 
ones  credibility  lor  future  delivery.  In  this 
case,  however.  I  feel  that  much  of  the  risk 
is  removed  by  the  speed  and  predictable 
direction  of  technological  progress. 

We  now  face  the  early  prospect  of  un- 
limited worldwide  communications  by  sight. 
sound,  data,  and  electronic  printing.  Soon 
management  will,  in  effect,  have  the  ability 
to  be  everywhere  at  once  and  to  plan  future 
strategy  with  reasonable  assurance  that  Its 
assumptions   are  valid. 

Th»  result  will  be  to  accelerate  the  growth 
of  large  conglomerate  enterprises  operating 
nationally  and  globally.  It  will  hasten  the 
trend  toward  decentralized  profit-oriented 
operations,  coordinated  through  advanced 
communications  and  management  informa- 
tion systems. 

The  executive  in  New  York  or  elsewhere. 


without  leaving  his  desk,  will  be  able  to  deal 
face-to-face  over  a  private  television  circuit 
with  representatives  In  London.  Buenos  Aires 
or  Tokyo.  Through  the  split  screen,  sight  and 
sound  conference  calls  on  a  worldwide  basis 
will  become  standard  The  head  of  an  Inter- 
national business  will  have  at  Instant  call 
the  status  of  his  overseas  markets,  the  latest 
economic  and  financial  developments,  pur- 
chasing trends,  and  the  inventory  of  his 
company  to  meet  demand.  The  manager,  ex- 
panding" his  operations  at  home,  will  use 
computerized  teaching  systems  to  retrain 
workers  or  equip  unskilled  labor  for  modern 
production. 

We  can  begin  to  see  that  at  every  level  of 
management,  from  the  smallest  to  the  largest 
enterprise,  there  will  be  heightened  oppor- 
tunity for  Individual  fulfillment  and  ad- 
vancement. With  a  central  data  bank,  more 
managers  at  both  divisional  and  corporate 
staff  levels  will  have  direct  access  to  Infor- 
mation needed  for  decision-making.  This 
broader  participation  will  mean  greater  op- 
portunity for  movement  laterally  and  up- 
ward as"  individuals  acquire  experience  in 
various  portions  of  the  total  system  which 
forms  the  enterprise. 

The  pnttern  is  already  emerging  in  some 
of  our  leading  corporations.  In  RCA,  for  ex- 
ample, more  than  5.000  individuals  have  been 
promoted  to  greater  management  responsi- 
bilities during  the  past  five  years.  A  substan- 
tial number  of  these  have  crossed  lines  from 
one  dlvLslon  or  specialty  into  another.  Our 
top  management  now  includes  executives 
who  have  risen  through  finance,  engineering, 
marketing,  and  production. 

With  this  background,  we  are  able  to 
sketch  in  a  few  of  the  basic  qualities  that 
will  distinguish  tomorrow's  manager— the 
man  for  whom  we  are  now  looking: 

First,  he  will  be  of  wider  gauge  than  most 
of  his  predecessors,  equally  at  ease  with  a 
computer  print-out  or  an  advertising  layout. 
He  will  be  a  peneralist  with  experiences  In 
many  facets  of  business,  demonstrating  the 
view  that,  while  a  rolling  stone  may  gather 
no  moss.  It  does  pick  up  a  good  deal  of  polish. 
At  the  same  time,  he  will  be  active  in  the 
civic  and  cultural  life  of  his  community. 
For  he  will  recognize  that,  as  business  be- 
comes more  deeply  immersed  in  the  main- 
stream of  society,  the  businessman  cannot 
remain  aloof. 

Second,  he  will  19  an  Internationalist, 
either  in  experience  or  educational  back- 
ground or  both.  Wherher  headquartered  in 
New  York.  London  or  Brussels,  he  will  regard 
the  world  as  his  marketplace.  He  will  take 
satisfaction  in  knowing  that  his  efforts  to 
stimulate  worldwide  trade  and  Investment 
will  promote  more  rapid  progress,  greater 
abundance,  and  brighter  prospects  for  peace 
around  the  globe.  I  have  hopes,  Inaeed.  that 
the  international  businessman  may  yet  suc- 
ceed where  the  international  statesmen  have 

so  often  failed.  .,»-„„ 

Third,  he  vrtll  be  a  lifelong  student.  To 
keep  abreast  of  the  accelerating  change  iii 
the  techniques,  the  scope  and  functions  of 
business,  he  will  spend  an  increasing  share 
of  his  time  in  study.  . 

Like  Michelangdo.  his  motto  will  be,  I 
still  learn  "  The  new  '  nstruments  of  Informa- 
tion will  permit  him  to  obtain  r.nd  absorb 
knowledge  far  more  effectively— probably 
through  a  computer-based  instructional  ter- 
minal in  his  homo.  He  may  even  attain  the 
qualifications  sought  by  so  many  of  today's 
management  recruiters— a  man  of  about  35 
years  of  age  with  40  years  of  experience. 

Flnaliy.  he  will  be  a  nonconformist  in  his 
approach  to  business  problems.  He  vrtll  gen- 
erate and  accept  new  ideas,  and  encourage 
initiative  and  creativity  among  those  around 
him.  He  will  be  bold  enough  to  adopt  un- 
orthodox solutions  for  the  sake  of  his  enter- 
prise and  society,  for  tradition  may  offer  few 
reliable   guidelines   in   the  years  ahead. 

We  are  on  the  threshold  of  an  era  when, 
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for  the  Arst  time  in  history,  society  will 
organize  itself  around  the  processes  of 
change.  One  of  our  greatest  strengths  In  this 
new  age  will  be  an  economic  system  which 
has  often  been  misunderstood  .md  has  long 
been  taken  for  granted.  The  profit  motive 
is  us  old  as  man  himself  and  Is  traceable, 
no  doubt,  to  the  first  barter  of  a  .spearhead 
for  a  stone  axe.  Our  profit-oriented  economy 
has  evolved  bit  by  bit  over  the  centuries, 
adapting  Itself  to  meet  the  changing  I'.eeds 
of  changing  times. 

Theoreticians  have  come  forward  from 
time  to  time  with  elaborate  substitutes, 
v.-hether  J.Iore's  Utopia  or  Marx's  socialism. 
Their  formulations,  however,  have  served 
largely  to  reaffirm  the  need  for  profit  as  a 
motive  and  a  measure.  Their  experiments 
have  demonstrated  that  the  difference  be- 
tween Income  and  outgo  serves  as  more  than 
an  essential  reward  for  human  enterprise. 

It  is  also  an  indispensable  fjauge  of  per- 
formance and  a  guide  In  assigning  values 
and  determining  priorities.  Indeed,  it  is  the 
key  element  that  makes  our  system  viable, 
-idaptable  and  responsive  to  human  needs. 
For  50  vears  the  Soviet  Union  has  abjured 
the  profit  system.  Today,  Russian  economists 
and  managers  are  In  the  process  of  re- 
inventing it. 

The  profit-oriented  economy  has  demon- 
strated its  Indestructible  character  through 
world  wars.  Intern ation,i!  depres-ions.  and 
"ivll  Insurrections.  It  has  emerged  from  each 
of  them  stroi.eer  and  more  resilient  than 
ever  But  today  in  the  United  States  it  faces, 
perhaps,  its  greatest  challenge.  As  a  nation. 
we  stand  on  the  rim  of  a  volcano  cf  social 
uncest  that  has  already  erupted  into  fires  of 
urban  violence. 

These  fires  can  be  contained  and  ulti- 
mately doused  only  by  the  combined  and 
resolute  efforts  c.f  every  segment  of  our 
.society — whether  povernment  and  business, 
educators  and  .'scientists,  or  engineers  and 
ecoiomlsts.  Abov?  :il!.  there  will  be  the  In- 
creased need  for  leadership  by  skilled  man- 
agers in  the  private  sector.  "Hiey  must  help 
marshal  our  resources,  and  harness  them  :n 
the  achievement  of  a  progressive  and  peace- 
ful society.  „  _,„  _  . 
I  commend  you  to  the  task.  You  will  fin,d 
it  one  of  the  great  adventures  of  all  time. 


NEW  YORK  TIMES  OPPOSES  SUR- 
TAX AS  ECONOMIC  TOKENISM 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  last  week 
finished  a  3-week  period  of  herrinss  on 
the  President's  Econcir^c  P.  port.  Of 
course,  we  all  know  that  the  admini.stra- 
tion  foresees  an  economic  boom  that  will 
force  this  countiT  to  choose  between  a 
tax  increase  and  a  rsrious  Inflation.  But. 
as  I  have  stated  many  times,  there  is 
persistent  shortage  of  evidence  about  the 
boom.  Demand  is  far  from  exuberant.  In- 
dustrial or  eduction  actually  declined  in 
January  from  the  December  level.  Our 
industrial  and  agricultural  capacity  is 
underutilized.  The  workweek  is  short, 
and  people  are  leaving  the  labor  force 
rather  than  entering  it.  as  would  nor- 
mally be  Ihe  case  in  a  boom.  Also,  we 
know  that  the  low  unemployment  figure 
derives  in  port  from  the  fact  that  many 
people  have  dropped  out  of  the  labor 
market.  All  thsse  are  negative  omens. 

An  excellent  editorial  in  today's  New 
York  Times,  quite  aptly  called  Eco- 
nomic Tokenism,  hits  lh-=-  nail  on  the 
head.  It  points  out  that,  in  the  absence  of 
an  increase  in  defense  cuth.ys  or  a  re- 
surgence of  consumer  demand,  a  tax  sur- 
charge would  be  a  mistake,  inasmuch  as 
it  would  not  take  effect  until  the  need 


for  it  was  over.  Not  only  that:  the  edi- 
torial very  perceptively  indicates  that,  if 
military  spending  continues  to  rise,  the 
tax  surcharge  would  be  an  inadequate 
device.  The  increasing  pressures  of  war 
expenditures  would  require  the  kind  of 
economic  controls  that  this  Nation  has 
had  to  adopt  in  previous  wars.  I  agree 
with  the  New  York  Times.  The  adminis- 
tration's call  foi-  a  tax  surcharge  is  a 
gesture  of  economic  tokenism. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sont  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 

There  beini^  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Economic  Tokenism 
Even  though  serious  probems  confront  the 
economy,  there  is  still  tcnnt  evidence  of  the 
runaway  boom  in  economic  activity  that 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Fowler  and  other 
Administration  officials  have  been  predicting 
for  so  long  in  their  campaign  for  a  10  per 
cent  income-tax  surcharge.  Consumer  de- 
mand is  good  but  not  ebullient.  Industrial 
production  is  Just  barely  above  the  levels 
of  a  year  ago.  which  means  that  manufac- 
turers continue  to  operate  with  a  good  deal 
of  idle  capacity.  While  corporate  profits  and 
individual  Incomes  are  high,  the  over-all 
picture  is  not  one  that  indicates  the  tax 
surcharge  Is  the  mo.st  appropriate  cure  for 
what  ails  the  economy. 

Undoubtedly,  a  rise  in  taxes  would  have 
served  to  counter  inflationary  pressure  and 
contain  other  distortions  that  have  been 
plaguing  the  economy  had  It  been  proposed 
and  enact:d  when  the  escalation  In  Vietnam 
in'tlally  forced  a  huge  bulge  in  military 
spending.  But  then  the  Administration  was 
intent  on  cutting  excise  taxes  and  expanding 
the  credit  supply.  It  argued  that  the  econ- 
omy could  pfford  both  guns  and  butter, 
grievously  vdeicstiniating  the  mounting 
cost  of  tiie  war  it  was  waging. 

This  failure  to  formulate  a  realistic  policy 
to  pay  for  the  war  in  Vietnam  has  been— 
and  still  is — extren.ely  ■  bstly.  It  has  penal- 
ized those  on  fixed  incomes  who  have  no  real 
defense  against  inflation.  It  has  reduced  the 
war  on  poverty  to  the  baiest  of  lioldlng  ac- 
tions. And  it  has  placed  in  jeopardy  the  ex- 
isting International  monetary  mechanism, 
which  is  based  on  a  fixed  relationships  be- 
tween  the  dollar  and  gold. 

Wh.at  has  been  done  cannot  be  undone  by 
simple  resort  to  a  10  per  cent  tax  surcharge. 
A  rise  in  laxp-  would  not  necessarily  curb 
demand  for  credit;  In  fact,  it  might  lead  to 
an  increase.  Similarly,  it  wou'd  not  bring  a 
quick  ab."tement  of  inflationary  pressure; 
on  the  contrary,  the  big  unions  would  prob- 
ably press  even  moie  insistently  for  wage 
hikes  in  trrtis  of  p-oductivlty  and  major 
corporations  would,  equally  prob  ibly.  at- 
tempt to  prot-'ct  their  profits  by  continuing 
to  raise  prices.  Or  top  of  all  that  the  Ad- 
ministration's claim  that  the  tax  surcharge 
will  help  to  eraF.e  the  deficit  in  the  nation's 
balance  of  j  ayments  is  as  questionable  as 
its  former  view  that  tax  reductions  would 
do  the  trick.  There  is  little  hope  of  attain- 
ing equilibrium  i a  transactions  with  the  rest 
cf  the  world  so  long  as  the  war  in  Vietnam 
goes  on. 

If  defen.'ie  costs  level  off  and  demand  re- 
mains moderate,  it  v>ould  be  a  mistake  to 
enact  a  tax  surcharge  that  would  restrict 
demand  ard  would  not  really  take  effect 
until  after  the  need  for  It  was  over.  But  if 
miUtarv  spending  continues  to  rise,  ths  tax 
surcharge  will  be  a  pitifully  inadequate  de- 
vice for  coping  with  a  war  economy.  What 
would  then  be  needed  would  be  the  panoply 
of  economic  controls  that  have  always  been 
found  necessary— and  acceptable— by  the  na- 
tion in  time  of  war. 
The  Administration's  call  for  a  tax  sur- 
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chATge  U  •  gesture  of  economic  tokenism.  It 
Is  not  needed  to  cope  with  a  l)oom  that  baa 
not  materialized.  It  Is  even  less  adequate  to 
meet  the  demands  of  a  new  escalation  In 
the  war. 


US.  EXPORTS 


Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  citizens 
of  Missouri  are  waging  a  very  vlgorom 
battle  to  expand  our  exports  to  foreign 
countries. 

In  doing  so.  Missourlans  are  helping 
our  balance-of -payments  problem,  fight- 
ing starvation  in  less-developed  coun- 
tries, and  winnins:  new  markets  and  new 
friends  for  the  United  States  abroad. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  special  report  titled  Mis- 
souri s  Growing  Role  in  US  Exports"  be 
placed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Missoi'ns  OaowiNO  Role  in  U.S.  Expobts 
(A  special  report  by  U.S   Senator  Edwa«d  V 
Long.    Democrat,    of    Missouri.    February 
19«8) 

Three  years  ago  my  staff  and  I  prepared  a 
report  on  the  role  Missouri  was  playing  In 
US.  exporting.  We  found  that  Missouri  was 
meeting  the  challenges  of  world  export  mar- 
kets. We  learned  that  business  and  agricul- 
ture m  Missouri  were  well  on  their  way  to 
making  Missouri  and  Missouri  products  well 
known  throughout  the  world. 

I  am  proud  to  report  that  in  the  three 
years  since  my  first  report.  Missouri  has  con- 
tinued to  expand  her  exports  to  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  key  reason  has  been  the  deter- 
mination and  hard  work  of  private  enterprise 
m  our  State  The  new  markets  are  there. 
Missourlans  are  going  after  them  and  win- 
ning. This  Is  a  great  success  story  in  which 
we  can  all  take  pride. 

Missouri  businessmen  have  done  an  out- 
standing Job  in  marketing  their  products  in 
foreign  nations.  Exporting  has  been  a  new 
field  for  an  eve-  Increasing  number  of  Mis- 
souri business  f-rms  More  and  more  of  our 
businessmen  are  looking  abroad  for  new 
buyers.  We  must  do  everything  we  can  to 
continue  this  trend. 

Missouri  today  has  a  number  of  vewran 
exporting  firms.  These  are  the  companies 
which  pave  the  way  for  new  exporters.  These 
are  the  companies  which  have  the  know-how 
and  experience  to  aid  exporters  in  the  best 
methods  and  procedures.  Missouri  newcomers 
to  the  exporting  field  are  able  to  start  with 
the  benefit  of  this  experience.  In  this  way. 
the  Missouri  exporter  has  become  more 
knowledgeable,  more  Imaginative,  and  tre- 
mendously more  successful  In  his  competi- 
tion for  world-wide  markets. 

While  the  methods  of  the  Individual  Ula- 
sourl  businessmen  have  advanced,  so  also 
have  the  resuorces  and  facilities  of  our  gov- 
ernment agencies  who  are  aiding  exporters 
The  programs  of  these  agencies,  the  experts 
Involved,  and  the  knowledge  available  have 
created  In  these  agencies  an  Invaluable  aid 
to  the  private  exporter. 

Here  we  have  the  results  of  a  tremendous 
program  of  cooperation  between  private  In- 
dustry and  government.  Missouri  firms  have 
been  willing  to  expand  their  exports.  Oov- 
ernment  agencies  have  provided  advice  and 
assistance. 

Exporting  has  opened  new  markets  for 
Missouri  businessmen.  It  has  greatly  ex- 
panded the  economy  of  our  State.  It  has 
Drought  more  Jobs.  Increased  plant  space  and 
more  business  for  Missouri's  transportation 
Industry. 

The  farmers  of  Missouri  have  also  been 
doing  an  excellent  Job  of  producing  for  ex- 


ports. Agricultural  exports  from  Missouri  are 
rapidly  increasing. 

The  exporting  of  Missouri  products  has 
been  a  Joint  effort  combining  the  beat  tal- 
ents of  the  Federal  Government  with  those 
of  Missouri  businessmen  and  farmers.  The 
results  have  been  and  will  continue  to  be 
dramatic.  This  report  will  show  Just  how 
dramatic  these  results  have  been  in  recent 
years.  It  will  demonstrate  how  government 
agencies  and  private  citizens  work  together. 
It  will  show  Just  how  great  a  part  exporting 
plays  in  the  life  of  the  State  of  Missouri. 
It  will  show  how  great  a  part  Missouri  plays 
In  the  market  places  of  the  world. 

The  overall  effect  of  Missouri  exporting 
is  immense.  In  order  to  more  conveniently 
examine  the  components,  this  report  will 
break  down  the  exporting  process  Into  the 
activities  performed  by  the  various  agencies. 

MISSOt'RI-M.\NfrACm«ED    PaODlTCTS 

Department  of  Commerce 
The    Department    of   Ccmmerce   has   con- 
tinued Its  successful  program  of  close  cooper- 
ation with  U.S.  biulness  In  the  expansion  of 
the  number  and  quantity  of  exports. 

The  Trade  Expnn.<!lon  Act.  which  I  co- 
5:ponsored  and  helped  pass  In  1962.  launched 
a  whole  new  era  In  U.S.  exports.  It  author- 
ized the  Department  of  Commerce  to  shift 
gears  Into  full  speed  ahead  for  greater  sales 
abroad.  It  has  resulted  In  a  greatly  stepped- 
up  program  of  exports  both  by  Missouri  and 
by  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 

The  Trade  Expansion  Act  was  a  good  act. 
I  am  proud  to  have  aided  Its  passage.  The 
results  of  this  act  for  Missouri  have  been 
clear  and  dramatic.  I  am  proud  to  represent 
a  State  which  has  made  such  great  progress 
In  competition  with  the  world. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act.  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Its 
export  expansion  divisions  have  had  the  pri- 
mary goal  of  publicizing  exporting  oppor- 
tunities and  Interesting  an  ever-Increasing 
number  of  companies  in  foreign  markets. 

With  Information  from  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  small  firms  in  Missouri,  and  their 
ofBcers.  have  worked  hard  In  recruiting  other 
small  businesses  to  enter  the  field  of  ex- 
porting. 

Publicity  has  been  a  key  measure  In  this 
recruiting  Programs  designed  to  publicize 
the  benefits  of  exporting  have  flourished 
throughout  Missouri. 

On  May  19  of  last  year  Oovernor  Warren  E. 
Hearnes  proclaimed  World  Trade  Week  In 
Missouri.  This  week  was  also  celebrated  In 
many  cities  throughout  the  State. 

Last  year  St.  Louis  celebrated  World  Trade 
Week  with  an  all-day  conference  on  board 
the  River  Queen  steamboat,  a  meeting  place 
symbolic  of  the  more  than  200  years  of  trad- 
ing with  the  world  by  St.  Louis  businessmen. 
Members  of  the  St.  Louis  Regional  Export 
Expansion  Council,  the  World  Trade  Club, 
and  the  World  Trade  Development  Conunlt- 
tee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  combined 
to  staff  and  sponsor  this  program. 

The  St.  Louis  Chamber  of  Commerce  de- 
voted the  entire  May.  1967.  issue  of  Its  maga- 
zine Commerce  to  the  world  trade  activities 
of  St.  Louis  businesses. 

Also  this  year  the  World  Trade  Club  of 
St  Louis  Is  celebrating  Its  37th  anniversary. 
This  active  organization  now  has  nearly  300 
members. 

In  Kansas  City  observance  of  World  Trade 
Week  has  become  a  regular  activity.  The 
combined  efforts  of  the  area  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  the  International  Trade  Club, 
and  the  United  States  Department  of  Com- 
merce are  utilized  not  only  for  this  yearly 
celebration  but  also  In  the  year-long  drive 
for  export  expansion.  The  goal  Is  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  community  the  impor- 
tance of  International  trade  In  providing 
Jobs  and  assisting  In  the  distribution  of 
products. 

Last  year  the  theme  of  the  Kansas  City 
celebration  was  a  a*lut«  to  West  Germany. 


ThU  naUon  la  the  largest  importer  of  th« 
producu  produced  In  the  Kansas  City  area. 
The  Kansas  City  Women's  Chamber  of 
Commerce  sponsors  an  annual  World  Trade 
Week  dinner  at  which  area  firms  are  hon- 
ored for  their   promotion   of  exports. 

Also  In  Kansas  City  the  International 
Trade  Club  has  provided  an  added  Ingre- 
dient to  the  program  of  export  expansion. 
This  club  has  275  members  representing  216 
firms  in  the  Kansas  City  area.  It  has  proven 
very  successful  in  the  recruiting  of  new  ex- 
porting firms.  „.„j 

Cape  Girardeau  featured  World  Trade 
Week  with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
the  Rotary  Club  taking  sponsorship  of  many 
of  the  activities  for  the  week.  The  highlights 
of  the  celebration  were  a  30-mlnute  televi- 
sion program  dealing  with  world  trade  and  a 
World  Trade  Week  limcheon. 

Similarly,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Caruthersvllle  presented  an  all-day  "South- 
east  Missouri  World  Trade  Conference"  at 
the  First  State  Bank  of  Caruthersvllle. 

These  and  many  other  programs  like  them 
throughout  the  SUte  Indicate  the  full  com- 
mitment Missouri  has  made  toward  expan- 
slon  of  Its  exports  to  foreign  countries. 

Of  course  there  Is  much  more  to  exporting 
than  simply  recruiting.  The  problem  U  to 
aid  willing  firms  In  obtaining  markets  for 
products.  The  U.S.  Trade  Centers  and  the 
US  exhibitions  at  International  Trade 
Fairs.  Trade  Missions,  and  other  Interna- 
Uonal  displays  provide  excellent  opportuni- 
ties for  exporters  to  show  their  products  to 
consumers  In  other  nations. 

U  S.  Trade  Centers  are  permanent  mer- 
chandise marts.  They  present  to  the  exporter 
the  opportunity  to  test  and  develop  select 
markets  for  his  products  In  areas  where 
there  are  both  a  demand  for  U.S.  goods  and 
the  financial  resources  for  payment.  Located 
in  London.  Stockholm.  Frankfurt.  Milan. 
Bangkok,  and  Tokyo,  these  centers  provide 
a  schedule  of  promotions  featuring  selected 
lines  of  U.S.  producM. 

As  of  July  1.  1967.  some  6.316  U.S.  firms 
had  displayed  their  products  at  187  Trade 
Center  Shows.  From  these  displays  more 
than  1.700  agency  relationships  have  been 
established.  Sales  from  these  shows  and  the 
continuing  agency  relationships  have  totalled 
many  millions  of  dollars. 

Over  50  Missouri  firms  have  participated 
in  60  different  Trade  Center  shows  since  this 
program  was  initiated  in  1961.  Since  1964 
this  number  has  been  38  firms  exhibiting  In 
more  than  40  Trade  Center  Shows.  Three 
times  as  many  Missouri  firms  have  partici- 
pated in  these  shows  In  the  last  three  years 
as  had  in  the  previous  three.  This  Is  a  clear 
indication  of  the  rapid  increase  of  interest 
and  participation  of  Missouri  firms  In  the 
export  market. 

Missouri  firms  which  have  had  particular 
success  in  recent  Trade  Center  Shows  Include 
Sunnen  Products  Company  of  St.  Louis,  the 
•  Salvajor  Company  of  Kansas  City,  and  The 
Mark  Andy.  Inc..  of  Klrkwood.  Two  firms. 
Roll-O-Sheets  Inc.  of  St.  Louis  and  The  Ven- 
do  Company  of  Kansas  City  reported  being 
successful  in  appointing  Swedish  agents  for 
their  producu  as  well  as  showing  a  high 
volume  of  sales.  The  Vendo  Company 
achieved  the  top  sales  results  of  the  Swedish 
show. 

Missouri's  firms  have  also  participated  m 
the  U.S.  Commercial  Exhibitions  which  are 
staged  at  major  international  trade  fairs. 
These  exhibitions  in  effect  are  salesrooms  for 
American  goods  In  the  leading  markets  of 
the  world. 

These  exhibitions  are  sUnllar  to  the  U.S. 
Trade  Center  Shows  In  that  they  also  are 
programs  featuring  single  lines  of  products. 
Since  this  Is  the  case,  each  show  presents 
the  producu  In  this  line  that  are  manufac- 
tured by  producers  from  all  states.  Thus 
Missouri  firms  have  been  competing  very 
successftUly  with  these  firms  for  foreign 
markeU. 
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<,.n.e   ,963  2  972  U  3    firms  have  partlcl-  the    1967   St.    Louis    Export    Trade   Seminar  Natioruxl  Export  Expansion  Council 

?1S  !n^  1^'^e  ^U^  Tots  ^ency  Vela-  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Metropolitan  The   National    Export   Expansion    Council 

pated  in  e?.^!     *  ,m^'  Jmm  ^we    tradi  College  of  St^uls  University,  was  held  from  serves  as  a  committee  to  advise  the  Secretary 

f^rT   T^lrty-two   Mls^url   fiTms   hTve  p«!  Lptember  18  through  November  6.  This  sem-  of  Commerce  on  all  matters  under  his  Jurls- 

l^f^^tl?  fn^Vof  «ie^  fairs  since  1963  Inar    consisted    of    eight    weekly    meetings  diction    which    affect    American    exports.    It 

X^rl  busl^es^en  hive  aircontlnued  which    proved    highly    beneficial    to    thc»e  also   asslsU   in  expanding  American   export 

«n   l?tive   ni^trcSioo   in   the   U.S.   Trade  businessmen  who  attended.  trade  by  providing  leadership  and  guidance 

Mlss^on^o^am  '^^  ^ade  Mission  Is  com-  The  success  of  all  these  activities  has  been  to  the  Regional  Export  Expansion   Councils 

oruJd  of  a  f^^eTt  group  of  businessmen  or-  further  guaranteed  by  the  expertise  lent  to  m  their  trade  promotion  activities, 

ean^ed  to  c^?y  specific  U  S    trade  and  In-  them  by  members  of  the  Export  Expansion  The  National   Council   Is  composed   of  70 

mlust^-OreaS  b^vernment  Approved  Commerce  is  the  giving  of  "E"  awards.  These  national  associations  directly  concerned  with 

.iSf  Trade  Minions  hrvHlsobkn  ^^^  awards      are      presented      for      outetandlng  export  expansion.  Members  are  appointed  to 

Do?Snt  to  the  development  of  U.S^xport-  achlevemenU  In  exporting.  Missourlans  can  the  Council  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

f^I-^hi-^vnAnfmfssSn  is  organized  bVin-  be  very  proud  of  the  record  of  their  busl-  Representing  Missouri  on  the  National  Coun- 

du^strt^      mdustrT    aL^  at?o^      o?    State  ^ssm7n  m  the  winning  of  this  award.  The  cil  are  Mr.  Hector  R.  Domlnguez.  Vlce-Pres- 

erouDs  kt  the  meml^r^expen^e    TTie  mis-  first  time  that  an    "E"  award  was  won  by  a  laent.  First  National  Bank  of  St.  Louis    and 

![3  r^elle    oSrgoverSnt  IJproval.  Missouri  firm  was  In  1962.  Since  that  time  Mr.  Victor  C.  Studley,  Vice-President,  Com- 

^rmlSonsa?forgat^zed  to  transact  over-  twelve   more   Missouri   companies  have  won  jnerce    and    Trust    ^^P?^^J-f^^]^,^f'^- 

Zr.'oX-z£^^J^ts:^^X     ^^^VS^mces   Of    the   Depa.ment   of     fo^^.l^T.-il-n'^C^^^^^^ 

isSaEHpCifi^ -^"^ "^  ^^^  ^^"^riHrr'^to^-grnSwori-  irterrm^t^r-L-r^-fonrss 

As^  June   30    1967    the  Department  of  shops  and  seminars,  these  oftlces  have  been  was  Mr.  R.  Hal  Dean,  of  St.  Louis.  President 

r-„^.^»,«..  hnH^',.iriPfl'207  US    Trade  Mis-  very    active    In   distributing   trade   leads    to  of  Ralston  Purina  Company. 

slor^Tnce^ht  program  Ja*  begun  in  1954.  MlsLurl  firms.  The  Field  Offices  begin  with  There  are  presently  42  Regional  Councils. 

Th^n^Lr  includes  wT^ustfy-or^^  information    received    through    the    United  Each  of  these  is  located  In  a  city  where  there 

SiuM^^esi    i^ssTons    have    vlsUed    and  States   Foreign    Service    and    "International  is   a  Department  of  Commerce  Field   Office. 

f^an^t^biLln^  in   104  countries    Since  Commerce"  magazine.  Then  through  the  use  Eighteen   Missourlans   serve   on   the   Kansas 

1964  meS  haTe  be^n  73  Trade  Mlssfons.  How-  of  a  complex  recording  system,  the  Offices  are  city  Regional  Export  Council.  Twenty-nne 

ever  51  of  th«e  have  been  of  the  Industry-  able  to  coordinate  the  capabilities,  products,  east  Missouri  business  leaders  have  been  In- 

organlzed    t?pe     This    indicates    the    recent  and  expansion  policies  of  the  companies  in  vited  to  serve  on  the  St^  Louis  Regional  Coun- 

trend  of   great  Drivate  Industry   interest  in  Missouri  with   the   product  demands   which  ell  until  June  30.  1969. 

exi^nlng    ifis  Sfiteble  fo^^^^^^  are  received.                                              ^     ,     ^  As  part  of  the  "Target  10.000"  programs,  a 
!.f^»  nn'it«i  stites  to  exDort                                      In   1965  and   1963  over  10.000  trade  leads  National    Export    Expansion    Council    spon- 
-nlLemtLlons    have    carried    a    total    of  were"  distributed   '.y   these   two   offices.   The  sored   activity,   members   of   these  two   very 
iR^rbu^nSsTroo^als  from  US   Industry  offices  also  supply  marketing  aids  for  each  active    Regional    Councils    had    made    1,056 
to  overseas^sfnes^en.  ?^^^^^^                   In  country    in    which    a    firm    may    be    selling  contacts  with  prospective  exporters  through 
1 8  B78  new  trade  and  Investment  opportuni-  This  Is  all  In  addition  to  the  supplying  of  i965.                                                   ^     .  .     .. 
lefln  the  acme  yearrslncTT96rt^^^  Information    on    upcoming    tr.ide    missions  The     -Commercial    Exhibits    Participation 
s^ns   cartel  6  76l'iopo^ls   and   returned  and    Uade   exhibitions    which    would    be    of  Program"  was  imtlated  in  1966.  Under  this 
with  7  192  ODDortunltles  specific    Interest    to    the    various    firms    in  program  members  of  the  Regional  Councils 
Twenty-fou'i    Ml^u^i    businessmen    have  Missouri.                                                           .        ,  call  on  Missouri  exporters  and  potential  ex- 
served   on   U  S    and    lOGA   Trade   Missions.          As  a  result  of  these  and  other  promotional  porters  to  Inform  them  of  Blgnlflcant  oppor- 
Pourteen  of  these  have  been  since  1964.  This  efforts,  there  have  been   106  Missouri  firms  tunltles  for  the  exhibiting  of  their  products 
a^aln   mdlcates   the  emphasis  Missouri   has  identified  as  new  exporters  since  1964.  This  m  Trade  Center  Shows  and  Trade  Pa»rs^ln 
placed    on    Industrial    exporting    In    recent  is  indeed  an  impressive  record.  working  through  this  Pjogram-  the  two  Mis - 
vears                                                                                    What    does    all    this    exporting    mean    for  sourl  Councils  made  239  contacts  through- 
Recent    U  S     Trade    Mission    participants  the  people  of  Missouri.  One  Missouri  based  out  the  State  in  1966.  They  had  already  sur- 
fro^ Missouri    ™  been:    Mr.    Lee   Carter,      firm!^ Monsanto  Company,  had  foreign  sales  passed  this  total  in  the  first  six  months  of 
Vice-President   of   R.  W.   Booker  and  Asso-      of  $343,000,000  In  1966.  This  represented  an  i967.  _     ^   ^          .,             k    i„„i.„ 
elates  and  Mr    Francis  J.  Pablck.  Secretary  increase  of   thirty-two  million  dollars   from  The  goals  of  both  Councils  are  basically 
of  John  Pablck  Tractor  Company.  Both  com-      i965.  Approximately  21  percent  of  Monsanto  s  the  same:  „„„„^  ,„  tv,. 
pames  are  located  in  St.  Louis.                                  total  sales  are  to  foreign  countries.  Wagner  i)   To  bring  firms  not  now  engaged  In  the 

-The  964  Missouri  Trade  Mission  to  Europe  Electric  Corporation  estimates  that  400  Jobs  export  market  into  international  trade, 
harresuf^rr  a  cinUnuTng  bu^ness  fw  in  the  company  are  attributable  to  export  2)  To  improve  the  export  operations  of 
manrMls^urtfir^  One  chemical  firm  has  sales  These  are  two  examples  of  the  dra-  firms  now  haphazardly  in  the  export  market, 
r^uLd  o'er  8lKo?n  sale^Ta  re^lt  of  mLuc  ^ect  of  export  sales.  Through  these  but  not  devoting  major  management  atten- 
tms  i^sslon  Another  firm  has  reported  sub-  two  firms  alone  a  great  number  of  Jobs  have  tion  to  their  oversea*  efforts, 
stant^l  sales  of  beef  tongues  and  livers.  been  created  because  of  exports.  ExporUng  3)  To  coordinate  Council  efforts  with  es- 
irttcoLig  Tear  there  are^U^^  hafalso  caused  the  small  firms  to  have  tabllshed  Department  of  Commerce  pro- 
Missions  planned  for  Pakistan.  East  Africa,     a  dramatic  effect  on  the  economy  of  Missouri.  grams_  Missouri  Councils  have 

srr-ssvraras'S-z:  „-rr^rf,r?.a3'"»n4rf  ^z-'^^Trs^iflEB'B 
:£>.=4»r.,Tsr.-.s  ^'zsss'^^jx  EHf£"S=a= 

activities  as  organizing  and  conducting  semi-  firms.  numerous  methods  available  for 
nars.  workshops,  business  conferences,  and  |ln  millions  of  dollars)  displaying  goods  In  foreign  markeu.  Mem- 
consultation  programs.  It  is  in  activities  such  ^ _ ^^^  ^j  ^^^  Council  were   divided   Into  two 

as  these  that  the  participation  of  those  who                                                         iggo       1963       1966  All-Star  football  teams.  Varying  amounts  of 

already  export  is  of  great  importance.  These -  yardage  could  be  gained  for  different  activl- 

are  the  ones  with  the  know-how  and  ideas  chem-cals  and  allied  products    ...    22.6       28.9       40.0  ties.  All  these  activities  Involved  contacting 

which  can  and  do  prove  invaluable  to  those  \;^,\^;^%\Zt7li^u^\ 26-3       26.8       59.0  businessmen  and  informing  them  cf  the  ad- 

who  are  Just  entering  this  field.  Of  prime  im-  Transportation  equipment 9.9       13.0       96.4  vantages    and    programs    in   exporting.    The 

portance  also  is  the  example  they  have  set.  stone,  clay,  and  glass  products.  ..-     9.1        Z.7       iv.i  ^^     gained   was   totalled   and   a  touch- 

They  have  shown  that  Missouri  businesses.  Electrical  machmery...._ ■■     8-^       '"'^     J^='_  ^"^  awarded  for  each  100  total  vards.  This 

especially  the  smaller  firms,  can  export  and  —     "— — -~—;:^            ,.    manufactured  spirit    of    competition    combined    with    the 

can  do  so  profitably.                                                     The    toUl    exporU    of    *"    ™*l?y!*"^  g  enthusiasm  of  the  members  for  export  ex- 

Durlng  the  period  from  January  1965  to  P^o^ucU  for     hesej^ars  were   IJS^l-  SOJ^^  entnm^                    ^^  ^            successful  pro- 
June  1967.  businessmen  in  Missouri  profited  and  369.8  million  dollars.  Prom  1960  t o  1 96d  P 

from  the  185  export  oriented  activities  spon-  there  was  a    17  Percent  Increa^  ^\lZT-  ^ssourl  businessmen  have  continued  ar.d 

sored  by  the  Department  of  Commerce.  sales    of    manufactured    P;o^„"*=*f^^Ift  ,  '"  "tlv  increased  their  very  successful  pro- 

An   even   better  program  is  seen  for  the  crease  w^  an  impressive  80.0  percent  from  g^^^f  ^;;^,f  .^;o,^ing  U^.  the  Depart- 

future.  As  an  example,  a  major  export  study,  1963  to  1966.  ^ 
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ment  of  Commerce  these  businessmen  have 
set  a  record  of  which  all  Mlssourlans  can  be 
proud.  As  never  before  Missouri  manufac- 
tured products  and  the  name  of  Missouri 
Is  being  seen  all  around  the  globe. 

Small  Business  AdminUtration 
The  Small  Business  Administration  has 
eliminated  its  Office  of  Foreign  Trade.  Ths 
has  to  a  large  desfree  taken  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  out  of  present  direct 
export  expansion  efforts 

How-ver  there  have  been  long  standing 
cooperative  efforts  between  the  SBA  and  the 
Departmont  of  0.mmf>rce  Plelrt  Offices  These 
have  resulted  In  co-'^ponsorshlps  of  confer- 
ences and  courses  on  International  trade. 
There  has  also  resulted  a  strong  promotion 
of  small  business  firms  for  attendance  at 
International  Trade  Pairs 

Prior  to  the  discontinuance  of  the  Foreign 
Trade  program,  the  Small  Biislness  Admin- 
istration office,  located  in  Kansas  City,  had 
contacted  239  Missouri  Arms  to  interest  them 
in  attending  22  Trade  Fairs  and  Missions 
Since  then  t!.e  office  has  krvt  over  750  Mis- 
souri flrm-5  aflvlred  of  E:;pjri  E-;ecu*;^p  Soml- 
nars  wMrh  are  c->-sp-nror^  bv  to  D^part- 
ment  of  Commerce  and  the  Cnl  erslty  of 
Missouri  at  Kansas  Citv 

In  Its  cnfin-flina  the  SBA  1'a«  c  nfmuciul" 
ndvl-.ert  p<ft>ntlnl  exporters  to  e:;vand  sales 
through  f(  rptcrn  fade 

ElPht    free   publications  denllng  with   er.- 
pcrtlng    for   small    businesses    are    available 
from  the  Small  Business  Administration  Also 
a    booklet    entitled    'Export    Marketing    for 
Smaller  Firms"  may  be  purchased. 
The  Export-Import  Bank 
The    Export-Import    Bank    has   continued 
its  vital  function  of  providing  credit  for  V  S 
expcrters       T^irrugh      v-irlcus      short      and 
medium  term  guarantees  and  Insurance,  the 
Export-Import   Bank   has   made   a'allnble   a 
total  of  .51.814.000  In  1966  and  $2,509,100  In 
medium   term   guarantees  and   Insurance   In 
1967  to  the  exporting  firms  of  Mlrsourl 

These  flgtires  represent  funds  available  to 
nrms  which  are  heartt;unrtpred  iv  Mlssc.:r1. 
It  tfoes  not  include  funds  u  e^l  V'-  ""?  with 
headquarters  t  Ut  of  state  ^ut  .vlth  h>^n( -les 
In  Missouri  wMch  produced  prc-'ucts  for 
export 

The  Bank  has  retained  Its  medium  term 
commercial  bank  credit  guarantee  program. 
Tills  program  enables  banks  to  finance 
medium  term  American  exports  without  re- 
course on  the  exporter  for  payment  on  any 
defaulted  pavment  The  Bank  guarantees 
ajalntt  loss  arising  from  pnlltlcal  causes  and 
asaln.'t  loss  due  to  commercial  risks. 

T^e  Eximbank  has  also  continued  Its  pro- 
gram of  export  cre<llt  Insurance  Issued  Jointly 
bv  the  Foreign  Credit  I'suniiice  Association 
(FC  I.A  )  and  the  Bank 

tXIMBANK  ASSISTANCE  FOR  EXPORTS  FROM  MISSOURI  IN 
FISCAL  YEA9S  1966  AND  1967 
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Corrtrxl 

iaimbank 

value 

liability 

1.   £«i-nl>aiik  mediuoi-lei  n  guir- 

i.'.eti  to  comiiefcal  lunkj. 

F'y:ll  1i»l  1%6 

Jl.  67b.  514 

Jl.  3:7.900 

fiiCJl  »9ir  U57. 

2. 269.  112 

1. 839.  700 

II.  FCI\     ns-lijTi  term    «inp»e- 

F^tol  vear  19664. 

64i.  JM 

486.  liX) 

FiiUUMr  1957. 

831  3U 

669.400 

Awn***  poi'^  '""'* 

III    rC:^s'iJft-t"rn  polities 

F..cai  <ea(  1966.    . 

J<.9*).Lw; 

Fiscal  yMi  19(7. 

S.  21V  000 

The  aggregate  policy  limit  for  the  F.C.I.A. 
short-term  loans  refers  to  the  maximum 
amount  of  exports  which  may  be  outstand- 
ing under  the  policy  at  any  one  time.  This 
figure  Is  only  an  approximation  of  the  ex- 
ports  shipped    during    the    respective    fiscal 


years  since  an  exporter  may  ship  more  or  less 
than  hU  aggregate  policy  limit  during  the 
course  of  the  vear  depending  on  the  rapidity 
of  turn-over  of  his  export  business. 

These  figures  are  amounts  to  firms  wltn 
headquarters  In  Missouri  However  very  often 
prime  contractors  in  other  states  will  sub- 
contract a  large  portion  of  the  work  to  firms 
in  still  other  states.  In  this  way  Missouri 
firms  would  be  receiving  Eximbank  aid  in 
addition  to  that  indicated  by  these  figures 

Conclusive  figures  are  not  available  for 
these  sub-contracted  portions  However,  the 
Boeing  Company  has  piovided  data  on  Its 
contracU  since  1960  Missouri  from  1961  to 
1966  had  received  about  99  million  dollars 
under  subcontract  from  Boeing.  It  would  be 
fair  to  assume  that  such  subcontrators  have 
benefited  indirectly  from  the  Eximbank  di- 
rect credits  to  Boeing. 

Contracts  awarded  to  other  major  contrac- 
tors outside  of  Missouri  and  aided  or  guar- 
anteed by  the  Eximbank  have  similar  bene- 
fit for  other  Missouri  firms. 

Agency  for  International  Development 
Bv  providing  foreign  assistance,  the  Agen- 
cy for  International  Development  Is  deeply 
involved  In  the  exporting  of  American  prod- 
ucts Through  the  "Citalog  of  Investment 
Opportunities."  inve-tment  survfvs.  Invest- 
ment guarantees,  local  currency  loans,  and 
dollar  loans,  the  Agencv  participates  dally  in 
the  .\mertcan  export  program.  The  percent- 
age of  foreign  aid  that  is  spent  on  U.S.  ex- 
ports has  increased  In  the  past  few  years- 
it  is  now  over  80  percent  Therefore,  the  need 
for  alerting  U.S.  business  to  the  opportuni- 
ties of  the  AID  program  has  Increased. 

Missouri  has  had  a  growing  role  to  play 
in  AID  exports  to  less-developed  countries. 
During  fiscal  year  1966  Missouri  was  awarded 
contracts  for  direct  export  sales  of  manu- 
factured products  of  »48  million. 

In  fiscal  year  1967  this  figure  dropped 
slightly  to  $4,075,000  Missouri  products  sent 
under  this  program  reached  all  parts  of  the 
globe.  The  major  part,  however,  were  sent  to 
Central  and  South  American  nations  and  to 
the  Far  East.  ,       , 

Of  this  total  in  fiscal  year  1967.  St.  Louis 
tecened  SI. 616.310  while  Kansas  City  was 
PW.wded  $1,931,937  in  contracts.  In  addition. 
JUOOOO  worth  of  agricultural  machinery 
-s  purchased  In  ludeaendence.  This  ma- 
chinery IS  to  be  used  in  Chile  and  Tunisia. 
\iD  has  provided  demand  for  Missouri 
aKricultural  export*  also.  In  fiscal  year  1966 
this  amount  came  to  $47.9  mllUon.  The 
largest  part  of  this  amount.  826  2  million, 
was  for  whe.it  exports  Wheat  floxir.  cotton, 
and  fcedgralns  were  the  products  receiving 
the  .lext  largest  amounts. 

The  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1967  for  agri- 
cultural aid  ure  $48,025,000  million.  This 
wtild  re^'res'nt  an  increase  of  about  $125.- 
000  over  1966. 

AID  also  provides  funds  to  Universities  and 
for  technical  ser.ice  contriicts.  Both  pro- 
-rams  r.rc  designed  to  aid  foreign  nations  . 
Under  these  programs  we  are  exporting  edu- 
cation and  tr.'.lt'lng  rather  than  goods.  In 
dsca'  year  1906  Missouri  Universities  received 
S2  480  509  for  education  programs  which 
h*ve  a  world-wide  basis.  Also  $156,000  In 
technical  service  contracts  were  awarded  to 
Missouri  firms  in  1966.  These  provide  aid  to 
the  Dominican  Republic.  Nigeria,  and  Viet- 
nam. 

TRANSPORTATION 

To  reach  the  great  markets  of  the  world. 
Missouri  defends  on  the  nations  transport 
c-.rriers.  We'hnve  long  been  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  tr«insportation.  We  have  made 
considerable  progress  low.'rd  establishing  an 
efficient  method  of  moving  our  products. 

Missouri  relies  on  the  railroads  and  on 
trucking  to  ship  heavv  Industrial  export 
goods  to  the  port  of  New  York.  We  send  much 
of  our  light  manufactured  export  goods  and 
must  of  our  grains  to  New  Orleans. 

The  Missouri  and  Mississippi  Rlvert  have 


continued  to  be  major  routes  for  the  export 
of  Missouri  products.  According  to  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  the  Port  of  St.  Louis 
handled  9.791.000  tons  of  commercial  freight 
in  1962  In  1965  this  amount  had  Increased 
although  only  slightly,  to  9.797  503.  The  main 
re.asnn  for  the  lack  of  a  greater  increase  has 
been  the  1965  decision  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commls-'lon  which  reduced 
freight  rates  for  grains  by  train  from  port 
areas  to  the  Sout^eastern  United  States. 
Thus  m  1965.  325.799  tons  of  corn  were 
shipped  from  St  Louis  to  New  Orleans 
whereas  In  1962  this  amount  had  been  517.- 
000  Slmllarlv  wheat  shipments  fell  from 
295000  tons  to  243.000  and  soybeans  from 
317.000  to  90  000  tons 

The  trucking  Industry  has  provided  an  ef- 
ficient means  _  for  trnnsporttr.g  Missouri 
products  to  our  nation's  seaports.  Trucks 
carry  44  6  percent  of  Missouri's  stone,  clay 
.Tnd  glass  products  out  of  the  state.  Trucks 
also  carry  40  0  percent  of  the  non-electrlcal 
machinery.  33  9  percent  of  the  electrical  ma- 
chinery, and  29  5  percent  of  the  Chemicals 
and  allied  products  which  are  produced  In 
Missouri  and  taken  out  of  the  state.  Trucks 
thus  carry  aoproxlmately  $6.9.  $23.6.  $5  8. 
and  $118  million  respectively  of  these  prod- 
ucts for  export. 


ACRICtlXTtrRAI.    EXPORTS 

In  crop  vear  1965-66  Missouri  ranked 
twelfth  among  all  states  In  agricultural  ex- 
ports Her  total  agricultural  exports  for  this 
period  were  $204,300,000  This  is  an  Increase 
of  $53.3  million,  or  over  35  percent  since  1960 
The  main  Missouri  agricultural  export*  are 
sovbeans,  of  which  Missouri  exports  9  6  per- 
cent of  the  national  total  or  $70  5  million: 
wheat  and  flour  8.1  percent  or  $44  9  million: 
cotton  valued  at  $10.0  million  which  was  5.9 
percent  of  the  national  total;  and  lard  and 
tallow.  3.8  percent  and  $6.9  nUlllon. 

Agricultural  exports  have  been  a  consist- 
ently Increasing  factor  in  Missouri  farm 
production.  In  1954  these  exports  accounted 
for  7.9  percent  of  the  cash  receipts  from 
farm  marketing.  In  1966  this  figure  had  be- 
come 16.5  percent. 

In  1954  the  national  average  for  agricul- 
ture was  a  10  percent  dependence  on  exports. 
At  that  time  Missouri  was  2  1  percent  below 
this  average.  In  1966  Missouri's  16.5  percent 
rate  of  export  placed  her  only  5  percent  be- 
low the  national  average  of  17  percent.  Thus 
the  rate  of  expansion  In  Missouri  over  the 
period  since  1954  has  exceeded  that  of  the 
nation  as  a  whole. 

Soybeans  continue  to  be  Missouri's  largest 
agricultural  export.  In  fiscal  year  1966.  870  5 
million  worth  of  sovbeans  were  exported  from 
Missouri.  This  represents  about  35  percent 
of  the  total  of  agricultural  exports  from 
Missouri.  The  largest  markets  for  soybeans 
were  the  Netherlands.  West  Germany,  and 
Canada. 

In  fiscal  year  1966  eight  countries  each  im- 
ported more  than  one  million  tons  of  feed- 
grains.  Missouri's  second  largest  agricultural 
export  These  nations  were  Japan,  the  United 
Kingdom.  Canada.  West  Germany,  Italy. 
Belgium.  Luxembourfi.  and  the  Netherlands. 
The  value  of  Missouri's  share  of  total  feed- 
grains  exported  was  $37.8  million. 

Other  significant  Missouri  agricultural  ex- 
ports In  fiscal  vear  1966  were  wheat.  $34.4 
million:  wheat  Hour.  $10.5  million:  cotton. 
$10  0  million:  lard  and  tallow  $6.9  million: 
meat  and  meat  products.  $4  3  million:  and 
hides  and  skins.  $4.3  million. 

Japan  continues  to  be  one  of  the  major 
importers  of  Missouri  producte.  In  1966  Ja- 
pan purchased  the  equivalent  of  $39,404,000 
worth  of  Missouri  products.  This  Is  a  30  per- 
cent increase  over  1960.  Approximately  75 
percent  of  this  total  was  for  agrlcultura 
products.  Soybeans  are  the  leading  Missouri 
agricultural  product  exported  to  Japan.  In 
1966  we  exported  $17,431,000  worth  of  soy- 
beans to  Japan  Ja|*n  also  purchased  over  $5 
million  of  Missouri  corn  and  over  $2  million 


In  grain  sorghums  In  1966.  She  also  purchased 
over  $8  million  of  products  manufactured  in 
Missouri. 

As  never  before  the  agricultural  products 
of  Missouri  are  reaching  the  markets  of  the 
world.  The  know-how  of  the  Missouri  farmer 
Is  being  used  to  aid  other  nations  In  that 
his  Increased  production  makes  exporting 
possible.  Tills  in  turn  aids  the  economy  of 
Missouri  and  of  the  United  States  in  that 
these  sales  are  mainly  dollar  sales  and  these 
dollars  are  earned  by  Mlssourlans. 

SUMMARY 

T)ie  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  which 
I  supported,  opened  the  way  for  the  vastly 
Increased  program  of  exporting  that  Missouri 
has  experienced  during  the  past  live  years. 
The  Act  has  provided  the  go-ahead.  Missouri 
has  provided  the  know-how  and  products 

In  fiscal  year  1966  Illssouri  exported  manu- 
factured products  with  a  total  value  of  $369.8 
inilUon.  Ihis  amount  represented  un  increase 
cf  80  percent  over  the  value  of  these  exports 
in  1963.  In  agriculture  also,  the  growth  of 
exports  has  been  impressive.  The  1960  total 
of  $150  million  increased  33  percent  by  1966 
when  a  tot.il  of  $204.3  million  of  Missouri 
agricultural  products  was  exported  through- 
out the  world. 

The  Missouri  export  program  Is  impressive 
not  only  for  the  great  inciease  In  the  amount 
of  exports,  but  also  tor  the  great  involve- 
ment by  so  many  new  Missouri  business 
firms  in  exporting.  The  various  activities  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  the  work 
of  the  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City  Regional 
Export  Expansion  Councils  have  brought  the 
Idea  of  exporting  Into  the  sales  programs  of 
many  Missouri  firms.  Since  1964  these  efl'orts 
have  resulted  in  106  new  Missouri  firms  en- 
tering the  export  field  for  the  iirst  time. 

Missouri  farmers  are  also  following  this 
trend  of  having  more  producers  enter  the 
export  field.  In  1954  exporting  made  up  7.9 
percent  of  Missouri's  farm  marketing  cash 
receipts.  In  1966  exports  accounted  for  16.5 
percent  of  these  receipts.  This  clearly  points 
to  the  outstanding  Job  our  farmers  are  doing. 
They  have  Increased  production  for  foreign 
markets  while  producing  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  food  here  at  home. 

I  believe  the  theme  of  Missouri's  aggres- 
sive and  successful  export  program  has  been 
cooperation.  This  cooperation  has  been  made 
possible  by  the  1962  Trade  Expansion  Act  and 
the  determined  leadership  of  highly  capable 
Mlssourlans.  We  knew  this  was  a  good  Act 
when  we  first  started  fighting  for  it.  The  re- 
cent history  of  Missouri  exporting  clearly  in- 
dicates that  many  goals  of  this  Act  are  being 
met.  This  program  of  cooperation  by  the  gov- 
ernment, the  farmer,  and  private  industry  for 
exporting  will  continue  to  reap  great  rewards 
for  Missouri  as  well  as  for  the  whole  nation. 

We  have  made  great  progress,  but  we  still 
cannot  be  satisfied.  Congress  must  continue 
lo  be  concerned.  There  are  still  barriers  to 
be  broken.  I  think  Congress  should  hold  pub- 
lic hearings  to  consider  new  legislation  in 
this  session  to  guarantee  that  our  trade  pro- 
grams continue  to  move  forward  even  more 
rapidly  in  the  future  than  they  have  In  the 
past.  We  must  not  allow  the  progress  we  have 
made  to  be  undermined  by  other  nations  who 
refuse  to  cooperate  in  trade  expansion,  or 
by  those  who  call  for  harmful  trade  barriers 
here  at  home. 


WORLD    WAR    II    ALLIED    POWERS 

HAVE  OVERWHELMINGLY  RATI- 
FIED GENOCIDE  CONVENTION- 
UNITED  STATES  NOT  AMONG 
THEM 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  nearly 
19  years  ago  drafted,  discussed,  and 
then  adopted  unanimously  the  Conven- 
tion on  Genocide. 


Approximately  6  million  human  beings 
of  terror  and  barbarism  of  the  Third 
of  terror  and  barbarisim  of  the  Third 
Reich.  These  were  innocent  people 
brutally  put  to  death  because  their 
ethnic  and  religious  background  did  not 
suit  the  Nazi  master  plan. 

So  far,  70  nations  have  voted  approval 
of  the  Genocide  Convention. 

Of  the  nations  who  formed  World  War 
II  Allied  Powers,  37  have  ratified  the 
Human  Riehts  Coiivt-ntion  on  GenocJde. 

The  list  includes  the  following  coun- 
tries: Australia.  Belgium.  Canada,  China, 
Denmark,  France,  Greece,  India,  Nether- 
lands, Norway.  Poland,  the  U.S.S.R..  and 
Yugoslavia.  Other  powers  which  declared 
war  on  the  Axis  and  have  since  ratified 
the  Genocide  T.naty  include:  Albania, 
Argentina.  Brazil.  Chile.  Colombia,  Costa 
Rica.  Cuba.  Czechoslovakia,  xiJcuador,  £1 
Salvador,  Ethiopia.  Guatemala.  Haiti, 
Honduras.  Iran.  Iraq,  Liberia.  Mexico, 
Nicaragua,  Peru,  Philippines.  Turkey, 
UiUguay.  and  Venezuela. 

Of  the  Euicptan  Axis  Powers,  both 
Italy  and  West  Germany  have  ratified 
the  Genocide  Convention. 

Ironically,  the  United  States,  which 
was  principally  responsible  for  bringing 
to  an  end  this  years  of  cruelty  and  mass 
killing,  is  not  among  the  lists  of  these 
countries  who  have  gone  on  record  as 
opposing  this  horrendous  type  of  inter- 
national crime. 

It  is  a  bitter  fact  to  realize  that  our 
country,  a  world  leader  and  inspiration 
to  freedom -loving  nations,  has  yet  to  join 
other  nations  in  outlawing  the  practice  of 
genocide  internationally. 

I  urge  the  Senate  once  again  to  give 
its  advice  and  consent  to  the  Genocide 
Convention. 

INTERSTATE  COMPACT  AND  OIL 
ALLOWABLES 

Mr.  LONG  cf  Louisiana.  Mr.  President 
I  Mr.  Griffin  in  the  chair),  my  duties  to 
certain  committees  on  which  I  serve 
made  it  impossible  for  me  to  be  in  the 
Chamber  earlier  during  the  period  for 
the  transaction  of  morning  business,  to 
respond  to  an  editorial  that  anpepred  in 
the  Wa.shington  Post  on  yesterday.  I 
would  have  responded  earlier  had  the 
editorial  been  directed  to  my  attention. 

It  is  particularly  unfortunate  that 
from  time  to  time  great  newspapers  such 
as  the  Washington  Post  must  rely  upon 
employees  who  perhaps  have  had  very 
little  experience  in  the  subjects  about 
which  they  write,  and,  therefore,  spread 
more  misinformation  than  light  about 
matters  under  consideration  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  in  the  Congress  generally.  It  is 
very  unfortunate  that  a  newspaper  of 
the  prestige  of  the  Washington  Post 
would  publish  an  editorial  as  completely 
ridiculous  as  that  which  appeared  on 
Monday.  February  26.  1968,  under  the 
heading,  "Senator  Long's  Sleeper." 

Mr.  President,  in  that  editorial  the  edi- 
torial writer  states  that  I  introduced  a 
bill  <S.  1826)  which  would  give  Louisiana 
a  larger  share  of  offshore  oil  revenues, 
and  it  &aid  that  the  bill  contained  a 
"sleeper  provision." 

If  I  recall  correctly  when  I  introduced 
that  bill  I  made  no  speech  explaining  it. 
I  simply  introduced  the  bill  and  it  was 


referred  to  the  appropriate  committee, 
which  was  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  The  bill  speaks  for  itself. 
All  one  would  have  to  do  is  read  the  bill 
and  he  would  see  precisely  what  the  bill 
would  accomplish. 

I  did  not  press  for  immediate  hearings 
on  the  bill.  I  wanted  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment to  report  its  views  on  the  matter 
and  I  wanted  the  Department  of  Justice 
to  report  its  views  on  the  matter.  After 
they  had  explained  v.hat  they  found 
meritorious,  if  they  agreed  with  me,  and 
what  they  found  was  without  merit,  I 
thought  we  could  then  press  for  hear- 
ings on  tlie  matter. 

I  did  not  offer  it  as  an  amendment  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  simply  intro- 
duced the  bill.  I  may  say,  at  the  request 
of  tlie  conservation  commissioner  of 
Louisiana,  other  people  interested  in 
the  matter  of  oil  conservation,  and  those 
who  were  interested  in  Federal-State 
relationships.  Th  -  bi'i  is  .-^^mply  there 
for  people  lo  study  and  to  determine 
what  they  think  about  it.  They  will  ei- 
ther agree  with  it  or  disagree  with  it. 
If  they  do  agree  with  it  then  we  would 
welcome  such  action  as  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  should 
think  appropriate. 

The  editorial  .states  that  the  so-called 
sleeper  provision  as  contained  within  the 
bill  v.culd  -c-mpel  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  limit  output  from  the  offshore 
fields  in  accordance  with  the  cartel  quo- 
tas set  by  the  contiguous  States." 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  the  view 
of  every  one  of  those  persons  who  had 
the  power  of  decision  in  the  State  gov- 
ernments, as  well  as  those  who  had  the 
power  of  decision  in  the  Federal  Grov- 
ernment,  that  the  conservation  practices 
with  regard  to  oil  produced  on  the  Con- 
tinental Shelf  outside  the  State  bound- 
aries should  be  entirely  consistent  with 
the  conservation  practices  with  respect 
to  oil  produced  inside  the  State  bound- 
aries of  the  United  States. 

Accordingly,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  those  with  the  power  to 
decide  Federal  policy  generally  in  this 
area  have  left  to  the  States  to  set  the 
quotas  for  offshore  production  as  well 
as  production  within  the  3-mile  limit 
of  Louisiana,  and  the  uplands  as  well. 
That  is  the  existing  practice. 

The  bill  I  propose  would,  among  other 
things,  continue  the  existing  practice, 
which  could  not  have  been  adopted  for 
any  other  reason  except  that  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Federal  Government 
under  a  Republican  President  and  two 
Democratic  Presidents  has  felt  that  this 
would  be  the  proper  way  to  handle  this 
particular  problem. 

The  editorial  refers  to  the  quotas  for 
the  so-called  allowables  that  are  pre- 
scribed for  wells  both  on  the  outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  and  elsewhere,  as  "cartel 
quotas."  Mr.  President,  nothing  could 
be  more  in  error. 

Inasmuch  as  the  editorial  writer  in  this 
instance  apparently  knows  nothing  about 
allowables,  it  m  rht  be  beneficial  to  edu- 
cate the  Washington  Post  writer  so  that 
he  would  be  acquainted  with  the  facts 
with  respect  to  so-called  "cartel  quotas." 

The  situation  is  that  the  oil  and  gas 
industry  of  this  country  has  the  capacity 
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to  produce  more  oil  than  we  have  places 
to  store  It  The  best  place  In  the  world  to 
store  oil  until  you  have  a  market  for  It  is 
to  keep  it  where  the  good  Lord  put 
It  there  in  the  ground.  In  the  natural  res- 
ervoir where  it  exists,  and  where  it  is 
not  being  depleted  or  evaporated  so  that 
the  product  is  available  at  such  time  as 
one  would  desire  to  take  It  out  of  the 

'^'^Some  of  these  offshore  wells  could  pro- 
duce as  much  as  500  barrels  a  day.  Most 
offshore  wells  are  very  good  wel  s  and  in 
view  of  the  great  expense  of  drilling  and 
operating  offshore  wells,  it  is  aPP^P'"^- 
ate  that  they  would  be  good  wells.  If  we 
were  to  open  up  those  wells  and  produce 
as  much  as  they  are  capable  of  producing, 
it  would  mean  that  a  great  number  of  the 
little  people  inland  who  have  wells  pro- 
ducing 5  or  6  barrels  a  day  would  be  un- 
able to  find  a  market  for  the  oil  they  pro- 
duce from  their  Uttle  wells. 

For  example,  some  Uttle  Independent, 
producing  with  a  well  in  north  Louisiana. 
Oklahoma.  Arkansas.  Mississippi.  Wyo- 
ming. West  Virginia,  Ohio.  Indiana,  nii- 
nois.  or  Kentucky,  would  not  be  able  to 
sell  his  oil  because  these  big  companies 
which  have   these  large  offshore  wells 
would  naturally  use  their  own  oU  before 
buying   oil  from  the  little  fellow   who 
might  be  producing  oil  from  beneath  40 
acres    owned    by    Grandpa    Jones    and 
Grandma  Jones,   with   the  result   that 
those  small  landowners  would  lose  their 
Uttle   royalty  Incomes  while  those  big 
companies   which    produce   oil    on    the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  would  Increase 
their  production  at  the  expense  of  the 
Uttle  people  who  are  not  In  a  good  posi- 
tion to  compete. 

The  way  in  which  the  production  of  oil 
in  this  country  has  been  controlled  has 
been  to  try  to  reach  agreement  among 
the  States  as  to  the  share  of  the  market 
each  Stole  would  produce,  and  then  to 
aUocate  production  among  the  wells 
existing  in  that  Stote  so  that  the  oil 
would  not  be  wasted. 

Mr  President.  conservaUon  Is  usu^ 
regarded  as  a  good  practice  in  this  body, 
and  I  believe  that  even  the  Washington 
Post  thinks  well  of  conservationists,  peo- 
ple who  beUeve  In  the  conservation  of 
resources  and  who  wish  to  make  the 
best  use  of  them. 

There  was  a  time  when  If  someone 
discovered  an  oil  well,  before  someone 
could   drill   on   adjoining   property,   he 
would  try  to  get  all  of  the  oil  he  could^ 
One  way  in  which  It  could  be  done  would 
be  to  dam  up  a  hollow  and  trap  aU  of 
the  oil  he  could  produce  as  fast  as  he 
could    produce    it   before    his   neighbor 
could  dig  a  weU  and  get  any  oil.  Once  a 
fellow  did  that,  the  first  heavy  rain  would 
All  up  the  hoUow  with  water,  the  oil. 
being  lighter,   would  be  on  top  of   the 
water    It  would  flow  down  the  stream. 
kill  all  the  fish,  and  pollute  the  streams 
That  was  a  poor  way  to  produce  oil.  It 
left  most  of  the  oil  in  the  ground.  Pro- 
duced in  a  more  gradual  fashion  it  is 
possible  to  recover  10  to  20  times  as  much 
oil  as  would  be  recovered  if  one  took  all 
the  oil  he  could  get  as  fast  as  one  could 
produce  oil. 

Then  conservation  came  into  the  pic- 
ture and  people  learned  to  Produce  «" 
more  gradually  so  as  not  to  reduce  the 


recovery  of  the  wells.  They  also  learned 
that  it  was  a  bad  practice  to  have  more 
oU  above  the  ground  than  they  had  sales 
for  In  other  words,  if  the  producers  had 
no  sale  for  the  oil  It  would  be  best  to 
leave  it  in  the  ground  rather  than  to  have 
it  overflow  in  the  storage  faclUties  pol- 
lute thp  streams,  and  flow  down  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  Atlantic  Ocean  or 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  pollute  the  oceans  as 

^  So  good  conservation  practice,  which 
I  would  imagine  even  this  editorial  writer 
would  approve  of.  If  he  understood  it. 
would  require  that  we  not  produce  more 
oil  when  we  had  filled  up  all  the  storage 
space  aboveground  which  we  had  avail- 
able for  it.  In  addition  to  that,  good 
conservation  practice  would  require  that 
we  not  even  fully  fill  storage  tanks  if  we 
did  not  have  a  market  in  prospect  for 
what  was  in  storage.  Why  suffer  evapora- 
tion unnecessarily,  or  why  pay  for  stor- 
age above  ground  when  It  Is  free  where 
the  oil  is?  That  is  the  so-called  cartel 
quota  to  which  the  editorial  writer  makes 
reference 

Those  quotas  are  not  fixed  by  the  oil 
companies.  They  are  fixed  by  the  states 
which  have  oil  production  within  thenr 
They  are  fixed  by  the  States,  looking  to 
the  capacity  of  each  State  to  Produce  oil 
in  consultotlon  among  Stote  authorities 
and  with  the  proper  authorities  in  the 
Federal  Government,  which  also  has  an 
interest  in  this  matter. 
The  editorial  Indicates: 
with  this  compulsory  cartel  of  domestic 
producer,  and  the  mandatory  quotas  for  .m- 
Dorts     the    petroleum    Industry    Is    hea\iiy 
Yielded  from  the  forces  of  competition 


Mr   President,  we  do  not  have  allow- 
ables for  oil  in  order  to  cut  compeUtlon 
among  producers.  This  Is  one  of  the  most 
competitive  industries  there  is.  There  are 
thousands  of   producers  of  oil   "^  this 
country.  It  Is  an  enormously  competitive 
industry.  The  profits  made  by  the  In- 
dustry are  less  than  the  average  for  all 
manufacturing  Industries.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  is  a  depressed  industry  at  this 
time  due.  in  large  measure,  to  the  f  rge 
oil  imports  from  overseas.  The  industry 
is  not  shielded  from  the  forces  of  com- 
petition because  it  is  a  very   very  com- 
petitive industry,  so  competitive.  In  fact, 
that  today  great  numbers  of  independ- 
ents are  being  driven  out  of  it. 

WeU  do  I  know.  If  anyone  wants  to 
buy  a  drilling  rig  at  a  sacrifice  Pnce.Jie 
need  but  go  to  Louisiana,  where  he  will 
find  that  the  little  independents  cannot 
compete  under  the  current  stote  of  af- 
fairs with  the  so-called  heavy  shielding 
where  that  is  indicated.  Members  of  my 
own  family  have  engaged  =  i  an  effort  to 
explore  for  oU  and  gas,  and  we  found, 
too   we  could  not  compete   vlth  the  big 
companies,  particularly  with  the  big  re- 
serves which  they  are  finding  offshore, 
where  only  the  major  companies  can  at - 
ford  to  go  and  explore  the  possibilities. 
Just    as    other    independent    producers 
have   found,   relatives   of   this   Senator 
have  found  that  they,  as  independents 
could  not  compete.  The  Uidependent  oU 
producers  by   the  hundreds  are   being 
driven  out  of  business  because  they  can- 
not compete  with  the  large  oil  producers 
who  own  huge  wells  being  discovered  on 


the  Outer  Contlnentol  Shelf.  Par  from 
being  -heavily  shielded  from  competi- 
tion ■  the  fact  is  that  competition  is  ex- 
tremely  vicious  In  that  Industry  and  in 
which  hundreds  of  people  who  have  been 
in  the  business  for  a  lifetime  are  rapidly 
being  driven  from  it  at  considerable  loss. 
Let  me  go  on  to  indicate  some  other 
errors  In  the  editorial. 
It  stotes: 

The     Federal     Oovemment     follows     the 
••allowables" — 
WWch  is  correct.   And  then  it  says: 
But  It  was  never  compelled  to  do  so  under 
the  law. 

Well  Mr.  President,  the  fact  that  the 
Goveniment  has  been  doing  this  under 
a  Republican  President,  and  under  two 
Democratic  Presidents,  and  under  sev- 
eral secretaries  of  the  Interior  appointed 
by  those  Presidents,  would  indicate  that 
the  Federal  Government  must  think  It  is 
right  I  know  that  the  Stote  govern- 
ments think  It  is  right  to  have  an  allow- 
able system  by  the  Federal  Government 
that  is  parallel  to  and  consistent  with 
the  system  that  exists  elsewhere. 

Now  I  come  to  a  choice  statement  by 
the  editorial  writer,  referring  to  the 
junior  Senator  from  Louisiana: 

He  had  read  Attorney  General  Ramsey 
Clarlfs  splendidly  critical  report  on  the  op- 
erations of  the  Interstate  Compact. 

Mr.  President,  how  does  the  writer 
know  that?  ,  . 

I  do  not  know  who  he  is,  but  I  wonder 
whether  he  knows  who  I  am  because  this 
Senator  has  never  read  Ramsey  Clark  s 

opinion.  ...jiin  „ 

I  am  too  busy  with  my  responsibilities 
as  chairman  of  a  committee  In  the  Sen- 
ate and  as  the  asslstont  majority  leader 
of  the  Senate  to  keep  up  with  everything 
that  some  Cabinet  officer  wrtt^  It  is 
about  all  I  can  do  to  keep  up  with  the 
messages  of  the  President,  he  is  so  pro- 
lific, much  less  the  messages  to  which 
every  Cabinet  officer  may  affix  his  signa- 
ture. , 

I  have  not  read  Ramsey  Clark's   splen- 
didly critical  report."  I  would  not  k^ow 
what  it  says  or  does  not  say.  I  think  that 
I  know  the  arguments  which  have  been 
expressed  for  or  against  the  mterstote 
compact  that  relates  to  oU  and  gas  pro- 
duction   among    the    Stotes     I    wouW 
imagine,  or  I  can  surmise,  what  some  of 
the  critical  remarks  would  be  If  «)meone 
wishes  to  be  critical  of  the  industry.  But 
may  I  Inform  the  editor  writer  on  this 
matter,  that  he  does  not  know  what  he 
is  talking  about.  I  have  not  read  that 
reiwrt.  I  have  not  seen  it.  I  did  not  know 
there  was  such  a  «Port  in  existence.  All 
he  had  to  do,  to  find  out  whether  he  was 
telling  the  truth  or  a  barefaced  false- 
hood, was  to  ask  one  simple  Question 
which  he  did  not  bother  to  do,  and  that 
was  to  inquire  of  me.  or  anybody  in  my 
office,  whether  I  had  read  Ramsey  Clark  s 
•splendidly  critical  report." 

I  am  not  saying  whether  the  report  is 
ri^ht  or  wrong.  I  do  not  know,  because  i 
have  not  read  it.  A  public  relations  man 
or  some  minor  hireling  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment must  have  Informed  the  edi- 
torial writer  that  his  boss,  Ramsey  Clark. 
authored  a  "splendidly  critical  report 
on  the  interstote  compact. 


Then  he  goes  on  to  say : 

And  he  Is  also  cognizant  of  the  fact  that 
Congress  only  renewed  the  compact  for  2 
years,  not  4,  as  the  Industry  had  hoped. 

Mr  President.  I  did  not  even  particu- 
larly have  that  in  mind.  I  was  not  cog- 
nizant of  it.  It  made  no  particular  differ- 
ence to  me  whether  the  Interstate  com- 
pact had  a  year.  2  years,  or  4  years  to  run. 
The  oil-producing  States  generally  be- 
lieve that  that  Is  the  appropriate  way 
to  do  business.  I  suppose  that  when  the 
compact  expires,  a  resolution  wiU  be  in- 
troduced to  extend  It.  be  it  for  2  years  4 
years  or  6  years.  But  I  must  tell  the  edi- 
torial writer  that  he  is  wrong  again.  I 
do  not  know  whether  the  compact  has  2 
years  or  4  years  to  run.  and  I  could  not 
care  less.  When  it  expires,  some  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  will  seek  to  extend  it 
or  I  may  introduce  a  resolution  myself 
to  indicate  that  the  compact  should  be 
extended. 
The  editorial  writer  then  makes  the 

statement : 

The  response  Is  ii  back-door  attempt  to  put 
the  federal  government  In  a  legal  strait- 
jacket. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  not  a  back-door 
attempt-   it  is  a  front-door  attempt.  I 
introduced  a  bill  in  the  Senate  and  had 
it  referred  to  committee,  so  that  any- 
one could  examine  it  and  say  whether 
he  agreed  or  did  not  agree  with  it;  so 
that  we  could  find  out  what  Attorney 
General  Clark.  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Udall.  and  everyone  else  thinks  about  it. 
That  is  the  kind  of  information  that  I 
would  like   to   have   available   for   the 
record.  I  would  like  to  know  what  any 
interested  party  thinks  about  the  biU, 
just  as  I  think  most  Senators  who  have 
any  pride  of  authorship  at  all  would 
like  to  know  wrhether  people  agree  with 
them,  and  if  so.  why. 
The  editorial  writer  then  says  that — 
The  matter  should   be  rebuffed   by   thoee 
who  are  concerned  about  the  consumer  In- 
terest. 


Let  me  makd  it  clear  that  all  that  this 
particular  provision  of  the  biU  seeks  to 
do  Is  to  maintain  an  existing  situation; 
it  does  not  seek  to  change  it.  It  seeks  to 
continue  it.  It  proceeds  on  the  assump- 
tion that  what  a  Government  agency— 
a  hireling  of  one  of  which  probably 
planted  the  editorial— are  at  present  do- 
ing in  this  area,  and  what  they  have  been 
doing  for  10  years  or  longer,  is  correct; 
and  that  if  the  procedure  is  right  or  cor- 
rect, it  should  be  continued.  It  is  that 
simple. 

If  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
done  something  wrong  by  introducing  a 
bill  to  continue  the  practice,  and  to  write 
it  into  law,  as  It  has  been  done  in  the 
past,  it  was  wrong  for  the  department 
whose  hireling  planted  the  editorial,  to 
do  what  it  has  done  by  engaging  in  such 
a  practice.  If  it  is  wrong  in  doing  so.  it 
ought  to  stop  it. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  beUeve  that 
what  I  have  done  is  right,  and  right  to 
the  extent  that  the  practice  ought  to 
be  continued.  I  was  never  informed  prior 
to  introducing  the  bill  that  there  was  any 
real  determination  by  the  executive 
branch  that  the  practice  to  which  I  re- 
ferred should  be  changed. 


It  should  also  be  made  clear  that  when 
one  speaks  in  terms  of  monopoly,  it  is 
weU  to  keep  In  mind  that  the  big  offshore 
wells  could  produce  a  great  deal  more 
than  they  are  presently  producing.  If 
they  are  to  produce  to  capacity,  then  this 
means  that  the  little  fellow,  the  inde- 
pendent, will  be  compelled  to  produce 
less,  because  the  big  offshore  wells  are 
owned  by  the  major  oil  companies,  which 
also  own  most  of  the  refinery  capacity. 
Experience  has  proved  that  these  ma- 
jor companies,  as  they  properly  should  in 
their  own  economic  interest,  are  going 
to  put  their  own  oil  through  their  own 
refineries  before  they  buy  oil  from  some- 
one else  to  put  through  their  refineries. 
The   result   is   that  small,   independent 
producers,  producing  oil  from  privately 
owned  lands  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  will  be  pressed  to  the  wall.  They 
will  have  difficulty  in  finding  a  sale  for 
their  oil.  If  they  are  able  to  find  a  sale 
for  it  at  all.  it  will  be  strictly  on  the 
buyer's  terms. 

These  major  companies,  even  If  they 
buy  the  oil  at  a  sacrifice  price,  are  not 
going  to  sell  the  products  to  the  public 
any  cheaper  than  necessary.  They  will 
continual  to  price  their  own  oil  as  they 
price  it  now.  Even  if  they  obtain  the  oil 
more  cheaply  from  these  Independent 
producers,  they  will  price  the  product  of 
the  refinery  to  reflect  the  price  they 
would  get  if  they  were  selling  petroleum 
produced  from  their  own  wells,  so  long  as 
competitive  conditions  among  the  re- 
finers and  marketers  permit  It. 

So.  in  the  final  analysis,  if  one  wanted 
to  keep  competition  alive,  he  would  want 
to  protect  the  small  producer  and  the 
property  owner  who  has  benefited  from 
oil  being  found  on  his  farm,  and  permit 
the  continuance  of  the  practice  and  pro- 
gram which  has  enabled  the  iittfe  fellow 
to  compete  with  the  big  one.  He  would 
try  to  preserve  the  thousands  of  inde- 
pendent producers  in  this  country,  in- 
stead of  trying  to  drive  them  out  of 
business. 

I  regret  that  one  should  write  such 
a  poorly  informed  editorial,  knowing  as 
little  as  he  does  about  the  matter.  I  hope 
very  much  that  in  the  future,  when  this 
great  newspaper  sees  fit  to  attack  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  and  makes  stete- 
ments  that  I  know  something  or  do  not 
know  something,  it  would  undertake  to 
inquire  whether  the  statement  is  right 
or  wrong.  I  would  like  the  newspaper  to 
just  undertake  to  ask  a  simple  question 
and    I  shall  be  glad  to  give  the  answer. 
I  am  pleased  to  see  that  on  that  same 
editorial  sheet  appears  another  editorial, 
entitled    "Drugs:     Risks    and    Profits," 
which  was  a  very  well  informed  editorial. 
I  doubt  that  It  could  have  been  written 
by  the  same  person  who  wrote  the  edi- 
torial entitled  'Senator  Long's  Sleeper," 
because  it  appears  that  whoever  wrote 
the  former  editorial  understands  some- 
thing about  the  fight  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  and  others  have  been  making 
to  try  to  assure  that  the  public  would 
get  good  drugs,  of  the  best  quality,  at 
reasonable  prices. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
labored  in  that  vineyard  long  and  hard, 
and  he  has  been  very  much  gratified  by 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Morton  Mintz.  a  writer 
for  the  Washington  Post,  and  others  on 


that  great  newspaper,  have  supported 
efforts  to  obtain  for  the  public  a  fair 
price  and  good  quality,  protecting  the 
consumer  both  with  regard  to  the  price 
and  the  quality. 

While  taking  issue  with  this  great  news- 
paper which  seeks  to  single  out  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  as  an  object  of 
scorn.  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the  news- 
paper on  the  same  page  did  write  a  very 
worthy  editorial  about  something  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  interested  in — 
the  effort  to  obtain  for  the  public  quality 
drugs  at  the  lowest  possible  prices. 

I  particularly  want  to  point  this  out 
because  it  is  well  that  when  one  finds 
someone  is  doing  something  he  does  not 
agree  with,  he  should  criticize  and  take 
issue  with  it,  and  when  he  finds  some- 
thing that  is  commendable,  he  should 
commend  him  for  it.  I  find  nothing  m 
this  well-informed  editorial  about  what 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  did  last  year 
when  he  fought  to  see  that  those  under 
medicaid  and  medicare  would  get  drugs 
at  reasonable  prices,  but  I  commend  the 
newspaper  for  pointing  out  what  Senator 
Gaylord  Nelson,  of  Wisconsin,  is  doing 
in  this  area— efforts  which  I  have  ap- 
plauded and  work  which  I  have  under- 
taken to  further  on  some  occasions,  my- 
self. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  appear  in  the  Record 
the  editorial  I  have  criticized,  entitled 
•Senator  Long's  Sleeper."  and  the  fine 
editorial,  of  which  I  approve,  entitled 
"Drugs:  Risks  and  Profits." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Senatob  long's  Sleeper 
Legislators  from  Louisiana  must  perforce 
take  an  avuncular  If  not  paternal  interest  in 
the  fortunes  of  the  petroleum  Industry,  but 
the  Uttle  noticed  favor  that  Sen.  Russell  B. 
Lone  would  bestow  upon  It  reaches  far  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  familial  interest.  In  a 
bill  (S  1826) .  the  principal  purpose  of  which 
is  to  give  Louisiana  a  larger  share  of  the  off- 
shore oil  revenues,  there  Is  a  ^leeper  provi- 
sion that  would  compel  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  limit  output  from  the  offshore  fields 
m  accordance  with  the  cartel  quotas  set  by 
the  contiguous  states. 

In  1935  Congress  approved  the    Interstate 
compact  to  conserve  Gas  and  Oil."  an  ar- 
rangement under  which  the  oil   Prody^^'/iK 
states    establish    output    quotas    which    are 
based  on  estimates  of  how  much  can  be  sold 
Without  depressing   prices.   With    this   com- 
pulsory cartel  of  domestic  producers  and  the 
mandatory  quotas  for  imports,  the  petroleum 
industry  Is  heavily  shielded  from  the  forces 
of  competition.  Through  the  instrumentality 
of  government,  its  profits  are  maintained  at 
the  expense  of  higher  prices  to  consumers, 
in  determining  how  much  oil  can  be  pro- 
duced from  offshore  wells,  the  Federa    Gov- 
ernment     follows      the      "anowables  -the 
quantities  of  crude  that  can  be  Pumped  from 
each  well  or  field  of  wells-set  by  the  con- 
tiguous states.  But  It  was  never  compelled  to 
do  so  under  the  law.  Senator  Long  Is  now 
trying  to  provide  Insurance  against  political 
contingencies.  He  has  read  Attorney  General 
Ramsey  Clark's  splendidly  critical  report  on 
the   operations   of    the   Interstate  fompa'^t. 
And  he  is  also  cognizant  of  the  fact  that 
congress  onlv  renewed  the  Compact  for  two 
years    not  four  as  the  Industry  had  hoped. 
The  response  is  a  backdoor  attempt  to  put 
the   Federal   Government  In   a   legal   strait- 
jacket  It  should  be  rebuffed  by  those  who  are 
concerned  about  the  consumer  Interest. 
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VKVoa:  Risks  and  PKorrrs 
Congressional  Interest  in  the  pricing  of 
drugs  has  undergone  a  fundament.il  change 
over  the  last  decade.  In  the  19508.  tie  inves- 
tlzatlons  of  the  late  Sen.  Estes  Kefauver  were 
largely  concerned  with  how  individual  con- 
sumers were  affected  by  monopolistic  prac- 
tices in  the  drug  Industry  But  with  the  ad- 
vent of  the  medicare  and  medicaid  programs, 
the  emphasis  shifted.  It  is  now  the  Federal 
Government— and  the  taxpayers  as  a  whole— 
that  bears  much  of  the  cost  of  drug.?  pre- 
scribed for  insured  persons  As  a  con.sequence 
investigations  of  drug  pricing  are  no  longer 
denounced  as  political  flshlne  expedltU-iv? 
They  are  now  essentially  Inquiries  Into  Fed- 
eral procurement,  the  objective  of  which  is 
to  ascertain  whether  the  Government  is  pur- 
chasing products  of  high  quality  at  the  low- 
est possible  prices. 

Terms  ?uch  as  •  monopolistic  pricing  and 
••market  power"  are  frequently  used  In  a 
loose  fashion  But  they  can  be  given  opera- 
tional meaning.  Industries  in  which  monop- 
olistic pricing  practices  are  commonplace 
should  enjoy  rates  of  return  on  stockholders 
investmenu  which  are  far  above  the  average 
Judged  by  that  criterion  the  drug  Industry 
qualities  Recent  testimony  before  Sen.  Gay- 
lord  Nelsons  monopoly  subcommltte*  by  Dr. 
WllUrd  P.'  Mueller  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission shows  that  the  leading  Anna  In  the 
drug  industry  topped  all  others  in  the  coun- 
try with  a  21.1  per  cent  on  stockholders' 
equity  In  1966  The  average  rate  of  return 
was  13  3  per  cent 

Spokesmen  for  the  dm?  Industry  reply 
that  the  returns  include  a  risk  premium." 
that  the  risk  of  loss  on  large  research  outlays 
U  so  great  as  to  require  a  higher  return  on 
capital  in;,ested.  But  the  weakness  of  their 
argument,  .ind  the  statistical  tesus  support- 
ing It  is  in  the  definition  of  risk.  U  the  drug 
industry  were  really  risky,  we  should  expect 
to  find  a  high  rate  of  failures  and  returns  on 
capital  which  are  subject  to  greater  than 
average  tluctuatlons  over  time.  But  m  the 
drug  industry,  where  firms  are  protected  by 
patent  laws,  the  failure  rate  Is  very  low  and 
the  above  average  profit  rates  are  highly 
stable.  . 

It  would  appear  that  discriminatory  pric- 
ing practices- -selUns  at  low  prices  to  hos- 
pltaU  and  other  institutions  and  at  high 
prices  to  individuals  through  retail  pharma- 
cies—^account  in  large  measure  for  high  prof- 
Its  in  the  drug  Industry.  But  the  remedy  lies 
In  greater  competition,  not  price  controls. 
The  Government  should  insist  that  all  drugs 
used  in  the  health  program  which  It  finances 
be  purchased  at  the  lowest  possible  prices. 
Patent  policy  should  be  re-examined  with  an 
eye  to  Increasing  competition  In  the  Industry, 
and  more  information  about  the  properties 
and  prices  of  drtigs  should  be  made  available 
to  the  general  public. 


ADDRESS  BY  VORMER  SENATOR 
KNOWLAND 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  invite 
the  attention  of  Senators  to  a  speech 
delivered  by  Hon.  William  P.  Knowland, 
former  U.S.  Senator  from  California  and 
a  former  minority  and  majority  leader 
of  the  Senate,  delivered  before  the  United 
Fresh  F.uit  &  Vegetable  Association 
on  February  5.  1968.  concerning  the  grave 
problems  faced  by  our  Nation  today,  both 
foreign  and  domestic,  and  how  they 
might  best  be  handled. 

Mr.  Knowlands  addre&s  is  worthy 
reading. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Mr.  Chairman,  fellow  Americana,  we  are 
deeply  engaged  In  the  Par  East  for  the  third 
time  In  a  litUe  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century. 

Approximately  100  years  ago  William  H. 
Seward,  Secretary  of  State  In  the  Cabinet  of 
President  Abraham  Lincoln,  said: 

•The  Pacific  with  Its  shores.  Its  Islands  and 
lt4  vast  regions  beyond  will  become  the  chief 
threaue  of  events  In  the  world's  great  here- 
after." 

We  find  ourselves  enmeshed  In  a  conflict 
we  dare  not  lose  for  It  would  signal  twilight 
of  American  preeUge  in  the  entire  Pacific 
basin. 

Yet  we  have  failed  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  win  the  confUct  or  even  to  force  a 
Korean  type  stalemate. 

A  scuttle  and  run"  policy,  as  advocated  in 
some  quarters,  would  give  communism  a 
ereat  victory  in  Asia.  It  would  dltmay  our 
friends  In  the  Far  East  and  would  destroy 
the  morale  and  will  to  resist  of  all  the  non- 
communist   nations  of   Asia. 

Ne;ther  General  Dwight  Elsenhower  and 
the  Allied  Command  In  Europe,  nor  General 
Douglas  MacArthur  and  the  Allied  Command 
in  the  Far  East  could  have  won  the  war 
against  nazl  Germany  or  the  war  lords  of 
Japan  If  they  had  been  placed  under  the 
restrictions  imposed  upon  General  West- 
moreland in  Viet  Nam 

It  Is  my  strong  belief  that  a  ten  year  war 
in  Viet  Nam.  as  contemplated  In  some  quar- 
ters would  be  far  more  costly  In  American 
and  Allied  casualties  and  In  national  morale 
at  home  than  In  taking  the  steps  noic  to 
force  the  enemy  to  sue  for  an  armUtlce  now. 
As  a  former  Republican  leader  of  the 
United  St.ites  Senate.  I  repudiate  those  who 
charge  that  "this  Is  President  Lyndon 
Johnson's  war." 

As  an  American  citizen  who  places  his  na- 
tion above  any  potential  political  gain  to 
his  political  partv  I  have  been  shocked  at  the 
organized  elTorts  by  riot  and  turmoil  to 
prevent  the  Secretary  of  State  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  from  stating  the  case  of 
the  Government  and   the  administration. 

Even  the  President  and  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  have  not  been  free  from 
this  type  of  pressure  tactics  by  those  un- 
willing to  rest  their  case  on  discussion  and 
the  referedum  of  the  electorate,  but  who  seek 
to  impose  their  will  by  gangsterism  across 
the  continent  from  the  Pent.-^gon  In  Wash- 
ington to  the  Induction  center  in  Oakland. 
These  'direct  actlonlsts"  went  beyond  any 
constitutional  guaranty  of  "the  right  to 
peaceably  assemble  and  petition  their  Gov- 
ernment for  a  redress  of  grievances  "  when 
the  pre-announced  purpose  was  to  occupy 
the  Pentagon,  the  headquarters  of  our  De- 
fense Department,  and  to  take  over  various 
induction  centers  and  bring  their  operations 
to  a  halt. 

This  type  of  activity  Is  not  In  keeping  with 
constitutional   Government  and   Is  treason- 
able to  the  whole  concept  of  law,  order  and, 
the  functioning  of  a  representative  Govern- 
ment 

How  have  we  come  to  this  sorry  state  of 
affairs? 

I  Rive  you  my  views  as  a  former  Minority 
and  Majority  Leader  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  a  former  Delegate  representing  the 
United  States  in  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations  and  presently  editor  and 
publisher  of  a  metropolitan  newspaper 

First  of  all  I  will  stipulate  that  no  citizen 
does  or  can  have  the  Information  available  to 
a  President  of  the  United  States  Nor  can  any 
living  man  fully  appreciate  the  awesome 
biirde-  s  of  the  Presidencv  ether  than  our  two 
distinguished  past  Presidents.  Harry  Truman 
and  Dwight  D  Elsenhower 

These  two  men.  as  in  the  case  of  those  who 
both  preceded  and  followed  them  had  tough 
decisions  that  Involved  the  lives  of  Ameri- 
cans, our  allies  and  our  enemies. 

But  history  is  a  great  teacher,  if  we  do  not 


Ignore  the  events  of  the  past  which,  of  course, 
must  be  weighed  In  the  light  of  the  develop- 
menu  of  the  present. 

Before  the  invention  of  the  airplane  and 
this  immediate  iige  of  the  inter-contlnental 
ballistic  missile.  President  George  Washing- 
ton could  contemplate  a  nation  free  from  in- 
volvement In  affairs  abroad. 

However,  no  American  President  of  today 
has  this  choice.  A  Europe  or  Asia  dominated 
by  a  totalitarian  Conununlst  power  armed 
with  atomic  ballistic  missiles  does  not  give 
us  this  Atlantic  or  Pacific  "moat  of  safety" 
around  our  present  dav  castle  of  freedom. 

A  President  or  a  citizen  is  always  faced 
with  calculated  risks.  However,  we  must  not 
forget  that  this  also  applies  to  the  ruling 
Communist  clique  in  Moscow  ;.nd  PelplngI 

president  Truman  risked  all  out  war  at  the 
time  of  the  Berlin  airlift.  President  Elsen- 
hower when  we  landed  U.S.  forces  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  president  of  Lebanon,  and  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  at  the  time  of  the  Cuban  mis- 
sile crisis. 

In  each  case  they  contributed  to  the  main- 
tenance of  a  troubled  peace.  A  backdown  on 
our  part  then  probably  would  have  set  off 
a  series  of  events  that  could  have  resulted 
m  war  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Now,  as  to  £ome  fundamental  policy  sug- 
gestions: 

1.  We  should  not  commit  large  bodies  of 
United  St.itcs  Armed  Forces  to  combat  with- 
out going  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  asking  for  a  declaration  of  a  state 
of  war. 

This  would  eliminate  much  of  the  treason- 
able activity  of  which  we  see  so  much  today 
and  which  did  not  exist  to  any  such  extent 
in  the  Spanlsh-.^merican  War.  World  War  I 
or  World  War  II. 

Our  country  is  confused  as  to  the  legality 
or  the  vrtsdom  of  our  action  and  r  resolu- 
tion by  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
people  recognizing  that  a  state  of  war  exists 
would  eliminate  much  of  this  coriuslon. 

With  over  half  a  million  Americans  in 
deadly  combat  and  our  Embassy  recently  un- 
der enemy  ground  attack,  does  anyone  be- 
lieve this  to  be  a  mere  "police  action?" 

2.  We  should  not  commit  our  Armed  Forces 
abroad  unless  we  are  prepared  to  carry 
through  to  victory.  Our  men  should  not  be 
asked  to  sacrifice  their  lives  unless  the  lull 
power  of  our  Nation  is  tihind  them. 

General  Douglas  MacArthur  was  right: 
"There  is  no  substitute   for  victory." 

3.  Once  we  are  engaged  deeply,  as  In  Viet- 
nam, it  makes  no  sense  to  me  to  permit  the 
enemy  to  be  supplied  with  arms,  gasoline 
fcr  his  planes  and  tanks,  munltloi  s.  tru:ks. 
food  and  other  necessities  through  his  ports. 
The  port  facilities  of  Haiphong  should  be 
destroyed. 

Why  this  .special  consideration  to  the 
northern  Viet  Communiet  regime?  We  did 
not  'wnnz  w't.i  the  Nazi  enemy  '  during 
World  War  U. 

We  stiouk:  ut  the  enemy  supply  lines.  We 
owe  thi'  n^'ic:>.  to  ;i  Iv  If  million  Americans 
and  '  ur  \'lc-iiiinn  :fn.Pf. 

4.  We  have  ^omp.^unded  our  risks.  In  my 
iudement.  by  ur  we.ikne- ?  during  the  recent 
Korean  inci'ent.  'Face  "  mejns  much  in  the 
Far  E>st  as  every  competent  observer  knows. 
We  have  v.t!-  fl  vr°;it  '  tof s  of  lace"  ;.s  a 
rofult  of  'he  5 e  zing  of  ovt  N  ual  verpel  the 
U.S.S.  Pueblo  and  its  crew  of  83  Americans. 

During  t>.e  arimlni«tratlon  of  Provident 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  a  Moroccan  bandit  chlef- 
fln  hy  the  name  of  Ral«ull  f**!?""!  an  Ameri- 
can ?it  Z'>n  by  i!-'e  n.ime  of  r-rdicaris.  he'd 
htm  for  r.nsom  and  thrcTt-ietl  to  t.iV:»  his 
life.  The  Anier'>-.n  CTi-rui  G<?n«r.-)  r-."- '-iPd 
Secrctarv  of  .'t.U»  J  )hn  Hav.  Secretary  Hay 
nft<!r  con?u't'. -c  Pr^  'dent  T?ddv  Rr^-'-.p't 
.•ent  a  short  ^vl  c'.par  mrsage  back    It  was: 

"Pc-d'.c"TiE  all"r  or  P.  il^u'l  d«-d'" 

CfrizeT  Perdlcnr'.s  was  forthwith  relei'ed. 

When  the  Pv  ^'o  was  seized  we  should 
have  Immediately  proceeded  to  the  blockade 
of   WonFon   ind   other   North   Korean  parts. 
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No  vessels  should  have  been  allowed  to  leave 
or  enter  until  the  Pueblo  and  its  crew  were 
back  under  United  States  jurisdiction. 

At  an  earlier  date  In  our  history  Thomas 
Jefferson  wrote  a  letter  to  John  Jay  advocat- 
ing a  strong  U.S.  Naval  force  and  urged 
prompt  retaliation  against  any  aggressor 
seizing  or  uarrassing  U.S.  shipping  on  the 
high  seas. 

Speedy  retaliation.  Jefferson  declared,  was 
necessary  because— as  he  put  it— "an  insult 
unanswered  is  the  parent  of  many  others. ' 
Jefferson  showed  that  he  meant  what  he 
said  later  when  lie  dispatched  three  U.S. 
frigates  to  guard  American  shipping  being 
harrasfcCd  by  runislan  pirates. 

The  men  who  founded  our  Republic  were 
verv  vMse.  Tliev  lu.ew  the  history  of  the 
world  up  to  the.r  tilne.  They  knew  that  wnen 
people  had  lost  tholr  freedom,  they  had  lost 
it  because  oi  the  concsntration  of  power  in 
the  hands  of  one  man  In  a  nation's  capital. 
To  protert  us  for  Ul  future  generations 
they  made  the  Federal  Government  one  of 
limited  and  specitiad  powers  and  reserved  all 
other  powers  to  the  States  or  to  the  people. 
The  power  of  the  Federal  Government  was 
divided  between  three  co-equal  branches 
named  in  this  order:  the  legislative,  execu- 
tive and  judicial. 

When  it  appeared  that  the  constitutional 
convention  might  break  up  in  disagreement, 
the  oldest  delegate  there.  Dr.  Benjamin 
Franklin,  rose  to  his  feet  and  suggested 
that  sessions  start  with  dally  prayer. 
During  his  remarks,  he  said : 
•'The  older  I  get  the  more  convinced  I  ana 
that  God  governs  in  the  affairs  of  men.  If 
a  sparrow  cannot  flail  to  the  ground  without 
hU  knowledge,  is  it  Ukely  that  an  empire 
can  rise  without  hie  aid?  " 

Our  problems  at  home  and  abroad  are  too 
great  to  be  left  to  p  ivernment  officials  alone. 
We  need  the  total  involvement  cf  all  of  our 
people.  The  great  hitherto  silent  majority 
as  well  as  the  more  articulate  minorities. 

I  have  great  faitih  In  our  future  and  pride 
in  what  we  have  accomplished  to  date.  I 
know  we  have  problems  but  most  of  these 
can  be  solved  by  men  and  women  of  good 
will  working  together. 

None  of  these  problems  will  be  going  away. 
Partial  solutions  will  only  be  foVind  by  our 
own  total  involvement  (and  I  stress  total 
involvement)  in  local.  State  and  national 
affairs. 

Nature  abhors  a  vacuum. 
If  vou.  and  what  you  represent,  do  not 
assurie  the  leadership  then  the  hippies  the 
beatniks,  the  advocates  of  violence,  the  draft 
card  burners,  the  "no  matter  what  the  Issue, 
my  country  is  wrong  "  crowd  will  take  over. 

No  less  m  our  time  than  in  the  time  of 
Washington  cr  Lincoln,  men  must  be  willing 
to  live  for  freedom  and  If  necessary  to  die 
that  it  may  be  gained  or  preserved. 

Are  the  challenges  so  great  that  the  private 
citizen  can  do  noticing  to  channel  the  course 
of  events? 

When  asked  this  question  by  a  disturbed 
citizen.  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  said 
that  each  one  should  "do  what  you  can. 
with  what  you  have,  where  you  are." 

It  is  the  cumulative  effect  of  such  action 
by  a  free  people  that  has  in  the  past  and 
will  in  the  future  dismay  dictators,  confound 
tvrants  and  tame  lawless  mobs. 

The  Individual  and  his  company  along 
with  local  and  civic  groups  can  help  to  lift 
the  smog  of  defeatism  that  pervades  some 
people.  Certainly  there  are  pockets  of  ec- 
onomic dislocation  where  Industries  have 
outlived  their  life  span.  This  has  always  been 
so  and  will  continue  In  a  dynamic  economy. 
Carriage  makers,  blacksmiths,  hand  type 
foundries,  horse  car  manufacturers  and 
steam  locomotive  plants  are  all  but  as  ex- 
tinct as  the  dodo. 

It  is  not  being  an  alarmist  but  a  realist  to 
state  that  last  year  we  came  to  the  brink  of 
widespread     armtd    insurrection.    For    the 


Presidential  election  year  of  1968,  will  It  get 
better  or  worse? 

No  one  can  predict  with  certainty. 
What  we  cannot  do  Is  to  remain  aloof  from 
the  scene.  No  embattled  mayor  can  U^ke  the 
harassment  day  after  day.  no  thin  blue  line 
of  a  City  police  force  can  take  the  conspira- 
torial and  vicious  charge  oi  "police  brutality" 
twelve  months  a  year  unless  they  know  the 
citizenry  is  behind  them  and  the  forces  of 
organized  society  are  determined  to  preserve 
law.  order  and  our  constitutional  form  of 
goiemment . 

This  basic  foundation  of  a  civilized  society 
i.s  not  sub(ect  to  bargaining  away  or  sur- 
rendering, ia  vvnole  or  in  part. 

Our  civil  rights— among  them  employment 
rights — will  be  better  served  by  cooperation 
and  not  by  confrontation  on  the  streets. 

Every  businessman,  trade  association, 
chamber  of  commerce  and  labor  union  should 
be  constantly  at  work  to  open  up  new  em- 
ployment opportunities. 

Every  civil  rights  organization,  church  and 
civic  group  should  be  stressing  the  impor- 
tance of  learning  and  not  burning. 

Every  Individual  who  would  improve  his 
economic  position  should  be  seeking  ways 
and  means  to  acqtUre  the  skills  needed  in 
today's  competitive  world. 

Our  problems  will  not  be  solved  overnight. 
But  solved  thev  will  be  In  expanding  busi- 
ness and  industry.  Solutions  will  not  be 
found  In  the  flre-blackened  ruins  of  Ameri- 
can cities. 

If  brute  power,  the  torch  and  the  gun  in 
the  hands  of  the  mob — black  or  vhlte— is  to 
overcome  or  seriously  challenge  our  process 
of  law.  then  indeed  our  Nation  is  facing  the 
greatest  crisis  since  the  Civil  War. 

As  citizens  we  should  be  talking  not  of 
"black  power"  or  "white  power";  of  "labor 
power  "  or  "industrial  power  "—but  of  Amer- 
ican power. 

We  need  to  use  our  Intellect  and  our  re- 
sources for  the  solution  of  our  economic 
social  and  political  problems  and  to  keep 
our  defenses  strong  to  act  as  a  shield  from  a 
potential  overseas  enemy  who  might  use  a 
period  of  domestic  turmoil  to  strike  us  a 
fatal  atomic  blow. 

I  do  have  a  deep  conviction  that  if  we 
use  the  same  courage  and  common  sense  as 
the  men  who  first  gave  us  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  later  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  there  are  none  of  our 
domestic  problems,  as  large  as  they  may  now 
loom  on  the  horizon,  thai  we  cannot  solve— 
if  the  freedom  of  choice  Is  left  to  us— and 
there  Is  no  foreign  foe  we  need  ever  fear. 


Office    Department    has    materially    reduced 
passenger  revenue;  and 

Whereas,  the  welfare  and  safety  of  this 
country  is  being  materially  Injured  by  such 
discontinuance;  and 

Whereas,  the  Missouri  Public  Service  Com- 
mission knows  of  its  own  knowledge  ac- 
quired from  several  such  applications  before 
it  and  the  participation  in  such  hearings 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
that  such  facts  are  true; 

Now,  therefore  be  it  resolved,  that  the 
Missouri  Public  Service  Commission  joins  Its 
sister  states  in  appealing  to  Congress  to  call 
an  immediate  moratorium  on  all  train  dis- 
continuances and  to  investigate  and  deter- 
mine the  Impact  these  discontinuances  are 
having  on  the  welfare  and  safety  of  our 
country  including  its  national  defense. 

This  Resolution  adopted  by  the  Commis- 
sion this  23rd  day  of  February,  1968. 

V/IIJ-IAM  A.  Cl.^RK, 

Cliainrtan. 

Attest: 

Sam  L.  Mam-ey. 

Secretary. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident is  there  further  morniiiK  business'? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


MISSOURI    PUBLIC    SERVICE    COM- 
MISSION  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  23,  the  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion of  the  State  of  Missouri  adopted  a 
resolution  asking  Congress  to  investigate 
the  impact  of  the  discontinuances  of  pas- 
senger train  service  on  the  welfare  and 
safety  of  the  country. 

I  call  this  resolution  to  the  attention 
of  the  Commerce  Committee  and  ask 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  punted  in  tlie 
Record,  as  follows: 

RESOLtTTioN,    State    of    Missouri,    Missouri 
Public  Service  Commission 

Whereas,  there  have  been  numerous  pas- 
senger train  discontinuances  of  recant  date; 

and 

Whereas,  the;e  are  numerous  applications 
for  discontinuance  of  passenger  trains  now 
pending  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  the  vaiious  state  commis- 
sions;  and 

Whereas,    the   recent    action    of    the   Post 


INTERFERENCE  WITH  CIVIL 
RIGHTS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  tlie  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  705,  H.R.  2516. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Cleric.  Cal- 
endar No.  705,  H.R.  2516.  a  bill  to  pre- 
scribe penalties  for  certain  acts  of  vio- 
lence or  intimidation,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  its 
consideration. 

Mr.  BYRD  oi  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident I  suugest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  Quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  sd  ordered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  when 
I  lart  spoke  in  the  Senate  in  opposition 
to  the  pending  bill,  H.R.  2516,  I  yielded 
the  floor  shortly  after  I  had  begun  dis- 
cussion of  the  constitutional  aspects  of 
this  question. 

It  is  iny  considered  opinion  that  the 
14th  amendment  was  not  designed  or  in- 
tended to  be  a  justification  for  a  penal 
measure  sucii  as  the  instant  bill.  It  is  my 
opinion  also  that  the  14th  amendment 
should  i-BDt  be  construed  by  a  series  of 
liberal  interpretations  so  as  to  permit 
something  so  far  from  its  original  pur- 
pose and  intent  as  is  the  bill  now  under 
consideration. 

We  must  realize,  however,  that  if  Con- 
gress approves  sutn  a  strained  inter- 
pretation of  this  amendment  as  is  now 
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proposed.  In  so  doing  It  therely  leaves 
the  door  open  for  the  Supreme  Court  to 
Uke  the  position  that  Congress  In  Its 
wisdom  has  seen  fit  to  consider  this  pro- 
posal as  -appropriate  legislation'  under 
section  5  of  the  14th  amendment. 

Too  often  in  debates  I  believe  that 
there  may  be  a  tendency  to  feel  that  if 
one  side  or  the  other  can  prove  that  the 
Supreme  Court  and  lesser  courts  would 
approve  proposed  legislation,  then  and 
for  that  reason  it  should  pass.  That  is 
not  the  real  issue  that  should  be  con- 
sidered. The  real  issue  is  whether  or  not 
it  Is  wise,  sound,  and  good  policy  to  en- 
act proposed  legislation  and  whether  it 
is  consistent  with  our  form  of  govern- 
ment and  with  the  ConstitMtlon  under 
which  our  Government  is  established. 

If.  however,  the  legislative  branch 
feels  that  a  proposal  is  unconstitutional, 
then  it  should  not  burden  the  people  with 
it  If  it  feels  that  something  is  techni- 
cally within  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  but  at  the  same  time  against  our 
basic  concepts  and  form  of  government, 
then  Congress  would  do  well  not  to  en- 
act-the  legislation. 

Proposals  that  may  be  constitutional 
technically  and  at  the  same  time  would 
cause  endless  misunderstandings,  should 
not  be  enacted,  especially  If  once  Con- 
erress  has  started  to  legislate  in  a  field 
there  is  no  logical,  fair,  or  equitable  stop- 
ping point. 

When  it  is  both  bad  policy  and  there 
is  doubt  about  it.  constitutionally,  as  I 
believe  there  is  here.  Congress  should  not 
enact  the  legislation.  , 

Let  us  go  back  to  Mr  Justice  Bradley  s 
words  in  the  Civil  Rights  Cases  '  109  U  3^ 
3  ( 1883>  >  about  it  beine;  absurd  to  think 
that  Congress  can  do  what  is  proposed 
here: 

It  Is  absurd  to  affirm  that  because  the 
rights  of  Uf«.  liberty,  and  property  (which 
include  all  civil  rights  that  men  have)  are  by 
the  Amendment  sought  to  be  protected 
against  Invaelon  on  the  part  of  the  State 
without  due  process  of  law.  Congress  may 
therefore  prov-lde  due  process  of  law  for  their 
vindication  In  every  case. 

In  reality  the  Justice  was  saying  that 
it  is  absurd  to  think  that  Congress  can 
do  what  it  is  now  proposed  that  it  should 
do  A  Federal  Criminal  Code  is  proposed 
here  that  would  extend  to  every  "benefit, 
service,  privilege,  program,  facility,  or  ac- 
tivity provided  or  administered  by  the 
United  States  or  by  any  State  or  sub- 
division thereof."  I  refer  to  page  7.  lines 
18  through  21  of  the  pending  bill. 

This  is  an  attempt  to  include  every- 
thing imaginable  into  one  jurisdictional 
sentence.  Moreover,  to  make  matters 
worse,  this  is  not  merely  civil  jurisdic- 
tion, or  a  bUl  extending  rights;  this  is  a 
criminal  jurisdiction  bill— a  serious  fel- 
ony bill  with  up  to  life  imprisonment  in- 
cluded in  the  penalties  provided. 

This  in  and  of  itself  brings  into  play 
other  parts  of  the  Constitution,  because, 
where  serious  felonies  are  involved,  and 
trials  of  major  crimes  are  to  be  held, 
every  element  of  the  Constitution  relat- 
ing to  proper  jurisdiction,  venue,  grand 
juries,  the  rlchts  of  the  accused,  the 
right  to  trial  by  jury,  the  reserved  powers 
of  the  States— all  of  these  must  be  con- 
sidered. 

A  very  mild  proposal  in  comparison 
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with  the  instant  proposal  was  before  the 
court  when  Mr.  Justice  Bradley  stated: 

The  assumption  Is  certainly  ansound  It  U 
repugnant  to  the  Tenth  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution  which  declares  that  the  powers 
not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the 
Constitution  nor  prohibited  by  It  to  the 
States  are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively 
or  to  the  people. 

The  statute  then  before  the  court  dealt 
with  civil  rights,  public  accommodations, 
and  Interstate  travel,  with  misdemeanor 
penalties  and  a  right  granted  for  a  civil 
suit  for  damages  for  denial  of  use  or  ac- 
commodations. Its  scope  and  criminal 
provisions  were  insignificant  when  com- 
pared to  what  is  proposed  in  this  bill. 

Eight  years  prior  to  this  utterance  by 
Mr  Justice  Bradley.  Chief  Justice  Waite. 
In  the  case  of  United  States  v.  Crui*- 
shank.  et  al.  '92  U.S.  542  -1875)  >.  on 
pages  550  and  551.  had  said: 

The  people  of  the  United  SUtes  resident 
within  any  State  are  subject  to  two  govern- 
ments, one  State  and  the  other  national,  but 
there  can  be  no  confUct  between  the  two. 
The  powers  which  one  possesses,  the  other 
does  not  .  The  government  of  the  United 
SUtes  is  one  of  delegated  powers  alone  lU 
authority  is  deHned  and  limited  by  the  Con- 
stitution. 


Chief  Justice  Walte  made  this  state- 
ment in  reversing  a  conviction  based  on 
an  indictment  under  the  reconstruction 
era  criminal  statute,  which  is  still  the 
main  criminal  law  on  so-called  civil 
rights.  18  United  States  Code  241.  It  was 
formerly  section  5508  of  the  Revised 
Statutes. 

Where  is  the  10th  amendment  in  our 
deliberations  today?  Have  we  forgotten 
all  about  it?  The  gradual  encroachment 
of  the  Federal  Government  on  the  rights 
of  the  States  has  caused  both  Congress 
and  the  Supreme  Court  to  set  this 
amendment  more  or  less  aside  as  though 
it  were  obsolete  and  of  no  use  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  moment.  Most  of  this, 
however,  has  been  In  the  field  of  welfare 
and  large  programs  of  aid  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  States  and  local  govern- 
ing bodies  made  possible  by  the  broad 
taxing  power  of  the  central  Government. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  all  of 
the  civil  rights  bUls  that  have  been 
passed  in  recent  years  have  involved  civil 
and  not  criminal  jurisdiction,  except 
Incidentally. 

Now.  however,  the  hour  has  arrived 
when  we  are  asked  to  extend  Federal 
criminal  jurisdiction  to  all  of  the  civil 
rights  fields  heretofore  pronoimced.  and. 
more  than  that,  to  some  fields,  such  as 
schools,  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  In- 
cluded in  the  Federal  umbrella  of  juris- 
diction. On  top  of  this  we  are  asked  to 
extend  Federal  criminal  penalties  to  the 
activities  of  all  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

To  say  that  this  Is  an  Important  bill 
is  a  gross  understatement.  It  is  so  shock- 
ing in  its  scope  and  in  its  outright  repug- 
nance to  the  10th  amendment  that  I  am 
constrained  to  call  it  the  Federal  police 
state  bill. 

It  has  been  many  years  since  Congress 
has  considered  criminal  proceedings  In 
the  field  of  civil  rights.  I  mean  by  that, 
regular  criminal  statutes  permitting 
grand  jury  proceedings  and  indictment, 
If  a  felony  is  involved,  and  criminal  trial 


in  Federal  court.  This  has  been  for  a 
very  good  reason,  to  my  way  of  thinking, 
and  that  is  that  there  is  a  sound  hesi- 
tancy by  both  Congress  and  the  courts 
to  extend  basic  Federal  criminal  juris- 
diction to  a  field  where  the  police  powers 
of  the  States  extend  so  clearly  to  rights 
of  life,  liberty,  and  property. 

The  various  civil  rights  measures  that 
have  been  passed  by  Congress  have  au- 
thorized, in  the  main,  administrative 
proceedings,  injunctions,  and  use  of  the 
civil  and  equity  powers  of  the  Federal 
courts.  Title  VI  of  the  civil  rights  bill 
of  1964.  which  authorized  the  withhold- 
ing of  funds  to  enforce  compliance,  is 
one  of  the  most  arbitrary  and  powerful 
enforcement  measures  that  has  been 
adopted.  ,    . 

From  the  criminal  law  point  of  view, 
the  present  existing  statutes  authorizing 
Imprisonment  for  violation  of  civil  rights 
are  18  U.S.C.  241.  and  18  U.S.C.  242.  In 
addition  to  these  laws,  section  1509  of 
the  criminal  code  includes  a  $1,000  fine 
and  1-year  maximum  penalty  for  ob- 
struction of  Federal  court  orders  by 
threat  or  force. 

I  should  like  to  discuss  these  statutes. 
1  think  that  at  the  same  time  we  should 
consider  briefly  their  history  and  perhaps 
some  interesting  legislation  that  was 
a  corollary  of  the  original  conspiracy 
statutes.  ,  ^,         ,  ., 

The  first  and  foremost  existing  cmi 
rights  criminal  statute.  18  U.S.C.  241. 
dates  back  directly  to  the  revision  of 
March  4.  1909.  and  before  that  to  section 
5508  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  enacted  in 
1870  and  codified  in  1873.  It  is  as  follows: 
Sec.  241.  Conspiracy  against  the  rights  of 

citizens. 

If  two  or  more  persons  conspire  to  injure. 
oppress,  threaten,  or  Intimidate  any  citizen 
in  the  free  exercise  or  enjoyment  of  any  right 
or  privilege  secured  to  him  by  the  Constitu- 
tion or  laws  of  the  United  States  or  because 
of  his  having  so  exercised  the  same:  or 

If  two  or  more  persons  go  In  disguise  on 
the  highway,  or  on  the  premUes  of  another, 
with  Intent  to  prevent  or  hinder  his  free 
exercise  or  enjoyment  of  any  right  or  priv- 
ilege so  secured. 

They  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $8.ooo 
or  imprisoned  not  more  than  ten  years,  or 
both.  (June  25,  1948.  ch.  645.  sec.  1.  62  SUt. 
696.) 


This  statute  was  a  Reconstruction 
period  statute.  The  punishment  imposed 
was  a  severe  one.  In  fact,  as  originally 
passed.  It  not  only  carried  a  10-year  im- 
prisonment and  a  $5,000  fine  penalty,  but 
contained  as  well  the  foUowing  penalty 
language: 

And  shall,  moreover,  be  thereafter  Ineligi- 
ble to  any  office,  or  place  of  honor,  profit,  or 
trust  created  by  the  ConsUtutlon  or  laws  of 
the  United  States. 

The  above  quoted  penalty  language 
was  later  repealed  but  the  10-year  and 
$5,000  fine  jjenalties  have  remained  in- 
tact for  almost  a  century.  Inasmuch  as 
the  present  bill  would  impose  a  10-year 
penalty  and  a  $10,000  fine,  and  in  case  of 
death,  a  penalty  of  life  imprisonment,  it 
is  diCacult  to  understand  the  necessity  of 
exceeding  the  heavy  penalties  of  a  strong 
Reconstruction  era  statute.  The  answer 
would  seem  to  be  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  proponents  of  the  bUl  to  take  juris- 
diction over  murder  cases.  This  in  itself 
could  change  our  dual  system  of  govern- 


ment and  take  away  from  the  States  a 
very  basic  and  fundamental  traditional 
right  which  gave  rise  to  several  clauses  in 
our  Constitution. 

It  is  most  appropriate  in  this  debate 
that  we  consider  some  ether  and  very 
Important  legislative  history  connected 
with  section  241.  Immediately  following 
the  original  section  there  was  another 
section  which  was  very  similar  in  pur- 
pose to  the  non -Federal  or  State  part  of 
the  instant  bill.  Congress  made  the  mis- 
take in  1870  of  doing,  in  essence,  much 
of  what  is  proposed  to  be  done  here. 
Later  in  1909  Congress  saw  the  mistake— 
the  grave  error — of  what  it  had  done  in 
giving  Federal  courts  jurisdiction  over 
State  crimes,  and  repealed  the  law.  The 
comparison  is  pertinent  and  it  should  be 
understood  and  considered  today.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  Congress  will  not  make 
the  same  mistake  again. 

Section  5509  of  the  Revised  Statutes — 
which  next  followed  what  is  now  18 
U.S.C.  241 — provided: 

If  In  the  act  of  violating  any  provision  in 
either  of  the  two  preceding  sections  any 
other  felony  or  misdemeanor  be  committed, 
the  offender  shall  be  punished  for  the  same 
with  such  punishment  as  It  attached  to  such 
felony  or  misdemeanor  by  the  laws  of  the 
State  m  which  the  offense  Is  committed. 


In  addition  to  the  new  section  241,  the 
other  section  referred  to  in  the  above 
quoted  language  was  a  voting  rights 
statute  which  was  later  declared  uncon- 
stitutional by  the  Supreme  Court. 

A  careful  analysis  of  the  language 
quoted  above  shows  that  on  its  face  it 
represented  an  attempt  by  the  propo- 
nents of  a  civil  rights  criminal  statute 
to  expand  the  criminal  jurisdiction  of 
U.S.  district  courts  into  the  field  of  re- 
lated State  crimes  and  to  follow  State 
law  in  fixing  penalties.  A  noticeable  dif- 
ference between  this  law  and  what  is 
proposed  in  the  instant  bill  is  that  the 
present  proposal  fixes  Federal  penalties 
which  in  many  instances  would  be  in  ex- 
cess of  those  under  State  law.  but  in  the 
case  of  death  would  be  life  imprison- 
ment: whereas,  in  most  States  the  charge 
could  be  murder  and  the  maximum  pen- 
alty could  be  death. 

A  practical  interpretation  of  this 
statute  was  that,  if  in  a  conspiracy  to 
deprive  a  person  of  liis  civil  rights — de- 
fined in  section  241  as  any  right  or  privi- 
lege secured  to  him  by  the  Constitution 
or  laws  of  the  United  States— a  State 
crime  were  committed,  then  the  Federal 
courts  could  take  jurisdiction  over  the 
State  crime  and  impose  the  State 
penalty 

Had  this  proivision  of  law  been  In  effect 
last  year  in  the  much  publicized  trial  in 
Mississippi  for  conspiracy  under  section 
241,  then  the  trial  could  have  been  for 
murder  in  connection  with  a  conspiracy 
but  nevertheless  tried  in  the  Federal 
court,  and  the  Mississippi  penalty  for 
murder  could  have  been  imposed. 

This  illustrates  how  closely  the  legis- 
lative history  of  this  old  statute,  which 
was  connected  with  section  241,  is  re- 
lated to  the  pending  bill  and  should  be 
pertinent  in  our  deliberation. 

Who  can  doubt  that  there  Is  at  least 
some  connection  between  the  instant 
bill,  H.R.  2516,  which  has  its  roots  in 


titles  V  of  the  omnibus  civil  rights  bills 
of  1966  and  1967  and  the  trials  involving 
assailants  of  civil  rights  workers  in  the 
South. 

The  record  will  show  that  several  mur- 
der cases  were  tried  under  section  241 
and  the  old  statute  which  I  read  a  mo- 
ment ago.  It  will  show  further  that  re- 
gardless of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the 
trial  of  any  particular  murder  case,  and 
regardless  of  the  justice  or  injustice 
therein  obtained  or  meted  out.  the  whole 
process  of  giving  this  type  of  criminal 
jurisdiction  to  the  Federal  courts  was 
reconsidered  in  full  debate  in  the  Senate 
in  1908.  and  section  5509  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  was  repealed — the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring  later— there- 
by placing  the  Federal  courts  back  into 
the  sphere  of  purely  Federal  jurisdiction 
where  they  properly  belong. 

Senator  Augustus  Octavlus  Bacon  of 
Georgia  led  the  fight  in  the  Senate  to  get 
this  law  repealed. 

Senator  Bacon  was  born  in  Bryan 
County.  Ga.,  October  20.  1839.  He  at- 
tended and  graduated  from  t>oth  the  un- 
dergraduate school  and  the  law  school  at 
the  University  of  Georgia  at  Athens.  Ga. 
He  then  entered  the  practice  of  the  law 
at  Atlanta  but  soon  thereafter  entered 
the  Confederate  Army  at  the  beginning 
of  the  War  Between  the  States.  He  served 
actively  and  with  distinction  in  the  Con- 
federate Army  and  was  adjutant  of  the 
Ninth  Georgia  Regiment  in  the  Army 
of  Northern  Virginia.  Subsequently  he 
was  commissioned  captain  in  the  Provi- 
sional Army  of  the  Confederacy  and  was 
assigned  to  general  staff  duty.  After  the 
war.  he  resumed  the  practice  of  law  in 
Macon,  Ga.  He  served  for  8  years  as 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  Georgia  and  was  president  of  the 
Democratic  State  convention  of  1880.  In 
1894  he  was  elected  as  a  Democrat  to  the 
U.S.  Senate  and  served  in  the  Senate  as 
a  distinguished  Member  of  this  body 
until  his  death  in  1914,  a  period  of  serv- 
ice of  approximately  20  years. 

On  February  24,  1908,  the  bill,  S.  2982, 
was  pending  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  It 
was  a  bill  to  codify,  revise,  and  amend 
the  penal  laws  of  the  United  States.  The 
proposed  codification  included  the  two 
1870  civil  rights  statutes— now  18  U.S.C. 
241  and  18  U.S.C.  242— and  the  ancillary 
statute  which  gave  extra  or  State  crime 
jurisdiction  to  the  Federal  courts  under 
section  241. 

Senator  Bacon  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  delete  the  State  criminal  juris- 
diction statute — Revised  Statutes  5509— 
from  the  codification,  which,  of  course, 
was  a  motion  to  repeal  the  statute. 

Senator  Weldon  Brinton  Heyburn.  Re- 
publican from  Idaho,  opposed  the  repeal 
of  the  statute. 

The  Congressional  Record  of  Febru- 
ary 24.  1908.  pages  2386-2391,  contains 
an  interesting  and  pertinent  debate  on 
this  subject  which  is  quite  appropriate 
for  consideration  in  connection  with  the 
instant  bill. 
I  will  quote  some  interesting  parts  of 

this  debate 


Mr.  HETBtJRN.  I  think  that  goes  very  far 
toward  meeting  the  objection  urged  by  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  and  this  section  In- 
vested the  United  States  court  with  Jurisdic- 
tion over  an  offender  for  an  offense  against 


the  State  laws.  Both  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  and  the  United  States  circuit 
court  hold  that  the  offense  for  which  the 
party  can  be  tried  and  punished  In  the  Unit- 
ed States  court  is  limited  to  conspiracy,  but 
it  the  parties  are  found  guilty  of  the  con- 
spiracy they  may  be  punished  upon  that 
verdict  to  the  extent  that  they  might  be 
punished  for  the  conspiracy  and  the  crime 
committed  pursuant  of  it  combined.  There 
Is  nothing  unreasonable  about  that,  because 
It  must  be  that  power  will  be  vested  some- 
where for  the  punishment  of  a  conspiracy 
that  results  in  murder.  That  Is  one  decision 
upon  the  question. 

There  are  a  great  many  of  these  cases 
coming  before  the  courts  even  up  to  the 
present  time— cases  entirely  different  in  char- 
acter rrom  those  in  contemplation  at  the 
time  the  statute  was  enacted.  It  has  con- 
tinually occurred  in  the  Jurisprudence  of 
this  country  that  a  law  enacted  to  meet  an 
existing  condition  has  been  found  useful  and 
necessary  to  meet  conditions  not  even  con- 
templated at  the  time  of  the  enactment  of 
the  law.  Therefore,  when  the  question  of  the 
continuance  of  this  section  in  force  Is  up 
for  consideration  we  must  consider  not  only 
whether  the  conditions  that  called  for  the 
enactment  of  the  law  exist,  but  whether  other 
conditions  exist  that  have  arisen  since.  I  de- 
sire to  note  in  the  Record  in  connection 
with  this  matter  the  cases.  In  re  Lancaster 
( 137  U.S.  393 ) .  Logan  v.  United  States  ( 144  US 
263 1.  In  re  Quarles  and  Butler  (158  US  532). 
Afotes  v.  United  States  (178  US  458).  and 
United  States  v.  Davis  (107  Fed.  Rep..  753), 
all  of  which  are  recent  cases. 

I  have  here  a  list  of  cases  that  were  tried 
under  conditions  that  were  not  contemplated 
by  the  legislators  at  the  time  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  law;  but  this  law  has  proven 
to  be  useful  and  necessary  to  meet  entirely 
new  conditions  of  a  different  class  from 
those  then  contemplated.  Now  to  repeal  it 
would  leave  no  law  upon  the  statute  books 
under  which  these  offenses  of  more  recent 
origin  and  practice  could  be  punished  .  .  . 

Mr.  Bacon.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  know 
whether  It  Is  very  profitable  for  us  to  dis- 
cuss this  question,  because,  as  the  Senator 
well  knows.  If  we  come  to  a  final  Issue  there 
is  no  way  by  which  It  can  be  determined. 
It  may  very  seriously  affect  the  question 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  bill  will  ultimately 
pass;  but  I  do  not  know  that  we  can  deter- 
mine the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
Senator  shall  prevail  In  his  contention  or 
whether  I  shall  prevail  In  mine,  because  the 
necessary  machinery  for  that  determina- 
tion is  not  at  hand;  but  I  want  to  say.  In 
order  that  the  record  may  be  complete,  that 
the  Senator  misapprehends  altogether  the 
point  of  my  objection  to  the  section. 

This  is  not  a  section  whlct   I  claim  was 
adapted  or  designed  for  a  condition  of  affairs 
different  from  that  which  now  exists.  I  say 
it   is   a   section   which   was   never   a    proper 
section  upon  the  books,  and  that  It  is  simply 
a  cloak,  a  device,  under  which  offenses  purely 
against  the  State  law  are  taken  cognizance 
of  by  the  Federal  courts,  and  under  which 
parties  are  tried  and  convicted  in  the  Fed- 
eral courts  when   the  offense  committed   Is 
an  offense  simply  against  the  State.  I  am 
going  to  state  this  very  briefly,  because  I  do 
not    feel    any    disposition    to    go    into    any 
long    argument    this    afternoon.    I    did    not 
expect  this  matter  to  come  up  at  this  time, 
and  I  was  quite  content  with  the  suggestion 
the  Senator  himself  had  made  to  me  that 
the  resumption  of  the  consideration  of  this 
bill  should  not  be  had  until  tomorrow.  But 
in  order  that  my  point  may  be  made  clear. 
I  will  read  the  section  preceding  this  section 
and  then  that  section  in  connection  with  It. 
to  show  how  vitterly  useless  it  is  for  the 
purpose    of    affecting    the    punishment    of 
anyone   who    violates   the   Federal    law   and 
how    adapted    It    Is    to    the    usurpation    of 
jurisdiction    by    the    Federal    courts    of    an 
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offense   against   the   State  which   1.   not  an 
offense  against  the  Federal   «"thoriiy 

Section  5508  Is  the  one  in  which  there 
1,  an  offense  against  the  Federal  Government 
Mt  out.  and  it  is  tn  these  words: 

•If  two  or  more  person  conspire  to 
injure,  oppress,  threaten,  or  intimidate  any 
cuizen  in  the  free  exer.i=e  or  --njcyment  of 
arv  H«1U  or  privilege  secur^l  to  h,m  b>^the 
constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States 
or  because  of  his  having  so  exercised  the 
same:  or  If  two  or  more  persons  go  in  dis- 
guise on  the  highway,  or  on  t»^«  l^^'^^tf  °' 
Liother.  with  intent  to  prevent  or  hinder 
his  iree  exercise  or  enjoyment  of  any  right 
or  i;ti\  liege  so  secured" — 

There  \a  the  offense  set  out.  complete  In 
Itself  Here  comes  the  P«"«">',  ^„„  ..  .^ 
•Thcv  <!hnll  be  flned  not  more  than  95.000 
and  imprisoned  not  more  than  ten  years: 
and  hall,  moreovei.  be  thereafter  Ineligible 
to  anv  ;mc:-.  or  p..  .'  tf  i  onor,  profit  or 
trusL  J.  .tti  ^y  the  Coi -.tartion  ..i  laws 
tf    the    U;iied    Statts." 

1  think  that  anyone  will  agree,  whether  he 
is  a  'liwver  or  lavman.  that  the  offense  13 
set  oiit  there  and  the  penalty  is  attached, 
malting  in  Itself  a  complete  statute  and 
nothing  more  is  needed  to  punish  for  the 
offense  -omtnuted  ag.itnst  the  Federal  au- 
thority If  there  were  no  other  section  there 
would  be  no  trouble  in  the  administration  of 
the  law  If  nothing  followed  it  nothing  .nore 
would  be  required.  A  party  who  violated  the 
terms  of  the  statute,  as  I  have  read  It,  could 
be  indicted  and  tried,  and  if  found  guilty 
cc-ukl  (;p  puaushed.  un-J  no  slight  pun'ihmeni 

*'  Here  Is  this  independent  ser  tlon  5509  to 
whirh  I  am  objecting: 

•Ij  :n  the  act  of  violating  any  provision  In 
eltiier  c£  t^e  two  preceding  sections  any  other 

felony'*-^ 

Not  anything  that  Is  a  part  of  that  felony. 

but  "any  other  felony" — 

■or  misdemeanor  be  committed,  the  of- 
fender shall  be  punished  for  the  same  with 
such  punishment  as  is  attached  to  such 
felonv  perpetuated  in  theSt  >te.  not  a  p..rt  oi 
State  m  which  the  offense  Is  committed. 

How  possibly  can  It  be  contended  that  that 
section  relates  to  anything  except  some 
felony  perpetrated  in  the  State,  not  a  part  of 
the  original  felony?  It  might  have  been  done 
in  connection  with,  but  it  has  no  office  as  a 
part  of  the  original  offense. 

The  law  is  not  ambiguous.  It  does  not  leave 
us  in  dcubt  as  to  whether  or  not  it  is  an 
offense  which  may  be  properly  said  to  consti- 
tute a  nnrt  of  e;ther  ot  the  offenses  specified 
in  r;ther  of  the  two  preceding  sections.  It 
snvs  speciftcallv  "anv  other."  not  a  part  of 
the  same,  but  any  other  offense.  ... 

Mier  there  has  been  an  assault,  possibly. 
a  difficulty  between  two  peo]  le.  one  of  whom 
wants  to  have  a  trial  In  the  Federal  court, 
he  goes  and  makes  any  sort  of  an  allegation 
about  a  conspiracy,  an  afterthought,  and  a 
man  is  dragged  a  hundred  miles  from  his 
home  away  from  his  witness,  put  to  great 
expense  and  inconvenience,  and  In  a  position 
where  It  is  almost  impossible  for  him  prop- 
erlv  to  defend  himself,  and  carried  before  a 
Federal  court  and  tried  for  an  offense  which 
can  only  properly  be  tried  in  a  State  court. 

It  is  not  a  slight  matter.  Mr.  President, 
and  I  was  not  speaking  lightly  when  I  said 
in  opeiUng  my  remarks  that  we  might  not 
be  able  this  afternoon,  for  the  lack  of  proper 
machinery  here,  to  determine  whether  this 
section  shall  go  out  or  whether  It  shall  re- 
main in  the  bin.  It  is  a  matter  of  such  grave 
.mportance  that  It  is  one  which  may  put 
m  jeopardy  the  whole  question  whether  this 
bill  shall  receive  the  sanction  of  the  Senate. 
/  regard  it  as  one  of  the  moat  important 
tnmgs  m  this  body  of  laus.  I  say  one  of  the 
most  important— one  of  the  gravest  and  most 
serious,  one  absolutely  unnecessary  to  the 
proper   administration   of    the   Federal    law. 
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and  one  of  the  most  serious,  which  Is  found 
In  practical  operation  to  give  opportunity  to 
usurpation  by  the  Federal  court*  of  Jurisdic- 
tion 111  the  trial  of  cases  wnere  the  offense 
has  been  committed  against  the  State  and 
not  against  the  General  Government. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  no  desire  to  delay  the 
Senate  with  a  further  argument.  I  think  I 
have   presented    it   in   a   way   that    Senators 
present  can  understand  the  enormity  of  this 
thing,    and    I   want    to   say    to    the   Senator 
from   Idaho  that   the  thing  which   has  im- 
pressed   this   case   upon   n.e   more   serloubly 
than  anything  else  is  the  very  case  of  Lan- 
caster from  which  he  read    I  uas  of  counsel 
In    that   case    and   I    know    .ill    atjout   li.    It 
W.IS  a  plain  case  of  tnurder.  The  quesUon  who 
committed    the   murder   was   a   very   serious 
question  In  the  case.  But  whoever  committed 
It,  It  was  a  plain  case  of  murder  and  .i  very 
atrocious     case     of     murder.     Parties     were 
dragged  a  hundred  n>Ues  from  their  homes, 
tried    away    iiom    tlielr    laniltes    and    their 
friends,   where   it  w.. ,  uiillcult   for   them   to 
procure  witnesses,  and  whei.\  belcre  any  wit- 
nesses could  be  summoned  before  the  court, 
there  had  to  be  reduced  to  writing  a  state- 
ment of    everything   :t   was   expected   to   be 
proved    by   that   witness,   which    had    to   be 
handed  to  the  prosecuting  attorney  for  him 
to  be  ready  with  a  witness  to  rebut  the  evi- 
dence before  it  was  brought  into  court.  After 
a   trial   which   lasted   for   more   than    thirty 
days  some  of  the   parties  were  sent  to  the 
penitentiary  for  life  and  others  for  terms  of 
years,  and   alter  some  of  them  had  died  in 
"prison  and  but  one  remained.  President  Mc- 
Klnley  pardoned  that  man  Lancaster   upon 
the    statement    of    Attorney-General   Griggs 
In  writing  that  upon  the  record  in  that  caxc 
he  ought  ne\cr  to  hare  been  convicted.  The 
Senator  wants  Illustrations    There  is  a  con- 
crete  case   which    he   himself    has   brought 
before  the  Senate;  and  It  Is  not  the  only  In- 
stance in  which  I  have  had  a  practical  illus- 
tration of  the  enormity  of  this  law. 

Mr.  President,  If  there  la  anything  that  Is 
important  under  our  system  cf  Government. 
It   is   that   parties   siiould   be   tiled   In   their 
States    lor   offences    against    the   State,    and 
that  no  warping  or  twisting,  with  the  Gen- 
ernl    Government    organized    as    It    was    for 
altogether  other  purposes,  should  plain   of- 
fenses against   the  State  be  taken  Jurisdic- 
tion of   bv   the  Federal  courts.  The  Federal 
courts  sit  at  long  distances  from  one  an- 
other. It  Is  the  right  of  the  party  to  be  tried, 
except  In  very  extraordinary  circumstances, 
by  a  Jury  of  the  vicinage,  and  he  should  be 
tried   near   the  scene  of   the   alleged   crime, 
where   he   can   have   the   attendance   of   his 
witnesses,    and    it    is    a    hardship    and    an 
enormity  and  an  inlqiUty  that  a  statute  so 
absolutely  unnecessary  for  the  maintenance 
of   any   Federal    interest   as    this    Is,   should 
remain  upon  the  statute  book  by  which  men 
can  be  dragged  .i  hundred  miles  from  their 
homes   to  be   tried   for  an  ordinary  case  of 
violation  of  the  State  law. 

Mr.  President,  Senator  Bacon  made 
quite  a  devastating  case  against  this 
particular  section  and.  as  a  result,  he 
closed  his  remarks  by  saying: 

Mr.  President.  I  move  to  strike  out  the 
section. 

As  a  result  of  his  presentation  and  the 
motion  he  made,  the  section  was  stricken 
out  and  was  left  out  of  the  codification — 
in  other  words,  it  was  repealed. 

This  may  be  found  at  page  2391  of 
the  Record  of  February  24.  1908.  The 
repeal  of  this  statute  then  became  a  part 
of  the  revision  of  the  penal  laws. 

I  have  quoted  from  the  debate  at  some 
length  because  I  think  that  it  is  perti- 
nent and  important. 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  Senator 


Bacon  that,  if  there  is  anything  impor- 
tant under  our  system  of  government. 
It  is  that  parties  should  be  tried  in  their 
States  for  oflenses  against  their  States, 
and  that  by  no  warping  or  twisting  of 
alleged  Federal  crimes  for  interference 
with  enjoyment  of  the  privileges  of  State 
programs  should  jurisdiction  be  given 
to  the  Federal  Government,  organized  as 
it  is  for  altogether  other  purposes. 

It  is  true  that  Federal  coi.it.'i  in  most 
States  bit  Ion::  distances  fiom  one  an- 
other It  is  the  litht  of  every  puty  to  be 
tiled,  except  in  v.ry  cxtiaciclmarj-  cir- 
cumstances, by  a  j  iry  in  the  vicinage. 
He  cho.  Id  be  tried  nera-  the  :  ccne  of  the 
alleged  ciime  \\i;2ie  he  can  have  the 
attendance  of  his  witnesses.  Tlicie  is  no 
justification  to  put  upon  the  statute 
books  a  proposal  to  drag  men  a  hundred 
miles  from  their  iion^es  to  bs  tried  lor 
vague  alleged  mterlcrence  wit.i  :omeone 
enjoying  the  benefits  of  any  Federal, 
State,  or  local  program  in  such  flagrant 
violation  of  our  traditions  oi  govern- 
ment. ,  ^ 

Mr.  President.  I  could  elaborate  on 
this  subject  much  further.  b.it  I  shall 
rest  for  the  time  being,  and  yield  the 

floor. 
Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 

of  a  quorum.  ^^      ,    , 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Presidf-nt.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


GEN.  HANPORD  MacNIDER 
Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
Iowa's  most  famous  sons.  Gen.  Hanford 
MacNider.  died  last  Saturday  m  Sara- 
sota, Fla.  ^  ^  ^  .  ,  ♦ 
Citizen-soldier,  hero.  Industrialist, 
civil  leader.  Government  official  and 
patriot— all  were  labels  applied  to  Gen- 
eral MacNider  of  Mason  City.  Iowa. 

He  served  with  gallantry  in  both 
World  Wars.  He  was  a  national  com- 
mander of  the  American  Legion.  He  was 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  War.  He  was  a 
Minister  to  Canada.  He  was  once  under 
serious  consideration  for  both  President 
and  Vice  President  on  the  Republican 
ticket. 

There  are  many  who  considered  Gen- 
eral MacNider  "the  greatest  citizen  sol- 
dier in  the  history  of  the  United  States." 
As  the  Des  Moines  Register  put  it  in 
an  editorial  on  February  20: 

This  Is  not  mere  comradely  hyperbole 
General  MacNider  was  In  a  class  by  himself 
as  a  part-time  army  ofBcer.  This  is  saying 
a  lot  in  a  country  which  always  has  depended 
upon  the  citizen  mlUtla  and  reserve  officers 
to  provide  the  bulk  of  lU  armed  forces  In 
time  of  war. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  three 
articles,  one  entitled  "Soldier,  Statesman 
and  Civil  Leader  Dies,"  from  the  Febru- 
ary 1'.'  issue  of  the  Mason  City  Globe- 
Gazette;  one  entitled  "General  Mac- 
Nider—The  Later  Years,"  from  the  Des 
Moines  Sunday  Register  of  February  18. 
and  an  editorial  entitled  "Gen.  Han- 
ford MacNider."  from  the  Des  Moines 


Register  of  February  20  to  be  placed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
I  Prom  the  Mason  city  (lowal  Globe-Gazette. 
Feb.  17.  19681 

Soldier.  Statesman  and  Civic  Leader  Dies 
(By  E,  A.  Norem) 

MacNider  was  born  In  Mason  City  Oct.  2, 
1889.  the  only  son  of  Mr.  and  h:rs.  Charles  H. 
MacNider.  He  was  the  third  generation  of  a 
famllv  that  h.^s  been  part  of  the  life  of  this 
comrrlunttv  since  1371  when  Tom  MacNider. 
the  generals  grandfather,  arrived  as  a  con- 
tractor building  bridges  for  the  Central  of 
Iowa  Railroad — now  the  M.  and  St.  L.  Divi- 
sion of  Northwestern  railway. 

One  cf  the  vivid  memories  of  his  chllrthocd 
was  the  departure  cl  Company  A  cf  the  52nd 
Iowa  Infantrv.  called  out  for  service  In  the 
Spanish-American  War  In  1898.  He  and  other 
boys  and  girls  folla<wed  the  outfit  down  the 
main  street  to  the  Milwaukee  station,  with 
the   village  band   blaring  and   colors  flying. 

This  brought  the  same  kind  of  a  lump 
to  his  throat  that  t^'as  to  stay  with  him  all 
the  rest  of  his  life  da  such  occasions  and  was 
to  be  duplicated  almost  exactly  55  years  later 
when  at  Camp  McOoy  in  1953  as  the  retiring 
major  general  of  the  line  he  took  the  last 
review  of  his  Army  Reserve  division,  the 
103rd. 

Between  those  veers  a  tremendous  amount 
of  action  and  achievement,  both  In  the 
military  and  civilian  efforts,  became  a  part 
of  his  life. 

NO  WEST  POINT 

In  1903— at  the  age  of  14  years— he  was 
enrolled  at  Milton  Military  Academy  In 
Massachusetts,  where  he  was  graduated  In 
1907.  At  this  time  he  was  cflTcred  a  non- 
competitive appointment  to  West  Point,  but 
his  parents  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
such  Ideas.  According  to  the  accepted  family 
schedule  he  was  to  attend  Harvard,  after 
which  he  was  to  go  into  the  family  bank, 
the  First  National  of  Mason  City. 

He  finished  college  In  three  years.  He  had 
plaved  freshman  football  and  was  slated 
for  the  varsity  team,  but  an  Injury  prevented 
participation  In  football  after  the  first  year. 
One  summer  hij  made  a  trip  across  the 
ocean  on  a  cattle  boat  and  an  extended  tour 
of  Europe  on  a  motorcycle.  Upon  being 
graduated  In  1911.  he  received  a  trip  around 
the  world  with  some  of  his  classmates.  He 
then  went  into  his  father's  bank,  starting  as 
bookkeeper  and  later  becoming  teller  and 
assistant  casnler. 

In  1916.  when  World  War  I  was  already  well 
under  w;:v  In  Europe,  he  signed  up  as  an  am- 
bulance driver  wltlh  the  French  Army  with- 
out notifying  his  parents.  But  his  father  suf- 
fered a  stroke  on  the  very  day  he  had  ex- 
pected to  announce  his  intentions.  The 
family  doctor  told  him  if  ne  wanted  to  kill 
his  father  the  thing  to  do  was  to  carry  out 
his  plans. 

By  this  time  he  was  second  lieutenant  of 
Company  A  of  the  National  Guard  after  hav- 
ing served  as  chrilrman  of  a  committee  to 
solicit  funds  for  up  armory.  That  summer  he 
spent  his  \acaticn  at  one  of  the  first  civilian 
military  trai'  ine;  Camps  at  Ft.  Sheridan  and 
became  first  licHterant  of  his  company, 
which  shortly  alterwards  was  called  to 
Mexican  border  service. 

MEXICAN    BORDER 

"For  the  Iowa  trocps,  the  border  assign- 
ment was  a  military  holiday  of  the  first 
order,"  the  general  wrote  about  it  after- 
wards. After  nine  months  of  service  the  2nd 
Iowa,  of  which  Company  A  was  a  unit,  was 
mustered  out  March  23.  1917.  at  Fort  Des 
Moines. 

On  the  following  April  6.  the  United  States 
entered  World  War  I  and  on  May  15  of  that 
year  MacNider  was  admitted  to  the  first  offi- 


cers training  camp  at  Ft.  SnelUng.  Minn. 
Commissioned  u  ^eco.;d  lieutenant,  he  was 
assigned  to  the  Infantry  and  later  tran.sforred 
to  the  9th  Infantry,  2nd  Division,  with  which 
he  sailed  to  France  Sept.  7.  1917.  tor  .service 
with   the  American  Expeditionary  Forces. 

In  Prance  MacNider  was  assigned  to  the 
first  corps  school,  designed  to  teach  Ameri- 
cans French  methods  of  warfare.  He  had  this 
assignment  Oct.  22  to  Nov.  30.  1917.  He  was 
named  instructor  In  the  army  candidates 
.school  in  the  walled  city  of  Lnnpres,  France, 
Dec.  15.  1917. 

He  \va.<  lialfw.iv  throu;ih  the  training  of  a 
j.ocond  class  when  he.  erger  to  get  into  com- 
bat dutv,  "went  over  the  hill"  to  Join  his  own 
old  c'lmmand  May  15.  1918.  He  had  the  ex- 
cuse that  his  War  Department  orders  read 
that  he  was  uFsigned  to  the  9th  Infantry  and 
that  no  one  had  the  right  to  separate  him 
from  It  for  .any  other  duty. 

IN  FRANCE 

When,  after  several  days  of  wandering 
back  of  the  French  front  he  finally  found 
his  old  regimental  headquarters  he  reported 
without  orders,  pretty  well  scared  by  this 
time  over  his  Infraction  of  Army  rules  and 
regulations.  The  regiment,  however,  was 
sorely  short  of  officers  and  even  a  stray 
.second  lieutenant  was  welcome.  He  was 
given  the  assignment  of  regimental  adju- 
tant, despite  his  protest  he  wanted  to  return 
to  his  platoon. 

The  dav  after  he  joined  the  regiment.  It 
marched  down  the  road  to  Ch.Tteau  Thierry 
to  help  stop  the  last  desperate  drive  of  the 
Germans  toward  Paris. 

In  the  months  that  followed  his  Joining 
his  combat  division,  MacNider  distinguished 
hlm.self  to  the  extent  that  he  became  one 
of  the  most  decorated  officers  of  the  war. 
He  was  promoted  to  first  lieutenant  in  May 
and  captain  in  July  1918,  at  which  time  he 
was  made  regimental  adjutant.  As  such  he 
served  in  the  Alsne  defensive,  Alsne-Marne 
offensive.  Marbach  and  Limey  defensive  sec- 
tors and  the  St.  Mlhlel  and  Meuse-Argonne 
offensive. 

WOUNDED  IN  ACTION 

C-ipt  MacNider  was  wr  >-.nded  in  action 
Sept.  12.  1918.  in  the  St.  Mihiel  erg?7ement. 
Oct.  17,  1918.  he  was  prcmoted  to  major. 
Oct.  27.  1918.  he  was  a'-igned  as  division 
adjutant  of  the  2nd  Division  and  was  sta- 
tioned in  Germany  until  the  latter  part  of 
July  1919. 

He  was  promoted  to  lieutenant  colonel 
May  19.  1919,  and  on  Sept.  9.  1919.  at  Camp 
TYavls.  Tex.,  he  concluded  his  service  with 
the  acceptance  of  his  resignation  by  the 
President. 

MacNider  accepted  an  appointment  as 
lieutenant-colonel.  Infantry  Officers  Reserve 
Corps.  Nov.  15.  1919.  ar^d  as  colonel  in  that 
corps  July  27.  1922.  which  commission  he 
held  during  the  period  in  1S26  and  1927 
when  he  was  serving  as  AssisUnt  Secretary 
of  War  under  Secretary  Dwlght  C.  Davis 
and  President  Coolidge. 

After  the  war  MacNider  returned  to  his 
home  and  arsumed  the  lead  in  forming  an 
American  Legion  post,  Clausen-Worden  101, 
of  which  he  was  the  first  commander.  He 
leaped  into  the  national  limelight  by  taking 
a  vigorous  part  in  the  Minneapolis  and 
Cleveland  national  conventions  In  1919  and 
1920. 

MacNider  nominated  Col.  Matt  Tlnley  for 
state  commander  of  the  American  Legion  in 
1919  and  was  himself  elected  vice  command- 
er. As  vice  commander  he  did  a  large  amount 
of  organization  work  In  the  state  which  he 
continued  when  he  was  elected  state  com- 
mandsr  the  next  year. 

At  Kansas  City  in  1921  he  was  put  Into 
nomination  for  the  national  commandershlp 
by  Dan  Steck.  later  U.S.  Senator.  He  was 
elected  by  acclamation. 

When  MacNider  handed  the  national  com- 
manders  gavel  to  his  successor  at  the  1922 


convention  in  New  Orleans,  he  had  averaged 
more  than  three  appearances  on  public  plat- 
forms a  day  throughout  the  12  months, 
usually  all  in  different  towns  and  cities  and 
In  every  state.  He  continued  to  Insist  that 
the  national  organization  adopt  the  "Iowa 
idea."  of  community  service  which  made  It 
mandatory  that  every  post  of  the  Legion 
make  some  unselfish  contribution  to  Its  com- 
munity welfare  each  year  or  lose  its  charter. 
a  program  he  said  "to  make  the  Legion  in 
Iowa  an  Integral  and  worthwhile  p.Trt  of 
Iowa  life." 

ORGANIZES    BANK 

Home  again  in  late  1922  after  a  half  dozen 
years  out  of  civilian  pursuits.  MacNider  orga- 
nized an  Investment  affiliate  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank,  of  which  his  father  was  presi- 
dent. 

He  served  as  vice  president  of  the  bank  and 
as  director  in  the  Northwestern  States  Port- 
land Cement  Co..  of  which  his  father  was 
president  and  general  manager.  He  al.so  took 
active  part  in  organization  work  of  the  Re- 
publican party. 

Feb.  20.  1925.  he  was  married  to  Margaret 
McAuley.  also  a  native  of  Mason  Cltv.  Soon 
after  the  wedding  he  was  Fummnn.'d  to 
Washington  by  President  Coolidge  to  become 
Assistant  Secretary  of  War  in  charge  of  In- 
dustrial mobilization. 

So  well  did  industry  cooperate  with  his 
efforts  that  in  an  address  at  Chattanooga. 
Tenn .  in  October  1927  MacNider  declared 
that  If  the  new  mobilization  plans  had  been 
in  effect  at  the  time  of  Worid  War  I  the  war 
would  have  cost  the  United  States  only  half 
the  ainovint  It  did. 

His  agreement  was  to  serve  one  year,  but 
the  President  persuaded  him  to  stay  until 
early  1928.  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Col. 
Burton  Robblns  of  Cedar  Rapids,  whose  ap- 
pointment he  had  suggested.  . 

During  those  Washington  years  he  served 
as  Acting  Secretary  of  War  a  great  part  of  the 
time,  attending  cabinet  meetings.  Inspecting 
all  the  larger  Army  Installations,  making 
hundreds  of  talks  over  the  country  and  put- 
ting the  industrial  mobilization  structure  on 
as  permanent  a  baris  as  possible.  He  flew 
50.000  miles  by  airplane,  many  times  with 
inexperienced  cadet  pilots. 

Two  son?.  Tcm  and  Jack,  were  bom  to  the 
MacNiders  while  he  served  as  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  War.  A  third  son.  Angus,  was  born 
shortly  after  the  family  returned  from  a  trip 
overseas  in  1928. 

On  Oct.  30.  1928.  Charies  H.  MacNider  died 
suddenly  in  his  office  at  the  First  Nation:.! 
Bank.  The  son  took  over  the  management  of 
the  affairs  of  the  family.  He  Immediately  be- 
came chairman  of  the  board  of  the  bnnk  and 
a  year  later,  after  purchasint?  a  large  stock 
holding,  and  receiving  other  backing,  as- 
sumed his  father's  place  as  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Northwestern  States 
Portland  Cement  Co. 

BANCORPOBATION 

Soon  afterwards  the  First  National  Bank, 
with  the  Northwestern  National  Bank  of 
Minneapolis  and  other  banking  Institutions 
formed  the  Northwest  Bancorporatlon.  which 
was  soon  expanded  to  Uke  over  a  hundred 
banks  in  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  the 
Dakotas  and  Montana.  As  a  vice  president 
and  director  of  this  new  enterprise,  Mac- 
Nider put  considerable  effort  into  its  organi- 
zation and  management. 

In  May  1930.  MacNider  was  again  called  to 
Washington  where  he  was  asked  by  President 
Hoover  to  serve  as  Minister  to  Canada  for 
the  drafting  of  a  treaty  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
Waterway.  MacNider  agreed  to  take  the  ap- 
pointment if  not  more  than  six  months'  serv- 
ice was  Involved. 

The  Senate  approved  the  appointment  and. 
In  June  1930,  MacNider  and  his  family  Jour- 
neyed to  Ottawa,  where  he  presented  hla 
credentials  to  the  Governor  General,  the 
Earl  of  WllUngton. 

It  was  two  years  later  before  the  Canadian 
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government  agreed  that  If  the  United  8Ut«» 
would  approve  the  necessary  treaty.  It  would 
go  along.  The  treaty  was  signed  in  Washing- 
ton in  1932  and  President  Hoover  Immedi- 
ately submitted  It  to  the  Senate  for  Its 
approval. 

On  their  Journey  back  to  Canada,  the 
prime  minister,  the  Canadian  minister  to 
Washington  and  MacNlder  were  awarded 
honorary  Doctor  of  Law  degrees  by  Syra- 
cuse University.  With  the  big  mission  com- 
pleted the  MacNlders  returned  home.  The 
seaway  treaty,  however,  ran  Into  rough 
weather  In  the  Senate.  It  was  not  until  1953 
when  Canada  threatened  to  complete  the 
waterway  as  an  all-Canadian  project  that 
Congress  finally  agreed  to  go  along. 

WOBLO    WAB    n 

At  the  American  Legions  national  con- 
vention at  Milwaukee  In  1941.  less  than  two 
months  before  Pearl  Harbor,  the  convention 
had  before  It  a  resolution  endorsing  a  na- 
tional policy  of  "all  aid  short  of  war."  which 
MacNlder   indicted  as  "national   hypocrisy  " 

MacNlder  told  his  fellow  Legionnaires: 

■I  want  this  convention  to  have  the  guts 
to  say  what  it  means.  If  this  is  our  war.  lefs 
go  m.  If  it  Isn't  our  war.  lefs  stay  out. 

"I  hope  I  never  hear  again  that  we  are 
cringing  bertirid  the  British  Navy  while  some- 
bodv  else  is  fighting  our  war  The  President 
should  ask  Congress  for  a  declaration  of  war. 
If  Congress  thinks  that  the  proper  course.  It 
can  declare  war.  Then  you  and  I  will  march 
out  again  to  lick  the  enemies  of  our  country." 

When  the  call  came  a  few  weeks  later  with 
the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  Dec.  7.  1941. 
MacNlder  marched.  He  lmme<llately  wired 
President  Roosevelt,  offering  his  services.  He 
was  ordered  to  Australia  with  the  first  con- 
tingent shipping  out  of  New  York  Jan.  23. 

1942. 

MacNlders  first  task  was  to  direct  recep- 
tion of  shipping  bringing  troops  and  material 
for  the  Southwest  Pacific  Operations.  Upon 
Gen.   MacArthurs   arrival    from    the   Philip- 
pines. MacNlder  was  promoted  to  brigadier 
general  and  assigned  to  command  the  first 
American    infantry    conUngents,    whose    Job 
It  was  to  drive  the  Japs  out  of  New  Guinea. 
These  contingents  were  the  126th.  127th  and 
128th  Regiments  of  the  32nd  Division. 
J-7NCIJS   ncHTxa 
In  September  1942.  MacNlder  commanded 
the   128th  Task  Force   In   the  first  airborne 
troop     movement.     Hown     across     the     New 
Guinea  mountains  to  Wanlgela.  With  little 
equipment    the   outfit   marched   and   fought 
for  weeks  through  the  Jungle  and  swamps  In 
searing   tropical   heat   to   toke   part   In   the 
Buna  campaign. 

Landing  in  luggers  three  miles  from  Buna, 
the  128th  hit  the  Japs  at  Endaldere  on  Nov. 
18.  On  the  third  day  of  the  American  advance 
some  thousands  of  yards  from  Its  objective. 
MacNlder.  up  In  the  forefront  of  the  attack 
to  encourage  and  steady  the  troops,  caught 
some  11  fragments  of  a  Japanese  grenade. 
This  made  him  the  first  American  general 
officer  to  be  wounded  in  combat  In  World 
War  II. 

He  turned  over  his  command  when  doctors 
ordered  him  flown  to  Brisbane  on  the  Aus- 
tralian mainland  for  operations  and  hospi- 
talization. 

While  recovering  he  was  given  administra- 
tive assignments  which  made  him  unhappy. 
He  was  then  stationed  at  Port  Moresby  and 
Milne  Bay  In  New  Guinea.  In  charge  of  the 
Combined  OperaUons  Service  Command, 
acting  as  the  first  designated  co-ordlnator  of 
the  Australian  and  American  forces  in  the 
allocation  of  shipping  and  supplies 

His  opportunity  to  go  with  combat  troops 
again  came  In  early  1944  when  he  was  given 
the  assignment  as  Deputy  Commander. 
United  States  Forces  In  the  Admiralties,  and 
attached  to  the  ist  Cavalry  Dl%'lslon. 

He  was  second  In  command  over  the  50.000 
Army  and  Navy,  engineer  and  construcUon 


troops  whoM  Job  It  was  to  drive  out  the 
Jap  garrison  and  eetabllsh  a  naval  and  air 
base  on  Los  Negros  and  Manus  Islttnds. 


WOCNDKD    AGAIN 

By  this  time  a  tiny  fragment  of  the  grenade 
that  had  lodged  in  his  eye  at  the  time  he  was 
wounded  began  to  give  him  trouble,  flaring 
Into  infection.  He  was  rushed  to  New  York 
for  a  serlce  of  operations.  Still  bandaged,  he 
flew  to  the  Pacific  coast  with  his  mother,  wife 
and  youngest  son  to  wish  Godspeed  to  his 
second  son.  Jack,  who  a  Marine  of  17.  was 
being  shipped  to  Hawaii 

Tom.  the  eldest  son.  an  air  cadet  at  18. 
Joined  them  on  furlough  from  his  California 
staUon.  Angus  on  his  17th  birthday.  Joined 
the  Navv  and  went  Into  training  at  Great 
Lakes  while  his  father  flew  back  to  Australia. 
The  time  was  August  1944 

MacNlder  was  immediately  given  command 
of  the  158th  Regimental  Combat  Team,  then 
sUtloned  In  Noemfoor  Uland.  Dutch  Guinea. 
The  Combat  Team  was  larger  than  a  division 
with  Its  30.000  men.  who  not  only  did  the 
fighting  but  also  handled  the  supplies.  He 
also  was  in  command  of  the  503rd  Paratroop 
Regiment. 

Jan.  11.  1945.  the  outfit  stormed  ashore 
in  what  was  Gen.  MacNlders  first  participa- 
tion In  an  assault  landing  from  the  sea  The 
assault  was  on  Mablloa,  on  Llngayen  Gulf, 
on  the  west  shore  of  Luzon,  the  big  island  of 
the  Philippines  which  had  remained  in  the 
hands    of    the    Japanese    since    the    fall    of 

The  Bushmasters.  as  the  Combat  Team 
was  called,  got  the  worst  of  the  fighting,  be- 
ing on  the  left  flank  of  Gen.  Walter  Krue- 
gers  6th  Army,  hottest  sector  of  the  cam- 
paign MacNlders  forces,  now  augmented  by 
two  additional  Infantry  regiments,  fought 
Its  way  over  the  mountainous  ranges  inland, 
securing  the  west  Luzon  coast  against  the 
Japanese  forces,  now  withdrawing  to  the 
north. 

The  Bushmasters  later  ranged  across  Luzon 
to  capture  the  important  seaports  of  Ba tan- 
gas  and  Legaspl  and  to  clean  up  the  strategic 
Blcol  Peninsula. 


DISDAINED    FOXHOLE 

During  the  campaign  the  GIs  often  saw 
Gen.  MacNlder  up  front,  driving  hU  own 
Jeep,  disdaining  foxholes  when  the  going  was 
rough  and  frequently  leaving  his  aide  be- 
hind because  he  didn't  want  anyone  "to  get 
hurt." 

To  other  officers,  this  utter  disdain  of  dan- 
ger was  a  constant  cause  of  concern.  They 
told  about  the  time  the  men  dashed  for  fox- 
holes during  the  bombardment  and  left  a 
whining  dog  with  him  in  his  headquarters 
building.  "Somebody  come  and  get  this  dog." 
he  yelled.  "I  cant  sleep  with  him  howling  in 
here." 

On  June  30.  1945.  the  Luzon  campaign  and 
with  it  the  Blcol  operation  was  officially  ter- 
minated. With  the  Philippines  in  American 
hands,  the  158th  began  training  for  the 
D-2  landings  on  the  southern  islands  of  Ja- 
pan. In  addition.  MacNlder  forces  were 
charged  with  the  creation  and  training  of  a 
full  brigade  of  Philippine  Infantry  to  be  re- 
cruited from  the  scattered  guerrilla  troops. 
VJ-Day  came  in  August  with  the  result 
that  all  these  projects  were  discontinued. 
MacNlder  was  flown  to  Japan  to  make  ar- 
rangements for  the  newly  assigned  occupa- 
tion area  for  his  troops  close  to  the  great 
shrine  of   Nikko. 

MacNlder  spent  a  brief  period  in  occupied 
Japan  after  which  he  arrived  home  the  lat- 
ter part  of  October.  With  him  was  his  son, 
Jack,  who  fought  with  the  5th  Marines  on 
Iwo  Jlma  They  had  met  In  Japan  as  the 
.\merlcan  armies  converged  for  the  occupa- 
tion. 

Released  to  Inactive  duty  Feb.  8,  1946.  Gen. 
MacNlder  on  the  following  Aug.  19  became 
the  commanding  general  of  the  103rd  In- 
fantry   Division    of    the    Reserves    and    on 


March  31.  1949.  was  promoted  to  major  gen- 
eral. His  retirement  came  on  his  6and  birth- 
day. Oct.  a.  1961. 

At  this  last  encampment  at  Camp  McCoy. 
WU  .  in  the  summer  of  1951.  the  general  told 

■Om  soldiers  never  die.  but  all  the  young 
ones  wish  they  would." 

Aug  8.  1956.  President  Elsenhower  signed 
a  congressional  measure  that  advanced  him 
from  major  general  to  lieutenant  general. 
It  was  the  first  lime  that  an  officer  in  the 
reserves  had  achieved  a  higher  rank  than 
major  general. 

The  general  now  devoted  his  time  and 
energies  to  the  Job  of  remodeling  and  en- 
larging the  Northwestern  States  Portland 
Cement  Co  .  of  which  he  was  president  and 
general  manager,  and  to  many  other  duties 
connected  with  prlvaU  and  public  Interests. 
He  was  a  trustee  of  the  Equitable  LUe  In- 
surance Co.  of  Iowa.  .  .  ^  _ 
In  the  spring  of  1946  he  was  elected  an 
overseer  of  Harvard  College  and  the  next  half 
dozen  vears  he  served  as  chairman  of  the 
university's  geological  and  military  atfalrs. 
MacNlder  served  as  honorary  chairman  of 
the  committees  In  charge  of  Mason  City  s 
centennial  celebration  in  1953. 

In  the  spring  of  1962  another  honor  came 
to  the  general.  He  was  given  an  Honorary 
Doctor  of  Laws  degree  at  Simpson  College. 
Indlanola.  the  only  Iowa  institution  to  be- 
stow this  honor  upon  him. 

I  Prom  the  Des  Moines  dowal  Register. 

Feb.  18.  1968) 
General  MacNider— The  Later  Years 
I  Note.— Register  writer  James  Plansburg 
spent  several  davs  with  Hanford  MacNider 
in  the  summer  of  1965  His  account  of  Mac- 
Nider in  his  later  vears  touches  on  the  warm 
and  nostalgic  traits  of  a  great  lowan  and 
great  American.) 

(By  James  Flansburg) 
The  general — as  everyone  called  him— re- 
minded one  of  a  very-proper  Bostonlan.  who 
could  cuss  like  a  sergeant. 

He  had  little  time  for  small  t.ilk.  but  when 
he  described  his  boyhood  in  Mason  City  his 
ramrod  carriage  became  stralghter.  his  blue 
eyes  flashed  and  his  rumbling  voice  made 
him  seem  no  more  than  30. 

His  long  list  of  military  decorations  showed 
a  zest  for  fighting  Where  had  it  come  from? 
•I  don't  like  fighting."  he  said,  and  then 
paused  to  light  a  Patlma  cigarette,  the  brand 
he  began  smoking  when  he  was  on  the  Mexi- 
can border  in  191 S. 

"But  I  suppose  it  had  something  to  do 
with  when  the  voungsters  from  the  south 
glde— where  the  railroad  shops  were—de- 
cided to  fight,  they  hunted  up  the  banker's 

"'u  was  from  Mason  City,  "where  we  had 
a  small  Balkan  war  every  night."  that  young 
MacNlder  was  sent  east  to  prep  school  nnd 
then  to  Harvard,  where  he  finished  in  three 
•years  but  stayed  on  a  year  to  take  his  de- 
gree with  the  class  of  1911. 

His  companions  there  were  John  Reed, 
who  later  became  one  of  the  heroes  of  the 
Russian  revolution,  and  Waldo  Pelrce.  who 
became  a  prominent  artist.  If  he  knew  Wal- 
ter Llppmann  of  that  class  of  1910.  he  never 
volunteered  It.  Had  he  had  asked  he  no  doubt 
would  have  called  Uppmann  "that  red  fel- 
low." 

General  MacNlder's  political  views  are  re- 
flected when  he  talked  about  his  friend.  Re- 
publican Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  taking  a  post 
with  the  Johnson  administration: 

"I've  told  Cabot  several  times  he  ought  to 
give  u:>  this  play-acting  and  run  as  a  Dem- 
ocrat." 

Although  he  served  in  several  high  govern- 
ment posts,  and  was  quite  Influential,  he 
contended  that  he  didn't  like  politics:  'I 
can't  compromise  with  these  people." 

His  views  were  sharp.  Dwlght  D.  Elsen- 
hower was  a  major  on  the  staff  of  Assistant 


Secretary  of  War  MacNlder:  "He  was  one 
hell  of  a  nice  guy  and  a  genius  for  getting 
people  to  work  together." 

He  was  assistant  secretary  under  President 
Calvin  CooUdge:  'Silent  Cal.  hell,  he'd  talk 
your  leg  off  once  he  was  sure  you  didn't  want 
anything." 

As  a  businessman.  MacNider  Increased  the 
family's  holdings  several  times— probably  at 
least  HO  million — and  he  and  Mrs.  MacNlder. 
during  the  summers  in  Mason  City,  lived  In 
a  style  that  recalls  the  1890's. 

They  did  close  27  of  the  50  rooms  of  the 
family  home.  Indlanhead,  but  It  still  took 
a  substantial  staff  to  run  It. 

One  sunny  morning,  In  his  pajamas,  dress- 
ing robe  and  lap  robe,  he  greeted  a  guest 
at  Indlanhead. 

"I  look  like  General  Grant  writing  his 
memoirs,"  he  said. 

He  delighted  in  Joking  about  himself.  His 
Impression  of  himself  on  a  television  inter- 
view (where  In  40  minutes  only  two  "hells" 
slipped  in) :  "I  looked  like  a  newly  un- 
wrapped  mummy,   Rameses   the   Second." 

His  serious  moments  commanded  atten- 
tion. Once,  over  his  pre-luncheon  glass  of 
Irish  stout,  he  said:  "No,  I  won't  let  them 
hunt  pheasants  on  my  land.  I  hate  killing." 
No  one  at  the  table — at  the  Euchre  and 
Cycle  Club  on  the  top  floor  of  the  Hotel 
Hanford — could  think  of  anything  to  say. 
•I  hate  war."  added  the  general  after  about 
a  minute's  silence. 

In  later  years,  Mrs.  MacNlder  planned  his 
day.  He  liked  It  and  he  smiled  warmly  when 
she  Jumped  into  one  conversation:  "Do  you 
remember  when  we  used  to  have  liquor  per- 
mit books  to  buy  liquor?  she  asked.  "Well. 
I've  never  had  a  drink  in  my  life,  but  I  had 
to  do  the  buying  because  he  was  afraid  his 
mother  would  see  him  coming  out  of  the 
liquor  store." 

IProm  the  Des  Moines  (Iowa)    Register. 

Feb.  30.  19681 

Gen.  Hanpord  MacNider 


upon  getting  Into  the  thick  of  the  fighting 
in  the  southwest  Pacific.  He  was  a  front-line 
battle  commander,  and  a  cracking  good  one, 
too.  He  could  well  have  rested  on  his  honors 
from  World  War  I  or  have  put  his  talents  to 
use  In  less  hazardous  ways. 

lowans  will  long  honor  his  memory. 


'MAKE   NO    MISTAKE, 
FIGHTING  FOR  US"- 
BERNARD       LEVIN, 
BRITAIN 


AMERICA    IS 

-ARTICLE  BY 

OF       GREAT 


Gen.  Hanford  MacNlder  of  Mason  City,  who 
died  at  78  In  Florida  last  weekend,  was  one 
of  Iowa's  most  distinguished  citizens,  as 
businessman,  soldier  and  diplomat.  He  was 
best  known  and  will  be  best  remembered  for 
his  exploits  as  a  sollder  in  both  world  wars. 
He  wtis  one  of  the  most  decorated  heroes 
of  World  War  I.  with  medals  for  bravery  from 
several  allied  countries  as  well  as  a  chestful 
from  his  own  nation.  His  fame  as  a  soldier 
and  his  leadership  ability  led  to  his  election 
as  national  commander  of  the  American 
Legion  In  1921.  He  was  prominent  in  the 
leadership  of  the  American  Legion  during  the 
years  of  its  greatest  political  strength  be- 
tween the  great  wars. 

General  MacNlder  was  an  Important  figure 
in  the  Republican  party,  and  he  was  a  serlotis 
candidate  for  the  nomination  for  vice-presi- 
dent in  1932.  He  had  been  assistant  secretary 
of  war  in  the  Coolldge  Administration  from 
1925  to  1928  and  minister  to  Canada  In  the 
Hoover  Administration. 

The  general  also  was  a  national  leader  In 
business  circles.  He  organized  and  managed 
the  Northwestern  States  Portland  Cement  Co. 
and  was  Instrumental  In  setting  up  one  of 
the  Nation's  large  bank  holding  companies, 
the  Northwest  Bancorporatlon. 

Still.  It  was  as  a  military  figure  that  he 
made  his  mark  In  history.  Ray  Murphy,  a 
former  lowan  and  himself  a  former  national 
commander  of  the  American  Legion,  said  he 
considered  MacNlder  "the  greatest  citizen 
soldier  In  the  history  of  the  United  States." 
This  is  not  mere  comradely  hyperbole.  Gen- 
eral MacNlder  was  In  a  class  by  himself  as  a 
part-time  army  officer.  This  is  saying  a  lot 
In  a  country  which  always  has  depended 
upon  the  citizen  militia  and  reserve  officers 
to  provide  the  bulk  of  Its  armed  forces  in 
time  of  war. 

Although  he  waa  In  his  fifties  when  the 
U  S.  entered  World  War  11,  MacNlder  insisted 


Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
February  26  issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report,  the  lead  editorial  is  entitled 
"Make  No  Mistake,  America  Is  Fighting 
for  Us,"  and  is  a  reprint  of  an  article  by 
Bernard  Levin,  widely  known  writer  and 
TV  commentator  in  Great  Britain,  re- 
produced from  the  London  Daily  Mail  of 
February  1.  1968. 

If  there  is  anyone  who  has  any  doubts 
about  the  reason  why  the  United  States 
should  be  supported  in  its  position  in  the 
Vietnam  war,  he  ought  to  read  this  arti- 
cle by  one  of  our  neighbors  across  the  At- 
lantic Ocean.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  placed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
•Make  No  Mistake,  America  Is  Ughting 
for  Us" 
(By  Bernard  Levin) 
I   spent    vesterdav    evening    at    the    opera 
(Wagner,  of  course) .  You,  I  dare  say,  spent  it 
helping  your  children  with  their  homework, 
or  watching  television,  or  learning  the  piano. 
or  reading  a  book 

A  lot  of  Americans  and  South  Vietnamese, 
however,  spent  it  dying.  Strange  to  relate 
(and  I  Imagine  that  many  of  them  would 
find  It  as  strange  as  anyone),  they  spent  It 
dying  so  that  you  can  go  on  watching  tele- 
vision, learning  the  piano,  reading  books  and 
helping  the  children  with  their  homework, 
and  so  that  I  can  go  on  listening  to  Wagner. 
I  don't  know  about  you,  but  I  am  grateful, 
and  will  now  say  why.  A  battle  was  launched 
in  Vietnam  on  Tuesday,  In  which  bands  of 
North  Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong  swept 
through  South  Vietnamese  towns,  killing 
and  pillaging,  while  others  launched  a  major 
offensive  against  the  American  base  at  Khe 
Sanh.  ^        .. 

It  Is  not,  I  believe,  too  fanciful  to  describe 
the  battle  as  potentially  one  of  the  major 
turning-points  of  civilisation,  and  to  think 
of  General  Westmoreland  and  his  men  in  the 
way  that,  with  the  perspective  of  history  to 
aid  us,  we  think  of  Leonidas  and  the  Spar- 
tans at  Thermopylae.  John  Sobleskl  facing 
the  Turks  at  the  gates  of  Vienna,  or  Lord 
Dowdlng  and  Fighter  Command  in  the  Bat- 
tle of  Britain.  For  each  of  those  battles 
changed  the  face  of  the  world  for  the  better; 
or  rather,  prevented  others  from  changing  It 
for  the  worse. 

And  so  it  may  be  at  this  moment  in  Viet- 
nam. The  war  there  is  confused  and  horrible; 
its  aims  blurred.  Its  methods  savage.  Its  cost 
In  innocent  blood  uncountable. 

But  If  it  Is  lost,  If  the  Americans  finally 
get  tired  of  doing  the  world's  work  for  noth- 
ing but  the  world's  abuse,  if  South  Vietnam 
is  left  to  Its  fate,  then  what  will  follow  is  not 
merely  thje  piecemeal  engulfing  of  the  rest  of 
South-East  Asia.  What  will  follow,  as  surely 
as  Austria  followed  the  Rhlneland.  and 
Czechoslovakia  followed  Austria,  and  Poland 
followed  Czechoslovakia,  and  six  years  of 
world  war  followed  Poland,  Is  a  nuclear  con- 
frontation on  a  global  scale  between  the 
forces  at  present  engaged  in  one  tiny  corner 
of  the  globe.  ,^ 

And  that.  In  the  end,  U  why  ray  Wagner 
and  your  children  are  at  stake  this  day  in  "a 


far-off  country  of  which  we  know  nothing." 
The  Americans  are  not  fighting  the  war 
there  so  that  Saigon  racketeers  can  grow  fat 
on  black  market  profits;  indeed,  they  are 
only  secondarily  fighting  It  so  that  Saigon 
may  stay  free  long  enough  for  a  society  to 
grow  up  there  that  will  be  strong  enough  to 
dispense  with  the  racketeers. 

They  are  not  even  there  because  If  they 
leave  they  will  one  day  be  digging  gun  em- 
placements In  California,  as  the  Australians 
will  be  digging  them  round  Darwin. 

They  are  there  because  they  know  that, 
where  aggression  is  concerned,  the  appetite 
doth  grow  by  what  it  feeds  on:  and  because 
they  therefore  know  that,  however  great  the 
price  of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  it  Is  still  less 
than  would  be  the  price  of  the  war  we  will  all 
one  day  have  to  fight  elsewhere  If  it  Is  lost. 

The  Americans  and  the  South  Vietnamese 
are  not  alone  in  knowing  this.  The  Austra- 
lians and  New  Zealanders  know  it;  the  Thai- 
landers  know  it:  the  South  Koreans  know  It: 
the  Filipinos  know  It.  But  in  this  country,  it 
seems,  we  do  not  know  it. 

Well,  it  is  time  we  did.  And  the  battle  now 
going  on  in  Vietnam  Is  as  good  a  time  to  find 
out  as  we  shall  ever  have.  On  this  battle,  the 
Communist  forces  have  staked  a  great  deal; 
for  some  time  now  they  have  been  promUlng 
their  Increasingly  disillusioned  troops  that 
one  last  push  will  see  victory— if  not  mili- 
tary victory,  then  "vlctory-by-coalltlon." 

"The  Communist  strategy  in  Vietnam  is  to 
inflict  such  a  ma  lor  reverse  on  the  Americans 
and  South  Vietnamese  that  they  will  be  des- 
perate to  make  peace  even  at  the  price  of  an 
agreement  that  gives  the  Communists  a  share 
m  the  Government  of  South  Vietnam,  with 
the  full   Uke-over  following  a  few  months 

later. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  American  resolve 
will  crack.  But  a  word  of  thanks  and  admira- 
tion from  Britain  may  help  to  show  America 
that  her  resolve  Is  recognised  for  what  It  Is— 
a  resolve  to  hold  the  front  for  civilisation,  by 
convincing  those  who  would  destroy  it  that 
they  are  not  going  to  succeed  in  doing  so. 

I  would  prefer  our  thanks  to  come  from 
our  Government.  Unfortunately,  it  won't.  Nor 
will  it  even  come  from  our  Opposition.  So  It 
has  to  come  from  us— from  those  of  us  who 
recognise  the  connection  between  what  the 
Americans  are  doing  In  South  Vietnam  and 
what  we  like  to  do  with  our  evenings  in 
Britain.  „   ^  , 

We  are  not.  I  believe,  all  that  few.  But  few 
or  many,  let  me  now  say  on  behalf  of  us  all, 
to  the  Americans  and  South  Vietnamese  and 
their  allies,  even  now  fighting  and  dying  in 
Vietnam:  , 

"Our  words  may  be  useless,  but  they  are  all 
we  have  to  offer.  We  understand  why  you  are 
there,  and  know  that  your  cause  Is  ours  too. 
And  we  thank  you." 


IOWA  MISSIONARIES  DODGE 
SHELLS 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  much  has 
been  written  on  the  grand  strategy,  the 
big  battles  being  waged  in  South  Viet- 
nam, iw     r      -» 

Too  little  has  been  written  on  the  face- 
less little  guy,  the  soldier  who  is  carry- 
ing the  burden  of  the  fighting  in  that 
far-off  nation. 

Ernie  Zaugg.  a  special  correspondent 
for  the  Des  Moines  Register,  is  one  of 
those  who  knows  the  burdens  of  the  av- 
erage soldier.  Each  week  he  attempts  to 
bring  to  the  readers  of  the  Register  what 
this  soldier  is  going  through  in  Vietnam. 

His  article  in  the  Sunday  Register  of 
February  18  Is  an  example  of  his  report- 
ing and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the'  article,  entitled  "Iowa  Missionaries 
Dodge  Shells."  be  placed  in  the  Record. 
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There  belne  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Iowa   Missionaki«3   Doocx   Shells 
(By  Ernie  Zaugg) 

Hut.  Vim«AM-I  met  Pfc  Jim  Olynn. 
Whose  father  has  a  farm  near  Anita.  la  m 
the  garden  of  the  chief  of  the  province  which 
had  become  the  headquarters  of  the  2nd  Bat- 
talion  5th  Regiment  of   the  United  States 

Marines.  _     . 

With  his  106-mimmeter  recoUless  rtfle  he 
made  picturesque  rxilns  of  many  buildings 
punching  holes  In  their  sides  and  rouUng  out 
the  Viet  Cong,  who  have  a  great  fear  of  this 
formidable  weapon.  „„rf„-„ 

Any  American  who  sees  these  Marine* 
street  fighting  in  Hue,  must  *>*  AHed  with 
pride.  They  are  mere  boys  with  hardly  a 
fluff  on  their  chin.  .„  .  h„„v 

They  could  be  working  as  clerks  in  a  bank, 
m  the  stacks  of  a  library  or  behind  a  soda 
fountain,  but  they  fight  from  strrst  to  street 
with  the  stole  toughness  of  veterans  and  not 
rarelv  with  a  sort  of  grim  humor^  „  „.  ^ 
I  met  S  Sgt  Eugene  Mirtm.  216  3.  Blrch- 
wocd  ave  .  Dav-iport.  1 1  .  at  the  cnoppcr  pad 
in  the  senter  -if  our  perimeter  tn  Hue. 

He  was.  there  bv  accident,  having  accom- 
panMKl  somA  tanks  alone  Route  1  to  embark 
them  for  the  DMZ  fiom  the  river  pointy 

H»  got  into  the  midst  of  the  battle  and  had 
to  fight  his  way  into  Hue  and  stay  there  to 
help  out. 

On  Feb  5  there  were  reported  seven 
wr.unded  Marines  in  Hue  but  conditions  for 
flvin?  weie  so  wret  hetl  that  only  volunteer 
pilots  could  go  to  get  them. 

Capt  Ernest  Kur.  who  had  a  football 
scholarship  at  Iowa  State  and  was  graduated 
m  1965.  went. 

He  was  gxjlded  in  bv  radar  The  radar  scope 
could  even  spot  the  buildings  around  their 
landing  zone  ^  .     ^ 

It  was  9  p  m..  pitch  dark  and  foggy. 
Three  times  thev  came  down  in  the  area 
of  the  land.ne  zone,  but  without  seem?  ir 
Flftv-callber  enemv  fire  came  their  way  and 
one  round  knocked  a  hole  in  the  roof  after 
glancing  ofT  the  machine-gun. 

The  fourth  time  they  made  It.  but  were 
lower  than  th?  buildings  around  the  landing 
zone  and  had  to  hop  over  them.  They  rescued 
17  wounded  Marines  instead  of  seven.  Haii 
of  them  would  not  have  lived  out  the  night. 
The  complicated  machinery  which  made 
this  feat  possible  is  incomprehensible  to  the 
hivman.  but  not  to  Cpl.  Bill  Moore,  503  W«Mt 
Monroe  St..  Fairfield.  la.,  who  '^eeps  it  work- 

Ins 

liis  field  Is  Avionics  Radio  Communication. 
The  method  of  approaching  Hue  Is  called 
Ground  Control  Approach  with  radar  vector. 

ROOSEVELT  GRADUATE 

Capt.  Mlchiel  Montgomery,  a  graduate  of 
Des  Moines  Roose\elt  High  with  a  B.A.  In 
American  history  from  lov.a  State  University 
(Class  of  ir34).  has  made  much  progress  in 
the  mysteries  of   this  political-social  war 

He  Is  m  Charge  of  selecting  and  training 
defectors  from  the  Viet  Cong  as  scouts  for 
the  Marines.  They  are  called  Kit  Carson 
scouts.  He  has  96  of  them. 

Twenty  of  his  scouts  were  with  their  fam- 
ilies in  Hue  when  the  Vlei  Cong  struck  on 
Jan.  30.  the  beginning  of  the  Vietnamese  New 
Year  holiday.  Tet. 

Oxir  chief  Instrument  for  grappling  with 
the  social-political  side  of  the  war  Is  a  State 
Department  agency  called  CORDS  i  Civil  Of- 
fice for  Revolutionary  Development  Sup- 
port) . 

Its  Job  is  to  help  the  Vietnamese  govern- 
ment help  lie  people  in  agiiculture,  poUtlr-U 
instruction.  aUnainistrjtlon.  refugee  prob- 
lems, employment  and  the  many  other  ways 
in  which  a  government  serves  the  people. 

Mr  and  Mrs.  H.-u-lan  Hochstettler.  spon- 
sored by  Protestant  Church  groups  In  the 
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states  and  working  with  CORDS,  were  ad- 
visers at  a  Vocational  Training  Center  for 
refugees  In  Hue. 

Harlan  Hochstettler  graduated  from  the 
Iowa  Mennonlte  High  near  Kalona.  la.,  where 
his  mother  lives. 

The  Hochstettlers  and  five  other  Idealistic 
■  o-mg  American?.  Mennonltes  and  Lutherans, 
who  worked  at  the  same  Inntitute  were  living 
in  a  house  a  mile  from  our  mllltury  coni- 
pound  in  Hue  when  the  Viet  Cong  attacked. 

For  some  reason  the  Viet  Cong  did  not  try 
to  enter  their  house  at  all, .though  they  must 
have  known  of  them  as  there  were  American 
cars  pu-ked  in  front  of  the  house. 

.^NXlOfS    DAYS 

These  beleaguered  refugee  workers  from 
Iowa  and  Pennsylvania  had  anxious  days. 
They  rationed  their  food  and  did  their  best 
to  occupy  their  minds  and  c  me  out  of  It  all 
right  When  troops  of  the  2nd  battollon  oth 
regiment  finally  arrived  and  drove  the  Viet 
Cong  ;tw:iy.  ihey  were  hiippy. 

I  met  them  at  the  pier  on  the  River  of 
Perfumes  waiting  tor  an  LCU  cargo  craft  to 
take  ihcm  down  the  river. 

Tiiough  bi'dly  shaken,  these  Idealistic  and 
religious  young  people  who  m.ght  be  paci- 
fists and  ii.m-purtUipaats  In  .rdinary  war- 
fare uie  tUdlcated  to  their  humane  work  of 
teching  .ind  helpi:iB.  which  is  so  Important 
in  thi.-:  kind  of  a  war. 

\  tew  mortar  rounds  plunked  near  our  gxm 
beats  on  the  river  and  wild  sniper  rounds 
came  zlppini;  i.iio  the  iana.p^  zone  area  and 
we  ,iil  lock  cover.  Mis.  Hochstettler  under 
a  w.^ter  bullnlc.  .in  Iron  tank  on  wheels  used 
for  drink  water. 


SP4C     MARK    A     WHITE    RECEIVES 
DEFENDER  OF  FREEDOM  AWARD 
Mr  MILLER  Mr.  Piesident,  last  week. 

Sp4c.  Maik  A.  White,  of  Creston.  Iowa. 

received  the  t-  p  .-.ward  in  the  "Letters 

From  Armed  Forces  P-rsinnel"  category 

ol  the  Fr  edi m.;  Faurdatlon. 
This  Is  a  sin  'alT  ?.v.-nrd.  presented  for 

an  expression   of   faith  in  the  United 

States. 
Specialist  White  knows  the  meaning  of 

America  rj  he  so  well  spelled  it  out  in  a 

letter  to  his  parents. 
I  know  I'm  young — 

He  wrote — 
too  young  even  to  vote  for  my  ultimate  com- 
mander-in-chief, but  Mom.  how  old  must  a 
guy  be  before  he  can  realize  the  importance 
of  freedom,  patriotism  and  trxist?  Its  not  an 
Army  of  youth-blinded  teenagers  over  here 
but  rather  a  force  body  of  men.  striving  for 
what  we  believe  In  and  wish  to  perpetuate 
for  our  future  wives  and  children. 

I  think  his  letter  merits  attention, 
especially  in  these  days  when  patriotism 
is  being  queslicned  so  rtrongly.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Specialist 
Whites  letter  be  ploced  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Freedom:  My  Heritage.  Mt  Responsibh-ity 
Dearest  Mom  and  Dad;  Well,  here  I  sit 
With  finally  a  minute  Tve  stolen  Just  for 
you  I  have  some  pretty  important  things 
that  need  to  be  done  but  I  felt  your  letter 
definitely  required  a  prompt  answer.  It's  good 
to  receive  vour  letters— It  happens  so  infre- 
quently—with mail  all  messed  up— but  I  was 
pretty  upset  after  reading  tn:s  one. 

Mom  I  must  explain  this  war  to  you  so 
maybe  you  can  understand  why  I"m  here.  I 
think  Dad  realizes  the  Importance  of  my 
being  here,  having  faced  a  similar  situation 
twenty-four  years  ago.  I  know  Im  young,  too 


voune  even   to  vote   for  my   ultimate  com- 
ma.ider-ln-chlef,  but  Mom,  how  old  must  a 
euv  be  before  he  cm  realize  the  Importance 
of   freedom,   patriotism,  and  trust?   Ifs   not 
an   Army   of   youth-blinded,    teenrgers   over 
here  but  rather  a  force  body  of  men.  striv- 
ing for  what  we  believe  in  and  -.'Ish  to  per- 
petuate for  our  future  wives  and  children. 
When  vou  are  faced  with  the  hunger-dulled 
eves  and   pencil- thin  limbs  of  mere  babies, 
enslaved  to  a   life   predestl.ied   t<)  submedl- 
ocrlty  under  dictatorship  and  strife.  suddenl> 
your  eyes  are  opened  and  you  can  re.illy  ap- 
oreclite  vour  own  childhood.  Along  with  .he 
broad  tree-lined  avenues,  the  glittering  bllnk- 
me  lights  of  towns  of  home,  there's  a  bas  c 
core'   on    which    our    American    society    Is 
founded  and  rises  high  among  the  nations  of 
the  world.  Freedom,  opportunity,  trust,  and 
ves   even  love  for  cur  fellow  men  inakes  our 
"United  States  truly  united.  Through  the  now 
riot- torn  sections  of  towns  flows  n  d?innnd 
'or  change  nnd  imnrovement  which  will  fol- 
low   for  ours  Is  an  e^cr  progressing  society. 
strl\lii?  towards   i  more  complete  union. 

I  guess  maybe.  Mom.  this  will  help  you  to 
understand  that  I've  changed  and  aged  Just 
a  little.  Although  my  hair  isn't  streaked  with 
gray  yet,  my  eves  have  iieered  into  the  root 
of  existence  and  my  thoughts  mrtured.  I 
can  now  fully  appreciate  a  big  green  yard 
full  of  swings  and  toys  better  than  any 
eight  or  ten  vear  old  kid.  Yet  I'll  stand  up 
and  speak  mv  mind  and  vote  as  a  true  adult 
when  the  time  arrives.  And  I  can  thank 
the  Lord  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to 
learn  this  lesson  while  I'm  young  enouijh 
to  do  something  atout  retaining  our  way 

ot  life.  _,        „„,», 

Don't  feel  badlv.  folks,  worrying  does  noth- 
ing to  help  me.  kw  >-ou  can  really  do  for  me 
Is  be  good  citizens  and  combat  the  pres- 
sures that  attack  our  country  from  within. 
If  our  unity  is  destroyed,  our  nation  Is  de- 

stroved.  ^  .        .   .^ 

I  must  close  now— the  sergeant  has  .old 
us  to  pack  ou-  gear  to  move.  I  don't  :^mw 
when  or  where  I'll  have  the  chance  to  r<^- 
celve  another  of  your  letters,  or  answer  if 
I  do  but  keep  writing  and  keep  the  faith. 
Mom.  That's  what  I  ask  of  you.  No  matter 
what  happens  now.  your  baby  will  never 
come  home  again. 

Your  loving  son, 

Mark  Alan. 


WHAT  CHEER,  IOWA 
Mr    MILLER.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
years  ago.  on  the  Senate  floor.  I  asked 
the  question:    "What  ever  happened  to 
Saturday  night?" 

The  purpose  was  to  remind  people 
that  in  this  age  of  urbanization,  this  era 
of  space,  we  could  not  afford  to  ignore  or 
overiook  the  small  town,  from  which  has 
come  the  greatness  which  is  America's. 

I  said  the  small  town  stiU  has  a  place 
in  this  Nation  despite  the  continued  em- 
phasis on  "bigness."  I  hoped  that  we,  as 
a  nation,  would  remember  and  seek, 
where  possible,  to  return  to  the  small 
town  atmosphere,  where  the  "Saturday 
night"  was  a  time  to  renew  and  reex- 
amine our  sense  of  values,  an  opportunity 
to  strengthen  our  knowledge  and  trust 
of  our  neighbor.  ^  ^    „   ».i,. 

It  was  my  contention  that  li  tnis 
could  be  regained,  even  in  a  small  way, 
the  mistrust  which  pervades  this  modem 
age  will  also  become  a  thing  of  the  past. 

I  also  noted  that  there  are  small  towns 
which  defy  the  notion  that  they  should 
not  exist.  _^  _     _ 

Such  a  town  is  What  Cheer.  Iowa. 
WhUe  the  population  is  small— only  956— 
the  town  has  no  intention  of  dying.  And 


there  are  many  such  towns  not  only  in 
Iowa  but  across  the  Nation. 

The  story  of  What  Cheer  is  the  story 
of  many  others. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  February'  18  picture  maga- 
zine section  of  the  Des  Moines  Sunday 
Register  be  placed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

What  Cheer  (PoputATioN  956)  Swings  Again 

(By  Onelta  Fisher) 

Several  nationally  known  big  name  bands 

have  played  the  What  Cl.ecr  opera  house  In 

the  last  14  n.jnttis.  Guy  Lombardo  has  been 

there  twice;  Sammj'  Kaye.  Wayne  King.  Jan 

Garber  and   Fred  Waiii.g  have   entertained 

standing  room  only  crowds.  The  Old   Gold 

Singers.  Penn  College  Players,  country  music 

and  variety  programs  have  packed  the  house. 

Why? 

Fred  Waring  put  It  Into  words  for  William 
Wagner.  Des  MolnflB  architect  who  supervises 
restoration  v/ork  on  the  74-ycar-old  building. 
Fred  saitl,  'Thousanas  of  people  have  ap- 
nearod  on  tMs  rtr.ae.  Something  of  tlieir  per- 
formances lingers  here.  There's  a  warm  feel- 
ing of  bt'ini<  witli  your  audience  that  I've 
never  known  in  any  other  p'ace." 

Waring  mu?t  have  meant  evtiy  word;  his 
Pennsylvaniai.s  played  the  longc  t  concert 
In  their  career — lialf  an  hour  beyond  the 
10:30  finish  announced  in  the  programs.  As 
for  that  w:irm  feeling.  Sammy  Kaye  will 
vouch  for  it.  Kayefs  band  played  What  Cheer 
July  4.  lOne.  The  building  Is  not  yet  air-con- 
dltloned  but  dauntless  opera  house  boosters 
found  a  large  iaii  in  the  basement  and  set 
it  to  play  over  t«bs  full  of  ice.  When  you 
entered  the  au  l.tirium.  it  seemed  pleasantly 
cool.  In  the  c.icl.  ii  v.a.'^n't  the  heat  iliat  inads 
the  cveri:iT  <"'  '"  "■'  trii;3mber;  it  was  rlie  hu- 
midity. But  tie  '  )and  i  layed  on. 

BECAl'SE  THF.UE  WI  KE  TOO  MANY  PETERSBURCHS 

That's  the  star;-  of  What  Cheer's  M^.sonlc 
Opera  Hoiis?.  aii;  of  the  community  as  a 
whole.  P'.ve  mairr  liros  and  at  least  dsb.t  de- 
structive floo-' :  h  ive  hit  the  to^n.  The  fir'^t 
big  fire.  In  1890.  look  28  homes  and  20  bi'.si- 
ness  places.  Whlln  the  ruins  still  smoldered, 
desks  were  set  I'p  i:i  uufir.niaged  stores  where 
accounts  rcc;i. -Ible  could  be  paid  to  the 
burned-out  m?rct;ants. 

In  1875.  "Doc't  Thomas  wr.tched  flooded 
Coal  Creek  carry  his  grocery  .store  down- 
stream. When  th<  next  flood  came  tv.-o  years 
later.  Doc  orenedithe  doors  and  let  the  water 
flow  throueh. 

That's  What  Cheer.  Unslnkable. 

Few  of  Iowa's  $ni-\\\  towns  are  historically 
more  interestuis;  |than  What  Cheer,  popula- 
tion 956.  The  first  settlers  staked  claims 
alone  exposed  ooail  banks.  Including  one  Peter 
Brltton  who  cnme  from  England  in  1855. 
Pioneers  crorsin^  the  prairies  sometimes 
came  upon  a  sleijpcst  polntlnz  "To  the  Coal 
Banks,"  the  '^tte  of  Peter  Brltton's  shanty 
settlement.  It  came  to  be  known  as  Peters- 
burgh,  Ittcr.  wiat  Cheer,  because  Joseph 
Andrews,  anothe^  pioneer,  said  there  already 
were  too  manv  Pctersburghs. 

"What  Cheer"  derives  from  an  old  form 
of  English  greeting  used  much  as  we  ask. 
"How  are  you?"  Many  early  arrivals  were 
miners  from  the  British  Isles,  giving  credence 
to  the  origin. 

With  a  seemlr^ly  Inexhaustible  supply  of 
coal  and  nn  insatiable  demand,  mining  be- 
came big  business  for  What  Cheer.  In  1882. 
slope,  shaft  anfl  strip  mines  In  Keokuk 
County  produced  16.3  per  cent  of  the  coal 
mined  In  Iowa. 

An  estimated  1,000  men  were  employed;  the 
payroll  was  $80,000  to  $100,000  every  two 
weeks,  and  most  of  It  was  spent  In  What 
Cheer.  Reverty  to  100  mines  of  varying  sizes 
have  operateti  in  the  area,  mines  with  ro- 
mantic sounding  names  like  Rosetta.  Klon- 


dike, Little  Star  and  Black  Diamond.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  track  were  the  Soup- 
bone,  across  from  the  slaughterhouse,  and 
the  Pity  Me.  wliere  men  often  were  laid  off 
because  of  Hooded  pits. 

THE   "BUMBLE   BEE"    AND   "PUNKIN    VINE" 

Eight  mining  camps  around  What  Cheer 
brought  the  trading  area  population  to  7,000 
or  more.  The  camps  were  often  company 
owned,  cheerless  places  laid  out  along  cinder 
paths.  As  many  as  20  saloons  provided 
"cheer."  Beer  came  to  the  railroad  Icehouses 
In  carload  lots.  Families  locked  their  doors 
so  men  wouldn't  enter  the  wrong  box-like 
house  on   the  way   home  at  night. 

Trains  puffed  and  rumbled  through  town 
dav  and  night.  The  Burlington.  Cedar  Rapids 
and  Northern  (BCR&Nt  came  to  What  Cheer 
in  1879-80.  The  North  Western  built  a  wind- 
ing branch  from  Belle  Plalne.  known  as  the 
"Punkln  Vine."  The  Rock  Island's  "Bumble 
Bee"  carried  papsengers. 

In  1958.  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission authorized  abandonment  of  the  one 
remaining  stretch  of  North  Western  line. 
After  the  last  string  of  empties  pulled  out. 
a  rail  was  removed  from  the  track  signifying 
official    abandonment. 

A  plentiful  supply  of  fuel  and  water  plus 
excellent  rail  service  made  What  Cheer  a 
center  for  more  than  50  manufacturing  en- 
terprises, producing  everything  from  bicycles 
to  wagons,  clay  products  to  wood  stoves. 
(Ceramic  pieces  made  by  the  late  John  Nel- 
son are  becoming  collectors'  Items.)  Other 
products  include  buttons,  cln;ars.  hobnail 
shoes  iind  Ftrnwben-v  j.m,  the  for-^iunner  of 
corncob  Jelly.  There  was  ,i  'oicw?rv.  1  ut  tem- 
perance drinks  also  were  bottled  in  What 
Cheer,  including  "pop"  so  deliclously  red  It 
was  hard  to  wash  off  children's  faces. 

The  midwest's  largest  clay  pit  was  at  What 
Cheer  but  the  area  was  mainly  agricultural. 
Early  day  milkmaids  could  hear  miners'  picks 
hackintj  awiw  rual  uiidrr  tha  barns. 

'Xhe  town's  fii-t  opera  house  burned  In 
1890.  Three  years  later,  tlie  Masonic  Lodge 
biuU  a  three-story  brick  structure  with  a 
theater  seatln-?  800,  and  a  third  floor  hall. 
N.-itlonally  known  repertoire  companies  often 
came  to  What  Cheer  a  lew  weeks  after  they 
appeared  on  Broadway.  Names  on  old  nlay- 
bills  included  Weber  &  Fields,  the  Cherry 
outers,  and  the  Crowe  Sisters,  local  girls  who 
became  famous. 


STAGE  WAS  TOO  SMALL  FOR  CHARIOT  RACE 

When  John  Phillip  Sousa's  band  played.  It 
overflowed  ths  ;  lage  and  out  the  rear  en- 
trance. The  opera  house  managers  tried  to 
get  "Ben  Hur"  but  the  advance  man  said  the 
sta^te  w  s  too  fniall  ior  the  chariot  race. 

"The  "Boston  Belles"  were  tuned  av,-ay  be- 
cause, to  quote  an  early  editor,  "The  beauty 
and  enticing  qualities  oI  therp  rare  speci- 
mens of  Icminina  extracts  tf  Mother  Eve 
might  cause  i-are  di.=!ippolntmcnts  or  broken 
hearts  among  our  young  men." 

Miners  oitcn  reserved  seats  In  the  balcony 
on  a  year-icund  basis  and  the  clattering  ap- 
plaure  of  their  stomping  ho!' -nailed  boots 
literally  made  the  rafters  ring. 

Graduation  exercises  were  held  in  the 
opera  house.  One  young  plrl  graduate,  now 
busy  with  restoration  work,  noticed  that  her 
motiher  cried  all  through  the  program.  She 
learned  later  that  a  coal  cinder  caused  the 
tears  to  flow.  Curl  Draeceit  r.lso  on  the 
committee,  came  to  see  liis  ii.st  mcvie,  "The 
Birth  of  a  Nation."  He  came  on  the  train 
from  Thornburg,  five  miles  away. 

THERE    WAS    SOMrTSlING    .^bOrT     THE    I'LACE 

The  old  opera  house  was  slated  for  de- 
struction when  Wf.at  Cheer  prepared  to  ob- 
serve its  centennial  as  .m  incorporated  town. 
in  1965.  People  thought  ;t  would  be  nice  to 
keep  the  buildine  int.nct  i.ntU  after  the  cele- 
bratlo-..  :!t  least.  .\  farmer  named  Lee  Coul- 
ton  headed  a  group  of  citi/ens  who  stopped 
the  "headache  ball"  and  prevented  the  opera 
house  from  being  razed.  A  door-to-door  can- 


vass of  the  town  resulted  in  enough  money, 
and  interest,  to  pay  otT  the  contractor  who 
wanted  the  old  bricks,  and  to  start  the  cry 
"Save  the  Opera  House  " 

The  year  of  the  opera  was  long  past.  The 
interior  had  been  remodeled  to  hotise  a  movie 
theater  which  closed  15  years  ago.  But,  as 
Fred  Waring  said,  there  was  something  about 
the  place  that  wouldn't  .'^ubmlt  quietly  to 
the  wrecker's  ball.  Things  like  the  beauti- 
fully curved  'horseshoe"  of  the  balcony;  In- 
credible acoustics,  and  memorabilia  like  the 
old  reserved  seat  ticket  board,  and  a  'Quo 
Vadls"  poster. 

The  What  Cheer  Opera  House  non-profit 
organization  was  formed  and  went  to  work. 
Countless  hours  of  labor  have  been  donated. 
"Big  name"  band  leaders  responded  to  per- 
sonal apneils.  Guy  Lombardo  was  the  first  to 
come;  he  passed  the  word  to  others  They 
didn't  believe  a  grass  root.s  theater  could  be 
that  good.  One  said  he'd  lose  money  coming 
to  What  Cheer,  '.  .  .  but  that  is  the  fun  of 
being  a  millionaire."  As  for  the  audience.  It 
clapped  until  Its  hands  hurt.  But  there  aren't 
any  theater  parties  after  the  performances. 
"By  then,  we're  all  worn  out." 

"The  first  time  Guy  Lombardo  and  his 
Royal  Canadians  appeared,  there  were  no 
curtains  for  the  stage,  and  tie  audience 
watched  the  band  getting  r-t  up.  Now.  there 
are  lush  red  velvet  curtair-.s  and  a  gold-col- 
ored, fire-proof  cyclorama.  Spindles  ;,round 
the  horseshoe  curve  of  the  balcony  have  been 
replaced  and  antiqued  with  some  of  the  70 
gallons  of  gold  and  ivcr\  i  lint  u.'^ed  on  the 
interior.  An  85-vcar-r'kl  chandelier  hangs 
from  the  ceiling  .ind  p  ople  ai-i?  into  their 
attics  and  found  eld  crystal  shades  for  the 
light  fixtures.  (What  Cheer's  first  electric 
light  plant  was  built  in  1890.  It  closed  down 
at  midnight,  except  on  dance  nights.) 

The  red  brick  exterior  needs  sand-blasting 
and  some  repointing,  but  the  gr.ind  eld  lady 
is  in  surprisingly  good  shnpe.  Stringers  of 
ponderosa  pine  are  40  feet  Icng,  :  nd  as  solid 
as  the  day  they  arrived  from  Ores^on  In  1893. 
Tlie  future  looks  bright  for  the  What 
Cheer  Ooera  House.  They're  talking  about 
-etting  Rop?r  Williamr,  and  Ten-  -^ee  Ernie 
Ford,  'maybe  even  Meredith  Wl'ls&n  and 
Llberace. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Wc.-^t  "Virtiinia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  ,    , 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  rolJ. 
The  biU  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll-  .     „ 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachasetts.  Mr. 

President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con.sent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTERFERFNCE   WITH   CIVIL 
RIGHTS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'H.R.  2516)  to  prescribe  penal- 
ties for  certain  acts  of  violence  or  in- 
timidation, and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  speak  in  oppoution  to  the  so-called 
open  housing  amendment. 

I  believe  that  when  the  American  peo- 
ple are  made  aware  of  the  full  impact 
and  effect  of  this  vicious  legislation  that 
overwhelmins:  opposition  to  it  will  be  ex- 
pressed to  Members  of  Congress. 

In  my  judgment,  in  order  to  make  a 
proper  appraisal  of  the  desirability  of  a 
so-called  open  housing  law.  it  is  neces- 
sary to  look  at  the  "big  picture." 

A  reading  of  the  hearings  conducted 
on   S.    1358   bv    the   Subcommittee   on 
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Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the  Com- 
mute* on  Banking  and  Currency  of  the 
Senate,  and  a  study  of  the  remarks  made 
during  these  debates  by  proponents  of 
this  legislation,  clearly  show  that  the  en- 
actment of  this  bill  is  merely  the  first 
necessary  step  In  a  far-ranging  plan  to 
rearrange  housing  patterns  In  this  coun- 
try by  means  of  Federal  Government 
coercion,  or  the  familiar  'carrot-stick" 
approach. 

It  is  important  to  emphasize  that  the 
proponents  of  these  schemes  state  that 
the  enactment  of  a  so-called  open  hous- 
ing law  Is  the  first  compelling  and  nec- 
essary step  that  must  be  taken  before 
the  other  parts  of  their  plan  can  be  put 
into  effect.  Thus.  If  the  open  housing  bill 
is  killed,  then  the  other  portions  of  this 
"master  plan"  cannot  be  put  Into  opera- 
tion. 

The  stated  overall  purpose  of  this 
"master  plan"  is  the  dispersal  of  the 
ghetto. 

It  Is  acknowledged,  however,  by  the 
supporters  of  this  legislation  that  its 
enactment  will  barely  begin  to  do  the 
job.  and  that  then  other  measures  must 
be  taken.  For  instance,  the  chief  sponsor 
of  this  amendment,  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Mondale].  made  this  statement  in  in- 
troducing the  amendment  on  February 
6.  1968. 

Outlawing  dtBcrlmlnatlon  In  the  sale  or 
renting  of  housing  will  not  free  those  trapped 
In  ghetto  squalor,  but  It  Is  an  absolutely 
essential  first  step  which  must  be  taken — 
and  taken  soon   ( Page  2274. ) 

In  discussing  the  employment  prob- 
lems of  ghetto  residents  created  by  the 
fact  that  new  Industry  and  job  oppor- 
tunities in  recent  years  have  been  pri- 
marily situated  In  suburban  areas.  Sen- 
ator MoNDALc  made  clear  what  the  "next 
step"  would  be: 

Unless  they  are  going  to  be  able  to  move 
In  the  suburban  communities  through  the 
elimination  of  housing  discrimination  and 
the  provision  of  low-  and  moderate-cost 
housing,  they  \re  going  to  be  deprived  of 
many  jobs  because  they  will  be  unable  to 
live  In  the  central  city  and  work  In  the 
suburbs — sUnply  because  they  cannot  afford 
the  high  ccyt  of  transportation.  (Pages  2276- 
2277.) 

In  the  debates  on  February  7.  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  TydingsI  explicitly  made  this 
point: 

Unless  non-whites  are  able  to  move  into 
suburban  communities  by  the  elimination 
of  housing  discrimination,  and  the  provision 
of  low-  and  moderate-cost  housing  in  these 
areas,  they  are  going  to  continue  to  be  de- 
prived of  jobs,  no  matter  how  extensive  our 
efforts  to  employ  them.  ( Page  2530.) 

So.  we  are  put  on  notice  that  if  we 
enact  a  so-called  open  housing  law.  the 
next  step  will  be  for  the  Government  to 
remove  low- income  slum  residents  to  the 
suburbs  because,  of  course,  those  persons 
cannot  afford  to  pay  for  the  suburban 
housing  which  the  pending  legislation 
would  "open  up. " 

One  of  the  principal  witnesses  who 
testified  in  support  of  S.  1358  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs was  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.  Secretary  Weaver. 
in  his  testimony,  made  an  even  more 
sweeping  statement  as  to  the  necessity 


for  moving  the  residents  of  the  central 
core  cities  out  into  other  areas: 

Let  us  aacume  that  we  do  have  a  program 
of  trying  to  do  something  to  wipe  out  our 
pockeu  of  poverty,  of  which  large  numbers 
are  now  racial  ghettos  If  we  are  going  to  Im- 
prove the  quality  and  the  sUndard  of  hous- 
ing and  the  standard  of  living  In  these  are«s. 
the  first  problem  we  are  going  to  run  Into 
Is   the   problem   of   densities.   And   In   order 
to  restore  these  areas  so  they  will  no  longer 
be  ghettos  but  wlU  be  attracUve  places— be- 
cause I  might  say  In  pualng  very  often  they 
are   very   valuable   real    esUte — one   of    the 
things  you  are  going  to  have  to  do  Is  move 
some  of  the  people  In  there  out.  And  you  cer- 
Ulnly  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  take  care 
of  the  natural  Increase  of  population  that 
would  occur  If  you  are  going  to  have  any  rea- 
sonable densities,  not  only  from  a  point  of 
view  of  housing  but  from  a  point  of  view  of 
public  facilities,  schools  and  other  services. 
So  that  you  cannot  even  talk   about  re- 
vitalizing  the   areas   of   non-white   concen- 
tration  now   without   envUlonlng   an   equal 
opportunity  so  that  these  people  can  move 
out  into  other  places,  as  they  will  have  to 
move  If  you  are  going  to  be  successful  In  your 
stuck  on  the  ghetto.  (Hearings,  page  40) 


The  issue  of  whether  this  "second  step" 
of  relocation  of  low-income  slum  resi- 
dents to  suburban  areas  should  be  ac- 
complished, poses  an  immediate  question 
to  suburban  residents  throughout  the  Na- 
tion: "Do  you  want  a  potential  rioter  as 
a  neighbor?" 

The  posing  of  this  question  Is  not  an 
unreasonable  expression  of  Irrational 
fear  because  we  have  been  told  by  the 
experts  that  one  of  the  reasons  for  the 
slum  riots  of  the  last  three  summers  is 
that  slum  residents  feel  such  frustration 
at  being  an  island  of  poverty  surrounded 
by  the  affluence  of  middle-  and  upper- 
class  America  that  their  rage  explodes 
into  violence. 

If  this  is  true,  and  the  experts  have 
told  us  that  it  is  true,  then  what  effect 
would  it  have  upon  a  low-income  slum- 
dweller  to  place  him  in  a  low-income 
housing  development  located  in  the  mid- 
dle of  middle-class  or  upper-class  subur- 
bia? Of  course,  tensions  would  immedi- 
ately be  created  and  violence  would  pre- 
dictably follow. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  American 
people  desire  such  a  drastic  alteration  in 
living  patterns.  Many  people  have  gone 
to  the  suburbs  to  escape  riots  and  civil 
disorders  and  I  do  not  think  It  would  be 
fair  for  us  to  take  a  step  which  would 
lead  to  the  thrusting  of  these  undesir- 
able conditions  upon  them. 

If  anyone  doubts  that  the  Government ' 
would  be  able  to  bring  about  this  result 
through  the  use  of  its  coercive  economic 
p)owers.  then  I  would  refer  him  to  a  state- 
ment and  proposal  made  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  ProxmireI  during  the  hearings  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs.  Senator  PnoxMraE  ad- 
dressed this  question  to  Secretary  Wea- 
ver: 

How  about  a  "carrot  stick"  approach  using 
the  power  that  the  Federal  Government  does 
have  to  really  put  the  Federal  Government 
behind  a  oollcv  of  dispersion  so  that  It  would 
be  possible  for  the  people  who  now  live  In 
the  central  areas  of  some  of  our  cities,  much 
more  possible  for  them,  to  move  Into  sub- 
urban areas  where  the  Jobs  are? 

As  you  know  we  have  very  powerful  eco- 
nomic forces  In  dispersing  our  Industry,  and 


to  try  and  nin  countar  to  that  aaA  bring 

them  bacK  In  is  preiiy  tough  to  do.  And  you 
have  addressed  yourself  to  that  very  well. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  Is  an  artificial 
attempt  and  a  successful  attempt  on  the 
part  of  suburbs  to  exclude  minority  groups 
and  poor  people,  zoning  ordinances  of  va- 
rious kinds  and  various  other  restrictions. 

And  I'm  Interested  in  the  possibility  of 
this  kind  of  a  provision.  I  will  just  read  one 
short  quotation  from  It. 

•No  Federal  program  of  grants  or  loans  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  shall  be  made  avail- 
able to  any  jurisdiction  within  which  an 
adequate  amount  of  decent  housing  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Is  not  available  for  low 
and  moderate  Income  persons  by  reason  of 
restrictions  In  zoning  ordinances  or  building 
codes  or  other  factors  within  the  reasonable 
control  of  the  Jurisdiction  or  the  State 
within  which  the  Jurisdiction  Is  located." 
(Hearings,  Page  73. t 

Secretary  Weaver's  response,  in  part. 
is  very  revealing: 

First,  as  far  as  the  objective  Is  concerned. 
I  would  be  delighted  If  I  had  such  a  tool 
as  a  part  of  our  activities  and  administrative 
devices.  (Hearings.  Page  73) 


This  is  very  similar  to  the  arbitrary 
exercise  of  power  by  the  OfBce  of  Edu- 
cation and  HEW  to  force  school  systems 
to  adopt  a  racial  quota  system  in  the 
public  schools  by  threatening  to  with- 
hold Federal  funds.  Many  of  us  are  well 
aware  of  the  coercive  power  which  can 
be  unfairly  used.  If  you  believe  that  this 
"master  plan"  for  housing  patterns  and 
ways  of  living  Is  evil  and  undesirable, 
then  I  respectfully  submit  that  you 
should  vote  against  the  "first  necessary 
step'— which  is  this  so-called  open  hous- 
ing biU. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  address 
this  portion  of  my  remarks  to  one  of  the 
most  serious  legal  and  constitutional  ob- 
jections to  the  pending  bill.  H.R.  2516. 
I  hope  that  these  remarks  might  help  to 
clarify  the  thinking  of  my  fellow  Sena- 
tors. 

That  paramount  legal  and  constitu- 
tional question  is  whether  section  5  of 
the  14th  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
empowers  Congress  to  enact  laws  pun- 
ishing purely  private  interference  with 
the  rights  of  equal  protection  of  the  law, 
due  process  of  the  law.  and  other  rights 
granted  by  section  (1)  of  that  amend- 
ment. 

I  believe  that  the  Inescapable  answer 
to  this  question  is  "No."  A  number  of  my 
colleagues  are  of  the  same  opinion,  and 
during  these  debates  have  discussed  this 
question  with  much  scholarly  research 
and  force  of  logic.  I  have  previously  dis- 
cussed this  question  during  the  debates 
on  January  25.  Among  the  other  Sena- 
tors who  have  discussed  this  Issue  with 
great  learning  and  eloquence  are  my 
esteemed  colleagues  the  senior  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  and  the  senior 
Senator  from  South  Carolina.  I  do  not 
imderstand  how  one  can  read  their  re- 
marks In  the  Congressional  Record 
during  these  debates  and  fall  to  be  con- 
vinced of  the  soundness  of  their  position. 
I  should  like  to  supplement  the  coin- 
ments  I  have  previously  made  on  this 
question,  and  perhaps  clarify  this  Issue. 
The  proponents  of  this  legislation  seem 
to  be  certain  that  section  5  of  the  14th 
amendment  does  authorize  Congress  to 


enact  laws  to  punish  purely  private  In- 
terference with  rights  granted  by  the 
other  provisions  of  that  amendment. 
Their  position  might  be  fairly  stated  as 
follows: 

UnUl  the  Supreme  Court  rendered  Its  de- 
cision in  the  case  of  U.S.  v.  Guest,  383  U.S. 
7<5,  on  March  28,  1966,  there  was  some  doubt 
as  to  whether  Section  5  of  the  14th  Amend- 
ment authorizes  Congress  to  enact  laws  to 
punish  purely  private  interference  with  rights 
granted  by  the  other  provisions  of  the  14th 
Amendment,  but  after  the  rendition  of  that 
decision  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Congress 
does  possess  that  power. 

This  position  of  the  proponents  of  the 
bill  Is  Implicitly  based  upon  the  following 
premises : 

First.  Prior  to  the  decision  In  the  Guest 
case,  the  Supreme  Court  had  never  defi- 
nitely decided  whether  section  5  of  the 
14th  amendment  authorizes  Congress  to 
enact  laws  to  punish  purely  private  in- 
terference with  14th  amendment  rights; 
Second.  The  Supreme  Court  held  in 
Its  («3lnlon  in  the  Guest  case  that  Con- 
gress had  such  power,  and  this  holding 
resolved  the  doubts  which  had  previously 
existed  on  this  question. 

In  my  judgment,  it  can  be  clearly 
demonstrated  that  both  of  these  premises 
are  without  basis  in  law  or  fact. 

As  to  the  first  premise  relied  on  by  the 
proponents  of  this  legislation,  without 
reviewing  in  detail  the  numerous  cases 
cited  In  my  speech  on  this  subject  on 
January  25.  and  the  speech  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  ErvinI  on 
January  19.  and  the  speech  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge]  .  of  Jan- 
uary 24,  It  Is  clear  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has.  in  fact,  addressed  Itself  to  this 
specific  question  in  a  long  line  of  cases, 
and  has  definitely  decided  that  section  5 
of  the  14th  amendment  does  not  confer 
this  power  upon  Congress. 

Among  the  decisions  of  the' Supreme 
Court  in  which  acts  of  Congress  enacted 
pursuant  to  section  5  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment attempting  to  punish  purely  pri- 
vate Interference  with  14th  amendment 
rights  were  held  to  be  unconstitutional 
are:  United  States  v.  Harris.  106  U.S.  629. 
The  Civil  Rights  Cases,  109  U.S.  3. 

The  question  involved  in  the  case  of 
United  States  against  Harris,  supra,  was 
whether  section  5519  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  was  constitutional. 

That  statute  attempted  to  punish  pure- 
ly private  interference  with  rights  grant- 
ed by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  including  the  right  to  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws.  Section  5519  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  provided  as  follows: 

If  two  or  more  persons  In  any  State  or 
Territory  conspire  or  go  In  disguise  upon  the 
highway  or  on  the  premises  of  another  for 
the  purpose  of  depriving,  either  directly  or 
Indirectly,  any  person  or  class  of  persons  of 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  or  of  equal 
privileges  or  immunities  under  the  laws,  or 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  or  hindering 
the  constituted  authorities  of  any  State  or 
Territory  from  giving  or  securing  to  all  per- 
sons within  such  State  or  Territory  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws,  each  of  said  persons 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
$500  nor  more  than  $5,000.  or  by  imprison- 
ment, with  or  without  hard  labor,  not  less 
than  six  months  nor  more  than  six  years, 
or  by  both  such  line  and  Imprisonment. 

The    Court    carefully    examined    the 
question  of  whether  this  legislation  was 


authorized  by  the  13th,  14th,  and  15th 
amendments  of  the  Constitution.  The 
Court  held  that  none  of  these  amend- 
ments authorized  Congress  to  enact  this 
legislation,  and  held  that  section  5519 
was  unconstitutional. 

In  discussing  the  precise  question  of 
whether  section  5519  was  authorized  by 
the  first  and  fifth  sections  of  the  14th 
amendment,  the  Court  held  as  follows: 
It  Is.  however,  strenuously  Insisted  that 
the  legislation  under  consideration  finds  Its 
warrant  In  the  first  and  fifth  sections  oi 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  The  first  sec- 
tion declares  "all  persons  bom  or  natural- 
ized in  the  United  Stales  and  subject  lo  tne 
jurisdiction  thereof  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  State  wherein  they  reside 
No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law 
which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  im- 
munities of  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
nor  shall  any  SUte  deprive  any  person  of 
life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process 
of  law.  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  its 
Jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws." 

The  fifth  section  declares  "the  Congress 
shall  have  power  to  enforce  by  appropriate 
legislation  the  provisions  of  this  amend- 
ment." 

It  is  perfectly  clear  from  the  language  of 
the  first  section  that  its  purpose  also  was  to 
place   a   restraint    upon    the   action    of    the 
States    In  Slaughter-House  Cases,   16  Wall. 
36   It  was  held  by  the  majority  of  the  court, 
speaking  by  Mr.  Justice  Miller,  that  the  ob- 
ject of  the  second  clause  of  the  first  section 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  was  to  pro- 
tect from  the  hostile  legislation  of  the  States 
the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States;    and   this   was  conceded 
bv  Mr  Justice  Field,  who  expressed  the  views 
of  the  dissenting  justices  In  that  case.  In 
the  same  case  the  court,   referring  to   the 
Fourteenth   Amendment,   said  that  "if   the 
SUtes  do  not  conform  their  laws  to  Its  re- 
quirements, then  by  the  fifth  section  of  the 
article  of  amendment  Congress  was  author- 
ized  to  enforce  It  by  suitable   legislation." 
The  purpose  and  effect  of  the  two  sections 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  above  quoted 
were  clearly  defined  by  Mr.  Justice  Bradley 
in  the  case  of  United  States  v.  Cruikshank. 
1  Woods  308.  as  follows:  "It  Is  a  guaranty  of 
protection  against  the  acts  of  the  State  gov- 
ernment Itself.  It  Is  a  guaranty  against  the 
exertion   of  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  power 
on  the  part  of  the  government  and  legis- 
lature of  the  State,  not  a  guaranty  against 
the  commission  of  Individual  offenses;   and 
the  power  of  Congress,  whether  express  or 
implied,  to  legislate  for  the  enforcement  of 
such  a  guaranty  does  not  extend  to  the  pass- 
age  of   laws   for   the   suppression   of   crime 
within  the  States.  The  enforcement  of  the 
guaranty  does  not  require  or  authorize  Con- 
gress to  perform  'the  duty  that  the  guaranty 
itself  supposes  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  State 
to  perform,  and  which  it  requires  the  States 
to  perform." " 

When  the  cases  of  United  States  v.  Crmk- 
shank  came  to  this  court,  the  same  view 
was  taken  here.  The  Chief  Justice,  deliver- 
ing the  opinion  of  the  court  In  that  case, 
said-  "The  Fourteenth  Amendment  prohib- 
its a  State  from  depriving  any  person  of 
life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process 
of  law.  or  from  denying  to  any  person  the 
equal  protecUon  of  the  laws;  but  this  pro- 
vision does  not  add  anything  to  the  rights 
of  one  citizen  as  against  another.  It  sim- 
ply furnishes  an  additional  guarantee 
against  any  encroachment  by  the  States 
upon  the  fundamenUl  rights  which  belong 
to  every  citizen  as  a  member  of  society.  The 
duty  of  protecting  all  its  citizens  In  the  en- 
joyment of  an  equality  of  rights  was  orig- 
inally assumed  by  the  States,  and  It  remains 
there.  The  only  obligation  resting  upon  the 
United  States  Is  to  see  that  the  States  do 
not  deny   the  right.  This   the  amendment 


guarantees,  and  no  more.  The  power  of  the 
national  government  Is  limited  to  this  guar- 
anty."  (92  U.S.  642). 

So  in  Virginia  v.  Rives.  100  Id  313.  It  was 
declared  by  this  court,  speaking  by  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Strong,  tflat  "these  provisions  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  have  reference  to 
State  action  exclusively,  and  not  to  any  ac- 
tion of  private  Individuals." 

These  authorities  show  conclusively  that 
the  legislation  under  consideration  finds  no 
warrant  for  Its  enactment  in  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment. 

The  language  of  the  amendment  does  not 
leave  this  subject  In  doubt.  When  the  Stete 
has  been  guilty  of  no  violation  of  its  provi- 
sions; when  It  has  not  made  or  enforced  any 
law  abridging  the  privileges  or  immunities 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States;  when  no 
one  of  Its  departments  has  deprived  any  per- 
son of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due 
process  of  law.  or  denied  to  any  person 
within  Its  Jurisdiction  the  equal  protection 
of  the  laws:  when,  on  the  contrary,  the  laws 
of  the  State,  as  enacted  by  Its  legislative, 
and  construed  by  Its  judicial,  and  adminis- 
tered by  Its  executive  departments  recognize 
and  protect  the  rights  of  all  persons,  the 
amendment  imposes  no  duty  and  confers  no 
power  upon  Congress. 

Section  5519  of  the  Revised  Statutes  Is  not 
limited  to  take  effect  only  In  case  the  State 
shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  Immunities  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  deprive  any 
person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without 
due  process  of  law.  or  deny  to  any  person 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws.  It  applies 
no  matter  how  well  the  State  may  have  per- 
formed ite  duty.  Under  It  private  persons 
are  liable  to  punishment  for  conspiring  to 
deprive  any  one  of  the  equal  protection  of 
the  laws  enacted  by  the  State. 

In  the  Indictment  In  this  case,  for  In- 
stance, which  would  be  a  good  Indictment 
under  the  law  If  the  law  Itself  were  valid, 
there  Is  no  Intimation  that  the  State  of 
Tennessee  has  passed  any  law  or  done  any 
act  forbidden  by  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment. On  the  contrary,  the  gravamen  of  the 
charge  against  the  accused  Is  that  they  con- 
spired to  deprive  certain  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  State  of  Tennes- 
see of  the  equal  protection  accorded  them 
by  the  laws  of  Tennessee. 

As  therefore,  the  section  of  the  law  under 
consideration  is  directed  exclusively  against 
the  action  of  private  persons,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  laws  of  the  Stete  or  their  admin- 
istration by  her  officers,  we  are  clear  in  the 
opinion  that  It  Is  not  warranted  by  any 
clause  in  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to 
the    Constitution    (106    U.S..    pgs.    637-640.) 


This  clear  holding  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  Harris  case  should  demon- 
strate the  fallacy  of  the  argument  made 
by  the  proponents  of  this  measure  that 
although  the  Supreme  Court  has  ruled 
that  section  1  of  the  14th  amendment 
can  only  apply  to  State  action,  and  not 
acts  of  individuals,  that  Court  has  never 
held  that  section  5  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment could  not  authorize  Congress  to 
enact  legislation  punishing  purely  pri- 
vate interference  with  14th  amendment 

^^\t  the  holding  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  Harris  case  is  not  persuasive  au- 
thority to  proponents  of  H.R.  2516,  then 
perhaps  the  holding  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  Civil  Rights  Cases.  109  U.S. 
3  will  convince  even  the  most  skeptical. 
The  precise  question  determined  by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  that  case  was  the 
constitutionality  of  sections  1  and  2  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1875.  Section  1 
provided  in  essence  that  all  persons  with- 
in the  United  States  shall  be  entitled  to 
the  full  and  equal  enjoyment  of  iiins, 
public  conveyances  on  land  or  water. 
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theaters,  and  other  places  of  public 
amusement.  Section  2  provided  In  sub- 
stance that  any  person  who  shall  violate 
section  1  by  denying  to  any  citizen  the 
full  enjoyment  of  any  of  the  facilities 
or  pilvileRes  of  said  establishments  shall 
be  liable  civilly  to  the  aggrieved  party 
and  shall  be  criminally  punishable  by 
a  nne  of  not  less  than  $500  nor  more 
than  $1,000  or  imprisoned  for  not  less 
than  30  davs  nor  more  than  1  year. 

Ill  ho.dii  ■-;  that  sectioM  5  of  the 
14th  amendment  does  not  authorize  Con- 
gress  to  punish  purely  private  interfer- 
ence with  14th  amendment  rights,  the 
Court  said : 

The  first  section  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment (Which  Is  the  one  relied  on),  after  de- 
claring who  shall  be  clOzens  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  the  several  States.  Is  pro- 
hibitory in  character,  and  prohibitory  upon 
the  States.  It  declares  that: 

•No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law 
which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  im- 
munities of  citizens  of  the  United  Stntes;  nor 
shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of  life, 
liberty,  or  property  without  due  process  of 
law;  nor  d«nv  to  any  person  within  Its  jurls- 
dlctloa  tha  fiqual  protection  of  the  laws  • 

"It  U  State  action  of  a  particular  charac- 
ter that  is  prohibited.  Individual  invasion  of 
individual  rights  is  not   the  subject-matter 
of    the    amendment.    It    has    a    deeper    and 
broader  scope.  It  nulUfles  and  mr.kes  void  all 
State  legislation,  and  State  notion  of  every 
kind,  which   impairs  the  privileges  and  im- 
munities of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or 
which  injures  them  In  life,  liberty  or  prop- 
erty  without  due  process  of   law.  or  which 
denies  to  any  of  them  the  equal  protection 
of  the  laws,  it  not  onlv  does  this.  but.  in  or- 
der   that    the    national    will,    thus   declared, 
may  not  be  a  mere  bnitum  fulmjr    the  last 
section  or  the  amendment  invests  Confess 
with  power  to  enforce  it  by  appropriate  legis- 
lation. To  enforce  what?  To  enforce  the  pro- 
hibition. To  adopt  appropriate  legislation  for 
correcting    the    effects    of    such    prohibited 
State  laws  ;ind  State  :i(  ts   and  thus  to  render 
them  ellectuali'.-  null.  void.   ;ind  innocuous. 
This  is  the  leg  slaf.ve  power  ccnucrrcd  upon 
Compress.  ;ind  this  is  foe  wh^le  of  it.  It  does 
not  invest  Congress  with  power  to  legislate 
upon  subjects  which  are  within  the  domain 
of  State  legislation:  but  to  provide  modes  of 
relief  .igiinst  State  legislation,  or  State  ac- 
tion, of  the  kind  referred  to.  It  does  not  au- 
thorize Congress  to  create  a  code  of  munici- 
pal law  for  the  regtilatlon  of  private  rights: 
but  to  provide  modes  of  redress  against  the 
operation  of  State  laws,   and   the   action  of 
State  ofHcers  executive  or  Judicial,  when  these 
are    subversive    of    the    fundamental    rights 
specified   in  the  amendment.    (109  U.S.  pgs. 
10-111. 
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tivlty  for  the  prohibitions  of  the  amend- 
ment are  against  State  laws  and  acts  done 
under  Stale  authority.   U09  U.S.  pg    13). 


And  so  In  the  present  case,  until  sorre 
State  law  has  been  passed,  or  some  State 
action  throu  ;h  its  officers  or  agents  has  been 
taken.  ad\cr>-"  'o  the  rights  of  ritlrpns  soueht 
to  be  pr  r-c.-.l  bv  the  Povrteenth  .Amend- 
ment, no  Itsirlatlon  of  the  United  Stntes  un- 
der said  amendment,  nor  any  proceeding  un- 
der such  legislation,  can  be  called  into  ac- 


In  fine,  the  legislation  which  Congress  U 
authorized  to  adopt  In  this  behalf  Is  not  gen- 
eral legislation  upon  the  rights  of  the  citizen, 
but  corrective  legislation,  that  Is.  such  as 
may  be  necessary  and  proper  for  counter- 
acting such  laws  as  the  States  may  adopt  or 
enforce,  and  which,  bv  the  amendment,  they 
are  prohibited  from  making  or  enforcing,  or 
such  acts  and  proceedings  as  the  States  may 
commit  or  take  and  which,  by  the  amend- 
ment, thev  are  prohibited  from  committing 
or  taking  It  Is  not  necessary  for  us  to  state, 
if  we  could,  what  legislation  would  be  proper 
for  Congress  to  adopt  It  is  sufficient  tor  us 
to  examine  whether  the  law  in  question  Is  of 
that  character. 

An  inspection  of  the  law  shows  that  U 
makes  no  reference  whatever  to  any  supposed 
or  apprehended  violation  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  on  the  part  of  the  States.  It  is 
not  predicated  on  any  such  view  It  proceeds 
ex  directo  to  declare  that  certain  acts  com- 
mitted by  individuals  shall  be  deemed  of- 
fences, and  shall  be  prosecuted  and  punished 
bv  proceedings  In  the  courts  of  the  United 
States.  It  does  not  profess  to  be  corrective 
of  anv  constitutional  wrong  committed  by 
the  States:  It  does  not  make  its  operation 
to  denend  upon  any  such  wroni?  committed. 
It  applies  equallv  to  cases  arising  in  States 
which  have  the  Justebt  laws  respecting  the 
personal  rUhts  of  citizens  and  whose  author- 
ities are  e\er  readv  to  enforce  such  laws,  as 
to  those  which  arise  in  States  that  may  have 
violated  the  prohibition  of  the  amendment 
In  other  words.  It  steps  Into  the  domain  of 
local  Jurisprudence,  and  lays  down  rules  for 
the  conduct  of  individuals  In  society  towards 
each  other,  and  imposes  sanctions  for  the  en- 
forcement of  those  rules,  without  referring 
in  any  manner  to  any  supposed  action  of  the 
State  or  Its  authorities. 

If   this   legislation   is  appropriate   for  en- 
forcing the  prohibitions  of  the  amendment. 
It    is    difficult    to    see    where    It    Is    to    stop. 
Why  may  not  Coneress  with  equal  show  of 
authority  enact  a   code  of  laws  for  the  en- 
forcement  ;Mid   vindication   of   all  rl^ht.":   of 
aie   llbcrtv.  and  p.opertyV  If  It  '.;  suppos-ble 
that  the  Stales  may  deprive  persons  of  life. 
liberty,  and  proper!  v  without  due  process  of 
;aw  (and  the  amendment  Itself  does  suppose 
this)     why   should   not  Congress  proceed  at 
once  to  prescribe  due  process  of  law  for  the 
protection  of  every  one  of  these  fundamental 
rights    In  everv  possible  case,  as  well  as  to 
prescribe    equ  il    privileges    In    Inns,    public 
convevances  and  theaters?  The  truth  Is,  that 
the  implication  of  a  power  to  legislate  In  this 
manner  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that 
if  the  States  are  forbidden  to  legislate  or  act 
In  a  particular  way  on  a  particular  subject. 
and  power  Is  conferred  upon  Congress  to  en- 
force   the    prohibition,    this    gives    Congress 
power  to  leglflite  generally  upon  that  sub-, 
ject.   and   not  merelv   the   power  to   provide 
modes  of  rediess  .Against  such  State  legisla- 
tion or  action    The  assumption  Is  certainly 
unsound.  (109  U.S..  pgs.  13-15). 


them   to   be    (and   they   are  In   accord   with 
the  principles  laid  down  In  the  cases  before 
referred  to  as  well  as  in  the  recent  case  of 
United   States  v.  Harris.  106  U.6.  629).  It  Is 
clear    that    the   law    in   question   cannot   be 
sustained   bv  any  grant  of  leglslat'.ve  power 
made  to  Congress  bv  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment   That  amendment  prohibits  the  States 
from  denying  to  any  person  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws,  and  declares  that  Con- 
gress shall  have  power  to  enforce,  by  appro- 
priate   legislation,     the    provisions    of    the 
amendment.   The   law   In   question,   without 
anv  reference  to  adverse  State  legislation  on 
the  subject,  declares  that  all   persons  shall 
be    entitled    to    equal    accommodations    and 
privileges   of   Inns,   public  conveyances,   and 
places  of  public  amusement,  and  Imposes  a 
penalty  upon  any  Individual  who  shall  deny 
to  any  citizen  such   equal   accommodations 
and  privileges.  This  Is  not  corrective  legisla- 
tion;  It  Is  primary  and  direct;   It  takes  Im- 
mediate and  absolute  possession  of  the  sub- 
ject of  the  right  of  admission  to  inns,  pub- 
lic  conveyances,   and   places  of  amusement. 
It  supersedes  and  displaces  State  leglsl.itlon 
on  the  same  subject,  or  only  allows  It  per- 
missive force.  It  Ignores  such  legislation,  and 
.assumes    that    the   matter    is   one    that    be- 
longs to  the  domain  of  national  regulation. 
Whether  It  would  not  ha\e  been  a  more  ef- 
fective  protection   of   the   rights   of  citizens 
to  have  clothed  Congress  with  plenary  pow- 
er over   the   whole  subject.   Is   not   now   the 
question.  What  we  have  to  decide  Is,  whether 
such  plenary  power  has  been  conferred  upon 
Congress    by    the    Fourteenth    Amendment; 
and  in  our  Judgment.  It  has  not.  (109  U.S.. 
pgs.  '.8-19). 


One  that  nothing  displeasing  to  Thy  di- 
vine majesty  may  happen  here.  Amen. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  if  there  be  no  further  business 
to  come  before  the  Senate.  I  move  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  (at  3 
o'clock  and  35  minutes  p.m.i  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrT>v.  Wednesday, 
February  23  1968,  at  12  ocl'-ck  meridian. 


If  the  principles  of  Interpretation  which 
we  have  laid  down  are  correct,  as  we  deem 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  February  27.  1968: 
U.S.  Marshal 

James  E.  Atwood.  of  Washington,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of  Washing- 
ton for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Daniel  T. 
Donovan,  resigned. 

Nomination  from  the  District  of 
Columbia  received  by  the  Senate  Feb- 
ruary 27, 1968: 

DISTRICT    or    COLUMBIA    REDEVELOPMrNT    LAND 

Agency 
Alfred  P.  Love  for  reappointment  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  District  of  Columbia  Redevelop- 
ment Land  Agency  for  a  term  of  5  years, 
eilecilve  on  and  alter  March  3,  1968,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  4(a)  of 
Public  Law  592.  79th  Congress,  approved 
August.  2.  1946.  as  amended. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Uno  A.  Plank.  St.  Marks  Estonian 
Lutheran  Church.  Baltimore.  Md..  of- 
fered the  following  prayer: 

Heavenly  Father,  as  we  start  this 
session  today,  we  commemorate  the  in- 
dependence of  a  once  Iree  E.<;tonia. 

We  pray  far  the  freedom  of  its  people 


and  all  captive  nations  ruled  by  Commu- 
riists. 

Thou  hast  said:  "There  is  a  time 
wherein  one  man  ruleth  over  another  to 
his  hurt. " 

This  Thy  truth  gives  us  hope  for  a  free 
Estonia.  Hope  springs  eternal. 

Lord,  bless  this  country.  The  captive 


nations  look  upon  it  as  a  fortress  of 
freedom.  Let  it  stand  firm  against  slavery 
and  tyranny. 

Grant  Thv  blessing  and  wisdom  to  the 
President  and  to  those  who  are  respon- 
sible for  finding  ways  of  peace  and  free- 
dom. 

Bless  this  House  and  command  the  Evu 


THE   JOURNAL 

The   Journal   of   the   proceedings   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Sundry  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Geisler. 
one  of  Ills  secretaries. 


I.'ESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  cf  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Vice  President,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  84-1028,  appointed  Mr. 
Stennis,  Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGs,  and  Mr.  jAvrrs  to  be  members  of 
the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
80-816.  appointed  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Yar- 
BOROUCH.  Mr.  Brev.'ster,  and  Mr.  Baker 
to  be  members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to 
the  U.S.  Naval  Academy. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
84-1028,  appointed  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Sponc. 
Mr.  DoMiNicK.  and  Mr.  Allott  to  be 
members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  Academy. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  115.  78th  Congress,  en- 
titled "An  act  to  pi'ovide  for  the  disposal 
of  certain  records  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment." appointed  Mr.  Monroney  and  Mr. 
Carlson  members  of  the  Joint  Select 
Committee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  for 
the  Disposition  of  Executive  Papers  re- 
ferred to  in  the  report  of  the  Archivist  of 
the  United  States  numbered  68.9. 


THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE 
OF  THE  ESTONIAN  REPUBLIC 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
our  privilege  to  have  as  our  guest  chap- 
lain for  the  opening  prayer  this  morning, 
the  Reverend  Uno  A.  Plank,  pastor  of  St. 
Mark's  Estonian  Evangelical  Lutheran 
congregation  in  Baltimore. 

As  the  Estonians  all  over  the  world 
are  at  this  time  commemorating  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence of  the  Estonian  Republic,  it  is 
especially  fitting  that  the  prayer  today 
should  have  been  offered  by  an  Estonian 
clergyman. 

I  know  I  speak  for  all  present  when  I 
express  the  hope  that  before  long,  Es- 
tonia and  the  other  Baltic  nations  may 
again  be  able  to  observe  their  anniver- 
saries as  truly  free  and  independent 
countries. 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  lor  yielding. 

I  desire  to  commend  the  distinguished 
gent'eman  from  Maryland  on  the  state- 
ment he  has  made  regarding  the  brave 
people  of  Estonia — a  people  who  want  to 
be  free,  a  nation  that  should  be  free,  and 
a  nation  whose  iicedom  we  hope  will  be 
attained  in  the  near  future.  The  House 
does  itself  proud  in  recognizing  tiie  as- 
pirations and  the  courage  of  Estonia  on 
this  day. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  IMr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  I  yield  to  cur  distin- 
guished Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts   I  Mr.  McCormack.I 

Mr.  McCORMACK,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
join  with  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
I  Mr.  GARMATZ]  and  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  IMr.  Albert  I  in  the  remarks 
they  have  made  about  the  country  of 
Estonia  and  the  brave  people  of  Estonia. 
I  am  glad  to  see  our  visiting  chaplain. 
Dr.  Uno  A.  Plank,  here  today  on  this 
occasion.  I  congratulate  him  and  have 
expressed  my  pleasure  officially  and  per- 
sonally in  the  fact  that  he  is  with  us 
today  to  keep  reminding  us  of  the  great 
people  of  Estonia  who  have  never  given 
up  their  courage  and  never  given  up  their 
faith  and  who  are  deteimined  to  restore 
the  independence  of  their  country  and 
the  freedom  of  their  people  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

I  am  very  proud  that  our  country  has 
never  recognized  the  absorption  of  Es- 
tonia into  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  ab- 
sorption of  Lithuania  and  Latvia  as  well. 
The  people  of  those  countries  have  made 
history.  They  are  fighting  with  a  will 
that  is  inspired  by  God  and  which  comes 
through  God's  natural  law.  Some  day 
they  will  be  successful. 

It  is  well  for  us  that  we  awaken  to  the 
realization  that  commimism  is  still  bent 
on  its  evil  intent  and  purpose  to  domi- 
nate the  world.  If  anyone  in  America, 
who  wants  to  live  in  freedom  in  their 
own  land,  thinks  otherwise,  they  are 
living  in  a  dream  world  of  false  hope. 

Might  I  make  the  observation  that 
there  has  been  what  might  be  called  a 
"snow  job'  that  has  been  done  in  Amer- 
ica with  relation  to  communism.  If  one 
talks  about  the  dangers  of  communism 
and  the  evil  intent  and  purpose  of  com- 
munism, people  look  at  them  as  if  that 
person  was  trying  to  scare  them.  It  is 
about  time  that  the  American  people 
have  a  reawakening  of  their  minds  to  the 
realization  that  international  commu- 
nism is  still  bent  on  world  communism. 
The  tactics  of  the  Soviet  Union  have 
changed  but  their  intent  and  purpose 
has  never  changed. 

A  few  years  ago  it  was  stated  as 
"peaceful  coexistence  "  and  now  it  is  "war 
of  liberation."  So  it  is  well  that  all  of  us 
in  America  realize  that  the  evil  intent 
and  purpose  of  international  communism 
still  exists.  The  presence  here  today  of 
our  visiting  chaplain  brings  alive,  and 
vividly  to  oiu-  consciousness,  that  very 
important  fact. 


Mr.  GARMATZ.  I  thank  our  distin- 
guished Speaker. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  grateful  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  for  yielding  to  me. 

The  eloquent  words  of  the  distinyuish- 
ed  Speaker  .should  b^  a  wainnic  n  com- 
munism arii  hhcald  clfer  hope  to  the 
captive  nations  and  the  heroic  people 
who  have  continued  their  struggle 
against  the  aggression  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

I  congratulaie  the  Speaker  lar  .setting 
forth  clearly  ayain  that  the  lic-avy  hand 
of  communism  first  exhibited  itself  in 
Estonia  and  in  its  neighboring  nations. 
The  heavy  hand  of  communism  today  in 
Southeast  Asia  is  no  different  now  from 
what  it  was  before  in  Europe. 

I  applaud  the  captive  nations  that  have 
stood  so  strongly  for  freedom  for  so  many 
years  against  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Communist  bloc  nations. 

We  must  not  under  any  circumstances 
take  any  action  that  would  encourage 
communism  and  we  must,  on  the  other 
hand,  give  full  support  to  the  captive 
nations  that  have  so  long  stood  so  bravely 
against  aggression.  I  commend  the  lead- 
ers of  the  captive  nations  and  their  fel- 
low fighters  for  freedom  and  justice. 

Mr,  GARMATZ,  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DORN  Mr.  Speaker,  wi'l  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  join 
with  my  colleague  in  commending  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  for  calling  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  the  fact  that 
Estonia.  Lithuania,  and  Latvia — these 
three  little  Baltic  lepiiblirs — a^e  still  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain.  I  should  like  to 
make  the  further  observation  that  the 
free  nations  of  the  world  went  to  war 
over  the  invasion  of  Poland,  to  try  to 
preserve  the  freedom  and  integrity  of 
Poland.  Poland,  Estonia,  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania  are  still  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain. I  do  not  believe  the  world  can  for- 
ever— to  paraphrase  Lincoln — exist  half 
slave  and  half  free.  These  people  are  in 
slavery  today.  We  expended  300.000  lives 
to  free  Poland  and  some  of  the  other  na- 
tions of  the  world,  and  yet  these  coun- 
tries are  still  held  in  the  iron  grasp  of 
slavery. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1918,  a  manifesto  was  pro- 
claimed to  a  brave  people,  announcing 
that  "Estonia,  in  her  hi-storical  and 
ethnic  boinidaries.  is  declaied  to  be  an 
independent  democratic  Republic." 

This  independence,  achieved  after 
years  of  struggle  ard  hardship,  came  to  a 
tragic  end  on  June  17,  1940,  when  the 
Soviet  army  occupied  Estonia. 

Injustice,  tyranny  and  cruelty  soon 
followed  under  communism. 

Fraudulent  elections  were  held  in  an 
atmosphere  of  terror,  resulting  in  a  pup- 
pet government  under  the-  complete 
domination  of  trie  Soviet  Union. 
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The  new  "parliament'  nationalized 
land,  industry,  banks,  transportation 
and  other  areas,  announcing  that  they 
now  belonged  to  the  ^U-Por'^jf^^i^^J. 

Except  for  small  one-family  homes,  all 

buildings  were  also  ac<l""-«<\ ?/„ 'J*  ^Wed 
And  there  was  no  compensation  provldea 
for  these  nationalized  properties  Even 
iSnk  ^vings.  securities,  and  church 
property  were  confiscated.  ^,.».„r,c 

Arrests,  deportations,  and  executions 
of  Estonians  were  "-ampant  Because  of 
these  Soviet  policies  of  exploitation,  ter- 
ror and  murder,  the  Estonian  popula- 
tion decreased,  while  the  number  of 
Russians  increased  from  8.2  to  21.7  per 
cent  of  the  total  population. 

This  is  not  a  happy  picture,  but  these 
dark  years— as  disturbing  as  they  are— 
will  not  last  forever.  Tyranny  does  not— 
and  cannot— endure. 

Fifty  years  ago.  that  stirring  mani- 
festo ended  with  these  words  of  inspira- 
tion: ^  ,^    , 

Estonia!  Thou  standest  on  the  threshold  ot 
a  hopeful  future  in  which  thou  will  be  free 
and  independent  in  determining  and  direct 
ing  thy  Arte  Start  building  a  home  of  thy 
own.  to  be  ruled  by  right  and  order,  so  a.  W 
^  a  worthy  member  of  the  family  of  civilized 
nations. 
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And    Mr.  Speaker,  some  day.  Estonia 
•will  be  free  and   independent"   again, 
and  win  "be  ruled  by  right  and  order 
and  win.  once  more,  "be  a  worthy  mem- 
ber of  the  family  of  civilized  nations^ 

Mr  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruarv  24  1918.  50  years  ago.  Estonia  de- 
clared its  independence,  manifesting  the 
aspirations  of  numerous  decades  of  the 
Estonian  people  for  freedom  from  for- 
eign rule.  The  combined  uncertainties  of 
the  outcomes  of  World  War  I  and  the 
Russian  Revolution  had  Provided  their 
long-awaited  opportunity.  Shortly  after 
J^aining  independence,  the  Estonians 
Freedom  was  thwarted  by  a  Ger'nan  in- 
vasion. However,  by  November  of  1918. 
ISe  Germans  were  ousted  and  Estoma 
reasserted  its  Independence. 

The  existence  of  Estonia  as  a  nation 
was  to  be  terminated  with  the  advent  of 
World  war  11.  A  secret  protocol  to  the 
Soviet-German  nonaggresslon  treaty  of 
August  1939  placed  Estonia  in  the  Soviet 
sphere  of  influence.  The  Soviet  Union 
quickly  acted  to  implement  Its  influence 
by  Imposing  on  Estonia  a  so-called  treaty 
of  mutual  assistance,  a  justification  on 
paper   for   the  establishment   of   Soviet 
mUiUry  bases  on  Estonian  soil.  With  the 
initial  foothold  of  miUtary  strength  in 
place,  the  Soviet  Union  occupied  Estonia 
on  June  17.  1940;  on  August  6.  Estonia 
was  Incorporated  into  the  Soviet  Union. 
Incorporation      meant      unspeakable 
tragedy  for  the  Estonians.  Not  only  were 
they  forced  to  witness  complete  termina- 
tion of  their  existence  as  a  national  en- 
tity but  they  were  to  endure  the  terror- 
istic poUcy  which  was  to  become  char- 
acteristic of  the  instanatlon  of  Soviet 
control.  At  the  end  of  1  year  of  occupa- 
tion it  Is  estimated  that  60.000  Estonians 
were  killed  or  deported  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  Their  Soviet  overlords  were  to  be 
replaced  by  Germans,  whose  occupation 
endured  3  years.  The  defeat  of  Germany 
did  not  bring  with  it  an  ameUorationof 
living  conditions  for  the  Estonians.  The 
Soviet  Union  through  superior  mniUry 


strength  once  more  effected  occupation 
of  Estonia,  once  more  ensuring  control 
through  mass  deporUtlons. 

We  should  keep  all  these  facts  In  mind 
when  the  Soviet  Union  attempts  to  brand 
us  as  imperialist  aggressors  because  we 
come  to  the  aid  of  a  threatened  nation. 
Mr  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  rise 
today  in  the  House  to  pay  tribute  to 
Estonia  which  Is  observing  the  anniver- 
sary of  its  short-lived  freedom  which 
began  50  years  ago  when  that  nation 
freed  itself  from  Bolshevik  domination 
after  Incredibly  courageous  battle.  For 
a  little  more  than  two  decades  Estonia 
enjoyed  its  independence,  was  accepted 
into  the  free  world  and  its  citizens  knew 
the  rewards  of  self-determination. 

The  Hitler-Stalin  secret  pact  of  1939 
placed  Estonia  again  within  the  orbit  of 
Soviet  Influence  and  in  1940  Russia  by 
sheer  mUltary  strength  seized  and  oc- 
cupied the  republic.  Within  a  year  some 
60.000  Estonians  had  been  killed  or  de- 
ported to  remote  regions  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Estonia  has  remained  ever  since 
under  Soviet  control. 

I  salute  Estonia  for  her  continued 
struggle  for  liberty,  for  her  courage  when 
hope  of  liberation  appears  dark. 

But  I  also  call  on  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, as  I  have  on  many  simUar 
occasions,  to  do  more  than  eulogize  the 
captive  nations.  We  have  It  In  our  power 
to  give  more  than  lip  service  to  them. 
For  years  we  have  had  pending  legisla- 
tion to  create  a  Special  Committee  on 
the  Captive  Nations,  to  conduct  an  In- 
quiry Into  and  study  of  all  captive  non- 
Russian  nations.  Including  those  In  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Asia,  and  also  of  the 
Russian  people,  with  particular  reference 
to  the  moral  and  legal  sUtus  of  Red 
totalitarian  control  over  them.  This  com- 
mittee would  work  for  means  by  which 
the  United  SUtes  can  assist  them  by 
peaceful  processes  in  their  present  plight 
and  m  their  aspiration  to  regain  their 
national  and  Individual  freedoms. 

I  have  introduced  and  reintroduced 
this  legislation  myself;  my  bin  this  Con- 
gress bears  the  number  House  Resolu- 
tion 73.  Frankly  I  am  at  a  loss  as  to  why 
this  resolution  has  not  received  consid- 
eration, much  less  adoption. 

I  know  many  Estonians  in  the  Cleve- 
land area  which  I  serve,  as  wen  as  rep- 
resentatives of  many  other  captive  na- 
tions. Much  as  they  appreciate  the  good 
wishes  and  eloquent  support  we  give 
them  In  speeches  on  the  House  floor,  I  an:\ 
convinced  that  our  actions  in  creating 
a  Special  Committee  on  the  Captive  Na- 
tions would  speak  more  loudly  than  our 
words  so  far  as  they  are  concerned. 

Again  I  urge  the  House  Committee  on 
Rules  to  approve  this  legislation  and  send 
it  to  the  House  floor  where  I  trust  it 
would  be  promptly  enacted. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 24.  people  the  world  over  of  Esto- 
nian descent  observed  the  Declaration  of 
the  Independence  of  the  Estonian  Repub- 
lic Although  the  American  Fourth  of 
July  is  an  unbridled  celebration  in  re- 
membrance of  its  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, the  Estonian  jubUation  must 
be  tempered  somewhat  by  the  fact  that 
Estonia  has  yet  to  gain  its  freedom  and 
self-determination. 

Freedom  Is  a  precious  commodity  that 


does  not  come  easily.  The  Republic  of 
Estonia,  which  has  been  so  long  under 
Communist  oppression,  is  one  of  the  na- 
tions that  fully  realizes  this.  The  United 
States  has  expressed  Its  disapproval  of 
the  Russian  occupation  and  annexation 
of  Estonia  by  refusing  to  grant  recogni- 
tion to  these  acts. 

Strugghng  to  overcome  the  Communist 
dictatorship  that  has  dominated  them 
for  28  years,  the  Estonians  have  shown 
an  enviable  bravery  in  their  steadfast 
battle  to  regain  this  lost  gem.  Even  the 
arrest  of  some  of  their  leaders  by  the 
Russians  has  not  daunted  the  Estonian 
spirit  and  desire  for  Independence. 

The  arrest,  by  the  Soviets,  of  the  Esto- 
nians' commander  in  chief  and  their 
Prime  Minister  and  last  President,  in 
1940.  has  faUed  to  suppress  the  Estonian 
love  of  self-determination.  Rather,  these 
arrests  and  the  subsequent  unknown 
fates  of  the  two  men.  has  conflrmed  the 
Estonian  resolve  to  win  back  the  freedom 
that  was  so  forcefully  taken  from  them. 
The  spirit  and  determination  of  these 
Estonian  nationals  is  to  be  commended. 
It  is  this  spirit  to  which  we  Americans 
owe  so  much  to  our  forefathers  for  the 
freedom  we  enjoy  today.  The  flght  for 
freedom  and  independence  Is  a  long  and 
arduous  one.  and  one  which  the  Esto- 
nians,   as    lovers   of    freedom,    are    not 

.shirking.  ... 

It  Is  a  gratifying  spectacle  to  see  a 
people  flghting  so  hard,  in  these  days  of 
conflict  and  tumult,  for  a  belief  they  hold 
so  dear  and  firm.  I  join  with  my  col- 
leagues m  extending  sympathy  and 
heartfelt  good  wishes  to  all  Estonian  na- 
tionals on  their  50th  anniversary. 

Mr  SANDMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
evening  of  February  24,  it  was  my  privi- 
lege to  address  the  Estonian  Society  of 
New  Jersey  at  Seabrook  In  New  Jersey. 
In  this  little  community  resides  some 
300  Estonians,  most  of  whom  are  em- 
ployed by  the  great  Seabrook  Farms- 
one  of  the  largest  vegetable  producing 
companies  In  the  country. 

February  24.  1918.  was  the  date  that 
Estonia  proclaimed  itself  a  free  and  In- 
dependent    democratic     republic.     Last 
Saturday  marked  the  50th  anniversary 
of  that  historic  event.  I  was  most  im- 
pressed by  the  sincerity  of  the  Estonian 
people  almost  an  of  whom  today  in  the 
town  of  Seabrook  are  American  citizens. 
Through  years  of  hard  work  they  have 
raised  their  famUles  and  have  contrib- 
uted  substantially   In   the  development 
of  the  community.  From  these  people 
we  can  learn  a  great  deal.  Their  love  of 
coimtry,  their  respect  for  law  and  order 
is   outstanding.    I    have    found    in    my 
travels  that  people  who  were  born  on 
foreign   shores   and   have   endured   the 
hardships  of  life  as  have  the  Estonian 
people,   are   today   among   the  best  of 
Americans.  It  would  be  such  a  wonder- 
ful thing  If  an  of  the  native  born  pop- 
ulation of  our  country  had   the  same 
amount  of  respect  for  our  government 
as  the  Estonian  people.  We  would  have 
no  dlfBculty  from  within  and  commu- 
nism would  be  stopped  In  its  tracks. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Es- 
tonian people  over  centuries  have  been 
the  victims  of  Invasion  by  the  larger 
countries  that  surround  them.  Thou- 
sands of  their  people  have  given  their 


lives  In  an  effort  to  have  Estonia  rec- 
ognized as  a  free  and  independent  na- 
tion and  although  they  have  had  some 
progress  since  1918  along  this  line,  on 
June  17.  1940,  the  country  was  again 
overrun  by  the  Soviet  Army  as  was  Lat- 
via and  Lithuania. 

Many  of  the  people  that  I  met  last 
Saturday  at  the  Estonian  celebration 
have  not  heard  from  their  loved  ones 
abroad  since  1940.  Whole  famUles  have 
been  enslaved  by  the  Communists  and 
in  some  cases  whole  famUles  have  been 
annihilated.  The  hope  and  prayer  of  an 
of  these  good  p>eople  Is  to  the  end  that 
Estonia  wUl  one  day  be  recognized  by 
an  of  the  world  as  a  free  and  Independ- 
ent nation. 

Again  may  I  emphasize  that  we  who 
are  Americans  mainly  because  we  were 
fortunate  enough  to  be  born  In  this 
country  can  learn  a  great  deal  from  the 
Estonian  people.  Their  love  of  country 
and  their  loyalty  to  the  United  States 
can  never  be  forgotten.  I,  therefore,  urge 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
commend  the  Estonian-American  pop- 
ulation on  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
declaration  of  the  Independence  of  Es- 
tonia, and  also  to  commend  them  for 
their  great  contribution  to  the  growth  of 
our  country. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  GARMATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject  im- 
der  discussion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
PORTER  HARDY.  JR. 


Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
weekend  there  was  an  announcement  by 
the  dean  of  the  Virginia  delegation  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Honorable 
Porter  Hardy.  Jr..  that  he  would  not  be 
a  candidate  to  succeed  himself  in  the 
House  but  that  he  was  retiring  at  the  end 
of  this  session.  This  came  as  a  great 
shock  and  surprise  to  his  colleagues  from 
Virginia  and,  of  course,  other  Members 
of  the  House. 

I  do  not  at  this  time  desire  to  extol  the 
virtues  of  our  colleague.  Porter  Hardy. 
AU  of  you  know  him  wen.  know  of  the 
great  work  he  is  doing,  has  done,  and  his 
great  ablUty  as  wen  as  the  high  esteem 
in  which  we  all  hold  him. 

I  do  want,  however,  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  presenting  to  you  an  editorial 
that  appeared  in  the  Richmond  News- 
Leader,  one  of  the  outstanding  daUy 
newspapers  in  Virginia.  It  points  out 
cogently  why  those  interested  in  good 


government  should  try  to  prevaU  upon 
Porter  Hardy  to  stand  for  another  term. 
I,  of  course,  do  not  know  what  the  per- 
sonal situation  is.  but  I  join  with  the 
editor  In  saying  that  every  possible  effort 
should  be  made  to  have  Porter  Hardy 
reconsider  this  an  important  decision. 
The  editorial  points  It  out  far  better  than 
I  can.  The  editorial  is  as  fonows: 
The  Indispensable  Hardy 
The  announcement  from  Congressman 
Porter  Hardy,  Jr..  that  he  will  not  seeic  re- 
election comes  as  a  stunning  blow  to  this 
Commonwealth.  If  he  can  be  persuaded  to 
reconsider,  and  to  stay  in  the  House  for  a 
few  more  years,  every  possible  effort  should 
be  made  In  that  direction.  Virginia  and  the 
nation  can  ill  afford  to  lose  Mr.  Hardy's  ex- 
perience, ability,  and  total  Integrity. 

The  dean  of  Virginia's  delegation,  Mr. 
Hardy  came  to  the  House  from  Churchland 
with  the  election  of  1946.  He  now  ranks 
sixth  among  24  Democrats  on  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  and  fifth  among  20 
Democrats  on  Government  Operations.  One 
ought  not  to  fay  that  seniority  Is  everything 
on  Capitol  HIU,  but  it  beats  the  next  thing 
to  It  by  a  mile.  If  Mr.  Hardy  cannot  be  dis- 
suaded Virginia  will  find  herself  in  an  un- 
comfortable and  unfamiliar  position:  Her 
two  Senators  now  rank  92nd  and  95th  among 
the  100  members  of  the  upper  chamber. 
With  Congressman  William  M  Tuclc's  retire- 
ment, the  Old  Dominion  will  have  only  a 
single  Democrat— WatlUns  Abbitt  of  the 
Fourth — with  any  significant  position  among 
the  patriarchs  who  run  the  place. 

Mr.  Hardy  plainly  was  destined  for  a  role 
at  the  very  peak  of  Democratic  power.  To  a 
remarkable  degree,  he  Is  the  Senator  John 
Williams  of  the  House;  he  never  has  courted 
popularltv.  but  he  steadily  has  won  respect. 
A  tall  man  with  a  stem  Uncolnlan  face,  he 
has  cowed  bureaucrats  by  the  sheer  Intensity 
of  his  purpose  to  get  at  the  truth.  Politically 
Independent,  he  has  avoided  either  the  lib- 
eral or  the  conservative  tag.  He  is  known  to 
his  colleagues  as  a  maverick  who  cannot  be 
lassoed  to  merely  political  causes. 

Mr.  Hardy  has  advanced  only  one  reason — 
his  age — as  cavise  for  retirement.  He  will  be 
65  in  June.  But  he  is  a  young  and  vigorous 
65,  with  years  of  useful  service  still  in  him. 
We  would  respectfully  say  to  the  gentleman, 
please,  sir.  won't  you  change  your  mind? 


(H.R.  15147),  admission  of  foreign  na- 
tionals serving  In  the  U.S.  mUltary. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
EDUCATION  AND  LABOR  TO  FILE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  15398,  TO  AMEND 
THE  SCHOOL  LUNCH  ACT 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  have 
until  midnight  tonight  to  file  a  report 
on  H.R.  15398,  to  amend  the  School 
Lunch  Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON  COMMUNICATIONS  AND 
POWER  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERSTATE  AND  FOREIGN  COM- 
MERCE TO  SIT  DURING  GENERAL 
DEBATE  TODAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Communications  and  Power 
of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  may  sit  today  during 
general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY  TO  FILE  REPORT 
ON  H.R.  15147.  ADMISSION  OF  FOR- 
EIGN NATIONALS  SERVING  IN  THE 
U.S.  MILITARY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  report  on  the  biU 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roU.  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 

names: 

(Roll  No.  36 1 

Anderson.  King.  Calif.  Ronan 

Tenn.  Kyros  Rosenthal 

Ashley  Long.  Md.  Rostenkowski 

Gorman  McCulloch  Roudebush 

Dent  MailUard  Roybal 

Dlggs  Morse,  Mass.  St.  Oiige 

Edwards,  Calif.  Myers  SatterHeld 

Fallon  Passman  Schwelker 

Felghan  Pepper  Selden 

Halleck  Pickle  Vander  Jagt 

Hanna  Pucinslcl  Whitten 

Hays  Resnick 

Heckler,  Mass.     Rivers 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  394 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quor\im. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURE— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  <H.  DOC. 
NO.  267) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States:  which  was  read  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  farm  was  here  before  the  factory. 

It  was  the  promise  of  productive  land 
that  pushed  our  people  westward,  and 
America  was  built  on  a  foundation  of 
farms  and  ranches  supplying  the  food 
and  fiber  for  a  bountiful  and  restless 
Nation. 

It  was  the  farmer's  qualities — his  hard 
work  and  perseverance,  his  independence 
and  Initiative — which  gave  strength  to  a 
Nation's  character. 

Agriculture,  our  first  industry,  re- 
mains our  greatest.  It  is  the  vital  center 
of   our   economy — fueling   our  industry 
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and  commerce,  feeding  our  people  and 
the  hungry  of  the  world. 

—Almost  18  million  Americans  worlc 
at  growinK  our  crops,  processing 
them  and  shipping  them  to  market, 
and  supplying  our  farmers. 
—Americans  spend  $125  billion  yearly 
for  the  products  of  our  agriculture— 
which  brings  the  family  the  most 
nourishing  food  in  the  world,  at  a 
modest  share  of  its  income. 
—The  harvest  of  one  out  of  every  four 
acres  moves  into  foreign  markets. 
Last  year  American  farm  exporU  set 
a  new  record— $6.8  billion. 
—Millions  of  people  m  other  lands  live 
todav  trca  ise  of  ff  o.1  ",rown  and 
shipped  i:.!:n  Amorica;!  I.  rms. 

Agnctiituiai    technoloiiy.    combined 

with  modem  machinery,  seeds,  and 
fertilizers,    has   revolutionized    pro- 
duction.  Each  farmer  today  grows 
enough  food  for  40  persons,  com- 
pared to  only  10  thirty  years  ago. 
But  the  American  farmer,  who  helped 
to  build  Americas  prosperity,  still  does 
not  fully— or  fairly— share  in  it. 

While  retail  food  prices  have  risen  in 
recent  years,  the  prices  the  farmer  re- 
ceives have  actually  declined  9  percent 
in  the  past  two  decades. 

Too  many  rural  communities  have 
been  bv-passed  in  the  climb  to  abun- 
dance the  poverty  of  its  people  standing 
in  stark  contrast  to  the  wealth  of  the 
land. 

THE    RICORD    TO    D.\TE 

Farm-led  and  farm-fed.  the  depression 
of  the  1930s  nlunged  American  agricul- 
ture into  its  darkest  hour.  The  plight  of 
the  farmer  was  mtolerable— five  cent 
cotton  and  20  cent  corn,  failure  and  fore- 
closure. 

Out  of  those  grim  days,  as  the  Nation 
regained  strength,  the  basic  prmcioies  of 
a  national  farm  policy  evolved,  guiding 
the  farmers  recovery.  Through  conser- 
vation and  credit,  price  stabilization  and 
research,  a  partnership  with  government 
grew.  It  was  a  new  concept,  but  it  rested 
on  an  honored  American  tradition— that 
the  Nations  strength  lies  in  independent, 
land-owning  fanners  and  ranchers. 

When  Franklin  Roosevelt  signed  the 
Agriculture  Adjustment  Act  of  1938—30 
vears  ago  this  month— he  could  tell 
America:  "By  experience  we  have 
learned  what  must  be  done  to  assure  ag- 
riculture a  fair  share  of  an  increasing 
national  income,  to  orovide  consumers 
with  abimdant  supplies  of  food  and  fiber, 
to  stop  waste  of  soil,  and  to  reduce  the 
gap  between  huge  surpluses  and  disas- 
trous shortages." 

The  farmer  rose  to  the  challenge  of  the 
time  as  he  fed  and  clothed  Americas 
victorious  armies  of  World  War  II— and. 
in  its  aftermath,  fed  a  war-ravaged 
world.  ,  „ 

But  in  th2  middle  fifties  the  farmer  fell 
victim  to  his  own  progress  and  to  gov- 
ernment indifference.  Pioduction  in- 
creased while  Federal  programs  faltered. 
As  a  result : 

—Farm  income  from  1952  to  1960 
dropped  by  almost  20^"..  Farmers 
netted  ?2»4  billion  less  per  year  than 
in  1952. 
— Fann  surpluses  swelled.  By  1960.  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  had 


accumulated    over    $8    billion     in 
stocks. 
—Exports,  a  major  source  of  faim  in- 
come, failed  to  keep  pace  w.th  rising 
production. 
While   farm   programs  cost  the  tax- 
payer more,  farmers  received  less  and 
less. 

These  were  bitter  disappointments— 
and  from  them  we  learned  much.  They 
led  to  the  constructive  programs  of  the 
sixties  whicii  have  already  shown  these 
signs  of  progress: 

— Today,  net  income  per  farm  is  bb'c 
higiier  than  at  the  beginning  oi  the 
decade. 
—1966  St  an  all  time  record  for  gross 
farm   income  and  net   income  per 
larm. 
—1987   produc?d   the   second   highest 
per   farm   income  in   two  decades, 
even    after    a    disappointing    price 
drop. 
— Exports  soared  to  a  record  $6.8  bil- 
lion last  year,  up  51';  from  1960. 
— Pric: -depre.ssing  surpluses  in  most 
cjmmod'.ties  have  been  eliminated. 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in- 
vestments are  down  S4.5  billion  from 
1960.  Inventories  are  below  SI  billion 
for  the  first  time  since  1953. 


THE    PROBUCM    TODAT 

Bat  as  s'gniflcant  as  these  achieve- 
ments are.  tlie:r  importance  to  tha  farm- 
er is  diminislied  by  the  realities  he  faces: 

— His  income  Ings.  It  is  less  than  two- 
thirus  the  per  capita  income  of  the 
city  dweller. 

—His  production  ccsts  aie  rising,  and 
he  is  trapped  in  a  vicious  price-cost 
squeeze. 

— For  most  commodities,  he  has  no 
practical  means  of  tailoring  his  out- 
put to  total  demand.  Now  he  grows 
his  crop  or  raises  his  livestock — and 
hopes  for  a  good  market.  If  that 
maiket  does  not  come,  he  will  not 
receive  a  fair  price  for  the  fruits  of 
his  toil. 

WHAT   IS   RCQUUIED 

Much  will  be  required  to  assure  the 
fanner  his  fair  and  full  share  of  Ameri- 
ca's abundance. 

First,  we  must  reinforce  the  partner- 
ship between  the  farmer  and  his  Gov- 
ernment. 

Like  any  sound  businessman,  the  agri- 
cultural producer  seeks  a  fair  return  for 
his  efforts  and  his  risks.  Yet.  because 
of  the  individual  nature  of  his  operation 
he  does  not  have  the  means  to  assure 
this  return.  It  is  here  that  he  needs  the 
helping  hand  of  his  Government. 

That  partnership  works  to  the  benefit 
of  all.  For  the  prosperity  of  the  farmer 
is  of  concern  to  all— from  the  factory 
worker  who  makes  the  tools  and 
machines  the  farmer  buys,  to  the  family 
who  buys  the  food  and  fiber  the  farmer 
grows,  and  to  the  whole  economy  which 
is  strengthened  by  a  steady  flow  of  farm 
income. 

Second,  we  must  seek  out  new  ways 
to  solve  an  old  problem— overproduction, 
the  consequence  of  the  American 
farmer's  enormous  capacity  to  produce 
far  more  food  than  we  are  able  to  con- 
sume. For  more  than  thirty  years  we 
have  tried  to  balance  supply  and  demand, 


to  shatter  the  income-depressing  cycle 
of  glut  and  scarcity. 

We  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  reaching 
that  difficult  goal— but  in  recent  years 
we  have  made  great  strides.  The  founda- 
tion for  progress  is  now  in  place  with 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965. 
That  Act  gives  us  the  machinery  to  tailor 
production  to  demand,  to  produce  the 
right  kind  of  food— at  the  right  time- 
in  the  right  amounts. 

We  are  learning  to  operate  that  new 
machinerj'  more  skillfully  now  in  coop- 
eration with  farmers  and  their  organiza- 
tions. ^    ^^ 

Still,  more  is  needed  to  reach  the 
farmer's  just  goal  of  parity  of  income— 
a  fair  return  for  his  labor,  management 
and  investment. 

I  believe  1968  can  be  the  year  in  which 
we  move  closer  than  ever  before  to  that 
elusive  goal.  It  can  be  a  year  of  decision 
for  the  American  farmer. 

/  propose  a  7-point  plan  to  bring  new 
prosperity  to  rural  America. 

1.  Permanent  extension  of  the  farm- 
er's basic  charter— the  Pood  and  Agri- 
culture Act  of  1965. 

2.  Continuation  of  the  Food  for  Free- 
dom Program  through  1971. 

3.  Creation  of  a  National  Food  Bank— 
a  security  reserve  of  wheat,  feed  grains 
and  soybeans  to  protect  the  consumer 
against  food  scarcity  and  the  farmer 
against  falling  prices. 

4.  New  bargaining  authority  for  the 
farmer,  to  give  him  a  stronger  voice  in 
setting  terms  and  conditions  for  the  sale 
of  his  products. 

5.  Stronger  regulatory  programs  to 
guard  the  farmer  against  fraud  In  the 
market  place. 

6  Aid  and  hope  for  the  small  farmer. 

7  Continued  revitalization  of  Ameri- 
ca's rural  heartland  by  improving  men's 
'ives  through  decent  housing,  better  jobs, 
and  more  rapid  community  development. 

Taken  together,  the.se  measures  can 
hasten  the  day  when  the  men  and 
women  who  srow  our  food  can  share 
more  fully  In  the  abundance  they  help  to 
create. 


THE    FOOD    AND    AGRICULTURE    ACT 

The  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965 
is  the  backbone  of  our  support  for  the 
farmer.  ,     ,  ..  „. 

—For  the  first  time,  it  recognized  that 
stabilizing  the  market  supply  of 
our  basic  commodities — wheat,  feed 
grains,  and  cotton— is  a  continuing, 
not  a  temporary,  problem. 
—It  established  price  supports  at  near- 
world  levels  for  these  major  com- 
modities—with payments  to  stabilize 
incomes  and  acreage  allotment  pro- 
grams to  prevent  surpluses  from 
piling  up.  .,     . 

—It  provided  the  flexibility  to  adjust 
the  farmer's  production  to  meet  do- 
mestic needs,  export   demand   and 
projected  shipments  under  the  Food 
for  Freedom  Program. 
Two  vears  after  its  passage,  the  Act 
faced  a  severe  test.  Larger  wheat  and  feed 
"^rain  allotments  for  1967  crops  set  under 
the  Act  were  followed  by  a  series  of  un- 
foreseen   events:     worid-wide    bumper 
crops,  smaller  total  demand— and  lower 
prices  for  the  farmer.  These  are  the  un- 
certainties to  which  every  estimate— in- 


volving millions  of  acres,  millions  of  tons 
of  food  and  the  variability  of  weather — 
is  subject. 

Those  events  of  1967  once  more  spurred 
the  old  cry:  "get  the  government  out  of 
agriculture." 

But  the  1965  Act  did  not  fall  the 
farmer. 

Direct  payments  under  the  Act  pro- 
vided the  margin  between  profit  and  loss 
for  many  producers:  an  additional  48 
cents  for  each  bushel  of  wheat,  15  cents 
for  each  pound  of  cotton,  20  cents  for 
each  bushel  of  com. 

To  terminate  the  1965  Act  would  bring 
catastrophe  and  ruin  to  many  farmers. 

Cash  prices  to  the  farmer  would  fall — 
and  there  would  be  no  government  pay- 
ments to  cushion  the  impact.  Farm  in- 
come could  drop  by  as  much  as  one- 
third — back  to  1959  levels. 

— Wheat  prices  would  drop  to  about 
$1.10  a  bushel — compared  with  the 
1967  blend  price  of  $1.89.  including 
the  wheat  certificate. 

— Corn  prices  would  drop  to  about  75 
cents  a  bushel,  compared  with  a 
blend  price  of  $1.30  in  1967. 

— Cotton  would  sell  for  18  cents  a 
pound,  compared  with  42  cents  in 
1967  with  price  support  payments. 

— With  lower  grain  prices,  livestock 
supplies  would  soon  overburden  the 
market  so  that  livestock  prices  would 
decline  by  at  least  10%. 

Certainly  the  Act  can  be  improved. 
Suggestions  to  strengthen  it  should  be 
carefully  reviewed.  But  it  must  be  con- 
tinued. 

This  should  be  permanent  legislative 
authority.  The  need  for  price  protection 
will  not  end  in  one — or  two — or  even 
the  four  years  provided  in  the  1965  Act. 

While  the  Congress  may  choose  to 
modify  these  programs  in  future  years, 
the  farmer  should  not  run  the  risk  of 
sudden  termination  of  this  vital  protec- 
tion. Only  permanent  authority  will  as- 
sure that  he  is  never  the  innocent  vic- 
tim of  a  program  lapse. 

Although  the  Act  does  not  expire  un- 
til 1969,  it  should  be  extended  this  year. 
Before  this  Congress  adjourns,  the  1969 
wheat  program  must  be  announced.  And 
before  Congress  meets  in  1969,  final  year 
programs  for  all  the  other  commodities 
imder  the  current  Act  must  be 
announced. 

The  agricultural  producer,  like  all  pru- 
dent businessmen,  should  be  in  a  position 
to  make  his  plans  well  in  advance. 

To  postpone  consideration  of  this  vital 
legislation  until  next  year  would  create 
grave  risks  for  the  American  farmer. 

/  recommend  that  the  Congress  begin 
hearings  at  the  earliest  possible  date  to 
extend  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of 
1965. 

FOOD  FOR  FREEDOM 

The  clock  continues  to  tick  in  the  de- 
veloping nations — as  the  shadow  of  hun- 
ger threatens  to  turn  into  a  nightmare 
of  famine. 

That  awesome  problem  has  long  sum- 
moned America's  attention.  Since  World 
War  II,  we  have  helped  meet  world  food 
needs  with  contributions  from  the  store- 
house of  our  agricutural  abimdance. 

In  1966,  I  proposed  that  the  United 
States  lead  the  world  in  a  war  against 
hunger.  At  that  time,  I  asked  the  Con- 


gress to  join  in  a  new  and  concerted  food 
aid  program — Food  for  Freedom.  Two 
years  of  achievement  show  that  the  pro- 
gram was  wise  as  well  as  compassionate : 
— The  bounty  from  America's  farm- 
lands   and    granaries    has    rescued 
millions  of  people  from  the  brink  of 
starvation. 
— Developing     nations     are     helping 
themselves  through  national  policies 
centering  on  agricultural  develop- 
ment. 
— Sales  are  now  shifting  from  foreign 
currencies  to  dollars.   This  repay- 
ment trend  will  improve  our  own 
balance  of  payments. 
— Food  shipments  are  creating  future 
overseas  markets  for  the  products  of 
our  farms  and  our  industry,  as  the 
economies    of    developing    nations 
grow  stronger. 
This  lifeline  of  hope  to  the  needy  of 
the  world   cannot   be   withdrawn.   The 
Food  for  Freedom  Program  expires  at 
the  end  of  this  year. 

/  recommend  that  the  Congress  con- 
tinue the  Food  for  Freedom  Program  for 
three  more  years — to  December  31.  1971. 
As  before,  our  efforts  must  be  rooted  in 
self-help.  Aid  that  does  not  encourage 
the  maximum  effort  of  each  nation  to 
feed  its  own  people  is  illusory — and  a 
deception  to  those  who  receive  it. 

Our  efforts  must  also  continue  to  be 
grounded  in  world  cooperation,  because 
hunger  is  a  world  problem  which  must 
be  met  by  many  nations. 

The  Kennedy  Round  turned  that  prin- 
ciple to  action  as  other  nations  joined 
the  United  States  in  the  International 
Grains  Agreement. 

I  recently  asked  the  Senate  to  approve 
that  Agreement.  It  calls  for  a  three-year 
program  of  food  aid.  Participating  na- 
tions have  agreed  to  supply  4.5  million 
tons  of  grain  annually.  The  U.S.  share — 
1.9  million  tons — will  be  met  as  part  of 
the  Food  for  Freedom  Program. 

The  Grains  Agreement  is  good  news 
for  the  American  farmer.  It  provides  new 
insurance  against  falling  wheat  prices. 
And  it  builds  new  cash  customers  for  his 
products. 

/  again  urge  the  Senate  to  ratify  the 
International  Grains  Agreement  at  the 
earliest  possible  time. 

SECUEITT    COMMOOrTT    RESERVE A    NATIONAL 

FOOD    BANK 

When  the  talk  Is  of  farm  surpluses, 
the  term  "food  scarcity"  has  an  unreal- 
istic ring.  Yet  even  America  is  not  com- 
pletely Immune  from  a  natural  disaster 
or  some  other  emergency  that  could  im- 
peril our  food  supply. 

America's  food  stocks  are  also  affected 
by  another  factor — our  humane  response 
to  the  hardship  and  hunger  that  may 
strike  other  nations. 

In  the  light  of  these  contingencies,  we 
must  develop  a  national  food  strategy 
to  assure  that: 
— Production  is  sufficient  to  meet  do- 
mestic needs. 
— Additional  production  is  scaled  to 
meet  requirements  for  exports  and 
food  aid  shipments. 
— ^A  security  reserve  is  on  hand  to 
protect  against  unforeseen  emergen- 
cies or  variations  between  produc- 
tion estimates  and  actual  need. 


The  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965 
and  the  Food  for  Freedom  Program 
provide  a  solid  basis  for  this  national 
strategy.  Acreage  allotments  established 
under  the  1965  act  are  based  on  antici- 
pated domestic  consumption  and  foreign 
demand.  Food  for  Freedom  shipments 
furnished  an  important  part  of  that  total 
demand. 

But,  as  we  have  learned,  no  system  of 
estimates  can  be  precise.  Searing  winds, 
drought  and  flood  can  deplete  production 
quickly  and  cause  scarcity.  And  as  we 
have  also  learned,  surplus  stocks — even 
when  temporary — can  depress  the  farm- 
er's income. 

What  America  needs  is  a  National 
Food  Bank — where  deposits  can  be  made 
in  time  of  plenty,  and  withdrawals  in 
time  of  shortage. 

Last  year,  legislation  was  introduced 
to  create  such  a  Bank — a  Security  Re- 
serve of  wheat,  feed  grains,  and  soybeans. 
Hearings  have  been  held  in  both  Houses. 
/  urge  the  Congress  to  complete  con- 
sideration of  this  important  legislation  at 
the  earliest  possible  date.  This  Adminis- 
tration will  continue  its  strong  support  of 
a  measure  which  includes  these  prin- 
ciples: 
— The    establishment    of    a    reserve 
owned  by  farmers  through  strength- 
ened reseal  provisions  in  the  price 
support  program.  The  fanner  would 
control  sales  from  a  part  of  this  re- 
serve, but  some  of  these  stocks  would 
be  held  under  long-term  arrange- 
ments for  emergency  use. 
— Authority  for  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  purchase  an  additional 
reserve  at  market  prices.  It  should 
not  be  necessary  for  prices  to  drop 
to  the  support  levels  to  add  to  the 
reserve  stocks  held  by  the  govern- 
ment. 
— Insulation  of  this  food  bank  from 
the  commercial  market.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  should  not  sell 
reserve  stocks  at  less  than  parity  ad- 
justed for  goverrmient  payments. 
A  National  Food  Bank  can  provide  im- 
jvortant  protection  for  all  Americans. 
— The  farmer  will  not  have  to  bear 
the  burden  of  depressed  prices  when 
production  exceeds  current  needs. 
— Tlie  consumer  will  be  protected  from 

unanticipated  food  scarcity. 
— The  government  will  have  a  reserve 
stocli--."cushion"  in  making  acreage 
allotment  decisions,  and  in  respond- 
ing to  international  emergencies. 

FARMER  BARGAINING  POWER 

Government  programs  for  wheat,  feed 
grains,  cotton,  or  other  basic  commodi- 
ties strengthen  the  bargaining  power  of 
participating  farmers.  Under  the  loan 
program  with  its  recently  expanded  re- 
seal  privileges,  the  farmer  can  hold  his 
crop  for  a  better  market. 

But  items  which  provide  60  percent  of 
gross  farm  income — including  livestock, 
poultry,  fruits  and  vegetables — are  not 
covered  by  Government  price  support 
and  payment  programs. 

The  producer  sells  these  commodities 
for  what  the  market  will  bear. 

This  is  fair  enough — if  the  farmer  has 
the  power  to  bargain  effectively  with 
those  to  whom,  he  sells.  But  he  does  not. 

— There  are  millions  of  farmers  and 
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their  power  la  diffused  and  frag- 
mented In  contraat,  the  distributors 
and  processors  who  buy  the  farmer's 
products  are  relaUvely  few  and  weU 
organized. 
—Farmers  do  not  have  the  means  to 
tailor  carefully  their  production  to 
market  demands.  If  they  produce  too 
much,  they  have  little  hope  for  a  de- 
cent price  at  market  time. 
—Most  businessmen  can  set  a  price 
for  their  goods.  Most  farmers  must 
sell  their  products  for    'what  they 
can  get. " 
In  some  ways,  government  action  neips 
the  farmer  to  bargain  for  better  terms  m 
the  market  place.  Oovemment  purchases 
under  SecUon  32.  Pood  Stamp.  School 
Lunch.  MUk.  and  commodity  distribution 
programs  create  additional  demand— and 
even  out  over  supplies  which  could  de- 
press prices. 

Still  the  Oovenunent  1»— and  can  oe-- 
a  customer  for  only  a  fraction  of  the  total 

market.  . 

Ttu  fact  remains  that  the  farmer  aoes 
not  have  the  bargaining  Pov^^  ^^ 
needs— he  still  does  not  have  the  ability 
to  price  his  producU  for  a  fair  profit. 

Some  farmers— In  cooperatives  and 
marketing  associations— have  found  that 
their  coUective  voice  Is  far  stronger  than 
Individual  efforts.  They  have  utilized 
marketing  orders  and  marketing  con- 
tracts to  achieve  higher  prices  and  better 
terms  of  sale. 

They  are  the  pioneers. 

Now  thousands  of  other  farmers  are 
beginning  to  think  about  farmer  bar- 
gaining. . 

They  seek  an  end  to  the  frustration 
caused  by  their  lack  of  bargaining  power. 

They  see  the  opportunities  for  lower 
costs  and  better  prices  through  market 
organization  and  coordination  of  supply. 

They  know  the  value  of  transforming 
haphazard  farm  production  into  steady 
flows  of  products  of  uniform  quality- 
fitted  to  the  needs  of  our  modern  food 
Industry.  _ 

Several  months  ago,  I  directed  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  study  the  various 
bargaining  and  marketing  tools  avail- 
able to  agricultural  producers. 

I  asked  agricultural  economists  and 
other  experts  from  outside  the  govern- 
ment to  participate  in  this  effort.  The 
farm  organizations  have  taken  leading 
roles    In    advancing    bargaining    tech- 

nlQues. 

It  Is  now  time  for  the  Congress  to  Join 

this  effort.  ^    ^         ., 

/  urge  the  House  and  Senate  Commit- 
tees on  Agriculture  to  hold  hearings  this 
sessicm  on  the  various  means  of  strength- 
ening farmer  bargaining  power  in  the 
market  place. 

Among  the  Issues  the  hearings  should 
consider  are  these: 

Will  bargaining  efforts  be  equally 

effective  for  all  commodities? 
—What  kind  of  bargaining  unit  should 

farmers  establish? 
—For  what  should  farmers  bargain? 
Better     price?     Uniform     quality? 
Other  terms  of  sale? 

Should  the  bargaining  unit  be  able 

to  limit  marketing  or  production  to 
meet  bargaining  objectives?  If  so, 
how  should  these  limitations  be  ad- 
ministered or  enforced? 


One  matter  is  clear.  The  government 
may  act  as  an  advisor,  or  it  may  serve 
as  an  umpire.  But  the  plan  must  be  de- 
signed for  farmers  to  use  if  they  choose. 
It  cannot  be  forced  upon  them.  Under 
any  proposal,  farmers  must  make  their 
own   decisions   and   control   their   own 

destinies.  .  ^    ..        _ . 

Upon  completion  of  these  studies  arid 
the  Congressional  hearings,  we  will  make 
specific  recommendations  for  action. 
FmATn>Tn.Bi4T  Hucricia 

Fraudulent  and  deceptive  practices 
sap  the  vitality  of  our  economy.  In  the 
case  of  the  fanner,  they  impose  special 
hazards  and  handicaps.  Wherever  these 
practices  are  found,  they  must  be  rooted 

out. 

Last  week.  I  was  proud  to  sign  a  meas- 
ure guarding  against  fraud  and  manip- 
ulation in  the  Nations  commodity  ex- 

But  there  is  still  unfinished  farmer 
protection  business  before  Congress. 

/  urge  Congress  to  modernize  the 
Packers  and  Stockyards  Act. 

This  Act  is  intended  to  safeguard  Uve- 
stock  and  poultry  producers  against  cases 
of  deceit,  fraud  and  unfair  competition. 
The  present  law  has  failed  to  keep  pace 
with  developments  in  the  livestock  and 
poultry  industries  since  the  Act  was  first 
adopted  almost  half  a  century  ago. 

i.rwm   at   BrrnxL   AMKUCA 

The  proposals  I  have  discussed  to  this 
point  are  designed  to  place  American 
commercial  agriculture  on  a  sounder  and 
stronger  footing. 
But  this  is  only  half  the  batue. 
For  there  are  thousands  of  men  and 
women  In  rural  America  who  need  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  help. 
The  statistics  tell  the  grim  story: 

Farm  employment  has  fallen  by  46% 

between  1950  and  1967. 
—Nearly  1.5  million  small  farmers  earn 
less  than  $5,000  per  year.  Their  re- 
sources are  meager  and  they  have 
littie  to  sell.  Their  existence  may 
hang  on  a  thin  thread:  a  few  acres 
of  tobacco  and  cotton,  an  old-age 
pension,  and  the  Food  Stamp  Pro- 
gram. 
—The  rate  of  unemployment  and  un- 
deremployment in  rural  America  far 
exceeds  the  national  average. 
—10  million  people  in  riiral  American- 
one  in  every  five  falls  under  the  pov- 
erty line,  and  millions  of  families  live 
in  housing  that  shames  a  modem' 
nation. 
What  promise  is  there  for  the  share- 
cropper who  has  been  replaced  by  a  ma- 
chine? What  new  job  wiU  open  up  to  the 
50-year-old  farmer  who  has  spent  his 
entire  life  working  the  soU?  What  future 
can  a  young  farm  boy  aspire  to.  when 
only  one  out  of  ten  can  expect  to  earn  a 
living  as  a  full-time  farmer? 

Unprepared  and  xmtralned- with  no- 
where else  to  go— they  have  left  the  land 
they  know  and  streamed  into  the  teem- 
ing slimis  of  American  cities. 

The  problem  they  pose  touches  us  all. 
It  is  a  problem  of  urban  America  no  less 
than  rural  America. 

We  have  long  spoken  of  parity  of  op- 
portunity for  rural  Americans.  I  speak 
now  of  making  that  promise  a  reaUty. 
It  will  require  action— both  long  and 


short  range.  The  foimdation  of  that  ef- 
fort has  been  built. 
—The  war  on  poverty  is  quietly  trans- 
forming the  lives  of  thousands  of 
men  and  women  in  rural  America. 
—"Operation  Outreach."  launched  last 
year,  brings  90  Federal  programs, 
from  health  to  housing,  from  educa- 
tion to  economic  development,  to  the 
countryside.  Under  the  coordination 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Technical  Action  Panels  organized 
at  the  regional,  sUte,  district  and 
county  level  are  assuring  that  these 
programs  tiun  into  effective  action 
for  the  people. 

FOOD   STAMPS 

But  some  people  still  go  hungry  in 
rural  America. 

The  Food  Stamp  Program  has  been  an 
effective  instrument  to  supplement  the 
purchasing  power  of  low-Income  fam- 
ilies. When  I  signed  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1964.  the  program  was  being  tested  in 
43  areas.  Today,  it  is  operating  in  over 
850  counties.  By  early  summer,  it  wUl 
extend  to  1200.  providing  the  basic  es- 
sential of  life  to  over  two  million  needy 
men,  women  and  children. 

/  recommend  that  the  1969  appropria- 
tion authorization  for  the  Food  Stamp 
Program  be  increased  from  $225  million 
to  $245  million. 

THK   SMALL   FABMKB 


Many  of  our  poorest  farmers  cannot 
leave  the  farm  for  other  work.  They  are 
untrained.  And  they  have  passed  the  age 
when  Job  opportunities  can  open  up  a 
new  life.  They  are  boxed  In. 

They  carmot  "go  Into  something  else, 
for  there  is  no  place  else  to  go.  But  they 
can  be  aided  more  effectively— and  eco- 
nomically— on  the  farm. 

/  have  directed  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  focus  the  full  range  of  the  pro- 
grams under  his  jurisdiction  to  help  the 
small  farmer. 

I  am  also  proposing  legislation  that 

will:  „ 
—Increase  funds  avaUable  to  small 
fanners  to  begin  new  farm  and  non- 
farm  enterprises:  and  to  provide 
credit  to  help  the  farmer  to  convert 
his  land  into  income  producing  rec- 
reation areas.                             

—Improve  the  loan  program  for  graz- 
ing associations. 
—Establish  a  credit  program  for  rural 
cooperatives  now  ineUglble  for  as- 
sistance from  the  Banks  for  Cooper- 
atives or  the  poverty  program. 
I  am  also  asking  the  Congress  to  ap- 
propriate additional  funds  to  help  low- 
Income  ranchers,  who  depend  on  Na- 
tional Forest  lands  for  much  of  their 
livestock  grazing,  and  to  increase  techni- 
cal assistance  to  cooperatives  owned  by 
small  farmers. 

BUKAL  ELECnUnCATIOK 

Thirty  years  ago.  the  Ughts  went  on 
across  tiie  farmlands  of  America.  Rural 
electrification  Ubenited  the  farmer  and 
his  family  from  the  tyranny  of  darkness. 
Lights.  appUances.  radios— all  the  con- 
veniences of  modem  living— replaced  the 
kerosene  lamp  and  tiie  flickering  candle. 
Electricity  eased  the  farmer's  burden, 
and  brought  Industry  and  Jobs  to  rural 
America. 


I 
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Rural  electrification  Is  a  great  Ameri- 
can success  story. 

We  must  advance  that  success  and 
bring  it  up  to  date  by  assuring  the  growth 
of  the  nation's  rural  electrification  sys- 
tems In  the  areas  they  have  been  called 
upon  to  serve.  Those  systems  must  have 
access,  under  fair  and  reasonable  rates, 
to  bulk  power  supplies.  In  this  way.  they 
can  continue  to  provide  a  reliable,  unin- 
terrupted, and  inexpensive  flow  of  elec- 
tricity into  America's  farm  communities 
on  a  par  with  more  populous  communi- 
ties. 

RUKAL    HOUSIMO 

There  are  places  in  the  hollows  and 
small  country  towns  that  look  as  If  Amer- 
ica had  never  moved  forward  from  the 
grim  days  of  depression. 

Over  three  million  fsimilles  cutside  our 
metropolitan  areas  live  In  ramshackle 
and  dilapidated  dwellings. 

More  than  half  of  the  Nation's  6  mil- 
lion substandard  housing  units  are  out- 
side our  metropolitan  areas. 

But  our  federal  housing  programs  have 
not  been  able  to  reach  effectively  enough 
Into  those  dusty  roads  of  a  by -passed 
America. 

I  propose  that  we  move  now  to  correct 
this  situation. 

First.  I  have  already  recommended 
legislation  to  launch  a  new  program,  In 
cooperation  with  industry  and  labor,  to 
add  6  million  new  housing  units  over  the 
next  10  years  for  families  with  low  and 
moderate  incomes. 

/  am  directing  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  work  with  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  in 
bringing  this  new  program  to  our  rural 
areas. 

Much  of  the  necessary  assistance  can 
be  rendered  by  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration. For  more  thsm  three  dec- 
ades, it  has  helped  provide  home  financ- 
ing for  rural  citizens. 

I  want  to  make  certain  that  the  resi- 
dents of  rural  America  participate  fully 
in  this  important  housing  program. 

Second.  I  have  recommended  legisla- 
tion which  will: 
— Authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  reduce  the  Interest  rates  for 
low  and  moderate  income  families 
so  they  can  borrow  imder  existing 
rursLl  housing  loan  programs. 
—Broaden   the  eligibility   for  credit 
under  the  rural  housing  loan  pro- 
gram. 
— Make   low-Income   non-rural  resi- 
dents who  have  Jobs  in  rural  areas 
eligible  for  housing  loans. 
Third,  I  have  directed  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  in- 
sure that  the  rent  supplement  program 
has  maximum  impact  in  rural  as  well  as 
urban  areas. 

JOBS    AKD   RURAL   DEVELOPMENT 

The  rural  American  displaced  by  tech- 
nology has  a  proud  heritage  of  hard 
work.  He  does  not  want  welfare.  He 
wants  a  Job. 

If  the  Jobs  are  in  the  cities,  men  will 
move  there. 

Eighteen  months  ago.  In  Dallastown, 
Pennsylvania,  I  said: 

History  records  a  long,  bard  struggle  to 
establish  man's  right  to  go  where  he  pleases 
and  to  live  where  he  chooses  . . .  We  lose  that 
freedom  when  our  children  are  obliged  to 


live  someplace  else  U  they  want  a  Job  or  IX 
they  want  a  decent  education.  Not  just  senti- 
ment demands  that  we  do  more  to  help  oiur 
farms  and  rural  communities.  I  think  the 
welfare  of  this  Nation  demands  It.  And  .  .  . 
I  think  the  future  of  the  clUes  of  America 
demands  It,  too. 

Today  70  percent  of  our  people  live  on 
1  percent  of  our  land.  By  the  tum  of  the 
century — If  present  trends  continue — 
there  will  be  240  milUon  Americans  liv- 
ing in  urban  areas  occupying  only  4  per- 
cent of  this  great  and  spacious  nation. 

I  think  we  can  change  this  trend  by 
setting  a  goal  of  full  parity  of  opportunity 
for  Rural  America.  Industry,  technology 
and  transportation  can  bring  Jobs  to  the 
countryside  rather  than  people  to  the 
cities.  And  government  must  help. 

In  our  growing  economy,  private  enter- 
prise— today — is  creating  thousands  of 
new  Jobs  in  the  small  towns  of  America. 
We  can  do  more  to  develop  Job  oppor- 
tunities and  to  provide  assistance  to  those 
who  want  work. 

With  legislation  now  on  the  books,  we 
can  move  to  reduce  rural  underemploy- 
ment and  unemployment  by  the  end  of 
1968. 1  have  directed : 
— The  Secretaries  of  Commerce  and 
Agriculture  to  develop  an  expanded 
credit  program  for  firms  seeking  to 
locate  new  plants  in  rural  areas. 
— The  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the 
Administrator  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration  to  give  top  priority 
to  loans  for  the  construction  of  in- 
dustrial buildings  in  rural  areas. 
— The  Secretary  of  Labor  to  extend 
work   training   and   Job  counseling 
programs.  With  the  Census  Bureau, 
he  will  undertake  regular  surveys  of 
labor   market   conditions   In   rural 
areas. 
— The  Secretaries  of  Agriculture,  La- 
bor, and  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  the  Director  of  the  OflSce 
of  Economic  Opportunity  to  coordi- 
nate expanded  area-wide  manpower 
planning,  and  concerted  education 
and  training  services. 

The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 

Development  and  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to 
help  finance  the  creation  of  addi- 
tional community  centers  where  the 
rural  resident  can  have  access  to  all 
the  programs  designed  to  help  him 
and  his  family. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  to  extend  the 

Concentrated  Employment  Program, 
which  brings  together  a  wide  range 
of  manpower  and  related  services  In 
selected  geographical  areas,  to  an 
additional    70    areas — 35    of    them 
rural. 
In  addition,  I  have  recommended  leg- 
islation which  would  provide  training  fa- 
cilities— and  temporary  housing  during 
training — to    enable    low-Income    rural 
residents  prepare  for  Improved  employ- 
ment opportunities. 

But  jobs  alone  are  not  enough  to  make 
the  countryside  more  livable  and  more 
convenient  for  rural  Americans.  What  is 
needed  is  a  restoration  of  rural-urban 
balance— a  balance  that  assures  rural 
America  Its  full,  fair  share  of  educa- 
tional, economic,  social  smd  cultural  op- 
portunity. 

To  help  accomplish  this,  I  recommend 
that  the  Congress: 


Increase  Federal  programs  to  assist 

rural  communities  in  building  mod- 
em water  and  sewer  systems. 
—Extend  the  period  of  eligibility  for 
grants  for  comprehensive  water  and 
sewer  projects. 
— Authorize  recreation  projects  In  Re- 
souree  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment areas. 
— Appropriate  funds  for  ten  new  multi- 
county,      multi-purpose      Resource 
Conservation  and  Etevelopment  areas 
during  Fiscal  1969.  This  will  give  the 
Nation  fifty-one  such  areas,  encom- 
passing 100  million  acres. 
In  addition,  I  urge  the  Congress  to  take 
action  on  two  Important  mesisures  pend- 
ing before  It: 
— To  finance  comprehensive  planning 
for  groups  of  rural  counties.  Such 
planning  can  help  rural  communities 
attract  business  and  industry  and 
make  better  use  of  Federal  programs. 
It  can  help  neighboring  communities 
pool  their  resources — health,  educa- 
tion, training — to  meet  the  common 
needs  of  their  people. 
— To    provide    additional    sources   of 
financing  for  rural  telephone  sys- 
tems. We  must  continue  to  build  and 
upgrade  our  telephone  systems  to 
speed    economic    development    and 
commimlty  growth. 

THE  SPECIAL  NEED 

Our  earliest  destiny  was  shaped  by 
those  who.  In  Jefferson's  words,  "labor 
In  the  earth." 

The  hand  that  worked  the  plow — ^that 
led  the  tesun — that  husked  the  com — 
was  the  hand  that  guided  America  to  its 
greatness. 

The  stability  and  endurance  of  the 
farmer  are  a  priceless  part  of  our  nation's 
heritage.  His  love  of  the  land  expresses 
the  American  dream — that  a  man  should 
be  able  to  shape  his  own  destiny  with  his 
own  hands. 

The  American  fanner  today  stands  In 
the  proud  tradition  of  generations  of  his 
fathers. 

But  he  is  faced,  as  no  generation  be- 
fore him,  with  the  problems  of  an  ac- 
celerating technology.  It  is  bringing  fun- 
damental and  forceful  change  to  the 
farmer  and  the  rural  community. 

The  farmer  and  the  rural  community 
need  government's  help,  and  government 
must  respond. 

Since  I  have  been  President,  I  have 
been  proud  to  sign  184  measures  designed 
to  assist  farmers  and  the  rural  commu- 
nity. Each  of  these  has  filled  a  special 
need. 

The  proposals  I  have  outlined  In  this 
message  continue  that  vital  work. 

This  Is  a  total  program — one  for  the 
years  ahead  as  well  as  for  today — 
through  which  the  American  farmer  can 
claim  his  place  and  privilege  in  the  life 
of  his  Nation. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  February  27.  1968. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON'S  SOUND  AND 
EFFECTIVE  FARM  MESSAGE  OF- 
FERS A  NEW  ERA  OF  HOPE  FOR 
THE  NATION'S  FARMERS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson  today  submitted  to  Congress  a 
soundly  conceived  and  far-reaching  farm 
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message  that  Is  totally  responsible  to  the 
most  pressing  needs  of  rural  America. 

I  commend  the  President  for  this  mes- 
sage. And  I  am  proud  to  support  his  leg- 
islative proposals. 

As  the  President  noted,  the  American 
farmer  "Is  faced,  as  no  generation  before 
him  with  the  problems  of  an  accelerat- 
ing 'technology."  The  Nation's  farmers 
need  and  deserve  the  help  and  support  of 
their  Gtovemment  to  provide  greater  se- 
curity, a  more  promising  future,  and  weU- 
deserved  financial  parity. 

We  know  that  while  retail  food  prices 
have  climbed  in  recent  years,  the  prices 
our  farmers  have  received  have  declined 
nearly  10  percent.  The  hardships  experi- 
enced by  our  18  mUUon  American  farm- 
ers are  unjust— for  these  hard-working 
men  and  women  of  rural  America  have 
played  a  major  role  in  the  Nation's  health 
and  prosperity.  And  they  deserve  a  full 
share  for  their  vital  role.  ,„  ^  ,     » 

The  President's  proposals  will  help  to 
provide  the  kind  of  financial  and  social 
progress  our  farmers  need  and  deserve. 

Under  Lyndon  Johnson's  leadership, 
net  Income  per  farm  Is  55  percent  higher 
than  at  the  beginning  of  the  decade.  Last 
year  witnessed  the  second  highest  per 
farm  income  In  two  decades. 

Yet  serious  problems  remain.  Farm  in- 
come Is  less  than  two-thirds  the  per  cap- 
ita income  of  the  city  dweller.  Production 
costs  are  rising  and  the  farmer  is  bat- 
tling valiantly  against  the  cost-pnce 
squeeze. 

The  President  has  recommended  ex- 
tension of  the  vital  Food  and  Agricultural 
Act  of  1965— an  act  that  stabilizes  farm 
prices  and  provides  established  price  sup- 
ports at  near-world  levels  for  major  com- 
modities. 

The  President  has  also  called  for  the 
creation  of  a  national  food  bank  to  pro- 
vide reserves  of  wheat,  feed  grains,  and 
soybeans  to  protect  the  public  against 
food  scarcity  and  to  guard  the  farmer 
against  declining  prices. 

And  the  President  has  asked  for 
stronger  regulatory  programs  to  guard 
the  farmer  against  fraud  In  the  market- 
place, and  has  asked  Congress  to  extend 
through  1971  the  important  food-for- 
freedom  pix)gram. 

Congress  must  also  act  promptly  on  the 
President's  request  to  provide  better  jobs, 
housing,  and  more  rapid  community  de- 
velopment in  rural  America. 

This  is  the  right  message  to  tackle 
head  on  the  most  pressing  problems  con- 
fronting the  Nation's  farmers.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  with  President  John- 
son in  providing  meaningful  remedial  ac- 
tion to  Improve  the  future  of  America's 
mose  effective  workers — Its  farmers. 
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BUDGET  OP  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBLA,  FISCAL  YEAR  1969— 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  <  H.  DOC. 
NO.  -225) 


The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  State$: 
I  am  transmitting  the  budget  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  July  1.  1968. 

The  budget  proposes  fiscal  1969  ap- 
propriations of  $609  million.  Revenues 
from  existing  sources  will  total  $371.6 
million.  New  taxes  will  raise  an  addi- 
tional $18  9  million.  The  proposed  Fed- 
eral payment  is  $83.5  million.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  budget— $135.8  mUlion— 
represents  Federal  loans  for  public  fa- 
cilities and  commitments  required  today 
for  construction  costs  in  subsequent 
years.  .  . 

This  budget  requests  the  minimum 
funds  necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
citizens  of   the  Capital  of  the  United 

Preparation  of  the  budget  was  begun 
by  the  outgoing  three-commissioner 
government.  Mayor  Walter  Washington 
and  his  Deputy  have  reviewed  it  inten- 
sively, and  made  modifications  in  the 
relatively  brief  time  available  for  this 
purpose.  This  budget  has  been  consid- 
ered and  amended  by  the  District  Coun- 
cil after  public  liearings.  Most  signifi- 
cantly, for  the  first  time  In  neariy  100 
years,  the  citizens  of  the  District  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  voice  their  views 
on  budgetary  proposals  before  a  city 
coimcll. 

Through  careful  and  thoughtful  de- 
velopment of  tlUs  budget,  the  reorga- 
nized District  Government  has  shown 
that  it  can  conduct  the  public's  business 
efficiently  and  judiciously  with  active 
public  participation.  This  augws  well  for 
prompt  achievement  of  the  city's  goal  of 
self-goverrunent. 

The  District  budget  for  1969  requests 
funds  to  combat  the  urgent  and  complex 
problems  being  experienced  by  all  the 
major  cities  of  our  Nation.  These  prob- 
lems include  an  increase  In  the  crime 
rate,  growing  public  health  needs,  traffic 
congestion,  educational  demands,  hous- 
ing shortages,  expanding  welfare  require- 
ments, splrallng  demands  for  Job  train- 
ing and  employment  assistance,  and  air 
and  water  poUutlon.  To  attack  these 
problems,  the  budget  calls  for  funds  to: 

•  Strengthen  the  police,  courts,  and 
corrections  systems,  including  an  in- 
crease in  police  manpower  and  mod- 
ernization of  police  communications 
and  data  processing  equipment. 

•  Improve  the  public  school  system 
and  higher  education  In  the  District . 
of  Columbia,  including  Improved  in- 
centives to  attract  and  retain  first- 
rate  teachers,  school  construction 
and  modernization  and  establish- 
ment of  two  new  public  colleges. 

•  Improve  public  health  and  human 
relations  services,  including  the  new 
community  health  center  program. 

•  Establish  a  comprehensive  neighbor- 
hood service  center  by  bringing  a 
wide  range  of  health,  recreation,  and 
other  social  services  together  for 
residents  In  their  own  neighbor- 
hood. 

•  Build  recreation  centers  and  pro- 
vide for  the  vital  Summer  Enrich- 
ment Program. 

•  Begin  construction  of  the  rapid  rail 
transport  system  and  continue  con- 
struction of  interstate  highways. 


•  Expand  programs  to  combat  air  and 
water  pollution  and  step  up  the  Dis- 
trict's rat  control  efforts. 
These  improvements  represent  the  first 
Installment  of  the  new  District  Govern- 
ment's promissory  note  to  its  citizens. 
Their  needs  and  their  expectations  are 
great.  Their  budget— set  forth  In  the 
transmittal  letter  of  the  Mayor— Is  sound 
and    realistic    and    requests    urgently 
needed   funds.   I   recommend  that  the 
Congress   approve   the  District  budget 
and  revenue  measures  for  fiscal  1969. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
February  27,  1968. 


February  27,  1968 
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EXPORT-IMPORT    BANK    ACT    EX- 
TENSION—CONFERENCE REPORT 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill  tS.  1155) 
to  amend  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act 
of  1945.  as  amended,  to  change  the  name 
of  the  Bank,  to  extend  for  5  years  the 
period  within  which  the  Bank  is  au- 
thorized to  exercise  its  functions,  to  in- 
crease the  Bank's  lending  authority  and 
its  authority  to  issue,  against  fractional 
reserves,   export   credit   Insurance   and 
guarantees,     to     restrict     the     financ- 
ing by  the  Bank  of  certain  transactions, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  statement  of  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  be 
read  In  lieu  of  the  report. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 
The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows : 

CONiTRENCK  Report  (H.  Kept.  No.  1103) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dlB- 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
1155)  to  amend  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act 
of  1946.  as  amended,  to  change  the  name  of 
the  Bank,  to  extend  for  five  years  the  period 
within  which  the  Bank  Is  authorized  to  exer- 
cise its  functions,  to  Increase  the  Bank's 
lending  authority  and  Its  authority  to  Issue, 
against  fractional  reserves,  export  credit  In- 
surance and  guarantees,  to  restrict  the  fi- 
nancing by  the  Bank  of  certain  transactions, 
and  for  other  purposes,  having  met,  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  as  follows : 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 
.  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  House  amendment  Insert  the 
following: 

"Section  1.  The  Export-Import  Bank  Act 
of  1945  Is  amended — 

"(a)  By  changing  'Export-Import  Bank  of 
Washington',  wherever  that  name  refers  to 
the  legal  entity  created  by  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1948,  to  'Export-Import  Bank 
of  the  United  States'. 

"(b)  Section  2  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  subsection  (b)  thereof  and  by  sub- 
stituting In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"'(b)(1)  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Congress 
that  the  Bank  In  the  exercise  of  its  func- 
tions should  supplement  and  encourage  and 
not  compete  with  private  capital;  that  loans, 
so  far  as  possible  consistently  with  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  shall 
generally  be  for  specific  purposes,  and.  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  offer 
reasonable  assurance  of  repayment;  and  that 


In  authorizing  such  loans  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors should  take  into  account  the  pos- 
sible adverse  effects  upon  the  United  States 
economy." 

"(c)  Section  2(b)  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  the  following  at  the  end 
thereof: 

"'(2)  The  Bank  in  the  exercise  of  Its 
functions  shall  not  guarantee,  insure,  or  ex- 
tend credit,  or  parUclpate  in  any  extension 
of  credit 

"  '(A)  in  connection  with  the  purchase  or 
lease  of  any  product  by  a  Communist  coun- 
try (as  defined  In  section  620(f)  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended),  or 
agency  or  national  thereof,  or 

'"(B)  in  connection  with  the  purchase  or 
lease  of  any  product  by  any  other  foreign 
country,  or  agency,  or  national  thereof,  If 
the  product  to  be  purchased  or  leased  by 
such  other  country,  agency,  or  national  is, 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  Bank,  principally  for 
use  In,  or  sale  or  lease  to.  a  Communist 
country  (as  so  defined) 

except  that  the  prohibitions  contained  In 
this  paragraph  shall  not  apply  In  the  case 
of  any  transaction  which  the  President  de- 
termines would  be  in  the  national  Interest 
if  he  reports  that  determination  to  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  within 
thirty  days  after  making  the  same. 

"  '(3)  The  Bank  shall  not  guarantee.  In- 
sure, or  extend  credit,  or  participate  in  the 
extension  of  credit  in  connection  with  the 
purchase  of  any  product,  technical  data,  or 
other  information  by  a  national  or  agency  of 
any  nation 

'"(A)  which  engages  in  armed  conflict, 
declared  or  otherwise,  with  armed  forces  of 
the  United  States;  or 

"(B)  which  furnishes  by  direct  govern- 
mental action  (not  Including  chartering, 
licensing  or  sales  by  non-wholly-owned  busi- 
ness enterprises)  goods,  supplies,  military 
assistance,  or  advisers  to  a  nation  described 
In  subparagraph  (A) ; 

nor  shall  the  Bank  guarantee,  insure,  or  ex- 
tend credit,  or  participate  in  the  extension 
of  credit  In  connection  with  the  purchase 
by  any  nation  (or  national  or  agency 
thereof)  of  any  product,  technical  data,  or 
other  information  which  Is  to  be  used  prin- 
cipally by  or  in  a  nation  described  In  sub- 
paragraph (A)   or  (B). 

"'(4)  The  Bank  shall  not  guarantee,  in- 
sure, or  extend  credit,  or  participate  in  an 
extension  of  credit  In  connection  with  any 
credit  sale  of  defense  articles  and  defense 
services  to  any  country  designated  under 
section  4916  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  as  an  economically  less  developed 
country  for  purposes  of  the  tax  imposed  by 
section  4911  of  that  Code.  The  prohibitions 
set  forth  In  this  paragraph  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  any  transaction  the  consum- 
mation of  which  the  President  determines 
would  be  in  the  national  interest  and  re- 
ports such  determination  (within  thirty 
days  after  making  the  same)  to  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives.  In  making 
any  such  determination  the  President  shall 
take  into  account,  among  other  considera- 
tions, the  national  interest  in  avoiding  arms 
races  among  countries  not  directly  menaced 
by  the  Soviet  Union  or  by  Communist  China; 
In  avoiding  arming  military  dictators  who 
are  denying  social  progress  to  their  own 
peoples;  and  in  avoiding  expenditures  by 
developing  countries  of  scarce  foreign  ex- 
change needed  for  peaceful  economic 
progress. 

"'(5)  In  no  event  shall  the  Bank  have 
outstanding  at  any  time  In  excess  of  V'^  per 
centum  of  the  limitation  Imposed  by  sec- 
tion 7  of  this  Act  for  such  guarantees,  in- 
surance, credits  or  participation  in  credits 
with  respect  to  exports  of  defense  articles 
and  services  to  countries  which,  in  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Bank, 
are  less  developed.' 

"(c)  By  changing  in  section  2(c)  of  that 
Act,  '$2,000,000,000'  to  read  'W.SOO.OOO.OOO'. 


"(d)  By  changing  the  last  sentence  In  sec- 
tion 3(d)  of  that  Act  to  read:  Memisers.  not 
otherwise  in  the  regular  full-time  employ  of 
the  United  States,  may  be  compensated  at 
rates  not  exceeding  the  per  diem  equivalent 
of  the  rate  for  grade  18  of  the  General  Sched- 
ule (6  U.S.C.  5332)  for  each  day  spent  In 
travel  or  attendance  at  meetings  of  the  Com- 
mittee, and  while  so  serving  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  places  of  business,  they 
may  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  including 
per  diem  in  lieu  of  Bubslstence.  as  authorized 
by  section  5703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
for  individuals  in  the  Government  service 
employed  Intermittently.' 

"(e)  By  changing,  in  section  7  of  that  Act, 
'$9,000,000,000'  to  read  '$13,500,000,000'. 

"(f)  By  changing,  In  section  8  of  that  Act, 
'June  30.  1968'  to  read  'June  30. 1973'." 
And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

Wright  Patman, 

Wm.  a.  Barrett, 

Leonor  K.  Sdluvan, 

Henry  S.  Retjss. 

Thomas  L.  Ashley, 

William  S.  Moorhead, 

William  B.  Widnall. 

Paul  A.  Fino, 

Florence  P.  Dwyer. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Edmund   S.   Muskie. 

John  Sparkman. 

Harrison   Williams, 

John  Tower. 

BOURKE  B.   Hickenlooper. 
Managera  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  1155)  to  amend  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  Act  of  1945.  as  amended, 
to  change  the  name  of  the  Bank,  to  extend 
for  five  years  the  period  within  which  the 
Bank  Is  authorized  to  exercise  Its  functions, 
to  Increase  the  Bank's  lending  authority  and 
its  authority  to  issue,  against  fractional  re- 
serves, export  credit  Insurance  and  guaran- 
tees, to  restrict  the  financing  by  the  Bank 
of  certain  transactions,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, submit  the  following  statement  in  ex- 
planation of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  by  the  conferees  and  recommended  in 
the  accompanying  conference  report: 

The  conference  substitute  retains  all  of  the 
provisions  of  the  House-passed  bill,  together 
with  the  following  two  additional  provisions: 
Section  2(b)  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
Act  Is  amended  to  state  that  It  Is  the  policy 
of  the  Congress  that  in  authorizing  loans  by 
the  Bank,  the  "Board  of  Directors  should 
take  into  account  the  possible  adverse  effects 
upon  the  United  States  economy." 

The  Bank  is  also  prohibited  from  partici- 
pating in  credit  tran.sactions  in  connection 
with  the  purchase  or  lease  of  any  product 
by  a  Communist  country  (as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 620(f)   of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961),  or  products  to  be  transshipped  to  any 
such  country,  except  after  a  presidential  de- 
termination,    communicated     to     Congress 
within   30   days   after   It  Is  made,   that  the 
transaction  would  be  in  the  national  Interest. 
The  foregoing  prohibition  is,  of  course,  in 
addition  to  and  independent  of  the  prohibi- 
tion   contained    in    the    House-passed    bill 
against   financing   trade   with   countries   in 
armed  conflict   with  the  United  States  or 
countries  aiding  such  countries.  There  is  no 
provision  for  waiver  of  this  prohibition. 
Wright  Patman, 
Wm.  a.  Barrett, 
Leonor  K.  Sullivan, 
Henry  S.  Reuss, 
Thomas  L.  Ashut, 
WnxiAM  8.  Moorhead, 
William  B.  Widnall, 
Pattl  a.  Fino, 
Florence  P.  Dwyir. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


Mr.  PATMAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  since  this  report  Is  printed 
in  the  Record,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  dispense  with  further  reading  of 
the  statement  on  the  part  of  the  man- 
agers. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKFJl.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  committee  of  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendment  of  the  House  to  S.  1155, 
to  amend  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act 
of  1945,  on  Wednesday,  February  21, 
1968,  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
CuiTency  filed  a  conference  report  and 
statement  of  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House.  This  appeared  on  pages 
4306-4307  of  the  Congressional  Record 
of  February  27. 

Since  the  House  acted  on  this  bill  on 
February  7,  1968,  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
necessary  to  go  into  great  detail  at  this 
time  on  the  substance  of  this  legisla- 
tion. The  House  and  Senate  versions  of 
the  bill  as  passed  by  each  body  were  quite 
similar,  extending  the  life  of  the  Exim- 
bank  for  5  years  and  increasing  its  lend- 
ing authority  from  $9  to  $13.5  billion. 
There  were,  in  fact,  no  major  differences 
between  the  Senate  and  House  versions. 

The  Senate  agreed  to  accept  all  of  the 
House-passed  amendments  to  the  bill, 
including  the  so-called  Fino  amendment 
prohibiting  Eximbank  from  financing 
exports  to  any  country  engaged  in  armed 
conflict  with  the  United  States,  or  to 
any  country  which  by  direct  govern- 
mental action  Is  trading  with  a  country 
engaged  in  armed  conflict  with  the 
United  States.  This  version,  adopted  by 
the  House,  is  considered  to  be  much 
more  carefully  drawn  and  clearer  in  Its 
application  than  the  version  adopted  by 
the  Senate,  the  so-called  Byrd  amend- 
ment. The  House  version  clearly  covers 
such  transactions  as  the  Fiat  deal,  as 
well  as  Eximbank  financed  exports  to 
any  country  where  the  government  of 
that  country  is  trading  with  North  Viet- 
nam. It  would  not,  however,  affect  Exlm- 
bank-financed  exports  to  countries  whose 
governments  limit  their  actions  only  to 
such  activities  as  the  issuance  of  export 
licenses,  sales  by  business  enterprises 
not  wholly  owned  by  the  government,  or 
the  use  of  privately  owned  vessels  regis- 
tered under  its  laws  to  transport  nongov- 
ernmental cargoes.  In  effect,  this  provi- 
sion would  prohibit  Eximbank's  financ- 
ing of  exports  to,  or  for  use  in,  all  Com- 
munist countries,  except  Yugoslavia,  for 
the  duration  of  the  Vietnamese  conflict 
or  until  the  governments  of  these  Com- 
munist countries  stop  trading  with  North 
Vietnam. 

The  conference  did  agree  to  accept  a 
Senate-passed  amendment  that  was  not 
in  the  House  version  of  the  bill.  This 
amendment  prohibits  Eximbank  from  fi- 
nancing U.S.  exports  to  any  Commimist 
coimtry  except  when  the  President  de- 
termines that  such  a  transaction  would 
be  in  the  national  interest  and  reports 
such  determination  to  the  Senate  and 
House  within  30  days.  This  amendment 
would  be  appUcAble  If  and  when  hostili- 
ties ceased  in  Vietnam  and  would  require 
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that  at  that  time  Exlmbank  could  finance 
exports  to  Communist  countries  only 
upon  a  Presidential  determination  of 
their  being  in  the  national  Interest. 

The  conferees  also  agreed  on  one  other 
amendment  which  was  adapted  from  an 
amendment  originally  in  the  Senate  ver- 
sion of  the  bUl.  This  amendment  simply 
states  that  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Exlmbank  should  Uke  Into  account  the 
possible  adverse  effects  upon  the  U.S. 
economy  of  any  transactions  In  which 
the  Bank  is  involved. 

To  summarize,  the  House  version  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  extension 
was  accepted  In  its  entirety  by  the  con- 
ferees, with  the  conferees  agreeing  to  two 
additional  amendments  which  were  in 
essence  the  same  as  amendments  which 
originally  appeared  in  the  Senate  version 
of  the  bill.  Therefore.  I  urge  that  the 
House  adopt  the  conference  report  on  S. 
1155  and  I  so  move. 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  to  me? 

Mr  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

In  any  of  these  restrictive  amendments 
Is  there  discretionary  authority  vested  In 
the  President  to  waive  them  if  he  deems 
It  to  be  In  the  national  Interest? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  WeU,  not  during  the 
war  under  the  so-called  Pino  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  Is  saying 
that  In  no  Instance  In  the  case  of  these 
restrictive  amendments  Is  there  author- 
ity for  the  President  to  waive  the  pro- 
visions of  them  if  he  deems  It  to  be  in 
the  national  Interest?  War  or  no  war? 
Mr  PATMAN.  We  accepted  the  Senate 
amendment,  which  I  will  read  to  the 
gentleman,  and  he  can  make  up  his  own 
mind.  This  Is  iB>  on  page  2,  if  you  have 
the  report: 

In  connection  with  the  purchaae  or  leaae 
of  any  product  by  any  other  foreign  country, 
or  agency,  or  national  thereof.  If  the  product 
to  be  purchased  or  leased  by  such  other 
country,  agency,  or  national  la.  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  Bank,  principally  for  uae  In.  or 
sale  or  lease  to.  a  Conununlat  country  ( as  so 
defined) — 

Of  course,  this  is  In  the  provision  that 
they  shall  not  have  loans  and  it  con- 
tinues— 

except  that  the  prohibitions  contained  in 
this  paragraph  shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of 
any  transaction  which  the  President  deter- 
mines would  be  In  the  national  interest  If 
he  reports  that  determination  to  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  within  thirty 
days  after  making  the  same. 
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That  is  the  Senate  provision  that  the 
House  conferees  accepted,  and  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  all  conferees  to 
the  bill  signed  this  report. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  the  same  provi- 
sion we  dealt  with  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  Is  it  not? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  was  not  in  the  House 
bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  had  something  simi- 
lar to  it,  did  we  not.  on  the  floor  of  the 
House? 

Mr  PATMAN.  This  was  in  addition  to 
the  House  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  not  worth  the  paper 
it  is  written  on  as  far  as  being  a  truly 


restrictive  provision  in  the  bill  if  it  gives 
the  President  the  right  to  waive. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  do  think  you  wiU  flnd 
this  bill  goes  as  far  as  you  can  go  to  re- 
strict trade  with  anyone  who  is  engaged 
in  war  with  our  country  and  who  is  trad- 
ing with  such  a  country.  Of  course,  after 
the  war  is  over  there  are  provisions  here 
that  trade  may  be  resumed  under  cer- 
tain conditions  with  so-called  Commu- 
nist countries.  There  is  where  the  Presi- 
dent can  authorize  it. 

Mr.  GROSS  Of  course,  that  raises  the 
immediate  question  as  to  why  the  bill 
does  not  go  the  limit  with  respect  to 
trading  with  Communist  countries  or 
with  enemy  countries. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  This  is  as  tight  a  bill  as 
can  be  written  The  Senate  and  House 
bill  went  very  far  in  that  direction.  In 
fact,  the  two  bills  were  very  similar  In 
what  was  Intended  to  be  done. 

And  we  left  the  tight  parts  of  both 
provisions  in  there. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  PATMAN  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  GROSS.  The  money  figure  in  the 
conference  report  is  the  same  as  it  was 
when  the  bill  left  the  House  fioor? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  was  not  in  confer- 
ence :  there  is  no  difference  as  far  as  the 
money  authorization  is  concerned. 
Mr   GROSS    There  Is  no  difference? 
Mr.  PATMAN.  No. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  report  on 
S  1155  as  submitted  in  House  Report  No. 
1103  finally  resolves  the  long  struggle  on 
the  Export-Import  Bank  legislation.  The 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  resolved  their 
differences  in  a  satisfactory  manner  since 
there  was  little  difference  in  substance 
between  the  two  versions. 

It  should  be  clear,  however,  that  by 
this  action  the  Export-Import  Bank  has 
been  given  a  green  light  by  Congress  to 
continue  at  an  Increased  level  its  credits 
to  underdeveloped  countries  for  the  pur- 
chase of  military  weapons. 

A  few  days  after  the  House  rejected 
my  amendment  to  prohibit  ESclmbank 
credits  to  underdeveloped  countries  for 
arms  purchases,  it  was  revealed  by  the 
administration  that  Jordan  was  eligible 
for  purchase  of  U.S.  arms— including 
tanks  and  aircraft— presumably  through 
long-term  credits.  We  do  not  know  as 
yet  whether  or  not  this  $100  million 
purchase  capability  will  be  through  the 
Export-Import  Bank.  I  do,  however, 
want  to  remind  those  Involved  with  this 
decision  that  I  shall  endeavor  to  watch 
carefully  any  country  X  loans  made  to 
Jordan  or  any  other  nation  in  the  Mid- 
dle East,  as  well  as  those  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica who  will  seek  similar  credits. 

It  was  indeed  regrettable  that  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  legislation  became  as 
controversial  as  it  did.  The  Export-Im- 
port Bank  has  performed  outstanding 
service  for  U.S.  industry  since  the  1930s 
and  as  far  as  I  know  its  legislation  has 
never  before  encountered  such  d  fflculty. 
I  think  the  management  of  the  Bank 


brought  much  of  this  on  Itself  by  taking 
entirely  too  much  for  granted  the  at- 
titude of  Congress  toward  such  sensitive 
issues  as  arms  sales  to  underdeveloped 
countries  and  East-West  trade.  I  hope 
this  mistake  in  judgment  is  avoided  in 
the  future,  because  the  5-year  authoriza- 
tion contained  in  this  conference  report 
should  not  be  interpreted  as  a  congres- 
sional vote  of  confidence  for  whatever 
management  decisions  the  Bank  may 
make  during  that  time.  It  seems  clear 
that  Congress  is  going  to  watch  the 
operations  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
much  more  closely  In  the  years  ahead. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.   WYLIE.   Mr.   Speaker,   will   the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  WylikI. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
jrieldlng. 

As  I  understand  what  the  gentleman 
said,  the  bill  as  it  is  returned  to  the  House 
is  now  in  the  same  form  as  it  was  when 
it  left  the  House  insofar  as  Export-Im- 
port Bank  loans  are  concerned  with  re- 
spect to  loans  to  nations  with  which  we 
are  engaged  In  armed  confilct.  or  with 
respect  to  any  nation  dealing  directly 
or  Indirectly  with  a  nation  with  which 
we  are  in  armed  confilct. 

As  I  understand  it.  the  prohibition 
against  such  loans  is  still  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  May  I  Just  read  what  I 
said  a  while  ago,  that: 
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The  Senate  agreed  to  accept  all  of  the 
House-passed  amendments  to  the  bill.  In- 
cluding the  so-CAlled  Pino  amendment  pro- 
hibiting the  Exlmbank  from  financing  ex- 
ports to  any  country  engaged  in  armed  con- 
flict with  the  United  SUtes.  or  to  any  coun- 
try which  by  direct  governmental  action  Is 
trading  with  a  country  engaged  In  armed 
conflict  with  the  United  States. 

That  remains  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  There  was  at  one  time  a 
provision  which  permitted  a  waiver  of 
this  prohibition.  There  is  provision  for  a 
Presidential  waiver  in  the  conference  re- 
port. As  I  understand  It.  the  Presidential 
waiver  would  not  apply  to  loans  to  na- 
tions with  which  we  are  engaged  In 
armed  confilct.  or  to  nations  dealing 
with  nations  with  which  we  are  in 
armed  conflict.  Is  that  right? 
'  Mr.  PATMAN   That  Is  right. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  conference  report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  mHlon  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  ^^^^^^^^ 

PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  HJl.  11308.  AMENDING  THE  NA- 
TIONAL FOUNDATION  ON  THE 
ARTS  AND  THE  HUMANITIES  ACT 
OF  1965 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I 
call  up  the  resolution  (H.  Res  1059)  pro- 


viding for  consideration  of  H.R.  11308  to 
amend  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act  of  1965.  and 
ask  for  Its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H.  ass.  1059 
Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  reeolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
11308)  to  amend  the  National  Foundation  on 
the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act  of  1965. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined 
to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  ex- 
ceed two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  It 
shall  be  In  order  to  consider  the  amendment 
In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  recommended 
by  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
now  printed  In  the  bill,  and  such  substitute 
for  the  purpose  of  amendment  shall  be  con- 
sidered under  the  five-minute  rule  as  an 
original  bill.  At  the  conclusion  of  such  con- 
sideration, the  Committee  shall  rise  and  re- 
port the  bin  to  the  House  with  such  amend- 
ments as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  any 
Member  may  demand  a  separate  vote  In  the 
House  on  any  amendment  adopted  In  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute. The  previous  question  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  Inter- 
vening motion  except  one  motion  to  recom- 
mit with  or  without  instructions. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  MATStrNACAl  is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Anderson]  30  minutes;  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  1059 
provides  an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
11308  to  amend  the  National  Founda- 
tion of  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act 
of  1965.  The  resolution  also  makes  It  In 
order  to  consider  the  committee  substi- 
tute as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment. 

H.R.  11308  would  extend  the  authoriza- 
tion for  appropriations  for  the  Founda- 
tion and  make  certain  minor  amend- 
ments to  the  Foundation's  enabling  leg- 
islation. 

The  Endowment  for  the  Arts  wou'.d  be 
authorized  to  enter  into  contracts  in 
support  of  projects  of  the  arts.  This  au- 
thority is  desired  to  accomplish  specific 
aims  where  a  contract  mechanism  would 
be  more  appropriate  than  a  grant-in- 
aid.  The  Endowment  for  the  Arts  would 
be  permitted  to  use  up  to  20  percent  of 
its  program  money  on  a  nonmatching 
basis. 

The  Endowment  for  the  Arts  would  be 
permitted  to  use  any  amounts  remain- 
ing after  grants  are  made  to  the  States 
for  further  program  activities. 

The  Chairman  of  each  Endowment 
would  be  authorized  to  approve  or  dis- 
approve, imder  certain  circumstances,  an 
application  for  a  grant  without  a  spe- 
cific Coimcll  recommendation. 

The  use  of  appropriated  fimds  would 
be  permitted  to  match  restricted  or  un- 
restricted  gifts,   with   approval   of   the 


Chairman  and  recommendation  of  the 
Council. 

The  bill  authorizes  an  appropriation 
for  the  Ehidowment  of  the  Arts  of  $22 
million  for  general  program  for  fiscal 
year  1969  and  $32  million  for  fiscal  year 
1970.  In  addition,  $5.5  million  is  author- 
ized for  fiscal  year  1969  and  $8  million 
for  fiscal  year  1970  for  State  arts  pro- 
grams. 

For  the  Endowment  for  the  Humani- 
ties $27.5  million  is  authorized  for  fiscal 
year  1969  and  $40  million  for  fiscal  year 
1970  for  general  program  purposes. 

Also,  an  appropriation  is  authorized  to 
each  Endowment  of  an  amount  equal  to 
the  total  amoimt  of  private  grlfts  re- 
ceived by  that  Endowment  In  any  fiscal 
year. 

Appropriation  of  such  funds  as  may  be 
necessary  Is  authorized  for  administra- 
tive expenses. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1059  in  order  that  H.R. 
11308  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  much  In  total  Is 
being  asked  in  this  bill? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  It  will  be  $55  mil- 
lion for  the  fiscal  year  1969  and  $80  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  1970. 

Sir.  GROSS.  About  $135  mUllon;  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  In  the  next  2  years, 
yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  For  2  years,  and  this  does 
not  include  administrative  expense;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  It  does. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  does  include  admin- 
istrative expense? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Correct. 

Mr,  GROSS.  What  is  the  budget  re- 
quest for  the  so-called  arts  and  human- 
ities? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  If  the  gen- 
tleman from  Hawaii  will  yield  to  me, 
I  had  Intended  to  go  into  this  matter 
and  discuss  how  this  authorization  com- 
pares with  the  budget  figures. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  All  I  was  trying  to  do  was 
to  find  out  how,  in  all  conscience,  the 
Rules  Committee  would  bring  out  a  rule 
on  this  bill  if  the  amount  involved  ex- 
ceeds the  Presidents  budget  figure.  The 
President  apparently  is  calling  for  aus- 
terity. If  the  President  means  what  he 
says  and  says  what  he  means,  how  did 
this  bill  get  a  rule? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  The  Rules  Com- 
mittee, of  course,  considers  things  which 
are  of  the  spirit  as  well  as  of  money. 
This  is  a  good  bill,  and  I  am  sure  that 
if  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  supports  the 
bill,  he  will  some  day  while  on  his  rock- 
ing chair,  in  speaking  to  his  grandchil- 
dren, say  with  prir*"  "I  supported  that 
bill." 

Mr.  GROSS  "..lat  is  what  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii  thinks,  and  only  what 
he  thinks.  If  I  ever  get  to  that  rocking 
chair,  I  will  not  be  talking  about  this 
kind  of  expenditure  in  a  day  and  age 
when  this  Government  and  the  taxpayers 
are  surfeited  with  debt.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  you  are  csdling  on  the 


House  today  for  action.  The  Rules  Com- 
mittee has  passed  out  a  rule  which  will 
provide  for  a  tripling  of  expenditures 
for  this  purpose.  Is  that  about  right,  or 
am  I  wrong?  Let  me  add  just  one  other 
question.  I  think  the  gentleman  can 
handle  two  at  one  time.  Where  does  the 
gentleman  propose  to  get  the  money  for 
this  purpose? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  The  money,  of 
course,  will  come  from  the  taxpayers, 
and  I  am  sure  the  taxpayers — and  I 
consider  myself  one  of  them — would  be 
more  than  willing  to  pay  for  a  program 
as  noble  as  this  which  will  continue  the 
great  cultural  aspects  of  our  civilization, 
and  especially  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wonder  how  high  a  price 
you  are  putting  on  spirit  these  days.  I  do 
not  know  what  kind  of  spirit  or  spirits 
you  are  talking  about.  This  is  a  pretty 
good  price  tag  you  are  puttin,  on  it. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  if  we  look  back  into  the  history 
of  mankind,  we  will  find  that  those  char- 
acteristics of  civilization  which  have 
lived  on  to  this  day  are  those  which  deal 
with  the  spirit,  the  arts  and  the  hu- 
manities. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  hope  the  gentleman  will 
stay  around,  because  I  am  going  to  try 
to  get  a  little  time  under  this  rule.  I  prob- 
ably will  not  get  any  time  later,  for  the 
proponents  of  culture,  the  arts  and  hu- 
manities, will  probably  have  it  all  on  this 
side  during  the  general  debate.  But  I 
hoi>e  the  gentleman  will  stay  around, 
because  I  would  like  to  ask  him  a  ques- 
tion or  two  about  some  of  the  antics  of 
this  outfit. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  There  are  other 
experts  who  I  am  sure  will  be  able  to 
answer  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thought  the  gentleman 
was  an  expert  on  this  subject.  He  appar- 
ently voted  for  It  In  the  Rules  Committee 
or  he  would  not  be  handling  the  rule. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Anderson]. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
has  just  addressed  us  and  asked  how  this 
bin  could  possibly  have  been  granted  a 
rule  when  It  Is  in  excess  of  the  President's 
own  budget  request.  Well  unfortunately, 
the  Rules  Committee  does  not  have  a 
standing  rule  whereby  we  turn  down 
rules  on  legislation  when  they  are  In 
excess  of  the  budget.  But  I  think  that 
would  be  a  very  salutary  rule  for  us  to 
adopt  for  the  remainder  of  this  session, 
because  I  brought  with  me  the  budget 
figures  and  can  answer  specifically  the 
question  that  the  gentleman  has  asked. 

The  budget  request  for  the  Nftional 
Fotmdatlon  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities 
is  $20,700,000  for  1969.  This  authoriza- 
tion bill  requests  $55  million  in  fiscal 
1969  and  an  additional  $80  million  in 
fiscal  1970. 

I  think  that  the  budget  document 
which  I  have  here  is  also  of  Interest,  be- 
cause it  discloses  that  in  1967  the  spend- 
ing of  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  Himianltles  sunounted  to 
$8,988,000,  and  the  1968  estimate,  that 
Is.  the  current  year,  is  $14,400,000. 

So  indeed  th*?  gentleman  is  correct  that 
the  amount  requested  in  this  authorize- 
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Uon  is  between  two  and  a  half  and  three 
times  the  amount  in  the  President's 
budget  message. 

Before  I  forget  It.  I  want  to  point  out 
something  else  that  I  am  sure  before 
this  afternoon  is  over  will  occur — that 
the  strategy  is  going  to  be  adopted  that 
maybe  we  had  better  go  back  to  that 
budget  figure,  maybe  we  had  better  make 
a  big  concession  to  economy  and  go  back 
to  the  budget  figure.  Then,  when  we 
adopt  that  amendment,  we  can  rub  our 
hands  together  and  say.  "Have  we  not 
saved  the  taxpayers  a  lot  of  money? 
Have  we  not  accomplished  something 
this  afternoon?"  Just  remember,  too. 
that  budget  figure  will  be  about  50  per- 
cent higher  than  the  current  expendi- 
ture for  this  program,  so  clearly  we  will 
not  have  saved  any  money. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  I  have  said 
enough  already  to  indicate  that  the  prin- 
ciple that  will  be  at  stake,  that  will  be 
Involved  in  this  legislation  today,  tran- 
scends in  Importance  the  money  itself, 
because  the  action  that  we  take  this  af- 
ternoon, without  any  doubt  at  all.  is  go- 
ing to  be  hailed  in  the  press  and  else- 
where as  a  harbinger  of  what  the  attitude 
of  this  House  is  going  to  be  on  requests 
for  Federal  funds  that  are  in  excess  of  the 
President's  own  budget.  I  think  we  are 
going  to  find  it  very  difBcult.  indeed,  to 
hold  the  line  on  a  whole  series  of  other 
measures  that  are  going  to  be  brought 
before  this  House  if  this  early  in  the 
second  session  of  the  90th  Congress  we 
yield  to  the  pressures  of  those  advocating 
this  particular  authorization. 

I  am  not  totally  unaware  of  the  fact 
that  an  effort  is  going  to  be  made  this 
afternoon  to  say  that  this  is  a  "Kultur 
Kampf"  of  a  cultural  battle  with  the 
•'Know  Nothings"  arrayed  on  the  one 
side  against  the  "Gentle  Muses"  on  the 
other. 

This  will  present  the  issue  entirely 
falsely  because  the  real  issue  we  have 
to  confront  is  whether  or  not.  given  the 
inexorable  pressure  of  current  events 
we  face  in  this  country,  and,  yes,  in  the 
whole  world,  we  can  fly  in  the  face  of 
that  and  proceed  to  assign  the  particular 
priority  to  this  authorization,  to  this  bill, 
that  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  has  seen  fit  to  give  it.  The  issue 
is  not  whether  we  ought  to  raise  the  cul- 
tural rUveau  of  the  United  States.  The 
issue  is  as  I  have  stated  it. 

It  is  Just  exactly  1  week  ago  today 
that  I  stood  in  the  well  of  this  House, 
and  in  tones  that  some  commentators 
recently  described  as  more  dolorous  than 
decisive.  I  said  I  felt  obliged  to  vote  for 
removal  of  the  gold  cover  from  Federal 
Reserve  notes,  because  I  was  afraid  of 
what  the  consequences  of  a  nay  vote  on 
that  legislation  would  be,  that  we  had 
gotten  ourselves  into  the  situation  where 
I  felt  we  could  not  stand  the  chance  we 
would  have  to  take  of  a  further  nm  on 
our  free  gold  if  we  axmounced  to  the 
world  we  were  unwilling  to  take  that 
particular  step. 

Just  a  few  minutes  before  I  came  onto 
the  floor  of  this  Chamber.  I  saw  a  story 
on  the  ticker  across  the  hall,  that  for 
the  first  time  in  history  the  national  debt 
has  crossed  the  $350  billion  mark  and 
now  stands  at  $352  billion. 
I  wish  Members  could  have  sat  with  me 


this  morning  in  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
Just  a  little  more  than  an  hour  ago. 
when  we  listened  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  one  of  the  most  Judicious  and 
restrained  Members  of  this  body.  What 
did  he  tell  us?  He  told  us:  'Gentlemen, 
before  the  leaves  have  fallen  from  the 
trees  this  coming  autumn,  we  are  not 
only  going  to  have  exceeded  the  $358 
billion  limit  for  the  current  year,  we  will 
have  exceeded  the  $365  billion  limit  for 
fiscal  year  1969  as  well." 

Mark  this:  Just  3  or  4  short  months 
after  that  fiscal  year  has  begun,  we  will 
be  right  up  against  that  $365  billion 
limit. 

We  asked.  "Mr.  Chairman,  what  do  we 
do  then?"  He  said,  "We  are  going  to 
be  faced  with  the  choice  of  either  raising 
taxes  to  provide  the  day-to-day  revenues 
that  this  Government  has  to  have  to 
operate,  or  we  are  going  to  have  to  in- 
crease that  $365  billion  limit  a  little  more 
than  3  months  after  it  has  gone  into 
effect." 

I  ask:  Do  we  want  to  vote  for  an 
authorization  three  times  the  President's 
own  request  in  the  face  of  those  alter- 
natives that  we  are  going  to  face,  as  I  say. 
l)efore  the  leaves  have  even  fallen  from 
the  trees  this  coming  autumn?  That  is 
the  financial  picture  in  this  country  to- 
day. We  have  it  on  the  authority  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee himself. 

There  are  some  priorities,  and  we  had 
a  little,  rather  desultory  talk  on  priorities 
in  the  Committee  on  Rules  when  this 
bill  came  up. 

I  believe  there  are  some  priorities  to 
which  this  country  and  this  Congress 
ought  to  be  addressing  themselves.  We 
know  now  that  because  of  added  ex- 
penditures brought  on  by  the  winter- 
spring  offensive  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  Vietcong  that  the  some  $26  billion 
budgeted  for  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  go- 
ing to  fall  far  short  of  the  funds  we  are 
going  to  need  there.  We  know  that  even 
before  that  offensive  there  were  respon- 
sible financial  authorities  who  suggested 
that  the  shortfall  might  be  as  much  as 
$4  billion.  Who  can  say  today  what  that 
amount  will  be.  after  the  offensive  that 
has  gone  on  the  past  3  or  4  weeks? 

Even  as  we  stand  here  this  afternoon, 
and  as  the  Commiinists  are  trsrlng  to 
tighten  the  noose  around  Khe  Sanh.  and 
as  we  see  more  than  18,000  of  our  coun- 
trymen dead  in  this  most  tragic  of  all 
conflicts,  the  time  has  come,  ladies  antf 
gentlemen,  to  disenthrall  ourselves  of 
the  notion  that  this  war  is  Just  some- 
thing of  subsidiary  importance,  I  do  not 
care  whether  a  person  is  a  hawk  or  if  he 
is  a  dove.  Until  that  war  has  been 
finished  it  ought  to  be  the  main  business 
of  this  country,  of  this  Government  and 
its  people. 

The  historian  Arnold  Toynbee  has  said 
that  there  is  a  "schism  in  the  soul  of 
America"  because  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
He  may  well  be  right.  There  are  certainly 
abundant  signs  in  our  society  today  to 
corroborate  his  Judgment.  If  that  be  the 
case,  then  we  had  better  not  be  dis- 
tracted from  the  goal  of  bringing  that 
war  to  a  conclusion,  for  I  do  not  believe 
time  is  on  our  side. 
We  often  ask  ourselves — at  least  I  do — 


why  is  it  that  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
the  Vietcong  fight  as  hard  as  they  do? 
Why  could  19  Vietcong  invade  the  com- 
pound of  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Saigon  on 
a  mission  that  could  only  bring  death? 

I  am  not  sure  we  know  why.  but  one 
thing  is  crystal  clear.  For  them  the 
prosecution  of  this  war  is  not  simply  an 
ancillary  affair;  It  is  the  main  business 
at  hand. 

I  believe  that  until  all  Americans  have 
been  united  in  our  determination  to  make 
the  war  in  Vietnam  the  first  priority— 
not  only  the  fighting,  but  the  financing 
of  that  war  as  well,  as  long  as  it  must  go 
on — until  we  have  all  decided  to  make 
that  the  No.  1  priority  on  our  national 
agenda,  until  we  are  willing  to  muster 
that  kind  of  national  determination  and 
spirit  of  sacrifice,  then  the  outlook  is 
bleak  Indeed. 

I  would  remind  the  Members  that  it  Is 
not  only  internationally  but  domestically 
as  well  that  priorities  have  to  be  assigned. 
I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  business  of 
this  country  must  grind  to  a  halt  while 
we  meet  our  international  commitments. 
We  must  meet  those  international  com- 
mitments, but  at  the  same  time  we  must 
consider  some  of  the  major  tasks  which 
are  confronting  our  Government  here 
at  home. 

Less  than  1  week  ago  we  on  Capitol  Hill 
received  a  Presidential  message.  It  was 
entitled  simply  "The  Crisis  of  the  Cities." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  5  additional  minutes. 

That  message  was  called  "The  Crisis 
of  the  Cities,"  and  the  President  in  that 
message  called  on  the  Congress  to  ap- 
propriate billions  of  dollars  to  fight 
poverty,  to  fund  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act.  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction and  rehabUitation  of  2.350.000 
housing  units,  with  300.000  to  be  started 
in  the  first  year  alone,  for,  he  said,  there 
are  more  than  1  million  citizens  of  this 
country  who  require  that  kind  of  assist- 
ance to  obtain  decent  housing. 

I  do  not  Icnow  whether  the  Members 
remember  some  of  the  quotations  from 
that  message — the  note  of  urgency  it 
struck— but  here  they  are.  This  is  what 
the  President  said  less  than  a  week  ago: 

There  is  no  time  to  lose. 

To  us.  In  our  day.  falls  the  la«t  clear 
chance  to  assure  that  American  cities  will 
once  again  gleam,  undlmmed  by  htunan 
tears. 

No  one  can  doubt  that  the  hotir  Is  late. 

Those  were  the  words  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

I  agree.  I  agree  that  the  crisis  of  our 
cities  is  a  matter  of  great  priority  and 
a  matter  of  great  urgency.  It  is  so  great 
that  we  have  no  business  on  the  fioor  of 
the  House  today  considering  an  author- 
ization of  more  than  $100  million  for  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and 
the  Humanities,  no  matter  how  worth- 
while the  purposes  of  that  might  be  in 
a  more  peaceful  day  when  we  could 
enjoy  the  luxury  of  considering  an  ap- 
propriation or  authorization  of  that  size. 

Let  me  close  as  I  began  by  suggesting 
that  this  session  of  Congress  is  Just  be- 
ginning. We  have  a  great  many  author- 
ization and  appropriation  measures  to 
consider  dealing,  as  I  have  said,  with 
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some  of  the  gravest  matters  to  confront 
this  country  in  the  181  years  of  its  his- 
tory. I  think  we  ought  to  recognize  that 
we  must  carefully  husband  our  resources 
to  deal  with  the  matters  that  have  the 
very  highest  priority. 

It  is  in  that  spirit  and  not  because  I 
am  opposed  to  the  arts  and  humanities 
or  culture  or  anything  else  that  I  sug- 
gest that  this  bill  ought  to  be  returned 
to  the  committee  from  which  it  came 
until  we  have  made  the  decisions  that 
have  to  be  made  and  which  we  carmot 
escape  as  to  what  these  priorities  are 
going  to  be  and  how  we  are  going  to 
fund  them. 

We  simply  carmot  continue  the  pres- 
ent method  of  considering  even  such 
worthwhile  measures  as  the  arts  and 
hiunanities  in  this  spirit  that  seems  to 
have  gripped  us,  that  is,  this  spirit  of 
business  as  usual.  These  are  not  normal 
times.  Far  from  it.  The  demands  on  our 
resources  today  are  entirely  abnormal, 
and  we  must  discipline  ourselves  to  the 
real  necessity  of  putting  first  things  first. 
So.  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gross],  I  did  not  support  the  rule 
for  this  legislation  in  the  committee  and 
I  do  not  support  it  this  afternoon  because 
I  think  it  ought  to  go  back  to  that  com- 
mittee until  we  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  make  these  decisions  and  to  decide  the 
priorities  that  ought  to  have  our  time 
and  attention  and  to  act  on  these  other 
matters.  Then.  I  would  suggest  to  the 
committee,  bring  this  bill  back  to  us 
and  we  will  see  what  resources  we  have 
and  what  resources  are  available  to  grant 
the  requests  that  you  have  made. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  fMr.  Gross]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Anderson]  for  the  speech  he  has 
Just  made.  It  is  one  of  the  finest,  most 
constructive,  and  sincere  that  we  have 
had  in  the  House  of  Representatives  In 
a  long  time. 

Not  so  long  ago.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  came 
into  possession  of  some  extracts  from  the 
remarks  of  one  Charles  Mark  of  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities. It  seems  that  Charles  Mark  is 
the  assistant  to  Roger  L.  Stevens  at  the 
National  Arts  Foundation.  Stevens  ap- 
psu^nUy  is  the  big  poobah  of  the  arts 
and  humanities  or  whatever  you  want 
to  call  it.  I  have  a  few  other  names  for 
this  expenditure. 

Mark,  I  am  told,  is  in  charge  of  the 
State  Arts  Councils,  and  he  went  out  to 
Los  Angeles  in  June  of  last  year.  It  seems 
there  was  a  2-day  meeting  on  June  16 
and  17  at  the  Music  Center  Operating  Co.. 
135  N.  Grand  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
This  was  labeled  as  a  conference  of  ma- 
jor orchestra  managers.  Among  other 
things,  and  just  for  an  opener,  Mark 
said,  "I  do  not  really  have  any  formal 
pitch  to  make,  but,"  he  went  on  to  say 
that,  "we  will  present  testimony  for  vary- 
ing amounts  of  money,  probably  up  to 
$150  million  per  year  as  the  needs  for  the 
arts."  He  admitted  that  "probably  It  will 
be  set  back  to  $25  million  to  $50  million 
for  the  arts  and  humanities." 

CXrV 272— Part  4 


Now,  it  is  my  understanding  that  this 
outfit  has  not  been  in  operation  very 
long,  but  they  have  certainly  learned  the 
art  of  asking  for  a  hell  of  a  lot  and  set- 
tling for  less.  That  is  the  old  pitch  around 
here:  to  ask  for  a  lot  and  expect  to  get 
less. 

Mark  confirms  this. 

And.  incidentally,  this  individual  ap- 
parently is  being  paid  out  of  taxpayer 
funds  to  roam  the  country  lobbying  in 
behalf  of  more  funds  for  this  organiza- 
tion. I  wonder  if  he  is  not  in  violation 
of  the  law  which  precludes  Goverriment 
employees  from  lobbying  in  this  fashion. 
He  said: 

I  think  the  kind  of  help  that  will  be  most 
telling  Is  going  to  be  testimony  from  known 
artists.  The  best  person  we  could  have  would 
be  a  55-year-old  publisher  of  a  conservative 
newspaper  from  the  midwest  who  is  known 
to  be  a  Republican. 

You  Democrats  apparently  are  being 
taken  lor  granted  as  big  spenders — all 
they  want  is  the  help  of  the  Republicans, 
preferably  conservative  Republicans. 
Mr.  Mark  continues  by  saying: 
I  dont  think  there  is  an  Intelligent  Con- 
gressman or  Senator  who  Is  as  prejudiced 
against  this  program  as  of  four  years  ago  ex- 
cept for  the  two  gentlemen  from  Missouri  and 
Iowa. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  who  apparently  is  one  of  those 
noninteliigent  Members  of  Congress. 

Mr.  HALL.  Under  the  assumption  that 
that  is  what  it  means,  rather  than  have 
a  Neanderthallc  disposition,  I  will  sug- 
gest to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Iowa  that  maybe  this  man  Mark  is  not 
in  violation  of  the  Federal  Practices  Act 
which  precludes  executive  lobbying,  but 
perhaps  he  is  out  there  to  make  a  grant. 

Was  Mr.  B.  Kinney  out  there  with 
him?  I  understand  he  goes  about  the 
country  issuing  grants  for  so-called 
studies;  has  granted  a  study  of  the  his- 
tory of  comics  and  caricatures,  grants 
in  California,  willy-nilly,  since  4  years 
ago.  and  Mr.  Kinney,  as  well  as  Mr. 
Stevens 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  no  doubt  that  there 
were  some  representatives  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  lurking  in  the 
shadows  and  corridors,  hoping  to  pick 
up  another  fast  buck  or  two. 

But  in  answer  to  the  gentleman — I 
do  not  doubt  that  Kinney  was  there 
pushing  out  the  grants. 

Mr.  HALL.  My  distinguished  colleague 
is  well  aware  that  in  selling  this  project 
there  are  grants  in  aid.  as  well  as  grants 
for  study  and  grants  for  this,  ad  liber- 
atum,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Pardon? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  trying  to  be  cultural. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  just  sorry  that  I 
could  not  quite  follow  the  gentleman. 
I  lack  that  cultural  touch,  I  guess. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  have 
another  5  minutes?  I  am  just  getting 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  an 
addltion«d  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  very  much  for 
yielding. 

So,  after  referring  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  and  Iowa,  he  goes  on  to 
say: 

I  think  the  question  now  Is  "how  much, 
and  when".  In  most  people's  minds. 

And  I  believe  he  Is  right  for  there 
must  have  been  real  doubt  that  anything 
approaching  $135  million  could  be 
obtained. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  said  I  wanted  to 
ask  a  question  or  two  concerning  this 
program,  and  since  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  I  Mr.  MatsunacaI  apparently 
voted  to  give  a  rule  to  this  monstrosity, 
and  is  apparently  something  of  an  ex- 
pert on  it,  I  wonder  if  he  could  tell  me 
whether  a  $2  million  allocation  was  made 
by  this  organization  in  1  week  by  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities 
in  fellowships  to  support  deserving  schol- 
ars during  uninterrupted  periods  of  study 
and  research. 

These  fellowships  range  from  $8,500  to 
$13,000  each  per  year  and  will  permit 
research  into  such  vital  areas  as  "Medie- 
val Spanish  Satire  and  Invective." 

Could  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii  help 
me  with  this  one,  since  he  is  an  expert 
on  this  legislation? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  will  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Thompson]  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  did  not  know  that  we 
were  going  to  get  Mr.  Culture  himself 
into  this  debate  this  early. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  will  have  the 
gentleman  know  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  was  supposed 
to  handle  the  rule,  and  he  is  really  ex- 
pert in  this  area,  but  I  was  called  upon 
at  the  last  minute  to  present  the  rule 
In  the  absence  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida.  I  am  not  making  any  excuses  but 
I  am  just  telling  the  facts.  As  I  say,  I 
would  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  to  answer  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wUl  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  briefly.  Please  do  not 
take  all  my  time. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  do 
not  know  during  what  period  of  time 
the  gentleman  makes  reference  to. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  said  1  week  in  connec- 
tion with  the  $2  million  allocation. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  It 
is  entirely  possible.  I  will  check  for  the 
gentleman  after  the  gentleman  finishes 
because  I  am  fascinated  by  the  Doc 
Gross  show.  I  think  It  Is  entirely  pos- 
sible that  a  number  of  awards,  building 
up  over  a  long  period  of  time  were  made 
during  the  period  of  1  week.  I  will  have 
the  answer  in  Just  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  could  you  help  me 
out  on  this  one? 

One  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand 
dollars  went  to  LeRol  Jones  for  his  Black 
Arts  Theater,  who  has  produced  such 
gems  as  "The  Toilet."  Could  the  gen- 
tleman help  me  on  the  source  of  that 
grant? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Are 
you  talking  of  the  Iowa  or  New  Jersey 
version  of  "The  ToUet"? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Apparently  the  New  York 
version— close  to  where  the  gentleman 
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from  New  Jersey  resides.  Could  the  gen- 
Ueman  teU  me  If  $115,000  went  to  LeRol 
Jones  for  the  Black  Arts  Theatre  to  pro- 
duce a  show  called  'The  ToUet"? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  The 
answer  is.  I  regret  to  say,  "No." 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wwider  where  he  got 
the  $115,000? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  do 
not  know — not  out  of  this  program. 

Mr.  GROSS  I  beg  the  gentleman's 
pardon. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  It  was 
not  out  of  this  program. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  you  mean  the  whole 

program  or  just  one  particular  program? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  The 

LeRol  Jones  program  did  not  come  out 

of  this  program. 

Mr.  GROSS  Under  the  so-called  Arts 
and  Humanities  you  have  many  pro- 
grams going,  as  I  understand  it.  You 
would  not  try  to  evade  the  question  by 
saying  that  it  was  one  particular  pro- 
gram—the Stete  councils  program— or 
any  other  one? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  will 
be  more  specific.  That  grant  was  not 
made  by  the  Arts  and  Humanities. 

Mr  GROSS.  Are  you  In  competition 
with  the  money  put  out  through  the  pov- 
erty program  for  the  same  or  similar 
purposes? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  No. 
Mr  GROSS.  You  would  not  be  in  com- 
petition? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Abso- 
lutely not. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  understand  that  some 
$70  million  in  grants  were  pumped  out 
to  foreign  scientists  to  conduct  research 
in  such  projects  as  smells  of  ocean  flsh 
and  perspiration  problems  of  the  Aus- 
tralian aborigines. 

You  would  not  have  anything  to  do 
with  that? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  No; 
any  more  than  we  are  responsible  for  the 
development  of  a  hand  cream  for  corn- 
pickers. 

Mr.   GROSS.   Or   to   train    18   Good 

Humor  ice  cream  peddlers  In  Windsor, 

Conn. — you  would  not  have  anything  to 

do  with  that? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  No. 

no. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]  1  minute. 

Mr.  GROSS.  All  I  want  to  say  in  con- 
clusion is  that  I  am  sure  the  marines 
over  in  Khe  Sanh  simply  cannot  wait  to 
hear  of  this  bill.  I  am  sure  they  are 
waiting  with  abated  breath  over  there 
In  that  beselged  compound  for  the  pas- 
sage of  this  bill. 

I  hope  I  will  not  be  criticized  If  I  decide 
to  use  a  little  of  the  taxpayers  money  by 
way  of  sending  a  cable,  if  this  bill  is 
passed,  to  the  marines  in  Khe  Sanh  tell- 
ing them  what  wonderful  progress  is 
being  made  here  at  home  by  authorizing 
an  appropriation  of  $135  million — far 
above  the  Presidents  budget — for  this 
kind  of  nonsense. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  ThompsowI. 


Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  hesitate  to  speak  during  the 
debate  on  the  rule. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  in  his 
argument  against  the  adoption  of  this 
rule  said  many  things  I  shall  admit,  es- 
pecially in  terms  of  priorities  and  espe- 
cially in  terms  of  the  situation  In  which 
the  United  States  finds  Itself  in  South- 
east Asia. 

I  submit,  however,  that  despite  his  ob- 
vious and  deep  feeling,  as  expressed  by 
the  tone  of  his  voice  and  the  anger  in  it. 
the  gentleman  may  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  this  is  such  a  great,  magnificent, 
and  strong  Nation  that  the  admission 
that  we  could  not  afford  the  very  few 
dollars— less  than  one  one -hundredth  of 
1  percent  of  the  total  budget — to  pre- 
serve our  beauty,  to  have  an  apprecia- 
tion for  the  beautiful  things  in  life,  is 
an  empty  admission,  and  that  this  is  In- 
deed a  most  resisonable  request. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  argue  this  is- 
sue on  any  ground.  I  am  willing  to  an- 
swer the  gentleman  from  Iowa  with  re- 
spect to  a  niunber  of  obviously  frivolous 
and  fictitious  grants  which  he  named.  I 
do  not  mind  playing  games  with  him.  I 
think  that  he  has  a  great  sense  of  himior, 
as  does  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

The  fact  is.  however,  that  we  ought  to 
take  a  look  for  a  moment  at  what  is  be- 
ing done.  The  gentleman  from  Illinois 
concentrates  his  whole  effort  on  Vietnam. 
I  might  suggest  that  it  is  entirely  possible 
that  we  reexamine  our  postal  system  and 
the  mailing  of  bulk  mail,  or  what  many 
of  us  call  junk  mail.  We  could  save,  I 
think  from  the  State  of  Illinois  alone, 
three  times  the  amount  of  this  modest 
request  for  all  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

And  I  might  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  that  many,  many  more  marines  in 
Khe  Sanh  and  Vietnam  than  he  can 
imagine  would  be  heartened  by  the  fact 
that,  once  that  horror  is  over,  they  can 
come  back  and  read  something  beautiful, 
see  something  beautiful,  hear  something 
beautiful,  and  have  something  but  devas- 
tation to  think  about  the  rest  of  their 
lives. 

It  is  the  easiest  thinjj  on  earth  to  im- 
ply that  someone  Is  less  than  a  full  man 
or  a  human  being  and  to  ridicule  him  for 
an  Interest  in  the  arts.  I  have  an  interest 
in  scholarship,  and  I  venture  to  say  that 
the  speakers  today,  almost  without  ex- 
ception, whoever  you  are.  for  or  against, 
draw  on  the   teachings  of   your  faith, 
draw  on  the  literature  you  have  read, 
draw  on  the  philosophy  you  have  read, 
and  even  on  the  medicine  that  you  have 
read  in  order  to  be  here  today.  If  you  were 
not  at  least  that  civilized — and  I  give 
you  much  more  credit  than  you  give  me — 
you  would  not  be  here.  It  is  perfectly  sim- 
ple to  say  we  cannot  afford  $135  million — 
an  admission  to  the  world  that  we  as  a 
Nation  care  nothing  about  the  beautiful 
things  in  life,  the  things  that  are  going 
to  be  enduring  long  after  the  stones  of 
the  boys  being  killed  down  there  cnun- 
ble  to  ashes.  Our  music  will  be  listened 
to,  and  our  paintings  are  going  to  be 
seen  if  we  are  smart  enough  to  preserve 
them. 

Great  Britain,  right  In  the  middle  of 
the  bliU,  with  hardly  enough  resources 


to  find  anything  but  19-year-old  boys  to 
fly  their  aircraft,  established  the  British 
Council  on  the  Arts. 

I  say  this  to  you:  Let  us  be  reasonable. 
Let  us  adopt  this  rule.  Let  us  discuss  this 
fully  and  dispassionately  and  objectively. 
Let  us  take  a  careful  look  at  what  our 
national  values  and  our  priorities  are. 
If  anyone  here  thinks  that  the  only  thing 
the  United  States  should  be  doing  today, 
internally  and  externally,  is  bringing 
about  an  end  to  the  Vietnam  war — and 
I  am  for  ending  It — but  that  everything 
else  must  go  by  the  boards,  then  do  not 
vote  to  adopt  this  rule. 

If.  however,  we  think  there  are  things 
that  are  going  to  exist,  if  we  think  there 
are  values  which  should  be  preserved,  if 
we  think  that  quotations  such  as  Daniel 
Webster's  in  this  Chamber,  up  there, 
mean  anything;  if  we  think  the  boys 
fighting  in  Vietnam — as  many  of  us 
fought  in  previous  wars — should  have 
something  worthwhile  to  return  to,  some 
change  from  that  horrible  pace,  then  I 
say  vote  for  this  rule.  Then  let  us  debate 
the  thing  dispassionately  and  calmly  and 
let  the  House  work  its  will. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  remarks,  I  believe  the 
gentleman  believes  it  in  his  heart,  and. 
furthermore,  I  think  the  gentleman  is 
manly,  and  I  think  he  is  beautiful. 

But,  would  the  gentleman  not  submit 
with  me,  without  the  use  of  any  contre- 
coup,  or  any  other  dialog  of  debate  or 
techniques  thereof,  that  the  issue  is  not 
whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  destroy 
our  beloved  culture  and  our  beautiful  arts 
and  the  things  we  are  preserving,  but 
whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  vote 
three  times  more  than  the  budget  al- 
lowed for  at  a  time  of  a  $30  billion  defi- 
cit? That  is  the  issue. 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  The 
answer  is  that  I  am  perfectly  willing  to, 
and  I  am  an  advocate  of  voting  three 
times  more  than  the  budget  calls  for. 
This  committee  gave  careful  considera- 
tion to  this  legislation  and  arrived  at  the 
figures  represented  in  it  before  the 
budget  was  handed  down.  I  am  willing, 
however,  and  I  want  and  I  ask  that  the 
rules  be  adopted,  so  that  the  House  can 
work  its  wUl  and  let  us  see  what  we  end 
up  with. 

■     Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Dlinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  AshbrookI. 
Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  just  want  to  say  by  way  of  rejoinder, 
since  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
mentioned  my  name  and  accused  me  of 
some  emotional  remarks,  that  I  am  a  lit- 
tle surprised  at  the  argiiment  the  gentle- 
man used,  that  unless  we  proceed  to  au- 
thorize the  $135  million,  as  he  is  request- 
InK.  that  our  boys  will  not  have  any  great 
cultural  heritage  to  come  home  to. 

I  remind  the  gentleman  that  we  got 
along  without  this  imtll  1965.  and  the 
gentleman,  as  well  as  I.  was  pretty  proud 
of  the  American  culture  and  the  heritage 
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up  until  then,  so  the  gentleman  is  raising 
a  pretty  false  Issue,  that  unless  we  do 
what  the  gentleman  says  we  are  somehow 
going  to  be  selling  short  the  men  who  are 
fighting  today  over  In  Khe  Sanh. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  did  refer  to  the  gentleman  as 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  and  I  did 
not  use  his  name,  but  I  would  certainly 
not  evade  doing  that. 

I  do  not  suggest  what  the  gentleman 
Imputes  to  me.  I  just  suggest  this.  First 
of  all.  it  Is  an  absolute  tragedy  that  we 
are  the  last  civilized  nation  on  earth  to 
have  recognized  that  arts  and  humanities 
are  a  part  of  our  national  life.  I  simply 
want  it  continued.  I  do  not  mean  that  If 
this  $135  million  Is  not  adopted,  we  will 
have  no  arts  and  himianltles.  I  did  not 
mean  that  at  all.  I  simply  want  the  op- 
portunity for  the  growth  and  expansion 
in  these  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  very  much  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  for  yielding  to  me 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
merely  add  at  this  point  that  many  of 
us  believe  that,  when  we  strip  It  of  its 
verbiage,  money  is  not  the  only  real  Issue 
Involved  in  this  Issue.  If  It  were  only  the 
money.  I  would  be  probably  more  in- 
clined to  think  the  arts  could  well  stand 
an  expenditure  of  over  $100  million.  But 
when  we  look  at  what  is  involved  here, 
we  have  to  consider  more  the  context  of 
the  bureaucracy,  what  has  been  done. 
and  the  overall  Government  attitude 
toward  the  arts,  than  the  dollars 
Involved. 

I  am  always  a  little  amazed.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  my  liberal  friends  who  are 
not  quite  consistent  on  this.  They  always 
claim,  for  example,  when  we  talk  about 
censorship  and  when  we  talk  about  keep- 
ing pornographic  literature  from  our 
children,  or  keeping  lewd  and  indecent 
movies  from  being  shown,  that  no  Gov- 
ernment agency  can  possibly  be  set  up 
which  has  the  wisdom  to  determine  what 
is  proper  and  what  is  improper.  I  tend 
to  agree. 

Yet.  when  it  comes  to  rewarding  or 
discouraging  the  arts,  the  same  people 
seem  to  believe  that  such  a  Government 
agency  can  be  set  up  to  do  the  same 
thing.  On  the  one  hand  it  might  ..eward 
the  avant-garde  artists  and  discourage 
the  traditional  artists  as  it  now  Is  doing. 
That  Is  the  exact  same  Government  cen- 
sorship, placed  every  bit  as  much  as  if 
we  had  censorship  of  movies,  books,  or 
any  other  form  of  art. 

I  happen  to  believe  there  is  some  in- 
consistency involved. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  one  sj)eciflc 
example  where  the  Government  put  its 
hand  against  the  arts,  to  show  why  I 
have  some  concern  about  Federal  in- 
volvement in  the  arts. 

Let  us  consider  the  case  of  the  people 
of  Staten  Island,  who  wanted  to  enhance 
their  cultural  opportunities  by  having 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Band  appear  at  a 
charity  benefit.  This  charity  was  to  raise 
funds  for  clinics  for  mentally  retarded 
children.  This  was  to  encourage  the  arts 
and  art  appreciation  in  Staten  Island. 

The     highhanded,     arrogant     labor 
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imlon — in  this  case  the  Musicians 
Union — turned  thumbs  down.  The  peo- 
ple of  that  area  turned  to  their  Govern- 
ment. The  message  came  back  from  the 
Defense  Department,  the  Department  of 
Labor,  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  Indicate  that  under  no  cir- 
cumstances could  a  military  band  go 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  unless 
it  had  first  the  written  approval  of  the 
local  musicians  union.  This  is  a  good 
example  of  Goverrunent  encouragement 
of  the  arts. 

Tlie  people  of  Staten  Island  were  re- 
fused the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Band  with— 
and.  I  might  add.  this  Is  the  President's, 
the  Department  of  Defense's  and  the  De- 
partment of  Labor's  contribution  to  the 
arts  in  that  area — the  approval  of  the 
Government. 

It  Is  in  the  context  of  this  type  of 
thinking  that  many  of  us  fear  setting 
up  such  a  council. 

It  Is  not  only  the  money.  I  believe  the 
money  Is  important,  but  we  must  look 
at  how  the  Government  operates.  The 
Grovernment  knuckled  under  to  the  ar- 
rogant, high-handed  Musicians  Union. 
Read  what  local  802  sent  back  to  the 
sponsoring  committee: 

The  American  Federation  of  Musicians  has 
had  a  long-standing  arrangement  with  the 
Armed  Forces  whereby  we  will  not  compete 
with  them  In  matters  like  the  defense  of 
Formosa,  protecting  the  DEW  line  and 
guarding  the  country  In  general  against 
enemies,  domestic  and  foreign.  They,  In 
turn,  will  not  compete  with  our  members  In 
their  attempts  to  pursue  their  profession  and 
make  an  honest  buck  In  It.  .  .  .  The  Ex- 
ecutive Board  of  Local  802  felt  that  Dr. 
Goodman's  project  wsis  contrary  to  the  spirit 
of  this  agreement  and  constituted  unfair 
competition. 

And  the  United  States  backed  up  this 
stifling  of  the  arts  at  Staten  Island. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Lest  we  be  confused,  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
to  what  we  are  now  considering,  let  me 
remind  the  House  that  we  are  now  con- 
sidering the  rule,  not  the  merits  of  the 
bill.  We  on  the  Rules  Committee  have 
in  the  past  been  chastised  for  not  giving 
the  House  the  opportunity  to  work  its 
vrtll. 

Let  us  grant  the  rule  here  and  now 
because  there  is  much  to  be  said  about 
the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  bill  which 
can  be  considered  only  if  this  rule  is 
adopted. 

Let  us  give  both  the  opponents  and 
the  proponents  of  the  bill  the  oppor- 
timlty  to  argue  for  or  against  the  bill. 
Then  and  only  then  can  the  House  work 
its  will. 

So  let  us  first  adopt  the  rule. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Will  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Hawaii  tell  me  the  last 
time  the  House  failed  to  pass  a  rule 
on  a  bill? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  When  the  rule  on 
the  rat  control  bill  was  first  considered. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  The  rat  control  bUl. 
Were  we  not  severely  criticized  in  the 
press  because  we  did  not  give  ourselves 
the  opportimity  to  fully  discuss  the  mer- 
its of  that  particular  bill? 


Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii.  I  hope  the  same  thing 
will  not  happen  today. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  Join  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  In  that  hope  and  re- 
peat, let  us  adopt  the  rule. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  .York. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  concur  In 
the  importance  of  the  House  approving 
the  rule  today.  I  would  point  out  that 
this  bill  in  the  past  has  enjoyed  support 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle — and  I  hope 
it  will  continue  to  do  so  in  the  future. 

In  regard  to  this  particular  bill,  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Republicans  on  the  com- 
mittee voted  for  this  bill  coming  to  the 
fioor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  for  that  statement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  PRIVILEGED  RE- 
PORTS 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  imtll  midnight  to  file 
certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDING  THE  NATIONAL  FOUN- 
DATION ON  THE  ARTS  AND  HU- 
MANITIES ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  11308)  to 
amend  the  National  Foimdation  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act  of  1965. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMrrTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  11308,  with 
Mr.  Young  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  this  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Thomp- 
son! will  be  recognized  for  1  hour,  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Reid]  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Thompson!. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to  ask  for  the 
passage  of  the  bill  HJl.  11308  to  amend 
the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
Humanities  Act  of  1965. 

First  of  all  I  would  like  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
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Labor,  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky, 
[Mr.  PkrkinsI,  for  his  Interest  and  help 
In  bringing  forward  this  bill.  I  would  also 
like  to  express  my  most  sincere  gratitude 
to  the  members  of  the  subcommittee,  of 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  the  chair- 
man, for  their  cooperation.  In  particular 
I  thank  both  sides  of  the  aisle  for  the 
spirit  of  cooperation  which  has  been 
demonstrated  throughout  the  develop- 
ment of  this  legislation. 

I  might  say  parenthetically  that  It  la 
somewhat  unique  in  that  it  Is  one  of 
only  two  pieces  of  legislation  which  I 
know  of  in  my  seven  terms  here  which 
was  considered  jointly  In  hearings  by  the 
Special  Committee  on  Labor  and  a  sub- 
committee of  the  other  body.  This  was 
done  in  the  first  instance  3  years  ago  and 
was  repeated  this  year.  Therefore  we  are 
Indebted  to  our  colleagues  In  the  other 
body  for  their  assistance. 

In  particular,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  in 
great  debt  to  the  dlstlngiilshed  gentle- 
man from  Indiana,  my  very  close  friend 
(Mr.  BrademasI.  whose  bill  this  is,  for 
the  tremendous  amount  of  work  which 
he  has  done  oh  it.  Few  of  us  recall  the  dis- 
tinguished career  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  has  had  as  a  scholar.  He 
was  a  scholarship  winner  as  a  result  of 
his  high  school  education,  a  distin- 
guished scholar  at  Harvard  College  where 
he  was  elected  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  a 
Rhodes  scholar  from  Indiana. 

We  have  a  number  of  Rhodes  scholars 
here.  Including  the  majority  leader. 

The  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
BradbkasI  pursued  his  education  further 
In  England  through  a  Rhodes  scholar- 
ship, and  took  a  doctor  of  philosophy 
degree  at  Oxford.  He  returned  to  teach 
at  St.  Mary's  College  In  Indiana  and, 
fortunately,  was  elected  to  Congress. 

The  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts 
and  the  Humanities  was  established  by 
Congress  in  1965.  and  was  then  commis- 
sioned to  encourage  and  support  na- 
tional progress  and  scholarship  In  the 
arts  and  the  humanities.  Its  establish- 
ment was  the  logical  progression  from 
earlier  proposals  for  Federal  support  to 
the  arts  and  the  humanities,  and  was  a 
response  to  a  deep  and  continuing  cur- 
rent in  Amerlcaui  history.  Thoughtful 
Americans  have  always  recognized  the 
Importance  of  these  subjects  which  teach 
values,  which  teach  Judgment,  and  which 
teach  appreciation  for  the  beautiful  and 
the  permanent. 

We  honor  the  practical  Inventions  of 
a  Benjamin  Franklin,  but  we  build 
memorials  to  Thomas  Jeflferson  who, 
though  a  distinguished  President.  In- 
structed that  his  epitaph  recall  only  that 
he  authored  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, wrote  the  Virginia  statute  for 
religious  freedom,  and  founded  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia. 

Freedom  and  progress  in  America  have 
traditionally  been  associated  with  the 
application  to  the  affairs  of  men  of  the 
enduring  lessons  taught  by  study  of  the 
cultures  and  histories  of  preceding  civil- 
izations. James  Madison,  In  preparation 
for  writing  our  Constitution,  steeped 
himself  In  the  writings  of  Locke,  Har- 
rington, and  Montesquieu. 

The  authors  of  the  Federalist  Papers 
constantly  demonstrate  their  encyclope- 
dic knowledge  of  history,  philosophy,  and 


political  theory.  In  short,  American  his- 
tory, traditions  and  institutions  are  built 
on  an  acknowledgment  that  our  national 
prosperity  and  strength  depend  as  much 
on  our  study  of  man  and  his  cultural 
achievements  as  on  our  sdentlflc,  mili- 
tary, and  economic  sophistication. 

These  lessons  are  particularly  relevant 
to  our  world  today.  E^'erywhere  the  old 
ways  are  challenged;  everywhere  science 
bids  to  overwhelm  us  with  Its  achieve- 
ments before  we  are  Intdlectually  and 
morally  prepared  to  Insure  that  these 
achievements  are  wisely  used.  The  issue 
could  not  be  more  clearly  defined:  Will 
America  master  modem  technology  and 
harness  It  to  free  and  elevate  her  citi- 
zens, or  will  our  children  become  the  im- 
thlnklng  servants  of  this  technology?  In 
hearings  on  H.R.  11308,  this  Issue  was 
bluntly  rephrased  by  Edward  Booher, 
president  of  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.: 

In  a  world  torn  by  war  and  revolution  and 
shaped  by  the  great  power  of  science  and 
technology,  someone  must  constantly  remind 
ua  of  the  basic  values  of  right  and  wrong. 

That.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  what  HH. 
11308  and  the  National  Foundation  on 
the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  is  all  about. 

As  the  Members  recall,  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities 
is  divided  Into  two  operative  arms,  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  and 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Hu- 
manities. These  endowments  were  au- 
thorized to  award  grants  and  other  aid 
to  promote  progress  and  scholarship  in 
their  respective  spheres.  Each  endowment 
has  a  chief  executive  officer,  the  Chair- 
man, and  each  also  has  a  National  Coun- 
cil, composed  of  26  prominent  private 
citizens.  The  councils  advise  the  Chair- 
man on  national  policy  and  programs. 
Elach  endowment,  in  my  judgment,  has 
already  made  a  splendid  contribution  to- 
ward meeting  the  needs  in  the  arts  and 
the  humanities. 

These  needs  are  still  staggering.  The 
performing  arts  confront  a  growing  "In- 
come gap."  By  this  I  mean  that  the 
earned  Income  of  the  performing  arts 
regularly  falls  short  of  their  expendi- 
tures. This  income  gap  arises  from  the 
nature  of  the  technology  of  the  arts: 
The  arts  cannot  take  advantage  of  labor- 
saving  devices,  yet  their  labor  costs  con- 
tinue to  rise.  "Hiere  is  no  way  to  reduce 
the  hiunan  effort  expended  to  perform  a 
Beethoven  string  quartet;  It  took  four 
men  45  minutes  to  perform  the  quartet 
In  1900.  and  takes  the  same  human  effort 
In  1968.  But  these  four  men  cannot  live 
in  1968  on  what  they  could  live  on  in 
1900. 

Labor  costs  therefore  rise,  but  there 
is  no  prospect  for  the  corresponding  rise 
in  which  productivity  which  other  sec- 
tions of  our  economy  have  experienced. 
Thus,  the  income  gap  grows:  It  was  over 
S20  million  for  the  performing  arts  In 
1964,  and  will  rise  to  over  $48  million  by 
1975. 

The  humanities  face  a  different  prob- 
lem: The  grave  imbalance  between  Fed- 
eral support  for  the  sciences  and  Fed- 
eral support  for  the  humanities.  In  1965 
the  Federal  Government  appropriated 
funds  for  scientific  research  which  could 
have  provided  a  grant  of  $81,000  to  every 
academic  scientist  in  the  United  States; 


In  the  same  year.  Federal  support  of  re- 
search in  the  humanities  would  have 
permitted  a  grant  of  $7  to  every  academic 
humanist.  With  this  imbalance.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  the  humanities  are  the  poor 
relation  of  the  academic  world,  and  that 
research,  teaching,  and  student  oppor- 
tunities in  the  humanities  are  extremely 
limited  compared  with  the  opportunities 
in  the  sciences.  This  imbalance  affects 
adversely  the  research  and  teaching  of 
the  humanities  at  all  levels  of  American 
education,  from  the  graduate  school  to 
the  grade  school. 

I  would  like  to  tell  the  Members  that 
we  are  well  on  the  way  to  meeting  these 
needs,  but  that  would  be  Inaccurate.  The 
R)imdatlon  has  been  in  business  less 
than  3  years,  and  has  had  available  to  it 
modest  funds.  But  its  programs  have  al- 
ready made  an  Important  beginning  in 
meeting  these  needs.  Its  awards  have 
been  acclaimed  by  the  academic  and  iml- 
verslty  community,  by  p>erformlng  arts 
organizations,  and  by  others  intimately 
Involved  with  the  arts  and  the  humani- 
ties. Its  programs  have  had  a  dramatic 
Impact  In  several  areas.  For  example,  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities 
has  made  a  major  grant  to  the  modem 
language  association  for  the  editing  and 
publishing  of  complete  and  authoritative 
editions  of  the  works  of  major  19th- 
century  authors.  Such  editions  do  not 
now  exist,  but  with  the  help  of  this 
grant,  they  will  soon  be  available  to 
scholars,  students,  and  the  public,  in 
hard-cover  and  paperback  editions. 

The  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts, 
in  cooperation  with  two  other  private 
donors,  launched  the  American  Film  In- 
stitute. This  institute  will  develop  excel- 
lence in  this  area  of  the  arts,  with  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  training  of  film 
makers,  film  education  and  production, 
and  the  preser\'ation  of  films.  More  mod- 
est grants  by  the  endowments  have  also 
had  significant  Impact.  Grants  for  re- 
search and  publication,  and  planning 
grants  to  develop  Improved  currlculums, 
have  benefits  which  spread  from  the 
actual  grantees  throughout  American  ed- 
ucation, down  to  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  levels.  Grants  to  perform- 
ing arts  organizations  have  helped  these 
groups  make  available  to  more  and  more 
Americans  the  pleasures  and  instruction 
offered  by  the  arts.  The  State  arts  pro- 
grams stimulated  by  the  endowment  for 
the  arts  have  resulted  in  new  or  In- 
creased activity  In  the  arts  In  every  State 
o'f  our  Union.  Both  endowments  have  at- 
tracted private  support  for  programs  and 
projects  recommended  by  the  councils  of 
the  endowment.  In  short,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  Foundation  has  made  an  excellent 
beginning  In  meeting  the  needs  In  the 
arts  and  the  humanities,  and  has  stimu- 
lated new  interest  and  support  In  these 
areas  by  the  States  and  by  private 
sources. 

The  Foimdation  has  been  a  resounding 
success,  and  It  deserves  the  Increased 
support  promised  by  H.R.  11308. 

In  closing,  let  me  call  the  Members'  at- 
tention to  the  broad  support  for  the 
Foundation  and  for  H.R.  11308  expressed 
In  the  hearings  by  the  university  and 
college  community,  by  Governors  of  our 
States,  by  businessmen,  by  labor  organi- 
zations, and  by  private  groups  interested 
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In  the  arts  and  the  humanities,  this 
broadly  based  and  enthusiastic  support 
constitutes  a  petition  to  this  Congress  to 
continue  and  expand  the  essential  work 
of  the  Foimdation.  Speakers  who  will  fol- 
low will  discuss  in  more  detail  H.R.  11308 
and  the  Foundation's  work.  But  when  de- 
bate Is  completed,  I  sincerely  hope  that 
the  House  will  recognize  Its  obligation  to 
Insure  that  the  higher  branches  of  man's 
cultural  and  scholarly  activity  are  not 
neglected,  particularly  in  this  time  when 
we  sorely  need  the  guidance  and  stimula- 
tion of  the  arts  and  the  humanities.  I 
hope  this  House  will  enact  H.R.  11308, 
and  thereby  continue  our  Nation's  pur- 
suit of  excellence  In  all  areas. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield 
to  my  chairman,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  take  this  time  to  compliment  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Thomp- 
son] for  his  imtlrlng  efforts  In  this  field 
for  many  years — even  before  he  was  able 
to  bring  the  legislation  to  the  floor,  back 
In  1965. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  has 
done  a  tremendous  job.  He  has  brought 
to  the  Chamber  a  good  bill  and  deserves 
the  support  of  all  Members  of  the  House. 
I  certainly  want  to  pay  tribute  to  his  sub- 
committee In  assisting  him  and  doing  a 
good  Job. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
thanic  my  distinguished  chairman  for  his 
kind  remarks. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  support  H.R.  11308,  which  is  a  bill  to 
extend  and  increase  the  authorizations 
of  the  National  Foimdation  on  the  Aits 
and  the  Humanities. 

This  new  Federal  agency  Is  not  yet 
fully  3  years  old.  The  Congress  estab- 
lished It  in  September  of  1965.  Its  au- 
thorization for  the  current  fiscal  year  Is 
$20  million,  and  such  authorization  ex- 
pires as  of  the  30th  of  June.  The  Presi- 
dent has  asked  that  we  extend  these  au- 
thorizations beyond  June  30.  The  com- 
mittee of  which  I  am  honored  to  be 
chairman  has  held  extensive  hearings  on 
H.R.  11308,  has  reported  it  favorably,  and 
has  recommended  substantially  Increased 
authorizations  as  well  as  certain  techni- 
cal changes  designed  to  improve  the  op- 
erations of  the  Foundation  and  to  en- 
courage more  participation  by  private 
donors. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
pliment the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Thompson]  for  his 
imtlrlng  efforts  in  obtaining  passage  of 
the  Arts  and  Humanities  Act  in  the  last 
session  of  Congress.  In  bringing  the  bill 
to  the  floor  today,  he  continues  to  mani- 
fest his  great  interest  in  the  legislation 
and  certainly  deserves  the  compliments 
of  this  entire  body.  Likewise,  I  want  to 
compliment  his  subcommittee  members 
who  serve  on  the  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Labor  for  their  efficient  and  outstand- 
ing work  in  assisting  their  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Thomp- 
son], in  bringing  the  bill  to  the  floor. 


I  firmly  believe  that  the  House  should 
pass  the  bill  as  recommended  by  the 
committee.  As  the  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Labor  determined,  there  is  a  very 
large  need  and  public  demand  for  sub- 
stantial Federal  support  of  the  arts  and 
humanities,  far  in  excess  of  the  authori- 
zations recommended  in  H.R.  11308.  Such 
authorizations  are  fixed  at  $55  million 
for  fiscal  year  1969  and  $80  million  for 
fiscal  year  1970,  plus  unspecified  amounts 
for  matching  private  gifts.  The  admin- 
istration had  asked  that  we  set  no  ceil- 
ings on  the  authorization,  but  in  accord- 
ance with  our  established  practice,  we 
believe  it  is  wise  to  do  so. 

The  authorizations  represent  a  sub- 
stantial increase  over  past  or  requested 
appropriation  levels.  But,  as  I  mentioned, 
they  are  still  far  below  the  needs.  Wheth- 
er or  not  the  actual  appropriation  will 
be  as  large  as  the  authorizations  is  a 
matter  for  the  House  to  determine  when 
it  comes  to  the  appropriations  bill  and  in 
the  light  of  the  circumstances  prevailing 
at  that  time.  In  the  meantime,  the  au- 
thorization ceilings  in  H.R.  11308  repre- 
sent a  well-considered  judgment  on  what 
a  proper  Federal  role  Is  in  these  difficult 
times. 

They  also  represent  a  judgment  and  a 
vote  of  confidence  in  the  program  and 
accomplishments  of  the  National  Foun- 
dation on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  Foundation  has 
made  a  sound  beginning  for  a  Federal 
program.  It  has  moved  ahead  cautiously, 
making  careful  use  of  its  limited  funds 
by  supporting  projects  which  would 
demonstrate  to  others  the  values  of  par- 
ticular kinds  of  approacheSiri<Mfl)roJects. 
The  Foundation  has  also  used  Its  funds 
to  test  and  pilot  particular  ideas,  seeking 
thereby  to  provide  a  sound  base  for  fu- 
ture investment  either  by  the  Federal 
Government,  the  State  governments,  or 
the  private  sector. 

The  Foundation  has  worked  hard  at 
stimulating  State  and  private  groups' 
support  of  the  arts.  One  accomplishment 
is  the  growth  in  State  arts  groups,  which 
are  now  to  be  found  in  every  State. 

The  extent  of  the  Foundation's  collab- 
oration with  non-Federal  organizations 
is  seen  In  the  fact  that  the  Arts  Endow- 
ment has  put  up  $10  million  in  support  of 
projects  to  which  non-Federal  organiza- 
tions have  contributed  $16  million. 

While  following  these  general  policies 
of  piloting,  of  demonstration,  of  collab- 
oration with  non-Federal  organizations, 
the  Foundation  at  the  same  time  has 
brought  about  many  specific  accomplish- 
ments. 

The  Foundation  is  supporting  a  Com- 
mission on  the  Humanities  in  the  Schools 
to  make  a  thorough  assessment  of  the 
present  status  of  the  humanities  in  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education,  fol- 
lowed by  recommendations  to  Federal 
and  private  agencies  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  humanities  in  America's 
schools.  The  Foundation  is  enabling  us 
to  conserve  the  best  of  our  films  and  to 
help  advance  the  cause  of  American 
movie  making.  It  is  helping  provide  com- 
plete and  accurate  editions  of  the  works 
of  major  American  19th-century  au- 
thors— writers  such  as  Twain,  Haw- 
thorne, Thoreau,  and  Whitman.  It  is  sav- 


ing from  extinction  outstanding  per- 
forming arts  groups,  groups  which  have 
taken  years  of  great  care  and  work  to 
put  together.  It  has,  through  small 
grants,  provided  support  for  individual 
artists  which  may  keep  from  oblivion 
some  future  great. 

Of  great  importance,  the  Foundation 
has  begun  that  necessary  task  of  re- 
dressing the  balance  with  the  sciences. 
Dr.  Glen  T.  Seaborg  Informed  the  com- 
mittee that — 

In  this  scientlflcally  and  technologically 
guided  age  an  overwhelming  need  (exists) 
for  the  wisdom  and  values  that  only  these 
human  endeavors — the  humanities  and  the 
arts — (can)  reveal  to  us. 

I  am  particularly  encouraged,  as  a 
Congressman  from  Kentucky,  by  the  In- 
telligent manner  In  which  the  Foimda- 
tion has  aimed  its  programs  at  grass- 
roots America,  at  the  America  of  the 
countryside  as  well  as  the  city.  We  must 
also  realize  that  in  meeting  the  needs 
of  both  the  cities  and  the  rural  areas, 
the  problem  is  to  preserve  and  develop 
the  life  and  cultural  opportunities  of 
people  from  both  areas. 

All  tlisse  accomplishments  have  not 
been  made  without  controversy.  The 
wonder  Is  that  the  Foundation  has  done 
so  well.  There  have  been  instances  of 
controversial  grants  to  individuals  or 
projects.  But  controversy  in  the  arts  and 
humanities  Is  to  be  expected.  In  any  case, 
we  ought  to  judge  the  Foundation  by  its 
total  accomplishment,  not  by  one  grant 
here,  or  one  grant  there,  that  one  or  the 
other  of  us  might  disagree  with.  Some 
of  us  apparently  believe  that  we  should 
not  make  grants  directly  to  individuals 
but  only  through  institutions.  The  rea- 
son that  America  is  great  today  is  the 
contribution  of  individuals.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  in  the  arts  where  creativ- 
ity ultimately  rests  on  the  shoulders  of 
a  single  individual  working  alone.  To 
force  him  into  the  mold  of  a  given  insti- 
tution leads  to  a  subtle  kind  of  Federal 
control  that  we  have  carefully  tried  to 
avoid. 

In  summary,  I  think  the  Foundation 
on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  deserves 
oiu-  full  support.  It  has  accomplished 
much  in  the  way  of  useful  grants  for 
launching  the  Fet.eral  enterprise  In  the 
arts  and  humanities.  It  has  done  so  effi- 
ciently and  using  procedures  such  as  ad- 
visory panels  of  experts  which  assure  ob- 
jectivity and  prevent  Federal  control.  I 
believe  the  committee  should  pass  H.R. 
11308  as  reported. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  should  like  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee.  The 
committee  and  the  country  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  that  Americans  will  recognize 
for  generations  to  come  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

I  would  like  also  to  say,  in  speaking  of 
the  administration  of  these  programs, 
that  I  do  not  think  there  are  two  more 
dedicated  or  more  highly  respected,  and 
able  men  In  their  professions  in  this 
country  among  our  educators  and  artists 
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than  Dr.  Stevena  and  Dr.  Keeney.  who 
have  done  so  much  to  Implement  with 
modest  funds  what  Congress  has  author- 
ized In  this  area. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  quite 
agree,  and  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
also  to  join  in  the  remarks  of  the  ma- 
jority leader  and  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  and  I  congratulate  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  and  members 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  for  bringing 
before  the  Committee  today  this  bill, 
which,  as  the  majority  leader  has  pointed 
out,  will  permit  generations  to  come  to 
reap  its  benefits. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  pleasure  to 
give  my  support  to  H.R.  11308  wlUch 
amends  the  National  Foundation  of  the 
Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act  of  1965. 

When  the  Congress  created  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities  in  1965,  It  was  with  the  hope 
that,  at  long  last,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment could~play  a  useful,  constructive 
role  in  the  encouragement  of  the  arts  in 
the  United  States.  During  the  2 '72  years 
of  the  Foundation's  existence,  it  is  clear 
to  all  objective  observers  that  this  prom- 
ise has  begun  to  be  fulfilled. 

Although  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts  and  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities  have  had  limited 
funds,  the  two  agencies  have  fimded 
projects  which  will  have  a  vital  effect  on 
our  Nation's  cultural  life  for  many  years 
to  come. 

Through  grants  to  Individual  artists, 
the  Arts  Endowment  has  successfully 
given  opportunity  to  nearly  200  creative 
writers,  painters,  sculptors  and  teaching 
artists.  By  providing  matching  funds  to 
outstanding  organizations  In  the  per- 
forming arts — such  as  the  American 
Ballet  Theater,  the  Martha  Graham 
Dance  Company,  the  Joffrey  Ballet  and 
many  other  companies — the  Arts  En- 
dowment has  made  it  possible  for  thou- 
sands of  U.S.  citizens  to  attend  worth- 
while performances  by  professional  art- 
ists all  across  the  coimtry. 

I  feel,  very  strongly,  that  both  the 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the  Endow- 
ment for  the  Humanities  have  responded 
creatively  and  effectively  to  the  mandate 
given  them  by  the  Congress. 

Through  support  of  the  State  arts 
councils,  the  Endowment  for  the  Arts  has 
given  the  separate  States  a  magnificent 
opportunity  to  engender  support  for  the 
arts  within  their  own  borders.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Endowment,  through  its 
chairman,  Roger  L.  Stevens,  and  the  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  National 
Council  on  the  Arts,  has  been  extraordi- 
narily successful  in  arousing  support  for 
the  arts  through  funds  from  private 
foundations  and  private  business. 

I  note,  with  especial  pride,  that  Dr. 
Barnaby  Keeney.  the  former  president 
of  Brown  University  in  Providence,  has 
served  with  great  distinction  as  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities  during  the  major  portion  of 
its  early  existence.  I  know  how  deeply 
respected  Dr.  Keeney  is  In  the  American 
academic  community  and  the  support 


this  Endowment  has  given  to  humanist 
studies  throughout  the  country  is  prov- 
ing remarkably  successful.  A  great  deal 
of  this  success  is  a  result  of  Dr.  Keeney's 
tireless  efforts.  It  is  a  distinct  honor  and 
privilege  to  have  Barnaby  Keeney  as  a 
colleague  in  the  Federal  Government  and 
also  as  my  friend. 

Since  each  of  us  tends  to  speak  au- 
thorlUtlvely  on  the  subject  of  projects 
and  programs  which  we  have  been  able 
to  observe  closely.  I  should  like  to  say 
that  the  programs  of  both  Endowments 
in  Rhode  Island  have  been  most  worth 
while. 

Providence  was  one  of  three  cities 
chosen  thus  far  as  the  location  for  a 
laboratory  theater  project.  This  highly 
praised  experimental  program  Is  designed 
to  provide  an  opportunity  for  secondary 
school  students  to  attend  professionally 
produced  theatrical  works  in  the  theater. 
In  addition  to  Providence,  both  New 
Orleans  and  Loe  Angeles  now  have  this 
program  which  will  provide  an  effective 
cultural  experience  for  more  than  200.- 
000  students  at  the  end  of  its  first  3 -year 
period.  The  program  is  funded  by  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the 
U.S.  OfQce  of  Education  in  a  cooperative 
effort  to  greatly  enrich  the  lives  of  our 
children. 

The  Endowment  for  the  Arts  has  pro- 
vided support  for  numerous  other  agen- 
cies and  individual  artists  In  Rhode 
Island.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that.  In  a 
short  space  of  time,  the  National  Foun- 
dation on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanltlee 
has  proved  itself  worthy  of  a  vote  of  con- 
fidence from  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people. 

The  present  bill  before  the  Committee 
calls  for  a  2-year  extension  of  the  Foun- 
dations authorization  and  provides 
modest  increases  in  the  funding  levels  of 
the  two  Endowments, 

Although  we  are  passing  through  criti- 
cal times,  as  a  nation.  I  solemnly  urge 
the  Members  of  this  House  to  remember 
that  the  survival  of  our  coimtry  depends 
on  the  creative  spirit  of  our  people.  In 
the  name  of  sensible  economy,  let  us  pre- 
serve, not  only  for  ourselves,  but  for  all 
generations  to  come,  that  which  is 
worthiest — the  free,  creative  expression 
of  a  free  people. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  Include  the  following 
editorial  from  the  February  26  issue  of 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  as  part  of 
my  remarks: 

A   OOOD  BILL 

The  House  tomorrow  will  consider  a  bill  for 
the  continuation  through  the  next  two  yean 
of  the  National  Foundation  for  the  Arts  and 
the  HumanlUee.  There  U  every  reason  for 
members  to  vote  yes. 

The  Foundation  for  the  Arts  has  proved 
to  be  a  font  for  original  and  basic  thought 
and  action  at>out  the  situation  of  the  arts  in 
America.  The  new  bill  provides  for  a  healthy 
expansion  of  the  creative  support  given  the 
creaUve  arts  by  the  nation.  We  will  stlU  be 
lagging  far  behind  most  western  countries — 
and  most  eastern  for  that  matter — but  the 
legislation  wlU  at  least  Insure  the  fruitful 
continuation  of  what  has  been  a  stimulating 
and  producUve  program. 

The  Foundation  for  the  Humanities  has 
met  the  special  problem  of  the  academic  Im- 
balance created  by  the  vast  sums  of  federal 
money  poured  Into  the  sciences  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  in  recent  years.  The 
results  here,  although  perhaps  of  less  Im- 


mediate public  interest  than  those  in  the 
arts,  have  been  equally  beneficial  for  the  life 
of  the  mind  In  America. 

The  proposed  authorizations  total  (56  mil- 
lion In  fiscal  1969  and  980  million  in  1970. 
In  fact,  of  course,  the  actual  amount  will  be 
set  by  Congressional  appropriation  action 
at  a  later  date.  But  the  Initial  authoriza- 
tion should  be  fixed  at  the  full  amount 
recommended  by  committees  in  both  houses 
of  Congress. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  for  a  cultured  and 
obviously  studied  statement.  I  tiiink  I 
could  agree  with  much  of  what  he  has 
said.  But  do  I  not  detect  a  disposition 
to  refer  to  what  I  believe  he  calls  the 
Imbalance  between  defense  and  science 
on  the  one  hand  and  culture  and  hu- 
manities on  the  other? 

My  question  is  simply  this:  If  that  be 
true,  is  the  gentleman  not  aware  of  the 
fact  that  during  the  debacle  to  which 
he  alluded  a  while  ago,  the  Battle  of 
Britain  and  the  destruction  of  other 
nations'  capitals,  arts  and  humanities 
and  centers  around  the  world  during 
World  War  II;  that  it  was  the  Army 
Medical  Library — which  perchance  had 
the  first  photomicrofilming  device  in  the 
world — that  replaced  all  these  matters 
of  culture  and  art  for  the  libraries  all 
around  the  world?  I  happened  to  have 
signed  the  administrative  order  that 
brought  that  into  being. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  am 
aware  of  that,  and  the  world  and  the 
Nation  is  in  their  debt.  I  was  not.  how- 
ever, equating  in  any  way  an  imbalance 
in  respect  to  armaments.  I  was  talking 
about  scientific  research.  Personally,  I 
might  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri. I  do  not  think  there  is  a  member 
of  this  committee  who  could  be  more 
grateful  than  I  for  the  billions  of  dollars 
expended  for  medical  research,  because 
I  happened  to  be  the  beneficiary  of  that, 
and  am  in  this  well  today  only  because 
that  research  was  so  successful  that  I 
could  have  surgery  a  little  over  2  years 
ago  which  saved  my  life.  I  am  grateful 
for  that,  and  I  will  continue  to  support 
programs  for  medical  research  as  well 
as  humanistic  research. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  I  am  delighted  that  he  is  able  to  be 
in  the  well  today.  But  whether  we  equate 
one  with  the  other  or  not.  we  serve  no 
useful  purpose  by  putting  one  on  balance 
against  the  other,  or  even  by  inferring 
that  because  appropriations  are  so  much 
greater  in  one  instance  than  in  the  other, 
we  cannot  serve  both  of  them  adequately. 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  quite 
agree.  The  Intention  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  was  to  say  that  if  such 
miracles  could  be  accomplished  by  the 
proper  use  of  Federal  assistance  in  medi- 
cal research,  think  of  the  miracles  that 
could  be  achieved  in  the  minds  and  in 
the  hearts  and  in  the  souls  of  our  people. 
Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

I  rise  in  support  of  HH.  11308.  the  bUl 
to  extend  the  National  Foimdatlon  on 
the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  through 
1970.  and  to  make  authorizations  for 


those  years.  This  bill  has  always  enjoyed 
bipartisan  support.  The  majority  of  Re- 
publicans have  supported  the  bill  in  com- 
mittee, both  with  regard  to  the  fimding 
level  considered  in  the  committee  and 
in  voting  for  the  bill  to  come  to  the  floor. 

The  measure  before  us  requests  an  au- 
thorization of  $27.5  million  each  for  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Human- 
ities for  fiscal  year  1969,  and  $40  million 
for  each  Endowment  for  fiscal  year  1970. 
These  amounts  represent  a  significant 
and  needed  increase  over  the  $10  million 
authorized  in  each  of  the  past  3  years. 
I  very  strongly  believe  that  these  new 
sums  represent  an  important  national 
responsibility  that  this  Congress  should 
clearly  meet. 

There  is  no  question  today.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, but  that  the  bill  will  be  debated  on 
the  floor  in  terms  of  fiscal  priorities.  I 
would  submit,  however,  that  the  arts  and 
the  humanities,  which  affect  the  future 
of  our  children,  is  not  the  place  to  cut, 
but  that,  in  fact,  our  way  of  life  will 
be  Improved  considerably  by  increasing 
our  support  for  them. 

I  submit  that  in  the  United  States  in 
1968  it  is  an  anachronism  that  we  are 
spending  only  about  3  cents  per  person 
for  the  arts,  while  Great  Britain  is  spend- 
ing  over  six  times  that  amount,  and  has 
increased  its  expenditures  for  the  arts, 
in  spite  of  its  present  financial  difScul- 
ties.  For  1969.  England  proposes  to  raise 
its  budget  for  cultural  spending  in  the 
arts  to  $36.7  million.  This  is  $1.3  million 
above  what  is  being  spent  this  year.  In 
addition,  the  Government  will  proceed 
with  its  subsidy  of  the  new  National  The- 
ater. The  British  Arts  Council  has  agreed 
to  provide  $9  million,  which  represents 
about  one-half  the  cost  of  the  project, 
while  the  London  Arts  Council  and  pri- 
vate sources  will  pay  the  other  half.  Fur- 
ther. Italy  is  spending  17  cents  per  per- 
son; France,  20  cents;  and  Austria  $5.50 
per  person.  We  have  not  recognized  at 
the  national  level  a  significant  priority 
to  either  the  arts  or  the  humanities. 

I  personally  believe  that  the  Presi- 
dent's submission  of  a  budget  request  of 
$22  million  is  too  low  and  reflects  some 
of  the  upside-down  priorities  of  this  ad- 
ministration. 

The  bill,  as  we  all  know,  makes  a  num- 
ber of  technical  amendments,  but.  more 
than  this,  I  think  it  represents  an  oppor- 
tunity to  state  in  tmequivocal  terms  our 
support  for  both  the  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  and  Endowment  for  the  Humanities 
and  for  the  very  able  and  dedicated  lead- 
ership given  by  Roger  Stevens  and  Bar- 
naby Keeney.  Furthermore,  I  think  the 
bill  today  affords  us  the  opportunity  to 
hold  out  some  hope  and  some  real  sup- 
port to  the  colleges,  to  the  artists,  to  the 
humanists,  and  to  the  many  who  question 
whether  this  Congress  and  this  Nation 
place  sufficient  priority  on  the  ethical 
side  of  life. 

The  establishment  of  the  foundation 
3  years  ago  represented  our  recognition 
as  a  nation  that  the  quality  of  our  life 
in  cultural  and  Intellectual  endeavors  is 
as  Important  as  our  record  of  material 
success.  George  Washington,  several 
centuries  ago.  said  something  that  is 
quite  pertinent  today: 


The  arts  and  the  sciences  are  essential 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  State  and  to  the 
ornament  and  happiness  of  human  life. 

The  Rockefeller  Brothers'  panel  made 
it  clear  in  their  recommendations  that — 

The  arts  are  not  for  a  privileged  few, 
but  for  the  many,  that  their  place  is  not  on 
the  periphery  of  society  but  at  Its  center, 
that  they  are  not  just  a  form  of  recreation 
but  are  of  central  Importance  to  our  well- 
being  and  happiness. 

I  think  it  Is  very  clear  today,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  arts  suffer  from  a 
very  serious  financial  deficit,  and  I  will 
be  happy  to  discuss  that  in  some  detail. 

It  is  equally  clear  that  there  is  a  very 
major  imbalance  between  support  for 
the  arts  and  the  humanities  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  sciences  on  the  other.  Tak- 
ing the  humanities  versus  the  sciences, 
this  Congress  has  appropriated  for  the 
sciences  in  t^e  fiscal  year  approximately 
$16  billion,  and  for  the  humanities  only 
$5  million.  If  one  looks  at  what  is  being 
done  by  foundations,  one  sees  equally 
that  the  foundations  are  giving  some- 
thing on  the  order  of  $1.2  billion  to  the 
sciences,  and  a  mere  $16  million  to  the 
humanities  and  $27  to  $28  million  to  the 
arts.  Equally,  less  than  1 V2  percent  of  the 
corporate  philanthropic  dollar  goes  to 
the  arts  and  the  humanities 

The  effect  of  this  has  been  very  clear 
on  the  student,  on  the  teacher,  on  our 
educational  institutions  and  on  the 
quality  of  their  facilities  and  programs 
in  the  humanities.  The  humanities  are 
at  the  very  core  of  our  college  curricula 
and  provide  the  basic  values  against 
which  the  student  measures  his  knowl- 
edge, poses  his  questions,  judges  his  prog- 
ress, and  formulates  his  own  standards. 
The  humanities  are  not  an  abstraction 
but  include  several  clearly  defined  dLs- 
cipllnes,  such  as  modem  and  classical 
languages,  literature,  history,  Jurispru- 
dence, philosophy,  archeology,  political 
theoiT  and  political  economy,  and  the 
history,  criticism,  theory  and  practice 
of  the  arts. 

There  are  many  who  now  believe  that 
this  Congress  and  this  Nation  are  not 
going  to  support  the  humanities  with  the 
same  degree  of  energy  and  conviction 
with  which  we  support  the  sciences. 

The  result  is  that  many  young  men  and 
women  in  the  universities  are  going  into 
the  sciences  where  the  research  grants 
may  presently  be  obtained.  In  the  hu- 
manities many  recognize  that  they  may 
not  have  a  decent  place  to  work,  that 
they  may  not  have  money  for  necessary 
research  assistants,  that  they  may  not 
have  money  for  books,  clerical  help,  the 
use  of  computers,  or  even  that  they  may 
not  be  paid  salaries  sufficient  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  their  families. 

So  I  believe  It  Is  time  that  this  Con- 
gress recognized  this  imbalance  and 
strongly  supported  the  humanities. 

Equally,  in  the  arts,  there  is  a  deficit 
today  of  at  least  30  percent  overall  in  the 
performing  arts,  of  perhaps  60  percent  in 
ballet,  and.  in  symphonies,  perhaps  40 
percent. 

Of  our  61  major  symphony  orchestras, 
only  about  12  have  a  reasonable  hope  of 
remaining  alive  financially.  Similarly, 
there  are  only  five  or  six  major  opera 
companies  in  the  country  today  and  only 
four  significant  dance  groups.  Overall, 


the  Income  gap  of  the  performing  arts 
was  estimated  at  $20  to  $23  million  In 
1964  and  will  rise  by  1975  to  $48  to  $61 
million.  At  the  present  time,  this  coun- 
try has  only  five  permanent  resident 
theater  companies;  Ideally,  we  should 
have  at  least  10.  including  a  national 
theater.  Of  all  the  existing  performing 
arts  groups,  it  is  quite  clear  that  only  a 
handful  can  take  their  survival  for 
granted. 

In  terms  of  salaries,  of  the  12.000  mem- 
bers of  Actor's  Equity  in  New  York,  only 
about  100  are  able  to  make  a  living  from 
their  work  on  Broadway.  The  situation  is 
much  the  same  for  the  members  of  the 
American  Guild  of  Musical  Artists — only 
about  300  of  these  dancers  can  make  a 
living  from  their  professional  work. 
Practitioners  of  the  visual  arts — painters, 
sculptors,  and  the  like — also  find  It  diffi- 
cult to  earn  an  adequate  living  from  their 
work,  especially  those  recently  out  of 
school  and  still  in  need  of  training. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  myself  1  additional  minute. 

I  believe  it  is  essential  that  we  strongly 
and  fully  support  the  arts  and  the  hu- 
manities and  recognize  this  as  a  national 
priority.  As  Roger  Stevens  stated  in  the 
annual  report  of  the  Endowment  for  the 
Arts: 

We  believe  that  the  time  has  come  for  our 
society  to  give  not  merely  ceremonial  honor 
to  the  arts,  but  genuine  attention  and  sub- 
stantive support. 

We  must  do  this  not  alone  because  it 
Is  good  for  the  arts,  but  because  our  Na- 
tion's survival  as  a  civilized  society  de- 
pends on  it.  Exposure  to  the  arts  and  to 
the  humanities  is  not  simply  a  way  to 
fill  leisure  hours  but  a  genuine  improve- 
ment of  the  mind,  of  the  taste,  of  the 
sense  of  Judgment.  Our  Nation  Is  poor  in 
spirit  if  our  artistic  and  scholarly  en- 
deavors do  not  keep  pace  with  our  ma- 
terial progress.  And  a  nation  that  lacks 
an  awareness  of  what  it  is  about  and 
whence  it  came,  that  lacks  a  heritage  for 
this  generation  to  hand  down  to  its  ciill- 
dren,  that  lacks  a  sense  of  time  fieeting 
and  the  permanence  of  art — that  lacks, 
in  short,  all  those  things  wlilch  spring 
from  enjoyment  of  the  arts  and  study 
of  the  humanities — then  that  nation  will 
have  done  little  to  make  its  mark  on  the 
history  of  mankind. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  listened  to  the  gentleman's  state- 
ment regarding  holding  out  great  hope 
to  the  artists  and  the  actors  and  the 
people  In  the  arts.  Just  what  hope  do 
we  hold  out  to  the  American  taxpayer, 
when  we  Increase  this  to  the  amount  the 
committee  recommends? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  As  the  gentle- 
man knows,  I  have  supported  significant 
cuts  and  I  will  continue  to  do  so,  voting 
In  toto  against  public  works,  agricul- 
ture, and  for  a  cutback  In  space.  I  have 
no  quarrel  over  the  fact  that  we  must 
make  significant  cuts  or  that  we  need 
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expenditure  control  over  past  appropria- 
tions, which  we  presently  lack. 

But  I  will  argue  strenuously  that  the 
role  of  the  artist  should  be  equated  with 
the  role  of  the  teacher,  that  it  Is  Just  as 
Important  to  support  the  arts  and  schol- 
arship as  it  is  to  spend  money  for  hospi- 
tals, let  alone  roads. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  myself  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  BOW.  Will  the  gentleman  tell  us 
what  the  appropriation  was  for  fiscal 
year  1968? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  The  appro- 
priation for  fiscal  year  1968  was  $12.2 
million. 

Mr.  BOW.  Will  the  gentleman  tell  us 
what  the  committee  authorization  is  for 
the  year  1969? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  The  authori- 
zation for  1969  is  $27.5  million  each  for 
the  Endowments  for  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities. 

Mr.  BOW.  That  would  be  about  $54 
million? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  It  is  $55  mil- 
lion. I  believe. 

Mr.  BOW.  As  against  $12.2  million. 

What  is  the  authorization  in  the  bill 
for  1970? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  The  authori- 
zation in  toto  is  $80  million. 

Mr.  BOW.  It  is  $80  million? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BOW.  Does  the  gentleman  believe 
that  this  is  giving  the  American  taxpay- 
ers, at  a  time  when  we  are  fighting  a 
war  In  Vietnam  and  when  we  have  a  fiscal 
situation  that  disturbs  all  of  us.  a  fair 
shake?  Is  this  a  fair  shake  for  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  First,  I  be- 
lieve the  gentleman's  question  Is  very 
pertinent.  I  believe  that  an  increase  in 
funds  here  will  result  in  a  substantial 
increase  in  matching  funds  from  the 
private  sector  and  other  non-Federal 
sources. 

I  believe  further  that  it  will  permit 
many  theatrical  groups,  symphonies,  and 
others,  to  continue. 

It  is  a  question,  basically,  of  whether 
we  wish  to  give  the  arts  a  national  pri- 
ority, or  whether  we  do  not. 

I  would  not  argue  with  the  gentleman 
about  whether  we  should  cut.  but  I  would 
argue  that  we  should  not  cut  here. 

Because  of  the  serious  deficit — a  term 
the  gentleman  frequently  uses  with  great 
effect — because  of  this  deficit  in  the  arts 
and  in  the  humanities  we  would  be  short- 
changing the  youth  of  America  if  we  did 
not  do  something  to  assist  the  study  of 
the  humanities  and  we  would  be  making 
a  serious  mistake  in  national  priorities 
if  we  did  not  support  the  arts. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
I  am  very  much  concerned  about  the 
youth  of  America  and  the  debt  we  are 
saddling  on  them  and  the  payments  they 
will  have  to  make  to  pay  off  this  great 
debt,  if  we  are  not  to  have  complete  fiscal 
chaos  in  this  country. 

It  seems  to  me  this  is  one  area  where 
we  can  make  substantial  cuts.  I  would 
say  further  to  the  gentleman  that  I  be- 
lieve we  cannot  afford  It  at  this  time  to 
authorize    this    additional    amount    of 


funds  up  to  $80  million  in  1970.  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  it  seems  to  me  if 
we  are  in  favor  of  fiscal  responsibility, 
this  is  one  of  the  areas,  together  with 
many  others,  where  we  can  make  our 
savings.  Unless  we  do.  we  arc  going  to 
be  faced  with  a  fiscal  situation  in  this 
country  which  will  be  very  serious. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  myself  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  The  gentleman  from  New 
York  cited  some  figures  about  relative 
percentages  or  dollars  and  cents  being 
contributed  toward  the  performing  arts 
and  humanities  in  various  countries.  Did 
those  figures  deal  with  the  amounts  spent 
by  government  in  those  countries? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  That  is  cor- 
rect. Per  capita. 

Mr.  KYL.  Does  the  gentleman  have 
any  figures  to  indicate  what  the  total 
input  from  all  sources,  government  and 
private,  misht  he  and  what  the  compari- 
sons might  be  among  these  countries? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  There  are  pre- 
cise figures  but  the  fact  essentially  is 
that  the  United  States,  whether  you  have 
private  or  foundation  or  Government 
support,  is  spending  much  less.  I  might 
say  that  I  talked  to  MacNell  Lowry  of 
the  Ford  Foundation  this  morning  who. 
as  the  gentleman  knows,  has  perhaps 
dispensed  more  money  than  anyone  in 
America  to  support  the  arts,  and  he  told 
me  that  in  a  number  of  countries  In 
Eastern  Europe  and  countries  on  this 
side  of  the  Iron  Curtain  much  more  Is 
being  spent  than  we  are  spending  here. 
For  example,  he  mentioned  that  in 
Prague  there  were  28  permanent  resi- 
dent theater  companies  being  sup- 
ported and  which  put  on  performances 
every  night  whereas  in  this  country,  we 
are  fortunate  if  we  can  support  even  five 
resident  theaters. 

Mr.  KYL.  Do  these  actors  work  for  the 
government  or  for  some  private  agency 
in  Prague,  Czechoslovakia? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  It  is  my  im- 
derstandlng,  of  course,  in  any  country 
that  Is  a  Communist  country,  freedom 
as  we  know  it  does  not  totally  exist,  but 
if  you  look  at  London  or  if  you  look  at 
Paris  or  Germany  or  if  you  look  at  Aus- 
tria and  these  countries  which  have  a 
great  tradition  in  the  arts,  they  are 
spending  much  more  than  we  are  any 
way  that  you  wish  to  total  it  up.  The 
plain  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  even  a 
company  as  well  known  .^s  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  in  New  York  is  not  able 
fully  to  make  ends  meet.  The  1966-67 
aimual  report  of  the  Met  states: 

Last  November  we  found  ourselves  In  the 
most  serious  financial  crisis  to  confront  us 
for  thlrty-flve  years. 

The  report  points  out  that  box  oCBce 
receipts  for  a  night  at  the  Met  total 
S42.000  while  it  costs  $59,000  to  raise  the 
ciurtain. 

The  report  states: 

Furthermore  the  Met,  xmUke  the  major 
opera  houses  In  Europe  .  .  .  has  no  govern- 


ment subsidy  on  which  to  rely  to  make  ends 
meet.  The  Vienna  Opera,  for  example,  covers 
only  30  percent  of  Its  costs  at  the  box  office, 
and  La  Scala  in  Milan  only  20  percent.  The 
balance  Is  made  up  by  the  government. 

The  theater  Is  not  making  ends  meet. 
None  of  our  symphonies  have  adequate 
support.  So  you  have  a  real  fiscal  prob- 
lem there.  Now,  whether  we  wish  to  meet 
it  is  another  question.  The  fact  that  It 
exists  I  think  Is  clear. 

Mr.  KYL.  Is  the  thrust  of  this  bill  pri- 
marily toward  the  professional  perform- 
er or  the  participant  in  the  graphic  arts 
or  toward  the  dissemination  of  the  arts 
among  all  of  the  citizens  of  our  coun- 
try? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  would  say 
the  very  nature  of  the  Foundation  Is  a 
combination  of  the  two.  In  the  humani- 
ties there  is  an  attempt  to  upgrade  the 
study  of  the  component  disciplines  and 
to  support  the  student  of  the  humanities 
so  that  he  will  have  topflight  humanities 
to  study  with  and  learn  from. 

At  the  same  time,  the  goal  of  both 
Endowments  is  to  involve  the  public  in 
both  the  arts  and  the  humanities — 
whether  through  regional  or  touring 
theater  groups  or  by  encouraging  pro- 
grams of  local  historical  societies. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  for  yielding  to  me. 

The  thing  that  surprises  me  about  this 
bin  as  reported  by  the  committee  is  that 
the  budget  as  submitted  by  the  President 
contains  $22  million  as  the  spending  level 
for  fiscal  year  1969.  This  budget  is  cur- 
rently being  considered  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  the 
President  continues  publicly  to  refer  to 
the  fact  that  the  Congress  Is  going  wild 
on  spending.  This  is  one  of  the  first 
bills  to  come  before  us  with  a  new  au- 
thorization. You  have  doubled  the  request 
that  the  President  has  prepared  with  his 
budget  document,  from  $22  million  to 
$55  million,  in  this  authorization.  I  would 
like  to  find  out  the  reasoning  behind  this 
doubling  of  the  recommendation  of  the 
President. 

I  believe  that  we  should  not  put  our- 
selves in  a  position  in  the  Congress  of 
being  the  spenders  when  we  face  a  $30 
billion  deficit. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  myself  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  And,  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  there  Is  an  underestimation 
of  our  war  costs  by  over  $5.5  billion  for 
fiscal  year  1969  already,  and  an  under- 
estimation of  our  public  assistance  rolls 
by  $350  million  already.  And  this  has  been 
proven  out  in  our  hearings  thus  far  on 
the  budget  for  1969,  and  then  one  of  the 
first  authorizations  we  get  doubles  the 
request  of  the  President. 

The  President  must  have  gone  into  this 
In  som*!  detail  when  he  recommended  a 
$22  million  level  for  1969.  Yet  the  com- 
mittee comes  out  with  a  bill  for  $55  mil- 
lion for  1969. 

I  would  like  to  have  this  justified  some- 
what. I  do  not  believe  there  has  been 
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adequate  justification  on  the  floor  thus 
far  this  afternoon  for  It. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  would  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  first 
that  I  believe  the  President's  priority  Is 
wrong.  The  $22  million  Is  simply  inade- 
quate to  even  begin  to  meet  the  deficit 
in  the  performing  arts  alone,  and  to  be- 
gin to  redress  the  major  Imbalance  In 
the  humanities. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  again  ex- 
pired.      

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  myself  1  additional  minute. 

The  question  is  whether  the  national 
priority  In  the  past  has  not  been  far  too 
low.  I  submit  that  it  has.  Therefore  I 
believe  that  the  time  has  come  to  recog- 
nize that  even  because  of  the  war.  in 
Vietnam,  if  you  will,  that  this  is  precisely 
the  time  when  we  should  show  both  the 
men  in  the  field  and  at  home  that  we 
do  care  about  the  arts,  and  we  are  going 
to  do  something  now  to  bring  about  a 
brighter,  better,  and  more  beautiful 
America. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  might  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  request  of  the  Presi- 
dent came  after  committee  action.  I  dis- 
agree with  it.  with  respect  to  the  next 
fiscal  year,  following  which  the  Presi- 
dential request  was  for  an  open-ended 
authorization. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  again 
expired. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  11308. 
I  wish  to  discuss  the  increased  authoriza- 
tion proposed  in  H.R.  11308  In.  light  of 
the  needs  In  the  arts  and  the  humanities, 
and  In  light  of  the  future  plans  and  pro- 
jections of  the  Foundation. 

During  its  first  years,  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities 
has  launched  an  extraordinary  variety 
of  experimental  and  demonstration  pro- 
grams which  identified  and  evaluated  our 
national  needs  in  the  arts  and  the  hu- 
manities. These  programs  have  attracted 
wide  interest  and  strong  support  from 
the  cultural  and  intellectual  community. 
The  public,  the  press,  artists,  and  schol- 
ars all  are  firmly  convinced  that  Federal 
support  to  the  arts  and  humanities  is  not 
only  feasible,  but  necessary.  Hearings 
held  only  last  summer  are  notable  for 
the  lack  of  criticism  of  Foundation  pro- 
grams, and  for  statements  of  support  for 
a  larger  program. 

This  period  of  pilot  experiments  has 
now  come  to  a  close.  The  Foundation, 
with  its  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  its 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities,  stands 
prepared  to  build  on  its  experience  and 
assist  the  States  and  local  private  orga- 
nizations with  solid  and  effective  pro- 
grams for  our  cultural  progress. 

The  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
has  set  goals  which  are  logical  and  rea- 
sonable. The  Endowment  wishes  to  use  a 
large  share  of  its  appropriations  to  dis- 
tribute more  widely  our  artistic  resources. 
The  need  for  such  wider  distribution  is 


clear.  Americans  in  our  smaller  cities 
are  not  benefiting  as  they  should  from 
the  first  quality  opera  and  dance  com- 
panies, and  from  our  great  orchestras. 
They  do  not  have  the  opportunity  to  ap- 
preciate the  Important  paintings  of  the 
ages  simply  because  there  are  no  funds 
to  bring  these  national  cultural  resources 
to  their  localities.  The  EndowTnent  for 
the  Arts  estimates,  for  example,  that  $5 
million  could  be  prudently  used  to  sup- 
port tours  of  professional  theater,  opera, 
and  dance  companies. 

A  second  goal  of  the  Arts  Endowment 
Is  to  help  sustain  our  great  national  in- 
stitutions in  the  arts.  Groups  like  the 
American  Ballet  Theater,  the  Actor's 
Conservatory  Theater  of  California,  and 
the  Boston  Opera  Co.,  the  Martha  Gra- 
ham Troupe  owe  their  continued  good 
health  to  timely  emergency  support  from 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts. 
Economists  who  have  studied  the  needs 
of  the  performing  arts  in  America  tell 
us  that  more  support  will  be  necessary  in 
the  future  if  we  are  to  keep  up  with  the 
increasing  public  demand,  and  to  stimu- 
late artistic  excellence.  Testimony  pre- 
sented at  the  hearings  on  H.R.  11308 
indicated  that  our  symphony  orchestras 
alone  had  an  income  gap  of  $13  million  in 
1965.  and  that  this  income  gap  for  the 
symphonies  alone  could  reach  $65  mil- 
lion by  1973. 

It  is  to  meet  needs  of  such  magnitude, 
and  to  permit  the  continued  expansion 
of  the  work  of  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts,  that  I  support  the  increased 
authorization  proposed  in  H.R.  11308. 

The  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities  has  also  passed  through  the 
period  of  study  and  evaluation,  and  now 
stands  prepared  to  undertake  national 
programs  of  importance  and  promise. 
The  Endowment  will  emphasize  pro- 
grams in  the  humanities  at  the  com- 
munity level  to  increase  the  availability 
and  the  relevance  of  the  humanities  to 
every  American,  and  will  create  pro- 
grams to  bring  the  great  Issues  of  our 
public  life  to  the  grassroots  level. 

The  largest  amount  of  funds  would  be 
used  to  improve  the  teaching  of  the 
himianities  in  our  schools,  colleges,  and 
universities.  Anyone  who  worries  about 
whether  our  young  people  understand 
the  traditions  upon  which  this  country 
is  founded,  or  who  worries  about  the  con- 
fusion of  values  which  so  many  of  our 
students  seem  to  have,  should  rejoice 
that  a  serious  effort  uill  be  made  to 
strengthen  instruction  in  our  educational 
institutions  in  subjects  which  teach 
judgment  and  values. 

Significant  support  would  also  go  to 
efforts  by  scholars  and  writers  to  under- 
stand more  fully  the  American  past,  in 
order  to  use  the  lessons  of  our  history 
to  provide  direction  for  our  present  and 
future  course.  The  results  of  these  ef- 
forts would  be  made  available  to  a  broad 
public.  Considering  the  Federal  invest- 
ment in  scientific  research,  research  that 
has  provided  much  of  our  Nation's  tech- 
nological sophistication,  I  am  delighted 
to  observe  that  efforts  are  being  made  to 
support  knowledge  in  other  fields,  equally 
important  to  our  national  life.  Indeed, 
humanistic  learning  Is  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  insure  that  the  moral  and  social 


issues  arising  from  our  scientific  and  eco- 
nomic achievements  are  successfully  con- 
fronted. If  the  Federal  Govenmient  can 
afford  $2  billion  for  support  of  basic 
research  In  the  sciences,  it  seems  obvious 
that  it  can  afford  Increased  support  to 
research  and  fellowships  In  the  fields 
which  help  us  wisely  use  the  fruits  of  this 
scientific  research. 

This  is  an  ambitious  program  to  be 
undertaken.  The  authorization  provided 
in  H.R.  11308  will  enable  the  Endow- 
ment for  the  Humanities  to  continue  and 
expand  its  program,  and  can  help  transr 
late  this  ambition  into  achievement. 

I  suppKjrt  this  increased  authorization 
for  the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts 
and  Humanities  because  at  this  time  In 
history,  we  need  renewed  faith  In  the 
beautiful  and  civilized  accomplishments 
of  man.  I  urge  the  Members  to  support 
H.R.  11308. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  [Mr.  Brademas], 
the  author  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  bill  H.R.  11308. 

This  bill,  like  a  number  of  earlier  bills 
proposing  support  for  the  arts  and  hu- 
manities, is  in  very  large  measure  the 
result  of  efforts  of  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Thomp- 
son], and  I  believe  that  all  friends  of  the 
arts  and  humanities  in  our  country  owe 
a  considerable  debt  indeed  to  his  leader- 
ship and  to  his  constructive  work. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  like  to  pay  tribute  to  members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  our  committee 
who  have  worked  hard  to  make  this  leg- 
islation effective.  In  particular,  I  want  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  ReidI. 

I  also  want  to  say  a  word  of  apprecia- 
tion to  both  Bamaby  Keeney,  and  Roger 
Stevens,  who  have  been  giving  such  out- 
standing leadership  to  the  respective  en- 
dowments which  they  direct. 

I  would  like  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
discuss  the  principal  provisions  of  this 
legislation. 

It  ought  to  be  emphasized  at  the  out- 
set that  this  bill  proposes  simply  to  ex- 
tend the  authorization  for  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities 
for  a  period  of  2  years,  and  make  several 
minor  amendments  to  the  present  public 
law. 

The  changes  that  are  proposed  In  the 
bill  are  changes  that  have  been  suggested 
by  the  first  year's  operation  of  the  foun- 
dation. The  changes  contained  In  the  bill 
are  recommendations  to  improve  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  two  endowments  and 
improve  the  capacity  of  the  endowments 
with  respect  to  attracting  private  gifts. 

Section  1  of  H.R.  11308  amends  section 
3(f)  of  the  pubhc  law  to  make  clear  that 
the  definition  of  "workshop"  includes 
workshops  in  the  humanities  as  well  as 
in  the  arts,  as  was  intended  by  the  orig- 
inal public  law.  This  clarifying  amend- 
ment is  desirable  because  the  present 
definition  leaves  the  status  of  workshlps 
in  the  humanities  imclear. 

Section  2  amends  section  5(c)  of  the 
public  law  to  authorize  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts  to  enter  the  arts. 
Presently,  the  Endowment  may  only  pro- 
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vide  grants-in-aid.  But  as  Members  well 
know,  most  Federal  agencies  which  are 
authorized  to  make  grants  are  also  au- 
thorized to  enter  Into  contracts.  The  rea- 
sons for  this  contract  authority  are  ob- 
vious. 

Often  It  Is  very  difficult  to  find  an 
organization  with  some  Interest  of  Its 
own  that  Is  willing  to  undertake  an  Im- 
portant project  of  general  Interest  un- 
related to  Its  particular  Interest  such  as 
a  survey  or  a  study.  It  becomes  extremely 
difficult  to  find  such  an  organization  un- 
der the  legislation  governing  the  Foun- 
dation, because  In  general  a  grant  by 
the  Foundation  to  an  organization  has 
to  be  matched  by  the  organization. 

This  contract  authority  of  which  I 
speak  would  enable  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts  to  enter  into  contracts 
with  appropriate  organizations  to  under- 
take projects  recommended  by  the  Na- 
tional Council.  It  will  also  enable  the 
Endowment  to  insure  that  the  specific 
goals  recommended  by  the  Council  are 
achieved,  because  with  a  contract,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  grant.  It  Is  possible  to 
spell  out  in  detail  the  obligations  of  the 
contracting  parties. 

Mr.  Chairman.  let  me  now  tixm  to  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  biU. 

Section  2  would  also  amend  section  5 
^f  1  of  the  public  law  to  permit  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts  to  use  up 
to  20  percent  of  its  program  money  on  a 
nonmatching  basis  without  requiring,  as 
present  law  does,  that  the  prospective 
grantee  submit  evidence  that  it  has  at- 
tempted unsuccessfully  to  obuln  funds 
from  other  sources.  There  are  two  rea- 
sons for  proposing  this  change. 

First.  It  Is  very  difficult  for  a  group  to 
prove  legally  it  cannot  get  funds  else- 
where; the  present  section  5(f)  Is  worded 
In  a  way  which  makes  it  ver>'  difficult  for 
a  lawyer  to  assure  either  the  Foundation 
or  the  prospective  grantee  that  the  re- 
quirements of  the  present  law  have  been 
satisfied.  .        ,       ... 

Second,  there  are  situations  in  whlcn 
an  organization  cannot  raise  quickly 
funds  to  match  a  grant:  yet  that  organi- 
zation might  be  the  most  qualified  to  un- 
dertake the  project  recommended  by  the 
Council.  For  these  reasons,  this  amend- 
ment Is  desirable. 

Section  3  of  H.R.  11308  contams  a  nec- 
essary conforming  amendment  to  section 
5(hU3)  of  the  public  law.  and  makes  no 
substantive  change  In  that  section.  It 
also  amends  section  5(h)  (5>  of  the  pub- 
lic law  to  permit  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Aria  to  use  amounts  re- 
maining after  grants  are  made  to  the 
States  for  general  program  purposes. 
Thus,  any  amounts  allotted  to  the  States 
which  the  States  do  not  use  may  be  used 
by  the  Endowment  to  support,  for  exam- 
ple, regional  arts  programs  or  other  pro- 
grams within  the  States.  The  amounts 
Involved  here  are  very  small — $12,000 
last  fiscal  year.  Cleariy.  It  is  administra- 
tively not  practical  to  divide  such  a  smaU 
amount  among  all  the  States. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  would  amend  the 
present  powers  of  the  chairmen  of  the 
two  respective  endowments  with  respect 
to  the  procedure  by  which  applications 
for  grants  are  reviewed  and  then  ap- 
proved or  disapproved. 

Sections  6(b)  and  8(1)  of  the  present 


law  require  that  the  National  Councils, 
each  composed  of  26  private  citizens, 
review  all  grant  applications.  This  re- 
quirement is  extremely  cumbersome,  and 
Is  frustrating  the  congressional  mandate 
that  the  Councils  "advise  the  Chairman 
with  respect  to  policies,  programs  and 
procedures." 

First,  the  number  of  applications  has 
risen  greatly.  For  example,  the  nimiber 
received  by  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities  grew  from  1.610  In  1967 
to  over  4.000  this  year.  When  one  con- 
siders that  the  Councils  are  composed 
of  private  citizens  with  other  major  de- 
mands on  their  time,  this  increasing 
number  of  applications  means  that  the 
Councils  do  not  have  the  time  to  review 
at  length  major  applications,  or  to  advise 
on  future  goals  and  present  policy. 

The  proposed  amendments  would 
authorize  the  Chairman  to  approve  or 
disapprove  grant  applications  without 
specific  Council  recommendation  if.  first, 
the  application  Involved  $10,000  or  less; 
second,  the  Chairman's  action  was  pur- 
suant to  a  delegation  of  authority  from 
the  Council  to  the  Chairman;  and  third, 
each  such  action  by  the  Chairman  was 
reported  to  the  Council  at  the  Council 
meeting  next  following  the  Chairman's 
action. 

This  amendment  would  permit  the 
Councils  to  determine  that  a  certain 
kind  of  project,  Involving  grants  of  under 
$10,000.  was  desirable.  The  Council  could 
then  direct  the  Chairman  to  make  such 
grants,  spelling  out  in  Its  resolution  the 
criteria  to  be  used  In  selecting  the 
grantees.  The  Chairman  and  his  staff 
could  then  review  likely  applications  and 
make  the  grants.  At  the  next  Council 
meeting,  the  award  would  be  reported, 
thereby  assuring  continued  Council  re- 
view. The  modest  authority  given  by  this 
amendment  would  improve  the  internal 
administration  of  the  endowments  and 
would  advance  the  original  congressional 
Intent  that  the  Coxmclls  review  major 
applications  and  advise  on  policy. 

I  might  here  note  a  comment  by  the 
same  gentleman  to  whom  Mr.  Reid  re- 
ferred. W.  McNeil  Lowry.  vice  president 
of  the  Ford  Foundation,  that  this  kind  of 
procedure,  where  the  Chairman  can 
make  grants  pursuant  to  directions  of 
the  Council,  and  then  report  any  action 
he  may  take  to  the  Council.  Is  very 
similar  to  the  mechanisms  lised  by  major 
private  foundations  In  our  country. 

Section  5  of  HJl.  11308  would  amend 
section  10(a)  (2)  of  the  public  law  to 
permit  the  use  of  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  11(b)  to  match  restricted 
as  well  as  imrestricted  gifts,  providing 
the  Endowment  Chairman  concerned  ap- 
proves such  matching,  and  provided  the 
Coimcll  has  made  a  recommendation  re- 
garding the  gift. 

The  reason  for  the  amendment  is  a 
simple  one.  The  endowments  have  found 
that  many  potential  private  donors  do 
not  feel  disposed  to  give  an  imrestricted 
gift  to  another  grtmtlng  agency.  Many 
private  donors  wish  to  give  money  for  a 
specific  purpose.  In  fact,  some  of  the 
great  private  foundations  believe  that 
such  an  unrestricted  grant  could  be  an 
abrogation  of  the  duty  of  the  trustees 
imder  the  foundation's  charter.  Some 


foundations,  like  the  Ford  Foundation, 
have  found  this  unrestricted  grant  re- 
quirement so  troublesome  that  official 
notice  was  given  to  the  Endowments  that 
they  could  not  rely  on  the  foundation  for 
cooperative  action  In  grantmaking. 

The  amendment  in  the  bill  would, 
therefore,  permit  matching  for  restricted 
gifts  with  the  safeguards  that  before  a 
restricted  gift  be  matched,  both  the 
Chairman  and  the  Council  would  make 
a  recommendation  regarding  the  gift. 
This  amendment  should  greatly  Improve 
the  ability  of  both  Endowments  to  at- 
tract private  gifts,  and  will  broaden  the 
partnership  between  the  Foundation  and 
the  private  sector. 

Let  me  finally  turn  to  the  question  of 
the  authorization  of  appropriations  for 
the  Foundation.  Twenty-two  million  dol- 
lars is  authorized  for  the  National  En- 
dowment of  the  Arts  for  general  pro- 
grams for  fiscal  1969.  and  $32  million  for 
fiscal  1970.  In  addition.  $5.5  million  Is 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
National  Eiidowment  for  the  Arts  for 
State  arts  programs  in  fiscal  1969,  and 
$8  million  for  fiscal  1970. 

The  bill  further  authorizes  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities  $27.5  million  for  gen- 
eral programs  for  fiscal  1969.  and  $40 
million  for  fiscal  1970. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  think  It  might 
be  useful  to  emphasize  at  this  point  In 
the  record  that  the  State  arts  councils 
have  been  uniquely  successful.  They  are 
now  In  over  50  States  and  territories,  and 
the  funds  have  been  more  than  matched, 
so  Federal  dollars  have  really  been  the 
seed  money  that  has  gone  throughout 
the  United  States.  The  State  arts  coun- 
cils constitute  one  of  the  most  hoi}eful 
programs  we  have. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
main. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  figures  were  care- 
fully chosen.  The  testimony  presented 
during  the  hearings  Included  thought- 
ful analyses  of  the  present  needs  of  both 
endowments,  as  well  as  projections  of 
future  needs. 

I  might  here  point  out  that  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities,  testifying  in  response  to  a 
question  I  raised  concerning  how  much 
money  his  agency  could  prudently  spend, 
•said  that  the  Endowment,  on  the  basis 
of  projected  needs,  could  use  $41  million 
In  fiscal  year  1969. 

The  Chairman  of  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts,  in  response  to  a  similar 
question,  testified  that  his  Endowment 
could  effectively  use  $130  to  $160  million 
next  year. 

Clearly  the  authorization  recom- 
mended in  this  bill  Is  far  below  these 
amounts. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  authoriza- 
tion, section  6  of  the  bill  authorizes  the 
appropriation  to  each  Endowment  of  an 
amount  equal  to  the  total  amount  of 
private  gifts  received  by  that  Endow- 
ment under  section  10(a)(2).  We  hope 
that  the  great  support  already  provided, 
as  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
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Rus]  has  suggested,  by  the  private  sec- 
tor to  the  Foundation  will  Increase  with 
the  assistance  of  this  new  authorization. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  new  funding  au- 
thority requested  in  this  bill  is  essential 
to  the  Foundation  and  to  our  country. 
Our  hearings  are  replete  with  statements 
from  persons  and  groups  in  all  areas  of 
American  life  urging  increased  financial 
support  for  the  programs  of  both  the 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the  Endow- 
ment for  the  Humanities.  I  hope  very 
much,  therefore,  that  we  will  pass  the 
bill  with  the  authorization  figures  rec- 
ommended by  the  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  add  a 
few  remarks  concerning  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Foundation  In  1965.  At  that 
time  Congress  recognized  the  need  for 
a  national  Investment  In  the  arts  and 
humanities.  Here  was  a  basic  Judgment 
concerning  the  importance  of  our  Na- 
tion's cultural,  as  distinguished  from  ma- 
terial, resources.  We  said,  in  effect,  that 
scientific  and  technological  development 
is  not  enough :  that  America,  in  order  to 
grow  In  maturity  and  wisdom,  must  also 
advance  Its  talents  and  knowledge  in 
those  fields  of  study  and  human  en- 
deavor that  teach  values,  explore  the 
purposes  of  man,  and  give  creative  ex- 
pression to  Ideas  and  emotions. 

As  one  witness  In  last  year's  hearings 
on  this  bill  put  It,  the  passage  of  the  arts 
and  hiunanltles  legislation  in  1965  "was 
evidence  that  the  Thomas  Jeffersons 
were  as  essential  as  the  Benjamin  Frank- 
lins. A  man  who  chose  to  be  remembered 
for  starting  a  university,  as  Jefferson  did, 
was  as  important  to  our  Nation  as  one 
whose  memory  lay  in  more  practical 
achievements." 

Today,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  the 
opportunity  to  reaffirm  this  commitment 
by  approving  the  legislation  before  us 
which  would  continue  and  strengthen 
the  original  mandate  of  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities. 

For  the  past  2'/2  years  the  Foundation 
has  carried  out  its  mission  with  Imagina- 
tion and  extraordinary  competence.  In  a 
short  span  of  time,  with  limited  funds, 
its  programs  have  made  a  wide  and 
significant  Impact  In  the  artistic  and 
academic  communities.  A  renewal  of  our 
national  effort  in  support  of  the  arts  and 
humanities  Is  Justified  by  the  Founda- 
tion's record  of  performance;  It  Is  de- 
manded by  the  vital  nature  of  the  Foun- 
dation's programs,  for  their  promise  is 
to  elevate  the  quality  of  American  life 
and  culture. 

Let  me  say  in  conclusion.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  I  have  the  honor  to  represent 
the  district  where  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame  Is  located.  We  are  proud  that  over 
the  years  we  have  played  some  of  the 
greatest  football  In  the  United  States, 
but  in  the  last  two  decades,  under  the 
leadership  of  a  remarkable  and  gifted 
man.  Father  Theodore  M.  Hesburgh,  the 
university  has  been  striving  for  academic 
excellence  as  well.  The  University  of 
Notre  Dame  seeks  to  be  known  because 
of  Its  contribution  to  the  life  of  the  mind 
and  spirit  as  well  as  for  victories  on  the 
football  field.  I  think  we  need  both,  but 
the  former  is  the  subject  of  the  legisla- 
tion we  are  trying  to  encourage  this 
afternoon. 


Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  deserves  wide 
bipartisan  support. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Schkrle]. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
member  of  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee.  I  rise  In  opposition  to  H.R. 
11308,  a  bin  to  amend  the  National  Foun- 
dation of  the  Arts  and  Humanities  Act 
of  1965.  My  reason  for  objecting  to  the 
proposal  before  us  today  is  based  upon 
simple  economics.  In  view  of  the  current 
critical  state  of  our  Federal  budget,  we 
cannot  afford  to  fund  this  program  at 
the  level  sought  in  this  authorization. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  history  of  this 
program.  When  this  program  was  orig- 
inally authorized  in  1965,  It  featured  an 
authorization  of  $63  million  for  a  3-year 
period.  Contrasting  authorizations  with 
appropriations.  It  is  anticipated  that  we 
will  spend  $15.4  million  in  fiscal  1968. 
In  other  words,  Congress  has  shown 
that  It  Is  not  willing  to  commit 
actual  dollars  at  the  authorization  level. 

The  President  estimates  he  will  tpend 
in  fiscal  1969,  $22.7  million,  an  increase 
of  $7.3  million  over  last  year. 

The  point  is  this — we  are  asked  to  au- 
thorize $55  million  for  this  program  In 
the  next  fiscal  year  when  the  President 
has  already  sent  to  Congress  his  request 
for  only  40  percent  of  that  sum. 

The  Federal  Oovemment  spent  less 
than  $10  million  on  this  program  in  fiscal 
1967,  anJ  the  bill  before  us  would  author- 
ize an  expenditure  of  $80  million  in  fiscal 
1970.  That  is  an  eightfold  increase  in  4 
years. 

Mr.  Roger  Stevens,  Chairman  of  the 
National  Endowment  of  the  Arts,  in  his 
annual  report  to  the  President  for  fiscal 
1967,  makes  these  observations  concern- 
ing private  support  of  the  arts: 

Of  the  23.000  foundations  in  the  United 
States,  only  1,000  have  shown  real  Interest  In 
the  arts.  Among  the  300  largest  foundations, 
only  about  a  dozen  have  made  significant 
grants  to  the  arts.  This  year,  corporations 
will  contribute  approximately  $800  million  to 
educational,  charitable,  literary,  and  other 
tax-exempt  organizations. 

Mr.  Stevens  continues : 

We  believe  that  the  time  has  come  for  our 
society  to  give  not  merely  ceremonial  honor 
to  the  arts,  but  genuine  attention  and  sub- 
stantive support. 

Who  can  argue  with  that?  But  let  us 
not  confuse  the  words  "society"  and 
"government."  The  two  are  definitely  not 
the  same. 

There  is  a  good  reason  why  the  arts 
have  not  received  the  support  of  corpor- 
ate givers  and  foundations.  It  is  because 
they  are  responsible  for  establishing  pri- 
orities in  programs  or  activities  which 
they  support.  So  does  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  and  we  are  setting 
those  priorities  here  today. 

Although  It  has  been  over  2  years  since 
the  House  originally  authorized  this  pro- 
gram. I  do  not  feel  that  it  is  past  time  to 
give  thought  to  the  propriety  of  Govern- 
ment-subsidized art. 

The  theory  behind  this  legislation  is 
that  there  is  a  "culture  gap"  in  the 
United  States,  or  on  the  other  hand, 
that  a  civilized  society  will  be  largely 
Judged  by  the  creative  activities  of  Its 


citizens  in  art,  architecture,  literature, 
music,  and  the  sciences. 

The  purpose  of  the  original  legislation 
was  to  "correct  the  imbalance  between 
science  and  the  arts."  Without  a  doubt, 
the  involvement  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  sciences  outweighed  its  In- 
volvement in  the  arts.  But  considering 
the  historical  nature  of  the  function  of 
governmant  In  society,  is  Imbalance  not 
natural? 

There  is  a  further,  overriding  factor 
which  should  be  of  concern  to  each  of 
us. 

Alvln  Toffer  states  in  his  book  entitled 
"The  Culture  Consumers,  a  Study  of  Art 
and  AflBuence  In  America" : 

No  program  of  front  door  subsidies,  even 
if  limited  to  bricks  and  mortar,  even  if  buf- 
fered by  use  of  the  States  as  intermediaries 
in  the  distribution  of  funds,  can  ever  be 
problem-free  and  pressure-free. 

I  remain  convinced  that  Mr.  Toffer 
was  correct.  Finally,  we  should  go  one 
step  further  and  ask  ourselves  this  ques- 
tion. How  can  we  justify  subsidizing  pro- 
grams which  we,  in  these  days,  cannot 
afford? 

The  Nation's  economic  situation  has 
not  reached  such  glorious  heights  that 
we  can  spend  a  quarter  of  a  million  dol- 
lars to  purchase  plays  which  have  been 
box  office  "flops."  Why  should  we  subsi- 
dize "acknowledged"  failures  through  a 
program  which  has  as  its  principal  justi- 
fication the  Nation's  need  to  preserve  its 
culture  through  the  arts?  If  we  attempt 
to  save,  with  tax  dollars,  a  play  which 
the  public  would  not  support — just  what 
have  we  preserved? 

We  are  spending  $10,000  to  have  some 
official  In  Rhode  Island  "rethink"  public 
road  signs.  I  do  not  deny  America's  need 
to  update  itself  on  such  things  as  place- 
ment, appearance — both  day  and  night — 
manufacture,  and  upkeep  of  signs  on 
public  roads.  But  is  this  what  Congress 
in  1965  had  In  mind  when  It  authorized 
the  creation  of  this  new  Federal  agency? 
I  doubt  It  very  much. 

In  fact,  the  Federal  Highway  Adminis- 
tration's reaction  to  this  Item  was  the 
same  as  mine.  My  initial  inquiry  to  the 
FHA  was  met  with: 

It  makes  no  sense  to  me.  Why.  we  have 
a  task  force  which  Is  working  right  now  on 
this  very  type  of  thing. 

The  point  is  this.  When  Congress  ap- 
propriates funds  for  a  specific  purpose, 
it  is  not  making  out  a  blank  check  for 
whatever  use  some  bureaucrat  chooses — 
whether  or  not  it  has  anything  to  do  with 
the  arts  and  humanities. 

In  another  case  of  apparent  misdirec- 
tion by  the  Foundation,  we  spent  $10,000 
to  hold  a  conference  to  inform  prospec- 
tive builders  near  a  new  federally  built 
reservoir  how  to  avoid  sewage  disposal 
system  problems  when  constructing  sum- 
mer homes. 

Perhaps  the  most  fantastic  scheme  of 
them  all  Is  the  grant  of  $500,000  to  the 
purpose  of  constructing  a  low-rent  hous- 
ing project  for  artists  in  Manhattan's 
Lower  West  Side.  There  will  be  12-foot- 
hlgh  ceilings,  elevators,  and  a  cafeteria. 

One  of  the  most  questionable  features 
of  the  current  Arts  and  Humanities 
Foundation  program,  is  the  system  of 
individual  grants. 
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For  example,  In  1967.  the  Foundation 
gave  away  $300,000  in  $5,000  chunks  to 
60  Individual  painters  and  sculptors  "In 
recognition  of  outstanding  work."  This 
type  of  Government  giveaway  has  no 
end — and  as  a  method  of  providing  in- 
centivea  toward  Improved  quality  work- 
manship, it  must  fail. 

The  individual  grant  program  also 
gave  writers  over  $200,000— at  $10,000  a 
throw— individual  student  grants  ac- 
counted for  $37,000. 

I  submit  that  this  approach  to  aiding 
the  arts  and  humanities  is  completely 
unjustifiable.  It  does  not  accomplish  a 
legitimate  Oovemment  objective.  To  be 
sure,  it  wiU  benefit  the  individual 
grantees. 

For  example,  consider  the  case  of 
Novelist  Jeremy  Lamer,  who  is  enjoying 
a  $10,000  travel  grant  "to  travel  to  the 
west  coast,  and  do  research  on  a  pro- 
jected novel  about  life  in  Hollywood." 

Is  this  what  Congress  had  in  mind 
when  this  program  was  authorized?  All 
I  can  say  is  that  If  this  "projected  novel- 
is  ever  written.  I  hope  the  American 
taxpayets  get  their  $10,000  back. 

And  while  we  are  discussing  travel 
grants,  the  Foundation  Is  paying  $10,- 
000  to  a  journalist  'to  travel  the  Buffalo 
River  in  Arkansas."  and  to  a  poet  "to 
travel  in  the  South  and  the  Southwest, 
particularly  New  Orleans  and  New 
Mexico." 

The  Foundation  has  approved  a  $10.- 
000  grant  for  "completion  of  a  long 
poem."  The  1967  annual  report  also  lists 
over  $100,000  in  other  individual  grants 
to  complete  various  novels.  Fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  was  awarded  to  five — 
$10,000  each — "creative  writers"  for 
lifelong  contributions  to  American  let- 
ters. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  "individual 
grant"  program  should  be  ended. 

It  seems  that  everyone  these  days  feels 
the  need  to  have  a  Washington  ofBce. 
This  is  the  reason  why  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment last  year  put  out  $100,000  in  an 
initial  grant  to  the  Coordinating  Coun- 
cil of  Literary  Magazines — so  that  it 
might  establish  offices  and  staff  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Reports  of  the  Foundation's  activities 
are  filled  with  examples  of  gifts  to  efforts 
which  must  be  considered  private  busi- 
ness ventures.  Yet.  no  provision  is  made 
for  seeing  that  the  taxpayers  arek  reim- 
bursed in  the  event  that  the  project  is 
a  financial  success. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  normal  small 
business  setting,  we  deal  in  low- interest 
loans.  Why  should  there  be  a  double 
standard? 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  the  first  test  of 
our  ability  and  determination  to  cut 
nonessential  spending.  I  hope  that  the 
House  will  accept  this  responsibility. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  from  ^ssourl  [Mr.  Hall] 
for  his  most  perceptive  comments  on  the 
arts  and  humanities  bill.  As  the  gentle- 
man knows,  the  hearings  on  the  proposed 
legislation  were  held  before  a  subcom- 
mittee and  not  the  full  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber. I  voted  against  the  bill  in  the  com- 
mittee and  outlined  some  of  my  objec- 
tions to  it  on  page  3527  of  the  Febru- 


ary 20.  1968,  Congressional  Record. 

Again  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
excellent  analysis  of  this  subject. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  I  Mr.  ScheuirI. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHETUER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  to  continue  the  dialog  on 
H.R.  11308.  I  wish  specifically  to  discuss 
my  belief  that  the  arts  and  the  human- 
ities are  essential  to  our  national  inter- 
est. They  are  essential  because  they  offer 
to  our  citizens  the  tools  to  explore  ulti- 
mate directions  and  to  define  the  goals 
to  which  public  and  private  life  should 
be  directed.  Indeed,  the  arts  and  the 
humanities  are  as  essential  to  a  nation 
as  a  conscience  is  to  an  individual.  To 
me,  this  analogy  is  particularly  apt,  for 
in  times  of  great  stress  there  is  a  tempta- 
tion to  ignore  one's  conscience.  That 
usually  proves  to  be  a  mistake. 

The  reasons  why  support  for  the  arts 
and  the  humanities  are  so  essential  ap- 
pear daily  in  our  newspapers.  Great  is- 
sues of  war.  of  peace,  of  foreign  policy 
direction  confront  our  Nation  at  this 
time.  To  resolve  these  issues  happily  re- 
quires military  and  economic  strength, 
to  be  sure.  But  it  also  requires  considera- 
tion of  values,  of  directions,  of  goals.  It 
would  be  ironic  and  tragic  if  we  forget 
the  ends  for  which  we  fight,  or  if  we  lose 
sight  of  the  ideals  and  sense  of  perspec- 
tive with  which  the  arts  and  the  human- 
ities provide  us.  The  ability  to  think  crit- 
ically, to  weigh  and  appraise  evidence — 
in  short,  the  lessons  taught  by  the  arts 
and  the  humanities — can  help  guide  us 
in  these  difficult  days  of  war. 

The  study  of  the  arts  and  the  human- 
ities has  relevance  to  our  current  do- 
mestic situation  also.  The  members  know 
well  the  Issues  arising  from  this  situa- 
tion: The  meaning  of  "Justice";  the  re- 
lation between  freedom  and  order;  the 
concept  of  "community."  The  promise 
here  Is  not  that  support  of  the  arts  and 
the  humanities  will  bring  a  consensus  on 
these  difficult  issues,  but  rather  that 
study  of  these  subjects  will  challenge  us 
to  rememl)er  these  issues,  and  increase 
our  capacity  to  discuss  and  even  to  differ 
on  them  reasonably  rather  than  vio- 
lently. 

My  point  is  a  simple  one:  The  arts 
and  the  humanities  are  not  frills,  but 
are  crucial  to  our  Nation's  survival  and 
continued  freedom. 

Mr.  Chairman.  let  me  talk  a  minute 
about  those  of  us  on  the  fioor  here  today. 
We  all  know  we  must  measure  priorities, 
whether  in  peace  or  in  war.  for  in  neither 
case  will  we  have  enough  to  do  all  we 
wish.  I  thmk  we  in  this  Congress  must 
ask  whether  the  priorities  today,  with  our 
Nation  Involved  in  a  war.  should  be  dif- 
ferent from  the  priorities  of  peace.  We 
shall  always  have  the  need  for  national 
defense,  because  there  may  always  be 
"wars  and  rumors  of  wars,  and  no  peace 
in  the  land."  When  we  are  asked  that 
this  legislation  be  deferred  because  of 
the  exigencies  of  war,  we  are  asked  to 
defer  it  to  the  millennium — for  these 
exigencies,  in  one  guise  or  another,  will 


be  with  us  for  a  long  time.  The  tragedy 
is  that  deferral  will  postpone  the  mil- 
lennium, and  perhaps  hasten  armaged- 
don. 

I  am  sure  all  of  the  Members  have  re- 
ceived letters  from  our  fighting  men  In 
Vietnam.  These  letters  do  not  talk  about 
cars,  or  television  sets,  or  the  dollar. 
These  men  write  of  freedom,  of  the 
misery  of  oppression,  and  of  helping  their 
fellow  men.  In  short,  they  talk  about  the 
values  of  America,  and  they  believe  the 
sacrifices  they  make  are  necessary  to  pro- 
tect these  values.  Shall  we  today  reduce 
our  support  for  the  values  they  fight  to 
maintain?  What  irony  if  we  do.  Can  we 
in  good  conscience  profess  national 
values,  and  fight  to  protect  them,  and 
then  forget  these  values  because  we  are 
fighting? 

The  arts  and  the  humanities  are  an  es- 
sential part  of  our  natlonsJ  life.  To  ne- 
glect them  now,  when  our  Nation  is 
besieged  on  many  fronts,  would  be  tragic. 
I  am  reminded  of  Albert  Einstein's  fa- 
mous reply  when  he  was  asked  why  gov- 
ernment could  not  catch  up  with  the  cre- 
ations of  science.  He  said  it  was  because 
government  is  much  harder  than  physics. 
Those  of  us  in  the  Congress  witness  at 
firsthand  the  truth  of  Einstein's  obser- 
vation, particularly  when  we  are  con- 
fronted by  the  decisions  and  dilemmas 
which  grip  a  nation  in  time  of  foreign 
conflict.  It  is  at  such  times  that  the  les- 
sons of  the  arts  and  the  humanities  are 
most  keenly  felt,  most  deeply  appre- 
ciated, and  most  thoroughly  relevant. 

Accordingly,  I  urge  the  Members  today 
to  support  the  Increased  authorization 
proposed  by  HJl.  11308.  not  just  because 
the  work  of  the  Nationad  Poimdatlon  on 
the  Arts  and  the  Hiunanlties  is  a  praise- 
worthy complement  to  oiu-  Nation's  other 
efforts,  but  because  the  arts  and  the 
humanities  are  absolutely  essential  to  our 
national  life. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Tpx&s 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  have  listened  with  great  interest  to 
the  appeal  for  frugality  by  Members  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  Quite  obvi- 
ously, in  our  family  budgets  we  also  ob- 
serve priorities.  We  provide  for  food  and 
lodging  before  cultural  items.  The  $55 
million  asked  for  in  this  bill,  as  has  been 
pointed  out.  costs  only  about  three  one- 
hundredths  of  1  percent  of  the  total 
national  budget.  If  we  in  Congress  were 
so  frugal  in  budgeting  our  own  salaries, 
this  percentage  of  our  pay — about  S9 — 
would  permit  us.  per  year,  only  a  thea- 
ter ticket  in  the  cheapest  seats  in  the 
house,  a  paperback  book,  a  color  repro- 
duction, and  a  phonograph  record.  It  is 
at  this  proportionate  rate  that  we  budget 
Federal  money  for  the  arts  and  humani- 
ties in  this  bill.  If  we  accept  the  Repub- 
lican amendment — reducing  the  au- 
thorization to  $11  million — it  Is  as  if  we 
reduced  the  family  budget  for  cutlure  to 
SI. 80.  as  if  we  should  buy  a  bottle  of 
wine  and  forget  the  whole  thing. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  has  been 
pointed  out,  we  budget  some  S16  billion 
for  science  and  research  underlying  very 
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valuable  hardware  and  apparatus  much 
of  which  is  used  ultimately  by  private 
enterprise.  For  instance,  NASA  launched 
three  Intelsat  II  satellites  for  the  Com- 
munications Satellite  Corp.  during  1967. 
True,  the  corporation  paid  for  the  hard- 
ware, but  not  for  the  research  and  de- 
velopment. That  cost  was  a  part  of  the 
governmental  outlay  in  the  sciences. 

I  do  not  condemn  the  Government  for 
stimulating  science,  but  I  urge  that  we 
do  more  in  stimulating  the  arts  and 
humanities.  The  space  program  in  my 
county  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  the 
people  in  my  district  as  well  as  those  in 
the  United  States,  and  it  has  been  on  a 
very  large  scale.  But  I  feel  that  the 
$45,000  which  has  come  to  Houston 
through  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts  is  also  of  importance.  It  will 
permit  the  purchase  of  a  piece  of  sculp- 
ture by  a  flrst-rate  artist  to  be  erected 
In  Houston.  Another  $45,000  is  being 
raised  locally.  Comparatively,  this  is  a 
small  expenditure  in  the  area  of  the 
arts,  but  it  is  at  least  a  first  step. 

Mr.  SCHEJUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
typical  clich6  and  bromide  around  the 
world  is  that  America  is  a  musclebound 
giant;  that  we  only  know  the  worth  of 
material  things;  that  we  have  no  sen- 
sitivity for  and  place  no  value  upon  the 
world  of  the  mind  and  the  soul. 

Anybody  who  has  traveled  the  length 
and  breadth  of  our  country  and  who  has 
seen  our  museums  and  our  art  galleries, 
teeming  with  people  evenings,  weekends, 
and  summers,  knows  that  this  is  a  great 
lie.  Anybody  who  has  their  antennas  out 
knows  in  this  day  and  age  when  Ameri- 
cans have  more  free  time  and  more  af- 
fluence to  enjoy  the  good  things  of  life 
that  they  are  doing  just  that.  We  are 
buying  more  books  and  visiting  more 
museums  and  taking  more  art  courses 
and  attending  more  dance  recitals  than 
ever  before  in  our  history. 

One  of  the  great  things  that  the 
Foundation  on  Arts  and  Humanities  is 
doing  is  taking  the  bursting  new  world 
of  the  arts  and  humanities  to  folks  who 
have  not  traditionally  enjoyed  the  rich- 
ness of  our  artistic  life.  The  arts  and 
humanities  program  has  been  taken,  first 
of  all.  to  rural  areas.  It  is  easy  to  ignore 
our  rural  areas  or  to  dismiss  them,  as 
Ambrose  Bicrce  did.  as  "chiefly  useful  to 
Inspire  poets,"  but  I  honor  the  adminis- 
trators of  the  arts  and  humanities  pro- 
gram as  much  for  their  leadership  in 
bringing  the  arts  and  humanities  to  rural 
areas  as  I  do  for  any  single  one  thing  that 
they  have  done. 

For  example,  they  have  made  grants  to 
suppwrt  open  exhibitions  of  art  by  resi- 
dents of  the  13-Btate  Appalachia  region 
and  bringing  people  in  these  rural  areas 
some  intellectual,  artistic,  and  esthetic 
pablum. 

Another  grant  they  made  would  afford 
the  Rocky  Mountain  States  concerts, 
plays,  and  dance  performances,  both  for 
the  indigenous  population  and  for  tour- 
ists. 

Another  important  thing  that  the  Arts 
and  Humanities  Council  is  doing  is  bring- 
ing the  world  of  art  and  esthetics  to  our 
deprived  urban  populations  in  the  slums 
of  America.  They  are  supporting,  for 
example,  a  school  of  the  arts  in  Harlem 
which   is  bringing   music   and   theater 


training  to  the  underprivileged  youth. 
They  are  supporting  a  sculpture  project 
for  outdoor  urban  areas  in  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  Houston.  Tex.,  and  Seattle.  Wash. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  is  using  great  insight 
in  bringing  artistic  expression  to  areas  of 
the  country  and  population  groups  that 
have  l)een  for  too  long  starved  of  the 
i-ichness  of  our  artistic  and  esthetic 
activity. 

We  have  heard  doubts  expressed  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
to  whether  we  can  afford  these  programs. 
Well,  one  test  of  comparability,  as  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Reid]  pointed  out.  is  what  other 
civilized  nations  are  doing.  May  I  point 
out  that  our  annual  expenditure  per 
capita,  per  individual,  in  our  country  is 
about  4  cents.  The  expenditures  made  by 
Germany  are  about  four  times  as  much. 
France  is  spending  five  times  this 
much.  Spain  and  Greece  are  spending  10 
times  this  much,  Great  Britain  is  spend- 
ing 15  times  this  much  per  capita. 
Canada  is  spending  20  times,  and  the 
Netherlands  is  spending  about  100  times 
more  per  capita  than  we  spend. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  ought  to  put  to  rest 
once  and  for  all  the  canard  that  we  can- 
not afford  this  minimum  expenditure  in 
the  realm  of  the  arts  and  esthetics  in  a 
country  that  has  achieved  a  state  of  un- 
paralleled richness,  productivity,  and 
physical  well-being  for  its  citizens. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  wish  to  commend  the  gentleman 
on  his  excellent  statement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  11308.  I  wish  to  address  myself  to 
the  Foundation's  work  in  supporting  the 
American  cultural  tradition.  This  coun- 
try has  had  an  indigenous  culture  for 
more  than  3  centuries.  Robert  Mills,  an 
early  18th  century  American  architect, 
capsuled  the  spirit  of  this  culture: 

study  your  country's  tastes  and  require- 
ments. Go  not  to  the  old  world  for  your 
examples.  It  Is  our  destiny  to  lead,  not  to 
be  led. 

Yet  some  Americans  have  an  inferior- 
ity^complex  about  American  culture. 
Many  Americans  assume  that  the  artistic 
and  humanistic  output  of  France,  for 
example,  is  superior  to  the  output  of  the 
United  States.  This  assumption  is  wrong. 
It  is  encouraging,  therefore,  to  see  the 
efforts  of  the  National  Foundation  on 
the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  to  inform 
the  American  public  of  the  richness  of 
their  native  culture. 

Though  the  budget  of  the  3-year-old 
Foundation  is  still  modest,  the  agency 
has  supported  many  projects  which  stim- 
ulate a  better  understanding  in  all  Amer- 
icans of  the  literature,  painting,  drama 
and  music  which  is  America. 

For  example,  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities  is  supporting  a  major 
project  to  produce  full  and  accurate 
editions  of  the  great  American  writers 
of  the  past — Mark  Twain,  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne.  Walt  Whitman,  and  others. 
Approximately  400  volumes  will  be  pro- 
duced;   the   texts  established   in   these 


editions  vrtll  become  available  in  inex- 
pensive forms  to  students  and  the  read- 
ing public  both  here  and  abroad. 

In  addition,  many  of  the  recipients  of 
Humanities  Endowment  fellowships  are 
using  their  time  to  provide  new  insights 
into  American  culture  and  thought, 
ranging  from  study  of  the  ideals  of  colo- 
nial Americans  and  their  continuing  im- 
pact, to  a  study  of  American  songs  and 
legends. 

The  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
also  seeks  to  encourage  a  greater  under- 
standing of  the  cultural  tradition  of 
America.  One  grant  is  helping  the  Na- 
tional Folk  Festival  Association  plan  an 
annual  national  folk  festival,  encourage 
regional  festivals,  and  study,  collect,  and 
publish  data  on  the  origin  of  various 
forms  of  American  folklore. 

Another  grant  was  made  to  study  the 
contribution  of  one  of  the  great  catalysts 
of  American  culture,  the  Federal  Arts 
Project,  a  Works  Progress  Administra- 
tion agency  begun  In  1935. 

Even  though  this  is  an  encouraging 
beginning,  both  endowments  are  con- 
scious of  the  task  that  lies  ahead.  Exist- 
ing studies  of  the  history  of  America's 
cultural  tradition  are  inadequate  in  many 
important  areas.  For  example,  definitive 
histories  of  American  art  and  of  Ameri- 
can music  are  needed. 

Equally  important  needs  exist  in  the 
performing  arts.  Unknowing  commen- 
tators talk  about  the  "cultural  boom." 
but  if  one  actually  checks  the  facts — if 
one.  for  example,  calculates  expenditures 
on  arts  admissions  as  a  percentage  of 
the  American  consumer's  average  in- 
come— the  amount  spent  on  the  arts  has 
actually  fallen  by  about  one-fourth  since 
1929. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  important  for 
Americans  to  realize  that  many  aspects 
of  the  history  of  our  culture,  and  several 
areas  of  the  performing  arts,  caimot 
survive  on  their  own.  The  Nation  has  a 
responsibility  to  itself  to  see  that  the 
culture  of  America  does  survive.  It  is 
encouraging  that  the  National  Founda- 
tion on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities 
has  begun  the  fight  to  guarantee  the  full 
flowering  of  the  long  American  cultural 
tradition.  The  Foundation  needs  the  sup- 
port of  Congress  if  it  is  to  have  a  chance 
to  win  its  fight.  I  hope  the  Members 
recognize  that  the  fight  is  in  the  national 
interest  in  the  most  fundamental  way 
possible — it  is  this  country's  cultural 
tradition  which  tells  us  what  the  mind 
and  heart  and  soul  of  America  are  all 
about. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  Members  to 
support  this  fight  by  supporting  HJl. 
11308. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [  Mr. 
Ayres]  such  time  as  he  may  consume. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  U.S. 
Goverrunent  has  stressed  Federal  assist- 
ance to  scientific  undertakings  and  tech- 
nological progress.  I  have  supported  and 
will  continue  to  support  research  aid  in 
all  worthwhile  projects  in  these  fields.  I 
do  feel,  however,  that  we  should  not 
neglect  the  spheres  of  the  arts  and  hu- 
manities. 
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The  National  Arts  and  Humanities 
Foundation  Is  of  most  recent  origin — It 
has  been  funded  less  than  3  years.  During 
that  short  period  of  time,  it  has  had  to 
organize  a  staff  and  create  gxildellnes 
that  would  permit  it  to  reach  its  legisla- 
tive objectives.  We  must  remember  that 
they  have  been  wortdng  in  virgin  fields 
and  thus  have  not  been  without  error. 

I  am  pleased  to  learn  that  this  new 
organization  has  never  been  accused  of 
censorship  or  of  the  direction  of  the  rts 
and  humanities  Into  channels  of  their 
own  choosing.  I  believe  that  we  In  the 
legislative  bodies  should  constantly  pro- 
vide such  amendments  that  will  safe- 
guard these  rights. 

Our  approach  to  Federal  aid  to  the 
arts  and  humanities  has  been  nonparti- 
san. Former  President  Elsenhower  in 
his  January  6,  1955.  state  of  the  Union 
speech,  said: 

In  the  advancement  of  the  vartou*  activi- 
ties which  would  make  oxir  civilization  en- 
dure and  flourlab.  the  Federal  goverrunent 
should  do  more  to  give  official  recognition 
to  the  Importance  of  the  arts  and  other 
cultural  actltltlea. 

I  would  also  call  your  attention  to  the 
support  for  this  program  uttered  by 
former  Vice  President  Nixon  and  the 
late  President  Kennedy  during  the  1960 
campaign. 

Americans  are  great  lovers  of  all  artis- 
tic endeavors.  Our  country  has  over 
40.000  theater  organizations,  750  opera 
companies,  1,400  symphony  orchestras, 
and  hundreds  of  dance  and  choral 
groups.  Art  galleries  are  mushrooming 
throughout  the  Nation. 

Thousands  of  our  young  people  are 
striving  to  en'^r  these  fields.  The  incen- 
tive is  not  lacking  but  unfortunately 
many  of  these  are  without  adequate 
funds  to  pursue  the  long  period  of  train- 
ing necessary  to  receive  that  degree  of 
excellence  necessary  for  recognition  In 
their  fields. 

We  find  this  same  problem  in  the  hu- 
manities. Competent  humanists  have 
had  to  turn  to  other  endeavors  for  lack 
of  support  in  their  prefered  occupation. 

I  would  point  out  there  is  definitely  a 
financial  return  for  some  of  the  funds 
that  are  being  expended  on  this  program. 

An  internationally  famed  industrial 
designer.  Mr.  P.  Eugene  Smith,  chair- 
man, public  affairs  committee  of  the  In- 
dustrial Designers  Society  of  America.  In 
testifying  for  this  legislation  stated: 

The  Special  Subcommittee  on  I^abor  of 
the  HouM  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  and  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  .^rte 
and  Humanities  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  deserve  the 
gratitude  of  all  of  us.  The  present  Act  Indeed 
safeguards  the  creative  Independence  of  the 
artist. 

As  professionals  In  the  field  of  the  arts, 
we  are  constantly  alert  to  our  worldwide 
competitive  Industrial  position.  The  United 
States  Government  has  encouraged  an  ex- 
panded technology  throughout  the  world. 
We  have  already  seen  many  foreign  products 
capture  entire  markets.  Most  of  these  well- 
designed  commodities  come  from  those  na- 
tions who  subsidize  the  training  of  the  artist. 

The  American  Industrial  designer  Is  still 
the  world  leader  In  his  field  but  the  foreign 
designer  Is  rapidly  challenging  our  leader- 
ship. 

Thus    one    can    see    that    the    National 


Foundation  on  the  ArU  and  Humanities  can 
play  an  Important  part  In  aiding  and  en- 
couraging the  young  artist.  The  rapid  growth 
of  our  profession  Is  but  of  comparatively  re- 
cent origin.  Today  practically  every  Ameri- 
can Industry  turns  to  us  for  not  only  ex- 
terior product  design  but  more  imporuntly 
to  "design  and  planning  In  depth"  aa  well. 
Here  Is  a  field  to  which  the  creative  artistic 
mind  can  turn  for  a  good  livelihood. 

Just  within  the  past  few  months,  at  the 
InsUnce  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
SUte.  I  visited  Russia  as  a.  lecturer  for  the 
United  States  exhibition  of  Industrial  design. 

Our  exhibition  created  a  great  amount  of 
interest  amongst  the  dally  crowds.  The  So- 
viets are  becoming  increasingly  aware  of  the 
importance  of  good  design  and  will  attempt 
to  offer  competition  In  the  marketa  of  the 
world. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts  will  direct  them- 
selves in  this  direction  so  that  we  might 
not  find  ourselves  lacking  in  advancing 
the  capabilities  of  those  who  would  dedi- 
cate their  careers  to  this  highly  profes- 
sional field.  I  was  pleased  to  hear  that 
the  National  Foundation  for  the  Arts 
has  created  a  section  called  architecture 
and  design  and  hope  that  it  is  properly 
implemented. 

As  I  sUted  earlier,  the  National 
Foundation  of  the  Arts  and  Humanities 
Is  a  new  agency.  I  shall  support  it  so 
long  as  it  remains  true  to  its  legislative 
directives  and  treate  with  equality  all 
of  those  who  seek  its  assistance. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Duxkhbacx]. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Labor,  of  wlilch 
I  am  a  member,  heard  impressively 
uniform  testimony  on  the  national  im- 
portance of  continued  existence  and  ex- 
tended funding  for  the  National  Founda- 
tion on  the  Arts  and  Humanities.  After 
examination  of  the  testimony,  I  am  con- 
\-inced  that  Federal  support  for  the  arts 
and  humanities  is  directly  in  the  long 
range  national  interest.  Though  I  shall 
confine  my  remarks  largely  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  humanities  to  our  national 
life,  I  believe  that  much  of  the  reason- 
ing applies  with  equal  strength  to  the 
arts. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  United 
States  has  demonstrated  an  Inventive- 
ness, a  practicality,  a  realism  and  com- 
monsense,  which  has  led  to  much  of  our 
present  world  power.  We  are  technically 
competent,  scientifically  sophisticated 
highly  organized,  and  materially  rich. 
We  have  begim  some  of  the  most  won- 
derful and  ultimately  practical  explora- 
tions the  world  has  ever  known — into 
deep  space,  into  the  sea.  The  time  Is  not 
far  off  when  we  shall  know  more  about 
our  own  world  and  about  the  universe 
than  man  has  ever  dreamed  possible.  We 
have  done  surpassingly  well  in  the 
accomplishment  of  objectives  that  can 
be  measured,  seen,  touched,  and  counted. 
The  ledger  looks  good. 

We  of  this  Nation  are  In  great  danger 
of  mastering  our  environment — and  at 
the  same  time  loosing  completely  our 
sense  of  direction.  When  one  of  our  small 
children  climbs  upon  his  tricycle  we 
run  no  great  risk,  either  to  him  or  to 
those  about  him.  Whatever  his  com- 
petence or  age.  the  instnmient  he  con- 
trols is  of  Insufficient  size,  speed,  or  com- 


plexity to  be  truly  hazardous.  When  one 
of  our  teenage  sons  slides  behind  the 
wheel  of  our  1968  automobile  power- 
house, the  situation  changes.  We  realize 
the  Importance  of  the  one  in  control  of 
that  vehicle  being  properly  motivated 
and  in  charge  of  his  vehicle.  He  must 
know  where  he  is  going  and  how  to  get 
there.  And  when  we  think  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  this  great,  powerful, 
terribly  complex  Nation  of  oius,  It  be- 
comes absolutely  imperative  that  our 
people  who  will  be  responsible  for  con- 
trolling that  great  Nation  understand 
the  Nation,  its  problems,  its  goals,  and 
its  fundamental  purposes.  It  Is  not 
enough  that  we  have  a  clear  picture  of 
the  whats,  we  must  also  understand  the 
whys  and  the  hows.  That  is  the  function 
of  the  humanities. 

What  about  the  American  ideals? 
These  ideals — of  freedom,  of  justice,  of 
responsibility,  of  compassion — are  valu- 
able in  themselves,  and  without  them  our 
national  hfe  would  be  poor  Indeed.  But 
they  are  not  just  valuable  for  them- 
selves; they  must  also  be  applied  to  the 
conduct  of  our  business  as  a  nation  and 
as  individuals.  This  Is  where  the  hiunan- 
Itles  have— and  give — meaning.  All  the 
things  which  this  country  has  achieved 
have  been  intended  to  lead  to  one  final 
result — that  all  its  citizens  shall  not 
merely  live,  but  live  well  and  live  with 
purpose.  That  is  the  ultimate  American 
ideal,  and  for  the  achievement  of  that 
goal  we  need  the  humanities. 

The  humanities  can  make  it  possible 
for  us  to  channel  our  enormous  techni- 
cal capacities  in  directions  that  free  us 
to  realize  our  ideals,  rather  than  trap 
us  In  the  complexity  which  technical  skill 
creates. 

We  shall  have  to  make  some  difficult 
judgments  of  value  if  we  are  to  achieve 
new  freedoms  and  avoid  new — and  in- 
sidious— forms  of  slavery.  We  shall  have 
to  strengthen  our  national  ability  to 
harness  our  "business"  to  our  Ideals:  and 
to  strengthen  our  ideals  we  shall  have 
to  strengthen  the  humanities.  The  roie 
of  the  humanities  is  crucial,  because  they 
enable  us  to  make  judgments  of  value, 
to  weigh  quality  as  well  as  quantity,  to 
ask  and  answer  what  it  means  to  live 
well  and  to  live  with  purpose. 

There  Is  a  play  whose  title  suggests 
that  one  can  leam.  "How  To  Succeed  In 
Business  Without  Really  Trjing."  We  all 
know  that  seldom  happens.  But  it  is  cer- 
tain that  we  shall  not  succeed  in  our 
ideals  without  really  trying.  How  shall 
we  try  unless  we  support  the  disciplines 
upon  which  our  ideals  are  based?  We  de- 
rive our  notions  of  freedom  from  the 
humanities,  our  notions  of  justice  from 
the  humanities,  our  notions  of  compas- 
sion from  the  humanities.  This  is  a  prac- 
tical nation:  Is  It  not  practical  to  pro- 
vide significant  Federal  support  for  the 
studies  upon  which  our  national  under- 
standing is  based?  I  think  it  would  be 
profoundly  impractical  not  to  do  so. 

American  material  and  technical 
prowess  has  always  sought  an  ideal  to 
which  it  could  be  applied — the  elimina- 
tion of  disease,  the  education  of  youth, 
the  extension  of  charity,  the  support  of 
philanthropy,  the  defense  of  freedom.  If 
we  wish  this  proper  combination  of  prac- 
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tlcallty  and  idealism  to  continue,  we 
shall  have  to  support  the  springs  from 
which  it  fiows.  That  means  support  for 
the  humanities,  which  I  submit  is  as 
fully  likely  to  contribute  to  the  quality 
and  purpose  of  national  life  as  any 
measure  we  have  considered  or  will  con- 
sider in  this  body. 

We  are  not  here  dealing  with  frosting 
or  niCBes  or  luxuries.  We  are  dealing  with 
the  study  of  our  reasons  for  being — the 
direction  in  which  we  are  going  and 
should  be  going.  What  we  do  here  today 
will  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
direction  in  which  we  will  be  going.  I 
urge  support  of  H.R.  11308. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  want  to  compliment  the  gentle- 
man on  his  statement.  I  believe  he  has 
put  his  finger  very  clearly  on  one  of  our 
greatest  needs. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  STTIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman  yielding.  The  distln- 
pulshed  gentleman  has  eloquently  and  I 
think  appropriately  stated  some  very 
valid  reasons  why  this  legislation  is  Im- 
portant and  why  it  would  be  wise  for  this 
body  to  consider  It  today  and  to  pass  it. 

But  one  concern  that  I  have  about  the 
proposal,  as  it  is  now  before  us  and  as 
it  has  been  before  us  previously,  is  the 
grant  power  given  to  the  Foundation  to 
provide  funds  to  Individuals,  rather  than 
to  groups,  organizations,  or  institutions, 
who  are  concerned  with  the  arts  and 
the  humanities. 

One  of  the  things  I  plan  to  do  in  the 
debate  today  is  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  restrict  the  power  of  the  Foundation 
and  to  make  grants  to  individuals.  I 
think  this  would  more  clearly  limit  those 
who  are  in  charge  of  the  Foundation.  I 
also  shall  support  the  amendment  which 
will  be  offered  to  reduce  the  authoriza- 
tion to  a  more  appropriate  level. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman  yielding  to 
me  to  make  this  point  and  I  will  discuss 
It  further  when  I  offer  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  I  appreciate  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman.  I  think  we  are 
here  dealing  with  a  technical  phase  of 
the  particular  measure  before  us.  and  for 
myself  I  am  prepared  to  support  the 
measure  as  it  is  before  us. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Carey],  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not 
deem  it  necessary  to  speak  at  length  on 
this  vital  legislation.  I  have  been  num- 
bered among  the  firm  supporters  of  this 
legislation  since  Its  Inception.  I  give 
credit  for  being  one  of  the  original 
movers  in  the  field  of  the  humanities  to 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Moorhead], 
and  our  chairman,  Mr.  Thompson,  and 
the  ranking  member.  Mr.  Reh).  who  have 
been  so  long  in  the  van  of  really  deepen- 


ing and  enriching  the  commitment  to 
cultiu-e  that  our  Nation  must  have. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  moved  to  speak 
only  because  I  was  awed  and  thoroughly 
impressed  by  the  fine  delivery  that  came 
from  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Scheiter].  I  reasoned 
that  If  he,  from  the  county  of  the  Bronx, 
which  we  might  call  a  plateau  of  culture 
in  the  great  city  of  New  York,  could  issue 
such  eloquence,  then  I,  coming  from  the 
crest  of  New  York  culture,  in  the  great 
borough  of  Brooklyn,  should  at  least  be 
heard. 

I  know  we  can  point  to  some  great 
artists  and  literati  of  note  from  the 
county  of  Bronx.  However,  I  come  from 
the  area  that  produced  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  James 
Truslow  Adams,  and  men  like  Truman 
Capote  and  Frank  Conroy  have  written 
In  my  district.  Some  of  Capote's  most 
creative  moments  were  spent  there.  Walt 
Whitman  set  the  "Leaves  of  Grass"  in 
my  district.  George  Gershwin  wrote  his 
Immortal  melodies  in  Kings  County, 
Brooklyn.  Slgrid  Unset  lived  there.  Al- 
most without  number  I  could  go  on  and 
on  and  speak  of  the  great  figures  of  cul- 
ture who  have  come  from  Brooklyn. 

I  might  note  that  Stephen  Foster  even 
chose  to  be  buried  there. 

I  merely  wish  to  point  to  two  practical 
aspects  of  this  bill  and  what  it  has  done 
In  an  era  where  there  is  not  a  wealthy 
environment  and  no  great  fortunes  that 
we  can  look  to  to  support  the  arts  and 
humanities. 

Possibly  no  single  intervention  in  the 
ghettos  has  been  as  effective  as  the  In- 
put of  commitments  In  the  arts,  commit- 
ments in  the  humanities  in  terms  of 
their  Impact  upon  the  minds  of  the  chil- 
dren and  the  adults  in  ghetto  life. 

We  hear  of  the  occasional  abuse  of 
culture  that  comes  from  the  defamatory 
pen  of  a  playwright  like  LeRoy  Jones. 
But  far  beyond  that,  there  is  emerging 
from  the  ghettos  an  abimdance  of  crea- 
tive talent,  much  of  which  has  been 
stimulated  by  the  Federal  effort  made 
under  this  bill.  In  stimulating  this  out- 
pouring of  creativity,  we  are  bringing  a 
hope  into  the  ghettos  that  could  not  have 
been  put  there  by  the  poverty  program, 
by  the  housing  and  urban  development 
program,  by  none  of  the  programs  that 
really  touch  the  minds  and  the  spirit 
of  the  person  as  does  this  program. 

In  effect  we  are  doing  much  more  for 
the  ghetto  residents  in  this  bill,  in  terms 
of  the  history  of  the  ghetto  as  it  will  be 
written,  than  we  are  doing  with  the  vast 
sums  of  money  that  we  pour  out  in  other 
legislation.  For  that  reason  I  think  this 
bill  provides  a  hope  and  aspiration  to 
ghetto  residents  that  will  do  far  more 
than  even  the  Civil  Rights  Acts  to  bring 
them  into  the  mainstream  of  American 
cultiu-e.  That  Is  a  practical  aspect  of  this 
bill. 

In  addition,  I  have  seen  a  change  in 
whole  neighborhoods,  some  of  the  great 
brownstone  neighborhoods  of  New  York, 
which  were  going  downhill  at  a  deplor- 
able rate.  Recently  there  has  been  a  start 
to  rebuild  them,  for  one  reason:  Artists 
and  writers,  seeking  the  kind  of  environ- 
ment and  surroundings  that  are  steeped 
In  history,  have  chosen  to  move  back 


Into  these  areas.  Thus  a  new  day.  a  new 
era  for  neighborhoods  that  had  been 
written  off  as  subject  to  urban  renewal 
has  begun.  They  found  support  to  con- 
tinue their  activities  in  the  arts  and 
humanities  in  this  bill. 

So  there  are  two  practical  aspects  of 
the  legislation  that  I  therefore  urge  It  is 
a  good  vote  and  a  vote  of  practicality  to 
support  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  continue  debate  on 
H.R.  11308:  specifically.  I  wish  to  exam- 
ine the  role  of  the  Foundation  in  helping 
insure  that  our  young  people  have  the 
advantage  of  the  very  best  Instruction 
In  the  arts  and  the  himianlties  in  our 
schools. 

In  the  last  decade  there  has  been  a 
realization  that  America's  schools,  if  they 
were  to  continue  their  tradition  of  excel- 
lence, needed  Federal  support.  The  Con- 
gress responded  to  this  need,  and  today 
there  exist  Federal  programs  to  assist 
our  schools  and  students  from  the  pre- 
school through  the  graduate  levels.  This 
attention  to  education  admits  the  truth 
of  the  remark  of  Diogenes  that  "the 
foundation  of  every  state  is  the  education 
of  its  youth." 

The  early  Federal  interest  in  education 
focussed  on  those  subjects  which  seemed 
most  neglected— the  sciences,  mathe- 
matics, and  language.  However,  there  has 
been  a  growing  appreciation  that  while 
these  subjects  are  crucial,  their  overem- 
phasis should  be  avoided.  The  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humani- 
ties was  one  response  to  this  recognition. 

It  should  not  be  necessary  to  defend 
the  value  of  training  in  the  arts  and  the 
humanities.  I  would  venture  a  guess  that 
a  majority  of  the  Members  have  studied 
in  these  areas  extensively.  It  is  only  the 
humanities  which  can  provide  insights 
into  the  most  Important  of  all  subjects — 
the  relation  of  man  to  his  fellow  men, 
and  of  man  to  his  world.  It  Is  only  the 
arts  which  can  heighten  our  sensitivity 
and  appreciation  for  the  beautiful.  But 
until  the  foundation  was  created  in  1965, 
there  was  no  Federal  agency  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  insuring  that  the  attention 
of  the  Nation  would  be  focussed  on  these 
subjects.  The  Foundation,  under  able 
leadership,  has  already  made  important 
progress  in  supporting  the  arts  and  the 
humanities. 

Some  will  surely  protest  that  today, 
with  unprecedented  demands  on  the  Fed- 
eral budget,  the  Foundation  should  be 
funded. modestly  again. 

They  will  ask  why,  for  instance,  our 
Government  should  spend  money  to  pro- 
vide fellowships  for  younger  scholars  in 
the  humanities?  That  question  answers 
itself.  These  young  scholars,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  fellowship  grant  from  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities, 
are  enabled  early  in  their  teaching 
careers  to  do  research  in  their  field,  free 
from  the  customary  academic  demands 
of  administrative  and  other  work.  The 
knowiedge  and  perspective  which  these 
young  men  and  women  gain  from  this 
fellowship  helps  them  teach  and  guide 
their  students  with  more  direction  and 
with  more  skill.  I  would  submit  that  such 
programs  are  not  frills  which  should  be 
deferred  until  happier  times,  but  are 
rather  essential  investments  in  Amer- 
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lea's  future.  It  Is  trite  but  true  that  to- 
day's college  students  are  tomorrow's 
leaders;  we  have  a  responsibility  to  make 
certain  that  their  education  Is  of  the 
highest  quality. 

The  Endowment  for  the  Arts  has  also 
Initiated  programs  to  help  upgrade  the 
quality  of  instruction  In  the  arts.  Grants 
to  teaching  artists  have  enabled  poets, 
painters,  sculptors,  and  composers  teach- 
ing in  colleges  to  talte  a  1-year  leave  of 
absence  to  do  creative  work  on  their  own. 

When  they  resimie  their  teaching,  no 
one  can  doubt  that  their  instruction 
will  be  more  inspired  and  more  sensitive 
than  It  was  before  their  study.  In  a  very 
direct  sense  the  real  beneficiaries  of  such 
grants  are  the  students  who  they  will 
later  teach. 

The  other  programs  sponsored  by  the 
Foundation  have  the  same  result.  Re- 
search done  by  humanists  with  grants 
from  the  humanities  endowment  often 
results  In  publication,  which  in  turn 
eventually  filters  down  to  the  textbooks 
and  sources  our  children  will  use  from 
first  grade  through  graduate  school. 
Tours  by  .performing  arts  groups  as- 
sisted by  grants  from  the  arts  endow- 
ment win  enable  many  young  people  to 
experience  firsthand  a  play  by  Shake- 
speare, a  symphony  by  Beethoven,  or  a 
painting  by  Wyeth.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion in  my  mind  that  every  dollar  spent 
by  the  Endowment  for  the  Arts  or  by  the 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities  for  such 
purposes  returns  to  the  Nation's  youth 
in  joy,  in  instruction,  and  in  inspiration 
many  times  the  actual  original  invest- 
ment. 

So  that  there  is  no  confusion.  I  hasten 
to  add  that  by  law  the  Foundation  is  di- 
rected to  coordinate  its  programs  with 
other  Federal  agencies  to  avoid  duplica- 
tion of  effort  This  legal  requirement  of 
coordination  has  been  rigorously  hon- 
ored :  none  of  the  Foundation's  programs 
Involve  duplication  of  other  Federal 
efforts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  will  vote  today  to 
continue  an  agency  which  is  making  a 
contribution  to  our  young  people  of  In- 
estimable value.  One  cannot  put  a  price 
tag  on  a  teacher  who  can  ignite  within 
his  students  the  desire  to  learn.  Unfor- 
tunately, we  must  put  a  price  tag  on  the 
authorization  which  we  vote  for  the 
Foundation.  For  the  sake  of  our  children, 
and  of  their  children.  I  urge  the  mem- 
bers to  support  HJl.  11308,  and  in  par- 
ticular, to  support  the  authorization  it 
proposes. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  BellI. 

Mr.  BELX>.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  11308  to  extend  the  life  of 
the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts 
and  the  Humanities. 

I  do  lielleve  that  the  authorization  re- 
quested should  be  modified  in  light  of 
urgent  budget  priorities.  To  this  extent 
I  intend  to  support  a  reasonable  reduc- 
tion in  this  authorization.  The  work  of 
the  Foundation  nevertheless  has  demon- 


strated   the    value    of    developing    our 
Nation's  cultural  assets. 

We  In  California,  for  example,  are 
proud  of  our  natural  resources — the 
beauty  of  our  beaches,  our  forests,  and 
deserts. 

But  we  are  equally  proud  of  our 
artistic  and  humanistic  resources,  and  I 
am  pleased  to  note  that  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Human- 
ities has  seen  fit  to  support  several  proj- 
ects in  my  home  State. 

Both  endowments  have  provided 
matching  grants  to  support  Budd  Schul- 
berg's  Writers  Workshop  in  the  Watts 
area  of  Los  Angeles. 

Assistance  has  also  been  granted  to  a 
professional  theater  company  of  Los 
Angeles  to  give  free  performances  to 
student  audiences  and  to  improve  the 
instruction  of  dramatic  literature  In 
secondary  schools. 

In  addition.  Califomlans  received  38 
fellowships,  stipends,  and  research  grants 
In  various  areas  of  the  arts  and  the 
humanities. 

One  of  the  most  significant  features  in 
the  operation  of  the  Foundation  is  that 
Congress'  appropriations  provide  "seed" 
money,  encouraging  participation  by  the 
private  sector. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  Founda- 
tion In  1965,  350  American  philanthropic 
organizations  have  become  interested  in 
the  arts  and  humanities  for  the  first 
time. 

Elach  demonstrated  Its  support  by 
making  a  grant  of  $10,000  or  more  to 
projects  in  the  arts  or  the  humanities. 

None  of  these  350  had  ever  before 
spent  money  in  these  areas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
recognize  the  value  of  conserving  our  Na- 
tion's cultural  resources  by  voting  to  con- 
tinue the  efforts  of  the  National  Founda- 
tion on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities. 

The  laboratory  test  tube,  did  not  de- 
velop the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
These  are  the  things  that  have  made  our 
country  what  it  is.  Our  early  political  and 
governmental  fathers  who  led  the  way 
in  establishing  this  great  RepubUc  were 
men  of  letters  well  schooled  and  educated 
in  the  humanities.  Having  received  such 
great  gifts  to  begin  with,  I  think  it  would 
be  very  wise  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
the  Humanities. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  MooRHEAo],  one  of  the 
original  authors  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  legislation. 

Let  me  express  flrst.  my  admiration  for 
and  congratulations  to  the  members  of 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee  on 
both  sides  of  tlie  aisle  for  the  faith  they 
have  had  in  this  Foundation  and  the 
support  they  have  given  it.  and  for  the 
legislation  they  have  brought  to  the 
floor  today. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  this  House 
should  pass  this  legislation  today,  rein- 
forcing and  restating  our  faith  In  the 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities. 

Almost  3  years  ago.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
United  States  radically  increased  the 
number  of  our  troops  in  Vietnam. 


Three  years  ago  the  United  States  was 
the  only  one  of  the  major  civilized  na- 
tions not  to  have  a  program  of  Govern- 
ment support  for  the  arts  and  the  hu- 
manities. 

Three  years  ago.  and  after  the  buildup 
in  Vietnam,  this  House,  after  rejecting  a 
motion  to  recommit  by  a  2-to-l 
vote,  established  the  National  Founda- 
tion on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  by 
a  voice  vote. 

Three  years  ago.  while  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam was  going  on.  while  we  were  voting 
money  for  a  war,  we  decided  also  to  vote 
money  to  improve  the  civilization  that 
soldiers  over  there  were  fighting  to  pre- 
serve. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Foundation  has 
done  a  good  job  toward  this  end. 

Particularly.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Foun- 
dation has  been  successful  in  generating 
private  support  and  State  and  local 
money  so  that  the  money  we  vote  for  the 
appropriations,  the  taxpayers'  money.  Is 
high  velocity  dollars.  One  Humanities 
Endowment  grant  of  $10,000  generated 
six  times  that  amount  In  private  funds. 
An  Ridowment  approval  of  a  $24,000 
grant  to  a  small  museum  was  followed  by 
a  grant  of  $250,000  by  a  major  private 
foundation  to  match  the  contributions 
to  the  museum  on  a  1-to-l  basis.  The 
Arts  Endowment  has  been  equally  suc- 
cessful In  this  respect.  In  its  first  2  years 
the  Endowment  used  $10.5  million  of 
Federal  funds  to  generate  $16  million  of 
private  and  local  government  funds  to 
aid  artistic  projects. 

Mr.  Chairman,  section  6(b)  of  the  bill 
before  us,  permitting  the  endowment  to 
match  restricted  gifts  as  proposed  in  this 
bill,  will  bring  even  greater  amounts  of 
matching  funds  from  outside  sources. 

Mr.  Chairman,  3  years  ago  we  in 
the  Congress  had  the  faith  to  create  the 
Foundation.  The  record  of  performance 
of  the  Foundation  has  justified  that  faith. 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  should  continue  that 
support  by  enacting  the  bill  today. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  ASHBROOKI. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman.  H.R. 
11308  is  a  bill  which  presents  a  consider- 
able dilemma  to  many  of  us.  I  have  re- 
spect for  and  support  for  its  broad  ob- 
jectives. In  this  day  when  eversnvhere 
around  us  we  see  alarming  signs  of  the 
vast  buildup  of  the  industrial-military 
complex,  it  is  Imperative  that  our  Na- 
•  tion  keep  alive  the  esthetic  values  which 
alone  separate  civilized  society  from 
primitive  life.  Research  and  develop- 
ment-oriented employment  Is  sought  by 
those  who  want  to  get  ahead  fast. 

The  Government  pours  billions  of  dol- 
lars into  these  vast  complexes  without 
batting  an  eye.  Waste  can  be  enormous 
and  Is  tolerated  because  of  the  sense  of 
urgency  and  transcendent  importance  of 
the  war,  the  cold  war  struggle  and  the 
race  to  develop  our  technology.  The  bu- 
reaucracy, industry,  and  professional 
talent  that  Is  directed  toward  those  goals 
has  ai:  admitted  priority  in  the  1968 
scheme  of  things. 

Even  on  college  campus,  it  seems, 
those— be  they  with  B.A..  B.S..  master's 
or  doctors  degree — educationally  fin- 
ished products  which  can  be  poured  Into 
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this  ever  encroaching  mllltary-lndus- 
trial-technologlcal  complex  have  the 
green  light.  Nothing  is  spared.  Nothing 
is  too  good  for  them.  Elaborate  palaces 
can  be  constructed  for  them  because, 
after  all.  theirs  is  the  stuff  that  will  win 
wars  and  forever  insure  the  Invincibility 
of  America. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  is  to  happen 
to  the  arts,  the  humanities,  and  culture 
in  this  materialistic  society  we  are  build- 
ing? I  recognize  this  as  a  major  concern 
and  certainly  would  do  anything  which 
would  be  conducive  to  sparing  us  from 
the  one-sided  society  we  seem  to  be  hew- 
ing out  of  the  present  maze  of  conflicting 
priorities  and  questionable  goals. 

However,  I  do  not  think  that  H.R. 
11308  is  the  answer.  In  fact,  in  the  long 
run  it  will  have  the  effect.  In  my  judg- 
ment, of  tossing  these  somewhat  for- 
gotten segments,  important  segments,  of 
our  composite  life  into  the  same  Federal 
.sack  where  they  will  be  shaken  a  bit  and 
then  poured  out  like,  rather  than  unlike, 
the  other  Federal  products. 

I  believe  there  Is  a  real  threat  that 
creative  arts  will  be  smothered  by  the 
bureaucratic  hand  which  Is  so  clear  in 
this  legislation  and,  indeed.  Implicit  in 
the  3-year  record  of  the  National  Foun- 
dations for  the  Arts  and  Humanities. 

In  1965.  I  urged  that  the  Congress  be 
very  cautious  before  authorizing  any  ex- 
pansion of  the  Federal  role  in  and  con- 
trol over  the  arts  and  humanities.  Many 
things  could  and  should  be  done  to  stim- 
ulate this  Important  branch  of  our  total 
culture  and  learning.  Revisions  In  copy- 
right laws,  Federal  programs  to  assist 
auditoriums,  concert  halls,  and  theaters, 
making  surplus  property  available,  revi- 
sions of  tax  laws,  and  so  forth  could  help 
accomplish  our  agreed-upon  objectives. 

I  am  especially  enthusiastic  about  the 
tax  credit  vehicle  to  give  an  incentive  for 
individual,  private  encouragement  of  the 
arts.  The  tax  method  would  allow  pa- 
tronage decisions  to  be  made  by  millions 
of  Individuals  and  thousands  of  organi- 
zations and  thereby  encourage  maxi- 
mum cultural  activity  without  having  a 
bureaucratic,  subjective  judgment  sti- 
fling the  freedom  of  the  artist. 

At  that  time,  I  quoted  Russell  Lynes, 
one  of  the  editors  of  Harper's  magazine 
who  said : 

I  am  not  worried  about  creeping  socialism 
In  the  arts,  but  about  creeping  mediocrity. 
The  less  the  arts  have  to  do  with  our  political 
processes,  I  believe,  the  healthier  they  will 
be. 

My  liberal  friends,  I  believe,  are  quite 
inconsistent  in  their  sponsorship  of  this 
bill.  A  hue  and  cry  Is  raised  whenever  the 
word  "censorship"  is  suggested  as  an 
answer  to  the  pornography  and  obscenity 
which  parade  under  the  banner  of  free 
speech.  No  amoimt  of  smut  or  lewdness 
can  dissuade  the  American  liberal  who 
believes  that  it  is  both  wrong  in  prin- 
ciple and  impossible  in  practice  to  set  up 
a  commission  of  citizens  who  could  ob- 
jectively censor  movies,  books,  or  the  like. 
I  have  always  tended  to  agree.  It  is  di£Q- 
cult  if  not  lmp>osslble  and,  at  best,  a  ques- 
tionable exercise  in  Government  power. 

However,  when  it  comes  to  encouraging 
the  arts,  these  same  liberals  seem  to  rea- 
son that  through  some  amblvalance  the 


same  citizens  who  could  not  constitu- 
tionally or  properly  censor,  can  somehow 
sit  in  the  same  position  of  censorship 
and  judgment  regarding  art — blithely 
deciding  which  art  Is  good,  which  Is  bad; 
which  art  should  be  encouraged,  which 
.should  not.  I  suggest  the  same  elements 
are  Involved  in  censorship  and  that  the 
ultimate  result  will  be  to  develop  state 
socialized  arts. 

How  can  the  Government  properly  set 
up  standards?  If  the  Government  should 
by  chance  set  up  what  all  experts  could 
agree  upon  as  good  standards  it  might 
still  be  rightly  accused  of  cultural  dic- 
tatorship. Without  standards  It  would  be 
providing  a  fresh  field  for  the  incom- 
petents and  frauds.  Unless  it  is  quite 
autocratic,  the  Government  will  usually 
be  the  sponsor  of  what  exists.  This  is 
what  most  of  us  mean  when  we  say  the 
Government  at  best  can  foster  medi- 
ocrity. 

Take  the  recent  gamble  the  Founda- 
tion is  making.  By  and  large,  the  grants 
have  gone  to  avant-garde  artists  rather 
than  the  traditionalists.  Some  artists 
consider  this  art  as  little  more  than  "a 
tantrum  on  canvas."  Is  avant-garde  the 
word  of  the  future  or  little  more  than 
cultural  corrosion?  Why  not  let  the  pub- 
lic decide  rather  than  put  the  weight  and 
prestige  of  the  Government  behind  this 
schoQl  of  art. 

Generally  speaking,  I  think  It  is  far 
easier  to  promote  the  humanities  by  Gov- 
ernment grant  than  the  arts.  Colleges 
have  many  programs  which  favor  those 
in  research  and  defense-oriented  en- 
deavors. It  makes  good  sense  to  balance 
this  one-sided  effort  with  a  broad  pro- 
gram of  encouragement  of  the  humani- 
ties. Although  the  same  subjective  judg- 
ments can  be  involved,  the  dangers  are 
small  compared  to  the  intrinsic  pitfalls 
of  putting  Government  into  the  busi- 
ness of  becoming  the  modem  patron  of 
the  arts.  Colleges  are  set  up  for  specific 
educational  goals.  I  would  favor  appro- 
priating the  lion's  share  of  whatever 
money  is  made  available  to  the  colleges 
for  the  humanities  and  let  the  public 
promote  and  decide  when  it  comes  to  the 
arts.  Block  grants  to  educational  Institu- 
tions which  could  be  utilized  In  their  own 
best  judgment  to  foster  the  humanities 
makes  a  great  deal  of  sense.  They  are  In 
the  field  and  can  do  the  job  better  than 
some  national  endowment  group.  Quite 
predictably,  the  Government  wants  to 
put  the  lion's  share  Into  the  arts. 

Take  one  of  the  most  recent  examples 
of  a  questionable  grant  under  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities.  Earlier  this  year  they  an- 
nounced a  $200,000  Federal  grant  for 
its  program  to  help  sagging  Broadway 
shows  which  it  feels  would  succeed  if 
kept  open  long  enough.  Note  the  "It 
feels"  connotation.  Here  is  a  value  judg- 
ment, as  I  said  before,  which  govern- 
ment carmot  and  should  not  make.  Mr. 
Stevens  Is  as  human  and  fallible  as  those 
other  mortals  whom  liberals  fear  would 
make  mistakes  on  censorship  boards. 
Is  Mr.  Stevens'  group  not  exercising  cen- 
sorship as  much  as  anyone  who  would  be 
determining  which  shows  can  go  on  our 
screens  and  which  carmot?  The  same 
elements,  the  same  dangers  are  involved. 

Thornton  Wilder,  renowned  American 


dramatist,  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  In  re- 
ferring to  this  overall  approach  as  patent 
medicine  to  cure  our  cultural  illnesses. 
In  the  matter  of  Federal  grants  to  sup- 
port lagging  Broadway  plays,  he  noted 
that  the  public  stays  away  from  the  bad 
plays  and  its  judgment  is  usually  cor- 
rect. 

Here  again  we  see  the  inconsistency  of 
the  liberal's  classic  argument.  When  ad- 
vocating free  speech  and  opposing  any 
censorship  of  lewd  movies,  the  usual  cry 
Is  "The  public  should  stay  away  and  then 
the  smut  peddlers  won't  continue  to 
grind  out  these  movies  for  public  con- 
sumption." Here  we  see  a  case  where  the 
public  is  exercising  its  option  of  staying 
away  but  the  bureaucrats  want  to  keep 
the  doors  open  anyway. 

Again,  I  point  out  that  my  concern 
stems  mainly  from  an  understanding  of 
rather  than  a  lack  of  understanding  of 
the  ways  of  the  bureaucrats  and  the 
manner  of  implementintr  their  whims.  In 
education  we  are  apt  to  have  what  is  the 
economic,  political,  social,  and  interna- 
tional thinking  of  the  Washington  edu- 
cators implemented  in  local  schools  if 
we  develop  more  and  more  dependency 
on  Washington  grants.  The  same  thing 
will  follow  in  the  arts  and  humanities. 

Take,  for  example,  the  $115,000  Gov- 
ernment grant  which  went  to  now  con- 
victed criminal  rioter  LeRoi  Jones  and 
his  Black  Arts  Theater.  He  produced  a 
series  of  antiwhlte  plays  Including  a  clas- 
sic called  "The  Toilet."  Fortunately,  this 
grant  did  not  come  from  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  but  again  it  was 
a  question  of  bureaucratic  judgment  by 
Government  officialdom.  Setting  up 
panels  to  select  offers  some  safeguards 
but  not  enough  to  allay  fears  of  Federal 
control. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  could  also  encour- 
age the  arts  better  If  we  would  take  some 
legislative  action  against  the  high- 
handed, stifling  actions  of  arbitrary 
union  leaders.  Many  examples  could  be 
cited  but  take,  for  example,  the  people  of 
South  Shore,  Staten  Island,  N.Y.,  who 
wanted  to  enhance  the  cultural  life  of 
their  area  by  inviting  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  Band  to  perform  at  a  Kiwanls- 
sponsored  event.  The  musicians'  union 
refused  to  permit  the  famed  Coast  Guard 
band  to  play  a  charity  concert  to  raise 
funds  for  a  clinic  for  mentally  retarded 
children.  As  its  part  of  encouraging  the 
arts,  President  Johnson  and  the  Defense 
Department  knuckled  under  to  the  union 
bosses  by  stipulating  that  a  written  per- 
mission had  to  be  obtained  from  the 
musician's  union  before  it  could  play 
anywhere  in  the  land — regardless  of  the 
cause  Involved. 

What  was  the  oflacial  position  of  the 
union?  Here  are  some  excerpts  from 
their  contemptuous  statement: 

The  American  Federation  of  Musicians  has 
had  a  long-standing  arrangement  with  the 
armed  forces  whereby  we  will  not  compete 
\^'lth  them  In  matters  like  the  defense  of 
Formosa,  protecting  the  D.E.W.  line  and 
guarding  the  country  In  general  against  en- 
emies, domestic  and  foreign.  They,  In  turn, 
win  not  compete  with  our  members  In  their 
attempts  to  pursue  their  profession  and  make 
an  honest  buck  in  It.  .  .  .  The  Executive  Board 
of  Local  802  felt  that  Dr.  Goodman's  project 
was  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  his  agreement 
and  cimstltuted  unf&lr  competition. 
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The  Labor  Department  backed  up  the 
arrogant  labor  bosses  in  their  veto  over 
the  oUtural  Ufe  of  the  people  of  Staten 
Island.  It  Is  in  the  context  of  this  over- 
all Oovemment  bureaucratic  stance  and 
subservience  to  union  dictation  that  I 
genuinely  fear  for  the  future  of  arts  in 
this  clouded  context. 

I  am  always  reminded  that  control 
is  not  always  a  brazen  manifestation  of 
bureaucratic  regulation  but  can  just  as 
easily  be  a  subtle  carrot-and-stick  ap- 
proach. A  few  years  ago  I  had  the  oppor- 
t  unity  to  talk  to  the  president  of  one 
of  our  strong,  church-related  colleges. 
He  told  me  that  the  chairman  of  his 
education  department  had  proudly  told 
him  that  for  the  first  time  their  college 
would  have  a  summer  program  of  fed- 
erally sponsored  seminars  for  teachers. 
They  had  failed  in  the  past  and  the  pres- 
ident asked  why  they  had  been  success- 
ful in  that  particular  year.  "Well,  I 
started  checking  around."  the  depart- 
ment head  .said,  "and  I  found  out  what 
the  people  in  Washington  like  and  didn't 
like.  I  wrote  up  our  program  based  on 
those  that  had  been  accepted  in  neigh- 
boring colleges. " 

"Do  >-ou  mean."  the  president  replied, 
"that  we  are  now  offering  not  what  we 
believe  to  be  sound  educational  programs 
but  rather  what  some  bureaucrat  in 
Washington  thinks  to  be  best?"  The  si- 
lence which  followed,  the  president  re- 
lated to  me.  indicated  that  here  indeed 
wsis  an  example  of  the  hidden  control 
which  comes  from  holding  the  purse- 
strings  and  rewarding  those  who  con- 
form. 

Is  there  anyone  in  this  House  who  be- 
lieves that  the  same  thing  will  not  hap- 
pen in  the  arts?  If  the  avant-garde  art- 
ist is  rewarded  and  the  traditional  artist 
is  not.  which  direction  will  the  young 
and  aspiring  artist  take?  Maybe  a  few 
hardy  ones  will  go  it  alone  but  the  over- 
all effect  of  art  censorship  through  se- 
lective rew£.rdlng  of  those  who  happen 
to  capture  the  fancy  of  a  federally 
created  board  is  indeed  something  to 
ponder.  I  support  cutting  out  this  pro- 
vision and  reducing  amounts  to  be  au- 
thorized. With  some  serious  reservations 
I  will  vote  for  this  program  because  I 
believe  the  Congress  should  at  least  ex- 
press this  mmimal  evidence  for  concern 
in  this  impoi'tant  field. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Indiana. 

Mr  BRADEMAS  I  believe  the  ques- 
tion which  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  pro- 
pounds is  a  good  one.  I  wrote  a  letter,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  to  Mr.  Roger  Stevens, 
of  the  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  in  which 
I  raised  a  question  about  the  particular 
fund  to  which  the  gentleman  refers.  If 
the  gentleman  will  allow  me,  I  will  re- 
spond by  citing  some  passages  of  that 
letter,  because  I  believe  they  do  relate 
to  his  question. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Yes.  I  wish  he  would. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  The  fund  to  which 
the  gentleman  refers  is  known  as  the 
theater  development  fund,  the  financing 
of  which  comes  not  only  from  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts  but  also 
from  the  Rockefeller  Brothers  Fimd.  the 


20th  Century  Fund,  and  the  Babcock 
Foundation,  as  well  as  the  Foundation 
for  the  Arts. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Could  the  gentleman 
tell  us  whether  the  $200,000  figure  used 
comes  from  this  program? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  No.  The  appropri- 
ated Federal  funds  constitute  $100,000, 
and  the  other  $100,000  comes  from  non- 
governmental funds.  So  the  gentleman 
was  about  50  percent  correct. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  am  glad  that  the 
gentleman  corrected  the  record  on  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  the  gentleman  1  additional  min- 
ute for  the  purpose  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  quoting  the  document. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  To  quote  from  the 
letter  from  Mr.  Stevens: 

The  Fund  and  ita  founders  are  convinced 
that  a  healthy  professional  theatre  Is  es- 
sential to  the  health  and  creativity  of  all 
theatre  In  the  United  States.  Traditionally, 
the  New  York  theatre — from  which  flows 
the  Ufeblood  of  the  regional,  conununlty.  uni- 
versity and  amateur  theatre — has  borne  a 
major  responsibility  for  tho  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  the  American  theatre,  and  Is 
also  the  predominant  source  of  most  new 
American  plays  produced  abroad. 

In  recent  years,  because  of  Increasing  fi- 
nancial pressures,  the  types  of  plays  con- 
sidered worthy  of  the  flnanclal  risk  of  pro- 
duction have  been  restricted.  Plays  of  quality 
have  gone  begging  for  producers,  and  new 
playwrights  have  not  developed  as  they  have 
In  the  past.  Thus,  the  American  theatre  has 
sutTered  severely,  as  can  b«  witnessed  by  the 
fact  that  the  majority  of  plays  being  pro- 
duced In  theatres  around  the  United  States 
are  by  foreign  authors,  whether  In  profes- 
sional, repertory  or  other  kinds  of  theatres. 

Various  methods  of  assistance  to  these  new 
plays  win  be  used:  for  example,  one  method 
might  involve  plans  to  supplement  regular 
ticket  sales  during  the  early  weeks  of  a  play's 
run  by  giving  needy  students  an  opportunity 
to  attend.  Loans  and  advances  might  also 
be  used.  In  no  Instance,  however,  would  the 
Fund  provide  a  significant  share  of  the  Initial 
production  funds. 

Now  I  come  to  the  point  which  is  espe- 
cially relevant  to  the  gentleman's  ques- 
tion. 

Only  plays  meeting  at  least  the  following 
criteria  will  be  considered  for  support: 

( 1 )  The  subject  play  must  be  of  a  character 
that  will  make  a  substantial  contribution  to 
the  development  of  the  theatrical  arts:  and 

(2)  The  subject  play  must  be  one  that  Is 
unlikely  to  be  produced  or  that  will  close 
prematurely  without  assistance  from  the 
Fund. 

It  Is  envisioned  by  the  directors  of  the 
Fund  that  suitable  safeguards  will  be  de- 
veloped, so  that  the  monies  advanced  will 
be  returned  to  the  Fund  for  future  use  when- 
ever possible. 

I  could  go  on  to  cite  the  distinguished 
actors  and  directors  and  others  who  sit  as 
members  of  the  board  of  the  Theater  De- 
velopment Fund  who  would  have  some 
responsibilities  with  respect  to  which 
plays  were  considered  for  support. 

One  very  important  point  that  I  want 
to  get  across  in  respect  to  the  gentle- 
man's comments  is  that  rtmning 
throughout  the  entire  gamut  of  programs 
supported  by  the  National  EIndowment 
for  the  Arts  is  the  use  of  panels.  I  share 
the  gentleman's  views,  as  I  think  he 
knows,  on  the  problem  of  censorship.  I 
was  struck  by  the  statement  of  Mr.  W. 


McNeil  Lowry.  the  dlstlgulshed  vice  pres- 
ident of  the  Ford  Foundation,  as  well  as 
the  statement  by  Mr.  William  Severns, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  very  con- 
servative American  Symphony  Orchestra 
League,  indicating  that  these  programs 
have  been  free  from  Federal  control.  I 
think  if  the  gentleman  were  to  study  the 
wide  variety  of  programs  supported  un- 
der this  program  and  the  Theater  De- 
velopment Fund,  he  would  see  what  I 
mean. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  the  gentleman  1  additional  min- 
ute to  afford  me  the  privilege  of  com- 
menting. I  took  the  liberty  of  talking 
on  this  particular  point  not  with  Roger 
Stevens  but  with  August  Heckscher,  who 
was  concerned  with  the  Idea  of  estab- 
lishing the  Theater  FHind.  He  tells  me 
that  it  would  be  essentially  to  support  a 
private  enterprise  theater.  It  would  not 
be  for  clubs  and  only  for  plays  of  unusual 
merit.  What  would  happen,  as  the  gentle- 
man knows,  perhaps,  is  that  there  would 
be  some  tickets  provided  at  lower  cost, 
particularly  for  students,  that  would  in- 
sure the  continuance  of  a  play  of  superior 
merit,  but  it  is  really  an  Investment  in 
private  enterprise  in  the  theater,  as  you 
can  see. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  There  is  an  enigma 
here  in  their  saying  that  it  would  not 
support  a  flop  because  a  traditional  defi- 
nition of  a  flop  is  one  that  cannot  keep  its 
door  open. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  will  be  happy 
to  put  this  in  the  Record,  but  there  have 
been  a  number  of  plays  of  outstanding 
merit  that  for  one  reason  or  another 
have  not  had  a  long  enough  run  to  sus- 
tain themselves. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez]. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  proposed  legislation, 
and  I  wish  to  offer  my  sincere  congratu- 
lations to  the  chairman  of  this  subcom- 
mittee, and  his  colleagues,  who  have  la- 
bored so  hard  for  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In  support  of  the 
legislation  because  I  believe  that  it  Is 
essential  that  we  continue  the  work  that 
has  started.  It  is  important  we  exercise 
sound  Judgment  and  a  sense  of  pro- 
portion. 

In  looking  at  the  record,  I  find  that 
we  have  come  into  this  Chamber  and  in 
less  than  3  hours  have  approved  billions 
of  dollars  in  legislation  that  provides 
for  defense  and  other  items,  and  we  have 
unquestionably  and  unquestioningly  ap- 
proved such  amendments  as  $4  5  billion 
for  data  processing  on  which  the  Federal 
Government  has  litttle  or  no  oversight. 

This  Congress  has,  in  my  opinion,  fla- 
grantly abdicated  a  very  high  trust  in  not 
reenacting  the  basic  safeguards  that  we 
had,  even  during  the  Korean  conflict,  to 
make  sure  that  in  such  things  as  prime 
contracts  and  negotiated  contracts  that 
now  have  outstripped  the  amount  that 
we  expended  in  Korea,  that  the  public 
interest  is  protected — the  Congress  has 
not  reestablished  the  Contract  Renego- 
tiation Board  as  it  should. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  we 
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can  ask  for  a  modicum  of  appropriated 
funds  to  Insure  that  we  will  transmit  to 
those  who  follow  us  at  least  some  of  the 
better  operations  and  the  talents  of  our 
present  generation  in  the  arts  and 
humanities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  rise  to  correct 
this  figure  of  $200,000  that  was  men- 
tioned a  while  ago  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  that  supposedy  was  used  to  sub- 
sidize the  purchase  of  tickets.  Actually, 
the  appropriated  funds  involved  about 
$50,000,  the  rest  of  the  moneys  were  pri- 
vately contributed,  but  they  were  used 
not  to  pay  for  plays  on  broadway  in  a 
commercial  sense,  but  for  the  type  of 
entertainment  that  we  most  need  from 
the  arts  through  this  endowment.  And 
I  doubt  seriously  that  some  of  our  pres- 
ent geniuses  will  be  heard  unless  we  do 
provide  such  a  form  of  stimulation  so 
that  their  talents  will  in  fact  be  ap- 
preciated and  transmitted. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  ReifelI  . 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
probably  among  the  least  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  committee  to  effectively  sup- 
port this  legislation  precisely  for  the 
reason  that,  whatever  the  arts  and  hu- 
manities may  have  contributed  to  the 
growth  and  strength  of  our  great  coun- 
try, it  did  not  reach  me  where  I  was  back 
out  on  the  reservation  lands  of  South 
Dakota. 

Mr.  Chairman.  President  Eisenhower's 
Conunlssion  on  National  Goals  said: 

In  the  eyes  of  poeterlty  the  success  of  the 
United  States  as  a  civilized  society  will  be 
l.irgely  judged  by  the  creative  activities  of  Its 
citizens — In  art.  architecture,  literature,  mu- 
.sic  and  the  sciences. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  said  much  the 
same  thing  in  different  words.  He  said: 

The  true  test  of  civilization  Is  not  the  cen- 
sus, nor  the  size  of  Its  cities,  nor  the  crops — 
no;  but  the  kind  of  man  the  country  turns 
out. 

Beyond  question,  l>oth  these  state- 
ments are  100  percent  accurate.  We  can- 
not, we  dare  not,  brush  off  posterity's 
judgment.  And  it  Is  with  posterity's  judg- 
ment that  the  National  Foundation  on 
the  Arts  and  Humanities  Is  dealing. 

Its  work,  of  course,  has  to  do  with  to- 
day's problems  facing  the  various  arts. 
But  the  way  it  handles  today's  problems 
will  affect  deeply  the  judgment  of  history. 

With  today's  many  economic  problems 
plus  the  war  in  Vietnam,  it  is  only  too 
easy  to  forget  the  artistic  side  of  Amer- 
ican life — to  brush  off  the  problems  of 
artists,  writers,  and  so  forth.  But  If  we 
do  that,  we  will  be  very  shortsighted. 
Tomorrow's  judgment  Is  easily  forgotten: 
history's  never. 

In  our  land,  arts  and  the  humanities 
are  the  silent  sinews  that  bind  the  body 
politic.  These  feelings  of  free  men  are 
siven  expression  by  paintings,  poems, 
drama,  sculpture,  song  and  dance.  The 
arts  give  enrichment  to  those  rare  and 
fleeting  moments  of  freedom  in  which  we 
can  escape  temporarily  the  tempests  of 
this  troubled  world  and  refresh  the  spirit, 
immersing  ourselves  in  that  which  is 
Americana. 

As  for  the  humanities,  what  American 
has  not  experienced  the  thrill  of  reading 


a  book  that  suddenly  seemed  to  make 
life  more  livable,  the  unintelligible  more 
Intelligible,  the  Impossible  possible? 

I  shall  never  forget  the  Impact  a  book 
made  on  me  when  I  was  a  child.  I  have 
a  feeling  that  It  changed  my  whole  life. 
Books  cannot  be  eaten.  They  cannot  be 
changed  into  guns  and  butter.  But  they 
can — they  can  and  they  have  changed 
the  whole  course  of  human  events. 

For  what  one  book  did  to  my  life  I  have 
the  deepest  and  warmest  sense  of  con- 
cern for  the  future  of  the  National  Foun- 
dation of  the  Arts  and  Humanities. 

I  have  here  a  copy  of  the  book  from  the 
Library  of  Congress  entitled  "Giants  of 
the  Republic."  The  foreword  to  this  book 
was  written  by  Edward  Everett  Hale.  The 
copyright  is  dated  1895.  It  gives  us  the 
giants  who  were  the  founders  of  the  Re- 
public, the  builders  of  the  Union,  the 
giants  of  the  Civil  War,  the  American 
Navy,  of  the  reunited  coimtry,  the  giants 
of  Inventive  achievement,  the  giants  of 
men  in  business,  the  giants  of  religion 
and  social  reform,  the  giants  of  Ameri- 
can literature. 

A  neighbor  of  mine  had  this  book  when 
I  was  about  10  or  12  years  of  age  and  I 
used  to  go  to  his  ranch  on  horseback 
about  3  miles.  I  carried  a  fiour  sack  In 
which  to  put  the  book  and  I  borrowed  it 
from  him  so  many  times  that  he  finally 
gave  It  to  me. 

You  can  read  in  this  book  of  the  lives 
of  the  founders  of  our  country— about 
Andrew  Jackson,  for  Instance.  I  quote: 
When  he  was  only  thirteen,  the  British 
ravaged  South  Carolina,  killed  his  oldest 
brother.  Hugh,  and  captured  Andrew  and 
his  brother.  Robert,  carrying  them  off  with 
others  to  Camden,  forty  miles  distant  from 
their  home.  The  captives  were  not  allowed 
food  or  even  water  on  the  way;  they  were 
thrown  Into  a  wretched  prison-pen.  without 
beds,  medical  attendance,  or  any  means  of 
dressing  their  wounds.  They  were  kept  on 
miserable  food,  and,  to  crown  all,  smallpox 
broke  out  among  them.  Dying  and  dead  lay 
on  the  ground  together. 

Their  mother  came  to  the  rescue  of  her 
boys:  she  obtained  their  exchange,  took  them 
home,  and  nursed  them;  but  Robert  died  In 
two  days,  and  Mrs.  Jackson  herself  fell  a 
victim  to  the  disease. 

Thus,  at  fourteen  years  of  age  Jackson  was 
left  alone  in  the  world,  without  father, 
mother,  or  brother,  and  without  a  dollar  to 
call  his  own. 

As  a  kid  on  the  Indian  reservation, 
thinking  tnat  I  had  diflBculties,  that 
story  was  a  source  of  encouragement.  As 
I  read  about  these  great  men,  as  I  read 
about  Abraham  Lincoln.  Longfellow, 
General  Lee.  Calhoun.  I  did  not  know 
that  this  was  humanities. 

This  is  what  we  are  talking  about  and 
what  we  would  like  to  preserve  in  this 
bill. 

If  you  will  recall,  we  created  this 
Foundation  because  of  a  serious  imbal- 
ance between  Federal  support  for  the 
sciences  and  support  for  the  humanities. 
The  disparity  is  staggering. 

Last  year  the  Congress  allowed  only 
$31/2  million  for  the  hiunanities  endow- 
ment. For  the  sciences  we  are  spending 
$16  billion.'  In  other  words,  for  every 


'Source:  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
Report  No.  166.  page  3.  based  upon  testimony 
of  committee  witnesses. 


dollar  we  put  into  science  we  are  spend- 
ing only  2  mills  for  humanities.  Future 
generations  may  well  say  of  us,  "In 
reaching  for  the  moon  we  turned  our 
backs  on  the  heart  and  soul  of  America — 
the  humanities." 

Prof.  William  G.  Bowen.  coauthor 
of  the  study,  "The  Reforming  Arts:  The 
Economic  Dilemma,"  recently  testified 
that  the  arts  faced  a  growing  "income 
gap." 

Between  the  Income  earned  and  the 
expenditures  of  performing  arts  organi- 
zations, the  gap  was  some  $20  to  $23 
million.  By  1975  the  gap  wUl  be  perhaps 
$60  million.  He  said : 

Private  contributions  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  make  up  this  gap. 

Now  I  would  like  to  remind  the  com- 
mittee of  something  I  know  about  first- 
hand— what  the  Foundation  is  doing  for 
my  people  in  the  State  of  South  Dakota. 
First  of  all — and  I  believe  this  is  most 
important — it  helps  all  Americans,  In- 
cluding the  Indians  themselves,  to  know 
more  about  themselves — their  art.  their 
legends,  their  customs,  their  history  and 
their  feeling  of  freedom. 

Second,  it  helps  to  improve  the  edu- 
cation available  to  the  Indians. 

Third,  it  encourages  scholarly  Interest 
in  the  Indians. 

And  fourth.  It  focuses  attention  on 
Indian  customs  and  beliefs. 

In  other  areas  the  endowment  is  sup- 
porting an  analysis  of  Apache  Indian 
material.  This  analysis  will  give  atten- 
tion to  Apache  myths  and  tales,  accounts 
of  the  use  of  supernatural  powers,  ritual 
and  secular  songs,  autobiographical  rec- 
ollections of  Apaches  of  different  ages, 
tales  of  war.  and  so  forth.  All  this  price- 
less material  must  be  gathered  before  It 
is  too  late;  before  the  few  reaUy  aged 
Indians  still  alive  pass  on  to  their  happy 
hunting  grounds. 

Another  grant  will  help  pay  for  the 
excavation  of  two  Indian  ceremonial 
sites  in  Florida.  It  is  anticipated  that  the 
reclaimed  material  will  provide  data  use- 
ful to  zoologists,  marine  biologists,  and 
botanists  as  well  as  anthropologists. 

Here  is  what  two  South  Dakota  insti- 
tutions are  in  the  process  of  doings- 
Mount  Marty  College  in  Yankton  and 
South  Dakota  State  University  in  Brook- 
ings: 

At  Mount  Marty's  a  significant  per- 
centage of  the  grant  for  which  it  has 
applied  would  pay  the  tuition  costs  of 
Indian  children  and  other  economlcaUy 
deprived  youngsters.  These  chUdren 
would  perform  in  the  visual  or  creative 
arts  as  a  means  of  making  education 
meaningful  to  them. 

At  South  Dakota  State,  an  adult  edu- 
cation program  w  ill  aim  at  the  poor,  most 
particularly  Indians,  from  reservations. 
Our  State  legislature  recently  appro- 
priated funds  to  support  our  newly 
created  South  Dakota  Arts  Council.  That 
cDuncil  never  would  have  come  into  being 
without  the  impetus  of  this  program.  One 
of  its  members  told  me: 

Those  of  us  who  become  Involved  in  the 
Council  have  been  challenged  from  the  very 
beginning  by  Its  potential  for  the  enrichment 
of  life  m  South  Dakota.  And  we  have  been 
stimulated  and  encouraged  by  the  enthusi- 
astic   reception    and    endorsement    earned 
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everywhere  the  program  ha»  reached  so  far. 
You  would  be  proud  of  the  resulta. 

H  R.  11308  will  conunlt  comparatively  few 
fMeral  dollars  to  a  budget  for  something 
more  elevating  than  most  of  the  federal  pro- 
grams In  these  calamitous  times.  The  more 
depressing  the  problems  of  an  escalating  war 
and  crime  and  poverty,  the  more  people  re- 
quire a  lift  in  another  direction  to  maintain 
a  healthy  balance  In  their  minds  and  spirits  I 

Now  briefly,  a  few  other  projects  on 
which  the  Humanities  endowment  is,  or 
will  be.  spent. 

It  is  bringing  out  an  edition  of  the 
writings  of  famous  American  authors — of 
Mark  Twain.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  Wil- 
liam Dean  Howells.  Henry  Thoreau.  and 
Walt  Whitman.  Eventually  some  400 
volumes  will  be  produced  by  the  center. 
Our  greatest  authors,  whose  works  are 
now  perhaps  somewhat  out  of  fashion, 
must  not  be  allowed  to  die  in  neglect. 

I  have  tried  to  be  brief  on  a  very  broad 
subject.  I  have,  of  course,  given  you  only 
a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  various  projects 
in  which  the  National  Foundation  of  the 
Arts  and  the  Humanities  is  interested. 

Here  in  our  Nation's  Capitol  we  take 
for  grafted  the  ideas  and  the  objects  and 
the  exhibits  that,  taken  collectively, 
evoke  the  story  of  the  United  States  as  a 
Nation.  [Were  it  not  for  these  tangible  ex- 
pressloris  of  the  arts  and  humanities,  how 
much  of  cur  glorious  past  would  be  lost 
for  all  time? 

Lincoln  termed  these  links  with  the 
post  the  "mystic  chords  of  memory" 
shared  by  all  Americans. 

You  will  recall  reading  of  the  criticism 
that  fell  on  him  when  he  persisted  in  re- 
building the  Capitol  Building  despite  the 
costs  of  the  Civil  War.  He  said : 

If  people  see  the  Capitol  going  on.  It  is  a 
sign  we  intend  the  Union  shall  go  on. 

So  it  is  today.  The  arts  and  humanities 
are  a  symbol  of  our  American  spirit — the 
spirit  that  not  only  must  be  preserved 
but  also  enhanced.  Let  us  not  stifle  the 
tiny  start  we  have  made.  It  Is  modest 
enough. 

Your  support  for  this  authorizing  leg- 
islation will  help  to  assure  that  this  vital 
work  continues. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  REIFEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  statement 
that  the  gentleman  is  making  and  I 
know  he  is  making  It  from  his  heart.  I 
think  that  the  question  is:  Was  the  book 
that  he  has  referred  to  and  shown  to  the 
members  of  the  Committee  subsidized  or 
not?  That  is  the  issue  and  I  think  it  was 
not.        

Mr.  REIFEL.  I  would  say  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  that  It 
does  not  matter  whether  it  was  subsi- 
dized or  not.  The  important  thing  is  that 
the  book  was  printed  and  I  had  the  op- 
portunity to  read  it  and  that  that  book 
contained  things  in  it  which  inspired  one 
who  was  not  sure  of  his  way. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REIFEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  WU- 
11am  Shakespeare  was  subsidized  and 
many  versions  of  the  Bible  have  been 
subsidized.  Really,  it  Is  a  good  thing. 

Mr.  REIFEli.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution. 


Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  [Mr.  Foley  1. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  feel 
somewhat  awkward  in  following,  as  I  do, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  RcifelI.  He  has  made  a 
most  eloquent  statement.  I  think  the 
most  moving  statement  I  have  heard  on 
the  bill  this  afternoon,  because  it  Is  an 
intensely  personal  statement  and  reveals 
the  depth  of  his  feeling  concerning  the 
legislation  that  is  now  before  the  com- 
mittee. If  all  of  us  could  speak  with  that 
commitment  and  the  knowledge  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota.  I  think 
there  would  be  no  question  about  the 
prompt  authorization  of  this  legislation. 

I  am  somewhat  surprised  that  we 
hear  Members  object  to  this  bill,  espe- 
cially in  terms  of  resources. 

We  do  not  have  the  resources,  we  are 
told,  to  authorize  the  legislation  of  $55 
million  for  the  arts  and  humanities. 

I  would  like  to  remind  those  in  the 
committee  that  the  United  States  today 
has  reached  the  point  where  the  total 
capacity  of  this  Nation  includes  a  gross 
national  product  equal  to  that  produced 
by  the  entire  remaining  world.  We  pro- 
duce today  what  is  equaled  only  by  3,750,- 
000,000  people.  If  it  is  the  suggestion  of 
the  gentlemen  who  have  previously  been 
in  the  well  that  such  capacity  cannot  sus- 
tain this  legislation  for  the  arts  and  the 
humanities.  I  think  we  have  reached  a 
very  sad  point  In  our  history.  I  am  not 
going  to  belabor  the  point. 

I  would  like  to  comment  in  the  time 
that  remains  on  what  I  think  this  pro- 
gram has  meant  to  my  own  region.  Al- 
though the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  has  been  in  operation  a  relatively 
short  time  and  has  had  a  modest  amount 
of  money  to  disburse,  it  has  begun  a  pro- 
gram of  regional  support  for  the  arts 
which  has  been  tremendously  important 
and  stimulating  for  the  people  in  ques- 
tion. Already  grants  have  gone  out  to 
the  Washington  State  Arts  Council,  and 
from  them  to  support  the  local  art 
groups,  the  craft  associations,  the  choral 
groups,  summer  art  festivals,  youth  sym- 
phonies, troupes  of  professional  dancers. 
a  significant  literary  magazine,  and  re- 
gional theaters.  Grants  have  been  in 
funds  ranging  from  $100  or  so  to  several 
thousand  dollars,  but  they  have  also 
served  to  spur  private  donors,  who  have 
given  even  greater  amounts  to  support 
these  important  projects. 

Second,  the  Arts  Endowment  has  in- 
stigated a  number  of  programs  in  the 
Northwest,  which  will  spread  In  the  years 
to  come,  but  which  have  already  made 
their  mark  on  the  people. 

Those  of  us  who  come  from  the  rela- 
tively less  populated  areas  of  the  West 
realize  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  compete 
with  the  great  art  centers  of  the  East, 
and  many  of  our  children  have  grown 
up  without  the  benefit  of  exposure  to  the 
arts  and  humanities  that  is  the  privilege 
of  those  living  in  the  major  eastern  areas. 
The  National  Foimdation  has  made  a 
great  contribution  toward  reversing  this. 

Seattle  is  on  of  three  cities  which  will 
receive  a  Foundation  grant  to  help  obtain 
a  great  work  of  art  to  place  in  a  volun- 
teer park.  This  will  be  of  benefit  to  peo- 
ple in  western  Washington  and  eastern 


Washington  as  well.  Traveling  displays 
are  going  to  move  out  from  the  centers 
of  Washington  to  rural  areas  previously 
inaccessible.  Regional  theaters  and,  I 
hope,  regional  chamber  orchestras  and 
perhaps  full  orchestras  will  give  an  e.x- 
posure  to  the  best  in  art.  music,  and 
sculpture  previously  unattainable  in 
smaller  towns  of  the  rural  northwest. 

We  have  been  Justly  proud  of  our  own 
artists  and  orchestras,  writers  and  poets 
who  have  made  impressive  contributions 
to  the  national  scene.  We  hope  the  work 
of  the  Council  will  stimulate  others  of 
talent  and  even  genius.  They  can  make  a 
great  contribution  not  only  to  regional 
art  and  regional  theater,  sculpture,  mu- 
sic and  dance,  to  all  the  arts  and  human- 
ities, but  they  can  make  their  contribu- 
tion to  the  Nation  as  well. 

For  the  first  time  in  history,  the  North- 
west will  have  an  equal  chance  along 
with  other  areas  of  the  United  States  to 
develop  the  unique  resources  of  our  peo- 
ple. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wa.shington  has  expired. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  the  gentleman  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  To  enhance  and  preserve 
the  natural  beauty  of  our  countryside,  to 
improve  and  cherish  what  is  worth  keep- 
ing in  our  cities  and  to  plan  imagina- 
tively for  needed  change — and,  above  all, 
our  most  precious  natural  resource, 
American  children,  will  have  an  abun- 
dant opportunity  to  find  fulfillment 
through  the  arts  and  art  education,  shar- 
ing new  talents,  families  and  friends,  and 
particularly  those  talents  of  learning,  lis- 
tening, and  appreciating. 

I  believe  this  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant bills,  though  far  from  the  most 
expensive,  that  will  reach  the  floor  of  the 
House  this  year. 

I  compliment  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  and  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
for  their  sponsorship,  and  I  compliment 
as  well  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Reid]  and  all  those  on 
his  side,  who  have  given  so  much  atten- 
tion and  support  to  this  legislation. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Horton]. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  legislation,  and  as  a 
sponsor  of  the  original  bill  In  the  89th 
Congress.  I  rise  to  afiQrm  my  support  for 
the  continuation  of  the  National  Foim- 
dation of  the  Arts  and  Humanities. 

Just  a  few  months  after  the  launching 
of  the  first  sputnik  10  years  ago.  the 
people  of  this  country  became  alarmed 
that  we  might  be  behind  the  Soviets  in 
the  fields  of  science  and  engineering.  The 
result  was  that  we  greatly  expanded  the 
role  of  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
sponsorship  of  research  and  graduate 
study  In  the  physical  sciences.  In  addi- 
tion, we  also  stepped  up  programs  spon- 
sored by  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health. 

By  the  middle  of  this  decade  these 
programs  had  grown  so  large  and  so 
visible  on  the  campuses  of  participating 
universities  that  many  felt  the  de- 
emphasls  on  the  arts  and  humanities 
and  the  overemphasis  on  the  physical 


sciences  would  result  in  a  serious  im- 
balance in  our  society. 

Since  the  arts  and  hiunanltles  are  un- 
doubtedly of  primary  necessity  In  any 
society  which  places  a  high  value  on  a 
spirit  of  freedom  and  open-mindedness 
among  its  citizens,  I  gave  my  full  support 
to  this  experimental  venture  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  the  89th  Congress. 
I  now  reafifirm  that  support. 

The  experience  of  the  National  Foun- 
dation of  the  Arts  and  Humanities  in  the 
past  few  years  convinces  me  that  there  is 
a  rightful  place  in  our  Government  for 
a  foundation  designed  to  foster  interest 
and  study  in  these  areas. 

I  applaud  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee who  considered  H.R.  11308.  for  their 
foresight  and  understanding  of  the 
potential  good  that  the  Foundation  can 
do.  I  favor  the  more  balanced  support 
between  the  arts  and  humanities  which 
the  bill  affords,  and  I  favor  the  measured 
expansion  of  this  experimental  program 
into  a  permanent  and  working  part  of 
the  American  system. 

We  are  an  advanced  and  automated 
society  today  because  of  our  zeal  for 
unlocking  and  harnessing  the  secrets  of 
nature  through  science.  But  the  quality 
of  this  society,  and  of  its  people,  wUl  not 
be  determined  by  science  or  systems 
alone.  A  broad  imderstanding  by  Amer- 
icans of  man's  role  in  his  world,  his 
history,  his  thoughts  and  his  creativity, 
has  made  us  a  great  people.  The  National 
Foundation  of  the  Arts  and  Humanities 
has  proven,  with  the  limited  resomces 
allotted  to  it.  that  It  can  help  to  further 
this  great  tradition.  In  this  endeavor,  it 
has  my  full  endorsement  and  support. 
Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.TAFTl. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  issue  on 
this  bill  will  certainly  turn  on'  the  level 
of  financing  and  the  overall  level  of  Gov- 
ernment expenditures  in  that  respect.  It 
is  not  my  purpose  here  to  go  into  these 
factors.  Individual  Members  will  make 
their  own  decisions  as  to  the  extent  of 
priority  they  feel  justified  and  the  level 
of  support  that  should  be  continued. 

However,  there  has  been  raised  on  the 
floor  today  by  tlie  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
who  preceded  me  in  the  debate,  the  ques- 
tion of  censorship.  I  believe  tills  is  a  mis- 
taken impression  which  should  be  cor- 
rected, and  I  rise  tor  the  purpose  of  cor- 
lecting  that  impression. 

First,  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  billions, 
not  millions,  we  supported  insofar  as  the 
scientific  area  is  concerned  in  the  financ- 
ing of  such  research  grants,  many  of 
which  go  to  our  various  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. It  is  true  that  the  aspect  of 
control  of  the  area  of  research  is  some- 
thing about  which  Congress  should  be 
concerned  and  over  which  it  should 
maintain  legislative  oversight.  Similarly. 
I  hope  that  If  this  program  for  the  arts 
and  humanities  continues — and  I  feel 
sure  it  will  continue— the  Congress  will 
continue  to  exercise  oversight  over  the 
areas  here  involved. 

However,  this  is  not  a  matter  of  cen- 
sorship. The  existence  of  a  patron  in  the 
area  of  the  arts  has  never  been  a  matter 
of  censorship.  For  instance,  in  my  own 
home  city  of  Cincinnati,  for  as  long  as  I 


can  remember,  the  city  of  Cincinnati  it- 
self, through  grants,  has  provided  many 
thousands  of  dollars  and  has  continued 
its  support  of  a  symphony  orchestra  and 
an  art  museum.  This  has  contributed 
much  in  making  our  city  a  better  place 
in  which  to  live,  not  to  overlook  its  favor- 
able effect  on  our  economic  climate.  I 
do  not  see  in  that  any  specter  of  censor- 
ship involved. 

I  do  believe  that  if  the  programs  got 
off  base,  if  the  purpose  of  the  orchestra 
or  the  museum  were  diverted  improperly, 
the  city  council  would  cut  off  the  funds 
or  would  remonstrate  and  try  to  get  it 
back  on  the  track. 

There  Is  an  independence  guaranteed 
in  the  bill  itself,  in  section  8(a>,  and 
found  on  page  15  of  the  coaamittee  re- 
port, which  does  spell  out  exactly  how 
the  members  of  the  Council,  which  will 
make  the  determinations,  will  be  selected. 
There  is  a  requirement  that  there  be 
"a  comprehensive  representation  of  the 
views  of  scholars  and  professional  prac- 
titioners In  the  humanities  and  the  pub- 
lic throughout  the  United  States." 

There  is  a  remedy  available  to  the 
Congress  if  there  does  develop  any  cen- 
sorship through  the  direction  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

I  believe  we  should  welcome — and  I 
would  welcome — consideration  on  the 
floor  of  the  particular  programs  author- 
ized under  the  Foundation  grants  in  the 
past  and  in  tlie  future. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  would  con- 
cur with  the  statement  of  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  end  would  point  out. 
in  addition,  that  I  believe  the  members  of 
the  Councils  are  some  of  the  ablest  and 
most  knowledgeable  Americans  in  the 
arts  and  the  humanities,  and  I  believe 
the  whole  intent  of  our  efforts  and  theirs 
is  to  keep  these  selections  totally  free 
from  Government  control  and  based  en- 
tirely on  artistic  and  humanistic  merit. 
Mr.  TAFT.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman, 
and  I  think  it  is  important  that  the 
House  continue  to  review  this  to  see 
that  this  is  done. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  I  Mr.  MayneI. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  in 
Iowa  are  very  proud  of  our  scientific 
achievements  and  production  of  the 
finest  livestock  and  grain  in  the  world, 
but  my  colleagues  should  know  there  is 
also  a  vei-y  vigorous  cultural  and  artis- 
tic life  in  the  Hawkeye  State.  To  mention 
only  one  of  our  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  the  University  of  Iowa,  at  Iowa 
City,  we  have  on  the  faculty  there  not 
only  Dr.  James  Van  Allen,  the  space  sci- 
entist and  discoverer  of  the  Van  Allen 
Belt,  but  also  the  famous  poet.  Paul 
Engle.  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Iowa 
Writers  Workshop,  and  Byron  Burford, 
perhaps  the  most  outstanding  modern 
artist  in  America  today.  Mr.  Burford  had 
a  very  successful  one-man  show  here  at 
George  Washington  University  last  year. 
We  also  have  the  world  famous  Iowa 
String  Quartet,  which  played  earlier  this 
winter  at  the  Corcoran  Gallery  in  Wash- 


ington. They  are  privileged  to  use  on  loan 
the  great  Stradivarius  instruments 
owned  by  the  Corcoran  Gallei-y,  and  will 
play  at  the  Corcoran  again  this  spring.  I 
hope  the  Members  of  this  House  will  at- 
tend. In  my  own  city  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa, 
we  have  one  of  the  finest  symphony  or- 
chestras  in  the  Midwest.  Perliaps  the 
most  distinguished  alumnus  of  the  Sioux 
City  Symphony  is  Howard  Mitchell,  the 
director  of  the  National  Symphony  Or- 
chestra here  in  Washington,  of  wliom  all 
Sioux  Cityans  are  deservedly  proud. 

Sioux  City  also  has  a  tliriving  art  cen- 
ter, a  cjmmunity  theater,  and  ballet 
iTOUp.  Nearby  Cherokee.  Iowa,  bof.;,ts  a 
symphony  orchestra.  Sanford  Art  Cen- 
ter and  Community  Playhouse.  There  are 
organized  theater  groups  at  Ida  Grove, 
Okoboji  and  otlier  communities  in  our 
distiict. 

Since  its  passage  in  1965,  this  act  has 
had  a  most  salutary  effect  in  the  State 
of  Iowa.  It  furnished  the  impetus  for  our 
Governor  to  appoint  nn  inlonnal  Iowa 
State  Arts  Council.  This  was  formaiized 
by  the  State  legislature  in  1967,  which 
made  the  council  a  formal  State  agency, 
gave  it  an  appropriation  of  $50.0(t0.  and 
authorized  it  to  apply  for  Federal  funds. 
This  year  the  Iowa  Arts  Comicil  already 
has  received  S3  6,830  from  the  Federal 
Government  with  no  .strings  attaciied. 
I  think  this  is  something  wiiich  we  on 
my  side  of  the  aisle  liavc  been  fighting 
for;  namely,  that  v.e  have  block  grants 
to  the  States  without  Federal  strings  at- 
tached or  dictation  as  to  how  the  money 
is  to  be  spent.  This  is  certainly  time  of 
this  money  which  our  Iowa  council  re- 
ceived this  year.  The  Iowa  coimcil  in- 
cludes some  of  the  foremost  citizens  of 
our  State,   people   who   are   thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  practical  problems  con- 
fronting the  arts  in  Iowa  cities  and  towns. 
I  am  personally  acquainted  with  a  num- 
ber of  these  fine  people  and  can  vouch 
for  their  ability  and  experience  in  t'nis 
field.  For  example,  Mrs.  James  W.  Gra- 
ham of  Sioux  City,  past  president  of  the 
Sioux   City    Symphony   and   for  many 
years  a  board  member  of  the  American 
Symphony  Orchestra  League,  and  Bob 
Greenleaf  of  Centerville,  president  of  the 
Southern  Iowa  Utilities  Co. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  the  gentleman  1  additional 
minute. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Also  Mr.  James  Schamm 
of  Burlington,  a  department  store  ex- 
ecutive who  with  his  wife.  Dorothy,  has 
assembled  one  of  this  country's  most 
tasteful  and  comprehensive  private  col- 
lections of  modem  art.  The  chairman  of 
the  council  is  Raymond  D.  Reed,  head 
of  the  Department  of  Architecture  of 
Iowa  State  University  at  Ames. 

Some  Members  of  the  House  have  ex- 
pressed concern  today  that  this  act  might 
lead  to  Federal  censorship  or  domination 
of  the  arts  through  these  State  coun- 
cils. 

I  want  to  aissure  my  colleagues  that 
with  people  like  Kathrj-n  Graham.  Bob 
Greenleaf.  Jim  Schramm,  and  Raymond 
Reed  as  members  there  has  not  been  and 
will  not  be  any  Federal  censorship  or 
domination  of  arts  in  Iowa.  This  talk 
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about  censorship  is  a  bugaboo  which  cer- 
tainly Is  not  substantiated  by  the  facts. 

The  Iowa  council  is  going  forward  with 
30  excellent  projects  in  our  State.  They 
are  coordinating  the  efforts  of  tdl  arts 
groups  in  Iowa,  and  are  sponsoring  tour- 
ing groups  which  will  bring  great  music, 
drama,  daince,  poetry,  and  the  fine  arts  to 
our  people.  The  violinist.  Charles  Treger. 
winner  of  the  principal  international 
competition  in  Europe,  and  a  former 
member  of  the  Iowa  String  Quartet.  Is 
one  of  the  artists  who  will  be  presented 
In  recitals  throughout  Iowa.  Opera  work- 
shops and  exhibits  of  painting  and  sculp- 
ture are  also  being  planned. 

Based  upon  our  actual  experience  in 
Iowa.  I  can  certainly  commend  this 
program  of  State  arts  coimcils  under 
the  act  to  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  RE3D  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  myself  the  time  remaining. 

Mr.  Chairmsui.  I  believe  that  the  issue 
before  us  today  is  in  part  whether  or  not 
we  will  recognize  and  support  as  a  na- 
tion the  £u-ts  and  the  humanities  at  a 
significant  and  major  level.  We  are  do- 
ing less  10  this  regard  than  any  other 
country  in  the  Western  World.  Whether 
we  look  at  Austria,  which  started  gov- 
ernment support  in  1705.  or  Prance, 
which  started  government  support  in 
1608  with  the  Comedie  Prancaise,  the 
fact  is  clear  that  the  United  States  is 
not  providing  adequate  support  to  the 
arts  and  the  humanities. 

The  second  point  Is  that  we  are  con- 
fronted today  by  a  question  of  survival, 
survival  of  the  livelihoods  of  many  of 
our  artists  and.  perhaps,  survival  of  some 
of  our  humanist  traditions. 

I  believe  that  we  should  recognize  that 
many  of  our  best  artists  are  going  over- 
seas and  that  some  of  our  finest  singers 
are  under  contract  in  Europe  because 
they  cannot  find  employment  in  the 
United  States 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  trust  that 
we  shall  carefully  consider  our  course 
in  the  future.  We  must  recognize  that 
there  Is  a  great  disparity  in  the  United 
States  between  things  of  the  Intellect 
and  spirit  and  material  things.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  hope  that  through  the  ef- 
forts of  this  bill  and  other  steps  we  will 
soon  have  more  permanent  theater 
groups  in  this  Nation.  We  €hould  have 
at  least  ten — we  have  only  five.  I  would 
surely  think  that  America  can  afford  at 
least  12  ssrmphony  orchestras  which  are 
not  worried  about  their  survival  on  a 
day-to-day  basis,  and  I  hope  that  we  can 
adequately  finance  at  least  five  opera 
companies  whereas  today  there  Is  only 
one  that  has  any  significant  financial 
resources. 

In  short,  I  believe  that  what  we  do 
here  today  will  give  a  clear  indication  as 
to  whether  or  not  we  believe  our  artists 
and  humanists  should  be  ranked  with 
the  educators,  and  whether  Congress  will 
give  proper  recognition  to  the  arts  and 
the  humanities. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  concluding  the  debate,  I 
would  like  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
all  who  have  taken  part  in  the  debate, 
particularly  to  the  moving  and  articulate 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota,  and  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 


Mr.  Elngle.  to  whom  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  MatneI  referred,  was  an 
original  member  of  the  Arts  Endowment 
Council,  and  remains  so  with  a  term  to 
expire  in  1970.  He  has  made  a  great 
contribution. 

It  has  not  been  pointed  out  yet.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  extent  to  which  these  pro- 
grams have  achieved  public  acceptance. 
It  has  really  been  amazing.  From  every 
vraXk.  of  life  we  have  had  and  they  have 
had  commendation  for  the  quality  of 
their  work,  and  for  the  quality  of  their 
grants,  and  for  their  efforts. 

Virtually  every  major  newspaper  has 
done  so.  and  the  two  in  Washington 
have,  and  the  New  York  Times,  and  in- 
numerable others  have  expressed  edi- 
torial support. 

At  a  proper  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
shall  insert  these  expressions  of  support 
Into  the  Record. 

The  same  is  true  In  the  academic 
community:  from  the  smallest  colleges 
in  the  United  States  of  a  private  nature 
to  the  great  land-grant  universities,  and 
the  greatest  sized  private  colleges  and 
universities,  there  is  virtually  unanimous 
approval  of  the  work  in  the  arts  and  the 
humanities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  this  bill  de- 
serves the  full  support  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  of  the  House,  and 
I  hope  that  they  will  give  it  their  support. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  BUTTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
impressed  with  the  achievements  of  the 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities,  and  particularly  with  the 
educational  efforts  of  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Humanities. 

Since  its  establishment,  the  Endow- 
ment has  carried  on  a  balanced  program 
involving  public  projects,  research 
grants,  fellowships  and  educational  proj- 
ects. Increasingly  the  emphasis  of  the 
Endowment  has  been  on  educational 
projects  aimed  at  improving  the  quality 
of  the  humanities  in  our  schools,  colleges 
and  universities — for  example,  I  note 
from  the  authorization  hearings  that  the 
Endowment  will  allocate  one-third  of  its 
fiscal  1969  estimate  to  its  educational 
program. 

One  focus  of  this  concern  with  educa- 
tion is  the  Endowment's  drive  for  better 
presentation  of  the  hiunanitles  in  the 
schools.  Two  major  Endowment  projects 
begun  in  1967  are  likely  to  have  a  pro- 
found effect  on  the  teaching  of  the  hu- 
manities at  the  elementary  and  second- 
ary level.  One  is  the  Commission  on  the 
Humanities  in  the  Schools,  composed  of 
distinguished  educators  and  private  cit- 
zens  who  will  make  recommendations  to 
the  Endowment  for  the  improvement  of 
the  teaching  of  the  humanities.  The  oth- 
er is  the  National  Humanities  Faculty,  a 
group  of  outstanding  college  and  univer- 
sity scholar-teachers  who  will  work  with 
a  small  number  of  school  systems  on  an 
experimental  basis,  with  a  view  to  pro- 
moting innovation  in  the  schools'  in- 
struction and  curriculum.  As  these  two 
projects  suggest,  the  Endowment  is  try- 
ing to  create  an  atmosphere  in  which 
the  colleges  and  universities  recognize 
the  opportunity  available  to  them  in 
the  schools,  and  the  schools  recognize  the 


potential  of  the  Nation's  colleges  and 
universities. 

Another  focus  of  the  Endowment  is  in 
the  area  of  higher  education ;  the  largest 
single  activity  In  the  Endowment's  pro- 
grams under  the  new  authorization  in- 
volves grants  to  colleges  and  universities 
for  improving  the  quality  of  humanities 
instruction.  In  1965,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  estimated  to  have  spent  $550 
million  for  academic  science  education  in 
the  Nation's  Institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing. The  concentration  on  the  sciences 
must  be  supplemented  by  renewed  effort 
to  develop  momentum  in  the  humanities, 
which  are  central  to  the  preservation  of 
the  American  heritage. 

One  aspect  of  this  di'ive  to  get  the  hu- 
manities into  motion  involves  institu- 
tional cooperation.  The  humanities  can 
benefit  greatly  from  the  efforts  of  col- 
leges and  universities  to  complement  and 
reinforce  each  other's  faculty,  curricu- 
lums.  and  libraries.  The  Endowment 
made  two  grants  in  this  area  in  1967,  one 
enabling  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
and  four  other  area  colleges  to  create  and 
refine  an  interdisciplinary  graduate  pro- 
gram, and  the  other  allowing  the  Great 
Lakes  College  Association  to  develop  a 
program  for  institutional  cooperation 
that  will  strengthen  the  humanities  de- 
partments of  the  member  colleges 
through  joint  planning  of  their  curricula 
and  through  exchanges  with  university 
departments. 

All  of  these  educational  projects, 
whether  they  are  at  the  elementary 
school  level  or  at  the  college  and  imiver- 
slty  level,  are  aimed  at  achieving  the 
major  objectives  of  the  Eiidowment's 
education  program — the  development  of 
better  teachers  of  the  humanities  and 
the  Improvement  of  the  substantive 
quality  of  the  humanistic  material  they 
present. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
add  my  vigorous  support  for  H.R.  11308. 
the  bill  to  continue  and  expand  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities Act  of  1965. 

My  district  of  Minneapolis,  and  the 
entire  State  of  Minnesota,  have  a  lot  rid- 
ing on  this  legislation.  For  a  modest  out- 
lay of  Federal  money — much  of  it 
matched  by  the  State,  by  towns  and 
cities  find  by  educational  institutions — 
numerous  cultural  activities  have  been 
made  available  to  Mlnnesotans.  Many  of 
these  activities  would  not  have  existed 
'if  the  National  Foundation  had  not  been 
created  by  Congress  3  years  ago. 

Funding  of  projects  under  the  act  is 
handled  by  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts  and  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities.  Total  obligations  to 
Minnesota  from  the  two  endowments, 
as  of  February  20,  were  $318,062.  A  large 
share  of  the  $236,186  in  grants  from  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  was  in 
funds  that  have  been  matched.  The 
$81,876  in  Humanities  Endowment  funds, 
on  the  other  hands,  was  in  straight  Fed- 
eral grants. 

The  largest  sum  granted  to  Minnesota 
so  far  has  been  the  $76,436  to  the  Min- 
nesota State  Arts  Council  for  support  of 
art  activities  in  the  State.  More  than 
two-thirds  of  this  has  been  matched 
with  State  funds.  The  State  arts  council 
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was  written  into  Miimesota  law  by  the 
legislature  in  resp>on£e  to  passage  of  the 
Federal  law.  Its  executive  director.  Dean 
A.  Myhr,  wrote  me  recently  to  urge  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  before  us  today : 

This  legislation,  of  course.  Is  a  major  break- 
through for  the  art«  in  this  country. 

And  in  a  conversation  last  week,  he 
said: 

without  the  National  Endowment  office 
we  wouldn't  be  In  business  today. 

Mr.  Myhr  spoke  with  great  enthusiasm 
of  some  of  the  activities  supported  by  the 
State  Arts  Council :  statewide  tours  of  the 
Minneapolis  Symphony  Orchestra,  the 
repertory  company  of  the  famed  Tyrone 
Guthrie  Theater  of  Minneap>olis  and  the 
Contemporary  Dance  Playhouse;  an 
"artists-in-residence"  program  featuring 
an  outstanding  artist  and  an  exhibit  of 
his  work,  traveling  by  special  bus  to  out- 
State  towns  and  cities;  a  "poet-ln-resi- 
dence"  program  in  Bloomington,  Minn., 
under  which  public  school  students  would 
be  visited  by  an  eastern  poet  for  2  weeks. 

A  bulletin  from  the  arts  council  lists 
dozens  of  art  exhibits,  musical  and 
theatrical  performances  throughout  Min- 
nesota during  January  and  February. 
Another  sheet,  "Twenty  Minnesota 
Printmakers,"  names  State  artists  par- 
ticipating in  a  council-sponsored  exhibi- 
tion in  St.  Paul.  Another,  "Minnesota  Art 
Portfolio,"  catalogs  an  exhibition  of 
drawings,  prints,  and  water  colors  by  pro- 
fessional Minnesota  artists.  An  eye- 
catching poster  advertises  a  traveling  ex- 
hibition, "Your  Town — Today  and  To- 
morrow," designed  to  "arouse  peoples' 
concern  for  their  visible  environments 
and  to  stimulate  action  to  improve  them." 

But  the  work  of  the  State  Arts  Coun- 
cil, Mr.  Chairman,  reflects  only  part  of 
the  cultural  encouragement  given  to 
Mlnnesotans  by  the  Arts  and  Himianities 
Act.  Following  is  a  list  of  the  other  obliga- 
tions to  the  State  by  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts  through  Feb- 
ruary 20: 

Graduation  Awards. — ^Two  outstanding 
graduating  students  received  $1,000  each  to 
enable  them  to  travel  and  enrich  their  cul- 
tural experience.  They  were  Donald  B.  Mc- 
Adams,  Jr.,  of  Itllnneapolls,  who  attended 
the  Minneapolis  School  of  Art  and  Aders 
Shafer,  a  creative  writing  student  who  lives 
In  St.  Paul. 

Sister  M.  Bemetta  Qulnn,  an  author  and 
teacher  In  the  Department  of  English  at  the 
College  of  Saint  Teresa  In  Winona,  received 
a  grant  awarded  Jointly  by  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts  and  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Humanities  for  a  critical 
study  entitled  Si/mbolic  Language  in  Modern 
Poetry.  The  work  is  to  Include  treatment  of 
the  poetry  of  Wallace  Stevens.  William  Carlos 
Wllllanu,  Ezra  Pound,  and  Theodore  Roethke. 
The  amount  of  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts  grant  Is  95.000. 

Awards  to  Individual  Visual  Artists. — 
Charles  Blederman,  a  painter  and  sculptor 
residing  In  Red  Wing  and  Jean  FoUett,  a 
painter  and  sculptor  residing  In  St.  Paul,  each 
received  an  award  of  $5,000  to  encourage 
future  eSort  In  visual  arts. 

Two  grants  totaling  $67,500  have  been 
awarded  to  the  Minnesota  Theatre  Company 
la  Minneapolis.  An  initial  allocation  of  $45,- 
000  was  made  to  the  Company  to  assist  In 
meeting  the  demands  of  producing  a  new 
English  language  version  of  the  Oresteia  by 
John  Lewln.  The  play  opened  during  the  1967 
season  and  was  highly  praised  by  critics  and 


audiences.  A  second  matching  grant  of  $22,- 
500  was  made  during  FT  1968  to  the  Com- 
pany for  general  artistic  support. 

Jon  R.  Oace,  an  architecture  student  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  received  a  $500 
grant  for  travel. 

The  Firehouse  Theatre  in  Minneapolis  was 
awarded  a  $10,000  grant  under  a  program  to 
provide  assistance  to  experimental  theatres. 
Firehouse  is  the  only  major  theatre  dealing 
experimentally  with  the  writing  of  plays  and 
their  production  outside  the  metropolitan 
New  York  area. 

The  Office  Jor  Advanced  Drama  Research 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota  In  Minneap- 
olis received  a  $10,000  matching  grant  for 
support  of  Its  work. 

The  Minneapolis  Society  of  Fine  Arts  re- 
ceived a  grant  of  $11,750  (matching  money) 
to  assist  In  planning  and  carrying  out  a  se- 
ries of  workshops  for  museum  personnel. 

Gustavus  Adolphus  College  In  St.  Peter  was 
awarded  a  $1,000  matching  grant  for  audi- 
ence development  in  its  music  programs. 

Minneapolis  was  one  of  the  cities  chosen 
for  the  second  In  a  series  of  programs  talcing 
poets  into  the  classrooms  of  the  schools.  The 
program  is  run  by  the  Academy  of  American 
Poets.  Amount  of  the  $70,000  overall  grant  to 
be  expended  in  Minneapolis  is  $12,000. 

The  Center  Opera  Company  of  the  Walker 
Art  Center  in  Minneapolis  received  a  match- 
ing grant  of  $20,000  for  support  of  its  pro- 
grams. 

John  Berryman,  Minneapolis,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  American  poets,  was 
awarded  $10,000  by  the  National  Council  on 
the  Arts  in  recognition  of  his  contributions 
to  American  letters  during  the  past  three 
decades. 

Following  are  the  obligations  of  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities 
to  Minnesota  through  February  20: 

Three  summer  stlf>ends,  averaging  $2,000 
each,  to  yoiinger  scholars  (persons  within 
five  years  of  earning  their  PhD.  degree)  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  Carleton  College 
and  the  University  of  Minnesota  Morris 
Branch. 

An  $8,142  younger  scholar  fellowship  for 
six  to  eight  months  of  study  by  a  student  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota. 

An  $18,728  resident  grant  to  the  University 
of  Minnesota  for  linguistic  study  of  the  Up- 
per Midwest. 

A  $5,000  grant  to  the  Minnesota  State  His- 
torical Society  for  a  study  of  the  fur  trade 
between  1770  and  1820. 

A  $10,000  grant  to  St.  John's  University  to 
microfilm  pre- 1600  manuscripts  in  European 
monasteries. 

A  $2,000  joint  grant  with  the  Endowment 
for  the  Arts  for  a  project  by  a  IiUnnesota 
artist. 

Two  senior  fellowships  worth  $16,000  each 
to  professors  at  Carleton  and  the  University 
of  Minnesota. 

These  lists,  Mr.  Chairmsui,  illustrate 
the  importance  to  Minnesota  of  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  arts  and  humanities  pro- 
gram. In  closing,  I  would  like  to  quote 
from  two  other  letters  expressing  support 
for  the  National  Foundation. 

Walter  G.  Robinson,  president  of  the 
Mlimeapolls  Society  of  Fine  Arts,  wrote: 

As  a  member  of  the  State  Arts  Council  In 
Minnesota,  I  can  assure  you  that  the  funds 
which  have  been  provided  by  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  have  been  of  im- 
measurable assistance  In  carrying  cultural 
programs  throughout  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota, especially  in  the  area  of  helping  small 
cultural  groups  to  achieve  quality  program- 
ming. Many  of  the  individual  grants  from 
the  National  Foiindatlon  on  the  Arts  have 
filled  a  vital  gap  in  the  meager  support  re- 
ceived by  the  artists  and  cultural  organiza- 
tions. 


And  Robert  R.  Blgelow,  president  of 
Minneapolis  Local  73,  American  Federa- 
tion of  Musicians,  wrote: 

Tou  know  the  Importance  of  this  bill  for 
the  continuation  and  growth  of  the  per- 
forming arts  and  the  cultural  expansion  In 
this  country. 

Attempts  will  be  made.  I  am  sure,  to 
weaken  this  bill  by  amending  it.  I  urge 
all  Members  to  support  the  bill  in  its  pres- 
ent form  and  oppose  any  weakening 
amendments. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  this  bill.  Frankly,  I  cannot 
believe  that  in  this  year  of  fiscal  year 
crisis  Congress  would  seriously  consider 
increasing  the  authorization  of  the  na- 
tional arts  and  humanities  program  by 
500  percent. 

I  believe  that  many  of  the  Members 
of  this  House  do  not  know  exactly  what 
is  in  this  program,  so  I  will  discuss  it 
briefly.  Essentially,  it  has  three  parts: 
first,  the  National  Endowment  for  tiie 
Humanities,  second,  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts,  and  third,  an  over- 
all program  for  aid  to  the  States  in  the 
field  of  arts  and  humanities. 

In  fiscal  1969,  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts  is  to  get  $22  million.  The 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities 
is  to  get  $27.5  million.  And  the  program 
of  grants  to  the  States  is  to  get  $5  million. 
Let  me  add  that  for  this  fiscal  year  the 
whole  package  is  receiving  only  $10  mil- 
lion, so  that  what  we  are  talking  about  in 
this  bill  is  a  500-percent  increase. 

Now  I  want  to  make  It  very  clear  just 
what  sort  of  boondoggles  are  to  be  fi- 
nanced imder  these  schemes.  The  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts  can  do  as 
follows:  It  can  make  contracts  with  any 
artistic  groups  or  with  individual  artists, 
and  it  can  subsidize  any  kind  of  artistic 
production  "irrespective  or  origin."  The 
words  "irrespective  of  origin"  are  right 
in  the  statute.  Consider  this  for  a  min- 
ute: the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  can  use  its  slush  fund — and  they 
want  $22  million  this  year  and  $32  mil- 
lion next  year — to  subsidize  any  bearded 
agitator  who  can  wield  a  palntbnish.  any 
screwball  folksinger  who  can  hum  "We 
Shall  Overcome"  and  any  Vletnik  who 
can  strum  a  guitar. 

Moreover,  because  any  production,  "Ir- 
respective of  origin,"  can  be  subsidized, 
taxpayer  dollars  can  be  used  to  subsidize 
anti-Vietnam  movies  made  by  European 
Communists  or  antiwhite  plays  written 
by  black  nationalists  like  LeRoi  Jones. 
And  in  case  some  of  the  Members  of  this 
House  think  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  never  subsidize  such  pro- 
grams, let  me  remind  you  that  Sargent 
Shriver's  OflBce  of  Economic  Opportunity 
gave  $100,000  to  LeRol  Jones  and  his 
Black  Arts  Repertory  Theatre  to  help 
them  out  on  antiwhite  plays  like  "The 
Toilet,"  which  portrayed  whites  as  homo- 
sexuals. All  of  this  can  be  done  imder  this 
wide-open  language  in  this  bill — and  it  is 
section  2  I  am  referring  to,  which  I  hope 
that  you  will  read  carefully. 

Anybody  who  reads  this  section  will  see 
its  faults.  It  allow  taxpayer  dollars  to  be 
used  to  subsidize  beatniks  and  hippies; 
it  allows  taxpayer  dollars  to  be  used  to 
subsidize  Communist  and  black  national- 
ist theater  productions;  and  last  but  not 
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least,  it  enables  the  Federal  Government 
to  buy  theater  tickets  to  help  ball  out 
Broadway  plays  that  have  flopped:  $200.- 
000  worth  were  recently  purchased,  ac- 
cording to  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

This  program.  In  my  judgment,  is  a 
great  waste  of  the  taxpayer's  hard- 
earned  money  and  does  not  deserve  to  be 
increased  while  we  are  fighting  a  war.  It 
Is  a  sad  day  when  the  United  States 
cannot  provide  safe  weapons  for  its 
soldiers  but  can  spare  subsidies  for  Viet- 
niks  and  subversive  folk  singers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  support  this 
program  under  the  present  level  if  it 
would  cure  all  of  the  shortcomings  by 
makmg  the  following  changes.  First,  re- 
move the  authorization  to  make  grants 
to  individual  aitists.  This  is  done  by  re- 
moving the  power  of  the  Endowment  to 
contract  with  individuals  and  to  give 
them  grants-in-aid.  I  think  it  is  much 
safer  to  allow  grants  and  subsidies  to 
groups  only.  Aid  to  mdividuals  is  liable 
to  turn  out  to  be  nothing  more  than  a 
subsidy  for  lilppies,  beatniks,  junkies, 
and  Vietniks. 

Secondly,  if  we  take  away  the  Endow- 
ment's permission  to  subsidize  artistic 
productions  without  regard  to  origin.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  "irrespective  of 
origin  "  provision  is  iwtentially  danger- 
ous. We  do  not  want  taxpayer's  dollars 
being  used  to  subsidize  productions  from 
the  Soviet  bloc  any  more  than  we  want 
taxpayer's  dollars  used  to  help  build 
automobile  plants  for  the  Russians. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  this  section 
could  be  used  to  subsidize  Red  Chinese 
and  North  Vietnamese  documentaries 
designed  to  serve  propaganda  purposes. 
Granted  this  seems  far-fetched,  but  a 
North  'Vietnamese  docimientary  was  re- 
cently shown  on  publicly  aided  educa- 
tional TV;  it  is  only  a  short  step  to 
distribution  subsidies. 

The  'irrespective  of  origin"  provision 
would  also  allow  the  Endowment  to  sub- 
sidize black  nationalist  theater  projects, 
something  the  Federal  Government  has 
already  done.  Here  I  am  referring  to 
Sargent  Shriver's  poverty  program  grant 
to  LeRoi  Jones  and  his  Black  Arts  Reper- 
torj-  Theater.  Mr.  Jones  used  his  Federal 
grant  to  put  on  a  play  which  portrayed 
white  people  as  homosexuals.  Somewhat 
later.  Nev  York  ix)lice  raided  his  Black 
Arts  Tlieater  and  found  a  black  national- 
ist iii.^enal  of  meat  cleavers,  shotguns, 
and  crossbows.  The  poverty  farce  gave 
this  theater  SIOO.OOO;  maybe  It  helped 
buy  the  weapons. 

I  would  .support  this  type  of  legislation 
if  it  further  included  a  provision  which 
jirohibits  aid  to  any  production,  work- 
shop or  group  or  groups  which  cast  dis- 
repute on  the  Government,  flag,  emblems 
of  .^imed  Force.s  of  the  United  States  or 
any  .State  or  municipality  thereof  or  on 
any  racial  or  reiigious  group.  This  would 
prevent  the  Endowment  from  giving 
money  to  Vietnik  folksinging  groups, 
anarchist  theater  troupes.  Communist 
movies  and  black  nationalists  who  put 
on  plays  describing  white  people  as 
homosexuals. 

I  want  to  be  sure  that  this  Endowment 
does  not  become  a  gra\'y  train  for  agi- 
tators and  malcontents  who  pervert  "art" 
into  an  attack  on  the  foundations  of 
the  American  way  of  life. 


Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman  as  we 
proceed  in  our  consideration  of  H.R. 
11308.  amendments  to  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities 
Act  of  1965.  I  am  reminded  of  the  great 
measure  of  responsibility  borne  by  one 
of  our  colleagues  in  connection  with  this 
legislation.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Pennsylvania, 
Congressman  William  S.  Moorhead, 
whose  early  interest  and  sponsorship  and 
whose  persistent  and  persuasive  efforts 
saw  the  dream  of  a  National  Foundation 
on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  become 
reality. 

In  the  summer  of  1964  Congres.sman 
Moorhead  introduced  the  first  legislation 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  Government 
aid  to  the  arts  and  the  humanities.  As  he 
testified  at  the  hearings  on  the  National 
Arts  and  Humanities  Foundation  in 
March  1965: 

The  overwhelming  response  to  the  bill  .  .  . 
greatly  exceeded  even  my  fondest  expecta- 
tions. 

By  March  of  1965.  Mr.  Moorhead  had 
over  100  cosponsors  for  his  bill,  giving  it 
a  greater  number  of  cosponsors  than 
any  bill  before  Congress,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  say  that  I  was  among  these  co- 
sponsors. 

Encouraged  by  .t;eneral  support  In  the 
Congress  and  from  the  public.  Mr.  Moor- 
head organized  this  active  support  behind 
the  legislation  to  create  a  National 
Foundation  made  up  of  two  National  En- 
dowments— one  for  the  arts  and  one  for 
the  humanities — the  measure  which  be- 
came law  on  September  29,  1965. 

It  is  interesting  now  to  examine  in 
retrospect  some  of  our  stronger  reserva- 
tions about  this  legislation,  and  to  note 
how.  In  fact,  they  have  either  material- 
ized or  been  allayed  in  the  2  years  of 
Foundation  operation.  Barnaby  C.  Kee- 
ney.  now  Chairman  of  the  National  En- 
dowment on  the  Humanities,  in  1965 — 
Saturday  Review.  March  20.  1965 — dis- 
cussed some  of  the  most  serious  objec- 
tions to  the  National  Foundation.  Among 
these  lurked  the  specter  of  Federal 
control. 

Critics  of  the  Idea  of  a  Federal  role  in 
the  arts  and  humanities,  were  quick  to 
point  to  the  restrictive  policies  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  which  has  consistently 
suppressed  and  even  punished  artists 
and  writers  who  have  shown  too  much 
of  the  "wrong"  kinds  of  originality.  Of 
course,  we  only  have  to  recall  the  very 
recent  literary  trials  in  the  U.S.S.R.  ahd 
the  immigration  to  this  country  of 
Svetlana  Alliluyeva  to  be  reminded  that 
such  a  comparison  of  blatant  suppres- 
sion of  free  speech  is  impossible  for  this 
country,  with  or  without  a  national 
foundation. 

Perhaps  a  less  overt  kind  of  suppres- 
sion was  what  worried  most  critics — the 
fear  that  a  new  foundation  would  make 
mistakes  or  act  indiscreetly,  thus  puttmg 
itself  and  its  beneficiaries  in  the  line  of 
congressional  fire  and  public  censure. 
But  thus  far  such  fears  have  proven 
quite  unfounded.  In  the  words  of  the 
New  York  Times  recently: 

The  foundation  has  set  a  record  of  which 
It  can  be  proud.  Born  part  of  despair  and 
disbelief,  It  has  established  for  Itself  In  the 
world  of  the  arts  a  reputation  not  only  for 
fair  dealing  but  also  for  perceptlveness." 
(Editorial,  February  6.  1968) 


Likewise,  I  would  like  to  commend  my 
colleagues  in  both  Chambers  for  the 
manner  in  which  the  majority  of  them 
have  reacted  to  the  Foundation  and  its 
operations.  They  have,  for  the  most  part, 
exhibited  tolerance  In  their  views,  re- 
spect for  the  integrity  of  the  National 
Foundation,  and  moderation  in  public 
discussion  of  the  matters. 

There  will,  of  course,  always  be  ac- 
countability involved  in  programs  which 
utilize  public  moneys.  But  there  need  be 
no  elements  of  acrimony  between  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  and  Congress,  and  no 
harsh  restrictions  or  controls  between 
the  Foundation  and  its  grantees  so  long 
as  there  is  integrity,  good  sense,  and 
mutual  respect  apparent  at  every  level. 

In  addition,  it  seems  to  me  abundantly 
clear  that  any  risks  involved  in  passing 
the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
the  Humanities  Act  of  1965  have  cer- 
tainly been  worth  taking,  for  there  is 
persuasive  evidence  that  in  only  2  short 
years  of  operation,  both  Endowments 
have  made  a  real  impact  and  a  real  dif- 
ference in  their  respective  fields. 

For  example,  according  to  the  Second 
Annual  Report  of  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Humanities,  the  157  hu- 
mamties  fellow.ships  awarded  by  the 
Endowment  in  1967  increased  the  total 
fellowship  support  in  the  humanities  by 
30  percent.  Awards  by  the  Endowment 
to  younger  scholars  just  embarking  on 
careers  almost  tripled  the  available 
awards  in  that  area. 

Before  1965  only  17  States  and  Puerto 
Rico  had  official  State  art  agencies  or 
councils.  Now  all  50  States,  Puerto  Rico. 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam  have  art 
councils  or  agencies  and  have  received 
grants  to  survey  their  cultural  resources, 
develop  programs,  facilities,  and  services 
for  the  arts.  In  fiscal  year  1967,  the  first 
year  for  which  such  funds  were  available, 
according  to  the  Second  Annual  Report 
of  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts. 
295  new  or  expanded  art  programs  were 
aided. 

In  closing  I  note  the  eloquent  reason- 
ing of  Barnaby  Keeney,  able  Chairman 
of  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Hu- 
manities, in  stating  our  urgent  need  for 
arts  and  himianitles  programs: 

The  humanities  and  arts  are  of  central 
Impyortance  to  our  society  and  to  ourselves 
as  Individuals.  They  at  once  express  and 
shape  our  thoughts.  They  give  us  the  beauti- 
ful to  see  and  teach  what  to  look  for.  .  .  . 
Only  through  the  best  Ideas  and  the  best 
teaching  can  we  cope  with  the  problems  that 
surround  us  and  the  opportunities  that  He 
beyond  these  problems.  Our  fulflllment  as  a 
nation  depends  upon  the  development  of  our 
minds,  and  our  relations  to  one  another  and 
to  our  society  depend  upon  our  understand- 
ing of  one  another  and  of  our  society.  The 
humanities  and  the  arts,  therefore,  are  at  the 
center  of  our  lives  and  are  of  prime  impor- 
tance to  the  nation  and  to  ourselves.  Simply 
stated.  It  Is  In  the  national  interest  that  the 
humanities  and  arts  develop  exceedingly 
well."  (Saturday  Review,  March  20,  1965) 

I  think  we  need  only  survey  for  a  mo- 
ment the  muddle  of  our  world  to  realize 
the  dire  necessity  for  clear  thinking  and 
better  human  understanding  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  It  is  for  this  most  vital  reason 
on  which  our  very  survival  depends  that 
I  again  strongly  support  measures  to  aid 
the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
the  Humanities.  HM.  11308  will  accom- 


plish this  end  by  extending  and  expand- 
ing current  programs  through  fiscal  year 
1970,  and  therefore,  I  urge  Its  early  en- 
actment into  law. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
express  my  unqualified  support  for  H.R. 
11308.  the  amendments  to  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Human- 
ities Act  of  1965.  Barnaby  Keeney.  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities,  has  said: 

other  things  can  make  us  wealthy  and 
powerful;  the  humanities  are  to  make  us 
wise. 

Surely,  none  can  deny  that  wisdom  in 
these  perplexing  times  is  a  precious  com- 
modity Indeed.  If  the  humanities  are  to 
make  us  wise,  art  is  the  reflection  and 
expression  of  that  wisdom — a  means  of 
communicating  the  intangible  as{>ects  of 
man's  experience  to  his  fellows  and  to 
generations  to  come. 

Wordsworth  defined  poetry  as  "emo- 
tion recollected  in  tranquillity."  I  should 
like  to  suggest  that  one  of  the  essentials 
for  creative  endeavors  of  any  sort  is  the 
opportunity  for  such  recollection.  At  the 
very  time  when  our  complex  society  is  in 
desperate  need  of  perspective,  of  a 
thoughtful  consideration  of  the  present 
and  future  state  of  mankind,  this  oppor- 
tunity is  only  too  rare.  We  are  often 
trapped  In  the  maelstrom  of  the  present 
In  which  the  long-range  Imphcatlons  of 
our  course  may  become  obscure.  The 
Foimdatlon  on  the  Arts  and  the  Human- 
ities can  provide  the  citizens  of  this  Na- 
tion with  the  opportunity  to  reflect  cre- 
atively on  the  past,  to  ponder  and  express 
the  present,  and  to  plan  and  prepare  for 
the  future. 

The  skepticism  which  accompanied  the 
beglxmings  of  the  National  Foundation 
on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  has 
long  since  been  dispelled. 

The  most  astute  and  objective  pro- 
fessional artists  support  this  founda- 
tion and  the  bill  that  would  renew  Its 
work  throughout  the  United  States.  Evi- 
dence for  the  spirited  support  the  Foun- 
dation has  earned  In  my  home  district 
alone — the  Springfield,  Mass.,  region — 
is  provided  by  the  telegrams  that  two 
American  Federation  of  Musicians  locals 
have  sent  me  urging  passage  of  H.R. 
11308.  One  telegram  is  signed  by  James 
L.  Falvey,  president  of  the  Hampden 
County  Musicians'  Association.  Local  171 
of  the  AFM.  It  reads: 

Congressional  passage  of  H.R.  11308  Is  of 
vital  Importance  to  our  organization  and  to 
all  musicians,  artists  and  performers  In  the 
country,  and  will  benefit  the  general  public 
throughout  the  nation.  We  understand  that 
this  bill  will  be  up  for  a  vote  during  the 
coming  week.  And, we  would  be  very  grate- 
ful for  your  support  and  for  anything  that 
you  can  do  that  would  aid  Its  passage. 

The  other  is  signed  by  Gerry  Lamothe, 
president  of  Holyoke  Local  144  of  the 
AFM.  and  Charles  Wall,  the  recording 
secretary  of  local  144.  It  reads: 

Holyoke  Musicians  Union  Local  144,  AFM 
urges  your  vigorous  supjwrt  towards  the 
passage  of  H.R.  11308  which  comes  up  for 
vote  this  week.  This  bill  which  will  extend 
the  life  of  the  National  Foundation  of  the 
.^rts  and  Humanities  Act  of  1965  Is  of  the  ut- 
most Importance  to  live  music  and  the  other 
performing  arts. 
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These  messages  show  that  professional 
artists  find  the  Foundation  not  only  ad- 
mirable in  principle  but  workable  In 
practice. 

A  recent  editorial  In  the  New  York 
Times  comments: 

The  foundation  has  set  a  record  of  which 
It  can  be  proud.  Born  part  of  despair  and  dls- 
beUef,  It  has  established  for  itself  in  the 
world  of  the  arts  a  reputation  not  only  for 
fair  dealing  but  also  for  perceptlveness. 

Many  of  the  results  of  the  Founda- 
tion's wise  policies  can  already  be  seen  in 
the  Improved  facilities  and  new  programs 
and  projects  which  it  has  sponsored.  It 
will  be  many  years,  however,  before  we 
can  assess  Its  true  impact. 

The  very  existence  of  the  Foundation 
gives  hope  to  the  unknown  and  encour- 
ages the  development  of  talent  which 
might  never  have  surfaced  without  its 
encouragement.  Towns,  rural  areas,  and 
ghettos  which  have  previously  been  Iso- 
lated from  the  American  cultural  main- 
stream are  now  being  given  the  opportu- 
nity to  participate  in  it  and  to  enrich  the 
Nation  with  their  own  imlque  contribu- 
tions. 

Schoolchildren  are  benefiting  from  the 
better  education  which  their  arts  and  hu- 
manities teachers  are  being  trained  to 
offer. 

The  Springfield.  Mass.,  Orchestra  As- 
sociation, Inc.,  governing  body  of  the 
Springfield  Symphony  Orchestra,  points 
out  that  the  Foundation  plays  a  major 
role  in  making  music  part  of  the  educa- 
tion of  this  country's  young  people. 

I  would  like  to  quote  a  letter  I  received 
from  M.  Mark  Layne,  administrative  di- 
rector of  the  Springfield  Orchestra  Asso- 
ciation, urging  swift  and  favorable  action 
on  H.R.  11308: 

Sprincfielo  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Springfield,  Mass.,  February  13, 1988. 
Hon.  Edward  P.  Boland, 
The  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mr  Dear  Ms.  Boland:  The  Springfield  Or- 
chestra Association,  Inc.  would  like  to  go  on 
record  as  favoring  the  passage  of  HR11308, 
extending  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  Humanities  Act  of  1965  through 
June,  1970. 

Somewhere,  sometime  .  .  .  someone  stated 
that  the  Arts,  and  particularly  music,  should 
become  an  Integral  part  of  our  education  and 
that  those  people  who  have  been  exposed  to 
and  appreciate  and  understand  the  classics 
In  all  Its  forms  .  .  .  are  the  better  for  It. 

Others  must  have  agreed  with  this  premise 
for  today,  more  than  ever  before,  there  Is 
greater  emphasis  towards  providing  a  well- 
rounded  educational  program  for  our  stu- 
dents which  Includes  "live  music." 

For  the  past  15  years,  the  Springfield  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  in  cooperation  with  School 
Systems  throughout  Western  Massachusetts, 
has  conducted  a  series  of  "Youth  Concerts" 
attended  by  approximately  20,000  elementary 
and  Junior  high  school  students. 

It  Is  Important  to  note  that  while  a  small 
admission  charge  is  necessary,  it  Is  not 
enough  to  cover  concert  production  expenses, 
requiring  the  special  budgeting  of  $2,000  each 
year  to  cover  the  loss.  And  yet.  It  Is  our  firm 
desire  to  gradually  expand  these  programs, 
thereby  assuring  every  youngster  who  so  de- 
sires an  opportunity  to  hear  live  music  per- 
formed by  a  professional  symphony  orchestra. 

The  role  played  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment through  the  National  Foundation  on 
the  Arts  and  Humanities  Is  becoming  In- 
creasingly more  and  more  important  if  this. 


and  similar  programs  for  our  youth  are  to  be 
continued. 

Sincerely  yours, 

M.  Mark  Layne, 
Administrative  Director. 

The  Foundation  gives  schoolchildren 
an  opportunity  to  approach  art  and 
esthetics  directly.  New  materials  in  the 
classrooms  can  encourage  even  the  shy- 
est child  to  try  his  hand.  In  fact,  edu- 
cators, are  finding  that  the  arts  are  one 
of  the  most  effective  ways  of  reaching 
disadvantaged  children.  Creative  activi- 
ties such  as  painting  and  music  are  be- 
ing successfully  explored  as  a  means  of 
gaining  new  insight  into  these  childrens" 
needs  and  wants.  As  Budd  Shulberg's 
Watts  Writer's  Workshop  so  powerfully 
demonstrates,  the  verbal  arts  are  also 
of  great  value  in  encouraging  the  self- 
expression  which  is  essential  If  the  dis- 
parate parts  of  our  society  are  ever  to 
come  to  a  mutual  understanding  and  ap- 
preciation of  one  another. 

I  submit,  however,  that  important  as 
all  of  these  aspects  of  the  Foundation's 
activities  may  seem,  the  sum  of  their 
effect  is  far  greater  than  the  parts.  For 
we  are  not  only  encouraging  artists, 
scholars,  and  researchers;  we  are  also 
creating  a  large  and  various  audience 
which  will  be  better  equipped  to  judge 
and  enjoy  their  works.  The  very  exist- 
ence of  such  an  audience  will  create  an 
atmosphere  which  is  highly  conducive  to 
the  further  cultural  development  of  the 
Nation. 

The  Springfield,  Mass.,  Theater  Arts 
Association,  a  group  that  sponsors  plays 
acclaimed  throughout  New  England,  is 
creating  such  an  audience  in  the  con- 
gressional district  I  represent — an  audi- 
ence that  has  developed  a  taste  for  good 
drama  and  a  growing  appetite  for  it. 
The  National  F\)undation  on  the  Arts 
and  the  Humanities  will  help  the 
Theater  Arts  Association  to  continue 
educating  that  taste  and  to  continue 
satisfying  that  appetite.  The  Foundation 
will  play  a  critical  role  in  breeding 
whole  new  generations  of  art-conscious 
Americans. 

America's  vitality  has  sometimes  been 
compared  to  that  of  Elizabethan  Eng- 
land. A  true  renaissance,  however,  re- 
quires that  a  nation's,  strength  be 
matched  by  Its  wisdom.  If  we  are  to  use 
our  might  wisely,  we  must  insure  that 
this  country's  development  Is  not  warped 
by  a  narrow  emphasis  on  technology, 
science,  and  the  arts  of  war.  We  must 
give  equal  considerations  to  the  arts  of 
peace. 

The  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities  has  already  proven  Its  value 
to  the  Nation.  Now  let  us  make  our  con- 
tribution to  the  renaissance  in  American 
arts  and  letters  by  extending  the  Foun- 
dation's authorization  for  further  appro- 
priations and  administrative  refine- 
ments as  proposed  by  H.R.  11308.  I  can 
assure  you,  gentlemen,  that  your  fore- 
sight will  be  rewarded  by  a  better 
America. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
29  months  since  its  Inception,  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities has  imdertaken  a  program  of 
support  of  artists  and  artistic  institu- 
tions and  planning,  programs,  and  re- 
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search  In  the  humanities  which  promises 
new  opportunities  for  the  growth  and 
flowering  of  these  disciplines  in  the 
country  today.  Through  its  constituent 
action  groups,  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts  and  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Humanities,  the  Foundation 
has  obligated  close  to  $16  million  during 
the  first  2  years  of  its  operation.  The 
nearly  $10.5  million  given  for  support  of 
the  arts  has  been  supplemented  by  al- 
most $16  million  in  contributions  from 
States,  cities,  and  private  groups  and 
persons. 

I  cannot  emphasize  strongly  enough 
my  personal  support  for  H.R.  11308 — the 
1968  amendments  to  the  original  act  es- 
tablishing the  National  Foundation.  The 
$55  million  which  it  authorizes  in  appro- 
priations for  nscal  1969  Is  a  gratifying 
increase  over  the  funds  allotted  last  year. 
and  while  this  is  a  modest  sum  compared 
with  the  billions  annually  spent  on  the 
national  defense,  it  symbolizes  our  con- 
cern with  another  defense — the  defense 
of  a  national  cultural  and  intellectual 
strength  which  is  at  the  very  roots  of  our 
American  iieritage. 

Just  how  Important  Increased  financial 
support  is  to  the  arts  and  himiarilties  is 
made  very  clear  in  the  second  aimual 
report  of  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts.  Chairman  Roger  L.  Stevens  of 
the  Endowment  notes  in  his  opening 
statement  that  at  the  present  time,  in 
the  performing  arts  alone,  there  is  an 
income  gap — differences  between  ex- 
jienditurcs  and  receipts — of  about  $20  to 
S23  million  per  year.  C.  Douglas  Dillon, 
chairman  of  the  Business  Committee  for 
the  Arts  stated : 

The  arts,  like  education,  are  not  and  can- 
not be  a  paying  proposition.  They  need  con- 
stant help. 

These  statements  are  corroborated  In 
the  second  annual  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Humanities 
where  it  is  noted,  for  instance: 

The  limited  amount  of  fellowablp  support 
In  the  himianlUes  Is  readily  demonstrated  by 
the  fact  that  the  157  fellowship  awards 
made  by  the  Humanities  Endowment  In  1967 
increased  the  total  fellowship  support  in 
the  humanities  by  approximately  thirty  per- 
cent, and  the  Endowment's  100  younger 
scholar  fellowships  almost  tripled  the  avail- 
able awards  to  this  group. 

It  would  not  be  possible,  in  so  brief  a 
statement,  to  catalog  the  many  worthy 
cultural  and  artistic  endeavors  which  the 
National  Foundation  has  supported  to 
date,  but  I  aun  especially  proud  of  those 
which  are  now  in  progress  in  my  own 
State  of  Pennsylvania.  In  the  past  2 
years.  Pennsylvania  groups  and  individ- 
uals have  received  grants  ranging  from 
support  of  a  center  for  ancient  history 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  by  the 
Humanities  Endowment  to  a  matching 
grant  from  the  Arts  Endowment  to  the 
Philadelphia  City  Planning  Commission 
for  the  acquisition  of  up  to  three  pieces 
of  sculpture  for  the  central  Philadelphia 
area  to  enhance  urban  design.  Under  the 
resident  professional  theater  program, 
the  Theater  of  the  Living  Arts  In  Phila- 
delphia received  funds  for  general  artis- 
tic support,  to  Increase  the  salaries  of 
actors,  and  to  engage  guest  directors. 

Ome  of  the  grants  awarded  under  the 
Art  Endowment's  regional  dance  devel- 


opment program  was  $5,000  to  the  Peim- 
sylvania  Ballet  Company  of  Philadelphia 
for  the  purpose  of  commissioning  one  of 
three  projected  new  works  for  the  sea- 
son. The  regional  dance  development 
program  was  initiated  for  the  purpose  of 
sisslsting  well-established  dance  com- 
panies outside  New  York  City  to  imder- 
take  projects  for  artistic  growth,  admin- 
istrative development,  or  program  ex- 
pansion In  their  respective  regions.  The 
Pennsylvania  Ballet  Company  is  a  par- 
ticularly fortuitous  choice  as  the  recipi- 
ent of  such  a  matching  grant.  Under  the 
direction  of  Barbara  Weisberger,  the 
Pennsylvania  Company  has  grown  in 
only  4  years  from  humble  beginnings  to 
a  triumphant  season  in  New  York  at  the 
City  Center.  Hopefully,  the  company's 
success  represents  the  trend  of  the  fu- 
ture, and  Foundation  funds  will  encour- 
age other  local  groups  of  similar  excel- 
lence. 

Such  Isolated  grants  and  activities  are 
representative  of  the  many  hundreds 
which  the  Foundation  has  funded.  They 
are  an  Increasingly  vital  force  behind  the 
new  artistic  and  cultural  currents  stir- 
ring the  country.  Working  with  only  a 
limited  amount  of  capital,  both  Endow- 
ments of  the  Foundation  have  consis- 
tently evidenced  wise  and  Judicious 
choice  in  their  support  of  programs. 
Scores  of  critics  have  applauded  both  the 
method  and  the  results  of  these  activi- 
ties; tangible  evidence  that  the  Founda- 
tion has  indeed  done  its  work  well  Is  vis- 
ible in  almost  every  State  in  the  Union. 

It  would  be  unthinkable  at  this  point 
to  abandon  such  an  auspicious  enterprise 
as  the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts 
and  the  Humanities  has  proved  itself  to 
be.  Not  only  has  the  money  it  spent  gone 
for  the  support  of  worthy  and  useful  ac- 
tivities and  studies,  but  this  money  has 
generated  money.  Support  from  nongov- 
ernmental sources  has  been  almost  60 
percent  greater  than  the  50-50  matching 
requirements  called  for  in  the  law.  Not 
infrequently  projects  begim  by  a  grant 
from  the  Humanities  Endowment  or  the 
Arts  EIndowment  have  been  taken  over 
and  funded  by  private  groups.  The  Amer- 
ican people  today  are  the  beneficiaries 
of  one  of  the  most  fruitful  and  vigorous 
programs  ever  established  by  Congress. 
And  there  can  be  future  benefits  of  even 
greater  scope  If  we  see  fit  to  continue 
and  increase  our  support  of  this  worthy 
venture.  To  paraphrase  a  statement  of 
the  National  E^ndowment  for  the  Hu- 
manities In  its  second  annual  report — 
What  has  thus  far  been  accomplished 
is  only  a  promise  of  what  may  come  in 
the  future  if  the  Foundation  is  given  the 
means  to  carry  out  its  mandates  to  serve 
the  American  people  as  they  need  and  de- 
serve to  be  served.  We  must  continue  that 
promise. 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Chairman,  last  week 
we  allegedly  found  a  way  to  stave  off 
temporarily — for  a  year  or  two  at  the 
most — our  complete  financial  collapse. 
Today,  we  are  asked  to  speed  up  our 
impending  financial  collapse  by  authoriz- 
ing $55  million  for  fiscal  1969  and  $70 
million  for  fiscal  1970  for  the  Nationad 
Foundation  of  the  Arts  and  Humanities. 

Need  I  point  out.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
President's  budget  request  for  the  l\)un- 
datlon  for  1S69  was  but  $24  million  for 


both  arts  and  humanities.  This,  mind 
you,  is  an  increase  of  $10  million  over  the 
1968  budget  figure  for  both. 

Now  I  am  aware  that  the  bill  before 
us  was  reported  out  before  the  Presi- 
dent's budjget  request,  for  which  I  am 
grateful.  I  would  hate  to  see  what  astro- 
nomical figures  the  bill  would  have  con- 
tained had  it  been  reported  after  the  ad- 
ministration's budget  request. 

The  most  surprising  of  all  about  the 
legislation  before  us  is  the  fact  the  ad- 
ministration deemed  it  a  "priority"  item 
of  what  the  administration  would  have 
us  believe  is  a  stringent  budget. 

I  am  all  for  continuing  the  program, 
Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  am  not  for  adding 
1  cent  to  their  already  overallotted 
existing  budget — a  budget  that  has  spent 
the  taxpayers  hard-earned  money  for 
such  "enlightening"  subjects  as  the  his- 
tory of  the  comic  strip,  the  memoirs  of 
Olivedo,  ad  Infinitum. 

Pray  tell  me,  how  can  the  National 
Foundation  of  the  Arts  and  Humanities 
program  be  classified  in  the  "priority" 
column?  How  can  anyone  deem  the  need 
for  additional  funds  for  this  program  as 
a  "priority"  when  we  are  faced  with  a 
tremendous  poverty  situation,  possible 
riots  in  our  cities,  and  a  war  in  Vietnam 
that  is  going  anything  but  our  way? 

I  was  most  intrigued  to  read  the  state- 
ment by  Chairman  Roger  L.  Stevens  of 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
and  National  Council  on  the  Arts  in  his 
aimual  report  for  1967.  Mr.  Stevens 
writes: 

There  Is  abroad  In  our  land  a  deep  desire 
for  the  experience  of  the  arts,  for  the  facili- 
ties to  house  the  arts,  and  for  Increased 
means  to  finance  the  arts  on  every  level. 

But  only  a  few  paragraphs  before  this 
illuminating  sentence,  Mr.  Stevens 
wTltes: 

Private  foundations  have  a  record  in  sup- 
port of  the  arts  that  Is  equally  discouraging. 
Out  of  a  total  of  23,000  foundations  In  the 
United  States,  we  have  been  able  to  deter- 
mine that  only  about  1000  have  shown  any 
real  Interests  In  the  arts.  Among  the  300 
largest  foundations,  only  about  a  dozen  have 
made  slgnlflcant  grants  In  support  of  the 
arts. 

It  appears  to  me  that  this  "deep  desire" 
Mr.  Stevens  mentioned  is  not  shared  by 
private  foundations. 

Mr.  Stevens  continues  with,  to  me.  two 
amazing  paragraphs  that  I  now  quote: 

We  are  at  a  moment  In  American  life 
■when  choices  must  be  made.  We  must  now 
decide  what  Idnd  of  society  we  wish  to  pass 
on  to  our  children.  The  decisions  we  make 
today,  difficult  as  they  may  be,  are  going  to 
form  the  basis  of  the  new  society  that  Is  to 
follow. 

What  Is  It  we  wish  to  pass  on?  Are  we 
again  to  exalt  affluence  as  the  sole  essence  of 
the  good  life?  Let  us  offer  our  young  people 
more  than  well-intentioned  promisee  and 
league  assurances  of  a  better  tomorrow.  These 
young  men  and  women  want  to  know  what 
we  are  about  and  what  we  are  made  of.  If  we 
fall  them,  history  will  not  be  kind,  nor  will 
they. 

I  can  assure  Mr.  Stevens  that  our  chil- 
dren are  well  aware  of  the  kind  of  society 
we  are  passing  on  to  them,  a  debt-ridden 
society  that  does  not  need  another  $55 
million,  let  alone  $10  million  tagged  on 
to  it. 

I  will  not  go  into  the  programs  or  the 
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breakdown  of  the  moneys  spent,  but  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  following  letter  and  min- 
utes of  a  recent  meeting  of  major  orches- 
tra managers  last  June  In  Los  Angeles. 

•nie  letter  is  from  John  R.  Immer, 
president  of  the  Federation  of  Citizens 
Associations  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
I  would  like  to  introduce  the  letter  and 
copy  of  the  minutes  at  this  point  In  my 
remarks: 

Fedekation  or  CrriZENS  Asso- 
ciation OF  THE  District  or 
Columbia. 

February  12,  1968. 
Hon.  Walter  S.  Baring. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Baring:  I  was  very  Im- 
pressed by  your  statement  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  January  30  on  the  proposed 
Increase  In  the  budget  for  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities. 

AtUched  herewith  is  an  official  Sununary 
of  the  Minutes  of  the  Conference  of  Major 
Orchestra  Managers  of  June  15  and  16,  1967, 
and  I  call  your  particular  attention  to  pages 
3,  4  and  5.  which  contain  the  remarks  of 
Charles  Mark,  assistant  to  Roger  L.  Stevens 
3f  the  National  Arts  Foundation.  Mr.  Marks 
gives  specific  directions  for  lobbying  for  $150 
million. 

Respectfully  yours, 

John  R.  Immer, 

President. 

Sttmmakt  or  THE  MiNtJTEs  OF  Conference  of 

Major  Orchestra  Managers,  June  15  and 

16,   1967 

Present:  Atlanta — Leslie  White,  Balti- 
more— Oleg  Lobanov,  BufTalo— Adam  Plnsker, 
Chicago — John  Edwards,  Cincinnati — Lloyd 
Haldeman,  Cleveland — Beverly  Barksdale, 
Dallas — Roger  Jones,  Denver — Mark  Huber, 
Indianapolis — Hubert  N.  Scott,  Kansas  City — 
Sandor  Kallal,  Los  Angeles — Joseph  H.  Sal- 
yers,  Jaye  Rubanoff,  Milwaukee — Craig 
Hutchison,  Minneapolis — Fred  Moyer.  Mon- 
treal— Yvon  LuEsier.  New  Orleans-^Thomas 
Greene,  Pittsburgh — Seymour  Rosen,  Roches- 
ter— Thomas  lannoccone,  St.  Louis — Peter 
Pastrelch,  San  Antonio — Kenneth  Caswell, 
San  Francisco — Joseph  Scafldl,  Seattle — ^Alan 
Warrows,  Toronto — Walter  Homburger. 

Also  Present  as  Observers:  Buffalo— Ar- 
lington Zelvy,  Assistant  Manager;  Indianap- 
olis— Peter  W.  Smith,  Director  of  Operations; 
Kansas  City — Gerald  Redd,  Assistant  Man- 
ager; Los  Angeles — Doyle  Phillips,  Afslstant 
Manager;  Milwaukee — Dick  Thomas,  Assist- 
ant Manager. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  10:00 
A.M.,  Hubert  N.  Scott,  Chairman,  presiding. 

REPORT    OF   POLICY    COMMITTEE 

Mr.  Scott  reported  that  the  Utah  State 
Symphony  and  the  American  Symphony  Or- 
chestra of  New  York  had  applied  for  inclu- 
sion in  the  major  symphony  orchestra  group. 
A  lengthy  discussion  of  the  definition  of 
major  symphony  orchestra  status  followed 
and  It  was  pointed  out  that  between  35  and 
40  orchestras  will  have  budgets  of  over  9500,- 
000  In  the  next  few  years.  It  was  the  general 
feeling  that  the  formula  laid  down  In  the 
Cleveland  meeting  in  1962  should  be  fol- 
lowed and  that  any  orchestra  submitting  an 
audited  statement  showing  total  expendi- 
ture In  excess  of  $500,000  by  June  1967  should 
be  Included  In  the  major  group.  It  was  agreed 
that  both  orchestras  should  submit  formal 
audits  and  formal  action  would  be  taken  In 
December. 

It  wa«  moved  that  either  the  Policy  Ccon- 
mlttee,  or  a  Commltrtee  appointed  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  careful  study  of  the 
problems  Involved  In  the  definition  of  the 
major   orchestra    classification,    prepare    to 


circulate  among  us  all  Its  recommendations 
in  advance  of  the  December  conference. 

(Motion  carried.) 

Mr.  Scott  further  reported  that  the  Na- 
tional Chamber  Orchestra  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Alexander  Schneider  would  not  re- 
ceive further  support  from  the  National 
Foundation  for  the  Arts. 

Nominating  Committee  was  appointed  as 
follows:  Messrs.  Lobanov,  lannoccone,  and 
Barksdale. 

afternoon    session     (JUNE    IS) 

Pension  Plans — The  question  was  raised  as 
to  any  further  acceptance  of  the  A.  F.  of  M. 
Pension  Plan.  Most  Orchestras  reported  that 
the  musicians  were  not  enthusiastic  about 
the  A.  F.  of  M.  plan  but  It  is  In  effect  In 
Kansas  City  and  Seattle. 

Extract  from  remarks  of  Mr.  Charles  Mark 
of  the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts: 

"I  don't  really  have  any  formal  pitch  to 
make.  I  thought  it  might  be  helpful  to  ask 
and  answer  questions  mutually  that  might 
be  pointing  toward  the  future. 

"We  are  going  before  Congress  this  summer 
for  amendments  to  our  act.  Our  authoriza- 
tion expires  at  the  end  of  this  next  fiscal 
year,  whch  begins  July  1st.  Unless  Congress 
takes  some  action,  the  National  Foundation 
win  disappear  for  lack  of  funds.  The  State 
part  of  it  does  not  expire.  Currently,  the 
amendments  we  suggest  have  been  approved 
by  the  President  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  By  July,  there  will  be  a  series  of 
hearings,  and  we  will  be  calling  on  eAl  people 
over  the  country.  We  will  stay  in  Washing- 
ton-, and  will  be  calling  about  fifty  or  seventy- 
five  people  around  the  country.  .  .  . 

"We  will  present  testimony  for  varying 
amounts  of  money — probably  up  to  $150  mil- 
lion per  year  as  the  needs  for  the  arts.  Prob- 
ably will  be  set  back  to  $25  or  $50  million 
for  the  arts  and  humanities. 

"Up  until  now  we  are  quite  aware  that  we 
haven't  accomplished  anything  in  the  way 
of  permanent  progress  for  the  arts.  This  was 
not  the  purpose  of  the  legislation.  We  are 
trying  to  create  a  hunger  among  the  people 
and  the  Institutions  and  artists,  and  focus 
the  acute  need  of  the  nation  on  this  area  by 
doing  various  things  to  call  attention  to  the 
problems. 

"I  am  willing  to  discuss  anything  we  have 
done,  or  thought  about  doing — anything  we 
are  planning.  If  we  get  some  money,  we  will 
get  into  some  programs.  If  we  don't  get 
anything,  we  will  be  out  of  business.  I  am 
talking  about  programs,  as  against  projects. 
Programs  that  will  be  continuing. 

QUESTIONS    FROM    MANAGERS 

Haldeman.  Do  you  want  applications  for 
programs? 

Scott.  We  are  aware  of  our  problems,  and 
somewhat  aware  of  yours.  We  hope  to  come 
up  with  at  least  one  or  two  projects  which 
will  merit  serious  consideration  by  the  Foun- 
dation. 

Pastreich.  What  could  we  do  to  help  you 
and  further  the  legislature? 

Mark.  I  think  the  kind  of  help  that  will 
be  most  telling  Is  going  to  be  testimony  from 
known  artists.  The  best  person  we  could  have 
would  be  a  fifty-five  year  old  publisher  of  a 
conservative  newspaper  from  the  Midwest 
who  is  known  to  be  a  Republican. 

Iannoccone.  As  you  view  it,  what's  the 
general  Congressional  climate  about  this  pro- 
gram? 

Mark.  I  don't  think  there  is  an  Intelligent 
Congressman  or  Senator  who  Is  as  prejudiced 
against  this  program  as  of  four  years  ago, 
except  for  the  two  gentlemen  from  Missouri 
and  Iowa.  I  think  the  question  now  Is  "how 
much,  and  when"  In  most  people's  minds, 
and  these  are  shades  of  personal  conviction, 
political  conviction,  and  social  philosophy. 

Greene.  Would  It  be  better  If  the  various 
orchestras  submitted  plans,  rather  than  this 
organization  submit  something  as  a  bloc? 


Mark.  Tes,  I  think  so. 

Watrous.  It  so  often  happens  that  mem- 
bers of  committees,  usually  called  advisory 
committees,  are  those  people  in  the  arts  who 
are  really  not  In  the  business  of  administer- 
ing or  working  In  the  arts.  Many  times  they 
are  very  fine  people  with  national  stature, 
but  very  impractical  because  of  things  they 
are  not  aware  of.  Is  there  any  way  that  an- 
other advisory  committee  of  the  doers  who 
actually  have  to  administer  these  things 
could  counterbalance? 

Edwards.  I  think  a  lot  of  people  don't  know 
about  the  music  panel. 

Mark.  We  have  now  a  music  panel.  Bill 
Severns  is  on  it.  It  Is  separate  from  the 
Council. 

Rosen.  There  has  been  great  concern  with 
string  training  and  the  lack  of  string  players. 
Would  the  endowment  look  at  something 
like  this  with  Interest? 

Mark.  Yes,  because  this  Is  a  problem.  Very 
few  people  have  addressed  the  problems  like 
the  string  shortage. 

Barksdale.  What,  If  any,  are  the  prospects 
of  direct  help  for  those  orchestras  which 
have  filled  out  the  year  which  have  already 
committed  to  about  all  they  can  possibly 
take  on  but  are  still  running  up  against  an 
ever-increasing  deficit? 

Mark.  I  think  it  Is  time  to  say,  flat  out, 
"where  are  you  going  to  get  It?"  If  It  Is  true 
that  the  orchestras  need  an  additional  $12 
million  a  year,  and  you  feel  this  Is  the  case, 
then  that  is  what  you  ask  for  and  that  la 
what  we  will  go  after.  I  have  to  write  a  five 
year  plan  this  summer  and  fall  and  it  has 
to  have  some  figures  In  It  to  justify  an  ap- 
propriation in  the  late  fall  of  X  dollars.  Now 
you  come  up  with  a  figure,  and  this  Is  what 
we  will  ask  for. 

Barksdale.  What  machinery  do  you  sug- 
gest that  we  take?  Some  sort  of  combined 
action,  or  that  we  each  go  home  and  write 
up  an  account  of  projected  needs  for  the  next 
five  years,  and  how  do  we  channel  it? 

Scott.  I  think  this  Is  something  all  of  us 
should  discuss  without  Mr.  Mark  present, 
because  these  are  problems  and  It  Is  a  chal- 
lenge. We  have  to  come  up  with  something 
that  is  practical  and  makes  sense.  We  have 
got  to  let  them  help  us.  Let's  put  ourselves 
to  the  test  and  discuss  this  matter  In  a  little 
more  detail. 

Mark.  It  would  be  helpful  to  me  to  say, 
"Yes,  I  have  here  twenty-six  statements.  This 
is  their  five  year  minimum  project.  That's 
why  we  are  asking  for  X  million  dollars  as 
part  of  our  budget?" 

Barksd.m-e.  When  do  you  need  this? 

Mark.  In  a  month  or  so. 

Watrous.  Copies  to  Senators  and  Congress- 
men? 

Mark.  No. 

Rosen.  As  these  hearings  take  place,  a 
climate  could  be  established  to  help  the 
general  presentation.  What  can  we  do  in  this 
direction? 

Mark.  I  will  be  back  to  you.  We  have  to 
buUd  a  record  which  has  to  be  printed,  gone 
over,  etc.  So  you  may  be  hearing  back  on 
a  list  of  witnesses  we  need. 

HuBER.  Have  you  established  any  priorities 
of  working  through  State  organizations  ver- 
sus direct  contact? 

Mark.  The  States  are  bad  and  good.  It  Is 
hard  to  say  yes  or  no  on  that. 

Barksdale.  Are  there  any  which  we  can 
help  as  Individuals? 

Mark.  I  think  you  can  spend  some  real 
sobering  thinking  time,  as  you  do  anyway, 
but  let  us  know  about  It.  What  are  we  going 
to  do  with  all  these  amateur  orchestras? 
We  don't  have  this  problem  with  amateur 
theater. 

Rosen.  Do  you  see  the  program  continuing 
as  a  matching  program,  or  as  an  outright 
gift  of  subsidy? 

Mark.  I  don't  think  we  stand  a  chance  to 
wipe  out  matching 

Watrous.  Where  do  we  address  you? 
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Mask.  1800  "O"  Street.  M.W,.  Suit*  1149, 
Washington.  DC. 

(Mr.   Mark  left  at  3:00  PU.) 

As  my  colleaguee  can  see  by  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Charles  Mark  of  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  the  Arts,  he  Is  not 
Ulking  about  "chicken  feed"  when  he 
refers  to  "up  to  $150  million  per  year 
as  the  needs  for  the  arts." 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  all  for  continuing 
the  Foundation  s  programs  as  they  now 
stand.  But  as  long  as  this  Nation  of  ours 
is  under  such  financial  duress  and  we  are 
fighting  a  war,  I  cannot  vote  for  author- 
izing one  penny  more  for  the  Foundation 
than  what  it  had  for  fiscal  1967. 

I  say  this  to  my  colleagues.  How  will 
you  be  able  to  explain  to  your  constitu- 
ents why  you  voted  authorization  of  $55 
million — twice  what  the  President  re- 
quested In  his  budget — when  you,  as  I. 
have  been  deluged  with  mall  protesting 
the  surcharge  tax.  the  travel  tax,  and  be- 
seeching us  to  cut  back  on  Federal 
spending. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  with 
great  satisfaction  that  I  rise  to  express 
my  strong  support  for  H.R.  11308,  the 
amendments  to  the  National  Foundation 
on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act  of 
1965.  The  creation  of  the  Foundation  2 
years  ago  was  the  culmination  of  many 
years  of  hard  work;  its  existence  is  the 
realization  of  one  of  my  own  long- 
cherished  dreams. 

In  1938  I  introduced  a  bill  In  the 
Sermte  to  provide  for  a  permanent  Bu- 
reau of  Fine  Arts  and  Humanities.'  The 
text  of  this  bill  contains  a  statement 
which  still  seems  relevant  today,  and  I 
quote: 

It  Is  the  obligation  of  the  Ooyemment  to 
recognize  that  culture  aa  represented  by  the 
arts  is  a  social  neceaalty  ooaslstent  with 
democracy  and  also  to  recognize  that  such 
culture  must  be  encoviraged  and  developed  In 
the   interest  of  the  general  welfare. 

Since  the  late  thirties,  we  have  wit- 
nessed an  unparalleled  surge  of  interest 
in  the  sciences,  stimulated  in  great  part 
by  World  War  II  and  Its  aftermath.  The 
arts  and  the  humanities,  however,  did 
not  fare  so  well.  Federal  art  projects  lan- 
guished in  the  face  of  more  Immediate 
needs,  and  the  Government  was  not  to 
acknowledge  its  responsibilities  in  these 
areas  again  for  another  two  decades  or 
more. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  profit  from  this 
lesson  in  recent  history.  The  thirties 
marked  a  flourishing  in  the  arts  in  this 
country  which  has  set  us  an  example  of 
what  we  can  do.  We  are  again  In  a  state 
of  military  crisis,  but  at  this  point  in 
time  we  have  the  scientific  knowledge 
required  for  survival.  The  question  then 
becomes  whether  we  have  acquired  the 
wisdom  to  use  this  knowledge  well:  can 
we  direct  the  power  it  gives  us  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind?  Can  we  learn  to 
use  our  increased  leisure  time  for  the 
fullest  development  of  each  Individual's 
potential? 

Roger  Stevens.  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts,  urges: 

The  time  has  come  for  our  society  to  give 
not  merely  ceremonial  honor  to  the  arte, 
but  genuine  attention  and  substantive  sup- 


port .  .  We  should  provide  equal  opportu- 
nity for  the  actor  as  well  as  the  physicist,  for 
the  poet  as  well  as  the  biochemist,  for  the 
sculptor  as  well  as  the  mathematician. - 

The  benefits  of  this  course  of  action 
may  not  be  as  dramatic  as  the  launching 
of  another  space  satellite  or  the  discovery 
of  a  new  vaccine,  but  the  outcome  of 
decisions  such  as  the  one  we  face  today 
will  ultimately  determine  the  direction 
of  the  society  which  wp  bequeath  to  our 
children.  Power  unaccompanied  by  wis- 
dom is  a  monstrous  heriuge  indeed.  The 
arts  and  the  humanities  can  provide  us 
with  the  perspective  necessary  to  in- 
sure that  our  use  of  knowledge  com- 
mands respect  rather  than  fear. 

The  amendments  to  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Hu- 
manities Act  of  1965  are  strongly  sup- 
ported by  universities  throughout  the 
country.  The  University  of  Miami  and 
many  others  have  written  to  urge  the 
passage  of  this  measure. 

The  central  issue  is,  of  course,  the  au- 
thorization of  further  appropriations 
for  the  Foimdatlon  on  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities. In  view  of  the  success  of  proj- 
ects already  initiated,  there  Is  no  ques- 
tion In  my  mind  as  to  the  necessity  for 
such  an  authorization.  The  publication 
of  critical  editions  of  the  works  of  major 
American  19th-century  authors,  teach- 
er-training and  curriculum  development 
programs  in  the  arts  and  the  humanities, 
the  laimchlng  of  the  sorely  needed 
American  Film  Institute — these  are  only 
a  few  of  the  many  accomplishments  of 
the  Foundation  in  2  short  years.  We 
must  give  these  projects  a  chance  to  come 
to  fruition.  To  deny  them  the  funds 
necessary  for  their  implementation  now 
that  they  have  been  conceived  would  be  a 
grave  disservice.  The  discouraging  affect 
of  such  a  denial  would  more  than  cancel 
out  the  enthusiasm  generated  by  the 
establishment  of  the  Foundation  in  1965. 
Fifty-five  million  dollars  as  authorized  In 
this  bill  seems  a  small  amount  indeed 
when  compared  with  the  $16  billion 
expended  last  year  for  the  sciences. 

The  legislative  refinements  Included 
in  the  amendments  are  necessary  to  In- 
sure that  the  administrative  mechanism 
of  the  Foundation  and  Its  Endowments 
runs  smoothly  and  that  maximum  bene- 
fit is  being  derived  from  all  available 
fimds. 

Federal  support  for  the  arts  has  proven 
its  case  not  once,  but  twice.  This  crea- 
tive partnership  succeeded  in  th4 
thirties;  it  has  flourished  in  the  last  2 
years.  There  has  not  been  the  slightest 
hint  of  Government  interference  in  the 
workings  of  the  Foundation.  Rather,  its 
high  standards  of  quality  and  objectiv- 
ity are  winning  the  respect  and  admira- 
tion and  even  the  most  skeptical  ob- 
servers. This  time  the  partnership  must 
not  be  allowed  to  expire  on  the  grounds 
of  expediency  or  more  pressing  national 
commitments.  We  must  Instead  rededl- 
cate  ourselves  to  the  concept  of  the  whole 
man  I  strongly  recommend  the  swift 
passage  of  H.R.  11308  in  the  belief  that 
the  arts  and  the  humanities  are  the  bas- 
tion of  our  strength.  Their  support  and 


>  S.  3296,  75th  Cong,  third  sesa.  Introduced 
m  the  Senate  on  January  5.  1938. 


» National  Endowment  for  the  Arte  and 
NaUonal  Council  for  the  ArU.  Annual  Re- 
port for  Fiscal  Year  1967:  2. 


encouragement  will  insure  that  our  de- 
mocracy remains  preeminent  in  wisdom 
as  well  as  in  strength. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I,  therefore,  urge  the 
Immediate  adoption  of  H.R.  11308. 

Mr.  OIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  H.R.  11308  it  Is  my  pleasure 
to  rise  in  support  of  this  legislation. 

When  it  established  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Hu- 
manities. Congress  acknowledged  that 
the  National  Government  had  a  legiti- 
mate concern  in  the  welfare  of  our 
Nation's  artists  and  In  the  country's  cul- 
tural development.  After  nearly  200 
years.  Congress  agreed  with  George 
Washington's  appraisal  of  the  arts  as 
"essential  to  the  prosperity  of  the  state 
and  to  the  ornament  and  happiness  of 
human  life." 

The  preamble  to  the  1965  act  establish- 
ing the  Foimdatlon  declared: 

That  democracy  demands  wisdom  and 
vision  In  Its  citizens  and  that  It  must  there- 
fore foster  and  support  a  form  of  education 
designed  to  make  men  masters  of  their  tech- 
nology and  not  Its  unthinking  servant; 

That  It  Is  necessary  and  appropriate  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  complement,  assist, 
and  add  to  programs  for  the  advancement 
of  the  humanities  and  the  aru  by  local,  state, 
regional,  and  private  agencies  and  their  or- 
ganization. 

Thus,  the  question  of  whether  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  a  role  to  play  in 
supporting  the  arts  and  humanities  has 
been  decided  in  the  affirmative.  The 
question  remains,  however,  as  to  what 
that  role  shall  be.  It  is  my  strong  con- 
viction that  the  arts  and  humanities  are 
matters  of  crucial  importance  to  our  so- 
ciety. As  significant  as  a  rich  cultural  en- 
vironment may  be.  the  evidence  is  quite 
clear  that  oiu-  cultural  development  lags 
and  that  support  and  encouragement  for 
the  arts  and  humanities  must  be  In- 
creased. 

In  1962,  I  sponsored  a  committee  res- 
olution which  authorized  an  exhaustive 
study  of  the  economic  status  of  the  per- 
forming arts.  The  Select  Education  Sub- 
committee chaired  by  Congressman 
Thompson  concluded  that  the  changing 
economic  situation,  technological  Inno- 
vations, and  Indlfterence  and  even  an- 
tagonism expressed  by  government  in 
the  form  of  inequitable  admission  taxes 
and  the  like  have  relegated  the  Ameri- 
can arts  and  many  of  those  who  pursue 
them  to  near  poverty.  During  the  sec- 
ond session  of  the  89th  Congress,  a  simi- 
lar study  was  conducted  by  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee. 
The  report  states: 

There  Is  a  ananclal  crisis  facing  the  arts 
In  the  United  SUtes,  which  stems  prlmarUy 
from  the  Inadequacy  of  private  sources  to 
support  artistic  excellence  at  an  appropriate 
level  and  to  foster  and  develop  an  environ- 
ment which  would  fully  stimulate  the  re- 
sources of  American  creative  expression. 

With  token  fundings  over  the  past  2 
fiscal  years,  the  Foundation  has  made 
giant  strides.  It  has  provided  the  stimu- 
lus tor  50  States,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  Guam  to  survey  their  cultural  re- 
sources and  develop  programs,  facilities, 
and  services  at  the  community  level. 
New  opportunities  for  the  arts  have  been 
opened.  New  programs  have  been  Inl- 
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tlated.  The  expansion  and  the  develop- 
ment of  audiences  have  been  encour- 
aged. Artistic  quality  has  been  enhanced. 
Pilot  projects  in  the  humanities  have 
been  Inaugurated. 

However,  as  Chairman  Stevens  point- 
ed out  In  his  testimony  before  the  House 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  the 
Department  of  Interior  and  Related 
Agencies: 

The  arts  In  this  country  are  facing  a  time 
of  financial  crlsU.  and  If  they  are  to  be 
enjoyed  and  appreciated  by  the  many  and 
not  the  few,  they  will  need  a  substantial 
transfusion  of  new  funding. 

The  per  capita  authorization  for  the 
arts  involved  in  the  legislation  we  are 
considering  amounts  to  less  than  34  cents 
annually.  Thirty-four  cents  per  person, 
per  year,  to  benefit  the  arts  and  humani- 
ties of  the  richest  Nation  on  earth.  This 
can  hardly  be  called  an  extravagance. 
This  figure  represents  less  than  three 
himdredths  of  1  percent  of  the  proposed 
budget.  To  say  that  we  cannot  afford  to 
provide  funds  to  save  the  humanities  and 
the  arts  is  incomprehensible. 

In  passing,  Mr.  Chairman,  allow  me  to 
point  out  that  since  the  completion  of 
the  hearings  on  this  legislation  by  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  the 
Congress  has  approved  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  As  a  strong  supporter  of  the 
new  District  of  Columbia  government,  a 
member  of  one  of  the  four  congressional 
committees  which  oversees  its  opera- 
tions, and  a  patron  of  the  arts  in  the 
District,  I  am  displeased  with  the  inflexi- 
ble administration  which  the  present  law 
prescribes  for  the  control  of  the  arts  and 
the  humanities  plan  in  the  District.  Un- 
der the  provisions  of  title  5 : 

In  order  to  receive  such  assistance  in  any 
fiscal  year,  a  State  shall  submit  an  applica- 
tion for  such  grants  .  .  .  with  a  plan  which 
the  Chairman  finds — 

(A)  designates  or  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment Of  a  state  agency  ...  as  the  sole 
agency  for  the  administration  of  the  State 
plan,  except  that  in  the  case  of  the  District 
Of  Columbia  the  Recreation  Board  shall  be 
the  "State  Agency." 

I  feel  strongly  that  the  government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  should  be  given 
the  discretion  of  designating  or  provid- 
ing for  the  establishment  of  Its  art  agency 
in  a  maimer  which  it  deems  best  without 
dictation  from  the  Congress.  The  pro- 
vision of  the  present  law  not  only  over- 
looks the  changes  made  by  the  adoption 
of  the  reorganization  plan,  but  also  is 
completely  out  of  tune  with  the  princi- 
ples of  a  strong,  independent  arts  pro- 
gram in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Members  of  this 
body  and  of  the  Senate  will  take  note  of 
my  opposition  to  this  provision  for  the 
administration  of  the  arts  program  In 
the  District  and  will  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  changing  this  requirement. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  give  enthusiastic  support  to  H.R. 
1 1308,  a  bill  which  would  extend  authori- 
zations for  the  National  Foimdatlon  on 
the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  through  fis- 
cal year  1970.  As  a  longtime  advocate 
of  the  objectives  of  the  creation  of  the 
Foundation  and  as  a  sponsor  of  the  his- 
toric bill  to  establish  this  Foundation,  I 
could  not  be  more  pleased  with  its  prog- 


ress. In  its  early  stages  It  has  more  than 
fulfilled  the  hopes  and  expectations 
placed  in  it.  I  believe  that  Its  progress  and 
Its  promise  constitute  compelling  reasons 
for  the  passage  of  this  legislation. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  are  familiar 
with  the  words  of  President  John  Adams, 
their  having  been  quoted  on  numerous 
occasions  over  the  period  of  our  consider- 
ation of  the  arts  and  humanities  legis- 
lation. But  let  me  recall  here  his  state- 
ment that: 

I  must  study  politics  and  war  that  my  sons 
may  have  liberty  to  study  mathematics  and 
philosophy.  My  sons  ought  to  study  mathe- 
matics and  philosophy,  geography,  natural 
history  and  naval  architecture,  navigation, 
conunerce  and  agriculture,  in  order  to  give 
their  children  a  right  to  study  painting, 
poetry,  music,  architecture. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  do  not  doubt 
the  wisdom  and  foresight  of  our  eminent 
forebear,  I  must  question  the  unqualified 
validity  of  this  line  of  reasoning.  In  a 
world  as  troubled  as  ours  remains,  and 
has  beer,  off  and  on  throughout  recorded 
history,  I  am  forced  to  speculate  whether, 
if  Western  man  had  followed  President 
Adams'  advice,  we  should  ever  have  had 
the  arts  and  humanities  sis  we  know  them 
at  all.  Socrates,  Leonardo,  Euripides — 
what  would  our  legacy  be  had  they  waited 
for  the  calm? 

Of  course  I  understand  the  meaning 
of  Mr.  Adams'  words  in  light  of  the  need 
to  establish  priorities  In  bringing  forth 
a  new  nation.  But  while  we  are  young  in 
relation  to  many  countries,  we  are  old 
enough  to  have  established  our  own  na- 
tional traditions,  and  to  have  begun  to 
make  our  own  special  contributions  to 
the  worlds  of  arts  and  letters.  At  least, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  was  the  way 
a  number  of  us  in  the  House  were  think- 
ing 2  years  ago  when,  under  the  dedi- 
cated leadership  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  Congressman  William  S. 
MooRHEAD.  over  100  of  us  sponsored  leg- 
islation to  create  the  National  Founda- 
tion on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities. 

We  believed  then — and  I  still  con- 
tend— that  we  cannot  afford  to  wait  for 
calm  in  a  world  so  uncertain  and  so  often 
chaotic  as  is  ours,  to  do  the  work  of 
enriching  our  culture.  In  1965  the  Con- 
gress accepted  the  idea  that  we  must 
forge  ahead  on  new  fronts  even  when 
times  do  not  seem  totally  propitious,  and 
the  effort  is  perhaps  the  more  arduous. 

We  have  no  reason,  I  think,  to  be  dis- 
appointed with  the  decision  we  made  2 
years  ago  to  attach  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment obligations  in  the  areas  of  the 
humanities.  The  latest  annual  reports 
on  fiscal  year  1967  activities,  just  re- 
leased by  both  the  National  Endowment 
for  Arts  and  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities,  provide  ample  evi- 
dence of  the  exciting  and  imaginative 
work  of  the  Foundation  in  providing  op- 
portunity where  none  has  before  existed, 
or  of  supplementing  existing  programs 
to  meet  growing  demands. 

Just  by  way  of  example,  in  my  own 
State  of  New  York,  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Humanities  has  funded  a 
program  to  allow  10  to  15  critics  from 
newspapers  and  magazines  across  the 
country  to  come  to  New  York  for  a 
year's  instruction  in  five  areas  of  the 
humanities.  The  idea  is  to  strengthen 


their  overall  abilities  so  that  papers  in 
smaller  cities  which  cannot  afford  the 
luxury  of  several  specialized  critics,  may 
enjoy  the  services  of  an  individual  who  is 
competent  in  several  areas. 

A  grant  was  made  by  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts  to  the  New  York 
City  Opera  for  expanding  their  program 
for  training  and  on-the-job  experience 
for  young  singers  and  aspiring  conduc- 
tors. A  second  grant  to  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Co.  illustrates  how  the  work  of  the 
National  Foundation  in  a  specific  area 
may  benefit  the  entire  country,  which,  of 
course.  Is  the  beauty  of  having  a  national 
foundation.  In  this  case  a  matching 
grant  of  $150,000  was  made  available  to 
the  Metropolitan  to  enable  them  to  offer 
additional  performances  throughout  the 
country  to  such  groups  as  labor  and 
students. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  when  our 
legislative  minds  are  so  drawn  by  eco- 
nomic exigencies  toward  setting  of  na- 
tional priorities  and  cutting  back  on  na- 
tional spending.  I  should  like  to  submit 
for  the  record  my  belief  that  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities is  not  a  proper  place  for  fiscal 
compromise.  President  Johnson  once 
observed : 

The  scientists  always  seem  to  get  the 
penthouse,  while  the  arts  and  the  humanities 
get  the  basement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  an  opportunity 
here  in  passing  H.R.  11308  to  make  clear 
our  sense  of  national  priorities,  to  vote 
our  continuing  confidence  in  the  work  of 
the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
Humanities,  to  extend  the  life  and  hope 
of  many  activities  beneficial  to  our  cul- 
ture— Indeed  to  bring  the  arts  and  hu- 
manities up  from  the  cellar. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman, I  am  pleased 
to  support  H.R.  11308,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
Humanities  Act  of  1965.  I  am  reminded 
that  it  has  been  just  over  3  years  since  I 
joined  with  a  number  of  my  colleagues 
in  introducing  legislation  to  promote 
progress  and  scholarship  in  both  the  arts 
and  the  humanities. 

The  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts 
and  Humanities  is  divided  into  two  sep- 
arate endowments — one  for  arts  and  one 
for  humanities — each  administered  by  a 
27-member  council.  In  their  2  short 
years  of  operation  both  Endowments 
have  apparently  had  considerable  im- 
pact. As  early  as  October  23,  1966,  in 
reference  to  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts,  Alfred  Frankenstein,  art 
editor  for  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
wrote  as  follows: 

The  Endowment  has  accomplished  Infi- 
nitely more  than  anyone  dreamed  it  could 
accomplish  a  year  ago  .  .  .  the  Endowment 
has  Instituted  no  less  than  45  projects  that 
were  not  contemplated  a  year  ago.  .  .  .  The 
breadth  of  this  program  is  staggering,  and 
its  implications  for  future  development  are 
quite  incredible.  .  .  .  One  hopes  that  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  can  demon- 
strate as  much  receptivity  as  capacity  for 
growth.  Its  growth  during  the  past  year  Is 
beyond  belief,  and  all  of  it  has  been  to  the 
good. 

The  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts,  trans- 
mitted by  the  President  to  Congress  Feb- 
ruary 8  of  this  year,  would  seem  to  affirm 
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Mr.  Frankenstein's  hopes.  Since  the  In- 
ception of  the  arts  program,  grants  total- 
ing $10.5  million  have  been  made.  Writ- 
ers, sculptors,  symphonies,  museums,  to 
name  a  few.  have  benefited.  Whereas 
before  1965  only  17  States  and  Puerto 
Rico  had  created  official  SUte  art  agen- 
cies or  councils,  presently  all  50  States, 
Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  have  cre- 
ated arts  councils  either  by  legislation 
or  through  Executive  order.  In  fiscal  year 
1967,  the  first  year  for  which  funds  were 
authorized  for  the  purpose,  technical 
and  financial  aid  was  given  to  arts  coun- 
cils In  all  the  States,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, Guam,  Puerto  Rloo.  and  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  malting  possible  the  Imple- 
mentation or  expansion  of  some  295  arts 
projects. 

Likewise,  the  National  Endowment  on 
the  Humanities  has  done  much  In  Its 
short  lifetime.  Out  of  Its  fiscal  year  1966 
appropriation  of  $2.5  million,  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  on  the  Humanities  felt 
prepared  to  dispense  only  $39,000.  So  for 
fiscal  year  1967  the  Endowment  had  a 
cumulative  budget  of  almost  $4.5  mil- 
lion, when  the  $2  million  appropriation 
for  fiscal  year  1967  was  added  to  the 
amoxmt  carried  over  from  fiscal  year 
1966. 

The  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Humanities 
notes  that  In  fiscal  year  1967,  75  percent 
of  the  total  program  funds  were  devoted 
to  postdoctoral  fellowships  and  grant  re- 
search programs.  Some  287  fellowship 
awards  were  made  to  scholars  represent- 
ing 186  colleges  and  imlversltles  and  44 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Also  during  its  first  full  year  of  opera- 
tion the  Endowment  was  Involved  in  ex- 
perimental activities  related  to  program 
and  policy  development.  For  example, 
plans  were  laid  for  the  creation  of  a  Com- 
mission on  the  Humanities  In  the 
Schools  to  assess  the  status  of  the  hu- 
manities in  America's  lower  schools  and 
to  make  recommendations  for  Improve- 
ment. In  the  area  of  stimulating  public 
interest  in  the  humanities  concentrated 
attention  was  given  to  strengthening  the 
abilities  of  newspapers  and  television  to 
convey  materials  of  humanistic  content. 
And  attention  was  given  to  training  mu- 
seum and  historical  society  personnel. 

In  1965  we  decided  that  continual 
progress  In  the  arts  and  humanities  was 
vital  to  the  well-being  of  our  society, 
and,  therefore,  properly  a  concern  of  the 
Federal  Government,  by  passing  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities Act  of  1965.  These  basic  as- 
sumptions have  not  changed.  Evidence 
of  the  effort,  dedication,  and  success  of 
those  Involved  In  arts  and  humanities 
programs  over  the  2  brief  years  of  the 
Foundation's  history  Is  already  Impres- 
sive. 

Bamaby  C.  Keeney,  In  his  foreword 
to  the  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  on  the  Humanities, 
makes  the  point: 

This  report  Is  offered  not  only  as  an  ao- 
count  of  1967  operaUons.  but  alao  aa  a  sup- 
porting document  to  the  authortzatlon 
process. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  passage  of  HJl. 
11308  to  enable  the  extension  of  arts 
and  humanities  programs  under  the  Na- 


tional Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities through  fiscal  year  1970. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
add  my  wholehearted  support  for  pas- 
sage of  HJl.  11308,  a  bill  which  extends 
for  2  years  the  authorization  for  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities and  increases  the  maximum 
Federal  support  from  $20  to  $55  million 
In  fiscal  year  1969. 

I  look  forward  to  continued  progress 
m  this  field  which  Is  so  vital  to  the  his- 
tory and  success  of  a  society.  The  recog- 
nition which  this  program  extends  to 
yoimg  artists,  writers,  musicians,  and 
scholars  who  are,  themselves,  the  life- 
blood  of  cultural  advancements  for  a  so- 
ciety will  reap  endless  rewards.  I  am 
pleased  that  this  legislation  may  In  time 
be  recognized  as  the  foundation  for  a 
renaissance  of  the  arts  and  humanities 
for  this  country.  We  have  ample  evidence 
that  talent  does  exist  in  our  young  people 
but.  unfortunately,  there  are  not  suflB- 
cient  sponsors  to  provide  the  means  for 
proper  study,  training,  and  experimenta- 
tion to  nurture  this  talent  into  true 
genius. 

It  Is  important  to  note  that  all  wit- 
nesses who  appeared  in  favor  of  this  leg- 
islation agreed  that  more  Americans  In 
all  stations  of  life  have  increased  time 
and  opportunity  to  enjoy  these  cultural 
activities.  It  was  generally  recommended 
that  a  substantial  increase  be  approved 
for  funding  for  the  programs  for  the  Na- 
tional Endowments. 

I  am  happy  with  the  knowledge  that 
by  the  beginning  of  fiscal  1967,  all  50 
States,  plus  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Guam.  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands had  designated  agencies  to  serve 
as  ofiDclal  channels  for  support  of  the 
cultural  studies.  Each  of  the  States  and 
territories  received  in  fiscal  1967  grants 
from  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  enabling  them  to  study  their  cul- 
tural resources  and  develop  programs, 
facilities,  and  services  at  the  community 
level. 

Moreover,  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts  has  provided  funds  to  the 
States  which  permitted  the  undertaking 
by  the  various  local  art  agencies  of  some 
250  separate  arts  projects. 

The  Endowment  for  the  Humanities 
has  a  shining  record  of  supporting 
worthy  projects  by  yoimg  scholars  and 
institutions  of  learning.  It  was  the  main 
source  of  income  for  an  educational  tele-, 
vision  station's  pioneering  Into  new  fields 
of  teaching;  it  brought  Immeasurable 
pleasure  to  sightless  persons  In  the  form 
of  recordings:  and  it  is  responsible  by 
singling  out  curators  of  small  museums 
for  study  at  larger  institutions.  The  En- 
dowment for  the  Humanities  has  won  a 
lilace  In  the  hearts  of  countless  small 
historical  associations  which  have  re- 
ceived its  support  for  recording  the  vital 
p€tst  data  of  American  communities. 
There  are  other  endless  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Endowment  for  the  Hu- 
manities ranging  from  fellowships  for 
young  scholars  to  grants  for  research 
and  publication  of  studies  In  philosophy, 
archeology,  anthropology,  jurisprudence, 
and  many  more  areas  of  study. 

Noteworthy,  also.  Is  the  effect  of  the 
program  in  accelerating  the  interest  of 


private  industry.  I  am  told  that  In  Its 
first  2  years,  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts  used  $10.5  mllUon  of  Fed- 
eral funds  to  generate  $16  million  of 
private  and  local  government  funds  to 
aid  artistic  projects.  I  expect  to  see  a 
much  greater  multiplying  effect  as  the 
program  proceeds;  the  moneys  appro- 
priated to  and  used  by  the  Foundation 
will  attract  additional  private  resources, 
as  well  as  stimulate  State  and  local 
efforts. 

The  University  of  Hawaii  has  poetry 
workshops  planned  under  the  program. 
Moreover.  I  believe  there  are  many  de- 
serving projects  under  development  at 
this  and  other  universities  and  schools 
which  may  benefit  from  this  type  of  as- 

Also,  the  Hawaii  Council  of  Teachers 
of  English  foresees  great  benefits  to- 
ward the  Improvement  of  teaching  the 
arts  from  the  provisions  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

I  join  with  them  in  urging  approval  of 
H.R.  11308  because  I  believe  it  Is  an  area 
of  great  undeveloped  potential.  The 
benefits  of  this  development  can  be  im- 
mediate and  far  reaching.  If  our  society 
Is  to  be  judged  by  futiu-e  generations,  we 
must  leave  a  record  of  respect  for  the 
arts  and  humanities  which  touch  so 
deeply  the  sensitivities  of  people. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  has  expired. 
All  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count. 

One  hundred  three  Members  are  pres- 
ent, a  quorum. 

Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  Clerk  will 
read  the  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  printed  In  the  bill  as  an 
original  bill  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SxcnoN  1.  SecUon  3(f)  of  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities 
Act  of  1965  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)  The  term  'workshop'  means  an  ac- 
tivity the  primary  purpose  of  which  is  to  en- 
courage the  artistic  development  or  enjoy- 
ment of  amateur,  student,  or  other  non- 
professional participants,  or  to  promote 
scholarship  and  teaching  among  the  par- 
ticipants." 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  here  we  are  again 
today  discussing  a  bill  providing  for  more 
federally  subsidized  culture — suggesting 
by  some  peculiar  and  reverse  so-called 
logic  that  before  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment became  so  Interested  In  culture 
that  culture  was  not  existent. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 
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Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Ashley 
Cormtin 
Cowger 
Dtggs 
Downing 
Dulskl 


IRolINo.  37) 

Holland  Puclnskl 

King.  Calif.  Reenlck 

Kleppe  Rivers 

Kyros  Ronan 

McCuUoch  RoBtenkowskl 

MallUard  Roudebush 

Moore  Roybal 

Morse,  Mass.  Satterfleld 


Edwards.  Calif.  Passman  St.  Onge 

Felgban  Pepper  Selden 

Hanna  pickle  Teague.  Tex. 

Hays  Pool  Whltten 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Albert) 
having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Young, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
reported  that  that  Committee,  having 
had  under  consideration  the  bill  H.R. 
11308,  and  finding  Itself  without  a  quo- 
rum, he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be  called, 
when  395  Members  responded  to  their 
names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  Its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Hall]. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  the 
Interruption  occurred,  I  had  just  com- 
mented on  the  lUoglcalness  of  thinking 
that  culture  had  been  nonexistent  In  the 
United  States  In  the  past. 

It  Is  almost  Incongruous  to  me  that 
while  American  men  are  dying  on  for- 
eign battlefields,  while  83  crew  members 
of  the  \J.SS.  Pueblo  are  held  as  hostages 
in  a  foreign  prison,  while  we  are  remov- 
ing the  gold  from  our  currency  and  the 
silver  from  our  coins,  while  the  Federal 
budget  Is  soaring  not  only  through  the 
ceiling  and  the  roof,  but  the  sky  as  well, 
that  we  should  be  here  today  discussing 
whether  to  dip  deeper  into  the  Federal 
Treasury  for  money  which  is  not  there, 
so  we  can  further  federalize  "'culture." 

Make  no  mistake  about  It.  The  vote 
that  you  and  I  will  cast  today  Is  a  cru- 
cial vote — perhaps  the  most  cruclsil  vote 
that  has  yet  occurred  In  these  Chambers 
In  this  second  session. 

At  a  time  when  the  President  Is  plead- 
ing for  higher  taxes,  at  a  time  when  he 
has  asked  Congress  to  carefully  scruti- 
nize every  spending  proposal,  here  we 
are,  debating  whether  or  not  to  author- 
ize an  amount  three  times  the  amount 
the  President  himself  requested  In  his 
budget.  It  Is  a  paradox  of  our  times  that 
I,  a  Republican  for  responsible  progress, 
should  stand  before  you  defending  the 
President's  budget.  It  seems  to  me  that 
I  ought  to  be  joined  by  every  Member 
In  this  Chamber,  who  opposes  a  10-per- 
cent tax  Increase,  and  perhaps  before  the 
day  Is  over  I  will. 

It  seems  to  me  that  I  ought  to  be  joined 
by  every  Member  who  professes  a  desire 
to  keep  Federal  spending  within  the 
bounds  of  Federal  revenues.  I  feel  cer- 
tain that  if  It  were  germane  imder  the 
House  rules,  to  offer  a  ways  and  means 
amendment  to  provide  a  1 -percent  tax 
surcharge  to  finance  a  portion  of  this  bill, 
such  a  proposal  would  be  overwhelmingly 
defeated.  If  at  the  same  time  we  author- 
ize these  additional  funds,  we  had  to  give 
the  slightest  thought  to  ways  and  means 
of  doing  so,  the  authorization  amounts 
would  be  cut  back  at  least  to  the  budget 
figure.  If  not  to  last  year's  approprlatlom. 


In  the  bill  that  was  first  Introduced, 
there  was  an  "open-end"  authorization, 
setting  forth  no  specific  amounts  but 
leaving  It  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  to  decide,  what 
slice  of  the  pie  to  allocate  to  arts  and 
humanities.  Do  you  now  wonder  as  I  do, 
why  the  committee  saw  fit  to  knock  out 
the  open-end  authorization  and  substi- 
tute Instead,  the  sum  total  of  $55  million 
for  arts,  humanities,  and  administration? 

Well,  I  think  we  all  know  what  kind 
of  "game  and  charade"  we  are  playing. 
Obviously  the  proponents  of  Federal  cul- 
ture would  much  rather  have  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Appropriation  Committee 
choosing  between  $55  million  and 
nothing,  than  between  the  budget 
figure — $18  million  and  nothing. 

It  is  the  same  trick  employed  by  the 
more  questionable  used  car  dealers.  If 
you  have  a  jalopy  you  cannot  sell,  do 
not  set  the  price  at  $500  because  the  cus- 
tomer Is  going  to  bargain  away  at  least 
half  of  that.  Set  the  price  at  $2,000  and 
then  the  dealer  can  afford  to  come  down 
to  $1,000.  still  getting  far  more  than  the 
car  is  worth,  and  leaving  the  customer 
with  the  pleasant  Illusion  of  a  bargain. 

Now  what  kind  of  bargain  are  we  get- 
ting for  this  $55  million  package?  It  goes 
up  to  $80  million  next  year. 

I  am  sure  you  recall  that  last  year  I 
pointed  out  we  were  buying  a  $9,000  study 
of  the  history  of  the  comic  strips  by 
Dr.  David  Kunzle  of  the  University  of 
California  campus  at  Berkeley.  Well.  I 
have  not  kept  in  close  contact  with  Dr. 
Kunzle  lately,  nor  the  awardee — a  Mr. 
B.  Kenny — but  I  presume  Dr.  Kunzle 
has  now  completed  his  thesis  on  the 
comic  strips.  Will  anyone  in  the  House 
please  tell  me  how  the  American  tax- 
payer Is  any  better  off  today?  Has  any- 
one in  this  Chamber,  or  for  that  matter 
anyone  in  the  country,  read  Kunzle's 
history  of  the  comic  strip  study? 

Nor  Is  the  comic  strip  study  the  only 
thing  the  taxpayer  Is  shelling  out  for  in 
this  year  of  the  $30  billion  plarmed  Fed- 
eral deficit. 

Here  are  some  other  things  the  tax- 
payer has  bought  from  the  Humanities 
Endowment  last  year,  and  bear  In  mind 
If  the  authorization  figures  are  allowed 
to  stand,  we  may  buy  three  times  as 
much,  this  year. 

We  paid  $17,000  for  a  scholarly  edition 
of  the  letters  of  Justice  Louis  Brandels. 
Do  you  not  wonder  who  prepared  these 
studies  before  the  Federal  Government 
decided  to  pay  for  them? 

We  paid  $25,000  to  host  the  Interna- 
tional Congress  of  Orientalists.  Judging 
from  our  situation  in  the  Orient  today, 
I  would  say  that  study  was  a  complete 
flop. 

We  paid  $18,800  to  find  out,  "Did  Ed- 
mund Burke  write  the  18th  century 
journal,  the  Annual  Register."  Can  any 
member  of  the  Committee  now  that  the 
study  Is  complete,  tell  me  If  In  fact  Ed- 
mund Burke  did  really  write  the  joumtd? 
And  If  he  did.  do  you  think  It  Is  a  source 
of  very  great  satisfaction  to  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer?  Could  not  somebody  just 
have  picked  up  the  phone  and  called 
the  Encyclopaedia  Britannlca  and  saved 
the  taxpayer  a  few  dollars? 

We  paid  $5,000  for  a  bibliography  of 
criticism  on  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  I  am  sure 


some  of  our  distinguished  members  of 
the  Virginia  delegation  could  have  gone 
down  to  the  university  at  Charlottesville 
where  they  have  a  dormitory  dedicated 
to  his  memory,  and  read  and  found  all 
they  wanted  to  know  about  Edgar  Allan 
Poe. 

We  paid  $21,500  for  "an  annotated  list 
of  French  Prose  Fiction  from  1700  to 
1750."  Could  we  not  have  asked  Charles 
de  Gaulle  for  the  answer  to  that  one?  He 
probably  would  have  obliged  without 
asking  for  any  more  gold  bars  from  Fort 
Knox. 

We  paid  $1,500  for  a  study  of  the 
"Influence  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  Community  Action  Pro- 
grams on  the  Churches."  I  will  bet  that 
was  a  doozy.  Since  this  affects  a  matter 
of  such  profound  interest  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  who  fimd  the  OEO;  have  any  of 
you  read  this  study,  and  do  you  know 
any  more  than  you  did? 

We  paid  $10,000  for  a  "Ming  Biograph- 
ical History  Project."  Well,  the  Ming 
period  which  was  the  end  of  traditional 
Chinese  civilization  and  the  beginning  of 
China's  first  continuing  contact  with  the 
West.  It  is  also  a  focal  point  of  contro- 
versy between  Communist  and  non- 
Communist  historians.  I  see  no  signs  that 
our  State  Department  has  benefited  from 
this  study,  but  then  again  they  probably 
helped  write  it. 

I  shall  not  go  on,  but  If  anyone  would 
like  to  know  more  about  what  we  are 
buying  for  our  constituents  hard-earned 
tax  dollars  I  have  the  list  of  grants  avail- 
able. 

The  Issue  Is  clear  and  simple.  Either 
we  are  for  fiscal  sanity,  or  we  are  against 
It.  The  issue  Is  not  culture,  but  economic 
disaster.  The  question  Is  not  can  we  af- 
ford to  cut  this  bin.  but  can  we  afford 
not  to. 

If  you  are  for  inflation,  if  you  are  for  a 
tax  increase,  if  you  are  for  printing  press 
money,  and  if  you  are  for  bigger  and  big- 
ger Federal  intrusions  into  culture,  then 
vote  for  this  bill.  If  you  are  for  further 
fracturing  the  President's  budget  then 
vote  for  this  bill. 

But.  if  there  is  any  reason  left,  this 
House  wUl  not  allow  the  authorization 
figures  In  this  bill  to  remain  three  times 
the  figure  in  the  budget.  We  will  either 
cut  It  back  to  the  original  "open-end" 
authorization,  or  we  will  cut  It  back  to 
last  year's  appropriation  levels.  If  we  do 
otherwise  we  deserve  the  fiscal  disaster 
which  is  sure  to  be  heaped  upon  us. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  committee  substitute  amendment  be 
considered  as  read,  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  remainder  of  the  committee  sub- 
stitute amendment  Is  as  follows: 

Sec  2.  Section  6(c)  and  section  5(f)  of  the 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities  Act  of  1965  are  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(c)  The  Chairman,  with  the  advice  of  the 
Federal  Council  oc  the  Arts  and  the  Humani- 
ties and  the  National  Council  on  the  Arts,  is 
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authorised  to  establish  and  carry  out  a  pro- 
gram of  contracts  with,  or  grants-in-aid  to, 
groups  or.  In  appropriate  cases.  Individuals 
engaged  In  or  concerned  with  the  arts,  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  provide  or 
support  m  the  United  States — 

"(1)  productions  which  have  substantial 
artistic  and  cultural  significance,  giving  em- 
phasis to  American  creativity  and  the  main- 
tenance and  encouragement  of  professional 
excellence: 

•'(3>  productions,  meeting  professional 
standards  or  standards  of  authenticity.  Ir- 
respective of  origin  which  are  of  significant 
merit  and  which,  without  such  assistance, 
would  otherwise  be  unavailable  to  our  citi- 
zens  in   many   areas  of   the  country; 

"(3)  projects  that  will  encourage  and  as- 
sist artists  and  enable  them  to  achieve  stand- 
ards of  professional  excellence: 

"(4)  workshops  that  will  encourage  and 
develop  the  appreciation  and  enjoyment  of 
the  arts  by  our  citizens; 

"(6)  other  relevant  projects.  Including 
surreys,  research,  and  planning  In  the  arts." 
"(f )  The  total  amount  of  any  grant  to  any 
group  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the 
total  cost  of  such  project  or  production,  ex- 
cept that  rtot  more  than  20  per  centum  of  the 
funds  allotWd  by  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts  for  the  purposes  of  subsection 
(c)  for  any  fiscal  year  may  be  available  for 
granu  and  contracts  in  that  fiscal  year  with- 
out regard  to  such  limitation." 

Sxc.  3.  Section  5(h)(3)  and  section  5(h) 
(5)  of  the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts 
and  the  Humanities  Act  of  1965  are  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(3)  Funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  of  this  section  5(h)  for  any  fiscal 
year  shall  be  equally  allotted  among  the 
States." 

"(6)  All  amounts  allotted  under  paragraph 
(3)  for  a  fiscal  year  which  are  not  granted  to 
a  State  during  such  year  shall  be  available 
at  the  end  of  such  year  to  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  section  5(c)." 

Src  4.  Section  6(b)  and  secUon  8(f)  of 
the  National  Foundation  on  the  ArU  and 
the  Humanities  Act  of  1965  are  amended  to 
read  as  follows 

••(b)  The  National  Council  on  the  Arts 
shall.  In  addition  to  performing  any  of  the 
duties  and  responslblltles  prescribed  by  the 
National  Arts  and  Cultural  Development  Act 
of  1964.  (1)  advise  the  Chairman  with  re- 
spect to  policies,  programs,  and  procedures 
for  carrying  out  his  functions,  duties,  or  re- 
sponsibilities pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  and  (2)  review  applications  for  fi- 
nancial assistance  made  under  this  Act  and 
m-vke  recommendations  thereon  to  the  Chair- 
man. The  Chairman  shall  not  approve  or  dis- 
approve any  such  application  until  he  has 
received  the  recommendation  of  the  Council 
on  such  application,  unless  the  Council  falls 
to  make  a  recommendation  thereon  within 
a  reasonable  time.  In  the  case  of  any  applica- 
tion Involving  SIO.OOO  or  less,  the  Chairman 
may  approve  or  disapprove  such  request  If 
such  action  Is  taken  pursuant  to  the  term* 
of  a  delegation  of  authority  from  the  CotmcU 
to  the  Chairman,  and  provided  that  each 
such  action  by  the  Chairman  shall  be  re- 
ported to  the  Council  at  the  Council  meeting 
next  following  such  action  " 

•■(f)  The  Council  shall  (1)  advise  the 
Chairman  with  respect  to  policies,  programs, 
and  procedures  for  carrying  out  his  func- 
tions, and  (2)  shall  review  appUcatlons  for 
financial  support  and  make  recommenda- 
tions thereon  to  the  Chairman.  The  Chair- 
man shall  not  approve  or  disapprove  any 
such  application  until  he  has  received  the 
recommendation  of  the  Council  on  such  ap- 
plication, unless  the  Council  falls  to  make 
a  reconunendatlon  thereon  within  a  reason- 
able time.  In  the  case  of  any  application 
Involving  tlO.OOO  or  leas,  the  Chairman  may 


approve  or  disapprove  such  request  If  such 
action  is  taken  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  a 
delegaUon  of  authority  from  the  Council  to 
the  Chairman,  and  provldred  that  each  such 
action  by  the  Chairman  shall  be  reported  to 
the  Council  at  the  Council  meeting  next  fol- 
lowing such  action  " 

Sk:.  6.  Section  10  of  the  National  Founda- 
tion on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act  of 
1965  Is  amended  by: 

(a)  repealing  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of 
subsection  (a)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

■■(2)  In  the  discretion  of  the  Chairman  of 
an  Endowment,  after  receiving  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  NaUonal  (Council  of  that 
Endowment,  to  receive  money  and  other 
property  donated,  bequeathed,  or  devised  to 
that  Endowment  with  or  without  a  condition 
or  restriction,  including  a  condition  that  the 
Chairman  use  other  funds  of  that  Endow- 
ment for  the  purposes  of  the  gift;  and  to 
use,  sell,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  such  prop- 
erty for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  sections 
5(c)  and  7(c)  and  the  functions  transferred 
by  section  6(a)  of  this  Act;" 

(b)  redesignating  paragraphs  ■(4)",  "(5)", 
"(6)",  "(7)".  and  "(S)  •  as  paragraphs  "(3)". 
"(4)",  •'(5)  ".  "(6)  ".  and  "(7) ". 

(c)  amending  the  text  following  subsec- 
tion (a)  (8)  to  read  as  follows: 

"In  any  case  in  which  any  money  or  other 
property  is  donated,  bequeathed,  or  devised 
to  the  Foundation   (A)   without  designation 
of  the  Endowment  for  the  benefit  of  which 
such  property  is  Intended,  and  (B)  without 
condition  or  restriction  other  than  that  It  be 
used   for   the  purposes  of   the  PoundaUon. 
such  property  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been 
donated,    bequeathed,   or    devised    In   equal 
shares  to  each  Endowment  and  each  Chair- 
man of  an  Endowment  shall  have  authority 
to  receive  such  property  In  any  case  In  which 
any  money  or  other  property  is  donated,  be- 
queathed, or  devised  to  the  Foundation  with 
a  condition  or  restriction  such  property  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  been  donated,  bequeathed, 
or  devised,  to  that  Endowment  whoee  func- 
tion It  Is  to  carry  out  the  purpose  or  ptir- 
poses  described  or  referred  to  by  the  terms 
of  such  conditions  or  restriction,  and  each 
Chairman  of  an  Endownment  shall  have  au- 
thority to  receive  such  property.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  the  preceding  sentence,  if  one  or 
more  of  the  purposes  of  such  a  condition 
or  restriction  Is  covered  by  the  functions  of 
both  Endowments,  or  If  some  of  the  purposes 
of  such  a  condition  or  restriction  are  covered 
by   the   functions   of   one   Endowment   and 
other  of  the  purposes  of  such  a  condition  or 
restriction  are  covered  by  the  functions  of 
the  other  Endowment,  the  Federal  Council 
on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  shall  deter- 
mine an  equitable  manner  for  distribution 
between  each  of  the  Endowments  of  the  prop- 
erty so  donated,  bequeathed,  or  devised.  For 
the  purposes  of  the  Income  tax.  gift  tax,  and 
estate  tax  laws  of  the  United   States,   any 
money    or     other     property     donated,     be- 
queathed, or  devised  to  the  Foundation  or 
one  of  Its  Endowments  and  received  by  the 
Chairman    of    an    HSidowment    pursuant   to 
authority  derived  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  been  donated,  bequeathed, 
or  devised  to  or  for  the  use  of  the  United 
States." 

Sec.  6.  Section  11  of  the  National  Founda- 
tion on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act  of 
1965  Is  amended  by — 

I  a)  amending  subsection  (a)  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  sec- 
tion 5(c)  and  the  functions  transferred  by 
section  6(a)  of  this  Act,  there  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  t22.000.000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969,  and  932,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1970;  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  sec- 
tion 7(c)  of  thU  Act  there  U  hereby  au- 
thorized to  tM  appropriated  to  the  National 


Endowment  for  the  HumanlUes  927,500,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  and 
$40,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1970.  In  addlUon.  there  Is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts  for  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 6(h)  the  sum  of  »6.500.0O0  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1969.  and  $8,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970.  Sums 
appropriated  under  the  authority  of  this  sub- 
section shall  remain  available  until  expended. 
For  each  subsequent  fiscal  year  such  sums 
may  be  appropriated  as  the  Congress  may 
hereafter  authorize  by  law  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection." 

(b)  amending  subsecUon  (b)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(b)  In  addition  to  the  sums  authorized 
by  subsection  (a),  there  Is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  each  Endowment  an  amount 
equal  to  the  total  of  amounts  received  by 
that  Endowment  under  section  10(a)  (2)  of 
this  Act  Amounts  appropriated  to  an  En- 
dowment under  this  subsection  shall  remain 
available  until  expended." 

(c)  repealing  subsection  (c) . 

(d)  redesignating  subsections  "(d)"  and 
"(e) "as subsections  "(c) "and  "(d)". 

AMCNOMCNT     OITEXCD     BY     MR.     GIBBONS 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  ClerJc  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gibbons:  On 
page  13.  line  23,  strike  ••$22,000,000"  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "$14,000,000". 

On  page  13.  line  24.  strike  '$32,000,000' 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof    $25,000,000". 

On  page  14,  line  2,  strike  "$27,500,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof   •$18,000,000". 

On  page  14,  line  3,  strike  "$40,000,000"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$32,000,000". 

On  page  14,  line  7,  strike  •$5,500,000"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$4,000,000". 

On  page  14.  line  8.  strike  ••$8.000.000"  and 
Insert  In   lieu  thereof  "$7,000,000". 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  did 
the  Chair  not  report  an  objection  as 
heard  to  the  unanimous-consent  request? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  No  objection  was 
heard.  No  objection  was  made. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  briefly 
my  amendment  reduces  the  authoriza- 
tion in  this  bill  by  35  percent  in  the  first 
year.  20  percent  in  the  second  year,  and 
27  percent  overall.  It  reduces  the  first 
year  by  $19  million,  the  second  year  by 
$16  million,  and  there  is  a  total  overall 
reduction  in  this  bill  of  $35  million. 

With  respect  to  the  humanities  pro- 
'  gram,  I  wish  to  say  that,  as  limited  as  it 
has  been  in  my  Stete,  it  has  been  reason- 
ably successful.  I  know  that  every  once 
in  a  while  in  our  legislative  history,  a 
time  comes  when  a  bill  comes  along  that 
we  can  all  jump  on  and  kick.  Perhaps 
some  one  will  say.  "Sam,  why  did  you  not 
kick  that  when  it  was  in  the  commit- 
tee? '  I  will  say  I  was  back  in  my  district 
on  that  day.  doing  the  necessary  tasks 
we  all  have  to  do  from  time  to  time,  and 
especially  in  this  election  year. 

I  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  take 
a  crack  at  this  bill  In  committee  then, 
but  I  do  believe  the  bill  needs  to  be  re- 
duced, and  I  believe  this  is  a  reasonable 
reduction  I  have  proposed. 

I  wish  that  times  were  such  we  could 
afford  to  invest  more  in  the  part  of  our 
society  which  helps  America  become 
great — great  as  Individuals — but  unfor- 
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tunately  that  time  is  not  with  us.  I  recog- 
nize, as  I  am  sure  every  person  in  this 
room  recognizes,  that  fact. 

The  issue  is  not  as  some  speakers  have 
said,  whether  we  are  going  to  finance  the 
war  in  Vietnam  or  whether  we  are  going 
to  back  American  servicemen  wherever 
they  are,  because  all  Members  know,  as 
I  know,  that  whenever  an  appropriation 
bill  comes  before  this  House  for  any 
money  to  back  an  American  soldier, 
wherever  he  may  be.  it  will  be  backed 
and  backed  almost  unanimously  by 
everyone  here.  That  is  the  plain,  simple 
ti-uth  on  that  issue. 

But  there  is  another  issue  here.  That 
is,  how  much  can  America  afford?  This 
is  a  very  small  part  of  our  national 
budget,  but  I  believe  we  need  to  make 
those  types  of  cuts  in  this  budget  this 
year  that  will  show  to  the  rest  of  the 
Nation  and  to  other  people  around  the 
world  that  we  mean  business  on  finan- 
cial and  fiscal  responsibility  in  this  coun- 
try. That  is  the  reason  why  I  offer  this 
amendment. 

I  believe  I  have  proposed  a  sound 
amendment.  I  wish,  as  I  said  before,  that 
we  had  the  resources  available  to  us  here 
this  year  to  put  more  into  those  things 
that  add  great  dignity  to  the  American 
life.  Not  a  speaker  has  spoken  here  to- 
day who  does  not  owe  to  some  person  who 
was  great  in  the  humanities,  and  per- 
haps in  the  arts,  some  of  the  words  and 
phrases  that  we  have  uttered.  That  is 
how  great  our  heritage  is. 

There  is  not  an  issue  of  whether  or  not 
the  Federal  Government  shall  partici- 
pate in  this,  because  we  do  it  all  the  time. 
We  do  it  through  preferences  in  our  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code,  which  allows  such 
foundations  as  the  Ford  Foundation,  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  and  p.11  the 
other  foundations,  large  and  small,  to 
make  gifts,  uncontrolled  gifts,  to  the  arts 
and  to  the  humanities.  So  it  is  not  a 
question  of  whether  It  is  public  policy  to 
support  these  things  with  tax  revenue, 
because  we  have  been  doing  it  ever  since 
there  has  been  an  Internal  Revenue  Code 
in  this  country. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  said,  these  preferences 
we  have  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
are  just  as  surely  appropriations  out  of 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  as  the 
ultimate  appropriation  which  may  come 
out  of  this  bill.  Let  me  say  it  is  far  better 
sometimes  to  do  it  this  way  than  to  have 
the  open  ended  type  of  appropriation  we 
have  with  these  tax  preferences.  I  be- 
lieve we  all  have  to  bear  that  in  mind. 

This  is  a  reasonable  amendment.  We 
know  that  when  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  and  his  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions get  hold  of  this  matter  they  prob- 
ably are  going  to  cut  this  even  further. 
We  also  know  that  the  President  Is  not 
going  to  spend  more  money  than  is  In 
his  budget,  as  we  have  from  time  to  time 
in  the  past  tried  to  make  him  spend.  He 
just  will  not  spend  it. 

I  believe  this  is  a  reasonable  cut  today. 
I  believe  it  is  a  logical  cut.  I  hope  it  will 
be  supported. 

I  hope  that  the  day  will  soon  arrive 
when  America  can  afford  to  devote 
more  of   its   resources   to  the  positive 


things  which  build  for  us  as  individuals 
a  better  life. 

Mr.  BRAOEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

As  my  colleague  and  friend  from 
Florida  knows,  I  agree  with  him  on 
almost  every  issue  that  comes  before  our 
committee.  At  the  outset  I  want  to  say 
he  has  been  one  of  the  most  valuable 
members  of  our  committee  and  I  regret 
that  he  was  not  able  to  be  on  hand  to 
present  his  very  cogent  arguments  on 
the  day  we  considered  this  matter. 

I  want  also  to  say  that  I  agree  strongly 
with  one  of  the  points  my  colleague  made 
in  his  statement,  in  which  he  opposed  the 
idea  of  open-ended  authorizations, 
which  was  the  proposal  the  administra- 
tion first  brought  before  our  committee. 
But  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  has  taken  the  position  that  we 
should  write  specific  authorization  levels 
into  the  bills  that  come  out  of  our  com- 
mittee in  order  to  give  the  members  of 
our  committee  an  opportunity  to  review 
the  activities  of  the  several  programs 
over  which  we  have  jurisdiction. 

However,  having  said  that,  I  think  it 
is  also  important  to  note  that  our  com- 
mittee, as  the  committee  report  says. 
made  a  thoughtful  and  realistic  appraisal 
of  the  future  needs  in  the  arts  and  the 
humanities,  and  the  authorization  levels 
set  forth  in  the  bill  are  the  product  of 
that  appraisal. 

Finally.  I  think,  as  I  realize  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  noted,  we  are  talking 
here  about  an  authorization  level  and 
are  not  talking  about  appropriations. 
Every  Member  of  this  body  is  aware  of 
the  fact  that  no  matter  what  the  level 
of  authorization  is,  this  measure  will  be 
submitted  to  the  careful  scrutiny  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

For  all  these  reasons.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
hope  very  much  that  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  is  defeated. 

SUBSTmjTE    AMENDMENT    OFTERED    BT    MR. 
ASHBROOK 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  a  substitute  amendment  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ashbrook  as 
a  substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Gibbons:  On  page  13.  line  23.  strike 
"$22,000,000"  and  insert  "$5,100,000,"  and  on 
lines  24  and  25,  strike  "and  $32,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970". 

On  page  14.  line  2.  strike  "$27,500,000"  and 
Insert  "$4,100,000",  and  on  lines  3  and  4, 
strike  "$40,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970."  and  on  line  7,  strike  "$5,500,- 
000"  and  Insert  "$2,000,000"  and  strike  all  of 
lines. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
all  very  fine  to  say,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  BrademasI  has  just 
said,  that  this  is  only  an  authorization 
and  not  an  appropriation,  but  I  think 
most  of  us  recognize  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  should  not  have  the 
total  job  of  exercising  the  judgment  of 
this  House.  I  believe  that  we  can  do  a 
much  better  legislative  Job  and  a  much 
better  job  for  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations by  setting  the  upper  limits 
which  we  think  are  proper,  and  we  should 
do  it  at  this  time. 


The  amendment  I  have  offered  here 
would  substantially  cut  the  authoriza- 
tion beyond  what  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  has  suggested. 

In  this  present  fiscal  year.  $11.2  million 
has  been  appropriated  for  this  program. 
This  is  exclusive  of  the  $1  million  which 
has  been  added  to  take  care  of  matching 
grants.  My  amendment  would  change 
the  authorization  to  $4.5  million  plus 
$600,000  for  administration  for  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts.  On  ptige 
14,  instead  of  a  figure  of  $27.5  million, 
we  would  have  the  same  level  of  spend- 
ing as  this  year,  $3.5  million,  plus  again 
the  $600,000  for  administration.  Thus, 
we  would  keep  the  authorization  to  the 
amount  of  money  which  was  appropri- 
ated by  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
for  this  program,  the  total  amount  being 
$11.2  milUon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that 
this  would  be  adequate  for  carrying  out 
this  program.  It  is  as  yet  a  young  pro- 
gram. It  has  not  proven  itself.  I  think 
it  would  be  very  wise  and  prudent  for  the 
committee  at  this  time  to  make  the  sub- 
stantial cuts  which  are  reflected  in  my 
amendment  rather  than  the  cuts  which 
were  listed  as  35  percent  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

I  might  point  out  in  fiscal  year  1968 
the  White  House  requested  $16.3  million. 
The  Committee  on  Appropriations  cut 
$4.17  million  from  that,  leaving  a  total 
of  $12.2  million.  It  is  our  thinking  on  the 
Republican  side  that  the  matching  grants 
should  be  left  open  ended.  If  activity  is 
stimulated,  we  should  match  them  dollar 
for  dollar. 

As  I  have  already  pointed  out.  last  year 
$1  million  was  appropriated  for  that  pur- 
pose. I  believe  that  this  program  has 
merit.  If  citizens  and  organizations 
throughout  the  country  can  raise  the 
money,  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
would  probably  at  that  time  match  those 
grants.  We  are  not  at  all  trying  to  re- 
strict any  Inducement  which  might  come 
from  this  program  for  matching  grants. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  reiterate,  this 
would  cut  the  authorization  back  to  the 
level  of  spending  for  fiscal  year  1968, 
which  was  $11.2  million.  $4.5  million  for 
Arts  Endowment.  $3.5  million  for  Hu- 
manities Endowment,  $2  million  for  State 
arts  endowment,  and  $1.2  million  for 
administration. 

I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
light  of  our  current  fiscal  difiQculties,  that 
$11.2  million  is  an  adequate  authoriza- 
tion for  this  program  at  this  time.  I  be- 
lieve we  should  hear  no  more  of  the  argu- 
ment that  this  is  just  an  authorization 
bill,  and  let  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations then  do  the  work  for  us.  I  be- 
lieve, Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  commit- 
tee at  this  time  should  make  the  cuts 
which  are  listed  here  and  bring  this  pro- 
gram into  line.  It  is  inconceivable  that 
the  President's  budget  request  should  be 
doubled  or  tripled.  That  would  be  irre- 
sponsible. My  amendment  will  cut  the 
President's  request  for  fiscal  1969. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  certainly  urge  all  of 
the  Members  to  support  the  $11.2  million 
authorization  which  I  believe,  judging 
from  all  the  testimony  we  have  received, 
will  be  adequate  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 
I  might  also  point  out  that  my  amend- 
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ment  would  cut  out  the  authorization 
for  fiscal  year  1970. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  suggest  that 
this  Is  too  early  to  say  what  we  should 
appropriate  in  1970.  If  my  amendment 
passes,  this  program  will  have  a  1-year 
authorization,  and  not  a  2-year  author- 
ization. I  believe  that  also  Is  something 
that  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  the 
Members  of  this  body  and  I  urge  they 
support  my  amendment. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  supported  the  creation 
of  this  program,  and  I  would  like  to  see 
the  program  continued.  It  is  not  a  perfect 
program  but  the  objectives  are  desirable. 
I  do  not  believe  the  Members  of  this 
House  are  willing  to  continue  the  pro- 
gram unless  it  is  drastically  reduced 
from  the  level  proposed  in  the  pending 
bill.  So  It  seems  to  me  that  the  better 
part  of  wisdom  is  to  bring  this  bill  down, 
with  Democrats  and  Republicans  work- 
ing together  here,  down  to  not  more  than 
the  current  year  level. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  great  hue  and 
cry  that  we  ought  to  hold  spending  at  a 
rate  no  higher  than  during  the  current 
fiscal  year  1968;  that  we  ought  not.  In 
fiscal  1969.  go  above  the  current  fiscal 
year  amount.  Certainly,  in  view  of  our 
critical  budget  situation  with  multlbil- 
lion-dollar  deficits,  I  can  see  no  valid 
basis  for  going  above  the  current  level  of 
about  $12  million  for  this  program.  I 
would  hope  we  could  limit  the  amount 
in  this  bill  to  that  level. 

This  is  the  first  key  vote  of  the  year  on 
a  bill  to  continue  authorization  for  a  go- 
ing program.  If  we  vote  to  go  above  the 
President's  budget  as  proposed  in  the  bill 
as  reported — which  is  way  above  the  cur- 
rent year — or  even  as  proposed  In  the 
amendment  by  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida. I  believe  it  might  be  bad  psycho- 
logically in  respect  to  the  import  on  the 
country  and  be  interpreted  far  and  wide 
as  a  sign  of  failure  to  begin  to  come  to 
grips  with  our  fiscal  problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  asked,  "How 
much  can  America  afford?"  Well,  this  Is 
not  quite  the  question  before  us.  The 
question  is  how  much  will  America  pay 
taxes  to  support? 

If  we  are  to  go  above  the  current  fiscal 
year,  and  if  we  would  support  revenue- 
raising  measures  to  do  it,  this  would  be 
an  entirely  different  question. 

I  was  struck  by  these  words  from 
Etoerson.  quoted  m  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  the  pending  bill : 

The  true  teet  of  clvlUzaOon  1«  not  the 
census,  nor  the  size  of  cities,  nor  the  crop* — 
no,  but  the  klzuX  of  laan  the  country  turns 
out.  I 

I  would  hazard  the  statement  that  we 
are  going  to  determine,  during  this  ses- 
sion, something  about  the  kind  of  man 
this  country  turns  out  Does  this  coun- 
try turn  out  men  and  women  who  will, 
year  after  year  after  year,  keep  voting  to 
go  in  the  red  and  refuse  to  raise  the  reve- 
nues to  pay  the  bills  which  we  incur? 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  what  worries 
me— a  $20  billion  deficit  this  year,  and 
an  estimated  $20  billion  deficit  next  year, 
without  the  proposed  surtax  bill. 

If  we  want  programs,  why  do  we  not 
vote  to  secure  the  revenues  to  pay  for 


them?  If  we  do  not  want  them  enough 
to  vote  the  taxes  to  pay  for  them,  why 
should  we  want  to  authorize  them?  Cer- 
tainly, not  alMve  the  current  limit  of  the 
ongoing  programs? 

This  is  to  some  extent  a  test  of  Amer- 
ican courage  and  stability.  In  the  current 
fiscal  crisis,  it  does  not  make  sense  for  us, 
in  the  next  fiscal  year,  to  go  above  the 
current  year  level  on  this  arts  and  hu- 
manities program.  I  trust  that  we  will 
not  do  it. 

There  will  be  times  when  we  will  have 
to  vote  for  bills  regardless  of  the  cost 
and  of  the  fiscal  situation.  But  this  is 
not  one  of  those  times. 

I  do  earnestly  hope  that  the  House  to- 
day will  show  that  it  is  going  to  tend, 
whenever  reasonably  possible,  toward  not 
golni?  in  1989  above  the  level  of  spend- 
ing in  1968.  and  that  we  will  even  hold 
the  amounts  below  fl.scal  1968  whenever 
we  reasonably  can. 

We  are  on  trial  as  a  nation  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  have  the  discipline 
and  the  courage  and  the  leadership  to 
pay  our  way. 

How  can  we  defend  going  on  and  on 
and  on  spending  money  that  we  do  not 
have?  It  does  not  make  sense.  The  time 
has  come  to  call  a  halt.  I  think  we  have 
to  raise  revenue  to  support  programs 
which  we  favor.  Of  course,  it  would  make 
little  sense  to  raise  revenue  If  we  do  not 
exercise  considerable  restraint  in  ex- 
penditures. Today  we  have  a  test  vote 
and  I  hope  that  we  will  measure  up  to  the 
demands  of  the  moment. 

Mr.  COLMER  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  COLMER.  First,  permit  me  to  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman,  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  on 
his  very  splendid  and  very  timely  state- 
ment. 

We  are  hearing  here  what  we  hear  In 
other  Instances — the  argument  that  this 
is  Just  an  authorization  and  that  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  will  have 
to  make  the  appropriation.  I  just  want 
to  say  as  one  humble  member  of  this 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  that  I 
do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  to  authorize  these 
extravagant  appropriations  and  then 
pass  the  buck  to  your  committee. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
It  just  is  not  fair  to  the  country  to  pro- 
ceed as  though  we  did  not  know  that  we 
are  in  fiscal  difflculties  and  as  though  we 
were  imaware  of  the  threat  which  Is 
posed  to  the  rich  and  poor  alike  by  de- 
clining to  raise  the  funds  necessary  to 
pay  for  the  programs  which  we  deter- 
mine are  necessary  for  the  country's 
welfare. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
bill.  I  well  recognize  that  this  is  wartime. 
Yet  as  I  was  approaching  the  Capitol  to- 
day, my  vision  was  drawn  upward  to  the 
statue  of  "Armed  Freedom"  on  top  of  the 
great  dome.  This  statue  was  placed  there 
at  the  order  of  President  Lincoln  105 
years  ago,  during  another  terrible  war, 
as  a  symbol  of  the  advance  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  freedom  to  which  our  society 


was  and  Is  dedicated  and  as  evidence  of 
the  power  of  art  and  culture  to  assist  In 
attaining  our  national  goals. 

Passage  of  this  bill  today  ^^111  serve  as 
a  similar  statement  of  our  faith  in  the 
spirit  of  America  and  our  commitment  to 
advancing  the  cause  of  liberty  and  free- 
dom of  Intellect  at  home  as  we  fight  for 
it  abroad  In  these  difficult  times. 

Throughout  all  history,  the  most  vigor- 
ous and  most  successful  nations  have 
found  patronage  of  the  arts  not  a  luxury, 
but  a  necessity.  I  believe  that  Is  the  case 
with  America  today,  and  that  is  why  I 
think  the  bill  should  pass. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  recognize  the  extreme 
difflculty  of  following  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

I  would  suppose  that  logically  one 
could  say.  if  one  listened  to  his  words, 
which  are  deeply  felt  and  deeply  meant 
and  are  highly  influential — that  we 
should — and  perhaps  this  is  right — ex- 
amine with  great  care  every  existing  pro- 
gram and  heed  his  warning  as  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  not 
to  exceed  any  program's  existing  year 
level.  Except  that  you  will  notice,  the 
distinguished  chairman  made  reference 
to  expenditures  which  he  says,  of  course, 
will  have  to  be  made — greater  expend- 
itures— presumably,  therefore,  for  na- 
tional defense.  I  am  certain  he  is 
accurate. 

I  might  suggest  we  need  an  SST  air- 
craft which  means  $130  million  to  de- 
velop a  lot  less  than  we  need  a  program 
in  arts  and  humanities.  In  fact  we  don't 
need  one  at  all. 

I  would  suppose,  although  I  do  not 
agree  exactly  with  his  statement  or  the 
figures  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida,  and  I  certainly  disagree  even 
more  with  those  of  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio — that  if  we  are  going 
to  exist  as  a  nation,  the  theory  is  that 
we  must  cut  back  on  everything  but  mili- 
tary expenditures. 

Well,  I  just  have  the  point  of  view 
that  that  Is  not  the  case. 

I  recognize  the  probability  of  defeat  of 
my  point  of  view.  Nevertheless,  I  think 
that  cutting  it  back  to  the  level  of  this 
year  is  an  expression  by  us  that  we  are 
not  going  forward  in  this  area,  that  we 
'are  satisfied  with  what  little  we  have 
done,  and  it  has  been  very  little.  If  that  is 
the  will  of  the  committee  and  of  the 
House,  then  we  shall  have  to  yield  to  it,  of 
course.  I  hope  it  is  not.  I  hope  the  Ash- 
brook  amendment  is  defeated,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  substitute  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  join  with  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Texas, 
the  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  in  his  evaluation  of  this  bill. 
The  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  is  to  be  commended,  but  it  does 
not  go  far  enough.  The  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Gib- 
bons! is  still  above  the  President's  budget 
figure.  I  think  that  we  must  reduce  the 
authorization  down  to  what  we  provided 
In  appropriations  last  year. 
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Someone  In  the  debate  today  said, 
"Well,  the  gross  national  product  Is 
going  up." 

I  am  a  little  weary  of  hearing  about 
the  gross  national  product,  because  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  should  be  talking 
more  about  the  $360  billion  debt  this 
country  has.  I  think  we  should  be  talk- 
ing about  the  $14,700,000,000  that  we  are 
paying  In  interest  on  the  national  debt, 
around  $32,000  every  minute  In  interest 
on  the  national  debt.  Then  we  are  asked 
to  take  the  action  proposed.  Why? 

What  I  am  about  to  say  applies 
throughout  my  district,  but  first  let  me 
speak  about  my  city  of  Canton,  Ohio. 
Before  there  were  any  Federal  funds 
provided  for  the  arts  and  humanities,  we 
had  a  symphony  orchestra,  an  opera 
company,  a  little  theater,  and  an  art 
museum.  The  people  provided  those,  and 
they  have  done  it  in  the  past  all  over 
America. 

Since  when  have  we  reached  the  point 
at  which  the  Federal  Government,  in- 
stead of  the  people  who  love  their  coun- 
try and  are  willing  to  build  these  great 
institutions,  must  provide  these  things? 
This  was  America's  dream.  I  think  it  is 
still  America's  dream.  These  establish- 
ments were  built. 

I  am  not  one  who  Is  ready  to  admit 
today  that  we  have  no  culture  in  America 
and  we  do  not  have  the  humanities.  I 
think  we  have  them  now.  We  have  had 
them  In  the  past  under  private  auspices. 
I  agree  with  the  gentleman  who  said 
earlier  today  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment coming  in  is  a  sort  of  censorship 
upon  the  arts  and  humanities.  I  think 
we  should  return  again  to  individual 
action. 

Certainly  at  this  time  there  is  not 
a  soul  on  this  floor  who  does  not  realize 
that  we  are  at  war.  Those  who  say  that 
this  bill  will  help  the  men  in  "Vietnam 
make  an  argument  that  I  cannot  under- 
stand. We  are  at  war.  We  cannot  have 
guns  and  butter.  And  this  is  gims  with 
strawberry  shortcake  covered  with 
whipped  cream  and  a  cherry  on  top. 
It  is  something  that  we  just  cannot 
afford. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Under 
the  new  selective  service  rules,  I  might 
point  out  to  the  gentleman,  we  are  going 
to  deny  a  generation  of  college  seniors 
the  right  to  graduate  school.  We  are 
going  to  be  sending  the  best  educated 
soldiers  who  have  ever  been  sent  any- 
where to  war.  I  am  strongly  against  this 
new  draft  policy,  but  the  boys  will  go 
despite  my  feelings.  They  can  read  and 
vsrrite,  and  they  appreciate,  as  much  as 
any  one  of  us,  these  things,  and  they  will 
continue  to  appreciate  them,  and  to  need 
them. 

Mr.  BOW.  Does  the  gentleman  mean 
to  say  that  we  are  now  going  to  set  up 
a  military  arts  and  humanities,  that  this 
Is  now  going  to  be  diverted  into  the  De- 
fense Department?  The  gentleman  has 
been  in  the  military.  He  knows  we  have 
had  the  same  programs  in  the  armed 
services  the  gentleman  is  talking  about 
In  World  War  n  and  the  Korean  war.  I 


was  not  in  World  War  I.  I  know  some- 
thing about  the  others. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  was 
in  both. 

Mr.  BOW.  World  War  I? 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  No,  I 
meant  World  War  II  and  Korea. 
Mr.  BOW.  I  see. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  The 
gentleman  is  so  young,  I  associated  him 
with  World  War  n.  I  came  back  and 
found,  as  most  everyone  else  did.  that 
roads  and  the  construction  of  new  fa- 
cilities had  been  neglected,  all  unneces- 
sarily. 

Mr.  BOW.  The  serviceman  came  back 
and  found  that  he  could  go  to  the  muse- 
ums in  New  York,  the  great  Mellon  In- 
stitute on  Pennsylvania  Avenue;  he 
could  go  through  the  length  and  breadth 
of  this  country  and  find  great  museums, 
great  libraries,  and  many  other  great  fa- 
cilities, all  of  which  were  provided  be- 
fore the  Federal  Government  came  in  to 
build  such  structures. 

It  seems  to  me  we  have  to  think  of 
that,  and  we  must  think  once  more,  may 
I  say,  in  terms  of  and  remember  there 
is  a  $350  billion  debt,  and  $14.7  billion 
of  interest,  and  we  must  weigh  that 
against  this.  When  this  is  over,  when  we 
can  afford  it,  yes,  I  will  go  along  with  it, 
but  I  join  with  my  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions in  saying  this  is  not  the  time  or 
place  to  go  alwve  the  figure  we  had  last 
year. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  necessary 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  has  been  pointed 
out  to  the  House,  the  administrative 
costs  for  this  program  are  to  grow  from 
aroimd  $1  million  to  some  $8  million  by 
1970.  The  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  KuYKENDALL]  recently  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  an  Associated 
Press  dispatch  which  indicates  the  kind 
of  grants  made  under  this  program — 
$200,000  to  buy  theater  tickets  on  Broad- 
way "to  help  sagging  Broadway  shows 
which  might  succeed  if  kept  open  long 
enough." 

Needless  to  say,  any  Broadway  show 
could  succeed  if  assured  of  a  Federal 
handout.  The  real  question  is  how  will 
the  taxpayers  survive? 

In  addition  to  the  question  of  the 
money  involved,  there  is  also  the  very 
serious  question  of  who  will  decide  which 
sick  Broadway  show  is  worthy  of  the 
American  taxpayer's  dollars.  I  am  re- 
minded of  the  poverty  program  funding 
of  the  Black  Arts  Theater  a  few  years 
ago.  Since  being  helped  along  by  the  tax- 
payers, the  leader  of  that  group  has 
moved  on  to  other  activities,  such  as  the 
Newark  riots. 

Of  course  the  $200,000  is  just  the  start — 
in  fact,  just  enough  for  the  first  year 
of  a  3-year  program.  You  can  be  assured 
if  the  administrative  costs  grow  from  $1 
to  $8  million  in  just  3  years,  the  number 
and  cost  of  grants  such  as  that  for  the 
Broadway  tickets  will  grow  in  propor- 
tion. The  taxpayers  of  this  Nation  have 
enough  to  worry  about  today  without 
seeing  a  program  such  as  this  expand  at 

One  of  the  most  important  pieces  of 


business  before  the  Congress  this  year  Is 
the  question  of  taxes.  How  can  the  Con- 
gress approve  the  increase  proposed  in 
this  legislation  today  with  the  tax  bill 
and  bulging  national  debt  facing  us?  I 
say  we  carmot.  We  cannot  afford  $200,000 
worth  of  tickets  to  Broadway  shows  this 
year.  We  cannot  afford  to  jimip  the  ad- 
ministrative costs  of  this  program  $7  mil- 
lion in  the  next  3  years  and  the  actual 
program  many  millions  over  that. 

We  cannot  afford  to  permit  this  pro- 
gram, or  any  other  program  anywhere 
else  in  the  Government  to  spend  a  single 
dollar  needlessly.  I  hope  this  House  «nil 
reduce  the  authorization  figures  to  the 
level  of  last  year. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  necessary  number 
of  words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  and  the  substitute  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  essential 
that  before  we  vote  we  recognize  that  the 
Ashbrook  substitute  amendment  for  the 
Gibbons  amendment  would  lower  the  au- 
thorization to  $11.2  million  with  an  open- 
ended  authorization  for  gifts.  As  I  un- 
derstand this  substitute  amendment,  it 
compares  with  a  present  authorization  of 
$20  mUUon  for  this  fiscal  year.  In  other 
words,  we  are  sharply  cutting  back  by 
almost  50  percent  the  present  authoriza- 
tion. It  is,  however,  roughly  the  equiva- 
lent of  our  present  appropriaiton  of  $12.2 
mUlion  which  is  stlU  inadequate.  To  place 
an  authorization  on  a  1-year  basis,  how- 
ever, would  be  a  vote  of  questionable 
confidence  in  the  arts  and  the  human- 
ities. 

We  have  been  very  fortunate  in  this 
Nation  in  having  both  Roger  Stevens  and 
Dr.  Keeney  come  to  us  and  serve,  and 
I  would  ask  the  indulgence  of  this  House 
while  I  read  one  sentence  from  Dr. 
Keeney.  which  I  hope  will  be  pondered, 
because  I  think  it  is  very  sincerely  and 
thoughtfully  intended.  He  said: 

Humanists  badly  need  encouragement  in 
their  efforts  to  provide  a  balanced  educa- 
tion to  enable  our  rising  generation  to  deal 
with  the  great  human  and  social  problems 
that  are  stlU  unsolved.  They  can  live  In 
hope  with  the  appropriations  request,  but  a 
reduced  authorization  may  cause  them  to 
believe  that  their  knowledge  and  Insight  Is 
neither  desired  nor  needed. 


Finally,  it  is  very  clear,  as  several  dis- 
tinguished gentlemen  have  pointed  out. 
that  we  are  on  tritil  as  a  nation.  We  are 
on  trial  in  this  House.  We  are  clearly  at 
war.  Certainly  there  is  a  serious  fiscal 
question.  Certainly  there  is  a  judgment 
on  priorities. 

But  I  believe,  most  humbly,  that  a  na- 
tion which  forsakes  its  artists  or  a  na- 
tion which  will  not  fully  support  its  hu- 
manists or  a  nation  that  creates  scien- 
tists at  the  expense  of  humanists  may  in 
the  end  have  little  need  for  either.  While 
we  must  support  our  men  in  Vietnam,  let 
us  not  forget  that  we  are  trying  to  sup- 
port a  world  in  which  there  are  values  in 
which  they  believe. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

I  take  this  time  to  tell  the  sponsors  of 
the  bill  that  I  believe  they  made  an 
error  in  not  calling  this  the  arts  and  hu- 
manities bill  for  the  miUtary.  We  appro- 
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prlate  $70  billion  a  year  for  the  mili- 
tary— $70,000  million — and  there  is  a  lot 
of  "fat"  In  there.  Undoubtedly  there  is 
"fat"  in  there. 

I  do  not  hear.  ever,  any  talk  about 
fiscal  responsibility  or  fiscal  insanity  in 
that  regard.  I  am  sure  if  we  buried  this 
authorization  in  the  military  appropria- 
tion it  would  pass  by  imanlmous  vote  of 
the  Congress. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr  AshbrookI  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  OibbonsI. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  division. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Ashbrook 
and  Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  118,  noes 
65 

So  the  substitute  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  now 
occurs  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  GibbonsI. 
as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  annoimced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Ashbrook 
and  Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  120,  noes 
58 

So  the  amendment,  as  amended,  was 

agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFrEREO    BT    MB.    STZXCIB    OT 
WISCONSIN 

Mr.     STEIGER     of     Wisconsin.     Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Stzigxx  of  Wis- 
consin: On  page  8.  line  6.  Insert  "(a)"  after 
"Sec.  2."  and  on  lines  12  and  13  strike  out 
"or.    In    appropriate   cases.    Individuals". 

On  page  9,  between  lines  14  and  IS  In- 
sert: 

"(b)  Section  S(])  and  section  5(k)  of 
the  National  Foundation  of  the  Arts  and 
the  Humanities  Act  of  1965  are  amended 
by  striking  out  the  words  'or  Individual' 
wherever  they  appear  In  such  subsections." 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise,  as  I  indicated  I  would 
during  general  debate,  to  offer  this 
amendment  which  would  amend  the  leg- 
islation to  clearly  limit  the  power  of  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  in  giv- 
ing grants  to  specific  individuals  for 
work  that  they  may  do. 

I  do  this  because  I  do  think  there  is  a 
legitimate  question  that  can  be  raised  of 
a  Foundation  for  the  Arts  and  Humani- 
ties in  giving  grants  of  funds  to  an  in- 
dividual who  may  have  a  legitimate 
talent  or  Interest  In  the  arts  or  a  legit- 


imate program  that  he  would  like  to 
carry  forward. 

I  do.  however,  think  that  this  opens 
serious  questions  as  to  the  Judgment  of 
those  who  must  make  the  grant.  Are 
they,  for  example,  to  favor  one  school 
versus  another  school  in  a  particular 
field?  Are  they  to  encourage  modem  art 
versus  classical  art?  Are  they  to  encour- 
age modem  music  versus  classical  mu- 
sic? 

I  think  these  are  as  e  result  of  some 
of  the  individual  grants  that  have  been 
given  some  questions  that  this  Congress 
ought  to  raise.  This  is  an  amendment 
which  was  offered  during  the  markup 
session  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  and  which  was  turned  down 
at  that  time. 

If  you  will  refer  to  the  hearings  before 
the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Labor,  you 
wUl  find  listed  certain  specific  projects 
for  grants  to  individuals. 

One  of  them,  for  example,  is  a  grant 
to  Alexander  Ringer,  professor  of  musi- 
cology  at  the  Univer.sity  of  Illinois,  to  ex- 
plore the  feasibility  of  bringing  the 
Kodaly  method  in  music  education  to 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  in  the 
United  States — $12,150. 

For  music  there  were  up  to  50  grants 
averaging  $2,000  each  to  enable  com- 
posers to  defray  costs  of  copying  scores 
and  parts  for  orchestral  presentation  of 
their  work— $100,000. 

There  was  a  project  to  Alexander 
Schneider,  violinist,  chamber  musician, 
and  conductor,  to  plan  and  develop  a 
project  to  meet  the  acute  shortage  of 
string  musicians  in  the  United  States 
and  thus  assist  both  music  training 
and  orchestral  development — allocation. 
$32,500. 

There  were  individual  grants-in-aid  of 
$1,000  each  to  77  promising  young  artists, 
composers  and  creative  writers  who 
graduated  from  college  in  June  1966  to 
visit  art  centers,  museums,  institutions, 
or  areas  of  the  United  States  which  will 
enrich  their  cultural  experience — $77,000. 
There  were  individual  awards  of  $5,000 
to  60  painters  and  sculptors  in  recogni- 
tion of  past  accomplishments  and  to  en- 
courage their  future  efforts  in  the  field  of 
visual  arts  In  the  United  States— 
$300,000. 

There  was  a  grant  to  the  director  of 
the  Universal  Art  Editions  to  implement 
the  development  of  original  artwork  for 
exhibition  by  educational  institutions 
and  other  nonprofit  organizations — 
$15,000. 

There  was  a  grant  to  Julian  EJuell  to 
research  the  use  of  the  arts  to  benefit  dis- 
advantaged persons  and  areas — $8,764. 

There  was  a  grant  of  $25,000  to  ex- 
plore laws  applying  to  the  arts  and  the 
legal  rights  of  artists. 

As  I  Indicated,  it  seems  to  me  if  grants 
are  to  be  made,  and  I  support  this  legis- 
lation, then  let  it  be  done  to  those  insti- 
tutions, organizations,  and  groups  that 
have  legitimate  reasons  for  their  exist- 
ence, that  can  be  benefited  and  whose 
expertise  can  be  shared  by  more  people. 
Let  us  give  it  to  a  university,  for  ex- 
ample, and  have  them  encourage  their 
brightest  and  most  promising  students. 
Why  should  we  give  to  the  arts  and  hu- 
msmities  foundation  the  right  to  make 
the  selection  of  an  Individual  to  receive 


a  grant  which  then.  I  think,  opens  to 
serious  question  what  It  Is  that  we  are 
trying  to  do  with  this  legislation  and  on 
what  kind  of  basis  this  is  done? 

It  seems  to  me  if  we  are  to  legislate  ap- 
propriately, then  we  should  explicitly 
limit  the  right  of  the  foundation  to  give 
grants  only  to  groups,  organizations, 
symphony  orchestras,  institutions  of 
higher  education  and  institutions  of  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education,  if  you 
will,  for  the  promotion  of  the  arts  and 
art  appreciation,  music,  drama,  architec- 
ture and  other  areas  of  our  culture,  but 
not  on  an  individual  basis. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  trust  the  amendment 
I  have  offered  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairaian,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  If  It  Is  not  true  that  there 
are  certain  artists  who  are  rugged  In- 
dividualists and  not  organization  men, 
and  that  if  this  amendment  were  adopt- 
ed, we  would  be  forcing  the  artist  who 
wanted  to  participate  In  the  program  to 
become  an  organization  man? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  There 
Is  little  question  about  that.  The  amend- 
ment would  bureaucratize  the  arts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  rise  In  opposition 
to  this  amendment.  I  feel  very  strongly 
about  It.  It  Is  not  my  purpose  to  en- 
courage prolonged  debate.  I  think  all  of 
us  understand  where  we  are  now.  I  know 
that  many  of  those  who  walked  through 
the  teller  lines  for  the  successful  amend- 
ment favor  the  bill  in  principle  and  will 
vote  for  it.  The  grants  made  by  the 
Foundation  have  been  commended  by 
the  most  authoritative  critics  there  are- 
other  artists  and  humanists.  It  appears 
that  this  amendment  Is  offered  because 
some  believe  that  a  process  whereby 
money  is  granted  to  institutions,  that  in 
turn  grants  the  money  to  the  individual 
artists,  eliminates  some  overall  Federal 
control. 

In  my  Judgment,  this  amendment 
could  result  not  in  more  but  in  less  artis- 
tic freedom.  Most  Institutions  are  com- 
posed of  individuals  who  share  similar 
interests  and  outlook.  Therefore,  the 
selection  of  an  institution  Identified  with 
pne  school  of  art.  music,  or  study  would 
put  that  institution  In  the  role  of  cen- 
sor. In  the  sense  that  It  would  at  some 
point  award  the  money  to  an  Individual 
artist.  It  will  likely  go  to  an  Individual 
artist  who  shares  the  tastes  of  the  in- 
stitution. 

Contrast  that  hypothetical  situation 
with  the  present  operation  of  the  Foun- 
dation. Applications  for  grants  are  now 
first  submitted  to  the  Foundation.  They 
get  a  preliminary  staff  screening.  The 
applications  are  then  reviewed  by  an  ad- 
visory panel  of  experts  In  the  particular 
area  of  the  arts  concerned. 

You  will  have  In  painting  a  modernist, 
a  traditionalist,  and  other  schools  there 
represented.  The  panel  conwnents  on  the 
application.  Then  the  applications  are 
submitted  to  the  National  Council,  a 
group  of  26  private  citizens  from 
throughout  the  land,  and  they  make  the 


ulUmate  award.  In  my  judgment,  there 
could  not  be  a  less  confusing  and  less 
bureaucratic  process. 

I  might  point  out  that  the  financial 
condition  of  edacatlonal  and  artistic  In- 
stitutions Is  such  now  that  almost 
inevitably,  when  they  receive  a  grant  of 
money,  they  must  take  from  the  top  ad- 
ministrative costs,  because  they  do  not 
have  the  staff  necessary  to  award  grants; 
they  have  to  hire  a  special  staff  to  make 
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I  hope  those  of  you  who  reaUy  value 
the  freedom  of  the  artist  will  support  the 
committee,  and  that  this  amendment  wiU 
be  defeated.  ,  .  ^ 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
desire  to  take  the  full  5  minutes.  I  would 
like  to  have  the  attention  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey.  I  have  read  the 
Second  Annual  Report,  fiscal  year  1967. 
of  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Hu- 
manities, and  I  find  on  page  44  grants 
under  the  heading  of  "Inter dlsclpUnary. 
What  does  "InterdiscipUnary"  mean  in 
connection  with  program? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  It 
means  between  the  disciplines. 

An  economist  and  an  historian  and  a 
sociologist  working  together  Is  an  Inter- 
disciplinary group.  It  does  not  mean  any- 
one Is  getting  spanked,  or  anything  like 
that.  It  does  not  mean  punishment.  It  is 
not  discipline  being  administered. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  It 
does  not  mean  punishment. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
wanted  to  make  sure  the  gentieman  un- 
derstood that. 

Mr  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Then,  on  page  25,  there  Is  a  grant  of 
several  thousand  dollars  for  "intercul- 
tural  understanding  in  the  District  of 
Columbia."  What  Is  meant  by  "Intercul- 
tural  understanding"  as  applied  to  the 
District  of  Columbia? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  That 
Is  for  mtercultural  understanding  be- 
tween the  ethnic  and  racial  groups  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wonder  why  they  did 
not  go  on  and  spell  it  out  ? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  It  is 
Implicit.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr  GROSS,  There  Is  a  gentieman  by 
the  name  of  Paul  L.  Ward  In  circulation, 
and  he  seems  to  have  done  very  weU  In 
the  research  and  publication  grants  field. 
He  Is  listed  three  or  four  times  and  al- 
ways for  $10,000  or  more.  Just  what  does 
he  do?  Can  the  gentleman  tell  me? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  do 
not  know  to  what  the  gentleman  Is  re- 
ferring, or  to  whom. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  said  Paul  L.  Ward. 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  do 
not  know  him. 
Mr.  GROSS.  It  Is  In  the  book. 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  do 
not  know  what  he  Is  doing,  and  the  rea- 
.son  I  do  not  know  what  he  is  doing  is 
because  I  have  great  faith  in  the  two 
foundations  and  in  their  panels,  and  for 
my  part  I  have  left  them   completely 
alone,  because  they  know  more  about  the 
type  of  awards  needed  in  these  various 
fields  than  I. 


Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  inquiring  because 
this  is  the  taxpayers'  money  that  Is  be- 
ing spent  and  I  would  like  to  know  where 
it  goes.  Appendix  B  Usts  scores  of  fellow- 
ships and  stipends.  What  is  a  stipend  in 
connection  with  the  so-called  humani- 
ties? ,  . 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  A 
stipend  Is  the  equivalent  of  a  scholarship 
a  modest  amount  of  money  given  to  a 
person  to  pursue  a  certain  field  of  study. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  dictionary  not 
also  allude  to  it  as  a  pension? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  do 
not  think  so. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
could  use  his  Influence  to  somehow  get 
these  fiscal  reports  for  the  arts  and  hu- 
manities to  tell  us  what  all  these  indi- 
viduals are  paid.  There  are  pages  of  them. 
How  much  are  they  paid,  each  one,  in 
this  fellowship  and  stipend  field,  so  we 
can  have  some  Idea  of  what  they  are 
doing  and  how  deep  they  are  in  the  tax- 
payer's pockets. 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  The 
Mr  Ward  to  whom  the  gentieman  re- 
fers is  with  the  American  Historical 
Foundation  in  Washington. 

Mr  GROSS.  Then  what  is  he  doing  in 
here  three  or  four  times  for  a  nice  chunk 
of  money?  ,, 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  shall 
find  out  and  answer  that  by  a  statement 
in  the  Record  at  a  subsequent  tune. 

Mr    REDO  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. .         „  .   T 
Mr.   Chairman,  there  can  be  and  i 
think  there  has  been  a  legitimate  debate 
on  the  level  of  funding.  I  have  taken  a 
different  position  than  some,  but  I  do 
not  think  that  the  present  amendment 
is  wise.  I  think  it  would  be  a  major  arid 
serious  mistake  to  rule  out  the  individ- 
ual artist  and  thereby  affect  the  heart  of 
the  Arts  Endowment.          ,  ,^  ^  ,  ,»,,„t 
Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  I  think 
this  Committee,  and  indeed  this  Con- 
gress would  be  on  dangerous  ground  11 
we  tried  to  invade  the  area  of  selection 
of  individual  grants  or  categories.  This 
is  something  the  House  of  Commons  and 
the    British    Arts    Council    have    ven^ 
studiously  and  very  scrupulously  avoided. 
More  than  that.  I  think  we  must  al- 
ways be  concerned  witii  individual  crea- 
tivity I  would  read  on  this  point  from  a 
brief  letter  of  Roger  Stevens.  He  said: 
There  has  been  some  questioning  of  our 
program   of  grants   to   Individual   artists,  a 
feeling   that  perhaps   the   Federal   Govern- 
ment finds  It  difficult  to  decide  upon  and 
select  the  artists  to  be  supported  .  .  .  -There 
are  problems  in  making  grants  to  Individual 
artists,  no  doubt.  ...  The  only  trouble  is 
that  artists,  and  often  the  greatest  of  them, 
do  not  maintain  contacts  with  the  institu- 
tions that  would  probably  be  used  for  this 
purpose,  for  example  a  university. 

To  require  them  to  do  so  might  lead  to 
compulsion  on  the  artist,  or  might  cut  the 
Federal  Government  off  from  the  main  source 
of  progress  In  the  arts,  as  elsewhere  through- 
out American  experience:  the  creative  Indi- 
vidual. 


lives  believes  In  what  he  1b  trying  to  accom- 
plUh.  The  Important  fact  Is  that  when  the 
Federal  Government  gives  recognition  to  the 
artist,  he  is  being  recognized  and  honored 
by  all  of  the  American  people. 


Mr.  Stevens  continues: 

There  is  another  excellent  reason  for  di- 
rect support  of  the  artist  by  the  Govern- 
ment In  the  United  States.  Frequently  an 
artist  can  and  does  live  on  very  little  money. 
If  he  has  hope  that  the  society  in  which  he 


I  would  urge  consideration  and  recon- 
sideration of  this  amendment.  I  beUeve 
It  would  seriously  weaken  and  circum- 
scribe the  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  and 
It  might  remove  the  Individual  and 
creative  artist  from  an  area  of  basic  and 
fundamental  support. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  .,.,♦„  .w- 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Ml-  KYL.  Could  the  gentleman  give  me 
an  example  of  one  of  these  so-called 
greatest  artists  who  are  being  assisted? 
Mr  REID  of  New  York.  There  have 
been  a  number  of  Individual  playwrights 
painters,  and  musicians.  The  Ust  Is  a 
long  one.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  single 
out  any  particular  one.  but  approxi- 
mately 20  to  30  percent  of  the  section 
5(c)   funds  go  to  Individual  artists 

Mr.  KYL.  In  the  category  of  greatest 
artists;  is  that  true? 

Mr  REID  of  New  York.  I  personaUy 
believe  that  there  are  many  very  distin- 
guished artists  who  have  been  supported, 
and  many  who  need  support. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey^  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  REID  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  It  Is 
quite  correct  not  to  list  all  the  namw. 
but  I  submit  one  name  was  mentioned 
earlier  here.  Mr.  Schneider,  who  is  the 
first  violinist,  or  was.  with  the  Budapest 
String  Quartet,  and  Is  acknowledged  to 
be  one  of  the  greatest  living  musicians. 
Mr  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  m  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr    Chairman.   I  believe   we   ought 
to     adopt     the     amendment     offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  be- 
cause as  we  look  over  the  varioi^  pro- 
grams which  have  been  funded  by  the 
Foundation  on  the  Arts,  which  began  on 
page  74  of  the  hearings,  we  see  atout 
80  various  projects  have  been  funded. 
Of  those  I  can  find  only  nine  where  the 
grants  have  gone  to  individuals  dir^tiy 
rather  than  to  some  Institution.  So  if  we 
would  buy  the  argument  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  that  we  would  be 
hampering  this  program,  we  must  take 
note  that  most  of  the  money  is  now  going 
to  institutions  first,  for  the  education  of 
artists   or  for  the  promotion   of   their 
programs. 
I  beUeve  that  is  the  way  it  ought  to  go. 
For  instance,  on  creative  writing— and 
this  is  one  of  the  areas  about  which  I 
have  been  concerned— there  were   five 
awards  of  $10,000  each  made  to  writers 
under  what  they  call  this  continuing  pro- 
gram. The  writers,  as  I  understand  it, 
are   to   do   nothing   in   return   for   the 
$10  000.  It  is  Just  that  the  Board  deter- 
mined that  these  five  writers  were  ex- 
ceptionally   qualified    and    that    there 
ought  to  be  a  national  reward  for  them 
of  $10,000  each. 

I  do  not  believe  this  Is  a  wise  use  of 
the  money.  I  believe  a  wise  use  of  the 
money  would  be  to  train  additional  art- 
ists and  to  develop  additional  talent,  as 
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we  do  through  all  the  other  grants  under 
this  program. 

Also,  we  notice  under  the  'variety  of 
art  forms"  that  there  are  graduation 
awards.  I  believe  It  all  right  for  a  father 
to  give  a  graduation  award  to  a  son  or  a 
daughter,  but  here  are  individual  awards 
of  $1,000  each  to  77  promising  artists, 
composer,  and  creative  writers  who  grad- 
uated In  June  1966,  to  visit  art  centers, 
museums,  and  institutions  of  the  various 
areas  of  the  United  States  to  enrich  their 
cultural  experience. 

If  an  institution  found  this  necessary 
for  the  promotion  of  their  training  pro- 
gram, well  and  good,  but  it  is  not  for 
the  Board  or  Foundation  on  the  Arts  to 
determine  to  which  graduates  they  are 
going  to  make  this  kind  of  award. 

The  same  thing  goes  for  the  grants  to 
Individual  artists  In  the  visual  arts.  We 
have  seen  the  danger  in  the  past  where 
a  Government  program  tried  to  decide 
what  kind  of  art  was  good.  I  doubt  that 
there  are  any  art  critics  who  would  make 
that  decision  who  do  not  have  prejudices 
themselves.  You  can  see  the  kind  of  art 
that  receives  awards  today.  It  Is  just 
amazing  to  note  that  Andrew  Wyeth 
gets  such  an  enormous  attendance  and 
such  an  Interested  group  of  people  In 
the  museums  when  his  art  is  displayed 
there.  However,  if  you  would  turn  to  the 
critics  in  the  country  and  say  to  them. 
■That  is  the  best  art."  I  doubt  that  they 
would  agree  with  you.  They  do  not  be- 
lieve It  until  they  see  that  the  people  of 
the  country  turn  with  such  interest  to 
his  art  and  pay  such  tremendous 
amounts  for  the  type  of  art  that  he 
produces. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  one  board 
on  the  visual  arts  that  can  make  that 
decision  wisely.  Therefore  I  believe  the 
best  use  of  this  money  would  be  by  put- 
ting a  limit  on  It  as  does  the  amendment 
of  the  genUeman  from  Wisconsin.  The 
grants  could  be  made  to  all  of  the  other 
programs,  numbering  about  74,  which  are 
listed  in  the  hearings  beginning  on  page 
74.  They  themselves  will  make  grants  to 
the  Individuals.  It  is  not  true  that  the 
money  could  not  go  to  individuals,  be- 
cause it  ends  up  with  the  Individuals, 
anyway.  If  you  look  at  the  programs 
where  money  goes  to  institutions,  you 
will  see  that  they  actually  provide  for 
the  Individuals.  But  the  decision  on  the 
individuals.  I  believe,  ought  to  be  a  part 
of  the  decisionmaking  process  of  some 
institution  which  we  recognize  as  having 
developed  greatness  throughout  the  years 
in  this  Nation  and  as  one  that  we  can  de- 
pend on  for  developing  the  arts.  For  that 
reason  I  believe  it  would  be  wise  if  we 
would  adopt  the  atmendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
SteicerI. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [  Mr.  Steigir]  . 

The  question  was  taken;   and  on  a 
division   (demanded  by  Mr.  Steiger  of 
Wisconsin  >  there  were — ayes  70,  noes  71. 
Mr.     STEIGER    of    Wisconsin.     Mr. 
Chairman,  I  demand  tellers. 
Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chairman 
appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Steicer  of  Wis- 
consin and  Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey. 
The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 


tellers  reported   there  were — ayes   111. 
noes  92. 
So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OITEHED    BY     ME.     MATSUNAOA 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Matstjnaca: 
On  page  14.  after  line  23.  Inaert  the  follow- 
ing: 

•Sec.  7.  The  National  Foundation  on  the 
ArU  and  the  Humanltlea  Act  of  1965  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"  •pOET  LAOEEAT*  OF  THE  VNrTEO  STATES 

■•'Sec.  15.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
the  Office  of  Poet  Laureate  of  the  United 
SUtes  the  duties  of  which,  as  prescribed  by 
the  President,  shall  be  such  as  will  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  creative  activities  of  the  per- 
son holding  such  office. 

"(b)  The  Poet  Laureate  of  the  United 
SUtes.  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent after  consideration  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  National  Council  on  the  Arts, 
shall  be  a  poet  whose  works  reflect  tho«e 
qualities  and  attributes  that  are  associated 
with  the  historical  heritage,  present  achieve- 
ment, and  future  potential  of  these  United 
States.  He  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of 
office  of  five  years,  and  shall  receive  compen- 
sation at  the  rate  of  $25,000  per  annum.'  " 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  make  a  point  of  order 
against  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  make  the  point  of  order 
that  the  amendment  is  not  germane  to 
the  bill.  I  will  reserve  the  point  of  order 
so  that  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii  may 
speak  on  his  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Thompson]  reserves  a 
point  of  order  against  the  amendment. 

The  gentleman  from  Hawaii  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  which  I  propose,  creating  the 
Office  of  Poet  Laureate  of  the  United 
States,  would  implement  dramatically 
the  amendments  to  the  National  Founda- 
tion on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities 
Act  of  1965,  provided  in  H.R.  11308,  which 
I  strongly  support. 

Passage  of  H.R.  11308  will  continue 
enlightened  Federal  support  of  the  arts 
and  humanities  to  enrich  the  cultural 
life  of  the  Nation.  The  adoption  of  my. 
amendment  would  give  credence  to  our 
expressions  of  concern  for  the  future  de- 
velopment of  America's  creative  po- 
tential. 

In  the  words  of  the  late  John  Masefield, 
former  poet  laureate  of  England : 

Man  consists  of  body.  mind,  and  Imagina- 
tion. His  body  Is  faulty,  his  mind  untrust- 
worthy, but  his  imagination  has  made  him 
remarkable.  In  some  centuries,  his  Imagina- 
tion has  made  life  on  this  planet  an  intense 
practice  of  all  the  lovelier  energies. 


It  is  the  encouragement  of  man's  crea- 
tive imagination  for  an  even  more  Intense 
practice  of  the  lovelier  energies  with 
which  we  are  here  concerned. 

We  have  established  In  the  sciences 
that  the  possibilities  for  invention  are 
limited  only  by  the  degree  to  which  we 
are  willing  to  encourage  further  investi- 
gation. It  is  within  our  power  to  unleash 


the  same  unlimited  potential  for  creativ- 
ity in  the  arts. 

America  is  already  recognized  as  sui 
international  center  of  art  and  litera- 
ture. The  United  States  In  recent  years 
has  preempted  the  field  which  France 
once  held  as  a  mecca  for  creative  artists 
of  all  nations  and  disciplines.  This  posi- 
tion of  eminence,  of  course,  involves  re- 
sponsibility, and  if  we  are  properly  to 
assume  that  responsibility  we  must  exer- 
cise leadership  and  bold  Imagination 
even  to  the  extent  of  stimulating  a  20th- 
century  Renaissance. 

The  arts  and  the  humanities  have 
made  great  contributions  to  our  un- 
derstanding of  the  first  two-thirds  of 
the  20th  century.  The  rise  of  science  and 
the  pestilence  of  war.  however,  have 
dominated  the  temper  of  our  times.  If 
man  is  to  transcend  his  own  inventions 
in  the  age  of  the  computer,  in  the  age  of 
potential  annihilation,  we  must  give 
equal  consideration  to  the  regenerative 
forces  of  the  arts  and  humanities.  We 
cannot  continue  to  rationalize  the  eco- 
nomic plight  of  the  American  humanist. 

C.  Day  Lewis,  the  new  poet  laureate 
of  England,  expressed  the  plight  of  the 
artist  with  this  bittersweet  comment: 

Come  live  with  me  and  be  my  love. 
And  we  will  all  the  pleasures  prove 
Of  peace  and  plenty,  bed  and  board. 
That  chance  employment  may  afford. 

The  artist's  situation  has  always  been 
economically  precarious,  but  no  one  has 
yet  succeeded  in  proving  that  poverty 
is  a  necessary  adjunct  to  creativity.  That 
men  can  create  despite  these  adverse 
conditions  is  a  tribute  to  their  dedica- 
tion: to  advocate  the  continuance  of 
such  conditions,  however,  would  reflect 
a  dangerous  imbalance  in  our  sense  of 
national  priorities. 

The  accomplishments  of  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Human- 
ities during  the  past  2  years  have  been 
remarkable.  With  modest  funds  of  only 
$5  million,  as  compared  to  $16  billion 
for  the  sciences,  it  has  proven  that  with 
Federal  support  significant  advances  in 
these  fields  can  be  accomplished,  with- 
out undue  restrictions  or  control.  Ac- 
cording to  Barnaby  Keeney,  Chairman 
of  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities: 

These  two  years  also  Indicate  that  sig- 
nificantly larger  funds  are  needed  If  the  full 
potential  of  the  Federal  effort  Is  to  be 
realized. 

The  bill  before  this  body  today  would 
authorize  these  funds. 

Programs  already  in  operation  include 
cuiTiculum  development  in  the  arts  and 
the  humanities,  investigation  into  their 
application  in  the  teaching  of  disadvan- 
taged children,  and  teacher  training  in- 
stitutes and  seminars:  support  for  re- 
search in  neglected  areas  of  the  Amer- 
ican past,  including  Eskimo  and  Negro 
history;  fellowships  and  grants  to  both 
recognized  scholars  and  performing  art- 
ists, and  to  their  as  yet  unknown 
younger  successors;  the  creation  of  the 
American  Film  Institute  to  preserve  our 
unique  cinematic  heritage  and  further 
stimulate  its  development — these  are 
only  a  few  of  tho  many  projects  cur- 
rently underway. 
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My  amendment  would  create  the  post 
of  Poet  Laureate  of  the  United  States. 
England  has  had  such  an  official  office 
since  the  17th  century.  The  origin  of  the 
honorary  position,  however,  dates  back  to 
the  time  of  Henry  III  who  reigned  in  the 
13th  century.  Such  poets  as  Chaucer, 
Spenser,  Ben  Jonson,  John  Dryden, 
Wordsworth,  and  Tennyson  have  been 
thus  honored.  We  have  today  in  America, 
some  of  the  finest  poets  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury. Their  rightful  recognition  would  be 
further  proof  of  our  enlightened  com- 
mitment to  quality  in  the  arts. 

The  Poet  Laureate  of  the  United  States 
would  be  appointed  by  the  President  with 
the  advice  of  the  National  Council  of  the 
Arts.  His  term  of  office  would  be  5  years, 
during  which  he  would  receive  an  annual 
stipend  of  $25,000.  The  limitation  to  a 
5-year  term  would  allow  for  diversity 
among  the  poets  so  honored  and  provide 
an  incentive  to  others, 

Mr,  Chairman,  my  amendment  is  de- 
signed to  stimulate  public  interest  in  one 
of  the  worthiest  of  the  arts — poetry — 
by  the  creation  of  a  national  symbol  of 
our  dedication  to  the  fullest  development 
of  the  human  spirit.  If  adopted,  it  will 
serve  notice  to  the  rest  of  the  world  that 
we  in  the  United  States  are  deeply  con- 
cerned about  those  aspects  of  the  human 
mind  which  conceived  of  a  democracy  in 
which  each  individual  has  the  opportu- 
nity to  reach  his  full  creative  potential. 
We  will  have  presented  proof  positive 
that  we  are  deserving  of  the  world  lead- 
ership role  which  has  been  thrust  upon 
us  In  virtually  every  field  of  endeavor. 

My  amendment  will  do  just  that  and 
even  more,  for  who  can  deny  that  out  of 
this  humble  body  may  some  day  arise  a 
mind  pregnant  with  celestial  inspiration, 
whose  greatness  may  be  heightened  by 
his  aspirations  to  become  the  Poet  Lau- 
reate of  the  United  States. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  desire  to  be  heard  on 
the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  after  that  speech  I  just  hate 
to  do  it,  but  I  must  insist  upon  my  point 
of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii  wish  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
could  raise  a  good  argument,  but  in  the 
interest  of  time,  I  yield  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole, 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Yoxmo).  The 
Chair  is  prepared  to  rule. 

In  view  of  the  nature  of  the  amend- 
ment, the  Chair  feels  constrained  to  sus- 
tain the  point  of  order. 

The  question  is  on  the  committee  sub- 
stitute amendments,  as  amended. 

The  committee  substitute  amendment, 
as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordinglj-  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Young,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R,  11308)  to  amend  the  National 
Foimdation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humani- 
ties Act  of  1965,  pursuant  to  House  Reso- 


lution 1059,  he  reported  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  an  amendment 
adopted  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  tlie  rule,  the 
previous  question  Is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment adopted  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  demand  a  separate  vote  on  the  substi- 
tute amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  1  Mr.  Gibbons)  . 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  amendment  on  which  a  separate  vote 
has  been  demanded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  13,  line  23,  strtke  "$22,000,000"  and 
insert  "$5,100,000",  and  on  Unas  24  and  25, 
strike  "and  $32,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1970." 

On  page  14,  line  2,  strike  "$27,500,000"  and 
Insert  '$4,100,000",  and  on  lines  3  and  4, 
strike  "$40,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970".  and  on  line  7.  strike  "$5,500,- 
000"  and  Insert  "$2,000,000",  and  strike  all  of 
line  8. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  (dur- 
ing the  reading) .  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  are  thoroughly  familiar 
■with  the  amendment.  I  ask  unsmimous 
consent  that  it  be  considered  as  read  and 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  262,  nays  130,  answered 
"present"  1,  not  voting  38,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  38) 
YEAS — 262 


Abbltt 
Abernethy 
Adair 
Addabbo 
Anderson,  Hi. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashmore 
Aspinall 
Ayres 
Baring 
Bates 
Battln 
Belcher 

Bennett 

Betts 

BevUl 

Blester 

Blackburn 

Blanton 

Bolton 

Bow 

Bray 

Brlnkley 

Brock 

Broomfield 

Brotzman 

Brown.  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

BroyhlU,  N.C. 

BroyhlU.  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke,  Fla. 


Burleson 
Bxirton,  Utah 
Bush 

Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cabell 
CahiU 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
Colmer 
Conable 
Corbett 
Cramer 
Culver 

Cunningham 
Curtis 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis,  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Denney 
Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dole 
Dorn 
Dowdy 
Duncan 
Dwyer 


Edmondson 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  La. 
Erlenborn 
Eshleman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Everett 
Fallon 
Fascell 
Findley 
Pino 
Fisher 
Flynt 

Ford,  Gerald  B. 
Fountain 
Frellnghuysen 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Gallfianakls 
Gardner 
Gathlngs 
Gettys 
Goodell 
Goodling 
Gross 
G rover 
Gubser 
Gurney 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hall 
Halleck 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
scbmidt 
Hansen,  Idaho 


Hardy 

Mlze 

Smith,  Okla. 

Harrison 

Monagan 

Snyder 

Harsba 

Montgomery 

Springer 

Harvey 

Morris,  N.  Mex. 

Stanton 

Hays 

Morton 

Steed 

Hebert 

Mosher 

Steiger.  Ariz. 

Henderson 

Myers 

Steiger.  Wis. 

Herlong 

Natcher 

Stephens 

Hosmer 

Nelsen 

Stratton 

Hull 

Nichols 

Stubblefield 

Hunt 

O'Konskl 

Stuckey 

Hutchinson 

ONeal.  Ga. 

Taft 

Ichord 

Pelly 

Talcott 

Irwin 

Pettis 

Taylor 

Jarman 

Pike 

Teague,  Calif. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Plrnle 

Teague,  Tex. 

Jonas 

Poage 

Thompson,  Oa. 

Jones,  Mo. 

PoS 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Pollock 

Tuck 

Kazen 

Pool 

Tunney 

Keith 

Price.  Tex. 

UUman 

King,  N.Y. 

Pryor 

Utt 

Kornegay 

Purcell 

Van  Deerlln 

Kuykendall 

Quie 

Vander  Jagt 

Kyi 

QulUen 

Vanlk 

Laird 

Rallsback 

Vlgorlto 

Landrum 

Randall 

Waggonner 

Langen 

Rarlck 

Waldle 

Latta 

Held.  ni. 

Walker 

Lennon 

Relnecke 

Wampler 

Lipscomb 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Watklns 

Lloyd 

Rlegle 

Watson 

Long.  La. 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Watts 

Lukens 

Rogers,  Fla. 

ViThalen 

McClory 

Roth 

Whalley 

McCloskey 

Roush 

White 

McCIure 

Rumsfeld 

Whltener 

McDonald, 

Ruppe 

Widnall 

Mich. 

Sandman 

Wiggins 

McEwen 

Saylor 

Williams,  Pa. 

McFall 

Schadeberg 

Willis 

MacGregor 

Scherle 

Wilson,  Bob 

Macben 

Schneebeli 

Winn 

Mahon 

Scott 

Wolff 

Marsh 

Shipley 

Wright 

Martin 

Shrlver 

Wyatt 

Mathlas,  Calif 

.   Slkes 

Wydler 

May 

Slsk 

Wylle 

MesklU 

Skubltz 

Wyman 

Michel 

Slack 

Zablockl 

Miller.  Ohio 

Smith,  Calif. 

Zlon 

Mills 

Smith,  Iowa 

Zwachc 

Mlnshall 

Smith,  N.Y. 
NAYS— 130 

Adams 

Gallagher 

Meeds 

Albert 

Oarmatz 

Miller.  Calif. 

Annunzlo 

Glalmo 

Mlnlsh 

Barrett 

Gibbons 

Mink 

Bell 

Gilbert 

Moorhead 

Bingham 

Gonzalez 

Morgan 

Blatnik 

Gray 

Moss 

Boggs 

Green.  Oreg. 

Murphy,  m. 

Boland 

Green,  Pa. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Boiling 

Griffiths 

Nedzl 

Brademas 

Gude 

Nix 

Brasco 

Hal  pern 

O'Hara,  ni. 

Brooks 

Hanley 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Brown,  Calif. 

Hansen,  Wash 

,  Olsen 

Burke,  Mass. 

Hathaway 

O'Neill,  Mass, 

Burton,  Calif 

Hawkins 

Patman 

Button 

Hechler,  W.  Va.  Patten 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Heckler,  Mass 

Perkins 

Carey 

Helstoskl 

PhUbln 

Celler 

Hicks 

Price,  m. 

Cohelan 

Hollfleld 

Rees 

Collier 

Horton 

Raid.  N.Y. 

Conte 

Howard 

Relfel 

Conyers 

Hungate 

Reuss 

Daddarlo 

Jacobs 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Daniels 

Joelson 

Rodlno 

Dawson 

Johnson.  Calif.  Rooney,  N.Y. 

Dellenback 

Jones,  Ala. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Dent 

Karsten 

Rosenthal 

Dlggs 

Karth 

Ryan 

Dlngell 

Kastenmeler 

St  Germain 

Donohue 

Kee 

Scheuer 

Dow 

Klrwan 

Schwengel 

Dulskl 

Kluczynskl 

Stafford 

Eckhardt 

Kupferman 

Sullivan 

Eilberg 

Leggett 

Tenzer 

Esch 

Long,  Md. 

Thompson,  N.J 

Farbsteln 

McCarthy 

Tie  man 

Flood 

McDade 

Udall 

Foley 

Macdonald, 

Wilson, 

Ford. 

Mass. 

Charles  H. 

William  D. 

Madden 

Yates 

Eraser 

Mathlas,  Md. 

Young 

Frledel 

Matsunaga 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Mayne 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT" 
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Anderaon. 

taag,  Calif.         River* 

Tenn. 

Klepp* 

Roberta 

AAhle; 

Kyros 

Roblaon 

Berry 

UcCullocb          Ronan 

Corm*n 

UcMlUan 

Roatenkowakl 

Cowger 

MaUUard 

Roudebuab 

Downing 

Moore 

Roybal 

Kdwarda.  Calif 

Morae.  UsM.       St.  Onge 

Brlna,  Tenn. 

Satterfleld 

Fetghftn 

Pepper 

Scbweiker 

Hanna 

PtcUe 

Belden 

Holland 

PucinaU 

Staggera 

Kelly 

Resnlck 

Whitten 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Ottlnger  for.  with  Mr.  Kyroa  agalnat. 

Mr.  Roberts  for.  with  Mr.  Edwarda  of  Cali- 
fornia against. 

Mr  Passman  for.  with  Mr.  St.  Onge  against. 

Mr.  Kleppe  for.  wltb  ICr.  Pepper  against. 

Mr.  Moore  for.  with  Mr.  Felghan  against. 

Mr.  Roblson  for.  with  Mr.  Rostenkowskl 
against. 

Mr.  Cowger  for.  with  Mrs.  Kelly  against. 

Mr.  Roudebush  for,  with  Mr.  King  of 
California  against. 

Mr.  Berry  for,  with  Mr.  Hanna  against. 

Mr  Satter'neld  for.  with  Mr.  Roybal 
against. 

Mr.  Wydler  for,  with  Mr.  Ronan  against. 

Mr.  Whitten  for.  with  Mr.  Resnlck  against. 

Mr.  McMillan  for,  with  Mr.  Corman 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr.  Pudnskl  with  Mi.  McCuUoch. 
Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  MalUlard. 
Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Schwelker. 
Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Morse. 
Mr.  Holland  with  Mr.  Andtrson  of  Tennes- 
see. 

Mr.  Selden  with  Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee. 
Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr.  Downing. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Tennessee  changed 
his  vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
a  live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from 
Maine  ( Mr.  Kyros]  .  II  he  had  been  pres- 
ent he  would  have  voted  "nay."  I  voted 
•yea."  I  withdraw  my  vote  and  vote 
"present." 

Mr.  HAWKINS  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  DENT  changed  his  vote  from  "yea" 
to  "nay." 

Mr.  WRIGHT  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  DICKINSON  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
committee  substitute  amendment,  as 
amended. 

The  committee  substitute  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
blU. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demEind  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  273,  nays  122,  not  voting  36, 
as  follows: 


Adair 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Albert 

Anderson,  ni. 
Andrewa. 
N.  Oak. 
Annunxlo 
Arenda 
Aahbrook 
Asbmore 
Asplnall 
Ayrea 
Barrett 
Batea 
Battln 
B«U 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bolton 
Bow 

Brademaa 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brooks 
Broom  field 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroybUl.  Va. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burton,  Calif. 
Burton.  Utah 


Bjrrne,  Pa. 

CablU 

Carey 

CeUer 

Clark 

Clausen. 

DonH. 
Cleveland 
Cobelan 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corbett 
Culver 
Daddarlo 
Daniels 
Dawson 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dent 
Dlggs 
Dlngell 
Oonobue 
Dorn 
Dow 
Dulskl 
Dwyer 
Eckbardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards,  La. 
Ell  berg 
Escb 

Evans.  Colo. 
Fallon 
Farbsteln 
FasceU 
Flood 
Foley 

Ford.  Oerald  R 
Ford. 

WlUlamD. 
Praaer 

Frellngbuysen 
Frledel 
Fulton.  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Oallflanakls 
Oallagher 
Oarmatz 
Gettys 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 


Abbltt 
Abernetby 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Baring 
Belcher 
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TEAS— 273 

Gilbert 

Gonzalez 

Goodell 

Gray 

Green,  Greg. 

Green.  Pa. 

Onffltbs 

Grover 

Gubser 

Gude 

Hal  pern 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 

schmldt 
Hanley 

Hansen.  Wash 
Hardy 
Harrison 
Harsha 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 
H«bert 

Hecbler.  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hon  field 
Horton 
Howard 
Hun  gate 
Irwin 
Jacobs 
Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones.  Ala. 
Karsten 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Kee 
Keith 
King,  N.Y. 
Klrwan 
Kluczynskl 
Komegay 
Kupferman 
Kyi 

Leggett 
Uoyd 
Long,  Md. 
Lukens 
McCarthy 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McClure 
McCulloch 
McDade 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
McFall 
McMillan 
Macdonald. 

Mass. 
MacOregor 
Machen 
Madden 
Mahon 

Matblas.  Calif. 
Mathlas.  Md. 
Matsunaga 
May 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Meskiu 
Michel 
MUler.  Calif. 
Mlnlsh 
Mink 
MlnshaU 
Mlze 
Monagan 
Moorbead 
Morgan 
Morris.  N.  Mes. 
Morton 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 
Murphy.  N.Y. 
Myers 
Nedzl 

NAYS— 122 

Bennett 
Betts 
BeviU 
Elan  ton 
Brlnkley 


Nelsen 

NU 

0'Hara.IU. 

Q-Hara.  Mich. 

O'Konskl 

Olaen 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Perkins 

PbUbln 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Pollock 

Price,  ni. 

Pryor 

Qule 

Railsbiu:k 

Rees 

Reid,  m. 

Reld,  NY. 

Relfel 

Relnecke 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rlegle 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rooney,  NY. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roth 

Roush 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Scheuer 

SchneebeU 

Scbwengel 

Sbrtver 

Slsk 

Skublta 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Taylor 

Tenser 

Thompson,  Oa. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Tlernan 

Tunney 

UdaU 

Ullman 

Van  Deerim 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vigorlto 

Waldle 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watson 

Whalen 

White 

Wldnall 

WUllams,  Pa. 

Willis 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wyman 
Yates 
Young 
Zablockl 
Zwach 


Brock 

BroybUl.  N.C. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burleson 


Byrnes.  Wis. 

Gurney 

Pool 

CabeU 

Hagan 

Price,  Tek. 

Carter 

Haley 

Purcell 

Casey 

Hall 

Qulllen 

Cederberg 

Halleck 

Randall 

Chamberlain 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Rarick 

Clancy 

Harvey 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Clawson,  Del 

Herlong 

Baylor 

Collier 

Hoamer 

Schadeberg 

Colmer 

HuU 

Scherle 

Cramer 

Hunt 

Scott 

Cunningham 

Hutchinson 

Shipley 

Curtis 

Icbord 

Sikes 

Davis,  Ga. 

Smith,  Okla. 

Davis.  Wis. 

Jonas 

Snyder 

delaOarsa 

Jones,  Mo. 

Steed 

Denney 

Jones,  N  C 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Derwlnskl 

Kuykendall 

Stubblefleld 

Devlne 

Laird 

Stuckey 

Dickinson 

Landrum 

Talcott 

Dole 

Langen 

Teague.  Calif. 

Dowdy 

Latta 

Teague,  Tex. 

Duncan 

Lennon 

Tuck 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Upacomb 

Ott 

Erlenborn 

McCwen 

Waggonner 

F.shleman 

Marah 

Watklns 

Everett 

Martin 

Watts 

Flndley 

MlUer.  Ohio 

Whalley 

Flno 

MUls 

Whitener 

Fisher 

Montgomery 

Wiggins 

Flynt 

Natcher 

Wilson.  Bob 

Fountain 

Nichols 

Winn 

Gardner 

O'Neal,  Oa. 

Wolff 

Gathlngs 

Pettis 

WyUe 

Goodllng 

Poage 

Zion 

Gross 

Poa 

NOT  VOTING— 36 

Anderson, 

King,  CalU. 

Roberts 

Tenn. 

Kleppe 

Roblson 

Ashley 

Kyros 

Ronan 

Berry 

Long,  La. 

Rostenkowskl 

Corman 

Mallllard 

Roudebush 

Cowger 

Moore 

Roybal 

Downing 

Morse,  Mass. 

St.  Onge 

Edwards.  Calif 

.  Passman 

Satterfleld 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Pepper 

Schwelker 

Felghan 

Pickle 

Selden 

Hanna 

Pudnskl 

Whitten 

Holland 

Resnlck 

Kelly 

Rivers 

So  the  bill 

was  passed. 

The  Clerk  aimoimced 

the  followir 

pairs : 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  for,  with  Mr.  Rob- 
erts against. 

Mr.  Kyros  for,  with  Mr.  Passman  against. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  for,  with  Mr.  Satterfleld 
against. 

Mr.  Kleppe  for.  with  Mr.  Cowger  against. 

Mr.  Morse  of  Massachusetts  for,  with  Mr. 
Whitten  against. 

Mr.  Felghan  for.  with  Mr.  Berry  against. 

Mrs.  Kelly  for.  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Mallllard. 

Mr  Roybal  with  Mr.  Schwelker. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Moore. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Callfomla  wltb  Mr.  Robl- 
son. 
•  Mr.  King  of  California  with  Mr.  Roude- 
bush. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Resnlck  with  Mr.  Pickle. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Selden. 

Mr.  Ronan  with  Mr.  Rivers. 

Mr.  Pudnskl  with  Mr.  Downing. 

Mr  Ashley  with  Mr.  Holland. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
aa  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  recons'der  was  laid  on  the 
Uble.  

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  revise  and  extend  their 
remarks  on  the  bill,  H.R.  11308,  the  arts 
and  humanities  bill  and  include  extra- 
neous matter  therein. 


I 

February  27,  1968 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert) .  Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
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REPORT  OP  PRESIDENT'S  NATIONAL 
ADVISORY  COMMISSION  ON  CIVIL 
DISORDERS  i 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objectloii. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Sun- 
day paper  there  was  a  front-page  story 
indicating  that  the  President's  National 
Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders, 
commonly  called  the  Riot  Commission — 
and  a  very  able  Commission — will  make 
its  final  report  this  weekend.  It  is  indi- 
cated that  the  Commission  will  present 
information  and  conclusions  designed  to 
shock  and  alarm  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  problems  In  the  field 
of  civil  disorder  are  very  grave  Indeed, 
and  we  need  to  take  all  proper  steps  to 
cope  with  the  situation.  But  we  must  not 
delude  ourselves  Into  thinking  that  we 
can  buy  ourselves  out  of  our  difficulties. 

Those  who  think  that  money  is  the 
only,  or  major,  answer  to  each  and  every 
national  problem  need  to  be  disillusioned. 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  the  main  thrust 
of  the  Commission's  report  will  relate  to 
ways  and  means  of  maintaining  law  and 
order,  for  without  law  and  order  there  Is 
no  security  for  the  rich  or  poor  and  no 
adequate  basis  for  progress. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Commission 
will  undertake  to  "shock  and  alarm"  the 
American  people  as  to  the  cost  of  pro- 
grams which  msiy  be  recommended. 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Commission, 
if  it  recommends  expensive  new  pro- 
grams, will  also  advise  the  American 
people  how  we  are  going  to  get  the  money 
to  pay  for  them.  Is  it  morally  right  for 
our  country  to  initiate  programs  which 
it  is  not  willing  to  pay  for?  If  a  program 
is  worth  having,  it  is  worth  paying  for, 
especially  at  a  time  when  there  is  a  rela- 
tively high  level  of  national  prosperity. 
It  is  to  be  hoped,  then,  that  the  Com- 
mission will  give  urgent  attention  to  an- 
swering the  question:  Where  are  we 
going  to  get  the  money? 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  possibility  that 
the  report  of  the  Commission  could  do 
more  harm  than  good.  It  could  do  more 
harm  than  good  if  it  raises  false  hopes 
which  cannot  be  realistically  realized. 
The  well-to-do  and  the  poor  are  alike  en- 
titled to  have  the  blunt  facts  of  the  situ- 
ation. 

I  am  sending  to  Governor  Kemer,  the 
able  Chairman  of  the  Commission,  a  copy 
of  these  remarks  with  the  hope  that  the 
Commission  will  give  special  attention  to 
the  question  of  how  to  get  the  money  for 
any  new  programs  which  are  recom- 
mended. 

If  the  American  dollar  goes  down  the 
drain,  the  rich  and  the  poor  alike  will 
suffer. 
Bernard  Baruch  once  said: 
What  maintains  the  credit  of  any  govern- 
ment? It  always  stands  on  two  supports — Its 
gold  reserve  and  its  power  to  meet  the  cur- 


rent obligations  through  taxes.  Of  these  two, 
the  essential  one  Is  the  latter.  Gold  Is  only  a 
sort  of  conventional  restriction  on  the  temp- 
tation of  governments  to  extravagance.  TTie 
real  test  of  government  credit  Is  the  same  as 
the  test  of  Individual  credit.  Is  It  living  with- 
in Its  Income,  with  something  left  over  to  pay 
Ite  debt? 

The  House  last  week  voted  to  withdraw 
the  gold  cover  support  of  the  dollar.  Shall 
we  also  refuse  to  raise  the  revenue  to  pay 
our  bills  as  they  come  due?  We  need  to 
weigh  thoughtfully  this  question:  If  we 
are  not  willing  to  vote  for  taxes — if  we 
are  not  willing  to  impose  the  taxes  upon 
ourselves  to  pay  for  Government  pro- 
grams— should  we  then  forgo  the  pro- 
grams until  we  are  willing  to  pay  for 
them? 


JAPANESE  USE  OP  PATENTS  OF 
ANIMAL  TRAP  CO. 

Mr.  ESHLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ESHLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Wood- 
stream  Corp.  of  Lltitz,  Pa.,  formerly 
Animal  Trap  Co.  of  America,  and  Its 
predecessors,  have  been  manufacturing 
animal  traps  continuously  since  1848. 
I  am  proud  that  this  distinguished  firm 
is  located  in  my  congressional  district. 
I  am  confident  that  many  of  my  col- 
leagues here  today  are  aware  that  the 
high  quality  and  the  special  trap  designs 
of  this  firm  have  been  world  famous  for 
over  100  years. 

Although  other  companies  manufac- 
ture animal  traps  in  the  United  States 
and  Europe,  the  Animal  Trap  Co.  has 
been  a  leader  in  the  development  of  new 
models  and  holds  many  U.S.  and  foreign 
patents.  This  company  has  come  to  be 
well  known  throughout  the  industry  not 
only  in  the  United  States  but  throughout 
the  world  and  their  traps  have  been  ex- 
tremely commercially  successful  and  ac- 
cepted by  customers  and  consumers  as 
animal  traps  which  are  of  high  quality 
and  workmanship  and  the  most  humane 
traps  commercially  available. 

Mr.  Speaker,  over  their  long  history, 
seldom  has  this  company  had  to  go  to 
the  U.S.  courts  for  protection  from  unfair 
business  competition.  A  Japanese  firm  is 
manufacturing  traps  that  are  exact 
copies  of  many  of  the  most  popular 
Animal  Trap  Co.  models.  They  have  dis- 
regarded this  firm's  U.S.  and  Japanese 
patents  and  exclusive  marketing  rights. 
This  situation  is  causing  confusion  to 
U.S.  farm  boy  trappers  and  trap  dis- 
tributors alike.  Animal  Trap  Co.  custom- 
ers are  questioning  why  these  traps  are 
allowed  to  be  copied  and  shipped  In  from 
Japan,  espepially  during  this  crisis  of  our 
dollar  exchange. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  time  that  the  U.S. 
Government  take  firm  steps  to  prohibit 
the  exact  copying  of  U.S.-made  articles 
by  Japanese  manufacturers. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JACKIE  DZIERZAK 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 


House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
material. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  wsis  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  good  friend,  Robert  J.  Seltzner,  man- 
aging editor  of  the  Daily  Calumet  of 
South  Chicago,  and  whose  column  titled 
"Dateline:  Calumet  by  Bob  Seltzner"  in 
style,  reader  interest,  and  provocative 
content  easily  ranks  him  among  the  top 
columnists  of  the  country,  writes  me  a 
letter  that  I  am  happy  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  and  to  Ameri- 
cans everywhere. 

He  writes: 

I  am  enclosing  a  story  from  our  front  page 
last  Friday,  and  my  column  next  day  con- 
cerning the  actions  of  Miss  Jackie  Dzlerzak 
of  8829  Colfax  In  your  district.  I  believe  her 
expression  of  Americanism  and  her  obvious 
love  for  her  country's  flag  were  well  demon- 
strated on  the  occasion  noted  on  the  North- 
western University  campus.  I  believe  note 
of  this  should  be  made  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  and  I  would  hope  there  is  some  other 
citation  for  her.  We  have  been  so  deluged 
with  the  "antl"  stance  of  campus  minorities 
In  recent  years  that  we  are  bound  to  caU 
attention  when  there  Is  a  pro-American  ef- 
fort— and  especially  under  the  circumstances 
noted  In  the  story.  I  know  you  will  be  happy 
to  do  whatever  Is  necessary  to  call  atten- 
tion to  this  18-year  old's  brave  act. 

The  article  on  the  first  page  of  the 
Daily  Calumet  of  February  16,  1968,  re- 
ferred to  by  Mr.  Selzner  follows: 
"Proud  of  Flag,"  Coeo  Protects  It 
(By  Kathleen  Hallahan) 

"It  was  like  a  personal  crisis."  Jackie 
Dzlerzak  said,  when  describing  an  experience 
on  Wednesday  afternoon  at  the  Northwestern 
University  campus. 

Miss  Dzlerzak.  18,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Stanley  Dzlerzak,  8829  Colfax,  and  her  room- 
mate, Lynn  Schweickart,  defended  the  Amer- 
ican flag  against  a  large  group  of  demon- 
strators who  were  attempting  to  lower  It  to 
half  mast. 

"They  were  lowering  it  In  honor  of  the 
American  dead  and  the  Viet  Cong  dead  In 
Viet  Nam,  and  we  thought  It  should  only  be 
used  to  honor  Americans,"  Miss  Dzlerzak  said. 

She  and  her  roommate  were  passing  by  the 
demonstration  as  a  few  of  the  persons  In- 
volved tried  to  gert  a  hold  of  the  flag.  "We 
were  really  in  no  position  to  protest."  Miss 
Dzlerzak  said,  "but  the  minute  they  tried  to 
take  the  flag  down  we  stopped  because  we 
knew  something  was  going  to  happen." 

Miss  Dzlerzak  stated  that  a  security  guard 
attempted  to  stop  the  demonstrators,  and 
succeeded  to  raise  the  flag,  but  then  walked 
away. 

"We  were  just  standing  there  as  they  tried 
to  lower  it  again,  and  we  both  dedded  then 
and  there  to  raise  it." 

In  one  newspaper  article,  she  said.  It  was 
reported  the  two  girls  were  Involved  In  a 
"tug-of-war"  with  two  boys  In  trying  to 
raise  the  flag.  "That  wasn't  true,"  she  said. 
"The  boys  were  trying  to  help  us.  and  we 
felt  bad  that  they  weren't  given  credit  for  it." 

When  they  had  finally  raised  the  flag.  Miss 
Dzlerzak  said  that  she  and  Miss  Schweickart 
remained  in  front  of  the  flag-pole.  "We  jxist 
stood  there — we  didn't  want  to  leave,"  Miss 
Dzlerzak  said.  The  two  girls  remained  there 
for  over  an  hour  in  order  to  stop  the  demon- 
strators. 

"We  felt  very  proud  "  Miss  Dzlerzak  said 
"even  when  people  were  looking  at  us."  She 
said  that  she  was  "a  little  bit  shook."  and 
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"felt  exhausted."  after  returning  to  her  room 
with  tllM  Schwelckart 

"I've  seen  some  demonstrations."  she  said, 
"but  nothing  ever  seemed  to  mean  so  much  to 
me.  I  felt  very  involved." 

MlM  Ozlerzak  Is  a  freshman  at  North- 
western University,  and  a  graduate  of  St. 
Francis  de  Sales  High  School 

Here  Is  the  excerpt  from  Mr.  Seltzner's 
well-read  column  In  the  Dally  Calumet 
of  February  17,  1968.  In  which  he  ac- 
claims not  only  Jackie  Dzlerzak  but  also 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  Dzlerzak.  parents 
of  "a  daughter  well  raised": 

A  Salutc  to  a  Coed 
( By  Bob  Seltzner  i 

This  columnist  has  never  met  18-year  old 
Jackie  Dzlerzak.  but  certainly  would  be 
proud  to  do  so.  Her  actions  Wednesday  on 
the  Northwestern  University  campus,  one 
hour  out  of  her  life,  set  a  tremendous  exam- 
ple for  all  American  youth.  She  honored  the 
American  flag. 

We  particularly  appreciated  her  comment 
later.  "We  felt  very  proud,  even  when  people 
were  looking  at  us.  We  Just  stood  there — we 
didn't  want  to  leave.  I've  seen  some  demon- 
strations, but  nothing  ever  seemed  to  mean 
so  much  to  me.  I  felt  very  Involved." 

Jackie  Dflerzak  and  her  roommate.  Lynn 
Schwelckart.  happened  by  Wednesday  after- 
noon as  a  large  group  of  demonstrators  of 
the  antl-Vlet  Nam  war  and  anti-draft  va- 
riety, were  attempting  to  lower  the  flag  In 
honor  of  the  American  dead  and  the  Viet 
Cong  dead  In  Viet  Nam. 

By  the  simple  act  of  reraising  the  flag  and 
then  dtatlonlng  themselves  to  keep  It  from 
belni?  lowered  again.  Jackie  Dzlerzak  and  her 
roommate  may  have  risked  bodily  harm  In 
the  face  of  ^uch  a  mob,  but  they  stood  fast. 
It  appears  Jackie  Dzlerzak  felt  It  waa  the 
natural  thing  to  do.  She  didn't  have  much 
time  to  make  a  decision.  She  Just  acted — this 
In  the  face  of  non-involvement  by  so  many 
adults  particularly,  and  a  loud  minority  In 
this  country  which  would  desecrate  the  flag, 
and  ridicule  those  who  salute  It. 

Yes.  we're  very  proud  of  Jackie  Dzlerzak, 
a  graduate  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales  High 
School,  whose  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley 
Dzlerzak  live  at  8829  Colfax  Ave.  The  Stan- 
ley Dzlerzak's  can  also  be  proud.  Jackie 
Dzlerzak  Is  a  graphic  example  of  a  daughter 
well-raised,  who  described  the  exhibition  of 
her  patriotism  simply,  "It  was  like  a  per- 
sonal crisis." 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
the  Presidents  message  this  afternoon 
on  the  farm  program. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE   PROGRAM 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  advise  the  Members  of  the  House 
that  the  Committee  on  Rules  will  call  up 
several  resolutions  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  I  am  also  advised  that 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration 


will  call  up  various  resolutions  concern- 
ing funds  for  committees. 

Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Will  those  res- 
olutions come  before  the  container  bill, 
or  after? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  It  Is  my  understanding 
that  they  will  be  called  up  Immediately 
after  the  1 -minute  rule. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 


A  JOINT  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
GOVERNMENT  PROGRAM  ANALY- 
SIS AND  EVALUATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Brown)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  session  nearly  40  of  our 
colleagues  joined  me  in  sponsoring  H.R. 
11458,  a  bill  to  esUblish  an  OfSce  of 
Program  Analysis  and  Evaluation  as  an 
Integral  part  of  the  Congress.  This  Office 
would  make  a  full  and  complete  study 
and  evaluation  of  Federal  programs  and 
activities  on  a  continuing  basis,  using  in- 
dependent consultants  where  practicable, 
to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  such 
program  or  activity,  first,  in  terms  of 
present  and  projected  costs:  second,  in 
terms  of  meeting  the  Intent  of  Congress: 
third.  In  comparison  with  other  programs 
and  activities  with  similar  objectives  to 
determine  whether  such  programs  should 
be  merged,  modified,  or  discontinued: 
and  fourth,  in  the  establishment  of 
priorities  for  the  allocation  of  funds,  tak- 
ing Into  account  the  relative  impact  of  an 
expansion  or  contraction  of  the  funding 
of  such  program  or  activity. 

As  the  author  of  that  bill.  I  remain 
convinced  that  this  method  Is  the  best 
approach  to  bridging  the  information 
gap  and  developing  a  sense  of  national 
priorities  in  the  Congress.  However.  I  am 
aware  of  the  fact  that  many  alternatives 
have  received  considerable  bipartisan 
support.  Over  200  Members  of  Congress 
have  Introduced  one  or  more  of  the  sev- 
eral bills  which  have  objectives  similar 
to  those  of  H.R.  11458.  In  addition,  many 
of  our  colleagues  who  have  not  submitted 
legislation  have  in  speeches,  on  and  off 
the  floor,  spoken  of  the  urgent  need  for 
the  establishment  of  a  system  of  priori- 
ties In  national  programing  and 
spending. 

The  bills  which  have  enjoyed  wide- 
spread sponsorship  Include  H.R.  20.  by 
Mr.  MoRsi  of  Massachusetts,  a  bill  to 
establish  a  National  Commission  on  Pub- 
lic Management:  H.R.  69,  by  Mr.  Mathias 
of  Maryland,  a  bill  to  establish  a  Com- 
mission on  the  Organization  of  the  Exec- 
utive Branch  of  the  Government;  H.R. 
10520,  by  Mr.  Mills,  a  bill  to  establish  a 
Government  Program  Evaluation  Com- 
mission: H.R.  11385,  by  Mr.  Snyder,  a  bill 
to  establish  a  Commission  for  the  Elim- 
ination of  Duplication  and  Waste:  and 
my  own  bUl,  H.R.  11458.  In  addition  to 
these  alternatives,  the  relevant  provisions 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1968  should  not  be  overlooked. 


These  bills  have  a  common  purpose :  to 
Improve  the  economy,  efficiency,  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  Federal  programs  and  ac- 
tivities. They  recognize  the  fact  that 
Congress  Is  often  called  upon  to  act  on 
the  basis  of  inadequate,  outdated,  unre- 
liable, and  unobjective  information. 
They  recognize  the  need  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  outdated  and  outmoded  pro- 
grams and  activities  and  the  need  to 
strengthen  the  Impact  of  worthwhile 
programs  and  activities. 

There  are  many  ways  to  state  the  need 
and  define  the  problem  we  are  facing. 
Some  have  said  that  congressional  re- 
form is  necessary  In  order  for  there  to 
be  equality  with  the  executive  branch. 
Others  have  said  that  reform  Is  neces- 
sary because  the  Government  and  the 
Congress  are  functlonnlg  in  a  changed 
society.  We  have  all  heard  the  need  ex- 
pressed for  the  establishment  of  priori- 
ties. In  addition,  it  is  thought  by  many 
that  budgetary  review  is  inadequate.  I 
dare  say  that  we  in  Congress  all  agree 
that  economy,  efficiency,  and  effective- 
ness can  ht  improved. 

When  I  Introduced  H.R.  11458  I  said: 

If  there  Is  one  need  that  stands  out  above 
all  others  In  the  leg^lslatlve  process,  It  Is  a 
need  for  Congressional  review  and  analysis 
of  the  relative  value  and  effectiveness  of  pro- 
grams. The  need  for  an  objective  sclentlflc 
review  of  Federal  expenditures  and  activities 
becomes  greater  and  more  obvious  every  day, 
yet  public  evaluation  and  accountability  re- 
mains minimal. 

Our  distinguished  colleague  from  Ar- 
kansas, Mr.  Mills,  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  has  said  that — 

We  must  continually  reevaluate  existing 
expenditures  programs  In  the  light  of  a  very 
objective  measure  of  the  benefits  which  they 
convey  and  the  costs  which  they  will  Impose. 

He  added  that — 

If  the  Congress  Itself  Is  not  going  to  make 
a  restudy  and  reevaluatlon  of  programs  as 
to  their  cost-benefit  ratio  and  determine 
their  priority  of  demand  on  public  funds  .  .  . 
then  I  am  beginning  to  think  In  terms  of 
the  establishment  of  a  Presidential  Commis- 
sion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  believe  that  Con- 
gress should  give  up  Its  role  as  a  check 
and  balance,  nor  do  I  believe  that  we 
should  allow  the  executive  branch  to 
preempt  the  field  of  Information  gather- 
ing and  analysis.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  we  In  Congress  are  not  the  only  ones 
concerned  about  this  development.  In 
•  testifying  before  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Organization  of  the  Congress,  Dr. 
Lawrence  Pettit,  professor  of  political 
science  at  Pennsylvania  State  University, 
said: 

Power  often  derives  from  possession  of  In- 
formation and  expertise.  Congress  and  the 
Executive  Branch  ought  to  have  fairly  equal 
access  to  such  resources  of  power.  In  addi- 
tion, Robert  H.  Salisbury,  professor  of  Polit- 
ical Science  at  Washington  University,  in 
testifying  before  the  same  committee  said: 
"...  What  must  be  done  If  Congress  Is  to 
perform  a  truly  vital  role  In  our  society  Is  to 
strengthen  its  critical  capacities." 

Of  course,  the  preservation  of  the 
checks-and-balance  system  Is  only  nec- 
essary if  we  derive  some  benefit  from  It. 
I  believe  that  by  assuming  a  greater  role 
in  program  analysis  and  evaluation  we 
can  assure  greater  economy,  efficiency. 
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and  effectiveness.  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Mondale]  has 
stated  that — 

As  our  present  programs  continue  In  their 
sometimes  uncertain  way,  we  must  under- 
nke  to  devise  statistical  and  analytical  meth- 
ods to  help  us  find  out  what  we  have  done 
.md  what  we  ought  to  be  doing.  To  say  that 
our  social  programs  may  be  Imperfect  and 
sometimes  miss  the  mark  Is  not  to  say  that 
we  should  halt  all  attempts  toward  social 
betterment.  But  perhaps  we  can  find  ways  to 
get  more  done  at  less  cost  and  with  less 
waste  motion. 
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There  are  three  broad  types  of  econo- 
my in  government.  The  first  consists  In 
the    curtailment    of    governmental    ex- 
penditures to  the  lowest  possible  figure 
tiiat  seems  feasible  at  a  given  time  and 
circumstance.  The  second  type  consists 
of  wise  and  intelligent  selection  of  the 
purposes  of  public  expenditures  and  of 
public  as  compared  with  alternative  pri- 
vate outlays.  Finally,  there  Is  the  type  of 
economy  that  consists  of  getting  the  most 
output  with  the  least  input.  Efforts  to  es- 
tablish some  system  of  program  evalua- 
tion and  priority  development  are  con- 
cerned with  all  three  types  of  economy. 
While  there  are  many  different  ways 
to  state  the  need,  no  one  really  doubts  Its 
existence.  The  real  issue  is  how  best  to 
respond  to  this  need.  As  I  have  Indicated, 
these  proposals  have  many  similarities. 
Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  need  which 
inspired  these  proposals  was  a  common 
one,  there  are.  in  addition,  certain  basic 
concepts  and  certain  basic  benefits  which 
are  common  to  any  system  designed  to 
provide  the  Congress  with  the  most  reli- 
able   decisionmaking    information   pos- 
sible. These  basic  concepts.  Including  the 
use  of  value  engineering,  systems  anal- 
ysis, and  automatic  data  processing,  first 
tested  and  accepted  in  industry,  have 
been  Increasingly  used  by  the  executive 
branch    of    the    Federal    Government. 
These  concepts  can  no  longer  be  ignored 
by  the  Congress  that  authorizes  pro- 
grams and  activities,  that  appropriates 
funds  for  programs  and  activities,  and 
most  of  all,  by  the  Congress  charged 
with  the  oversight  of  such  programs  and 
activities  on  behalf  of  the  taxpayers. 

The  use  by  Congress  of  these  basic 
concepts  through  the  adoption  of  one  or 
more  of  the  proposals  for  reform  would 
result  In  benefits  similar  to  those  derived 
by  industry.  These  benefits  Include  im- 
proved   authorization    and    appropria- 
tion decisions,  taxpayer  benefits  which 
would  result  from  more  responsible  use 
of    the    tax    dollar,    and — perhaps    of 
greatest  importance — program  benefits. 
Because  so  many  of  us  agree  that  Im- 
mediate action  in  this  area  is  necessary, 
I  am  proposing  the  establishment  of  a 
Joint  Select  Committee   to  study   the 
differences  between  the  various  legisla- 
tive   proposals   In   order   to   determine 
which  approach  or  combination  of  ap- 
proaches Is  best.  1  would  like  to  Insert 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  the  text 
of  this  concurrent  resolution.  This  Joint 
Select  Committee  Is  directed  to  study  the 
proposals  In  this  area.  Including:  First, 
the  establishment  of  an  ad  hoc.  Inde- 
pendent, bipartisan  commission  to  study 
and  appraise  Federal  programs  and  ac- 
tivities and  instrumentalities  of  the  exec- 
utive branch  of  the  U.S,  Government; 


second,  an  expansion  of  the  role  and 
function  of  existing  agencies  and  au- 
thorities;   third,    improved    staffing    of 
standing   committees   of   the   Congress 
through  the  addition  of  review  specialists 
and  persons  scientifically  trained  and 
experienced    In    the    area    of    program 
audits  and  evaluations;  fourth,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  central  staff  or  office 
as   an   integral   part   of   the   Congress 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  per- 
forming   program    audits,    evaluations, 
and  analyses  under  the  supervision  of 
a  legislative  auditor.  The  Joint  Select 
Committee  shall  also  study  all  other  pro- 
posals, methods,  or  procedures  designed 
to  secure  the  same  or  similar  objectives, 
to  determine  which  proposal  or  combina- 
tion of  proposals  may  result  In  the  most 
proper  and  beneficial  evaluation  of  the 
efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  Federal 
programs   and   activities    by   objective, 
sclentlflc.  and  empirical  analysis  In  the 
most  practical,  expeditious,  efficient,  and 
effective  manner. 

I  would  like  to  make  It  absolutely  clear, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  Is  not  an  attempt 
to  circumvent  any  of  our  standing  com- 
mittees. However,  due  to  the  urgent  and 
pressing  need  for  action,  and  due  to  the 
fact  that  related  proposals  have  been 
referred  to  several  different  committees 
in  this  and  the  other  body  with  appar- 
ently little  demonstrable  progress  being 
made  by  any  of  them  acting  independ- 
ently, this  Is  an  attempt  to  do  jointly 
what  we  have  faUed  so  far  to  do  sepa- 
rately. It  is  an  attempt  to  unify  support 
for  a  broad  common  objective.  This  joint 
committee  would  not  preclude  separate 
standing  committees  from  taking  action, 
and  I  would  encourage  them  to  do  so. 
The  Joint  Select  Committee  shall  be 
composed  of  five  Senators  and  five  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Not 
fewer   than   two    Members   from   each 
House  shall  be  members  of  the  minority 
party.  The  committee  shall  report  its 
findings  by  June  30.  1968.  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  It  is  important  to  create 
this  committee  prior  to  fioor  debate  on 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act.  into 
which  the  recommendations  of  the  com- 
mittee cotild  easily  be  written. 

Although  unusual,  joint  select  commit- 
tees have  been  established  In  the  past  to 
consider  ad  hoc  a  pressing  national  need. 
A  famous  example  of  such  a  committee 
is  the  Joint  Select  Committee  on  Recon- 
struction. I  believe  the  gravity  of  our 
fiscal  crisis  warrants  the  creation  of  such 
a  committee  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  this  con- 
current resolution  offers  us  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  channeling  our  agree- 
ment on  basic  principles  and  fundamen- 
tals into  some  meaningful,  tangible 
action. 

The  text  of  the  concurrent  resolution 
follows: 


manner  and  In  order  that  budget  priorities 
may  be  established. 

(b)  Congress  further  finds  that  there  have 
been  many  legislative  proposals  In  this  area. 
among  them  being  proposals  for  (1)  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  ad  hoc.  Independent,  bi- 
partisan conmilsslon  to  study  and  appraise 
Federal  programs  and  activities  and  Instru- 
mentalities of  the  execuUve  branch  of  the 
United  States  Government;  (2)  an  expansion 
of  the  role  and  function  of  existing  agencies 
and   authorities    (such   as   the  General   Ac- 
counting Office)    within  or  outside  of  Con- 
gress to  perform  such  analyses  and  evalua- 
tions; (3)  Improved  staffing  of  sUndlng  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  through  the  addition 
of   review   specialists   and   persons   scientifi- 
cally trained  and  experienced  In  the  area  of 
program  audits  and  evaluations;  (4)  and  the 
establishment  of  a  central  staff  or  office  as  an 
Integral  part  of  the  Congress  charged  with 
the    responsibility    of    performing    program 
audits,  evaluations,  and  analyses  under  the 
supervision  of  a  legislative  auditor  and  under 
the   general   supervisory  control  of  a  Joint 
committee  of  the  Congress,   as  provided  by 
H.R.  11458  (90th  Congress). 

(c)  The  Congress  further  finds  that  while 
all  of  these  proposals  appear  to  have  merit, 
a  thorough  study  should  be  commenced  Im- 
mediately to  determine  the  best  method  of 
methods  through  which  the  Congress  can 
provide  Itself  with  the  means  of  scientifically 
evaluating  programs  and  activities. 


Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) , 

FTNDrNGS 

SECTION  1.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  It  abso- 
lutely essential  to  provide  itself  with  a  com- 
prehensive means  of  analyzing  and  evaluat- 
ing programs  and  activities  of  the  United 
States  Government  In  order  to  ascertain  that 
funds  authorized  and  appropriated  by  the 
Congress  are  utilized  In  the  most  effective 


ESTABLISHMENT    OP    JOINT    SELECT    COMMITTEE 

Sec.  2.  There  Is  established  a  Joint  Select 
Committee  to  be  known  as  the  Joint  Select 
Committee  on  Government  Program  Analy- 
sis and  Evaluation  (hereinafter  In  this  con- 
current resolution  referred  to  as  the  "Com- 
mittee"). 

DUTIES    or   THE    COMMITTEE 

SEC.  3.  The  Committee  shall  make  a  full 
and  complete  study  and  appraisal  of  the  pro- 
posals enumerated  In  the  first  section  of  thU 
resolution  and  any  other  method,  procedure. 
or  proposal  designed  to  secure  the  same  or 
similar  objectives,  to  determine  which  pro- 
posal or  combination  of  proposals  may  result 
in  the  most  proper  and  beneficial  evaluation 
of  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  Federal 
programs  and  activities  by  objective,  scien- 
tific, and  empirical  analysis  and  in  the  most 
practical,  expeditious,  efficient,  and  effective 
manner. 

REPORT   OF  THE    COMMITTEE 

SEC.  4.  The  Committee  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  comprehensive  report  of  Its  study 
and  evaluation,  together  with  recommenda- 
tions, on  or  before  June  30,  1968. 

MEMBERSHIP   OF  THE   COMMITTEE 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Committee  shall  be  com- 
posed of  ten  members  selected  as  follows : 

(1)  five  Senators  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  not  less  than  two  of 
whom  shall  be  members  of  the  minority 
party;  and 

(2)  five  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  not  less  than  two 
of  whom  shall  be  members  of  the  minority 

(b)  Any  vacancy  In  the  Committee  shall 
not  affect  Its  powers,  but  shall  be  filled  In 
the  same  manner  In  which  the  original  ap- 
pointment was  made.  

ORGANIZATION    OF   THE   COMMITTEE 

Sec.  6.  The  Committee  shall  elect  a  Chair- 
man and  a  Vice  Chairman  from  among  Its 
members. 

QUORUM 

Sec.  7.  Six  members  of  the  Committee  shall 
constitute  a  quorum. 

HEARINGS 

Sec.  8.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  thU 
concurrent  resolution  the  Committee,  or  any 
subcommittee  thereof  authorized  by  the 
Committee  to  hold  hearings.  Is  authorized  to 
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•it  and  act  at  such  tlmea  and  places  within 
the  United  States,  Including  any  Oonunon- 
wealth  or  poaaeaslon  thereof,  whether  either 
Hotia«  U  In  seaslon,  haa  receaaed.  or  haa  ad- 
journed, and  to  hold  auch  hearlnga  a*  It 
deema  neceaaary. 

PnUONNKL    AlfD    UTILIZATION     OF    BBIVICa    OF 
AOENCIXS  AND  OBCAMBATIONa 

S«c.  9.  The  Committee  U  empowered  to 
appoint  and  flx  the  compensation  of  such  ex- 
perts, consultants,  technicians,  and  clerical 
and  stenographic  assistants,  to  procure  such 
printing  and  binding,  and  to  make  such  ex- 
penditures, as  It  deems  necessary  and  advis- 
able. The  Committee  Is  authorized  to  utilize 
the  services.  Information,  and  facilities  of 
the  departments  and  eetablLohments  of  the 
Oovemment,  and  also  of  private  research 
agencies. 

AUTHOBIZATION   OF  AFPaOPBIATlONS 

Sic.  10.  The  expenses  of  the  Committee 
shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  vouchers 
signed  by  the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman  of 
the  Committee. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yi^ld? 

Mr.  BROWN  Of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Spealcer,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  yielding,  and  I  compli- 
ment him  on  the  action  he  has  taken. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate-House 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Reorganization 
of  Congress,  which  has  considered  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  2.  I  have 
worked  for  a  long  time  on  this  particular 
problem.  As  the  gentleman  knows.  I  have 
introduced  H.R.  11385  as  part  of  the  war 
on  waste  in  the  interactions  of  the  Con- 
gress itself.  I  certainly  do  concur  in  the 
intent  of  the  gentleman's  bill  (H.R. 
11485),  and  I  compliment  him  not  only 
on  what  he  says  today  but  on  his  distin- 
guished background,  which  makes  him 
an  authority  m  this  area. 

I  sincerely  hope  as  a  result  of  this  de- 
vice, or,  better  still,  as  a  result  of  the 
action  of  the  majority  in  this  House,  we 
can  bring  up  the  report  and  the  bill. 
passed  by  79  to  9  in  the  other  body  of 
the  Congress  in  the  first  session  of  this 
Congress,  toward  the  apt  and  proper  re- 
organization of  the  Congress,  including 
all  of  the  titles  there — or  at  least  brinfi 
them  before  the  House  for  the  House  to 
work  its  will  and  in  order  that  it  may 
incorporate  such  ideas  as  to  expedite  our 
business,  as  the  gentleman  has  recom- 
mended in  his  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  compliment  the  gen- 
tleman and  thank  him  for  yielding. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  sincerely  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
kind  remarks. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
more  pressing  and  continuing  needs  of 
Congress  is  to  insure  the  most  efficient 
and  effective  expenditure  of  Federal 
revenues.  It  is  true  that  a  similar  re- 
sponsibility binds  the  legislative  bodies 
of  all  levels  of  government.  In  my  judg- 
ment, the  Congress  need  additional  tools 
to  fulfill  this  responsibility. 

The  various  legislative  conmiittees  and 
the  Appropriations  Committee  must  ex- 
ercise supervision  to  see  that  programs 
are  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  and  that  funds  allo- 
cated are  spent  efficiently  to  achieve  the 
purposes  laid  down  by  the  Congress. 


One  major  difficulty  arises  from  the 
consideration  that  there  are  definite  and 
clear  limits  on  the  resources  available 
to  the  Federal  Government.  It  is  true 
that  the  ability  to  tax  can  permit  the 
expansion  of  revenue  resources,  but  the 
commonsense  attitude  of  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  Americans  acts  as  a  check  on  the 
revenues  which  the  various  levels  of  gov- 
ernment can  demand  from  the  citi- 
zenry. 

Holding  the  line  on  taxes  requires  that 
choices  must  be  made  about  the  alloca- 
tions of  revenues  among  the  various  na- 
tional needs  and  wants.  In  addition  to 
the  broad  choices  which  must  be  made 
with  regard  to  program  priorities,  a 
much  greater  and  sustained  effort  has  to 
be  developed  to  see  that  funds  are  wisely 
spent  and  purposes  are  being  achieved. 

In  the  last  analysis.  Congress  must  as- 
sure itself  and  the  American  people  that 
effective  expenditure  control  exists.  To 
help  in  this  task,  a  number  of  proposals 
have  been  put  forth.  Some  would 
strengthen  the  ability  of  the  various 
committees  to  deal  with  the  functions  of 
Government  under  their  jurisdiction. 
Others  would  establish  an  office  to  audit, 
analyze,  and  evaluate  Government  pro- 
grams in  conjunction  with  and  in  sup- 
port of  the  work  of  the  committees  of 
Congress.  Still  others  call  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  commission  to  delve  into  the 
effectiveness  of  programs  and  attempt 
the  construction  of  a  system  of  priorities 
to  guide  the  major  choices  which  cer- 
tainly must  be  made  to  guarantee  pru- 
dent and  effective  expenditure  control. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  the  crea- 
tion of  a  joint  select  committee  to  study 
these  various  alternatives  is  in  the  Inter- 
est of  Congress. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  a  lot  of  talk,  and  justifiably  so, 
about  how  the  powers  of  the  executive 
branch  in  our  Government  have  grown 
enormously  in  recent  years,  and  about 
how  Congress  has  become  little  more 
than  a  rubberstamp  for  the  President. 
Part  of  the  reason  for  this  decline  of  the 
legislative  branch  has  been  the  unwill- 
ingness of  Congress  to  reform  itself.  To- 
day's problems  have  increased  tremen- 
dously both  In  number  and  complexity, 
and  yet  Congress  is  still  trying  to  run  the 
country  with  machinery  which  was  hope- 
lessly outdated  years  ago.  One  example 
of  this  unwillingness  to  reform  is  the 
stalling  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act.  which  now  lies  pigeonholed  in  the 
House  Rules  Committee. 

CONCBXSS   MUST   REFORM 

Congress  has  in  past  years  failed  to 
take  firmly  In  hand  the  duties  which  are 
assigned  to  it  by  the  U.S.  Constitution. 
This  failure  to  fulfill  its  proper  role  has 
been  an  underlying  reason  for  the  shift 
of  power  to  the  executive.  Too  often  a 
Federal  program  which  has  been  hastily 
drawn  or  ill  conceived  has  been  steam- 
rolled  through  Congress  without  having 
to  undergo  careful  study  and  close  scru- 
tiny. Too  often  we  have  discovered  later, 
after  millions  of  dollars  have  been 
wasted,  that  the  program  we  passed  has 
done  little  to  solve  or  even  begin  to  alle- 
viate the  problems  toward  which  the 
program  was  directed.  Senate  Majority 
Leader  Mdce  Mansfield  said  a  year  ago: 


We  need  to  spend  less  time  on  new  legisla- 
tion and  more  time  correcting  oversights  la 
legislation  we  have  Just  passed. 

That  was  good  advice  then,  and  good 
advice  today. 

Besides  the  business  of  legislation,  an- 
other duty  given  to  us,  but  which  we 
have  consistently  failed  to  fulfill,  is  that 
of  overseeing  the  operations  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Congress  must  make 
sure  that  the  intent  of  the  law  Is  being 
carried  out,  and  that  the  funds  which  've 
have  authorized  and  appropriated  are 
being  spent  In  a  wise  and  productive 
manner. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  great  waste  of 
money  which  has  occurred  In  many  Fed- 
eral programs  that  Congress  has  not 
done  this.  And  yet  we  must,  espec'ally 
in  this  time  of  fiscal  crisis.  This  duty 
was  reaffirmed  in  section  136  of  the  Leg- 
islative Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
which  W81S  to  'assist  the  Congress  in  ap- 
praising the  administration  of  the  laws 
and  in  developing  such  amendments  or 
related  legislation  as  it  may  deem  neces- 
sary, each  standing  committee  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
shall  exercise  continuous  watchfulness 
of  the  execution  by  the  administrative 
agencies  concerned  of  any  laws,  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  which  is  within  the  juris- 
diction of  such  committee;  and.  for  that 
purpose,  shall  study  all  pertinent  reports 
and  data  submitted  to  the  Congress." 

JOINT   SCLXCT   COMMrmS   NEEDED 

That  section  136  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946  has  not  been 
put  into  effect  Is  the  reason  why  I  am 
cosponsorlng  this  resolution  today.  This 
resolution  would  create  a  Joint  Select 
Committee  on  Government  Program 
Analysis  and  Evaluation  to  determine 
the  best  method  or  methods  through 
which  the  Congress  can  provide  itself 
with  the  means  of  scientifically  evaluat- 
ing programs  and  activities. 

There  have  been  many  proposals  al- 
ready made  on  this  subject  of  evalua- 
tion. The  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1967.  which  has  already  passed  the 
Senate  by  a  75-to-9  vote,  but  which  has 
remained  bottled  up  in  the  House  Rules 
Committee  for  nearly  a  year,  deals  with 
this  subject  at  considerable  length.  Spe- 
cifically, it  would  establish  one  staff 
member  on  each  standing  committee  of 
the  House  and  Senate  whose  sole  job 
'would  be  to  review  the  operations  of  Fed- 
eral agencies  within  that  committees 
jurisdiction.  The  joint  select  committee 
proposed  by  this  resolution  would  con- 
sider this  and  other  methods  of  legisla- 
tive review  proposed  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress. Adoption  of  this  resolution  will 
mark  a  significant  step  In  the  movement 
to  modernize  Congress  and  to  return  the 
legislative  branch  to  a  par  with  the  ex- 
ecutive branch. 

For  the  Record,  I  would  like  to  In- 
clude the  recommendations  made  by  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization  of 
Congress,  in  its  final  report,  filed  July  28, 
1966.  under  the  headings  of  "Fiscal  Con- 
trols," and  of  "Legislative  Review." 

In  the  reorganization  bill  which  passed 
the  Senate  nearly  a  year  ago,  these  rec- 
ommendations are  carried  out  in  title  II 
and  in  section  105  of  title  I  respectively. 
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A  comparison  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Senate-passed  bill  with  those  contained 
in  certain  other  reorganization  bills  in- 
troduced subsequently  may  be  found  In 
the  Congressional  Record  as  follows: 

Title  II  under  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  RiegleI  on 
February  15.  pages  3027-3028;  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Reid]  on 
February  8.  pages  2809-2810;  and  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  McClory] 
on  February  8.  F>ages  2815-2816.  The 
comparison  of  section  105  may  be  found 
under  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Michel]  on  February  7, 
pages  2468-2469. 

From  the  final  report  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Congress,  July  28.  1966: 

FISCAL    CONTROLS 

The  Joint  Committee  heard  considerable 
testimony  from  many  witnesses  on  means  of 
.strengthening  fiscal  controls.  While  the  ap- 
proach of  the  witnesses  varied,  we  find  cer- 
tain needs  expressed  by  all.  The  major  ones 
are  these: 

1.  The  Individual  Member  should  have  ac- 
cess to  relevant  budget  Information  so  that 
he  may  make  more  rational  Judgments  on 
the  spending  level  of  competing  programs. 

2.  The  appropriations  process  should  place 
more  emphasis  on  the  budget  as  a  whole  and 
on  review  of  major  programs. 

3.  Better  use  should  be  made  of  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  as  an  arm  of  Con- 
gress In  the  budget  evaluation  process  as 
well  as  In  the  postaudit  function. 

4.  All  legislative  committees  should  be 
more  conscious  of  the  Importance  of  their 
role  in  fiscal  control  and  adopt  procedures 
to  further  that  role. 

Recommendations  of  the  Joint  Committee 
are  designed  to  meet  these  needs. 

Budget  information 

1.  In  cooperation  with  the  executive 
branch,  an  effort  shall  be  started  toward  the 
design  of  a  Government-wide  budgetary  data 
system. 

2.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  utilization  by 
Congress  of  automatic  data  processing  cap- 
abilities and  modem  program  evaluation 
techniques,  the  General  Accounting  Office 
shall  develop  systems  design  and  cost-benefit 
analysis  capabilities  necessary  to  meet  ade- 
quately the  needs  of  the  Congress.  To  facili- 
tate performance  of  this  responsibility,  the 
GAO  shall  arrange  to  provide  the  functlona 
described  below: 

(a)  Participate  In  the  establishment  of 
a  standard  classification  code  of  activities  and 
expenditures  by  Federal  departments  and 
agencies.  This  effort  should  be  a  Joint  under- 
taking of  the  Comptroller  General  In  his 
participation  with  the  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  under  the  joint  financial  manage- 
ment Improvement  program. 

(b)  Provide  information  as  to  the  location 
and  nature  of  fiscal  data  available  In  the 
various  agencies  and  departments.  Such  In- 
formation shall  be  available  on  request  to  any 
committee  or  individual  Member.  Summary 
tables  of  the  data  shall  also  be  prepared  as 
requested. 

(c)  Provide  expert  assistance  to  Congress 
In  the  analysis  of  cost-effectiveness  studies 
prepared  by  agencies  and  departments  under 
the  plannlng-programmlng-budgetlng  con- 
cept. These  experts  shall  be  on  call  by  the 
Appropriations  Committees  and  the  other 
committees  of  Congress  to  assist  them  in 
analyzing  cost-effectiveness  studies  or  to 
assist  In  making  Independent  cost-effective- 
ness studies  on  programs  under  their  juris- 
dictions. 

(d)  Prepare  tabulations  of  individual 
budget  data  as  may   b«  requested  by  any 


committee  or  individual  Member  of  Congress, 
and  update  budget  information.  Including 
changes  In  budget  totals  because  of  appro- 
priations action,  new  legislation,  changes  in 
revenue  estimates,  and  the  like. 

3.  The  budget  document  shall  include  the 
following  information: 

(a)  Multiple-year  financial  projections  on 
proposed  or  existing  legislation  which  are  on- 
going programs  with  commitments  for  fu- 
ture years  and  programs  considered  manda- 
tory under  existing  law. 

(b)  The  description  of  carryover  balances 
shall  indicate  the  anticipated  expenditures 
by  year  for  futtire  years  to  the  extent  prac- 
tical. 

(c)  On  June  1  of  each  year,  budget  sum- 
maries shall  be  updated  to  reflect  changes 
which  have  taken  place  since  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  budget,  revisions  in  revenue  and 
expenditures  estimates,  effect  of  congres- 
sional action  in  new  legislation  and  appro- 
priations, and  projections  for  new  ex{>endl- 
tures  which  were  not  Included  in  the  budget 
document. 

(d)  The  budget  document  shall  continue 
to  contain  emphasis  on  program  or  func- 
tional classification  with  adequate  Indexing 
and  cross-referencing  for  use  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committees  in  studying  the  budget 
on  an  agency  basis. 

(ei  In  the  comprehensive  cash  budget,  all 
programs  shall  be  reflected  on  a  gross  rather 
than  a  net  basis. 

(f)  All  financial  assumptions  as  to  expen- 
dttur.es  and  receipts  shall  be  stated. 

The  appropriations  process 

4.  Section  138  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1946  providing  for  a  legisla- 
tive budget  shall  be  repealed. 

5.  Within  30  days  after  the  submission  of 
the  executive  budget,  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  of  Economic  Advisers  shall 
appear  before  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee of  each  House  to  give  testimony  and  an- 
swer questions  as  to  overall  budgetary  con- 
siderations, assumptions  in  arriving  at  rev- 
enue and  expenditure  totals,  and  such  other 
Information  as  will  be  of  assistance  to  the 
committee  in  acting  on  the  budget  requests. 
This  testimony  shall  be  printed  immediately 
following  their  appearance.  At  the  option  of 
the  Appropriations  Committees,  this  appear- 
ance may  be  made  before  a  joint  hearing  of 
the  committees. 

6.  The  Appropriations  Committees  shall 
examine  multlagency  programs  through  re- 
view by  the  full  committees  or  designated 
subcommittees. 

7.  Appropriations  hearings  shall  be  open 
except  where  the  committee  determines  that 
an  executive  session  Is  necessary  because  na- 
tional security  matters  will  be  Involved  In 
the  testimony  to  be  given  at  a  particular 
hearing. 

8.  The  Appropriations  Committees  shall 
consider  any  analysis  or  study  of  cost  and /or 
program  effectiveness  conducted  by  other 
Senate  or  House  committees  or  the  executive 
branch.  All  reports  shall  make  reference  to 
such  studies. 

9.  There  shall  be  a  yea  and  nay  vote  on 
final  floor  passage  of  all  appropriations  bills 
in  each  House.  Such  a  vote  shall  not  be  re- 
quired on  conference  reports. 

10.  Committee  reports  on  supplemental 
and  deficiency  appropriations  bills  shall  In- 
clude a  comprehensive  explanation  of  why 
the  request  Is  of  an  emergency  nature  and 
could  not  have  been  made  In  the  current  or 
the  next  regular  appropriations  bill.  Fiscal 
responsibility  is  best  exercised  by  the  regular 
process  of  appropriating  through  annual 
bills.  Programs  should  not  be  continuously 
funded  through  deficiency  and  supplemen- 
tary bills  In  the  absence  of  a  compelling 
necessity  to  do  so. 


GitO  reports 

11.  (a)  GAO  representatives  shall  be  avail- 
able to  meet  with  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees and  legislative  committees  to  discuss 
their  reports  as  they  may  affect  agency 
budget  Justifications  or  proposed  legislation. 

(b)  GAO  reports  made  to  Congress  shall 
be  delivered  as  a  matter  of  course  to  the 
Government  Operations  Committees,  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees,  and  the  affected 
legislative  committees.  The  review  of  these 
reports  shall  be  a  function  of  the  committee's 
review  specialist. 

(c)  Agency  Justifications  shall  Include  re- 
ports on  action  taken  pursuant  to  GAO 
reports. 

Legislative  committees 

12.  The  legislative  committees  shall 
strengthen  their  fiscal  participation  by 
adopting  the  following  procedures: 

(a)  Committee  reports  on  all  new  legisla- 
tion shall  include  a  projection  of  costs  for  the 
next  6  years  or  for  the  authorized  duration 
of  the  program  If  it  Is  less  than  5  years.  The 
estimates  shall  Include  a  comparison  of  the 
committee's  cost  estimate  with  that  of  the 
executive  branch.  Final  consideration  of  new 
legislation  shall  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order 
In  the  absence  of  this  projection. 

(b)  Each  legislative  committee  shall  sur- 
vey fixed  obligation  programs  under  its 
jurisdiction  to  determine  which  programs 
could  be  modified  to  provide  for  annual  ap- 
propriations review  by  line  Item. 

(c)  Each  legislative  committee  shall  Ini- 
tiate a  program  for  systematic  review  of 
grant-in-aid  programs  under  Its  Jurisdiction. 

(d)  Legislative  committees  should  author- 
ize programs  in  such  a  manner  that  they  will 
be  subject  to  annual  appropriations  review. 

•  •  •  •  • 

LEGISLATIVE    RZVIEW 

The  responsibilities  of  Congress  extend 
beyond  the  passage  of  new  legislation.  One 
of  the  most  Important  of  these  is  to  scruti- 
nize continuously  existing  programs  to  deter- 
mine whether  they  are  being  administered  In 
accordance  with  congressional  Intent,  wheth- 
er amendments  are  desirable,  or  whether 
the  program  has  outlived  Its  purpose.  No 
agency  Is  likely  to  volunteer  that  Its  objec- 
tive could  be  accomplished  In  another  man- 
ner— or  that  It  Is  no  longer  needed.  These 
determinations  must  be  made  by  Congress. 

The  1946  act  recog;nized  the  need  for  such 
a  continuous  review.  Section  136  provided: 

To  assist  the  Congress  in  appraising  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  laiDS  and  in  developing 
such  amendments  or  related  legislation  as 
it  may  deem  necessary,  each  standing  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives shall  exercise  continuous  watch- 
fulness of  the  execution  by  the  administra- 
tive agencies  concerned  of  any  laws,  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  which  is  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  such  committee;  and,  for  that  pur- 
pose, shall  study  all  pertinent  reports  and 
data  submitted  to  the  Congress  .  .  . 

This  provision  has  failed  to  achieve  the 
desired  result.  It  Is  a  statutory  admonition 
without  means  of  implementation.  Although 
some  standing  committees  have  carried  on 
extensive  "oversight"  activities,  most  are 
preoccupied  with  new  legislative  programs. 

1.  The  activity  commonly  referred  to  as 
"oversight"  shall  be  redesignated  as  "re- 
view" so  that  there  will  be  a  better  public 
understanding  of  the  function. 

2.  In  addition  to  the  permanent  profes- 
sional staff  otherwise  authorized,  each  stand- 
ing committee  shall  be  entitled  to  one  addi- 
tional permanent  professional  staff  member 
who  shall  be  designated  a  review  specialist 
and  who  shall  be  assigned  exclusively  to 
performance  of  review  (oversight).  He  shall 
be  selected  by  the  chairman  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  ranking  minority  member. 
The  review  specialist  sliall  be  dlrect«d  to 
carry  out  review  projects,  or  to  supervise  the 
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same,  contingent  upon  the  approval  of  auch 
projecu  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  committee. 

3.  Each  standing  committee  other  than 
the  ApproprlaOona  Commltteea  shall  file  an 
annual  report  on  the  review  activities  of  the 
committee  during  the  year.  The  report  shall 
include  an  evaluation  of  programs  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  committee,  an  asaeesment 
of  the  quality  of  admlnlatratlon  of  agencies 
InvesUgated  during  the  year,  and  recom- 
mendations aa  to  organizational  and  program 
changes  and  or  the  elimination  of  unneces- 
sary activities  under  the  committee's  Juris- 
diction. The  reports  shall  be  delivered  to  the 
majority  and  minority  leadership  of  both 
Houses  and  by  the  leadership  to  the  Presi- 
dent, with  a  copy  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget. 

4.  The  legislative  committee  should  hold 
hearings  on  major  reporU  required  of  the 
Executive. 

5.  The  legislative  committees  should  review 
reports  required  by  law  of  the  execuUve  de- 
partments and  agencies  to  determine  whether 
the  reports  perform  a  useful  function,  should 
be  reoriented,  or  are  no  longer  necessary. 

Mr.  COWGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  UtUe 
over  20- years  ago.  the  Hoover  Commis- 
sion reported: 

The  time  has  come  when  the  budgetary 
and  accounting  systems  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  be  modernized.  Unless  this  la 
done,  the  Congress,  the  Executive  Branch, 
and  the  public  will  be  unable  IntelllgenUy 
to  Judge  the  wisdom  of  the  proposed  ex- 
penditure and  the  effectiveness  of  past  ex- 
penditures. 

The  same  statement  can  be  made  to- 
day. 

Budgetary  review  accomplishes  two 
major  functions.  First,  review  of  past 
performance  is  necessary  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  extent  to  which  budgeUry 
Intentions  have  been  realized.  This  ret- 
rospective view  of  budgeting  concerns 
itself  with  the  routine  question  whether 
Government  money  has  been  spent  in 
accordance  with  law,  and  the  broader 
question  of  how  far  objectives  have  been 
attained.  Unfortunately,  this  second 
question  is  usually  stated  in  terms  such 
as  the  number  of  new  ships  built,  the 
number  of  Income  tax  returns  processed, 
and  the  like.  Such  traditional  budgetary 
procedure  is  a  survival  from  the  days 
when  the  primary  objective  was  to  check 
legal  abuses.  It  was  not  designed  to  fa- 
cilitate comparisons  In  terms  of  priori- 
ties. Second,  review  serves  the  useful 
function  of  providing  guidelines  for  the 
future.  Again,  however,  these  are  largely 
physical  rather  than  substantive. 

Review  in  the  sense  of  an  audit  is,  of 
course,  the  function  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting OfBce.  The  auditing  function  of 
the  GAO  has  been  concerned  with  the 
task  of  ascertaining  the  adequacy  of  the 
controls  of  administrative  agencies  over 
their  fiscal  operations,  and  with  the  ex- 
tent of  their  compliance  with  the  con- 
ditions under  which  they  have  been 
granted  public  funds.  Naturally  this 
function  is  indispensable.  Unfortunately, 
however,  preoccupation  with  compliance 
leaves  little  time  or  energy  for  investi- 
gating ways  and  means  whereby  efB- 
ciency  and  effectiveness  of  governmental 
ofieratlons  can  be  enhanced. 

Discontent  with  the  present  system  of 
budgetary  review  was  expressed  In  the 
recommendations  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Organization  of  the  Congress,  the 


provisions  of  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  and  by  statements  of  the  press 
and  Members  of  Congress. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organi- 
zation of  the  Congress  recommended  im- 
provement of  the  budget  document  to  In- 
clude multiple  year  financial  projections 
for  ongoing  programs  and  the  use  of 
autcMnatlc  data  processing  of  budget  in- 
formation. 

The  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
adopts  the  recommendation  of  the  Joint 
committee  concerning  the  use  of  auto- 
matic data  of  budget  information  by  the 
GAO  and  also  calls  for  the  addition  of 
cost-effectiveness  experts  to  the  GAO. 
The  committee  report  on  S.  355.  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act.  points 
out  that — 

The  increase  In  total  Federal  spending,  the 
use  of  the  executive  budget,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  more  sophisticated  techniques  of 
budget  analysis  all  make  congressional  con- 
trol of  fiscal  policy  more  dlfBcult  It  must  be 
conceded  that  Congress  now  shares  this 
power  with  the  executive  branch.  But  Con- 
gress must  now  equip  Itself  to  Insure  that  it 
can  continue  to  play  a  meaningful  role  In 
reaching  major  budgetary  decisions.  One  ma- 
jor defect  Is  that  the  Individual  Member  does 
not  have  adequate  access  to  relevant  budget 
Information  so  that  he  can  make  Informed 
Judgments  on  the  proper  spending  level  for 
competing  programs. 

The  committee  report  goes  on  to  say 
that: 

The  Executive  budget  concept  permits  the 
President  and  the  Btireau  of  the  Budget  to 
weigh  the  economic  and  fiscal  consequences 
of  spending  at  given  levels  to  consider  prob- 
lems of  debt  management,  and  to  establish 
priorities  among  competing  programs.  Con- 
gress needs  the  tools  to  do  the  same  Job. 

In  addition,  discontent  with  the  pres- 
ent system  Is  Indicated  by  the  widespread 
Introduction  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  in  the  Senate  of  legislation 
to  create  a  Joint  Committee  of  the  Con- 
gress on  the  Budget.  H.R.  398  by  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Col- 
MERl,  and  S.  538  by  Mr.  McClellan 
would  have  this  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Budget  first  make  a  detailed  study  of  the 
annual  budget:  second,  consider  infor- 
mation concerning  national  economic 
conditions  and  estimated  revenues;  third, 
report  findings  required  to  hold  expendi- 
tures to  the  minimum  consistent  with 
the  requirements  of  Government  and  na- 
tional security:  fourth,  recommend 
changes  in  existing  laws  to  effect  efB* 
ciency  and  economy;  and  fifth,  report 
matters  relating  to  deviation  from  basic 
legislative  authority  to  the  appropriate 
standing  committee. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times,  in  an  editorial 
October  15,  1967  said: 

There  Is  much  that  Congress  can  do.  The 
lawmakers,  to  begin  with,  should  create  a 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Budget  to  conduct 
an  overall  review  of  the  Federal  budget — 
something  which,  surprisingly,  isn't  done 
now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  importance  of  the 
fact  that  budgetary  review  Is  Inadequate 
was  pointed  out  by  oiu-  distinguished 
colleague.  Chairman  MitLS  when  he  said 
last  October : 

All  of  us  know,  only  too  well,  that  the  pres- 
ent budget  contains  programs  that  may 
have  lost  their  Jurisdiction,  and  that  we  are 


called  upon  to  approve  others  and  vote  vast 
sums  for  their  operation  without  having  any 
Information  about  what  their  current  ob- 
jectives are  and  how  well  they  are  performing 
them  or  are  likely  to  In  the  future. 

The  inadequacy  of  our  budgetary  in- 
formation clearly  indicates  the  need  for 
the  adoption  of  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion so  that  concentrated  study  can  be 
made  of  the  various  alternatives  de- 
signed to  obviate  this  Inadequacy. 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Brown]  for  drawing  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  vital  legislative  area 
now  being  discussed. 

The  Federal  Government  has  changed 
dramatically  in  the  past  few  years  in  cost, 
size,  and  complexity.  The  activities  of  our 
Central  Government  of  only  5  years  ago 
seem  small  in  comparison  to  the  pro- 
grams of  1969.  I  doubt  that  very  many 
people  have  an  adequate  and  accurate 
Idea  of  the  nature  of  this  huge  organiza- 
tion. 

When  thTlast  Hoover  Commission  was 
making  recommendations,  the  size  of  the 
Federal  budget  was  about  $70  billion; 
now  we  are  quickly  approaching  $200 
bUlion.  We  have  hundreds  of  grants-in- 
aid  programs  administered  by  dozens  of 
agencies.  The  evidence  of  waste  in  the 
procurement  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  alone  is  mounting.  We 
now  have  thousands  of  people  and  mil- 
lions of  dollars  committed  to  programs 
unheard  of  10  years  ago.  The  sheer  size 
of  this  bureaucracy  attests  to  the  need 
for  a  close  review. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  in  the  Con- 
gress— the  body  that  is  called  on  to  fund 
the  Federal  Government — have  all  the 
information  humanly  possible  about  the 
various  programs  proposed  and  now  in 
operation. 

The  Congress  seems  to  have  long 
passed  the  era  when  it  takes  the  Initia- 
tive in  suggesting  and  establishing  new 
programs  and  operations.  We  now  seem 
to  be  that  body  which  puts  our  stamp  of 
approval  on  programs  sent  over  by  the 
administration.  This  is  understandable 
from  the  point  of  view  that  only  the 
President  has  any  control  over  the  day- 
to-day  operations  of  the  many  Federal 
agencies,  departments,  operations,  and 
programs.  But  I  think  it  Is  high  time  we 
made  sure  that  those  programs  that  we 
fund  are  being  operated  as  efiQciently  as 
possible,  and  in  the  best  fashion.  The 
Congress  does  not  have  an  adequate 
check  over  the  operation  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government.  Since  the 
administration  is  now.  in  effect,  design- 
ing its  own  programs,  it  is  more  im- 
portant than  ever  for  Congress  to  exer- 
cise legislative  oversight  and  review  of 
program  administration. 

I  think  it  essential  that  we  have  a 
Hoover-type  Commission  conduct  an 
overall  review  of  Federal  programs  and 
make  recommendations  as  to  the  goals 
and  objectives  of  those  programs  and  the 
fedeial  system. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  multl- 
billion-dollar  budget  deficit  and  the 
President's  request  for  a  tax  increase 
to  offset  It  have  given  Impetus  to  the 
public  clamor  for  a  more  rational  ap- 
proach to  the  solution  of  our  national 
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problems.  Certainly  a  priorities  approach 
to  problem  solving  is  far  preferable  to 
the  shotgun  approach  of  too  few  dollars 
chasing  too  many  goals. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  in  order 
to  establish  priorities,  we  must  have 
access  to  reliable,  scientific  analysis  of 
the  relative  effectiveness.  eCBciency.  and 
economy  of  various  existing  and  pro- 
posed Federal  programs.  During  the  first 
session  of  the  89th  Congress  I  cospon- 
sored  a  bill  creating  a  Hoover-type  com- 
mission to  study  the  organization  of  the 
executive  branch  and  make  recommen- 
dations to  define  responsibilities,  reduce 
expenditures  to  the  lowest  amoimt  con- 
sistent with  efficient  performance,  and 
consolidate  activities  and  functions  of 
a  similar  nature.  Early  in  the  90th  Con- 
gress. I  not  only  reintroduced  that  bill, 
but  also  cosponsored  legislation  estab- 
lishing a  National  Commission  on  Public 
Management  to  study  and  recommend 
the  manner  in  which  modem  systems 
analysis  and  management  teclmiques 
can  best  be  utilized  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  so  far  over  200  Members 
of  Congress  have  Introduced  various 
proposals  for  providing  Congress  with 
the  information  which  it  must  have  if 
sensible  priorities  are  to  be  established 
and  the  Federal  bureaucracy  brought 
under  control.  I  am  pleased  to  jom  my 
Michigan  colleague  In  cosponsoring  this 
concurrent  resolution  to  establish  a  joint 
select  committee  to  choose  the  best 
method. 

The  taxpayers  who  pay  the  bills  for  the 
vast  proliferation  of  Federal  programs 
have  a  right  to  the  most  efficient  use  of 
their  money.  The  troubles  in  Vietnam 
and  In  the  cities  are  making  more  evi- 
dent the  vast  gap  between  the  defining 
of  problems  and  finding  effective 
methods  of  dealing  with  them.  As  Joseph 
Alsop  pointed  out  last  summer,  in  the 
wake  of  the  riots : 

If  President  Johnson  wants  to  start  an 
action-program  Inside  the  urban  negro 
ghettos,  all  be  has  to  do  Is  change  the  Federal 
priorities  .  .  .  That  does  not  mean  spending 
another  billion  on  Instant-poultices,  which 
Is  the  best  description,  alas,  of  most  of  the 
projects  of  the  poverty  program. 

Our  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  summed  it 
up  well  when  he  said,  last  October  6: 

All  of  us  know,  only  too  well,  that  the 
present  budget  contains  programs  that  may 
have  lost  their  JustiScatlon,  and  that  we  are 
called  upon  to  approve  others  and  vote  vast 
sums  for  their  operation  without  having  any 
information  about  what  their  current  objec- 
tives are  and  how  well  they  are  performing 
them  or  are  likely  to  In  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  agree  wholeheartedly 
with  my  colleagues  that  our  current 
fiscal  crisis  warrants  immediate  creation 
of  an  ad  hoc  committee  to  consider  the 
Nation's  pressing  need  of  rational  pri- 
orities based  on  objective  analysis  of 
relative  program  merit.  A  reordering  of 
basic  priorities  is  essential  if  we  are  to 
avoid  increasing  public  debt,  balance-of- 
payments  problems,  and  possible  loss  of 
confidence  in  the  dollar.  The  Joint  Select 
Committee  on  Program  Analysis  and 
Evaluation  which  Is  called  for  by  the 
resolution  would  determine  which  pro- 
posals would  result  in  the  most  beneficial 


evaluation  of  the  efficiency  and  effective- 
ness of  Federal  programs  and  activities 
by  objective,  scientific,  and  empirical 
analysis  in  the  most  practical  manner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  this  House 
will  expedite  hearings  and  act  favorably 
and  promptly  on  this  resolution. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  this  concurrent  resolution  to 
create  the  Joint  Select  Committee  on 
Government  Program  Analysis  and  Eval- 
uation. 

I  believe,  at  this  Juncture,  that  the  effi- 
ciency and  objective  effectiveness  of  Fed- 
eral programs  can  best  be  measured  by 
an  independent,  professional  staff,  a  pro- 
posal embodied  in  H.R.  12296.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  would  be  most  interested 
to  hear  the  arguments  for  other  ap- 
proaches. I  hope  that  a  report  by  the 
Joint  select  committee  would,  among 
other  things,  analyze  the  effect  of  sub- 
ordinating the  professional  staff  under 
Congress  or  under  the  President — or  spe- 
cifically, under  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget — would  compare  the  advantages 
of  long-term  versus  short-term  appoint- 
ments for  this  staff,  would  discuss  the 
specific  goals  for  this  evaluation  process, 
and  would  consider  the  probable  influ- 
ence such  a  semipermanent,  professional 
staff  could  grow  to  exercise  over  Con- 
gress and  the  President. 

Congress  needs  some  such  comprehen- 
sive means  for  analyzing  and  evaluating 
Federal  programs  and  activities.  To  gain 
a  broader  perspective  on  the  effects  of  a 
particular  piece  of  legislation  should  help 
Congress  do  a  better  job  of  legislating. 
I  thus  hope  that  by  creating  this  joint 
select  committee,  the  momentum  for  suit- 
able legislation  will  build  up  and  carry 
H.R.  12296  or  some  appropriate  equiva- 
lent into  law. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy 
to  join  with  my  colleague  from  Michigan 
as  a  cosponsor  of  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion to  create  a  Joint  Select  Committee 
on  Government  Program  Analysis  and 
Evaluation. 

In  January,  last  year,  I  introduced  a 
bill  designed  to  create  a  Hoover-tjrpe 
commission  for  the  express  purpose  of 
trying  to  provide  a  sound  basis  for  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  in  deter- 
mining priorities  and  to  eliminate  over- 
lapping and  duplicating  activities  of  the 
widefiung  governmental  apparatus.  No 
action  was  taken  on  this  bill.  Because  the 
time  is  getting  shorter  in  which  some 
honest  attempt  must  be  made  if  we  are 
to  keep  faith  with  American  citizens,  I 
urge  the  speedy  enactment  of  this  con- 
current resolution  today. 

Citizens  have  been  and  are  threatened 
with  tax  increases,  inflation,  loss  of  gold 
reserves,  and  loss  of  national  prestige. 
They  are  demanding  in  the  most  positive 
way  that  some  order  out  of  this  chaos  be 
accomplished. 

It  is  certamly  no  credit  to  ourselves,  or 
the  citizens,  to  have  a  democracy  or  a 
type  of  government  in  which  no  one  is 
able  to  properly  compare  the  value  of  tax 
expenditures  for  various  purposes  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  time  to  unravel  the 
labsTinth  of  intertwined  wires  and  func- 
tions leading  from  one  departmen;  or 
agency  to  another.  Some  logical  study 
and  evaluation  is  needed  in  order  for  us 
to  be  able  to  determine  priorities.  The 


answer  to  our  poverty  problems,  crime 
problems,  overcrowding,  pollution  prob- 
lems, educational,  and  so  forth,  is  not 
just  the  deliverance  of  more  money  to 
be  passed  around  willy-nilly.  Priorities 
are  needed. 

If  funds  are  needed,  then  let  us  deter- 
mine the  amount,  the  order  of  prefer- 
ence, and  measure  it  against  the  other 
national  needs  and  demands,  and  against 
our  income  and  ability. 

I  urge  the  immediate  attention  to  this 
problem  which  will  not  go  away  by  it- 
self, and  can  only  be  solved  by  the  com- 
plete and  thorough  study  in  order  to 
bring  the  facts  to  the  public. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  welcome 
this  opportunity  to  join  my  good  friend 
from  Michigan  in  sponsoring  a  resolu- 
tion to  create  a  Joint  Select  Committee 
on  Government  Program  Analysis  and 
Evaluation. 

The  goals  of  this  resolution  are  quite 
simple,  and  yet  the  needs  involved  are 
critical  to  the  effective  operation  of  our 
Congress. 

It  is  quite  clear  that«4f  Congress  is  to 
meet  the  challenges  of  today  and  the 
future  in  fulfilling  its  role  in  our  Demo- 
cratic processes,  it  absolutely  must  de- 
velop a  greater  capability  for  analyzing 
and  evaluating  Government  programs 
and  activities. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  I  believe  I  am  particu- 
larly aware  of  the  enormously  difficult 
job  involved  in  evaluating  Federal  Gov- 
ernment programs,  in  determining 
whether  fimds  appropriated  by  Congress 
are  being  used  in  the  most  efficient  and 
effective  way  possible,  and  in  determining 
Government  spending  priorities. 

I  am  also  particularly  aware  of  the 
fact  that  Congress  is  not  presently 
equipped  to  do  the  job  that  it  should 
be  doing  in  this  area.  One  of  the  main 
reasons  for  this  is  that  while  the  Gov- 
ernment and  various  Government  pro- 
grams have  greatly  multiplied  in  size  and 
scope  in  past  years,  Congress,  with  the 
ultimate  responsibility  and  duty  to  make 
final  decisions  concerning  these  matters, 
has  not  developed  commensurate  capa- 
bilities to  deal  with  this  tremendous  ex- 
pansion of  Government  activity. 

We  have  recently  seen,  and  given  con- 
gressional backing  to,  the  establishment 
throughout  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  of  streamlined  methods  for 
program  planning,  budgeting,  and  eval- 
uation. This  system,  often  referred  to  as 
•PPBS."  has  an  extremely  important 
role  to  play  in  our  Government,  and  I 
have  given  it  my  full  backing. 

It  is  only  simple  logic  that  we  in  Con- 
gress should  provide  ourselves  with  sim- 
ilar capabilities  since  ultimate  responsi- 
bility in  these  matters  lies  in  our  hands. 

As  has  been  pointed  out.  there  have 
been  many  legislative  proposals  intro- 
duced in  this  area.  I  have  introduced  one 
myself.  H.R.  402. 

The  purpose  of  the  resolution  which 
we  introduce  today  is  to  provide  means 
for  examining  and  determining  which  of 
these  various  and  often  similar  proposals 
would  best  provide  Congress  with  in- 
creased ability  to  analyze  and  evaluate 
Government  activities. 

But,  the  critical  point  for  all  of  us 
to  realize,  I  believe,  is  that  we  must  get 
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moving  In  this  are*  Immediately.  If  we 
do  not,  we  may  very  well  And  ourselves 
falling  hopelessly  behind  In  developing 
the  advanced  techniques  for  Congress 
which  we  must  have  to  deal  with  our 
ever-advancing  society. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  to  support  this 
resolution  and  I  truly  hope  it  achieves 
quick  passage  by  both  bodies  of  this 
Congress. 

Mr.  BUSH  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  to 
Join  my  colleagues,  particularly  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Michigan,  in 
bringing  forward  this  resolution  calling 
for  the  establishment  of  a  joint  select 
committee  lo  study  the  various  proposals 
which  have  been  made  in  the  area  of  pro- 
gram analysis  and  evaluation.  There  can 
be  no  question  as  to  the  urgency  for  such 
a  commission.  The  state  of  fiscal  confu- 
sion which  this  country  now  faces  only 
dramatizes,  better  than  I  ever  could,  the 
need  for  such  a  study. 

Somewhere  along  the  line  Congress 
has  lost  the  ability  to  evaluate  the  legisla- 
tion It  enacts  and  for  this  reason  Con- 
gress has  steadily  lost  ground  to  the  ex- 
ecutive department  in  the  formulation  of 
public  policy.  This  is  due.  perhaps  to  a 
lack  of  aggressiveness  on  the  part  of  the 
Congress,  but  more  from  the  vastness  of 
administration  required  to  run  our  sys- 
tem of  government.  What  faces  this  Con- 
gress is  a  definite  lack  of  Information  as 
to  the  best  way  to  go  about  legislating 
effective  procedures.  This  Is  why  we  are 
so  dependent  on  the  executive  depart- 
ment, but.  the  administration  has  shown 
a  great  lack  of  responsibility  by  provid- 
ing Congress  with  haphazard  proposals. 
We  have  been  asked  to  establish  govern- 
ment bureau  after  government  bureau  at 
great  taxpayer  expense  to  handle  situa- 
tions which  could  easily  have  been  as- 
signed to  existing  departments  and  pro- 
grams. The  classic  example  of  this  was 
the  •rat"  bill.  On  top  of  this  there  are 
numerous  examples  of  public  laws  the 
best  that  can  be  said  of  them  is  that  they 
are  taking  up  space  in  the  codebooks. 

Congress  simply  must  work  to  reestab- 
lish itself  as  an  equal  partner  in  the  leg- 
islative process.  One  step  is  the  creation 
or  integration  of  some  agency,  oCBce  or 
committee  to  evaluate  the  programs  we 
have  established,  from  a  fiscal  and  pro- 
cedural standpoint:  but  also,  we  must  in- 
sure that  the  Congress  knows  what  it  is 
creating  when  it  legislates.  Thus,  it  is 
equally  Important  that  the  Congress  be 
aware  of  the  effectiveness  of  a  depart- 
ment or  agency  it  is  delegating  authority 
to  and  of  the  best  way  to  create  the  pro- 
cedures necessary  to  effect  the  desired 
result. 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  add  my  support  to  the  proposal 
that  Congress  immediately  create  a  Joint 
Select  Committee  on  Government  Pro- 
gram Analysis  and  Evaluation.  In  my 
opinion,  there  Is  no  more  significant  area 
of  congressional  reform  than  that  to 
which  this  resolution  addresses  Itself. 

We  have  long  given  Upservice  to  the 
idea  that  a  primary  function  of  Congress 
is  to  maintain  oversight  of  the  executive 
branch.  Over  a  century  ago  John  S.  Mill 
declared : 

The  proper  office  of  a  Repreaentatlve  assem- 
bly la  to  watch  and  control  the  government. 


In  the  American  system  this  Is  cer- 
tainly not  the  sole  function  of  Congress, 
but  few  would  deny  that  It  Is  at  least  as 
ImporUnt  as  any  other.  The  reason  for 
this  is  clear.  As  one  scholar  has  put  It: 

The  problem  of  the  responsibility  of  ad- 
ministrative ofllclals  In  a  democracy  is  the 
very  cru«  of  the  problem  of  the  maintenance 
of  the  democratic  system. 


It  Is  the  responslbiUty  of  Congress  by 
law.  by  custom,  and  by  pragmatic  neces- 
sity to  make  certain  that  the  legislative 
programs  it  authorizes  are  properly  ad- 
ministered by  the  executive  branch. 

How    well   is   Congress   carrying    out 
this  responsibility  today?  The  consensus 
among  legislators,  scholars,  journalists, 
and  other  students  of  our  Government, 
it  seems  to  me.  Is  that  Congress  Is  not 
doing  very  well.  In  a  study  published  a 
few   years  ago.  Prof.  Joseph  P.  Harris 
concluded,  in  effect,  that  while  Congress 
spends  a  great  deal  of  time  supervising 
the  administration  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, its  control  system  often  appears 
to  be  faulty  in  concept  and  erratic  In 
application.  The  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Organization  of  the  Congress  reported  In 
1966  that  the  statutory  command  of  the 
1946  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  that 
all  committees  should  •exercise  contin- 
uous watchfulness  of  the  execution  by 
the  administrative   agencies   concerned 
of  any  laws,  the  subject  matter  of  which 
is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  such  com- 
mittee' had  failed  to  achieve  the  desired 
result.  Obviously  a  great  many  Members 
of  Congress  share  this  great  uneasiness 
about  the  capacity  of  Congress  to  fulfill 
its   oversight   obligations.   Over   200   of 
them  have  sponsored  a  variety  of  bills 
during  the  past  few  years  that  seek  to 
remedy  the  situation. 

Why  has  Congress  faltered  In  its  over- 
sight function?  I  believe  I  am  aware  of  at 
least  some  of  the  subtle  intricacies  of  con- 
gressional-Executive relationships  that 
have  contributed  to  that  faltering.  The 
political  relations  between  the  President 
and  the  Congress,  for  example,  have  had 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  matter,  and 
these  are  seldom  amenable  to  correction 
by  statute. 

But  certain  other  elements  in  the  situ- 
ation, it  seems  to  me.  can  be  dealt  with 
in  terms  of  legislative  self-help.  It  Is  a 
fact,  for  example,  that  oversight  has  be- 
come more  difDcult  in  recent  decades  be- 
cause of  the  enormous  expansion  In  th« 
sheer  number  of  programs  engaged  in  by 
the  Federal  Government.  It  is  a  fact  that 
congressional  oversight  must  face  vastly 
expanded  bureaucratic  organization.  It 
Is  a  fact  that  the  facilities  presently 
available  to  Congress  are  inadequate  for 
anything  more  than  a  spotcheck  ap- 
proach to  oversight.  And  it  is  a  fact  that 
Congress  simply  does  not  have  enough 
expert  staff  to  scrutinize  the  way  In 
which  the  executive  branch  Is  adminis- 
tering the  laws  and  the  policies  enacted 
by  the  Legislature. 

The  problem  this  gigantic  growth  sets 
before  Congress  is  at  least  twofold.  First, 
we  face  a  situation  in  which  Congress 
has  not  seen  fit  to  increase  the  size  of  its 
oversight  resources  in  proportion  to  the 
growth  in  the  size  of  the  Federal  Estab- 
lishment. And  second.  Congress  has  not 
yet  accepted  the  idea  that  the  sheer  size 


and  complexity  of  that  establishment  re- 
quires the  utilization  of  certain  special- 
ized tools  of  analysis. 

In  the  world  of  business,  such  modern 
analytical  devices  as  cost-effectiveness 
studies  are  commonplace.  Even  the 
executive  branch  is  now  in  the  process 
of  evolving  the  so-called  program-plan- 
ning-budgetlng  system.  If  Congress  Is  to 
maintain  a  position  of  consequence  In 
our  system  of  checks  and  balances,  it 
must  be  prepared  to  adopt  and  adapt 
the  necessary  specialized  analytical 
tools.  In  the  words  of  the  proposed  con- 
current resolution.  Congress  must  "pro- 
vide itself  with  a  comprehensive  means 
of  analyzing  and  evaluating  programs 
and  activities  of  the  U.S.  Government  in 
order  to  ascertain  that  funds  authorized 
and  appropriated  by  the  Congress  are 
utilized  In  the  most  effective  manner  and 
In  order  that  budget  priorities  may  be 
established." 

Our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Iowa.  Fred  Schwencel,  recently  put  in 
the  Record  a  perceptive  article  by  Prof. 
Amltai  Etzioni  entitled  'How  May  Con- 
gress Learn?"  Professor  Etzioni  points 
out  that  Congress  is  partially  blinded 
because  of  Its  Inadequate  facilities  for 
conducting  Independent  analyses  of  the 
problems  it  must  deal  with.  The  result, 
in  the  article's  words,  is  an  •increasing 
exclusion  of  the  executive's  work  from 
democratic  supervision."  That  trend 
must  be  reversed  if  Congress  Is  to  re- 
main a  viable.  vlUl  Institution. 

A  wide  variety   of  suggestions  have 
been  put  forward  to  deal  with  this  lack, 
some  of  them  mentioned  In  the  wording 
of  the  concurrent  resolution.  We  urgently 
require  a  thorough  study  of  these  and 
all  other  proposals.  I  therefore  give  my 
wholehearted  support  as  a  cosponsor  to 
this  concurrent  resolution  and  urge  the 
House  to  give  It  the  earliest  consideration. 
Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
all  aware  of  the  excellent  work  done  by 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
the  extensive  report  of  over  2,000  pages 
they  submitted.  This  joint  committee 
examined  many  of  the  areas  which  we 
are  concerned  with  today  concerning  the 
economy,  efficiency,  and  effectiveness  of 
Federal   programs    and    activities.   The 
Joint  committee  made  some  recommend- 
ations which  are  Important  for  our  con- 
sideration. 

Some  of  the  Important  recommenda- 
tions of  that  joint  committee  include  the 
following: 

That  committee  staff  resources  should 
be  augmented  by.  first,  an  increase  of 
professional  staff  positions:  and  second, 
authorization  to  employ  outside  consult- 
ants to  supplement  permanent  staff. 

That  review  of  the  administration  of 
existing  laws  should  be  strengthened  by, 
first.  redesignaUon  of  the  term  "over- 
sight" to  "review"  for  better  public  un- 
derstanding; second,  a  full-time  review 
specialist  for  each  standing  committee 
in  aodltlon  to  other  authorized  profes- 
sional staff;  third,  an  annual  report  on 
review  activities  by  each  standing  com- 
mittee; and  fourth,  provision  for  com- 
mittee hearings  on  major  reports  re- 
quired of  the  Executive. 

That  fiscal  controls  should  be 
strengthened  by.  first,  the  use  of  auto- 
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matlc  data  processing  of  budget  infor- 
mation: second,  reorganization  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office  to  participate 
In  the  establishment  of  a  standard  classi- 
fication code  of  activities  and  expendi- 
tures, to  assist  in  locating  budget  in- 
formation, to  provide  expert  assistance 
in  the  analysis  of  cost-effectiveness 
studies,  and  to  prepare  tabulations  of 
budget  data;  and  third,  improvement 
of  the  budget  document. 

That  office  staff  and  allowance  should 
be  Improved  by  creating  the  position  of 
legislative  assistant  for  each  member. 

That  the  Legislative  Reference  Serv- 
ice of  the  Library  of  Congress  should  be 
strengthened  by  authorization  to  em- 
ploy outside  consultants  and  research 
organizations  on  a  temporary  basis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  no  mere  coincidence 
that  all  of  these  recommendations  point 
to  a  very  real  information  gup,  a  gap 
between  what  we  knoM^'  as  determined  by 
objective  scientific  analysis  and  what  we 
need  to  know  for  more  effective  decision- 
making. 

The  findings  of  this  joint  committee 
resulted  in  two  very  important  sections 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act. 
Section  105  regarding  legislative  review 
by  standing  committees  authorizes  the 
employment  of  a  review  specialist,  and 
section  205  authorizes  the  employment 
by  the  Comptroller  General  of  employees 
who  are  experts  in  analyzing  and  con- 
ducting cost  effectiveness  studies  of  Gov- 
ernment programs  and  the  temporary  as- 
signment of  such  employees  to  congres- 
sional conmilttees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  finding  of  a  great 
need  for  innovation  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Organization  of  the  Con- 
gress indicates  an  equally  great  need  for 
a  consideration  by  a  Joint  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Program  Analysis 
and  Evaluation  of  the  ideas  proposed 
last  session  of  Congress.  The  Congress 
can  not  fly  in  the  face  of  such  a  pressing 
need,  especially  at  a  time  ./hen  we  all 
agree  that  a  priorities  approach  to  deci- 
sionmaking is  an  absolute  essential.  I 
hope  that  the  Congress  sees  fit  to  pass 
this  resolution  immediately. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Brown] 
is  to  be  commended  for  reserving  this 
time  to  discuss  our  current  inability  to 
deal  coherently  with  the  Federal  budget. 

I  know  that  many  of  us  share  a  sense 
of  frustration  when  we  try  to  keep  in 
some  sort  of  perspective  the  myriad  of 
spending  requests  with  which  we  are 
faced  each  year. 

Most  Members  try  to  resist  what  they 
consider  nonessential  spending.  But  all 
too  often  we  have  to  take  a  piecemeal  ap- 
proach. We  simply  do  not  have  the  means 
to  establish  realistic  priorities  among 
vastly  complicated  and  often  overlapping 
programs. 

Every  Member  naturally  has  his  own 
point  of  view  from  which  he  scans  that 
massive  document,  the  Federal  budget. 
Honest  differences — usually  but  not  al- 
ways drawn  along  party  lines— develop 
routinely  on  specific  Issues  and  programs 
in  the  budget. 

If  we  had  an  efficient  mechanism  for 
reviewing  all  these  requests  in  the  con- 
text of  the  overall  budget,  we  would  all 
be  the  wiser,  I  think,  and  our  decisions 


would  reflect  that  increased  understand- 
ing. 

Many  excellent  proposals  have  been 
made  during  this  Congress  for  strength- 
ening the  budget  review  function  In  the 
legislative  branch.  One  of  the  most 
promising  plans  is  Congressman 
Brown's  own  proposal  to  establish  an 
Office  of  Program  Analysis  and  Evalua- 
tion as  an  agency  of  Congress. 

I  mention  Mr.  Brown's  bill  because  the 
system  it  would  set  up  would  be  similar 
in  thrust  to  the  service  which  the  legis- 
lature in  my  own  State  of  California  has 
enjoyed  for  many  years. 

The  California  Legislature's  answer 
to  the  budget  dilemma  is  A.  Alan  Post, 
a  professional  economist  who  has  been 
analyzing  budgets  for  the  legislative 
branch  for  the  past  19  years.  Mr.  Post, 
who  commands  a  staff  of  34  profession- 
als, scrutinizes  the  Governor's  budget 
each  year  before  it  is  acted  on  by  the 
legislature.  His  lengthy  reports  include 
recommendations  on  where  money 
could  be  cut  or  added.  While  the  legis- 
lators are  in  no  way  bound  by  Mr.  Post's 
suggestions,  at  least  they  have  the  bene- 
fit of  an  independent  audit — something 
Congress  has  never  had. 

Mr.  Post,  of  course,  has  had  his  work 
cut  .out  for  him  this  year;  Governor 
Reagan  has  submitted  a  record  $5.7  bil- 
lion budget.  Mr.  Post's  comprehensive 
analysis  was  to  have  been  completed  yes- 
terday, to  give  the  legislators  ample  time 
for  considering  it  before  they  move  the 
appropriations  bills. 

At  the  very  least.  Mr.  Post's  annual 
critique  provides  a  reasoned  alternative 
to  the  budgetary  recommendations  of 
the  Governor.  Mr.  Post  has  described  his 
role  in  the  following  words : 

It's  our  Job  to  seek  out  efficiencies  and 
economies.  State  government  is  getting  big- 
ger all  the  time.  That,  in  Itself,  is  not  fright- 
ening. But  It's  our  Job  to  Insure  that  with 
bigness  doesn't  come  sloppinees. 

There  may  be  a  lesson  in  this  state- 
ment of  purpose  for  our  own  situation 
in  Congress.  I  am  not  contending  that 
the  budgetary  practices  of  the  Califor- 
nia Legislature  should  be  our  practices 
as  well.  I  do  believe  that  the  apparent 
success  enjoyed  by  Mr.  Post  in  his  singu- 
lar job  merits  a  close  look  by  the  joint 
committee  which  Mr.  Brown  and  his 
nimierous  cosponsors  have  proposed  to 
establish  as  a  first  step  toward  strength- 
ening our  own  budget-watching  proce- 
dures. 

In  support  of  my  description  of  Analyst 
A.  Alan  Post,  I  am  submitting  an  Asso- 
ciated Press  feature  story  on  his  work, 
as  carried  in  February  13  editions  of  the 
Dally  Calif ornian  in  El  Cajon.  Calif.: 

Lawmakers  Woitld  Be  Lost  Without  Mr. 
Post — Legislatttre's  Wizard  Analyzes 
State  Bttoget 

,  (By  Don  Harrison) 

Sacramento. — In  the  months  to  come,  as 
lawmakers  scrutinize  Gov.  Reagan's  (5.7  bil- 
lion budget  point  by  point,  they  often  will 
turn  to  a  slight,  graying  man  and  ask:  "Well, 
what  do  you  think  of  this.  Mr.  Post?" 

Ever  present  during  the  detailed,  months- 
long  budget  hearings  is  A.  Alan  Post.  His 
title  Is  legislative  analyst,  but  you  could 
call  him  the  legislature's  financial  wizard. 

Post  says  he  and  the  34  professionals  on 
his  staff  are  already  working  around  the 
clock  to  compile  Post's  official  analysis  of 


the  governor's  budget  and  deliver  It  to  the 
Assembly  and  Senate  budget  committees  by 
Feb.  26. 

The  analysis,  which  last  year  ran  1.103 
pages,  Is  sort  of  a  legislators'  guidebook  to 
the  budget,  giving  Post's  views  on  what 
could  be  cut  or  where  money  could  be  added. 

He  said  in  an  Interview  that  at  present  he 
doesn't  know  what  bis  stafT's  over-all  verdict 
on  the  governor's  budget  will  be.  But  he 
predicted  a  rough  session  In  the  legislature 
this  year  over  Reagan's  proposed  cuts  In 
Medl-Cal.  social  welfare  and  higher  educa- 
tion. 

'•You  can't  Just  slice  money  off  Medl-Cal 
and  social  welfare  budgets — at  least  not  In 
that  magnitude — without  causing  a  ding- 
dong  session,"  Post  said. 

Reagan  has  asked  the  legislature  for  au- 
thority to  reduce  expected  outlays  In  the 
social  welfare  and  Medi-Cal  programs  by 
$76  million  next  fiscal  year. 

"In  social  welfare,  and  Medl-Cal.  I'm 
afraid  Gov.  Reagan  has  made  major,  undocu- 
mented revisions,"  Post  said. 

Post's  antipathy  lor  "undocumented"  cuts 
is  revealing.  As  the  state's  $30.319-a-year 
legislative  analyst,  he  himself,  often  has  rec- 
ommended trimming  proposed  appropria- 
tions. His  salary  is  the  same  as  the  gov- 
ernor's finance  director. 

"It's  our  Job  to  seek  out  efficiencies  and 
economies,"  Post  said.  "State  government  Is 
getting  bigger  all  the  time.  That,  In  Itself,  is 
not  frightening.  But  it's  our  Job  to  Insure 
that  with  bigness  doesn't  come  slopplness." 

At  times.  Post's  office  has  come  under  at- 
tack for  duplicating  work  done  in  the  Fi- 
nance Department.  The  criticism  has  been 
stepped  up  following  a  proposal  by  Assem- 
bly Speaker  Jesse  M.  Unruh,  D-Inglewood.  to 
create  what  in  effect  would  be  the  legisla- 
ture's own  finance  department. 

"I  think  there's  duplication  involved  In 
any  audit,"  Post  said.  "The  question  Is 
whether  that  duplication  is  meaningful.  The 
real  point  is  that  this  is  an  independent 
audit.  It  provides  the  legislature  with  an 
alternative  point  of  view.  It.  in  fact,  enhances 
the  idea  of  separation  of  powers. 

"If  the  legislature  did  not  have  the  means 
to  make  its  own  analyses,  it  would  have  to 
Jump  when  the  governor  says  'Jump.'  That's 
inconsistent  with  the  constitutional  view 
that  the  legislature  should  be  independent. 

"What  Unruh's  proposal  would  do."  Post 
said,  "is  incorporate  our  office  into  a  greater 
structure  In  order  to  strengthen  our  review 
policies  and  simplify  them.  The  speaker 
wants  us  to  have  a  greater  capability  to  de- 
rive our  own  data.  If  that's  what  he  wants, 
we  can  do  it," 

Post's  current  study  of  Reagan's  budget  is 
more  than  a  review.  He  said  it  Is  a  "report 
on  the  governor  and  the  administration  for 
the  past  year  ...  on  what  has  happened  in 
the  last  year  to  require  the  governor  to  make 
his  current  proposals." 

He  and  his  staff  also  are  called  upon  to  give 
a  factual  analysis  of  each  bill  that  is  Intro- 
duced In  the  legislature.  "Usually,"  he  said, 
"we  confine  our  report  to  the  data,  to  what 
the  bill  would  do.  what  It  would  cost,  et 
cetera. 

"But  when  a  committee  asks  me  whether 
I  think  the  bill  Is  a  wise  one,  I'm  not  at  all 
hesitant   to  express  my  opinions,"  he  said. 

The  53-year-old  Poet  assumed  his  Job  In 
1949.  following  stints  as  an  econcxnics  pro- 
fessor at  American  University  in  Washington. 
D.C..  and  at  Occidental  College  In  Los 
Angeles. 

He  also  served  as  a  U.S.  State  Department 
economist  and  research  director  of  the  Utah 
Foundation. 

An  ardent  painter.  Post  studied  at  Cboul- 
nard  Institute  of  Art  in  Los  Angeles  and  Is  a 
former  board  president  of  Sacramento's 
Crocker  Art  Gallery. 

"I  used  to  paint  lands^^ipes  and  figures. 
But  now  I  like  paintings  with  social  sig- 
nificance," he  said,  grinning  broadly.  "I  like 
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to  put  down  my  reactions  to  people,  to  motor- 
cyclista,  to  hard-boiled  people  " 

Is  art  a  way  to  forget  the  trying,  often  ar- 
duous tempo  of  a  legislative  analyst? 

"Oh.  no,  nothing  like  that.  I've  been  paint- 
ing since  high  school.  It's  hard  to  say  which 
I  enjoy  more.  Painting  or  being  In  the  thick 
of  It  here. 

"I  enjoy  my  Job  very  much.  And  we've  had 
some  wonderful  achievements  In  this  office." 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  with  respect  to 
a  Joint  Select  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Program  Analysis  and  Evaluation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  SUPERSONIC  TRANSPORT 
PLANE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  TunneyI  Is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  b'g- 
gest  single  increase  of  any  civilian  pro- 
gram in  the  fiscal  year  1969  budget  Is  a 
$223  million  recommendation  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  supersonic  transoort 
plane.  Although  I  agree  that  it  might 
eventually  be  necessary  to  develop  an 
SST,  I  do  not  see  how  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  this  program  can  be  reconciled 
with  our  present  economic  problems  and 
the  need  for  fiscal  restraint.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  as  the  Anglo-French  Con- 
corde consortium  falters  and  the  Rus- 
sian SST  programs  slows  to  a  snail's  pace. 
I  feel  that  a  reassessment  of  the  U.S. 
SST  program  Is  needed  to  bring  It  In 
line  with  other,  more  Immediate  and 
pressing  priorities. 

Considerations  of  governmental  policy 
and  commercial  interest  in  the  SST  de- 
velopment program  rest  in  three  main 
areas.  First  is  the  degree  of  technological 
and  social  uncertainty  of  the  airplane. 
Will  the  sonic  boom  be  tolerable  so  that 
flights  over  populated  areas  are  allowed? 
Can  a  commercial  supersonic  aircraft 
be  safely  flown  In  our  present  airways 
system.  Should  an  enterprise  which 
benefits  only  1  percent  of  the  population 
be  backed  so  heavily  by  the  Government? 
Just  how  much  is  a  few  hours  of  time 
saved  on  international  flights  worth? 

The  second  area  Is  a  bit  more  subtle. 
It  rests  on  the  economic  problem  of  Gov- 
ernment subsidy  versus  free  enterprise. 
Except  in  time  of  war  our  Government 
has  always  encouraged  competition,  and 
yet,  in  this  venture  the  FAA  is  under- 
writing a  virtual  monopoly.  By  choosing 
one  airplane  manufacturer  and  one  en- 
gine manufacturer  the  Government  has 
In  essence  assured  these  companies  of 
sales  which  could  reach  $96  billion  over 
a  15-year  market. 

The  third  consideration  Is  the  risking 
of  public  funds  and  the  priorities  for 
Federal  expenditures.  How  much  can  the 
manufacturer  and  airlines  assume  In  the 
risks  of  developing,  producing,  and  using 
the  SST?  Should  the  Government,  espe- 


cially in  the  present  economic  crisis, 
underwrite  and  therefore  take  practically 
the  entire  risk  of  the  supersonic  trans- 
port as  It  Is  now  doing?  This  Is  perhaps 
the  single  most  Important  and  most 
neglected  public  Issue  of  the  day,  and  It  is 
this  area  to  which  I  Intend  to  address  my 
comments.  I  will  first  review  the  costs  of 
the  supersonic  transport,  and  then  com- 
pare the  situation  In  1963  when  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  decided  to  back  the  SST 
with  conditions  in  the  country  today. 

The  FAA  has  committed  the  U.S.  tax- 
payer to  financing  90  percent  of  the 
prototype  costs  of  the  supersonic  trans- 
port— around  $1.3  billion.  A  report  pre- 
pared by  the  management  consultant 
firm  of  Booz,  Allen  L  Hamilton  Indicates 
that  postprototype  Government  costs 
may  go  as  high  as  $1  billion.  Fortune 
magazine  states  that — 

The  manufacturers  are  hoping  for  major 
Government  participation  through  the  pro- 
duction phase. 

And— 

If  the  manufacturers  get  their  way.  total 
Oovemment  Investment  oould  rise  to  M  bll- 
Uon. 

The  Congress  has  appropriated  $511 
million  for  the  SST  through  fiscal  year 
1967  and  the  fiscal  year  1968  appropria- 
tion which  passed  the  Congress  was 
$142.3  million.  The  U.S.  Goverrmient  has 
already  earmarked  funds  for  one-half  of 
the  prototype  development  of  the  air- 
plane. Why  have  we  poured  over  $500 
million  thus  far  of  taxpayer's  money  Into 
a  commercial  venture?  For  an  answer  to 
that  question  let  us  review  the  country's 
situation  as  It  was  back  when  the  pro- 
gram was  started. 

In  1963  when  the  Black  and  Osborne 
cMnmlttee  recommended  to  President 
Kennedy  that  the  Government  under- 
take the  SST  development  the  country's 
economic  picture  was  quite  different.  The 
Federal  budget  was  running  around  S90 
bUUon  with  a  deficit  of  $6  billion.  Na- 
tional defense  expenditures  were  $51  bil- 
lion. During  the  same  period  the  reported 
net  income  after  taxes  of  the  aircraft 
and  space  industry  was  $360  million  and 
of  the  air  transport  Industry  was  $46  mil- 
lion. The  combined  net  worth  of  the  aero- 
space industry  was  $4  billion.  The  return 
on  net  worth  was  from  5  to  12  percent. 
The  Black  and  Osborne  report  stated 
that  the  industry  could  not  obtain  the 
necessary  development  capital  In  the  pri- 
vate financial  community.  So  In  1963  the 
FAA  was  given  management  control  of 
the  SST.  The  Congress  was  promised  a 
definitive  financing  plan  which  It  finally 
received  In  the  spring  of  1967. 

But  In  the  last  quarter  of  1967  the  sit- 
uation has  changed  considerably.  The 
Federal  budget  was  then  over  $140  bil- 
lion— up  56  percent  over  1963 — with  a 
deficit  of  $30  billion — up  220  percent.  The 
national  defense  expenditures  were  run- 
ning close  to  $80  billion — up  59  percent. 
The  Government,  in  short,  was  then 
and  is  now  having  serious  problems:  but 
what  about  the  aerospace  Industry? 

The  aircraft  and  space  Industry  had  a 
net  Income  of  over  $600  million  In  1967, 
and  the  same  figure  for  the  air  transport 
industry  was  over  $420  million.  The  com- 
bined net  worth  of  the  aerospace  Indus- 
try Is  estimated  to  be  over  $5.6  billion. 


The  return  on  net  worth  Is  now  between 
16  and  24  percent.  The  situation  has  re- 
versed Itself  from  that  In  1963. 

The  question  which  should  be  asked 
now  Is  whether  the  Industry  can  now 
finance  the  prototype  and  production 
costs  of  a  commercial  airplane  which  al- 
ready has  been  carried  well  along  the 
way  by  the  U.S.  Government?  In  the 
words  of  Richard  Hellman.  an  economist 
for  the  SST  economic  study  group  1964- 
65,  "The  answer  is  decidedly  'Yes'." 

I  would  like  to  insert  at  this  point  a 
portion  of  a  study  made  by  the  CJeneral 
Accounting  Office  on  the  economic  feasi- 
bility of  the  SST: 

Major  uncertainties  of  the  supersonic 
transport  program  as  noted  by  the  Federal 
AvlaUon  Administration  were  as  follows: 

The  development  and  production  costs 
and  thus  the  price  of  a  commercial  super- 
sonic transport. 

The  question  whether  the  supersonic 
transport  will  be  permitted  to  fly  at  super- 
sonic speeds  over  populated  areas. 

The  preference  of  the  traveler  for  speed 
as  opposed  to  fare  savings  In  the  event  that 
operating  cost  of  the  supersonic  transport 
should  require  higher  fees  than  competitive 
aircraft. 

The  general  economic  growth  rate  on 
which  the  air  passenger  traffic  forecast  Is 
based. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Administration  stated 
that  any  significant  changes  In  data  relat- 
ing to  the  above  areas  could  have  a  pro- 
found effect  on  the  economic  performance 
of  the  supersonic  transport. 

For  these  reasons  I  fall  to  see  how  any 
fiscally  responsible  person  can  justify 
spending  such  a  large  amount  of  tax- 
payers' money  on  a  luxury  airplane  when 
the  President  Is  asking  for  a  10-percent 
tax  surcharge,  when  the  armual  Fed- 
eral deficit  has  reached  13.6  percent  of 
total  budget  expenditures — $18.6  bil- 
lion, when  the  Vietnam  war  alone  is 
costing  the  United  States  over  $24  bil- 
lion, when  the  country  is  In  a  serious 
inflationary  spiral  and  when  other  Gov- 
ernment programs  which  are  also  not 
absolutely  essential  to  the  Nation's  secu- 
rity and  prosperity  are  being  cut  back. 
We  have  no  reasonable  alternative  ex- 
cept to  Immediately  curtail  Government 
expenditures  on  the  supersonic  trans- 
port and  let  the  industry  do  more  to 
make  the  program  a  success. 
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A    CONCURRENT    RESOLUTION    TO 
•     CREATE  THE  JOINT  SELECT  COM- 
MITTEE  ON    GOVERNMENT   PRO- 
GRAM   ANALYSIS    AND    EVALUA- 
TION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  HalpernI  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  today  to  cosponsor,  with  the  dis- 
tinguished and  able  Member  from  Michi- 
gan, Mr.  Garry  Brown,  a  concurrent  res- 
olution to  create  the  Joint  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Program  Analysis 
and  Evaluation. 

The  resolution  would  assist  the  Con- 
gress In  providing  Itself  with  a  compre- 
hensive means  of  analyzing  and  evalu* 
ating  programs  and  activities  of  the  U.S. 
Government  in  order  to  ascertain  that 
funds  authorized  and  appropriated  by 


the  Congress  are  utilized  in  the  most  ef- 
fective manner  and  in  order  that  budget 
priorities  may  be  established. 

There  have  been  various  legislative 
proposals  to  reach  these  objectives. 
Among  these  are  proposals  for:  first,  the 
establishment  of  an  ad  hoc,  independent, 
bipartisaoi  commission  to  study  and  ap- 
praise Federal  programs  and  activities 
and  instrumentalities  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  U.S.  Government;  second, 
an  expansion  of  the  role  and  function  of 
existing  agencies  and  authorities — such 
as  the  General  Accounting  Office — with- 
in or  outside  Congress  to  perform  such 
analyses  and  evaluation ;  third,  improved 
staffing  of  standing  committees  of  the 
Congress  through  the  addition  of  review 
specialists  and  persons  scientifically 
trained  and  experienced  in  the  area  of 
program  audits  and  evaluations:  fourth, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  central  staff 
or  office  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Con- 
gress charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
performing  program  audits,  evaluations, 
and  analyses  under  the  supervision  of  a 
legislative  auditor  and  imder  the  general 
supervisory  control  of  a  joint  committee 
of  the  Congress. 

Each  of  these  proposals  have  merit  in 
reaching  the  objectives  we  all  so  earnest- 
ly desire.  To  determine  the  best  method 
or  methods  through  which  Congress  can 
provide  itself  with  the  means  of  scientifi- 
cally evaluating  programs  and  activities, 
a  thorough  study  should  be  commenced 
immediately. 

The  committee  established  by  this  leg- 
islation would  study  all  of  these  propos- 
als to  determine  which  is  best  for  evalu- 
ation of  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness 
of  Federal  programs  and  activities  by  ob- 
jective, scientific,  and  empirical  analy- 
sis and  in  the  most  practical  expeditious 
efficient,  and  effective  manner.  The  com- 
mittee would  consist  of  five  Members  of 
the  Senate  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  not  less  than  two  of  whom 
would  be  members  of  the  minority  party, 
and  five  Members  of  the  House  appointed 
by  the  Speaker,  not  less  than  two  of 
whom  would  be  members  of  the  minority 
party.  The  committee  would  submit  to 
the  Congress  a  comprehensive  report  of 
its  study  and  evaluation,  together  with 
recommendations,  on  or  before  Jime  30. 
1968. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  is  the 
world's  greatest  body  of  decisionmakers. 
The  conclusions  we  reach  and  the  de- 
cisions we  make  have  an  impact  upon 
every  part  of  the  world.  The  results  of 
our  contemplation  and  action  are  no  bet- 
ter, and  no  worse,  than  the  Information 
and  evaluation  nf  that  information  upon 
wh<ch  those  determinations  are  made. 
The  Congress  must  extend  its  outreach 
and  utilize  the  best  and  most  effective 
problem  solving  analytical  tools  avall- 
ab'e. 

It  's  essential  that  we  have  the  means 
to  objectively  review  programs  that  may 
have  lost  their  effectiveness.  One  hun- 
dred-twelve new  programs  have  been 
established  since  1960  and  the  President 
has  asked  for  16  new  ones  this  year.  For 
Congress  to  perform  Its  constitutional 
function  we  need  not  only  to  ably  legis- 
late, but  also  assure  the  effective  and 
economical  management  of  these  pro- 
grams as  wer  as  that  program  adminis- 


tration is  in  complete  response  to  the 
legislative  intent. 

Alternative  approaches  must  be  con- 
sidered to  fully  comprehend  the  limited 
capacities  of  government  to  bring  about 
social  change.  Far,  far  too  often  we  ex- 
plsAn  away  failure  and  seek  corrective 
approaches  by  simply  providing  more 
money.  Year-round  studies  should  be 
made  of  our  urban  renewal  programs,  the 
education  and  poverty  program — as  ex- 
amples, for  cost,  management,  and  social 
effectiveness.  Adoption  of  these  analyti- 
cal reviews  would  be  help'ul  to  present 
continually  current  data  on  the  ade- 
quacy of  veterans'  benefits  in  response  to 
economic  changes,  as  well  as  the  avail- 
ability of  mortgage  term  financing  for 
housing  in  smaller  communities  where 
the  general  availability  of  such  credit 
has  a  bearing  upon  the  veterans'  loan 
program. 

In  the  past  decade  and  more  we  have 
seen  a  proliferation  of  millions  of  dollars 
to  imiversities  for  research.  There  has 
been  no  adequate  congressional  review 
of  the  impact  of  this  research  in  respect 
to  the  considerable  numbers  of  profes- 
sor who  have  been  withdrawn  from 
teaching  capacities  to  do  this  Federal 
research. 

These  are  but  a  few  indications  of  the 
wide  scope  of  value  that  this  legislation 
would  provide  for  the  Congress. 

Today's  choice  determines  the  future 
of  tomorrow.  Every  Member  of  these  two 
bodies  of  Congress  knows  their  own  soul 
searching  to  determine  priorities  of  na- 
tional policy  and  the  means  to  attain 
them.  Very  simply,  we  ask  ourselves 
where  are  we  going.  Perhaps  the  No.  1 
issue  before  Congress  is  the  determina- 
tion of  priorities  for  national  action. 

As  trustees  for  the  American  taxpayer, 
it  is  Imperative  that  legislation  be  based 
both  on  its  long-range  effectiveness  and 
the  ability  to  pay  for  it  through  tax  dol- 
lars. There  is  a  correlative  imperative 
and  that  Is  to  direct  our  best  efforts  to 
strengthen  State  and  local  authority  to 
preserve  government  at  the  grassroots 
level. 

Power  comes  from  accimiulation  of 
knowledge  and  the  wise  use  of  such 
knowledge.  The  need  of  the  Congress  for 
the  best  assessment  criteria  for  legisla- 
tion is  self-evident.  This  legislation 
presented  today  represents  a  long  step 
forward  in  satisfying  that  need. 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  the  strongest  terms  I 
urge  Its  enactment. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  HOUSING 
BILL 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  ix)int  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  TexEis? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
Mr.  Barrett,  Mrs.  Sullivan,  Mr. 
Reuss,  Mr.  Ashley,  Mr.  Moorheao, 
Mr.  St  Geruain.  Mr.  Minish.  Mr.  Han- 
na,  Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr.  Rees,  Mr.  Bing- 
ham, Mr.  Karth,  Mr.  Pepper,  and  I 
have  introduced  the  administration's 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1968.  This  legislation  is  a  major  step  for- 


ward in  the  effort  to  provide  decent  hous- 
ing for  all  Americans,  and  I  hope  it  will 
gain  early  approval  in  both  Houses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman  of  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee,  I  have  in- 
troduced the  administration  bill  in  its 
entirety  so  that  all  of  the  proposals  could 
gain  a  full  and  early  hearing  in  the  com- 
mittee. 

Overall,  this  legislation  represents  a 
forward-looking  blueprint  for  housing 
development,  but  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  I  do  not  agree  with  all  of  the  sec- 
tions and  all  of  the  proposals  which  I 
have  introduced  today  as  the  administra- 
tion Housing  bin.  The  Congress  has  re- 
ceived the  administration's  recommen- 
dations, and  it  must  now  work  its  will  to 
strengthen  and  improve  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  can  be 
greatly  strengthened  and  improved  by 
the  deletion  of  the  section  calling  for  an 
increase  in  the  interest  rates  on  FHA  and 
VA  insured  mortgages.  This  section  of 
the  bill  would  wipe  out  the  longstanding 
statutory  6  percent  interest  rate  ceiling 
on  these  mortgages  and  would  leave  the 
interest  rate  to  the  discretion  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. 

I  regret  that  the  administration  saw 
fit  to  include  this  high  interest  rate  pro- 
vision in  the  housing  bill.  It  is  a  serious 
mistake,  and  one  which  should  be  cor- 
rected in  the  legislative  process. 

This  section  has  been  included  in  the 
bill  which  I  introduced  today  only  for  the 
purpose  of  allowing  it  a  full  airing  and 
so  that  all  of  the  facts  about  the  costs 
of  home  financing  could  be  laid  on  the 
table  during  the  hearings.  These  facts 
simply  will  not  support  the  arguments  for 
higher  interest  rates  on  home  mortgages. 

Mr.  Speaker,  two  arguments  have  been 
presented  to  support  removal  of  the  6- 
percent  ceiling:  first,  that  it  would  in- 
crease the  flow  of  funds  into  home  mort- 
gages; and  second,  that  the  so-called 
points  or  discounts  would  be  eliminated. 

These  high-sounding  purposes  are 
based  on  the  mistaken  theory  that  some- 
how home  mortgages  can  be  made  fully 
competitive  against  all  other  paper  in 
tight  money  periods.  For  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons, home  mortgages  are  at  a  disadvan- 
tage in  the  money  markets — particularly 
during  periods  of  heavy  credit  demand — 
and  they  can  be  made  fully  competitive 
only  at  the  expense  of  fantastically  high 
interest  rates — Interest  rates  which 
would  price  millions  of  Americans  out  of 
homes. 

Most  Importantly,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
history  of  interest  rate  Increases  on  FHA 
mortgages  and  conventional  mortgages 
shows  conclusively  that  the  increases  do 
not,  by  themselves,  attract  more  funds  to 
the  mortgage  market.  Likewise,  the  evi- 
dence is  plain  that  the  "points"  or  dls- 
coimts  climb  right  back  to  their  highest 
levels  a  few  months  after  the  interest 
rate  increases. 

This  is  what  happened  when  we  had 
interest  rate  increases  on  home  mort- 
gages in  the  1950's.  We  had  great  prom- 
ises that  the  discounts  would  be  elimi- 
nated and  that  there  would  be  a  great 
flow  of  funds.  This  did  not  happen.  It  will 
not  happen  now  if  the  Congress  is  foolish 
enough  to  allow  the  congressional  lid  to 
be  taken  off  the  FHA  Interest  rates. 
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In  1966,  the  Interest  rates  were  raised 
on  FHA  mortgages,  finally  reaching  the 
statutory  maximum  of  6  percent.  In- 
stead of  Increasing  the  flow  of  funds,  we 
had  a  drop  of  20  percent  In  the  mort- 
gages Insured  by  FHA.  Likewise,  con- 
ventional mortgages — which  have  no 
statutory  celling — had  record  high  Inter- 
est rates  in  1966,  but  they  did  not  attract 
additional  funds.  In  fact,  the  drop  In 
conventional  mortgages  was  about  19 
percent — roughly  the  same  as  FHA. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many  who  have 
pointed  to  the  fallacy  of  raising  interest 
rates  on  FHA  mortgages  as  a  panacea  to 
the  ills  of  the  Nation's  housing  industry. 
For  example.  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.  Robert  C.  Weaver, 
told  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  on  June  12.  1967 — Just  8 
months  ago: 

You  know  we  could  Just  take  the  lid  off  u 
far  as  maximum  intereat  rates  are  concerned 
by  Increasing  the  Interest  rate.  I  am  not  sure 
that  would  necessarily  help  except — so  far  as 
discount  points  are  concerned.  .  .  . 

Now  If 'your  interest  rates  are  going  to  go 
up.  our  experience  Indicated  that  in  the  con- 
ventional market  where  they  could  go  up, 
they  didn't  attract  any  more  mortgages — 
about  the  same  as  the  FHA  with  Its  Inflexi- 
ble Interest  rate — because  It  comes  out  the 
same  places. 

In  all  of  these  economic  argimients. 
there  is  one  fact  that  no  one  has  at- 
tempted to  contradict — higher  interest 
rates  mean  higher  costs  for  the  home 
buyer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  1 -percent  increase  on  a 
$20,000,  30-year  mortgage  means  an  ad- 
ditional interest  charge  of  $4,674.  This 
means  that  the  home  buyer  will  have  to 
shell  out  about  $13  to  $15  more  each 
month  to  meet  his  mortgage  payment. 
For  many,  this  is  the  difference  between 
moving  into  decent  housing  or  remaining 
in  slum  property. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  provisions  for  in- 
creasing the  interest  rates  on  FHA  and 
VA  mortgages  are  Incompatible  with  the 
other  sections  of  this  bill  which  seek  to 
increase  low-income  and  moderate-in- 
come housing.  Higher  interest  rates  will 
limit  homeownershlp.  not  increase  it. 

The  Federal  Reserve  System,  of  course, 
has  the  power  to  help  solve  our  housing 
crisis  without  resorting  to  higher  interest 
rates.  Public  Law  89-597,  passed  in  the 
89th  Congress,  gives  the  Federal  Reserve 
full  authority  to  purchase  housing  mort- 
gage paper,  thus  increasing  funds  for 
housing.  The  Federal  Reser\e  has  failed 
to  carry  out  its  responsibility  in  this  area 
and  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  we  are  fac- 
ing this  interest  rate  proposal  in  the 
housing  bill.  I  feel  very  strongly  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  should  carry  out  this  law 
and  support  the  housing  market  before 
we  resort  to  higher  interest  rates  on  the 
homebuyer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  also  deeply  con- 
cerned that  this  bill  calls  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  3-percent  ceiling  on  col- 
lege housing  loans.  College  housing  needs 
this  program  and  it  should  be  carried 
forward.  Elimination  of  the  3-percent 
ceiling  would  effectively  remove  public 
colleges  and  universities  from  participa- 
tion in  this  program. 

While  I  am  deeply  concerned  Eibout 
these  provisions  to  raise  interest  rates,  I 


want  to  emphasize  my  support  for  the 
overall  objectives  of  this  legislation. 

I  am  particularly  happy  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  again  recommended  a  water 
and  sewerage  program  in  the  bill.  How- 
ever, I  feel  the  funds  for  this  program 
should  be  sharply  increased  because  of 
the  tremendous  backlog  of  applications 
from  communities  across  the  Nation.  The 
bill  also  contains  an  excellent  section  to 
provide  insured  and  direct  loans  for 
rural  housing.  This  is  badly  needed  in 
rural  communities  throughout  this  Na- 
tion and  I  predict  that  it  will  have  over- 
whelming support  in  the  Congress. 

The  administration  bill  recognizes  the 
great  need  to  sharply  increase  our  hous- 
ing production  in  both  rural  and  urban 
areas.  We  must  move  forward  to  a  point 
where  we  can  produce  at  least  2.6  million 
new  housing  units  each  year.  This  is  a 
must. 

Obviously,  the  pace  of  our  construc- 
tion efforts — unless  they  are  acceler- 
ated— will  not  enable  us  to  meet  the  de- 
mand. Therefore,  the  President  has 
called  for  a  sipeedup  in  our  production 
of  decent  housing.  The  goals  he  has  set 
forth  are  ambitious  and  challenging.  As 
part  of  the  26  million  units  which  must 
be  built  in  the  next  decade,  he  is  calling 
for  a  10-year  program  which  will  pro- 
vide 6  million  federally  assisted  housing 
units  for  low-  and  moderate-income 
families. 

The  President  wants  to  get  this  pro- 
gram underv.-ay  with  the  production  of 
300.000  dwelling  units  in  the  coming  fis- 
cal year,  using  both  existing  programs — 
such  as  public  housing,  rent  supplements 
and  other  FHA  programs — as  well  as  new 
ones  such  as  the  subsidies  that  will  en- 
able low-income  families  to  buy  modest 
homes. 

For  us  to  get  maximum  production 
of  housing  in  this  country  we  will  need 
the  full  participation  of  the  private  sec- 
tor— private  builders  and  developers,  fi- 
nancial institutions,  the  labor  uniorw. 

Several  new  developments  in  the  past 
few  years  indicate  a  deeper  involvement 
of  private  enterprise  in  producing  hous- 
ing for  low-  and  moderate- Income 
Americans. 

Only  last  fall  the  President  announced 
the  commitment  of  $1  billion  by  several 
life  insurance  companies  to  the  con- 
struction of  housing  in  our  slum  areas. 

In  the  public  housing  field,  one  of  the 
most  promising  developments  has  been  ■ 
the  involvement  of  private  enterprise  in 
the  "Turnkey  '  process. 

This  permits  a  private  developer  to 
build  public  housing  on  his  own  site  to 
his  own  plans  and  specifications  just  as 
if  he  were  putting  up  a  private  building. 
Once  he  has  agreed  with  the  local  hous- 
ing authority  on  the  general  reqiiire- 
ments  and  estimated  cost  for  the  project, 
he  can  go  ahead  and  build.  When  the 
structure  is  completed,  the  local  hous- 
ing authority  will  buy  the  finished 
housing. 

Early  indications  are  that  this  Is  a  fast 
and  inexpensive  way  of  building  public 
housing.  The  process,  of  course,  provides 
safeguards  to  protect  the  public  interest 
but  it  eliminates  much  of  the  time-con- 
suming procedures  under  which  all  pub- 
lic housing  was  constructed  in  the  past. 

These  and  other  programs  have  illus- 


trated the  contribution  which  private 
enterprise  can  make.  Working  together 
with  the  Federal  Oovernment,  the  enor- 
mous housing  needs  which  we  face  can 
be  met. 

The  President's  urban  strategy  as  I 
see  it  is  both  simple  and  commendable. 
With  the  urban  legislation  which  Con- 
gress has  passed  over  the  last  few  years — 
Including  the  creation  of  HUD,  the  rent 
supplements  bill,  the  model  cities  legisla- 
tion— the  Federal  Government  developed 
a  balanced  set  of  programs  to  deal  with 
our  cities. 

Now  the  President  has  asked  us  to 
move  in  volume  to  correct  the  conditions 
of  our  cities  and  our  rural  communities. 
The  legislation  he  now  requests  would 
not  only  authorize  a  great  increase  in 
Federal  eissistance  to  housing  for  low- 
and  moderate -income  Americans — it 
would  also  facilitate  our  attaining  that 
increase. 

The  need  cannot  be  denied.  I  commend 
the  President  for  his  forthright  and 
sensible  approach  to  meet  it.  With  the 
reservations  I  have  stated,  I  ask  all  my 
colleagues  to  join  with  me  in  supporting 
this  legislation  which  will  enable  us  to 
do  the  Job  that  has  to  be  done. 
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THE  ADMINISTRATION  HOUSING 
BILL 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rbcord  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
great  pride  in  joining  with  Chairman 
Patman  and  many  of  my  colleagues  on 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Curren- 
cy in  oosponsoring  the  President's  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968. 
This  far-reaching  bill  greatly  strength- 
ens our  existing  programs  to  improve 
our  cities  and  help  low-income  families 
obtain  better  housing  and  at  the  same 
time  provides  bold  new  approaches  to 
meet  the  crisis  In  our  cities. 

The  bill  would  create  a  promising  new 
program  to  bring  homeownershlp  with- 
in the  reach  of  low-income  families 
through  interest  subsidies.  It  would  ex- 
pand and  liberalize  low  interest  financ- 
ing for  rental  and  cooperative  housing 
for  families  of  low  and  moderate  income. 
It  would  extend  and  increase  the  rent 
supplement  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  all  take  pride  in 
the  Improvements  In  the  low  rent  public 
housing  program  in  recent  years.  The 
authority  to  lease  existing  housing  pro- 
vided by  the  1965  Housing  Act  and  the 
development  of  the  highly  successful 
Turnkey  method  of  producing  new  pub- 
lic housing  through  private  enterprise 
have  brought  about  revived  interest  In 
this  vlial  program  and  sharply  increased 
activity.  In  recognition  of  this,  the  Presi- 
dent's bill  would  more  than  double  the 
size  of  the  public  housing  program. 

The  bill  would  also  extend  for  2  addi- 
tional years  the  model  cities  program 
created  in  1966  and  would  increase  the 
grant  authoirity  under  this  program. 


The  bill  also  extends  the  urban  mass 
transportation  program,  provides  fur- 
ther encouragment  for  urban  plan- 
ning and  the  creation  of  whole  new  com- 
munities, and  has  a  new  provision  for 
large-scale  ventures  by  private  enter- 
prise in  the  field  of  housing  and  urban 
development.  Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  only 
some  of  the  highlights  in  the  11  titles 
and  98  sections  of  this  landmark  legisla- 
tion. While  some  of  the  provisions  wrlll 
be  highly  controversial,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  Congress  will  approve  the  vast 
majority  of  it  and  launch  the  Nation  on 
a  new  era  of  rebuilding  our  cities  and  Im- 
proving our  housing  conditions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  very  encouraging  to 
note  the  widespread  endorsement  of  the 
administration  bill.  It  was  particularly 
pleasing  to  see  the  powerful  endorsement 
given  it  by  the  president  of  the  AFL-CIO, 
George  Meany.  At  the  same  time,  the 
AFL-CIO  executive  council  announced 
its  opposition  to  the  provisions  In  the  bill 
removing  statutory  ceilings  on  FHA-in- 
sured  mortgages.  The  council  stated. 

We  do  not  believe  America  should  be  pay- 
ing an  ever-growing  financial  tribute  to  Its 
bankers,  who  are  already  extracting  too  much 
from  their  fellow  citizens. 

The  council  went  on  to  say — 
We  regret  that  the  President's  proposals 
will  have  the  Inevitable  result  of  further  In- 
creasing Interest  rates  which  we  consider  to 
be  already  far  too  high. 

Certainly  many  of  us  share  their  deep 
concern  and  the  problem  will  be  given 
the  closet  study  during  the  heatings 
which  the  Subcommittee  on  Housing 
win  begin  on  March  12  and  In  our  later 
executive  meetings  when  we  mark  up  the 
bill.  ^^^^^^^ 

THE  HOUSING  BILL 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
liappy  to  join  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman], 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Housing,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Barrett],  along  with  other 
Members.  In  Introducing  the  admin- 
istration's new  housing  bill.  However, 
like  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Patman],  and  I  am  sure  other  sponsors. 
I  am  certainly  not  ready  at  this  point, 
before  hearings  and  very  careful  study, 
to  endorse  everything  In  this  bill. 

As  the  ranking  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Housing.  I  have  worked 
hard  on  every  housing  bill  which  has 
come  before  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives since  becoming  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  In 
1955.  I  am  vitally  Interested  in  all  as- 
pects of  our  housing  legislation  and  have 
tried  hard  to  familiarize  myself  with  the 
technical  details  of  the  legislation. 

A  new  Idea  In  this  field  certainly  does 
not  frighten  me.  Quite  the  contrary.  I 
have  been  trying  my  best  for  years  to 
encourage  and  prod  the  housing  agen- 


cies to  come  forward  with  new  programs 
and  new  Ideas  for  meeting  changing 
circumstances  and  conditions  in  our 
cities  and  also  In  the  suburban  and  rural 
areas.  We  have  particularly  needed  new 
thinking  In  regard  to  public  housing  and 
In  the  area  of  homeownershlp  for  lower 
income  famlUes.  At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever. I  am  not  one  who  thinks  a  new 
proposal  Is  automatically  a  good  one. 
There  are  numerous  things  In  this  bill  I 
will  want  to  consider  and  weigh. 

Although  I  read  the  President's  mes- 
sage when  It  wEis  sent  up  to  us  last  week. 
I  was  not  able  to  examine  the  bill  Itself 
until  a  few  minutes  ago.  I  will  have  many 
questions  about  the  proposals  In  the  bill 
for  expanding  the  program  I  Initiated  In 
the  Housing  Act  of  1966  to  enable  non- 
profit organizations  to  rehabilitate  older 
housing  for  sale  at  low  Interest  rates  to 
low-Income  families.  We  are  getting  some 
experience  under  the  section  221(h) 
FHA  program,  and  I  want  to  test  that 
experience  against  the  Ideas  In  the  new 
bill  to  expand  the  program  to  Include 
new  housing,  and  to  change  the  financ- 
ing arrangements. 

I  certainly  would  not  want  to  have  my 
sponsorship  of  the  new  bill  submitted  by 
the  administration  taken  to  mean  that  I 
have  already  made  up  my  mind  on  this 
or  other  provisions  of  the  bill,  such  as  on 
the  interest  rate  celling,  and  so  on.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  the  Subcommittee 
on  Housing  under  Mr.  Barrett's  leader- 
ship completes  Its  hearings  and  recom- 
mends a  bill  to  the  full  committee.  I  am 
sure — on  the  basis  of  many  years  of  ex- 
perience in  that  subcommittee — that  we 
will  have  general  agreement  on  a  good, 
strong,  solid  piece  of  legislation  which 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency will  be  able  to  present  to  the  House 
with  pride. 


EMERGENCY    COMMUNICATIONS 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller  In  his  antlcrlme  pro- 
gram for  the  State  of  New  York  2  weeks 
ago  Included  a  directive  to  State  and 
local  police  urging  as  a  goal  one  tele- 
phone number  that  could  be  called  by 
any  citizen  who  needs  police  help  any- 
where In  the  State.  An  Impossible  dream? 
Not  anymore. 

As  most  of  the  Members  are  aware,  on 
January  12  of  this  year,  officials  of  Amer- 
ican Telephone  &  Telegraph  announced 
that  they  would  be  able  to  provide  the 
three-digit  number  "911"  as  a  single,  uni- 
form, nationwide  emergency  number  be- 
ginning In  1969. 

Since  May  of  last  year  I  have  been 
urging  just  such  a  simple,  uniform  emer- 
gency number  because  I  am  convinced 
that  Improved  emergency  commimlca- 
tlons  can  mean  the  difference  between 
life  and  death  In  cases  of  crime  and  fire. 
My  conviction  was  reinforced  by  the  con- 
clusions of  the  President's  Crime  Com- 


mission report  which  recommended  a 
single,  emergency  number  'wherever 
practical." 

A.T.  &  T.  has  Indicated  their  capacity 
for  the  technical  changes  necessary; 
their  willingness  to  spend  about  $50,000.- 

000  In  the  process.  Now  the  responsibility 
rests  with  all  communities,  large  and 
small,  rural  and  urban,  to  take  the  steps 
necessary  to  implement  this  improved 
emergency  telephone  facility. 

In  some  cases,  like  my  hometown  of 
Huntington,  Ind..  this  can  be  accom- 
plished rather  simply  and  inexpensively. 

1  am  pleased  and  proud  to  report  that 
Huntington.  Ind..  will  adopt  "911"  for- 
mally this  weekend,  as  their  single,  uni- 
form, emergency  number.  The  ceremo- 
nies win  take  place  March  1  at  1  p.m. 

In  other  cities  It  may  take  longer  and 
cost  more.  But  I  need  not  remind  you 
of  the  cost  of  crime  and  fire  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States.  I  need  not  tell 
you  of  the  importance  of  rapid  response 
in  the  case  of  either  emergency. 

With  these  thoughts  In  mind.  I  have 
written  all  of  the  Governors  of  the  United 
States  ui-glng  that  they  recommend  con- 
sideration of  the  new  nationwide,  emer- 
gency niunber  to  all  the  communities  In 
their  State. 

If  we  have  the  chance  to  save  lives  and 
property;  to  greatly  Increase  the  feeling 
of  security  of  the  American  people;  can 
we  hesitate?  I  think  not,  I  hope  the  may- 
ors and  the  Governors  across  the  United 
States  win  agree  with  me  and  begin  to 
take  action  now,  as  has  been  done  in 
Huntington.  I  hope  the  Members  of  this 
House  will  likewise  encourage  the  public 
officials  in  their  districts  to  take  the 
steps  necessary  to  Implement  this  Im- 
proved emergency  communications 
faculty.        

A  BILL  TO  PROTECT  CONSUMERS 
AGAINST  ERRONEOUS,  INCOM- 
PLETE, AND  MALICIOUS  CREDIT 
REPORTS 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  blU  designed  to  protect 
consumers  against  erroneous.  Incom- 
plete, and  malicious  credit  reports. 

As  cosponsors  for  this  proposal.  I  am 
pleased  to  advise  that  there  is  a  distin- 
guished bipartisan  representation  of  our 
colleagues.  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Foley,  Mr. 
Halpern,  Mr.  Rees,  and  Mr.  Reuss.  Their 
participation  In  this  legislation  is  most 
welcome. 

I  strongly  believe  that  this  bill,  allow- 
ing an  Individual  the  right  to  view  a  re- 
port prepared  on  himself  by  an  inter- 
state credit  agency.  Is  long  overdue. 

For  too  long  the  American  consumer 
has  been  at  the  mercy  of  the  credit  re- 
port and  rating  system  in  our  country. 

It  is  a  system  which  is  characterized 
by  secrecy,  anonjmiity.  and  oversimpUfl- 
catlon.  It  Is  a  system  which  deliberately 
conceals  from  Individuals  not  only  their 
credit  ratings  but  also  the  identity  of  the 
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persons  or  organizations  which  make  re- 
ports and  ratings. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  this  system, 
it  Is  very  dlfflcult.  and  sometimes  im- 
possible, to  correct  errors  or  provide 
mitigating  information  which  would  have 
a  bearing  on  a  credit  rating. 

As  a  result,  every  day  throughout  our 
land  people  are  unjustly  being  denied 
credit.  While  credit  is  not.  strictly  speak- 
ing, a  right,  it  is  an  indispensable  privi- 
lege  and  a  virtual  necessity  for  most 
consumers. 

At  the  very  least,  the  American  con- 
sumer should  have  the  right  to  know  the 
evidence  used  against  him  by  potential 
creditors,  and  to  have  that  evidence  cor- 
rected if  it  is  wrong  or  amended  if  it  is 
incomplete — just  as  every  American  has 
a  constitutional  right  to  confront  wit- 
nesses against  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  wliich  we  intro- 
duce today  would  establish  the  right  of 
due  process  in  credit  reporting  for  the 
American  consumer.  It  is  my  hope  that 
early  ..hearings  and  swift  passage  will 
follow. 

In  order  to  acquaint  my  colleagues 
further  with  this  proposal,  l  am  insert- 
ing in  the  Record  at  this  po:nt  the  text 
of  the  bill  and  a  fact  sheet  explaining 
its  scope  and  purpose. 

H.R.   15627 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

FINDINGS    AND    PITRPOSE 

Skction  1.  (a)  The  Congress  flnds — 

(1)  tAine  banks  and  other  large  creditors 
are  at  the  present  time  engaged  in  the  crea- 
tion and  operation  of  natlon-wtde  data 
transmission  and  data  processing  networks 
whose  operations  are  In  interstate  commerce 
and  make  extensive  use  of  facilities  of  Inter- 
state commerce. 

(2)  Where  credit  Information  relating  to 
the  credit  standing  of  Individuals  and  fami- 
lies Is  handled  through  these  networks,  often 
only  the  bare  credit  rating  Is  transmitted  or 
even  readily  accessible.  The  facts  or  allega- 
tions giving  rise  to  the  rating  generally  are 
unknown  to  those  who  use  the  credit  ratings 
to  make  credit  decisions. 

(3)  Those  who  have  created  these  net- 
works generally  have  sought  to  avoid  legal 
liability  to  persons  being  rated.  Procedures 
to  facilitate  the  correction  of  errors  In  credit 
ratings  virtually  are  nonexistent.  In  fact, 
elaborate  precautions  often  are  taken  to 
conceal  from  Individuals  not  only  their  credit 
ratings  but  the  very  Identity  of  the  organi- 
zations rating  them. 

(4)  Because  of  the  nationwide  character 
of  these  data  processing  networks,  and  the 
secrecy,  anonymity,  and  gross  oversimplifi- 
cations which  are  characteristic  of  the  sys- 
tem. Individual  consumers  are  generally 
powerless  to  protect  themselves  against 
either  error  or  malice. 

(b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  afford 
to  Individuals  a  means  whereby  they  may 
ascertain  and.  where  necessary,  take  steps 
to  correct  credit  ratings  concerning  them- 
selves. 
DOiNrnoNa  Aito  bitlcs  or  coNrntucrioM 
SBC.  2.  For  the  purpose*  of  this  Act — 

(a)  The  terma  "credit"  and  "creditor"  have 
the  meemlngs  defined  In  ttie  Consumer  Credit 
Protection  Act. 

(b)  The  term  "credit  report"  means  any 
written  or  oral  report,  recommendation,  or 
repi«6entatlon  as  to  the  credit  worthlneaa. 
credit  standing,  or  capacity  of  any  Individual. 

(c)  The  term  "Interest  credit  rating 
agency"  means  any  Individual,  organization. 


or  entity  which,  In  the  course  of  Its  buainesa, 
receives  or  transmits  Information  in  Inter- 
state commerce  to  make  or  furnish  credit 
reports. 

(d)  The  unexplained  refusal  of  a  credit 
rating  agency  to  give  a  prospecUve  creditor 
a  credit  report  on  any  Individual  shall  be 
deemed  an  adverse  credit  report  on  that 
Individual  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act. 

DISCLOSVKE  REQUIRIS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  No  creditor  may  make  use  of  any 
credit  report  nxade  or  furnished  by  an  Inter- 
state credit  rating  agency  without  disclosing 
the  IdenUty  of  the  agency  to  the  person  to 
whom  the  report  relates  If  that  person  has 
applied  to  the  creditor  for  credit  and  has  re- 
quested the  disclosure  of  that  information. 

(b)  No  Interstate  credit  rating  agency  may 
make  any  credit  report  on  any  individual 
without  disclosing  to  the  Individual,  at  his 
request,  the  content  of  the  report  and.  In 
the  case  of  any  adverse  report,  the  specific 
facts  or  allegations  upon  which  the  report 
Is  based. 

RKCULATtONS 

Sec.  4.  The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  shall  make  such  regula- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  and  may  exempt  from 
the  requirements  of  thU  Act  the  furnishing 
of  any  information  If  It  flnds  that  com- 
plUnce  with  this  Act  with  rwpect  thereto 
is  both  unnecessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  and  an  undue  burden  and  expense 
m  connecUon  with  credit  transactions. 

PENALTT 

Sec.  5.  Whoever  violates  any  provision  of 
this  Act  or  any  regulation  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
Issued  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $1,000  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both. 

A  Pact  Sheet  on:  A  Biu,  To  PmoTECr  CoN- 
svMtas  Against  E««oneocs.  Incomplete 
and  Mauciocs  Ceejjit  Rcpjbts 

THE   mPOETANCE    OF    C«CDrr    TO    AMEBICAN 
CONSUMEkS 

The  American  economy  today  Is  largely  a 
credit  economy.  At  an  ever- Increasing  rate 
Americans  are  acquiring  houses,  cars,  tele- 
vision sets,  furniture  and  other  Items  on  a 
buy-now.  pay  later  basis.  At  the  end  of  1965, 
tcul  United  States  consumer  credit  was  $86 
billion  but  at  the  end  of  19fl6  It  had  Jumped 
to  $95  billion— an  Increase  of  8  percent  In 
Just  one  year.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
about  60  percent  of  the  average  American's 
net  Income  goes  to  credit  obligations  of  one 
kind  or  another. 

The  growing  use  of  bank  credit  cards  Is 
stire  to  swell  the  total  of  credit.  For  the  first 
10  months  of  19«7  the  total  of  this  new  kind 
of  credit  was  about  tl  billion. 

Although  no  one  can  be  said  to  ha^e  a 
right  to  credit,  consumer  credit  has — In  the 
words  of  Consumer's  Report — become  an  In- 
dispensable privilege  for  most.  A  good  credit 
rating,  therefore.  Is  a  virtual  necessity  and 
a  precious  possession. 

THS  cmzDrr  bubeaxt  system 

The  Job  of  providing  credit  ratings  largely 
has  fallen  to  credit  rating  bureaus.  The 
largest  organization  In  the  field  Is  Retail 
Credit  Company,  an  Atlanta-based  company 
with  1.800  offices  across  America.  There  also 
are  other  firms  In  the  field.  Including  an  as- 
sociation of  local  credit  bureaus,  about  2.200 
of  them,  known  as  the  Associated  Credit  Bu- 
reaus of  America,  Inc.  Retail  Credit  Company 
has  records  on  45  million  Americans  and 
makes  about  35  mllUon  reports  annually  to 
Its  customers,  which  Include  stores,  banks, 
finance  companies,  hospitals,  doctors  and 
businessmen.  ACBA  member  firms  have  rec- 
ords on  about  110  million  Americans. 

At  present  the  credit  raUng  Industry  is 
computerizing  Its  files  for  rapid  transmission 


throughout  the  Nation.  ACBA  eventually 
will  be  able  to  send  Information  anywhere 
In  the  VS.  at  the  touch  of  a  button.  A 
central  switching  system  will  connect  com- 
puters at  all  local  bureaus  With  the  growth 
of  the  bank-sponsored  electronic  cash-and- 
credlt  system,  banking  Interests.  Including 
the  American  Bankers  Association,  have  ex- 
pressed Interest  In  creating  credit  rating 
agencies  of  their  own. 

ABUSES  IN  the  CBKDIT  BATING  SYSTEM 

Although  the  credit  rating  bureaus  have 
come  under  some  criticism  for  the  Invasion 
of  personal  privacy  which  their  records  often 
enUll.  too  little  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  growing  problems  being  caused  American 
consumers  by  erroneous,  incomplete  or  mali- 
cious credit  reports.  Although  the  Industry 
tries  to  minimize  the  frequency  of  such 
flaw's,  there  Is  considerable  evidence  that 
they  occur  all  too  frequently — to  the  embar- 
rassment. Inconvenience  and  sometimes  fi- 
nancial  loss  of  the  persons  Involved. 

Because  of  the  tremendous  number  of 
credit  reports  handled,  the  possibility  of 
error  is  always  present.  Perhaps  the  most  fre- 
quent error  Involves  mistaken  Identity;  that 
Is,  a  derogatory  Item  Is  entered  on  the  record 
of  one  Individual  which.  In  fact,  involves  an- 
other  Individual   with   a  similar   name. 

Incompleteness  also  Is  characteristic  of  the 
system.  Staff  Reporter  Stanford  N.  Sesser  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  pointed  out  In  a  re- 
cent article  that  In  the  New  York  City  met- 
ropolitan area  each  year  about  780,000  derog- 
atory Items  are  filed.  The  vast  majority  ot 
them,  about  550.000.  are  Information  on  law- 
suits filed,  gleaned  from  court  records.  How 
the  lawsuits  are  settled  never  gets  recorded. 
An  Industry  official.  Interviewed  by  Sesser. 
claimed  that  checking  the  disposition  of  cases 
would  be  too  expensive. 

The  opportunity  for  malicious  derogatory 
reports  Is  also  ever-present.  Suppose  a  man 
gets  a  transmission  Job  on  his  car.  drives 
three  blocks  and  has  the  transmission  lall 
out  on  the  street  He  feels  he  shouldn't  have 
to  pay  for  this,  and  he  doesn't.  But  the  trans- 
mission shop  can — and  In  many  cases  does — 
retaliate  by  turning  In  a  derogatory  report  to 
the  credit  agency. 

A  CONSPIBACY  OF  SILENCE 

When  consumers  are  refused  credit  for  no 
apparent  reason,  their  natural  reaction  Is  to 
attempt  to  find  out  why.  In  most  cases  It  is 
all  but  Impossible  to  do  so  because  the  credit 
bureaus  and  their  customers  have  erected  a 
wall  of  silence  around  their  operations  to 
protect  them  from  law  suits.  Although  for 
$2&-«50  one  can  buy  a  credit  bureau's  serv- 
ices and  get  Information  on  perhaps  millions 
of  other  persons,  an  Individual  Is  never  al- 
lowed to  see  his  own  credit  report.  The  most 
any  agency  will  do  Is  accept  a  written  com- 
plaint which  may  or  may  not  be  checked  out. 

Again  and  again  there  have  been  reports 
from  Individuals  who  have  unsuccessfully 
sought  Information  upon  refusal  of  credit, 
or  have  obtained  Information  only  after  great 
effort.  Recently,  for  example,  a  New  York 
State  assemblyman  Introduced  a  bill  Into  the 
Legislature  calling  for  disclosure  to  an  In- 
dividual of  his  own  credit  report.  His  action 
followed  a  personal  Incident.  Turned  down 
by  a  major  credit  card  company,  he  was  able 
to  obtain  information  on  the  reason  why  only 
after  considerable  trouble  and  after  identify- 
ing himself  as  a  legislator.  He  then  Intro- 
duced a  bill  because  as  he  put  It:  "What 
happens  to  the  poor  guy  who  walks  off  the 
sfeet  with  no  leverage?" 

the  zablocki  pboposal 

The  measure  proposed  by  Congressman 
Zablocki  simply  would  give  every  American 
citizen  and  consumer  the  right  to  see.  and 
where  necessary,  to  take  steps  to  correct,  his 
own  credit  records.  It  is  based  on  the  belief 
that  a  person  should  have  the  right  to  know 
the  evidence  used  against  liim  by  potential 
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creditors— just  as  he  has  a  ConsUtutlonal 
right  to  confront  witnesses  against  him— and 
to  have  the  report  corrected  or  amended  If 
It  Is  wrong  or  Incomplete.  In  a  sense  then, 
the  bill  would  establish  some  right  of  "due 
process"  In  credit  for  American  consxuners. 

It  would  affect  only  credit  reports  made  by 
credit  agencies  which  operate  In  Interstate 
commerce  or  make  use  of  the  faclUtles  of 
interstate  commerce.  It  would  not,  therefore, 
have  any  Impact  on  merchant-to-merchant 
credit  inquiries  within  a  commvmlty.  Fur- 
ther, the  Federal  Reserve  Board  would  be  em- 
powered to  oversee  the  operation  of  the  law 
and  to  make  exceptions  In  It  If  certain  re- 
quirements are  an  undue  burden  on  credit 
transactions.  However,  attempts  to  block  dis- 
closure by  denying  that  an  agency  has  made 
a  report  on  an  Individual  would  be  pro- 
hibited. 
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MORE  COOPERATION  IN  PERSIAN 
GULF 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Cormecticut? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 21, 1968,  In  this  Chamber  I  spoke  of 
the  critical  situation  In  the  Middle  Easl^- 
and  particularly  in  the  Persian  Gulf— 
which  has  arisen  because  of  the  prospec- 
tive withdrawal  of  the  British  from  this 
area  before  1971.  At  that  time  I  stated 
that  cooperation  of  the  Trucial  States, 
Iran  and  Saudi  Arabia,  in  effect  or  in 
actuality  would  be  a  necessity  If  subver- 
sion or  aggression  were  to  be  resisted.  I 
also  pointed  out  the  vital  interest  of  the 
United  States  in  that  area  and  the  danger 
which  a  radical  disturbance  of  current 
arrangements  there  would  hold  for  us. 
I  also  expressed  the  pleasure  which  all 
interested  parties  felt  in  the  announce- 
ment that  two  of  the  Trucial  States,  Abu 
Dadabi  and  Dubai,  planned  to  join  for- 
eign policy,  defense,  and  citizenship.  This 
seemed  to  be  a  substantial  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

Now  has  come  the  statement  In  this 
morning's  press  that  the  seven  Trucial 
States  and  the  Sheikdoms  of  Qatar  and 
Bahrain  are  planning  a  federation  to 
control  defense,  foreign  affairs,  and  cul- 
tural matters.  Of  course,  this  position 
assumes  the  irrevocable  character  of  the 
British  decision  which  is  violently  dis- 
puted in  Great  Britain  itself  and  which 
just  conceivably  might  be  reversed.  How- 
ever, planning  must  be  carried  on  with 
the  premise  that  British  withdrawal,  if 
anything,  may  even  come  before  1971. 

This  is  encouraging  news  indeed  and  I 
am  sure  that  all  of  us  hope  that  this  con- 
federation will  be  implemented  and  that 
the  work  of  creating  a  new  structure  to 
replace  that  of  the  British  will  be  swiftly 
pursued. 

All  the  support  which  the  United 
States  can  give  should  be  offered  to  sup- 
port this  confederation. 


HOPEFUL  STEPS  IN  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 


objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  read 
with  great  happiness  the  news  in  this 
morning's  paper  with  the  statement  of 
Abba  Eban  that  there  finally  seemed  to 
be  some  movement  toward  discussions 
between  the  Arabs  and  Israelis  imder  the 
auspices  of  Gunnar  V.  Jarring,  the  spe- 
cial representative  of  the  United  Nations. 
On  February  12,  I  pointed  out  to  the 
House  the  urgent  need  for  compromise 
by  the  parties  to  the  June  5  war  if  any 
meaningful  negotiations  were  to  be 
achieved.  I  emphasized  the  serious  results 
that  might  flow  from  a  return  of  Mr. 
Jarring  to  the  United  Nations  with  a  re- 
port that  his  efforts  had  been  fruitless 
and  that  the  disputants  were  holding  to 
radically  divergent  and  unrealistic  posi- 
tions. 

My  recent  visit  to  the  Middle  East  and 
my  discussions  with  political,  business, 
and  public  opinion  leaders  there  and  also 
at  the  prior  Ditchley  House  Conference 
in  England  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that 
a  failure  to  negotiate  now  would  have 
serious  consequences  not  only  for  the 
parties  but  for  the  United  States. 

Therefore,  the  news  that  the  extreme 
positions  of  the  antagonists  had  been 
modified  came  as  an  encouraging  and 
hopeful  development. 

With  the  objections  to  the  form  of  the 
prospective  meeting  removed,  it  seems 
quite  probable  that  progress  can  now  be 
made  toward  a  discussion  of  the  substan- 
tive matters  in  argument:  refugees,  firm 
boundaries  and  free  passage  of  the  Suez 
Canal  and  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba. 

Although  no  real  progress  on  the  main 
issues  can  be  claimed  at  this  time,  the 
fact  is  that  the  logjam  blocking  discus- 
sions has  been  broken  and  real  move- 
ment is  now  possible  toward  a  permanent 
arrangement  that  will  provide  a  greater 
guarantee  of  permanent  peace  in  that 
area. 

We  must  recognize,  of  course,  that  the 
obstacles  to  complete  agreement  on  all 
subjects  are  very  great.  Nevertheless,  the 
emphasis  now  can  be  put  upon  "bargain- 
ing in  good  faith"  rather  than  upon  a 
possible  return  to  war  to  settle  the  mat- 
ters under  dispute. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  Include 

the  article  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

IFrom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Feb.  27, 
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MiDTAST  Talks  Under  U.N.  Seen  Near 

(By  Robert  H.  EsUbrook) 
United  Nations,  N.Y.,  February  26.— A 
possible  new  Initiative  In  Arab-Israeli  peace 
dUcusslons  appeared  to  be  opening  today 
with  the  announcement  that  United  Nations 
Special  Representative  Gunnar  V.  Jarring 
will  return  to  New  York  briefly  for  consulta- 
tions. 

What  seems  likely  is  that  Jarring  has  pro- 
posed a  form  of  negotiations  whereby  Egypt, 
Jordan  and  Israel  each  would  send  delegates 
to  meet  In  Cyprus  under  his  chairmanship. 

Israeli  Foreign  Minister  Abba  Eban  said 
today  In  Jerusalem  that  his  government  had 
agreed  to  "a  form  of  negotiations"  of  a  sort 
"which  Arab  governments  have  utilized  in 
the  past  and  which  does  not  depart  from 
precedent." 

This  was  interpreted  as  a  reference  to  the 
procedure  employed  In  1949  by  Ralph  Bunche 
now  U.N.  Under  Secretary  General,  whereby 


Israeli  and  Arab  representatives  met  on  the 
Island  of  Rhodes  to  conclude  an  armistice. 
Bunche  often  served  as  a  "messenger"  l)e- 
tween  delegations. 

(President  Nasser  of  Egypt  was  also  under- 
stood to  be  ready  to  send  representatives  to 
such  U.N.  negotiations,  the  London  Sunday 
Times  reported  from  Cairo.  1 

Any  face-to-face  meeting  now  would  be  a 
substantial  concession  on  the  part  of  the 
Arabs,  who  have  declared  that  they  would  not 
talk  directly  with  the  Israelis.  But  a  formula 
whereby  Jarring  would  share  the  meetings 
might  enable  them  to  say  they  had  not  par- 
ticipated In  direct  negotiations. 

Similarly,  the  recognition  of  a  U.N.  role  In 
peace  talks  would  be  a  concession  by  Israel, 
which  heretofore  has  Insisted  that  It  would 
discuss  borders  and  troop  withdrawal  only 
In  direct  negotiations. 

A  spokesman  for  Secretary  General  U  Thant 
said  Jarring  was  returning  to  the  U.N.  at 
Thant's  request  to  consider  "possible  next 
steps  and  the  prospect  for  entering  upon  a 
new  stage  In  the  discussions."  Jarring  then 
will  return  to  his  headquarters  in  Nicosia, 
Cyprus. 

Despite  the  limited  tangible  results  so  far 
from  his  frequent  meetings  In  Jerusalem, 
Amman,  and  Cairo,  diplomatic  sources  say 
that  no  party  has  wanted  Jarrlng's  mission 
to  end.  Reports  that  Israel  has  termed  the 
mission  a  failure  have  been  denied  by  Israeli 
sources  here. 

The  Swedish  diplomat  arranged  the  release 
of  5000  Egyptian  prisoners  held  by  Israel,  but 
hl6  efforts  to  free  15  ships  trapped  In  the 
Suez  Canal  collapsed  after  renewed  fighting. 
Egypt  Ignored  Israeli  warnings  In  attempting 
to  send  a  survey  ship  through  part  of  the 
Canal. 

Jarring  was  In  Amman  today  and  will  visit 
Jerusalem  Tuesday. 


PEACEFUL     USES     OF     ATOMIC 
ENERGY 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wyoming? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
nuclear  genie  unloosed  by  the  necessities 
of  World  War  U  holds  both  potential  for 
our  destruction  and  promise  for  our  bet- 
terment. 

The  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  are 
many  and  varied. 

We  know  today  that  nuclear- run  elec- 
trical powerplants  are  feasible.  Nuclear 
power  may  eventually  desalt  the  waters 
of  our  oceans  for  irrigation  and  con- 
sumption. We  know  from  the  success  of 
project  "Gasbuggy"  in  New  Mexico  last 
year,  that  a  nuclear  explosion  can  be 
safely  used  in  stimulating  the  production 
of  natural  gas. 

We  feel  as  well  that  nuclear  power  can 
help  us  extract  oil  from  shale  in  the 
enormously  rich  Green  River  Formation 
of  Wyoming,  Colorado,  and  Utah. 

We  know  too  little  of  what  lies  ahead 
of  us  for  the  full  development  of  peace- 
ful uses  of  atomic  energy. 

There  is  evidence,  however,  that  ex- 
traction of  the  key  ingredient  of  nuclear 
power — uranium — can  be  extremely  haz- 
ardous to  the  health  of  miners.  These  are 
among  the  reasons  why  I  today  introduce 
a  joint  resolution  to  create  a  Federal 
Committee  on  Nuclear  Safety  and  Peace- 
ful Development. 
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Ernvlsioned  In  this  resolution  Is  a  15- 
member  committee  compoeed  of  a  chair- 
man, two  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, two  Members  of  the  Senate, 
the  Secretaries  of  Interior,  Commerce, 
Labor.  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  six  members  of  the  general  public 
who  are  specially  qualified  to  consider 
and  evaluate  the  technological,  economic, 
and  sociological  Impact  of  the  atomic 
energy  program. 

The  Committee  on  Nuclear  Safety  and 
Peaceful  Development  will  consider  and 
assess: 

First.  How  best  to  accelerate  projects 
Involving  safe  and  peaceful  uses  of  atom- 
ic energy  with  emphasis  on  the  use  of 
nuclear  detonations  to  retort  oil  from 
shale  and  stimulate  the  production  of 
natural  gas, 

Second.  The  health  hazards  encoun- 
tered by  persons  engaged  in  the  mining  of 
uranium  and  other  radioactive  elements, 
and  how  best  to  safeguard  against  such 
hazards.. 

Third.  Methods  of  effectively  Integrat- 
ing atomic  energy  into  the  general  energy 
complex  of  the  United  SUtes  so  that  rea- 
sonable priorities  may  be  determined, 
and 

Fourth.  The  Impact  of  the  subsidized 
atomic  energy  upon  competitive  Indus- 
tries not  subsidized. 

Whether  nuclear  power  will  continue 
to  be  simply  an  efficient  means  of  mlll- 
Ury  annihilation,  or  whether  It  will  be 
allowed  to  better  show  the  bright  side  of 
its  Janus  face  and  become  the  willing 
servant  of  industrial  technology  and 
economic  expansion,  will  depend,  to  a 
great  extent  on  actions  taken  by  Con- 
gress. 

I  believe  that  the  creation  of  a  Federal 
Committee  on  Nuclear  Safety  and  Peace- 
ful Development  would  be  one  more 
means  for  us  to  not  only  understand,  but 
to  shape,  the  nuclear  future  of  America 
and  the  free  world. 


PROTECTION  OP  DEFENSE  PACIL- 
mES  AND  CLASSIFIED  INFORMA- 
TION 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Ricord. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  number 
of  recent  decisions  in  the  Federal  courts 
have  had  the  serious  effect  of  undermin- 
ing the  national  effort  to  maintain  the 
security  of  defense  facilities,  the  secu- 
rity of  classified  information  released  to 
industry,  and  the  security  of  vessels  and 
waterfront  facilities,  against  espionage, 
sabotage,  and  other  subversive  activity. 

The  decisions,  among  others,  to  which 
I  refer  are  United  States  against  Eugene 
Frank  Robel.  decided  December  11.  1967. 
In  which  the  Supreme  Court  voided  sec- 
tion 5(a)(1)(D)  of  the  Subversive  Ac- 
tivities Control  Act  of  1950  which  made 
punishable  employment  of  members  of 
Communist-action  organizations  In  de- 
fense faciliUes;  Herbert  Schneider 
against  Willard  Smith,  Commandant, 
United  States  Coast  Guard,  decided  Jan- 


uary 16.  1968.  in  which  the  Supreme 
Court  declared  that  the  President's  se- 
curity screening  program  which  he  ap- 
plied to  vessels  of  the  United  States 
lacked  specific  congressional  authoriza- 
tion under  the  provisions  of  the  Magnu- 
son  Act  <  50  U.S.C.  191  (b) ) :  and  the  Feb- 
ruary 1968  decision  of  the  Federal  Dis- 
trict Court  at  Los  Angeles  In  the  case  of 
Dexter  C.  Shoultz  against  Secretary  of 
Defense,  in  which  the  Secretary  was  re- 
strained from  .suspending  a  secret  clear- 
ance to  classified  information,  on  the 
ground  that  the  procedures  adopted  were 
not  authorized  by  the  Congress. 

The  latter  decision  particularly  cast 
grave  doubts  upon  significant  and  vital 
features  of  the  industrial  security  pro- 
gram authorized  by  the  President  in  1960 
under  Executive  Order  10865.  following 
the  1959  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  In 
Greene  v.  McElroy.  360  U.S.  474.  which 
struck  down  in  part  provisions  of  the 
industrial  security  clearance  review 
program  established  for  some  years 
prior  thereto  under  regulations  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  The  Greene  case 
held  that  in  the  absence  of  congressional 
or  Presidential  action,  the  regulations  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  were  without 
sufBcient  support  In  law.  The  decision, 
however,  made  clear  that  the  court  did 
not  decide  then  whether  the  President 
had  inherent  authority  to  create  such  a 
program  or  whether  congressional  action 
was  necessary.  While  the  House  has  ad- 
dressed itself  to  this  problem  In  the  past, 
no  bill  has  been  enacted  Into  law  to  re- 
solve this  ambiguity. 

Obviously  these  security  programs  are 
of  the  most  vital  importance  to  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  States.  No  one  can 
deny  that  in  this  period  of  protracted 
confilct.  forced  upon  us  by  aggressive  ele- 
ments abroad,  it  would  be  the  utmost 
folly  to  relax  our  precautions.  Neverthe- 
less, our  most  vital  installations  and  ef- 
forts are  placed  in  serious  jeopardy  un- 
less Congress  acts  promptly  to  remedy 
the  monstrous  consequences  threatened 
as  a  result  of  deficiencies  revealed  in  the 
aforementioned  and  other  related  deci- 
sions of  the  courts. 

I  have,  accordingly,  today  introduced  a 
bill  In  which  I  am  joined  by  24  Members 
of  the  majority  party.  The  provisions  of 
this  bill  will  give  express  congressional 
sanction  to  the  President  to  issue  neces- 
sary regulations  and  to  Institute  such, 
safeguards  as  may  be  necessary  to  pro- 
tect sensitive  defense  facilities  and  clas- 
sified information,  together  with  the  pro- 
tection of  vessels,  ports,  and  waterfront 
facilities.  This  bill  is.  I  believe,  prepared 
with  the  most  scrupulous  attention  to 
decisions  of  the  courts  and  within  the 
limits  of  the  powers,  and  In  response 
to  the  duties,  imposed  on  us  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  In  light 
of  the  urgency  of  the  situation.  I  assure 
the  House  that  the  committee  of  which 
I  am  chairman  will  promptly  conduct 
hearings  on  this  and  related  bills  refer- 
red to  us,  with  a  view  toward  expediting 
action  by  the  Congress. 


marks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly I  received  a  sales  letter  advancing  the 
merits  of  a  piece  of  ofBce  equipment  and 
suggesting  a  possible  explaimtlon  for  the 
outcome  of  a  20-year-old  Texas  election 
now  famous  in  political  history.  The  pos- 
sibility was  offered  that  the  imseen 
fingers  of  a  bank  of  automatic  type- 
writers composing  thousands  of  cam- 
paign letters  might  have  been  the  differ- 
ence at  the  ballot  box.  The  lead  para- 
graph from  the  above-cited  letter  reads 
as  follows : 
AicniCAN  Automatic  TrwEWKma  Co., 

Chicago,  III.,  FebriMty  JS,  19B8. 
Hon.  John  M.  Ashbrook. 
House  of  Representatives, 
House  Office  Building,  Washington,  B.C. 

DCAK  Congressman:  Twenty  years  ago  this 
month  a  congressman  from  South  Texas, 
named  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  called  me  on  the 
phone  and  ordered  eight  Auto-typlsts  for  an 
office  he  was  opening  in  Austin  for  his  cam- 
paign for  the  Democratic  nomination  for 
United  Statea  Senator.  We  got  him  off  the 
eight  Auto-typlsts  and  he  sent  out  thousands 
of  personal  letters.  For  your  Information,  he 
won  the  primary  by  82  votes  out  of  2,000,(X)0. 
If  he  had  only  bought  seven  Avto-typlsts,  he 
might  have  lost. 

Now,  from  a  sales  angle  this  Is  a  good 
opener.  The  pitch  is  in  the  political  vein 
as  it  should  be  to  one  in  an  elective  of- 
fice. Unfortunately,  completely  forgot- 
ten are  the  unseen  fingers  that  manipu- 
lated the  ballots  in  precinct  13  in  Alice, 
Tex.,  thereby  providing  the  winning  mar- 
gin of  87  votes. 

To  help  correct  a  chapter  of  question- 
able history,  I  am  forwarding  this  reply: 
Congress  of  the  UNrrsn  States, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C.,  February  21, 1968. 
Mr.  Otto  Schulz. 
Auto-Typist, 
Chicago,  III. 

Dear  Mr.  Schui^:  I  received  your  letter 
of  the  15th  regarding  the  Auto-typlst.  Yotir 
concept  of  history  Is  a  bit  erroneous.  You 
Indicate  that  Lyndon  Johnson  might  have 
lost  In  1948  except  for  Auto-typlsts. 

I  would  suggest  that  a  more  honest  answer 
would  be  found  In  studying  precisely  what 
happened  in  that  election.  It  was  not  the 
Auto-typlsts.  but  rather  the  cronies  who 
counted  the  votes  or  In  some  cases  destroyed 
the  ballot  boxes  that  accounted  for  the 
"landslide"  of  87  votes. 
Sincerely, 

John  M.  Ashbrook, 
Representative  to  Congress. 
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UNSEEN  FINGERS 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 


THE 


PRESS,   THE   CONGRESS,   AND 
THE  PEOPLE 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  stated  In  the  Congressional 
Record  that  the  combination  of  the 
press,  the  Congress,  and  the  people  will 


eventually  be  successful  In  obtaining 
justice  and  fair  play  for  Otto  Otepka,  the 
State  Department  security  evaluator. 
Two  items  from  the  Chicago  Tribune  of 
February  21  indicate  that  people  in  Illi- 
nois have  not  forgotten  this  4-year 
struggle  to  make  the  State  Department 
lionest.  One  item,  an  account  of  a  press 
conference  with  Senator  Everett  Dirk- 
sen,  quotes  this  leading  Republican  fig- 
ure as  saying  that  Illinois  voters  "are 
all  hopped  up  about  the  Otto  Otepka 
case."  The  other  item  includes  three  let- 
ters to  the  Chicago  Tribune  from  people 
who  are  evidently  "hopped  up"  about  the 
treatment  accorded  Otto  Otepka  and  his 
two  associates.  Harry  Hite  and  Ed  Burk- 
hardt. 

I  include  the  two  items  in  the  Recobd 
at  this  point : 

Otepka  Case  Stirs  Voters,  Dirksen  Sats 

Washington,  February  20.— Illinois  voters 
".nre  all  hopped  up  about  the  Otto  Otepka 
case,"  Sen.  Dirksen  |R..  111.)  told  a  Capitol 
Hill  press  conference  today. 

The  minority  leader  had  Just  returned  from 
an  extensive  tour  of  Illinois  during  which  he 
announced  his  Intentions  to  seek  reelection. 
He  said  he  had  been  hesitant  to  speak  to  his 
constituents  about  the  controversial  case, 
since  It  still  Is  under  appeal. 

TELLS    OF    UNEASINESS 

He  referred  to  Otepka.  the  former  chief 
security  officer  for  the  state  department  who 
was  fired  after  telling  a  Senate  subcommittee 
the  truth  about  lax  security  procedures,  as 
he  told  of  the  "uneasiness"  he  found  among 
voters. 

"People  are  uneasy  about  the  ferment  and 
they're  uneasy  about  the  demonstrations." 
said  Dirksen.  "They're  all  hopped  up  about 
Otto  Otepka,  and  they  don't  like  the  way  the 
war  in  Viet  Nam  Is  going." 

Otepka  appealed  the  firing  and  was  later 
reinstated  with  a  cut  In  pay  by  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk. 

TWO    OTHESS    EXILED 

During  Dlrksen's  trip  thru  Illinois  It  was 
revealed  in  The  Chicago  Tribune  that  two 
state  department  employes  who  had  stood 
behind  Otepka  had  been  "exiled"  to  a  con- 
demned office  building  and  given  no  work 
in  an  apparent  effort  to  get  them  to  resign. 
Civil  service  regulations  prevented  their  being 
fired  without  cause. 

After  the  public  outcry  triggered  by  the 
story,  the  two  were  reassigned  and  given  new 

offices. 

f 

State  Department  Persecutions 
Park  Ridge,  February  15, — May  I  thank  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  and  in  particular  Willard 
Edwards,  for  the  full  exposure  of  the  Otto 
Otepka  affair  over  the  years. 

I  have  all  the  Senate  hearings  of  the 
Otepka  case  {which  almost  takes  up  a  small 
bookcase),  and  have  read  them  all.  The 
shabby  treatment  afforded  this  loyal  Ameri- 
can and  his  associates  has  disgusted  me. 
Upon  reading  about  the  horrible  conditions 
under  which  Harry  M.  Hite  and  Edwin  A. 
Burkhardt  have  had  to  exist  in  a  condemned, 
rat-infested  building  since  1965,  I  became 
enraged  when  I  saw  a  picture  in  today's 
Tribune  of  Dean  Rusk  cozying  up  to  the 
Russian  ambassador. 

Yes.  Dean  Rusk  and  others  continue  to 
nppease.  do  business  with,  dine  with,  and 
smile  at  our  enemies,  while  loyal  citizens 
whose  only  crime  was  being  honest  rot  in 
condemned  buildings  and  our  boys  are  dying 
by  droves  in  Viet  Nam.  Why? 

Mrs.  Bea  von  Boeselager. 

East  Peoria.  III.,  February  18. — At  long 
last  Justice  Is  being  done  in  relation  to  some 
of  the  men  that  have  been  persecuted  along 


with  Otto  Otepka  for  acting  like  real  Ameri- 
cans In  testifying  about  the  protection  of 
security  risks  In  the  state  department. 

Mr.  Otepka  still  hasn't  been  dealt  with 
Justly  after  all  of  these  years,  but  surely  now 
the  people  will  be  concerned  enough  to  keep 
after  their  congressmen  to  truly  clear  him. 
Bless  Willard  Edwards  for  bringing  this  out 
into  the  open,  and  Sen.  John  J.  Williams  and 
Rep.  H.  R.  Gross  for  having  it  investigated. 
After  reading  the  Sunday  Tribune's  accounts 
of  spies  In  and  out  of  our  country  and  the 
easy  access  they  have  to  our  atomic  and  nu- 
clear secrets.  I  think  the  entire  state  depart- 
ment and  the  CIA  should  be  double-checked 
for  loyalty.  J-  B. 


Kenosha,  Wis.,  February  16. — As  is  well 
known  in  these  tense  days  of  our  existence, 
there  are  too  few  Americans — I  mean,  really, 
Americans.  We  are  so  blessed  to  have  a  truly 
American  newspaper  like  the  Tribune  which 
brings  to  light  the  corruption  and  indecency 
around  us. 

I  refer  specifically  to  the  latest  adminis- 
tration fiasco  in  the  exile  of  the  two  truly 
American  state  department  employes  simply 
because  they  had  the  courage  of  their  own 
convictions.  How  wonderful  for  those  two 
men,  Harry  M.  Hite  and  Edwin  R.  Burkhardt, 
and  their  families,  that  the  Tribune  brought 
to  the  public  eye  their  unbelievable  plight. 

Long  may  you  wave. 

Mrs.  N.  E.  Jacobson. 


THE    INTERNATIONAL    GRAINS 
ARRANGEMENT 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  I 
brought  to  my  colleagues'  attention  an 
editorial  in  the  Southwestern  Miller  out- 
lining some  problems  associated  with  the 
proposed  international  grains  arrange- 
ment. As  I  noted  at  that  time,  these 
problems  carry  serious  implications  for 
our  export  trade  in  wheat  and  flour. 

The  Southwestern  Miller  has  now  pub- 
lished a  foUowup  editorial  which  also 
merits  our  attention  and  concern,  and  I 
include  it  at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 
Threat  to  Export  Sales 
Two  substantial  trades  In  wheat  con- 
summated In  the  world  market  in  the  last 
several  days  confirm  the  difficulties  faced 
by  the  United  States  in  its  apparent  inten- 
tion to  adhere  to  the  price  minlmums  in  the 
International  Grains  Arrangement  for  sales 
for  clearance  after  July  1.  As  noted  in  these 
columns  a  week  ago.  the  present  American 
policy,  as  refiected  In  subsidy  decisions  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  which  pre- 
vent exporters  from  making  sales  for  ship- 
ment after  June  30.  is  emerging  as  a  serious 
problem  for  the  wheat  and  flour  trade,  as 
well  as  for  the  government,  in  the  transi- 
tion to  the  new  I.G.A.  In  turn,  the  whole 
problem  lends  considerable  strength  to  mem- 
bers of  the  trade  who  are  questioning  the  ad- 
visability of  the  Senate  giving  its  consent 
to  ratification  of  the  new  arrangement.  This 
is  especially  the  case  if  it  develops  that  the 
United  States,  alone  among  the  world  s  ex- 
porters. Intends  to  comply  with  the  I.G.A. 
price  minlmums  while  other  sellers  give  only 
lip  service  and  no  practical  heed  to  Its  pro- 
visions. 

Rather  complete  disregard  of  the  pact's 
minimum  prices  was  evidenced  in  two  sales 
that  France,  one  of  the  signatory  exporting 
members,  made  last  week  for  shipment  after 


July  1.  the  proposed  effective  date  of  the 
I.G.A.  In  one  transaction,  France  sold  500,- 
000  long  tons  of  wheat  to  Communist  China 
for  shipment  through  August  at  prices  with- 
in a  range  of  $1.18V8-119V8  per  bushel, 
f.o.b.  French  ports,  or  drastically  below  the 
minimum  equivalent  for  French  wheat. 
France  also  sold  20,000  tons  to  Norway  for 
June,  July  and  August  shipment  at  $53.90 
a  metric  ton,  c.l.f.  Oslo  and  Bergen,  which 
was  equal  to  $1.465,g  a  bushel,  against  the 
French  minimum  on  such  sales  of  $1.68^/4. 
It  is  indicated  that  if  American  exporters 
had  been  able  to  offer  on  the  Norwegian 
transaction,  the  U.S.  soft  red  winter  price 
would  have  been  $64.80  a  ton,  c.l.f.  Oslo,  or 
well  above  the  level  of  the  French  contract. 
The  computed  American  price  assumes  no 
subsidy  or  certificate  cost,  even  though  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  said  It  will  im- 
pose a  certificate  charge  on  American  wheat 
exports  after  July  1  to  raise  net  export  prices 
to  the  I.G.A.  minlmums. 

The  French  sales,  along  with  continued 
offerings  uf  Canadian  Manitobas  Into  Europe 
for  post-July  1  shipment  at  prices  five  cents 
a  bushel  below  that  country's  minimum  In 
the  I.G.A..  make  a  shambles  of  the  pact 
provision  that  "each  member  country  when 
exporting  wheat  undertakes  to  do  so  at  prices 
consistent  with  the  price  range."  Without 
a  decision  soon  that  will  allow  United  States 
offerings  at  competitive  levels  In  world 
markets  for  shipment  beyond  June  30,  the 
non-competitive  stance  of  this  country  may 
become  a  serious  threat  to  American  export 
sales. 


A  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
introducing  today  a  bill  to  establish  a 
Federal  Department  of  Health.  This 
measure  will  provide  a  basis  for  other  ex- 
tensive changes  in  our  national  commit- 
ment to  improved  medical  care  which  I 
shall  propose  in  the  present  session. 

There  are  many  aretis  of  legitimate, 
even  grievious,  concern  about  the  Na- 
tion's health  care  system.  I  have  been 
studying  these  problems  for  many 
months,  with  the  help  of  some  of  the 
coimtry's  most  distinguished  doctors, 
medical  educators,  and  health  specialists. 
There  are  many  ways  to  approach  these 
complex  issues  and  several  alternative 
points  at  which  legislation  might  con- 
front them. 

I  have  chosen  to  begin  with  the  orga- 
nization of  Government  itself.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  function  follows  form  when 
it  comes  to  making  drastic  changes  of 
priorities  within  the  executive  branch. 
We  can  argue,  we  can  demonstrate,  we 
can  sometimes  even  convince  the  execu- 
tive branch  that  new  emphases  are 
needed,  that  perspectives  are  distorted 
and  that  our  present  efforts  are  out  of 
balance.  But  uiiless  we  prescribe  a  change 
in  organization  which  will  force  new 
thinking  we  will  continue  to  be  restrained 
by  the  old. 

What  we  must  do,  I  believe,  with  our 
Federal  efforts  in  the  medical  care  field 
is  to  rebuild  from  a  different  kind  of  or- 
ganization to  essentially  revised  goals. 
Instead  of  furmelling  billions  of  dollars 
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of  Federal  funds  Into  medical  research, 
we  must  seek  a  new  balance  of  support 
for  medical  care  services  and  proper  as- 
sistance for  medical  research.  Only  by 
an  increased  devotion  to  better  medical 
care,  for  example,  can  we  reduce  our  dis- 
graceful infant  mortality,  now  18th 
among  major  nations,  behind  such  coun- 
tries as  Czechoslovalcia  and  Taiwan. 

To  those  who  would  reply  that  new 
programs  alone,  without  reorganization, 
will  suflSce,  I  offer  the  example  given  by 
Roger  Hllsman  In  "To  Move  a  Nation" 
when  he  discusses  the  influence  of  gov- 
ernmental form  on  policy : 

Theodore  Roosevelt  tried  to  establish  con- 
versation of  natural  resources  as  national 
policy  In  place  of  the  older,  "homesteadlng" 
policy  of  creating  Incentives  for  clearing 
the  forests  and  peopling  the  land.  The  old 
organizational  arrangements  provided  easy 
channels  for  lumbering  and  other  exploita- 
tive Interests  to  express  their  preferences 
and  almost  none  for  'conservationist"  inter- 
ests to  express  theirs.  There  were  almost  no 
mechanisms  for  gathering  the  kind  of  In- 
formation that  would  permit  governmental 
decisions  Xo  conserve  rather  than  exploit. 
The  result  was  that  President  Roosevelt  could 
not  really  change  from  a  policy  of  encourag- 
ing "homesteadlng"  to  a  policy  of  encourag- 
ing "conservation"  unless  he  changed  the 
organization  dealing  with  the  problem. 

If  we  are  to  strike  a  new  balance  be- 
twe^en  medical  care  and  medical  research 
support  we  need  a  department  of  Oov- 
ernment  which  Is  committed  to  medical 
care.  This  we  do  not  have.  If  we  want 
information  about  how  to  approach 
higher  health  standards  for  the  com- 
munity, especially  the  community  of  the 
poor,  the  young  and  the  aged,  we  need 
a  department  of  Government  responsive 
to  these  health  problems  and  their  anal- 
ysis and  solution.  Hiis  we  lack  also. 

The  Department  of  Health  I  propose 
will  make  medical  care,  under  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Health,  a  responsibility 
equal  to  med:cal  research,  public  health, 
training  and  administration,  each  of 
which  areas  will  also  constitute  a  similar 
major  division  of  the  I>epartment. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  proposal, 
together  with  the  other  health  care  rec- 
ommendations I  will  make  soon,  will  be 
considered  with  the  urgency  they  deserve. 

As  I  said  In  my  December  meeting 
which  brought  prominent  medical  lead- 
ers to  Washington  to  discuss  our  health 
care  system: 

These  matters  will  not  await  the  end  of  a 
war.  the  beginning  of  a  Congress,  the  results 
of  an  election  or  any  other  irrelevant  event. 
They  demand  Presidential  and  OonKresslonal 
action  now.  They  cry  out  for  direction  from 
an  enlightened  medical  community.  They 
seek  a  response  In  public  opinion  which, 
when  informed,  will  not  tolerate  these  con- 
ditions. These  problems  crave,  finally,  lead- 
ership which  only  tb«  Federal  Oovemment 
can  provide.  i 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Kyros,  for  Tuesday,  February  27, 
1968,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Kleppe  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Oeralo  R.  Foro),  for  today  and  tomor- 
row, on  account  of  a  death. 

Mr.  McCuLLOcH  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 


Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  today,  on  account 
of  National  Advisory  Committee  on  Civil 
Disorders. 

Mr.  CORMAN,  for  February  27  and  28,  on 
account  of  official  business  to  attend 
meeting  of  the  President's  Commission 
on  Civil  Disorders. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to  the 
following  Member  <  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Steiger  of  Arizona)  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter : 

Mr.  Halpern,  for  10  minutes,  on  Feb- 
ruary 27.        

EXTENSIONS  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  CoHELAN  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Zablocki  in  two  instances  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Mahon  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
TvNNiY)  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
made  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
today. 

Mrs.  Hamsen  of  Washington  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey) 
to  extend  their  remarks  following  Mr. 
Reid  of  New  York  during  consideration 
of  HJl.  11308. 

(The  following  Members  tat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Steicer  of  Arizona)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Wyatt  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ScHERLE  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Whalen  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Roth. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr.  Taft. 

Mr.  Scott  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Pennsylvania  In  five  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Button. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK. 

Mr.  Denney. 

Mr.  Schaoxberc. 

Mr.  CONTE  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Cahill. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  Sprinoer. 

Mr.  McClory  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Wampler. 

Mr.  OURNEY. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  TUNNDT)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Daddario  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Bingham. 

Mr.  Resnick  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ullman  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  MiNisH. 

Mr.  Irwin. 

Mr.  RoDiNO  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Joelson  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  BaooKs. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  ElLBERG. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 


Mr.   Morris   of   New   Mexico  in   two 

Instances. 

Mr.  Howard  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Olsen. 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Hathaway. 

Mr.  Sisx. 

Mr.  Holland. 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

Mr.  Delaney. 

Mr.  Patten. 

Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mr.  Cohelan  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  DiNGELL. 

Mrs.  Griffiths. 

Mr.  Stephens  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Ashley. 

Mr.  Vanik. 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Friedel  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi  In  five  instances. 

Mr.  Holifield  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  DiGGS. 

Mr.  TUNNBY. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly <at  7  o'clock  and  21  minutes  p.m.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Wednesday,  February  28.  1968.  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive commimlcations  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker  s  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1563.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Properties  and  In- 
stallations), transmitting  a  notlflcatlon  of 
the  location,  nature,  and  estimated  cost  of 
certain  facilities  projects  proposed  to  be  un- 
dertaken for  the  Air  National  Guard,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  10  U.S.C.  2233a(l) 
and  to  the  authority  delegated  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1564.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Properties  and  in- 
stallations), transmitting  a  notification  of 
the  location,  nature,  and  estimated  cost  of 
certain  addlUonal  facilities  projects  to  be 
undertaken  by  the  Army  NaUonal  Guard, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  10  U.S.C. 
2333a(l)  and  to  the  authority  delegated  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

1565.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purpoaes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

1566.  A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  need  for  Improved  controls  In  military 
departments  to  insure  reimbursement  for 
services  provided  to  noiunllltary  and  quasi- 
military  activities.  Department  of  Defense; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. _ 

1567.  A  letter  from  the  Clerk.  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives,  transmitting  a  report  for 
the  period  July  1  to  December  31.  1967.  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  Public  lAW  88- 


454;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion. 

1568.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy  of  an 
application  by  the  Salmon  River  Canal  Co., 
Ltd .  of  HollUter,  Idaho,  for  a  loan,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  70  Stat.  1044,  as 
amended,  71  Stat.  48;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


Michelle  Auerbach  (Rept.  No.  1111) .  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xni,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California:  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  S.J.  Res.  123. 
Joint  resolution  to  approve  long-term  con- 
tracts for  delivery  of  water  from  Navajo 
Reservoir  In  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  and 
for  other  purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1106).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics.  H.R.  13058.  A  bill 
to  repeal  certain  acts  relating  to  containers 
for  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  1107) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
i.nd  Foreign  Commerce.  H.R.  14910.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Communications  Act  of  1934.  as 
;unended,  to  give  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  authority  to  prescribe  reg- 
ulations for  the  manufacture.  Import,  sale, 
shipment,  or  use  of  devices  which  cause 
harmful  interference  to  radio  reception 
(Rept.  No.  1108).  Referred  to  the  Conunlttee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  S.  375.  An  act  to 
amend  the  Communications  Act  of  1934 
with  respect  to  obscene  or  harassing  tele- 
phone calls  in  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce: with  amendment  (Rept.  Ko.  1109). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  1070.  Resolution  providing 
for  travel  by  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1112).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  COLMER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1074.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  15414,  a  bill  to  continue 
the  existing  excise  tax  rates  on  communica- 
tion services  and  on  automobiles,  and  to 
apply  more  generally  the  provisions  relating 
to  payments  of  estimated  tax  by  corporations 
(Rept.  No.  1113).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  15398.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  to  strengthen  and 
expand  food  service  programs  for  children, 
and  for  other  purposes;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1114).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMnTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  PEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  126.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pedro 
Antonio  Julio  Sanchez  (Rept.  No.  1110). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  2318.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kelley 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  CEDERBERG : 
H.R.  15599.  A  bill  to  enable  potato  growers 
to  finance  a  nationally  coordinated  research 
and  promotion  program  to  improve  their 
competitive  position  and  expand  their  mar- 
kets for  potatoes  by  Increasing  consximer  ac- 
ceptance of  such  potatoes  and  potato  prod- 
ucts and  by  Improving  the  quaUty  of  pota- 
toes and  potato  product*  that  are  made  avail- 
able to  the  consumer;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  CORMAN: 
H.R.  15600.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion on  Architecture  and  Planning  for  the 
Capitol;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  DIGGS : 
H.R.  15601.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  to  strengthen  and  expand 
food  service  programs  for  children,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California: 
H.R.  15602.  A   bill   to   provide   flexible   In- 
terest  rates   for   mortgages   Instired    by   the 
Federal  Housing  Administration;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
ByMr.  KYL: 
H.R.  15603.  A  bill  to  amend  and  extend  the 
feed   grain  program;    to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  NATCHER: 
H.R.  15604.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  equl- 
t.able  sharing  of  the  U.S.  market  by  electeonic 
articles  of  domestic  and  of  foreign  origin; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
H.R.  15605.  A  bill  to  increase  from  $600  to 
$1,000  the  personal  income  tax  exemptions  of 
a  taxpayer   (including  the  exemption  for  a 
spouse,  the  exemption  for  a  dependent,  and 
the  additional  exemption  for  old  age  or  blind- 
ness) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma : 
H.R.  15606.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States    Code,    to    provide    for    the    rank    of 
major  general  for  the  Chief  of  the  Dental 
Service  of  the  Air  Force;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

ByMr.  ASPIN  ALL: 
H.R.  15607.  A  bill  to  enable  potato  growers 
to  finance  a  nationally  coordinated  research 
and  promotion  program  to  Improve  their 
competitive  position  and  expand  their  mar- 
kets for  potatoes  by  Increasing  consumer 
acceptance  of  such  potatoes  and  potato  prod- 
ucts and  by  improving  the  quality  of  potatoes 
and  potato  products  that  are  made  available 
to  the  consumer;  to  the  Committee  on  Agrl- 
culttire. 

By  Mr.  CELLER: 
H.R.  15608.  A    bin    to    amend    the    act   of 
October  3,  1965;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H Jl.  15609.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  501 
and  504  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  so 
as  to  strengthen  the  law  relating  to  the 
counterfeiting  of  postage  meter  stamps  or 
other  Improper  uses  of  the  metered  mall 
system:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DELANEY: 
HJl.  15610.  A  blU  to  amend  section  1114 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  so  as  to  ex- 
tend its  protection  to  postmasters,  officers, 
and  employees  of  the  field  service  of  the  Post 
Office  Department;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  HALPERN: 

HJt.  15611.  A    bill    to    regulate    Interstate 

commerce  by   amending  the  Federal  Food, 

Drtig.  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  provide  for  the 

inspection  of  facilities  used  In  the  harvest- 


ing and  processing  of  fish  and  fishery  prod- 
ucts for  conunercial  purposes,  for  the  Inspec- 
tion of  fish  and  fishery  products,  and  for  co- 
operation with  the  States  in  the  regulation 
of  Intrastate  commerce  with  respect  to  State 
fish  Inspection  programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  15612.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  specifically  provide  for 
the  guarantee  of  loans  made  to  veterans  to 
purchase  dwellings  In  multlfamlly  structures 
which  are  owned  cooperatively  or  are  condo- 
miniums; to  the  Committee  ou  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

ByMr.  MILLS: 
H.R.  15C13.  A  bin  to  grant  taxpayers  an 
optional  procedure  for  the  disposition  of 
small  claims  In  the  Tax  Court,  and  to  In- 
crease the  compensation  of  Tax  Court  com- 
missioners; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
H.R.  15614.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mr.  TALCOTT: 
H.R.  15615.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance  of  the 
Colorado  River  Basin  project,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  15616.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  increased  sub- 
sistence allowance  rates  for  veterans  pursu- 
ing courses  In  vocational  rehabilitation;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Veterans"  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WAMPLER: 
H.R.  15617.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  additional 
compensation  for  veterans  who  have  suffered 
the  loss  or  loss  of  use  of  a  lung;  to  tne 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  15618.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  outside  earnings  permitted  each  year 
without  deductions  from  benefits  there- 
under; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BOLAND: 
HJt.  15619.  A  bUl  to  revise  and  extend  sec- 
tion 317(a)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
to  assure  the  continuation  of  various  immu- 
nization programs  authorized  thereunder, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    FALLON    (for    himself,    Mr. 

Garmatz,     Mr.     Fhiedel,     and     Mr. 

Machen) : 

H.R.  15620.  A  bin  to  amend  title  10,  United 

States  Code,  to  equalize  the  retirement  pay 

of    members   of   the    uniformed   services    of 

equal  rank  and  years  of  service,  and  for  other 

purposes;     to    the     Committee    on     Armed 

Services. 

By    Mr.    GURNET    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Cramer,  Mr.  Haley,  Mr.  Sikes,  Mr. 
Bevill,  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  Mr. 
FtJQtJA.    Mr.    Matsxinaga.    Mr.    Wac- 
GONNER.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana, 
Mr.    Wn-Lis,    Mrs.    Mink,    and    Mr. 
Wtdler)  : 
HJl.  15621.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1958  with  respect  to  control 
and  eradication  of  obnoxious  aquatic  plants; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
HJl.  15622.  A  bill  to  clarify  and  otherwise 
amend  the  Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act, 
to  provide  for  cooperation  with  appropriate 
State  agencies  with  respect  to  State  poultry 
products  Inspection  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
HJt.  15623.  A  bin  to  assist  In  the  protec- 
tion of  the  consumer  by  enabling  him,  under 
certain  conditions,  to  rescind  the  retail  sale 
of  goods  or  services  when  the  sale  Is  entered 
into  at  a  place  other  than  the  address  of  the 
seller:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 
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By  Mr  PATMAN  ( for  himself.  Mr.  Ba«- 
■rrr.  Mrs.  Sullivan.  Mr.  Rruss.  Mr. 
ASHLCT.  Mr   MooBHEAD,  Mr.  St  Gm- 
MAiN,  Mr.  MiNisH,  Mr    Hanna.  Mr 
Annttnzio.  Mr    Rsn,  Mr.  Bingham, 
Mr     Kakth.    Mr     Peppc«.    and    Mr 
RocEks  of  Colorado )  : 
H  R.  15«24    A  bill  to  assist  In  th«  provision 
of    housing   for   low-    and    moderate-Income 
families,  and  to  extend  and  amend  laws  re- 
lating to   housing  and   urban  development: 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr  P.\TMAN  ( for  himself.  Mr  Bar- 
rett. Mrs    StTLLivAN.  Mr    Reuss,  Mr. 
St  Germain.  Mr.  Gonzalez.  Mr.  Min- 
iSH.  Mr    Hanna.  Mr    Annunzio.  Mr. 
Rees.  Mr   Bingham.  Mr.  Karth,  and 
Mr.  Pepper  > : 
HR   15625    A  bill   to  amend   the  National 
Housing  Act  to  provide  for  a  national  pro- 
gram  to   Improve  the  availability  of  neces- 
sary insurance  protection  (or  residential  and 
business  properties  against  Are.  crime,   and 
other  perils,  through  the  cooperative  efforts 
of  the  Federal  and  State  Governments  and 
the  private  property  Insurance  Industry,  to 
authorize   Federal    reinsurance   with   appro- 
priate loss-sharing  by  the  States  against  in- 
surance losses  resulting  from  riots  and  other 
civil  com'm'otlon.  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr  WILLIS  ( for  himself.  Mr  Aber- 
NETHV.    Mr     Abbitt.    Mr.    Ashmore. 
Mr.  Boccs.  Mr.  Burleson.  Mr    Col- 
MER.     Mr.     DoRN.     Mr.     Edwards    of 
Louisiana.  Mr    Everett.  Mr.  Fascell. 
Mr   Fisher.  Mr.  Gettts.  Mr   Hebert. 
Mr     Henderson.    Mr      Ichoro.    Mr. 
Long   of   Louisiana.   Mr.   McMillan. 
Mr.   Passman.   Mr.   Poace.  Mr.   Pool. 
Mr.  Rarick.  Mr.  Rivers.  Mr.  Tuck. 
and  Mr.  Wacconncr)  : 
H  R.  15626    A  bin  to  amend  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Act  of   1950   to  authorize 
the    Federal    Government    to   deny    employ- 
ment  In   defense   facilities   to   certain    indi- 
viduals, to  protect  classified  information  re- 
leased to  US.  Industry,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses:   to    the    Committee   on   Un-American 
Activities 

By   Mr.   ZABLOCKI    (for  himself.  Mr. 
Bingham.  Mr.  Foley.   Mr    Halpern, 
Mr.  RCRS.  and  Mr.  Rcuss) : 
H  R.  15627    A  bin  to  enable  consumers  to 
protect  themselves  against  erroneous  or  ma- 
licious credit  Information:  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  HAMILTON : 
H  R.  15628    A  bUl  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,   to  provide  for  disciplinary  ac- 
tion   against   employees   in   the   postal    field 
service  who  assault  other  employees  In  such 
service  In  the  performance  of  official  duties, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
By  Mr   SCHWENGEL: 
H  R.  15629.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Improved 
employee-management  relations  in  the  Fed- 
eral service,  and  for  other  purposes:   to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr   STAGGERS: 
HR.  15630.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  Inter- 
nal  security   of  the   United   States:    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  QUIE; 
HR  15631    A  bin   to  enable  potato  grow- 
ers  to  finance  a  nationally  coordinated  re- 
search and  promotion   program  to  improve 
their  competitive  position  and  expand  their 
markets  for  potatoes  by  increasing  consumer 
acceptance  of  such  potatoes  and  potato  prod- 
ucts and  by  improving  the  quality  of  pota- 
toes   and    potato    products    that    are    made 
available  to  the  consumer;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture 

By  Mr   BATTIN: 
H  J  Res.  1131.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President   to  proclaim  August   U,   1968. 
as  Family  Reunion  Day:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BUCHANAN: 
H.J.  Res.  1132.  Joint    resolution    proposing 


an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  employment  of 
subversives  in  defense  facilities:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr    FULTON  of  Pennsylvania. 
H.J.  Res.  1133.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  period  June  2 
through  June  8.  1968.  as  School  Bus  Safety 
Week:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    HARRISON: 
H.J.  Res.  1134.   Joint  resolution  creating  a 
Federal   Committee   on   Nuclear   Safety   and 
Peaceful  Development  to  review  and  reevalu- 
ate existing  civilian  nuclear  programs  of  the 
United  States,  r.nd  private  industry:   to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
By  Mr.  ADAMS; 
H.J.  Res.  1135.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the   second    Saturday    In    May   of   each    year 
as  National  Fire  Service  Recognition  Day.  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SCHWENGEL: 
H.J.  Res.  1 136.   Joint   resolution   to  declare 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  Its  territorial  sea:   to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FOLEY  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ab- 
Brrr.  Mr.  Bitrkc  of  Florida.  Mr.  Don 
H.     Clausen.     Mr.     Cleveland.    Mr. 
CoNYERS.  Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
DcNNEY.  Mr.  Dowdy.  Mr.  Downing. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Ever- 
ett.  Mr.   Fisher.   Mr.   Garmatz.   Mr. 
Gathincs.  Mrs   Hansen  of  Washing- 
ton,   Mr.    HUBERT,    Mrs.    Mink,    Mr. 
Sandman.    Mr.    Saylor.    Mr.    Slack. 
Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Tier- 
nan.  Mr.  Vanik.  and  Mr.  Wampler)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  659.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
require  France  to  pay  Its  World  War  I  debt; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  BROWN  of  Michigan  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford.  Mr.  Ander- 
son   of    Illinois.    Mr.    Wtman.    Mr. 
Cederberg.  Mr.  Cap.ter.  Mr.  Hanley. 
Mr.  Hanna.  Mr.  Widnall.  Mr.  Conte. 
Mr.  Pollock.  Mr.  Porr.  Mr.  Don  H. 
Clausen.  Mr.  Pryor.  Mr.  Watts,  and 
Mr.  OooDELL)  : 
H.    Con.    Res.    660.    Concurrent   resolution 
creating  the  Joint  Select  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Program  Analysis  and  Evaluation; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  MORSE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Bur- 
ton  of   California.   Mr.   Zwach.   Mr. 
QuiE.   Mr.   Van  Deerlin.  Mr.   Bush. 
Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Lloyd.  Mr.  Cowgcr, 
Mr.    KuPFERMAN.    Mr.    Lukens,    Mr. 
Esch,  Mr.  Montgomery.  Mr.  Vander 
Jaot.  Mr.  Pettis,  and  Mr.  Collier)  : 
H.   Con.   Res.   661.    Concurrent    resolution 
creating  the  Joint  Select  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Program  Analysis  and  Evaluation;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By    Mr.    TUNNEY     (for    himself    Mr. 
Halpern.   Mr.   Brown   of   Ohio.   Mr. 
Cleveland.   Mr.   Morton.   Mr.   Bell.' 
Mr.  Reinecke.  Mr.  Kuykendall,  Mr. 
Freunghuysen.    Mr.    McDonald    of 
Michigan.    Mr.    Robison.    Mr.    Gali- 
fianakis.  Mr.  Bray.  Mr.  Denney.  and 
Mr.  Stuckey  )  : 
H.    Con.    Res.    662.    Concurrent   resolution 
creating  the  Joint  Select  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Program  Analysis  and   Evaluation: 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  ST.  ONCE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Keith, 
Mr.  HoRTON,  Mr.  Stanton.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  Pennsylvania,   Mr.  Riegle. 
Mr.  Broomreld.  Mr.  Steiger  of  Wis- 
consin. Mr.  Derwinski.  Mr.  Rees,  Mr. 
Roth.    Mr.    Rupps,    Mr.    Winn.    Mr. 
Harrison,  Mr.  Gurney,  and  Mr.  Wig- 
gins) : 
H.    Con.    Res.    663.    Concurrent   resolution 
creating  the  Joint  Select  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Program  Analysis  and  Evaluation; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.    Res.    1075.    Resolution    expressing    the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 


respect  to  U.S.  ratification  of  the  Conven- 
tions of  Genocide,  Abolition  of  Forced  Labor. 
Political  Rights  of  Women,  and  Freedom  of 
Association:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  CRAMER: 

H  R.  15632  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wynn  W. 
Scott:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FEIGHAN: 

HR   15633.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Robert  J. 
Beas:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FUQUA: 

HR.  15634.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Carlos 
M.  Perez-Abreu;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GUBSER: 

HR.  15635.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Michael 
James  Meara:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts: 

HR.  15636.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chee  Mon 
Lau:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HORTON : 

HR   15637.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gong-reu 
Sung:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MICHEL: 

HR.  15638.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Lu]an  Adellna  Morales:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Uhnols: 

HR  15639.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  LaSalle 
National  Bank  as  trustee  under  trust  No. 
34471:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

HR.  15640.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Con- 
stantlne  Schinakis;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

H.R.  15641.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Perlkles 
and  Petroulo  Tzavaras;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RODINO: 

HR.  15642.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  OUmpia 
Da  Stlva  Ellas:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H  R.  15643.  A   bill  for  the  relief  of  Sister 

Josephine  Dl  Oulda,  Sister  Louise  Oarglone. 

Sister  Angelina  Mele.  and  Sister  Rose  Rlc- 

clardelU:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RYAN: 

Hit.  15644.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Sylvia 
Cavada  Guzman;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HR.  15645.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Prosper 
Lherlsson;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  15646.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Teruko 
Morlno:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  ADDABBO: 

H.R.  15647.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salva- 
tore  Tola;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

249.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Henn,- 
Stoner.  Avon  Park,  Fla.,  relative  to  Federal 
expenditures  in  congressional  districts;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

250.  Also,  petition  of  New  York  State  Asso- 
ciation of  City  Councils,  Buffalo,  NY.,  rela- 
tive to  a  national  commitment  to  assist 
cities  with  problems  of  air  pollution,  urban 
renewal,  and  housing;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

251.  Also,  petition  of  Frank  S.  Robinson, 
Flushing,  N.Y..  relative  to  Issuance  of  a  post- 
age stamp  commemorating  the  career  and 
public  services  of  John  Caldwell  Calhoun:  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 
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A    Good    Man — Indiana    State    Senator 
Leonard  Oppermaa — Steps  Down 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  26, 1968 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  profound  regret  that  many  of  my 
constituents  and  I  heard  recently  of  the 
decision  of  Indiana  State  Senator  Leon- 
ard Opperman,  of  South  Bend.  Ind.,  not 
to  run  for  reelection  this  year.  We  were 
justly  proud  of  the  capable  and  effective 
manner  in  which  Senator  Opperman  rep- 
resented the  best  Interests  of  all  Hooslers 
in  the  Indiana  General  Assembly. 

Senator  Opperman  is  a  young  man 
but  of  considerable  wisdom ;  he  is  a  busi- 
nessman devoted  to  helping  labor  and 
management :  he  has  an  academic  back- 
ground in  political  science  combined 
with  the  skills  of  a  practicing  politician 
and  legislator. 

Senator  Opperman  indicated  that  his 
departure  from  elective  ofiBce  might  only 
be  temporary  while  he  seeks  a  degree  at 
the  University  of  Notre  Dame  Law 
School.  Many  of  us  share  his  hope  that 
he  will  again  be  making  an  active  con- 
tribution to  politics  and  government. 

At  this  point  In  the  Record  I  wish  to 
include  an  editorial  commending  Sena- 
tor Opperman  from  the  February  18, 
1968,  edition  of  the  South  Bend.  Ind., 
Tribune  as  well  as  a  perceptive  article 
written  by  Senator  Opperman  and  enti- 
tled "Aid  for  the  States:  Is  Revenue 
Sharing  the  Answer?"  which  appeared  in 
the  January  1968  Issue  of  the  Review  of 
Politics  which  is  published  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Notre  Dame : 

(From  the  South  Bend  Tribune, 

Feb.  18.  19681 

Good  Man  Steps  Down 

In  a  perceptive  article  on  state  govern- 
ment which  he  wrote  for  the  current  issue 
of  "The  Review  of  Politics."  Indiana  State 
Sen.  Leonard  Opperman  had  this  to  say  about 
Indiana's  General  Assembly:  "The  legisla- 
ture is  inexperienced  . . .  Because  of  low  status 
and  low  pay  approximately  half  of  the  state 
legislature  turns  over  alter  each  61 -day  bien- 
nial legislative  session.  Only  the  lobbyists 
are  around  long  enough  to  know  where  are 
the  levers  of  power.  Everyone  else  Is  involved 
in  on-the-job  training." 

Sen.  Opperman  was  not  writing  about  him- 
self. He  had  passed  through  apprenticeship 
and  was  a  Journeyman  state  legislator — one 
of  the  best  Informed  and  most  effective  men 
In   either   house   of   the   General   Assembly. 

Sen.  Opperman  has  decided  not  to  stand 
for  re-election,  and  St.  Joseph  County — and 
the  next  Assembly — will  be  the  poorer  for 
that  decision. 

Sen.  Opperman  served  In  the  state  legisla- 
ture for  six  years,  one  term  in  the  House  and 
one  In  the  Senate.  He  knows  where  the  levers 
of  power  are.  He  has  the  integrity  to  use 
them  for  the  benefit  of  his  constituents  and 
for  the  greater  good  of  the  state  of  Indiana. 

His  decision  to  retire  from  the  legislative 
forum  was  based  on  the  fact  that  he  is  cur- 
rently attending  Notre  Dame  Law  School. 
But  that  Is  undoubtedly;  less  than  the  whole 
reason. 


Only  he  knows  to  what  extent  the  very 
problems  he  cited  in  the  passage  atKJve — 
low  status,  low  pay  for  legislators — contrib- 
uted to  his  decision. 

If  they  were  not  of  prime  Importance  in 
his  choice,  he  is  correct  in  assigning  them 
as  major  causes  for  the  heavy  turnover  in 
the  Indiana  General  Assembly. 

The  answer  is  something  more  complicated 
than  Just  raising  pay  and  hiring  a  public 
relations  firm  to  work  on  the  "image"  of  the 
legislature.  The  real  answer  must  go  to  the 
heart  of  the  problem,  which  Is  Indiana's  out- 
moded constitution. 

Legislators  should  be  better  paid.  They  also 
should  hold  regular  sessions  annually,  rather 
than  biennially.  The  Assembly  should  have 
more  power  and  more  Independence  from  the 
executive  branch  of  state  government  than 
the  present  constitution  permits. 

As  for  Sen.  Opperman,  we  thank  him  for 
having  Invested  his  time  and  talents  In  state 
government  over  the  last  half-dozen  years. 
He  expressed  a  hope  that  "one  day  I  will 
again  be  In  a  position  to  make  a  further  con- 
tribution" to  politics  and  government. 

We  hope  so,  too. 

(Prom  Review  of  Pontics,  January  1968 1 

An>  FOR  THE  States  :  Is  Revenue  Sharing  the 

Answer? 

(By  Leonard  Opperman) 

The  latest  plan  making  its  appearance  on 
the  American  pubUc  scene  as  a  solution  to 
the  problems  of  "big  government"  and  the 
decline  of  state  government  in  our  federal 
system  Is  that  of  revenue  sharing  between 
the  federal  government  and  the  states.  This 
proposal  has  met  with  a  wide  and  uncritical 
acceptance  by  state  legislators,  members  of 
Congress,  and  the  public.  A  Gallup  Poll  taken 
on  January  1,  1967,  Indicated  that  seventy 
percent  of  the  American  public  favored  the 
idea  of  revenue  sharing.'  The  sponsors  of 
revenue  sharing  regard  It  as  a  means  of  re- 
vitalizing state  governments;  yet,  an  exam- 
ination of  this  new  plan  of  distributing  state 
aid  suggests  that  its  results  may  be  quite 
different  from  what  its  proponents  expect. 
Most  likely,  revenue  sharing  will  weaken  the 
self-governing  capacities  of  our  states  rather 
than  strengthen  them.  This  undesirable  con- 
sequence may  follow  because  revenue  shar- 
ing would  encourage  those  interests  presently 
controlling  most  state  governments  to  In- 
crease their  activities.  The  point  simply 
stated  is  that  revenue  sharing  will  not  make 
reform  of  state  governments  any  easier. 

Walter  W.  Heller,  formerly  the  chairman 
of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisors,  is  gen- 
erally credited  with  originating  the  idea  of 
revenue  sharing.'  While  several  variations  of 
revenue-sharing  plans  exist,  the  most  fre- 
quently discussed  plan  Involves  taking  a  por- 
tion of  the  total  revenues  produced  by  fed- 
eral income  taxes  and  returning  it  to  the 
states  without  imposing  specific  spending 
gnjldelines.  It  is  assumed  that  the  money  re- 
ceived by  the  states  would  be  used  to  promote 
state  and  local  programs  of  general  welfare 
for  their  citizens. 

In  the  short  period  since  revenue-sharing 
plans  have  been  seriously  discussed  it  Is  in- 
teresting to  note  how  the  original  Heller  plan 
has  been  modified  and  appropriated  by  the 
Republican  Party  and  how  It  has  become 
that  party's  answer  to  the  political  and  ad- 


'  Norman  C.  Miller,  "Building  An  Issue," 
Wall  Street  Journal.  January  19,  1967. 

-  E.  R.  Dale,  Jr.,  "Subsidizing  the  States; 
The  Heller  Plan."  New  Republic,  151  (No- 
vember 28,  1964).  See  also  Walter  W.  Heller, 
New  Dimensions  of  Political  Economy  (Cam- 
bridge. 1966). 


mlnlstrative  problems  of  "big  government." 
When  Heller  first  outlined  his  plan  of  reve- 
nue sharing,  he  did  so  against  a  background 
of  anticipated  budget  surpluses  coming  from 
rising  national  Income.  So  far  these  surpluses 
have  not  materialized  because  of  the  Increas- 
ing national  commltmi  ^it  In  Vietnam.  In 
1964,  Heller  argued  that  revenue  sharing 
would  not  replace  existing  federal  categori- 
cal grant  programs  but  would  supplement 
them — be  regarded  as  an  additional  form  of 
federal  aid  for  use  by  the  states  as  they  saw 
fit.  Fearing  that  the  anticipated  surpluses 
might  be  dissipated  through  tax  reductions 
or  used  for  schemes  not  In  the  public  in- 
terest. Heller  felt  that  his  revenue-sharing 
plan  would  strengthen  state  governments 
and  assure  that  the  surpluses  would  be  used 
for  socially  desirable  public  purfioses.  He  was 
concerned  also  atx)ut  the  need  for  maintain- 
ing economic  growth  through  fiscal  policy 
and  believed  that  revenue  sharing  was  a 
promising  device  for  achieving  that  end. 

In  1967,  however,  present  advocates  of 
revenue  sharing  have  significantly  departed 
from  Heller's  original  conception.  Today, 
revenue  sharing  has  come  to  mean  an  end  to 
federal  categorical  grant  programs  and  their 
replacement  by  block  grants  to  states  with- 
out specific  spending  guidelines.  None  of  the 
major  proponents  of  revenue  sharing  give  so 
much  as  lip  service  to  Heller's  original  as- 
sumption of  budget  surpluses  or  to  his  con- 
viction that  revenue  sharing  should  supple- 
ment categorical  grant  programs. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  understand  cur- 
rent thinking  about  revenue  sharing  Is  to 
examine  the  statements  of  Congressman 
Meivln  R.  Laird  (R.  Wisconsin),  a  leading 
proponent  of  revenue  sharing.'  Laird  argues 
that  many  social  and  economic  problems  of 
state  and  local  governments  currently  re- 
quiring federal  assistance  might  be  solved 
at  the  state  and  local  levels  if  adequate 
funds  were  available.  High  federal  taxes  have 
made  it  virtually  impossible  for  state  and  lo- 
cal governments  to  increase  their  own  tax 
revenues  to  a  point  where  they  can  deal  ef- 
fectively with  all  of  their  own  problems. 
Thus.  Laird  argues,  only  a  lack  of  funds  pre- 
vents the  states  and  localities  from  meeting 
their  own  needs  and  this  lack  of  funds  has 
resulted  in  a  clamor  for  forms  of  federal  as- 
sistance from  Washington.  Yet.  Washington 
is  distant  and  offers  of  help  are  usually  ac- 
companied by  controls  and  guidelines  ad- 
ministered by  remote  bureaucrats  not 
mindful  of  local  situations  who  appear  deter- 
mined to  Impose  national  solutions  to  prob- 
lems which  really  require  local  ones.  Further- 
more, the  multiplicity  of  federal  programs 
has  led  to  Inadequate  federal  funding  of  most 
of  them  so  that  state  and  local  requests  fcr 
funds  far  outstrip  the  capacity  of  the  federal 
government  to  provide.  Underfinanced  fed- 
eral programs  do  little  more  than  recognize 
the  existence  of  problems  which  they  pur- 
port to  resolve.  The  very  existence  of  these 
underfinanced  federal  programs  has  led 
states  to  misapply  their  own  limited  re- 
sources by  encouraging  otherwise  low  prior- 
ity programs  simply  because  of  the  availa- 
bility of  some  matching  federal  help.  Laird 
believes  that  all  of  this  assumed  misdirection 
will  end  when  revenue  sharing  is  adopted. 
He  insists  that  the  state  governments  have 
the  will  to  attempt  solutions  of  their  own 
problems.  He  insists  that  state  governments 
can  better  determine  the  proper  allocation  of 
available  funds,  that  the  device  of  revenue 
sharing  will  eliminate  the  need  for  much 
existing  federal  intervention  in  state  affairs. 


3  Meivln    R.    Laird.    Congressional   Record, 
vol.  113,  pt.  3.  pp.  3443-3451. 
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and  that  the  vlabUlty  of  the  sutea  In  our 
federal  system  win  be  assured  through  the 
adoption  of  revenue  sharing. 

To  be  sure,  the  mechanics  of  revenue  shar- 
ing have  not  yet  been  fully  developed,  and 
Laird  Is  open-minded  about  reqiilrlng  states 
as  initial  recipients  of  block  grante  to  pass 
on  a  certain  amount  to  their  political  sub- 
dtvlslona.  He  bellevea  desirable  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  distribution  formula 
which  would  take  Into  account  each  state's 
willingness  to  tax  Itself.  Under  such  a  for- 
mula any  state  reducing  Its  own  taxes  would 
receive  less  from  the  federal  government 
than  a  state  that  maintained  or  Increased 
Its  own  taxes.  The  major  Innovation  of  the 
Laird  scheme  and  the  one  moat  attractive 
to  Republicans  in  Congress  is  abandonment 
of  existing  federal  grant  programs  Each  state 
would  determine  for  itself  whether  to  con- 
tinue, abolish,  or  change  the  emphasis  of 
existing  federal  grant  programs. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  New  Republic  Leon 
H.  Keys«rllng  criticized  the  concept  of  reve- 
nue sharing  from  an  economist's  point  of 
view.*  Keyserllng  contended  that  Heller's 
original  Idea  of  revenue  sharing  was  bad 
Keyneslan  economics:  It  would  destroy  the 
ttexlblUty  jequlred  for  proper  management 
of  the  economy  More  important.  Keyserllng 
argued  that  the  real  Issue  ought  to  be  not 
the  mechanics  of  dUtrlbuUng  federal  funds 
but  rather  how  they  were  to  be  allocated. 
Allocation  Involves  the  determination  of  pri- 
orities In  terms  of  the  national  interest  and 
decisions  of  this  kind  should  be  left  to  the 
federal  government  and  not  undertaken  at 
state  or  local  levels.  In  Keyaerllng's  view  the 
national  government  Is  better  able  to  resist 
pressures  to  spend  for  the  wrong  purposes 
than  the  state  or  local  governments. 

Revenue    sharing    appears    attractive    be- 
cause It  seems  to  provide  a  simple  answer  to 
the  pressing  fiscal  problems  of  state  and  local 
governments.  Yet,  as  one  who  has  participated 
In  state  government  for  a  number  of  years. 
the  present  author  has  several  strong  reser- 
vations about  revenue-sharing  plans.  These 
reservations   are   not  speculative   or   philo- 
sophical:   they    arise    from    his    experience* 
with  state  government  In  Indiana,  and  what 
holds  for  Indiana  In  large  part  may  be  true 
for  the  other  states.  Aa  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
basic    aasumpt^ons    of    the    revenue   sharers 
simply  do  not  make  sense  in  the  light  of 
Indiana's    recent    experience.    For    example, 
take    the    argument    that    the   statas    could 
solve   their  own  social   and  economic  prob- 
lems If  only  they  had  the  financial  resource* 
to  do  so.  In  January.  1967.  the  Indiana  Gen- 
eral Assembly  convened  with  an  anticipated 
budget  surplus  estimated  between  $80,000,- 
000  and  1 100.000.000  for  the  next  blennium. 
Various  public  and  si>eclal  interests  pressed 
for  a  share  of  the  surplus.  Especially  vocal 
were  the   public  universities,  proponents  of 
mental  health,  and  the  public  schools  Equal- 
ly Insistent  were  the  advocates  of  "property 
tax  relief"  who  pressed  for   a  share  of   the 
state  surplus  to  relieve  overburdened  home- 
owners.  Now.  the  extent  to  which  Indiana 
homeowners    are    actually    overburdened    Is 
disputable.   According  to  one  well-regarded 
study  of  property  taxation   In  Indiana,  the 
Indiana  property  taxes  have  maintained  ap- 
proximately the  same  ratio  to  personal  In- 
come for  the  past  twenty  years.*  The  total 
Individual   ux  burden  In  Indiana   (Income, 
sales  and   property)    combined  to  place  the 
state  at  about  midpoint  In  any  ranked  com- 
parison  with   other  states.   In   view  of   this 
fact  the  Indiana's  legislature's  duposltlon  of 
Its  surplus  is  suggestive  of  what  other  states 


•  Leon  H.  Keyserllng.  "Revenue  Sharing 
With  the  States. "  New  Republic.  156  (March 
25.  1967). 

>  Charles  P.  Mott  and  James  R.  Ukockla, 
Financing  Local  Government  in  Indiana 
(Commission  on  State  Tax  and  Financing 
Policy,   Indianapolis,  Indiana.   1966)    p.  6. 
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might  do  with  an  anticipated  bonanza  of 
unrestrtctlve  funds  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment. Over  $80,000,000  of  the  surplus  was 
sent  back  to  local  units  of  government  as  a 
property  tax  relief  fund  "  This  money  was 
Intended  to  replace  taxpayer  money  with 
state  money  and  thereby  reduce  Individual 
Hoosler  homeowners'  tax  bills. 

In  1967,  with  the  possible  exception  of  a 
modest  effort  at  pollution  control,  no  sig- 
nificant new  programs  were  begun  by  the 
state.  Long-neglected  problems  In  correc- 
tion, care  for  the  mentally  retarded,  highway 
construction,  regional  university  campus  de- 
velopment, and  public  welfare  continued  to 
be  Ignored  even  though  the  largest  sur- 
plus In  the  state's  history  was  available  for 
public  use  Money  was  not  lacking,  but  the 
will  to  spend  It  for  socially  desirable  purposes 
was. 

If  the  experience  of  the  1967  Indiana  Gen- 
eral Assembly  has  any  meaning  It  Is  that  ne- 
glect of  state  and  local  responsibilities  Is  not 
always  a  lack  of  money  as  Is  so  frequently 
assumed  by  the  proponents  of  revenue  shar- 
ing More  important  than  lack  of  money  is 
the  absence  of  a  commitment  to  government. 
Returning  money  for  property  tax  relief  poses 
genuine  problems  of  equity  for  nonproperty 
owners  who  pay  state  taxes  but  receive  no 
benefit  from  this  type  of  relief.  Furthermore, 
distributing  a  surplus  back  to  the  local  units 
so  that  propterty  taxes  can  be  reduced  directly 
contradicts  the  Idea  that  government  should 
solve  public  problems  with  public  funds  and 
should  refund  tax  moneys  only  after  the 
needs  of  the  people  have  been  met.  Indiana 
has  not  progressed  to  a  point  where  It  can. 
In  effect,  reduce  taxes  by  $80,000,000  and  con- 
tinue to  meet  its  responsibilities.  Medicaid,  a 
program  which  would  have  helped  welfare 
recipients  and  also  would  have  lowered 
county  taxes  by  shifting  part  of  the  cost  of 
caring  for  the  medically  Indigent  to  the  state 
and  federal  governments  was  vetoed  by  Gov- 
ernor Roger  D.  Branlgin  because  the  pro- 
gram would  cost  an  estimated  $6,000,000 
Other  examples  of  neglect  of  important  pub- 
lic needs  like  the  establishment  of  a  second 
state  medical  school  could  be  cited.  The  ab- 
sence of  a  win  to  use  public  funds  to  per- 
form vital  services  that  cannot  be  performed 
by  individuals  or  private  groups  is  virtually 
endemic  In  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  the  government  of  the  State  of 
Indiana. 

Why  do  we  find  such  a  lack  of  commit- 
ment to  positive  government?  The  answer  to 
this  question  Is  complex  but  a  few  factors  can 
be  noted.  First.  In  Indiana  the  state  constitu- 
tion requires  a  relatively  high  turnover  of 
elected  public  otnctals.  Consequently,  Indi- 
ana's elected  public  offlclals  never  develop 
sufficient  experience  or  expertise  to  perform 
their  Job  well.  For  example,  the  governor 
Is  limited  to  a  fo\tr-year  term  and  can  only 
succeed  himself  after  a  four-year  Interval: 
only  one  governor  In  Indiana's  history  has 
been  elected  to  a  second  term !  The  legislature 
Is  Inexperienced.  While  It  Is  not  hampered  by 
a  constitutional  limitation  on  succession  in 
office,  because  of  low  status  and  low  pay  ap- 
proximately half  of  the  state  legislature  turns 
over  each  sixty-one-day  biennial  legislative 
session.  Only  the  lobbyists  are  around  long 
enough  to  know  where  are  the  levers  of  pow- 
er. Everyone  else  la  Involved  in  on-the-job 
training. 

Second,  the  press  In  Indiana  does  not  per- 
form the  watchdog  function  which,  at  times. 
acts  as  an  Important  check  on  actions  of  the 
federal  government.  No  writers  of  statewide 
repute  cover  the  legislative  sessions.  Pew 
papers  even  send  reporters  to  cover  the  legis- 
lature or  state  government:  most  papers 
rely  on  wire  services.  Aa  a  consequence 
the  lobbying  activities  of  private  Interest 
groups  are  rarely  subjected  to  public  scrutiny. 
The  always  Inexperienced  legislators  are  un- 
restrained by  public  awareness  of  their  ac- 
tions and  come  to  think  that  sutxntsslon  to 
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private  Interests  Is  legitimate.  To  be  sure, 
some  legislators  and  participants  In  state 
government  are  totally  dedicated  to  the  pub- 
lic Interest,  but  their  numbers  and  Influence 
are  small. 

Third,  reapportionment  which  many  had 
regarded  as  a  way  of  revitalizing  state  gov- 
ernments has  not  yet  demonstrated  Its  value 
In  Indiana.  An  Increase  In  urban  representa- 
tion has  not  led  to  greater  concern  for  urban 
problems  because  the  new  urban  representa- 
tives themselves  have  conflicting  views  about 
the  nature  of  those  problems  and  about  ap- 
proaches to  their  solution.  In  Indiana,  what 
seems  to  be  emerging  is  a  coalition  of  rural 
and  suburban  legislators  sharing  a  common 
antipathy  toward  the  city  and  the  city's  poor 
Whether  this  new  coalition  will  develop  more 
concern  for  urban  problems  than  did  the 
formerly  rural-dominated  legislatures  Is  a 
moot  question. 

.  •  •  •  • 

The  realities  of  state  govcmmsnt  In  In- 
diana suggest  that  revenue  sharing  with  the 
federal  government  would  not  even  approxi- 
mate the  goals  expected  by  lu  proponents 
Unless  stringent  guidelines  accompany  bloc'< 
grants,  the  funds  received  would  probably  be 
used  to  reduce  taxes  or  to  further  special- 
Interest  programs  of  doubtful  public  benefit. 
The  main  weakness  of  such  plans  Is  an  over- 
estimation  of  the  states  capacity  for  self- 
government.  Revenue  sharing  assumes  that 
states  will  act  to  meet  public  responsibilities 
If  given  the  funds.  It  also  assumes  that  the 
Slates'  taxable  resources  have  been  pre- 
empted by  existing  high  federal  taxes.  Neither 
of  these  assumptions  are  true  In  Indiana. 
Unfortunately,  state  government  In  Indiana 
and  elsewhere  has  not  shown  by  performance 
any  real  capacity  for  resolving  the  explosive 
social  problems  of  our  time. 

lu  Indiana  while  reform  Is  not  Impossible. 
It  la  difficult.  The  limited  attention  of  state 
government  is  largely  taken  up  by  lobbyists 
representing  important  Interests.  Underpaid 
public  servants  are  no  match  for  their  highly 
paid  counterparts  In  regulated  Industries. 
Because  of  the  consUtuUonal  limitations  up- 
on gubernatorial  succession  in  Indiana,  con- 
tinuity and  expertise  do  not  exist  together  in 
state  government,  auid  the  vested  Interests 
are  generally  satisfied  with  malnUlnlng 
things  as  they  are.  But  no  less  an  Important 
Impediment  to  reform  Is  public  apathy. 
Hoosiers  do  not  appear  especially  dissatisfied 
with  the  status  quo.  The  inevitable  grumbles 
that  one  reads  in  "letters  to  the  editor"  col- 
umns in  newspapers  are  about  the  outer 
limits  of  pubUc  dissatisfaction.  This  Is  the 
reaUty  that  one  sees  from  the  perspective 
of  a  state  capltol,  this  is  the  reality  that 
revenue  sharing  proposes  to  alter.  Against  a 
backgrotind  of  this  kind  of  reality  what  then 
are  the  chances  that  revenue  sharing  can  "re- 
vitalize" our  federal  system?  They  are  not 
very  promising. 

However,  even  more  Important  than  the  ef- 
fect of  revenue -sharing  schemes  upon  the 
prospects  for  reforming  Individual  state  gov- 
ernmenu  is  the  effect  that  implementation 
of  such  schemes  might  have  upon  our  fed- 
eral system  as  a  whole.  Implementation  of 
revenue  sharing  could  lead  to  a  situation  in 
the  United  States  where,  Insofar  as  develop- 
ment and  implementation  of  domestic  pro- 
grams are  concerned,  this  nation  will  become 
fifty  separate  states,  not  one  country.  In- 
stead of  developing  domestic  programs  con- 
sistent with  national  Interests,  priority  for 
establSshing  domestic  programs  would  be  left 
to  governmental  units  which  to  the  present 
have  demonstrated  neither  will  nor  capacity 
to  act. 

The  future  development  of  state  govern- 
ment as  well  as  our  federal  system  wiU  turn 
upon  the  appearance  of  a  will  and  capacity 
in  the  states  to  meet  their  responsibilities. 
But  at  the  present  time  revenue  sharing  may 
do  no  more  than  make  needed  reforms  more 
difficult.  Revenue  sharing  will  reward  those 
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persons  and  interests  already  laboring  so 
diligently  to  keep  state  goveriunents  weak. 
The  addition  of  federal  funds  will  make  "In- 
fluence" a  prize  well  worth  seeking.  Revlta- 
llzatlon  of  the  states  must  come  before  rev- 
enue sharing.  The  consequences  of  abandon- 
ing existing  federal  grant  programs,  especially 
those  designed  for  the  urban  poor  nonwhltes, 
are  unthinkable.  Until  reform  of  state  gov- 
ernment Is  a  fact  Americans  should  be  ex- 
tremely cautious  about  providing  federal 
nmds  to  stntes  without  adequate  safeguards 
for  their  proper  expenditure. 


"Untoachable$"  Unbearable 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF  lot;isiana 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  26,  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ques- 
tion being  asked  by  every  patriotic 
American  is,  "What  are  we  going  to  do 
in  Vietnam?" 

The  answers  are  varied  and  most  in- 
teresting. \ 

But  how  do  we — whol  Just  over  20  years 
ago  brought  peace  to  a  world  by  freeing 
it  from  tjTanny — find  our  young  men 
being  killed  by  Communists  while  some 
businessmen  trade  with  the  enemy? 

It  is  not  hard  to  uncover  the  answer — 
and  more  and  more — frustrated  mothers 
and  dads  are  searching  for  answers. 

The  same  untouchables  that  prepared 
the  stage  for  Korea.  South  Vietnam,  and 
a  hundred  other  no-win  wars  that  we 
are  being  led  to  believe  cannot  be  won, 
remain  in  positions  of  decisionmaking. 

Untouchables  imbearable,  but  as  of  yet 
still  untouchable.  Mothers  and  dads  need 
but  a  few  more  answers  and  when  fully 
awakened,  the  untouchables  will  become 
touchable.  We  can  win  the  wars  if  we 
overcome  the  "untouchables." 

I  insert  Mr.  Capell's  "Untouchables — 
Part  vm,"  from  the  Herald  of  Freedom, 
in  the  Record  for  all  to  review: 


The  Untouchabli 


-Part  Vm 


At  the  very  time  when  thousands  of  Ameri- 
can servicemen  are  being  killed  and  wounded 
by  the  Communists  In  Vietnam,  the  State 
Department  is  conducting  a  program  of  ex- 
panding trade  with  Communist  countries. 
These  same  countries  are  supplying  the 
weapons  of  destruction  with  which  our  serv- 
icemen are  being  killed.  Already  half  a  mil- 
lion U.S.  military  men  are  committed  to  the 
struggle  against  Communist  aggression  In 
the  Vietnam  area,  and  each  day  new  names 
are  added  to  the  casualty  lists.  Mothers,  wives 
and  families  face  the  tragic  sorrow  of  the 
death  in  action  of  a  loved  one,  killed  by 
American  financial  aid  to  the  Communists. 

In  the  State  Department  there  is  a  large 
clique  of  pro-Soviets  who  see  nothing  wrong 
In  trading  with  the  enemy  and.  Indeed,  ac- 
tually promote  the  increase  of  this  treason- 
ous activity.  Anthony  M.  Solomon,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs,  gave 
an  address  on  March  2.  1967  at  the  Chicago 
Automobile  Trade  Show  Luncheon  on  the 
subject:  "Why  the  United  States  Should  Ex- 
pand Peaceful  Trade  with  Eastern  Europe." 
He  stated: 

"We  believe  there  is  a  compelling  case  on 
the  broadest  political  grounds  and  the  nar- 
rower grounds  of  economic  self-interest  to 
expand  peaceful  trade  (Is  there  any  other 
kind? — Ed.)  with  Communist  Europe.  Some 
American  firms,  however,  are  holding  back 
from  trade  with  Eastern  EMropte  because  of 
public  criticism  damaging  to  their  domestic 
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markets  and  corporate  reputation  when  they 
contemplate  such  trade.  In  order  to  make  this 
Government's  position  perfectly  clear  to 
American  businessmen,  the  Secretaries  of 
State.  Defense  and  Commerce  Joined  In  a 
statement  that  has  been  given  wide  circula- 
tion. They  stated : 

"  'Your  Government  regards  commerce  In 
peaceful  goods  with  the  countries  of  Eastern 
Europe,  including  the  Soviet  Union,  as  com- 
pletely compatible  with  our  national  Interest. 
No  American  business  enterprise  should  be 
penalized  for  purchasing  or  selling  such 
goods.  In  fact,  any  Individuals  or  groups  that 
seek  to  intimidate,  boycott,  blacklist,  use  or 
threaten  economic  reprisals  against  such 
American  enterprises  for  carrying  on  lawful 
trade  with  Eastern  European  countries  act 
harmfully  and  Irresponsibly.  To  yield  to  such 
groups  Is  to  encourage  capricious  Interfer- 
ence with  the  vital  processes  of  our  Constitu- 
tional Government — interference  that  could 
at  the  end  of  the  road  make  it  impossible  for 
our  country  to  conduct  a  coherent  foreign 
policy."  " 

Naturally  the  "Untouchables"  are  Involved 
in  the  formulation  and  promotion  of  the 
"Government's"  policy  of  "building  bridges" 
and  "commerce  in  peaceful  goods"  (peace- 
ful trade),  which  help  to  strengthen  the 
enemy  and  result  in  more  American  lives 
lost.  The  man  who  quoted  the  "Statement" 
of  "Yoiu-  Government"  on  this  subject  must 
be  numbered  among  these  "Untouchables." 
It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  no  such  "Pol- 
Icy  Statements"  were  Issued  when  some  were 
boycotting  firms  which  traded  with  Nazi  Ger- 
many, even  when  no  Americans  were  being 
killed  by  Nazi  guns  and  supplies  at  the  time. 

Anthony  Morton  Solomon  was  born  at 
Kearny,  NJ.,  December  27,  1919,  the  son  of 
Jacob  Solomon  and  the  former  Edna  Yudln. 
He  graduated  from  the  University  of  Chicago 
in  1941  with  a  B-A.  degree  and  the  following 
year  was  appointed  as  Director  General  of 
Finance  of  the  American  Financial  Mission 
to  Southwest  Iran  where  he  remained  until 
1946.  This  vital  position  precluded  his  being 
Inducted  into  the  Armed  Forces.  During  this 
period  there  was  much  Communist  maneu- 
vering going  on  in  this  area. 

British  and  Communist  Russian  forces  en- 
tered Iran  on  Augiist  25.  1941  and  later  with- 
drew. The  British  and  USSR  governments 
signed  an  agreement  to  respect  Iran  Integrity 
and  to  give  economic  aid  to  Iran.  U.S.  "Lend 
Lease "  funds  and  supplies  were  channeled 
Into  Iran  and  Anthony  M.  Solomon,  the  22- 
year-old  financial  wizard  Just  recently  out  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  was  given  the  Job 
of  spending  the  "Lend  Lease"  funds,  mostly 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Soviet  Union.  By  1945 
the  Soviets,  who  had  occupied  northern  Iran, 
spwnsored  a  revolt  and  the  formation  of  two 
"peoples'  republics."  Shades  of  North  and 
South  Korea,  North  and  South  Vietnam,  etc., 
etc.,  etc.  !  !  ! 

In  1946  Solomon  continued  bis  education 
by  returning  to  college  (Harvard)  and  by 
1948  had  obtained  two  more  degrees.  He  spent 
a  number  of  years  In  private  employment  in 
Latin  America  and  came  back  on  the  govern- 
ment scene  in  1963  as  a  Consultant  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  (AID)  Mission  to  Bolivia.  He 
obtained  a  security  clearance  (a  la  W.  W. 
Rostow)  by  being  appointed  a  "Consultant" 
to  President  Kennedy.  In  November  1963  he 
was  appointed  to  the  State  Department  as  a 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  In- 
ter-American Affairs  where  he  worked  under 
Assistant  Secretary  Edwin  M.  Martin.  He  had 
no  problem  with  State  Department  Security 
since,  like  Rostow,  he  already  had  a  "presi- 
dential clearance." 

Solomon's  first  State  Department  boss, 
Martin,  has  since  been  made  an  Ambassador. 
Concerning  Martin,  we  read  In  "Treason  Is 
the  Reason":  "Martin  was  a  dues-paying 
member,  active  in  the  Washington,  D.C., 
Branch  of  the  IPR.  He  wrote  a  book  pub- 
lished under  the  auspices  of  the  IPB.  He  was 
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admittedly  close  to  and  took  counsel  and 
advice  from  John  Carter  Vincent,  a  trustee 
of  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations  who  was 
identified  as  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party.  Martin  was  a  frequent  speaker  on  be- 
half of  the  IPR  and  was  known  to  be  critical 
of  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  and  other  'right- 
wing  reactionaries.'  " 
'  In  April  1965  Solomon  went  over  to  the 
Economic  Affairs  Section  and  In  June  1965 
was  promoted  to  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Economic  Affairs,  a  presidential  appoint- 
ment. In  this  position  Solomon  has  as  his 
Special  Assistant  Mrs.  Ruth  Schechter  Gold, 
who  on  June  19.  1966  moved  up  from  Civil 
Service  rating  GS-15  to  Foreign  Service  Of- 
ficer Reserve  R-s,  which  pays  from  $19,333 
to  $23,360. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Schechter  Gold  was  born  In  New 
York  City  on  November  12.  1912.  She  gradu- 
ated from  Hunter  College  in  1931  with  a  B.A. 
Degree  and  from  1932  to  1938  was  a  public 
school  teacher  in  New  York.  For  many  years 
she  was  a  dues-paying  member  of  Local  6  of 
the  Communist-controlled  New  York  Teach- 
ers' Union.  In  the  report  of  the  Senate  In- 
ternal Security  Sub-committee  on  "Subver- 
sive Influence  in  the  Educational  Process," 
Page  9.  we  read : 

"Dr.  (Bella  V.)  Dodd  testified  that  the  New 
York  Teachers"  Union,  of  which  she  was  a 
leader,  achieved  a  membership  of  11.000 
teachers,  of  which  1.000  were  members  of  the 
Communist  Party.  She  further  testified  that 
the  union  had  considerably  more  Com- 
munists than  was  necessary  to  control  that 
organization,  so  extensive  was  the  Influence 
of  the  controlling  Conmiunists.  Some  of 
these  were  used  In  building  other  Conunu- 
nlst  organizations.  .  .  ." 

The  New  York  Teachers'  Union,  in  which 
Mrs.  Gold  was  an  active  member,  was  expelled 
by  the  AFL-CIO  due  to  its  being  completely 
Communist-controlled.  The  Senate  report  of 
"Subversive  Influence  in  the  Educational 
Process"  stated  on  Page  1 : 

The  subcommittee  received  impressive 
evidence  from  former  Communist  organizers 
that  the  Soviet  organization  was  con- 
tinuously engaged  in  a  plan  to  penetrate  our 
educational  institutions  at  every  possible 
point,  thus  posing  a  serious  threat  to  our 
national  security.  The  Communist  agents 
who  spun  the  very  real  web  of  conspiracy  and 
intrigue  within  the  framework  of  the  United 
States  Government  Departments.  In  almost 
all  cases,  were  cradled  In  our  distinguished 
universities  and  colleges.  The  subcommittee 
observed  that  the  universities  and  colleges 
are.  understandably,  more  and  more  par- 
ticipating In  government,  creating  policy  and 
shaping  our  national  destiny  and  that  the 
expressions  and  sentiments  of  educators  are 
more  and  more  flowing  Into  the  mainstream 
of  our  national  culture." 

From  1938  to  1939  Ruth  Schechter  (Gold) 
attended  the  Fabian  Socialist  London  School 
of  Economics,  founded  by  Sidney  Webb,  head 
of  the  Fabian  Society.  Prom  1940  to  1942  she 
attended  the  New  School  for  Social  Research. 
"Keynes  at  Harvard."  the  excellent  Veritas 
Foundation  study,  has  this  to  say  regarding 
the  "New  School : " 

"The  New  School  for  Social  Research, 
which  operates  as  an  accredited  educational 
Institution,  has  been  sold  to  the  general  pub- 
lic as  an  Independent  and  politically  neutral 
institution.  Actually  the  New  School  was 
'established  by  men  who  belong  to  the  ranks 
of  the  near-Bolshevik  Intelligentsia,  some  of 
them  being  too  radical  in  their  views  to  re- 
main on  the  faculty  of  Columbia  University.' 
When  the  above  characterization  was  made 
by  the  New  York  LeglslaUve  Committee 
(1920),  the  New  School  Fabian  socialist 
nature  was  not  too  well  defined  but  its 
extremism  was  recognisable  even  then.  The 
list  of  its  faculty,  lecturers  and  directors 
from  Its  origin  In  1919  to  the  present  day 
(1960).  reads  like  a  Who's  Who  of  the 
socialist    and    communist    movement."    We 
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might    add    that    Alger    Hiss    hu    recently 
lectured  there 

In  1943  Mrs  Oold  came  Into  U.S.  Oovern- 
ment  employment  via  the  War  Production 
Board.  In  1944  she  went  over  to  the  Foreign 
Economic  Administration  where  she  worked 
under  Pr«nlc  Virginias  Coe  with  whom  ehe 
became  cloeely  associated.  Coe  haa  been 
Identified  as  a  Communist  and  member  of  a 
Soviet  espionage  ring.  Also  working  with 
them  was  another  associate  of  Coe.  Irving 
Kaplan,  later  Identified  as  a  Communist  and 
member  of  an  espionage  underground.  Coe 
later  became  an  afslstant  to  Harry  Dexter 
White  (another  Communist  and  Soviet 
agent)  in  the  Treasury  Department  and  Mrs. 
Oold  Is  reported  to  have  sat  In  on  conferences 
In  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Morgan  thau. 

Ruth  Schechter  married  a  British  subject 
named  Joseph  Oold.  an  employee  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund,  an  organiza- 
tion which  Harry  Dexter  White  helped  to  set 
up.  White  became  U.S.  Executive  Director  of 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  and  Frank 
V.  Coe  resigned  from  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment to  accept  employment  with  this  same 
organization.  Security  officers  reported  that 
Mrs.  Ooi<t '  gave  her  husband  I  labeled  "a 
leftist")  confidential  Information  obtained 
from  the  State  Department  regarding  Lend 
Lease  programs. 

Mrs.  Gold  was  reported  as  having  been  a 
member  of  the  American  Labor  Party,  hav- 
ing registered  as  a  member  in  1937.  1940  and 
1941.  The  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcom- 
mittee in  its  "Handbook  for  Americans" 
stated:  "Communist  dissimulation  extends 
Into  the  field  of  political  parties  forming 
political  front  organizations  such  as  the  .  . 
American  Labor  Party.  The  Communists  are 
thus  enabled  to  present  their  candidates  for 
elective  office  under  other  than  a  straight 
Communist  label." 

Mrs.  Gold  has  also  been  reported  as  a  dues- 
paying  member  of  the  League  for  Industrial 
Democracy,  a  Fabian  Socialist  pro-Commu- 
nist organization  whose  membership  has  in- 
cluded Corliss  Lamont.  Frederick  Vanderbllt 
Field.  Scott  bearing.  Owen  Lattlmore.  etc. 
The  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society  (SD8) 
was  created  by  the  League  for  Industrial 
Democracy  and  has  been  active  and  In  the 
forefront  of  the  revolutionary  activities  of 
the  "New  Left." 

After  coming  Into  the  State  Department 
Mrs.  Oold  became  an  International  econ- 
omist and  worked  In  the  Office  of  Financial 
and  Development  Policy  on  the  Investment 
and  Economic  Development  staff  which 
maintained  State  Department  liaison  with 
the  Export-Import  Bank  and  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund,  both  United  Nations 
affiliated.  After  a  number  of  promotions  Mrs. 
Oold  had  become  by  1963  Advisor  to  the  Di- 
rector of  the  State  Department's  Office  of 
International  Resources  In  their  Bureau  of 
Economic  Affairs.  She  was  the  advisor  to 
Henry  Brodle.  another  strand  In  the  "Web  of 
Subversion." 

Henry  Brodle  was  born  in  Canada.  May 
13.  1913.  the  son  of  Samuel  Brodle  and  Etta 
Gulnsburg.  He  came  to  the  United  States  in 
1933  and  in  1937  graduated  from  New  York 
University  with  a  B.S.  degree.  He  obtained 
his  MA.  degree  In  1940  and  PH.D.  In  1942. 
On  September  23,  1939  he  married  Elizabeth 
Kaufman.  For  two  years,  from  1937  to  1939 
he  had  worked  for  the  State  of  New  York 
as  a  tax  expert,  although  not  a  citizen. 
In  1942  he  was  appointed  as  an  economic 
analyst  attached  to  the  staff  of  the  U.S. 
Embassy  in  London  and  later  went  Into  the 
OSS  (Office  of  Strategic  Services) . 

When  Brodle  applied  for  a  State  Depart- 
ment position  he  gave  as  a  reference  Carl 
Aldo  Marzanl.  also  of  the  OSS.  who  was 
to  be  Identified  as  a  Communist  under  the 
Party  name  of  Tony  Whales  (Wales) .  Marzanl 
was  convicted  of  perjury  and  served  a  jail 
sentence  for  this.  He  Is  now  an  official  of  the 
"leftist"    publishing    firm    of    Marzanl    and 
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Munsell  of  New  York  City.  Brodle  has  been 
reported  as  having  close  associations  with  a 
number  of  Communists  and  pro-Soviet  In- 
dividuals Another  of  his  employment  refer- 
ences was  Otto  Nathan,  also  an  economist, 
who  has  been  named  as  a  member  of  the 
Oerman  Communist  Party.  Nathan  has  been 
active  In  the  cited  Communist-front,  the  Na- 
tional Committee  to  Abolish  the  H.C.U.A. 

Brodle  moved  up  rapidly  In  the  State  De- 
partment through  the  Officer  of  Intelligence 
Research  and  by  1960.  was  a  member  of  the 
State  Department  Policy  Planning  Staff.  In 
1961  he  was  made  Director  of  the  Office  of 
International  Resources,  and  Is  at  present 
shown  as  being  In  charge  of  the  Interna- 
tional Economic  Affairs  Section  of  the  United 
States  Mission  to  the  European  Office  of  the 
United  Nations  in  Geneva.  Brodle  and  Ruth 
Schechter  Oold  have  been  reported  as  seri- 
ous security  risks  on  a  number  of  occasions 
and  were  both  on  the  famous  "Scott  McLeod 
Ust." 

The  Web  of  Subversion,  which  operates 
through  strategically  placed  Individuals,  has 
another  strand  in  Leonard  Felsenthal,  assist- 
ing Brodle  In  Oeneva  Felsenthal  was  born 
in  Germany  in  1913.  the  son  of  Herman  Fel- 
senthal and  Caroline  Becker.  He  studied  at 
the  Universities  of  Berlin  and  Munich  1932-3. 
Coming  to  the  United  States  as  a  refugee 
from  Hitler,  he  attended  the  University  of 
Chicago,  graduating  In  1940.  "Peaceful  trade 
with  Communists"  Solomon  also  attended  the 
U.  of  Chicago  during  this  period. 

Felsenthal  became  a  U.S.  citizen  In  1939 
and  by  the  following  year  was  snugly  settled 
as  an  economic  analyst  In  the  U.S.  Treasury 
Department  through  the  efforts  of  Harry 
Dexter  White  and  Frank  VIrglnlus  Coe  (Com- 
munists and  Soviet  agents )  whom  Felsenthal 
gave  as  personal  references  on  his  application 
for  federal  employment.  While  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Felsenthal  was  an  active 
"leftist"  and  member  of  the  American  Stu- 
dent Union,  cited  as  Communist  and  subser- 
slve.  Intelligence  sources  report  that  Fel- 
senthal actually  held  Conununlst  Party  meet- 
ings In  his  own  home.  He  became  a  member 
of  the  United  Federal  Workers  of  America, 
a  Communist-controlled  organization,  and 
was  known  to  have  maintained  contact  with 
Important  Communists  for  many  years. 

Felsenthal  went  Into  the  OPA  (Office  of 
Price  Administration)  in  1943  and  In  1945 
was  appointed  as  the  Information  Control 
Officer  of  the  U.S.  Military  Oovernment  In 
Germany,  holding  this  poet  until  1947  In 
spite  of  his  known  subversive  record.  Re- 
turning to  Washington.  In  1948  he  became 
an  international  economic  analyst  In  the 
State  Department  and  was  Involved  In  the 
same  area  of  Interest  as  Ruth  Schechter 
Gold  and  Henry  Brodle.  From  1956  to  1960 
Felsenthal  was  In  Tokyo,  and  from  1961  to 
1963  In  Singapore.  He  then  came  back  ta 
Washington  again  as  an  international  econ- 
omist in  the  Office  of  the  International 
Trade  Agreement  Division  ( 1963-65) .  By  1965 
he  moved  up  to  become  the  Counsellor  for 
Economic  Affairs  to  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the 
United  Nations  at  Oeneva  where  he  now 
works  with  Henry  Brodle. 

Felsenthal  and  Ruth  Schechter  Gold  were 
both  closely  associated  with  Soviet  agent 
Frank  V.  Coe  who  is  now  living  In  Commu- 
nist China  and  promoting  antl-Amerlcan 
propaganda.  Mrs.  Gold's  husband,  described 
by  Intelligence  sources  as  a  "strong  leftist." 
has  been  employed  for  many  years  by  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  where  Frank 
Coe  worked  after  leaving  the  Treasury  De- 
partment of  the  United  states.  The  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  was  the  brainchild 
of  Harry  Dexter  White,  the  Important  So- 
viet agent  about  whom  the  F.B.I,  sent  thirty- 
five  warnings  while  he  was  an  official  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  all  of  which  were  Ig- 
nored. The  only  discernible  result  of  the 
warnings  was  that  White  obtained  further 
promotions. 

At  present  Joseph  Oold.  Ruth's  husband. 
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Is  General  Counsel  and  Director  of  the  Legal 
Department  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund.  19th  St.  and  H  St.,  Washington,  DC. 
He  and  his  wife  reside  at  7020  Braeburn 
Place,  Bethesda,  Maryland.  With  Ruth  ad- 
vising him,  It  Is  no  wonder  "The  Honorable 
Anthony  M.  Solomon"  spoke  as  follows  to  his 
Chicago  audience  on  March  2.  1967: 

"I  want  to  talk  to  you  today  on  an  Impor- 
tant and  controversial  subject.  .  .  .  The  sub- 
ject Is  expanding  peaceful  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Communist  countries 
of  Europe. 

"The  restrictions  we  impose  had  their 
origin  in  the  late  1940's  when  Stalin  ruled 
the  USSR,  the  USSR  ruled  the  Communist 
world,  and  the  Communist  world  was  a  uni- 
fied, hostile,  overtly  aggressive  empire 

But  over  the  past  decade  as  the  Communist 
world  has  changed    our  allies  have  modified 

their  practices 

"We  believe  strongly  that  changes  have  In- 
deed occurred  and  are  now  In  process  In  the 
Communist  world  that  are  favorable  to  our 
interests.   .   .   . 

"Today  there  Is  no  longer  a  single  united 
Communist  world.  You  know,  as  well  as  I. 
how  the  once  arrogant  Moscow-Peking  axis 
has  fallen  to  pieces.  The  Communist  world 
is  split  down  the  middle.  On  one  side  is  Com- 
munist China,  paranoid  In  Its  hostility  to  the 

United  States On  the  other  side  Is  the 

USSR moving  slowly  and  cautiously  to 

increased     peaceful     Intercourse     with     the 

West The  small  countries  of  Eastern 

Europe  that  In  Stalin's  day  were  mere  satel- 
lite appendages  of  the  USSR  are  today  In- 
creasingly able  to  adopt  Internal  and  ex- 
ternal policies  appropriate  to  their  inter- 
ests. .  .  . 

"What  Is  the  significance  of  these  changes 
for  United  States  policy?  .  .  .  Can  increased 
contact  and  Increased  peaceful  trade  con- 
tribute to  the  further  favorable  evolution 
of  Communist  society  In  Europe?  We  believe 
strongly  that  It  can.  .  .  .  The  President  has 
said  eloquently  that  we  should  try  to  build 
bridges  to  Eastern  Europe — bridges  of  Ideas, 
education,  culture,  and  trade. 

"To  some  of  our  people  the  very  Idea  of 
Increasing  peaceful  trade  and  contact  with 
Communist  Europe  is  anathema.  They  see 
It  as  a  snare  and  a  delusion.  Indeed  as  funda- 
mentally Immoral.  Our  answer  to  them  Is 
that  In  this  nuclear  age  It  would  be  both 
Immoral  and  Irresponsible  not  to  try  to  find 
areas  of  agreement.  .  .  ." 

After  stating  "Your  Government's"  posi- 
tion, previously  quoted.  Solomon  concluded: 
"We  have  lived  with  the  Cold  War  for 
some  two  decades  and  It  Is  difficult  to  modify 
attitudes  even  in  the  face  of  change.  It  Is 
even  more  difficult  at  this  moment  In  time 
when  we  are  fighting  in  Vietnam  and  the 
countries  of  Communist  Eiurope  are  giving 
support  to  our  opponents.  But  we  believe  It 
Is  just  in  this  situation  that  we  should  do 
everything  we  can  to  demonstrate  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  other  countries  of 
Eastern  Europe  that  their  true  Interests  lie 
not  in  attempts  at  aggressive  expansion,  but 
in  seeking  the  well-being  of  their  people 
through  peaceful  means.  ..." 

So  the  Rockefellers  and  the  Eatons  and 
other  greedy  businessmen  (whom  the  So- 
viets know  would  sell  the  rope  used  to  bang 
themselves  If  they  thought  they  could  make 
money)  are  most  anxious  to  trade  with 
Communist  countries,  and  the  pro-Com- 
munist politicians  and  "untouchable"  gov- 
ernment employees  warn  that  we  must  "stop 
bombi.-ig,  negotiate  and  build  bridges."  And 
how  is  this  affecting  the  "mellowing"  and 
peace-loving  Soviets?  U.S.  News  and  World 
Report  of  February  5.  1968  states: 

"No  doubt  about  It  this  time.  Russia,  not 
Red  China,  is  the  real  power  behind  the 
latest  move  to  draw  the  United  States  Into 
wider  war  In  Asia.  .  .  . 

"Russia  arms  and  trains  North  Korea's 
forces  .  .  .  Actually,  that  U.S.  request  (for 
Russia  to  Intercede)   laid  the  responsibility 
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for  what  happened  next  in  the  Pueblo  seizure 
right  where  it  belonged — on  Moscow's  door- 
step" ^     , 

With  Moscow  supplying  arms  and  planes  to 
'he  North  Vietnamese  Communists  and  now 
scheming  to  involve  us  In  a  widening  war  by 
stirring  up  trouble  in  Korea,  it  seems  strange 
to  be  told  by  such  men  as  the  Honorable 
Dean  Rusk  and  the  Honorable  Anthony  M. 
Solomon  that  It  is  in  the  Interest  of  man- 
kind to  try  to  make  friends  with  the  Com- 
munists. As  our  young  men  die  In  Vietnam 
Solomon  and  the  other  Untouchables  work 
hard  to  finance  the  economy  of  the  true 
enemy,  the  USSR,  and  the  world  Com- 
munist Conspiracy. 


Help  Your  PoHce  Fight  Crime 

HON.  ALBERT  W.  WATSON 

OF    SOOT*    CAHOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  26,  1968 
Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  spiral- 
ing  crime  rate  is  like  the  weather.  Every- 
one complains,  but  no  one  seems  able  to 
do  anything  about  it.  However,  a  group 
here  in  the  Nation's  Capital  is  doing 
something,  and  from  all  indications  they 
are  meeting  with  success.  I  am  referring 
to  the  campaign  entitled  "Help  Your 
Police  Fight  Crime."  A  survey  of  any 
parking  lot  in  the  District  of  Colimibia 
i.s  dramatic  proof  of  the  results,  since 
thousands  of  cars  now  proudly  display  a 
bumper  sticker  encouraging  others  to 
join  the  campaign. 

A  good  friend.  Mr.  Bill  Stover,  is  devot- 
ing his  many  talents  to  this  worthy  proj- 
ect, and  I  would  like  to  commend  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  a  thought-pro- 
voking letter  written  by  Mr.  Stover  which 
has  reached  literally  thousands  of  homes 
in  the  Metropolitan  Washington  area. 
The  letter  follows: 

Dear  Victim:  This  Is  a  very  personal,  very 
vital  ttco-page  message  which  comes  to  you 
by  form  letter — because  this  non-profit,  self- 
supporting  cooperative  has  no  paid  staff, 
officers  or  directors. 

Read  It  well.  Then  re-read  It,  again  and 
again,  until  you  really  get  the  message  that 
action  by  you  and  by  us  all— Is  imperative — 
If  this  Nation  Is  to  endure — and  If  your 
family,  your  employees  and  mine  are  ever 
again  to  enjoy  real  safety  on  our  city  streets 
and  in  our  homes. 

You  may  not  have  been  robbed,  roughed- 
up  or  rubbed-out.  yet.  but  don't  get  over- 
confident. The  day  Isn't  over.  You  could  be 
the  next  victim.  Or  it  may  be  your  wife, 
daughter  or  secretary. 

Do  vou  realize  that  before  this  time  tomor- 
row, ioo  persons  will  fall  prey  to  criminals, 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  alone?  One  per- 
son will  either  be  raped  or  murdered.  9 
crimlnallv  assaulted.  15  robbed.  18  fllm- 
fiammed.  23  automobiles  stolen  and  38  places 
burglarized,  according  to  statistics.  For,  de- 
spite repeated  pronouncements  about  making 
city  streets  safe,  not  even  the  policeman  is 
safe  on  the  streets  of  Washlntgon  today. 

And  you  may  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
there  are  many  Individuals  wearing  pants 
and  parading  as  men — who  cower,  crawl  or 
straddle  on  the  crime  issue  because  of  fear, 
apathy  or  misguided  politics.  God  help  Amer- 
ica if  we  have  roiched  the  sorry  state  where 
grown  men  1.  c'<  the  courage.  Integrity  and 
gumption  to  stand  up  and  be  counted  on 
the  side  of  law  and  order  before  It  Is  too 
late. 

Knowing  that  crime  has  Its  inception  In 
wrong  attitudes  of  mind  and  heart;  and  that 
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attitudes  are  learned  and  therefore  can  be 
unlearned  or  changed;  we  have  united  in  a 
concerted  effort  to  help  develop  a  better 
psychological  climate  of  respect,  restraint  and 
civic  responsibility  in  the  community. 

Since  laws  are  but  the  rules  by  which 
society  lives,  and  since  people  make  the  laws 
which  police  must  enforce,  it  would  logically 
follow  that  people  should  support  and  re- 
spect their  police  as  the  first  step  in  any 
realistic  fight  on  crime.  But  respect  must  be 
mutual  between  police  and  public,  for  they 
.ire  Inter-dependent.  The  police  and  the  peo- 
ple must  stand  up  together,  or  else  be 
knocked  off.  separately. 

To  those  merchants  who  ask  "How  can  we 
help?" — we  suggest.  You  may  become  a  3-way 
sponsor;  first,  by  breaking  with  precedent — 
as  some  of  the  better  stores,  restaurants, 
banks,  savings  &  loan  associations,  etc..  are 
doing — and  offer  our  bumper  sticker  for  sale 
to  employees  and  customers,  strictly  as  a 
public  service:  second,  tlien  wear  a  pair  on 
your  personal  car  or  company  truck;  and 
third,  put  your  postage  meter  to  work  In  the 
fight  on  crime. 

If  you  share  our  concern  and  wish  to  do 
your  bit,  please  use  the  reverse  side  of  this 
letter  In  whatever  way  you  deem  appropri- 
ate. And  please  remember — time  is  of  the 
essence. 

Sincerely, 

"Bill"  W.  H.  M.  Stover. 


Congress  Must  Act  Quickly  on  President 
Johnson's  Proposal  To  Modernize  Visa 
Requirements  for  Tourism 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  26,  1968 
Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  no 
secret  that  excessive  prescreening  of  po- 
tential foreign  visitors  to  the  United 
States  has  seriously  interferred  with  our 
Nation's  tourist  program. 

The  fact  is  that  the  United  States 
needs  a  greater  influx  of  tourism  to  help 
ease  our  balance-of-payments  situation. 
President  Johnson  is  keenly  aware  of 
this  problem.  And  last  week  he  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  a  proposal  to  mod- 
ernize and  streamline  visa  requirements 
for  visitor  entry  into  the  United  States. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  act  promptly 
and  positively  on  this  important  mat- 
ter. As  the  President  noted: 

Under  the  present  system  of  imposing 
stringent  requirements,  we  appear  to  a  for- 
eign visitor  to  be  greeting  him  grudgingly 
rather  than  graciously. 

There  is  simply  no  good  reason  why 
we  cannot  cut  down  on  the  redtape  and 
complex  procedures  that  discourage  the 
very  visitors  we  seek  to  encourage. 

Under  the  new  proposal,  recommended 
by  the  President's  special  Industry-Gov- 
ernment Commission  on  Travel,  regula- 
tions would  exempt  visitors  to  the  United 
States  •  for  90  days  or  less  from  visa 
requirements.  This  would  be  done  on  the 
basis  of  reciprocity:  and  foreign  na- 
tionals who  have  been  convicted  of  a 
serious  crime  will  continue  to  be  barred; 
and  entering  aliens  will  continue  to  be 
examined  by  the  Immigration  Service. 

Thus,  the  national  security  will  be 
protected.  And  persons  entering  will  be 
required  to  have  a  valid  passport,  a  non- 
refundable roundtrip  ticket,  and  will  not 
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be  allowed  to  alter  their  status  as  visi- 
tors. 

This  new  act  will  allow  us  to  treat  trav- 
elers from  abroad  with  the  kind  of  hos- 
pitality and  efficiency  that  will  encour- 
age their  visit.  And  it  will  also  provide 
protection  and  safeguards  to  insure  that 
our  foreign  tourism  program  is  not 
abused.  The  proposed  privileges  are  to  be 
extended  to  those  nationals  whose  Na- 
tion extends  the  same  privileges  to 
Americans  traveling  to  their  countries. 

This  is  urgently  needed  legislation. 
And  it  is  legislation  that  is  in  the  vital 
interests  of  the  United  States. 

I  urge  full  support  for  the  President's 
proposal.     ^^^^^^^^^^ 

Estonian  Independence  Day 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  26.  1968 
Mr  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
end  of  the  Second  World  War,  the  cries 
of  anticolonialism  have  risen  to  a  high 
pitch  throughout  most  of  the  world.  Yet. 
paradoxically,  few  of  these  voices  speak 
out  against  Soviet  suppression  of  the 
Baltic  peoples.  One  constantly  hears 
warnings  at  the  United  Nations  and  else- 
where of  the  danger  of  Western  "neo- 
colonialism" and  "neoimperialism."  but 
the  same  people  who  are  so  worried  about 
this  become  deathly  silent  with  respect 
to  the  most  blatant  form  of  colonialism  m 
the  20th  century:  The  snuffing  out  of 
the  national  existence  of  three  independ- 
ent and  free  nations  that  sought  only  to 
live  in  peace  with  their  neighbors.  His- 
torians will  surely  regard  this  as  para- 
doxical and  hypocritical. 

Estonian  Independence  Day.  Febru- 
ary 16.  graphically  illustrates  the  global 
double  standard  that  so  many  apply  to 
Western  colonialism  as  compared  with 
Soviet  Communist  imperialism,  imagine 
the  outcry  that  would  arise  if  France  in- 
vaded Algeria  and  reimposed  its  rule  over 
that  nation.  Yet.  Algeria  has  been  inde- 
pendent for  less  than  10  years.  Estonia 
lived  in  freedom  for  22  years,  from  1918 
to  1940.  and  served  to  justify  Woodrow 
Wilson's  great  doctrine  of  self-determin- 
ation. Its  death  sentence  came  in  the 
form  of  the  infamous  German-Soviet 
Nonaggression  Pact  of  August  22.  1939. 
which  gave  Stalin  a  free  hand  in  the 
Baltic  area.  The  Soviet  dictator  soon 
demonstrated  the  ability  to  use  his  newly 
won  privileges.  Within  a  year,  the  Red 
army  had  marched  into  Estonia,  Latvia, 
and  Lithuania,  smashing  fi-eedom  in  its 
wake. 

Since  those  dark  days,  many  new  na- 
tions have  emerged  from  the  shackles  of 
foreign  rule.  Estonia  remains  submerged. 
Many  peoples  have  experienced  a  cul- 
tural flowering  with  independence.  Es- 
tonia's centuries-old  culture  and  strong 
religious  heritage  remains  suppressed,  as 
Moscow  attempts  to  destroy  all  vestiges 
of  nationalism  and  turn  the  Estonian  into 
its  patented  vision  of  the  new  "Soviet 
man."  Other  peoples  still  living  under 
foreign  or  alien  rule  receive  strong  moral 
and  sometimes  material  support  from  the 
outside   world.   Few   peoples   and   even 
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fewer  goTemments  uphold  the  cause  of 
the  Baltic  iieoples. 

Estonia  today  stands  as  a  mark  of 
shame  on  the  world,  which  will  be  erased 
only  when  that  gallant  nation  receives 
the  freedom  for  which  it  has  struggled 
so  long  and  hard. 


Tlirce  MarylaBdert  Die  in  Yietnain 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or   MABTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  26.  1968 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Sp4c  Earl  Mack.  Sgt.  Wayne  J.  Spare, 
and  Stephen  H.  Miller,  three  young  men 
from  Maryland,  were  killed  recently  in 
Vietnam.  I  wish  to  commend  the  cour- 
age of  these  young  men  and  to  honor 
their  memories  by  including  the  follow- 
ing article  tn  the  Ricoro  : 
Tmbkx   MakVlanocxs   Dn   in    Viztnam — In- 

CLU1X  A  SoLDm.  Maiinc.  Porkion  Sn vic« 

Ami 

A  soldier  from  tbe  Eut«ra  Shore  and  a 
marine  from  Baltimore  were  killed  in  Viet- 
nam last  week,  the  Defense  Department  an- 
nounced yesterday.  The  body  of  a  foreign 
service  officer  from  Sliver  Spring.  Md  .  killed 
In  a  Viet  Cong  offensive  on  Hue.  has  been 
found,  the  State  Department  said. 

Reported  de«ul  were : 

Spec.  4  Earl  Mack.  21.  of  Cambridge,  who 
died  in  Vietnam  last  Thursday 

Marine  Sgt  Wayne  J  Spare.  20  of  the  400 
block  Hornel  street,  who  had  been  In  Viet- 
nam since  February  10.  1967 

Stephen  H.  MlUer.  28.  of  Silver  Spring,  who 
was  ser\lng  an  eighteen-month  tour  of  duty 
with  the  United  States  Information  Agency. 

Specialist  Ma.:k  was  drafted  In  March  1967, 
and  received  his  basic  training  at  Port  Bragg, 
N.C.  He  then  vent  to  Port  Polk.  La.,  where 
be  received  training  in  guerrilla  warfare. 
After  a  fourteen-day  leave  In  July,  1967.  he 
was  sent  to  Vietnam 

He  served  In  the  infantry,  according  to  his 
aunt.  Mrs.  Elsie  Hughes,  of  Cambridge. 

Bom  In  Cambridge,  he  graduated  from 
Mace's  Lane  High  School  In  1964  and  went 
to  work  as  a  laborer  at  the  Coastal  Food 
Company  He  was  planning  to  go  to  college 
after  his  discharge  from  the  Army. 

StrxVTVORS     USTKD 

Besides  his  aunt,  his  survivors  Include 
four  sisters.  Miss  Katharine  Mack.  Mrs. 
Shirley  Hill  and  tSra.  Murray  JoUey.  all  of 
Cambridge,  and  Mrs  Ella  Mae  Prultt.  of  Bos- 
ton: and  two  brothers,  Samuel  Mack,  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  Sylvester  Mack,  of  Philadelphia. 

Sergeant  Spare  was  killed  by  rifle  Ore  Feb- 
ruary 13  tn  the  vicinity  of  Quang  Nam  while 
on  patrol  about  two  weeks  before  he  was 
scheduled  to  return  home. 

He  enlisted  in  1966  after  graduation  from 
Patterson  High  School.  After  basic  training 
at  Parrla  Island.  S.C.  and  Camp  Lejeune. 
N.C.  he  was  sent  to  Vietnam  February  10. 
1967. 

Wounded  twice,  he  rejected  an  oppor- 
tunity to  return  to  the  United  States  after 
his  release  from  Guam  Naval  Hospital  last 
August  and  volunteered  to  return  to  Vietnam 
"because  he  thought  he  was  needed  over 
there. "  his  father.  William  O.  Spare,  said  yes- 
terday. 

Besides  his  father.  Sergeant  Spare  Is  sur- 
vived by  his  mother,  Mrs.  Helen  L.  Hlsker. 
and  two  brothers.  William  O.  and  Kenneth 
L.  Spare,  all  of  Baltimore.  He  was  engaged  to 
liflSB  Edith  Fisher,  also  of  Baltimore. 

Mr.  Miller  had  been  reported  mtwalng  by 
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the  State  Department  February  7  The  dis- 
covery of  bis  body  In  a  shallow  grave  In  a 
Hue  cemetery  was  reported  to  his  wife  Sun- 
day- 
Bom  In  SUte  College.  Pa  .  Mr.  Miller  grad- 
uated from  Haverford  College  In  1963.  He 
entered  the  State  Department's  foreign  aenr- 
Ice  that  same  year 

roKBON    ssavicK 

He  served  two  years  Iq  Frankfurt.  We«t 
Germany,  and  one  year  In  Windsor.  Ont.,  be- 
fore transferring  to  the  Foreign  Service  lan- 
guage school  In  Washington  to  learn  Viet- 
namese. 

Sent  to  Vietnam  in  July.  1967.  he  taught 
reading  and  hygiene  In  the  villages  around 
Hue  Mr  Miller  had  been  "very  encouraged 
about  the  work  he  was  doing,  although  he 
knew  there  was  n  great  deal  of  danger."  his 
father.  Paul  I.  Miller,  said  yesterday. 

Besides  bis  parents,  svurvlvors  Include  hU 
wife,  the  former  Gay  Wilson;  a  son.  John  H. 
Miller.  5.  and  two  daughters.  Ann  W.  Miller. 
4.  and  Patricia  I.  Miller.  2.  all  of  Silver  Spring: 
a  sister.  Sarah  I.  Miller,  of  Berea.  Ky..  and 
a  brother.  Philip  Miller,  of  New  Bedford. 
Mass. 


February  27,  1968 


AauTcrsary  of  Estonian  Independence 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

OF    COHNECnCUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  8.  1968 

Mr  ST  ONOE.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
United  States  is  currently  being  vilified 
by  the  Communist  press  for  protecting 
the  right  of  self-determination  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  people.  Yet  at  the 
same  time  Russian  imperiocoloniallsm 
continues  imchecked  in  its  flagrant  dis- 
regard for  even  the  elementary  national 
intestrity  of  the  Baltic  Nations. 

The  horror  of  what  this  can  mean  may 
be  seen  by  the  fact  that  10.000  Estonian 
citizens  were  taken  from  their  homes  and 
sent  to  Siberia  on  the  single  night  of 
June  13.  1941.  In  the  first  year  of  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  Estonia  more  than 
60.000  people  of  all  classes  and  ages  were 
killed  or  deported.  When  German  armies 
entered  Russia.  Estonia  was  occupied  and 
became  part  of  what  the  Nazis  called 
\heir  "Ostland  Province."  In  1944  when 
the  Red  armed  forces  pushed  the  Ger- 
mans out  of  their  country,  they  again  oc- 
cupied all  of  the  sovereign  territory  of 
Estonia.  Before  this  was  completed, 
30.000  Elstonian  refugees  were  able  to 
escape  to  Sweden  by  sea.  and  a  like  num- 
ber fled  into  Germany.  Unfortunately, 
many  thousands  died  in  the  Baltic  Sea 
in  their  haste  to  avoid  the  oncoming 
Russian  hordes. 

Once  the  domination  of  Estonia  was 
completed  additional  thousands  of  her 
citizens  were  uprooted  and  transported 
deep  Into  the  Russian  heartland.  This 
was  a  deliberate  program  on  the  part  of 
the  Soviet  imperialists  to  destroy  any 
expression  of  opposition  to  their  coloni- 
zation, and  in  particular  the  objections 
to  the  collectivization  of  agriculture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  year  marks  the  golden 
anniversary  of  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence of  Estonia.  We  can  only  feel 
outrage  when  contemplating  the  extent 
to  which  this  legitimate  expression  of 
Estonian  liberty  has  been  violated  by  its 
totalitarian  neighbors.  For  an  all  too 
brief  period  of  time  after  the  declaration 


of  independence  the  culture  and  economy 
of  Estonia  flourished,  only  to  be  stifled  by 
the  ruthless  might  of  the  Nazi  and  So- 
viet armies,  and  finally  crushed  under 
the  heel  of  Russian  Imperialism. 

We  must  not  let  the  flame  of  Estonian 
independence  be  extinguished,  for  If  one 
man  is  denied  his  freedom  the  liberty 
of  all  men  Is  placed  in  jeopardy.  Let  us 
therefore  resolve  on  this  50th  anniver- 
sary to  strive  for  the  eventual  inde- 
pendence of  the  proud  Estonian  nation 
as  a  worthy  tribute  to  its  brave  citizens 
who  have  endured  so  much  suffering  at 
the  hands  of  tyranny. 


February  27,  1968 

Before  We  Tax  Travel 


Rent  Supplements 


HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

or    MAtTLANO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  26.  1968 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  President  submitted  to  the  Congress 
a  very  strong  message  about  the  crisis  in 
our  cities  and  made  numerous  recom- 
mendations as  to  how  we  can  help  solve 
these  problems,  including  a  vastly  ex- 
panded rent  supplement  program. 

The  need  for  this  particular  program 
caiinot  be  overstated.  Uncounted  thou- 
sands of  our  citizens  living  in  dilapidated 
dwellings  in  our  central  cities,  including 
my  own  city  of  Baltimore,  are  evidence 
of  the  great  need  to  expand  our  rent 
supplement  program. 

E>ecent  housing  is  a  key  element  in  up- 
grading not  only  the  physical  condition 
of  our  disadvantaged  neighborhoods,  but 
also  In  renewing  the  hopes  of  the  poor 
who  reside  in  them.  One  very  important 
method  of  achieving  these  twin  goals  is 
through  adequate  funding  of  the  rent 
supplement  program  which,  until  now 
has  been  minimal.  After  2  years  of  opera- 
tion, we  know  this  is  a  successful  pro- 
grams-one which  holds  exciting  promise 
for  the  future. 

Rent  supplements  is  a  sound,  well 
thought  out  program  which  enlists  the 
cooperation  of  private  enterprise  in  the 
plaiming,  construction,  or  rehabilitation 
of  the  housing,  and  employs  private  man- 
agement for  the  completed  dwellings. 
,And,  the  property  remains  on  the  local 
'tax  rolls. 

Rent  supplements  is  a  flexible  program 
whereby  a  tenant  pays  one-fourth  of  his 
income  for  rent  and  the  Government 
pays  the  difference  needed  to  equal  the 
amoimt  he  must  pay  for  decent  housing. 
The  Government  assistance  decreases  as 
the  tenant's  income  increases.  Ultimate- 
ly, the  supplement  ceases  and  the  tenant 
pays  the  full  rent. 

The  President  has  asked  that  we  au- 
thorize 72,500  units  under  the  rent  sup- 
plement program  to  provide  shelter  for 
almost  250,000  poor  Americans.  We  have 
started  a  trenxendously  valuable  pro- 
gram of  providing  sound  housing  for  the 
needy  and  we  must  not  let  this  program 
lapse  for  lack  of  fimds.  Rent  supple- 
ments is  a  program  strongly  endorsed  by 
the  home  building,  real  estate  and  in- 
surance industries  and  we  must  vote  for 
adequate  funds  to  continue  this  program. 


HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or   TENNXSSXE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  26,  1968 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing editorial,  which  recently  appeared 
in  the  Johnson  City,  Tenn.,  Press-Chron- 
icle, expresses  some  of  my  thoughts 
about  the  proposed  tax  on  foreign  travel, 
and  I  wish  to  call  It  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  and  the  readers  of  the 
Record: 

Beforx  We  Tax  TRAvn, 

The  "American  abroad"  celebrated  by  Mark 
Twain.  Henry  James  and  Ernest  Hemingway 
may  soon  be  a  vanishing  species. 

The  Johnson  administration  Is  currently 
studying  a  tax  on  the  spending  of  Americans 
overseas  as  one  method  of  slowing  the  na- 
tion's loss  of  dollars  through  tourism. 

This  one  ostensibly  will  be  only  a  tempo- 
rary emergency  measure.  In  some  distant 
future  the  ordinary  citizen  of  the  United 
States  could  regain  hia  cherished  right  to 
travel  and  traditional  freedom  of  movement. 

But.  as  the  French  say,  "nothing  Is  as  per- 
manent as  the  temporary."  In  government 
bureaucracy  restrictive  measures  usually  be- 
come permanent.  Indeed,  was  a  tax  ever 
rescinded?  Americans  are  still  paying  taxes 
Imposed  as  temporary  measures  during 
World  War  11. 

There  Is  hardly  any  doubt  that  a  tax  on 
travel  to  Europe.  If  It  Is  ever  Imposed,  will 
hurt  the  less-affluent,  especially  teachers  and 
students  ever  eager  to  acquire  a  bit  more 
culture. 

It  will  mean  little  to  the  well-heeled  heavy 
spenders  of  the  International  Jet  set  who  will 
continue  to  shuttle  to  the  plush  cafes  and 
discotheques  of  Europe  and  New  Tork. 

A  tax  that  only  the  affluent  can  pay  Is  a 
particularly  undemocratic  way  of  curbing 
American  urge  to  travel  abroad.  A  wiser 
method  to  stop  the  drain  on  the  dollar,  more 
m  the  spirit  of  American  democracy,  was 
suggested  by  Senate  majority  leader  Mike 
Mansfield.  D-Mont. 

Why  not,  he  asked,  bring  home  the  220,000 
American  soldiers  who  are  still  In  Europe? 
Under  the  protection  of  the  American  "nu- 
clear umbrella,"  the  West  European  nations 
are  now  strong  enough  to  defend  themselves 
m  a  limited  war  with  Russia. 

The  fact  Is.  of  course,  that  the  Russians 
are  too  busy  with  their  Red  Chinese  enemy 
and  their  own  economic  troubles  to  embark 
on  military  adventures  In  Europe.  Moscow's 
military  strategists  never  relished  the  Idea 
of  a  possible  conflict  on  two  fronts — In  the 
Far  East  and  West. 

NATO  still  serves  as  a  guarantee  against  a 
revival  of  Russian  aggression,  but  It  no  longer 
needs  the  presence  of  American  divisions  In 
Europe. 

Another  practical  suggestion  was  made  by 
Prof.  Robert  Strausz-Hupe.  director  of  the 
Foreign  Policy  Institute  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  In  his  view,  a  drastic  reduc- 
tion In  the  swoUen  staffs  of  U.S.  agencies 
operating  abroad  would  be  an  effective  meas- 
ure to  cure  the  Ills  of  the  American  balance 
of  payments. 

The  American  ambassador  to  BrazU  said 
recently  that  his  diplomatic  mission  would 
not  be  worse  off  for  a  26  to  40  per  cent  reduc- 
tion In  manpower. 

As  Strausz-Hupe  pointed  out,  U.S.  missions 
abroad  "teem  with  all  kinds  of  experts  who 
are  supposed  to  render  all  kinds  of  services 
to  the  respective  host  countries."  Yet  such 
services  to  the  local  populace  could  and 
should  be  provided  by  the  Indigenous  gov- 
ernments at  their  own  expense. 

To  save  some  tSOO  mUUon,   the  govern- 
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ment  bureaucracy  Is  again  encroaching  on 
the  American's  faet-v&nlshlng  rights. 

As  yet.  It  seems,  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion has  done  little  to  trim  the  top-heavy 
"diplomatic"  staffs  abroad  or  bring  the 
American  soldiers  home  from  Europe. 

Perhaps,  Strausz-Hupe  suggested,  before 
the  physician  attempts  to  cure  his  patients, 
he  should  make  every  effort  to  cure  himself. 

The  Imposition  of  a  tourist  tax  Is  also  a 
two-edged  sword  since  governments  threat- 
ened with  the  loss  of  American  tourists  are 
bound  to  retaliate. 

It  will  certainly  stop  the  flow  of  young 
Europeans  who  have  been  coming  In  ever 
greater  numbers  to  the  United  States  to  see 
with  their  own  eyes  what  America  Is  really 
like. — Leon  Dennen.  Newspaper  Enterprise 
Association. 


The  Threat  of  Rntsia't  Rising  Strategic 
Power 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  26,  1968 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Members  of  Congress,  including  myself, 
hav?  referred  to  the  fine  study  done  last 
year  for  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee by  the  American  Security  Coimcil 
entitled,  "The  Changing  Strategic  Mili- 
tary Balance,  United  States  Versus 
U.S.S.R." 

Although  Issued  last  July,  this  report 
was  so  hard  hitting  and  imlque  that  It 
is  still  frequently  covered  in  press  ac- 
counts and  maintains  a  high  place 
among  the  unclassified  documents  cited 
in  discussing  the  questions  of  U.S. 
strategic  superiority  over  the  Soviet 
Union. 

This  report  has  recently  been  aug- 
mented by  other  studies  and  together 
they  form  the  basis  for  an  article  In  the 
February  issue  of  Reader's  Digest  by 
John  G.  Hubbell. 

I  commend  Reader's  Digest  for  bring- 
ing this  vital  problem  to  the  attention  of 
millions  of  Americans  who  have  the 
greatest  stake  In  our  policies,  but  who 
are,  for  the  most  part,  unaware  of  the 
problem. 

As  Mr.  Hubbell  states,  we  have  given 
away  our  superiority  because — 

Early  In  this  decade  the  Idea  took  root  at 
high  levels  of  our  government  that  the  Soviet 
Union  had  abandoned  Its  goal  of  World 
dominion,  that  continued  American  military 
supremacy  could  only  provoke  the  Soviets 
and  block  the  building  of  "bridges  of  under- 
standing." 

The  result  is  that  we  are  dangerously 
close  to  being  surpassed  by  the  Commu- 
nists who  are  concentrating  on  gaining 
the  lesui  In  the  categories  of  space  weap- 
ons, ICBM's,  an  ABM  system,  and 
strategic  bombers. 

The  threat  of  nuclear  blackmail  by 
the  Soviet  Union  seems  absurd  until  one 
reads  of  the  gains  which  the  United 
States  has  allowed  them  to  make. 

I  Include  at  this  point  the  article  en- 
titled "The  Threat  of  Russia's  Rising 
Strategrlc  Power,"  from  the  Reader's 
Digest  of  February  1968: 

The  Threat  or  RtrssiA's  Rising  Strategic 
Power 

(No-TE. — According  to  highly  Informed 
sources,  the  cold  war  has  taken  a  chilling 
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new  turn:  as  a  result  of  miscalculations  and 
misconceptions,  our  shield  of  nuclear  su- 
premacy Is  slipping  from  us.  and  military 
ascendancy  may  soon  pass  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  Because  the  hour  Is  late,  an  informed 
citizenry  must  act — now.) 

(By  John  G.  Hubbell) 
In  1962  the  United  States  had  the  capabil- 
ity of  delivering  two  and  a  half  to  ten  times 
as  much  nuclear  firepower  as  the  Soviet 
Union.  By  1967.  the  estimate  is  that  the 
Soviets  had  drawn  roughly  equal  to  us.  pos- 
sibly even  ahead  In  terms  of  deliverable 
megatonnage,  that  Is,  the  explosive  power  of 
the  warheads.  (One  megaton  equals  one  mil- 
lion tons  of  TNT.)  Present  indications  are 
that  the  Soviets,  with  their  larger  rockets 
and  more  powerful  warheads,  will  have  a 
clear  lead  by  1969,  and  will  open  a  massive 
gap  by  1971 — with  the  capability  to  deliver 
from  twice  as  much  to  perhaps  ten  times  as 
much  nuclear  megatonnage.  In  other  words, 
the  situation  by  1971  will  be  almost  exactly 
the  reverse  of  what  it  was  In  1962.  when  our 
strategic  supremacy  was  such  that  the  So- 
viets had  no  choice  but  to  accede  to  our 
demands  during  the  Cuban  missile  crisis. 

Such  was  the  startling  picture  presented 
last  summer  to  Rep.  L.  Mendel  Rivers  (D.. 
S.C).  chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  by  a  distinguished  panel  of 
17  military  and  weapons  experts  of  the  Amer- 
ican Security  Council.  Chaired  by  Gen. 
Bernard  A.  Schrlever.  USAP  (Ret),  the 
officer  most  responsible  for  development  of 
our  mtercontlnental-balUstlc-mlsslle  dCBM) 
force,  the  panel,  at  Rivers'  request,  confined 
Itself  to  a  study  of  unclassified  sources,  ob- 
vlotisly  drawing  on  those  It  knew  to  be  sound. 
In  94  grim  pages,  the  panel  detailed  the  de- 
cline of  American  strategic  power  as  against 
the  Soviet  Union's  visible,  across-the-board 
drive  for  overwhelming  strategic  supremacy. 
They  advised  that  we  virtually  had  forfeited 
the  initiative  to  the  U.S.S.R.  in  the  rapidly 
accelerating  field  of  military  technology. 

The  experts  concluded  that  there  still  is 
time — short,  to  be  sure — to  reestablUh  an 
American  strategic  posture  that  can  provide 
us  with  freedom  to  take  appropriate  action 
during  crises  and  ensure  that  this  country 
win  prevail  should  a  nuclear  attack  ever  oc- 
cur. But  the  panel,  noting  the  long  lead 
times  needed  for  new  weapons  development 
and  production,  warned.  "Time  is  on  the  side 
of  those  who  use  it." 

Last  fall,  two  more  authoritative  studies 
appeared.  One  was  The  Soviet  Military  Tech- 
nological Challenge,  by  an  equally  distin- 
guished panel '  at  the  highly  respected  Cen- 
ter for  Strategic  Studies  of  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity. The  other  was  Peace  and  the  Strategy 
conflict,'  an  Impressive  book  by  William  R. 
Klntner.  a  former  member  of  the  Planning 
Staff  of  the  National  Security  Council,  now 
deputy  director  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania's Foreign  Policy  Research  Institute 
These  two  new  studies  confirmed  that  unless 
present  trends  are  quickly  reversed  the 
United  States  seems  certain  In  the  1970'6 
to  find  Itself  In  a  markedly  inferior  strategic 
position  to  the  Soviet  Union,  with  possibly 
disastrous  mllltery-polltlcal  results. 


■Chaired  by  Adm.  Arlelgh  Burke.  USN 
(Ret),  former  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 
Some  of  the  other  members :  General  Schrle- 
ver; Dr.  Harold  Agnew.  director  of  the  Weap- 
ons Division  at  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission's Los  Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory: 
Dr.  Robert  D.  Crane,  senior  staff  member. 
Hudson  Institute.  Lt.  Gen.  Arthur  Trudeau. 
former  Chief  of  Research  and  Development 
for  the  Army;  and  Dr.  Ihomas  Wolfe,  pro- 
fessor at  George  Washington  University's 
Sino-Sovlet  Institute. 

=  Published  by  Frederick  A.  Praeger. 
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CALCULATED    RISK 

What  comes  through  In  these  studies  and 
from  many  additional  Interviews  la  that 
early  In  this  decade  the  idea  took  root  at 
high  levels  of  our  government  that  the  So- 
viet Union  had  abandoned  lU  goal  of  world 
dominion,  that  continued  American  military 
supremacy  could  only  provoke  the  Soviets 
and  block  the  building  of  -bridges  of  under- 
standing.'  Since  the  Soviets  had  •mellowed." 
the  United  States  had  a  chance  to  seize  the 
Initiative  In  •sUblllzlng"  the  International 
political  climate.  The  best  way  to  do  this 
would  be  to  exchange  U.S.  military  superiority 
for  U  S.-Sovlet  mlUUry  equality.  When  the 
Soviets  were  shown  in  so  dramatic  a  way  that 
we  are  not  bent  on  war,  and  conquest,  they 
would  halt  their  side  of  the  arms  race. 

This  idea  was  supported  strongly  by  mem- 
bers of  the  academic  community  and  a  few 
scientists  influential  at  powerful  positions  in 
the  Defense  Department  and  In  the  White 
House.  They  argued  that  military  technology 
had  reached  a  "plateau,"  with  no  new  tech- 
nological mountains  to  climb  and  an  inevita- 
ble nuclear  stalemate. 

Against  this  position  was  ranged  the  argu- 
ment that,  "however  much  the  United  States 
had  hoped  that  the  Soviets  had  "mellowed." 
they  had  not  done  so  la  fact  Until  concrete 
evidence  was  forthcoming  that  they  had 
abandoned  their  goal  of  world  dominion — 
until,  for  example,  they  stopped  fomenting 
"wars  of  national  liberation."  permitted  free 
elections  In  captive  states  and  agreed  to  on- 
site  Inspections  of  their  nuclear  and  space 
activities — the  United  States  had  no  choice 
but  to  guard  Jealously  Its  military  suprem- 
acy. Because  no  technological  "plateau" 
was  In  sight,  that  continued  supremacy  de- 
pended on  maintaining  a  technological  lead 
over  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  any  case.  Congress  and  the  public  were 
given  no  real  chance  to  debate  the  Issue.  Says 
a  recently  retired  .senior  officer.  ■Por  seven 
years  the  Defense  Department  has  been  de- 
liberately implementing  policies  whose  aim 
appears  to  be  to  achieve  only  strategic  equal- 
ity with  the  Soviet  Union.  The  rationale  is 
that  this  would  help  bring  about  a  poltlcal 
detente  with  th->  Soviets  and  deescalate  the 
arms  race.  This  policy  has  not  been  carried 
out  in  the  open,  but  under  the  guise  of  a 
super-efflcient  cost-effeotlveness.  The  result 
Is  that  the  American  people  have  been  cost- 
analyzed  Into  a  dangerous  strategic  position." 
In  entering  into  the  1963  Nuclear  Test  Ban 
Treaty  barring  all  aboveground  nuclear  test- 
ing, still  hailed  by  Administration  officials  as 
the  greatest  step  yet  toward  ending  the  cold 
war,  the  United  States  took  what  many 
knowledgeable  men  regard  as  a  dangerous  cal- 
culated risk.  The  Soviets  decided  to  sign  the 
treaty,  which  permits  no  on-.slte  Inspection, 
only  after  completing  their  1961-1963  test 
series,  the  most  extensive  and  sophisticated 
ever.  In  this  series  they  surged  far  ahead  of 
us  in  very-high-yield  nuclear  weapons  tech- 
nology,^ thus  the  treaty  served  to  safeguard 
their  lead 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  Commitee's 
Preparedness  Investigating  Subcommittee 
held  29  closed  hearings  on  this  treat,  taking 
exhaustive  testimony  from  19  key  witnesses. 
Significantly,  four  of  the  seven  members  of 
the  subcommittee  voted  against  ratification. 
Senior  officers  and  nuclear  scientists  involved 
believe  that  had  they  and  the  dissenters  been 
able  to  s:\y  publicly  what  they  knew — they 
could  not  and  still  cannot  because  their  In- 
formation is  secret — the  Senate  might  not 
have  ratified  the  treaty.  Moreover,  some  now 
Insist  that,  because  certain  safeguards  pro- 
posed by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  not 
been  fully  kept.  It  would  take  a  long  time — 


•For  Instance,  the  Soviets  must  know — 
and  we.  since  we  have  not  tested  in  the  very- 
high-yield  field,  can  only  guess — what  effect 
tremendous  bursts  of  hot  X  rays  from  super- 
megaton  shots  in  space  would  have  on  In- 
coming ICBMs. 
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perhaps  too  long — for  the  United  States  to 
resume  a  comprehensive  atmospheric  nu- 
clear-testing-and-development  program,  if 
necessary. 

TXCHNOLOCT    WON'T    STAND    STILI. 

The  Defense  Department's  cost-conscious 
civilian  managers  long  ago  decreed  that  no 
new  weapons-development  project  may  pro- 
ceed unless  a  clear-cut  military  need  for  It 
can  be  demonstrated— i.e.,  any  new  Ameri- 
can strategic-weapons-development  pro- 
grams must  be  reactions  to  Innovations  by 
potential  enemies.  Many  promising  new 
projects  have  been  canceled  or  cut  back,  and 
our  high-risk,  high-payoff  military  research 
and  development  has  been  stlfied.  Our  major 
operational  strategic  weapons  systems  were 
already  on  the  drawing  boards  before  this 
decade  began 

■  One  of  the  greatest  faults  of  US  policy- 
makers," says  Dr  Harold  Agnew,  "Is  that  they 
seem  not  to  understand  that  technology 
never  will  be  stagnant.  It  will  not  stand  still." 
Citing  a  Soviet  Defense  Ministry  document 
explaining  that  the  U.S  S  R.  "is  not  limiting 
Itself  to  those  military  means  which  the 
adversary  already  has."  Dr  Agnew  says.  "We 
are  completely  vulnerable  to  new  systems 
which  we  have  not  heard  about,  but  which 
all  of  a  sudden  appear."  According  to  the 
Georgetown  Center  study,  our  gravest  dan- 
ger Is  that  we  will  be  taken  by  technological 
surprise.  Military  technology  has  reached  a 
point  where  strategic -weapons  break- 
throughs which  could  nullify  the  strongest 
existing  defense  posture  are  possible.  Many 
authorities  argue  that  our  intelligence  on 
the  Soviet  Union  is  not  good  enough,  and 
that  we  simply  do  not  know  enough  of 
Soviet  Intentions  and  future  technological 
efforts. 

The  Soviets  are  striving  to  surpass  us  In 
these  ways: 

By  establishing  the  beginning  of  a  space- 
weapons  arsenal.  While  we  have  engaged  In 
predominantly  nonmllitary  space  programs, 
the  Soviet  effort  has  been  militarily  oriented. 
We  have  invested  some  $30  billion  in  our 
national  space  programs,  but,  according  to 
the  American  Security  Council  panel,  less 
than  one-third  of  It  In  military  programs. 
Tlie  Defense  Department  last  November 
had  to  report  that  the  Soviets,  who  have 
violated  treaties  and  agreements  whenever  It 
has  suited  their  purposes,  could  this  year  put 
into  operation  orbital  nuclear  weapons  that 
could  hit  us  with  only  three  minutes'  notice 
The  Defense  Department  was  "not  con- 
cerned." 

The  background  to  this  situation  Is  In- 
credible: In  October  1963,  a  United  Nations 
resolution  banned  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion from  space.  Both  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  agreed  to  comply  with  this 
resolution,  but  subsequently  the  Soviets 
noted  that  the  agreement  did  not  ban  the 
development  or  manufacture  of  such  weap- 
ons. 

On  July  4.  1965.  Communist  Party  boss 
Leonid  Brezhnev  said  that  the  Soviets  pos- 
sess orbital  rockets.  Since  September  1966  the 
Soviets  have  been  carrying  out  a  series  of 
spaceflight  tests,  and  US.  ofBclals  soon  de- 
duced that  the  Soviets  were  working  out 
techniques  for  the  re-entry  of  warheads  from 
space  vehicles.  Inexplicably,  we  then  entered 
Into  a  formal  treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  more  than  100  other  nations  (most  of 
whom  would  not  be  competent  to  do  so)  not 
to  orbit  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  The 
space  treaty,  like  the  1963  test-ban  treaty, 
contains  no  provision  for  Inspection. 

By  recently  undertaking  a  rapid  expansion 
of  their  intercontinental-balllstic-mlssUe 
force.  At  the  end  of  1966  the  Soviets  had  an 
estimated  340  ICBMs — and,  since  they  have 
been  rapidly  expanding  this  force  and  have 
the  capability  of  adding  200  to  404  per  year, 
they  may  surpass  us  by  late  1969. 

The  United  States  In  1971  will  continue  to 
have  the  1000  land-based  ICBMs  we  have 
now — Mlnuteman  missiles.  The  new  Minute- 
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man  III  missiles  are  to  carry  several  warheads 
each,  which  can  be  guided  after  launch  to 
separate  targets.  In  addition,  they  will  be 
stuffed  with  decoys  and  other  devices  to  en- 
sure penetration  of  Soviet  defenses  Called 
MIRV  (MulUple  Independent  Re-entry  Ve- 
hicles), this  concept  also  Is  being  applied  In 
our  undersea  ballistic-mlsslle-firlng  fiect, 
where  Polaris  missiles  are  to  t>e  supplemented 
with  a  MIRV  missile  called  Poseidon,  which 
may  carry  up  to  ten  warheads.'  It  all  sounds 
like  a  lot  of  retaliatory  striking  power  The 
trouble  Is  that  It  may  not  all  be  there  if  we 
ever  are  forced  to  retaliate. 

According  to  a  British  Defense  Ministry 
source.  It  Is  widely  believed  that  the  Soviets 
have  developed  their  own  MIRV  missiles. 
each  of  which  could  release  a  "shower  of 
H-bombs"  (perhaps  up  to  ten).  Further, 
Soviet  missiles  have  the  size  and  their  boos- 
ters the  thrust  to  carry  warheads  containing 
far  more  nuclear  firepower  than  ours — war- 
heads so  powerful  that  they  might  be  effec- 
tive against  our  underground  ICBMs.  As 
Klntner  points  out,  missile  accuracies  con- 
stantly are  Improving,  for  the  Soviets  as  well 
as  for  us.  and  It  Is  likely  that  by  1970  the  So- 
viets will  be  able  to  drop  ICBM  warheads 
within  1500  feet  of  bull's-eye. 

By  maintaining  and  modernizing  what  Is 
today  the  world's  largest  strategic  bombard- 
ment force.  The  Soviets  have  ostensibly 
agreed  with  all  who  insist  that  the  manned 
bomber  is  obsolete.  Yet.  they  have  a  force 
of  1 100  bombers — the  largest  In  the  world — 
which  they  have  been  modernizing.  Soviet 
strategists  say  their  bomb  force  Is  meant  to 
attack  In  mop-up  fashion,  behind  an  ICBM 
strike,  and  they  would  first  launch  nuclear 
missiles  from  beyond  the  range  of  our  anti- 
aircraft defenses. 

By  last  August  our  nuclear-bomber  fleet 
had  shrunk  to  635  aircraft  ( from  upwards  of 
1600  In  1962)  :  80  supersonic  B-58s  and  555 
aging  B-52S.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have 
been  advising  the  Defense  Department  and 
Congress  of  an  Increasingly  urgent  need  for 
an  advanced  aircraft  which  would  carry  at 
least  as  heavy  a  bombload  as  the  B-52,  but 
which  would  be  much  superior  to  It  In  per- 
formance and  filled  with  devices  to  enable  It 
to  thwart  present  enemy  air  defenses. 

Engineering  development  for  such  an  ad- 
vanced bomber  has  long  been  ready.  Congress 
has  appropriated  the  funds  and  urged  the 
Department  of  Defense  (DOD)  to  proceed. 
But  DOD  has  persistently  refused  to  act;  it 
sees  no  need  for  a  new  manned  bomber.  At 
the  same  time.  It  has  spent  huge  sums 
beefing  up  later-model  B-52s  so  that  they 
can  perform  against  Soviet  air  defenses 
through  the  mld-1970's.  By  1975,  General 
Schrlever  explains,  "The  B-62  will  represent 
a  nearly  30-year-old  technology,  and  It  Is 
difficult  to  understand  how  It  could  by  that 
■time  be  considered  an  effective  strategic 
weapons  system." 

Also  baffling  the  Pentagon  order  for  210 
PB-lllAs  for  the  strategic  bombardment 
force.  The  PB-lllA  (a  modified  version  of 
the  TPX.  a  fighter  bomber)  will  be  small, 
able  to  carry  only  a  light  bombload  and  an 
Inadequate  number  of  sensing  devices  and 
penetration  aids,  and  will  require  midair  re- 
fueling for  intercontinent.»l  range. 

Hence,  despite  Its  protestations.  DOD  seems 
to  agree  that  we  Kill  need  a  manned  bomber 
force.  If  so.  we  ought  to  be  building  a  modern 
bomber  force  designed  specific.illy  for  the 
strategic  mission. 

According  to  the  American  Security  Coun- 
cil Panel,  one  of  the  main  reasons  the  Pen- 
tagon has  refused  to  order  a  new  manned 
bomber  Is  that  the  whole  idea  of  a  manned 
bomber  force  is  considered  "provocative" — 
to  keep  such  a  force  from  being  wiped  out 
by  an  enemy  missile  strike.  It  would  have  to 
be  launched  before  enemy  missiles  arrived 
In  the  United  States.  The  Pentagon  worries 
that  this  smacks  of  a  first-strike  strategy, 


•  See  "Poseidon— New  Chapter  in  Missilery." 
Reader's  Digest.  January  '68. 
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and  we  must  do  all  We  can  to  convince  the 
Soviets  that  we  never  would  strike  first. 

By  developing  an  antl-ballistlc-mlsslle 
(ABM)  system.  In  late  1966,  the  Administra- 
tion revealed  that  ti\e  Soviets  have  been 
widely  deploying  ABM  defenses.  Many  strate- 
gists find  it  difficult  to  believe  the  Soviets 
would  be  investing  in  so  hugely  expensive 
an  undert-iklng  without  high  confidence  that 
their  system  is  effective  or  can  be  made 
etiectlve  by  an  aggressively  advancing  Soviet 
ABM  technology.  Indeed,  the  Georgetown 
Center  suggests  that  It  could  be  well  within 
Soviet  technological  capabilities  to  produce 
a  system  whereby  a  network  of  artificial  space 
satellites  could  track  our  ICBMs  during 
tlielr  boost  phase,  so  Uiat  ABM  missiles  could 
be  launched  to  kill  our  missiles  before  the 
decoys  and  warheads  got  a  chance  to  sepa- 
rate from  the  boosters. 

Moreover,  the  Soviets'  offensive  force — 
their  first-strike  ICBMs  and  orbital  bombs — 
could  be  part  and  parcel  of  their  ABM  capa- 
bility. The  electromagnetic  radiations  from 
their  very-high-yield  blasts  might  disrupt 
our  command -control  communications  by 
burning  out  circuits  and  fusing  wires  to- 
gether, thus  Immobilizing  our  strike-back 
missiles. 

Por  nearly  a  year,  tlie  U.S.  response  to  the 
soviet  ABM  deployment  was  to  try  to  talk 
them  out  of  It,  an  effort  which  Is  continuing 
but  which  thus  far  has  proved  unsuccessful 
Last  September,  it  was  announced  that  we 
will  build  a  limited  ABM  defense.  Its  primary 
purpose,  we  are  told,  will  be  to  defend  against 
the  kind  of  modest  ICBM  attack  Red  China 
will  be  able  to  launch  by  1972  or  1973. 

The  Administration  emphasized  that  It  has 
no  intention  of  building  a  full-scale  ABM 
defense,  the  explanation  being  that  this 
would  only  force  the  Soviets  to  devise  new 
ways  to  penetrate  with  their  offensive  forces. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
said.  "They  have  been  building  up  their 
strategic  missile  forces.  Ve  had  no  choice 
but  to  take  some  additional  steps  to  maln- 
tiiln  the  adequacy  of  our  own  deterrent." 

Thus,  since  we  have  been  unable  to  argue 
the  Soviets  out  of  deploying  an  ABM  de- 
fense, we  are  to  deploy  one  designed  to  blunt 
an  attack  from  Red  China,  one  reason  being 
that  the  Soviets  are  expanding  their  strategic 
missile  force.  Such  woolly  rationalizing  Is 
difficult  to  follow.  The  fact  Is  that  the  ABM 
field  Is  one  wherein  major  breakthroughs  are 
possible  and  where  we,  with  our  still  sub- 
stantial leads  on  the  Soviets  in  advanced 
electronics  and  computer  technologies,  stlU 
could  achieve  superiority.  Since  the  evidence 
warrants  our  entry  into  this  field,  we  would 
be  well  advised  to  work  as  rapidly  as  possible 
toward  breakthroughs  which  will  give  us  the 
best  possible  balllstlc-nUssUe  defense  against 
all  potential  enemies. 

Apart  from  provoking  the  Sovlete.  reluc- 
tance to  proceed  with  a  full-scale  ABM  system 
was  based  on  the  military  axiom  that  the 
best  defense  Is  a  good  offense.  Our  military 
leaders  agree — provided  the  United  States 
plans  a  good  offense  for  the  future.  "But  we 
haven't  done  this  for  the  past  six  or  seven 
years."  says  Schrlever.  "The  Defense  Depart- 
ment has  refused  to  give  the  nation  the 
best  offensive  deterrent  to  Soviet  aggression. 
We  are  plau:ing  ourselves  In  a  position  where 
the  Soviets  might  be  able  to  make  cold,  hard 
calculations  about  the  posslblUty  of  knock- 
ing out  our  offensive  capability  with  a  sur- 
prise attack.  This  position  should  b«  unac- 
ceptable to  all  of  us." 

THE    OeCiaiON    IS    OtJBS 

The  American  Security  Council  and 
Georgetown  Center  studies  and  the  Klntner 
book,  and  Indeed,  the  Soviets  themselves 
make  It  clear  that  the  U.S.S.R.  has  no  Inten- 
tion of  settling  for  "mutual  deterrence,"  but 
is  aiming  Instead  for  military  supmnacy;  In 
fact,  the  evidence  has  become  so  ominously 
convincing  that  we  must  worry  about  the 
years  Just  ahead. 
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Leading  Soviet  strategists  time  and  again 
publicly  have  Insisted  that  victory  In  nuclear 
war  will  go  to  the  side  that  Is  best  prepared 
to  wage  nuclear  war.  and  that  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  so  preparing  Itself;  and  Klntner 
finds  that  the  Soviets  lay  great  stress  on  the 
value  of  a  preemptive  surprise  attack — with 
no  formal  declaration  of  war.  Moreover,  says 
Klntner,  America  will  be  their  main  ad- 
versary. 

It  was  Inevitable  that  the  Soviets,  having 
mastered  their  own  nuclear  and  missile  tech- 
nologies, would  gain  on  us.  It  is  not  Inevi- 
table tlMit  they  achieve  supremacy.  But. 
should  they  score  breakthroughs  in  the  of- 
fensive or  defensive  t-echnologles  we  know 
that  they  are  developing,  or  come  up  with 
highly  reliable  new  strategic  systems  we  have 
not  yet  heard  of.  It  could  overnight  shift  the 
balance  of  strategic  power  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  Even  If  this  did  not  mean  that  the 
Soviets  would  launch  a  nuclear  war  against 
us — a  possibility  that  no  longer  should  be 
considered  remote — the  Georgetown  Center 
spells  out  what  we  surely  could  expect :  a  far 
more  aggressive  Soviet  foreign  policy;  U.S. 
concessions  on  many  Issties  long  in  conten- 
tion; a  greatly  Inhibited  U.S.  response  to 
communist-Inspired  wars  of  liberation; 
greater  support  for  the  Soviet  Union  from 
nonaligned  nations.  In  short,  It  would  mean 
an  end  to  the  cold  war.  with  victory  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Congress  is  charged  by  the  Constitution 
with  the  maintenance  of  the  armed  forces, 
and  for  years  the  armed-services  committees 
of  Congress  have  been  pleading  with  the  De- 
fense Department  to  proceed  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  strategic-weapons  tech- 
nologies that  our  military  professionals  and 
all  logic  insist  must  be  developed.  But  the 
Defense  Department  has  consistently  refused 
to  act.  Congress'  armed-services  committees 
need  the  support  of  an  Informed  American 
public.  The  decision  to  retain  military  su- 
premacy still  rests  with  the  people — but  the 
hour  Is  very  late. 


New  Communities  in  the  Nation's  Future 


HON.  JAMES  KEE 

OF   WEST   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  26, 1968 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  older 
cities  "just  grew,"  like  Topsy,  a  new 
community  does  not.  It  is  a  planned, 
carefully  programed  development  which 
provides  more  homes,  stores,  and  jobs.  It 
can  be  built  on  the  edge  of  a  metropoli- 
tan area,  on  a  bypassed  tract  within  an 
existing  city  or  on  the  site  of  an  existing 
small  town. 

The  President's  proposal  will  aid  the 
development  of  hope  for  crowded  urban 
dwellers  and  for  those  who  are  forced  to 
move  because  of  urban  development  or 
renewal  projects.  New  communities  can 
provide  additional  housing  in  a  Nation 
that  sorely  needs  more  housing.  They 
can  offer  opportunities  for  effective  land 
use  and  for  the  preservation  of  natural 
resourceis.  They  can  provide  the  show- 
cases for  the  products  and  skills  of  mod- 
em science  and  technology  in  such  fields 
as  housing  construction,  recreation,  land- 
scaping, and  public  facilities  develop- 
ment. They  can  present  us  with  the 
golden  opportimity  to  take  a  new  direc- 
tion in  urban  development. 

The  President  has  called  the  attention 
of  all  to  the  plight  of  our  Nation's  cities. 
On  the  one  hand,  there  is  creeping  blight 
and  deterioration.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  the  fruits  of  ill- planned  or  un- 
planned development. 
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The  New  Communities  Act  is  a  pro- 
gram that  provides  P'ederal  guarantees 
for  loans  to  make  new  community  devel- 
opment a  realistic  investment  for  the  pri- 
vate developer.  There  !s  relatively  little 
additional  Federal  financial  involve- 
ment. Also  it  will  provide  incentives  for 
cooperation  to  local,  public  agencies 
through  existing  loan  and  grant  pro- 
grams. 

The  Nation  cannot  afford  to  miss  this 
chance.  And,  we  in  Congress,  cannot 
overlook  this  opportunity  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  plight  of  our  cities.  Let 
us  support  the  Presidents  proposal. 


Letter  to  a  Captured  Pilot 


HON.  WILLIAMSON  S.  STUCKEY 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  26,  1968 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Free- 
doms Foundation  of  Valley  Forge  has 
awarded  Capt.  John  Duncan  Williams, 
Jr.,  one  of  its  top  Freedom  Awards. 

Captain  Williams  received  the  George 
Washington  Honor  Medal  for  a  letter  he 
wrote  to  a  captured  pilot. 

Captain  Williams  is  assigned  as  an  ac- 
tion officer  with  the  Public  Information 
Division.  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  Of- 
fice of  Information.  In  tliis  capacity  he 
is  responsible  for  assisting  news  media 
representatives  with  matters  relating  to 
coverage  of  air  operations  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

The  people  of  the  Eighth  District  of 
Georgia  which  it  is  my  privilege  to  rep- 
resent are  extremely  proud  of  Captain 
Williams'  accomplishments  and  of  his 
service  to  our  country. 

Captain  Williams  was  born  in  Fitz- 
gerald. Ga.  I  had  the  honor  of  attend- 
ing the  University  of  Georgia  with  him. 
He  is  both  a  graduate  of  the  university 
and  of  Boston  University.  Commissioned 
through  the  AFROTC  in  1955.  Cap- 
tain Williams  sen'ed  on  active  duty  un- 
til 1957  when  he  entered  the  inactive  Re- 
serves. 

He  was  recalled  to  active  duty  in  1961 
and  was  assigned  to  duty  as  an  informa- 
tion officer  with  the  113th  Tactical 
Fighter  Squadron  at  Hulman  Field,  Ind. 
In  1962  he  became  831st  Division  director 
of  information  at  George  Air  Force  Base, 
Calif.  He  earned  a  master  of  science  in 
public  communications  via  Operation 
Bootstrap  before  leaving  George  Air 
Force  Base  for  duties  as  director  of  in- 
formation. Cam  Ranh  Bay  Air  Force 
Base.  Republic  of  Vietnam.  After  a  1-year 
tour  in  Vietnam,  he  returned  to  the 
continental  United  States  for  his  present 
assignment. 

Among  his  decorations  are  the  Bronze 
Star  Medal  with  "V"  Device,  First  Oak 
Leaf  Cluster  to  the  Bronze  Star  Medal, 
the  Air  Medal,  and  the  Air  Force  Out- 
standing Unit  Award. 

Captain  Williams'  award-winning  let- 
ter reads  as  follows : 

Letteb  to  a  Captttreo  Pilot 
Camp  op  DETEN'noN. 
Captured  U.S.  Pilots. 
Care  of:  Hanoi  Post  Office. 

Deab  Bob:  I  know  that  Hanoi  censors  or 
stops  delivery  on  meet  of  your  mall,  but  IX 
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there's   any   chance   at  all    that   this   letter 
might  get  through,  it's  worth  the  effort. 

No  doubt  the  Haool  Conununlsts  tell  you 
every  day  about  all  that's  going  wrong  In 
the  United  States— street  rlou.  peace 
marches,  hawk-dove  feuds,  the  hippie  move- 
ment and  so  on. 

There  Is  probably  an  element  of  truth  in 
what  they  say  but  I  don't  think  they're  tell- 
ing It  like  It  really  is.  That's  why  I'm  writ- 
ing— to  try  to  set  the  record  straight. 

First  of  all,  It's  not  all  a  "bed  of  roses" 
here — there  are  plenty  of  thorns.  These  riots 
In  the  city  ghettos  are  pretty  bad.  In  the 
last  year  several  thousand  rioters  disrupted 
ten  cities  and.  of  course,  received  a  great 
deal  of  press  coverage.  I'm  stire  Hanoi  told 
you  about  each  riot.  But  almost  200  million 
Americans  In  ten  thousand  cities  didn't  riot. 
They  earned  their  livings,  went  to  church 
voted,  paid  taxes,  pursued  th^lr  studies  and 
maybe  enjoyed  a  ball  game  tor  a  concert. 
They  didn't  get  a  lot  of  attention  Oood  citi- 
zenship Is  still  so  conunonplace  In  this  cotu- 
try  that  it  doesn't  rate  headlines 

A  lot,  too,  has  been  said  about  the  fierce 
debate*  between  "hawk"  and  "dove  "  But  If 
Haaol  thinks  our  country  is  really  deeply 
split,  thev-^e  badly  mistaken.  If  Ho  Chi  Mlnb 
thinks  he  can  And  support  or  sympathy  m 
either  camp,  he's  Just  pipe  dreaming. 

It's  Juat  that  there  U  honest  disagreement 
on  how  to  pursue  our  country's  beet 
Interests. 

It  win  probably  never  dawn  on  the  Hanoi 
people  that  in  this  democracy  you  can  dis- 
agree without  being  disloyal  or  that  dissent 
Is  both  a  right  and  a  duty  of  our  citizens. 

Hanoi  has  probably  told  you  that  the 
drug-ridden  hippie  movement  typifies  the 
decadence  of  the  American  p>eople.  Sure,  the 
handful  of  real  hippies  are  weird  and  Just  as 
bizarre  as  they  appear  in  all  the  magazines 
and  newspapers.  They  make  colorful  copy 
but  so  did  the  goldflah  swallowers.  the  "zoot 
suiters"  and  the  beatniks  who  all  had  their 
moment  then  faded  and  passed,  leaving  the 
fabric  of  American  society  about  as  they 
found  It. 

I  know  you  ve  heard  about  the  big  "peace" 
ntarch  on  the  Pentagon.  One  of  the  leaders 
of  the  march,  a  man,  incidentally,  generally 
thought  to  o«  Intelligent,  described  the 
marchers  as  "thoughtfxil,  dedicated,  cour- 
ageous  yoiing  Americana."  What  a  Joke  I 

Maybe  he  referred  to  the  thoughtful  way 
they  smashed  windows,  their  dedicated 
marijuana  smoking  or  their  courageous  man- 
ner of  spouting  foulmouthed  slogans  and 
waving  their  Viet  Cong  flags! 

If  they've  told  you  that  you  are  a  "for- 
gotten man"  and  that  your  government 
doeent  care  what  happens  to  you.  well, 
that's  Just  so  much  hogwash.  Every  day  peo- 
ple m  the  highest  levels  of  our  government 
apply  concentrated  effort  to  get  you  released 
or  exchanged. 

Someday  they'll  And  a  way, 

I  think  that  all  these  Americans  I've  been 
talking  about — the  solid  citizens,  the  hip- 
pies, the  dissenters — realize  In  one  way  or 
another  that  you  and  our  other  men  there 
are  paying  a  high  price  for  their  right  to  be 
weird  or  different  or  whatever  they  want  to 
be.  M06t.  I'm  sure,  are  grateful.  The  other 
day  a  fighter  pilot  volunteered  to  go  back 
to  Southeast  Asia  t>ecause,  he  said.  "I  owe 
It  to  our  guys  in  Hanoi. " 

No  one  has  forgotten. 

I  guess  what  I've  been  trying  to  say  Is 
that  this  country,  our  United  States.  Is  still 
worth  fighting  for,  worth  dying  for,  and, 
perhaps  most  Important,  worth   living  for, 

JOBM. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  proud  of 
Captain  WUUams.  the  father  of  two 
daughters,  and  the  husband  of  Amelia 
Grlner.  of  OcUla.  Qa. 

It  Is  probable,  as  we  all  know,  that 
Captain  Williams'  letter  never  reached 
his  friend,  and  that  Is  a  sad  thing.  How- 
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ever,  I  believe  that  each  and  every  one 
of  us  deep  down  can  profit  from  the 
reading  of  his  letter. 

Captain  Williams  has  put  into  words 
what  I  often  feel.  I  am  proud  that  he  Is 
an  American  citizen,  a  Georgian,  and  a 
native  Eighth  District  citizen. 


February  27,  1968 


The  Wail  Street  Joarnal  Looks  at  Vietnam 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  26, 1968 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  February  23  printed  a 
remarkable  editorial  entitled  "The  Logic 
of  the  Battlefield. "  This  potent  editorial 
raises  some  basic  issues  about  the  nature 
of  the  war  In  Vietnam  which  seem  to 
have  escaped  our  policymakers.  The  edi- 
torial states: 

We  believe  the  Administration  U  duty- 
bound  to  recognize  that  no  battle  and  no 
war  la  worth  any  price,  no  matter  how  ruin- 
ous, and  that  In  the  case  of  Vietnam  It  may 
be  falUng  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
whole  place  and  cause  is  collapsing  from 
within. 

In  other  words,  the  charge  of  "peace 
at  any  price?"  may  be  answered  with  the 
question — "war  at  any  price?" 

All  wars  have  political  objectives. 
When  a  war's  cost  has  exceeded  its  polit- 
ical objective,  an  agonizing  reappraisal 
is  required. 

The  venerable  Wall  Street  Journal  is 
facing  up  to  some  hard  realities  that  the 
administration  has  ignored  too  long. 

The  editorial  follows: 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Feb.  23,  1968| 

Review  AND  Outlook  :  The  Locic  or  thx 
Battletielo 

We  think  the  American  people  should  be 
getting  ready  to  accept.  If  they  haven't  al- 
ready, the  proepect  that  the  whole  Vietnam 
effort  may  be  doomed:  It  may  be  failing  apart 
beneath  our  feet.  The  actual  military  situa- 
tion may  be  making  academic  the  philo- 
sophical arguments  for  the  Intervention  In 
the  first  place 

Granted,  there  Is  an  opposite  theory,  the 
"last  gasp"  notion  that  the  weeks'-long  wave 
of  assaults  on  cities  and  hamlets  Is  the 
enemy's  final  outburst  before  greatly  decreaa-* 
Ing  the  war's  Intensity  and  coming  to  the 
bargaining  table.  Perhaps  it  will  turn  out 
that  way.  but  right  now  the  evidence  does 
not  lend  the  theory  much  support. 

Hanoi  Is  believed  to  have  relatively  large 
numbers  of  troops  still  uncommitted  In  North 
Vietnam.  The  Communists  appear  to  be  get- 
ting ample  supplies  of  weapons  from  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Red  China.  As  long  as  the 
arms  keep  coming  and  there  are  Vietnamese 
Communists  to  use  them,  you  would  suppose 
they  could  keep  up  the  struggle  more  or  less 
Indefinitely.  Thus  far.  at  least,  they  are 
showing  with  a  vengeance  their  ability  to 
sow  destruction  and  demoralization  every- 
where. 

lleantlme  the  present  South  Vietnamese 
govtmment,  never  very  Impressive,  looks 
worse  and  worse.  Most  important,  the  govern- 
ment can't  protect  the  people  even  in  the 
heart  of  the  cltlee.  The  Salgon-U.S.  effort  to 
secure  village*  and  woo  villagers  to  the  gov- 
ernment side  haa  been  brought  to  a  halt. 
This  la  a  government  and  a  nation  In  chaos: 
how  long  can  It  go  on?  The  failing,  it  should 
be  stressed,  la  not  in  U.S.  will  or  valor,  but 


basically  In  something  lacking  in  Vietnam 
Itself. 

Aa  for  the  U.S.  military  undertaking,  the 
current  tactic  Is  sad  to  see:  The  wholesale 
destruction  of  towna  and  cities  In  order  to 
"save"  them,  killing  or  making  homeless  ref- 
ugees out  of  thousands  more  clvUlana.  While 
It  is  certainly  true  that  an  American  com- 
mander has  to  destroy  a  building  or  a  town 
if  he  considers  It  necessary  for  his  soldiers' 
safety,  the  scale  on  which  It  Is  going  on  is 
hardly  endearing  the  U.S.  or  Saigon  to  the 
populace. 

Hence  the  question;  Are  developments  on 
the  ground  making  bash  of  our  original, 
commendable  objectives? 

The  U.S.  went  in  to  keep  South  Vietnam 
out  of  Communist  hands.  But  no  matter 
what  our  forces  do.  they  can"t  seem  to  do 
that.  If  practically  nothing  Is  to  be  left  of 
government  or  nation,  what  is  there  to  be 
saved  for  what? 

The  U.S.  also  went  In  to  demonstrate  to 
Communist  China  that  It  couldn't  get  away 
with  this  kind  of  Indirect  aggression  and  that 
It  hadn't  better  try  direct  aggression  either. 
But  the  Communists  are  getting  away  with 
It;  they  are  putung  the  mighty  U.S.  throuRh 
a  wringer,  and  they  may  be  encouraged  to 
try  more  of  It. 

Should  such  be  the  upshot,  that  the  U.S. 
abandons  the  effort  not  because  It  "should" 
do  so  but  because  Its  purposes  have  become 
Irrelevant  In  the  light  of  events  on  the 
battlefield  and  of  Vietnamese  politics,  let  no 
one  blink  the  fact  that  It  will  be  a  disaster 
It  win  be  a  stunning  blow  to  the  U.S.  and 
the  West  In  the  larger  struggle  with  Inter- 
national communism.  At  home  It  will  be  a 
traumatic  experience  to  have  lost  a  war  In 
which  thousands  of  Americans  died  In  vain. 
The  only  thing  is  that  continuing  In  cir- 
cumstances so  unprepossessing  could  be  a 
worse  disaster.  If  It  had  In  fact  been  pos- 
sible for  the  U.S.  to  intervene  three  years 
ago  and  accomplish,  at  reasonable  cost,  the 
objective  of  saving  South  Vietnam.  It  prob- 
ably would  have  been  well  worth  doing.  But 
since  it  seems  Increasingly  doubtful  that  the 
original  purposes  can  any  longer  be  achieved 
the  logic  of  the  battlefield  suggests  that  the 
U.S.  could  get  forced  out  of  an  untenable 
position. 

We  don't  know  that  the  possibility  Is  be- 
ing squarely  faced  in  Washington;  It  seems 
rather  unlikely.  The  Administration  Insists 
that  the  Communist  drives  are  falling  of 
their  alms,  which  Senator  Fulbrlght  de- 
scribes as  "wholly  Irrational,  a  fantastic 
analysis."  President  Johnson  seems  more 
firmly  committed  to  Vietnam  than  ever. 

Now  stubbornness  up  to  a  point  is  a  vir- 
tue, but  stubbornness  can  also  go  beyond 
the  realm  of  reasonableness.  We  believe  the 
Administration  Is  dutybound  to  recognize 
that  no  battle  and  no  war  is  worth  any  price, 
no  matter  how  ruinous,  and  that  in  the  case 
of  Vietnam  it  may  be  falling  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  whole  place  and  cause  is 
collapsing  from  within. 

Conceivably  all  this  Is  wrong;  conceivably 
the  Communists  are  on  the  brink  of  defeat 
and  genuine  peace  talks  are  about  to  begin. 
It  doesn't  look  that  way.  and  as  long  as  It 
doesn't  everyone  had  better  be  prepared  for 
the  bitter  taste  of  a  defeat  beyond  America's 
power  to  prevent. 


Estonian  Independence 


HON.  ROBERT  TAFT.JR. 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  26.  1968 

Mr.  TAFT,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Saturday. 
February  24.  1968.  Americans  of  Estonian 
descent  observed  the  50th  anniversary  of 
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the  Declaration  of  the  Independence  of 
the  Estonian  Republic.  The  joy  that 
would  normally  accompany  such  an  oc- 
casion was  missing,  however.  For  the  past 
28  years,  Estonia  has  been  subjugated 
under  Commuiust  oppression. 

The  history  of  Russia's  domination  of 
the  Baltic  States  Is  well  known.  It  Is  con- 
demned by  all  of  the  free  nations  of  the 
world.  It  has.  In  fact,  never  been  recog- 
nized by  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  along  with  many  of  my 
colleagues,  I  join  in  expressing  the  wish 
that  Estonia  and  her  sister  Baltic  State 
countries  will  soon  walk  In  the  light  of 
freedom, 

Fannie  Hurst  It  Not  Dead 
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HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  26.  1968 
Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
and  all  peoples  concerned  with  freedom 
and  compassion  the  passing  of  a  truly 
great  and  concerned  humanitarian. 
Miss  Fannie  Danlelson  Hurst.  It  was  my 
personal  pleasure  and  privilege  to  have 
been  the  executive  producer  of  the  pop- 
ular "Fannie  Hurst"  TV  program  men- 
tioned in  the  following  New  York  Times 
article  of  Saturday,  February  24.  Those 
who  worked  close  to  this  great  American 
lady  felt  the  greatness  and  strength  of 
her  being.  Her  dedication  to  her  covmtry, 
her  principles  and  desire  and  active  aid 
to  her  fellow  man  and  all  of  God's  crea- 
tures Is  a  monument  that  can  never  die. 
I  commend  all  to  read  the  foUowlng 
New  York  Times  story  which  only  skims 
the  width  and  breadth  of  her  crusade  for 
better  living  and  understanding  among 
all  men: 

F.KNNiE  Hurst,  Popular  Atjthor  or  RoMAN'nc 
Stories.  Dies  at  78 
Fannie  Hurst,  the  American  short-story 
writer  and  novelist  whose  romances  capti- 
vated minions,  died  after  a  brief  Illness  in 
her  trtple.x  apartment  at  the  Hotel  des 
Artistes,  1  West  67th  Street.  She  was  78 
vears  old. 

The  author  of  "Back  Street,"  "Great 
Laughter"  and  "Anltra's  Dance"  was  active 
at  her  typewriter  until  her  final  Illness.  Only 
a  few  weeks  ago  she  turned  In  two  finished 
manuscripts  to  her  literary  agent.  Perry 
Knowlton.  president  of  Curtis  Brown.  Ltd. 
One  was  untitled  and  the  other  she  called 
"Lonely  Is  Onlv  a  Word."  Miss  Hurst's  last 
published  novel,  "Fool,  Be  Still,"  appeared 
in  1964. 

A  gifted  salonnl^re  who  enjoyed  the  com- 
pany of  celebrities,  ^Uss  Hurst  was  equaUy 
at  ease  with  the  unsophisticated,  for  whose 
emotional  crises  she  displayed  great  tender- 
ness and  understanding.  It  was  largely  from 
the  experiences  of  these  friends  that  she 
fashioned  the  heart-throbbing  love  stories 
that  were  read  under  every  hair-dryer  In 
America. 

The  greatest  Fannie  Hurst  love  story,  how- 
ever, was  the  true-life  romance  of  the  writer 
and  her  husband,  Jacques  S.  Danlelson.  She 
brought  about  her  marriage  with  the  pianist 
against  her  family's  opposition,  maintained 
It  In  secrecy  from  1915  to  1920,  nurtured  It 
with  rare  tact  until  her  husband's  death  In 
1952  and  thereafter  continued  to  feel  so 
close  to  his  spirit  that  she  addressed  a  weekly 
letter  to  him  for  the  rest  of  her  own  life. 


Such  delicacy  of  feeling  as  she  showed  in 
marriage  was  not  a  quality  attributed  to  her 
by  literary  critics.  She  was  frequently  called 
"the  sob  sister"  of  American  letters.  A  gen- 
eration of  literature  students  made  fun  of 
her  use  of  cliches  and  awkward  words  even 
while  millions  of  readers,  especially  women, 
enjoyed  everything  she  wrote. 

Kenneth  McCormlck,  vice  president  and 
editor  In  chief  of  Doubleday  &  Co.,  her  editor 
from  1958  on.  said  of  her  recently: 

"She  Is  basically  a  fairly  corny  artist.  We 
all  know  people  who  write  beautifully  and 
can't  tell  a  story  worth  a  damn.  She  Is  a 
really  wonderful  storyteller." 

The  storytelling  gift,  the  popularity  with 
women  readers  and  the  wisdom  shown  in  her 
marriage  all  came  from  a  common  element. 
Warm-hearted  herself,  she  had  a  sensitivity 
about  the  emotions  of  other  people.  This 
manifested  itself  In  civic  and  charitable  ac- 
tivities of  many  kinds  and  most  of  all  In  the 
love  story  of  the  Danielsons. 

A  variance  in  age  and  background  stood 
between  them  when  they  first  met.  Mr. 
Danlelson.  a  handsome  man  of  the  world  in 
his  mld-30'8,  was  the  assistant  to  the  noted 
concert  pianist  Rafael  Jossefy.  His  father 
had  been  court  sculptor  for  the  Czar  of  Rus- 
sia but,  growing  fearful  because  of  the 
pogroms  there,  had  brought  his  son  to  the 
United  States  when  the  boy  was  16.  The 
pianist  never  forgot  that  in  his  youth  he  had 
seen  fellow  Jews  spat  upon  in  Russia. 

BORN    IN    OHIO 

Miss  Hurst  was  in  her  early  20's.  Bom  In 
Hamilton.  Ohio,  on  Oct.  18.  1889,  she  had 
grown  up  m  St.  Louis  as  an  only  child  after 
the  death  of  a  sUter  at  the  age  of  4.  Her 
father.  Samuel  Hurst,  who  came  from  Mis- 
sissippi, owned  a  shoe  factory.  Her  mother, 
who  was  Rose  Koppel,  came  from  an  Ohio 
farm  family. 

The  parents  were  Jewish,  but  Mr.  Hurst 
felt  that  the  family  had  to  be  extra  careful 
not  to  go  in  for  any  display  that  would  set 
them  apart  from  other  people.  Mrs.  Hurst 
had  a  low  opinion  of  Russian  Jews.  Young 
Fannie  suffered  embarrassment  that  her 
Jewish  background  seemed  to  set  her  off 
from  schoolmates. 

She  was  bedeviled,  too,  by  the  feeling  that 
she  was  too  fat.  Fighting  against  chubblness, 
she  played  basketball  and  engaged  in  other 
athletics  In  high  school  and  at  Washington 
University  In  St.  Louis,  but  she  remained 
sensitive  on  this  subject.  It  worried  her  when 
she  came  to  know  her  beloved  Jack,  as  she 
called  him.  at  a  Michigan  spa  and  later  In 
New  York. 

He  was  profoundly  educated  In  music,  she 
knew  nothing  of  It.  She  worked  Incessantly 
at  writing,  he  regarded  her  stories  with 
casual  Interest.  He  worried  about  the  dif- 
ference In  their  ages  and  the  prospect,  which 
developed  while  they  were  getting  to  know 
each  other,  that  she  would  earn  more  money 
than  he.  but  she  swept  these  considerations 
aside  and  proposed  marriage. 

When  he  at  length  gave  In.  she  went  to 
St.  Louis  and  was  subjected  to  an  all-night 
denunciation  of  the  proposed  marriage  dur- 
ing which  her  uncles  and  aunts  were  dragged 
in  to  support  her  parents.  Out  of  a  sense  of 
duty  to  her  parents,  she  telegraphed  her  Jack 
that  a  postponement  was  necessary. 

He  reacted  by  avoiding  her  for  eight  weeks 
until  she  went  to  his  apartment  and  Induced 
him  to  go  to  Lakewood,  N.J..  for  a  secret  mar- 
riage. She  telephoned  the  news  to  her 
parents.  Cold  at  first,  they  came  to  accept 
the  situation  and  suggested  that  the  secrecy 
be  ended,  but  Miss  Hurst  sensed  that  the 
marriage  had  more  chance  of  working  If  her 
husband  and  she  were  to  lead  separate  lives 
while  also  having  a  life  together. 
separate  apartments 
For  the  five  years  they  kept  their  secret, 
living  In  separate  apartments,  following  their 
own   careers,    having    their    own    circles    of 
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friends  and  stealing  off  together  as  If  they 
were  Illicit  lovers.  Miss  Hurst,  when  she  sug- 
gested this  conduct  to  her  husband,  used  a 
phrase  that  might  have  come  from  one  of 
her  romances:  "We'll  keep  the  dew  on  the 
rose." 

The  secrecy  ended  in  1920  when  Paul 
Degan,  an  Associated  Press  repwrter.  discov- 
ered records  of  the  marriage  In  Lakewood. 
He  telephoned,  and  Miss  Hurst  confessed  the 
truth.  She  told  of  the  separate  apartments. 
He  asked.  "You  mean,  you  never  meet  for 
breakfast?" 

Her  phrase  for  the  marriage  came  to  mind, 
"Oh,  two  or  three  times  a  week."  she  said. 
"Our  way  of  keeping  the  dew  on  the  rose." 
The  phrase  enchanted  people  around  the 
world,  and  she  did  not  hear  the  end  of  It 
for  many  years. 

career  woman's  problem 
Once  the  news  of  the  marriage  got  out, 
she  encountered  more  and  more  occasions 
calling  for  tact  In  dealing  with  her  husband. 
He  was  a  gifted  musician  who  hated  public 
appearances  and  made  his  career  mostly  In 
teaching.  She  became  known  as  a  vastly  suc- 
cessful writer.  She  had  to  shield  him  from 
being  treated  as  "Mr.  Hurst." 

She  avoided  any  pressure  on  him  to  ac- 
company her  on  occasions  when  she  would 
overshadow  him.  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
asked  her  to  Join  the  Inner  circle  of  friends 
who  sat  with  the  then  Governor  of  New  York 
on  the  night  In  1932  that  he  was  elected 
President.  Mr.  Danlelson  declined  and  his 
wife,  understanding  the  workings  of  his 
mind,  went  alone  to  spend  election  night  at 
Hyde  Park. 

In  1958.  six  years  after  her  husband's 
death,  the  novelist  told  of  her  concern  for 
his  feelings  In  her  autobiography,  '"Anatomy 
of  Me:  A  Wonderer  In  Search  of  Herself," 
published  by  Doubleday.  One  of  her  obser- 
vations was:  '"Every  career  woman  with  r: 
private-life  mate  Is  faced  with  this  problem 
In  one  form  or  another:  the  dignity  of  her 
male." 

One  of  the  things  that  she  did  was  to  turn 
all  her  business  affairs  over  to  her  husband. 
She  tried  to  learn  from  him  about  music 
and  gave  up  only  when  he  recognized  her 
lack  of  aptitude  for  the  subject  and  tapered 
off  the  Instruction.  She  got  back  from  him, 
In  return  for  her  love  and  her  sensitivity 
about  his  feelings,  love  and  gay  companion- 
ship. He  died  saying,  "Don't  leave  me  .  .  , 
don't  leave  me." 

Every  Monday  morning  In  the  years  after 
his  death — Monday  being  the  day  he  had 
died — she  wrote  a  chatty  note  addressed  to 
him.  Frequently,  she  used  a  simple  Fannie 
Hurst  phrase:   "We  had  It  nice." 

Miss  Hurst  made  a  financial  success  at 
writing  In  her  20's,  in  the  years  Just  before 
her  marriage  in  1915.  However,  success  came 
only  after  much  effort.  She  told  friends  that 
her  rejection  slips  could  stretch  all  the  way 
from  New  York,  where  she  was  writing  when 
prosperity  came  to  her.  to  St.  Louis,  where 
she  began  to  try  to  sell  stories  to  magazines 
at  the  age  of  14. 

Writing  at  home  with  her  well-meaning 
but  not  exactly  helpful  mother  around  was 
not  easy.  Mrs.  Hurst  would  stand  in  the  door- 
way of  her  daughter's  room  and  comment. 
"You  Just  sit.  You  don't  write.  If  I  had  such 
a  terrible  time  over  something  I  did  not  have 
to  do.  I  would  quit."  But  Miss  Hurst  perse- 
vered, attacking  an  old  standard  typewriter 
with  ferocity  when  the  words  came  to  her. 

DECISION   ON   career 

Before  she  turned  Into  a  professional 
writer,  she  had  to  harden  herself  against  the 
feelings  of  her  parents  and  establish  herself 
In  New  York.  She  discovered  that  her  sym- 
pathies were  stirred  by  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  of  New  York  and  that  the  people  were 
individuals. 

She  worked  briefly  and  Ineptly  as  a  waitress 
at  Child's  and  as  a  salesgirl  In  Macy's,  went 
regularly  to  Night  Court,  spent  days  at  EUls 
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Island  with  the  Immigrants  and  roamed  the 
Lower  East  Side.  Characters  out  of  the  life 
she  saw  appeared  In  her  stories. 

Day  after  day.  sh«  pounded  the  old  type- 
writer for  six  hours,  mailed  out  her  stories 
and  Just  as  regularly  got  them  back.  Finally, 
there  were  comments  in  the  margin  of  re- 
turned stories,  phrases  like  •  Good  try."  and 
then  sales  began.  When  one  of  her  stories 
appeared  In  The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  de- 
mand for  her  work  began  and  magazines 
bought  stories  of  hers  that  they  had  pre- 
viously rejected. 

Prices  for  her  work  shot  up.  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post  paid  her  $1,200  for  a  story. 
Metropolitan  91.400  and  Cosmopolitan,  tin- 
der Ray  Long,  editor,  began  to  give  her  tS.OOO 
a  story  and  later  raised  that. 

COMMANDKO   TOP    PMCZS 

Newspapers  around  the  country  came  to 
refer  to  Miss  Hurst  as  the  blgbest-pald  short- 
story  writer  In  America.  She  herself  consid- 
ered this  a  legend  when  such  authors  as  WlUa 
Cather  and  Edna  Ferber  were  writing,  not  to 
forget  Somerset  Maugham,  whose  stories 
wer«  appearing  In  American  magazines.  She 
certainly  did  command  prices  near  the  top. 
with  Cosmopolitan  paying  her  $70,000  for  the 
serial  rights  to  the  novel  Back  Street"  and 
Liberty  giving  her  »60,000  for  a  novelette  In 
a  prize  contest. 

The  description  of  highest- paid  short-story 
writer  gave  her  an  uneasy  feeling.  She  never 
considered  that  she  had  a  literary  rating 
with  such  writers  as  Sinclair  Lewis  and 
Theodore  Dreiser,  and  she  was  so  Impressed 
by  Miss  Cather  that  she  was  tongue-tied  with 
her  even  when  Invited  to  her  home  In  Green- 
wich Village.  Striving  for  literary  recognition, 
she  tried  writing  novels. 

When  Miss  Hurst  started  a  novel  called 
"Lummox."  which  appeared  in  1923.  ner 
mother  weighed  In  by  mall  with  her  usual 
comments:  'What  are  you  writing  that  takes 
so  long?  Isn't  there  more  money  In  short 
stories  than  in  such  slow  novels?"  Miss  Hurst 
plodded  on  with  this  story  about  an  orphan 
servant  girl,  and  It  became  her  own  favorite 
of  all  her  work. 

The  sxory  began: 

"Nobody  qiUte  knew  jiut  what  Baltic  blood 
flowed  In  sullen  and  alien  rivers  through 
Bertha's  veins — or  cared,  might  be  added. 
Bertha,  least  of  all.  She  was  five  feet  nine 
and  a  half,  of  flat-breasted  bigness,  and  her 
cheek-bones  were  pitched  like  Norn's.  Little 
tents.  There  must  have  been  a  good  smat- 
tering of  Scandinavian,  and  even  a  wide 
streak  of  western  Teutonic.  Slav.  too.  Be- 
cause unaccountably  she  found  herself 
knowing  the  Polish  national  anthem.  Recog- 
nized It  with  her  heart  as  It  rattled  out  of 
a  hurdy-gurdy  ■ 

That  was  pure  Fannie  Hurst — a  story 
about  an  unprepossessing  heroine  made  Im- 
portant by  the  Intense  Interest  of  the  author. 
Miss  Hurst's  stories  were  not  all  of  one  type, 
however,  ranging  by  her  own  listing  through 
"realistic,  romantic,  tragic,  buoyant  or 
grim." 

The  plot  of  her  popular  novel  "Back 
Street"  (1930).  for  example,  instead  of  being 
about  a  poor  girl's  life,  was  about  the  secret 
love  of  an  apparently  happily  married  man: 
the  unmarried  woman  In  the  case  followed 
the  couple  wherever  they  traveled  and  pri- 
vately saw  her  lover  and.  In  the  end.  when 
he  died  sat  In  discreet  sorrow  In  the  back  of 
the  church. 

Miss  Hursts  hundreds  of  short  stories  and 
30  books  came  from  her  observations  of  many 
Individuals  In  all  walks  of  life.  One  thing 
was  certain,  as  her  mother  told  everyone 
she  met.     She  does  not  get  It  from  home  ' 

Literary  critics  often  Jumped  with  both 
feet  on  her  writing,  as  when  K.  S.  Kosln 
wrote  that  at  her  worst  her  work  was  "a  glor- 
ified True  Confessions  story."  Sterling  North 
commented  that  her  writing  "flows  like  the 
Mississippi — wide,  deep  and  rather  muddy." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

But  the  note  struck  by  critics  was  often  that 
of  Wilbur  Watson  In  The  New  York  Times: 
"The  pulse  of  life  is  always  there." 

Some  of  her  stories  were  made  into  films 
that  proved  popular,  even  though  critics  did 
not  Join  in  the  praise.  Her  novel.  "Imitation 
of  Life,"  which  was  about  mother  love,  home 
versus  business,  .ind  racial  complications, 
was  made  into  a  nim  In  1934  with  Claudette 
Colbert  and  again  In  1959  with  Lana  Turner. 
The  New  York  Times  him  critic  described  It 
the  first  time  as  "the  most  shameless  tear- 
jerker  of  the  fall'  and  25  years  later  Bosley 
Crowther,  In  turn,  called  It  "the  most  shame- 
less tear-jerker  In  a  couple  of  years." 

It  is  Impossible  to  determine  how  much 
money  Miss  Hurst  made.  In  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  McCormlck,  and  others  In  the  book 
world.  When  her  husband  died,  he  left  her 
$423,580,  some  of  which  probably  had  been 
her  own  earnings.  She  once  discovered  that 
a  reporter  for  a  press  association  had  writ- 
ten an  advance  obituary  about  her  In  which 
he  stated  that  she  had  made  more  money 
at  writing  than  any  other  woman. 

•I  like  that,"  she  told  him.  "That  Is  true." 

Because  of  her  constant  worry  about  being 
fat.  Miss  Hurst  was  always  dieting.  Linked 
with  that  fear  was  her  habit  of  getting  up 
at  5:30  A.M.  and  walking  nround  the  perim- 
eter of  much  of  Central  Park  before  break- 
fast. She  had  natural  good  looks,  with  dark 
hair  always  drawn  back  In  a  bun,  and  moat 
people  took  her  anxiety  about  her  weight  in 
<i  light  way  as  contrasted  with  her  serious- 
ness. 

Marvin  Mclntyre.  one  of  President  Roose- 
velt's secretaries,  used  to  tell  a  story  in  the 
ntneteen-thlrtles  about  Miss  Hurst  She  had 
been  on  a  reducing  cure  Just  before  being 
Invited  to  be  a  guest  at  the  White  House, 
and  she  arranged  with  Mr.  Mclntyre  to  be 
slipped  into  the  President's  office  so  that 
she  might  astound  him  with  the  change  In 
her  appearance. 

President  Roosevelt  looked  up  curiously  as 
she  suddenly  appeared,  motioned  to  her  to 
make  a  slow  turn  around  in  front  of  him 
and  then  commented.  "The  Hurst  may  have 
changed,  but  It's  the  same  old  fanny."  Miss 
Hurst  was  always  mortified  at  this  slang 
word  and  she  spoke  bitterly  about  her 
mother  for  the  choice  she  made  of  a  name 
for  her  daughter,  between  Beulah  and  Fan- 
nie, Miss  Hurst  observed,  "No  one  ever  sat 
on  her  beulah." 

CHABrTABLE    ACTTVmXS 

Miss  Htirsfs  Interest  In  the  poor  and  for- 
lorn of  New  York,  which  probably  was  ac- 
tuated in  part  by  a  search  for  material  In 
her  early  days,  developed  through  the  years 
Into  a  wide  concern  for  social  and  charitable 
activities.  It  was  characteristic  that  she  got 
to  know  the  Roosevelts  by  writing  a  message  . 
of  approval  to  Mrs.  Roosevelt  for  suggesting 
that  domestic  workers  should  organize. 

Some  of  the  organizations  that  Miss  Hurst 
aided  were  the  New  York  Urban  League, 
United  Neighborhood  Houses,  the  Heckscher 
Foundation,  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation. 
the  American  Cancer  Society,  the  Federation 
of  Jewish  Philanthropies.  Hadassah  and  the 
Albert  Einstein  College  of  Medicine  of 
Yeshlva  University.  Miss  Hurst  gave  this  In- 
stitution $360,000  for  cardlo-vascular  re- 
search in  memory  of  her  husband. 

Miss  Hurst  also  found  time  to  crusade  for 
antlvlvesection  legislation,  civil  rights,  work- 
men's compensation  and  slum  clearance.  She 
conducted  a  flve-day-a-week  television  pro- 
gram and  on  several  occasions  told  stories  to 
children  at  the  Hans  Christian  Andersen 
sutue  in  Central  Park.  Her  trademark  was 
a  calla  Illy,  which  she  associated  with  peace 
and  beauty  and  which  was  always  a  part  of 
any  costume  she  wore. 

A  funeral  service  for  Miss  Hurst  will  be 
held  Thursday  at  I  P.M.  at  Frank  E.  Camp- 
bell's. Madison  Avenue  and  81st  Street. 


February  27,  lOfiS 

Commendation  of  Maj.  John  W.  Kearni 


HON.  G.  ELLIOTT  HAGAN 

OF    GCOBCIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  26.  1968 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  durinR 
the  years  I  have  been  privileged  to 
serve  as  a  Member  of  Congress  I 
have  received  numerous  and  diversi- 
fied correspondence  from  the  good 
people  of  the  First  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Georgia.  On  occasion,  however,  a 
letter  is  received  which  somehow  stands 
apart  from  the  others  and  such  a  one 
signed  by  the  solicitor  general  emeritus, 
the  mayor,  the  judge  of  city  court,  the 
chief  of  police,  and  nearly  100  other  resi- 
dents of  Ludowici,  Ga.,  paying  tribute  to 
one  of  their  own  citizens  was  sent  to  me 
recently. 

It  is  with  considerable  pride  and  much 
pleasure  that  I  join  the  citizens  of 
Ludowici  in  recognition  and  commenda- 
tion of  Maj.  John  W.  Kearns  for  his  out- 
standing community  spirit  and  his  exem- 
plary behavior  as  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States. 

The  letter  follows : 

CrrT  or  Ludowici, 
Ludowici.  Ga..  February  1. 1968. 
Hon.  C.  Elliott  Hacan, 
Member  of  Congress. 
First  Congressional  District  of  Georgia, 
Washington.  D.C. 

OsAK  Congressman  Hacan  :  We  the  under- 
signed citizens  of  Ludowici  and  Long  County 
take  great  pleasure  in  expressing  our  appre- 
ciation to  you  for  the  efforts  of  one  of  the 
members  of  the  armed  forces.  In  behalf  of 
this  commtinlty.  As  a  ranking  member  of 
the  House  Armed  Forces  Committee,  we  are 
sure  that  you  are  keenly  interested  In  the 
constructive  activities  of  a  member  of  the 
military. 

Major  John  W.  Kearns,  Department  of 
PrUnary  Fixed  Wing  Training,  USAAVNS, 
Fort  Stewart,  Ga.  has  been  a  resident  of  this 
city  since  February  1967.  During  this  period 
fifajor  Kearns  has  devoted  great  effort  and 
energy  to  the  betterment  of  this  community, 
through  his  unselfish  efforts. 

Early  after  his  arrival  in  Ludowici,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  organize  and  take  a  major  part  In  a 
very  effective  youth  athletic  program,  which 
has  had  great  success.  Providing  coaching 
and  a  substantial  monetary  contribution 
Major  Kearns'  Little  League  Baseball  Team, 
was  very  effective,  and  had  about  20  boys 
in  participation.  His  next  endeavor  was  the 
organization  of  Uttle  League  Football.  Work- 
ing tirelessly  as  a  coach.  Major  Kearns  en- 
tered the  local  team  In  the  Fort  Stewart 
Little  League  Football  Conference.  This 
activity  did  much  to  promote  a  spirit  of 
neighborhood  between  our  community  and 
the  post.  Over  50  of  our  boys  benefited 
greatly  from  the  Football  Program. 

At  present.  Major  Kearns  is  directing  a 
basketball  program  in  which  over  100  boys 
and  girls  of  the  community  are  participating. 
This  program  is  enjoying  great  success,  be- 
cause of  the  devoted  and  unselfish  efforts  of 
this  outstanding  young  officer.  We  are  sure 
that  these  programs  will  have  a  long  lasting 
effect  on  our  young  people  because  of  Major 
Kearns'  example  and  teaching  of  sportsman- 
ship and  good  citizenship. 

AddlUonally.  Major  Kearns  Is  a  devoted 
family  man  who  Is  active  In  the  Ludewlcl 
Methodist  Church.  At  present  he  Is  teaching 
the  Young  Adult  Sunday  School  Class,  and 
has  greatly  furthered  the  activities  of  the 
Church, 
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We  the  undersigned  feel  that  the  tireless 
and  devoted  efforts  of  this  young  officer  are 
worthy  of  special  recognition. 
Sincerely  yours, 
Ralph     L.     Dawson,     Solicitor    General 
Emeritus;   J.  W.  Godfrey,  Mayor,  City 
of  Ludowici;   Richard  PhllUps,  Judge, 
City  Court;   R.  L.  Bally,  Chief  of  Po- 
lice,   Ludowici.    Ga.;    W.   H,   TrapneU, 
JJ»..  Ludowici;  Alta  D.  TrapneU.  School 
Teacher;    George   W.  KUntz,   Sulla  R. 
Kuntz  Roy  L.  Miller,  Mrs.  Roy  L.  Mil- 
ler, Teacher,  Mother  of  a  little  leaguer 
and  fan;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Gordon, 
Alma  S.  Mltcham. 
Mr.    and   Mrs.   Gordon    Ballance.    R.    H. 
Smith,  city  policeman;  Tom  A.  Morris, 
city  policeman;  Betty  R.  Morris,  deputy 
clerk,  superior  court;  Martin  H.  Taul- 
bee.   teacher.   Ludowici   High   School; 
Eugene  Calson.  M.  F.  Futch,  Jr..  county 
forest  ranger;    Mrs.  M.  F,  Futch.   Jr.. 
C.  C.  Wilkinson.  Br..  James  Wilkinson. 
Mrs.    Nettle    Taulbee.    Joan   C.   Warren. 
Jay  Wlngate.   coach;    Ann  E.  Parker, 
Chalmers   S.    Wheeler,   Jean   Wheeler, 
James   E.   Parker,   Jr.,   Billy    Wlngate, 
Catherine  Wilkinson,  William  E.  Wil- 
kinson. Mrs.  Mary  Wills.  Mrs.  Johnny 
Gordon,    E.    T.    Simmons.    Leslie    G. 
Mltcham  (sheriff  of  Long  County). 
Tommy  Gommers,  Sarah  Crews,  Julia  Y. 
Mltchum,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  Mock, 
Mr.  Albert  Manning,  Colette's  Beauty 
Shop — Colette    B.    Manning,    Nan    H. 
Ellis.   Mr.   and   Mrs.   Paul  Williamson, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  K.  Hendrlx,  Jr.,  Mrs. 
E.  S.  McGowan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carlton 
McGowan.  Thomas  R.  Hall. 
E.    S.    McGowan,    Deputy    Sheriff;    Mrs. 
Matilda  Hall.  D.  C.  Combs.  Bill  Hor- 
ton.  Mr.  and  Mre.  Hiram  Stanley.  Mr. 
and  Mrs,  Ernest  Moulden.  Mrs.  Sarah 
Bennet.  MUs  Rose  Baggs.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William    Smith.   Mrs.    George    Brown. 
Mr.  George  Brown,  Mrs.  Clyde  Howard. 
Clyde  Howard. 
Mr.   and  Mrs.  Thomas  D.  Houston,  Mr. 
and    Mrs.     Ira    Harris.    Raymond    A. 
Fulcher.     coach,     varsity     girls'     bas- 
ketball;   KennetJa    E.    DuBose,    coach, 
varsity  boys'  baaeball;  Mrs.  Doris  Bill- 
ings.  Mr.   Zip   Billings,   Mr.   and   Mrs. 
Howell  Dawson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tlnlker 
Gordon.  Mrs.  Cora  Boyd.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Keyton  Ryals.  J.  H.  Manning,  deputy 
sheriff.     Long     County;      Mrs.     Ruth 
Swindell. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  B.  Wlngate.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Tom   Hill    Davis,   Mrs,   Mabel    Brewer, 
Mrs.  Lowell  Strickland,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
V.  R.  Chamblesa,  D,  L.  Miller.  Virginia 
Howard.  Harris  Howard.  J.  A.  Griffin, 
Kathryn   Griffin,   Leo   C.   Poole.   Mon- 
dorea    Poole,    Alice    Manning    (school 
teacher). 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Cameron  Dr.,  had  been  stationed  at  Ft.  Hola- 
blrd  from  August,  1966  until  he  volunteered 
for  service  in  Vietnam  and  was  sent  there 
March  22,  1967.  He  was  killed  during  a  fight 
In  a  compound  where  he  was  staying  In 
Phan  Thlet. 

In  addition  to  his  widow,  Lt.  Johnson  is 
survived  by  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
P,  Johnson  Sr.,  a  brother,  Ronald  P.  John- 
son, and  a  sister,  Judy  Elizabeth  Johnson, 
all  of  West  Columbia,  S.C. 


Dundalk  Man  KUled  in  Viet 


First  Statewide  Conference  of  the  Georgia 
Conservancy,  Inc. 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday,  February  26, 1968 
Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Lt.  Charles  F.  Johnson,  Jr..  a  young 
soldier    from    Maryland,    was    recently 
killed  in  action  in  Vietnam.  I  wish  to 
commend  the  courage  of  this  young  man 
and  to  honor  his  memory  by  including 
the  following  article  in  the  Record: 
Dtjndalk  Man  Killed  in  Viet 
Lt  Charles  P.  Johnson  Jr..  24.  a  West  Point 
graduate  and   a  resident  of  Dundalk,   was 
killed  by  machlnegtin  fire  Jan.  31  during  a 
battle  m  Vietnam,  his  widow,  Mrs.  Mary  C. 
Johnson,  said  yesterday. 
Lt.  Johnson,  who  resided  In  the  2100  block 


HON.  ROBERT  G.  STEPHENS,  JR. 

OF    GEOBGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  27,  1968 
Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  new 
statewide  conservation  agency,  created  in 
January  1967,  held  its  first  conference  in 
Athens,  Ga.,  at  the  Center  for  Continu- 
ing Education  on  January  19-20,  1968. 
The  theme  of  the  conference  was  "Con- 
servation is  Commonsense."  Tlie  efforts 
of  this  new  organization  are  to  "cither 
independently  or  in  cooperation  with 
governmental  bodies,  to  preserve  or  to 
aid  in  the  preservation  of  areas  of  scenic, 
geologic,  biologic,  historic,  or  recreational 
importance  in  Georgia  in  the  public  in- 
terest; to  establish  or  aid  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  nature  reserves  or  other 
protected  areas  for  scientific,  education, 
or  esthetic  purposes,  to  conduct  regional 
and  land-use  planning  studies  as  a  basis 
for  land  acquisition,  and  to  develop  orga- 
nized programs  in  conservation  educa- 
tion, to  the  end  that  the  Georgia  Con- 
servancy shall  serve  the  people  in 
Georgia  as  an  agency  of  popular  enlight- 
enment, for  cultural  improvement,  and 
for  scientific  advance." 

The  conference  was  attended  by  more 
than  250  of  the  500  members  of  a  new 
corporate  body  of  the  Georgia  Conser- 
vancy. Among  the  speakers  scheduled  for 
the    2-day    conference    was    James    A. 
Mackay.  Representative  of  the  Fourth 
Congressional  District  of  Georgia  in  the 
89th  Congress,  who  spoke  on  the  subject 
of  "The  Georgia  Conservancy:    A  Way 
To  Improve  Your  Environment."  Also, 
speakers  and  panel  discussion  leaders  in- 
cluded:  Dr.  Eugene  P.  Odom,  director. 
Institute     of     Ecology,     University     of 
Georgia:  Donald  H.  Shedd,  regional  co- 
ordinator. Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation, 
U.S.  Department  of  Interior;  Roger  P. 
Hansen,    executive    director,    Colorado 
Open  Spaces  Coordinating  Coimcil:  for- 
mer State  Senator  Jimmy  Carter;  Dr. 
Hugh  B.  Masters,  director,  Center  for 
Continuing  Education,  Athens:  and  Wil- 
liam S.  Morris  HI,  of  Augusta.  The  key- 
note  speaker   for   the   Conference   was 
Stanley  A.  Cain,  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Fish  and  Wildlife  and  Parks,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Interior.  The  text  of  his  ad- 
dress is  herewith  given  so  that  the  bene- 
fit of  its  counsel,  advice,  and  encourage- 
ment can  be  made  available  to  a  much 
wider  audience  than  was  possible  at  the 
conference. 
The  address  of  Mr.  Cain  follows : 


CONSEKVINC  Our  Coastal  RESOiracES 
At  the  risk  of  indulging  in  some  pedantry. 
I  want  to  start  my  remarks  with  a  look  at 
the  words  in  my  title. 
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The  transitive   verb   "conserve"   means   to 
keep  something  safe  and  sound:   to  keep  It 
unimpaired  by  preserving  It  from  loss,  decay, 
waste,  or  Injury.  A  "conservator  "  Is  one  whose 
duties  are  management  in  a  "conservancy" 
which,  for  the  British  at  least,  is  a  commis- 
sion or  other  public  body  charged  with  regu- 
lation of  forests,  fisheries,  water  bodies,  or 
more  broadly,  natural  resources.  Conservancy, 
like  its  companion  "conservation,"  can  refer 
also  to  a  specific  area  of  the  earth's  surface 
that  is  designated  a  "conservation  district." 
This   leads   me   to    a    useful    distinction:    a 
"conservationist"  is  an  advocate  of  conserva- 
tion, while  a  "conservator"  does  something 
about  it,  especially  by  direct,  personal  action. 
Glancing  over  American   history,   we  find 
that  conservation's   earlier   efforts   were   di- 
rected largely  toward  preservation — preserva- 
tion of  forests  and  other  natural  areas — by 
establishing    boundaries    somewhere    within 
which  the  consumptive  uses  of  natural  re- 
sources were  proscribed  or  circumscribed.  To 
the   developer,   proscription    has   meant   the 
locking  up  of  exploitable  natural  resources — 
no  timber  cutting,  no  mining,  no  hunting, 
no  damming  of  streams  for  power  i)roduc- 
tlon.    flood   control,    provision    of    irrigation 
water,  and  the  like.  In  its  restricted  sense, 
conservation  was  largely  a  matter  of  estab- 
lishing sanctuaries  free   from   the  works  of 
man  and  their  consequences  for  plants,  ani- 
mals, and  the  landscape.  For  some  of  us  the 
motivation  has  been  largely  in  the  interest 
of  the  species,  especially  If  it  were  rare  and 
threatened  with  extinction;  but  many  others 
want  to  visit  such  areas  to  have  the  personal 
pleasure  of   seeing   the   plants  and  animals 
in  their  natural,  unimpaired  habitats.  So,  in 
this  purest  of  cases,  we  are  confronted  with 
a   management   problem.   Whereas   cautious 
and  knowledgeable  visits  to  a  sanctuary  by 
a  few  persons  for  scientific  and  natural  his- 
tory studies  and  for  the  pleasures  of  observa- 
tion   and    photography    may    not    be    detri- 
mental   to    the    species    and    their    natural 
habitats,  there  can  easily  be  too  much  such 
Innocent    use    of    a    preserve,    reserve    or 
sanctuary. 

There  seems  to  be  no  escape  from  this 
problem  except  by  the  establishment  of  con- 
trols. There  is  no  conservation  except  where 
there  are  conservators  with  the  authority 
to  enforce  regulations,  for  too  numerous 
visits  by  people  can  themselves  be  a  form  of 
consumptive  use.  This  produces  the  manage- 
ment problems  so  typical  of  wildlife  refuges, 
parks,  and  wilderness  areas.  Such  areas  are 
established  for  limited  uses  from  among  the 
many  potential  uses,  not  for  non-uses,  as 
critics  so  often  complain. 

I  have  started  with  the  most  limited  aspect 
of  conservation  and  have  arrived  at  the  point 
where  I  am  convinced  that  all  conservation 
requires  management  of  the  environment  by 
restrictions  on  the  uses  which  people  will  be 
allowed  to  make  of  it. 

Now  I  skip  to  the  word  "resources"  In  my  - 
title,  with  the  implicit  understanding  that 
we  are  talking  about  natural  resources,  not 
human  resources.  Whereas  "natural  re- 
sources" are  generally  thought  of  as  things 
in  the  environment — such  as  forests  for  their 
useful  trees,  grasslands  for  their  plants 
palatable  to  livestock  or  wildlife,  soil  for  Its 
support  of  agriculture,  water  for  the  habitat 
in  which  sport  and  commercial  fish  live,  rocks 
for  their  iron,  copper  and  other  minerals,  or, 
more  specifically,  the  tree,  grass,  animal,  or 
mineral  itself — we  now  have  broadened  the 
concept  of  natural  resources  to  include  a 
condition  of  nature,  such  as  a  salubrious  cli- 
mate, and  a  process,  such  as  falling  water, 
that  can  be  put  to  work.  A  usefiU  definition, 
then,  is  that  a  natural  resource  is  any  thing, 
condition,  or  process  in  the  environment 
that  man  finds  useful. 

If  such  a  definitloii  Is  acceptable,  con- 
servation is  concerned  with  the  uses  of  the 
environment  for  the  extraction  of  producte 
from  it.  for  taking  human  advantage  of  con- 
ditions and  processes,  and  even  for  non-con- 
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•umpUvc  and  non-dUturbtng  uses  of  n*tur«. 
But  UM  la  tbe  key,  and  um  require*  special 
management  for  d«t«rmlned   purpoaes. 

TblA  brings  m«  to  two  other  matter*  tbat 
are  dertvaUve  from  the  abore  conclualon*. 
The  first  is  the  recent  public  concern  for 
natural  beauty  (which  President  Johnson 
equated  a  few  years  ago  with  conservation  In 
his  meesage  to  Ckyngreaa  on  natural  resourcee) 
aitd  for  quality  of  the  environment.  This  la 
conservation's  most  significant  forward  step 
because  It  marks  the  NaUon's  growing  con- 
cerns with  the  poUuUon  of  air.  water  and 
soil,  with  the  disposal  of  solid  waates.  with 
the  ugllflcatlon  of  the  landscape  by  signs 
and  sUlp  mining,  for  example,  with  virban 
sprawl  and  central  city  deterioration,  and 
with  the  lo«a  of  natural  areas.  Including  estu- 
aries. In  short,  we  have  been  brought  up 
short  with  a  growing  realization  that  we 
have  been  {wogreselvely  •de-hmnanlzlng"  our 
environment  at  great  coat  to  health,  welfare, 
and  enjoyment. 

The  second  point  that  Is  derivative  from 
this  examination  of  the  meaning  of  con- 
servation and  resources  Is  that  In  every  facet 
of  management  we  axe  confronted  with  con- 
flicts of  ogtnlon  as  to  proper  uses  of  the  en- 
vironment. There  Is  no  question  that  man 
must  make  use  of  his  environment;  the  ques- 
tions and  problems  arise  when  needed  and 
dealrable  uses  are  incompatible  at  a  given 
place. 

But  there  Is  not  only  the  competition  for 
use  of  a  natxiral  resource — Including  the  deci- 
sion, for  example,  to  construct  or  not  to 
construct  at  a  given  place  a  road,  a  paper 
mill,  a  power  plant,  a  residential  develop- 
ment, or  to  establish  some  sort  of  public 
area — there  Is  the  fact  that  what  goee  on 
at  a  given  site  can  have  consequences  else- 
where, even  at  remote  places.  This  la  lUtis- 
trated  by  the  spreading  from  points  of  origin 
of  the  substances  that  produce  pollution.  In- 
cluding radionuclides,  pesticides,  fertilizers. 
and  the  pouring  Into  air  and  water  of  waste 
products  of  thousands  of  kinds.  We  are  now 
Including  also  within  the  scope  of  conserva- 
tion management  of  the  environment  the 
effort  to  dimmish  "sight  and  sound  pollu- 
tion" by  seeking  controls  over  billboards, 
sonic  booms  from  planes,  and  manipulations 
of  the  terrain  itself. 

Let  me  move  back,  then,  to  the  middle 
term  of  my  title,  the  word  "coastal."  as  a 
modifier  of  resources.  Congress  ha*  given  us 
a  charge  to  examine  oin*  coastal  resources  by 
passage  of  the  Marine  Resources  and  Engi- 
neering Development  Act  of  1966.  This  Act 
covers  the  entire  marine  field.  Including  the 
coastal  zone,  not  only  of  the  seas  but  of  the 
Great  Lakes  also.  It  established  a  Commis- 
sion to  recommend  the  organization  of  Gov- 
ernment and  long-range  program  for  ite  ma- 
rine interests,  and  a  CotincU  to  examine  cur- 
rent substantive  matters. 

The  Commission  consists  of  a  representa- 
tive cross-section  of  persons  in  Industry,  edu- 
cation and  state  government,  as  well  as  the 
Federal  Government.  The  Council,  headed  by 
Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Hxmiphrey,  is  com- 
posed of  the  Secretaries  of  certain  depart- 
ments and  directors  of  non-cabinet  agencies. 
In  addition  to  Its  professional  staff,  the 
Council  has  established  five  interagency  com- 
mittees to  advise  and  assist  It.  of  which  I  am 
chairman  of  the  one  on  Multiple  Use  of  the 
Coastal  Zone.  This  Committee  consists  of 
representatives  of  a  dozen  major  agencies: 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  Coast 
Guard  for  the  Department  of  Transportation, 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  for  the  Department  of 
Defense,  the  Environmental  Services  Admin- 
istration for  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  the  OfRce  of 
Science  and  Technology,  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution, and  the  Department  of  State. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Working  with  the  Council  staff,  this  Com- 
mittee decided  that  the  term  "coastal  zone" 
would  include  the  shoreline  in  a  specific 
sense  the  Continental  Shelf  seaward,  espe- 
of  their  beach  waterfront  and  estuarlne 
on  the  landward  side. 

The  objectives  of  this  Committee  are  to  ex- 
amine the  characteristics  of  the  coastal  zons 
and  the  programs  of  agencies  operating  with- 
in It,  to  find  ways  to  Improve  coordination 
among  the  programs,  and  to  suggest  guide- 
lines for  an  orderly  Federal  approach  to 
coastal-zone  problems. 

The  coastal  zone,  containing  a  great  variety 
of  natural  resource  complexes,  has  always 
supported  a  variety  of  human  uses  of  vital 
importance  to  the  Nation's  people  and  their 
economy.  I  will  mention  some  of  them. 

Ocean  Transportation. — Except  for  Indian* 
who  came  by  land  from  Asia  many  thousands 
of  years  ago.  Immigrants  who  settled  the 
country  came  to  our  shores  by  water:  Span- 
ish. French.  British.  Dutch,  and  before  them 
the  Scandinavians  to  Vlneland.  Trans- 
oceanic commerce  commenced  early  and 
despite  the  rapidly  growing  air  traffic,  moat 
such  cargo  still  moves  by  sea.  The  Coastal 
zone  provides  harbors,  external  and  inland 
waterways  for  coastal  shipping,  and  access  to 
navigable  rivers.  Federal  agencies  with  di- 
rectly related  responsibilities  Include  the 
Maritime  Administration.  Customs  Service. 
Public  Health  Service.  Immigration  Service 
and  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

National  Security. — The  earliest  forts  to 
protect  our  Nation  had  coastal  locations  at 
strategic  points  with  respect  to  harbors,  giv- 
ing rise  to  the  three-mile  zone  of  territorial 
coastal  zone  Is  the  favored  location  for  satel- 
lite aiul  rocket  InstallaUons.  as  It  Is  for  many 
waters  on  a  basis  of  cannon  range.  Today  the 
modern  mlUtary  airfields  as  well  as  Navy 
yards. 

Federal  agencies  related  to  commerce,  navi- 
gation and  security  Include  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey.  Maritime  Administration, 
and  the  Coast  Guard,  as  well  as  the  Navy  and 
Air  Force. 

Harbors  and  Docks. — Commerce  and  se- 
curity require  transshipment  facilities: 
docks,  warehouses,  railheads,  etc.  Deep- 
dredged  channels  and  harbor  basins  as  well 
as  protective  breakwaters  are  needed.  The 
large  bulk  cargo  earners,  especially  tankers, 
are  calling  for  ever-deeper  and  wider  chan- 
nel* that  may  extend  miles  out  on  the  Contl- 
ental  Shelf,  through  estuaries,  and  for  miles 
up  rivers.  The  modernization  of  harbors  will 
require  many  docks  to  be  reconstructed, 
especially  to  accommodate  deep-draft  ves- 
sels and  containerized  cargo  handling.  Agen- 
cies Involved  Include  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
the  Coast  Guard,  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  and  the  Iblarltime 
Administration. 

Commercial  and  Industrial  Sites. — Many* 
kinds  of  commercial  and  Industrial  firms 
find  the  coastal  zone  attractive  because  of 
the  combination  of  land  and  water  transport, 
ease  of  waste  disposal,  and  cheap  land.  As  to 
the  last  point,  filling  behind  bulkheads,  es- 
pecially by  solid  wastes  and  nearby  dredged 
materials,  creates  new  land  worth  many 
times  the  cost  of  producing  it.  a  private 
windfall  from  public  resources. 

Non-living  Resources. — Bromine  and  other 
chemicals  are  extracted  directly  from  sea- 
water,  and  Iodine  is  taken  from  seaweeds. 
There  Is  a  pronuse  of  Important  pharma- 
ceuticals from  the  sea.  Sand,  gravel,  and 
shell  are  dredged  from  estuaries  and  Itishore 
coastal  waters.  There  Is  promise  of  hard 
minerals  to  be  recovered  from  the  seabed. 
Including  gold  from  underwater  placers.  Oil 
and  gas  production  In  the  coastal  zone  has 
grown  remarkably  In  recent  years.  All  these 
operations  have  resulted  In  factories,  mlils, 
distillation  plants,  and  oil  and  gas  tank- 
farms  being  located  on  coasts  and  in  estua- 
rlne areas. 

Living  Resources. — Commercial  fisheries 
have  a  heavy  dependence  oa  the  coastal  zone. 
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not  only  for  the  landing  and  processing  of 
round  fish  from  open  ocean  hsherles,  but 
from  estuaries  which  are  extremely  fertile 
production  areas  for  a  large  percentage  of 
our  ocean  fisheries.  Including  Crustacea  and 
shellfish.  The  coastal  zone  supported  sub- 
sistence fisheries  for  the  colonists  and  be- 
fore that  the  Indians,  and  today  It  supports 
an  Important  sport  fishery. 

The  location  of  commercial  and  Industrial 
plants  and  the  acquisition  and  processing  or 
living  and  non-living  resources  of  the  coasuu 
zone  get  the  attention  of  several  Federal 
agencies.  Including  the  Geological  Survey. 
Bureau  of  Mines.  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries,  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and 
the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

Recreation. — In  addition  to  sport  fishing; 
on  the  waters  of  the  Continental  Shelf,  there 
is  surf  fishing,  and  fishing  In  quiet  estuarlne 
waters.  Recreation  Includes  hunting,  sailing. 
motor  boating  and  water  skiing,  surf  board- 
ing, swimming,  beach  and  dune  walking,  col- 
lecting sea  shells  and  nature  observation, 
picnicking  and  camping.  Vacation  shore  cot- 
tages have  long  been  popular.  Today  whole 
new  subdivisions  are  being  developed  by 
dredging  and  tilling  where  estuaries  once 
existed.  Atlantic  City  and  Miami  Beach  with 
their  great  hotels  are  another  essentially 
recreational  use  of  the  coastal  zone.  Federal 
agencies  that  are  Involved  Include  the  Bu- 
reau of  Outdoor  Recreation,  the  National 
Park  Service,  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife,  the  Coast  Guard  and  the  Corps 
of  Engineers. 

Natural  Beauty. — The  aesrthetlc  apprecia- 
tion of  nature  Is  an  Important  use  of  the 
coastal  zone  where  the  beauty  of  the  sea 
and  sky,  the  experiencing  of  weather,  the 
sweep  of  the  coastline  with  beaches,  dunes, 
marshes,  cliffs,  and  headlands,  and  many  in- 
teresting and  attractive  plants  and  animals 
abound,  often  near  large  centers  of  popula- 
tion. For  many  coaatal  cities  estuaries  may 
be  the  only  remaining  natiiral  areas  that  are 
easily  accessible. 

The  Federal  agencies  Involved  with  recre- 
ation are  also  concerned  with  natural  beauty, 
and  so  are  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fish- 
eries, the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Administration  and  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

Waste  Disposal. — Doing  an  about-face 
from  natural  beauty  to  waste  disposal,  we 
have  long  used  the  coastal  zone  for  the  di- 
rect disposal  of  sewage  and  sludge  from  sew- 
age disposal  plants,  to  rid  ourselves  of  solid 
wastes,  chemicals,  and  garbage,  and  more  re- 
cently of  nuclear  wastes  with  low  levels  of 
activity  and  a  long  half-life. 

Federal  agencies  In  this  field  include  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Adminis- 
tration, the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare,  the  Coast  Guard,  Corps  of 
Engineers,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
and  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries. 

If  these  are  the  major  classes  of  our  use 
of  the  coastal  zone,  and  I  think  they  are, 
we  should  next  notice  that  their  develop- 
ment has  been  essentially  laissez-faire,  that 
is.  with  a  minimum  of  governmental  Inter- 
ference with  property  rights.  The  coastol 
zone  has  suffered  two  kinds  of  adverse 
change  from  this  approach.  First  there  has 
been  a  loss  of  quality  from  pollution.  Some 
of  this  has  resulted  from  the  assumption 
that  the  capacity  of  the  ocean  and  estuaries 
to  absorb  pollutants  was  essentially  bound- 
less. Some  pollution  has  resulted  from 
leaks  and  accidents  on  ships  carrying  haz- 
ardous cargoes  and  from  shore  Insitallations; 
some  has  come  from  purposeful  dumping, 
and  much  of  the  pollution  has  been  inade- 
vertent  because  of  our  failure  to  appreciate 
the  coiisequences  of  waste  disposal  In  the 
coastal  zone. 

After  pollution,  which  deteriorated  but 
does  not  destroy  the  coastal  zone,  we  must 
notice  that  there  Is  physical  destruction  also. 
Whereas  pollution  can  be  stopped,  although 
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at  great  effort  and  cost,  much  Is  not  all  physi- 
cal destruction  Is  Irreversible,  at  least  eco- 
nomically. Dredging,  whether  for  sand, 
gravel,  shell,  clay  or  peat.  Is  destructive  of 
natural  bottom  and  Its  associated  organisms, 
which  may  not  recover  for  many  years.  Bulk- 
heading  and  filling  open  estuaries  and  re- 
lated fresh  and  salt  water  marshes  mean 
that  they  are  gone  forever.  A  little  bit  here 
and  a  little  bit  there  may  not  seem  impor- 
tant, but  over  time  we  have  In  some  places 
along  our  coasts  lost  25  to  50  percent  or  more 
of  our  estuaries  acreage  with  consequent 
loss  to  many  important  uses. 

Today  we  find  ourselves  confronted  by  a 
series  of  problem  complexes  which  seem 
freshly  acute,  perhaps  only  because  the  pub- 
lic at  long  last  is  dissatisfied  with  our  tradi- 
tional  laissez-faire  approach. 

At  every  turn  we  find  that  we  know  very 
little  about  our  coastal  zone.  This  is  true  of 
our  scanty  knowledge  of  Its  geology  and 
hydrology.  It  is  true  of  our  understanding  of 
the  life  histories  and  ecology  of  Important 
species,  and  of  the  ecological  systems  to 
which  they  belong.  We  know  lltUe  about  pol- 
lutants, especialy  their  chronic  effects  on 
the  ecosystems  of  the  coastal  zone.  We  have 
vast  needs  for  survey.  Inventory,  and  re- 
search, especially  on  the  natural  features  of 
the  coastal  zone.  We  are  little  better  ofi  when 
we  look  at  the  Interplay  among  commercial 
and  Industrial  transportation  and  other  uses 
and  our  national  needs  In  the  coastal  zone. 
Whereas  cities  have  been  receiving  con- 
siderable planning  study  In  recent  years, 
extra-urban  regions.  Including  seacoasts  and 
estuaries,  have  been  largely  Ignored.  Plan- 
ning studies  are  desperately  needed,  and 
subsequent  to  them  there  will  be  a  need 
(or  putting  plans  to  work.  This  Is  largely 
a  matter  of  the  separation  from  one  another 
of  conflicting  uses.  Saying  this  another  way, 
this  Is  a  matter  of  allocating  areas  of  the 
coastal  zone  to  separate  uses. 

Among  the  many  possible  and  often  con- 
flicting uses  of  the  coastal  zone,  some  have 
been  preempted  by  governmental  action. 
This  Includes  the  military  installations  and 
the  national  parks,  seashores,  and  wildlife 
refuges,  and  comparable  areas  of  state  and 
local  governments.  Harbor  and  transporta- 
tion authorities,  often  involving  several  units 
of  government,  produce  certain  develop- 
ments that  preclude  other  uses  or  affect  them 
adversely.  Cities  and  counties  may  have  zon- 
ing for  business,  industrial,  or  residential 
uses.  States  may  establish  bulkhead  lines  and 
the  Corps  may  grant  permits  for  dredging 
and  filling  behind  them. 

Such  are  the  limited  controls  on  laissez- 
faire,  but  speaking  generally,  the  pwwer  of 
zoning  lies  at  the  local  level  of  government 
which  is  often  a  weak  defender  of  Intruding 
economic  Interests.  The  Federal  Government 
seems  not  to  have  general  zoning  powers  and 
can  move  Into  the  coastal  zone  only  through 
Its  power  of  eminent  domain  or  special  au- 
thorities, such  as  those  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration. 

All  of  this  may  sound  pretty  dismal  for 
the  protection  of  the  national  Interest  In 
the  coastal  zone,  but  recent  years  have  seen 
a  number  of  heartening  actions  at  all  levels 
of  government.  I  will  mention  only  enough 
to  Illustrate  the  point.  Whereas  there  was 
only  one  national  seashore  before  1961,  Con- 
gress has  subsequently  authorized  eight 
more.  The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Administration  now  has  broad  powers  under 
the  Clean  Water  Act  to  enforce  abatement 
and  ultimate  control  of  pollution.  The  Corps 
of  Engineers  is  now  paying  close  heed  to 
recommendations  of  the  Pish  and  Wildlife 
Service  and  the  National  Park  Service  under 
the  Coordination  Act,  and  recent  decisions 
of  the  Federal  Courts  are  affecting  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission,  as  In  the  Storm 
King  case  on  the  Hudson  River  and  the 
High  Mountain  Sheep  Dam  case  on  the 
Snake  River.  The  work  of  the  Marine  Coun- 
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cU's  Committee  on  Multiple  Use  of  the 
Coastal  Zone  Is  facing  up  squarely  to  Fed- 
eral Interagency  and  the  Intergovernmental 
problems. 

Some  of  the  States  are  moving  to  give  the 
coastal  zone  protection,  as  in  the  case  of 
Massachusetts,  and  California  for  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay.  Many  municipalities  and  some 
counties  are  moving  to  halt  the  despoilment 
of  their  beach  waterfront  and  estuartne 
areas. 

I  believe  that  it  is  fair  to  say  that  all 
such  conservation  developments  are  arising 
from  public  pressures.  The  people  are  lead- 
ing their  elected  representatives.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  several  national  conservation  or- 
ganizations, such  as  the  National  Audubon, 
the  Wilderness  Society,  the  National  Parks 
Association,  and  the  Sierra  Club,  there  are 
now  hundreds  of  local  citizens'  groups.  Some 
proceed  directly,  using  their  own  funds  to 
save  a  piece  of  marsh  as  a  bird  sanctuary 
or  fields  and  woods  as  open  space,  but  most 
of  them  act  as  pressure  groups  to  encour- 
age government  to  act  In  the  cause  of  con- 
servation. I  end,  then,  with  one  more  ex- 
ample— The  Georgia  Conservancy,  Inc. — 
with  the  firm  expectation  that  you  will  do 
great  things  to  preserve  some  of  your  State's 
natural  beauty  and  Its  valuable  natural  areas 
for  the  everlasting  benefit  of  your  people. 
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Today  the  President  asks  us  again  to 
come  forward  and  approve  the  amounts 
necessary  to  continue  the  war  on  pov- 
erty. I  will  support  him. 


Hall  of  Fame  Is  Dream  Come  Trae: 


The  Crisis  of  the  Cities 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

or    CALIFOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  26,  1968 
Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  included  in 
the  President's  message.  "The  Crisis  of 
the  Cities,"  is  a  request  for  $2.18  billion 
for  the  war  on  poverty.  I  support  that 
request.  I  think  the  war  on  poverty  is 
worth  the  effort  and  the  expense  we 
have  committed  to  it — and  more. 

Let  me  cite  an  example.  Since  its  in- 
ception, the  Job  Corps  has  trained  more 
than  121.000  youngsters.  On  entering  the 
Corps.  99  percent  of  these  young  men 
and  women  were  unemployed.  They  had 
no  jobs  and  no  prospects.  Their  schools 
and  their  communities  had  just  about 
written  them  off. 

The  Job  Corps,  however,  has  managed 
to  place  more  than  70  percent  of  these 
otherwise  "hopeless  cases"  in  well-pay- 
ing jobs.  When  a  corpsman  graduates 
after  15  months  of  training  his  average 
starting  wage  is  $1.82  an  hour.  I  think 
that  is  an  extraordinary  record  of  suc- 
cess. This  and  other  programs  of  the 
poverty  effort  are  accomplishing  what 
they  set  out  to  accomplish— they  are 
helping  those  who  are  poor  become  self- 
suflacient. 

Unfortunately,  last  session  the  Con- 
gress failed  to  appropriate  the  amount  of 
money  deemed  to  be  necessary  to  carry 
on  these  programs.  As  a  result  16  Job 
Corps  centers  have  been  closed.  Other 
successes  of  the  war  on  poverty,  instead 
of  being  expanded,  have  had  to  be  cut 
back. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  utterly  unwise  to 
pinch  pennies  where  the  poverty  pro- 
gram is  concerned.  When  programs  have 
been  devised  which  work  well  at  helping 
the  poor  out  of  poverty,  the  only  sensible 
course  is  to  expand  those  programs.  That 
means  appropriating  enough  money  to 
do  the  job. 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

OF   NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  27,  1968 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  Football  Hall  of  Fame  elected  seven 
new  members.  Among  those  to  join 
this  group  of  super  stars  and  sports  im- 
mortals was  New  Jersey's  own  Alex 
Wojciechowicz. 

"Wojie"  brought  much  excitement  and 
pride  to  New  Jersey  fans.  He  won  11 
letters  at  South  River  High  School  and 
went  on  to  be  inducted  into  the  Collegiate 
Hall  of  Fame  in  1955.  His  performances 
at  Fordham,  where  he  anchored  the 
famed  "Seven  Blocks  of  Granite,"  earned 
him  all-America  honors  in  1936  and 
1937. 

He  was  the  first  draft  choice  of  the 
Detroit  Lions  in  1938  and  8  years  later 
joined  the  Philadelphia  Eagles  where  he 
played  on  three  eastern  division  and  two 
world  championship  teams. 

At  the  present  time  he  is  still  Involved 
with  the  game  he  loves  so  much.  As 
president  of  the  National  Football  League 
Association,  Alex  Wojciechowicz  is  trying 
to  work  out  a  pension  for  those  older  pro 
football  players  who  retired  before  1958 
and  could  not  qualify  for  pensions. 

The  Asbury  Park  Evening  Press  re- 
cently saluted  Alex  Wojciechowicz  for  his 
accomplishments  and  his  fine  example 
for  American  youth.  I  insert  that  article 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Hall  or  Fame  Is  E>ream  Come  TatrE: 
"WoJiE" 
Highlands. — "It's  like  a  dream  come  true — 
something  all  football  players  hope  for  some 
day." 

Alex  Wojciechowicz  was  describing  his  feel- 
ings on  his  election  Monday  to  professional 
football's  Hall  of  Fame  in  Canton,  Ohio. 

Wojle,  as  he  was  known  to  his  teammates, 
played  13  years  In  the  National  Football 
League,  eight  with  Detroit  and  five  with 
Philadelphia. 

"It's  a  real  honor  to  be  enshrined  with  such 
super  stars  as  Jim  Thorpe.  Ken  Strong,  Mel 
Heln,  Red  Grange,  and  Don  Hutson.  I'm  look- 
ing forward  to  the  Pro  Greatest  Induction 
Weekend  in  Canton." 

ONE  OF  seven  crrED 
WoJie  was  one  of  seven  former  NFL  stars 
voted  Into  the  Hall  of  Fame  this  week.  The 
others  are  Cliff  Battles,  Art  Donovan,  Elroy 
Hlrsch,  Wayne  Millner.  Marion  Motley,  and 
Charlie  Trippl. 

The  new  men  will  be  Inducted  formally 
at  ceremonies  In  Canton  this  summer.  The 
Pro  Greatest  Weekend,  as  It  Is  called.  In- 
cludes an  exhibition  game  between  NFL 
teams. 

There  are  now  54  members  In  the  Hall  lo- 
cated In  a  permanent  building  In  Canton. 

Wojle  first  learned  of  his  nomination  sev- 
eral months  ago  when  he  was  asked  to  send 
performance  sheets,  photographs,  and  other 
data  to  the  Hall.  He  was  also  asked  to  sub- 
mit the  name  of  the  man  most  responsible 
for  his  success  who  would  be  Invited  to  the 
ceremonies. 
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•  I  had  to  submit  three  nameB.  my  old 
coaches.  Bill  Denny  at  South  River  High 
School.  Jim  Crowley  at  Pordham.  and  Earl 
(Greasy)  Neale  of  the  Philadelphia  Eagles. 
All  three  did  a  lot  for  me  and  I  couldn't 
single  out  one  from  the  other.  I  hope  they 
Invite  all  three  out  there  when  I  get  in- 
ducted." 

IN    COLXECC    HALL 

Wojle  was  the  first  from  the  Shore  area  to 
be  Inducted  in  the  Collegiate  Hall  of  Fame 
In  1955  He  was  formally  inducted  on  Thanks- 
giving Day  1955  between  halves  of  the  South 
Rlver-New  Brunswick  High  School  game  at 
Rutgers  Stadium. 

He  said  then.  "This  has  to  be  one  of  my 
greatest  thrills." 

But  WoJle  Is  even  more  elated  over  his  re- 
cent election  to  Pro's  Hall  of  Fame. 

•This  Is  the  ultimate  It's  like  separating 
the  men  from  the  boys.  There  are  a  lot  of 
good  college  players  who  never  make  It  in 
pro  ranks.  Joining  that  Illustrious  group  is 
an  honor  of  a  llfetlnie" 

Wojle  has  been  Instrumental  In  trying  to 
establish  a  pension  plan  for  veteran  retired 
pro*.  As  ef  now  only  NPL  players  who  re- 
tired after-1958  are  eligible  for  pension. 

•I  heard  that  Tommy  Thompson,  my  quar- 
terback with  the  championship  Eagles'  teams, 
was  down  and  out  and  learned  that  Jerry 
Wolman.  the  Eagles  owner,  was  helping  him 
out  with  his  own  money. 

'I  got  to  thinking  about  It  and  felt  that 
it  should  be  the  NFLs  responsibility,  not 
Wolmans  to  help  Tommy  or  any  other  needy 
old  pro  out.  After  all  these  were  the  fellows 
who  played  with  the  small  salaries  to  make 
pro  football  what  It  Is  today." 

TALK    WTTH   OWNERS 

WoJle  got  the  addresses  of  players  of  the 
1921-1958  era  and  told  them  of  his  pension 
idea.  About  50  of  them  Joined  him  In  Flor- 
ida last  month  for  talks  with  the  present 
players    iissoclatlon   and    league    owners. 

The  players  and  owners  agreed  something 
should  be  worted  out. 

The  owners  plan  to  dlsctiss  It  further  and 
advise  what  can  or  cannot  be  done  for  the  old 
players. 

The  old  pros  have  formed  a  National  Foot- 
ball League  Association  with  Wojle  as  presi- 
dent. 

Wojle.  now  52.  played  22  years  of  foot- 
ball. He  started  in  1929  and  wound  up  with 
the  Eagles  In  1950.  He  was  a  center  and  line- 
backer during  his  entire  career. 

He  was  born  In  South  River  and  Is  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  the  finest  athletes  to  come 
out  of  that  area.  He  earned  11  letters — four 
In  football,  three  In  baseball  and  two  each 
In  basketball  and  track  before  graduating  in 
1934.  He  captained  both  the  football  and 
baseball  teams  and  gained  All-State  honors 
in  both  sports. 

AVKNCEO  SETBACK 

In  1932  South  River  lost  9-0.  to  Asbury 
Parks  state  championship  team  led  by  Wil- 
liam I  Butch )  Bruno.  But  In  1933  Wojle's  un- 
beaten team  gained  revenge  with  a  36-6 
pasting  of  the  Blue  Bishops. 

Wojle  went  on  to  Fordham  where  he  an- 
chored the  famed  Seven  Blocks  of  Granite" 
forward  wall  which  Included  Vlnce  Lombardl 
of  the  Packers.  Ed  Franco,  and  John  Druze. 

After  gaining  All-America  honors  in  1936 
and  1937.  Wojle  was  the  flrst  draft  choice 
of  the  Detroit  Lions  In  1938.  He  played  eight 
years  with  the  Lions,  then  was  traded  to  the 
Eagles  where  he  played  on  three  Eastern  Di- 
vision and  two  world  championship  teams. 

Wojle  had  no  particular  Interest  In  coach- 
ing but  did  take  a  fling  at  It  In  1963  and  1964 
when  he  was  defensive  coach  of  the  Newark 
Bears  of  the  Continental  League  at  the  urg- 
ing of  his  old  Eagles  roommate,  Steve  Van 
Buren. 

"Steve  was  the  head  coach  there  and  he 
asked  me  to  help  out.  I  did  it  more  for  him 
than  anything  else  But  I  have  no  Interest 
In  getting  back  Into  coaching  now  or  any- 
time." 
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HANOLrS  REAL  ESTATE 

Wojle  Is  a  real  estate  broker  In  West  Long 
Branch.  He  frequently  does  appraisal  work 
for  the  N.J.  State  Highway  Commission.  He 
formerly  lived  in  Wanamassa.  Ocean  Town- 
ship, but  he  and  his  wife  have  been  resid- 
ing for  a  year  and  a  half  In  a  new  home  on 
Mountain  street  In   the  Highlands  hills. 

"It's  a  beautiful  view  .up  here  and  I  en- 
Joy  the  peace  and  quiet."  Wojle  confided. 

Wojle  has  two  married  sons,  a  daughter, 
and  eight  grandchildren  His  daughter  is  the 
wife  of  Pete  Jolly,  a  pianist  who  has  his 
own  group  and  records  for  Herb  Alpert.  His 
son  Alex  Jr..  known  as  Pr.ink.  was  block- 
ing back  for  Frank  Budd  at  Asbury  Park 
High  School.  Another  son.  Raymond,  attends 
Monmouth  College  and  plans  eventually 
to  go  Into  business  with  his  brother. 
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Hoase  Joint  Resolution  1052 


HON.  WILLIAM  LLOYD  SCOTT 

or  vnoiNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Tuesday,  February  27,  1968 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  certain  re- 
marks were  inserted  in  the  February  21, 
1968.  Congressional  Record  with  respect 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  in  its  consideration  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  1052. 

In  these  remarks  the  following  charge 
was  made  by  a  majority  Member: 

Unfortunately,  however,  due  to  the  de- 
parture of  a  Member  of  the  Minority  party, 
the  Committee  was  left  without  a  quorum 
and  was  unable,  therefore,  to  express  its  will. 
I  consider  this  pure  and  deliberate  obstruc- 
tionism on  the  part  of  that  Memt>er.  The 
Minority  had  spent  much  of  the  hearing  at- 
tacking— not  so  much  the  resolution — but 
the  President's  executive  order  concerning 
the  hiring  of  veterans:  this  subject  was  not 
under  consideration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thiiik  that  a  review  of 
events  concerning  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 1052  would  be  helpful  in  throwing 
some  light  on  the  subject. 

The  title  of  this  joint  resolution  states 
its  purpose  is  to  assist  veterans  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  who 
have  served  in  Vietnam  or  elsewhere  in 
obtaining  suitable  employment."  How- 
ever, a  careful  reading  of  this  legislation 
discloses  that  it  goes  far  beyond  this' 
purpose  and  is  deserving  of  the  closest 
scrutiny  and  consideration  of  Congress. 

I  say  "legislation"  purposely,  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  this  measure  has  been  of- 
fered in  the  form  of  a  Joint  resolution 
which,  to  quote  Jefferson's  Manual  "is  a 
bill  so  far  as  the  processes  of  the  Con- 
gress in  relation  to  it  are  concerned. " 
Joint  resolutions,  as  we  know,  when 
passed  by  Congress  and  signed  by  the 
President,  have  the  full  force  of  law.  I 
therefore  wish  to  call  attention  to  cer- 
tain language  of  the  joint  resolution 
which  reads  as  follows: 

That  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  each  department  and 
agency  of  the  United  States — 

".  .  .  (3)  shall  follow  such  policy  and  take 
such  action,  through  the  process  of  procure- 
ment for  the  Government  of  material,  sup- 
plies, services,  and  equipment  from  private 
Industry  and  through  other  means,  as  may 
be  appropriate  to  secure  from  private  Indus- 
try for  such  veterans  a  priority  in  employ- 
ment In  positions  In  private  Industry  as  soon 


as  possible  following  the  reentry  of  such  vet- 
erans Into  the  labor  market. 

It  is  this  language.  Mr.  Speaker,  which, 
if  enacted  into  law,  concerns  me  and 
others  of  the  committee.  It  raises  many 
unanswered  questions  and  no  testimony 
has  been  advanced  regarding  the  effect 
of  this  policy  on  all  future  Government 
contracts. 

The  full  committee  held  one  hearing, 
receiving  testimony  from  two  witnesses- 
Chairman  John  W.  Macy,  Jr.,  of  the 
U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission,  and 
"William  J.  Driver,  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs.  The  public  hearins 
lasted  less  than  2  hours — of  which  I 
attended  all  but  a  few  minutes  at  its 
opening — and  the  time  immediately  fol- 
lowing was  set  aside  for  executive  ses- 
sion consideration  of  the  resolution — 
something  in  the  neighborhood  of  15 
minutes. 

During  the  hearing  the  minority  mem- 
bers attempted  to  develop  testimony  on 
certain  features  of  the  resolution  which 
deeply  concerned  us.  Many  questions  arc 
still  unanswered.  We  simply  do  not  have 
enough  Information  on  the  scope  of  this 
legislation  and  to  attempt  to  ram 
through  a  bill  under  these  circumstances 
regardless  of  its  merits  is.  in  my  opinion, 
no  way  to  legislate.  No  opportunity  was 
given  in  executive  session  for  discussion. 
A  motion  for  the  previous  question  effec- 
tively cut  off  any  deliberation.  In  my 
opinion,  the  voters  of  the  country  let  it 
be  known  that  they  did  not  want  legis- 
lation furnished  by  the  executive  branch 
to  be  enacted  without  careful  considera- 
tion and  debate. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  restate  my  conviction 
that  the  committee  has  given  totally  in- 
adequate consideration  to  legislation  of 
this  importance.  I  deeply  regret  that  the 
motivation  of  "pure  and  deliberate  ob- 
structionism" was  attached  to  action  of 
any  minority  member.  The  point  arrived 
at  which  It  became  obvious  that  discus- 
sion of  the  merits  of  the  resolution  was 
not  to  be  permitted  and  the  minority 
members  of  the  committee  were  fore- 
closed from  debate.  We  were  not  elected 
to  perform  as  a  rubber  stamp  for  every 
proposal  that  comes  before  Congress  and 
do  not  wish  to  be  parties  to  such  tactics 
in  committee. 

I  would  further  point  out  that  a 
quorum  of  the  committee  need  not  be 
dependent  on  any  one  minority  mem- 
ber. Six  of  the  15  majority  members  of 
the  committee  were  absent  during  this 
particular  executive  session. 

As  is  evident.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  issues 
set  forth  herein  are  quite  aside  from  the 
sense  of  Congress  to  assist  returning 
Vietnam  veterans  In  securing  employ- 
ment. I  am  in  complete  agreement  with 
veterans'  preference  and  wholehearted- 
ly support  programs  already  In  law  to 
give  assistance  to  all  returning  veterans. 


Homeownership 
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ress  as  a  nation  In  many  areas.  In  hous- 
ing we  have  made  great  strides.  In  spite 
of  our  national  reputation  as  a  country 
of  homeowners  a  great  deal  still  remains 
to  be  done. 

Americans  can  take  a  measure  of  pride 
in  the  fact  that  we  have  broadened  the 
base  of  homeownership  In  the  country 
over  the  years.  We  have  consecutively 
liberalized  the  terms  under  which  fam- 
ilies may  purchase  homes  with  FHA- 
insured  mortgages.  Each  time  we  took 
these  steps,  there  have  been  those  who 
charged  that  we  were  undermining  the 
foundations  of  mortgage  finance — that 
the  new  risks  were  too  great.  History  has 
proved  the  validity  of  a  liberal  approach 
to  home  financing,  and  conventional 
lenders  have  followed  the  lead  of  FHA  in 
this  regard. 

As  President  Johnson  said  In  his  state 
of  the  Union  message: 

Surely  a  nation  that  can  go  to  the  moon 
ran  place  a  decent  home  within  the  reach 
of  Its  families. 

For  many  low-Income  families,  the 
decent  housing  they  seek  Includes  the 
aspiration  of  ownership.  Homeownership 
can  help  these  Americans  develop  a  sense 
of  independence  and  dignity. 

In  my  opinion,  this  country  has 
reached  a  level  of  progress  from  which 
we  can  begin  to  explore  the  ways  and 
means  by  which  we  might  extend  the 
benefits  of  homeownership  to  families 
of  modest  and  even  low  Income. 

I  ask  my  fellow  Members  to  join  with 
me  in  supporting  the  President's  new 
homeownership  program. 


Soviet  Armed  Forces  Day,  1968 


HON.  JOSEPH  E.  KARTH 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-HVES 

Monday,  February  26, 1968 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
years  we  have  made  considerable  prog- 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOCISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  27,  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  Friday 
night  the  Reserve  Officers  Association — 
inactive  military  officers  from  every 
State  In  our  Union — participated  in  the 
well-attended  and  successful  convention 
in  Wa.shington.  D.C. 

Down  the  street  the  Russian  Commu- 
nists were  celebrating  the  Soviet  Armed 
Forces  Day  at  their  Embassy — the  social 
event  of  the  week  attended  by  500  guests, 
including  some  U.S.  military  officers. 

While  the  ROA  was  meeting  to  find 
ways  to  bolster  our  military  efforts  to 
combat  Communist  aggression,  some 
representatives  of  the  military  were 
toasting  and  socializing  with  the  enemy. 
And  all  this  on  the  same  evening,  the 
same  hours,  and  in  the  same  city — our 
Nation's  Capital,  Washington,  D.C. 

And  the  Washington  papers,  the  fol- 
lowing day,  made  no  mention  of  the 
Reserve  officers  convention  bringing 
thousands  to  Washington.  But  the  pic- 
tures of  militant  uniformed  Soviet  com- 
rades, pretty  ladies,  and  a  uniformed  U.S. 
Colonel.  Coleman  Thacher.  embracing 
Soviet  General  Mescheryakov  made  the 
local  society  pages. 

American  guests  were  said  to  have  been 
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overheard  expressing  "shame"  for  the 
bombing  of  the  Russian  Embassy — but 
no  one  was  reported  expressing  "shame" 
for  the  Russian's  role  in  killing  U.S.  boys 
in  Vietnam. 

Small  wonder  there  is  so  much  noise  in 
Washington  about  stopping  the  bombing 
and  abandoning  Vietnam — our  boys 
might  Injure  one  of  the  Russian  hosts. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  that  the  society 

column  report  of  the  Russian  Embassy 

party  from  the  Washington  Evening  Star 

for  February  24  and  the  Associated  Press 

account  of  February  25  setting  forth  the 

$700  million  in  war  supplies  furnished 

by  Russia  to  North  Vietnam  to  kill  U.S. 

soldiers  follow  my  remarks: 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Evening  Star, 

Feb. 24. 19681 

Double  Security  at  Soviet  Fete 

(By  Jean  Powell) 

Soviet  security  men  had  gathered  at  the 
Russian  Embassy  last  evening  well  ahead  of 
the  guests.  Outside,  D.C.  police  were  almost 
as  plentiful  as   the  party-goers. 

Double  security  "for  the  protection  of  the 
guests"  was  being  maintained  at  the  Armed 
Forces  Day  celebration.  The  50th  anniver- 
sary fete,  one  of  several  large  social  func- 
tions held  during  the  year  at  the  Embassy, 
cam^  right  on  the  heels  of  the  bombing  of 
the  residence  on  Tuesday. 

In  the  large  downstairs  hallway  each  guest 
was  asked  to  present  his  invitation.  Conflict- 
ing answers  came  from  Embassy  staff  mem- 
bers when  questioned  about  the  practice. 

One  said  that  it  was  the  usual  policy.  An- 
other said  that  the  close  check  was  due  en- 
tirely to  the  bombing  incident. 

Ambassador  Dobrynln,  who  has  not  re- 
quested any  personal  guard,  arrived  soon 
after  the  party  got  under  way  at  6:30.  Mrs. 
Dobrynln.  who  has  been  in  Moscow  for  al- 
most a  year,  may  come  back  next  month, 
according  to  the  ambassador.  Also  attending 
was  No.  2  man  at  the  Embassy,  Minister 
Counselor  Tchernlakov. 

Hosts  were  the  military  attaches.  Gen. 
Valentin  Meshcheryakov,  Col.  Vladimir  S. 
Afanasiev,  air  attache,  and  Capt.  Vladimir 
Vashenko.  naval  attache,  and  their  wives, 
who  greeted  the  500  guests. 

Among  the  top  U.S.  military  guests  at- 
tending were  Lt.  Gen.  John  J.  Davis  and 
Rear  Adm.  Eugene  Fluckey. 

Admiral  Wayland,  a  native  Washlngtonlan 
who  remembers  peddling  The  Star  during 
his  boyhood,  has  been  here  two  years  on 
what  was  at  first  a  temporary  assignment. 

The  Waylands  will  leave  soon  for  New 
York    City,    where    he's    been    transferred. 

Although  most  of  the  conversations  seemed 
to  be  more  on  the  light  side  and  about  every- 
thing but  the  bombing,  Mrs.  Wayland  no 
doubt  voiced  the  opinion  of  most  of  the 
American  guests: 

"I'm   ashamed   of   It." 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Sunday  Star. 
Feb.  25,  1968] 
Russia  Gives  Most  Aid  to  Hanoi. 
United  States  Reports 
(By  the  Associated  Press) 
The  Soviet  Union  is  apparently  North  Viet- 
nam's largest  supplier  of  weapons  and  eco- 
nomic   aid    today,    and    Its    assistance    may 
climb   further  If  the  pace  of  the  war  steps 
up. 

According  to  preliminary  Pentagon  esti- 
mates, aid  to  Hanoi  from  her  Communist 
allies  probably  Increased  to  about  $1  billion 
in  1967 — up  considerably  from  some  $730 
million  the  year  before. 

Moscow's  shipments,  valued  at  about  $700 
million,  accounted  for  the  biggest  share  in 
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North  Vietnam's  supply  line  in  1967  and  for 
much  of  the  total  increase  over  the  previous 
year. 

Red  China  sent  in  an  estimated  $250  mil- 
lion worth,  roughly  $75  million  more  than  in 
1966. 

Communist  East  European  states  contrib- 
uted perhaps  $50  million. 

COULD    SOPPLT    more 

Unlike  China's  economy,  hobbled  by  cul- 
tural revolution  upheavals,  the  Russian  econ- 
omy can  divert  much  more  to  Vietnam  If  the 
Kremlin  leaders  choose. 

Current  Soviet  deliveries  amount  to  per- 
haps one-fifth  of  1  percent  of  Russia's  gross 
national  product.  The  Russians  have  indi- 
cated they  will  step  up  Vietnam  shipments 
If  Hanoi's  needs  increase. 

U.S.  spending  in  Vietnam  last  year  has 
been  put  at  about  $25  billion. 

Information  received  in  Washington  indi- 
cates that  Soviet  arms  deliveries  to  North 
Vietnam  came  to  some  $500  million  in  1967 
compared  with  $350  million  the  year  before, 
with  the  emphasis  on  air  defense  items. 

These  Include  surface-to-air  (SAM)  mis- 
siles, antiaircraft  artillery,  radar,  fighter 
planes  and  ammunition. 

Most  of  this  equipment  is  believed  to  have 
been  supplied  out  of  existing  Soviet  stock- 
piles, except  for  ammunition  which  may  be 
coming  out  of  current  production. 

FIRED   at  U.S.   PLANES 

Vast  quantities  of  ammunition  have  been 
aimed  at  U.S.  planes.  Several  thousand 
SAMs — maybe  $30  million  worth — were  re- 
ported fired  at  American  craft  during  1967 
along  with  other  ordnance.  The  SAMs  were 
fired  from  perhaps  30  launchers,  moved 
around  several  hundred  prepared  launching 
sites  in  North  Vietnam. 

The  Russians  are  reported  also  to  have 
provided  some  bombers  and  tanks,  but  these 
arms  have  not  played  much  of  a  role  in  the 
fighting.  Nor  are  the  Russians  believed  to  be 
supplying  advanced  new  weapons  systems. 

Most  of  the  Soviet  weapons — except  for 
such  items  as  large  helicopters  which  cannot 
be  shipped  through  existing  railway  tun- 
nels— are  believed  transported  to  North  Viet- 
nam across  the  Chinese  mainland. 

Sea  routes  are  used  for  material  which  Is 
classified  in  Washington  as  economic  aid, 
but  with  North  Vietnam's  economy  on  a  war- 
time footing  these  goods  have  a  direct  bear- 
ing on  her  total  effort. 

Some  $200  million  in  Soviet  economic  aid 
in  1967.  up  $50  million  from  1966.  Is  reported 
to  have  included  petroleum,  trucks,  tractors, 
rail  equipment,  bridge  .structures,  barges, 
machinery,  food  and  fertilizer 

two    HUNDRED    RUSSIAN    SHIP    CALLS 

Russian  shii>s  are  said  to  have  paid  around 
200  calls  at  North  Vietnamese  ports  during 
the  year,  a  five-fold  increase  over  the  early 
1960s. 

Defense  Department  specialists  say  most  cf 
North  Vietnam's  Industrial  output  lost  to 
U.S.  bombing  has  been  replaced  by  Imports 
from  Russia  and  China. 

At  the  same  time  neither  Russia  nor  China 
has  sent  personnel  to  North  Vietnam  in  any 
scale  comparable  to  the  U.S.  presence  in 
South  Vietnam. 

The  Russians  are  believed  to  have  only 
around  2.000  military  personnel  In  North 
Vietnam,  in  noncombant  advisory,  technical 
and  training  roles,  an  estimated  40,000  or  so 
Red  Chinese  are  In  the  country  doing  road 
and  rail  repair  work  and  the  like. 

Peking's  reported  aid  has  Included  small 
arms,  artillery,  planes,  trucks,  food,  light 
Industrial  equipment,  consumer  goods,  some 
ships  and  ship  repairs. 

China  spent  perhaps  $150  million  on  arms 
and  $100  million  on  economic  aid  to  North 
Vietnam  last  year. 
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Rest  Sapplement  Funds 


HON.  ROBERT  G.  STEPHENS,  JR. 

or  oBoaaiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  27.  1968 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  nearly 
3  years  ago  Congress  enacted  the  rent 
supplement  program,  the  most  Imagina- 
tive, flexible,  and  sound  Instrument  for 
providing  housing  to  poor  people  In  the 
30  years  of  legislation  in  this  fleld. 

Rent  supplements  fUled  a  basic  void 
In  the  tools  America  has  for  dealing 
with  the  desperate  housing  needs  of  low- 
Income  families. 

Rent  supplements  eliminated  the  cost 
barrier  which  kept  private  enterprise 
from  serving  the  low-Income  housing 
market  directly. 

Rent  supplements  eliminated  the  cost 
for  poor  families  to  improve  their  earn- 
ing- capacity  by  removing  the  specter 
of  enforced  dislocation  back  to  slums 
when  Incomes  exceed  a  fixed  limit. 

More  Importantly,  it  enables  low-in- 
come families  to  obtain  decent  housing 
in  a  normal  environment,  and  without 
identification  or  the  implied  label  of  a 
•project  family." 

The  innovative  feature  embodied  In 
the  program  is  a  supplement  to  make  up 
the  difference  between  the  family's  pay- 
ment for  housing,  equaling  one- fourth 
of  its  Income,  and  the  market  rent  for 
the  unit  needed.  The  rent  supplement  is 
paid  directly  to  the  private  owner  of 
rental  housing — not  to  the  family.  Thus, 
the  owner  can  accommodate  low- Income 
families — those  with  incomes  at  the  pub- 
lic housing  level. 

The  program  Is  flexible.  As  family  In- 
comes go  up.  It  pays  a  larger  part  of 
the  rent  and  the  supplement  decreases. 
Eventually,  the  supplement  ceases  when 
the  tenant  is  able  to  pay  the  full  rental. 
Low-income  families  are  able  to  con- 
tinue to  live  In  their  apartments,  and 
even  purchase  them. 

The  program  is  sound  and  gives  the 
private  sector  its  first  effective  vehicle 
for  improving  housing  conditions  of  the 
very  poor.  This  is  in  the  best  American 
tradition.  The  record  so  far  clearly 
shows  the  willingness  of  private  enter- 
prise to  respond  to  this  challenge. 

During  1966,  Congress  voted  $32  mil- 
lion to  get  the  rent  supplement  program 
underway.  It  was  a  modest  amount,  con- 
sidering the  need,  but  many  felt  it  would 
form  the  basis  for  a  test.  The  $32  million 
was  exhausted  in  less  than  a  year. 

In  1967.  Congress  appropriated  an- 
other $10  million  for  the  program. 

I  have  been  informed  that  all  of  this  is 
expected  to  be  utilized  before  the  end  of 
this  month  of  February. 

On  the  first  of  February,  nearly  41,000 
rent  supplement  units  were  imder  vari- 
ous stages  of  planning,  construction,  or 
oi3eration.  More  than  $39  million  of  the 
existing  $42  million  in  authority  had 
t)een  earmarked  for  this  housing. 

The  admmistration  now  asks  that  we 
move  ahead  with  this  program.  It  seeks 
an  additional  $65  million  in  rent  supple- 
ment contract  authority.  The  amoimt  is 
realistic.  It  will  help  us  to  make  substan- 
tial progress  in  meeting  the  well-docu- 
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mented  demand  for  decent  housing.  A 
complete  appropriation  will  enable  pri- 
vate sponsors  to  develop  more  than  72.- 
500  additional  housing  units  for  poor 
families. 

I  support  the  President's  request  for 
adequate  funding  of  this  housing  pro- 
gram. When  appropriations  legislation 
comes  before  Congress.  I  would  hope  that 
my  colleagues  will  Join  me  In  speedily 
providing  this  new  authority. 

Rent  supplements  have  been  widely 
misunderstood,  and  more  than  one  Mem- 
ber has  changed  his  mind  after  a  second 
look. 

There  are  three  key  features  of  the 
program  that  I  urge  Members  to  keep  in 
mind  as  we  consider  the  legislation: 

Rent  supplements  are  available  only 
for  good,  standard  housing — and  cannot 
be  used  as  a  subsidy  for  slums. 

Rent  supplements  are  available  only 
for  housing  that  Is  privately  built,  pri- 
vately owned,  and  privately  managed — 
making  maximum  use  of  our  private  en- 
terprise system. 

Rent  supplements  assure  that  all 
families  carry  their  fair  share  of  hous- 
ing costs,  and  does  not  penalize  one 
family  at  the  expense  of  another. 

Three  decades  ago,  this  country  began 
working  toward  the  goal  of  a  decent 
home  In  a  healthful  environment  for 
every  American  family.  Progress  has 
been  made,  but  we  need  to  make  further 
strides. 

This  problem  Is  a  basic  one.  It  cries 
out  for  solution,  and  the  cry  is  heard 
most  urgently  from  disadvantaged  fami- 
lies across  the  Nation. 

Can  we  derxy  these  families  the  best 
efforts  of  our  Government  to  help  them 
toward  the  mainstream  of  American 
life? 

I  think  not. 

For  these,  and  for  many  other  reasons 
I  urge  that  we  support  the  President's  re- 
quest for  $65  million  to  broaden  the  rent 
supplement  program  to  the  poor  people 
of  this  country. 


Viett  Orgaaiic  Anti-Red  Frost 


HON.  THOMAS  G.  MORRIS 

or    NTW    MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  27,  1968 

Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker,  many  people  have  some  ques- 
tion about  our  policy  in  Southeast  Asia. 
They  have  constantly  said  that  the  pres- 
ent Government  of  South  Vietnam  was 
only  supported  by  the  military.  I  have 
found  an  article  in  the  Amarillo  Daily 
News,  dated  February  19.  1968,  Saigon, 
which  certainly  repudiates  this  argu- 
ment. In  fact,  recent  Conununist  terror, 
murder,  and  subversion  have  given  indi- 
cation of  solidifying  all  of  the  people  in 
South  Vietnam  against  communism.  I, 
therefore,  include  the  previously  men- 
tioned article  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Vim  OmcANizx  Anti-Red  PKO^rT 

Saioon. — More  than  200  South  Vietnamese 
poUUclans — many  of  them  strongly  opposed 
to  tbe  present  government — met  Sunday  to 
form  an  anti-Communist  front. 

An  unusual  aspect  was  that  the  meeting — 
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organized  by  pro-government  figures  and 
government  offldals  close  to  Vice  President 
Nguyen  Cao  Ky — attracted  politicians  wiio 
as  recently  as  a  few  months  ago  had  vowed 
never  to  rest  until  Ky  and  President  Nguyen 
Van  Thleu  bad  been  removed  from  office 

The  general  theme  of  speakers  at  the 
"People's  Congress  for  National  Salvation" 
was  that  the  coordinated  Communist  attacks 
have  created  such  a  dangerous  situation  that 
all  nationalist  and  antl-Communlst  groups 
must  stick  together. 

Leading  anti-government  figures  at  the 
convention  were  Khac  Suu.  and  Ha  Thuc  Ky, 
a  nam  Kuomlntang. 

All  three  men  ran  against  Thleu  and  Ky  in 
the  presidential  election  last  September  and 
then  claimed  fraud  when  the  two  generals 
were  elected.  Suu  was  elected  chairman  of 
an  antl-goverment  front  of  defeated  candi- 
dates which  announced  It  would  work  to 
tiave  the  national  legislature  reject  the 
Tbieu-Ky  election  as  fraudulent. 

The  legislature  approved  the  election  and 
Suu's  group  faded  from  the  scene.  Suu  was 
last  heard  from  shortly  after  the  Viet  Cong's 
first  wave  of  attacks  began  when  his  wife 
told  newsmen  that  he  had  been  taken  against 
his  will  Into  government  "protective  cus- 
tody" at  National  Police  Headquarters. 

One  Vietnamese  official,  noting  the  pres- 
ence of  Suu  at  the  meeting,  said:  "These 
(Viet  Cong)  atucks  have  made  a  whole  new 
man  out  of  Suu." 

The  convention  elected  a  standing  com- 
mittee, one  of  whose  three  members  Is 
Saigon  lawyer  Tran  Van  Tuyen.  Several 
weelu  ago  about  20  of  Saigon  Intellectuals 
headed  by  Tuyen  anonymously  circulated  a 
detailed  plan  for  a  negotiated  peace  In  Viet- 
nam. At  that  time  the  authors  declined  to 
disclose  their  names  for  fear  of  government 
retaliation. 

Organizers  of  the  convention  are  former 
Gen.  Tran  Van  Don  and  Ton  That  DInh, 
both  memljers  of  the  Senate,  and  Dang 
Due  Khol.  the  information  chief  In  the  office 
of  the  vice  president.  Don  and  Dlnh  are  close 
to  Vice  President  Ky  and  their  actions  in 
the  Senate,  where  they  are  leaders  of  a  major 
block  are  generally  considered  pro-govern- 
ment. 

Several  members  of  the  Senate  and  house 
of  representatives  also  were  present,  as  were 
representatives  of  the  Buddhists — Including 
followers  of  the  moderate  Thlch  (Venerable) 
Tam  Chau  and  the  militant  monk  Thlch  Tl 
Quang — Roman  Catholics.  Cao  Dal  and  Hoa 
Hao  groups.  The  Cao  Dal  and  Hoa  Hao  are 
nationalist  religious  groups  peculiar  to  South 
Vietnam. 

The  standing  committee,  and  several  ad- 
visory committees  elected  at  Sunday's  ses- 
sion, are  expected  to  meet  Wednesday  to 
begin  drafting  a  national  program  "to  orga- 
nize the  people  for  the  safety  of  the  nation  " 


No  Further  AHempt  To  Collect  for  Rifle 
Lo*t  in  Combat 


HON.  HENRY  C.  SCHADEBERG 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  27,  1968 

Ml  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
was  delighted  today  to  learn  that  the 
Army  has  decided  to  make  no  further  at- 
tempt to  collect  $70.21  from  decorated 
veteran.  Ernest  Wagner,  of  Racine,  Wis.. 
for  an  M-14  rifle  lost  in  combat. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  the 
Army  has  seen  fit  to  drop  the  charge 
against  Ernest  after  making  an  effort  to 
force  payment  on  grounds  that  were  ex- 
tremely shaky  when  the  Defense  Depart- 
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ment  is  apparently  wasting  money  by 
the  barrelful  on  extravagant  and  mis- 
guided projects  such  as  the  TFX.  I  ap- 
preciate the  Army's  change  of  heart 
and  decision  to  forget  the  whole  inci- 
dent: and  I  want  those  of  my  colleagues 
who  have  been  deluged  with  mail  about 
the  incident  to  know  that  I  also  appre- 
ciate your  support  for  Ernest  Wagner. 


The  50th  Annivertary  of  Lithuanian 
Independence 

HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OF    NEW    JEBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  20,  1968 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  11.  the  Ldthuanlan  Council  of 
New  Jersey,  held  an  observance  of  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  declaration  of 
independence  of  the  Republic  of  Lith- 
uania, at  the  Robert  Treat  Hotel  in 
Newark. 

At  this  mass  meeting,  the  delegates  of 
the  many  Lithuanian  organizations  of 
New  Jersey  adopted  a  resolution  renew- 
ing their  protest  against  the  forceful  an- 
nexation of  their  mother  country  into  the 
.sphere  of  Soviet  domination:  and  re- 
dedlcatlnp:  themselves  to  the  spirit  of 
self-determination  and  freedom. 

This  resolution  Is  signed  by  Mr.  Val- 
entlnas  Melinis.  president,  and  Mr.  A.  S. 
Treciokais,  secretary  of  the  Lithuanian 
Council  of  New  Jersey. 

I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues  and 
offer  it  for  reproduction  In  the  Record 
as  follows: 

RESOLtmON 

The  delegates  of  Lithuanian  organizations 
of  New  Jersey,  representing  60  thousand 
loyal  citizens  and  permanent  residents  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  gathered  on 
this  nth  day  of  February,  1968  at  the  Rob- 
ert Treat  Hotel.  Newark,  New  Jersey,  to  com- 
memorate the  50th  Anniversary  of  the  Resto- 
ration of  Lithuanian  Independence; 

RESOLVED 

1.  To  renew  their  solemn  protest 
against  the  usurpation  by  the  Soviet  Gov- 
enunent  of  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  Baltic 
nations  of  Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lithuania 
and  the  transformation  of  the  once  pro- 
gressive and  prosperous  Baltic  States  into 
colonies  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

2.  To  ask  the  governments  of  the  free 
world,  and  especially  that  of  the  United 
States,  to  undertake  all  ways  and  meazis  to 
restore  the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  self-de- 
termination in  the  BaJtlc  countries. 

3.  To  request  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the 
United  Nations  to  demand  that  the  abolish- 
ment of  Soviet  rule  in  the  Baltic  States  be 
included  in  the  agenda  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations. 

4.  To  request  the  U.S.  delegation  to  ask 
the  United  Nations  to  put  an  end  to  in- 
human practices  of  the  Soviet  government  In 
the  Baltic  States. 

5.  To  draw  the  attention  of  newly  emerged 
nations  of  Africa  and  Asia  to  the  evils  of 
Soviet  colonialism  in  Estonia,  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania. 

6.  To  renew  the  dedication  of  the  peoples 
of  the  Baltic  nations  to  the  cause  of  liberty 
and  to  reaffirm  their  dedication  to  continue 
together  with  other  captive  nations  of  East- 
Central  Etirope  the  struggle  against  Soviet 
occupation  and  oppression. 

7.  To  demand  that  the  Soviets  return 
Lithuania's  beautiful  Cathedral  of  Vilnius  to 
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the  people  for  worship,  rather  than  main- 
taining it  as  a  pagan  museum. 
Newark.  New  Jersey.  February  11.  1968. 
Lithuanian  Council  of  New  Jersey, 

Valentinas  Melinis,  President, 
A.  S.  Treciokas,  Secretary. 
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When  appropriation  legislation  sup- 
porting this  request  comes  before  us,  I 
hope  my  fellow  Members  will  join  me  in 
voting  for  the  full  $65  million  President 
Johnson  has  requested. 


Rent  Snpplementt 


HON.  CHARLES  S.  JOELSON 

OF    NEW    JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  26,  1968 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  are 
going  to  be  equal  to  the  housing  task 
President  Johnson  has  outlined  for  us — 
6  million  homes  in  the  next  10  years  for 
low-  and  middle-income  families — we 
must  recognize  our  responsibility  to  fund 
all  the  programs  involved. 

One  of  the  most  promising  new  tools 
we  have  for  providing  decent  housing  for 
low-income  families  Is  the  rent  supple- 
ment program. 

The  President's  budget  calls  for  $65 
million  in  additional  contract  authority 
for  rent  supplement  housing.  This  au- 
thorization will  make  It  possible  for  pri- 
vate housing  developers  to  build  more 
than  72.500  new  units  for  families  with 
Incomes  at  the  public  housing  level. 

This  is  a  reasonable  extension  of  a 
program  that  has  already  proven  its 
great  potential.  Some  42,000  housing 
units  have  been  approved  by  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  under  the  exist- 
ing authorization.  Many  are  nearing  con- 
struction. Others  under  way  soon  will  be 
completed.  Some  are  already  In  opera- 
tion. 

In  spite  of  its  turbulent  legislative 
genesis,  once  funds  for  rent  supplement 
were  authorized,  the  program  moved 
ahead  rapidly. 

The  usual  testing  period  for  the  pro- 
gram has  passed  and  new  housing  is 
coming  on  the  market  in  increasing  vol- 
ume. 

Rent  supplements  has  a  number  of  ad- 
vantages : 

It  works  in  the  private  sector — private 
sponsors  develop,  own,  and  operate  the 
housing.  Financing  is  by  traditional 
private  methods. 

Tenants  have  incentive  to  move  up 
economically  because  they  are  not  forced 
to  move  if  their  income  rises.  Low-in- 
come tenants  pay  25  percent  of  income 
as  rent  and  a  supplement  is  paid  directly 
to  the  private  owner  by  the  FHA  to  meet 
the  balance  of  the  economic  rent.  As  in- 
come increases  the  supplement  decreases. 

The  housing  is  on  the  local  tax  rolls 
and  pays  its  share  of  municipal  services. 

Low-income  families  served  by  the 
program  are  not  identified  as  "project 
families"  and  the  apartment  develop- 
ments look  like  any  other  privately- 
owned  housing. 

The  rent  supplement  program,  an  in- 
novative approach  to  meeting  low-in- 
come housing  needs,  has  gained  consid- 
erable momentum.  We  should  not  take 
any  action  that  might  impede  progress 
we  can  make  with  it. 

Instead,  we  should  make  clear  to  gov- 
ernment and  industry  that  Congress 
fully  supports  an  active  effort  to  produce 
more  housing  for  low-income  families. 


The  Travel  Tax 


HON.  JOHN  BUCHANAN 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  27,  1968 

Mr.  BUfcHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
we  must  take  definite  steps  to  Improve 
our  balance-of-payments  position  is  a 
well-established  fact.  The  seriousness  of 
the  situation  warrants  a  more  appropri- 
ate solution,  however,  than  the  Presi- 
dent's ill-conceived  "travel  tax." 

There  is  little  evidence  that  such  a 
tax  will  reduce  our  balance-of-payments 
deficit  in  any  significant  way.  Such  a 
proposal,  in  my  judgment,  is  quite  like 
applying  a  band-aid  to  the  body  when  a 
suture  is  needed. 

The  Birmingham  News,  in  an  editorial 
on  February  7  entitled  "The  Travel  Tax," 
has  expressed  the  sentiment  of  many  of 
my  constituents  and  that  which  I  believe 
to  be  the  sentiment  of  most  Americans. 

The  editorial  follows,  and  I  commend 
it  to  my  colleagues : 

The  Travel  Tax 

The  President's  request  for  a  tax  on  money 
spent  by  Americans  traveling  abroad  would 
get  a  more  receptive  hearing  If  there  were 
any  evidence  that  a  real  effort  was  to  be 
made  to  curb  the  overseas  spending  of  the 
U.S.  government. 

The  amount  spent  by  travelers  is  piddling 
compared  to  that  spent — or  given  away— by 
Uncle  Sam. 

Sure,  something  should  be  done  about  the 
balance  of  payments  deficit.  Something 
should  have  been  done  long  ijefore  now. 

But  the  American  tourist  or  businessman 
traveling  abroad  didn't  get  us  Into  the  fiscal 
mess  we're  In,  and  punitive  taxation  of  him 
now  isn't  going  to  get  us  out  of  It  unless 
accompanied  by  real — not  Uluslonary,  but 
real — cutbacks  at  the  governmental  level. 

It  only  stands  to  reason  that  we  can't  con- 
tinue giveaway  programs  as  If  nothing  had 
happened,  while  asking  a  private  citizen  to 
pay  a  tax  to  go  where  he  please.s.  barring 
only  travel  to  restricted  countries.  (That 
same  private  citizen  is  infuriated  addition- 
ally when  those  who  do  travel  to  countries 
put  off-limits  by  our  State  Department  get 
nothing  more  than  a  half-heated  slap  on  the 
wrist  when  they  return  to  the  United  States 
thumbing  their  notes  at  the  government. ) 

A  man  who  is  being  asked  to  pay  a  tax 
on  every  dollar  he  spends  in  excess  of  $7  a 
day  outside  this  hemisphere — and  that  ar- 
bitrary limit  must  have  provoked  gales  of 
laughter  among  those  who  proposed  it — 
isn't  going  to  look  too  kindly  upon  continued 
grants  (more  of  his  tax  dollars)  to  countries 
which  four  times  out  of  five  reward  us  with  a 
rough  poke  In  the  ribs  whenever  they  have 
the  opportunity. 

The  foreign  aid  program  has  done  a  great 
deal  of  good  in  some  instances;  it  has  been 
abused  in  many  more.  U.S.  aid  can  serve  a 
useful  purpose  in  certain  areas  in  the  fu- 
ture, if  it  Is  carefully  directed  and  carefully 
administered,  wLlch  It  hasn't  always  been  In 
the  past.  But  aid  to  other  nations  is  one 
thing  when  the  United  States  has  dollars 
to  spare:  it's  another  when  we  face  a  serious 
fiscal  crisis  brought  on  in  no  small  part  by 
the  self -same  aid  program. 

Any  other  nation  would  have  acted  long 
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before  now  to  protect  lt«  own  position.  What 
does  the  US.  do?  It  goes  on  sending  com- 
modities abroad,  paying  the  freight  to  haul 
them,  and  even,  according  to  a  report  In 
Th€  News  yesterday,  paying  port  charges  to 
the  recipient  countries  for  handling  and 
storing  the  free  goods  when  they  arrive! 

"Start  there.  If  you're  going  to  lay  another 
tax  on  me."  the  American  citizen  has  a  right 
to  demand,  'and  while  you're  at  It.  collect 
some  of  the  past  due  debts  owed  us.  And 
then.  If  we  still  face  a  balance  of  payments 
deficit,  come  back  and  we'll  talk  some  more. 
If  sacrifice  Is  called  for  to  meet  the  crisis, 
then  let's  sacrifice  together." 


Arthur  E.  Amiitage,  of  Collingiwood,  N  J. 
Holds  Record  of  Service  as  a  Mayor 


HON.  WILLIAM  T.  CAHILL 

or    NEW    JiaUET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  27.  1968 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  the  record  of 
Mayor  Arthur  E.  Armitage.  of  Collings- 
wood.  N.J..  who  has  served  this  commu- 
nity in  Camden  County  as  its  mayor  for 
35  consecutive  years. 

I  am  proud.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  have 
been  a  resident  of  this  community  for 
more  than  25  years.  I  have,  therefore, 
had  an  opportunity  to  obser^'e  on  a  per- 
sonal basis  the  tremendous  contributions 
made  by  Mayor  Armitage.  not  only  to 
Collingswood  and  the  county  of  Camden, 
but  to  the  entire  State  of  New  Jersey. 

I  decided  to  bring  Mayor  Armltage's 
longevity  in  public  office  to  the  attention 
of  Congress  as  a  result  of  a  statement  by 
the  New  Jersey  Conference  of  Mayors, 
Indicating  that  Mayor  Armitage  may  In- 
deed hold  a  "world's  record  for  long- 
term  continuous  service  in  the  office  of 
mayor."  The  New  Jersey  Conference  of 
Mayors,  pointing  out  that  Mayor  Armi- 
tage has  ser\ed  Collingswood  for  35  con- 
secutive years,  indicated  that  a  search  is 
now  being  carried  out  by  the  National 
League  of  Cities,  with  headquarters  here 
in  Washington,  through  its  official  pub- 
lication. Nation's  Cities,  to  determine 
whether  any  individual  in  the  United 
States  exceeds  Mayor  Armltage's  contin- 
uous service  as  mayor  of  a  community. 
In  bringing  his  record  to  the  attention 
of  Congress.  I  am  certain  that  we  can 
establish  once  and  I'or  all  whether  Mr. 
Armitage  indeed  is  the  record  holder. 

While  I  cannot  be  certain  at  this  time 
that  Mayor  Armitage  holds  the  world's 
record,  I  can  be  certain  he  will  continue 
to  serve  as  the  mayor  of  Collingswood. 
N.J.,  as  long  as  he  desires  to  do  so.  This 
certainty  results  from  the  knowledge 
that  he  has  served  his  community  dnd  its 
citizens  well  for  the  past  35  years  and 
that  this  excellence  in  office  is  recognized 
and  appreciated  by  the  citizens  of  Col- 
lingswood. regardless  of  political  party. 
Our  community  has  excellent  govern- 
ment, and  this  is  due  in  a  large  measure 
to  the  leadership  of  Arthur  E.  Armitage. 

In  addition  to  his  great  work  as  the 
mayor  of  Collingswood,  Arthur  Armitage 
is  really  the  father  of  Rutgers  South 
Jersey  Law  School  and  has  been  respon- 
sible for  more  lawyers  in  New  Jersey  than 
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any  other  single  man.  At  a  time  when 
most  young  men,  including  the  person 
addressing  the  House,  were  unable  be- 
cause of  finances  to  attend  a  full-time 
law  school.  Mayor  Armitage,  through  his 
vision  and  interest,  made  it  possible  for 
literally  hundreds  of  young  men  and 
women  in  New  Jersey  to  attend  a  quali- 
fied evening  law  school  leading  to  ad- 
mission to  the  New  Jersey  bar.  This  is 
but  one  of  many  of  liis  civic  contribu- 
tions in  a  State  in  which  he  has  for  more 
than  35  years  been  one  of  its  truly  great 
citizens. 

If  the  record  discloses,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  Mayor  Armitage  does  not  at  this 
time  hold  the  worlds  record  for  con- 
tinuous service  as  a  mayor,  I  am  confi- 
dent that  the  day  will  come  when  this 
record  will  be  his.  In  the  meantime.  I  am 
personally  persuaded  that  his  right  to 
the  title  "best  mayor"  must,  based  upon 
his  performance  in  office  for  these  past 
35  years,  go  unchallenged. 


Hamilton  County  Proud  of  "Lady  Who 
Moves  Things" 


HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,JR. 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  27.  1968 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Hamilton 
County,  Ohio,  is  fortunate  to  have  in 
its  midst  a  very  talented,  able,  and  at- 
tractive young  woman  who  has  been  na- 
tionally recognized  as  the  moving  force 
t)ehind  Alvey-Ferguson  Operations  of 
Litton  Industries,  Inc.  Mrs.  Jayne  Baker 
Spain  has  been  president  of  Alvey-Per- 
guson  since  1952,  and,  one  could  say,  that 
she  has  kept  it  rolling  along  to  even 
greater  heights  since. 

Recently.  NATO's  15  nations,  in  its 
February-March  1968  issue,  chronicled 
the  exciting  career  of  the  "Lady  Who 
Moves  Things." 

The  article  follows : 
Jaync  Spain:    A   Ladt    Who  Moves  Things 

(By  Col.  Barney  Oldfleld.  U.S.  Air  Force, 
retired  i 

Nothing  would  appear  to  be  stranger  In 
the  pressing  military  equation  of  time  and 
distance  in  rendering  support  in  every  mate- 
rial way  than  an  attractive  blonde  lady,  hdt 
In  this  Instance,  her  "power  behind  the 
throne"  Is  very  real.  Mrs.  Jayne  B.  Spain 
Is  an  Important  fact  of  life  to  commanders 
in  chief  as  far  removed  In  roles  and  missions 
as  NATO-SHAPE'S  General  Lyman  Lemnltzer 
and  Viet  Nam's  General  William  C.  West- 
moreland, and  both  depend  on  her  In  ways 
of  which  even  they  are  unaware.  She  looks 
like  anything  but  the  woman  described  by  a 
long  ago  warrior  chieftain  of  the  Chippewa 
Indians  who  said:  "Women  are  created  for 
work.  One  can  carry  as  much  as  two  men. 
They  do  everythitvg  and  cost  very  little,  for 
since  they  are  forever  cooking,  they  can  be 
satisfied  in  lean  times  by  licking  their 
fingers."  Mrs.  Spain,  quite  contrary  to  his 
ancient  description  of  women  among  fight- 
ing men.  has  practically  no  time  for  cooking, 
yet  the  products  she  manufactures — auto- 
mated conveyor  systems  and  materials  han- 
dling devices — have  removed  almost  entirely 
from  the  straining  backs  of  women  and  men 
the  great  tonnages  required  by  military  lead- 
ers In  modern  times.  These  same  trappings 
have  made  cargo  movements  the  province 
of     whole     transportation     systems     rather 
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th.in  several,  not  necessarily  compatible,  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  vehicles  or  ciurlers. 

The  work  of  Jayne  Spain  in  providing  the 
sinews  of  both  deterrence  and  war  is  a  tech- 
nological spawning  In  the  modern  day  from 
the  dim  mists  of  antiquity,  where  women  did 
nearly  all  the  support  chores.  This  permitted 
males  total  planning  and  conduct  of  battles 
pre-occupatlon.  or  the  making  of  intimidat- 
ing standoffs  short  of  conflict.  This  puts 
her  in  the  distinguished  and  widely  varied 
array  of  Rahab.  who  hid  Joshua's  spies  as  he 
readied  Jericho's  downfall;  Molly  Pitcher, 
who  fed  and  even  fired  the  cannons  of  Amer- 
ica's Revoluntlonary  war;  Florence  Night- 
ingale, who  lent  the  first  feminine  nursing 
hand  to  the  18.000  wounded,  maddened,  and 
stinking  wretches  who  were  evacuated  to 
Scutari.  Turkey  after  they  fell  in  the  Cri- 
mea: Belle  Boyd,  the  tawny-haired  courier 
for  General  Stonewall  Jackson  of  the  Con- 
federacy In  the  American  Civil  War.  and  those 
Russian  women  In  World  War  II  who  drove 
herds  of  cattle  In  rear  of  the  field  armies 
milking  them  twice  dally,  and  butchering 
them  as  needed  to  feed  those  armies  on  the 
move.  Jayne  Spain  Is  as  far  away  from  all 
those  women  in  the  technological  applica- 
tions she  makes  to  all  the  world  areas  of 
military  Involvement  as  she  Is  from  that  seg- 
ment of  the  Persian-Iraq  border  of  6.500 
years  ago  where  round  logs  were  first  placed 
under  heavy  loads  to  ease  their  passage  over 
the  mountains,  precursors  of  the  wagon  and 
potter's  wheels. 

Jayne  Spain  is  also  a  rare  figure  in  Ameri- 
can industry,  the  woman  president  of  a  firm. 
Although  Alvey-Ferguson'  dates  from  1901. 
she  has  been  Its  president  since  1952.  and  it 
was  she  who  shepherded  It  by  the  merger  and 
acquisition  route  into  the  Hewitt-Robins 
Division  of  Litton  Industries,  Inc.,  in  Jan- 
uary, 1968.  Her  acquirers  made  sure  that 
she  stayed  on  as  president  for  at  least  five 
years,  and  five  more  years  after  that  If  she 
chose  to  do  so.  Her  Industrial  concern's  ac- 
tivity started  at  the  turn  of  the  century  as 
an  aid  in  the  loading  and  unloading  of  beer 
barrels,  turning  out  simple  gravity-employ- 
ing or  defeating  inclines  in  combination  with 
wheel  or  roller  conveyors. 

Now.  in  m-»ny  Alvey-Ferguson  modes  there 
are  dozens  of  miles  of  roller  roadways  built 
Into  supply  and  cargo  assembling  and  load- 
ing Interiors  of  both  military  and  civilian 
depots,  warehouses,  storage  sites,  and  supply 
centers.  In  Europe,  they  work  in  the  Neth- 
erlands' Helneken,  Belgian  Spa  Monopole. 
and  Denmark's  Tuborg  breweries,  and 
through  a  licensee  (Stratford  Autoflow  Sys- 
tems. Ltd.) .  the  BOAC  cargo  portion  of  Lon- 


'  The  first  roller  conveyor  system,  with 
accessories,  was  given  U.S.  Patent  No.  714,432 
in  1902  when  submitted  by  Benjamin  Alvey, 
one  of  the  founding  partners  of  Alvey-Fer- 
guson, and  his  description  as  filed,  read: 
"The  Invention  has  for  Its  objects  (slc)  to 
enable  goods  to  be  transferred  from  one  point 
to  another,  as  in  a  warehouse,  expeditiously 
and  with  a  minimum  of  hand  labor  and  to 
allow  the  apparatus  being  adjusted  to  re- 
ceive goods  at  different  points  as  may  be  re- 
quired, expeditiously  and  with  certainty." 
Other  patents  were  granted  to  him  in  Great 
Britain,  France  and  Germany  In  1903  for 
the  same  device.  The  company  added  a  spiral 
roller  conveyor  patent  In  the  U.S.  that  same 
year,  designed  to  get  barrels  from  floor  to 
floor.  In  1904.  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Ex- 
position awarded  A-F  a  Gold  Medal.  Then 
the  Ddtents  continued:  In  1905.  the  pusher 
bar  conveyor;  in  1907.  the  forerunner  of  the 
floor  type  flowing  conveyor;  In  1912.  the 
roller  flight  conveyor;  and  in  1932.  the  belt 
driven  roller  conveyor  which  was  given  the 
U.S.  Patent  Office  number  of  1.883.426.  It  was 
well  after  this  that  Mrs.  Jayne  B.  Spain 
came  to  the  company,  and  she  was  at  the 
helm  when  the  initial  beer  barrel  preoccupa- 
tion was  left  far  behind  and  the  computer, 
automation,  and  a  whole  world  of  applica- 
tions and  opportunities  loomed. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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H„„    nvrminai   Is   beine  outfitted    Her  con-  Ferguson  are  found  at  Charleston  Air  Force  This   simple   fact  may  explain    In   part   a 

«n™  IS  a^  l^th   McOmre  and  Dover  jSr  BaslTc.  (servicing  the  Caribbean  and  Latin  concern  of  Mrs.  Spain  for  another  kind  of 

For^^   in^^w  Jer^S  Ld  De^ware,  M  African  military  \dvlsory  groups,  missions  limitation    and  for  the  relief  of  this  llmita- 

weraf^the  blgNav^  Sujply  Centers  of  and  installations) .  Olmstead,  Wright-Patter-  tlon  she  has  used  simple  wheel  conveyors  to 

wen  as  lu  tue  uig  '  "*"".  „i^,':'^^.   .  .      „„  „„     orwhinK     Tinker    and    Kellv    Air   Force  illustrate  their  versatility,  even  by  Indlrec- 

NATO  Europe.  !.„»,„  iw/.h   raiif    and  the  Marine  Corps  ployment  of  the  Handicapped,  an  honor  be- 

Demands  of  the  Viet  Nam  conflict  made  ?^^^.«8^^^^%'^\if*''** '''^  "*""^  "-""^  stowed  by  President  Johnson  on  her  as  re- 

of   the   Oakland    Naval    Supply   Center   and  °*P^* '"  ,^'l*^7^f^^"\,.i,  .^e  same   acorn-  ward   for   more   than  25   years  of  dedicated 

the   MlllUry   Airlift   Command's   Travis   Air  Basically,  they  are  much  the  same,  a  com  physically  impaired. 

Force  base  fboth  near  San  Francisco  Calif.) .  f'^^^'^f'^  °^£°"Xi^'lnd*Sd^^^^  "uch  Is  her  chLplonsmJ  Jf  them  as  L  em- 

the  key  American  West  Coast  facilities  for  n  main  traffic  arteries  and  feeder  »»« 5°m  resource,  she  maintains  a  ratio  In 

freight    aiid    cargo    operations.    Since    1960,  Ing  ^"''^J^^"^^"^*^  ^'""^/-S'*  P°P"l*Ji*!  her^lants   of   one   physically   handicapped 

minions  of  dollars  have  gone  into  automated  storage  areas    ^??  ^''"^ '".^"f^ff  ,  °^/^P"^^_  employee  to  each  ten   "These  range  from  de- 

materlaU   handling  systems  from  Navy.  Air  button  console.  The  popularity  Items  are  the  P  /                          marketing  people  down 


Ferguson.  The  requirements  were 


for  load-     the   consolidated    bins    embrace   everything     1°  *^^,*:i  f„^''!^^^,^C^^^ 


are  hired  by  her  for  their  ability  to  perform 


ing   accuracy,   speed,    and    Improvement    of  which  could  ^^  con«ivably  cal  ed  f or  so  ar-  for  which  they  apply  rather  than  as 

general  efficiency  in  the  flow  of  supplies  to  all  ranged  that  they  can  be  retriev^  on  call  ^^  ^^  ^^           ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  disability 

needing  points  In  the  Paclflc.  In  Navy  Jargon,  from  any  location  in  one  of  several  storage  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^           ^^^ 

they  were  first  interested  in  getting  things  buildings  and  presented  at  a  single  spot  by  g^^^,  ^or  the  company  to  whose  payroll  they 

from  "point  of  pick",  or  selection,  to  "point  an  off-ramp  of  the  main  conveyor    There  It  ^^^^  ^^^^   ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^ 

of  pack",  or  palletleed  for  loading.  With  in-  is  palletized,  encased  In  ^«*"»";Pf,'^^„ f^^'  on  her  Job  roster  does  the  task  assigned. 

„w<»rtinn    nf   th»    Alvev-Per^uson   svstems.  tic.  weighed  and  loaded.  Remarkable  as  has  ^^  Algiers    Greece,  Yugoslavia,  Czechoslo- 


troductlon  of  the  Alvey-Ferguson  systems 
the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  not  only  had 
this,  but  the  mechanizing  and  control  for 
provision  of  automatic  treatment  of  replen- 
ishments and  receipts,  the  return  of  empty 
tote  boxes  for  re-use  via  conveyors,  and  a 
supervising   computer    which    held    an   all 


vakia,  Hungary,  Poland  and  India,  she  has 
been  featured  at  International  Trade  Fairs. 
For  each  of  these  appearances,  she  learned 
enough  of  the  basic  required  language,  and 
asked  each  country  to  bring  her  12  to  16  of 


tic,  weighed 

been  the  time-saving  and  expediting  char- 
acter of  unit  conveyor  materials  handling, 
the  strains  of  the  Viet  Nam  war  supply  line 
have  shown  both  Air  Force  and  Navy  sys- 
tems to  now  be  obsolete  requiring  drastic  re- 

-r =    .—-     visions  and  upgrading.  This  is  natural  in  that     ,';^"Indi;;nourbUnd."'sh;iVt7ram^  them 

knowing  electronic  finger  on  work-load  data  they  were  on  drawing  boards  .n  1960,  and  ^^  ^^^  construction  of  a  450-part  wheel  con- 
and  movements  of  materials.  Not  only  did     initially  Installed  In  1962,    64  and    65.  Brig.      ^  ^^^  ^^^^    during  the  life  of  each  of 

thU  new  magnitude  of  speed  quicken  the  Gen.  Casey,  his  eyes  on  the  horizon  where  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  people  constructed 
pulse  of  the  supply  line.  It  also  made  pos-  the  Lockheed  C-5A  will  soon  appear,  sees  a  ^^^  operated  the  conveyors.  Her  purpose  was 
slble  a  decrease  in  manpower  from  11.400  matching  need  for  greater  conveyor  capacty.  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ,^  ^^  important  employ- 
employees  at  the  Oakland  Naval  Supply  Cen-     "We  are  anticipating  a  plane  which  will  lift 

" —  more  than  100.000  pounds."  he  says.  Only  the 
very  biggest  in  today's  air  fleets  can  manage 
as  much  as  70,000  pounds. 

As  Is  nearly  always  the  case,  war  or  deter- 
rence of  war  tends  to  inflict  colossal  pressures 

has  to  have  a  competence  to  move  nearly     on  any  system.  From  what  Is  learned  of  those     

all   of   the    1.500.000   Items   stocked   by   the     pressures  and  the  reaction  of  equipment  and     p^"pie"from"  the  mrseries   and  "^denials   ac 
Navy,  with  60%  of  them  sent  to  Viet  Nam     devices  subjected  to  them,  come  many  useful     corded   the  frail,   the   pained,   and   Ignored 
and  the  rest  to  other  Paclflc  storage  sites  lo-     applications  in  nonwarllke  civil  uses.  Alvey-     opening  the  doors  for  them  Into  useful  oc- 
cated  as  far  north  as  Japan  and  as  for  south     Ferguson's    initial    military    contract    (long 
as  New  Zealand.  after   It   had   started   with   the  beer  barrels 

Viet  Nam  likewise  turned  nearby  Travis  Air     and  other  mundane  relieving  of  men  of  back- 
Force  Base  Into  the  world's  most  feverishly     breaking  loads)  was  in  various  Army  arsenals. 


ter,  for  example,  to  a  level  of  about  4,000 
where  the  deadllness  of  routine  had  always 
made  for  an  employee  population  of  floaters. 
The  Oakland  Naval  Supply  Center,  com- 
manded by  Rear  Admiral  Edward  F.  Metzger. 


ment  resource  In  the  physically  handicapped 
In  every  country,  and  that  they  possess  many 
overlooked  capabilities  to  serve  themselves 
and  some  agency  or  business.  In  this  way, 
Jayne  Spain  has  operated  at  a  level  con- 
siderably above  and  beyond  mere  materials 
handling  and  has  literally  transported  many 


cupatlons  and  contributing  citizenship. 
When  she  did  this  In  Communist-bloc  coun- 
tries, she  has  been  the  Free  World's  most 
effective    rebuttal    to    the    antl-capltallstlc 


active  air  freight  terminal.  As  Jayne  Spain     and  shell-loading  plants  In  World  War  II.     cliches  that  Industrialists  are  without  corn- 


had  provided  more  than  four  and  a  half  miles 
(7-plU8  km)  of  conveyor  linkage  of  the  Naval 
Supply  Center's  complex  of  4-story  buildings, 
she  also  responded  with  the  463L  mechanized 
air  freight  handling  system  which  did  80  %  of 
the  Air  Force  task  of  mechanized  cargo 
manipulation  and  disposing.  In  air  move- 
ment, where  extended  turnaround  time  is 
costly,  the  463L  makes  possible  a  full  cargo 
load  In  the  same  time  It  takes  to  refuel  the 
aircraft — from  60  to  90  minutes  ground 
time — where  five  or  six  hours  were  needed 
before.  In  that  important  equation  of  time 
and  distance,  flight  time  from  Travis  to 
Saigon  being  what  It  is  and  a  munitions  and 
materiel-consuming  military  force  employed 
6,800  miles  from  the  U.S.,  this  saving  of 
ground  time  for  four  aircraft  makes  an  addi- 
tional Travls-Salgon  flight  possible. 

The  463L  is  an  indiscriminate  feeder  of 
aircraft.  Some  of  the  transports  bear  USAF 
markings  of  the  aoth  Military  AlrUft  Wing, 
commanded  by  Brig.  Gen.  Maurice  Casey. 
The  rest  of  the  trans-Paclflc  shuttling  is 
made  up  of  chartered  cargo  planes  of  Pan 
American.  United.  World-Wide,  Slick,  North- 
west, Flying  Tiger,  Alaska,  Trans-Inter- 
national, World  Airways,  Continental,  Airlift 
International,  Seaboard  World  Airlines  and 
others.  The  by-alr  tonnages  from  Travis 
alone  run  as  high  as  30.000  a  month.  Unlike 
Oakland  Naval  Supply  Center  which  services 
the  Pacific  area.  Travis  focuses  entirely  on 
Saigon.  Airlift  originating  from  Norton  Air 
Force  Base.  Calif.,  and  from  McChord  Air 
Force  Base.  Washington,  cares  for  Air  Force 
dispositions  other  than  Viet  Nam.  but  Alvey- 
Ferguson  conveyors  are  ubiquitously  present 
at  those  sites,  too.  In  fact,  from  the  East 
Coast  to  the  West  Coast,  the  miles  and  miles 
of  rollers,  selectors,  packers,  and  other  carrier 
and    Inventory    accoutrements    of    Alvey- 


Even  before  that,  It  first  began  government 
contract  activity  in  1910  with  the  U.S.  Post 
Office  Department  for  which  it  delivered  belt- 
powered  conveyors  and  slider  beds  (or  belts 
running  over  a  solid  bed).  Today's  great 
baked  goods  supplier,  Sara  Lee,  and  Colgate- 
Palmolive,  with  its  outpouring  avalanche  of 
toilet  goods,  both  big  warehousers,  use  the 
unit-conveyors  order-filling  method. 

War  or  peace,  the  human  race  and  the 
servicing  of  It,  will  demand  more  and  more  of 
materials  handling  systems.  In  the  opinion 
of  Mrs.  Spain,  and  more  and  more  sophisti- 
cated systems.  The  people  who  used  to  tote, 
select,  monitor,  sort,  pack,  inventory  and  de- 
liver are  being  steadily  replaced  In  the  drudg- 
ery aspects  and  are  steadily  being  upgraded 
Into  the  role  of  overseers  of  all  these  slave 
systems.  The  amount  of  effort  It  takes  to  ac- 
tivate a  button  pallet,  in  contrast  to  the 
naked  power  of  men  needed  to  accomplish  a 


passion  and  are  not  so  much  people  as  prof- 
its-oriented. In  her  regular  role  as  a  proflt- 
maklng,  product  producing,  woman  busi- 
ness executive,  Jayne  Spain  has  not  only 
taken  great  weight  off  the  muscles  of  men 
with  her  materials  handling  equipment,  in 
her  other  role  as  a  practicing  humanitarian 
she  has  given  liberally  of  her  own  life  to 
reduction  of  the  weight  of  physical  Insuffi- 
ciency as  a  bar  to  employment. 

Last  July  24.  1967,  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Business  and  Professional  Women's 
Clubs  gave  her  Its  much  coveted  "Top  Hat 
Award"  and  said  of  her:  "This  award  Is  given 
In  recognition  of  her  outstanding  contribu- 
tion toward  increasing  employment  opportu- 
nities of  handicapped  women  and  men  .  .  . 
for  her  previous  People  to  People  award  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  for  her 
work  with  overseas  blind  ...  for  enhancing 
the  role  of  the  woman  executive  In  business 


similar  lift  is  inconsequential.  If  It  is  true  jjy  her  compelling  and  persuasive  speeches 

that  Man  Is  the  only  thinking  animal,  and  ^^d  her  appearances  on  many  platforms  and 

his  appeal  is  increasingly  to  brains  rather  panels  in  this  and  other  countries."  Among 

than  brawn,  the  materials  handling  splice —  those    applauding    this    honoring    were    her 

which   really   makes    the   bridge   from   mere  husband,  a  prominent  Cincinnati,  Ohio  law- 


transport  Into  transportation  systems  pos- 
sible— permits  emphasis  on  brains  while  add- 
ing vastly  superior  capacities  in  mechanized 
brawn  incapable  of  being  dulled  or  made 
careless  by  routine. 

The    great   historian    Will    Durant   placed 


yer.  and  her  two  sons.  11  and  13  years  old. 
That  Jayne  Spain  Is  clearly  a  lady  who 
moves  things,  and  people,  and  Is  much  re- 
spected therefore  Is  also  Indicated  by  the  fact 
that  she  was  one  of  the  first  to  introduce 
publicly  the  brandnew  Secretary  of  Trans- 


"mechanlsms  of  transport"  first  among  those     portatlon.  Alan  Boyd,  shortly  after  he  had 


ancient  developments  leading  to  economic 
civilization,  and  the  Invention  of  the  wheel, 
or  roller.  Is  enshrined  by  historian  and  en- 
gineer alike  as  Man's  most  Interesting,  bene- 
ficial, and  valuable  mechanical  contrivance. 
Had  neither  come  about.  It's  likely  that  these 
two  handicaps  would  still  have  Man  fighting 


been  named  by  the  President  lor  the  most 
recently  established  cabinet  position. 

The  mark  of  a  good  executive  is  measured 
not  only  In  time  saved,  but  In  wise  use  of 
the  saved  time.  As  Jayne  Spain  sees  It.  the 
more  sophisticated  and  efficient  she  can  make 
the  materials  handling  field,  the  more  time 


animals  for  his  sustenance,  and  life  would     It   will    give   her    for   helpful    Involvements 
be  primitive  beyond  our  comprehension.  elsewhere,  as  leisure  she  knows  not. 
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Rhodesia's   Respoesible  Govcnmeat 
Solves  Crime  Problem 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  27,  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  peaceful 
self-governing  Rhodesia,  under  the  Ian 
Smith  government,  has  all  but  abolished 
crime  resulting  from  Commui^ist  trained 
and  inspired  terrorist  attacks. 

Their  solution  to  intimidation,  threats 
of  violence,  possession  of  fire  bombs  and 
offensive  weapons,  and  subversive  po- 
litical blackmail,  is  in  reality  very  simple 
and  inexpensive,  for  example,  the  ban- 
ning of  unlawful  organizations  estab- 
lished to  overthrow  constitutional  gov- 
ernment or  those  which  pose  a  threat 
to  preservation  of  law  and  order. 

Our  headers  would  do  well  to  follow 
the  leadership  of  Rhodesia. 

One  thing  for  sure.  Rhodesia  has 
never  had  to  pass  laws  to  keep  her  people 
in  or  out  of  Rhodesia,  the  way  her  an- 
tagonist. Britain,  proposes. 

The  Rhodesian  Ministry  of  Informa- 
tion has  is.sued  a  short  and  concise  t'-ea- 
tlse  on  the  effective  handling  of  their 
Communist  infiltration  called  "Who  Are 
the  Puppet  Masters"  which  I  here  insert 
In  the  Record  followed  by  the  UPI  re- 
lease from  London  for  February  23,  1968: 
Who  A«x  th«  Ptrpprr  Mastdu? 

It  la  natural  for  any  group  of  people  any- 
where In  the  world,  to  support  the  legitimate 
objectives  of  political  parties  U  they  give 
promise  of  a  better  life  socially  and  eco- 
nomically. 

T»t  when  violence  and  Intimidation  be- 
come a  party's  means  to  gain  support,  then 
any  Oovernment  which  cares  for  Its  peoples 
must  Intervene. 

That  Is  exactly  what  happened  In  Rho- 
desia. Self-styled  leaders  of  African  political 
parties  posed  a  considerable  threat  to  the 
preservation  of  law  and  order  In  Rhodesia, 
and  they  were  simply  and  effectively,  banned. 

But  lets  taJce  the  story  from  the  beginning. 

It  Is  probably  not  widely  known  that  In 
Rhodesia  no  person  lo«t  his  life  as  a  result  of 
police  action  In  dvll  disturbances  between 
18M  and  July,  1960. 

This  record  was  lost  when  two  people  were 
killed  during  riots  Instigated  by  a  subversive 
political  organisation. 

Since  July.  1960.  untU  the  present  time — 
and  including  the  deaths  resulting  on  both 
sides  from  action  against  communist- trained 
terrorists — the  number  of  people  who  have 
died  in  Rhodesia  from  violence  perpetrated 
with  political  objectives  In  view.  Is  lees  than 
50  deaths  suffered  by  the  British  Army  In 
Aden. 

Since  a  State  of  Emergency  was  declared  in 
Aden  In  December.  1963.  some  329  soldiers  and 
civilians  have  been  killed,  and  1.604  wounded. 

Nationalist  politics  began  In  RhodMla  with 
the  establishment  of  the  Southern  Rhodesia 
African  National  Congress  on  September  12 
1957. 

This  party  was  succeeded,  after  being 
banned  In  1959,  by  the  National  Democratic 
Party.  Zimbabwe  African  People's  Union, 
Peoples  Caretaker  Council,  and  the  Zim- 
babwe African  National  Union,  all  under  the 
same  leadership. 

Without  exception  they  dedicated  them- 
selves to  the  overthrow  of  constitutional  gov. 
ernment  In  Rhodesia  by  adopting  the  well 
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proved  communist   tactics  of   violence  and 
subversion. 

On  June  5,  1967.  the  then  Prime  BAlnlster, 
Mr.  R.  S.  Garfield  TOdd,  was  quoted  In  the 
Rhodesia  Herald  as  saying: 

"There  are  directing  brains  outside  and  be- 
hind this.  The  Oovernment  Is  not  unaware  of 
the  fact  that  there  are  other  forces  at  work. 
Much  as  we  deplore  the  emergence  of  a  raclal- 
istic  organisation,  the  Oovernment  will  not 
take  any  action  so  long  as  there  is  no  sub- 
versive activity  or  any  kind  of  threatening 
behaviour  towards  those  who  may  not  agree 
with  the  promoters  of  this  organisation.  If 
there  should  be  any  attempt  to  use  the 
organisation  as  an  instrument  of  Intimida- 
tion or  provocation,  the  Oovernment  will 
act  without  hesitation." 

Self-styled  leaders  of  African  political  par- 
ties once  proclaimed  to  the  world  that  they 
enjoyed  the  full  support  of  the  African 
population  in  Rhodesia  in  fighting  a  war  of 
liberation  against  colonial  oppression.  But 
the  real  truth  Is  that  their  support  was  mini- 
mal because  the  African  people  as  a  whole, 
being  conservative  in  outlook,  viewed  with 
great  suspicion  the  bona  fides  of  self-styled 
leaders. 

A  complete  revulsion  has  taken  place 
within  the  last  five  years  against  these  lead- 
ers and  what  they  stand  for.  because  the  net 
result  of  their  activities  was  the  creation  of 
human  misery  and  terror. 

Now  the  only  supporters  of  these  parties 
within  Rhodesia  number  around  500,  or  .001 
per  cent  of  the  population — being  those  who 
have  been  restricted  or  detained  In  order  to 
prevent  them  from  committing  acts  of  vio- 
lence and  Intimidation  against  the  popula- 
tion in  general  and  the  African  In  particular. 

To  protect  Rhodesia  against  terror  tactics. 
It  was  necessary  for  the  former  administra- 
tion of  Sir  Edgar  Whitehead  to  take  action 
as  forecast  by  Mr.  Todd.  Normal  democratic 
processes  and  law  were  quite  Inadequate  to 
deal  with  communist  Inspired  subversion  and 
new  legislation  was  required  to  close  loop- 
holes In  the  Public  Order  Act.  1955.  which 
had  been  promulgated  by  Mr.  Todd's  Govern- 
ment. 

The  main  prop  of  this  legislation  was  the 
Law  and  Order  (Maintenance)  Act  of  1960, 
which  has  been  amended  from  time  to  time 
to  meet  each  threat  as  It  arose. 

This  statute,  which  would  be  invaluable 
if  promulgated  in  the  United  States  to  meet 
the  unhappy  situation  there  at  the  present 
time,  has  been  criticized  by  left-wing  ele- 
ments overseas  as  being  "repressive"  and  as 
providing  the  "apparatus  of  a  Police  State". 

Nevertheless  it  is  an  essential  counter  to 
subversion  and  terrorism  and  deals  with 
crimes  which  are  committed  to  further  sub- 
versive [x>lltlcal  purposes. 

Leading  British  Oovernment  members  re- 
cently repeated  their  opinion  that  violence' 
and  terrorism — particularly  terrorism — has 
been  a  direct  result  of  Rhodesia  declaring  its 
Independence. 

No  doubt  this  opinion  is  based  on  informa- 
tion supplied  by  permanent  officials  In  the 
Commonwealth  Relations  Office,  whose  busi- 
ness It  is  to  collect  facts  and  provide  the 
Labour  Oovernment  with  an  accurate  assess- 
ment of  the  Rhodesian  scene. 

The  British  Prime  Minister  and  bis  col- 
leagues should  be  well-primed  with  factual 
Information  provided  by  the  British  Residual 
Mission  In  Salisbury. 

Terrorist  infiltration  In  Rhodesia  began  in 
1962 — more  than  three  years  before  the  dec- 
laration of  Independence.  Before  then,  more 
than  80  terrorists  who  entered  Rhodesia, 
were  caught  and  sentenced  to  long  terms 
of  Imprisonment. 

Terrorist  infiltration  Is  not  the  result  of 
UDI.  but  a  continuation  of  the  existing 
policy   of  communist   backed   organisations. 

These  are  the  official  figures  of  the  number 
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of  crimes  committed  In  Rhodesia  with  the 
object  of  furthering  subversive  political  pur- 
poses between  1961  and  July.  1967.  They  re- 
late to  intimidation,  threats  of  violence,  the 
pKMsesslon  of  bombs  or  offensive  weapons, 
petrol  bombing,  bombing  by  grenade,  ston- 
ing and  erection  of  road-blocks — 

1961 901 

1962   - 1.112 

1963  961 

1964 4.910 

1965 1.660 

1966 609 

1967 98 

In  1961  there  was  an  Increase  In  political 
crimes  caused  by  the  activities  of  the  N.D.P., 
which  was  banned  by  the  Whitehead  Oov- 
ernment on  December  9  of  that  year. 

In  1962  Z.A.P.U.  was  formed  and  there  was 
more  violence  by  that  organisation  until  it 
was  banned  again  by  Sir  Eklgar  the  same 
year. 

In  December,  following  a  general  election, 
the  Oovernment  of  Mr.  Winston  Field  took 
over  and  the  remaining  restrictees  and  de- 
tainees held  by  the  previous  Administration 
were  released  In  January,  1963. 

In  Aug^ist,  a  split  in  the  nationalist  ranks 
resulted  In  the  formation  of  the  People's 
Caretaker  Council  and  Z.A.N.U.  It  led  to  vio- 
lent rivalry  between  the  two  factions,  and  a 
reign  of  terror  In  Salisbury  and  Bulawayo 
African  townships. 

This  caused  the  declaration  of  States  of 
Emergency  in  Highfleld  Township  in  August 
1964.  and  In  Hararl  In  October.  Both  P  C  C 
and  Z.A.N.U  were  declared  unlawful  organi- 
sations. 

Violent  crime  mushroomed  to  five  times 
that  of  the  previous  year,  but  in  1965,  fol- 
lowing the  restriction  of  organisers  of  vio- 
lence, the  crime  rate  dropped  sharply. 

It  was  during  1964  and  1965  that  terrorist 
Infiltration  posed  a  serious  threat  to  life  and 
property.  In  1966,  the  first  full  year  after  In- 
dependence, there  was  a  significant  decrease 
in  political  crime  and  an  even  greater  de- 
crease Is  shown  for  the  first  six  months  of 
this  year. 

These  figures  hardly  Indicate  vast  discon- 
tent and  national  sympathy  in  support  of 
the  subversive  political  organisations  which 
have  been  based  in  Zambia  since  1964. 

This  decrease  In  crime  has  been  achieved 
In  the  face  of  hostile  broadcasts  by  the  B.B  C 
sponsored  relay  station  at  Pranclstown  and 
the  Inflammatory  broadcasts  Inciting  violence 
propagated  by  Zambia  Radio. 

Tills  lack  of  support  must  be  a  deep  dls- 
app>ointment  to  the  terrorist  political  orga- 
nisations In  Zambia  and  possibly  the  reason 
why  they  attempt  to  Justify  their  existence 
to  their  communist  supporters  by  sending 
large  bands  of  terrorists  to  penetrate  Rho- 
desia and  South  Africa. 

These  latest  figures  make  a  complete  mock- 
ery of  nationalist  claims  of  wholehearted 
support  among  the  alleged  oppressed  popu- 
lation who  have  In  fact  assisted  the  Security 
Forces   in   locating   and   arresting   terrorists. 

Little  threat  is  posed  by  remnants  of  sub- 
versive organisations  in  Rhodesia,  because  of 
lack  of  support  for  them  within  the  country. 

There  Is  no  "explosive  situation"  In  Rho- 
desia, or  any  threat  to  world  peace,  although 
no  doubt  these  hackneyed  phrases  will  con- 
tinue to  be  used  by  members  of  the  Afro- 
Asian  Group. 

The  only  threat  to  life  and  property  In 
Rhodbfla  now  is  that  posed  by  barefaced  ag- 
gression on  the  part  of  terrorist  organisations 
supported  and  trained  by  the  communists 
and  harboured  by  Zambia. 

Rhodeslans  of  all  races  merely  wish  to  be 
allowed  the  courtesy  of  working  out  their 
own  problems  on  the  spot,  which  they  are 
doing  at  the  present  time. 

Any  future  constitution  of  Rhodesia  will  be 
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that  agreed  by  Rhodeslans  and  not  one  Im- 
posed by  political  dogmatists. 

The  Constitutional  Commission  of  black 
and  white  Rhodeslans  Is  at  present  consid- 
ering written  and  oral  evidence  in  Rhodesia. 

1  here  is  no  doubt  that  communist  inspired 
attacks  on  Southern  Africa  will  continue  long 
after  there  has  been  a  general  settlement 
of  the  Rhodesian  constitutional  issues,  with 
or  without  the  agreement  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Over  the  last  two  decades  Britain  has  in- 
directly encouraged  by  appeasement,  the  use 
of  communist  methods  of  violence  to  achieve 
political  ends,  the  latest  Instance  being  her 
surrender  in  Aden. 

The  lesson  which  has  been  learnt  by  dem- 
agogues seeking  political  power  .anywhere  In 
the  world  is  that  investment  In  violence  pays 
handsome  dividends. 

Such  appeasement  however,  plays  no  part 
in  the  thinking  of  the  Rhodesian  people  for 
the  simple  reason  that  such  action  would 
mean  the  inevitable  destruction  of  their 
country. 

There  will  be  no  retreat  on  thU  Issue. 

BRmsH  Move  To  B'-iOCK  Asian  Rush  From 

KtNTA 

London. — The  government  Introduced  in 
Parliament  todav  a  bill  to  shut  the  door  on 
thousands  of  Asians  fleeing  to  Britein  from 
alleged  discrimination  by  black  Africans  In 
Kenya. 

It  could  become  law  In  five  days. 

Home  Secretary  James  Callaghan,  who  in- 
troduced the  legislation  following  a  three- 
hour  cabinet  meeting,  said  the  government 
was  convinced  the  flood  of  Indians  and  Paki- 
stanis must  be  restricted  in  the  name  of  good 
race  relations. 

Even  as  Parliament  convened,  two  planes 
were  due  in  London  with  240  more  Asians 
from  Nairobi  and  a  third  with  at  least  110 
more  was  prepared  to  leave. 

In  Nairobi,  thousands  of  Asians  crowded 
airline  offices  trying  to  book  paesagp  to  Brit- 
ain. But  travel  agents  said  all  reguraly  sched- 
uled airlines  were  sold  out  until  the  middle 
of  next  month. 

MKASITRE  DRAWS  ATTACK 

Liberals  and  Asian  community  leaders  at- 
tacked the  legislation  and  accused  Callaghan 
of  giving  In  to  racist  propaganda. 

Callaghan  said  the  law  would  merely  close 
loopholes  in  existing  immigration  laws  for 
British  subjects  throughout  the  world.  But 
It  was  obviously  Intended  for  Asians  fleeing 
East  Africa. 

Callaghan  said  In  the  last  90  days  7,000  im- 
migrants, nearly  all  Pakistanis  and  Indians 
from  Kenya,  had  arrived  in  Britain. 

Under  the  proposed  legislation  the  Influx 
would  be  reduced  to  1.500  heads  of  families  a 
year.  And  these,  Callaghan  said,  would  be 
limited  to  persons  with  substantial  ties  to 
Britains  such  as  birth,  marriage  or  parental 
connections. 

OAIXS  BACK  CENTTTBT 

The  problems  in  East  Africa  go  back  100 
years  when  British  colonial  officers  Imported 
Asians  to  build  raUways  and  become  shop- 
keepers and  small  merchants. 

Over  the  years,  the  Indian  and  Pakistani 
population  in  East  Africa  grew  to  perhaps 
200.000. 

In  1963.  when  Kenya  was  granted  in- 
dependence. Asians  who  refused  Kenyan 
citizenship  were  given  British  passpcHts,  giv- 
ing them  the  right  to  enter  Britain  without 
restriction. 

The  deadline  for  Asians  to  take  up  Kenyan 
citizenship  has  passed,  resulting  in  an  exodus 
by  thousands  fearful  they  would  be  discrimi- 
nated against. 

Part  of  their  fears  resulted  from  Africani- 
zation policies  in  business  and  Industry  in 
Kenya  and  other  newly  Independent  East 
African  nations. 
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President     Acts     To     Bring     Jobs 
America's  Hard-Core  Unemployed 


to 


HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  27,  196S 
Mr  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Johnson  has  asked  the  directors  of  the 
State  employment  services  to  join  with 
him  in  creating  jobs  for  the  jobless— and 
hope  for  the  hopeless. 

Today,  more  than  75  million  Ameri- 
cans are  at  work.  During  the  present 
administration  alone,  our  economy  has 
created  more  than  7  > i  million  jobs— and 
this  year  we  hope  to  add  another  million 
and  one-half. 

Yet  hundreds  of  thousands  of  unem- 
ployed Americans  do  not  know  the  self- 
respect  and  hope  of  a  regular  paycheck. 
They  are  unskilled,  untrained,  un- 
schooled—and ill  prepared  for  our  mod- 
ern technological  age.  Their  frustration 
and  anger  at  our  affluent  society  must 
be  our  concern.  Tlieir  plight  must  not  be 
theirs  alone — because  it  affects  everyone 
in  our  Nation. 

The  President's  proposed  manpower 
program  is  a  historic  effort  to  employ  the 
hard-core  unemployed.  Through  close 
cooperation  with  private  enterprise,  the 
administration— with  the  help  of  Con- 
gress—can find  500,000  new  jobs  for 
them. 

This  imaginative  proposal— in  tandem 
with  a  new  work  incentive  program — 
will,  in  the  President's  words,  "replace 
the  dole  with  the  payroll"  and  "rescue 
tens  of  thousands  of  Americans  from  the 
waste  of  welfare." 

The  time  for  talk  and  promise  has 
past — the  need  for  urgent  action  is  clear. 
The  choice  is  whether  we  are  willing  to 
bring  the  blessing  of  prosperity  to  aU 
Americans — or  aJlow  the  frustration  of 
the  jobless  to  nourish.  The  choice  is 
whether  we  have  the  courage  to  build  a 
more  just  America — or  allow  our  society 
to  smoulder  in  its  own  flames. 

Finally,  the  decision  for  us  today  is 
whether  we  can  bviild  a  society  worthy 
of  our  historic  ideals  and  our  fondest 
hopes.  I  share  President  Johnson's  con- 
viction that  America  will  face  up  to  the 
challenge  before  her. 

The  full  text  of  the  President's  state- 
ment to  the  directors  of  the  State  em- 
ployment services  follows: 
Remarks  or  the  President  to  the  State 
Employment  Service  Directors 
Secretary  Wlrtz.  State  Employment  Di- 
rectors, ladles  and  gentlemen : 

I  know  you  vrtll  understand  If  I  am  a 
little  late.  My  morning  was  spent  in  a  good 
cause.  The  time  of  yours  that  I  spent  was 
pursuing  a  subject  that  all  of  us  want  to 
obtain  more  than  anything  else  in  the 
world — that  is  peace. 

I  had  a  very  pleasant  visit  with  the  Sec- 
retary-General of  the  United  Nations  at  some 
length.  We  ran  over  some  the  allotted  time. 
I  met  with  our  own  Security  Council.  That 
explains  why  I  have  asked  your  indulgence. 
Part  of  the  promise  of  America  is  that  all 
of  us  should  have  a  chance  to  earn  a  living. 
We   are   happy   to   say   that   today    more 
Americans    are    working    than    have    ever 
worked  before — some  75  million  of  us. 

Our  economy  has  been  moving  forward, 
surging  ahead.  In  the  last  four  years,  we  have 
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created  more  than  71/2  million  Jobs.  This  year, 
God  willing,  if  the  economy  continues  as  we 
hope,  we  will  add  another  million  and  a  half 

Jobs. 

I  said  the  other  day— and  I  repeat  now— 
a  very  realistic  person  Informed  me  the  other 
evening  that  outside  of  peace  In  the  worid, 
there  were  two  extremely  important  things 
for  every  man  in  public  life  to  keep  In  mind. 
Since  you  are  in  public  life— handling  the 
Employment  Service,  I  think  I  should  re- 
mind you  of  this  story. 

One  is  the  ballot.  The  remedy  that  we 
seek  for  almost  anything  that  needs  a  remedy 
is  the  ballot.  Everybody  is  equal  on  election 
day.  You  can  pull  that  lever  and  you  cast 
that  vote. 

The  next  thing  he  said  was  vitally  Im- 
portant was  the  buck— the  buck  and  the 
ballot.  People  are  much  more  rational  when 
they  have  some  money  in  their  pocket.  They 
are  much  more  rational  and  tolerant.  There 
Is  a  better  atmosphere — even  here  in  the 
East  Room— when  all  of  us  have  Jobs  And 
that  is  not   an  application   for  renewal. 

But  there  are  tens  of  thousands  of  peo- 
ple who  are  not  here  with  us— scattered 
through  the  country— who  do  not  have  Jobs. 
They  don't  have  a  real  opportunity  to  work 
at  all  There  are  reasons  for  this.  They  are 
unskilled  and  untrained  and  unschooled. 
There  are  many  other  reasons.  .Some  of  them 
are  handicapped.  Some  cf  them  are  shut  off 
because  of  discrimination.  Some  of  them 
have  incurred  bad  habits  and  have  bad  rec- 
ords, or  diseases  that  keep  them  from  be- 
coming employable. 

Ail  these  people  i.eed  our  help. 
I  have  found  through  my  years  In  dealing 
with  folks  like  this  that  there  is  no  one  who 
can  do  more  to  help  them  than  the  State 
Employment  Services. 

Now.  the  plight  of  these  folks  is  not  their 
plight  alone  because  you  can  see  that  It  af- 
fects everyone  In  the  Nation.  When  a  person 
down  the  street  shows  up  with  smallpox,  we 
all  head  for  the  basement  and  they  put  on 
a  quarantine.  When  we  have  poverty  in  our 
cities  and  the  riots  that  have  taken  place  in 
Detroit  and  Newark— the  civil  rights  prob- 
lems that  we  have— then  I  think  America  is 
going  to  have  to  answer  that  question. 
I  think  America  must. 
How  and  where  are  we  answering  it? 
One  way  we  are  answering  It  is  that  I 
have  recommended  to  the  Congress  a  man- 
power program  this  year  that  contains  a 
budget  that  Is  the  largest  in  the  Nation"* 
history.  It  is  $2.1  billion.  „    .  ..    «   ^ 

We  have  initiated  an  historic  effort  to  nnd 
Jobs  in  private  Industry.  We  have  a  goal  of 
500.000  hard-core  unemployed. 

Mr.  Henry  Ford  and  a  blue  ribbon  group  or 
businessmen— employers,  management  peo- 
ple—have set  up  their  own  organization. 
They  are  going  to  come  in  this  weekend  and 
report  to  me  about  what  they  are  trying  to 
do  m  the  cities  of  the  Land,  trying  to  reach 
the  hard  core  unemployed.  That  is  a  great 
step  forward— and  I  hope  it  will  be  produc- 
tive. 

We  have  strengthened  and  streamlined  the 
Manpower  Administration. 

Now  we  are  going  to  launch  the  Work  In- 
centive Program. 

Its  objective  is  very  simple: 
Reolace  the  dole  with  the  payroll. 
Rescue   tens    of   thousands    of    Americans 
from  the  waste  of  welfare. 

Start  them  along  the  pathway  to  produc- 
tive lives. 

This  program  will  begin  in  six  weeks.  Be- 
tween April  1  and  June  30.  we  plan  to  help 
more  than  32.000  people  now  on  relief  rolls, 
in  Fiscal  Year  1969,  we  will  help  another 
116.000. 

The  welfare  rheck  provides  only  food  and 
clothing  and  a  roof.  But  the  paycheck  does 
more.  It  brings  hope  ?nd  respect  and  dig- 
nity to  its  recipient.  A  paycheck  is  a  man  s 
passport  t3  opportunity,  for  hUnself  and  his 
children. 
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Aa  administrators  of  the  SUt«  Employ- 
ment Services,  you  are  Americas  agents  In 
this  work.  With  the  group  of  Employment 
Services  I  dealt  with  back  in  the  dark  days 
of  the  Depression  In  1935 — we  had  an  ob- 
jective to  work  ourselves  out  of  a  Job  by 
getting  everybody  a  Job  We  would  go  In  there 
and  see  who  you  had  registered  and  what 
their  quallHcatlons  were — and  try  to  get  them 
Jobs.  We  did  and  we  went  out  of  existence  a 
short  time  later  because  we  put  boys  In 
school — and  on  highways — and  In  parks — 
and  In  CCC  camps.  We  kept  this  coimtry 
from  undergoing  a  frightening,  perilous  sit- 
uation. 

So  today  I  think  you  have  that  same  chance 
and  responslblUty  again.  We  don't  have  the 
unemployed  walking  the  streets  that  we  had 
then.  We  have  a  more  dangerous  thing  these 
hard-core  unemployed  who  are  unskilled  and 
untrained  and  unprepared 

We  must  do  something  about  It. 

Tou  have  that  chance  and  that  responsl- 
bUlty.  I  think,  to  help  us  fulfill  thU  part  of 
what  we  believe  Is  America's  dream.  It  Is  a 
dream  that  we  all  share.  It  la  a  dream  of 
a  much  better  world  than  we  are  living  In 
now.  It  1*  a  dream  of  a  Nation  and  a  world  at 
peace.  It  Is  a  dream  of  peace  In  the  world 
and  peace  for  themxelves.  It  Is  dream  of  an 
America  with  a  sound  currency  and  a  sound 
economy.  It  Is  a  dream  of  a  happy  Nation. 
It  Is  a  dream  of  a  biuy.  bustling,  thriving, 
"go-go"  Nation.  It  la  a  dream  of  a  Nation 
that  Is  productive;  It  U  turning  things  off 
the  assembly  line  with  every  click  of  the 
style. 

We  need  you:  we  count  on  you. 

We  hope  that  you  can  put  yourselves  In 
the  position  for  the  moment  of  one  of  these 
hard-core  fathers  or  mothers  or  aona  or 
daughters. 

As  President  Roosevelt  used  to  say.  "ni- 
fed.  lU-clad.  lU-bous«d.  Ill-prepared  and  Ill- 
trained  and  lU-skllled':  say  to  yourself 
"There  except  for  the  grace  of  God  would  be 
1" 

Keep  that  person  constantly  In  front  of 
you.  Then  you  help  us  find  blm  and  take 
him  by  the  arm  and  put  him  over  here  where 
he  Is  no  longer  a  tax-«ater.  but  a  tax-pro- 
ducer and  a  taxpayer. 

If  you  do  that,  we  can  preserve  this  land: 
we  can  move  It  forward  to  new  heights. 

If  you  can't  do  It,  I  don't  know  who  can. 
That  Is  the  reason  I  took  the  time  and  I 
asked  each  of  you  to  come  here  to  meet  with 
me. 

I  said  to  your  dynamic  and  Inspiring 
leader.  Secretary  Wlrte.  that  while  you  were 
here  I  wanted  to  personally  try  to  give 
you  thia  mission. 

Oo  back  home,  find  out  who  they  are. 
where  they  are.  what  they  can  do.  what  they 
cannot  do — and  then  help  us  find  the  an- 
swer to  it. 

If  we  don't,  we  will  Just  smolder  In  our 
own  flames.  If  we  don't,  we  w.ll  be  failures. 
If  we  don't,  we  wouldn't  be  worthy  of  an 
appellation  that  we  often  give  ourselves — 
"The  leader  of  the  world." 

But  I  don't  want  to  think  about  what  will 
happen  if  we  don't — because  we  are  going  to. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


The  Star  Takes  a  CoastnictiTe  Stand 


HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

or    OKI^HOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  27.  1968 

Mr  EDMONDSON.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
Washington  Star  on  February  21  had 
some  constructive  and  thoughtful  things 
to  say  alwut  the  program  of  President 
Nguyen  Van  Thieu  of  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam. 
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Granting  that  the  challenges  are 
many  and  the  problems  are  great  in  this 
embattled  country,  the  fact  remains  that 
President  Thieu  is  calling  for  a  united 
national  effort  to  deal  effectively  with 
those  challenges  and  problems. 

The  Star  has  words  of  wisdom  for  all 
of  us  when  it  says: 

Its  critics  would  do  well  to  hold  their  fire 
at  a  crucial  time  when  attacks  upon  It  can 
serve  only  to  please  and  help  the  enemy. 

The  full  text  of  the  editorial  follows: 
THiru's  PaocaAM 

President  Nguyen  Van  Thieu.  In  his  ad- 
dress the  other  day  to  the  National  Assembly, 
spoke  with  deep  and  understandable  emotion 
of  the  atrocities  committed  by  the  Viet  Cong 
in  their  savage  campaign  against  South  Vlet- 
mun's  cities.  Among  the  grim  examples  cited 
by  him:  The  systematic,  cold-blooded  killing 
of  the  wives  and  children  of  1,000  govern- 
ment militiamen. 

To  cope  with  this  Hanoi-directed  strategy 
of  terror,  and  to  strengthen  the  overall  de- 
fense effort  against  the  Communist  North. 
Thieu  has  announced  to  the  Assembly — as  a 
plan  to  be  set  in  motion  at  once — a  revised 
series  of  mobilization  measures.  The  meas- 
ures, designed  to  add  substantially  to  the 
size  and  flexibility  of  the  armed  forces.  In- 
clude the  drafting  of  18-year-olds  on  a  faster 
schedule:  the  recall  of  veterans  who  have 
served  fewer  than  flve  years:  a  halt  in  dis- 
chargee except  for  medical  reasons:  and  spe- 
cial military  training  for  all  over  17  In  school 
and  for  civU  servants  under  46. 

In  proclaiming  this  program — and  In  ask- 
ing the  Assembly  for  authority  to  rule  by 
decree  in  economic  matters  during  the  com- 
ing year — Thieu  has  embarked  on  an  unpopu- 
lar course  and  is  likely  to  meet  with  very 
strong  opposiUon.  But  he  has  acted  with  ad- 
mirable flrmnese  on  the  basis  of  hard  facts 
and  urgent  conditions  that  his  political  foes 
can  neither  dispute  nor  belittle.  Not  the  least 
of  the  conditions  Is  what  the  South  Viet- 
namese people  have  suffered  as  a  result  of  the 
fighting  unleashed  by  the  enemy's  Lunar  New 
Year  offensive— in  the  first  nine  days,  over 
3.000  civilians  killed,  nearly  8.000  woimded. 
and  196.000  made  homeless. 

As  Thieu  has  put  it.  the  offensive  has 
"proved  that  the  Communists  also  regard  the 
people  as  their  enemies."  That  is  why  he  has 
called  upon  his  countrymen  to  take  on  new 
defense  burdens:  "These  measures  may  in- 
fringe somewhat  on  democratic  rights,  but 
without  them  the  situation  may  get  out  of 
control.  We  must  first  defend  our  nation:  if 
we  cannot  defend  our  nation,  our  democratic 
rights  will  become  meaningless."  To  the 
South  Vietnamese,  so  weary  of  war.  this  sort, 
of  talk  might  be  wholly  unappealing  under 
ordinary  circumstances.  But  they  have  suf- 
fered cruelly  at  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and 
they  may  well  react  by  rallying  behind  the 
Thieu  government  and  Its  program. 

It  is  a  program.  In  any  event,  that  merits 
the  Ameiican  support  promised  by  United 
States  Ambassador  Ellsworth  Bunker.  Saigon, 
under  the  leadership  of  Thieu  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent Nguyen  Cao  Ky.  Is  plainly  striving  to  do 
better  in  an  exceedingly  difficult  and  danger- 
ous situation.  Its  critics  would  do  well  to  hold 
their  fire  at  a  crucial  time  when  attacks  upon 
It  can  serve  only  to  please  and  help  the 
enony. 

Neighborhood  Development  Program 
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section  of  the  President's  message  on  the 
crisis  of  the  cities  which  I  believe  to  be 
of  utmost  importance  to  all  of  us  who 
represent  distiicts  in  which  urban  re- 
newal programs  are  taking  place. 

Specifically,  I  refer  to  the  section  deal- 
ing with  the  neighborhood  development 
program,  which  has  particular  applica- 
bility to  what  is  generally  known  as  West 
Fresno  in  my  district. 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  some- 
thing like  800  dwelling  units  in  West 
Fresno  which  are  in  such  a  state  of  de- 
terioration that  they  should  be  red- 
tagged  immediately  because  they  are  not 
fit  for  occupancy.  Unfortunately,  under 
the  procedures  presently  required,  noth- 
ing can  be  done  to  begin  impitiving  this 
housing  under  urban  renewal  until  a 
project  area  is  designated,  and  the  plan- 
ning and  design  are  completed  for  the 
complete  project.  This  means  months 
and  months  of  delay,  accompanied  by 
mounting  frustration  and  disappoint- 
ment. 

Under  the  neighborhood  development 
program,  it  would  be  possible  for  the 
Redevelopment  Agency  of  the  City  of 
Fresno,  and  the  city  of  Fresno  to  estab- 
lish temporary  housing  without  delay, 
possibly  utilizing  the  advanced  technol- 
ogy of  the  mobile  home  industry,  which 
would  be  used  while  substandard  housing 
is  being  rehabilitated  or  replaced.  This 
means  the  people  would  be  able  to  con- 
tinue to  live  in  their  own  areas  where 
their  family  ties  are  and  not  be  cast  out 
on  the  street.  It  means  a  more  stable, 
more  solid  community. 

Another  example  would  be  the  case  of 
an  industry  which  wants  to  locate  in  an 
urban  renewal  area.  Now.  industries  fre- 
quently are  told  they  face  long  delays 
before  locating  in  a  project  area  until  the 
entire  planning  and  design  work  is  com- 
pleted. As  a  result,  the  Industry  may  go 
elsewhere.  Under  the  neighborhood  de- 
velopment program,  an  industry  could 
be  accommodated  and  early  action  taken 
to  assure  its  location  in  the  area  with 
the  resultant  creation  of  new  job  oppor- 
tunities for  the  redevelopment  area  resi- 
dents. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  the  Congress  will 
act  favorably  on  this  program  because  it 
holds  great  hope  to  get  more  action 
taken  more  quickly  in  urban  renewal 
areas. 


Sixteenth  Annual  Unirersity  of  Michigan 
Congressional  Dinner 


HON.  B.  F.  SISK 

or    CALirOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  27.  1968 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Memt>ers  a 


HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  27,  1968 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  21.  the  16th  annual  University 
of  Michigan  congressional  dinner  was 
held  in  Washington,  D.C..  at  the  May- 
flower Hotel.  At  this  time,  I  would  like 
to  insert  in  the  Record  the  address  de- 
liveied  at  the  dinner  by  Lynn  Townsend. 
chairman  of  the  board  and  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  Chrysler  Corp.  The  address 
was  particularly  impressive  because  it 
showed  the  leader  of  one  of  America's 
great  industries  turning  his  time  to  one 
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of  America's  great  problems — the  prob- 
lem of  education.  The  address  is  an  emi- 
nently worthwhile  contribution  to  the 
discussion  of  education: 

REMARKS  BT  I.YNN  TOWNSEND,  CHAZBMAN  AND 

Chief  Executive  Officer,  Chrysler  Corp.. 

AT  THE  Michigan  Congressional  Dinner. 

Mayflower     Hotel.     Washington,     D.C. 

February  21.  1968 

I'm  sure  there  must  be  a  few  people  here 
tonight  who  for  one  reason  or  another  have 
been  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  being  stu- 
dents at  the  University  of  Michigan.  Fortu- 
nately for  them,  our  country  Is  rich  In  great 
universities.  And  In  all  fairness  and  honesty 
we  Michigan  graduates  will  have  to  concede 
that  it's  quite  possible  for  people  to  serve 
their  country  with  distinction  and  to  make 
signal  contributions  to  civilization  without 
having  spent  part  of  their  lives  In  the  Athens 
of  the  West. 

In  all  seriousness.  I  think  we  can  all  agree 
that  the  spectacular  expansion  and  enrich- 
ment of  American  education  during  the  mid- 
dle third  of  the  century  Is  the  principal  driv- 
ing force  behind  the  continued  growth  of 
our  national  economy  and  the  industriaJ 
leadership  provided  by  our  country  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  And  our  growing  economic 
strength  In  turn  Is  building  a  deep  and  strong 
foundation  for  a  constantly  advancing  and 
maturing  educational  system. 

Many  of  us  can  remember  the  time  when 
Europe,  not  the  United  States,  was  the  cen- 
ter of  professional  education.  It  wasn't  too 
many  years  ago,  for  example,  that  a  physician 
could  hardly  hope  to  achieve  great  distinc- 
tion in  his  profession  without  a  few  years 
of  study  in  Vienna  or  Paris  or  Berlin.  And 
what  was  true  for  those  In  the  medical  pro- 
fession was  also  true  for  engineers,  scientists, 
artists,  and  mtislclans. 

Now  the  United  States  Is  the  envy  of  the 
world  for  its  system  of  education,  which  has 
brought  more  educational  opportunity  with- 
in the  reach  of  a  greater  percentage  of  popu- 
lation— and  covering  a  greater  variety  of 
subjects  and  professional  fields — than  has 
ever  been  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  any  coun- 
try at  any  time  In  history.  This  has  been  a 
stuimlng  achievement,  one  which  we  Ameri- 
cans can  be  very  proud  of  Indeed.  The  trou- 
ble Is,  however,  that  much  as  we  have  done, 
we  have  by  no  means  done  enough.  The  plain 
fact  Is  that  in  this  time  of  accelerating  tech- 
nological change,  the  demand  In  every  sector 
of  our  society  for  well-trained  and  well-edu- 
cated people  has  far  outrun  the  supply. 

My  personal  opinion  is  that  the  most  criti- 
cal shortage  facing  our  country  today  Is  the 
shortage  of  educated  brainpower.  Back  in 
the  days  when  I  was  a  student  at  Ann  Arbor, 
we  used  to  hear  a  lot  about  the  danger  of 
running  out  of  petroleum.  Iron,  and  other 
mineral  resources.  But  in  recent  years  we 
have  learned  that  with  a  sufllcient  applica- 
tion of  educated  brains,  the  earth  can  be 
made  to  yield  the  necessary  mineral  resources 
for  centuries  to  come. 

A  group  of  eminent  scientists  at  the  Cali- 
fornia Institute  of  Technology  have  sug- 
gested, for  example,  that  with  the  applica- 
tion of  enough  ingenuity — in  combination 
with  nuclear  energy — we  may  be  able  before 
too  many  years  to  crush  the  surface  rocks 
of  the  earth  and  reduce  them  to  their  ele- 
ments in  much  the  same  way  that  we  frac- 
tionate crude  petroleum  at  the  present  time. 
This  could  give  us  almost  unlimited  supplies 
of  uramum  and  thorium  as  well  as  all  the 
other  mineral  resources  we  need  to  support 
a  growing  worldwide  industrial  civilization. 
But  to  develop  the  technology  to  get  and  use 
results  like  these  we  are  going  to  need  an 
increasing  output  of  scientists  and  engi- 
neers. 

The  Job  of  meeting  the  Increasing  demand 
for  qualified  people  at  every  level  of  our  so- 
ciety is  in  my  opinion  the  most  important 
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single  task  facing  the  nation — and  the  suc- 
cess of  all  our  other  undertakings  will  de- 
pend on  how  well  we  do  this  Job. 

One  good  place  to  start  is  to  make  better 
use  of  the  many  gifted  people  who  are  now 
kteing  wasted.  A  few  weeks  ago  I  was  given 
some  Interesting  estimates  about  the  num- 
bers of  our  gifted  young  people  who  are  now 
being  overlooked.  I  was  told,  for  instance, 
that  approximately  seven  percent  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  have  IQ's  over  130.  This 
means  they  are  blessed  with  a  mentality 
which  could  qualify  them,  with  proper  train- 
ing and  motivation,  for  distinguished  careers 
in  the  professions.  It  is  also  estimated  that 
of  the  people  with  an  IQ  of  130  or  better,  well 
over  90  percent  finish  high  school — more  than 
60  percent  enter  college — and  50  percent 
graduate  from  college.  These  estimates  seem 
to  support  what  most  of  us  would  assume  to 
be  true — namely,  that  mentally  gifted  young 
people  appreciate  educational  opportunities 
and  tend  to  stay  with  a  course  of  instruction 
until  they  see  it  through.  In  other  words,  they 
are  a  sound  educational  Investment. 

Notice,  however,  that  four  out  of  every  ten 
of  our  young  people  with  exceptionally  high 
intelligence  do  not  enter  college.  This  means 
that  well  over  100.000  gifted  young  men  and 
women  each  year  are  either  unable  to  go  to 
college  or  are  Insufficiently  motivated  to 
do  so.  To  put  it  another  way,  every  ten 
years  we  are  fallllng  to  provide  a  college 
education  for  well  over  a  million  of  our 
best  prospects  for  the  critically  important 
professions.  This  is  a  waste  of  human  re- 
sources that  our  country  simply  cannot 
afford . 

If  it  is  true  that  trained  Intelligence  is 
by  all  odds  the  most  important  capital  re- 
source of  our  country^ — and  I  for  one  be- 
lieve it  is — then  from  now  on  the  total 
educational  effort  of  this  country  Is  going 
to  demand  more  and  more  support,  financial 
and  intellectual,  from  every  sector  of  our 
society.  Fortunately,  the  American  people 
are  overwhelmingly  In  favor  of  providing  as 
much  education  as  possible  for  as  many 
people  as  possible.  This  was  shown  to  be 
true  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt  in  a  de- 
finitive study  by  the  University  of  Michigan 
Survey  Research  Center  just  a  few  years  ago. 

The  costs  of  higher  education  will  climb 
sharply  in  the  years  ahead.  But  because  of 
the  high  value  placed  on  college  education 
by  increasing  numbers  of  families,  because 
of  the  heavy  demand  for  professionals  In 
every  field,  and  because  of  the  continued 
growth  of  our  national  economy.  I  feel  con- 
fident that  the  country  will  find  the  means 
to  keep  our  colleges  expanding  and  improving. 

The  fact  is  that  a  relatively  small  increase 
in  the  percentage  of  the  Gross  National 
Product  now  being  allocated  to  higher  edu- 
cation will  be  enough  to  meet  the  very 
heavy  expenses  of  our  colleges  in  the  decade 
ahead.  Consider  these  facts.  According  to 
the  United  States  Office  of  Education,  the 
total  expenditures  for  higher  education  in 
this  country  during  the  educational  year 
1966-1967  amounted  to  $16.6  billion.  This 
was  2.1  percent  of  a  GNP  of  $785  billion.  Ten 
years  from  now,  in  the  educational  year 
1976-1977,  the  Office  of  Education  estimates 
a  total  cost  of  higher  education — and  this 
includes  capital  outlays  for  new  facilities  as 
well  as  operating  costs — at  $27.8  billion.  By 
that  time  our  GNP.  if  it  continues  to  giow 
at  the  same  rate  it  has  grown  in  the  past 
ten  years — that  is.  at  four  percent  a  year  in 
terms  of  constant  prices — will  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $1,160  trillion.  And  the  cost 
of  higher  education  as  projected  will  amount 
to  about  2.4  percent  of  the  GNP.  In  other 
words,  what  seems  to  be  a  staggering  in- 
crease In  the  total  cost  of  higher  education 
in  the  next  decade  will  actually  require  a 
shift  of  only  .3  of  one  percent  of  our  GNP. 

Considering  the  Immense  returns  that  can 
be  realized  from  what  amounts  to  a  relatively 
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minor  reallocation  of  the  nation's  resources, 
I  am  confident  that  the  private  and  public 
contributions  to  higher  education  will  meas- 
ure up  to  the  task.  I'm  sure  the  industrial 
community,  for  sound  and  highly  practical 
reasons,  will  give  enthusiastic  support  to 
investment  in  higher  education  on  this  scale. 

The  phase  of  the  total  educational  chal- 
lenge tliat  is  of  special  concern  to  many  of 
us  In  the  business  community  at  the  present 
moment  is  the  problem  of  providing  the 
right  kind  and  the  right  amount  of  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education  in  the  troubled 
inner  cities. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  problem  of  finding 
adequate  support  for  public  school  educa- 
tion in  virtually  all  local  communities  is  a 
particularly  difficult  one.  It  is  difficult  be- 
cause public  school  education  depends  to  a 
very  great  extent  upon  the  willingness  of 
local  communities  to  vote  bond  Issues  and 
mlllage  increases.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  the 
public  school  system  is  the  only  part  of  the 
total  educational  system  of  our  country  that 
is  subject  to  a  direct  vote  of  the  people  for 
its  support.  Support  for  the  rest  of  the  sys- 
tem is  voted   by  elected   representatives. 

In  a  period  of  high  and  rising  taxes  we 
can  expect  people  to  express  their  resentment 
against  the  taxes  over  which  they  have  no 
direct  control  by  voting  down  the  only  taxes 
over  v/hlch  they  do  have  control.  We  can 
almost  predict,  for  example,  that  if  the  fed- 
eral government  imposes  a  ten  percent  sur- 
tax on  incomes  during  the  present  session, 
the  negative  Impact  will  be  felt  In  every 
school  district  in  the  United  States.  Already, 
without  such  a  tax,  people  have  been  voting 
down  badly  needed  mlllage  increases  and 
bond  issues.  The  Inkster  problem  in  the  De- 
troit area  is  only  one  of  many  similar  situa- 
tions from  coast  to  coast. 

In  any  discussion  of  this  complex  prob- 
lem, the  question  of  federal  support  and 
what  some  consider  the  threat  of  federal 
control  of  education  is  bound  confident  that 
the  private  and  public  contributions  to 
higher  education  will  measure  up  to  the 
task.  I'm  sure  the  Industrial  community,  for 
sound  and  highly  practical  reasons,  will 
give  enthusiastic  support  to  investment  in 
higher  education  on  this  scale. 

The  phase  of  the  total  educational  chal- 
lenge that  is  of  special  concern  to  many  of 
us  In  the  business  community  at  the  present 
moment  is  the  problem  of  providing  the  right 
kind  and  the  right  amount  of  elementary  and 
secondary  education  in  the  troubled  inner 
cities. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  problem  of  finding 
adequate  support  for  public  school  educa- 
tion in  virtually  all  local  communities  Is  a 
particularly  difficult  one.  It  is  difficult  be- 
cause public  school  education  depends  to  a 
very  great  extent  upon  the  willingness  of 
local  communities  to  vote  bond  issues  and 
mlllage  Increases.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  the 
public  school  system  Is  the  only  part  of  tne 
total  educational  system  of  our  country  that 
is  subject  to  a  direct  vote  of  the  people  for 
its  support.  Support  for  the  rest  of  the  sys- 
tem is  voted  by  elected  representatives. 

In  a  period  of  high  and  rising  taxes  we 
can  expect  people  to  express  their  resent- 
ment against  the  taxes  over  which  they  have 
no  direct  control  by  voting  down  the  only 
taxes  over  which  they  do  have  control.  We 
can  almost  predict,  for  example,  that  If  the 
federal  government  imposes  a  ten  percent 
surtax  on  incomes  during  the  present  session, 
the  negative  impact  will  be  felt  in  every 
school  district  in  the  United  States.  Already, 
without  such  a  tax.  people  have  been  voting 
down  badly  needed  mlllage  increases  and 
bond  Issues.  The  Inkster  problem  In  the  De- 
troit area  is  only  one  of  similar  situations 
from  coast  to  coast. 

In  any  discussion  of  this  complex  problem, 
the  question  of  federal  support  and  what 
some  consider  the  threat  of  federal  control 
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of  education  Is  bound  to  b«  rmlMd  aa  a  cen- 
tral laaue.  My  own  attitude  on  this  laaue  Is 
that  our  country  has  been  doing  fairly  well 
In  coping  with  thU  danger  ever  since  the 
Survey  Ordinance  In  1785  set  aside  one  sec- 
tion of  every  township  for  the  support  of 
education.  In  the  nearly  two  hundred  years 
since  then  we  have  had  the  MorrlU  Act  In 
1863,  providing  granU  of  land  for  agricul- 
tural and  technical  colleges,  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Act  In  1917  for  the  support  of  voca- 
Uonal  educaUon.  and  the  OI  BUI  In  1944. 
These  are  only  a  few  of  the  most  Important 
and  best  known  of  the  many  federal  acta  In 
support  of  education.  And  as  far  as  I  know, 
they  have  not  yet  resulted  In  an  undue  or 
destructive  federal  Interference  with  the  au- 
tonomy of  the  states  In  the  conduct  of  their 
educational  programs. 

I  suggest  that  If  a  healthy  system  of  pri- 
mary and  secondary  schools  la  as  necessary 
to  the  continued  strength  of  our  country  as 
most  Americans  believe  It  Is.  we  are  going 
to  have  to  use  all  the  kinds  of  support — both 
public  and  private — that  we  can  muster. 
There  seems  little  doubt  that  In  the  years 
Immediately  ahead — this  support  will  have 
to  be  mueh  greater  than  In  the  past  In  my 
opinion  vware  going  to  have  to  do  a  better 
job  than  we  have  done  so  far  to  make  sure 
that  the  Increased  educational  funds  are 
being  used  effectively.  And  we  will  almoat 
certainly  need  to  give  much  more  serious 
attention  to  the  advisability  of  allocating  an 
Increasing  proportion  of  educational  funds  to 
some  Inner-city  school  districts  that  have 
unusual  needs  In  this  troubled  period. 

Prom  the  point  of  view  of  the  business- 
man, It  seems  absolutely  necessary  to  im- 
pose a  tighter  control  on  the  costs  of  educa- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  most  for 
every  tax  dollar.  It  might  include  using  more 
funds  for  libraries  and  less  for  swimming 
pools.  And  It  might  also  Include  a  departure 
from  the  lock-step  approach  to  the  salary 
schedules  of  educators.  If  the  experience  of 
the  businessman  has  any  valid  application 
to  the  management  of  education.  It  might 
seem  that  more  effort  would  be  directed  to 
giving  exceptional  rewards  to  educators  who 
make  exceptional  contributions  to  educa- 
tional quality  aad  effectiveness. 

We  In  the  business  world  are  beginning 
to  realize  that  It  Is  no  longer  possible  for 
us  to  stay  outside  the  educational  world 
and  participate  only  at  a  distance  by  making 
financial  contributions  or  offering  profes- 
sional advice  on  how  to  stretch  available 
funds.  The  time  has  come  for  us  to  put  our 
experience  to  use  and  to  get  involved  in 
the  job  of  helping  young  people  prepare 
themselves  for  fuller  partlcipaUon  in  Ameri- 
can society. 

A  few  weeks  ago  we  at  Chrysler  entered 
Into  a  cooperative  arrangement  with  North- 
western High  School  In  Detroit  aimed  at 
bridging  the  gap  between  the  needs  of  busi- 
ness and  the  educational  program*  of  the 
high  school.  We  are  putting  some  of  our 
best  people  on  this  Job.  We  think  that  a 
company  like  ours  with  many  years  of  expe- 
rience In  human  relations  and  job  training, 
and  with  a  pragmatic  and  flexible  approach 
to  new  and  difficult  problems,  should  be  well 
equipped  to  reach  the  young  people  at  North- 
western and  help  prepare  them  for  Jobs 
in  the  world  of  business  and  industry. 

We  are  proposing  to  offer  practical  advice 
on  adapting  such  high  school  courses  as 
physics,  chemistry,  mathematics,  and  draft- 
ing to  the  needs  of  Industry.  We  are  pro- 
posing to  offer  extensive  personal  counseling 
of  students  by  our  executives  We  are  pro- 
posing to  make  equipment  available  from 
our  labs  and  shops.  And  In  many  other  ways 
we  are  offering  the  full  range  of  our  know- 
how  In  the  field  of  Indxistrlal  education  to 
the  faculty  and  students  of  Northwestern 
High  School. 

We  know  this  Job  won't  be  easy.  But  we 
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are  prepared  to  give  It  an  all-out  try.  And  If 
one  approach  doesn't  work,  we'll  experiment 
with  others  The  Important  thing  Is  to  make 
a  start. 

What  we  are  doing  at  Northwestern  Is  not 
an  entirely  new  kind  of  undertaking  for  us 
at  Chrysler  In  recent  years  we.  like  many 
other  companies,  have  made  our  st.iff  and 
facilities  HvalUble  for  training  young  people 
In  industrial  skills,  under- contracts  with  the 
federal  government  As  a  result,  several  thou- 
sand young  Oetrolters  have  received  training 
In  such  varied  fields  as  clay  mode. lag.  draft- 
ing, truck  driving,  welding,  metal  finishing, 
paint  spraying,  power  sewing  machine  opera- 
tion, and  automobile  maintenance  and  re- 
pair I  might  add  that  In  connection  with 
these  programs  we  have  worked  closely  and 
effectively  with  the  schools  In  this  area  to 
develop  the  kind  of  courses  that  would  get 
the  best  results 

We  at  Chrysler  think  this  is  a  productive 
way  to  combine  the  practical  expertise  of  pri- 
vate Industry,  the  professional  talents  of  the 
educator,  and  the  support  of  government  so 
as  to  help  people  Improve  themselves  and  in 
turn  improve  their  community  Early  this 
month  we  announced  a  new  joint  training 
program  with  the  federal  government  that  is 
larger  than  any  previous  program  of  this  kind 
that  we  have  undertaken. 

Too  often  In  the  past,  education  has  been 
designed  to  prepare  young  people  for  college. 
We  are  beginning  to  learn  that  education  of 
this  kind  fails  to  meet  the  needs  of  great 
masses  of  our  people.  As  a  result.  It  leaves 
many  of  them  outside  our  society,  unem- 
ployed and  discouraged 

We  are  only  beginning  to  understand  how 
to  cultivate  all  our  human  resources  through 
education.  As  yet  we  haven't  learned  how  to 
allocate  either  our  educational  funds  or  our 
teaching  talents  to  get  a  balanced  social  re- 
sult Here,  aa  in  many  other  phases  of  our 
complex  urban  civilization,  we  are  groping 
f  jr  answers. 

Peeling  as  I  do  about  the  University  of 
Michigan.  I  hope  that  It  will  provide  some 
breakthrough  solutions  In  the  field  of  educa- 
tion, aa  It  has  in  so  many  other  fields  over 
the  years.  I  would  also  hope  that  in  all  our 
efforts  to  provide  a  balance  of  educational 
opportunity  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  the 
people  In  our  society  we  will  keep  in  mind 
the  desirability  of  creating  new  centers  of 
excellence  like  Ann  Arbor.  In  a  democratic 
society  there  always  exists  the  tendency  to 
level  off  standards  of  education  and  culture — 
and  the  related  tendency  to  underemphaslze 
the  virtue  of  distinguished  achievement.  It 
would  be  unfortunate  IX  our  present  nation- 
wide effort  to  broaden  educational  oppor- 
tunity should  have  this  effect.  To  put  It  an- 
other way.  as  we  work  at  the  never-ending 
task  of  improving  our  educational  system, 
maybe  we  should  try  to  make  It  a  source  of 
distinguished  leadership  and  a  seedbed  of 
culture  and  Inaplratlon  for  a  world  that 
stands  In  need  of  both. 


Delaware's  "Outitanding   Profe*siooal 
Enfineer"  for  1968 


HON.  WILLIAM  V.  ROTH,  JR. 

or    OXLAWAKZ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday.  February  27.  1968 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  of  our 
colleagues  who  travel  the  eastern  sea- 
board and  are  familiar  with  the  Dela- 
ware Memorial  Bridge  have  noticed  un- 
der construction  a  second  Identical 
parallel  span.  When  completed  later  thla 
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year  the  new  structure  will  provide  four 
lanes  of  one-way  traffic  from  New  Jersey 
Into  Delaware,  while  the  existing  bridge 
will  be  modified  to  carry  four  lanes  of 
one-way  traffic  from  Delaware  into  New 
Jersey. 

Perhaps  our  colleagues  are  also 
familiar  with  the  Cape  May-Lewes  Ferr>' 
whose  modem,  automobile-carrying 
liners  ply  year-round  between  Lewes. 
Del.,  and  Cape  May,  N.J.  This  enjoyable 
16.3-mile  trip,  the  seaward  route  of  the 
ocean  highway,  allows  travelers  to  add 
a  70-mile  cruise  to  their  trip. 

Tne  Delaware  Memorial  Bridge  and 
the  Cape  May-Lewes  Perry  are  operated 
by  the  Delaware  River  and  Bay  Author- 
ity. The  authority's  director,  Mr.  William 
J.  Miller,  Jr..  recently  was  honored  as 
Delaware's  "Outstanding  Professional 
Engineer"  for  1968.  This  award  is  given 
annually  by  the  Delaware  Society  ot  Pro- 
fessional Engineers  to  recognize  in- 
dividual achievement  in  a  State  where 
distinguished  engineers  are  numerous. 
For  our  colleagues'  reading  I  insert  the 
following  article  concerning  Mr.  Miller 
and  his  achievements  which  appeared  in 
the  Wilmington  Evening  Journal: 

PaoM  Delaware  Gaoup:  Miller  Gets  1968 
Engineer   Honor 

William  J.  Miller  Jr.,  director  of  the  Dela- 
ware River  and  Bay  Authority,  has  'oeen 
honored  as  Delaware's  "Outstanding  Pro- 
fessional Engineer"  for  1968  by  the  Delaware 
Society   of    Professional    Engineers. 

The  11th  person  to  be  honored  with  the 
annual  award.  Miller  was  presented  a  pl.nque 
last  night  by  Gov.  Charles  L.  Terry  Jr.  at  the 
Delaware  National  Engineers'  Week  Banquet 
at  the  Du  Pont  Country  Club. 

In  his  remarks  accompanying  the  presenta- 
tion. Terry  said  "The  Award  of  'Engineer  ol 
the  Year'  depends  not  only  on  the  technical 
ability  for  which  the  Individual  receives  com- 
pensation, but  also  on  that  something  the 
individual  gives  of  himself  for  the  betterment 
of  the  engineering  profession,  the  Improve- 
ment of  his  community  and  his  state  and  the 
fostering  of  the  extension  of  knowledge' 

Miller  began  his  career  In  1936  as  a  rodman 
and  later  became  an  Instrumentman  and 
draftsman  for  the  State  Highway  Depart- 
ment in  New  Castle  County  In  1940  he  was 
made  an  assistant  traffic  engineer  In  New 
Castle  County  and  served  in  the  post  until 
1942  when  he  was  commissioned  a  2d  Lieu- 
tenant In  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

In  1946  he  returned  to  the  State  Highway 
Department  and  was  named  a  traffic  engineer. 
,A  year  later  he  was  assigned  as  a  traffic  and 
planning  engineer  and  In  1956  was  made 
deputy  chief  engineer.  In  1961  he  was  ap- 
pointed director  of  operations  for  the  depart- 
ment and  for  the  Delaware  Interstate  High- 
way Division  which  administered  the  Dela- 
ware Memorial  Bridge. 

Since  1964.  Miller  has  served  as  director  of 
the  Delaware  River  and  Bay  Authority,  which 
operates  the  Delaware  Memorial  Bridge  and 
the  Cape  May-Lewes  Ferry  and  is  now  build- 
ing the  second  bridge. 

A  Wilmington  native.  Miller  attended  city 
schools  and  later  Drexel  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. Philadelphia,  from  which  he  holds 
his  bachelor's  degree  In  civil  engineering.  In 
1967  he  received  the  "Fifteen-Year  Honor 
Man  of  the  Year  Award"  for  graduates  of 
Drexel  Institute  of  Technology  Evening  Col- 
lege. He  was  the  first  graduate  In  Delaware 
to  receive  the  honor. 

Miller  Is  a  director  of  the  Delaware  Safety 
Council;  Blood  Bank  of  Delaware:  Interna- 
tional Bridge.  Tunnel  and  Turnpike  Associa- 
tion: Delaware  Racing  Association;  Delaware 
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Motor  Club.  AAA,  Highway  Research  Board, 
and  American  Road  Builders  Association. 

In  his  i»ofeeslonal  affiliations.  Miller  Is  a 
Fellow  in  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers and  is  a  past  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Professional  Engineers  and  of 
the  Institute  of  Traffic  Engineers.  He  Is  a 
registered  profeeslonal  engineer  In  Delaware, 
New  Jersey  and  Maryland  and  la  a  registered 
land  surveyor  In  Delawaxe. 

Miller  has  remained  active  as  a  reserve 
officer  In  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  He 
currently  serves  as  director  of  training  and 
deputy  commandant  of  the  WllnUngton 
Army  Reserve  School. 

In  1967  MlUer  served  as  Delaware  chairman 
for  the  March  of  Dlme6.  In  the  same  year  he 
served  as  one  of  the  six  lay  members  of  the 
first  14-member  Pastoral  Commission  set  up 
by  the  late  BUhop  Michael  W.  Hyle  of  the 
Catholic  Diocese  of  Wilmington. 

Miller  and  his  wife,  the  former  Helen 
Hughes,  live  at  Manor  Drive.  Moore's  Lake, 
Dover.  They  have  fotir  children. 


Morton  Banm:   He  Will  Be  Missed 


HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  27. 1968 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
every  age  there  are  members  of  a  com- 
munity whose  special  service  gives  them 
preeminence.  Usually  though,  the  recog- 
nition comes  during  their  lifetime. 

Occasionally,  there  are  those  who  work 
in  helpful  silence  dedicated  to  the  propo- 
sition that  work  is  to  be  done  for  their 
fellow  citizens  and  that  it  is  the  job  and 
not  the  public  relations  of  the  job  that 
needs  their  talents.  Such  a  man  was 
Morton  Baum. 

A  member  of  a  family  active  in  public 
service,  his  brother  Lester  is  part  of  the 
local  government  scene  in  New  York 
City  as  councilman  at  large  from  Man- 
hattan and  has  held  many  important 
public  positions. 

The  measure  of  Morton  Baum  Is 
demonstrated  best  by  the  fact  that  when 
the  late,  revered  minority  leader  of  the 
New  York  City  Council,  Stanley  M. 
Isaacs,  was  called  upon  to  nominate  a 
Republican  for  president  of  the  Borough 
of  Manhattan,  to  fill  a  vacancy,  his  sole 
choice  was  Morton  Baum. 

His  career  spanned  a  generation  of 
the  fight  for  good  government  from 
Mayor  Florello  H.  La  Guardia  to  Mayor 
John  V.  Lindsay,  but  it  was  his  love  of 
the  arts  and  humanities  that  brought 
him  the  greatest  and  well  deserved 
credit. 

As  the  guiding  light  of  the  New  York 
Center,  he  was  in  the  forefront  of  the 
fight  for  culture  In  New  York  City.  His 
spirit  will  continue  in  support  of  the  city 
center  by  his  many  friends  and  admirers. 

To  give  some  idea  of  his  fine  work, 
here  follows  the  Cllve  Barnes  article 
from  the  Sunday  Times  of  February  18 
with  the  very  appropriate  heading: 
Dance:  Morton  Baum — He  Will  Be  BrbssKD 
(By  Cllve  Barnes) 

Life  Is  like  an  air  raid  in  which,  simply 
to  survive,  you  have  to  have  faith  that  a 
bomb  will  never  hit  you.  You  believe  you 
have  a  charmed  life.  Most  of  our  decisions 
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are  based  on  the  assumption  that  we  will 
live  forever — and  not  only  that  we  will  live 
forever  but  that  all  the  people  who  Inti- 
mately affect  our  lives  will  live  forever.  A 
few  days  ago  a  man  died  who  Intimately 
affected  the  lives  of  all  Interested  in  dance 
and  music.  His  name  was  Morton  Baum.  I 
hardly  knew  him — a  lew  casual  meetings,  a 
few  rather  more  prolonged  and  intimate 
phone  calls.  I  always  Imagined  there  would 
be  plenty  of  time  to  get  to  know  him  better. 
The  last  words  I  heard  about  him  were 
spoken  by  the  managing  director  of  the 
Netherlands  Dance  Theater,  here  In  New 
York  to  make  final  arrangements  for  the 
company's  season  at  City  Center.  He  said, 
"Baum  has  been  wonderful,  every  help  he 
could  give  he  has  given.  He  Is  a  gentleman." 
Neither  of  us  knew  It.  but  even  as  he  spoke, 
Morton  Baum  was  already  dead. 

The  last  words  I  myself  spoke  about  Baum 
durmg  his  lifetime  were,  I  admit,  unchari- 
table. He  had  been  playing  around  with  the 
idea  of  bringing  modern  dance  Into  the  City 
Center  complex.  He  had  talked  to  many  peo- 
ple, including  myself,  about  the  possibili- 
ties, and  In  the  end  I  felt  he  behaved  badly 
by  having  an  tinreallstlc  attitude  to  modern 
dancer's  budgetary  needs.  (He  seemed  to 
think  that  modern  dancers  coiUd  starve 
more  elegantly  than  their  counterparts  in 
classic  ballet.)  This  was  a  disagreement.  But 
I  had  no  doubt  that  eventually  Morton 
Baum.  would  have  brought  modern  dance 
into  the  City  Center  institutional  family. 
And  now? 

And  now?  This  Is  the  question  everyone 
is  asking.  Who  will  replace  Morton  Baum? 
Who  win  look  after  City  Center,  that  fan- 
tastic complex  of  the  arts?  It  was  easy  to 
disagree  with  him  because  I  felt  he  botched 
a  certain  scheme.  But  then  I  Imagined  he 
would  live  forever  (llke^MkOf  us)  and  put 
It  right  in  the  end.  Now  whtf*lll  PUt  it  right? 
In  the  very  moving  and' pertinent  note 
Lincoln  Klrsteln  has  contributed  to  the  cur- 
rent New  York  City  Ballet  programs,  he  says 
many  fine  and  true  things.  One  phrase  in 
particular  seemed  to  sum  up  our  loss.  Klr- 
steln referred  to  Baimi's  "ferocity  for  excel- 
lence."  Pertxilty  for  excellence — think  what  It 
means.  To  me  It  conjures  up  not  only  a 
divine  fire — and  certainly  Baum's  fiery  choice 
for  the  best  is  evident  In  the  legacy  of  his 
achievement — but  also  of  a  tiger  padding 
through  a  Jungle. 

One  reason  why  Baum  was  so  remarkable 
at  his  Job  was  his  way  of  being  able  to  walk 
through  the  political  Jungle,  to  get  what  he 
needed  and  yet  not  dirty  his  paws.  He  was 
both  a  political  animal  and  an  artist.  A 
trained  amateur  musician  as  well  as  a  tax 
lawyer  of  remarkable  abilities,  Baum  was  the 
perfect  man  to  run  City  Center. 

His  first  involvement  In  ballet  came  In 
1948.  George  Balanchine  and  Lincoln  Klr- 
steln were  running  Ballet  Society.  They  had 
a  company,. based  upon  the  School  of  Amer- 
ican Ballet,  and  they  gave  special  subscrip- 
tion performances  which  were  highly  suc- 
cessful in  every  respect  bar  one.  They  lost 
a  great  deal  of  money.  In  fact  they  lost  so 
much  money  that  by  1948  they  were  pretty 
well  doomed. 

At  least  Ballet  Society,  If  It  was  going  out, 
was  going  out  in  a  conflagration  of  glory 
with  the  world  premiere  of  the  Balanchine 
and  Stravinsky  "Orpheus,"  and  for  this  It 
was  decided  to  give  some  public  perform- 
ances at  the  City  Center,  which  the  organiza- 
tion hired  In  the  usual  commercial  fashion. 
Morton  Baum,  no  lover  of  ballet,  turned  up 
at  one  of  these  performances  to  see  what 
was  happening.  He  at  once  understood  the 
seriousness  and  ImpKDrtance  of  the  under- 
taking. 

He  asked  the  theater  manager  who  was 
runtUng  the  show,  and  the  very  next  after- 
noon called  on  Klrsteln  at  his  BaUet  Society 
office.  Klrsteln  greeted  him  with  a  stream 
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of  vituperation  aimed  at  the  present  setup — 
its  managers,  its  audiences,  its  dancers,  its 
critics,  its  finances.  Baum,  who  had  never 
previously  met  Klrsteln,  must  have  been 
aghast.  At  last  able  to  get  a  word  In  edge- 
ways. Baum  made  to  Klrsteln  the  proposal 
that  had  occasioned  his   visit. 

He  offered  to  take  Ballet  Society  under 
the  protective  wing  of  the  City  Center.  (At 
that  time  seasons  were  already  being  given 
by  the  New  York  City  Opera  and  also  the 
New  York  City  Drama  Company.)  Baum 
would  give  Ballet  Society  a  permanent  home, 
a  new  name,  and  help  to  cut  Its  deficits  and 
establish  It  as  America's  first  Institutional- 
ized dance  company. 

In  words  that  have  often  been  quoted. 
Klrsteln  replied,  "If  you  do  that  for  us.  I 
will  give  you  in  three  years  the  finest  ballet 
company  in  America!"  The  two  men  E^ook 
hands  and  New  York  City  Ballet  was 
founded. 

Once  Involved  In  dance.  Baum  never  gave 
up.  He  became  personal  friends  with  Bal- 
anchine and  Klrsteln,  and  he  helped  the 
company  with  invaluable  advice  and  sup- 
port. He  was  ■>«  friend  of  the  company  in 
every  respect,  fighting  for  It,  protecting  it 
and  generally  making  It  practicable  for 
Klrsteln  and  Balanchine  to  get  on  with  the 
creative  Job. 

It  was  a  link  broken  only  by  Baum's  death. 
For  after  Baum  and  City  Center  had  as- 
sumed control  (for  most  of  the  year)  of  the 
New  York  State  Theater  at  Lincoln  Center, 
Baum  was  still  there  with  the  ballet  com- 
pany. But  now,  left  also  with  a  City  Center 
from  which  both  the  New  York  City  Ballet 
and  the  New  York  City  Opera  had  departed, 
Baum  found  himself  diversifying  his  dance 
Interests. 

One  remarkable  thing  he  did  with  the 
advice  of  Balanchine  and  Klrsteln  was  to 
acquire  a  new  ballet  company  for  City  Cen- 
ter. This  was  the  City  Center  Jolfrey  Ballet, 
and  Baum  showed  much  the  same  kind  of 
horse  sense  he  had  revealed  nearly  20  years 
earlier.  And,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was 
encouraging  some  of  the  new  regional  com- 
panies (both  the  National  Ballet  of  Wash- 
ington and  the  Pennsylvania  Ballet  played 
seasons  at  City  Center)  and  planning  to  do 
something  about  modem  dance. 

Many  worlds  will  mourn  Morton  Baum. 
But  In  the  dance  world  our  sense  of  loss  Is 
particular  because  he  was  perhaps  the  one 
essential  person  in  the  general  institutional- 
izing of  American  dance.  Opera  and  music 
already  had  strong,  well-established  organi- 
zations with  solid  homes  and  equally  solid 
subscribers.  But  in  dance  there  was  more 
improvisation  than  solidity.  Baum  helped 
give  American  dance  (not  Just  New  York  City 
Ballet)  a  structure,  an  organizational  pat- 
tern. It  was  work  well  done. 


Low-Income  Housing 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

OF    NEW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  26,  1968 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson  has  now  called  for  legislation 
that  can  lead  in  the  next  10  years  to 
construction  and  rehabilitation  of  6  mil- 
lion housing  units  for  low-  and  middle- 
income  Americans.  He  has  recognized 
the  need  and  called  on  us  to  act. 

For  any  who  question  the  need  to  deal 
vigorously  with  the  problem  of  substand- 
ard housing,  I  call  attention  to  the  types 
of  our  citizens  who  are  in  need  of  this 
assistance — now. 
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They  include  elderly  Individuals  and 
couples  whose  incomes  are  so  low  they 
cannot  possibly  pay  market  rentals  of 
new  or  rebuilt  homes. 

They  include  the  sick,  the  Infirm,  and 
handicapped  of  all  ages. 

They  include  fatherless  families  in 
which  the  mothers  cannot  earn  decent 
Incomes  while  tending  to  their  young 
children. 

They  include  families  displaced  not 
only  by  such  public  improvements  as 
highway  building  and  code  enforcement 
but  also  by  private  construction  and  fire 
and  other  causes  of  home  destruction. 

They  include  many  Negroes.  Mexican 
Americans,  and  other  minorities  who 
cannot  work  because  they  cannot  live 
near  enough  to  where  the  jobs  are. 

The  low-  and  moderate-income  who 
now  live  in  slums  can  be  found  not  only 
in  the  big  city  ghetto  but  in  the  small 
cities,  the  suburbs,  and  the  rural  coun- 
tryside a&  well. 

Ten  years  is  not  too  soon  to  help  these 
kinds  of  Americans. 

The  Piesident  has  offered  us  a  strategy 
to  lend  this  assistance  in  that  time.  The 
need  is  clear. 

To  met  it  I  ask  all  of  you  to  join  me 
in  support  of  the  President's  proposals. 
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unusual  scenery  and  their  Chumash  Indian 
plctographs  and  because  they  provide  a  fly- 
way  for  the  rare  California  condor. 

In  the  Senate-House  conference,  however, 
the  2200  acres  were  excluded  because  the 
Forest  Service  deems  them  to  be  essential 
to  Ore  control  measures  in  the  area.  But  the 
conser\atlonlst»  Insist  that  these  acres  are 
outside  of  the  projected  plan  for  a  firebreak 
and  that  other  lands  can  be  used  for  that 
purpose.  Representative  Saylor  and  others  in 
the  House  are  so  convinced  that  these  scenlc- 
plctograph-condor  acres  should  be  In  the 
protected  wilderness  that  they  will  seek  to 
upset  the  conference  agreement  when  It 
comes  before  the  House. 

The  weight  of  the  evidence  is  on  their  side. 
Plre  protection  Is  vital,  of  course,  but  it  Is 
not  necessary  to  take  these  few  highly  valua- 
ble acres  from  the  conservation  viewpoint 
for  that  purpose.  We  hope  that  the  House 
win  Uke  a  candid  look  at  the  area  on  Its 
merits  with  full  understanding  of  the  values 
the  conservationists  are  trying  to  save.  Cer- 
tainly the  House  should  not  merely  register 
a  pro  forma  endorsement  of  the  FVirest  Serv- 
ice position.  It  U  a  decision  that  Congrees 
Itself  ought  to  make  on  the  basis  of  the  na- 
tional interest  In  saving  the  best  of  our 
wilderness. 


Febniarij  27,  196S 


San  Rafael  Wilderness 


HON.  JEFFERY  COHEUN 

or   CAl.IFO«NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  27,  1968 
Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  hope 
the  Members  of  the  House  will  take  the 
time  to  read  the  editorial  carried  by  the 
Washington  Post  on  Sunday.  February 
10.  1968.  before  the  vote  on  the  San 
Rafael  Wilderness  conference  report  is 
brought  to  the  floor. 

The  Wilderness  Act  provides  for  public 
participation  in  plans  for  the  saving  of 
wilderness  land,  and  this  is  something  we 
should  all  keep  in  mind  as  we  vote  on 
this  Important  conservation  measure. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  the  editorial  to  my 
colleagues'  attention  by  inserting  it  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

San  R.^tael  Wilderness 
A  fight  over  the  San  Rafael  Wilderness  In 
California  may  have  an  Important  bearing 
on  future  legislation  In  this  field.  This  Is 
the  first  bin  expanding  the  wilderness  sys- 
tem, and  the  pattern  set  may  become  an  im- 
portant precedent.  For  this  reason  conserva- 
tionist groups  are  making  an  all-out  fight  for 
the  Inclusion  of  2200  acres  In  the  protected 
area  over  the  protest  of  the  Forest  Service 

The  Forest  Service  recommended  that  the 
San  Rafael  Primitive  Area  be  expanded  to 
143.000  acres  by  means  of  this  first  bill  under 
the  Wilderness  Act.  But  the  act  also  provides 
for  public  participation  In  plans  for  the  sav- 
ing of  wilderness  land  Under  these  provi- 
sions a  Citizens"  Committee  for  the  San  Ra- 
fael Wilderness,  consisting  of  most  of  the 
country's  leading  conservation  groups,  sur- 
veyed the  area  and  called  lor  the  Inclxislon 
of  an  additional  15.000  acres.  In  the  give- 
and-take  of  the  legislative  process,  this  figure 
was  whittled  down  to  2200  acres,  and  the 
House  passed  the  bill  In  that  form.  The  addi- 
tional acres  were  Included  because  of  their 


It  Is  Improper  identification,  and  the  accused 
cannot  be  convicted. 

This  Is  ridiculous  In  this  area  where  every- 
one knows  everyone,  and  Is  another  example 
of  the  Supreme  Court  adjudicating  on  the 
basis  of  legal  theory,  rather  than  on  a  basi^ 
of  sound  legal  principles.  Identification  has 
always  been  a  matter  to  be  determined  by 
the  Jury,  according  to  the  weight  of  tlie 
evidence,  and  has  In  no  way  been  Involved  in 
any  Constitutional  question.  It  appears  that 
our  Supreme  Court  wants  to  make  every 
matter  pertaining  to  evidence  a  Constitu- 
tional question. 

There  is  no  reason  to  discuss  Increased 
crime  In  the  United  States,  when  you  get 
decUlons  like  this,  which  make  It  practically 
Impossible  to  convict  anyone. 

I  suggest  that  you  pass  this  letter  on  to 
Congressman  Poff.  who  has  been  working  on 
this  matter. 

It  would  appear  to  me  that  a  Conunlttee  of 
State  Judges  might  be  of  some  value  to  Con- 
gress to  discuss  the  various  recent  cases,  and 
advise  Congress  In  reference  to  legislation  to 
correct  It.  It  may  be  that  such  a  Committee 
Is  In  existence  now. 

With  kindest  personal  regards. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Harold  H.  Ptjrcell. 
Judge,  Ninth  Judicial  CiTcuit. 


Practically  Impossible  To  Convict 
Anyone 


HON.  WILLIAM  LLOYD  SCOTT 

or    VOtOINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  27,  1968 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  judge  of  a 
court  of  general  jurisdiction  in  my  dis- 
trict has  written  me  regarding  the  re- 
cent trend  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in 
favor  of  persons  accused  of  crime  which 
he  sUtes  makes  it  •practically  impossi- 
ble to  convict  anyone. '  This  man  prac- 
ticed law  for  a  long  period  of  time  and 
served  several  terms  in  the  State  senate 
before  ijeing  elected  by  the  General  As- 
sembly of  Virginia  to  serve  as  judge  of 
the  ninth  judicial  circuit.  He  is  a  fine 
lawyer  and  jurist  who  has  expressed  the 
concern  of  many  lawyers  and  judges  in 
our  country  and  I  share  his  letter  with 
my  colleagues  in  the  hope  that  we  can 
find  a  way  not  only  to  protect  the  rights 
of  persons  accused  of  crime  but  also  to 
protect  society  against  the  criminal  ele; 
ment  in  our  country.  The  letter  from  the 
Honorable  Harold  H.  Purcell.  of  Louisa. 
Va..  is  set  forth  in  full: 

Louisa.  Va..  February  5.  1968. 
Congressman  William  L.  Scott. 
Hcnise  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Bill:  It  was  a  pleasure  seeing  you 
recently  at  the  Governors  Mansion. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the  increased 
crime  In  the  Nation.  This  Is  not  an  academic 
matter.  It  Is  something  that  Is  developing 
everywhere.  The  direct  cause  of  which  Is  in 
the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  It  appears  that  the  Supreme 
Court  Is  continuing  with  Its  course  of  pro- 
tecting the  criminal  at  the  expense  of  the 
public,  and  having  no  regard  for  the  rights 
of  society 

The  Wade  Case,  recently  decided  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  now  requires 
that  there  be  a  lineup  before  a  criminal  can 
be  identified,  and  states  further  that  If  the 
criminal  Is  Identified  without  a  proper  lineup 


Progress  Report,  Second  Session,  90tli 
Congress 


HON.  ROBERT  V.  DENNEY 

or    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  February  27,  1968 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  soon 
send  to  the  constituents  of  Nebraska's 
First  Congressional  District  my  second 
progress  report  of  the  second  session  of 
the  90th  Congress.  For  the  information 
of  my  colleagues,  I  submit  that  report 
for  the  Record: 

Volume   2.   No.   2 

Dear  Friend:  In  this  report  I  would  like 
to  enumerate  more  of  my  voting  record  and 
discuss  legislation  I've  Introduced  or  co- 
sponsored  on  your  behalf,  especially  the 
Truth-ln-Leglslatlon  bill  that  Is  receiving  na- 
tional approval. 

During  the  First  Session  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress there  were  245  Roll  Call  votes  and  202 
Quorum  Calls.  My  attendance  voting  record 
was  95  percent. 

When  I  am  not  In  Washington,  many  times 
I  can  meet  with  you  personany  In  the  First 
District.  Since  my  term  began,  I  have  held 
regional  meetings  In  York,  Beatrice.  Fremont. 
Palrbury,  Lincoln,  Columbus.  Falls  City,  Nor- 
folk. Nebraska  City  and  Ashland.  My  staff  and 
I  are  available  to  help  you  solve  problems  you 
may  have  relating  to  the  Armed  Forces,  pub- 
lic works  projects,  taxes,  pensions,  the  Agri- 
cultural Department,  Social  Security,  civil 
service.  In  addition,  of  course,  to  supplying 
information  about  legislative  matters. 

CROSS    SECTION    Or   VOTING   RECORD 

I  voted  for:  Block  Grants  for  Education 
Funds.  Veterans'  Pensions.  Social  Security 
Increase.  Police  Benefits,  Defense  Appropria- 
tions, and  Mental  Health  Programs  Exten- 
sion. 

I  voted  against:  Seating  Adam  Clayton 
Powell.  Space  Administration  Appropriation. 
Rent  Supplements.  Demonstration  Cities 
Funds.  Appalachian  Regional  Development, 
and  Increasing  the  National  Debt  Limit. 

(Note. — All  votes  are  a  matter  of  public  in- 
formation. I  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  you 
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vith  additional  Information  requested  and 
my  reasons  for  voting  "yea"  or  "nay".) 

INTO   THE    HOPPER 

Among  the  bills  I  have  introduced  or  co- 
sponsored  are  the  following:  The  Human 
Investment  Act  to  allow  a  credit  against 
income  tax  to  employers  for  the  expenses 
of  providing  Job  training  programs;  Stand- 
ards and  Conduct  to  provide  for  discloexu'e 
of  assets  and  liabilities  and  certain  business 
and  lobbying  relationships  of  Congressmen; 
Ambulance  Drivers  to  exclude  them  from  the 
minimum  wage  and  overtime  compensations; 
National  Home  Ownership  Foundation  to 
provide  home  ownership  opportunity  for 
aspiring  low-income  families;  Agricultural 
Advance  Payments  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  make  a  50  percent  advance 
payment  to  farmers  who  participate  In  the 
•68  and  '69  Peed  Grains  Program,  both  the 
payment  for  diverted  acreage  and  the  Feed 
Grains  payment  Itself,  (nine  days  after  I  in- 
troduced this  bill,  Mr.  Freeman  announced 
that  partial  payments  would  be  made) ;  Meat 
Importation  to  revise  the  quota-control  sys- 
tem on  the  Importation  of  certain  meat; 
Highway  Trust  Pimd  to  prevent  the  Trans- 
portation Secretary  from  arbitrarily  with- 
holding obligated  highway  trust  funds  ap- 
portioned to  the  states;  Panama  Canal  re- 
solving that  the  U.S.  In  no  way  forfeit,  cede, 
negotiate  or  transfer  its  sovereign  rights  over 
the  Canal,  and  Industrial  Personnel  Seciulty 
Program  to  coordinate  the  administration  of 
personnel  loyalty  and  security  programs, 
necessary  because  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
decision  that  Communists  have  a  right  to 
work  in  defense  plants. 

TRUTH    IN    LEGISLATION 

I  introduced  a  Truth  in  Legislation  bill  to 
provide  that  each  public  bill,  or  resolution 
Introduced  in  the  House  shall  contain  an 
estimate  of  the  cost  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  to  require  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  to  submit  to  the  Congress  certain 
monthly  estimates  concerning  national  In- 
come and  expenditures.  It's  a  simple  measure 
and  the  purpose  of  it  la  to  allow  us  In  Con- 
gress to  know  how  much  money  we  can 
expect  as  receipts  and  how  much  money  we 
have  spent  in  our  appropriations — a  single 
entry  ledger  sheet,  so  that  at  all  times  when 
we  vote  on  appropriations  bills  we  would 
know  whether  or  not  we  are  running  In  the 
red. 

I  don't  think  the  ordinary  citizen  realizes 
that  many  times  members  of  the  House  are 
not  aware  until  after  the  Session  Is  over 
that  we  have  been  engaged  In  deficit  spend- 
ing because  of  the  fact  that  we  do  not  know 
at  all  times  what  our  fiscal  bank  balance 
amoimts  to.  I'm  happy  that  a  great  number 
of  large  newspapers  have  written  favorably 
about  the  Truth  In  Legislation  bill.  There's 
no  reason  we  shouldn't  run  the  Congress 
on  a   buslness-Uke   basis. 
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Intelligence  of  the  voters  by  claiming 
that  they  can  overnight  solve  problems 
which  have  been  festering  for  decades 
and  centtiries.  Candidates  might  be  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  It  is  not  only  good 
ethics  but  also  good  politics  to  acknowl- 
edge that  the  voters  are  mature  and  will 
resent  being  the  targets  of  sweeping 
promises  that  cannot  be  kept. 

In  the  legislative  branch,  there  has 
also  been  an  unfortunate  tendency  to 
oversell  the  potential  of  some  very  good 
laws  which  have  been  enacted.  Such  a 
practice  often  excites  expectations  in 
some  quarters  that  cannot  possibly  be 
met  and  serves  to  fan  frustration  and 
discontent. 

I  therefore  urge  political  candidates 
to  exercise  restraint.  The  candidate  who 
promises  quick  and  painless  solutions  to 
complicated  problems  should  remember 
that  there  Is  always  the  danger  that  he 
might  win  and  be  caught  with  his 
pledges  down. 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  candi- 
dates should  not  vigorously  dLscuss  their 
positions  on  issues.  I  merely  hope  that 
more  of  us  would  level  with  the  people. 
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The  Folly  of  Overpromise 


HON.  CHARLES  S.  JOELSON 

or    NEW    JXR8ET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  27,  1968 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must 
decry  the  practice  of  overpromlslng,  the 
occupational  dlsesise  from  which  most 
politicians  suffer  In  the  autumn  before 
elections.  Over  the  years,  I  have  tried  to 
immunize  myself  against  this  virus,  and 
I  hope  I  have  been  successful. 

The  candidates  for  political  oCBce  on 
all  levels  of  government  and  represent- 
ing both  major  parties  often  insult  the 


A  Diplomat  in  the  Pentagon 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  27,  1968 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  in  one  of  its  recent 
editions  carried  an  excellent  editorial 
praising  President  Johnson's  selection  of 
Clark  M.  Clifford  as  the  new  Secretary 
of  Defense. 

I  Join  the  Sun-Times  in  commending 
President  Johnson  for  this  outstanding 
appointment  and,  with  permission,  I  In- 
sert the  editorial  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  Sun -Times  editorial  follows: 
A  Diplomat  in  the  Pentagon 

Hawks  and  doves  have  Joined  in  approval 
of  the  appointment  of  Clark  M.  Clifford  to 
succeed  Robert  S.  McNamara  as  secretary  of 
defense.  Clifford  will  bring  to  the  Pentagon  a 
wealth  of  experience  not  only  in  military  af- 
fairs but  in  the  field  of  diplomacy,  foreign 
and  domestic. 

Like  McNamara,  Clifford  has  a  well- 
deserved  reputation  for  intellectual  bril- 
liance. McNamara  was  a  World  War  II  Air 
Force  officer;  Clifford  was  a  Navy  officer.  Mc- 
Namara left  his  private  Job  at  great  financial 
sacrifice.  So  wiU  Clifford.  But  there  the  com- 
parison virtually  ends. 

Unlike  McNamara,  who  came  to  Washing- 
ton from  the  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Clifford's  career 
hEis  been  in  law  and  government  affairs.  Clif- 
ford has  be?n  a  trusted  counselor  to  Presi- 
dents Truman,  Kennedy  and  Johnson.  He  has 
a  large  law  practice. 

Clifford  was  one  of  the  drafters  of  the  1947 
law  unifying  the  armed  forces  under  the  sec- 
retary of  defense.  President  Kennedy  ap- 
p>olnted  him  chairman  of  the  President's  For- 
eign Intelligence  Advisory  Board,  a  position 
he  stUl  holds.  In  1966  he  was  President  John- 
son's adviser  at  the  Manila  conference  and 
last  year  he  and  Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor  visited 
a  number  of  Southeast  Asian  and  Pacific 
coimtries  as  personal  emissaries  of  the  Presi- 
dent, discussing  Vietnam. 


Clifford  was  one  of  the  persons  McNamara 
recommended  to  Mr.  Johnson  as  quaUfled  for 
the  defense  fKiet. 

No  two  men  approach  the  same  Job  the 
same  way  and  Clifford  undoubtedly  will  be  a 
striking  change  from  McNamara.  But  each 
may  prove  to  have  been  Just  the  right  man 
for  the  job  at  the  time. 

McNamara  served  longer  than  any  other 
I>er8on  in  the  Job  (seven  years).  He  brought 
the  efficiencies  of  private  industry  and  he  put 
a  firm  civilian  hand  on  the  military  brass. 

Clifford  will  Inherit  the  more  streamlined 
establishment  created  by  McNamara  and  it  Is 
to  be  hoped  that  he  will  prove  as  tough  In 
asserting  civilian  control  over  the  generals 
and  admirals  as  McNamara  did. 

Clifford's  own  particular  contribution,  how- 
ever, may  be  In  helping  to  unify  Washington 
behind  a  course  for  peace.  Although  he  has 
a  reputation  for  being  more  hawkish  than 
McNamara,  his  appointment  was  praised  by 
a  thoroughgoing  dove,  Sen.  J.  William  Ful- 
brlght  (D-Ark.). 

FvUbrlght  said  that  he  felt  that  CUfford 
will  at  least  listen  to  critics  of  the  President's 
policy.  And  since  the  President  leans  on  Clif- 
ford for  advice,  a  better  understanding  of  the 
various  positions  might  result. 

On  the  other  band,  Clifford's  appointment 
means  that  the  President  will  feel  that  he 
has  greater  personal  control  over  the  office; 
Mr.  Johnson  Inherited  McNamara  from  Presi- 
dent Kennedy.  Clifford  is  hla  own  personal 
choice. 

With  a  new  defense  chief  some  of  the  na- 
tion's priorities  may  be  subtly  adjusted.  We 
hope  the  appointment  of  Clifford,  a  Johnson 
adviser  on  diplomacy  as  well  as  defense,  will 
mean  a  stronger  emphasis  on  the  political 
and  diplomatic  aspects  of  the  Vietnam  prob- 
lem rather  than  the  purely  military.  Mean- 
while It  is  salutary  that  the  appointment  has 
been  generally  applauded. 


Low-Rent  Public  Housing 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

OF   NEW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 
Tuesday.  February  27,  1968 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
President  Johnson's  call  for  the  con- 
struction, begiiuilng  in  fiscal  1969,  of 
300,000  low-  and  middle-Income  housing 
units.  His  proposals  would  step  up  the 
low-rent  public  housing  progam  to  75,- 
000  imlts,  and  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram to  72,500  units,  with  the  remainder 
coming  from  the  Interest  payment  pro- 
grams which  he  has  recommended. 

The  need  for  more  federally  assisted 
housing  will  increase  as  our  population 
grows. 

One  of  the  programs  which  the  Presi- 
dent will  rely  on  to  meet  this  need  is  the 
low-rent  public  housing  program.  Estab- 
lished under  the  Housing  Act  of  1937,  as 
amended,  that  program  is  designed  to 
help  provide  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary 
dwellings  within  the  financial  means  of 
families  and  individuals  with  low  in- 
comes. This  low-rent  housing  Is  locally 
owned  and  operated  by  local  housing  au- 
thorities. 

Federal  loans  and  annual  contribu- 
tions are  provided  to  local  housing  au- 
thorities to  assist  in  financing  the 
acquisition  or  construction  and  rehabili- 
tation of  low-rent  housing  and  for 
maintaining  low  rents  of  such  housing. 
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The  Increaaed  public  housing  proposals 
together  with  the  other  programs  which 
the  President  has  outlined  to  meet  our 
housing  needs  deserve  our  fullest  sup- 
port. I  urge  all  Members  to  Join  In  badc- 
ing  these  proposals. 


Georgia'*  Attack  ob  Raral  Poverty 


HON.  ROBERT  G.  STEPHENS,  JR. 

or   OBOBOIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  27.  1968 
Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
at  the  National  LeglslaUve  Conference  of 
the  National  Association  of  Counties,  the 
Honorable  Hugh  Logan,  one  of  the  county 
commissioners  from  Clarke  County.  Oa., 
and  vice  president  of  the  Georgia  County 
Commissioners  Association,  was  a  com- 
mentator on  a  panel  discussion  dealing 
with  rural  poverty.  Commissioner  Logan, 
a  member  of  a  body  of  advisers  appointed 
by  Secretary  of  Commerce  Trowbridge, 
made  some  very  imporUnt  observations 
about  rural  poverty  and  specifically  about 
the  success  of  planning  and  development 
groups  In  the  State  of  Georgia  which  has 
been  a  pioneer  in  this  field,  financing  the 
area  planning  groups  from  local  and 
State  sources.  Commissioner  Ix)gan  was 
accompanied  to  the  conference  by  the 
Clarke  County  engineer.  James  Holland, 
and  the  county  attorney.  Upshaw  C. 
Bentley.  Jr.  A  summary  of  the  observa- 
tions of  Mr.  Logan  are  Important  in  the 
national  field  and  especially  to  wnpha- 
size  what  can  be  done  on  the  SUte  level 
in  planning  and  developing  rural  areas  if 
the  States  are  willing  to  finance  the  orga- 
nization of  planning  boards. 
Remarks  of  Mr.  Logan  are  as  follows: 
About  30 '"c  of  our  total  population  Uvea 
in  niral  America.  It  hM  been  stated  that 
one  out  of  every  four  persons  living  In  rural 
America  U  poor.  Unemployment,  percentage- 
wise. Is  much  greater  In  this  area  than  In 
urban  America.  Much  of  rural  America's 
housing  Is  substandard. 

Due  to  technical  advancement  In  agricul- 
ture and  price  stability  Job  opportunities 
have  been  lost  for  many  citizens  of  rural 
America.  These  opportunities  have  not 
been  suffldently  replaced  by  other  industries 
located  In  our  rural  areas.  Due  to  limited 
Job  opportunities,  competition  for  employ- 
ment is  keen,  compounding  the  problems  of 
the  less  talented  and  leas  educated  rural  citi- 
zen. 

In  the  quest  of  "greener  pastures"  and  the 
desire  for  a  better  standard  of  living,  many 
of  rural  America  leave  native  soil.  They  often 
find  that  the  grass  of  the  'greener  pasture" 
was  only  false  illusion.  This  leads  to  further 
despair  and  frustration  for  tlie  Individual 
or  family  that  migrates  from  the  rural  area. 
Many  of  our  urban  problems  of  today  actu- 
ally originate  from  rural  America.  How  then 
can  we  make  our  rural  areas  more  attractive, 
not  only  to  people,  but  to  Industry?  How 
can  we  bring  about  a  change  In  our  social 
and  economic  environment  In  rural  America 
to  compete  with  that  of  urban  America? 

I  am  sure  that  you  will  agree  that  'local 
government  Is  the  bulwark  of  democracy." 
The  means  of  deriving  revenues  by  our  local 
governmenu  have  been  usurped  by  both 
State  and  Federal  government.  The  demand 
for  adequate  health,  educational,  recrea- 
tional, transportation,  cultural  and  ro«d  pro- 
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grama  are  Just  as  Important  In  the  rural  area 
as  In  the  urban  area.  In  many  areas  of  Amer- 
ica, local  government  finds  Itself  plagued 
with  a  decreasing  population,  and  a  sag- 
ging economy,  largely  due  to  agricultural  or 
other  economic  changes,  and  without  rulB- 
clent  resources  to  "pull  Itself  up  by  lU  boot 
strap." 

By  not  having  a  broad  tax  base  or  sufficient 
reaourcea  on  the  locail  level  to  plan,  initiate, 
update  or  expand  programs  dealing  with 
educaUon.  health,  recreation  and  transpor- 
tation, often  the  community  becomes  an 
economically  and  socially  depressed  area. 

Often  due  to  our  immigration,  many  areas 
of  rural  America  finds  Itself  without  suffi- 
cient leadership  to  bring  about  the  thrust 
needed  to  compete  with  the  urban  areas.  In 
some  Isolated  areas,  much  of  the  wealth  of 
the  community  Is  concentrated  In  the  hands 
of  a  few  who  are  happy  and  content  to  keep 
the  status  quo. 

Due  to  the  financial  Inability  of  many 
rural  towns  and  counties,  they  cannot  em- 
ploy professional  assistance  to  combat  their 
social  and  economic  problems  as  Individual 
entitles  of  government  By  joining  several 
counties  together  as  area  planning  groups  or 
area  economic  development  groups,  the  In- 
dividual county  or  city  should  be  able  to 
financially  support  this  effort.  In  having 
common  problems  and  collectively  seeking 
solutions  multi-county  planning  and  de- 
velopment group*  can  furnish  the  mecha- 
nism to  attack  problems  on  an  area  basis, 
rather  than  on  a  town  or  county  level. 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  assist  In  creating 
In  Georgia  such  an  area  program.  This  area 
organization  Is  composed  of  nine  counties. 
all  with  about  the  same  basic  economic  and 
social  problems 

Each  county  contributions  25<  per  capita, 
which  Is  matched  by  State  funds  and  this  Is 
used  to  staff  an  Area  Planning  and  Develop- 
ment Commission  Representatives  to  the 
Commission  are  appointed  by  the  counties 
and  towns  represented.  By  having  an  organi- 
zation such  as  this,  our  area  Is  able  to  secure 
professional,  full  time  services  of  planners 
and  other  personnel,  that  can  collect  data 
and  give  careful  evaluations,  thus  pinpoint- 
ing the  assets  and  lUbUlUes  not  only  on  the 
area  or  district  level,  but  down  to  the  In- 
dividual communities. 

This  agency  servea  as  the  clearing  house 
and  technical  staff  to  assist  In  administer- 
ing any  and  all  State  and  Federal  assistance 
programs.  They  provide  a  framework  for  de- 
velopmental activities. 

I  would  point  out  that  It  would  be  Im- 
possible for  Just  one  of  the  nine  counties 
that  I  mentioned  earlier  to  have  such  a 
staff  or  specialized  personnel,  but  each  county 
has  the  services  available  under  such  a  co- 
operative arrangement  In  the  area  planjilng 
commission. 

By  using  this  agency  multi-county  re- 
sources can  be  pooled.  Team  work  on  a 
multi-county  level  makes  It  possible  to  create 
new  job  opportunities,  with  proper  planning 
and  evaluation  of  area  resources  on  an  area 
basis,  rather  than  stopping  at  a  county  line. 

The  possibility  of  establishing  area  trade 
or  technical  schools  across  county  lines  is 
enhanced.  The  results  of  labor  surveys  can 
be  used  to  a  better  advantage.  A  broader 
health  program  can  be  Implemented  on  a 
regional  basis.  For  example,  one  rural  county 
probably  could  not  take  advantage  of  any 
mental  health  assistance  given  by  either 
State  or  Federal  government.  On  a  multi- 
county  level,  by  pooling  resources,  a  mental 
health  program,  along  with  professional  per- 
sonnel might  be  obtainable,  and  the  patient 
load  would  justify  such  a  program. 

Knowing  the  plight  of  rural  counties.  I 
strongly  recommend  creation  of  multi- 
county  agencies  as  a  mechanism  to  work 
with  the  various  agencies  of  the  State  and 
Federal  government. 
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This  multi-county  unit  should  be  estab- 
lished by  groups  of  counties  having  common 
Interests  and  common  problems.  These  units 
should  be  controlled  on  the  local  level  with 
Its  governing  board  selected  by  the  counties 
represented  In  the  organization. 

By  establishing  multi-county  districts  not 
only  can  professional  assistance  be  obtained, 
but  the  individual  community  becomes 
aware  of  Its  shortcomings.  Priorities  ctn  he 
esUbllshed  on  areas  of  improvement  By  hav- 
ing the  facts  and  fig\ires.  the  community  can 
Judge  Itself  through  Its  own  eyes. 

Some  of   my   personal   recommendations: 

1.  Continue  to  make  planning  grant-  '.or 
technical  assistance  to  area  planning  or  tie- 
velopment  groups. 

2.  Continue  and  enlarge  the  program  oi 
water,  sewerage  grants  and  loans. 

3.  Continue   pranu   for   airport    con'tnir- 

Uon.  ,  ^ 

4  Expand  programs  giving  as-lstante  to 
both  states  and  counties  for  recr?atlonal 
facilities. 

5  Direct  grants  for  rural  roads  through  the 
various  state  highway  departments  to  coini- 
tles  m  depressed  :'r?as 

6  Broaden  the  prrgr.-'m  now  furnished  »)v 
several  federal  agencies  in  the  field  of  home 
loans  Move  away  from  public  housing  aid 
rent  supplements  to  the  field  of  loan  euar- 
anteea.  encourage  home  ownership. 

7  Continue  assistance  to  the  lind  gr?'it 
Universities  for  more  research  and  extension 
education  Into  problems  of  local  governmen' 
local  people,  and  local  communities.  .Seek 
the  answers  to  the  problems  brought  abor.t 
by  the  changes  In  economic  growth  or  the 
lack  of  growth.  Particular  attention  be  given 
to  the  problems  of  smaU  business  and  the 
small  community. 

a.  Grants  to  Vocational  Technical  Schoo.-^ 

8  That  the  Cooperative  Extension  Prc- 
gram  of  the  land  grant  Universities  be  ex- 
panded to  include  areas  other  than  agricul- 
ture. Probably  the  county  agents  have  a  bet- 
ter undersUndlng  about  the  needs  of  grass 
root  rural  America  than  any  other  groups 

9  Federal  assistance  programs  should  .c 
redefined,  establishing  the  responslbUiv 
with  the  specific  agency  or  Secretary. 
Processing  time  of  applications  for  assist- 
ance should  be  expedited,  and  much  of  the 
red  tape  should  be  cut.  A  yes  or  no  answer 
should  be  given  In  a  short  period  of  time 
after  request  of  assistance. 

10.  Establish  a  Models  County  Program  rArr.- 
liar  to  the  model  city  program.  This  will  serve 
as  an  Incentive  for  a  self -analysis  progrnni 
on  the  local  level.  At  the  same  time  furnish 
information  to  both  the  State  and  Federal 
government.  Rural  poor  are  not  well  or- 
ganized and  have  very  few  spokesmen  calUns 
attention  to  their  problems.  Similar  model 
district  programs  should  be  established. 

Rural  America  does  have  problems.  Atten- 
tion needs  to  be  focused  on  these  problena.v 
A  Models  County  Program  could  accomplish 
much  in  combating  the  problems  of  rurnl 
America. 


Savagery  Cannot  Be  Condoned  in  Schools 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKl 

or  tLUNon 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  27,  1968 

Mr.  DERWINSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
South  Suburban  News  which  carries  the 
masthead  "Largest  Negro  Oriented 
Weekly  Circulated  In  Chicago  Area,"  pre- 
sented a  front-page  editorial  in  its  Feb- 
ruary 3  edition  which  is  typical  of  the 
blunt  understandable  editorial  technique 
of  that  publication.  The  editorial  follows: 
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SAVAcnT  Cannot  Br  Condoned  in  Schools 

We  do  not  buy  the  story  that  because  there 
are  inequities  within  our  ghetto  schools  this 
gives  hoodlums  the  right  to  rush  In  to  a 
school  and  beat  teachers  Into  unconscious- 
ness. We  say  this  because  In  spite  of  what  we 
are  confronted  with  in  our  dally  lives— the 
inequality,  the  frustrations,  the  prejudice, 
the  contempt  In  which  minority  groups  are 
held  in— we  are  still  living  In  a  civilized 
world.  I 

But  are  we  really?    | 

What  happens  in  some  of  our  schools  to- 
day makes  our  statement  a  He  about  our 
living  m  a  civilized  world.  It  does  not  matter 
what  the  provacatlon  was  or  what  hi4>pened 
to  make  boys  beat  up  these  teachers,  when  It 
happens  It  Is  deplorable.  It  is  aUo  frighten- 
ing and  disgusting.  Those  of  us  who  still 
maintain  some  sense  of  responsibility  and 
respect  and  character  can  not  and  must  not 
condone  the  action  of  these  students  In  any 
way. 

These  are  acts  of  savagery.  These  incidents, 
however,  are  another  sad  confrontation  of 
the  growing  hostility  within  the  black  com- 
munity and  the  school  establishment. 

What  is  stUl  needed  Is  more  active  coop- 
eration and  willingness  to  work  together  be- 
tween the  community,  the  school  and  par- 
ents Instead  of  more  talk  of  armed  guards 
In  the  school.  Very  little  or  nothing  can  be 
done  until  these  facts  are  realized. 


Statement  by  Congressman  Thomas  G. 
Morris  on  Gasbuggy  Nadear  Explosive 
Experiment  for  Recovery  of  Natural 
Gas 


HON.  THOMAS  G.  MORRIS 

or   NXW    MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  27,  1968 

Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  very  significant  event  in  the 
efforts  to  expand  the  Nation's  available 
energy  resources  took  place  on  December 
10.  1967.  This  Involved  the  detonation 
of  a  26-kiloton  nuclear  device  at  a  depth 
of  4.240  feet  underground  in  the  Pictured 
Cliffs  formation  In  Rio  Arriba  County, 
N.  Mex.  The  purpose  was  to  investigate 
the  feasibility  of  using  an  underground 
nuclear  explosion  to  stimulate  the  release 
and  thereby  increase  the  ultimate  re- 
covery of  natural  gas  from  a  gas-bearing 
geologic  formation  of  low  productivity 
due  to  the  low  permeability  of  the  rock. 
This  detonation  was  carried  out  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  under  a  pro- 
gram aimed  at  the  development  of  peace- 
ful use  of  nuclear  explosives.  The  pro- 
gram is  called  the  Plowshare  program. 
This  particular  test  under  the  Plowshare 
program  is  called  Gasbuggy. 

It  will  take  at  least  a  year  to  fully 
evaluate  the  results  of  the  Gasbuggy  ex- 
periment. However,  some  information  is 
In.  These  are  some  of  the  results  obtained 
to  date : 

GROUND    MOTION    EFTECTS 

In  the  immediate  ground  zero  area 
there  was  no  damage  except  for  a  bent 
axle  on  a  cable  reel.  Some  electronic 
equipment  at  the  recording  trailer  park 
and  control  point  suffered  minor  dam- 
age. No  adverse  effects  on  the  other  gas 
wells  in  the  vicinity  of  ground  zero  have 
been  observed.  The  nearest  one  was  335 
feet  away.  Seismic  records  taken  at  El 
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Vado  and  Navajo  dam  sites  were  about 
as  expected.  Surveys  of  the  Navajo  In- 
dian irrigation  project  and  the  San  Juan 
Chama  project  tunnels  have  revealed  no 
damage.  Two  complaints  have  been  re- 
ceived of  minor  damage  to  homes. 

One  was  an  adobe  house  about  17 
miles  southeast  of  groimd  zero.  The  other 
was  to  a  frame  house  25  miles  south- 
west. These  claims  are  being  investigated. 

CHIMNEY 

The  top  of  the  chimney,  a  roughly 
cylindrical  chamber  of  broken  rock  creat- 
ed by  the  explosion,  is  3,907  feet  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  length  of 
the  chimney  is  approximately  335  feet. 
The  radius  of  the  chimney  is  estimated 
to  be  about  78  feet,  which  was  about  as 
predicted  in  the  design  of  the  experi- 
ment. It  is  estimated  that  the  volume  of 
the  void  that  was  created  is  about 
2,000,000  cubic  feet.  Within  this  void  at 
the  current  gas  pressure  it  is  estimated 
there  is  about  125  million  cubic  feet  of 
gas.  The  estimated  initial  gas  flow  rate 
into  the  chimney  was  about  5,000,000 
cubic  feet  a  day. 

RADIONUCLIDES 

Calculations  made  before  the  Gasbug- 
gy explosion  predicted  that  several  ra- 
dionuclides, which  are  radioactive  atomic 
nuclei  resulting  from  the  nuclear  reac- 
tion, would  be  present  in  the  gas  after  the 
explosion  including  krypton  85,  iodine 
131,  xenon  133,  and  tritium.  Some  six 
samples  of  rather  large  volumes  of  gas 
are  being  analyzed  for  radioisotopic  con- 
tent. The  presence  of  xenon  133  has  been 
determined.  There  appears  to  be  less  trit- 
ium, less  iodine,  and  some  of  the  other 
isotopes  than  expected.  Xenon  133  has 
a  5-day  half  life.  It  will  disappear  in  a 
few  months  because  of  decay. 

CAS    PRESSURE 

Preshot  pressure  in  the  rock  forma- 
tion was  1,050  pounds  per  square  inch. 
After  the  explosion,  the  pressure  dropped 
to  about  950  pounds  per  square  inch. 
The  gas  pressure  is  increasing  and  is 
now  about  1,010  pounds  per  square  inch, 
as  the  gas  flows  in  to  fill  the  chimney 
void.  As  gas  enters  the  chimney,  the 
pressure  is  building  up  to  the  original 
level.  

BOCK  FBACTURK 

At  the  time  of  the  explosion  instru- 
ments Indicated  that  fractures  in  the 
rock  around  the  chimney  extended  out 
to  440  feet.  This  compares  with  the  pre- 
shot prediction  of  about  390  feet. 

Radiation  monitoring  is  continuing. 
The  preliminary  data  on  the  test  is  be- 
ing studied.  Gas  samples  are  being  ana- 
lyzed in  the  laboratories.  Additional  tests 
have  been  planned  to  obtain  data  flow 
rates  to  compare  the  production  eco- 
nomic factors  with  conventional  gas 
recovery  techniques.  As  the  gas  pressure 
builds  up,  it  is  planned  to  pvunp  down 
and  see  how  fast  the  pressure  comes 
back  up. 

This  is  the  first  joint  Government- 
industry  experiment  in  the  AEC's  Plow- 
share program.  In  addition  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the  El 
Paso  Natural  Gas  Co.,  the  UjS.  Bureau 
of  Mines  is  participating  in  this  experi- 
ment. Overall  technical  responsibility 
rests  with  the  Atomic  Energy  Commls- 
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sion's  Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory. 
Livermore,  Calif.  The  total  estimated 
cost  of  Gasbuggy  is  $5.2  million,  of 
which  nearly  $2  million  is  the  El  Paso 
Natural  Gas  Co.'s  contribution.  AEC  is 
funding  the  remainder.  The  El  Paso 
Natural  Gas  Co.  deserves  a  great  deal  of 
credit  for  their  participation  and  excel- 
lent support  in  this  program. 


Organized  Labor  Under  Attack 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  27,  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  use  of 
court  injimctlons  to  temper  labor  unions 
has  become  so  commonplace  that  the 
Justice  Department  now  intends  to  use 
injunctions  to  control  unions. 

And  organized  labor  has  lost.  The  case 
is  in  a  Federal  court. 

The  Justice  Department  bluntly  seeks 
a  Federal  court  injimction  to  prohibit  a 
union  from  striking — on  the  grounds 
that  the  strikers  are  all  white  while  no 
Negro  union  member  voted  to  strike. 

Classic  is  it  not?  A  Federal  judge  now 
is  asked  to  assume  vote  control  of  all 
labor  unions.  And  if  permitted  to  pro- 
ceed, this  far-reaching  type  of  injunc- 
tion can  be  expected  to  spread  to  every 
court.  State,  and  union  in  the  United 

The  interesting  question  is  why  the 
U.S.  Attorney  General  and  Justice  De- 
partment are  afraid  of  democracy? 
Majority  vote? 

Before  a  union  can  .'^trike  must  51  per- 
cent of  the  black  members  vote  to  strike 
before  it  is  legal?  Should  the  blacks  vote 
to  strike  but  the  whites  refuse?  What 
rights,  if  any,  besides  dues-paying,  will 
white  union  members  be  permitted  to 
enjoy? 

I  include  the  Associated  Press  release 
from  the  February  14  New  Orleans  Times 
Picayune  followed  by  accounts  from  the 
Baton  Rouge  Morning  Advocate  and 
State  Times: 

[Prom  the  Times  Picayune,  New  Orleans,  La., 
Jan.  21, 1968] 

Union  Presents  Strike  Notice:  Crown 
Zeixerbach  Gets  Announcement 

BoGALusA,  La.— Por  the  second  time  In  less 
than  sU  months  Local  189  of  the  United  Pa- 
permaker  and  Paperworkers  Union  has  given 
Crown  Zellerbach  Corporation  a  strike  no- 
tice, this  one  that  they  wlU  strike  the  mUl 
Feb.  1. 

Previously  In  Sept.  1967  the  union  served 
notice  that  they  would  strike  Sept.  19  be- 
cause of  disagreement  In  a  contract.  At  that 
time  a  new  three-year  contract  was  signed 
on  the  eve  of  the  strike,  which  guaranteed 
Increased  employee  benefits  while  leaving  a 
seniority  clause  open  for  negotiation. 

The  company  now,  under  the  prodlng  of 
the  Office  of  Federal  Contract  CompUance, 
has  notified  the  union  that  It  Intends  to 
Institute  a  government  seniority  system  on 
Feb.  1. 

The  union  has  responded  with  a  854-16 
strike  vote  and  will  close  the  mill  at  6  ajn. 
Feb.  1. 

In  May  the  OPCC  circulated  a  consultant 
memorandum,  which  In  effect  said  if  a  divi- 
sion of  the  government  was  contemplating 
purchase  of  paper  products   before  buying 
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from  Crown  Z«Ilerbacta  they  should  coiMiilt 
th*t  offlc«.  Thl»  tended  to  ellmlnAte  Crown 
Zellerbach  from  getting  any  of  tbla  biulnen 
because  purchaalng  agenta  would  Juat  not 
take  the  trouble  but  just  remoTe  the  com- 
pany from  the  Uat. 

The  company  and  union  met  and  at- 
tempted to  work  out  proposed  aenlorlty  al- 
ternative but  the  federal  department  would 
not  accept  It. 

They  offered  their  own  plan  which  said 
that  mill  time  (time  on  any  company  job) 
and  their  job  time  (on  a  specific  operation) 
should  be  added  together  to  determine  how 
much  seniority  a  particular  employee  has 
when  promotions  on  any  job  Is  available. 
Edward  C.  Sylvester,  a  Negro,  director  of 
OFCC  Is  author  of  the  unprecedented  pro- 
gram, known  as  A  plus  B  seniority. 

In  Dec.  and  Jan.  court  proceedings  were 
brought  In  US  District  Court  In  Washing- 
ton by  the  company  and  union  and  a  re- 
straining order  was  issued  against  Sylvester 
and  Secretary  of  Labor  Wlllard  Wlrtz. 

The  order,  however,  did  not  block  Imple- 
mentation of  the  new  seniority  system.  It 
did  reetrsin  the  Labor  Department  from  In- 
voking sanctions  against  the  company  until 
a  formal  hearing  Is  held. 

The  luUon  would  take  part  in  these  bear- 
ings, which  are  untisual  In  themselves. 
Meanwhile  the  company  has  offered  to  keep 
two  seta  of  personnel  records  to  preserve  the 
rights  of  Its  employees,  should  the  old 
method  be  retained. 

It  Is  reported  that  the  present  seniority 
plan  Is  typical  of  the  Southern  paper  indus- 
try and  has  been  brought  to  light  only  be- 
cause of  the  court  suit.  Crown  Zellerbach  Is 
the  first  test  of  lU  kind  with  the  only  ques- 
tion being  whether  the  government  can  force 
a  company  and  union  to  Institute  a  system 
upon  which  they  do  not  agree. 

I  Prom  the  Morning  Advocate.  Baton  Rouge, 

La..  Jan.  19.  1968) 

CaowN-ZtLLnWACH   Dbptjtk   RusHmo 

rowAKo  Showdown 

BooALUSA. — Whether  the  federal  govern- 
ment can  require  a  company  and  union  to 
Institute  a  system  of  senlMlty  on  which  they 
do  not  agree  Is  apparently  headed  for  a 
showdown  as  a  result  of  a  strike  vote  taken 
here  by  Local  189  of  the  United  Papermakers 
and  Paperworkers. 

Crown-Zellerbach  Corp.,  In  an  effort  to 
head  off  a  full-fledged  debarment  proceed- 
ing In  which  the  Office  of  Federal  Contract 
compliance  would  seek  to  cut  off  all  govern- 
ment business  to  the  company,  served  notice 
on  the  union  that  It  expects  to  Institute  the 
government's  seniority  system  on  Feb.  1. 

The  union  responded  with  a  854-16  strike 
vote,  serving  notice  It  will  shut  down  the 
Bogalusa  papermlU  on  Feb.  1  at  6  ajn. 

Both  union  and  management  here  have 
sought  for  some  10  months  to  avoid  the  show- 
down with  the  Office  of  Federal  Contract 
Compliance.  And,  In  fact,  both  went  to  fed- 
eral court  in  Washington  to  try  to  stave  off 
what  Is  now  apparently  Inevitable. 

DICTATXS    CHAMGES 

The  Office  of  Federal  Contract  Compliance, 
an  agency  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 
some  10  months  ago  decided  Crown-Zeller- 
bach  ought  to  make  sotne  changes  in  the 
plant  here  to  provide  more  equal  job  oppor- 
tunities for  Negroes. 

Company  and  union  officials  met  with 
officials  In  Washington  and  enlisted  the  aid 
of  Mayor  Curt  Slegelln's  office  and  the  office 
of  Sen.  Russell  B.  Long  In  the  problem. 

Since  that  time,  the  various  steps  de- 
manded by  OFCC  have  been  taken — except 
one. 

SENIOKiTT     STSTXM 

That  one  la  the  seniority  system  proposed 
by  OFCC  to  replace  the  long-standing  job 
aenlorlty  system  that  has  been  traditional 
In  the  American  labor  movement. 

A  Negro,  Edward  C.  Sylvester,  director  ot 
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OFCC,  came  up  with  the  unprecedented  sys- 
tem, known  aa  A  plus  B  seniority. 

What  Sylvester  proposed  to  give  more  job 
opportunities  to  Negroes  la  that  both  their 
mill  aenlorlty  (A)  and  their  job  seniority 
(B)  be  added  toigether  to  determine  how 
much  seniority  a  particular  employee  tiaa 
when  promotlona  are  available  In  the  mill. 

In  the  labor  movement,  only  job  seniority 
haa  cotinted  in  the  paat  for  promotlona.  Years 
of  employment  with  a  company  (mill  senior- 
ity) haa  only  determined  the  length  of  an 
employee's  vacation  in  the  past. 

The  effect  of  the  Sylvester  system  would 
cause  Negro  employees.  Integrated  into  the 
white  job  progression  ladders  within  the  past 
few  years,  to  jump  over  whites  who  were 
in  the  progression  ladder  ahead  of  them. 
And,  In  some  instances  here,  it  would  cause 
whites  to  jump  whites,  whites  to  jump  Ne- 
groes and  Negroes  to  jump  Negroes. 
sraxKxs  unionism 

The  laaue  haa  boiled  down  to  more  than 
just  a  question  of  equal  job  opportunity  or 
civil  rlghU  here.  It  strikes  at  the  heart  of 
trade  unionism  In  America,  and  the  Interna- 
tional union  haa  fully  backed  lU  Bogalusa 
local  In  fighting  the  Sylvester  seniority  plan. 

Off  and  on  fur  the  past  10  months.  Crown 
Zellerbach  officials  from  Bogalusa  and  San 
Francisco  have  been  meeting  with  top  Labor 
Department  officials  in  Waahlngton  in  an 
effort  to  resolve  the  question.  There  are 
even  reports  Uiat  the  White  House  Itself  haa 
been  Involved  in  some  of  the  talks. 

By  December,  OFCC's  tlireats  of  invoking 
sanctions  against  Crown  Zellerbach  reached 
a  point  that  both  company  and  union  went 
to  court. 

Following  a  Dec.  22  hearing  In  the  VS. 
District  Court  for  the  DisUlct  of  Columbia 
in  Washington  and  further  court  action  on 
Jan.  2  when  the  Crown  Zellerbach  and  United 
Paperworkers  and  Papermakers  suits  were 
consolidated,  the  court  issued  a  restraining 
order  against  Sylvester  and  Secretary  of  La- 
bor W.  WlUard  Wlrtz. 

The  order,  however,  did  not  block  imple- 
mentation of  the  A  plus  B  seniority  system 
proposed  by  Sylvester.  It  does  restrain  the 
Department  of  I^bor  and  its  agency,  the 
OFCC,  from  Invoking  sanctions  against  the 
company  until  a  formal  hearing  Is  held. 

The  court  said  Crown  Zellerbach  and  UPP 
are  not  entitled  to  an  injunction  to  stop 
Wirtx  and  Sylvester  from  instituting  admin- 
istrative proceedings  to  debar  Crown  from 
eligibility  for  government  contracts. 
ONI.T  QincsnoN 

In  such  debarment  proceedings  the  govern- 
ment could  be  expected  to  "throw  the  book" 
at  Crown  Zellerbach,  one  of  the  biggest  pa- 
per producers  in  the  nation.  This  the  com- 
pany has  sought  to  avoid  since  the  only  ques- 
tion la  the  seniority  question  in  the  Bogalusa 
mlU. 

To  confine  the  issue  to  the  seniority  ques- 
tion, the  company  proposed  to  put  the  A  plus 
B  seniority  system  in  effect  Feb.  1,  pending 
a  hearing  by  OFCC  ( which  would  be  appeal- 
able to  the  courts),  and  thus  keep  the  mill 
here  operating.  The  company  proposed  to 
keep  two  sets  of  records  in  the  meantime 
to  preserve  the  rights  of  Its  employees. 

But,  the  union  feels  that  If  its  members 
ever  work  under  the  A  plus  B  seniority  sys- 
tem, any  hopes  for  keeping  traditional  job 
seniority  Is  gone. 

In  fact,  the  A  plus  B  seniority  Issue  has 
been  before  the  union  earlier.  Last  August 
when  negotiations  between  the  union  and 
company  over  a  three-year  contract  were  un- 
derway, the  issue  was  discussed  and  Local  189 
voted  rather  overwhelmingly  to  refuse  the 
A  plus  B  seniority  system. 

A  brother  local.  Local  189-A  comprising 
some  2S0  Negro  employes  In  the  mUl,  also 
turned  down  the  A  plua  B  seniority  system 
by  a  vote  of  82  to  51.  In  the  newest  situation, 
the  Negro  union  has  not  yet  taken  a  strike 
vote  and  It  remained  uncertain  whether  that 
local  would  vote  or  not.  Even  if  It  does,  the 
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Negro  union's  membership  Is  not  sufficient 
to  overcome  the  98.2  per  cent  vote  cast  early 
thla  week  by  Local  189  in  favor  of  the  Feb.  i 
strike. 

When  the  A  plus  B  seniority  system  failed 
In  contract  negotiations  last  summer,  a  new 
three-year  contract  was  signed  between  com- 
pany and  union,  but  the  contract  left  open 
the  seniority  question  giving  either  side  the 
right  to  raise  the  question. 

Raise  It  the  company  did  this  month  under 
heat  of  the  OFCC  which  apparently  has  legal 
authority  to  forbid  all  government  agencies 
or  government  contractors  from  placing  any 
further  orders  with  Crown  Zellerbach. 

Under  the  existing  contract  between  com- 
pany and  union,  all  other  matters  are  sub- 
ject to  mandatory  arbitration.  But,  not  the 
seniority  issue.  This  was  deliberately  left 
open  by  both  company  and  union  last  .sum- 
mer In  order  to  complete  the  contract,  and 
it  took  assistance  of  a  federal  mediator  then 
to  reach  agreement. 

Neither  company  nor  union  is  talking 
about  the  apparent  Impending  strike.  Both 
are  still  hopeful  that  something  can  be  done 
before  the  end  of  the  month  to  keep  the  mill 
running  since  It  Is  the  prime  source  uf  a 
livelihood  here. 

OFCC  is  apparently  determined  that  the 
seniority  system  must  be  changed.  But  the 
problem  is  fraught  with  legal  questions  that 
win  make  precedents  In  unlon-management- 
govemment  relationships. 

[From  the  State  Times.  Baton  Rouge.  La.. 

Feb.  14.  1968] 

BocALTTSA  Miu.  Case  in  Cotrar 

New  Ouxans. — A  test  of  the  government's 
vrlU  to  enforce  President  Johnson's  execu- 
tive order  prohibiting  racial  discrimination 
in  firms  holding  government  contracts  goes 
to  federal  court  today. 

The  Justice  Department  Is  asking  U.S. 
Dlst.  Court  Judge  Frederick  J.  R.  Heebe  for 
a  permanent  injunction  to  keep  white  work- 
ers from  walking  off  their  jobs  at  the  Crown- 
Zellerbach  Co.  paper  mill  at  Bogalusa. 

The  result  of  the  dispute  could  set  the  pat- 
tern of  Negro-white  relations  In  Southern 
labor  unions  for  the  next  10  years. 

The  all-white  local  of  the  United  Paper 
Makers  and  Paper  Workers,  AFL-CIO.  voted 
to  strike  when  the  mill  said  It  would  elimi- 
nate segregated  seniority  systems  In  the 
plant  by  Feb.  1. 

Crown-Zellerbach  said  It  would  establish 
the  new  system  under  an  agreement  with  the 
Justice  Department. 

A  temporary  injunction  stopped  the  walk- 
out and  the  company  began  to  use  the  new 
system. 

There  Is  no  indication  what  kind  of  per- 
manent settlement  will  emerge. 

The  dispute  cuts  into  a  number  of  busi- 
ness, labor  and  government  policies. 

OUTCOME  IMPOBTANT 

The  outcome  Is  particularly  important  be- 
cause the  initial  agreement  that  touched  off 
the  union  vote  to  strike  was  the  "first  in  the 
paper  manufacturing  industry  In  the  South 
and  can  be  applied  to  other  segregated  se- 
niority lines  and  unions  In  the  South,"  said 
Herbert  Hill,  national  labor  director  for  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People. 

"If  there  is  a  retreat,  the  . . .  executive  order 
will  be  imderstood  by  all  sections  of  Ameri- 
can business  enterprise  to  be  a  monumental 
hoax." 

He  earlier  called  for  "immediate  cancella- 
tion" of  the  contracts  If  there  Is  retreat. 

A  Crown-Zellerbach  spokesman  In  Boga- 
lusa who  asked  not  to  be  identified  said  the 
company  planned  to  challenge  the  agree- 
ment. It  complied  with  the  agreement  only 
because  "the  way  the  regttlatlons  are  writ- 
ten, you  have  to  comply  before  you  can 
complain." 

The  government,  he  added,  had  "ordered 
the  InaUtuUon  of  the  system  outside  a  col- 
lective bargaining  process." 
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Hill  also  called  the  dispute  "a  fundamental 
test  of  the  AFL-CIO's  publicly  declared  civil 
rights  poslUon." 

A  union  spokesman  who  requested  anonym- 
ity, said,  "the  company  is  threatening  to 
put  In  a  seniority  system  which  advances 
the  Negroes  over  many  whites  In  the  senior- 
ity system." 

He  termed  the  issue  "unilateral  Implemen- 
tation of  a  seniority  system  ...  at  the  urging 
of  the  OFCC,"  the  Office  of  Federal  Contract 
Compliance. 

Edward  C.  Sylvester,  director  of  the  OFCC, 
described  the  system  the  company  agreed 
to  eliminate  as  "a  classic  case  of  Indtistrial 
segregaUon." 

Under  it.  he  said,  Negroes  were  hired  for 
jobs  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  and  worked 
their  way  up  slowly. 

But  when  whites  entered  several  rungs 
up  the  ladder  and  when  they  moved  up,  the 
company  hired  more  whites  to  take  their 
places,  Instead  of  promoting  Negroes  with 
seniority,  Sylvester  said. 

Hill  said  the  result  was  that  Negroes  were 
locked  m  menial  jobs,  losing  the  opportunity 
for  higher  paid  and  more  skilled  positions. 

The  agreement  also  eliminated  all  other 
forms  of  segregation  at  the  Bogalusa  plant. 
Including  segregated  lockerrooms,  eaUng 
areas  and  work  units. 


EstoBUB  Independeiice  Day 


HON.  JAMES  J.  DEUNEY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  21.  1968 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  over 
two  and  one-half  centuries  Estonia  lived 
under  the  full  weight  of  Russian  oppres- 
sion, yet  sunived  severe  attempts  at 
Russification  until  independence  becsune 
a  reality  on  February  24,  1918. 

Unfortunately,  all  hopes  for  continued 
Independence  were  dashed  with  the 
coming  of  World  War  II  when  this  small 
nation  was  occupied  first,  in  1940,  by  the 
Soviets,  later,  from  1941  to  1944.  by  Ger- 
man occupation  forces,  and  from  1944  to 
the  present  time  it  has  been,  once  again, 
under  the  iron  rule  of  Soviet  colonizers. 
It  would  be  understandable  for  the 
Estonians  to  regard  their  unfortunate 
history  with  a  feeling  of  futility.  How- 
ever, such  is  not  the  case,  for  this  proud 
people's  knowledge  of  oppression  is  ex- 
ceeded only  by  their  firm  belief  in  the 
eventual  independence  of  their  nation. 
The  Estonian  people  have  always  been 
characterized  by  tenacity  and  fortitude 
based  upon  a  rich  cultural  heritage  and 
tradition,  and  through  the  immigration 
of  Estonians  to  the  United  States  our 
oix'n  country  has  been  enriched.  Al- 
though comprising  one  of  the  smallest 
American  minorities,  they  have  made 
outstanding  contributions  in  the  fields  of 
history,  economics,  science,  painting, 
and  music. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  Estonian  Independence  Day,  it 
is  appropriate  that  we  pause  to  pey 
tribute  to  the  freedom -loving  Estonians, 
and  express  our  concern  for  the  contem- 
porary situation  in  that  captive  nation. 
We  look  confidently  forward  to  the  time 
when  the  Estonian  people,  with  their 
tenacious  love  of  liberty,  will  once  again 
Join  the  family  of  free  nations  of  the 
world. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
A  Union  Helps  the  Duadvantaged 

HON.  CORNEUUS  E.  GALUGHER 

or    NEW    JEBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  27,  1968 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
extremely  important  that  the  Congress 
act  promptly  and  favorably  on  President 
Johnson's  request  for  a  full  $2.18  billion 
appropriation  for  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  in  the  next  fiscal  year.  This 
was  the  amount  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress last  year  and  I  was  pleased  to 
hear  the  President  ask  for  the  full  ap- 
propriation. 

Last  year,  this  Congress  authorized  a 
broad  antipoverty  program,  including 
several  new  approaches  to  the  problems 
that  exist,  and  then  failed  to  appropriate 
the  funds  necessary  to  even  continue 
existiiig  programs.  We  are  beginning  now 
to  see  the  damage  of  that  related  ac- 
tion. 

Local  community  action  programs,  in- 
cluding Headstart,  are  being  cut  back 
around  the  country.  And  16  Job  Corps 
centers  are  being  closed.  The  unfortunate 
implications  of  the  Job  Corps  closings  hit 
home  when  you  consider  the  fine  work 
that  is  being  done  with  disadvantaged 
youngsters  in  these  centers. 

As  an  example,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House  an 
article  from  the  January  11  issue  of  the 
Engineering  News-Record  which  tells  of 
a  success  story  from  the  Jacob's  Creek. 
Term.  Center.  It  is  a  story  of  a  local 
union's  involvement  in  the  antipoverty 
program  but  it  is  also  the  story  of  a  help- 
ing hand  for  a  young  man  in  distress. 
The  article  follows: 

A  Union  Helps  the  Disadvantaoh) 
Times  are  changing.  So  Is  the  construction 
Industry. 

Two  years  ago,  Joe  Foley  was  a  disillusioned 
young  Negro  In  Taylor.  Tex.  He  was  a  ninth 
grade  dropout  working  as  an  unskilled  laborer 
at  $1.00  an  hour.  Averaging  only  10  to  16 
hours  of  work  a  month,  he  was  trying  to  help 
his  father  support  a  family  of  10.  In  1966,  he 
joined  the  Job  Corps  In  searoh  of  a  skill  and 
more  earning  power. 

Now,  a  junior  engineer  trained  In  the  op- 
eration and  maintenance  of  earth-moving 
equipment,  he  Is  a  member  of  Local  137  of 
the  International  Union  of  Operating  En- 
gineers (lUOE)  m  Westchester  County,  N.Y., 
and  is  working  on  Consolidated  Edison's 
$158.8-mlllion  Nuclear  Power  Project  In 
Buchanan,  N.Y.  He  Is  also  studying  for  his 
high  school  diploma. 

Foley's  big  leap  was  no  accident — and  It 
is  not  unique.  Many  others  have  had  similar 
breaks. 

The  story,  told  by  the  lUOE  at  the  May- 
flower Hotel,  m  Washington,  D.C.,  last  week, 
goes  back  to  October.  1966.  when  the  lUOE, 
Its  Local  917.  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  the  Labor 
Department  and  several  other  government 
agencies  reached  agreement  for  lUOE  opera- 
tion of  a  heavy  equipment  training  program 
for  disadvantaged  youths  at  the  Job  Corps 
Conservation  Center  in  Cherokee  National 
Forest,  Jacob's  Creek,  Tenn. 

Prom  the  first  class,  which  started  with 
67  young  men.  there  were  51  graduates  (25 
Negroes,  20  Caucasians,  one  Eskimo,  one 
American  Indian),  all  of  whom  were  placed 
as  junior  engineers  and  future  apprentice 
candidates  in  39  different  locals  of  the  lUOE. 
A  second  class  Is  now  under  way  with  an 
enrollment  of  74,  of  whom  70%  are  Negroes. 
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When  the  program  started,  lUOE  General 
President  Hunter  P.  Wharton  said,  "Today 
the  operating  engineers  have  established  two 
important  points.  First,  we  have  accepted  a 
part  of  the  responsibility  all  of  our  society 
has  for  extending  a  helping  hand  to  the  less 
fortunate  among  us.  Secondly,  we  have 
opened  a  new  reservoir  of  potential  talent 
for  our  union  without  compromising  on  the 
level  of  skill  required  to  operate  safely  and 
economically.  ...  We  knew  what  poverty  was 
In  the  thirties.  We're  ready  to  do  our  share 
to  help  deserving  youngsters  out  of  poverty 
in  the  sixties." 

Trainees  in  the  Jacob's  Creek  Center  are 
recruited  by  the  Job  Corps  from  among  those 
who  have  been  In  the  Job  Corps  for  at  least 
three  months  and  who  have  demonstrated 
an  aptitude  lor  heavy  equipment  work.  They 
stoy  m  the  lUOE  program  lor  a  year,  divid- 
ing their  time  between  classroom,  In-shop 
and  on-the-job  training.  They  have  already 
relocated  one  Cherokee  National  Forest  road 
and  are  now  building  another. 

Through  this  pre-apprentlceshlp  program, 
the  trainees  are  brought  up  to  the  appren- 
ticeship level  and  graduate  as  junior  engi- 
neers with  enough  skill  to  work  on  construc- 
tion jobs.  The  cooperating  local  unions  with 
which  they  are  placed  take  them  Into  mem- 
bership, will  encourage  them  to  compete  for 
apprenticeship  openings,  and  find  them  jobs. 
Before  the  onset  of  winter,  all  of  the  grad- 
uates were  working  and  averaging  S3.25  an 
hour.  "I  feel  real  good  that  I'm  now  going 
some  place,"  one  said. 

Job  Corps  Director  William  T.  Kelly  says 
the  Jacob's  Creek  program  shows  that  Whar- 
ton and  his  lUOE  "have  heart.  Interest  and 
imagination."  Last  year,  the  Job  Corps  gave 
the  lUOE  a  gold  award  as  a  tribute  to  Its 
success  In  training  and  finding  jobs  for  needy 
youngsters. 

The  program  Is  part  of  what  lUOE  Train- 
ing Director  Reese  Hammond  calls  the  un- 
ion's "continuous,  total  training  program" 
which  embraces  pre-apprentlceshlp,  appren- 
ticeship and  journeymen  retraining. 

The  story  of  Foley  and  his  classmates  and 
of  the  lUOE's  emphasis  on  sklU  and  training 
are  now  recorded  in  a  new  color  film  called 
"The  Builders."  The  film  was  produced  by 
the  lUOE  In  cooperation  with  the  Forest 
Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship 
and  Training  under  a  grant  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity.  It  was  previewed  at  the  Wash- 
ington meeting. 


Urban  Renewal 


HON.  FRED  B.  ROONEY 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  27,  1968 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  his  recent  economic  message. 
President  Johnson  called  for  "decisive 
steps"  to  correct  the  Ills  of  our  cities.  His 
call  for  us  in  Congress  to  take  those  steps 
should  have  our  unfaltering  support. 

I  want  particularly  to  urge  approval  of 
the  full  and  expanded  program  of  urban 
renewal  that  the  President  has  proposed. 
This,  to  my  mind,  is  the  keystone  for  ac- 
tion in  our  cities. 

Urban  renewal  today  has  become  a  far 
more  effective  instrument  than  was  fore- 
seen at  its  enactment  18  years  ago.  Some 
one  thousand  communities  today  look  to 
it  as  the  prime  resource  for  carrying  out 
far-reaching  urban  development. 

Urban  renewal  is  not  just  a  program  to 
clear  and  rebuild.  It  Is  a  program  to  up- 
grade neighborhoods,  to  rehabUitate 
older  housing.  It  is  a  program  to  help 
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low-income  homeowners  Improve  and 
continue  to  live  In  their  homes.  It  is  a 
program  to  enforce  codes,  to  provide 
needed  land  for  moderate-  and  low-In- 
come housing,  to  plan  comprehensively 
for  the  correction  of  a  city's  deficiencies. 

Every  community  on  the  model  cities 
list  has  made  the  urtMm  renewal  program 
a  core  f>art  of  Its  plan  to  rescue  major 
areas  and  upgrade  the  lives  of  Its  people. 

The  President's  call  for  a  greatly  in- 
creased authorization  for  this  program  in 
model  cities  areas  Is  not  only  Justified — 
it  is  indispensable  to  the  whole  undertak- 
ing. His  call  for  authorized  funds,  aside 
from  model  cities,  to  keep  this  program 
moving  in  all  our  cities  for  the  next  2 
years  or  more,  is  equally  vital  to  the  plans 
and  projects  that  are  waiting  to  go  ahead 
In  our  towns  and  cities  today. 


Qtfl 


HON.  JOSEPH  Y.  RESNICK 

or  mw  TOBK 
m  THB  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESBNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  27,  1968 
Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  express  my  support  for  the  pro- 
posals In  the  President's  message  in  our 
cities.  He  has  rightly  called  on  us  to  face 
our  urban  crisis — and  given  us  an  imag- 
inative program  for  action.  In  particular. 
I  agree  with  his  proposals  extending  in- 
surance protection  to  the  people  who  live 
In  what  has  been  called  the  inner  city. 
Many  of  these  families  invest  their  life 
earnings  in  their  homes,  or  in  small 
stores,  or  in  other  property  in  the  neigh- 
borhood in  which  they  live.  But  the  earn- 
ings of  a  lifetime  can  disappear  in  a  burst 
of  flame  from  an  incendiary  bomb,  or 
from  the  blast  of  a  gim. 

They  live  on  the  brink  of  financial  dis- 
aster because  they  cannot  get  the  insur- 
ance they  need  to  protect  than  in  the 
event  of  a  riot  or  any  other  form  of  dis- 
turbance that  causes  damage  to  property. 
The  Insiu-ance  companies  of  this  coun- 
try have  understandably  avoided  this 
type  of  coverage  because  of  the  high  risks 
involved,  and  because  there  is  little  room 
for  profit. 

Yet  these  families  need  protection— 
perhaps  more  so  than  their  more  affluent 
neighbors  in  the  suburbs.  This  protec- 
tion can  now  become  available  through 
the  Insurance  measures  outlined  in  the 
President's  message.  It  urges  the  estab- 
lishment of  State  pools  to  insure  prop- 
erties that  individual  companies  might 
not  want  to  accept,  and  the  creation  of  a 
National  Insurance  Development  Corpo- 
ration to  back  up  the  companies  in  the 
event  of  large  riot  losses.  Also,  it  per- 
mits the  Federal  Ooverrunent  to  defer 
taxes  for  companies  participating  in  the 
program. 

These  incentives  should  encourage  the 
insurance  industry  to  ventvu^  into  for- 
merly forbidden  territory,  and  in  return 
for  reasonable  Insurance  rates  the  home 
or  store  owner  will  have  the  Incentive  to 
keep  up  his  property. 

The  program  will  do  much  toward  re- 
building the  blighted  areas  of  our  cities. 
It  Is  realistic  and  forthright.  It  should 
receive  our  fiill  and  enthusiastic  backing. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
CMBtiaf  Aacfka's  People 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  GREEN 

0»  PKNNSTLVAiriA 
IN  THX  HOU8S  OT  RKPRESKNTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  February  27.  1968 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Permaylvanla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  Government's  most 
important  agencies  is  the  U.S.  Census 
Bureau,  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. As  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Census  and  Statistics  of  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee,  I 
have  become  aware  of  the  important  role 
that  accurate  and  timely  census  data 
play  in  the  operations  of  government, 
business,  and  our  whole  national  life. 
Last  month,  the  Census  Bureau  and  the 
forthcoming  1970  census  of  population 
were  the  subject  of  a  WMAL  television 
program  "Close  Up. "  In  the  program.  Dr. 
A.  Ross  Eckler.  Director  of  the  Census 
Bureau,  was  interviewed  by  Mr.  Joseph 
McCaffrey,  a  well-known  television  com- 
mentator. Because  of  widespread  inter- 
est in  the  upcoming  census  of  1970  and 
in  the  Census  Bureau,  itself.  I  insert  in 
the  Recokb  an  excerpted  transcript  of 
the  television  program: 

Th«  CkJNTMTUous  Count 
(Tranacrlpt  of  a  televUlon  Interview  on 
"Close  Up."  WMAL,  January  14.  1968.  with 
Dr.  A.  Rom  Eckler.  Director  of  the  Cen- 
sus Bure«u.  and  Joseph  McCaffrey.  WMAL 
commentator) 

•  •  •  •  • 

McCArrarT.  Much  of  the  1970  Census.  I 
understand,  will  be  done  by  mall  unlike  the 
other  years.  How  Is  this  going  to  work? 

EcKLxa.  About  60  percent  of  the  country 
will  receive  forms  that  are  mailed  to  them 
and  we  expect  to  have  them  respond  and 
send  the  Information  back  to  us.  In  previous 
Censuses,  we  have  sent  out  copies  for  In- 
formation, but  we  have  never  used  the  malls 
as  a  means  of  going  out  to  collect  the  in- 
formation. In  some  cases,  they  make  It  un- 
necessary for  an  enumerator  to  call.  We  will 
have  a  mailing  list  of  all  of  the  addressee 
In  the  large  metropoUtan  areas  and  In  the 
surrounding  territories.  This  will  be  oxir  con- 
trol list.  We  win  maU  out  after  a  good  deal 
of  pubUclty  and  appeals  hopefully  by  tele- 
vision and  other  media  and  we  hope  that 
a  great  proportion  of  the  people  will  respond 
and  send  back  their  forms.  Now  those  who 
do  not,  will  be  followed  by  enumerators  in 
the  usual  fashion.  But  we  want  to  keep  thaft 
number  as  small  as  possl*ile  because  that 
pulls  down  the  costs. 

McCAmxT.  Should  a  citizen  feel  cheated 
that  he  Isn't  being  Interviewed  In  person? 
He  receives  an  Impersonal  envelope  with  all 
the  blanks  to  be  filled  out  or  do  you  think 
you're  going  to  get  as  much  cooperation  by 
mail  as  you  do  with  the  personal  enumera- 
tor? 

EcKuca.  We  hope  that  there  will  be  fully  as 
much  cooperation.  What  we'll  be  able  to 
avoid  Is  many  of  the  awkward  circumstances 
that  oome  about  when  an  enumerator  ar- 
rives. Suppose  the  enumerator  arrives  Just 
as  the  woman  of  the  house  has  had  a  baby 
sick  or  something  like  that,  or  maybe  some- 
thing has  boiled  over  on  the  stove.  She  Is 
distraught  with  this,  and  an  enumerator 
oomes  aroxind  and  wants  to  have  Informa- 
tion. This  is  not  very  convenient.  The  enu- 
merator hates  to  make  another  trip  back 
there,  the  woman  hates  to  take  time  out 
right  then.  This  gives  the  household  a  chance 
to  fill  out  the  form  at  the  convenience  of  the 
members.  It  enables  them  to  get  information 
from  the  other  members  of  the  family  unit. 
We  believe  that  many  of  them  wlU  welcome 
the  chance  to  maU  It  directly  to  an  office 
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rather  than  to  give  the  information  to 
another  person,  and  may  feel  that  that  U  a 
little  bit  better  protected.  So  I  beUeve  that 
with  the  pubUclty  we  give  on  It.  this  will  be 
welcomed  by  people  and  they  will  say,  wh; 
didn't  the  Census  Biveau  do  this  before — 
It  makes  sense. 

McCAiraxT.  Tou  raised  a  point  there — 
being  an  enumerator  could  be  a  rather  risky 
business,  couldn't  it?  Have  you  ever  had  any 
who  were  seriously  injured  by  people  who 
took  umbrage  at  the  questions  asked? 

EcKiAi.  There  have  been  unpleasant  In- 
cidents. I  am  not  sure  that  anyone  was  seri- 
ously hurt,  but  there  can  be  situations  la 
which  a  person  Is  under  the  influence  of 
liquor. 
McCaitbkt.  Not  the  enumerator. 
EcKLCB.  Not  the  enumntttor.  I  hope — no 
the  respondent,  or  there  may  be  a  person 
who  Is  very  annoyed  with  the  Government 
for  some  reason  or  another,  or  suspicious. 
There  could  be  a  number  of  unpleasant  in- 
cidents. 

McCastbxt.  This  Is  the  reason  you  prefer 
the  mall  poll? 

EcKLXB.  This  Is  an  element  In  It.  One  of 
the  elements  Is  the  problem  of  finding 
enumerators.  This  Is  a  large  number  of  peo- 
ple  

McCaffut.  This  was  easy  In  1940  wasn't 
It? 

EcKLKS.  1940  was  a  good  deal  better.  Un- 
fortunately, we  had  a  large  unemployment 
load  then,  and  It  was  easier  to  get  people. 
But  In  1950,  1960  and  I  hope  In  1970  that 
we  will  have  a  large  scale  employment  and 
I  hope  that  there  won't  be  so  many  people 
that  are  Just  looking  for  Jobs. 

McCAmzT.  What  are  you  going  to  pay  the 
enumerator  or  don't  you  know  yet? 

ECKLKK.  It  will  average  I  believe,  some- 
thing like  $2  an  hour  for  the  work  that  they 
do. 

McCaitmt.  Unless  they  are  very  nosy, 
that's  not  much  money. 

EcKLxa.  It  Isn't  very  attractive.  It's  not 
highly  competitive  with  other  work. 

McCAmxT.  I  guess  many  people  volun- 
teer because  they're  Interested  In  doing 
something  like  this. 

EcKLEx.  Many  people  are  Interested  In  do- 
ing this,  they  respond  to  It  as  a  public  duty 
X  think  a  great  many  are  of  that  sort,  but 
It's  harder  In  the  big  cities  to  find  them  than 
In  the  country. 

McCAimxT.  Mr.  Eckler.  experts  tell  me  that 
the  Bureau's  monthly  population  8ur\'ey  is 
probably  the  best  poll  In  the  world.  They 
talk  about  the  Oallup  poll  and  these  other 
polls,  but  your  poll  they  say.  Is  without  a 
doubt  the  best  and  the  nearest  to  accuracy. 
How  Is  It  conducted  and  how  do  you  re- 
cruit and  train  the  people  you  use  In  this 
program? 

EcKLKX.  Well,  It's  a  long  story.  I'll  give  you 
the  highlights,  Joe.  In  the  first  place  It  is 
a  very  carefully  designed  sample.  It  Is  a 
sample  which  covers  some  60.000  addresses 
maybe  a  little  over  50.000  dwelling  units.  It 
covers  nearly  1  county  in  3  in  this  country. 
The  samples  are  designed  In  a  very  precise 
fashion  so  that  the  enumerator  Is  not  given 
a  chance  to  ask  for  the  people  that  he  finds  it 
convenient  to  Inquire  from,  friends  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort,  but  he  has  to  go  to  par- 
ticular addresses  In  particular  areas.  He  has 
to  follow  those  families  untU  he  Identifies 
them  and  makes  contact  and  gets  informa- 
tion from  that  family,  so  It  is  controlled 
mathematically  and  In  a  practical  operating 
fashion  very  specifically.  That  perhaps  Is  part 
of  the  reason  why  It  has  good  reputation. 
I'm  glad  that  you  mentioned  that.  Now  in  the 
selection  of  the  people,  we  have  sources  In 
the  various  areas  from  which  we  get  rec- 
onunendatlons  of  jjeople  who  might  be  avail- 
able for  this  kind  of  work.  We  may  have  In 
some  cases  to  use  employment  services  and 
other  sources.  These  people  stay  with  us  a 
good  while.  Many  of  them  are  housewives, 
most  of  them  are.  In  fact,  and  they're  in- 
terested in  work  say  perhaps  a  week  each 
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month  something  like  that,  and  these  peo- 
ple first  of  aJl  have  to  take  an  exam  before 
they  can  do  the  Job.  Then  they  are  trained 
both  In  their  homes  and  In  their  classes, 
then  the  enumerator  or  supervisor  goes 
around  with  them  the  first  two  or  three  days 
to  inspect  their  work  and  then  they  are 
checked  on  periodically  to  see  that  they  are 
remaining  up  to  standards. 

McCatfxxt.  In  other  words,  these  people 
will  become  experts  then. 

EcKLCx.  They  do  become  experts  and  we 
keep  In  touch  with  them,  so  that  If  they're 
slacking  off  on  their  work,  we  give  them  a 
little  more  training,  or  If  they  are  seriously 
deteriorating,  we  may  have  to  change  and 
put  In  other  people.  We  do  keep  careful  con- 
trol and  this  Is  the  important  part  of  the 
Job.  I  think. 

McCArrREY.  I  know  you  have  been  waiting 
for  me  to  mention  this,  but  there  are  some 
14  bills,  maybe  more  by  now.  In  this  90th 
Congress  seeking  to  limit  the  questions  in  the 
coming  1970  Census  and  also  to  remove  the 
penalties  for  faUure  to  answer  all  the  ques- 
tions by  a  citizen.  What  Is  the  objection  to 
answering  all  the  questions  and  wouldn't  the 
deleting  of  many  of  the  questions  that  you 
now  have  roughed  out  for  your  '70  Census 
Jeopardize  the  real  overall  valtie  of  the 
Census? 

EcKi-EB.  I  think  there's  no  question  that 
eiunlnatlng  a  third  or  two-thirds  of  the 
questions  would  constitute  a  first  rate  loss  to 
this  Nation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  want  to 
refer  to  the  Investigation  and  rej>ort  on  this 
that  the  Federal  Statistics  Users  Conference 
made.  This,  I  believe  you  know.  Is  an  as- 
sociation which  Includes  business  groups, 
labor  groups,  research  organizations  and  so 
on.  They  are  Impartial,  they  are  concerned 
with  Federal  statistics  and  the  supply,  qual- 
ity and  so  forth.  In  a  report  that  they  made 
on  this  they  said  that  one  of  the  most  seri- 
ous blows  that  could  be  made  to  Federal 
statistics  would  be  the  passage  by  the  Con- 
gress of  any  one  of  these  bills  for  limiting 
the  number  of  questions  and  putting  most 
of  them  on  an  optional  basis.  I  would  like  to 
add  to  that  our  own  provisions  for  man- 
datory reporting  In  the  Census  go  back  to 
1790.  This  has  been  carried  out  without  ex- 
ception over  the  years  since  then,  and  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge  In  all  countries  of  the 

world  which  have  comparable  statistical 
needs.  In  these  large  Industrial  countries, 
they  have  these  censuses  on  a  mandatory 
basis,  so  we  would  be  running  counter  to 
our  own  experience  from  the  beginning  of 
the  Republic  and  counter  to  the  experience 
of  other  countries.  I  believe  that  many  of 
the  programs  which  are  important  to  the 
Nation  would  be  seriously  handicapped  by 
the  loss  of  the  Information  that  would  re- 
sult from  this  kind  of  legislation. 

McCaitrey.  Congressman  Jackson  Betts  of 
Ohio,  is  a  Republican.  In  fact,  almost  all  of 
these  bills  that  have  been  Introduced  I  no- 
ticed by  Republicans,  there's  only  one  Intro- 
duced by  a  Democrat.  St  Germain  of  Rhode 
Island  Is  the  one  Democrat  of  this  group  of 
more  than  14,  but  Congressman  Betts  and  the 
others  who  have  Introduced  these  bills  claim 
that  the  questions  Involved  serve  no  public 
purpose  and  that  they  violate  an  individual's 

privacy.  What  are  some  of  these  questions 
that  are  objected  to.  Mr.  Eckler. 

Eckler.  One  question — I  need  to  make  a 
slight  detour  here  and  mention  one  which 
has  been  distorted  In  the  press.  You  perhaps 
have  seen  In  the  press  that  one  of  the  ques- 
tions proposed  Is  "Do  you  share  your  shower?" 
In  that  connection  I  thought  It  might  be 
interesting  to  glance  at  a  card  which  has 

been  put  out  In  this  connection  to  Indicate 

that  the  public  may  be  taking  this  as  a  Joke. 

This  card  says  "Save  water,  share  a  shower 
with  a  friend."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this 
wording  of  the  question  was  Intended  to  put 
us  en  the  spot  becatue  It  sounds  like  ob- 
viously a  ridiculous  question.  But  the  actual 
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wording  of  the  question  Is  to  determine 
whether  the  household  has  a  bath  and  shower 
for  Its  own  use,  whether  It  has  one  which 
has  to  be  shared  with  another  household  or 
whether  there's  none  at  all.  Now  this  Is  one 
of  the  elements  which  determine  the  ad- 
equacy of  housing.  It's  a  question  which  has 
been  used  In  essentially  this  form  in  the  1940 
Census,  In  1960  and  1960  and  this  Is  im- 
porUnt  Information  because  the  programs 
having  to  do  with  urban  housing,  renewal, 
change  and  so  forth  depend  very  Importantly 
on  this.  There  are  many  questions,  a  number 
of  questions  concerning  employment  stattis. 
occupation  and  Industry,  income.  These  are 
of  great  Importance.  For  example,  the 
poverty  program  Is  very  much  concerned 
with  the  level  of  Income  and  the  sources  of 
income  and  the  lack  of  Information  on  this 
has  very  seriously  handicapped  a  number  of 
the  elements  of  the  poverty  program.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there's  very  Uttle  difference 
between  the  1970  proposals  and  those  which 
were  sent  out  in  1960. 

McCaitret.  Was  there  any  great  htunan 
cry  against  the  1960  Census? 

EcKLiai.  There  Is  a  certain  amount  of  this 
which  always  comes  before  each  Census.  This 
Is  part  of  the  standard  occupational  risk  that 
a  Census  Director  faces.  There  are  going  to  be 
some  people  that  have  forgotten  what  was 
done  the  last  time  because  only  one  family 
In  four  gets  the  long  form  and  they  get  this 
only  bnce  in  ten  years,  and  they  perhaps 
spend  30  minutes  filling  It  out.  So  it  Is  easy 
to  forget  what  you  did  ten  years  ago.  So 
some  of  this  Is  Just  that  kind  of  failure  to 
remember  what  they  did  before. 

McCArrxxT.  Mr.  Eckler.  quesUons  and  the 
answers  may  not  violate  privacy,  but  what 
Is  done  with  the  Information  gathered  might 
well  violate  privacy.  What  Is  done  with  the 
InformaUon?  For  Instence.  If  I  fill  out  this 
long  form  and  talk  about  my  income  and 
everything  else  that's  requested.  Is  my  name 
always  attached  to  this  Information  now  as 
It  flows  to  the  machines  or  does  it  Just  be- 
come a  statistic  of  a  nameless  and  uniden- 
tified American? 

ECKLXX.  It  becomes  a  statlsUc  of  a  name- 
less American.  It's  combined  with  the  similar 
figures  for  other  nameless  Americans  and 
then  we  put  them  all  together  and  we  find 
out  how  the  Incomes  are  In  a  certain  area 
In  Washington,  or  In  a  certain  area  in  Mc- 
Lean, or  wherever  you  happen  to  live,  and 
this  is  compared  with  the  people  who  live 
In  other  areas,  so  we  get  some  Idee  of  the 
differences  in  the  income  level.  The  Informa- 
Uon pertaining  to  an  Individual  cannot  be 
disclosed  In  any  way,  cannot  be  made  avail- 
able to  anybody  outside,  anyone  who  Is  not 
an  employee  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce cannot  be  made  avaUable  to  regula- 
tory agencies.  Investigating  agencies  and  so 
forth.  So  he  Is  completely  protected.  This 
is  not  an  Invasion  of  privacy  la  any  way  and 
we  are  scrupulously  observing  that.  We've 
done  so  over  the  years  and  I  don't  know 
of  any  case  In  which  there's  been  any  viola- 
tion of  the  confldentlaUty  rules.  We  are  con- 
cerned only  with  summaries,  combinations, 
aggregates  and  the  Individual  himself  gets 
lost  in  this.  Now  there  Is  one  way  In  which 
you  might  want  to  make  use  of  It,  and  that 
Is  If  you  sometime  In  the  future  wanted  a 
record  of  your  own  for  purposes  of  proving 
your  age  for  social  security.  If  you  had  no 
other  basis,  or  to  prove  your  citizenship. 

McCaftrxt.  Can  your  machine  find  me 
again? 

ECKI.ER.  We'd  find  you  through  copying 
the  original  record.  We  make  a  transcript 
of  microfilm  record. 

McCaftrxt.  It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Eckler. 
that  the  trouble  Involved  here  Is  perhaps 
the  statisticians  are  more  concerned  with 
picking  up  the  information  and  may  not  be 
as  concerned  with  privacy  as  they  should, 
whereas  the  privacy  people  are  not  Inter- 
ested at  all  In  the  sutlstics  and  are  concen- 
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tratlng  on  all  of  a  possible  Invasion  of  pri- 
vacy and  It  seems  to  me  that  you  have  to  row 
a  middle  road  between  the  two.  Does  this 
siun  it  up? 

EcKLXX.  There  Is  certainly  some  truth  In 
that.  I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
we  In  the  Census  Bureau.  I  believe,  have 
been  concerned  with  matters  of  privacy  and 
Invasion  of  privacy  over  the  years,  because  if 
we  get  a  question  which  people  regard  as 
improper,  one  which  doesn't  belong  In  the 
Census,  we're  going  to  damage  our  ability 
to  do  the  rest  of  that  Census,  and  we're  going 
to  damage  our  ability  to  collect  Information 
In  the  future.  So  we  are  concerned  with  this. 
Perhaps  not  as  much  as  we  should  be.  but 
I  think  we  have  given  a  great  deal  of  con- 
sideration to  this,  and  some  of  the  questions 
which  are  not  to  be  Included  in  the  1970 
Census  reflect  this  concern. 

McCaffrey.  It  seems  to  me  too,  Mr.  Eckler. 
we're  in  an  age  today  that  appreciates  in- 
formation. If  there  Is  anything  we  need  to- 
day Is  more  information  about  this  Nation, 
about  the  people  that  make  It  up.  and  If 
you  strike  out  some  of  these  questions,  es- 
pecially questions  that  you've  had  over  the 
last  one  or  two  or  three  censuses,  you're  going 
to  severely  limit  the  value  of  the  entire  cen- 
sus m  many  ways,  perhaps  we  should  think 
about  giving  It  up. 

Eckler.  That  may  not  be  so  extreme  a 
point  of  view  If  you're  going  to  get  a  count 
and  not  take  advantage  of  that  opportunity 
to  flnd  out  about  the  characterUtlcs  of  your 
people,  how  they've  changed,  something 
about  the  vocational  training,  the  disabili- 
ties, their  educational  level,  the  origin  of 
these  people,  where  they  came  from,  how 
long  they've  been  here,  and  many  other 
factors.  You  will  not  have  the  Information 
that  Is  needed  by  the  various  departments 
of  Government,  for  educational  purposes,  or 
vocatlonul  training,  for  the  poverty  pro- 
grams, for  social  security  planning,  for  ur- 
ban development,  for  housing  and  so  on. 
All  these  programs  have  become  accepted. 
I  believe,  as  a  part  of  the  responsibility  of 
Government. 

McCaffrey.  Actually,  for  planning  by  pri- 
vate Industry,  as  well,  certainly. 

Eckler.  Indeed,  for  planning  by  private 
Industry,  the  decisions  that  private  Industry 
makes  with  respect  to  where  It  locates  plants, 
where  the  labor  market  Is  good,  what  adver- 
tising It  should  engage  In  and  so  on.  Another 
point  that  Is  extremely  Important  Is  that 
the  total  amount  of  money  which  Is  dis- 
tributed by  the  Federal  Government  to  the 
States  and  localities  amounts  to  something 
like  probably  $15  billion  a  year  and  much  of 
that  should  be  determined  on  the  basis  of 
population  changes.  In  some  cases.  It  Is  di- 
rectly so  deternUned.  It  ought  to  be  taken 
into  account  In  all  other  cases,  or  in  most 
other  cases.  This  Is  a  tremendous  amount 
each  year  and  this  alone  would  Justify  much 
of  the  information  which  Is  collected  in  the 
Census.  I  believe  that  there  are  tremendous 
needs  for  this  and  that  we  ought  not  to 
shackle  ourselves  by  depriving  the  country 
and  the  agencies  of  the  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment. The  planning  by  State  and  local 
governments,  the  whole  matter  of  transpor- 
tation, planning  for  hospitals,  schools  and 
so  forth,  all  turn  on  the  location  of  people 
and  their  characteristics,  and  this  would  be 
seriously  handicapped  by  some  of  the  bills 
which  you  mentioned  earlier. 

McCaffrey.  About  every  10  years,  no  mat- 
ter how  good  a  Job  you  do.  and  from  what  I 
see,  I  think  you  do  a  better  Job  every  ten 
years,  but  you  still  miss  many  Americans. 
How  many  do  you  think  you  missed  roughly 
in  1960? 

Eckler.  The  best  estimate  that  we  can 
make  and  this  Is  admittedly  quite  rough  U 
something  between  £  and  6  million 
Americans. 

McCaffrey.  How  does  that  number  missed 
In  1960  compare  with  the  number  estimated 
in  1950  and  19407 
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■cKLm.  Tb«  number  would  be  ft  Uttl« 
larger  but  In  proportion.  I  believe  we  did  a 
UtUe  better  job  In  IMO  than  we  did  in  IBM. 
I  think  that  we  were  able  to  reduce  eome- 
wbat  the  mlie  rate  of  earlier  cenauaea.  Aa  a 
nuttter  of  fact,  thla  mailing  approach  that  I 
mentioned  will  we  think  help  cut  It  down 
a  little  because  It  glvea  us  an  addreaa  Uat 
to  begin  with  and  it  glvea  us  a  baaU  of 
checking  to  see  whether  we  have  gotten  a 
reaponae  from  this  particular  addreas.  So 
thla  will  be  a  step.  We're  going  to  Uke  some 
other  steps  and  we  hope  to  cut  It  down 
somewhat  further,  but  ifs  a  difficult  Job 
because  some  of  the  people  in  the  ghetto 
areas  and  other  areas  are  unable  to  see  much 
advantage  In  being  counted,  maybe  a  dis- 
advantage, and  the  problem  Is  to  communi- 
cate with  them. 

McCArmrr.  I  think  It  was  Dan  Moynlhan 
who  pointed  out  that  actually  the  nxunber 
mlaaed  by  the  Census  seriously  affects  the 
unemployment  flgiu^s  because  probably  the 
largeat  single  group  missed  Is  the  young  male 
negro  and  of  cotirse.  there's  great  concern 
about  him  and  the  unemployment  flg\iree  " 
today,  se  therefore,  actually  oxir  unemploy- 
ment flguree  may  be  a  little  off. 

Ecxi-xa.  They  may  be  a  Uttle  off  because 
of  this.  Certainly  some  ot  our  figures  on 
which  programs  are  based  can  be  signifi- 
cantly affected  by  this  For  example,  the  mlaa 
rate  in  some  of  the  ghetto  areas  la  such  that 
your  declslona  about  what  to  do  there  can  be 
affected  very  definitely  and  we  are.  to  some 
extent,  handicapped  because  we  don't  have 
as  good  Information  aa  we  ought  to  have, 
and  we  hope  in  1970  to  Improve  somewhat. 
We're  working  hard  on  It  and  we're  having 
a  conference  In  which  we  shall  Include  Mr. 
Moynlhan  in  the  very  near  future.  We  had 
one  or  two  already  with  him  and  count  on 
hla  advice  and  that  of  others  to  help  us  to 
do  a  better  job. 

McCAirmxT.  I  see  we  only  have  about  a 
minute  and  a  half  left,  but  I  do  want  to  get 
something  In  here  and  compliment  the  Bu- 
reau. The  Census  Bxireau  Is  actually  a  pio- 
neer In  the  use  of  computers. 

EcKLxa.  I'm  very  pleased  you  brought  that 
up.  Joe.  The  very  first  punch  card  machines 
alao  originated  with  ua.  but  let's  stay  with 
the  computers.  We  had  the  first  one  that  waa 
produced  In  the  line  by  Unlvac.  Unlvac  1, 
model  1.  number  1.  which  waa  delivered  to 
us  In  1951.  This  waa  the  first  machine  of 
this  sort  for  large-scale  data  processing  and 
was  especially  designed  with  the  help  of  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  to  meet  our  needs.  It 
did  a  great  job  for  about  10  or  12  years  and 
then  It  retired  for  old  age;  the  first  case  that 
I  know  of  a  computer  retiring  for  old  age 
and  turned  over  to  Smithsonian. 

McCAirmxT.  How  much  of  an  Investment 
would  you  say  you've  had  In  computers  and 
all  these  modem  electronics  out  there? 

EcitLxa.  Well,  this  runs  up  pretty  fast,  ac- 
tually. One  of  these  machines  will  be  >3  or 
S4  million  and  I  guesa  we  have  probably  on 
the  order  of  tl5  million.  I  should  have  gotten 
that  figure  but  It's  quite  a  few  mllUona  of 
dollars.  We  have  bought  all  these. 

McCAFFaiT.  They've  paid  their  way  too. 
EcKLxm.  They've  pidd  their  way,  they're  al- 
ready  paid   for  in   terms  of  savings   up   to 
now. 

McCarraxT.  One  other  question,  Mr.  Bck- 
ler,  are  we  ualng  fully  all  the  Information 
that  we  get  from  the  Census,  do  you  think, 
or  do  you  think  we're  not  taking  advantage 
of  all  the  Information? 

ECKLCB.  We're  not  using  It  fully.  There  are 
opportunities  with  the  new  techniques  for 
providing  Information  for  local  areas,  spe- 
cial tabulations  of  materials  that  they  need 
for  their  own  areas  which  I  think  would 
make  the  Census  In  the  future  even  mor* 
valuable  than  In  the  past  and  we're  moving 
In  thla  direction. 

McCaFFaiT.  Thank  you  very  much.  Mr. 
Eckler. 
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HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSKNTATIVKS 

Tuesday.  February  27,  1968 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  situation 
has  Just  occurred  at  the  Lewis  Research 
Center,  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  Installation  in 
Cleveland,  which  Is  undoubtedly  paral- 
leled In  many  other  places  throughout 
the  country. 

Over  the  past  several  years,  approxi- 
mately 107  building  and  maintenance 
personnel  residing  in  the  Greater  Cleve- 
land area  have  been  working  at  the 
Lewis  Research  Center  as  employees  of 
various  maintenance  contractors.  Under 
this  arrangement,  substantially  the  same 
employees  remained  on  the  Job  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Building  Service  and  Main- 
tenance Union  of  Cleveland. 

On  January  31.  1968.  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
at  the  Lewis  Research  Center  awarded 
the  maintenance  contract  to  a  new. 
nonunion  contractor  by  reason  of  a  small 
business  procurement  set-aside.  The 
successful  bidder,  an  employer  using 
nonunion  labor,  intends  to  proceed  under 
the  terms  of  his  contract  with  a  new 
complement  of  workers,  dismissing  from 
employment  approximately  87  present 
maintenance  workers  who  have  been 
working  at  the  facility  for  a  long  period 
of  time. 

As  a  result  of  the  competitive  bidding 
on  the  NASA  Lewis  Research  Center,  the 
lowest  bidder  received  the  contract  for 
$615,000.  while  the  present  contractor 
submitted  a  bid  of  $657,000.  The  success- 
ful bidder  was  without  competition  in 
this  matter  because  of  the  small  busi- 
ness procurement  set-aside,  which  was 
not  available  to  the  other  bidders.  The 
differential  in  the  bids  reflects  the  added 
cost  to  the  present  contractor  resulting 
from  the  payment  of  fringe  benefits  to 
union  employees  for  medical  care  and 
retirement.  The  low  bidder  under  the 
set-aside  using  new  and  nonunion  em- 
ployees is  free  of  these  obligations. 

The  difference  between  the  successful 
bid  and  the  next  bidder  utilizing  union 
personnel  totals  $42,000  for  the  18-month 
life  of  this  contract.  This  differential  of 
$42,000  coincidentally  equals  the  cost  of 
fringe  benefits  Including  medical  and 
hospital  care,  retirement,  and  seniority 
benefits  which  the  union  contractor 
would  be  compelled  to  pay  if  he  was 
awarded  the  contract.  This  $42,000  sav- 
ings under  the  NASA  contract  will  un- 
doubtedly be  lost  several  times  over  in 
the  unemployment  benefits  which  will 
have  to  be  paid  to  the  discharged  mem- 
bers of  the  union  who  were  substituted 
by  the  new  nonunion  workers  provided 
by  the  new  contractor.  Therefore,  this 
small  contract  set-aside  to  a  nonunion 
contractor  results  In  a  disruption  in  em- 
ployment and  a  substitution  of  personnel 
compelling  former  union  employees  to 
lose  their  proper  recognition  for  senior- 
ity and  consistency  on  the  Job.  medical 
care  benefits,  ret'rement  benefits,  and 


other  benefits  to  which  they  would  be 
entitled  if  they  were  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  employ  of  the  new  contractor. 

Although  the  Federal  Government 
saves  $42,000  on  the  basic  contract,  87 
present  employees  and  members  of  the 
Building  Service  and  Maintenance  Union 
will  face  immediate  dismissal  from  em- 
ployment and  loss  of  all  seniority,  retire- 
ment, and  medical  benefits.  If  these  87 
employees  are  unemployed  for  more  than 
7  or  8  weeks  and  draw  unemployment 
compensation  benefits  for  this  period,  the 
Government's  savings  in  the  basic  con- 
tract will  have  been  washed  out.  In  ad- 
dition, the  employees  will  have  sustained 
an  Irreparable  loss  in  medical,  retire- 
ment, and  seniority  benefits. 

It  appears  to  be  a  very  shabby  kind  of 
ecoaomy.  The  privilege  of  contract  set- 
aside  was  not  meant  to  create  unemploy- 
ment and  deprive  workmen  of  their 
legitimate  rights  and  benefits. 


Case  for  a  Nadear  Navy 


HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

or  CALiroaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  27,  1968 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
articles  in  nations^  magazines  present 
what  appears  to  be  authentic  summaries 
of  Soviet  advances  in  numbers  and  per- 
haps quality  of  their  conventional  and 
nuclear  submarine  vessels. 

In  my  humble  opinion  the  United 
States  should,  without  further  delay, 
reassess  the  comparative  status  of  the 
Soviet  advances  and,  their  potential 
threat  to  our  position  as  the  number  one 
naval  power. 

Control  of  the  seas  is  Just  as  impor- 
tant as  control  of  the  air.  If  we  are  to 
protect  the  vital  Interests  of  our  own 
country,  not  to  even  mention  the  inter- 
ests of  non-Communist  and  free  nations, 
we  must  not  sleep  while  others  work. 

I  include  an  editorial  from  the  Los  An- 
geles Times  under  date  of  Februar>'  27. 
The  article,  titled  "Case  for  a  Nuclear 
Navy,"  follows: 

I  From  the  Loa  Angeles,  (Calif.)   Times. 
Feb.  27,  1968) 
Cask  foe  a  Nuclxa*  Navt 
With  Russian  shipyards  working  overtime 
to  build  a  navy  capable  of  challenging  Ameri- 
can power  anywhere  in  the  world,  this  coun- 
try obviously  cannot  afford  to  take  future 
U.S.   naval  supremacy  for  granted. 

Thus,  Incoming  Defense  Secretary  Clark 
CUfford  should  give  the  moet  serious  con- 
sideration to  the  crlee  of  alarm  which  are 
coming  from  the  Pentagon  admirals  and 
from  the  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

Soviet  Adm.  Sergei  Gorahkov  has  been 
quoted  as  boasting  that  "sooner  or  later,  the 
United  States  will  have  to  understand  that  It 
no  longer  has  mastery  of  the  seas." 

In  testimony  released  by  the  Joint  commit- 
tee over  the  weekend.  Vice  Adm.  Hyman  G. 
Rlckover  warned,  in  effect,  that  Oorshkov 
may  be  proved  right  unless  the  Administra- 
tion can  be  nudged  into  buUdlng  more  nu- 
clear submarines,  and  setting  a  faster  pace 
on  surface  warships. 

Other  Navy  spcjteamen  are  expected  to  say 
much  the  same  thing  In  a  hearing  today  be- 
fore the  House  Armed  Services  Committee. 


Febnuiry  27,  1968 

At  present,  the  U.S.  Navy  has  78  nuclear- 
Dowered  warships.  These  Include  74  sub- 
marines, the  aircraft  carrier  Enterprise,  the 
guided  missile  cruiser  Long  Beach  and  two 
guided  missile  frigates. 

Thirty-six  more  nuclear  vessels  have  been 
authorized  or  under  construction,  all  but 
four  of  which  are  attack  submarines.  The 
Defense  Dept.  is  asking  for  a  handful  of  addi- 
tional surface  warahlpe  In  next  year's 
budget. 

Welcome  as  the  latter  development  U. 
miUWry  affairs  experts  in  Congrees  are  dis- 
turbed by  outgoing  Defense  Secretary  Rob- 
ert McNamara's  refusal  to  start  construction 
on  some  of  the  ships  already  authorized,  and 
the  decision  to  build  only  four  more  atomic 
subs  before  cloelng  out  the  program. 

When  McNamara  took  over  the  Pentagon 
in  1961,  he  quickly  accepted  the  wisdom  of 
using  nuclear  power  tor  submarines.  But  nu- 
clear propulsion  for  surface  warships  failed 
to  meet  his  cost-effectiveness  tests. 

Thus,  he  blocked  nuclear  power  for  the 
carrier  John  P.  Kennedy,  and  has  been 
rather    imenthuslastlc    about    it    for    other 

Vessels. 

Experience  has  proved  that  McNamara  waa 
too  cautious— that  nuclear-powered  warships 
are  not  only  more  effective  in  military  terms, 
because  of  their  long  range  and  much  lesser 
dependence  upon  logistical  support,  but  are 
as  cheap  as  or  cheaper  than  oil-fired  warships 
in  the  long  run. 

The  carrier  Enterprise  and  three  smaller 
nuclear  warships  have  now  steamed  over 
10  million  miles  without  having  to  cancel  a 
single  mission  because  of  reactor  plant 
failure.  ^^    „ 

It  our  navy  Is  to  keep  Its  lead  over  the  Rus- 
sians in  thU  era  of  tight  budgets,  we  must 
get  the  most  for  our  money.  That  being  so, 
surely  the  time  has  come  to  build  nuclear 
warships  Instead  of  arguing  over  their 
merits— which  have  now  been  amply  proven. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

No  doubt  both  labor  and  management  see 
areas  of  possible  agreement,  but  I  do  not 
think  either  will  give  ground  with  no  as- 
surance whatsoever  that  some  concession  will 
be  given  by  the  other  side. 

I  am  very  optimistic  that  a  confrontation 
such  as  I  am  recommending  could  set  the 
scene  for  meaningful  discussion,  compromise, 
and,  hopefully,  a  settlement. 

With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  remain 
Respectfully  yours, 

ARNOLD    OUMEN. 


Tribnte  to  Francis  Cardinal  Spellman 

HON.  JAMES  J.  DELANEY 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  27,  1968 


Copper  Strike 
HON.  ARNOLD  OLSEN 

or    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  27,  1968 


Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of 
the  urgency  of  the  copper  strike.  I  have 
again  written  to  the  President  urging 
that  he  call  together  the  parties  con- 
cerned In  an  attempt  to  get  them  to  rec- 
oncile their  differences  as  recommended 
by  his  fact  finding  commission. 

The  plight  of  the  miners  and  the  eco- 
nomic situation  In  my  district  is  so  des- 
perate that  I  would  urge  any  and  all  of 
my  colleagues  whose  district  Is  affected 
by  the  strike  to  also  contact  the  Presi- 
dent as  I  have  done  in  the  following 
letter:  „^  ,„„ 

PEBRtTABT  26,  1968. 

The  PREsroENT, 
The  White  House. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  pREsmENr:  Although  the 
proposals  of  the  special  Advisory  Panel  on 
the  copper  strike  have  been  rejected  and  the 
deadlock  appears  to  continue,  I  have  reason 
to  believe  the  Panel's  recommendations  could 
still  be  used  as  a  basis  to  begin  negotiations. 

I  respectfully  urge  that  you  consider 
calling  together  representatives  of  labor  and 
Industry  with  you  and  the  three  panel  mem- 
bers at  the  White  House.  I  believe  It  Is  un- 
fair to  expect  one  side  or  the  other  to  accept 
the  Panel's  proposals  unilaterally.  Such  a 
concession  would  surely  place  those  who  ac- 
cept at  a  disadvantage  In  any  negotiations 
which  would  follow. 

CXIV 278 — ^Part  4 


Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
people  throughout  this  Nation  and  the 
world  mourned  the  passing  last  Decem- 
ber of  one  of  the  worid's  great  religious 
leaders,  His  Eminence  Francis  Cardinal 
Spellman.  archbishop  of  New  York. 

On  February  22.  in  New  York  City, 
there  was  a  memorial  tribute  to  the 
Cardinal,  and  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
the  Members'  attention  an  address  by 
Mr"  Charles  H.  Silver,  consultant  to  the 
mayor  of  New  York  City,  on  that  occa- 
sion. Mr.  Silver  forcefully  brings  out  one 
of  the  cardinal's  most  endearing  quali- 
ties—his  love  for  his  fellow  man. 

It  would  be  inspiring,  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
this  day  and  age  if  more  and  more  people 
throughout  the  world  would  emulate  the 
brotherly  love  so  well  demonstrated  by 
the  cardinal. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks. 
Mr.  Silver's  speech  follows: 

Brotherhood  in  Action 
(Address  by  Hon.  Charles  H.  Sliver  at  memo- 
rial   tribute    for    His    Eminence    Francis 
Cardinal  Spellman,  February  22,  1968) 
There   Is   a  bond   of   friendship — perhaps 
more  than  friendship  in  the  rare  and  won- 
derful ties  of  loyalty  and  understanding — 
that  can  grow  between  two  men. 

It  was  such  a  friendship  that  I  enjoyed 
with  HU  Eminence  for  more  than  a  score  of 

years. 

As  I  go  about  my  daUy  tasks,  there  are  so 
many  reminders  of  the  causes  we  worked  for 
together,  the  things  we  tried  to  accom- 
plUh  .  .  .  that  It  is  impossible  not  to  re- 
member him  at  almost  any  hour  of  every 

dSLV 

But  it  is  not  easy  to  put  these  cherished 
recollections  Into  words. 

You  have  heard  the  Cardinal  referred  to  aa 
a  "simple  man."  The  term  U  misleading. 
Perhaps  It  would  be  more  proper  to  describe 
him  as  a  "direct"  man. 

It  was  his  love  of  people  that  set  him 
above  and  apart  from  any  routine  concept 
of  the  usual  Prince  of  the  Church.  Many  a 
priest  Is  imbued  with  a  profound  and  sin- 
cere love  for  his  Creator.  Cardinal  Spellman 
also  had  that  love— but  more  than  this— 
and  moat  of  all— he  had  a  love  of  people. 

He  moved  easily,  but  not  conspicuously, 
through  the  prescribed  and  solemn  patterns 
of  ceremony  and  tradition.  He  mingled  with 
the  great  on  the  highest  levels  of  govern- 
ment And  yet.  It  was  his  local  ministry  that 
pleased  him  most.  He  loved  hU  people.  He 
was  impatient  with  the  obligations  of  his 
powerful  office  when  they  interfered  with 
opportunities  to  meet  his  neighbors  and  to 
serve  the  members  of  his  parish. 

He  was— and  enjoyed  being— an  unpreten- 
tious New  England  clergyman,  conscien- 
tiously pursuing  the  vocation  that  fate  and 
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ability  had  called  upon  him  to  play  as  head 
of  the  world's  wealthiest,  most  cosmopolitan 
archdiocese. 

Loyal  to  his  subordinates,  he  earned  more 
loyalty  than  one  man  ever  needed.  He  rarely 
gave  orders  and  usually  expressed  his  au- 
thority by  seeking  advice,  suggestion,  cor- 
rection or  admonition. 

He  was  always  available.  I  never  knew 
anyone  with  a  good  cause  who  found  It  im- 
possible to  see  him. 

He  lived  a  life  of  "good  causes. 

There  was  a  time,  my  friends,  when  the 
new  State  of  Israel  needed  his  help  after 
victoriously  ending  a  nightmare  of  constant 
attack  by  five  Arab  enemies. 

It  was  an  AprU  day  in  1949,  and  we  walked 
outdoors  together.  I  mentioned  that  I  had 
been  asked  to  learn  what  position  he  would 
take  in  the  matter  of  Israel's  application  for 
membership  in  the  United  Nations.  I  told 
him  that  his  endorsement  would  mean  a 
great  deal  In  that  crucial  hour. 

He  said,  "Charlie,  I  am  all  for  It." 

I  said,  "I  felt  you  would  be.  Your  Emi- 
nence, will  you  Issue  a  stetement  to  that 

effect?" 

And  then  he  answered,  "I  will  do  some- 
thing that  may  mean  a  great  deal  more." 

He  said  that  he  would  call  on  several  of 
his  very  good  friends  In  the  South  American 
countries  and  share  with  them  his  fond  wish 
that  Israel  be  elected  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Well,  my  friends,  for  a  moment  my  heart 
seemed  to  stop  beating.  It  was  such  a  ter- 
rific gesture  of  support.  He  had  made  It 
without  a  moment's  hesitation— and  it  was 
much  more  than  a  gesture.  He  meant  every 

word.  ,  .^ 

You  can  Imagine  the  things  I  felt  aa  we 
strolled  quietly  together  there  on  Fifth 
Avenue.  . 

That  very  night,  HU  Eminence  began  to 
make  contact  with  delegates  and  persons  of 
the  highest  Importance  In  each  country. 

The  rest  Is  history.  .  .  . 

When  the  dramatic  vote  was  taken.  Israel 
became  the  59th  member  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, winning  by  almost  exactly  the  same 
number  of  countries  to  which  His  Eminence 
had  gone  for  assistance  Ui  furthermg  our 
cause.  _  ,      . 

I  recall  other  afternoons,  my  dear  friends, 
when  the  Cardinal's  health  was  perfect,  and 
we  went  for  these  outings  at  least  twice  a 

week.  ^  ._      . 

There  was  one  particular  Saturday,  about 
five  o'clock,  and  we  had  strolled  from  his 
home  at  Madison  Avenue  and  50th  Street  up 
Fifth  Avenue  to  79th.  Coming  back,  he 
turned  to  me  and  asked : 

"CharUe,  are  you  tired?" 

"Not  particularly,"  I  answered. 

"Good,"  he  said.  "Let's  walk  over  to  Park 
Avenue  between  58th  and  69th  Streets. 
There's  a  movie  house  I  want  to  show  you. 
We  may  buy  it  to  rebuild  as  a  chapel.  I  want 
to  know  If  you  think  It's  a  proper  place  for 

one." 

When  we  reached  59th  Street,  the  lighU 
were  against  us.  As  we  stood  waiting  on  the 
sidewalk,  I  said: 

"Your  Eminence,  this  Is  a  wonderful  coun- 
try we're  living  in.  Here  you  are,  a  Prince  of 
your  Church,  and  I  was  just  elected  Presi- 
dent of  Congregation  B'nal  Jeshurun,  and 
you— the  Cardinal— are  asking  me— a  Jew— 
If  this  Is  the  right  place  to  build  a  chapel. 
Where  eUe  could  this  happen  anywhere  In 
the  world,  but  here  in  America?" 

These  walks  became  a  kind  of  good  will 
mission.  He  returned  every  greeting  with  a 
smile,  a  handshake  and  a  "thank  you." 

His  memory  was  remarkable.  One  after- 
noon, we  encountered  an  aging  lady,  shab- 
bily dressed.  The  years  had  not  been  kind 
to  her— but  His  Eminence  knew  her  at  once 
as  a  housekeeper  who  had  worked  In  the 
home  of  a  friend  In  Boston— years  before— 
when  he  waa  Just  a  youngster  at  schooL 
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H«  KTMtwl  her  wltb  tb«  warmth  And 
courtesy  on«  mlgbt  h«»«  accorded  ft  queen. 
M  they  talked  together,  the  yeare  seemed  to 
■Up  awey  from  her  face  She  wae  young  again. 
Chatting  with  a  dear  friend  from  daye  long 
paat. 

Her  amlle  aa  be  left  waa  ample  ret\im  for 
the  regard  the  had  been  aooorded  by  thU 
great  man  who  walked  humbly  with  bU 
Ood — and  with  hi*  people  that  he  loved  so 
dearly. 

— And  I  remember  hie  rich  and  splendid 
sense  of  buraor. 

There  waa  the  day  Vice  President  Hum- 
phrey waa  a  luncheon  guest  at  the  Cardinal's 
home. 

As  he  was  getting  Into  hU  ooat,  be  re- 
marked to  the  Cardinal: 

"You  know.  Tour  Eminence.  I  admire  these 
Catholic  prizefighters.  I  noUce  that  Just  be- 
fore they  begin — they  croes  themselves  when 
they  get  Into  the  ring.  Does  it  really  do  any 
gtood'" 

"Yes,  It  does."  the  Cardinal  anawered.  "but 
they  have  to  have  a  punch  to  go  with  It " 
His  Eminence  was  the  recipient  of  many 
high  hopora — but  there  was  no  token  of  es- 
teem given  to  *»'"»  *>y  »  grateful  city  that 
could  compare  with  his  own  great  gifts  to 
the  people  of  New  York. 

He  was  a  builder  of  schools  and  of  hoepl- 
tals.  constantly  crusading  for  better  educa- 
tional opportunities,  the  spiritual  architect 
of  a  vast  elementary  and  secondary  school 
system  as  well  as  numerous  colleges  and 
universities. 

He  was  a  builder  of  morale.  When  the 
United  States  entered  World  War  n.  His 
Eminence.  In  the  role  of  military  vicar,  be- 
gan his  yearly  Journeys  to  the  combat  aonea. 
however  remote  they  might  be  and  whatever 
the  risk  he  must  take. 

Only  a  few  months  ago,  at  the  Alfred  E. 
Smith  Memorial  Foundation  Dinner,  His 
Eminence  was  discussing  plans  to  spend  the 
holidays  with  the  boys  at  the  fighting  front. 
But  this  time  he  added: 
"I  will  certainly  be  on  my  way  to  them — 
or  to  heaven  ' 

His  Eminence — almoet  to  the  end — 
thought  nothing  of  working  18  hours  a  day — 
day  after  day.  He  said  once  with  a  grin 

•I  dont  get  to  bed  very  early — so,  instead 
of  saying  my  night  prayers.  I  say  my  mom- 
nlng  prayers  twice." 

And  now,  so  many  memorlee  come  flooding 
back. 

I  recall  the  night  when  Preeldent  Zalman 
Shazar  of  Israel,  tired  and  ill.  on  a  long 
visit  to  the  Umted  States,  could  not  accept 
the  Invitation  to  dine  with  the  Cardinal  at 
his  home. 

The  Cardinal  understood.  He  always  under- 
stood A  meeeage  soon  came — asking  whether 
the  President  of  Israel  felt  well  enough  to 
have  His  Eminence  come  Instead  to  call  upon 
him  at  his  hotel. 

I  shall  never  forget  that  evening  when  I 
escorted  the  Cardinal  on  his  vUlt  to  the 
President  of  Israel  They  talked  of  conditions 
In  the  Holy  Land  and  the  chances  for  war 
and  peace.  When  the  evening  ended,  they 
were  very,  very  good  friends.  Indeed. 

I  recall  an  earlier  occasion — when  Chlam 
Weitzman.  then  Preeldent  of  Israel,  Abba 
Eban  and  I  were  Invited  to  dine  with  the 
Cardinal.  Weitzman  was  almost  totally  blind. 
When  their  historic  meeting  was  over,  the 
Cardinal  Insisted  that  he.  himself,  walking 
arm-in-arm  with  Weitzman.  guide  his  steps 
until  we  were  back  at  the  Waldorf. 

Just  last  year.  Abba  Eban  recalled  my 
friendship  with  His  Eminence  at  the  time 
that  a  resolution  was  Introduced  by  Russia 
In  the  United  Nations  to  censure  Israel  for 
aggression — one  of  the  grimmest  Jokes  In  all 
International  dlplomacv 

The  suocees  of  such  a  censure  vote — unjust 
and  Inexcusable  as  It  was — could  still  have 
embarrassed  Israel  Ambassador  Sban  asked 
me  to  Intercede  with  His  Eminence  In  the 
hope  that  he  would  again  enlist  the  aid  of 
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his  friends  among  the  South  American  coun- 
tries. 

HUtory  has  a  way  of  repeating  Itself— es- 
pecially when  entrusted  to  someone  as  wise 
and  influential  as  HU  Eminence. 

And  hUtory  did  repeat  Itself!  The  Cardi- 
nal marshalled  the  same  solid  block  of  votes 
that  ushered  Israel  into  the  family  of  na- 
tions In  1949  They  again  responded  to  his 
call — and  protected  the-  honor  of  a  coura- 
geous land  in  Its  almost  Incredible  hour  of 
victory. 

Members  of  the  Jewish  Faith,  and  Indeed, 
of  every  faith,  have  reason  to  honor  the  name 
and  to  mourn  the  memory  of  Francis  Cardi- 
nal Spellman. 

At  this  time — In  this  place — It  Is  of  signifi- 
cance to  recall  that  when  he  was  appointed 
Archbishop  of  New  York,  HU  Eminence  de- 
clared : 

"My  completely  abeorblng  Interest  will  be 
the  salvation  of  souls — including  all.  And  the 
welfare  of  my  fellow  man — excluding  none." 
Tonight,  we  have  met  In  a  building  on 
whose  face  are  carved  the  words  "Brother- 
hood In  AcUon "  ThU  phrase  Itself  could 
serve  as  the  touchstone  and  total  expression 
of  Cardinal  Spellmans  long  and  rewarding 
career — his  meaningful  mission  as  a  servant 
of  Ood. 

He  was.  Indeed.  In  every  breath  of  his  be- 
ing— brotherhood  In  action.  And  he  will  never 
cease  to  be.  For  such  a  man  can  never  die. 
He  Uvea  In  the  confident  smile  of  the  aged 
and  the  poor  who  know  that  there  are  some 
who  care — and  that,  because  of  His  Emi- 
nence, others  will  be  inspired  to  carry  on  the 
work  he  began. 

He  lives  In  the  wondering  eyes  of  a  little 
child,  guided  through  the  perilous  begin- 
ning of  life  at  a  friendly  orphanage  created 
by  his  charity  and  compassion. 

He  lives  in  every  Catholic  hospital  where 
the  111  and  needy  are  comforted  and  healed 
His  spirit   walks   the  aisle  of   every   paro- 
chial school. 

And,  somehow.  I  feel  that  his  friendly  pres- 
ence Is  here — with  xu  now — to  walk  the  aisles 
of  this  very  meeting. 

I  can  see  him  as  If  he  were  standing  beside 
iQe — very  warm,  very  human,  always  cheer- 
ful .  .  eyes  sparkling  ...  a  witty  observa- 
tion ready  on  his  lips  ...  his  hands  reach- 
ing up  In  their  familiar  greeting  a  greet- 
ing for  all  the  world  and  Ito  people — a  greet- 
ing to  transcend  any  narrow  borders  of  race 
or  creed.  Joining  all  men  In  the  goodneas  of 
Ood  and  the  hope  of  universal  peace. 

And  we  return  this  greeting  from  beyond 
life — not  only  In  appreciation  of  unforget- 
table and  cherished  friendship — but  for  so 
many  acts  of  charity,  loyalty,  understanding, 
patriotism  and  fellowship. 

The  men.  women  and  children  of  oxir  city 
win  never  forget  hU  long  and  fruitful  years 
of  service. 

We  win  never  forget  the  gift  and  example 
of  a  life  whose  eternal  testament  are  the 
great  monuments  of  learning,  healing  and 
hope — his  legacy  to  the  people  of  New  York — 
to  the  people  of  my  faith  and  of  every  faith — 
to  the  world — to  you  and  me— and  to  all 
mankind. 

But  the  greatest  legacy  of  all  Is  the  lesson 
of  his  Ufe  Itself — thU  great,  good  man  whom 
we  have  lost — and  yet  shaU  never  lose. 

HU  life  Itself  was  shaped  like  some  rare  and 
precious  Jewel  In  the  crown  of  hU  Creator. 

How  proud  his  mother  would  have  been 
his  mother  who  uttered  thU  fervent  prayer 
when  her  son  was  consecrated  a  bishop  some 
three  decades  ago: 

"Ood  bless  and  guide  my  boy.  Keep  him 
good.  Keep  him  humble." 
He  tooj  good. 
He  wa*  humble. 

— And,  outside  the  soaring  cathedral,  mul- 
titudes of  the  lowly  bowed  In  sorrow  and 
wept  bitterly  at  their  bereavement. 

— And,  Inside,  where  he  had  preached  so 
often,  the  highest  estates  and  powers  of  the 
earth  had  sent  their  titled  heads  and  lofty 
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emissaries  to  mark  hU  greatness  and  mourn 
hU  passing. 

He  was  good. 

He  was  bumble. 

And  hU  mother  must  be  very  proud  to 

know  that  her  prayers  were  answered  In  a 
noble  life— and  In  the  loving  praise  of  the 
countless  millions  who  Inhabit  the  parish 
of  hU  heart. 

Many  will  pray  for  the  repose  of  hU  soul 
in  the  ancient  phrases  of  my  own  people: 
"YU-ga-dal,    VyU-ka-dash    Sh"mayra-bo.  • 

"May  hU  soul  be  boimd  wltb  a  bond  of  life 
Immortal  and  may  his  memory  be  for  un 
everlasting  blessing." 

— And  m  the  solemn  prayer  uttered  by 
those  of  hU  own  faith  who  mourn  a  dear  one 
so  deeply  loved: 

"Eternal  rest  grant  unto  him.  O  Lord— 
and  let  perpetual  light  shine  upon  him. ' 

Amen. 


Federal    Aid? — A    Distressinc    Question 
for  Local  Aothoritiet 


.i 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or    ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  27.  1968 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  distressing  decisions  facing 
those  who  are  responsible  for  the  admin- 
istration of  State  and  local  government 
in  America  today  is  that  concerning  the 
acceptance  of  Federal  aid.  On  the  one 
hand  there  is  the  appealing  argument 
that  local  authorities  should  accept  for 
their  citizens  anything  that  is  available 
and  free.  Running  counter  to  this  sug- 
gestion is  the  strong  traditional  Ameri- 
can reliance  on  individual  initiative  and 
local  effort. 

An  example  of  this  difficult  dilemma 
can  be  seen  in  the  recent  action  of  the 
Streamwood,  111.,  library  board  in  the 
12th  Illinois  Congressional  District 
which  I  represent.  The  Streamwood 
library  board  decided  to  decline  Federal 
aid  by  a  tie  vote  of  3  to  3.  The  president 
of  the  Streamwood  library  board.  Mr.  Sid 
Cato.  cast  the  deciding  vote,  as  recorded 
In  the  January  17,  1968.  edition  of  the 
Hanover  Township  Times. 

I  bring  this  action  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  suggest  that  it  is  a  good 
reason  for  the  development  of  some  form 
of  Federal  revenue  sharing.  If  the  funds 
which  find  their  way  so  readily  to  Wash- 
ington could  be  returned  to  our  localities 
for  local  needs  without  the  necessity  of 
Federal  redtape.  delay,  control,  direction. 
and  the  other  impositions  of  the  central 
government,  so  obnoxious  and  oppressive 
to  our  self-reliant  citizenry,  I  am  sure 
that  Americans  would  move  forward 
much  more  quickly  to  solve  the  problems 
of  our  times. 

FzDDUL  Am  Vbtoto  bt  SrarAjiwooD  Libiiabt 
Boaas;  Cato  Tns  Vote 

Streamwood'8  Ubrary  board  thU  week  dealt 
federal  aid  for  the  new  library  a  knockout 
punch. 

The  village  U  planning  a  spring  referendum 
for  construction  of  a  new  Ubrary.  Total  cost 
has  not  yet  been  set. 

Federal  construction  grants,  administered 
by  the  state,  are  avaUable  for  up  to  25  per 
cent  of  the  buUdlng  cost. 

Saturday,  the  board  voted  on  the  Federal 
aid  proposal ,  after  year  long  preparation  that 
entaUed  gathering  facta  on  the  subject  from 
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a  variety  of  sources;  meeting  with  the  repre- 
gentotlve  of  the  state  librarian's  office  who 
helps  admlnUter  the  granta;  and  pinpointing 
the  Umetoble  for  filing  for  aid.  ^  „       , 

■It  wont  put  a  cent  In  the  pocketa  of 
Streamwood  taxpayers,  and  It  won't  change 
things  a  bit  In  Washington,  but  I'm  opposed 
to  federal  financial  aid  for  our  new  library, 
gald  Sid  Cato,  president. 

HU  vote  against  federal  aid  created  a 
three-to-three    tie.    thereby    defeating    the 

move.  ^  ^ 

By  the  same  three-to-three  vote,  a  sub- 
sequent moUon  calling  for  "lowering  the  total 
cost  of  the  new-buUdlng  project  by  the 
amount  of  a  Federal  grant." 

Joining  Cato  In  the  anti-federal  aid  vote 
were  directors  Warren  Dahl,  board  treasurer, 
who  sparked  oppoeltlon  to  such  aid,  and 
Richard  Isenberger. 

Directors  voting  for  federal  aid  were  Mrs. 
Peter  Deuel.  Mrs.  Donald  Martin  and  Mrs. 
Steven  Papp.  ^    „ 

The  board  also  voted  five  to  one  to  decline 
to  file  for  library  equalization  aid.  ThU  year, 
such  aid  win  come  from  federal  funds,  since 
the  IlUnoU  legUlature  did  not  appropriate 
funds  for  thU  purpose. 

Equalization  aid  enables  local  libraries  to 
raise  their  standards  to  establUhed  minimum 
levels.  ^  ., 

Mrs.  Martin  was  the  lone  director  voting 
for  an  equalization  grant. 
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Adopted  by  the  Young  Republican  Club  of 
Arlington,  Virginia  February  14.  1988. 
Attest: 

CLAtTDB  H.  SUTTH,  Jr.. 

Preaident. 

Cakoltn  PSKSIMiai. 

Recording  Secretary. 


Address  by  Comnistioner  Francis  Wheat, 
of  the  SEC 


Resolntion  of  Arlinfton  Yoong 
Repnblkan  Club 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or  xassachusxtts 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  27,  1968 
Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Young 
Republican  Club  of  Arlington,  Va.,  has 
requested  me  to  insert  into  the  Con- 
gressional Record  a  resolution  concern- 
ing Lithuania  adopted  by  them  Febru- 
ary 14, 1968. 

I  have  often  been  requested  by  various 
groups  In  the  past  to  introduce  resolu- 
tions expressing  their  views  on  various 
matters  and  have  been  happy  to  do  so. 
I  am  simUarly  pleased  to  introduce  the 
resolution  of  the  ArUngton  Young  Re- 
publican Club  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord: 

RXBOLtmON 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Young  Republican 
Club  of  Arlington.  Virginia:  ^,„^». 

Whereas  the  year  1988  marks  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  proclamation  of  Inde- 
pendence of  the  three  Baltic  States— Latvia. 
Lithuania,  and  Estonia;  and 

Whereas  there  e«lst  hUtorlcal,  CTiltural. 
and  famny  ties  between  the  people  of  the 
Baltic  States  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States;  and 

Whereas  the  occupation  and  subsequent 
annexation  of  the  Baltic  States  by  the  So- 
viet Union  U  violative  of  both  fundamental 
human  rlghte  and  International  law  and  has 
never  been  officially  recognized  by  the  United 
States  and  other  nations  of  the  free  world; 
and 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  overwhelmingly  expressed  Ita  deep  con- 
cern for  the  pUght  of  the  Baltic  States,  there- 
fore 

The  Young  RepubUcan  Club  of  Arlington, 
Virginia  requesta  the  United  Statee  Poet  Of- 
fice Department  to  issue  a  commemorative 
stamp  to  caU  the  attention  of  the  free  world 
to  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  proclama- 
tion of  independence  of  Latvia,  Uthuanla, 
and  Estonia. 


HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNHEY 

or  cAuroamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPB««ENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  27.  1968 
Mr  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
known  Francis  Wheat,  Commissioner. 
Securities  Exchange  Commission,  for 
several  years  now.  He  is  a  very  capable, 
conscientious,  and  dedicated  pubUc 
servant  and  a  credit  to  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission.  In  addition  Com- 
missioner Wheat  is  a  polished  public 
speaker.  I  would  like  to  place  in  the  Rec- 
ord his  address  before  Town  HaU  a 
southern  California  forum  "dedicated 
to  civic  education  and  to  the  discussion 
of  public  questions."  I  believe  that  Com- 
missioner Wheat's  address,  which  fol- 
lows. Is  a  lucid  explanation  of  the  policies 
and  goals  of  the  SEC: 

What  the  SEC  Wants 
(Address  by  PrancU  M.  Wheat,  Commissioner. 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  be- 
fore Town  HaU  of  California.  Loe  Angeles, 
Calif.,  November  14,  1967) 


Thank  you  Prank.  Ladles  and  gentlemen, 
and  old  friends— fellow  members  of  Town 
Han— It's  a  privilege  to  speak  to  you— and 
a  delightful  pleasure  to  see  bo  many  old 
friends.  I  stlU  enjoy  your  weekly  newsletter 
and  can't  help  noticing  that  those  who  ad- 
dress you  seem  to  be  affected  by  an  Intan- 
Klble  influence  which  one  lover  of  the  west 
caUed  "the  geography  of  hope."  It  Is  "»  In- 
fluence I  caimot  expect  to  escape  m  a"- 
cusslng  with  you  some  of  the  alms  of  the 
SEC  For  there  U  hope  In  each  of  these 
aims:  to  strive  for  free  securities  markete,  for 
higher  corporata  standards,  for  an  efficient 
securlUes  industry,  and  for  fair  procedures 
in  the  admlnUtratlon  of  the  federal  securi- 
ties laws.  .  ^. 

Each  year,  amid  academic  pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance, the  President  of  Harvard  ad- 
dresses the  graduates  of  the  Law  School  and 
declare  them— I  quote  hU  words— "ready 
to  aid  in  the  shaping  and  application  of 
those  wise  restraints  which  made  men  free.' 
The  thought  Is  an  arresting  one.  It  has  a 
special  relevance  to  the  first  of  the  four 
alms  I  mentioned  a  moment  ago:  to  seek  at- 
tainment of  conditions  under  which  the  se- 
curities marketa  can  be  genuinely  "free," 

Two  of  these  conditions,  stated  In  the 
abstract,  are  by  now  familiar  and  accepted. 
They  are.  first,  that  adequate  and  timely  In- 
formation be  made  available  to  public  In- 
vestors, apd,  second,  that  the  pricing  func- 
tion of  the  securities  markets  be  as  little  as 
possible  affected  by  artificial  stimulation. 

Pull  disclosure  to  Investors  Is  the  corner- 
stone of  the  earliest  of  the  Federal  securities 
laws.  It  Is  also  a  concept  which  constantly 
takes  on  new  dimensions.  For  example,  the 
recent  wave  of  corporate  "tender  offers"  has 
focused  wide  attention  on  the  question 
whether  enough  information  is  provided  to 
pubUc  shareholders  who  are  the  object  of 
such  offers.  A  shareholder  must  decide 
whether  to  accept  a  tender  offer  or  to  reject 
It  and  remam  a  shareholder  of  his  company. 
Yet  he  may  not  know  the  true  Identify  of 
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those  who  would  take  control  of  hU  com- 
pany, the  nature  of  their  plans  (possibly 
including  the  company's  Uquldatlon).  or 
their  sources  of  financing,  which  might  have 
an  important  bearing  on  what  they  could 
be  expected  to  do  If  the  offer  U  successful. 
Even  apart  from  the  interest  of  particular 
shareholders,  there  U  a  question  whether 
public  confidence  In  our  business-oriented 
society  requires  that  such  Information  be 
disclosed  and  not  be  held  secret. 

A  bill  which  would  remedy  thU  disclosure 
gap.  and  which  U  co-sponsored  by  Califor- 
nia's Senator  Kuchel,  has  recently  passed  the 
Senate.  Similar  legUlatlon  U  pending  In  the 
House.  We  assUted  in  shaping  thU  legisla- 
tion In  an  effort  to  Insure  that  the  restralnta 
It  provided  did  not  exceed  those  essentlalW 
the  task,  and  vsre  hope  the  Congress  wlU 
adopt  It.  ^     , 

A  more  complex  problem  of  disclosure  deals 
with  the  quality  of  the  financial  data  con- 
tained In  prospectuses.  In  proxy  statementa, 
and  m  reporta  to  shareholders.  We  have  long 
felt  that  thU  quality  could  be  Improved  If 
the  range  of  choice  between  alternative  ac- 
counting principles  could  be  narrowed.  To 
thU  end,  we  have  sought  the  cooperation 
and.  indeed,  the  leadership  of  the  American 
Institute  of  CPA'B  and  Its  Accounting  Prin- 
ciples Board.  Our  own  powers  over  the  pres- 
eiTtatlon  of  financial  Information  we  have 
largely  held  In  reserve.  I  might  Illustrate  our 
relationship  with  the  American  Institute 
with  a  brief  story.  It's  about  the  response 
made  by  Mary  Garden  when  a  friend  had 
the  temerity  to  wonder  out  loud  about  her 
new  strapless  govm.  "It's  held  up  by  your  self 
restraint.  Mr.  Depew," 

How  confident  can  you  be  In  the  latest 
reported  earnings  per  share  of  your   com- 
pany'  Are  you   aware,  without  painstaking 
analysU,  of  the  probable  diluting  effect  on 
this  earnings  figure  of  outetandlng  options 
and  convertible  securities?  If  there  are  Im- 
portant subsidiaries  In  the  picture,  do  the 
financial   statementa   reflect   the  resulta   of 
their  operations,  either  In  consolidation  or 
otherwise?  Arc  you  fully  advised  of  the  Im- 
pact on  the  company's  earnings  of  extraordi- 
nary Items  not  expected  to  recur  In  normal 
operations?  Is  the  long  term  cost  of  pension 
benefits  fairly  reflected  In  each  year's  results. 
In  these  and  other  areas,  most  Investors  are 
better  informed  today  than  they  were  three 
years   ago.   thanks   to  a   series  of   opinions 
published     by    the    Accounting    Principles 
Board.  Based  on  this  record.  I  think  we  can 
expect  financial  statementa  to  be  Increas- 
ingly useful  to  the  ordinary  investor  as  well 
as  to  the  professional  analyst.  The  nation's 
stockholders  owe  a  real  debt  of  gratitude  to 
the  leaders  of  the  American   Institute  for 
their  able  and  constructive  efforts. 

Sometimes  the  information  publicly  avail- 
able on  a  company's  affairs  may  be  grossly 
misleading  In  the  Ught  of  knowledge  we  have 
acquired.  It  may  even  be  entirely  nonexist- 
ent. Such  situations  are  InconsUtent  with 
the  concept  of  a  free  market. 

One   of   our    most   important   disclosure 
powere  U  the  authority  temporarily  to  sus- 
pend all  trading  undw  such  clrcimiatances. 
We  are  trying  to  develop  better  techniques 
for  obtaining,  and  publicizing  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  accurate  Information  about  a  com- 
pany whose  securiUee  are  subject  to  a  trading 
suspension.  An  incident  occvirred  here  In  Los 
Angeles  last  spring  which  may  have  set  a 
record  In  thU  respect.  A  tender  offer  for  the 
stock  of  J.  J.  Newberry  Co.  was  advertised 
m  the  Loe  Angeles  nmes.  The  market  Im- 
mediately roee  In  response.  Information  came 
to    us    indicating    strong    doubt    that    the 
tenderer  had  funds  to  back  up  his  offer.  Un- 
believable as  It  may  seem,  our  investigation 
showed  that  the  author  of  the  tender  offer 
had  apparently  conjured  up  the  offer  during 
a  casual  conversation  on  the  golf  course  with 
two  friends.  We  acted  promptly  to  suspend 
trading  Our  staff  then  went  to  work  around 
the  clock  to  prepare  an  mjvmctlve  complaint 
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which  would  dlMsloM  to  the  world  what  w« 
then  knew  to  be  true.  Within  twenty-four 
hours  the  complaint  waa  on  file,  the  principal 
defendant  had  consented  to  a  decree,  and 
trading  wa«  permitted  to  resume.  \infett«red 
by  erroneous  lnfonn»tlon. 

These  examples  are  only  Illustrative,  but 
they  show  that  the  facets  of  a  full  dU- 
closure  policy  are  Infinitely  varied.  One  aspect 
that  needs  attention  consists  of  the  varloiu 
ways  m  which  publicly  held  companies  re- 
port periodically  to  the  Commission  and  to 
investors  Another  has  to  do  with  tradlUonal 
prospectus  requirements — when  these  are 
applicable  and  when  an  exemption  may  be 
available,  particularly  In  so-called  "private 
offerings"  and  some  types  of  business  oom- 
blnAtlons.  This  Is  not  always  a  simple  matter 
to  determine,  and  brings  to  mind  Justice 
Holmes'  wise  counsel  that  "the  tendency  of 
the  law  must  always  be  to  narrow  the  field  of 
unoertalnty  ••  We  are  about  to  begin  a  study 
aimed  at  better  coordination  of  these  dis- 
closure rules.  While  seeking  faster  dissemi- 
nation of  Information  wbtfe  this  is  needed, 
we  will  try  to  reduce  the  burden  of  paper- 
work whpre  we  can.  As  an  earnest  of  our 
Intent,  we.  expect  very  soon  to  announce  a 
new  and  greatly  condensed  registration  form 
for  certain  publicly  held  companies.  These 
are  companies  whose  stability  and  reporting 
history  provide  assurance  that  investors 
win  have  the  essential  InfonnaOon  on  which 
to  base  their  private  decisions. 

A  free  market  Is  not  possible  without  well 
Informed  buyers  and  sellers.  Neither  can  It 
be  achieved  If  artlflcal  factors  Influence  the 
movement  of  prices.  In  recognition  of  this 
elementary  truth,  the  Federal  securities  laws 
enjoin  the  Commission.  In  broadest  language, 
to  pursue  and  prevent  fraud  and  manipula- 
tion. 

We  BtUl  contend  occasionally  with  the 
crude  manipulative  schemes  of  an  earlier 
era:  pooling  operations,  "painting  the  tape", 
and  other  devices,  accompanied  by  the 
spreading  of  false  nunors.  Such  operations 
always  make  good  headlines  Problems  of  far 
greater  subtlety  have  arisen  In  recent  years. 
The  potential  eflect  of  short-term  trading 
by  powerful  Institutions  Is  a  matter  of  Im- 
mediate concern  and  careful  study.  Another 
Interesting  and  complex  problem  arises  when 
a  publicly-held  corporation  purchases  signifi- 
cant quantities  of  Its  own  shares.  In  1966  we 
estimate  that  corporations  with  securities 
listed  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  spent 
over  a  billion  dollars  for  thU  purpose,  con- 
trasted with  just  over  400  million  dollars 
ten  years  earlier. 

Last  year  the  Commission  filed  an  unprece- 
dented action  against  a  well-known  corix>ra- 
tlon.  We  charged  that  purchases  of  Its  stock 
by  Its  own  employees'  stock  bonus  trust,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Its  principal  ofQcers,  had 
been  deliberately  made  to  Inflate  the  market 
price  of  lU  stock.  The  alleged  purpose  of  the 
manipulation  was  to  reduce  the  nuntber  of 
shares  the  company  had  to  Issue  In  corpo- 
rate acqulslUons,  which  depended  upon  a 
formula  related  to  market  price — the  higher 
the  price  during  a  selected  period,  the  fewer 
the  number  of  shares  that  had  to  be  given 
to  the  sellers.  Thm  evidence  showed  that  the 
trust  acquired  in  a  single  30-day  formula  pe- 
riod, over  half  the  stock  it  purchased  In  an 
entlrs  year.  Buying  was  often  concentrated 
In  the  last  half  hour  of  trading  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange,  when  It  could  be  ex- 
pected to  have  maximum  Impact  on  the  pub- 
lished "last  sale"  price  of  the  stock. 

The  company  consented  to  a  permanent 
Injunction.  Its  terms  specified  the  conditions 
under  which  fxirther  purchases  would  take 
place.  These  Included  a  restriction  against 
"leading"  the  market,  or  purchasing  shares 
either  at  the  opening  or  within  one  hour  of 
the  close;  a  prohibition  against  the  use  of 
more  than  one  broker  at  a  time;  and  a  limi- 
tation of  total  purchases  to  a  specified  per- 
centage of  both  dally  and  weekly  exchange 
volume,  unless  such  purchases  wers  both 
unsolicited  and  priTatety  negotlatsd. 
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Is  It  practicable  to  adopt  somswrbat  simi- 
lar restrlcUons  for  all  pubUcly  held  corpora- 
tions? A  definite  set  of  rules  would  remove 
the  uncertainty  which  breeds  lax  standards 
and.  In  a  sense,  penalizes  those  who  prac- 
tice caution.  Rules  of  such  breadth  of  ap- 
plication are  not  easily  drawn.  It  Is  par- 
ticularly hard  to  develop  a  workable  quan- 
tity limitation  for  purchases  by  companies 
whose  shares  are  not  listed  on  a  stock  ex- 
change, since  Information  on  trading  vol- 
ume In  the  over-the-counter  market  Is 
unfortxmately  unavailable.  The  patient  ef- 
forts of  our  staff,  however,  have  brought  mm 
close  to  the  day  when  a  rule  can  be  pro- 
posed, and  X  believe,  a  significant  protection 
afforded  to  the  public  securities  markets. 

In  seeking  the  goal  of  free  markets  there 
Is  much  to  be  gMaad  by  what  has  been  called 
"cooperative  regulation".  The  potential  has 
always  existed  for  such  cooperation  between 
the  Federal  government  and  the  states,  and 
In  some  cases  it  Is  realized  to  a  much  greater 
degree  than  In  others.  Protection  of  In- 
vestors has  long  been  a  vital  function  of 
state  government  In  California,  more  so,  I 
believe,  than  in  any  other  state.  Men  of  the 
highest  professional  ability  and  standing 
have  occupied  and  now  occupy  the  office  of 
Commissioner  of  Corporations.  That  such 
men  should  recognize  the  possibility  of  Im- 
proving existing  law  Is  hardly  surprising.  It 
Is  a  pleasure  to  note  that  your  present  Com- 
missioner of  Corporations,  assisted  by  a  dis- 
tinguished group  of  men  whom  he  has  ap- 
pointed to  advise  him.  has  just  finished 
drafting  a  completely  new  corporate  securi- 
ties law  for  California  which  is  certain  to 
create  nationwide  Interest. 

This  Is  no  time  to  try  to  describe  the  fea- 
tures of  the  proposed  new  law.  but  (t  skill- 
fully avoids  unnecessary  duplication  of  the 
S.E.C.'b  regulatory  effort,  while  preserving 
traditional  standards  of  protection  for  In- 
vestors. It  exemplifies  creative  federalism  at 
lUbest. 

More  and  more  Amerlcaiu  are  becoming  In- 
vestors In  securities — over  21  million  at  the 
latest  count.  Including  over  2  million  In  Cali- 
fornia alone.  A  second  objective  of  the  S.E.C. 
concerns  the  standards  of  conduct  of  those 
who  manage  the  resources  these  investors 
have  provided.  Fortunately,  Improvements  In 
disclosure,  and  development  of  better  weap- 
ons against  manipulation  and  fraud,  both 
serve  Indirectly  to  encourage  higher  corporate 
standards.  For  example,  when  a  corporation's 
assets  exceed  a  million  dollars,  and  Its  share- 
holders number  over  five  hundred.  It  must 
register  with  us.  It  must  disclose  for  public 
gaze — and  bring  that  disclosure  up-to-date  at 
intervals  thereafter — all  material  loans, 
leases,  sales,  and  other  dealings  between  It 
and  Its  officers  and  directors.  These  are  the 
sorts  of  transactions  most  likely  to  Involve 
over-reaching.  Fortunately  they  have  a* 
"shrinking"  quality  when  brought  to  light. 
It  Is  not  unusual  for  a  company's  Initial 
registration  statement  to  disclose  as  It  must 
a  series  of  past  transactions  of  this  kind,  and 
then  voluntarily  to  state  that  the  directors 
have  changed  Its  policy,  so  that  loans  to  man- 
agement, or  other  specified  types  of  dealings 
Involving  a  conflict  of  Interest,  will  no  longer 
be  authorized. 

Two  years  ago  we  brought  suit  against  a 
large,  publicly-held  corporation  and  certain 
of  Its  officers,  directors,  and  key  employees. 
It  was  alleged  In  the  complaint  that  the  In- 
dividual defendants  had  violated  federal  law 
when  they  purchased  the  company's  stock  on 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  and  acquired 
calls  on  that  stock,  at  a  time  when  they  pos- 
sessed secret  knowledge  of  the  discovery  of 
an  ore  body  of  great  potential.  The  final  out- 
come of  this  case — stUl  on  appeal — remains 
In  doubt.  It  has,  however,  resulted  in  much 
productive  thought  regarding  the  obligations 
of  so-called  corporate  "Insiders"  when  they 
purchase  and  sell  the  securities  of  their  com- 
panies in  the  public  market.  Written  policies 
have  been  adopted  by  a  number  of  oorpora- 
Uons  designed  to  Inhibit  ths  kinds  of  dsal- 
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Ings  In  their  shares  which  gave  rise  to  our 
lawsuit.  An  especially  valuable  contribution 
to  the  evolution  of  higher  corporate  stand- 
ards was  made  by  the  New  York  Stock  EIx- 
change  In  a  thoughtful  bulletin,  published 
late  In  1965,  entitled  "The  Corporate  Director 
and  the  Investing  Public."  In  the  words  of 
the  Exchange : 

"Corporate  officials  should  wait  until  after 
the  release  of  earnings,  dividends,  or  other 
lmp>ortant  developments,  has  appeared  In  the 
press  before  making  a  purchase  or  sale.  This 
permits  the  news  to  be  widely  disseminated 
and  negates  the  Inference  that  officials  had 
an  Inside  advantage  .  .  .  The  same  consider- 
ations apply  to  the  families  or  dose  asso- 
ciates of  officers  and  directors,  wh6  are  often 
presumed  to  have  preferential  acceaa  to  In- 
formation. As  far  as  the  public  Is  concerned, 
these  also  are  Insiders." 

This  bort  of  statement,  coming  from  a 
non-government  source,  is  good — and  much 
needed — and  there  should  be  more  like  It. 

In  one  specialized  area,  the  standards  of 
management  are  by  statute  a  matter  of  di- 
rect concern  to  the  Commission.  Since  1940. 
the  Investment  Company  Act  has  expressly 
forbidden  any  transaction  In  the  nature  of 
a  purchase,  kale,  rental  of  property  or  the 
like,  between  an  Investment  company  and 
any  of  its  affiliated  persons — such  as  Its  sep- 
arate Investment  advisory  organization — un- 
less on  application  the  Commission  finds  the 
transaction  fair  and  reasonable  and  free  from 
overreaching.  However,  the  fees  charged  to 
the  Investment  company  for  services  rend- 
ered by  affiliated  persona — the  advisory  fee. 
for  example — are  Immune  from  such  review. 
In  1940.  these  fees  were  very  small.  Today 
they  amount.  In  the  aggregate,  to  something 
In  the  neighborhood  of  $140,000,000. 

We  recently  recommended  a  change  In  the 
statute  to  establish  a  standard  for  manage- 
ment fees.  The  reason  for  this  recommenda- 
tion lies  In  the  existence  of  a  basic  conflict  of 
Interest  between  the  typical  advisory  firm 
and  the  Investment  company  which  it 
serves — a  conflict  built  Into  the  traditional 
Investment  company  structure.  Representa- 
tives of  the  advisory  flrtn  usually  act  as  the 
officers  of  the  Investment  company.  They  also 
sit  on  Its  Board  of  Directors. 

The  other  directors,  although  unaffiliated 
with  the  adviser  in  a  statutory  sense,  are 
selected  by  the  adviser.  Such  an  operating 
structure  contrasts  to  that  of  the  typical 
business  operation  whose  affairs  are  man- 
aged by  Its  own  salaried  officers  and  em- 
ployees. In  light  of  this  structure  and  the 
fiduciary  position  of  the  external  adviser,  we 
believe  It  Is  the  adviser's  duty  to  charge  the 
fund  no  more  than  reasonable  fees  for  Its 
services. 

We  have  asked,  first,  that  this  duty  be 
recognized  In  the  statute,  and,  second,  that 
a  meaningful  avenue  of  enforcement  be  pro- 
vided. We  did  not  suggest  that  the  Commis- 
sion be  given  power  to  determine  what  fees 
meet  the  test  of  reasonableness.  Instead,  It 
was  felt  proper  to  leave  this  function  to  the 
courts  where  questions  pertaining  to  the  ob- 
ligations of  fiduciaries  have  been  settled 
since  the  early  days  of  the  common  law. 
Strong  opposition  to  otir  recommendation 
has  been  voiced  by  the  fund  managers  and 
others,  and  the  decision  on  whether  or  not  to 
change  the  pattern  of  law  rests  with  the 
Congress. 

A  third  Commission  objective,  made  ur- 
gent by  the  needs  of  the  rapidly  growing  in- 
vestor population.  Is  to  foster  greater  effi- 
ciency on  the  part  of  the  securities  indus- 
try— the  firms  and  their  employees  who 
merchandise  securities  to  the  public  and  who 
handle  trading.  Efficiency  In  today's  financial 
world  centers  largely  on  automation,  which 
furnishes  perhaps  the  beet  hope  for  holding 
down  costs  to  Investors.  Efficient  and  so- 
phisticated Internal  procedures  for  securities 
flrma  are  Important  to  us  for  another  rea- 
son: they  make  possible  closer  surveillance 
by  ths  firm's  own  ofBcsrs  of  Its  salesmen  and 
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branch  officers  to  try  to  prevent  fraud  and 
manlpuUtlon.  ,  .^  .. 

seven  years  ago  the  stock  of  The  United 
States  Automatic  Merchandising  Company, 
s  new  corporate  venture,  was  heavily  sold 
by  the  salesmen  of  a  large  brokerage  firm 
in  lioe  Angeles.  After  Increasing  nlneteen- 
fold  in  six-months  time,  the  price  of  the 
shares  suddenly  collapsed  and  many  Inves- 
tors were  hurt.  After  extensive  hearings,  the 
Commission  levied  sancUons  not  only  on 
the  personnel  of  the  local  branch  office  but 
also  on  certain  of  the  top  partners  In  New 
York.  We  observed  that  the  latter  "bore  a 
heavy  responsibility"  for  failure  to  provide 
the  degree  of  careful,  long-distance  super- 
vision which  could  have  prevented  the  fraud. 
There  la  an  encouraging  sequel  to  this  epi- 
sode. Last  summer,  an  article  appeared  In  a 
national  business  magazine  bearing  the  title 
"Wall  Street's  Own  Watchdog".  It  featured 
the  work  now  being  done  by  the  Compliance 
Department  of  the  same  brokerage  firm,  and 
praised  that  firm  for  having  "one  of  the 
strongest  surveillance  departments  on  Wall 
Street." 

Nowhere  In  the  Industry  Is  there  greater 
room  for  Improved  efficiency  than  In  the 
functioning  of  the  over-the-counter  market. 
Communication  In  this  market  Is  almost  en- 
tirely by  telephone  or  teletype.  Although  a 
marvelous  oral  shorthand  has  developed 
among  the  professional  traders,  the  mecha- 
nUms  they  use  are  still  those  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury. We  have  encouraged  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Securities  Dealers  to  develop 
workable  automation  techniques  for  this  vast 
and  diffuse  market  place.  The  technology  Is 
ready  and  waiting. 

At  the  outset,  and  very  soon  it  Is  hoped, 
computers  will  be  used  to  collect  and  dis- 
seminate market-making  bids  and  offers 
which  can  be  made  to  appear  at  the  touch 
of  a  button  on  electronic  screens  In  the  of- 
fices of  subscribing  brokers.  A  second  step 
would  be  to  provide  the  mechanics  for  the 
execution  of  trades  through  the  system,  thus 
making  possible  automatic  clearing,  prepara- 
tion of  conflxmatlona  and  public  reporting  of 
volume  and  price  information  on  the  trans- 
actions of  all  who  use  the  system.  Without 
these  developments,  Investors  will  continue 
to  be  poorly  Informed  about  what  Is  going 
on  In  this  market.  Moreover,  the  much 
needed  surveillance  of  unusual  market 
changes,  which  may  be  the  fruit  of  manip- 
ulation, will  continue  to  be  an  awkward  and 
troublesome  problem. 

There  Is  a  fourth,  and  final  objective  of  the 
Commission  which  deserves  mention.  That 
objective  Is  to  handle  our  own  affairs  In  such 
a  way  that  those  on  whom  the  Federal  se- 
curities laws  Impinge  will  feel  that  they  have 
been  fairly  treated.  We  seek  mutual  respect 
between  the  regulators  and  the  regulated 
even  though  our  task  might  sometimes  ap- 
pear like  that  of  a  minister:  to  comfort  the 
afflicted  and  to  affilct  the  comforted.  Each 
Conunlssloner  Is  Involved  almost  dally  In  an 
effort  to  be  helpful  to  those  who  must  deal 
with  us.  In  a  sense,  each  of  us  regards  him- 
self as  an  ombudsman,  charged  with  making 
certain  that  what  may  appear  an  impene- 
trable maze  of  law  to  the  Inexperienced  does 
in  fact  have  a  key. 

We  are  not  always  entirely  successful.  Let 
me  Illustrate  the  problem  by  reading  ex- 
cerpts from  the  correspondence  we  had  with 
one  lawyer  in  a  small  town : 

The  first  letter  (with  names  altered)  was 
dated  In  January,  and  was  addressed  to  our 
Chicago  Regional  Office: 

"Dear  Sirs:  Mr.  John  Smith,  president  of 
Lake  City  Auto  Auctions,  has  handed  me 
your  letter  of  January  12,  to  which  please 
refer. 

"I  set  up  the  corporation  for  these  fellows. 
They  have  bought  themselves  a  lot  and  are 
aiming  to  put  up  a  place  where  used  cars  are 
auctioned  off. 

"The  boys'  intentions  were  to  sell  stock 
only  to  used  car  dealers.  I  know  this  for  a 
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fact,  because  I  set  In  on  several  of  their 
mee'ungs  when  they  started  the  corporation 
last  September.  Of  course.  I  suppose  they 
could  sell  stock  to  the  public  If  they  took  a 
mind  to.  There  Is  nothing  In  their  charter 
forbidding  It. 

"Now  I  frankly  tell  you  that  I  am  a  coun- 
try lawyer.  There  are  a  dozen  lawyers  In  this 
town,  and  I  would  not  give  two  cents  for 
what  all  of  us  put  together  know  about 
Federal  law.  The  reason  Is  that  each  one  of 
the  regulatory  or  administrative  agencies  of 
the  govt,  has  got  Its  own  books  of  rules  and 
regulations  and  If  a  lawyer  here  had  them, 
he  would  be  needing  a  barn  to  put  them  In, 
and  he  would  be  bankrupt  from  buying 
them.  So.  most  of  us  gave  up  on  Federal  law 
long  ago.  All  I've  got  Is  a  $3  book  on  bank- 
ruptcy. If  some  poor  fellow  comes  in  with  a 
Federal  problem,  I  tell  him  to  write  his  Con- 
gressman. There  may  be  a  copy  of  the  Securi- 
ties Act  of  1933  In  this  town,  but  I  don't 
know  who  would  have  It,  and  I  sure  don't. 

"So,  If  the  Auto  Auction  boys  are  doing 
something  you  don't  like,  you  Just  let  me 
know  what  It  Is  and  I  will  tell  them  to  quit 

"I  can't  figure  how  you  ever  even  heard  oi 
this  outfit.  I  think  their  competitors  must 
have  written  to  you.  Maybe  you  could  also 
check  on  their  competitors. 
"Yours  very  truly, 

"M.  J.  P." 
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The  second  letter  Is  dated  a  month  and 
a  half  later — 

"Dear  Sirs:  I  thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
January  29. 

"It  does  appear  that  the  stock  offering 
might  not  have  been  entirely  Intrastate,  and 
that  therefore  registration  is  required.  I  have 
wended  my  way  through  all  the  material  you 
sent  me,  and  I  think  I  fairly  comprehend  the 
substance  of  Release  Nos.  4434,  4554,  4450, 
4470,  and  the  Securities  Act  of  1933.  However. 
I  must  confess  that  the  "General  Rules  and 
Regulations"  Is  the  most  Incomprehensible 
document  that  has  ever  come  to  my  hand. 
When  I  graduated  from  law  school,  I  got  the 
highest  grade  on  the  state  bar  exam.  I  have 
an  I.Q.  of  137,  and  I  still  can't  read  this  dog- 
gone thing  and  make  any  sense  out  of  It. 
Couldn't  you  just  send  me  some  blank  forms 
to  fill  out?  Then  we  could  do  business. 
"Yours  very  truly. 

"M.  J.  P." 

There  Is.  of  course,  a  germ  of  truth  In  our 
correspondent's  disarming  comment.  Our 
rules  reflect  the  complexity  and  variety  of 
available  methods  of  financing.  We  cannot 
hope  to  convert  them  Into  pleasant  reading. 
But  an  effort  to  explain  them  Is  only  a  tele- 
phone call  away. 

These,  In  a  word,  are  some  of  the  S.E.C.'s 
goals:  to  narrow  the  Information  gap  between 
"Insiders"  and  public  Investors,  to  restrain 
artlflclal  Influence  on  the  movement  of  prices 
In  the  markets,  to  encourage  higher  corporate 
standards,  to  assist  the  development  of  a  more 
efficient  securities  Industry,  and  to  conduct 
our  own  affairs  so  that  those  who  deal  with 
us,  whether  large  and  powerful  corporations 
or  owners  of  insignificant  amounts  of  stock, 
will  have  reason  to  feel  that  their  problems 
and  legitimate  Interests  have  been  under- 
stood. 

Each  of  these  goals  Is  bound  to  the  others 
by  a  common  thread  of  policy.  That  policy  Is 
to  foster  conditions  under  which  the  rapidly 
Increasing  public  participation  In  the  owner- 
ship of  American  business  makes  sense.  We 
are  limited  by  the  boundaries  of  the  laws  we 
administer  and  properly  so.  The  Congress  de- 
liberately left  ample  room  for  significant 
contributions  on  the  part  of  others.  Such  con- 
tributions have  been  made — I  have  described 
a  few  of  them — and  more  will  come.  The 
genius  of  our  country  lies  In  the  fact  that  so 
many  of  Its  citizens  find  a  challenge  worthy 
of  their  best  efforts  In  helping  to  shape  and 
apply  "those  wise  restraints,  which  make  men 
free." 

Thank  you  very  much. 


HON.  THOI«AS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OF   MASSACHUSETTB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  27,  1968 
Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  everyone  loves  "Plshbalt."  He 
greets  you  with  an  effervescent  smile,  a 
cheery  hello,  and  a  warm  handshake, 
"Fishbait"  makes  gloomy  days  bright 
and  bright  days  brighter.  He  Is  a  truly 
loved,  helping  friend  of  so  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  particularly  re- 
member when  they  first  arrived  on  the 
scene  and  "Fishbait"  was  there  to  help 
them  to  get  settled. 

I  am  happy  to  place  In  the  Record  for 
all  to  see,  the  following  article  on 
"Fishbait"  written  by  Aldo  Bechman  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune: 

HoTTSE  Doorkeeper  CoixjRrtn.  as  His  Name 
(By  Aldo  Bechman) 
Washington,  February  24. — "Pish  Bait" 
Miller  has  devoted  most  of  his  life  to  helping 
other  people.  And  that  practice  has  paid  off 
handsomely  lor  him. 

In  the  20  years  since  Miller  first  was  elected 
doorkeeper  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  man  with  the  personaUty  almost  as 
colorful  as  his  nickname  has  become  known 
thruout  the  world  as  a  kind  of  shepherd  for 
the  world's  leaders. 

Most  of  his  day-to-day  work  Is  spent 
routinely  supervising  the  operation  of  five 
capltol  barbershops,  two  snack  bars,  two 
cloakrooms,  a  dozen  restrooms,  an  army  of 
pages,  doormen,  and  janitors. 

But  moments  of  glory  come  during  Joint 
sessions  of  Congress. 

LEADS   honored    GUEST 

For  It's  Fish  Bait  who  leads  the  honored 
guest,  whether  It  be  the  President  about  to 
deliver  a  state  of  the  Union  address  or  a 
world  leader  visiting  the  United  States,  to 
the  front  of  the  Jammed  chambers  of  the 
House. 

His  booming  Introduction.  "Mlstuh  Speak- 
er, the  President  of  the  United  States,"  has 
become  legendary,  and  television  technicians 
have  learned  to  turn  down  their  audio  mikes 
just  a  little  prior  to  the  introduction. 

Altho  only  58,  Miller  has  truly  become  a 
legend  In  his  own  time.  Stories  of  his  folksy 
approach  to  high-collar  situations  are  never 
ending. 

SERVICE    TO    MRS.    LUCE 

There  was  the  time  Mrs.  Clare  Booth  Luce 
was  about  to  enter  the  chamber  to  be  sworn 
in  as  a  member  of  Congress.  Miller  walked 
up  and  whispered  to  her,  "Mrs.  Luce.  Im  sure 
you  wouldn't  want  to  be  sworn  In  with  your 
slip  showing.  The  lady's  room  is  right  over 
here." 

In  an  Instant,  Fish  Bait  had  made  another 
lifelong  friend. 

Perhaps  the  most  discussed  coUoquy  over 
engaged  in  by  Miller  occurred  when  Britain's 
Princess  Elizabeth,  prior  to  becoming  queen, 
and  her  husband  visited  Washington  In  the 
early  19608. 

GUIDES   ROTAL   COUPLE 

Congress  wasn't  In  session  at  the  time,  so 
there  was  no  joint  session,  but  Fish  Bait 
was  given  the  Job  of  showing  the  House 
chamber  to  the  royal  couple. 

"Howdy,  Ma'am.  Nice  to  see  you."  he  said 
upon  being  Introduced. 

Then,  with  state  department  protocol  offi- 
cers cringing,  the  doorkeeper  took  the  prin- 
cess by  the  arm  and  helped  her  mount  the 
speaker's  rostrum.  As  he  stood  beside  the 
future  queen,  he  said  to  the  congregated 
officials.  "Pass  me  up  the  prince." 
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PhlUp  then  joliMd  bU  wife  and  PUh  BaU 
on  th«  rcMtrum  and  askad  wh«t  every  button 
mm  tar  before  fln*lly  deeoendlng. 
oR«  rmoTocoL  no« 

The  next  time  a  roy»l  couple  w»»  sched- 
uled to  vUlt  the  Hooae.  Miller  received  a 
terse  note  from  the  state  department 

"The  correct  way  to  address  a  royal  couple 
la  'your  highness  or  your  majesty.'  "  the  note 
said.  Then,  In  large  letters  at  the  bottom, 
was  written.  "Do  not  touch  royalty." 

Miller  today  denies  the  oft-repeated  story 
that  on  at  least  one  occasion,  he  addressed 
Elizabeth  as  "Queenle." 

He  has  escorted  every  President  to  the 
rostrum  since  Truman,  a  close  friend  with 
whom  he  shared  a  common  bond  When 
Miller  was  first  elected  minority  doorkeeper 
In  1947,  he  won  by  108  votes,  the  same  margin 
that  Truman  enjoyed  in  the  electoral  college 
after  the  hotly-contested  194B  election 

HMCALLM  OS  CAULLX 

Among  dignitaries,  who  have  addressed 
Joint  sessions  after  being  led  down  the  aisle 
by  Miller,  are  Oen.  Douglas  MacArthur.  upon 
his  return  from  Korea:  Winston  Churchill: 
Charles  de  OauUe;  and.  more  recently.  Oen. 
William  Westmoreland 

Of  his  experience  with  the  French  presl- 
deat.  MlUtr  recalled:  "At  the  time,  he  was  a 
pretty  good  guy.  He  even  acted  like  a  human 
being." 

Miller  came  to  the  nation's  capital  in  1933. 
as  a  clerk  in  the  House  poet  office.  He  was  the 
first  patronage  appointment  by  Rep.  William 
Colmer  [D..  Miss. |.  now  the  chairman  of  the 
powerful  House  rules  committee. 

Colmer.  for  whom  Miller  had  served  as  a 
driver  during  his  campaign  for  Congress,  told 
the  young  Junior  college  student  that  he 
would  have  to  help  out  In  his  office,  after 
working  in  the  post  office. 

coMcs  raoM  MiasisaiPPi 

Both  were  from  Pascagoula.  Miss.,  a  small 
community  In  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
state. 

Miller  picked  up  hla  nickname  there,  while 
working  as  a  soda  Jerk  In  a  comer  drug  store. 
The  principal  bait  for  flabermen  in  the  are* 
was  shrimp  and.  and  since  Miller  weighed 
only  75  pounds  at  the  age  of  19.  his  customers 
called  him  Alligator  Bait."  or  Flab  Bait, 
since  he  was  tiuch  a  "shrimp." 

Pish  Bait  stuck.  &lany  of  hla  closest  friends 
don't  realize  his  real  name  is  WlUlam. 

Waller  Batson.  Colmer's  admmiatratlve 
aide,  who  came  to  Washington  with  the  con- 
gressman 35  years  ago.  remembers  Miller  as  a 
young  man.  "He's  always  been  a  real  hustler," 
he  said.  "Hla  stock  in  trade  Is  knowing  how 
to  help  people.  He  enjoys  doing  things  for 
people  and  people  enjoy  him." 
Mi.  ovsB  TRs  njkcm 
"During  that  first  campaign.  Plah  Bait  was 
all  over  the  place. "  reminisced  Batson.  "He 
was  picking  up  posters,  or  shaking  hands,  or 
doing  whatever  needed  to  be  done." 

Miller  recalls  that  during  that  campaign, 
he  drove  Colmer  24.000  miles  over  the  17- 
county  district  "We  had  19  flat  tlree  because 
the  roads,  where  there  were  any.  were  awful." 
he  said. 

After  working  in  the  poetofflce  for  6V^ 
years.  Miller  got  a  Job  as  a  messenger  to  the 
doorkeeper.  And,  then,  making  more  friends 
with  each  Job.  he  became  an  asblstant  to  the 
sergeant  at  arms  for  the  House.  Finally,  In 
1947.  he  ran  for  minority  doorkeeper  and  was 
elected. 

UaM»  WITH   DSMOCBATS 

When  the  Democrats  gained  control  of 
Congress,  he  became  doorkeeper  and  has 
served  there  ever  since,  except  during  the 
Republican-controlled  83d  Congress,  when  he 
was  minority  doorkeeper. 

His  present  office  Is  down  the  hall  Just 
two  doors  from  the  postoffice,  where  he 
started  his  Capitol  hill  career. 

AJtho  his  pay  has  Jumped  from  $14A  a 
month,  which  he  drew  when  he  first  came 
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here  In  1933.  to  nearly  139.000  a  year.  Fish 
Bait  hasn't  changed  much.  He  still  has  that 
Mississippi  accent. 

He  and  his  wife,  the  former  Mable  Bree- 
land,  a  nurse  whom  he  met  when  he  re- 
turned home  In  1936  for  some  minor  surgery, 
live  m  a  modest  home  In  suburban  Arling- 
ton, and  he  drives  a  1947  Dodge  sedan. 

Altho  Miller  enjoys  talking  about  his  expe- 
riences on  Capitol  hill,  the  real  gleam  In  his 
eye  appears  while  discussing  his  daughter, 
Sarah  Patsy,  who  teaches  high  school  near 
AUanU. 

Altho  supervising  a  payroll  of  about  2  mil- 
lion dollars  a  year.  Fish  Bait's  main  Job,  even 
today,  remains  one  of  service. 

He's  there  every  noon  to  brush  the  dan- 
druff off  the  shoulders  of  Speaker  John  Mc- 
Cormack  |D.,  Mass.]  before  he  convenes  the 
House,  and  he  Is  on  call  to  offer  his  services 
to  any  congressman. 

ENJOTS  THK   APPLAUaS 

To  know  Fish  Bait  Is  to  enjoy  him.  When 
asked  what  he  thinks  about  while  leading 
the  leaders  of  the  world  down  the  center 
aisle  of  the  House  chamber,  he  said,  "I  make 
out  like  all  the  applause  is  for  me." 

Perhaps  Rep.  Carl  Albert  |D..  OkU.|, 
House  majority  leader,  summed  It  up  best, 
when  he  signed  a  picture  for  ftUller. 

"To  the  one  and  only  Pish  Bait."  the  pic- 
ture reads,  "a  tireless  worker,  a  devoted  serv- 
ant of  the  House,  a  man  of  rare  talents,  a 
friend  of  man." 


Orcf  ob'i  LoBf -Raof  e  PUnoinf  Progrun 


HON.  AL  ULUIAN 

or  oaxooN 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  27,  1968 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  recent 
years  the  Importance  of  long-range  plan- 
ning has  become  a  national  topic.  The 
need  for  It  has  been  recognized  at  every 
level  of  government.  In  my  own  State  of 
Oregon  a  program  of  long-range  plan- 
ning is  being  conducted  which  is  a  great 
source  of  personal  pride  to  me.  The  Ore- 
gon Cooperative  Extension  Service  Is 
sponsoring  this  resource  planning  pro- 
gram for  each  of  Oregon's  36  counties. 
Ten  counties  have  already  completed 
long-range  planning  programs  which  will 
provide  the  basis  for  the  many  decisions 
that  will  determine  their  economic  and 
social  future.  Half  of  these  counties — 
Marlon,  Deschutes.  Union.  Jefferson,  and 
Linn — are  In  the  Second  Congressional 
IMstrict.  By  1970  all  counties  in  Oregon 
wlU  have  completed  plans. 

I  would  like  to  briefly  summarize  the 
Linn  County  program  to  demonstrate 
the  scope  of  the  planning  that  is  now 
taking  place  in  Oregon.  Linn  County's 
long-range  planning  program  contains 
sections  on  the  present  county  situation, 
family  life,  youth,  community  develop- 
ment, natural  resources,  Industrial  devel- 
opment, agricultural  production,  and  ag- 
ricultural marketing  Under  these  major 
headings.  74  specific  topics  which  re- 
quire attention  and  direction  in  the  fu- 
ture growth  of  Linn  County  are  discussed. 
The  plan  has  already  been  accepted  and 
the  steering  committee  has  been  author- 
ized to  immediately  initiate  action  to 
Implement  the  recommendations.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  county  will  shortly 
realize  the  benefits  of  this  program,  and 
I  know  that  Unn  County's  progress  will 
be  an  example  to  all  Oregon  counties. 
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It  is  the  Interest  and  sumwrt  of  the 
citizens  of  each  county  that  have  made 
these  long-range  planning  programs  so 
successful.  fV>r  instance.  In  Linn  County 
over  200  people  participated  in  the  plan- 
ning groups.  Special  recognition  is  due 
Mr.  Ted  Sidor,  a  resource  development 
specialist  at  Oregon  State  University, 
who  has  spearheaded  this  progressive 
program  in  Oregon.  Through  his  efforts, 
and  the  cooperation  of  thousands  of  in- 
terested citizens,  this  program  will  serve 
as  a  grassroots  guideline  for  years  to 
come. 


SonriTkl  of  OEO 


Febmary  27, 
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HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

or  mcHiOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  27.  1968 

Mr.  DIGOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
current  period  of  U.S.  budgetary  Imbal- 
ance, the  Federal  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity is  having  to  wage  its  war  on 
poverty  on  two  separate  fronts.  While 
continuing  to  bear  the  standard  of  the 
economically  and  socially  disadvan- 
taged— of  the  otherwise  voiceless  and 
powerless  poor — this  unprecedented  pro- 
gram must  continue  Its  own  struggle  for 
survival. 

I  wish,  today.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  say  a  few 
words  in  behalf  of  the  survival  of  OEO; 
In  fact.  In  behalf  of  the  full  appropria- 
tion of  the  $2.18  billion  which  the  Con- 
gress has  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1969. 

Coming  often  under  particularly  heavy 
attack  is  the  OEO  organization  known  as 
the  Job  Corps,  and  the  weapon  used,  or 
rather  misused,  has  been  the  national 
concern  and  shock  over  the  crisis  of  our 
cities  and  the  general  mood  of  urban 
unrest. 

The  Job  Corps  of  today  Is  a  new  pro- 
gram. It  Is  a  program  of  human  renewal, 
with  the  purpose  of  providing  the  oppor- 
tunity of  constructive,  contributlve  citi- 
zenship to  the  out-of-school  young  men 
and  women  who  lack  the  education,  the 
skills,  and  the  attitude  necessary  to  ob- 
tain and  hold  a  Job.  One  can  add  with 
little  fear  of  exaggeration,  that  the  young 
people  whom  the  Job  Corps  Is  geared  and 
tooled  to  help  are  those  otherwise  des- 
tined to  a  negative  and  disruptive  role  In 
their  own  society.  They  are  those  who 
can  look  forward  only  to  wasted  bodies, 
wasted  minds,  and  wasted  lives.  They  are 
those  whose  brothers  in  life  are  now  be- 
ing Judged  for  their  destructlveness  and 
Irresponsibility — those  whose  faces  many 
of  us  now  see  for  the  first  time,  aided 
Ironically  by  the  light  from  the  fires  of 
our  summer  riots. 

Who  are  they,  and  where  did  they 
come  from? 

They  are  well  described  In  the  first  an- 
nual report  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society 
of  New  York.  In  part  It  reads: 

There  are  no  greater  dangers  to  our  society 
than  those  created  by  the  existence  of  large 
groups  of  vagabond.  Ignorant  and  ungov- 
emed  children. 

They  have  not  begun  to  show  themselves 
as  they  wUl  In  eight  to  ten  years  when  they 
are  matured.  Those  of  us  who  were  too  neg- 
ligent or  too  selfish  to  notice  them  as  chil- 
dren wlU  be  fully  aware  of  them  as  men. 

Tlien  let  the  society  tMware.  when  the  out- 


cast vicious.  reckle«  multitude  of  New  York 
boys',  swarming  now  m  every  foul  aUey.  come 
to  know  their  power  and  use  It. 

This  children's  aid  society  report  was 
dated  1854,  Mr.  Speaker.  That  Is  114 
years  ago;  that  Is  where  our  rioters  came 
from;  that  is  who  they  are,  and  no  one 
can  say  that  we  were  not  warned  In 
plenty  of  time. 

But  the  question  is  no  longer  one  or 
forewarning.  The  problem  Is  here  and  it 

is  real. 

No  ms^ter  what  the  Instigation  or 
provocation  of  our  recent  riots  however — 
whether  It  be  man  or  condition — the  ulti- 
mate fuel,  without  which  there  could  be 
no  confiagratlon  Is  the  poverty,  the  Igno- 
rance, the  depression,  and  the  degrada- 
tion of  life  in  the  urban  ghetto.  This  fuel, 
Mr.  Speaker,  should  be  the  target  of  our 
wrath.  Let  us  remove  this  fuel,  and  no 
matter  how  great  the  spark,  there  wrUl 
be  no  fire.      

Lincolo    College    Preparatory    School 
Commencement,  February  22, 1968 

HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF   PEMNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-HVES 
Tuesday,  February  27,  1968 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thurs- 
day evening.  February  22, 1968.  It  was  my 
pleasure  to  address  207  graduates  of  the 
Lincoln  College  Preparatory  School  at 
its  56th  annual  February  commencement, 
which  took  place  at  the  Irvine  Audito- 
rium, University  of  Pennsylvania,  34th 
and  Spruce  Streets,  Philadelphia.  Dr. 
Manfred  E.  Lapayowker  is  the  distin- 
guished president  and  founder  of  this 
fine  preparatory  school. 

This  institution  is  one  of  the  oldest 
and  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania,  and  does  out- 
standing work  in  providing  a  high  school 
education  for  its  students.  It  specializes 
in  accelerated  courses  and  does  an 
excellent  job  In  particular  for  Individuals 
who  have  been  previous  high  school 
dropouts.  Approximately  60  percent  of 
the  current  graduating  class  are  college- 
bound. 

On  the  occasion  of  these  exercises,  it 
was  my  pleasure  to  present  the  following 
remarks 


I  wish  to  discuss  with  you  the  Impact  of 
Federal  activity  on  higher  education  In  the 
states — as  seen  by  one  Member  of  Congress. 

I  have  divided  my  brief  remarks  Into  three 

Ptws-  ^  ■a  ^ 

First.  I  shall  discuss  the  purposes  of  Fed- 
eral legislation,  as  I  perceive  them,  to  assist 
higher  education.  I  then  would  like  to  com- 
ment on  some  of  the  current  attitudes  of 
Congress  toward  the  Federal  role  for  higher 
education.  Finally,  I  shall  enumerate  some 
of  the  Issues  raised  In  the  government- 
campus  relationship. 

In  discussing  the  purposes — or  rationale — 
of  Federal  legislation  In  support  of  higher 
education.  I  do  not  think  It  necessary  to 
document  in  detail  the  extent  of  the  Involve- 
ment of  the  Federal  government. 

We  aU  know  that  the  Federal  government 
has  for  a  long  time  been  involved  In  one 
way  or  another  with  education  In  this  coun- 
try, from  some  of  the  ordinances  of  the 
post-revolutionary  era  to  the  Land  Grant 
College  Act  of  a  centviry  ago. 

It  has  been  chiefly  since  World  War  n, 
however,  that  there  has  been  a  reaUy  sub- 
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stantlal  expansion  of  Federal  support  for 
education,  an  expansion  that  has  been  par- 
ticularly significant  during  the  last  few 
years  under  the  Presidencies  of  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy and  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Let  me  give  you  several  measures  of  the 
new  Federal  role  In  education. 

About  1800  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion— of  a  total  of  almost  2300— participate 
m  one  or  more  Federally-supported  or  spon- 
sored programs.  In  fact,  the  Federal  govern- 
ment m  1966  spent  more  money  on  higher 
education  than  did  the  50  state  govern- 
ments combined.  The  »5  billion  spent  by  the 
Federal  government  on  higher  education  rep- 
resents no  less  than  one-quarter  of  higher 
education's  total  budget. 

One  college  student  of  every  four  In  this 
country  received  some  kind  of  Federal  aid 
to  pay  his  educational  expenses  during  the 
1966-66  academic  year;  three  years  before 
that  the  figure  was  one  in  fifteen.  One  of 
every  two  Americans  working  towards  a  doc- 
tor's degree  Is  now  studying  at  a  university 
that  Is  receiving  Federal  funds  to  build  grad- 
uate facilities.  One  of  every  four  American 
colleges  has  received  a  Federal  loan  or  grant 
to  build  undergraduate  facilities. 

Now  let  me  here  comment  on  some  of  the 
reasons  for  this  Increased  support  of  the  Fed- 
eral government  of  education.  First  and  ob- 
viously, education,  like  most  other  things, 
has  come  to  cost  a  great  deal  more.  Consider 
for  example,  the  cost  of  faculty,  equipment 
and  structures. 

Second,  we  have  seen  an  enormous  Increase 
In  the  campus  population  In  this  country.  In 
1955  there  were  2.4  million  college  students; 
in  1965.  5.4  million;  and  you  had  better  get 
ready  for  the  fact  that  In  1973  there  are  going 
to  be  approximately  8  million  students  on 
our  college  campuses.  The  question  you  will 
face  Is  where  to  get  the  money  for  facilities 
and  equipment  and  first-class  faculty. 

Clearly,  Increased  Federal  support  has  been 
premised  on  the  fact  that  we  cannot  get 
enough  support  for  higher  education  purely 
from  state  and  local  public  funds  or  from 
private  resources.  All  three  are  terribly  Im- 
portant but  simply  Insufficient  to  do  the  Job. 
Another  reason  for  the  Increase  In  Fed- 
eral support  Is  that  the  government  Itself 
has  had  pressing  needs  for  scientific  and 
technological  knowledge  and  expertise.  The 
National  Science  Foundation,  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  the 
Department  of  Defense,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Agency  for  Interna,tlonal  Development 
have  all  had  to  contract  out  to  the  universi- 
ties a  good  deal  of  their  research  work.  Fed- 
eral support  has  therefore  become  a  major 
factor  In  the  budgets  of  many  universities 
and  the  sums  Involved  are  substantial. 

Beyond  these  major  reasons  for  the  en- 
larged aid  from  Uncle  Sam  to  higher  educa- 
tion. I  must  cite  another.  In  the  post-war 
period  Americans  generally  have  come  to 
have  a  somewhat  different  attitude  toward 
education.  We  no  longer  look  at  spending  on 
education  as  welfare  expenditures,  as  It  were. 
Rather,  we  have  begun  to  regard  education 
as  an  Investment  in  human  resources. 
Sparked  in  large  measure  by  the  writings  of 
Professor  Theodore  W.  Schultz  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  a  new  school  of  econo- 
mist* has  grown  up  who  analyze  education 
as  htiman  capital,  as  distinguished  from  In- 
vestment In  plant  and  equipment. 

In  addition  to  this  new  attitude  towards 
education,  we  have  also  come  to  realize  that 
lack  of  education  has  enormously  Impeded 
the  opportunity  to  participate  In  American 
life  of  many  of  the  minority  groups  In  the 
United  States,  of  Negroes,  of  Spanish-Ameri- 
cans, of  many  other  disadvantaged  groups, 
of  poor  people  generally. 

A  year  or  so  ago,  before  he  left  his  posi- 
tion as  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  for  Education,  Francis 
Keppel.  who  had  also  served  as  VS.  Com- 
missioner  of  Education,   In   an   address   at 
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Atlantic  City,  described  what  he  termed  "a 
new  partnership"  In  American  education. 
The  partners  he  discussed  were  the  Federal 
government,  on  the  one  hand,  and  state, 
local  and  private  authorities  on  the  other. 
Mr.  Keppel  Usted  the  terms  and  the  obJecUves 
of  this  new  partnership. 

It  must  be  obvious  that  the  new  educa- 
tion Acts  which  we  have  been  passing  gen- 
erally reflect  these  new  terms  and  these  new 
objectives.  Let  me  list  them:  (1)  Assuring 
an  equal  educational  opportunity  for  the 
disadvantaged  In  American  life;  (2)  Stimu- 
lating quality  in  education  by  supporting 
research  and  experimentation  and  innova- 
tion; (3)  Strengthening  the  capacity  of  State 
departments  of  education  to  make  decisions 
on  local  proposals  for  using  Federal  funds; 
(4)  Expanding  facilities  and  faculty  for 
higher  education  and  providing  a  range  of 
student  financial  aid;  (5)  Recording  the 
results  of  all  these  programs  In  order  to  help 
Congress  and  the  Administration  evaluate 
their  effectiveness;  (6)  Insisting  that  Fed- 
eral funds  should  be  over  and  above  and 
not  m  place  of  present  expenditures  on 
education. 

Let  me  now  cite  only  a  couple  of  examples 
of  the  ways  In  which  the  national  govern- 
ment has  been  seeking  to  make  Its  contri- 
bution to  achieving  the  objectives  of  this  new 
partnership. 

I  shall  Illustrate  the  Federal  contribution 
by  referring  to  two  particularly  Important 
recent  acts  of  Congress:  The  Higher  Edu- 
cation Facilities  Act  of  1963  and  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of   1965. 

Since  World  War  II  the  number  of  col- 
leges and  universities  has  Increased  250  per- 
centr-from  886  to  about  2.300.  Enrollments 
in  these  institutions,  which  were  2.4  mlUlon 
in  1954  are  expected,  as  I  have  said,  to  reach 
over  8  million  by  1973.  Reflecting  the  concern 
of  the  nation  over  this  problem.  Congress 
enacted  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act 
of  1963.  This  Act  was  designed  to  alleviate 
pressing  needs  for  academic  facilities  to  ac- 
commodate the  "baby  boom"  which  had  al- 
ready hit  our  higher  education  institutions. 

The  Higher  Education  FaclUtles  Act  pro- 
vides matching  grants  and  loans  for  the  con- 
struction of  classrooms,  laboratories.  Ubrar- 
les  and  other  undergraduate  and  graduate 
academic  facilities.  Of  particular  Interest  In 
this  age  of  burgeoning  community  college 
and  technical  InsUtute  development,  Is  the 
Inclusion  of  such  Institutions  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act.  In  fact,  2  percent  of  the 
funds  appropriated  under  Title  I  (under- 
graduate facilities)  was  allotted  to  the  states 
to  be  used  by  public  community  colleges  and 
technical  institutes. 

The  Act  requires  each  state  to  designate 
a  State  Commission  for  Higher  Education 
Facilities.  This  Commission  determines  the 
priorities  and  the  Federal  share,  within  the 
state  allotment,  for  each  project  submitted. 
Federal  assistance  for  higher  education  did 
not  end,  however,  with  this  facilities  con- 
struction legislation.  Congressional  concern 
turned  to  other  pressing  problems  facing 
higher  education. 

In  1966,  Congress  enacted  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act— a  "package"  of  asslstence  to  our 
colleges  and  universities  and  their  students. 
Its  several  titles,  of  which  I  will  discuss  two. 
provide  a  variety  of  student  assistance  pro- 
grams—scholarships, work-study  arrange- 
ments, guaranteed  student  loans,  and  a  vari- 
ety of  other  programs— to  strengthen  less 
developed  colleges,  to  improve  college  Ubrary 
resources,  to  develop  teacher-training  pro- 
grams, and  to  support  university  involve- 
ment m  community  problems. 

Title  I  of  the  Act  deals  with  community 
service  and  continuing  education  programs. 
It  was  designed  to  give  colleges  and  univer- 
sities a  stronger  role  In  helping  solve  com- 
munity problems,  especially  urban  problems. 
Under  "ntle  I,  the  States  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  select  institutions  to  administer  edu- 
cation    programs,     acttvittes     and     services 
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througn  pj*n«  »ubinltt«l  to  the  U.S.  Offlc*  or 
Education.  Tti*  goal  U  to  make  the  unlver- 
■lUee  actwe  and  important  partlclpanU  in 
such  projecu  ae : 

Seminars  for  community  leadera  on  proo- 
lema  or  poverty,  transportation  and  pollu- 
tion. 

Seminars  for  archltecU.  engineers,  city 
planners,  policemen. 

Training  programs  in  providing  educa- 
tional services  for  the  elderly. 

Training  in  consultaUve  services  to  local. 
State  and  Federal  governments. 

I  am  heartened  to  learn  that  the  Southern 
States  have  an  excellent  record  of  response 
to  Federal  aaslsUnce  under  TlUe  I;  the  first 
plan  approved,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  for 
North  Carolina.  The  University  or  Georgia, 
with  a  long  history  of  interest  in  community 
development  and  continuing  education,  is 
this  States  agency  appointed  by  the  Gover- 
nor to  administer  Title  I  programs. 

You  have  probably  been  concerned  with 
the  condition  or  'developing  inatltuUons." 
Congress  shares  this  concern  to  the  degree 
that  It  authorized  Title  III  or  the  Higher 
Education  Act  to  provide  assistance  to  in- 
stitutions suuggllng  to  survive.  About  90 
percent  or  the  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion are  classified  as  small  colleges— those 
having  ffc*er  than  5.000  students  enrolled. 
Many  are  poorly  equipped,  under-financed, 
lacking  In  accreditation,  and  offering  little 
diversity  In  course  offerings.  Title  III  provides 
such  institutions  making  reasonable  efforts 
to  improve  themselves  with  assistance  for 
activities  such  as:  Faculty  or  student  ex- 
changes, faculty  improvement  programs,  in- 
troduction or  new  currlcular  and  teaching 
methods.  ,  ..  _, 

I  have  given  you  some  illustrations  of  the 
present  Federal  support  of  higher  education. 
We  would  now  do  well  to  ask  whether  a  well- 
developed  philosophy  or  Ideology  underlies 
thl»  Federal  commitment. 

In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  emphasized 
that  no  clearly  defined  Ideologies  have 
emerged— or  are  likely  to  Federal  support  for 
higher  education  has  largely  grown  ror 
hlahly  pragmatic  reasons. 

Next  we  must  recognize  that  the  Federal 
governmenfs  approach  to  assisting  higher 
education  has  been  quite  uncompromising 
in  Its  support  or  the  pluralistic  pattern  of 
higher  education  in  America.  This  obviously 
does  not  mea.n  complete  lalssez  falre.  Con- 
gress for  example,  has  moved  to  end  racial 
discrimination  in  higher  education.  But.  on 
balance,  the  most  salient  feature  of  the  role 
of  the  Federal  government  has  been  Its 
endorsement  of  one  highly  diverse  partner- 
ship in  higher  education— a  partnership  con- 
sisting of  Federal,  state  and  local  govern- 
ments and  some  2300  public  and  private  In- 
stitutions of  higher  education. 

In  this  setting  of  pragmatism  and  plu- 
ralism, a  strong  bipartisan  support  has  de- 
veloped for  Federal  aid  to  higher  educa- 
tion—especially in  the  areas  of  construction, 
research     and     development,     and     student 

assistance.  

I  will  conclude  by  simply  enumerating 
several  rhetorical  questions  with  which  I 
hope  you  will  be  concerned,  all  questions 
that  have  to  do  with  the  relationships  among 
the  Federal  government  and  higher  educa- 
tion and  the  States. 

One  of  the  problems  I  have  rrequenUy  en- 
countered is  that  of  providing  adequate  In- 
formation to  local  authorities  both  In  and 
outside  education  about  these  new  Federal 
programs.  I  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  on 
tbCM  matters  and  I  myself  have  a  hard  time 
keeping  up  with  everything  that's  going  on. 
My  point  Is  that  we  have  to  do  a  better  Job 
of  educating  the  educators — about  the  edu- 
cation legislation. 

A  second  Issue:  WUl  our  Institutions  of 
higher  education  come  to  look  upon  these 
federal  programs  as  a  kind  or  gigantic  pork 
barrel  and  simply  say.  "Let's  get  ours."  with- 
out carefully  thinking  through  the  Impact 
or  these  programs  on  the  enterprise  or  edu- 
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cation  at  yoxir  institutions?  For  example, 
will  you  seek  money  available  ror  scientific 
equipment  when  perhaps  you  reftUy  don't 
need  to  strengthen  your  capacity  to  teach 
science  as  much  as  you  do  the  humanities? 
A  third  Issue  I  would  raise  In  thU:  WUl 
Federal  support  be  concentrated  In  a  rew 
colleges  and  universities,  especially  those 
that  are  already  of  the  first  order,  thus 
widening  the  gap  l)etween  them  and  the 
less  well  off  Institutions?  Or  will  we  rail  Into 
the  opposite  trap  and  dilute  the  quality  of 
the  first  class  institutions  simply  In  order 
to  maxlmlae  the  dUtrlbuUon  or  the  support? 
Another  issue  concerns  the  rate  or  the 
smaller  rour-year  liberal  arts  colleges,  those 
beyond  the  Junior  colleges  or  the  develop- 
ing institutions,  but  which  neither  approach 
nor  necessarily  wish  to  emulate  the  larger 
universities  Will  they  be  driven  out  or  busi- 
ness? Win  they  be  able  to  continue  finan- 
cially? 

We  do  pay  a  price,  you  know,  ror  the  amaz- 
ing diversity  of  education  in  this  nation — 
especially  at  the  level  or  higher  education 
A  good  many  or  the  institutions  or  higher 
learning  in  thU  counUy  are  quite  marginal— 
not  only  in  terms  of  their  financial  capacity 
to  persist,  but  also  In  terms  or  the  conse- 
quent quality  or  education  they  are  able  to 
offer.  At  some  point  In  the  future— I  know 
not  when— it  seems  likely  that  the  contri- 
bution of  these  institutions  to  the  national 
weirare  will  be  reassessed. 

Will  we  eventually  move  In  this  country 
in  the  direction  or  rree  public  higher  educa- 
tion, that  is  to  say.  or  opportunity  ror  every 
able  high  school  graduate  to  obtain  a  tul- 
tlon-rree  college  education? 

Or  win  the  sUtes  be  asking  for  larger 
tuition  fees  rrom  students  desiring  to  attend 
public  institutions?    (Caliromla) 

Related  Issue:  role  or  state*  In  student  fi- 
nancial aid  programs.  E.g.,  state's  part  in  op- 
eration or  government  loan  program. 

Another  Issue:  With  President  and  Con- 
gress seeking  to  lower  a  direct  drain  on  the 
Treasury  and  moving  toward  increasing  reU- 
ance  on  financing  through  the  private  sec- 
tor what  will  this  mean  to  the  colleges  and 
universities  who  need  to  buUd  raclUltes?  I.e.. 
Can  loan  programs  do  the  Job? 

Is  the  desire  of  more  and  more  Institutions 
to  award  advanced  degrees  something  the 
Federal  Government  should  encourage  via 
aid.  thus  perhaps  changing  healthy  colleges 
into  weak  universities? 

Role  of  SUtes  In  helping  Its  institutions  or 
higher  education  assess  what  commitments 
or  faculty  and  facilities  they  can  make  to 
helping  society  solve  problems,  to  providing 
service,  eg.,  adult  education.  VISTA.  Peace 
Corps,  etc. 

The  final  point  I  would  make  Is  that  Fed- 
eral education  policy  has  certainly  not  been 
determined  for  all  time.  We  are  authorizing 
money.  We  are  spending  money.  We  are  in- 
creasing our  national  investment  In  educa- 
tion We  must  at  the  same  time,  however, 
engage  In  the  most  rigorous  and  searching 
and  critical  self-examination  we  can  of  aU 
these  programs.  We  should  be  asking  our- 
selves If.  In  terms  of  financing  education, 
improving  the  quaUty  or  education.  Insur- 
ing access  to  education— If  In  terms  or  all 
these  questions  or  which  I  have  been  speak- 
jng_we  are  adequately  r\ilfilllng  our  re- 
sponslblUty  to  the  young  men  and  women  or 
our  country — which  Is  to  say.  to  the  ruture 
or  the  American  society. 

1  should  like  to  emphasize  at  this  point 
that  the  future  role  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment In  this  area- as  In  so  many  other 
areas— Is  very  closely  related  to  the  question 
of  leadership  and  capacity  within  the  In- 
dividual states. 

I  have  told  you  that  SUte  and  local  public 
runds  coupled  with  private  resources  have 
not  been  stifflclent  to  provide  the  money  nec- 
essary for  college  faculty,  classroom*  and 
laboratories.  And  a  large  number  of  students 
are  in  college  today  through  a  Federal  loan, 
scholarship  or  renowshlp. 


I  nonetheless  beUeve  that  the  ruture  of 
higher  education  In  the  United  State*  de- 
pends In  large  measure  on  our  maintaining 
a  mixture  or  financial  support  rrom  private, 
state  and  local  and  Federal  resources.  If  we 
are  to  maintain  the  diverse  pattern  which 
Is  the  genius  of  American  higher  education, 
we  must  not  depend  on  one  source  or  support 
alone. 

But.  In  order  to  make  the  most  effective 
use  or  the  education  dollar,  we  must  do  a 
much  better  Job  or  planning  ror  education, 
especially  at  the  state  level. 

SUte  govemmenu  can  play  an  important 
leadership  role  In  rorglng  closer  links  be- 
tween the  universities  and  the  Industrial 
community  within  a  state  ror  the  purpose  of 
encouraging  the  state's  economic  develop- 
ment. 

SUte  education  agencies  can  also  do  much 
more  than  at  present  to  stimulate  coopera- 
tion between  colleges  and  universities  and 
elementary  and  secondary  schools.  For  In- 
stance, a  university  can  strengthen  Its  own 
program  for  training  teachers  or  the  dU- 
advantaged  by  working  closely  with  a  hard- 
pressed  school  system  and  at  the  same  time 
help  supply  much  needed  teaching  assist- 
ance. 

I  look  for  the  decade  ahead  to  bring  a  new 
era  of  cooperation  In  American  education  be- 
tween pubUc  and  private  Institutions  and 
among  Federal,  state  and  local  education 
authorities. 
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Let  us  not  dim  th»t  hope;  let  us  posi- 
tively coounlt  ourselves  to  building  that 
hope  by  supporting  the  model  cities  and 
all  other  provisions  of  the  President's 
message  on  cities. 


Model  Cities 


HON.  RICHARD  FULTON 

or    TCNNESSCX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  26.  1968 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  gentlemen,  an  historic  moment 
of  decision  is  at  hand.  The  President  of 
the  United  States  has  just  recommended 
to  us  a  most  significant  piece  of  hous- 
ing and  urban  development  legislation. 

Let  us  examine  just  one  portion  of 
that  legislation:  the  request  for  SI  bil- 
lion in  model  cities  aid.  Who  wUl  get  the 
money?  A  look  at  the  record  thus  far 
tells  us  a  great  deal. 

Last  November.  63  cities  were  selected 
for  model  cities  planning  grants.  Others 
will  be  chosen  in  a  few  months.  The  63 
cities  represent  almost  every  kind  of 
urban  condition.  They  come  in  all  sizes, 
from  Pikesville,  Ky.,  population  5.000.  to 
New  York  City,  with  its  teeming  8  mil- 
lion. They  encompass  problems  of  de- 
pressed Appalachia;  the  changing  agri- 
cultural centers  of  the  South;  the  old. 
womout  sections  of  cities  in  the  East 
and  North;  the  outmoded,  obsolete  por- 
tions of  midwestern  industrial  centers, 
and  the  booming  cities  of  the  West  and 
Southwest. 

Each  has  its  own  peculiar  problems, 
but  one  thing  they  have  in  common: 
slum  and  blighted  areas  inhabited  by 
people  beset  with  the  heaviest  burdens 
of  slum  living,  substandard  housing, 
poor  schools,  ill  health,  unemployment, 
crime,  and  delinquency.  Each  area  reeks 
with  apathy,  frustration,  and  hopeless- 
ness. Each  is  a  breeding  ground  for 
anger  and  rioting. 

Now  we  have  given  these  people  hope 
That  through  the  model  cities  program 
they  can  begin  to  attack  these  evils 
through  coordinated  programs  of  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  aid,  created  and 
executed  by  themselves. 


The  School-to-School  Prosram 

HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or  iLLiNou 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  27.  1968 


Mr  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  the  500th 
schoolhouse,  fostered  imder  the  school- 
to-school  program,  soon  will  be  con- 
structed in  Uachshu.  Peru.  This  activity, 
now  named  the  school  partnership  pro- 
gram, has  enabled  American  students 
to  participate  in  the  development  of 
much-needed  schools  in  underdeveloped 
countries,  and  has  contributed  substan- 
tially to  understanding  and  harmony  be- 
tween American  citizens  and  many 
friends  in  other  lands. 

The  school  partnership  program  was 
initiated  imder  the  leadership  of  Gene 
Bradley  when  he  served  as  president  of 
the  Parent-Teacher  Association  of 
Rosendale  School  in  a  suburb  of 
Schenectady,  N.Y.  Gene  Bradley  felt  that 
the  PTA  should  do  something  useful  with 
its  money,  rather  than  just  search  for 
more  "extras"  for  a  school  that  was 
already  well  equipped.  He  investigated 
the  possibUity  of  helping  the  poor  in 
impoverished  countries  to  build  school- 
houses  with  the  aid  of  contributions  from 
American  schoolchildren. 

With  the  approval  of  his  PTA  board 
members  and  the  principal,  Mr.  Bradley 
solicited  the  advice  of  the  Peace  Corps. 
The  first  school  built  was  that  in  Casa- 
blance.  Colombia,  in  South  America.  So 
successful  was  this  first  venture  that  the 
then  Peace  Corps  Director.  Sargent 
Shriver,  asked  General  Electric  to  grant 
a  leave  of  absence  to  Mr.  Bradley— who 
was  then  editor  of  GE's  public  affairs 
magazine  forum.  The  local  initiative  of 
parents  and  teachers  as  well  as  members 
of  various  civic,  fraternal  and  religious 
groups  under  the  inspired  supervision  of 
Gene  Bradley,  enabled  a  major  program 
of  self-help  to  be  launched  in  many 
underdeveloped  coimtries.  The  people  of 
our  Nation  have  much  to  appreciate  in 
the  character  of  such  a  man  as  Gene 
Bradley.  He  is  a  good  example  for  others 
to  emulate. 

The  following  editorial  appeared  in 
the  February  7.  1968.  issue  of  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor.  It  is  a  deserved 
tribute  to  the  success  of  the  school-to- 
school  program  and  to  Gene  Bradley, 
the  man  who  launched  the  program  on 
its  way.  It  is  fitting  testimony  to  the 
energy  and  contributions,  both  at  home 
and  abroad  of  those  whose  efforts  have 
resulted  in  the  success  of  this  worthy  ac- 
tivity for  better  education  and  for  pro- 
moting good  will  and  peace  among  the 
people  of  the  world. 
The  editorial  referred  to  follows: 

Pence  for  Peru 
The  500th  overseas  schoolhouse  built  with 
funds  raUed   by   American  school  children 
wUl  soon   go   up   in   Llachshu,   Peru.  More 
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than  hair  a  mlUlon  youngsters  have  donated 
$523,535  to  the  Peace  Corps  ror  this  school- 
bulldlng  program.  The  money  ror  this  Peru- 
vian school  was  raised  by  the  children  or  the 
Newport,  Pennsylvania,  high  school. 

There  Is  something  deeply  touching  about 
this  steady,  generous  and  brotherly  effort  on 
the  part  or  boys  and  girls  In  the  United 
States.  Although  given  almost  no  publicity, 
this  school-gift  program  strikes  us  as  par- 
ticularly noteworthy  when  set  against  the 
recent.  sklnfUnty  attitude  of  Congress  to- 
ward rorelgn  aid. 

While  It  would  be  stretching  things  a  bit 
to  compare  the  action  or  school  children  in 
well-off  America  to  that  of  the  poor  widow  In 
the  Bible  who  threw  two  mites  Into  the 
temple  treasury,  yet  these  school  collections 
also  call  forth  a  certain  selfless  generosity 
worthy  or  the  deepest  respect.  Indeed,  we 
hazard  the  opinion  that  no  more  worthwhile 
lesson  has  been  learned  In  these  contribut- 
ing schools  than  the  enlargement  or  outlook 
which  came  with  dipping  Into  one's  pocket 
money  to  help  a  far-off  someone  to  a  better 
life. 


Speech  by  the  Honorable  Robert  L.  F. 
Sikes  at  the  Dedication  of  the  ROA 
Building,  Wa»hington,  D.C.,  February 
22,  1968 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  27,  1968 
Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord for  the  information  of  my  col- 
leagues the  inspired  speech  deUvered  by 
Congressman  Robert  Sikes  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  "Minuteman"  building,  the 
new  national  headquarters  of  the  Re- 
serve OCQcers  Association: 


Mr.  President,  Honored  Guesta,  Members 
of  the  Reserve  OfBccrs  Association,  Ladles 
and  Gentleman : 

George  Washington,  In  his  letters  to  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  during  the  days  when  the 
unique  American  system  free  government 
was  being  formed,  wrote : 

"It  may  be  laid  down,  as  a  primary  posi- 
tion and"  the  basis  of  our  system,  that  every 
citizen  who  enjoys  the  protection  of  a  free 
government,  owes  not  only  a  proportion  of 
his  property,  but  even  of  his  personal  services 
to  defense  of  it." 

This  was  in  1775.  a  year  before  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  A  year  after  our  free- 
dom as  a  nation  was  declared.  In  1777, 
Thomas  Paine  said : 

"Those  who  expect  to  reap  the  blessings  or 
freedom,  must  like  men.  undergo  the  fatigue 
of  supporting  it." 

And  then,  after  our  freedom  was  secured 
by  valor  and  arms.  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote, 
in  1806,  before  the  years  In  which  he  was 
to  serve  as  our  President : 

••Whensoever  hostile  aggressions  ...  re- 
quire a  resort  to  war.  we  must  meet  our  duty 
and  convince  the  world  that  we  are  Just 
friends  and  brave  enemies." 

Daniel  Webster,  in  an  address  on  June  3. 
1834,  stated  this  basic  American  principle 
with  even  more  firmness  and  clarity. 

"God  grante  liberty",  he  said,  "Only  to 
those  who  love  it  and  are  always  ready  to 
guard  and  defend  it." 

So  throughout  the  history  of  our  free  na- 
tion, there  have  been  those  who  understand 
and  appreciate  our  Freedoms— those  who 
perceive  that  Freedom  is  not  Free— those 
who  fully  realize  that  we  must  Invest  our 
labors,  our  devotion,  and  exhibit  to  the  world 
the  fact  that  we  are  willing  to  sacrifice  life 
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ir  necessary.  Without  such  patrlota  we  stand 
ever  In  danger  or  becoming  enslaved. 

This  is  no  hard-to-understand  formula 
but  it  Is  one  which  freedom  loving  people 
must  live  by.  This  Is  no  mystique.  This  Is  not 
even  an  Intellectual  challenge.  This  Is  a 
rule  that  free  men  must  live  by.  and  die  by. 
and  through  which  they  find  the  ultimate 
of  satisfaction  and  happiness  In  the  world, 
particularly  in  this  small  part  of  the  world 
which  today  Is  free  of  aggression,  whose  in- 
stitutions are  historic  models,  and  whose 
people  enjoy  both  a  material  and  spiritual 
abundance. 

When  we  look  arotind  It  Is  easy  to  see  In 
the  enormity  of  today's  problems  only  a  pic- 
ture of  darkness.  This  isn't  the  situation 
at  all.  We  have  problems,  and  they  are  seri- 
ous, but  we  have  had  problems  before  and  we 
have  overcome  them.  America  has  strength 
and  resources  that  have  barely  been  tapped. 
All  around  you  there  are  wonderful  things 
which  make  this  nation  the  greatest  one  on 
earth,  which  give  us  so  many  reasons  for 
being  proud  that  we  are  Americana. 

So  I  wonder  if  it  isn't  time  to  start  think- 
ing of  the  opportunities  which  are  ours  to 
render  a  greater  service  to  our  own  country. 
I  wonder  if  It  Isn't  time  to  encourage  the 
great  overwhelming  majority  of  the  people 
who  believe  in  America,  to  speak  up  for  It 
Instead  of  listening  to  criticism  about  It. 
And  isn't  It  time,  particularly,  to  lend 
strength  and  encouragement  to  those  whose 
loved  ones  are  in  uniform,  for  they,  most  of 
all,  are  rendering  an  Important  and  necessary 
service  which  wUl  Instire  a  sare  and  happier 
future  for  everyone  in  the  years  ahead. 

Then  look  around  you  at  the  things  which 
are  being  done  by  responsible  citizens  to  calm 
unrest,  to  put  an  end  to  rlote  and  crime, 
and  give  recognition  to  them  Instead  of  the 
hate  mongers,  the  demonstrators — and  the 
no  good  crowd  who  would  burn  America 
down.  How  many  opportunities  there  are 
for  each  of  us  to  make  this  a  better  country 
each  day!  Real  faith  In  our  country  Is  a  liv- 
ing, vital  force  and  a  constant  source  of 
strength  and  effort.  The  very  faith  that  free- 
dom wni  survive  will  In  Itself  help  freedom 
to  survive,  but  we  must  never  stop  working 
at  It  11  we  are  to  maintain  the  true  spirit  of 
America. 

Those  or  ua  here  today  understand  what 
I  am  talking  about. 

I  am  proud  that  it  is  the  ROA  which  Is 
establishing  a  perpetual — a  tangible — per- 
haps to  some,  an  embarrassing  reminder,  that 
every  man.  woman,  and  child  in  these 
United  States  is  in  debt  ror  their  freedom  . .  . 
and  that  the  bank  of  freedom  may  Indeed 
caU  in  their  notes. 

As  a  member  of  Congress,  as  well  as  of 
ROA,  I  am  proud  that  this  fine  building 
is  located  on  famous  Capitol  Hill  in  the  midst 
of  America's  co-equal  law-making  branches 
of  government.  Here  ROA  has  chosen  to 
erect  this  modest  temple  to  the  great  prin- 
ciples which  are  America's  heritage  and  to 
which  all  free  men  are  devoted. 

In  this  which  may  be  ROA's  finest  hour, 
let  us  all  dedicate  ourselves  fuUy  to  ROA's 
mission  .  .  .  and  together  take  the  vow  that 
we  will  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  those  who  gave 
us  our  freedoms — for  In  that  spirit  the  United 
States  of  America  can  and  will  survive 
for  the  years  ahead  with  courage  and 
strength  to  meet  iU  responsibilities. 


The  "Pueblo":   How  Long? 

HON.  WILUAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  27.  1968 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
the  36th  day  the  TT.G5.  Pueblo  and  her 
crew  have  been  in  North  Korean  hands. 
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Presi4i«at  Jokuoa's  fnfnl  To  IbtoIt« 
PriTate  Eatcrprise  ui  McctiM  Ow 
Urbu  Goals 

HON.  THOMAS  L  ASHLEY 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  27,  196S 
Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
building of  our  American  cities — Includ- 
ing achievement  of  the  Nation's  housing 
goals — cannot  be  accomplished  without 
the  full  use  of  private  industry's  resources 
and  talents. 

The  theme  of  President  Johnson  s 
message  on  the  cities,  as  well  as  nu- 
merous proposals  of  the  past  several 
years,  pays  tribute  to  this  fact. 

This  message  recognizes  that  private 
efforts  are  not  only  essential  but  central 
to  success  in  solving  urban  problems.  It 
acknowledges  that  the  problems  are  too 
vast  for  either  Oovernment  or  private 
enterprise- to  solve  alone.  And  It  pro- 
poses a  coalition  of  Government  and 
private  enterprise  If  we  are  to  develop 
and  carry  out  the  programs  needed  for 
a  healthy  America. 

We  are  fortunate  that  the  business 
community  has  given  strong  Indication 
of  Its  desire  to  participate  In  the  rebuild- 
ing of  our  cities  and  the  provision  of 
housing  for  the  low-income  market — 
where  it  is  most  urgently  needed. 

The  concern  of  the  business  world 
with  housing  and  urban  problems  is 
shown  in  many  ways.  Here  are  some  con- 
tributions that  Industry  is  making: 

Mr.  Edgar  Kaiser  of  Kaiser  Industries 
Is  heading  up  the  President's  Committee 
on  Urban  Ho'ising  which  has  undertaken 
to  find  ways  to  stimulate  and  extend 
private  enterprise's  involvement  In  meet- 
ing the  housing  needs  of  America's  ill- 
housed  families.  This  Committee  recom- 
mended a  program  to  bring  private  firms 
into  the  management  of  public  housing. 
The  life  insurance  companies  of  the 
coimtry  have  pledged  a  special  effort  to 
work  toward  the  alleviation  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  central  cities.  They  have 
established  a  $1  billion  pool  for  invest- 
ment in  Improved  housing  and  In  job- 
creating  enterprises.  When  he  announced 
this  plan.  Mr.  Gilbert  Pltzhugh.  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  the  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Co.,  emphasized  the  de- 
termination of  the  Insurance  companies 
to  find  ways  to  improve  the  quality  of 
life  in  the  cities.  He  said: 

other  element*  In  the  private  MCtor  ol 
the  country  are  alao  seeking  ways  to  work 
for  a  solution  .  .  .  through  cooperative  effort 
we  may  achieve  gains  of  real  significance 
for  the  people  of  our  cltlee  and  for  all 
Americana. 

General  Electric  Is  exploring  research 
and  engineering  developments  in  the 
building  process.  Mr.  Gerald  L.  Phllllppe. 
board  chairman  of  General  Electric- 
only  one  of  many  companies  with  plans 
for  creating  entire  new  cities — reports 
that  General  Electric  Is  concentrating 
on  studies  of  the  building  process  aimed 
at  both  better  performance  and  lower 
costs;  and.  using  a  systems  planning  ap- 
proach to  develop  new  prototype  com- 
munities which  have  a  balance  of  com- 
merce. Industry,  and  housing  and  which 
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are  large  enough  to  support  a  full  com- 
plement of  municipal  services. 

The  Allegheny  Housing  Rehabilitation 
Corp.  organized  by  ACTION-Houslng, 
Inc..  has  undertaken  a  broad-scale  pro- 
gram to  rehablliUte  housing  and  neigh- 
borhoods in  the  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  area  by 
using  Federal.  Stete.  and  local  programs 
of  assistance  in  housing  and  neighbor- 
hood facilities,  and  social  and  education- 
al services.  The  corporation,  with  AC- 
TION-Housing  as  consultant,  plans  to 
rehabilitate  500  dwelling  units  m  the  first 
phase  of  its  program.  Among  the  busi- 
ness firms  involved  are  United  States 
Steel.  Westinghouse  Electric,  Pittsburgh 
Plate  Glass.  Aluminum  Co.  of  America, 
Koppers  Co.,  and  many  others  of  equal 
stature  in  the  world  of  business  and  in- 
dustry, who  are  also  turning  their  ener- 
gies to  the  task  of  housing  rehabilitation. 
Business  is  involved  in  the  two  new 
planned  communities  of  Reston,  Va.,  and 
Columbia,  Md. 

Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Co.  is  con- 
ducting basic  research  in  transportation 
systems:  How  people  can  be  moved  eco- 
nomically and  efficiently  within  urban 
areas.  The  problem  of  traffic  congestion 
in  and  around  cities  can  be  resolved  by 
a  balanced  transportation  system  that 
combines  high-speed  transit,  outlying 
parking,  feeder  buses,  and  automobiles — 
each  used  to  complement  the  others.  In 
addition  to  Westinghouse.  other  corpo- 
rations are  working  to  find  the  best  solu- 
tions to  the  urban  transportation 
problem. 

We  In  Congress  can  take  a  fair  share 
of  the  credit  for  this  new  business  com- 
mitment to  join  with  public  resources 
to  achieve  what  neither  can  conceivably 
do  alone.  We  have  provided  mamy  of  the 
tools  that  have  enabled  business  to  apply 
its  talents.  Its  technologies  and  its  man- 
agerial and  financial  resources  to  solving 
the  problems  of  our  cities. 

But  we  cannot  rest  with  this  record. 
The  task  ahead  is  massive  and  It  will  re- 
quire new  efforts,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate. Over  the  next  decade  this  Nation 
will  need  a  minimum  of  20  million  new 
housing  units  and  another  2  million  will 
require  rehabilitation.  At  least  6  million 
federally  assisted  units  must  be  built  for 
low-  and  moderate-Income  families. 

Today,  President  Johnson  has  re- 
quested that  we  expand  the  opportunities 
for  private  Industry's  Involvement  In 
meeting  these  needs.  In  the  message  on 
the  cities  he  recommended  that  Congress 
charter  "privately  funded  partnerships 
that  will  join  private  capital  with  busi- 
ness skills  to  help  close  the  low-Income 
gap." 

Such  corporations  could  provide  dy- 
namic Inputs  for  low-income  housing 
that  Is  now  lacking — mobilization  of  pri- 
vate investments  and  the  application  of 
business  skills.  National  In  scope,  they 
could  assemble  a  top- flight  staff  with  the 
expertise  required  to  promote  and  devel- 
op a  large  volume  of  low-Income  housing. 
Also,  these  corporations  can  begin  to 
apply  new  methods  of  construction,  new 
technologies  to  this  task. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  President 
Johnson  for  acknowledging  the  necessity 
of  Involving  private  enterprise  In  rebuild- 
ing our  cities  and  for  offering  a  reason- 
able plan  to  Insure  their  participation. 


February  27,  1968 

It  Is  worthy  of  our  consideration  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in 
supporting  this  proposal. 


February  27,  1968 
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Aaniversary  of  litkoaniaa  Independence 


HON.  DANIEL  E.  BUHON 

or   NXW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  27,  196S 
Mr.  BUTTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 16,  over  a  million  Americans  of 
Lithuanian  descent  observed  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  esUblishment  of  the 
Republic  of  Lithuania.  For  over  two  dec- 
ades after  independence,  In  1918.  the 
Lithuanians  made  tremendous  strides 
toward  Improving  their  nation;  but.  their 
freedom  was  short  lived.  Since  1940.  3 
million  Lithuanians  have  lived  under  the 
oppressive  rale  of  communism  and  while 
those  people  cannot  celebrate  their  own 
day  of  Independence  it  is  for  us  to  re- 
member and  commemorate  their  cher- 
ished day  of  freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  honor  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  an  editorial  and  a 
letter  from  the  Schenactady  Gazette 
which  were  published  on  this  February 
16.  These  public  statements  demonstrate 
that  we  in  America  and  free  men  everj'- 
where  will  never  forget  and  never  cease 
to  work  for  the  renewed  Independence  of 
the  gallant  people  of  Lithuania. 

The  editorial  and  letter  follows: 

A    RXM  INDEX 

Lithuanians  throughout  the  world  today 
are  observing  the  60th  anniversary  of  Lith- 
uania's Independence.  But  It  does  not  de- 
note 50  years  of  freedom  and  progress.  The 
people  of  Lithuania  live  In  fear  and  oppres- 
sion. 

In  the  days  of  the  czars  the  Lithuanians 
resisted  the  Russians  but  their  revolts  were 
mercilessly  crushed.  Then.  In  the  shambles 
of  World  War  I  they  gained  their  opportunity 
for  freedom  and  declared  their  Independence 
Feb.  16.  1918.  For  a  while  their  nation  be- 
gan to  make  strides  but  then  came  World 
War  II.  Plrst  the  country  was  occupied  by  the 
Soviet  army,  then  the  Oermana.  then  the 
Russian  armies  again  In  194«.  In  the  first  few 
years  of  Soviet  occupation  there  was  bitter 
guerrilla  fighting  against  occupation  troops, 
suppressed  by  massive  Imprisonments  and 
deportations  to  Siberia.  Since  then  the  Lith- 
uanians have  lived  under  the  heavy  hand 
of  the  SovleU.  denied  the  freedom  of  ex- 
pression and  other  rights  that  people  In  the 
free  world  cherish. 

On  this  day.  Lithuanians  In  every  part 
of  the  free  world  wish  to  remind  the  rest  of 
us  that  freedom  Is  priceless.  What  the  Lithu- 
anians have  endured  down  through  the  ages 
at  the  hands  of  first  one  foreign  power  and 
then  another  can  be  a  lesson  to  anyone  who 
has  freedom  but  does  not  appreciate  It. 

Evxstboot's   Column:    A   Sad  Dat   ro« 

XJTKTJANIAMS 

EDrroR.  OAZBTTr:  Pollowlng  the  end  of 
the  Arab-Israeli  war  last  June,  many  diplo- 
mats declared  that,  as  a  basis  for  a  laeUng 
peace  In  the  Middle  East,  the  rights  of  small 
nations  to  exist,  and  to  live  In  pe«:e  with 
their  neighbors,  must  be  respected. 

President  Johnson  recently  stated  that 
we  are  fighting  In  Vietnam  to  safeguard  and 
guarantee  the  freedom  and  independence  of 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 

While  world  leaders  seek  jvistlce  for  the 
people  In  those  areas,  there  Is  one  part  ot  the 


world  where  justice  has  been  denied.  I  speak 
of  the  Baltic  area,  and  one  nation  in  particu- 
lar Uthuanla.  Along  with  her  sister  Baltic 
States  of  Latvia  and  Estonia.  Lithuania  fell 
victim   to   Soviet   expansion   during   World 

War  II. 

This  year,  on  Feb.  16,  the  people  of  Lithu- 
ania win  be  remembering  an  event  that 
brought  them  Joy.  and  the  fulfillment  of  a 
eoal  that  finally  became  a  reality  after  more 
than  a  hundred  years  of  struggle  and  sacrl- 
flce  It  was  on  that  day  In  19X8.  that  the 
Lithuanian  people  declared  their  Independ- 
ence from  the  Russian  Empire,  an  empire 
that  crumbled  following  the  end  of  World 

War  I. 

For  a  nation  to  celebrate  60  years  of  In- 
dependence and  freedom  would  be  a  time  of 
loy  and  gaiety,  as  It  was  In  Finland,  on  their 
anniversary  date,  last  Dec.  6;  however.  In 
Lithuania  today,  this  anniversary  date  of 
Feb  16  win  be  observed  In  silence  and  in  fear 
for  they  are  once  again  a  part  of  a  Russian 
Empire,  through  no  choice  of  theirs. 

As  we  thumb  through  the  pages  of  history, 
we  reaUze  that  man  has  been  struggling  for 
freedom  and  Justice  ever  since  time  began. 
Let  us  look  at  E\u-ope,  brlefiy,  during  the  hec- 
tic days  of  1918.  President  WUson's  declara- 
tion that  every  nation  must  be  given  the 
right  to   self-determination,   brought  on   a 
wave  of  nationalism  that  swept  over  the  sub- 
tugated  mlnorltlee  of  Europe.  With  the  de- 
leat  of  the  Central  Powers,  Czechoelovakla 
ind  Yugoslavia  emerged  as  Independent  na- 
tions With  the  collapse  of  Czarlst  Russia,  the 
tjeople  of  Poland.  Finland.  Lithuania,  Latvia. 
Estonia,  the  Ukraine,  the  Caucasus,  and  Si- 
beria demanded  Independence  or  autonomy. 
In  Russia,  the  Internal  upheaval  produced 
a  struggle  for  power,  which  was  won  by  the 
Bolsheviks.  Lenin,  their  new  leader,  was  not 
about  to  become  the  master  of  a  new  Russia. 
one  that  would  consist  of  only  Russians.  The 
newly  formed  Red  Army  was  on  the  move 
against  the  lands  that  wanted  Independence 
irom  Russia.  After  crushing  the  republics  of 
the  Ukraine  and  the  Caucasus,  the  Red  Army 
turned  westward. 

The  struggle  to  maintain  Uthtianla's  newly 
won  Independence  was  about  to  begin.  This 
struggle  for  freedom  was  nothing  new  to 
•he  Lithuanians.  Between  1812  and  1863, 
there  were  three  revolts  against  the  Czar, 
and  each  one  ended  In  faUure.  This  tUne, 
however,  things  would  be  different. 

With  the  help  and  support  obtained  clilefiy 
from  the  United  States.  Lithuania  was  able 
to  raise  an  army,  and  by  the  end  of  1919, 
this  army  succeeded  In  driving  the  Red  Army 
out  of  Lithuania.  The  Reds  were  out  to  crush 
Poland,  also,  and  had  reached  the  gates  of 
Warsaw  before  they  were  driven  back  by  a 
fierce  counter-attack.  The  Poles  saved  their 
nation,  too.  and  peace  finally  came  to  East- 
ern Europe. 

On  July  12.  1930.  the  Soviet  Union  signed 
a  peace  Ueaty  with  Uthuanla.  and  recog- 
nized her  Independence  and  Integrity. 

Peace,  and  freedom  from  Russia,  finally 
came  to  the  Uthuanlan  people.  Or  did  It? 
With  war  breaking  out  In  Europe  In  the  fall 
<  f  1939,  this  peace  and  freedom  was  not  to 
last  much  longer.  On  June  16.  1940,  as  the 
German  armies  marched  on  Paris,  Russia 
.struck.  The  Red  Army,  stlU  Ucklng  Its 
wounds  from  the  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
crush  Finland  the  previous  wtater.  Invaded 
Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Estonia  and  quickly 
overcame  what  little  resistance  these  smaU 
nations  were  able  to  offer. 

And  so  the  struggle  for  peace.  Justice,  free- 
dom, or  whatever  words  one  chooses  to  us 
goes  on  m  the  world  today,  and  will  probably 
go  on  imtll  the  sands  of  time  run  out. 

To  those  of  us  In  the  United  States,  who 
take  freedom  so  much  for  granted,  we  cas- 
uany  accept  It  as  a  normal  part  of  our  every 
day  lives.  We  give  little  thought  on  what 
freedom  means  to  people  In  other  parts  of 
the  world.  Freedom  Is  one  of  the  most  cher- 


ished gifts  that  anyone  can  have.  To  obtain 
It,  It  does  not  come  easy,  for  It  involves  much 
sacrifice  and  blood.  Once  obtained,  the  price 
to  keep  that  freedom  runs  high,  and  to  those 
who  want  It  and  keep  It.  It  U  worth  every 
bit  of  that  price. 

For  once  having  freedom,  and  then  losing 
It.  the  castrophe  la  unmeasurable.  The  peo- 
ple of  Lithuania  wlU  attest  to  that. 

Edward  W.  Baranacskas. 


Vietcong  Strategy:  Use  Peace  Talk  Time 
To  Laanch  Offensive 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  nxiMois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday.  February  27,  1968 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  of- 
ficial Roman  Catholic  publication  In 
Chicago — the  New  World— carried  a 
most  enlightening  article  in  its  recent 
edition  which  is  based  on  captured  docu- 
ments in  South  Vietnam  and  which 
clearly  indicates  that  the  Communists 
want  to  exploit  any  period  of  negotia- 
tions In  Vietnam  to  their  own  advantage. 
The  article,  written  by  Patrick  J. 
Burke,  S.S.C,  is  datelined  Saigon  and 
should  be  of  extreme  Interest  to  all  of  us 
who  have  been  watching  developments 
in  Vietnam  with  great  concern. 

I  believe  the  New  World  has  per- 
formed a  notable  public  service  by  bring- 
ing this  very  revealing  article  to  our 
attention. 

I  am  also  Inserting  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  same  Issue  of  the  New 
World  written  by  J.  M.  Kelly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  consider  these  two  ar- 
ticles of  profound  Importance  in  better 
understanding  President  Johnson's  firm 
determination  that  there  must  be  some 
guarantee  of  early  negotiations  before 
we  stop  the  bombing  in  North  Vietnam. 
These  two  articles  clearly  explain  why 
the  President  in  his  state  of  the  Union 
message  said  that  if  we  do  start  negotia- 
tions the  first  order  of  business  must 
be  a  total  cessation  of  hostilities  in  South 
Vietnam. 

These  two  articles  clearly  demonstrate 
the  profound  wisdom  in  President  John- 
son's determination  to  protect  our  Amer- 
ican boys  during  any  period  of  prolonged 
cessation  of  the  bombing  in  North  Viet- 
nam. 

I  believe  that  every  publication  in  this 
coimtry  ought  to  reprint  the  New  World 
editorial  entitled  "Cong  Stategy:  Fight 
During  Negotiations."  with  special  em- 
phasis on  the  last  paragraph  of  this 
penetrating  editorial  which  calls  our  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  two-thirds  of  all 
our  Korean  war  casualties  were  Inflicted 
while  we  were  at  the  conference  table 
with  the  North  Korean  Reds. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  at  a  loss  as  to  what 
methods  to  use  to  bring  this  very  im- 
portant message  to  the  attention  of  all 
the  American  people  for.  Indeed,  these 
two  articles  have  put  more  precisely  into 
proper  perspective  President  Johnson's 
determination  to  protect  our  American 
troops  during  any  possible  negotiations 
and  bombing  halt  than  anything  I  have 
seen  or  heard  In  the  current  dialogue  on 
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ending  the  bombing  as  a  way  toward  re- 
solving this  conflict. 

The  above-mentioned  very  timely  and 
penetrating  articles  follow: 
retkaud  in  Captxtbxb  Docdment— VirrcoNO 
SxaATWSY:     Usx     Peace     Talk    Timb     To 
Launch  Oitensive 

(By  Patrick  J.  Burke,  S.S.C.) 
Saicon. — Fight  whUe  negotiating— this  Is 
the  stated  policy  of  the  National  Liberation 
front  (NLF)   of  South  Vietnam. 

Passages  from  a  captured  document  con- 
firm the  poUcy,  stated  in  previously  captured 
secret  Viet  Cong  documents,  of  fighting  while 
negotiating. 

The  confirmation  Is  contained  In  an  Eng- 
lish translation  of  a  notebook  of  an  luilden- 
tlfied  Conununlst  party  cadre.  The  note- 
book Is  one  of  a  number  of  documents  cap- 
tured by  the  U.S.  199th  Light  Infantry  bri- 
gade In  July  1967.  In  mintary  operations  In 
Hau  Nghla  province,  west  of  Saigon. 

Peace  negotiations  will  only  be  started 
from  a  position  of  strength  In  the  military 
field  and  will  "serve  mainly  to  provide  us 
the  groundwork  from  which  to  launch  our 
general  offensive."  A  second  reason  for  enter- 
ing Into  negotlaUons  "Is  to  expose  the 
enemy's  poUtlcal  attack  upon  us  and  to  show 
that  our  Is  the  Just  cause  and  his  the  unjust. 
The  conclusion  drawn  by  the  leaders  of 
the  Workers'  party  (Communist  party)  of 
North  Vietnam  for  their  cadre  and  members 
Is:  "This  means  that  the  war  will  be  settled 
only  on  the  battlefield,  not  In  the  conference 
room."  "ITie  Conununlst  party  of  North  Vlet- 
ntun  exercises  complete  control  of  the  Viet 
Cong  and  Its  poUtlcal  arm,  the  National 
Uberatlon  Front. 

These  thoughts,  listed  under  the  heading 
'definition  of  strategy,"  continue  with:  'To 
have  negotiations  we  must  fight  more  fierce- 
ly. Only  In  such  a  situation  can  we  authorize 
negotiations  to  take  place. 

•Thus,  when  hearing  that  negotiations 
are  about  to  take  place,  we  must  attack  the 
enemy  more  strongly  all  over  the  country. 
Negotiations  will  follow  when  we  are  really 
strong.  We  must  take  precautions  against  the 
Illusion  of  peace  at  all  costs." 

The  "we"  of  the  statement  are  leaders  of 
the  Communist  party  In  North  Vietnam.  The 
notes  are  a  record  of  guidance  lectures  given 
In  a  1967  reorganization  course  to  party  per- 
sonnel of  Viet  Cong  Military  Region  IV  which 
Includes  Saigon. 


CoNO  Strategy:  Fight  During  Negotiations 
There  are  those  who  feel  sincerely  that  the 
U.S.  should  stop  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam with  no  reciprocal  cessation  of  hostni- 
tles  on  the  part  of  the  communUt  forces.  It 
Is  their  feeling  that  the  Viet  Cong  will  think 
we're  being  pretty  nice  about  It  and  will  re- 
spond favorably.  Captured  secret  documents 
of  the  Viet  Cong  reveal  that  their  stated 
policy  is  to  fight  while  negotiating. 

According  to  one  of  the  captured  com- 
munist documents,  peace  negotiations  will 
be  started  only  from  a  position  of  strength 
in  the  military  field  and  will  "serve  mainly  to 
provide  us  the  groundwork  from  which  to 
launch  our  general  offensive."  A  second  rea- 
son for  negotiating  Is  presented:  "to  expose 
the  enemy's  political  attack  upon  us  and  to 
show  that  ours  Is  the  Just  cause  and  his  the 
unjust."  .       .. 

These  thoughts  are  continued  under  the 
heading  of  definition  of  strategy:  "To  have 
negotiations  we  must  fight  more  fiercely. 
Only  m  such  a  situation  can  we  authorize 
negotiations  to  take  place.  Then,  when  we 
hear  that  negotiations  are  about  to  take 
place,  we  must  atuck  the  enemy  aU  over 
the  country." 

These  conditions  are  already  being  ful- 
filled A  great  Red  troop  build-up  has  taken 
place  at  the  De-mlUtarlzed  Zone.  They  are 
ready  for  thU  type  of  negotiation  as  soon  as 
our  naUon  weakens  to  their  demands. 
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Meanwhile,  we  have  their  Red  coair«de« 
in  North  Korea  coming  to  their  aid  by  their 
diversionary  tactlca  In  pirating  an  American 
veeael  26  mile,  off  the  North  Korean  coast 
m  open  water  Other  North  Korean*,  guerril- 
las have  recently  inHltrated  the  south  and 
are  perpetrating  raids.  Their  admitted  jwir- 
pose  U  to  kill  the  South  Korean  president. 

Does  any  of  this  point  to  any  sincerity 
on  the  part  of  Hanoi  and  the  Viet  Cong  or 
^y  of  Uielr  friends?  If  we  want  to  get  our 
boys  shot  down  in  a  hurry,  tell  them  to 
lay  down  their  arms,  stop  the  bom?>^8 '"p!" 
laterally.  and  walk  forward  slowly  ^It^  hands 
extended  in  friendship  Our  enemies  will  not 
mlsnre  Remember.  t^-t»»'^f%,°'  *"  °"' 
Korean  war  casualties  were  lnfl»ctedjrhlle 
we  were  at  the  conference  Uble  with  the 
North  Korean  Reds.  -•„ ,  - 

J.  M.  KKIXT. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

a  lung  as  for  the  loss  of  a  hand,  foot,  or 
sight  of  one  eye. 

I  feel  that  this  leglslaUon  Is  urgently 
needed,  and  I  am  hopeful  my  bill  will 
receive  prompt  and  favorable  action. 


Lots  of  Lu«f  a  S«rious  Disability 

HON.  WILUAbTc.  WAMPLER 

OF    VmOINIA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  27.  1968 
Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  none  of 
us  can  deny  that  the  loss  of  a  hand  foot, 
or  sight  of  an  eye  severely  /""'tf  .,^^f 
productive  capabUlUes  of  an  Individual. 
We  currently  have  legislation  in  effect 
which  awards  statutory  disability  com- 
pensation to  veterans  who  suffer  such 
anatomical  losses  In  service-connected 
circumstances. 

However  In  recent  months  I  have  Be- 
come increasingly  aware  that  the  loss,  or 
loss  of  use.  of  a  lung  can  be  a  serious 
disability.  I  have  received  a  great  amount 
of  maU  on  this  matter  from  my  constit- 
uents. ,         ^.     _4*,^. 

In  checklrig  with  medical  authorities. 
I  f\nd  that  they  are  of  the  opinion  that 
such  loss  of  use  of  a  lung  is  very  serious 
indeed,  and  Dears  out  the  contention  of 
my  consUtuents  that  hard  labor  would 
be  out  of  the  question,  and  any  activity 
Involving  physical  effort  Is  automatl- 
caUy  eliminated.  This,  of  course,  has  a 
direct  impact  on  the  earning  power  of 
the  veteran,  who.  In  many  cases,  earned 
his  living  through  manual  labor. 

The  following  report,  from  the  Ubrary 
of  Congress.  Legislative  Reference  Serv- 
ice, was  prepared  by  a  leading  lung 
specialist : 

A  person  with  one  lung  Is  definitely  dis- 
advantaged. The  degree  of  incapacitation  and 
neneral  limits  for  employment  of  such  an 
individual  are  dependent  on  his  age  and 
overall  physical  condition.  Under  no"nfl 
condiuons  a  man  with  one  lung  should  b« 
able  to  work  at  a  sedentary  occupation  with 
lltUe  dlfflculty  However,  a  Job  which  re- 
quires phvslcal  exertion  would  be  beyond 
the  capabilities  of  the  Individual. 

If  the  patient  Is  a  young  man  at  the  time 
of  the  removal  of  the  lung  he  can  expect  10 
to  20  years  of  freedom  from  complications. 
After  this  time  he  Is  generally  more  predU- 
poaed  to  lung  disease.  Of  course,  the  older 
the  individual  Is  at  the  Ume  of  lung  removal, 
the  greater  the  risk  Is  for  complications  to 
arise  during  any  subaequent  period. 

In  an  effort  to  make  our  veterans*  ben- 
efits laws  more  equiUble  in  this  respect. 
I  have  today  introduced  a  bill  which 
would  allow  the  same  statutory  disability 
compensation  for  loss,  or  loss  of  use.  of 


Truatbasters  Patse  ia  ModennDay  World 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  uxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  27,  1968 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.   Mr.  Speaker,  the 
international    consulting    economist    of 
the    Chicago    Tribune.    Eliot    Janeway. 
presented  a  very  thoughtful  review  of 
the  relaUonshlp  of  domestic   antitrust 
laws  and  international  economics,  in  the 
February  27  edition  of  that  newspaper. 
His  commmentary  follows: 
Point  or  Vixw — Jan«wat:  TausTBUSTxas 
Passc  m  MoDDN  DAT  WoaiJ) 
(By  Eliot  Janeway) 
New    Yo«k.    February    26.— Once    upon    a 
time,  the  American  economy  was  Insulated 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  American 
industry  was  small  and  had  all  It  could  do  to 
supply  the  needs  of  Americas  home  market. 
In   that  long-slnce-outgrown  era,  conserva- 
tives agitated  for  protective  t*rlffs  to  foster 
domestic  Industrial  expansion:  while  liberals 
argued  that  free  trade,  by  opening  the  do- 
mestic market  to  Import  competition,  would 
protect  the  consumer  from  price  gouging  by 
industry. 

On  balance,  the  advocates  of  industrial 
expansion  had  the  better  of  the  argument. 
The  country  grew  and  Industry  grew  with  It. 
But  between  the  end  of  the  Civil  war  and 
Americas  entry  Into  World  War  I.  the  pat- 
tern of  growth  was  violent  and  erratic.  As  a 
consequence,  free  trader*— Invariably  Dem- 
ocratic party  spokesmen— were  effectively 
righteous  despite  the  Irrealstlble  march  of 
prosperity;  while  protectlonlstsr— Just  as  pre- 
dictably Republican  spokesmen — were  un- 
derstandably defensive  because  of  the  stub- 
born prevalence  of  exploitation. 
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laws.  Taylor  said,  were  primarily  concerned 
about  domestic  combinations  of  suppliers  to 
fix  domestic  prices,  particularly  at  retail  .  .  . 
the  major  thrust  for  change  (thanks  to  the 
application  of  these  primarily  domestic  stat- 
utes to  the  International  area]  has  been  to 
make  our  antitrust  laws  more  restrictive. 
whereas  the  tendency  abroad  has  been  .  .  . 
to  serve  the  naUonal  Interest  externally, 
rather  than  to  Insure  a  free  market  at  home." 

HAS  LIBCaAL  Can>ENTIAI.S 

Mr  Taylor  approaches  the  problem  with 
Impeccable  liberal  credentials,  having  served 
on  President  Johnson's  personal  staff  before 
his  appointment  to  the  Export-Import  bank. 
His  experience  on  the  board  of  the  bank — 
whooe  primary  mlsBlon  It  la  to  finance  Amer- 
ican Industrial  exports — has  made  him 
thoroughly  familiar  with  what  the  compe- 
tition Is  doing  In  the  Industrial  countries 
formerly  allied  with  and  dependent  upon  us. 

In  a  special  report  to  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  from  London.  Frank  Unge  provides 
Irrefutable  detailed  confirmation  for  this 
Judgment  of  Mr.  Taylor.  •'Government  offi- 
cials In  most  European  nations,"  Llnge  con- 
cluded, "are  busily  proclaiming  that  corpo- 
rate conaolldatlon  Is  nothing  less  than  the 
business  executive's  patriotic  duty." 

LOWXX  TaUST  BOOK 

Against  this  background,  the  emplre- 
bullders  In  the  Justice  department  now  have 
lowered  the  boom  against  the  Gillette  com- 
pany for  committing  to  buy  a  controlling  In- 
terest in  Germany's  famed  Braun  electric 
shaver  and  appliance  combine,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  Gillette  Itself  Is  not  In 
the  electric  shaver  business.  The  Justice  de- 
partment apparently  Is  hanging  Its  hat  on 
the  peg  that.  If  Gillette  takes  Braun,  Braun 
will  be  eliminated  as  a  potential  competitor 
In  the  American  shaving  market. 

But  razor  peddling  In  America  already  is 
a  cutthroat  btialness  [no  pun  Intended). 
More  Important  than  the  merits  of  the  shave 
the  anti-trust  hatchet-gang  Is  giving  Gil- 
lette in  this  particular  case  Is  the  game  of 
overkill  that  the  trustbusters  have  set  out 
to  play  In  the  International  arena.  Just  when 
the  dollar  earning  power  of  American  busi- 
ness needs  to  be  reinforced  Internationally, 
the  Justice  department  Is  sending  us  down 
the  ro«wl  to  dollar  disarmament — without  the 
advice  or  consent  of  Congress. 


orrscT  ccoNomc  PKOcan 
Between  the  era  of  industrialization  that 
followed  the  end  of  the  Civil  war  and  the 
era  of  industrial  combination  that  preceded 
Americas  entry  Into  World  War  I,  the  politi- 
cal process  provided  an  offset  to  the  working 
of  the  economic  process.  As  the  Republicans 
and  their  protectionist  credo  got  the  better 
of  the  economic  argument,  the  very  fact  of 
their  success  put  the  Democrats  In  position 
to  exact  a  concession  for  what  today  Is  called 
"consumerism." 

The  Republicans  cheerfully  offered  It.  0\ir 
first  anU-trust  law  was  put  on  the  statute 
books  by  the  party  of  business.  It  was  passed 
when  Benjamin  Harrison  was  President.  It 
remains  the  basic  economic  law  of  the  land 
today,  nearly  78  years  later.  But  the  present 
team  of  trustbusters  In  Washington  Is 
stretching  both  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of 
the  antitrust  laws  to  hit  a  target  entirely 
different  from  the  one  at  which  the  men  who 
wrote  them  In  the  first  place  were  aiming. 

TATLOa  ANSWtaS  QUBSTIONS 

In  an  Interview  with  this  column  Feb.  22. 
Hob&rt  Taylor,  Jr..  the  respected  director  of 
the  Export-Import  bank  Just  retired,  gave 
the  following  answer  to  the  twin  questions 
of  whether  our  present  anti-trust  laws  are 
relevant  to  present  economic  reallUes  and 
whether  our  anU-tru»t  laws,  as  adminis- 
tered, tend  to  disqualify  us  from  competing 
effecUvely  with   other  industrial   countries. 

The  Congresses  which  drafted  the  present 


Model  Gties  Program 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OF    CALITORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  26,  1968 
Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
hope  that  the  Congress  moves  ahead 
with  legislation  in  support  of  the  Presi- 
dent's special  message  proposing  pro- 
grams to  deal  with  major  urban  problems 
of  poverty  and  slum  blight. 

This  includes  the  full  amount  of  $2.18 
million  which  the  Congress  has  already 
authorized,  which  can  be  used  to  meet 
the  massive  national  need  of  building  26 
million  new  homes  and  apartments  over 
the  next  10  years,  six  million  of  which 
will  replace  present  substandard  housing. 
Special  grants  amounting  to  S2.5  bil- 
lion are  needed  over  the  next  3  years  for 
the  model  cities  program  for  reclaiming 
blighted  neighborhoods.  This  is  in  addi- 
tion to  the  $750  million  already  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  1969  and  the  $1.4  bU- 
llon  the  President  recommended  today 
for  fiscal  1970. 
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There  is  a  great  need  for  moderniza- 
tion and  expansion  of  urban  mass  trans- 
nortation  systems  and  a  new  method  of 
financing  private  developers  of  new  com- 
munities of  tomorrow,  on  the  outskirts 
of  present  cities. 

The  need  is  present,  the  caU  is  clear, 
the  20  mllUon  Americans  who  still  live 
in  the  shadows  of  poverty  and  substand- 
ard housing  are  appealing  to  their  court 
of  last  resort,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  Gentlemen,  it  is  urgent  that  we 
act  in  their  behalf. 


Need  for  a  Joint  Select  Committee  To 
Study  Proposals  To  Provide  Evalu- 
ationi  of  GoTermnent  Programs 

HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN,  JR. 

OP    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  27,  1968 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  session  of  Congress.  I  and  some  of 
my  colleagues  sponsored  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  National  Commission  on  Public 
Management.  Section  1  of  H.R.  20  stated: 
In  order  to  study  and  recommend  the  man- 
ner in  which  modern  systems  analysis  and 
management  techniques  may  be  utUlzed  to 
resolve  national  and  community  problems 
in  the  non-defense  sector  there  Is  hereby 
established  a  NaUonal  Commission  on  Pub- 
lic Management 


The  duties  of  this  Commission  are  set 
forth  In  section  8  which  requires  the 
Commission  to,  first,  develop  Informa- 
tion  on    the   methodology   of    systems 
analysis;  second,  analyze  the  possible  ap- 
plication of  systems  analysis  to  pubUc 
programs;  third,  determine  the  national 
and  community  problems  to  which  the 
application  of  such  techniques  offers  the 
greatest   promise    of    solution;    fourth, 
assess  the  proper  relationship  between 
governmental  and  private  Investment  to 
obtain  the  most  effective  application  of 
the  techniques  involved;  fifth,  make  rec- 
ommendations regarding  the  use  of  man- 
agement techniques  in  the  formulation  of 
legislation;   sixth,  conduct  studies  into 
specific  problem  areas  and  make  recom- 
mendations;    seventh,     expand     public 
knowledge  of  management  technologies; 
and  eighth,  analyze  methods  to  encour- 
age the  appUcation  of  modem  manage- 
ment   technology    to    pubUc    problems 
through  the  use  of  various  contracting 
procedures,   grants,   loans,   cost   allow- 
ances, and  tax  Incentives. 

The  Commission  would  consist  of  13 
members.  Nine  would  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  two  would  be  appointed  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  two  by 
the  President  of  the  Senate. 

The  Commission  would  cease  to  exist 
32  months  after  its  first  meeting. 

We  introduced  this  legislation  because 
of  the  Increasing  evidence  that  the  old 
approaches  of  government  are  no  longer 
working.  The  technological  revolution 
and  the  increase  in  man's  knowledge 
have  brought  the  Government  phenom- 
enal new  problems  covering  a  very  broad 
spectrum.  But  at  this  time,  this  techno- 
logical revoluUon  has  provided  us  with 
the  capacity  to  solve  these  problems.  The 
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real  challenge  is  to  us  in  the  Congress- 
can  our  political  creativity  keep  pace 
with  the  march  of  science  and  in  this 
fashion  keep  pace  with  the  mounting 
complexity  of  our  urban.  20th-century 
society?  Can  the  Congress  effectively 
make  use  of  the  new  technology  to  solve 
the  problems  largely  created  by  that  new 
technology? 

I  believe  we  can  meet  this  challenge. 
The  legislation  I  am  cosponsorlng  is  one 
step  toward  meeting  this  challenge.  Oth- 
er Congressmen,  also  concerned  about 
our  growing  InablUty  to  keep  pace  with 
today's  problems,  have  Introduced  legis- 
lation with  a  similar  objective,  but  dif- 
ferent means.  I  am  happy  to  support  this 
joint  resolution  as  a  good  first  step  to- 
ward eventual  resolution  of  what  pro- 
gram should  be  instituted  to  insure  that 
the    Government    keeps    up    with    the 
mounting  problems.  This  Joint  Select 
Committee  does  not  preclude  any  of  the 
Individual  proposals  to  deal  with  our  di- 
lemma, but  will  in  the  long  run.  I  feel, 
save  us  time  in  implementing  a  wise  so- 
lution to  the  problem  by  studying  the 
many  alternative  solutions  and  making 
recommendations   about   the   best   ap- 
proach.       ^^^^^^^^^_ 

Postal  Employee  Protection 

HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  27,  1968 
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malls  and  threaten  and  Injure  its  pro- 
tectors that  they  wUl  be  dealt  with 
severely  in  Federal  court. 


President  Acts  To  Increase  Travel  to 
United  States 


Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all 
know  that  crime  has  Increased  alarm- 
ingly recently.  One  aspect  of  this  general 
Increase  is  a  sharp  explosion  of  violent 
Incidents  Involving  mall  carriers,  clerks, 
and  other  postal  employees.  The  number 
of  incidents  is  now  over  200  per  year  and 
rising.  „,  ., 

The  bill  I  Introduce  today  will  provide 
these  reUable  and  Important  employees 
with  both  the  statutory  and  administra- 
tive protection  they  deserve.  Other  Fed- 
eral employees  are  protected  by  laws 
making  it  a  Federal  offense  to  assault, 
intimidate.  Interfere  with,  or  kill  them 
while  engaged  in  carrying  out  their  of- 
ficial duties.  It  is  time  to  extend  this 
same  protection  to  those  postal  employ- 
ees, who,  because  of  the  very  nature  of 
their  work,  are  exposed  all  day.  every  day 
to  hazards  of  life  and  limb.  This  bill  pro- 
vides such  statutory  protection. 

The  bill  also  provides  greater  admin- 
istrative power  to  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral to  discipline  any  official  or  postal 
worker  who  assaults  a  fellow  employee. 
This  administrative  protection  Is  In  ad- 
dition to  the  statutory  provisions  of  the 
bill  It  provides  a  method,  other  than 
being  charged  and  tried  for  a  Federal  of- 
fense, of  disciplining  postal  workers  in- 
volved in  violent  conduct  toward  fellow 
workers.  .     , 

The  assault,  robbery,  and  threatening 
of  postal  employees  has  reached  the 
point  where  these  violent  incidents  often 
do  not  reach  the  newspapers.  It  is  now 
commonplace  for  the  mailman  to  get 
mugged  and  have  his  mall  stolen. 

The  time  is  now  to  make  unmistakably 
clear  to  those  criminals  who  violate  the 


HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  27,  1968 
Mr  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Johnson's  Advisory  Commission  on  Trav- 
el has  recommended  a  number  of  Imagi- 
native steps  to  help  cut  America's  travel 
gap— by  increasing  foreign  travel  to  the 

United  States.  »  „„  *„ 

The  Commission  has  proposed  steps  to 
reduce  travel  costs  to  America— costs 
which  discourage  many  from  visiting  our 
vast  country.  Transportation  fares  and 
accommodation  rates  of  major  hotel  and 
motel  chains  will  be  drasticaUy  rediiced 
for  foreign  travelers.  In  addition,  simpli- 
fication of  visa  and  customs  regulations 
and  the  creation  of  additional  foreign 
tourist  services  wiU  make  America  a  more 
appealing  place  to  visit. 

Tlie  steps  outlined  to  the  President  will 
help  reduce  our  travel  deficit  by  one-half 
bUllon  dollars  this  year  alone— with  a 
growing  impact  in  years  to  come. 

As  the  President  noted,  however,  in- 
creased travel  to  America  will  do  more 
than  ease  our  serious  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problems.  It  wlU  Increase  inter- 
national understanding.  It  wiU  give  for- 
eigners a  balanced  view  of  our  country— 
and  our  people.  And  it  will  give  Ameri- 
cans—in  the  President's  words— the 
chance  to  open  their  hearts  and  their 
homes  to  travelers  from  foreign  lands. 
The  Advisory  Commission  on  Travel- 
responding  to  the  President's  New  Year  s 
plea  to  step  up  its  schedule  in  view  o  our 
payments  deficit^has  submitted  their 
excellent  report  one-half  year  ahead  of 
time.  They  have  done  a  difficult  job  rap- 
Idly  and  thoroughly— and  deserve  the 
thanks  of  all  our  citizens. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  a  record 
1  485  499  business  and  pleasure  visitors 
from  overseas  came  to  the  United  States 
last  year  and  I  am  confident  that  this 
number  wiU  greatly  increase  if  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  industry-Govern- 
ment Advisory  Commission  on  Travel  are 
Implemented  promptly. 

It  Is  my  sincere  hope  that  Increased 
travel  to  the  United  States,  the  closing  of 
some  tax  loopholes  and  the  use  of  Ameri- 
can ships  by  industry  and  private  cit^ens 
wiU  make  it  unnecessary  to  enact  legis- 
lation to  impose  a  tax  on  Americans 
traveling  abroad.  ,„^,„hp 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  include 
the  President's  remarks  upon  receipt  of 
the  Commission's  report  in  the  Record. 

President  Acts  To  Incmask  Travel  to 
United  States 


The  President  today  received  the  rfPO"  °' 
the  induBtry-Government  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Travel.  .   ♦  ^    ko   tvi» 

The  Commission  was  appointed  by  the 
Pr^ldentT  November  16.  1967.  to  make 
specific  recommendations  on  meaM  of  in- 
creasing foreign  travel  to  the  United  States. 
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Robert  If.  McKlniMy.  fomMr  US  AmbaMador 
to  SwltaerUnd.  act«d  m  Chairman. 

The  original  target  date  for  the  report 
was  mid-summer  of  10«8  In  hU  message  to 
the  Nation  on  January  1.  however,  the  Pres- 
ident asked  the  Commission  to  step  up  lU 
schedule  In  view  of  the  urgency  of  the  Na- 
tion's balance  of  payments  problem.  He  asked 
the  group  to  submit  Immediate  recommen- 
dations within  43  days,  and  to  make  long- 
term  proposaU  within  90  days  The  two  are 
combined  In  the  present  report— completed 
ahead  of  schedule. 

The  Commission  concentrated  Its  first  ef- 
forts on  reducing  the  cost  of  travel  to  the 
United  States.  For  example,  subject  In  cer- 
tain cases  to  approval  by  the  appropriate 
regulatory  agency,  the  following  cost  reduc- 
Uons  for  travel  in  the  United  SUtes  will  be 
offered  foreign  tourists: 

—50  percent  reduction  In  regular  domestic 
airline  fares.  efTecUve  April  38  making  these 
fares  the  lowest  available  anywhere  In  the 
world 
— 3A  percent  discounts  In  railroad  fares. 
— 10  percent  discounts  on  charter  coach 
rates  on  trips  Involving  400  miles  per  day. 
effective  May. 

— 10  percent  discounts  In  rates  by  the 
three  largeet  United  States  car  rental  com- 
panies, effective  immediately. 

—Up  to  40  percent  reductions  In  regular 
rates  In  seven  major  hotel-motel  chains,  ef- 
fective Immediately. 

In  addition,  the  following  reductions  In 
international  travel  fares  to  the  United 
States  have  been  propoaed  and  are  under 
consideration  In  mt«m«tlon«l  regulatory 
bodies 

— 35  percent  discounts  on  round  trip  fares 
to  the  United  States  on  tickets  purchased  In 
Europe. 

—Reduced  steaimshlp  fares  to  the  United 
SUtes. 

The  Commission  also  recommended  a  sub- 
stantial Increase  In  the  budget  of  the  US. 
Travel  Service  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, the  simplification  of  visa  and  cus- 
toms regulations,  and  the  creation  of  a  Na- 
tional Tourist  Office  to  coordinate  the  pro- 
motion of  foreign  travel  to  the  US. 

The  President  conunended  the  Commis- 
sion for  "doing  a  dlfflcult  Job  fast  and 
thoroughly  " 

"The  steps  recommended",  he  said,  "will 
help  achieve  our  goal  of  reducing  our  travel 
deficit  by  •500  million  thU  year  They  will 
have  a  growing  Impact  in  future  years." 

"But  promoting  travel  to  the  United  State* 
will  do  more  than  ease  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments problem.  It  will  encourage  Interna- 
tional understanding.  It  will  give  Americans 
the  chance  to  open  their  hearts  and  their 
homes  to  travelers  from  foreign  lands  " 

The  President  said  these  recommendations 
"will  receive  prompt  attention.  The  actions 
and  recommendations  to  increase  travel  to 
the  United  States  are  an  essential  part  of 
our  program  to  reduce  the  Nation's  travel 
deficit." 


Tbc  National  School  Lanck  Act 
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ent  thl«  program  feeds  18  million  chil- 
dren who  attend  71,000  participating 
schools. 

But  the  School  Lunch  Act.  as  it  is 
presently  drawn,  does  not  do  the  whole 
job.  For  example,  it  does  not  feed  those 
hungry  children  who  attend  day-care 
centers,  or  settlement  houses,  or  sum- 
mer camps,  or  recreation  centers.  And  so 
children  participating  in  these  programs 
generally  go  hungry — unless  frugal  ad- 
ministrators are  able  to  scrape  together 
funds  out  of  scarce  resources  and  hard- 
pressed  budgets  to  buy  food. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  and  several  of  my  col- 
leagues have  introduced  legislation  to 
amend  the  National  School  Lunch  Act 
so  that  inexpensive  food  supplies  will  be 
made  available  to  deprived  children  from 
poor  economic  areas  who  do  not,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  attend  schools,  but 
Instead  attend  day-care  centers,  settle- 
ment houses,  summer  camps,  and  recrea- 
tion centers. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join 
in  support  of  this  vital  legislation,  so  that 
we  can  take  further  steps  to  make  sure 
that  in  this  land  of  plenty  there  are  no 
children  who  are  going  hungry. 

Hearings  on  this  bill  are  now  being 
held  by  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee,  and  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  submit  statements  of  support 
for  this  important  bill. 
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Sevch  for  Scapcfoats  ia  Wake  of  Red 
Drive 


HON.  JOSEPH  Y.  RESNICK 

or   KZW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSKNTATTVES 

Tuesday.  February  27,  1968 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  significant  pieces  of  legislation  to 
be  passed  by  the  Congress  in  recent 
years  was  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act,  a  measure  designed  to  feed  hungry 
children  in  our  schools  so  that  they 
could  forget  the  gnawing  pain  In  their 
bellies  and  turn  their  attention  toward 
learning  how  to  rc«d  and  write.  At  pres- 


Th«  "Pueblo' 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  27.  1968 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  foUowlng 
are  two  of  the  letters  we  have  received 
In  response  to  our  daily  reminder  in  the 
CoNGRBssioNAL  RECORD  of  the  Pueblo's 

captivity : 

NoaTHxaN  Radio  &  Tclxvuion  Coep.. 

Green  Bay.  Wit. 
Congressman  Whxiam  J.  Sckkklc, 
LongtDOrth  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Okae  Sib:  I  am  happy  to  see  that  you  are 
following  up  on  the  Pueblo  affair. 

And  while  you're  at  It.  go  after  the  damned 
fool  admiral  that  left  that  ship  out  there 
without  a  destroyer  nearby. 

We  must  get  the  men  back  from  the  Pueblo, 
quickly. 

Btbon  Dkaoman. 


San  Pnwo,  Caliv., 

February  23, 1968. 
The  Honorable  Mr.  Schxels, 
Republican  Representative  for  the  State  of 
louia,  House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 
Dbab  Snt ;  Tcxlay's  Wall  Street  Journal  says, 
"Republican  Rep.  Scherle  of  Iowa  promises 
to  address  the  House  dally  on  North  Korea's 
selztire   of   the   Pueblo  unUl   the  U.S.  does 
something  more  about  It." 

I  have  been  a  Navy  wife  for  13  years,  and 
If  my  husband  were  In  their  spot  right  now, 
I'd  feel  somewhat  better  to  know  that  a  voice 
keeps  speaking  for  tbem. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  efforts  In 
behalf  of  the  crewmen  and  their  families. 
Sincerely, 

Mabt  Bimklst. 


HON.  CHET  HOUFIELD 

or   CALiroBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 

Tuesday,  February  27.  1968 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month  I  returned  from  Vietnam.  While 
there  I  saw  firsthand  the  tremendously 
complex  and  difficult  situation  that  the 
United  SUtes  finds  Itself  In  today.  Presi- 
dent Johnson.  I  know,  more  than  any- 
thing,  wants  to  find  an  honorable,  peace- 
ful solution  to  the  war.  However,  his 
efforts  on  all  fronts  have  been  met  with 
Intransigence  and  rejection  by  the  North 
Vietnamese.  I  know  that  he  will  con- 
tinue to  search  for  peace  and  keep  the 
door  for  negotiation  open,  while  at  the 
same  time  maintaining  a  secure  military 
position. 

Those  who  oppose  our  presence  In 
Vietnam  are  using  various  arguments  to 
persuade  the  United  States  to  "cut  and 
run."  One  of  the  most  persistent  com- 
ments heard  Is  that  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese either  do  not  want  to  fight  or  will  not 
fight  and  are  not  carrying  a  burden  In 
this  war.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  statis- 
tics on  wounded  and  dead  South  Viet- 
namese soldiers  bear  this  out. 

In  this  connection  I  place  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  an  excellent  article 
by  Carl  T.  Rowan,  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Evening  Star.  February 
16, 1968: 

[From  the  Washington  (DC.)  Evening  Star. 
Feb. 16. 1968) 

SCARCH     FOB     SCAPBOOATS     IN     WAKX     OF     RED 

DarvE 
(By  Carl  T.Rowan) 

A  lot  of  scapegoatlng  has  featured  the 
post-mortems  of  the  recent  Viet  Cong  offen- 
sive m  the  population  centers  of  South  Viet- 
nam. 

But  none  has  been  less  informed,  or  in 
some  cases  more  irresponsible,  than  efforts 
to  belittle  the  contributions  to  the  war  effort 
of  the  South  Vietnamese. 

Even  U.S.  officials  got  Into  the  act  when 
they  complained  that  the  Saigon  government 
was  really  the  culprit  responsible  for  VC 
penetration  of  the  American  Embassy  com- 
pound. 

"Security  of  an  embassy  Is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  host  government."  said  one  top 
American.  You  would  have  thought  he  was 
,  discussing  protocol  at  a  social  bash  In  Old 
'  Vienna.  When  we  have  500.000  soldiers  In 
a  war  zone  and  leave  protection  of  our  em- 
bassy to  some  technical  protocol  arrange- 
ment, the  real  ciUprlt  Is  the  U.S.  official  In 
charge. 

But  the  scapegoatlng  goes  on — and  per- 
haps the  most  effective  argximent  against 
U.S.  involvement  In  Vietnam  Is  that  "the 
South  Vietnamese  won't  fight  for  their  own 
freedom,  so  why  should  we?" 

Believing  thU.  many  Americans  find  it 
especially  galling  that  South  Vietnamese 
President  Nguyen  Van  Thleu  Is  asking  for 
more  VS.  troops. 

Granting  many  shortcomings  on  the  part 
of  Saigon,  it  Is  Just  not  fair  to  generalize 
that  "American  boys  are  doing  all  the  fight- 
ing for  a  bunch  of  crooks." 

During  the  heavy  enemy  offensive  that 
began  during  the  Tet  holidays,  the  U.S.  lost 
1.103  dead  and  5.144  wounded  (serious  and 
minor).  The  South  Vietnamese  lost  3,105 
dead.  7,846  seriously  wounded  and  over  7.000 
slightly   wounded.   Since  Jan.   1,   1961.   the 
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U.S.  has  lost  17.396  dead  compared  with  64,- 
8'75  dead  South  Vietnamese. 

Considering  the  differences  in  population, 
south  Vietnam  lost  30  times  as  much  of  Itt 
young  manhood  as  did  the  X53.  during  the 
recent  offensive.  It  has  suffered  deaths  at 
a  raUo  60  times  that  of  the  U.S.  since  major 
UJB.  involvement  began  In  1961. 

"But  it's  their  country.  Why  shouldn't 
they?"  the  war  critic  asks. 

That  question  evades  the  fact  that  the  war 
long  ago  ceased  to  be  a  struggle  to  decide  the 
future  of  South  Vietnam.  It  la  really  a  war 
over  the  future  of  Southeast  Asia  and  the 
United  SUtes  role  In  it. 

So  it  is  sophistry  to  put  the  onus  for  every 
setback  on  Saigon.  But  Americans  do  It  In 
pgxt  because  our  government  has  too  often 
let  "security"  get  In  the  way  of  making  avail- 
able to  the  public  adequate  Information 
about  the  war. 

An  example  la  a  recent  telegram  about  the 
performance  of  South  Vietnamese  mlUtary 
leaders  who  foiled  a  Viet  Cong  plan  to  kid- 
nap them  and  make  defection  of  their  units 
the  "ransom." 

A  Viet  Cong  group  went  to  the  home  of 
the  Klen  Hoa  province  chief  at  2:30  a.m.  The 
day  the  great  enemy  assault  began  they  ex- 
pected to  find  the  chief  whooping  it  up  In 
holiday  revelry  and  kidnap  him.  But  unlike 
the  American  military  brass  at  Pearl  Harbor, 
Province  Chief  Du  was  at  his  headquarters 
in  Blen  Tre  City. 

The  disappointed  Viet  Cong  group  mur- 
dered Du's  entire  family.  But  even  after 
learning  of  this,  he  carried  on  hla  duties.  A 
report  to  Washington  said  that  he  "dis- 
played real  leadership  and  organizational 
ability  In  the  face  of  ruthless  VC  terrorism 
in  Blen  Tre  In  which  thoiisands  of  homes 
were  destroyed." 

Then  there  was  General  Trl.  commander 
of  the  9th  ARVN  Division,  who  was  at  this 
operations  center  at  Sa  Dec  at  2  a.m.  on 
Jan.  31  when  the  Viet  Cong  entered  his  home. 
But  even  Trl's  family  was  not  at  home. 
Learning  of  the  VC  raid,  Trl  sent  a  platoon 
to  destroy  the  Insurgents:  This  platoon  cap- 
tured one  prisoner  who  said  the  group's  mis- 
sion was  to  capture  the  general  and  his 
f Bunlly  and  force  him  to  call  his  chief  of  staff 
and  deputy  who  would  also  be  kidnapped. 
With  these  hostages,  the  Viet  Cong  was  to 
give  the  general  the  choice  of  turning  over 
his  division  or  seeing  all  the  hostages  exe- 
cuted. 

General  Than,  commander  of  the  7th 
ARVN  Division,  was  also  a  kidnap  target  for 
the  same  purpoeee  as  General  Trl.  But  the 
Viet  Cong  were  foUed  here,  too,  for  Than 
turned  out  to  be  at  his  headquarters  Instead 
of  home  celebrating. 

Not  exactly  a  plctvire  of  corrupt  Indiffer- 
ence, Is  It? 
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finaUy  succeeded  in  conquering  Estonia 
In  one  of  the  most  infamous  deals  in 

Today,  nearly  three  decades  after  their 
betrayal,  the  Estonian  people's  desire  for 
freedwn  remains  firm.  Despite  harsh 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  Soviets, 
the  destruction  of  religious  freedom  and 
rights  that  free  men  everywhere  prize, 
and  the  exploitation  of  Estonia's  wealth, 
the  Soviets  have  not — and  carmot — 
crush  out  that  courageous  nation's  de- 
sire for  liberty. 

Mr  SpeaJcer,  we  who  are  free  can 
never  forget  those  living  oppressed,  and 
I  share  the  Estonian  people's  hope  that 
they  will  soon  again  enjoy  the  blessings 
of  independence  and  freedwn. 


Estonian  Independence 

HON.  WILLIAM  V.  ROTH,  JR. 

or   DCLAWARE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  21,  1968 
Mr  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  50  years  ago 
last  Saturday,  the  people  of  Estonia 
threw  off  the  chains  that  bound  them 
under  czarist  Russian  domination  and 
laid  claim  to  their  birthright  as  men- 
liberty  smd  independence. 

Following  the  consolidation  of  power 
by  the  Communists  in  Soviet  Russia,  the 
Kremlin  attempted  to  recapture  Estonia, 
but  was  repulsed  by  a  united  and  cour- 
ageous people.  Stalin,  in  1940.  with  the 
help  and  cooperation  of  Hitler  Germany. 


Dayton,  Ohio,  Presented  Trigg  Trophy 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  27,  1968 
Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prin- 
cipal city  In  my  district,  Dayton.  Ohio, 
last  week  won  the  Nation's  Cleanest  City 
Award  In  ceremonies  attended  by  Mrs. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Davton  is  immensely  proud  of  this 
honor,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I,  too,  am  proud 
to  represent  her  in  this  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

The  accomplishment  came  with  delib- 
erate hard  work  on  the  part  of  many 
citizens  of  the  community.  The  effort  in- 
cluded the  city  government,  civic  groups, 
neighborhood  associations,  and  the  resi- 
dents. 

Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  aspect  of 
this  victory  is  the  reaction  it  had  in 
Dayton.  Prom  what  I  can  gather,  the 
city  is  far  from  content  to  rest  on  its 
laurels  and  is  intent  on  winning  the 
award  again  next  year. 

Editorials  in  the  two  daily  newspapers 
reflected  this  feeling.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I 
would  like  to  include  them  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  for  the  edification  of  my 
colleagues: 

I  From  the  Dayton    (Ohio)    Journal  Herald, 
Feb.  22,  19681 
The  Crrr  Clean 
We  naturally  share  the  elation  of  all  di- 
rectly Involved  In  efforts  which  led  to  Day- 
ton's being  named  the  city  that  tried  the 
hardest  of  all  to  keep  Itself  clean  and  beautl- 

■Thls  Is  not  the  same  thing  as  saying  Day- 
ton Is  the  cleanest,  most  attractive  city  In 
the  United  States. 

It  Is  saying,  however,  that  the  neighbor- 
hood block  clubs  and  area  councils,  the  city 
administration  and.  especially,  the  City 
Beautiful  council  imder  Robert  Bush  made 
the  very  best  effort  found  In  any  major  city 
to  keep  their  rity  fresh  and  inviting.  In  this 
regard  we  believe  Mr.  Bush  himself  has  made 
a  real  and  substantial  contribution  through 
his  tremendous  Investment  of  time,  energy 
and  thought. 

As  made  plain  In  the  Washington  cere- 
monies at  which  the  Trigg  trophy  was  award- 
ed to  our  city,  Dayton's  civic  and  political 
leadership  considers  the  award  an  Incentive 
to  press  even  harder.  This  Is  surely  a  healthy 
attitude.  It  reflecU  the  kind  of  determina- 
tion which  not  only  Insured  a  first-place 
award  but,  win  or  lose,  means  no  let-down  in 
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efforts  to  keep  Dayton  a  clean,  decent  and 
altogether  beautiful  place  in  which  to  live. 

[Prom  the  Dayton  (Ohio)  Dally  News,  Feb. 

20,  19681 
PHOtTj  Datton  Tops  Nation  in  Beautifica- 
TioK  ErroRTs 
Dayton  officials  and  citizenry  who  pitched 
m  last  year  to  palnt-up.  fljt-up  and  clean-up 
the  community  probably  never  heard  of  the 
Trigg  trophy.  But  today  It's  one  of  the 
prettiest  things  In  this  prettier  city. 

Dayton  was  proud  enough  to  be  among 
30  communities  selected  by  national  Judges 
for  outstanding  civic  improvement  work.  But 
the  button-popper  came  when  Mrs.  Lyndon 
Johnson  presented  Dayton  the  Trigg  trophy, 
the  naUonal  award  of  excellence. 

Hard  work  last  year  has  paid  off  In  a 
cleaner  community  and  national  recognition. 
The  community  has  earned  a  right  to  get 
ecstatic  over  esthetics,  to  pass  congratiUa- 
tlons  all  down  the  line. 

Consider  work  done  In  1967.  A  block  of 
homes  painted  on  Mound  St.  Special  trash 
collections.  A  UD  fraternity  going  after 
abandoned  cars.  Junior  Beautificatlon  coun- 
cil registering  for  work.  Camp  Fire  girls 
adopting  parks.  Eteyton  Boys  club  shining 
everything  In  sight.  People  volunteering  time 
and  material,  as  the  Painting  and  Decorating 
Institute  did.  Dayton  commissioners  and  City 
Beautiful  members  pushing  and  promot- 
ing. Trees  planted  here.  Flower  boxes  in- 
stalled there. 

Dayton  has  found  that  a  little  paint,  water 
and  repairs  can  go  a  long  way  down  beautlfi- 
catlon's  road.  People  are  »^«;«n^JJg„°f°" 
aware  of  the  need  for  handsome  buildings 
and  landscaping.  City  Beautiful  has  turned 
from  soothing  slogan  to  genuine  goal. 

Wouldn't  that  Trigg  trophy  be  nice  to 
keep?  ^^^^^^^^_^_ 

Occnpational  Safety  and  Health  Act  of 
1968 


HON.  ELMER  J.  HOLUND 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  27,  1968 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor,  of  which 
I  am  chairman,  has  been  holding,  and 
is  continuing  to  hold  extensive  hearings 
on  H  R  14816,  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act  of  1968.  This  administra- 
tion proposal  seeks  to  estabUsh  a  safe  and 
healthful  working  environment  for  every 
American  working  man  or  woman  em- 
Dloyed  by  a  business  engaged  in  com- 
merce. In  my  opinion,  the  legislation  is 
urgent  and  seriously  needed;  14,500 
Americans  annually  die  of  industrial  ac- 
cidents, and  others  die  of  diseases  which 
stem  from  the  working  environment 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  ai-l- 
CIO  in  its  recent  meeting,  has  issued 
a  strong  endorsement  of  this  bill,  and 
of  the  drive,  in  which  labor,  manage- 
ment, and  the  public  alike  have  a  deep 
interest,  to  prevent  men  and  women  from 
dying,  or  being  disabled  because  of  pre- 
ventable industrial  accidents  and  disease. 
This  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  last  year  of 
service  in  the  House.  I  pray  that  I  can 
look  back  in  years  to  come,  to  the  pas- 
sage of  this  vital  legislation  this  year 

Under  unsuiimous  consent  I  place  the 
statement  of  the  AFI^-CIO  Executive 
Council  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
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OCCXTPATIONAI.     SA^TTT     AND     HEALTH     ACT   OT 

199S 
(SUt«ment  by  the  AFL-CIO  CzecuUve  Coun- 
cil. Bal  Harbour.  FU..  February  19«8) 
Organized  labor  ha*  for  many  years  called 
attention  to  the  urgent  need  for  a  strong, 
broad-based  federal  attack  to  control  or 
eliminate  any  factor  on  the  Job  damaging  to 
workers'  health  and  safety.  We  have  stressed 
both  the  problem  and  the  far  overdue  need 
for  action  in  policy  statements  adopted  by 
both  the  1965  and  1967  conyenUona  of  the 
AFL-CIO. 

The  active  concern  and  leadership  of  or- 
ganized labor  has  been  a  major  factor  In  the 
formulation  of  President  Johnsons  propoeal 
set  forth  in  his  manpower  message  of  Jan- 
uary 23,  "to  establish  the  nation's  first  occu- 
pational health  and  safety  program." 

We  strongly  endorse  the  President's  goal 
of  protecting  "every  one  of  America's  75  mil- 
lion workers  while  they  are  on  the  Job"  by 
attacking  the  "source  of  evU  which  causes 
hazards  and  Invites  accidents." 

America's  workers  comprise  40%  of  the 
population.  They  pay  60%  of  the  nation's 
taxes.  But  80%  of  these  workers  are  em- 
ployed where  there  Is  little  conventional 
safety  and  no  occupational  health  protection 
whatsoever. 

The  annual  death  and  accident  rate  Is  a 
grisly  reminder  of  national  neglect.  Each 
year  14.500  workers  are  klUed  at  their  Jobs: 
2  2  million  are  Injured;  250  million  man-days 
of  work.  $1.5  billion  In  wages  and  more  than 
t5  billion  In  production  are  lost. 

The  administrations  proposed  Occupa- 
Uonal  Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1968  has  been 
Introduced  In  the  Senate  by  Senator  Tar- 
borough  (S.  2864)  and  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentaUves  by  Rep.  O'Hara  (HJl,  14816). 
These  are  Identical  bills. 

This  legislation  la  most  welcome  and 
should  obtain  the  strongest  support  from 
all  elements  of  organized  labor.  It  will  con- 
stitute, with  a  few  strengthening  amend- 
ments and  with  adequate  appropriations  for 
needed  research,  planning  and  manpower, 
the  first  historic  breakthrough  toward  the 
long  neglectei  goal  of  a  safe,  healthy  work 
environment  for  every  American  holding  a 
Job.  It  agrees  with  the  program  proposals  set 
forth  by  organized  labor  for  the  past  three 
years.  And  It  will  hopefully  end  an  almost 
unbroken  era  of  Inadequate  federal  and 
weak,  archaic  and  poorly  financed  state  laws 
and  programs. 

The  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 
of  1968  win  cover  50  million  worker*  in  In- 
terstate commerce  and  provide  for  federal 
grant«-ln-ald  to  qualUylng  states  for  plan- 
ning, demonstration.  Improved  administra- 
tion and  enforcement  to  meet  the  Act's  ob- 
jectives. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  directed  to  con- 
form standards  developed  under  this  Act 
to  thoee  of  other  laws  he  administers  and  to 
coordinate  programs  of  other  agendea  with 
those  created  by  this  legislation. 

Under  the  proposed  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  will: 

1.  Establish  mandatory  safety  and  health 
standards  affecting  interstate  and  Intrastate 
commerce. 

2.  Inspect  and  enforce  for  violations,  as- 
sess civil  penalties.  Including  closing  down 
of  unsafe  plants  and  cancellation  of  federal 
contracts,  or  seek  criminal  penalties. 

3.  Encourage  and  assist  states  to  develop 
•ffecUve  occupational  health  and  safety  pro- 
grams. Including  short-term  noanpKJwer  train- 
ing programs. 

The  Secretary  of  HEW  will : 

1.  Expand  research  and  InvesUgatlons  Into 
occupational  hazards. 

2.  By  grant  or  contract,  conduct  educa- 
tional programs  to  Increase  supply  of  man- 
power In  the  occupational  health  field. 

3.  EatabUsh  nutnagement-labor  educational 
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progranu  for  prevention  and  control  of  oc- 
cupational hazards. 

4.  Gather  data  on  occupational  diseases 
for  reaearch.  standards  setUng  and  compli- 
ance programs. 

5.  Assist  states  In  establishing  and/or  Im- 
proving occupational  health  and  safety  pro- 
grams. 

We  urge  the  following  amendments  which 
we  believe  will  strengthen  this  legUlaUon 
and  ensure  a  more  effective  pursuit  ol  Its 
broad  alms: 

1.  EsUbllshlng  a  statutory  Center  for  Oc- 
cupational Health  within  the  Department  of 
HEW.  standing  equally  with  the  Center  for 
Air  Pollution  Control  and  absorbing  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  other  elements  within  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  Department  which  deal 
vrlth  occupational  hazards.  Presently,  the 
Division  of  Occupational  Health,  which  never 
In  history  has  had  statutory  existence,  Is 
merged  with  a  number  of  other  health  re- 
lated agencies  and  physically  located  In  Cin- 
cinnati. Ohio.  This  unfortunate  situation 
should  be  remedied  Immediately  If  the  re- 
sponslblUUes  of  the  Secretary  of  HEW  set 
forth  In  this  legislation  are  to  be  carried 
out  effectively. 

2.  Giving  the  Secretary  of  Labor  the  power 
to  pull  back  any  delegation  of  authority  to 
any  state  to  conduct  an  occupational  health 
and  safety  program.  If  such  state  falls  to 
live  up  to  the  conditions  imposed  by  the 
Secretary. 


Science:  Workhorse,  Not  Hobbyhorse 
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HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 


or    MICHIGAN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  27.  1968 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cur- 
rent Issue  of  the  Tennessee  Alumnus  In- 
cludes excerpts  from  an  address  de- 
livered at  the  recent  dedication  of  the 
University  of  Tennessee  Memorial  Re- 
search Center  at  Knoxvllle  by  our 
esteemed  colleague.  Representative  Joe 
L.  Evms.  of  Tennessee,  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  Inde- 
pendent Offices  and  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  and  also  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
Small  Business  Committee. 

During  the  course  of  his  remarks. 
Chairman  Evws  commented  upon  the 
Increased  importance  of  scientific  re- 
search but  explained  that  during  this 
period  of  the  Vietnam  conflict.  Congress 
must  review  research  budget  requests 
more  closely. 

He  reminded  them  also  that  the 
American  people  cannot  afford  to  finance 
science  as  a  hobbyhorse — science  for  the 
fun  of  it — for  they  envision  practical 
science  as  a  workhorse  for  the  people. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  insert  ex- 
cerpts of  Representative  Evras'  address 
in  the  Record  as  follows : 

SciKMCx:   WoaKHoasz.  Nor  Hobbthorse 

The  University  of  Tennessee  Is  known  as. 
and  U  Indeed,  one  of  the  great  centers  of 
excellence  In  educaUon.  Here  at  this  Research 
Center  Is  being  performed  the  basic  research 
Into  the  essential  functions  of  life — Into  the 
essential  composition  of  cells.  Into  the  causes 
of  cancer  and  other  diseases — and  through 
this  research  Is  developed  knowledge  that  Is 
used  In  the  care  and  treatment  of  patients 
here  at  the  Hospital  and  Center. 

Here,  too,  we  have  the  classic  partnership 
between  this  Center  and  Hospital  and  all 


levels  of  government:  local,  state,  and  fed- 
eral: between  the  University  and  Its  Medical 
School  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  the  Pub- 
Uc  Health  Service,  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  and  private  Industry  and  In- 
dividuals who  have  contributed  to  the  build- 
ing and  success  of  this  Center. 

One  of  our  contemporary  philosophers. 
Prof.  Win  Durant,  a  prolific  and  profound 
scholar,  once  said: 

"The  health  of  nations  Is  more  significant 
than  the  wealth  of  nations." 
I  might  add  a  sequel  to  his  observation. 
The  wealth  of  a  nation  makes  possible  the 
Improved  health  of  a  nation. 

Ours  Is  the  greatest,  the  wealthiest,  the 
strongest,  the  moat  productive  nation  In  all 
history.  It  Is  certainly  within  our  grasp  and 
capability  to  advance  the  frontiers  of  medi- 
cal science  to  the  full  extent  of  our  potential, 
which  Is  virtually  unlimited. 

The  Importance  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  federal  government  and  our  uni- 
versities and  colleges  is  brought  hom<*  to  me 
with  great  Impact  each  year  during  our  an- 
nual budget  Justification  hearings  on  appro- 
priations for  the  various  agencies  of  govern- 
ment. These  agencies  Include  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  and  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health. 

One  of  my  responsibilities  and  honors  In 
the  Congress  Is  to  serve  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  for  In- 
dependent Agencies.  This  Includes  some  2.3 
agencies  of  government.  Including  those  I 
have  listed,  and  Dr.  Donald  Hornlg,  the  Presi- 
dent's science  adviser,  and  Dr.  Edward  Welsh, 
science  adviser  to  the  Vice  President. 

In  an  overall  way.  Congress  for  the  past 
several  years  has  been  appropriating  In  the 
neighborhood  of  $18  billion  for  all  phases 
of  science  and  research  and  development. 
This  Is  broken  down  Into  the  work  of  various 
agencies. 

Our  committee  has  heard  testimony 
through  the  years  concerning  the  great  prog- 
ress In  medical  research  being  made  b" 
the  AEC  In  cooperation  with  Institutions 
such  as  The  University  of  Tennessee.  We 
know  of  the  great  strides  made  In  the  use 
of  radioisotopes  In  the  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment of  diseases.  Certainly,  we  all  support 
and  appreciate  the  role  of  the  Humane 
Atom — the  Atom  of  Life — the  Atom  some- 
times called  "the  Good  Guy  Atom." 

Those  of  you  who  are  participating  In  this 
great  adventure  of  atomic  and  biomedical 
research  are  sharing  in  the  most  potent 
.oice  of  our  time — a  force  which  has  been 
called  the  most  beneficial  force  of  the 
twentieth  century. 

TKADinONAI.    FEDERAL   ROtX   IN    RESXAECH 

Our  nation,  from  Its  very  founding,  has 
accepted  Its  responsibilities  to  promote  and 
develop  scientific  study.  In  his  first  annual 
address  to  the  Congress.  President  George 
Washington  called  on  Congress  to  promote 
science  and  literature. 

Historically,  the  federal  government's  role 
In  science  received  Its  greatest  thrust  from 
the  development  of  technology  during  World 
War  II.  The  dramatic  advancements  In  medi- 
cine, the  spectacular  application  of  science 
and  engineering  to  the  development  of  nu- 
clear energy,  electronics,  radar,  aircraft  and 
military  communications — aU  of  these 
achievements  paved  the  way  for  the  postwar 
emergence  of  research  and  development  by 
the  federal  government  In  cooperation  with 
our  universities. 

The  Congress  has  followed  closely  the  de- 
velopment of  this  great  alliance  between 
government  and  the  academic  world,  and 
has  sought  to  encourage  It.  with  ever-In- 
creasing appropriations  for  both  basic  and 
applied  research. 


Serving  on  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
and  hearing  as  we  do  the  annual  requests  of 
the  ABC  and  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion U  an  education  in  Itself.  During  our 
hearings    this    year,    we    dlscuswsd    matters 

such  as :  ^       »     .» 

Research  bearing  on  the  history  and  nature 

of  the  universe. 

The  latest  evidence  regarding  the  obser- 
vation of  the  cool  stars. 

The  quasars  and  radio  galaxies. 

The  discovery  of  the  genetic  code  of  life, 
which  many  scientists  believe  to  be  the  In- 
tellectual feat  of  our  time. 

The   development   of    the   fantastic   laser 

beams.  ^  . 

The  development  of  the  computer  and 
lU  appUcatlon  to  sciences,  industry,  and 
education. 

The  several  committees  of  Congress  are 
constantly  reviewing  and  surveying  research 
costs  and  achievements.  Congressman  Dad- 
darlo's  Committee  on  Science  Research  and 
"Development  recently  cited  progress  and 
shortcomings  In  the  federal  programs  of 
assistance  to  research. 

RESEAKCH  COSTS  MOTTNTlNa 


This  report  points  up  that  research  costs 
are  mounting,  and  that  appropriations  are 
not  unlimited.  In  the  last  eight  years,  for 
example,  expenditures  for  biomedical  re- 
search have  more  than  tripled. 

In  1960,  Congress  appropriated  Just  over 
$300  minion  for  health  research.  In  fiscal 
year  1968,  this  total  wlU  reach  almost  $1.5 
billion.  ,       ^,        , 

Between  1960  and  1968.  the  total  national 
expenditures,  pubUc  and  private,  for  bio- 
medical research  increased  by  150  per  cent. 
Overall  federal  expenditures  for  all  phases 
of  research  in  the  current  fiscal  year  Is  ex- 
pected to  be  more  than  $17  billion. 

While  the  Congress  has  supported  re- 
search over  the  years  with  generous  ap- 
propriations, many  feel  that  the  time  has 
arrived  for  the  "Practical  Application  Ap- 
proach"—whether  the  benefits  will   Justify 

the  cost.  ^,      „_  ..  ,„. 

President  Johnson  said  recently,  I  think 
the  time  has  come  to  zero  in  on  the  tar- 
gets by  trying  to  get  our  knowledge  fully 
applied— to  achieve  practical  results." 

During  thU  period  of  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict faced  as  we  are  with  an  unbalanced 
budget.  Congress  is  reviewing  research  budg- 
et requests  more  closely. 

However,  we  cannot — and  must  not — 
shortchange  future  generations  and  our  na- 
tion by  cutting  back  on  research  and  «lf- 
velopment  too  sharply,  especially  In  the  field 
of  medical  research. 

Our  committee,  over  the  years,  has  made 
studies  and  surveys  which  have  shown  that 
a  high  degree  of  concentration  of  federal 
research  funds  has  centered  In  our  large  uni- 
versities, princlpaUy  Han-ard.  Yale.  MIT— 
the  Ivy  League  colleges.  One  recent  study 
showed  that  these  and  slmUar  institutions, 
which  comprise  16  per  cent  of  all  universi- 
ties and  colleges,  received  96  per  cent  of  the 
federal  funds  for  research.  This  survey 
showed  that  40  per  cent  of  our  universities 
and  colleges  received  only  one  per  cent  ol 
the  federal  funds. 

It  Is  the  feeling  of  the  majority  of  the 
members  of  our  conunlttec  that  research 
should  not  be  confined  to  these  few  colleges. 
We  beUeve  the  base  of  support  should  be 
broadened,  and  we  have  plugged  away  at 
this  theme  during  our  hearings  for  the  past 
several  years. 

I  note  that  The  University  of  Tennessee 
Memorial  Research  Center  has  received  a 
number  of  grants  for  research  projects,  In- 
dlcaUng  that  the  base  Is  being  broadened 
and  our  universities  and  coUegea  are  being 
funded  with  research  appropriations  on  an 
Increasing  scale.  Some  21  federal  grants  cur- 
rently are  being  provided  this  Center. 

This  broader  base  of  research  assistance 
Is  strengthening  higher  education  and  help- 
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Ing  remove  weak  spots  In  our  educaUonal 
system. 

Another  of  our  concerns  Is  that  researcn 
facilities,  built  and  supported  with  federal 
funds,  should  be  made  adaptable  to  change — 
fiexlble  enough  so  that  our  research  facili- 
ties can  be  used  for  more  than  one  research 
project.  These  facilities,  thus,  should  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  for  research  scientists 
to  utnize  their  Ulents  In  varied  fields  to 
meet  national  goals  and  national  objectives. 

TEACHERS   MUST   NOT  BE  DEPLETED  BT   RESEARCH 

The  National  Science  Foundation  has  sug- 
gested eliminating  the  fellowship  program 
for  elementary  and  secondary  level  teachers. 
Our  committee  has  opposed  this  proposal, 
which  would  deny  refresher  training  and 
briefing  for  teachers  In  summer  special 
training. 

In  this  era  of  change,  our  teachers  must 
know  what  Is  happening.  They  must  be  able 
to  relate  the  changes  of  today  with  the  his- 
tory of  yesterday  and  the  anticipation  of 
tomorrow. 

Our  committee  is  also  concerned  over  the 
loss  of  teachers  to  the  research  field.  A  report 
of  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Research 
said  flatly  that  federal  research  and  develop- 
ment programs  have  served  to  divert  needed 
teaching  manpower  Into  research  by  over- 
emphasizing research. 

Our  committee  has  Insisted  that  this  trend 
be  modified  and  more  emphasis  placed  on 
instruction  as  It  relates  to  research.  The 
blend  of  Instruction  and  research  here  at 
this  Center  Is  a  good  mixture  of  veachlng 
and  research. 
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Ignorance,  poverty,  crime— the  problems  of 
our  people.  , 

And  so  I  am  pleased  to  Join  with  you  In 
dedicating  this  great  University  of  Tennessee 
Memorial  Research  Center— to  better  health 
and  to  longer  life  for  our  people. 

May  the  research  of  the  dedicated  scientists 
who  work  here  open  the  door  to  the  solution 
of  ageless  diseases  that  torment  mankind. 

May  your  scientific  discoveries  open  up  new 
frontiers  of  progress  for  the  betterment  of  all 
mankind;  and  may  your  work  promote,  pre- 
serve, and  perpetuate  our  cherlahed  American 
way  of  life.  

American  Baptists  Troubled  About  War's 
Suffering 


GOALS  AND  PRIORITIES 

It  Is  most  Important  for  scientists  to  face 
up  to  the  necessity  of  fixing  priorities  and 
objectives  in  line  with  our  national  goals  and 
objectives  In  view  of  limited  resources  avail- 
able at  this  time.  The  President's  science 
advisers  and  Secretary  Gardner  of  HEW, 
among  others,  recently  have  urged  scientists 
and  researchers  to  set  realistic  objectives. 

While  it  Is  important  for  our  great  research 
centers  to  have  clearly  defined  goals  and 
objectives,  It  Is  Important  for  our  people  to 
understand  these  objectives. 

One  of  our  national  goals  today  Is  that 
technology  will  solve  or  help  to  solve  the 
problems  It  has  created.  Examples  are  air 
and  water  pollution,  depletion  of  natural  re- 
sources, impact  of  automation  on  employ- 
ment, and  the  problems  created  by  our  con- 
centrated Urban  America  and  the  problems 
of  depleted  small  town  and  rural  life. 

research:    WORKHORSE,    NOT    HOBBYHORSE 


Many  In  policy-making  positions  In  our 
federal  government  feel  that  the  American 
people  cannot  afford  to  finance  science  as  a 
hobbyhorse — science  for  the  fun  of  It.  They 
envision  practical  science  as  a  workhorse  for 
the  people— research  that  produces  a  better 
quality  of  life  for  our  people— research  like 
that  conducted  at  thU  Center,  which  contrib- 
utes to  the  health  and   well-being  of  our 

people. 

Congress  wants  scientific  research  that  gets 

results. 

In  biomedical  research,  we  want  the  pay- 
off m  terms  of  healthier  lives  for  our  people. 

We  must  make  sure  that  no  Ufe-glvlng  dis- 
covery is  locked  up  In  the  laboratory. 

It  Is  important  for  scientists  to  tell  their 
story.  Many  feel  that  researchers  must  learn 
to  explain  their  work  to  non-sclentlsts— the 
American  taxpayers  who  pay  the  bill. 

This  relationship  with  the  people  must  be 
strengthened  so  that  they  wlU  understand 
what  science  U  accompUshlng  and  what 
science  Is  attempting  to  accomplish. 

Progress  in  the  first  haU  of  the  twentieth 
century  depended  greatly  upon  development 
of  our  natural  resources.  Progress  In  the  last 
half  of  thU  century  may  well  depend  upon 
the  quality  and  development  of  our  Intel- 
lectual resources.  We  must  marshal  our 
brainpower  and  resources  to  combat  disease. 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or   CALlrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  27.  1968 
Mr      BROWN     of     California.     Mr. 
Speaker,  the  American  Baptist  Conven- 
tion this  past  year  issued  a  resolution  on 
peacemaking  and  peacekeeping,  which 
deals  with  their  concern  about  Vietnam. 
The  suffering  in  the  war  has  become  for 
these  churchmen  a  grave  moral  issue. 
Their  concern  Is  giving  rise  to  many  di- 
lemmas facing  Christians  who  want  sin- 
cerely to  follow  the  path  that  Is  con- 
sistent with  their  religious  teaching.  The 
love  of  God  compels  them  .to  seek  peace 
and  pursue  those  things  that  make  for 
peace,  but  their  government  is  engaged 
in  an  unpeacef  ul  war  that  is  causing  great 
suffering. 

They  declare  that  It  Is  impossible  to 
remain  silent  in  this  "crisis  of  conscience 
which  confronts  every  Christian."  They 
are  calling  all  their  members  to  study 
the  facts  and  to  bring  their  Christian 
witness  to  bear  on  the  moral  Issues  In- 
volved. 

I  place  In  the  Record  part  II  of  this 
resolution,  which  Is  the  section  dealing 
with  Vietnam: 

PEACEKEEPING      AND      PEACEMAKING— PART      II 

An  immediate  problem  In  peacekeeping 
and  peacemaking  exists  In  Southeast  Asia 
where  conflict  has  continued  for  the  past  2S 
years  The  French  rule  In  Indo-Chlna  chal- 
lenged by  the  Japanese  was  defeated  by  the 
Vietnamese  under  the  leadership  of  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  in  1954.  The  conference  of  great  powers 
meeting  In  Geneva  granted  independence  to 
Vietnam  and  temporarily  divided  the  country 
into  the  North  and  the  South.  A  situation 
has  been  created  by  recent  developments  in- 
volving the  United  States  and  some  Asian 
countries  which  is  considered  to  be  a  threat 
to  world  peace. 

The  love  of  God  compels  us  to  seek  peace 
and  pursue  those  things  that  make  for  peace. 
It  concerns  us  as  Christians  that  the  situa- 
tion in  which  we  are  Involved  in  Vietnam 
brings  suffering  and  many  human  problems 
to   all   involved   such   as:    the   suffering   of 
South  Vietnamese  whose  homes  and  famines 
suffer  from  Invasion  from  the  north;  the  suf- 
ferlne  of  those  who  wish  to  revolt  against 
foreign  leadership  and  to  estobUsh  their  own 
national  Identity;  the  suffering  of  people  of 
North   Vietnam   whose   homes   come   under 
destrucUve  forces  from  bombing  and  con- 
met;  the  suffering  of  families  who  members 
are  called  to  mlUtary  service  and  who  are 
experiencing  broken  relationships  because  of 
conflict:  the  suffering  of  those  who  are  ac- 
tual participants  In  the  arenas  of  combat 
the  suffering  of  those  who,  because  of  their 
moral   beliefs,    are    convinced    that   neither 
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tney.  nor  their  country  should  be  Involved  in 
thU  w*r;  and  the  eufferlng  of  thoee  who  feel 
that  aU  war  U  wrong  While  It  U  er^  to  say 
we  seek  peace,  we  need  to  define  the  kind  of 
peace  we  seek  We  seek  the  kind  of  peace 
that  Is  not  only  the  absence  of  open  conflict 
between  or  among  the  big  power*  of  the 
world  but  a  recognition  of  the  legitimate  and 
natural  deelres  of  all  men  to  be  free  of  domi- 
nation by  others,  whether  foreign  or  domes- 
tic We  seek  conditions  for  the  Vletname«e 
that  win  make  It  possible  to  be  free  not  only 
politically  but  economically  so  that  each  per- 
son may  live  in  dignity  according  to  the  po- 
litical pattern  chosen  by  the  majority, 
equipped  to  help  build  an  independent  na- 
tion and  to  Uve  In  peace  within  the  family 
of  nations.  All  men.  regardless  of  nationality, 
politics  or  Ideology  are  equal  objecu  of  Ood's 
Judgment  and  loving  kindness  in  Jesus 
Christ  and  this  must  be  recognized  In  our 
efforts  to  seek  a  Just  soluUon.  ChrlsUana  face 
many  dilemmas  in  seeking  such  a  peace 
which  Include: 

1.  Whether  the  use  of  military  means  to 
seek  political  objectives  U  Justified: 

2.  Whether  the  attainment  of  legitimate 
goals  through  destruction  and  human  suf- 
fering Is  defensible:  and 

3.  Whether  the  assumption  of  authority  to 
direct  the  government  and  military  forces  of 
another  country  in  order  to  establish  a  situa- 
tion which  fits  Its  own  national  sec\u1ty  or 
way  of  living  Is  acceptable. 

We  commend  the  President  for  his  ready 
acceptance  of  U  Thant's  March  18.  19fl7.  pro- 
posals to  seek  a  settlement,  and  urge  that 
he  continue  to  explore  all  possible  avenues 
for  negotiations  with  all  concerned  In  the 
conflict,  making  full  use  of  regional  agree- 
ments and  the  faclUUes  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. Recognizing  the  risk  involved  In  escala- 
tion and  possible  expansion  of  the  oonfllct. 
as  well  as  the  risk  Involved  in  immediate 
withdrawal  by  either  side,  we  urge  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  to 
take  positive  steps  to  decrease  mutually  the 
level  of  the  flghUng.  Specifically,  we  call 
upon  the  United  States  to  stop  the  bombing 
of  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  and 
to  stop  the  buUd-up  of  troops  in  Southeast 
Asia,  and  we  call  upon  the  Democratic  Re- 
public of  Vietnam  to  stop  sending  troops  to 
fight  south  of  the  17th  parallel. 

We  support  the  President's  proposal  for  a 
billion  dollar  Mekong  River  development  to 
create  power  for  all  Southeast  Asia,  believ- 
ing In  the  basic  responsibility  of  our  great 
econonalc  power  to  share  constructively  with 
the  naUons  of  this  area  as  they  seek  to  create 
the  means  to  minister  to  the  basic  physical 
needs  of  their  people.  Recognizing  the  com- 
plexity of  the  sltuaUon  being  faced  and  the 
Impossibility  of  remaining  silent  In  this 
crisis  of  conscience  which  confronts  every 
Christian,  we  confess  our  need  to  act  and 
speak  In  the  spirit  of  humility.  We  call  upon 
the  people  of  our  American  Baptist  churches 
to  pray  Ood's  wisdom  upon  leaders  of  our 
government. 

We  further  urge  that  each  church — 

1.  Share  In  a  special  offering  for  the  relief 
of  human  suffering  In  Vietnam  as  an  act  of 
reconciliation  to  be  channeled  throxigh  the 
World  Relief  Committee  of  the  American 
Baptist  Convention: 

2.  Recommend  quaUfied  persons  to  the 
American  Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Societies 
for  specialized  ministries  of  reconciliation  to 
meet  human  need  In  Vietnam: 

3.  Engage  In  study  In  order  to  learn  the 
facts  and  to  bring  their  Christian  witness  to 
bear  on  the  moral  issues  Involved: 

4.  Call  upon  o\ir  national  leaders  not  to 
construe  dissent  as  disloyalty  on  this  Issue: 

5.  Uphold  the  right  of  dUsens  to  a  free 
and  open  examination  of  all  matters  perti- 
nent to  world  peace  In  general  and  to  Viet- 
nam In  particular: 

6.  Stand  In  compassion  and  understanding 
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beside  thoee  to  whom  the  conduct  of  na- 
tional policy  Is  entrusted,  to  pray  for  them 
and  to  support  them,  though  not  uncriti- 
cally, In  efforts  to  solve  the  dilemmas  facing 
this  country;  and 

7.  Express  Its  love  and  concern  for  our 
young  men  and  women  who  are  serving  In 
our  Armed  Porces  around  the  world.  We 
pray  that  their  lives  may  be  a  continuing 
witness  for  Christ  within  the  Armed  Forces 
and  the  countries  where  they  serve. 


February  27,  1968 

Crackdown  oa  Drags  Timely 


Reaewal  of  Jastice  Needed 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxiNoia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  February  27,  1968 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
views  of  students  receive  consistent  cov- 
erage these  days  and  I  have  noted  the 
spirited  editorial  commentary  that  has 
developed  In  numerous  school  publica- 
tions. One  such  publication  Is  the  Marian 
Megaphone,  which  is  published  monthly 
by  the  senior  journalism  class  of  Marian 
Catholic  High  School.  Chicago  Heights, 
ni.  Their  February  Issue  carried  a  spir- 
ited commentary  on  the  present  Supreme 
Court  by  Jeff  Schenck.  a  stafi  member 
of  the  publication. 

The  article  follows: 

RSNSWAL  or  jDsnci  Nkkdd 

In  the  paat  twenty  years  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  SUtes  has  caused  a 
change  In  the  face  of  our  society.  Today  this 
previously  eminent  Institution  Is  receiving  a 
heavy  barrage  of  abuse  in  all  quarters  of  the 
country.  This  widespread  criticism  seems  to 
stem  from  the  Court's  lUtra-Uberal  approach 
to  cases  requiring  a  final  decision. 

The  Supreme  Court  headed  by  Chief  Jus- 
tice Earl  Warren,  Is  composed  of  nine  mem- 
bers. JusUce  Warren  had  no  previous  Judicial 
experience  except  for  a  term  as  a  district  at- 
torney. He  received  his  present  position  as  a 
political  favor. 

The  Court's  nillngs  on  subversion  and  in- 
ternal security  are  questionable  but  consist- 
ent with  Its  normal  approach.  Communists 
are  not  required  to  register  with  the  proper 
authorities.  Communist  card  holders  cannot 
be  denied  a  Job  In  a  defense  plant.  Senator 
James  O.  Eastland,  head  of  the  powerful 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  charged  that  the 
Court  has  upheld  the  poslUon  advocated  by 
the  Communist  party  In  4«  of  70  decisions  or 
at  a  657  average. 

The  Supreme  Court's  ruling  on  prayer  has_ 
met  with  widespread  opposition.  Its  decision' 
has  been  called  a   "disintegration  of  a  sacred 
American  heritage. " 

Crime  Is  on  the  rise,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  has  taken  its  usually  liberal  and  left 
wing  approach  to  the  Issue.  Individual  rights 
are  being  exaggerated,  helping  to  make  the 
streets  of  our  country  unsafe  for  the  average 
American.  For  Instance,  In  Sscobedo  vs.  Illi- 
nois the  Supreme  Court  freed  a  confessed 
killer  on  the  grounds  that  he  admitted  his 
crime  before  seeing  a  lawyer.  The  average 
cop  must  be  a  "Judge  and  Jury"  before  he 
can  make  an  arrest  or  question  a  witness. 
Evidently  the  handcuffs  are  being  placed  on 
the  wrong  party. 

The  Supreme  Court  Is  no  longer  Inter- 
preting the  law  It  Is  usurping  Congression- 
al power  and  undermining  our  country.  The 
people  are  becoming  dissatisfied.  Billboards 
stating  'Impeach  Earl  Warren"  are  seen  in 
numerous  localities.  As  Senator  Robert  C. 
Byrd  remarked.  "Somebody  Is  tampering  with 
America's  soul.  I  leave  It  to  you  who  that  Is." 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

or  nxiNots 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Monday,  February  26,  1968 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Health  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  had  hearings  a  week  ago  on 
LSD,  Its  component  parts  and  possible 
Injury  to  the  general  public  who  made 
use  of  LSD. 

Some  undercover  work  In  the  last  6 
months  resulted  In  charges  placed 
against  10  persons  In  the  Champalgn- 
Urbana,  111.,  area  for  violation  of  nar- 
cotic laws,  either  State  or  Federal. 

The  testimony  of  Dr.  Cecil  B.  Jacob- 
son,  of  the  George  Washington  Univer- 
sity Medical  School,  was  most  revealing. 
Dr.  Jacobson  Is  an  internationally 
known  researcher  and  geneticist  and  has 
done  an  excellent  Job  on  the  particular 
drug.  LSD. 

The  testimony  which  he  gave  re- 
vealed that  there  are  breakdowns  in  the 
chromosome  structure  in  future  genera- 
tions as  the  result  of  the  use  of  LSD  by 
either  the  father  or  the  mother.  Break- 
down of  cells  also  showed  much  simi- 
larity to  that  in  leukemia.  Not  all  is 
known  about  the  possible  effects  of  LSD 
on  future  generations  but  certainly 
enough  is  known  at  this  time  for  us  to 
come  up  with  a  Federal  law  for  posses- 
sion of  LSD.  Our  committee  Is  now  con- 
sidering the  matter  of  making  It  a  mis- 
demeanor to  handle  LSD.  Marihuana,  a 
very  less  dangerous  drug,  is  a  felony. 
It  appears  to  me  that  we  would  be  fully 
Justified  in  making  possession  of  LSD 
equally  a  felony. 

The  attached  editorial  from  the 
Champaign  News-Gazette  of  February 
22.  1968,  comments  more  fully  on  the 
dangers  of  LSD: 

CaACKOOWN  ON  DRX708  TlltBLT 

We  commend  the  moves  of  state  authori- 
ties, working  in  cooperation  with  local  police, 
in  acting  to  stem  the  Illicit  traffic  in  narcoUcs 
and  use  of  drugs  by  local  young  people. 

The  responsible  citizenry  share  the  hope, 
we're  sure,  that  the  raids  on  those  peddling 
and  selUng  Illegal  dope — as  well  as  those  en- 
gaged in  use  of  the  drugs — Is  not  a  one- 
shot  or  sporadic  effort. 

Continued  vigilance  and  detection  will  be 
required  on  the  part  of  narcotics  agents  and 
police  if  this  week's  law  enforcement  actions 
are  to  mean  much. 

It  is  also  imperative  that  prosecutions  on 
the  charges  placed  against  at  least  10  persons 
In  Champalgn-Urbana  in  the  narcotics  ar- 
rest cases  be  followed  through  quickly  and 
not  allowed  to  drag  out  in  the  courts,  ad 
infinitum. 

The  apparent  spreading  use  of  Illegal  drugs 
by  young  people  is  not  confined  to  any  one 
community,  but  seems  to  be  a  naUonal 
symptom  of  the  times. 

Many  blame  breakdown  of  home  dlsclpUne 
as  the  root  cause.  Others  cite  the  prosperous, 
afllueut  age  and  ease  with  which  young  peo- 
ple can  "get  by"  with  little  work  and  always 
appear  to  have  easy  money  for  curiosity- 
satUfylng  forays. 

While  the  number  of  local  boys  and  girls 
of  high  school  age.  or  college  age.  reported 
participating  In  the  illicit  drug  traffic- 
through  sales.  dUtrlbutlon  and/or  use  of 
narcotics — may  be  comparatively  small,  the 
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report  pubUclzed  this  week  that  as  many  as 
500  may  be  Involved.  Is  more  than  a  little 

*  *We   hope   the   present  investigations  and 
arresU  provide  a  needed  deterrent. 

Uke  traffic  or  any  other  law  violation 
oractlces.  law  enforcement  officers  will  have 
to  follow  up  effectively  and  intensively  to 
curb  the  Illegal  practices. 


The  Plifht  of  Jew«  in  the  SoTiet  Union 
and  ProspecU  for  Their  Future 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  27.  1968 
Mr.     PUCINSKI.    Mr.     Speaker,     re- 
cently it  was  my  privilege  to  address  a 
cltywlde  conference  on  Soviet  Jewry  held 
in  the  Sherman  House  in  Chicago. 

This  very  worthwhile  conference  was 
sponsored  by  a  committee  of  interested 
citizens  in  Chicago  and  their  respective 
organizations  who  are  becoming  increas- 
ingly alarmed  over  the  menacing  growth 
of  persecution  of  the  Jewish  people  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  chairman  of  this  worthwhile  con- 
ference w*s  Dean  Jerald  C.  Brauer  of 
the  University  of  Chicago. 

I  had  pointed  out  in  my  remarks  that 
one  way  we  can  relieve  the  pressure  now 
being  asserted  by  the  Soviet  Union 
against  Its  Jewish  citizens  is  for  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  lead  the  way  to  admit  Israel 
Into  NATO.  , 

It  occurs  to  me  that  as  the  stature  ol 
Israel  increases  as  a  major  world  power, 
nations  that  find  it  within  their  ease  to 
persecute  Jewish  citizens  will  have  to 
take  cognizance  of  the  fact'  that  their 
own  relations  with  the  world  will  suffer  If 
such  persecution  continues. 

I  should  like  to  include  In  the  Record 
today  the  remarks  that  I  delivered  in 
this  cltywlde  conference. 

I  am  also  including  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  own  remarks  a  petition  being  cir- 
culated by  the  steering  committee  of  the 
Chicago  Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry. 

I  sincerely  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
conscience  of  the  world  cannot  rest  so 
long  as  we  are  witnessing  in  the  Soviet 
Union  today  the  same  kind  of  persecu- 
tion that  we  witnessed  30  years  ago  In 
Nazi  Germany. 

This  world  can  no  longer  remain  aloof 
to  the  plight  of  the  Jews  in  Russia. 

I  invite  all  those  Americans  who  value 
freedom  to  Join  In  their  respective  com- 
munities in  calling  the  attention  of  all 
Americans  to  this  ugly  specter  of  perse- 
cution which  we  are  now  witnessing  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  but  more  important. 
I  Invite  all  of  my  fellow  Americans  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  persecution  of 
the  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  a 
problem  of  concern  only  to  the  Jewish 
people;  it  is  a  problem  which  presses 
heavily  on  the  conscience  of  all  freedom- 
loving  people  In  this  world. 

I  hope  each  community  will  undertake 
an  effort  to  have  as  many  of  these  state- 
ments addressed  to  the  Council  of  Min- 
isters of  the  Soviet  Union,  protesting 
the  persecution  of  Jews,  as  is  possible. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  two  statements  follow: 

THE    PLIGHT    or    JEWS    IN    THE    SOVIET    UNION 

AND  Prospects  roR  Their  Potuke 
(Remarks  of  the  Honorable  Roman  C.  Pu- 

ciNSici.  Democrat,  of  IlllnoU,  delivered  at 

the  Cltywlde  Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry, 

Sherman  House,  Chicago,  111.) 

The  year  1967  was  a  great  year  for  the 
Soviet  people:  it  was  the  50th  Anniversary 
of  the  Bolshevik  Revolution. 

The  news  media  In  this  country  covered 
all  the  major  celebrations  in  great  detail— 
the  parade  on  November  7.  the  commemora- 
tive speeches  by  the  Soviet  leaders,  the 
laudatory  remarks  of  vUltlng  communist 
dignitaries,  and  all  the  rest. 

For  the  Soviets  this  was  a  great  event; 
for  them  It  was  a  time  to  review  the  great 
accomplishments  of  their  country;  it  was  a 
time  for  accountability;  It  was  a  time  for 
taking  stock  of  a  half  century  of  life  under 

communism.  ._     f,     .  ». 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Soviets 
have  achieved  significant  progress.  Still, 
they  surely  must  know  that  they  have  paid 
a  very  high  price  for  the  material  gains 
they  have  made. 

You  will  observe  that  I  used  the  word 
•material"  progress— and  I  give  special  em- 
phasis to  the  word  "material"— for.  when  one 
goes  bevond  the  material  realm  of  Soviet 
lUe  to  the  spiritual  realm,  to  the  realm  that 
deals  with  the  great  human  values  of  man  s 
existence,  then  we  see  the  obverse  side  of 
this  Soviet  experience. 

-  We  see  very  quickly  that  progress  in  thU 
sector  of  human  activity  is  sadly  lacking; 
we  see  that  progress  in  preserving  and  en- 
hancing human  values  contrasts  sharply 
with  progress  in  creating  the  hard,  material- 
istic values  of  a  modern  industrial  society. 
This  spiritual  poverty  Is  evident  every- 
where one  turns:  It  Is  seen  In  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Russian  writers:  It  Is  seen  in  the 
imprisonment  of  Daniel  and  Sinyavsky;  it 
is  seen  in  the  barren  wasteland  they  have 
created  out  of  the  lush  tradition  of  Rus- 
sian culture. 

But  nowhere  is  this  spiritual  poverty  more 
evident  In  Soviet  society  than  in  the  con- 
tinued persecution  of  its  Jewish  people. 

Soviet  anti-semltlsm  Is  a  reality  of  Russian 
life  that  has  been  encouraged  in  devious 
ways  by  Soviet  authorities:  it  makes  a 
mtwkery  of  all  thoee  formal  declarations  by 
the  Soviet  leaders  and  thoee  spiritually  up- 
lifting formulations  Insuring  freedom  that 
are  integrated  Into  the  law  and  constitution 
of  the  Soviet  state.  _—..««„ 

Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union  are  offlclally 
regarded  both  as  a  nationality  and  as  a 
religious  group.  ^  .        ._ 

■nils  duality  complicates  their  status  in 
an  offlclally  atheistic  country  where  any 
attack  on  the  Jevirish  religion  becomes  In- 
separable from  an  attack  on  the  Jewish  na- 
tionality as  a  whole. 

Their  vulnerablUty  is  increased  by  the  fact 
that  they  are  widely  scattered  throughout 
the  Soviet  Union,  unlike  most  other  na- 
tlonallties  which  have  their  own  territorial 
homelands. 

Neither  as  a  natlonaUty  nor  as  a  religious 
group  do  Jews  receive  the  rights  granted 
other  such  groups  in  the  U.S.SJI. 

In  the  last  Soviet  census.  2.268.000  people 
specified  their  nationality  as  Jewish. 

This  U  about  one  percent  of  the  total 
Soviet  population  and  ranks  the  Jews  twelfth 
in  number  among  the  more  than  100  na- 
tionalities in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Nevertheless.  It  Is  the  only  naUonallty 
which  does  not  have  school  taught  In  its 
national  language. 

•mere  are  no  newspapers  published  in  Yid- 
dish although  the  Marls— a  tiny  primitive 
Asian  group  of  about  205,000— have  17  news- 
Mpers  and  the  Yakut*— a  similar  small  Asian 
Soup  of  about  236,000— have  28  newspapers. 
A  literary  magazine  which  began  pubUca- 
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tlon  in  1061  as  a  bimonthly,  and  Is  now  a 
monthly  is  the  only  regular  Yiddish  publica- 
tion Its  contents  are  carefully  conformist, 
lacking  any  fiavor  of  a  national  culture,  and 
it  is  printed  In  only  26.000  copies. 

A  handful  of  amateur  theatrical  groups 
made  up  of  Jews  who  band  together  after 
working  hours  exists  on  a  marginal  basis  giv- 
ing occasional  concerts  and  readings  In  Yld- 

There  Is  no  state-supported  Jewish  theater, 
although  Government  subsidies  are  given  to 
other  national  theaters. 

All  religions  in  the  Soviet  Union  exist  un- 
der difficulties,  but  Judaism  is  subject  to 
special  discrimination. 

Jewish  congregations  have  not  been  al- 
lowed to  establish  any  central  organization, 
and  have  nothftig  comparable  to  the  Holy 
Synod  of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  or 
the  Moslem  Board  for  Central  Asia  and 
Kazakhstan. 

Bibles,  hymnals  and  prayerbooks  for  the 
other  "recognized"  religions  are  printed  fairly 

'*  There  have  been  repeated  promises  by  re- 
gime spokesmen  that  a  new  edition  of  the 
Jewish  prayerbook  would  be  allowee^  but 
none  has  been  produced  since  a  small  edition 
(3,000)  copies  in  1958. 

The  other  major  ecclesiastical  bodies  are 
authorized  to  produce  a  variety  of  religious 
articles  such  as  church  vessels,  vestments,  or 
crucifixes.  ,  .     .  „ 

The  production  of  prayer  shawls  and  phy- 
lacteries is  prohibited  to  Jews,  for  the  esti- 
mated 40,000.000  Russian  Orthodox  there  are 
about  20.000  churches  (a  ratio  of  1  to  2,000) . 

For  the  3.000.000  Baptists  there  are  roughly 
6  000  parishes  (or  1  to  500). 

For  the  estimated  1,000,000  Jewlsn  be- 
lievers, however,  there  are  only  between  60 
and  70  synagogues  (or  1  for  each  14.000  be- 

"*Most  religious  groups  maintain  educational 
Institutions  for  the  priesthood. 

The  Russian  Orthodox  have  two  academies 
and  5  seminaries;   the  Moslems  have  a  Ma- 

A  Yeshlva  was  established  in  Moscow  in 
1957,  but  fewer  than  Ave  Rabbis  were  ever 

^"^A^recent  visitor  was  told  that  no  Rabbis 
are  now  being  trained  there,  due  to  dlfBcul- 
ties  encountered   by   would-be  students   in 
obtaining  permission  to  live  In  Moscow. 
When    a    Rabbi    dies,    the    synagogue    is 

close  cl 

For  those  Jews  who  wish  to  make  their  way 
as  assimilated  Soviet  citizens,  however,  the 
proepecte  are  not  aU  black.  While  they  have 
lost  the  strong  position  at  top  levels  of  the 
communist  party  which  they  held  after  the 
Revolution  and  are  virtually  excluded  frwm 
"sensitive"  areas  of  the  bureaucracy  and  the 
army,  they  are  well  represented  in  artistic 
and  professional  circles. 

Jews  probably  have  a  higher  Income  than 
other  groups,  although  it  Is  somethingof  a 
disadvantage  In  career  terms  to  be  Jewish. 
Many  liberal  Soviet  Intellectuals  have  re- 
acted against  the  long  history  of  anti- 
semltlsm  in  the  Soviet  Union  by  emphasizing 
their  sympathy  with  the  victims  of 
discrimination. 

In  recent  years  many  young  Jews  have 
crowded  Into  the  remaining  synagogues  and 
massed  In  the  streets  outside  for  celebrations 
of  Torah  or  Rosh  Hashanah. 

They  are  longing  for  color  and  anluMUon 
amidst  the  drabness  of  Soviet  life  and  to  a 
youthful  search  for  identity  as  to  formal 
religious  beliefs. 

Our  IntelUgence  reports  Indicate  that  many 
Jews  privately  expressed  pride  In  and  Identi- 
fication with  Israel  at  the  time  of  the  Arab- 
Israeli  war   last  June. 

An  official  Soviet  position  of  support  for 
the  Arabs  during  and  since  the  war  lent  In- 
direct support  to  the  latent  popular  anti- 
semltlsm  m  the  Soviet  Union  and  remiltea 
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In  more  open  expreMlona  of  prejudice  in  pri- 
vate oonvenattona. 

laolated  anU-semltlc  incidents  were  re- 
ported to  have  occurred  during  June  but 
there  la  no  evidence  that  the  regime  epon- 
■ored  action*  agalnat  Soviet  Jew*. 

In  the  light  of  continued  persecution  of 
the  Jews,  we  have  a  right  to  aak:  Doea  thU 
great  giant  of  a  nation,  the  Soviet  Union, 
feel  to  inaecure  that  It  1*  compelled  to  take 
a  J  million  of  lU  citizen*  and  relegate  them 
to  an  Inferior  status  of  life? 

If  It  la  not  fear  that  motivates  this  poison- 
ous antl-»emltl*m.  why  then  the  refusal  to 
give  the  Jew  the  opportunity  to  develop  his 
Jewish  cultural  traditions    unimpeded? 

Why  the  refusal  to  permit  the  believing 
Jew  to  attend  his  religious  beliefs  as  should 
be  the  right  of  every  man  according  to  bis 
own  preferences  whatever  they  may  be? 

Why  the  refusal  to  give  the  Jews  unre- 
stricted admission  to  the  institutions  of 
higher  learning:  the  unlverslUes.  the  Insti- 
tutes, the  academies? 

Why  the  refusal  to  permit  the  Jews  who 
are  separated  from  their  loved  ones  abroad 
to  Join  their  families? 

My  friends,  there  Is  a  gross  contradiction 
In  this  reality  of  Soviet  power  and  Soviet 
antl-semixiam.  If  It  were  not  so  tragic,  as 
Indeed.  In  so  many  ways  It  Is.  It  would  be 
comical,  for  there  Is  here  an  absurdity  that 
betrays  all  rationality. 

Imagine  thU  for  a  moment: 
Here  we  have  one  of  the  most  powerful 
states  of  all  history — statesman  and  nations 
tremble  before  It — and  yet  thU  state,  with 
Its  staggering  might,  with  lU  ICBMs.  ABMs. 
orbital  rockets",  and  all-powerful  military 
establishment,  yet  thU  state  feels  so  insecure 
within  Itself  that  It  must  persecute  one  of 
Its  meet  gifted  people — and  here  Is  the  con- 
tradiction— a  people  who  ask  only  for  no 
more  In  this  life  than  the  opportunity  to 
exercise  their  Ck>d-glven  talents  which  In  the 
end  Is  for  the  power  and  glory  of  the  Soviet 
Union, 

What  an  absurdity ! 

And  yet  the  Soviets  do  not  see  antl-seml- 
tlsm  in  this  light.  They  do  not  see  It  for  what 
It  Is.  a  sickness  of  the  soul,  an  eyll-lndoclng 
paranoia  that  divides  a  nation,  saps  Its  hu- 
man resources,  diverts  Its  energies,  and  In 
the  end  weakens  its  spiritual  center. 

Olven  the  direction,  the  depth,  and  em- 
phasis of  this  new  manifestation  of  historic 
Russian  antl-semltlsm.  It  Is  often  very  hard 
to  feel  optimistic  about  the  future  of  Rus- 
sia's Jews. 

Certainly,  the  Soviet  response  to  the  recent 
success  of  Israel  In  Its  defensive  war  against 
the  Arabs  has  given  a  strong  Indication  of 
what  Soviet  Jews  can  expect  for  the  future. 
For  the  Russians,  the  Israeli  victory  pro- 
vided an  occasion  for  regenerating  their  in- 
ternal antl-semltlc  campaign. 

The  old  stereotypes,  the  ugly,  overt  antl- 
semetlc  stereotypes,  depicted  In  antl-Israell 
cartoons,  were  spread  throughout  the  Soviet 
Union  In  the  Soviet  press. 

Soviet  newspapers  revived,  updated  and 
Refurbished  the  classic  antl-semltlc  doctrine 
of  an  International  Jewlst  conspiracy  to  con- 
trol the  world. 

^or  many  generations  In  Russia,  the  Jews 
had  been  regarded  with  suspicion  and  hos- 
tility as  strangers,  aliens,  and  enemies,  ac- 
tual or  potential. 

Now  this  situation  has  been  magnified  to 
a  new  and  more  ominous  dimension. 

Since  the  end  of  the  June  war.  the  Sovlete 
have  strengthened  their  position  in  the  Mid- 
dle East:  They  have  largely  restored  the  mili- 
tary equipment  they  had  given  to  the  Arabs 
and  which  was  destroyed  by  the  Israelis: 
they  have  extended  their  political  and  mili- 
tary position  In  the  entire  area,  for  example. 
by  enlarging  their  Mediterranean  fleet  and 
by  sending  military  supplies.  Including 
trained  fighter  pilots,  to  the  revolt-torn 
Yemen. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  Soviet  Union  U  In  the  Middle  East 
to  stay;  Its  hold  Is  firm;  Its  control  Is  ex- 
panding, and  for  Israel  Its  threat  Is  ominous. 
For  at  the  root  of  Russian  policy  In  the 
Iiflddle  East  Is  their  calculated  Intention  of 
exploiting  the  Arab- Israeli  conflict  as  a 
means  of  getting  larger  poUtical  control  over 
the  Arab  states. 

To  achieve  this  end.  they  have  with  only  ft 
minimal  qualification  supported  wholeheart- 
edly the  Arab  cause  against  Israel:  but,  what 
Is  more  Important,  they  continue  to  supply 
the  Arabs  with  the  mlUtary  means  to  destroy 
Israel. 

In  a  word,  the  whole  thr\«t  of  Soviet  Mid- 
dle East  policy  Is  directed  against  the  inter- 
ests. Indeed,  even  survival,  of  Israel,  and  In 
a  manner  consistent  with  Soviet  behavioral 
patterns,  they  have  sought  a  unity  of  foreign 
and  domestic  policies. 

Accordingly,  they  have  generated  an  antl- 
semltlc  policy  Internally  that  has  enlarged 
sUll  further  the  threat  to  Soviet  Jews  that 
existed  during  the  days  of  Khrushchev. 

What  the  future  holds  for  Soviet  Jewry, 
neither  I.  nor  anyone  else,  can  really  say. 
Certainly,  the  enlargement  of  the  Soviet 
presence  in  the  Middle  East,  coupled  with 
the  dissolution  of  Britain's  old  Imperial  po- 
sition in  the  area,  has  created  a  new  and 
dangerous  situation.  A  situation  similar  to 
others  that  have  occurred  during  the  post 
World  War  II  period. 

It  would  seem  that  much  will  depwnd  on 
the  extent  to  which  Soviet  power  Is  balanced 
In  the  Middle  East,  mainly  by  resources  en- 
demic In  the  area,  and  by  the  extent  to  which 
Israel  oan  achieve  a  permanent  peace  with 
her  Arab  neighbors:  for  If  a  permanent  rela- 
tionship can  be  established  between  Israeli 
and  Arab,  this  may  have  the  positive  effect 
of  undoing  Moscow's  anti-Israel  policy  and 
In  turn  lessen  discriminatory  pressures  on 
Soviet  Jews. 

This  Is  only  conjecture,  only  a  hope.  And 
as  all  of  you  know,  my  hopes  have  always 
been  that  not  only  Soviet  Jews  but  Jews 
everywhere  will  be  able  to  live  a  life  free 
from  all  forms  of  discrimination  that  have 
plagued  them  for  centuries. 

Perhaps  a  permanent  peace  along  the  Arab- 
Israeli  borders  will  bring  us  closer  to  that 
expected  goal. 

Peace  In  the  li^ddle  East,  of  course.  Is  a 
desire  of  top  priority. 

But  looking  at  the  Soviet  Union's  increas- 
ing Influence  both  In  the  laddie  East  and 
the  Mediterranean,  one  can't  help  but  con- 
clude that  resumption  of  any  normalcy  be- 
tween Israel  and  the  Arab  states  continues 
to  be  In  the  realm  of  the  most  elusive  spec- 
ulation. 

Perhaps,  however,  we  might  explore  other 
possibilities  which  give  us  an  Insight  Into 
the  future  plight  of  Jews  In  Russia  which 
could,  conceivably,  produce  even  a  flicker  of 
hope. 

There  are  growing  signs  that  the  Soviet* 
are  becoming  increasingly  concerned  about 
world  opinion.  These  signs  are  mlnlscule  at 
the  present,  but  they  Indicate  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  not  disinterested  In  world  opinion. 
The  flrst  counter-propaganda  that  the 
Sonets  have  launched  In  recent  months 
against  charges  of  persecution  of  the  Jews  in 
that  country  leads  many  "Soviet- watchers" 
In  Washington  to  believe  that  the  Soviets 
do  place  a  high  value  on  world  opinion. 

I  hope  you  will  not  Interpret  this  as  nega- 
tivism, but  a  seemingly  simple  move  by  the 
Soviet  Union  to  lift  the  ban  on  production 
of  Matzos  for  Passover  offers  a  flicker  of  hope. 
In  recent  months  the  Soviets  have  sub- 
stantially slowed  down  the  extent  of  false 
"show-trials  "  against  Jewish  merchants  who 
have  been  charged  with  economic  crimes 
against  the  sUU.  ThU  change  In  pace 
against  the  Jews  Is  being  Interpreted  not 
only  as  a  gesture  toward  easing  world  opinion 
agalnat  the  Soviets,  but  reflects  a  growing 
belief  that  as  the  failures  of  communism  as 
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an  economic  doctrine  continue  to  acceler- 
ate, there  are  those  in  the  Soviet  Union  who 
believe  Russia  will  need  the  Jewish  genius 
of  Commerce  to  help  her  survive. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  America  can  do  much 
to  help  the  Jews  in  Rxissla. 

Plrst  of  all,  I  strongly  urge  the  United 
States  to  give  serious  consideration  toward 
leading  the  way  for  gaining  admission  for 
Israel  to  the  North  AUantlc  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion. There  Is  ample  Justlflcatlon  for  this 
proposal. 

There  now  are  three  Mediterranean  nations 
In  NATO — Italy.  Greece  and  Turkey. 

The  whole  situation  In  recent  years  has 
undergone  a  huge  change  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  Soviet  Union,  obviously  mind- 
ful of  the  strength  of  NATO  on  the  European 
continent,  has  now  transferred  Its  campaign 
of  expansion  Into  the  Mediterranean,  the 
Middle  East,  and  the  African  continent  it- 
self. 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  now  boldly  and  ar- 
rogantly striking  out  for  domination  of  the 
Mediterranean.  It  Is  becoming  a  common 
occurrence  for  Soviet  ships  to  play  "chicken" 
with  American  naval  vessels  In  an  effort  to 
launch  provocations  against  the  United 
States. 

Our  Intelligence  has  clearly  established — 
beyond  any  doubt — that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
replaced  virtually  aU  of  Arab  mlUtary  weap- 
ons destroyed  by  the  Israeli  In  the  six-day 
war. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  m  no  way  abating  Its  drive  to  gain 
the  dominant  role  through  the  Arab  states 
of  the  Middle  East.  Nor  can  there  be  any 
doubt  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  Intent  on 
ultimately  destroying  the  State  of  Israel  be- 
cause It  is  Israel  that  today  stands  In  the 
way  of  the  Soviet  Union's  drive  for  the  grand 
prize;  control  of  the  whole  continent  of 
Africa 

I  submit  to  you  that  the  time  Is  long  past 
due  when  the  European  powers  must  recog- 
nize that  Israel  can  no  longer  alone  be  re- 
quired to  guard  the  Middle  East,  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  Africa  Itself  against  Soviet 
expansion. 

I  submit  to  you  that  Israel  today  Is  as 
much  a  key  to  peace  In  Europe  and  the  world 
as  any  of  the  present  members  of  the  NATO 
alliance. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  Israel  could  be- 
come the  fourth  Mediterranean  member  of 
NATO,  for  Indeed  we  can  no  longer  Isolate 
the  Middle  East  from  stability  In  Europe. 
The  presence  of  the  Soviet  fleet  In  the  Medi- 
terranean has  closed  that  kind  of  separation 
forever. 

I  am  mindful  that  an  invitation  from 
NATO  to  Israel  to  Join  the  European  defense 
community  would  undoubtedly  bring  strong 
pressures  from  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  Arab 
States  to  Join  the  Warsaw  Pact  Treaty.  This 
Is  all  right  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  for  it 
will  force  the  Arab  States  to  fish  or  cut  bait. 
If  they  choose  to  formally  plunge  them- 
selves Into  the  CJommunlst  orbit — and  there 
Is  overwhelming  evidence  that  they  are  al- 
ready controlled  by  the  Soviet  Union— the 
rest  of  the  world  should  clearly  know  this. 

The  Middle  East  may  very  well  hold  the 
key  to  containment  of  Soviet  expansion,  and 
Israel  Itself  Is  the  keystone  In  the  free  world's 
perimeter  against  such  Communist  growth. 
I  believe  It  Is  In  the  Interest  of  the  free 
world  to  provide  Israel  with  the  full  backing 
of  NATO.  Too  long  has  Israel  been  asked  to 
carry  the  costly  burden  of  protecting  oxir  In- 
teresta  In  the  Middle  East. 

There  Is  no  question  In  my  mind  that 
placing  Israel  in  NATO  would  give  the  Jews 
In  the  Soviet  Union  a  new  dimension  of 
meaning  and  significance,  which  the  Soviet 
would  have  to  recognize  and  respect.  I  am 
sure  the  persecution  of  Jews  In  Russia  today 
would  be  substantially  abated  as  the  In- 
fluence of  Israel  grew  In  the  NATO  com- 
munity. 
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I  sincerely  hope  the  United  Statas  will  seri- 
ously consider  at  least  exploring  this  prospect 
with  her  fellow  members  of  NATO,  and  with 
the  Israelis  themselves. 

Statcmknt 
To  the  members  of  the  Council  of  MlnUters 
of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics. 
Prom  citizens  of  the  City  of  Chicago  meeUng 
In  conference  on  the  oppression  suffered 
by  the  Jewish  citizenry  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  ^,       , 

We  call  upon  you  ....  the  leadership  or 
the  Soviet  Government,  to  recognize  the 
flagrant  violations  of  human  rlghta  perpe- 
trated upon  your  Jewish  citizens  by  some 
of  your  regimes'  policies  and  practices— di- 
rect and  indirect.  We  call  upon  you.  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Soviet  Government,  to  enforce  and 
defend  the  constltuUonal  righto  of  your 
Jewish  citizens  to  the  same  extent  you  have 
done  so  In  the  case  of  other  national  and 
religious  groups  In  the  U.S.S  R.  We  call  upon 
you  to  recognize  and  to  honor  your  pledge 
to  support  the  international  rights  of  man, 
as  you  have  subscribed  to  them  publicly 
many  times  In  the  past. 

To   prevent  your  Jewish  citizens  from  a 
free    exercise    of    Judaism,    their    age    old 
faith— the   maintenance   of   religious  semi- 
naries, the  publication  and  dUtrlbutlon  of 
prayer  books,  the  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  religious  articles— violates  your  own 
solemn  guarantees.  To  prevent  your  Jewish 
citizens  from  freely  pursuing  their  national 
culture,  and  to  deny  the  righto  of  Jewish  In- 
tellectuals to  fully  express  themselves  In  their 
national  language— Yiddish-through  books, 
nation-wide    newspapers,    schools    and    the 
theatre,  vrtll  serve  as  a  continual  reminder 
of  the  violation  of  your  own  constitutional 
guarantees.    To    discriminate    against    your 
Jewish   citizens   in   public  life,   to  promote 
and   nurture   propaganda   campaigns   using 
antl-semltlc  stereotypee,  to  encourage  dis- 
criminatory application  of  maximum  penal- 
ties, only  brings   the  Inequitable   adminis- 
tration  of   your   constitution   into   sharper 

We  respectfully  and  urgently  request  that 
you  take  proper  cognizance  of  our  statement 
and  take  appropriate  steps  to  relnsteta  with 
all  speed  the  constitutional  guarantees  for 
the  benefit  of  your  Jewish  citizens.  This  vAll 
undoubtedly  help  ellmlnata  the  seeds  of 
racism  and  dlscrlmlnaUon  which  still  last, 
and  enhance  the  progress  of  all  of  the  peoples 
of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 
Respectfully,  


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

This  Nation  has  the  resources  to  assist 
those  seeking  to  own  their  own  homes. 
In  the  past,  homeownershlp  was  out  or 
reach  for  many  middle-Income  families 
and  Individuals. 

Congress  recognized  this  and,  because 
of  congressional  action,  even  modest-In- 
come families  today  know  the  pride  of 
owning  their  home. 

The  need  for  more  extensive  action  is 
apparent.  The  President  has  recom- 
mended that  we  help  to  place  home- 
ownership  in  the  grasp  of  more  famUles. 
and  especially  those  of  lower  incomes. 

By  so  doing,  we  will  help  make  It  pos- 
sible for  those  famiUes  so  long  excluded 
from  the  mainstream  of  American  so- 
ciety to  share  in  America's  abundance 
and  to  join  in  constructive  contribution 

to  it. 

By  making  it  possible  to  own  a  home, 
we  will  go  a  long  way  toward  making  it 
possible  for  them  to  belong  to  the  Amer- 
ican community— rather  than  reject  it. 

I  support  these  proposals  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  that  support. 
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The  business  community  has  a  vital 
stake  In  the  stabUity  of  our  urban  system 
and  Its  orderly  development.  It  is  In  the 
long-range  Interest  of  the  business  com- 
munity to  assist  In  the  rebuUding  of  our 
cities — to  preserve  those  basic  conditions 
on  which  the  growth— and  profits— of 
business  depend. 


A  New  Approach  to  the  Problem  of  Gold 
and  World  Liqoidity 


Private  Enterpriie 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  26,  1968 


Homeownerthip 


HON. 


JOHN  A.  BLATNIK 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  26, 1968 


Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pres- 
ident's message,  entiUed  "The  Crisis  of 
the  Cities,"  outlines  in  broad  terms  the 
dimensions  of  our  urban  problems.  The 
chaUenge  we  face  is  enormous— and  one 
means  of  meeting  it  is  by  acting  on  the 
President's  homeownershlp  proposals. 
Unless  Congress  does  act,  many  families 
who  might  weU  prove  to  be  successful 
homeowners  wUl  find  the  financing  of 
new  homes  still  out  of  reach. 

Homeownershlp  offers  advantages  and 
benefits  not  only  to  the  families  in- 
volved but  to  the  communities  in  which 
they  live.  ^     ^    . 

Homeownershlp  for  those  who  desire 
it  offers  a  sense  of  self-accomplishment 
that  should  be  extended  to  more  families. 


Mr  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his 
message  yesterday,  President  Johnson  re- 
quested $1  billion  for  the  model  cities 
program.  He  asked  for  authorization  to 
build  6  million  federally  assisted  housing 
imlts  over  the  next  decade,  and  called 
for  the  start  of  300.000  federally  aided 
housing  units  for  fiscal  1969.  These  are 
substantial  Increases  over  this  and  past 
fiscal  years.  ,„^       .  . 

Since  1960,  more  than  9  million  jobs 
have  been  added  to  the  American  econ- 
omy. The  assets  held  by  American  fami- 
lies have  grown  by  $325  bilUon  during 
this  period. 

Since  its  inception  in  1934.  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration  has  Insured 
more  than  $112  billion  in  mortgages  and 
loans.  FHA  has  helped  more  than  SVi 
million  famiUes  to  become  homeowners. 
and  has  helped  builders  finance  about 
1  200.000  rental  apartment  units.  It  has 
also  insured  more  than  28  mUlion  home 
improvement  loans. 

The  public  housing  program  has  pro- 
duced some  662.000  dweUing  units  oc- 
cupied by  nearly  2.500.000  persons  since 
it  was  launched  in  1939.  As  of  last  De- 
cember, public  housing  had  provided 
decent  accommodations  for  some  9.700.- 
000  persons. 

These  are  impressive  performance  fig- 
ures But  it  is  obvious  that  the  Federal 
Government  cannot  do  the  increasingly 
complex  job  alone.  Despite  what  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  done  in  the  last 
30  years,  much,  much  more  remains  to 
be  done. 

The  commitment  of  the  talent,  re- 
sources, and  flexibility  of  private  enter- 
prise must  be  obtained.  Preliminary  in- 
dications of  interest  are  encouraging. 
But  we  have  yet  to  see  a  widely  based, 
wholehearted  commitment  of  private  en- 
terprise to  our  cities. 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NXW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  27,  1968 
Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  a  group  of  Members  met  at  a  lunch- 
eon with  Mr.  William  Wasserman  of 
New  York  City.  Mr.  Wasserman  has  had 
a  long  and  successful  career  in  interna- 
tional finance:  in  addition,  he  served  as 
a  delegate  to  the  World  Economic  Con- 
ference in  1931.  chief  of  the  U.S.  lend- 
lease  mission  to  Australia  in  1942.  spe- 
cial adviser  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Smaller  Warplants  Corporation  in  1944, 
and  in  various  other  posts. 

At  the  luncheon,  Mr.  Wasserman  out- 
lined to  the  group  his  provocative  and 
imaginative  views  on  the  problem  of  gold 
and   world   liquidity.   These   views   are 
set  forth  In  a  memorandum  by  Mr.  Was- 
serman and  Mr.  Walter  Maynard,  a  dis- 
tinguished New  York  economist,  titled  "A 
New  Approach  to  the  Problem  of  Gold 
and  World  Liquidity,"  and  in  a  recent 
letter  to  me  commenting  on  the  article 
and  related  matters.  I  commend  these 
papers  to  my  colleagues  and  other  readers 
of  the  Congressional  Record. 
A  New  Approach  to  the  Problem  of  Oold 
AND  World  Liqxjtditt 
(By  William  Wasserman  and  Walter 
Maynard) 
The   recent  British   devaluation    and    the 
subsequent  speculation  In  gold,  which  con- 
tinues as  this  is  written,  once  more  pointa 
emphatically  to  the  importance  of  early  and 
decisive  action  looking  toward  improvement 
in  the  world's  arrangemento  for  settling  m- 
ternatlonal  balances. 

The  inadequacy  of  gold  Itself,  or  any  ar- 
rangement based  upon  gold,  has  become  pro- 
eresslvely  more  apparent  In  recent  years, 
during  which  world  trade  has  been  rising 
strongly  while  gold  available  for  monetary 
purposes  has.  If  anything,  diminished.  Since 
these  trends  can  be  expected  to  continue,  it 
is  merely  a  question  of  time  until  arrange- 
mente.  alternative  to  gold,  will  have  to  be 
arrived  at.  The  Special  Drawing  Rights  on  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  agreed  at  the 
recent  Rio  Conference  are  linked  to  gold  and 
win  only  begin  to  be  available  In  1969.  Eventa 
are  marching  fast,  and  decisive  action  may 
need  to  be  taken  at  an  early  data. 

This  paper  advances  a  concept  that  goes 
considerably  further  than  anything  yet  pro- 
posed in  that  it  offers  a  scheme  for  the 
creation  of  a  new  currency,  available,  like 
gold  today  in  the  U.S..  only  to  central  banks, 
that  would  be  In  a  practical  sense  superior 
to  gold  In  that  Ita  ptirchaslng  power  would 
be  inherently  stable. 

That  Improvement  In  the  world  financial 
arrangemento  is  needed  is  readily  apparent 
from  the  fact  that  the  world's  richest  and 
most  productive  naUon,  with  over  $87  bil- 
Uon of  investmentt  abroad  and  a  favorable 
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trmde  btHmacm  in  %xetm  of  •»  bUUon  «  y«ir 
S^*hSno  re.trlct  It.  'o'«'««  ''"^'^f  ^^ 
of  curtailing  If  tourl.t  «P««f ""!*«.^* 
It.  induatry  to  repatriate  foreign  balances. 
Ind  hi  b^un  to  tighten  Ita  internal  cre^t 
condlUoM.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  Great 
B^uin.  which,  b«:au.e  of  the  ^^^^^J'^ 
It  of  Iti  world  trade,  banking  arrangement., 
'^d  i^Ucal  connection.  -»th  the  Comrnon- 
wealth  ha.  every  Incentive  to  maintain  a 
Ttlble  cimency.  ha.  twice,  in  the  pa«  nlne- 
t^n  ye^been  forced  to  «»•'«'"«• 'f'^'^^^^^t 
Tthe  fact  that  the  P"-*-"*  •y"»*°l^  ^°! 
working  well.  If  dlfflcultle.  of  thU  nature  ar- 
J^t   .t?ong    developed    nation.,    how   much 

^o^Tve«  mu.t  ?S  '»'»^-»«-  ^/^'li'ee 
the  weakneMe.  in  the  .y.tem  «><»•?  P'"^" 
m  th'  way  Of  newly  created  ^^°^  °^^J^- 
ing  de.p«rately  needed  <l«veloP'««°»  °»P"**' 
There  seem.,  however,  to  be  a  way  In  which 
«,me  o7  t^^fecf  of  the  pre«>nt  system  can 
^.^edled  The  mean,  of  doing  thl.  ta  to  Mt 
^^^l^num  by  which  the  true  wealth  of 

Se  r^Tc^iiuS  and  included  m  the  calcula- 
tion SJ^nWhlch  It.  credltworthlne«  1. 
S^.  Su.  adding  a  new  unit  of  valu«  to  be 
C^for  sewimg  international  balance,  rele- 
mtintf  gold  to  a  position  a.  simply  a  met«a 
Sef^  m  art  and  indu.try.  or  a.  a  medium 
^^U  -ivlng.  in  inflatlon-rldden  coun- 

'^•nie  international  monetary  system  under 
Which  we  operate  today-the  key  currency 
TyS^m-l.    i^e    in    which    the    unfavoraWe 
overall  International  balances  of  the  United 
states  and  the  United  Kingdom  provide  the 
flqu^lty  needed  for  nnandng  mtemationjU 
^^mmJce.   The   situation   »•   °««    '«   ^^^^ 
^nfimwnt  can    and  doe..  oMlUate  between 
«u"m«    if^eU^lt**  SUte.  ha.  a  favor- 
!h^  Tv^raU  balance,  the  re.t  of  the  world 
ta'^  oTr-do'Jirg.p"  and  a  "QUldny  c^iU.^ 
«T,d  If  the  United  State,  has  a  large  deficit 
Suiting  in  a  gold  outflow,  then  doubtt  begin 
to  biex?«iAd  concerning  the  ultimate  value 
S  t^e  do^^n  terms  of  gold.  Jh*  myth  of 
«.id  oeralsts  despite  the  fact  that  for  more 
?^nSiny  year.  It.  holders  have  "P^rje-^ 
awd  lOM  of  purchasing  power,  a^^  f  esp  te 
thf  ^if-evldent  circumstance  that  the  dl.- 
S^'bution^Sd   availability   of  gold  U  In   no 
wav  related  to  -^e  need  for  It.  but  rather  de- 
^en'dT  upon    geological    accident     and    the 
lifting  need,  of  hoarding  and  fashion. 

There   are   multiple  examples  o^  t^e  fact 
uJt^a  nation's  wealti.  l«  in  '.«»"ty^"^  °°* 
oTa  Bold  hoard  but  upon  Its  productivity. 
An  exfmple  of  staggering  force  within  our 
o^   UfTtime.  IS   that  of   Hitler's   Germany^ 
;T^re  a  maniac,  prompted  ^V  t^.-^J^J^"^^ 
irenius  Of  Dr   Schact.  wa.  able  without  any 
S  hoWlngs.  not  only  to  build  a  highly  ef- 
f^uve  war  machine,  but  also  ««4^t»l'\„^'' 
tuple's  standard  of   living   at  a  high  level 
^lle  he  was  doing  It.  Conversely.  In  our  own 
country  we  have  tiie  example  of  the  deprw.- 
sro^of  Uie  early  30s.  when  the  existence  of  a 
t^mendouB  gold  hoard  did  not  influence  the 
^"  tht?Th«e  were  twelve  mliUon  person, 
■♦ekine  work  and  unable  to  find  it. 
^e  problem  of  Improving  upon  the  pre.- 
en^key^^ currency  system  ^'^l^^^'^'^^'Z'^ 
trade  and  International  capital  niovement.  1. 
bMlcally   that  of  creating  a  new  mean,  of 
Tn"  rnational  payment  and  exchange  which 
win  not  suffer  from  tiie  weakne«e.  of  gold 
bu    win  have  the  "«u^  which  holders  of 
gold  beUeve  are  powewed  by  that  metal 

Among  the  virtues  po8««ed  by  gold  a. 
a  m^anf  of  settling  International  balances 
Ts  The  fact  that  It  Is  completely  neutra^  In 
character— It  Is  a  substance  or  commodity, 
noTa  national  currency.  For  this  reawn  t^e 
dl.clpnne  impoeed  by  gold  1.  Inipersonaa  and 
effective.  The  present  system.  ^,«  «,»^'^^J^« 
means  of  settUng  International  balance.  I. 
a  national  currency,  lack.  the«s  qualltlf*. 

Among  the  further  virtues  that  an  Ideal 
mean,  of  settling  International  balance, 
should  po«eM  I.  stability  of  purchasing 
potwr   A^lmpae  way  of  bringing  this  about 
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U  propowKl  below,  and  thU  mechanli|m  U  the 
^,c  '^ure  of  the  plan  offer«l  here  and 

'''■^''ner^c  medium  of  Int^naUona. 
exchange  .hould  be  created  with  a  recogni- 
tion o^he  fact  that  each  nation',  currency 
1.  in  the  long  run  worth  only  what  it  will 
buy  in  ter^  of  goods  and  service.  UTifhin 
«"U«  Orders.  A  nation'.  '^^^'i^^'if°^ 
of  goods  and  services,  and  lU  abU'ty  to  ex- 
ercise    flscal     and     monetary    wlf     conttol. 
rather  than  gold  holdings.  In  such  a  system 
n^ould  conati'tute  the  baaU  for  lu  participa- 
tion m  the  system.  _„,ih 
If  these  premue.  are  accept*!.  «t  would 
seem  logical  that  a  new  international  bank 
be  formed  with  power  to  ls.ue  a  "«*  ^nlt  of 
currency  (which  could,  following  I^f' d  Key- 
ne.'  suggwtlon.  be  called  "Bancor'  )    which 
would  b!  accepted  a.  a  legal  reserve  and  a. 
legal    tender    by    member    national    central 
bank.  Ideally,  there  would  be  a.  many  ,ub- 
scrlber.   to   the   new   international   bank   m 
to  the  International  Monetary  Kund  and    n 
fact,  the  International  Monetary  Fund  could 
be  enlarged  and  converted  into  the  new  inter- 
national bank.  However.  If  full  agreement  on 
toe  part  of  the  sub«:rlber.  to  the  IMf  could 
not  be  obtained.  It  would  seem  worthwhile 
to  establish  a  new  international  bank,  pro- 
vided the  participation  of  a  sufficient  number 
of  powerful  nation,  could  be  obtained. 

Each    nation    dealrou.   of   World    Central 
Bank  membership  would  have  the  privilege 
initially  of  depositing  In  the  World  Centra 
Bank  an  amount  of  lu  own  currency  equal 
in  value  to,  wy.  l'"-^  of  the  total  value  of  lU 
annual    production    of    good,    and    services 
baMd  on  an  Index  computed  by  the  staff  of 
the  World  Central  Bank.  The  percentage  of 
the  depo.lt  could  be  greater  or  less  than  IV 
and  could  be  altered  from  time  to  time  by 
the  Bank's  directorate.  Each  depoalting  na- 
tion would   then   receive  a  credit   in   v»orld 
bank  currency  (Bancor)  equal  to  95'^  of  the 
deDO.lt.  The  balance  of  5%  would  represent  a 
subiicrlption   to   the   Bank's  Capital.   Voting 
rlghU  in  the  World  Central  Bank  would  be 
baMd  on  the  amount  of  each  member  na- 
tions deposit. 

The  chief  difference,  between  this  plan  ana 
other  propoMils  would  be : 

(1)  Each  depositing  nation  would  agree 
to  increase  its  currency  deposit  from  time 
to  time  in  proportion  to  any  deterioration 
in  the  Internal  purchasing  power  to  its  cur- 
rency,  a.  computed   by   the  World  Central 

^•niua.  If  in  a  given  period,  say  three  months, 
the  general  price  level  of  one  of  the  contrib- 
uting member  nations  should  advance,  say 
2%    that  nation  would  be  required  to  in- 
crewe  It.  depo.lt  In  the  World  Central  Bank 
by  an   additional  2%   of  It.  own  currency, 
^thout   receiving   therefor   any   compensa- 
tory credit  m  World  Central  Bank  currency—  , 
or   faning  such  a  deposit.  It.  credit  balance 
in  World   Central   Bank  currency  would  be 
partially     cancelled     by     a     corresponding 
^ount.  Thus,  the  new  currency  would  re- 
main nxed  in  Its  basic  value  In  **"«»  °L,*!i! 
coet  of  goods  and  services  within  the  borders 
of  the  participating  countries.  For  the  /irsi 
time  the  world  wo-uld  have  a  unit  of  value 
that  at  all  times  would  remain  constant  <n 
terms   of   actual   purchasing   poxoer.   Herem 
would   lie   the   superiority  of   the   proposed 
unit  of  value  over  gold. 

(2)  In  order  to  permit  an  Increase  In  the 
supply  of  Bancor  In  response  to  the  need  for 
It  reprewsnted  by  Increases  In  world  trade 
and  production  of  goods  and  wrvlc^-  «fch 
contributing  nation  would  have  the  rtRb t  to 
lncrea«s  Its  deposits  each  year  In  proportion 
to  It*  lncr«*e  In  national  output  as  reflected 
by  lU  index  of  production  (a.  computed  by 
the  World  Central  Bank)— and  receive  In  ex- 
change therefor  increased  deposlta  f  J^' 
^r  which  It  could  use  to  settle  Its  Interna- 
tional balances  with  other  member  nation, 
in  the  same  way  a.  gold.  In  other  wora., 


a  mean.  1.  provided  of  monetizing  real  In- 
creaM.  In  production. 

under  thl.  system  the  international  ex- 
change rate  of  every  nation's  currency  would 
be  governed  by  It.  ability  to  maintain  order 
m  it.  domestic  flnance..  Creditworthiness 
would  be  ba««l  upon  a  combination  of  flscal 
^ponslbUlty  on  one  hand  and  ability  to 
produce  good,  and  service,  on  the  other 
Sister  X^^J  the  ebb  and  flow  of  ll^u^d 
capital  movementt  or  the  haphazard  dlstrl- 

"T^lof  mrenT  between   thU  system 
and  me  present  one  would  be  that  ^1  cur- 
«ncle.  would  fluctuate  In  terms  of  Bancor 
Zu^  of  remaining  sUble  in  tenns  of  ^Id 
and  in  relation  to  each  other,  a.  at  present, 
^u.,  each  participant  would  be  u«der  con- 
tinuou.  pre«ure  to  maintain  a  "table  domes- 
tic orlce  level  and  rising  production.  A  nation 
tLa?l^ompilshed  this  would  be  able  to  have 
in  unfavorlible  overall  balance  of  paym«^ 
^Ui  the  rest  of  the  world,  flnanced  by  Its 
abmty   to   call   on   Increaalng   quantltlM  of 
£S  «  the  reeult  of  growing  production. 
Thl.   unfavorable   balance   could   be   main- 
tained  indeflnltely-ln  the  same  jroy  that 
under  today's  conditions  nation,  with  large 
gold  mmes  can.  If  they  wish,  have  unfavor- 
able overall  balance.. 

The  requirement  for  continuous  Ascal  dls- 
clDllne  in  this  plan  virtually  guarantees  that 
U  wm  meet  opposition  from  the  politicians 
and  economUto  In  all  countries  who  And 
virtue  in  deflclto  and  Inflation.  In  Europe  In- 
flation U  recognized  a.  ^°^°'^^'' ^"^lE: 
but  in  till,  hemisphere  there  Is  a  more  toler- 
ant range  of  views  In  this  area. 

-The  powerful  incentive,  for  flscal  self-d  s- 
clpllne  that  this  plan  would  offer,  should 
exert  a  favorable  effect  on  the  economies  of 
thtparticlpant.  and  greatly  strengthen  cap  - 
taUst  institutions.  A  stable  price  level  encour- 
al»  saving,  make,  low  Interest  rat«  possible 
and  ^rrmti  long-range  Pl"^'^''^^.  The  gmw- 
ing  supply  of  Bancor.  geared  to  growing  pro- 

du'^tlo?!  would   Pr^'l'l*   «V't^'''and't"rin' 
means  of  financing  world  trade  and  the  in 
«^lonal  capital  movements  so  Important 

^°A%7i°^rri^^'ri^'  Who  wlU  claim  that 
th^plLi  I.  ^  ^mple  and  arbltrary-that 
HmpSws  unreaustically  harsh   standards, 

esoeclallv  those  Influenced  by  the  gold  spec 
ul^«  winclalm  that  this  plan  Is  too  com- 
plc"^    and  that  a  simple  upward  revision 
£  me  price  of  gold  would  solve  the  worlds 

"«'7u?g"e."r  solution.  In  the  case  of  the 
Unlt«l  States,  would.  In  the  long  run.  permit 
biS^e  of  ^yments  problem,  to  be  confined 
f^toeprtvatTsector    where  tiiey  would   in 
t?me     become    self-rectifying.  ^  Presumab^. 
capital  movement,  between  nations  are  dic- 
tated bv  economic  considerations  and.  If  car- 
rt^ou?  under  private  auspices,  will  be  w  se 
r^  productive  both  for  the  nation  supply- 
Vn^  the  capital  and  the  nation  receiving  It. 
ft  is  foTthU  reason  that  the  United  States 
imbalance   of   payments,   while   It   must   In 
Se  Sr^tmed!^not  fundamentally  serous 
in  nature.  Here,  we  enjoy  a  large  export  sur- 
Si^  and  a  rapidly  growing  investinent  in- 
come Our  basic  situation  is  one  of  strength^ 
O^  adverse   balance   U   brought  about  by 
°hV  f^t  that  we  have  been  Investing  and 
ifndlne  huge  sums  abroad,  giving  economic 
sld  mint^^  aid  to  many  foreign  nation. 
tSd  Shtlng  a  smaU  but  relatively  expensive 
war    our   diverse  balance   has  contributed 
ereatty  to  the  financial  stablUty.  growth  and 
STu  ^l^  of  many  of  the  recipient  nations. 
JSr  US  suddenly  to  withdraw  thU  support, 
^ch  thu.  far  has  benefitted  all  concerned 
^uld  c«at.  havoc  and  ^If  t  even  r^ult  m 
a  new  world  depre-lon.  It  Is  here  that  a  new 
concept  of  a  world  currency  and  a  World 
central  Bank  can  be  helpful,  even  crucur 
A.  an  added  area  of  operation  of  the  World 

central  Bank,  we  P^oP««'l'»^'«^"*"'"/  na^ 
function,  of  the  propooed  bank,  that  na 


uon.  be  divided  Into  two  categorle..  devel- 
op  mduatrlal  nation,  on  one  hand  and 
*^r-«ion«i— "developing"— nation,  on  the 
oSfer  B?  dSUtion  a  develop«l  nation  would 
?^one  ^h  w^ch  Uie  majority  of  the  labor 
^T^%n^  engaged  in  industrial  production 
raXr  man  in^culture.  As  a  mean,  of 
enVo^Li^ng  the  development  of  the  ao-called 
"Sev^^"   countries,   the  World   Central 
^J^  would  Offer  a  discount  prlvUege  to  any 
mcStrtal  nation  up   to  half  of  any  lo*ns 
or  advances  made  to  an  undeveloped  coun- 
OT_provlded   that  at   no  time  In  a  gl'^ 
^ar  w>uld  such  loans  discounted  exceed  10% 
ofits  permitted  deposits.  „    ♦!,. 

T^ls  discount  method  would  leawn  the 
burden  now  carried  to  a  great  extent  by  the 
nnU«l  States  and  Great  Britain,  who  here- 
^^ore  have  led  in  making  credit  available 
w  the  developing  nations  of  /he  workL  Un^ 
der  tiiese  terms  at  least  part  of  this  burden 
would  be  shared  by  all  the  member  nations 
of  the  world  Bank,  easing  pressure  on  the 
heading  industrial  nations  and  Providing 
heater  liquidity  and  help  to  the  underde- 
veloned  nations. 

in  considering  the  whole  ProP***!  ^°'  * 
World  central  Bank  of  this  nature.  It  should 
be  recognized  that  Its  members  would  be 
deliberately  relinquishing  some  of  their 
sovereignty'.  In  that  for  the  impersonal 
rtisciDllne  of  gold  there  would  be  In  effect 
StitS^  the  discipline  of  the  statisticians 
of  the  W^ld  central  Bank.  Nevertheless,  Just 
al  the  existence  of  the  United  Nations  or  the 
common  Market  represent  some  abandon- 
meTof  sovereignty  for  the  common  good 
so  would  the  present  proposal  provide  for 
common  beneflU  In  the  economic  area. 

TT^  gold  speculators,  who  for  more  than  30 
vea«  have  b^n  frustrated  in  their  hopes  of 
a  n7w  windfall  as  the  result  of  devaluations 
of  mljOT  currencies,  can  probably  be  relied 
upoTlo  oppose  vociferously  any  suggestion 
aCg  me  ll^s  offered  above.  Moreover^slnce 
rhPBe   oroDOsals   would   bring  about,   as   ex- 
puined  a^e,  a  situation  In  which  greater 
self -discipline  and  restraint  In  fiscal  and  fi- 
nancial  matters   would   be   requlr^   of^l 
participants,    including    the    United    StatM. 
the  more  extreme  type  of  expansionist  men- 
taiitv  would  find  It  difficult  to  accept  them. 
Also'a^y  Change  In  the  status  quo  Is  bound 
in  meet  oDPOsltion.  and  even  among  those 
wh^^ltn^o^edge    the    need    for    change. 

^'^oweveT'X?7u1gestlons  would  bring 
about  a  basic  improvement  In  the  worlds 
monetary  arrangements,  thej  \e^m  to  be  m 
tune  with  the  times,  the  benefits  of  the  pro- 
posals are  clear  enough,  whne  the  rtaks  seem 
S  enough  to  justify  an  early  start  on 
bringing  ?nfo  existence  the  proposed  new  In- 
ternational financial  mechanism. 


New  York.  N.T.. 

January  11.196S. 

Hon.  Jonathan  Bingham, 
House  of  Representatives, 

^DEAa"C-™N:  Herewim  the  article  on 
gofd  mat  waiter  Maynard  and  I  hav^J^  tt*'. 
I  believe  the  thinking  In  it  wiU  be  helpful  m 
discussion,  of  me  I'^tematonal  monetary 
nroblem  I  hop*  Congress  wUl  take  a  more 
?orwaM--li,lclnV  attitude  toward  th^^e  mat- 
ters than  is  now  visible  in  the  Executive 
Branch  of  o\ir  Oovernment. 

X  my  own  part.  I  have  always  beUeved 
tha?  a  currency  IS  worth  exactly  what  It  wlU 
buy  in  terms  of  goods  and  «'7^J^^^°^ 
ha.  maintained  Its  value  better  than  ooy 
currency  In  the  world.  Our  fuel  and  food 
costs  are  stlU  relatively  me  lowest  m  the 
world  and  our  high  labor  costs  ^eg^^^'y 
compensated  for  by  the  fact  mat  we  have 
mUllon.  of  low-cost  laborers  working  for  txs 
in  the  form  of  horse  power  slaves,  which  &c 
tually  gives  u.  the  lowest  labor jiost.  in  the 
world  m  many  industries.  I^  ^"^°,°*i*'S^ 
the  value  of  a  currency  Is  roughly  me  result 


of  an  equation  between  me  total  amount  of 
credit  ouutandlng  In  me  nation's  economy 
and  me  amount  of  goods  and  service  mat 
the  economy  produces  annually.  Our  cur 
rency  today  Is  largely  credit  currency.  Most 
of  our  tran^ctlon.  are  done  with  bank 
checks  Our  paper  dollars  are  also  credit  cur- 
rencr'oold  plays  no  real  part  In  malnta  nlng 
the  value  of  this  credit  currency.  The  value  is 
created  by  me  output  of  goods  and  services 
which  the  currency  win  buy. 

What  inflation  we  have  today  U  not  me 
result  of  an  overabundance  of  credit  currency, 
but  the  result  of  ability  of  labor  unions  to 
demand  Increases  In  wages  In  excess  of  pro- 
ductivity gains,  and  the  abmty  of  the  manu- 
facturing companies  that  pay  mese  wages  to 
pass  the  increases  along  to  me  consumer- 
Whlch  they  must  do  If  ^uH  employment  Is  to 
be  maintained.  Even  In  times  of  stringent 
credit  restrictions,  this  formula  has  not  been 
disturbed,  and  since  costs  are  largely  Inflexi- 
ble due  to  the  ability  of  labor  to  maintain 
high  wages,  the  usual  credit  restrictions  can- 
not result  in  lower  prices. 

In  relation  to  the  international  position  of 
the  dollar.  I  think  much  of  the  talk  now 
going  around  about  budget  problems  Is  un- 
realistic. As  long  as  we  balance  our  budget  to 
the  extent  that  we  maintain  a  reasonable 
inflow  of  taxes  against  current  expenditures 
other  than  for  capital  goods,  we  are  'n  a 
sound  position.  There  Is  no  reason  why  we 
can't  reorganize  our  budget  to  Include  a  capi- 
tal expenditure  budget  Just  as  a  private  man- 
ufacturing company  would,  or  a  utility. 

TTie  same  reasoning  Is  true  of  our  balance 
of   payments— can   you   Imagine   a   business 
that  is  paying  Its  way  and  earning  a  profit 
through   Its   regular   manufacturing   opera- 
tions, namely  the  sale  of  merchandise  and 
services,  having  an  annual  profit  of  between 
S4-5  billion  on  balance,  worrying  about  an 
additional   $^5   billion   of   debt   when   the 
creation  of  that  debt  mrough  P'ofltable  in- 
vestment brings  in  an  annual  return  of  25% ? 
one  must  not  forget  that  American  busi- 
ness owns  assets  throughout  the  world  at 
cMts  of  $86  billion  consisting  of  Its  huge 
and  profitable  lnv«.tinent  In  the  oil    com- 
puter and  automotive  businesses  of  the  free 
world,  a  business  that  earns  an  annual    n- 
Tome  of  about  $8  billion  per  year,  of  which 
$4  bUllon  is  annually  returned  ^  us  a.  the 
owners  of  me  business.  Why.  with  a  total 
of  private  and  public  assets  fh^oad  of  «125 
billion  should  we  worry,  in  view  of  the  fact 
mat  oi^  bMlc  balance  of  paymente  is  favor- 
able   a^urgolng  into  debt  for  another  $4 
billion.  When  mat  $4  binion  Is  being  wlse^ 
^nvest^  by  skilled  businessmen  In  tangible 
'^ets  that  to  date  have  bmi  bringing  In 
an  overall  return  of  about  25%? 

That,  my  dear  friend.  Is  me  position  of  the 
umted  States-and  I  would  like  to  ask  one 
other  que^tTon-how  in  me  world  can  our 
Selgh  debtors  repay  us  unless  we  In  turn 
run  In  adverse  balance  of  Pajments  which 
will  enable  them  to  return  to  us  part  of 
me  money  that  they  have  already  borrowed? 
''^To  sum'up.  we  have  traded  our  gold  mag- 
nificentiv  well  because   we   traded   a  sterile 
^'t  mat  has  constanuy  decreased  in  va  ue 
foTa  live  asMt  mat  has  returned  to  us  a 
Signlflcent  income  that  Is  Ihcreasm^J^ax- 
Sy?year.  Because  we  used  our  gold  to  estab- 
lish  a   position   of   supremacy   In   the   free 
worM  in  three  major  lndustrle8-K)n.  comput- 
Tre    and    automobiles,    the    Investinent    of 
mese^unds  by  American  Industries  abroad. 
noT  onW  in  these  three  industries  but  in 
countless  others,   has  done  more   to   make 
luroJ?  and  ourselves  prosperous  man   any 
Sr  action   taken  to   date.   To  stoP   this 
Wr^  i«  like  denrlvlng  a  man  of  the  oxygen 
he  needi  to  iTve  because  without  our  Invest- 
ment a?r^  Europe  is  likely  to  stagnate,  and 
we  woulTTn  fact  V^^^^'^^ ^L^^^LVi; 

^^  :rTt^i^  rthfvre  x 

^^y  or  fearful  of  losing  our  gold  supply 
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1.  akin  to  committing  economic  milclde.  Cer- 
tolnly.  mere  I.  no  doubt  that  It  would  tend 
to  limit  me  economic  development  of  the 
l^ee  world  and  Increase  me  possibility  of  vlo- 

^^"iLTe'regolng.  I  would  lU^e  to  -utln- 
gulsh    clearty    between    private    Ifvestment 
fbroad  and  public  expenditure  abroad_  Pri- 
vate   investinent    Is    undertaken    by    skllU^ 
businessmen  for  economic  reasons  and  must 
in  the  long  run  prove  In  me  aggregate  to 
be  sound  ^nomlcally.  On  me  omer  hand 
mvestinenu  abroad   made   by   Government 
agencies    or    seml-publlc    agencies     having 
Sirds   of   credlt-wormmess   lower   man 
those  of  the  World  Bank  are  made  fof  ?«"«; 
cal  reasons  and  on  the  whole  are  likely  t» 
turn   out  badly   In  an   economic   sense.   If. 
therefore,  there  Is  to  be  any  limitation  on  In- 
vestment   abroad,    common    sense    su^ge^te 
that  It  be  to  the  public  and  quasi  public 

'^'^th  waiter  Maynard  and  I  jh^  /.e  in 
agreement  on  these  matters  are  willing  to  do 
M  we  can  for  you  and  your  committee  at 
any   time.   Walter  ha.  had   long   «P«uLt* 
with  the  practical  economics  of  Wall  street 
r  have  h^d   more   experience   in   the   actual 
dealing  with  international  currencies,  but  I 
do  think  mat  our  combined  experience  might 
be  helpful  to  you.  Incidentally.  I  wrote  a 
^k  in  the  early  1930s  on  me  BrltUh  econ- 
^y  in  which  I  predicted  England  wotUd^ 
forced  off  gold  long  before  anyone  expected. 
I  stoply  mention  this  a.  part  of  my  creden- 
tlalffor  making  my  voice  heard  in  me  pres- 

^"no  duSon  Of  mu  kind  Is  at  all  com- 
Dlete  without  some  reference  to  gold,   ine 
Cf^ts  are  mat  me  monetary  authorities 
of  the  worid  have  been  unable  to  add  any 
gold  to  melr  reserves  In  the  past  two  y«>rs 
Ind  no  monetary  reserves  of  gold  are  likely 
to  be  available  In  the  future,  since  the  sup- 
Dlv  tends  to  decrease  while  demand  for  orna- 
Sent    and     Industry     and     hoarding     will 
tacrease.  Sooner  or  later,  merefore  the  great 
nations  of  the  world  will  be  forced  to  aban- 
don  their   present  efforts  at  stretching  the 
available  supply,  such  as  the  special  dra^wmg 
rights  recentiy  agreed  upon  at  Ro.  and  Mine 
thine  new  will  have  to  be  developed.  In  our 
^ew^  me  something  new  should  be  merely 
I^Indlmcy  of  the  United  States  dollar    If 
me  Sn!t«f  States  were  now  to  declare  unilat- 
erally while  we  still  have  the  world  s  largest 
gS'^eserves.  that  we  will  neither  buy  nor 
sell  gold,  there  would,  of  course,  be  a  Aurry  in 
the  price.  But  me  speculators,  including  the 
French  and  Swiss,  would  soon  realize  that 
mey  couW  only  dispose  of  melr  gold  through 
commercial   channels  and  the  Prlce  would 

men  fall.  Meantime,  me  '^^^''^^^.J'^^^Zl 
rency  in  the  largest  supply  ^ould  become 
the  standard  medium  for  conducting  inter- 
national uade.  and  all  other  countries  would 
flnd  themselves  required  a^  a  r'actical  mat- 
ter to  maintain  a  fixed  rate  of  parity  with 
U  I  beneve  mis  possibility  Is  clearly  r^og- 
nlzed  but  never  mentio/.ed  by  Europe  s 
fln^clal  aumoritles  and  bankers  and  It  Is 
a  prospect  that  they  Intensely  dlsH^e^  Henc^ 
the  scramble  to  make  the  present  obsolete 
system  work. 

Wltii  every  good  wish.  I  remiin, 

y^XLLIAM  WASSERMAN. 


American  Iron  and  Steel  Inititote 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF  pewnstlvakia 
in  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  27.  1968 
Mr    FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent.  I  in- 
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elude  the  foUowlng  letter  from  the 
American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  In 
the  RecoHD : 

AlCSUCAN    UON    ANB    SmO.    INSTTTUT*, 

Waahington.  DC.  February  2. 1968. 
Congr«Mman  Jaicxs  O.  Fui-ton, 
US.  House  o/  Rev^eaentatives, 
Wcuhington.  DC.  ^   „     . 

Dka«  Concrmsmam  FU1.TON:  On  beball  or 
th«  domeatlc  steel  Industry.  I  wlah  to  exprew 
my  deep  appreciation  for  the  action  you  took 
recently  in  sponaorlng  a  bUl  to  esUblUh  a 
quota  limitation  on  steel  import*. 

In  order  that  you  may  conUnue  to  be  fully 
informed,  we  wlah  to  advUe  you  that  steel 
imports  rose  to  an  all-time  high  In  tonnage 
and  in  dollar  value  In  1967.  Steel  Imports 
rose  from  10.8  million  tons  in  196a  to  11.5 
million  tons  In  1967.  and  the  dollar  value 
of  such  Imports  increased  from  approxi- 
mately $12  billion  in  1966  to  $1.3  billion  In 
1967.  _^ 

Moreover,  the  value  of  steel  imports  ex- 
ceeded the  value  of  steel  exports  by  more 
than  $877  million.  When  the  flgure  U  ad- 
lusted  to  exclude  government- flnanoed  ex- 
ports and  to  include  freight  and  Insurance 
charges-normally  Included  In  the  value  of 
imports  of  most  other  nations — our  steel 
trade  deficit  In  1987  amounted  to  $1.1  billion. 
The  dangerous  Increase  In  steel  Imports, 
accounting  for  approximately  12.2<o  of  our 
national  consumption  of  steel  In  1967.  must 
not  continue.  Further  Increases  from  gov- 
ernment-owned and  government-supported 
foreign  plants  are  Inconsistent  with  our  na- 
tional security  interests  and  our  balance 
of  payments  objectives. 

We  hope  we  may  count  on  your  continued 
support. 

With  best  wishes. 

Sincerely,  „    ^j     * 

Jack  Roche,  President. 
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The  once-a-month  schedule  me*ns  It  will 
Uke  more  than  three  years  to  airlift  aU  of 
those  wanting  to  leave. 

The  February  flight  was  the  fifth  in  a  series 
which  has  been  sporadic,  to  put  It  mildly. 
The  Mexicans  also  arranged  two  such  tripe 
in  December  of  1966  and  two  more  last 
December. 

We  have  spoken  sternly  In  the  past  of  the 
plight  of  these  850  U.S.  citizens,  held  in  Com- 
munist Cuba  against  their  will.  They  are  en- 
titled to  the  same  rights,  freedoms  and  im- 
munities as  other  Americans,  including  the 
right  to  come  home.  We  considered  Wash- 
ington remiss  in  Ignoring  them. 

The  new  arrangement,  although  far  frtMn 
ideal,  doubtless  is  due  to  effective  diplomacy 
by  the  State  Department.  We  commend  those 
who  got  action.  It  shows  what  can  be  done 
when  there's  a  will  to  enforce  respect  for 
American  citizenship. 


Honeowaer$liip 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 


or  MICHIGAN 


State  Departmeiit'$  Sacce$$ 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or  rLouDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  27.  1968 
Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  State 
Department  is  to  be  commended  for  the 
diligent  efforts  which  it  has  made  to  se- 
cure the  release  of  approximately  850 
American  citizens  held  in  Communist 
Cuba  against  their  will.  All  these  Amer- 
icans originally  chose  to  stay  In  Cuba 
despite  official  warnings  from  the  U.8. 
Government.  Since  then,  however,  they 
have  changed  their  minds  because  of  the 
tyrannical  behavior  of  the  Castro  regime. 
While  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  better 
arrangement  will  eventually  be  worked 
out.  the  State  Department,  through  the 
good  offices  of  Mexico,  has  reached  an 
agreement  which  will  allow  one  plane- 
load of  Americans  to  be  brought  from 
Cuba  to  Mexico  each  month. 

On  February  12.  the  Miami  Herald,  In 
an  editorial,  commented  on  this  recent 
and  hopeful  development: 

AMxaicANS  Out  or  Cttba 
At  last,  regular  flights  have  started  to  bring 
out   of   Red    Cuba   some   850   United   States 
citizens  and  their  Cuban  families. 

A  plane  owned  by  the  Mexican  Ministry 
of  Communications  and  Transportation  went 
to  Havana  to  ferry  out  the  first  73  of  them. 
The  word  from  the  Mexican  Foreign  Ministry 
Is  that  the  Cuban  regime  ha*  agreed  to 
permit  one  flight  during  the  first  week  of 
each  month  to  bring  home  the  Americans, 
mostiy  of  Cuban  descent. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  26. 1968 

Mr.  DINGEli.  Mr.  Speaker,  home- 
ownership  Ls  firmly  established  as  a  de- 
sirable goal  toward  which  many  newly 
formed  families  aspire. 
It  is  virtually  an  American  tradition. 
There  are  a  great  many  benefits  in  a 
fsunily's  owning  its  home  that  are  widely 
recognized,  and  the  appeal  has  no  rela- 
tionship to  the  level  of  the  family's  in- 
come. 

There  is  the  sense  of  becoming  an  es- 
tablished part  of  the  community. 

There  is  the  accomplishment  of  being 
able  to  buy  something  of  substantial 
value  through  accumulation  of  equity  by 
monthly  payments. 

There  is  the  reality  of  community  in- 
volvement, of  neighborliness.  and  of  hav- 
ing earned  a  place  in  one's  community. 
I  could  go  on  enumerating  additional 
alluring  features  in  home  buying,  but  I 
believe  the  point  has  been  made.  Home- 
ownership  benefits  society  by  contribut- 
ing to  stability.  It  stimulates  human  as 
well  as  physical  renewal. 

We  have  taken  a  number  of  steps  over 
the  past  three  decades  to  make  it  easier 
for  more  families — especially  those  pro- 
gressively further  down  the  income 
scale — to  buy  their  homes. 

In  my  judgment,  it  is  time  that  this 
process  is  carried  further. 

The  President  proposes  a  new  home- 
ownership  program  that  I  find  to  be  of 
considerable  interest.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  provide  variable  interest 
payments  directly  to  the  mortgage  lender 
on  behalf  of  the  qualified  home  buyer. 
This  could  reduce  interest  costs  to  as 
low  aa  1  percent  and  enable  the  buyer 
to  make  monthly  payments  equaling  no 
more  than  20  percent  of  his  income.  The 
amount  of  payment  made  will  change 
with  the  buyer's  varying  income.  This 
program  would  be  a  major  breakthrough 
which  would  enhance  the  opportunities 
for  homeownership  for  those  in  the 
lower  income  brackets. 

I  think  it  is  up  to  us  to  bring  this 
means  into  being. 


February  27,  1968 
Coiicrc$$iBan  Joe  L.  ETiD$  Honored 

HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

or    ICASTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  27,  1968 
Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  one  of  our 
very  distinguished  and  able  colleagues 
has  recently  been  honored  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Business  and  Edu- 
cational Radio,  and  I  know  the  other 
Members  of  this  body  will  be  as  gratified 
and  pleased  as  I  was  to  hear  the  good 
news 

The  January  1968  issue  of  the  period- 
ical Action,  reported  that  the  National 
Association  of  Business  and  Educational 
Radio  presented  its  Award  of  Merit  and 
a  bronze  plaque  to  Representative  Joe 
L.  EviNs,  of  Tennessee,  in  recognition  of 
his  outstanding  contributions  to  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  land 
mobile  radio  industry.  This  organization 
represents  some  85,000  small  business- 
men as  well  as  police  and  fire  depart- 
ments, licensed  by  the  Federal  Conmiuni- 
cations  Commission  to  operate  land 
mobile  radio  facilities. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business  and  also  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Inde- 
pendent Offices  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  Congressman  Evins 
evidenced  his  deep  concern  about  the 
problems  the  small  businesses  encoun- 
tered because  of  the  lack  of  sufficient 
frequencies  to  accommodate  their  needs 
by  conducting  hearings  to  determine  the 
extent  of  the  problem  and  try  to  find  a 
solution. 

In  my  own  city  of  Baltimore,  I  have 
received  many  complaints  from  smaU 
businesses  who  lost  customers  because 
of  the  lack  of  adequate  two-way  mobile 
radio  frequencies,  which  I  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission.  However,  I  am  sure  it  was 
largely  through  the  efforts  of  Congress- 
man Job  L.  EviNS  that  the  FCC  has  now 
made  HO  new  chaimels  available  for 
business  and  Industrial  uses  and  36  chan- 
nels avaUable  for  public  safety  use. 

Because  this  matter  is  of  interest  to 
businessmen  all  over  the  country,  I 
include  the  article  entitled  "NABER 
Honors  Tennessee  Congressman  Joe  L. 
EviNS"  in  the  pages  of  the  Congression- 
al Record : 
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NABER  HoNoas  TewNissEi:  Congressman  Job 

L.  EVTNS 

On  Tuesday,  December  5.  1987,  In  very  Im- 
pressive ceremonies  NABER's  Executive  Vice 
President  and  General  Manager,  Val  J.  Wll- 
Uams,  presented  the  Association's  Award  of 
Merit  to  the  Honorable  Joe  L.  Evlns,  Con- 
gressman from  the  Fourth  District  of  Ten- 
nessee. The  plaque,  containing  a  detailed 
outline  of  the  state  of  Tennessee  In  bronze, 
cited  Congressman  Evlns  for  his  outstanding 
leadership  on  behalf  of  ail  of  the  small 
businessmen  throughout  the  nation. 

In  making  the  presentation  to  Congress- 
man Evlns,  Williams  said. 

Congressman  Evlns.  two  years  ago  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Business  and  Educational  Radio.  Inc. 
(NABER)  established  an  Award  of  Merit. 
This  award  honors  those  who  have  made 
outstanding  contributions  to  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  Land  MobUo  Radio  In- 
dustry. 


The  most  restrictive  problem  tac  n«^  **>« 
thouLnds  of  businesses  and  organizations 
wh"must  rely  on  mobile  radio  communlca- 
uons  today  U  the  lack  of  sufficient  Ue- 
au^cleTto  accommodate  their  needs  The 
Sta^t  Jamming,  crowding  and  confusion 
hM  re^h^  the  proportions  of  a  major  com- 
munlcatlons  crisis. 

""s^nce  the  radio  magnetic  BP^^tf""*  '»  ^^ 
natural  resource.  Its  assignment  and  control 
muunder  the  direction  of  a  federal  gov- 
efrmient   agency-the  Federal   Communlca- 
Uons  commission.  Repeated  app*als  by  the 
small  businessmen,  police  and   fire  depart- 
ments,  emergency  agencies,  ^ospltals.   etc 
over  the  past  decade  to  the  PCC  for  relief 
have  produced  no  tangible  long  range  results 
in    Mav.     1966.    NABER    was    granted    a 
hewing   before   the    House   Small   Business 
sKmmlttee    #6  which  came  under  yoixr 
direction  as  Chairman  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  small  Business.  When  the  report  of 
subcommittee  #6  was  presented  to  you.  you, 
congressman     Evlns.     enthusiastically     en- 
dorsed the  recommendations  of  the  subcom- 
mittee and  incorporated  them  In  your  fuU 
committee  report  to  the  Congress. 

Also,  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  Chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Independent  Offices,  you  made 
clear  to  the  Chairman  of  the  FCC  your  grave 
concern  for  the  conditions  "^der  wWch 
buslneeses  are  forced  to  operate  two-wag 
radio  and  your  sincere  wish  that  the  F(X. 
would  initiate  forthright  actions  to  provide 
more  radio  frequencies  to  all  laiid  mobile 
radio  users  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

You  and  the  members  of  your  committee 
have  continually  followed  up  these  proposals 
through  speeches  and  letters  urging  a"  pos- 
sible speed  by  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  to  reUeve  the  congestion  and 
overcrowding  In  the  land  mobile  radio  fre- 
quencies to  help  the  small  businessmen 
throughout  the  nation,  who  must  rely  upon 
two-way   radio  to  operate  successful  busl- 

''Tongressman  Joe  L.  Evlns.  on  behalf  of 
the  over  100.000  Business  Radio  Applicants 
throughout  the  United  States,  may  I  present 
to  you.  a  truly  outstanding  public  servant, 
this  Award  of  Merit.  ^^„a 

In  accepting  the  award.  Congressman  Evlns 
Inserted  the  following  remarks: 

The  National  Association  of  Business  and 
Educational  Radio,  Inc.,  is  an  organization 
which  represents  the  best  Interests  of  some 
85  000  small  businessmen  and  organizations- 
Including  police  and  fire  departments— li- 
censed by  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission to  operate  land  mobile  radio  facU- 
Itles  under  the  Business  Radio  Services  rules 
of  the  Commission. 

As  business  has  expanded  and  the  necessity 
for  immediate  communications  Increased. 
thU  Association  has  endeavored  to  encourage 
the  availability  of  additional  radio  frequen- 
cies to  accommodate  this  Increasing  need 
for  radio  services.  ,    ,„„w^r 

As  the  matter  of  communications  Is  impor 
Unt  to  many  small  businessmen,  the  House 
small  Business  Committee  has  conducted 
hearings,  studies  and  Investigations  In  an 
effort  to  assist  them  and  others  Interested  in 
obtaining  radio  communications  licenses. 

The  House  Small  Business  Committee  has 
ureed  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion t^eKjand  service  and  make  additional 
radio  frequencies  avaUable  for  this  service 

Representatives  of  the  National  Association 
Of  Bmlness  and  Educational  Radio  *e8tmed 
before  our  Committee  and  P'^y^f^^^iil^iP^S 
and  useful  Information  on  this  effort  to 
broaden  mobile  land  radio  services.  As  a 
result  of  our  hearings,  the  Committee  recom- 
mended that  the  PCC  undertake  action  to 
SlS^te  additional  radio  frequency  spectn^ 
to  ^11  business  and  other  users  of  land 
mobTradio.  A  special  Advisory  Commmee 
to  the  PCC  has  made  recommendations  sub 
stantlally  the  same  as  the  Ccanmlttee. 
OXIV ^279— Part  4 


With  the  various  studies,  hearings  and  In- 
vest gatlons  of  congressional  Committees  It 
^  howd  that  the  PCC  win  proceed  to  take 
^avorS  action  on  the  matter  for  smaU 
businessmen    who   depend    "Pon    wdlo    for 

quick  and  immediate  «>"^y'^^«f  ^^^fl^ation 
The  President  of  the  National  Association 
Of  Business  and  Educational  FUdlo.Inc.^- 
John  M  Hodgson,  and  Mr.  Val  J.  wiuiams. 
Jn^oSeS  Who  have  worked  diligently  a^d 
faithfully  to  assist  businessmen  in  this  re 
gard  are  to  be  congratulated. 


Obnoxious  Aquatic  Planti 

HON.  EDWARD~J.  GURNEY 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  27,  1968 
Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker  today,  with 
bipartisan  cosponors  from  Flo^lf  »•  ^^J 
isiana.  Hawaii.  New  York,  and  Alabarna 
I  introduced  a  bill  to  amend  the  River 
Ld  Hart^r  Act  of  1958  with  resp^t^ 
control   and   eradication   of   obnoxious 

"'?£VoWems  caused  by  these  growths 

areblcoming  of  such  magnitude  that  the 

„*Vlr   1.1  rreating  an  emergency  situa- 

fi^fv  fl^hlne  erounds  are  being  de- 
stroJed^U  is  pScularly  the  case  in 
iSda.  -fhe  problems  of  other  States  are 
of  a  similar  concern.  .  ^„„t  thP 

-nie  biU  will  seek  to  supplement  the 
venT  excellent  comprehensive  program 
now  v^iS  a)nducted  by  the  Department 
of°Th?!Sfmy.  corps  of  Engineers,  under 
the  authority  of  the  River  and  Harbor 

^'■k°Jbii?^ll  require  closer  coordination 
and  repoXg  of  both  aquatic  weed  re- 
search activities  and  of  field  project  op- 
erltfons    conducted  by  the  very  many 
PederaU-12  Federal  divisions  and  seven 
?ederS  agencies,  under  the  author^y  o 
a  number  of  Federal  laws— and  State  or 
gaiTatfons  engaged  in  the  assoda  ed 
work  The  appropriate  State  agencies  in- 
voTvedm  the  reporting  Procedure  would 
^  those  coordinating  the  control  efl^rts 
^  each  of  the  involved  States.  TJus 
States  would  be  encouraged  to  coordinate 
?he2  aXities  withi^n  their  own  bound- 
arips  as  Horida  is  already  doing,  umess 
the  a'quatYc  plant  problem  Is  attacked  m 
Icomprehe^ive  maniier,  with ccK)rdina-_ 
tlon  of  efforts,  there  is  no  point  in  re 
questing  added  funding  efforts. 

The  bUl  wUl.  in  addition,  specifically 
expand  weed  eradication  and  control  ac- 
tivities into  the  critical  area  of  elodea 
gSs.  The  15-  to  20-foot  growth  IS 
rapidjy  spreading  throughout  the  State 
of  norida.  There  is  now  no  method 
Siown  to  kill  the  weed  below  th^  mud 
level  of  the  water  it  pollutes.  Thus,  it  is 
back  in  3  months,  even  if  destruction  is 
attempted.  Elodea  is  now  established  m 
mSf  Florida's  drainage  canals,  many 
Ss  and  rivers.  A  small  amount  of  re- 
Sareh  is  being  done  on  this  plant,  but  it 
is  not  enough. 
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The  bill  will  further  provide  for,  and 
encourage,   the   Department   of    i^-my. 
corps  of  Engineers,  to  favorably  consid- 
er aUocating.  where  the  need  is  apparent 
research  and  development  funds  to  tne 
State  agencies  authorized  to  coordinate 
State  aquatic  weed  programs.  With  a 
State  agency  responsible  for  coordinat- 
ing aquatic  plant  activities  within  each 
State  there  would  be  an  excellent  agent 
for  deciding  upon  distribution  of  funds 
on  the  basis  of  effective  efforts. 

The  bill,  thus,  would  seek  te  obtain  the 
most  benefits  out  of  the  funding  for  the 
aquatic  weed  programs.  It  seeks  to  im- 
plement coordination  of  goals,  funding, 
and  programing  under  the  central  au- 
thority of  one  program,  the  most  com- 
prehensive effort.  Coordination  is  badly 
needed.  In  that  regard,  more  than  five 
percent  of  the  proposed  legislation  in- 
troduced in  the  89th  Congress  was  re- 
lated to  water  resources.  The  measures 
were  referred  to  no  less  than  13  of  the 
20  standing  committees  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  11  of  the  16  in  the 
Senate.  In  addition,  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy  considered  and  re- 
ported at  least  one  bill  affecting  water 
resources  development. 

Additional  efforts  in  the  field  of  ob- 
noxious aquatic  growths  are  essential. 
Public  Law  89-298,  the  present  law  pro- 
viding for  a  comprehensive  aquatic  weed 
program,  authorizes  up  to  $5  million  a 
year  to  be  directed  toward  control  and 
eradication  of  obnoxiovis  aquatic  weeds. 
Yet  in  fiscal  year  1968  only  $900,000  was 
appropriated.    The   amount   to   be   re- 
quested for  fiscal  1969  will  remain  at  that 
same  amount.  Funds  are  being  supplied 
through  a  variety  of  other  sources,  but 
the    approaches   are   piecemeal.    Thus, 
while  in  my  own  State  of  Florida,  there 
are   valuable   projects   focused   on   the 
solution  of  aquatic  weed  problems,  the 
major  ones  are  hampered  by  a  grave 
lack  of  funds.  For  example,  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  crop  research 
station  in  Fort  Lauderdale  operates  on 
an  annual  budget  that  can  support  only 
three  research  scientists.  Yet,  it  conducts 
the  only  significant  aquatic  weed  con- 
trol research  for  seven  Southern  States 
east  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  comparatively  small  effort  takes 
place  against  the  background  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  water  hyacinth  and  other 
obnoxious  weeds.  The  problems  caused 
by  the  water  hyacinth  are  many.  It  pol- 
lutes water  supplies  through  growth  and 
decomposition.    It   constitutes   a   grave 
health  hazard.  Mosquito  larvae  are  pro- 
vided an  ideal  breeding  place.  It  kills  fish 
by  pollution  and  oxygen  starvation,  it 
obstructs  dralnaae  and  waterflow.  It  in- 
terferes with  navigation  and  recreation. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  oxygen-deplet- 
ing factor  caused  by  one  acre  of  water 
hyacinth  Is  equal  to  the  sewage  created 
bv  40  people.  Yet,  In  Florida  alone,  an 
estimated  90.000  acres  of  fresh  water  are 
still  covered  with  water  hyacinths,  after 
decades  of  control  operation . 

The  States  of  Alabama,  California, 
Georgia,  Hawaii,  DUnols.  Louisiana. 
SarSand,  New  Jersey.  New  York.  Ore- 
gon, South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  and 
many  others  are  also  engaged  In  the 
aquatic  weed  battle. 
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The  problems  created  by  aquatic  weeds 
continue  to  Increase  at  overwhelming 
speed  at  a  time  when  all  attention  Is 
focused  upon  the  grave  hazards  of  the 
pollution  of  our  air.  The  pollution  and 
destruction  of  our  waters  Is  perhaps  even 
more  critical. 

I  urge  prompt  consideration  of  my 
requests. 


Hie  Trae   AdBiaistratioa   of  Justice   Is 
the  Firaiest  Pillar  of  Good  Govenunent 


HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

or    NEW    YoaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  27.  1968 
Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
11,  1967,  I  sponsored  legislation — H.R. 
8376— In  the  House  of  Representotlves 
to  authorize  and  direct  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  ihe  Eastern  District  of  New 
York  to  sit  in  Mineola  as  well  as  Brook- 
lyn. The  enthusiatic  response  to  this  leg- 
islation from  the  members  of  the  bar  of 
our  Federal  district  demonstrated  that 
this  enactment  was  long  overdue. 

The  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  East- 
em  District  of  New  York  serves  Brooklyn, 
Queens.  Richmond.  Nassau,  and  Suffolk 
Counties,  but  the  court  held  sessions  only 
at  the  Federal  courthouse  m  Brooklyn. 
The  counties  of  Nassau  and  Suffolk,  with 
a  combined  population  ui  excess  of  2.3 
million  persons,  were  long  inconveni- 
enced by  the  absence  of  Federal  court  fa- 
cilities to  serve  their  needs.  These  resi- 
dents of  Nassau  and  Suffolk  were  obliged 
to  travel  to  Brooklyn — sometimes  cover- 
ing a  distance  of  129  miles — to  serve  as 
jurors,  as  witnesses,  or  sis  litigants  in  civil 
and  criminal  csises  now  tried  only  at  the 
Federal  courthouse  in  Brooklyn.  This 
legislation  recognizes  the  population 
growth  of  Long  Island,  the  judicial  needs 
of  the  area,  and  provides  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  attorneys,  litigants,  and  witnesses 
on  Long  Island. 

Nassau  and  Suffolk  Counties  now  gen- 
erate 36  percent  of  the  cases  on  the 
docket  of  the  eastern  district.  The  dis- 
trict ranks  eighth  of  all  the  91  districts  in 
the  United  States  in  civil  caseload  and 
fourth  in  criminal  caseload. 

On  September  22,  1967,  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States  specif- 
ically endorsed  the  Tenzer  bill  which 
called  for  the  holding  of  sessions  at 
Mineola.  The  Judicial  Conference  not 
only  approved  H.R.  8376.  and  sent  Its 
favorable  report  to  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  but  It  also  specifically  re- 
jected other  bills  which  called  for  hold- 
ing sessions  of  the  eastern  district  court 
at  other  locations. 

On  November  20,  1967,  the  House  of 
Representatives  passed  the  Tenzer  bill. 
The  House  action  came  by  voice  vote 
only  7  months  after  I  originally  intro- 
duced the  measure. 

On  December  11,  1967.  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, by  unanimous  approval,  passed  the 
Tenzer  bill  in  the  Identical  form  as  that 
passed  by  the  House.  The  legislation 
was  then  sent  to  the  President  for  signa- 
ture. 

The  House  and  Senate — and  the  Judi- 
ciary Committees  of  both  bodies — acted 
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with  unprecedented  speed  in  approving 
my  bUl. 

It  must  be  noted  that  passage  of  the 
legislation  was  accelerated  and  facili- 
tated by  a  board  of  supervisors  resolution 
which  authorized  the  use  and  occupancy 
of  space,  to  be  allotted  in  the  court  build- 
ings maintained  by  the  county,  for  court 
facilities  to  enable  the  US.  District 
Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  New 
York  to  conduct  its  business  in  Mineola 
without  cost  to  the  U.S.  Government. 

On  E)ecember  19,  President  Johnson 
signed  the  Tenzer  bill  into  law — Public 
Law  90-217. 

The  first  session  of  the  U.S.  district 
court  at  Mineola  was  held  on  January  12, 
1968.  The  appropriate  ceremonial  ses- 
sion, held  in  the  new  Supreme  Court 
bmldlng,  marked  a  significant  event  in 
the  history  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  Eastern  District  of  New  York  and  In 
the  future  development  of  Nassau  and 
Suffolk  Counties. 

Present  at  this  monumental  first  ses- 
sion were  Chief  Judge  Joseph  C.  Zavatt, 
presiding,  and  Judge  Jack  Welnsteln. 
The  other  judges  of  the  eastern  district 
court  who  participated  are  Judge  John 
R.  Bartels.  Judge  Jacob  Mishler,  Judge 
John  F.  Doollng.  Jr..  Judge  Matthew  T. 
Aznizzo,  Judge  Leo  Rayfiel,  and  Judge 
Walter  Bruchhausen.  Judge  George  Ros- 
ling  could  not  attend  because  he  was 
presiding  at  the  session  of  the  district 
court  in  Brooklyn. 

Others  participating  included  Nassau 
County  executive  Eugene  H.  Nlckerson, 
town  of  Hempstead  presiding  supervisor. 
Ralph  G.  Caso.  and  many  other  distin- 
guished members  of  the  bar. 

At  this  session,  the  court  heard  appli- 
cations of  attorneys  for  admission  to  the 
bar  of  this  court.  Mr.  Richard  C.  Cahn. 
chairman  of  the  Federal  Courts  commit- 
tee of  the  Suffolk  County  Bar  Associa- 
tion, moved  the  admission  of  the  Suffolk 
County  members.  Senator  John  R. 
Dimne,  president  of  the  Bar  Association 
of  Nassau  County,  moved  the  admission 
of  the  Nassau  County  members.  Mr. 
Joseph  F.  Soviero,  a  former  U.S.  at- 
torney, moved  the  admission  of  some 
84  members  of  the  Nassau  Lawyers' 
Association  of  Long  Island.  A  total  of 
388  attorneys  were  admitted  to  practice 
before  the  Federal  courts  of  the  eastern 
and  southern  districts  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  close  of  this  first 
ceremonial  session  of  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  New 
York  marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  era 
for  the  Long  Island  Judicial  process.  The 
lawyers  and  residents  of  Long  Island 
who  previously  had  to  travel  to  Brooklyn 
to  participate  in  Federal  court  proceed- 
ings will  now  enjoy  needed  relief  from 
this  inconvenience.  Further,  the  author- 
ization for  the  holding  of  a  term  of  court 
at  Mineola  may  result  in  a  diminishing 
cost  to  the  Government  where  the  Gov- 
ernment is  a  party  to  the  litigation  in  the 
reduction  of  mileage  fees  for  jurors  and 
witnesses. 

My  bill  directing  the  Eastern  District 
Court  of  New  York  to  sit  In  Mineola,  as 
well  as  in  Brooklyn,  Is  a  major  first  step 
to  the  development  of  a  Federal  complex 
in  Nassau  County.  While  this  complex  is 
now  only  a  dream,  I  expect  to  see  it  blos- 
som into  reality  in  the  near  future.  With 
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the  rapidly  expanding  population  in 
Nassau  and  Suffolk  counties,  we  must 
plan  now  for  future  needs  and  the  pro- 
posed Federal  complex  is  one  way  to  in- 
sure adequate  Federal  services  to  the 
more  than  2.4  million  residents  of  Nassau 
and  Suffolk  Counties  on  Long  Island. 

I  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point  ex- 
cerpts from  the  minutes  of  the  first  Fed- 
eral court  session  at  Mineola : 
Ckssmonial   SxsaiON   or  the   U.S.   Disteict 
Court  ro«  the  BASTEkN  District  or  New 
York.  Held  at  Minixjla,  N.Y.,  jAWtJABY  12, 
1968 

Honorable  Joeeph  C.  Zavatt.  Chief  Unlt«l 
Statee  DUtrlct  Judge,  presiding,  and  Lewis 
Orcel.  clerk.  United  States  DUtrlct  Court  for 
Uie  Eastern  District  of  New  York. 

Gueet     speakers:    Honorable     Eugene     H 
Nlckerson,  Honorable  Ralph  G.  Caso.  Honor- 
orable     Frank     A.     Gulotta.     Congressman 
Herbert  Tenzer,  Mr.  Henry  G.  Wenzel  III,  Mr. 
Richard  Cahn.  Senator  John  R.  Dunne,  Mr. 
Nathan  Zausmer,  Mr.  Joseph  P.  Soviero.  Jr. 
Mr.  Lewis  Orgel.  All  rise. 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  East- 
ern District  of  New  York  Is  now  in  session. 
Please  be  seated. 

Hon.  Joseph  C.  Zavatt.  The  judges  con- 
stituting our  Court  (who  are  with  us  today), 
In  the  order  of  their  seniority,  and  our  sen- 
ior judges  who  are  with  ua  today,  in  like 
order,  are  Judge  John  R.  Bartels.  on  my 
extreme  right.  Judge  Jacob  Mishler:  Judge 
John  F.  Doollng,  Jr. 

Then  you  notice  a  vacant  chair.  That 
should  be  occupied  by  Judge  George  Rosllng; 
but  he  Is  In  Brooklyn  today  minding  the 
store.  Therefore,  he  cannot  be  with  us  to- 
day. 

Judge  Jack  B.  Welnsteln:  Judge  Matthew 
T.  Abruzzo;  Judge  Leo  Rayflel:  and  Judge 
Walter  Bruchhausen.  We  are  still  hoping 
that  the  two  vacancies  on  our  bench  will 
be  filled  before  next  sununer. 

We  are  assembled  here  today  to  mark  a 
significant  event  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict of  New  York  and  in  the  development 
of  Nassau  and  Suffolk  Counties. 

On  December  19th,  the  President  signed 
into  law  the  Tenzer  Bill— H.R.  8376,  to 
be  precise — which  amends  Section  112(c) 
of  Title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  so  as 
to  provide  that  our  Court  shall  sit  not  only 
at  Brooklyn  but  also  at  Mineola. 

The  enthusiastic  response  to  this  legisla- 
tion from  the  members  of  the  Bar  of  the 
two  easternmost  counties  of  our  federal  dis- 
trict demonstrates,  over  and  above  the  Im- 
pressive vital  staUstlcs,  that  this  enactment 
was  long  overdue. 

With  no  federal  facility  on  Long  Island 
presently  available  to  enable  this  Court  to 
•  comply  with  this  legislative  mandate,  the 
holding  of  sessions  of  our  Court  In  Mineola 
must  depend  for  some  limited  time  upon 
the  hospitality  and  the  cooperation  of  the 
executive,  legislative  and  judicial  branches 
of  the  Government  of  Nassau  County. 

Our  ceremonial  session  today,  for  example. 
Is  possible  only  because  we  have  been  per- 
mitted the  use  of  this  commodious  central 
Jury  room  In  your  beautiful  and  functional 
new  Supreme  Court  Building,  which,  for- 
tunately, Is  available  on  a  Friday  afternoon. 
The  County  Executive  of  this  County  has 
supported,  from  Its  Inception,  the  move  to 
bring  the  facilities  of  our  Federal  District 
Court  to  the  people  of  Long  Island.  Fortu- 
nately, he  is  no  stranger  to  the  federal  Judi- 
cial system.  He  served  as  law  secretary  to 
Judge  Augustus  N.  Hand  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals  for  our  Circuit  and  later  as  law 
secretary  to  Chief  Justice  Harlan  F.  Stone 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  SUtes. 
The  Court  recognizes  the  Honorable  Eugene 
H.  Nlckerson.  County  Executive  of  Nassau 
County,  and  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Supervisors. 
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Hon.  Eugene  H.  Nickhbon.  Thank  you. 

May  It  please  the  Court,  on  behalf  of  the 
citizens  of  Nassau  County,  may  I  thank  those 
who  have  been  responsible  lor  bringing  the 
Federal  Court  here  to  our  County:  to  Judge 
Zavatt  for  his  Interest  and  enthusiasm  and 
practical  effectiveness;  to  Congressman  Ten- 
zer for  proposing  and  obtaining  passage  of 
the  necessary  legislation,  the  Tenzer  Bill;  to 
the  members  of  the  Bar  who  have  supported 
the  measure;  to  the  members  of  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  consenting  to  sit 
here;  to  the  members  of  the  Supreme  and 
County  Courts  who  have  welcomed  their  fed- 
eral brethren  so  graciously:  particularly. 
Judge  Young  who  so  gladly  relinquished  one 
small  room  in  his  munificent  and  spacious 
chambers — two  rooms,  he  tells  me. 

The  people  of  our  County  express  to  all  of 
these  their  sincere  appreciation. 

riie  Tenzer  BlU  passed  the  House 
without  debate;  It  passed  the  Senate  without 
debate;  was  sent  to  the  President  In  Decem- 
ber and  became  law  on  December  19th,  1967. 
That  is  less  than  a  month  ago. 

I  think  that  two  activists  outside  the 
County  government  merit  special  mention 

t.od&T ' 

Richard  Cahn.  who  planted  the  seed,  and 
Congressman  Tenzer,  who  made  the  delivery 
in  much  less  than  the  normal  period  of  leg- 
islative gestation. 

Later  in  the  program  we  will  hear  from 
Mr.  Cahn,  but  the  court  now  recognizes  Con- 
gressman Herbert  Tenzer  of  the  Fifth  Con- 
gressional District. 

(Mr.   Tenzer's   remarks   revised   and   con- 

ci.>;ised.)  _  ,,         ,. 

Congressman  HEasERT  Tenzer.  May  It 
please  the  court,  judges  of  the  Federal  Court, 
distinguished  Judges  of  the  State  Supreme 
Court  and  other  courts  In  Nassau  County, 
distinguished  Judge  Beldock  and  others  In 
the  room.  Cotmty  Executive.  Ralph  Caso, 
Presiding  Supervisor,  and  Judge  Gulotta.  On 
the  day  that  this  bill  was  debated  In  the 
House.  I  engaged  In  a  colloquy  with  my  good 
friend  Congressman  Wydler.  whom  I  am  glad 
to  see  here  today,  the  Speaker  called  me  up 
and  said  that  this  Bill  broke  some  kind  of 
a  record  for  speed  from  the  date  of  Introduc- 
tion to  passage  in  the  House.  According  to 
the  records  of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  I 
think  It  did  break  a  record  for  a  Judiciary 
Committee  bill  calling  for  holding  a  session 
of  a  District  Covut  to  be  held  In  another  part 
of  the  district.  The  Speaker  gave  me  the 
gavel  which  he  used  on  that  day.  I  am  not 
going  to  give  it  to  you.  Judge  Zavatt,  but  I 
would  like  you  to  use  It  today,  if  you  will, 
so  that  I  may  have  that  as  an  additional 
momento  and  remembrance. 

The  distinguished  Chairman  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  whom  you  mentioned  sends 
his  greetings  to  you  and  to  all  the  other 
judges  of  the  cotirt  and  to  all  of  my  col- 
leagues at  the  Bar  who  are  gathered  here 
today. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  sends 
his  greetings  to  all.  Since  there  was  no  special 
signing  ceremony  for  this  bill,  the  President 
acceded  to  my  request  and  Is  sending  a 
limited  number  of  pens  to  persons  who  par- 
ticipated in  making  this  possible.  I  would 
like  to  symbolically  present  to  you,  Chief 
Judge  Zavatt.  a  pen.  one  of  the  ten  pens 
which  were  used  in  connection  with  the 
signing  of  HJt.  8376,  enacted  Into  law,  on 
December  18th,  when  it  was  signed  by  the 
President.  I  will  frame  these  pens  appro- 
priately with  a  copy  of  the  BUI  and  see  that 
all  of  those  entitled  to  recognition  In  con- 
nection with  this  bill  will  receive  one. 

Due  credit  was  given  to  Mr.  Cahn,  whom 
I  never  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting — and  if 
he  Is  here,  I  certainly  would  like  to  meet  him. 
I  would  like  to  pay  a  tribute  to  him  because 
of  the  very  comprehensive  and  learned  docu- 
ment which  he  prepared  with  respect  to  the 
growth  of  Nassau  and  Suffolk  County — Its 
geograpliy.  Its  history,  its  development,  its 
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standing  amongst  the  counties  of  the  United 
States 

The  very  fact  that  the  Eastern  District 
Court  of  the  United  States,  one  of  the  91 
district  courts  of  the  United  States,  ranks 
eighth  in  the  caseload  of  civil  cases— I  can 
assure  Ralph  Caso  we  do  not  have  to  worry 
about  providing  enough  business  for  the 
court.  We  already  have  it.  Though  the  court 
has  the  eighth  highest  caseload  of  all  the 
district  courts  of  the  United  States  In  civil 
cases,  I  am  not  proud  of  the  fact  that  It 
also  ranks  fourth  amongst  all  the  districts 
of  the  United  SUtes  in  caseload  of  criminal 
cases;  but  that  Is  true. 

There  Is  one  other  name  I  would  like  to 
mention  here,  with  due  respect  to  Mr.  Cahn. 
The  first  one  who  wrote  to  me  in  1964— dur- 
ing the  time  I  was  aspiring  to  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States— was 
Bill  Rudln,  Referee  in  Bankruptcy.  Bill  Rudln 
told  me  that  there  was  a  great  need  for  this 
and  a^ked  my  opinion  about  it.  He  also  told 
me  about  the  problems  they  were  confronted 
with  m  respect  to  referee's  chambers. 

I  went  to  see  Judge  Zavatt;  personally 
telephoned  and  spoke  to  Judge  Lumbard; 
dlscuteed  the  subject  with  Administrative 
Office  personnel;  followed  through  personally 
with  &e  members  and  staff  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  and  was  also  in  contact  w»th  the 
Administrative      Office      of      the      Judicial 

Conference.  ^     ,.,.  ,  ♦v^- 

This  proves  to  you,  fellow  brothers  of  the 
Bar  that  when  your  case  is  well  prepared, 
thcPresldlng  Judge  will  receive  It;  when  your 
homework  has  been  done,  half  of  the  battle 

Is  won 

I  claim  no  authorship  of  the  Idea.  There 
are  many  who  are  entitled  to  the  credit,  but 
lust  like  the  patient  who  has  had  four  doc- 
tors and  each  one  prescribes  a  different  medi- 
cine. If  the  patient  gets  well,  they  can  all 
have  the  credit  for  the  cure.  Today.  I  would 
like  to  pay  tribute  to  all  who  participated— 
all  who  ever  had  the  dream— all  who  gave 
recognition  to  the  fact  that  Nassau  County 
was  growing.  Perhaps  when  this  court  proves 
that  It  was  needed— It  will  be  properly 
housed,  because  It  Is  already  evident  that 
the  facilities  now  assigned  to  It  are  Inade- 
quate before  we  start.  I  hope  that  we  will  re- 
main united  and  unified  In  purpose,  so  that 
when  the  report  which  I  have  requested 
from  the  General  Services  Administration 
with  respect  to  the  possibilities  of  a  federal 
building  for  Nassau  county  Is  rendered— 
we  win  work  together  to  achieve  It.  On  the 
last  day  of  the  session  of  the  House,  my 
colleagues.  Congressman  Wydler  and  Con- 
eressman  Grover,  Introduced  a  bill  for  that 
purpose.  I  think  we  will  have  to  do  a  little 
more  homework  before  the  bill  will  get  to 
see  the  light  of  day. 

Where  there  Is  a  united  and  unified  public 
need  we  should  not  let  politics  enter  Into 
our  activities  In  order  to  achieve  our  goals. 
Therefore,  I  pay  special  tribute  to  Judge 
Zavatt,  who  was  constantly  on  the  telephone, 
KUldlng  and  working  with  me  In  every  step 
and  at  every  turn  In  the  road.  He  did  not 
let  me  lose  time  by  taking  the  wrong  road 
and  the  wrong  course. 

I  thank  you  for  your  kind  comments  today. 
I  have  only  been  the  tool  properly  applied 
to  give  affect  to  this  wonderful  project  that 
adds  to  the  judicial  history  of  Nassau  County 
and  to  the  great  Judicial  history  of  the 
United  States  courts. 

To  my.  colleagues  at  the  Bar  who  are  seek- 
ing admission  today,  I  would  say  to  them,  re- 
member that  respect  for  law  and  order  starts 
with  respect  for  the  courts  of  our  land.  Those 
who  come  In  contact  with  you  and  those  you 
come  m  contact  with  the  courts  do  not  un- 
derstand that  very  simple,  sUnple  statement. 
There  are  too  many  who  would  criticize  the 
courts  because  they  Interpret  the  laws  as  they 
are  If  the  laws  are  not  well-written,  they 
require  change.  This  Is  the  orderly  process 
which  represents  the  great  strength  of  our 
American  democracy.  I  hope  that  you  as 
officers  of  the  court  wlU  go  forth  Into  your 
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respective   communities,    teach   and   preach 
that  law  and  order  will  come  from  respect 
for  the  courts  which  administer  the  law. 
Thank  you. 

Honorable  Joseph  C.  Zavatt.  Our  court  can 
make  only  a  modest  beglnlng  In  Mineola. 
But,  at  least,  It  will  be  a  first  step  In  the 
right  direction. 

The  scope  of  our  activity  will  be  governed 
by  the  facilities  which  the  County  makes 
available. 

If,  as  appears  likely,  we  will  have  the  use 
of  only  one  courtroom  and  one  set  of  cham- 
bers, there  will  be  no  clerk's  office.  Jury  com- 
missioner's office,  central  Jury  room,  mar- 
shal's office,  probation  department,  United 
States  Attorney's  office,  detention  cell,  or 
conf.erence  rooms. 

Every  detail  of  our  sessions  In  Mineola 
win  have  to  be  planned  In  and  supervised 
from  the  Judge's  chambers,  which  must 
house  the  Judge,  his  secretary,  hU  law  secre- 
tary, his  court  attendant,  and  must  also 
serve  as  the  headquarters  of  the  courtroom 
deputy,  the  court  reporter,  a  marshal  and 
such  other  personnel  as  may  be  required 
from  time  to  time. 

Of  necessity,  greater  demands  will  be  made 
on  our  chambers  than  on  those  which  are 
only  one  unit  of  a  fully  established  court, 
with  auxiliary  facilities  and  supporting  per- 
sonnel. 

We  cannot  announce  today  an  assured 
date  for  the  opening  of  our  first  regular  ses- 
sion in  Mineola.  The  first  Monday  In  March 
Is  a  tentative  target  date.  But  we  must  em- 
phasize that,  at  present,  that  date  can  only 
be  tentative. 

We  are  In  the  process  of  formulating  a 
policv  pursuant  to  which  cases  will  be  as- 
signed for  trial  In  Mineola. 

Under  consideration  Is  a  procedure 
whereby  attorneys  will  be  able  to  file  their 
Initial  pleadings  and  subsequent  papers  with 
the  Clerk  In  Brooklyn,  by  mall,  and,  by  the 
same  means,  arrange  for  the  service  of  process 
by  the  Marshal. 

Obviously,  we  will  not  be  equipped  to  try 
criminal  cases  here.  The  trial  of  civil  non- 
Jury  cases  will  present  fewer  problems  than 
the  trial  of  cases  by  Jury.  As  to  the  latter,  the 
Clerk  Is  working  on  a  proposed  plan  for  em- 
panelling Jurors  In  Mineola,  which  he  will 
submit  to  the  court  for  Its  consideration. 

As  soon  as  we  are  prepared  to  hold  ses- 
sions here,  a  schedule  of  assignments  will 
be  adopted,  under  which  our  Judges  will  sit 
m  rotation— as  the  Mineola  business  of  the 
court  requires. 

My  colleagues  and  I  look  forward  to  meet- 
ing all  of  those  present  who  will  attend  the 
reception  at  the  home  of  the  Bar  Association 
of  Nassau  County. 
Judges  rise. 

By  the  Clerk:  All  rise. 
This  special  session  of  the  United  States 
District   Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
New  York  stands  adjourned  sine  die. 


Mr.  Speaker,  in  his  remarks  Chief 
Judge  Joseph  Zavatt  noted  that  the  only 
flaw  in  the  present  new  court  at  Mineola, 
is  the  limited  space  available  to  the 
Court.  The  court  at  Mineola  can  only 
hope  to  make  a  modest  beginning  with  its 
restricted  quarters. 

The  scope  of  its  activity  for  the  present 
wUl  be  governed  by  the  faclUties  which 
the  county  makes  available.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  have  urged  the  construc- 
tion of  a  Federal  complex  at  Mitchel 
Field. 

I  requested  the  Administrator  of  the 
General  Service  Administration  to  un- 
dertake a  survey  of  the  needs  for  a  Fed- 
eral building  in  Nassau  County.  This 
building  would  not  only  house  the  other 
Federal  agencies  but  also  the  Federal 
Court  facilities. 

Today  the  Federal  agencies  are  oc- 
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cupylng  81.830  square  feet  of  space  at 
18  different  locations  in  Nassau  and 
Suffolk  Counties  and  paying  a  total  an- 
nual rental  in  excess  of  $356,000.  The 
widespread  facilities  are  an  inconven- 
ience to  citizens  and  the  cost  of  renting 
space  is  an  additional  load  on  the  tax- 
payers. 

I  recently  received  a  letter  from  the 
Administrator  of  GSA.  Lawson  B.  Knott, 
Jr..  stating  that  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration is  now  preparing  a  plan  for 
the  construction  of  a  Federal  building 
at  Mitchel  Field.  This  plan  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

To  keep  the  record  straight  on  this 
matter,  I  include  at  this  point  excerpts 
from  the  report  which  I  requested  from 
GSA  Administrator  Lawson  B.  Knott, 
Jr.: 

Yoxir  letter  of  December  20  requested  that 
a  survey  be  made  of  the  Federal  Space  re- 
quirements on  Long  Island,  New  York. 

We  have  recently  completed  a  survey  of 
the  Federal  space  requirements  In  Nassau. 
Queens  and  Suffolk  Counties  and  have  Iden- 
tified the  need  for  future  construction  to 
provide  for  the  consolidated  housing  of  the 
agencies  on  Long  Island.  It  was  concluded 
that  the  best  means  of  satisfying  thU  need 
would  be  by  construction  of  a  Federal  OfBce 
Building  and  an  adjacent  Post  Office  mall 
handUng  and  vehicle  maintenance  facility  on 
a  Government-owned  site,  reserved  for  Fed- 
eral construction,  at  the  former  Mitchel 
Field,  Nassau  County. 

Estimated  cost  and  other  data  needed  for 
the  preparation  of  a  prospectus  for  the  pro- 
posed public  building  complex  to  be  con- 
structed on  the  Oovermnent-owned  prop- 
erty reserved  at  Mitchel  Field  are  being  as- 
sembled. When  the  prospectus  is  completed 
It  wUl  be  submitted  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  for  review. 

In  conclusion.  I  think  I  should  point  out 
that  even  If  the  events  outlined  above  occur 
this  year,  there  are  budgetary  problems  which 
must  be  overcome  before  the  proposed  build- 
ing complex  lit  Mitchel  Field  can  become  a 
reality. 
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to  study  the  feasibility  of  changing  the 
present  tort  liability  system  along  the 
lines  of  the  Keeton-O'Cormell  basic  pro- 
tection plan. 

Attorney  Isadore  Glauberman  also  de- 
serves the  public's  highest  praise  for  his 
role  as  public  defender  at  the  open  hear- 
ings held  last  year,  on  the  rate  Increase 
application,  and  for  his  excellent  analysis 
of  why  and  how  the  rating  bureau's  case 
for  higher  premiums  failed  to  take  into 
account  the  full  profit  picture  of  the 
auto  insurance  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  no  less  appropriate 
to  mention  and  to  praise  the  crusading 
role  of  the  Newark  Star-Ledger  In  its 
longstanding,  in-depth,  comprehensive 
feature  coverage  of  the  auto  insurance 
mess. 

Three  recent  articles  covering  the 
State  of  New  Jersey's  rate  boost  denial 
are  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Newark  (N.J.)  Star-Ledger. 
Feb.  22.  1968) 
MOTOBISTS  Savx  $42  Million  :  Ca«  Insdeanck 
Boost  Denied 
(By  Herb  Jaffe) 
New    Jersey's    3.1    million    motorists    were 
awarded  a  $42  million  a  year  savings  yester- 
day  when   Insurance   Commissioner  Charles 
R.  Howell  threw  out  the  request  of  two  rat- 
ing bvu'eaus  for  an  average  20.6  per  cent  auto 
liability  insurance  Increase. 

In  taking  this  action.  Howell  established  a 
precedent  for  the  entire  nation.  No  state  has 
ever  before  completely  denied  an  auto  In- 
surance increase  after  conducting  public 
hearings,  using  Industry  investment  income 
as  a  prime  reason. 

In  Justifying  his  long-awaited  decision, 
Howell  alluded  directly  to  the  income  insur- 
ance companies  derive  from  the  investment 
of  unearned  policyholder  premiums  and  loss 
reserves.  He  said,  such  Income  should  right- 
fully be  credited  to  policyholders  before  any 
rate  Increase  can  bie  determined. 
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State  of  New  Jersey  Denie*  Auto 
Insurance  Increase 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or    NEW    JEBSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday,  February  27,  1968 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
Mr.  Charles  R.  Howell,  the  New  Jersey 
State  Commissioner  of  Insurance,  made 
a  very  outstanding  and  noteworthy  de- 
cision, a  decision  that  has  all  the  ear- 
marks of  becoming  a  precedent-setting 
method  for  evaluating  the  criteria  for 
future  auto  insurance  rate  setting  cases. 
Commissioner  Howell  denied   the  auto 
insurance  industry's  application  for  an 
overall   19.6-percent  premium  increase. 
This  decision  will  not  only  save  New 
Jersey  drivers  some  $40,000,000  a  year, 
but  more  importantly  for  the  future,  it 
establishes  the  validity  of  Including  an 
insurance  company's  investment  Income 
as  a  major  factor  in  determining  the 
justification  for  a  rate  increase.  More- 
over, Commissioner  Howell  has  gone  be- 
yond the  mechanics  of  the  question  of 
rate  increases  by  also  calling  upon  the 
State  legislature  to  create  a  commission 
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Howell's  determination  also  explained  that 
figures  and  rate  making  formulas  supplied 
by  the  applicants,  the  National  Bureau  of 
Casualty  Underwriters  and  the  National  Au- 
tomobUe  Underwriters  Association  for  the 
year  1965 — upon  which  the  requests  were 
filed — were  exaggerated  and  over-estimated. 
Howell  also  denied  applications  for  an 
average  5.3  per  cent  increase  In  physical 
damage  coverage,  based  on  the  same  reason- 
ing as  his  denial  for  liability  Insurance  which 
covers  bodUy  Injury  and  property  damage. 

"We  found  that  the  Ave  days  of  public 
hearings  last  summer  and  fall  proved  ex- 
tremely helpful  and  purposeful  in  making 
this  decision."  Howell  said  during  a  news 
conference  In  his  Trenton  office. 

Howell  praised  Isadore  Glauberman  of 
Jersey  City,  the  public  defender  at  the  hear- 
ings, for  "a  tremendous  effort  In  an  under- 
taking that  was  extremely  complex. 

"Mr.  Qlauberman's  efforts  plus  our  unique 
statutes  In  New  Jersey  were  such  that 
allowed  us  to  make  this  determination." 
Howell  said. 

In  announcing  his  decision,  Howell  for- 
mally requested  that  the  Legislature  create 
a  commission  for  the  purpose  of  conducting 
"a  thorough  objective  study  of  our  whole 
motor  vehicle  tort  liability  system  with  full 
study  of  the  pros  and  cons  of  a  'basic  pro- 
tection" plan  along  the  lines  of  the  Keeton- 
O'Connell  proposals.  This  plan  has  met  with 
considerable  support  and  Interest  of  various 
companies  and  leaders  of  the  insurance  In- 
dustry." 

Glauberman  said  he  was  delighted  with 
the  decision.  "This  Is  a  victory  for  the  more 
than  three  million  drivers  in  New  Jersey  at  a 


savings  of  more  than  $40  mllUon  a  year.  For 
this  I  am  graUfled."  he  said. 

Stephen  B.  Wiley,  attorney  for  the  rating 
bureaus,  would  not  comment  on  the  de- 
cision. "I  want  to  study  the  determination 
before  I  discuss  It,"  he  explained. 

According  to  a  spokesman  for  the  two  bu- 
reaus, "no  one  here  has  as  yet  read  the 
decision.  We  will  probably  have  something 
to  say  after  we  study  the  commissioner's 
determination." 

There  are  two  choices  open  to  the  rating 
bureaus.  They  can  either  appeal  tfie'  decision, 
or  they  can  make  a  completely  new  request 
with  a  new  filing. 

Mrs.  Marilyn  Schauer.  assistant  attorney 
general  and  counsel  to  the  Department  of 
Banking  and  Insurance,  explained  that  the 
rating  bureaus  have  46  days  with  which  to 
enter  an  appeal. 

A  new  filing,  which  could  be  anticipated 
regardless  of  any  decision  to  appeal  the 
verdict,  would  take  considerably  longer  and 
would  Involve  a  new  set  of  figures  and  other 
underwriting  data. 

PLAN   DISCLOSED 

The  commissioner's  request  for  a  legisla- 
tive study  of  the  tort  liability  system  was 
disclosed  by  The  Star-Ledger  last  November. 
At  that  time  sources  close  to  Howell  ex- 
plained that  the  commissioner  would  request 
an  In-depth  study  of  the  entire  auto  insur- 
ance system,  in  line  with  similar  action 
taken  by  several  other  states. 

"I  feel  there  Is  no  need  at  this  time  to 
delve  into  the  entire  question."  Howell  said 
yesterday.  'The  auto  insurance  picture  has 
changed  recently.  It  Is  now  obvious  that 
some  federal  agency  or  congressional  com- 
mittee win  look  Into  the  Intricacies  of  the 
system. 

"My  recommendation  Is  for  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  to  study  the  compensatory  sys- 
tem." Howell  said.  He  emphasized  that  he 
neither  favors  nor  opposes  the  Keeton- 
O'Conuell  plan. 

"I  am  very  Interested  In  the  plan,  and  I 
would  like  to  know  more  about  it."  Howell 
explained,  "but  I  haven't  made  any  decision 
on  It  as  yet.  This  Is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
a  study  commission  is  needed — to  enlighten 
all  of  us  on  the  Keeton-O'Connell  plan." 

The  Keeton-O'Connell  plan  was  formulated 
three  years  ago  by  two  law  professors,  and 
Its  basic  features  Include  compulsory  auto 
Insurance  and  abolition  of  the  fault  prin- 
ciple in  claims  for  the  first  $10,000.  with  ex- 
tension of  the  existing  liability  system  there- 
after. 


SPECinC   BOOSTS 

Three  weeks  ago  Rep.  William  T.  CahlU 
(R-6th  Dlst.)  told  The  Star-Ledger  that  he 
was  "predicting"  there  would  be  no  rate  In- 
crease. However,  CahlU  did  not  define  the 
reasons. 

Howell  stressed  that  the  Industry's  applica- 
tions were  for  specific  Increases,  totaling  19.6 
per  cent  for  bodily  injury  liability,  22.7  per 
cent  for  property  damage  liability,  6.8  per 
cent  for  colUslon  and  1.6  per  cent  for  all  other 
physical  damage  coverages. 

"These  requests  were  worded  specifically, 
and  we  answered  them  specifically.  In  past 
years,  where  we  granted  partial  Increases,  the 
rating  bureaus  were  also  Informed  that  we 
were  refusing  their  Initial  request,  but  they 
Immediately  came  back  with  an  alternate 
proposal."  Howell  explained. 

"This  year,  however,  there  were  public 
hearings  held  on  specific  requests,  and  these 
requests  have  been  denied."  he  added. 

Howell,  who  praised  Glauberman's  efforU 
In  presenting  an  Informative  brief,  said  in 
his  determination  that  the  rating  bureau 
companies  for  liability  Insurance,  represent- 
ing approximately  40  per  cent  of  the  policy- 
holders in  the  state,  actually  earned  $12  mil- 
lion more  in  premiums  in  1965  than  their 
figures  showed,  and  he  explained  how  this 
was  brought  out  by  Glauberman  at  the 
hearings. 
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Howell  said  the  bureau's  figures  for  pre- 
miums only  took  into  account  the  statutory 
limit  of  $10,000  and  $20,000  for  bodily  Injury 
and  $6,000  for  property  damage.  "We  had  to 
take  Into  consideration  the  excess  limits  here, 
too."  Howell  said. 

Excess  limits  are  the  Increased  amounts 
of  insurance  paid  for  by  policyholders  above 
the  statutory  limits. 

Another  factor  which  accounted  for  the 
decision  was  the  drop  in  the  raUo  of  claim 
frequency — or  the  number  of  claims  as  com- 
pared to  other  years.  According  to  Howell : 

The  bureau  Ignored  this  more  favorable 
ratio  of  loss  frequency  under  the  assumption 
that  the  frequency  decrease  did  not  consti- 
tute a  trend  which  should  be  used  as  a  factor 
in  connection  with  the  rating  proposal. 

However,  the  lower  frequency  affected  the 
average  claim  cost  and  should,  accordingly, 
have  had  consideration  by  the  bureau." 

SURPRISE  MOVE 

The  surprise  move  by  HoweU,  however,  was 
the  emphasis  which  he  placed  on  investment 
income.  At  the  time  that  he  announced  pub- 
lic hearings  on  the  matter  last  May.  Howell 
said  he  was  anxious  to  "take  a  serious  look" 
into  the  investment  earnings  of  insurance 
companies — an  unprecedented  move  by  any 
insurance  commissioner. 
In  his  decision,  Howell  said : 

■Investment  Income  must  be  considered 
pursuant  to  the  New  Jersey  statutes  which 
provide  that  the  commissioner  must  consider 
the  financial  condition  of  the  insurer'  as 
a  factor  In  determining  whether  the  rate 
applied  for  Is  reasonable. 

"Certainly,  Investment  Income  Is  an  essen- 
tial element  of  the  'financial  condition  of  the 
insurer'.  Cases  cited  In  the  brief  filed  by  Mr. 
Glauberman  support  the  use  of  Investment 
income  as  a  factor  In  determining  the  reason- 
ableness of  rate  Increases. 

OWN    FORMULA 

"Under  the  rating  bureau's  own  formula. 
the  assureds  are  charged  for  the  Increase  In 
claim  cost  caused  by  the  delay  In  paying 
claims  but  are  not  given  any  allowance  In 
the  form  of  a  credit  lor  Interest  or  dividends 
earned  on  Investments  or  the  realized  capital 
gains  on  investments  acquired  with  premium 
dollars  held  In  reserve  to  pay  claims  at  a  fu- 
ture date. 

"I  therefore  conclude  that  Income  on  In- 
vestments and  reaUzed  Investment  gains, 
both  of  which  may  vary  from  year  to  year, 
should  be  considered  In  determining  the  ac- 
ceptability of  any  rate  level  change  pro- 
posed .  .  ." 

It  Is  Investment  Income,  brought  out  at 
public  hearings  and  used  as  a  prime  reason 
by  the  commissioner  for  denying  a  rate  In- 
crease, that  now  makes  the  New  Jersey  de- 
cision a  model  for  the  rest  of  the  United 

St&l6& 

As  to  future  significant  requests.  Howell 
made  It  clear  that  public  hearings  will  hence- 
forth be  an  Integral  procedure  In  making 
decisions,  based  on  the  New  Jersey  Insur- 
ance laws  which  do  not  deny  the  commis- 
sioner this  prerogative. 

COMMISSION    POWER 

Howell  also  indicated  that  a  special  legis- 
lative commission  could  defer  future  auto 
rate  Increases  until  Its  findings  are  released, 
unless  there  is  some  sudden  urgency  which 
could  affect  the  financial  stability  of  insur- 
ance companies. 

Vincent  J.  Murphy,  president  of  the  New 
Jersey  AFL-CIO  Issued  a  statement  yester- 
day In  which  he  said: 

"We  are  delighted  that  Commissioner 
Howell  has  rejected  the  applications  of  in- 
surance companies  for  drastic  Increases  in 
premium  rates  for  auto  Insurance.  We  con- 
gratulate him  on  bis  decision  and  express 
our  thanks  to  consumer  defender  Isadore 
Glauberman  for  his  excellent  presentation 
of  the  objections  to  the  proposed  Increases." 

The    State    AFL-CIO    has    long    been    an 
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ardent  opponent  of  auto  Insurance  rate  In- 
creases without  hearings. 

[From  the  Newark  (NJ.)    Star-Ledger,  Feb. 

23,  1968] 

iNsxntEss  Assail  Increase  Denial 

(By  Herb  Jaffe) 

T.  Lawrence  Jones,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Insurance  Association  In  New  York,  yes- 
terday deplored  Wednesday's  decision  by  New 
Jersey  Banking  and  Insurance  Commissioner 
Charles  R.  Howell,  in  which  he  denied  the 
auto  insurance  industry's  request  for  an  aver- 
age 20.6  per  cent  rate  Increase. 

Jones  took  Issue  with  Howell's  decision 
which  orders  companies  to  Include  Invest- 
ment income  In  their  rate  making  procedures 
before  submitting  applications  for  rate  In- 
creases. 

FIRST    REACTION 

The  AIA  represents  more  than  200  stock 
fire  and  casualty  Insurance  companies  and 
their  subsidiaries.  In  addition  to  the  National 
Bureau  of  Casualty  Underwriters  and  the 
National  Automobile  Underwriters  Associa- 
tion, the  two  rating  bureaus  which  filed  for 
the  Increase  In  New  Jersey. 

The  statement  by  Jones,  the  first  reaction 
by  the  Industry  to  Howell's  unprecedented 
decision,  was  primarily  concerned  with  the 
use  of  Investment  income  in  determining 
rates — the  issue  which  makes  the  decision 
unprecedented. 

Jones  charged  that  the  Inclusion  of  earn- 
lng8.from  Insurance  company  Investments  in 
rate-making  "threatens  the  viability  of  the 
Insurance  business  and  will  Inhibit  the  ability 
of  the  property  and  casualty  insurance  com- 
panies to  serve  the  growing  needs  of  New 
Jersey's  economy. 

"This  decision  can  only  serve  to  make  auto- 
mobile Insurance  in  New  Jersey  harder  to 
get,"  Jones  warned. 

RISK    FACTOR 


Jones  cited  the  findings  of  a  recent  study 
compiled  by  the  Arthur  D.  Little  Co.  of  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.  The  study  was  released  by  the 
research  firm  four  weeks  ago,  after  almost 
one  year  in  the  making. 

It  indicated  that  the  Industry's  profits  are 
less  than  half  those  of  other  Industries  with 
a  similar  risk  factor,  Jones  pointed  out,  add- 
ing that  Howell's  decision  will  reduce  the 
low  rate  of  return  even  more,  according  to 
the  findings  of  the  Arthur  D.  Little  report. 
While  the  results  of  the  study  were  not 
available  at  the  time  hearings  on  the  pro- 
posed auto  Insurance  rate  Increase  were  held 
last  summer.  Jones  suggested  that  the  con- 
clusions of  the  Little  study  should  have  been 
considered  when  the  decision  was  being  pre- 
pared. 

"The  Little  findings  Indicate  that  the  net 
profits  of  the  property  and  liability  Insur- 
ance field  are  significantly  below  those  of 
other  financial  Institutions  and  manufactur- 
ing industries,"  Jones  said. 

Continuing  In  behalf  of  the  Little  study 
as  justification  for  a  rate  Increase  In  New 
Jersey,  Jones  added  that  the  findings  are 
"true,  considering  Income  from  every  source, 
and  that  no  revision  of  the  pricing  mecha- 
nism which  would  reduce  our  profits  below 
their  present  level  can  be  Justified  on  the 
grounds  that  present  profits  are  excessive." 
Jones  pointed  out  that  for  43  property  and 
casualty  companies  the  average  return  was 
4.4  per  cent  for  the  11  years  from  1955 
through  1965. 

He  also  criticized  Howell  for  recommending 
a  legislative  commission  to  study  the  Keeton- 
O'Connell  plan  and  other  reform  measures 
for  compensation  of  claimants. 

"The  association  Is  already  studying 
Keeton-O'Connell  and  a  number  of  other 
proposals  for  change,  and  some  of  our  other 
member  companies  are  doing  specific  re- 
search m  this  field."  Jones  said.  "We  would 
be  glad  to  extend  our  complete  cooperation 
to  the  New  Jersey  authorities,"  he  added. 
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[Prom  the  Newark  (N.J.)   Star-Ijedger,  Feb. 

26,  1968] 
Auto  Compensation  Study  Planned  by  Law- 

MAKSIS 

(By  Herb  Jaffe) 
A  special  resolution  that  would  create  a 
Joint  legislative  commission  to  study  the 
need  for  reform  measures  In  the  auto  insur- 
ance compensation  system  Is  already  being 
drafted  for  proposal  to  the  Legislature  when 
It  reconvenes  March  11,  The  Star-Ledger  has 
learned. 

The  proposal,  recommended  formally  last 
week  by  Banking  and  Insurance  Commis- 
sioner Charles  R.  Howell,  has  the  backing  of 
the  Legislature's  Republican  leadership  and 
is  expected  to  receive  the  support  of  Gov. 
Richard  J.  Hughes. 

Assemblyman  Barry  T.  Parker  (R-Burllng- 
ton.  Ocean) .  chairman  of  the  Assembly  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Insurance  said  he  is 
preparing  the  resolution  to  study  the  Keeton- 
O'Connell  plan  of  basic  protection  and  other 
reform  measures  In  an  attempt  to  change  or 
modify  the  existing  tort  liability  system. 

Parker  said  the  commission  would  consist 
of  six  to  10  members  and  Is  expected  to  in- 
clude Insurance  legal  and  labor  representa- 
tives. 

•I  have  already  discussed  the  proposal  with 
several  RepubUcan  leaders  in  both  houses, 
and  we  are  In  full  agreement  that  we  must 
definitely  look  Into  this  growing  problem," 
Parker  said.  "We  owe  such  a  study  to  the 
people,  and  we  are  thankful  that  Commis- 
sioner Howell  has  brought  It  to  our  atten- 
tion." 

Parker  said  that  he  has  talked  at  length 
to  Sen.  Edwin  B.  Porsythe  (R-BurUngton, 
Ocean).  Senate  president,  and  that  he.  too, 
is  firmly  convinced  that  such  a  study  Is 
necessary. 

Assemblyman  Peter  Moral tes  (R-Bergen). 
Assembly  majority  leader,  said  he  Is  firmly 
behind  the  commission  and  added  that  the 
objective  Is  "to  find  a  method  of  compensa- 
tory Justice  for  all  claimants  in  auto  negli- 
gence accidents. 

"By  the  same  token,  we  cannot  overlook 
the  financial  stability  of  the  Insurance  com- 
panies either.  I  think  there  should  be  a  fair 
and  comprehensive  cross-section  of  people 
represented  on  the  commission,  capable  of 
taking  the  whole  picture  Into  consideration." 
Sen.  John  L.  White  (R-Camden,  Gloucester. 
Salem)  chairman  of  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Insurance  Committee,  is  on  vacation,,  but 
Parker  said  he  knows  that  White,  too.  Is  in 
support  of  the  proposal. 

Howell  made  the  recommendation  for  a 
commission  study  last  Wednesday  after  an- 
nouncing that  he  had  denied  the  auto  insur- 
ance rate  request. 

"I  think  that  such  a  study  would  be  most 
helpful  m  finding  a  solution  to  what  seems 
to  be  a  most  compelling  problem,"  Howell 
said.  He  added  that  It  was  not  necessary  to 
study  the  entire  auto  Insurance  industry,  as 
a  sovu-ce  close  to  Howell  predicted  In  The 
Star-Ledger  last  November. 


TIME  limit 

"The  picture  has  changed  m  recent 
months,"  Howell  said.  "The  federal  govern- 
ment has  already  announced  it  will  do  the 
Job  of  investigating  the  over-all  industry. 
There  is  no  need  for  New  Jersey  to  duplicate 
this  task,  and  the  expense." 

According  to  Parker,  the  commission's  find- 
ings might  be  released  within  six  months  to 
one  year.  He  Is  hopeful  It  can  be  speeded  up 
because  of  the  urgency  of  the  problem. 

Similar  legislative  studies  are  presently 
being  conducted  in  New  York,  Michigan  and 
several  other  states.  In  addition,  the  Ameri- 
can Insurance  AssoclaUon.  a  trade  organiza- 
tion consisting  of  more  than  200  stock  flr« 
and  casualty  Insxxrauce  companies,  has  re- 
cently undertaken  a  similar  national  study. 
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Former  Sen  John  Waddington  (D-Salem) 
had  suftgested  such  a  commission  last  Sep- 
tember, at  the  ttme  New  York  Gov.  Nelson 
Rockefeller  lnltlat«l  the  study  in  New  York. 

Howell  held  up  on  this  recommendation 
until  the  recent  auto  insurance  rate  hear- 
ings were  completed  and  his  determlnaUon 
made. 


High  School  Exits 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 


or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  27.  1968 
Mr  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently Dean  Rupert  N.  Evans,  who  is  a 
professor  of  vocational  and  technical 
education  and  also  dean  of  the  College 
of  Education.  University  of  Illinois  at 
Urbana  111..  deUvered  an  excellent 
speech  on  the  two  exits  of  a  high  school 
education:  one  leading  to  higher  educa- 
tion and"  the  other  to  employment. 

As  this  Nation  begins  understanding 
more  and  more  the  importance  of  career 
training  at  the  earliest  level  of  the 
learning  cycle  for  American  yoimg  peo- 
ple. Dean  Fvans  remarks  take  on  added 
significance. 

Dean  Evans  has  been  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  since  1950  and  has  a  very 
distinguished  record  in  education.  He  re- 
cently served  as  a  member  of  the  Presl- 
dents  Advisory  Coimcil  on  Vocational 
Education. 

Dean  Evans'  remarks  follow : 
High   School    Exits 
(.\dapted  from  a  speech  presented  by  Dean 
Rupert    Evans,    to   the   Oregon   Secondary 
School  Principals  Association   meeUng  in 
Eugene.  Oreg..  January  4.  1968) 
At    the    19«7    AVA   Convention.    Dr.    PaiU 
Brlggs.  Superintendent  of  Schools  In  Cleve- 
land gave  a  brief  speech  In  which  he  stated 
that   a   high   school   should   have  only   two 
exits:    to  higher  education   and  to  employ- 
ment. What  would  this  mean  In  practice? 

A  Junior  high  school  should  have  Just  one 
exit:  to  high  school. 

A  high  school  should  have  Just  two  exltt: 
to  employment  and  to  higher  education. 

A  Junior  college  should  have  Just  two 
exlu:  to  employment  and  to  higher  educa- 
tion. 

At  preeent,  there  are  three  exlU  to  the  high 
school.  The  third  exit  leads  to  unemploy- 
ment unless  family  connecUons  or  luck  re- 
sult In  a  Job.  Even  If  the  student  who  leaves 
by  the  third  exit  gets  immediate  employ- 
ment, he  is  likely  to  be  unemployed  In  the 
future,  unless  luck  sends  an  employer  who 
offers  a  training  program. 

There  are  also  three  high  school  curricula 
at  present,  but  these  are  not  exactly  related 
to  the  three  exits.  The  college  preparatory 
curriculum  Is  doing  well.  It  prepares  people 
for  different  specialties  In  college,  and  col- 
ls(«s  say  high  school  graduates  are  well  pre- 
pared. Usually,  even  those  graduates  of  the 
college  prep  curriculum  who  don't  go  to 
college  do  well  in  employment  because  of 
family  connecUons  and  high  ability.  Thus  It 
contrlbut«8  to  maintaining  two,  rather  than 
three  exits. 

The  vocational  education  curriculum  Is 
spotty.  SomeUmes  it  Is  very,  very  good.  Some- 
umes  It  Is  of  poor  quaUty.  Frequently  It  Is 
nonexistent.  If  It  Is  good.  It  leads  to  em- 
ployment or  to  post-secondary  educaUon. 
and  thus  maintains  the  two  desirable  exits. 
The  general  curriculum  has  no  goals.  It 
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takes  rejecu  from  other  curricula  and  gives 
them  watered-down  content  in  the  mistaken 
belief  that  lU  studentt  cannot  learn.  They 
can  learn.  They  Just  dont  want  to  learn 
what  school  wants  to  teach  them.  Really, 
the  only  thing  which  allows  the  general  cur- 
riculum to  continue  Is  the  word,  "general". 
In  lU  title.  Many  people  assume  that  this 
word  means  "general  educaUon".  I  am  ac- 
cused of  being  against  "general  education" 
because  I  am  against  the  general  currlcu- 
lum.  Not  at  all.  I  am  for  general  education, 
but  good  "general  educaUon"  In  the  high 
school  U  offered  as  part  of  the  college  prep 
curriculum  and  as  part  of  the  vocaUonal 
education  curriculum.  The  general  curricu- 
lum should  be  abolished  and  replaced  by 
greatly  broadened  occupational  educaUon 
complemented  by  a  strong  general  educa- 
Uon program. 

Abolishing  the  general  curriculum  will  go 
a  long  way  toward  the  high  school  exit  which 
leads  to  unemployment.  Perhaps  you  think 
unemployment  doesn't  exist.  For  Negro  fe- 
males under  28,  the  unemployment  rate  Is 
30%  ThU  U  higher  than  unemployment 
rates  in  the  depression.  For  young  Negro 
males  it  Is  28'^.  For  young  whites,  it  has 
been  twice  the  naUonal  average  for  the  en- 
tire labor  force  throughout  the  1960s.  Even 
these  flgures  understate  the  real  amount  of 
unemployment.  To  be  counted  as  unem- 
ployed, you  must  be  looking  for  work,  and 
many  of  our  youth  are  so  discouraged  that 
they  have  stopped  looking  for  work.  Almost 
all  of  the  unemployed  come  from  the  general 
currlcul»un.  ^  , 

What  can  we  substitute  for  the  general 
curriculum?  ^  , 

Some  would  suggest  that  we  have  only 
one  exit  from  the  school— the  college  prep 
exit  thoxigh  some  people  call  this  the  gen- 
eral education  route.  They  use  four  prin- 
cipal argumenU. 

a.  Vocational  education  should  be  post- 
poned until  after  high  school. 

b.  Industry  prefers  to  train  its  own 
workers. 

c.  Our  schooU  are  too  small  and  poor  to 
offer  good  vocational  educaUon. 

d.  The  best  vocational  educaUon  is  a  good 
general  education. 

Only  the  last  of  these  sUtements  is  Impor- 
tant. 

Consider  the  argximent  for  postponement. 
If  vocational  educaUon  is  important,  we 
can't  postpone  it  until  we  have  the  means  to 
give  It  later  to  all  studenU  who  need  it  and 
want  It.  The  majority  of  our  students  do  not 
attend  school  beyond  high  school.  There- 
fore the  argument  that  we  should  postpone 
all  vocational  education  U  spurious  at  the 
present  Un^e. 

Now  consider  the  argument  about  industry 
preferring  to  train  its  own.  One  kind,  but 
only  one  kind,  of   training  can  be  offered 
better  by  employers  than  by  schools:  that 
training  which  Is  unique  to  that  employer's 
establishment.  In  England  there  essenUally 
Is  no  public  school  vocational  educaUon.  but 
employers  tax  themselves  to  set  up  training. 
No  sooner  was  the  tax  passed  than  employers 
set  up  schooU  for  each  Industry.  They  did 
not  prefer  to  conduct  training  on  the  Job. 
In  this  country  and  abroad,  small  employ- 
ers cannot  offer  substantial  training  to  their 
employees,  and  large  employers  (with  a  few 
notable    exceptions)     spend    most    of    their 
training  budget  for  safety  training.  Large  and 
small,  employers  do  as  little  training  as  pos- 
sible, because  their  test  is  always  •Will  coaU 
of    training    exceed    beneflte    of    traimng?" 
Moreover,   cosu   of   training   are   higher    for 
disadvantaged   youth,   so   Industry   will   al- 
ways prefer  to  hire  classes  of  people  who  re- 
quire   less    training    than    other    classes    of 
people.  What  Is  best  for  General  Motors  is 
not  necessarily  what  is  best  for  aU  our  ciU- 
zens. 
The  present  atUtuds  In  the  Federal  Oov- 

emment  U  that  prepi^aUon  for  the  world 
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of  work  is  too  big  a  Job  for  any  one  of 
society's  InstltuUons.  Therefore  we  must 
find  ways  of  subsidizing  employers  as  well 
as  schools  to  get  more  Job  preparation.  Some 
of  the  schemes  now  being  proposed  are: 

a.  Employer  Ux  for  training— give  rebates 
to  employers  who  conduct  training. 

b.  Insurance  program — if  the  employee 
leaves  before  two  years,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  reimburse  the  employer  for  train- 
ing  costs.  _  ^      ,  „ 

c  Income  tax  rebates— The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment already  pays  half  of  the  costs  of 
ualnlng  by  employers  (all  training  coste  are 
legitimate  business  expense,  and  the  average 
corporate  tax  is  almost  SC^c).  but  the  vari- 
ous rebate  schemes  would  go  even  further. 

d  Then  there  Is  my  favorite  among  sub- 
sidles:  expand  part-time  cooperative  educa- 
tion programs  by  paying  to  the  school  a 
greater  proportion  of  lU  coaU  and  subsidiz- 
ing the  employer  for  part  of  the  added  costs 
of  training. 

The  third  argument,  that  oxir  school  is 
too  small  to  offer  vocational  education,  has 
a  simple  answer — consoUdate.  Ninety  per- 
cent of  our  students  could  be  accommodated 
m  high  schools  of  2.000  or  more  students 
each  and  it  Is  a  rare  case  when  a  high  school 
of  less  than  2.000  students  U  really  a  com- 
prehensive school.  For  the  very  Isolated  stu- 
dent (and  we  have  a  few  of  them  In  places 
like  Eastern  Oregon),  the  only  solution  I 
can  find  Is  the  large  resldenUal  comprehen- 
sive school. 

We  must  pay  more  attention  to  the  fourth 
and  moat  important  argument  that  a  good 
general  educaUon  Is  the  beat  vocaUonal  edu- 
cation, but  let's  look  at  it  this  way: 

VOCATIONAL  BDtJCATION  AS  OKNDAL  EDUCATION 
AND  OXNDUO.  XDUCATION  AS  VOCATIONAL  IDU- 
CATION 

Some  people  have  tried  to  build  a  wall  be- 
tween vocational  educaUon  and  general  edu- 
caUon. Where  such  a  wall  exists.  It  must  be 
torn  down. 

I  present  three  general  propositions: 
a.  Vocational    education    cannot    prosper 
unless    It    has   a   strong    general    education 
preceding  It  and  accompanying  it. 

b  For  the  majority  of  students,  the  prac- 
tical arts  (including  vocaUonal  education) 
are  the  only  means  of  lending  IntelllglbUlty 
to  more  academic  subjects. 

c.  The  vocational  education  content  of 
general  education  courses  Is  rarely  presented 
to  students. 

L«t  us  consider  the  importance  of  general 
educaUon  for  vocational  education.  Tech- 
nology demands  more  and  more  sophisticated 
workers.  At  the  same  time,  the  avaUablllty 
of  more  sophisticated  workers  permits  the 
development  of  more  sophisticated  tech- 
nology. This  circle  demands  and  provides 
opportunity  for  only  those  people  who  have 
both  an  excellent  general  education  and 
exceUent  vocational  preparation.  If  the  voca- 
tional curricultim  keeps  up  with  the  demands 
of  employers,  and  It  must,  vocational  edu- 
cation must  demand  students  who  are 
capable  of  learning  what  vocational  educa- 
tion has  to  teach.  This  means  that  vocational 
students  must  have  an  excellent  general 
education.  ^   ^     . 

But  many,  perhaps  most,  of  our  students 
dont  see  real  reason  for  general  education. 
They  are  pragmatists  with  short-term  goals: 
they  ask  "What  is  the  use  of  it  all?"  Any 
vocational  educator  can  give  you  yards  of 
case  histories  about  students  who  first  saw 
the  need  for  mathematics  In  a  machine  shop 
collide,  or  the  need  for  spelling  and  grammar 
in  a  typing  course.  But  much  vocational 
education  comes  to  late  to  be  of  use  in  moti- 
vating general  education  learnings,  and 
vocational  educators  don't  know  enough 
about  how  to  make  It  really  work. 

Turning  now  to  the  vocaUonal  values  In 
general  education:  How  many  academic 
teachers  point  out  the  obvious  occupaUonal 
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uses  of  their  subject  matter?  Does  the  music 
teacher  teach  about  working  conditions  for 
musicians;  does  the  social  studies  teacher 
emphasize  how  our  society  would  fall  apart 
if  it  were  not  for  people  who  work  at  useful 
tasks-  does  the  mathematics  teacher  stress 
the  usefulness  as  well  as  the  beauty  of  the 
concepts  he  teaches?  In  the  rare  Instances 
where  this  is  done,  it  works  wonders. 

The  slum  child  t»me6  to  school  far  behind 
other  children  In  verbal  skUls.  but  in  first- 
grade  math  he  more  than  holds  his  own. 
Why?  Because  his  uneducated  parents  teach 
him  to  count  change  so  he  won't  get  cheated. 

But  then  he  enters  ten  years  of  mathemat- 
ics taught  as  If  it  would  never  be  used 
until  graduate  school,  and  he  doesn't  plan 
to  go  to  graduate  school.  Moreover,  he  has 
to  be  able  to  read  to  do  his  math,  and  he 
sees  no  future  In  reading. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  vocational  educa- 
tion Is  absolutely  dependent  upon  general 
education,  and  that  for  at  least  half  of  our 
students,  general  education  is  dependent 
on  vocaUonal  education.  They  must  never  be 
separated,   for  separation  damages  both. 

AN  ACTION  PROGRAM  FOR  NOW 

I  know  that  the  general  curriculum  wUl 
take  time  to  kill,  for  we  must  have  a  eub- 
sUtute  for  it.  It  win  take  time  for  the  col- 
lege prep  and  vocational  education  curricula 
to  be  broadened  and  expanded  to  fill  the 
vacuum.  As  we  proceed  with  the  broadening 
and  expanding,  let  us  institute  a  program 
which  win  give  each  student  a  salable  skill: 
In  typing,  driving,  quantitative  analysis,  re- 
port writing,  translating,  machine  operation, 
or  any  of  a  thousand  more.  Start  this  In  the 
Junior  high  school.  Secondly,  let  us  make 
sure  that  the  skill  is  reolly  salable  by  check- 
ing with  employers.  We  have  too  many  peo- 
ple who  have  taken  four  years  of  Spanish 
but  can't  even  ask  directions  In  Mexico  City. 
Thirdly,  let  us  set  up  placement  offices  In 
every  high  school,  not  Just  as  a  service  to 
our  students,  but  as  the  best  means  of  feed- 
back  as   to   otu-   successes   and    failures   for 
those    students   who    don't    go    to    college. 
Fourth  and  last,  let  us  move ,  heaven  and 
earth   to  close   that   third    exit   from   high 
school— the  exit  that  leads  to  unemployment, 
frustration  and  hatred. 


Postmaster    General    O'Brien    Dedicates 
New  Postal  Service  Institute 
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Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  had  the 
honor  today  to  participate  in  the  formal 
dedication  of  the  new  Postal  Service 
Institute  located  at  7900  Wisconsm 
Avenue,  Bethesda,  Md. 

Postmaster  General  Lawrence  F. 
O'Brien  officiated  as  this  long-overdue 
facility  comes  into  being  In  our  postal 
service. 

We  have  been  making  great  strides  in 
automation  and  modernization  in  our 
postal  service.  As  we  are  constantly  re- 
minded, however,  the  fantastic  new  ma- 
chines, the  modem  physical  layouts  of 
our  post  offices,  the  simplified  pro- 
cedures—all these  and  others  are  only  as 
effective  as  the  men  who  run  them. 

What  we  need  in  the  postal  service 
today  is  coordinated  training  for  our  top 
management.  It  is  not  necessary— nor  Is 
it  intended — that  all  our  management 
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employees  need  to  travel  to  Bethesda  for 
training. 

The  idea — and  it  is  a  good  one — is  to 
provide  a  nucleus  of  training  at  the 
Institute  and  then  these  men  can  go  out 
and  handle  training  in  offices  around  the 
country. 

I  see  this  Institute  as  a  great  step  for- 
ward in  improving  our  postal  service. 

Participating  in  the  dedication  with 
General  O'Brien  and  myself  were:  the 
Honorable  Richard  J.  Murphy,  Assistant 
Postmaster  General  for  Personnel;  Di- 
rector Edmund  F.  Overend.  of  the  Postal 
Service  Institute:  the  Honorable  Tom 
Steed,  chairman  of  the  House  Post  Office 
Appropriations  Subcommittee,  and  Sen- 
ator A.  S.  MncE  MoNRONEY,  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee. 

I  include  the  following  dedicatory  ad- 
dress by  Postmaster  General  O'Brien: 
Address  by  Postmaster  General  O'Brien  at 

Postal  Service  iNSTfruxE.  Bethesda,  Md., 

PCBRUART  27,    1968 

I  am  very  pleased  to  Join  with  you  In  this 
important  dedication. 

In  my  estimation,  one  of  the  most  saUs- 
fying  events  in  life  comes  when  we  can  see 
the  translaUon  of  a  hope  and  an  idea  Into 
solid  reality. 

Therefore,  this  occasion  should  be  satis- 
fying to  many  here  today,  for  the  creaUon 
of  the  Postal  Service  Institute  reflects  the 
thoughts,  the  hopes,  and  the  hard  work  of 
many  people. 

Certainly,  the  great  public  servants  who 
have  already  spoken  to  us.  Senator  Mike 
Monroney,  Senator  Daniel  Brewster,  Con- 
gressmen Tom  Steed  and  Tad  Dulskl,  to- 
gether with  their  colleagues,  have  con- 
stanUy  shown  a  keen  appreciation  of  our 
unique  training  needs,  needs  that  will  now 
be  met  through  this  InsUtute. 

This  Institute  also  reflects  a  recommenda- 
tion I  made  over  two  years  ago  upon  my 
return   from   a  survey   of   European   postal 
facilities.   At    that   time   I    was   deeply    Im- 
pressed by  the  training  program  offered  Its 
employees  by   the  Dutch   Postal   Service.   I 
pointed  out  In  my  report  that  we  had  been 
derelict  In  employee  training  programs  for 
future  leaders  of  the  Post  Office  Department. 
My  own  period  of  training  for  the  posi- 
tion of  Postmaster  General  took  place  on  the 
lob  so  to  speak.  There  were  many  days  when 
I  wished  there  were  some  place  I  could  turn 
for    a    quick    course    in    Postmastergeneral- 
shlp  But.  unfortunately,  there  was  no  place. 
And.  in  fact,  I  suppose  there  wUl  never  be 
such  a  course.  No  one  could  teach  it  but  a 
former  Postmaster  General,  and  after  serv- 
ing as  one  of  the  nation's  biggest  targets  for 
a  period  of  time,  no  former  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral would  have  the  energy,  or  lack  the  con- 
stricting scar  tissue  to  teach  such  a  course. 
During  my  period  of  on-the-job  training 
there  were  many  surprises  about  the  nature 
of  the  post  office  and  Its  problems. 

Perhaps  the  most  shocking  moment  of 
all  came  when  I  realized  that  the  Poet  Office 
Department  was  not  an  office  at  all.  The  word 
"office"  makes  everyone  think  of  desks,  and 
paper  shviffUng,  and  Inter-office  memoranda, 
and  organizational  charts  and  distance  from 
the  world  of  action  and  soUd  accomplish- 
ment. ,  ^  , 
I  found  that  the  word  "office"  Is  completely 

misleading.  ^         .    , 

For  today  the  Post  Office  Department  Is 
an  industry.  Not  the  mimeograph  machine 
but  the  high  speed  letter  sorter  Is  the  gov- 
erning symbol  of  our  activity. 

We  are,  in  fact,  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  Important  industries  of  the  nation. 

Fortune  magazine  annually  publishes  a 
listing  of  the  greatest  business  firms  In  the 
land.   We  aren't  listed,  of  course,  but  our 
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"sales"  of  $5  billion  last  year  would  rank  us 
ahead  of  Texaco,  U.S.  Steel.  IBM.  Western 
Electric,  Gulf  on,  and  aU  of  America's  air- 
craft, chemical,  rubber,  agricultural,  steel 
and  machine  tool  corporations.  The  VB. 
Man  is  "big  business." 

If  we  consider  ourselves  a  utility  rather 
than  an  industrial  firm,  there  Is  but  one  with 
larger  operating  revenue,  American  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph. 

Thus,  we  are  an  "office"  In  words,  but  we 
are  an  industry  in  fact.  And  we  are  an  in- 
dustry that  Is  increasingly  turning  to  mecha- 
nization and  modern  concepto  to  solve  our 
problems. 

We  are  now  Involved  in  the  most  massive 
program  of  postal  construcUon  and  postal 
mechanizaUon  and  research  in  the  history  of 
this  Department.  And,  again,  this  Is  a  direct 
reflection  of  the  support  accorded  us  by  con- 
cerned, conunltted,  and  experienced  legis- 
lators who  are  experts  In  postal  matters,  men 
such  as  the  outstanding  Congressional  lead- 
ers with  us  today. 

As  a  result  of  this  urgent  and  badly  needed 
mechanizaUon  program,  the  mall  moving  and 
processing  equipment  flowing  Into  our  major 
post  offices  is  increasingly  complicated.  This 
equipment  will  change  old  habits  of  thought 
Just  as  it  is  increasing  the  speed  and  chang- 
ing the  flow  of  mall. 

Such  equipment  is  also  slowly  but  surely 
transforming  post  offices  Into  communica- 
tion processing  factories,  postmasters  into  in- 
dustrial managers,  supervisors  into  man- 
agerial  assistants. 

Another  look  at  the  FORTUNE  magazine 
survey  shows  that  we  rank  third  among  any 
industry  or  utlUtv  in  the  number  of  our 
employees.  Onlv  ATtT,  with  795.000  and 
General  Motors  with  735,000  exceed  the  num- 
ber of  postal  employees — and  not  by  much. 
Thus,  we  are  the  third  largest  civilian  em- 
ployer in  the  land. 

This  fact  of  the  postal  communications  In- 
dustry creates  three  responsibilities.  The 
first  of  these  Is  using  our  vast  army  of  work- 
ers in  the  most  effecUve  manner.  Work 
scheduling  stands  at  the  heart  of  effecUve 
use  of  manpower.  In  an  industry  such  as 
ours,  which  Is  subject  to  wide  houriy.  dally, 
and  seasonal  vartaUons  in  mail  volume.  For 
us  the  matching  of  manpower  assignment  to 
workload,  the  precise  balance  of  men  on  the 
Job  and  mall  In  the  post  office,  is  a  matter 
of  tens  of  millions  of  dollars.  If  a  super- 
visor schedules  too  many  men  for  the 
amount  of  mall  that  actually  flows  through 
the  post  office,  money  Is  wasted.  If  he  sched- 
ules too  few.  the  mall  Is  delayed. 

The  teaching  of  work  scheduling  methods 
through  this  Institute  will.  I  have  no  doubt, 
produce  savings  that  will  more  than  pay  for 
the  enure  Institute  Itself.  As  a  result,  we 
are  giving  high  priority  to  the  development 
of  the  necessary  course  materials. 

Still  another  imporUnt  responsibility  Ues 
In  the  area  of  relations  between  employee 
and  postal  management. 

As  of  now.  many  of  our  managers — our 
postmasters  and  their  staffs  and  supervi- 
sors— are  disadvantaged  compared  with  pri- 
vate industrial  managers  because  of  a  lack 
of  training  and  experience  In  the  collective 
bargaining  process. 

This  Institute  will  help  us  rectify  this 
serious  omission  in  our  inventory  or  mana- 
gerial skills. 

The  third  responriblllty  Involves  use  of 
this  Institute  to  eradicate  one  of  the  major 
faults  of  the  postal  service — lack  of  a  real 
career  ladder  for  our  employees.  The  creation 
of  this  Institute  bears  quite  directly  on  our 
hopes  to  provide  greater  opportunities  for  all 
our  emplovees.  As  new  methods  of  mall  proc- 
essing are  Introduced,  as  new  machines  are 
invented,  as  old  and  tired  ways  decline  be- 
fore the  dynamism  of  the  many  creative 
minds  In  our  Bureau  of  Research  and  En- 
gineering, we  snUclpate  that  the  Institute 
will  play  a  major  role  In  the  necessary  train- 
ing process. 
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Former  Sen  John  WadtUngton  (D-Salem) 
had  suggested  such  a  commission  last  Sep- 
tember, at  the  time  New  York  Gov  Nelson 
Rockefeller  Initiated  the  study  in  New  York. 

Howell  held  up  on  this  recommendation 
unUl  the  recent  auto  Insurance  rate  hear- 
ings were  completed  and  his  determlnaUon 
made. 


Higli  School  Exits 
HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  nxiNoia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  27,  1968 
Mr  PUCINSKI.  Mr  Speaker,  re- 
cently Dean  Rupert  N.  Evans,  who  is  a 
professor  of  vocational  and  technical 
education  and  also  dean  of  the  College 
of  Education.  University  of  nUnois  at 
Urbana.  lU..  deUvered  an  excellent 
speech  on  the  two  exits  of  a  high  school 
education :  one  leading  to  higher  educa- 
tion and"  the  other  to  employment. 

As  this  Nation  begins  understanding 
more  and  more  the  importance  of  career 
training  at  the  earliest  level  of  the 
learning  cycle  for  American  young  peo- 
ple. Dean  Fvans  remarks  toke  on  added 
significance. 

Dean  Evans  has  been  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  since  1950  and  has  a  very 
distinguished  record  in  education.  He  re- 
cently served  as  a  member  of  the  Presi- 
dent's  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational 
Education. 
Dean  Evans'  remarks  follow: 
High   School   Ezrrs 
(  \dapted  from  a  speech  presented  by  Dean 
Rupert   Evans,    to   the   Oregon   Secondary 
School  Pr-.nclpals   As*>clatlon  meeUng  in 
Eugene.  Oreg.,  January  4.  1968) 
At    the    1967    AVA   Convention.    Dr.    Paul 
Brlggs.  Superintendent  of  Schools  In  Cleve- 
land gave  a  brief  speech  In  which  he  stated 
that  a  high  school   should   have  only   two 
exits:    to  higher  education   and  to  employ- 
ment. What  would  this  mean  In  practice? 

A  Junior  high  school  should  have  Ju»t  one 
exit:  to  high  school. 

A  high  school  should  have  Just  two  exlta: 
to  employment  and  to  higher  education. 

A  Junior  coUege  should  have  Just  two 
exit*:  to  employment  and  to  higher  educa- 
tion. 

At  prewnt.  there  are  three  exlta  to  the  high 
school.  The  third  exit  leads  to  unemploy- 
ment unless  family  connecUona  or  luck  re- 
sult In  a  Job.  Even  If  the  student  who  leave* 
by  the  third  exit  gets  immediate  employ- 
ment, he  Is  likely  to  be  unemployed  In  the 
future.  unlesB  luck  senda  an  employer  who 
offers  a  training  program. 

There  are  also  three  high  school  curricula 
at  preaent.  but  these  are  not  exactly  related 
to  the  three  exits.  The  college  preparatory 
cxxrrlculum  Is  doing  well.  It  prepares  people 
for  different  specialties  In  college,  and  col- 
lege* say  high  school  graduates  are  well  pre- 
pared. Usually,  even  tboke  graduates  of  the 
college  prep  curriculum  who  don't  go  to 
college  do  well  In  employment  because  of 
family  connecUon*  and  high  ability.  Thus  It 
contributes  to  maintaining  two.  rather  than 
three  exits. 

The  vocational  education  curriculum  Is 
spotty.  SomeUmes  It  Is  very,  very  good.  Some- 
umes  It  U  of  poor  quaUty.  PrequenUy  It  Is 
nonexistent.  If  It  Is  good.  It  leads  to  em- 
ployment or  to  post-secondary  educaUon, 
and  thus  maintain,  the  two  desirable  exits. 
The  general  curriculum  haa  no  gottls.  It 
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takes  rejects  from  other  curricula  and  gives 
them  watered-down  content  in  the  mUtaken 
belief  that  lU  studenU  cannot  learn.  They 
can  learn.  They  Just  don't  want  to  learn 
what  school  wants  to  teach  them.  Really, 
the  only  thing  which  allows  the  general  cur- 
riculum to  continue  is  the  word,  "general". 
In  lU  title.  Many  people  assume  that  thU 
word  means  "general  educaUon  ".  I  am  ac- 
cused of  being  against  "general  education" 
because  I  am  against  the  general  curricu- 
lum Not  at  all.  I  am  for  general  education, 
but  good  "general  education"  in  the  high 
school  la  offered  as  part  of  the  college  prep 
curriculum  and  as  part  of  the  vocaUonal 
education  curriculum.  The  general  curricu- 
lum should  be  abolished  and  replaced  by 
greatly  broadened  occupational  educaUon 
complemented  by  a  strong  general  educa- 
Uon program. 

AbolUhlng  the  general  curriculum  will  go 
a  long  way  toward  the  high  school  exit  which 
leads  to  unemployment.  Perhaps  you  think 
unemployment  doesn't  exist.  For  Negro  fe- 
males under  35.  the  unemployment  rate  Is 
30%  This  Is  higher  than  unemployment 
rates  in  the  depression.  For  young  Negro 
males  It  Is  25'^.  For  young  whites.  It  has 
been  twice  the  naUonal  average  for  the  en- 
ure labor  force  throughout  the  1960s.  Even 
these  agutm  understate  the  real  amount  of 
unemployment.  To  be  counted  a*  unem- 
ployed, you  must  be  looking  for  work,  and 
many  of  our  youth  are  so  discouraged  that 
they  have  stopped  looking  for  work.  Almost 
all  of  the  unemployed  come  from  the  general 
curriculum.  , 

What  can  we  substitute  for  the  general 

curriculum? 

Some  would  suggest  that  we  have  only 
one  exit  from  the  school— the  college  prep 
exit  though  some  people  call  this  the  gen- 
eral education  route.  They  use  four  prin- 
cipal argument*. 

a.  Vocational  education  should  be  post- 
poned unUl  after  high  school. 

b.  Industry  prefers  to  train  Its  own 
workers. 

c.  Our  schools  are  too  small  and  poor  to 
offer  good  vocational  educaUon. 

d.  The  be*t  vocational  educaUon  Is  a  good 
general  educaUon. 

Only  the  last  of  these  sutements  Is  Impor- 
tant. 

Consider  the  argument  for  poatponement. 
If  vocational  educaUon  Is  Important,  we 
can't  postpone  It  until  we  have  the  means  to 
give  It  later  to  all  studenu  who  need  It  and 
want  It.  The  majority  of  our  studenu  do  not 
attend  school  beyond  high  school.  There- 
fore the  argxxment  that  we  should  postpone 
all  vocaUonal  educaUon  I*  spurious  at  the 
present  time. 

Now  consider  the  argument  about  Industry 
preferring  to  train  Its  own.  One  kind,  but 
only  one  kind,  of   training  can  be  offered 
better  by  employers  than  by  schools:   that 
training  which  Is  unique  to  that  employer's 
establishment.  In  England  there  essenUally 
is  no  public  school  vocational  education,  but 
employers  tax  themselves  to  set  up  training. 
No  sooner  was  the  tax  passed  than  employers 
set  up  schools  for  each  Industry.  They  did 
not  prefer  to  conduct  training  on  the  Job. 
In  this  country  and  abroad,  small  employ- 
ers cannot  offer  substantial  training  to  their 
employees,  and  large  employers  (with  a  few 
notable    exceptions)     spend    most    of    their 
training  budget  for  safety  training.  Large  and 
small,  employers  do  as  little  training  as  pos- 
sible, because  their  test  Is  always  "Will  costs 
of    training    exceed    benefits    of    training?" 
Moreover,   costs   of   Ualnlng   are   higher    for 
disadvantaged   youth,   so   Industry   will   al- 
ways prefer  to  hire  classes  of  people  who  re- 
quire   less    training    than    other   classes    of 
people.  What  Is  best  for  General  Motors  Is 
not  necessarily  what  Is  best  for  all  our  clU- 
zens. 

The  present  atUtude  In  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment U  that  preparation  for  the  world 
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of  work  is  too  big  a  Job  for  any  one  of 
society's  Institutions.  Therefore  we  must 
find  ways  of  subsidizing  employers  as  well 
as  schools  to  get  more  Job  preparation.  Some 
of  the  schemes  now  being  proposed  are: 

a.  Employer  ux  for  training— give  rebates 
to  employers  who  conduct  training. 

b  Insurance  program— If  the  employee 
leaves  before  two  years,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment wUl  reimburse  the  employer  for  train- 
ing costs.  _      _  ^      ,  ^ 

c  Income  tax  rebate*— The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment already  pays  half  of  the  costs  of 
ualnlng  by  employers  (all  training  costs  are 
legitimate  business  expense,  and  the  average 
corporate  tax  is  almost  50<~c).  but  the  vari- 
ous rebate  scheme*  would  go  even  further, 
d  Then  there  I*  my  favorite  among  sub- 
sidies: expand  part-time  cooperative  educa- 
tion programs  by  paying  to  the  school  a 
greater  proportion  of  lU  coeU  and  subsidiz- 
ing the  employer  for  part  of  the  added  costs 
of  training. 

The  third  argtunent,  that  our  school  Is 
too  small  to  offer  vocational  education,  has 
a  simple  answer— consolidate.  Ninety  per- 
cent of  our  studenu  could  be  accommodated 
in  high  schools  of  3.000  or  more  students 
each  and  It  Is  a  rare  case  when  a  high  school 
of  less  than  2,000  studenU  Is  really  a  com- 
prehensive school.  For  the  very  Isolated  stu- 
dent (and  we  have  a  few  of  them  In  places 
like  Eastern  Oregon),  the  only  solution  I 
can  And  U  the  large  realdenUal  comprehen- 
sive school.  ^  ,  »,. 
We  must  pay  more  attention  to  the  fourth 
and  most  Important  argument  that  a  good 
general  education  Is  the  best  vocational  edu- 
cation, but  let's  look  at  It  this  way: 

VOCA'nONAI.  EDUCATION  AB  OKNDAL  EDUCATION 
AND  OENCkAL  EDUCATION  AS  VOCATIONAL  IDU- 
CATION 

Some  people  have  tried  to  build  a  wall  be- 
tween vocational  education  and  general  edu- 
cation. Where  such  a  wall  exlsU.  It  must  be 
torn  down. 

I  present  three  general  propositions: 
a.  Vocational    education    cannot    prosper 
unless    It    has   a   strong    general    education 
preceding  It  and  accompanying  It. 

b  For  the  majority  of  studenu,  the  prac- 
tical arts  (including  vocational  education) 
are  the  only  means  of  lending  IntelllglbUlty 
to  more  academic  subjects. 

c.  The  vocational  education  content  ol 
general  education  courses  Is  rarely  presented 
to  studenu. 

Let  us  consider  the  importance  of  general 
education  for  vocational  education.  Tech- 
nology demands  more  and  more  sophisticated 
workers.  At  the  same  time,  the  avaUablUty 
of  more  sophisticated  workers  permits  the 
development  of  more  sophisticated  tech- 
nology. ThU  circle  demand*  and  provides 
opportunity  for  only  those  people  who  have 
both  an  excellent  general  education  and 
excellent  vocational  preparation.  If  the  voca- 
Uonal curriculum  keep*  up  with  the  demands 
of  employers,  and  it  must,  vocational  edu- 
cation must  demand  students  who  are 
capable  of  learning  what  vocational  educa- 
tion has  to  teach.  This  means  that  vocational 
students  must  have  an  excellent  general 
education. 

But  many,  perhaps  most,  of  our  studenu 
dont  see  real  reason  for  general  education. 
They  are  pragmatlsts  with  short-term  goals; 
they  ask  "What  Is  the  use  of  It  all?"  Any 
vocational  educator  can  give  you  yards  of 
case  histories  about  studenu  who  first  saw 
the  need  for  mathematics  in  a  machine  shop 
courte,  or  the  need  for  spelling  and  grammar 
m  a  typing  course.  But  much  vocational 
education  comes  to  late  to  be  of  use  In  moti- 
vating general  education  learnings,  and 
vocational  educators  don't  know  enough 
about  how  to  make  It  really  work. 

Turning  now  to  the  vocational  values  in 
general  education:  How  many  academic 
teachers  point  out  the  obvious  occupational 


uses  of  their  subject  matter?  Does  the  music 
teacher  teach  about  working  conditions  for 
musicians;  does  the  social  studies  teacher 
emphasize  how  our  society  would  fall  apart 
K  it  were  not  for  people  who  work  at  usefxil 
tasks-  does  the  mathematics  teacher  stress 
the  usefulness  as  well  as  the  beauty  of  the 
concepu  he  teaches?  In  the  rare  instances 
where  this  is  done.  It  works  wonders. 

The  slum  child  come*  to  school  far  behind 
other  children  in  verbal  skUls,  but  in  flrst- 
erade  math  he  more  than  holds  his  own. 
\Vhy?  Because  hU  uneduciited  parenU  teach 
him  to  count  change  so  he  won't  get  cheated. 

But  then  he  enters  ten  years  of  mathemat- 
ics taught  as  If  it  would  never  be  used 
until  graduate  school,  and  he  doesn't  plan 
to  go  to  graduate  school.  Moreover,  he  has 
to  »)e  able  to  read  to  do  his  math,  and  he 
see*  no  future  In  reading. 

What  I  am  saying  Is  that  vocational  educa- 
tion is  absolutely  dependent  upon  general 
education,  and  that  for  at  least  half  of  our 
students  general  education  Is  dependent 
on  vocational  education.  They  must  never  be 
separated,   for  separation  damages  both. 

AN  ACTION  PBOGRAM  FOR  NOW 

I  know  that  the  general  curriculum  wUl 
take  time  to  kill,  for  we  must  have  a  sub- 
stitute for  It.  It  win  take  time  for  the  col- 
lege prep  and  vocational  education  curricula 
to  be  broadened  and  expanded  to  fill  the 
vacuum.  A*  we  proceed  with  the  broadening 
and  expanding,  let  us  Institute  a  program 
which  win  give  esch  student  a  salable  sklU: 
in  typing,  driving,  quantitative  analysis,  re- 
port writing,  translating,  machine  operation, 
or  any  of  a  thousand  more.  SUrt  this  In  the 
Junior  high  school.  Secondly,  let  us  make 
sure  that  the  sklU  Is  rcoIZy  salable  by  check- 
ing with  employers.  We  have  too  many  peo- 
ple who  have  taken  four  years  of  Spanish 
but  can't  even  ask  directions  In  Mexico  City. 
Thirdly,  let  us  set  up  placement  offices  in 
every  high  school,  not  Just  as  a  service  to 
our  students,  but  as  the  best  means  of  feed- 
back a*  to  our  successes  and  failures  for 
those  students  who  don't  go  to  college. 
Fourth  and  last,  let  us  move .  heaven  and 
tarth  to  close  that  third  exit  from  high 
school— the  exit  that  leads  to  unemployment, 
frustration  and  hatted. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

employees  need  to  travel  to  Bethesda  for 
training. 

The  idea — and  it  is  a  good  one — is  to 
provide  a  nucleus  of  training  at  the 
Institute  and  then  these  men  can  go  out 
and  handle  training  in  offices  around  the 
country. 

I  see  this  Institute  as  a  great  step  for- 
ward in  improving  our  postal  service. 

Participating  in  the  dedication  with 
General  O'Brien  and  myself  were:  the 
Honorable  Richard  J.  Murphy,  Assistant 
Postmaster  General  for  Personnel;  Di- 
rector Edmund  P.  Overend,  of  the  Postal 
Service  Institute;  the  Honorable  Tom 
Steed,  chairman  of  the  Hou.se  Post  Office 
Appropriations  Subcommittee,  and  Sen- 
ator A.  S.  Mike  Monroney,  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee. 

I  include  the  following  dedicatory  ad- 
dress by  Postmaster  General  O'Brien; 

ADDRESS   BT    POSTMASTER   GENERAL   O'BRIEN    AT 
POSTAL    SERVICE    iNSTrTUTE.    BETHESDA,    MD., 

Pebruart  27,  1968 


Postmsster    General    O'Brien    Dedicates 
New  Postal  Service  Institute 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or   NEW  TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  27,  1968 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  had  the 
honor  today  to  participate  in  the  formal 
dedication  of  the  new  Postal  Service 
Institute  located  at  7900  Wisconsin 
Avenue,  Bethesda,  Md. 

Postmaster  General  Lawrence  P. 
O'Brien  officiated  as  this  long-overdue 
facility  comes  into  being  in  our  postal 
service. 

We  have  been  making  great  strides  in 
automation  and  modernization  in  our 
postal  service.  As  we  are  constantly  re- 
minded, however,  the  fantastic  new  ma- 
chines, the  modem  physical  layouts  of 
our  post  ofiBces,  the  simplified  pro- 
cedures— all  these  and  others  are  only  as 
effective  as  the  men  who  run  them. 

What  we  need  in  the  postal  service 
today  is  coordinated  training  for  our  top 
management.  It  is  not  necessary— nor  is 
It  Intended— that  all  our  management 


I  am  very  pleased  to  Join  with  you  In  this 
Important  dedication. 

In  my  estimation,  one  of  the  most  satis- 
fying events  in  life  comes  when  we  can  see 
the  translation  of  a  hope  and  an  Idea  Into 
solid  reality. 

Therefore,  this  occasion  should  be  satis- 
fying to  many  here  today,  for  the  creation 
of  the  Postal  Service  Institute  reflecte  the 
thoughU,  the  hopes,  and  the  hard  work  of 
many  people. 

Certainly,  the  great  public  servants  who 
have  already  spoken  to  us,  Senator  Mike 
Monroney,  Senator  Daniel  Brewster.  Con- 
gressmen Tom  Steed  and  Tad  Dulskl,  to- 
gether with  their  colleagues,  have  con- 
stantly shown  a  keen  appreciation  of  our 
unique  training  needs,  needs  that  vrtll  now 
be  met  through  this  Institute. 

This  Institute  also  reflecte  a  recommenda- 
tion I  made  over  two  years  ago  upon  my 
return   from   a  survey   of   European   postal 
facilities.   At   that   time   I   was   deeply   im- 
pressed by  the  training  program  offered  lU 
employees  by   the  Dutch   Postal   Service.   I 
pointed  out  in  my  report  that  we  had  been 
derelict  in  employee  training  programs  for 
future  leaders  of  the  Post  Office  Department. 
My  own  period  of  training  for  the  posi- 
tion of  Postmaster  General  took  place  on  the 
Job.  so  to  speak.  There  were  many  days  when 
I  wished  there  were  some  place  I  could  turn 
for    a    quick    course    in    Postmastergeneral- 
Bhlp  But.  unfortunately,  there  was  no  place. 
And,  in  fact.  I  suppose  there  will  never  be^ 
such  a  coiu^e.  No  one  could  teach  it  but  a 
former  Postmaster  General,  and  after  serv- 
ing as  one  of  the  nation's  biggest  targets  for 
a  period  of  time,  no  former  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral would  have  the  energy,  or  lack  the  con- 
stricting scar  tissue  to  teach  such  a  course. 
During  my  period  of  on-the-job  training 
there  were  many  surprises  about  the  nature 
of  the  post  office  and  Its  problems. 

Perhaps  the  most  shocking  moment  of 
all  came  when  I  realized  that  the  Post  Office 
Department  was  not  an  office  at  all.  The  word 
"office"  makes  everyone  think  of  desks,  ajnd 
paper  shuffling,  and  inter-office  memoranda, 
and  organizational  charte  and  distance  from 
the  world  of  action  and  solid  accompllsh- 

I  found  that  the  word  "office"  is  completely 
misleading.  __        ^  , 

For  today  the  Post  Office  Department  Is 
an  industry.  Not  the  mimeograph  machine 
but  the  high  speed  letter  sorter  is  the  gov- 
erning symbol  of  our  activity. 

We  are,  in  fact,  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  important  industries  of  the  nation. 

Fortune  magazine  annually  publishes  a 
listing  of  the  greatest  business  firms  in  the 
land.  We  aren't  listed,  of  course,  but  our 
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"sales"  of  $5  billion  last  year  would  rank  us 
ahead  of  Texaco,  U.S.  Steel.  IBM,  Western 
Electric,  Gulf  Oil,  and  aU  of  America's  air- 
craft, chemical,  rubber,  agricultural,  steel 
and  machine  tool  corporations.  The  UB. 
Mall  Is  "big  business." 

If  we  consider  ourselves  a  utility  rather 
than  an  Industrial  firm,  there  is  but  one  with 
larger  operating  revenue.  American  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph. 

Thus,  we  are  an  "office"  in  words,  but  we 
are  an  industry  in  fact.  And  we  are  an  in- 
dustry that  is  increasingly  turning  to  mecha- 
nization and  modern  concepte  to  solve  our 
problems. 

We  are  now  involved  in  the  most  massive 
program  of  postal  construction  and  postal 
mechanization  and  research  In  the  history  of 
this  Department.  And,  again,  this  Is  a  direct 
reflection  of  the  support  accorded  us  by  con- 
cerned, conmiltted,  and  experienced  legis- 
lators, who  are  experU  In  postal  matters,  men 
such  as  the  outetandlng  Congressional  lead- 
ers with  \is  today. 

As  a  result  of  this  urgent  and  badly  needed 
mechanization  program,  the  mail  moving  and 
processing  equipment  flowing  Into  our  major 
post  offices  is  increasingly  complicated.  This 
equipment  will  change  old  habits  of  thought 
Just  as  it  is  increasing  the  speed  and  chang- 
ing the  flow  of  mail. 

Such  equipment  is  also  slowly  but  surely 
transforming  post  offices  into  communica- 
tion processing  factories,  postmasters  Into  In- 
dustrial managers,  supervisors  into  man- 
agerial  assistante. 

Another  look  at  the  FORTUNE  magazine 
survey  shows  that  we  rank  third  among  any 
industry  or  utility  in  the  number  of  our 
employees.  Only  AT&T,  virith  795.000  and 
General  Motors  with  735,000  exceed  the  num- 
ber of  postal  employees — and  not  by  much. 
Thus,  we  are  the  third  largest  civilian  em- 
ployer in  the  land. 

This  fact  of  the  postal  communications  In- 
dustry creates  three  responsibilities.  The 
first  of  these  Is  using  our  vast  army  of  work- 
ers in  the  most  effective  manner.  Work 
scheduling  stands  at  the  heart  of  effective 
use  of  manpower,  in  an  industry  such  as 
ours,  which  is  subject  to  wide  hourly,  dally, 
and  seasonal  variations  In  mall  volume.  For 
us  the  matching  of  manpower  assignment  to 
workload,  the  precise  balance  of  men  on  the 
Job  and  mall  In  the  post  office,  is  a  matter 
of  tens  of  millions  of  dollars.  If  a  super- 
visor schedules  too  many  men  for  the 
amount  of  mall  that  actually  flows  through 
the  poet  office,  money  is  wasted.  If  he  sched- 
ules too  few.  the  mall  is  delayed. 

The  teaching  of  work  scheduling  methods 
through  this  Institute  will,  I  have  no  doubt, 
produce  savings  that  will  more  than  pay  for 
the  entire  Institute  Itself.  As  a  result,  we 
'are  giving  high  priority  to  the  development 
of  the  necessary  course  materials. 

Still  another  important  responsibility  Ues 
In  the  area  of  relations  between  employee 
and  pKJstal  management. 

As  of  now.  many  of  our  managers — our 
postmasters  and  their  staffs  and  supervi- 
sors— are  disadvantaged  compared  with  pri- 
vate industrial  managers  because  of  a  lack 
of  training  and  experience  In  the  collective 
bargaining  process. 

This  Institute  will  help  us  rectify  this 
serious  omission  in  our  Inventory  or  mana- 
gerial skills. 

The  third  responrlbllity  involves  use  of 
this  Institute  to  eradicate  one  of  the  major 
faulU  of  the  postal  service — lack  of  a  real 
career  ladder  for  our  employees.  The  creation 
of  this  Institute  bears  quite  directly  on  our 
hopes  to  provide  greater  opportunities  for  all 
our  employees.  As  new  methods  of  mall  proc- 
essing are  introduced,  as  new  machines  are 
invented,  as  old  and  tired  ways  decline  be- 
fore the  dynamism  of  the  many  creative 
minds  in  our  Bureau  of  Research  and  En- 
gineering, we  snticlpate  that  the  Institute 
will  play  a  major  role  In  the  necessary  train- 
ing process. 
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In  lt«  initial  period  of  growth  the  Inatltut* 
win  concern  Itself  with  Improvng  manage- 
ment, because  the  introduction  of  so  many 
new  concepts  and  new  Instruments  has 
placed  a  heavy  burden  upon  management, 
and  certainly  because  experience  has  shown 
that  a  dollar  spent  on  Improving  manage- 
ment skills  quite  often  yields  enormous  div- 
idends in  terms  of  better  service  and  more 
efficient  operations.  Among  the  specific 
course  areas  to  be  covered  In  the  first  year 
are  safety  management,  postal  engineering, 
maintenance  management,  and  traffic  man- 
agement and  materials  handling. 

We  look  forward  to  moving  rapidly  toward 
achieving  the  full  potential  of  the  Postal 
Service  Institute. 

By  1972.  we  anticipate  a  modem  facility 
which  win  share  space  with  out  new  Bureau 
of  Research  and  Engineering  In  which  en- 
gineers and  operations  specialists  can  engage 
In  continuous  consultation  on  postal  prob- 
lems. 

We  anticipate  that  the  Institute  will  pro- 
vide the  means  by  which  models  of  advanced 
processing  machinery  may  be  rigorously 
tested  under  laboratory  conditions. 

Further,  though  the  Institute  will  not  en- 
gage m  ta^ga  education,  It  will  be  the  center 
of  a  network  of  extension  courses  radiating 
throughout  the  nation. 

Already  the  Postal  Service  Institute  has 
arranged  with  the  University  of  Oklahoma 
for  a  series  of  seminars  at  Norman.  Okla- 
homa. These  seminars  are  designed  to  provide 
postmasters  with  expert  training  in  the  fleld 
of  labor  relations.  The  Postal  Service  expects 
to  gain  much  through  this  cooperative  ar- 
rangement with  the  University  of  Oklahoma, 
an  arrangement  which.  I  might  add.  reflects 
the  keen  interest  of  Senator  Monroney  and 
of  Congressman  Steed. 

And.  flnaUy.  the  Institute  will  act  as  a 
form  of  seedbed.  Either  through  study  here 
or  through  extension  courses,  thousands  of 
men  and  women  will  gain  new  Insight  Into 
postal  problems  and  the  solutions  for  those 
problems.  When  they  return  to  their  local 
post  offices,  they  will.  In  turn,  organize 
courses  and  teach  locally  what  they  have 
learned  at  PSI.  and  thus  become  a  source 
of  Ideas  and  motivation  for  their  fellow 
employees. 

My  friends,  this  Is  an  act  of  extraordinary 
creation.  For  a  school  provides  the  best  of  the 
past  to  mold  the  present  and  Influence  the 
future.  A  school  reflects  the  best  effort  of 
one  generation  for  succeeding  generations.  A 
school  Is  a  brilliant  violation  of  the  laws  of 
geometry — through  the  chemistry  of  learning 
we  discover  that  the  totality  of  a  school's  In- 
fluence Is  far  greater  than  the  sxim  of  Its 
parts. 


Mexico  Honors  Thomas  C.  Mann 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

OF   TBXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  27.  1968 
Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly, on  February  23.  to  be  exact,  the  Hon- 
orable Thomas  C.  Mann,  was  recognized 
and  honored  by  the  Mexican  Oovem- 
ment  which  awarded  him  the  Aztec  Eagle 
decoration,  one  of  Mexico's  highest 
awards. 

Of  course.  Thomas  Mann  thoroughly 
deserved  this  high  honor,  for  he  has  had 
a  most  Illustrious  and  successful  career 
as  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Mexico,  then 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic 
Affairs.  He  is  respected  and  loved  in 
Mexico,  where  his  merits  were  quickly 
recognized. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  pleasure  in  placing 
into  the  Record  the  remarks  made  by 
His  Excellency  Hugo  B.  Margaln.  Am- 
bassador of  Mexico  to  the  United  States, 
on  this  great  occasion  and  also  the  re- 
marks by  Thomas  C.  Mann : 

RCMAMCa  BT  His  EXCEIXENCT.  Hoco  B.  Mab- 
OAIN.  AMBASSADOB  or  Mexico ,  ON  THE  OCCA- 
SION OP  Bestowing  the  Aztec  Eaclb  Deco- 
ration    ON     THE     HONOkABUE     THOMAS     C. 

Mann,  at  the  Mexican  Embassy.  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  FEBBtJABT  23.  1968 
Ladles  and  Gentlemen: 
When  President  Johnson  went  to  Mexico 
on  April.  1966.  to  present  the  statue  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  President  Diaz  Ordaz  gave 
a  formal  dinner  at  Los  Plnos,  the  Presiden- 
tial residence  In  Chapultepec  to  the  distin- 
guished United  States  Delegation.  On  that 
occasion.  President  Diaz  Ordaz  said,  more  or 
less  these  words  among  other  things:  "The 
people  of  Mexico  will  never  forget  the  names 
of  two  United  States  public  officials,  who  al- 
ways tried  to  support  the  Mexican  aspira- 
tions based  on  Justice:  Senate  Majority 
Leader  Mike  Mansfield  and  the  Honorable 
Ambassador  Thomas  C.   Mann." 

President  Diaz  Ordaz  came  to  Washington 
for  a  State  Visit  during  October  of  last  year. 
As  everybody  knows,  this  visit  was  an  out- 
standing success  and  a  further  proof  of  our 
good  political  relations.  At  the  White  House, 
In  one  of  the  most  moving  ceremonies:  the 
signature  of  the  final  legal  document  relat- 
ing to  the  return  of  El  Chamlzal  to  Mexico, 
I  remember  President  Johnson,  President 
Diaz  Ordaz.  Secretary  Rusk  and  Secretary 
CarrlUo  Flores  In  front  of  an  Important 
group  of  officials  and  guests,  among  whom 
was  Mr.  Thomas  Mann.  President  Diaz 
Ordaz.  through  Secretary  Carrlllo  Flores  an- 
nounced ( precisely  In  the  moments  In  which 
we  were  to  legally  receive  this  strip  of  land) . 
that  the  Mexican  Government  would  bestow 
the  Aztec  Eagle  decoration  on  Mr.  Mann.  In 
that  particular  moment  I  was  near  Mr. 
Mann,  and  I  congratulated  him  and  said. 
"Mr  Mann:  Allow  me  to  be  the  first  friend 
to  congratulate  you  with  a  Mexican  abrazo." 
And  now.  we  are  very  pleased  to  be  here,  at 
the  Mexican  Embassy,  and  It  Is  a  special 
honor  for  me  to  present.  In  the  name  of  the 
Mexican  Government,  this  decoration  to  Mr. 
Mann. 

At  this  time.  I  am  going  to  read  a  special 
message  of  President  Gustavo  Diaz  Ordaz  to 
Mr.  Mann: 

•Mt  Dear  Friend:  The  Impression  left  In 
my  mind  by  your  dedicated  efforts  to  over- 
come the  many  difficulties  which  had  to  be 
solved  In  the  Juridical  settlement  of  The 
Chamlzal  problem,  after  the  agreement  In 
principle  by  Presidents  Adolfo  L6pez  Mateos 
and  John  F.  Kennedy.  Is  unforgettable. 

"I  remember  the  continuous  going  and' 
coming  of  the  then  Ambassador  Mann  from 
our  Capital  city  to  the  cities  of  El  Paso  and 
Washington,  to  convince  persons,  and  sur- 
mount obstacles.  In  a  situation  which,  I 
Imagine,  was  a  very  difficult  task,  because  It 
was  your  own  countrymen  from  the  State  of 
Texas  who  were  concerned  with  It. 

•'It  is  now  very  gratifying  to  be  able  to 
attest  to  you  the  appreciation  of  the  people 
and  of  the  Government  of  Mexico  for  your 
efforts,  which  contributed  so  greatly  toward 
a  solution  of  the  old  Chamlzal  problem,  a 
solution  which  was  finally  reached,  In  which 
reason  and  Justice  shine. 

"This  sentiment  takes  form  In  the  decora- 
Uon  of  the  Mexican  Order  of  the  Aztec 
Eagle  that  on  this  day.  the  23rd  of  February, 
1968  win  be  bestowed  upon  you  by  our  Am- 
bassador Hugo  B.  Margaln,  and  It  receives 
expression  In  these  lines,  which  also  convey 
to  you  and  your  family,  my  best  wishes  for 
your  happiness  and  my  affectionate  and  sin- 
cere greetings. 

"Gustavo  Diaz  Orsaz." 


February  27,  1968 


Very  briefly  I  am  going  to  refer  to  Mr. 
Mann  as  a  public  servant.  He  studied  Law 
at  Baylor  University.  In  Texas,  and  he  Is  an 
expert  In  inter-Amerlcan  political  and  eco- 
nomic affairs.  He  directed  a  major  part  of 
the  United  States'  economic  warfare  effort  In 
Latin  America,  during  World  War  II.  He  dealt 
with  both,  political  and  petroletim  matters 
during  his  assignment  to  Venezuela,  as  Am- 
bassador (1947-1950). 

During  1963-54.  he  was  Deputy  Chief  of 
Mission  at  Athens,  and  he  then,  had  the  op- 
portunity to  become  acquainted  with  Euro- 
pean economic  and  social  problems. 

In  1967  he  was  called  upon  to  serve  as 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs. 

We  all  remember  President  Kubltschek  of 
Brazil  who  In  1958  proposed  "Operation  Pan 
America"  as  a  cure  for  the  ills  that  afflicted 
Latin  American  areas,  specifically  economic 
and  social  Issues.  It  was  In  this  troubled 
period  that  Mr.  Mann,  as  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Economic  Affairs,  made  three  of 
his  most  remarkable  contributions  to  Inter- 
Amerlcan  relations. 

Although  the  Idea  of  an  Inter-Amerlcan 
Bank  had  been  urged  for  almost  sixty  years 
by  the  Latin  American  Republics.  It  had  been 
strongly  opposed  by  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Mann  had  the  wisdom  to  see  the  advantage 
of,  and  the  courage  to  advocate  and  accom- 
plish, a  change  in  the  United  States  position. 
There  Is  no  question  about  that  under  his 
leadership,  the  framework  for  the  Inter- 
Amerlcan  Development  Bank  was  developed, 
and  acceptance  of  the  proposal  within  the 
United  States  Government  was  obtained. 
The  Bank  was  established  on  April  8.  1959. 
and  now  has  a  capitalization  of  six  billion 
dollars. 

Latin  Americans.  I  am  sure,  appreciate  Mr. 
Mann's  efforts  to  help  stabilize  the  price  of 
coffee,  which  Is  an  important  export  com- 
modity for  fourteen  of  their  coimtrles.  In 
1958.  he  organized  the  Coffee  Study  Group 
which  led  to  the  United  Nations'  Negotiating 
Conference  In  1962.  and  the  International 
Coffee  Agreement  of  August  1963. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress,  as  we  all  know, 
has  Its  origin  In  the  Act  of  Bogota.  Great 
measure  of  the  credit  In  this  achievement 
must  go  to  Mr.  Mann's  efforts.  According  to 
my  recollection,  he  returned  from  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Committee  of  Twenty  One.  at 
Buenos  Aires,  in  the  Spring  of  1959.  con- 
vinced that  the  United  States  had  to  do  lar 
more  than  It  was  then  doing,  if  Latin  Amer- 
ica were  to  achieve  economic  and  social 
progress. 

Mr.  Mann's  profKJsed  program  was  accepted 
and  outlined  In  President  Eisenhowers 
speech  at  Newport.  Rhode  Island,  on  July 
11.  1960.  He  proposed  that  the  Initial  fund 
for  the  program  be  five  hundred  million 
dollars,  and  this  was  authorized  by  Congress 
before  the  American  Republics  gathered  at 
Bogota.  In  September.  1960,  to  draft  the  Act 
of  BogoU  and  give  it  final  approval.  It  was 
with  these  five  hundred  million  dollars  that 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  was  launched  in 
1961. 

On  August  29,  1963,  Mr.  Mann,  as  United 
States  Ambassador  to  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment, after  patient,  persistent,  negotiations 
signed  the  Chamlzal  Convention.  He  was 
Ambassador  to  Mexico  during  President  Ken- 
nedys  unforgettable  visit.  President  Kennedy 
wired  Mr.  Mann,  after  his  departure  from  my 
country  on  July  1.  1962:  "I  congratulate  you 
not  only  for  the  splendid  Job  on  this  visit. 
but  for  bringing  our  relations  with  Mexico 
to  a  point  where  a  successful  visit  was  pos- 
sible". Due  to  his  exceptional  accomplish- 
ments In  Latin  America  as  a  whole,  and  In 
Mexico  In  particular.  President  Johnson.  In 
1963,  appointed  Mr.  Mann  not  only  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State,  but  United  States  Co- 
ordinator of  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  and 
Special  AsslsUnt  to  the  President,  as  well. 
In  December,  1963.  President  Johnson  said: 
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"We  expect  to  speak  with  one  voice  on  all 
matters  affecting  this  Hemisphere.  Mr.  Mann, 
with  the  support  ot  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  President,  will  be  that  voice." 

As  a  lawyer  Mr.  Mann  has  a  permanent 
vocation:  to  devote  his  life  to  Justice;  as  a 
public  servant,  he  exemplifies  integrity.  That 
is  why  m  the  performance  of  his  difficult 
tasks,  he  secured  the  respect  and  the  ap- 
preciation of  the  Latin  American  people.  It  Is 
an  honor  for  me— on  this  occasion— In  the 
name  of  President  Diaz  Ordaz,  to  present  the 
Aztec  Eagle  to  tht  Honorable  Thomas  C. 
Mann. 
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REMARKS  BT  THOMAS  C.  MANN,  ON  THE  OC- 
CASION OP  RECEIVING  THE  AZTEC  EACLE  DEC- 
ORA-nON  AT  THE  MEXICAN  EMBASSY,  WASH- 
INGTON, D.C.,  FEBRUARY  23,  1968 
Mr.  Ambassador,  distinguished  guests  and 
friends: 

I  am  deeply  grateful  to  you,  Mr.  Ambas- 
sador, for  your  hospitality  and  kind  words 
and  to  the  Government  and  people  of  Mexico 
on  this  occasion.  In  a  very  real  sense,  this 
gathering  does  honor  to  all  those  who  worked 
with  faith  and  courage  to  find  a  Just  solu- 
tion to  a  boundary  problem  which  had  been 
a  source  of  friction  and  misunderstanding 
between  our  countries  since  the  time  of 
Lincoln  and  Juarez. 

Much  more  than  a  tract  of  land  was  in- 
volved. At  stake  was  whether  it  Is  possible 
for  neighbors  to  demonstrate  once  more  that 
they  can  respect  and  carry  out  the  terms  of 
an  arbitration  award  based  on  solemn 
treaties. 

In  a  larger  sense,  the  central  Issue  was 
whether  our  two  nations  could  find  a  way  to 
resolve  their  differences  by  law  Instead  of 
force.  It  Is  often  said  that  we  live  today  In 
a  contract  society.  If  this  Is  true— and  I 
believe  It  is— the  ability  of  nations  to  build 
a  peaceful  world  community  depends,  to  a 
very  considerable  extent,  on  their  willingness 
to  resolve  differences  by  a  process  of  give 
and  take,  to  contract  terms  of  settlement, 
and  to  honor  their  contracts  once  they  are 
made.  This  Is  but  another  way  of  saying  what 
Juarez  said  much  better  a  huhdred  years 
ago-  "Respect  for  the  rights  of  others  Is 
peace."  I  hope  that  respect,  fair  play  and 
justice  will  always  be  the  norm  which  gov- 
erns relations  between  our  two  lands. 

Earlier  I  referred  to  others  who  worked 
for  a  settlement  of  the  Chamlzal;  and  I  used 
the  phrase  "faith  and  courage"  because  there 
was  no  lack  of  advice  that  settlement  was 
not  only  Impossible  to  achieve  but  Impru- 
dent and  risky  even  to  consider  and  discuss. 
It  will  not  be  possible  to  mention  all  of 
those  who  contributed  to  the  settlement  of 
the  Chamlzal  boundary.  It  was  in  reality  a 
collective  effort  in  which  many  participated. 
But,  with  your  Indulgence,  I  shall  mention 
only  a  few,  Americans  and  Mexicans  alike, 
without  whom  no  agreement  would  have 
been  possible. 

Presidents  Kennedy  and  Lopez  Mateos,  of 
course,  recognized  the  nature  of  the  prob- 
lem and  instructed  their  staffs  to  work  out 
the  details  of  a  solution.  Without  this,  seri- 
ous negotiations  could  not  have  been  under- 
taken and  when  completed,  could  not  have 
been  approved. 

Vice  President  (now  President)  Johnson, 
whose  affection  for  the  Interest  In  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Mexican  nation  Is  weU  known. 
His  guidance,  support  and  wise  counsel  in 
the  early  difficult  days  of  the  negotiations 
earned  for  him  the  respect  and  admiration 
of  the  American  Embassy  team.  Everything 
that  has  transpired  since  then  has  added  to 
my  personal  respect  and  friendship  for  this 
man  and  his  lovely  Lady  who  are  bearing  the 
awesome  burdens  of  ultimate  responsibility 
during  difficult  and  perilous  times  for  our 
country  with  cool  courage,  wisdom  and  un- 
devlatlng  attachment  to  principle. 
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I  am.  of  course,  not  familiar  with  all  those 
In  Mexico  who  helped  to  make  a  settlement 
possible.  But  I  do  know  that  Lie.  Gustavo 
Diaz  Ordaz.  first  as  Minister  of  Interior  and 
later  as  President  of  Mexico,  and  Lie.  Antonio 
Carrlllo  Flores.  then  Ambassador  of  Mexico 
in  Washington  and  now  Foreign  Minister, 
played  key  roles.  Moreover,  their  record  of 
distinguished  service  to  their  country  and 
to  the  hemisphere  on  so  many  occasions  has 
earned  for  them  the  respect  and  admiration 
of  their  many  loyal  friends.  I  count  myself 
in  their  number. 

And.  of  course.  Senator  (then  Foreign 
Minister)  Manuel  Tello  and  Ambassador 
Vicente  Sanchez  Gavito  were  the  principal 
negotiators  for  Mexico.  Without  their  tact, 
professional  skill,  dedication  to  principle  and 
their  discretion  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how 
the  centurv-old  problem  could  have  been  re- 
solved. Now  that  I  am  no  longer  in  govern- 
ment perhaps  It  is  appropriate  for  me  to  say. 
concerning  Mr.  Tello.  that  he  not  only  repre- 
sented his  country  with  dignity  and  skill 
throughout  his  long  and  fruitful  career  but 
he  enlightened  all  those  who  had  the  pleasure 
and  the  privilege  of  knowing  him. 

Governor  Connally.  Senators  Yarborough 
and  Tower  and  several  distinguished  leaders 
of  the  press  in  Texas  provided  leadership 
which  was  vital  to  an  understanding  of  the 
problem  In  my  own  State. 

The  leaders  of  both  parties  in  the  Congress, 
Senators  Mansfield  and  Dirksen  were,  vrtth 
many  of  their  colleagues,  responsible  for 
Senate  consent  to  the  agreement  reached. 

"The  citizens,  officials  and  representatives 
of  El  Paso,  and  especially  my  old  friend,  Sam 
Young,  gave  wise  counsel  concerning  aspects 
of  the  negotiations  which  affected  their  city. 
Their  understanding  and  support  came  early 
m  the  negotiations  and  sustained  them. 

The  two  Commissioners.  Ing.  David  Herrera 
Jordan  and  Joe  Frledkln,  played  a  vital  role, 
not  only  in  advising  their  governments  vfltu 
extraordinary  ability  and  common  sense  on 
policy,  but  In  finding  solutions  to  the  myriad 
technical  problems  inherent  in  the  negotia- 
tions. 

Prominent  Americans  resident  In  Mexico 
City  and.  of  course.  Individual  Mexicans  In 
the  private  sector,  also  encouraged  and  sup- 
ported the  negotiations  from  the  beginning. 
Some  of  them  are  here  tonight. 

And.  last  but  not  least,  Robert  Sayre  of  the 
Department  of  State  and  Frank  Ortiz,  Wil- 
liam Pryce  and  James  Johnston  of  the  Em- 
bassy staff,  worked  with  patience,  skill  and 
dedication  for  many  long  months  under  the 
direction  of  our  Secretary  of  State,  Dean 
Rusk.  Mr.  Ortiz,  who  is  now  posted  in  Lima 
and  cannot  be  here  tonight,  was  one  of  the 
principal  negotiators. 

This  honor,  then,  belongs  to  all  of  my 
countrymen  who  worked  quietly  and  dis- 
creetly to  demonstrate  that,  when  there  are 
men  of  good  will  on  both  sides,  solutions 
can  be  found  to  problems  no  matter  how 
difficult  and  old  they  may  be  and  regardless 
of  how  seemingly  charged  they  are  with 
prejudice  and  emotion. 

Finally,  Mr.  Ambassador,  I  think  you  know 
that  I  was  one  of  those  fortunate  enough 
to  be  born  and  reared  In  a  place  where  two 
great  cultures  meet.  For  those  Americans  who 
early  In  life  came  Into  daily,  intimate  con- 
tact with  the  Mexican  people  and  their 
descendants — and  who  learned  at  first  hand 
of  their  loyalty  to  friends,  their  love  of  all 
that  is  beautiful  In  nature,  art  and  music, 
their  love  of  family  and  pride  In  country, 
their  capacity  for  valor  and  sacrifice — cere- 
monies of  this  kind  have  a  very  special 
meaning  and  a  very  special  value. 

Nancy,  too,  has  a  very  special  place  In  her 
heart  for  Mexico.  We  both  thank  you  and  our 
hostess,  Mrs.  Margaln,  and  we  both  extend  to 
you  our  warmest  best  wishes  for  the  Mexican 
nation.  Its  government  and  its  people. 
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Joe  Myers:  Retired  Atiociate  Editor  of 
the  Dayton  (Ohio)  Journal  Herald 
and  Former  President  of  the  Board  of 
the  Dayton-Montgomery  County  Pub- 
lic Library 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 

OP   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  27,  1968 
Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  on 
this  occasion  to  honor  the  memory  of  one 
of  the  distinguished  journalists  in  my 
district,  the  late  Dr.  Joseph  Myers. 

Dr.  Myers,  or  Joe,  as  he  preferred  to 
be  called,  died  on  February  17  at  the  age 
of  72.  Prior  to  tiis  retirement,  he  was  the 
associate  editor  of  the  Journal  Herald  in 
Dayton.  Ohio. 

He  was  an  eloquent,  honest,  humble 
figure,  unprepossessing  and  informed. 
Above  all,  he  was  a  Christian  and  his  life, 
both  as  a  journalist  and  an  ordained 
minister,  mirrored  this  exemplary  fact. 
Joe  shunned  the  limelight  and  very 
probably  would  be  chagrined  to  see  him- 
self the  subject  of  my  remarks  here  to- 
day. 

His  record  speaks  for  itself.  His  pass- 
ing saddens  those  of  us  who  were  privl- 
ledged  to  know  him,  a  man  who  was  de- 
voted to  the  betterment  of  his  fellow  man 
and  his  community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  herewith  an  edi- 
torial written  by  Mr.  Glenn  Thompson, 
editor  of  the  Journal  Herald,  and  obit- 
uaries appearing  in  both  the  Journal 
Herald  and  the  Dayton  Daily  News: 
[From  the  Dayton   (Ohio)    Journal  Herald. 
Feb. 17. 19681 
Joe   Mters,   Great   Man 
Dayton  lost  one  of  its  great  men  yesterday 
with  the  death  of  Joseph  Myers. 

Joe  burned  with  zeal  for  what  was  good 
and  good  for  Dayton.  He  burned  with  wrath 
against  what  wasn't. 

He  never  made  a  great  deal  of  money  nor 
held  the  topmost  place  in  either  of  his  two 
professions,  newspaperlng  or  the  ministry, 
perhaps  because  of  the  Intensity  of  his  con- 
cerns, but  few  people  have  served  this  com- 
munity better  In  our  time. 

The  Journal  Herald  knew  him.  of  course, 
as  reporter,  editorial  writer  and  then  associ- 
ate editor.  It  Is  not  family  pride  that  leads  us 
to  speak  so  highly  of  him  now  but  it  was  our 
years  of  acquaintance  that  led  us  to  our 
knowledge  of  his  fineness  and  to  o\ir  great 
affection. 

He  loved  clean  government,  tolerance,  new 
ideas,  progress  and  books.  And  don't  you 
go  suppressing  any  book,  even  naughty  ones. 
His  greatest  wrath— and  there  were  some 
great  ones  which  were  easily  stirred— wm  for 
any  phony.  He  found  a  great  deal  more  good 
than  bad  in  the  men  he  knew,  however.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  so  loved  his  fellow  humans 
he  had  a  hard  time  believing  any  of  them 
were  bad.  He  spent  his  life  searching  out 
their  good  efforts  which  he  felt  needed  sup- 
port and  bad  ones  that  needed  exposure. 

The  tovm  has  missed  him  In  his  retirement 
and  m  his  recent  uncertain  health.  It  should 
mourn  grievously  for  his  passing. 

(From  the  Dayton  (Ohio)  Journal  Herald, 

Feb.  17,  1968] 

Joe  Myers  Dies;  Retired  JH  Editor 

Joseph  Mvers,  retired   associate  editor  of 

the   Journal"   Herald   and   president   of   the 
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Board  of  the  Dayton-Montgomery  County 
Public  Ubr*ry  until  early  this  year,  died 
yeeterday  at  Good  Samaritan  hospital.  He 
was  72. 

Dr.  Ifyera  wrote  editorials  for  the  Journal 
Herald  fuU  time  before  his  retirement.  As  an 
ordained  minister  be  frequently  took  time 
out  from  his  newspaper  work  to  supply  a  pul- 
pit on  Sunday.  He  had  been  ill  off  and  on 
for  several  years  with  a  heart  condition. 

He  was  a  native  of  Lafayette.  Ind..  and  a 
graduate  (Phi  Beta  Kappa)  of  Wabash  Col- 
lege, CrawfordsvlUe,  Ind.  He  earned  hU  Bach- 
elor of  Divinity  degree  at  College  of  the  Bible. 
Lexington,  Ky..  and  later  was  awarded  the 
honorary  degree.  Doctor  of  Literature,  by  Cul- 
ver Stockton  College,  Canton.  Mo. 

"Dayton  ought  to  build  a  monument  to 
Joe  Myers  as  one  of  Its  great  men  In  our 
time,"  said  Olenn  Thompson,  editor  of  the 
Journal  Herald.  "Our  society  is  crazy  to  think 
only  of  generals  or  politicians  as  worth 
statues. 

■Joe  was  in  there  every  day  for  40  years 
looking  for  what  was  good  and  fair,  and 
would  help  Dayton,  He  found  a  lot  of  them 
and  he  gave  them  all  a  hand.  When  be  found 
one  that  wasn't,  we  all  ran  for  cover. 

"P«rhap«  there  Is  somebody  somewhere 
who  Has  been  on  the  side  of  right  and  good 
more  often,  and  as  beloved  in  doing  it,  but 
I  never  laid  eyee  on  blm." 

Dr.  Myers  had  been  a  member  of  the  li- 
brary board  since  1954  and  had  been  Its 
president  for  three  years  until  Jan.  17. 

William  Chait,  director  of  the  library  and 
a  long-time  friend,  said,  "Of  all  the  people  I 
have  known,  he  is  the  one  I  would  most  truly 
describe  as  a  saint.  He  had  a  positive  ani- 
tude  toward  people  and  good  faltb  in  people. 
He  disagreed  with  people  but  he  understood 
them.  He  was  positive." 

Dr  Myers  began  his  newspaper  career  as  a 
reporter  with  the  Kansas  City  Poet  in  IMl. 
He  was  literary  editor  and  reporter  for  the 
IndlanapolU  News  from  1921  to  1926.  return- 
ing to  Kansas  City.  Mo  ,  where  he  edited  The 
Christian  and  held  a  position  as  associate 
minister  of  the  Llnwood  Boulevard  Christian 
church  from  1926  to  1935. 

He  held  a  position  as  associate  secretary 
of  the  emergency  peace  campaign  of  the 
American  Friends  Service  conmilttee  in  Phil- 
adelphia In  1936  before  Joining  the  Dayton 
Herald  later  the  same  year. 

Dr  Myers  left  the  Herald  in  1941  to  be- 
come director  of  public  relations  for  the 
Dayton  Community  Cheat,  returning  as  an 
editorial  writer  in  1944. 

At  the  time  of  his  retirement.  Dr.  Myers 
described  his  nearly  28  years  in  Dayton  as 
the  happiest  and  most  useful  in  his  life. 

"I  expect  to  make  Dayton  my  home  as  long 
as  I  live  because  I  can't  think  of  a  more  In- 
teresting and  challenging  community  to  live 
in  and  to  serve,  as  I  may  be  able.  In  my 
retirement." 

Dr.  Myers  lived  with  his  wife,  DeLyle,  at 
2435  Rugby  road. 

Besides  Mrs.  Myers,  survivors  Include  two 
daughters.  Mrs.  Madeleine  SchoLhoff,  of 
Summit,  N.J.,  Mrs.  DeLyle  (Skip)  Soper.  of 
Short  Hills,  N  J.;  and  Ave  grandchildren. 

Memorial  services  will  be  held  at  1  p  m. 
Monday  at  the  Whltmer  Brothers  funeral 
home.  The  family  asks  that  in  lieu  of  flowers 


contributions  may  be  made  to  the  Dwlght 
Toung  Scholarship  fund,  o/o  The  Journal 
Herald. 

(Prom  the  Dayton  (Ohio)  Dally  News, 
Feb.  16.  1968) 
JosBPH  Mtkes,  Journalist.  Dns — Foaicm 
JousNAL  HntALO  EorroB 
Joseph   "Joe"   Myers,   long-time   associate 
editor  of  The  Journal   Herald  and  interim 
pastor  all  over  the  Mlamt  Valley,  died  this 
morning  at  Good  Samaritan  hospital. 
He  was  72  years  old. 

The  Lafayette,  Ind.,  native  graduated 
Wabash  College  in  1918,  and  began  his  news- 
paper career  three  years  later  at  the  Kansas 
City  Poet. 

He  also  earned  a  Bachelor  of  Divinity  de- 
gree at  College  of  the  Bible  in  Lexington,  Ky., 
and  constantly  combined  the  ministry  with 
his  newspaper  work. 

He  would  write  editorials  all  week  long, 
then  preach  from  the  pulpit  on  Sunday. 

Myers  Joined  the  Dayton  Herald  In  1936 
as  an  editorial  writer. 

Joe  Myers  "was  tops  at  the  quick  repartee, 
and  he  spoke  out  with  the  forthrightness  of 
a  true  redhead, '  recalled  R.  Marshall  Stross, 
who  knew  Myers  for  27  years  on  the  Journal 
and  who  now  Is  press  relations  director  for 
the  Lutheran  Church  In  America. 

"He  was  always  boasting  that  his  wife, 
DeLyle,  was  the  best  chicken  cook  in  the 
world — and  never  hesitated  to  Invite  you  out 
to  his  home  to  prove  It." 

Myers  was  a  student  of  the  government  he 
wrote  about,  and  always  reported  with  the 
depth  his  academic  homework  gave  him. 

"I  remember  how  he  changed  his  profes- 
sional name  from  Joseph  to  Joe."  Stross  said. 
"It  was  right  after  the  Journal  and  the  Her- 
ald merged. 

"Deke  (Dwlght)  Young  assigned  him  a  col- 
umn in  the  new  paper  with  these  words: 
'Your  writing  is  so  erudite,  so  articulate,  so 
thoroughly  backgrounded — let's  sign  the  col- 
umn Joe  to  give  It  some  informality!" 

The  veteran  newsman's  ministry  was  as 
Important  to  him  as  his  writing. 

Myers  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Mrs.  DeLyle 
Pox  Myers.  2435  Rugby:  Madeleine  Schulhoff, 
a  daughter,  of  Summit,  N  J.:  DeLyle  (Skip) 
Soper,  a  daughter,  of  Short  Hills.  N.J.:  and 
Qve  grandchildren. 

Memorial  services  will  be  held  at  1  p.m. 
Monday  at  Whltmer  Bros.  The  family  re- 
quests that  no  flowers  be  sent.  In  lieu  of 
flowers,  contributions  may  be  made  to  the 
Dwlght  Young  Scholarship  Fund.  C/ o  The 
Journal  Herald. 


nedy,  of  West  Orange,  N  J.  While  all  will 

not  agree  with  Mr.  Kennedy's  viewpoint, 

I  know  they  will  be  as  edlfled  as  I  was 

by  his  remark  "this  Is  the  price  of  being 

an  American — it  Is  worth  It."  His  letter 

follows  in  full: 

West  Orancb,  N,J. 

Hon.  Joseph  Minish, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Minish:  Please  do 
everything  in  your  power  to  implement  the 
programs  sought  by  President  Johnson  In  his 
State  of  the  Union  message.  Particularly, 
support  and  expedite  the  passage  of  the  in- 
come surtax.  Pressures  are  upward  from 
West  Orange.  Essex  County  and  Trenton  for 
more  revenue.  This  is  the  price  of  being  an 
American— it  is  worth  it.  All  the  social  legis- 
lation must  flow  from  a  sound  economy  and 
the  surtax  la  the  keystone  to  its  subsequent 
soundness. 

Sincerely, 

John  R.  Kennedy. 


Tbit  Is  the  Price  of  Being  an  Americao — 
It  U  Worth  It 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

or  new  jerset 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  27.  1968 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  share  with  our  colleagues  a  letter 
received  by  me  from  Mr.  John  R.  Ken- 


Urban  Housing 


HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

or    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  27.  1968 

Mr.  mWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  light  of 
the  President's  recent  proposal  for  6  mil- 
lion additional  housing  units  and  his  ef- 
forts to  encourage  the  active  involvement 
of  private  enterprise  in  this  program.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
advise  my  colleagues  of  the  ambitious 
steps  taken  by  the  Clairol  Corp.  of  Stam- 
ford. Conn. 

Through  the  efforts  of  Clairol,  a  sub- 
sidiary of  Bristol-Myers,  an  Imaginative 
breakthrough  in  the  field  of  urban  hous- 
ing has  been  created.  Early  this  month 
a  $22,000  grant  was  awarded  by  the  com- 
pany to  the  New  Hope  Corp..  a  church- 
sponsored  nonprofit  Negro  housing  co- 
operative in  Stamford.  The  grant  will  be 
used  to  help  acquire  a  53.000-square-foot 
site  in  downtown  Stamford  on  which  New- 
Hope  win  build  a  90-imit  apartment 
house  for  low-income  families. 

As  a  member  of  the  board  of  the  New- 
Hope  Corp..  I  was  especially  pleased  at 
Clalrol's  generosity,  which  will  enable 
one  group  of  low-income  families  to  take 
advantage  of  Federal  assistance  hereto- 
fore beyond  their  reach  because  they 
happen  to  live  in  a  high-cost  urban  cen- 
ter. New  Hope  is  an  outstanding  example 
of  what  determined  people  can  do  to 
help  themselves  if  the  community,  gov- 
ernment, and  private  enterprise  will  just 
give  them  a  chance. 

I  am  hopeful  that  other  companies  will 
follow  Clalrol's  lead  in  Stamford  and  the 
rest  of  the  Nation. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— TVed/iesrfai^,  February  28,  1968 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon.  What  heavy  burdens  from  our  bosoms  Stands  forth  in  sunny  outline,  brave  and 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  Q.  Latch,  take.  clear! 

D.D..  offered  the  following  prayer:  What  parched  grounds  refresh,  as  with  We  kneel,  how  weak!  We  rise,  how  full 

a  shower '  ^^  power ! 

J^^'^^^^^r^Vi^^i^luelkort    we  kneel.  andaU  around  us  seems  to  Why.  therefore   should  we  do  ourselves 

jjQyj.  lower;  tins  wrong, 

Spent  in  Thy  presence  will  avail  to  make !     We  rise,  and  all  the  distant  and  the  near  Or  others,  that  we  are  not  always  strong ; 


That  we  are  ever  overborne  with  care; 
That  we  should  ever  weak  or  heartless 

be 

Anxious  'or  troubled,  when  with  us  Is 

prayer. 
And  Joy  and  strength  and  courage  are 
with  Thee.  _ 

—Archbishop  Trench, 

Amen.  ^ 

THE  JOURNAL 
The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


around  the  country  saying  that  the 
seizure  of  the  Pueblo  ^as  another  trick, 
perpetrated  by  our  Govemment^not  the 
Commimists. 

Mr  Speaker,  how  long  can  this  kina 
of  talk  go  on  in  time  of  war?  As  Secre- 
tary Rusk  said  the  other  day,  whose  side 
of  the  war  are  these  ofBcials  on? 

In  the  name  of  God  and  the  United 
States  of  America,  is  it  not  time  we 
stopped  bombing  our  own  counti^? 
Surely  if  we  cannot  find  it  in  our  hearts 
to  help  our  brave  soldiers  the  very  least 
American  officials  can  do  Is  not  go  on 
hurting  them. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Stetes  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Geisler.  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


DOW  STATEMENT  ON  PRESIDENT  S 
MESSAGE-AGRICULTURE  RE- 

MAINS   OUR    GREATEST    INDUS- 
TRY 


HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 
Mr  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  Mr.  Bertram  L.  Podell. 
be  permitted  to  take  the  oath  of  office 
today  His  certificate  of  election  has  not 
arrived,  but  there  is  no  contest,  and  no 
question  has  been  raised  with  regard  to 

his  election.  ._,.,..       t^ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 

the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 

York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  PODELL  appeared  at  the  bar  oi 
the  House  and  took  the  oath  of  ofBce. 


THIS  IS  WAR:  LET  US  SUPPORT 
OUR  OWN  TROOPS  AND  STOP 
BOMBING    OUR    OWN    COUNTRY 


Mr  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks.  ^.     ..  „  ^„ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 

York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  I  had  an  opportunity 
to  hear  an  up-to-the-minute  briefliig  by 
DIA  on  the  current  military  situation  In 
Vietnam.  The  ImpUcatlons  of  this  situ- 
ation are  being  pondered  »*  this  very 
minute  in  a  council  of  war  at  the  White 
House  between  the  Commander  in  Chiel 
and  General  Wheeler.  Let  me  simply  say 
that  as  I  read  it  our  situation  is  very 

serious  Indeed.  w*  *«  k«, 

By  now.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  ought  to  be 
plain  to  even  the  most  obtuse  that  we 
are  in  a  war.  Our  Involvement  in  Vletnani 
IS  not  a  game;  it  is  not  a  Wgh  school 
debate;  It  is  the  Uves  of  half  a  million 
American   soldiers,   and   the   future  of 
freedom  and  self-determination  In  Asia. 
In  these  circumstances  I  am  sickened 
and  appalled  at  the  continuing  actions 
and  stetements  of  some  top  American 
officials.  With  6.000  marines  surrounded 
at  Khe  Sanh  one  official  says  publicly 
that  mUltary  victory  Is  impossible.  An- 
other top  official  is  trying  to  prove  that 
the  Commander  in  Chief  is  a  deceiver 
who  tricked  us  into  it  in  the  first  place. 
Still    another    top    official    is    running 


Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  mclude 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 

York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  President 
has  proposed  to  the  Congress  a  series  of 
significant  agricultural  measures  which 
can,  if  implemented  intelligently,  set  the 
American  farm  on  a  new  and  productive 
course  for  the  next  century. 

The  President's  message  contains  some 
of  the  most  realistic  and  realizable  agri- 
cultural programs  I  have  ever  seen  pre- 
sented to  any  Congress  It  contatas 
programs  aimed  at  stabiUzing  and  im- 
proving farm  income;  programs  to  give 
the  farmer  greater  bargaining  power  for 
his  produce;  programs  aimed  at  assuring 
the  American  people  of  good  farm  prod- 
ucts in  abundant  supply  and  at  reason- 
able prices.  ,,  .  ..  ^ 
I  particularly  wish  to  compliment  the 
President  for  his  proposal  to  extend  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965— a 
mUestone  in  Government  support  for  the 
American  farmer. 

The  President  is  also  proposing  a  series 
of  Imaginative  measures  to  extend 
America's  farm  produce  further  into  the 
world  community;  help  the  farmer  guard 
against  fraud  in  the  marketplace;  and 
make  certain  that  the  rural  centers  of 
America  are  not  left  behind  In  the  rush 
toward  urbanization  and  mechanization. 
I  urge  the  Congress  to  support  each 
program  recommended,  and  to  give  care- 
ful thought  to  the  words  in  which  they 
are  expressed.  For  today,  we  have  re- 
ceived a  document  which  is  a  classic 
statement  of  the  theme  that  "Agriculture, 
our  first  Industry,  remains  our  greatest. 


of  myself  and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr  McCuLLOCH] ,  that  the  National  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Civil  Disorders  has 
concluded  its  report. 

The  President  appointed  the  Commis- 
sion in  July  of  last  year  to  examine  into 
the  disorders  of  that  turbulent  summer. 
The  President  asked  the  Commission  to 
answer  three  basic  questions: 
What  happened? 
Why  did  it  happen? 
What  can  be  done  to  prevent  it  from 
happening  again? 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  was  a  working  com- 
mission. It  met  for  48  full  days  in  Wash- 
ington, in  addition  to  time  spent  in  cities 
struck  by  the  riots.  ^.  ^   v. 

Our  deliberations  were  benefited  by 
the  bipartisan  composition  of  the  Com- 
mission, by  the  representation  of  every 
region  in  this  Nation,  and  both  the  public 
and  private  sectors  of  American  life. 

The  riots  pose  the  most  burdensome 
domestic  problem  confronting  the  United 
States  today.  Our  labor  on  the  Commis- 
sion has  been  long  and  arduous. 

We  fervently  hope  that  the  report  of 
this  Commission  will  bring  closer  to 
reaUty  the  pledge  of  social  justice  and 
domestic  tranquillity  that  are  the  essence 
of  our  democracy. 

Copies  of  the  report  will  be  made  avail- 
able to  each  Member  of  the  House 
promptly.  ^      ,  .„ 

Mr.  MCCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  GORMAN.  I  yield. 
Mr  Mcculloch.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  California  for  yielding  to  me. 
Mr  Speaker,  the  monumental  work  of 
the  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders  will 
be  completed  today.  The  report  x^ll  be 
available  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
and  the  other  body,  on  Friday  of  this 
week  It  is  a  report  in  great  depth  of  and 
concerning  one  of  the  most  important 
and  difficult  domestic  problems  of  our 
century.  I  commend  the  report  to  every 
Member  for  careful  study  and  friendly 
consideration. 


NA-nONAL  ADVISORY  COMMISSION 

ON    CIVIL   DISORDERS 

Mr    CORMAN.   Mr.    Speaker,   I   ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

remarks.  ,  ^.     ..  „  .„ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 

the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

California? 
There  was  no  obj  ection. 
Mr    CORMAN.    Mr.    Speaker.   I   am 

pleased  to  report  to  the  House,  on  behalf 


FHA  INTEREST  RATES  SHOULD  BE 
FLEXIBLE 

Mr  GETTYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
fori  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GErrTYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  m  the 
interest  of  moderate- income  fwnllles 
and  others  who  desire  to  purchase  homes, 
there  is  a  pressing  need  for  the  Congress 
to  enact  legislation  which  will  lift  the 
interest  rate  ceUing  for  FHA-msured 
loans  and  VA-guaranteed  loans. 

The  reasons  are  simple  and.  in  my 
judgment,  convincing.  As  they  have  in 
the  present  period  when  the  mterest 
rates  of  securities  sold  on  the  capital 
markets  rise  above  the  yield  available 
on  FHA-backed  mortgages,  money  be- 
gins to  flow  from  the  mortgage  market  to 
higher  yield  corporate  debt  issues.  As  a 
result  home  construction  slows  down  to 
a  snail's  pace  for  lack  of  funds.  Home 
purchases,  and  particulariy  those  of 
moderate-income    families,    are    post- 
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poned  until  money  becomes  available^ 
and  at  reasonable  rates. 

Clearly,  the  vulnerability  of  PHA  and 
VA  mortKBge-s  in  periods  such  as  the 
present  results  from  their  inability  to 
compete  in  the  marketplace  for  funds. 
This  condition  can  be  relieved  effectively 
by  lifting  the  FHA  rate  ceiling  contained 
In  the  National  Housing  Act.  The  VA 
rate  is  tied  to  the  PHA  rate  and  could 
be  adjusted  administratively  if  the  FHA 
ceiling  is  lifted. 

On  February  8,  I  introduced  a  joint 
resolution,  Hou.se  Joint  Resolution  1081. 
which  would  tend  to  relieve  the  present 
stagnation  in  homebuilding  under  FHA 
and  VA  procedures,  and  it  is  my  hope 
the  Congress  will  take  early  and  favor- 
able action  on  this  needed  legislation. 


YOUNG  DEMOCRATS  OF  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA  SUPPORT  CIVIL 
DISOBEDIENCE   PROGRAM 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
uruinimouS  Consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WYMAN  Mr.  Speaker,  a  news 
item  appearing  in  last  night's  Washing- 
ton Star  reports  that  the  Young  Demo- 
crats of  the  District  of  Columbia  have 
voted  unanimously  to  support  and  take 
EMirt  in  Martin  Luther  King's  cMl  dis- 
obedience program.  This  action,  the  Star 
reports,  was  taken  at  a  regular  meeting 
attended  by  no  less  than  50  members. 
I  think  it  is  important  to  note  that 
Republicans  are  as  concerned  as  are 
Democrats  to  help  Negroes;  but  Repub- 
licans know  that  the  help  that  is  to  be 
given  should  be  constructive.  Intelligent, 
and  not  demagogic.  Joining  in  a  pro- 
gram of  massive  civil  disobedience  that 
is  expected  to  be  illegal,  that  is  an- 
nounced to  be  unlawful,  if  necessary,  is 
going  to  mean  trouble.  It  Is  a  revelation 
of  the  lengths  to  which  the  Young  Dem- 
ocrats are  prepared  to  go  in  agcravation 
of  social  friction  for  supposed  political 
gsdn. 

Two  wrongs  do  not  make  a  right,  and 
It  should  be  illuminating  to  the  people 
of  this  country  that  the  Young  Demo- 
crats would  join  in  and  support  such 
a  program  of  massive  civil  disobedience. 
If  the  worst  fears  of  some  people  about 
the  forthcoming  King  program  are  real- 
ized this  spring,  and  the  massive  civil 
disobedience  degenerates  into  violence.  I 
expect  that  we  will  find  the  Young  Dem- 
ocrats turning  tail  and  running  for  the 
nearest  exit  in  a  hurry. 

Young  Republicans,  in  the  meantime, 
continue  to  work  cooperatively  with 
Negroes  everywhere  to  improve  their  op- 
portunities, better  their  jobs,  and  in- 
crease their  participation  in  the  com- 
mon goal  of  all  Americans — to  make  this 
country  a  better  place  in  which  to  live. 


1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  hear  a  lot 
today  about  the  need  for  more  troops  in 
Vietnam. 

While  the  President  wrestles  with  the 
tough  decision,  it  seems  to  me  that  It 
would  be  constructive  to  call  a  meeting 
of  our  principal  allies  in  and  around 
Southeast  Asia.  Countries  like  Japan. 
South  Korea.  Australia.  New  Zealand, 
the  Philippines,  as  well  as  Thailand  and 
Laos,  should  all  be  invited. 

As  this  country  Is  called  on  for  fur- 
ther commitments,  it  seems  to  me  al- 
together appropriate  that  these  countries 
also  be  called  upon  to  up  the  ante. 

One  of  the  problems  with  this  war  on 
the  homefront  is  the  fact  that  many 
Americans  feel  we  are  going  It  alone — or 
almost  alone. 

If  we  are  facing  a  stepped-up  commit- 
ment abroad  and  some  real  sacrifice  at 
home,  it  seems  essential  that  our  allies 
in  that  part  of  the  world— most  immedi- 
ate beneficiaries  of  our  sacrifice — get  to- 
gether and  each  one  pledge  itself  to  do 
more  than  they  are  now  doing. 

I  urge  the  administration  to  call  a  new 
Manila  Conferenie  at  which  all  our  dip- 
lomatic muscle  will  be  used  to  get  signifi- 
cant commitments  of  support  for  the 
war  in  Vietnam. 


The  $5  allowance  for  each  dependent 
In  excess  of  two  would  be  increased  to 
$10. 

I  welcome  support  for  my  bill  to  re- 
store equity  to  the  treatment  given  our 
disabled  veterans  who  are  taking  voca- 
tional training  to  restore  their  Income 
producing  capability.  I  trust  that  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  will  take 
prompt  and  favorable  action  on  this 
measure  and  that  it  will  be  speedily 
enacted  into  law. 


OP      ALUES      IN 
SOUTHEAST  ASIA 


AND 
PRO- 


MEETINa 
AROUND 
POSED 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 


INCREASE  IN  SUBSISTENCE  RATES 
PAYABLE  TO  DISABLED  VETERANS 
RECEIVINa  VOCATIONAL  TRAIN- 
ING 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
^  The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  Introduced  a  bill  to  increase  the 
subsistence  rates  payable  to  disabled 
veterans  receiving  vocational  training 
under  the  disabled  veterans  vocational 
rehabilitation  program. 

Public  Law  90-77  Increased  the 
monthly  educational  allowance  payable 
to  veterans  under  the  Veterans  Read- 
justment Benefits  Act  of  1966.  The  rates 
were  increased  as  follows: 

No  dependents:  $100  to  $130. 

One  dependent:  $125  to  $155. 

Two  dependents:  $150  to  $175. 

Each  dependent  above  two:  $10. 

My  bill,  if  enactid  into  law,  would 
increase  the  monthly  subsistence  rates 
[>ayable  to  disabled  veterans  receiving 
vocational  rehabilitation  as  follows: 

Type  of  training 
Pull-tlme  liuUtutlonoi  train- 
ing: 

No  dependents _     $110tofl30. 

1  dependent —     tlMtoSlTO. 

a  dependenU - $l76to$196. 

Institutional  on-farm.  appren- 
tice of  on-job  tr.tining: 
No  dependents. $95totll5. 

1  dependent »125to$146. 

2  dependenU $150to»170. 


RAMMING  BY  A  CUBAN  VESSEL 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  asked  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Merchant  Marine  Committee  to  Investi- 
gate the  incident  that  happened  yester- 
day where  the  Coast  Guard  was  witness 
to  the  ramming  of  a  small  lifeboat  by 
a  Cuban  vessel.  The  reports  indicate  that 
the  .skipper  of  the  Coast  Guard  cutter 
which  stood  by  while  a  Cuban  cattle 
freighter  rammed  a  lifeboat  carrying 
three  refugees,  said  yesterday  that  he 
did  not  interfere  because  he  feared 
causing  an  international  Incident.  He 
said: 

I  waa  not  prepared  to  go  out  there  and 
take  action  that  might  Involve  the  whole 
NaUon  and  might  be  over  my  head. 

He  said : 

I  still  feel  like  It  waa  my  responsibility 
to  get  orders  to  go  on  In  there,  to  get  fired  on. 
and  to  fire  back. 

But  by  the  time  the  orders  came  for 
him  to  intervene,  the  three  men  involved 
had  disappeared.  Their  fate  now  appears 
uncertain.  The  captain  of  that  Cuban 
freighter  said  they  were  picked  up  safely. 
But  one  witness  said  they  apparently 
died. 

The  captain  of  the  Coast  Guard  vessel 
said — and  these  are  his  own  words — he 
•went  through  a  lot"  watching  the 
savage  ramming  and  shooting  of  the 
helpless  refugees.  He  said  this  happened, 
however,  in  international  waters. 

It  appears  to  me  that  an  investigation 
is  certainly  called  for.  because  here  is 
another  incident  in  which  the  captain 
of  a  vessel  did  not  know  what  to  do  and 
had  to  call  back  to  get  orders.  By  the 
time  the  orders  came  out  the  incident 
was  all  over.  It  is  almost  like  the  situa- 
tion Involving  the  Pueblo.  We  evidently 
do  not  have  standing  orders  on  what  to 
do  in  an  Incident  of  this  type.  We  know 
that  many  Cubans  are  trying  to  get  out 
of  Cuba.  We  have  had  this  off  the  coast 
of  Florida.  We  ought  to  know  what  to  do 
when  these  people  are  trying  to  come  to 
freedom.  And  yet  we  do  not  seem  to 
know,  and  we  are  afraid  of  causing  some 
trouble  by  helping  people  who  want  to 
stand  up  for  freedom.  I  think  it  is  time 
that  this  Government  started  taking 
some  strong  action.  I  hope  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Merchant  Marine 
Committee  will  initiate  an  investigation 
by  the  Coast  Guard  Subcommittee  into 


this  Incident.  Let  us  start  getting  this 
Government  on  the  track  and  begin  to 
take  action  affirmatively  when  there  is 
a  need  to  do  so.  Decisions  are  too  often 
too  delayed.  The  American  people  want 
action,  not  excuses. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  RESEARCH  OP  COMMITTEE 
ON  SCIENCE  AND  ASTRONAUTICS 
TO  SIT  DURING  GENERAL  DEBATE 
TODAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Research  of  the  ComnUttee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  may  be  per- 
mitted to  sit  during  general  debate  to- 
day. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 
There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SELECT  SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON  LABOR  OF  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  EDUCATION  AND  LABOR 
TO  SIT  DURING  GENERAL  DEBATE 
TODAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select  Sub- 
committee on  Labor  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  may  be  permitted 
to  sit  during  general  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 
There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  POR  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY  TO  FILE  REPORTS 
ON  S.  159  AND  H.R.  15147  UNTIL 
MIDNIGHT  FRIDAY,  MARCH  1, 
1968 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Judiciary 
Committee  have  imtil  midnight  Friday 
next  to  file  reports  on  S.  159,  to  provide 
for  the  temporary  transfer  to  a  single 
district  for  coordinated  or  consolidated 
pretrial  proceedings  of  civil  actions 
pending  In  different  districts  which  in- 
volve one  or  more  common  questions  of 
fact,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  H.R. 
15147,  to  amend  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Act  to  provide  for  the 
naturalization  of  persons  who  have 
served  in  combatant  areas  in  active  duty 
service  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 
There  was  no  objection. 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
I  am  transmitting  to  the  Congress  the 
report  of  activities  In   1967  under  the 
Federal  Disaster  Relief  Act. 

During  1967,  eleven  "major  disasters" 
were  declared  under  the  authority  of 
PL  81-875.  More  than  $25  million  were 
allocated  to  meet  these  disasters. 

Through  quick  and  effective  action  at 
the  Federal.  State  and  local  levels,  coimt- 
less  lives  were  saved,  public  facilities  re- 
stored, and  property  losses  kept  to  a 
minimum. 

The  floods  in  Alaska  in  August  caused 
an  estimated  $90  million  In  damage. 
Quick  Federal,  State  and  local  action 
helped  complete  all  priority  restoration 
before  the  winter  freeze  set  in. 

When  hurricane  Beulah  struck  in 
Texas  last  September,  Federal  forces  Im- 
mediately joined  in  evacuation,  rescue, 
and  relief  operations.  As  a  result,  death, 
injury  and  loss  were  kept  to  a  minimum 
during  one  of  the  worst  storms  In  our 
history. 

In  addition,  four  allocations — totalling 
more  than  $13  million — were  authorized 
for  disasters  that  took  place  In  previous 
years.  The  process  of  rebuilding  after  an 
earthquake  or  a  hurricane  Is  long  and 
hard,  and  our  commitment  to  the  people 
of  a  ravaged  area  must  often  extend  over 
several  years. 

A  perfect  year  for  this  program  would 
consist  of  no  expenditures— no  disasters. 
Until  that  time  comes,  I  am  confident 
that  we  will  continue  to  respond  quickly 
to  help  State  and  local  governments  al- 
leviate the  suffering  and  repair  the  dam- 
age wrought  by  natural  disasters. 

I  commend  this  report  to  your  atten- 
tion. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  Febrmry  28.  1968. 


PROVIDING  POR  TRAVEL  BY  MEM- 
BERS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
AGRICULTURE 


REPORT  ON  ACTIVri'iES  IN  1967  UN- 
DER THE  FEDERAL  DISASTER  RE- 
LIEF  ACT— MESSAGE   FROM   THE 
PRESIDENT      OF      THE      UNITED 
STATES    (H.   DOC.  NO.   269) 
The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  vrtth  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 


Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  1070  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  1070 

Resolved,  That  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  H.  Res.  83.  Ninetieth  Congress,  the 
Committee  on  Agrlcultvire  Is  authorized  to 
send  not  more  than  three  members  and  one 
employee  of  such  committee  to  such  coun- 
tries as  the  committee  may  determine  for  the 
purpose  of  attending  the  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service  European  Attach6  Conference  at 
Madrid,  Spain,  and  conducting  an  Investiga- 
tion and  study  of  the  operation  of  Public 
Law  83-480,  as  amended. 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section 
1764  of  title  22,  United  States  Code,  or  any 
other  provision  of  law,  local  cvirrencles  owned 
by  the  trnlted  States  shall  be  made  available 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  employees  engaged  in 
carrying  out  their  official  duties  under  sec- 
tion 190(d)  of  tttle  2.  United  States  Code: 
Provid&i,  That  (1)  no  member  or  employee 
of  said  committee  shall  receive  or  expend 
local  currencies  for  subsistence  In  any  coun- 
try at  a  rate  In  excess  of  the  maximum  per 
diem  rate  set  forth  In  section  502(b)  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  by 
Public  Law  88-633,  approved  October  7.  1964; 
(2)  no  member  or  employee  of  said  commit- 


tee shaU  receive  or  expend  an  amount  for 
transportation  in  ezcees  of  actual  transporta- 
tion coats;  (3)  no  appropriated  funds  shall 
be  expended  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  ex- 
penses of  members  of  said  committee  or  its 
employees  In  any  country  where  counterpart 
funds  are  available  for  this  purpose. 

That  each  member  or  employee  of  said 
committee  shall  make  to  the  chairman  of 
said  committee  an  Itemized  report  showing 
the  number  of  days  visited  In  each  coimtry 
where  local  currencies  were  spent,  the 
amount  of  per  diem  furnished,  and  the  cost 
of  transportation  If  furnished  by  public  car- 
rier, or  If  such  transportation  Is  furnished  by 
an  agency  of  the  United  States  Government, 
the  cost  of  such  transportation,  and  the 
identification  of  the  agency.  All  such  in- 
dividual reports  shall  be  filed  by  the  chair- 
man with  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration and  shall  be  open  to  public  inspec- 
tion. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1,  Unea  4  and  5.  after  the  word 
"to",  strike  the  words  "such  countries  as 
the  committee  may  determine",  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  words  "Madrid,  Spain,  and 
Western  Europe". 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  ColmerI,  Is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  for  an  Inquiry? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
yielding. 

My  Inquiry  is  whether  or  not  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  would  yield  at  the  proper  time 
for  the  purpose  of  my  submitting  an  ad- 
ditional amendment  on  page  2,  line  15, 
which  would  simply  say  "  (4)  amounts  of 
per  diem  shall  not  be  furnished  for  a 
period  of  time  in  any  country  if  per  diem 
has  been  furnished  for  the  same  period 
of  time  in  any  other  country,  regardless 
of  differences  In  time  zones." 

I  would  say  by  way  of  explanation  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  that  this  rather  unusual 
request  is  predicated  on  the  fact  that 
this  amendment  has  been  accepted  and 
placed  in  such  a  travel  authorization  by 
other  members  of  the  committee  in  the 
past;  at  which  time  it  was  stated  that 
serious  consideration  would  be  given  to 
such  an  Important — ^but  not  to  be  ob- 
jected to — amendment  In  the  future  de- 
liberations of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  It 
had  been  my  hope  that  future  travel 
resolutions  might  Incorporate  that,  and 
I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  would  yield  for 
that  purpose  at  the  appropriate  time. 

Mr.  COLMER.  At  the  appropriate 
time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  reply  to  the 
gentleman's  request.  I  yield  the  usual  30 
minutes  to  the  ranking  minority  Mem- 
ber, the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Smith].  Pending  that,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  simply  a  travel 
resolution.  The  biggest  difference  be- 
tween this  one  and  the  others  that  we 
have  had  heretofore  appears  to  this 
Member  to  be  that  this  is  a  very  modest 
request  and  It  envisions  very  modest 
travel. 

House  Resolution  1070  authorizes  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  to  send  not 
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more  than  three  members  and  one  com- 
mittee staff  member  to  Madrid.  Spain,  to 
attend  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service 
European  Attach*  Conference  from 
March  6  to  March  12,  1968.  This  confer- 
ence Is  an  annual  regional  meeting.  The 
attach^  In  attendance  will  be  American 
and  will  be  our  attaches  In  the  six  Euro- 
pean market  countries  and  other  nations 
of  Western  Europe.  These  countries  rep- 
resent the  single  most  important  foreign 
farm  market  for  U.S.  products.  It 
amounts  to  a  $3.5  billion  cash  market  in 
Europe. 

Members  making  this  trip  are  the  three 
key  members  from  the  Foreign  Agricul- 
ture subcommittee  of  which  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri,  Congressman  Jones, 
is  chairman.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
they  plan  to  leave  on  March  4  and  re- 
turn not  later  than  March  14. 

Title  I  and  n  of  PubUc  Law  83-480 
win  expire  this  year  and  are  now  being 
considered  for  extension  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  The  conmilttee  de- 
sire* to  noake  a  study  of  how  to  use  the 
law  to  the  maximum  extent  possible  to 
improve  the  balance-of-payments  prob- 
lem: study  the  effects  of  the  Common 
Market  on  our  trade:  study  our  market 
development  program,  such  as  poultry, 
livestock,  and  so  forth;  study  the  prob- 
lem of  trying  to  get  the  Common  Market 
countries  to  help  in  food  aid  to  undevel- 
oped countries  around  the  world. 

House  Resolution  1070  authorizes  the 
members  attending  the  Conference  may 
need  to  travel  to  one  or  two  other 
countries  of  Western  Europe,  as  time  will 
allow,  in  connection  with  these  problems. 
Use  of  counterpart  funds  Is  authorized 
wherever  available. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  I  may  have  the 
attention  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Hall]. 

Personally.  I  certainly  have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  amendment  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  suggests.  I  am  also 
advised,  since  the  gentleman  has  raised 
the  question,  by  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  that  would  make  this  trip, 
that  he  has  no  objection,  and  I  presiune 
that  the  gentleman  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Hansen]  has  no  objection,  nor  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Smith]. 

I  would  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man for  the  purpose  of  offering  the 
amendment,  except  I  would  then  be  put 
in  the  position  of  course  of  yielding  the 
floor,  or  having  a  rather  prolonged  and 
imnecessary  debate  on  this  matter.  I  am 
just  wondering  If  the  gentleman  would 
submit  his  amendment  that  he  wishes  to 
offer  to  me,  so  that  I  may.  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  my  time  has  expired,  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendment  be 
adopted  at  the  proper  place. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  jrleld? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  procedure  would  be 
most  satisfactory  with  me.  It  Is  not  my 
intention  to  usurp — as  happened  in  one 
previous  incident — the  floor  for  the  bal- 
ance of  debate  on  the  rule.  I  will  be  most 
happy  with  that  .solution. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  SMrrHl. 


Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  concur  In  the  statement 
made  by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Colmcr].  May  I 
simply  add  that  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  subcommittee  plans  to  leave 
March  4,  and  to  return  no  later  than 
March  14. 

Titles  I  and  n  of  Public  Law  83-480 
will  expire  this  year,  and  this  Is  now 
being  considered  for  extension  before  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  The  commit- 
tee dsslres  to  make  a  study  of  how  to  use 
the  law  to  the  maximum  extent  p>osslble 
to  improve  the  balance-of-payments 
problems:  study  the  effects  of  the  Com- 
mon Market  on  our  trade:  study  our 
market  development  program,  such  as 
poultry,  livestock,  and  so  forth:  study  the 
problem  of  trying  to  get  the  Common 
Market  countries  to  help  in  food  aid  to 
underdeveloped  countries  around  the 
world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  way  the  resolution 
was  originally  drawn,  it  did  mention  au- 
thorizing travel  to  such  countries  as  the 
committee  may  determine.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  changed  that,  and  there  will 
be  an  amendment  offered  confining  it  to 
Madrid,  Spain,  and  Western  Europe,  be- 
cause they  will  want  to  stop  in  Portugal 
to  conduct  a  little  investigation  there. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  the  resolution. 
The  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Gross]  has  asked  for  time,  and  I  there- 
fore yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  that,  as 
junketing  trips  go.  this  is  a  somewhat 
modest  request,  but  here  we  have  the 
first  opportimity  in  this  session  of  the 
Congress,  since  the  President  demanded 
drastic  restrictions  on  foreign  travel,  to 
test  out  whether  the  citizens  of  this 
country  are  to  be  made  second-class 
citizens. 

Until  the  President  of  the  United 
States  either  withdraws  his  request  for 
a  drastic  tax  and  other  restrictions  on 
those  who  tour  in  foreign  countries  and, 
incidentally,  pay  their  own  way.  I  am 
going  to  object  to  any  travel  resolutions 
or  any  authorizations  for  travel  for 
Members  of  Congress.  Let  the  President, 
or  the  Congress,  act  on  this  matter. 

Until  action  is  taken  one  way  or  an- 
other on  the  business  restricting  our  cit- 
izens who  want  to  travel  abroad,  let  us 
put  a  stop  to  congressional  junkets. 

I  am  not  made  very  happy  either  by 
the  action  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Freeman  in  sending  invitations  all  over 
this  country  inviting  Governors,  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  farm  leaders,  and 
others,  with  their  wives,  to  go  to  Japan — 
April  3  to  April  14 — on  a  so-called  trade 
mission. 

Either  the  President  of  the  United 
States  means  what  he  says  and  says  what 
he  means  about  restricting  foreign  travel 
or  he  does  not — one  or  the  other. 

On  one  hand.  Freeman,  a  Cabinet  of- 
ficer, promotes  this  kind  of  a  trip  while 
the  President  turns  thumbs  down  on  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Average  American. 

It  is  about  time— and  here  is  the  time 
to  do  it — to  deal  with  an  even  hand.  We 


have  no  business  approving  any  kind  of 
a  resolution  authorizing  congressional 
foreign  Junkets  until  this  issue  is  set- 
tled. I  for  one  am  not  going  to  make  the 
everyday  citizens  of  this  country  sec- 
ond-class citizens  in  the  matter  of  travel 
abroad. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFEIIED    BT    MX.    COLMDl 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Colmsk:  Od 
page  2,  Une  15.  Immediately  alter  "purpose," 
insert  the  following: 

"(4)  Amounts  of  per  diem  shall  not  be  fur- 
nUhed  for  a  period  of  time  in  any  country 
If  i>er  diem  baa  been  furnished  for  the  same 
period  of  time  in  any  other  country,  irrespec- 
tive differences  in  time  zones." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  I  Mr.  ConttR]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPBIAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  Eind  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  301,  nays  92,  not  voting  39,  as 
follows: 

[Roll  No.  40) 

TEAS— 301 

Foley 

Ford,  Oerald  R. 

Ford. 

WUliam  D. 
Fountain 
Fraaer 

Frellnghuysen 
Frledel 
Pulton,  Tenn. 
Puqua 
Oallflanakls 
Gallagher 
Oarmatz 
Oathlngs 
Oettys 
Olbtwns 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Goodell 
Goodllng 
Gray 

Green,  Greg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Gubaer 
Hagan 
Halieclc 
Hal  pern 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Hardy 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hubert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Hectaer.  Mass. 
HelstosiU 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Hollfleld 
Holland 
Horton 


Abbltt 

Clark 

Abemethy 

Clausen, 

Adair 

DonH. 

Addabbo 

Clawson,  Dd 

Albert 

Cleveland 

Anderson.  III. 

Cobelan 

Andrews.  Ala. 

Coimer 

Andrews. 

Conte 

N.  Dak. 

Corman 

Annunzlo 

Cramer 

Arends 

Culver 

Ashmore 

Daddario 

Asplnall 

Daniels 

Ayres 

Davis,  Ga. 

Barrett 

Dawson 

Belcher 

de  la  Garza 

BeU 

Deianey 

BevlU 

Dellenback 

Blanton 

Dent 

Blatnlk 

Derwlnskl 

BOKgS 

DlngeU 

Boland 

Dole 

Bolton 

Donohue 

Brademas 

Dorn 

Brasco 

Dow 

Bray 

Dowdy 

BrlnUey 

Downing 

Broolu 

Dulskl 

Broom&eld 

Eckhardt 

Brown,  Calif. 

Edmondson 

Brown.  Mich. 

Edwards.  Calif 

Buchanan 

Edwards,  La. 

Burke.  Fla. 

Ell  berg 

Burke,  Mass. 

Esch 

Burleson 

Evans,  Colo. 

Burton,  Calif. 

Everett 

Burton.  Utah 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Button 

Fallon 

Byrne,  Pa. 

FarlMteln 

Cabell 

Fascell 

Cahlll 

Felgban 

Casey 

Flndley 

Cederberg 

Fisher 

Celler 

Flood 

Chamberlain 

Flynt 

Hoemer 
Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Ichord 

Iiwln 

Jacobs 

jarman 

Johnson,  Calif 

Jones,  Ala, 

Jones,  Mo. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Karth 

Keistenmeler 

Ku«n 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

Klrwan 

Kiuczynskl 

Kornegay 

Kuvkendall 

Kyi 

Kvros 

Laird 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Lennon 

LoHK.  Md. 

McClory 

MeCloskey 

McClure 

McCuUoch 

McEwen 

McPaU 

McMillan 

M.icdonald, 

Mass. 
MacGregor 
Machen 
Madden 
Mahon 
Martin 

Mathlas,  Calif. 
Mathlas,  Md. 
Matsunaga 
May 
Mayne 
Meeds 
MesklU 
Miller,  Calif. 
Miller.  Ohio 
Mills 
Minlsb 
Mink 
Mize 


Monagan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morris,  N.Mex. 

Morton 

Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelaen 

Nichols 

Nix 

O'Hara.  HI. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

OKonskl 

Olsen 

ONeal,  Oa. 

O'NeUl,  Mass. 

Ottinger 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

PbUbln 

Pickle 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Podell 

PoUock 

Pool 

Price,  ni. 

Price  Tex. 

Pryor 

Puclnsld 

PurceU 

Quie 

QuUien 

Randall 

Rartck 

Rees 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Reinecke 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Roberts 

Rodlno 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Ronan 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roush 


Ryan 

St  Germain 

Schadel>erg 

Schwengel 

Shipley 

Sh  river 

Slkes 

Sisk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

smith.  N.Y. 

Springer 

StaBord 

Staggers 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubbletleld 

Stuckey 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tlernan 

Tuck 

Tunney 

UdaU 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vlgortto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watts 

Whalen 

Wh  alley 

White 

Whitener 

Whitten 

WldnaU 

Wiggins 

WiUlams,  Pa. 

Willis      I 

Winn 

Wright     r 

Wyman 

Yates        ' 

Young 
Zwacb 


Adams 

Asbbrook 

Bennett 

Betts 

Blester 

Bingbam 

Blackburn 

Bow 

Brock 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Ohio 

BroyhlU,  N.C. 

Bush 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Carter 

Clancy 

Collier 

Conable 

Corbett 
Cowger 

Cunningham 

Curtis 

Davis,  Wis. 

Denney 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Erlenbom 

Eshleman 


NAYS— 92 

Flno 

Fulton.  Pa. 
Gardner 
Gross 
Grovet 
Gude 
Gumey 
Haley 
Hall 

Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hansen,  Wash 
Harrison 
Harsha 

Hicks 

Hutchinson 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

King.  N.Y. 

Kupferman 

Langen 

Latta 

Lloyd 

McCarthy 

Marsh 

Michel 

Mlnshall 

Mosher 

Pelly 

Pike 


Poff 

RaUsback 

Reld,m. 

Biegle 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Roth 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Smith.  Okla. 

Snyder 

Stanton 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Talt 

Thompson,  Oa. 

utt 

Vander  Jagt 

Watkins 

Watson 

WUson,  Bob 

Wolff 

Wvatt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Zablocld 

Zlon 


NOT  VOTING — 39 


Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Ashley 
Baring 
Bates 
Battln 
Berry 
Boiling 
BroyhUl,  Va. 
Carey 
Conyers 
DlKgs 
Gialmo 
Hansen,  Idaho 


Karsten 
King,  Calif. 
Kleppe 
Llpsoomb 
Long.  La. 
Lukois 
McDade 
McDonald. 

Mich. 
MaUUard 
Morgan 
Morse.  Mass. 
Passman 
Relfel 


Resnlck 
Rivers 
Robison 
Rostenkowslcl 
Roudebush 
Roybal 
St.Onge 
Sandman 
Satterfleld 
Selden 
Steed 
Sullivan 
Wilson. 
Charles  H. 


So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HORTON  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea."  . 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

toble. 

TO  PROVIDE  ADDITIONAL  FUNDS 
FOR  THE  INVESTIGATIONS  AND 
STUDIES  AUTHORIZED  BY  HOUSE 
RESOLUTION  356 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration, I  submit  a  privileged  report 
(Rept.  No.  1115)  on  the  resolution  (H. 
Res.  959),  to  provide  additional  funds 
for  the  Investigations  and  studies  au- 
thorized by  House  Resolution  356,  and 
ask  for  immediate  consideration  of  the 
resolution. 

The    Clerk    read    the    resolution,    as 

follows: 

H.  Res.  959 

Resolved,   That   the   further  expenses   of 
conducting   the    investigations    and    studies 
authorized  by  H.  Res.  356.  Ninetieth   Con- 
gress incurred  by  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  acUng  as  a  whole  or  by  sub- 
committee,  appointed  by  the  chairman  of 
th^ommittee    not  to  exceed  $320,000.  in 
addition  to  the  unexpended  balance  of  any 
sum  heretofore  made  avaUable  for  conduct- 
ing such  investigations  and  studies.  Includ- 
ing expenditures  for  employment,  travel,  and 
subsistence  of  accountants,  experts,  Investi- 
gators, attorneys,  and  clerical,  stenographic, 
and  other  assistants,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  House  on  vouchers 
authorized  by  such  committee,  signed  by  the 
chairman  of  such  committee,  and  approved 
by  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
Sec   2   No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
thU  resolution  shall  be  available  for  expendi- 
ture in  connection  vinth  the  study  or  Investi- 
gation of  any  subject  which  Is  being  Investi- 
gated lor  the  same  purpose  by  any  other 
committee  of  the  House,  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
shall  furnish  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration information  vrtth  respect  to  any 
study   or   investigation   Intended   to   be   fi- 
nanced from  such  funds. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1.  Une  6,  strike  out  "$320,000" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$300,000." 
On  page  2,  after  line  10,  add  the  foUowlng: 
"Sec.  3.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolu- 
tion shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions established  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  under  existing  law." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Maryland  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man is  preparing  to  bring  up,  I  under- 
stand, some  14  resolutions  of  the  same 
general  nature. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr  GROSS.  How  do  these  authoriza- 
tions compare  with  those  of  last  year  for 
the  same  general  purposes? 

Mr  FRIEDEL.  In  most  instances  it  is 
the  same  amount,  plus  an  additional  in- 
crease in  their  staff  costs  because  of  the 
Federal  pay  raise  we  passed  last  October. 
Mr  GROSS.  I  can  imderstand  an  in- 
crease to  the  extent  of  covering  the  pay 


increase  bill,  but  the  gentleman  is  say- 
ing that  in  general  these  are  in  line  with 
last  year? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Right  in  line  with  last 
year,  yes.  These  14  bills  we  are  bringing 
up  today  passed  the  subcommittee  by 
unanimous  vote  and  the  full  committee 
by  unanimous  vote. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  have 
any  figures  at  hand  to  show  what  the 
appropriations  were  for  last  year?  I  do 
not  want  to  go  through  all  the  14  reso- 
lutions at  this  time. 

Mr.   FRIEDEL.   I  do  not  have   the 

figures.  ^„    .. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  be  good  enough  to  submit 
for  the  RECORD  the  totals  for  the  same 
committees  for  the  same  purposes  for 
last  year  as  compared  with  this  year? 
Will  the  gentleman  submit  those  for  the 

Record?  ^  ....  ^  . 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Yes;  I  will  put  that  in 

the  Record. 
The  information  follows: 


Authorized 


1st  sess.     2d  sess. 


"(grne^a?)^'"'*"''"'''^""*"'''---     «50.000     J300,000 

"-Atllir^"'^' '"*'"" '"^" mm  80,000 

H.ResI?oV8,'judiciary.T.'.'". ^^"SiS  ^bfl'oOO 

H.  Res.  1024.  Districlof  Columbia 50.  W»  M.OOO 

H.  Res.  1026.  Education  and  Labor....  5M.W0  bM.Juo 

H.Res.  1030.  Veterans' Allairs 100,000  /3,uuo 

H.  Res.  1044,  Merchant  Marine  and  ,,c  ooq  155000 

Fisheries Vui  nnn  iRs'nnO 

H  Res.  iOM.  Small  Business .350,000  3b»,uoo 

H.  Res.  1053,  Post  Office  and  ...  qq» 

CivllService iw,\w  Jii.wu 

H.Res.  1056,  Interstate  and  3^5  000 

Foreign  Commerce Jcnnmi  ssn'oQO 

H.Res.  1071,  Public  Works 460.000  55U,UUU 

jotaU 3,058.000    3,190,400 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 
The    committee     amendments     were 

agreed  to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

TO    PROVIDE    ADDITIONAL    FUNDS 
FOR   THE   INVESTIGATIONS   AND 
STUDIES  AUTHORIZED  BY  HOUSE 
RESOLUTION  356 
Mr  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. I  submit  a  privileged  report 
(Rept   No.  1116)  on  the  resolution  (H. 
Res    975)    to   provide  additional   funds 
for  the  investigations  and  studies  author- 
ized by  House  Resolution  356,  and  ask 
for  immediate  consideration  of  the  res- 
olution. ... 
The    Clerk    read    the   resolution,    as 

follows: 

H.  Res.  976 

Resolved.  That  the  further  expenses  trf 
conducting  the  studies.  Investigations  and 
inquiries  authorized  by  H.  Res.  356,  Nine- 
tieth Congress,  Incurred  by  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  actmg  as  a  whole 
or  by  subcommittee,  not  to  exceed  $200,- 
000.  m  addition  to  the  unexpended  balance 
of  any  sum  heretofore  made  available  for 
conducting  such  Investigations  and  studies, 
including  expenditures  for  employment, 
travel  and  subblstence  of  attorneys,  ac- 
countknts,  experts,  investigators  and  cleri- 
cal, stenographic,  and  other  assistants,  with 
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respect  to  any  nuktter  or  matters  in  the  field 
of  housing  coming  within  the  jurladlcUon 
of  8uch  committee  or  •ubcommlttee.  includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to.  (1)   the  statu*  and 
adequacy  of  mortgage  credit  in  the  United 
State*   (3)  the  term*  and  avaUabUlty  of  con- 
ventional mortgage  flnanclng,  (3)   the  flow 
of   savings    In   relation   to   home   financing 
needa.  (4)  the  operation  of  the  various  Ooy- 
ernment-asaUted  hoxislng  programs.  (6)  the 
current  rate  of   construction  of   residential 
dwelling    units   In   reUtlon    to    housing   re- 
qulremenu  and   demand*.    (6)    the   role  of 
housmg  construction  In  the  naUonal  econ- 
omy.  (7)    the  requirement  of  and  demand 
for  Federal  assistance  In  the  development  of 
community  facUlUes.  Including  mass  trans- 
portation  and   other  related  faculties.    (8) 
urban    and    suburban    problems.    Including 
transportaUon  faclimes.  a*  they  affect  the 
avaUabUlty   of   adequate   housing,    (9)    the 
operation  of  the  slum  clearance  and  urban 
renewal   program*,   and   (10)    rural  housing 
and   the  adequacy  of  rural   homing  credit, 
shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  House  on  vouchers  authorized  by  such 
committee  or  subcommittee,  signed  by  the 
chairman  of  such  committee  or  subcommit- 
tee,   ancf    approved    by    the   Ctommittee   on 
House  Administration. 

3bc.  2.  No  part  of  the  fixnds  authorized 
by  this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
penditure m  connection  with  the  study  or 
investigation  of  any  subject  which  U  being 
investigated  for  the  same  purpoM  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Cxirrency  shaU  furnish  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  information  with  re- 
spect to  any  study  or  Inveatlgatlon  Intended 
to  be  financed  from  such  fxmd*. 

Mr.  FRIEDEIL  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  luianimous  consent 
that  the  resolution  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Recoiu). 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  committee  amendments. 
The  Cleric  read  as  follows: 
On  page  1.  line  3.  strike  out  the  word  "Com- 
mltte"    and    Insert    "Committee"    m    lieu 
thereof.  __.. 

On  page  1.  line  5.  strike  out  "$200,000  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$175,000". 

On  page  3.  after  line  4.  add  the  foUowlng: 
"S«c.  3.  Pxujds  authorized  by  this  resolu- 
tion shaU  be  expended  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions esUbUshed  by  the  Committee  on  House 
AdmlnistraUon  under  exUtlng  law." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Maryland  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  did  not  get 
the  figures  the  Clerk  read.  How  much  is 
being  authorized   for  this  committee's 

work? 

Mr  FRIEDEL.  It  is  $175,000. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri.  . 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  yielding. 

My  question  is  simply  for  information. 
Why  do  we  have  both  House  Resolution 
959  and  House  Resolution  975  pertain- 
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ing  to  the  same  committee?  I  realize  we 
have  had  two  separate  resolutions  in  the 
past,  but,  for  the  Rbcord.  I  would  like 
to  know  why  we  have  these  two,  one 
resolution  for  $300,000  and  one  resolution 
for  $175,000.  totaling  $475,000,  which  I 
believe  makes  it  among  the  most  expen- 
sive committees  we  have. 

Mr  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  House 
Resolution  959  was  for  $300,000  for  the 
full  committee,  and  this  resolution. 
House  Resolution  975,  is  for  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Housing  under  Chairman 
Barrett.  This  is  for  the  Subcommittee 
on  Housing. 

Mr.  HALL.  And  at  the  same  time  we 
set  up  the  amoimt  for  the  full  committee 
in  the  other  resolution? 
Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Yes. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  always  kept  it  separated  in  the 
committee,  that  Is  for  the  Housing  Sub- 
committee, which  has  always  been  kept 
separate  from  the  full  committee. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  does  that  serve 
a  useful  purpose?  Does  it  help  book- 
keeping? Does  it  help  accounting?  Does 
it  help  in  surveillance  and  oversight  of 
the  executive  branch  downtown?  What 
I  am  interested  in  Is  the  reason  for  its 
being  this  way. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  not  sure  it  helps  the  people  down- 
town, but  it  certainly  helps  the  commit- 
tee very  much. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman    for    that    explanation.    His 
statement  and  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, bears  great  weight  with  me. 
The     committee     amendments    were 
agreed  to. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


TO  PROVIDE  FURTHER  FUNDS  FOR 
THE  EXPENSES  OF  THE  INVESTI- 
GATIONS AUTHORIZED  BY  HOUSE 
RESOLUTION  34 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. I  submit  a  privileged  report 
(Rept.  No.  1117)  on  the  resolution  m. 
Res.  1016)  to  provide  further  fimds  for 
the  expenses  of  the  investigations  au- 
thorized by  House  Resolution  34.  and  ask 
for  immediate  consideration  of  the  reso- 
lution. .  , 
The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: .„,„ 
H.  Res.  1016 

Resolved,  That  the  f\jrther  expenses  of  In- 
vestigations and  studies  to  be  made  pursuant 
to  H  Ree.  34  by  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  acting  as  a  whole  or  by 
subcommittee,  not  to  exceed  $80,000.  Includ- 
ing expenditures  for  the  employment  of  pro- 
feaalonal.  stenographic,  and  other  assistants 
ShaU  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  House  on  vouchers  authorized  by  such 
committee,  signed  by  the  chairman  of  such 
committee,  and  approved  by  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

Sxc  2  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  expendi- 
ture in  connection  with  the  study  or  investi- 


gation of  any  subject  which  is  being  Investi- 
gated for  the  same  purpose  by  any  other 
committee  of  the  House,  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs shall  furnish  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  information  with  respect  to 
any  study  or  investigation  Intended  to  be 
financed  from  such  funds. 

Sxc  3  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolution 
shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regulations 
established  by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration under  existing  law. 

Mr  FRIEDEL  (during  the  reading). 
Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  resolution  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Marj-land? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Maryland  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  WlU  the  gentleman  tell 
us  how  much  money  is  involved  with 
respect  to  this  committee? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  It  is  $80,000. 

Mr.  YATES.  For  what  committee  is 

this?  ,^    „ 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  This  Is  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.     ^^^^^^^^_ 

TO  PROVIDE  FUNDS  FOR  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration, I  submit  a  privileged  report 
(Rept.  No.  1118)  on  the  resolution  cH. 
Res  1018)  to  provide  funds  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  and  ask  for 
Immediate  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion. ,  ^, 

The    Clerk    read    the    resolution,   as 

follows: 

H.  Res.  1018 


Resolved.  That  the  additional  expenses  of 
conducting   the   studies   and   Investigations 
authorized  by  H.  Res.  40  of  the  Ninetieth 
Congress.  Incurred  by  the  Conunittee  on  the 
Judiciary,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcom- 
mittee, not  to  exceed  $250,000  including  ex- 
penditures for  the  employment  of  experts 
special  counsel,   clerical,   stenographic,  and 
other  asslsunts.  and  all  expenses  necessary 
for  travel  and  subsUtence  Incurred  by  mem- 
bers  and   employees   while    engaged   In   the 
activities  of  the  committee  or  any  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  House  on  vouchers  au- 
thorized by  such  committee  signed  by  the 
chairman  of  such  committee  and  approved 
by  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
SBC   2   No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this   resolution   shall    be   available   for   ex- 
penditure in  connection  with  the  study  or 
investigation  of  any  subject  which  is  being 
investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other   committee   of    the   House,    and   the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
shall  furnish  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration  information    with    respect    to 
any  study  or  investigation  Intended  to  be 
financed  from  such  funds. 

Mr  FRIEDEL  (during  the  reading). 
Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  resolution  be 


dispensed  with  and  that  it  be  printed  In 

*^^T?e^SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land' w.    *.^., 
There  was  no  objecuon. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wUl  report 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

on  page  2.  after  line  10.  add  the  following: 

"SEC  3  F^inds  authorized  by  this  resolu- 
tion Shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regula- 
tl^L  established  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  imder  existing  law. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

The  resolution  wa.s  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table.  ^___^_^^^ 

PROVIDING  FUNDS  FOR  THE  COM- 
MTITEE  ON  THE  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA 

Mr  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. I  submit  a  privileged  re- 
port (Rept.  No.  1119)  on  the  resoluton 
OI  Res.  1024)  providing  funds  for  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  ask  for  immediate  consideration  of 
the  resolution.  „„  «„i 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  loi- 

^°''^"  H.  RES.  1024 


There  was  no  objection. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  tne 
table. 


PROVroiNG    FOR    THE    EXP]Ej;SES 
"^  mCURRED  PU^UANT  TO  IWUSE 
RESOLUTION  218,  COMMITTEE  ON 
EDUCATION  AND  LABOR 
Mr  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  bV  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
SraUon    I  sSt  a  privileged  report 
Repo?t  NO.  1120)  on  the  resolution    H. 
rS  1026)  providing  for  the  expenses  in- 
curred pursuant  to  House  Resoluuon  213. 
and  Tsk  for  immediate  consideration  of 
the  resolution.  ,  4.i„„     oc 

The    Clerk    read    the    resolution,    as 

f°"°'^'"-  H.  RES.  1026 


Resolved.  That,  effective  January  3,  1968, 

the  further  expenses  of  «ie^t"«^^««„  Jff t,1i' 
vestigatlons  to  be  conducted  P^^^*  ^  «• 
Res   68  by  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
C^umbli  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcom- 
nUtt^     not    to    exceed    $50,000.    includmg 
«Jenciltures  for  the  employment  of  inves- 
tigators, attorneys,  and  experts  and  cleri<»  . 
stenographic,  and  other  assistants,  and  all 
expeiSTs  necessary  for  travel  and  Bubslstence 
mc^d  by  members  and  employees  while 
enttaKed  in  the  activities  of  the  committee 
or'^ny  subcommittee  thereof.  «1>^11  *>«  P^/^ 
out  of  the  contingent  fund  o^^^e  «°"^! 
on  vouchers  authorized  and  signed  by  the 
chairman  of  such  committee  and  approved 
by  t™  committee  on  House  Administrat  on^ 
SEC  2  The  chairman,  with  the  consent  of 
the  head  of  the  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned, is  authorized  and  empowered  to  util- 
ize the  reimbursable  services,  mformation. 
faciUties.  and  personnel  of  any  other  depart- 
ments or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec  3.  The  official  committee  reporters  may 
be  used  at  all  hearings  held  in  the  Distinct 
of  Columbia,  if  not  otherwise  officially  en- 

^^Itc"  4  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  expen- 
dlture  in  connection  with  the  study  or  inves- 
tigation Of  any  Subject  which  is  being  inves- 
tigated for  the  same  purpose  by  any  othvr 
committee  of  the  House,  and  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bU  shall  furnish  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  information  with  respect  to 
any  study  or  Investigation  Intended  to  be 
financed  from  such  funds. 

Sec  5  Fuads  authorized  by  this  resolu- 
tion shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions  established  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  under  existing  law. 

Mr  FRIEDEL  (during  the  reading). 
Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to 
dispense  with  further  reading  of  the 
resolution  and  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
Maryland? 


Resolved    That,  effective  from  January  3, 
laKe  expenses  of  the  studies  and  Inv^i- 
eatlons  to  be  conducted  pursuant  to  H.  Res 
218   ^  the   committee   on  Education   and 
?lbor  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee. 
T^t  to  exceed  $554,400.  including  expendi- 
mres  for  the  employment  of  investigators, 
at^e?s.  and  experts,  and  clerical,  s^no- 
CTsXlc    knd   other   assistants,   and   all   ex- 
5^'rSs  necessary  for  travel  and  s-bslst^^ce 
incurred  by  members  and  employees  wmie 
engaged  in  the  activities  of  the  committee 
or  aly  subcommittee  thereof,  shall  be  paid 
out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  on 
vouchers  luthorlzld  and  signed  by  the  chair- 
Z^  of  such  committee  and  approved  by  the 
^^Ittee  on  House  Admmutratlon.  C«  such 
amount  $57,200  shall  be  available  for  e^of 
Ri«  standing  subcommittees  of  the  Commit- 
tee  on   Education    and    Labor,   and   not   to 
exceed    $211,200   shall    be   available   to   the 
CoSttee  on  Education  and   Labor. 

SBC  2  The  official  committee  reporters 
nxfy  v;*  used  at  all  hearings  held  in  the  Dls- 
mct  of  Columbia,  If  not  otherwise  officially 

^Ik^'  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
thte^eK)lution  shall  be  available  for  expend  - 
t^e  in  connection  with  the  study  or  Uivest  - 
g^tLn  of  any  subject  which  Is  ^emg  Investi- 
gated for  the  same  purpose  by  any  other 
!o^ See  of  the  House,  and  the  chalrnmn 
of  the  committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
ShaU  furnish  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
rnlnlstration  information  with  respect  to  any 
study  or  investigation  intended  to  be  fi- 
nanced from  such  funds. 

SEC  4  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolution 
shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regulations 
established  by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration under  existing  law 


PROVIDINa     FOR      EXPENSES     DJ- 
OTRRED  PURSUANT  TO  INVES^- 
GATIONS  AUTHORIZED  BY  HOUSE 
RESOLUTION  101.  COMMITTEE  ON 
VETERANS'  AFFAIRS 
Mr  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. I  submit  a  privileged  report 
(Rept.  No.  1121)  on  the  resolution  (H. 
Res    1030)    providing  for  expenses  in- 
curred pursuant  to  investigations  author- 
ized by  House  Resolution  101.  and  ask 
for  immediate  consideration  of  the  reso- 

"•nie   Clerk    read    the    resolution,    as 

^"""'^^^  H.  RES.  1030 

Resolved,  That  effective  January  3.  1967. 
the  further  expenses  of  the  »hvestlgation  and 
study  authorized  by  H.  Res.  101  of  the  Nine- 
tieth Congress  incurred  by  the  Committee  on 
Vetera^- Affairs,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  sub- 
conmilttee.  not  to  exceed  $75,000.  Including 
expenditures  for  the  employment  of  experts, 
and  clerical,  stenographic,  and  other  assUt- 
ance  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contmgent 
fund  of  the  House  on  vouchers  authorized  by 
such  committee,  signed  by  the  chairman 
thereof  and  approved  by  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

SEC  2.  The  official  stenographers  to  com- 
mittees may  be  used  at  all  "^^f  "^gs  held  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  unless  otherwise 

"""^i^'l  'KS  Of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shaU  be  available  for  expend- 
iture in  connection  with  the  study  or  nves- 
tlgation  of  any  subject  which  is  being  inves- 
tigated for  the  same  purpose  by  any  otiier 
committee  of  the  House,  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  shaU  fur- 
nish the  Committee  on  House  Administration 
information  with  respect  to  any  study  or 
investigation  intended  to  be  financed  from 

^""Ire  4"^nd8  authorized  by  this  resolution 
shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regulations 
established  by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
minUtration  under  existing  law. 


Mr  FRIEDEL  (during  the  reading). 
Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
dispense  with  further  reading  of  the  res- 
olution and  that  it  be  printed  m  the 

Record.  ^.     ..       .„ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 

the  request  of  the  gentieman  from  Marj'- 

land? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  committee  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

on  page  2.  line  2.  strike  out  "$57,200"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$44,000". 

Also  on  page  2,  line  4,  strike  out  "$211,200 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$290,400  . 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


Mr  FRIEDEL  (during  the  reading). 
Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
dispense  with  further  reading  of  the  reso- 
lution and  that  it  be  printed  m  the 

R.FCORD 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from  Mary- 
land? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.      

TO  PROVIDE  FUNDS  FOR  THE  EX- 
PENSES OF  THE  STUDIES  AND  IN- 
VESTIGATIONS AUTHORIZED  BY 
HOUSE  RESOLUTION  19.  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  MERCHANT  MARINE  AND 
FISHERIES 

Mr  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  House  Admm- 
istration.  I  submit  a  privileged  report 
(Rept.  No.  1122)  on  the  resolution  (H. 
Res  1044)  to  provide  funds  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  studies  and  investigations 
authorized  by  House  Resolution  19.  and 
ask  for  immediate  consideration  of  the 
resolution. 
The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  loi- 

^''^^'-  H.  RES.  1044 


Resolved.  That  the  further  expenses  of 
conducting  the  studies  and  Investigations 
authorized  by  H.  Res.  19  by  the  Committee 
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on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  not  to 
exceed  llM.OOO.  In  addlUon  to  the  unex- 
pended balance  of  any  sums  heretofore  made 
available  for  conducting  such  studies  and 
investigations.  Including  expenditures  for 
the  employment  of  investigators,  attorneys, 
and  experts,  and  clerical,  stenographic,  and 
other  assistants,  and  all  expenses  necessary 
for  travel  and  subsistence  Incurred  by  mem- 
bers and  employees  while  engaged  In  the 
activities  of  the  committee  or  any  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  House  on  vouchers  au- 
thorized and  signed  by  the  chairman  of 
such  committee  and  approved  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

S«c.  2.  The  chairman,  with  the  consent  of 
the  head  of  the  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned, is  authorized  and  empowered  to  uti- 
lize the  reimbursable  services.  Information, 
facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  other  depart- 
ments or  agencies  of  the  Oovernment 

S«c.  3.  The  official  committee  reporters 
may  be  used  at  all  hearings  held  in  the  DU- 
trlct  of  Columbia.  If  not  otherwise  officially 
engaged. 

Sec.  4.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  expendi- 
ture In  connection  with  the  study  or  inves- 
tigation of  any  subject  which  is  being  inves- 
tigated for  the  same  purpose  by  any  other 
committee  of  the  House,  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  shall  furnish  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  Information  with  re- 
spect to  any  study  or  investigation  Intended 
to  be  financed  from  such  funds. 

Skc.  5.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolu- 
tion shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions esUbllshed  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  under  exUtlng  law. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL  'during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
dispense  with  further  reading  of  the 
resolution  and  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  FURTHER  EX- 
PENSES OP  CONDUCnNQ  INVES- 
TIGATION AUTHORIZED  BY 
HOUSE    RESOLUTION    53 

Mr.  FRIEDEX.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. I  submit  a  privileged  report 
(Rept.  No.  1123)  on  the  resolution  (H. 
Res.  1050)  providing  for  further  expenses 
of  conducting  the  study  and  investigation 
authorized  by  House  Resolution  53.  and 
ask  for  immediate  consideration  of  the 
resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  RK8.  1060 
Resolved.  That  the  further  expenses  of 
conducting  the  study  and  Investigation  au- 
thorized by  H.  Res.  53  of  the  Ninetieth  Con- 
gress. Incurred  by  the  select  committee  ap- 
pointed to  study  and  Investigate  the  prob- 
lems of  small  buslneae,  not  to  exceed  $366,000 
m  addition  to  the  unexpended  balanc*  of  any 
sum  heretofore  made  available  for  conduct- 
ing such  study  and  Inveetlgatlon,  including 
expenditures  for  the  employment  of  investi- 
gators, attorneys,  and  clerical,  stenographic, 
and  other  asslstanU.  shall  be  paid  out  of  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  House  on  vouchers 
authorized  by  such  conunlttee.  signed  by  the 
chairman  thereof,  and  approved  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Hotue  Administration. 


Sac.  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  reaoluUon  shall  be  avaUable  for  expendi- 
ture In  connection  with  the  study  or  Inveetl- 
gaUon  of  any  subject  which  Is  being  Inveetl- 
gated  for  the  same  purpoee  by  any  other  com- 
mittee of  the  House,  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Small  Bualnees  shall  furnish 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration  in- 
formation with  respect  to  any  study  or  in- 
veetlgatlon  Intended  to  be  financed  from 
such  funds. 

SEC.  3.  Fund*  authorized  by  thle  reeolutlon 
shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regulations 
eetabllshed  by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration under  existing  law. 

Mr.  FRIEDEX  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  resolution  be 
dispensed  with  and  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  Uble.     ^^^^^^^^ 

AUTHORIZmO  EXPENSES  FOR  CON- 
DUCTING INVESTIGATIONS  PUR- 
SUAjrr  TO  HOUSE  RESOLUTION 
209 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. I  submit  a  privileged  report 
(Rept.  No.  1124)  on  the  resolution  (H. 
Res.  1053)  authorizing  expenses  for  con- 
ducting studies  and  investigations  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  209.  and  ask 
for  immediate  consideration  of  the  reso- 
lution. 
The    Clerk    read    the    resolution,    as 

follows: 

H.  Bmm.  1053 

Resolved.  That,  effective  from  January  3. 
1968.  the  expenses  of  conducting  the  Investi- 
gations and  studies  pursuant  to  H.  Res.  209 
by  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcommit- 
tee, not  to  exceed  $311,000.  including  ex- 
penditures for  the  employment  of  Investi- 
gators, attorneys,  and  clerical,  stenographic, 
and  other  assistants,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  House  on  vouchers 
authorized  by  such  committee,  signed  by  the 
chairman  of  such  committee,  and  approved 
by  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

Sec.  2.  The  official  committee  reporters  may 
be  used  at  all  hearings  held  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  If  not  otherwise  officially 
engaged. 

Sec.  3.  The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service  shall  furnish 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration  In- 
formation with  respect  to  any  study  or  in- 
vestigation Intended  to  be  financed  from 
such  funds.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized 
by  this  resolution  shall  be  avsUlable  for  ex- 
penditure In  connection  with  the  study  or 
Investigation  of  any  subject  which  Is  being 
investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 
On  page  2.  after  line  10,  add  the  following: 
"Sec.  4.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolu- 
tion shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions esUbllshed  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  under  existing  law." 

Mr.  FRIEDEL  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  further  reading  of  the  resolution 
be  dispensed  with  and  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble.  ^^^^^^^^ 

PROVIDING  ADDITIONAL  FUNDS 
FOR  EXPENSES  OF  INVESTIGA- 
TIONS AUTHORIZED  BY  HOUSE 
RESOLUTION  168 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. I  submit  a  privileged  report 
(Rept.  No.  1125)  on  the  resolution  iH. 
Res.  1056)  to  provide  additional  funds 
for  the  expenses  of  the  investigations 
authorized  by  House  Resolution  168,  and 
ask  for  immediate  consideration  of  the 
resolution. 
The    Clerk    read    the    resolution,    as 

follows : 

H.  Res.  1056 

Resolved.  That  the  further  expenses  of  In- 
vestigations and  studies  to  be  made  pursuant 
to  H.  Res.  168  by  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  acting  as  a 
whole  or  by  subcommittee,  not  to  exceed 
$325,000,  Including  expenditures  for  the  em- 
ployment of  professional,  stenographic,  and 
other  asslsunts,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  House  on  vouchers 
authorized  by  such  committee,  signed  by  the 
chairman  of  such  conunlttee.  and  approved 
by  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  expendi- 
ture m  connection  with  the  study  or  Investi- 
gation of  any  subject  which  Is  being  Investi- 
gated for  the  same  purposes  by  any  other 
committee  of  the  House,  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  shall  furnish  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  Information  with  re- 
spect to  any  study  or  Investigation  Intended 
to  be  financed  from  such  funds. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  2.  after  line  5,  add  the  following: 
•Sec.  3.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolu- 
tion shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions established  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  under  existing  law." 

Mr.  FRIEDEL  (during  the  reading). 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 

that  further  reading  of  the  resolution  be 

,  dispensed  with  and  that  it  be  printed  in 

the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  ^^^^^^^_ 

PROVIDING  FUNDS  FOR  FURTHER 
EXPENSES  OF  INVESTIGATIONS 
AUTHORIZED  BY  HOUSE  RESOLU- 
TION 203 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. I  submit  a  privileged  report 
(Rept.  No.  1126)  on  the  resolution  (H. 
Res.  1071)  to  provide  funds  for  the  fur- 
ther expenses  of  the  studies.  Investiga- 


tions and  inquiries  authorized  by  House 
Sutlon  203.  and  ask  for  immediate 
pnn«5ideration  of  the  resolution. 
'°The    Cle?k   read    the    resolution,    as 

f°"°''*"-  H.  RES.  1071 

Resolved.  That  the  furtiier  expenses  of  the 

exj^dltures  for  the  employment  of  mv^ti- 
eawrs,  attorneys,  and  experts  and  cl«rtcal. 
finocraDhlc  and  other  asslsUnte  and  all 
^  ?P/^  n-c^s^rv  for  u-avel  and  subsistence 
TJ^!^  br^mbers  and  employee,  while 
enSln  the  activities  of  the  co«^"tee  or 
nv  fuboommlttee  thereof,  as  the  chairman 
d^U  SSy^hall  be  paid  out  of  the  con- 
UuKTnt  S  of  the  House  on  vouchers  au- 
JhrfrtT^i  and  signed  by  the  chairman  of  such 
SutTtnd' approved  by  tiie  Committee 
on  House  AdmlnUtratlon. 

SEC  2   The  chairman,  with  the  consent  of 
tht  head  of  the  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned,    is    authorized    and    emP«^«^f 
utmzc   the   reimbursable  services,   informa- 
tion   facUltl^.  and  personnel  of  any  other 
de^rmients  or  agen^  of  the  Government^ 
S^  3  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
tms^e«,lutlon  shall  be  available  for  expendi- 
ture in  connection  with  the  study  or  nvestt- 
iauon  of  any  subject  which  is  being  inv^tl- 
laied  for  the  same  purpose  by  any  other 
f  o^ttee  of  the  House,  and  the  f^f ?^  °^ 
,h^  rommlttee  on  Public  Works  shaU  furnish 
me  Co^U^e  on  House  AdmlnlstraUon  In- 

ormatlon  with  respect  ^''L'^nci^   trim 
vestigation    intended    to   be    financed   from 

such  funds. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 

""on  page  1,  line  4.  strike  out  "$500,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "»550.000^ 

On  page  2,  strike  out  all  of  8«ctlo^  =«• 

on  pale  2  line  8,  following  the  abbreviated 
viord  -sic."  strike  out  the  number  "S"  and 
insert  ••2"  In  Ueu  thereof .  „^h  t>,«  fol- 

Also  on  page  2,  after  line  15.  add  the  fol- 
'  iwlne  new  section: 

•SE^  3  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolu- 
tion shall  be  expended  P"""^°l  *°  '^i^ 
tions  esUbllshed  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  under  existing  law. 


Mr  FRIEDEL  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  resolution  be 
dispensed  with  and  that  it  be  prmted  In 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The    committee    amendments    were 

agreed  to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.  . 

AUTHORIZING  PAYMENT  FROM  THE 
CONTINGENT     FUND     FOR     P^" 
CHASE     OF     UNIFORMS.     EQUIP- 
MENT    AND  GENERAL  EXPENSES 
OF  THE  CAPITOL  POLICE 
Mr  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration  I   call   up   House   Resolution 
1064  authorizing  payment  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  for  purchase  of  unlf<jrms, 
equipment,  and  general  expenses  of  the 
Capitol  Police,  and  ask  for  immediate 
consideration  of  the  resolution. 


The    Clerk    read    the    resolution,    as 
follows:  „      ,„. 

H.  Res.  1064 
Resolved,  That  there  shall  be  paid  out  of 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives said  sums  as  may  be  nece^ary 
to  purchase  uniforms,  equipment,  and  gen- 
eral expenses  of  the  Capitol  Police. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table.  ^_^^^^_____ 

AUTHORIZING  THE  EXPENDITURES 
OF  CERTAIN  FUNDS  FOR  JHE  EX- 
PENSES OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
UN-AMERICAN  ACTIVITIES 
Mr  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committeee  on  House  Ail- 
ministration,  I  submit  a  privileged  report 
(Rept   No.  1127)  on  the  resolution  (H. 
Res.  1042)  authorizing  the  expenditure 
of  certain  funds  for  the  f  P^nses  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  AcUvlties 
and  ask  for  immediate  consideration  of 
the  resolution.  . 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  point  of 

°^e  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order.  „  „„4„«. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  a  point 
of  order  against  the  consideration  cf  the 
privileged  report  on  House  Resolutioii 
1042  on  the  ground  that  a  Quorum  was 
not  present  in  the  Committee  on  House 
AtoiSmtion  when  this  matter  was 

<^°5^f  ^^EAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  desire  to  be  heard  on  the 

^iSJ  °^!iSk.  Mr.  speaker,  it  Is  true 
that  we  did  not  have  a  quorum  present 
fSf  the  olnsideration  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 1042  but  we  had  unanimous  con- 
S  by  the  members  that  they  would 
not  raise  a  point  of  order. 

However  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, in  view  of  the  point  of  order 
Sg  raised.  I  withdraw  the  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Maryland  withdraws  the  resolution. 


PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  .,„^„„   ,^11 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  wlU 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  last 
resolution  sought  to  be  called  up  ^^f  ^ 
resolution  relative  to  the  Hoi^  ^°^'Vt 
l^e  on  Un-American  Activities,  and  it 
was  withdrawn. 

Now,  however,  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  states,  no,  it  is  not  so,  that 
there  was  no  more  a  quorum  Pre^nt  for 
aU  the  other  resolutions  than  there  was 
a    quorum    present    to    consider    our 

'^^if'therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  aU  the  other  resolutions  be  with- 

^'^The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  wUl  state 
that  if  a  quorum  was  not  present— and 
the  Chair  Is  not  saying  that  there  was 
not  a  quorum  present^but  if  a  quorum 
was  not  present  then  the  point  of  order 
should  have  been  made  by  any  Member 
at  the  time  a  particular  resolution  was 
called  up. 


Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  further 
parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentieman  wlU 
stete  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
next  committee  report  comes  up  will  it 
SI  ii  order  for  me  to  direct  a  question 

to  the  gentieman  ^ro^V^oi^wm  recog- 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  recog 

nize  the  gentieman  from  Louisiana  to 

'proceed  for  1  minute  tx.  direct  his  ques- 

"Mr"°WILLIS.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 

'°Thf  SPEAKER.  IS  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentieman    from 

Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  WILLIS.  I  ask  the  gentieman  if— 
and  I  was  not  present  so  I  cannot  say— 
?f  there  was  a  quorum  Present  when  Ws 
committee  considered  my  comrnittees 
appropriation?  Secondly,  wa^  there  a 
qSSmm  present  for  all  the  re«)lutions 
that  have  been  passed  on  today? 

I  have  asked  for  permission  to  pro- 
ceed and  ask  these  two  questions;  that 

^^MT.   FRIEDEL.  We  considered  your 
resolution  in  the  committee. 
Mr    WILLIS.   Was   there   a   quorum 

^'^Mr^Fi.IEDEL.  No  quorum  was  present. 

Mr'   WILLIS.   Was   there   a   quorum 

present  for  any  other  committee  appro- 

^"Mr.°FTOEDEL.  That  point  was  never 

'^M?' WILLIS,  well,  I  just  want  to  clar- 
Ify  the  record  and  show  that  probab^ 
no  quorum  was  present  in  the  House 
Administration  Committee  for  any  of  the 
fesSSns  approved  today.  I  Just  want 
to  point  out  that  last  year  the  money 
resolution   of   the   Committee   on   Un- 
American  Activities  was  approved  by  tWs 
body  for  $350,000.  Now,  we  are  asking 
th?s  year  for  $4oO,000. 1  say  that  because 
?e  want  that  in  the  record  anticipating 
Iharnext  week  my  committee  resolut  on 
WlU  come  up  again.  By  virtue  of  the 
action  of  this  House  there  was  forced 
won  my  committee  additional  expenses 
?or Thepurpose  of  implementing  the  pay- 
raise  bill  and  for  per  diem  fxpenses  and 
fees  of  reporters.  That  explains  the  ad- 
ditional sum  over  and  above  the  amount 
we  received  last  year. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr  WILLIS.  I  yield. 
Mr'  RYAN.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  this 
re^lutfon.  House  Resolution  1042,  calls 
for  an  appropriation  of  $425,000? 

Mr^HLLIS.  Whatever  it  calls  for,  that 
Is  my  statement. 


PERMISSION    TO    COMMITTEE    ON 
PUBLIC   WORKS   TO   FILE   A   RE- 
PORT ON  HJl.  12603 
Mr  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Co°imlttee  on 
Public  Works  may  have  untU  midnight 
tonight  to  fUe  a  conference  report  on  the 

bill  H.R.  12603.  v.-^4.i^«   it 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection.  It 

is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
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PROVTDINO    FOR    CONSroBRATION 
^32419,  DEVELOPMi3<T  OP  CAR- 
GO CONTAINER  VESSELS 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  dlrw^o" 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  on  behalf 
S  Uie  gentleman  from  Massachusette 
[Mr  O'Nmtl  I  call  up  the  resolution  (H. 
Itesl040)  providing  for  consideration  of 
S  2419  to  amend  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act.  1936.  with  respect  to  the  develop- 
ment of  cargo  container  vessels,  and  for 
Sher  purposes,  and  ask  for  Its  Immediate 
consideration.  ,..„..  foi 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 

1°*'=  H.  R-.   1040 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adopUon  of  thU 
r,«.mtloa  It  shall  be  in  or^ttto  n^y^JU^ 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
S  the^ole  House  on  f «  3**"  °»„^^°7^ 
ror  the  conslderauon  of  the  blU  (S.  »4i9)  to 
iSLmd  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936    «1th 
rwrnect  to  the  development  of  cargo  container 
vesieU..  and  for  other  PurP^*".  A^**'  gen- 
eral del»t..  which  shall  be  confined  to  the 
blH  and  ■•hall  conUnue  not  to  exceed  one 
hour    to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  ""l^orttyXn'!^: 
ber  of  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and    Fisheries,    the    bUl    shall    be    read    for 
amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
for   amendment,   the   Committee   shall   rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendmento  as  may  have  been  adopted   and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  Young  1  is  recognized  for  1 

Mr  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  CaUfornla  (Mr.  Smith),  pending 
which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  resolution  (H.  Res. 
1040)  makes  in  order  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  S.  2419.  which  provides  for  the 
standardization  of  container  facilities 
and  cargo  vessels  in  accordance  with  the 
realities  of  the  industry. 

The  rule  provides  for  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate.  It  is  an  open  rule. 

The  bill  does  not  involve  the  expendi- 
ture of  any  money. 

Mr  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  re- 
quire. ^  ., 

Mr  Speaker,  as  stated  by  the  genUe- 
man  from  Texas.  House  Resolution  1040 
provides  for  1  hour  of  debate,  under  an 
open  rule,  for  the  consideration  of  S.  2419 
to  amend  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1936  with  respect  to  the  development  of 
cargo  container  vessels,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  purpose  of  the  bUl  Is  to  preclude 
the  Maritime  Administration  from  ap- 
plying discriminatory  policies  against 
any  carrier  by  giving  preference  to  those 
who  use  cargo  containers  of  a  certain 
length,  width,  and  height. 

In  1965  the  International  Standards 
Organization  adopted  standards  for 
cargo  containers.  The  Maritime  Admm- 
Istratlon  thereafter  Issued  Its  General 
Order  No.  96  indicating  its  intention  to 
require  American  shipping  companies  to 
comply  to  these  standards  to  the  extent 
possible.  Two  major  U.S.  shipping  com- 


panies that  have  been  leaders  in  the 
field  of  cargo  container  operations  and 
now  operate  70  percent  of  the  maritime 
cargo  containers  operating  under  our 
flag  would  be  hurt  by  such  restrictions 
as  their  conUlners  do  not  fully  comply 
with  the  sizes  set  by  the  International 
Standards  Org  anlzatlon 

The  bill  requires  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration to  conduct  a  study  of  ways  to 
encourage  new  concepts  for  cargo  carry- 
ing and  the  technology  of  the  container 

^^The*  bill  also  prohibits  the  Maritime 
Administration  from  applying  the  Inter- 
national standards  to  American  shippers 
at  this  time  or  attempting  to  pressure 
them  into  adopting  them  now  by  favor- 
ing those  who  do  adopt  them  with  respect 
to  construction  subsidies  and  mortgage 
insurance  assistance.  The  bill  also  pro- 
hibits any  Government  agency  to  include 
in  its  contract  bid  specifications  any  such 
requirement  of  standardized  cargo  con- 
tainers.   This  last  prohibition  is  waived 
for  DOD  when  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
determines  that   mUitary    reqmrements 
necessitates   specification    of    container 

sizes. 

No  additional  costs  are  estimated  If  the 

bill  is  passed. 

The  minority  views  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  report  by  Representatives 
Murphy  and  Watkins. 

My  personal  opinion,  for  whatever  it 
may  be  worth.  Mr.  Speaker,  Is  that  ex- 
tensive hearings  were  held  in  both  the 
House  and  the  other  body  which  estab- 
lished the  fact  that  there  has  been  active 
discrimination  against  steamship  opera- 
tors whose  containers  are  not  In  com- 
pliance with  arbitrary  length  and  height 
dimensions  advocated  by  a  voluntary 
standards  association.  These  so-caUed 
standards  were  discredited  In  those  hear- 
ings and  in  practical  tests.  They  are  not 
employed  by  the  two  world  pioneers.  Sea- 
Land  and  Matson.  who  developed  suc- 
cessful container  systems  with  private 
Investment  and  without  Government 
assistance. 

This  legislation  would  encourage  the 
private  development  of  new  concepts  and 
prohibit  Government  agencies  from  dis- 
criminating on  the  basis  of  length  and 
height  standards  in  the  awarding  of  con- 
struction subsidy,  operating  subsidy,  and 
title  XI  insurance. 

Foreign  compeUtion  In  this  important 
area  Is  on  the  horizon.  Containerships 
are  under  construction  in  foreign  yards 
for  service  throughout  the  world.  The 
Interest  of  the  United  States  will  best  be 
served  by  allowing  the  marketplace, 
rather  than  Government  agencies,  to 
determine  the  most  efficient  and  eco- 
nomical container  systems. 

Matson  Navigation  Co.  and  Sea-Land 
Services,  Inc..  as  pioneers  in  the  con- 
tainer field,  liave  been  particulariy 
threatened  by  the  present  poUcy  since 
their  containers  are  of  sizes  not  included 
in  the  arbitrary  length  and  height  stand- 
ards. If  administrative  fiat  can  be 
changed  now,  Government  administra- 
tors can  change  again.  Only  through  the 
mandate  of  this  legislation  can  the  pri- 
vate investment  of  these  pioneer  com- 
panies be  protected  and  the  proper  mar- 
ket development  of  containerizatlon  be 
assured. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  the  legislation 
and  I  support  and  request  the  adoption  of 
the  rule.  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 
As  of  now  I  have  no  further  requests  for 

time.  ,        ,     ,  ,^  .. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  genUeman  from  Massa- 
chusetts I  Mr.  O'Neill!. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  purpose  of  S.  2419  is  to 
prevent  the  application  of  discrimlnatorj- 
policies  or  practices  by  any  Government 
agency  against  any  carrier  by  forbidding 
preference  on  the  basis  of  length,  height. 
or    width   of   cargo   containers,   or,   of 
length,  height,  or  width  of  cargo  con- 
tainer  cells,   except  when   required   by 
mihtary  necessity.  The  legislation  would 
also  authorize  and  direct  the  Secretarj- 
of  Commerce  to  study  means  and  meth- 
ods of   encouraging   new   concepts  for 
the  carriage  of  cargo  in  the  domestic 
and  foreign  commerce   of   the   United 
States,  and  to  study  the  economic  and 
technological  aspects  of  the  use  of  con- 
Ulners as  a  method  to  carry  out  the 
policy  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 

1936. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  extensive 
use  of  cargo  containers  in  ocean  tian.s- 
portatlon  Is  In  Its  Infancy,  the  Maritime 
Administration  has  taken  the  position 
that,  to  the  greatest  extent  possible,  it 
favors  giving  preference  to  carriers  pur- 
chasing or  using  containers  of  10-,  20-, 
30-  and  40-foot  modular  lengths.  8-foot 
widths,  and  8-foot  heights.  The  Mari- 
time Administration  is  thus  able  to  dis- 
criminate  against  carriers   using  con- 
tainers of  other  dimensions  by  denial  of 
construction  subsidy,  title  XI  mortgage 
insurance,  and  trade-out  of  vessels  under 
the  Vessel  Exchange  Act. 

It  is  believed  that  free  market  develop- 
ment offers  the  best  hope  for  the  future 
determination  of  the  most  efficient,  pro- 
ductive, and  economic  characteristics  for 
cargo  contolners  used  In  transmodal 
transportation  systems. 

I  am  a  Representative  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts.  I  represent 
along  with  the  Speaker,  the  Port  of  Bos- 
ton since  both  of  us  have  the  district  m 
which  the  Port  of  Boston  lies.  At  the 
present  time  we  have  the  Sea-Land  op- 
eration, or  we  are  about  to  have  it.  That 
means  an  investment  of  about  $4  million, 
ready  to  go  Into  operation  and  apparent- 
ly the  contract  for  parts  is  about  ready 
to  be  signed  and  is  expected  to  be  ready 
to  go  into  effect  on  June  1. 

If  we  were  under  the  regtilations  the 
Maritime  Commission  has  set  up,  this 
$4  million  investment  would  not  be  able 
to  be  used  for  any  Government  packets 
and  would  lose  its  productivity.  I  do  not 
know  how  many  other  ports  are  in  the 
same  position  as  the  city  of  Boston,  but 
this  ruling  would  definitely  discriminate 
against  ports  servicing  the  Matson  Line 
and  the  Sea-Land  Line. 

For  this  reason.  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  House  Resolution  1040  in  order  that 
S.  2419  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 


There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
stTaker.  I  take  exception  to  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  California  I  Mr. 
smith!  and  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts I  Mr.  O'NeillI.  .    v,IKif  fV,A 

The  bUl  before  us  seeks  to  inhibit  the 
encouragement  of  standardLzation  of  the 
dimensions  of  cargo  containers  m  this 
rapidly  growing  new  mode  of  transporta- 
Uon  known  as  containerizatlon.  This  bUl 
faTlold.  was  pressed  on  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  by  two 
private  shipping  companies  that  do  not 
S  standard  containers  in  the  r  opera- 
tions. At  the  hearings,  representatives  of 
all  of  the  rest  of  the  U.S.  merchant  ma- 
rine using  cargo  containers,  some  15  lines 
n  number,  of  the  principal  foreign  lines 
Srvlng  this  country  who  are  developing 
rontainerizatlon  and  of  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration all  supported  the  encour- 
agement of  standards  and  opposed  this 
Legislation.  The  Department  of  Defen^. 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  the  De- 
partment  of   Ti-ansportation    and   the 
General  Accounting  Office  aU  opposed 

^^The  "bill  would  have  the  unfortunate 
effect  of  discouraging  efforts  to  make 
US    transportation   more    efficient    oy 
standardization    of    cargo    containers. 
What  Is  more  It  would  prevent  the  U.S. 
Government  from  specifying  in  the  car- 
riage of  Its  own  cargoes  the  kind  of  con- 
Tainers  that  might  best  meet  the  Govern- 
ment's needs.  This  sort  «/  mterference 
with  longstanding.  well-esUbllshed  Gov- 
ernment procurement  PP^ciples  to  ac- 
commodate private  selfish  interests  Is 
improper  and  unprecedented. 

The  principal  point  made  by  the  two 
complaining  companies  was  that  they 
might  be  prevented  from  participating  m 
the  Government  aid  programs  supervised 
bv  the  Maritime  Administration  because 
they  had  nonstandard  container  systems. 
By  an  administrative  amendment  of  its 
regulations  the  Maritime  Administration. 
I  am  told,  has  already  eliminated  this 

^"^ThiTbill  passed  the  Senate  by  consent 
with  no  debate.  1  can  see  no  reason  lor 
it  passing  this  House.  It  is  special-inter- 
est legislation,  opposed  by  the  cognizant 
departments  of  the  executive  branch.  It 
Is  mischievous  legislation  that  could  so 
muddy  up  the  waters  that  the  effort  m 
and  out  of  the  Government  to  bring  order 
and  efficiency  into  the  growing  conUm- 
erization  program  by  the  development  of 
international  standards  might  be  aban- 
doned or  be  fatally  discouraged.  This 
would  be  contrary  to  the  public  interest 
and  could  materially  reduce  the  advan- 
tages to  the  US.  public  that  can  flow 
from  the  Intelligent  development  of  this 
new  transportation  system. 

This  legislation  Is  a  step  backward.  It 
runs  counter  to  efficiency  and  progress. 
I  strongly  urge  the  defeat  of  this  retro- 
gressive bill  so  that  the  efficient  develop- 
ment of  the  Nation's  containerizatlon 
program  can  go  forward,  with  the  gmd- 
ance  and  assistance  of  the  new  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  without  tne 
artificial  restraint  of  the  heavy  hand  of 
this  body,  exercised  without  the  oppor- 
tunity for  a  full  understanding  of  the 
significance  of  this  legislation. 


Mr  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution 

The  previous  question  was  orderea. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 
Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 

'^'^The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 

"°Mr^*crNEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  caU  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  roU.  and  the  fo  - 
lowing  Members  f  aUed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(Roll  No.  41] 

Anderson.  Farbsteln  Passman 

Term  Fulton,  Tenn.  Reirel 

.  i.       J_  TTanaen  Idaho  Resnlck 

Ashmore  Uoufnci  Bostenkowskl 

^^-^  ^^\t^n  RoudebuBh 

ISn  King,  calif.  R^Vbal 

Burton,  Utah  Kleppe  Utterfllld 

gSran  M^l'uard  Teague,  Tex. 

Dlgga  Morse,  Mass. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  402 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names. 

*  ByTanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  ^^_^^^^_^^ 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  CARGO 
CONTAINER  VESSELS 


Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Pornmittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
sSe^flSe  union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bUl  (S.  2419)  to  amend  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act.  1936.  with  respect  to 
Srdevelopment  of  cargo  container  ves- 
sels and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  genUeman  from 
Maryland. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE    OF   THE   WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
int^Te  SfirSnittee  of  the  Whole  Ho"se 
Si  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bin  S.  1419.  with  Mr. 
GIBBONS  In  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  reaa- 
in<^  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  I  Mr.  Gar- 
MATz]  is  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and 
Si  gentleman  from  Washington  ^Mr. 
Pelly]  will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 
?S.    Chair    recognizes    the    gentleman 

'Tr  gIrSaTZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  as  much  time  as  I  may  consume^ 

Mr  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  this  bill 
is  to  prevent  the  appUcation  of  discrimi- 
natory poUcies  and  practices  by  any  Gov- 
ernment agency  against  any  American 
ocean  carrier  engaged  in  the  carnage  of 
cargo  containers.  . 

^e  bill  would  prevent  the  imposition 
of  arbitrary  dimension  standards  for 
such  containers,  primarily  because  such 
attempts    at    standardization— at    this 


time-would  constitute  Pr^ferenU^ 
treatment  to  certain  carriers,  and  it 
would  be  prejudicial  to  others. 

The  legislation  also  authorizes  and  di- 
rects  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  f^dy 
means  and  methods  of  encouragmg  new 
Jincepts  for  the  carriage  of  cargo  in  the 
domestic  and  foreign  commerce  of  the 
UnTted  States-and  to  study  the  econom- 
ic and  technological  aspects  of  the  use 
of  cargo  containers  as  a  method  to  carry 
out  the  long-range  policies  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1936. 

Traditionally,  for  hundreds  of  yeaxs, 
nrpanborne  cargoes  have  been  loaded, 
UaTSd.  and  unloaded  virtually  Piecj 
by  piece,  except  hi  the  case  of  certato 
?ypes  of  liquid  and  dry  bulk  cargoes- 
such  as  petroleum,  coal,  ores  and  so 
forth-which  have  been  carried  in  full 

'"tS^inte  past  10  years  however  a 
revolution  in  the  transportation  of  pacK- 
aee  cargo  has  been  developing  here  in 
The  Sd  State^which  if  vi^orousg 
and  freely  Promoted-can  contribute 
greatly  to  the  restoration  of  the  Ajnert- 
can  merchant  marine  as  a  major  factor 
and  competitor  on  the  sea  lanes  of  the 

^'^  This  Is  the  so-called  container  revolu- 

It  Involves  the  ocean  shipment  of  gen- 
eral cargo  in  large  Prepacked  boxes 
which  will  permit  the  maximum  efficient 
cy  m  the  transportation  of  goods  from 
any  terminal  at  the  point  of  origin— to 
the  ultimate  destination. 

It  win— in  effect— encourage  the  de- 
velopment of  a  total  transportation  sys- 
tem compatible  with  the  needs  of  moving 
goods  by  several  modes— rail,  truck^air, 
inland  waterway,  and  ocean  fhips-^co- 
nomlcally,  speedily,  and  safely-without 
?he  attendant  delays  and  opportumties 
for  damage  and  pilferage  resulting  from 
frequent  rehandling. 

Active  container  ship  operations  on  a 
significant  scale  have  been  with  i^  only 
about  10  years,  having  been  pioneered 
by  two  companies  primarily  engaged  in 
nonsubsldlzed  domestic  operations^ 

The  lead  which  they  have  established 
is  currently  actively  being  followed  by 
other  American  operators  in  subsidized 

operations.  ^.        ,    „.  „ 

The  success  of  their  operations  is  also 
encouraging  the  shipping  industries  of 
our  foreign  competitors  to  get  into  this 
promising  field. 

Nevertheless,  container  ship  opera- 
tions—and transmodal  container  trai^- 
portatlon    systems— are    stlU    In    their 

'"¥^e''need  for  this  legislation  arises 
from  strong  indications  that  the  Mart- 
t[m?Adrninistration,  and  other  branches 
of  the  Government,  with  their  broad 
pov.?rs  of  granting  or  withholding  aid  in 
^ean  transportation,  or  othen^'ise  dlc- 
Stfng  requirements,  might  arbitrarily 
expiess  preferences  for  shlpborne  cargo 
contatoers  of  certain  lengths,  heights,  or 

"^^li^act-last  year— the  Acting  Mari- 
time Administrator  testified  that: 

When  we  grant  construction  differential 
su^ldy  to  aid  in  building  container  sWps^ 
u^e  require  that  the  vessel  be  designed  to 
carry  the  standard  sizes  xoe  prescribe. 
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The  standard  sizes  which  the  Mart- 
time  Administration  has  favored  are  a)n- 
tainers  8  feet  wide.  8  feet  high,  and  in 
modular  lengths  of  10,  20,  30.  and  40 
feet,  respectively. 

The  two  American  pioneers  in 
container-ship  development-Sea-Land 
^ce.  Inc.,  and  Matson  Navigation 
Co  —own  and  operate  70  percent  of  the 
marine  cargo  conUlners  now  in  opera- 
tion under  the  American  flag. 

They  have  not  only  pioneered— and 
perfected  the  development  of  seagoing 
contoiner  operations— but  have  Invested 
In  excess  of  $600  million  of  their  own 
capital  in  container  ship  systems^ 

Sea-Land  uses  containers  with  dimen- 
sions of  35-foot  length,  8-foot  width.  «md 
8 '2-foot    height.    Its    operations    are 

worldwide.  „,«.,- 

Matson  Navigation  Co.— with  opera- 
tions between  the  U.S.  mainland  and  the 
State  of  Hawaii  in  domestic  trade— and 
a  nonsubsldized  service  to  the  Far  East 
in  the  foreign  trade— uses  containers  24 
feet  in  length.  8  feet  in  width,  and  SMj 

feet  in  height.  

The  operations  of  each  of  these  com- 
panies have  been  highly  successful. 

Both  of  them  have  expressed  concern 
lest  the  arbitrary  adoption  by  the  Oov- 
emment  of  rigid  dimensional  standards 
would  have  the  effect  of  stifling  further 
American  development  in  container  ship 
operations  as  elements  of  transmodal 
transportation  systems— a  field  m  which 
this  country  presently  maintains  a  sig- 
nificant lead. 

Some  of  the  most  significant  testimony 
presented  to  our  committee  came  from  a 
highly  reputable  broadline  management 
consultant  firm— which  In  recent  years 
has  studied  extensively  the  economics  of 
motor  earner  trailers  and  raUroad  cars— 
as  weU  as  ocean  shipping  containers. 

The  witness  for  the  firm— sifter  show- 
ing the  drasUc  changes  in  raUroad  box- 
car size  since  1950.  said: 

I  shudder  to  tblnlc  wh»t  the  operating 
results  of  the  railroads  would  now  look  lUte 
had  they  locked  themselves  Into  a  40-root. 
8-lncb  boxcar  in  1960 
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He  then  concluded  that  it  would  seem 
unwise  to  limit  economic  progress  In 
the  maritime  industry  by  prematurely 
locking  in  on  rigid  standards  without 
more  detailed  study  and  elevation. 
All  this  bill  does  is  to  say- 
First    That    no   Government   agency 
may  discriminate  against  any  carrier  by 
giving  preference  on  the  basis  of  length, 
width  or  height  of  cargo  containers:  and 
Second.  That  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce  be   authorized   and   directed   to 
study  means  and  methods  of  encouraging 
new  concepts  for  the  carriage  of  cargo 
in  the  domestic  and  foreign  commerce 
of  the  United  States— and  to  study  the 
economic  and  technological  aspects  of 
the  use  of  conUiners  as  a  method  to 
carry  out  the  policy  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936. 

This  bill  was  ordered  reported  by  an 
overwhelming  majority  vote  of  the  com- 
mittee. Only  one  member  voted  in  oppo- 
siUon— who  was  joined  by  another— not 
present  when  committee  action  was 
taken— in  filing  minority  views. 

The  substantial  objections  of  the  Oov- 
emment  departments  to  the  legislation 


In  Its  original  form  have  been  met  by 
amendments  In  the  Senate  and  stUl  fur- 
ther by  additional  amendments  in  our 
committee.  „        . 

The  final  sentence  in  House  Report 
No.  991  on  this  bUl  apUy  expresses  the 
views  of  our  committee,  as  follows: 

It  was  concluded  that  the  objectives  of 
this  legislation  should  be  enacted  now  as 
assurance  that  no  govewunental  preference 
or  discrimination  be  exercised  which  might 
risk  stining  further  cargo  container  devel- 
opment. 

Enactment  of  this  bUl  will  entaU  no 
additional  cost  to  the  US.  Oovemment. 
Mr  Chairman.  I  strongly  urge  support 
and  passage  of  this  legislation— because 
I  think  it  is  essential  to  the  future  well- 
being  of  our  American  merchant  marine. 
Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  express  my 
wholehearted  support  for  the  statement 
made  by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
our  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  and  join  with  him  in  urging 
passage  of  the  bill,  S.  2419.        ,    .  ,  ,, 

The  principal  thrust  of  this  legislation 
goes  to  one  of  the  most  basic  concepts 
of  the  American  economy— the  abiUty  of 
the  free  and  open  marketplace  to  work 
its  will  in  the  development  of  new  con- 
cepts such  as  container  transport.  Al- 
though there  may  be  some  who  may 
attempt  to  contend  otherwise  notwith- 
standing facts  to  the  contrary,  this  is  the 
underlying  rationale  and  basic  purpose 
of  the  bill.  S.  2419. 

At  an  earlier  date,  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration issued  General  Order  No. 
96  revised,  specifying  container  sizes 
which  it  would  consider  eligible  for  pur- 
chase by  subsidized  operators  using  capi- 
tal reserve  funds.  This  discriminatory 
administrative  action  was  speUed  out  in 
no  uncertain  terms  by  the  Acting  Mart- 
Ume  Administrator.  Mr.  James  W. 
Gullck,  when  testifying  in  July  of  last 
year  before  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, at  which  time  he  stated: 

When  we  grant  construction-differential 
subsidy  to  aid  in  building  container  ships, 
we  require  that  the  vessel  be  deaxgnei  to 
carry  containers  of  the  standard  sizes  we 
prescribe.  Similarly,  we  have  Issued  a  regu- 
lation—General Order  96— which  provide* 
that  a  subsidized  operator  may  use  his  capi- 
tal reserve  fund  to  purchase  containers  only 
if  the  containers  are  of  the  standard  sUes 
we  prescribe 


Hearings  held  on  the  subject  of  stand- 
ardization of  cargo  containers  In  both 
Houses  have  had  a  salutary  effect  in  that 
I  understand  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion has  revised  its  position  slightly  con- 
cerning specification  of  container  sizes. 
Yet  the  fact  remains  that  unless  legisla- 
tion such  as  S.  2419  is  passed,  the  door 
will  remain  open  to  similar  arbitrary  and 
capricious  administrative  actions  by  the 
Maritime  Administration  or  other  like 
Government  agencies. 

The  principal  developers  In  the  field 
of  marine  containerization  have  been  two 
operators  who  have  70  percent  of  the 
marine  cargo  containers  representing  an 
investment  in  excess  of  $500  miUlon  of 
their  own  capital.  This  has  been  accom- 
plished without  assistance  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  FaUure  to  act  favor- 
ably upon  8.  2419  could  have  the  dis- 


criminatory effect  of  penalizing  these 
corporations  for  exercising  American  in- 
genuity and  enterprise,  since  their  re- 
spective container  sizes  do  not  comport 
with  those  specified  at  an  earlier  date 
by  the  Maritime  Administration. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  therefore  strongly 
urge  all  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to 
act  favorably  upon  this  legislation.  Let 
the  development  of  cargo  container  spec- 
ifications evolve  under  the  influence  of 
the  free  marketplace  unimpeded  by  the 
heavy  hand  of  government  interference. 
Let  it  also  be  crystal  clear  that  this  is 
the  basic  purpose  of  and  the  goal  which 
the  bill,  S.  2419,  seeks  to  accomplish. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  When  the  gentleman 
speaks  of  these  two  firms.  I  judge  you 
are  speaking  of  the  Sea-Land.  Inc. 
Mr  PELLY.  And  the  Matson  Lines. 
Mr  WATKINS.  And  the  Matson  Unes. 
Now  if  my  understanding  is  clear,  they 
have  a  35-foot  limit  on  containers.  Is 
that  correct?  v,      -  ik 

Mr  PELLY.  One  of  them  has  a  35- 
foot  size.  I  beUeve  the  other  has  a  slight- 
ly different  size  which  is  based  on  the 
studies  that  they  have  made  whereby 
they  can  best  serve  the  trade  that  they 
have  and  the  shippers  that  tiiey  serve. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Has  the  Sea-Land, 
Inc  or  the  Matson  Lines  been  ordered  by 
tiieMaritime  Administration  or  by  any 
other  department  of  our  Government, 
such  as  the  Department  of  Trar^PS;"^^- 
tion  or  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
Sion?  Have  tiiey  been  limited  to  any 
length  on  these  containers? 

Mr  PELLY.  The  Maritime  Admimstra- 
tion  'has  no  jurisdiction  over  the  sizes 
of  the  containers  for  these  two  groups 
because  they  are  not  subsidized.  They 
have  invested  their  own  money  and  de- 
veloped their  own  sizes  to  conform  to 
the  needs.  ^  ^         „, 

Mr  WATKINS.  That  is  what  I  am  get- 
ting at.  In  other  words,  this  is  free  en- 
terprise operating.  However,  you  ha%e 
not  answered  my  Q^e^tloiv  Has  any  Oov- 
emment agency  Prescribed  tWs?  Do  >ou 
know  of  any  agency  other  than  the  one 
you  just  named? 

Mr  PELLY.  I  do  know  that  the  De- 
partiient  of  Defense,  for  example,  could 
^11  for  bids  for  deUvery  of  cargo  ^^^Jfi^.! 
shipment  of  cargo  to  some  place  like  Viet 
nail  and  specify  a  contamer  size  which 
these  two  operators  do  not  have.  Thus 
they  could  be  discriminated  agairist.  as 
far  as  I  know,  however,  the  only  evidence 
of  discrimination  so  far  has  come  by  the 
Maritime  Administration  Itself  when 
they  specified  that  those  who  are  quali- 
fied ^STsubsidy  should  establish  sizes 
in  10-foot  modules,  either  10-  or  20-  or 
30- or  40-foot  containers.  .„„„„,, 

Mr.  WATKINS.  But  you  do  not  concur 
in  that,  do  you? 

Mr  PELLY.  I  think  eventually  v,e 
should  try  as  much  as  possible  to  stand- 
ardize our  containers.  I  will  tell  the  gen- 
tleman in  aU  frankness  tiiat  I  do  not 
think  a  sufficient  study  has  been  maae 
of  tills  situation.  I  certainly  would  not 
want  to  render  obsolete  or  render  sub- 
ject to  rank  discrimination  those  wno 


pioneered  In  this  field  and  set  their  own 

sizes.  ,      ^ 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  pursue 
this  matter  further  with  additional  ques- 
tioning, and  perhaps  the  gentleman  can 
answer  the  questions  for  me. 

In  reading  this  bill,  it  is  a  little  con- 
fusing to  me  on  tills  point:  Why  is  there 
necessity  for  this  legislation?  Can  the 
genUeman  tell  me  the  necessity  for  this 
legislation? 

Also,  why  should  we  have  this  bill?  For 
the  simple  reason  that  the  bill  opposes 
any  Government  Interference — which  we 
desire — and  it  throws  me  into  the  posi- 
tion in  which  I  have  to  concur  in  that 

1  do  not  want  the  Federal  Government 
or  any  department  telling  any  carrier  or 
any  steamship  line  what  to  do  in  this 
regard,  and  this  bill  could  even  go  fur- 
ther. We  all  realize  that.  I  can.  as  I  say, 
concur  in  this  bill. 

I  have  found  out  one  thing  that  I  did 
not  know  before,  and  that  is  that  section 

2  has  been  taken  out  of  the  bill,  and  I  am 
very  well  pleased  with  this. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  want  to  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  that  this  bill 
is  before  us  today  because  of  the  fear 
that  by  arbitrary  action  some  agency  of 
the  Government  will  discriminate  against 
those  private  enterprise  people  who  have 
pioneered  in  this  field,  and  who  have  es- 
tablished their  own  cargo  container  sizes, 
and  we  know  from  General  Order  No.  96. 
and  previous  actions  of  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration that  they  were  certainly  in- 
clined to  discriminate  against  those  sizes. 
Mr.  WATKINS.  I  thank  the  gentie- 
man,  and  I  would  like  to  pursue  this  just 
a  UtUe  further  with  the  indulgence  of 
the  gentleman. 

If  I  understand  correctly — and  I  be- 
lieve that  I  did— this  bill  in  the  form 
it  Is  will  stop  the  Federal  Government 
from  interfering  with  the  sizes,  the 
width,  length,  and  height  of  containers 
that  anyone  would  wish  to  build. 

Mr.  PEILLY.  It  would,  except  where 
the  Department  of  Defense  feels  that  In 
the  Interest  of  national  defense  it  should 
specify  some  size — a  provision  which  we 
all  agree  on,  and  which  is  written  into 
the  biU. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  The  Department  of 
Defense  has  certain  heavy  articles  which 
at  times  it  has  to  ship,  and  I  can  under- 
stand, such  as  in  the  movement  of  ma- 
chinery, that  one  certainly  would  have 
to  have  special  arrangements  with  any 
container.  In  fact,  it  would  not  be  put 
in  a  container  if  It  were,  say,  a  large 
shaft. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Further  than  that,  the 
Maritime  Committees  of  Congress  would 
start  looking  toward  the  day  when  we 
can  establish  conformity  of  some  kind 
if  this  is  in  the  interest  of  achieving 
economy.  I  believe  we  can  be  certain  that 
the  time  will  come  when  we  can  establish 
some  kind  of  standards  that  will  be 
pleasing  to  those  who  have  pioneered  in 
this  field. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  wholeheartedly,  but  I  cer- 
tainly would  not  agree  that  any  govern- 
ment agency  should  set  the  length  for 
any  container,  or  the  width  for  any  con- 
tainer, or  the  height  for  any  container. 


Mr.  PELLY.  To  prevent  that  Is  the 
purpose  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  The  thing  that  I  see 
that  is  missing  here — in  other  words,  the 
requirements  on  containers,  have  no 
mention  insofar  as  safety  is  concerned, 
and  are  left,  the  way  the  bill  reads.  In 
my  judgment,  that  the  containers  could 
be  built  from  the  containers  as  designed 
by  the  several  shippers,  or  by  the  steam- 
ship lines  who  are  bidding  for  the  job 
of  doing  this  hauling. 

Mr.  PELLY.  May  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  1  know  that  he  has  studied  this 
matter  very  seriously,  and  that  it  has 
been  a  pleasure  for  me  to  serve  with  him 
on  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries.  Particularly  I  am  happy  to 
see  that  he  Is  In  support  of  private  en- 
terprise, as  are  those  of  us  who  are  on 
that  committee. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  absolutely  am.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  kind  re- 
mftrks. 

I  absolutely  do  support  private  enter- 
prise, and  I  am  not  against  the  study 
being  made,  and  the  fear  that  I  have  is 
whether  the  Maritime  Exchange  will  ac- 
cept this  bill  and  whether  they  will  at- 
tempt to  do  this.  And  this  is  the  main 
point  that  I  am  making:  Will  this  bill 
stop  them  from  doing  that  in  the  opin- 
ion-of  the  gentleman? 

Mr.  PELLY.  It  will  until  Congress  takes 
some  further  action.  As  I  indicated 
earlier,  the  Maritime  Administrator  as- 
sured me  that  he  is  not  now  requiring 
certain  standards  in  order  to  qualify  for 
subsidies.  So  I  believe  that  on  the  basis 
of  this  legislation  the  gentleman  can  be 
so  assured. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Also,  too,  I  notice  from  the  corre- 
spondence that  none  of  these  various  de- 
partments have  openly  come  out  and 
said  that  they  are  not  interested  in  set- 
ting the  sizes  of  containers.  Therefore 
there  again  is  my  question.  Why  is  this 
legislation  necessary? 

Mr.  PELLY.  Because  of  General  Order 
No.  96  which  did  establish  the  10-,  20-. 
30-,  smd  40-foot  modules.  But  I  think 
when  that  was  withdrawn  nevertheless 
the  threat  is  always  hanging  over  these 
corporations  that  are  spending  millions 
of  dollars  of  their  money  on  sizes  that 
would  be  rendered  obsolete  should  this 
legislation  not  pass. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  know  the  gentleman 
concurs — and  we  both  agree  and  I  concur 
in  your  thoughts— and  it  is  your  state- 
ment that  this  they  understand,  it  is 
punitive  legislation,  and  they  shaU  never 
come  out  and  name  the  size  of  contain- 
ers, the  height,  the  width,  and  the  length 
or  what  it  is  to  be  built  out  of. 

Mr.  PELLY.  The  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely correct. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr  PELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  think 
this  is  a  rather  unique  piece  of  legisla- 
tion in  that  it  is  one  of  the  few  bills 
that  I  have  ever  seen  come  through  this 
body  that  squarely  puts  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  the  side  of  the  free 
enterprise  system.  This  bUl  leaves  the  de- 
velopment of  these  containers  to  the 
open  market,  so  that  perhaps  one  day 


we  will  come  to  standards,  but  they  will 
be  standards  that  have  been  brought 
about  because  of  the  needs  of  the  mar- 
ket and  because  of  the  needs  of  shippers 
and  because  of  the  needs  of  the  importers 
and  exporters.  I  think  eventually  we  will 
come  to  some  standard  type  of  container. 
But  in  the  meantime  it  is  encouraging  to 
me  to  see  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate  take  the  position  that 
the  free  enterprise  system  will  work  and 
that  the  open  market  will  control  what 
we  do  with  our  container  development. 
Mr.  PELLY.  I  might  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  that  2  weeks  ago 
I  was  out  in  the  port  of  Seattie  and  saw 
the  great  and  expanded  operations  of  the 
Sea-Land  operations  In  my  own  area 
which  were  mentioned,  and  saw  the  way 
they  are  investing  more  money  in  an 
additional  crane  to  handle  these  con- 
tainers and  in  expanded  facilities.  It  is  a 
fantastic  story  of  growth.  You  have  ships 
now  that  are  being  turned  around  In  1 
day  because  they  are  loaded  so  fast.  It 
is  one  indication  of  the  progress  which 
has  been  sorely  needed  in  the  maritime 
industry. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  And  It  is 
an  indication,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  of  what  private  enterprise  and 
private  capital  can  do. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Yes,  and  if  it  is  not  ham- 
pered by  the  bureaucrats. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Yes,  and 
unfortimately  it  happens  too  often. 

Sea-Land  and  Matson  have  been  real 
pioneers  in  this  field.  In  my  part  of  the 
country  we  know  Sea-Land  well.  Sea- 
Land  was  actually  bom  In  Mobile  and 
we  have  watched  it  grow.  Many  of  our 
folks  in  Mobile  are  still  with  Sea-Land. 
We  know  what  they  have  done  not  only 
in  bringing  about  a  new  concept  for  our 
own  country,  but  around  the  world,  be- 
cause as  the  gentleman  knows,  many 
foreign  countries  are  now  beginning  to 
use  the  same  plan.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  He  has  done  a  fine  job 
in  bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor. 

Mr.   SCHADEBERG.    Mr.   Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  PELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.   SCHADEBERG.   Mr.   Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  this  legislation. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  or  just  ask  this 
question:  During  the  hearings  on  this 
matter  is  It  not  true  that  it  was  testified 
there  may  be  some  major  change  in  ship 
construction  that  might  make  it  pos- 
sible to  use  various  sized  containers 
rather  than  limit  the  size  of  containers? 
Mr  PELLY.  That  is  absolutely  correct 
and  that  is  why  this  legislation  should  be 
be  passed.  ,  _ 

Mr  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  cargo  contamer 
legislation  which  Is  under  consideration 
at  this  time.  The  necessity  for  th^  blU 
arises  from  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion's arbitrary  insistence  on  a  set  of 
cargo  container  sizes  at  variance  with 
the  sizes  now  in  use  by  the  two  pioneers 
in  this  developing  area.  It  would  not  only 
be  harmful  but  inconsistent  with  our 
faith  in  the  enterprise  system  which  has 
helped  to  make  us  a  great  nation,  to 
preclude  these  two  companies  from  con- 
sideration ill  the  award  of  construction 
subsidy   contract,    mortgage    insurance 
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and  vessel  trade-out  contract*  unless 
they  undertake  a  massive  overhaul  ol 
their  present  operations. 

We  would  be  taking  a  great  step  back- 
ward and  do  untold  damage  to  our 
prospects  for  progress  in  this  field  of 
transportation  if  a  Government  agency 
is  permitted  to  dictate  the  sizes  of  con- 
tainers without  due  regard  to  the  re- 
search and  investments  of  those  private 
companies  which  have  decided  on  the 
most  economical  sizes  for  shipment. 

Testimony  offered  In  the  hearings  in 
this  legislation  underscored  the  con- 
tlmiln?need  for  fiexibUity  of  design 
standards  so  as  to  insure  the  develop- 
ment of  the  maximum  potential  in  tWa 
Innovative  sphere  of  transporUtion 
advancements. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  with  the 
members  of  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  In  support  of  this 
vital  legislation. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  lOTr.  Murphy  1. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  MIL  S. 
'>419  would  amend  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1936  with  respect  to  the  develop- 
ment of  cargo  container  vessels  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Specifically  It  would  authorize  and  di- 
rect the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  study 
means  of  encouraging  new  concepts  for 
the  carriage  of  cargo,  and  to  study  the 
economic  and  technological  aspect*  of 
the  use  of  containers  as  a  method  oi 
carrying  out  the  policy  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936. 

It  would  also  prohibit— and  I  wish  to 
repeat— it  would  also  prohibit  the  Fed- 
eral   Government    from    discrlmlnatlrig 
against  any  cargo  carrier  by  giving  pref- 
erence in  the  carrying  of  Government 
cargo  on  the  basis  of  the  size  of  a  cargo 
container,  except  when  required  by  mili- 
tary necessity.  .^  _.    ^ 
The  Idea  behind  the  study  authorized 
by  section  I  Is  sound;  containenzatlon 
Is  a  relatively  new  concept  with  tremen- 
dous potential  for  growth  and  develop- 
ment.   Any    legislation    regarding    the 
standardization  of  containers  passed  be- 
fore this  study  Is  made  would  be  pre- 
mature and  could  damage  the  develop- 
ment of  containerizatlon— and  I  submit 
today  that  If  this  bill  Is  passed,  it  wlU 
damage  the  future  of  containerizatlon 

Therefore,  congressional  action  at  this 
time  should  be  Umited  to  the  authoriza- 
tion of  a  comprehensive  study  of  new 
concepts  for  the  carriage  of  cargo,  in- 
cluding containerizatlon. 

But  the  study  directed  by  section  I  of 
this  bUl  is  deficient  in  two  respects.  One, 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  Is  the  oiUy 
one  authorized  and  directed  to  make  tiie 
study.  Cargo  containers,  however— and 
tiie  gentleman  from  Washington   [Mr. 
PELLYl  just  stated  that  he  knows  these 
containers  are  intermodal.  The  contain- 
ers are  definitely  Intermodal.  and  may 
be  transferred  from  ship,  train,  and  pos- 
sibly u  plane.  We  do  know  in  "rtai'i 
areas  of  the  United  States  and  In  Viet- 
nam we  are  unloading  ships  by  heli- 
copter. So  these  containers  have  to  be 
Intermodal.  . 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  througn 


the  Maritime  Administration,  is  qualified 
to  study  only  one  aspect  ot^<»«°  f ": 
talners— containers  carried  by  ships.  K 
tiie  study  Is  to  have  any  signifloance.  it 
should  be  made  Jolntiy  by  tiie  SecreUry 
of  Commerce  and  the  SecreUry  of  Trans- 
portation Only  then  wUl  the  study  re- 
flect the  intermodal  character  of  cargo 
containerlzation. 

The  second  weakness  In  section  I  is  that 
it  prejudges  the  results  of  a  study  that 
has  not  been  made.  Without  knowing 
what  the  study  might  produce  by  way  of 
improving  the  efficiency  of  tiie  American 
merchant  marine,  it  would  preclude  the 
Government  from  supporting  any  sUnd- 
ardizatlon  of  cargo  containers,  now  or  in 

"^ThlSTnot  good  law.  What  is  tiie  point 
of  having  a  study  if  you  legislate  the  re- 
sults in  advance?  The  questloii  of 
whether  standardization  of  containers 
should  be  encouraged  by  the  Government 
should  be  decided  by  the  study,  and  not 
by  the  law  directing  such  a  study  to  be 

""^tlons  2  tiirough  5  of  the  bUl  relate 
to  procurement  of  Government  suppUm 
and  carriage  of  Government  cargo,  and 
they  provide  that  no  advertisement  or 
invitation  to  bid.  or  contracts,  for  the 
carriage  of  Government  property  in  otner 
than  Government-owned  cargo  contain- 
ers shall  specify  or  require  carriage  ol 
such  property  in  cargo  containers  of  any 
steted  length,  width,  or  height.  An  ex- 
ception is  made  for  special  problems  aris- 
ing from  millUry  procurement. 

Basically  this  follows  existing  Proc^f^ 
ment  laws  for  Government  cargo,  with 
one  exception.  Under  existing  law^specl- 
flcatlon  of  conUiner  size  is  prohibited 
except  where  the  special  "needs  of  serv- 
ice" require,  for  economical  or  efficient 
prtxsurement.  such  specification:  this  ex- 
ception is  granted  to  both  civUian  and 
mUltary  agencies  of  the  Government. 

So  the  present  law  not  only  includes 
the  military:  It  also  includes  other 
branches  of  the  Government.  Mid  under 
S  0419  only  the  mUitary  agencies  would 
be  granted  this  exception.  Civilian  agen- 
cies such  as  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration, which  procured  more  than  J-J 
bUUon  worth  of  cargo  in  fiscal  year  1967. 
would  not  be  able  to  specify  container 
size  even  if  they  had  a  special  need  to 

°/have  been  informed  by  the  General 
Services  Administration  that  on  some 
occasions  they  do  have  a  need  to  specify 
the  size  of  cargo  containers.  In  a  recent 
letter  to  me  dated  January  30  of  this 
year  General  Services  Administration 
stated  their  position  as  follows: 

Normally  General  Services  Administration 
has  not  found  It  necessary  to  ^P^^^fJ°^- 
talner  sizes.  However,  there  exist  special  clr- 
cun^tances  where  an  exception  to  tMs  prac- 
tice is  nece««ry.  For  example.  If  «  shipment 
of  vartous  size  articles  must  be  hancUed  as 
a  unit,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  state  in 
the  contract  the  minimum  size  container  re- 
quired. Also,  where  the  shipment  is  destined 
for  an  overseas  facility  which  cannot  handle 
every  size  container,  the  contract  would 
specify  the  container  size,  which  are  accept- 
able 


OENOtAL  SntviCEa  Administration. 
Wa3hington.  DC.  January  30.  1968. 
Hon.  John  M  Mukpht. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

D«Am  Ma.  Mu«pht:  Your  letter  of  Novem- 
ber 27  1967  requested  the  ^•lews  of  the  Gen- 
eral Services  AdmlnlstraUon  on  two  ques- 
tions concerning  S.  2419.  an  act  "To  amend 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936,  with  respect 
to  the  development  of  cargo  container  ves- 
sels, and  for  other  purposes." 

The  proposed  bill,  as  amended  by  the  Sen- 
ate insofar  as  It  is  relevant  to  the  questions 
presented  would  prohibit  Federal  agencies 
from  specifying  any  stated  size  of  containers 
for  shipment  of  Government  property  In  In- 
vitations to  bid  and  contracts.  In  addition,  it 
is  noted  that  section  2  of  the  bill,  prior  to 
Its  amendment,  provided  that  container  ves- 
sels to  be  constructed  with  the  aid  of  con- 
struction-differential subsidies  be  able  to  ac- 
commodate containers  not  within  the  same 
modular  series. 

The  questions  and  our  responses  thereto 
are  as  follows: 

(1)   Does   the   General   Services    Adminis- 
tration   favor    standardizing    the    size    of 

containers?  ^  ^     .i».      »  „j 

While  GSA  does  not  object  to  the  stand- 
ardization of  container  sizes,  we  do  not  be- 
lieve it  Is  either  necessary  or  desirable  that 
sLidardlzatlon  be  accomplished  by  legisla- 
te or  regulation  at  this  time.  The  container 
ship  industry  is  relatively  new  and  the  de- 
ve  Spment  o/ containerized  freight  Is  still  In 
its  experimental  stages.  It  1«  anticipated  that 
present  and  future  market  conditions  wUl 
e^tually  lead  to  a  form  of  standardization 
meeting  the  needs  of  all  shlppers_^  In  addi- 
tion, standardization  accomplished  through 
the    self    regulation    of    market    conditions 
would  rUTln  the  eventual   adoption  o 
Ttandard   size,   which  have   the   benefit  of 
market  acceptance  of  sizes  which  wUl  be  the 
most  productive  and  economical. 

(2)  Should  the  Department  of  De^en**' °' 
any  other  agency  have  legislative  restrictions 
on  container  sizes? 

Normally.  OSA  has  not  found  it  necessary 
to  specify  container  sizes.  However  there  ex- 
I3t  special  circumstances  where  «n^"«P; 
Uon  to  this  practice  Is  necessary.  For  examp  e^ 
If  a  shipment  of  various  size  articles  must  be 
harmed  as  a  unit,  it  Is  sometimes  necessary 
to  stau  in  the  contract  tiie  ^^^^^J^" 
^ntalner  required.  Also,  where  the  shipment 
S^dStlned  for  an  overseas  i^<^^^^^y^^^fJZ't 
not  handle  every  size  container,  the  contract 
would  specify  the  container  sizes  which  are 
acceptable.  ^,         „, 

OSA.  therefore,  opposes  those  sections  of 
the  bill  which  would  impose  "f^'f "^'^  ^^I 
strictions  on  procurement  acti^1ties  by  pre 
t^tlr^     agencies,     where     ncces^y.    from 
specifying    tiie    dimensions    of    cargo    con 

^SHrust  that  the  ^1ews  stated  above  Jin 
be  of  assistance  in  your  consideration  of  S. 

^*^e  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advUed  that 
th«e  would  be  no  objection  ^  t»»e  «"^,'"^; 
sion  of  this  letter  from  the  standpoint  of  tiie 
Administration's  program. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Lawson  B.  Knott.  Jr.. 

i4dmlniatrotor. 


I  Include  the  communication  from  the 
General  Services  Administration,  dated 
January  30.  1968.  In  the  Record  at  this 
point: 


I  would  also  like  to  state  that  the 
comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
on  February  6.  1968.  stated  that  he  had 
reported  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  on  October  13. 1967. 
that  he  "recommended  against  the  pro- 
posed amendments  to  the  Procurement 
^tutes  which  would  absolutely  prohibU 
Government  procurement  officers  from 
specifying  In  an  invitation  for  bids  cj 
contract  any  dimensions,  or  maximum 
dimensions,  for  cargo  containers  to  oe 


used   for    transportation   services      He 
Sther  stated  that  his  recommendation 
was  bied  "on  the  premise  that  the  pres- 
In!  procurement  statutes  and  regula- 
tlons"-and  this  Is  important.  Mr.  Chair- 
^n— "require  that  Government  speclfl- 
Sns    permit    such     free     and    fuU 
competition  as  Is  consistent  witii  the 
prSS^ement  of  the  property  and  services 
Seeded  by  the  agency  concerned  and 
?St  therefore,  the  proposed  legislation 
was  unnecessary  to  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion by  any  Government  agency  against 
iny  carrier  by  giving  Preference  as  be- 
tween them  upon  the  basis  of  length, 
height,  or  width  of  cargo  containers. 

m  the  final  paragraph  of  his  letter^ 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  said : 

we  are  still  of  the  opinion  that  Pr°POf«f 
amendments  of  the  procurement  statutes 
r^ludlng  the  limited  exception  granted  to 
the  Mlimry  Department,  are  too  restrictive. 

I  include  the  full  text  of  the  letter 
from  the  Comptroller  General: 

COMPTROLlXB  OENEBAL  OP 

THE  Uottk)  States, 
Washington,  D.C..  February  6. 1968. 
Hon.  John  M.  MrRPHT. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Deak  Mr.  murphy:  Reference  is  made  to 
vour  letter  of  January  12.  1968.  req^e^^^f 
our  views  on  S.  2419  as  reported  out  by  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries House  of  Representatives,  with  respect 
to  tiie  development  of  cargo  container  ves- 
sels. 


including  the  limited  exception  granted  to 
the  Mllimy  Department,  are  too  restrictive, 
smcerely  yours,  ,„..,,^, 

Frank  H.  Wettzei., 
Assistant    Comptroller    General   of    the 
United  States. 


in  report  dated  October  13.  1987.  to  the 
committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries on  House  companion  bUl  H.R.  l^\^a^k. 
we  recommended  against  the  proposed 
amendments  to  the  procurement  5^t)f^8 
which  would  absolutely  prohibit  Govern- 
ment procurement  officers  from  specifying 
in  an  invitation  for  bids  or  contract  any 
dimensions,  or  maximum  dimensions,  for 
cargo  containers  to  be  used  for  transporta- 
tion services. 

Our   recommendation  was   based   on   tne 
premise  that  the  present  Pfoc^"""*  ^^' 
utes  and  regulations  require  that  aovern- 
ment  specifications  permit  such  free  and  full 
competition  as  Is  consistent  vrtth  the  pro- 
curement of  the  property  and  services  needed 
bv  the  agency  concerned  and  that,  therefore, 
the  proposed  legislation  was  unnecessary  to 
prohibit  discrimination  by  any  Government 
agency  against  any  carrier  by  gj'1^8  PJfJ": 
ence  as  between   them  upon   the   basis  of 
length,  height,  or  Width  of  cargo  containers. 
It  was  also  pointed  out  that  while  the  pri- 
mary purpose  of  the  legislation  was  to  cover 
the  types  of  cargo  containers  used  in  connec- 
tion with  vessels,  the  proposed  amendments 
to   the   procurement   statutes   were    not   so 
limited   and   apparenUy    would   Include   all 
types  of  cargo  containers  used  in  connection 
with   various   modes  of   transportation,   in- 
cluding air,  rail  and  truck. 

we  stated  our  belief  that  Government  pro- 
curement officials  should  be  free  to  delimit 
the  size  of  cargo  containers  where  the  needs 
of  the  service  so  require. 

The  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  made  certain  changes  In  S.2419 
as  passed  by  the  Senate.  One  of  these  changes 
would  permit  the  procurement  officers  In  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  specify  container 
sizes  "in  a  case  where  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense determines  that  military  requirements 
necessitate  speclflcatton  of  container  slzes^ 
No  exception  is  made  to  the  absolute  pro- 
hibition covering  the  other  agencies  of  tne 
Government.  , 

We  are  still  of  the  opinion  that  proposed 
amendments   of   the   procurement   statutes. 


Mr  Chairman,  if  civilian  agencies  such 
as  General  Services  Administration  are 
not  aUowed  to  specify  container  size 
when  their  special  needs  necessitate 
such  speciflcation-and  they  are  not  in 
tms  biU-then  we  in  the  Congress  are 
being  asked  to  require  inefficient  pro- 
cuiement  as  a  matter  of  law.  I  do  not 
behove  that  any  Member  of  this  body 
should  support  such  legislation. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman,  sec- 
tions 2  through  5  of  the  bUl  should  either 
be  deleted,  or  provision  should  be  made 
to  allow  civilian  agencies  to  specify  con- 
tainer size  if  the  special  n^eds  of  their 
service  necessitates  such  specification. 
Mr  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yle  d? 

Mr  MURPHY  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr  HECHLER  of  West  Virgmia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  did  the  correspondence  that 
the  gentleman  entered  into  the  Record 
from  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion indicate  the  specific  position  of  the 
GSA  on  this  legislation? 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  will  quote  from  the  GSA 
letter: 

We  do  not  believe  it  is  either  necessary  or 
desirable  that  standardization  be  accom- 
pUshed  by  regulation  or  legislation  at  this 
time 


Mr  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia. 
Therefore,  that  indication  plus  other  in- 
dications of  agency  views  pnnted  in  the 
committee  report  means  that  all  anectea 
and  interested  Federal  agencies  are  op- 
posed to  this  legislation? 

Mr  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Many 
agencies  had  very  strong  reservations 
about  this  legislation  because  they  did 
not  feel  the  legislation  was  necessary  at 
this  time,  particularly  with  this  one  point 
in  mind:  Why  legislate  the  results  of  a 
study  that  you  call  for  In  tiie  legislation 

Mr.   FELLY.  Mr.   Chairman,   I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  just  want  to  say  this 
legislation  does  not  specify  any  stand- 
ards for  containers.  It  simply  provides 
against  discrimination  In  their  use  I 
think  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  thlrOc 
that  this  actually  is  calling  for  ^d- 
ards  before  a  study  is  called.  It  does  not 
call  for  that.  It  just  protects  those  who 
establish  their  own  standards. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 

of  my  time.  ,  .  ,j 
Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentieman  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Downing],  a  member  of  tne 
committee.  ,    .  ,  „„ 

Mr  DOWNING.  Mr.  Chairman  and  my 
colleagues,  our  committee  went  into  this 
matter  very  carefully  and  at  some  length. 
We  heard  both  the  pros  and  the  cons. 
Based  on  our  consideration,  we  passed 
the  bill  out  of  our  committee  with  only 
one  dissenting  vote.  ^,     ,     ,    „,     ,  .y,_ 

I  am  wholeheartedly  in  favor  of  the 
bill  I  believe  it  is  necessary  at  this  tune. 

I  can  envision,  perhaps  sometime  in 


the  future  there  may  be  a  need  for 
stendardization.  but  at  this  pomt  in 
ttoe  in  respect  to  the  development  of 
S'new  concept  of  ocean  transporta- 
tion. I  do  not  believe  it  is  proper  to 
standardize  right  now. 

Mr   Chairman,  while  the  bUl  ».  24i» 
is  few  in  words.  It  Is  very  significant  and 
very  important  in  scope.  For  overSO 
years  our  merchant  marine  has  been 
dependent  upon  subsidies  to  enable  It  to 
compete   with   less   costly    foreign-flag 
operVtors.  Although  my  figures.  I  am 
sure    are  not  precise.  I  would  suspect 
tSrt'more  than  $2  billion  h^  been  ex 
pended    In    operating    subsidies    alone^ 
However,  now.  and  I  say  ^n^^  "°^'  ^ 
are  finally  on  the  brink  of  a  break- 
through that  wiU  allow  o^^  "'^^^^Jl 
chant  marine  to  compete  with  the  for- 
eign-flag vessels  without  subsidy. 

T>vo  companies.  Matson  Unes  and 
Sea-Land  Service,  Inc.,  have  shown  this 
is  possible.  Matson  Unes  is  now  ser^dcmg 
Japan,  and  Sea-Land  with  worldwide 
services,  has  successfully  competed 
against  the  foreign-flag  carriers  la  the 
North  Atiantlc  trade.  I  am  advised  that 
even  shippers  of  such  speclaUzed  prod- 
ucts as  alcohoUc  beverages  have  been 
attracted  from  their  long  trade  Practice 
of  using  British-flag  carriers,  and  are 
now  using  American-flag  ships 

It  is  my  understanding  that,  because 
of  activities  within  the  executive  branch, 
the  estabUshment  of  certain  arbitrary 
standards  on  the  size  of  containers  could 
well  have  caused  both  of  these  nonsub- 
sidized  companies  to  go  out  of  business. 
It  would  be  ironic  if  the  activities  of  oui 
own  Government;  namely,  the  estabUsh- 
ment   and   imposition   of    certain    size 
standards,  made  the  only  two  comparUes 
that  can  succeed  without  subsidy  go  out 
of  business.  This  must  not  happen.  I  am 
advised  that  when  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration became  fully  aware  of  this,  it 
took  steps  to   amend  Its  position.  For 
this  I  must  commend  the  Maritune  Ad- 
ministrator. However,  this  is  an  admin- 
istrative matter.  It  is  very  simple  to  re- 
vert back  to  a  previous  position.  This  Dili 
will  prevent  that  possibility. 

I  am  advised  that  this  legislation  does 
no  harm  to  the  future  establishnient  ol 
standards  when  there  is  sufficient  knowl- 
edge as  to  what  these  standards  should 
be  I  am  also  advised  it  does  no  harm  to 
any  particular  company  and.  thus,  i  do 
urge  its  passage.  , . 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Chauinan.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentieman  from  Hawaii    [Mr.  Matsu- 

^*Mr  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
one  who  sponsored  simUar  legislation.  I 
?£e  to  support  S.  2419.  which  wo^d 
amend  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936 
wTth  respect  to  the  development  of  cargo 
containeV  vessels.  The  legislation  is  de- 
Sned  to  prevent  any  Goverrunent 
agency  from  imposing  arbitrary  stand- 
ard of  dimensions  for  oceanborne  cargo 

containers.  .     .        ,„,^Jo 

Conumerization.  the  shipping  of  goods 

packed  and  sealed  at  the  PO'"^  of  ^[^^^g 
in  containers  which  are  not  opened  until 
theTreach  their  destination,  irrespective 
of  the  mode  of  transportation  employed 
en  route   has  revolutionized  the  worid 
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maritime  Industry.  It  has  already  been 
heralded  as  &  concept  of  delivery  of 
oceanborne  carKo  that  will  open  new 
markets  and  enhance  the  relationship  of 
man  with  his  fellow  man  A  shipping  ex- 
ecutive recently  sUted  that  by  convert- 
ing to  contalnerization.  the  American 
shipping  industry  has  almost  overnight 
been  Jolted  out  of  years  of  indolence  and 
apathy. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  speak  of  con- 
talnerization without  mentioning  the  two 
American  pioneers  in  container  ship  de- 
velopment—Matson  Navigation  Co.  and 
Sea-Land  Service,  Inc.— which  own  and 
operate  about  70  percent  of  the  marine 
cargo  containers  now  in  operation  under 
the  American  flag.  They  have  not  only 
pioneered  in  seagoing  container  opera- 
tions, but  they  have  invested  in  excess 
of  $500  million  of  their  own  capital  in 
container  ship  systems. 

We.  In  Hawaii,  who  have  benefited 
from  Matsons  containerization  program 
by  receivinK  a  wider  variety  of  commodi- 
ties at  reduced  cost,  are.  mdeed.  fortunate 
in  belnft  «erved  by  such  a  dynamic  and 
visionary  shipping  firm.  Matson  uses 
containers  24  feet  in  length.  8  feet  in 
width,  and  S'-i  feet  in  height. 

Sea-Land,  which  reportedly  has  saved 
the  Government  between  $20  million  to 
$50  million  in  transportation  costs  In 
moving  military  cargoes  to  Vietnam,  uses 
containers  with  dimensions  of  35-foot 
length,  8-foot  width,  and  8M2-foot  height. 
The  operations  of  these  pioneers  in  the 
container  field  have  been  highly  success- 
ful. These  two  companies  are  particularly 
afTected  by  the  present  Government 
policy  of  leaning  towards  standardiza- 
tion in  the  size  of  containers.  It  is  of 
vital  importance  not  only  to  these  two 
successful  nonsubsidized  liner  services 
under  the  American  flag,  but  also  to  the 
development  of  a  competitive  merchant 
marine,  that  all  arbitrary  restrictions  in 
the  development  of  containers  and  con- 
tainer vessels  be  discouraged,  and  every 
encouragement  be  given  to  continued  ad- 
vancement and  development  in  this  field 
by  private  enterprise. 

This  bill  would  insure  the  orderly  and 
efiflcient  development  of  contalnerization 
■  in  the  maritime  industry.  The  legislation 
is  designed,  not  to  impose  standardiza- 
tion with  respect  to  containers  and  con- 
tainer vessels,  but  to  Insure  that  there 
will  be  no  serious  deterrent  to  full  scale 
containerization  development.  The  In- 
terests of  the  United  States  would  best 
be  served  by  allowing  the  marketplace, 
rather  than  administrators  in  Oovem- 
ment,  to  determine  the  most  eCBcient  and 
economical  container  systems.  The  adop- 
tion of  this  legislation  by  the  Congress 
would  set  forth  a  clear  policy  for  Govern- 
ment agencies,  that  Is  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  Nation.  It  would  prohibit  such 
agencies  from  discriminating  against 
private  shipping  companies  by  withhold- 
ing various  types  of  Government  as- 
sistance when  those  companies  are  pre- 
pared to  take  large  venture  risks  with 
private  capital. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  vote  for  S.  2419  Is  a 
vote  of  confidence  in  our  American 
private  enterprise  system  which  has  con- 


tributed immeasurably  to  the  greatness 
of  this  Nation. 

For  this  reason  and  for  reasons  of 
plain  Justice,  this  bill  deserves  our  full 
and  enthusiastic  support. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
now  to  my  colleague,  the  gentlewoman 
from  Hawaii  IMrs.  MinkI. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to 
express  my  strong  endorsement  of 
S  2419,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act  of  1936  with  respect  to  the  devel- 
opment of  cargo  container  vessels  and  for 
other  purposes.  The  legislation  is  ex- 
tremely timely  because  it  will  prohibit 
discrimination  in  the  approval  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  for  ship  construction, 
because  of  container  size  at  a  time  when 
our  country  needs  its  most  Ulented  inno- 
vations to  increase  its  cargo  trade.  It 
will  also  place  great  emphasis  on  the  re- 
search for  new  deslgru  to  meet  this  vital 
need. 

To  say  that  there  Is  a  need  for  this 
legislation  is  to  repeat  what  two  of  the 
country's  largest  shippers  have  been  cit- 
ing for  years  as  a  major  obstacle  in  their 
efforts  to  vastly  expand  their  activities. 
The  need  Is  clearly  stoted  in  House 
Report  No.  991  issued  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries to  accompany  this  legislation.  It 
states: 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  extenalve  uae  of 
cargo  containera  In  ocean  tranaportatlon  U 
m  lt«  infancy,  the  Maritime  Admlnlatratlon 
has  taken  the  position  that  to  the  greatest 
extent  possible  It  favors  giving  preference 
to  carriers  purchasing  or  using  containers 
of  10.  20,  30  and  40  foot  modular  lengths, 
8-foot  widths  and  8-foot  heights.  The  Mari- 
time AdmmiatraUon  U  thus  able  to  dlscrlml- 
nat«  against  carriers  using  containers  of 
other  dimensions  by  denial  of  construction 
subsidy.  Utle  XI  mortgage  Insurance  and 
trade-out  of  veaaeU  under  the  Vessel  Ex- 
change Act. 


The  history  of  this  problem  Is  already 
well  known.  The  two  major  container 
ship  operators  In  the  world,  Matson  Nav- 
igation Co.  and  Sea-Land  Service.  Inc.. 
operate  systems  that  use  containers  that 
are  outside  the  standards. 

The  Matson  company  has  successfully 
developed  a  container  of  24-foot  length 
and  Sea-Land  has  found  a  container 
of  35  feet  In  length  to  be  most  useful  in 
Its   shipping  activities.   The  two   com- 
panies not  only  have  been  the  pioneers  in 
the  use  of  containers  for  sea  transporta- 
tion but  are  far  and  away  the  leading 
companies    In    container    capacity,    to- 
gether owning  84  percent  of  the  cubic 
container  capacity  in  the  United  States 
and  approximately  70  percent  of   the 
entire  world  volume  of  containers.  Mat- 
son's  present  Inventory  is  around  7.500 
containers,   while   Sea-Land   has   more 
than  24.000.  Matson  has  nine  container 
vessels    plying    the   west    coast-Hawaii 
trade,  with  four  more  on  order  for  the 
Par  East  trade.  Sea-Land  has  25  con- 
tainer ships  operating  along  both  coasts 
and  to  Europe  and  the  Orient,  with  four 
more  ships  being  converted  for  container 
use  and  three  more  ordered.  Both  of  these 
progressive     companies    are    privately 


financed  and  operate  completely  without 
Government  subsidy,  between  the  two  of 
them  having  assets  of  some  $500  million. 

As  a  Representative  of  Hawaii  I  know 
that  the  Matson  company  has  served  my 
State  for  many  years  In  the  movement 
of  containers  by  sea  and  that  Hawaii  has 
benefited  from  this  10-year  pioneering 
effort  to  bring  lower  costs  to  the  users  of 
the  service.  In  addition,  the  efficiency  of 
containerization  has  brought  advantages 
to  shippers  from  Hawaii  as  well  as  ship- 
pers to  HawaU,  allowing  Hawaiian  prod- 
ucts to  be  competitive  In  the  mainland 
market. 

Despite  this  preponderance  of  evidence 
on  the  value  of  containers  of  various 
sizes,  the  Maritime  AdmirUstratlon  has 
steadfastly  refused  to  alter  its  require- 
ments of  the  10-.  20-,  30-.  and  40-foot 
lengths  for  containers  on  ships  for  which 
Federal  subsidies  can  be  approved. 

8.  2419  will  change  this  rule.  House 
Report  No.  991  says  this  bill  provides: 

No  advertisement  or  Invitation  to  bid.  or 
contracts,  for  the  carriage  of  Oovermnent 
property  In  other  than  Oovernment-owned 
cargo  containers  shall  specify  or  require  car- 
riage of  such  property  in  cargo  containers  of 
of  any  sUted  length,  width,  or  height. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  both  Mat- 
son  and  Sea-Land  received  approval  of 
their  24-  and  35-foot  length  containers 
from  the  American  Standards  Associa- 
tion in  1959  at  the  urging  of  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers 
These  standards  had  the  endorsement  of 
the   Maritime  Administration  prior  to 
1959.  However,  about  6  months  after  this 
ASA  action,  its  container  subcommittee 
met  again  and  deleted  the  24-  and  35- 
foot  lengths  from  the  approved  list,  and 
the  Maritime  Administration  has  subse- 
quently backed  this  action.  The  shipping 
lines  most  actively  pushing  the  so-called 
modular  lengths  of  10.  20.  30,  and  40 
feet  report  that  they  have  a  combined 
total  of  20.000  containers  and  will  have 
30.000  within  6  months.  Matson  and  Sea- 
Land  already  have  more  than  35.000  con- 
tainers l)etween  them  and  will  have  more 
than  40.000  in  6  months.  Significantly 
enough,  the  companies  attempting  to  ex- 
clude Matson  and  Sea-Land  from  ap- 
proved standards  are  operating  on  Gov- 
ernment subsidies  of  approximately  50 
percent  of  their  costs,  while  the  two  lead- 
ing companies  operate  completely  with- 
out   Federal    funding.    The    subsidized 
lines  may  in  fact  use  up  to  52  cents  of 
taxpayers'  money  for  every  dollar  they 
put  Into  the  construction  of  containers 
for  competition  with  Matson  and  Sea- 
Land's  nonsubsidized,  and  I  must  add, 
very  successful  container  service. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  neither 
of  the  two  leading  companies  is  opposed 
to  the  setting  of  standards  for  conUin- 
ers.  However,  when  standards  are  pro- 
posed which  exclude  84  percent  of  the 
existing  domestic  capacity,  thereby  im- 
plicitly penalizing  the  companies  which 
have  taken  the  national  lead  in  this  field 
and  negating  the  benefits  their  Initia- 
tive and  foresight  have  earned  them.  It 
was  necessary  that  a  second  look  be 
taken  before  the  modular  lengths  are 
arbitrarily  favored  for  future  Govern- 
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ment  business  and  international  trade 
as  a  matter  of  public  policy. 

I  wish  once  again  to  quote  from  House 
Report  No.  991.  accompanying  this  legis- 
lation on  the  conclusions  of  its  public 
hearings  Into  this  problem.  It  states: 

In  the  light  of  the  departmental  reports 
and  all  of  the  testimony.  It  was  the  over- 
whelming majority  vIpw  of  your  committee 
that  the  further  development  of  container- 
ized transportation  systems  is  dependent 
upon  free  play  In  the  marRetplace  at  least 
for  the  near  future  Accordingly.  It  was  con- 
cluded that  the  objectives  of  this  legisla- 
tion should  be  enacted  now  as  assurance, 
that  no  governmentol  preference  or  ms- 
cntnlnatlol  be  exercUed  which  might  risk 
stifling  further  cargo  contalnpr  development. 

I  must  Join  with  the  committee  in  be- 
lieving that  this  bUl  wUl  prevent  Gov- 
ernment agencies  and  departments  from 
discriminating  against  carriers  on  the 
basis  of  the  length  and  height  of  a  con- 


tainer. As  I  have  stated  before,  this  bUl 
vrill  insure  that  the  development  of  con- 
tainer size  characteristics  will  be  deter- 
mined by  competitive  economics  and  not 
by  administrative  caprice. 

Mr  MATSUNAGA.  I  thank  my  col- 
league from  Hawaii  for  her  contribution 
and  I  wholly  agree  with  the  sUtement 
made  by  the  genUewoman  from  Hawaii. 
Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. wUl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, let  me  say  I  too  join  with  my  co  " 
league,  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii  in  his 
statement  that  the  Sea -Land  Service 
Corp  and  the  Matson  Steamship  Corp. 
were  pioneers  in  containerization  Inso- 
far as  the  steamship  industry  was  con- 
cerned. They  certainly  were  the  pioneers, 
and  they  deserve  the  plaudits  and  the 

SEA-LAND  SERVICE-CONTAINER  SHIPS  ' 


credit  of  not  only  the  entire  Nation,  but 
the  shipping  world,  for  proving  the  eco- 
nomics of  the  ability  to  move  goods  In 
containers  efficiently,  more  cheaply,  and 
probably  in  a  safer  manner. 

However.  I  would  like  to  point  this  out; 
that  there  are  15  other  major  shipping 
companies,  these  are  steamship  com- 
panies in  the  United  States,  that  are  not 
in  favor  of  this  legislation,  even  though 
the  two  steamship  companies  I  referred 
to  are.  I  believe  the  gentleman  made  the 
point  as  to  why  these  two  companies  are 
in  favor  of  this  legislation,  and  mandat- 
ing that  the  Government  not  get  involved 
at  all  in  container  standards  or  sizes. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  on  page  29  of 
the  House  hearings  a  chart  that  was 
submitted,  and  also  on  pages  30  and  31. 
an  accompanying  chart.  Those  charts 
list  some  very  Interesting  data.  They  are 
Included  here: 


Owner  and  name  ol  ship 


Original 
design 


Num- 

ber of 

Dead- 

Year 

ModiHed  or 

35-foot 

weight 

built 

converted 

con- 
tainer 
ships 

tons 

Speed 
(knots) 


Litton  Industries  Leasing 

'Moundr- C2-S-|l  19J3  Yjs  1966 

Be.u«gard M-S-El  943  Y«.958... 

Eiizabethport' piiV,--  m|  Ym  1966 '" 

M'^i «  yS;i963::: 

k^Ktanf       :"CV-S-A3  1945  Yes.  1966... 

"""•"" r*  «-4t  1945             do 

Panama C4-S-A3  iw  y«  1963 

San  Francisco' ^^\  y«    9«""' 

SanJuan» Mls-Bf'"  945            ioT:" 

S«»«'«^ ^itii  943  Vis,  1963... 

WacosU S-fil  U*  -—2! 

Warrwr CZ-S-El  \9*3  .—do 

>  Aggregate  actual  cost  of  acquisition  and  convsrston  not  available 


225 

272  " 

225 

226 

476 

609 

476 

609 

609 

476 

476 

272 

226 

609 

225 

225 


7.800 

15,535 

7.800 

7,800 

15,770 

15,540 

15,609 

15.540 

16,977 

15,813 

15,770 

15,535 

11,500 

15,540 

7,800 

7,800 


15 
17 
15 
15 
16 
15 
16 
15 
15 
16 
16 
17 
14 
15 
16 
15 


Owner  and  name  of  ship 


Original 
design 


Year 
built 


Num- 
ber of 
Modified  or  35-foot 
converted  con- 
tainer 
ships 


Dead-        Speed 
weight       (knots) 
tons 


Coastal  Ship  Corp.: 

Azalea  City C2-S-E1 

Bienville C2-S-E1 

Fairland.      C2-S-EI 

Gateway  City rVlrx 

Raphael  Semmes CZ-S-ti 

Sea-Land  Service:  />,  <•  »ii 

K"'' :::::c2:s:aji 

Kn;::::::: t2-se-a2 

Marine  Cardinal £r§*7S 

Marine  Shark Siic  I, 

Mission  Solano TZ-bt-R^ 


1943  Yes.  1957... 

1943  Yes.  1958.. 

1942  Yes.  1957.. 

1943  ....do.... 
1942  ...-do..-. 

1944  Yes,  I960.. 
1944  ..--do..-. 

1944  Yes,  1967.- 

1945  ...-do--.- 
1945  .-  -do-.-- 
1944  Yes.  1968.. 


226 
226 
226 
226 
226 

274 
274 
274 
609 
609 
332 


7.891 
7.759 
7.865 
7.785 
7,947 

8.514 
8.514 
10.400 
16.900 
16.900 
10,400 


15 
15 
15 
15 
15 

15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
16 


*  Miscellaneous  tanker. 


MATSON  NAVIGATION  CO.  CONTAINER  SHIPS' 


Nam*  ol  ship 


Original 

design 

type 


Year 
built 


Modified 
or  con- 
verted 


Number 

of 
24-foot 
con- 
tainers 


Dead- 
weight 
tons 


Speed 
(knots) 


Pacific  Banker 5H"*? 

Pacihc  Trader S,  c  V5 

Hawaiian  Citizen Xi  c  oi 

Hawaiian  Legistatof C4-b-lw 


1945  Yes.  1967... 

1945  do 

1945  Yes.  1960... 

1945  Yes,  1963— 


464 
464 

402 
402 


15.900 
15,900 
10,282 
14.880 


Name  of  ship 


Original 

design 

type 


Year 
built 


Modified 
or  con- 
verted 


Number 

of 
24-foot 
con- 
tainers 


Dead-        Speed 
weight       (knob) 
tons 


14      Hawaiian  Monarch. 
14      Hawaiian  Queen.. - 


C4-$-B2 
C4-S-B2 


16 
16 


Hawaiian  Princess- 


1944     Yes.  1965... 

1944    do 

1967      No 


650 
650 

156 


15.500 

15.500 

6.000 


17 
17 
11 


I  Aggregate  actual  cost  of  acquisition  and  conversion  not  available. 

U.S.-FLAG  SUBSIDIZED  OPERATORS-PARTIAL  AND  FULL  CONTAINER  SHIPS 


Owner  and  name  or  hsll  number  o(  ship 


Year 
Original        built  or 
design        delivery 
scheduled 


Cost 


Construction 

differential 

subsidy 


Modified 
to  carry 
containers 


Cost  of 
modification 


Construction 

differential 

subsidy 

on  cost  of 

modification 


Number 
of  20-foot 
containers 

or  equiv- 
alents 


Deadweight 
tons 


Speed 
(knots) 


American  Export  Isbrandtsen  Lines: 

Container  Dispatcher 

Container  Forwarder 

Seawitch 

Lightning 

Staghound.. 

American  Mail  Line: 

Alaskan  Mail 

Indian  Mail -- 

Korean  Mail 

Hong  Kong  Mail 

American  Mail-.. 

American  President  Lines: 

President  Lincoln 

President  Tyler 

President  Van  Buren.. 

President  Grant 

President  Taft 4--- 

PresidentMcKinley...J 

President  Filmore 


C5-S-AX1 
C5-S-AX1 
C5-S-73b 
C5-S-73b 
C5-S-73b 

C5-S-78a 
C5-S-78a 
C5-S-78a 
C5-S-78a 
.  C5-S-78a 

.  C4-S-lq 
.  C4-S-lg 
.  C4-S-69a 
.  C4-S-69a 
.  C4-S-69a 
.  C4-S-69a 
.  C4-S-69i 


1946 
1946 
1968 
1968 
1968 

1968. 

1968 

1969 

1969 

1969 

1961 
1961 
1967 
1967 
1967 
1968 
1968 


$2,350,000  . 
2.350,000  . 
12.923.000 
12.923.000 
12,923,000 

16,060,000 
16,060,000 
16, 060, 000 
16,665.000 
15,560,000 

15,319.000 
15,319.000 
13.706,055 
13.706,055 
13.706,055 
13,706,055 
13.179.730 


....  Yes, 1966. 

Yes,1967. 

$7,010,000 

7,010,000 

7,010,000 

8.833,000 

8,833.000 

8.833,000 

9.469,000 

8.513,000  


J3  860,000  $1,687,878.07 
3,860,000  1,644,599.15 


7,131,000 

7,131,000 

7.404,055 

7,404,055 

7,404,055 

7,404,055 

6.932,730 


738 
738 
928 
928 
928 

194 
194 
194 
194 
194 

126 
126 
144 
144 
126 
126 
126 


16,530 
16,530 
14.600 
14,600 
14,600 

21,590 
21,590 
21,590 
21,590 
21.590 

14,048 
14,059 
12.830 
12.830 
12,830 
12,830 
12,830 


16 
16 
20 
20 
20 

20 
20 
20 
20 
20 

20 
20 
23 
23 
23 
23 
23 


bee  footnote  at  end  of  table. 
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OwMf  am)  ntiM  or  hull  numlxr  ol  ship 


Yetr 
OriciMi       built  or 
dMifii        dclnwnr 
KheduM 


Cost 


Construct  nil 

diHcrtntMl 

subsidy 


Modiliad 

to  carry 

container  s 


Costol 
moditication 


Construction 

diftorential 

subsidy 

on  cost  ol 

modificatian 


Number 

ot20-loot     OoadnMisht     bpMd 
coflUintrs  tons  (knots) 

or  equiv- 
alents 


Moore-McCormack  L...^.  rt-K^enm 

MormacaltMr ?r«lS! 

Mormaeario JillSS 

Mormaedriee —  ■  JCTcTS 

Mormaclyni ?iIclS2 

Morm*cri|«l ?il<32 

Mormacvea X?"?tii. 

Hull  MA-ai rtt'7£ 

Hulll»IA-222 ?tll7£ 

Hull  MA-223 ~ rtll?^ 

Hull  MA-224 - CS-S-7M 

Grace  Line,  Inc.:  r*_tj«. 

Santa  Barban JtciS 

Santa  Clara ?LLS2 

Santo  Crw ?rGs! 

Santo  EIWN - r2ltS2 

Santo  Isabal Fiirin 

Santo  Lucia - XLIISS 

Santo  Ma|dal«n ~ JitjS 

Santo  Maria ?IIcIj2 

Santo  Mariana - ?i"?IiS 

Santo  Mereedts - t.»->-wi 

States  Steamship  Co.:  ri_<!_coK 

Colorado ptl^Sh 

Montana XLilSsS 

ioano  .....■.-.-...--*•-------" --*- —      ci-^-Ml> 

Wyominf.'.*. ............. — • — ..-.---. 

MKhiia! C4-S-«9b 

United  States  Lines:  rj_<;-fc4« 

American  Racer _ rZOli 

American  Rant«r„ rUtHI. 

American  Reliance rlls3a« 

American  Rover r?  ^^ 

American  Lancer C7  S^Se 

American  Legion ri?^Mr 

American  Vanguard r?  tils, 

American  Vantage r7  OS 

American  Vanward »./-i-o3c 


1965 

1964 

1965 

1964 

1965 
196* 
1969 
1963 
196S 
1969 

1967 
1966 
1966 
1967 
1967 
1966 
1963 
1963 
1963 
1964 

1968 
1968 
1968 
1968 
1961 

1964 
196& 
196b 
196& 
1968 
1968 
1968 
1968 
1968 


)10.362.438 
10,362.438 
10.362,438 
10.362.438 
10, 362, 438 
10. 362. 438 
15.609.519 
15,609.519 
15,609,519 
15,609.519 

12. 620, 000 
13.145,000 
13,145.000 
13.145.000 
12,620.000 
13.145,000 
18,061.160 
18.061.160 
18.061.160 
17.907,000 

14,275.987 
14.275,985 
14,275,985 
14,275,985 
14,275.985 

10.571.900 
10.571,900 
10.571,900 
10,571,900 
17.716.000 
17,716.UUU 
17.716.UX) 
17.  716.  COO 
17.716.OUO 


J5,096.438  Yes.  1966 ^S'SSS 

5.096,     ' 

5.096. 

5.006. 

5,096 

5,096. 
•7.800, 
17,800. 
■7.800, 
1  7,800, 


.438 
.438 

.438 

.438 

.438  . 

.000. 

,000  . 

.000 

.000 


do., 
.do.... 
.do.... 
.do.... 
.do.... 


390,000 
390.000 
390.000 
390,000 
390.000 


300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
824 
824 
824 
824 


12.763 
12.763 
22.763 
12.763 
12.763 
12.763 
16,977 
16,977 
16.977 
16,977 


21 
21 
21 
21 

21 
21 
20 
20 

20 

20 


6.636. 
7.111. 
7,111. 
7.111, 
6,636, 
7.111, 
9.030, 
9,030, 
9.030, 
9.011, 


000  . 
000  . 
000  . 

000  . 

coo 

000 

580 
580 
580 
000 


7,735,987 

7.735,987 

7,735,987 

7,735,987 

7.735.987 

5,141,900 do.. 

5.141.900 do.. 

5.141.900 do.. 

5.141.9UO do.. 

No...... 

No 

No 

No 

No 


8.657,000 
8.637.U0U 
8.657,0UU 
8.657.00U 
8,657.00'J 


260,000  . 
230.000  . 
2bO.UOO 
260.000 


138 

12.693 

21 

138 

12.693 

21 

138 

12.693 

21 

138 

12.693 

21 

138 

12.693 

21 

138 

12,693 

21 

ITS 

Sl37$ 

20 

in 

S^W 

2U 

ITS 

S,S7§ 

20 

ITS 

9.ST( 

20 

216 

14,250 

23 

216 

14,250 

23 

2M 

14.2S0 

23 

»• 

14.2S0 

23 

21S 

14,2S0 

23 

120 

13.264 

il 

120 

13.264 

21 

12U 

13.264 

21 

120 

13,264 

21 

1.015 

16,560 

23 

1  CIS 

16.560 

23 

I.OIS 

16.560 

23 

I.OIS 

16.560 

23 

lOlS 

16,  560 

23 

I  EstMMted  at  50  percert  lor  purpose  ol  study. 

The  first  chart  has  the  ships  of  the  Sea 
Land  Service — container  ships — listed, 
and  also  the  Matron  Navigation  Co.  con- 
tainer ships.  And  if  we  look  under  the 
year  that  the  ships  were  built  we  see 
that  not  one  of  these  ships  was  built  sub- 
sequent to  the  year  1945.  with  many  of 
them  being  built  in  1942  and  1943. 

We  also  see  that  their  speeds  average 
15.  16.  and  17  knots.  There  is  one  ex- 
.xeption  to  all  those  ships,  and  that  is 
a  ship  called  the  Hawaiian  Princess. 
which  was  built  in  1967— which  has  a 
speed,  incidentally,  of  only  11  knots,  ac- 
cording to  the  chart— why  I  do  not  know. 
However,  taking  those  two  companies, 
and  comparing  them  with  the  further 
data  that  are  submitted  on  the  following 
pages,  and  taking  the  American  Export 
Isbrandtsen  Lines,  the  American  Mail 

Line 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Hawaii  has  expired,  and 
the  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land has  expired.  .  ,j  , 
Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  in  order  that  I  might  make  a 
comment  and  ask  the  question:  Is  it  not 
true — if  the  gentleman  will  yield? 

Mr.  MATSUNAQA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding.  ,         „ 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman  from  Ha- 
waii. Is  it  not  true  that  the  Matson  Line  is 
ready,  willing,  and  anxious  to  invest  mil- 
lions of  dollars  In  new  ships,  and  it  would 
only  be  the  factor  of  the  passage  of  legis- 
lation like  that  that  might  discourage 
them,  and  they  would  not  increase  their 
fleet  v.ith  modem,  fast  ships? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Prom  direct  con- 
versations with  representatives  of  that 
company  I  will  say  yes  to  the  gentleman. 


Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me  In 
order  that  I  may  finish  the  statement 
I  had  started,  because  I  believe  it  is  quite 
significant? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  in  the  time 
that  I  have  left  that  this  bUl  does  not  in 
any  way  set  up  any  standards  which 
would  In  any  way  inhibit  those  other 
15  companies  from  their  operations;  It 
merely  allows  private  enterprise  to  wend 
its  way  in  the  shipping  Industry. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  All  I  am 
trying  to  point  out  to  the  gentleman  is 
the  fact  that  the  ships  of  those  two  com- 
panies were  built  in  the  40's,  and  that 
with  the  exception  of  two  ships  of  the 
American  Export  Isbrandtsen  Unes.  all 
of  the  ships  of  these  other  companies 
were  built  in  the  1960's,  with  speeds  of  23 
knots.  20  knots,  25  knots,  and  the  ques- 
tion is  are  we  going  to  keep  the  Govern- 
ment out  of  any  voice  in  containerlza- 
tion.  Further,  just  from  the  ages  and 
speeds  of  these  ships  it  should  be  ap- 
parent to  the  membership  that  we  are  at 
the  crossroads  of  the  container  Industry 
and  I  think  that  we  today  must  pledge 
ourselves  to  a  comprehensive  study  so 
that  we  can  properly  determine  the  size 
of  containers  looking  toward  the  future 
and  in  gearing  ourselves  to  the  past. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Hawaii  has  again  expired. 
Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Miller]. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  join  my  colleagues  from 
HawaU  In  what  they  have  said  about 
contalnerlzatlon  and  the  work  that  the 
Matson  NavigaUon  Co..  particularly,  un- 


dertook in  introducing  this  first  Innova- 
tion In  a  generation  or  more  In  the  han- 
dling of  ocean  freight. 

The  original  terminal  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  area  for  Matson  Is  located  in 
my  home  city  of  Alameda.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  only  about  four  blocks  away  from 
where  I  live.  I  am  familiar  with  it  and 
I  am  familiar  with  that  operation. 

This  is  actually  bringing  the  merchant 
marine  into  the  20th  century.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  whole  marine  concept  has 
always  seemed  to  drag.  It  was  not  until 
we  got  into  a  war  that  we  learned  how 
to  buUd  ships  rapidly  and  cheaply.  It  is 
orUy  today  that  we  are  learnii\g  to  bring 
the  merchant  marine  to  -he  point  where 
It  can  serve  this  country  efBclently. 

I  congratulate  the  Matson  Navigation 
Co..  and  I  congratulate  Sea  Land  In  tak- 
ing the  initiative  in  this  matter.  I  be- 
lieve they  should  be  protected  In  what 
they  are  now  doing. 

Let  me  point  out  that  they  have 
"jumbo-lzed"  certain  of  their  ships  to 
meet  the  chaUenges  that  these  ships 
were  perhaps  too  old.  Because  this  can 
be  done  and  Is  done,  we  are  now  moving 
freight  cheaper  and  faster  than  It  has 
ever  been  moved  before. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Garmatz]. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  I  just  want  to  state  in 
closing  that  It  should  be  pointed  out  that 
this  bill  does  no  harm  to  any  company  or 
org£.nization  or  governmental  agency.  It 
prevents  harm  from  being  done  to  the 
only  element  of  our  commercial  carrier 
merchant  marine  that  can  compete 
against  foreign  flags  successfully  with- 
out subsidy.  It  prevents  foreclosures  of 
new  ideas  or  new  concepts  by  imposing 
arbitrary  standards  and  directs  the  exec- 


utive branch  to  take  the  lead  in  polKgr 
determination,  at  least  on  this  one  point, 
as  to  our  merchant  marine  before  It  too 
is  surrendered  to  foreign-flag  competl- 

°M^.    Chairman,    I    support    the    bUl 
wholeheartedly. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fiir- 
ther  requests  for  time,  the  Cleric  wUl 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  a35eml,l€d  TTiat  B«!tlon 
212  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936  (46 
vie  1122)  18  amended  by  (1)  sUllOng  out 
^fnd"  at  the  end  of  clause  (d).  (2)  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  of  clauBe  (e)  and 
liierting  in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and 
•^d",  (3)  redesignating  Clause  (f)  as  clause 
(g).  and  (4)  inserting  before  such  clause  a 
new  clause  as  follows: 

"(f)  To  study  mean*  and  methods  of  en- 
couraging the  development  and  Unplementa- 
tion  of  new  concepts  for  the  carriage  of  cargo 
III  the  domestic  and  foreign  commerce  of  the 
united  States,  and  to  study  the  economic 
and  technological  aspects  of  the  use  of  cargo 
containers  as  a  method  of  carrying  out  the 
cieclaraUon  of  policy  set  forth  In  title  I  of 
this  Act,  and  in  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  clause  and  such  policy  the  United 
suites  shall  not  give  preference  as  between 
carriers  upon  the  basis  of  length  height  or 
width  of  cargo  containers  or  length,  belght, 
or  width  of  cargo  container  celU  and  this 
reaulrement  shall  be  appUcable  to  all  exist- 
ing container  vessels  and  any  pontalner  vessel 
to  be  constructed  or  rebiUlt."  ^^    ,.     ^ 

SEC.  2.  The  last  paragraph  under  the  head- 
ing "Executive"  In  the  first  section  of  the 
Act  of  March  4.  1913  (22  UJS.C.  262).  U 
amended  by  adding  a  new  sentence  as  fol- 
lows- "No  private  organization,  whether 
wholly  private  in  character  or  partially  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  the  Executive, 
shall  act  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment in  any  Congress,  conference,  or  lite 
event  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  stand- 
ards." .  - 

Skc  3.  Section  303(a)  of  the  Act  of  June 
30.  1949  (41  U.S.C.  253(a)).  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  adding  a  new  sentence  as  fol- 
lows- "No  advertisement  or  invitation  to  bid 
for  the  carriage  of  Government  property  In 
other  than  Government-owned  cargo  con- 
Ulners  shall  specify  carriage  of  such  prop- 
erty in  cargo  containers  of  any  stated  length, 
height,  or  width." 

SEC  4,  Section  2306(a)  of  titie  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  adding 
a  new  sentence  as  follows:  "No  advertise- 
ment or  invitation  to  bid  for  the  carriage  of 
Government  property  in  other  than  Gov- 
ernment-owned cargo  contaUiers  shaU  spec- 
ify carriage  of  such  property  in  c^go  coii- 
t^ilners    of    any    stated    length,    height,    or 

''sec.'  6.  section  302  of  the  Act  of  June  30. 
1949  (41  U.S.C.  252),  is  amended  by  adding 
thereto  the  foUov.'ing  subsection: 

"(f)  No  conuact  for  the  carriage  of  Gov- 
ernment property  in  other  than  Government- 
owned  cargo  containers  shall  require  carriage 
of  such  property  in  cargo  containers  of  any 
stated  length,  height,  or  width  whether  or 
not  such  contract  was  made  by  formal  ad- 

'^Sc^l'.'  section  2304  of  titie  10  of  the 
United  Stotee  Code  Is  amended  by  adding 
thereto  the  foUowUig  subsection: 

"(h)  No  contract  for  the  carriage  of  Gov- 
ernment property  in  other  than  Goverii. 
ment-owned  cargo  containers  shall  require 
carriage  of  such  property  In  cargo  contalnera 
of  any  stated  length,  height,  or  wldUi 
whether  or  not  such  contract  was  made  by 
formal  advertising." 


Mr.  GARMATZ  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  In  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMTITEE  AlfENOMENTS 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  strike  out  Unes  12  through  19, 
inclusive. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  line  20.  strike  out  "Sec.  3.",  and 
insert  m  Ueu  thereof  "Sec  2.". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  3.  Une  4.  strike  out  "Sec.  4.",  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "Sec.  3.", 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


to. 


■rtie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  8.  Une  5.  strtke  out  "No",  and  In- 
sert In  Ueu  thereof  the  following:  "Except  In 
a  case  where  the  Secretary  of  Defense  de- 
termines that  military  requirements  neces- 
sitate speciflcatlon  of  container  sizes,  no  . 

Mr.    MURPHY    of    New    York.    Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 

word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  object  to  this  lan- 
guage because  It  orUy  Includes  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.  As  I  pointed  out  In 
general  debate  there  are  other  services, 
particularly  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration with  $2  billion  worth  of 
purchases  and  I  will  offer  an  amend- 
ment at  a  later  time  to  clarify  this 
section. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wUl  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

on  page  8,  Une  10.  delete  "Sec.  5.",  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec-  4." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wlU  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  3,  line  16,  delete  "whether  or  not 
such  contract  was  made  by  formal  advertis- 
ing," and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  a  period  and 
quotation  mark. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

on  page  3.  ime  18.  delete  "Sue.  6."  and 
insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "Sec.  6." 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  3,  Une  20.  delete  "No",  and  Insert 
m  Ueu  thereof  the  following:  "Except  In  a 
case  where  the  Secretary  of  Defense  deter- 
mines that  military  requirements  necessitate 
speciflcatlon  of  contamer  sizes,  no". 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  In  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment and  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

I  object  to  this  language  also,  because 
once  again  It  would  limit  the  exemption 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  would 
not  take  account  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  and  other  services 
of  the  Goverrunent.  At  a  later  time  I 
shall  offer  amending  language. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to.  _, 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  4,  line  1,  strike  the  words  "whether 
or  not  such  contract  was  made  by  formal 
advertising." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  fur- 
ther amendments? 

AMENDMia^T  OFFERED  BT  MB.  MXTOPHT  OF 
NEW  YORK 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mdbpht  of  New 
York:  On  page  1,  Une  9,  Immediately  after 
"study"  insert  a  comma  and  the  following: 
"Jointly  with  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion". 


to 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  think  the  language  of  the  amend- 
ment is  self-explanatory.  As  I  pointed  out 
to  the  Committee  earlier  In  my  general 
remarks,  we  are  talking  today,  and  the 
gentleman     from     Washington      [Mr. 
PELLY  ]  agreed,  about  containers  which 
are  intermodal  In  nature.  They  Involve 
not  only  steamships  but  the  rails,  the 
highways,  and  In  some  Instances  the  air- 
lines. For  this  reason  I  do  not  think  that 
any  study,  to  be  comprehensive  enough, 
can  be  limited  strictly  to  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  because  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  has  jurisdiction  only  over  the 
Maritime   Administration.   I  think  we 
have  to  Include  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation If  we  are  going  to  Include  the 
other  modes  of  transportation. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Washington  is  recognized. 

Mr  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  just 
wish  to  caU  to  the  attention  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Committee  that  this  biU  pro- 
vides for  a  study,  and  that  the  outcome 
of  this  study  is  important,  as  has  been 
indicated  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  to  the  railroad  industry,  the  truck- 
ing industry,  and  so  forth.  I  do  not  think 
we  should  give  veto  power  or  allow  any 
agencies  of  Government  to  Interfere  with 
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this  whole  matter  until  we  have  con- 
cluded this  study.  In  fact,  those  were  the 
sentiments  expressed  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  hlmaelf . 

In  the  report  accompanvinj?  this  bill, 
on  page  4,  reference  Is  made  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Lester  K.  Kloss.  of  A.  T. 
Kearney  &  Co..  Inc.,  a  large  broad-Une 
management  consultant  firm.  In  his 
statement,  as  shown  In  the  report  on  the 
bill,  he  says: 

I  shudder  to  think  what  the  operating  re- 
sults of  thu  rallrosds  would  now  look  like 
bad  they  locked  themselves  into  a  40-foot, 
6-mch  boxcar  in  1950. 

I  think  we  ought  to  have  the  bill  ex- 
actly as  reported  to  the  committee  with- 
out any  crippling  amendments,  and  then 
look  forward  to  the  time  when  all  the 
various  factors  of  transportation  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  work  together  to- 
ward a  common  standard  of  container. 
I  hope  this  amendment  is  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  N'ew  York. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 


SMKN09CKNT  omXKD 


BT  MS.  MUkPHT  or 

TOSK 


Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Ameodment  offered  by  Mr.  Mcsfht  of  New 
York:  Amend  secUon  I  by  inserting  after  the 
word  •conuiners"  on  line  3.  page  2.  a  comma 
and  then  the  following:  "including.  In  par- 
ticular, the  matter  of  the  length,  width,  and 
height  of  containers  and  container  cslls." 
then  substitute  a  period  for  the  comma  after 
the  word  "Act"  on  line  5.  page  2.  and  strike 
the  remainder  of  the  sentence. 

Mr.  MURPHY  Of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, section  1  of  this  bill  calls  for  a 
study  of  means  and  methods  of  encour- 
aging the  development  and  Implementa- 
tion of  new  concepts  for  the  carriage  of 
cargo,  and  i  study  of  the  economic  and 
technological  aspects  of  the  use  of  cargo 
containers;  basically  this  Is  a  good  idea. 
But  then,  without  knowing  what  such 
a  study  might  produce  by  way  of  im- 
proving the  efficiency  of  the  American 
merchant  marine,  the  legislation  would 
preclude  the  Government  from  support- 
ing any  standardization  of  cargo  con- 
tainers or  container  cells  In  existing  or 
future  container  vessels. 

I  do  not  care  what  management  con- 
sulting firm  we  might  go  to  In  this  coun- 
try for  their  opinion  on  transportation, 
I  do  not  think  that  their  opinion  would 
preclude  the  remarks  I  iust  made;  that 
Is.  that  the  United  States,  the  biggest 
shipper,  should  be  excluded  from  any  say 
or  any  voice  whatsoever  In  the  atandard- 
Ization  of  containers  in  the  marketplace 
in  which  she  mu.<!t  compete. 

What  is  the  point  of  having  a  study 
if  the  results  are  partially  predetermined 
by  the  authorizing  legislation?  It  may 
well  be  that  the  study  will  find  that 
the  Government  should  not  encourage 
any  one  container  size;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  it  may  find  that  Government  sup- 
port of  container  size  is  necessary.  Most 
of  the  testimony  In  the  hearings  of  this 
bill  was  to  the  effect  that  eventually 
sUndardization  would  be  necessary. 

Therefore.  I  would  amend  section  I 
by  striking  that  part  which  would  pre- 
judge the  study. 


I  would  also  add  language  which  would 
stress  the  importance  of  the  length, 
width,  and  height  of  containers  and  con- 
tainer cells. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
Just  like  to  inquire  if  the  gentleman  is 
going  to  offer  an  additional  amendment 
to  strike  the  language  in  the  same  para- 
graph of  the  bill.  I  saw  an  original 
amendment  which  I  thought  not  only 
inserted  the  language  of  this  amendment 
just  now  offered,  but  also  to  strike  other 
language. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Yes.  The 
Clerk  read  that  language  Just  now. 

Mr.  PELLY.  And  the  gentleman  is  going 
to  offer  another  amendment? 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  The 
amendment  says : 

Then  substitute  a  period  for  the  conmia 
after  the  word  "Act"  on  line  5.  page  2.  and 
strike  the  remainder  of  the  sentence. 

Mr.  PHXLY.  The  gentleman  has  al- 
ready Included  that? 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  I  have  in- 
cluded it. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Section  1  of  S.  2419,  as  reported  by  our 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  authorizes  and  directs  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  undertake  a  long- 
term  study  on  the  use  of  cargo  containers 
so  as  to  encourage  the  orderly  develop- 
ment of  this  new  mode.  Such  long-range 
and  in-depth  study  meets  in  part  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  In  authorizing  and 
directing  this  study  under  section  1  of 
S.  2419.  there  is  imposed  a  prohibition 
against  providing  preferences  between 
carriers  based  on  container  sizes.  This 
mandate  is  premature. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  oppose  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN   The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  ( Mr.  Murphy  1 . 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  sure  whether 
I  am  going  to  support  this  bill  or  not.  I 
am  a  little  confused  by  it.  What  puzzles 
me  the  most  is  the  fact  that  there  seen;? 
to  be  a  unanimity  of  opposition  on  the 
part  of  departments  affected,  the  gov- 
ernmental departments  who  are  most  di- 
rectly concerned  with  this  legislation. 

I  have  great  respect  for  the  committee 
which  has  brought  this  legislation  to  the 
floor,  but  how  could  this  piece  of  legis- 
lation go  through  so  fast  with  the  very 
strong  opposition  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  there? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 
Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Comptroller  General  has  voiced  no  ob- 
jection to  anything  other  than  the  pro- 
curement section  of  the  bill,  and  then  his 
objection  has  been  equivocal.  As  the  mi- 
nority stated,  the  Department  of  Defense 


Is  satisfied  with  the  language.  The  De- 
(>artment  of  Transportation  objections  to 
the  bill  were  fully  satisfied.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  strongly  ob- 
jected to  the  discriminatory  and  arbi- 
trary establishment  of  standards.  The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the 
one  single  agency  most  concerned  with 
Intermodal  container  movement,  clearly 
supports  the  bill. 

Does  that  answer  the  gentleman  s 
question? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Yes; 
that  answers  my  question. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  I  should 
like  to  point  out  to  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee  the  letter  I  Intend  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Rkcord  states — and  this  is  dated  Feb- 
ruary 6.  after  all  the  hearings  and  after 
the  report  was  printed  and  distributed— 
In  the  last  paragraph,  from  the  Comp- 
troller General: 

We  are  still  of  the  opinion  that  propo'.ed 
amendments  to  the  procurement  statutes  in- 
cluding the  limited  exemption  granted  to  the 
military  department  are  too  restrictive 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
should  like  to  get  a  comment  from  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  or  from  some 
member  of  the  committee  concerning  the 
comment  of  the  Comptroller  General  on 
the  procurement  provisions  In  this  bill, 
which  the  Comptroller  General  appar- 
ently feels  are  too  restrictive. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  I  am  not  familiar  with 
the  statement  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  Just  read.  I  have  no  record  of  that. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Then 
I  should  like  to  quote  from  page  13  ot 
the  report,  in  which  the  Comptroller 
General.  In  his  letter  of  October  13.  1967 
points  out: 

We  believe  that  the  absolute  prohibition 
against  the  Government's  specifying  any  di- 
mensions, or  maximum  dimension,  for  cargo 
containers  could  be  too  restrictive. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  am  imder  the  impres- 
sion that  opinion  was  written  before  the 
bill  had  been  amended  by  the  committee 
to  meet  the  objection.  In  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  we  adopted  an  amendment, 
starting  on  line  5.  which  says  that  the 
bill  is  amended  by  adding  a  new  sentence. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
would  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington that  the  letter  read  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  was  dated  February  6, 
1968. 

Mr.  PELLY.  But  the  amendment  was 
not  adopted,  actusdly,  until  today.  It 
seems  to  me  tlUs  is  not  too  restrictive  and 
it  piovldes  that  In  a  case  where  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  determines  the  mili- 
tary requirements  necessitate  specifica- 
tions for  container  sizes  they  may  be 
used.  I  believe  that  was  to  overcome  the 
objection  the  gentleman  referred  to. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I  ap- 
preciate the  comments  of  the  gentleman 


from  Washington.  I  wonder  If  any  Mem- 
ber would  care  to  comment  further  on 
the  objections  of  the  General  Services 
Administration  to  this  legislation,  which 
were  cited  by  the  gentleman  from  New 

York 

Mr  PELLY.  I  would  say  I  believe  it  is 
true  that  the  committee  did  not  meet  the 
objections  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration. They  just  object  to  pre- 
venting any  agency  of  the  Government 
from  setting  sUndards  which,  again  may 
be  arbitrary.  It  Is  Government  defend- 
ing Government,  agency  defending  agen- 
cy bureaucrat  defending  bureaucrat.  We 
want  to  leave  free  enterprise  alone  untU 
they  can  work  this  out. 

Mr  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Since 
I  come  from  the  State  of  West  Virginia, 
which  does  not  have  a  large  sea  coast,  ob- 
viously I  admit  to  not  being  an  expert  on 
this  legislation.  But  I  am  puzzled. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr  MURPHY  of  New  York.  I  should 
like  to  point  out  that  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  states  in  its  letter: 

We  believe  that  the  adoption  of  any  con- 
tainer size  standards  must  be  considered  In 
the  total  intermodal  context  of  our  NaUon. 
and  indeed  the  worldwide  transportation  and 
Dhyslcal  distribution  system.  If  the  maxi- 
mum benefit*  of  thU  important  innovation 
are  to  be  achieved. 

The  entire  letter  is  printed  in  the  re- 
port on  page  10. 1  believe  that  it  is  an  en- 
dorsement for  defeating  this  legislation. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  has  expu-ed. 
Under  the  rule,  the  Committee  rises. 
Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr  GIBBONS.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (S    2419).  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1936.  with  respect  to  the  de- 
velopment of  cargo  container  vessels,  and 
for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  1040.  he  reported  the  bUl  back 
to  the  House  with  sundry  amendments 
adopted  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 
The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
third  reading  of  the  bUl. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERMISSION   FOR    SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON   IRRIGATION   AND   RECLAMA- 
TION    OP     THE     COMMTTEE     ON 
INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS 
TO    SIT    DURING    GENERAL    DE- 
BATE  TOMORROW 
Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs be  permitted  to  sit  during  general 
debate  tomorrow. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TO  CONTINUE  EXISTING  EXCISE 
TAX  RATES 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  1074  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The    Clerk    read    the    resolution,    as 

follows: 

H.  Res.  1074 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Committee 
of   the  Whole  House  on  the   State  of   the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.B. 
15414)    to  continue  the  existing  excise  tax 
rates    on    communication    services    and    on 
automobiles,  and  to  apply  more  generally  the 
provisions  relating  to  payments  of  estimated 
tax  by  corporations,  and  all  points  of  order 
against   said   bill   are   hereby   waived.   After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  bin  and  shell  continue  not  to  exceed 
four  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member   of    the   Committee   on    Ways    and 
Means,  the  bill  shall  be  considered  as  having 
been  read  for  amendment.  No  amendment 
shall  be  in  order  to  said  bill  except  amend- 
menU  offered  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  and  said  amendments 
shall  be  In  order,  any  rule  of  the  House  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Amendments 
offered   by  direction   of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  may  be  offered  to  any  sec- 
tion  of  the   bill  at   the  conclusion   of  the 
general  debate,  but  said  amendments  shall 
not  be  subject  to  amendment.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,   the   Co^^mlttee   shall  rise  and 
report    the    bill    to    the    House    with    such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Colmer]  is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  the 
usual  30  minutes  to  the  minority  side, 
to  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Martin],  and  pending  that  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  1074 
provides  a  closed  rule,  waiving  points  of 
order,  with  4  hours  of  general  debate  for 
consideration  of  H.R.  15414  to  continue 
the  existing  excise  tax  rates  on  commu- 
nication services  and  on  automobiles, 
and  to  apply  more  generally  the  pro- 
visions relating  to  payments  of  esti- 
mated tax  by  corporations.  Points  of 
order  were  waived  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  Ramseyer  rule  was  not  complied 
with. 

HJl  15414  continues  until  December 
31  1969,  existing  excise  taxes  imposed 
with  respect  to  manufacturers'  sales  of 
passenger  automobiles  and  with  respect 
to  certain  telephone  services.  Thereafter 
it  provides  for  the  gradual  reduction  and 
eventual  elimination  of  these  taxes.  The 
bill  also  provides  for  the  acceleration  of 
income  tax  payments  by  corporations  to 
place  these  payments  of  tax  on  a  com- 
parable basis  to  that  applying  in  the  case 
of  individual  taxpayers.  Including  sole 
proprietors. 


While  this  bill  does  not  Increase  tax 
liabilities  above  those  now  payable,  it 
is  estimated  the  changes  made  by  the 
bill  will  increase  revenues  by  $1.1  billion 
in  fiscal  year  1968  and  by  $3.1  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1969.  The  larger  revenues  in 
part  are  attributable  to  continuing  ex- 
isting excise  tax  rates  and  in  part  to 
speeding  of  the  collection  of  corporate 
existing  tax  liabilities.  In  view  of  the 
budget  deficits  in  excess  of  $20  billion 
forecast  in  both  1968  and  1969,  without 
taking  into  account  proposed  tax  in- 
creases, it  is  believed  that  it  is  inappro- 
priate to  allow  a  reduction  in  existing 
excise  tax  rates.  Moreover,  it  appears  to 
be  an  appropriate  time  to  complete  ac- 
tion to  place  corporate  tax  payments  on 
a  current  basis.  At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, provision  is  made  for  quick  refunds 
for  corporations  after  the  end  of  the 
year  in  those  cases  where  their  estimated 
tax  payments  significantly  exceed  their 
tax  liability. 

The  bill  repeals  the  present  reqmre- 
ment  that  corporations  file  a  declaration 
of  estimated  tax.  This  does  not  affect 
existing  payment  procedures. 

The  bill  also  establishes  that  a  deposit 
of  tax  will  be  considered  to  be  paid  on 
time  if  it  is  mailed  to  a  depositai-y  at 
least  by  the  second  day  before  the  due 
date. 

The  country  is  very  conscious  of  the 
fiscal  situation  in  this  country.  There  is 
much  debate,  much  being  written  and 
said  about  the  necessity  of  a  new  tax 
bill,  the  President's  so-called  surtax  in- 
crease which  has  been  under  considera- 
tion off  and  on.  and  now  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  of  which 
the  very  able  and  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills!  is 
chairman,  for  practically  the  past  sev- 
eral months. 

All  of  this  concern,  of  course,  is  due  to 
the  terrible  fiscal  situation  in  which  we 
find  ourselves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  believe  it  would 
be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  at  no 
period  in  the  history  of  this  young  Re- 
public have  we  ever  been  faced  with  a 
situation  such  as  we  are  faced  with  now 
in  our  fiscal  affairs. 

What  is  the  situation?  Just  in  brief,  to 
put  It  on  a  thumbnail,  we  have  spent  and 
spent  and  spent  as  a  result  of  the  au- 
thorizations of  new  program  alter  new 
program,  to  the  point  that  we  have,  ac- 
cording to  the  latest  figure  that  I  have, 
a  national  debt  of  $352  billion,  with  an 
interest  that  has  rim  up  just  to  service 
the  national  debt  of  some  $14  billion 
plus. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  have  referred  to  it  pre- 
viously in  the  hall  of  this  House  in  dis- 
cussing this  matter,  that  when  I  came 
to  this  Congress  we  were  spending  ap- 
proximately one-third  of  the  amount 
that  it  now  takes  to  service  the  national 
debt  to  run  the  whole  Government,  the 
armed  services,  and  every  other  part  or 
our  Government. 

We  are  going  to  be  faced  here  pretty 
shortly  with  a  necessity  for  increasing 
the  national  debt  limit,  which  the  Con- 
gress has  raised  from  time  to  time  and 
you  are  going  to  be  called  upon  to  raise 
that  national  debt,  or  we  will  be  told  from 
the  well  of  this  House  about  the  chaos 
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and  of  the  complete  closing  up  of  Ck)V- 
emment,  the  cessation  of  Oovemment. 
unless  the  debt  limit  Is  Increased. 

I  think  our  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  under  the  leadership  of  the  great 
chairman  from  the  great  Stote  of  Arkan- 
sas aided  and  assisted  by  his  opposite 
number,  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr  Byrnes  1.  has  done  a  pretty  good 
Job  in  considering  this  demand  for  new 

Suppose  the  Committee  on  Ways  Mid 
Means  brings  out  this  Increase  that  Is  de- 
manded by  the  administration?  How  long 
would  It  last?  What  would  the  effect  or 

Assuming  that  It  would  do  what  the 
administration  advocates— namely,  place 
restraints  upon  the  Inflationary  spiral, 
and  have  no  adverse  effect  upon  the 
economy— we  would  still  be  faced  with  a 
substantial  deflclt^a  deficit  now  that  we 
are  confronted  with  of  from  $20  to  $30 
bUUon  for  this  fiscal  year  and  only  the 
Lord  above  knows  what  It  will  be  In  the 
next  year  and  the  next  year  and  the 

What  brought  all  this  about  and  why 
am  I  rehashing  It  again  and  again  here 
on  the  floor  of  the  House?  What  brought 
it  about  are  these  authorizations  for 
these  ever-increasing  and  expanding 
new  programs. 

I  want  to  take  the  occasion  now  to 
compliment  this  House  upon  the  action 
It  took  yesterday  when  it  showed  some 
evidence  of  prudence  and  flscal  responsl- 
bUlty  when  it  made  a  very  substantial 
cut  in  the  so-called  Humanities  and  Arts 

Act.  .      ,  ^ 

I  am  not  so  sure  that  the  action  taken 
even  then  was  enough.  We  are  flghtlng 
a  war— and  the  cost  of  that  war  is  going 
up  every  day.  Neither  this  country  nor 
any  other  country  has  ever  fought  a  war 
of  the  magnitude  of  that  In  which  we 
find  ourselves  now  engaged  without 
practicing  some  austerity  and  without 
economizing  and  retrenching  In  other 
flelds. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr  COLMER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  friend  from  Iowa,  because  I  know  of 
the  great  contribution  that  he  has  made 
to  the  cause  to  which  I  address  myself. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  wish  to  commend  him  for  the  things 
he  is  now  saying  because  they  badly  need 
to  be  said  and  emphasized.  Through  the 
years,  the  gentleman  has  been  warning 
the  House  of  evils  of  the  course  this  gov- 
ernment Is  following.  I  only  wish  that 
the  House  had  exhibited  prudence  last 
week  In  connection  with  the  removal  of 
the  gold  cover  from  our  cturency.  Of 
course,  we  did  well  in  terms  of  slicing  the 
asking  price  of  yesterday's  legislation, 
but  we  did  not  cut  the  expenditure  from 
what  it  was  last  year  and  that  we  should 
have  done. 

The  gentleman  mentioned  taxes  and 
the  reports  we  are  hearing  about  a  tax- 
Increase  bli:.  I  am  beginning  to  question 
whether  this  administration  really  wants 
a  tax  increase  in  this  election  year.  I 
have  seen  many  demonstrations,  since 
the  advent  of  President  Johnson,  of  the 
ability  to  twist  arms  and  high-pressure 
legislation  through  Congress  if  It  was 


r«ally  wanted.  I  am  not  so  sure  but  what 
the  reports  we  are  hearing  from  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  about  a  tax  Increase  are 
not  some  more  political  gimmickry. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Of  course,  my  friend  Is 
enUtled  to  his  views  on  that.  He  Is  usual- 
ly sound  In  his  pronouncements.  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  could  agree  with  him.  as  I 
usually  do  on  most  of  his  public  pro- 
nouncements, that  the  administration 
does  not  want  a  tax  bUl.  I  think  they  are 
very  much  In  earnest  about  It. 

But  what  I  am  In  earnest  about,  and 
what  I  am  sxu-e  my  friend  from  Iowa  Is 
earnest  about.  Is  that  there  should  be 
some  retrenchment  and  economy  In  the 
things  he  referred  to  a  moment  ago.  and 
which  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  always 
practices.  ...  , 

We  are  going  to  pass  this  bill.  I  assume. 
I  am  certainly  going  to  support  it.  I  sup- 
ported It  when  It  was  originally  enacted. 
I  opposed  the  repeal  of  these  very  taxes 
when  they  were  repealed  and  voted  to  re- 
Instate  them,  and  I  shall  vote  to  continue 
them  because  I  recognize  the  necessity 
for  this  flscal  responsibility. 

But.  on  the  other  hand,  again  I  wish 
to  compliment  the  genUeman  from 
Arkansas  and  his  committee  upon  the 
careful  scrutiny  that  they  are  taking  on 
this  question  of  new  taxes.  I  would  gladly 
go  along,  as  I  have — and  I  am  not  put- 
ting words  In  the  mouth  of  the  able  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas — as  I  think  he 
would  go  along  with  an  Increase  on  an 
already  overburdened  taxpaylnsr  public  If 
there  could  and  would  be  coupled  with 
that  a  retrenchment,  an  economy,  a  cut- 
ting back  and.  if  necessary,  some  aus- 
terity, because  certainly  the  prudent 
thing  to  do  Is  not  to  wait  until  "the  horse 
gets  out  of  the  sUll."  as  the  old  saying 
goes,  before  we  face  these  Issues.  I*t  us 
not  wait  until  this  debt-limit  Increase  Is 
asked  to  become  conscious  of  what  the 
situation  is. 

I  have  said,  if  Members  will  pardon 
me  for  repeating  this,  in  the  well  of  this 
House  for  at  least  20  years  that  the  day 
of  reckoning  was  coming,  and  we  had 
better  prepare  for  It,  we  had  better  do 
something  about  it.  I  think  the  day  of 
reckoning  is  here,  and  I  think  we  had 
better  do  something  about  It. 

Again.  I  compliment  the  House  on  the 
action  we  took  on  yesterday. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  for  yielding. 

I  did  not  have  a  copy  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 1074  available  prior  to  Its  considera- 
tion here.  In  fact.  It  has  been  just  re- 
cently made  available  on  this  floor. 

Before  I  comment  on  that,  I  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  on  the  outstand- 
ing statement  he  has  just  made,  which 
needs  to  be  called  to  the  attention  of 
this  body  and  to  the  mind  of  the  Nation 
regularly,  because  we  are  In  a  fiscal 
crisis  I  deduce  from  the  gentleman's 
statement  that  if  reduced  to  utter  sim- 
plicity, it  could  be  summed  ur>— without 
putting  words  In  the  gentleman's 
mouth— that  we  are  continuing  to  spend 
more  than  we  are  taking  In. 


Mr.  COLMER.  I  think  that  would  be  an 
understatement. 

Mr.  HALL.  This  cannot  go  on  forever. 

I  also  presume  that  the  reason  for  this 
being  a  completely  closed  rule,  waiving 
all  points  of  order,  and  amendments  only 
by  the  committee,  and  those  not  sub- 
ject to  change  from  the  floor  of  the 
House,  Is  for  the  usual  reasons,  because 
I  think  that,  too,  should  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  public  once  every 


year  or  so. 

I  often  wonder  what  woiUd  happen  if 
we  would  go  to  the  additional  expense  of 
printing,  under  the  rules  of  the  Ramsey  er 
modification,  and  If  we  would  open  up  a 
rule  out  of  this  particular  committee  to 
actual  exercise  of  the  will  of  the  House. 
Would  the  gentleman  confirm  that  or 
conjecture  with  me  about  what  might 
happen? 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  almost 
regret  that  the  gentleman  raised  the 
question,  because  I  am  put  in  the  position 
of  reiterating  my  oft-stated  statements 
agam.  about  my  position  on  closed  rules, 
I  have  traditionally  opposed  them  ever 
since  I  have  been  on  the  committee.  I 
have  said  repeatedly  that  I  think  this 
body  is  as  capable  of  legislating  as  the 
other  body,  over  at  the  other  end  of  the 
Capitol,  which  does  not  have  a  closed 
rule  or  rules  on  germaneness — but  I  can 
Judge  that  points  of  order  are  waived 
because  the  Ramseyer  rule  is  not  com- 
plied with,  and  I  would  much  prefer  to 
see  an  open  rule.  However,  my  liberal 
ideas  along  that  line  Just  do  not  predomi- 
nate In  this  House. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the  gentle- 
man win  yield  further,  he  is  a  Rock 
of  Gibraltar  and  the  Plymouth  Rock 
combined,  as  far  as  sedateness  and  con- 
servatism, regardless  of  how  he  speaks, 
and  as  far  as  the  rules  of  procedure  of 
the  House  are  concerned.  We  all  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  and  what  he  tries 
to  do.  I  appreciate  his  comments,  but  I 
am  particularly  concerned,  and  I  am 
concerned.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Congress,  which  has  dealt 
for  over  3  years — albeit  coming  to 
naught — with  expediting  the  business  of 
the  House  and  related  agencies,  with  lines 
5,  and  6,  on  page  2,  which  say: 

Said  amendments  shall  be  in  order,  any 
rule  of  the  House  to  the  contrary  notwlth- 
Etandlng. 

This  closes  it  up  just  a  little  bit  tighter 
than  ordinarily,  and  precludes  all  the 
good  benefits  that  our  annual,  or  bien- 
nial at  least,  recapitulation  of  Jefferson  s 
Rules  of  Procedures  of  the  House  and 
the  voting  of  the  extra  rules  of  opera- 
tion of  the  House  at  the  organization 
session  of  each  Congress  have  in  mind 
as  far  as  allowing  the  House  to  work 
its  will.  We  have  made  book  for  some 
time,  as  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  knows,  on  this  veir 
point.  I  hope  that  we  could  have  some 
further  thought  about  what  could  hap- 
pen If  we  once  had  an  open  rule  out 
of  this  specific  committee. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Perhaps  we  will  try  it 
someday. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  con- 
tribution. ^       J     »i  „  „f 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  oi 


House  Resolution  1074  In  order  that  H.R. 
15414  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1074 
provides  for  a  closed  rule  waiving  points 
of  order  of  H.R.  15414.  It  further  provides 
for  4  hours  of  debate,  to  be  divided 
equally  between  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  H.R.  15414, 
with  which  this  resolution  deals,  is  to 
continue,  first,  the  excise  taxes  on  autos 
and  telephones  through  1969  at  the  cur- 
rent rates:  second,  to  provide  for  a  phase 
out  of  these  taxes  by  1973;  and  third, 
to  accelerate  the  income  tax  payments 
by  corporations  to  place  them  on  the 
same  footing  as  individual  taxpayers. 

The  budget  deficit  for  fiscal  1968  is 
estimated  at  $22,811,000,000.  For  1969  the 
deficit  Is  now  projected  to  be  $21,111.- 
000,000.  The  comnolttee  believes  at  such 
a  time,  it  Is  Inappropriate  to  reduce  the 
excise  taxes  on  telephone  service  and 
auto  purchases. 

Under  present  law,  the  7 -percent  excise 
tax  on  auto  purchases  Is  scheduled  to 
drop  2  percent  on  April  1,  1968:  to  1  per- 
cent on  January  1,  1969:  and  to  remain 
permanently  at  1  percent. 

The  bill  will  continue  the  7 -percent 
rate  until  January  1,  1970,  and  then  by 
successive  2-percent  reductions,  be  elim- 
inated fully  on  Januai-y  1,  1973. 

Present  law  imposes  a  10-percent  tax 
on  local,  toll,  and  teletypewriter  service, 
which  is  scheduled  to  fall  to  1  percent 
on  April  1.  1968.  and  to  be  eliminated  by 
January  1,  1969. 

The  bill  continues  the  current  10-per- 
cent rate  through  1969.  On  January  1, 
1970,  the  tax  will  be  reduced  to  5  percent, 
and  thereafter  reduced  at  a  rate  of  2 
percent  per  year  until  1973  when  the 
final  1  percent  is  eliminated. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  a  speed  up 
of  corporate  tax  payments.  Current  law 
requires  a  corporate  taxpayer  to  make 
estimated  tax  payments  on  its  liability 
on  only  70  percent  of  its  tax  in  excess 
of  $100,000.  This  percentage  is  raised  to 
80  percent  for  tax  year  1968.  Additionally, 
the  first  $100,000  of  tax  liability  is  also 
removed  gradually,  20  percent  a  year  for 
5  years  until  the  corporate  taxpayer  is 
required  to  pay  estimated  taxes  on  all  his 
expected  liability  as  it  arises — as  must 
the  individual  taxpayer  today. 

The  committee  estimates  that  the  bill 
will  increase  revenues  for  fiscal  1968  by 
$1,100,000,000.  and  for  1969  by  $3,100,- 
000.000. 

I  should  like  also  to  call  attention,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  the  fact  that  proposals  for 
corporate  estimated  tax  payments  In  fis- 
cal year  1968  are  estimated  to  amount 
to  $800  million  and  for  fiscal  year  1969 
to  $400  million.  I  should  also  like  to 
make  the  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
is  not  really  additional  revenue:  it  Is 
merely  the  Government  collecting  it  in 
advance  of  when  it  would  under  the 
present  laws. 

In  our  hearings  in  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee on  this  legislation  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Mills],  brought  out  the  fact  that 
by  the  fall  of  this  year  the  debt  ceiling 


of  the  United  States  would  be  at  the 
maximum  allowed  by  law,  $365  billion. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  would 
be  facing  a  very,  very  serious  problem 
at  that  time,  he  said. 

Let  me  quote  very  briefly  from  a  UPI 
story  of  yesterday  afternoon  In  regard 
to  the  national  debt  as  it  is  today.  This 
was  referred  to  by  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Colmer]  a  few  minutes 
ago,  but  the  figures  are  even  slightly 
higher  than  he  used: 

Washington. — The  national  debt  moved 
over  the  S350  billion  mark  today  for  the 
first  time  to  a  total  of  $352,546,363,116.57. 
the  Treasury  Department  reported. 

The  new  debt  figure  does  not  Include  an 
estimated  $2.3  billion  In  participation  cer- 
tificates which  the  Government  had  Issued 
to  long  term  investors.  According  to  stand- 
ards set  by  Congress,  the  two  figures  bring 
the  Federal  debt  subject  to  limitation  by 
Congress  to  $354,526,166,676.35. 

At  present  the  celling  on  debts  incurred 
by  the  Federal  Government  Is  at  $358  bil- 
lion. As  of  July  1.  the  ceiling  will  be  raised 
to  $365  billion. 


Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  within  $3.5  bil- 
lion, as  of  yesterday,  according  to  the 
Treasury  Department,  of  the  ceiling 
which  will  be  in  effect  until  June  3  of 
this  year.  Then  it  moves  up  $7  billion 
higher.  What  is  the  answer  to  this  se- 
rious proposition?  There  are  three  alter- 
natives. 

First  of  all,  we  can  increase  the  na- 
tional debt  limitation.  The  Members  here 
know  the  difficulty  that  was  experienced 
In  the  House  and  in  the  Congress  last 
year  when  this  was  attempted  in  the  first 
session  of  the  90th  Congress. 

Second,  we  can  raise  taxes,  which  is  a 
proposal  that  has  been  recommended  by 
the  President  and  which  has  been  under 
consideration  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

The  third  avenue  of  solving  this  diffi- 
cult problem  is  by  the  reduction  of  ex- 
penditures. That  is  where  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  comes  in.  It  is  our 
responsibility,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  authorize 
programs.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Congress  to  appropriate  the  money  to 
carry  out  these  authorizations.  Then  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  President  and  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of   the  Government  to 
follow  through  with  the  laws  enacted  by 
the  Congress  and  the  money  that  has 
been  appropriated  by  the  Congress.  We  in 
this  body  and  in  the  Congress  are  in- 
clined to  pass  the  buck.  We  have  au- 
thorization bills  up  here  before  us  and 
we  have  great  demands  from  the  com- 
mittee that  these  are  all  important  bills 
and  are  very  necessary  even  though  we 
are  engaged  in  a  major  military  conflict 
at  the  present  time.  We  go  merrily  on  our 
way  approving  these  authorization  bills, 
some  of  them  new  and  some  with  addi- 
tional funds  over  what  was  spent  in  fiscal 
year  1968.  We  had  a  good  example  of  this 
2  or  3  weeks  ago  In  a  bill  which  came  to 
the  floor  which  amounted  to  $10  million 
for  flre  research.  This  was  cut  down  to 
$2.5  million  in  order  to  conform  to  the 
bill   from  the  other  body  and   it  was 
passed  by  the  House.  That  was  a  com- 
pletely new  program.  We  had  another  bill 
before  us  yesterday  in  the  form  of  assist- 
ance to  the  arts  and  humanities.  This 
was  a  bill  amounting  to  $135  million  over 


the  next  2  fiscal  years.  When  we  fiiilshed 
the  debate  upon  that  legislation  last 
night  the  authorization  was  cut  down  to 
1  year  and  from  $50  million  for  flscal  year 
1969  to  $11.2  million.  That  was  a  good 
day's  work,  I  grant  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  but 
I  think  under  the  present  circumstances 
and  the  very  serious  fiscal  situation  in 
which  we  find  ourselves  today  that  that 
program  could  have  been  deferred. 

We  are  inclined  to  pass  the  buck  on 
these  authorization  bills.  We  authorize 
and  then  it  goes  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  and  they  have  to  wrestle 
with  the  problem  and  appropriate  the 
money,  and  I  know  they  do  an  excellent 
job  in  their  field.  Then  we  are  inclined 
to  pass  the  buck  to  the  President  in  the 
White  House,  and  say  that  he  should 
set  up  the  priorities  and  cut  back  on 
the  programs. 

You  know,  there  is  a  lot  of  buckpassing 
in  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
I  have  heard  it  said  that  President  Tru- 
man used  to  have  a  small  sign  in  the 
White  House  that  said  "This  is  Where  the 
Buckpassing  Stops."  I  believe  that  this 
is  where  the  buckpassing  ought  to  stop — 
right  here  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  I  further  believe  that  when 
we  have  authorization  bills  up  here  for 
the  rest  of  this  year  that  we  should  take 
a  long,  hard  look  at  them  to  make  sure 
we  are  not  increasing  our  expenditures 
over  last  year,  and  that  we  are  cutting 
back  where  it  is  at  all  possible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  this  resolution 
and  I  support  this  legislation.  It  must  be 
passed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Curtis  I. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  favor  this 
legislation,  but  again  I  question  these 
kind  of  closed  rules  that  come  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  requests.  I  see 
no  reason  why  these  rules  carmot  be 
opened  up  a  little.  Certainly  not  after 
the  ruling  by  thie  Speaker  of  a  couple  of 
years  ago  with  respect  to  the  debate  on 
the  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act,  where  it  was  held  that  the 
section  itself  was  not  open  for  amend- 
ment under  an  open  rule.  I  made  the 
comment  at  that  time  that  in  light  of 
that  ruling  it  was  no  longer  a  valid 
argument  that  you  open  up  the  entire 
Internal  Revenue  Code  if  you  bring  out 
tax  matters  from  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  under  an  open  rule. 

But  be  that  as  it  may,  certainly  the 
Committee  on  Rules  has  the  capacity  to 
provide  a  limited  open  rule  limiting  it 
to  the  actual  sections  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  that  the  bill  under  con- 
sideration amends.  There  are  many  mat- 
ters in  this  bill  that  will  be  before  the 
House  tomorrow  under  this  rule,  on 
which  our  committee  acted  with  what 
I  think  is  wisdom:  but  on  the  other  hand 
there  were  differences  of  opinion  on  tim- 
ing, on  actual  rates,  and  so  on.  that  it 
would  be  well  for  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  be  able  to  work  its  will.  Of 
course  it  cannot  do  this  under  this  kind 
of  a  rule. 

Furthermore,  I  have  pointed  out  that 
when  the  House  limits  itself  in  this 
fashion  by  adopting  a  closed  rule  ban- 
ning  amendments — and  let  me   again 
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emphasize  this— when  you  deprive  a  body 
of  the  light  of  amendment  you  in  effect 
have  deprived  that  body  of  the  right  to 
legislate.  Then  when  the  biU  goes  over 
to  the  other  body  where  there  is  no  rule 
of  germaneness,  and  the  matter  w  not 
considered  under  a  closed  rule,  all  sorts 
of  amendments  get  put  on  our  bills.  This 
makes  the  Members  of  the  House,  includ- 
ing the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  look  rather  ridiculous. 
The  reason  I  am  taking  the  trouble  to 
emphasize  this  again  Is  not  Just  to  keep 
an  important  needed  procedural  reform 
fresh  in  our  minds— it  is  because  we  have 
an  immediate  political  situation  that  has 
grown  up  where  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  been  saying  through 
his  Cabinet  officers,  and  he  himself  says 
it.  that  he  wants  a  surtax. 

Now  he  has  been  blaming  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  and  the  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means,  for  thwarting 
the  will,  I  guess,  of  the  rest  of  the  Con- 
gress, or  thwarting  the  will  of  the  people. 
This  in  my  Judgment  Is  completely  Uiac- 
curate.  I  suggested  to  some  of  the  leaders 
of  this  House.  Democrat  leaders,  why  not 
get  a  limited  rule  on  this  excise  bill  to 
permit  whoever  wants  to  sponsor  the  sur- 
tax in  behalf  of  the  administration  to 
offer  it  as  an  amendment  tomorrow. 

The  surtax  itself  is  not  a  complicated 
bill  by  the  way.  The  technical  language 
for  the  surtax  is  really  quite  easy  to  draft 
and  a  draft  copy  is  available.  So  it  is  a 
matter  that  could  be  presented  as  an 
amendment  on  which  the  House  could 
work  its  will.  This  would  be  a  demonstra- 
tion of  whether  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives really  would  pass  such  a  bill  and 
whether  it  is  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  Mills  I.  who 
out  of  obstinacy,  or  whatever  it  may  be.  is 
trying  to  prevent  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  working  its  will.  I  sub- 
mit, of  course,  and  I  think  almost  every- 
one in  the  House  agrees,  it  is  certainly 
not  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  IMr. 
Mills]  and  that,  in  fact,  he  is  reflecting 
accurately  the  views  of  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives as  well  as  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  Under  the 
circumstances   of    the    administrations 
failure  to  set  an  expenditure  level  suffi- 
ciently low  it  is  questionable  whether  a 
tax  rate  increase  actually  would  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  economy.  It  might  well  not 
be  beneficial  and  not  be  a  real  move  to- 
ward cutting  the  Federal  deficit  which  is 
the  economic  villain. 

Let  us  carry  this  one  step  further.  I 
understand  that  some  ot  the  Members  in 
the  other  body  have  said  they  would  put 
a  surtax  amendment  on  this  excise  tax 
bill  when  it  comes  over  there  even 
though  it  might  not  be  a  germane 
amendment.  But  nonetheless  they  said 
that  they  were  going  to  do  it. 

I  understand  from  reading  the  news- 
papers that  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee thwarted  some  of  the  Republicans 
who  have  a  package  of  cutting  back  ex- 
penditures and  having  this  surtax  in- 
crease, at  least  they  were  thwarted  by 


the  Democratic  members  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  from  bringing  the 
matter  up. 

Of  course  this  stiU  will  not  prevent  any 
Democrat  Senator  from  offering  the  sur- 
tax as  an  amendment  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  So  maybe  we  can  get  a  little 
clarification  as  to  whether  it  is  the  ob- 
stinacy of  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  and  the  rest  of 
us  on  that  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  standing  in  the  way  of  the  Presi- 
dent's so-called  surtax  proposal. 

Which  leads  me  to  this  point.  The 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross  1  raised 
the  question  of  whether  the  President 
really  wanted  a  surtax  or  whether  in  ef- 
fect he  was  not  looking  for  a  political 
whipping  boy.  something  to  use  in  the 
1968  election  for  purely  political  reasons 
to    get    himself    reelected.    I    suggested 
that  this  seemed  to  be  the  case  back  in 
December.  It  became  clear  to  me  that 
this  was  so  in  light  of  the  administra- 
tion's failure  to  move  in  on  that  one 
area  cutting  expenditures  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Mesois  have  pointed  out 
is  necessary  to  move  into  in  order  to 
begin  an  intelligent  discussion.  Whether 
a  tax  rate  increase  might  be  beneficial 
in  moving  to  cut  down  on  the  deficit  de- 
pends upon  first  reducing  the  size  of  the 
deficit  through  expenditure  cuts.  My  po- 
sition has  been  clear  for  over  a  year  now. 
As  a  member  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee as  well  as  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  I  have  stoted  that  if  we  did 
cut  back  $5  billion  from  the  level  of  ex- 
penditures set  forth  In  the  President's 
budget  message  last  year  from  $135  bil- 
lion to  $130  billion,  wliich  I  strongly  rec- 
ommended, then  I  thought  we  probably 
would  still  need  to  do  something  fur- 
ther, in  the  way  of  a  tax  increase.  But 
without  that  kind  of  context,  this  tax  in- 
crease would  be  damaging.  Actually  It 
could  put  the  economy  into  a  recession- 
ary position  and  we  would  end  up  with 
less  not  more  revenue  through  Increas- 
ing the  tax  rate. 

So  the  administration  delayed  and  de- 
layed as  we  all  know  even  though  the 
recommendation  for  the  surtax  was  in 
the  President's  general  message  and  fig- 
ured in  his  budget,  a  year  ago  January, 
a  surtax  to  go  into  effect  July  1.  It  was 
not  until  August  that  the  Presidential 
message  for  the  surtax  came  up.  WJaen 
the  Presidential  message  came  up  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  examined 
into  the  expenditure  levels,  as  the  ad- 
ministration had  said — with  great  pub- 
licity—we have  cut  $4  billion  in  expendi- 
tures. I  commented,  "That  is  great — then 
the  level  of  expenditure  is  not  $135  bil- 
lion but  $131  billion?"  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  and  the  Director  of  the 
Budget  said  "No. "  as  they  had  to.  because 
the  figures  were  there — spending  was  at 
a  level  of  $142  billion.  Any  cut  of  $4  bil- 
lion must  have  come  from  some  unan- 
nounced revision  of  the  budget  figvure  of 
$135  billion,  revised  upward  to  $146  bil- 
lion. 

As  we  stand  here  today,  that  is  ex- 
actly what  the  level  is— around  $142  bil- 


lion for  this  present  fiscal  year  of  1968— 
not  $135  billion. 

On  top  of  that  we  have  the  new  budget 
message  for  fiscal  1969.  Incidentally,  it 
shows  a  $10  billion  increase  In  revenue 
from  our  present  tax  system,  resulting 
largely  from  inflation  and  some  economic 
growth.  But  we  find  in  the  new  buduet 
message  the  expenditure  level  does  not 
stay  within  the  $10  billion  Increase  in 
revenue  derived  from  this  Inflated 
growth.  The  administration  is  increasing 
expenditures  even  faster,  another  $20 
billion,  at  least,  beyond  the  $142  bUllon 
expenditure  level  we  are  presently  ex- 
periencing. If  we  eliminate  the  $15  bil- 
lion additional  revenues  contained  In  the 
Presidential  budget  message  for  fiscal 
1969  to  be  derived  from  the  proposed  sur- 
tax, we  find  a  deficit  projected  for  fiscal 
1969  of  over  $20  billion  again. 

That  is  why  I  said  the  President's  rhet- 
oric does  not  match  his  arithmetic.  That 
is  why  I  said  the  President's  budget  mes- 
sage figuratively  thumbs  its  nose  at  those 
in  the  Congress,  who  have  been  asklnc 
for  cutbacks  In  expenditures. 

Now  to  the  final  point.  I  see  some  of  cur 
House  leaders  and  other  national  leaders 
have  been  boasting  about  how  well  we 
did  fiscally  in  the  last  session  of  the  Con- 
gress. They  Include  some  of  my  Republi- 
can friends.  All  I  can  say  is  they  have 
not  done  their  arithmetic.  I  wUl  give  it 
to  you.  In  the  past  session  of  Congress 
we  voted  $157  billion  new  obllgatlonal 
authority— and  I  am  referring  to  the  ad- 
ministrative budget — in  contrast  to  SI 39 
billion  voted  by  the  second  session  of  the 
89th  Congress,  which  was  supposed  to 
have  been  the  Congress  that  rolled  over 
and  played  dead  for  the  President— a 
3-to-l  Democratic  majority  Congress, 
compared  to  the  present  3-to-2  Demo- 
cratic majority  in  the  House. 

In  other  words,  there  is  a  $18  billion 
increase  of  new  obllgatlonal  authority 
over  that  voted  by  the  previous  Congress. 
I  am  saying  that  the  leaders  of  this  Con- 
gress are  not  paying  attention  to  arith- 
metic when  they  claim  they  did  a  good 
job  last  year  in  this  fiscal  area.  The 
record  is  a  very  sorry  one,  and  I  hate  to 
say  that  the  record  of  this  session  will 
not  be  very  much  different,  because  there 
is  still  a  lot  of  talk  and  little  reference 
to  arithmetic.  There  are  no  reclslon  bills 
that  this  House  has  had  before  it  or  will 
have  before  it.  If  we  can  hold  the  ex- 
penditure level  this  year  to  $135  billion 
for  this  fiscal  year  and  for  fiscal  1969, 
we  might  see  our  way  clear.  But  it  Is  in 
this  kind  of  climate,  the  climate  of  rhet- 
oric not  arithmetic,  that  we  are  operating 
so  the  clear  way  is  not  the  way  we  will 
follow.  We  will  continue  to  make  the 
deficits  and  inflation  and  gold  flaw, 
worse. 

I  will  say  one  thing  further.  There  Is 
one  major  thing  that  is  holding  the  peo- 
ple and  nations  abroad  from  cashing 
their  claims  of  $32  billion  against  our  $12 
billion  in  gold  at  an  even  greater  rate. 
They  know  there  is  an  election  this 
November,  and  they  think  that  maybe 
the  people  of  this  country  are  going  to 
get  rid  of  an  administration  which  has 
admitted  that  it  not  only  cannot  bal- 


.ince  the  budget  but  it  does  not  want  to 
balance  it.  Hopefully,  their  answers  will 
be  clear  after  November,  and  we  will 
move  forwa'-d  to  do  what  Is  so  essential 
if  this  country  is  to  continue  to  prosper; 
namely,  balance  our  domestic  budget. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


panded  and  Improved  tenant  services 
will  help  make  life  more  meaningful  and 
problems  less  onerous. 


PROGRAM  PROPOSED  BY  PRESI- 
DENT JOriNSON  FOR  OUR  CITIES 
Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
mv  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    FARBSTEIN.    Mr.    Speaker,    we 
have  received  a  message  of  overwhelm- 
ing importance  to  the  future  of  our  peo- 
ple and  our  cities.  President  Johnson  has 
proposed  a  series  of  broad  programs  to 
build  new  homes,  rebuild  old  center  cities, 
move  Americans  from  home  to  job  more 
rapidly,  and  Infuse  urban  life  with  new 
meaning  and  vitality. 

Included  in  the  broad  scope  of  his 
message  is  a  plea  for  aid  to  the  disad- 
vantaged American  that  cannot  and 
must  not  be  ignored. 

Many  of  the  problems  of  families  in 
public  housing  are  too  deeply  rooted  and 
complex  for  most  Americans  to  under- 
stand fully.  Among  them  are  the  agony 
of  Isolation,  alienation,  lack  of  identity, 
despair,  and  just  plain  physical  distance 
from  social  services  that  might  .ease  their 
plight.  ^  ,     , 

Today,  President  Johnson  has  asked 
for  $20  rnillion  for  expanded  social  serv- 
ices to  tenants  of  pubUc  housing  develop- 
ments as  a  me&ns  of  easing  physical  and 
social  detachment  from  the  community. 
The  proposed  funds  would  pay  the 
costs  of  making  available  the  most  com- 
mon social,  economic,  and  welfare  serv- 
ices in  a  centralized  setting.  They  would 
offer  a  place  for  area  residents  to  seek 
job  placement  and  employment  counsel- 
ing, file  for  health  benefits,  get  home 
management  and  family  counseling  serv- 
ices, and  find  answers  to  questions  about 
social  programs  and  eligibilty  for  relief, 
medicare,  old-age  pensions,  and  other 
Federal  and  local  programs  that  serve  the 
poor  and  the  aged.  Services  for  youth 
could  also  be  provided  In  these  centers.  It 
Is  my  hope  that  such  a  program  would 
also  Include  a  provision  for  special  police 
in  public  housing  projects  having  a  high 
incidence  of  crime.  I  support  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  for  social  service  pro- 
grams, but  will  continue  to  m-ge  and  work 
for  expanded  security  services. 

The  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1968  will  accelerate  the  production 
of  75,000  public  housing  imits  to  provide 
homes  for  300,000  Americans.  In  these 
new  imits  and  in  existing  public  housing 
developments  throughout  the  Nation,  ex- 


THE  ROLE  OP  LEGISLATIVE  REFER- 
ENCE SERVICE  IN  THE  LEGISLA- 
TIVE  PROCESS 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  Its 
final  report,  issued  July  28,  1966,  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization  of 
the  Congress  described  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service  as  "one  of  the  prin- 
cipal research  and  reference  arms  of  the 
legislative  branch." 

The  basic  function  of  the  Service  is  to 
supply  Members  and  committees  of  Con- 
gress with  accurate,  unbiased  informa- 
tion and  expert,  nonpartisan  analysis.  It 
was  established  on  the  following  prem- 
ises: that  sound  congressional  decision- 
making requires  such  information  and 
analysis;  that  the  enormous  range,  num- 
ber, and  complexity  of  pubUc  problems 
faced  by  Congress  are  beyond  the  re- 
search capabilities  of  any  single  Member 
or  his  staff;  that  Congress  must  have  at 
least  one  source  of  objective  research  and 
analysis,   a  source  insulated  from   the 
pressures  of  governmental  or  private  self- 
interest;   and  that  this  requirement  Is 
best  fulfilled  by  a  pool  of  Independent 
experts  and  research  personnel  to  which 
Congress  may  have  direct  and  exclusive 

3.CC6SS 

The  success  of  this  approach  is  re- 
flected in  the  growth  of  congressional  re- 
liance on  the  Service  in  terms  of  both 
the  sheer  number  of  inquiries  and  the 
variety  of  services  demanded.  Members 
and  committees  turn  to  LRS  for  prep- 
aration of  background  reports  on  public 
and  legislative  issues,  for  pro  and  con 
analyses  of  bUls,  for  studies  of  alterna- 
tive solutions  to  national  problems,  for 
legal  opinions,  for  surveys  of  court  de- 
cisions, for  spot,  factual  information,  for 
newspaper   searches,   for   assistance   in 
preparing  draft  statements  or  speeches, 
for  translations,  for  legislative  histories, 
for  the  preparation  of  charts,  graphs, 
and  maps,  for  bibliographies,  for  tabu- 
lations  of   statistics,   for   consultations 
with  subject  specialists,  for  assistance  in 
answering  constituent  inquiries,  and  for 
dozens  of  other  types  of  aid. 

In  addition,  committees  ask  the  Serv- 
ice to  help  identify  or  develop  topics  for 
hearings,  to  suggest  qualified  experts  to 
be  called  as  witnesses,  to  draft  questions 
to  be  put  to  witnesses,  to  analyze  the 
testimony,  and  to  prepare  committee  re- 
ports. Frequently  committees  even  bor- 
row LRS  staff  members  for  periods  of 
time. 

STATISTICS 

As  the  problems  confronting  Congress 
have  multiplied  during  the  past  20  years, 
the  legislature  has  turned  to  the  Service 
for  assistance  with  increasing  frequency. 


The  niraiber  of  requests  handled  by  LRS 
rose  from  less  than  23.000  In  1947  to 
.•^me  130.000  in  1967.  During  the  same 
period,  the  staff  of  the  Service  rose  from 
131  in  19i7  to  approximately  260  in  1967. 
In  other  words,  Uie  Service  processed  six 
times  as  many  Inquiries  with  only  twice 
as  much  staff.  As  a  former  director  of 
the  Service,  Hugh  L.  Elsbree,  put  it  to 
the  Joint  Committee,  the  main  problem 
of  LRS  today  "t"  that  It  has  too  much 
of  too  many  kinds  of  things  to  do,  siven 
its  present  resources."  The  consequences 
for  the  Service  In  terms  of  staff  morale 
and  the  quality  of  Its  work  were  explored 
in  great  detail  by  the  Joint  Committee. 
To  meet  this  crisis  in  its  operations, 
the  Service  in  iy66  embarked  upon   a 
program  of  administrative  reform  nnd 
staff  buildup.  In  1966  it  asked  Congress 
for    46    additional    employees;    it    was 
granted  35.  In  1967  It  requested  an  addi- 
tional 46;  it  received  23.  MeanwhUe,  the 
Service  began  to  reorganize  its  adminis- 
trative structure  .so  that  it  could  deal 
more  efficiently  and  effectively  with  con- 
gressional demands.  

LRS   AND   THE    PROPOSED    LEGISIATTV* 
RSORGANIZATION    ACT 

The  Joint  Committee,  after  an  exhaus- 
tive examination  of  the  Service,  reln- 
dorsed  the  philosophy  upon  which  it  Is 
established.  It  decided  to  redefine  the 
functions  of  LRS  more  sharply  In  the 
light  of  20  years'  experience.  In  addition. 
it  sought  to  authorize  the  Director  of 
the  Service  to  take  reorganizational  steps 
that  would  contribute  to  a  greater  em- 
phasis on  research  and  analysis,  as  dif- 
ferentiated from  reference  work.  Finally, 
it  concluded  that  closer  direct  contact  be- 
tween the  Service  and  Congress  should 
be  encouraged,  and  that  this  would  have 
to  involve  greater  autonomy  for  the  Serv- 
ice within  tlie  Library  of  Congress  and 
more  direct  surveillance  of  the  Service 
by  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Library. 
All  these  proposals  are  incorporated  in 
S.  355  as  passed  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  for  the  Record 
that  part  of  the  comparative  analysis 
prepared  for  our  task  force  dealing  with 
the  Legislative  Reference  Service— that 
is.  part  3  of  title  in  of  the  various  bills. 

I  have  had  a  good  deal  to  say  recentiy 
on  the  subject  of  automatic  data  process- 
ing support  for  the  Congress  in  general 
and  for  the  Legislative  Reference  Serv- 
ice in  particular.  I  expect  to  say  more 
on  this  critical  subject  in  the  days  ahead. 
At  the  moment,  I  want  to  express  my 
strong  feeling  that  the  language  added 
to  Section  331  of  the  Senate-passed  bill 
by  the  amendment  proposed  by  Mr. 
Scott  remain  in  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
House. 
The  analysis  follows: 

Part  3 — Lxcislative  Research  Sesvice 

Sec.  331.  Improvement  of  legislative  re- 
search facilities  of  Congress. 

Sec.  332.  Joint  Committee  on  the  Library. 

Sec.  333.  Abolishment  of  Office  of  Coordina- 
tor  of  Information. 

Sec.  334.  Saving  provision. 

Sec.  335.  Senate  public  adrtress  system. 

SEC.  331.  LEGISLATIVE  REFERENCE  SEKVlCi: 

S.  355.  The  general  purpose  of  Fart  3  of 
8.  355  Is  to  provide  for  the  Improvement,  ex- 
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panBlon.  and  coordination  of  th.  ^J^f;^*^ 
JeUarch  facUltle.  aTallable  to  the  Congiw*. 
7^  detailed  description,  see  Sectional  Analy- 
ft7p«pLred  for  vJe  ot  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Organization  of  the  Congress,  commlt- 
t«  print  dated  March  23.  1967.  pages  20-27. 
action   331    restates  congressional   policy 
wl^    aspect    to    the    Legislative    R*J"*^^ 
Service  inthe  Ubrary  of  Congress,  empha- 
Sg  that  the  service  shall  *>*/l«<="iL:^ 
B^nflve   and   responsible   to   the   Congre«. 
soelllng  out  lu  duties  in  clearer  terms,  creat- 
t^  thf  position  of  Deputy  Director  of  the 
service.  a\ithorlzlng  the  employment  of  addi- 
tional specialists  and  of  consultants  and  ex- 
perts on^emporary  or  "^t*""'t»*"^,^f^,VT. 
•^Section  331(b)  redealgnates  the  L^»*";« 
Reference  Service  a.  the  Leglslat  ve  «"««'^'^ 
Service  m  order  to  more  accurately  reHect  the 
primary  (unction  of  LRS. 

A  provuion  added  by  amendment  in  the 
Senaie  authorizes  LRS  to  acquire  and  utilize 
automatic  data  processing  equipment  to  fa- 
cilitate the  performance  of  »"  j'^J^tlon*^ 
in  general.  Section  331  provides  for  carry- 
ing out  the  recommendation,  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of  the  in- 
gress—see below— with  the  addlUon  ADP- 
support  language. 

Bolllnffr  Same  provisions  as  S.  350. 
Reld    No   provisions.    (Beld   bill   proce«U 
directly  to  Abolishment  of  the  Offlce  of  Co- 
ordinator of  Information. ) 

Print  No,  3.  Essentially  the  same  as  S  366 
with  one  significant  dlDerence— Print  No  3 
deletes  the  language  relating  to  automatic 
data  processing  support.  .„,„rf 

(NoT«.— The  Senate  adopted  two  amend- 
menu  affecting  Section  331-(n  An  amend- 
ment by  Mr.  Jordan  providing  that  the  D'"*- 
tor  of  the  service  shaU  be  appointed  by  the 
Ubrarlan    of    Congresa    "after    consultaUon 
with  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Ubrary 
(rather  than  by  majority  vote  of  the  com- 
mutee):  see  Amendment  No.  106.  Conoms- 
SIGNAL  RECORD,  vol    113.  pt    3.  pp    5360-536r 
(2)  An  amendment  by  Mr.  Scott  authorizing 
the  Service  to  facilitate  the  handling  of  Its 
workload   bv   acquisition   and   uUllzaUon  of 
automatic    ilata    processing    equlpnient   and 
methods:   see  Amendment  No.  63    Cono«b- 
SIONAL  RECORD,  vol.  113.  pt.  3.  pp.  3731-3733.) 
See  the  following  recommendations  from 
Final  Report,  pages  40-12,  under  •Legislative 
Reference  Service:"  .  .  .k»ii 

"1  The  Legislative  Reference  Service  shall 
be  designated  the  Legislative  Research 
Service,  to  reflect  more  acctirately  what 
should  be  the  primary  emphasis  of  Ita  work. 
(See  Sec.  331b.)  ^  ,^     .._ 

"2  The  Service  shall  have  the  authority 
to  create  a  new  reference  division  to  handle 
routine  reference  Inquiries  and  thus  relieve 
the  professional  staff  of  such  duties.  (See 
subsection  2031.)  ^  ^  ♦„  .-, 

"3  The  Service  shall  be  authorized  to  em- 
Dloy'on  a  temporary  basis  such  experts,  con- 
sultants, and  research  organizations  as  may 
be  necessary  to  supplement  its  permanent 
staff.  ( See  subsection  203h.) 

"4  On  the  recommendation  of  the  Libra- 
rian' the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Library 
shall  authorize  such  supergrade  positions  aa 
It  deems  desirable  for  the  Service  in  the  em- 
ployment of  specialists  and  senior  specialists 
Provided,  however,  that  these  positions  must 
be  flUed  by  specific  approprlaUon  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees  of  the  respective 
houses.  (See  subsection  203e.) 

"5  The  Service  shall  discontinue  preparing 
summaries  and  dlgesU  of  public  hearings 
before  the  committees  of  Congreaa. 

"«  The  Director  shaU  Uke  the  necessary 
step^  to  facilitate  and  promote  a  greater  liai- 
son between  the  Service  and  the  committees 
of  Congreas.  (S«.  subsections  203a.  b.  &  d^) 
"7  The  method  of  the  selection  of  the  Dl- 
ncua  at  the  Service  shaU  be  changed  to  the 
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following  manner:  The  Director  »h»U  be 
appoint^  by  the  Librarian  of  Contjress  with 
thrapproval  ol  a  majority  vote  of  the  Joint 
CooSSu^  on  the  Library.  The  Dlnjctor 
shall  be  compen«ited  at  a  "te  equal  to  level 
V  of  the  Federal  executive  salary  'chedule^ 
These  provisions  should  Uke  effec  within  60 
days  following  the  next  convening  of  the 
Congress.  (See  subsection  203c.  as  amended.) 
"8  The  Ubrarlan  of  Congress  shall  receive 
the  budget  of  the  Service  from  the  Director 
of  the  ^rvlce  and  submit  It  as  f  separate 
parTof  the  total  budget  of  the  Ubrary  of 
Congress.  This  budget  shaU  be  Itemized  in 
detail.  (See  subsection  203g.) 

••»  The  Director  of  the  Service  shall  sub- 
nUt  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Library  an 
annual  report  describing  in  detail  "»«  o^i;*^^- 
zation.  activities,  and  problems  of  the  Se*^' 
ice  This  report  shall  be  in  addition  to  the 
regular  annSal  report  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress by  the  Librarian."  (2031.) 

SIC      331      JOINT     COMMrrrW    or    TH«    LIBaAKT 

S.  355.  Authorizes  one  professional  and  two 
clerical  employees  (to  »>•  »e'e«=ted  by  majortty 
vote)  for  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Library.  Requires  the  Joint  Committee  to 
submli  an  annual  report  to  Congress  on  the 
actlvlUes  of  the  Legislative  Research  Service. 
Boiling  Same. 
Reld  No  provision. 

PrlntNo.  3  SameasS  355  _ 

(Not*.— See  Final  Report  page  43.  lo. 
The  Joint  Committee  on  the  Ubrary  shaU  be 
entitled  to  a  review  specialist  as  recom- 
mended elsewhere  in  this  report  for  the 
Ending  committees  of  each  house.  It  ehaU 
be  the  function  of  the  specialist  to  assist  the 
Joint  Committee  in  maintaining  more  direct 
review  over  the  Service.  The  Joint  Committee 
shall  make  an  annual  report  to  Congress  on 
these  activities."  A  technical  amendment  was 
adopted  to  thU  section  on  March  3.  see 
Amendment  No.  109.  Cono«»sionai.  R«:o«d. 
vol   113.  pt  3.  p.  5361.) 

SEC.  333  cooaoiNAToa  or  wromMATioN 
S  355.  AboUshes  the  Office  of  the  Coor- 
dinator of  Informauon  in  the  House,  trans- 
ferring to  the  Legislative  Research  Service  in 
the  Ubrary  of  Congres.  the  personnel, 
records,  property,  functions.  a«d  unexpended 
balances  of  appropriations  of  the  Office. 
Boiling  Same. 

Reld.  same.  (Sec  331  In  Rei<J^> 
Print  No  3.  Repeals  the  public  law  (80th 
Congress)  which  created  the  0«ce  originally. 
No  ^ovlslon  for  tranafer  or  functions,  peop- 

erty.  etc.  .        __ 

(NOT*.— See  Pinal  Report  page  42.    Jl- The 

Office  of  the  coordinator  of  In^o"n»"o°;?^ 
the  House  of  RepresentaUves  shall  b«  abol- 
ished, and  lu  personnel  and  records  shall  be 
iransierred  io  the  Le8»*l*"^«  ^*'^^ 
Service  "  The  section  was  not  amended  by  the 
Senate  In  effect,  however,  the  Office  has  been 
abolished  by  action  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions committee  In  declining  further  app^ 
orlatlons  for  Its  operaUon.  S.  355  would  for- 
malize the  action  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee.) ,^^ 

SEC.  334.  SAVING  PROVISION 

S  355  Sec.  334  Is  a  saving  provision:  pro- 
vides that  the  changes  In  exlsUng  law  made 
by  the  bill  shall  not  affect  any  existing  office 
or  poslUon,  Its  compensaUon,  lU  Incumbent, 

etc. 

Boiling.  Same. 

Reld.  No  provision. 

Print  No.  3.  No  Provision 


Reld.  Same.  (Sec.  332  in  Reld.) 

Print  No.  3.  No  Provision. 

(NoTK. This  is  a  new  section,  added  by 

adoption  of  an  amendment  by  Mr.  Javlts. 
See  Amendment  No.  32,  Concressional  Rec- 
ord, vol.  113,  pt.  2,  pp.  1711-1715.) 


SUPPORT  FOR  PRESIDENT  JOHN- 
SON'S POLICIES  BY  THE  ILLINOIS 
STATE  DEMOCRATIC  CENTRAL 
COMMITTEE 


SEC.     335.     PJk-    SYSTEM     FOa    SKNAT*    CHAMBSa 

S  355  Authorizes  the  majority  and  mi- 
nority leaders  of  the  Senate  to  niake  ar- 
rangements for  the  installation  and  opera- 
tion of  a  suitable  public  address  system  for 
the  Senate  chamber 

Boiling.  Same. 


Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
associate  myself  with  the  excellent  re- 
marks made  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Stratton] . 

I  think  we  all  have  a  right  to  offer 
constructive  suggestions  for  ending  the 
war,  and  we  welcome  those  suggestions. 
I  ain  sure  the  President  also  welcomes 
those  suggestions.  But  I  do  not  think  any 
American  has  the  right  to  challenge  the 
honesty  or  the  integrity  of  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  in  trying  to  fulfUl  the 
foreign  policy  of  this  country.  No  man 
has  tried  to  find  a  way  to  peace  in  Viet- 
nam more  than  President  Johnson. 

I  should  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
this  House  to  a  resolution  adopted  yes- 
terday by  the  Illinois  State  Democratic 
Central  Committee.  So  far  as  I  know, 
I  believe  the  Illinois  Democrats  are  the 
first  SUte  committee  that  has  fully  en- 
dorsed the  efforts  of  our  President  to 
bring  peace  to  this  world.  The  resolu- 
tion sUtes  as  follows: 

RESOLUTION 

Whereas,  the  twentieth  century  haa  wit- 
nessed tremendous  changes  In  all  parts  of 
the  world  and  In  every  acUvlty  of  human  ex- 
perience; and 

Whereas,  this  age  of  scientific  and  tech- 
nological discovery  In  a  time  of  a  world  pop- 
ulation explosion  has  created  conditions  un- 
precedented In  history;  and 

Whereas,  President  of  the  United  States, 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  has  courageously  en- 
deavored to  cope  with  problems  of  the  great- 
est magnitude  affecting  the  future  of  our 
nation  and  the  world;  and 

Whereas,  America's  commitment  to  Viet 
Nam  was  Initiated  as  national  policy  for  the 
cause  of  free  nations  by  President  Dwlght  p. 
Easenhower  and  continued  and  supported  by 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  and  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson;  and 

Whereas,  there  Is  a  unanimous  desire  to 
end  the  fighting  and  kUUng  In  Viet  Nam.  In 
pursuit  of  peace,  the  President  has  personally 
conferred  with  leaders  of  many  nations  and 
has  sought  the  help  of  the  Pope  and  has  sent 
his  delegates  around  the  world  searching  for 
a    common    ground   on    which    negotiations 
could  be  initiated  to  end  the  bitter  conflict 
The  President  further  has  steted  clearly  that 
the  United  States  seeks  no  territory,  no  spe- 
cial influence  In  any  part  of  the  world,  but 
has  a»  lU  primary  objective  the  peace  of  the 
world— the  attainment  of  the  right  of  peoples 
of  any  nation  to  make  their  own  decisions 
without  aggressive  Interference  from  other 
nations.  In  addition,  all  those  opposing  the 
Kovemmenfs  policy  offer  no  realistic  plan  oi 
action  which  would  end  the  fighting;  and 


Whereas  no  President  has  done  more  to 
promote  the  general  welfare  of  all  the  people 
of  the  United  States  than  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
and  never  before  haa  there  been  such  far 
reaching  economic  and  social  legislation 
adopted  benefiting  all  segments  of  the  popu- 

^*  Now  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  we  the 
members  of  the  Democratic  Party  pledge  our 
support  to  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  in 
the  spirit  of  unity  that  has  always  beep  a 
vital  characteristic  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  especially  In  times  of  stress,  and  as- 
sure the  Chief  Executive  of  our  continued 
loyalty  to  the  end  that  the  conmion  purposes 
of  our  nation  be  served. 


U.S.S. 


•MADDOX"  AT  BAY  OP 
TONKIN 


Mr  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 

Stratton].  .^  ^  ,     .v. 

Separate  and  apart  from  that,  I  wish 
to  relate  to  you  information  gained  from 
my  face-to-face  contact  with  the  cap- 
tain and  crew  of  the  U.S.S.  Maddox.  The 
captain  of  the  Maddox  was  and  is  a  con- 
stituent of  mine.  In  August  1964  the 
Maddox  was  attacked.  Upon  learning  of 
the  attack  and  the  valiant  conduct  of  its 
captain  and  crew,  I  cabled  Captain  Her- 
rick  commended  him  and  his  men  for 
their  bravery  under  fire. 

At  the  invitation  of  Captain  Herrick. 
I  visited  the  Maddox  when  it  first  ar- 
rived in  the  U.S.  Navy  shipyard  at  Long 
Beach  Calif.  I  had  lunch  with  the  crew 
and  inspected  the  ship.  On  the  ship  I  saw 
evidence  of  it  having  been  in  combat. 
There  was  no  question  in  my  mind 
after  talking  with  the  crew  and  after 
inspecting  the  ship  that  the  U.S.S.  Mad- 
dox had  been  under  direct  attack.  Both 
the  ship  and  the  crew  bore  the  marks  of 
battle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  occasion  to 
observe  that  in  these  days  of  tension  and 
times  of  trial,  our  country  would  be  bet- 
ter served  by  constructive  contributions. 
Instead,  we  hear  only  a  cacophony  of 
carping  criticism. 

On  the  day  following  the  Tonkin  Gulf 
Incident.  August  5,  1964, 1  predicted  that 
the  Communists  would  try  to  turn  the 
incident  into  a  dispute  over  our  "illegal 
intrusion  into  waters  defined  as  within 
the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  North  Viet- 
nam." In  that  speech,  I  attacked  the 
program  of  Communist  countries  to  uni- 
laterally extend  their  jurisdiction  into 
international   waters,  and   warned   my 
colleagues   that   we   must   combat   the 
"alarming  trend  which  seeks  to  impose 
restraints  on  the  deployment  of  seaborne 
foi-ces  on  the  historic  high  seas."  I  noted 
that  the  developing  limitations  and  re- 
straints are  calculated  to  harm  most 
seriously  the  United  States  because  of 
our  heavy  reliance  upon  our  superiority 
In  naval  striking  power.  It  is  evident,  at 
this  jimcture,  that  I  was  giving  the  right 
advice  to  the  wrong  House.  Had  the  other 
body  heeded  my  counsel  and  considered 
the  trap  into  which  they  were  being  led 
by  engaging  in  a  dialog  premised  on  the 
acceptance  of  the  Communists'  self-serv- 
ing definition  of  their  territorial  waters, 
they  could  have  saved  themselves  and 


the  American  people  much  time  And. 
just  possibly,  they  might  have  found  time 
to  move  constructively  on  some  of  the 
many  present  and  Impending  interna- 
tional problems  which  deserve  and  re- 
quire their  attention. 

In  my  humble  judgment  the  Amer- 
ican public  does  not  in  this  perilous  pe- 
riod look  to  their  elected  officials  to  pen- 
danUcally  pick  over  the  ashes  of  the  past. 
That  public  hungers  for  a  more  intelli- 
gible directing  of  this  great  country  s 
policies.  They  seek  some  mearungfin 
background  of  reference  and  elaboration 
of  alternatives  to  present  policies. 

Mr  Speaker,  In  dynamic  times  like 
these"  If  we  do  not  take  charge  of  the 
events  then  events  wUl  take  charge  of 
us— and  conditions  will  weave  the  plot. 
This  I  believe,  is  the  view  taken  by 
the  people  of  our  land.  In  the  absence 
of  a  direction  being  cleariy  set  forth,  we 
do  not  act,  we  simply  react.  A  policy  pred- 
icated on  reaction  is  bankrupt,  it  is 
unthinkable  that  the  strongest  Nation 
m  this  world  should  be  made  to  appear 
to  be  at  rest  in  a  sea  of  trouble— with  its 
rudder  at  the  mercy  of  forces  from  with- 
out, and  the  passengers  so  unsure  of  the 
next  port  of  call. 

Where  Is  the  great  leadership  in  na- 
tional poUcy  and  in  foreign  affairs  that 
is -supposed  to  emanate  from  one  of  the 
great  bodies  of  this  Congress?  Where  are 
the  Arthur  Vandenbergs?  Where  are 
the  men  of  vision? 


VA  EMPLOYEES  IN  SOUTH  CARO- 
LINA SUPPORT  OUR  MEN  IN  VIET- 
NAM 

Mr  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

remarks.  ,  ,    ^.       a. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 

Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection, 
Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  witn 
great  pride  that  I  report  to  the  House 
that  the  Veterans'  Administration  em- 
ployees in  my  home  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina are  100  percent  behind  our  fighting 
men  in  South  Vietnam. 

VA  employees  in  the  regional  ofnee  in 
Columbia  adopted  the  15th  Administra- 
tion Company,  1st  Calvary  Division,  2 
years  ago.  Since  that  time  lists  of  many 
varied  items  needed  by  our  men  in  Viet- 
nam have  been  secured  and  packages 
have  been  sent  to  Vietnam  twice  each 
month.  These  items  have  Included  a  wide 
assortment  such  as  flashlights,  station- 
ery ballpoint  pens  and  refills,  maga- 
zines, books,  soft  pillows,  cookies,  candy, 
and  even  a  cement  mixer. 

A  letter  of  thanks  came  to  the  VA  ern- 
nloyees  in  Columbia  after  news  of  the 
cement  mixer  reached  Vietnam.  ExceiT»ts 
of  that  letter  follow: 

Thanks  for  the  letter  and  your  terrific  re- 
sponse and  effort  on  the  cement  mixer.  The 
people  In  the  Administration  Company  Just 
lumped  with  Joy  when  I  told  them. 

The  problem  here  Is  that  the  engineer  ef- 
fort is  completely  tied  up  in  the  military 
mission   of   fighting,   road   building,   airfield 


consti-uction  and  related  activities  Any  effort 
to  build  semi-permanent  buildings  muBt 
come  from  within  our  own  resources  ait«r 
noTmal  duty  hours.  We  build  tropicalized 
Sulldlngs  o  J  cement  pads.  The  material  we 
can  draw,  but  the  mixers  from  the  engln^rs 
are  In  use  24  hours  a  day.  Trying  to  mix 
c^ment^y  hand  for  a  pad  20  by  60  feet  Is  a 
real  job.  After  we  get  tiie  mixer  and  flnUih 
up  our  area,  we  can  use  It  for  some  civic 
action  programs. 

Mr  Speaker,  at  a  time  when  we  hear 
so  much  about  draft  card  burners  peaw- 
niks.  and  demonstrators,  it  Is  refreshing 
to  learn  of  those  who  are  trying  to  make 
life  more  comfortable  for  our  fighting 
men  in  Vietnam.  The  VA  employees  are 
showing  our  men  In  South  Vietnam  that 
they  appreciate  the  battle  they  are  wag- 
ing to  preserve  our  freedom. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  am  proud  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  regional  office  in 
Columbia  and  its  dedicated  employees. 
It  is  activities  such  as  sending  packages 
to  our  men  in  Vietnam  In  addition  to 
their  outstanding  service  to  our  veterans 
that  has  won  for  them  the  VA  s  highest 
award— the     Meritorious     Performance 
Award— for  the  second  straight  year.  It 
was  a  great  honor  for  me  to  Personally 
present  this  high  award  last  fall  to  the 
personnel   of    the    Columbia   VA   offlce 
which  was  accepted  on  behalf  of  the  env- 
Dloyees  by  the  Honorable  Stanley  zuK, 
manager  of  the  Columbia  VA  regional 
office  and  one  of  our  country's  outstand- 
ing   administrators.    Mr.    Zuk   and   his 
dedicated  employees  exemplify  the  best 
in  public  service  and  have  brought  great 
honor   to  South  Carolina  and  to  our 
country.  I  am  proud  of  them  and  grateful 
for  their  splendid  support  of  our  men  in 
Vietnam.  


THE  WASHINGTON  POST 

OWES  AN  APOLOGY 

Mr    SCHERLE.  Mr.   Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 

remarks,    and    to    include    extraneous 

ni3.tt6r 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Washington  Post  owes  an  apology  to  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  the  American 
Legion,  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration, and  their  thousands  of  members 
throughout  the  United  States  for  com- 
paring membership  in  those  organiza- 
tions with  the  membership  of  Rev^  Wal- 
ter E  Fauntroy  in  the  Black  United 
Front  headed  by  militant  Stokely  Car- 

"^  Not  only  is  the  charge  by  the  Washing- 
ton Post  deliberately  misleading,  but  also 
it  borders  on  being  malicious. 

The  Washington  Post  knows  the  Amer- 
ican Legion,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  and  the  Farm  Bureau  have  no  rec- 
ord of  advocating  or  pledging  disruptive 
violence  against  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Members  of  the  American  Legion  and 
the  VFW  are  patriotic  Americans  who 
have  fought  so  that  liberty  and  democ- 
racy could  be  preserved.  They  have  never 
detracted  from  America's  highest  ideals. 
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Rather  It  is  their  patriotism  that  has 
preserved  "the  land  of  the  free  and  the 
home  of  the  brave." 

Statements  by  Carmlchael  at  home  and 
abroad  are  all  too  clear. 

The  opinion  of  the  Washington  Post 
is  not  only  an  insult  to  the  leaders  of 
these  associations,  but  also  a  direct  at- 
tack on  the  loyal  Americans  who  have 
Joined  them 

Their  loyalty  to  the  United  States  is 
clear. 

The  editorial  in  today's  Washington 
Post  is  an  insult  to  the  Intelligence  of 
every  thinking  American. 

I  include  it  herewith: 

Multiple  lNTm«sT« 

Multiple  Interest*  are  not  necessarily  con- 
nictlng  interests.  This  la  a  fact  which  ought 
to  be  particularly  apparent  to  membera  ot 
Congress.  Some  of  them,  however,  have  as- 
sailed the  Rev.  Walter  E.  Pauntroy  because 
he  ha«  retained  his  membership  In  the 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Ckinference 
and  the  Black  United  Front  while  serving 
as  vice  chairman  of  the  District  City  Coun- 
cil. Can' It  be  that  color  clouds  their  vision 
or  only  that  they  see  the  mote  In  another's 
eye  without  being  able  to  se«  the  beam  In 
their  own? 

RepresentaUve  WUUam  J.  Scherle  of  Iowa 
is  one  of  those  who  has  called  upon  Mr. 
Pauntroy  to  quit  his  outside  associations. 
Yet  Mr.  Scherle  sits  comfortably  in  the  Con- 
gre«s  of  the  United  States  while  he  conUnues 
to  be  a  member  of  the  American  Legion,  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation,  all  organizations  pressing 
vigorously  for  congressional  action  In  a  va- 
riety of  forma.  For  our  part,  we  see  no  con- 
flict In  these  alBllatlons:  they  attest  to  Mr. 
Scherles  interest  In  public  affairs  and  they 
afford  channels  of  oommunleaUoo  to  hi* 
constituents. 

Mr.  Fauntroy  was  appointed  to  the  City 
Council  In  part,  no  doubt — and  quite  prop- 
erly— because  he  has  roots  in  the  Negro 
conununlty  of  Washington  which  has  hith- 
erto been  sadly  underrepresented  In  District 
policy  making.  He  Is  an  eicepUonally  valu- 
able member  of  the  Council  precisely  be- 
cause many  Negroes  have  great  trust  in  hlxn. 
That  trust  is  a  product  in  no  small  part  of 
his  active  participation  in  groups  and  move- 
ments committed  to  their  welfare  and  to  the 
realization  of  their  rights  as  citizens.  The 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference 
Is  Just  such  a  group.  There  may  be  differ- 
ences of  opinion  regarding  Its  tactics.  But 
there  U  not  the  slightest  reason  In  the  world 
to  doubt  BIr.  Pauntroy's  assertion  that  he 
Is  doing  everything  Ln  his  power  to  make 
Its  activity  "nonviolent,  constructive  and, 
therefore,  effective  and  productive." 

Mr.  Pauntroy's  decision  to  stand  hla 
ground  Is  thoroughly  Justified.  The  unanl- 
maus  support  for  him  among  the  members 
of  the  Council  reflects  credit  on  the  body. 
They  are  meant  to  be  represenUtlvek  of  di- 
verse aspects  of  the  life  of  a  great  city,  not 
cloistered  acolytes. 


REPORTING  OP  THE  VIETNAM 
CONFLICT 

Mr.   TIERNAN.   Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island? 


There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  this 
week's  issue  of  Time  matiazlne.  on  page 
42.  in  the  section  devoted  to  the  press, 
there  are  two  fine  articles  dealing  with 
the  reporting  of  the  Vietnam  conflict 
that  I  recommend  very  highly  to  Mem- 
be»-s  of  the  House. 

In  the  first  article.  Howard  K.  Smith, 
distinsruished  journalist.  Is  described  as 
disillusioned  with  his  profession,  basically 
because  of  the  irresponsible  journalistic 
buildup  Riven  to  nobodies  and  myths.  Mr. 
Smith  considers  the  coveraKe  of  the  Viet- 
nam hostilities  one-sided  and  the  so- 
called  credibility  gap  one  of  the  great 
oversimplifications  of  our  time.  It  is 
ironic  that  Mr.  Smith  is  forced  to  leave 
his  profession  l)ecause  of  this  great  fall- 
ini?  in  Journalism  so  widespread  in  this 
country  today. 

In  the  same  section,  there  is  an  article 
about  British  colunmist  Bernard  Levin, 
of  the  Daily  Mail,  which  indicates  there 
is  better  support  in  England  than  in 
some  of  our  American  newspapers  for 
our  Involvement  in  Vietnam.  Mr.  Levin 
pinpoints  the  issue  that  I  think  is  the 
most  important  one  confronting  us  to- 
day. If  we  Rive  up  in  South  Vietnam,  we 
then  will  allow  Southeast  Asia  to  go  the 
way  of  Eastern  Europe. 

Disu.LusioNu>  WrrH  Jouvnalism 
The  American  press  Is  contributing  to  the 
"confusion  and  frustration  now  damaging 
the  nation's  spirit"  The  charge  comes  not 
from  a  partisan  politician  or  a  bitter  New 
Radical,  but  from  a  usually  liberal  journalist 
dUlUusloned  with  his  profession.  Columnist 
and  ABC-TV  Commentator  Howard  K. 
Smith.  53.  last  week  gave  up  his  two-year- 
old  column  because  In  past  years  "I  had 
tHe  extiUarating  feeling  of  being  a  tiny  part 
In  a  great  age  of  Journalism.  I  miss  that  feel- 
ing now." 

An  uncomplicated  egalitarian  where  race 
relations  are  concerned.  Smith  nevertheless 
writes  In  his  farewell  column  that  the  "ele- 
vation of  Stokely  Carmlchael  Into  a  real  force 
In  our  nation"  Is  an  example  of  an  irrespon- 
sible Journalistic  buildup.  A  few  years  back. 
Joe  McCarthy  was  similarly  elevated,  says 
Smith,  but  he  at  least  was  a  U.S.  Senator. 
Carmlchael  Is  "basically  a  nobody,  who.  be- 
fore the  press  took  notice  of  him.  had 
achieved  nothing.  He  failed  to  win  a  follow- 
ing— except  from  lu  with  our  cameras  and 
note  pads — in  the  rural  South  and  In  the  city 
ghettos."  Thanks  to  the  big  play  the  press 
gave  Carmlchael.  however,  a  clvU  rights 
leader  recently  told  Smith.  "U  I  say  no  to 
Stokely.  you  fellows  won't  print  it  in  one 
sentence  on  the  back  page.  My  people  think 
I  am  doing  nothing.  But  If  I  go  see  him,  it's 
on  the  front  page  and  my  people  think  I  am 
In  there  pitching. ' 

Just  as  exaggerated  as  Carmlchael.  thinks 
Smith.  Is  "the  credibility  gap."  which  he 
calls  "one  of  the  most  distorting  overslmpll- 
flcattons  of  the  time."  Tbe  President,  says 
Smith,  has  to  make  judgments  on  facts  that 
may  be  only  partially  known.  "Yet  we  tend 
to  call  It  calculated  deception  if  he  does  not 
Instantly  provide  conclusive  facts  and  admit 
failure.  If  he  does  not  keep  a  frozen  con- 
sistency, he  Is  held  to  be  lying.  No  govern- 
ment ever  has  been  run  that  way  and  none 
ever  wUl." 

Viet  Nam  coverage,  writes  Smith.  Is  full 
of  one-sided  journalism,  such  as  the  widely 
printed  photo  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
police  chief's  execution  of  a  Viet  Cong.  'Not 


even  a  perfunctory  acknowledgment  was 
made  of  the  fact  that  such  executions,  en 
masse,  are  the  Viet  Cong  way  of  war  "  Smith 
reports  that  his  own  son  Jack,  left  for  dead 
by  the  Communists  In  the  battle  of  la  Drang. 
witnes.sed  the  execution  by  the  enemy  of  u 
dozen  US.  soldiers  who  were  in  uniform. 

Instead  of  doing  his  weekly  column.  Smith 
pUns  to  work  on  a  book  on  the  "dispiriting 
sixUes." 

MTTH    or    ANTI-AMSalCANISM 

With  mounting  stridency,  the  British  press 
has  criticized  the  VB.  role  In  Viet  Nam,  por- 
traying It  us  a  misguided  effort  In  a  hope- 
less cause.  But  there  has  always  been  a 
minority  of  U.S.  supporters,  and  one  of  them 
Is  Ltally  Mall  Columnist  Bernard  Levin,  an 
.icld-to'ngued  crlUc  of  everything  from  the- 
ater U}  world  affairs. 

L>evln  noted  In  a  recent  column  that  he 
had  spent  the  previous  night  at  the  opera. 
Hi«  readers,  he  assumed,  had  spent  It  watch- 
ing television  or  enjoying  other  pleasures 
"A  lot  of  Americans  and  South  Vietnamese, 
however,  sjient  It  dying." 

The  World's  Abuse.  On  that  note.  Levin 
sailed  into  British  complacency.  He  ex- 
pressed the  kind  of  all-Amerlcan  Bentiment£ 
that  a  U.S.  commentator  today  would  voice 
ontv  at  the  risk  of  being  laughed  out  of  the 
league  of  sophisticated  pundiu.  "They  spent 
it  dying,"  continued  Levin,  "so  that  you  can 
go  on  watching  television,  reading  bocks  and 
helping  the  children  with  their  homework, 
and  so  that  I  c&n  go  on  listening  to  Wagner. 
X  don't  know  about  you,  but  I  am  grateful 
mnii  will  now  say  why."  As  Levin  saw  It.  tbe 
confrontation  in  Viet  Nam  may  be  'confused 
and  horrible,  its  aims  blurred,  its  cost  lu  in- 
nocent blood  unaccountable.  But  If  it  Is  lost. 
If  the  Americans  finally  get  tired  of  doing 
the  world's  work  for  nothing  but  the  world's 
abuse.  If  South  Viet  Nam  is  left  to  lu  fate, 
then  what  will  follow,  as  surely  as  Austria 
followed  the  Rhlneland.  and  Czechoslovakia 
followed  Austria,  and  Poland  followed  Czech- 
oslovakia and  six  years  of  world  war  followed 
Poltmd,  Is  a  nuclear  confrontation  on  a 
global  scale  between  the  forces  at  present 
engaged  In  one  tiny  corner  of  the  globe." 

With  that.  Levin  sat  back  and  braced  for 
a  flood  of  criticism.  In  fact,  he  received  more 
mail  on  the  column  than  on  anjrthing  else 
he  had  written  In  his  eleven  years  In  jcnix- 
naUsm.  but  he  found  his  460  letters  running 
3  to  1  in  support  of  his  position.  Last  week 
he  mused  over  the  reaction  In  a  column  for 
the  Internauonal  Herald  Tribune.  "We  can 
now  firmly  discount  the  myth  that  practical- 
ly nobody  In  Britain  understands  and  sup- 
ports the  American  stand  over  Viet  Nam." 
he  wrote. 

Moat  of  his  press  colleaguea  stlU  disagree 
with  Levin.  Evening  News  Columnist  Ken- 
neth Allsop  suggested  tbat  "this  flre-eatlng 
warrior"  of  the  press  "ought  to  volunteer  for 
a  suicide  squad  and  parachute  into  Viet 
Nam."  But  one  barometer  of  popular  opin- 
ion, the  Daily  Mirror,  which  heretofore  had 
had  almost  nothing  kind  to  say  about  the 
US.  In  Viet  Nam,  last  week  paid  tribute  in  a 
front-page  editorial  to  the  courage  of  UJS. 
troops. 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  INCREASE  WILL 
NOT  BE  RECEIVED  BY  MANY 
PEOPLE 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
addiess  the  House  for  1  minute,  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
t  >eaker,  I  have  two  charts  that  I  am  go- 
I-,a  to  put  into  the  Record  that  will  be  of 
o'leat  interest  to  the  Members  In  the 
veeks  ahead.  If  you  will  recall,  when  we 
r  .ssed  the  social  security  bill  late  last 
V  ar  I  made  certain  allegations  that  a 
s.'-Miflcant  number  of  deserving  Ameri- 
cans were  going  to  be  deprived  of  any 
benefit  increase  under  that  bill. 

In  the  first  chait.  I  have  statistics  from 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  that  wUl  indicate  the  num- 
ber of  persons  in  each  State  who  will  not 
receive  any  increase  as  a  result  of  the 
social  security  legislation  of  last  year. 

Those  public-assistance  recipients  that 
have  other  income  will  not  receive  any 
ret  Increase  because  this  Congress,  when 
increasing  the  social  security  benefits, 
did  not  require  that  the  States  pass  on 


ESTIMATED  NUMBER  OF 


that  increase  to  those  who  were  also 
receiving  pubUc  assistance.  Therefore, 
there  will  be  a  decrease  in  public  assist- 
ance monthly  payment— dollar  for  dol- 
lar—for each  dollar  increase  in  social 
security  monthly  payments. 

Those  public  assistance  recipients 
without  any  other  income  will  not  re- 
cede any  increase  because  there  was  no 
increase  provided  in  the  legislation  for 
those  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  ui  our 
country  who  are  entirely  dependent  on 
public  assistance. 

In  chart  No.  2  I  indicate  the  actions 
taken  by  the  various  States  ui  the  past 
that  have  allowed  pubUc  assistance  re- 
cipients in  those  States  to  retain  some 
part  of  their  past  social  security  benefit 
increases. 

The  Social  Security  Act  permits  the 
various  States  to  allow  their  public  assist- 
ance recipients  to  keep  up  to  $750  per 
month  of  their  outside  income— without 
any  reduction  in  their  public  assistance 


grants-Some  1,580,000  persons  can  ben- 
efit under  this  provision— if  the  States  so 
decide.  To  date.  Governor  Reagan,  of 
California  has  callously  rejected  consid- 
eration of  this  option.  For  the  1.195,000 
public  assistance  recipients,  the  social 
security  bill  of  last  year  does  not  provide 
any  Increases  In  monthly  payments  un- 
der any  circumstances. 

I  would  urge  all  Members  to  look  at 
tho.«e  tables. 

In  our  State  of  California  there  are 
some  417.000  blind,  crippled,  and  aged 
persons  who  will  not  receive  one  nickel 
of  the  Increase  as  a  result  of  our  actions 
last  year.  Other  States  are  similarly  af- 
fected. The  checks  are  going  out  on 
March  3.  The  complaints  wUl  start  roU- 
ing  in  about  March  5.  Perhaps  some  time 
m  the  month  or  two  ahead  we  wi  1  cor- 
rect this  terrible  oversight  and  Injustice 
visited  upon  over  2.700.000  of  the  poorest 
and  neediest  In  the  land. 
The  charts  referred  to  follow: 
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.  Does  not  «,ual  sum  o(  States  because  of  incomP'et.  data  lor  some  States  and  some  programs. 
'  M  to  the  permanently  and  totally  disabted  not  included. 
•  Data  on  ineome  other  than  assisUnce  not  available 


No  program  of  aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally  lisabled  in  Nevada. 
■  Aid  to  the  blind  not  included. 
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Jiifisdlc- 
tion 


j  II  legality  of  the  Secretary's  letter  so  that 

a  record  can  be  made  and  so  that  we  can- 

1965  AMENDMENT  ^^^  ^  Eccuscd  of  having  sat  idly  by  while 

ALL  PH06RAMS  oiSRfGAROiNG  SOME  AMOUNT.  NOT  MORE  THAN  »  A  MONTH  OF  ANY  INCOME.  IN  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE    administration  vlolatlons  of  the  law  are 

CASES,  AS  REPOUTEo  stPT.  JO.  1M7  Undertaken. 

Second,  erroneous.  As  a  general  matter, 
It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  the 
President's  balance-of-payments  propos- 
als will  have  any  significant  effect  what- 
ever on  the  balance-of-payments  prob- 
lem. It  may.  in  fact,  be  a  seriously  regres- 
sive step  In  meeting  these  problems  i 
say  that  because  the  President  and  the 
Treasury  Department  see  only  one  nar- 
row way  to  correct  the  problem— by  tax- 
ing the  private  sector  and  reducing  the 
purchasing  power.  A  tax  increase  strikes 
at  the  strength,  dynamism,  and  growth 
potential  of  the  private  economy  at  a 
time  when  we  must  depend  upon  it  to 
produce  the  wealth  that  enables  us  to 
pursue  important  domestic  and  interna- 
tional objectives.  Diminishing  the 
strength  of  the  economy  is  the  surest  way 
of  preventing  us  from  achieving  the  goals 
that  we  do  consider  important. 

But,  ironically,  one  need  not  resort  to 
external  economic  hypotheses — as  valid 
as  they  may  be — to  refute  the  validity  of 
the  Treasury's  statements,  as  their  own 
report,  issued  in  January  1968,  has  all  the 
essential    material.    The    report    makes 

^_^_^^^^^_  clear   that  the  cause  of  this  Nation's 

external   balance-of-payments   problem 
THE    ADMINISTRATION'S    RESORT    position.  This  position  is  being  disputed    stems  from  the  governmental  rather  than 
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so?a  MisslssTppi  Montana   Nebraska.  New  Jersey.  Ne-  Me.tco,  Ne«  York   North  Carolina.  North  Dalola,"  Ohio. 
Oreiwi.  I^rto  Rico."  Rhode  IsUnd.  leus.  Utah."  Vermont."  Vir|inia.  Washington,  West  Virfinia. 


I  Pian  m.iternl  jooroved  tor  all  jurisdictions  u         v      „   no*  „..^.  u. .!..,«.. 

J  AB  oily  Will  lot  implement  jt  pre<ient  lor  other  caleiories  Massachusetts  OPW  needs  legislation. 
»  J3  .n  both  citegone^  (AABD  and  AfOC). 

•  U  1"  AABO    in  »f  DC  SI  per  recipienl  up  to  15  per  Ijmily 

■  All  cttetiorie*   but  n  AFDC  applies  to  each  case,  not  each  recipient 

I  OAA   AB  ATOC  State  hJS  no  APTO  program 

'.  ftST-o^'^5"that"Jrt?nc"me  or  earnings  may  bo  dis.egarded;as  Federal  Urn  permits  Implementing  plan  material  not  submitted. 

•  Recoipmenl  >tioo  submitted  to  Commiisionert 
"•  Enabhng  le«iihtion  en.icted  on  lune  30,  1967. 

II  Needi  l«gisl»tion,  Utah    considered  by  1967  legislature;  not  enxted. 

iJ  Plan  withdnwn.  Provision  terminated  lune  30.  1966. 

■>  Has  legal  authority.  .         ^  .         . 

!•  Plan  withdrawn  Ceihng  on  Fednral  linancial  oarticipalion  a  deterrent. 


TO    ILLEGAL    MEANS    TO    LOBBY 
FOR  ITS  TOURIST  TRAVEL  TAX 
Mr.    CURTIS.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

remarks. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 

the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.   CURTIS.   Mr.  Speaker,   as  most 

Members  know,  the  Ways  and  Means 

Committee  is  in  the  process  of  holding 


by  Members  of  Congress  and  Interested 
priTate  citizens  and  private  groups. 

To  get  a  complete  picture  of  the  pros 
and  cons  of  the  issue  we  suggest  you 
write  to  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  for  a  list  of  the  witnesses, 
public  and  private,  who  have  appeared 
or  are  planning  to  appear  to  testify  so 
you  can  get  their  point  of  view  as  well 
as  that  of  the  Treasury  Department. 

Herein  follows  some  additional  com- 
ments I  have  prepared  on  this  subject. 


the  private  sector.  This  means  that  our 
Grovemment's  expenditures  for  the  war 
effort  in  Vietnam,  for  the  maintenance 
of  troops  In  Europe  and  Japan  and  Ko- 
rea, and  for  the  foreign  aid  program, 
the  agricultural  disposal  program— Pub- 
lic Law  480 — and  for  U.S.  donations  to 
international  governmental  lending  in- 
stitutions, far  outweigh  the  substantial 
income  earned  by  our  enterprising  pri- 
vate exporters,  bankers,  foreign  Investors, 
technical  and  managerial  consultants 
and  personnel,  and  our  great  transpor- 
tation facilities. 

Furthermore.  I  was  fortunate  to  obtain 
a  copy  of  the  President's  own  Special  Task 
Force  Report  on  Travel,  which  clearly 
shows  the  weak  factual  basis  of  the  Presi- 


Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday's  mail  con- 
Dub^'irhiTa'ringron  the'PrVsldem's  trav^  talned  a  most  interesting  letter  from  As- 
tax  program.  I  was  shocked  to  receive  In  sistant  Secretary  of  Treasury  Joseph  M 
the  mail  yesterday-and  I  think  other  Bowman,  regarding  the  President  s  travel 
Members  were  recipients— a  letter  from     tax  program.  As  the  letter  contains  a 

thP  offlr*  of  the  Secretan'  of  the  Treas-     lengthy  memorandum,  and  I  am  sure  ^        .^  „  j 

nr^  wh^h  Is  ilSgulsed  propaganda     that  all  Members  received  or  can  receive    dent's  proposal  to  reduce  the  so-caUed 
^JftlTeTYeasUposmon  all  the  copies  they  can  possibly  use.  I     travel  gai>-and  this  label  Itself  is  propa- 

Thls  lobbying,  of  course,  is  against 
the  laws.  The  laws  provide  that  the  exec- 
utive branch  of  the  Government  cannot 
use  taxpayers'  money  to  promote  legis- 
lation before  the  Congress.  I  have  other 
remarks  to  make  upon  this  lU-concelved 
venture  on  the  part  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government. 

Aside  from  other  things,  let  me  say. 
as  one  might  expect,  the  Treasury  De- 
partment version  is  full  of  errors.  This 
was  the  program  the  Treasury  officials 
presented  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  in  prepared  statements.  But 
under  cross-examination  these  state- 
ments did  not  stand  up  very  well.  It  111 
behooves  the  Treasury  to  be  sending  out 
this  misinformation  to  the  general  pub- 
lic and  to  the  Members  of  Congress.  The 
preferable  way  to  proceed  If  Treasury 
wishes  to  give  accurate  Information  Is 
somewhat  as  follows : 


all  the  copies  they 

shall  not  have  it  reprinted  In  the  Record 
here.  Suffice  It  to  say,  that  Assistant  Sec- 
retary Bowmsm's  letter  is  correct  in  only 
one  respect — he  admits  that  there  "Is  a 
general  lack  of  understanding  on  the  na-* 
ture  of  the  travel  proposals."  His  letter, 
he  Implies,  purports  to  set  the  Congress 
and  the  people  straight.  He  singularly 


ganda,  because  congressional  hearings 
have  ascertained  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  is  the  number  one  host  country  in 
the  world.  I  placed  this  report  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  on  February  5,  1968; 
pages  2163-2169.  Among  the  interesting 
points  revealed  In  the  President's  own 

^^^  ^^_^ ^....  ___ task  force  report  is  that  the  President 

fails  to  do  so!  and  I  call  his  attempt  to    proposes  to  wring  $500  million  out  of  the 


the  attention  of  the  Congress  because  it 
is,  first,  illegal. 

Section  1913  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  makes  it  a  criminal  offense 
for  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  use  appropriated  funds  for  the 


report's  estimated  balance  of  $414  million 
in  nonessential  or  pleasure  travel.  Small 
wonder  Assistant  Secretary  Bowman 
finds  a  "lack  of  understanding."  But  the 
President's  task  force  report  reveal-s 
much  more.  It  shows  that  even  if  the 


purpose  of  influencing  legislation  In  the     present  increase  In  U.S.  travel  abroad 


Congress.  Secretary  Bowman's  letter  Is, 
of  course,  written  under  the  guise  of  cor- 
recting the  'general  lack  of  understand- 
ing" for  the  President's  travel  tax.  But 
few  can  dispute  that  the  letter  is  one- 
sided, attempting  to  go  around  the  con- 


was  to  remain  imchecked.  foreign  tour- 
ists are  spending  more  In  the  United 
States,  and  in  themselves  will  reduce  any 
"travel  gap"  significantly  in  future  years. 
A  proposal  such  as  the  President's  may 
invite  retaliation  against,  rather  than  im- 
provement of.  this  trend.  The  President's 


This  is-sue  is  oreseniiy  oeiore  me  uon-  gressional  study  process,  and  unsolicited.  ^ .  „  ^f  fv,o 

.J«anHnnhiirh^arlnes  are  Line  held  While  realizing  the  futUity  of  the  action,  report  recommends  an  increase  of  the 

bv  ?^e  Wavs  andSns^Co^mel  ^-  I  nevertheless  intend  to  request  an  opin-  expenditures  of  the  U.S.  Travel  Service 

cfoid  Trs^ttmeni  It  ?Sr'^^^S-s  ion  from  the  Attorney  General  on  the  abroad,  which  have  proven  to  be  grossly 


febrnary 

ineffective,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
proposes  to  restrict  investment  and  m- 
crea^s  of  expenditures  of  private  travel 
industries  which  have  proven  to  be 
chiefly  responsible  for  our  successes.  The 
President's  task  force  report  also  con- 
tains the  arresting  admission  that  their 
inclusions  are  based  upon  mcomplete 
aid  unreliable  data.  Indeed  they  are;  and 
among  the  missing  data  is  m/ormatlon 
on  associated  expenditures  in  the  United 
States  resulting  from  present  foreign 
travel  levels,  an  example  of  which  is  the 
$921  million  worth  of  aviation  equipment 
purchased  in  the  United  States  by  foreign 

^'The^President's  program  is  typical  of 
the  Administration's  "ad  hoc"  approach 
to  serious  problems.  This  is  a  '  war  on 
the  balance  of  payments,  which  was  hast- 
ily conceived  and  abounds  ^;^th  error 
No  wonder  the  people  are  confused,  and 
that  the  Treasury  Departments  mail 
indicates  a  "general  lack  of  understand- 

^^Third.  contempt  of  the  congressional 
process.  Perhaps  the  most  serious  Indict- 
ment of  Assistant  Secretary  Bowman  s 
Sr  is  that  it  manifests  the  "tter  con- 
tempt which  this  administration  holds 
for  the  U.S.  Congress.  Confusion  exists 
says  the  administration  to  the  Congress^ 
it  is  cleared  up  in  this  letter  we  have 
sent  you.  Send  It  to  the  people  and  we 
will  provide  all  the  copies  you  need. 

What  a  perversion  of  the  role  of  Con- 
gress. Congress  Is  the  only  forum  of  open 
public  debate  for  this  issue,  where  ite 
advocates  and  opponents  can  come  in 
and  state  openly,  under  cross-examina- 
tion their  reasons  and  supporting  data 
This  letter  was  obviously  Pfepared  at 
the  same  time  open  congressional  hear- 
ings were  being  held,  and  the  admlnls- 
Sation's  best  spokesmen  were  try^g  ^o 
explain  to  the  best  of  their  ability  the 
reasons  for  the  President's  program 

Nor  can  the  President  claim  that  he 
has  not  had  access  to  the  people  on  this 
matter.  The  fact  that  he  unveiled  the 
Save!  tax  plan  on  New  Year's  Day.  when 
news  coverage  would  be  at  its  greatest 
fs  Tndicative'of  the  President's  carefu^ 
procUvlty  to  get  his  messages  out  at  a 
time  when  no  rebutting  criticism  and 
analysis  could  practically  be  raised. 

Iri  do  recommend  that  all  Members 
give  attention  to  the  Assistant  Swre- 
tary's  letter,  but  this  should  be  done 
Sst  this  background  of  Illegality, 
error,  and  contempt. 

STARS     AND     STRIPES     COUNSELS 
^^VIc'SkN    ON    WISE    USE    OF 

CREDIT— SUGGESTS        USE        Ot 

CREDIT  UNIONS 
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face  in  Europe  in  attempting  to  obtain 
loans  or  purchase  merchandise  on  credit. 
The  three  articles  are  extremely  compre- 
hensive and  I  hope  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  counseling  servicemen  against 
the  many  pitfalls  of  the  unwise  use  of 

'^'^Mr  '  Eberi's  articles  are  highly  com- 
plimentary of  the  role  that  credit  unions 
are  playing  In  protecting  our  servicemen 
and  it  is  pointed  out  that  a  system  of 
military  credit  unions  throughout  Ger- 
many will  go  a  long  way  to  solve  many 
credit  problenis  faced  by  our  service- 

"^m  discussing  the  credit  unions,  the 
articles  state: 

Ooeratlng  as  branch  offices  of  State-side 
mi°K  crfdlt  unions,  they  will  make  loans 
to  servicemen  at  a  flat  one  per  cent  on  the 
unpaW  monthly  balance  (which  figures  out 
to  12  per  cent  true  annual  Interest)  and 
a^  credit  union  chief  Richard  Grant  ex- 
J^alned  It,  a  vast  percentage  of  "len  who 
might  not  qualify  for  bank  loans  In  the 
United   States  would  be  eligible  for  credit 

"MTriov%7,-  these  offices  also  provide  OIs 
with  advice  on  handling  their  monetary  af- 
fairs perhaps  sparing  them  some  of  the  eco- 
nomic fgonies  tending  to  plague  the  unwary. 

Because  of  the  quality  of  the  three  ar- 
ticles I  am  including  them  in  my  re- 
rSSs.  And.  while  they  deal  primarily 
with  the  credit  situation  in  Europe,  they 
do  have  application  to  servicemen 
throughout  the  world. 

I  know  that  many  Members  receive 
complaints  of  unjust  credit  treatment 
from  servicemen.  By  placmg  .these  ar- 
ticles in  the  Record,  this  wUl  enable 
Members  to  send  copies  of  the  articles  to 
servicemen  as  a  form  of  credit  counsel- 
ing. The  articles  follow : 

The  High  Cost  of  Monet 


Mr  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
markTin  the  body  of  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  staff  wnt- 
er  George  Eberl,  of  the  Stars  and  Stnpes. 
the  overseas  daily  of  the  servicemen, 
recently  wrote  a  three-part;  series  deal- 
ing with  the  problems  that  servicemen 

CXIV 282— Part  4 


(By  George  Eberl) 

Prom  a  bus  window,  a  serviceman  gazee 
up  the  street  toward  the  casern  that  Is  to  be 
his  home,  his  new  duty  station. 

But  his  view  of  the  familiar  fence  and  high 
Ditch-roofed  buildings  Is  all  but  obscured  by 
sh«ls  and  buses  serving  as  offices  for  dealers 
m  nlw  and  used  cars,  agents  for  ^ut«mobUe 
^d  Ufe  insurance,  vendors  of  rugs  and 
Jointings  of  the  Alps  and  various  species  of 

%"ccT;SHthese  outlets  would  naturally 
like  to  think  of  themselves  ^s  "loble  and 
mendlv  llKhthouses  on  the  cold  sea  of  fl- 
naTcS  m  fict,  unwittingly  Per^^P^Vo^/^  7/, 
be  a  starting  point  In  monetary  disorder  for 
American  military  personnel  overseas. 

However  these  casem-slde  agencies  are  not 
alfneT  strkteglcally  placed  in  cities  where 
American  forces  are  stationed  are  chrome  and 
^offices  of  finance  companies  as  well  a^ 
Kent-l^klng  auto  outlets  often  marked 
^th  star-spangled  lettering  that jep',^^^^ 
a  riurv  mlnellne  of  commerce  aifd  4>atrlotism. 
"  sulcus  Of  t^ese  businesses  Is  based  on  the 
knowledge  that  the  desire  to  acquire  doesnt 
mysteriously   die   when   a   man   enters   the 

^^Ftortunately  the  GI  overseas  Isn't  likely  to 
be  bSng  a  home.  But  finding  himself  In  a 
forelro  land  doesn't  dampen  his  interest  In 
o^l^  automobiles,  stereo  equipment,  fur- 
Sre  and  assori;ed  home  appliances,  or  In 
clearing  away  debts  he  may  have  brought 

''^SiU  "^U  mean,  in  all  Probability.  Uklng 
out  a  loan.  And  to  do  that  Is  to  leap  lnt«  the 
dtezvlne  whirlpool  of  credit  and  interest. 
''S  wondrously  murky  world  of  time  pay- 
ment is  one  of  the  most  shadowy  realms  of 


human  activity  In  contemporary  Western  so- 
ciety. To  frame  It  In  terms  of  an  impene- 
trable riddle:  „,  n  p 
When  is  6  per  cent  11.1  per  cent,  or  11.8 
per   cent,   or   12   per   cent,   or   perhaps   even 

"^Answer:  When  loan  agencies  are  lending  It 

*° -There  are  several  ways  for  lenders  to  figure 
interest  rates,  the  most  common  being  the 
discount  method  (used  by  some  banks)  the 
add-on  method  (used  by  many  Stateside 
banks)  and  the  unpaid  balance  method 
(credit  unions  and  finance  companies). 

If  you  borrow  by  the  discount  method 
they'll  charge  you  6  per  cent  in  adv-ancc, 
handing  you  $94  ($100  less  6  per  cent,  or  $6) . 
You'll  pay  back  $100. 

Borrow  from  an  agency  "«'«B  the  add-on 
method  and  It  will  give  you  the  fuU  $100 
and  vou'U  repay  $106.  The  edge  is  with  you 
m  this  case;  you  receive  $100  and  wind  up 
paying  $6  lA  interest,  contrasted  to  receiv- 
ing $94  and  paying  $6  for  Its  use. 

before  getting  Into  the  »nterest-on-«npald- 
balance  method.  If  you  want  to  fi«d  an  a« 
curate  measure  of  comparison  for  the  various 
methods  of  assessing  Interest  the  yardstick 
U  "Simple  annual  interest,"  which,  by  deflnl- 
tlon.  is  the  amount  paid  for  the  use  of  money 

'°To"quou'  from  Hlllel  Black's  book  '^Buy 
Now,  Pay  Later"  (William  Morrow  &  Co.), 
"The  essential  point  to  understand  is  this. 
Simple  annual  Interest  on  money  to  be  re- 
paid over  a  year's  time  Is  generally  double 
the  rate  the  debt  merchant  quotes  to  the 

''*'?^Tre'ason  Is  that  the  borrower  reduces 
the  debt  monthly  and  averages  possession  of 
only  half  the  loan  for  the  year. 

In  the  two  above  examples,  the  apparent 
6  per  cent  via  the  discount  method  figures 
ou?  to  be  roughly  11.8  per  cent  in  termsof 
slrnp^  annua!  Interest,  while  the  add-on 
method  Is  about  111  per  cent. 

The  unpaid-balance  method  Is  the  cheap- 
est of  the  three,  assuming  that  the  same  6 
per  cent  Is  applied  (>/.  per  cent  Per  mo«th  °n 
the  unpaid  balance  times  12  months  for  a 
true  annual  interest  of  6  per  cent) .  because 
the  interest  Is  figured  on  a  progressively 
mailer  amount  of  money.  But  many  com- 
panies charge  IVi  per  cent  per  month  on  the 
unpaid  balance-^n  revolving  charge  ac- 
counu,  for  example-whlch  figures  out  to  18 
per  cent  a  year  when  translated  Into  simple 
annual  Interest. 

This  simple,  or  true,  annual  If  "««*  rate 
lies  at  the  heart  of  the  truth-ln-lendlng  bill 
belne  pondered  by  Congress.  During  hear- 
fngs  before  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  former  Illinois  Sen.  Paul  H. 
S^as.  Chairman  of  the  National  Commls- 
slon  on  Urban  Affairs,  had  this  to  say^ 
•The  true  annual  rate  plays  three  IndU- 

^^-"it'jIrovrd'lsTslmple  yardstick  for  com- 
^'•■irSeSiedlate  recognition  of  good 

and  bad  buys.  ^ 

"It  affords  a  direct  comparison  with  the 
nitprnative  use  of  liquid  assets, 
"''"sfde  from  protecting  the  avenge  I«r- 
son  on  individual  credit  transactions  the  an 
nual  rate  provision  has  an  economic  slgnil- 
Tcance  whfch  may  be  even  greater  In  terms 
of  public  benefits."  .   „  ,„ 

At  that,  the  three  methods  of  flf^rlng  In- 
terest cited  above-<ilscount.  add-on,  and 
interest  on  unpaid  balance-are  cheaper  than 
m?ny  Of  the  lures  toward  insolvency  dangled 
S^y  an  Impressive  variety  of  loan  agencies. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  see  advertisements 
that  list  the  amount  of  money  you  may  bor- 
row and  the  monthly  repayment  rate  *^th- 
ou^  ever  mentioning  the  total  figure  you  11 

^^exImS:  one  loan  company  advertises 
that  It  will  lend  $599.34  to  an  E5.  a  sum  that 
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could  b«  paid  off  at  a  seemingly  gentle  $33 
per  month  for  24  months.  There  Is  no  men- 
tion that  thla  flguree  out  to  tTga  that  must 
be  returned — some  $193  more  that  waa  bor- 
rowed. 

A  call  revealed  another  point — that  an  in- 
surance fee  of  I15M  would  be  deducted  be- 
fore the  borrower  bad  even  laid  his  bands  on 
the  money.  Now,  the  actual  charges  had 
climbed  over  $200  (interest  plus  Insurance) 
for  the  use  of  $583  &9  The  cost  of  the  loan 
has  now  soared  past  33  per  cent. 

When  asked  how  the  Interest  was  calcu- 
lated, two  loan-company  representative* 
said  that  It  was  "precomputed."  Anally  say- 
ing— without  elaboration — that  the  rate  wa* 
determined  by  flgtirlng  three  per  cent  on 
the  first  $300  and  flve-slxths  of  one  per  cent 
on  the  remainder  of  the  loan. 

Part  of  the  rationale  Justifying  high  rates 
Is  that  the  lower  pay  grades  constitute  a  bad 
risk,  necessitating  higher  rates. 

Here  Is  a  startling  sample  drawn  from  an- 
other ad  that  Illustrates  what  an  E8  (staff 
sergeant)  and  an  02  (first  lieutenant)  get 
for  the  same  money. 

By  paying  bacS  $40  a  month  for  12  months, 
the  E6  may  borrow  $402  87  For  exactly  the 
same  number  of  Installments  at  $40.  the 
02  may  borrow  $444.44 — $41.57  more! 

Even  cUacegardlng  the  social  Implications 
of  this,  economically  It  meana  the  man  lesa 
able  to  pay  must  pay  more 

The  serviceman's  plight — that  of  not 
knowing  what  he  Is  getting  himself  into 
when  he  takes  out  a  loan — Is  a  matter  of 
concern  to  President  Johnson.  Congress  and 
the  Pentagon 

With  billions  of  dollars  going  out  annually 
from  the  consumer  In  Interest  on  purchases, 
the  President  has  been  pushing  for  legis- 
lation that  would  force  forthright  state- 
ments of  Interest  charges. 

And  the  Defense  Department  has  pub- 
lished a  small,  orange  booklet  entitled 
"Credit — Master  or  Servant"  for  distribution 
among  servicemen,  designed  to  protect  them 
against  exorbitant  interest  rates — and 
against  themselves. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  snowed-under 
OI  to  take  a  oan  to  pay  off  a  loan,  meaning 
he's  paying  a  high  rate  of  Interest  on  an- 
other high  rate  of  Interest. 

And  buppose  he  trades  in  an  automobile  on 
which  he  still  owes  money  to  a  loan  company 
In  order  to  buy  another  car.  for  which  he 
must  take  out  another  loan  The  buyer  may 
be  heading  toward  a  flne-prlnt  balloon  pay- 
ment his  Income  Is  hardly  sufficient  to 
handle. 

This  means  that  the  OI  will  go  along  mak- 
ing regular  payments,  and  abruptly  be 
socked  with  a  large  lump  sum  due  to  clear 
off  the  prevlotu  loan. 

In  short,  the  prospective  borrower  and 'or 
buyer  cannot  be  too  wary  when  he  treads 
Into  the  never-never  land  of  credit. 
HOW  TO  ncxniE  iNTraxsT 
If  you  want  to  estimate  the  true  annual 
Interest  on  a  loan  you  have  taken  out.  here's 
a  simple  formula  that,  while  not  exact,  is 
close  to  It. 

Multiply  monthly  paymenu  by  the  num- 
ber of  payments. 

Subtract  the  actual  amount  you  received 
from  this.  The  remainder  Is  the  coat  of  the 
loan  In  dollars 

For  Instance.  $100  paid  back  in  12  Install- 
menu  of  $9  amounts  to  $108.  Cost  of  loan 
Is  $8. 

Next,  divide  the  coat  of  the  loan  ($8)  by 
the  amount  you  received  ($100).  Answer  Is  8 
per  cent.  However,  you  will  pay  off  the  loan 
monthly,  you  are  not  getting  use  of  the  full 
amount  for  a  year.  Tour  average  use  of  only 
half  of  the  full  amount. 

So.  approximate  true  annual  Interest  ts 
double  the  8  per  cent — 16  per  cent. 

Here's  an  example  of  a  36-month  loan  from 
a  newspaper  ad: 
Amount  received— $2,043.  Multiply  3«  pay- 


ments times  $80.  the  amount  of  the  monthly 
payment.  That's  $2,880  Subtract  $2,048  from 
$2,880.  You  get  $832,  the  cose  of  the  loan. 
Since  this  Is  a  three-year  loan,  divide  $832 
by  three  to  get  the  annual  cost  of  the  loan — 
$277  Divide  $277  by  $2,048.  The  result  Is 
13Va  per  cent.  Doubling  this  gives  you  the 
true  annual  interest — 27  per  cent. 

How  about  a  quick  look  at  that  friendly 
fellow  m  the  barracks  who  will  lend  you  $10 
on  the  15th  for  only  $11  on  payday. 

That's  10  per  cent  interest  for  one  twenty- 
fourth  of  a  year. 

True  annual  Intereat— hold  your  bat— U 
240  per  cent! 


The  High  Cost  of  Mon«t— Look  Bxroxx  Yott 
Sign 
(By  Oeorge  Eberl) 
"A  guy's  gotta  have  wheels."  the  married 
speclalUt  fourth  class  said  defensively.  "I 
can't  live  in  military  housing  and  when 
you're  on  the  economy  you  gotta  have  wheels. 
Payments  weren't  so  hard  when  Olsela  was 
working,  and  her  mom.  luckily.  sUyed  with 
the  kid — Jims  a.  year  old — so  we  were  Just 
makln'  out.  But  now  that  Olsela  cant  work-- 
we're  havln"  another  and  she's  sick  a  lot — It's 
tough,  what  with  four  mouths  ( her  mother's 
still  with  us)  and  utUltles  and  all  the  apart- 
ment stuff. . . ." 

Subsequent  monologue  continued  In  the 
same  vein  as  a  common  tale  of  financial  woe 
unwound.  The  specialist  was  explaining  why 
the  creditors  were  yapping  at  his  heels,  why 
hU  world  seemed  to  be  settling  heavily  on  his 
young  back,  why  he  wanted  to  run  away 
from  It  all. 

As  an  B4  with  less  than  two  years  In  the 
service,  he  hauled  down  $168.60  per  month, 
plus  $5  for  clothing,  $35  for  food  and  $83.10 
for  housing.  But  living  some  eight  miles  from 
poet  and  working  odd  hours  created  a  des- 
perate need  for  an  automobile,  and  buying  a 
car  meant  taking  out  a  loan  whose  so-called 
"easy  terms"  effectively  dug  the  21 -year-old's 
economic  grave — and  Jeopardized  his  military 
career. 

Oranted.  he  perhaps  ought  to  have  stayed 
single.  But  he's  human.  And  perhaps  he 
shouldn't  have  had  children  so  soon.  Again, 
he's  human.  And  perhaps  he  should  have 
refrained  from  buying  his  wife  that  radio- 
phonograph  combination  to  keep  her  com- 
pany during  her  pregnancy,  and  perhaps  he 
might  also  have  given  up  smoking,  the  occa- 
sional night  at  the  club,  and  that  trip  to  Am- 
sterdam when  he  had  a  few  days  of  leave. 
But  he  didn't,  as  many  others  haven't 
and  wouldn't. 

In  general,  the  plight  of  this  man  and 
those  like  him  has  gained  widespread  sym- 
pathy In  VS.  government  circles — but  sym- 
pathy isn't  negotiable  and  It  won't  save  him 
from  borrowing  money  that  will  have  to  be 
repaid  at  deceptively  high  rates. 

Nor  Is  commiseration  going  to  pay  the  OI's 
bills.  Moreover,  he  Is  endangering  his  reputa. 
tlon  and  career  If  he  attempts  to  duck  his 
obligations. 

A  surprising  feattire  of  the  whole  problem 
Is  the  reluctance  of  many  military  personnel 
to  take  advantage  of  free  legal  aid  available 
through  the  legal  assistance  office  before  they 
smother  themselves  in  flne-prlnt  contracts. 
It  la  a  service  that  many  Stateside  debtors 
would  like  to  have  had  before  they  commit- 
ted themselves  to  slow  fiscal  death  by  time 
payment. 

A  pooslble  reason  for  the  OI's  reticence 
was  suggest«d  bv  MaJ  Daniel  H.  Benson  of 
the  USAREUR  legal  assistance  office  when 
he  said  that  many  servicemen  may  fear  a 
chewing  out  by  the  legal  officers — which  Is 
hardly  the  purpose  of  the  military  legal 
eagles. 

Sometime*  the  stakes  of  Indebtedness  are 
higher  even  than  the  man's  peace  of  mind 
and  career. 

A*  Rep.  John  M.  Murphy,  D-N.T..  pointed 
out:  "A  serious  security  rlak  la  InvoWed  when 


military  men  In  strategic  positions  are  in 
financial  difficulty.  At  least  two  recent  mill- 
tary  suicides  and  one  espionage  case  Involved 
men  deeply  In  debt  to  loan  sharks." 

so  warning  flags  are  up  for  servicemen 
Few  Issues  of  Army  in  Europe  go  by  without 
reminders  of  the  risks,  and  the  Army  Air 
Defense  Comd's  Argua  publlslied  an  artlcJe 
last  November  on  credit  buying,  describing 
the  various  sources  of  loans. 

The  Aradcom  story  noted:  "A  small  loan 
company  should  be  the  last  resort,  and  if 
you  do  go  to  one,  be  careful.  These  firms 
specialize  In  the  small,  short-term  loan,  and 
can  charge  Interest  or  Interest  plus  any 
number  of  'ser^-lce  charges.'  These  are  always 
the  most  expensive  forms  of  credit. 

"The  only  way  to  deal  with  these  com- 
panies. If  at  all.  Is  to  get  everything  In  »Tit- 
Ing.  Including  all  charges,  and  work  Ircni 
there." 

Murphy's  comments  reflect  an  element  ut 
strong  feeling  riding  behind  the  truth-in- 
lendlng  bill  that  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
last  year.  The  house  recently  approved  a 
stlffer  version  and  a  compromise  will  now 
have  to  be  worked  out. 
A  few  of  his  remarks: 

"The  serviceman  has  difficulty  obtaining 
regular  bank  credit.  His  pay  Is  generally  low 
and  his  Job  requires  frequent  moving.  He  is 
thus  a  prime  target  for  loa.i  shark  companies 
who  are  quick  to  offer,  fast,  easy  credit 
service. 

"These  companies  use  every  possible  kub- 
terfuge  to  deceive  the  unsophisticated  and 
unsuspecting  borrower. 

One  possible  source  of  relief  for  the  serv- 
iceman who  might  not  be  able  to  qualify  for 
regular  bank  loans  are  the  federally  au- 
thorized credit  unions  being  established  nt 
various  bases  and  posts  in  Germany. 

Operating  as  branch  offices  of  Stateside 
military  credit  unions,  they  will  make  loans 
to  servicemen  at  a  flat  one  per  cent  on  the 
unpaid  monthly  balance  (which  figures  out 
to  12  per  cent  true  annual  interest),  and  as 
credit  union  chief  Richard  Grant  explained 
It.  a  vast  percentage  of  men  who  might  not 
qualify  for  bank  loans  In  the  United  States 
v.'ould  be  eligible  for  credit  union  loans. 

Moreover,  these  officers  also  provide  GIs 
with  advice  on  handling  their  monetary  af- 
fairs, perhaps  sparing  them  some  of  the  eco- 
nomic agonies  tending  to  plague  the  unwary 
In  his  support  of  legislation  under  con- 
sideration. Murphy  said,  ".  .  .  the  Department 
of  Defense  need  not  wait  for  this  legislation. 
because  It  has  the  power  to  accomplish  this 
same  end  by  Internal  directive  Commercial 
firms  advertising  In  service  papers  should  be 
required    to   adopt   truth-ln-lendlng   stand- 
ards as  a  condition  of  their  continued  use  of 
Department  of  Defenae  Information  sources 
•The    7>i    million    servicemen    and    their 
families   should    not   be   subjected    to   this 
deceptive  advertising,  and  I  have  called  on 
the  secretary  of  defense  to  take  Immediate 
action  to  prevent  these  abuses.  It  Is  neces- 
sary both  for  the  financial  well-being  of  the 
servicemen  and  for  the  security  of  the  nation 
as  a  whole. 

Loan  agencies  and  service  newspapers  re- 
tort that  the  ads  do  conform  to  truth-in- 
lendlng  standards  laid  down  by  the  Defense 
Department. 

Well  aware  of  this  latter  point.  USAREURs 
Benson  said  that  whUe  the  Army  "Is  not  n 
collection  agency"  It  may  wind  up  cooperat- 
ing with  a  loan  outfit  If  the  failure  of  a 
serviceman  to  live  up  to  his  obligations  tends 
to  reflect  unfavorably  on  the  mllltory. 

But  If  a  lending  agency  expects  coopera- 
tion :rom  the  services  It  haa  an  obligation  to 
have  made  clear  In  advance  to  a  borrowing 
OI  precisely  what  costs  were  involved  in  .i 
given  loan. 

And  If  an  agency  trying  to  catch  up  with 
a  defaulting  serviceman  seeks  military  co- 
operaUon  a  second  prerequisite  Is  that  the 
loan  rate  must  conform  to  that  set  by  the 


company's  home  state  (and  all  sUte*  ex- 
cept Arkansas  have  small  loan  laws  govern- 
ine  maximum  contractual  rate*).  If  the 
ortglnal  cost  of  a  loan  exceeds  the  accepted 
rate  a  reduction  must  be  made. 

Palling  these  two  obligations,  the  company 
,,111  get  no  more  help  In  prosecuting  than 
to  be  Klven  the  OI's  unit  address. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  despite  rates 
that  have  been  quoted  as  high  a.  42  PJ"  cent 
the  rates  escape  the  label  of  "usury  be- 
cause of  the  ambiguity  of  laws. 

For  example,  one  state  may  set  a  con- 
tractual limit  at  12  per  cent,  beyond  which 
.n  interest  rate  would  be  consider^  ^^^- 
ous.  But  If  a  company  says  Its  rate  Is  3'A 
ner  cent  on  the  unpaid  monthly  balance,  tbls 
woum  appear  to  conform  to  the  law.  Tliat 
3.°  Sr  cent,  when  multiplied  by  12  months 
fl^ws  out  to  be  42  per  cent  true  annual 
interest.  Yet.  because  of  the  law's  vagueness. 
It  mav  be  perfectly  legal. 
"cus'tomLy  procedure  for  ^^^^^^.^^^f^^ 
aealnst  a  delinquent  serviceman  Is  for  the 

alency  to  notify  a  "^^'^  <=°'"'"f'jf  ?„«,  °  h; 
cer.  A  series  of  options  then  ^^^^  }?^  "^^ 
OI  depending  on  the  seriousness  of  his  par- 

^'^tTno  instance  will  he  be  fre*  of  hi. 
obligation,  and  at  Its  worst.  If  »»•  ^m  a 
long  hUtory  of  nonpayment  and  Indebted- 
ness proves  to  be  "unlawful  and  dishonor- 
able-he may  receive  court-martial  punish- 
ment or  an  "undesirable"  discharge  by  ad- 
mlnlstratlve  means. 

Benson  underscored  the  Ip^caP^^^"  ff  * 
that  failure  to  pay  may  seriously  Impalr  a 
nmn's  career  in  the  military,  and  even  If  he 
"m  no  intention  of  making  »«««*«. o'J*  °^ 
the  service  It  could  rise  up  to  haunt  him  In 

^"^us°Th"Vestlon  of  prudent  ^rrowlng 
still  focuses  on  the  borrower  with  that  over- 
worked but  painfully  ,.aPP"<«W«  ^*^,°, 
phrase.    "Caveat    emptor'— Let    the    buyer 

beware. 


THE    HIGH    COST    OF    MONIT— SOM    OP 

PiTFAixs  OF  Borrowing 
(By  George  Eberl) 

The    snapplly    dressed    ^^If '«"» ^^l"    " 
much  a  fixture  in  the  snack  bar  as  tbe  For 
mica-topped  tables  and  overfiowlng  ashtrays^ 

AS  a  businessman  who  had  chosen  to 
scramble  out  a  living  by  his  wits  and  per- 
sTmSty,  It  was  to  his  credit  that  he  was  on 
rflrst-name  basis  with  most  of  the  places 

° V'S^i^r  Of  jokee.  father-confessor  to 

the  lovelorn  and  ^r^^f^^'^'i  X"^^. 
board  to  the  traditional  gripes  of  his  ywitti 
ful  fellow  coffee-drinkers,  he  usually  knew 
where  there  was  a  car  for  sale  and  when 
payday  neared.  he  would  be  a  gentel  touch 
?or  a  Bmall  loan-wlth  interest  of  ommse. 

And  as  a  businessman  with  a  wife,  he 
understandably  needed  security  when  he 
lent  $500  to  a  OI  acquaintance  to  clear  away 
some  premarriage  debts.  So  he^^d  the  sol- 
dier set  up  a  checking  account,  then  write 
a  check  for  the  amount  of  the  loan,  plus 
the  Interest.  , 

Ho-Ho-lng  assurances  that  this  bit  oi 
devlousness  was  a  ^lerely  formality  In  no 
way  reflecting  lack  of  confidence  ^l^l^^\ 
dler.  the  affable  salesman  said  he  would 
hold  the  check  made  out  to  him  until  the 
loan  was  paid  off.  at  which  time  he  and  his 
yoving  friend  would  cheerfully  destroy  the 
check  over  a  beer. 

That's  right.  The  GI  failed  to  pay  off  toe 
loan,  the  check  was  cashed  against  insuffi- 
cient funds  and  the  serviceman  was  catoght 
up  in  a  financial  snarl  that  made  him  a 
prime  target  for  litigation. 

The  message  In  this  unfortunate  Incident 
is  twofold :  In  the  first  place,  this  lo^-»'«=o"« 
soldier  was  his  own  worst  financial  enemy, 
getting  himself  la  hock  over  his  head,  sec- 
ondly, he  erred  in  the  apparent  asaumptton 


that  the  Jovial  salesman  was  handing  over 
something    for    nothing— or    at    least    very 

In  fact,  the  American  serviceman— like  his 
clvUlan  counterpart  In  the  U.S.-has  become 
fair  game  for  a  bewildering  variety  of  credit 
and  loan  gimmicks.  decepUve  and  often 
usurious  interest  rates,  fine-print  condltlona. 
tanUllzlng  come-ons.  all  of  which  are  predi- 
cated on  the  noUon  that  If  a  GI  and  his 
money  aren't  soon  parted,  they  should  be 

Money  lending  la  nothing  new  historically, 
but  the  post- World  War  II  rise  of  time  pay- 
ment has  spawned  a  surge  of  credit  buying 
perhaps  unparalleled  in  the  mists  of  the 
past,  aU  of  It  catering  to  the  growing  con- 
vlcUon  that  you  may  have  anything  your 
heart  desires— right  now. 

Whereas  Dad  had  to  save  his  money  unui 
he  was  able  to  pay  for  that  car.  that  f urnl- 
ttire.  that  vacation.  Jvmlor  today  need  only 
sign  on  the  dotted  line  now,  and  pay  (and 
pay  and  pay)  later. 

This  has  served  to  supply  a  whole  new 
generation  with  champagne  tastes;  but  these 
tastes,  when  acquired  by  the  fellow  who 
can't  afford  them,  are  not  readily  accommo- 
dated by  beer  Incomes. 

Yet  this  fundamental  fact  of  life  Is  over- 
looked when  an  acquisitive  GI  Is  confronted 
by  such  commonplace  signs  as  'Try  our  easy 
credit  plan"  or  "Special  terms  for  GI  Joe' 
or  "No  cash  down  for  servicemen." 

As  one  military  poster  warns.  "Watch  It. 
soldier!  All  the  booby  traps  aren't  In  Viet- 
nam!" ,.^  ,  ,  _, 
It  isn't  surprising  that  the  mUltary  s  legal 
assistance  officers  are  dally  privy  to  case 
studies  m  indebtedness  that  would  bring 
a  glaze  to  the  eyes  of  a  financial  expert. 

Some  of  course.  Involve  vlcUms  of  the 
Illegal,  so-called  "five-for-ten"  loan  practice 
between  GIs  where  one  borrows  $5  from 
another  on  the  promise  to  repay  $10  on  pay- 
day Despite  Its  fantastic  rate,  a  loan  like 
this  at  least  has  the  dubious  virtue  of  be- 
ing straightforward  In  stating  Its  cost. 

A  great  many  loan  agencies  lack  the  '  five- 
for-ten"  candor  In  letting  a  borrower  know 
what  he  Is  letting  himself  In  for— thus  glv- 
ine  rise  to  the  current  congressional  ac- 
tmty  over  a  truth-ln-lendlng  bill  that  will 
impose  forthrlghtness  on  lenders  In  publiciz- 
ing the  costs  of  a  loan.  _ 
As  the  USAREUR  legal  assistance  offices 
Mai  Daniel  H.  Benson  observed.  aU  too  often 
servicemen  Ignore  the  many  warnings 
against  getting  Into  tangled  money  aflaUn 
untu    It   is    too   late    and    they're    already 

snarled.  .  ^^     __    ,„j 

Benson  said  that  many  of  the  GIs  wind 
up  behind  the  financial  eight-ball  because 
of  a  fundamental  contractual  Ignorance, 
they  borrow  money  to  buy  a  car.  for  ex- 
ample  and  because  they  are  unhappy  ^Ith 
the  automobile  they  discontinue  making 
navments.  believing  someone  vrtll  slnipiy 
recUlm  the  car.  In  fact,  their  discontent 
dSsn^  alter  their  obligation  to  a  finance 
company;  that  contract  is  usually  quite  dis- 
tinct and  separate  from  the  auto  sale. 

It  18  little  wonder  that  William  McChesney 
Martin  Jr  kingpin  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  commented  during  Senate  hearings 
on  a  consumer  credit  labeling  bill  that, 
where  rates  of  Interest  "«  ~°«;*"lf 'j^J 
win  have  to  be  honest  with  you.  It  tu« 
Cn  confusing  to  me,  on  a  number  of  oc- 
casions on  transactions  that  I  have  been 
l^olved  in  to  try  to  figure  out  Just  exactly 
whatlt  (the  rate  of  Interest)  Is."  He  added. 
"Not  otily  the  present  practices  are  confus- 
ine   but  how  you  figure  It  is  confusing. 

Which  prompted  then-Sen.  Paul  H.  Doug- 
ifts  to  remftrk  i 

■•I  think  this  18  very  significant  testimony 
because  you  are  probably  the  most  exp«^ 
man  in  the  field  of  finance  In  the  United 
iiates  in  civilian  life,  you  were  president 
Of  Te  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  You  r^ 
to  be  assistant  secretary  of   the  Treasury. 


You  have  now.  for  many  years,  ^een  cha^- 
man  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Ped- 
TnX  Reserve  System.  If  the  present  prac- 
tSs  are  confusing  to  you.  the  most  expert 
rnS  fn  the  coun^,  what  do  you  Imagine 
they  are  to  the  average  workman? 
Or  to  the  average  serviceman? 


HIGH  INTEREST  RATES  COUU)  RUIN 
VETERANS'  PROGRAMS 

PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  body  Of  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Texas? 

There  was  no  ob j  ection . 

Mr  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  recent 
days.'there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  mail 
to  Members  of  Congress  concermr^  the 
need  to  increase  and  improve  various 
programs  for  our  veterans.  President 
Johnson  likewise  has  recognized  the  need 
and  has  urged  important  new  programs 
on  the  Congress. 

In  proposing  new  legislation  I  hope 
that  serious  consideration  will  be  given 
to  the  tremendous  impact  that  high  in- 
terest rates  are  having  on  the  Federal 
budget  and  on  the  economy  generaUy^ 
The  chances  for  the  Proper  funding  of 
these  veterans'  programs— which  I  sup- 
port fully— are  being  endangered  by 
spiralling  interest  rates  which  are  plac- 
ing a  cnishing  burden  on  the  Federal 

^"SS^'speaker,  the  veterans'  organiza- 
tions—the  American  Legion,  the  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wars,  the  World  War  I 
Veterans,  and  other  organizaUons— have 
done  a  great  job  in  support  of  the  Ainerl- 
can  veterans.  Most  of  the  laws  that  are 
on  the  books  today  in  the  field  pf  veter- 
ans' affairs  can  be  traced  back  to  the 
hard  work  and  the  dedication  of  these 
veterans'  organizations  to  the  welfare  of 
their  members.  The  Washington  repre- 
sentatives of  these  veterans'  organiza- 
tions do  an  outstanding  job. 

Now  these  veterans'  organizations 
have  a  new  challenge  to  do  something 
about  high  interest  rates.  The  organtoa- 
t^ns-m  addition  to  pushing  for  specific 
veterans'  benefits-should  direct  their 
legislative  effort  toward  halting  the  up- 
ward trend  of  these  Interest  costs.  These 
veterans'  organizations  must  face  the 
fact  that  if  interest  rates  contmue  to  in- 
crease, they  will  take  so  much  out  of  the 
Federal  budget,  that  there  will  not  be 
enough  left  to  finance  other  programs 
such  as  those  for  our  veterans. 

in  the  next  fiscal  year  beginning  July 
1  about  $15.5  billion  wUl  be  budgeted  for 
ihe  payrnent  of  interest  on  the  national 
debt.  This  is  a  staggering  sum  and  it  Is 
the  second  largest  Item  In  the  budget- 
second  only  to  the  expenditures  for  na- 
tional defense.  Each  month,  we  are  pay- 
ing more  than  $1.25  biUion  in  interest 

on  the  debt. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  interest  charges  on 
the  debt,  of  course,  have  priority  over 
every  other  expenditure  of  the  Feaeral 
Gover^ent.  The  interest  Payments 
come  off  the  top.  They  are  backed  by  the 
;r  f  ai?h  and  credit  of  the  FederalGov- 
emment  and  they  must  be  paid.  Every 
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thing  else  must  wait  until  these  pay- 
ments are  made. 

With  this  situation,  the  veterans'  pro- 
grams—as well  as  Other  deserving  do- 
mestic programs — are  m  danger  of  being 
pushed  to  the  background  so  that  the  in- 
terest payments  can  be  met.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  are  now  paying  $15.5  billion  in  In- 
terest each  year,  but  If  our  debt  Is  re- 
financed at  current  Interest  rates,  the 
mterest  charges  will  soar  to  at  least  $20 
bUllon. 

At  the  present  moment,  the  Treasurj- 
is  out  in  the  money  market  refinancing 
a  large  part  of  the  debt  with  5^4-percent 
notes.  If  this  continues,  we  are  going  to 
have  a  fantastic  interest  rate  burden 
which  will  crush  every  other  program  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  If  interest  rates  were  at 
the  level  existing  when  President  Tru- 
man left  office,  we  would  of  course  be 
paying  about  S8  billion  less  this  year  in 
interest  charges.  This  is  $8  billion  that  is 
being  wasted  and  which  could  be  used 
for  other  programs  including  veterans' 
benefits.    - 

Mr  Speaker,  the  Veterans  of  World 
War  I  of  the  U.S.A.,  Inc.,  have  written 
the  chairman  of  the  Veterans*  Affairs 
Committee,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  TeacueI.  urging  new  and  Improved 
veterans'  programs.  A  copy  of  this  letter 
was  sent  to  me  and  it  illustrates  the  con- 
tinuing and  the  growing  need  in  the  field 
of  veterans'  programs.  It  is  quite  obvious 
that  these  programs,  particularly  as  the 
Vietnamese  veterans  return,  will  take  in- 
creasing sums  of  money.  These  are  funds 
which  the  Congress  should  provide  with- 
out hesitation  and  I  hope  that  high  in- 
terest rates  do  not  end  up  as  a  roadblock 
to  our  deserving  veterans. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  place  in  the  Record  a 
copy  of  the  letter  I  have  received  from 
the  Veterans  of  World  War  I: 
VrmiANs  or  Wo»ld  Wa«  I 

orTHtU.S.A  .Inc.. 
Washington.  DC.  Febrxtary  21.  1068. 
Hon.  Olin  E.  TEACtns. 
Rayburn  House  Offlee  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Mt  Dear  Concrissman  TEAcrt:  I  am  wrtt- 
ing  you  relative  to  H  R.  14«35.  which  was 
formulated  bv  the  National  Legislative  Com- 
mittee m  St.  Louis.  October  9.  1967.  and 
was  unanimously  passed  by  the  50  Depart- 
ment Commanders  as  well  as  the  National 
Board  of  Administration  of  our  organization. 
The  bill  In  question  contains  some  vital 
things  that  pertain  to  veterans  and  their 
widows.  We  are  making  these  comments  and 
suggestions  in  the  spirit  of  friendliness  and 
cooperation.  We  appreciate  the  work  that 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  has  done 
In  the  Interest  of  all  this  nation's  veterans. 
We  feel  this  bill  would  alleviate  some  of  the 
hardships  that  thousands  of  our  veterans 
of  World  War  I  are  suffering  at  present. 

May  we  call  your  attention  to  the  Income 
questionnaire  that  has  been  on  the  books 
for  many  years.  It  is  unreasonable  to  ask  a 
veteran  who  has  been  on  pension  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  to  continue  to  file  an  income 
questionnaire  after  he  reaches  the  age  of  73. 
The  Social  Security  laws  says  that  a  citizen 
over  72  vears  old  can  earn  any  amount  of 
money  without  forfeiting  any  part  of  his 
Social  Security.  We  certainly  believe  that 
this  should  apply  to  a  veteran.  There  are 
some  of  our  veterans  who  at  age  72,  still 
would  like  to  be  able  to  do  part-time  work 
to  supplement  their  Income,  but  If  they  did 
this,  as  the  law  sUnds  now,  they  wotild  lose 
In  all  probability,  most  of  their  pension.  A 


recent  article  In  the  Washington  Star  stated 
that  over  600.000  veterans  haf.  not  at  that 
time  filed  their  Income  questionnaire  If  this 
is  the  case,  many  of  these  veterans  are  going 
to  lose  their  pension,  and  I  am  certain  this 
is  not  the  Intention  of  the  President. 

We  also  call  your  attention  to  the  Pauper's 
Oath  In  regard  to  hospitalization.  It  has  no 
place  in  our  form  of  government  to  classify 
a  veteran  as  a  Pauper,  if  he  Is  in  need  of 
hospitalization  and  beds  are  vacant.  We  also 
feel,  and  we  know,  that  bills  have  been 
Introduced,  and  are  being  Introduced  In  this 
session  of  Congress,  with  regard  to  drugs. 
It  is  ridiculous  to  increase  the  monetary 
benefits  to  a  veteran  or  his  widow  »3  or  $4 
a  month  when  on  the  other  hand,  his  drug 
bill  Is  going  up  anywhere  from  $6  to  $10  a 
month.  Our  investigation  shows  that  the 
average  drug  bill  of  our  veterans  or  their 
widows  is  approximately  $20  per  month. 

We  also  ask  that  consideration  be  given 
to  the  service-connected  veteran  In  regard 
to  r.iises  in  compensation  rates  to  coincide 
with  the  rising  coet  of  living. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Congressman,  this  legis- 
lation is  taken  from  the  reports  of  the  mem- 
bers not  only  from  the  Veterans  of  World 
War  I.  but  from  other  veterans'  organiza- 
tions, which  they  presented  to  the  Veterans' 
Advisory  Commission  throughout  the  dif- 
ferent states.  We  have  requested  that  this 
legislation  be  scheduled  for  an  early  hearing 
by  your  esteemed  committee,  if  at  all  jKissl- 
ble.  We  hope  that  you  will  lend  your  support 
to  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

May  we  extend  the  thanks  of  our  orga- 
nization for  all  the  very  nice  things  you 
have  done  In  past  years  for  this  nation's 
veterans. 

Sincerely  yotirs, 

W.  P.  STONm. 
Nationttl  Legislative  Director. 


U.S.  INTERESTS  IN  THE 
MIDDLE  EAST 


Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Connecticut? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
been  sorry  to  read  certain  intemperate 
criticism  of  the  recent  decision  of  our 
Government  to  support  King  Hussein  of 
Jordan  In  his  present  difficulties.  Specifi- 
cally this  had  to  do  with  his  question  of 
furnishing  spare  parts  and  replacements 
for  some  of  the  military  equipment  which 
Jordan  had  lost  during  the  Arab-Israel^ 
war  of  last  June. 

Superficially  the  action  of  our  Govern- 
ment might  appear  objectionable,  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  situation 
In  Jordan  Is  not  simple.  To  begin  with. 
Hussein  has  always  been  a  stanch 
friend  of  the  United  States  and  In  addi- 
tion his  differences  with  Israel  have  been 
relatively  restricted  in  comparison  with 
those  of  some  of  the  other  Arab  coun- 
tries, such  as  Syria  and  the  United  Arab 
Republic.  Another  aspect  of  the  matter 
is  the  opposition  movement  In  Jordan 
itself  which  seeks  to  overthrow  Hussein 
and  which  with  Its  radical  tendencies 
would  threaten  Israel  and  the  whole  area 
if  successful. 

Perhaps  the  most  compelling  factor  In 
the  decision  has  been  the  activity  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  whose  agents  have  sought  to  ply 
Hussein  with   military   equipment  and 


economic  aid.  One  can  certainly  appre- 
ciate the  results  for  the  United  States, 
Israel,  and  the  free  world  if  the  Russians 
were  to  assume  the  role  In  Jordan  that 
they  are  well  on  the  way  to  assuming  In 
the  United  Arab  Republic. 

For  these  reasons  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  action  of  our  Government  served  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  and  is  not 
basically  hostile  to  those  of  Israel.  Sig- 
nificantly enough,  there  appears  to  be  no 
violent  outcry  about  this  move  from  the 
Israel  side. 

This  U.S.  policy  now  has  borne  fruit 
and  the  following  article  which  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Times  on  February  25. 
1968.  describes  King  Hussein's  rejection 
of  the  Soviet  offers  of  aid  and  his  deci- 
sion not  to  seek  further  arms: 
Hussein  Indicates  Rejection  or  Soviet 
Offer  to  Reequip  His  Armed  Forces 
(By  Eric  Pace) 

Amman.  Jordan.  February  24.— King  Hus- 
sein said  today  that  in  light  of  the  United 
States  decision  to  supply  Jordan  with  more 
military  equipment,  he  was  hopeful  that  he 
would  not  have  to  turn  to  new  sources  of 
arms. 

The  King's  statement  appeared  to  be  a 
conditional  rejection  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
offer  to  re-equlp  the  Jordanian  armed  forces, 
which  were  mauled  in  the  war  with  Israel 

last  June.  _        »w     i . 

Interviewed  at  his  palace  office,  the  king 
also  said  that  Jordan  could  take  no  further 
steps  toward  a  Middle  EaJ<t  setUement  until 
Israel  had  defined  her  position  more  clearly. 
He  said  he  would  not  negotiate  directly  with 
Israel  or  relinquish  what  the  Arabs  consider 
to  be  their  rights  in  Jerusalem. 

DENIES    ant    provocation 

Speaking  in  Engll.sh.  he  went  on  to  deny 
that  Jordanian  forces  had  provoked  the  re- 
cent skirmishing  with  Israel  and  said  in 
effect  that  Israeli  policies  were  encouraging 
Arab  commando  activity  in  Israeli-occupied 

areas. 

The  King,  who  appeared  calm  but  grim, 
sighed  frequently  and  took  deep  puffs  on  a 
filtered  cigarette  as  he  expressed  satisfac- 
tion at  the  proepect  of  fresh  American 
military  supplies.  The  United  SUtes  has  pro- 
vided the  bulk  of  Jordan's  armament  in  re- 
cent years. 

The  decision  to  renew  shipments,  sus- 
pended since  last  June,  was  announced  in 
Washington  on  Feb.  14. 

Just  what  equipment  Jordan  was  to  ac- 
quire, the  King  said.  Is  still  a  matter  of  ne- 
gotiation. Reports  from  Washington  have 
indicated  that  the  United  States  Is  planning 
to  provide  armor  and  spare  parts  for  vehicles 
but  they  have  left  It  unclear  whether  the 
King  will  get  planes  to  rebuild  his  air  force. 

Noting  that  his  lost  equlpwnent  had  not 
been  replaced,  the  King  observed:  "We  are 
glad  to  feel  that  this  extraordinary  situation 
has  begun  to  alter  and  that  we  will  be  able. 
I  hope,  to  continue  to  equip  from  the  same 
sources  that  supplied  us  with  arms  In  the 
past,  in  particular  the  United  States."  Britain 
has  also  supplied  arms  to  Jordan. 

After  the  interview,  the  King's  private 
secretary.  Zeid  Rlfal.  observed,  however,  "If 
the  United  States  does  not  meet  with  our 
wishes  (fully)  then  it  puts  us  In  a  very 
difficult  position  where  we  would  have  to 
turn  to  other  sources." 


KING    blames    ISRAEL 

Neither   he   nor   the   King   elaborated   or 
mentioned  the  Soviet  Union  by  name. 


MODERN  URBAN  TRANSPORTATION 
Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 


this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  a  growing  suburban  area 
with  a  large  stake  in  the  economic  and 
social  health  of  the  city  of  Washington. 
I  have  given  considerable  attention  to 
the  solution  of  regional  transportation 

^'^e°Congress  has  a  very  real  interest 
in  solving  these  problems  of  the  Nation  s 
Capital,  and  has  shared  in  the  decisions 
of  highways,  parking,  and  mass  transit 
in  the  past,  and  will  be  called  on  to  do  so 

^  But  the  greater  interest  Ues  with  the 
urban  transportation  problems  through- 
out the  country.  The  task  force  ori  the 
functions  of  Federal.  State,  and  local 
governments  of  the  Republican  Coordi- 
nating Committee,  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  my  distinguished  colleague  froni 
Ohio  [Mr.  TaftI.  has  prepared  a  most 
valuable  study  of  modern  urban  trans- 
iwrtatlon.  , 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention  this  very  thoughtful 
presentation: 

MODERN  Urban  Tbansportation 
The  American  people  have  enjoyed  in- 
creased physical  mobility  in  recent  years. 
Today,  however,  growing  traffic  congestion 
poses  an  increasing  threat  to  their  ability 
to  move  effectively,  safely,  and  quickly  with- 
in the  Nation's  heavily  populated  urban  and 
metropolitan  areas. 

AS  congestion  grows  and  mobility  Is  re 
stricted.  a  number  of  fundamental  probleiM 
emerge.  Mobility  is  closely  related  to  the 
vS  of  freedom  and  opportunity  for  all 
Americans:  freedom  in  the  ^^^^\°^J^- 
hampered  movement  from  place  to  place 
enabling  each  Individual  to  conduct  hU 
affairs  according  to  his  own  l^te^^^-  "" 
sponsiblllties  and  preferences;  OPPO^*"'"*^^ 
m  permitting  each  Individual  to  seek  out 
and  take  advantages  of  situations  offering 
improved  education  and  training,  economic 
advancement,  and  a  better  life.         ^„.,^. 

In  addition,  urban  congestion  conflicts 
with  the  goals  of  economy  and  efficiency  in 
the  conduct  of  business  and  governmental 
affairs:  with  safety  for  drivers,  passengers 
and  pedestrians;  and  with  comfort  and  con- 
venience for  all  travelers. 

The  attainment  of  these  values  and  goals 
depends  directly  upon  the  quality  and  ex- 
tent  of  our  urban  transportation  faculties. 
Yet  as  statistics  and  every-day  experience 
bear  out,  existing  facilities— highways,  park- 
ine  space,  and  mass  transportation  systems- 
are  not  adequate  to  meet  the  steadUy  grow- 
ing needs  of  our  metropoUtan  populace.  Only 
as  these  transportation  facilities  are  im- 
proved and  expanded  will  traffic  congestion 
be  relieved,  mobility  increased,  and  the  asso- 
ciated values  and  goals  more  fully  realized. 

THE    PROBLEM    OP    BRBAN    CONGESTION 

Urban  congestion  is  caused  basically  by 
four  factors:  more  people,  more  automobiles, 
more  miles  traveled,  and  the  failure  of  gov- 
ernment at  all  levels  to  plan  ahead  and  to 
anticipate  these  trends. 

The  population  of  metropolitan  areas, 
which  was  113  million  In  1960  Is  expected  to 
increase  to  172  million  by  180— up  52  per- 
cent^because  of  continued  migration  from 
rural  to  urban  areas  and  natural  population 

growth. 

This  rapid  growth  of  metropolitan  areas 
will  account  for  pearly  90  percent  of  the 


increase  In  total  population  during  this  pe 
riod  But  the  number  of  motor  vehicle  regis- 
trations is  expected  to  grow  even  more  r.ipld- 
ly-  irom  74  million  vehicles  in  1960  to  120 
million  in  1980— an  Increase  of  62  percentr— 
as  automobile  ownership  expands  and  more 
families  drive  two  cars.  ,     .  ^   . 

Even  more  dramatic  is  the  projected  in- 
crease in  miles  traveled  by  all  vehicles  in 
urban  areas— from  332  billion  miles  in  1960 
to  770  billion  miles  in  1980— an  increase  of 
over  130  percent— as  each  vehicle  is  used 
for  more  and  frequently  longer  trips. 

While  these  aggiegate  figures  are  impres- 
sive   they  do  not  reveal  the  full  magnitude 
of   the   urban    transportation   problem.  For 
the  most  serious  problem  is  caused  by  the 
heavy  peak  loads  on  transportation  facilities 
generated   by   the   daily   to-and-fro   rhythm 
of  commuters  traveling  between  home  and 
work.  According  to  one  study,  the  flow  of 
commuters  into  the  cenual  city  can  increase 
the   daytime   population   over    the  resident 
population  by  as  much  as  50  percent.  And 
with  the  substantial  dispersal  of  population 
and  industry  to  the  suburbs  in  recent  years, 
the   commuter   flow   Is   no   longer   one   way. 
The  great  increase  in  outbound  and  cross- 
town  commuting  has  created  complex  and 
Interwoven  traffic  patterns  in  most  metro- 
politan areas.  The  result  Is  a  sharp  Increase 
in   the   number  of   Intersection   points,   and 
traffic  flows  in  an  ever  more  sluggish  fashion. 
The  decline  In  capability  and  patronage  of 
urban     mass     transportation     systems     has 
added  to  the  problem  of  congestion,  by  In- 
creasing reliance  on  private  automobiles   In 
many    cities,    mass    transportation    facilities 
do  not  meet  the  needs  of  the  urban  popula- 
tion  in   terms   of   equipment,   routing,   fre- 
quency of  service,  or  comfort. 

The  decrease  In  urban  mass  transporta- 
tion patronage  has  been  dramatic.  The  total 
number  of  passengers  dropped  from  17  bil- 
lion in  1950  to  8  billion  in  1966.  Between 
1954  and  1963.  194  transit  companies  aban- 
doned operations  altogether.  With  the  loss  of 
business,  average  costs  have  risen  and  so 
have  fares— from  an  average  of  10  cents  In 
1950  to  20  cents  in  1966— with  the  effect  of 
further  discouraging  passengers. 

Another  aspect  of  the  urban  transporta- 
tion problem  Is  the  requirement  for  adequate 
parking  space  at  reasonable  cost  for  the 
millions  of  automobiles  which  enter  the 
city  each  day.  Parking  is  becoming  very 
costly  both  in  terms  of  customer  outlays  and 
the  utilization  of  scarce  urban  land.  Accord- 
ine  to  latest  available  data,  parking  fees 
to!al  approximately  $500  million  per  year 
nationwide,  and  in  some  cities  parking  lots 
and  garages  now  occupy  a  significant  por- 
tion of  the  downtown  area. 

The  problem  of  traffic  congestion  Is  not 
confined  to  the  very  large  cities  and  metro- 
politan areas.  Many  smaller  cities  and  towns 
are  experiencing  similar  transportation  prob- 
lems, resulting  from  rapid  growth  rates  and 
deterioration  of  public  transportation.  Many 
transit  company  failures  In  recent  years 
nave  occurred  In  cities  with  less  than  60.000 
population. 

THE    EFFECTS    OF   CONGESTION    AND    INADEQUATE 
MASS   TRANSPORTATION 

Increasing  traffic  congestion  in  our  metro- 
politan areas  is  important  to  almost  the  en- 
Ure  urban  population,  and  the  costs,  direct 
and  mdU-ect.  are  borne  by  virtually  every 
oerson  in  the  Nation.  „    >.     „ 

Perhaps  most  important  is  the  effect  on 
sJety  and  human  life.  In  1965.  34  000  per- 
sons died  as  a  result  of  traffic  collisions,  and 
studies  show  that  the  fatality  rate  per  mile 
traveled  Is  much  lower  on  modern  express- 
ways than  on  more  congested  conventional 

roads. 

urban  congestion  and  Inadequate  mass 
transportation  create  many  difficulties  for 
low-income  residents  of  the  inner  cities,  par- 
tlculariy  job  seekers.  One  out  of  two  low- 


income  families  in  the  cities  does  not  own  a 
car  and  inadequate  mass  transportation 
means  additional  hardships  for  these  people. 
The  shifting  of  industry  to  the  suburbs  com- 
pounds the  problem  by  greatly  increasing  the 
distance  between  home  and  job  opportuni- 
ties In  New  York  City,  for  example,  the  num- 
ber of  Jobs  Is  estimated  to  have  decreased  by 
65.000  between  1956  and  1965;  while  for  the 
entire  New  York  metropolitan  area,  jobs 
increased  by  457.000  over  the  same  period. 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  more  difficult  it  Is  for 
the  unemployed  or  unskilled  man  to  make 
his  way  to  the  door  of  a  potential  employer 
or  training  center,  the  less  likely  wUl  be  his 
chances  of  obtaining  the  needed  job  or  JoD 
training.  This  has  severe  economic  and  social 
effects.  Studies  In  the  Watts  area  of  Los  An- 
geles  and  In  other  areas,  indicate  that  con- 
eestlon  and  the  lack  of  adequate  mass  traM- 
portatlon  in  the  inner  city  Increase  the 
difficulties  of  minority  groups,  and  add  to 
tensions  and  frustrations.  „     »  ^ 

Senior  citizens  are  also  seriously  affected 
by  congestion  and  the  lack  of  adequate  mass 
transportation.  Two  out  of  five  senior  citizen 
households  are  without  an  automobile  These 
people  must  rely  heavily  on  mass  transporta- 
tion  and  failure  to  provide  .adequate  service 
can  mean  increased  confinement,  greater  de- 
pendency on  others,  and  may  prevent  their 
obtaining  needed  medical  attention  and  care. 
The  effects  of  congestion  on  commuters  are 
of  a  somewhat  different  nature.  Today  it  is 
not  uncommon  for  the  commuter  to  spend 
two  hours  a  day  traveling  back  and  forth  to 
work;  each  month  this  Is  equivalent  to  an- 
other full  work  week  spent  fighting  the  traf- 
fic   Many  commuters  would  prefer  to  spend 
this    time    either    in    additional    productive 
work  or  enjoying  leisure  activities.  For  these 
people    the    historic    gains    in    leisure    time 
which   our   economy   has   produced   may   be 
wiped  out  by  increased  congestion  and  com- 
muting times.  ^  ,  »  „f 
Urban  congestion   affects   the  conduct  or 
business  and  governmental  affairs  by  creat- 
ing delays  and  increasing  the  costs  of  supply- 
ing and  delivering  goods  and  materials.  These 
added    costs   are    inevitably   translated    into 
higher  prices  and  higher  taxes,  thus  repre- 
senting a  charge  to  the  public  at  large.  Due 
to  congestion  during  the  commuting  hours, 
it  sometimes  becomes  necessary  for  firms  and 
offices  to  change  or  stagger  their  work  sched- 
ules. Often  these  changes  are  disruptive  and 
expensive.  , 
In  addition,  urban  congestion  adversely  af- 
fects housewives,  students,  and  people  using 
leisure    time    for    recreation    and    vacation. 
Congestion  diverts  the  time  and  attention  or 
these    groups    away    from    their    principal 
pursuits. 

Finally,  Inadequate  urban  transportation 
facilities  could  have  a  most  tragic  impact  In 
time  of  natural  catastrophe  or  national  se- 
curity crisis.  Extraordinary  demands  could 
be  placed  on  all  transportation  facilities  dur- 
ing periods  of  warning  and  In  the  event  or 
floods,  hurricanes,  tornadoes— or  nuclear  war. 
A  modern,  high-capacity  urban  transporta- 
tion system  consisting  of  highways  and  mass 
transit  can  minimize  these  potential  effects. 

GUIDELINES   FOR   PUBLIC  POLICY:    A   REPUBLICAN 
PROGRAM    FOR    URBAN    TBANSPORTATION 

Government  policy  impinges  on  the  de- 
velopment of  urban  transportation  m  nu- 
merous dUnenslons.  At  all  levels  of  govern- 
mentH-Federal.  State  and  local— decisions 
are  made  directly  afiecUng  the  future  course 
of  urban  transportatton  and  these  activities 
cover  a  range  of  functions  including  re- 
search, planning,  regulation,  finance,  con- 
struction, and  operations. 

We  believe  that  public  poUcles  to  Improve 
urban  transportation  and  to  alleviate  the 
problem  of  traffic  congestion  should  adhere 
\o  certain  basic  guidelines.  Based  on  these 
guidelines,  we  offer  a  constructtve  seven 
Joint   program   to   improve   and  modernize 
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our  urban  tranaportatlon  sy>tenu  and  X*- 
cUltles. 

1.  Coordination  of  highway  and  mats  trant' 

portation  proyraww 

The  highway  and  mau  transit  a*p«ct«  of 
the  urban  tranaportatlon  problem  are  cloeely 
interrelated  and  require  a  high  degree  of 
coordination  at  all  levela  of  government  in 
the  planning,  design,  and  implementation 
phase*.  Within  the  Federal  Oovernmeni  such 
coordination  la  lacking  partly  because  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment bandies  mass  uansportatlon,  while  the 
Department  of  Transportation  l3  responsible 
for  the  Federal  urban  highway  program. 

In  1966,  Republicans  supported  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Transportation. 
In  President  Johnson's  words,  the  purpoee 
of  this  reorganization  was  to  coordinate 
the  execuUve  funcUons  of  our  uansporta- 
tlon agencies  In  a  single  coherent  inauu- 
ment  of  government."  Yet  the  President 
faUed  to  recommend  the  inclusion  of  the 
Federal  urban  mass  uansportatlon  program 
in  the  responslbUlUee  of  the  new  depart- 
ment ConsequenUy  the  coordination  of  thU 
function  with  the  urban  highway  program 
remains   informal   and   largely   Ineffective. 

RMfommandation  So.  1.  To  bring  effecUve 
coordination  and  unified  planning  to  Fed- 
eral urban  transportation  programs,  we  rec- 
ommend the  uansfer  of  the  Federal  urban 
mass  transportation  program  from  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment to  the  Department  of  Transportation. 

In  addlUon  to  permitting  effective  coordl- 
naUon  of  Federal  urban  highway  and  mass 
transportation  programs,  this  transfer  would 
more  closely  link  these  urban  transporta- 
tion programs  with  related  acUvlUea  of  the 
Department  of  TransportaUon.  such  as  the 
Inter-clty  high-speed  rail  program  and  plan- 
ning for  airport  location  and  means  of  ac- 
cess. Moreover,  this  shift  would  promote 
more  unified  planning  of  transportation  re- 
quirements m  times  of  national  emergency. 

2.  The  need  for  a  balanced  program  of  high- 

ways and  mass  transjxntation 
Metropolitan  areas  requUe  a  balanced  pro- 
gram of  improved  highways  and  mass  trans- 
portation systems  to  serve  the  needs  of  the 
entire  public.  The  problems  of  mass  trans- 
portation shou.d  be  given  needed  attenUon 
because  of  the  fundamenui  needs  of  those 
vitally  dependent  upon  it,  such  as  low-in- 
come job  seekers  and  senior  citizens.  How- 
ever, there  should  be  no  let-up  in  our  com- 
mitment  to  develop   an   improved   and   ex- 
panded  network  of   urban  highways  to  fa- 
cilitate the  flow  of  automobile  traffic.  The 
automobile   offers  numerous   advantages  to 
the   urban   traveler   In   terms   of   route  and 
schedule  flexibility,  privacy,  and  comfort.  It 
U  the  mode  of  uansportatlon  to  and  from 
work  of  over  80  percent  of  the  population 
In  mettopolltan  areas. 

Yet,  a  modern  and  effective  mass  trans- 
portation svstem  Is  a  vital  asset  for  every 
urban  community.  We  are  deeply  concerned 
by  the  sharp  deterioration  of  urban  mas* 
transportation  In  recent  years  which  has  In- 
directly Increased  traffic  congestion  and  has 
created  hardships  for  many  people. 

Recommendation  No.  2.  We  propose  a  sys- 
tem of  Federal  tax  Incentives  to  private 
transit  companies  for  Investments  in  new 
equipment  and  systems,  as  a  supplemental  to 
the  Federal  urban  mass  transportation  grant 
program.  These  incentives  might  take  the 
form  of  an  increased  Investment  credit  or 
an  accelerated  depreciation  allowance  for 
such  outlays. 

We  believe  this  to  be  an  effective  means  of 
encouraging  improvements  In  the  coverage, 
frequency,  and  comfort  of  mass  transporta- 
tion service  with  minimum  Involvement  by 
the  Federal  Government.  Moreover,  a  tax 
credit  system  would  put  private  enterprise 
on  a  Doore  competitive  footing  with  publicly 


owned  transportation  companies  which  pay 
no  taxes.  State  and  local  governments  also 
should  be  encouraged  to  provide  income  or 
property  tax  benefits  to  private  transit  com- 
panies. 

3.  Encouraging  the  use  of  metropolitan  area- 
wide  planning  and  transportation  agencies 
Within  a  meuopolltan  area,  many  thou- 
sands of  persons  each  day  cross  the  political 
boundaries  of  city  and  suburb  In  traveling 
to  their  desUnatlons.  These  traffic  flows  can 
be  handled  most  effectively  If  the  transporta- 
tion facilities  of  the  metropolitan  area  are 
planned  and  managed  In  a  coordinated  man- 
ner In  this  regard,  agencies  representing 
local  governments,  but  charged  with  metro- 
politan area-wide  planning  and  operating 
responsibilities,  are  highly  desirable  and  are 
to  be  encouraged.  We  believe  that  Federal 
policy  should  encourage  and  provide  Incen- 
tives for  the  use  of  meuopolltan  area-wide 
planning  and  transportation  agencies,  rather 
than  force  or  coerce  local  governments  into 
such  arrangements. 

Present  law  requires  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment (HUD)  to  review  an  application  for 
urban  mass  transportation  grants  to  deter- 
mine if  the  proposed  program  Includes  a 
"coordinated  urban  transportation  system 
as  a  part  of  a  comprehensively  planned  de- 
velopment of  the  urban  area  .  .  .  meeting 
criteria  establUhed  by  him."  Also,  Section 
204  of  the  1960  Model  ClUes  Act,  together 
vrtth  Executive  Branch  regulations  developed 
pursuant  to  this  law,  requires  local  govern- 
ments within  metropolitan  areas  to  submit 
their  applications  for  Federal  urban  mas* 
transportation  assistance  to  a  meuopolltan 
area- wide  planning  agency  for  review. 

These  provisions.  If  vigorously  applied  and 
enforced,  would  permit  the  Secretary  of  HUD 
to  force  local  governments  to  adopt  metro- 
politan area-wide  uansportatlon  plans  and 
possibly  to  require  the  establishment  of 
metropolitan   transportation  agencies. 

A  better  approach  Is  to  offer  an  Increased 
Federal  share  of  the  costs  of  urban  mass 
transportation  acquisition  and  Improvement 
projects  to  localities  which  adopt  a  metro- 
politan area-wide  approach. 

Recommendation  No.  3.  We  recommend 
that  the  Federal  share  of  the  net  cost  of  such 
mass  transportation  projects  be  Increased 
from  67  to  80  percent  when  the  local  applica- 
tion has  been  reviewed  by  a  meUopolUan 
area-wide  planning  agency  or  Is  submitted 
by  a  metropolitan  area  transportation  agency, 
and  Is  otherwise  eligible  for  a  Federal  grant. 
This  Increased  Federal  share  should  also  be 
offered  to  those  cities  which  alone  comprise 
an  entire  metropolitan  area. 

We  also  recommend  that  State  initiative 
be  released  to  meet  the  immediate  and  grow- 
ing problem  of  mass  transportation  by  Fed- 
eral authorization  of  State  pre-flnanclng  of 
any  Federal  share. 
4.  The  priority  of  urban  trantportatton 

problema 
Both  the  SUtes  and  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  should  play  an  active  supporting  role 
In  the  Improvement  of  urban  transportation. 
State  governments  provide  financial  aid  for 
highways  and  mass  transportation,  engage 
directly  In  highway  construction,  and  must 
give  legal  recognition  to  metropolitan  area 
transportation  agencies.  The  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  supports  research  and  development  ac- 
tivities and  provides  financial  aid  for  both 
highways  and  public  transportation. 

Within  their  overall  reeponsibllltles  for 
transportation,  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  States  should  give  due  priority  to  the 
problems  of  urban  transportation,  and 
should  ensxire  that  their  programs  are  re- 
sponsive to  locally  conceived  plans  and  ob- 
jectives. 

Although  the  proportion  of  urban  popula- 
tion in  most  States  has  been  growing  rapidly, 
many  State  formulas  for  the  allocation  of 


highway  funds  continue  to  favor  rural  and 
inter-clty  highways.  One  study  has  Indicated 
that  while  nearly  one-half  of  all  miles 
traveled  by  automotive  vehicles  Is  In  urban 
areas,  only  about  one-fourth  of  State  high- 
way expenditures  are  In  urban  areas  or  are 
returned  as  State  aid  to  municipal  govern- 
ments. 

Recommendation  No.  4. — ^We  recommend 
that  State  highway  funding  allocation  for- 
mulas, when  additional  programs  are  con- 
sidered, be  equitably  adjusted  to  refiect  more 
accurately  the  current  distribution  of  pop- 
ulation and  automobiles  and  the  continued 
growth  of  urban  areas. 

5.  Continuity   in   Federal   funding   for   the 
Interstate   Highway   System 

In  1956.  at  the  urging  of  President  Elsen- 
hower, Congress  authorized  the  construction 
of  the  Interstate  Highway  System.  This  41,000 
mile  system,  now  more  than  halfway  com- 
pleted, will  stand  as  a  monument  to  Repub- 
lican foresight  In  the  field  of  transportation 

Unfortunately,  the  Johnson  Administration 
has  used  the  Interstate  System  as  a  tool  for 
playing  "budget  politics"  with  the  Congress, 
by  repeatedly  withholding  and  threatening 
to  withhold  construction  funds  from  the 
States.  This  Is  simply  a  cloak  for  this  Admin- 
istration's unwillingness  or  Inability  to  re- 
duce Federal  expenditures  in  less  essential 
areas.  These  Interruptions  and  uncertainties 
have  resulted  In  substantial  delays  in  the 
timely  completion  of  the  System  and  have 
slowed  progress  on  the  vital  6.700  miles  of 
urban  and  metropolitan  extensions. 

Recommendation  No.  5.  We  call  upon  the 
President  to  stop  using  Interstate  Highway 
Funds  for  partisan  political  purposes.  To 
avoid  disruptive  swings  In  the  level  of  con- 
struction activity,  we  urge  that  the  States 
be  assured  a  steady  and  predictable  appor- 
tionment of  these  Federal  trust  funds  ear- 
marked for  highway  construction. 

6.  Increased    research    and   development   in 
urban    transportation   programs 

The  Federal  Government  la  cooperation 
with  State  and  local  governments  and  with 
private  organizations  should  pursue  a  vigor- 
ous program  of  research  and  development  in 
the  field  of  transportation.  State  and  local 
governments  should  be  alert  to  the  possibili- 
ties of  Introducing  and  utUizlng  the  results 
of  these  endeavors. 

We  believe  that  Federal  efforts  to  explore 
new  technologies,  inventions,  and  devices  ap- 
plicable to  mass  transportation  systems  have 
been  inadequate. 

In  1967,  for  example,  total  Federal  expendi- 
tures for  research  and  development  related 
to  all  modes  of  civilian  transportation  was 
about  8280  million,  of  which  only  $8  million — 
or  less  than  3  percent — was  earmarked  for 
urban  mass  transportation. 

Recommendation  No.  6.  In  order  to  estab- 
lish a  more  balanced  set  of  priorities  within 
total  Federal  research  and  development  out- 
lays, we  recommend  an  accelerated  and  Im- 
proved research  and  development  program 
for  urban  mass  transportation  with  an  In- 
creased funding  commitment  for  these  ac- 
tivities. 

7.  Improved  traffic  engineering  and 
procedures 
We  believe  that  Insufficient  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  possibilities  for  Improving 
urban  traffic  flows  through  modernized  traf- 
fic engineering  and  procedures.  Techniques 
such  as  one-way  sUeets,  reversible  lanes,  and 
synchronized  traffic  signals  using  computer- 
ized controls  have  the  potential  for  decreas- 
ing congestion  at  a  cost  much  lower  than 
would  be  required  to  achieve  a  similar  result 
by  building  entirely  new  highways. 

The  Federal  Highway  Administration  has 
estimated  that  intelligent  application  of 
Uaffic  engineering  techniques  could  double 
urban  traffic  volumes  and  Increase  average 
speeds  by  25  percent. 

Other  techniques  for  reducing  congestion 


which  local  authorlUes  may  wish  to  con^der 
are  standardized  traffic  signs  and  markers, 
p^irklng  restrictions,  parking  taxes,  and  com- 
muter toll  charges. 

Recommendation  No.  7.  We  recommend  a 
sharply  Increased  emphasis  on  Improved  and 
mwiernlzed  traffic  engineering  and  proce- 
dures  as  an  approach  to  reUevlng  urban  con- 
(jestlon. 

CONCLtJSKJNS 

.\  modern,  safe,  and  effective  transporta- 
tion system  plays  a  truly  vital  role  In  the 
runcuonlng  of  our  urban  society.  Each  day 
virtually  every  person,  business  &"»•"»* 
orsanlzatlon  uullzes  transportation  faciuues 
to  perform  a  myriad  of  tasks  ranging  from 
[lie  most  critical  to  the  most  mundane.  Few 
of  us  stop  to  realize  how  heavily  we  depend 
on  transportation  facilities. 

Yet  It  Is  apparent  that  despite  pubUc  and 
private  outlays  of  many  bllUons  of  dollars 
euch  year,  urban  transportation  faclUtlea  are 
falling  to  keep  pace  with  the  burgeoning 
requirements  of  our  urban  population. 

To  do  so  win  require  the  commitment  of 
greater  resources,  full  application  as  well  as 
Expansion  of  technical  knowledge  and  capa- 
biiues.  changes  in  organizational  arrange- 
ments  and  procedures,  and  new  methods  of 
finance.  The  RepubUcan  program  offered  in 
this  report  Is  designed  to  achieve  these 
measures,  and  to  enhance  the  lives  and  live- 
lihoods of  our  urban  population  by  providing 
a  transportation  system  fully  responsive  to 
present  and  future  needs. 


powers  are  unimpaired.  Certainly  he  has 
earned  the  right  to  enjoy  many  years  of 
quiet  and  peace  and  It  Is  my  hope  that  he 
will  have  them. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  ALFRED  J. 
RING 


HON.  PORTER  HARDY,  JR. 


Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Connecticut? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  read 
with  regret  the  announcement  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Hardy], 
that  he  would  not  be  a  candidate  lor  re- 
election in  November.  ,  i,*    * 
Although  we  must  respect  the  right  oi 
Mr    Hardy  to  retire  after  22  years  of 
arduous  and  faithful  service  to  the  peo- 
ple of  his  district  and  of  the  country, 
nevertheless,  it  is  most  unfortunate  that 
the  House  and  the  Congress  will  not  have 
the  benefit  of  his  experience  and  knowl- 
edge in  the  difficult  years  that  lie  ahead. 
Porter  Hardy  has  stood  out  in  the 
House  as  a  man  of  courage  and  convic- 
tion. He  has  never  hesitated  to  speak  his 
mind  and  he  has  thereby  won  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  those  who  may  have 
differed  with  him.  He  has  also  brought  to 
his  tasks  a  prodigious  capacity  for  work 
and  a  willingness  to  push  himself,  as  well 
as  his  committees  and  staffs,  to  rernark- 
able  accomplishments.  His  work  as  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Operations  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  will  long  be  reinem- 
bered  for  the  light  which  it  shed  on 
inefficiency  and  Incompetence  in  the  ad- 
ministration of   the  aid  program.  His 
more  recent  work  as  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Posture  Subcomimttee  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
has  been  widely  praised  for  submitting 
our  military  program  to  searchmg  in- 
snection. 

.-Vs  one  who  served  on  the  Hardy  suD- 
conmiittee  for  6  years,  I  feel  a  personal 
regret  at  Porter  Hardy's  decision  to  leave 
public  life.  At  the  same  time.  I  aam";^ 
him  for  making  this  decision  while  his 


Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Cormecticut? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr    MONAGAN.    Mr.    Speaker,    last 
week  the  city  of  Meriden  and  the  State  of 
Connecticut  lost  in  the  death  of  Alfred  J. 
Ring  a  veteran  legislator  who  for  many 
years  served  his  community  and  State 
vrtth  great  distinction.   As  a   personal 
friend    and   political    associate,    I   was 
deeply  grieved  to  learn  of  RepresentaUve 
Ring's  passing  and  I  record  here  my  con- 
viction that  his  death  will  be  a  loss  for  aU 
of  us  who  over  the  years  came  to  know 
his  industry  and  his  pubUc  spirit.  TTie 
Meriden  Record  of  February  23  .  1968, 
carried  an  editorial  which  summed  up  Al 
Ring's  career  very  effectively. 

As  a  tribute  to  my  friend,  Al  Rmg.  I  en- 
close .that  editorial  with  these  remarks: 
Representative  Aubed  J.  Ring 
"A  sincere,  conscientious  Individual  who 
served  his  community  and  his  state  in  an 
outstanding  manner."  So  Governor  Dempsey 
pays  tribute  to  veteran  legislator  Alfred  J. 
Ring,  who  died  suddenly  yesterday. 

••A  faithful,  conscientious  and  serious- 
minded  legislator"  who  "never  missed  a  day 

of  work "  .         .^     ^  •. 

•In  a  quiet  vray  he  got  things  done.  .  .  . 
"He  had  a  quiet  manner  and  was  a  gentle 
man  who  worked  long  and  effectively  for  all 
of  us  In  Meriden. .. ."  ^.  . 

"His  services,  particularly  related  to  high- 
way construction,  will  benefit  our  city  for 
many  years  to  come. . . ." 

"A  devoted  public  servant.  .  .  ." 
These  were  some  of  the  other  tributes  from 
city  and  state  officials. 

Rep.  Ring  was  a  strong  representative  of 
local  interests  In  Hartford;  he  became  known 
as  the  "green  stamp  legUlator"  because  of  his 
championing  of  the  right  to  use  trading 
stamps  as  premiums,  in  the  interests  of  In- 
ternational SUver  Co.'s  heavy  commitment  to 
the  field.  He  will  also  be  remembered  for  his 
work  for  Wilcox  Regional  Technical  school, 
that  bore  fruit  In  the  current  building  ex- 
pansion. .  . 
Rep.  Ring  will  be  missed  by  his  friends  and 
fellow-legislators  both  in  Meriden  and  in 
Hartford.  We  extend  our  deep  sympathy  to 
his  family. 


rights.  Of  course.  Soviet  propaganda  did 
not  elaborate  on  what  has  happened  to 
millions  of  persons  during  the  50  years, 
nor  to  the  exercise  of  religion,  which 
we  fully  know  was  dealt  a  severe  blow  by 
Soviet  persecution. 

The  New  York  Times  on  February  9. 
1968,  published  excerpts  from  Soviet 
manuscripts  that  were  written  by  Vy- 
acheslav  Chornovll,  a  convicted  Ukrain- 
ian newsman,  and  that  reached  the  West 
through  a  variety  of  charmels.  The  first 
is  from  an  account  of  investigations  and 
trials  that  todk  place  In  the  Ukraine  in 
1965-66.  The  second  is  from  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  Pyptr  Y.  Shelest,  the  Ukrain- 
ian party  leac 

Needless  to  saSy,  this  type  of  informa- 
tion was  nQt-€overed  in  the  50th  An- 
niversfiry^propaganda  put  out  by  the 
Soviets.  I  insert  "Excerpts  Prom  Docu- 
ments on  Ukrainian  Trials  In  1966  '  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  February  9, 1968. 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Excerpts  Prom  Documents  on  Ukrainian 
TaiAi.s  IN  1966 


CIVIL  LIBERTIES  IN  THE  UKRAINE 
Mr  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  celebration  of  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  Soviet  October  revolution  we  heard 
much  about  the  strides  in  many  fields  ac- 
complished by  the  Soviets  since  1917.  At 
that  time  I  observed  that  the  primary 
unit  of  measure  in  which  to  gage  true 
progress  Is  the  human  being  and  his 


Washdjcton,  February  8. — PoUowlng  are 
excerpts  from  Soviet  msmuscrlpte  that  were 
written  by  Vyacheslav  ChomovU,  a  convicted 
Ukrainian  newsman,  and  that  reached  the 
West  through  a  variety  of  channels.  The  first 
Is  from  an  account  of  investigations  and 
trials  that  took  place  in  the  Ukraine  in  1965- 
66.  The  second  Is  from  a  letter  addressed  to 
Pyotr  Y.  Shelest,  the  Ukrainian  party  leader. 

account  or  TRIAI.S 

It  seemed  that  nothing  was  happening  dur- 
ing August  and  September  of  1965  to  affect 
the  usual  rhythm  of  life  In  the  Ukraine. 
Newspapers  wrote  of  new  victories  on  the 
labor  front.  The  editorial  of  Moscow's  Pravda 
urged  a  strengthening  of  friendship  between 
nations  and  warned  that  the  party  would  not 
allow  anyone  to  obstruct  the  progressive 
processes  of  the  drawing  together  of  nation- 
alities. 

The  Ivan  Franko  Theater  in  Kiev  was  stag- 
ing the  premiere  of  Stelmakh's  drama  "Truth 
and  Falsehood."  at  which  the  audience  ap- 
plauded the  fearless  hero  who  overcame  the 
dishonest  police  agents  with  merely  one  word 
of  truth. 

Meanwhile,  for  some  reason.  Ivan  Svetllch- 
ny,  a  literary  critic;  Mlkhallo  Horyn.  a  psy- 
chologist; Mlkhallo  Ozemy.  a  teacher,  and 
Yaroslav  Hevrych.  a  student,  did  not  return 
from  their  summer  vacations. 

Giving  no  reason.  Bohdan  Horyn,  a  re- 
search worker  at  the  Lvov  Museum  of 
Ukrainian  Art;  two  lecturers  of  Lvov  Uni- 
versity, Mlkhallo  Osadchy  and  MlkhaUo 
Kosiv;  two  Kiev  engineers.  Oleskandr  Marty- 
nenko  and  Ivan  Rusyn.  did  not  show  up  for 
work. 

Slowly  the  rumor  spread  that  nearly  30 
university  lecturers,  artists  and  scholars  sud- 
denly disappeared  from  their  departments, 
their  desks  and  laboratories  and  moved  Into 
rooms  with  double  bars  on  the  windows. 


apartments  were  SEARCHED 

Men  with  stern  faces  appeared  In  various 
Ukrainian  homes  and  turned  apartments  up- 
side down,  confiscating  old  editions  of  books, 
letters  and  manuscripts.  Messengers  delivered 
gray  bits  of  paper  bearing  the  peremptory 
command:  "You  must  appear  before  investi- 
gator N  as  a  witness." 

After  five  to  eight  months  of  "Investiga- 
tion "  20  persons  stood  trial,  charged  with 
antl-Soviet  nationalistic  propaganda  and 
agitation  and  some  also  with  "organizational 
activity."  However,  even  those  from  whom 
repentance  had  been  forced  after  long  months 
refused  to  admit  at  the  trials  that  they  had 
read  "forbidden"  books  or  articles  to  under- 
mine or  weaken  the  Soviet  order." 
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TO  charge  a  person  with  reading  a  book  or 
article  without  taking  an  Interest  in  his  con- 
victions and  intent  Is  a  lact  unheard  of  In 
the  Juridical  practice  of  the  greater  majority 
of  the  countries  of  the  world  and  completely 
incompatible  with  the  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights   which  the  Soviet  Union  ratified. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  matter  more  soberly. 
Was  It  for  those  few  foreign  editions  that 
Mlkhallo  Horyn  read  himself  and  gave  W 
several  of  his  closest  friends,  scholars  like 
himself  that  he  was  condemned  to  six  years— 
not  months,  years— In  hard-labor  campe?  Or 
was  thU  merely  a  pretext,  used  to  take  re- 
venge on  a  man  for  convictions  that  he  did 
not  conceal  from  anyone? 

And  was  It  not  because  of  this  that,  after 
legality  had  been  mocked.  15  of  the  19  per- 
sons were  tried  In  secret,  away  from  the  pub- 
Uc  eye.  and  the  20th  was  deported  without  an 
investigation  or  trial?  ^„,,„„ 

Accustomed  to  periodical  pogroms  during 
the  last  decades,  the  Ukrainian  lnt«lUgentsU 
reacted  to  this  new  bloodletting  quite  mild- 
ly The  schooling  of  the  nlneteen-thlrtles 
<Ud  not  go  unheeded.  But  Inquiries,  signed  by 
authoritative  persons,  were  sent  to  high  of- 
fices The  younger  generation  used  all  pos- 
sible means  to  demonstrate  their  solidarity 
with  those  who  were  arrested.  During  the 
trials  In  Kiev  and  Lvov,  spontaneous  demon- 
strations and  protests  broke  out. 

As  a  result,  neutralizing  measures  were 
taken.  A  small  group  of  Intellectuals  were 
read  a  document  In  which  phrases  arbitrarily 
choaen  out  of  context  from  the  court  records 
were  supposed  to  prove  that  all  those  who 
had  been  sentenced  accepted  their  sentence 
as  a  Just  retribution  for  their  acts. 

A  statement  was  made  from  a  high  tribune 
that  there  had  been  no  organized  action 
against  the  Ukr.anlan  Intelligentsia,  that 
only  a  few  crtmlnals  who  had  no  connection 
with  intellectual  societies  had  been  arrested. 
It  U  true  that  the  name*  of  the  majortty 
of  those  who  were  sentenced  are  not  at  all. 
or  oiUy  slightly,  known  to  wide  circles  of 
Ukrainian  society. 

If  one  were  to  compile  a  typical  biography 
of  those  sentenced  In  1965  for  "anU-Sovlet 
nationalistic  propaganda  and  agitation."  It 
would  read  as  follows:  On  the  day  of  arrest, 
the  condemned  N  was  2»-30  years  old.  He 
came  from  a  oeasant  or  worker  famUy.  He 
graduated  wltli  honors  from  high  school  and 
entered  an  Institution  of  higher  learning.  In 
soma  cases  after  army  service,  where  he  be- 
came an  active  member  of  academic  club*. 

As  one  of  the  top  students,  he  received  a 
good  appointment,  was  writing  a  dlsertatlon 
or  had  already  completed  It.  was  publishing 
article*  In  periodicals  or  had  published  a 
book  Even  If  he  had  only  technical  train- 
ing he  was  interested  in  literature  and  art 
and  was  concerned  about  the  state  of  hla 
native  language  and  culture.  He  Is  unmarried 
or  was  married  shortly  before  the  arrest  and 
has  a  small  child. 
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LETTCK  TO  SHEUST 

It  is  not  as  an  ordinary  Journalist  that  I 
am  addressing  myself  to  you  I  am  address- 
ing myself  to  you  as  one  Soviet  citizen  to 
another  Soviet  citizen,  as  a  Ukrainian  to  an- 
other Ukrainian.  I  am  writing  concerning 
the  problem  that  pains  everyone  who  has  not 
yet  fallen  Into  the  swamp  of  bourgeoU 
callousness. 

The  arrests  and  secret  trtaU  that  have 
swept  across  the  Ukraine  during  the  last 
nine  months  were  not  on  a  massive  scale  and. 
therefore,  to  the  not  very  farslghted  may 
seem  to  be  too  petty  an  episode  in  the  life 
of  the  repubUc  to  provoke  serious  attenUon. 
However,  the  lawlessness  and  arbitrariness 
permitted  today  as  a  kind  of  experiment  may 
tomorrow  become  a  terrible  and  all-pervading 

epidemic. 

Communism  represente  the  highest  devei- 
OMnent  of  the  spiritual  world  of  every  in- 
dividual   Man  Is  not  a  robot  without  soui. 


who  lives  by  an  established  program.  Man 
examines  each  program  with  'Us  brain  and 
with  his  heart.  The  community  of  thoughts, 
the  contest  of  opinions,  the  crisscross  of 
Ideas— these  are  a  powerful  lever  that  always 
has  moved  and  always  will  move  humanity 
forward.  .   ,  . 

The  highest  saturaUon  of  material  goods, 
without  free  thought  and  will.  Is  not  Com- 
munism. It  18  a  great  prison  In  which  the 
food  rations  of  prisoners  are  increased. 

Even  under  Communism  people  will  suffer 
the  suffering  of  an  ever  searching  intellect. 
Even  under  Communism  there  will  be  con- 
flicts, even  tragic  confUcU.  There  will  be  con- 
tradlUona  of  spirit  and  deed:  they  will  not 
be  resolved  by  compulsion  and  force,  but  by 
the  healthy  sense  of  a  free  personality  About 
such  a  society  the  great  minds  of  mankmd 
have  always  dreamed. 

It  has  been  proclaimed  that  "the  genera- 
tion of  Soviet  people  will  live  under  Com- 
munism." Perhaps  our  generation  will  live  in 
a  declared  Communism.  Just  as  we  now  live 
in  a  declared  sovereign  republic,  have  de- 
clared   freedoms    and    a    declared    Socialist 

legality.  . 

History  has  more  than  ones  refuted  the 
Jesuit  principle  that  "the  end  Justifies  the 
means."  The  most  equitable  society  cannot 
be  built  by  means  of  terror  and  the  stifling 
of  social  impulses  In  the  people.  The  dialec- 
tics of  history  are  Inexorable,  and  unworthy 
means  disgrace  the  end. 

PKECCDCNT    IS    rSARED 

Todays  officers  of  the  K.O.B.  |The  state 
security  police)  do  not  like  to  be  compared 
with  their  predecessors  of  the  nmeteen- 
tlilrtles  But  a  look  into  the  past  shows  that 
once  lawlessness  and  lack  of  principle  in  the 
activities  of  the  court  and  the  investigative 
organs  are  permitted,  there  are  no  Umits  to 
where  it  will  end.  ^    »„   . 

Today  someone  may  be  subjected  to  a 
search  without  a  warrant,  may  have  the  pre- 
revolutionary  edlUona  of  books  conflscated 
as  anti-Soviet,  may  have  his  complaint 
Ignored.  Tomorrow,  authorship  of  an  article 
may  be  attributed  to  a  person  after  he  sees 
that  article  for  the  flrst  time.  The  day  after 
tomorrow  a  "movement"  will  be  fabricated 
and  completely  innocent  people  will  be 
Dunlshed.  _. 

One  would  like  to  believe  that  the  series 
of  arrests  and  secret  trials  in  the  Ukraine  was 
an  ominous  "blind  spot"  In  history,  caused 
by  the  uncertainty  of  the  party  line  during 
the  period  between  the  October  plenum  (of 
1964.  when  NlklU  S.  Khrushchev  was  de- 
posed) and  the  23d  congress  of  the  party  jin 
March,  1966)  and  not  a  new.  even  more 
drastic  course  in  policy  toward  nationalities. 

RKASED   UNDER    SOVIET 

Who  are  the  people  being  thrown  behind 
bars  in  the  Ukraine  today?  They  are  young 
people  who  grew  up  under  Soviet  power,  who 
were  educated  in  Soviet  power,  who  wert 
educated  in  Soviet  schools.  Soviet  universi- 
ties and  in  the  Komsomol,  the  Young  Com- 
munist League. 

Those  put  on  trial  for  bourgeois  national- 
Ism  are  people  who  do  not  remember  the 
bourgeois  order  under  which  their  parents  or 
grandparents  suffered  such  privation  on  their 
own  rich  land. 

No  one  has  ever  thought  of  looking  for  a 
reason  for  this  anymore  deeply  than  the  tire- 
some nonsense  about  the  effecU  of  bourgeois 
Ideology  and  bourgeois  nationalism. 

Brainwashing  by  the  police  will  serve  no 
purpose  If  we  cIom  our  eyes  to  unsolved 
problems,  particularly  the  natlonaUty  prob- 
lem Again  and  again  it  will  be  necessary  to 
throw  behind  bars  those  who  persistently 
refuse  to  call  white  that  which  is  black. 

And  later  It  wlU  be  necessary  to  rehablU- 
tate  people  again,  and  accept  that  truth  for 
which  they  sacrificed  their  youth.  For  history 
always  rvins  into  clear  waters. 

Now.  when  tbe  condemnation  of  Stauns 


despotism  and  methods  of  violence  Is  final 
and  Irrevocable  (no  matter  what  some  un- 
clever  and  helplessly  cruel  people  would 
like),  the  experimenu  Involving  the  cutting 
out  of  roou  and  a  silencing  and  terrorizing 
are  Infamous  and  historically  irresponsible. 
They  are — and  I  say  this  with  full  convic- 
tion—antlSovlet  to  their  essence.  ThU  is  why 
I  write  about  It. 


A  LOOK  BEHIND  THE  IRON 
CURTAIN 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  my  observation  that,  generally 
speaking,  most  of  the  national  military 
veterans  organizations  take  a  hard- 
nosed,  realistic  view  of  problems  which 
have  a  bearing  on  the  national  security 
of  this  Nation.  In  the  area  of  foreign 
affairs,  for  instance,  one  does  not  find 
most  veterans  groups  calling  for  an  in- 
crease in  trade  with  Communist  coun- 
tries while  these  same  nations  continue 
to  aid  our  enemy  In  North  Vietnam.  This 
Is  understandable,  of  course,  for  who 
should  know  better  than  former  military 
men  the  grim  and  deadly  business  of 
armed  conflict. 

A  good  illustration  of  the  basic  realism 
of  most  veterans  was  provided  in  the 
"V.F.W.",  the  monthly  publication  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  in  an  ar- 
ticle by  the  VFW  commander  In  chief. 
Joseph  A.  Scerra.  Entitled  "A  Look  Be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain,"  Commander 
Scerra  described  his  recent  experiences 
in  various  Iron  Curtain  countries  and 
his  reaction  to  the  stark  dlflference  be- 
tween these  countries  and  life  in  the 
free  world.  Commenting  on  the  struggle 
between  China  and  Russia  Commander 
Scerra  cuts  through  the  wishful  think- 
ing and  speculation  on  this  subject  and 
pinpoints  the  central  issue: 

They're  at  each  other's  throats.  But  this 
does  not  mean  they  have  abandoned  their 
goal  of  conquering  the  world.  This  Is  sUU 
the  prime  objective  of  world  Communism 
and  beating  us  In  South  Vietnam  Is  a  step 
towards  achieving  this  aim.  We  must  not 
let  this  happen. 

I  insert  the  article.  "A  Look  Behind 
the  Iron  Curtain,"  In  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

A  Look  Behind  the  Iron  Cttrtain 
•It's  not  for  me!"  is  how  Conmiander-ln- 
Chlef  Joseph  A.  Scerra  summed  up  his  im- 
pression of  Communist  Europe  alter  a  trip 
belUnd  the  Iron  Curtain.  It  was  taken  follow- 
ing an  inspection  of  Radio  Free  Europe  oper- 
ations m  West  Germany. 

Scerra  first  stopped  In  Berlin  where  the 
RFE  took  him  and  other  leaders  from  23 
states  on  a  tour  of  the  divided  city.  Briefings 
on  East- West  relations  by  U.S.  and  West  Ber- 
lin dlplomaUc  and  military  officials  also  were 

After  Berlin.  Scerra  left  for  Swrltzerland 
where  he  flew  to  Warsaw  and  then  to  Mos- 
cow Continuing  to  Munich  and  RFE  head- 
quarters there  were  Mrs.  Ruth  Be^acz. 
National  AuxiUary  President;  Mrs.  Hazel 
Miller.  Auxiliary  Secretary -Treasurer,  and 
Mrs.  Scerra.  ,    ^       .  „ 

RFE    officials    gave    the    group    intensive 


",1^  EflTt  European  countries  of  Bulgaria. 
SS.<^?^vakrSgary.   Poland   and   Ru- 

"^ey  Observed  preparations  and  broadcasts  • 
or  na?ive-lan|aage^o^an^  to  25^mmion 

"'oL''^7lng  of  ComS^t  radio  broadcasts, 
r^m'^ulam  year,  R«»J?  ^^^  ..^^K 
Sian  oP^-^^^-^'^S/th'eT^avluLSt- 
r"  rtTw"^r^s^S^'llS?  2  265.000  watt.. 
^"e  Srorasts  -re Jhjn  \32  hours^week^ 

.^TtoTonTumi?  ciuntrter^s'^lnted 
S^'by  the  CoS^nder.ln-ChUf  on   his  re- 

^"In  M^cow.  scerra  saw  flrst  h^d  the  Com- 

l^\  of  the  United  States  to  continue  the 

'^.'^e^"aurof\ms'ltTs  important  that  all 
nf  uf  show  that  the  American  people  are 
behind  thl  US.  stand  m  South  Vietnam, 

"^On'S-  return   ^^ome,   Scerra   reported  he 
uas  nrivlleged  to  attend  a  rally  In  waKe 
fiPid    Mass    on  October  28  In  support  of  the 

DeS.ns  was  equal  to  that  of  the  Pentagon 

me  proT."    ll  WMbb.Et»»  w..  months  m 

Flag  when  they  recited  the  Pledge,  it  was 
a  magnificent  sight." 

Tn  discusslne  other  aspects  of  hU  tnp, 
scerra^inhe  infamous  wall  which  divides 
west  B«Un  from  East  Germany  "hlte  you 

'"^riauTeffectlve."  Scerra  said.  "It 
was^ut  up  to  keep  East  Berllners  In.  Before 
rtem  up  some  3  000  persons  were  escapmg 
daSNow  It's  just  a  trickle  but  they're  stUl 

'"whiie  m  Berlin,  he  was  able  to  tour  East 
Berlin  "The  two  Berlins  are  as  different  as 
ma  k  and  white.  It  is  like  a  paU  ha4  de- 
scended on  East  BerUn.  At  nf^  there  we 
hardly    any    lights,,  no    music    and    little 

"'"iS^  Wl'p  to  Warsaw  and  Moscow  was  an 
ev^pener  Scerra  stated.  The  Communist 
plodu'lfts  compared  to  siin|lar  ones  manu- 
factured in  the  U.S.,  were  far  Inferior. 

He  a^o  reported  a  lack  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices with  the  people  often  having  to  stand 

In  line  for  them.  ^    ^  ,     „  ♦_._  intxi 

•in  Warsaw.  I  was  able  to  take  a  trip  Into 

the  country.  However.  »^«^»^'»  *^^"  J!!!! 
no  stations  outside  Warsaw  ^%^«  ,^*g 
to  half  the  range  of  the  car-200  miles.  In 
MOSCOW,  a  city  of  6  niUUon  people  there  are 
only  seven  service  stations.  Cars  are  few,  he 
no^  "In  fact  five  or  six  constituted  a  traffic 

^'^^I  don't  believe  they  can  ever  catch  up 
with  our  standard  of  llving-not  In  20  years. 


so  vears  or  100  years.  And  we  have  some- 
tSlng  "  en   marl  valuable   than  consumer 

^T.^''l^^o'^-^^  ^-m  inmbassy  officials 
on  hU  trip  tlaat  there  Is  a  genuine  strugg  e 
going  on  between  China  and  ^'^^''^'^^^^11 
I?  e^h  other's  throats,"  he  reported  and  then 
warned.  "But  this  does  not  mean  they  have 
Tbandoned  their  goal  of  conquering  the 
world.  This  is  still  the  prime  objective  of 
world  Communism  and  beating  us  in  South 
Vietnam   Is   a   step   towards   achieving   this 

"""^We  must  not  let  this  happen."  he  em- 
phasized. 


venient  transportation  system  at  an 
eariier  date  than  might  otherwise  have 
been  expected. 


CONSOLIDATION  OF  THE  FEDERAL 
^^VERNMENT'S  EFFORTS  IN  THE 
FIELD  OF  TRANSPORTATION 
Mr  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous' consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  RECORD. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent.'in  his  message  on  the  crisis  of  our 
cities,  has  asked  for  a  consolidation  of 
the  Federal  Government's  efforts  In  the 
field  of  transportation. 

The  President  has  very  wisely  noted 
that  Federal  coordination  of  transporta- 
tion-systems assistance  is  more  difflcu  t 
than  it  need  be  at  present  due  to  a  di- 
vision in  programs  between  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 

™Unification  of  these  responsibilities 
through  moving  the  urban  mass  trans- 
portation program  to  the  Depar  ment 
of  Transportation  would  be  of  great  ben- 
efit to  aU  concerned.  It  would  concen- 
trate responsibiUty  for  all  transportation 
program  assistance  in  a  single  Federal 
agency  thus  providing  for  better  co- 
oSinatlon  and  preventing  any  duphca- 
tlon  of  effort.  ... 

The  plan  has  been  approved  by  both 
Secretary  Boyd  and  Secretary  Weaver 
after  an  Intensive  yearlong  study,  con- 
ducted at  the  request  of  the  Congress 
It  would  provide  for  establishment  of 
a  separate  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
IdnUnlstration  under  the  Department 
of  Transportation  with  an  Administrator 
reporting  directly  to  the  Secretary^^s 
proposed  reorganization  would  greaOy 
KiUte  the  urgently  needed  research 
and  development  work  in  an  area  so 
fraught  with  problems.  It  would  also 
serve  to  better  coordinate  a  basic  sys- 
tem of  mass  transit  with  all  other  forms 
and  systems  of   urban,  regional,    and 
intprcitv  transportation. 
And,  far  from  diminishing  the  role  of 

the  Department  of  H°"s^g  ^"^^[S^ 
Development  with  respect  to  o"r  f/^ies. 
it  would  greatly  enhance  its  abUlty  to 
assure  that  urban  transportation  de- 
velops as  an  integral  part  of  broader 
development  of  our  urban  areas.  The  De- 
partment will  continue  to  Provide  the 
leadership  In  comprehensive  planning  at 
the  local  level  and  relating  It  to  broader 
urban  objectives.  , 

I  think  the  plan  Is  a  ^^;^^\<>^^; ^^^ 
I  urge  the  Congress  to  endorse  the  pro- 
J^\  I  feel  that  the  change  wUl  allow 
?uf  cltJeS  to  reap  the  benefits  of  a 
?aster,  safer,  more  efficient,  and  con- 


PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  ON 
AGRICULTURE 

Mr  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  Include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Texas? 

There  was  no  ob j  ectlon. 

Mr  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  has  described  the 
President's  message  on  the  farmer  and 
rural  America  as  the  "best,  the  most 
comprehensive"  farm  message  sent  to 
the  Congress  since  he  has  been  Secre- 

^^f  will  not  dispute  this.  The  President 
has  given  the  Congress  guidelines  to 
approach  vlrtuaUy  every  problem  m 
rural  America  today.  These  guidelmes 
serve  as  a  challenge  to  the  Congress  and 
to  the  executive  branch  aUke  to  respond 
to  those  problems.  .  , 

No  one  should  have  been  surpn^d  at 
the  breadth  and  scope  of  the  President  s 
concern  for  rural  America  as  it  is  speUed 
out  in  this  message.  The  President  is  of 
the  land.  His  roots  are  deep  In  the  coun- 
tryside. His  record  as  a  public  servant 
attests  to  a  longtime  and  continuing 
concern  for  country  people  everywhere^ 
I  am  happy  that  his  message  clearly 
shows  this  concern. 
In  Monday's  message  he  said- 


I  have  been  proud  to  sign  18*  Pleasures 

designed  to  assist  f^"""^"  '^°^,,i'^\'""l 
community.  Each  of  these  has  filled  a  spe- 
cial need. 

The  President  Is  too  modest.  What  Is 
probably  a  better  calculation  shows  that 
the  President  has  signed  no  ess  than 
196  measures  that  directly  or  Indirectly 
helped  rural  America. 

The  proposals  he  has  made  in  the 
current  farm  message  follow  In  the  same 
tradition.  They  show,  once  agam,  a  deep- 
rootod  commitment  to  the  welfare  of  the 
countryside.  „„*„„ 

He  has  asked  for  permanent  exten- 
sion of  the  basic  farm  programs 

Our  committee  hopes  to  take  this  up 
at  an  early  date  and.  I  for  one  am  gomg 
to  try  to  pass  an  extension  this  session. 
He^has  asked  that  the  food-for-free- 
dom  program  be  continued  for  another 
3  years.  Our  committee  is  hearmg  this 
very  matter  this  very  day. 

He  has  asked  for  Senate  ratification 
of  the  International  Grains  Agreement 
at  the  earliest  possible  date.        _^  .  .^ 
He  has  a^ked  the  Congress  to  complete 
consideration  of  the  establishment  ofa 
strategic  grain  reserve-a  nation^  food 
bank-at  the  earliest  possible  date.  This 
is  now  receiving  committee  consideration^ 
He  has  urged  legislation  to  strengthen 
farmer  bargaining  power  m  the  market- 
place. Our  committee  has  already  passed 
a  bill  on  this  subject. 

He  has  urged  the  Congress  to  modern- 
ize the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act. 

He  has  recommened  that  the  fooa 
stamp  program  authorization  be  in- 
cresised. 
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He  haa  proposed  legislation  speciflcally 
designed  to  help  the  small  farmer  and 
the  smaU  rancher,  leglalaUon  that  wlU 
help  meet  their  credit  needs  and  improve 
their  loan  programs. 

He  has  recommended  legislation  to 
meet  rural  housing  needs;  legislation 
authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  reduce  the  mterest  rates  for  low-  and 
moderate-Income  families  so  they  can 
•borrow  under  existing  rural  housing  loan 
programs;  legislation  broadening  the  eli- 
gibility for  credit  under  the  rural  housing 
loan  program;  and  legislation  making 
low-income  nonrural  residents  who  have 
Jobs  in  rural  areas  eligible  for  housing 
loans. 

Monday's  farm  message  was  explicit  In 
encompassing  problems  of  all  of  rural 
America  and  not  just  the  farm  sector. 

The  President  has  directed  varloua 
members  of  the  Cabinet  to  develop  an 
expanded  credit  program  for  firms  seek- 
ing to  locate  new  plants  In  rural  areas; 
to  give  top  priority  to  loans  for  the  con- 
strucUon-of  Industrial  buildings  in  rural 
areas;  to  extend  work  training  and  Job 
counseling  programs:  to  coordinate  ex- 
panded areawide  manpower  and  plan- 
ning and  concerted  education  and  train- 
ing services;  to  help  finance  the  creation 
of  additional  rxiral  community  centers: 
to  extend  the  concentrated  employment 
program. 

And  he  has  recommended  legislation 
that  would  provide  training  facilities, 
and  temporary  housing  during  training, 
to  enable  low-Income  rural  residents  to 
prepare  for  Improved  employment  op- 
portunities. 

To  help  rural  communities  revitalize 
themselves,  the  Piesident  has  recom- 
mended that  the  Congress  increase  Fed- 
eral programs  to  assist  rural  communi- 
ties in  building  modern  water  and  sewer 
systems:  extend  the  period  of  eligibility 
for  grants  for  comprehensive  water  and 
sewer  projects;  authorize  recreation 
projects  in  resource  conservation  and 
development  areas. 

Finally,  the  President  has  urged  the 
Congress  to  pass  the  bill  pending  before 
the  House  Rules  Committee  to  provide 
additional  sources  of  financing  for  rural 
telephone  systems.  He  has  pointed  up 
the  need  to  build  and  upgrade  telephone 
systems  in  order  to  speed  economic  de- 
velopment and  rural  community  growth. 
This  bill  was  favorably  reported  by  our 
committee  last  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  could  read  this 
farm  message  without  being  impressed 
by  the  President's  concern  for  farmers 
and  for  all  of  rural  America— and  his  de- 
termination to  explore  all  possible  means 
to  restore  a  rural-uiban  balance  of  eco- 
nomic, social,  cultural,  and  educational 
opportunity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee  and  the 
Congress  will  work  their  will.  Hopefully 
they  will  demonstrate  the  same  deep  con- 
cern, the  same  determination  as  the 
President  improves  living  conditions  in 
rural  America. 

I  commend  the  President.  I  shall  work 
with  him  to  help  all  rural  people,  but 
neither  the  President  nor  the  Congress 
can  do  much  about  the  basic  problem  of 
rmal  living — an  adequate  price  for  what 
the  farmer  grows — without,  first,  a  de- 
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gree  of  agreement  among  farm  groups, 
and.  second,  far  more  understanding 
and  cooperation  of  farm  problems  by  city 
people.  I  beUeve  this  unity  of  purpose 
and  this  understanding  can  be  attained. 
I  propose  to  keep  working  for  It  and  I 
look  upon  the  President's  Interest  as  be- 
ing vital  to  its  attainment — again,  Mr. 
President.  I  thank  you  for  your  Interest 
and  your  Invaluable  help. 

A  COORDINATED  TRANSPORTATION 
SERVICE 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcohd  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  consistent  with  the  Department 
of  Transportation's  goal  of  facilitating 
the  development  and  Improvement  of  a 
coordinated  transportation  service.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  wisely  suggested  put- 
ting all  transportation  under  one  roof. 

The  proposal  to  move  the  urban  mass 
transit  program  from  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  the 
Department  of  Transportation  also  fol- 
lows the  wishes  of  the  Congress,  which 
asked  In  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion Act  for  a  joint  study  on  this  very 
subject. 

The  Secretaries  of  both  Departments 
are  in  agreement  that  this  reorganiza- 
tion would  vastly  improve  the  Federal 
Government's  contribution  toward  meet- 
ing national  transportation  needs  by  lo- 
cating all  responsibilities  in  this  field  In 
a  single  Federal  agency.  This  consolida- 
tion would  also  prevent  duplication  of  ef- 
fort, and  should  facilitate  the  planning 
and  program  efforts  of  State  and  local 
governments. 

The  proposed  changes  would  also 
strengthen  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  In  Its  role  as 
program  coordinator  both  In  urban  de- 
velopment and  In  urban  transportation 
programs  by  allowing  It  to  concentrate 
on  technical  and  financial  assistance  for 
comprehensive  planning. 

As  the  President  stated  so  succinctly 
In  hla  recommendation  for  consolidation : 

I  have  no  doubt  that  this  reorganlzaUon 
will  preserve  and  strengthen  overaU  comprcr 
henslve  planning  for  developing  urban  areas 
wblls  stmultaneoiuly  Inaurlng  mors  efficient 
transportation  systems  for  our  cities  than 
would  otherwise  have  occurred. 

In  this  I  wholeheartedly  concur.  I  trust 
my  colleagues  also  see  the  great  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  this  reorganization 
and  will  give  It  their  fullest  support. 

JOINT    RESOLUTION    ALLOWING 
PRAYER  IN  PUBUC  BUILDINGS 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  introducing,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  joint  resolution  proposing  a 


constitutional  amendment  to  permit 
nondenomlnational  prayer  in  any  public 
building  which  is  supported  in  whole  or 
in  part  through  the  expenditure  of  pub- 
lic funds. 

The  motivation  for  this  resolution  Is 
now  well  known  to  all  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues.  Three  court  decisions 
have  created  a  tempest  in  the  country- 
side among  those  who  are  concerned  that 
the  destroyers  of  our  country's  basic 
fundamental  religious  heritage  have 
somehow  found  the  path  to  the  heart  of 
our  judicial  system. 

The  first  of  these  was  the  Engel  against 
Vltale  case  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
Board  of  Regents  case  in  New  York.  The 
board,  acting  officially,  recommended  a 
prayer  composed  by  the  board  and  di- 
rected that  It  be  recited  by  students  in 
the  presence  of  their  teacher.  The  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  invalidated  the  action  of 
the  board  at  the  insistence  of  the  parents 
of  one  of  the  children. 

The  second  case  was  the  Abingdon 
School  District  in  Pennsylvania  against 
Schempp,  which  involved  a  State  statute 
enacted  in  1959  requiring  that  10  Bible 
verses  be  read  without  comment  at  the 
opening  of  each  schoolday.  This  statute 
was  stricken  down  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  third  case.  Stein  against  Oshln- 
sky,  went  to  the  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit.  Mr.  Osh- 
Insky,  a  principal  of  a  school  in  New 
York  State,  ordered  teachers  who  were 
Instructine  kindergarten  classes  to  stop 
reciting  a  simple  prayer  when  the  chil- 
dren took  their  morning  milk  and 
cookies.  ^     .      ^.    . 

All  of  these  decisions  emphasize  that 
pupils  cannot  say  prayers  in  buildings 
built  with  public  funds.  Yet,  God  appears 
In  the  oaths  taken  by  my  distinguished 
colleagues  of  the  House  and  In  the  other 
body.  Chaplains  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate, whose  salaries  are  paid  from  pubUc 
funds,  offer  their  prayers  in  a  building 
built  from  public  funds.  And  when  the 
distinguished  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  are  an- 
nounced by  the  Court  Crier,  he  asks  God 
to  "save  this  honorable  court"  In  their 
magnificent  buUding  paid  foi:  from  the 

public  treasury.  ^      . 

To  permit  these  decisions  to  stand 
does  great  damage  to  our  national  reli- 
gious heritage.  When  the  time  comes  that 
legalisms  can  deny  to  the  people  of  this 
country  a  moment  of  communion  with 
their  Creator,  then  we  have  looked  back- 
ward and  created  a  nation  of  salt. 

I  believe  that  It  Is  the  duty  of  Congress 
to  submit  this  problem  directly  to  the 
people.  This  can  be  done  only  by  the 
mechanism  of  a  resolution  for  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  which,  when  approved 
by  two-thirds  vote  in  each  House  of 
Congress,  can  then  be  submitted  to  the 
States  for  final  ratification. 

The  people  must  be  allowed  to  be  heard 
on  this  Issue. 


DISCONTINUANCE  AND  DISAPPEAR- 
ANCE OP  PASSENGER  TRAIN 
SERVICE 

Mr.   SHRIVER.   Mr.   Speaker.   I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mail 
which  I  have  received  from  constituents 
regarding  the  discontinuance  and  dis- 
appearance of  passenger  train  service 
has  been  heavy.  Only  last  week  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  con- 
ducted hearings  across  Kans^f  •  ^'^^"iH?^ 
Wichita  and  Hutchinson  in  the  Fourth 
congressional  District,  on  the  discon- 
tinuance of  eight  passenger  trauw. 

The  decision  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment to  remove  first-class  mail  shipment 
S  passenger  trains  undoubtedly  has 
had  a  financial  Impact  upon  the  raU- 
roads.  Protests  which  most  Members  of 
congress.  Including  myself,  are  recdvmg 
concerning  maU  service  raises  consider- 
able question  on  the  wisdom  of  such  a 

^^^vSterday  the  President  submitted  a 
reorganization  plan  to  Congress  to  trans- 
fer urban  transporUtion  programs  from 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  De- 
partment to  the  Department  of  TraJis- 
D0rt»tion.  This  move  is  designed  to  pro- 
Wd?  among  other  things  for  better 
coordination  of  various  Federal  trans- 

'^T^^Z'^rTu,  be  highly  inconsM- 
ent  to  witness  two  Federal  agencies— the 
Department  of  Transportation  and  in- 
terstate Commerce  Commission-work- 
ing to  provide  modern  and  swift  trans- 
portation whUe  another  cancels  mail 
contracts  which  is  at  the  very  heart  of 
the  problem  of  passenger  train  discon- 
tinuance, and  may  very  weU  negate  the 
work  and  planning   of  the  other  two 

*^The IfubUc  Interest  is  strongly  involved 
in  this  matter  of  passenger  train  service. 
Mr  Speaker,  this  problem  of  disap- 
pearing passenger  train  service  across 
our  country  is  deserving  of  the  attention 
and  consideration  of  the  Congress.  As  I 
stated  earUer,  people  in  my  congressiorial 
district  are  aroused  over  the  raUroads 
efforts  to  discontinue  passenger  train 
service  and  they  are  even  more  alarmed 
and  dissatisfied  with  mall  service. 

We  have  a  situation  In  which  the  raU- 
roads blame  their  decisions  on  the  Post 
Office  Department  and  the  Post  Office 
Depariiment  says  it  can  deliver  the  m^ 
more  efficientiy  through  other  methods 
of  transportation.  In  the  middle  stands 
John  Q.  PubUc— the  American  taypayer. 
A  study  and  investigation  by  some  arm 
of  the  Federal  Government  is  absolutely 
essential,  and  I  have,  in  accordance  with 
this  concern  joined  with  24  of  my  House 
colleagues  in  Introducing  legislation  to 
provide  that  the  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  direct  Its 
attention  to  this  matter. 

This  resolution  directs  that  such  in- 
vestigation should   include  an  attempt 
to  determine  what  effect  the  Post  Office 
Depart,ment   poUcy   of   awardiiig    mall 
contracts  is  having  on  our  development 
and  nationwide  system  of  transportation. 
Mr  Speaker,  I  have  received  a  resolu- 
tion from  the  State  Corporation  Com- 
nUsslon  of  the  State  of  Kansas  appealing 
to   Congress  to  exercise  its  emergency 
powers  and  immediately  declare  a  mora- 
torium  on    all    train    discontinuances. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 


the  Record.  I  Include  the  commission's 
resolution: 

RisoLimoK  or  tk«  State  Corporation 
Commission  of  the  State  of  Kansas 
Whereas,  this  Commission  has  been  made 
aware  or  the  alarm  and  concern  of  the  cit- 
izens of  thU  state  by  reason  of  the  discon- 
tinuance of  many  passenger  trains  in  recent 

months;  and  ,,_»„«  ♦u« 

Whereas,  pending  applications  before  tne 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  an<l  recent 
actions  by  that  body  Indicate  t^e  possibility 
and  probability  of  a  further  reduction  In 
nassenger-traln  service;  and 

Whereas,  the  Kansas  Corporation  Conunls- 
slon  along  with  similar  bodies  of  other  states 
has  participated  in  past  hearings  for  the  pur- 
J^e  of  a^urlng  that  niunlclpalltles,  clt- 
Sens  and  communities  will  not  be  deprived 
of  passenger-train  service  which  Is  essentl^ 
to  the  general  welfare,  health,  safety  and 
progress  of  this  and  other  states,  but  without 
a  desired  degree  of  success;  and 

Whereas,  the  loss  of  revenue  to  the  rail- 
roads of  the  nation  as  a  result  of  newly 
adopted  post  office  procedures  has  among 
other  factors  resulted  in  the  stoppage  of 
some  passenger  trains  and  hajB  apparently 
contributed  to  an  unprecedented  endeavor  to 
further  curtaU  this  service:  ^    ..„.   .^„ 

NOW,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  tlie 
Kansas  Corporation  Commission  Join  Its  sis- 
ter states  in  appealing  to  the  Congress  to 
exercise  Its  emergency  powers  and  Imme- 
diately declare  a  moratorium  on  eH  train 
discontinuances  and  to  investigate  and  de- 
termine the  effect  of  such  discontinuances  on 
the  general  welfare  of  the  people,  the  safety 
of  the  naUon.  the  national  defense  of  the 
country  and  the  convenience  and  necessity  of 
the  public  as  well  as  the  preservatton  of  the 
establUhed  policy  of  the  Congress  to^eep 
and  malntoln  a  sound  and  efficient  system  of 
transportation. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  suitably  signed  be  .I'orwarded  to 
the  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  majority  ajid 
minority  leaders  of  the  House  ol  R«P/««?^- 
tlves  and  the  Senate  and  to  each  of  the  Con- 
gressional Representatives  of  the  State  or 

^"^ne  at  Topeka.  Kansas,  this  20th  day  of 
February,  1968.  by  action  of  the  State  Cor- 
poration commission  of  the  Stote  of  Kan- 
sas. _  

Dale  E.  Saftels, 

ChaiTftian. 

JUUS  V.   DOTT, 

Commissioner. 

James   O.    Greenleat, 

Commissioner. 


operate  at  a  loss,  but  railroads,  like  other 
public  utilities  have  an  obligation  to  the 
public  that  blunts  this  argvunent  for  cur- 
tailment of   passenger   service. 

There  U  a  defense  angle  to  thU  curtailment 
of  passenger  service.  If  all  passenger  service 
were  ended  and  all  passenger  cars  scrapped 
what  would  happen  If  the  country  engaged 
In  a  big  war?  Who  would  carry  all  of  the 
extra  passenger  traffic  that  would  be  gener- 
ated? The  airlines,  and  the  military  air  serv- 
ice are  better  able  to  do  so  than  during  World 
War  II,  but  the  government  and  the  public 
undoubtedly  would  have  to  return  to  the  rail- 
roads for  some  of  this  type  of  service.  It  would 
be  costly  to  reinstate  this  service  on  even 
a  temporary  basis. 

While  the  government  has  taken  mall  on 
the  passenger  trains  and  has  cut  down  the 
railroad  Income  from  this  source,  it  continues 
to  provide  subsidies,  both  direct  and  Indirect 
to  some  of  the  railroads'  competitors. 

It  spends  mllUons  of  dollars  a  year  to  keep 
the  navigable  streams  In  condition  for  the 
barge  lines,  and  both  the  federal  and  state 
governments  build  highways  to  specifications 
that  are  designed  to  handle  buses  and  trucks. 
If  only  passenger  cars  and  light  trucks  were 
to  be  accommodated  on  the  highways  the 
specifications  viouldn't  have  to  be  so  high 
and  the  cost  would  be  less. 

Possibly  the  Interstate  Commerce  CommU- 
slon  should  call  an  Immediate  halt  to  hear- 
ings on  the  elimination  of  passenger  service, 
tell  the  railroads  to  continue  passenger  serv- 
ice, and  then  work  out  a  transportation  policy 
under  which  railroad  passenger  service  could 
be  continued  In  the  national  Interest. 


I  also  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Newton  Kansan  entitled  Na- 
tional Policy  Needed"  which  discusses 
important  aspects  of  this  problem.  The 
editorial  follows: 

National  Policy  Needed 
Hearings  are  scheduled  at  Wichita  and 
Hutchinson  within  a  short  time  on  the  ap- 
Dllcatlon  of  the  Santa  Fe  railroad  to  drop 
^x  passenger  trains  that  operate  through 
Newwn.  The  railroad  already  has  pared  Its 
parsenger    service    and    this    would    cut    It 

'*''^°sLnta  Fe  says  It's  losing  money  on 
the  operation  of  these  trains.  "I^ats  Prob- 
ably  trUe.  And  it  must  be  said  that  the 
Santa  Fe  has  tried  much  harder  than  most 
railroads  in  the  country  to  continue  pas- 

'Tou  wonder  what  would  happen  If  all 
other  railroads  cut  off  all  other  Pa^sfng" 
trains  Where  would  that  leave  the  Santa 
Fe  even  If  It  wanted  to  continue  passenger 

"^CTe's'another  thing  too.  Private  buslnese 
normaUy    curtaUs   services   which    It   must 


THE  NAPCO  DEAL 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  little  by 
little  the  facts  are  coming  out  on  the 
Napco  deal,  and  eventually  I  am  sure 
we  will  be  able  to  piece  together  all  of 
the  facts  in  this  $3  million  fraud  on  the 
foreign  aid  program. 

In  time  It  should  be  possible  to  read 
the  full  story  with  the  names  of  all  those 
responsible  for  approval  of  this  deal  In 
behalf  of  Max  Rappaport,  of  Minneap- 
olis, the  late  president  of  Napco.  and 
Max  Kampelman  of  Washington,  D.C. 

Enough  is  now  known  to  show  that 
the  then  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey 
must  take  his  share  of  the  responsibility 
for  inducing  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  and  '>thers  to  partic- 
ipate in  this  unsavory  affair.  There  can 
be  no  question  but  what  they  relied,  in 
a  large  part,  on  the  Humphrey  state- 
ments as  to  the  fine  character  of  Mr. 
Rappaport  and  other  participants  and 
also  upon  the  special  "interest"  of  Mr. 
Humphrey. 

It  is  unlikely  this  Napco  deal  would 
have  been  approved  had  It  not  been  for 
the  representations  of  the  then  Senator 
Humphrey,  and  I  am  sure  he  would  have 
been  eager  to  grab  the  credit  had  it 
turned  out  to  be  a  laudable  transaction. 
By  the  same  token,  he  must  accept  his 
share  of  the  responsibility  when  it  ends 
up  as  a  $3  million  bungle  with  the  Jus- 
t'ce  Department  bringing  a  civil  action 
charging  fraud  and  deceit.  If  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey was   the   victim  of   Rappaport. 
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Kampelman.  or  others.  It  Is  time  for  him 
to  stand  up  and  denounce  them  pub- 
licly for  preying  on  the  American  tax- 
payers in  this  Napco  deal. 

The    following    article    is    from    the 
February  28.  1968.  issue  of  the  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  Daily  News: 
HuMpmsr  Otter  Wrot«  Lrrrtms  on  B«hal* 
or  Minn.  PttM  Accused  bt  U.S. 
( By  Dan  Thomasson ) 

As  a  Senator.  Vice  President  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey once  conducted  an  International  letter 
writing  campaign  on  behalf  of  a  Minneapolis 
Arm  the  Government  has  accused  of  false 
claims  and  breach  of  contract. 

In  1961  and  1962.  Mr.  Humphrey  launched 
an  aggressive  campaign  to  help  secure  a  $2.3 
mllUon  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment loan  for  NAPCO  Bevel  Gear  of  India— 
a  firm  set  up  by  NAPCO  Industries  Inc..  of 
Minneapolis. 

Last  week,  the  Justice  Department  filed  a 
multl-mlUlon-dollar  suit  against  NAPCO  In- 
dustries alleging  •deceit,  false  claims  and 
breach  of  contract"  In  connection  with  the 
loan. 

CLOSE    miZNDS 

InvoIVML  m  the  AID  deal  were  two  close 
friends  of  Mr.  Humphrey's,  the  late  Max  F. 
Rappaport,  president  of  NAPCO  Industries, 
and  Max  M  Kampelman.  a  former  Humphrey 
aide.  Mr.  Kampelman  was  a  director  of  the 
Indian  firm  and  later  became  a  dUector  of 
NAPCO  Industries. 

The  Justice  Department  contends  olTVcers 
and  agents  of  NAPCO  Industries  -Itnowlngly 
and  willfully"  engaged  In  "wrongful  acU." 
The  suit  aUeges  NAPCO  hid  from  Govern- 
ment Inspectors  the  actual  worth  of  equip- 
ment it  was  shipping  to  India,  Instead  pre- 
senting Federal  officials  with  an  appraisal 
about  twice  as  much  as  the  equipment  was 

worth.  _^^ 

The  Government  also  charges  NAPCO 
failed  to  make  repairs  on  the  equipment  It 
shipped  to  the  Indian  firm,  as  It  had  con- 
tracted to  do. 

ni.ES    RETUSED 

Mr.  Humphrey's  office  today  refused  to 
make  available  to  Scrlpps-Howard  Newspap- 
ers the  letters  written  In  behalf  of  NAPCO 
altho  the  Vice  President's  file  on  the  company 
was  opened  for  a  correspondent  of  the  Minne- 
apolis Tribune. 

The  files  showed  that  on  Sept.  21  and  2T. 
1961.  Mr.  Humphrey  wrote  Identical  letters 
to  a  number  of  Federal  officials,  including 
the  Administrator  of  AID.  Chairman  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  an  Assistant  SecreUry 
of  the  Treasury,  an  Under  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  Director  of  Development  Loan  Fund, 
all  who  had  a  voice  In  the  NAPCO  loan  de- 
cision. 

Mr.  Humphrey  wrote  each  that  he  wanted 
"to  bring  to  your  attention  my  Interest"  in 
the  loan  application  which  "will  shortly  be 
presented  to  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Fund   (DLF). 

"I  am  not  In  a  position  to  appraise  the 
economic  jusUflcaUon  of  the  project,  but  I 
am  In  a  position  to  say  that  the  American 
businessmen  who  are  participating  in  it  are 
highly  reputable  constituents  of  mine  in 
Minnesota,"  Mr.  Humphrey  wrote. 

"DISTlNCXnsHED" 

Mr.  Rappaport,  he  described  as  "one  of  the 
most  distinguished,  successful  and  respect- 
ed businessmen  in  our  state." 

"It  is  my  understanding  that  the  staff  of 
the  Fund  (DLF)  has  thoroughly  analyzed  the 
loan  and  is  expected  to  report  favorably  on 
it,"  Mr.  Humphrey  wrote.  "I  am  informed 
that  the  project  has  received  a  high  priority 
from  the  Government  of  India." 

On  Sept.  27.  1961,  Mr.  Humphrey  also  wrote 
John  Kenneth  Galbraith.  then  U.S.  Ambassa- 
dor to  India,  informing  him  that  Mr.  Rappa- 
port was  going  to  New  Delhi  and  asking  him 
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to  meet  the  businessman.  He  also  advised 
Mr  Gilbraith  that  "our  mutual  friend.  Max 
Kampelman.-  nUght  be  with  Mr.  Rappaport. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Morse  of 
Massachusetts  tat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Oerald  R.  Ford),  for  the  week  of  Feb- 
ruary 26,  on  account  of  offlclal  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDER  GRANTED 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to  Mr.  Ryan. 
for  1  hour,  on  February  29,  1968:  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Nedzi. 

Mr.  Bennett  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Illinois  in  five  instances 
and  to  include  extraneous  material. 

Mr.  Ullman  in  five  instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  material. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter  during  debate  on  S.  2419. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Wyman)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:  > 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Harrison. 

Mr.  Harsha. 

Mr.  SCHERLE. 

Mr.  Curtis  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Tatt. 

Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  Kuykendall  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  CONTE. 

Mr.  EscH. 

Mr.  LcKENS. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Montgomery)  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson. 

Mr.  ElLBERG. 

Mr.  McCarthy  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD. 

Mr.  Ottinger. 

Mr.  Hungate. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford. 

Mr.  EviNs  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Resnick  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fascell. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  MiNisH. 

Mr.  Brooks. 

Mr.  Ash  MORE. 

Mr.  DiNCELL  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Udall  in  five  instances. 


Mr.  Wolff  In  four  instances. 
Mr.  Whitener. 
Mr.  Friedel  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  TiERNAN. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  4  o'clock  and  21  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, February  29,  1968,  at  12  o'clock 
noon.  ^^^^^^^^___ 

OATH  OP  OFFICE 

The  oath  of  office  required  by  the  sixth 
article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  as  provided  by  section  2  of 
the  act  of  May  13,  1884  (23  Stat.  22 », 
to  be  administered  to  Members  and  Dele- 
gates of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  text  of  which  is  carried  in  section 
1757  of  title  XIX  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
of  the  United  States  and  being  as  fol- 
lows: _ 

"I,  A  B.  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm) 
that  I  will  support  and  defend  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  against 
all  enemies,  foreign  and  domestic;  that 
I  will  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to 
the  same:  that  I  take  this  obligation 
freely,  without  any  mental  reservation 
or  purpose  of  evasion;  and  that  I  will 
well  and  faithfully  discharge  the  duties 
of  the  office  on  which  I  am  about  to 
enter.  So  help  me  God." 
has  been  subscribed  to  in  person  and 
filed  in  duplicate  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  the  follow- 
ing Member  of  the  90th  Congress,  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  412  of  the  80th 
Congress  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  sec- 
tion 30  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States"  (U.S.C.  title  2,  sec.  25), 
approved  February  18,  1948:  Bertram  L. 
PODELL,  13th  District,  New  York. 


Febmary 


28,  im 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1569.  A  letter  from  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol,  transmitting  a  report  of  all  expendi- 
tures for  the  period  July  1,  1967.  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  1967,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
PubUc  Law  88-454;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

1570.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  consolidate  and  revise  foreign  assistance 
legislation  relating  to  reimbursable  mlUUry 
exports:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

1571.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  an  application 
for  a  loan  from  the  King  HUl  Irrigation  Dis- 
trict of  King  Hill.  Idaho,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  10  of  the  Small  Rec- 
lamaUon  Projects  Act  of  1956;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 


for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  959.  Resolu- 
^on  to  provide  additional  funds  for  the  In- 
vestigations and  studies  authorized  by  House 
Resolution  356:  with  amendment  (Kept.  No. 
11 15).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  975.  Resolu- 
tion to  provide  additional  funds  for  the  In- 
vestigations and  studies  authorized  by  House 
Resolution  356;  with  amendment  (Kept.  No. 
1116).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  1016.  Res- 
olution to  provide  further  funds  for  the 
expenses  of  the  investigations  authorized 
by  House  Resolution  34  (Rept.  No.  1117). 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
nilnistration.  House  Resolution  1018.  Resolu- 
tion to  provide  funds  for  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1118).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  1024.  Reso- 
lution providing  funds  for  the  Committee  on 
the  DUtrict  of  Columbia  (Rept.  No.  1119). 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  1026.  Reso- 
lution providing  for  the  expenses  Incurred 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  218;  with 
^endment  (Rept.  No.  1120).  Ordered  to 
be  printed.  ,  . 

Mr  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  1030.  Reso- 
lution, providing  for  expenses  Incurred  pur- 
suant to  Investigations  authorized  by  House 
Resolution  101  (Rept.  No.  1121).  Ordered 
to  be  printed. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  Hotise  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  1044.  Reso- 
lution to  provide  funds  for  the  expenses  of 
the  studies  and  Inveetlgatlons  authorized 
by  House  Resolution  19  (Rept.  No.  1122). 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  1050.  Reso- 
luUon  providing  for  further  expenses  of  con- 
ducting the  study  and  Investigation  author- 
ized by  House  ResoluUon  53  (Rept.  No.  1123) . 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  1053.  Reso- 
lution authorizing  expenses  for  conducting 
studies  and  investigations  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  209;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1124) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  1056.  Reso- 
lution to  provide  additional  funds  for  the 
expenses  of  the  investigations  authorized  by 
House  Resolution  168;  with  amendment 
(Rept.   No.   1125).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  1071.  Reso- 
lution to  provide  funds  for  the  further  ex- 
penses of  the  studies,  investigations,  and 
inquiries  authorized  by  House  Resolution 
203;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1126).  Or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  1064.  Reso- 
lution authorizing  payment  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  for  purchase  of  uniforms, 
equipment,  and  general  expenses  of  the 
Capitol  Police  (Rept.  No.  1127).  Ordered  to 
be  printed. 

Mr  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  HJl.  15114.  A  bill  to  extend  to  savings 
notes  the  provisions  of  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act  relating  to  the  redemption  of  sav- 
ings bonds  and  the  payment  of  losses  in- 
curred m  connection  with  such  redemption 
(Rept.  No.  1128).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 


Mr  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary' HR.  15147.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  to  provide 
for  the  naturalization  of  persons  who  have 
served  In  combat  areas  In  active-duty  serv- 
ice in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1129) .  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  CELLER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S  159  An  act  to  provide  for  the  temporary 
transfer  to  a  single  district  for  coordinated 
or  consolidated  pretrial  proceedings  of  civil 
actions  pending  in  different  districts  which 
involve  one  or  more  common  questions  of 
fact,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1130) . 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  GRAY:  Committee  of  Conference.  H.R. 
12603  An  act  to  supplement  the  purposes  of 
the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959  (73  Stat. 
479).  by  authorizing  agreements  and  leases 
with  respect  to  certain  properties  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  for  the  purpose  of  a 
national  visitor  center,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  NO.  1131) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
.severally  referred  as  follows- 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama: 
HR    15648.  A  bill  to  regulate  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  States  by  establUh- 
ing  quantitative  restrictions  on  the  Impor- 
tation of  hardwood  plywood;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BARING: 
HR    15649.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Subver- 
sive Activities  Control   Act   of   1950   to   au- 
thorize   the    Federal    Government    to    deny 
employment  In  defense  facilities  to  certain 
individuals,    to    protect    classified    informa- 
tion released  to  U.S.  industry,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities. 

By  Mr.  BRASCO :  

H  R  15650.  A  bill  to  clarify  and  otherwise 
amen(i  the  Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act. 
to  provide  for  cooperation  with  appropriate 
State  agencies  with  respect  to  State  poultry 
products  Inspection  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  CELLER: 
HR  15651.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  facilitate  the 
entry  of  foreign  tourists  Into  ^he  United 
SUtes.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland. 
H  R  15652  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  abolish  the  renewal  re- 
quirements for  licenses  In  the  safety  and 
snecial  radio  services,  and  for  other  purposes, 
to  the  committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 

Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 
HR  15653.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1114 
of  title  18.  united  States  Code,  so  as  to 
extend  Its  protection  to  postmasters  officers 
and  employees  of  the  field  service  of  the  Pc»t 
Office  Department;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  SIKES: 
H  R  15654.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  dispo- 
sition of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judg- 
ment m  favor  of  the  Creek  Nation  of  Indians 
in  Indian  Claims  Commission  docket  No.  ii, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr  STEIGER  of  Arizona: 
HR  15655.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  coopera- 
tive Federal-State-lndustry  program  to  assure 
that  adequate  property  Insurance  pr«3tection 
is  made  available  for  all  insurable  residential 
and  business  property  In  urban  areas;  to  pro- 
vide rehabilitation  assistance  for  property 
owners  whose  properties  do  not  meet  reason- 


able standards  of  insurability;  to  provide 
adequate  reinsurance  against  abnormally 
mgSproperty  Insurance  losses  resulting  from 
riots  and  other  civil  commotion;  and  lor 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

Bv  Mr   WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania. 

HR  15656.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23.  Unitecl 

States  code.  In  regard  to  the  obligation  of 

Federal-aid    highway   funds   apportioned   to 

the    States;    to    the    Committee    on    Public 

Works. 

Bv  Mr.  ASPINALL  (by  request)  . 
HR  15657.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  author- 
ization for  appropriation  for  co'^"""'"'! ™ 
in  the  Missouri  RlverBasln  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior;  to  th^Commlttee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.         I 
By  Mr.  BOGOS:  i 
HR  15658    A  bill  t/authorlze  a  high-level 
bridge  over  Bayou  Bafataria,  La.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

Bv  Mr.  RONAN :  .         „  .^ 

HR  15659.  A  bill  to  provide  for  ImP'Oved 
emplovee-management  relations  In  the  Fed- 
eral service,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mrs.  KELLY: 
H  J  Res.  1137.  Joint   resolution    proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of   the 
united  States  to  provide  that  the  right  to 
vote  shall  not  be  denied  on  account  of  age 
to  persons  who  are  18  years  of  age  or  older, 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida: 
HJ  Res  1138.  Joint  resolution  to  declare 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  iU  territorial  sea;   to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr  SMITH  of  Oklahoma: 
H  J  Res.  1139.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  offering  of 
prayer  In  public  buildings;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD : 
H  J  Res.  1140.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equa  rlght^  fOT 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DEVINE: 
H  Con.  Res.  664.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect   to   the   rotation   of   members   of   tiie 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  m  their 
assignments  to  serve  in  combat  zones;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
H  Con.  Res.  665.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
assist  veterans  of  the  Armed  forces  of  the 
united  States  who  have  served  In  Vietnam 
or  elsewhere  In  obUlnlng  suitable  employ- 
ment;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MILLS: 
H  Res  1076.  Resolution       providing       for 
printing  as  a  House  document  the  •'Com- 
Dilation   of    Social    Security   Laws* ;    to   the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ASHBROOK: 
H  R  15660.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  \yil- 
liam    W.    Lee;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN: 
HR  15661.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Erllnda 
C.  deLeon;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary.   „,^ 

By  Mr.  CLEVELAND:  .  „   ,^ 

H.R  15662.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Guldo 
Trucchl  and  his  wife.  Madeline  Trucchl;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FINO: 
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H  R.  ISWa.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  S»nt* 
Ardtzzone;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland: 

HR  16««4.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Fausto  Q.  Aquino.  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 
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HJt  16«66.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Angellta  A.  Topaclo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Masaacbusetta : 

H  R.  15««6.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wong 
Taang  Hel  aJta  Roberto  Chlng:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  WOLFF: 
H  R.  15667.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  NIcolo 
Olammarresl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania : 
HJi.  15668.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Calaflore:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 


SENATE— Wednesday,  February  28,  1968 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  caUed  to  order  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. ,    „ 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  DX)..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  merciful  God  whose  law  is  truth  and 
whose  statutes  stano  forever,  we  beseech 
Thee  to  grant  unto  us,  who  in  the  morn- 
ing seek  Thy  face,  the  benediction  which 
a  sense  of  Thy  presence  lends  to  each 
new  day.  Unite  our  hearts  and  minds  to 
bear  the  burdens  that  are  laid  upon  us. 

May  our  individual  lives  be  as  lighted 
windows' amid  the  encircling  gloom.  In 
this  global  contest  beyond  the  light  and 
darkness,  make  us  as  individuals  the 
kind  of  persons  which  Thou  can  use  as 
the  instruments  of  Thy  purpose  for  all 
mankind.  Thus  may  we — 
'Be  done  with  lesser  things. 
And  give  heart,  and  mind,  and  soul,  and 

strength. 
To  serve  the  King  of  Kings." 

For  Thine  Is  the  kingdom,  and  the 
power,  and  the  glory.  Amen. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It  is 
so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
reading  of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings 
of  Tuesday.  February  27,  1968.  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  today, 
it  stand  In  adjournment  imtil  12  o'clock 
meridian  tomorrow. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
THURSDAY  TO  10  A.M.  FRIDAY 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  on  to- 
morrow, it  stand  in  adjournment  until 
10  a. m.  on  Friday. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


REPORT    OF    ACnVITIES    IN     1967 
UNDER  THE  FEDERAL  DISASTER 
RELIEF      ACT— MESSAGE      FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC.  NO.  269) 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which, 
with  an  accompanying  report,  was  re- 
ferred   to    the    Committee    on    PubUc 
Works: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  to  the  Congress  the 
report  of  activities  in  1967  under  the 
Federal  Disaster  Relief  Act. 

Dxulng  1967,  eleven  "major  disasters 
were  declared  under  the  authority   of 
PL  81-875.  More  than  $25  miUion  were 
allocated  to  meet  these  disasters. 

Through  quick  and  effective  action  at 
the  Federal.  State  and  local  levels,  count- 
less lives  were  saved,  public  faculties  re- 
stored, and  property  losses  kept  to  a 
minimum. 

The  floods  in  Alaska  in  August  caused 
an  estimated  $90  miUion  in  damage. 
Quick  Federal,  State  and  local  action 
helped  complete  aU  priority  restoration 
before  the  winter  freeze  set  in. 

When  hurricane  Beulah  struck  In 
Texas  last  September,  Federal  forces  im- 
mediately joined  in  evacuation,  rescue, 
and  relief  operations.  As  a  result,  death, 
injury  and  loss  were  kept  to  a  nvmimum 
during  one  of  the  worst  storms  in  our 

history.  ^  ,„ 

In  addiUon.  four  allocations— totalling 
more  than  $13  million— were  authorized 
for  disasters  that  took  place  in  previous 
years.  The  process  of  rebuilding  after  an 
earthquake  or  a  hurricane  is  long  and 
hard,  and  our  commitment  to  the  people 
of  a  ravaged  area  must  often  extend  over 
several  years. 

A  perfect  year  for  this  program  would 
consist  of  no  expenditures— no  disasters. 
Until  that  time  comes.  I  am  confident 
that  we  will  continue  to  respond  quickly 
to  help  State  and  local  governments  al- 
leviate the  suffering  and  repair  the  dam- 
age wrought  by  natural  disasters. 
I     commend     this     report     to    your 

attention. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  Whiti  House.  February  28. 1968. 


1155)  to  amend  the  Export-Import  Bank 
Act  of  1945,  as  amended,  to  change  the 
name  of  the  Bank,  to  extend  for  5  years 
the  period  within  which  the  Bank  is  au- 
thorized to  exercise  its  functions,  to  in- 
crease the  Bank's  lending  authority  and 
its  authority  to  Issue,  against  fractional 
reserves,  export  credit  insurance  and 
guarantees,  to  restrict  the  financing  by 
the  Bank  of  certain  transactions,  and 
for  other  purposes.  ^  .^  .  .^ 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  <S.  989)  to 
provide  improved  judicial  machinery  for 
the  selection  of  Federal  juries,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  amendments,  in 
which  It  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  a  bill  (HR.  11308' 
to  amend  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act  of  1965, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  11308)  to  amend  tlie 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  tlie 
HumanlUes  Act  of  1965,  was  read  twice 
by  its  title  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION   OF   ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  statemeni.s 
in  relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNPnON  OF 
SENATOR  HATFIELD  AND  SENA- 
TOR JAVITS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  transaction  of  morn- 
ing business  today,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield]  be  recognized  lor 
15  minutes,  and  that  then  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  JAvrrs]  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is 
so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  CLARK  ON  TOMORROW 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the 
completion  of  the  transaction  of  morning 
business  on  tomorrow,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  !Mr.  Clark]  be  recognized 
for  45  minutes,  to  discuss  a  subject  of 
his  choosing. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disa- 
greeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (8. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sci- 
ences be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  is  so  ordered. 


Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  disciiss 
this  matter  with  the  minority  leader,  who 
s  present  in  the  Chamber,  but  if  there  is 
no  objection,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  Is 
so  ordered. 


expenditures  during  the  period  July  ^-J^^J- 
to  December  31.  1967.  from  nioneys  appropri^ 
ated  to  the  Architect  of  the  Capltol(vrtth  an 
accompanying  repor.);  ordered  to  He  on  the 
table  and  be  printed. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Tal- 
MADGK  in  the  chair)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the   following   letters,   which   were 
referred  as  indicated: 
PROPOSED  Extension  of  Pood  for  Peace  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
S>sed  legislation  to  extend  the  Agricultural 
TYade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  as  amended  (with  an  accompanying 
paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

PROPOSED    AMENDMENT    Ol"   THE    CONSOLIDAT» 

Fakmbes    Home    Administkation    Act    or 

1961 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Department  of 
ACTlculture.    transmitting    a   draft   of    pro- 
pped legislation  to  amend  the  Consolidated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended,  to  provide  for  loans  to  finance 
the    establishment    of    grazing    associations 
without  a  shift  In  land  use,  to  provide  a  sup- 
plemental source  of  credit  to  cooperatives 
serving  rural   people,   to  authorize   Insured 
operating  loans  to  low-Income  small  farm- 
ers to  extend  the  cut-off  date  for  completion 
of  comprehensive  water  and  sewer  plans,  and 
for    other    purposes     (with     accompanying 
papers):   to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

PROPOSED     AMENDMENT    OF    FoOD    STAMP    ACT 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1964  as  amended  (with  an  accompanying 
paper) :  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 
Proposed  Revision   of   Foreign    Assistance 

Legislation    Relating    to    Reimbursable 

MnjTABT  Exports 


A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  consolidate  and  revise  foreign  as- 
sistance legislation  relating  to  reimbursable 
military  exports  (with  an  accompanying 
paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

Report  of  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  re- 
port for  the  need  to  Improve  procedures  for 
compensating  munlclpallUes  for  relocation  ol 
facilities    necessitated    by    construction    of 
Federal   water  resources   projects,   Corps  oi 
Engineers  (Civil  Functions).  Department  oi 
the  Army  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  OperaUons. 
Proposed  Concession  Contract.  National 
Capital  Region 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law  a  proposed  concession  contract  In  the 
National  Capital  Region  (with  accompanying 
papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 
Report  of  the  Abchttect  of  the  Caktol 

A  letter  from  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of  aU 


Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

By  the  PRESIDING  OFFICER: 
A  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Provlfe"^" 
Plantations;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary : 

•H.  1014 

■Resolution  memorializing  the  CongreEs  of 

the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  cited 

as  the  -safe  Street  and  Crime  Control  Act 

of  1967"  an  known  as  S.  917  of  the  90th 

"\Vhe7eM.  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  government  to  promote  the  gener^ 
welfare  by  Improving  law  e"/f '"tJ^^Lrt 
the  administration  of  criminal  justice;  and 

"Whereas,  crime  Is  essentially  a  local  prob- 
lem that  must  be  dealt  with  by  state  and 
local  governments;  and 

•■Whereas.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  the  Safe 
streets  and  crime  contirol  act  of  1967  to  In- 
crease the  personal  safety  of  the  people  of 
the  nation  by  reducing  the  Incidence  of 
crime;  now,  therefore,  be  It 

•Resolved,  That  the  general  assembly  or 
the  state  of  Rhode  Island  respectful.y  re- 
quest the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
act  favorably  on  this  legislation;  and  be  It 

^"""R^lved,  That  duly  certified  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the 
secretary  of  state  to  the  vice  president  of  the 
united  States,  to  the  speaker  of  the  house  of 
representatives  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
eaih  of  the  senators  and  representatives  from 
Rhode  Island  in  the  congress  of  the  United 

^^In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  Affixed  the  seal  of  the  St^te  of 
Rhode  Island,  this  twenty-sixth  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, AJJ.  1968.  .     ^     __ 
"August  P.  La  France, 

"Secretary  o/  State." 
A  letter.  In  the  nature  of  a  Petition,  from 
Anghel  Ruglna,  of  Jamaica  Plain  Ma^., 
remonsuating  against  the  proposed  repeal 
of  the  gold  cover;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

A  petition  adopted  by  the  Greater  Grand- 
view  Neighborhood  Club,  area  12,  of  Omaha, 
Nebr  praving  for  a  redress  of  grievances, 
whllli  was  rif erred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 


AMENDMENTS    TO    THE    INTERNA- 
^ONAL    CONVENTION    FOR    TOE 
SAFETY  OP  LIFE   AT   SEA,   1960— 
REMOVAL  OP  INJUNCTION  OP  SE- 
CRECY 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  In  executive  session,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  ^^nctlori  of  se- 
crecy removed  from  Executive  C.  90th 
Congress,   second   session,   six    amend- 
ments to  the  International  Convention 
for  the  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea,  1960.  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senate  today  by  the  Pre^- 
dent  of   the  United   States;    thatthe 
amendments,  together  with  the  Presi- 
dent's message,  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  In  order  to 
be  printed;  and  that  the  President  s  mes- 
sage be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

The  message  from  the  President  is  as 
follows: 


REPORTS  OF  COMMnTEES 
The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 


My  Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  without  amendment: 

H  R  12555.  To  amend  titte  38  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  liberalize  the  provisions  relat- 
ing to  payment  of  pension,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  1009). 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior   and   Insular   Affairs,    with   amend- 

"^  3^2912  A  bill  to  authorize  approprlaUons 
for  the  saline  water  conversion  program,  to 
expand  the  program,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  1010).  ^         ...^ 

By  Mr  McGOVERN,  from  the  Committee 
on    Interior    and    Insular    Affairs,    without 

amendment:  <-,„ko 

WR  2901  An  act  to  designate  the  Oahe 
R«e1^lor  on  the  Missouri  River  In  the  States 
Sl^Sh  Sakota  and  South  Dakota  as  Lake 
Oahe  (Rept.  No.  1011). 


To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  six  amendments  to 
the  International  Convention  /or  the 
Safety  of  Life  at  Sea,  1960,  to  which  I  am 
requesting  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate  to  acceptance.  These  amend- 
ments are  intended  to  improve  the 
standards  of  ship  safety  required  by  the 
Convention.  . 

These  amendments  were  adopted  by 
the  Assembly  of  the  intergovernmental 
Maritime  Consultative  Organizatitjn 
(IMCO)  at  its  fifth  regular  session  in 
London  on  October  17-26.  1967. 

The  third  and  fourth  amendments  re- 
late to  fire  safety.  They  provide  new 
standards  for  construction  of  future  pas- 
senger ships,  based  on  the  maxlmurn  use 
of  Incombustible  materials.  They  set  Im- 
proved standards  for  fire  control  plans 
and  emergency  procedures  in  both  pas- 
senger and  cargo  ships. 

These  amendments  complete  the  lire 
safety  work  undertaken  by  IMCO  in 
1966  at  the  initiative  of  the  Unitea 
States,  following  the  Yarmouth  Castle 
fire  Together  with  amendments  relating 
to  existing  ships  which  the  United  States 
accepted  last  year,  they  will  provide  sat- 
isfactory fire  safety  standards  for  pas- 
senger ships  on  a  worldwide  basis. 

The  remaining  two  amendments  re- 
late to  tanker  and  cargo  vessel  Ufeboats 
and  liferafts  and  to  radiotelephone  in- 
stallations. They  were  proposed  by  other 
countries  but  supported  by  the  United 
States,  and,  like  the  other  amendments, 
improve  the  overall  safety  standards  pro- 
vided by  the  Convention. 

For  the  information  of  the  Senate,  l 
am  also  transmitting  the  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  with  respect  to  the 

amendments.  „^«>„/i 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  give  the  amend- 
ments early  and  favorable  consideration. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  February  28.  1968. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session,  .     ,  „ 

The  following  favorable  report  ol  a 
nomination  was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance: 
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Joseph  M    Bowman.  Jr..  of  Georgia,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  In- 
troduced read  the  first  time.  and.  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

Bv  Mr  LONO  of  Louisiana: 
S  3049.  A  bin  to  grant  taxpayers  an  op- 
tional procedure  for  the  dUpoeltlon  of  small 
cuTm.  m  the  Tax  Court,  and  to  ^crease  the 
compensation  of  Tax  Court  commissioners, 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Long  °*  Lo"^'»"» 
wh^The  introduced  the  above  bill,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading  > 
^^  By  Mr  ERVIN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Jordan  of  North  Carolina) : 
S  3050.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Mt*bllsh- 
ment  of  the  Carl  Sandburg  Home  Na«onal 
HUtorlc  Site  in  the  State  of  North  Caro  Ina^ 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interlar  and  Insular  Affairs. 

<8ee  the-remarks  of  Mr  EaviN  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr  HOLLAND:  ^    t^  .^ 

S  3051  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  David 
Alfredo  Orta-Menendez;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  ,  .        .. 

By  Mr  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts 
(for  himself.  Mr.  H.*«t,  Mr.  Mondale. 
Mr  Case.  Mr.  Ya«bo«ouok.  Mr  Nel- 
son,    and    Mr.    Kbnnkdt     of    New 

3  3062  A  bin  to  amend  the  Military  Se- 
lective Service  Act  of  1967  to  provide  for  a 
fair  and  random  system  of  selecting  per- 
sons for  induction  into  mlllUry  se^'ce  to 
provide  for  the  equal  application  of  defer 
ment  policies,  to  authorize  an  investigation 
of  the  feasibility  of  estabUshlng  a  volunteer 
army,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Kcnnebt  of  Mas- 
M»chusetta  when  he  introduced  the  above 
bin.  which  appear  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 

By  Mr.  BOOOS: 
S.  3063.    A   bin    for   the   relief   of    1 « »   ««2; 
Jack  Owens.  US.  Army:   to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  NEUSON: 
3. 3054.   A   bin   for    the   relief   of   Man   Ok 
Kim  and  Mrs.  Ok  Kyung  Bhee  Kim:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TTDINOS: 
S  3085.  A  bin  to  provide  for  improvements 
in  the  administration  of  the  courts  of  the 
united  States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  ».„»,. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Trowcs  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MORTON: 
SJ  Res  148.  Joint  resolution  establishing 
the  Federal  Committee  on  Nuclear  Develop- 
ment:   to  the  Joint  Committee  on   Atomic 

^°,*s!I'the  remarks  of  Mr.  MoaxoN  *»»*«  he 
IniSuced  the  above  Joint  resolut  on.  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

«*  ?ft49_INTRODUCnON  OP  BILL 
RE?!v?INO  TO  SMALL  CLAIMS  IN 
THE  TAX  COURT 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  introduce,  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  relating  to  optional  Procedures  for 
the  disposition  of  small  claims  in  the  Tax 
Court  of  the  United  States.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bUl  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
the  last  generation  has  seen  a /r^"^"; 

dous  increase  in  the  "»«"»'«':  o^^Pf.^"! 
who  have  become  taxpayers.  Admin  stra- 
tion  of  any  law  that  affects  immediately 
so  many  tens  of  millions  of  persons  in- 
eviSbly  generates  a  s^bt^"^'*]  ""^; 
ber  of  disputes  and.  inevitably,  some  of 
these  disputes  are  not  satisfactorily  re- 
solved v^ithin  the  administrative  process 
Nevertheless,    resort    to    the    courte    is 
usually  expensive  and  slow.  This  detere 
some  who  have  meritorious  claims.  It 
also  creates  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of 
those  who  want  their  "day  in  court,    ad- 
versely affecting  the  taxpayer  morale  «) 
necessary  to  our  self -assessment  Ux  sys- 
tem   The  bill  I  am  now  Introducing  is 
intended  to  assure  that  taxpayers  with 
relatively  small  amounts  in  dispute  have 
reasonable  access  to  the  Tax  Court  w1  h- 
out  impairing  the  ability  of  that  court 
to  deal  with  the  cases  coming  before  it. 

This  bill  permits  taxpayers  to  "^  a 
relatively  informal  procedure  in  the  Tax 
Court  in  cases  involving  deficienc  es  of 
not  more  than  $1,000  a  year.  While  use 
of  this  system  would  be  optional  with 
the  taxpayer,  it  would  be  mandatory  in- 
sofar as  the  Government  is  c(Dncerned 
unless  the  Tax  Court-presumably  upon 
the  request  of  the  Government-dec  ded 
before  the  hearing  that  the  case  involved 
an    important   tax    policy    issue   whidi 
should  be  heard  under  norrnal  Proced- 
ures Where  the  new  system  is  used,  me 
cases  would  be  handled  by  either  com- 
missioners or  judges  of  the  Tax  Court  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Tax  Court  and  only 
brief  summary   reports  would  be  ren- 
dered It  is  hoped  that  in  most  cases  the 
reports  would  be  oral  and  in  no  event 
would  they  constitute  precedents  for  oth- 
er cases.  The  decisions  in  thoee  cases 
would  be  final  with  no  appeal  available. 
The    proceedings    would    be    conducted 
in    accordance    with    simplified    proce- 
dures and  rules  of  evidence  established 
by    the   Tax    Court    itself.    Tax    Court 
commissioners  would  be  authorized  to 
hear    those    cases    and    render    reports 
and  they  would  be  paid  the  same  sal- 
aries as  commissioners  of  the  Court  oi 
Claims— presently    $29,000   a   year.   Fi- 
naUy    any   people   recognized  to  prac- 
tice before  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice   would    be    permitted    to    represent 
taxpayers  before  the  Tax  Court  in  cases 
conducted  under  the  new  procedure. 

This  bUl  owes  much  to  a.  18.  a  prede- 
cessor bill  introduced  by  Senators  Mao- 
NUSON,  EDWARD  LoNC.  and  others.  This 
bill  has  essentially  the  same  objectives 
as  S.  18  and  in  many  respects  has  been 
patterned  after  it.  As  has  been  said  with 
reference  to  S.  18.  the  average  deficiency 
is  below  $700  and  the  average  taxpayer 
frequently  finds  that  the  cost  of  hiring 
a  lawyer  would  consume  most  of  any- 
thing he  might  save  by   winning   the 
rase  The  bill  I  am  introducing,  like  the 
earUer  bill,  has  the  same  objective  ol 
providing    an    inexpensive,   simple   way 
in  which  taxpayers  with  small  deficien- 
cies can  obum  an  independent,  judicial 
decision  as  to  the  correctness  of  their 
case  To  the  extent  this  biU  differs  from 
S.  18.  it  does  so  largely  In  an  attempt  to 


leave  more  fiexibillty  with  the  Tax  Court 
In  working  out  the  most  practicable  rules 
or  procedures  to  be  foUowv^d  by  the  Small 
Claims  Division. 

This  bill  is  intended,  as  I  said,  to  pro- 
vide reasonable,  practical,  and  optonal 
access  to  an  impartial  tribunal  for  tax- 
payers  with   relatively   small  cases.  It 
gives  the  Tax  Court  sufficient  flexibility 
to  handle  those  cases  In  the  manner  that 
experience  suggests  to  be  rno.st  appro- 
pr£e.  In  providing  that  there  will  be 
no  appeal  and  that  those  cases  will  not 
constitute  precedents  for  future  cases. 
uSrmlts  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
greats- latitude  in  defending  the  cases 
^"presiding  OFFICER.    The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred^ and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  'S.  3049)  to  grant  taxpayers 
an  optional  procedure  ^^^  the  disposi- 
tion of  small  claims  In  the  Tax  Court^ 
and  to  increase  the  compensation  of  Tax 
Court  commissioners,  introduced  b>  Mi. 
Long  of  Louisiana,  was  received,  lead 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  t«  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  and  ordertd  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows. 

S.  3049 
Be   it   enacted   by   the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives' of  tHe  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
SEcnoN  1.    TAX    Di-rYT^  IKvoLvmo    Less 

THAN    •1.000. 

(a)   section  7459  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Co^e  Of   1954   (relating  to  reports  and  dec 
.ir>r>«  of  the  Tax  Covirt)  Is  amended  by  redes 
gnTt^  slSon  (g)  "subsection  (h)  and 
by  inserting  after  subsection  (f)  the  follow- 

"*.?(  ^rO^*-"p°oVIStONS  BE.AXXNO  TO  C^^ 

TAIN  CAsS^-In  the  case  of  any  Petition  filed 
wTth  the  Tax  court  for  a  redetermination  of 
Ideflclency  where  neither  the  amount  o  the 
deficiency  placed  In  dispute  by  the  petition 
for  any  one  taxable  year  as  to  which  a  deft 
clency  was  determined  by  the  notice  upon 
wLS  trpetition  IS  based,  nor  fe  amount 
of   any   claimed   overpayment   for  any  sucn 
?Ix^l'e  year,  exceeds  »1.000.  at  the  opuon 
^t   th>   tjunaver   concurred   In   by   tne    lax 
CotS  or'TKon  thereof  before  the  he^- 
IrSVf  the  case,  a  brief  summary  report  shall 
hTmarte  bv  anv  Judge  or  commissioner  of  tne 
^ax^^t't^  Uom'the  chief  l-^^e  has^^ 
signed   authority  to  make  reports  In  such 
cMes   A  decision  entered  In  accordance  with 
sS^  a  report  shall  be  the  decision  of  the  Tax 
court  b^rshall  not  be  reviewed  In  any  other 
court  and  shall  not  be  treated  as  a  Precedent 
for   any   other   case.    In   any   proceeding  to 
l^^c^hls\ubsecUon  appll^^notw^^^^^^^^ 

SSlnlng'^'^a  deficiency  -  ^'"-^"Xri 
overoavment  In  excess  of  the  Jurisoicuou." 
amoSnrs'et'  forth  In  this  -^-^'^^..^^^^ 
notwlthstanndlng  the  provUlons  of  section 
7453  the  proceedings  shall  be  conducted  in 
accordance  with  such  rules  _of  evidence  as 
the  Tax  court  may  Pre«:rlbe  .„    to 

(b)  section  7452  of  such  code  're^«»nKJ" 
representation  of  parties)  »»  a'^^J^^^^^J. *!!?„ 
mg  at  the  end  thereof  the  following^  m 
tJie  case  of  any  proceeding  pursuant  to  sec 
SJ,n'?f59Tg)  ('elating  to  cerUln  smaU^^^ 
claUns)  the  taxpayer  may  also  be  represenie 
by  any  person  recognized  to  practice  before 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 


S.C     2     APPOINTMENT    AND    COMPENSATION    OF 
TAX    COtJRT    COMMISSIONERS. 

subsection  (c)   of  section  7456  of  the  In- 

ter'nalTevenue  Code  of  J^^  <«^»^'^Crea" 
court  commissioners)    is  amended  to  re 

as  foUows: 


•(c)  Commissioners.— The  chief  Judge 
may  from  time  to  time  (1)  appoint  a  com- 
"lilonerand  (2)  by  written  order  designate 
an  attorney  from  the  legal  sUtl  of  the  Tax 
court  to  act  as  a  commissioner  In  a  particular 
case  The  commissioner  so  appointed  or  des- 
ignated shall  proceed  under  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  may  be  promulgated  by  the 
Tax  Court.  The  commissioner  shall  receive 
the  same  compensation  and  travel  and  sub- 
sistence allowances  now  or  hereafter  pro- 
vided by  law  for  commissioners  of  the  United 
States  Court  of  Claims." 
Sec.  3.  ErrEcrrvE  Datb. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
become  effective  6  months  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


S      3050— INTRODUCTION     OF     BILL 
RELATING   TO   THE   CARL   SAND- 
BURG    HOME:      PART     OF     OUR 
NATIONAL  HERITAGE 
Mr  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  introduce 
for  myself  and  my  colleague.  Senator 
B  EVERETT  Jordan,  a  bill  to  make  "Con- 
nemara."  the  home  of  Carl  Sandburg  in 
Flat  Rock.  N.C..  into  "The  Carl  Sand- 
burg Farm  NationaJ  Historic  Site.    My 
distinguished  colleague   In   the   Hoiise, 
Congressman  Roy  A.  Taylor,  of  the  11th 
Congressional    District,    introduced    a 
companion  bill,  H.R.  13099.  on  Septem- 
ber 25,  1967.  As  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Parks  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee. 
Congressman  Taylor  has  expressed  hope 
that  hearing  on  his  bill  can  be  sched- 
uled within  a  month  or  two. 

The  bin  proposed  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  be  authorized  to  pur- 
chase the  241-acre  estate  where  Carl 
Sandburg  lived  and  worked  during  the 
last  20  years  of  his  life.  The  cost  of  the 
241-acre  estate,  including  the  135-year- 
old  Sandburg  dwelling  and  35  additional 
acres  needed  for  the  development,  will 
be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $200,000.  In- 
creasing land  prices  and  the  eagerness  of 
land  developers  to  acquire  this  estate 
make  it  imperative  that  immediate  ac- 
tion be  taken  on  the  bill.  Mrs.  Sandburg 
is  also  very  eager  to  have  this  bUl  passed 
and  has  volimteered  to  donate  most  of 
her  husband's  personal  and  literary  ef- 
fects to  the  Nation. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Mr.  Udall. 
Representative  Taylor,  and  Mrs.  Sand- 
burg are  to  be  commended  on  their  ef- 
forts to  secure  this  land  and  dwelling  as 
a  national  historic  site.  Carl  Sandburg's 
home  in  North  Carolina  is  as  much  a 
part  of  his  life  and  works  as  Carl  Sand- 
burg is  a  part  of  the  special  heritage 
that  makes  America  great.  Here,  in  1945. 
Carl  Sandburg  brought  his  family  to  be- 
gin the  last  chapter  of  his  rich  and  pro- 
ductive career.  The  house  was  built  in 
1839  by  C.  G.  Memminger.  who  served  as 
chairman     of     the     committee     which 
drafted   the   Constitution   of   the  Con- 
federate States  and  became  the  first  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  under  Jefferson 
Davis.  During  the  latter  stages  of  the 
Civil  War.  Memminger  urged  Davis  to 
move  the  Confederate  capital  to  Flat 
Rock  in  the  belief  that  it  could  be  more 
easily  defended  than  Richmond.* 

From  its  first  to  its  last  occupant,  all 
who  chose  to  live  there  have  shared  a 
love  of  the  countryside,  the  sparkling  air. 
the  mild  climate,  and  the  view  of  the 


distant  Blue  Ridge.  The  land  varies  from 
rich  pastureland  to  rugged  foothUls  cov- 
ered with  pines  and  oaks.  Sandburg 
often  hiked  the  trails  alone  or  with 
friends  and  famUy;  here  he  found  the 
solitude  and  beauty  that  strengthened 
him  as  a  writer  and  poet. 

The  house  itself  is  characterized  by 
simplicity,  but  with  its  furnishings, 
memorabilia  and  books,  the  house  is  as 
redolent  of  Carl  Sandburg  as  Hyde  Park 
is  of  F  D.  R.  In  the  upstairs  workroom 
there  remains  a  battered  orange  crate 
behind  the  woodburning  stove,  with  re- 
search materials  scattered  about  as  he 
left  them  and  a  typewriter  on  the  orange 
crate.  Sitting  at  this  typewriter.  Cari 
Sandburg  once  wrote  of  his  youth- 


Now  I  would  take  to  the  Road,  see  rivers 
and  mountains,  everyday  meeting  strangers 
to  whom  I  was  one  more  young  stranger. 


On  February  11.  1959,  Cari  Sandburg 
stood  before  a  joint  session  of  Congress 
and  delivered  an  address  to  commemo- 
rate the  150th  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  President  Abraham  Lincoln.  Many 
Americans    associate     Sandburg    with 
Abraham  Lincoln,  and  the  association  is 
a  just  one.  His  six-volume  biography  of 
Lincoln  is  evidence  of  the  sublune  and 
essential  work  of  a  poet  who  gave  his- 
tory  and  dreams   to   the  people.  This 
biography  alone  would  have  consumed 
the  entire  life  of  many  creative  men, 
but  It  was  only  one  aspect  of  his  tremen- 
dous power  that  carved  poetry,  biog- 
raphy, and  history  into  concepts  that 
speak  America.  His  greatness  and  his 
art  were  inseparable  from  the  greatness 
of  America.  He  once  explained  his  Uie  s 
work  in  these  words: 

I  eive  my  tribute  to  the  dreamers  and 
seekers  who  have  fonowed  the  "blood-scar- 
let thread  of  America's  destiny." 

Sandburg  put  this  same  idea  into  one 
of  the  last  poems  he  wrote.  I  shall  quote 
that  poem  called  "Ever  a  Seeker" : 

The  fingers  turn  the  pages. 
The  pages  unfold  as  a  scron. 
There  was  the  time  there  was  no  America. 
Then  came  on  the  scroll  an  early  America, 
a  land  of  beginnings,  an  American  be- 
ing born. 
Then    came    a    later    America,    seeker    and 
finder,  yet  ever  more  seeker  and  finder, 
ever  seeking  Its  way  amid  storm  and 
dream. 
The  homes  of  Thomas  Edison  in  New 
Jersey.  Theodore  Roosevelt  in  Sagamore 
Hill    and  Franklin  Roosevelt   in  Hyde 
Park  are  all  preserved  as  monuments  to 
Inspire  and  refresh  in  the  minds  of  Amer- 
icans that  a  single  man  is  capable  of 
creating  in  his  own  life  the  enduring 
quaUtles  that  made  real  a  dream  which 
became  America.  I  speak  for  myself  and 
Senator  Jordan  when  I  say  how  impor- 
tant it  is  that  we  preserve  this  monu- 
ment to  Cari  Sandburg,  for  it  is  doing 
very  little  for  one  man  who  preserved  so 
much  for  America.  Mr.  President,  I  warit 
to  remind  you  of  the  final  tribute  Presi- 
dent Johnson  paid  to  Cari  Sandburg  on 
his  death.  July  22,  1967: 

He  was  more  than  the  voice  of  America 
more  than  the  poet  of  its  strength  and 
genius.  He  was  America. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
to  acquire  the  North  Carolina  honae  and 
farm  of  Carl  Sandburg  and  make  it  into 


a  national  historic  site,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bUl 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3050)  to  authorize  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Cari  Sandburg  Home 
National  Historic  Site  in  the  State  of 
North  Carolina,  and  for  other  purposes 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Ervin  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Jordan  of  North  Carolina) .  was  re- 
ceived read  twice  by  Its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3050 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  authorized  to 
acquire,  by  donation  or  purchase  with  do- 
nated or  appropriated  funds,  all  or  any  part 
of  the  property  and  Improvements  thereon 
at  Flat  Rock,  North  Carolina,  where  Carl 
Sandburg  lived  and  worked  during  the  last 
twenty  years  of  his  life,  comprising  approxi- 
mately two  hundred  and  sixty-eight  acres, 
together  with  such  adjacent  or  related  prop- 
erty as  the  Secretary  may  deem  necessary 
for  establishment  of  the  Carl  Sandburg  Home 
National  Historic  Site. 

Sec  2  The  national  historic  site  esUb- 
lished  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  admin- 
istered by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
August  25.  1916  (39  Stat.  535).  as  amended 
and  supplemented  (16  U  S.C  1  et  ^eq^)  •. ^nd 
the  Act  of  August  21,  1935  (49  Stat.  666;  16 
U.S.C.  461-467). 

Sec  3  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr  Grif- 
fin] I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at 
its  next  printing,  the  name  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
ScoTT]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
bill  S  3019,  to  amend  section  6(h)  of 
the' Military  Selective  Service  Act  of  1967 
to  clarify  the  deferment  status  of  per- 
sons pursuing  full-time  courses  of  tram- 
ing  at  junior  or  commimity  colleges. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  ^  ^  ,, 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pear- 
son]. I  ask  also  unanimous  consent  that, 
at  its  next  printing,  the  names  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  BoggsI  and 
the     Senator     from     Nebraska      [Mr. 
Hruska]  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the 
bill  (S  2970)  to  establish  an  independent 
Office  of  Government  Procedure  t(3  as- 
sist the  Congress  in  its  oversight  of  the 
execution  of  statutes  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress   the  evaluation  of  procedures  of 
executive  and  independent  agencies  of 
the  Government,  and  the  adoption  of  im- 
proved means  to  carry  into  effect  the 
policies  of  the  Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent,' on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  MondaleI.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  its  next  pnnttog. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
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(Mr.  HartI.  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Mossl.  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Harris],  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Morse  1.  and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr  iHOUYEl  be  added  as  cosponsors  of 
the  bUl  'S.  2973)  to  provide  for  the 
orderly  marketing  of  agricultural  com- 
modities by  the  producers  thereof  and 

for  other  purposes.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered.  ^  ,,    # 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  ol 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Mag- 
NUSONl.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at 
Its  next  printing,  the  names  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  (Mr.  AllottI  and  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen)  be 
added  as  cosponsors  of  my  bill  <S.  2951) , 
to  determine  the  policy  of  the  Congress 
with  respect  to  the  authority  of  the  sev- 
eral SUtes  to  control  and  regulate  fish 
and  wildlife  within  their  territorial 
boundaries,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BTRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  McCarthy  1.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Han- 
sen 1  be  added  to  the  list  of  cosponsors 
of  S.  2217,  the  bill  regarding  imports  of 
honey,  and  that  his  name  be  listed 
among  the  sponsors  at  the  next  printing 
of  the  bin.  ^     ^ 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Williams  1  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  junior  Senator  from 
Mame  [Mr.  MuskiiI  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  117, 
to  provide  for  a  White  House  Conference 
on  Aging;  and  that  his  name  be  added 
on    the    joint    resolution    at    the   next 

printing.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
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Corridor,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia  (for  Mr.  Pastore) 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) __^^^_^^ 

RELATING  TO  THE  EXTENSION  OP 
THE  GROUND  WAR  IN  VIETNAM 
Mr  HATFIELD  submitted  a  concur- 
rent resolution  <S.  Con.  Res.  63)  relat- 
ing to  the  extension  of  the  ground  war 
in  Vietnam,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
HAxriELD,  which  appears  under  a  sepa- 
rate heading.) 


8.  CON.  Res.  63 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  the  bust 
of  Constantino  Brumldl  procured  by  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Library  pursuant  to 
S.  Con.  Res.  70,  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  sec- 
ond session,  to  be  placed  In  the  corridor, 
known  as  the  Brumldl  Corridor,  on  the  first 
noor  of  the  Senate  wing  of  the  Capitol,  l.s 
hereby  authorized  to  be  placed  temporarily 
In  the  rotunda  of  the  Capital;  and  that 
ceremonies  are  authorized  to  be  held  In  the 
rotunda  on  said  occasion;  and  that  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  Is  hereby  authorized 
to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  to  cany 
out  the  purposes  of  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTIONS 

TO  PRINT  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
THE  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  UN- 
VEXLING  OF  THE  BUST  OF  CON- 
STANTINO BRUMIDI 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  (for  Mr. 
Pastore  >  submitted  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion (S.  Con.  Res.  61)  to  print  as  a  Sen- 
ate document  the  proceedings  of  the  un- 
veiling of  the  bust  of  Constantino  Bru- 
mldl. which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia  ( for  Mr.  Pastore) 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 


TO  PLACE  THE  BUST  OP  CONSTAN- 
TINO BRUMIDI  IN  THE  CORRIDOR 
OF  THE  CAPITOL  KNOWN  AS  THE 
BRUMIDI  CORRIDOR 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  (for  Mr. 
Pastore)  submitted  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion (S.  Con.  Res.  62)  to  place  the  bust 
of  Constantino  Brumldl  in  the  corridor 
of  the  Capitol  known  as  the  Brumldl 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TIONS 61  AND  62— CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTIONS  RELATING  TO  BRU- 
MIDI BUST 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  we  all  know,  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pastore!   is  unavoidably  absent  due  to 
Illness.  I  have  been  asked  by  Senator 
Pastore  to  submit  for  him  two  concur- 
rent resolutions.  One  concurrent  resolu- 
tion would  provide  for  the  printing  as  a 
Senate  document  of  the  program  and 
proceedings  In  Congress,  together  with 
such  other  matter  as  the  joint  committee 
may  deem  pertinent  thereto,  at  the  un- 
veiling In  the  rotunda  of  the  bust  of 
Constantino    Brumldl:    and    the    other 
concurrent     resolution     would     provide 
that  the  bust  of  Constantino  Brumldl 
procured  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Library  pursuant  to  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  70  of  the  89th  Congress,  sec- 
ond session,  be  placed  In  the  corridor 
known  as  the  Brumldl  Corridor  on  the 
first  floor  of  the  Senate  wing  of  the 
Capitol. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
submit  on.  Senator  Pastore's  behalf, 
these  two  concurrent  resolutions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  concurrent  resolutions  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 
The  concurrent  resolutions,  submitted 
by  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia  (for  Mr. 
Pastore)  ,  were  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee  on   Rules   and   Administration,   as 

follows: 

S.  Con.  Rn.  61 

Reaolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  as  a  Senate  document,  with  Illustra- 
tions and  bound  In  such  style  as  may  be  di- 
rected by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing, 
the  program  and  proceedings  In  Congress  at 
the  unveiling  In  the  rotunda,  together  with 
such  other  matter  as  the  Joint  committee 
may  deem  perUnent  thereto,  of  the  bust 
of  Constantino  Brumldl;  and  that  there  be 
printed  thirteen  thousand  five  hundred  and 
fifty  additional  copies  of  which  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  seventy-five  copies 
shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Senate,  and  ten 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy-fVve 
copies  for  the  use  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

SBC.  2.  The  Joint  Committee  on  Print- 
ing is  hereby  authorized  to  have  the  copy 
prepared  for  the  Public  Printer  and  shall 
provide  suitable  in\istr*Uon«  to  be  bound 
with  these  proceedings. 


PENALTIES  FOR  CERTAIN  ACTS  OP 
VIOLENCE  OR  INTIMIDATION- 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMiaiTS    N08.    S49    TH«OO0H    SSI 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit three  amendments,  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  me  to  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  MondaleI,  amendment  No.  524  to 
the  blU  (H.R.  2516)  to  prescribe  penal- 
ties for  certain  acts  of  violence  or  Intimi- 
dation, and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask 
that  they  be  printed  and  lie  on  the  table. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  my 
first  amendment  would  require  that  any 
charge  filed  by  a  private  party  with  the 
Secretary  be  under  oath.  It  also  would 
require  the  Secretary  to  provide  a  copy 
of  the  charge  to  the  potential  respond- 
ent. Both  of  these  procedures  were  used 
in  title  7  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act. 

My  second  amendment  revises  that 
portion  of  the  Mondale  amendment 
which  authorized  a  private  party  to  bring 
a  civil  action  In  court  under  certain 
circumstances. 

The  third— which.  In  my  opinion,  is 
the  most  Importantr-in  effect,  provides 
that  a  State  which  has  comparable  laws 
shall  have  original  jurisdiction.  It  would 
set  aside  a  time  within  which  the  State 
could  work  out  whatever  complaint  may 
be  Involved.  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
that  my  amendment  takes  the  same  ap- 
proach regarding  deferment  to  State 
jurisdiction  as  did  the  weU-known  com- 
promise of  the  1964  act. 

I  prc«x)se  this  provision  because  Colo- 
rado has  a  very  strong  fair  housing  law. 
The  Colorado  law  has  proved  workable. 
The  board  of  realtors  is  In  favor  of  it,  as 
weU  as  the  people  in  our  State.  I  would 
strongly  object  to  having  the  initiative 
which  has  been  undertaken  by  Colorado 
stamped  out  and  finding  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  preempted  the 
field  and  placed  open  housing  solely  in 
the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  Housmg 
and  Urban  Development. 

It  seems  to  me  these  three  amend- 
ments are  very  important.  The  degree  to 
which  they  will  be  considered  depends 
on  what  comes  out  of  the  compromiM 
package  of  civU  rights  legislation  which 
is  now  being  devel(M)ed.  I  have  endeav- 
ored to  have  the  substance  of  them  con- 
sidered, and  it  is  my  understanding— 
certainly  It  Is  my  hope — that  the  author- 
ity of  the  States  which  have  these  laws 
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uill  be  preserved  In  the  ccmpromise  to 
be  introduced  some  time  later  today. 

AMENDMENT    NO.     S54 

Mr  DIRKSEN  proposed  an  amend- 
m-nt!  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  t» 
Hou.se  bill  2516.  supra,  which  was  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

FLIMINATIONS  OP  R^ERVE  RE- 
QUIREMENTS FOR  FEDERAL  RE- 
SERVE NOTES— AMENDMENT 

amendment    no.    552 

Mr  Javits  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to  the 
bill  (S  2857)  to  eliminate  the  reserve  re- 
quirements for  Federal  Reserve  notes 
Jnd  for  U.S.  notes  and  Treasury  notes 
of  1890.  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 
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answers  to  such  questions  as  the  foUo^^ 
ing  which  are  being  used  in  tests  for  tne 
1970  census: 
The    number    of    walk-In    closets    m    the 

°Have  you  married  more  than  once? 
What  Is  your  rent? 
What  number  of  weeks  did  you  work  in 

*^Xafw^  JoTr'wage  and  salary  last  year? 
What  is  the  value  of  your  property? 
Did  you  work  at  any  time  last  week? 
Do  you  share  a  shower? 
How  do  you  enter  your  home? 


AMENDMENT  TO  H.R.  7659  TO  l^jHT 
CATEGORIES  OF  INFORMATION 
REQUIRED  UNDER  PENM.TY  OP 
TAW  IN  CONDUCT  OF  MID- 
BeCADE  census  and  any  OTHER 
CENSUS 

amendment    no.    553 

Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  an  amendment  Intended  to  be 
pCosed  by  me  to  HJEl,  '?659  jWch 
would  limit  the  categories  of  Informa- 
tion required  under  penalty  of  law  in  the 
conduct  of  the  mid-decade  census  or 
any  census  conducted  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  ask  for  its  appropriate  refer- 

^"rask  unanimous  consent  the  reading 
of  this  amendment  at  this  time  be  dls- 

"^^The^PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
oblectlon.  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  would  restrict  the  informa- 
tion gathered  in  the  census  under 
penalty  of  law  to  seven  mam  categories. 
These  Include  name  and  address,  rela- 
tionship to  head  of  household,  fx.  oajf 
of  birth,  race  or  color,  marital  status, 
and  visitors  in  the  home  at  the  time  of 
the  census.  ,,  ,    .     .„ 

Legislation  to  secure  essential  facts 
on  our  population  every  5  years  may 
serve  useful  purposes  but  unrestricted 
authority  by  the  Census  Bureau  to  ask 
any  questions  they  wish  on  an  Inter- 
censal  questionnaire,  under  Pena}^*^! 
a  SlOO  fine  or  60  days  In  jaU,  or  both,  for 
failure  to  answer  all  Items,  is  not  In  tne 
best    Interests    of    our    people    or    our 

Government.  i.„^„v,o/i 

The  right  of  privacy  is  a  cherished 
liberty  given  protection  in  our  BiU  oi 
Rights.  If  the  questions  to  be  asked  m 
the  proposed  mid-decade  census  are  in 
any  way  similar  to  those  planned  for 
the  1970  census,  then  we  would  be  par- 
ticipating in  the  further  destruction  of 
these  rights  pro\1ded  by  our  forefathers^ 
The  privacy  of  the  individual  is  being 
trampled  by  the  rapidly  increasing  num- 
ber of  prying  questions  asked  by   the 
Census  Bureau  and  each  week  I  receive 
niaU  from  citizens  who  rightfully  object 
to  these  intrusions. 

The  extent  of  the  questions  to  be  asked 
of  our  citizens  has  reached  a  ridiculous 
point.  The  Census  Bureau  should  not 
have  the  power  to  require  of  our  citizens 


The  list  of  questions  goes  on  and  on, 
and  while  the  answers  may  Provide  use- 
ful information  for  industry,  educatxona 
iiistitutions.   social   agencies,   and  local 
governments,  the   question  is   properly 
asked  as  to  why  should  we  require  an- 
swers of  our  citizens  to  these  type  ques- 
?S  under  penalty  of  law?  Further  is 
not  the  Census  Bureau  moving  into  the 
field  of  market  research  which  should 
correctly  be  left  in  the  hands  of  private 
firms  which  seem  to  be  obtaining  neces- 
sary information  without  the  threat  or 
Government  action?  ,   „  k„ 

Further  the  trend  of  questioning  by 
the  Census  Bureau  under  authority  given 
by  the  Congress  is  certainly  escalating. 
At  the  present  time,  according  to  the 
Census  Bureau,  67  subject  items  are  pro- 
posed for  inclusion  in  the  1970  census. 
Noncompliance  In  this  census,  as  well  as 
the  proposed  mid-decade  census,  carries 
a  penalty  under  the  law. 

While  it  appears  that  enforcement  ac- 
tion In  Census  Bureau  work  is  rare,  the 
threat  of  enforcement  remains.  Although 
the  Justice  Department  has  not  kept  rec- 
ords in  this  area,  in  the  1960  censi^  there 
were  at  least  two  convictions  under  the 
law.  How  many  cases  were  prosecuted  is 

unknown.  ,         ^.      , . 

I  believe  that  needed  information  could 
be  obtained  by  the  Census  Bureau  with- 
out the  mandatory  requirement  present- 
ly In  effect.  Market  research  firms  obtain 
their  Information  voluntarily  and  the 
Government  should  do  the  same  except 
for  the  categories  mentioned  earlier. 

Mr  President,  an  excellent  editorial  on 
the  concern  of  our  people  on  this  subject 
Speared  in  the  February  18  1968.  issue 
of  the  State  newspaper  in  Columbia,  S.c. 
Editor  W  D.  Workman,  Jr.,  has  caliea 
upon  the  Congress  to  meet  this  challenge. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edito- 
rial be  printed  In  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks.  _. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
appropriately  referred:  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  editorial  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  553)  was  re- 
ceived, referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  and  ordered  to 

^-nfe^^Uorial,  presented  by  Mr.  Thur- 
mond, is  as  follows: 

Pbying  Timb  Is  Coming 

Just  suptxjse  that  on  a  day  in  1970  you 
were  busy^cleanlng  house.  ^^^^^^^J^'J^'l^, 
dren  or  perhaps,  doing  some  office  work  at 
iome  A^  suppose  a  man  with  a  briefcase 
should  appear  at  your  door  and  say: 

•Oood  morning  sir  (or  madam),  ^^i^^ 
the  US.  Census  Bureau.  How  many  flush 
toUets  are  there  In  this  house?" 

Would  you  want  to  answer? 


Well,  stop  supposing,  because  that  ques- 
tion wUI  be  asked  during  the  1970  census. 
And  a  few  other  questions,  too. 

What  language,  other  than  English,  was 
usup.Uy  spoken  in  your  home  when  you  were 

^  "Did  "vou  work  at  any  time  last  week?" 
•Have"  you  been  looking  for  work  during 

the  last  four  weeks?" 

•■HOW  much  did  you  earn  In  1967  In  wages 

salary,  commissions,  bonuses,  or  tips  from  all 

^°"Do  you  share  your  toilet  facilities  with 

*"Thrgovermnent  requires  you.  by  law,  to 
answer  these  and  other  questions.  The  Cen- 
sus Bureau  says  Ifs  "Important  to  gather 
statistics  on  these  matters." 

Is  It?  Why' 

one  out  of  every  20  Americans  will  be 
asked  in  1970  to  give  details  «=on«=e"^'^^  mari- 
tal history,  vocational  training,  disabilities, 
occupations,  and  residences  for  the  previous 

^"a  d^?un  census  of  this  type  was  taken  in 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  last  year.  The  Census 
Bureau  Is  still  trying  to  quell  the  outraged 
criticism  that  resulted.  What  will  happen 
When  Ifs  time  for  the  nationw  de  census 

Of  course,  the  Bureau  maintains  that  all 
the  information  gathered  will  be  kept  con- 
fidential, but  few  Americans  seriously  believe 
that  The  government's  credibility  has  been 
questioned  so  many  times  these  past  few 
years  that  whatever  the  Census  Bureau  says 

nSe^rr^th^Sl  Of  Rights  states 
quite  clearly  that  the  people  are  "to  be  se- 
cure in  their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and 
effects,   against   unreasonable   searches   and 

seizures,"  etc.  „„wi»"9 

Are  the  1970  census  forms  "unreasonable  ? 
That  3  a  question  which  Congress  might 
profitably  ask.  debate,  and  answer— some- 
time before  1970.  we  hope. 


NOTICE   OF   HEARINGS   ON   S    3028. 
PROPOSED  URBAN  INSURANCE  BILL 
Mr    SPARKMAN.  Mr.   President,   on 
Monday.  February  26.  1968. 1  announced 
that  the  Subcommittee  on  Housing  and 
urban  Affairs  would  commence  hearings 
on  March  5. 1968,  on  the  administration  s 
S?oposed  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment  Act  of  1968  (S.  3029)   and  several 
Sher  bills  pending  before  the  subcom- 
mittee, we  have  now  determined  that 
the  administrations  proposed  urban  in- 
sumnce  biU,  that  is.  S.  3028,  will  also  be 
a  subject  of  these  hearings. 

I  make  this  announcement  so  witnesses 
appearing  before  the  subcommitt^  will 
know  that  S.  3028  will  be  a  subject  of 
the  hearings  and  so  that  they  can  be  pre- 
pared to  testify  on  this  measure. 

CIVIL     RIGHTS     VOT&-NEW     EVI- 
DENCE    OF     NEED     TO     ABOLISH 
FILIBUSTERS 
Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 

wUl  shortly  be  caUed  upon  to  vote  on  a 

motion  tolable  the^^f^ho^f^^J^tf^^Jo: 
ment  to  the  present  civil  rights  bill  pro- 
S  by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
^r  MoNDALEl  and  others.  I  shou  d  like 
to  explain,  very  briefiy.  why  I  shaU  vote 
S  favor  of  the  motion  to  table-most 
reluctantly,  indeed.  *  '   ,^o 

It  appears,  from  the  Present  proce- 
dures Sf  the  Senate,  that  the  Mondale 
amendment,  although  supported  by  a 
good  majority  of  my  coUeagues  cannot 
ETbro^Sit  to  a  vote  on  the  merits.  It  is 
Serefore  necessary  to  accept  some  com- 
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promise  If  we  are  to  have  any  meaning 
ful  housing  proposals  adopted  by  the 
Senate  as  a  part  of  the  pending  measure. 
It  Is  therefore  necessary  for  those  of  us 
who  would  like  to  see  the  Mondale 
amendment  adopted  to  vote,  never- 
theless, to  table  it.  because  this  is  the 
only  way  we  can  get  any  housing  pro- 
posal attached  to  the  bUl.  For  that 
reason,  I  shall  reluctantly  vote  to  table 
the  Mondale  amendment,  although  I 
firmly  believe  it  is  wise  and  just. 

Mr.  President,  this  raises  the  more 
fundamental  question  of  when  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  is  going  to  be 
prepared  to  make  meaningful  changes  In 
rule  XXn  of  the  Rules  of  the  Senate. 
This  is  a  cause  to  which  I  have  devoted 
myself  for  more  than  11  years.  At  every 
turn,  we  have  been  balked  by  those  who 
want  to  maintain  the  present  undemo- 
cratic and,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  ex- 
tremely unwise  requirement  that  debate 
in  the  Senate  can  be  terminated  only  by 
a  cloture  vote  supported  by  two-thirds  of 
the  Members  present  and  voting. 

I  would  think  that  what  has  happened 
In  connection  with  the  pending  proposed 
legislation  would  persuade  any  doubters, 
if  such  there  be.  that  we  must,  no  later 
than  January  next,  move  forthrlghtly  to 
repeal  rule  XXII  and  substituting  for  It 
a  rule  which  will  permit  a  majority  of 
the  Senators  present  and  voting,  after 
appropriate  debate  under  clearly  defined 
procedures,  to  bring  any  matter  to  a  vote 
In  the  UJS.  Senate. 

Many  years  ago  President  Woodrow 
Wilson  wisely  observed  that  the  Senate 
is  the  only  legislative  oody  in  the  entire 
civilized  world  which  is  unable  to  act 
when  its  majority  is  ready  for  action.  I 
do  hope  that  the  object  lesson  which  has 
been  given  In  the  Senate  In  the  last  few 
weeks  will  persuade  enough  of  my  col- 
leagues— and  I  hope  with  the  strong  sup- 
port of  the  Vice  President — to  make  a 
change  next  January  in  this  inequitable 
rule  which  has  done  so  much  to  hold  back 
badly  needed  legislation. 
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that  we  need  for  the  present  policy?  Or 
Is  it  more  men  that  we  need  for  a  new 
policy? 

I  am  convinced  that  our  policy,  pres- 
ent policy,  must  be  fully  reviewed;  that 
many  of  our  major  restrictions  must  be 
and  should  be  removed,  or  drastically 
altered.  This  Includes,  as  a  minimum,  the 
denial  of  the  use  of  the  port  of  Haiphong 
and  other  ports:  an  increase  in  the  ef- 
fectiveness and  selection  of  key  targets 
for  bombing  In  North  Vietnam. 

In  short,  it  is  clear  to  me  that  we  are 
now  compelled  to  choose  between  a  hard- 
hitting war  or  no  war  at  all. 

While  we  reappraise  our  manpower 
requirements  in  view  of  the  recent  show- 
ing by  our  enemies,  let  us  also  reappraise 
the  restrictions  we  impose  on  ourselves 
In  this  war.  Unless  It  be  strictly  to  sup- 
port and  protect  the  men  already  there, 
why  send  more  men  If  all  are  to  con- 
tmue  under  the  old,  restricted  warfare 
formula? 


BANK     AMEND- 
BYRD    OF    VIR- 


VIETNAM 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
convinced  that  in  South  Vietnam  we  are 
confronting  an  enemy  with  more  mili- 
tary skill,  more  determination,  more 
fight  and  far  more  resources  than  we 
have  heretofore  realized. 

This  being  true,  the  physical  limita- 
tions under  which  we  operate  are  more 
effective  and  forbidding  than  ever  be- 
fore. Under  our  present  policies,  we  are 
contained  by  the  boundaries  of  Laos. 
Cambodia,  and  North  Vietnam.  At  the 
same  time,  the  port  of  Haiphong  and 
other  ports  are  used  with  virtual  Im- 
punity to  bring  in  larger  and  larger 
quantities  of  supplies  and  arms  that  are 
becoming  of  higher  and  higher  quality 
and  effectiveness — these  supplies  and 
arms  continue  to  pour  in  from  willing 
allies  who  have  great  resources. 

Under  these  conditions  our  fighting 
men  cannot  effectively  carry  out  their 
mission.  Under  these  conditions.  I  am 
fully  convinced  It  will  take  a  long,  long 
time  and  many  more  men  to  force  an 
honorable  and  effective  solution. 
So  I  pose  the  question:  Is  it  more  men 


EXPORT-IMPORT 
MENT  OF  MR. 
GINIA 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Virginia,  Harry 
P.  Byrd.  Jr.,  is  manifesting  In  the  Senate 
the  same  Industry,  the  same  Integrity, 
and  the  same  courage  which  marked  the 
career  of  his  distinguished  father. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  introduced 
a  very  important  amendment  to  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  bill,  and  he  has  re- 
ceived much  editorial  commendation 
for  so  doing. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
editorials  concerning  his  amendment,  as 
follows:  An  editorial  entitled  "The 
Byrd  Amendment."  which  was  published 
In  the  Northern  Virginia  Daily  on  Feb- 
ruary 9.  1968;  an  editorial  entitled  "Fed- 
eral Meddling  Nose."  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  MobUe,  Ala.,  Register  on 
January  31.  1968;  an  editorial  entitled 
"The  Powers  of  the  Presidency  and  the 
Congress."  which  was  published  In  the 
Plndlay,  Ohio.  Courier  on  December  27, 
1967;  and  an  editorial  entitled  "Vietnam 
In  Perspective."  which  was  published  in 
the  Des  Moines.  Iowa.  Register  on  Feb- 
ruary 4.  1968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom    the    Northern   Virginia   Dally.    Feb. 

9.  1968} . 

Thk  Btkd  Amzndment 


Virginia's  Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd  Jr.  scored 
a  point  for  common-sense  diplomacy  when 
the  House  approved  the  Byrd-Mundt  amend- 
ments to  the  Export-Import  BUI  on  Wednes- 
day. 

The  original  Byrd  amendment,  and  later 
a  refined  version  coauthored  by  Senators 
Byrd  and  Karl  Mundt,  stipulated  that  funds 
from  the  Export-Import  Bank  would  not  be 
available  to  countries  trading  with  North 
Vietnam.  It  also  specifically  prohibited  the 
\i»e  of  the  Bank's  funds  to  build  a  contem- 
plated Flat  automobile  plant  In  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  Senate  passed  the  amended  bill  last 
session  by  a  vote  of  56  to  26.  but  there  was 
considerable  skepticism  as  to  what  the  House 
would  do.  This  doubt  was  erased  Wednesday 
when  the  House  acted  favorably  and  wisely 
In  passing  the  Senate  version. 


The  adoption  of  the  Byrd  Amendment  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  Export-Import  Bill 
represents  an  almost  single-handed  victory 
for  the  Virginia  legislator.  It  also  represents 
a  singular  victory  for  the  American  people, 
by  applying  a  new  measure  of  common  sense 
In  our  dealings  with  other  nations 

The  Bjrrd  Amendment  simply  states  that 
if  you  want  to  trade  with  the  enemies  of  the 
United  States,  infusing  strength  Into  their 
war  effort  which  will  In  turn  result  In  the 
killing  of  more  American  boys,  don't  expect 
any  help  from  us.  This,  to  our  way  of  think- 
ing. Is  exactly  the  kind  of  sensible  rationale 
we  have  needed  all  along.  And.  what's  more, 
we  believe  that  It's  the  kind  of  straight  talk 
which  win  gain  us  far  more  world  respect. 

(Prom  the  Mobile  (Ala.)  RegUter. 
Jan.  31,  19681 
Federai.  Meodlxno  Nosx 
That  "Ouch"  you  may  have  heard  could 
have  come  from  the  powers-tliat-be  In  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  who  have  been  so  efficient  In 
botching  the  Job  there. 

They  have  just  been  hit  where  It  hurts. 
The  hitting  was  done  by  Sen.  Harry  F.  Byrd 
Jr.  of  Virginia.  He  would  like  to  know  why 
the  federal  government.  If  It  Is  so  competent 
as  a  counselor  of  the  states  on  how  to  man- 
age their  affairs,  has  not  been  more  effective 
against  crime  In  the  nation's  capital  Itself. 

Some  others  may  have  been  wondering 
about  that.  too. 

"We  speak  of  civil  rights."  said  the  sena- 
tor from  Virginia.  "I  believe  that  all  Indi- 
viduals should  be  protected  In  their  civil 
rights,  but  civil  rights  are  many  and  they  are 
varied. 

"The  citizens  of  Washington.  D.C.  for  ex- 
ample, have  the  civil  right  to  walk  our  streets 
without  being  molested. 

"We  talk  about  the  federal  govenunent 
taking  charge  of  things.  The  federal  govern- 
ment today  has  charge  of  the  City  of  Wash- 
ington. 

"How  many  members  of  the  Senate  are  very 
proud  of  the  crime  rate  in  our  capital  city? 
It  Is  one  of  the  highest  crime  rates  anywhere 
In  the  nation. 

"Yet  the  federal  government  Is  In  charge. 
This  Is  a  federal  city.  There  are  no  state  laws 
In  the  District  of  Columbia.  This  Is  a  federal 
city.  The  federal  government  has  charge  of 
It. 

"If  the  federal  government  can  do  such  a 
good  Job  m  telling  the  people  of  the  50  states 
how  to  run  their  governments,  and  how  to 
bring  order  Into  their  communities.  If  the 
federal  government  Is  so  good  that  we  mtist 
give  It  Jurisdiction  over  the  local  affairs  of 
the  50  states,  then  should  not  the  federal 
E^ovemment  first  be  required  to  demonstrate 
that  It  can  do  a  good  Job  In  this  area? 

"The  best  way  they  can  demonstrate  It 
Is  to  do  a  good  Job  In  the  City  of  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  where  the  federal  government  has 
total  Jurisdiction." 

It  Is  plain  as  day  that  a  big  part  of  the 
over-all  trouble  plaguing  the  American  peo- 
ple today  is  an  outgrowth  of  federal  meddling 
In  the  affairs  of  the  states. 

Politicians  In  all  three  branches  of  the 
federal  government— the  executive,  the  judi- 
cial and  the  legislative— have  participated 
In  this  costly  meddling.  Their  trespassing  to 
throw  their  weight  around  where  It  had  no 
business  has  caused  an  abundance  of  mis- 
fortune and  misery. 

The  bitter  Irony  Is  that  these  trespassing 
federal  politicians  have  falsely  accused  the 
states  of  violating  the  federal  Constitution 
as  an  excuse  for  violating  the  federal  Consti- 
tution themselves. 

One  of  the  naUon'a  most  acute  needs  is 
more  men  In  Washington.  D.C.  "''e  ^en^ 
Harry  P.  Byrd.  Jr..  to  emphasize  the  hann 
a  clumsy  federal  meddling  nose  can  do  ana 
insist  on  protection  for  the  states  against  it. 


,»rom  the  Flndlay.  Ohio.  Courier.  Dec.  27, 
'  19671 


THE  Powers  of  the  Pkeshjenct  and  th« 
Congress 

Sen.  Harry  P.  Byrd,  of  Virginia,  won  a 
Bienal  victory  the  other  day  for  retention 
bv  congress  of  some  of  Itfi  powers  that  have 
been  slipping  away  In  recent  decades,  going 
into  the  hands  of  the  White  House.  Instead. 
The  victory  came  In  the  final  hours  of  the 
first  session  of  the  90th  Congress. 

The  matter  came  up  through  a  provision 
in  a  bin  that  would  have  allowed  a  federal 
department  to  continue  to  spend  In  a  new 
vear  what  It  had  spent  in  the  previous  year 
U  by  two  weeks  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
vear  Congress,  for  some  reason,  had  yet  to 
appropriate  the  necessary  funds  for  the  new 

^^Sen  Byrd  argued  that  this  amounted  to 
tacit  surrender  by  Congress  of  Its  constltu- 
Uonal  responslbUlty.  The  Constitution 
stipulates  specifically  that  a  department 
may  spend  only  those  funds  which  have 
been  appropriated  by  Congress,  but  the  biU 
would  have  gotten  around  this  clause  by 
subterfuge.  An  amendment  by  Sen.  Byrd 
was  voted  to  cancel  the  obnoxious  part  of 
the  measure. 

•There  has  been  created  an  imbalance 
of  power  between  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive branches,"  said  the  Virginia  senator. 
•Either  the  executive  has  assumed  too  much 
power  or  Congress  has  voluntarily  given  him 
too  much  power. 

•In  any  case.  I  think  the  Imbalance 
should  be  corrected.  I  think  Congress  should 
seek  to  take  back  power  that  has  been  given 
unnecessarily  to  the  chief  executive;  and 
most  certainly  we  should  not  take  another 
step  which  would  continue  and  augment  that 
imbalance.  _, 

•I  cannot  conceive  of  Congress  saying. 
•All  right.  Mr.  President,  you  take  charge 
of  the  purse  strings,  we  do  not  want  to  be 
bothered  with  them.'  And  I  cannot  conceive 
of  the  Senate  saying  that." 

Sen    Byrd   emphasized    in   his   statement 
that  "Congress  must  stop  delegating,  giving 
away  and  surrendering  power  to  the  execu- 
tive branch." 
He  went  on  to  comment: 
'If  we  must  continue  to  do  that.  I  begin 
to  wonder  why  any  of  us  would  want  to 
continue  to  serve  in  a  body  which   has  so 
little  regard  for  Its  own  responsibilities,  its 
own   rights,   and   Its   own   prerogatives  that 
It  constantly   seeks  to  give  them  away   to 
somebody  else." 

Congress  began  giving  away  power  In  the 
1Q30S  under  the  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  ad- 
ministration. It  has  done  little  to  stop  the 
flow  since  then.  It  Is  good  to  see  such  a  move 
as  that  of  Sen.  Byrd  now  to  seek  to  put 
things  back  In  their  proper  relationship. 


Atlantic  Treaty  Organization.  It  could  be  a 
serious  mistake  to  diminish  our  power  in 
Europe  at  a  time  when  the  Soviets  are  be- 
ginning to  exert  strong  pressures  In  the 
Mediterranean."  »,„oh 

Most  of  the  members  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  have  been  "hawkish  on 
the  Vietnam  war.  Senator  Byrd's  report  may 
help  them  place  the  Vietnam  conflict  into 
world  perspective.  „k(«o*  t/i 

Many  so-called  "doves"  do  not  object  to 
America's  heavy  commitment  In  Vietnam  for 
moral  reasons  or  because  they  oppose  mili- 
tary action  in  Itself.  They  fear  that  Amer  c.n  s 
power  is  being  wasted  in  an  area  of  little 
strategic  Importance,  leaving  the  naUon  vul- 
nerable elsewhere. 

The  Middle  East  certainly  Is  an  area  oi 
vital  strategic  concern,  especially  because  of 
its  importance  to  the  democratic  countries 
of  Western  Europe.  Senator  Byrd  is  fight,  we 
believe,  to  emphasize  the  relationship  of  the 
Vietnam  war  to  political  and  military  hap- 
penings in  the  Middle  East. 

America's  power  Is  not  limitless.  The  more 
of  It  that  Is  used  trying  to  contain  a  guer- 
rilla insurrection  In  Southeast  Asia,  the  less 
is  available  for  meeting  a  threat  to  freedom 
in  the  Middle  Easl^-or  in  Korea,  for  that 
matter. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SW- 
ATOR    KENNEDY    OF   MASSACHU- 
SETTS 
Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts  Mr. 

President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 

I  be  recognized  for  15  minutes  during 

the  morning  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


I  Prom  the  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register. 
Feb.  4,  19681 
Vietnam  in  Perspective 
Senator  Harry  P.  Byrd,  Jr.,  (Dem..  Va.)  has 
concluded  that  a  long,  costly  war  In  Vietnam 
•  reacts  to  the  advantage  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Byrd  reached  this  conclusion,  not  from  a  trip 
to  Vietnam,  but  from  a  trip  to  the  Middle 
East  on  a  fact-finding  mission  for  the  U.S. 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee. 

•Developments  In  the  Middle  East,"  he 
wTote  In  a  report  to  the  committee,  "have 
come  rapidly  and  at  a  time  when  the  U.S.  has 
been  preoccupied  with  the  war  In  Vietnam. 
But  we  must  not  downgrade  developments 
In  the  Middle  East.  That  area  Is  of  great 
strategic  and  economic  Importance  to  the 
free  world,  and  the  explosive  posslbUltles  are 
real  and  continuing.  ...  .      *v, 

"While  we  are  putting  out  a  fire  in  tne 
pantry,  the  Soviets  are  busy  setting  a  fuse 
which  could  Ignite  a  blaze  In  the  rest  of  the 
house  Events  in  the  Middle  East  should  gov- 
ern any  basic  decision  regarding  the  North 


S.  3052-INTRODUCTION  OF  B^L  TO 

REVISE  THE  SELECTIVE  SERVICE 

SYSTEM 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President.  I  send  to  the  desk  a  bUl  to 
revise  the  Selective  Service  System  and 
I  ask  that  it  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
wUl     be     received     and     appropriately 

referred 

The  bill  (S.  3052)  to  amend  the  Mili- 
tary  Selective   Service   Act  of   1967   to 
provide  for  a  fair  and  random  system 
of  selecting  persons  for  induction  into 
military  service,  to  provide  for  the  equal 
appUcation    of    deferment    Policies,    to 
authorize  an  investigation  of  the  feasl- 
biUty  of  establishing  a  volunteer  army, 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts  (for  him- 
self,  Mr.    CASE.   Mr.    Hart.    Mr.   Ken- 
nedy of  New  York.  Mr.  Mondale.  Mr. 
Nelson,  Mr.  Tydings,  and  Mr.  Yarbor- 
ouGH),  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 

Armed  Services.  ♦*.  iv/rr 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  the  hallmark  of  a  free  society 
is  a  pervasive  spirit  of  individual  free- 
dom and  choice.  In  contrast,  the  hall- 
mark of  a  closed  society  is  compulsion. 
We  must.  then,  be  ever  alert  when  our 
free  society  demands  for  its  survival  some 
constrictions  on  individual  freedom  and 

f*Vioice 

The  survival  of  the  United  States  de- 
pends in  part  upon  an  effective  armed 
force.  To  maintain  that  effective  force, 
our  military  services  today  rely  on  the 
draft  to  supply  them  with  a  steady  flow 


of  qualified  young  men.  We  must  recog- 
nize that  the  draft  is  inherently  a  con- 
striction   on    individual    freedom    and 
choice,  as  it  relies  upon  compulsion  to 
accompUsh  its  purposes.  Because  it  does 
rely  on  compulsion,  we  must  be  certain 
that  its  operation  diminishes  Individual 
freedom  and  choice  as  little  as  possible 
If  we  do  not,  if  we  are  not  certain  that 
our  draft  Is  as  fair  as  we  can  make  it. 
then    we    have    curbed    the    pervading 
spirit  of  a  free  society  unnecessarUy. 

There  are  other  powerful  reasons  for 
demanding  that  our  method  of  miUtary 
conscription  be  fair.  Draftees  are  about 
16  5  percent  of  total  military  strength. 
Draftees  are  37  percent  of  total  Army 
strength.  They  are  31  percent  of  Army 
strength  in  ThaUand,  and  42  percent  of 
Army     strength     in     South     Vietnam. 
Draftees  account  for  41  percent  of  Army 
fataUties  in  South  Vietnam.  Draftees 
then,   account  for  less  than  2   out  of 
eveiy   10   military  men;   but  they   ac- 
count  for  4   out  of    10   Army   combat 
deaths  in  Vietnam.  Any  system  which 
must    choose    among    equally    qualified 
young  men— some  to  be  drafted,  some 
not— must  be  as  fair  a  system  as  we  can 

devise.  . 

The  Vietnam  war  only  serves  to  sharpen 
the  focus  on  the  draft.  In  past  weeks 
draft  calls  have  been  revised  upward. 
With  the  termination  of  graduate  school 
deferments,  the  young  men  inducted  to 
meet  these  higher  caUs  will  represent  an 
entirely  different  cross-section  of  skUls 
and  motivations  than  has  ever  before 
confronted  the  military  services.  And  as 
the  intensity  of  the  war  Increases,  more 
and  more  draftees  will  wind  up  as  war 
casualties.  Consequently.  I  would  expect 
the  focus  to  get  even  sharper  in  the  com- 
ing months. 

In  an  effort  to  make  our  draft  law 
fairer.  I  am  today  introducing  a  thorough 
revision  of  the  law  amended  by  Congress 
last  June.  The  law  now  in  effect  is  a 
patch-work  of  piecemeal  additions  and 
alterations.  It  satisfies  no  one.  We  must 
rewrite  it.  and  must  rethink  its  under- 
pinnings, if  we  are  to  have  a  law  which 
fairly  refiects  the  spirit  of  our  free  so- 

ci&tv 

Beifore  I  outline  my  biU's  major  provi- 
sions, let  me  set  out  a  brief  outline  of 
what  took  place  last  year.  The  Univer^l 
Military  Training  and  Service  Act.  the 
successor  to  1940s  Selective  Trainmg  and 
Service  Act.  was  due  to  expire  June  30. 
1967  In  preparation  for  congressional  de- 
bate over  draft  law  revision  and  exten- 
sion President  Johnson  appointed  a  Na- 
tional Advisory  Commission  on  Selective 
Service,  chaired  by  former  U.S.  Assistant 
Attorney  General  Burke  Marshall.  "The 
chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  Mendel  Rivers,  appomted  a 
Civilian  Advisory  Panel  on  MUitary  Man- 
power Procurement,  chaired  by  retired 
Army  Gen.  Mark  Clark. 

After  these  two  groups  had  made  tneir 
reports,  the  President  on  March  6  sent  to 
the  Congress  his  message  on  selective 
service  This  message  recommended 
adoption,  either  legislatively  or  by  execu- 
tive action,  of  the  major  reforms  pro- 
posed by  the  Marshall  Commission.  I  had 
introduced  a  concurrent  resolution  on 
February  23.  which  would  have  declared 
it  to  be  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
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these  reforms  were  necessary  and  that 
the  President  should  institute  them  by 
executive  action. 

During  March.  April,  and  May.  three 
congressional  committees  held  hearlnps 
on  draft  reform:  the  Senate  Subcomm'.t- 
tec  on  Employment.  Manpower  and  Pov- 
erty, the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, and  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. On  May  4.  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  reported  out  an  ex- 
tension and  revision  of  the  draft  law. 
This  bill  would  have  left  wide  dlscretlon- 
arv  authority  with  the  President  to  In- 
stitute the  reforms  recommended  both  by 
the  Marshall  Commission  and  the  Presi- 
dent himself. 

The  House  Armed  Services  Committee, 
however,  greatly  changed  the  Senate- 
passed  bill,  adopting  many  punitive  and 
restrictive  provisions  not  In  the  Senate 
bill  The  House  adopted  its  committee's 
bill  with  little  change.  Virtually  all  of 
these  provisions  were  adopted  in  the  Sen- 
ate-House conference,  and  this  confer- 
ence bill  was  accepted  by  the  Senate 
on  June  14  by  a  vote  of  72  to  23.  It 
was  signed  by  the  President  In  this  form 
on  June  30.  1967. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is  a 
complete  revision  of  the  law  now  In  effect. 
This  law  now  In  effect  is.  as  I  have  said. 
a  product  of  the  1967  amendments  being 
grafted  onto  the  old  law.  My  bill  would 
repeal  the  law  now  in  effect,  and  be  a 
.substitute  for  it. 

Let  me  describe  my  bills  major  pro- 
visions. 

RANDOM    SXLXCnON 

In  any  situation  short  of  total  mobili- 
zation, only  some  men  out  of  many  must 
be  involuntarily  Inducted  for  military 
service.  This  one  simple  and  overriding 
fact  precludes  the  draft  from  being  com- 
pletely fair  .and  equitable. 

But  within  the  confines  of  this  Inher- 
ently inequitable  framework — the  neces- 
sity of  choosing  some  men  from  among 
many — we  can  make  drastic  improve- 
ments over  the  system  we  have  in  effect 
now.  The  basis  for  this  improvement  is 
an  impartial  random  selection  system. 
This  random  selection  system  would  be 
nothmg  more  than  a  technique  for  deter- 
mining, in  as  impartial  a  maimer  as  pos- 
sible, an  order  of  call  among  those  al- 
ready determined  qualified  and  available 
for  service. 

In  the  next  few  years,  about  1.900,000 
young  men  will  reach  age  19  each  year. 
Thirty  percent  of  these  men.  or  570.000. 
will  be  disqualified  because  they  fail  to 
meet  the  physical,  educational,  or  moral 
standards  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Another  30,000  will  receive  hardship  de- 
ferments or  legal  exemptions.  There  will, 
consequently,  be  about  1,300,000  19-year- 
olds  qualified  and  available  for  service 
each  year.  Based  on  past  experience,  some 
570.000  yoimg  men  will  voluntarily  enlist 
in  a  regular  or  officer  program,  leaving 
730.000  qualified  and  eUgible  19-year- 
olds  who  do  not  volunteer.  Since  the  mili- 
tary requirements  for  new  men  might 
amount  to  680.000  men,  and  570.000  will 
volunteer,  about  110,000  must  be  invol- 
untarily Inducted.  And  they  must  be  In- 
ducted from  among  the  730,000  non- 
volimteers.  This  Is  the  Imperative  of 
numbers:   that  our  draft  system  must 


somehow  chooee  the  one  young  man  out 
of  seven  qualified  and  available  who  will 
be  involuntarily  inducted  into  the  mili- 
tary service.  „,  ^ 

These  figures  relate  to  a  non-Vietr\am 
situation,  when  our  miUUry  strength  re- 
verts to  its  peacetime  level  of  about  2.65 
mUlion  men.  This  was  the  July  1965  level. 
Now.  as  the  force  level  approaches  3.5 
million  men.  more  and  more  of  the  quali- 
fied and  available  men  voluntarily  enlist. 
and  more  and  more  must  be  involuntar- 
ily inducted.  Thus,  the  problem  is  today 
not  so  much  picking  one  man  out  of 
seven,  as  it  is  being  sure  that  the  one  out 
of  two  picked  and  sent  to  Vietnam  is 
picked  in  the  fairest  possible  way. 

In  sum,  then,  there  are  two  compelling 
reasons  for  adopting  a  random  selection 
system  of  determining  the  order  of  call. 
The  first  Is  the  desire  to  raise  the  ele- 
ment of  equity  to  as  high  a  decree  as  pos- 
sible. The  second  is  the  imperative  of 
numbers,  of  choosing  one  man  out  of 
seven. 

My  bill  would  require  that  the  deter- 
mination or  order  of  Induction  be  made 
by  random  selection.  I  have  not  written 
into  the  bill  itself  a  specific  plan  for  a 
lottery,  as  I  prefer  to  give  the  President 
a  measure  of  discretion  In  drawing  up  a 
plan  and  modifying  It  as  conditions  dic- 
tate. It  is  my  understanding  that  a  num- 
ber of  alternative  random  selection  sys- 
tems have  been  preoared  by  the  cxfcu- 
tlve  branch,  although  they  are  not  avail- 
able for  discussion  publicly. 

I  have  In  the  past  proposed  a  specific 
plan  for  a  random  selection  system.  Un- 
der this  plan,  the  Director  of  Selective 
Service  would  publish  each  month  a  list 
of  numbers  corresponding  to  the  days  In 
that  month.  Thus,  there  would  appear 
on  the  list  the  numbers  1  to  31  for  Janu- 
ary, 1  to  28.  or  29.  for  February,  and  so 
on.  But  these  nimibers  would  be  ar- 
ranged In  a  random  sequence,  which  had 
been  determined  by  a  computer  or  some 
other  means.  The  numbers  for  January, 
in  this  example,  might  read  11,  22.  7.  18. 
and  so  forth. 

The  Director  of  Selective  Service 
would  also  set  monthly  quotas  for  each 
State,  as  he  does  now.  Each  State  would 
set  quotas  for  each  local  board  In  the 
State,  as  it  does  now.  These  quotas  are 
based  on  proportionate  formulas  which 
involve  the  number  of  qualified  and  eh- 
gible  registrants  in  a  specific  jurisdiction 
related  to  the  number  of  such  registrants 
In  the  Nation  or  State  as  a  whole. 

Each  local  board  would  also  have,  for 
each  month,  a  pool  of  eligible  young  men. 
These  men  would  be  either  19-year-olds 
or  constructive  19-year-olds,  as  I  will 
later  explain.  In  a  non- Vietnam  situation, 
this  pool  would  have  seven  times  as  many 
men  in  It  as  are  needed  to  meet  the 
quota.  Under  the  pressures  of  today's 
Vietnam  requirements,  the  pool  might 
have  two  or  three  times  as  many  men  as 
are  needed  to  meet  the  quota. 

If  a  local  board,  under  this  proposal, 
had  a  quota  of  10  men  for  January,  it 
might  have  70  men  eligible  for  Induction. 
To  choose  the  10,  It  would  refer  to  the 
Ust  published  by  the  Selective  Service 
Director  for  January.  Under  this  exam- 
ple, the  first  number  was  11,  the  second 
22   the  third  7.  and  so  forth.  The  local 


board  selects  first  the  man  or  men  born 
on  the  11th  of  January,  next  the  man  or 
men  born  on  the  22d,  and  so  forth  until 
the  quota  of  10  mm  had  been  reached 
These  10  would  then  be  Inducted.  The 
lemainir.R  60  men  would  not  be  callid. 
but  would,  of  course,  continue  to  remain 
liable  in  the  event  of  a  national  emer- 
gency. But  these  60  would  not  be  called 
xmtil  the  pool  of  men  in  the  follow! n.- 
month  had  been  exhausted.  Thus,  once 
the  selection  for  a  piven  month  had  been 
made,  those  not  selected  could  be  reason- 
ably certain  of  their  status  and  make 
their  plans  accordingly. 

Some  local  boards  mipht  face  the  dilfi- 
culty  of  choosing  between  different  men 
bom  on  the  same  day.  This  apparent 
problem  could  be  easily  solved  by  ai- 
ranglng  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  .i 
random  sequence  for  each  month,  ar.d 
then  choosing  on  the  basis  of  the  lir.n 
letter  of  the  last  name. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  plan  I 
have  Just  outlined  is  intended  only  as  an 
illustration  of  the  feasibility  of  a  random 
selection  system.  Under  the  actual  term 
of  my  bill,  local  and  State  quotas  would 
be  replaced  by  regional  quotas,  or  by  a 
national  quota,  depending  upon  which 
organizational  alternative  the  President 
actually  instituted.  A  national  system 
would  be  the  most  equitable,  and  I  would 
personally  favor  it.  The  Marshall  Com- 
mission report  describes  how  a  random 
selection  system  based  on  national  quotas 
would  work. 

In  short,  random  selection  Is  workable. 
I  hope  that  we  can  have  some  definite 
action,  and  action  soon,  to  permit  the  in- 
troduction of  a  random  selection  system. 
In  this  regard,  let  me  quote  from  Sen- 
ate remarks  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. Senator  Richard  Russell,  dur- 
ing the  June  14,  1967,  debate  on  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  Selective  Service 
bUl: 

The  President  has  stated  that  the  ran- 
dom system  should  be  started  before  the  first 
day  of  January  1969:  and  If  he  will  propose, 
or  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  or  any 
of  the  other  advocates  of  the  random  selec- 
tion system,  will  Introduce  a  bill  that  Is  rea- 
sonable and  provides  for  a  fair  and  worlcable 
random  selection,  we  can  get  a  law  long  be- 
fore the  first  day  of  January  1969  ...  We  had 
a  Arm  agreement  with  the  conferees  of  the 
other  body  that  If  the  President  would  pro- 
pose something  deflmte  that  deals  specifical- 
ly with  the  subject  of  random  selection, 
when  and  how  It  shall  be  applied,  we  would 
give  It  Immediate  consideration.  I  am  not 
opposed  to  random  selection.  I  have  said  that 
all  the  way  through. 


There  is  very  little  which  can  be  added 
to  that  statement. 

YODNOEST   FIRST 

Today  draft-eligible  young  men  be- 
tween 19  and  25  years  of  age  are  called 
in  reverse  order  of  age.  the  oldest  man 
first.  When  draft  caUs  are  low.  this  policy 
has  driven  the  average  age  of  the  in- 
voluntary inductee,  at  induction,  to  near- 
ly 24  years.  When  draft  calls  are  high. 
as  they  now  are.  the  average  age  drops 
to  about  19',i  years,  but  when  the  draft 
calls  are  reduced  the  age  will  inevitably 
rise  once  more. 

In  1966  the  Defense  Department  re- 
ported to  the  Congress  that  a  thorough 


study  of  the  effects  of  this  oj^^^*-^"* 
nSdure  -clearly  revealed  that  this 
Sy  was  not  desirable  from  any  st«id- 
St  '•  Among  the  problems  of  oldest 
flrS  pointed  out  in  this  Defense  Depart- 
ment report  were: 

^The  uncertainty  it  generated  in  the 
personal  lives  of  the  dra^^t-liable  men 
n  ho  lived  "under  the  gun"  of  the  draft 
?nr  "  or  3  years.  In  fact.  39  percent  of 
draf^tees  in  ?he  22  to  25  age  bracket  were 
fold  at  least  once  by  a  Prospective  em- 
Dtoyer  that  they  could  not  be  hired  be- 
S;^  of  their  draft  liability.  The  com- 
nSle  figure  for  those  entering  m  the 
?rto'2'l  ale  bracket  was  27  percent  a^d 
for  those  entering  in  the  17  to  18  age 
bracket  was  11  percent. 

The    incidence    of    deferment    rises 
.haroiy  with  age.  At  age  19,  only  3  per- 
en^of  c^ssifl^  registrants  had  depend- 
ency deferments  and  only  two-tenths  of 
;  Percent  had  any  form  of  occ^ational 
iefeiSients.  But  at  age  24,  near  V  30  per- 
cent of  all  registrants  were  m  just  these 
5^0  deferred  categories.  Consequently,  a 
ns?i«  average  age  of  induction  multi- 
ouef the  n^ber  of  deferment  decisions 
each  iScalb^rd  must  make,  while  com- 
potmdSg  the  uncertainty  each  registrant 

^'Smbat  commanders  have  consistentty 
nreferred  19-  or  20-year-old  recruits. 
TheS^Tounger  men  are  considerably 
morfadaptable  to  combat  training  rou- 
Unel  Further,  problems  associated  with 
dependents  are  less  frequent  and  the 
costs  of  dependents'  care  are  lower,  for 
the  younger  men. 

This  Defense  Department  recommen- 
dation has  had  unanimous  support,  in  the 
fast  12  months,  and  the  only  matter  of 
concern  is  why  it  has  not  been  instituted 
The  Marshall  Commission,  the  CiarK 
Panel,  the  President's  message,  .the  Sen- 
ate and  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tees" reports-all  these  have  urged  adop- 
tion of  a  youngest  first  Procedure. 

My  bill  would  require  that  the  seiec 
tion  and  induction  be  made  from  among 
the  youngest  quaUfled  and  availabe  reg- 
istrants, the  19-year-olds,  and  not  leave 
this  matter  to  Executive  discretion. 

STUDENT    POSTPONEMENTS 

The  MarshaU  Commission  was  divided 
over  the  issue  of  deferments  for  imder- 
praduate  students.  A  majority  recom- 
mended that  no  new  student  deferments 
be  granted  in  the  future,  with  certain 
exceptions.  A  minority  felt  strongly  that 
student  deferments  be  contmued  but  so 
administered  to  guarantee  that  the  de- 
ferments in  no  case  became  exemptions. 
The  Clark  Panel  recommended,  in  ei- 
fect.  that  undergraduate  deferments  be 

continued.  ^  .^    ,  _,„ 

The  President's  message  contained  no 
recommendation  on  undergraduate  de- 
ferments, instead  waiting  for  a  pubUc 
discussion  of  the  Issue.  The  Congress  re- 
sponded by  guaranteeing  .undergraduate 
deferments  for  students  m  good  stand- 
ing. untU  their  graduation  or  age  z<i, 
whichever  came  first. 

One  of  the  gravest  inequities  in  our 
draft  system-an  inequity  which  was  not 
corrected  in  last  years  amendments  de- 
spite assurances  to  the  contranr-isthat 
what  begins  as  a  temporary  deferment 
for  college  enrollment  is  easily  extended 


into  a  de  facto  exemption.  This  happens 
through  putting  an  occupational  or  some 
other  deferment  on  top  of  a  college  de- 
ferment. Ultimately  time  and  advancing 
age  make  the  temporary  deferments  ex- 
emptions in  fact. 

Consequently,  my  bill  makes  a  number 
of  changes  in  provisions  governing  stu- 
dent deferments. 

Under  it^  provisions.  WRh  school  stu- 
dents would  be  defened  until  they  finish 
high  school,  as  the  law  now  Provides.  The 
draft  law  should  in  no  way  contribute 
to  the  already  severe  high  school  drop- 
out problem.  If,  however,  a  f  udent  did 
not  finish  high  school  until  after  his 
20th  birtnday,  he  would  upon  gradua- 
tion-or  dropping  out^be  considered  a 
19-year-old  for  draft  purposes    and  be 
put  into  the  pool  of  those  qua Ufied  and 
available  for  selection.  He  would,  conse- 
quentiy.  be  a  "constructive  19-year-old. 
My  bUl  would  give  a  high  school  grad- 
uate another  choice  than  facing  exposure 
to  the  draft.  He  could  choose  to  go  on 
to  college  instead,  thus  Postponing  his 
entry  into  the  pool  of  19-year-old  draft- 
eliglbles  and  consequently  his  exposure 
to  the  draft.  He  would  keep  this  post- 
ponement until  he  finished  college  or 
dropped  out  as  the  particular  case  might 
be  and  would  at  that  point  be  a    con- 
structive  19-year-old."  Under  no  con- 
ditions could  this  postponement  extend 
beyond  the  26-year-old  cut-off  date  for 
determining  draft  eligibility. 

Thus,  everyone  who  did  not  volun- 
tarUy  enlist  would  at  some  point  in  his 
19  to  26  year  span  be  exposed  to  the 
chance  of  being  drafted,  equally  with  his 
contemporaries. 

This  system  offers  a  high  degree  of 
flexibility  to  each  individual  in  settmg 
out  his  education  and  career  plans.  It 
offers  the  mUitary  a  broad  m«  of  m- 
ductees— most  would  go  in  after  high 
school,  and  some  after  college.  Thus  the 
wide-i^nging  skills  the  military  needs 
would  continue  to  be  made  avaUable  to 

Further,  this  system  assures  the  mili- 
tary of  a  continuing  supply  of  officers. 
Nearly  80  percent  of  each  years  new 
officers  enter  military  service  from  col- 
lege sources.  About  half  are  ROTC  stu- 
dents, and  the  other  half  enroll  m  a  wide 
variety    of    other    oflicer-trammg    pro- 
grams   either  during  college  or  upon 
graduation.  There  is  some  concern  that 
ending    undergraduate    student    defer- 
ments would  greatly  reduce  this  flow  of 
new  officers  into  the  military  services, 
with  their  obvious  broad  range  of  back- 
grounds and  educational  training. 

Thus  this  new  optional  feature  would 
enhance  individual  flexibUity  and  assise 
the  military  of  a  continuing  flow  of  offi- 
cers. But  some  experts  have  criticized 
this  plan  by  pointing  out  that  it  otters 
tSose  who  can  afford  college  the  choice 
of  postponing   mUitary   service   durmg 
?ines  of  a  shooting  war.  like  Vie  narn^ 
Most  individuals  would  today  certainly 
choose  to  go  to  college  for  4  years,  if  they 
could,  rather  than  be  drafted  and  per- 
haps be  sent  to  Vietnam.  To  meet  tWs 
valid  criticism,  while  retaining  the  high 
degree  of  flexibility,  my   bUl  provides 
that  the  optional  student  postponements 
be  discontinued  when  casualties  reach 


a  certain  point.  It  will  describe  the  opera- 
tion of  this  discontinuance  betow. 

My  bill  would  also  broaden  the  defini- 
tion of  "Student"  to  make  clear  hat  ali 
bona  fide  students  receive  equal  treat- 
ment under  its  optional  postponement 

^'Srtunately.  today  students  in  Jun- 
ior and  business  colleges,  and  students  in 
apprentice  and  vocational  courses,  are 
-iven  a  different  draft  classification  than 
sSnts  in  colleges,  i^Pf "  «L"^*^f  ^ 
tion  of  congressional  intent.  This  2-A 
classification  makes  them  more  hable  to 
toe  draft  than  the  2-S  college  deferment^ 
Quite  rightly,  these  ^^unior  college  and 
other  students  claim  that  the  draft  treats 
them  as  second-class  studente. 
'  ITcretary  of  Labor  WiUard  Wirtz  put 
the  issue  succinctly,  as  he  usually  does 
when  he  testified  on  the  manpower  im- 
pSioL  of  Selective  Service,  on  March 

21, 1967:  . 

The   question  will   be  pressed   ^ore   and 
more   strongly   of   why   and   whether   there 
Tould  be  a^n?  different  treatment  of  young 
men  Who  are  In  occupational  tralmng  pro- 
^rlms    My  own  answer  Is  that  there  cannot 
fSably  be  any  such  ^l^"nc«o^  made^  " 
would  be  hard  to  prove,  and  Itliasn  t  so  lar^ 
that  there  is  a  larger  value-e  ther  to  the 
DUbllc  or  to  the  individual  mvolved— in  let 
fmg  Bob  finish  college  than  In  letting  J  m 
complete  his  apprenticeship  ---J^^^^^J^ 
or  letting  John  work  his  way  up  the  unsKliiea 
steps  wward  a  skilled  Job  as  a  punch  press 
operator. 

It  is  clear  that  Junior  college  and  big- 
ness college  students  should  be  treated 
similarly,  and  not  exposed  tf  the  draft 
in  any  higher  degree  than  coUeg^  \tu- 
ripnts  There  may  well  be  admimstrauve 
rman?gem%nt  difficulties  .^en^ea^l 
with  the  problem  of  less-than-full-time 
rtudentl.  but  the  principle  of  equaUty  of 
freatm7At  must  be  held  to  be  Paramount^ 
The  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
made  iS  feelings  plain  on  the  subjec   o^ 
apprentices,  in  its  report  on  the  draft  law 
extension  last  May. 

If  student  deferments  are  to  be  continued, 
th?  Co^lt^e    believes    that    apprentice. 

L^s^^LdrcSa-.^^--  rE^ 

^apprentice  in  the  same  manner  as  a  col- 
lege  student 


once  again,  though  the  legislative  h^" 
tory  is  very  plain,  the  operation  of  the 
draft  system  is  at  odds  with  it. 

My  bUl  would  give  each  bona  fide  stu- 
dent the  same  option :  he  could  enter  the 
draft  pool  after  highschool.  or  after  his 
Sege    or    occupational    traimng    was 
completed.  The  GI  bill,  hberaliy^ed  only 
recently,  should  spur  many  individuals 
to  enlist  or  enter  the  draft  pool  right 
aftir  high  school,  so  that  their  education 
coS  would  be  assisted  in  part  under  its 
p?ovisTons.  But  some  Proportion  w^ould 
undoubtedly  prefer  to  ^;a>t  until  after 
college,  and  my  bill  gives  them  th  s  flexi- 
bUity while  enhancing  the  overall  equity 
of  the  system. 

STUDENT    POSTPONEMENT    DISCONTINUANCE 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  the 
"timing"  argument  of  offermg  optional 
poXnemeSts  to  student^  for  draft  pur- 
poses  requires  some  mechanism  to  pre- 
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vent  discrlnilnatlon  against  those  who 
do  not  have  the  option  of  going  to  col- 
lege or  graduate  school,  for  economic  or 
other  reasons.  This  mechanism  is  a  dis- 
continuance of  the  option  whenever 
Armed  Forces  casualties  reach  a  certain 
percentage  of  the  monthly  draft  call. 

During  any  period  when  our  Armed 
Forces  are  sustaining  combat  casualties, 
the  President  would  be  required  to  de- 
termine the  total  number  of  combat 
casualties  each  month.  He  would  then 
put  this  figure  beside  the  total  number  of 
registrants  drafted  that  month.  If  the 
number  of  casualties  reached  10  percent 
of  the  number  of  draftees,  then  the  op- 
tional student  postponement  would  be 
discontinued.  But  the  discontinuance 
would  take  place  only  when  the  10  p)er- 
cent  figure  was  exceeded  for  3  consecu- 
tive months.  And  when  the  discontinu- 
ance did  take  place.  It  would  stay  In 
effect  for  the  following  12  months. 

This  discontinuance  will  insure  that 
when  draftees  face  an  appreciable  risk 
of  being  sent  off  to  a  shooting  war,  all 
young  men  must  stand  as  equals  at  that 
particular  time  before  the  draft  process. 
To  permit  some  to  elect  to  enter  college, 
thus  postponing  exposure  to  the  draft  for 
4  years.  whUe  denying  this  election  to 
others,  would  be  to  continue  one  of  our 
present  system's  worst  features. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  dis- 
continuance would  not  apply  to  students 
already  m  college  or  occupational  train- 
ing when  the  10-percent  figure  was 
reached.  These  students  made  their 
choice  to  enter  college  or  training  not  out 
of  a  desire  to  avoid  being  drafted  into  a 
shooting  war,  because  the  shooting  had 
not  reached  an  appreciable  extent  when 
their  decisions  were  made.  Thus.  It  would 
apply  only  to  those  whose  decisions  on 
whether  to  ;ake  up  the  option  was  made 
In  the  light  of  combat  casualties. 

It  Is  also  important  to  note  that  even 
when  the  ID-percent  limit  has  been 
reached  and  the  option  discontinued, 
those  not  actually  selected  for  Induction 
would  be  free  to  go  on  to  college,  school. 
Jobs,  or  whatever. 

Casualties  In  Vietnam  are  numlng 
above  10  percent  of  the  draftees.  In  the 
first  6  months  of  1967.  draftees  totaled 
87.600  and  casualties  37,500— or  over  40 
percent.  Consequently,  my  bill  would  dis- 
continue the  granting  of  student  post- 
ponements during  the  Vietnam  war. 

This  discontinuance  provision  insures 
that  the  option  feature  Is  fair. 

CONSCItNTIOl'S  08JECT0«S 

That  there  exists  in  our  draft  statute  a 
formal  provision  exempting  conscien- 
tious objectors  from  combat  duty  Is  a 
credit  to  our  democracy.  It  is  legislative 
recognition  that  our  society  Is  strong 
enough  to  accommodate  those  who  can- 
not In  conscience  participate  in  the 
killing  of  other  men. 

Conscientious  objection  can  take  either 
of  two  forms  under  the  statute,  depend- 
ing on  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  ob- 
jection. A  conscientious  objector  may  be 
assigned  to  noncombat  service  in  the 
military,  such  as  In  hospitals  or  in  ad- 
ministrative work.  Or,  he  may  be  as- 
signed to  2  years  of  civilian  work,  if  he 
objects  to  both  combat  and  noncombat 
military  service.  A  number  of  this  latter 


group  are  serving  as  civilians  with  vol- 
untary agencies  In  Southeast  Asia. 

Until  last  year,  the  law  on  conscien- 
tious objectors  was  quite  clear,  the  Su- 
preme Court  In  the  1965  case  of  United 
States  against  Seeger  having  Interpreted 
the  law  and  laid  down  some  guidelines. 
But  last  year's  amendments  overruled 
the  Seeger  case.  In  effect,  by  eliminating 
the  language  on  which  the  decision 
rested. 

The  old  law  granted  conscientious  ob- 
jector status  to  an  mdividual  who  "by 
reason  of  religious  tralnmg  and  belief 
is  conscientiously  opposed  to  participa- 
tion in  war  in  any  form.  Religious  train- 
ing and  belief  In  this  connection  means 
an  individual's  belief  in  a  Supreme  Being 
involving  duties  superior  to  those  arising 
from  any  human  relation." 

In  the  Seeger  case,  the  Supreme  Court 
Interpreted  this  language  to  mean  "a 
given  belief  that  is  sincere  and  meaning- 
ful and  occupies  a  place  m  the  life  of  its 
possessor  parallel  to  that  filled  by  the 
orthodox  belief  in  God  of  one  who  clearly 
qualifies  for  the  exemption." 

The  new  law  eliminates  the  Supreme 
Being  clause,  thus  implymg  that  only 
an  orthodox  belief  in  Qod  will  qualify  an 
individual  for  conscientious  objector 
status.  This  apparently  overrules  the 
Seeger  case.  The  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem has  told  its  State  and  local  boards 
that  the  change  means  a  narrower  defi- 
nition of  conscientious  objector.  This 
accords  with  the  views  of  a  majority  of 
local  board  members  in  one  State  who, 
according  to  the  Marshall  commission 
report,  feel  that  conscientious  objectors 
should  not  be  deferred  at  all.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  number  of  lawyers  expe- 
rienced m  this  field  believe  the  courts 
will  still  uphold  Seeger,  on  other  grounds. 
But  this  important  subject  will  be  un- 
clear until  eventually  resolved  by  the 
courts. 

My  bill  would  restore  the  language  of 
the  statute  as  In  effect  before  the  1967 
amendments.  This  would  have  the  effect 
of  reinstating  the  Seeger  case  as  the  con- 
trolling precedent. 

UNirOBM    NATIONAL   STANDARDS 


A  consistent  criticism  of  our  present 
draft  system  Is  the  utter  lack  of  uni- 
formity In  Its  interpretation.  The  basic 
cause  of  this  lack  of  uniformity  Is  the 
wide  variance  in  guidance  the  local 
boards  receive. 

That  guidance  comes  In  the  form  oi 
the  statute  Itself,  regulations,  operations 
bulletins,  local  board  memoranda,  direc- 
tives, and  letters  of  advice.  The  State  di- 
rectors also  may  Issue  Instructions  to 
the  local  boards.  As  a  result,  local  boards 
across  the  country  receive  varying 
amounts  of  guidance  on  the  same  sub- 
ject and  the  guidance  is  often  conflicting. 

In  1966.  39  State  directors  issued  173 
bulletins,  directives,  or  memorandums  to 
their  local  boards  dealing  with  defer- 
ment policies.  Some  State  headquarters 
sent  no  guidance ;  one  headquarters  sent 
13  separate  sets  of  Instructions.  The  re- 
sulting potpourri  of  deferment  policies 
should  surprise  no  one. 

Alabama  and  New  York  treated  the 
results  of  the  college  qualification  tests 
as  mandatory:  Idaho  and  Texas  said 
they  were  only  advisory; 


New  York  City  and  Oklahoma  defined 
•full-time  student"  as  one  taking  12 
semester  hours;  Oregon  and  Utah  used 
15  hours:  Florida  adopted  the  definition 
of  each  Individual  college  or  university; 
Kentucky  classified  any  registrant  at- 
tending school  'below  college  level "  as 
2_A — occupational  deferment:  Arkan.sas 
classified  registrants  in  "business  sciiool 
or  similar  institution"  as  2-fi — student 
deferment;  Kansas  classified  registrants 
in  a  "vocational,  technical,  business. 
trade  school,  or  any  Institution  of  learn- 
ing below  college"  level  as  2-S: 

Missouri  and  Illinois  would  not  cancel 
induction  orders  If  the  registrant  sub- 
mitted a  "pregnancy  statement."  New 
Mexico  would: 

Three  civilian  pilots  doing  the  same 
job  for  the  same  airline  were  called  lor 
induction;  one  board  deferred  two  oi 
them,  while  another  board  classified  the 
third  as  l-A;  and 

Returning  Peace  Corps  volunteers  are 
put  at  the  top  of  the  list  In  some  States, 
whUe  others  put  them  at  the  bottom. 

Further  examples  of  the  variability  of 
local  board  performance  In  applying  our 
draft  law  are  as  numerous  as  there  are 
boards  making  decisions.  This  variabil- 
ity Is  one  clear  reason  why  cynicism 
about  the  system  is  so  rampant. 

Dissatisfaction  at>out  the  lack  of  uni- 
formity Is  not  limited  to  the  registrant 
themselves.  The  Marshall  Commission 
reports  that  46  percent  of  local  board 
members  believe  that  more  specific  poli- 
cies on  occupational  deferments  are 
needed,  and  40  percent  believe  that  more 
specific  policies  on  student  deferments 
are  needed.  Once  again,  we  find  an  anom- 
aly in  the  operation  of  our  draft  sys- 
tem: The  President  has  proposed  "that 
firm  rules  be  formulated,  to  be  applied 
uniformly  throughout  the  country,"  the 
Marshall  Commission  has  so  recom- 
mended, fairness  and  commonsense  so 
demand,  and  nearly  half  of  local  board 
members  themselves  so  believe  would  be 
an  improvement. 

The  1967  amendments  permit  the  Pres- 
ident to  establish  national  standards  for 
classification,  and  to  require  that  these 
standards  be  uniformly  administered 
throughout  the  country.  My  bill  would 
make  the  adoption  of  national  standards 
and  criteria  mandatory,  and  would  re- 
quire that  they  be  administered  uni- 
formly. 

I  should  point  out  that  these  national 
standards  would  not  be  utterly  inflexible, 
because  they  deal  not  with  mathematical 
measurements  but  with  human  beings. 
The  point  Is  simply  to  be  as  sure  as  we 
can  that  a  young  man  in  one  part  of  the 
country  faces  the  same  exposure  to  the 
draft  as  in  another  part  of  the  country. 
Accidents  of  geography  should  not  de- 
termine who  goes  to  war  and  who  does 
not. 

HARDSHIP    DEfTRMENTS 

Hardship  deferments  must  be  con- 
tinued. There  are  many  individual  cases 
wheie  drafting  a  young  man  would  cause 
a  severe  hardship  either  to  him  or  to  his 
family.  One  case  often  cited  as  an  exam- 
ple Is  that  of  the  19-year-old  boy  who 
works  to  support  his  widowed  mother 
and  his  brothers  and  sisters.  Taking  the 
wage  earner  away  from  his  family  for  2 


years  in  this  insUnce  is  an  undesirable 

"  uS^my  bill,  the  Initial  hardship  de- 
ferment  classification  would  be  made  by 
an  area  Selective  Service  office,  mstead 
of  by  local  boards  as  Is  now  the  caM. 
Appeals  regarding  this  initial  c^mca- 
UOT  would  be  presented  to  local  boarc^- 
This  combination  will  assure  a  greater 
uniformity  than  presently  exists  In  con- 
SSonT^governing  hardship  deferment, 
but  at  the  same  time  retain  the  famili- 
arity with  local  problems  which  Is  po- 
tentially a  distinguishing  mark  of  the 
local  boards. 

OCCUPATIONAI,   DETERMENTS 

When  he  testified  on  the  Manpower 
I.npllcatlons  of  Selective  Service.  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  WlUard  Wlrtz  said: 
"  It  is  my  position  that  there  Is  Uttle  basis 
in  the  present  or  prospective  manpower  sltua^ 

on  for  any  "occupational  determents"  from 
mUUary  seVvlce-especlally  U  the  draft  caU 
i!  concentrated  on  the  19-year  age  group. 

He  made  this  unequivocal  statement 
from  a  unique  vantage  point:  Secretary 
Wirtz  is  this  Nation's  chief  manpower 
specialist.  In  the  past,  he  was  charged 
V  ith  determining  which  "critical  occu- 
pations" should  be  deferrable.  So  he  made 
that  statement  with  a  broad  background 
of  expertise.  He  also  pointed  out  that 
more  than  half  of  those  with  occupa- 
tional deferments  were  in  jobs  clasdfled 
as  neither  essential  activities  nor  critical 
occupations.  , 

The  Marshall  Commission  made  a  sim- 
ilar recommendation,  saying  that  no 
new  deferments  for  occupation  should 
be  granted  in  the  future."  In  the  1967 
amendments  to  the  draft  law  Congress 
directed  the  National  Security  Council 
to  recommend  poUcles  on  occupational 
deferments.  Pursuant  to  this  directive, 
the  National  Security  CouncU  recom- 
mended on  February  16.  1968,  that  occu- 
pational deferments  be  discontinued.  Its 
memorandum  of  advice  said  in  part: 

The  National  Security  Council  advises  that 
the  secretaries  of  Defense.  lAbor  and  Com- 
merce should  maintain  a  continuing  surveil- 
lance over  the  nation's  manpower  needs  and 
Identify  any  partlcvUar  occupation  or  siaii 
hat^y  warrant  qualifying  for  deferment 
on  a  unllorm  national  basis.  When  any  such 
occupation  or  skill  Is  so  Identified,  the  Coun- 
cU will  be  notified  so  that  It  may  consider  the 
need  and  advise  the  Director  of  the  Selective 
Service  System  accordingly. 
This  recommendation  Is  based  on  these 

considerations:  ^         . „ 

The  needs  of  the  Armed  Forces  do  not  now 
r-qulre  such  occupational  deferments 

The  needs  of  the  clvlUan  economy  do  not 
now  require  such  occupational  deferments. 
The  inherent  inequity,  at  a  time  when  men 
are  called  upon  to  risk  their  Uves^o*-  the 
nation.  In  any  such  occupational  deferments 
from  military  service  which  may  in  practice 
turn  Into  permanent  exemptions. 
That,  too.  is  an  unequivocal  statement. 
But  the  advice  transmitted  to  State  di- 
rectors of  the  Selective  Service,  and  to 
local  boards,  varies  widely  from  that  ad- 
vice. General  Hershey's  telegram  to  State 
directors,  pursuant  to  this  National  Se- 
curity Council  memorandum,  states  in 
part: 

Each  local  board  (U  left)  with  discretion 
to  grant.  In  individual  cases,  occupational 
deferments  based  on  a  showing  of  essential 
community  need. 
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This  is  clear  evidence  that  occupational 
deferments  are  not  ended  at  all — rather, 
they  are  continued,  and  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  4.084  local  boards.  There 
M^ill,  consequently,  be  4.084  different  sets 
of  rules  governing  occupational  defer- 
ments. This  may  well  be  a  step  back- 
ward: In  the  past,  only  half  of  those  with 
occupational  deferments  received  them 
based  on  the  unguided  Judgment  of  local 
boards;  the  other  half  were  In  jobs  listed 
as  essential  or  critical.  Now,   however, 
there  is  no  national  guidance,  in  direct 
opposition    to    the    National    Security 
Coimcll  recommendation. 

The  effect  of  this  broad  discretion  is 
clear.  A  high-ranking  officer  of  a  defense 
contractor  said  this  week  that  about  800 
of  his  company's  90.000  employees  were 
affected  by  the  new  rules.  But  he  added 
that  he  expected  the  local  draft  'boards 
to  continue  the  deferments  of  many  of 
these  affected  employees. 

Part  of  the  reason  for  this  officer's 
assurance  is  a  little  understood  quirk  in 
the  way  the  system  today  operates.  Al- 
though a  registrant  cannot  change  his 
local  board  if  he  moves,  a  man  with  an 
occupational  deferment  can  use  the  ap- 
peal board  in  the  area  where  he  Is  em- 
ployed. It  is  very  easy  to  visualize  this 
picture:  a  man  now  living  and  working 
In  another  city  is  denied  an  extension  of 
his  occupational  deferment  by  his  own 
local  board.  He  then  takes  his  case  to 
the  appeal  board  serving  his  new  com- 
munity.  Because   the   appeal   board  Is 
sensitive  to  the  economic  needs  of  Its  own 
area.  It  would  probably  view  the  contin- 
uation of  the  occupational  deferment  as 
essential  to  Its  own  community  need. 
Statistically,  appeals  boards  in  industrial 
areas  reverse  local  boards  by  reinstating 
occupational  deferments  taken  away  by 
the  local  boards  far  more  often  than  any 
other  reversal  action. 

In  sum,  there  can  be  only  one  conclu- 
sion: so  long  as  we  continue  occupational 
deferments,  special  privileges  granted  to 
some  individuals  but  not  others  will  pro- 
tect the  former  from  equal  exposure  to 
the  draft. 

One  other  important  factor  militates 
against  continuing  occupational  defer- 
ments: they  can  be  the  vehicle  for  pyra- 
miding deferments  into  exemptions.  This 
loophole  exists  right  now.  as  it  has  in  the 
past.  Until  It  Is  corrected,  we  will  not 
have  a  fair  draft  system. 

My  bill  would  discontinue  occupational 
deferments,  except  upon  a  Presidential 
finding  that  a  particular  skill  or  occupa- 
tion warrants  deferment  on  a  imlform 
national  basis.  This  would  preclude  the 
occupational  deferment  from  becoming 
the  protected  haven  it  is  today. 

MILITAaT    TOUTH    OPPORTUNITY    SCHOOLS 


discrimination— the  litany  of  social  ills 
which  we  as  a  Nation  are  committed  to 
overcome.  The  problem  we  face  is  elimi- 
nating the  conditions  causing  the  reasons 
for  rejection.  To  do  so,  we  must  reach  far 
back  into  each  individual's  years  of  de- 
velopment and  training.  We  cannot  ex- 
pect the  military  services  to  do  this. 

But  the  Department  of  Defense  is  mak- 
ing determined  efforts  to  reduce  the 
number  of  rejectees.  Foremost  among 
these  efforts  is  Project  100,000.  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  Thomas  Morns  de- 
scribed Project  100.000  In  these  terms 
when  he  testified  on  the  manpower  im- 
pUcatlons  of  the  Selective  Service: 

under  this  program,  we  have  made  revi- 
sions in  our  mental  and  physical  quaUflca- 
tion  standards.  Under  these  standards,  our 
objective   is  to  qualify   40,000   men  In  the 
12-month  period  ending  Septeniber  1967^d 
100,000  per  year  in  subsequent  years.  T^ese 
men  would  not  have  been  accepted  under 
the  draft  standards  or  enlistment  pollclM 
previously  In  effect.  They  are,  typically,  men 
^ho    because  of  lack  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity  or  incentives,  have  done  POorly  in 
formal  classroom  achievement.  It  Is  °»^r  J^f/" 
ment  that  these  men  can  best  be  trained. 
Therefore,  in  our  established  training  cenMrs 
and  schools,  along  with  other  new  recruits 
?o  service.  All  but  a  s'^aH/^'^^tlon  of  these 
men   we  believe,  will  require  no  special  as- 
elstaiice  to  complete  their  basic  training. 


Each  year,  some  700,000  young  Ameri- 
cans are  found  unfit  for  military  service. 
This  is  about  one-third  of  aU  the  young 
men  examined.  About  half  are  disquali- 
fied because  of  health  deficiencies,  and 
the  other  half  because  of  educational  de- 
ficiencies. «.V,«..,o 

The  Marshall  Commission  called  these 
"alarming  statistics,  affecting  directly 
our  national  security."  Few  could  or 
would  question  that  judgment. 

These  failures  reflect  inadequate  edu- 
cation, poor  medical  facilities,  poverty. 


Project  100,000  completed  its  first  year 
on  September  30.  1967.  Its  goal  was  to 
take  40,000   rejectees:   it  actua  ly  took 
49,000.   About   85   percent  would   have 
failed  the  educational  tests,  and  15  per- 
cent the  physical  tests  without  a  revl- 
sfon  in  the  standards.  About  60  percent 
were  volunteers,  and  40  percent  came 
Through  the  draft.  Sixty  percent  were 
white    and  40  percent  Negro  or  other 
nonwhites.    The    average    age    was    21. 
Thirty  percent  were  unemployed,  and 
another  26  percent  earned  less  than  $60 
a  week    The  average  reading  score  is 
Sarely  at  a  sixth  grade  level:  14  percent 
read  at  third  grade  level  or  less. 

«^pprptarv  of  Defense  McNamara  has 
safd  that  the  Defense  Department  began 
l?0ject  100,000  because  it  was  convinced 
Si  "given  the  proper  enviromnen.  and 
training  they  can  contribute  just  as 
r^ichto  the  defense  of  their  country  as 
SeSfrom  the  more  advantaged  segments 

°'XTesS£of  Project  100,000  bear  out 
thS  conviction.  Ninety-eight  Percent  of 
traditional  categories  of  re^nuts  fta^h 
basic   training;    96   percent  of   Project 
iSo  Soo  men  graduated-only  2  percent- 
age pomts  less  than  the  traditional  re- 
cruits   Many  mUitary  commanders  re- 
port that  these  men  turn  out  "to  be  even 
Zre  highly  motivated  than  some  serv- 
icemen  with  a  much  more   PrivUegea 
background,"   to   quote   Secretary  Mc- 
Namara. This  is  evidence  that  Project 
100  000  has  in  no  way  caused  a  dUution 
i?    our    actual    mUitary    Perfomance 
standards,  and  has  in  fact  augmented 

these  standards.  ,    ^v.  *.  d,.«< 

At  this  point.  I  should  note  that  Proj- 
ect 100,000  has  done  considerably  more 
than  augment  our  mUitary  performance 
standards.  Because  it  takes  a  large  num- 
ber of  volunteers— 60,000  this  year-who 
previously  would  have  been  rejected,  it 
reduces  the  number  of  men  who  must 
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be  drafted.  And  because  It  gives  skill 
and  occupation  training  to  young  men 
previously  classified  as  dropouts  from 
society.  It  has  reduced  welfare  burdens 
and  Increased  Job  opportunities. 

Project  100,000.  then,  is  a  marked 
achievement,  and  its  acoomplUhmente 
deserve  acclaim. 

But  there  is  more  the  military  services 
could  achieve.  To  quote  the  Marshall 
Commission : 

The  CommlMton  feels  that  any  American 
who  cle«»re«  to  serve  In  the  Armed  Forces 
should  be  able  to  serve  If  he  can  be  brought 
up  to  a  level  of  usefulness  as  a  soldier,  even 
U  this  requires  special  educational  and  train- 
ing programs  to  be  conducted  by  the  services. 
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The  Department  of  the  Army  made  a 
limited  attempt  at  a  program  of  this  type 
in  1964  and  called  it  the  special  trammg 
enlistment  program— STEP.  It  was  de- 
signed as  an  experimental  program  oi 
mUitary  training,  educational  and  physi- 
cal  rehabilitation  of  enlistees  who  fell 
short  of  regular  standards,  but  who  could 
be  broufcU  up  to  these  standards  with 
short  periods  of  educational  training  or 
medical     rehabilitation.     Normal    basic 
training  costs  about  $3,300  per  trainee: 
the  additional   cost  per   trainee  in   the 
STEP  program  was  estimated  at  $2,100. 
The  program  was  to  be  made  avaUable 
to  15.000  enlistees  a  year.  The  project  was 
never  actually  imdertaken  because  of  a 
specific  objection  to  it  contained  in  the 
Defense  Department  appropriation  bill. 
My  bill  would  require  the  Secretary  of 
Defense   to   study   and   investigate   the 
feasibility  of  military  youth  opportunity 
schools.  These  schools  would  offer  special 
educational    and    physical    training    to 
volunteers  who  did  not  meet  the  current 
induction  standards.  The  Secretary  of 
Defense  would  report  to  the  Pre^dent 
and  the  Congress  on  the  results  of  this 
1-vear  study  and  Is  given  considerable 
latitude  in  making  the  study. 

These  schools  are  a  logical  extension 
of  the  successes  of  Project  100.000.  They 
could  further  increase  the  percentage  of 
volunteers  in  service,  and  further  reduce 
draft  calls.  They  would  produce  highly 
motivated,  all-volunteer  servicemen.  And 
they  would  help  correct  the  social  Inbal- 
ance  afflicting  our  society  while  Increas- 
ing our  military  capabilities. 

STtJBY   or  VOLUNTXBI   A»MT 

Public  figures  with  as  widely  divergent 
views  as  Barry  Goldwater  and  John  Ken- 
neth Qalbralth  and  associations  as  di- 
verse as  the  Ripon  Society  and  the  New 
Left  have  urged  that  the  draft  be 
scrapped  in  favor  of  an  all-volunteer 
army.  Sixty-one  percent  of  students 
polled  by  the  U.S.  Youth  Council  favor  a 
volunteer  army. 

An  all-volunteer  army  would  certainly 
be  closer  to  the  spirit  of  a  free  society, 
as  it  would  require  no  compulsory  service. 
It  would  reduce  turnover  In  the  services, 
and  thus  reduce  cost.  It  would  probably 
raise  the  level  of  skiU  of  each  Individual 
serviceman.  It  would  eliminate  the  prob- 
lem of  the  conscientious  objector.  And 
it  would  remove  all  problems  of  uncer- 
tainty. 

But  at  least  one  problem  with  an  aU- 
volunteer  army  Is  lUustrated  by  the  same 
U  S  Youth  Council  poll  which  showed  61 
percent  of  the  students  In  favor  of  an  aU- 


volunteer  army:  58  percent  of  the  stu- 
dents said  they  personally  would  not  vol- 
unteer. There  are  as  well  a  number  of 
other  problems.  The  estimates  of  the  cost 
of  an  aU-volunteer  army— primarily  in 
higher  salaries — range  from  $4  billion  to 
$17  5  billion.  Some  experts  have  claimed 
that   an   aU-volunteer   army   would    be 
largely  Negro.  An  all-volunteer  army  may 
not  have  the  flexibility  we  need  to  meet 
widely  changing  manpower  needs.  Final- 
ly there  Is  some  danger  that  an  aU-vol- 
uiiteer  army  of  professionals,  together 
with    the    military-industrial    complex 
which  would  support  it,  would  represent 
an  ever-present  threat  to  political  free- 
dom. V, 
At  present,  we  do  not  have  enough 
specific  information  to  decide  whether 
these  problems  are  more  apparent  than 
real    For  that  reason,  my  bill  requires 
the  President  to  conduct  a  1-year  study 
of  the  costs,  feasibility  and  desirablUty  of 
replacing    our   present   combination   of 
voluntary    and    involuntary    inductions 
with  an  entirely  voluntary  system  of  en- 
listments. The  President  would  report  to 
the  Congress  on  his  findings  and  recom- 
mendations.                                          ,  . 
The  voluntary  army  concept  is  of  nign 
importance.  But  we  need  considerably 
more  information  than  we  now  have  to 
determine  whether  it  is  the  right  system 
for  our  society.  My  bUl  would  provide  us 
with  this  information. 

STVOT    OF    NATIONAI.    SDIVICK    ALnaNATIVi: 

A  subject  much  discussed  In  the  past 
few  years  is  whether  we  can  devise  some 
form  of  nonmilitary  national  service  as 
an  alternative  to  military  service.  A  cor- 
ollary subject  has  been  the  feasibility  oi 
compulsory  national  service  for  all  young 
Americans.  Including  both  military  and 
nonmiliUry  service.  ,,„„„ 

Both  subjects  have  much  merit.  Many 
young  people  in  this  country  feel  a  strong 
obligation  to  serve  their  coujitry  or  their 
fellow  man  through  some  form  of  public 
service  Many  of  these  same  young  peo- 
ple however,  feel  strongly  that  they  can 
make  more  substantial  contributions  In 
nonmiUtary  service.  The  overwhelming 
response  from  aU  across  the  country  to 
the  Peace  Corps,  to  VISTA,  and  to  the 
Teacher  Corps  Indicate  that  our  young 
people  are  committed  and  willing  to  serve 

their  country.  ,«„,«, 

A  number  of  different  specific  pro- 
posals for  national  service  have  been  ptjt 
forward.  ^    . 

Gen  Dwight  Eisenhower  has  suggested 
that  we  adopt  a  system  of  universaJ 
training  for  all  young  men.  It  would  be 
a  system  of  military,  physical  and  re- 
medial training,  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  Only  those  with 
serious  physical  and  mental  defects,  and 
those  who  volunteered  for  military  serv- 
ice would  be  exempt.  General  Elsen- 
hower's proposal  would  be  designed  to 
promote  physical  fitness  and  self-disci- 
pline among  Americas  young  men. 

Some  have  suggested  a  system  under 
which  all  qualified  young  men  would 
serve  in  the  military  or  in  a  variety  of 
clviUan  programs  for  2  years.  Those  who 
elected  mUitary  service  would  receive 
either  higher  pay,  or  serve  a  shorter 
period  of  time  than  those  in  civilian  pro- 
grams. Because  this  Is  a  compulsory  pro- 


gram for  all  young  men.  it  would  reduce 
the  present  draft  inequities. 

Others  have  suggested  a  system  of 
voluntary  national  service.  Under  this 
proposal,  those  who  did  not  want  to 
enter  the  military  services  could  instead 
elect  an  alternative  form  of  service,  and 
they  would  In  this  way  satisfy  their  draft 
obligation.  They  would  serve  longer  or 
receive  less  pay  and  other  Incentives 
than  those  in  the  mUitary  services,  in 
an  effort  to  equate  the  two  different 
forms  of  service.  Clearly,  this  system 
would  have  to  be  discontinued  in  times 
of  a  shooting  war.  to  prevent  some  young 
men  from  opting  their  way  out  of  the 
risks  of  being  sent  into  combat. 

All  of  these  proposals  have  obvious 
merit  Youths  in  national  service  here 
at  home  could  help  solve  some  of  the 
major  problems  confronting  our  society, 
such  as  education,  conservation,  hous- 
ing, medical  care  and  others.  They  could 
do  so  by  providing  manpower  for  neigh- 
borhood health  centers,  legal  aid,  mana- 
gerial asslsUnce.  a  "disaster  corps"  to 
help  victims  of  earthquakes,  fioods  and 
other  disasters.  Overseas,  as  the  Peace 
Corps  has  Illustrated,  the  needs  are  Just 
as  great.  In  short,  there  are  vast  numbers 
of  Jobs  to  be  done,  and  we  are  not  now 
making  the  manpower  we  potentially 
can  available  to  get  the  jobs  done. 

My  bill  would  require  the  President 
to  make  a  study  of  the  feasibility  of  a 
National  Service  Corps  in  which  indi- 
viduals seeking  nonmilitary  service 
could  fulfill  their  obligation  of  service  to 
the  country.  The  President  would  report 
to  the  Congress  on  the  results  of  his 
1-year  study. 

DRAIT  AS  PUNISHMENT 

Mr  President,  military  service  Is  and 
should  be  an  honor  and  a  privilege.  It 
should  In  no  way  be  considered  a  punish- 

For  that  reason,  my  bill  would  prohibit 
local  boards  from  reclassifying  draft 
protesters  as  delinquents  and  subjecting 
them  to  Immediate  induction.  Instead, 
whenever  a  protester  took  part  in  any 
illegal  activity,  he  would  be  prosecuted 
under  the  law's  criminal  provisions  and. 
if  found  guilty,  be  punished  accordingly. 

We  should  in  no  way  protect  draft  pro- 
testers from  the  processes  of  the  law. 
But  neither  should  we  draft  them  ana 
send  them  off  to  serve  beside  men  who 
are  proud  to  be  serving  their  country. 
My  bill  would  prohibit  using  the  draft 
as  a  punishment  and  would  instead  rely 
upon  the  U.S.  attorneys  and  the  courts 
to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  law  whicn 
govern  Illegal  activities. 

SELECTIVE    SERVICE    DIRECTOR    TEBM 

Most  Presidential  appointments  carry 
a  fixed  term  of  service,  and  are  not  open- 
fnd-d.  My  bill  would  conform  the  Selec- 
tive Service  law  to  most  other  Federal 
statutes,  by  requiring  that  appointment 
as  Director  of  the  Selective  Service  be  for 
a  6-year  term,  and  that  at  the  end  ol 
the  6-year  term  the  President  must  make 
a  new  nomination  and  the  nomination 
must  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  There 
is  no  prohibition  against  renominatlon 
of  the  same  individual  as  many  times 
over  as  the  President  requires.  This  new 
provision  would  not  apply  to  the  current 
Director,  General  Hcrshey. 


ALIENB 

Under  our  draft  law,  aliens  are  subject 
to  confining,  confusing,  and  discrimina- 
tory treatment.  For  example,  when  the 
law  was  written,  the  NATO  countries  re- 
paired 18  months'  service.  The  law  con- 
sequently provides  that  an  alien  in  this 
country  who  has  served  18  months  m  the 
military  service  of  a  naUon  with  whom 
we  are  allied,  is  not  subject  to  draft  m 
the  United  States.  But  since  this  provi- 
sion was  written  into  the  draft  law.  the 
NATO  countries  have  lowered  their  serv- 
ice  requirement   to    16   months.   Thus, 
aliens  who  have  fulfiUed  their  mihtary 
service  in  their  own  country,  and  are  now 
in  this  country,  find  themselves  subject 
to  our  draft.  This  is  in  direct  contraven- 
tion to  a  number  of  treaties  in  force  be- 
tween this  country  and  our  allies. 

Numerous  other  examples  of  the  need 
to  revise  our  draft  policies  toward  aliens 
were  made  by  the  Department  of  State 
to  the  Marshall  Commission. 

My  bill  adopts  the  recommendations 
of  the  Department  of  State  with  regard 
to  aliens  and  the  draft.  These  are: 

That  all  nonimmigrant  aliens  should 
b°  exempt  from  military  service. 

That  resident  aliens  should  not  be  sub- 
ject to  military  service  until  1  year  after 
their  entry  into  the  United  SUtes  as 
immigrants.  „        j^^„» 

That  1  year  after  entry,  all  resident 
aUens  shcu'd  be  subject  to  mUitary  craft 
equally  w:th  U.S.  citizens  unless  they 
elect  tj  abandon  permanently  the  status 
of  permanent  alien  and  the  prospect  of 
U.S.  citizenship.  „         .. 

That  aliens  who  have  served  12  months 
or  more  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  a  coun- 
t-v  with  which  the  United  States  is  al- 
led  in  mutual  defense  activities  should 
be  exempted  from  U.S.  mUitary  service. 
and  credit  toward  the  U.S.  military  serv- 
ice obligations  should  be  given  for  any 
such  service  of  a  shorter  period 

These  changes  can  assure  that  our 
draft  policv  toward  aliens  is  coherent, 
and  rational,  and  that  it  comports  with 
our  international  treaty  obligations. 

JUDICIAL   REVIEW 

The  1967  amendments  added  a  provi- 
sion to  the  law  which  denies  judicial  re- 
view of  any  draft  classification  and  proc- 
essing action,  unless  the  registrant  is  a 
defendant  in  a  criminal  action.  In  other 
words,  the  decisions  of  the  Selective 
Service  System  are  insulated  from  tne 
reins  of  Federal  court  review  unless  one 
desiring  to  challenge  the  decisions  ac- 
cepts the  stigma  of  being  charged  with  a 
criminal  violation  Of  the  draft  law  This 
is  surely  an  extraordinary  interpretation 
of  the  process.  .   ,  ^  . 

This  provision  was  intended  to  prevent 
cases  simUar  to  Wolff  against  Selective 
Service  Local  Board  16.  In  that  case,  the 
U  S  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Cir- 
cuit held  that  by  reclassifying  partici- 
pants m  a  demonstration  against  the 
Vietnam  war  as  "delinquents;'  and  sub- 
jecting them  to  immediate  Induction,  the 
local  board  had  both  exceeded  its  juris- 
diction and  had  caused  an  immediate  and 
irreparable  Injury  to  the  Participants 
constitutional  rights.  Consequently,  the 
suit  was  sent  back  for  further  hearing  by 
the  district  court.  .i.  „«f«x 

In  its  opinion,  the  second  circuit  noted 

that: 


Normally  it  is  desirable  not  only  that  the 
admlnlstraUon  (of  the  draft  law)  function 
with  a  minimum  of  judicial  Interference  but 
also  that,  when  the  administration  does  err. 
It  be  free  to  work  out  Ita  own  problems.  But, 
as  noted  above,  there  are  competing  policies 
and  when  as  here  a  serious  threat  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  First  Amendment  rights  exists  the 
policy  favoring  the  preservation  of  these 
rlghU  must  prevail 


The  court  pointed  out  that  the  Na- 
tional Appeal  Board  had  concluded  unan- 
imously that  the  reclassifications  were 
valid,  and  that  General  Hershey  had 
stated  repeatedly  that  the  reclassifica- 
tions were  proper.  Thus,  it  would  have 
been  a  futile  recourse  to  pursue  the  nor- 
mal appeal  procedure,  and  the  Federal 
court  thus  accepted  jurisdiction. 

Now,  that  is  aU  changed.  If  the  sanie 
demonstrators  were  today  reclassified, 
they  could  seek  judicial  review  only  when 
they  had  been  through  the  entire  appeals 
process,  and  only  after  they  had  been 
inducted— when  the  reclassification 
would  be  moot;  or  had  refused  induc- 
tion—when they  would  be  charged  with 
a  criminal  violation  of  the  law.  Further 
the  courts  would  be  virtually  prohibited 
from  considering  the  question  of  the 
local  board's  exceeding  its  juriGdiction  in 
the  reclassification  proceeding. 

I  think  this  is  an  unprecedented  at- 
tempt to  work  mischief  with  constitu- 
tional rights,  and  that  it  should  be 
stricken  from  the  law.  Accordingly,  my 
bin  would  strike  it 


stances.  At  the  time  the  Commission  re- 
port was  issued  a  year  ago.  Alabama 
had  no  nonwhite  local  board  members, 
yet  more  than  30  percent  of  the  State  s 
population  was  Negro.  In  New  York  City. 
4  6  percent  of  the  local  board  members 
were  nonwhite  yet  14.7  percent  of  the  city 
were  nonwhite.  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia  36.2  percent  of  the  board  members 
were  nonwhite.  while  54.8  percent  of  the 
District  were  nonwhite.  And  m  Massa- 
chusetts, six-tenths  of  1  percent  of  board 
members  were  nonwhite,  whUe  2.4  of  the 
State  were  nonwhite. 

The  statistics  are  a  cause  of  great  con- 
cern and  the  President  has  requested 
General  Hershey  and  the  State  Gov- 
ernors to  bring  local  boards  more  in  line 
with  the  population  they  represent.  My 
bill  would  require  that  the  boards  be  so 
constituted,  and  not  leave  it  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Director  of  the  Selective 
Service  and  the  State  Governors. 


PROSECUTOR'S    DISCRETION 

The  1967  amendments  require  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States,  on 
the  request  of  the  Director  of  Selective 
Strvice,  to  prosecute  a  given  selective 
service  case  or  to  advise  the  Congress,  in 
writing,  of  the  reasons  for  his  faUure  to 
do  so.  This  is  a  virtually  unprecedented 
provision,  and  goes  against  the  grain  of 
our  long  established  legal  protection. 
Only  experienced  prosecutors  have  suf- 
ficient judgment  to  determine  whether  a 
given  case  merits  the  expenditure  of  pub- 
Uc  funds,  or  whether  a  case  would  not 
merit  such  an  expenditure. 

My  bUl  restores  the  provision  of  the  old 
law,  giving  prosecutorial  discretion  back 
to  the  prosecutors. 

LOCAL    BOARD    DISCRIMINATION 

The  present  draft  law  prohibits  dis- 
crimination in  determining  the  composi- 
tion of  local  boards— but  only  discrimi- 
nation on  account  of  sex.  Despite  the  fact 
that  the  racial  discrimination  issue  has 
already  been  raised  in  court  cases,  the 
law  nowhere  prohibits  discrimination  on 
account  of  race,  religion,  or  creed.  Should 
we  interpret  the  explicit  mention  of  dis- 
crimination by  sex  to  mean  an  implicit 
acceptance  of  discrimination  on  other 
grounds?  I.  for  one.  would  hope  not. 

But  to  be  sure,  my  bUl  would  explicitiy 
prohibit  discrimination  by  race,  color, 
creed,  or  sex  in  determining  the  com- 
position of  local  boards. 

My  bUl  makes  another  change  in  the 
law  governing  the  composition  of  local 
boards:  it  requires  the  membership  of  a 
local  board  to  represent  aU  elements  of 
the  pubUc  it  serves,  insofar  as  practica- 
ble The  MarshaU  Commission  developed 
statistics  which  cleariy  reveal  how  unrep- 
resentative local  boards  are  in  many  in- 


REORGANIZATION   OF  THE  SELECTIVE  SERVICE 
SYSTEM 

The  Marshall  Commission  concluded 
that  "the  United  States  has  outgrown  its 
Selective  Soivice  System."  It  presents  a 
wealth  of  logic,  statistics,  facts  and  hid- 
ings which  reinforce  this  conclusion.  This 
information  also  justifies  a  second  con- 
clusion :  that  the  System  has  operated  for 
25  years  with  dedication  and  selfless 
patriotism  on  the  part  of  those  officials 
charged  with  its  administration. 

Today's  structure  is  huUt  on  the  con- 
cent of  the  local  boards,  which  the  Se- 
lective Service  characterizes  as  Uttie 
groups  of  neighbors  on  whom  is  placed 
the  responsibility  to  determine  who  is  to 
serve  the  Nation  in  the  Armed  Forces  and 
who  is  to  serve  in  industry,  agriculture, 
and  other  deferred  classifications. 

In  point  of  fact,  this  characterization 
is  inaccurate.  The  Marshall  Commission 
points  out  that  "the  'neighborly'  charac- 
ter of  local  boards  seems  to  exist  more  in 
theory  than  in  fact." 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for  this. 
Most  boards  in  urban  areas  operate  in 
anonymity.  More  than  half  of  metro- 
politan local  boards  are  centrally  located 
and  operated.  A  large  percentage  of  local 
board  registrants  have  not  lived  m  the 
local  board  area  for  years.  Local  board 
clerks  perform  a  great  deal  of  the  work- 
to  such  an  extent  nearly  20  percent  of 
local  boards  report  that  nine  out  of  ten 
classification  decisions  were  virtuaUy  au- 
tomatic. .,      ,-      , „ 

Based  on  these  facts,  the  Marshall 
Commission  recommended  a  restructur- 
ing and  consoUdation  of  the  Selective 
Service  System  along  these  lines: 

A  national  office,  similar  to  that  now 

existing;  ^  , ^ 

A  series  of  regional  offices,  perhaps 
eight  in  number,  corresponding  for  na- 
tional security  reasons  to  the  eight  re- 
gions of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Plan- 

A  series  of  area  offices,  numbering  300 
to  500,  corresponding  to  the  231  standard 
metropoUtan  statistical  areas,  the  149 
cities  over  25.000  outside  these  SMSAs 
at  least  one  area  office  in  every  State; 

Appeals  boards  operating  contiguous 
to  these  three  types  of  offices. 

Under  this  plan,  registration  and  clas- 
sification would  be  handled  at  the  area 
offices.  Local  boards  would  be  retained. 
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but  their  function  would  be  changed. 
The  local  boards  would  become  the  reg- 
istrant's court  of  first  appeal,  and  they 
would  have  the  authority  to  sustain  or 
overturn  classifications  made  In  the  area 
oCBces.  This  Insures  that  the  great 
strength  of  the  local  board*— a  group  of 
citizens  divorced  from  the  Federal  sys- 
tem—would be  applied  where  It  Is  most 
critical.  ^  , 

My  bill  would  change  the  present  law 
bv  requiring  that  the  system  be  reorga- 
nized as  proposed  by  the  Marshall  Com- 
mission. President  Johnson  Indicated  a 
year  ago  that  he  was  establishing  a  task 
force  within  the  Government  to  review 
the  Marshall  Commission  recommenda- 
tions, to  determine  their  'cost,  the 
method  of  implementation,  and  their 
effectiveness."  I  am  sure  that  by  now 
this  task  force  has  completed  its  work, 
and  that  its  findings  can  speed  develop- 
ment of  the  new  structure. 

This  new  structure  can  increase  the 
likelihood,  that  the  draft  law  wiU  be  ad- 
ministered not  by  a  rule  of  discretion, 
but  by  a  nile  of  law. 

CONCLUSION 


I  have  outlined  above  a  brief  explana- 
tion of  the  major  changes  my  bill  would 
make  in  our  selective  service  laws.  These 
changes  are  badly  needed. 

The  recent  armouncement  regarding 
the  termination  of  graduate  school  de- 
ferments is  yet  another  Ulustration.  That 
action  wlU  make  about  225.000  graduat- 
ing college  students  and  first  year  grad- 
uate students  immediately  eligible  for 
the  draft  in  June.  The  draft  call  for  the 
year  beginning  July  1  Is  expected  to  be 
about  240.000.  In  other  words,  nearly 
all  the  draftees  will  be  graduate  students 
and  recent  college  graduates. 

The  Army  is  not  happy  with  this  fact. 
Neither  are  the  graduate  schools  whose 
enrollment  wUl  be  drastically  reduced. 
And  neither  are  the  graduate  students 
whose  course  of  study  will  be  interrupted. 
It  has  been  reported  that  other  methods 
of  handling  the  transition  between  blan- 
ket graduate  student  deferment  and 
prohibition  against  graduate  student  de- 
ferment were  recommended.  One  of  the 
fairest  of  these  was  made  by  Nathan 
Pusey.  president  of  Har%'ard  University. 
It  has  also  been  reported  that  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System  advised  that  it  did 
not  have  the  management  skills  to  put 
any  of  these  alternative  recommenda- 
tions Into  effect. 

That  is.  to  my  mind,  a  serious  indict- 
ment of  our  Selective  Service  System.  Be- 
cause of  its  archaic  structure  and  pro- 
cedures, we  were  forced  to  adopt  a  mech- 
anism which  satisfies  no  one. 

We  need  draft  reform  today.  Just  as 
we  did  last  year  and  the  year  before.  We 
have  not  been  protecting  our  Individual 
freedoms  as  jealously  as  we  might  in  our 
draft  law.  and  for  that  reason  alone  we 
must  change  it. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I  am 

happy    to   yield   to    the    Senator   from 

Ala  ftlf  fl 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  applaud  the  efforts 
of  our  distinguished  colleague  the  senior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  to  reform 
the  draft.  It  has  been  full  of  inequities 


and  Injustices  which  are  widely  known, 
but  nothing  has  been  done  about  it.  Par- 
ticularly do  I  applaud  his  thinking  about 
the  desirabUlty  of  a  volunteer  army.  I 
would  go  a  little  further  than  he  has 
because  in  this  particular  war  I  think  the 
draft  itself  Is  most  unfortunate  and  in- 
deed is  a  major  inequity.  We  have  had 
it  before  in  previous  wars,  but  I  think 
more  widely  spread  throughout  our  land 
in  regard  to  this  particular  war  is  the 
feeling  that  there  Is  less  justification  for 
it  than  for  our  previous  wars  In  which 
the  elements  of  national  danger  or  na- 
tional security  were  evident:  whereas,  in 
my  view,  these  factors  are  not  present 
at  all  in  this  war  in  Southeast  Asia  for 
reasons  which  I  have  frequently  stated. 
Let  me  say  that  we  should  consider 
very  seriously  eliminating  the  draft  to 
this  extent;  namely,  that  we  should  allow 
draftees  to  choose  whether  they  wish  to 
serve  In  Southeast  Asia  or  not.  The  rea- 
son for  that  is— and  I  think  it  is  amply 
justified— If  a  man  erUlsts  in  the  regular 
Armed  Forces,  whether  it  be  the  Army, 
Air  Force,  the  Navy,  or  the  Marine  Corps, 
he  knows  when  he  takes  his  oath  of  en- 
listment that  he  has  got  to  go  where 
the  Commander  in  Chief  sends  him.  He 
may  not  like  this  war.  He  may  feel  that 
It  is  wrong,  but  he  has  made  a  commit- 
ment. The  draftee,  on  the  other  hand, 
does  not  have  that  choice. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  amendment 
which  I  have  sought  twice  previously  to 
Introduce,  without  success  so  far.  If 
adopted,  would  perhaps  result  In  half 
the  volunteers  going  to  Southeast  Asia 
for  one  reason  or  another.  I  can  docu- 
ment that  e.,tlmate  by  citing  a  specific 

example.  ^         .  , 

I  have  a  grandson  who  volunteered  for 
service  in  Vietnam.  He  Is  a  19-year-old. 
He  Is  In  the  paratroopers.  He  believed 
that  he  should  go.  I  think  that  if  such  an 
amendment  were  enacted  perhaps  half 
of  the  draftees  would  go  to  Southeast 
Asia  and  perhaps  half  would  not. 

It  certainly  would  be  a  good  afSrma- 
tlon  of  the  principles  of  freedom  which 
we  allegedly  espouse  if  that  were  to  be 
done.  It  would  strengthen  support  for 
the  war  in  Vietnam. 

I  feel  definitely  that  a  volunteer  army 
Is  and  should  be  a  thing  of  the  future, 
that  we  should  have  a  professional  army 
composed  of  volunteers,  adequately  paid, 
and  adequately  compensated  In  case  of 
injury,  and  so  forth;  but  to  conscript  our 
boys  to  go  down  there  and  fight,  in  many 
cases  against  people  against  whom  they 
feel  they  have  no  grievance,  and  perhaps 
die  in  the  process,  particularly  when  we 
think  of  the  terrific  corruption  which  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  recently 
so  ably  called  attention  to.  Is  in  my  view 
unjust  and  indefensible. 

Our  ooys  are  djing  in  Vietnam  to 
help  keep  in  office  a  corrupt  regime, 
a  regime  which  freely  permits  draft  eva- 
sion of  its  own  boys.  Desertions  from  the 
South  Vietnamese  Army  are  tremendous. 
There  were  96,000  of  them  in  1966.  In 
1967  that  number  rose  to  110,000. 

Therefore,  I  hope  that  when  ihis  pro- 
posed legislation  is  heard  in  committee 
and  debated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  will 
consider  a  modification  which  will  make 


it  possible  to  allow  draftees  to  choose 
whether  they  will  or  will  not  go  to  South- 
east Asia. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
appreciate  the  comments  of  the  Senator 
from  Alaska.  I  know  that  he  has  been 
long  Interested  in  a  volunteer  army, 
along  with  other  Members  of  the  Senate. 
He  has  made  his  case  with  great  elo- 
quence and  great  feeling.  I  also  know 
that  in  the  course  of  any  kind  of  study 
concerning  a  volunteer  army,  the  views 
and  comments  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  would  be  extremely  valuable  and 
will  be  weighed  by  the  Members  of  this 

body. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  would  be  most 
happy,  when  the  Senator  holds  hear- 
ings, to  present  my  views.  This  is  such 
a  burning  question  and  goes  so  deeply 
to  the  hearts  and  minds  of  our  younger 
generation — as  well  as  the  older  genera- 
tion, for  that  matter,  the  parents  of 
these  boys— that  I  think  we  should  have 
full  discussion  and  exploration  of  the 
subject. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
very  much  appreciate  the  comments 
which  the  Senator  from  Alaska  has  just 
made. 


DRAFT  LAW  REVISION 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  the  very  capable  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy] 
for  this  thoughtful  and  exhaustive  pro- 
posal for  the  revision  of  our  selective 
service  laws.  This  Is  clearly  one  of  the 
most  Important  issues  that  will  come  be- 
fore us  this  year,  and  it  is  one  that  com- 
mands our  closest  attention. 

Revision  of  our  present  draft  system, 
which  Is  riddled  with  loopholes  and  in- 
equities, can  no  longer  be  avoided  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  We  are 
engaged  at  this  very  moment  in  an  ever- 
deepening  conflict  that  has  interrupted 
the  domestic  pursuits  of  over  half  a  mil- 
lion yoimg  Americans  and  put  them  10,- 
000  lonely  mUes  away.  This  Involvement 
has  necessitated  the  Involuntary  con- 
scription of  a  great  many  young  men. 

As  Senator  Kennedy  said  in  his  re- 
marks: 

■me  problem  today  .  .  .  U  being  sure  that 
the  one  out  of  two  picked  and  sent  to  Viet- 
nam u  picked  in  the  fairest  poaslble  way. 

That  is  my  interest  in  this  legisla- 
tion. No  draft  system  short  of  total  mo- 
bilization can  be  completely  equitable, 
for  some  must  go  while  others  stay.  None- 
theless. It  is  Incumbent  on  those  of  us 
who  write  the  laws  that  conscript  men  for 
war  to  write  the  most  equitable  laws  that 
we  possibly  can. 

People  of  Texas  are  concerned  about 
inequities  and  shortcomings  In  our  pres- 
ent selective  service  procedures.  I  have 
received  considerable  correspondence 
from  the  people  of  my  State  questioning 
several  aspects  of  our  draft  law.  This 
concern  deserves  articulation  and  these 
questions  deserve  answers. 

I  have  agreed  to  cosponsor  this  bill 
because  I  endorse  the  need  for  a  more 
responsive  and  equitable  law— a  law  that 
will,  among  other  things,  pay  no  heed  to 
the  amount  of  wealth  or  Influence  a  po- 
tential draftee  might  have. 


The  provisions  of  Senator  Kennedy  s 
measure  are  imaginative  and  far  reach- 
ine  I  have  questions  about  some  of 
them,  and  I  wlU  take  a  long.  hard,  and 
rareful  look  at  every  aspect  of  this  bill 
as  It  goes  through  the  legislative  process. 
I  intend  to  take  a  most  active  interest 
in  the  development  of  this  measure, 
which  directly  or  indirectly  affects  the 
lives  of  practically  every  individual  in 

^Sh    we    may    have    reservations 
about  specific  provisions  in  the  bUl.  the 
issue  of  draft  law  reform  is  one  that  no 
responsible  public  official  can  avoid.  I 
^^^-ill  speak  to  the  specific  provisions  of 
this  bUl  later,  but  for  now  I  am  pleased 
to  join  with  Senator  Kennedy  and  others 
in  the  introduction  of  this  needed  re- 
vision of  an  inadequate  law.  ^^     ,   . 
Mr  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Let 
me  thank  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  for  his  comments,  i 
know  how  hard  he  has  worked  to  make 
sure  our  veterans  get  fair  treatment  and 
the  recognition  they  deser^•e,  and  I  know 
last  year  how  hard  he  worked  to  have  a 
fair  draft  law  enacted.  It  Is  an  honor  to 
have  him  associated  in  this  biU. 

Mr  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  joining  the  senior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  to  spon- 
sor legislation  to  revise  our  existing 
Selective  Service  System. 

With  the  amendments  which  were 
added  to  the  Selective  Service  Act  last 
summer,  our  draft  law  has  become  a 
monstrous  montage  of  disparity  and 
dispalr.  It  Is  cluttered  with  restrictive 
regulations  and  is  based  on  outmoded 
principles.  , 

Our  Selective  Service  System  has 
drifted  from  the  original  goal  of  univer- 
sal miUtary  conscription  to  a  procedure 
of  unjust  and  inequitable  induction. 

Our  society  is  constantly  changmg,  as 
are  the  needs  of  the  mUitary.  It  is  now 
time  to  revise  our  draft  law  and  keep 
pace  with  progress. 

This  legislation  will  establish  a  system 
of  random  selection,  provide  for  the  se- 
lection and  induction  of  the  youngest 
eligible  registrants  first,  extend  an  equi- 
table educational  option  to  all  students 
but  discontinue  the  option  in  tUnes  oi 
high  combat  casualties,  restore  the  law  s 
original  provisions  regarding  conscien- 
tious objectors,  require  the  establishment 
and  administration  of  uniform  national 
standards.  Improve   the  procedure   for 
granting  hardship  deferments,  ellmmato 
occupational  deferments  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  granted  on  a  national  level 
by  the  President,  launch  much-needed 
studies  in  the  fields  of  MUitary  Youth 
Opportunity  Schools,  a  volunteer  army 
and  a  National  Service  Corps,  prohibit 
the  use  of  the  draft  as  punishment,  estab- 
lish a  fixed  term  for  the  Director  of  the 
Selective  Service,  improve  the  treatinent 
of  aliens  under  the  provisions  of  the 
draft,  restore  judicial  review  of  draft 
classifications    and    processing    actions, 
give  the  discretion  to  prosecute  Selective 
Service  cases  back  to  the  prosecutors, 
prohibit  discrimination  in  the  compo^- 
tlon  of  local  draft  boards  and  revise  the 
requirements   for   membership   on    the 
board  and  require  the  system  to  be  re- 
organized as  generally  proposed  by  the 
Marshall  commission. 


Mr  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
glad  Indeed  to  join  as  a  cosponsor  with 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  today  in 
his  introduction  of  a  bUl  to  revise  ttie 
Selective  Service  System.  I  was  a  cospon- 
sor with  him  of  similar  legislation  last 
session.  I  regret  that  it  was  not  accom- 
plished in  a  more  effective  way. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Commis- 
sion headed  by  Burke  Marshall  deserve 
the  utinost  support,  in  my  opinion,  in 
their  major  provisions.  And  this  bUl 
would  accompUsh.  In  my  judgment,  what 
has  long  been  needed  to  be  done  In  the 
interest  of  equity  and  fairness  as  among 
all  Individuals  In  this  country  who  may 
be  liable  for  service,  and  In  the  interest 
of  the  efficiency  of  the  system  Itself  by 
providing  adequately  for  the  manpower 
needs  of  our  Defense  Establishment. 

Oddly,  by  coincidence,  a  week  ago  I 
prepared  for  my  newsletter,  to  be  re- 
leased today,  a  comment  upon  the  selec- 
tive Service  System  and  the  needed 
changes,  including  the  inadequacy  of  the 
recent  directive  of  the  President,  al- 
though he  intended,  I  think,  to  move  in 
the  right  direction. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
news  release  to  which  I  refer. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  newslet- 
ter ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


SENATOR  Clifford  P.  Case  Reports  to  Yoo, 
February  28.  1968 
The  Administration  has  attempted  to  deal 
with  what  a  Presidential  Commission  has 
called  one  of  the  basic  inequities  In  the  se- 
lective service  system  by  ending  draft  de- 
ferments for  graduate  students. 

Last  year  the  National  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Selective  Service,  chaired  ^7  for- 
mer Assistant  Attorney  General  Burke  Mar- 
shall agreed  that  student  deferments  tend 
t^  Lome  de  facto  exemptions.  T^e  Com- 
mission pointed  out  that  while  70%  of  col- 
lege graduates  and  74%  of  high  school  grad- 
uates served  in  the  armed  forces  during  the 
same  period  only  27%  of  those  completing 
eraduate  school  served. 

Because  defending  our  country  Is  an  ob- 
lleatlon  to  be  shared  equally  by  all  citi- 
zens, our  draft  system  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  discriminate  against  any  one  group 
m  favor  of  any  other. 

It  Is  unfortunate,  however,  that  the  Pres- 
ident's decision  to  end  most  graduate  stu- 
dent deferments  tackles  only  part  of  the 
oroblem  It  may,  In  fact,  result  In  a  kind  of 
reverse  discrimination  against  the  student^ 
who  are  now  subject  to  reclasslflcatlon^  In 
addition,  it  is  likely  to  have  a  substantial 
impact  on  the  nation's  graduate  schools  and 
consequently,  disrupt  the  orderly  Ao^  of 
trained  personnel  into  teaching  and  other 

^'S^'^very  recent  study  of  tUe  selectj,e 
service  system  has  recommended  in  a«l<U 
tlon  to  changes  In  deferment  policy  that  the 
order  of  call  be  reversed  from  oldest  to 
vouneest  with  provisions  to  Insure  that  no 
^oup  is  treated  unfairly  during  the  transl- 

"  pi-S^nt  Johnson.  In  his  message  to  the 
Congress  on  the  draft  a  year  ago.  announced 
his  intention  to  Issue  an  Executive  Order 
?o  do  tSS  and  congress  generally  agreed 
that  such  a  Change  would  /Morten  grealy 
the   period   of   uncertainty  for  draft  regls- 

"^^li  order  was  never  Issued  and  General 
Hershey  stated  recently  that  the  President 
hL  decided  to  continue  the  present  policy 
of  calling  the  oldest  first.  Retention  of  this 
SoUcy  n^y  very  well  mean  that  some  draft 


boards  will  have  so  many  college  ^aduates 
on  the  rolls  this  summer  that  the  entire  draft 
burden  may  fall  on  them. 

Reversing  the  order  of  caU  would  not  of 
Itself,  on  the  other  hand,  solve  ">e  Prob- 
lem. The  question  remains  one  of  how  to 
select  in  the  most  equitable  manner  those 
who  are  to  serve,  since  our  armed  forces  are 
Tlkely  to  need  only  one-third  to  one-half 
of  the  nearly  2  mUUon  men  "jf^^l^^B  d«f« 
^e  each  year.  As  the  Marshall  ComnUs- 
slon  put  It,  "Who  serves  when  not  all  serve? 

One  wldely-dlscuBsed  proposal,  and  the 
principal  recommendation  of  the  Commis- 
sion would  select  draftees  through  a  system 
of  linparUal  random  selection  from  among 
those  equally  vulnerable.  Such  a  system.  It 
is  ^g^^  would  draw  equitably  from  all 
regions  of  the  country  and  from  all  econonUc 
levels,  coupled  with  a  system  of  calUng 
younger  men  first.  It  would  give  young  men 
their  maximum  exposure  to  the  draft  at  an 
earlv  age  and  permit  them  to  plan  their 
S  subsequently  without  constant  worry 
over  the  possibility  of  being  drafted 

While  Congress  did  not  approve  the  ran- 
dom selection  principle  last  year,  largely  be- 
cause there  was  no  specific  plan  from  the 
idi^nlstration.  neither  did  It  reject  the  con. 
cept  Indeed,  both  Houses  have  Indicated 
r^luSness  to  consider  a  random  selection 
pr^Jpoe^.  should  the  President  submit  one 
to  the  Congress. 

In  the  meantime,  there  Is  the  respon- 
sibility of  seeing  that  the  new^^ifTr^erle 
ice  directive  does  not  result  in  a  reverse 
discrimination.  To  this  end.  I  urge  the  Presi- 
dent to  use  the  authority  granted  to  him  by 
the  congress  to  provide  for  an  interim 
method  of  draft  selection  that  meets  the 
needs  of  the  armed  services  without  unfair- 
ness to  any  group  and  with  the  least^- 
sible  disruption  to  our  educational  system. 


Mr  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  the  distinguished  serdor 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy] m  his  proposal  to  establish  a  sane 
Selective  Service  System. 

Last  June  I  joined  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  in  opposing  Seriate  ac- 
ceptance of  the  conference  report  extend- 
ing the  draft  law.  because  that  report 
prohibited  the  President  from  establish- 
ing reasonable  procedures.  We  lost.  Now 
we  are  reaping  the  results  of  the  restric- 
tions Congress  placed  on  the  President  s 
discretion  last  summer. 

We  said  last  summer  that  there  was  a 
better  way.  That  is  still  true,  and  Senator 
Kennedy's  bill  Incorporates  that  better 

There  are  five  major  reasons  for  my 
support  of  the  Kennedy  bill. 

First  of  all.  It  provides  a  fair  way  of 
selecting  draftees  when  something  less 
than  total  mobilization  is  required.  It 
establishes  random  selection  f [oni  the 
whole  population  of  young  people  wlOi- 
out  regard  for  economic  or  social  acci- 

^Second,  It  eliminates  the  uncertainty 
among  young  people  that  is  inhererit  in 
the  present  draft  system.  At  age  19,  a 
young  man  will  know  once  and  for  all 
whether  he  Is  going  to  be  called  for  selec- 
tive service.  He  can  plan  accordingly, 
where  he  now  faces  years  of  uncertainty. 
Third  a  young  man  can  attend  college 
if  he  wishes,  not  avoiding  his  chance  ol 
being  drafted  but  simply  Postponing  it^ 
He  will  know  that  sometime  he  must 
enter  the  pool  of  young  men  from  whom 
dmftees  are  to  be  selected.  He  can  rnake 
a  choice  about  when  to  do  it,  not  about 
whethe?  to  do  it.  And  the  bill  provides 
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for  discontinuance  of  student  postpone- 
ments when  the  casualty  flgures  reach 
such  levels  that  young  men  might  seek  to 
attend    college   to   avoid    a    temporary 

^^Fourth.  a  young  man  would  know  that 
he  is  being  treated  equally  with  any  other 
young  man  m  America,  through  the  es- 
Ublishment  of  uniform  national  selec- 
tion standards.  No  longer  could  acci^nts 
of  geography  provide  him  with  special 
privilege  or  special  Jeopardy^  And  uni- 
form national  standards  would  also  clar- 
ify the  hardship  and  occupational  defer- 
ment situations  which  now  are  left  to 
the  whim  of  local  selective  service  boards. 
Fifth  the  Kennedy  proposal  would  en- 
courage the  study  and  possible  expan- 
sion of  Project  100.000  into  a  program  of 
Military  Youth  Opportunity  Schools,  l 
like  the  possibilities  that  St;nator  Ken- 
nedy has  outlined  here,  especially  the 
uossibUity  that  there  would  be  a  sub- 
stantial proportion  of  volunteers  with 
accompanying  high  motivation  and  op- 
portunity to  overcome  the  accidental  def- 
icits of   their  social  and  geographical 
environment. 

The  Kennedy  proposal  contains  a  num- 
ber of  other  provisions  which  enhance 
Its  value  to  the  Nation— study  of  the 
possibilities  of   a  volunteer   army   and 
national  service  alternative,  prohibition 
of  the  draft  as  a  punishment  device,  and 
reorganization  of  the  Selective  Service 
System  along  the  lines  proposed  by  the 
Marshall  Commission,  to  name  a  few. 
Mr    President.   I  commend   the   senior 
Senator    from    Massachusetts    on    the 
forthright  approach  he  has  made  in  this 
legislation  to  the  serious  inequities,  in- 
justices, and  inconsistencies  in  the  pres- 
ent Selective  Service  law.  ,,„^„^ 
Mr  President,  we  have  just  witnessed 
the  establishment  of  a  discouraging  new 
policy  on  graduate  student  deferments. 
No  one  can  deny  that  our  previous  pol- 
icies were  patently  unfair  to  the  less 
privileged  or  that  there  was  occasional 
abuse  of  the  student  deferment  provi- 
sions. But  it  is  also  impossible  to  deny 
that  these  regulations  will  damage  higher 
education  at  a  time  when  it  most  nee^ 
help   that  they  create  immediate  stan- 
Ing   and   programing   difficulties   which 
will  be  expensive  and  almost  impossible 
for  some  institutions  to  overcome,  and 
that  we  may  pay  a  hea\T  pric2  m  aca- 
demic and  professional  quality  for  our 
failure  to  act  sensibly  on  last  summers 
draft  extension. 

If  we  had  done  what  we  should  have 
last  summer,  none  of  this  damage  would 
have  had  to  occur.  We  would  still  need  a 
revision  of  our  draft  laws  in  any  case,  but 
now  it  Is  imperative  that  we  wait  no 
longer  to  establish  a  sane  Selective  Serv- 
ice System. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  happy  to  cospon- 
sor  the  Kennedy  bUl. 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  Massachus-tts.  I 
thank  the  dlst'ngu  shed  Senator  from 
Minnesota  for  h's  r. marks.  It  Is  a  ways 
a  pleasure  to  be  associated  with  hL-n  in 
our  efforts  to  revise  our  draft  lav 
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FEDERALLY  AFFECTED  SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS 


Mr  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
I  became  a  cosponsor  of  amendment  530 

I 


to  H.R.   15399.  providing  suPPleme"'*^ 
appropriations   for  fiscal  year   1»«8^  ^ 
have  also  written  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee   and  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcomm  ttee  on  De- 
ficiencies and  Supplementals  urging  la- 
vorable  consideration  of  the  amendment. 
Amendment  530  was  submitted  by  the 
distinguished    Senator    from    Arkansas 
FMr    FtTLBRicHTl.  It  would  Increase  by 
$91  million  the  fiscal  1968  appropriations 
for    operation    and    maintenance      of 
schools  in  areas  with  large  numbers  of 
schoolchildren  whose  parents  live  and/ 
or  work  on  Federal  property. 

Because  of  the  large  number  of  Fed- 
eral employees  in  the  State  of  Virginia, 
my  State  has  always  received  a  substan- 
tial amount  of  aid  "?der  thlsprogram. 
In  fact,  only  one  other  State— Califor- 
nia—Is  entitled  to  more  Impacted  areas 
aid  than  Virginia.  Unless  action  Is  taken 
Virginia  will  receive  $24.4  mlUlon.  rather 
than  the  $29  8  million  expected,  for  the 
1967-68  school  year.  .... 

This  Is  an  extremely  bad  situation  on 

"^SSt  of 'SPthe  eligible  school  districts 
have  alwavs  received  close  to  100-percent 
entitlement  and  they  have  come  to 
anticipate  such  funds.  Th^y  ^ave  not 
faced  an  allotment  covering  as  small  a 
uercenta^c  of  entitlement  as  the  one 
projected  for  this  year  since  the  pro-^ram 
waslnltlatedin  1951. 

Second.  Most  school  districts  are  cur- 
rently operating  on  budgets  which  w-ere 
drawn  up  to  Include  100-percent  entitle- 
ment or  an  amount  close  to  it.  Unless 
new  funds  are  provided,  programs  cur- 
rently m  operation  will  have  to  be  cur- 
tailed In  many  areas. 

Third  School  districts  face  the  likeli- 
hood of  not  receiving  as  large  a  Percent 
of  the  entitlement  as  soon  as  usual.  After 
an  initial  count  of  federally  connected 
chUdren  Is  made,  school  districts  have 
usually  received  75  percent  of  their  esti- 
mated entitlement,  with  the  25-pcrcent 
entitlement,  adjusted  to  cover  errors  in 
estimates,  paid  at  the  end  of  the  school 

This  year,  however,  school  districts  will 
receive  only  50  jiercent  of  their  estimated 
entitlement  according  to  the  initial  count 
and  the  adjusted  50  percent  of  the  en- 
titlement later. 

Thus,  school  d  stricts  not  only  will  re- 
ceive less  funds  but  also  will  receive  th^m 

Last  year.  In  the  regular  Labor-Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  appropriations 
bUl  for  fiscal  1968.  Congress  appropri- 
ated $416.2  mlUlon  for  impacted  areas 
aid  an  amount  which  would  not  have 
covered  full  entitlement.  Due  to  later  leg- 
islation, the  $416.2  million  was  reduced 
by  5  percent.  The  problem  was  then  fur- 
ther compounded  when  more  districts 
then  cx-^ecfd  became  eligible  for  the  aid 
under  lit>eialized  requirements.  Now.  an 
estlmi'ted  $486  mUUon  is  needed  to  pro- 
vide  100-percent  entitlement  In  fiscal 

1968  ^      *    .    «e 

While  I  supported  selected  cuts  in  ns- 

cal  1968  spending.  I  was  dubious  about 
the  advisability  of  across-the-board  re- 
ductions, such  as  the  one  which  led  to 
the  decrease  in  available  Impacted  areas 
funds.  As  I  have  said  before.  I  believe  the 
key  to  reductions  In  Federal  spendmg  Is 


the  establishment  of  rational  Priorities 
In  any  case,  education  Is  undoubtedly 
among  the  highest  of  our  priorities. 

The  State  of  Virginia  has  been  off- 
setting this  Federal  aid  money  so  that 
State  aid  Is  reduced  In  Impacted  areas  by 
one-half  the  amount  of  the  Federal  aid 
which  that  district  receives.  The  money 
thus  saved  has  been  used  by  the  State  to 
aid  other  school  districts  not  eligible  for 
impacted  areas  funds.  The  State  Is  un- 
der a  court  order  to  desist  from  this  off- 
set practice,  but  the  court  order  will  not 
become  effective  untU  the  end  of  this 
Sool  year.  Thus,  in   fiscal    1968     he 
result  of  the  possible  loss  of  $5  million 
In  Impacted  areas  funds  would  be  felt 
both  by  districts  which  receive  Impact 
funds    and   by    the   State    government 
which  has  used  money  gained  from  the 
offset  practice  throughout  the  State. 

To  comply  with  the  court  decision  on 
impact  aid  and  continue  to  pursue  quality 
education  In  all  parts  of  the  State.  Vir- 
ginia must  find  additional  revenue  for 
school  years  beginning  in  1968-69.  A 
prospective  reduction  In  Federal  funds, 
for  this  current  school  year,  therefore, 
merely  presents  a  new.  more  Immediate, 
and  another  unexpected  financial  prob- 
lem for  the  State. 

Mr.    LAUSCHE.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senator  from  Virginia  may 

have  1  additional  minute.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  is  recognized  for  l 
additional  minute. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Will  the  Senator  iden- 
tify the  region  of  Virginia  that  he  is 
getting  the  highest  amount  of  aid  under 
the  impacted  area  provisions,  produced 
by  the  enrollment  of  children  of  tempo- 
rary visitors? 

Mr  SPONG.  I  would  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  that  there  are  several 
districts  that  share  almost  equally.  They 
are  in  northern  Virginia,  here  in  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area  and  m 
the  Hampton  Roads  area  of  Virginia 
where  the  largest  naval  concentration  in 
this  country  Is  located-the  cities  of 
Norfolk.  Portsmouth.  Virginia  Beach, 
and  Chesapeake. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  Montgomery  Couaty 

"itlr.  SPONG.  No.  They  do  share,  by 
reason  of  the  Federal  arsenal  that  is  lo- 
cated at  Radford,  but  they  do  not  share 
to  the  extent  of  the  areas  I  mentioned 

^^Mr^LAUSCHE.   I  thank  the  Senator. 


r-nT?RtTPTION  IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM. 
^^n-^!Ks¥  OUR  BOYS  DIE  TO  DE- 
FEND IT? 

Mr   GRUENING.  Mr.  Presldeiit,  over 
th.?  past  several  years.  I  have  called  at- 
tention repeatedly  to  the  graft  and  cor- 
option   which  exists  In  Vietnam  and 
which  feeds  on  our  swollen  economic  as- 
sistance  program  to  that  country.  As 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  For 
elgn  Aid  Expenditures.  I  have  under 
t^en   a    continuing    inquiry    Into   this 
SSr  and  have  reported  m^  f  ^^/^^j 
the  Senate  from  time  to  time.  Today 


want  to  report  on  a  gold  ^and  opium 
smuggling  oP«™tio"  J"  So"to  Vietnam 
which  involved  the  highest  South  Viet- 
namese Government  oCQclals. 

InformaUon  on  this  matter  was  fur- 
nished to  me  by  a  U.S.  Government 
agency  which  has  a  substantial  number 
of  officials  assigned  to  Vietnam  as  an  ad- 
visory team  to  the  Government  of  Viet- 
nam. On  October  5.  1967.  the  head  of  the 
team  reported  to  his  superiors  In  Wash- 
ington that — 

The  mast  spectacular  case  during  the 
month  was  the  seizure  of  114  klloe  of  gold 
wWchwM  intercepted  at  Tan  Son  Nhut  on 
Lpwmber  1.  1967.  It  was  brought  Into  Vict- 
im Aboard  a  Royal  Air  Lao  civilian  aircraft. 
AS  Of  this  writing,  the  outcome  of  this  ca^e 
iR  Still  Shrouded  in  doubt.  There  are  unfor- 
u^tl  polUlcal  overtones  and  J^Pncation^ 
of  cuTpablllty  on  the  part  of  highly  placed 
personages. 

By  December  1967,  the  advisory  team 
had  developed  more  Information  and  was 
able  to  report  that  the  smuggling  opera- 
tion involved  200  kilos  of  opium  in  the 
one  instance  detected,  that  the  operation 
S  directed  by  the  Director  General  of 
customs,  Mr.  Nguyen.  Van  Loc.  and  that 
it  appeared  that  Director  Loc  has  acted 
in  the  interest  of  certain  high  Govern- 
ment of  Vietnam  officials. 

At  this  time  the  investigation  of  tne 
advisory  team  had  P^^-eeded  to  the  point 
where  the  team  chief  was  able  to  give 
the  following  overaU  evaluation: 

During  the  last  several  months  It  has  be- 
come obvious  that  Director  Loc  has  at  the 
ve?J  leaLt(  1)    condoned  important  contra- 
band smuggUng  operations  and  ,2)  was  pro- 
moting the  day-to-day  ^y^^""  °J,  P^^^^""  ^e 
certain  areas  of  Customs  ac"'»"«^- i^,^,f,^ 
instances  of  contraband  U  has  been  difficult 
to  classify  Loc's  participation  as  being  either 
Dersonally    involved    for    profit,    facllltat-ng 
Sgling  on  demand  by  those  to  whom  he 
is^ndebted.  or  merely  the  acts  of  a  negligent 
adiSlnlstrator.  In  the  second  !'«'*'«;«•  V^^* 
is  fostering  a  system  of  tolls  and  payoffs  as 
a  standard  system.  It  was  apparent  tnat  Loc 
had    structured    this    system    by    placing 
•  trusted"  personnel  In  key  positions   In  t^ls 
area  we  wL  satisfied  that  Director  Loc  was 
more  than  merely  derelict  In  his  duty. 


resulted  In  the  seizure  of  approximately 
$10  000  worth  of  black-market  U.S.  post 
exchange  goods.  Three  Vietnamese  de- 
fendants were  arrested  and  three  U.fa. 
military  personnel  are  under  investiga- 

^'pourth.  the  seizure  of  eight  trucks 
owned  by  the  American  Afm- E^^iP^'F"'' 
inc  The  trucks  were  seized  for  black- 
market  activities  which  resulted  in  the 
sale  of  the  black-market  cargo  carried 
by  the  trucks  and  the  Illegal  sale  of  the 
tricks  themselves  on  the  local  market. 

Fifth,  a  raid  on  the  residence  of  Ear- 
nest J.  Murray,  operator  of  the  PX  Jew- 
elrv  concession  Caribe  which  produced 
evidence  that  much  of  the  jewelry  sold 
and  certified  to  be  of  U.S.  orlgm.  by  this 
firm,  Is  actually  of  Japanese  origin  Sucn 
merchandise  was  found  at  his  res  dence, 
Sthough  procedurally  the  U.S.  mi  itary 
is   the  importer  and   custodian   of   tne 
goods.  This  brought  about  an  exploration 
of  the  entire  Import  operations  of  the 
PX  system  and  it  v.as  found  that  in 
many  cases  the  PX  did  not  require  an  ex- 
act accounting  from  its  concessionaires, 
and  in  most  cases  permitted  such  con- 
cessionaires to  store  such  duty-free  mer- 
chandise at  places  of  their  own  choosing. 

The  significance  of  these  cases  was 
succinctly  stated  in  a  report  of  the  team 
chief  when  he  said : 

Every  dollar  of  revenue  the  Government 
of  Vietnam  Customs  produces  is  a  dollar  that 
the  united  States  doesn't  have  to  put  Into 
tms  country.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  GVn 
customs  conceivably  could  produce  revenues 
equalling  the  entire  AID  program  (less  com- 
mercial import  program  and  grants) . 


has  been  collected  to  date  from  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government  even  though 
agreements  provide  for  refund  of  Im- 
proper transactions. 

Miss  Bentley  also  reports  that  the  tre- 
mendous quantity  of  rice  delivered  un- 
der our  aid  program  has  been  far  in  ex- 
cess of  the  country's  needs  and  that: 

Diversion  of  boatloads— sampans,  junks, 
barees— of  rice  remains  one  of  the  most  seri- 
oSI^^ems  connected  with  this  vital  food- 
stuff^ some  persons  believe  that  if  the  sup- 
plies on  hand  weren't  so  abundant,  the  Viet 
nameee  would  not  be  as  prone  to  make  them 
available  to  the  Viet  Cong,  even  under  pres- 
sure. 


While  the  foregoing  instance  is  per- 
haps the  most  dramatic  evidence  of  the 
extent  of  graft  and  corruption  in  Viet- 
nam, the  advisory  team  have  reported 
case  after  case  of  venality  the  extent  of 
their  disclosures  being  lunited  apparently 
only  by  their  numbers.  The  teams  report 
for  the  month  of  June  1967,  for  example 
which  it  described  as  a  typical  month  for 
the  number  of  cases  reported  included 

the  following:  /-.4„nion 

First.  A  raid  on  the  Amer'can  C  viUan 
Club  m  Saigon.  The  club  was  illegally  op- 
erating without  a  license  and  dealing  in 
nontaxed  liquor  and  carrymg  on  illicit 
currency  operations:  _KHr,a 

Second  The  importation  of  gambling 
equipment  for  use  in  U.S.  military  in- 
stallations without  the  payment  of  Cus- 

^"?he^PRSDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired.  

Mr    GRUENING.    I   ask   unanimous 
coiSent   to   proceed    for    10    additional 

"'tS^PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,   it  is  so 

°  Mr.^  GRUENING.  Third,  a  raid  which 


I  could  go  on  and  on  about  the  detect- 
ed instances  of  graft  and  corruption  and 
diversion  of  U.S.-financed  commodities. 
In  October  1967,  1  ton  RDX— a  high  ex- 
plosive shipped  by  AID  to  Vietnam— was 
seized  at  the  outpost  of  Vinh  Xuong  on 
the  Cambodian  border.  The  team  chief 
reported  that  after  seizing  it,  the  diffi- 
culty developed  that  no  agency  wanted  to 
take  it  and  exploit  its  seizure  in  the  con- 
text of  its  obvious  usability  as  an  in- 
gredient for  Vletcong  explosives. 

I  would  also  like  to  call  attention  to  an 
article  by  a  respected  newspaperworrian. 
Helen  Delich  Bentley,  which  appeared  in 
the  February  2,  1968,  issue  of  the  Balti- 
more Sun.  entitled  "U.S.-Financed  Rice 
Cargoes  Threaten  Vietnam  Scandal  and 
to  an  article  In  the  San  Antonio  Light  on 
December  15,  1967,  by  Leslie  H^  Whltten 
entitled  "United  States  Used  Red  China 
Ships  for  Viet  Rice." 

One  of  the  matters  discussed  by  Miss 
Bentley  involves  an  AID  purchase  of  nee 
in  Bangkok  for  shipment  to  South  Viet- 
nam. My  inquiry  into  tWs  Procurement 
disclosed  that  the  purchase  was  made 
by  top  South  Vietnamese  Government 
officials  with  AID  financing  at  pnces  far 
in  excess  of  market  prices.  In  return  for 
handing  out  such  largesse,  the  Vietna^^ 
ese  officials  received  about  $92,000   in 
kickbacks  from  the  Thai  fi.""-J"rther- 
more.  my  investigation   disclosed  that 
the  firm  chosen  to  ship  the  rice  from 
Bangkok  to  Saigon  was  a  Chinese  Com- 
munist firm  and  designated  as  such  by 
the  U.S.  Treasury  Department  m  1960^ 
All  in  all  over  $500,000  was  improperly 
spent  for  this  purchase  and  not  a  penny 


For  how  long  must  our  boys  continue  to 
die  to  defend  these  crooks  in  high  office 

*"l  Lm"  continuing  the  investigatioii  of 
further  instances  of  graf  l  and  corruption 
in  Vietnam  and  will  make  a  further  re- 
port to  the  Senate  in  the  vei-y  near  fu- 

t  lire 

I  ask  unanimous  permission  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  end  of  my 
remarks.  Miss  Bentley's  article  in  the 
February  2.  1968.  Baltimore  Sun^ntitled 
'U S.-Flnanced  Rice  Cargoes  Threaten 
Vietnam  Scandal"  and  the  article  by  Mr. 
V/hitten  from  the  San  Antonio  "ght  on 
December  15,  1967,  entitled  "Unlt^ 
States  Used  Red  China  Ships  for  Viet 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CRACKS   IN    THE    PiPEMNX,    I V-U.S. -FINANCE, 

RICE  Cargoes  Threaten  Vietnam  Scandal 

(By  Helen  Delich  Bentley) 
WASHINGTON.  February  2.— Rice,  the  staff 
of  life  of  the  Vietnamese  as  It  Is  in  ail 
Oriental  lands,  is  expected  to  become  the 
subject  of  one  of  the  biggest  scandals  South 
Vietnam  has  ever  encountered.         ,.  „  ^_„ 

Right  now  It's  being  poured  Into  the  coun- 
try from  what  seems  to  be  every  Possible 
source  under  various  forms  of  financing  or 
giveaway  programs,  all  stemming  back  to  the 
United  States. 

And  the  volume  Is  such,  coupled  with  the 
usual  lack  of  safeguards  and  Mir^em^"^! 
which  has  become  a  large  part  of  the  blUlon- 
lollar  expenditure  picture  In  South  Vietnam, 
that  thousands  of  tons  of  rice    just  get  lost. 

red    CHINESE    CAIN 

Numerous  stories  about  the  rotting  of 
thousands  of  tons  tucked  fway  In  ware- 
houses located  on  the  canal  bends  in  the 
heart  of  Cholon,  the  Chinese  district:  about 
the  diversions  of  thousands  of  more  to  the 
enemy:  and  about  the  gains  made  by  the 
Red  Chinese  both  from  the  sale  and  the 
transporiiatlon  are  among  the  stories  c^cu- 
latlnrconstantly  back  and  forth  between 
Vietnam  and  Washington. 

AS  so  often  Is  the  case  in  the  Orient  where 
there  are  so  many  rumors,  there  usually  Is  a 
basis  for  them. 


great  disparities 
Great  disparities  In  the   amounts  of  rice 
available  or  being  dlveri^ed  are  always  found 
m  the  figures  produced  by  the  military  and 
the  Aeencv  for  International  Development. 
'/^'sS/Kennedy  <D..  Mass^  r^'" rTZ' 
mg  his  most  recent  trip  to  that  war  zone. 
•Large  supplies  of  rice  are  reported  to  have 
been  found  In  certain  areas.  Upon  conf«>nte. 
tlon    the  South  Vietnamese  claim  the  nee 
w^'placed  there  by  the  Viet  Cong.  "The  fact 
that  the  VC's  had  not  been  In  the  area  for 
months  and  that  the  rice  obviously   came 
?rom  the  TJnlted  SUtes  didn't  niatter 

aversion   cf    *>o*"°«'»-^P^-    1  ^^J 
barges-of  rice  remains  one  of  the  most  sert 


4502  I 

ou«  probleiM  connected  with  thU  vlUl  lood- 
•tuff.  Some  person*  believe  th*t  If  the  sup- 
plies on  hand  weren't  so  abundant,  the  Viet- 
namese would  not  be  as  prone  to  make  them 
available  to  the  Viet  Cong,  even  under  pres- 
sure. 

AID  officials  in  Saigon  are  said  to  be  upset 
over  the  vast  rice  suppUes— eight  months  at 
least— on  hand  because  In  the  hot  Southeast 
Aala  climate,  rice  lasts  only  three  months 
before  rotting. 

The  port  of  Da  Nang  Is  said  to  have  the 
capability  of  handling  only  20.000  tons  of 
rice  monthly,  yet  AID  has  been  booking  and 
endeavoring  to  send  50,000  ton»  to  that 
northernmoet  city  every  month. 

One  of  the  most  embarraalng  rice  affaln 
which  ha.  been  brought  to  »8"/„^)^,i?! 
centers  around  AID'S  payment  in  19«5->9«« 
to  a  Chinese  Communist  firm  of  more  than 
$544  000  for  handling  the  shipments  of  rice 
from  Thailand  to  South  Vietnam. 

The  firm  involved  Is  Ngow  Hock  Company. 
Usted  a»  a  "designated  national"  on  Uie 
United  States  Treasury  Departments  list 
since  1960.  That  deelgnatlon  means  "1« 
Communlst-afflUated  with  China.  North  Ko- 
rea. North  Vietnam,  or  Cuba.  Ngow  Hock  also 
is  tied  t«.the  Lokee  Shipping  and  Trading 
Company  and  the  Chin  Seng  Rice  Mills. 

SOMK    $93,000     IN     KICKBACKS 

High  South  Vietnamese  Government  offi- 
clal»-who  are  said  to  have  collected  some 
$92  000  in  kickbacks— arranged  with  Ngow 
Hock  to  transport  8.000  tons  and  Lokee.  an 
additional  16,300  tons  from  Thailand  to 
South  Vietnam. 

Although  these  shipments  amounted  to 
only  23  300  tons  out  of  125,000  tons  purchased 
from  Thailand,  the  payments  to  the  Chinese 
Communist-controlled  firms  amounted  to 
$544,000.  The  remaimng  100.000  tons  Is  still 
under  Investigation. 

The  South  Vietnamese  literally  had  control 
of  American  funds  for  this  wansactlon.  And 
after  they  had  recommended  the  Ngow  Hock 
deal,  top  American  AID  official*  In  Saigon 
approved  It 
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of    Ngow   Hock    were   also    shareholders   of 

AID.  all  unaware,  picked  up  the  tab.  The 
rice  was  delivered  by  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nuu  although  some  of  it  was  spoiled  when 
It  got  to  Vietnam,  apparently  due  In  part 
to  off-loading  delays. 

To  make  matters  worse  lor  the  us.,  al- 
though the  transportation  rates  lor  ocean 
freight  were  about  $13  a  ton  for  Shipment 
of  rtce.  the  Chinese  Communist*  and  the 
South  Vietnamese  official  plus  other  con- 
spirators amended  or  altered  financial 
paper*  so  that  AID  was  charged  •24  60  a  ton. 
the   AID  Investigation   report  said. 

Ngow  Hock,  the  Communist  shipper,  got 
It*  $104  000  lor  transport  of  the  rtce  while 
the  rest"  of  that  pie— $92.000— went  to  the 
South  Vietnamese  official  and  his  collabora- 
tors. AID  probers  reported.  Similar  figures 
were  not  available  for  the  Lokee  deal. 

At  the  Treasury  Department  yesterday,  a 
spokesman  for  the  foreign  assets  control  of- 
fice said  It  believe*  that  at  least  $196,000— 
apparently  the  Ngow  Hock  and  some  bribery 
money— ha*  been  held  up  at  its  request  In  a 
New  York  bark.  Another  $9,000  definitely 
waa  paid,  he  said.  An  AID  spokesman,  how- 
ever, said  here  last  night : 

•We  don't  know  If  we  paid  and  If  we 
did  we  don't  know  If  we  got  a  refund  from 
South  Vietnam. "  AID  wired  Saigon  to  find 
out.  _ 

Whatever  the  ca«e,  the  South  Vietnam  offi- 
cial quit  the  government  early  In  1966  AID 
said  "there  Is  no  Indication  that  Thai  officials 
were  the  recipients  of  any  illegal  payments 
In  thl*  matter." 

In  explaining  the  grim  comedy  whereby 
the  US.  wound  up  hiring  the  Communist 
Chinese— North  Vietnam's  closest  allies— to 
carry  rice  to  wartorn  South  Vietnam,  an  AID 
spokesman  said: 

"We  were  pumping  millions  into  Soutn 
Vietnam  In  1965  and  we  had  to  get  the  rice 
there."  In  the  struggle  to  find  ships  to  carry 
rtce  into  South  Vietnam  and  thus  to  stem 
inflation  of  food  price*.  American  money 
found  Its  way  Into  Communist  Chinese 
pockets. 


[From  the  San  Antonio  Ught.  Dec.  15.  19671 
UNOTD   States  Used   Red  China   Shifs   for 
Viet  Rice — Fooled  AID 
(By  Le«Ue  H.  Whitten) 
Washington.- The  U.S.  Agency  for  Inter- 
national   Development     (AID)     was    hood- 
winked into  sending  23,300  long  tons  of  rtce 
to     South     Vietnam     through     Communist 
Chinese  shippers. 

An  AID  investigative  report,  turned  up 
by  Sen.  Ernest  Gruenings.  D-Ala«ka.  foreign 
aid  expenditure*  subcommittee,  revealed  the 
ruse,  which  involved  rtce  grown  in  Thailand 
and  bought  by  AID. 

The  two  Communist  Chinese  firms— and  a 
former  South  Vietnam  government  official 
who  set  up  the  deal— took  AID  for  $544,075 
In  U.S.  funds.  AID  said  last  night  It  was 
checking  to  see  whether  some  of  the  funds 
might  have  been  blocked  in  time. 

Meanwhile.  AID  said  it  ha*  twice  aaked 
the  Vietnamese  government  for  refund  of 
the  $544,075  which  includes  the  ocean 
freight  puis  the  kickback"  to  the  former 
Saigon  official  and  possibly  co-conspirators. 
The  AID  contracts  were  made  In  1965.  and 
the  shippers  were  selected  by  the  former 
Vietnam  official.  Although  the  Ngow  Hock 
Company  had  been  listed  by  the  US.  Foreign 
Asseu  Control  Board  since  1960  as  a  'desig- 
nated national" — controlled  by  Chinese 
Communists— It  wa»  picked  to  ship  8.000 
tons  of  the  rtce  from  Thailand  to  South 
Vietnam. 

The  second  firm.  Lokee  Shipping  and 
Trading  Co..  was  not  then  an  "ineligible 
shipper"  but  It  was  "brought  Into  being  to 
circumvent"  the  foreign  assets  control  rule*. 
AID   Investigator*  said.  Major  shareholder* 


THE  AMERICAN  BAR  HAS  ERRED 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  a 
topic  of  extreme  importance  is  the  reso- 
lution passed  by  the  House  of  Delegates 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  calling 
for  the  restriction  of  information  about 
pending  criminal  cases. 

I  believe  such  a  restriction  amounts  to 
a  serious  and  unwarranted  erosion  of  a 
vital    freedom    and   would   only    invite 
future  restrictions  that  could  shackle  the 
press  severely  and  deny  to  the  public  the 
free  flow  of  information  to  which  It  is 
entitled.  A  defendant's  right  to  a  f4ir 
trial    need    not   overlap    another   basic 
freedom— freedom    of    the   press.   Both 
these  two  rights  are  basic  and  very  rarely 
come  into  conflict.  That  is  because  the 
news  media  have  eenerally  been  alert  to 
its  responsibilities  and  have  many  times 
demonstrated  an  interest  in  protecting  a 
defendants  rights— especially  in  cases  of 
sensational  crimes. 

All  rights  are  largely  dependent  upon 
free  dissemination  of  news.  We  cannot 
have  a  free  country  if  citizens  are  not 
free  to  find  out  and  if  they  are  not  free 
to  know.  ,     ^, 

An  editorial  published  in  the  Houston 
Chronicle  says  of  the  resolutions: 


The  ABA'S  action  was  neither  necessary  nor 
prudent.  It  was  ill-timed.  And  It  represents 
a  dangerous  tampering  with  this  nation's 
court  and  police  procedure*  and  with  the 
constitutional  guarantees  of  press  freedom. 


The  vitol  message  In  this  editorial  was 
given  additional  circulation  by  being 
published  in  the  Arkansas  Democrat  on 
February  24.  1968.  Continuing,  it  said: 

What  the  new  code  Ignores  Is  that  both  the 
press  and  the  public  have  a  role  to  play  la 
preserving  jusUce  In  criminal  trials.  Justice 
will  not  be  encouraged  by  an  attempt  to 
keep  the  people  uninformed. 

The  bar's  restrictions  would  be  im- 
posed by  adoption  in  the  various  couits 
and  police  jurisdictions,  thus  circum- 
venting the  need  for  legislation.  This 
would  be  a  completely  unsatisfactory 
way  of  disposing  of  a  matter  that  vitally 
affects  the  right  of  the  people  to  knov.. 
And  notwithstanding  the  sponsor  of  this 
proposal.  I  think  there  are  grave  doubts 
about  its  constitutionality. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  editorial  be  printed  in  the 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro. 
as  follows: 

The  American  Bar  Has  Erred 
A  primary  domestic  concern  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  right  now  is  the  rise  In  the  crime 
rate  The  people  want  to  know  how  the;r 
police  departments  are  functioning.  They 
want  to  know  how  effectively  criminals  are 
being  investigated  and  prosecuted.  And  they 
want  to  know  how  the  courts  are  dealing 
with  accused  person*  brought  up  for  trifl 
Never  in  our  history,  we  suspect,  have  the 
people  had  such  a  thirst  for  Information 
about  the  prosecution  of  crime. 

Yet  It  is  at  this  Inopportune  moment  that 
the  American  Bar  Association  has  approved 
a  strict  new  code  of  ethics  designed  to  shut 
off  the  flow  of  information  about  criminal 
cases.    The    code    stipulates    that    lawyers, 
Judges  and  policemen  must  limit  the  infor- 
mation they  release  about  any  criminal  case 
slmplv  to  the  defendants  name.  age.  resi- 
dence", occupation  and   family  status.  Thev 
are  forbidden  to  talk  before  the  trial  about 
the  criminal  record  of  a  person  accused     I 
a  crime,  or  of  any  confessions  or  of  the  re- 
sult*  of   such   things   as   a   fingerprint  test, 
or  of  the  Identity  of  witnesses,  or  of  any 
pleas  of  guilt  or  Innocence  or  of  any  op  i> 
lons  about  guilt  or  innocence.  All  such  in- 
formation must  be  withheld  from  the  pub- 
lic. 

The  code  also  permits  Judges  to  clear 
courtrooms  of  spectator*  and  newsmen  .  r 
pretrial  hearings  and  for  trial  motions  '  ) 
suppress  evidence  heard  outside  the  Jury  s 
presence.  In  effect.  thU  wUl  permit  porUons 
of  criminal  procedure  to  be  decided  in  se- 
cret—out of  sight  and  hearing  of  either  the 
press  or  the  public.  This.  The  Chronicle  be- 
lieves can  be  extremely  dangerous.  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  press  have  always  con- 
stituted a  monitor  of  criminal  trials,  "rhe.r 
presence  Is  a  guarantee  that  the  Public  s 
interest  will  be  respected  and  that  the  de- 
fendants will  be  subjected  to  no  intimidation 
or  unfair  treatment. 

The  ABA  House  of  Delegates  had  been 
ureed  by  press  and  television  representative? 
to  delay  a  decision  on  this  code  until  some 
of  Its  obvious  weaknesses  could  be  rew'^'J''', 
in  refusing  to  do  so.  the  ABA  h"  ^mbarkec 
on  a  course  which  will  surely  lead  to  legal 
and   constitutional  challenge*  for  years   .3 

The  ABA'S  action  was  neither  necessary 
nor  prudent.  It  was  Ul-tlmed.  And  »«  ^^P'*: 
sent*  a  dangerous  tampering  with  this  "^ 
tion's  court  and  police  procedure*  and  v^iUi 
the  constitutional  guarantees  of  press  iree 

°What  the  new  code  Ignores  is  that  both 
the  pre**  and  the  pubUc  have  a  role  to  play 
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,r,  nreaervlnK  lusUce  In  criminal  trials.  Jus- 
I'^ce^^lno?  be  encouraged  by  an  attempt 
1 1  keen  the  people  uninformed. 
'  ABABA'S  intenuons  are  good  in  thU  issue 
■ni-  bar  association  wants  to  Insure  that 
oer^ns  accused  of  crime  will  receive  a  fair 
ff  ^d  that  juries  will  not  be  prejudiced 
m  advance  by  Information  they  read  In  the 
newspaper  or  hear  on  radio  or  television. 

U  Is  not  necessary,  however,  to  keep  the 
ATierican  people  In  the  dark  In  order  to  in- 
suTe  fair  trlaU.  An  Ill-informed  Juryman  Is 
not  necessarily  a  good  or  fair  J^jyman. 

The  news  media  have  many  times  demon- 
strated their  interest  In  devising  voluntary 
euideimes  for  protecting  a  defendant  s  rlghte 
in  those  isolated  cases  of  sensational  crimes^ 
The  American  people  can  be  assured  that 
fie  news  media  vrtU  not  acquiesce  to  this 
arbitrary  code.  It  Is  not  in  the  public  Interest 
or  a  defendant's  Interest  tor  police  Investlga- 
tons  or  portions  of  trial  procedure  to  be 
conducted  in  secret.  (Houston  Chronicle.) 
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THE  PRESroENTS  PLEDGE  TO 
SUPPORT  A  REDUCTION  IN  EX- 
PENDITURES AND  AN  INCREASE 
IN    TAXES 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  Johnson  administration 
Is  trying  to  back  down  both  on  the 
President's  pledged  support  of  a  reduc- 
tion in  expendituies  and  on  its  request 
to  Congress  for  consideration  of  in- 
creased taxes. 

Based  on  its  most  recent  decisions  it 
is  apparent  that  the  President's  recent 
expressions  of  concern  over  the  size  of 
our  pending  deficits  were  nothing  niore 
than  window  dressing  for  the  1968  politi- 
cal campaign. 

On  January  31.  1968.  I  outlined  in  the 
Senate  a  program  which  In  my  opinion 
represented    the    minimum    steps    this 
Congress  should  take  toward  bringing 
our  budget  under  control.  At  that  time 
I  Introduced  two  bUls.  S.  2902  and  S. 
2903,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  achieve 
a  minimum  reduction  in  our  experidi- 
tures  of  $8  billion  and  at  the  same  time 
provide  $6'/2  billion  in  additional  reve- 
nue through  the  extension  of  the  excise 
taxes  and  the  initiation  of  increased  iri- 
come  taxes— 6   percent  for  individuals 
and  8  percent  for  corporations.  Another 
section  of  the  bill  dealt  with  our  balance- 
of-payments  problem.  The  $6^5  b     on 
would  be  in  addition  to  the  $2.7  billion 
that  would  be  raised  as  a  result  of  the 
extension  of  the  excise  taxes. 

I  made  no  claim  that  these  bUls  rep- 
resented the  perfect  or  perhaps  only  so- 
lution to  our  problem,  but  at  least  they 
did  represent  a  suggested  start. 

The  following  day  I  foi-warded  copies 
of  these  bills  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  asked  for  his  commente.  i 
received   a   routine  acknowledgment   a 
few  days  later  that  the  Departments 
comments    would    be    promptly    forth- 
coming. ,  ^^^ 
Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  Poi"*  ^.^^J^ 
Record  my  letter  of  February  1,  1968.  to 
Secretary  Fowler,  and  the  Department  s 
reply  thereto  under  date  of  February  6. 
1958 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

cxrv 2*4 — Part  4 


FEBarART  1, 1968. 

Hon.  Henry  H.  Powleb, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 

"'S'"£'^n£:  Secretaht:  Enclosed  are 
coDlL  Of  S.  2902  and  S.  2903,  as  Introduced 
y^e^iTrda'y.^long  with  a  section  by  sectijon 
analysis  of  each  as  prepared  by  the  com 

"itTs  mf  intention  to  offer  the  provisions 
contained  therein  as  amendments  to  the  bill 
which  win  be  coming  over  from  the  House 
Extending  those  excise  taxes  which  otherwise 
would  expire  April  1. 

I  would  appreciate  the  comments  of  your 
Deprrtment  on  each  bill  as  to  what  extent 
you  could  support  their  enactment. 

Tours  sincerely,  

John  J.  Williams. 

Office  of  the 
Secret  art  of  the  Treasurt  , 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  6, 1968. 
Hon.  John  J.  Williams. 
U.S.  Senate. 

Washington.  D.C.  „         .   _„ 

DEAR  SENATOR  WILLIAMS:  The  Secietery 
has  asked  me  to  advise  you  that  your  letter 
of  February  1  which  we  received  February  5 
regarding  S.  2902  and  S.  2903.  Is  rece  vlng 
Attention.  YOU  will  have  a  further  reply  as 
promptly  as  possible. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Joseph  M.  Bowman, 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary. 


Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, for  4  weeks  I  have  waited  lor  an 
answer  as  to  the  Treasury's  position  on 
this  proposed  reduction  in  expenditures 
and  increased  taxes.  First  I  was  promised 
an  answer,  and  then  after  a  series  of 
appeals  for  an  answer,  on  Monday  of  this 
week  I  was  finally  advised  that  my  let- 
ter would  not  be  answered  since  the 
Treasury  Department  did  not  want  to 
take  a  position  on  the  various  questions 
being  raised  by  the  introduction  of  these 

Following  this  backdown  by  the  Treas- 
ury  Department  in   taking   a   position 
either  on  expenditures  reduction  or  on 
tax  increases  I  suggested  to  the  Seriate 
Finance  Committee  yesterday  that  vmen 
the  Secretary  was  testifying   on  H.R. 
15414_the  bUl  which  would  extend  ex- 
cise   taxes    on    automobUes    and    tele- 
phones—he  be   notified   that   hearings 
would  also  be  held  on  S.  2902  and  S.  2903. 
This  would   mean   that   the   Secretary 
would  be  on  notice  that  the  Finance 
Committee  expected  him  to  take  a  posi- 
tion on  these  bills.  .  ^v.  ».  ♦!,„ 
Much  to  my  surprise  I  fovmd  that  the 
administration    was    determined    that 
there  not  be  a  showdown  on  either  ex- 
penditure reductions  or  tax  increases  at 
this  time.  Apparently  word  was  passed 
down  that  under  no  circumstances  should 
the  Finance  Committee  put  the  admin- 
istration on  the  spot;  by  a  vote  of  10  to  6 
the  Finance  Committee  rejected  my  sug- 
gestions that  hearings  be  held  on  these 
two  bills  simultaneous  with  hearings  on 
the  excise  taxes. 

WhU^  I  regret  the  decision  of  the  ma- 
jority members  of  the  committee  on  this 
most  important  question,  nevertheless  I 
must  congratulate  the  President  on  the 
discipline  that  he  can  maintain  over  the 
members  of  his  party  when  the  chips  are 

Prwident  Johnson  in  January  1967. 
over  1  year  ago.  requested  that  Congress 


give  consideration  to  enactmg  a  6-per- 
cent increase  in  income  taxes  for  boUi 
Individuals  and  corporations.  Four  weeks 
Ster.  in  February  1967.  under  the  yo-yo 
tax  policies  of  the  Johnson  adniinistra- 
tion  secretary  Fowler  was  before  the 
Congress,  and  instead  of  supporting  a 
tax  fncrease,  was  asking  for  a  tax  reduc- 
tfon  of  $2  billion.  This  tax  reduction  was 
requested  by  the  administration  in  the 
face  of  a  $20  billion  deficit  at  that  time. 
In  August  1967  the  President  in  a  great 
Ssplay  of  urgency  sent  Secretary  Fowler 
before  the  Congress  with  a  request  for 
a  10-percent  increase  in  taxes^  That  re- 
quest was  renewed  in  the  Presidents 
message  to  the  Congress  m  January  im 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres 
ident   I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  i 
may  proceed  for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr   WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Signifi- 
cantly,   during    this    15-m°nth    Pen^ 

there  has  not  been  a  ^n^le  bin^lj'" 
duced  in  either  the  House  or  the  Senate 
by  any  Member  of  the  President  s  own 
par??  v^hich  would  carry  out  his  }eque«J 
for  tax  increases.  The  only  bills  that 
have  ever  been  introduced  in  either  the 
House  or  the  Senate  which  faced  the 
problem  of  both  expenditure  reductions 
and  tax  increases  are  the  two  bUls  which 
I  introduced  on  January  1,  1968    It  is 
now  apparent  that  the  administration 
has  passed  down  the  "rgent  message  to 
the  members  of  its  own  party  to  not  l^t 
the  Johnson  administration  become  em- 
barrassed by  a  showdown  whereby  it  will 
efther  have  to  "put  up  or  shut  up'  on  he 
question  of  tax  reductions  and  tax  in- 
creases. Can  it  be  possible  that  all  the 
administration  is  interested  in  is  an  is 

sue — not  results?  ^_,„iotro 

Once  again  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion Is  following  a  policy  of  "too  little,  too 

late  " 

As  a  result  of  this  reluctance  to  face 
hard  decisions,  the  administration  has 
allowed  the  situation  in  Vietnam  to  drift 
until  today  we  are  faced  with  a  near 

*^S*Silure  to  face  the  hard  .Political 
realities  on  the  homefront  by  msistlng 
that  we  can  afford  both  guns  and  butter 
in  the  face  of  a  full-scale  war  has  al- 
lowed our  financial  situation  to  dri"  to 
thTpoSit  where  now  the  stabUlty  of  the 
American  dollar  Is  being  challenged. 

I  regret  that  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion has  not  displayed  the  intestinal  for- 
?ude  neJeiary  to  meet  these  challeng^ 
and  I  am  of  the  firm  opinion  that  the 
only  solution  is  for  Congress  to  exercise 

its  own  authority.  

At  a  time  when  our  Government  ex- 
pects to  close  the  present  fiscal  year  with 
a  $20-blllion  deficit  and  at  a  time  ^  hen 
we  are  confronted  with  a  $28-bllllori 
deficU  for  1969  it  is  the  height  of  fiscal 
irresponsibility  for  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment to  keep  dodging  this  question 

For  the  past  15  months,  since  the  Presi 
dent  first  recommended  a  6-percent  sur- 
charge, questions  have  been  raised  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  administration  was 
JSr  sincere  in  asking  for  a  tax  in- 
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creaae  or  whether  this  talk  wa«  so  much 
political  propaganda. 

Those  doubts  were  well  founded,  and 
I  can  only  conclude  that  as  of  this  late 
date  the  Johnson  administration  still  is 
not  cerUin  as  to  what  Its  position  will 
be.  The  Johnson  administration  Just  will 
not  face  up  to  dlfflcult  decisions. 

The  motto  of  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion for  the  past  4  years  has  been  "too 
little  and  too  late"  both  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  it  has  pursued  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam and  as  to  the  manner  In  which  It 
has  attacked  the  deficits  on  the  home- 
front. 

Lest  there  be  any  mlsimderstandlng, 
the  two  bills  I  Introduced  on  January  31. 
the  purpose  of  which  is  to  force  an  ex- 
penditure reduction  and  to  increase  taxes, 
will  be  offered  as  amendments  to  H.R. 
15414 — the  excise  tax  bill.  This  excise  Ux 
bill  will  be  before  Congress  in  March  of 
this  year,  and  it  must  be  acted  on  before 
April  1.  These  two  bills  which  I  intro- 
duced on  January  31  definitely  will  be 
offered  as  a  part  of  that  bill. 

There  will  be  rollcall  votes  on  these 
two  proposals,  both  in  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  in  the  Senate.  Likewise,  Sec- 
retary Powler — regardless  of  how  reluc- 
tant he  may  be — when  testifying  before 
the  committee  will  be  expected  to  take  a 
firm  position  either  for  or  against  these 
two  proposals — expenditure  reductions 
Eind  tax  increases. 

There  has  been  too  much  dilly-dallying 
already,  and  It  is  time  for  a  showdown 
In  order  that  the  American  people  will 
have  an  answer  as  to  what  steps  Congress 
is  going  to  take. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  that  both  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  put  up  or 
shut  up. 

COMMUNIST  BOLDNESS  IN  THE  PAR 
EAST 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday  I  introduced  a  resolution  in  the 
Senate  relative  to  the  sale  of  defensive 
armaments  to  our  ally,  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa.  This  resolution  deserves 
immediate  attention. 

The  criminal  seizure  of  the  VSS. 
Pueblo  by  North  Korea  is  dramatic  evi- 
dence of  a  mounting  Communist  bold- 
ness in  the  Far  East. 

This  dangerous  boldness  can  be  related 
to  the  withdrawal  of  British  forces  in 
the  Far  East  and  to  the  growing  number 
of  Communist  governments  being  estab- 
lished, like  a  deadly  encirclement,  from 
Algeria  in  the  west  to  North  Korea  and 
China  in  the  east. 

Today  our  forces  are  locked  in  a  deadly 
struggle  against  North  Vietnamese  troops 
and  the  Vietcong  in  South  Vietnam, 
while  in  Korea  we  face  a  warlike  menace 
across  the  bullet-riddled  cease-fire  line. 

Mr.  President,  to  say  the  least,  the  role 
of  the  United  States  in  the  Far  East  has 
become  increasingly  demanding  and 
there  is  no  end  in  sight  as  the  Com- 
munists seek  to  ever  expand  their  domin- 
ions. If  there  is  any  doubt  regarding 
Communist  ambitions,  we  have  only  to 
read  the  statements  made  by  their 
leaders. 

On  November  30,  1967.  the  Premier  of 
North  Korea,  Kim  II  Sung,  said: 


without  driving  the  U.S.  ImpertalUt  ag- 
gressor forces  from  South  Korea  and  over- 
throwing their  colonial  rule,  the  South 
Korean  people  cannot  free  themselvee. 

The  tone  of  the  North  Korean  Premier 
became  more  threatening  on  December 
28,  1967.  when  he  said: 

It  la  neceaaary  to  form  the  broadest  possi- 
ble antl-U.S.  united  front  to  Isolate  U.S.  Im- 
perialism thoroughly  and  to  administer  blows 
to  It  by  united  strength  everywhere. 

Certainly,  In  the  light  of  events,  we 
carmot  consider  Premier  Sung's  words 
as  mere  idle  boast.  There  is  no  question 
that  the  seizure  of  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  was 
a  successful  attempt  not  only  to  strike 
a  blow  at  the  United  States,  but  also  to 
aid  the  Vietcong.  We  should  be  well  aware 
that  while  a  major  battle  seems  to  be 
shaping  up  in  South  Vietnam  between 
American  marines  and  the  Communists, 
a  needed  American  carrier  task  force  Is 
being  tied  down  effectively  off  the  coast 
of  North  Korea. 

On  several  separate  occasions  in  the 
days  before  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  was  at- 
tacked by  the  North  Koreans.  Premier 
Sung  gave  warnings  of  his  Intentions  to- 
ward U.S.  ships  engaged  in  intelligence 
work. 

On  December  30,  1987,  he  said: 

The  U.S.  Imperialist  aggressor  troops  en- 
grossed In  unleashing  another  war  carrier 
on  acts  of  provocation  by  sending  fishing 
boats  and  spy  ships  Into  the  coaaUl  waters. 

Mr.  President,  It  Is  urgent  that  we  re- 
examine our  position  in  the  struggle 
against  Communist  aggression.  We  must 
reassess  our  allies  and  what  they  can 
contribute  to  help  in  this  life  and  death 
struggle  to  preserve  freedom. 

Socialism  in  Britain  has  so  destroyed 
the  British  economy  that  our  longtime 
ally  can  hardly  provide  for  her  own  self 
protection,  much  less  contribute  to  the 
fight  against  communism  In  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

The  French  are  openly  hostile  to  the 
United  States,  and  General  de  Gaulle 
has  made  it  clear  that  an  American  de- 
feat in  Southeast  Asia  would  not  cause 
him  great  pain. 

In  Africa,  Russia  has  successfully  ob- 
tained not  only  naval  bases  on  the  Medi- 
terranean, closed  the  Suez  Canal,  and 
placed  Middle  East  oil  in  doubt,  but  in 
addition  now  can  count  on  virtually  all 
of  North  Africa  as  a  Communist  camp. 

This  domination  is  increasing  rapidly. 
The  Evening  Star  of  January  29,  1968, 
carried  a  small  front  page  story  announc- 
ing that  Russia  had  agreed  to  supply 
jet  fighter  planes  to  Sudan.  This  step 
brings  another  large  portion  of  Africa 
closer  to  a  Soviet  orbit. 

Mr.  President.  Japan  is  a  stanch  sup- 
porter of  many  American  policies  and 
can  be  considered  an  ally,  but  Japanese 
law  forbids  the  sending  of  Japanese 
forces  beyond  the  home  islands  and  be- 
cause of  this  we  cannot  expect  tangible 
military  support  from  Japan. 

Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Phil- 
ippines remain  stout  U.S.  allies  and  have 
come  to  our  assistance  in  South  Vietnam, 
but  this  brings  us  nearly  to  the  end  of 
our  allies  in  that  part  of  the  world  with 
one  exception. 

There  is  one  strong  and  stable  pro- 


western  nation  which  has  been  our  ally 
In  three  wars  and  which  occupies  a  very 
strategic  position  on  the  sea  routes  of 
the  world. 

The  Republic  of  South  Africa,  com- 
manding the  cape  route  like  a  friendly 
lighthouse  and  representing  a  major  In- 
fluence throughout  the  Indian  Ocean 
must  not  be  forgotten. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  a  study 
recently  made  by  Gen.  S.  L.  A.  Marshall 
on  the  strategic  value  of  the  Repubhc 
of  South  Africa.  General  Marshall,  one 
of  America's  outstanding  experts  on  mili- 
tary affairs  wrote: 

We  need  aU  the  friends  we  can  get.  They 
are  hard  enough  to  come  by.  But  we  also 
need  friendly  harbors,  ports  with  modern 
facilities  and  the  skills  to  man  them.  For 
these  there  are  no  substitutes  In  military 
operations,  for  the  axiom  remains  true  as 
ever  that  sea  power  may  extend  Its  authority 
Just  so  far  as  there  are  bases  where  It  can 
be  fueled  and  serviced. 

When  a  line  la  drawn  through  the  top  of 
Africa  across  the  Arabian  peninsula  to  the 
comer  where  Iran  meets  West  Pakistan  and 
with  this  base,  with  one  point  at  Karachi  and 
the  other  at  the  Canaries,  an  Isoceles  tri- 
angle Is  projected  evenly  toward  the  Cape, 
much  open  ocean  Is  enclosed  as  well  as  ii 
twelfth  or  thereabouts  of  the  earth's  surface. 
With  Aden  out.  now  that  the  British  are 
yielding  It  to  the  Arabs,  the  only  modern 
and  friendly  porta  are  In  South  Africa.  At 
Slmonstown,  30  miles  from  Cape  Town,  is 
the  only  great  naval  base  and  graving  yard 
in  that  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  United 
States  must  not  discount  the  connection 
between  such  a  facility  and  the  consenlng 
of  Its  world  wide  strategic  Interests.  In  the 
event  of  major  war  In  the  Middle  East— a 
struggle  over  Iraq,  for  example — In  which  our 
forces  became  engaged,  we  would  have  to 
lean  on  that  prop.  We  have  done  so  before. 
The  Royal  Navy,  which  takes  the  practical 
professional  view  of  such  matters,  arranged 
In  1955  for  the  naval  Installations  at  Simons- 
town  to  be  available  to  Its  ships  when  the 
necessity  arises.  The  radio  station  at  Youngs- 
fleld  Is  Jointly  operated  by  the  Royal  Navy 
and  the  South  African  Navy.  Annually  Joint 
naval  exercises  are  held  In  the  South  AtlanUc 
with  the  ships  of  Britain,  the  U.S.,  other 
NATO  nations  and  South  Africa  participat- 
ing. The  only  steady  watch  on  Soviet  naval 
excursions  Into  these  waters — and  there  are 
many  submarine  sightings — Is  conducted  by 
South  Africa's  ships. 

Our  strategic  Interest  In  that  corner  of  the 
globe  conUnues  to  expand  rapidly.  The  Navy 
would  like  to  operate  regularly  In  the  Indian 
Ocean.  If  It  had  stretch  enough.  The  un- 
.  certainties  about  Red  China,  the  volatile 
condition  of  Indonesia,  the  Arab  takeover  In 
Aden  next  to  the  turmoil  In  Yemen  with  the 
Increasing  likelihood  that  the  Soviets  will  ex- 
ploit It  and  possibly  find  a  base  there,  along 
with  the  heavy  Involvement  of  our  power  In 
the  Indochina  war,  all  militate  toward  mak- 
ing such  an  extension  of  our  sea  power  pres- 
ence desirable.  The  Navy's  main  problem 
today  Is  the  management  of  resources.  Since 
the  Tonkin  Bay  Incident,  61  Atlantic  Fleet 
ships  and  about  70.000  men  have  been  ro- 
tated to  Vietnam  waters  for  six-to-elght 
month  tours.  Some  of  this  movement  has 
been  via  the  Cape,  and  the  South  Africans, 
though  called  on  for  friendly  assistance,  have 
also  been  too  frequently  rebuffed. 

Possibly  with  some  exaggeration,  the 
writer,  E.  S.  Vlrpsha,  In  an  article  written  for 
the  NATO  audience,  sununed  up  this  way: 
"From  an  overaU  view  the  strategic  position 
of  South  Africa  is  next  in  importance  to  that 
of  Western  Europe  and  North  America  com- 
bined. Not  only  does  It  stand  as  a  bulwark 
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against  the  conquest  of  the  whole  of  Africa 
but  it  occupies  the  moet  Important  central 
position  In  the  Southern  Hemisphere  at  the 
Junction  of  the  Indian  and  South  Atlantic 
Oceana." 

But  if  these  are  legitimate  strategic  con- 
siderations, the  official  attitude  toward  South 
Africa  remains  one  of  veiled  hostility,  active 
contempt  and  Indifference  toward  every  se- 
curity value  that  may  be  Jeopardized  thereby. 
Elsewhere,  the  Navy  seeks  by  the  appearance 
of  Its  power  and  people  to  deter  aggression 
and  defeat  the  causes  of  international  mis- 
understanding; that  cannot  be  said  of  its 
vlsite  to  the  Cape.  The  present  disposition 
within  the  U.S.  government,  including  that 
of  the  Navy  operators  who  are  Influenced  by 
the  sentiment  of  the  bureaucracy.  Is  to  re- 
gard the  Cape  as  somewhat  dispensable; 
British -owned  Ascension  Island,  midway  in 
the  South  Atlantic  and  far  to  the  west  of 
Angola,  can  be  used  as  an  alternate  point  of 
the  convenience. 

Any  strategist  must  view  that  proposition 
with  a  cold  eye.  It  dismisses  geography  as 
being  of  no  importance  and  Is  merely  a  quar- 
termaster's view  of  global  responsibilities. 
The  very  limited  facilities  offered  by  this 
Island  are  not  comparable  with  the  resources 
of  a  continental  position,  with  Ave  such  ports 
as  Cape  Town.  East  London,  Durban,  Port 
Elizabeth  and  Walvls  Bay  on  the  west  coast. 
Ascension  Island,  no  more  than  these  ports, 
IS  prepared  to  refit  a  battered  ship  of  war,  as 
could  Slmonstown.  It  U  3000  miles  misplaced 
lo  be  a  substitute  for  the  Cape  as  to  servic- 
ing ocean  tral&c,  out  of  Asia  to  the  western 
world,  and  bound  mainly  for  Europe,  when 
the  direct  route  through  the  Mediterranean 
is  closed.  A  ship  sailing  from  Bombay  to  New 
York  Is  now  committed  to  a  voyage  of  13,000 
miles  around  Africa,  an  Increase  of  about 
4.000  miles  over  the  short  route. 

But  there  is  a  still  larger  consideration — 
that  of  making  sure  that  we,  not  our  possible 
adversaries,  can  depend  on  the  Cape  In  time 
of  need.  Here.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Gov- 
ernment In  Washington  and  its  extremely 
vocal  and  sometimes  deliberately  offensive 
spokesman  at  the  United  Nations,  Ambassa- 
dor Goldberg,  Just  calculate  It  a  certainty 
that  the  Afrikaners  wUl  feel  compelled  to 
stand  by  anyway,  lick  our  boots,  withhold 
cooperation  from  the  Communists,  refrain 
from  vituperation,  turn  the  other  cheek,  and 
remain  ever  willing  to  support  our  interests 
when  we  see  fit  to  let  them. 

This  kind  of  presumption  is  not  only  un- 
dignified In  aU  human  affairs;  in  interna- 
tional dealings  It  is  positively  dangerous.  It 
is  insulting  to  the  other  government;  worse 
still.  It  must  rub  raw  the  feelings  of  the 
South  African  people. 

True,  one  cannot  imagine  South  Africa 
ever  bedding  down  with  the  USSR  or  Red 
China.  The  people  of  the  Cape  have  no 
tolerance  for  Communism.  On  the  other 
hand,  anyone  who  knows  the  Afrikaners 
must  feel  that  the  time  will  come,  should 
we  persist,  when  their  Government  will  say : 
"You've  ripped  it.  and  we've  had  enough  of 
you."  An  accountable  government  represent- 
ing a  prldeful  people  cannot  Indefinitely 
eschew  hitting  back. 

Americans  who  like  to  have  a  globe  at 
hand  when  they  think  on  our  International 
problems — and  there  are  probably  fewer  such 
Americans  than  there  are  problems — should 
take  note  of  that  part  of  Oceania  extending 
from  the  southwest  end  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
just  a  few  miles  east  of  Cape  Town  to  the 
northern  reaches  of  the  Western  Pacific 
where  the  Kurlles  begin.  In  all  that  expanse, 
which  with  the  virtually  unpatrolled  Indian 
Ocean  Included  as  a  whole,  comprises  about 
one-quarter  of  the  globe,  there  are  only  three 
truly  solid  positions.  By  solid,  I  mean  that 
they  are  land  masses  In  the  hands  of  gov- 
ernments capable  of  functioning  a^  a  direct 
infiuence  in  world  affairs,  being  backed  by  a 
strong  people,  and  I  mean  further  that  they 
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are  disposed  to  string  along  with  xis.  The 
Cape  is  at  one  extreme,  Japan  at  the  other, 
Australia  in  between.  All  other  lands  border- 
ing on  that  spread  of  ocean  are  either  in  the 
hands  of  our  enemies,  or  tenuously  held  by 
our  side,  or  In  that  problematic  category 
called  "the  third  world." 

Of  these  three  bastions,  it  is  South  Africa 
that  this  year.  1967.  plays  the  most  dramatic, 
the  least  dispensable  role.  In  keeping  lamps 
lit  and  wheeU  turning  around  the  world  at 
a  close-to-normal  rate,  despite  the  prolonged 
blocking  of  the  Suez  Canal  which  will  cer- 
tainly extend  Into  1968.  and  possibly  beyond. 
All  of  South  Africa's  ports  began  adjust- 
ing to  the  overload  of  work  that  was  cer- 
tain to  come,  this  while  the  shootlnlg  war 
was  still  on.  Bunkering  agents  were  ready 
to  schedule  traffic  to  whichever  port  had 
the  facilities  for  the  fastest  servicing  and  the 
provisioners  prepared  to  meet  the  needs  of 
ships,  crews  and  passengers.  Harbor  staffs 
were  enlarged  so  that  operations  could  con- 
tinue round-the-clock. 

South  Africa  had  prepared  Itself  to  help 
moderate  what  might  have  developed  as  a 
far  costiler  world  emergency.  During  the  pre- 
ceding five  years.  $35,000,000  was  spent  in 
improving  the  harbors.  In  that  period,  the 
annual  cargo  tonnage  handle  rose  from  18,- 
915.639  to  29,963,055,  much  of  the  Increase 
coming  from  the  mammoth  tankers  and  bulk 
carriers  too  large  to  go  through  Suez.  This 
traffic  flow  built  up  phenomenally  after  the 
first  week  of  Jxme,  1967,  and  has  kept  In- 
creasing since.  Durban,  the  largest  port,  be- 
gan handling  30  to  40  extra  ships  per  day.  At 
Table  Bay.  on  June  29.  pilots  set  a  record 
for  calls  at  Cape  Town,  handling  49  ships  In 
one  day.  At  Cape  Town  In  June  there  was  set 
another  record,  921  ships  with  a  combined 
tonnage  of  7.744,000  being  serviced. 

Why  was  South  Africa  embarked  on  the 
harbor  improvement  program  In  the  timely 
hour?  Precisely  because,  during  the  other 
Suez  crisis  in  1956,  when  the  Canal  was 
closed  for  eight  months,  these  several  har- 
bors around  the  Cape  were  called  on  to 
handle  some  12,000  diverted  ships.  The  Gov- 
ernment anticipated  that  the  same  thing 
could  happen  again.  During  1967,  the  ton- 
nage handle  at  these  harbors,  according  to 
the  present  flow  rate  will  increase  200  per- 
cent over  1966. 

This  note  is  lifted  from  a  Cape  Town  news- 
paper: "The  first  tanker  to  call  at  Cape 
Town  in  the  huge  oll-for-Europe  lift,  or- 
ganized when  several  Arab  nations  shut 
down  supplies  to  BrltUh  and  American  com- 
panies, docked  yesterday.  She  Is  the  22,000- 
ton  American  tanker,  the  Transhuron,  on  a 
voyage  from  an  Iranian  port.  She  took  600 
tons  of  bunker  oil  and  left  the  same  after- 
noon." 

Of  course  South  Africa  profits  by  thU 
commerce.  But  I  am  pointing  out  that  East 
and  West  are  profiting  more  by  virtue  of 
the  fact  that  she  Is  there,  ready  to  serve. 
Nowhere  else  on  Africa's  east  coast  or  west 
is  there  any  other  source  of  help  In  this 
matter.  The  lifeline  between  East  Africa, 
Southern  Asia  and  the  western  world,  when 
Suez  is  closed,  runs  through  the  Cape,  and 
there  is  no  way  to  change  it.  That  the  posi- 
tion and  the  lack  of  alternative,  are  as  yet 
in  a'  real  sense  appreciated  by  the  nations 
that  are  benefitting  Is  not  so  much  an  Irony 
as  an  utter  absurdity. 

Absurd  Is  the  right  word  for  It,  that  our 
ships  and  the  British  in  particular  are  be- 
ing forced  to  make  such  large  use  of  the 
Cape  only  a  few  months  after  Ambassador 
Goldberg,  in  a  letter  to  Secretary  Dean  Rusk, 
urged  that  the  United  States  should  close 
off  all  relations  with  South  Africa  and  ex- 
press its  wiUingneES  to  Join  in  sanctions,  in- 
cluding an  embargo  on  petroleum  products. 
Harpooning  South  Africa  seems  to  be  a  per- 
sonal policy  with  him.  At  the  opening  of  the 
last  General  Assembly  he  went  out  of  his  way 
to  be  nasty  to  the  Afrikaners  whereas  the 


Russian  delegate  refrained.  At  the  same  time 
our  merchant  ships  were  able  to  bunker  In 
South  African  ports  on  the  oil  that  Goldberg 
would  have  embargoed.  These  ships,  due  to 
the  18-day  extension  In  travel  time,  also 
have  to  take  on  provisions.  They  replenUh 
their  larders  with  beef  from  Rhodesia. 

The  hocus-pocus  does  not  end  with  Gold- 
berg. In  June  the  Bulgarians  had  some  sort 
of  amateur  wrestling  tournament.  A  South 
African  college  team  sought  to  compete.  The 
Bulgarians  turned  down  the  request  for  visas 
with  a  blast  of  Insult  reiterating  Bulgaria's 
determination  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
South  Africa.  Within  the  week  a  Bulgarian 
ship  entered  Table  Bay  and  signalled  for 
permission   to  take  on  oil   and   provisions. 

When  the  spokesman  for  South  Africa 
arose  to  speak  before  the  General  Assembly 
In  early  October.  72  African  and  Asian  dele- 
gates walked  out.  The  South  African  ports 
in  the  same  hour  were  servicing  ships  carry- 
ing their  oil.  their  artifacts,  to  the  markeu 
of  Europe  and  America,  and  but  for  that 
assistance,  millions  more  of  their  people 
would  be  on  hard  times.  The  lack  of  honesty, 
the  retreat  from  realism.  Is  all  pretty  sad. 

Mr.  President,  a  study  by  the  British 
Conservative  Party  came  to  a  similar 
conclusion. 

In  the  light  of  these  evaluations  of  the 
strategic  value  of  South  Africa  to  the 
free  world  it  is  somehow  difficult  to  un- 
derstand why  this  country  refuses  to  sell 
any  military  equipment  to  South  Africa. 
Some  of  the  liberals  in  our  countiT 
have  decried  the  sale  of  arms  to  South 
Africa  on  the  basis  of  South  Africa's 
racial  policies.  These  same  people  were 
all  in  favor  of  selling  arms  to  Tito. 

But,  even  giving  the  liberal  do-gooders 
their  say.  I  cannot  see  how  submarines, 
destroyers,  and  long  range  antisubma- 
rine aircraft  could  possibly  be  used  in 
any  way  to  enforce  racial  policies. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  denying  South 
Africa  weapons  with  which  she  is  will- 
ing to  use  to  help  support  our  struggle 
against  Communist  aggression. 

The  policy  of  the  United  States  regard- 
ing the  sale  of  mlhtary  equipment  to 
South  Africa  Is  made  almost  ridiculous 
by  the  fact  that  on  November  16.  1967, 
it  was  announced  that  the  U.S.  Army  had 
placed  orders  for  $1,250,000  worth  of 
special  military  equipment  from  South 
Africa. 

The  U.S.  Army  can  purchase  the  South 
African  tellurometer,  a  device  which 
measures  ranges  by  microwave,  but  the 
South  African  Army  cannot  purchase 
nine  Cessna  aircraft  for  coastal  patrol. 
A  year  ago  the  U.S.  aircraft  carrier 
Roostvelt  visited  Capetown  for  refuel- 
ing at  a  saving  to  the  American  taxpayer 
of  more  than  $250,000.  We  would  not 
allow  the  cew  to  go  ashore  in  Capetown 
because  of  our  supposed  concern  over 
South  African  racial  policies  and  since 
then  we  have  prohibited  our  ships  from 
refueling  in  South  African  ports. 

This  prohibition  has  already  cost  the 
taxpayers  of  our  country  more  than  $2.5 
miU'on.  In  addition,  we  must  send 
tankers  and  sailors  to  the  Far  East 
to  refuel  our  fighting  ships  and  to  make 
repairs  at  sea.  . 

Recently  one  of  our  carriers  visited 
Japan  and  strong  demonstrations  were 
held  to  protest  her  arrival.  No  such  pro- 
tests were  encountered  at  Capetown. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  has 
for  some  years  had  satellite  and  missile 
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tracking  stations  In  South  Africa  In  the 
operation  of  which  the  fullest  support  Is 
obtained  of  the  South  African  Govern- 
ment. 

On  renewing  arrangements  for  track- 
ing and  telemetry  Installations  on  June 
15.  1962.  the  U.S. 'Ambassador  was  au- 
thorized to  state,  tnter  aha.  that — 

The  United  States  Oovernment  can  aaaure 
the  South  African  Oovernment  that  It  will 
give  prompt  and  sympathetic  attention  to 
reasonable  requesta  for  the  purchase  of  mili- 
tary equipment  required  for  defense  agalnxt 
external  aggression. 

Pour  months  later  on  October  19.  1962. 
the  US.  representative  at  the  United 
Natlon.s  declared  that  the  United  States 
had  adopted  and  was  enforcing  the 
policy  of  forbidding  the  sale  to  the  South 
African  Government  of  arms  and  mili- 
tary equipment  which  could  be  used  to 
enforce  apartheid. 

In  August.  1963.  the  question  of  arms 
for  South  Africa  was  raised  in  the  Se- 
curity Cpuncil.  Mr.  Adlai  Stevenson  de- 
clared : 

We  expect  to  bring  to  an  end  the  sale  of 
all  military  equipment  to  the  Government 
of  SouUi  Africa  by  the  end  of  this  calendar 
year  In  order  further  to  contribute  to  a 
peaceful  solution  and  to  avoid  any  friction 
which  might  at  this  point  directly  contribute 
to  International  friction  In  the  area.  .  .  . 

He  added: 

The  CouncU  may  be  aware  that  In  an- 
nouncing this  policy,  the  United  SUtes  as 
a  nation  with  many  responsibilities  In  many 
parts  of  the  world,  naturally  reserves  the 
right  m  the  future  to  Interpret  this  policy 
In  the  light  of  requirements  for  assuring  the 
maintenance  of  International  peace  and  se- 
curity. If  the  Interests  of  the  world  commu- 
nity require  the  provision  of  equipment  for 
use  In  the  common  defense  efforts,  we  would 
naturally  feel  able  to  do  so  without  vio- 
lating the  spirit  and  Intent  of  this  re- 
solve. 

Since  then  the  United  States  has  con- 
sistently refused  to  sell  any  mlHtary 
equipment  to  South  Africa. 

Mr.  Barratt  O  Hara  declared  at  the 
United  Nations  on  November  2,  1965: 

The  United  SUtea  had  strictly  observed 
the  embargo  on  all  arms  and  military  equip- 
ment for  the  South  African  government.  In- 
deed It  had  extended  that  embargo  to  cover 
Items  normally  used  for  civilian  purposes  but 
easily  convertible  for  military  purposes:  the 
loss  of  profits  resulting  from  the  embargo 
amounted  to  at  least  $115  million  In  lees 
than  two  years. 

He  added: 

His  government  estimated  that  an  addi- 
tional $285  million  of  orders  which  normal- 
ly would  have  been  placed  In  the  United 
States  had  been  placed  elsewhere  during  the 
same  period. 

Mr.  President,  at  a  time  when  our  bal- 
ance-of-trade  deficit  is  so  critical  the 
President  is  calling  for  travel  restric- 
tions, it  is  hard  to  understand  a  policy 
which,  in  addition  to  being  of  question- 
able merit,  is  costing  the  United  States 
millions  of  dollars  in  trade. 

Trade  with  South  Africa  helps  the 
United  States  counter  its  balance-of- 
payments  difficulties.  The  United  States 
Is  running  an  increasingly  favorable  bal- 
ance of  trade  with  the  Republic. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  first  11  months 
of  1967  the  United  States  exported  goods 


to  the  value  of  $397.5  mlUlon  to  South 
Africa  and  Imported  only  $204.2  million. 
During  the  comparable  period  In  1966 
exports  toUled  $366  2  million  and  Im- 
ports $226  1  million.  Only  about  14  other 
countries  in  the  whole  world  take  more 
from  the  United  States  than  South  Af- 
rica does — foreign  aid  included.  Over  30 
percent  of  American  exports  to  the  Afri- 
can Continent  are  taken  by  South  Africa. 

The  United  States  has  passed  one  In- 
sulting and  condemnatory  remark  after 
another  about  South  Africa's  racial  pol- 
icy while  remaining  silent  on  the  blood- 
shed, turmoil,  tribal  warfare,  collapsing 
economics  and  falling  standards  in  many 
other  parts  of  Africa. 

Mr  President.  South  Africans  are  now 
understandably  beginning  to  resent  this 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 
Four  members  of  the  South  African  Cab- 
inet recently  reflected  this  public  feeling 
by  asking  whether  South  Africa  has  not 
made  a  mistake  by  alining  Itself  on  the 
side  of  the  West  and  whether  loyalty  to 
the  West  Is  not  more  burdensome  than 
advantageous. 

Whatever  one  may  think  of  South  Af- 
rica's policy  of  apartheid  or  separate  de- 
velopment, the  Republic  has  the  highest 
general  standards  of  living,  education, 
and  health  for  all  races  on  the  continent. 
About  1  million  foreign  Africans  work 
in  South  Africa.  Thousands  of  others  en- 
ter the  Republic  illegally  in  order  to  seek 
the  benefits  of  life  It  has  to  offer. 

Britain  is  reducing  her  commitments 
In  the  Far  East  and  the  Indian  Ocean. 
Further  burdens  are  now  falling  on 
American  shoulders.  Is  this  a  time  to  be 
insulting  to  South  Africa  and  alienate 
her  still  further? 

Mr.  President,  the  prompt  passage  of 
the  resolution  I  am  offering  to  the  Senate 
will  express  our  realistic  appreciation  of 
the  vital  role  played  by  South  Africa  as 
an  ally.         

ADDITIONAL    COSPONSOR— SENATE 
CONCURRENT  RESOHTTION  29 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
the  junior  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Hansen]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  29. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object,  and 
I  am  not  going  to  object.  I  would  like 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Wil-' 
LiAMsl  to  know  that  I  am  going  to  re- 
spond to  what  he  said  when  I  am  rec- 
ognized.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DUAL  MEMBERSHIP  OF  WALTER  E. 
FAUNTROY  ON  THE  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA  CITY  COUNCIL  AND  ON 
THE  BLACK  UNITED  FRONT 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  an  edi- 
torial published  in  today's  Washington 
Post  entitled  "Multiple  Interests"  at- 
tempts to  justify  the  dual  membership  of 
Walter  E  Faimtroy  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  City  Council  and  on  the  Black 
United  Front. 

The  editorial  states  that  "multiple  In- 
terests are  not  necessarily  conflicting  in- 


terests." This  Is  obvious.  However.  It 
misses  the  well-established  point  that 
even  If  Interests  are  not.  in  fact,  con- 
flicting, dual  membership  should  be 
avoided  if.  in  the  public  mind,  there  is  a 
basis  for  the  feeling  that  there  Is  a  con- 
flict of  Interest — with  the  consequent 
undermining  of  public  confidence  in  the 
public  official  Involved.  With  respect  to 
this  point,  Mr.  Fauntroy  and  the  writer 
of  the  editorial  apparently  are  seem- 
ingly content  to  let  public  confidence  be 
undermined. 

It  will  not  suffice  to  say  that  Mr. 
Fauntroy  has  the  confidence  of  many 
District  of  Columbia  citizens.  What  he 
must  have  above  everything  else  is  the 
confidence  of  all  District  of  Columbia 
citizens  that  he  is  representing  all  citi- 
zens without  a  conflict  of  Interest.  He 
has  forfeited  this  confidence.  This  has 
set  back  the  cause  of  home  rule  for  the 
District  of  Columbia — a  cause  which  I 
would  think  he  might  espouse. 

But  the  most  astounding  argument 
set  forth  in  the  editorial  is  that  Mr. 
Fauntroy 's  membership  on  the  City 
Council  and  on  the  Black  United  Front 
is  comparable  to  a  Member  of  Congress 
holding  membership  In  the  American 
Legion,  the  VFW,  and  the  American 
Farm  Bureau.  These  organizations  are 
not  in  the  same  ball  park  with  the  Black 
United  Front.  It  would  be  more  apt  tx) 
suggest  that  a  Member  of  Congress,  or  a 
member  of  the  District  of  Columbia  City 
Council,  or  a  member  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Police  Department  should  be 
allowed  to  hold  membership  In  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan,  the  Black  Muslims,  or  some 
similar  organization  whose  activities  per- 
form a  disservice  to  the  cause  of  good 
relations  between  American  citizens  of 
different  races. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  too  bad  that  the 
writer  of  the  editorial  did  not  bother  to 
use  an  appropriate  analogy.  If  he  had 
done  so,  the  editorial  could  not  have  been 
written,  and  the  editorial  page  of  the 
Post  would  have  been  better  served. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
editorial  entitled  "Multiple  Interests." 
which  was  published  In  the  Washington 
Post  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MtTLTIPLX    INTEKK9TS 

Multiple  Interests  are  not  necessarily  con- 
flicting Interests.  This  Is  a  fact  which  ought 
to  be  particularly  apparent  to  members  of 
Congress.  Some  of  them,  however,  have  as- 
sailed the  Rev.  Walter  E.  Fauntroy  because 
he  has  retained  his  membership  In  the 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference 
and  the  Black  United  Front  while  serving  as 
vice  chairman  of  the  District  City  Council. 
Can  It  be  that  color  clouds  their  vision  or 
only  that  they  see  the  mote  in  another's  eye 
without  being  able  to  see  the  beam  In  their 
own? 

Representative  William  J.  Scherle  of  Iowa 
Is  one  of  those  who  has  called  upon  Mr. 
Fauntroy  to  quit  his  outside  associations. 
Yet  Mr.  Scherle  sits  comfortably  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  while  he  continues 
to  be  a  member  of  the  American  Legion,  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation,  all  organizations  pressing 
vigorously  for  congressional  action  In  a  va- 
riety of  forms.  For  our  part,  we  see  no  con- 
flict In  these  affiliations;  they  attest  to  Mr. 


Scherle's  Interest  in  public  affairs  and  they 
afford  channels  of  communication  to  his  con- 
stituents. 

Mr.  Fauntroy  was  appointed  to  the  City 
Council  m  part,  no  doubt — and  quite  prop- 
„iy— because  he  has  roots  In  the  Negro  com- 
munity of  Washington  which  has  hitherto 
been  sadly  underrepresented  In  District  pol- 
icy making.  He  is  an  exceptionally  valuable 
member  of  the  Council  precisely  because 
many  Negroes  have  great  trust  In  him.  That 
trust  Is  a  product  In  no  small  part  of  his 
active  participation  in  groups  and  move- 
ments committed  to  their  welfare  and  to  the 
realization  of  their  rights  as  citizens.  The 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference  is 
lust  such  a  group.  There  may  be  differences 
of  opinion  regarding  Its  tactics.  But  there  is 
not  the  slightest  reason  In  the  world  to  doubt 
Mr.  Fauntroy'B  assertion  that  he  is  doing 
everything  In  his  power  to  make  Its  activity 
•nonviolent,  constructive  and,  therefore,  ef- 
fective and  productive." 

Mr.  Fauntroy'B  decision  to  stand  his  ground 
is  thoroughly  Justified.  The  unanimous  sup- 
port for  him  among  the  members  of  the 
Council  reflects  credit  on  the  body.  They 
are  meant  to  be  representatives  of  diverse  as- 
pects of  the  life  of  a  great  city,  not  cloistered 
acolytes. 

PRESIDENT'S  SUPPORT  OF  REDUC- 
TION IN  EXPENDITURES  AND  RE- 
QUEST TO  CONGRESS  FOR 
CONSIDERATION  OF  INCREASED 
TAXES 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  find  it  regrettable  that  the  printed 
Record  never  fully  reflects  whether  a 
Senator  is  seeking  to  be  amusing,  face- 
tious, entertaining,  or  whether  he  is 
really  speaking  his  deep  conscience  and 
conviction  about  some  matter.  I  know 
that  at  times  I  have  tried  to  be  whimsical 
or  humorous  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
but  the  Record  does  not  reflect  that  a 
Senator  intended  something  he  said  to  be 
amusing  rather  than  serious.  That  being 
the  case.  I  have  some  difficulty  imder- 
standlng  the  remarks  made  this  morning 
by  my  good  friend,  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams 1.  The  Senator,  for  example,  re- 
ferred to  the  Johnson  administrations 
backing  down  on  its  proposed  revenue 
measure. 

No  one  knows  better  than  I  that  the 
Johnson  administration  is  doing  every- 
thing within  its  power— the  President, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  all 
other  responsible  members  of  that  ad- 
ministration—to pass  a  major  revenue 
bill.  They  have  been  working  at  it  dili- 
gently for  a  year  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

I  have  never  had  any  great  enthusiasm 
for  the  bill.  I  was  not  convinced  that  it 
should  be  passed.  I  made  a  speech  before 
the  New  York  Economic  Club  last  year 
and  spelled  out  a  number  of  reasons  why 
I  thought,  at  that  particular  time,  that 
there  was  no  economic  case  for  the  bill 
and  that  perhaps  we  might  consider  It 
on  a  different  basis. 

I  remind  Senators  that  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  requires  that 
revenue  bills  originate  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  am  fully  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  Senate  has  a  right  to  amend 
a  revenue  bill.  It  would  seem  to  me  that 
the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  would  cer- 
tainly suggest  that  we  respect  the  right 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  legis- 


late and  consider  a  major  revenue  meas- 
ure of  this  sort — a  $10  billion  Ux  bUl. 

Prior  to  the  time  that  the  House  has  to 
act  on  a  measure  of  that  sort,  the  House 
has  been  studying  it  and  has  been  study- 
ing it  for  1  year.  They  know  all  about 
it.  They  know  a  lot  more  about  it  than  we 
do.  I  personally  have  said  on  occasion 
that  I  did  not  think  I  was  going  to  vote 
for  it  unless  the  House  saw  fit  to  send 
it  to  us  if  it  had  a  bill  that  would  come 
to  us  by  a  favorable  vote  of  the  majority 
of  the  435  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, each  of  whom  will  have  to 
run  for  office  this  year,  and  that  I  would 
certainly  feel  it  my  duty  to  take  a  new 
look  at  it  and  hear  everything  that  the 
administration  wants  to  say  in  favor 

of  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  e.x- 
pired.  . 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  proceed  for 

5  additional  minutes.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Now,  Mr. 
President,  the  Senator  trom  Delaware 
I  Mr.  Williams  J  moved  thai  we  conduct 
hearings  on  his  bill  which  is  not  an  ad- 
ministration bill— it  differs  from  it— as 
well  as  a  bill  that  he  introduced  to  re- 
duce depletion  allowances.  I  do  not  know 
which  it  is.  S.  2902  or  S.  2903.  It  seems 
that  any  time  I  have  to  contend  with 
the  Senator  from  Delaware,  he  wants  to 
Uke  the  offensive.  He  always  starts  out — 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  represents  a  Stale  which  pro- 
duces more  oil  for  its  size  than  any 
other  State  in  the  Union— by  giving  me 
a  shower  bath  of  oil.  The  offensive  of 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  starts  with 
a  bill  to  reduce  depletion  allowances. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  against  it.  I  would 
be  against  it  on  any  other  basis.  If  the 
Senator  offers  it  on  this  bill  to  extend 
excise  taxes,  which  bill  must  be  passed 
within  a  month  otherwise  the  taxes  ex- 
pire, or  on  any  other  bill.  I  shall  be  op- 
posed to  it.  I  will  vote  against  it. 

I  can  anticipate  some  of  the  arguments 
which  will  be  made  by  my  good  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Delaware.  I  am  sure 
that  he  has  heard  mine  before,  too,  so 
that  he  does  not  have  to  be  in  the  Cham- 
ber to  listen  to  me  because  he  knows 
what  I  am  going  to  say;  and  I  can  an- 
ticipate what  he  will  say  on  this 
subject,  because  our  arguments  are  so 
well  known  to  each  other.  However,  those 
who  have  not  listened  to  the  arguments 
so  far  might  do  well  to  listen  to  both 
of  us  so  that  they  can  make  up  their 
minds  on  the  subject. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  says  that 
the  Johnson  administration  is  putting 
the  pressure  on  us  to  oppose  his  propo- 
sals. Let  me  Say  that  I  told  the  Senator 
that  I  would  do  what  I  did  do.  I  notified 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  when 
he  testifies  on  the  extension  of  excise 
taxes,  he  should  be  prepared  to  answer 
questions  with  regard  to  the  two  Wil- 
liams bills— S.  2902  and  S.  2903.  I  told 
the  Senator,  and  I  told  the  committee, 
that  the  Senator  could  ask  any  number 
of  questions  he  wanted  to  about  the  mat- 
ter, as  many  as  he  wanted  to.  and  that 
he  can  interrogate  the  Secretary  of  the 


Treasury  and  every  member  of  the  ad- 
ministration  about   the    Williams   bills 
from  now  until  the  end  of  the  session  if 
he  wants  to — but.  of  course,  he  will  not 
insist    on    delaying    that    matter    that 
much,  I  know  that  he  will  be  concise  and 
elicit  from  the  witnesses  what  they  think 
about  his  biUs.  He  has  every  right  to  do 
that.  There  is  no  complaint  about  that. 
I   am  sure   that  the  Secretary  of   the 
Treasury  will  be  prepared  to  render  his 
best  judgment  about  the  two  Williams 
bUls.  S.  2902  and  S.  2903.  I,  for  one,  will 
not  offer  any  objection,  or  suggest  any 
impropriety  about  the  Senator's  offering 
his  bills  as  an  amendment  to  the  House- 
passed  bill,  when  it  reaches  committee, 
on  the  basis  that  he  has  taken  advantage 
of  the  committee,  or  of  anyone  else,  by 
bringing  out  any  of  these  matters  by  sur- 
prise, or  without  seeking  to  present  his 
case  fully  before  the  hearing  or  other- 
wise. 

That  is  how  I  feel  the  appropriate  pro- 
cedure would  be,  not  just  with  regard  to 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  I  Mr.  Wil- 
liams I ,  but  to  anyone  who  might  want  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  that  bill. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams) has  suggested  that  the  Johnson 
administration  has  disciphned  members 
of  my  party,  that  we  went  right  down  the 
party  line  and  did  just  what  the  Presi- 
dent told  us  to  do. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  no  knowledge  of 
w^hat  the  President  wanted  to  do  about 
this  Williams  matter,  one  way  or  the 
other  and,  really,  did  not  much  care.  I 
believe  I  have  established  something  of 
a  reputation  representing  my  own  judg- 
ment. 

I  am  getting  used  to  having  someone 
say  something  unkind  about  the  junior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  which  I  did  not 
regard  as  being  true.  I  let  it  fall  off  my 
shoulders  as  water  does  off  a  duck's  back. 
I  am  used  to  that  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.   ERVIN.  Mr.   President,   will   the 

Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  right  there? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 

distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana  if 

he  ever  saw  a  disciplined  Democrat? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  have.  On  occasion,  when  Majority 
Leader  Johnson  was  here.  I  felt  that  I 
was  somewhat  disciplined  with  regard 
to  a  few  things  that  happened  and  when 
I  got  the  worst  of  it. 

But,  I  must  say  that  this  group  over 
here  has  its  share  of  mavericks  who  are 
impossible  to  control,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Let  me  ask  the  Senator,  is 
there  any  group  more  rebellious  by  na- 
ture than  Democrats? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  know  of  no 
party  with  more  built-in  rebellion  than 
my  own. 

Lest  there  be  some  other  member  of 
the  committee  not  accustomed  to  that 
kind  of  treatment,  let  me  say  that  I  per- 
sonally know  that  the  distinguished  oc- 
cupant of  the  chair  [Mr.  Talmadge]  is 
no  stooge  for  the  administration.  I  have 
never  known  him  to  bow  to  the  party 
lash  of  this  or  any  other  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  ex- 
pired. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for 
3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICiK.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Now.  Mr. 
President.  I  Just  expressed  the  oplxilon 
that  the  junior  Senator  from  Georgia 
I  Mr  TalmadciI,  the  present  occupant  of 
the  chair.  Is  not  subject  to  party  dis- 
cipline. It  has  never  been  tried  on  him. 
If  it  is.  it  wUl  be  found  to  be  a  great 
mistake.  ^         ,  ^.  _ 

Then  there  are  other  Members  of  me 
Senate  who  really  should  not  be  sub- 
jected to  the  Judgment  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  I  Mr.  Wiluams). 
Take  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  iMr. 
Gore  1  Everjone  knows  that  he  Is  not  one 
who  follows  the  dicUtes  of  others,  or  who 
Is  a  Johnson  stooge. 

Do  we  find  any  of  that  in  Senator 
Eugene  McCvrthy.  of  Minnesota,  pres- 
ently running  against  the  President  for 
nomlnaUon  for  President  of  the  United 
SUtes.  In  the  Democratic  Party? 
[Laugbtar.]  ^  . 

Then  here  on  the  list  of  Democrats 
on  the  committee  is  that  good  old  party 
line  disciple.  Vance  Hartke.  of  Indiana. 
And  what  about  that  dependable,  un- 
flagging party-line  adherent.  William  J. 
PuLBRiGHT  of  Arkansas?  [Laughter.! 

We  must  not  forget  Lee  Metcalf.  the 
great  Senator  from  Montana. 

Therefore.  I  would  suggest  that  each 
member  of  the  committee  should  vote  for 
what  he  thinks  the  appropriate  proce- 
dure should  be.  We  will  assure  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  that  he  can  have  any 
information  he  wants  on  his  bills,  and 
can  find  out  anything  he  wants  to  about 
them.  In  due  course,  the  House  wUl  vote 
on  the  major  revenue  measure.  If  It  does 
not  then  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  ap- 
propriate for  us  to  consider  what  we  are 
going  to  do  if  the  House  does  nothing 
with  it.  Until  that  time.  I  would  hope 
that  anyone  who  wants  to  offer  his 
amendment  would  let  us  know  about  It 
and  we  will  see  that  he  has  any  Informa- 
tion he  would  like  to  have. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident first  I  want  to  respond  to  my  good 
friend,  the  chairman  of  our  committee, 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  I  assure  him 
that  nothing  I  said  in  my  remarks  was 
Intended  to  be  amusing.  The  fact  that 
our  Government  is  operating  with  a  S20 
billion  deficit  in  1968  and  the  fact  that 
we  will  have  a  $28  billion  deficit  in  1969 
are  not  laughing  matters  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned.  This  Is  a  problem  which 
should  be  faced  by  Members  of  Congress 
with  a  serious  effort  to  solve  it. 

My  criticism  Is  that  the  administration 
has  not  faced   up  to  this  issue.  If   the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  prefers  not  to 
have   stand   in   my    remarks    anything 
which  could  be  interpreted  as  indicating 
that  he  is  a  friend  of  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration I   apologize.  I  thought  he 
had  been  a  friend  of  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration. I  always  have  respected  him. 
as    asslsUnt    majority    leader,    as    the 
•Long'  right  arm  of  President  Johnson 
m  the  US.  Senate.  But  if  he  wants  to 
disassociate     himself     from     President 
Johnson— it  is  his  President— I  will  go 
along  with  him,  and  he  can  disassociate 
himself.  I  do  not  want  to  embarrass  him 


by  pointing  out  Ids  record  of  backing 
the  admlnlstraUon.  However.  It  Is  a  fact 
that  the  Finance  Committee,  by  a  vote 
of  10  to  6,  rejected  the  holding  of  hear- 
ings on  this  proposal  to  reduce  expendi- 
tures and  raise  taxes.  notwlthsUndlng 
the  fact  that  it  was  Introduced  on  Janu- 
ary 31.  4  weeks  ago. 

It  has  always  been  the  custom  In  our 
committee  that  when  requested,  hearings 
are  held  on  major  bills  Introduced  by 
members  of  the  committee.  The  Senator 
from  Louisiana  points  out  that  revenue 
bills  must  originate  in  the  House.  That 
is  true  But  we  have  the  Introduction  of 
amendments  in  the  Senate  as  a  prece- 
dent.  For  example.   I  cite   the   Import 
quota  bills  as  a  precedent.  These  were 
Introduced  In  the  Senate,  even  though 
such   measures    must  originate   In   the 
House.  The  Senator  from  Louisiana  Is 
a  sponsor  of  one  of  those  quota  bills. 
There  are  other  precedents,  such  as  bills 
dealing  with  quotas  on  steel,  textiles,  and 
other  commodities.  All  of  them  origi- 
nated in  the  US.  Senate,  and  hearings 
were  held  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  supported 
requests  of  members  of  the  committee  to 
hold  those  hearings,  even  though  I  said 
that    most   of    them    I    would    not   be 
supporting. 

Let  me  cite  another  precedent.  The 
proposal  to  use  part  of  our  tax  revenues 
to  finance  political  campaigns  was  sent 
directly  to  the  U.S.  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee by  the  President.  This  bill  origi- 
nated In  the  Senate  and  was  Introduced 
in  the  Senate  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana.  Hearings  were  held  in  the 
Senate,  and  the  bill  was  reported  by  the 
Senate  committee  as  a  rider  on  a  revenue 
bill  previously  passed  by  the  House.  So 
there  is  nothing  unusual  about  this 
procedure.  _ 

It  all  gets  back  to  the  question:  Do  we 
want  to  face  the  questions  of  expendi- 
ture reducUons  and  tax  Increases  here 
in  the  Senate,  or  do  we  want  to  hide  be- 
hind the  flimsy  excuse.  Well,  the  House 
has  not  acted:  so  let  us  wait"?  The  ad- 
ministration hides  behind  the  excuse  as 
to  why  they  have  not  had  anyone  to 
introduce  their  blU  on  the  premise  that 
it  is  not  customary  for  revenue  bills  to 
be  introduced  until  actually  reported  by 
the    House.    That    argument    does    not 

Last     February     the     administration 
asked    for    a    S2    bllUon    tax    reduction 
through  the  restoration  of  the  7 -percent 
investment  credit.  Eight  bills  to  carry 
out  this  objective  were  introduced  in  a 
matter  of  hours  In  the  House.  Scores  of 
bills  are  Introduced  every  year  pertain- 
ing to  tax  proposals  in  both  the  House 
and  Senate.  The  question  gets  back  again 
to  this.  If  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
wants  hearings  held  on  the  administra- 
tion's bill  first.  I  wUl  agree  to  that  pro- 
cedure, but  I  challenge  him  now  to  intro- 
duce the  administration  bill  and  to  let 
us  hold  hearings  on  It.  Let  us  not  Just 
talk  about  it.  Introduce  the  administra- 
tion's bill,  and  I  will  support  hearings 
on  that  bill  as  well  as  aU  other  bUls. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
wlU  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  May  I  ask  the 
Senator  to  wait  until  we  hold  the  hear- 


ings starting  Tuesday  and  see  If  he  can 
get  the  Information  he  wants  then? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  from  Delaware  is 
recognized  for  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
can  ask  any  questions  he  wants  to  ask 
that  would  bring  out  any  Information 
that  would  be  In  support  of  his  amend- 
ment from  any  witness  he  wants.  If  he 
wants  to  call  a  particular  group  of  wit- 
nesses. I  will  accommodate  him.  But  I 
hope  he  will  give  us  a  chance  to  pro- 
ceed as  the  majority  of  us  felt  we  should 
proceed.  Then  If  he  feels  he  has  been 
denied  an  opportunity  to  get  the  Infor- 
mation he  wants,  let  him  complain  after 
the  Injury  occurs,  not  for  fear  he  may 
be  prejudiced  when  none  of  us  Intends 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  have  no  other  choice.  But, 
as  I  sUted  eariier,  the  substance  of  these 
two  bUls  which  I  Introduced  January  31 
will  definitely  be  offered  as  amendment.s 
to  the  excise  tax  bill. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  raised  the 
question  about  oU  depletion.  I  realize 
that  there  is  a  strong  feeUng  against 
changing  the  oU  depletion  allowance.  I 
respect  the  position  he  takes  on  that 
question.  I  hope  he  respects  the  position 
I  take  that  it  should  be  changed.  When 
this  oil  depletion  amendment  was  intro- 
duced I  said  that  this  was  an  Issue  on 
which  Members  of  the  Senate  had  strong 
convictions,  and  for  this  reason  I  would 
not  want  to  offer  It  as  part  of  the  same 
package. 

I  asked  the  adminlstraUon  for  Its  po- 
sition on  this  proposal,  but  what  annoyed 
me— and  I  do  not  mind  saying  I  was  an- 
noyed—was not  so  much  the  action  taken 
by  the  committee,  but  that  when  I  sub- 
mitted these  bUls  to  the  Treasury  for 
comments  I  first  got  an  answer  that  I 
would  receive  a  reply  by  the  middle  of 
February.  I  was  talking  to  them  on  the 
14lh  and  then  was  told  the  answer  would 
come  the  next  week.  In  the  early  part  of 
last  week  I  was  told  I  would  get  an  an- 
swer in  the  latter  part  of  the  week.  At 
the  end  of  last  week  they  said  I  would 
get  an  answer  the  first  part  of  this  week. 
Then  on  Monday  they  said.  "We  have 
decided  we  wiU  not  answer  your  question 
because  the  administration  does  not  want 
to  take  a  position." 

I  say  It  is  a  cowardly  act  on  the  part 
of  the  administration  not  to  take  a  po- 
sition for  or  against  these  proposals.  It 
has  always  been  customary  for  the  Treas- 
ury Department  to  respond  and  com- 
ment on  revenue  bUls.  These  bUls  were 
submitted  to  the  Department  not  only  by 
myself  but  by  the  committee.  I  do  not 
say  the  administration  has  to  endorse 
them,  but  at  least  it  should  take  a  posi- 
tion. I  do  not  like  this  dodging  and  dilly- 
dallying that  we  are  getting  from  the  ad- 
ministration downtown. 

This  is  why  we  have  such  a  credibility 
gap  Either  they  dodge  an  Issue  or  if 
Uklng  a  position  today  they  reverse  it 
tomorrow. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. wUl  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.     WILLIAMS     of     Delaware.     I 

yield. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  had  occa- 
sion to  see  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
about  a  completely  different  matter  since 
this  matter  came  up.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  will  be  present  on  Tuesday. 
He  win  answer  the  Senator's  questions. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  from  Delaware  Is 
recognized  for  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
can  ask  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
anything  he  wants  to  ask  him.  I  am  sure 
Henry  Fowler  will  give  the  Senator  an 
honest  and  forthright  answer.  I  have 
always  found  him  to  be  that  way,  and  I 
am  sure  he  will  prove  himself  to  be  that 
kind  of  person  again.  So  if  the  Senator 
does  not  have  the  answer  in  a  letter,  he 
can    ask    the    Secretary    personally   on 

Tuesday.  ,     .^  ,  t 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Dslaware.  I 
thank  the  Senator.  I  assure  him  I  will 
be  there  on  Tuesday,  and.  rest  assured 
the  question  will  be  asked.  Likewise,  the 
Senator  will  get  a  chance  to  vote  on  the 
proposals. 

AID   TO   IMPACTED   SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS 


Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  a 
very  Important  meeting  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  is  scheduled 
tills  afternoon  to  consider  H.R.  15399, 
the  urgent  supplemental  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1968.  Hundreds,  if  not 
thousands,  of  leaders  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation across  the  Nation  will  be  vitally 
concerned  with  the  decisions  to  be  made 
by  the  committee  on  the  bUl.  I  want  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  to  this  very  critical  issue  and  to 
urge  all  possible  support  for  an  amend- 
ment to  this  bill  to  Include  S91  milhon 
in  supplemental  funds  for  federally  af- 
fected school  districts  under  Public  Law 
874 

The  principle  of  special  financial  as- 
sistance to  defense  impacted  local  school 
districts  has  been  tested  over  a  period 
of  years  and  has  proven  most  successful 
in  helping  to  meet  absolutely  vital  com- 
mon school  requirements  in  local  areas 
which  othei-wise  would  be  handicapped 
by  the  existence  of  a  military  installation 
or  other  Federal  facility  in  the  vicinity. 
The  .S91  million  included  in  the  amend- 
ment to  be  offered  to  H.R.  15399  repre- 
sents  the   difference   between   the   full 
entitlement  for  fiscal  year  1968  under 
terms  of  Public  Law  874  and  the  amount 
which  was  appropriated  last  year.  With- 
out this  amendment,  schools  depending 
upon  this  Federal  support  wUl  receive 
only  about  80  percent  of  their  entitle- 
ment. 

This  congressional  action  of  last  year, 
made  virtually  mandatory  by  a  freeze 
which  was  invoked  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  has  resulted  In  a  crisis  affecting 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  pupils  across 
the  land.  WhUe  the  cutback  may  have 


been  Justified  as  a  temporary  expediency 
at  the  end  of  the  first  session  of  the  90th 
Congress,  the  restoration  of  this  funding 
is  an  even  more  Important  Item  of  busi- 
ness for  the  Senate  at  this  time.  School 
boards  In  many  federally  Impacted  areas 
are  unable  to  guarantee  at  this  time  a 
full  9-month  school  year  for  their  chil- 
dren many  of  whom  come  from  families 
directly  involved  in  the  defense  of  the 
American  flag.  It  would  be  particulariy 
inappropriate  for  the  Senate  to  leave  m 
existence    a    funding    shortage    which 
would  cause  the  greatest  hardship  for 
the  children  of  those  men  and  women 
directly  responsible  for  our  miUtary  and 
defense  commitments  both  at  home  and 

overseas.  ,     «  •  , 

Dozens  of  Oklahoma  school  officials 
have  brought  this  threatened  inequity  to 
my  attention.  Oklahoma  receives  only  a 
very  modest  share  of  Public  Law  874 
funds.  Its  full  entitlement  for  this  fiscal 
year  would  be  $11,138,039,  but  without 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment  to  be 
offered  today,  Oklahoma  will  receive  ap- 
proximately $2.2  million  less  than  its  full 
entitlement.  Let  me  translate  this  into 
hard  and  stark  reaUty  in  terms  of  two 
typical  school  districts  in  Oklahoma 
where  the  pupils  come  from  families  in- 
volved in  defense  activities. 

.The  Midwest  City,  Okla..  school  su- 
perintendent. Mr.  Oscar  Rose,  tells  me 
this  amendment  will  make  the  difference 
between  lull  completion  of  a  school  year 
and  a  woefully  inadequate  program.  At 
Midwest  City  the  cutback  had  meant  a 
loss  of  $334,000.  ^  ,  ^ 

At  Lawton.  Okla..  the  reduction  of  late 
last  year  deprived  the  schools  of  almost 
$330,000  that  had  been  budgeted  for  the 
current  9-month  term. 

In  Oklahoma,  as  in  many  other  States 
across  the  Nation,  an  education  crisis 
grows  more  serious  day  by  day.  Just  yes- 
terday our  Governor  demonstrated  a  lack 
of    courage    by    rejecting    educational 
measures  sent  to  him  by  the  legislature 
to  meet  urgent  needs  of  our  common 
school  system.     One  is  tempted,  when 
viewing  the  ever  more  serious  lack  of  re- 
sponsibUity  in  certain  quarters  to  meet 
school    and    educational    requirements, 
simply  to  say  to  those  who  suffer,  who 
are  threatened,  who  complain,  that  this 
is  beyond  any  Federal  jurisdiction,  that 
only   through  local   initiative  can   our 
children  obtain  the  educational  advan- 
tages so  absolutely  necessary  to  the  con- 
tinued strength  of  our  Nation.  The  re- 
sponsibUity  for  the  heavy  impact  of  stu- 
dents, mostly  of  parents  employed  on 
Federal  installations  is  specifically  fed- 
eraUy  caused.  I  do  not  believe  either  the 
people  of  Oklahoma  or  the  people  of  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  want  their  representa- 
tives in  the  Congress  to  pass  the  buck 
or  to  haggle  endlessly  over  the  sharing 
of  responsibility  as  between  local,  State, 
and  Federal  programs. 

Instead,  the  people  of  Oklahoma  are 
expecting  that  I,  as  one  of  their  repre- 
sentatives In  the  National  Legislature,  do 
all  I  can  to  fulfUl  Federal  obligations  to 
our  local  school  districts.  This  is  why  I 
am  so  deeply  and  firmly  committed  to 
this  amendment  to  H.R.  15399.  This  is  an 
emergency,  not  only  hi  Oklahoma  but  all 
across  the  Nation,  and  I  urge  Members 
of  the  Senate  to  get  behind  this  amend- 


ment with  all  possible  strength.  We  must 
fulfill  our  responsibUity  and  do  v/nat 
must  be  done  at  the  Federal  level  to 
avoid  an  educational  disaster  in  many 
federally  affected  school  districts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 

^^^ThePRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

will  call  the  roll.  ,    . 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virgima.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the    order    for    the    quorum    caU    be 

"^^hJ'^PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


POOD  FROM  THE  SEA 
Mr  PELL.  Mr.  President,  hunger  and 
starvation  in  developing  nations  that 
share  the  planet  with  us  is  both  a  shame 
and  a  reproach.  It  is  a  threat  to  all  our 
hopes  for  la-stins  world  peace.  It  is  a 
massive  obstacle  to  true  development  and 
prosress.  But  we  are  equipping  ourselves 
now  with  a  strong  weapon  in  the  war 
against  world  hunger,  and  I  .'^as  de- 
lighted to  see  prominent  mention  of  It 
in  the  President's  wide-ranging  foreign 
aid  message.  I  refer  to  his  imaginative 
and  exciting  plan  for  a  5-year  research- 
and-action  program  involving  protein 
additives  made  from  fish.  „•   „  f„r 

I.Iost  wisely,  the  President  is  calUng  for 
an  energetic  start  now  on  a  project  tliat 
all  of  us  know  will  not  produce  results 
ov-rnifrht.  The  President  and  the  food 
from  the  sea  experts  in  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  realize  that 
fish  protein  concentrate  is  no  cureall.  But 
they  know  also— and  we  in  Congress 
must  recognize-that  if  the  worid  crisis 
in  food  and  population  is  to  be  met  in 
the  late  1970's  and  1980's.  we  have  no 
time  to  lose  now.  inl968. 

I   am  informed  concermng  the  nsn 
concentrate  that  suitable  harvesting  of 
the  seas  could  produce  about  an  ounce 
and  a  half  of  pure  animal  Protem  per 
day  for  every  person  on  earth— and  that 
is  four-fifths  of  the  daily  dietary  protein 
requirement  from  all  sources;  the  fish 
concentrate    powder,    which    does    not 
change  the  taste  of  foods  to  which  it  is 
added,  can  be  used  almost  everywhere 
that  dried  milk  can  be  used— for  exam- 
ple, in  bread,  in  baby  food,  m  school 
l-mch  foods,  in  sauces,  and  in  such  foods 
as  tortillas.  Milk  itself  is  not  available 
today  in  much  of  the  world:  and  the 
cDncentrate    is     cheap-cheaper    than 
dried  milk  or  dried  fish:  less  than  a  fifth 
the  price  of  chicken,  in  terms  of  protein 
content— and  it  can  be  stored  almost 
indefinitely  without  refrigeration. 

We  know  how  to  produce  this  concen- 
trate: we  know  that  it  is  safe,  highly 
nutritious,  and  available  to  many  of 
the  less-developed  countries  directly, 
through  their  own  marine  resources,  and 
the  principal  task  ahead  of  us  is  devel- 
opment and  marketing. 

It  Is  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm  that 
I  welcome  the  President's  proposal  for 
fashioning  such  a  powerful  weapon  In 
our  war  against  hunger. 
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FOREIGN  MIUTARY  SALES  ACT 
Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
proposed  new  Foreign  MUitary  Saies  Act 
submitted  today  Is  a  big  step  forward 
It  makes  clear  and  expresses  many  oi 
the  things  that  may  not  have  been  clear 
before.  It  answers  the  vaUd  questions 
that  were  raised  In  the  Congress  last 
year.  It  brings  together  m  one  place  all 
of  the  legislation  dealing  with  sales  of 
mUltary  equipment— whether  for  cash 
Ton  «e<S  terms-by  the  U.S.  Oovem- 
ment  to  other  friendly  governments. 

It  makes  quite  clear  that  cash  or  credit 
sales  by  the  U.S.  Government  w»l  be 
under  the  supervision  and  control  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  that  sales  wUl 
be  approved  only  when  they  are  con- 
sistent with  our  foreign  policy. 

Sales  to  economically  developed  coun- 
tries can  either  be  for  cash  or  for  credit, 
including  credit    from    the    Eximbank. 
However,    sales    to   the    less    developed 
countries,  which  may  need  credit  ex- 
tended bxthe  US.  Government,  would  no 
longer  be  funded  by  the  Eximbank  or 
through  a  revolving  fund.  Such  credit 
sales  would  be  funded  only  to  the  extent 
permitted  by  new  obligatlonal  authority 
approved  by  the  Congress.  Thus,  through 
the  authorizaUon  and  the  approprlaUon 
processes,  there  is  every  opportunity  for 
Congress  to  exercise  its  voice  in  this 
program.  And  the  Congress  will  be  weU 
informed.   There  are  ample  provisions 
for  reports  to  the  Congress,  not  only  of 
actions  taken  by  the  executive  branch, 
but  for  forecasts  of  activity. 

As  in  the  past,  the  new  law  maintains 
reasonable  ceilings  on  programs  for  Af- 
rica and  Latin  America,  parallel  to  simi- 
lar provisions  in  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act.  As  in  tne  past,  it  recognizes  the  in- 
terest of  the  Congress  and  the  execuUve 
branch  in  encouraging  regional  arms 
control  ano  disarmament  agreements, 
and  discouraging  arms  races.  As  an  ex- 
tension of  the  current  law.  it  prov-ides 
that  the  diversion  of  economic  aid  or 
Public  Law  480  aid  from  the  United 
States  to  military  expenditures,  or  the  di- 
version of  the  country's  own  resources  to 
unnecessary  military  expenditures  to  a 
degree  which  materially  interferes  with 
Its  development,  shall  receive  no  further 
credit  or  guaranty  consideration. 

I  think  this  legislation  strikes  a  sen- 
sible balance  between  controls  over  and 
authority  for  the  executive  branch:  and 
a  sound  and  sensible  balance  of  responsi- 
bility between  the  executive  branch  and 
the  legislative  branch  which  should  result 
m  a  well-informed  Congress  acting  wisely 
to  provide  authority  and  funds  for  mili- 
tary sales  which  help  our  aeveloped  allies 
bear  their  share  of  the  common  defense 
and  help  worthy  undeveloped  allies  to 
develop  in  stability  and  freedom— and 
for  no  others. 
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GOLD  AND  SILVER  PRODUCTION 
SEVERELY  CURTAILED  BY  PRO- 
LONGED COPPER  STRIKE 


Mr  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  as  those 
of  us  from  the  West  know  all  too  well,  the 
copper  strike  drags  on  and  on  and  on  as 
the  economic  crisis  and  painful  suflTlng 
by  the  workers  continues. 


I  have  spoken  In  the  Senate  many 
times  on  the  impact  that  this  8-month- 
long  strike— which  is  the  longest  in- 
volving an  entire  industry  In  the  history 
of  the  United  States— has  had.  With  each 
passing  week  a  new  field  and  InterMt 
seems  to  feel  the  backlash  of  this  labor 
strife  which  has  now  spread  to  23  States 
and  which  is  contributing  at  the  rate  of 
$1  billion  a  year  to  our  balance-ol- 
payments  deficit.  »v.    .^ 

Mr  President,  in  addition  to  the  im- 
pact in  all  walks  of  economic  and  per- 
sonal life  caused  by  this  strike  we  can  add 
two   more   fields.   These   are   gold   and 

silver.  ^..^  .  „„ 

Mr  President,  this  copper  strike  has 
cost  this  country  about  one-half  of  Its 
annual  gold  production.  In  addlUon.  as  a 
result  of  this  strike  we  have  lost  twice  the 
amount  of  free  sliver  presently  held  by 
the  Treasury. 

The  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, of  which  I  am  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican member,   has  Just  favorably   re- 
ported a  bill  which  would  eliminate  the 
reserve  requirements  for  Federal  Reserve 
notes  m  an  effort  to  provide  adequate 
assurance  that  the  full  amount  of  US. 
gold  reserves  would  be  avaUable  If  needed 
to  maintain  the  stability  of  the  dollar. 
The  administration  haa  told  us  that 
this  proposal  Is  necessary  to  maintain  a 
healthy  International  economy.  I  find  it 
rather  Interesting,  in  light  of  this  pro- 
posed leglslaUon  which.  If  foUowed  by 
other  proper   administrative  action.   Is 
intended  to  reverse  a  drain  on  our  gold, 
that  the  copper  strike  has  resulted  in  a 
loss  of  800.000  ounces  of  gold  so  far.  The 
US  gold  production  is  about  15  mUlion 
ounces  a  year  and  a  little  more  than  half 
of  this  is  a  byproduct  of  copper,  lead,  and 
zinc  production.  This  amounts  to  a  loss 
of  about  $28  million  In  gold  that  this 
country  is  suffering  at  a  very  critical  time 
in  our  economic  history.  I  realize  the  lost 
amount  is  not  sufficient  to  handle  the 
needs  that  this  country  requires  and  to 
reverse  the  decision  to  remove  the  gold 
backing,  however,  the  amount  is  not  in- 
slgnlflcant  especially  during  a  time  of 
gold  crisis  when  every  ounce  is  vital. 

According  to  the  latest  figures  avaU- 
able the  electrolytic  copper  refineries  of 
the  "American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co., 
Anaconda.  Kennecott.  and  Phelps  Dodge 
had  a  refined  gold  production  of  about 
115  000  ounces  a  month.  The  gold  re#- 
covered  at  the  refineries  includes  not 
only  the  byproduct  gold  from  the  com- 
panies' own  copper  mining  operations, 
but  also  gold  contained  In  other  products 
received  at  the  plants. 

Aside  from  the  critical  gold  loss  which 
probably  never  wUl  be  recovered,  we  have 
an  equaUy  critical  silver  loss  which  also 
comes  at  a  very  Inopportune  time. 

A  serious  shortage  of  sUver  3  years  ago 
forced  the  Government  to  revise  its  coin- 
age system  in  an  effort  to  replenish  our 
silver  supplies.  In  addition,  we  have 
limited  silver  sales  from  the  Treasury, 
and  now  the  Joint  Commission  on  the 
Coinage  plans  a  meeting  March  1  to  de- 
termine the  next  move  in  silver. 

The  Treasury  currently  has  on  hand 
a  total  33.588.431  ounces  of  free  silver. 
It  is  worth  $43,427,486.82. 
In  1966  the  silver  produced  by  the 


four  main  copper  firms  currently  struck 
by  the  steelworkers  union  was  98.198.000 
ounces.  This  figure  was  at  about  the 
same  rate  for  the  first  half  of  1967.  This 
copper  strike,  in  other  words,  has  cost 
us  8  million  ounces  of  silver  a  month 
or  64  million  ounces  since  the  strike 
began.  This  is  about  twice  the  amount 
of    silver    currently    on    hand    in    the 

Trcflsury. 

According  to  the  annual  reports  of  the 
following  firms,  silver  production  In  1966 
was:  American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co  . 
76  217  000  ounces;  Phelps  Dodge.  3.681.- 
Oo'o  ounces:  Kennecott.  4,847.000  ounces; 
Anaconda.  13,453.000  ounces. 

I  have  cited  a  good  many  reasons  In 
past  discussions  In  the  Senate  as  to  why 
the  President  should  Immediately  Invoke 
the  80-day  cooling -off  period  provisions 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  I  have  used  as 
an  argument  for  this  acUon  the  fol- 

lowlns  \ 

First.  The  suffering  and  economic 
plight  of  60,000  copper  workers. 

Second.  Deteriorating  balance-of-pay- 
ments  situation. 

Third  The  tremendous  economic  im- 
pact upon  the  Western  States  which  have 
been  hit— that  Is,  In  Utah  the  totals  are 
more  than  $83  million  In  lost  revenue. 

Fourth.  The  fact  that  the  copper  stock- 
pUe  Is  only  33  percent  of  the  objectiv^. 
We  would  run  through  the  stockpile  In 
1  month  if  all  of  our  outside  copper 
sources  were  cut  off  today. 

And  the  reasons  probably  could  run  on 

^^My  purpose  today  is  to  add  two  addi- 
tional reasons:  the  gold  situation  and 
the  sUver  situation.  . 

In  light  of  these  factors  and  in  the 
light  of  the  apparent  exhaustion  of  any 
other  alternatives  it  is  becoming  more 
and  more  obvious  that  the  only  answer 
to  this  work  stoppage  is  for  the  President 
to  invoke  the  Taft-Hartley  Act^  I  feel 
that  this  move  Is  all  but  Inevitable,  and 
he  might  as  weU  get  It  over  with  as  soon 
as  possible.  ,^^  . 

I  am  not  alone  in  making  this  request 
The  Governors  of  the  five  States  involved 
in  the  West  have  asked  time  and  time 
again  The  two  major  newspapers  in 
Utah  have  editorialized  on  the  subject. 
One  of  our  major  radio  stations  in  Salt 
Lake  City  has  also  urged  that  something 
be  done.  Yesterday,  the  Washington  Post 
editorialized  on  the  subject  as  well. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
four  editorials  be  printed  in  the  Record 
There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Deseret 
News.Peb.  19. 19681 
Wnrnt  House  Fiddles  as  Strike  Drags  On 
Despite  the  handicaps  that  encumbered  U. 
the  special  White  House  mediation  panel  that 
was  named  four  weeks  ago  could  have  helped 
break  the  deadlock  in  the  nation-wide  copper 
strike  if  It  had  done  Its  Job  property. 

By  firmly  establishing  facts  and  figures 
that  are  in  dispute,  the  panel  could  have 
helped  to  narrow  the  scope  of  the  conmci. 

By  publicizing  the  rights  and  *ro^8«^ 
both  sides  of  the  strike,  it  could  have  helped 
generate  public  pressure  on  labor  and  man- 
agement to  speed  fair  settlement. 

Moreover,  by  making  specific  recommen- 
daUona  for  settlement.  It  could  have  gUen 
labor  and  management  a  sUtesmanllke  *ay 


out  of  the  strike  without  one  party's  appear- 
ina  to  capitulate  to  the  other. 

Instead  of  Uklng  these  steps,  the  panel  has, 
,n  effect,  thrown  up  Its  hands  In  despair 
Dealing  mostly  In  genaralltles.  the  panel 
has  criticized  both  side*  for  intransigence, 
and  beseeched  them  to  reeume  negotiations 

'"one  of  the  few  concrete  suggestions  from 
the  panel  Is  that  the  copper  Industry  be 
broken  down  Into  three  major  groups.  One 
birealnlng  unit  would  consist  of  copper 
mining,  smelUng,  and  refining.  Another 
would  consist  of  copper  wire  cables  and  brass 
labrlcatlng.  All  other  Industry  units  Involved 
in  the  production  of  nonferrous  metals 
would  make  up  the  third  bargaining  group 
The  danger  in  this  approach  is  that  it 
could  lead  to  company-wide  bar^nlng, 
which  could  become  a  prelude  to  Industry- 
wide negotlatUig.  If  that  happens,  all  cona- 
panles  could  be  forced  into  the  same  mold 
reeardless  of  differences  In  their  Individual 
c-rcumstances,  and  a  strike  could  shut  down 
an  enUre  Industry,  as  Is  happening  now. 

But  at  least  the  proposal  makes  it  clear 
that  the  federal  panel— which  moved 
nromptly  and  zeroed  Ui  on  the  major  road- 
block m  the  strike— does  not  go  along  with 
the  unions'  demands  for  simultaneous  con- 
tract explraUon  dates  and  similar  wage 
settlements  for  all  operaUons  of  each  of  the 
companies.  j  _  «„ 

Moreover,  as  the  unions  meet  Tuesday  to 
decide  on  the  panel's  reoommendaUons.  there 
is  roMn  for  bargaining  and  certainly  negotia- 
tions should  be  resumed  promptly. 

If  bargaining  Is  not  resumed,  however,  the 
White  House  should  be  prodded  on  invoking 
an  80-day  cooling  off  period  under  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  As  for  the  administration's  con- 
tentions that  the  copper  strUco  doesn't  qual- 
ify as  a  national  emergency  so  that  a  coollng- 
off  period  can  be  Imposed,  they  Just  don't 

hold  water.  ,  .,  ^    ♦„ 

Critical  copper  shortages  have  failed  to 
develop  only  because  copper  Is  being  Im- 
ported at  the  rate  of  14,000  tons  a  week,  com- 
pared to  only  4.000  tons  before  the  strike. 
These  Imports  are  adding  to  the  drain  of 
gold  out  of  America  at  the  rate  of  $20  mil- 
lion a  week,  or  more  than  $1  billion  a  year. 
If  a  big  Increase  In  the  already  serious  gold 
drain  doesn't  constitute  a  national  emer- 
gency, what  does?  Moreover,  how  can  the 
administration  In  good  conscience  curb  tour- 
Ut  travel  and  business  Inveftment  abroad 
while  permitting  the  copper  strike  to  export 
dollars  abroad?  Even  with  a  cooUng-off  pe- 
riod under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  something 
may  still  be  needed  to  get  the  dispute  off 
dead  center— and  voluntary  binding  arbitra- 
tion could  turn  the  trick. 

Admittedly,  getting  tough  with  a  labor 
dispute  Isn't  easy,  particularly  during  an 
election  year.  Even  so.  when  It  comes  to  the 
copper  strike.  President  Johnson  needs  to 
write  a  new  chapter  for  Profiles  In  Courage. 

I  Prom  the  Salt  LakTcity  (Utah)  Tribune, 
Feb.  28,  19681 
Public  Interest  Demands  Strike  Accord 
The  special  federal  panel's  recommenda- 
tions may  or  may  not  have  been  the  way  to 
get  negotiations  In  the  copper  strike  going 
agam  But  the  26  Striking  unions  simply 
weren't  Interested.  They  rejected  the  recom- 
mendations out  of  hand,  with  a  union 
spokesman  explaining  that  Inequities  in 
wages  and  working  conditions  cannot  be 
wiped  out  by  piecemeal  bargaining.  That  Is 
Just  another  way  of  saying  the  unions  won  t 
yield  on  company-wide  bargaining,  the  major 
issue  preventing  a  settlement. 

Nevertheless,  negotiations  between  union 
and  Kennecott  Copper  Corporation  officials 
were  suddenly  resumed  Thursday  and  other 
meetings  are  scheduled  for  Monday.  This 
could  be  an  indication  there  still  Is  hope  of 
agreement  though  no  progress  was  reported 
at  the  initial  session. 


Joseph  P.  Molony  of  the  United  Steel 
Workers,  head  of  the  strike  coordinating 
committee  for  the  26  unions  involved,  says 
the  outlook  Is  grim.  It  certainly  Is.  Tlie 
strike,  now  in  Its  eighth  month,  has  lasted 
longer  than  any  other  involving  an  entire 
American  Industry.  The  economic  losses  have 
been  tremendous— and  these  are  borne  by 
the  public  as  well  as  the  unions  and  the 
copper  industry.  Yet  the  Johnson  Adminis- 
tration refuses  to  invoke  the  Tiilt-Hart  ey 
Law  on  the  grounds  that  the  national  health 
and  safety  are  not  endangered. 

Technically,  the  Administration's  position 
may   be   correct.   But  what   about  the   na- 
tion's economic  health?  In  Utah  the  losses 
have  been  appalling.   (See  Strike  Box  Score 
on  Page  21.)    And  Utah  Is  Just  one  of  the 
states   direcUy    affected,   while   the    Indlrwt 
effects  of  a  national  strike  are  nationwide. 
The  use  of  Taft-Hartley  might  not  pro- 
duce a  solution.  But  It  would  at  least  send 
the  strikers  back  to  work  during  an  80-day 
cooung  off   period.  And  with  federal  prod- 
ding—Instead of  federal  passing  the  buck  to 
a     special     panel— meaningful     negotiation 
might  result.  Moreover,  as  Senator  Wallace 
P.   Bennett   said.    If    the    President   Is    con- 
vinced he  lacks  the  power  to  settle  the  strike. 
"It  U  time  he  submitted  legislation  which 
would  deal  with  this  strike  and  other  na- 
tional emergencies  Involving  the  pubUc  In- 
terest." ,        ^.       ,„ 
The  public  Interest  has  been  forgotten  in 
(again   quoting  Mr.   Bennett)    "a  battle  of 
great   power   within   the   labor  unions   and 
Wall  Street."   This  Is   an  intolerable  situa- 
tion   And   the    two    belligerents   should   no 
longer  be  permitted  to  continue  their  war 
while  the  public  suffers. 


I  From  the  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Deseret 

News,  Feb.  24,  19681 

Cool  Off  the  Strike 


Which  comes  first  at  the  White  House— 
politics  or  the  national  interest? 

An  answer  to  this  crucial  question  should 
not  be  long  in  forthcoming  If  the  Interna- 
tional Longshoremen's  Assn.  persists  In  Its 
refusal  to  handle  copper  exports  and  Imports. 
The  union  called  off  Friday's  hasty  boycott, 
but  did  not  make  clear  whether  or  not  it 
would  unload  copper  next  week. 

Such  action  would  reduce  sharply  the  na- 
tion's copper  supply,  the  bulk  of  which  has 
come  from  abroad  since  U.S.  production  fa- 
cilities were  struck  more  than  seven  months 
ago. 

In  that  case,  the  White  House  will  no 
longer  be  able  to  fall  back  on  the  excuse  that 
meaningful  federal  intervention  in  the  strike 
Is  unwarranted  on  the  ground  that  the  tleup 
does  not  constitute  a  national  emergency. 

Indeed,  this  excuse  has  been  weak  and  un- 
convincing all  along.  In  1951  the  President 
invoked  an  80-day  cooUng-off  period  under 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  less  than  a  week  after 
the  Mine-Mill  union  went  on  strike  against 

*'°BuTthe°^u"em  strike  has  been  allowed  to 
drag  on  for  225  days,  with  a  loss  to  Utah  alone 
Of  more  than  883  million,  and  with  a  drain  of 
eold  out  of  America  at  the  rate  of  $20  mil- 
lion a  week  or  more  than  $1  billion  a  year. 
At  the  same  time  the  strike  also  exports  Jobs 
and  puts  America  at  the  mercy  of  overseas 
producers  In  obtaining  a  strategically  Impor- 
tant metal.  All  this,  we  submit,  constitutes  a 
serious  threat  to  national  safety.  ,„„„„. 

To  counteract  a  boycott,  the  government 
could  release  copper  from  Its  defense  stock- 
piles, which  already  are  far  below  the  stated 
Koal;  challenge  the  dock  workers  action  a^ 
I  possible  Illegal  secondary  boycott:  or  send 
the  striking  copper  workers  back  to  their  jobs 
tor  80  days  under  the  Taf  t-Hartiey  Act^ 

In  taking  any  of  these  actions,  the  White 
House  would  risk  alienating  organized  labor 
during  an  election  year.  But  the  copper  strike 
is  already  the  longest  tieup  of  a'^.e^^if^i"" 
dustry  in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 


Further  temporizing  on  the  part  of  the  na- 
tion's leaders  would  be  Intolerable  and 
Inexcusable. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post. 
Feb.  26.  19681 
Copper  Emergency? 
The  Government  cannot  stand  by  and  al- 
low the  International  Longshoremen's  Asso- 
ciation to  embargo  shipments  of  copper  in 
order  to  aid  the  strikers  who  have  kept  the 
domestic    copper    industry    idle    for    seven 
months.  It  Is  true  that  40,000  tons  of  refined 
copper  are  being  Imported  monthly  to  relieve 
the  sharp  draw-down  of  the  American  stock- 
pile  But  this  seems  to  be  essential  to  avoid 
a  dangerous  shortage  in  time  of  war.  It  Is  net 
the  prerogative  of  the  ILA  or  any  other  labor 
union  to  tell  the  Government  that  It  may 
not  import  necessities  in  times  of  emergency. 
Indeed,  it  Is  not  the  right  of  organized  labor 
to  set  Government  trade  policies  In  the  best 

of  times.  ,    ..   . 

If  the  situation  Is  not  yet  critical,  it  is 
not  far  from  being  so.  The  national  objective 
is  a  copper  supply  of  775.000  tons  on  hand 
and  In  the  stockpile.  At  present  the  stock- 
pile Is  down  to  284,000  tons,  and  some  of  this 
must  be  released  to  the  mints.  Because  of 
of  the  shortage  the  price  of  copper  has  sky- 
rocketed from  38  cents  about  the  time  the 
strike  began  to  70  cents  or  more  today,  and 
the  higher  prices  will  certainly  be  reflected 
In  the  cost  of  military  supplies. 

The  outlook  Is  the  more  gloomy  because 
the  unions  In  the  copper  Industry  have 
turned  down  a  reasonable  bargaining  pro- 
posal from  the  President's  panel  which  in- 
vestigated the  dispute.  The  panel  and  two 
Cabinet  members  asked  that  bargaining  be- 
gin immediately  within  three  separate  units: 

(1)  Copper  mining,  smelting  and  refining; 

(2)  Units  producing  other  non-ferrous 
metals;  and  (3)  Copper  wire  and  cable  and 
brass  fabrication.  Certainly  this  was  a  sub- 
stantial concession  to  the  union  demand  for 
company-wide  bargaining,  and  it  is  most 
unfortunate  that  It  was  not  made  a  basis 
for  serious  bargaining. 

In  the  circumstances,  the  President  may 
soon  have  no  alternative  to  invocation  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  Inadequate  though  it  Is. 
that  law  can  terminate  a  walkout  for  80 
days  when  the  national  health  or  safety  Is 
ImperUed.  With  the  ILA  disposed  to  throw 
Its  weight  around  in  reckless  disregard  of 
the  national  Interest.  Taft-Hartiey  may  well 
be  the  only  feasible  answer. 


IKSL  radio  editorial,  aired  week  of 

Jan.  22,  19681 

Strikes 

President  Johnson  Is  absolutely  correct  In 

declaring  that  labor  strikes  and  the  threat  ol 

strikes  add  to  the  drain  of  gold  abroad.  But 

how  consistent  or  realistic  Is  his  appeal  to 

labor  and  management  for  a  voluntary  strike 

truce  for  the  next  two  years  to  straighten  out 

the  balance  of  payments? 

How  can  we  expect  anyone  to  take  the  ap- 
peal seriously  when  he  neither  uses  the  tools 
already  available  to  him  to  handle  strikes  nor 
keeps  his  longsUndlng  promise  to  seek  new. 
more  effective  tools? 

For  more  than  six  months  now,  the  copper 
Industry  has  been  locked  In  strike  ...  the 
longest  and  most  costiy  In  Its  hUtory.  The 
economies  of  several  states,  particularly 
Utah  have  been  seriously  affected.  Worker* 
have  suffered  so  grievously  it  will  take  18 
years,  vrtth  the  best  possible  settlement,  to 
recover  lost  wages. 

Moreover,  the  strike  has  dragged  on  during 
the  same  period  the  administration  has  been 
so  concerned  about  the  balance  of  payments 
Twenty  million  of  American  dollars  a  week 
are  being  poured  out  abroad  to  import  for- 
eign copper,  und  this  can  go  on  indefinitely. 
If  the  administration  wants  to  stop  such 
damage  to  the  dollar,  at  least  temporarUy. 
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why  does  It  not  lue  Ita  powen  under  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  to  get  copper  workers  back 
on  the  Job? 

Looking  further  ahead,  why  Is  the  admin- 
istration still  delaying  In  presenting  to  Con- 
gress the  leglslaUon  It  promised  three  years 
ago  to  prevent  the  damage  large-scale  strikes 
do  to  the  economy? 

KSL  endorses  the  appeal  to  minimize 
strikes.  It  welcomes  the  principle  that  wage 
settlements  should  be  kept  within  the  limits 
of  productivity  gains.  But  it  would  have 
more  conOdence  in  both  If  the  administra- 
tion would  act  Instead  of  Just  talk. 


SWITZERLAND    REMOVES    BAN    ON 
IMPORTATION  OF  POULTRY  PARTS 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  noted  a  recent 
joint  announcement  by  the  US.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  OfBce  of 
the  Presidents  Special  Trade  Represent- 
ative that  from  February  12  the  Swiss 
Government  is  permitting  Imports  of  un- 
cooked frozen  poultry  parts.  I  understand 
the  S\yiss  action  was  taken  as  a  result 
oX  representations  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. It  eliminates  a  significant  non- 
tariff  barrier  to  a  major  American  agri- 
cultural export  which  permitted  only 
whole  poultry  from  U.S.  federally  In- 
spected slaughterhouses. 

At  a  time  when  European -American 
economic  relations  are  straining  and  the 
drift  toward  protectionism  both  here  and 
abroad  is  apparent.  It  is  indeed  encour- 
aging to  see  some  positive  expansionary 
gestures  among  trading  nations. 

I  commend  the  Government  agencies 
Involved  who  have  taken  the  lead  in  re- 
ducing nontarlff  barriers  to  our  trade. 
Access  to  the  Swiss  market  for  poultry 
parts  is  a  real  breakthrough  In  this  area. 
It  took  several  years  of  effort,  but  surely 
the  effort  will  be  more  than  repaid  in 
benefits  to  our  domestic  poultry  industry. 

Switzerland  is  the  world's  second  larg- 
est importer  of  poultry  meat,  importing 
nearly  50  million  pounds  annually.  U.S. 
producers  at  one  time  supplied  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  this  total,  but  they  have 
encountered  difficulty  recently  In  supply- 
ing the  Swiss  market  because  of  sub- 
sidized competition  from  other  European 
suppliers.  The  Swiss  action  should  permit 
greater  participation  in  this  growing 
market  for  quality  U.S.  poultry  products. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
t*re  press  release  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Department  or  AcBicrt-TuaE. 

Washington,  February  13.  1968. 
SwrrzEKLAND   Lirrs   Ban   on   Pocltbt   Pa«ts 
Imports 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  OfHce  of  the  Presidents  Special  Trade  Re- 
presentative today  announced  that  the  Swiss 
Government  has  agreed  to  lift  Its  ban  on  Im- 
portation of  uncooked  frozen  poultry  parts 
Into  Switzerland,  effective  February  12. 

This  action  is  the  resxilt  of  efforts  by  the 
United  States  Government  to  widen  the  ex- 
port market  for  US.  poultry.  It  eliminates  a 
significant  non-tarlB  barrier  and  is  expected 
to  bring  about  an  expansion  in  the  Swiss 
market  for  U.S.  poultry  meat.  USDA  officials 
said. 

The  new  Swiss  regtUatlon  applies  to  chick- 
ens, turkeys  and  geese.  It  provides  that  legs, 
breasts,  wings  and  poultry  rolls  may  be  ad- 


mitted provided  they  meet  the  conditions 
fixed  by  the  Federal  Veterinary  Ofllce.  Poultry 
may  come  In  only  from  U.S.  federally-In- 
spected slaughterhouses  and  only  from  plants 
that  sell  whole  frozen  birds.  Packages  up  to 
2  kilograms,  prepared  ready  for  sale,  must  be 
marked  In  accordance  with  specified  Swiss 
regulations.  The  import  duty  rate  was  an- 
nounced as  30  Swiss  francs  per  100  kilograms 
(3.1  cents  per  pound),  the  same  as  the  pres- 
ent rate  for  whole  broilers.  (Cooked  products. 
Including  turkey  rolls,  will  continue  to  be 
Imported  under  current  tariff  numbers  and 
not  classified  as  poultry  parts.) 

Switzerland  Is  currently  a  market  for  ap- 
proximately 50  mUllon  pounds  of  Imported 
poultry.  U.S.  producers  at  one  time  supplied 
a  substanUal  part  of  this  but  have  en- 
countered difficulty  recenUy  In  supplying  the 
Swiss  market  because  of  subsidized  competi- 
tion from  other  suppliers.  This  Swiss  action 
U  expected  to  permit  the  US.  to  participate 
more  actively  In  this  market. 


RECENT  ADDRESS  BY  THE  HONOR- 
ABLE WILLIAM  McCHESNEY  MAR- 
TIN ENTITLED  "THE  PRICE  OF 
GOLD  IS  NOT  THE  PROBLEM  ' 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 14,  the  Honorable  William  Mc- 
Chesney  Martin.  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve, 
gave  an  address  in  New  York  City  before 
the  Financial  Conference  of  the  National 
Industrial  Conference  Board  entitled 
•The  Price  of  Gold  Is  Not  the  Problem." 

In  his  address  Mr.  Martin  discusses 
recent  comments  by  indlvuals  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad  who  advocate 
an  increase  in  the  official  price  of  gold; 
that  is,  devaluation  of  the  dollar  as  a 
method  for  dealing  with  the  Increasing 
U.S.  balance-of-payments  deficit. 

After  tracing  the  origins  and  history  of 
our  balance-of-paymcnts  deficit.  Mr. 
Martin  demonstrates  that  any  proposal 
to  Increase  the  price  of  gold  and  hence 
to  devalue  the  dollar  Is  neither  necessary 
nor  desirable,  and  that  a  rise  in  the  price 
of  gold  would  not  offer  a  permanent  so- 
lution to  the  U.S.  balance-of-payments 
deficit.  He  further  points  out  that  such 
a  rise  in  the  price  of  gold  would  break 
faith  with  nations  around  the  world  that 
have  held  dollars  on  the  basis  of  our 
Government's  policy  that  the  price  of 
gold  would  not  be  Increased. 

The  real  solution  to  the  US.  balance 
of  payments  lies  In  our  domestic  fiscal 
and  monetary  policies.  Mr.  Martin  makes 
the  following  observation: 

The  United  States  can  and  must  purstie 

domestic  fiscal  and  monetary  policies  that 
keep  Its  economy  and  Its  price  level  under 
control.  This  Is  the  paramount  economic  Is- 
sue of  1968.  And  It  must  for  the  time  being 
persevere  with  supplementary  balance  of 
payments  measures  to  help  restore  Its  exter- 
nal payments  to  equilibrium  as  quickly  as 
possible.  Tinkering  with  the  international 
price  of  gold  is  In  no  sense  a  substitute  for 
actions  that  face  up  to  these  hard  facts  of 
life. 

Mr.  Martin's  views  on  this  subject  are 
not  only  timely,  but  should  be  read  and 
studied  by  everyone  concerned  with 
remedying  the  serious  economic  prob- 
lems confronting  our  country  today  at 
home  and  abroad. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Martin's  address  be  In- 
cluded In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  PaicE  or  Gold  Is  Not  the  Problem 

The  International  monetary  system  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  uncertainty  in 
recent  months  The  devaluation  of  sterling 
m  November  provided  a  shock  which,  against 
the  background  of  a  persistent  deficit  In  the 
U.S.  balance  of  payments,  precipitated 
fundamental  questioning  as  to  the  evolution 
of  the  International  monetary  system,  -.ne 
role  of  the  dollar,  and  the  price  of  gold  A 
number  of  observers  In  the  United  States 
and  abroad  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  an  increase  in  the  official  price  of  gold 
would  be  desirable;  others  have  decided  thnt. 
even  If  It  Is  undesirable,  a  rise  In  the  gold 
price  Is  Inevitable. 

I  am  firmly  of  the  belief  that  a  higher  gold 
price  Is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable.  In 
reviewing  with  you  the  problems  of  the  in- 
ternational monetary  system.  I  want  to  make 
It  unmistakably  clear  that  the  future  evolu- 
tion of  the  system  can  and  should  be  based 
on  the  present  price  of  gold. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  problems  tak- 
ing the  International  monetary  system  :i-<> 
serious.  I  have  no  wish  to  underestimate 
their  gravity.  Consideration  of  the  various 
solutions  that  have  been  proposed  must  be 
based  on  a  clear  understanding  of  the  nature 
of  the  problems  that  we  face  ThU  Is  a  time 
for  cool-headed  appraisal  In  the  light 
history  and  not  for  unmindful  acceptance 
of  panaceas  that  risk  overturning  a  system 
that  has  provided  the  monetary  framework 
lor  an  unprecedented  expansion  of  wor.d 
Income  and  trade  In  the  period  since  Brettor; 
Woods 

The  case  I  shall  put  to  you  in  what  fol- 
lows can  be  summarized  In  two  straightfor- 
ward propositions. 

First,  it  Is  Imperative  to  adjust  the  balance 
of  payments  of  the  United  States  away  from 
large  and  persistent  deficit  and  of  Continen- 
tal Europe  away  from  large  and  persistent 
surplus.  A  higher  gold  price  would  do  noth- 
ing to  bring  about  those  adjustments. 

Second,  the  nations  of  the  world  need  .i 
means  of  increasing  their  reserves  In  a  ».iv 
that  Is  not  dependent  on  conUnulng  deficits 
In  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments.  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  Rio  Agreement  on  Special 
Drawing  Rights  can  fulfill  this  function  at 
the  present  price  of  gold. 

the  DOU.AR  AND  THE  U.S.  BALANCE  OF  PAYMENIS 

The  root  of  the  present  Imbalance  In  In- 
ternational pavments  can  be  traced  back 
to  the  early  years  after  World  War  II  At 
that  tune,  the  United  States  initiated  a 
program  of  International  assistance  designed 
to  promote  the  economic  recovery  of  war- 
dimaged  countries.  In  the  process,  the  United 
States  deliberately  created  a  deficit  In  l-^ 
balance  of  payments,  while  countries  In  Eu- 
rope and  elsewhere  deliberately  sought  t  > 
achieve  surpluses.  An  Important  by-produc 
of  the  recovery  program  was  that  It  Increased 
the  depleted  reserves  of  the  war-torn  coun- 
tries—by  putting  them  In  a  position  to  ac- 
cumulate dollar  balances  and  by  redistrib- 
uting VS.  gold  reserves— which  at  the  end 
of  1948  comprised  more  than  70  per  cent  of 
world  gold  holdings. 

Policies  designed  to  encourage  a  U.S.  pay- 
ments deficit  took  many  forms.  We  provided 
funds  through  the  Marshall  Plan  in  amount.'^ 
larger  than  was  necessary  for  countries  in 
Europe  to  purchase  badly-needed  American 
goods,  thus  making  It  possible  for  aid  recip- 
ients to  accumulate  dollar  reserves.  We  delib- 
erately kept  the  aid  untied  by  encouraginc 
the  spending  of  U.S.  grants  and  loans  m 
countries  other  than  the  United  States.  Much 
of  the  aid  was  In  the  form  of  grants  rather 
than  loans,  so  as  to  avoid  burdening  the  fu- 
ture payments  positions  of  the  recipients. 
We  provided  special  Inducements  for  direct 
investment  by  American  corporaUons  abroad. 


we  even  encouraged  European  countries  to 
Jberallze  their  imports  from  e^f^  other 
!ih!ie  they  continued  to  restrict  their  Im- 
iTru  fror^  the  United  States,  and  later  we 
S^oriTthe   formation   of   the   Common 

^' nftnese  and  other  way.,  the  United  States 
.diusteTlU  pollcles-and  lU  citizens  re- 
SS  in  their  actions  as  Importers,  lend- 
ers investors,  and  travelers-to  the  maln- 
IrZ  ni  B.  deficit  m  its  balance  of  pay- 

rPSDondlng  adjustment  to  a  surplus  posl- 
Ln-that  18  to  an  Inflow  of  capital  from 
abroad  combined  with  a  pattern  of  trans- 
aciToM  on  current  account  that  resulted  n 
^teldy  and  sizeable  Increases  in  their  gold 
and  dollar  reserves.  It  was  during  this  pe- 
riod that  the  dollar  became  the  world  s  ma- 

^"uTs7gnmca"7hat  in  those  early  years. 
,e  did  not  describe  these  payments  positions 
L  deficits"  and  •surpluses."  M^fy  \^^«*^; 
D  .per  article  and  book  were  written  at  that 
nme  about  the  persistent  U.S.  'surplus"  and 
e  intractable  dollar  shortage.  The  build-up 
tt  U  S  dollar  balances  abroad,  together  with 
1  e  sale  of  U.S.  gold  to  other  countries,  was 
universally  regarded  as  desirable.  And  so  It 

^But  like  the  man  whO  came  to  dinner,  the 
US.  deficit,  though  invited,  stayed  tcK,  long 
And  BO  did  the  European  surpluses.  Both  be 

"A%'ontlnulng    U.S.   deficit   of   subs^tUl 
size  is  neither  desirable  nor  tolerable.  Such  a 
deficit  saps  the  internaUonal  liquidity  posl- 
Uon  of  the  nation,  by  continually  building 
up  liquid   liabilities  abroad  or  contlnuaUy 
rwiuclne   U.S.   reserves,   or   both.   A   steaay 
J^rsenmg    of    our    liquidity    position-even 
While  our  net  worth  Is  Improvlng-^annot  be 
Tustalned  Indefinitely.  As  a  reserve  currency, 
the  dollar  Is  widely  held  around  the  world.  It 
naCal  that  holders  of  dollars  look  to  our 
gold    and    other    reserves,    expecting    us    to 
Sntam  a  reasonable  relationship  between 
our  liquid  reserves  and  our  short-term  lia- 
bmtles,  just  as  depositors  look  to  the  funds 
held  in  reserve  by  their  banks. 

The  United  States  as  a  bank  to  the  rest 
01  the  world  was  In  the  early  postwar  years 
a  bank  with  too  strong  a  liquidity  position^ 
By   means   of    the   Marshall   Plan   and   the 
other  poucles  I  have  mentioned,  the  bank 
embarked    on    a    deUberate    program    that 
uan^fomied  Us  liquid  assets  Into  less  liquid 
form.   While   Its   liquid   "abll  Ues   expand*^ 
In  the  process,  the  bank  basically  improved 
ts  petition.  While  contributing  significantly 
W  wX   economic   growth,  for  It   acquired 
'ound   and    high-yielding   long-term   assets 
around  the  world  as  a  counterpart  to  Its  in 
c  e«mg  liabilities.  But  its  liquidity  deterl- 
orated,  since  Its  most  liquid  asset-its  gold 
reserves-declined    while    Its    liabilities    ex- 

'''^Tms'^drawlng-down  In  the  bank's  liquidity 
posltlon^nce  welcom^has  now  gone  «« 
l,T  too  long.  The  time  has  come  to  arrest 
if  and  to  do  so  decisively.  As  this  happens 
the  bank's  deposltors-the  rest  of  the  world- 
must  adjust  to  a  slowdown  In  the  lenmng 
and  deposit-creating  activities  o  the  bank 
by  providing  other  sources  of  capital  and  by 
establishing  another  means  of  increasing  in- 
ternational reserves. 

In  other  words,  the  world  payments  pat- 
tern IS  going  through  a  period  of  traiisitlon- 
away  from  the  pattern  I  have  described— 
and  the  transition  is  understendably  a  pain- 
ful one.  since  It  requires  a  modification  of 
60  many  policies  and  habits  estabUshed 
earlier.  The  United  States  must  cut  the  ^xut 
of  its  payments  abroad  to  fit  the  cloth  of 


Its  receipts  from  abroad.  And  the  countries 
of  Continental  Europe  must  do  the  reverse— 
they  must  find  ways  to  export  capital  in  an 
amount  equal  to  the  excess  of  their  ex- 
Dorts  over  their  Imports  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices-or  else  they  must  reduce  their  export 
surpluses.  And  the  adjustment  by  both  sides 
should  be  carried  out  in  a  way  that  is  com- 
patible with  the  healthy  and  infiatlon-free 
erowth  of  the  world  economy. 

The  U.S.   balance  of   payments  program, 
announced  on  January  1  by  President  John- 
son should  produce  substantial  results.  That 
program   is   more   severe    than    would    have 
been  needed  had  timely  action  on  the  do- 
mestic stabilization  front  been  taken  a  year 
or  more  ago.  Furthermore,  the  new  program 
necessarily    represents    a    step    backward— 
temporarily— from  our  aspirations  for  freer 
world  investment  and  trade.  While  the  vari- 
ous features  of  the  program  are  serving  a 
necessary   stop-gap    i>urpose.    it   Is   essential 
that  the  United  States  strengthen  Its  under- 
Ivlne  payments  position.  This  means,  at  the 
very   least,   that  It   is   vital   for  the   United 
States  to  pursue  effective  stabilization  poli- 
cies that  promote  price  stability  and  a  com- 
petitive cost  structure. 

The   results  of   the   balance  of  paymente 
program  will  be  sustainable  only  if  the  re- 
duction of  the  U.S.  deficit  has  as  its  counter- 
part a  reduction  of  European  surpluses.  This 
Is  so  because  there  are  not  many  countries 
outside    of    Continental    Europe    that    earn 
large  surpluses  or  that  have  strong  enough 
re-^ervss  to  be  able  to  adjust  to  a  substantial 
improvement  of  the  U.S.  payments  balance 
I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  reactions  of 
European  officials   to  the   announcement  of 
the  U.S.  program  seem  by  and  large  to  be 
highly  constructive.  They  have  made  It  clear 
that  they  understand  the  economic  necessity 
I  have  Just  mentioned  and  that  they  intend 
to  adopt  policies  designed  to  facilitate  rather 
than  interfere  with  the  adjustment  of    the 
payments  imbalance. 

European  officials  recognize  the  need  to 
prevent  a  reduction  in  total  demand  in  their 
economies  as  U.S.  foreign  investment  and 
other  forms  of  spending  in  Europe  decrease. 
They  recognize  the  need  to  offset  through 
their  monetary  poUcies  tendencies  lor  the 
reduction  in  the  flow  of  dollars  to  Europe  to 
tighten  monetary  conditions  there  and.  more 
broadly,  they  recognize  the  need  to  encourage 
capital  outflows  from  their  markets.  And 
they  aclmow  ledge  that  the  pursuit  of  such 
policies  may  result  In  reductions  in  their  own 

reserves.  w.i.t„  ir 

Thus,  we  have  before  us  ths  possibility,  u 
stated  intentions  on  both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic are  implemented  with  proper  actions 
of  a  highly  successful  effort  of  international 
cooperaUon— aimed  at  rectifying  the  imbal- 
ance in  international  payments  and  complet- 
ing the  transition  away  from  the  payments 
pattern  that  was  established,  in  response  to 
need,  In  the  earlier  postwar  period. 

In  the  light  of  this  way  of  looking  at  the 
balance  of  payments  adjustment  problem,  I 
can  now  put  to  you  the  following  question: 
is  there  any  reason  to  think  that  a  higher 
gold  price  would  help  to  bring  about  the 
needed  adjustment? 

It  can  b3  taken  for  granted  that  a  unilat- 
eral devaluation  by  the  United  States  is  Im- 
possible; a  change  In  the  price  of  gold  in 
terms  of  dollars  would  undoubtedly  be  ac- 
companied by  an  equal  change  in  terms  of 
virtually  all  other  currencies. 

would  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  Im- 
prove as  the  result  of  such  an  Increase  in  the 
?rlce  of  gold?  only  to  the  extent  that  the 
enlarged  foreign  exchange  earnings  of  gold 
producing  countries  led  them  to  Increase 
Ihelr  purchases  from  the  United  States.  But 
this  would  be  a  very  small  benefit  compared 
^th  the  magnitude  of  the  US-^P-y°J-,\^^ 
deficit,  and  would  be  far  outweighed  by  the 
many  disadvantages  that  would  accompany 
Tn  mcrease  in  the  gold  price.  Would  Amer- 
lean  corporations  have  less  Incentive  to  In- 


vest abroad?  Would  Americans  travel  less? 
Would  developing  nations  need  less  aid? 
would  our  imports  decrease?  Would  our  mll- 
iiary  spending  In  Europe  and  Asia  seem  less 
preislng-lf  the  price  of  gold  were  higher? 
The  answer  in  each  case  Is  clearly  no. 

would  European  surpluses  decl  ne  as  the 
result  of  a  higher  gold  price?  Not  at  alL 
in  fact,  insofar  as  gold  producing  nations 
increased  their  purchases  from  Europe,  these 
surpluses  would  be  aggravated.  ,„„^,„„ 

It  seems  perfectly  clear  that  a  revaluat  on 
Of  gold  would  make  little  or  no  contribution 
to  an  adjustment  of  the  Imbalance  in  inter- 

"^ThTe  areThose  Who  will  accept  the  point 
I  have  just  made  but  will  say  that  an  increase 
in  the  gold  price  will  buy  time  for  the  United 
States    Buy  time  for  what?  They  can  only 
mean  that  It  would  delay  the  need  for  Jorce- 
ful  measures  to  improve  the  balarice  of  pay- 
ments-that    it    would    permit    the    United 
Stltes  to  avoid  distasteful  curbs  on  capital 
outflows  or  other  payments  abroad  and  con- 
tinue to  incur  deficits,  thus  putting  off  the 
nTlnful  adjustment  to  a  healthier  balance  of 
Kments.  It  seems  clear  to  me  that  a  meas- 
ure known  to  be  Intended  to  buy  time,  if  it 
U  not  accompanied  by  action  to  improve  the 
underlying  problem,  will   in  fact  buy  rela- 
Uvely  little  tlme-for  markets  will  anticipate 
the  lapse  ol  the  period  of  bought  time  and 
aSt   accordingly.    Thus,    a   rise   In    the   go  d 
^rlce  is  not  an  alternative  to  measures  to 
strengthen   the  balance   of  payments    Such 
r^ea^ures  are  required  in  any  event  and  can- 
not be  avoided  by  an  increase  in  the  price 

"^Ihl"*  united  States  can  and  must  pursue 
domestic  fiscal  and  monetary  PO^'cies  that 
keep  Its  economy  and  Its  price  level  xndcr 
control.  This  is  the  paramount  economic  is- 
sue of  1968.  And  it  must  for  the  time  being 
persevere  with  supplementary  balance  o 
payments  measures  to  help  restore  its  ex- 
ternal payments  to  equilibrium  as  quickly 
a^  possible.  Tinkering  with  the  International 
nrice  of  gold  is  in  no  sense  a  substitute  lor 
Ens  that  face  up  to  these  hard  facts  of 
life 


THE    DOLLAR    AND    INTERNATIONAL    LIQUIDITY 

I  turn  now  from  the  balance  of  payments 
problem  Itself  to  the  relation  between  the 
U.S.  balance  of  payments  and  international 
liquidity  and  the  relevance  of  this  to  the 
price  of  gold.  ^,    ...  „„ 

It  became  clear  soon  after  the  war  that  as 
economic  recovery  and  economic  growth  pro- 
ceeded countries  wished  to  see  theu:  gold 
and  foreign  exchange  reserves  increase. 

The  balance  of  payments  pattern  that  was 
established  in  the  postwar  Perlod  provided  a 
built-in  mechanism  for  expanding  not  only 
the  reserves  of  the  war-torn  countries  but 
a' so  for  expanding  world  reserves.  Insofar  as 
oiher  countries  added  dollars  to  their  reserves 
instead  of  using  dollar  ''Ccruals  to  buy  gold 
from  the  United  States,  the  U.S.  deficit  en- 
larged the  reserves  of  other  countries  without 
reducing  U.S.  reserves.  And  even  when  other 
cfuntr^ls  began  to  use  a  part  of  their  dollar 
receipts  to  purchase  gold  from  the  United 
States,   their  reserves   rose   faster  than   our 
reserves   fell-and   world   reserves   expanded 
accordingly.   But   this   process   had   the   in 
evltable  effect  of  reducing  the  international 
liquidity  position  of  the  United  States. 

The  balance  of  payments  adjustment  that 
must  now  be  accomplished  ^'"1  cut  off  this 
major  source  of  reserve  growth.  Yet  the  desire 
S  countries  around  the  world  to  increase 
their  reserves  has  not  diminished  and  will 
not  diminish.  Thus  another  source  of  reserve 
growth  will  be  needed.  .  ^  ,„ 

It  is  understandable  that  nations  wish  to 
see  their  reserves  Increase  ^^r  time.  In- 
dividuals and  businesses  expect  their  1  quid 
a^ets  to  grow  a.s  theU  incomes  grow.  Liquid 
Lsets  are  there  to  be  used  in  times  of  tem- 
^raVy  shortfalU  of  receipts  below  paymente^ 
But  no  individual  or  business  and  no  nation 
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can  afford  to  8*e  Its  liquid  reserve*  diminish 
persistently.  Taking  all  nations  together  xe 
have  observed,  and  will  no  doubt  continue 
to  observe,  a  tendency  to  add  to  reserves  over 
time.  What  Is  needed  is  a  steady  und  depend- 
able supply  of  new  reserves  to  satisfy  this 
basic  desire  of  nations  to  Increase  their  re- 
serves—a supply  that  is  neither  excessive  nor 
dettclent  but  consistent  with  the  nonlnfla- 
tlonary  growth  of  the  world  economy  A  once- 
for-all  or  once-ln-a-generatlon  increase  in 
the  value  of  gold  reserves  resulting  Irom  an 
increase  In  the  gold  price  Is  no  substitute  for 
a  gradual  and  steady  accretion  of  new  re- 
serves. It  Is  precisely  this  need  that  the 
Special  Drawing  Rights  are  designed  to  fultlU. 
It  has  been  clear  for  many  years  that  new 
gold  production  alone  cannot  provide  the 
necessary  Increase  in  world  reserves.  It  Is 
equally  clear  that  dollars  cannot  and  should 
not  any  longer  satisfy  .i  major  part  of  the 
desired  growth  in  the  reserves  of  other 
countries  This  was  the  basis  for  the  unani- 
mous decision  of  the  members  of  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  at  Rio  last  Septem- 
ber to  proceed  with  the  plan  for  Special 
Drawing  Rights. 

It  has  been  said,  and  correctly,  that  the 
Rio  Agrtement  is  a  landmark  In  international 
monetary  history.  It  Is  a  landmark  because 
it  Introduces  a  new  concept — the  deliberate 
creation  of  InternaUonal  reserves  as  a  sup- 
plement to  existing  reserves  of  gold  and  for- 
eign exchange.  The  Federal  Reserve  System 
Is  based  on  the  proposition  that  "money 
will  not  manage  itself."  The  SDR  Agreement 
can  be  said  to  be  based  on  the  view  that 
International  money  will  not  manage  Itself 
either.  The  willingness  of  monetary  author- 
ities to  coopertae.  through  the  International 
Monetary  Fund.  In  the  creation  of  Special 
Drawing  Rights  has  unmistakable  Implica- 
tions: It  means  that  the  world  will  be  as- 
fcured  of  a  growing  supply  of  reserves  at  the 
present  price  of  gold. 

Events  of  recent  months — the  shock  to  the 
International  monetary  system  following  the 
devaluation  of  sterling  and  the  strong  rein- 
forcement of  the  US  balance  of  payments 
program — lend  greater  timeliness  to  the  to 
the  Implementation  of  the  Rio  Agreement. 
Once  the  SDR  Amendment  Is  completed  by 
the  Executive  Board  of  the  International 
'.lonetary  Fund  and  approved  by  Its  Board 
of  Governors.  I  would  hope  that  govern- 
ments would  proceed  promptly  to  seek  ratifi- 
cation from  their  legislatures. 

THE    ROLE    or    COLO 

I  have  said  that  neither  of  the  two  major 
problems  facing  the  International  monetary 
system  calls  for  an  Increase  in  the  price  of 
gold.  Such  a  step  Is  neither  necessary  nor 
desirable  as  a  solution  to  the  problem  of  In- 
ternational payments  Imbalance  or  to  the 
problem  of  assuring  adequate  growth  In  In- 
ternational reserves.  It  would  be  highly  dis- 
ruptive and  highly  Inequitable.  A  small  In- 
crease In  the  gold  price  would  Inevitably  en- 
gender expectations  of  additional  increases 
In  the  not-distant  future,  thus  leading  both 
private  and  ofBclal  holders  of  dollars  to  con- 
vert them  Into  gold  and  negating  the  In- 
crease In  International  liquidity  that  the 
gold  price  rise  was  designed  to  achieve.  An  In- 
crease in  the  price  of  gold  of  svifflclent  mag- 
nitude to  avoid  arousing  expectations  of  an- 
other such  move  soon  would  have  to  be  very 
large.  It  would  undoubtedly  be  Inflationary, 
for  It  would  expand,  by  a  corresponding 
amount,  both  the  reserves  of  gold  holding 
countries  and  the  purchasing  power  of  priv- 
ate gold  holders.  Neither  a  large  nor  a  small 
rise  m  the  price  of  gold  would  Increase  In- 
ternational reserves  In  an  orderly  and  equita- 
ble manner.  Countries  with  small  gold  re- 
serves would  share  very  little  In  the  Increase 
m  reserves.  Other  means  of  increasing  re- 
serves of  countries — particularly  those  hold- 
ing little  gold — would  be  required  In  any 
event. 


The  recommendation  of  a  higher  gold  price 
based  on  the  fact  that  the  general  price  level 
has  risen  greatly  since  the  early  1930'8  while 
the  price  of  gold  has  been  unchanged  mis- 
takenly views  gold  more  as  a  commodity  than 
as  a  measure  of  monetary  value  and  a  mone- 
tary reserve  asset.  To  raise  the  price  of  gold 
because  the  general  price  level  has  risen 
would  be  like  increasing  the  length  of  the 
yardstick  Ijecause  the  average  height  of  hu- 
man beings  has  increased. 

In  addition  to  these  general  economic 
considerations,  which  argue  strongly  against 
raising  the  gold  price,  there  are  considera- 
tions of  special  concern  to  the  United  States. 
A  rise  in  the  gold  price  would  break  faith 
with  the  many  nations  around  the  world 
that  have  held  dollars  on  the  basis  of  con- 
fidence that  the  United  States  would  stick 
to  lU  commitment  regarding  the  price  of 
gold. 

Those  who  recommend  an  Increase  In  the 
price  of  gold  or  are  willing  to  tolerate  It 
seem  to  me  to  have  decided  that  monetary 
management  Is  Impossible  on  an  Internation- 
al scale  and  that  we  must  yield  to  blind 
and  Immutable  forces  that  somehow  govern 
economic  destiny.  Given  the  magnificent  re- 
cord of  International  monetary  and  econom- 
ic cooperation  we  have  witnessed  In  the  past 
twenty  years,  I  refuse  to  accept  the  cynical 
and  desperate  view  that  man  must  turn  back 
to  greater  dependence  on  gold. 

Let  me  be  unmistakably  clear:  In  my  Judg- 
ment an  Increase  In  the  gold  price  would 
be  wholly  detrimental  to  the  best  Interests 
of  both  the  United  States  and  the  Interna- 
tional monetary  system. 

I  have  been  quoted  aa  saying  that  gold 
is  a  barbarous  metal.  But  It  Is  not  gold  that 
is  barbarous:  that  wasn't  my  point.  Quite 
the  contrary:  gold  is  a  beautiful  and  noble 
metal.  What  r»  barbarous,  when  It  occurs.  Is 
man's  enslavement  to  gold  for  monetary 
purposes. 

It  U  important  to  sort  out  clearly  Just 
what  the  role  of  gold  Is  for  the  United 
States  and  for  the  world  economy.  The  re- 
serves of  the  United  States  are  mainly  in 
the  form  of  gold,  and  the  international 
monetary  system  has  as  one  of  Its  founda- 
tions the  convertibility  of  the  dollar  Into 
gold  at  $35  per  ounce.  There  are  some  who 
believe  that  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments 
problem  could  somehow  be  solved  If  we  cut 
the  link  between  the  dollar  and  gold.  I  be- 
lieve this  view  Is  mistaken.  In  the  circum- 
stances ruling  In  recent  years,  the  United 
States  would  have  had  a  balance  of  pay- 
ments problem,  whatever  form  our  reserves 
happened  to  take — for  the  deficit  In  our  pay- 
ments Inevitably  led  to  a  reduction  of  our 
reserves.  We  cannot  attribute  the  payments 
Imbalance  to  the  link  between  the  dollar 
and  gold.  We  can't  solve  the  payments  prob- 
lem by  either  cutting  the  link  with  gold  or 
by  reinforcing  dependence  on  gold  by  rais- 
ing Its  price. 

Monetary  history,  both  within  and  among 
countries,  reveals  a  steady  progress  away 
from  exclusive  dependence  on  gold  as  a  mon- 
etary Instrument.  In  very  few  countries  now 
Is  gold  any  longer  used  domestically  for  mon- 
etary purposes — either  as  a  medium  of  ex- 
change or  as  a  regulator  of  monetary  policy. 
Supplements  to  and  substitutes  for  gold 
have  been  developed  and  have  taken  over 
golds  role  as  a  monetary  asset. 

The  same  development  has  occurred  Inter- 
nationally, and  today  gold  comprises  only  a 
little  more  than  half  of  world  monetary 
reserves,  with  foreign  exchange  (mainly  dol- 
lars and  sterling)  and  reserve  positions  In  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  making  up  the 
other  half.  The  creation  and  use  of  SDR's 
will  permit  a  continuation  of  this  process 
by  which  dependence  on  gold  gradually  di- 
minishes over  time. 

Thus  gold,  which  was  the  major  Interna- 
tional reserve  asset  In  the  past,  will  con- 
tinue to  be  held  and  used  by  monetary  au- 
thorities. But  ita  Importance  wUl  graduaUy 


decline  over  time  as  SDR's  supply  the  major 
part  of  reserve  growth.  This  evolution,  which 
recognizes  the  monetary  Importance  of  gold 
but  avoids  excessive  dependence  on  It.  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  only  rational  course  lor  the 
International  monetary  system  to  take. 

CONCLUDING    OBSERVATIONS 

I  do  not  wish  to  leave  you  with  a  f.lse 
sense  of  reassurance.  The  Intornatloial 
economy  has  been  passing  through  criticul 
times  and  there  are  serious  problems  ahe^m  — 
In  the  payments  relations  between  Mie 
United  States  and  Europe,  and  In  the  piy- 
ments  positions  of  countries  In  the  rest  of 
the  world  as  the  U.S.  deficit  and  Contlnen'.nl 
European  surpluses  are  reduced.  Meanwhile, 
other  econoxnlc  problems  r.eed  continuing 
attention.  Including  an  adequate  fiow  of 
capital  from  the  advanced  to  the  developing 
nations  and  an  effective  use  of  such  c.»pii.Ti. 
We  must  never  forget  that  monetary  matters 
and  Institutions  are  not  an  end  in  them- 
selves but  a  means  to  the  end  of  satlslactory 
economic  growth  and  stability. 

While  avoiding  false  optimism,  I  do  want 
to  leave  you  with  a  sense  of  confidence  :t- 
gardtng  International  monetary  proble;ns. 
A  rational  and  orderly  way  Is  dlsceniib'.e 
through  the  twin  challenges  of  balance  of 
payments  adjustment  and  adequate  growth 
of  International  liquidity — a  way  that  tikes 
the  Bretton  Woods  system  and  the  gold  ex- 
change standard  as  a  foundation  ar.d  .'  up- 
plements  them  as  needed  with  continued  i:i- 
ternatlonal  cooperation,  on  which  so  much 
past  progress  has  been  based.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  our  present  International  mont- 
tary  system,  supplemented  and  modified 
gradually  over  time,  can  continue  to  provide 
a  framework  for  sustained  expansion  of 
world  trade  and  payments  and.  in  turn.  :or 
uninterrupted  advance  in  living  standards 
throughout  the  world. 


thusiastically  respond  to  the  President  s 
urgent  requests  to  help  restore  progress 
tD  America's  farmers. 


ecological  damage.  On  the  strength  of  our 
knowledge  of  nature,  we  have  set  ourselves 
above  nature.  We  presume  to  change  the 
natural  environment  fcr  all  the  living  crea- 
tures on  this  earth."  (4) 


A  SENSIBLE  PROGRAM  FOR 
AMERICA'S  FARMERS 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  President 
Johnson's  message  on  the  needs  of  our 
farmers  and  of  those  Americans  living  in 
rural  areas  of  the  Nation  deserves  the 
support  of  the  90th  Congress. 

The  President  has  provided  sound 
leadership  in  helping  the  Nation's  farm 
population  achieve  its  illusive  goal  of 
parity  of  income  and  opportunity  with 
urban  America. 

Today's  message  takes  a  major  step 
toward  achieving  this  goal.  President 
Johnson's  seven-point  program  correctly 
Identifies  the  farmer's  most  pressing 
needs  and  provides  the  best  remedies  for 
their  solution. 

This  administration  has  worked  hard 
and  diligently  to  protect  the  investment 
of  our  farmers  and  to  modernize  the 
communities  of  our  rural  heartland.  Yet 
we  all  realize  that  much  more  needs  to  be 
accomplished  before  the  American  farm- 
er's needs  are  adequately  met. 

The  President  has  rightly  noted  that 
his  message  today  represents  "a  total 
program — one  for  the  years  ahead  as  well 
as  for  today — through  which  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  can  claim  his  place  and 
privilege  in  the  life  of  his  Nation." 

I  commend  President  Johnson  for  his 
sound  and  realistic  assessment  of  the 
farmer's  needs,  and  for  his  sound  and 
realistic  proposals  to  meet  these  needs. 

His  guideposts  to  the  continued  pros- 
perity of  the  farmer  and  for  the  health 
and  well-being  of  the  Nation  are  con- 
tained in  the  message  Congress  received 
today.  _,„ 

I  am  certain  that  Senators  will  en- 


ENVIRONMENTAL  QUALITY 
CONTROL 


Mr  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  late  in 
the  last  session  of  ConRress.  the  Senator 
from  California  I  Mr.  KuchelI  and  I  in- 
troduced proposed  legislation  designed  to 
establish  a  national  program  on  environ- 
mental quality  control  (fi.  2805).  Subse- 
auently.  on  February  6  of  this  year,  I 
placed  in  the  Congressional  Record  a 
summary  of  the  views  of  a  number  of 
eminent  individuals  and  organizations  on 
the  type  of  national  programs  our  Nation 
needs  If  It  is  to  effectively  deal  with  the 
accelerating     rate     of     environmental 
change  and  degradation. 

The  current  issue  of  the  Conservation 
Foundation's    newsletter-February    23, 
i9,58_is  devoted  to  a  review  and  discus- 
sion of  the  need  for  developing  intelli- 
gent long-range  Federal  policies  on  en- 
vironmental quality  management.  I  com- 
mend the  newsletter  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate,  because  the  problem  of  main- 
taining the  quality  of  our  environment 
is  a  matter  of  critical  concern  to  aU  of 
us  and,  in  some  respects,  is  the  shared 
responsibility  of  at  least  four  or  five  of 
the  standing  committees  of  the  Senate. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Con- 
servation   Foundation's    newsletter    be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  newslet- 
ter was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Is  Mankind  Playing  a  Game  of  Environ- 
MENTAL  Russian  Roclette? 
Of  all  the  dangerous  games  people  play, 
could  it  be  that  the  ultimate  Is  environmen- 
tal Rus.slan  roulette?  That  man,  in  the  mind- 
less destruction  of  his  habitat,  is  risking 
his  own  survival?  That  he  Is  making  himself 
a  candidate  for  classification  as  an  endan- 
eered  species? 

We  have  been  warned.  Dr.  Barry  Commoner 
of  Washington  University  believes  "con- 
tinued pollution  of  the  earth,  if  unchecked, 
win  eventually  destroy  the  fitness  of  th^ 
planet  as  a  place  for  human  life."  (1)  Dr. 
UMont  Cole  of  Cornell  University  suspects 
we  may  be  approaching  the  point  at  which 
the  rate  of  oxvgen  burned  in  fuel  combustion 
exceeds  the  r4te  at  which  oxygen  is  liberated 
in  photosynthesis.  If  that  happens,  the 
oxygen  content  of  the  atmosphere  will  start 
to  decrease."  (2) 

And  even  If  man  escapes  self-extinction, 
there  Is  this  reminder  from  Dr.  S.  Dillon 
Ripley  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution: 
•Throughout  the  hUtory  of  the  world,  vari- 
ous nations  have  risen  and  fallen  In  accord- 
ance with  over-exploltatlon  and  deteriora- 
tion of  their  resource  bases."  (2) 

While  some  might  question  the  degree  of 
seriousness  or  urgency  of  the  threat.  It  exists. 
As  a  congressional  committee  tells  us,  "our 
power  to  disturb  or  alter  the  ponderous  forces 
and  rhythms  of  nature  by  man-Induced  ma- 
nipulations has  increased  to  the  point  where 
mistakes  or  unknown  effects  may  be  pro- 
found and  Irreversible."  (3) 

Admiral  Hyman  Rlckover  adds  a  related 
commentary:  "In  the  brief  span  of  time— 
a  century  or  so— that  we  have  had  a  science- 
based  technology,  what  use  have  we  made 
of  n->  Wte  have  multiplied  Inordinately, 
wasted  Irreplaceable  fuels  and  minerals  and 
perpetrated     Incalculable     and     Irreversible 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


MAN  THE  guinea  PIC 

How  come  this  mess?  What's  gone  wrong? 
What's  hapiJened  to  our  vaunted  science  and 
tr^chnology?^  K.  Caldwell  of  Indiana  Univer- 
sity explains  that  management  of  ot^  en- 
vironment IS  "largely  the  sum  f^^l^^^' 
planned.  uncoordinated,  and  often  cross- 
purpose  pursuits  of  individuals,  corporations 
and  government  agencies,  all  seeking  their 
own  objectives,  and  seldom  with  regard  for 
the   cumulative   consequences   of   their   ac- 

*'°^e  problem  is.  of  course,  that  there  are 
cumulative  consequences.  All  components  of 
thTenvlronment  are  In  delicate.  Precarious 
balance  with  each  other.  A  Jolt  or  pollutant 
which  throws  part  of  the  system  out  of  kilter 
may  have  unintended,  u°^o'-^^«"^^"?iit™" 
ful  results.  As  Dr.  Rene  Jules  Dubos  of  Rocke- 
feller University  observes,  "modern  ecologi- 
cal studies  leave  no  doubt  that  almost  any 
disturbances  of  natural  conditions  are  likely 
to  have  a  large  variety  of  Indirect  unfavor- 
able effects  because  all  components  of  nature 
are  interrelated  and  Interdependent     (6) 

The  problem  Is  further  compounded  by  our 
lack  of  knowledge  about  many  of  these  un- 
favorable effects.  But  we  nevertheless  con- 
tinue our  haphazard,  headlong  rush  through 
life  in  -the  name  of  so-called  progress.  Uke 
the  sorcerer's  apprentice,  we  are  acting  upon 
dangerously  Incomplete  knowledge  We  are 
in  effect,  conducting  a  huge  experiment  on 
ourselves,"  says  Dr.  Commoner.  (1) 

Environmental  change  Is  not  new,  of 
course.  Man  has  been  causing  1* /or  cen- 
turies But  "What  Is  relatively  new  is  the  In- 
creasing scale,  variety,  and  speed  of  the 
change  which  modern  technology  generates, 
Dr  Donald  Hornlg.  director  of  the  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology,  points  out.  (7) 

With  accelerating  scientific  know-how,  pro- 
liferating technology,  alluring  economics,  and 
mushrooming  population,  we  Indulge  In  a 
free-wheeling  ecological  lalssez-falre.  It  adds 
up,  m  the  words  of  Dr.  Roger  Revelle  of  Har- 
vard University,  to  this:  "Man  is  using  his 
dominance  of  the  earth  to  produce  the  most 
far-r«achlng.  sudden  and  drastic  upset  of 
natural  conditions  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
(2) 

WILL   WE   GET    SMART? 

But  even  If  we  wanted  to  heed  the  warn- 
ines  what  could  we  do?  Are  there  solutions? 
Dr  Stanley  Cain.  AsslsUnt  Secretary  of 
interior,  suggests  that  "«<=°l°gj^f ^^^^f"" 
standlng  Is  necessary  to  assure  that  environ- 
mental manipulations  ^l'^'^'^^^^'}  J°l  ^l 
benefit  of  man  are  in  fact  beneficial."  He  says 
"we  need  synthesis  of  the  Information  from 
the  many  disciplines,  we  need  to  attack  the 
systemsasa  whole,"  (2) 

senator  Henry  Jackson  of  Washington, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Interior  Commltt^, 
comments  that  "for  too  long  government  ha^ 
reacted  to  environmental  crises  rather  than 
antlctpating  and  avoiding  them^The  future 
will  require  that  more  effort  be  spent  on 
treating  the  causes,  rather  than  the  symp- 
toms of  eaviroiimental  decay  .  .  -Choosing 
between  available  alternatives  will  require 
that  we  develop  intelligent  long-range  pub- 
lic policies.;'  (8) 
We  need.  In  brief: 

1  Extensive  research,  surveys,  and  Inven- 
tories plus  evaluation  of  ecological  inter- 
relationships and  consequences  of  "^-ans  en- 
vironmental manipulations.  Theoretically 
these  functions  could  be  performed  ^7  "le 
interior  Department,  by  other  dep^ftn«°« 
and  agencies,  by  all  of  them,  or  by  a  new  re- 

s6&rcii  body. 

2  A    top    level.    Independent,    prestigious 
body,  free  from  the  dally  problems,  demands 


and  poUUcs  which  accompany  operating 
progrttms,  to  digest,  distUl  and  disse.nlnate 
all  available  environmental  knowledge,  to 
provide  an  annual  report  on  the  status  of 
our  environment,  and  to  be  the  ranking  ad- 
visors to  the  President  and  to  the  nation  on 
long  range  environmental  policies  and  needs. 
Several  bills  now  pending  In  Congress  seek 
to  fill  one  or  both  of  these  needs. 

In  1965,  senator  Gaylord  Nelson  of  Wiscon- 
sin introduced  a  bill  (S.  2282)  authorizing 
the  secretary  of  the  Interior  to  conduct  a 
broad  program  of  ecological  research  and 
surveys,  maintain  an  Inventory  of  natural 
resource  management  projects,  and  in  gen- 
eral  become  an  ecological  clearinghouse. 

In  hearings  on  April  27.   1966  before  the 
Senate     Interior     Committee,     government 
agencies   were   uniformly   cool   to    tlje    idea. 
They  noted  that  on  February  8.  1965.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  told  Congress  he  had  as'^ed  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology  (OST)  and 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  (BOB)  "to  recom- 
mend  the   best  way   in   which   the   federal 
L'overnment  may  direct  efforts   toward   ad- 
vancing our  scientific  understanding  of  nat- 
ural   plant    and    animal    communities    and 
their   interaction  with   man   and   liis   "C'-i^'' 
itles."  (9)  The  agency  spokesmen  thus  urged 
Congress  to  wait  and  see  what  the  OST -bob 
study  would  recommend.  Agriculture,  for  ex- 
ample,   said    that   such   studies    by   Interior 
might  duplicate  some  of  Its  own  work. 

Nelson  reintroduced  his  proposal  on  De- 
cember 14,  1967  (S.  2789).  and  the  following 
day  Senator  Jackson  and  Senator  Thomas 
Kuchel  of  California  Introduced  a  more  far- 
roachlng  proposal  (S.  2805). 

Title  I  of  S  2805  Is  essentially  the  same 
as  the  Nelson  proposal.  It  authorizes  Interior 
to  investigate:  ta  document  and  detine 
-changes  In  the  environment;  to  Inventory  aU 
projects  anecting  it:  to  collect,  disseminate 
and  evaluate  ecological  Information;  to  en- 
courage public  and  private  agencies  to  con- 
sult with  Interior  on  the  environmental  im- 
pact of  proposed  projects;  and  to  conduct  re- 
search within  federally  owned  natural  areas 
(On  the  latter  point,  the  Nelson  bill  would 
give  Interior  broad  authority  over  the  use 
and  administration  of  these  rese:»rch  areas; 
would  allow  it  to  withdraw  them  from  non- 
conforming uses,  to  serve  fthe  research  needs 
of  all  agencies;  and  would  permit  It  to  ac- 
quire  lands  for  experimental   purposes.) 

Both  bills  state  that  Interior  shall  have 
no  authority  over  other  agencies'  author- 
ized programs,  and  shall  seek  to  avoid  dupl  - 
cation  of  effort.  (Note:  At  hearings  on  Nel- 
son's  bill  m  1986.  Assistant  Secretary  o.  the 
Interior  Cain  said  he  thought  Interior  was 
an  Ideal  choice  for  gathering  and  collating 
ecological  information,  but  not  to  exercise 
oversight  for  the  government.  ''^  <i°n  ^^,,'^"°^ 
of  any  agency  that  would  stand  still  for 
Interior  coordinating  its  efforts,     he  said.) 

A  "BOLD  STROKE"  SUGGESTED 

Meanwhile,  a  further  concept— beyond  re- 
search-evolved. CF  P^^^l'*^^*  ^"fis  that 
Train  for  example,  proposed  in  1965  that 
the  President  establish  a  Council  of  Ecolo^- 
cal  Advisors.  "Let  me  make  It  clear,  he 
strest^.  "that  I  am  not  Just  talking  about 
an  interdepartmental  committee.  With  one 
such  bold  stroke,  concern  for  the  QuaUty  of 
the  environment  would  be  given  an  Important 
new  status  in  planning  and  policy  making  at 
the  highest  level  of  government.  It  would 
gwe  ecoYoly  a  new  posture  In  public  affai«, 
fnd  a  new  sense  of  responsibility  or  mak- 
ing its  knowledge  applicable  and  relevant  to 
the   practical  needs  of  our  day.      (10) 

Later,  during  the  1966  hearings  on  Nel- 
son's bill.  Tram  testified  that  while  Interior 
could  well  handle  the  ecological  research 
cM^  for  by  the  bill,  "the  primary  problem 
U  that  of  interagency  relationships''  and  the 
-best  solution"  for  that  problem  Is  to  take 
it  out  of  the  'traditional  resource  depart- 
ment" and  put  It  in  the  "'Executive  Office 
of  the  President.''  (2) 
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He  explained  that  CT  wm  concerned  with 
the  -appraisal  of  major  f «le^>  P'«^!"^ 
fom  an  ecological  standpoint/"  He  «Ud  a 
judgment  Independent  of  the  oPf"**  "g 
igencle.  should  be  brought  to  b**' '«  ,f  "^^ 
the  same  fashion  that  the  Budget  Bureau 
brings  an  independent  J^lK^JfjV '^„*^ 
A  similar  idea  was  expressed  by  an  HEW 
task  force  on  the  environment  in  19«7.  Vole 
mg  concern  that  nowhere  in  government  Is 
there  the  •capability  of  making  the  enlight- 
ened ^sUs«nents  of  policy  -"^"fVf'^^f.^; 
vlronment  as  there  are  assessmenU  of  policy 
affecting  the  economy."  the  task  'o"*^"- 
mended  that  the  President  seek  congres- 
^onal  authorization  to  establish  a  Council 
of  Ecological  Advisors  for  these  P"n>o«e8: 

•To  provide  an  overview,  to  assess  activities 
in  both  the  public  and  private  sectors  ailect- 
ing  environmental  change,  and  to  act  In  an 
analyzing  capacity;  to  be  In  a  commanding 
rjosltlon  to  advise  on  criUc»l  environmental 
risk-benefit  decisions:  and  finally,  to  be  In- 
strumental in  the  shaping  of  national  policy 
on  environmental  management." 

It  is  of  the  "utmost  importance."  the  task 
force  said,  that  the  President  have  the  "con- 
stant, well-informed  advice  and  Program 
coordination"   which   such   a  council   would 

provide.  (U)  .       .  .,   „„. 

The  concept  of  a  high-level  council  wa« 
put  into  the  legislative  arena  by  Congressman 
John  Dlngell  of  Michigan  On  March  23.  1987. 
he  introduced  a  bill  (HR.  7796)  to  set  up  a 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality.  Then  on 
September  28.  1907.  Congressman  John  Tun- 
ney  of  California  proposed  a  similar  Council 
of  Ecological  Advisors  (H.R    13211). 

And  finally.  Title  II  of  the  Jackson-Kuchel 
bill  (S  2805)  calls  for  a  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, with  the  consent  of  the  Senate.  Section 
202  of  the  bill  declares.  In  part : 

"a  The  primary  function  of  the  council 
shall  be  to  study  and  analyze  environmental 
trends  and  the  factors  that  affect  these 
trends,  relating  each  area  of  study  and  analy- 
sis to  the  conservation,  social,  economic,  and 
health  goals  of  this  nation.  In  carrying  out 
this  function,  the  council  shall: 

"(1 )  Report  at  least  once  each  blennum  to 
the  President  on  the  state  and  condition  of 
the  environment:  (2)  provide  advice  and  as- 
sistance to  the  President  on  the  formulation 
of  national  policies  to  foster  and  promote  the 
improvement  of  environmental  quality;  (3) 
obtain  information  using  existing  sources,  to 
the  greatest  extent  practicable,  concerning 
the  quality  of  the  environment  and  make 
such  information  available  to  the  public. 

"b.  The  council  shall  periodically  review 
and  appraise  new  and  existing  programs  and 
acOvltles  carried  out  directly  by  federal 
agencies  or  through  financial  assistance  and 
make  recommendaUons  thereon  to  the  Pres- 
ident. .  ^  t 
"c  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  function  or 
the  council  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  assist  and  advise  the  President  in  the 
preparation  of  the  biennial  Environment 
Quality  Report'  which  the  bill  requires  the 
President  to  submit  to  Congress  every  two 
years. 

As  some  proponenu  view  It.  the  council 
should  be  able  to  sound  the  alarm  on  any 
project,  proposal,  or  policy  void  which  poses 
a  threat.  It  should  take  a  broad  overview 
but  have  no  hesitancy  In  spotlighting  spe- 
cific problems.  It  should  be  completely  free 
to  pursue  Its  own  lines  of  Investigation  and 
make  recommendations  As  proposed,  coun- 
cil members  would  serve  at  the  pleasure  or 
the  President.  There's  some  thought  that 
the  councils  freedom  of  acUon  would  be  en- 
hanced If  the  members  were  named  for  set. 
staggered  terms. 

TO   WIN    nUENDS    AND   INFl-tTrNCl   l»«OPIJ: 

None  of  the  bllU  would  give  the  council 
any  power  to  enforce  Ite  recommendaUons. 
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^wtnotes  at  end  of  article. 


The  council  would  have  no  veto  power  over 
programs  of  any  department.  But  even  vrtth- 
out  such  power,  a  council  could  wield  con- 
siderable influence.  It  could  set  guidelines 
for  overall  policy  which  would  enable  and 
encourage  all  government  and  P^^ate  agen- 
cies to  apply  broad  environmental  criteria 
and  to  examine  all  alternatives  in  the  for- 
mulauon  of  programs  and  projects 

With  high  status  In  the  Executive  hier- 
archy, outside  the  mlsslbn-oriented.  program- 
operating  departmenu  and  agencies,  and 
wUh^the  supilort  of  the  President,  the  coun- 
cil could  bicome  a  powerful  force  for  eco- 
logical awareness  within  and  without  gov- 

"stome  believe  the  council  should  be  com- 
Doeed  of  conservaUonlsts,  planners,  land- 
icape  archltecU.  and  representatives  of  In- 
duswy.  labor  and  agriculture.  s"PPO't«».^y 
a  core  of  independent  professlonaU.  The 
Tunney  bill,  for  example,  calls  for  a  nine- 
member  council,  to  include  representatives 
of  "science.  Industry,  and  major  areas  of  eco- 
logical and  environmental  concern,  xney 
would  work  for  the  council  part-time,  at  $100 

'^wmie  a  large  and  varied  membership  might 
provide  a  platform  for  many  points  of  view 
the  labored  consensus-seeking  of  s«ch  a 
eroup  might  prevent  It  from  ever  exerUng 
fny  ^real  fnfluence.  A  n»"onal  environmen- 
tal policy  cannot  be  nourished  on  a  bland 
diet  of  lowest  common  denominator  food  for 

^'^Thu^^others  favor  a  smaU  but  presUglous 
group  of  full-time  experts^kln  to  the  three- 
member  Council  of  Economic  Advisors.  The 
Sli^ell  bill  calU  for  three  "exceptional  y 
quallfled"  members  on  a  Co«o<="  °°  5"'\: 
ronmental  Quality.  The  •'•f'^^-K^f  "J;  »'\" 
propose  a  five-member  Co'i"*^"  '^^  fS! ' 
ronmental  Quality,  to  be  named  by  th«  P«»}: 
dent.  with  each  "professionally  qua  Ifled  to 
analyze  and  interpret  envlronmenwl  trends 
of  all  kinds  and  descriptions"  and  each  con- 
scious of  and  responsive  to  the  sclenUflc. 
economic,  social,  esthetic  and  cultural  needs 

and  interests  of  this  nation."  

In  the  final  analysis,  the  council  ssuccws 
would  depend  on  the  men  named.  If  staffed 
with  members  commanding  the  "highest  na- 
tional prestige  and  respect."  as  CTs  Dr.  Ray- 
mond P.  Dasmann  notes  elsewhere  In  tms 
issue.  It  could  succeed.  But  as  he  also  ob- 
serves, the  council  "Is  no  place  for  the  stormy 
petrels  of  conservation  or  the  grinders  or 
^clal  interest  axes."  Neither  Is  It  any  place 
for  the  political  or  scientific  hack,  paid  off  for 
some  past  favor.  ,^.„_  ,»    <> 

Another  possible  solution  is  for  OST  Itself 
to  assume  thTtask  of  providing  an  overview^ 
indeed.  It  has  already  set  up  an  Inter-agency 
committee  on  Environmental  Quality.  But 
with  a  main  role  of  "technical  coordination 
^  focus  IS  admittedly  limited.  OST  received 
io  many  inquiries  on  Pro^'Jf'^, j^^^X.? 
reanonslblllty.  according  to  Hornlg,  Its  dlrec- 
trr'^tTat  tli  president's  Science  Advisory 
committee  (a  group  of  outside  scientists 
staffed  by  OST)  plans  to  establish  a  con- 
tinuing panel  on  the  environment  to  main- 
tain an  overview.  Identify  problems  and  keep 
the  President  advised.  (7)  The  q"fttof„,  » 
whether  such  a  panel  would  have  the  Influ- 
ence and  prestigious  membership  of  an  in- 
dependent council. 

CRIST     rO«    THB    COUNCIL'S     MILt. 

The  problems  which  need  to  be  placed  In 
the  lap  of  a  council  are  numerous.  ImporUnt 
and  staggeringly  complex.  A  few  examples 
Illustrate  our  lack  of  knowledge  and  fore- 

'  'we  release  carbon  dioxide  Into  the  air  In 
great  quantities— faster  than  It  can  be  used 
up  by  plants  or  dissolved  Into  the  oceans. 
But  we  know  so  lltUe  about  this  cycle  and 
Its  possible  drastic  effects  on  the  climate  that 
someTclentlsts  predict  a  melting  of  the  Ice 
cap  and  flooding,  while  others  forecast  an- 
oU»er  age  of  glaciers. 


We  look  to  nuclear  power  planU  to  give 
us  more  electricity  and  a  quick  cure  for  air 
DolluOng  coal  and  oil  burning  generating 
Sunts.  But  we  don't  know  what  the  new  and 
larger  dose  of  thennal  pollution  from  nuclear 
plMits  will  do  to  the  life  cycle  of  our  water- 

'^We  are  moving  toward  modification  of 
weather,  but  are  still  hazy  as  to  what  thU 
might  do  to  our  environment. 

we  build  a  Welland  Canal,  but  we  later 
discover  that  It  lets  sea  lampreys  Into  the 
Great  Lakes  with  disastrous  effects  on  fish- 
eries and  beaches. 

We  don't  begin  to  know  the  envlronmenul 
consequences  of  population  growth  and  ur- 
ban congesuon.  As  C.  H.  Waddlngton  former 
mem^M^r  of  the  United  Kingdom  Advisory 
CoTn^l  on  science  Policy,  puU  It:  We  don't 
know  "how  to  measure  the  neurological  sit- 
uation resulting  from  commuter  stress,  noisy 
or  polluted  environments,  excessive  sensory 
stimuli,  or  the  other  factors  of  modern  living 
which  lead  to  'nervous  exhaustion  .    (12) 

What  are  the  relationships  between  the 
quality  of  human  uffr-*mployment  hous- 
Tng  health,  recreation,  etc.-and  how  we 
makage  our  natural  environment? 

We  freely  use  poisonous  pesticides  .ind 
fertilizers,  which  wash  through  the  soil  Into 
ground  akd  surface  waters.  But  we  know  far 
loo  little  about  their  long-range  effects  oil 
the  soil.  fish,  vrtldllfe— and  man.  And  we  ;.re 
qu!tl  unclear  as  to  where  these  substances 
eventually  become  deposited,  and  vrtth  *h.it 

'*'we"replace  hard,  non-biodegradable  deter- 
gents with  soft  detergents,  to  get  mounds  of 
foam  out  of  our  rivers  and  lakes  and  sewage 
treaunent  plants.  But  we  later  discover  that 
the  new  compounds  may  be  killing  Urge 
numbers  of  fish  by  attacking  their  eggs 

It's  obvious  that  independent  evaluauons 
on  these  and  a  host  of  other  problemsjire 
n^edlnd  would  be  beneficial.  While  there 
c^Se  no  guarantee  of  unerring  wisdom,  of 
course,  the  injection  of  ecological  awareness 
and  independent  envlronmenUl  evaluations 
into  policy  making  and  management  of  .ur 
resources  would  be  wisdom  enough. 

Furthermore,  a  byproduct  of  the  council  s 
leadership  could  be  to  keep  alive  eco  ogiciU 
issues  which  are  sometimes  smothered  in 
Inter-agency  feuds.  Environmental  respon^i- 
buVtles  are  fragmented  among  Enumerable 
departments,  bureaus,  agencies,  fnd  conunis- 
slo^  of  government  Each  has  ts  hlstonca 
jurisdiction.  Its  specific  e«P""se  "s  in 
grained  biases-right  or  wrong-and  its  t^n 
clientele  or  constituency.  „„„„t,i 

The  insights  which  an  envlronmen  .U 
council  could  provide  would  In  no  way  di- 
mlXh  the  value  of  the  myriad  techniques, 
already  used  to  achieve  cooperation  and  co- 
oriUnatlon-lnteragency  agreements,  interde- 
pjlmental  committees.  comniUslons^  and 
the  few  coordinating  relationships  required 
by  la^  The  environmental  council  would 
b4  above  the  firing  line.  It  would  not  be  a 
competing  party  with  an  °P^^^^.^°^?^^^ 
with  a  vested  Interest.  The  Information 
fathered  and  disseminated  by  the  cour^cll 
could,  however,  help  operat.ng  agencies  m.ike 
wiser  decisions. 


ECOLOGICAL  COMINC-OF-ACE 

More  consideration  Is  already  being  given 
to  broad  environmental  factors  in  sevsrai 
federal  agencies.  (See  Page  7.)  Government 
and  the  public  are  becoming  more  concerned 
:;iui  the^cnvlronment.  As  William  Van  Nes^. 
senate  Interior  Committee  ^t^^.^'i^n'' 
noted  in  a  recent  report,  there  Is  Increasing 
^cognition   Uiat   "the  market  system  does 

not^always  arrive  at  the  »>«.t  I^^'J'''_i*i3 
clslons,"  Uiat  "environment-affecting  goa« 
in  our  society  have  often  been  »n<:onsisient^ 
incoherent  and  contradictory."  and  that  tne 
sum  total  of  environmental  actions  must  at 
some  level  of  government  be  ..assessed  and 
evaluated  In  qualitative  terms^  illLon  to 
Within  the  Senate  Itself,  m  addition  to 


the  Jackson-Kuchel  and  Nelson  proposaU. 
senator  Edmund  Muskle  of  Maine  has  pro- 
nosed  (Senate  Resolution  68)  the  creation 
of  a  l5-member  Select  Senate  Committee  on 
Technology  and  the  Human  Environment.  It 
would  have  no  Jurisdiction  over  legislative 
proposals,  no  powers  of  legislative  oversight. 
Instead.  It  "would  provide  a  central  forum 
for  considering  the  pubUc  policy  Implications 
of  scientific  and  technological  developments 
as  they  relate  to  the  individual  and  his  en- 
vironment." as  Muskle  explained.  (14) 

On  the  House  side,  the  subcommittee  on 
Science,  Research,  and  Development  of  the 
committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics  has 
already  held  several  days  of  "Investigative" 
he:u-lng8  this  year  on  the  status  of  research 
on  environmental  pollution,  and  on  how  the 
federal  effort  should  be  managed  and  co- 
ordinated. The  subcommittee  has  held  simi- 
lar hearings  In  the  past  In  Its  search  for 
■greater  Insight  Into  the  undesirable  side 
effects  of  man-made  changes  In  our  world." 
as  Representative  Emillo  Daddarto  of  Con- 
necticut, Its  chairman,  has  explained.  (15) 
Soon  no  self-respecting  or  status-respect- 
ing member  of  the  President's  cabinet  will 
dare  be  without  his  own  environmental  ad- 
visor. Congressional  committees  which  han- 
dle envlronmentol  legislation  might  even  es- 
tablish a  chair  for  a  resident  ecologlst. 

Few  would  argue  with  such  ecological  com- 
Ing-of-age.  It's  overdue. 

Whatever  steps  might  be  taken  In  govern- 
ment, there  Is  also  sentiment  that  a  non- 
governmental organization  Is  needed  too — 
one  which  would  be  to  the  environmental 
field  what  the  Rand  Corp.  and  the  Institute 
for  Defense  Analyses  are  to  the  mlUtary. 
such  an  environmental  think  tank  could 
marshal  all  the  facts,  bring  Its  expertise  to 
bear  on  ecological  problems,  and  assess  the 
long-range  Implications  of  our  actions  with- 
out any  Institutional  bias.  It  could  greatiy 
extend  the  capability  of  Interior  or  any  other 
agency. 

Both  Dr.  Gilbert  F.  White  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  and  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  for  example,  have  suggested  a  kind 
of  "resources  Intelligence  agency,". an  Inde- 
pendent organization  to  "cultivate  the  high- 
est degrees  of  perceptiveness  and  sensitivity 
so  us  to  be  able  to  feel  the  pulse  of  the 
ecosystem,  as  It  were,  and  to  register  and 
assess  Incipient  developments  before  they 
have  reached  critical  dimensions."  (16) 


PBOBLEMS    AND    PROGNOSIS 

Public  attitudes  are  Involved,  of  course. 
Government  agencies,  Congress,  the  private 
sector — all  reflect  the  habits.  Influences  and 
values  of  our  aggressive,  technological  so- 
ciety. We  have  a  heritage  of  economics  and 
expioltotlon — not  ecology.  Priorities  are  tra- 
ditionally set  between  dollar  signs.  Progress 
and  a  better  life  are  equated  with  more  and 
more  buildings,  cars,  gadgets. 

Dr.  P.  Raymond  Posberg.  special  advisor 
to  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  says  our 
habits  are  grounded  in  the  American  people's 
seeming  "child-like  faith  that  the  apparently 
Impossible  problems  that  face  us  will  be 
solved  by  science."   (2) 

And  there  is  the  Ingrown  pioneer  spirit 
which,  combined  with  our  traditional  over- 
abundance of  natural  resources,  equals  ex- 
ploitation. Caldwell  put  It  this  way: 

"It  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  the  man 
who.  when  trying  to  wrest  a  living  from  na- 
ture after  the  fashion  which  three  centuries 
of  American  history  found  good  may  explode 
in  frustrated,  uncomprehending  outrage  at 
the  suggestion  that  he  Is  selfishly  exploitive. 
The  pioneer  with  ax  and  gun  and  plow  Is  still 
revered  In  American  folklore;  It  Is  difficult  for 
those  who  would  emulate  his  psychology  to- 
day to  see  themselves,  at  best,  as  anachronis- 
tic and.  at  worst,  aa  destroyers  of  the  na- 
tional heritage."(5) 

Within  this  setting,  what  are  the  chances 
that  Congress  will  take  remedial  action  and 


enact  legislation  to  provide  ecological  re- 
search and  to  create  a  high  level.  Independ- 
ent body  of  environmental  advisors  to  the 
President? 

No  one  can  now  predict  the  form  of  the 
legislation.  If  any,  that  might  emerge  from 
Congress.  But  the  necessary  public  discus- 
sion, debate  and  analysis  of  needs  have 
started. 

Staff  studies  are  already  underway  In  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee  In  preparation  for 
hearings  on  the  proposed  bills.  (Jackson  Is 
chairman  and  Kuchel  Is  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  committee.)  In  the  House, 
Daddario's  subcommittee  is  expected  to  con- 
tinue Its  hearings  some  time  after  EUister. 
with  consideration  of  specific  bills,  such  as 
those  proposed  by  Tunney  and  Dlngell.  Both 
Daddarto  and  Representative  George  P.  Miller 
of  California,  chairman  of  the  full  commit- 
tee have  Indicated  concern  for  broad  en- 
vironmental considerations. 

While  budget  sensitivity  abounds  In  the 
administration  and  in  Congress  In  these  days 
of  limited  funds  for  domestic  programs,  for- 
tunately none  of  the  pending  council  pro- 
posals Involves  a  large  price  tag.  (A  useful 
guideline:  estimated  total  spending  by  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisors  this  year  is 
$861,000.) 

A  bigger  problem  Is  that  the  Idea  may 
simply  not  generate  much  enthusiasm  In 
Congress  and  that  the  departments  may  be 
lukewarm,  as  they  were  In  1966  when  they 
said  they  would  prefer  to  wait  for  the  BOB- 
OST  report  to  the  President. 

Although  ordered  In  early  1965.  the  re- 
port wasn't  sent  to  the  President  until  the 
end  of  1967— and  then,  reportedly,  only  after 
much  agonized  hand  wringing  and  rewrit- 
ing. As  of  this  writing,  the  report  is  still 
under  wraps.  There  Is  speculation  that  some 
of  Its  recommendations  might  surface  in  a 
special  Presidential  message — anticipated 
any  day — on  the  environment.  There  are  also 
Indications  of  growing  uneasiness  and 
sensitivity  within  the  administration  that 
Its  slogan  "natural  beauty"  Is  being  Inter- 
preted by  some  as  a  superficial  cosmetic  ap- 
proach to  environmental  ills — that  the  slogan 
Is  being  used  In  an  attempt  to  bury  environ- 
mental disease  under  layers  of  stirface  treat- 
ment and  words. 

At  any  rate.  It  Is  clear  that  vigorous, 
spirited  leadership  Is  needed  for  enactment 
of  pioneering  legislation.  The  President  hlm- 
s3U  could  supply  this  leadership,  obviously.  It 
would  be  a  logical  extension  of  his  philoso- 
phy and  public  record  on  resources  and  en- 
vironmental Issues.  He  could  set  up  his  own 
ecological  advisory  committee,  without  con- 
gressional action,  some  observers  note.  But 
they  point  out  such  a  committee  would 
doubtiess  lack  the  prestige  It  warrants — and 
that  It  would  not  gain  the  President  any 
political  points  In  Cong.ess. 

Perhaps  the  key  factor  In  the  political 
equation  is  the  public.  From  a  variety  of  In- 
terviews and  discussions  with  agency  and 
congressional  sources  In  Washington,  it  seems 
clear  that  action  by  Congress  is  unlikely 
without  considerable  public  focus  and  ex- 
pressions of  support  for  action. 

We've  had  warnings  of  man's  dangerous 
mishandling  of  his  environment  from  some 
scientists,  some  public  officials,  segments  of 
the  press,  some  spokesmen  for  conservation 
and  other  citizen  organizations.  But  despite 
these  warnings,  the  necessary  public  aware- 
ness of  tjie  seriousness  of  the  problem  does 
not  yet  seem  to  exist.  Education  and  time 
are  necessary  Ingredients  of  the  legislative 
process,  to  be  sure. 

But  do  we  have  time?  No  one  really  knows. 
What  Is  known  Is  that  we  have  had  ample 
warrUng  of  the  dangers  of  waiting  too  long. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


AN  ECOLOGIST  LOOKS  AT  S.  2805 

We  asked  Dr.  Raymond  F.  Dasmann.  an 
ecologUt  and  CF's  director  of  environmental 
studies,  to  comment  on  S.  2805.  the  Jackson- 
Kuchel  bill.  His  statement: 

"We  have  become  used  to  coping  with  the 


winds  of  change,  but  we  are  about  to  be 
caught  In  a  hurricane  of  change  If  our  200 
million  Americans  become  400  million  in  the 
next  five  or  six  decades,  and  as  our  rapidly 
moving  pace  of  technological  advancement 
begins  to  be  used  more  extensively  to  modify 
the  environment  to  cope  with  the  problems 
of  growth.  What  we  do  now  In  preparation 
for  this  hurricane  will  determine  when  and 
to  what  extent  Its  fury  may  be  abated,  and 
what  we  will  have  left  when  It  blows  over. 
S.  2805  represents  an  attempt  at  cloud  seed- 
ing In  advance  of  the  storm.  It  also  repre- 
sents an  effort  to  establish  better  shelter  for 
the  things  we  value. 

"The  American  environment  represents  a 
unit.  Man  has  tied  together  its  most  remote 
parts  in  an  Intricate  web.  Decisions  In  Wash- 
ington determine  conditions  of  life  every- 
where. The  environment  Is  unified,  but  our 
treatment  of  it  Is  fragmented  by  political 
subdivisions  and  the  delegation  of  partial 
responsibility  to  thousands  of  separate  agen- 
cies. In  the  face  of  this  disunity  we  seem  at 
times  powerless  to  arrest  environmental  de- 
terioration. Consequently  there  Is  a  need  for 
a  new  approach.  The  Jackson-Kuchel  bill  on 
environmental  quality  control  represents  a 
strong  beginning. 

"In  general,  the  work  called  for  In  Title 
I  Is  badly  needed  since  It  Is  not  being  done. 
Many  agencies  are  concerned  with  various 
parts  of  the  environment  on  various  cate- 
gories of  lands;  none  Is  responsible  for  the 
whole  picture.  We  need  to  have  a  continuing 
review  of  the  status  of  our  environment  and 
the  processes  of  change  If  we  are  to  Identify 
trouble  spots  before  a  crisis  develops.  It  Is 
almost  Impossible  to  obteln  such  a  ♦otal 
picture  today.  , 

"Title  I  falls  short  In  not  calling  specif- 
ically for  the  creation  of  a  new  office  or 
bureau  concerned  with  ecological  surveys. 
Interior  already  has  the  authority  to  do  most 
of  the  things  authorized  by  this  act,  and 
Is  doing  many  of  them.  There  Is  some  danger 
that  the  various  duties  would  be  spread  out 
among  several  agencies  and  not  centralized. 
We  need  a  centralized  office  concerned  with 
the  total  picture.  I  think  this  Is  Implied  In 
the  act,  but  not  spelled  out.  Interior  should 
not  only  maintain  an  Inventory  but  should 
evaluate  the  ecological  consequences  of  these 
development  projects.  An  Inventory  by  Itself 
Is  not  of  much  use. 

•"ntle  n  calls  for  action  that  Is  seriously 
needed.  There  Is  no  government  agency  at 
present  with  a  responsibility  for  the  total 
environment.  Each  Is  concerned  with  a  seg- 
ment, an  area,  or  a  process.  Coordination  of 
concern  conceivably  could  come  from  com- 
mittees, but  In  fact  It  often  does  not.  Con- 
sequently the  policies  of  federal  agencies 
often  tend  to  be  limited  In  purpose,  but  the 
Implementation  of  these  policies  results  in 
effects  throughout  the  American  environ- 
ment. We  have  seen  many  examples  of  con- 
troversies among  federal  agencies  which 
could  well  have  been  avoided  had  there  been 
a  sufficiently  prestigious  group  to  render  an 
opinion  with  which  the  conflicting  agencies 
would  feel  the  need  to  conform.  A  national 
body  such  as  the  proposed  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality  could  do  a  great  service 
by  presenting  an  Impartial  opinion  on  such 
controversies. 

"Since  the  council  would  have  no  admin- 
istrative authority  or  veto  power  It  can  only 
succeed  If  It  Is  sUffed  with  members  who 
command  the  highest  national  prestige  and 
respect.  It  Is  no  place  for  the  stormy  petrels 
of  conservation  or  the  grinders  of  special  in- 
terest axes.  Its  opinions  must  carry  weight; 
It  must  act  In  the  knowledge  of  all  avaUable 
evidence. 

"The  functions  of  the  council  should  In- 
clude the  Identification  of  areas  and  subjects 
on  which  federally  sponsored  research  is 
needed,  and  the  lecommendation  to  the  Pres- 
ident that  such  research  he  Instituted  and 
supported.  This  Is  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
on  many  environmental  matters  we  do  not 
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yet  have  the  knowledge  necweary  to  provide 
a  basis  for  opinion  or  action." 

ON  Otn  BIG  SVPra-DEPABTMCNT  OT  NATX7»AL 
RESOCkCSS 

The  often  made  proposal  to  create  one  big 
department  in  the  federal  establishment  to 
coordinate  and  control  nat\mU  rewjurces 
management  has  obvious  ecological  over- 
tones. As  early  as  1924  It  was  suggested  that 
Interior  be  reorganized  to  encompass  all  nat- 
ural re«)urce  and  public  works  responsibili- 
ties In  1937.  a  s  mllar  Department  of  Con- 
servation was  propoMsd  In  1949.  a  minority 
report  of  the  first  Hoover  Commission  re- 
peated the  suggestion  that  Interior  be  turned 
Into  a  Natural  Resources  Department.  Sena- 
tor Prank  Moss  of  Utah  Introduced  a  bill  that 
would  do  so  Just  last  year  ( 8.  8M) . 

All  such  proposals  have  so  far  r\xa  Into 
formidable  poUUcal  opposition  and  have  not 
gotten  anywhere.  They  arouse  the  wrath  of 
federal  resource  agencies,  special  purpose 
users  of  resources,  and  members  of  Congreas. 
Even  If  the  obvious  polltlcail  obstacles  could 
be  overcome,  large  questions  about  one  big 
super-department  would  remain:  Would  It 
b«  manageable  or  an  admlnUtratlve  mon- 
strosity? Would  It  help?  We  leave  these  ques- 
tions for  possible  consideration  in  a  future 
Issue  of  CF  Letter.  But  It  would  appear  that 
one  or  a  dozen  operating  departments  would 
not  eliminate  the  need  for  an  independent, 
objective  envlronmenUl  overview  by  a  body 
not  concerned  with  day  to  day  programs, 
politics  and  decisions. 

rOOTNOTKS 

( 1 )    Science    and    Sun-iral.    Viking    Press, 
1963    (2)    Testimony  before  Senate  Interior 
Committee  hearing.   April  27.   196«.   (3)    Re- 
port of  House  Science.  Research  and  Devel- 
opment Subcommittee.  November.  1966.   (4) 
CF  Letter.  June  13.  1966.  (5)  Future  Environ- 
ments of  Sorth  America,  published  for  CF  by 
Natural    History    Press.    1966.    (6)    Environ- 
mental   Improvement.    Agriculture    Depart- 
ment Graduate  School.  1966.  (7)   Testimony 
before  House  Science  and  Research  Subcom- 
mittee,   January    17,    1968.    (8)     Speech    to 
American    Institute   of   Biological    Sciences. 
August  28.  1567.  (9)  Natural  Beauty  message 
to  Congress.  February  8.   1965.    (10>    Speech 
on  Septembtr  6.   1965.  (11)    Report  of  HEW 
Task   Force    on    Environmental    Health    and 
Related  Problems,  June  1967.  (121  In  review 
of   U  3.    science   policy   by   Organization   for 
Economic     Cooperation     and     Development, 
soon    to    be    published.    (13>    Congressional 
Record,  vol.  113.  pt.  27.  p.  36857.  (14)   State- 
ment to  Senate  Oovernment  Operations  sub- 
committee  on    Intergovernmental   relations, 
March   15.   1967.   (15)    Statement  at  July  20, 
1966    hearings.    (16)     Renewable    Resources. 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  1962. 

What  Is  This  Thing  Callzo  Ecoloct? 

■•Ecology  Is  the  science  that  deals  with  the 
relations  between  all  of  the  elements  In  an 
environment— the  ecosystem.  It  rests  upon 
all  of  the  biological  and  physical  sciences — 
botany,  zoology,  chemistry,  physics,  geology, 
soli  science,  meteorology,  etc  .  with  their  In- 
numerable ramifications — and  when  man  Is 
a  part  of  the  environment,  the  social  sciences 
are  also  Involved.  Its  distinguishing  charac- 
teristic Is  that  It  uses  these  sciences  In  their 
relations  to  each  other  to  determine  what 
happens  In  a  given  environment,  under  both 
natural  and  modified  conditions,  and  why  It 
happens.  In  comprehensiveness  and  complex- 
ity. It  Is  unique." 

Dr.  Samukl  T.  Dana. 
Dean  Emeritus,  University  of  Michigan, 
School  of  Natural  Resources. 

INEXOBABUC    LAWS 

"All  vainglory  to  the  contrary,  man  can- 
not conquer  nature  We  are  a  part  of  nature, 
bigger  and  more  noisy  and  destructive  than 
a  mouse,  but  subject  to  the  same  Inexorable 
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laws  When  the  good  water  Is  gone,  the  good 
sou  covered  or  wasted,  the  good  air  tainted. 
we  shall  stirely  perish.  This  has  happened  In 
many  times  and  places. 

■We  now  send  food  to  peoples  whose  an- 
cestors failed  to  realUe  that  without  soil  and 
trees  on  the  hillside  the  town  In  the  valley 
dies,  without  recognizing  that  we  ourselves 
are  busily  engaged  in  emulating  the  ancient 

error."  .. 

Dr.  M.  Oeaham  NrmNo, 
Director,  Carnegie  Museum. 

Lrr's  Hav«  On« 

Everyone's  getting  Into  the  ecological  act. 
Both  Interior  and  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion have  a  new  Office  of  Ecology.  ( And  both 
were  chlded  by  Congress  for  setting  them  up 
without  specific  appropriations  committee 
approval.)  The  Corps  of  Engineers  estob- 
llshed  an  envlronmenUl  planning  branch 
about  a  year  ago 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  and 
National  Academy  of  Engineering  last  year 
esUblUhed  a  nine-member  Environmental 
Studies  Board.  It  was  roundly  criticized  for 
having  a  heavy  representation  from  industry, 
but  not  a  single  ecologlst.  The  president  of 
NAE.  Eric  Walker,  reportedly  said  he  was  un- 
aware of  any  complaint  and  was  agreeable 
to  having  an  ecologlst^'Sure,  lefs  have 
one,"  Science  magazine  quoted  him  as  say- 
ing The  magazine  also  quoted  Dr.  LaMont 
Cole:  "The  National  Academy  doesn't  know 
enough  about  ecology  to  know  how  Ignorant 
It  is." 


plantied,  wastefxil,  duplicative  public  fa- 
cilities, this  program  would  make  the 
taxpayer's  dollar  worth  more — an  objec- 
tive to  be  sought  most  seriously  at  all 
levels  of  government. 


A  FEDERAL  PROGRAM  FOR   AREA- 
WIDE  DEVELOPMENT  GRANTS 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  to  help 
our  communities  provide  the  public  fa- 
cilities they  need  and  want,  at  the  lowest 
cost  to  all  taxpayers.  President  John- 
son has  recommended  the  establishment 
of  a  program  of  areawide  incentive 
grants. 

Our  commimltles.  both  large  and 
small,  are  faced  with  increasing  demands 
for  public  facilities  of  all  kinds— and  are 
increasingly  unable  to  meet  these  de- 
mands on  their  own.  Coordinated  efforts 
to  provide  a  needed  service— a  library, 
an  airport,  a  water  system — for  an  en- 
tire area  are  not  only  financially  desir- 
able but  financially  imperative. 

Only  by  cooperating  to  support  jointly 
the  construction  of  such  facilities  on  an 
areawide  basis  can  our  towns  and  cities 
remain  financially  stable. 

The  Federal  Government  is  proposing 
to  encourage  and  aid  such  cooperation 
by  this  program  of  incentive  grants,  to 
provide  additional  funds  for  projects  de- 
signed to  have  an  impact  on  an  entire 
area.  The  projects  eligible  for  help  are 
those  most  needed  and  most  conducive 
to  orderly  commimlty  and  areawide  de- 
velopment. 

They  Include  such  basic  requirements 
as  water  systems  and  sewer  lines  for 
healthy,  pollution-free  living  In  the 
growth  areas  of  the  Nation;  medical  fa- 
cilities to  serve  the  needs  of  the  sick 
and  elderly.  Including  hospitals,  nursing 
homes,  and  extended  care  facilities;  cul- 
tural facilities  such  as  up-to-date  li- 
braries to  meet  the  growing  demands  of 
our  population  for  more  information  on 
more  subjects;  recreational  facilities 
such  as  parks  and  community  centers 
that  enhance  the  quality  of  our  everyday 
lives  in  so  many  ways. 
By  curbing  the  tendency  toward  un- 


THE  PRESroENT'S  REORGANIZA- 
-nON  PLAN  FOR  URBAN  TRANS- 
PORTATION IS  AN  ESSENTIAL 
STEP 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  ex- 
press my  strong  support  for  the  proposal 
made  by  President  Johnson  to  transfer 
the  urban  mass  transportation  program 
from  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  the  Department 
of  Transportation. 

I  have  had  a  close  relationship  with 
the  new  Department  of  Transportation— 
particularly  with  the  high-speed  ground 
trarvsportatlon  program,  which  I  am 
proud  to  have  helped  initiate.  I  have 
done  everything  possible  to  bring  about 
the  development  of  a  program  which 
will  provide  a  rapid  rail  transportation 
system  along  the  eastern  seaboard  of  the 
United  States.  Within  a  very  short  time 
I  expect  to  see  the  beginning  of  passen- 
ger service  between  Boston  and  New  York 
and  New  York  and  Washington,  utiliz- 
ing the  very  latest  rail  technology.  It  is 
my  deep  belief  that  this  Intercity  rail 
effort,  along  with  all  other  facets  of 
surface  transportation,  cannot  be  sep- 
arated from  the  intraclty  transportation 
program  we  now  have  underway  and 
which  we  hope  to  see  develop  within  the 
near  future.  ^  ^ 

We  are  a  nation  of  cities.  Obviously 
the  key  to  the  needs  of  most  of  our  city 
dwellers  can  be  found  primarily  in  their 
requirements  for  better  transportation 
Inside  the  metropoUtan  areas  In  which 
they  live.  But  most  of  them,  for  reasons 
of  work  or  recreation,  require  transporta- 
tion outside  the  confines  of  the  urban 
areas.  I  believe  that  the  plan  for  meeting 
both  of  those  needs  should  be  concen- 
trated in  one  Federal  unit.  A  short  time 
ago  this  Congress  did  focus  Federal  re- 
sponsibility for  the  Nation's  transporta- 
tion   system    in    the    Department    of 
TransporUtion— with   the  exception  of 
the  maritime  and  urban  transportation 
programs.  The  President's  new  proposal 
would  bring  under  one  roof  all  but  the 
maritime  program. 

This  Is  an  essential  step  and  one  whicn 
I  believe  deserves  the  support  of  the  en- 
tire Congress.  It  will  remain  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  to  insure 
that  the  new  modal  administration  win 
have  a  truly  equal  voice  in  the  plannin? 
and  execution  of  a  balanced  and  rational 
national  transportation  policy. 


NORTH  DAKOTA  WILDLIFE  FEDER- 
ATION CALL  FOR  INTERNATIONAL 
CONFERENCE  ON  WILDLIFE  CON- 
SERVATION 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  in 
convention  on  January  20  and  21.  1968, 
the  North  Dakota  Wildlife  Federation 
passed  a  resolution  caUlng  for  the  adop- 
tion of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  41, 
for  the  convening  of  an  International 
conference  on  the  conservation  of  wUd- 
life.  I  submitted  this  resolution  In  Au- 
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eust  1967,  and  It  Is  awaiting  action.  It 
fhould  be  acted  on  quickly,  because  the 
situation  calls  for  immediate  attention 
and  immediate  action. 

AS  noted  in  the  resolution  adopted  by 
the  North  Dakota  Wildlife  Federation: 
some  250  species  of  wlUiUfe  are  presently 
.nd^ngered  through  poaching  for  com- 
mercial purposes  or  environmental  changes 
brought  about  by  man. 

This  is  one  situatiob  which  such  a 
conference  can  seek  to  eliminate,  and  one 
which  must  be  acted  on  before  it  Is  too 
late  Man.  who  is  responsible  for  the  dan- 
ger to  our  wildUf  e.  must  take  on  hunself 
the  responsibility  of  saving  it  from  de- 
struction. The  United  States  would  do 
well  to  take  the  lead  now  in  the  field 
of  crowing  concern  for  the  whole  world. 
Mr   President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent  that    Resolution    18.    adopted    by 
the  North  Dakota  Wildlife  Federation 
convention,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


f,0     18— WORLDWIDE  CONrtRENCE  FOR  CONSER- 

v.\TioN  OF  Wildlife 
Whereas.  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  41 
calls  for  the  United  States  Secretary  of  State 
to  initiate  procedure  to  convene,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  united  Nations,  a  world- 
wide conference  aimed  at  preservation  of  en- 
dangered species,  and  ,j,„_  „,„ 

\Vherea8:  some  250  species  of  wildlife  are 
presently  endangered  through  poaching  for 
commercial  purposes  or  envlronmenUl 
ch:\nge8  brought  about  by  man.  and 

Whereas,  such  a  conference  Is  long  over- 

Now  therefore  it  be  resolved  by  the  North 
Dakota  Wildlife  Federation  in  annual  meet- 
inc  this  21st  ctay  of  January.  1968  that  this 
organization  urge  that  proper  steps  be  taken 
to  convene  such  a  conference. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  transmitted  to  Senater  Ralph 
Yarborough  of  Texas,  author  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  41.  to  Congressman  Henry 
S  Reuss  Wisconsin,  who  Introduced  a  like 
resolution  In  the  House,  to  the  North  Da- 
kota Congressional  delegation,  to  the  United 
States  Secretary  of  State  and  to  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Federation. 


416  of  the  89th  Congress,  second  session, 
be  printed  In  full  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

H.  CoN.  Res.  416 
Whereas  the  subjection  of  peoples  to  alien 
subjugation,    domination,    and   exploitation 
conititutes  a  denial  of  fundamental  human 
rights,    is   conuary   to   the   Charter   of   the 
United   Nations,   and   is  an  impediment  to 
the  promotion  of  world  peace  and  coopera- 
tion; and  ,  ,.*  »_  .,«!/ 
Whereas  all  peoples  have  the  right  to  self- 
determinatlon;  by  virtue  of  that  right  they 
freely   determine   their   PO""cal  status   and 
freely  pursue  their  economic,  social,  cultural, 
and  religious  development;  and 

Whereas  the  Baltic  peoples  of  Estonia.  Lat- 
via, and  Lithuania  have  been  forcibly  de- 
prived of  these  rights  by  the  Government  of 
the  Soviet  Union;  and  cn„ipt 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
union,  through  a  program  of  deportaUons 
and  resettlement  of  peoples,  continues  in  Its 
effort  to  change  the  ethnic  character  of  the 
populations  of  the  Baltic  States;  and 
^  Whereas  it  has  been  the  firm  and  consist- 
ent policy  of  the  Government  of  the  umted 
States  to  support  the  asplraUons  of  Baltic 
peoples  for  Gelf-determlnatlon  and  national 
independence;  and  . 

Whereas  there  exist  many  historical,  cul- 
tural, and  family  ties  between  the  peoples 
of  the  Baltic  States  and  the  American  peo- 

^^flesolicd  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) .  Th^t  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  urge 
the  President  of  the  United  States— 

(a)  to  direct  the  attention  of  world  opin- 
ion at  the  United  Nations  and  at  other  ap- 
propriate international  forums  and  by  such 
means  as  he  deems  appropriate,  to  the  denial 
of  the  rights  of  self-determination  foV  the 
peoples   of  Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lithuania. 

^^fb)  to  bring  the  force  of  world  opinion 
to  bear  on  behalf  of  the  restoration  of  these 
rights  to  the  Baltic  peoples. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 
Mr  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
we  observed  two  very  important  anni- 
versaries in  the  hlstorj-  of  Uthuania.  It 
was  the  717th  anniversary  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Lithuanian  state  and  it  was 
also  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  Republic  of  Lithuania  in  1918. 

As  a  member  of  the  honorary  commit- 
tee of  the  Americans  for  Congressional 
Action  to  Free  the  Baltic  States,  I  should 
today  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  gallant 
people  of  Lithuania,  who  unfortuna,tely 
for  them  and  the  world  are  enslaved  by 
the  Imperialistic  forces  of  communism. 
The  same  tribute  is  equally  deserved 
by  Estonia,  which  celebrated  its  inde- 
pendence anniversary  last  Saturday. 

In  1966.  the  Senate  and  the  House  ex- 
pressed their  viewpoint  on  the  current 
status  of  the  enslaved  nations.  I  believe 
that  It  would  be  well  for  the  Members  ol 
Congress  to  review  that  document  on  this 
important  anniversary. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  House  Concurrent  Resolution 


SPARTAN  SOLDIER  GETS  SHOWER 
Mr  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  Spartanburg.  S.C,  Journal 
published  an  article  entiUed  "Spartan 
Soldier  Gets  Shower."  The  subject  of  the 
article  was  Sgt.  Doyle  B.  Allison,  a  Bronze 
Star  winner,  who  is  currently  serving  in 

I  think  that  some  of  the  cogently  ex- 
pressed views  of  Sergeant  Allison  con- 
cerning his  thoughts  on  the  war  wUl  be 
of  Interest  to  the  Members  of  the  Senate. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  entire 
article  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SPARTAN  SOLDIER  GETS  SHOWER 

(By  Glen  W.  Naves) 
"There  Is  no  country  like  ours  and  the 

freedom  we  have."  T^-„l«  r» 

This  is  the  reminder  from  Sgt  Doyle  B^ 
Allison,  writing  recently  from  V'et«am  to 
thank  neighbors  on  Rice  Rd..  Rt.  6,  for  a 
Christmas  card  shower. 

Sgt.  AlUson,  awarded  the  Bronze  Star  last 
year  for  heroism  in  Vietnam  where  he  Is  still 
on  duty.  Is  a  veteran  of  two  wars  and  19  Vz 
vears  Army  service. 

^  writing  to  Mrs.  J.  G.  Shelley.  Rt  6.  he  said. 
•■I  want  to  thank  you  very  much  for  the  nice 
Christmas  card.  I  received  so  m*»iy /J^of  *^^ 
Kood  people  on  Rice  Rd.,  If  you  would  I  wish 
you  would  thank  aU  of  them  for  me. 


The  Sergeant  emphasized  the  warm  feel- 
ing he  aid  his  comrades  f«P«rtenc«i  'n 
•knowing  that  so  many  people  are  thinking 

°*S  time  he  received  a  card,  he  said,  he 
"paiised  It  around"  for  his  comrades  to  read 
^^e  received  boxes  and  cards  from  pwple 
we  had  never  heard  of  or  seen,    his  letter 

"'"It^dldn't  seem  like  Christmas  over  here, 
some  of  the  men  got  trees  -nd  decora^d 
them.  There  were  no  kids  we  could  give  the 

*^t.  Allison  told  Mrs.  Shelley  that  he  was 
writing  from  a  major  combat  area. 

ChrUtmas  Day  was  quiet  l*^..  hl«  area  ^e 
said,  but  on  New  Year's  ^^y  "w.«  J>^?.  f^^* 
men  kUled  and  over  150  wounded  while  the 
V  C.  (Viet  Cong)  lost  over  300  killed. 

"War."  he  said.  "Is  so  hard  to  understand 
sometimes,  but  I  guess  we  will  ^^^^^^^1 
them.  This  makes  two  wars  for  me  (Including 
hteTervlce  In  the  Korean  Conflict) .  and  since 
I've  been  in  the  Army  almost  20  years.  I  have 
been  all  around  the  world  and  there  Is  no 
country  like  ours  and  the  freedom  we  have^ 
"All  these  men  will  never  forget  the  wrds 
we  received  on  Xmas  from  the  people  back 
home,  so  thank  you  again. 

"Your  neighbor  away  from  home. 
"Set.  Doyle  AlUson." 

in  a  letter  to  The  Journal,  enclosing  Sgt. 
Allison's  letter.  Mrs.  Shelley  said,     just  be- 
^re  Christmas  a  lot  of  his  neighbors'    sent 
the  Christmas   cards.  "The   enclosed  letter 
from  him  speaks  better  than  I  could  wrl^^ 
He  asked  me  to  thank  all  the  people  on  Rice 
Rd.  and  in  this  community  who  wrote  to  him. 
could  you  find  space  to   'copy  his  letter  so 
they  win  all  know  how  much  he  and  his  men 
appreciated  the  cards.  Mrs.  Allison  said  her 
husband  is  m  the  spot  where  a  lot  of  the 
flRhting  Is  Uklng  place.  I  feel  sure  he  d  like 
W  wri4  each  pirson  but  he  does  not  have 
the  time  as  his  letter  says  they  are  In  the 

^*Sgt.  Allison  received  the  Bronze  Star  for 
his  heroism  as  leader  of  a  night  ambush  pa- 
trol  when  he  exposed  himself  to  enemy  fire 
while  obtaining  help  lor  wounded  troops  In 
addition  to  serving  in  Korea,  he  was  a  dri  1 
sergeant  at  Fort  Polk.  La.,  and  spent  four 
years  on  Okinawa  and  three  years  In  Austria 
and  Italy  before  being  transferred  to  Vietnam 

'"hIs  wffe'l^rjorle  and  their  three  children 
reside  on  Rice  Rd. 


FAVORABLE  IMPRESSION  OF  JOB 
CORPS  PROGRAM 
Mr  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  in  1964. 
when  the  poverty  program  was  estab- 
lished by  Congress,  there  was  much 
sSpticism  on  the  part  of  the  public^ 
However,  as  people  have  become  more 
acquainted  with  the  activities  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity,  this  skep- 
ticism has  been  transformed  into  sup- 

^°TTiis  is  particularly  true  with  the  Job 
Corps  program.  Recently,  Mr.  Stan  Roe - 
ser   of  the  Litchfield  Review,  of  Utch- 
fiel'd.  Minn.,  wrote  a  story  about  a  visit 
of  the  Tamarack  Job  Corps  students  to 
Litchfield.  His   story   is  a   moving  en- 
dorsement of  the  program:   further    it 
reflects  the  viewpoint  of  a  person  who 
was  not  a  supporter  of  the  program  be- 
fore the  visit.  .  ,.^ 
Mr  Roeser  was  indeed  impressed  with 
the  young  men  from  the  center  and  was 
pleased  to  find  a  group  of     clean-cut 
well-dressed,  courteous  young  men    and 
not  the  hoodlums  he  had  expected   He 
was  particularly  enthusiastic  about  the 
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change  in  moUvatlon  that  these  young 
men  had  experienced  as  a  result  of  their 
stey  at  Tamarack.  To  quote  from  his 
article: 

Except  for  Job  Corp*  training  they'd  prob- 
ably be  lolling  on  the  street  comers  of  their 
respective  communttle*  providing  a  ready 
spawning  ground  to  the  Inciters  of  lawless- 
ness and  riots. 
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Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  In  the 
Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

(Prom  the  Utchfleld   (Minn.)    Independent 
Review) 
LrrCH 
It's   so  ea«y  to  do.  and  I've  been  guilty 
of  It  many  tlmee. 

When  some  facet  of  the  poverty  program 
U  mentioned,  even  If  I  don't  really  know 
much  about  It.  ITl  smile  a  knowing  smile  and 
make  some  vague  and  disparaging  remark 
atxjul    -spending  the  taxpayers'  money." 

UXe  so  ipany  other,  I've   become  Infected 
wltli  an  attitude  which  labels  all  the  actlv- 
ltie«  under  the  aegis  of  the  poverty  program 
as  simply  a  waste  of  the  taxpayers'  doUars. 
an  attitude  which  I'll  admit  la  grossly  unfair. 
I  haven't  taken  much  time  to  become  In- 
formed on  what's  going  on  In  the  program 
except  for  reading  a  few  newspaper  accounts 
citing  IncldenW  of  flagrant  misuse  of  funds. 
Locally  I  feel  that  the  guy  that  slU  behind 
thU  typewriter  hasnt  done  a  very  good  Job- 
partly  for  lack  of  time  perhaps— but  partly 
too  for  lack  of  incUnaUon— In  covering  what 
the    poverty    program    is   doing    In   Meeker 
County. 

This  U  mostly  my  fault,  although  I've 
made  a  few  overtures  in  the  direction  of  local 
poverty  program  officials  about  doing  stories 
and  haven't  met  with  what  you  could  caU 
eager  response. 

I  should  have  pushed  a  little  harder  to  get 
stories,  and  perhaps  poverty  program  people 
should  have  been  a  bit  more  eager  to  have 
the  story  of  their  programs  told. 

Relative  to  lUl  this  wa«  the  vlalt  of  some  30 
Job  Corps  members  from  the  Tamarack  Job 
Corps  Training  Center  near  Detroit  Lakes,  to 
Litchfield  this  week  end. 

Somewhere  In  the  back  of  my  mind  I've 
had  the  Job  Corp*  lumped  with  all  other  pov- 
erty program  actlvltlea — as  simply  the  In- 
effective spending  of  the  public's  moneys. 

When  the  Meeker  County  Human  Rights 
Council  announced  plans  to  have  the  Job 
Corps  members  visit  Utchfleld.  I  had  visions 
of  a  group  of  ill-bred,  unkempt  hoodlums 
descending  on  our  town. 

I  was  at  Zion  Church  Saturday  afternoon 
when  the  Job  Corps  members  arrived  and 
what  I  saw  was  a  group  of  clean,  well-dressed, 
courteous  young  men. 

They  were  unsophisticated  certainly,  ana 
you  could  even  call  these  men  simple  without 
being  derogatory,  but  there  didn't  appear  to 
a  smart  aleck  In  the  bunch. 

They  were  young  men  who  obviously 
needed  assistance,  and  who  also  are  obviously 
extremely  appreciative  of  what  Is  being  done 
for  them. 

I  was  surprised  when  a  teacher  at  the  Job 
Corps  Center,  who  accompanied  the  group 
here,  gave  a  short  talk  pointing  out  that 
many  of  these  young  fellows  had  reading 
skills  which  were  at  about  the  le\el  of  the 
average  first  grader  when  they  arrived  at  the 
Job  Corps  Training  Center. 

All.  of  course  were  school  dropouU.  and 
without  additional  training,  had  only  a  life- 
time of  utter  hopelessness  and  frustration 
ahead.  . 

At  the  Job  Corps  Center  they  learn  to  read 
and  write,  developing  these  skills  at  their 
own  pace,  and  they're  also  taught  basic  skills 


m  carpentry,  mechanics,  welding  or  other 
trades  to  lay  the  groundwork  to  enable  them 
to    become   useful.    Job-holding   citizens. 

The  almost  chlld-Uke  simplicity  and  sin- 
cerity of  these  young  men  was  evident  when 
they  grouped  together  to  do  some  choral 
sinking. 

By  arUstlc  standards,  the  singing  was  atro- 
cious, but  they  sang  with  such  pride  and 
spirit,  and  with  such  a  sense  of  accomplUh- 
ment  In  being  able  to  read  and  enunciate 
clearly,  that  a  listener  couldn't  help  but 
share  with  them  an  appreciation  of  their 
struggles. 

The  youths  came  from  the  streete  of  urban 
centers  like  Baltimore  and  Grand  Rapids. 
Michigan  and  Sprlngfleld.  Illinois  and  At- 
lanta and  Richmond. 

Except  for  Job  Corps  training  they  d  prob- 
ably be  lolling  on  the  street  corners  of  their 
respective  communlUea  providing  a  ready 
spawning  ground  to  the  Increase  of  lawless- 
ness and  riots. 

For  ms  and  were  sure  for  the  families  who 
were  hosU  to  the  Job  Corps  members  over 
the  week  end.  this  phase  of  the  poverty  pro- 
gram has  taken  on  new  meaning. 

Here's  one  aspect  of  the  program  where. 
It  seems  to  me.  our  tax  dollars  are  certainly 
being  well  spent. 


TAX  ABUSE  AND  MORAL.  VALUES 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
St  Petersburg.  Fla..  Times.  Nelson  Poyn- 
ter  recently  wrote  an  excellent  essay  on 
the  deleterious  effect  of  our  loophole- 
ridden  Federal  income  tax  code  on  the 
moral  values  of  our  Nation's  citizens.  He 
points  out  that  the  loopholes  encourage 
an  "If-he's-gettlng-his-why-shouldn't-I- 
get-mlne"  attitude.  This.  Mr.  Poynter 
says.  Is  undermining  "the  morality  of 
otherwise  honest  citizens  and  institu- 
tions that  represent  the  last  bulwark  of 
American  integrity." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Poynter's  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Tax  Abcsi  and  thb  DxoxNrmATiNO 
MosAL  VALtrra 
(By  Nelson  Poynter) 
When  President  Johnson  submits  his  mes- 
sage on  tax  reform  to  Congress.  It  will   dis- 
appoint those  who  have  given  the  subject 
most  study. 

More  than  50  years  of  lobbying  and  politi- 
cal horse-trading  have  evolved  an  Income  tax 
structure  so  riddled  with  loopholes  of  spe- 
cial privilege  that  It  undermines  the  morality 
of  otherwise  honest  citizens  and  InsUtutlons 
that  represent  the  last  bulwark  of  American 
integrity.  .       ^   . 

sen  Russell  B.  Long,  who  Is  chairman 
of  the  powerful  Finance  Committee  says 
"1968  just  does  not  seem  to  be  the  year"  for 
tax  reform.  Prom  a  practical  viewpoint,  he  is 
right.  But  It's  the  year  when  it  might  become 
a  major  issue  in  the  political  campaigns.  De- 
bate on  reform  can  be  good  politics— and 
honest  politics.  -,  ^  » 

About  100  million  people  will  have  filed  tax 
returns  by  the  middle  of  April.  Meaningful 
tax  reforms  would  affect  the  special  privUeges 
of  2.2  per  cent  who  have  adjusted  incomes  of 
t20.000  a  year  or  more.  "Adjusted"  means 
that  most  of  them  have  Incomes  higher  than 
$20,000.  But  the  real  Impact  would  hit  only 
37.000  taxpayers  with  "adjusted"  ncomes  of 
SIOO.OOO  a  year  or  more. 

Many  of  them  pay  no  tax  on  large  chunks 
of  Income  from  state  and  local  bonds  or  es- 
cape high  taxes  via  capital  gains,  depletion 


allowances  of  many  varieties,  preposterous 
charity  allowances  and  tax-free  foundations 
The  result  over  the  years  Is  a  degenerating 
set  of  moral  values  whereby  people  say,  "He's 
getting  his  and  I'll  get  mine."  The  tax-free 
foundations,  and  gimmickry  In  gifts  to 
churches  and  educational  Institutions,  cor- 
rupt the  beneficiary  as  well  as  the  giver. 
Amendments  will  take  a  half  century  to 
undo,  the  present  pattern.  Only  wholewle 
elimination  of  loopholes — and  tax  reduction 
which  then  would  be  feasible — can  stem  the 
tide  of  special  privilege  In  direct  conflict  with 
our  democratic  institutions. 

The  Inflationary  effect  on  the  economy  of 
such  loopholes  is  generally  overlooked  In  dls- 
cusslons  which  many  regard  as  indelicate 
Fat  grants  to  educational  institutions  irom 
tax-free  havens  enable  them  to  hire  some  of 
the  best  minds  from  the  government. 

Salaries  are  then  raised  to  unnatural  levels 
by  Industry,  then  government  must  rilse 
salaries  again  to  hold  Its  best  people.  As  a 
result  of  high  rates,  extravagance  Is  rampant 
with  individuals  and  corporations.  The  I'v  se 
ezctise  is  that  "the  government  will  pay  nio.st 
of  this  cost — or  loss." 

The  airline  mechanic  then  Justifies  his 
demand  on  the  privilege  and  extravagance  he 
sees  In  the  executive  suite.  The  mechanic  In 
the  sanlUtlon  department  then  wanu  parity 
with  the  air  mechanic,  and  the  teacher  .'^ays 
he  ought  to  get  as  much  as  the  men  who  man 
the  garbage  trucks  in  New  York. 

The  refrain  goes  round  and  round.  Young 
men  fall  to  enter  the  ministry  because  they 
want  their  children  to  have  a  good  education 
and  not  wear  the  second-hand  clothes  of 
their  parishioners.  Dedicated  nurses,  police 
and  firemen  strike,  or  just  decide  not  to  work. 
when  they  see  others  with  fewer  skills  and 
easier  jobs  getting  more  "adjusted"  income. 
This  may  not  be  the  year  for  tax  reform 
but  it's  a  good  year  to  bring  abuse  into  the 
open.  Men  like  Henry  Reuss  of  Wisconsin  in 
the  House.  Albert  Gore  of  Tennessee  and  Wil- 
liam Proxmlre  of  Wisconsin  In  the  Senate 
can  keep  exposing  the  facts  and  figures  until 
a  minority  In  Congress  becomes  a  majority 
big  enough  to  restructure  our  entire  federal 
tax  system.  It  can  yield  more  money  at  lower 
rates  and  have  enough  left  over  to  return 
billions  of  doUars  to  state  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

A  simplified  federal  system  can  collect  the 
greatest  amount  at  the  lowest  cost.  The  indi- 
vidual will  be  more  cheerful  with  his  simple 
tax  form  If  he  Is  secure  In  the  knowledge  that 
he's  not  a  patsy  to  pay  while  others  escape. 
The  clergy  and  educators  can  turn  their 
minds  to  their  primary  Jobs  Instead  of  becom- 
ing experts  in  unjustified  deductions.  Wlls 
and  trusts. 

The  subjects  of  crime  In  the  streets,  na- 
tional morality,  and  corruption  will  batter 
your  eardrums  from  now  until  November. 
Most  of  what's  wrong  here  and  the  rest  of 
the  world  will  be  blamed  on  Lyndon  Johnson. 
Perhaps  the  big  blemish  on  the  American 
tax  return  might  be  a  good  sUrting  point  for 
the  debates  ahead. 


ADDRESS  BY  GEN.  HUGH  P.  HARRIS. 
PRESIDENT,  THE  CITADEL.  SOUTH 
CAROLINA'S  MILITARY  COLLEGE 
Mr     HOLLINGS.    Mr.    President,   on 
February  22.  Gen.  Hugh  P.  Harris,  presi- 
dent of  The  Citadel.  South  Carolina's 
military  college,  was  the  featured  speak- 
er at  the  161st  anniversary  dinner  of  the 
Washington  Light  Infantry.  I  was  pleased 
to  be  in  attendance,  and  I  particularly 
enjoyed  General  Harris"  remarks.  They 
were  entertaining.  Informative,  and  per- 
tinent, and  I  think  they  will  be  of  inter- 
est to  the  Members  of  the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  General 
Harris'  remarks  be  printed  In  the  Record. 


I  commend  them  to  the  attention  of  the 

^ThSe  being  no  objecUon.  the  address 
wi  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

««  BT  GEN  HUGH  P.  Harris,  Washington 
^""[^HT  ?NrA^Y.  F^eanARV  22,  1968 

vou  truly  flatter  me.  sirs,  by  asking  that  I 
he  vour  speaker  at  such  an  Important  and 
«usD°ciou8  occasion  as  your  16l8t  anniversary 
Smnlr  This  Is.  of  course,  one  of  the  finest 
^caslons  m  Charleston  each  year.  I'm  hon- 
Tr^d  to  even  be  a  guest-much  less  an  hon- 

°'Thls"tf  my  third  anniversary  dinner  with 
vou  If  I  remember  correctly  two  years  ago 
i^nator  Fritz  Holllngs  was  the  speaker  Glad 
fe  fs  here  tonlght-wlsh  he  would  do  this 
Leech  Last  yew  your  speaker  was  Mr.  I. 
Mendei  mvers.  Please  dont  try  to  compare 
our  presentations  because  this  Is  an  awesome 
^k  for  me.  Fritz  Holllngs  ts  here-but  I  un- 
Sstand  Mendel  Is  In  deep  mourning  tonight 
ovw  departure  of  Mr.  Robert  Strange  Mc- 
Namara  as  Secretary  of  Defense. 
This  is  an  important  date  for  two  reasons: 

1  It  is  22  February,  the  leist  anniversary 
meet  ng  of  the  Washington  Ught  Infantry^ 

2  It  is  22  February,  the  236th  anniversary 
nf  r.snrire  Washington's  birthday. 

I^rme  first  dell  with  our  first  President 
and  father  of  our  country,  the  man  from 
whom  you  take  InsplraUon.  Every  time  I  see 
a  mcTure  of  General  Washmgton  crossing  the 
Sare,  It  seems  to  me  that  he  i^  niumbling 
to  himself.  "I  wonder  who  made  out  this 
-T.r^^^rZoX..e  tried  to  make  us 

r  v^nynn^iiLrrh^ovrv^  ^^" 

more  dXated  to  the  welfare  of  this  coun- 
Tr^  Even  the  story  of  his  cutting  down  the 
cherry  tree  has  been  branded  as  myth.  In 
act.  Lme  people  say  It  happened  m  Tex^ 
rather  than  In  Virginia.  Be  that  as  it  may. 
W.a=hinc;ton  clearly  demonstrated  the  char- 
actr-nUu^s  that  we  still  admire  in  our  great 
leaders.  Without  his  life's  contributions  there 
would  be  no  America  as  we  know  It  today. 

If  Mr   George  Washington  could  suddenly 
appear  before  this  audience  on  his  birthday 
I  think  he  would  tell  you  t»^f  J»°ft  °^  °^ 
problems  can  eventually  be  solved  If  ^e  have 
these  four  qualities.  These  are:   (1)  military 
and  economic  strength.   (2)   mature  leader- 
ship,    (3)    responsible   citizenship,   and    {*) 
faith  in  our  government. 
'  He  would  also  probably  tell  you  that  when 
he  made  his  farewell  address  to  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  and  armed  forces  that  he 
too  couldn't  too  accurately  foresee  182  years 
ahead.  But  in  many  things,  though,  he  would 
sav.  "I  told  you  so." 

We  would  all  do  well  to  strive  to  develop 
I'l  our  lives  Washington's  sense  of  order,  ms 
desire  to  do  things  systematically,  his  neat- 
ness, hU  abUlty  to  concentrate  lnt«nsely. 
and  his  pauiotlsm.  Above  all.  we  could  well 
copy  the  pattern  of  hU  life  that  caused  him 
to  live  in  such  a  responsible  manner  that 
no  action  cf  his  can  be  found  which  stams 

his  name.  .  ,    .  ,...»_  +_ 

I  want  also  to  pay  a  special  tribute  to 
you   officers    and    men    of    the   Washington 
Ught  infantry.  The  history  of  the  Citadel 
and  the  history   of   the  Washington  Light 
Infantry  have  been  closely  intertwined.  We 
are   proud   that   the   WLI   was   selected   in 
1843  to  serve  as  the  old  guard  of  the  Citadel 
m  the  ceremony  that  converted  the  old  fort 
to  educational   purposes.   We   acknowledge, 
too.  that  the  Washington  Light  Infantry  was 
instrumental  in  the  reopening  of  the  ClMi- 
del  following  the  ClvU  War.  We  have  rec- 
ognized  our   close   relationship   by   naming 
a  10-acre  tract  of  our  campus  Washington 
Light   infantry    field.    Besides,    we    bave    a 
Washington  Ught  Infantryman  marksman- 
ship competition  which  U  a  P0P"\««^ca^e* 
activity.  We  never  thmk  of  Citadel  history 
without   thinking   of    the   WLI.   When   we 


started  planning  for  our  125th  anniversary. 
:^r^rof  the  flrft  comments  \^XlfinZl 
in  the  direction  of  involving  the  WLI  in  the 
f^tlvitles  and  ceremonies.  I  look  forward  to 
your  partlclpatlon-you  give  us  mU Hary^so- 
phlstlcatlon-yes— even  to  the  mllltery  col- 
lege of  South  Carolina. 

I  also  want  to  pay  a  tribute  to  all  of  our 
armed   forces  tonight.   What  more   can  the 
^erican  people  expect  than  that  our  serv- 
^  personnel  be  willing  to  leave  their  coun- 
ty, mvel  to  unknown  and  unfamiliar  parts 
of  the  world,  and  perhaps  give  "Pthe'r  lives 
without  having  had  a  business  career    their 
own  close  friends  and  associates,   or  their 
own  w?^  and  children.  Just  thlnk-if  you  d 
nl^er  had  your  wives  or  children.  Yes    our 
service   personnel   are   the   greatest   patriot^ 
of  our  clay,  and  I  am  proud  to  have  been 
m  voir  company  for  a  full  military  career 
Mter  34  v^°s  commissioned  service,  I  now 

have  no  ^^^"  ^^''^  ^  *'"'''•  ^"'^  "  "'"'"ni^r^ 
sergeant  doesn't  now  come  near  my  door. 
Tarn  now.  as  far  as  the  military  Is  con- 
cerned, merely  a  consultant. 

I  am  particular  a  great  admirer  of  tne 
Aog.fZe  infantryman.  When  properly 
trained  and  equipped,  he  Is  the  finest  fight- 
ing man  in  the  world.  I  include  the  Ma- 
rmes  too,  because  when  the  chips  are  down, 
the«  Vs  no  better  comrade  on  tlae  battie- 
fiern  than  the  United  States  Marines.  This 
eoirtipr  of  ours  Is  a  confident  man.  He  is 
SS  a  d«U  feUow.  in  this  group  of  fighting 
^  I  include  our  sailors  and  alrmen-but 
r^rticularly  Include  the  c."^^  ,f.°f,^^\; 
such  as  you  members  of  the  WLI.  I  like  this 
truTute  to  the  citizen  soldier  by  some  per- 
son uriknown.  He  hit  It  on  f.ie  head-and 

^  "^ms^'fame  endures  with  the  honors  he 
has  won.  H^s  glories  vanish  -;ith   t";-^/^^; 

K^erl  h^^ru?tar..rrds^---} 
fn  a  cmzeLhlp  he  had  helped  '"ake  -'^-^^ 
such  is  the  American  citizen-soldier  and 
of   such    is    the    strength    of    these    United 

^^TaTklng  about  fine  patriots.  I  do"'*  ^^"* 
tD  overlook  the  ladies.  Of  all  the  great  ladles. 
I  think  Betsy  Ross  was  the  most  outstand- 
ml=he  was  attractive  and  glamorous  She 
couldioorand  sew.  She  could  tell  President 
W^hlneton  how  the  American  flag  should 
^  Blsldes  all  that,  though  she  married 
m  rnlforder:  An  American  soldier,  an  Amer- 

ran  sanor  and  then  an  American  Marine^ 
HOW  coum  any  woman  be  more  courageous? 
""-^^e  long.'serlous  after-dinner  speeches 
bore  the  hell  out  of  me.  ^ut  I  want  to  say 
ft  few  serious  things  to  you.  I  thinK  you 
expea  me  to.  I  will  talk  to  you  about  our 

naSal  environmen^the  mess  we  are  m- 

mf.hrgeroff  Of rr  dlfemmt^  U  may  s^und 
TgoStlSitS  think  I  might  advls^but  ego. 
tism  is  a  sedative  that  nature  gives  to  man 

-A^nreror^^S^^  wTn  ^thJunlted 
States  walthe   leading   world   power,   and 

Tii^^a^cieV:^^^^^^^^^^      hS 

L^:Hriw^inn- 
r€:i£^;=t;i^^Me 

HreVo^^iis^t  ^iss^^ 

Is  their  ambitions  that  we  block. 

When  our  World  War  II  enemies  sur- 
rendered, we  thought  tbat  we  bad  won  a 
victory  and  that  the  world  that  we  Knew 
Ind  the  life  that  we  "ved  was  once  again 
assured  We  soon  discovered  that  this  was 
stoply  not  true.  The  Soviet  Union  did  not 
Brt  back  behind  her  natural  geographical 
lound^les.  She  did  not  permit  the  na  Ions 
under  her  domination  by  virtue  of  military 
victory  to  determine  their  own  form  of  gov- 
ernment and  to  select  their  own  leadership, 
and  she  Initiated  a  campaign  of  sabotage, 
subversion,  and  all  other  methods  of  pres- 


sure  to  export  international  communlsna.  I 
tmnk  It  isfalr  to  say  that  the  United  States^ 
n    contrast,    removed    most    of    our    arm^ 
forces   from  Europe   and   the  Far  East    de- 
mobilized our  major  forces,  took  the  lead 
m  establishing  the  United  Nations,  and  at- 
tempted to  cooperate  in  this  world  organlza- 
UoTto  peacefully  solve  the  world's  prob- 
lems.  After  a  decade  of  frustrations  and  to 
protect    our    essential    interests,    we    finally 
were  forced  to  return  troops  to  Europe  and 
Asia,  organize  and  participate   in   economic 
and  military  alliances,  establish  overseas  air 
and   naval   bases,   and   organize,   train,    and 
equip  a  major  strategic  air  command,  and 
to  build  a  powerful  nuclear  deterrent  capa- 
bility, m  the  meantime.  Communist  nations 
particularly     Red     China,     also     developed 
atomic   weapons   and   now   emphasized   bal- 
listic   missiles    and    submarine    warfare— in 
fact  we  row  see  "International  blackmail— 
'  Yes    we   no   longer  have   the   relative   se- 
curity of  living  in  a  world  that  was  main- 
tained m  a  degree  of  peace  by  the  balance 
of  power  among  the  nations  of  Europe.  We 
find   instead  that  our   security  depends  on 
the    assembly   of    a    new   balance    of    power 
weighted  largely  by  our  own  strength    We 
And    that   policies    that   are    possible    for    a 
crowing    nation    are    quickly    shown    to    be 
inappropriate  for  a  nation  at  the  pinnacle 
of  world  power.  However  reluctantly  we  have 
;issumed    this   world   leadership,   we   cannot 
now  relinquish  It  without  suflering  disaster 

In  the  process.  ,»„„».„„ 

Three     aspects    of     the    world     situation 
largely  shape  our  handling  of   this  mantle 
of  leadership.  First,  no  other  nation  possesses 
the  potential  power  to  lead  the  free  world 
successfully   In   the  struggle   against  global 
communism.  Thus,  we  have  no  alternative 
but  to  lead.  Second,  the  communist  power 
drive   and   pattern    of   action    are    dynamic, 
global,  and  seek  every  possible  backing.  Thus, 
the  United  States  leadership  must  be  con- 
tinually  active   and   combine   our   resources 
etiectlvely    with    those    of    allied    nations. 
Third    our  security  and  the  security  of  the 
non-communist  world  demand  that  we  em- 
ploy our  power  In  a  manner  which  ensures 
the  continuing  existence  of  a  world  whose 
form  Is  consistent  with  our  objectives. 

With  this  new  situation  has  come  a  vastly 
changed  and  enlarged  role  for  American  mill-  . 
tary  power.  No  longer  can  our  requirements 
for  forces  be  met  by  mobilization  strength 
that  could  assemble  under  the  protection 
of  the  old  balance  of  power.  Now  In  critical 
areas  around  the  world,  we  must  be  prepared 
to  meet  the  first  attack.  Instead  of  being 
■:hlelded  by  allies  while  we  marshalled  our 
reserve  forces,  the  United  States  Armed 
Forces  must  now  serve  as  the  shield— a  shield 
of  such  evident  strength  that  our  allies  wUl 
not  hesitate  to  rally  their  powe:-  behind  It. 

As  the  leading  Nation,  we  must  now  pro- 
ject our  military  power  beyond  our  botin- 
daries  on  a  larger  scale  and  on  a  continuing 
basis    We  must  maintain  forces  on  the  sou 
of  our  allies  who  Join  their  causes  with  ours 
because  of  their  reliance  upon  our  strength. 
So  we  are  in  many  places  around  the  worw. 
We  lust  cannot  escape  these  responsibilities 
The  location  and  the  level  of  forces  deployed 
abroad    requires    the    exercise    of    reasoned 
ludement  by  our  national  leadership  to  de- 
termine a  balance  between   the  forces  de- 
ployed   overseas   and   those    maintained    in 
strategic  reserve  at  home.  The  fina    deter- 
mination, of  course,  is  the  national  policy 
pursued  by  our   Government.  The   strategy 
of  political  initiative  requires  appreciatively 
larger  and  stronger  military  power  In  being 
than  a  strategy  of  containment.  So  we  ap- 
pear  to  face  a  prolonged  period  of  Increas- 
ing and  widening  tensions  In  many  trouble 
snots  The  situation  In  Europe.  In  Southeast 
AMa.  and  In  the  Middle  East.  In  large  parts 
of   Africa,   Cuba,   and   several   countries   of 
central  and  South  America  U  such  that  even 
the  most  optimistic  assessment  must  con- 
Sler  M  ver?  real  the  posslblUty  of  further 
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Communlflt   adyance*.   8UCceM«s.   and   more 
stre8B««  tot  our  people.  v..^—- . 

Whether  the  future  hold«  gentle  breezes 
or  the  threat  of  a  hurricane,  we  must  now 
gird  ourselves  to  face  It  and  from  whatever 
direction  It  comes.  .„,,,i^ 

Now  this  appears  to  be  a  very  pessimistic 
picture,  but  this  is  not  necessarily  so.  we 
have  a  greater  challenge  facing  us  and  bigger 
rewards  awaiting  us  than  our  fathers  had^ 
but  there  is  also  more  at  stake  as  a  result 
of  our  abilities  or  our  inablllUes. 

So  we  are  now  In  a  battle  for  national  sur- 
vival While  certainty  Is  impossible,  the  tcore 
is  probably  about  20'  in  our  favor  new. 
Our  opponents,  the  Communist  coalition, 
are  on  the  offensive  and  they  are  a  confident 
lot  The  playing  field  Is  the  entire  known 
world  and  a  part  of  space  No  set  rules  have 
been  established  lor  the  conduct  of  ^hls 
eame.  A  regxilar  time  for  the  end  of  the 
game  has  not  yet  been  determined,  but  there 
win  eventually  be  a  victor  in  such  a  titanic 

We^are  In  the  twenty-second  period  of 
this  game  of  survival,  which  is  the  twenty- 
second  year  since  the  ending  of  World  Wur  II. 
We  are  engaged  to  ultimate  decision  with  an 
opponent  primarily  in  the  field  of  ideologies 
The  purpoee  of  the  exercise  is  to  get  a  favor- 
able deetaion  withimt  a  general  atomic  or 
nuclear  war.  _  . 

Except  for  the  existence  of  atomic  and 
thermonuclear  weapons.  In  the  military 
sense.  I  am  convinced  that  our  Armed  Forces, 
backed  up  by  our  industrial  power  and  in- 
telligent citizenry  can  take  care  of  our  na- 
tional security  today  and  tomorrow. 

In  respect  to  overall  resources  and  capa- 
bility to  produce  things,  our  economic  ex- 
pert* say  we  now  have  an  advantage  cf  about 
four  to  one.  However.  If  we  lose  the  inteUl- 
gent  work  forces,  the  raw  materials  and 
heavy  industries  of  Western  Europe,  includ- 
ing Great  Britain,  and  those  of  the  Japanese 
Islands  and  Southeast  Asia,  we  will  prob- 
ably be  m  the  soup 

But  It  is  in  the  field  of  Ideology  and  prac- 
ticalities that  we  will  surely  win  or  lose  the 
game.  I  think  that  we  can  win  the  game  If 
we  do  all  these  things: 
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a  Maintain  absolute  faith  In  our  free  en- 
terprise system.  Also  we  mvist  convince  our 
young  people  that  any  Idea  that  the  Com- 
munist economic  system  Is  superior  to  ours 
is  pure  poppycock.  Also  theU  leaders  are 
dirty  pieces  of  work. 

b  To  win.  we  must  preserve  our  Individual 
liberty.  This  may  not  be  easy  to  do  in  a 
pseudo-welfare  state,  but  we  must  do  It. 

c  To  win.  we  mtist  malntam  faith  In  the 
ablUty  of  a  free  people  to  govern  themselvee 
in  a  community  of  law  and  mutual  respect 
for  the  rights  of  other*.  These  rlou  and  law- 
leu  behavior  have  to  be  stopped  and  some 
leaders  severely  punished. 

d  To  win.  we  must  have  enthusiasm  for 
this  great  country  of  ours.  We  must  have 
faith  in  lU  future  and  always  be  proud  or 
being  an  American  Theee  draft  card  and 
flw  burners  and  hippies  are  not  an  impor- 
tant part  m  our  survival  fight.  They  are  a 
nassing  fancy,  but  no  help  at  aU.  We  can- 
not depend  on  their  Ilk  to  help  us  survive. 
In  fact,  we  can't  depend  on  anyone  who  re- 
jects all  discipline  on  principle. 

e  To  win.  we  must  oppose  Communist  ag- 
gression the  best  way  we  know  how  and  con- 
stantly strive  to  get  across  the  Idea  that  the 
real  wave  of  the  future  Is  man's  right  to 
freedom  and  personal  integrity,  and  we  must 
show  our  dedication  to  this  idea.  We  must 
seek  to  understand  what  freedom  and  victory 
are  about  and  translate  them  Into  some- 
thing meaningful.  We  have  to  learn  again 
that  we  have  to  win  when  we  lay  our  prestige 

on  the  line.  ,^   „„j 

f  We  must  clarify  to  the  entire  world,  and 

to  the  American  people  particularly,  what  we 

believe  to  be  our  vital  interests.  If  you  look 


back  to  the  last  forty  years,  you  will  see  that 
we  have  had  troubles  because  we  let  our 
enemies  believe  we  would  not  react.  Kaiser 
Wllhelm  in  World  War  I— HlUer  In  World 
War  II— the  North  Koreans  In  1860— and  the 
North  Vietnamese  In  1961.  So  we  must  make 
our  poslUon  crystal  clear.  Some  countries 
have  some  hard  headed  leaders  sUU  about 

But  the  greatest  sin  of  all  Is  to  recognlM 
our  vital  Interests,  to  declare  that  we  will 
defend   them,   and   then  back   down   under 

^'lf*'^e  then  back  doiTn  thU  will  Invite 
trouble  and  shame.  For  a  nation  at  the 
pinnacle  of  world  power,  this  procedure  will 
destroy  our  national  prestige  and  credlbl  Ity 
and   undermine  our   military   and   political 

alliances.  „.»,„„»i 

So  the  name  of  the  game  Is  national 
survival.  We  stlU  have  a  substantial  lead 
in  the  game.  We  are  In  the  twenty-second 
year  of  the  battle.  The  struggle  wUl  persist 
until  there  is  a  showdown  and  a  winner 
between  the  two  great  powers  or  the  two 
great  coalitions.  The  winner  will  not  be 
finally  determined  in  local  places  such  as 
Korea.  Berlin,  the  Middle  East,  or  Vietnam. 
These  are  merely  testing  grounds.  The  battle- 
ground Is  the  world. 

We  will  vrtn  if  we  have  the  necessary 
national  resolve  and  willpower  to  stand  up 
to  these  enemy  people  and  have  the  courage 
to  take  the  necessary  action  to  defeat  them. 
We  still  have  the  human  and  material 
resources  to  get  the  Job  done. 

If  you  consider  well  what  I  have  said  to 
you.  you  can  see  why  we  are  no"-  having 
trouble,  why  we  are  going  to  have  more 
trouble,  and  why  we  can't  do  the  Job  we 
have  to  do  without  realistically  facing  up 
to  the  Issues  of  our  day. 

Being  a  good  critic  Is  a  dlfflcult  and  tough 
task    But  I  can  think  of  one  task  that  Is 
tougher,   and    that   Is   being   a   leader.   Our 
naUonal  leadership  does  not  have  to  stick 
its  neck  out.  It  is  already  out.  or  the  United 
States  would  not  and  will  not  be  the  leader. 
I   say   again  I   believe   that   most  of  our 
major    problems   can    eventually   be   solved 
if  we  have  four  qualities:  mUltary  and  eco- 
nomic strength,  mature  leadership,  respon- 
sible ciuzenshlp.  and  faith  In  our  Govern- 
ment. These  are  the  obligations  that  we  owe 
to  our  generation,  to  the  times  in  which  we 
live    to   the  fellowman  with  whom  we  are 
making  this  brief  trip  through  life.  We  must 
never    lose    our    enthusiasm    for    this    great 
country  of  ours,   have  faith  In   Its   future, 
and  always  be  proud  of  being  an  American, 
and  we  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  great 
traditions    upon    which    our    economic    and 
political  systems  are  based.  If  we  do  thU, 
we  can.  I  believe,  successfully  "face  up"  to 
the   problem*  of  our  day.  I  know  we  can 
always  count  on  your  officers  and  men  of  the 
Washington  light  Infantry— Ood  bless  every 
one  of  you ! ! 


FARM    PROGRAMS    AND    THE    DIF 
FERENCE  THEY  MAKE 


Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
26th  Annual  Convention  of  the  Minne- 
sota Farmers  Union  this  past  December, 
Dr.  Walter  Wilcox,  Director  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics  for  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  delivered  an  Important 
and  impressive  message  concerning  farm 
programs  and  the  difference  they  make. 
Dr.  Wilcox's  theme  was  that  our  agri- 
cultural economy  has  made  tremendous 
progress  during  the  past  8  years  thanks, 
in  large  measure,  to  the  effective  opera- 
tion of  several  "new  era  farm  programs. " 

Mr.  President,  because  I  believe  that 
Dr.  Wilcox's  observatlofis  warrant  wide 
consideration,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  his  address  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  New  Era  Farm  Programs:  The 

DITFERENCE  THET   MaKK 

(Address  by  Dr.  Walter  W  Wilcox,  Director 
of  Agricultural  Economics.  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  at  the  26th  Annual  Conven- 
tion of  MlnnesoU  Farmers  Union,  St  Paul, 
December  4,  1967) 

Agriculture  has  made  much  progress  dur- 
ing the  1960'8.  This  fact  has  not  received  the 
attention  It  deserves— too  frequently  we  limit 
our  comparison  of  1967  with  1966. 

Agriculture  was  a  sick  Industry  In  1960 
Net  realized  farm  income  was  $11.7  billiou. 
It  reached  $12  billion  only  once  in  tae  last 
half  of  the  1950'8.  Yet  each  year  we  were  .add- 
ing to  surplus  stocks.  Farm  programs  were 
not  dealing  realUUcally  with  agricultures 
problems. 

Since  1960.  the  picture  has  changed  dra- 
matically. Surplus  stocks  of  wheat  and  feed 
grain*  are  gone — within  the  past  two  years 
there  has  been  concern  over  the  adequacy  of 
stocks.  Net  realized  farm  income  has  shown 
marked  improvement.  It  will  be  about  814  8 
billion  In  1967 — over  one-fourth  better  th.:n 
In  1960— a  half  better  on  a  per  farm  basis 

How  has  this  Improvement  in  the  larm 
situation  been  achieved?  Many  factors  con- 
tributed; among  them — some  80  months  of 
continuous  economic  prosperity,  rising  con- 
sumers' disposable  Income — 55  percent  high- 
er than  in  1960— Increased  foreign  demand 
for  our  agricultural  products — exports  up  39 
percent  from  1960— and  new  era,  voluntary 
farm  programs  which  enabled  farmers  to 
more    effectively    gear    their    production   to 

demand. 

Each  of  these  factors  played  an  important 
role  m  the  improvement  In  the  agricultural 
economy  In  the  past  7  years.  It  Is  doubtful, 
however,  that  farmers'  income  would  have 
proved  much — or  even  continued  at  the  1960 
level  without  the  farm  programs. 

The  new  era  commodity  programs  have 
played  a  vital  role  in  the  past  7  years.  They 
are  the  new  ingredient  which  has  kept  our 
excess  production  capacity  from  being  used. 
They  restrained  production  and  enabled  us  to 
put  our  surplus  stocks  to  the  humanitarian 
purpose  of  feeding  hungry  people  at  heme 
and  abroad  while  Improving  farmers'  in- 
comes. 

The  voluntary  commodity  programs  began 
with  the  Emergency  Feed  Grain  program  cf 
1961.  This  marked  the  turning  point  In  the 
batUe  to  stop  the  surplus  buildup,  and  end 
the  stagnaUon  In  agriculture.  It  was  the 
first  of  the  new  era  programs  to  eliminate 
surpluses,  improve  farm  income,  stabilize 
prices,  promote  foreign  uade— and  generally 
to  afford  greater  economic  opportunity  ;n 
rural  America.  In  1962.  an  Improved  Volun- 
Ury  Feed  Grain  program  was  Joined  by  a 
Voluntary  Wheat  Diversion  program.  In  1964. 
the  wheat  program  became  the  voluntary 
wheat  cerOflcate  program  which  featured 
domestic  market  prices  at  the  world  level. 

The  Pood  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965 
added  a  volunUry  cotton  program  to  the  im- 
proved voluntary  wheat  and  feed  grain  pro- 
grams. The  1965  Act  gave  a  4-year  life  t^ 
these  programs  and  provided  improvements 
in  the  diary,  wool  and  rice  programs. 

With  the  help  of  these  programs,  dairy 
producers  in  1967  will  achieve  a  record  in 
cash  receipts  of  $5.8  billion— 22  percent  above 
1960  These  programs  also  have  helped  wheat 
producers  harvest  a  crop  in  1967  valued  at 
near  $2  9  billion— Including  their  marketing 
cernflcates— also  a  return  22  percent  higher 
than  in  1960.  Let  me  repeat,  bad  as  the  in- 
come picture  is  this  fall— compared  with  last 
fall.  It  U  much  better  than  It  might  have 
been. 

These  new  programs  have  been  most  ei- 
fecuve  m  achieving  the  gains  that  have  been 
made,  but  they  can't  take  all  of  the  credit. 


.„  imnresslve  contribution  has  been  made 
^MPOrtTln  1960^1  agricultural  exports 
llrev  aluwl  at  $4.9  bllUon.  In  the  year  ending 
T^e  30,  1967.  agricultural  exports  were 
v^ued  at  $6  8  billion,  an  Increase  of  almost  W 
buuon.  sales  for  dollars  accounted  for 
i^intt  all  of  the  Increase, 
^'commercial  exports  since  1960^1  have 
„ownTt  an  average  rate  of  6.2  Percent  per 
few  Since  1960,  our  commercial  exports  have 
^p^n  more  than  a  third  faster  than  during 

^?n^Si^8  of  quantities,  agricultural  ex- 
n.rts  in  1960-67  were  23  percent  larger  than 
fn  t960-61.  The  largest  increases  were: 
'rains  and  feeds,  up  50  percent:  vegetable 
0  IS  and  oilseeds,  up  48  percent;  unmanufac- 
tured tobacco,  up  47  percent;  and  frult^and 
egetables.  up  24  percent.  This  record  growth 
n  commercial  exports  helped  eliminate  the 
surpluses  and  improve  farm  Income. 

•Tie  loss  of  these  growing  commercial  mar- 
kets would  have  serious  consequences  on 
urm  income  In  the  years  ahead.  It  United 
staTes  increased  barriers  on  agricultural  Im- 
nnr^se  ther  through  more  restrictive  import 
E^afor  hi^Ser  lutles,  it  very  lively  wouM 
rrieger  a  similar  response  on  the  part  of 
countries  to  whom  we  export.  The  net  result 
S  be  less  total  agricultural  trade  and 
D  s  farm  income  would  suffer. 

Let  me  emphasize  the  importiance  of  for- 
eign markets  to  American  farmers  In  an- 
other way.  Last  year,  exports  equaled  58  per- 
cent of  the  wheat  produced.  52  percent  of 
he  cotton.  42  percent  of  the  rice.  40  percent 
01  the  sorghum  grain,  31  percent  of  the 
tobacco.  23  percent  of  total  crop  output,  and 
15  nercent  of  total  farm  output. 

Farmers  today  are  pessimistic  In  spite  of 
the  progress  that  we  have  made  since  1960. 

I  can  understand  why.  

T-,ls  hasn't  been  a  good  year  in  farming. 
Farm  price  have  dropped  this  year  and 
net  larm  income  is  down  from  where  It  was 
isst  vear  This  Is  particularly  discouraging 
to  all  of  us  because  last  year  was  a  very 
good  year.  We  had  an  alltlme  record  in  per 
^ta  farm  Income.  We  were  gaining  on  the 
rest  of  the  economy.  Although  per  capita 
income  of  farm  people  still  was  omy  two- 
thirds  that  of  nonfarm  people,  we  did  have 
a  sharp  gam  over  1959,  when  It  was  only  50 
percent  of  per  capita  "onfarm  Income. 

These  are  national  averages.  Overall,  farm 
income  last  year  was  highest  of  any  year 
t^lpt  1947.  SO  thU  year  It  Is  particularly 

But  Secretary  Freeman  who  wlU  speak  to 
Tou  tomorrow  will  tell  you  In  some  detaU 
What  Is  being  done  to  turn  It  around  again. 
Verv  briefly,  the  Government  Is  buytog 
heavily  under  P.L.  480.  We  have  prohibited 
all  selling  from  government  grain  stocks. 
ActuaUy,  there  are  scarcely  any  government 
stocks  left.  We  tried  without  success  to  get 
legislation  which  would  set  up  strategic  re- 
serves instilated  from  the  market. 

We  have  extended  reseal.  And  we  have  been 
urging  farmers  everywhere  not  to  panic  sell. 
If  farmers  use  the  loan  and  hold  and  market 
prudently,  current  grain  prices  will  Improve. 
Conditions  have  changed  vastly  In  the  past 
12  months.  After  the   1967  programs  were 
announced  a  little  over  a  year  ago.  bumper 
croDs  were  harvested  almost  everywhere  in 
the  world.  The  world  vrtieat  harvest  was  14 
percent  higher  than  a  year  earlier.  This  was 
something  that  the  experts,  the  people  m 
Congress  in  the  farm  organizations  and  the 
commodltv  group  leaders  could  not  foresee. 
It  is  that  old  story  that  you  know  so  well 
from  past  experiences.  If  we  have  more  of 
everything,  a  small  petxjentage  Increase  re- 
sults m  a  sharp  farm  price  drop.  This  experi- 
ence certainly  demonstrates  how  important 
our  farm  programs  are.  If  we  didn't  have 
them,  wed   have  a  lot  more   production— 
and  be  In  a  lot  worse  shape  right  now  than 

So,  looking  toward  next  year,  we  are  mak- 


ing adjustments.  We  already  have  cut  wheat 
allotments  to  59  million  acres— down  13  per- 
cent.  We  have  announced  a  feed  grain  pro- 
gram for  next  year  that  will  provide  for  50 
percent  greater  diversion  than  this  year  and 

^"rwe"  wo^Sether  and  have  confidence 
m  our  farm  programs,  we  can  look  to  the 
future  with  more  optimism  than  Pfslmlsm. 
We  may  get  a  setback  now  and  then  when 
we  have  unexpectedly  good  weather  and 
bumper  crops  around  the  world  like  last  year 
and  again  this  year.  But  with  current  pro- 
grams and  normal  weather  varlatloriB,  the 
good  years  should  more  than  offset  the  bad 

^^lo,'  while  we  have  lost  some  ground  since 
1966.  with  farmer  cooperation  In  voluntary 
programs  It  can  be  regained.  We  still  are 
occupying  most  of  the  ground  gained  since 

One  thing  Is  clear  as  a  result  of  our  expe- 
rience this  vear.  American  farmers  capacity 
to  produce  Is  greater  than  markets  will  ab- 
sorb at  reasonable  prices.  In  other  words 
agriculture  has  a  continuing  problem  of 
surplus  capacity.  There  Is  sUU  a  need  to 
manage  this  production  potential  so  that  it 
may  be  used  to  benefit  the  farmer— not  to 

^Trecent'^SDA  report,  WorUi  food  Situa- 
tion-PTOspects  tor  World  Grain  Production 
consumption  and  Trade,  Indicates  that  while 
the  food-aid  needs  of  developing  countries 
will  continue  to  be  substantial,  tiie  ueveloped 
countries  have  a  continuing  capacity  to  pro- 
duce more  than  enough  to  meet  these  needs^ 
^e   report  looks  ahead  to   198^12   years 
ahead-and  finds  that  with  Production  in- 
creases m  the  developing  countries  contlnu 
ing   at   historical   rates   their  grain   Import 
needs  will  rise  to  nearly  double  their  imports 

"^But^en  with  Imports  at  this  level,  there 
win  still  be  potential  surpluses  of  grain  in 
1980  unless  domestic  and  international  pro- 
erams  are  continued  and  Improved.  We  may 
not  need  any  larger  acreages  than  were  har- 
vested this  year,  in  1967.  

The  President's  Food  and  Fiber  Commis- 
sion recentiy  finished  an  18-month  stiidy  of 
the  situation.  It,  too,  concluded  that  Gov- 
ernment   programs    would   continue    to   be 
needed  to  hold  land  out  of  use  and  to  pro- 
vide supplemental  incomes  for  farmers    at 
least,  for  a  number  of  years.  This  also  has 
been  the  conclusion  of  almost  every  recent 
study  by  professional  economists, 
^iculture's    excess    capacity    for    several 
yews  has  approximated  10  percent.  Food  and 
fiber  from  American  farms  marketed  through 
usual  channels  represented  about  90  percent 
of  their  full  potential  at  current  price  levels. 
This  compares  with  a  current  excess— or  un- 
used capacity  In  the  manufacturing  of  about 
10  percent.  Industry  has  had  a  long  standing 
policy   of   not   fuUy   utilizing   !*«   e^Pa^^lty 
whenever  Its  use  would  glut  markets  and 
break  prices.  By  not  utilizing  that  capacity- 
diverting  It  to  nonuse-most  Industries  have 
been  able  to  maintain  stable  prices  at  proflt- 

*  -nils  Is  the  principle  being  applied  to  agri- 
culture through  our  new  era  Programs  Re- 
serving excess  capacity  not  only  BtabUlzes 
prices.  It  also  provides  a  reserve  of  productive 
capacity  which  can  be  brought  Into  use  when 
the  need  for  It  exists. 

So  while  the  farm  situation  Is  not  as  good 
this  vear  as  last  year.  It  must  be  unmistaka- 
bly clear  that  It  Is  much  better  than  It 
otherwise  might  be— because  of  our  new  era 
farm  programs.  If  these  programs  were  not 
now  in  existence.  If  they  suddenly  dlsap- 
peared,  agriculture  would  be  Jolted  severely. 
The  progress  of  the  last  seven  years  wotild 
evaporate.  The  possibility  of  such  a  drastic 
shock  may  seem  remote  to  many,  but  the 
danger  is  real. 

We  can  look  forward  to  better  grain  prices 
In  1968  because  of  the  acreage  adjustments 


made   possible   by   the   Agricultural   Act  ol 
1965   The  Act  of  1965  will  expire  in  1969. 

In  the  event  the  new  era  programs  or  some 
similar  programs  are  not  continued  after 
1969  production  of  the  grains  would  be  sub- 
stantially increased  and  prices  would  break 
sharply.  The  price  of  corn  could  fall  to  70 
cents  a  bushel  and  wheat  would  fall  to  well 
below  the  present  loan  level  of  $125  a  bushel. 
Within  a  year  or  two  livestock  supplies 
would  increase  and  livestock  prices  would 

^TTie  impact  on  net  realized  farm  Income 
would    be    serious.    Despite    larger    output, 
farmers'     cash     receipts     from     marketings 
wotUd  decline.  Government  payments  would 
be  much  less  than  at  present.  Net  farna  in- 
come could  drop   by  more  than  one-third. 
Almost  all  of  this  decrease  in  farm  income 
would  be  at  the  expense  of  the  wheat  and 
feed  grain  producers.  The  cut  In  the  Income 
of  these  producers  would  be  very  great  In- 
deed   Grain  farmers  would  find  land  values 
dropping  sharply— and   the  greatest  finan- 
cial strain   would  be   placed   on   those  pro- 
ducers who  had  debts  outstanding.  Certiinly 
the  young  farmer  v.ho  Is  Just  starting  and 
the  producer  who  has  purchased  land  and 
Is  expanding,  would  be  severely  pressed  to 
maintain  solvency.  ^     ^     »       *„, 

A  study  recently  done  by  the  Center  for 
Agricultural  and  Economic  Development  at 
Iowa  State  University,  for  the  Food  and  Fiber 
commission,  Indicates  that  the  unfavorable 
prices  of  grain  would  not  be  Just  a  short  term 
phenomena.  The  report  says  that  by  1980.  in 
the  absence  of  programs,  corn  probably  would 
sell  for  75  cents  a  bushel,  wheat  $127  a 
bushel,  cotton  17  cents  a  pound,  and  soy- 
beans for  around  $1.23  a  bushel. 

There  Is  no  escaping  the  fact  that  without 
the  new  era  programs,  the  farm  outlook 
would  indeed  be  gloomy.  It  would  be  even 
more  gloomy  than  at  the  beginning  of  thU 
decade.  ^  „   _,^ 

That  Is  not  to  say  that  these  new  era 
programs  are  perfect.  They  do  not  provide 
solutions  to  all  the  problems  of  agriculture. 
They  did  not  prevent  a  serious  setback  in 
1967  They  have  not  yet  brought  per  capita 
income  of  farmers  up  to  a  parity  with  non- 
farm  people.  But  they  have  improved  the 
farmers'  position.  „,„„, 

They  provide  a  politically  and  economical- 
ly acceptable  means  of  maintaining  a  balance 
between  production  and  utilization.  This  Is 
the  foundation  stone  upon  which  an  im- 
provement m  farmer  bargaining  power  must 
be  based.  To  gain  bargaining  power,  produc- 
tion must  be  In  line  with  market  demands. 
The  new  era  feed  grains  and  wheat  pro- 
grams, by  maintaining  reasonable  supply 
balance  for  the  grains,  are  essential  to  es- 
tablish the  needed  general  climate  of  sta- 
bility within  which  the  commodity  groups 
can  bargain  more  effectively. 

The  new  era  farm  programs  may  not  be 
the  best  programs  that  could  be  devised.  But 
we  had  better  keep  them  until  better  ones 
are  developed.  We  have  made  impressive 
progress  with  these  new  era  programs  and 
we  can  continue  that  progress  In  the  years 

&.h6£ici 

And  so,  I  would  close  with  this  thought— 
The  new  era  farm  programs  do  make  a  dif- 
ference.   


THE  PEACE  CORPS— ANOTHER 
VIETNAM  WAR  VICTIM 

Mr  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  slow- 
ly but  inexorably  the  U.S.  incredible  in- 
volvement in  an  ever-escalating  land 
war  in  Southeast  Asia  has  had  disastrous 
effects  on  U.S.  programs,  both  at  home 
and  abroad. 

One  of  these  programs  is  the  Peace 

Corps.  , .     . ,  „ 

This  program  v.-as  first  proposed  by  the 
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late  President  John  P  Kennedy  during 
the  presidential  campaign  of  I960. 

Speaking  in  San  Francisco  on  Novem- 
ber 2.  I960.  Presidential  Candidate  Ken- 
nedy sUted: 

The  generation  which  I  speak  for  hM  •wn 
enough  of  warmongers  Let  our  great  role  in 
history  be  that  of  peacemakers  ...  I  there- 
fore propoM  ...  a  peace  corpa  of  talented 
young  men  and  women  thU  would  he 

a  volunteer  corps  ...  I  am  convinced  that 
our  men  and  women,  dedicated  to  freedom, 
are  able  to  be  missionaries,  not  only  for  free- 
dom and  peace,  but  to  Join  In  a  worldwide 
struggle  against  poverty  and  disease  and  Ig- 
norance. .  .  ■" 

Today.  President  Kennedy's  vision  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  American  mission- 
aries working  for  peace  and  freedom  m 
the  far  corners  of  the  world  has  been 
shattered  on  the  shoals  of  the  Vietnam 

war 

In  an  exceUent  article  published  in  the 
Nation  for  February  26.  1968.  Prof.  Ger- 
ald D  Berreman.  of  the  University  of 
California,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Peade  Corps  represents  'A  Dream 
Betrayed."" 

Professor  Berreman  sUtes: 

There  are  at  least  four  major  reasons  for 
disenchantment  with  the  Peace  Corps  at 
home  and  abroad,  three  growing  from  the 
corruption  of  United  States  foreign  policy 
and  the  deterioration  of  domestic  policy,  and 
the  fourth  from  the  bureaucratlzaUon  of  the 
Peace  Corps  itself. 

The  flrsc  reason  given  for  the  disen- 
chantment wuh  the  Peace  Corps  cited  by 
Professor  Berreman  is.  of  course,  in  the 
war  in  Vietnam: 

The  same  government  which  Is  helping 
peasant*  become  more  productive  farmers 
in  India  Is  defoliating  crops  and  kUllng  peas- 
ants in  Vietnam. 
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The  second  reason  Is  that  the  Peace 
Corps  is  used  to  "divert  attention  from, 
or  to  excuse  less  palatable  aspects  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy,  notably  the  war.  It  is  often 
held  up  to  an  outraged  and  fearful  world 
as  evidence  of  the  peaceiul  intent  of  the 
United  States." 

The  third  reason  Is  that  the  Peace 
Corps  "is  neither  an  Innocent  adjunct  to 
a  corrupt  U.S.  foreign  policy  nor  simply 
a  diversion  from  that  policy,  but  that  it 
Is  a  diiect  agency  of  that  policy.  This  con- 
victim  has  grown  markedly  in  recent 
months  even  among  the  PCV's— Peace 
Corps  volunteers — themselves."  . 

The  final  cause  for  disenchantmei« 
with  the  Peace  Corps  is  that  its  "idealism 
is  frequently  said  to  have  been  lost  as  it 
has  become  increasingly  bureaucratic 
and  increasingly  tied  to  other  agencies  of 
the  Government." 

It  Is  a  shame  to  see  a  program  con- 
ceived with  such  noble  purpose  and  begun 
with  such  verve,  zest,  and  idealism  as  was 
the  Peace  Corps,  fall  victim  to  the  tragic 
mlUtary  embroilment  of  the  United 
States  In  Vietnam. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Th«  P«ac«  Coefs:  a  DaxAU  BrrmaTiD 

(By  Gerald  D.  Berreman) 
"The  generation  for  which  I  speak  haa  seen 
enough  of  warmongers,  let  our  great  role  in 
hlatory  be  that  of  peacemakers." 


With  these  words  President  Kennedy  seven 
years  ago  introduced  the  Peace  Corps,  a  pro- 
gram which  fired  the  public  imagination  and 
which  has  been  widely  acknowledged  to  be 
among  the  most  inspiring  accomplishment* 
of   an   inspiring   President.    Its   aim    was   to 
promote  world  peace  by  working  to  eliminate 
the  root  causes  of  war:   poverty.  Ignorance, 
hunger,  despair  and.  perhaps  above  all.  the 
dUparity  between  standards  of  living  within 
and   between   nations.   It  would  accomplish 
this   by   sending    to  developing   nations,    at 
their  request,  skilled  Americans   trained   in 
the  langviages  and  cultures  of  the  host  na- 
Uons.  ThU  was  to  be  a  people-to-people  pro- 
gram'   the   Americana   would   be   volunteers, 
unpaid  except  for  subsUtence  allowances,  ex- 
pected   to   live   insofar   as   possible  as   peers 
among  those  with  whom  they  would  work. 
Today,    the   bright   promise   of    the   Peace 
Corps  18  badly  corroded:  the  ringing  phrases 
which  introduced  It  have  a  distinctly  hollow 
sound.  True.   13.250  volunteers  are  working 
in  flfty-elght  nations,  and  nearly  15.000  oth- 
ers have  completed  their  two  ye.<rs  of  ser^Jce. 
But   the   signs  of   corrosion   are   many.   The 
Peace  Corps  has  been  ejected  from  Pakistan. 
Guinea.  Mauritania  and  Gabon.  Demands  for 
Its  ouster  are  proliferating,  and  lU  future  la 
now  doubtful  in  several   nations,  including 
Turkey   where   there   were   590   Peace   Corps 
Volunteers  (PCVs)  in  1965  and  are  now  only 
230   In  the  United  States  Peace  Corps  appli- 
cauons  have  declined  precipitously.  In  1967 
they  dropped  50  per  cent  at  the  University 
of  California.  Berkeley,  which  has  been  the 
largest  contributor  of  applicants  and  trainees 
in  every  year  since  the  founding  of  the  Corps. 
Ray  Holland,  director  of  recruiUng  for  the 
Peace  Corps,  reported  in  December  that  ap- 
pllcauons  had  declined  30  per  cent  nationally 
in    1967     Several    important    staff    members 
have  resigned  recently.  Including  Deputy  Di- 
rector Warren  Wiggins  and  Associate  Director 
Harris  Woflord. 

What  happened?  The  Peace  Corps  began 
with  high  hopes  and  widespread  good  will. 
It  attracted  as  volunteers  some  of  the  na- 
Uons  moat  energetic  and  unselfish  youth. 
They  combined  idealism  and  practicality  to 
win  the  respect  and  affection  of  many  oi 
those  among  whom  they  worked,  including 
some  who  had  doubted  their  capabilities  or 
motives.  The  Peace  Corps  appointed  as  re- 
gional representatives  and  staff  members  able 
,,nd  dedicated  people  from  many  walks  of 
life  anunated  by  the  desire  that  this  ailgtit 
be  a  successful  moral  alternative  to  war.  To- 
day such  people  are  leaving  or  have  left,  and 
thoM  who  replace  them  are  of  a  different 
mold.  The  directorship  haa  passed  from  an 
imaginative  New  FronUersman  to  a  colorless 
cold  warrior.  The  Peace  Corps  Itself  l»  wor- 
ried about  the  high  proportion  of  "olffa 
volunteers  who.  In  the  words  of  a  New  York 
Times  report,  "do  not  grasp  the  potenUal  of 
such  projecu  as  community  development." 

The  widespread  disenchantment  with  the 
Peace  Corps  Is  not  simply  a  phenomenon  of 
that  organlzaUon;   It  reflect*  the  decUne  In 
public  confidence  at  home  and  abroad  In  a 
government  that  pursues  an  unpopular  and 
unjust  war  In  Vietnam,  supports  every  avow- 
edly antl-Commnlst  government  that  rears 
iU  head   regardless  of  what  It  does  to  or  for 
Its  people,  and  Is  floundering  In  a  deteriorat- 
ing domestic  sltuaUon  closely  imked  to  the 
international   one.  The  most  eloquent  and 
convincing  critiques  of  the  Peace  Corps  have 
come  from  PCVs  and  returned  PCVs  them- 
selves.   Bight   In    Ecuador   wrote   recently   a 
carefully  reasoned  "Indictment  of  the  Peace 
Corps."  which  was  published  in  several  news- 
papers.   It    began:    'We    Joined    the    Pe«:e 
Corps  because  we  thought  It  would  afford  us 
a  means  of  helping  developing  nations  with- 
out Imposing  the  United  States'  political  and 
cultural  values  on  them  ...  We  were  wrong. 
We  now  see  that  the  Pe«:e  Corp*  U  arrogant 
and  colonlalUt  In  the  same  way  as  the  gov- 
ernment of  which  It  U  a  part". 
Recruiting  director  Holland  acknowledged 


the  problem  In  an  Interview  reported  In  th* 
San  Francisco  ChronicU  of  December  13. 
1967  Commenting  on  the  drop  In  Peace  Corps 
applications,  he  said  that  there  U  "an  in- 
creasing reluctance  on  the  part  of  young 
people  to  become  associated  with  the  US. 
Government,  which  they  see  waging  a  war 
they  cannot  support."  He  may  have  been  led 
to  this  conclusion  parUy  by  the  fact  that  six 
months  earlier  more  than  800  ex-PCVs  had 
signed  a  letter  to  President  Johnson,  stating 
that  in  the  context  of  the  war  In  Vletn.un 
young  Americans  would  "be  reluctant  lo 
participate  at  all  In  overseas  programs  of  ttie 
Government."  and  conveying  their  convi.:- 
tlon  that  "American  policy  Is  seriously  un- 
dermining the  contribution  America  cm 
make  toward  achieving"  the  kind  of  world 
envisioned  by  the  Peace  Corps. 

There  are  at  least  four  major  reasons  tor 
disenchantment  with  the  Peace  Corps  at 
home  and  abroad,  three  growing  from  ilie 
corruption  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  and  the 
deterioration  of  domestic  policy,  and  iWe 
fourth  from  the  bureaucratization  cl  me 
Peace  Corps  itself. 

One  of  these  directs  no  crlUclsm  at  the 
Peace  Corpe  as  such,  but  regards  It  as  a  rel- 
atively minor  and  benevolent  expression  of 
an  AdminlsUatlon  whose  major  expression— 
the  war  In  Vietnam— Is  directly  opposed  tJ 
everything  for  which  the  Peace  Corps  stands. 
The  same  government  which  Is  helping  peas- 
ants become  more  productive  farmers  in  In- 
dia U  defoliating  crops  and  killing  peasants 
In  Vietnam. 

Last  October,  twenty-four  PCVs  In  Brazil, 
petitioning  for  a  negotiated  settlement  m 
Vietnam  wrote  to  The  New  York  Times  trtat 
"there  Is  an  Inherent  contradiction  In  repre- 
senting a  Government  which  is  engaging  in 
a  war  while  serving  that  Government  In  the 
Peace  Corps."  " 

The  attitude  of  many  of  those  the  Pence 
Corps  now  seeks  to  recruit  parallels  the  re- 
action of  an  acquaintance  who  talked  with 
government  officials  In  Vietnam  a  couple  of 
years  ago  about  the  burning  of  villages  by 
U  S   Marines.  He  was  told.  "Yes.  but  there  is 
another,  untold  side  to  the  war.  The  Marine 
band  performs  for  the  Vietnamese  orphan- 
ages." This  led  him  to  ask  himself,  "When 
should   the  piccolo  player  quit  the  band.'" 
And    he    answered.    "Now."    Many    who    s..-e 
nothing  wrong   with  what  the  Peace  Corps 
is  doing— who  even  find  It  laudable— simph 
cannot  stomach  the  hypocrUy  They  have  de- 
cided that  they  will  not  play  the  piccolo,  even 
for  orphans.  In  the  employ  of  an  Adminis- 
tration whose  main  business  Is  burning  vil- 
lages and  making  orphans.  That  that  is  the 
main  business  Is  suggested  in  the  position 
paper  opposing  the  war  published  In  Raw- 
},arts   magazine    (September.    1967)    by    the 
Committee    of    Returned    Volunteers,    and 
signed    by    659    overseas    volunteers.    520   o. 
them  PVCs.  It  notes  that  "every  two  days  the 
equivalent  of  the  annual  Peace  Corps  budget 
is  spent  for  the  war  In  Vietnam."  In  this 
context  the  Peace  Corps  Is  at  best  a  poignant 
gesture;  at  worst  a  cruel  hoax. 

Abroad,  these  InconsUtencles  are  seen  even 
more  clearly  than  In  the  United  States.  Peace 
Corps  Director  Vaughn  demonstrated  monu- 
mental insensltlvlty  when  he  wrote  in  the 
Saturday  Review  last  January  that  "  a  volun- 
teer who  has  worked  hard  In  Brazil  for  two 
years  need  not  feel  that  his  work  there  has 
been  undone  by  what  Is  going  on  In  Vietnam, 
and  I  suspect  that  Brazilians  feel  there  i- 
virtually  no  relationship  between  what  the 
volunteer  has  accomplished  in  Brazil  and 
what  is  happening  In  Vietnam."  The  over- 
whelming evidence  Is  to  the  contrary.  Citi- 
zens of  host  nations  as  well  as  PCVs  have 
increasingly  pointed  out  the  relationship— 
not  Just  with  the  war  m  Vietnam,  but  with 
all  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

A  second,  related,  grotind  for  opposition  to 
the  Corps  Is  the  use  made  of  It  to  divert  at- 
tention from,  or  to  excuse,  less  palatable 
aspects  of  VS.  foreign  policy,  notably  the 


.«  It  is  often  held  up  to  an  outraged  and 
frtrful  world  as  evidence  of  the  peaceful  In- 
pnt  of  the  United  States.  As  a  student  com- 
mented for  this  Administration  to  support 
^nd  boast  of  the  Peace  Corps  U  as  though 
Murder  Inc..  were  to  sponsor  an  orphanage 
»„ci  point  to  thU  as  extenuation  for  Its 
other  activities.  In  this  view,  the  Peace  Corps 
ceases  to  be  merely  an  Innocent  concomitant 
nf  an  insupportable  foreign  policy  and  be- 
comes part  of  that  policy.  PCV  Fred  Lonldler 
I  Philippines)  drew  attention  to  this  when  he 
ftrote  a  letter  to  the  Manila  Times  In  Novem- 
ber 1966.  asking  "whether  or  not  the  Peace 
Coros  is  perhaps  an  expendable  political  gim- 
mick kept  in  existence  to  give  the  He  to  any 
challenges  to  Johnson's  peaceful  intentions. 

There  Is  hardly  an  official  mention  of  the 
1965  Dominican  Republic  uprising.  In  which 
n  s  Marines  Interfered  heavily  and  brutally. 
that  does  not  stress  the  benevolent  role  of 
a  lew  courageous  Peace  Corps  Volunteers  who 
moved  about  on  both  sides  of  the  fighting. 
Director  Vaughn,  summing  up  the  first  seven 
vears  of  Peace  Corps  activity,  describes  that 
even  as  "perhaps  their  finest  hour."  Yet  It 
was  the  Marines  who  prevailed.  The  Peace 
corps  thus  serves  as  a  sugar-coating,  and  a 
thin  one  at  that,  for  the  bitter  plU  of  VS. 
military  policy. 

It  18  clear  that  the  AdminlsUatlon  would 
like  to  divert  domestic  protest  from  the  war 
and  that  It  has  attempted  to  use  the  Peace 
Corps  as  one  means  to  do  so.  Vice  President 
Humphrey.    In   October.    1965.    said    to    the 
Peace  Corps  National  Advisory  Council  that 
•Many  of  those  who  demonstrated  |on  Viet- 
nam Day  I  are  Just  sincere,  Idealistic  youths 
whose   Idealism   could   well  be  channeled"; 
presumably  away  from  the  war,  where  there 
protest  hurts,  to  more  Innocuous  programs 
such  as  the  Peace  Corps  where,  thousands 
of  miles  away,  they  could  devote  their  en- 
ergies to  helping  peasants.  This  relationship 
between   the  Peace  Corps  and  the  war  was 
made  explicit  by  columnists  Robert  Allen  and 
Paul  Scott  on  October  14.  1965.  when  they 
informed  their  readers,  approvingly,  that  for- 
mer White  House  aide  Richard  Goodwin,  at 
the  insUtute  of  Advanced  Studies  at  Wes- 
leyan  In  Connecticut,  had  a  private  mission 
from  the  Johnson  Administration  "tq  put 
a  damper  on  the  differences  over  U.S.  Viet- 
nam policy  and  channel  this  student  protest 
effort  into  support  for  the  administration's 
social   programs."   both   at  home  and  over- 

•«*s.  „  . 

The  recurrent  hostility  of  Peace  Corps  of- 
ficials toward  the  peace  movement  Is  Illumi- 
nating in  this  regard.  Klrby  Jones,  desk  of- 
ficer for  Ecuador,  while  recruiting  on   the 
West  Coast  In  October,  1966.  remarked  that 
protest  activity  Is  "not  really  a  genuine  serv- 
ice. The  Peace  Corps  offers  active  participa- 
tion in  things  that  are  really  happening." 
and  he  described  the  "electric  climate"  on  the 
Berkeley  campus  as  "phony,  amateurish  and 
superficial"  as  contrasted  to  the  reality  of 
the  Peace  Corps.  Vaughn  said  In  the  Saturday 
Review:   '-.   .   .  We  are  well  advised  to  take 
a  g'xid  long  look  at  anything  which  arrogates 
unto  Itself  the  label  of  a  peace  movement  by 
that  or  any  other  name.  It  is  studded  with 
eminent  signatures  and  famous   personali- 
ties, long  lists  of  names  In  fine  print,  and 
guest  speakers?  Having  consigned  most  of 
my  life  to  this  cause.  I  know  enough  about 
the  movement  for  peace — real  peace — to  say 
rorget  that  approach."  Vaughn,  director  of 
the  Peace  Corps  since   1966.  was  described 
by  Marshall  WlndmlUer.  associate  professor 
of  International  relations  at  San  Francisco 
State  CoUege,  In  a  recent  Paclfica  Radio  com- 
mentary as  "a  vigorous  antl-Commvmlst  .  .  . 
who  had  helped  to  develop  American  counter- 
Insurgency   policy   In   Latin   America."   and 
was  opposed  for  confirmation  In  his  Peace 
Corps   appointment   by   Sen.   Wayne   Morse 
who  said  "as  Assistant  Secretary  for  Latin 
American  Affairs,  in  my  Judgment,  he  was 
grossly  Incompetent."  Little  wonder  that  en- 
thusiasm for  the  Peace  Corps  has  waned. 


The  recruiting  literature  Is  Itself  reveaUng. 
with  lU  Inept  use  of  the  rhetoric  of  protest- 
rhetoric  which  has  admittedly  failed  to  lure 
student  activists  to  the  Peace  Corps.  Terms 
such  as  "revolution."  "agitation."  "aliena- 
tion." "free  speech  Issue,"  have  been  much 
used  assuring  the  prospective  volunteer  that 
these  terms  have  real  meaning  In  the  Peace 
Corps  as  contrasted  to  the  sandbox  of  stu- 
dent protest.  On  the  contrary,  activist  stu- 
dents have  come  to  view  the  Peace  Corps  as 
a  sandbox  wherein  the  foreign  policy  they 
find  abhorrent  Is  tacitly  or  overtly  endorsed 
and  the  status  quo  Is  perpetuated  In  the  very 
societies  where  the  Peace  Corps  does  Its  al- 
legedly revolutionary  work. 

This  raises  a   third  major  source  of  dis- 
enchantment with  the  Peace  Corps— the  be- 
lief that  It  Is  neither  an  innocent  adjunct 
to  a  corrupt  U.S.  foreign  policy  nor  simply  a 
diversion  from  that  policy  but  that  It  Is  a 
direct  agency  of  that  policy.  This  conviction, 
originally  expressed  only  In  the  anti-Ameri- 
can   press,    has    grown    markedly    In    recent 
months  even  among  PCVs  themselves.  It  does 
not  rest  on  the  generally  discredited  allega- 
tions that  the  Peace  Corps  may  be  a  cover  for 
CIA    activity.    (Although    Vietnamese    Jour- 
nalist Tran  Van  Dlnh.  writing  from  Washing- 
ton,   asked   pointedly   In   a   recent   column: 
"How.  In  an  organized  bureaucracy,  does  one 
agency  not  exchange  Information  and  Ideas 
with  another  under  the  same  command?") 
Rather,  the  conviction  rests  on  pronounce- 
ments from   within  and  without  the  Peace 
Corps  about  Its  alms.  Charles  J.  Wertzel  has 
pointed  out  that  from  the   beginning  Con- 
gress visualized  It  as  a  "weapon  of  American 
foreign  "policy    against    communism."    and 
President  Kennedy,  in  his  speech  outlining 
the  Peace  Corps  program,  spoke  of  the  need 
for  an  antidote  to  the  'missionaries  of  com- 
munism"    abroad    In     the    world.     Hubert 
Humphrey,  then  a  Senator,  said  bluntly  In 
1960:   "This  program  Is  to  be  a  part  of  the 
total  foreign  policy  of  the  United  Stetes  .  .  . 
to  combat  the  virus  of  Communist  totalitar- 
ianism."  Director  Vaughn  noted  In  an  ad- 
dress at  Utah  State  University  In  December. 
1966.    that   PCVs    are    "second    to    no   other 
Americans.  Including  troops  In  Vietnam,  in 
performing  service  for  this  nation." 

When  in  June,  1967.  the  Peace  Corps  fired 
a  PCV  In  Chile  for  publicly  opposing  the 
Vietnamese  War,  and  warned  ninety-two 
others  there  of  possible  disciplinary  action 
growing  out  of  an  anti-war  petition,  five 
PCVs  In  Ecuador  wrote  to  The  New  York 
Times  that  "we  have  been  ordered  to  support 
the  war  In  Vietnam— with  our  silence  at 
least."  They  pointed  out  that  "now  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  Peace  Corps  and  other 
agencies  of  the  United  States  Government 
has  become  blurred,"  with  a  resultant  loss  of 
confidence  among  those  the  volunteers  came 
to  help. 

Peace  Corps  spokesmen  have  conslstentiy 
gloried  in  attacks  or  criticisms  Identifiable  as 
coming  from  Communist  sources.  They  have 
seen  them  aa  evidence  of  Peace  Corps  ef- 
fectiveness and  have  exploited  them  heavily 
In  their  press  releases.  Under  Vaughn,  cold- 
war  language  has  become  Increasingly  fa- 
miliar. This  orientation  has  alienated  a 
large  section  of  potential  volunteers  for 
whom  the  cold  war  Is  at  once  Irrelevant  and 
reminiscent  of  the  McCarthy  era.  The  Com- 
mittee of  Returned  Volunteers  showed  con- 
siderably more  understanding  than  official 
Peace  Corps  spokesmen  when  they  wrote  of 
the  war  In  Vietnam  "that  the  anti-Commu- 
nist rhetoric  used  to  Justify  our  actions  there 
obscures  the  fact  that  the  basic  division  in 
the  world  today  Is  between  rich  and  poor.' 
That  same  rhetoric  generates  In  host  coun- 
tries the  kind  of  response  which  leads  to  de- 
mands for  expulsion  of  PCVs. 

Two  years  ago,  Professor  WlndmlUer  en- 
dorsed the  Peace  Corps  as  an  effective  agency 
for  constructive  change  In  the  world,  and 
one  with  which  war  protesters  could  ally 


themselves.  He  saw  It  as  a  healthy  element 
in   the   otherwise   sickly   landscape   of  U.S. 
policy,   and   therefore   to  be   nurtured.   On 
November  16,  1967,  he  reversed  this  stand  as 
he  traced  the  recent  history  of  the  Corps.  Its 
emergence  as  an  overt  agency  of  U.S.  policy 
under   President  Johnson,   and   the   special 
role  It  now  plays:  "Its  mission  Is  the  same 
as   that   of   the   American   armed   forces  in 
Vietnam.  It  Is  a  highly  political  mission:  to 
support  the  governments  that  are  friendly 
to  us.  .  .  .  The  Peace  Corps  therefore  Is  not 
an  instrument  of  change  but  an  Instrument 
of  the  status  quo.  Not  a  revolutionary  orga- 
nization but  a  counterrevolutionary  organi- 
zation. It  Is  the  advance  guard  of  the  Ma- 
rines—counterlnsurgency  in  a  velvet  glove.' 
The  work  of  the  Peace  Corps  Is  described  In 
Its  own  literature  as  constructive  "social  rev- 
olution" which  "sidesteps"  conventional  rev- 
olution to  bring  modernization  to  developing 
nations.  WlndmlUer  pointed  out  the  Inherent 
contradiction  in  this  terminology.  '■Moderni- 
zation  in  developing  areas,"   he  said,   "Is  a 
political  as  well  as  an  economic  and  social 
process.  The  Peace  Corps  never  really  con- 
fronted this  difficult  f.ict.  and  Instead  tried 
to  be  constructive  without  being  political. 
It  failed,  and  gradually  became  political;  not 
political  on  the  side  of  change  but  political 
on  the  side  of  stability  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  status  quo." 

Conor   Cruise   O'Brien   has   described   the 
position  of  the  U.S.  Government,  and  hence 
the  Peace  Corps,  as  being  "In  favor  of  social 
revolution,  verbally,  provided  this  takes  place 
peacefully,    and   It    exhorts    parasitic    ruling 
classes  to  Inculcate  social  revolution.  Just  as 
It  exhorts  Dr.  Verwoerd   to  abandon  apart- 
held.  And  with  the  same  degree  of  success. 
Palling  peaceful  social  revolution.  It  favors 
no  revolution — combined  with  continued  ex- 
hortation."    The     Mexican     anthropologist. 
Gulllermo  Bonfll  Batalla.  has  observed  that 
"sometimes   it   looks   as   if   those   who  work 
along  the  road  of  slow  evolution  Intend  to 
achieve  only  minimal  changes,  so  that  the 
situation  continues  to  be  substantially  the 
same-  this  is.  In  other  words,  fo  change  u;hat 
is  necessary  so  that  things  remain  the  same. 
Those  who  act  according  to  such  a  point  of 
view  may  honestly  believe  that  their  work  U 
useful  and  transforming;  however,  they  have 
m    fact   aligned    themselves   with    the    con- 
servative elements  who  oppose  the  structural 
transformations   that  cannot  be   postponed 
in    our    (Latin    American |    countries."    The 
Peace  Corps  is  guided  by  that  point  of  view. 
This  has  not  escaped  PCVs.  The  position 
paper   of   the   Committee  of   Returned   Vol- 
unteers included  the  statement:   "Although 
its  name  Indicates  a  goal  of  serving  the  forces 
of  peaceful  change,  we  wonder  whether  the 
Peace  Corps'  effect  has  not  at  times  been  to 
impede  rather  than  accelerate  the  movement 
into  a  future  of  greater  abundance  and  full 
political  participation." 

The  anxiety  of  Peace  Corps  administrators, 
lest  the  implied  appeal  for  change  be  taken 
literally,  is  reflected  in  their  fence-straddUng 
recruiting  poster:  "Why  Join  the  Peace  Corps? 
Not  to  change  the  Worid.  but  not  to  leave  it 
the  same  either." 

The  fourth  major  cause  of  disaffection 
comes  from  within  the  Corps  itself.  Its  ideal- 
Ism  is  frequentiy  said  to  have  been  lost  aa 
it  has  become  Increasingly  bureaucratlzed 
and  increasingly  tied  to  other  agencies  of 
the  government.  As  the  Peace  Corps  has 
grown  it  has  become  more  a  creature  of  its 
administration  and  less  an  instrument  of 
Its  voltmteers.  As  one  veteran  Peace  Corps 
trainer  put  It.  "it  U  dominated  by  Its  middle 
and  top  level  management— its  own  Interna- 
tional Jet-set.  At  one  time  It  was  'people; 
now  It  is  'Establishment.'  " 

Part  of  the  change  for  the  worse  Is-  at- 
tributable to  change  In  administration;  espe- 
cially Director  Sargent  Shrlver's  replacement 
by  Jack  Hood  Vaughn  In  February,  1966,  with 
resultant  closer  ties  to  the  Johnson  Admin- 
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Irtratton.  Vaughn's  record  In  the  director- 
ship and  the  continuity  of  that  record  with 
his  pre-Peace  Corps  perfornxance  subetan- 
tlate  this  interpretation,  as  do  the  defection* 
of  key  Peace  Corpe  staff  members  during  hU 
time  in  office. 

Wlndmlller.  commenting  on  the  deteriora- 
tion of  the  Peace  Corps  under  Vaughn,  quotes 
recruiting  literature  that  has  shifted  Its  em- 
phasU  from  social  service  and  idealism,  to 
self-interest  and  personal  advancement.  Am 
a  consequence  of  this,  the  typical  PCV  has 
changed  from  an   individual  who  wants  to 
Improve  the  world  to  one  who  Is  "essentially 
a  I  onformlst."  who  will  do  what  the  Peace 
Corps  teUs  him  to  do  because  It  will  help  him 
And    a    Job    or    otherwise    advance    himself. 
Wlndmlller  points  out  the  evident  preference 
for    volunteers   who   are   what   Peace    Corpe 
literature  has  called  "quiet  mouth"  Ameri- 
cans,  who  do  not  express  opinions  and  do 
not   get   Into   arguments.   This   inference   Is 
given   credence   by   Vaughn's   Saturday   Re- 
view article  where,  attacking  anti-war  move- 
ments, he  asserU  that  "peace  Is  a  quiet  pas- 
sion." wherein  "you  bite  your   tongue   100 
times   for   every   time   you  speak   a   word." 
Evidently  this  U  true  for  words  of  protest 
only:   certainly  the  Peace  Corps  cannot  be 
accused   of-  having  conserved   words   in   Its 
own  prals*.- 

The    eight    volunteers    from    Ecuador,    In 
their  Indictment  of  the  Peace  Corps  said: 
"Nearly  everyone  In  the  Peace  Corps  Is  aware 
that  the  organization  exists  for  the  American 
public — not  for  the  volunteers,  and  certainly 
not  for  the  countries  where  It  works   When- 
ever  a  problem  comes  up.  the  staff's  flrst 
question  Is:   will  this  hurt  our  Image?      .  . 
The  Image  that  the  staff  seeks  to  maintain 
conflicts.  In  practice,  with  the  work  the  vol- 
unteers want  to  do."  The  preoccupation  with 
image  has  led  to  a  credibility  gap  within  the 
Peace    Corps    analogous    to    the    gap    which 
Americans  have  come  to  Identify  with  policy 
agencies  of  our  government.  It  Includes  sup- 
pression   of    political    expression    by    PCVs, 
many  of  whom  were  recruited  partly  on  the 
basis  of  their  political  awareness  and  with 
the    promise    that   the   Peace   Corps   would 
afford    opportunity    for    Its    expression.    At 
Berkeley,   in    1966.   Vaughn  said   the  Peace 
Corps  Itself  Is  "outside  politics."  "Asked  If  a 
PC  volunteer  would  be  relieved  of  his  post 
It  he  spoke  out  against  the  war  In  Vietnam, 
he    repUed."    according   to    the   Daily   Cali- 
romian.  "that  PC  volunteers  are  free  to  main- 
tain any  political  position  they  care  to."  On 
June  30.   1967,  the   Peace  Corps  announced 
that  Bruce  Murray,  teaching  music  In  a  uni- 
versity In  Chile,  was  fired  by  the  Peace  Corps 
for  Identifying  himself  as  a  PCV  In  a  letter 
protesting  the  war  In  Vietnam  and  published 
In  a  Chilean  newspaper.  Shortly  thereafter. 
In    a    letter    to    The   New    York    Times,   ex- 
assoclate  director  of  the  Peace  Corps.  Harris 
Wofford.  expressed  his  disagreement  with  the 
policy  of  curbing  dissent  In  the  Peace  Corps. 
This  policy  has  repelled  potential  volunteers 
eager  to  work  for  peace  but  unwilling  to  be 
muzzled  in  their  statements  or  actions. 

Political  expressions  by  returnees  are  Im- 
possible to  control,  and  even  the  views  of 
thoee  still  within  the  Corps  are  proving  diffi- 
cult to  curb,  as  the  quotations  In  this  article 
suggest  Francis  Pollock  made  clear  In  "Peace 
Corpe  Returnees:  The  New  World  They  See" 
\Th.e  Nation.  July  3.  1967)  that  ex-PCVs  are 
likely  to  become  an  Increasingly  IrrltaUng 
thorn  In  the  side  of  the  Establishment  as 
they  become  Increasingly  organized.  He 
quoted  Vaughn's  petulant  comment  on  a 
letter  to  the  President,  criticizing  the  war 
and  signed  by  SCO  ex-PCVs  (7  per  cent  of  all 
returnees) :  "The  letter  was  not  spontaneous. 
I  know  It  was  done  by  outsiders. "  If  ex-PCVs 
are  that  subject  to  manipulation,  the  Peace 
Corps  Is  not  nearly  as  successful  as  It  claims 
to  be  In  Its  selection  and  training  programs. 
A  consequence  of  the  greater  concern  with 
image  than  with  effect  in  the  Peace  Corpe 


has  been  what  the  dissenting  Ecuador  volun- 
teers termed  "a  numbers  game."  "In  this 
game,  emphasis  Is  placed  on  the  quantity  of 
volunteers,  not  their  quality.  A  program  for 
100  volunteers  Is  better  than  one  for  50  even 
If  only  25  are  needed.  As  a  result,  the  Peace 
Corpe  must  recruit  people  with  marginal 
skills  to  meet  lu  quota  and  assign  them 
where  they  are  not  requested  or  needed.  The 
result  of  playing  this  game  Is  obvious:  waste 
of  manpower  and  money." 

The  Ecuador  volunteers  described  the  eth- 
nocentrlsm  of  the  Peace  Corps  and  many  of 
Its  personnel   as   an  "arrogance  of   power." 
•Seml-llterate  In  Its  language,  nearly  igno- 
rant of  Its  culture,  we  still  presume  to  teach 
EcuadorUns  methods  of  thought  and  work 
that    we    have    Inherited    from    our    North 
American  past."  The  arrogance  existed  from 
the  beginning.  Rep.  Henry  Reusa  of  Wiscon- 
sin, advocating  the  Peace  Corps  In  1960,  said 
"the  people  of  the  developing  countries  need 
economic  assistance,  but  even  more  they  can 
proflt  from  exposure  to  the  Ideas  of  Thomaa 
Jefferson  and  Abraham  Lincoln."  But  blatant 
ethnocentrlsm  la  not  confined  to  the  halls  of 
Congress.  Klrby  Jones.  Ecuador  desk  officer 
and  program  operations  officer  In  the  Latin 
American  Division  of  the  Peace  Corps,  hlm- 
seU   a   former   PCV.   wrote   recenUy   of   the 
PCV's  problems  In  the  field:  "Just  as  Ameri- 
cana are  conditioned  to  take  initiative,  to 
respect  the  law.  and  to  believe  almost  naively 
in  man's  limitless  possibilities.  Latin  Ameri- 
cans are  conditioned  to  the  opposite.  They 
tend  to  be  disrespectful  of  authority,  fatalis- 
tic concerning  their  future,  dubious  of  their 
ability  to  control  their  destinies,  suspicious 
of  neighbors,  desirous  of  any  power  or  status 
symbol  of  their  own.  reluctant  to  attempt 
anything    new.    and    blindly    hopeful    that 
something  or  someone  will  pull  them  out  of 
their  situation."  As  the  Ecuador  volunteers 
said.  "It  Is  an  arrogance  that  Is  hard  to  es- 
cape." 

The  arrogance  Is  manifest  In  the  fact  that 
Peace  Corps  programs  emanate  almost  whol- 
ly from  Its  own  offices,  with  little  Influence 
from  the  host  country.  The  Ecuador  volun- 
teers noted  that  "North  Americans — not  local 
people — possess  both  administrative  control 
and  the  authority  to  devise  programs.  Not 
only  has  this  attitude  communicated  Itself 
to  the  Ecuadorians  and  caused  many  of  them 
to  resent  the  Peace  Corps:  It  has  also  proved 
to  be  remarkably  inefficient.  For  It  blinds  the 
organizations  programers  to  local  conditions 
they  need  to  understand,  and  deafens  them 
to  the  opinions  local  people  set  forth  about 
the  best  way  to  work  here." 

One.  alone,  of  the  Congresslonally  deflned 
alms  of  the  Peace  Corps  seems  to  have  been 
fulfilled    to    a    significant    extent   over   the 
years,  namely  "to  help  promote  ...  a  better 
understanding  of  other  peoples  on  the  part  of 
the  American  people."  Whether  or  not  they 
have  done  much  for  those  among  whom  they 
have  worked,  PCVs  have  learned  much  fron^ 
them.    PCVs    have    returned    In    Increasing 
numbers    to    this    country,    bringing    with 
them    a    new    awareness    of    other    people, 
other    values    and    other    ways    of    life.    In 
the    long    run    this    may    have    a    healthy 
leavening  effect  on  American  society,  moet  of 
whose  members  have  not  experienced  other 
societies  on  a  people- to- people  basis.  A  cer- 
tain empathy  may  result  from  the  experience, 
and  may  be  communicated  to  others.  If  so, 
this  will  have  been  the  greatest  benefit  of  the 
program.   It  Is   a  fringe  benefit — the  same 
which  rationalizes  the  "Junior  year  abroad" 
program,  for  example — but  It  Is  worth  some- 
thing. However,  it  Is  hardly  what  host  coun- 
tries were  led  to  anticipate  or  could  be  ex- 
pected to  seek  and  enthusiastically  support. 
Moreover,  the  Peace  Corps  Is  an  extremely 
awkward  way  to  achieve  that  end.  An  overt 
"two  years  abroad"  program  that  could  be 
devised  without  the  overriding  commitment 
to  "Image"  and  to   directed  change  would 
have    the    advantages    without    the    con- 


comlUnt  international  repercussions  of  the 
Peace  Corps. 

The  American  dream  which  generated  the 
Peace  Corps  has  been  betrayed  In  the  past 
seven  years  by  the  drift  of  the  naUon  ever 
more  deeply  Into  a  war  which  Is  antithetic 
to  everything  for  which  the  Peace  Corps 
would  have  to  stand  If  It  were  to  have  a 
chance  for  success.  The  betrayal  of  the  Idea 
of  the  Peace  Corps  In  this  period  Is,  there- 
fore, the  betrayal  of  the  American  people 
who  voted  for  Johnson  and  Humphrey  in 
1964  as  peace  candidates.  The  orphanage 
languishes  when  Its  sponsors  are  preoccupied 
with  murder,  and  their  IntenUons  are  Jus- 
tifiably suspect. 

In  a  different  context,  the  Peace  Corps 
might  have  spoken  for  the  moet  humanitar- 
ian impulses  in  American  foreign  policy  and 
Idealism.  In  the  context  of  war  In  Vletn.im. 
the  Peace  Corps  Is  unavoidably  debased. 
Those  young  Americans  who  want  peace  and 
a  better  world  have  come  Increasingly 
to  believe  that  their  energies  can  be  better 
used  by  seeking  an  end  to  the  war  than  by 
Joining  the  Peace  Corps.  For  It  Is  In  Vietnam 
that  the  greatest  human  suffering  Is  being 
experienced  now,  much  of  It  at  the  hands  of 
Americans,  and  It  Is  there  that  the  most  suf- 
fering might  be  alleviated  by  American 
initiative. 

Jack  Hood  Vaughn  says  In  his  Saturday 
Review  article:  "Some  have  suggested  that 
the  war  Is  undercutting  the  work  the  Peace 
Corps  Is  doing.  But  this  Is  not  so."  He  Is  al- 
most alone  In  this  opinion.  As  the  war  wor- 
sens, volunteers  will  continue  to  become 
scarcer  and  the  Peace  Corps  will  be  evicted 
from  more  countries.  What  was  advertised 
as  a  genuine  alternaUve  to  imperialism  will 
be  more  widely  regarded  ns  merely  a  euphe- 
mism for  It.  More  and  more  people  at  home 
and  abroad  will  regard  the  Peace  Corps  as  a 
perversion  of  the  original  program.  Its  name 
will  increasingly  be  Identified  with  such 
grotesquerles  of  administrative  newspeak  as 
the  "pacification  "  program  In  Vietnam. 

Those  who  held  high  hopes  for  the  Peace 
Corps  must  regret  Its  failure  to  fulfill  those 
hopes  In  a  verv  real  sense  they  feel  betrayed. 
It  Is  not  surprising  that  they  are  Impelled 
to  inquire  Into  the  reasons  for  that  betrayal 
as  I  have  done.  But  out  of  that  analysis 
come  a  question  and  a  conclusion  more  fun- 
damental than  the  Immediate  causes  of  fail- 
ure The  question  Is.  could  It  have  been  oth- 
erwise? My  conclusion  is  that  the  Peace 
Corps  as  It  was  defined  and  structured,  could 
never  have  succeeded;  that  It  was  never  more 
than  a  dream. 

The  Peace  Corps  was  foredoomed  because 
It  was  based  on  a  philosophy  of  moral  Im- 
perlalUm  which  could  not  win  the  Interna- 
tional trust  and  respect  that  success  would 
have  required.  Ambivalence  of  purpose  over- 
lay this  philosophy;  ambivalence  between  :i 
dream  of  the  Peace  Corps  as  a  humanitarian 
agency  of  social  and  economic  help  for  the 
needy,  and  the  reality  that,  as  a  government 
agency.  It  was  an  adjunct  to  American  cold- 
war  policy.  These  goals  were  mutually  ex- 
clusive. They  were  consistently  confused  in 
the  minds  of  Peace  Corps  personnel  and  the 
American  public.  The  war  In  Vietnam  made 
their  IncompaUblUty  clear;  but  It  only  em- 
phasized and  accelerated  what  power  politics. 
international  competition  and  the  cold  war 
would  have  accomplished  In  any  case. 

If  a  program  of  International  social  service 
and  economic  development  Is  to  have  the 
confidence  of  host  nations,  and  is  to  achieve 
even  a  fraction  of  the  effect  envisioned  by 
those  who  originated  and  served  In  the  Peace 
Corps.  It  must  be  an  InternaUonal  under- 
taking from  top  to  bottom— from  adminis- 
tration, staffing,  financing  and  poUcy  making 
to  implementation  In  the  field.  It  will  not 
be  trusted  or  effective  so  long  as  It  Is  an 
agency  of  a  single  national  government, 
least  of  all  a  major  power,  for  it  will  be  Iden- 
tified with  that  government's  self-interest. 
Inevitably,  It  wlU  be  heavily  involved  with 


Its  Dollclce,  unable  to  act  without  reference 
to  them.  This  will  assure  Its  failure  The 
Jlerlcan  experience  with  the  Peace  Corps 
^  the  war  In  Vietnam  have  made  Uils 
conclusion  inescapably  clear. 


THE   STRICKMAN   FILTER 


Mr  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday.  Dr.  Grayson  Kirk,  president  of 
Columbia  University,  informed  me  that 
Columbia  has  abandoned  any  plans  to 
participate  in  the  marketing  of  the 
•  Strickman"  cigarette  fUter. 

In  addition.  Dr.  Ralph  S.  Halford.  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  and  special  assistant 
to  the  president  of  Columbia,  presented 
to  my  committee  the  results  of  the  ex- 
tensive testing  program  which  he  under- 
took to  determine  the  relative  effective- 
ness of  the  Strickman  filter. 

Dr  Halford  conducted  this  study  fol- 
lowing President  Kirk's  appearance  be- 
fore   our    Commerce    Committee    last 

Based  upon  a  review  of  the  Halford 
rei5ort  by  the  staff  of  our  committee.  In 
consulUtion  '.vith  Dr.  Halford  and  Dr 
Paul  Kotin.  Director  of  the  Division  of 
Ennronmental  Health  Sciences  In  the 
Public  Health  Service,  I  have  reached 
the  firm  conclusion  that  this  filter  is 
not  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination, 
the  revolutionar>'  development  which  Co- 
lumbia first  heralded  last  July. 

In  fact,  the  "Strickman"  filter  is  not 
as  efficient  in  removing  tar  and  nicotine 
as  certain  filters  readily  available  to 
cigarette  manufacturers,  including  some 
filters  now  in  production. 

Columbia,  in  announcing  the  termina- 
tion of  its  agreement  with  Mr.  Strickman, 
has  made  it  clear  that  It  has  also  re- 
tracted the  claims  which  it  had  made  for 

The  faUure  of  this  fUter  to  live  up  to 
the  claims  made  for  it  is  doubly  tragic: 

First,  because  it  can  only  serve  as  a 
painful  source  of  embarrassment  to  a 
notable  university.  *.    ,  „ 

Second,  because  the  development  of  a 
truly  successful  cigarette  filter  would 
surely  rank  as  one  of  the  greatest  bless- 
ings to  the  millions  of  Americans  who 
cannot,  or  will  not.  give  up  smoking. 

I  trust  that  no  one  Miill  now  seek  to 
foster  a  false  sense  of  security  among 
cigarette  smokers  through  misleading 
commercial  exploitation  of  Columbias 
earlier  injudicious  endorsement  of  the 
Strickman  filter. 

I  hope  that  the  lesson  to  be  drawn 
from  these  events  is  not  that  the  search 
for  a  safer  cigarette  Is  hopeless— but  that 
the  search  must  be  carried  out  soberly 
and  scientifically.  For  the  value  of  any 
development  in  filter  technology  should 
be  established  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt 
before,  and  not  after,  great  public  expec- 
tation has  been  generated  through  public 
claims  and  ballyhoo. 

In  the  future,  let  testing  be  done  by 
scientists,  not  promoters.         ^^  ^  ,     ^ 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  bacK- 

ground  correspondence  with  President 

Kirk  and  an  abstract  of  Dr.  Halford  s 

report  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 

were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

as  follows: 
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OCTOBEK  16,  1967. 
Dr.  Grayson  Kirk, 

President,  Columbia  University, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Dr.  Kirk:   Recently  I  have  noticed 
recurring  nevrepaper  articles  which  suggest 
that  Columbia  University   may   soon   enter 
licensing  agreements  with  various  cigarette 
manufacturers  which  will  authorize  them  to 
use  the  Strickman  FUter.  I  recall  that  when 
you  testified  before  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee m  August,  you  stated  that  "...  until  a 
testing   program— a   very    extensive    testing 
program— 18  completed  and  the  results  prove 
entirely  satisfactory,  we  wUl  not  Ucense  any 
cigarette  company  anywhere  In  the  world.' 
Subsequently  you  Indicated  that  the  pres- 
sure drop  of  the  filter  and  the  taste  of  the 
cigarette  would  be  two  of  the  many  aspects 
of  the  filter  which  would  be  extensively  test- 
ed. If  It  Is  true  that  you  are  contemplating 
entering  licensing   agreemeute  In   the  near 
future,  I  would  appreciate  very  much  recelv- 
Ing  copies  of  the  test  results  which  demon- 
strate the  filter's  effectiveness. 

You  may  also  recall  that  at  the  hearings 
you  stated  that  Columbia  Intended  ".  .  .  to 
work  with  and  cooperate  fully  with  the  Sur- 
geon General"  In  testing  the  effectiveness  of 
the  filter.  I  would  appreciate  learning  wheth- 
er you  have.  In  fact,  been  In  contact  with  the 
Surgeon  General  and.  If  so,  with  what  reeults. 
I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you,  and  I 
thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 
Sincerely. 

Warben  G.  Macnuson, 

Chairman. 


Columbia  Universitt, 
ijj  THE  City  of  New  York, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  October  20,  1967. 
Hon.  Warren  G.  Macnuson, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  writing  at  once  to 
respond  to  your  letter  of  October  sixteenth 
conceriUng  newspaper  articles  alleging  that 
Columbia  would  soon  enter  Into  licensing 
agreements  for  use  of  the  Strickman  ciga- 
rette filter  bv  various  manufacturers. 

Let  me  assure  vou  that  such  statements 
have  not  been  authorized  by  the  University. 
On  the  contrary,  we  have  repeatedly  con- 
veyed to  the  Strickman  group  our  view  that 
no'  further  public  comment  should  be  made 
until  such  time  as  the  University  is  prepared 
to  make  a  formal  announcement  concerning 
its  future  plans  with  respect  to  the  filter. 
Thus  ou  October  eleventh  our  counsel  wrote 
to  the  counsel  for  the  Strickman  interests 
urging  that  no  such  public  statements  be 
made  His  letter  said,  "Unless  the  practice 
ceases  immediately,  the  University  will  feel 
obliged  to  issue  detailed  retractions  of  the 
claims  being  made  by  your  client." 

Pursuant  to  the  statement  which  I  made 
before  your  Committee.  I  invited  shortly 
thereafter.  Dr.  Ralph  HaUord.  one  of  our 
distinguished  professors  of  Chemistry  and 
former  Dean  of  our  Graduate  Faculties,  to 
organize  a  comprehensive  testing  program 
to  be  conducted  under  his  personal  direc- 
tion This  program  is  under  way  and  its 
results,  of  course,  will  be  shared  with  you 
when  the  task  has  been  completed  and  the 
results  evaluated. 

With  reference  to  my  statement  about  our 
desire  to  Involve  the  Office  of  the  Surgeon 
General  In  a  testing  program.  I  enclose  for 
your  InformaUon  a  copy  of  a  recent  letter 
from  the  Dean  of  our  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  to  Dr.  Philip  Lee.  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare.  I  send  this  merely  to  in- 
dicate the  fact  that  we  are  by  no  means 
unmindful  of  our  stated  desire  to  bring 
about  this  involvement  in  the  program. 
It  was  good  of  you  to  write  me  about  this 


matter  of  mutual  concern.  I  trust  that  this 
reply  Is  fully  responsive  to  your  inquiry. 

Sincerely,  „ 

Grayson  Koik. 

President. 

Thacher.  Proffitt,  Pbizer, 

CRAWLEY  &  Wood, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  October  25, 1967. 
Hon.  Warren  G.  Macnuson, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.  

DEAR  Mr.  Chairman:  Supplementing  Dr. 
Kirk's  letter  of  October  20,  1967. 1  enclose  for 
your  information  Dr.  Lee's  letter  to  Dean 
Merntt.  dated  October  18th.  and  Dr  Mer- 
rltt's  preliminary  reply,  dated  October  23. 
1967.  I  shall  keep  you  advised  of  further 
developments  In  this  regard. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  W.  Wheeler. 

Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare, 

October  18,  1967. 
H.  Houston  Merbitt,  M.D., 
Dean,  Columbia  University, 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Dr.   Merritt:   Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  September  28.  We  appreciate  your 
offer    to    have    scientists    from    the    Public 
Health  Service  visit  the  laboratory  that  the 
University  has  established  for  the  testing  of 
the  Strickman  Filter.  I  am  requesting  that 
Dr   Paul  Kotin.  Director  of  the  Division  of 
Environmental  Health  Sciences,  and  Dr.  Hans 
Falk    Scientific  Director  for  CarclnogenesU, 
National   Cancer  Institute,   contact  you  or 
your  designate  directly  to  arrange  a  visit  in 
accordance  vrtth  your  suggestion.  We  believe 
that  the  purposes  of  the  visit  are  important 
and  look  forward  with  extreme  interest  to 
hearing  of  Its  results. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Philip  R.  Lee,  M.D., 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Health  and  Scien- 
tific Affairs. 


COLUMBIA  university. 
COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS  AND  SURGEONS, 

October  23,  1967. 

Dr.  Philip  R.  Lee, 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Health  an^ScienUfio 
Affairs,  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion  aTid  Welfare,  Washington,  D.C. 
DEAR  DOCTOR  Lee:    Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  October  eighteenth. 

Dr  Ralph  S.  Halford,  Assistant  to  the 
President,  has  been  assigned  by  him  to  super- 
vise the  study  of  the  Strickman  filter.  I  have 
asked  Dr.  Halford  to  get  In  touch  with  you 
with  regard  to  the  proposed  visit  of  Dr.  Paul 
Kotin  and  Dr.  Hans  Falk. 

Please  allow  me  to  express  to  you  our  sin- 
cere thanks  for  your  Interest  and  help  m 
this  problem. 

Sincerely  yours, 

H.  Houston  Merritt,  M.D.,  Dean. 

January  18.  1968. 

Dr.  Grayson  Kirk, 
President,  Columbia  University, 
New  York,  N.Y.  ,„.„,«, 

Dear  Mr.  Kirk:  As  you  can  well  Imagine. 
I  was  greatly  disturbed  ^t  the  content  of  la*t 
night's  ABC  News  account  about  the  BtncK- 
man  filter,  and  by  the  manner  In  which  It 
was  released.  Since  I  had  understxwd  that 
both  the  Public  Health  Service  and  the  Com- 
merce Committee  would  be  fully  Informed 
about  Columbia's  testing  program  Prlor  to 
the  publication  of  any  claims  for  the  Strick- 
man filter.  I  was  particularly  troubled  at 
hearing  the  unsupported  statement  that  the 
mter  "Will  be  50%  to  60-.  better  than  con- 
veniional  filters." 
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I  deeply  regret  that  thoM  people  aasoclat^ 
with  the  Strtckman  niter  hare  again  reaorted 
to  this  type  of  unaubatantlated  promoUonal 
campaign,  and  I  believe  that  It  U  e«treni«iy 
import^t  to  the  general  pubUc  that  th« 
record  be  clarlfled  Immediately. 

Aa  I  see  It.  two  at  the  critical  que«tloM 
to  be  answered  are:  ^^ 

1)  Was  the  Alter  compared  with  the  moat 
efficient  Alters  now  available?  

2)  Is  the  Alter  50%  or  60%.  or  Indeed  any 
algnlAcant  percent,  "better"  than  -uch  Alters? 

I  am  enclosing  a  memorandum  which  the 
staff  of  the  Commerce  Committee  Informs  me 
contains  formulas  which  have  '>*«»  B"**': 
ally  accepted  by  thoee  knowledgeable  In  Alter 
technology  as  the  proper  basis  for  comparing 
the  relative  efBclency  of  various  Alters. 

I  would  appreciate  receiving  the  Judgment 
of  your  experts  as  to  the  vaUdlty  of  this 
method  of  comparison.  If  your  «P«"«  "^fff** 
that  the  outlined  approach  la  valid,  then  I 
expect  that  It  will  be  possible  to  place  the 
Strlckman  Alter  within  the  range  of  values 
suggested  in  the  memorandum. 
Sincerely  yours. 

WaauN  O.  Macnx;son, 

Chairman. 

ClaAMKm  SMOKK  Pll.T«AT10N  AND  EVALUATION 

ofPiltkss 

The  measurement  of  two  basic  parameters 
U  required  to  evaluate  a  candidate  Alter  for 
nonselective  Altratlon  properties  of  the 
smoke  aeroeol.  The  accepted  means  of  meas- 
uring these  iwo  parameters  Is  discussed  be- 
low.Ld  some  representative  daW  peruming 
to  commercial  and  experimental  cigarette 
Alters  are  discussed.  ^  . 

mssJre  drop  Is  that  quantity  obUlned 
when  the  pressure  differential  between  two 
Domts  is  determined.  In  the  case  of  clgarett* 
mters.  It  IS  the  pressure  difference  betwwn 
the  two  ends  of  the  Alter  at  a  normal  air 
flow  of  175  cc/sec.  at  75'  P.  and  1  at- 
m(^phere.  The  pressure  difference  Is  usually 
rxDr«sed  in  centimeters  or  inches  of  water. 
Xt^Uer  tips  m  use  fall  within  the  range 
of  2.0-12.0  cm.  of  H,0. 

Efficiency  of  a  cigarette  Alter  )»  »  ««";»" 
of  the  fraction  of  smoke  retained  by  the 
filter  If  we  use  the  notaUon  S,  to  repre- 
Snt  the  sr^oke  presented  to  the  Alter,  and 
S  the  smoke  passing  the  Alter,  the  effi- 
ciency (ED  may  be  expressed  as. 
Si-S, 
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acetate  Abers  of  about  2  denier.  It  U  POMlW« 
to  obtain  B  values  of  3  or  even  greater  (S.0) 
by  incorporaung  Anely  divided  addlUves. 
Although  paper  Alters  have  limited  conamer- 
rtaTaclepSi^ce.  sp«:lally  designed  cellul^ 
Alters  have  demonstrated  B  valuer  In  exoeaa 

°'uslng  the  range  of  B  value*  of  2.0  for  a 
DOor  acetate  Alter  to  6.0  for  a  superior  paper 
mter  one  may  calculate  a  practical  range 
of  E,  for  Alter-  of  the  swne  pressure  <^op. 
Using  a  pressure  drop  ot  6.0  cm.  of  HsO. 
which  la  easily  within  the  commercial  range, 
the  obtainable  efficiency  range  Is  estimated 

"prom  this  discussion.  It  should  be  clear 
that  any  Alter  material  evaluation  must 
involve  both  pressure  drop  and  efficiency 
measurements.  U  two  Alters  are  compared 
at  equal  pressure  drop,  circumference  and 
lengUi.  at  several  different  points,  values  of 
B  can  be  computed  and  valid  comparisons 
made. 


VKntmci  (t.)  B  wtoe 


3.0 


4.S 


S.4 


"^cl'r.*^.?-.       0.30  0.«.  0.46 

6cm «0  "  5? 

10cm M  .«  -g 

12  cm •♦  -^  •" 

Note  B>3  0  CortMpondJ  to  a  good  comm.rcal  ctllulose 
icatil*  lilttr  similJt  to  thoM  supplied  by  IMtman.  b=»3 
C?.«sDonds  to  a  poor  cellulose  lilte..  s.m.lar  to  those  used  on 

aismm  J.g'ir.ttes  B;M  'i^:'Tb"'sc!V7n96f 
lose  filter,  as  reported  by  Fordyce  et  al ,  lob.  Sci.  V  /oil»w. 


Efficiency  of  Strlckman  Filter  Material  and 
Cellulose  AceUte  Filter  Material."  The  Hal- 
ford  Report  does  not  answer  your  second 
question  categorically.  As  Indicated  by  lu 
title  It  U  concerned  only  with  the  relative 
mechanical  efficiency  of  the  Strlckman  Filter 
material  when  compared  to  selected  cellulose 
acetate  filter  material.  Such  subjective  mat- 
ters as  taste,  which  might  be  considered  as 
a  third  parameter  for  the  comparative  eval- 
uation of  any  specific  application  of  filter 
material  In  a  particular  filter,  have  not  been 

With  respect  to  your  final  paragraph.  I 
understand  from  Dr.  HaUord  that  he  con- 
siders valid  the  method  of  comparison  o  >i- 
llned  m  the  memorandum  enclosed  In  ycur 
etter  of  January  18.  and  that  It  will  be  pos- 
i!ble  on  the  basis  of  the  Halford  Report, 
to  place  the  Strlckman  Filter  within  the 
range  of  values  suggested  in  your  memoran- 
dum  If  a  conversion  factor  of  35  Is  used. 

I  have  also  asked  Dr.  Halford  to  hand  you. 
with  this  letter  and  his  Report,  a  confiden- 
tial advance  copy  of  the  press  release  wh.ch 
we  propose  to  Issue  at  noon  on  Wednesday. 
February  28,  when  we  announce  our  disen- 
gagement from  the  Strlckman  Filter  project 
Ind  our  delivery  to  you  of  the  Halford  Re- 
port I  am  informed  that  your  release  of  the 
Halford  Report  will  occur  between  that  time 
and  the  close  of  business  on  Friday.  March 

^"would  you  also  be  good  enough  to  make 
available  to  Dr    Kotln  the  enclosed  second 
copy  of  the  Halford  Report? 
With  warm  regard.  I  remain. 

Sincerely, 

Oratson  KniK. 

President 


S  may  be  measured  by  smoking  cigarettes 
unS^  standard  conditions  |35  <:<:  ?"«•  2-/«f- 
ond  duration,  l-mlnute  frequency,  at  75'F 
and  60?  relative  humidity)  and  obUlnlng 
the  c^y  TPM  yield  according  to  the  procedure 
Imptoyed  by  the  PTC.  S,  Is  measured  on 
c^wettM  smoked  to  the  same  butt  length 
M  for  s!  but  with  the  Alter  material  re- 
moved from  the  tip. 

The  quantity  E,  may  be  related  to  pressure 
drop  by  the  following  expression 

ta(l-t.)  —  AP^B 

where  A  Is  the  cross  sectional  area  of  tHe 
mt^r  tip.  V  the  air  velocity  and  B  a  constant 
ch^ctirtstlc  of  the  Alter  material.  For  most 
S^eS  Alters  A  has  a  value  of  approxl- 
m^y  502  cm  ■■  and  V  Is  175  cm.Vsec.  Using 
Te^^alue.  and  converting  to  the  b—  10. 
the  expression  becomes 

■oX'-M .0125  B 

The  ereater  the  value  of  B.  the  better  the 
Alt^  Fordyce  et  al..  Tob.  Sci.  V  70  (1961) 
have'shown  experimentally  that  this  expres- 
sion is  vaUd  for  the  range  of  pressure  drop 
and  materials  which  are  used  to  make  com- 
mercial Alters. 

Values  of  B.  called  slgma  by  Fordyce.  range 
from  2  0  for  a  5-denler  cellulose  acetate  filter 
to  5  4  for  a  paper  Alter.  Using  smaller  denier 


COLCMBU  UNivxasrrY. 
IN  THE  CrTT  or  New  York, 

February  23,  ISeS. 

Hon.  Wabhen  O  Macnuson.  

Chairman.  U.S.  Senate  Committee  on  Corn- 
merce.  Old  Senate  Office  Building.  Wash- 
ington, DC. 
UEA«  Ma.  CHAiauAN:  My  reply  to  your  let- 
ter of  January  18  respecUng  the  Strlckman 
Filter  has  been  delayed  by  the  necessity  of 
my  consulting  Dr.  Ralph  S.  HaUord  and  Dr 
Gordon  I.  Kaye.  of  our  faculty,  with  respect 
to  the  answers  to  the  questions  asked  In  your 
letter,  and  by  the  now  reaUzed  hope  that  I 
would    be   able   to   send   you   Dr.   HaUord  s 
ReDort. 

PreUmlnarlly.  I  should  like  to  assure  you 
that  we  at  Columbia  were  as  dUturbed  as 
you  at  the  content  of  the  ABC  News  account 
about  the  Strlckman  Filter  telecast  on  Jan- 
uary  17.  I  can  assure  you  that  the  broad- 
cast was  neither  Instigated  nor  condoned 
by  anyone  on  bebaU  of  the  University. 

In  reply  to  your  first  numbered  question. 
Dr.  Halford  advises  me  that: 

■The  Strlckman  Filter  has  been  compared 
by  us  only  to  Cellulose  Acetate,  chosen  be- 
cause of  Its  popularity  with  the  cigarette  in- 
dustry,  but  the  comparison  has   been   con- 
ducted in  a  manner  that  Is  consistent  with 
the  method  outUned  by  Senator  Magnusons 
staff  in  the  attachment  to  hU  letter.  It  was 
our  expectation,  which  Is  strongly  reinforced 
by  that  attachment,  that  the  results  of  our 
one  comparison  could  be  Interpreted  by  other 
laboratories  to  furnish  Immediate  compari- 
sons of  the  kind  with  all  other  filter  ma- 
terials which  might  have  been  studied  here- 
tofore  by   them.   Given   this  expectation,   it 
seemed  to  us  that  our  better  choice  would 
be  to  concentrate  our  efforts  entirely  upon 
conducting   the  one  comparison  with  high 
precision,  rather  than  to  conduct  a  number 
of  comparisons  with  materlaU  lacking   ac- 
ceptance   and   with    lesser    precision,    which 
might    invite   debate   over   the    slgnlncance 
of  the  quality  of  our  findings." 

Relative  to  your  second  numbered  ques- 
tion Dr.  HaUord  Is  delivering  with  this  let- 
ter a  copy  of  his  Report,  dated  February  19. 
1968    entitled.   "The   Mechanical    Filtration 


THE  MECHANICAI.  FlLTKATlON  ErFlCIXNCV  OF 
STRICKMAN  Fn-TEK  MATERIAI.  AND  CELLU- 
LOSE   ACETATE    FILTER    MATERIAL 

(A  report  subnUtted  by  Dr.  Ralph  S.  Hal- 
fOTd  Feb.  19.  1968.  copyright.  Heights  Edu- 
cational Foundation.  1956) 

ABSTRACT 

The  filtration  of  cigarette  smoke  is  basic- 
ally a  physical  or  mechanical  process  TMth 
consequences  that  can  be  assessed  aud  dc-- 
scrTb«l    fv^ther    In    chemical    or    biological 
terms     Physical    principles    alone    serve    to 
Sl^e  an  upper  Unlit  upon  the  possible  extent 
S"he  removal  of  each  >"°dj.f  constituent 
of  the  smoke  by  any  specified  filter  and  to 
relate  that  upper  limit  quantitatively  to  cer- 
tain  easily  measurable  characteristics  of  the 
fiUer.  Chemical  conslderaUons  serve  to  de- 
termine whether  the  upper  limit  so  set  Is  m 
fact  achieved  with  each  Individual  kind  o. 
constituent  and  to  account  for  a  new  aspea 
of  selectivity  In  the  removals  of  constltueiu^^ 
Distinctions   evidenced    by    patterns    in    tne 
psychological  and  Physiological  responses  of 
smokers   to   the   physically   and   chemicaUy 
Governed  removals  of  constituents,  or  dem- 
onstrated with  biological  test  systems,  sene 
to   associate   qualities   of   other   Kinds   wun 
examples  of  fillers.  ;,,„,„ 

Compar.sons  of  different  filter  mft"  ^-^  '" 
cearch  of  differences  in  their  q"«""«„^'': 
cernlble  at   the  biological  j'^-f-^^^l^^'^, 
greater  or  lesser  impairment  of  some  biolog 
Tell  function,  should  be  conducted  with  91  er 
sneclmens   that   are   matched   In   an   appro- 
'p^rtaTrespect  at  the  level  of  their  physica 
dcecrlptlcns.  Only   In   this  way  can  one  be 
cnuMn  that  a  differential  of  re«P°"^  ,"J^^ 
c;ated   with   a   distinctiveness  o^^f '»'^'^^:'! 
Guallty  will  be  neither  obscured  by  nor  cc. 
rJld  with  an  ordinary  varLUlon  of  response 
t.ai  can  be  expected  In  any  c.se  *\th  i,u 
c.Mne    filter    material    at    different    P'-^>*f ;^ 

descriptions.  The  same  P-«'^"^'°fl„tfv?of  ti- 
me  search  for  evidences  of  selectivity  of  h. 
tratlon  at  the  chemical  level  of  def  ^'Pt'o^ 
An  exact  characterization  of  Its  P"f°;°»*'"// 
exclusivsly  In  physical  terms  Is  a  fir.  t  pre 
requisite  to  the  systematic  search  with  any 
flUcr  material  for  Individual  distinctiveness 


in   Its   performances   at   the   chemical   and 
biological  levels. 

This  report  Is  concerned  with  the  necessary 
cnaracterizatlon.  exclusively  In  physical 
terms,  of  the  performance  of  Strlckman  Fil- 
ter Material.  To  permit  assessment  of  the 
validities  of  our  methods  and  findings,  by 
ohers  who  lack  access  to  Strlckman  Ma- 
terial we  have  conducted  with  the  closest 
possible  parallelism  a  similar  characteriza- 
tion of  the  performance  of  a  species  of  cellu- 
lose acetate  filters. 

Measurements  were  obtained  with  960  test 
cigarettes.  60  each  of  sixteen  different  de- 
scriptions specially  assembled  for  the  pur- 
pose, of  their  pressure  drops  Individually 
hoth  before  and  after  smoking,  and  of  related 
amounts  of  particulate  matter  collected  from 
their  smokes.  The  sixteen  descriptions  in- 
cluded four  subsets,  corresponding  to  the 
four  possible  combinations  among  two  to- 
bacco blends  yielding  different  amounts  of 
particulate  matter  and  the  two  filter  species, 
cellulose  acetate  and  Strlckman  Material. 

The  members  of  each  eubsei  of  four  de- 
scriptions, with  tobucco  blend  and  filter  ma- 
terial In  common,  differed  only  in  the  pres- 
sure drops  of  inelr  filters  which  were  In- 
tended to  be  either  0.  10.  15  or  20  cm.  meas- 
ured on  the  scale  of  a  water  manometer,  aud 
as  nearly  alike  as  possible  from  subset  to 
subset.  All  measurements  of  both  kinds, 
pressure  drop  and  amount  of  p.orticulate 
matter,  were  fitted  for  each  subset  separ- 
ately to  a  mathematical  equation  that  Is 
descriptive  of  the  process  ol  aerosol  hltra- 
tion.  The  fitting  determines  for  each  subset 
a  single  number  that  is  an  index  of  the  per- 
formance of  Ite  filter  species  In  any  and  all 
observable  situations. 

Comparisons  among  the  four  separate  fit- 
Ungs  establish  that  Uie  index  of  performance 
for  each  filter  material  remains  unchanged 
by  the  substitution  of  the  one  tobacco  blend 
for  the  other  and  that  the  indices  differ  for 
the  two  filter  materials.  When  the  fittings 
are  made  with  the  equation 

lnMp=lnMo-Kp 

wherein  Mo  and  Mp .  are  respectively  the 
amounts  of  particulate  matter  that,  enter 
into  and  emerge  from  a  filter  with  pressure 
drop  p.  the  index  of  performance  K  U  found 
lo  be  0.0693  for  cellulose  acetate  and  0.0773 
for  Strlckman  Material.  When  the  fittings 
are  made  Instead  with  the  equation 


1  n  Mp-=  1  n  Mo  -  Kp  +  Ck'p» 

the  reproduction  of  the  data  Is  substantially 
improved.  The  new  coefficient  c  Is  sensibly 
steady  from  fitting  to  fitting  and  equal  on 
the  average  to  0.112.  with  k  equal  to  0  0881 
for  cellulose  acetate  and  to  0.1045  for  Strlck- 
man Material.  The  standard  deviations  in 
the  separate  fittings  are  similar  from  fitting 
to  fitting  with  the  same  equation  and  equal 
o;i  the  average  to  aoout  0.0018  for  K  and  to 
about  0.0045  for  k.  The  relationship  between 
the  two  equations  Is  contained  In  the  sub- 
sUtutlon  K-k  (1-ckp),  which  Implies  that 
K  varies  with  pressure  drop  whereas  k  does 
no:.  The  Index  of  performance  Is  thus  more 
precisely  defined  In  absolute  terms  by  k  than 
bv  K.  In  either  case  the  larger  Index  Is  In- 
dicative of  a  correspondingly  better  perform- 
ance. 

To  verify  the  appUcabUlty  generally  of 
these  findings,  and  to  inqtiire  Into  some  of 
their  consequences,  further  measurements 
were  undertaken  of  the  reductions  produced 
In  the  amounts  of  particulate  matter  In  the 
smokes  from  six  well  known  brands  of  ciga- 
rettes, purchased  at  a  local  supermarket, 
when  their  filters  as  supplied  were  replaced 
bv  filters  of  Strlckman  Material  with  similar 
pressure  drops.  The  results  of  these  measure- 
mento  were  also  transformed  with  the  aid 
of  the  same  mathemaUcal  equation  into 
measures  of  the  change  of  Index  of  perform- 
ance resulting  from  the  substitution  of  fil- 
ters. For  four  of  the  six  brands  the  change 
Is  Indistinguishable  from  the  difference  of 


indices  determined  with  the  special  test 
cigarettes,  a  result  which  demonstrates  that 
the  cellulose  acetate  used  for  construction 
of  the  test  cigarettes  Is  representative  of  the 
material  supplied  with  purchased  cigarettes, 
and  that  the  results  of  our  observations  with 
lest  cigarettes  containing  Strlckman  Ma- 
terial are  directly  applicable  to  the  modified 
market  cigarettes. 

It  follows  from  these  findings  that  the  re- 
duction In  the  amount  of  particulate  matter 
that  can  be  expected  ordinarily  to  result 
from  the  substitution  of  a  niter  of  the  Strlck- 
man species  for  the  one  as  supplied  with  a 
purchased  cigarette,  when  both  filters  have 
the  same  pressure  drop,  is  about  2.5  mg. 
With  one  of  the  six  brands  the  reduction  Is 
perhaps  as  great  as  4  mg.  and  with  another 
its  occurrence  Is  doubtful  at  best.  Greater 
reductions  than  these  can  be  achieved  only 
by  elevating  the  pressure  drops  of  the  filters 
of  the  Strlckman  species. 

To  achieve  a  common  level  of  10  mg.  of 
particulate  matter  in  the  filtered  smokes 
with  the  purchased  cigarettes  would  require 
an  elevation  of  pressure  drop  of  the  filter  of 
the  Strlckman  species  ranging  from  4.5  to 
10  cm.,  depending  upon  the  brand.  This  same 
reduction  In  the  amounts  of  particulate  mat- 
ter, to  a  uniform  level  cf  10  mg.,  could  be 
achleved  also  with  cellulose  acetate  by  a  fur- 
ther elevation  of  pressure  drop  amounting 
to  between  2.5  and  3.5  cm. 

The  observations  reported  here  were  de- 
signed   to    furnish    a    direct    comparison    in 
terms  of  amounts  of  particulate  matter  In 
the  filtered  smokes,  of  the  performances  of 
filters  of   two  different  species  with   closely 
similar  U  not  Identical  pressure  drops.  Those 
of    the    observations    with    the    special    lest 
cigarettes    should     provide     also,     however, 
through    the   separately   derived    Indices    of 
performance,  indirect  measures  that  v^ould 
be  reproducible  from  laboratory  to  laboratory 
despite    differences    of    choices    of    tobacco 
preparations  and  of  other  details  of  experi- 
mental   procedure.    We    expect    accordingly 
that  our  measure  for  the  Index  for  cellulose 
acetate,  when  Interpreted  vrtth  due  regard 
for  the  quadratic  form  of  the  equation  with 
which  It  Is  associated,  wlU  coincide  within 
reasonable  limits  with  the  measures  accepted 
for  It  In  other  laboratories  where  Indices  of 
performance  are  known  also  for  other  filter 
materials.  If  so.  It  will  be  possible  for  those 
other  laboratories  to  extend  the  one  com- 
parison reported  here  into  further  compari- 
sons of  Strlckman  Material  with  other  filter 
materials. 

Comparisons    of    indices    of    performance 
can  be  Indicative  only  of  distincUons  to  be 
drawn  between  filter  materials  at  the  physi- 
cal or  mechanical  level  of  description  of  fil- 
tratlons.   Similarities  or   differences  of  per- 
formance at  this  level  neither  preclude  nor 
reveal  distinctions  of  other  kinds  which  may 
or  may  not  be  discernible  at  the  chemical  or 
biological  levels  of   descriptions  of  filtered 
smokes.  An  appropriate  program  of  Investi- 
gations with  Strlckman  Material  In  search 
of    distlncUveness    of    performance    at    the 
chemical  or  biological  levels  remains  still  to 
be  undertaken  but  Its  general  outUne  can  be 
stated    Smokes  to  be  compared  In  chemical 
composition  or  for  biological  responses  must 
be  produced  with  filters  of  the  different  spe- 
cies   which    are    properly   matched    In   per- 
formances at  the  physical  level  In  order  that 
differences  detected  at  the  chemical  or  bio- 
logical levels  do  not  simply  mirror  an  ordi- 
nary variation  at  the  physical  one.  Possession 
of  the  knowledge  represented  by  Indices  of 
performance   Is   thus   a   prerequisite   to   the 
search  for  distinctions  of  other  kinds.  The 
further  search  with  Strlckman  Material  for 
those  distinctions  of  performance  which  are 
discernible  only  at  the  chemical  and  biologi- 
cal levels  of  description  requires  for  Its  proper 
conduct  the  prior  accumulation  and  careful 
utilization  of  the  Information  ftirnlshed  by 
the  present  report. 


One  such  distinction  at  the  chemical  level, 
over  and  above  the  one  already  drawn  at  the 
physical  level  in  terms  of  the  indices  of  per- 
formance, can  be  cited  as  a  by-product  of 
the  present  work.  Analyses  performed  with 
some   of   the   samples   of   particular   matter 
collected  In  this  study  Indicate  quite  con- 
sistently that  the  proportion  of  nicotine  Is 
lower  when  the  filter  consists  of  Strlckman 
Material    than    with    celliUose    acetate.   The 
proportions    of    nicotine    Indicated    by    the 
analyses  are  462',„    ±    0.48  with   Strickman 
Material   and    5.75 '^r      •;    0.37    with    cellulose 
acetate.  In  the  particulate  matters  surviving 
exposure  to  each  species  of  filter.  Independ- 
ent  of   the   caolce   of   tobacco   used   In    the 
test  cigarettes  and  of  the  pressure  drop  of 
the  filter. 


FAILURE  OP  SENATE  TO  RATIFY 
HUMAN  RIGHTS  CONVENTIONS  IS 
CONTINUING  SOURCE  OF  U.S.  EM- 
BARRASSMENT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  sad  consequences  of  the  Senate's  in- 
action on  the  human  rights  conventions 
is  the  undarmining  of  our  position  at  the 
United  Nations.  The  United  States,  once 
a  leader  in  espousing  human  rights  at  the 
U.N.,  has  now  become  a  laggard. 

U.S.  leadership  in  human  rights  was 
epitomized  by  the  fact  that  in  1947  it  was 
Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  who  wac 
chairman  of  the  committee  which  drafted 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights. 

But  what  was  once  leadership  has  now. 
too  often,  turned  into  embarrassment. 
This  is  seen  in  a  report  from  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  U.N.  committee  charged 
with  handling  Human  Rights  Year: 

Mrs.  Warzazl  (Morocco)  thanked  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Human  Rights  Division  for  that 
informaUon.  The  United  States,  which  had 
proposed  a  sub-amendment  to  add  a  retsi- 
ence  In  agenda  Item  11  of  the  Conference  to 
measures  to  strengthen  "the  defence  ol  hu- 
man rights  and  freedoms  of  individuals,"  had 
not  yet  ratified  the  Convention  on  the  Elim- 
ination of  All  Forms  of  Racial  Discrimination 
or  some  of  the  other  human  rights  con- 
ventions. 

What  is  happening  is  clear.  When  the 
United  States  tries  to  take  the  initiative 
on  human  rights  at  the  U.N.,  our  dele- 
gates are  reminded  of  the  failure  of  the 
United  States  to  ratify  any  but  one  of  the 
human  rights  treaties. 

The  question  is  clear:  Shall  we  give  lip 
service  to  the  U.N.'s  struggle  for  human 
rights,  or  shall  we  give  real  support  to 
the  U.N.  and  our  delegates  by  ratifying 
the  human  rights  conventions?  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  ratify  the  Conventions  on 
Forced  Labor  and  Political  Rights  of 
Women.  In  this  way  we  can  reestablish 
U.S.  leadership  in  the  field  of  human 
rights. 

HARVARD   LAW   SCHOOL   STUDENT 

AND    FACULTY    STATEMENT    ON 

VIETNAM 

Mr  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  19.  1968,  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal published  an  advertisement  signed  by 
39  members  of  the  faculty  and  716  stu- 
dents at  the  Harvard  Law  School  protest- 
ing the  US.  military  involvement  in 
Vietnam. 

The  protest  points  out  that  the  United 
States  has  no  "controlling  commitments 
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which  require  us  to  continue  to  pursue 
that  policy"  and  that  "the  terrible  vio- 
lence the  war  Is  Innictlng  on  the  people 
of  Vietnam  Is  destroying  the  society  we 

seek  to  protect. "  .„^«oi 

The  advertisement  makes  a  special 
appeal  to  lawyers  to  voice  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  escalated  military  Involve- 
ment of  the  United  States  In  Vletrmm  as 
a  means  of  showing  that  opposlUon  to 
the  present  policy  Is  not  limited  to  a  few 
extremists  but  comes  from  many  mod- 
erate citizens  at  all  levels  of  society  and 
ot  all  political  views. 

As  more  and  more  attempts  are  made 
by  the  administration  to  gloss  over  or 
censor  what  is  actually  taking  place  In 
Vietnam,  the  voices  of  dissent  In  the 
United  States  will  grow  In  numbers  and 
intensity,  especially  as  more  and  more 
people  inform  themselves  on  the  reau"es. 
rather  than  the  myths,  of  how  the  United 
States  has  become  mired  In  the  quagmire 
that  is  Vietnam. 

I    ask    unanimous    consent    to    have 
printed  m  the  Rbcoro  the  adverUsement 
entitled  "A    Statement    on    Vietnam, 
sponsored  by  the  ad  hoc  committee  of 
the  Harvard  Law  School. 

There  being  no  obJecUon.  the  adver- 
tisement was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

A  Stati:m«nt  on  VirtNAM 
The  undersigned  are  39  member,  of  the 
faculty  and  716  students  at  the  Harvard  Law 
School.  ,.  - 

We  are  oppoeed  to  the  preeent  policy  of 
the  United  SUtes  in  Vietnam.  We  do  not 
believe  that  our  nation  haa  any  controlling 
commumenta  which  require  u»  to  continue 
to  pursue  that  policy. 

We  believe  that  the  United  States  cannot 
bv  .icceptable  means  succeed  in  Us  attempt 
to  secure  and  maintain  the  control  of  me 
Saigon  government  over  the  territory  of 
South  Vietnam  by  military  force,  and  that 
the  continuing  expansion  of  our  military 
involvement  in  the  service  of  that  end  creates 
nn   unacceptable   risk  of   world  war. 

We  believe  that  the  terrible  violence  the 
war  is  inflicting  on  the  people  of  Vietnam 
is  destroying  the  society  we  seek  to  protect. 
We  believe  that  It  Is  wrong  and  dangerous 
In  these  crlcumstances  to  continue  to  sub- 
ordinate desperately  needed  domestic  pro- 
grams to  the  increasing  demands  this  war  is 
imposing  on  our  naUons  resources  and  moral 

*"wr* eject  the  suggesUon  that  opposition 
to  the  present  policy  necessarily  Implies  ad- 
vocacy of  a  precipitate  withdrawal  of  United 
States  forces  or  an  abandonment  of  our 
supporters  In  South  Vietnam 

We  do  believe  that  political  and  military 
deescalatlon  are  essential  steps  toward  end- 
ing the  fighting  in  Vietnam. 

We  believe  that  our  country  should  take 
urgent  steps,  including  a  prompt  reduction 
in  the  scope  of  land  and  air  operations  by 
American  forces,  to  signify  our  intenUon  to 
limit  our  political  and  military  alms  in 
south  Vietnam  We  believe  that  such  stepe 
are  an  essential  precondition  for  the  release 
of  those  political  forces,  both  within  South 
Vietnam  and  Internationally,  which  seek 
peaceful  compromise  and  could  engage  in 
genuine  negotiations. 

We  believe  that  lawyers  can  play  a  par- 
ticularly significant  role  In  showing  that 
opposlUon  to  the  present  policy  is  not  lim- 
ited to  a  few  extremists  but  comee  from 
many  moderate  citizens  at  all  levels  of  so- 
ciety and  of  all  poUtlcal  views  We  therefore 
urge  lawyers  who  share  our  concerns  to  work 
for  a  change  in  that  policy  In  every  legitimate 
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way    they    can.    Including    the    support    of 
candidates  committed  to  such  a  change. 
F»culty:    WlUUun  D.  Andrews.  Paul  M. 
Bator.  Donald  H.   Herman.  Harold  J. 
Herman.    Stephen    O.    Breyer.    Clark 
Byse  David  P.  Cavers.  James  H.  Chad- 
bourn.  Jerome  A.  Cohen.  Vern  Coun- 
tryman. William  J.   Curran,   John  P. 
Dawron,  Alan  M.  Dershowltz,  Richard 
H   Field,  Charles  Pried.  Lon  L.  FuUer. 
Sondra     O.     Ooldenfarb.     Elwood     B. 
Halnee.  Jr.  Henry  M.  Hart.  Jr  .  David 
R    Herwlta.   Louis   L.   Jafle.   Keith   A. 
Jones.  Benjamin  Kaplan.  LouU  i-oss. 
John  H.  Mansneld.  Frank  I.  Michel- 
man.  Charles  R.  NesKjn.  Uoyd  Ohlln. 
Oliver  Oldman.  Albert  M.  Sacks.  Prank 
B    A.   Sander.   David   L.   Shapiro.   Ed- 
ward   F.   Sherman.   Henry  J.   Steiner. 
Samuel  S.  Thorne.  Donald  T.  Traut- 
man.  Detlev  P.  Vagts.  James  Voren- 
berg.  Lloyd  L.  Welnreb. 
StudenU:    Kenneth    W.    Abbott.   Stuart 
R.  Abelson.   Michael   E.   Abram.  Paul 
Frederick    Abrams.   Roger   I.   Abrams. 
Irving  Adams.  Thomas  Adams.  Robert 
Adklns.  Lawrence  A.  Agran.  Elizabeth 
Alnslie.  Duane  C.  Aldrlch.  William  Ai- 
sup.  Michael  L.  Altman,  Richard  Ames. 
Frederick    Anderson.    Christopher    C. 
Angell.  George  Annas.  J.  Gordon  Ar- 
kln.  Carl  R.  Aron.  Mark  O.  Aron,  Peter 
Aron.  Stephen  Arons.  Sanford  Asher. 
Harold  A.  Ashford.  Jack  Auspltz.  Don- 
ald O.  Avery.  James  V.  Babcock.  John 
M    Bablngton.  Joe  D.  Bailey.  R.  Lisle 
Baker.    Morris    J.    Bailer.    Phillip    M. 
Barber.  Joshiu  Barlev.  Terry  A.  Bar- 
nett  John  C.  Barrett.  M.  Pope  Barrow. 
Jr..  David  A.  Barry.  David  E.  Barry. 
Marshall  P.  Bartlett.  Edmund  C.  Bar- 
ton, Sandra  Baskln,  Randall  C.  Baa- 
sett.  Elizabeth  E.  Bates,  Patrick  Baude. 
Joseph  P.  Bauer,  Stuart  Bear,  Charles 
J    Beard,  Lawrence  J.  Beaser.  JoMph 
M.   Beck.  Jay   Becker.   Henry   Becton, 
Harold  Beeler,  Marshall  Bell. 
L   Graeme  Bell  in.  Robert  M.  Bell.  Ste- 
phen  B.   Bell.  C.  Robert   Belt.  Stuart 
Benjamin,  James  A.  Bensfleld.  James 
B   Benson,  Samuel  R.  Berger.  Richard 
Berkman.  Jeffrey  S.  Berlin,  David  M 
Berman.  W.  B.  Bernard,  Jr.,  Mike  Ber- 
ner.   Stephen   Berzon.   Elbert   BUhop. 
Jr..  Paul  D.  Bishop.  Howard  Blttman. 
V    David   Bjerum.    Dennis    Black,   B. 
Alien   Blackburn,    Markaret    Blettner, 
Stephen    G.    Block.    Herschel    Bloom. 
Elizabeth   Blum.  Jacob   Blum.  Bruce 
Blumberg,    Bruce    Bodner.   Joseph   A 
Bondi.    Dorothy    Bonner.   Richard   D. 
Borgeson.  Donald  Boyd.  Nancy  Brax- 
ton. 
Donald  S.  Breakstone.  George  M.  Brltts. 
William  H.  Bradley,  Lee  Carl  Brom- 
berg,  Joshua  H.  Brooks.  Jr.,  Mark  W. 
Brown,  Ronald,  L.  Brown.  Robert  R. 
Bruce.  Harold  H.  Bruff.  Peter  A.  Buche- 
baum,  Keith  E.  Buck.  Mark  Budnltz, 
Robert  Bunn.  A.  Franklin  Burgess.  Jr., 
Pamela  Burgy.  Michael  Burke.  Peter  H. 
Burling.     Philip     Burling.     Bruce    L. 
Bushey.   Philip   D.   Caeaar.  Daniel   O. 
Caldl,  Dennis  Callahan.  James  J.  Cal- 
lan.  Catherine  E.  Campbell.  Duncan  A. 
Campbell.    Anthony    C.    Castelbuono. 
Samuel  D.  Chafetz.  John  Chambllss. 
Barry   Chase.   Richard   R.    Cheatham. 
DaiUel  R.  Chemers.  Mark  A.  Chertok, 
Boake  ChrUtensen,  Alphonso  A.  Chris- 
tian   James  W.  Christie,  Lawrence  C. 
Christy.    J.    Morris    Clark.    Steven    A. 
Clark.  Stephen  E.  Clark.  Timothy  day. 
George   H    Clyde.   Jr..   Robert   Coats. 
David  J.  Cocke.  Harold  Cohen.  Jon  S. 
Cohen,  Kenneth  A.  Cohen,  Warren  H. 
Cohen.  Jamea  H.  Coll.  Emreld  Cole,  Jr., 
Virginia  Coleman.  Richard  M.  Conley. 
Peter  J.  Contuzzl.   Peter  W.  Coogan. 
Martin   S    Cooper,   Peggy   Cooper.   R. 


John  Cooper.  Eric  K.  Copland.  Robert 
Cowden.    Joseph    Coyne.    Robert    D 
Crangle.    Cynthia    Crounse.    Michael 
Crowell.     Michael     Bayard     Crutcher, 
James  E.  Davidson. 
James  S.  Davis.  Richard  S.  Davis.  Hartley 
C.  Deamer.  Ronald,  J.  DeFellce.  John  J 
Degnan,  Terence  R.  Dellecher,  A  L.  C 
de  Mestral,  Donald  F.  Devine,  Jacob  C 
Dlemert.   Dean  J.  Dietrich.  James  S 
Dlttmar.    Colin    S.    Diver.    O.    Lowell 
Dixon,     N.    Lowell     Dodge.    John    C 
Doherty,    Charlie    B.    Donaldson.   Jr , 
Charles  D.  Donohue.  David  A.  Drach- 
sler   Pablo  Drobny.  Eugene  Z   DuBose, 
Michael  8   Duhl.  Wolcott  B.  Dunham, 
Jr.     Gerald     Dworkln.     Cornelius    J 
Dv^yer.  Jr..  Pulton  B.  Eaglin.  Daniel  B 
Edelman.     Jacob     Edelman.     Michael 
Edelson.  Oarv  Elden,  Michael  B.  Ele- 
fante.  Michael  Ellasberg.  Harlan  Reed 
ElUs.  Richard  Ellman,  Dana  S.  Elsbree. 
Hugh  Elsbree,    Nancy    D.    Elsenpeter, 
John  R  Evans.  Steven  N.  Farber.  Marc 
S   Fasteau,  John  C.  Fauvre,  Brenda  S 
Felgen,  Frank  J  Fekete.  Daniel  E.  Feld. 
Barl  Nelson  Feldman.  Robert  C.  Pell- 
meth.    Nicholas   Fels.   Robert   A    Fer- 
guson. Noel  Fidel.  Marguerite  B.  FUson. 
Sheldon     Fink.     Ira     A.     Flnkelsteln. 
Amanda  Fisher.  Bruce  FUher.  Charles 
L.     Flshman,     Mark    Flshman.    Tonv 
Fitch.    Leonard    Flamm,     Steven    M 
Fleisher,  Nancy  A.  Fluhr.  Patricia  A 
Flynn.  Amy  R.  Fogel. 
Patrick  M  Folan.  Maurice  Ford,  Steplien 
D.  Ford,  III.  Mark  W.  Footer.  Barry  M 
Fox.     Jeffrey     Frackman.    George    T 
Frampton.    Jr..    Theodore    D.    Frank. 
Allan  Roy  Freedman,  Dale  C.  Freeman. 
jo*n  L  Freeman,  Joan  Friedland,  Bar- 
ton Friedman,  Leonard  R.  Friedman. 
Michael  K.  Frlel.  Stuart  Frlsch.  Rose- 
mary Gaines,  Bette  B.  Gallo,  Gregory 
M.   Oallo,   Howard   M.   Garfield.   Law- 
rence J   Gartner,  Jack  Garvey,  John  C. 
Oault,  Stephen  M.  Gelber,  Michael  T 
Oengler.   Gary   G.   Oerlach.   Miles  M. 
Oersh.     Alan     Oershenson,     Joel     D 
Oewrltz,  Carol  Gibbons,  Mary  K.  Gil- 
lespie. Reginald  E.  Gilliam.  Jr.,  Alan  D 
OllUland.     Mark     Olnsburg.     Robert 
CMnsburg.    Dorothy    Olancy.    Donald 
Olazer.  Daniel  Oleason.  Jean  Gleason. 
Elliot  L.   Gllckler,   Richard   A.   Gllck- 
steln.  Stephen  ^.  Ooddard,  Martin  E 
Gold.     Gerald     Goldman.     Irving     J 
Golub. 
Jorge    R.    Gonzalez.   Noel    Gonzalez-Ml- 
rande.    Richard     P.     Goodkln.    Louis 
Goodman.  William  D.  Goodrich,  George 
D    Gopen.   Albert   R.   Gordon,  George 
Goverman.  Stuart  W.  Graham.  Thomas 
R.    Graham.    Anthony    F.    Granucc:. 
Harold  H.  Green.  Mark  Green.  Elder. 
Greenberg.    Alan    Greene.    Ronald    J. 
Greene.     Mark     Greenwold.     Jon    M. 
Gregg.  E.  Z.  Grlflln.  L.  Robert  Griffin, 
Noah    W.    Grlflln.    I.    M.    Grlgg-Spa:l. 
Richard  Grimsrud.  Richard  Grlsham. 
Allan  Gropper,  Richard  L.  Grossman, 
Arthur  S  Grove.  Jr..  Harry  L.  Gutman, 
Edward  Haber,  John  Halgee.  G.  Emlen 
Hall.    Matthew    W.    HaU,    Richard   E. 
Hall.  JIU  Slater  Halpern.  Louis  ".  Ha- 
mel    Carl  Hanemann,   Kenneth  Bar- 
man,   Rick    Harrington,    Eric    Harris. 
Richard  E.  V.  Harris.  Donald  Harrison, 
Gregg  H&rrUon.  L.  Scott  Harshbarger. 
John  G.  Hartnett.  Robert  L.  Hasklns, 
Thoma.   C.  Hayes.   Marc   I-   Hayutin, 
Michael  K.  Heaney,  Quentln  G.  Helper, 
Donald  A.  Henderson.  Jr..  David  J- H"' 
man.  Bruce  L.  Herr.  Arthur  J.  Heath. 
Michael  S.  HeUer.  SUnley  M.  Helfman, 
Lewis  Henklnd.  John  Herman,  Federlco 
R.  Hernandez.  Michael  T.  Hertz.  Tom 
Hervey,   David   Herzer.   Miriam  Herz- 
feld.  Jamee  Herzlg.  Jonathan  W.  Hewes. 
Roger  P  Heyman,  James  W.  Hill.  Ricn- 


ard  R.  HUl.  Edward  F.  Hlnes.  James  M. 
Hlnes.  Alan  R.  Hoffman,  Christian  M. 
Hoffman,  Richard  B.  Hoffman.  Chrls- 
toph    Hoffmann.   John    Silas   Hopkins 
III.  Cyrus  E.  E.  Hornsby  in.  Edward  P 
Howard.  Penny  Howe,  Herman  H.  How- 
erton.  James  Hoyte.  Keith  L.  Hughes, 
Joseph    F.   Hunt    III.    Thomas   Hurst. 
Richard  lacobuccl.  Kathleen   Imholz, 
Alexis  Jackson,  Jerold  L.  Jacobs,  Joseph 
jacobson,   Laurence   F.  Jay.   Alan  R. 
Johnson.  Barnabas  D.  Johnson.  Herbert 
G    Johnson.  Joel  Johnson,  Philip  C. 
Johnston.  Marva  P.  Jones,  Howard  L. 
Joseph.  Bernard  S.  Kamlne.  Kevin  P. 
Kane.  John  Kantrowltz,  Arthur  Kap- 
lan, Martha  J.  Kaplan,  Myron  L-  Kap- 
lan   Lawrence  E.  Katz,  Martin  Lewis 
Katz,  Allan  Kasen,  Henry  R.  Kaufman. 
John  E    Keegan,  Leon  B.  Kellner.  J. 
Patrick  Kelly.  Patrick  J.  Kenny.  John 
A.  Kldwell. 
William  J.  Kllberg.  Sanford  King-  Smith. 
James  A.  Klerman  in.  Peter  Klmmel- 
man.   Nell  J.  King,  Patricia  A.  King. 
John  E.  Klrklln,  David  H.  Klrkpatrlck, 
David  L.  Kirp.  Joel  Klaperman.  Joel 
I    Klein    Elton  B.  Kllbanoff,  Michael 
klowden,  William  T.  Knox,  Jr.,  Derek 
Thomas  Knudsen,  Robert  Kohl,  Bruce 
R      R      Kohler,     Robert     N.      Kohn, 
Glenn    S.    Koppel,    John    H.    Korns, 
Donald      D.      Kazusko.      Douglas      J. 
Kramer.    Franklin    D.    Kramer.    San- 
ford Krleger.  Thomas  E.  Kruger,  Jr.. 
Beryl  Kuder.  Moshe  J.  Kupletzky  Lewis 
S    Kurlantzlck.   Paul   Labln.  Jane  M. 
Lakes.    William    Lampe.    Edgar    Folk 
Lambert  in.  Claude  G.  Lancome.  David 
R    Landrev,  Jav  F.  Lapln,  Richard  P. 
Lam    Helene  S.  LeBel.  Eric  H.  M.  Lee, 
Larry  H.  Lee.  Sheldon  S.  Leffler.  Robert 
Lehrer.  Robert  Lem.  Stephen  Leonard. 
Kenneth    A.    Letaler.    Andrew    Levin, 
John  Levin.  Michael  H.  Levin,  Mel  Le- 
vlne,  Lawrence  A.  Levitt.  David  A.  Le- 
vitt. Jaffrey  A.  Lewis. 
Ogden  N.  Lewis.  Reginald  P.  Lewis.  Regl- 
ald  C.  Lindsay.  Joel  A.  Llnslder.  Mi- 
chael  J.    Lippe,    David    R.    Llpson.    S. 
William   Uvlngston.   Jr..   Elolse.  Logs- 
don.  Berndt  G.  Lohr-Schmldt.  Roger 
Lowensteln.  Michael  L.  Luey.  Philip  J. 
Luks.  Dennis  Lynch.  Philip  A.  McBlaln. 
C.    T.    McCartv,    Michael    McCloskey, 
Merle  McClung.  Alexander  A.  McDon- 
nell III.  James  H.  McGlbbon.  Robert 
Stuart  Mcllroy.  Robert  Mcintosh,  Mi- 
chael J.  Mclntyre,  James  W.  McMahon. 
Kevin  C.  McMahon.  James  M.  McNa- 
mara,  Richard  J.  McManus,  Joseph  D. 
Ma:h,  Ken  Machlda.  Robert  Maddox, 
Earl  M.  Manz.  Jonathan  M.  Marks.  Pa- 
tricia  Marschell.   Howard   Matz,   Cor- 
neUus  W.  May.  David  A.  Mead,  Jamee 
Meade,  James  Medae.  Dennis  Melr.  Ken 
Melser.    Thomas    R.    Meltes.    Thomas 
Mela.  Douglas  Melamed.  Brian  Meltzer, 
Michael  J.  Merenda,  Lorenzo  C.  Mer- 
rltt.  Joseph  E.  Meyer.  Paul  Meyer. 
William   R.   Meyer,   Richard   S.   Mezan, 
Bruce  K.  Miller,  Martin  D.  Mlnsker, 
Stephen   A.  Mlntz.  Richard  Minzner. 
Robert  H.  Mnookln.  Stephen  F.  Moel- 
ler.    Stephen    B.    Moldof.    William    B. 
Mone.   Susan  Moo.   John  M.   Mooney. 
Beverly  Moore.  Steven  H.  Mora,  Thomas 
H.    Moreland.    O.    Marshall    Morlarty. 
Justin  P.  Morreale.  Guy  Moss.  David 
Muchnlck.  Douglas  A.  Mulr.  Mary  Mul- 
larkey.  WllUam  Murphy.  Alden  Myers, 
Kenneth  Paul  Nelman,  Kenneth  Nem- 
zer,    Jennings   J.    Newcom.    Raymond 
Newklrk.  Jeffrey  M.  Nobel,  Michael  P. 
O'Connell,  Kenneth  Alan  Odell,  Ken- 
neth P.  Oettle,  Robert  H.  Olson,  Pat- 
rick B.  ONeal,  Martin  M.  Ossad.  Doug- 
las S.  Palmer.  Jr.,  Terrence  R.  Pan- 
coast,    Roger   C.   Park.    Mark   Packer. 
Richard    Parker.    William    V.    Parker. 
Philip   S.    Parsons,    Nancy   L.    Pasley. 


Pickens  Patterson,  Gerald  G.  Paul,  Don 
M.  Pearson. 
Roger  D.  Pearson.  William  F.  Pedersen. 
Jr     Jared  E,  Peterson,  Mark  Peterson, 
Jeffrey    Petrucelly,    Michael    Pickard, 
Tonl   Pickard.   Jotham  D.  Pierce,   Jr., 
Kenneth  Plgott,  Kenneth  A.   Pleran, 
Norvell   Plowman.   Richard   D.   Pomp, 
Roger    B.    Pool.    Philip    M.    Poulson, 
Arthur  Powers.  Richard  R.  Plumrldge, 
Harold  L.  Qundres,  Irving  A.  Rachsteln, 
Michael    Radetzky.    Michael    Radnor. 
Jed  Rakoff.  James  Ranney.  Gerald  F. 
Rath.    William    Rawn    III,    David    J. 
Reber.  Marc  Redllch.  Ronald  S.  Reich. 
Jean  Margo  Reld.  Robert  J.  Relnsteln. 
Joseph  Remcho.  Paul  R.  Rentenbach. 
Harold  K.  Ressler,  William  Reynolds, 
George  Rice.  Robert  E.  Rich,  Howard 
M.  Richard.  Jay  Rlemer.  Keith  Roberts, 
John     A.     RobertEon.     Kenneth      M. 
Robins.  Timothy  D.  Roble.  Samuel  K. 
Rosen,  Gerald  A.  Rosenberg,  Robert  J. 
Rosenberg.  Allan  P.  Roslny. 
Richard   M.   Boss,  Alan   Rothfleld.  Alan 
Rottenberg.  Ronald  Rotunda,  Emanuel 
Rouvelas.  Thomas  D.  Rowe,  Jr..  Richard 
E   Roy.  Paul  Rubensteln.  C.  Lawrence 
Rutsteln.    Lawrence    A.    Ruzow.    Alan 
Sachs.  Joel  Salon,  William  C.  Samuels. 
Lyman  G.  Sandy.  Luis  Sanjurjo,  Lewis 
D     Sargentlch,    Raymond    T.    Sawyer. 
Robert  Sawyer.  Robert  Schafer,  Philip 
W  Schaefer,  Edmund  S  Schafler.  Jane 
A.  Schapiro,  Lowell  F.  Schechtcr.  Roger 
A   Schecter.  Lois  Schiffer,  Kenneth  R. 
Schlld.  Alan  N.  Schlalfer.  Carol  Schles- 
mger.  Joseph  R   Schmidt.  Theodore  J. 
Schneyer.  Shel  Schreiberg.  J.  Lawrence 
Schultz.  Robert  C.  Schubert.  Douglas 
Schwab.  Alan  Schwartz. 
Edmund  M.  See.  Eugene  Severens.  Rich- 
ard  T.   Seymour,  Henry  W.  Shaeffer, 
David    Shakow.    Thomas    G.    Shapiro, 
William  A.  Shapiro,  Lawrrence  H.  Shart, 
Steven   P.   Shatz.   Harvey   M.   Seldon. 
John    O.    Shellenberger,   Philip   Sher- 
burne.   Samuel    A.    Sherer.    Fredrick 
Sherman.   John   A.   Shetterly.   Daniel 
Shulman,  Martin  J.  Shulman,  Stephen 
A    Slegel.   Michael   Siegler.   Robert  A. 
SUberman,  Jonathan  E.  Sllbert.  Marc 
M.   Sllbert.  Daniel  B.   Silver.  WllUam 
Silver.  John  Simmons.  Morton  J.  Sim- 
on. Jr..  Richard  M.  Sims.  UI.  Robert  J. 
Singer.  Joel  H.  Slrkln.  Irving  Sltnlck. 
WllUam  C.  Slattery.  David  W.  Sloan. 
Walter  B.  Slocombe,  Charles  J.  Smller. 
Margot     Smiley,     Dennis     R.     Smith. 
Joshua   P.   Smith.   Michael   E.   Smith, 
MUton    F.    Smith.    Robert    G.    Smith, 
Allen  R.  Snyder.  David  Snyder,  R.  S. 
Snyder. 
Larry  D.  Soderqulst.  Nicholas  A.  Sordl. 
Jr      John    D.    Spence,    Jr.,    Donald    J. 
Stang.  Thomas  H.  Stanton,  Stuart  M. 
Statler,  Thomas  D.  Steiner.  Jeffrey  L. 
Stelngarten,  Charles  M.  Stern.  Jeffrey 
S  Stern.  Mark  Stern,  Stephen  L.  Stern. 
John  M.  Stevens.  Russell  B.  Stevenson. 
Jr.,  N.  Robert  StoU,  Robert  Stolzberg, 
David  P.  Stone,  Greg  E.  Studen.  Harold 
L  Stutfi.  Adrlenne  Sullivan.  Gary  Sut- 
ton, Howard  A.  Sweet.  Peter  J.  Swift, 
WUllam  H.  Taft  IV,  Daniel  A.  Taylor. 
Wayne  Taylor,  Norton  F.  TennlUe.  Jr., 
Charles  D.  Terry.  Ralph  Thanhauser, 
Samuel  V.  Thomas,  Peter  Tillers.  John 
W.  Timbers,  Richard  W.  Tomo,  Dennis 
R    Tourse,    David   Trlpple.    Harry    P. 
Truebeart,   John  L.   Truman.   Robert 
Tuchmann,    Richard    Turbln.    Albert 
Turkus,    Benner    Turner,    Michael    F. 
Vaccaro.  Raul  Valdes-FauU. 
Diane  G.  Van  Wyck.  PhlUp  Vargas.  Con- 
stance M.  Vecello.  James  M.  Verdler, 
John  M.  Vine.  Gerald  D.  Vlnnard.  M. 
Glenn  Vinson,  Jr.,  Anne  M.  Vohl.  Owen 
Walker.  Bruce  Wassersteln.  Mark  Alan 
Welsberg    Alan  S.  Weltz.  Raymond  L. 
Wheeler.  Jr.,  Daniel  O.  White,  Joseph 


A     Whitehorn.    Bruce    G.    Whltmore, 
John  C.  Wilcox,  Thomas  E.  Wlllglng, 
Barry  Lawson  WllUams,  Peter  C.  Wil- 
liams. Robin  J.  WUUamson,  Prentiss 
WlUson,  Jr..  Theodore  Wilson.  Michael 
Winer,  Peter  Wlnshlp.  Harry  L.  Wltte. 
Judith    A.    Wolf.    Andrew    M.    Wolfe, 
Bruce  Wolff,  Dennis  B.  Wolkoff.  Klmba 
M  Wood,  Merle  Wood.  R.  Robert  Wood- 
burn.   Jr..   Charles   Wray.   WllUam  E. 
Wurtz.  H.  Peter  Young,  M.  I.  Yucellk, 
Anthony  Zaloom,  W.  L.  Zeltonoga,  M. 
David  Zurndorfer. 
Statements    opposing    our    governments 
policy  in  Vietnam,  signed  by  law  professors 
and  students  at  many  of  the  country  s  law 
schools,  are  being  published  today  In  news- 
papers throughout  the  United   States. 


THE  DUAL  DISTRIBUTION  SOUNDS 
DEATH  KNELL  FOR  FREE  EN- 
TERPRISE 

Mr    BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  last 
November.  I  Invited  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  the  insidious  practice  of  dual 
distribution  which  is  smotheilng  small 
business  in  this  counti-y.  As  a  member  ot 
the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business, 
I  have  a  particular  interest  In  this  prob- 
lem  As  an  American  citizen  who  takes 
pride  in  the  traditions  and  institutions 
which   have  molded  this  country   and 
made  it  great,  I  take  alarm  at  the  ever- 
hastening   disappearance   of   the  small 
businessman.  His  demise,  I  fear,  may 
close  the  curtain  on  free  enterprise  as  we 
know  it  in  this  country.  Yet.  I  see  that 
curtain  closing  as  more  and  more  small 
businessmen,  unable  to  compete  with  the 
corporations    which    grow    larger    and 
larger  are  overwhelmed  and  succumb. 

Dual  distribution  is  a  powerful  weapon 
in  the  hands  of  manufacturers.  Typical- 
ly it  involves  not  just  the  manufacture 
of'  an  item  but  the  sale  or  distribution 
of  it  through  an  owned  or  controlled  out- 
let Through  tills  device,  the  manufac- 
turer can  gain  practically  complete  con- 
trol of  the  market.  He  sets  the  whole- 
sale price  and  sells  to  other  dealers;  then 
he  enters  into  direct  competition  with 
those  dealers  by  selling  the  same  prod- 
uct at  retail.  Quite  obviously,  wholesale 
prices  can  be  set  at  a  price  higher  than 
the  manufacturer's  retail  price  or  sutler 
a  loss.  Sustaining  losses  to  meet  competi- 
tion provided  by  the  manufacturer  could 
not  be  long  sustained. 

Mr  President,  my  concern  about  this 
practice  is  great  and  steps  should  be 
taken  to  correct  it.  t    „    v, 

Eariier  this  month.  Prank  J.  Moch, 
executive  director  of  the  National  AlU- 
ance  of  Television  and  Electronic  Serv- 
ice Associations,  wrote  me  a  letter  ex- 
pressing the  concern  of  his  organization 
about  the  dual  distribution  practice.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Moch  s 
letter  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

National  Alliance  of  Television 
&  Electronic  Service  Associa- 
tions. .      .„.„ 
February  7,  1968. 

Hon.  E.  L.  Bartlett. 
U.S.  Senator  for  Alaska, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  Reprint  from  the  Congres- 
sional Record  covering  your  comments  of 
November  1st,  1967,  encouraged  the  operators 
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of  TV-radio  service  people,  who  almoat  total- 
ly are  In  the  papa-mama  and  up  to  4  per- 
son claaa  of  neighborhood  bvialneaamen  ren- 
dering an  essential  service  to  the  public. 

Dual  Distribution  Is  progressively  and  at 
an  accelerating  pace  destroying  this,  one  of 
the  last  segments  of  free  enterprise  open  to 
the  little  man 

Dual  Distribution  In  our  field  Is  multi- 
phase. It  entails  commodities  and  services. 
and  often  both  are  intertwined. 

Service  Is  our  very  life  and  yet  there  Is  a 
growing  trend  toward  extended  and  usually 
unnecessary  warranties  on  new  sets.  At  best 
these  are  phony  sales  gimmicks  to  give  the 
public  false  security.  The  fact  Is  that  a  nor- 
mal 90  day  w/arranty  Is  more  than  adequate 
to  uncover  deslijn  and  quality  de.iclencles. 
Most  extended  warranties  contain  so  much 
fine  print  -s  to  be  meaningless.  This  prac- 
tice though  bars  the  Independent  from  com- 
peting except  under  the  full  controls.  Includ- 
ing price  control  und  choice  of  paru  used,  by 
the  factory.  Yet  In  areas  of  less?r  distribu- 
tion, these  factories  are  not  Interested  in  the 
buyer.  This  In  our  opinion  creates  a  form  of 
"dual  distribution"  patently  to  the  full  and 
exclusive  advantage  of  the  set  manufacturer 
and  his  controlled  sales  agencies.  It  sets  up 
dual  distribution  not  only  for  replacement 
parts,  but'servlce  as  well. 

\  second  form  of  "dual  distribution "  has 
long  been  cursing  our  businesses.  It  Is  whole- 
salers selling  at  retail.  It  has  reached  new 
heights  In  the  recent  acquisition  of  Allied 
Radio  Corporation  of  Chicago  by  the  Ung 
Tempco  combine,  and  later  acquisition  of 
several  companies  producing  electronic  de- 
vices. Allied  has  always  been  involved  In  re- 
tall,  wholesale.  Industrial  and  government 
sales  and  in  manufacture.  Most  recently  they 
have  launched  door  to  door  circularizing  for 
retail  sales  which  Is  coupled  with  repetitive 
full  page  ads  In  metropolitan  newspapers 
otTerlng  wares  of  the  type  our  people  sell,  at 
prices  often  lower  than  our  cost. 

Without  doubt  companies  buying  as  whole- 
salers have  tremendous  advantages  when 
selling  at  retail.  When  they  have  added  ad- 
vantages such  as  broad  operations  as  a  re- 
sult of  being  pe.rt  of  a  massive  combine,  their 
retail  position  Is  completely  overpowering. 

We  are  certain  that  small  businesses,  those 
with  less  than  20  employees,  certainly  have 
contributed  much  to  the  American  way  of 
life  even  though  they  have  not  been  too 
lucrative  to  the  operators.  We  are  convinced, 
too.  t:tat  the  diminishing  right  to  be  In 
small  business  to  a  large  degree  Is  contribut- 
ing to  the  disturbed  conditions  in  this  nation. 
We  think  this  right  to  consider  oneself  really 
free  is  a  safety  valve  this  nation  can  HI 
alTord  to  cast  aside  and  that  Congress  should 
do  something  important  about  this  Issue 
NOW 

Very  truly  yours. 

Prank  J.   Moch, 
Ezecutive  Director. 


SECRETARY  FREEMAN  TESTIFIES 
ON  AGRICULTURE'S  RECORD  OF 
PROGRESS  BEFORE  SENATE  AGRI- 
CULTURE APPROPRIATION  SUB- 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
this  morning,  February  28,  at  10  a.m., 
OrvlUe  Freeman,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, appeared  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Agricultural  Appropriations  as 
the  kad  witness  for  the  administration, 
supporting  the  President's  1969  budget 
request  for  agriculture. 

His  statement  was  not  limited  to  the 
1969  budget,  but  included  a  brief  sum- 
mar>-  of  the  accomplishment  of  U.S. 
agricultural  policy  in  the  sixties  and  our 
outlook  for  the  future. 


The  Democratic  farm  record  for  the 
sixties  has  not  been  perfect  but  it  has 
been  exceptionally  good  when  compared 
with  the  former  decade.  It  has  been  suc- 
cessful because  it  has  remained  flexible 
and  responsive  to  the  needs  of  both  our 
agriculture  consiuners  and  producers.  We 
must  keep  it  responsive. 

And  Secretary  Freeman's  outlook  for 
the  future  indicates  that  U.S.  farm  pol- 
icy seeks  to  continue  on  .this  flexible  and 
successful  course. 

I  do  not  agree  with  each  and  every 
sentence  of  the  Secretary's  testimony, 
but  I  think  it  a  very  fine  sUtement,  and 
I  support  nearly  all  of  it.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  full  text  of  Secre- 
tary Freeman's  testimony  delivered  this 
morning  be  entered  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement    or    the    Hono«ablx    Orvillk    L. 

Fkceman.   StcarTART  Of  AGRicin.TtrRX,  Br- 

rORE     THE     SUBCOMMmEE     OF     THX     SEN.^TR 

Appropriations   CoMUfrrrEX,   February   28, 
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Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Committee: 

Its  a  bit  hard  to  realize  that  seven  years 
have  passed  since  I  first  testified  before  this 
Sut>commlttee.  As  the  poets  say,  "The  hours 
fly  around  In  a  circle,"  and  'naught  treads 
so  silent  as  the  foot  of  time." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  you  and  the 
Committee  for  the  unfailing  courtesy  and 
cooperation  you  have  invariably  accorded 
me.  May  I  say  also  that  I  have  always  been 
deeply  Impressed  by  the  dedication  and  wis- 
dom with  which  you  approach  the  nation's 
agricultural  problems. 

With  your  permission,  I  would  like  to  do 
three  things  today: 

First,  review  the  record  of  our  progress  In 
agriculture  since  early  1961. 

Second,  appraise  the  outlook  for  American 
agriculture. 

Third,  discuss  some  of  the  Items  In  our 
1969  budget  In  terms  of  our  overall  objectives. 

I.  ACRICXTLTrRX'S  RECORD  OP  PROGRESS 

In  reviewing  the  record  let  me  begin  by 
presenting  what  I  consider  to  be  the  six 
rnajor  missions  or  goals  of  our  USDA  pro- 
grams. They  are: 

To  achieve  a  sustained  and  balanced  agri- 
cultural abundance  with,  fair  income  for  our 
farmers. 

To  provide  new  markets  for  our  food,  feed, 
and  fiber,  and  to  help  growing  nations  win 
the  war  on  hunger. 

To  expand  the  dimensions  of  American 
living  and  specifically  to  wipe  out  under- 
nutrition In  America. 

To  build  livable  and  healthy  communities 
of  tomorrow  by  revitalizing  rural  America 
and  restoring  rural-urban  balance. 

To  conserve  and  Improve  our  land,  water, 
and  timber,  and  to  activate  these  resources 
fully  for  the  benefit  of  all  our  people. 

To  use  agricultural  science  to  the  fullest 
extent  in  the  service  of  man. 

These  are  our  goals.  How  far  have  we  come 
toward  reaching  them? 

Income  and  abundance 

After  seven  years  of  Joint  effort,  we  would 
probably  all  agree  that  while  farmers  are 
not  as  well  off  economically  as  they  should 
be,  they  are  f<ir  better  off  than  they  were. 

In  1961,  agriculture  was  confronted  by  a 
nightmare:  The  prospect  of  half  a  billion 
bushels  of  grain  rotting  on  the  ground. 

You  may  recall  that  we  had  2  billion 
bushels  of  corn  In  storage — plus  enough 
grain  sorghum  to  carry  us  for  a  full  year  and 
a  half — plus  more  than  enough  wheat  to 
fill  our  domestic  needs  for  two  years. 


A  weakening  dike  of  price  support  was  all 
that  kept  this  ocean  of  grain  from  breaking 
loose  and  ravaging  the  agricultural  economy. 
And  if  production  In  1961  continued  at 
1960  levels,  we  could  add  up  to  400  million 
bushels  of  surplus  feed  grains  and  200  mil- 
lion bushels  of  surplus  wheat  to  our  already 
almost  uncontrollable  stocks. 

Oraln  waa  store '  In  every  conceivable 
space — even  on  ships.  New  bin  sites  and  new 
elevators  dotted  the  landscape  everywhere 
Storage  costs  were  a  national  scandal — cost- 
ing taxpayers  more  than  a  million  dollars  a 
day. 

There  was  Just  no  place  for  another  h.ilf 
billion  bushels  of  surplus  grain  to  go — except 
on  the  ground. 

We  had  to  provide  a  new  program — to  take 
effect  that  year — or  the  consequences  for 
grain  producers,  livestock  farmers,  and  rural 
America  In  general  would  be  Just  too  grim 
to  contemplate. 

A  special  task  force,  members  of  the  Con- 
gress Including  some  of  you  here  In  this 
room,  farm  leaders,  and  USDA  personnel 
worked  day  and  night  looking  for  answer's. 
We  were  told  It  was  Impossible  to  get  a  pro- 
gram going  In  time  to  affect  the  1961  crop. 

Actually  the  "Impossible"  took  two 
months. 

On  February  16 — 27  days  after  his  Inau- 
guration— President  Kennedy  sent  his  pro- 
posals for  an  emergency  feed  grain  progr.-im 
to  the  Congress.  Thirty-four  days  later 
March  22— the  Emergency  Peed  Oraln  Act  of 
1961  became  law. 

I  will  never  forget  It — that  rainy  Wednes- 
day when  Speaker  of  the  House,  Sam  Hay- 
burn,  signed  for  his  Chamber.  Then  the  !fS- 
Islatlon  was  rushed  over  to  Vice  President 
Johnson's  office,  where  he  signed,  and  on  to 
the  White  House  where  President  Kennedy 
was  waiting  to  affix  his  signature. 

This  was  the  first  major  legislation  of  the 
new  Administration.  It  provided  a  voluntary 
program  of  acreage  reduction  and  price  sup- 
ports for  corn  and  sorghum. 

Less  than  an  hour  after  the  signing  some  of 
my  USDA  staff  and  I  were  on  our  way  t ) 
Omaha  to  attend  a  klckoff  meeting  of  farm 
leaders  from  all  over  the  U.S.A.  A  few  days 
later  farmers  throughout  the  country  were 
signing  up  to  cut  back  corn  and  sorghum 
acreage. 

That  program  reduced  the  feed  grain 
carryover  by  13  million  tons — after  nine 
straight  years  of  rising  carryovers. 

The  Emergency  Peed  Grain  Act  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  Agricultural  Acts  of  1961 
through  1964.  These  expanded  the  feed  grain 
program,  established  programs  for  wheat  and 
cotton,  and  extended  the  wool  and  special 
milk  programs. 

They  prepared  the  way  for  the  historic 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965,  which  set 
up  realistic  voluntary  programs  for  the  major 
crops  through  1969 — programs  that  enable 
farmers  to  act  together  and  effectively  gear 
•  production  to  demand.  As  President  Johnson 
said:  "With  this  legislation  we  reap  the  wis- 
dom acquired  through  more  than  three  dec- 
ades of  trial  and  error." 

These  laws  were  fundamental  to  a  dramatic 
Improvement  In  the  farm  income  and  agri- 
cultural abundance  situation. 

They  reversed  the  declining  trend  of  farm 
income.  From  1962  to  1960  net  farm  income 
had  dropped  17  percent.  Between  1960  and 
1967  farm  Income  rose  24  percent — despite 
the  disappointing  decline  last  year. 

During  the  past  seven  years,  net  farm  In- 
come has  averaged  nearly  $13.7  billion— $2 
billion  a  year  more  than  the  average  of  the 
preceding  seven  years. 

Net  Income  per  farm  In  1967  U  estimated 
at  $4.573 — 55  percent  higher  than  In   1960. 
The  new  programs  reversed  the  rising  trend 
of  the  surpluses. 

The  wheat  carryover  which  had  climbed  to 
14  billion  bushels  In  1961  was  down  to  426 
million  bushels  last  July  1. 
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The  feed  grain  carryover  which  had  soared 
to  85  mllUon  tons  was  S7  million  tons  last 
October  1 . 

The  cotton  carryover  which  rose  to  16.9 
million  bales  two  years  ago  will  be  6.7  million 
bales  at  the  end  of  the  current  markeUng 
year— 500,000  bales  less  than  In  1961, 
The  surpluses  are  gone. 
The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  In- 
vestment In  farm  commodlUes  which  had 
climbed  to  almost  $8  billion  in  1961,  Is  now 
less  than  $3.4  billion.  And  the  Inventory  of 
commodities  ou;ned  by  CCC  has  dropped  from 
over  $6  billion  to  less  than  $1  billion,  the 
lowest  since  1952. 

How  was  this  progreea  made?  By  Inducing 
scarcity? 

Not  at  all.  Agriculture's  progress  was  made 
through  a  policy  of  balanced  abundance. 

We  carefully  avoided  Idling  acres  whose 
production  could  be  profitably  used.  We  ad- 
justed surplus  crops  downw.ird,  demand 
crops  upward.  Thus,  farmers  last  year  har- 
vested 68  percent  more  soybean  acres  than 
in  196d^and  the  value  of  the  soybean  crop 
was  n*re  than  double  1960. 

The  reduction  of  the  surpluses  was  accom- 
panied by  rising  overall  farm  production. 
Total  farm  output  has  increased  11  percent 
l:i  the  past  seven  years.  This  compares  with 
an  increase  of  13  percent  in  the  preceding 
eignt  years. 

But  whereas  In  the  1960's  rising  output  was 
accompanied  by  rising  surpluses,  in  the  1960's 
rising  output  was  accompanied  by  disappear- 
ing surpluses.  This  Is  What  I  mean  by  bal- 
anced abundance. 

Surplus  grain  was  eklUfuUy  moved  Into 
use  by  career  employees  of  the  Department. 
Surplus  disposal  sales  were  made  on  a  rising 
market  without  dUruptlng  the  market  or 
depressing  prices.  Feed  grain  prices  actually 
rose  during  the  period  of  oiu  greatest  sur- 
plu.s-dlsposal  sales. 

There  has  been  no  "cheap  food"  policy 
such  as  some  have  charged.  Our  poUcy  In 
setting  price  support  levels  has  been  clear 
and  simple:  To  protect  farm  income  while 
enabling  farm  products  to  compete  in  the 
market.  Every  price  support  level  In  effect 
today.  Including  paymente,  Is  higher  than  In 
1960,  and  most  are  considerably  higher. 
Where  we  have  allowed  prices  to  seek  market 
leveU  for  competitive  purposes  we  have  pro- 
tected farm  Income  through  direct  payments. 
Farm  prices  in  general  last  year  averaged 
6  percent  above  1960. 

I  do  not  say  that  our  progress  Is  faat 
enough  or  that  It  Is  good  enough.  It  Isn't. 
I  do  say  that  our  programs  have  served  the 
Income  and  abundance  objective.  One  evi- 
dence of  this  Is  the  fact  that  along  with  ris- 
ing farm  Income,  U.S.  consumers  in  1967  got 
their  food  for  17.7  percent  of  their  dUposable 
Income  compared  with  20  percent  In  1960. 

Many  factors,  of  course,  contributed  to 
the  Improved  farm  situation.  Eighty-four 
months  of  continuous  economic  prosperity, 
resulUng  in  a  rise  of  55  percent  In  consumers' 
disposal  income.  Increased  domestic  demand. 
Crop  failures  in  India  triggered  record  ex- 
ports of  VS.  wheat  to  prevent  famine. 

But  a  most  necessary  and  basic  factor  In 
the  Improved  situation  has  been  the  remark- 
able agricultural  leglsUtlon  of  the  past  seven 
years,  especially  the  Pood  and  Agriculture 
Act  of  1965. 

The  farm  legislation  of  these  years,  how- 
ever, did  much  more  than  establish  pro- 
grams to  improve  farm  income  and  balance 
abundance.  It  provided  the  means  for  us  to 
push  forward  toward  all  our  major  goals. 

To  expand  foreign  agricultural  trade  and 
aid.  Congress  extended  and  greatly  Improved 
Public  Law  480. 

To  help  us  carry  out  our  mission  of  rais- 
ing the  quality  of  American  life.  Congress 
passed  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1964,  the  Child 
NutrlUon  Act  of  1966,  expanded  the  School 
Lunch  Program,  extended  the  Special  Milk 
Program  with   the  Armed  Forces  and  Vet- 


erans' Hospitals,  and  passed  the  Wholesome 
Meat  Act  of  1967. 

To  help  revitalize  rural  America,  Congress 
set  up  new  and  expanded  programs  for  hous- 
ing, community  water  and  sewer  systems, 
and  other  local  facilities. 

Outstanding  resoxirce  programs  were  pro- 
vided by  the  various  Pood  and  AgrlctUture 
Acts,  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
Act,  the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964,  the  Federal 
Water  Project  Recreation  Act  of  1965,  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  of 
1965,  and  the  amended  Watershed  Protection 
and  Flood  Prevention  Act. 

In  the  research  area  Congress  authorized 
grants  for  applied  research  and  grants  to 
strengthen  the  staffs  of  smaller  schools.  The 
Mclntlre-Stennls  Act  enables  us  to  help  the 
States  with  forestry  research.  Other  legisla- 
tion strengthened  research  to  reduce  the 
costs  of  cotton  production  and  provided  a 
stronger  pesticide  registration  law. 

The  programs  provided  by  these  various 
laws  Interlock  to  form  a  remarkable  combina- 
tion of  services  to  farmers,  consumers,  agri- 
business, and  the  whole  nation.  The  sum 
total  of  this  legislation  Is,  to  my  mind, 
unique  In  the  nation's  history. 

Let  me  summarize  some  of  the  results 
already  achieved. 

I  do  not  mean  to  conduct  a  statistical  roll 
call,  but  I  do  believe  a  gathering  together  In 
one  fairly  brief  summary  of  this  record  of 
progress  may  be  useful.  Among  other  things, 
it  can  establish  benchmarks  against  which 
to  measure  agriculture's  further  needs  and 
further  progress. 

■Grou:ing  nations — New  markets 
No  programs  have  been  more  important 
during  my  term  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
than  those  designed  to  expand  agricultural 
exports  and  help  the  developing  nations  Im- 
prove their  diets  and  start  up  the  ladder  of 
economic  growth. 

With  the  help  of  an  Improved  PL.  480  and 
a  hard  driving  export  market  development 
program,  our  total  agricultural  exports 
climbed  from  $4.5  billion  In  fiscal  1960  to 
$6.8  billion  In  fiscal  1967— a  gain  of  nearly 
50  percent. 

Sales  for  dollars  rose  from  $3.2  billion  to 
$5.2  billion — up  more  than  60  percent. 

A  forecast  made  In  1960  had  projected 
totnl  agricultural  exports  in  1970  at  $5.2 
billion.  That  figure  was  far  surpassed  in 
1964,  six  years  ahead  of  the  projected  time- 
table. 

The  repercussions  of  our  expanding  ex- 
ports are  felt  throughout  the  entire  economy. 
We  export  the  equivalent  of  one  out  of 
every  four  harvested  acres — obviously  this 
helps  farmers. 

Agricultural  exports  provide  Jobs  for  about 
one  mllUon  workers — obviously  this  helps 
labor  and  business. 

Agricultural  shipments  make  up  only  22 
percent  of  our  nation's  total  exports.  But 
the  net  favorable  balance  of  agricultural 
trade  currently  makes  up  over  50  percent  of 
the  nation's  favorable  balance  of  trade  In  all 
products — obviously  this  eases  our  balance 
of  payments  problem. 

But  the  export  story  Is  only  one  face  of 
the  coin.  The  other  face  reveals  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  In  realistic  efforts  to 
close  the  world  hunger  gap.  When  P.L.  480 
was  revised  In  1966  to  provide  a  more  real- 
istic Pood  for  Freedom  program,  the  War 
on  Hunger  turned  an  important  corner. 

The  Food  for  Peace  program  had  saved 
millions  from  starvation.  The  Food  for  Free- 
dom program  has  put  us  on  the  road  of  Joint 
International  effort.  Including  both  the  de- 
veloped and  less  developed  countries,  with  a 
clear  recognition  that  the  hunger  gap  can 
never  be  closed  untU  the  less  developed 
nations  do  much  more  to  feed  themselves. 
U  S  food  aid  must  be  regarded  as  a  tool  to 
work  with,  not  Just  a  crutch  to  lean  on. 
The  war  on  hunger  cannot  be  won  In  the 


heartlands  of  North  America.  It  must  be 
waged — and  won — where  hunger  Is,  and  It 
must  be  waged  by  all  nations,  developed  and 
developing  alike. 

There  Is  clear  evidence  of  progress.  Na- 
tions that  once  depended  chiefly  on  aid  are 
now  able  to  turn  increasingly  to  trade  to 
meet  their  needs. 

Here  are  some  specific  examples.  In  fiscal 
1962,  Israel  got  166,000  tons  of  wheat  from 
the  US.  under  P.L.  480  and  bought  105,000 
tons  commercially.  By  1967.  the  PL.  480 
shipments  had  been  cut  In  half  and  Israel's 
commercial  buying  had  been  Increased  by 
almost  half. 

During  this  same  period  South  Koreas 
P  L  480  wheat  Imports  dropped  slightly  from 
337,000  tons  to  331.000  while  Its  commercial 
Imports  increased  thlrteen-fold,  from  26.000 
tons  to  341,000  tons. 

Taiwan's  PL.  480  wheat  Imports  dropped 
from  325,000  tons  In  1962  to  zero  in  1967. 
Its  commercial  buying  from  us  went  up  from 
9,000  tons  to  280,000  tons. 

This  Is  a  good  beginning,  and  we  are  work- 
ing hard  to  write  an  increasingly  better 
record.  I  am  confident  that  we  can,  because 
now  the  principle  of  self-help  written  into 
P.L.  480  in  1966  Is  clearly  stated  :ind  clearly 
established 

Every  PL.  480  agreement  signed  since 
January  1,  1967,  has  contained  self-help 
provisions  aimed  at  clearing  the  way  for  im- 
proved farm  production  in  each  country- 
provisions   agreed   to    by   each   country. 

While  it  is  too  early  to  evaluate  the  full 
impact  of  the  ^elf-help  agreements,  there 
are  signs  already  that  they  have  helped. 

Inciia.  for  esamole.  expe.-^tlng  a  record  har- 
vest of  abotit  95  million  tons  of  food  grains, 
has  sharply  Incre.ised  its  development  spend- 
ing (including  foreign  exchange)  in  agricul- 
ture. It  has  doubled  lt£  use  of  improved, 
high-yielding  seed  i.nd  .almost  doubled  the 
availability  of  fertilizer— and  itill  fertilizer 
demand  Is  outrunning  supply. 

The  battle  is  f  .r  from  won.  But  we  know 
now  that  It  can  be  won. 

Expandi:ig  dimensions  for  living 
Our  primary  goal  li?re  has  been,  and  Is, 
to  insure  for  every  citizen  the  opportunity 
for  a  full  nutritious  diet  of  who:esome  foods. 
As  a  nation  we  c.^n  produce  the  food  to 
provide  this  diet  and  we  have  Uie  means 
to  distribute  it. 

Seven  years  ago  the  Department  wa.s  mak- 
ing a  very  limited  list  of  foods  available  to 
the  needy  through  a  direct  distribution  pro- 
gram For  the  tvpical  family  in  tiie  program 
this  meant  receiving  a  monthly  issue  of 
commeal.  flour,  lard,  nonfat  dry  milk,  and 
rice  with  a  retail  value  of  about  $2.15  per 

person.  „ 

Following  President  Kennedys  Executive 
Order  No.  1,  the  quantity  of  surplus  foods 
distributed  to  the  needy  was  more  than 
doubled  and  the  kinds  of  foods  offered  almost 
doubled. 

The  typical  family  participating  in  the 
food  distribution  program  last  fall  received 
14  different  foods  with  a  retail  value  of  about 
$7  18  per  person  per  month.  In  addition  to 
the  five  foods  already  mentioned,  needy 
famUies  now  get  canned  chopped  meat,  but- 
t»r  cheese,  corn  grits,  peanut  butter,  raisins, 
dried  beans,  bulgar,  and  vvheat  or  rolled  oats.. 
But  food  handouts  have  a  way  of  bruising 
human  dignity.  So  in  1961  the  Food  Stamp 
Program  was  launched  on  a  pilot  basis  in 
eight  areas— to  enable  low  Income  families 
to  buy  food  of  their  choice  at  the  store  of 
their  choice  at  reduced  prices.  In  1964  the 
congress  responded  to  the  recommendation 
of  President  Johnson  and  passed  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1964.  In  January  1968,  the  Pood 
Stamp  Program  was  operating  in  848  com- 
munities and  serving  2.2  mlUlon  persons. 

Some  of  our  people  are  too  poor,  however, 
to  get  In  on  the  program.  We  started  Project 
Food  Stamp  this  year  to  widen  parUclpation 
through    program    modifications.    For    the 
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poorest  of  the  poor  we  have  reduced  the  In- 
vestment needed  to  enter  the  program  from 
$2.00  a  month  per  person  to  60  cents.  Where 
U  la  necessary,  welfare  organizations  will  pay 
the  60  cents. 

This  year,  school  lunches  are  being  served 
to  19.6  million  children — 5  million  more  than 
In  1961.  Two  and  a  half  million  children  get 
their  lunches  free.  Under  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act,  we  are  serving  breakfasts  to  about  80.000 
undernourished  children— and  we  hope  to 
double  this  before  this  school  year  end«. 

But  nearly  9  million  children  still  attend 
schools  without  lunch  programs,  and  at  least 
a  million  of  these  should  receive  free  or  re- 
duced price  lunches. 

We  have  started  Operation  Metropolitan, 
aimed  at  bringing  2.8  million  school  children 
In  the  major  metropolitan  areas  Into  the 
School  Lunch  or  School  Breakfast  programs 
for  the  first  time.  This  Is  now  underway  in 
15  major  cities. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  fiscal  year,  our 
food  distribution  programs  were  reaching  669 
of  the  1.000  lowest  Income  counties  of  the 
United  States — far  more  than  In  1961,  but 
also  far  from  a  satisfactory  situation. 

Now  we  have  Project  331,  aimed  at  start- 
ing a  family  food  assistance  program  In  these 
331  counties — primarily  rural— where  no  food 
program  Ir-now  available.  In  more  than  140 
of  these  counties  a  program  has  already 
started,  or  will  begin  shortly 

In  expanding  dimensions  for  living,  we  are 
concerned  not  only  with  nutrition  but  with 
the  safety,  the  wholesomeness.  of  the  na- 
tion's food  supply.  Meat  crossing  State  lines 
has  long  been  Federally  inspected.  But  with- 
in the  States,  there  have  been,  and  are.  great 

The  Wholesome  Meat  Act  enacted  last  year 
will  give  further  assurance  to  consumers  that 
the  meat  they  eat  Is  safe  for  health.  The 
counterpart  bill  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Wholesome  Poultry  Act  of  1968, 
would  provide  similar  assurance  as  regards 
poultry  and  poultry  products. 

Communitiea  of  tomorrow 
Fifty  years  ago.  this  nation  was  half  rural 
and   half   urb^tn.  Today   14  out  of  every  20 
Americans  live  In  urban  centers. 

With  over  70  percent  of  our  people  now 
living  on  one  percent  of  our  land,  some  cities 
are  so  congested,  it  takes  longer  to  cross  town 
by  car  than  it  used  to  take  by  horse  and 
buggy.  Congestion  Is  accompanied  by  cease- 
less noise,  noise  by  tension.  Pollution  la  per- 
vasive— It  Is  not  only  In  the  rivers  and  lakes, 
but  m  the  air.  Crime  has  made  streets  and 
;}arks  unsafe.  Unemployment  Is  a  way  of  life 
for  many  of  the  unskilled  and  uneducated. 
Welfare  costs  threaten  to  l>ecome  unbearable. 
On  the  other  band,  hundreds  of  small 
towns  have  become  hollow  shells,  scarred  by 
boarded-up  stores  and  big,  half-empty  housee 
where  the  aged  live  because  the  young  could 
find  no  opportunity  in  the  countryside. 

With  less  than  30  percent  of  the  nation's 
population.  Rural  America  has  nearly  half 
of  the  nation's  poor. 

The  space-sUrved  city  and  the  opportu- 
nity-starved rural  community  are  two  sides 
of  the  same  coin.  They  are  symptoms  of  a 
fundamental  rural-urban  imbalance  which 
has  resulted  in  large  part  from  the  deteriora- 
tion of  rural  America. 

When  the  technological  revolution  of  the 
past  30  to  40  years  sharply  reduced  the  num- 
ber of  Jobs  In  farming,  mining,  and  timber, 
rural  America  began  to  slide  downhill. 

Year  after  year,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
small  farmers,  sharecroppers,  farm  workers, 
displaced  miners,  shopkeepers,  laid-ofi  rail- 
road workers,  left  the  countryside  to  seek 
greener  pastures  In  the  cities.  B4any  found 
only  poverty.  The  young  especially  fled,  and 
among  them,  along  with  the  untrained  were 
some  of  the  brightest  minds  and  moat  ven- 
turesome spirits  of  rural  Amerlc* — a  great 
lose  of  human  resources. 
Though  the  exodus  Is  slowing,  It  U  attU 


going  on.  This  Is  a  problem  we  must  solve — 
for  the  sake  of  city  and  country  alike.  We 
must  restore  rural-urban  balance  In  Amer- 
ica. 

Rural-urban  balance  will  be  restored  only 
when  new  economic,  social,  and  cultural  op- 
portunities are  opened  up  throughout  rural 
America — only  when  private  enterprise  Is  at- 
tracted to  the  countryside  by  the  obvious 
advantages  of  open  space,  ample  labor,  and 
low-cost  buildings — only  when  rural  conunu- 
nltles  can  offer  modem  water  supplies,  good 
housing,  and  other  facilities — only  when  un- 
deremployed small  farmers  and  displaced 
workers  can  And  alternate  economic  oppor- 
tunities— only  when  we  establish  vigorous, 
healthy  town  and  country  communities. 

We  have  made  a  start  in  all  these  areas — 
and  a  good  start  In  some  of  them. 

Our  rural  communities  are  filled  with  "In- 
between'"  people — those  who  never  quite 
made  the  transition  from  the  old  to  the  new 
economic  society — those  who  are  not  able  to 
benefit  subetanUally  from  the  programs  that 
serve  commercial  agrlcult\ire  and  get  almost 
nothing  from  the  programs  that  sene  the 
clOes. 

Typical  of  these  "In-between"  people  are 
our  more  than  2  million  small  farmers — those 
with  sales  in  1968  of  under  $10,000 — whose 
average  farm  Income  between  1959  and  1966 
rose  only  7  percent — only  $110. 

Operating  loans  and  grants  by  Farmers 
Home  Administration  to  aid  low  Income  farm 
families  have  Increased  by  60  percent  since 
1960.  Loans  to  promote  farm  ownership  by 
small  farmers  have  increased  nearly  five-fold. 
Since  January  1965.  Economic  Opportunity 
loans  have  enabled  more  than  50.000  low  In- 
come families  and  Individuals  to  set  up  small 
businesses  or  Improve  low  Income  farms. 

We  have  made  a  start  toward  providing 
modern  water  and  sewer  systems  In  rural 
America.  Funds  to  build  such  systems  have 
risen  from  less  than  $2  million  In  fiscal  1961 
to  almost  $200  million  In  fiscal  1967.  Last  fis- 
cal year  alone  these  funds  helped  build  or 
Improve  1,100  rural  community  water  or 
sewer  systems.  But  some  33,000  communlUes 
still  lack  modem  water  and  43,000  lack  mod- 
ern sewers. 

We  have  made  a  start  toward  improving 
the  Indecently  bad  housing  scattered 
throughout  rural  America.  Aids  for  rural 
housing  this  year  will  be  nearly  thirteen 
times  as  great  as  In  1960.  From  January  1, 
1961,  through  June  30.  1967.  USDA  loans  pro- 
vided new  or  Improved  housing  for  630,000 
rural  people.  Including  20.000  senior  citizens 
and  15.000  farm  laborers.  But  about  one- 
third  of  all  rural  homes  need  major  repairs 
or  complete  replacement. 

We  have  made  a  start  toward  training  dis- 
placed farm  and  rural  people  for  new  eco- 
nomic roles — a  start  toward  attracting  new 
Industry  to  rural  America — a  start  toward 
Improving  and  developing  all  the  resources 
of  the  countryside  through  Federal,  State,* 
and  local  action. 

We  are  beginning  to  succeed  In  bringing 
not  only  USDA  programs  but  programs  of 
other  government  agencies,  and  private  serv- 
ices also,  to  the  people  of  rural  America.  We 
call  this  the  "outreach"  function  of  the  De- 
partment. 

At  the  Washington  level  outreach  is  pro- 
vided by  a  small  sUff  in  the  Rural  Commu- 
nity Development  Service  which  coordinates 
and  expedites  rural  programs.  In  the  field 
outreach  at  the  grassroots  Is  provided  by 
Technical  Action  Panels  composied  of  USDA 
field  officials,  and  other  Federal,  State,  and 
local  government  leaders.  These  "action 
teams"  serve  all  3,000  rural  counties  through 
a  network  of  State,  area,  and  county  panels. 
Today  any  rural  village,  any  rural  person,  can 
receive  help  in  locating  the  government 
agency  that  can  beet  assist  them  simply  by 
contacting  the  nearest  Technical  Action 
Panel. 
We  have  made  some  good  progress — In  a 


massive  undertaking.  But  sometimes  I  ask 
myself:  Can  we  avoid  the  deepening  catas- 
trophe that  faces  our  nation  If  we  fail  lo 
halt  the  flow  of  people  from  the  countryside 
into  our  huge  central  cities? 

And  then  I  take  encouragement  from  the 
resources  and  spirit  of  America  and  I  imagine 
a  time  In  the  future  when  the  American 
landscape  will  be  dotted  with  communities 
that  Include  a  blend  of  renewed  small  cities. 
new  towns,  and  growing  rural  villages — each 
cluster  with  Ite  own  Jobs  and  industries,  each 
with  its  own  college  or  university,  each  with 
Its  own  medical  center,  each  with  Its  own 
cultural,  entertainment  and  recreational  cen- 
ters and  with  an  agriculture  fully  sharing  in 
the  national  prosperity. 

I  Imagine  hundreds  of  such  communities 
that  would  make  It  possible  for  300  million 
Americans  to  live  In  less  congestion  than  200 
million  live  today— that  would  enable  urban 
centers  to  become  free  of  smog  and  blight— 
free  of  overcrowding,  with  ample  parkland 
within  easy  reach  of  all. 

A  dream  world?  Not  exactly   It  Is  a  world 
we  can  build.  If  we  are  willing  to  work  for  it. 
These  Ideal  communities  can  in  fact  be  the 
Communities  of  Tomorrow. 

Resources  in  acr.on 
It  is  no  secret  that  we  are  facing  an  envi- 
ronmental crisis.  It  affects  every  one  of  tlu 
basic  elements  of  the  biosphere — air,  earth 
and  water. 

An  expanding  national  economy  requires 
a  growing  resource  base.  Pure  air,  clean  water 
stable  soils,  productive  crop,  pasture,  tancc 
and  forest  lands,  abundant  wildlife,  natural 
beauty,  and  the  opportunity  for  man  to  live 
In  harmony  with  his  natural  environment  are 
essei.ti  ,1.  "They  are  interrelated  and  mutuai'.v 
supporting  objectives  and  that  Is  how  we  are 
approaching  them. 

For  example,  we  are  coordinating  conser-.  .;- 
tlon  with  economic  development  through 
multi-county  Resource  Conservation  and  De- 
velopment projecto.  Seven  years  ago  there 
was  not  one  RC&D  project  in  the  Unlit  d 
States.  Now  41  have  been  approved  for  plan- 
ning and  operations  embracing  an  area  al- 
most as  big  as  Iowa,  Illinois,  and  Wisconsin 
combined. 

Each  of  these  projects  Is  "multl-purpore ' 
In  the  broadest  sense  of  the  world;  each  con- 
serves natural  resources  In  an  Integrated, 
well-planned  manner;  each  brings  Jobs  to 
local  communities,  conserving  the  human 
and  economic  base  of  rural  America. 

Seven  years  ago  we  had  only  312  water- 
shed projects  approved  for  operations;  now 
we  have  827.  Multi-purpose  projects  have  In- 
creased 360  percent,  from  95  to  439  at  the 
end  of  1967. 

We  have  helped  more  than  450  communi- 
ties and  associations  develop  group  recrea- 
Uonal  facilities  to  ser^•e  an  estimated  550,000 
{jeople. 

Probably  nowhere  Is  the  multiple  purpose 
aspect  of  the  Department's  conservation  ef- 
foru  more  evident  than  In  the  National 
Forests.  Expenditures  to  develop  and  protect 
our  National  Forests  are  now  more  than  dou- 
ble the  1960  level. 

National  Forest  recreation  use  has  grown 
from  90  million  visitor-days  In  1960  to  more 
than  150  nUllion  last  year.  With  the  develop- 
ment of  3,800  new  recreation  sites,  capacity 
to  accommodate  people  at  one  time  has  been 
Increased  to  1.2  million,  nearly  double  the 
1960  capacity. 

Sound  management  has  increased  the  al- 
lowable annual  timber  cut  in  the  National 
Forests  more  than  20  percent— from  10  6 
bllllou  board  feet  In  1960  to  12.8  billion  in 
1967.  The  actual  timber  harvest  has  increased 
15  percent^-from  9.4  billion  board  feel  to 
10.8  bUUon. 

Science  in  the  service  of  man 
Agricultural  research  and  extension.  It  goes 
almost  without  saying,  are  the  bedrock  of 
agricultural  progress.  The  scope  of  their  con- 


trlbuUons  to  our  agriculture  defies  descrlp- 

^"TTiey  are  the  mainspring  of  farmers'  ef- 
ficiency m  production.  Research  continually 
finds  better  ways  to  use,  conserve,  and  im- 
orove  soil,  timber,  and  water  resources.  It 
develops  new  agricultural  products  which 
sometimes  result  In  enUre  new  Industries.  It 
shows  us  how  to  control  pests  through  new, 
safe  methods.  It  develops  new  food  mixtures 
with  high  nutritional  value  for  use  at  home 
.iiid  abroad. 

To  coordinate  and  make  more  effecttve  the 
Department's  work  In  these  areas  we  estab- 
lished the  position  of  Director  of  Science  and 
Education  and  set  up  an  Economic  Research 
Service.  We  also  U)olc  the  initiative  In  estab- 
lishing   the    Federal    Committee    on    Pest 

So  many  specific  advances  have  been  made 
through  research  since  1961  that  it  Is  difficult 
to  select  the  most  representative  achleve- 

\Ve  can  cite  major  cantrlbutlor»s  to  the  de- 
velopment and  improvement  of  wash-and- 
wear  garments,  stretch  cotton,  and  shrlnk- 
proof  wool.  New  convenience  foods  Include 
Instant  sweetpotato  flakes,  orange  crystals, 
mil  fat  dry  milk,  and  qulck-oooklng  beans. 
We  have  found  a  practical  way  to  flameproof 

Newly  developed  mechanical  harvesters 
have  replaced  high  cost  labor  In  picking 
cherries,  tomatoes,  apples,  and  many  other 
frulU  and  vegetables. 

The  screwworm,  which  used  to  cost  live- 
stock producers  In  the  South  $100  million  a 
vear  in  losses,  has  been  eradicated  by  sterlliz- 
ini  and  releasing  large  numbers  of  male  flies. 
The  technique  Is  being  extended  to  other 
insect  pests. 

Forestry  research  has  led  to  the  creation 
of  a  Southern  pine  plywood  industry  in  the 
South.  It  now  employs  more  than  6,000 
workers  In  three  dozen  plants  and  produces 
2  7  billion  square  feet  of  plywood  for  new 
homes.  .  ^  . 

some  high  protein  foods  and  mixtures  de- 
veloped by  research  are  already  helping  stave 
off  protein  malnutrlUon  among  millions  of 
people.  These  include  CSM,  a  com,  soybean, 
and  milk  mixture;  a  similar  mixture  using 
wheat;  and  wheat  fortified  vrtth  the  protein 
ivslne.  A  promising  new  process  has  Just  been 
developed  for  making  cottonseed  flour  that 
Is  C5  percent  protein. 

SclenUsts  have  found  a  way  for  hungry 
villagers  in  underdeveloped  countries  to 
make  their  own  soybean  flour  in  five  easy 
steps.  They  have  also  worked  out  a  process 
for  peeling  the  bran  off  wheat  to  produce  a 
pearly-white  kernel  that  can  be  eaten  like 
rice.  This  new  WURLD  wheat  got  high  rat- 
ings when  market-tested  by  commercial 
companies  In  the  Orient. 

Now  let  us  turn  from  our  review  of  the 
progress  of  the  recent  past  to  a  quick  glance 
at  the  future. 

n.  -rHE  otJTXooK  roi  American  ageicdi.tdkk 
American  agriculture  today  Is  well  equipped 
to  play  its  full  role  in  the  national  economy. 
The  progress  of  the  past  seven  years  has  led 
agriculture  into  a  new  era,  a  new  plateau 
on  which  farm  and  rtiral  people  can  begin 
to  share  more  fully  In  the  continued  eco- 
nomic growth  of  the  nation.  We  now  have  the 
foundation  upon  which  to  make  further  and 
faster    progress    In    the    years    immediately 

ahead.  ,    .. 

I  say  this  with  full  recognition  of  the 
disappointing  drop  In  farm  Income  last  year. 
This  was  the  result  of  record  output  both 
In  the  U.S.  and  the  world  as  a  whole.  Most 
of  the  major  grain  exporting  nations,  plus 
Europe,  had  super-harvests,  and  this  sent 
world  prices  plummeting. 

Actually,  only  the  previous  elimination  of 

surpluses   and   the   existence   of   our   farm 

commodity   programs   limited   the   drop   In 

U.S.  prices.  Without  these  two  factors  farm 
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prices  would  have  been  much  lower  than 
they  actually  were.  ,  rr  a 

The  most  striking  characterUtlc  of  U.S. 
agriculture  is  Its  amazing  productivity. 

With  only  half  as  much  labor,  agriculture 
produces  a  good  50  percent  more  than  It  did 
20  years  ago. 

This  is  a  great  economic  bulwark  for 
America  and  the  Free  World.  But  It  also 
keeps  the  farmer  and  rancher  sitting  on  a 
powder  keg.  The  U.S.  farmer  has  the  ability 
to  overshoot  his  markets,  year  after  year. 
This  magic  power — unique  In  history — Is  so 
great  that  the  individual  farmer,  one  in  3 
million,  cannot  hold  the  genie  In  the  bottle. 
No  one  farmer  has  a  big  enough  thumb. 

Fortunately,  we  have  the  basic  machinery 
to  meet  both  the  challenge  of  supply  and 
the  challenge  of  Increasing  demand.  This 
machinery  Is  a  vrtde  range  of  programs  woven 
tightly  Into  a  coordinated  farm  and  food 
policy  aimed  at  underpinning  and  strength- 
ening America's  family  agriculture. 

The  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965,  the 
Pood  for  Freedom  Program,  and  the  domestic 
food  distribution  programs — School  Lunch, 
School  Milk,  Direct  Distribution  to  Needy 
Persons,  Pood  Stamp  programs— all  supple- 
ment one  another. 

None  of  them  can  be  fully  effective  in  Isola- 
tion, but  can  be  extremely  effective  when 
skillfully  coordinated.  They  permit  us  to  set 
up  a  viable  national  food  budget  to  produce 
what  we  need  In  the  right  amounts  at  the 
right  time — subject  always,  of  course,  to  the 
vagaries  of  uncontrollable  environmental 
and  biological  forces  that  agriculture  ratist 
live  wtth  always. 

About  3  to  4  percent  of  our  nation's  farm 
production  now  U  going  under  the  Food  for 
Freedom  program.  This  makes  a  major  con- 
tribution to  world  security  and  peace.  It 
provides  food  to  many  millions  of  persons 
around  the  world.  It  buys  time  until  they  can 
Improve  their  own  agricultures. 

About  1  percent  of  our  farm  output  now 
is  going  vmder  our  domestic  food  distribution 
programs.  This  Improves  the  diets  of  millions 
of  needy  families  and  protects  the  health  of 
our  school  children. 

Both  Pood  for  Freedom  and  ovir  domestic 
food  distribution  programs  supplement  the 
commercial  demand  for  food  which  Is  regis- 
tered throtigh  established  market  channels. 
Skillfully  used,  this  supplemental  purchas- 
ing power  can  help  stabilize  prices  prevent- 
ing wild  and  disruptive  price  swings. 

The  Pood  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965 
makes  possible  a  working  balance  between 
supply  and  all  demands  for  several  major 
farm  products.  It  is  designed  to  keep  farm 
prices  at  as  high  a  level  as  Is  consistent  with 
remaining  competition  In  world  markets.  If 
world  prices  are  too  low,  the  difference  Is 
made  up  to  farmers  by  direct  payments. 
These  payments  can  also  be  used  when  neces- 
sary to  withdraw  acreage  from  production 
to  avoid  surpluses. 

Thus,  all  these  programs  work  together  to 
create  a  whole  that  Is  greater  than  the  sum 
of  Its  parts.  They  constitute  a  team  whose 
common  pvirpose  is  to  produce  balanced 
abundance  at  fair  prices.  These  programs  as 
they  have  been  developed  and  improved  in 
recent  years  can  provide  major  help  in  mov- 
ing American  agriculture  forward  on  the 
highway  of  progress. 

But  they  are  neither  perfect,  nor  perfecUy 
operated.  We  must  Improve  them  to  fit 
changing  conditions.  We  must  learn  how  to 
use  them  more  skillfully,  correlating  them 
more  closely  with  the  attlvltles  of  Individual 
farmers  and  farm  organizations.  This  can  be 
done — it  is  being  done. 

We  need  also  to  complete  this  basic  ma- 
chinery. In  addition  to  the  extension  and 
improvement  of  P.L.  480  and  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1965,  some  new  tools  would 
All  out  the  "basic  kit"  to  enable  agriculture 
to  plays  Ite  full  economic  role  in  the  1970  s. 


Security  reserves 

One  very  Important  addition  to  the  pro- 
gram would  be  the  creation  of  a  strategic 
commodity  reserve.  .„„,„,. 

This  Isn't  a  new  Idea;  the  basic  principle 
extends  clear  back  to  the  ever-normal  granary 
concept  of  the  'thirties.  Its  enactment  Is  es- 
sential at  this  time. 

In  our  present  situation,  farmers  are  bear- 
ing too  much  of  the  cost  of  building  reserves 
back  to  a  safe  level,  and  this  needs  correcting. 

Under  present  law,  CCC  has  to  dUpose  of 
us  stocks  as  rapidly  as  possible,  consistent 
with  orderlv  marketing  and  the  operation  of 
the  price  support  system.  This  obviously  Isn  t 
compatible  with  the  clear  need.  In  today  s  un- 
certain world,  of  a  reserve  of  key  commodl- 

What  we're  shooting  for  Is  a  reserve  In  the 
hands  of  both  farmers  and  government.  Iso- 
lated from  the  market.  „„„— 
Such    an    Isolated    reserve    would    assure 
Americans   of   food   In  case  of   national   or 
world  emergency.  Higher  market  prices  for 
farmers  are  also  implicit  In  the  proposal. 
Farmer  bargaining  power 
Legislation  Is  needed  to  help  farmers  In- 
crease    their    bargaining    power    for   certain 
commodities.  ,„_„ 
About  60  cents  out  of  every  dollar  of  farm 
cash  marketings  comes  from  the  sale  of  crops 
and  livestock  not  covered  by  farm  programs. 
In  this  "no  program"  area  the  farmer  essen- 
tially must  go  It  alone. 

Our  present  programs  now  provide  produc- 
ers of  basic  products  an  opportunity  to  limit 
their  production  and  market  their  prodiicts 
for  a  better  price.  I  am  hopeful  that  It  will 
be  possible  to  Improve  the  legal  climate  for 
farmers  not  now  covered  by  this  basic  com- 
modity legislation  to  enable  them  to  par- 
ticipate more  fully  In  marketing  their  prod- 
ucts through  self-help  collective  action. 

This  would  help  farmers  to  move  toward 
becoming  price-makers  instead  of  merely 
price-takers.  I  want  to  stress,  however,  that 
this  is  strictly  an  area  for  self-help  by  farm- 
ers Such  legislation  would  be  enabling  lor 
those  farmers  who  wanted  to  use  it^lt 
should  not  be  forced  on  anyone. 

Utopia  for  agriculture  and  lor  rural  Amer- 
ica—needless to  say— is  not  Just  around  the 
corner  Nevertheless,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
progress  of  the  past  seven  years  has  laid  the 
foundation  for  much  greater  advances  In  the 
years  Just  ahead. 

111.  THE  BtJDGET  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR    1969 

Now  I  would  like  to  turn  briefly  to  our 
budget  for  1969.  You  vrtll  be  getting  more  de- 
tails from  the  agency  administrators  as  these 
hearings  progress,  but  there  are  several  points 
I  especially  want  to  call  to  your  attention. 

We  are  keenly  aware  of  the  great  concern 
expressed  both  by  the  President  and  In  the 
Congress  over  the  Government's  financial  sit- 
uation. This  concern  fostered  many  weeks  of 
discussion.  culmlnaUng  In  the  passage  of 
Public  Law  90-218. 

This  law  required  that  each  agency  in  the 
executive  branch  limit  Ite  obligations  for 
controllable  programs  in  1968  to  an  amount 
equal  to  those  projected  In  the  1968  budget 
reduced  by  2%  of  salaries  and  10  ^o  of  other 

purposes.  „       _^      _* 

The  reduction  required  of  the  Department 

of    Agriculture    under    this    law    was    $386 

Making  these  reductions  was  neither  a 
pleasant  nor  an  easy  task. 

I  used  all  the  administrative  and  profes- 
sional resources  available  to  me  and  we 
worked  long  and  hard,  day  and  night  and 
on  weekends.  .,  ._,  ^  ♦„ 

The  final  decisions  were  mine.  I  tried  to 
use  the  best  Judgment  possible— taking  into 
consideration  both  the  merits  of  the  program 
and  the  tough-mindedness  required  to  carry 
out  the  law. 

It  is  easy  to  say  that  old  programs  must  be 
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discarded  and  that  higher  priority  muat  b« 
aMigned  to  the  new.  But  many  studies  have 
Indicated  that  there  are  very  few  old  pro- 
grama  that  we  can  eliminate  or  curtail  with- 
out some  loss  to  the  public. 

The  programs  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture have  been  reviewed  many  times — 
within  the  Department,  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  by  the  President,  by  this  Committee. 
and  by  the  Congress 

I  know  that  Judgments  on  these  matters 
differ — and  these  are  iionest  differences  of 
opinion.  I  know  that  cuu  have  been  made  in 
programs  which  have  real  merit,  but  there 
are  many  demands  on  the  Federal  Treasury 
today,  and  we  Just  cannot  do  everything  we 
would  like  to  do. 

We  have  had  to  carry  over  Into  19fl9  some 
of  the  reductions  which  were  made  In  1968. 
In  other  Instances  we  have  provided  in- 
creases In  1969~prlmarlly  in  the  area  of 
Food  for  People.  These  Increases  are  consist- 
ent with  the  expressed  concern  of  the  Con- 
gress in  earmarking  $25  million  of  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  funds  to  provide  food 
and  health  services  for  the  extremely  poor. 
Recognizing  that  we  cannot  do  everything 
we  would  like  to  do.  I  believe  nonetheless 
that  this  Jsudget  represents  a  sound  fiscal 
progtiun.  It  *1U  permit  us  to  hold  the  gains 
of  recent  years  and  make  further  progress  in 
the  months  ahead. 

With  this  background.  I  will  turn  now  to 
a  brief  discussion  of  the  1969  budget. 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
We  propose  $3  6  billion  for  restoration  of 
capital  impairment  of  the  Conunodlty  Cred- 
it Corporation.  This  Is  necessary  to  allow  an 
adequate  margin  of  available  borrowing 
authority  to  carry  out  the  Corporations  pro- 
grams The  record  1987  crops  of  feed  gnUns 
and  wheat  have  Increased  demands  on  the 
CCC  Even  with  Increased  recelpU  from  the 
sale  of  cotton  inventory,  the  balance  of 
available  borrowing  authority  at  the  end  of 
1968  Is  estimated  at  about  $15  billion.  We 
project  a  balance  at  the  end  of  1969  of  about 
$3  billion. 

Food  programs 

The  full  amount  of  the  existing  authori- 
zation— $225  million — Is  proposed  as  a  direct 
appropriation  lor  1969  for  the  Food  Stamp 
Program.  In  aldlUon.  legislation  Is  being 
proposed  to  Increase  the  authorization  for 
fiscal  year  1969  by  $20  million. 

We  estimate  that  at  the  end  of  flscal 
1968  the  program  wUl  be  operating  In  1.239 
areas  with  2.7  million  partlclpanu.  The  $225 
million  win  be  required  to  finance  this  pro- 
gram level  In  1969  With  the  addlUonal  $20 
million  the  program  could  be  extended  to 
another  200.000  participants. 

Even  with  the  propdsed  expansion  of  the 
Food  Stamp  Program,  the  direct  distribution 
program  will  continue  at  about  the  same 
level  as  this  year. 

We  must  continue  to  press  toward  our 
goal  of  providing  the  opportunity  of  a  good 
diet  for  all  our  people,  and  this  Is  particu- 
larly true  for  the  nation's  children. 

We  are  requesting  an  increase  for  the 
scfiool  lunch,  program  of  $26.6  million  above 
the  1968  program  level.  The  increases  In- 
clude : 

$2  1  million  for  expansion  of  the  regular 
lunch  program.  The  regular  program  will 
provide  about  3.5  billion  lunches  In  fiscal 
1969. 

$5  million  In  special  cash  assistance  to  en- 
able the  Department  to  meet  more  nearly  the 
nutritional  needs  of  the  14  million  children 
In  this  country  who  cannot  pay  the  full 
price  of  a  lunch.  With  total  funds  of  $10  mil- 
lion in  1969.  about  80  million  lunches  can  be 
served  to  needy  children. 

$8.5  million  for  purchases  of  agrlctiltural 
commodities  under  SecUon  6  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act.  These  funds  will  be  used 
to  supplement  commodities  purchased  lo- 
cally. We  recommend  that  the  total  of  $64.- 


325,000  for  Section  6  be  provided  by  transfer 
from  Section  32  funds. 

$3  million  for  the  Pilot  School  Breakfast 
Frocram  to  meet  the  needs  of  children  who 
do  not  have  breakfast  at  home  or  must  travel 
long  distances  to  school  With  an  average 
Federal  contribution  of  10  cents  to  15  cents. 
some  290.000  children  In  2.000  schools  can 
be  provided  nutritious  breakfasU  through 
the  $6.5  million  requested  for  this  program 
m  1969.  Authorization  lor  this  program  will 
expire  at  the  end  of  fiscal  1968  Legislation  Is 
being  proposed  to  extend  the  program. 

$5  3  million  to  help  schools  establish  or 
Improve  food  service  facilities.  Federal  assl.'t- 
ance  Is  badly  needed  by  schools  In  depressed 
areas  which  lack  resources  to  secure  equip- 
ment lor  a  food  service  program.  The  budget 
would  provide  for  assistance  to  about  600 
of  these  schools,  with  at  least  one-fourth  of 
the  cost  of  essential  equipment  being  paid 
with  State  or  local  funds. 

$2.3  million  to  help  States  start  and  oper- 
ate special  assistance  programs  and  programs 
authorized  under  the  Child  Nutrition  Act 
Many  States  do  not  have  funds  for  estab- 
lishing and  supervising  the  breakfast,  non- 
food assistance  and  Section   11   prograins. 

$419  thou::and  for  Federal  operating  ex- 
penses for  technical  assistance  to  the  States 
and  for  program  direction  required  for  ac- 
tivities under  the  Child  Nutrition  Act.  Efforts 
to  extend  the  regular  program  to  additional 
areas  are  Increasing  the  Federal  workload. 
Cropland  adjustment  program 
I  strongly  urge  approval  of  our  request  to 
divert  an  additional  2  million  acres  under  the 
Cropland  Adjustment  Program  Many  long- 
term  beneflu  accrue  from  this  program.  Gov- 
ernment costs  are  less  than  If  the  same  acres 
are  diverted  under  the  annual  programs. 

Under  the  'Greenspan*  provisions,  we 
enter  Into  agreements  with  State  and  local 
government  agencies  lor  the  acqxilsltlon  of 
cropland  to  b*  permanently  converted  to 
public  benefit  long-term  conservation,  recre- 
ational, and  open  space  uses.  The  Cropland 
Adjustment  Program  emphasizes  asslftance 
to  those  farmers  who.  because  of  age.  off- 
farm  employment,  and  other  personal  rea- 
sons, decide  to  reduce  their  farming  opera- 
tions. 

Meat  and   poultry   inspection 

One  of  the  significant  accomplishments  of 
the  Congress  last  year  was  the  passage  of  the 
Wholesome  Meat  Act.  Funds  must  now  be 
provided  to  Implement  the  Act.  The  budget 
includes  an  increase  of  $22,825,000  for  Meat 
Inspection,  part  of  which  will  be  requested 
as  a  supplemental  in  1968. 

With  these  funds  the  Department  can  fully 
implement  the  Act: 

Systems  for  cooperative  insoectlon  of  In- 
trastate plants  will  be  esubllshed  In  38 
States  with  Federal  funds  flnanclng  up  to  50 
percent  of  the  coet.  About  $15.2  mUllon  of 
the  funds  requested  for  1969  will  be  paid  to 
the  States  under  this  phase  of  the  program. 

A  full  range  of  technical  assistance  will  be 
made  available  to  States.  Including  develop- 
ment of  Inspection  standards,  laboratory 
testing,  and  assistance  In  establishing  State 
laws  and  regulations. 

Through  registration  and  record  keeping 
requirements.  siu"veUlance  will  be  main- 
tained over  persons  and  firms  engaged  in 
the  movement  of  meat  In  Interstate 
commerce. 

Foreign  plants  will  be  reviewed  to  deter- 
mine that  they  meet  requirements  equal  to 
those  demanded  of  domestic  slaughter  and 
processing  plants. 

Needs  will  be  met  for  new  and  expanding 
plants  shipping  in  Interstate  commerce.  This 
Includes  over  1.300  establishments  which  will 
be  coming  under  inspection  to  comply  with 
the  Wholesome  Meat  Act. 

An  Increase  of  $3.5  mUllon  la  needed  for 
mandatory  poultry  inspection.  We  estimate 


that  15.0  billion  pounds  of  poultry  and  pouU 
try  products  will  require  Inspecton  In  1968— 
500  million  pounds  above  the  estimate  .i 
year  iigo.  A  further  increase  to  16.3  billion 
pounds  Is  estimated  for  1969. 

I  call  your  particular  attention  to  the 
President's  request  for  an  additional  $485,000 
for  the  Farmer  Cooperative  Service.  Increas- 
ingly, farmers  demand  more  muscle  In  the 
marketplace.  They  are  gaining  some  of  this 
muscle  through  their  own.  self-help  coopera- 
tive efforts.  They  turn  Increasingly  to  co- 
operatives, not  only  to  get  higher  prices  for 
their  products  but  to  stop  the  rising  cost  of 
farm  supplies  and  services.  For  more  than  40 
years  Congress  has  directed  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  encourage  these  self-help 
efforts  through  technical  help  where  It  ss 
needed  and  requested.  This  Is  the  task  of 
Farmer  Cooperative  Service.  FCS  needs  these 
funds  to  help  farmers  build  new  and  stronger 
cooperatives  to  meet  the  demands  of  an  agri- 
culture still  in  the  throes  of  a  structural  and 
technological  revolution. 

Extension  funds  to  be  paid  to  the  States 
are  about  the  same  as  appropriated  last  year 
However,  under  Public  Law  90-218.  $3,385,000 
was  withheld  during  the  current  year.  In  1969. 
we  propose  that  thU  be  allocated  on  the  basis 
of  special  need  rather  than  formula. 

The  funds  will  be  used  for  expanding  Ex- 
tension work  with  low-Income  people.  Cur- 
rent Extension  programs  are  making  a  valu- 
able contribution  In  helping  farm  and  rural 
families  overcome  problems  of  poverty.  The 
$3,385,000  could  extend  this  assistance  to  an 
additional  70.000  families,  primarily  throui?h 
the  use  of  nonprofeeslonal  aides  trained  by 
Extension. 

In  order  to  be  of  greater  service  to  rural 
communities  and  small  towns  which  are  en- 
countering serious  economic  problems,  this 
budget  provides  for  strengthening  the  Eco- 
nomic Research  Service.  A  large  part  of  the 
additional  $1,175,000  requested  would  be  used 
to  develop  systematic  measurements  of  com- 
munity economic  progress — rural  economic 
indicators — serving  the  same  purpose  as  the 
highly  useful  statistical  series  provided  for 
agricultural  commodities  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, this  concludes  my  statement.  I  will 
be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  you  m^v 
have. 


DROP  IN  WEEKLY  PAY  FOR  MOST 
AMERICANS  REASON  FOR  OPPOSI- 
TION TO  SURTAX 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
bloom  has  been  off  the  boom  for  3  years 
for  the  great  majority  of  people  in  this 
country  who  work  for  a  living.  Most 
Americans,  including  most  Members  of 
the  Congress,  may  have  the  Impression 
that  even  allowing  for  inflation  the  typi- 
cal American  worker  is  taking  home  more 
each  week  this  year  than  he  ever  did. 
and  that  he  has  enjoyed  better  real 
wages — that  is.  wages  corrected  for  price 
increases  in  each  of  the  past  3  years. 

This  Is  not  true.  The  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal repoits  this  morning  in  an  excellent 
and  revealing  article  that  the  average 
worker  with  a  wife  and  two  children  is 
actually  taking  home  less  purchasing 
power  now  than  he  did  in  1965  or  1966. 

The  boom  has  passed  him  by.  If  any- 
one wonders  why  there  is  such  wide- 
spread public  opposition  to  the  Presi- 
dent's prop>osed  surtax,  here  is  a  signifi- 
cant part  of  the  answer.  The  family  that 
finds  their  paycheck  does  not  go  as  far 
today  as  it  did  3  years  ago  is  hardly  in 
the  mood  for  an  additional  Federal  tax 
that  will  cut  that  paycheck  further. 


The  theoretical  argument  that  that 
tax  will  reduce  prices  is  only  that — a 
theoretical  argument.  Frankly  I  do  not 
tliink  it  wUl.  And  even  the  strongest  pro- 
ponents of  the  tax  before  our  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  last  week  conceded 
that  the  tax  would  not  begin  to  keep 
prices  from  rising  for  the  better  part  of 
a  year. 

So  Mr.  Average  American,  whose  pur- 
chasing-power income  has  been  going 
down  for  the  past  3  years,  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  be  enthusiastic  about  a  tax 
to  reduce  that  diminishing  income  fur- 
ther on  the  questionable  theory  that  the 
lax  may  slow  down  the  rise  in  the  cost 
of  living  sometime  in  the  Indefinite  fu- 
ture. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article  to  which  I  have  referred  from  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Boom  fob  Whom— For  Many.  Weekly  Pay 
Buys  Less  Than  in  1965  As  Taxes.  Pwces 
RISK — Decline  in  Purchasing  Powek  Hurts 
NowsuPEBVisoRY  Jobs,  Agitates  Union 
Bargainers — But  Hours  Drop.  Frimgss 
Rise 

(By  Alfred  L.  Malabre  Jr.) 

The  boom  rolls  on — or  does  It? 
Personal  Income  In  the  U.S.  glides  from 
record  to  new  record.  Just  since  1965,  the 
total  has  Increased  some  $90  billion,  a  sum 
tluxt  exceeds  the  gross  national  product  of 
C.mada  or  Italy. 

But  the  overall  record  can  be  a  deceptive 
gauge  of  the  average  worker's  welfare.  Total 
income  figures  are  infiated  by  rising  prices 
aiid  include  much  besides  weekly  paychecks. 
And  of  course,  they  cover  everybody,  includ- 
ing the  executive  who  takes  in  $100.000-plus 
each  year  in  salary  and  bonuses. 

What  about  the  average  worker  with,  a  wife 
and  two  kids? 

For  him.  the  boom  stopped  rolling  several 
years  ago.  Government  statistics  suggest.  In 
terms  of  what  It  can  buy,  his  weekly  paycheck 
has  been  shrinking  since  1965. 
oivmEO  attention 
The  shrinkage — which  obviously  Is  offset 
more  than  a  little  by  fatter  health  and  pen- 
sion beneflU  and  shorter  workweeks — gets 
scant  attention  from  AdminlstraUon  spokes- 
men who  boast  about  the  long,  continuing 
rise  in  the  nation's  overall  economy.  Or  from 
business  executives  who  say  labor  wante  too 
much  money  for  too  little  work. 

But  union  leaders  are  giving  the  recent 
trend  more  than  a  little  attenUon — which 
helps  explain  the  present  acerbic  condition 
of  management-labor  relations  in  many  in- 
dustries in  the  U.S. 

The  table  below  is  based  on  statistics  com- 
piled by  the  Qoveriunent.  It  traces  the  aver- 
age weekly  pay  of  '  nonsupcrvlsory"  employes 
In  private  businesses — persons  ranging  from 
white-collar  clerks  In  a  Merrill  Lynch  broker- 
age office  to  blue-collar  assemblers  on  a  Gen- 
eral Motors  production  line.  The  figures  are 
for  workers  with  three  dependents.  To  get 
at  the  pay's  real  purchasing  power.  It  Is  ex- 
pressed m  terms  of  1957-59  prices.  Income 
and  Social  Security  taxes  also  are  taken  out. 
Weekly  purchasing  power  of  nonsupervisory 
w  corkers 

1961  $71.48 

1962    ''SOS 

1963    73.63 

1964    - 76.38 

1965  - 78.53 

1966  - - ''8.29 

1967   ♦ --     ''S.^S 


It's  Ironic  that  the  shrinkage  began  at 
roughly  the  lime  when  some  politicians  and 
economists  first  started  calling  the  economic 
expansion  that  started  seven  years  ago  a 
boom.  It's  also  Ironic  that  in  1960-61.  the  last 
recession  period  in  the  U.S..  the  weekly  pay 
figure  actually  rose,  to  $71.48  from  $70.77.  In 
fact,  the  records  show  that  only  once  before 
In  the  post-World  War  II  era,  during  1956-58. 
did  the  decline  In  the  weekly  total  persist  as 
long  as  the  recent  downturn. 

Tlie  recent  record  no  doubt  would  be  worse 
If  the  figures  also  took  Into  account  steadily 
rising  state  and  local  sales  and  property  taxes, 
all  of  which  bite  Into  purchasing  power. 
Property  tax  payments,  for  Instance,  have 
swelled  to  about  ?27  billion  annually  from 
less  than  $20  billion  in  1963  In  contrast.  Fed- 
eral Income  tax  rates  were  reduced  In  1964, 
a  year  when  purchasing  power  rose  substan- 
tially. 

Whether  purchasing  power  will  continue  to 
shrink  In  1968  depends  on  a  variety  of  Im- 
ponderables. 

unanswerable  QUESTIONS 

What  m  Vietnam?  Will  Inflation  worsen? 
Win  Congress  increase  taxes?  Are  wage-price 
controls  coming?  How  effectively  will  union 
leaders  press  pay  demands  in  conilng  months 
in  such  key  industries  as  steel,  construction, 
aluminum,  apparel,  aviation,  maritime  and 
shipbuilding? 

Only  this  week,  the  AFL-CIO's  policy- 
making executive  council  demanded  a  $2-an- 
hour  minimum  wage  ( the  minimum  for  most 
workers  went  up  to  $1.60  from  $1.40  at  the 
start  of  this  month.)  The  council  also  re- 
fused to  go  along  with  President  Johnson's 
recent  request  for  "voluntary"  wage  restraints 
this  year. 

Labor's  emerging  mood  Isn't  likely  to  be 
softened  by  this  little-publicized  fact:  The 
pay  of  supervisory  personnel,  such  as  that 
$100,000-plus  executive,  has  been  rising  rela- 
tively rapidly. 

The  aggregate  after-tax  pay  of  supervisors, 
up  to  and  including  corporate  presidents  and 
chairmen,  increased  nearly  S*^-  in  1967.  ac- 
cording to  Government  estimates.  But  the 
comparable  increase  for  nonsupervisory  per- 
sonnel was  barely  more  than  3';, .  (These  esti- 
mates do  not  adjust  for  inflation.) 

■Relatively  speaking,  the  income  of  the 
average  worker  in  private  Industry  has  been 
stagnating,"  comments  a  senior  Government 
economist. 

FAST-RISING    INTEREST 


Tills  relative  "stagnation"  also  is  apparent 
in  other  Government  statistics  that  show 
earnings  other  than  wage-salary  Income. 
These  statistics  show  that  Income  In  the 
form  of  Interest  payments  on  Investments 
rose  about  a  third  more  rapidly  in  1967  than 
wage-salary  Income. 

Income  in  the  form  of  dividend  payments 
to  stockholders  rose  nearly  as  rapidly  as 
wage-salary  income,  even  though  corporate 
after-tax  earnings  last  year  fell  some  4Vo. 
Since  1961,  dividend  Income  has  grown  some 
SCr,  more  rapidly  than  wage-salary  income. 

Such  Income,  of  course,  goes  to  many  em- 
ployes at  the  bottom  as  well  as  the  top  of 
corporate  ladders.  But  available  data  suggest 
the  typical  stockholder  Is  more  apt  to  be  on 
the  upper  rungs.  His  family  income  averages 
roughly  $10,000  a  year;  less  than  30%  of 
American  families  earn  that  much. 

Not  included  In  any  of  the  income  statis- 
tics: Profits — on  paper  or  realized  through 
capital  gains — that  executives  often  make 
through  corporate  stock-option  plans  that 
permit  the  purchase  of  securities  at  below- 
market  prices.  (Capital  gains  income,  in  fact, 
is  not  counted  as  a  part  of  the  nation's  gross 
national  product.) 

As  for  nonsupervisory  personnel,  Oovern- 
ment  figures  show  that  the  shrinkage  of  pur- 
chasing power  has  been  more  severe  in  some 
occupations  than  others. 

Nonsupervisory  employes  In  retail  and 
wholesale  establishments   are   among   those 


whose  pay  buys  less  than  In  1965.  In  Decem- 
ber, the  average  weekly  purchasing  power  of 
a  worker  in  these  fields,  with  three  depend- 
ents, stood  at  $64.14.  down  from  $64.63  two 
years  earlier.  In  the  same  period,  the  com- 
parable figure  for  factory  workers  dropped 
from  $89.75  to  $88  87.  and  the  figure  for 
miners   declined   from  $102.09   to   $101.62. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  types  of  workers 
have  managed  to  increase  their  purchasing 
!)owrr  In  recent  years.  Since  1965.  the  weekly 
fjgure  for  construction  workers  has  climbed 
from  S112.32  a  week  to  $113.27.  The  fgure  lor 
employes  In  finance.  Insurance  and  real  es- 
tate has  risen  from  $74.59  to  $75.07. 

There  are  other  relatively  bright  spots  In 
the  picture.  Though  higher  Social  Security 
taxes  are  squeezing  the  average  worker's  pay- 
check, such  money  should  eventually  benefit 
him.  And  of  course.  It  now  benefits  many 
older  persons,  and.  through  them,  the  gen- 
eral economy.  In  addition,  employer  contri- 
butions to  pension,  health  and  other  such 
employe  benefits  have  nearly  doubled  since 
the  start  of  the  expansion. 

Analysts  also  note  that  most  workers  toll  a 
shorter  week  nowadays.  In  retailing,  the  aver, 
age  workweek  recently  dropped  below  35 
hours,  more  than  an  hour  shorter  than  the 
average  for  1965.  In  addition,  the  nonsuper- 
\lsory  work  force,  at  more  than  45  million, 
has  been  growing  rapidly;  thus,  though  the 
average  paycheck  buys  less,  there  are  more 
paychecks. 

OLDER  AMERICANS:  PRESENT  AND 
FUTURE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  U.S.  Senate  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging  conducted  hearings  re- 
cently on  long-range  program  and  re- 
search needs  in  aging  and  related  fields. 
We  were  fortunate  in  havmg  a  con- 
vocation of  experts"  who  Kave  testimony 
at  the  hearing  or  .statements  for  our 
record.  The  tianscript  of  that  hearing, 
soon  to  be  made  available,  will  be  a  u.se- 
ful  document  for  the  growing  number 
of  individuals  and  organizations  who  arc 
turning  their  attention  more  and  more  to 
tlie  pie.sent  and  future  generations  of 
older  Americans. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  summarize  all 
presentations  made  to  the  committee,  but 
fortunately  the  eminent  columnist.  Sylvia 
Porter,  devoted  two  recent  articles  to 
nia.lor  subjects  that  came  imder  discus- 
sion at  the  hearing.  Miss  Porter  concen- 
trated h?r  attention  on  basic  bread-and- 
butter  issues  related  to  the  central  issue 
facing  many  millions  of  our  elderly — 
inadequate  income  in  retirement  years. 
She  also  made  a  compelling  case  for  new 
thinking  about  current  retirement  prac- 
tices, and  she  paid  due  attention  to  in- 
adequate research  priorities  now  given  to 
aging. 

Mr.  President,  as  chairman  of  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Aging,  I  want  to  thank 
those  who  contributed  to  the  committee 
studies  and  I  also  want  to  recognize  the 
outstanding  work  done  by  Miss  Porter  in 
describing  several  of  the  major  themes 
of  the  hearing  and  related  presentations. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
articles  reprinted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Your  Money's  Worth:  Elderly  Live  Lonely 

Lives 

(By   Sylvia   Porter) 

At  hearings  last  month  before  the  Senate 
Special  Committee  on  Aging,  the  desperate. 
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dlsgrmceful  economic  ctrcumatances  of  our 
elderly  Amertcftn*  were  once  again  detailed  by 
economist*,  professors,  gerontologtsts  and 
other  experts.  In  sum : 

Despite  our  noble  pronouncements  and 
well-trumpeted  efforts,  one  In  three  of  our 
elderly  still  lives  in  poverty,  one  in  Ave  oc- 
cupies a  dilapidated  home.  Most  exist  In  Isola- 
tion and  loneliness. 

No  less  than  a  revolution  in  our  thinking 
about  the  elderly  will  be  required  to  solve  the 
elderly  American's  multiple  economic-social 
afflictions,  authorities  insist  Here  Is  a  sam- 
pling of  new  approaches  they  suggest: 

1.  Invest  far  more  than  we  now  do  In  basic 
research  on  the  aging  process,  about  which 
pf»thetlcally  little  Is  known  today.  The  cost  of 
closing  this  research  gap  need  not  be  phe- 
nomenal. According  to  one  witness,  the  Im- 
mediate gap  could  be  closed  by  an  additional 
S6  million  allocated  by  the  NaUonal  Institutes 
of  Health.  But  this  biologist  also  urges  the 
setting  up  of  an  internaaonal  gerontological 
qulnquennlimi  (flve-year  period)  in  which  a 
total  of  $230  million  would  be  Invested  in  a 
massive  research  effort.  Since  every  one  of 
us  will  be  old  If  we  stay  alive,  thU  sum  hardly 
seems  out  of  line. 

2  Make  the  billions  we  are  Investing  in 
medicare  ntOfe  meaningful  by  also  investing 
in  preventKT  medical  measures  to  detect, 
and  in  many  cases  prevent,  crippling  chronic 
Illnesses  In  their  early  stages.  We  can  afford 
neither  the  skyrocketing  costs  of  Institu- 
tionalizing huge  numbers  because  of  physical 
and  mental  conditions  which  can  be  easily 
prevented  today  nor  the  high  emotional  cosU 
to  the  elderly  themselves  of  being  filed  away 
for  life  in  mental  hospitals,  nursing  homes 
and  homes  for  the  aged. 

3.  Work  on  alternatives  to  Isolated  bousing 
developments  for  the  elderly  and  golden-age 
retirement  communities.  Alternatives  should 
include  furnished  apartments  for  thoee  who 
oould  be  discharged  from  mental  hospitals 
and  nursing  homes  and  could  get  along  fine 
with  occasional  housekeeping-cooking  as- 
sistance, home  health  care,  and  escort  sen-Ice 
for  shopping,  doctor's  visits,  etc. 

4.  Instead  of  focusing  entirely  on  new, 
costly  housing  for  the  elderly,  do  much  more 
at  far  leas  cost  to  repair  existing  dilapidated 
houses  Elderly  Americans  themselves  could 
be  employed  on  a  large  scale  to  do  such 
repairs. 

5.  Integrate  nursing-home  facilities  with 
communities  of  all  ages.  One  proposal  Is  for 
a  combined  nursing  home- nursery  school 
were  elderly  patlenu  could  be  paid  to  read 
to  children  and  assist  teachers  with  other 
chores. 

6.  Greatly  expand  today's  limited  Job  op- 
portunities for  elder  Americans.  A  drive  must 
be  made  to  end  flagrant  discrimination  by 
employers  on  the  basis  of  age.  Assistance 
should  be  given  to  older  Americans  in  setting 
up  small  businesses  founded  on  serious  hob- 
bles with  a  money-making  potential. 

7.  Force  a  rethinking  about  today's  trau- 
matic practice  of  100  per  cent  work  until 
some  arbitrary  retirement  age.  then  sud- 
denly 100  per  cent  non-work.  Periodic  sab- 
baticals might  give  employes  a  chance  to 
acquire  new  skills  usable  In  retirement, 
and  might  also  serve  as  a  prelude  to  retire- 
ment. Or  employers  might  experiment  with 
a  system  of  gradual  retirement,  in  which  an 
employe  might  work  only  %  time  at  age  50, 
1,2  Ume  beginning  at  age  60,  and  >4  time 
starting  at  age  65. 

8.  Consider  lowering  or  eliminating  com- 
munity real  esUte  taxea  for  elderly  Ameri- 
cans, since  they  do  not  have  children  In 
school  and  since  today's  steeply  rising  prop- 
erty tax  rates  have  become  one  of  the  nK>st 
brutal  financial  burdens  on  the  elderly  Indi- 
vidual trying  to  live  on  a  fixed  Income. 

9.  Do  much  more  to  Inform  Isolated  per- 
sons about  their  Individual  rights  and  ex- 


pected benefits.  The  National  Council  on  the 
Aging  has  launched  such  a  project— FIND— 
designed  to  find  the  Friendless.  Isolated, 
Needy,  and  Disabled  older  Americans,  to 
Investigate  their  Individual  needs  and  to 
refer  them  to  available  sources  of  assistance. 

PoacoTTXN  MiNoarrT  th*  EiJ)Emi,T  Pooa 

(By  Sylvia  Porter) 
In  Hammond,  Ind.,  an  aged  woman  has 
been  attempting  to  live  on  her  $72  a  month 
In  public  assistance.  Her  rent  bill  takes  $55, 
most  of  the  remaining  $17  a  month  goes  for 
medicine  and  laundry.  There  are  only  a  few 
dollars  for  food,  not  a  penny  for  clothes, 
transportation,  other  routine  necessities. 

In  Uncoln  County.  West  Va.,  7«-ye8r  old 
widow  has  been  trying  to  survive  on  the 
minimum  $44  a  month  in  Social  Security.  All 
but  $4  is  paid  out  for  rent,  gas,  electricity 
and  Insurance;  the  $4  covers  food  and 
clothes.  This  year,  her  minimum  Is  $65  a 
month,  but  the  grand  annual  total  Is  still 
Just  $660. 

In  New  Jersey,  a  couple,  he  92  and  she  86, 
are  unable  to  raise  sufflclent  funds  to  buy 
badly  needed  eyeglasses  or  a  hearing  aid  for 
the  husband.  As  one  consequence,  neighbors 
have  falsely  tagged  the  partially  deaf  man  as 
senile,  further  IsolaUng  the  Impoverished 
pair  from  the  community 

These  are  Just  three  cases  out  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  In  the  U.S.  today  which  have 
been  recently  uncovered  in  an  experimental 
project  by  the  National  Council  on  the  Aging 
to  track  down  isolated,  poor,  elderly  Individ- 
uals in  our  cities  and  towns  and  then  to  find 
ways  to  alleviate  their  Individual  problems. 
The  cases  Illustrate,  as  no  national  sta- 
ll .tics  could,  the  increasingly  desperate  fi- 
nancial plight  of  the  elderly,  especially  the 
very  aged.  In  face  of  record  Incomes  for 
younger  Americans  and  of  our  multl-bllUon 
dollar  assault  on  poverty. 

Under  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965, 
a  key  stated  national  goal  Is  "an  adequate 
income  In  retirement,  in  accordance  with  the 
American  standard  of  living."  Another  goal  Is 
"retirement  In  health,  honor,  dignity,  after 
years  of  contribution  to  the  economy." 

Yet.  today  one  in  three  elderly  Ameri- 
cans lives  below  the  poverty  line:  two  out  of 
five  elderly  women  who  live  alone  or  with 
non-relatives  are  in  this  category:  seven  out 
of  10  elderly  Negro  couples  are  poor.  Today, 
half  of  all  aged  Americans  have  a  yearly  In- 
come of  $1,443  or  less.  And,  relative  to  the 
rest  of  the  population  the  elderly  American 
Is  faring  no  better  than  two  decades  ago, 
according  to  testimony  by  Milton  J.  Sba]^ 
of  the  NCOA  to  the  Senate's  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging. 

Even  with  the  new  Social  Security  benefit 
Increases,  the  Income  of  millions  who  de- 
pend entirely  on  Social  Security  Is  below 
the  poverty  line.  Even  with  the  new  Federal 
programs  which  have  built  300,000  housing 
units  for  the  aged,  only  one-tenth  of  the 
estimated  need  has  been  met. 


INTERRELATIONSHIP  OP  PUBLIC 
WORKS  PROJECTS 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  because 
of  some  of  the  Important  comments 
which  he  had  to  make  on  the  Interrela- 
tionship of  pubhc  works  projects,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  Senators  today  a 
speech  Senator  Muskie  made  to  the  Mid- 
West  Ellectric  Consumers  Association  not 
long  ago.  I  believe  that  his  remarks  have 
an  importance  which  goes  far  beyond  the 
Midwest  and  that  is  why  I  commend 
them  to  your  attention. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


RSMAKKS   BT    SENATOS   EOMITND   S.    MuSKIE  TO 

THE   Annt'al    Meeting   or   the   Mid-West 
ELEcraic  Const MEas  Association  Omaha. 
Nebb..  Deccmbeb  8.  1967 
I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  meet  with 
you.    Although    your    region    and    mine   are 
separated  by  hundreds  of  miles,  we  are  united 
by  a  genuine  desire  for  reduced  power  costs. 
I  was  grateful  to  learn  that  your  able  execu- 
tive director,  Mr.  Fred  Simonton.  was  espe- 
cially helpful  In  the  formation  of  the  New 
England  Electric  Consumers  Association 

We  are  bound  by  other  tics.  We  understand 
the  value  to  the  consumer  of  public  power. 
And  we  know  first  hand  that  the  consumer's 
Interest  Is  not  always  foremost  In  the  plan- 
ning and  operations  of  our  privately  owned 
utilities. 

With  these  shared  concerns  in  mind.  I 
would  like  to  discuss  with  you  the  opportu- 
nities for  reduced  [)ower  costs  across  tlie  na- 
tion, and  the  Importance  of  Maine's  Dlckey- 
Llncoln  School  Hydroelectric  Project  to  my 
region's  prospects  for  lower  rates. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  has  esti- 
mated that  by  1980.  savings  of  $ll-bllllon  .i 
year  can  be  realized  from  new  Interconnec- 
tions, larger  and  more  efficient  plants,  .ind 
nuclear  power.  That  estimate  may  prove  con- 
servative If  the  technological  obstacles  are 
removed  from  the  nuclear  breeder  reactor 
which  win  produce  more  fuel  than  It  con- 
sumes. 

The  question  we  ask  is  whether  these  sav- 
ings win  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer.  Judg- 
ing from  ppst  and  present  performarice  by 
the  private  power  indv.stry.  I  have  my  doubts 
My  colleague.  Senator  Metcalf  of  Montana, 
has  written  an  illuminating  book  on  the 
power  industry  called  "Overcharge."  Many  of 
you,  I  am  sure,  are  familiar  with  the  book. 
In  it.  Senator  Metcalf  estimates  that  the  pri- 
vate companies  presently  overcharge  con- 
sumers by  $618  million  a  year.  If  these  over- 
charges were  removed,  rate  reductions  would 
actually  amount  to  more  than  a  billion  dol- 
lars. He  reasons  that  when  an  overcharge  Is 
reduced,  the  company's  profit  and  48  per- 
cent tax  on  profit  also  are  reduced,  thus  per- 
mitting further  rate  reductions. 

How  is  this  padding  possible?  Senator  Met- 
calf found  that  many  states  are  more  lenient 
than  the  Federal  Power  Commission.  They 
allow  Inclusion  in  the  rate  base  of  such  fac- 
tors as  estimated  fair  value  of  facilities,  ac- 
cumulated tax  deferrals,  and  construction 
work  in  progress. 

Senator  Metcalf  also  found  that  some  util- 
ities simply  make  more  than  they  are  allowed 
to,  and  that  the  state  Public  Utilities  Com- 
missions do  not  or  cannot  do  anything 
about  It. 

Thus,  while  the  state  commissions  report 
that  the  median  rate  of  return  for  power 
companies  Is  6.1  percent,  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  computes  the  actual  median 
rate  of  return  at  7.4  percent. 

Here  Is  the  known  overcharge  to  consum- 
'  ers.  We  also  have  evidence  that  even  this  cal- 
ctilatlon  Is  understated.  Rate  cases  In  Florida 
and  New  York  show  that  power  companies 
there  have  misstated  revenues  and  expenses. 
It  Is  not  unreasonable  to  wonder  whether 
such  practices  are  not  common  elsewhere. 
The  Florida  Public  Service  Commission,  never 
one  to  hound  its  utilities,  disallowed  millions 
of  dollars  In  excess  depreciation  when  the 
facts  were  put  before  It.  The  New  York  Com- 
mission, m  the  Consolidated  Edison  case  sttU 
In  progress,  has  received  evidence  that  sub- 
suntlal  political  and  Institutional  advertis- 
ing expenditures  have  been  slipped  into  a 
number  of  operating  expense  accounts,  and 
thus  charged  to  customers  rather  than  stock- 
holders. 

There  Is  reason  to  believe  that  New  Eng- 
land's private  utilities  have  used  the  same 
trick  with  their  heavy  costs  of  campalgnln* 
against  the  Dlckey-Uncoln  School  Project. 
Only  one  of  the  major  power  companies  in 


mv  region  listed  on  their  FPC  reports  con- 
tributions to  the  coordinating  council  which 
lobbied  against  Dickey. 

The  authority  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission Is  relatively  limited,  so  our  first  de- 
fense against  abuses  by  the  power  Industry 
are  the  state  utility  commissions.  But  are 
they  up  to  the  Job  of  policing  the  nation's 
bUfgest  industry? 

"senator  Metcalf  believes  not.  He  writes. 
■The  regulated  Industries  account  for  about 
one-fifth  of  this  nation's  gross  national  prod- 
uct Yet  the  regulatory  commissions,  espe- 
cially at  the  stote  level,  are  the  most  neglect- 
ed arms  of  the  government — neglected  by 
most  of  the  press;  neglected  by  the  universi- 
ties and  foundations;  neglected  by  the  legis- 
latures, both  state  and  federal,  including 
appropriations  committees. 

■On  these  commissions  you  will  find  men 
at  both  the  commission  and  staff  level  at- 
tempting under  the  moat  trying  circum- 
stances to  fulfill  their  public  responslblUty. 
Nevertheless,  In  state  after  state,  a  similar 
story  Is  told  about  their  Insufficiency." 

A  survey  by  my  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations  supports  Senator 
Metcalf's  belief.  We  found  case  after  case  in 
which  the  commissions  were  understaffed, 
underpaid,  and  overwhelmed  by  batteries  of 
attorneys   and   accountants  for  the   private 

utilities.  

Let  me  cite  two  examples:  The  lUlnols 
Commerce  Commission,  with  Jurisdiction 
over  10,000  companies  with  assets  of  more 
than  $10  billion,  reported  to  my  subcommit- 
tee that  It  had  no  attorney.  In  Massachu- 
setts, the  State  Utility  Commission  has  only 
three  accountants,  and  they  are  responsible 
for  the  accuracy  of  financial  statements  filed 
by  all  the  electric,  gas,  railroad,  bus.  tele- 
phone, and  telegram  companies  in  the  state. 
The  Boston  Herald  observed  that  a  full  rate 
cate  would  be  Impossible  because  of  the  staff 
limitations  of  the  commission. 

Without  effective  regulation  by  state  util- 
ity commissions,  what  alternative  methods 
are  there  for  encouraging  the  private  power 
companies  to  keep  their  rates  down  to  reason- 
able levels? 

Experience  indicates  that  competition  Is 
the  best  bet.  The  yardstick  of  federal,  city- 
owned,  and  other  consumer-owned  power  sys- 
tems has  proven  to  be  effective. 

Throughout  the  country,  the  nearer  a  fed- 
eral power  project,  the  lower  the  electric  bills. 
Municipal  and  cooperative  customers  pay  a 
third  less  than  their  neighbors  served  by 
private  companies. 

It  Is  no  wonder,  then,  as  Senator  Metcalf 
says,  that  the  private  utilities  fear  the  yard- 
stick of  competition  mere  than  regulation. 
I  could  cite  scores  of  cases  where  competi- 
tion or  the  threat  of  competition  stimulates 
the  private  companies  to  reduce  rates  or  fore- 
stall rate  Increases.  Let  me  mention  only  the 
most  recent  example.  In  Texas,  the  South- 
western Public  Service  Company  has  pro- 
posed rate  Increases  In  60  west  Texas  towns. 
But  In  three  communities,  served  also  by 
municipal  systems,  the  company  has  not 
suggested  Increases. 

In  my  own  state  of  Maine,  Just  the  threat 
of  Dickey  Power  has  caused  reductions,  which 
I  win  detaU  later. 

Today,  the  northeast  Is  the  only  region  of 
the  nation  without  a  federal  power  project. 
It  Is  understandable,  therefore,  that  my  re- 
gion suffers  from  the  highest  power  rates  In 
the  country.  This  also  helps  explain  why  the 
private  power  lobby,  In  New  England  and 
across  the  nation,  has  organized  its  campaign 
against  Dickey.  The  northeast  is  the  last 
competition-free  preserve  for  the  power  in- 
dustry, and  the  Industry  obviously  wants 
to  keep  It  that  way. 

For  your  background  Information,  I  would 
like  to  outline  the  development  of  the 
Dickey-Lincoln  School  proposal,  and  to  de- 
scribe Its  importance  to  my  region  and  to 
the  national  policy  of  resource  development. 


There  Is  more  at  stake  in  the  congressional 
debate  over  Dickey  than  the  construction  of 
a  large  multi-purpose  water  resource  project. 

At  issue  is — 

1  Whether  the  private  utilities  will  retain 
their  stranglehold  on  New  England; 

2.  Whether  their  lobby  can  squash  a  Justi- 
fied, beneficial  project: 

3  Whether  the  public  Interest  wlU  be 
represented  In  the  planning  and  development 
of  a  balanced  and  integrated  power  system 
for  my  region; 

4  Whether  the  basic  national  policy  for 
resource  development  wUl  survive;  and 

5  Whether  the  northeast  Is  an  equal 
partner    among    other    regions    under    that 

Since  1959.  I  have  been  a  member  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee,  where  the  bulk  of 
our  resource  development  projects  are  re- 
viewed and  evaluated.  In  the  nearly  nine 
years  that  I  have  worked  with  my  colleagues 
on  hundreds  of  projects.  I  have  followed  a 
simple  rule:  a  project  should  be  evaluated 
on  Its  merits— without  reference  t«  the 
region  In  which  it  Is  located.  It  should  be 
approved  if  It  meets  the  teste  of  being  In  the 
public  interest.  If  It  contributes  to  the  welfare 
of  the  area  In  which  it  is  located,  and  If  :t  is 
economically  feasible.  These  are  the  tests  the 
PubUc  Works  Committee  and  the  Senate  have 

'^^When  Dickey   Is  examined  objectively,   It 
meets  all  of  these  tests. 

The  project  Is  the  product  of  a  long  series 
of  studies  beginning  with  the  New  England- 
New  York  interagency  study  of  the  late  1940  s 
and  early  1950's. 

In  1959  the  Joint  Engineering  Board  of 
the  International  Joint  Commission  (United 
States  and  Canada)  recomended  the  con- 
struction of  the  Passamaquoddy  "Hdal  Power 
Project  coupled  with  the  construction  of  a 
high  dam  on  the  Upper  St.  John  River  at 
Rankin  Rapids,  which  would  have  flooded 
the  Upper  St.  John  and  the  Allagash  Rivers. 
The  engineering  report  was  referred  to  the 
International  Joint  Commission  for  review 
and  evaluation.  In  April.  1961.  the  commis- 
sion rejected  the  proposed  Passamaquoddy 
Tidal  Power  Project,  but  suggested  possible 
development  of  the  Upper  St.  John. 

In  the  meantime,  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice of  the  United  States  had  proposed  the 
protection  of  the  Anagash  River  as  a  free- 
flowing,   "wilderness"  watervi'ay. 

I  recommended  to  President  Kennedy  that 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  be  assigned 
the  responslblUty  of   reviewing   the   reconi- 
mendatlons  of  the  Joint  Engineering  Board, 
the  findings  of  the  International  Joint  Com- 
mission,  and   the   reconamendatlons  of  the 
National  Park  Service,   for  the   purpose  of 
recommending   a   balanced   development  of 
the  resources  of  northern  and  eastern  Maine. 
In  July,  1963.  after  two  years  of  study.  Sec- 
retary of   the  Interior  Udall   recommended 
to   the   President   the   development  of   the 
Dickey  Project  as  a  flood  control  and  hydro- 
electric program,  designed  to  provide  100.000 
kilowatts  of  low-cost  firm  energy,  and  650.000 
kilowatts   of   low-cost   peaking   power.   The 
project  would  consist  of  a  high  dam  on  the 
Upper  St.  John  in  the  town  of  Dickey,  and 
a  low,  re-regulating  dam  at  the  site  of  Lin- 
coln  School   House.   The    project    would   fit 
into  the  power  requirements  of  Maine  and 
New  England,  and  would  spare  the  Allagash. 
The  plan  was  haUed  by  conservationists  be- 
cause of  the  protection  it  provided  the  Alla- 
gash River.  ^  ^  ,       ,   , 
In  1966  Passamaquoddy  dropped  below  l-i 
but  the  1965  proposal  conUined  an  additional 
recommendation    that    the    Passamaquoddy 
Project  should  receive  continuing  study,  par- 
ticularly with  reference  to  technological  ad- 

V&Q.CGS 

I  want  to  underscore  the  fact  that  the  1963 
and  1965  proposals,  which  are  the  foundation 
for  the  present  project,  were  based  on  the 
concept  of  a  generating  station  designed  to 


produce  the  bulk  of  its  energy  as  peaking 
^wer.  This  is  absolutely  essential  to  a 
soundly  balanced  power  system  la  wli  ch 
there  are  very  large  thermal  P'a'i''«-fjl,«'?f 
either  by  fossil  fuels  or  nuclear  energy.  DlcK- 
ey-Llncoln  School  Is  not  an  alteriiatlve  to 
thermal  plants;  It  is  essential  to  their  eco- 
nomic and  efficient  operation  as  part  ol  a 
regional  system. 

Dickey  Is  an  eminently  sound  project,  with 
a  benefit-cost  ratio  of  1.9-1.  It  would  pro- 
vide wholesale  firm  energy  for  Maine  com- 
munities at  rates  two-thirds  below  those  now 
charged  by  the  private  utilities.  It  would 
supply  essential  peaking  power  to  the  New 
England  market  at  rates  neariy  one-th'.rd 
below  current  charges  and  at  costs  lower 
than  the  best  alternative  proposals  made 
by  the  private  companies. 

Since   Its   authorization   in    1965,   Dlckej- 
Llncoln  School  has  been  the  subject  of  the 
most  intensive  re-study  ever  required  for  a 
public  works  project.  The  staff  of  the  House 
Committee   on   Appropriations   conducted   a 
special  study  of  the  project,  including  an  ex- 
tensive analysis  of  the  findings  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and   the   Federal   Power   Commission.   They 
reviewed  the  allegations  made  by  New  Eng- 
land's private  utilities.  The  staff  findings  sus- 
tained the  favorable  verdict  of  the  public 
agencies  and  discredited  the  arguments  ad- 
vanced by  the  private  companies.  The  Senate 
has  always  supported  the  project.  The  House 
however,  this  year  disregarded  the  findings  of 
Its    own    subcommittee,    and    voted    down 

DlckcV' 

The  private  power  companies  have  claimed 
that  Dlckey-Llncoln  School  would  not  affect 
power  rates  In  New  England.  The  fact  is  that 
the  threat  of  Dlckey-Llncoln  has  already  had 
an  impact  on  the  power  companies  of  my 
own  state.  .     .  ,„ 

Between  1946  and  1963  the  three  privately 
owned  power  companies  in  Maine  sought  in- 
creases-but  no  reductlons-ln  their  rat^^ 
Indeed,  during  my  terms  as  Governor,  the 
PubUc  Utnitles  Commission  was  under  con- 
stant pressure  from  power  company  attempts 
to  push  their  rates  higher  and  higher. 

But  In  1963,  when  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  recommended  the  construction  of 
Dickey,  the  three  companies,  within  two 
months  of  the  Dickey  proposal,  suddenly 
discovered  It  was  possible  to  reduce  rat^s. 
The  reductions  weren't  impressive  and  they 
provided  almost  no  benefits  for  homeowners, 
but  they  were  reductions.  The  total  reduc- 
tions, in  18  announcements  made  by  the 
power  companies  since  the  advent  of  the 
Dlckey-Llncoln      proposal,      have      totaled 

it  should  be  noted  that  since  1965.  all  but 
one  of  the  reductions  were  announced  Just 
prior  to  or  during  the  hearings  and  floor  con- 
siderations of  the  Dlckey-Llncoln  School 
Project.  „,_^ 

This  record  is  extraordinary  for  companies 
which  had  not  sought  reductions  and  had 
been  busy  pushing  rates  up  for  the  preced- 
ing 17  years.  This  record  and  the  experience 
of  rate  reductions  in  other  areas  of  the  coun- 
try where  pubUcly  owned  power  projects  are 
located  indicate  the  desirabnity  of  competi- 
tion m  the  power  business. 

In  Maine,  It  should  be  noted  that  the  rate 
reductions  did  not  result  In  any  belt-tighten- 
ing by  the  private  utilities.  A  study  of  the 
rate  of  return  received  by  the  power  com- 
panies indicates  that  during  and  since  the 
reductions,  two  of  the  three  utiUties  In- 
volved have  been  getting  returns  in  excess 
of  the  6  percent  normally  set  by  the 
Maine  PubUc  UtiUties  Commission.  As  a 
result  of  the  dUcusslon  stimulated  by  Sena- 
tor Metcalf's  book,  the  Maine  PubUc  UtiU- 
ties Commission  contracted  for  a  special 
studv  of  rates  of  return  for  Maine  utiUties. 
That  study  moved  Governor  Curtis  to  ask 
the  Public  Utilities  Commission  to  Institute 
a  rate  case  seeking  reductions. 
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The  Maine  overcharge  problem  is  matched 
in  the  rest  of  New  England.  A  study  of  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  statlsUcs  shows  that 
in  1965.  for  Instance,  the  New  England  pri- 
vate power  monopoly  overcharged  New  Eng- 
land consumers  $31,034,000.  This  esUmate 
Is  baaed  on  the  normal  rale  of  return  of  6 
percent  applied  to  this  Industry. 

A  study  of  28  New  England  power  com- 
panies showed  that  14  of  them  had  a  rate 
of  return  of  7  percent  or  more  Five  had  a 
rate  of  return  of  8  percent  or  more,  and  one 
had  a  rate  of  11.18  percent.  At  these  rates 
of  return,  it  Is  not  surprising  that  New  Eng- 
land homeowners  pay  up  to  35  percent  more 
for  power  than  the  national  average. 

The  private  power  companies  have  made 
one  other  gesture  In  the  direction  of  im- 
proved operation  since  the  advent  of  the 
Dlckey-Llncoln  School  Project.  Even  that 
is  a  mixed  blessing. 

In  January.  1968.  the  power  companies 
released  a  series  of  advertisements,  announc- 
ing the  establishment  of  the  "Big  11  Power 
Loop  ••  In  and  of  Itself.  It  was  a  confession 
of  past  weaknesses,  but  It  promised  an  Inte- 
grated power  system  for  the  region,  based 
on  Urge  nuclear  power  plants  and  larger 
transmission  lines. 

Later,  however,  one  of  the  power  company 
executive*  -«kdmltted  m  a  Vermont  public 
hearing  that  planning  for  the  "Big  11"  pro- 
grams consisted  solely  of  preparing  the  ad- 
vertisement The  House  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee could  find  no  evidence  of  regional 
planning  by  the  utilities,  except  In  the  ad- 
vertisements. 

Recent  developments  Indicate  that  the 
underlying  intent  of  the  private  companies 
in  promoting  the  "Big  11"  proposal  Is  not 
so  much  an  improvement  In  reliability  and 
service  as  It  Is  another  step  In  their  effort 
to  tighten  their  grip  on  the  New  England 
power  market.  They  have  flatly  refused  to 
permit  publicly  owned  utUltlea  In  Massachu- 
setu  to  join  in  a  regional  transmission  sys- 
tem 

The  Massachusetts  case  should  not  sur- 
prise U3.  What  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion has  learned  here  has  been  echoed  across 
the  country.  The  FPC  Counsel  has  deter- 
mined that  the  Massachusetu  municipals 
were  denied  participation  In  the  planning 
activities  of  the  New  England  utilities.  The 
FPC  also  found  that  such  exclusion  Is  detri- 
mental to  the  city-owned  systems  and  con- 
stitutes possible  violation  of  anti-trust 
statutes. 

Further  evidence  that  the  private  utilities 
want  to  keep  nuclear  power  all  to  them- 
selves Is  overwhelming— in  proceedings  be- 
fore the  FPC.  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion and  the  House  of  Representatives. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Dickey  would  re- 
pay the  entire  federal  investment,  with  in- 
terest  in  50  years.  It  will  return  to  the  Fed- 
eral  Treasurv    nearly   two  dollars   for   every 
one  of  the  9227  million  In  federal  funds  In- 
vested m  the  project  during  that  time  pe- 
riod   It  will  continue  to  pay  a  substantial 
return  on  the  public  Investment  many,  many 
years  beyond  the  end  of  the  pay-back  period. 
I  have  yet  to  hear  the  private  power  in- 
dustry ofter  to  reimburse  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury for  the  nearly  t2  billion  federal  Invest- 
ment  In  the  Civil  Nuclear  Reactor  Program. 
There  are  two  other  observations  which 
should   be   made.   Without   a  public   power 
yardstick   to   gauge    the   operations   of    the 
private  utUltlee.  and  to  stimulate  them  to 
develop  economies,  there  Is  little  hope  that 
the   northeast   will   ever  catch   up  with  the 
lower  power  costs  of  every  other  region  of 
the  country.  Unless  the  Federal  Government 
builds  nuclear  or  other  thermal  plant*  In 
New  England,  and  I  have  heard  of  no  such 
proposal,    the    yardstick    must    be    a    hydro 
plant    There  are  few  suitable  sites  In  New 
England  for  large  hydro  planU.  This  mewia 
If  Dickey  fall*,  the  chance*  would  be  sUm 


for  the  success  of  any  other  federal  public 
power  proposal  fcr  my  region.  In  the  end. 
without  a  yardstick,  likelihood  of  meaningful 
reductions  in  power  rates  would  be  negli- 
gible Furthermore.  If  the  House  does  not  re- 
verse Itself  and  fund  Dickey,  no  economi- 
cally feasible  project,  anywhere  in  the  coun- 
try. wlU  be  safe  from  raids  by  the  lobbyists 
of  private  interests. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  many  of  the 
House  opponents  of  Dickey  have  been  In- 
consistent in  their  positions  on  the  public 
w<irk8  appropriations  bllK  voting  against 
Dickey— while  supporting  rivers  and  harbors 
projects  In  their  own  dlstrlcU  which  do  not 
measure  up  to  the  Maine  project. 

In  the  House  vote  of  July  25.  for  example, 
congressmen  voting  against  Dickey  had  134 
projects  m  their  dUtrlcts  which  had  no 
beneflt-coet  estimate,  or  had  a  beneflt-coet 
ratio  lower  than  Dickeys.  These  projects  rep- 
resented 24  percent  of  the  total  appropria- 
tions approved  by  the  Senate  for  construc- 
tion and  planning  of  public  works  project* — 
$241.5  million. 

I  cite  these  figures  to  demonstrate  that 
there  Is  no  Justified  pattern  In  the  House 
opposition  to  Dickey,  and  that  the  House 
position  threatens  a  national  policy  based 
on  the  merits  and  economic  feasibility  of 
projects. 

To  my  mind,  the  inconsistency  can  only  be 
explained  as  the  product  of  one  of  the  most 
heavy-handed  lobbying  campaigns  in 
memory. 

Congressmen  from  dlstrlcU  thousands  of 
miles  from  New  England  were  approached  by 
representatives  of  their  local  utilities,  and 
given  erroneous  Information  on  the  project. 
The  private  utility  lobby  even  rewrote  a 
favorable  analysis  by  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, attempting  to  show  that  the  Com- 
mission opposed  the  project,  j 

This  move,  carried  out  by  the  Electric  Co- 
ordinating Council  of  New  England,  was  the 
most  brazen  distortion  of  the  findings  of  an 
Independent  government  tigency  in  the  his- 
tory of  federal  power  projects.. 

From  the  beginning,  the  private  power 
companies  sought  to  confuse  the  public  and 
mislead  the  Congress.  The  nature  of  the 
companies'  campaign  convinces  me  that 
their  opposition  to  Dickey  la  not  motivated 
by  concern  for  the  merits.  They  obviously 
enjoy  their  monopolies  and  are  determined  to 
maintain  them  ...  at  the  expense  of  the 
public. 

The  private  power  lobby  was  successful 
this  year.  We  will,  of  course,  pursue  the  proj- 
ect again  In  the  next  session,  and  we  face  a 
tough  Job.  If  you  share  my  commitment  to 
Dickey.  I  urge  you  to  do  everything  you  can 
to  encourage  support  for  It  from  your  region. 
If  my  mall  is  any  indication.  Increasing  num- 
bers of  resldenU  of  New  England  and  other 
sections  are  becoming  alert  to  the  high  cost 
of  power  In  the  northeast,  and  to  the  benefits 
of  Dickey.  This  concern,  however,  must  be 
translated  Into  political  strength.  In  and  outf 
of  New  England. 

You  who  understand  the  Issue  can  play  a 
strategic  role  In  education  on  the  Issue.  In 
organizing  a  regional  program  of  support, 
and  In  carrying  the  tight  to  your  members  of 
the  House  of  Representotlves.  And  In  that 
fight,  you  can  count  on  me. 


COPPER  POSITION  WORSENS 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  every 
passing  day  brings  news  of  additional 
problems  In  the  critical  copper  situation 
brought  about  by  a  marathon  disagree- 
ment In  the  copper  Industry. 

Today,  additional  information  has 
come  to  my  attention  In  connection  with 
the  illegal  secondary  boycott  ordered  by 
the  International  Longshoremen's  Asso- 
ciaUon.  Three  piers  in  the  New  York  City 


area  still  are  experiencing  delays  and 
problems  In  unloading  copper  because  of 
the  ILA's  illegal  action.  Union  members, 
acting  under  orders  from  a  leadership 
that  says  the  boycott  was  imposed  by 
•mistake."  are  sUll  slowing  down  the 
movement   of    copper    stocks    into   the 

country. 

Mr.  President,  besides  being  illegal, 
this  action  is  directly  affecting  the  prose- 
cution of  our  war  effort.  It  may.  I  am 
reliably  informed,  result  in  severe  short- 
ages in  critical  defense  areas  within  a 
very  short  time.  It  is  inconceivable  to  me 
that  patriotic  Americans,  who  are  also 
union  members,  will  allow  their  leaders 
to  blindly  push  them  into  actions  that 
may  directly  threaten  the  lives  of  their 
relatives,  friends,  and  countrymen  fight- 
ing at  Khe  Sanh  or  in  other  areas  of 
Southeast  Asia. 

Yesterday.  I  was  visited  by  an  ad- 
ministration official  in  my  office  wiio 
sought  my  support  for  the  President's 
removal  of  the  gold  cover  as  it  affects 
our  currency.  His  argument  in  favor  of 
legislation  is  that  it  shows  the  world  we 
mean  business  when  we  say  we  will  pre- 
serve the  integrity  of  the  dollar.  I  told 
him.  and  I  repeat  it  now.  that  we  can 
have  such  a  demonstration  on  the  part 
of  the  President  by  his  merely  Uking  tlie 
simple  step  of  invoking  the  emergency 
provisions  of  present  labor  law.  This  will 
certainly  demonstrate  that  he  has  the 
courage  to  do  some  political  belt  tighten- 
ing in  his  own  administration.  He  has 
not  demonstrated  that  courage  and  in- 
tention to  see  this  problem  settled 
quickly  so  far. 

Another  situation  that  has  come  to 
light  today.  Mr.  President,  Is  the  fact 
that  Zambia's  two  major  copper  pro- 
ducers have  announced  they  must  reduce 
customer  deliveries  by  20  percent  due  U) 
fuel  shortages  and  other  production 
problems.  This  is  serious  news  also,  be- 
cause it  means  we  have  a  further  tight- 
ening of  the  world  supply  of  copper  and 
more  particularly,  this  Nation's  vital  war 

supply-  ^  ♦v,„ 

Here  is  still  another  reason— and  the 
reasons  are  stacking  up  higher  and 
higher— for  the  President  to  act  In  the 
national  Interest  and  let  the  copper 
miners  go  back  to  work. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  three 
articles  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  indicating  the  seriousness  of  our 
copper  problem. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

CopiiK  DELivrans  Bt  Zambia  Firms  To  Be 
Cut  bt  20  Pdicent— Two  Major  Producem 
CrrE  Fuel  Shortages — Imports  Bt  U.t>. 
Delated  on  Docks— New  Plea  Made  in 
Strike 

Zambia's  two  major  copper  producers  said 
they  win  reduce  customer  deliveries  by  20 
due  to  fuel  shorUges  and  other  production 
problems,  further  tightening  world  supplies 
of  the  metal.  „, 

Elsewhere,  shipments  of  foreign  copper 
Into  the  U.S.  continued  to  be  delayed  ai 
dockB.de  even  though  a  longshoremen's  un- 
ion insisted  It  had  called  off  a  boycott  against 
copper  import*.  ClvlUan  orders  '<>'  domesti- 
cally refined  metal  still  were  banned  by  Com- 
merce Department  directives,  and  senate 
Majority  Leader  Mansfield  reiterated  his  ap- 
pe^  for  President  Johnson  to  bring  together 


both   sides   in   the   22»-day-old   nationwide 
coDper  strike. 

The  Zamblan  producers,  Anglo-American 
Corp  of  South  Africa  Ltd.  and  Roan  Selec- 
tion ITust  Ltd..  said  their  output  will  be 
reduced  to  80';  of  normal  on  March  8  and 
\u-ll  1  respectively.  15'e  pair  accounted  for 
;  e"  bulk  of  Zambia's  677.000  tons  of  cop- 
lirr  Ust  year  which  me.ins  their  monthly 
output  win  be  slashed  to  about  44.000  tons 
from  about  55.000  tons. 

Zimbia  ranks  second  among  Free  World 
coDoer  producers  to  the  U.S..  which  normal- 
ly mines  about  1.3  million  tons  annually. 
I  He  African  nation  Is  by  far  the  major  non- 
Communist  exporter  of  the  metal,  however. 
with  about  40':  of  Its  supplies  ticketed  for 
European  customers  under  long-term  con- 
tracts. The  remainder  goes  to  Europe  and 
j.pan  for  public  sale. 

otJTPUT  bates  sl.\shed 
A  lack  of  coal  to  power  refineries  has  forced 
both  Zamblan  concerns  to  lower  their  pro- 
duction rates  during  the  past  year;  at  one 
n)lnt  output  was  down  to  only  67'-  of 
n.-mal  Fuel  supplies  traditionally  have 
come  from  neighboring  Rhodesia,  but  Zam- 
bia has  been  at  political  odds  with  Rhodesia 
and.  thus  far.  has  uncovered  only  low-grade 
coal  beds  within  Its  own  borders. 

Anglo-American  said  the  Zamblan  coal  was 
proving  more  acidic  and  abrasive  than  ex- 
pected and  was  causing  severe  damage  to  the 
brick  lining  In  the  furnaces  of  copper- 
processing  plants.  Company  officials  said  they 
weren't  able  to  obtain  sufficient  supplies  to 
operate  at  capacity. 

\  Roan  Selection  executive  blamed  the 
slowdown  primarily  on  repairs  needed  at  a 
plant  near  the  company's  huge  MufuUra  cop- 
per mine.  The  Installation's  furnace  has  been 
--witching  back  and  forth  between  different 
grades  of  coal,  plus  aome  fuel  oil  and.  as  a 
result,  is  "In  bad  shape  and  likely  to  be  out 
of  action  for  three  months."  the  executive 

.<^3ld.  ^    , 

A  scattered  disruption  In  the  movement  of 
copper  from  New  York  harbor  piers  Is  ex- 
pected to  spread  today.  Since  last  Friday  cer- 
tain members  of  the  International  Long- 
shoremen's Association  have  refused  to  load 
trucks  with  copper  at  three  piers  .in  Port 
Newark.  N.J..  where  5.000  tons  of  copper 
wire  bars  are  piled  up  Yesterday,  a  union 
sliop  steward  notified  the  Belgian  Line  that, 
effective  thU  morning,  copper  wouldn't  be 
loaded  onto  trucks  at  the  line's  pier  In  Man- 
hattan. Up  to  now  the  tleup  has  been  re- 
stricted to  Port  Newark. 

Union  members  have  continued  to  unload 
copper  from  ships  but  union  checkers  at  Port 
Newark  have  refused  to  tally  the  copper; 
union  clerks  have  refused  to  sign  receipts  to 
release  the  metal;  and  union  men  have  de- 
clined to  load  the  metal  on  trucks.  Yester- 
day, trucks  didn't  show  up  for  movement  of 
copper  because  of  the  situation  In  Newark. 

CLERICAL    error    CITED 

Thomas  W.  Gleason,  president  of  the  Inter- 
national Longshoremen's  Association,  an- 
nounced late  last  week  that  the  union  would 
refuse  to  handle  copper  in  a  show  of  support 
lor  other  unions  that  have  been  striking  U.S. 
copper  producers.  Later,  his  attorney  said 
that  any  notice  that  went  out  to  union  mem- 
bers was  a  clerical  error.  Mr.  Oleason  also  Is 
president  of  ILA  Local  No.  1.  which  repre- 
sents all  checkers— the  men  who  tally  ship- 
ments—In the  port  of  New  York. 

Steamship  management  Is  concerned  over 
the  stack-up  of  copper  because  of  Its  poten- 
tial weight  damage  to  the  piers.  The  54-lnch 
long  copper  wire  bars  weigh  up  to  265  pounds 
each.  Should  the  copper  be  scattered  out 
over  the  piers  In  an  effort  to  spread  the 
weight,  too  much  space  needed  for  general 
cargo  would  be  used,  a  management  spokes- 
man said. 

Steamship  managers  have  been  avoiding 
the  start  of  any  poaslbly  "lengthy  and  frus- 


trating" grievance  procedures  with  the  union 
over  the  matter  because  they  don't  want  to 
precipitate  a  situation  affecting  their  other 
general  cargo. 

A  union  sp'kesman  wouldn't  comment  on 
the  stymied  copper  at  Port  Newark  nor  the 
threat  of  a  further  spread  of  the  stoppage  to 
the  Belgian  Line  pier  in  Manhattan  i^day.  He 
said  Mr.  Gleason  w.isn't  avail.^ble  to  comment 
on  It  and  th.U  he  w;  sn't  awaie  tf  Uie  Lit-;a- 
tlon. 

An  "emergency  meeting"  of  the  APL-CIO 
Maritime  Committee  is  scheduled  for  this 
morning  to  review  possible  plans  of  maritime 
union  support  for  the  unions  striking  U.S. 
copper  producers. 

PRICE  CHANGE  CLARIFIED 

In  Evanston,  111..  Calumet  &  Hecla  Inc.  said 
it's  basing  its  copper  price  on  the  daily  Lon- 
don quotation  for  fire-refined  metal,  current- 
ly around  70  cents  a  pound.  The  company,  a 
relatively  small  producer  and  fabricator  of 
copper,  said  It  was  clarifying  earlier  reports 
concerning  its  change  from  a  former  fixed 
price  of  43  cents  a  pound. 

Carrier  Corp.  stockholders,  at  yesterday's 
annual  meeting  In  Syracuse,  NY.,  were  told 
that  the  air-conditioner  maker  In  the  past 
four  months  has  spent  between  $1,250,000 
and  $1,500,000  in  premiums  for  high-priced 
foreign  copper.  If  the  U.S.  strike  continues, 
it  will  be  "necessary  for  us  to  reduce  our  pro- 
duction schedules  and  our  work  force  because 
an  adequate  supplv  of  copper  won't  be  avail- 
able at  any  price."  William  Bynum,  chair- 
man, told  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Bynum  said  Carrier  employs  about  8.- 
000  hourly  workers  and  has  a  total  force  of 
about  14.000.  "When  and  how  many  we  lay 
off  win  depend",  he  said,  adding  that  Carrier 
is  "now  at  a  point  where  our  results  are  being 
seriously  affected." 

One  of  the  nation's  largest  manufacturers 
of  electrical  and  electronic  equipment  was 
said  to  have  rushed  a  truck  filled  with  cop- 
per supplies  from  New  York  to  a  Midwestern 
plant  to  avoid  closing  assembly  lines  there. 
"Two  more  hours  and  the  plant  would  have 
run  dry  of  copper.""  asserted  a  company  offi- 
cial. 

In  Washington,  Sen.  Mansfield  again  urged 
the  President  to  call  representatives  of  the 
major  copper  producers  and  striking  workers 
to  the  White  House.  Originally,  he  made  the 
suggestion  over  a  week  ago  In  a  telegram  to 
Mr.  Johnson. 

He  said  he  had  "not  yet"  received  a  re- 
sponse from  the  White  House,  but  added:  "I 
would  imagine  It  will  get  consideration." 

The  Commerce  Department  stuck  by  last 
week's  ruling  that  reserved  an  domestic  sup- 
plies of  refined  copper  for  defense  usage  only. 
Only  about  25%  of  the  nation "s  normal  re- 
fining capacity  remains  open  during  the 
strike,  and  military  orders  are  running  heavy 
to  meet  the  'Vietnam  commitment. 


omy  going,""  said  William  A.  Melssner.  Jr.. 
director  of  the  copper  division,  of  the  Busl- 
nees  and  Defense  Services  Administration. 
Mr.  Melssner  said  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment had  no  intention  of  lifting  its  order 
reserving  domestic  copper  production  for 
defense  uses  until  we  are  assured  that  cop- 
per (imports)  are  moving  o2  the  docks."" 

CONFUSED    POSITION 

The  position  of  the  International  Long- 
shoremen's Association  about  handling  these 
Imports  remained  confuser",  as  far  as  the 
Commerce  Department  Is  concerned.  The 
union  announced  a  boycott  on  Thursday 
and  withdrew  It  Friday  when  legal  Issues 
were  raised. 

Most  plants  with  defense  contracts.  Mr. 
Melssner  pointed  out.  need  more  copper  than 
they  use  In  defense  Items.  For  Instance.  If 
an  operation  is  producing  10  per  cent  for 
defense  and  90  per  cent  for  civilian  needs,  it 
cannot  shut  dcwn  civilian  production  and 
expect  to  survive  with  only  10  per  cent  of 
its  capacity  functioning. 

Thus,  the  alternative  to  avoiding  an  In- 
crease In  the  payments  deficit  Is  a  major  cut 
In  production  of  copper-using  goods  and  a 
cut  In  employment. 


Copper  Worsens  Patments  Plight— Imports 
Raise  the  Deficit  bt  About  $250  Million 
Washington,    February    27.— The    copper 
strike  has  given  the  Administration  a  tough, 
three-dimensional  problem. 

Besides  the  domestic  economic  and  politi- 
cal effects  that  normally  accompany  long 
strikes  In  basic  Industries,  the  copper  shut- 
down, now  In  Its  eighth  month.  Is  worsening 
the  already  critical  deficit  In  International 
payments. 

Imports  of  copper  as  a  result  of  the  strike 
have  deepened  the  payments  deficit  by  ap- 
proximately $250  minion,  a  Commerce  De- 
partment official  estimated  today.  The  rate 
of  loss  to  foreign  countries  as  a  result  of 
copper  Imports  Is  $150  million  to  $160  million 
a  month. 

The  dilemma   facing   the   Administration 

Is  that  If  It  stops  the  copper  Imports  to  save 

international   payments   losses   It   will    dU- 

locate  Industry  all  over  the  landscape. 

"It's  imports  that  are  keeping  the  econ- 


Freeze     in     Copper     Retained     bt     United 

States — Order  Reserving  All  Output  ro« 

Defense  Still  Stands 

(By  Edward  A.  Morrow) 

The  Department  of  Commerce  .said  yester- 
day that  its  order  to  copper  refiners  reserv- 
ing all  production  for  defense  u.-e  would 
remain  in  effect  ■Indefinitely"'  even  tiiough 
the  International  Longshoremen's  Associa- 
tion had  resumed  handling  of  Imported 
shipments. 

Rodney  L.  Borum.  head  of  the  depart- 
ment's Business  and  Dpfense  Services  Ad- 
ministration, said  In  a  telephone  interview 
that  his  agency  was  aware  of  the  renewed 
flow  of  copper  through  the  nation's  ports 
"but  at  this  point  we're  holding  to  our 
order." 

He  pointed  out  that  the  "optimum"  stock- 
pile of  775,000  tons  of  copper  had  shrunk 
to  359.000  tons  as  a  result  of  the  strike  that 
began  last  July  at  26  mines. 

He  put  the  requirements  of  plants  work- 
ing on  defense  contracts  at  36,000  ions  a 
month. 

UNION   position   UNCLEAR 

Meanwhile  the  position  of  the  longshore- 
men's union  remained  unclear.  Last  Thurs- 
day the  union  president,  Thomas  W.  Gleason. 
announced  a  boycott  on  the  handling  of  im- 
ported copper  by  dockworkers.  That  prompted 
the     Government's     order     to     refiners     on 

Friday.  ,    . 

But  later  Friday,  when  the  legality  of  the 
boycott  was  questioned,  the  no-handling  de- 
cision was  rescinded  until  Mr.  Gleason  could 
confer  with  Louis  Waldman.  the  union's 
legal  counsel. 

Yesterday  Mr.  Waldman  would  only  say 
that  "we  gave  them  our  views  of  the  situ- 
ation and  hopefully  the  air  win  be  cleared." 

Mr.  Gleason  said  he  would  announce  the 
union's  position  today.  "We'll  have  some- 
thing to  say  but  I  don't  know  yet  at  exactly 
what  time  we'll  say  it."  he  added. 

While  the  union  leader  and  other  officers 
were  In  conference  with  attorneys,  longshore- 
men continued  handling  ships  carrying  cop- 
per In  Brooklyn  and  at  New  Jersey  areas  of 
the  harbor. 

DimCTTLTIES    IN   NEWARK 

The  Waterfront  Commission  reported  some 
difficulties  at  Grace  Lines  operations  In  Port 
Newark,  where  longshormen  unloaded  both 
zinc  and  copper  shipments  but  apparently 
refused  to  load  copper  on  trucks. 

Meanwhile  one  of  the  nation's  largest  cop- 
per users,  Okonlte  Co..  announced  that  It 
was  shutting  down  two  of  Its  five  plants  be- 
cause  of   a   shortage   of   raw   matertaU.   It 
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cloMd  operaUoM  at  plants  In  New  Bruna- 
wlck.  N  J.,  and  Providence.  R.I..  and  cut 
down  operatlona  at  planta  In  PaMalc.  NJ.. 
and  Santa  Maria,  Calif. 

In  Washington.  Senator  Mike  Manafleld  of 
Montana,  aald  he  had  asked  President  John- 
son to  summon  copper  labor  and  manage- 
ment representaUves  to  Washington,  lock 
them  in  a  room  and  throw  away  the  key 
until  a  settlement  was  reached. 

The  Senate  majority  leader  made  the 
statement  after  Senator  Paul  Pannln.  Repub- 
lican of  Arizona,  accused  the  President  of 
inaction  and  said  the  Taft-Hartley  Law 
should  be  Invoked  to  provide  an  80-day  back- 
to-work  order. 

Senator  Mansfield  quesUoned  whether  the 
law  could  be  properly  invoked  and  said  much 
of  the  80-day  cooUng-oft  period  might  be 
used  simply  to  get  Idle  mines  back  In  opera- 
tion only  to  have  them  cut  off  again  at  the 
end  of  the  period. 
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APPROACH  TO  BETTER  HOUSING  IN 
WILMINGTON.  DEL. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  last  Sat- 
urday I  had  the  opportxmity  to  take  a 
flrsthanfl  look  at  a  project  to  rehabilitate 
houses  in'WUmington.  Del.,  being  under- 
taken by  an  organization  called  Block 
Blight.  Inc. 

This  is  a  group  dedicated  to  the  im- 
provement and  rehabUitation  of  private 
housing,  and  it  was  encouraging  to  me 
and  to  Congressman  William  V.  Roth, 
Jr..  of  Delaware,  to  see  the  progress 
being  made. 

While  this  progress  is  dependent  on 
the  interest  and  activity  of  all  the  offi- 
cials and  directors  of  the  organization. 
I  know  that  a  great  deal  of  the  effort 
is  borne  by  L.  Coleman  Dorsey.  presi- 
dent, and  Arnold  Goldsborough.  vice 
president.  In  addition.  Block  Blight  is 
fortunate  to  have  an  experienced  ad- 
ministrator in  the  person  of  Frank  J. 

Ellis.  ,    . 

A  newspaper  article  in  the  Wllmmg- 
ton  Morning  News  of  February  26.  1968. 
summarizes  our  visit,  and  because  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  work  being  done  in 
Delaware  will  serve  as  a  model  else- 
where. I  ask  that  the  article  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Of  Block  Blight  :  Bocos,  Roth  Laud 

PmOCRESS 

(By  Charles  P  Wilson) 
Two  members  of  Delaware's  congressional 
delegation  praised  the  work  of  Block  Blight. 
Inc..  after  a  tour  of  half  a  dozen  rehabili- 
tated houses  In  WUmlngton. 

The  tour  was  made  Saturday  at  the  request 
of  U.S.  Sen.  J.  Caleb  Boggs.  R-Del..  who  said 
he  was  familiar  with  the  work  of  Block  Blight 
but  wanted  to  see  It  first  hand. 

Joining  Boggs  and  Block  Blight  ofBclals  on 
the  two-hour  tour  was  Rep.  William  V.  Roth. 
Jr  R^Del..  the  state's  only  U.S.  House  mem- 
ber. U.S.  Sen.  John  J.  Williams.  R-Del..  was 
invited  but  was  unable  to  attend. 

The  tour  Included  six  of  the  eight  houses 
In  the  city  which  have  been  purchased  and 
are  being  renovated  by  Block  Blight.  The 
houses,  when  rehabilitated,  will  be  sold  to 
persons  whose  incomes  make  them  eligible 
for  public  housing. 

Known  as  the  221-H  program,  Block  Blight 
uses  Its  private  funds  to  buy  and  rehabilitate 
the  houses— the  totol  cost  limit  U  89.500 — 
and  then  the  new  owner  finances  them  with 
a  Federal  Housing  Authority  loan. 

The  rehabilitation  of  the  house  Include* 


InstaUatlon  of  a  completely  new  bath  and 
kitchen  and  new  appliances,  such  as  a  refrig- 
erator and  stove,  are  provided.  Private  con- 
tractors do  the  work. 

In  the  first  house  visited,  at  1300  W.  6th 
St .  Boggs  and  Roth  met  the  woman  who  will 
buy  the  house  when  It  is  finished  sometime 
next  month.  She  1*  Mrs.  Lucille  McManus.  a 
widow  with  five  small  children.  They  now 
live  at  701  W.  6th  St. 

When  Boggs  asked  Mrs.  McManus  If  she 
were  anxious  to  move  Into  the  home,  she 
replied.  I  Just  cant  wait.  I  wish  I  could 
move  In  tomorrow." 

Another  house  visited  by  the  congressmen, 
at  1333  W.  3rd  St  .  Is  to  be  ready  for  occu- 
pancy this  morning,  according  to  William  S. 
Samluk,  the  contractor  who  U  rehablllUtlng 
three  houses  for  Block  Blight. 

•I  am  well  pleased  with  what  I  see  here 
and  I  congratulate  Block  Blight  on  the  Job 
It  has  done.  It  Is  an  example  of  what  can  be 
done. '  Bofgs  said. 

Roth  agreed  with  this.  "Ifs  a  good  example 
of  Just  what  public  and  private  cooperaUon 
can  do  in  the  area  of  housing."  he  said. 

According  to  L.  Coleman  Dorsey.  Block 
Blight  president  who  was  on  the  tour,  there 
are  now  eight  houses  in  various  stages  of 
rehabilitation  under  Block  Blights  program. 
He  said  the  agency  hopes  to  acquire  five  more 
houses  soon  for  the  same  purpose. 

Also  on  the  tour  were  Theodore  O  Spauld- 
Ing  Jr  .  Block  Blight  finance  manager;  James 
Adshead  Jr..  an  agency  board  member,  and 
Mrs.  Robbie  Frtz.  Block  Blight  public  rela- 
tions director. 


FREEDOMS  RESPONSmiLnTES 

Mr  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Freedoms  Foundation  at  Valley  Forge. 
Pa.,  is  doing  a  work  most  needed  in 
America.  Its  yearlong  efforts  to  call 
attention  to  our  American  freedoms,  our 
values,  and  our  heritage  is  to  be  com- 
mended. ^   ,      ^. 

I  am  particularly  interested  In  the 
awards  which  have  been  given  to  those 
members  of  the  armed  services  who  have 
expressed  themselves  in  regard  to  the 
subject  of  freedom  and  responsibility. 

I  wish  that  it  were  possible  for  all 
Americans  to  read  each  of  these  letters 
and  essavs  that  I  have  seen.  Last  week.  I 
placed  in  the  Record  a  particularly  sig- 
nificant letter  written  by  an  Air  Force 
colonel,  formerly  stationed  in  Arizona, 
who  stated  his  belief  in  America  with 
firm  conviction  and  telling  words  for  all 
those  who  would  replace  our  present 
form  of  government  for  another. 

Now.  I  find  still  another  contact  with 
this  outstanding  group.  Lt.  Charles  R. 
Pursley.  U.S.  Naval  Reserve,  who  is  now 
stationed  at  the  Naval  Air  StaUon.  North 
Island,  San  Diego.  Calif..  Is  an  Arlzonan 
formerly  an  employee  of  mine  when  I  was 
engaged  in  business  in  Arizona. 

Mr.  Piesident.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Lieutenant  Pursley  s  letter  be 
printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
PurEOOiu    PooNDATiON    AT    VAI.1.IY    Poaoi: 

LrrmM  Tmou  Akmcd  Poacra   Pmwonnxl. 

1987 — $100  AND  atoaoB  Washington  Honox 

MzDM.  Awaxd.  Lt.  Chaxles  R.  Ptjusltt.  U.S. 

Naval  Resexvt,  Naval  Am  Station,  Noxth 

Island.  San  Dieoo.  Calif. 


•■nilXDOM— MT    HEXTTAOX,    MT    XESPONSIBnJTT" 

"Who  will  help  me  plant  tnls  wheat?" 
"Not  I."  said  the  cat.  "Not  I."  said  the  rat. 
"Not  I,"  said  the  pig. 


■Then  I  wUl  do  It  myself  I"  said  the  Little 
Red  Hen  and  she  did. 

Prom  childhood  we  have  heard  the  story 
of  the  Little  Red  Hen  and  the  lazy  aulm.as 
around  her.  It  Is  a  funny  story  with  a  happy 
ending;  we  all  enjoy  It.  .... 

Not  so  funny  ;8  the  story  of  the  Little 
White  Country. 

Once  upon  a  time  the  Uttle  White  Country 
found  some  seeds  of  Freedom  alongside  .i 
river  lu  Concord.  Massachusetts.  "Who  \nll 
help  me  plant  these  seeds?"  asked  the  Little 
White  Countrj'. 

"Not  I."  said  the  Royalists.  Not  I.  ^ald 
the  Shortsighted.  "Not  I."  said  many  fearful 
children  of  the  Little  White  Countn'- 

"Very  well."  said  the  Uttle  White  Country. 
"I'll  do  It  myself!"  And  with  the  help  oi 
Washington  and  Jefferson  and  Hale  ana 
many  more  of  her  children,  she  did. 

After  the  seeds  had  sprouted  and  begun 
to  grow,  a  horrible  weed  In  the  southern  end 
of  the  garden  began  to  choke  out  many  ui 
the  young,  tender  freedom  plants.  "Who  wi'.l 
help  me  kill  this  weed?"  asked  the  Uttle 
White  Country. 

"Not  I."  said  the  Selfish.  "Not  I,  said  the 
Bigoted.  "Not  I."  said  the  people  In  the 
southern  part  of  the  Uttle  White  Country 
who  lived  off  the  fruit  of   that  detestable 

plant. 

"Very  well  then.  I  will  do  It  myself!"  said 
the  Little  White  Country.  And  using  Lincoln 
and  Grant,  she  did— even  though  many  of 
her  children  suffered  and  died  and  she  was 
sorely  wounded. 

A  short  time  later  a  huge  bird  flew  out  of 
the  skies  of  Europe  and  tried  to  eat  up  the 
tasty  stalks  of  freedom. 

"Who  will  help  me  fight  off  this  monster?" 
asked  the  Little  White  Country. 

"Not  I."  said  the  Timid.  "Not  I."  said  the 
Lazy.  "Not  I."  said  some  of  the  Little  White 
Country's  chUdren  who  were  too  busy  play- 
ing games  to  even  notice  the  bird. 

"Very  well."  said  the  Little  White  Country, 
"then  I  shall  do  It  myself!"  And  with  the 
help  of  men  like  Poch  and  Allenby  and 
Pershing  and  many  of  her  doughboys,  she 

did 

The  plants  finally  began  to  ripen  and  bear 
fruit  when  two  wicked  neighbors  tried  .it- 
tacklng  from  different  directions,  hoping  to 
destroy  the  crop. 

"Who  will  help  me  defeat  these  wicked 
neighbors?"  asked  the  Little  White  Country. 
"Not  I."  said  the  Indifferent.  "Not  I."  said 
the  Weak-hearted.  "Not  I."  said  the  Com- 
munists, until  the  wicked  neighbors  turned 
to  hear  at  their  fences:  then,  they  too  were 
willing  to  help. 

"Very  well."  said  the  Little  White  Country, 
"I  shall  do  It  myseU!"  And  along  with  friends 
like  Churchill  and  Chiang  and  many  of  her 
own  children,  she  fought  off  the  wicked 
neighbors  In  a  bloody  and  bruul  battle. 

At  last  the  fruit  ripened  and  the  Little 
White  Country  took  some  seeds  of  freedom 
and  gave  them  to  the  Little  Green  Country, 
who  needed  them  badly.  They  had  Just  been 
planted  when  an  Ugly  Animal  burrowed  un- 
derneath the  young  plants,  eating  away  their 
roots. 

"Who  win  help  me  frighten  away  this 
Ugly  Animal?"  pleaded  the  Little  Green 
Country. 

"Not  I."  said  the  Pacifists.  "Just  be  nice 
and  when  the  Ugly  Animal  Is  full.  It  will  go 
away!'"  "Not  I."  said  the  Isolationists.  Its 
none  of  our  concern  I"  "Not  I."  said  the 
Cowards.  "I'm  too  young  and  handsome  to 
die  for  you!"  "Not  I."  said  the  rest  of  the 
world  "You're  a  small  country  and  the  Ug.y 
Animal  has  powerful  friends.  Take  care  of 
your  own  problems. 

"Then  I  will  help,'  said  the  Llttie  White 
Country.  And  she  has. 

This  story  has  no  happy  ending  yet- Tme 
Ugly  Animal  digs  while  the  Little  White 
Country.  In  spite  of  the  grunts,  squeals  and 
groans  from  within  sUll  helps.  Why?  Because 


freedom  Is  Its  heritage  and  therefore  Its  re- 
/T^nslblllty.  so  the  obligation  cannot  be 
a^Wed  si  the  call  stlU  goes  out,  Who  will 
help?"  Will  you? 

THE  COPPER  INDUSTRY  STRIKE 
Mr  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
lust  learned  that  the  NLRB  has  issued  a 
complaint  against  the  United  Steelwork- 
ers  of  America  and  other  unions  striking 
cooper  companies  charging  them  with  an 
illegal  refusal  to  bargain  by  insisting  on 
companywide  negotiations.  I  am  gratified 
that  the  General  Counsel  has  seen  fit  to 
•take  this  action.  I  only  regret  that  he  did 
not  take  this  action  sooner. 

On  Monday.  I  brought  this  matter  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  and  at  that 
lime  asked  the  President  to  expedite  ac- 
tion m  the  case.  The  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  yesterday  informed  the 
Senate  that  he  had  inquired  about  the 
status  of  the  case.  He  expressed  his  own 
concern  that  the  case  be  consummated 
as  soon  as  possible,  since  it  might  pro- 
vide an  opening  for  the  companies  and 
unions  to  begin  negotiations  once  again. 
I  can  only  repeat,  and  I  am  sure  I  ex- 
press the  sentiments  of  the  majority 
leader,  that  I  am  happy  to  see  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel's  Office  move  so  expedi- 
tiously.       ^^^^^^^^^ 

NATIONAL  VISITOR  CENTER  FACILI- 
'   TIES  ACT  OP   1967— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  submit  a  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill— H.R. 
1O603— to  supplement  the  purposes  oi 
the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959—73  Stat. 
479_by  authorizing  agreements  and 
leases  with  respect  to  certain  properties 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  national  visitor  center,  and  for 
other  purposes.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
ior  the  present  consideration  of  the  re- 
port. _ 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port wiU  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate.  _^        ,  . 

The  bill  clerk  reftd  the  report,  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes   of   the  two  Houses   on   the 
amendments    of    the    Senate    to    the    bUl 
iHR.  12603)  to  supplement  the  purpoees  oi 
the  Public  Buildings  Act  of   1959   (73  Stat. 
479),  by  authorizing  agreements  and  leases 
with  respect  to  certain  properties  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  for  the  purpose  of  a  na- 
tional visitor  center,  and  for  other  purposes, 
having  met,  after  full  and  free  conference. 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Houses  as  foUows: 
That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
ments numbered  6.  15,  20.  21,  22,  23,  and  25. 
That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  niun- 
bered  1,  4,  8,  9,  10,  11.  13.  14.  16.  17.  19.  24. 
and  26;  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  2:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  2,  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: "twenty-five";  and  the  Senate  agree  to 
the  same. 


Amendment  numbered  3:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  3,  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: "twenty-five",  and  the  Senate  agree  to 

the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  5:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  5,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
Restore  the  matter  proposed  to  be  stricken 
by  the  Senate  amendment  and  on  page  3, 
line  23  of  the  House  engrossed  bill  strike 
out  "$3  000,000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "$3,500,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  7:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  7  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  stricken 
by  the  Senate  amendment,  on  page  4,  line  9, 
of  the  House  engrossed  bill  strike  out  the 
first  comma  and  all  that  follows  down 
through  and  including  the  comma  on  line 
10  of  page  4;  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
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Amendment  numbered  12:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  12,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  stricken 
by  the  Senate  amendment,  on  page  6.  line 
12  of  the  House  engrossed  bill  strike  out 
"In  accordance"  and  all  that  follows  down 
through  and  Including  "1959 '  on  line  13  of 
page  6;  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  18:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  18,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
Restore  the  matter  proposed  to  be  stricken 
by  the  Senate  amendment  and  on  page  7, 
line  9,  of  the  House  engrossed  bill  strike  out 
"111."  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing:   "UO.";    and   the   Senate   agree   to   the 

same. 

Jennings  Randolph, 
B.  Everett  Jordan, 
Joseph  D.  Tydincs, 
H.  L.  Pong, 
Uanagtrs  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
Kenneth  J.  Grat, 
ROBERT  E.  Jones, 
John  C.   Klucztnski, 
John  A.  Blatnik. 
Jim  Wright, 
James   R    Grover,  Jr.. 
Fred  Schwengel. 
William  C.  Cramer. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President.  I  move  the  adoption  of  the 
conference  report.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


TRIBUTE  TO  REPRESENTATIVE  BOB 
ASHMORE,  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
Mr  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  filial  gavels  fall  sounding  the  end  for 
this  session  of  Congress,  the  end  of  sev- 
eral distinguished  legislative  careers  will 
also  be  sounded.  Several  of  our  number 
have  chosen  not  to  return.  A  colleague  of 
mine  from  South  Carolina  who  has  been 


in  the  public  service  of  my  State  nearly 
40  years,  Representative  Robert  T.  Ash- 
more,  is  among  them. 

When  Bob  Ashmore  announced  re- 
cently that  he  would  not  seek  to  retain 
his  congressional  seat,  his  supporters  and 
friends  in  his  district  and  indeed  people 
throughout  South  Carolina  were  struck 
instantly  by  the  fact  that  a  large  void 
would  have  to  be  filled. 

When  Bob  Ashmore  finishes  this  year 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  he  will 
have  served  the  Fourth  Congressional 
District  of  South  Carolina  for  16  years. 
But  his  public  service  began  long  be- 
fore he  came  to  the  Congress  In  1953. 
For  38  years,  beglimlng  just  3  years  after 
he  finished  law  school  at  Furman  Uni- 
versity, Bob  Ashmore  has  dedicated  him- 
self to  public  service  and  civic  endeavors 
for  his  city,  his  county,  his  district,  and 
his  State. 

He  Is  a  product  of  Greenville  County, 
in  the  upper  regions  of  my  State  which  is 
in  the  foothills  of  the  Blue  Ridge  and 
Smoky  Moimtains.  It  is  an  area  where 
the  hallmarks  of  personal  relationships 
are  truth  and  loyalty.  That  Bob  Ashmore 
has  been  constantly  returned  to  public 
office  by  his  people  for  38  years  is  mute 
testimony  to  his  personal  integrity. 

He  was  first  elected  to  the  position  ol 
the  public  prosecutor  as  solicitor  for  his 
Greenville  County  in  1930.  He  ser%'ed 
there  for  6  years  until  elected  solicitor 
for  the  13th  Judicial  Circuit.  He  was  re- 
elected four  times  to  the  solicitorship  and 
then  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1953. 

As  a  lawyer  and  public  prosecutor,  Bob 
Ashmore  was  always  dedicated  to  the 
principles  of  the  Constitution  and  has 
fought  many  battles  for  those  principles 
as  a  member  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee. 

He  has  been  in  the  forefront  of  the  ef- 
forts to  insure  that  the  schools  of 
America  are  not  run  by  the  dictates  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  to  make 
sure  that  those  who  incite  riots  do  not 
take  advantage  of  civil  rights  laws  to  do 

SO. 

As  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee and  the  House  Administration  Com- 
mittee, Bob  Ashmore  is  the  only  Member 
of  the  House  in  history  to  serve  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittees  on  Elec- 
tions and  Claims  at  the  same  time. 

These  are  not  assignments  which  make 
headlines.  But  typical  of  Bob  Ashmore's 
long  and  arduous  public  service,  he  has 
lolled  unobtrusively  in  his  dual-chair- 
manship to  keep  the  wheels  of  judicial 
and  election  machinery  operating 
smoothly. 

Bob  Ashmore  has  also  kept  in  mind 
that  the  backbone  of  his  district  is  the 
textile  worker.  He  has  recognized  for  a 
long  time  that  cheap  foreign  textile  im- 
ports threaten  the  jobs  of  his  many  peo- 
ple. He  was  a  key  figure  in  getting  a  "one- 
price"  cotton  system  established  which 
literally  is  the  reason  many  of  the  cotton 
textile  manufacturers  can  afford  to  be 
in  business  today. 

BOB  Ashmore  served  in  Congress  while 
I  was  Lieutenant  Governor  and  Gover- 
nor  and  continues  to  serve  while  I  serve 
as  a  Senator  from  South  Carolina.  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  work  with  him 
many  times  and  was  proud  to  be  elected 
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to  a  position  where  I  could  call  him  a 

colleague.  _,  ., 

I  am  sorry  he  has  decided  to  retire. 
But  he  has  earned  it.  I  wish  him  and  his 
gracious  wife  and  their  daughter  well. 

I  conclude  by  telling  the  Senate  what 
I  know  the  people  of  the  Fourth  District 
of  South  Carolina  and  his  House  col- 
leagues would  tell  Bob  Ashmore  about  his 
retirement:  Bob.  you  will  be  missed 
greatly.        ^^^^^^^^_^ 

CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 

BUSINESS 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  Is  there  further  morning  busi- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not.  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 
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INTERFERENCE  WITH  CIVIL 
RIGHTS 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  oak.  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  conslderaUon  of 
Calendar  No  705.  H.R.  251(1 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  ASSISTANT  Legislative  Clerk.  Cal- 
endar No.  705.  H.R.  2516.  a  bill  to  pre- 
scribe penalties  for  certain  acts  of  vio- 
lence   or    intimidation,    and    for   other 

"'^tSTpRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  wUl  proceed  to  its 
consideration.  ^^ 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virgmia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

will  call  the  roll.  ^  . 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll.  . ,    .„_ 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.        ,  ,^    „  „ 

Under  the  previous  order  of  the  Ssen- 
ate.  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hat- 
field! is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
63— EXTENSION  OP  THE  WAR  IN 
SOUTHE-\ST  ASIA— SENSE  OF  CON- 
GRESS RESOLUTION 
Mr  HATFIELD.  Mr  President.  I  sub- 
mit a  concurrent  resolution,  which  I  shall 
read  and  then  send  to  the  desk: 

S.  Con.  R«s.  63 

Whereas,  extension  by  the  United  States 
cf  the  Vietnam  ground  war  beyond  the  Um- 
Its  of  South  Vietnam  could  constitute  a  wid- 
ening of  the  conflict  beyond  the  Intended 
authorization  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolu- 
tion; Therefore  be  It: 

Reiolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  o/  Rep- 
reaentativea  concurrin<r).  That  It  Is  hereby 
declared  to  be  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
If  the  President  determines  that  It  Is  vital  to 
the  interests  of  the  United  States  to  extend 
the  Vietnam  ground  war  beyond  the  limits 
of  South  Vietnam,  the  President  should  first 
obtain  full  participation  m  this  decision  by 
the  United  States  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  con- 
current resolution  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 


The  concurrent  resolution  iS.  Con.  Res. 
63 1  relating  to  the  extension  of  the 
ground  war  In  Vietnam,  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
erosion  of  the  role  of  Congress  in  the 
determination  ol  U  .*;.  loreUn  policy  has 
recently  generated  a  great  deal  ot  con- 
cern in  the  Senate  pnd  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  Intended  relationship  be- 
tween the  txccutive  and  legislative 
branches  In  foreign  pol.cy  matters  has 
become  imbalancid.  wil.i  Coiigress  often 
merely  endors-ng  the  prur  executive  ac- 
tion. This  distorted  relationsh'p  is  par- 
ticularly significant  and  disturbing  with 
rtspEct  to  our  involvement  in  Vietnam. 
I  believe  there  should  be  a  more  mean- 
ingful participation  o;i  the  part  of  Con- 
gress in  determining  the  scale  of  United 
States  Involvement  in  Southeast  Asia 
and  elsewhere. 

The  resolution  which  I  present  at  this 
time  was  drafted  to  clearly  restore  this 
responsibihty  to  Congress  in  the  event 
that  the  President  determines  It  Is  nec- 
essary to  extend  the  ground  war  beyond 
the  borders  of  South  Vietnam. 

The  resolution  attempts  to  assure  that 
the  will  of  the  Congress  and  the  will  of 
the  American  people  shall  affect  any 
such  decision  and  attempt  to  extend  the 
ground  war.  And  there  is  evidence  that 
the  administration  Is  giving  serious  con- 
sideration to  this  option  which  would 
produce  constquences  of  such  magnitude 
that  it  is  imperative  that  Congress  fully 
participate  in  this  action. 

The  question  is  really  not  whether  we 
are  trying  to  undo  any  action  taken  by 
a  previous  Congress  as  it  relates  to  the 
war  in  Vietnam  or  to  the  question  of  the 
poUcles  followed  in  Vietnam,  but  rather 
the  question  that  I  raise  in  this  resolu- 
tion deals  with  the  basic  constitutional 
relationship  between  the  executive  and 
the  legislative  branches  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

I  feel  it  is  time  that  Congress  Interdict 
by  this  kind  of  action  the  growing  trend 
of  continued  power  being  vested  in  the 
hands  of  the  execuUve  branch  In  such 
important  matters  as  war  and  peace. 

This  is  not  an  easy  question  to  resolve, 
because  If  one  looks  back  at  the  begin- 
nings of  our  country  and  studies  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion, he  will  find,  of  course,  that  there 
was  even  then  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
as  to  who  should  possess  the  warmaking 
powers.  I  think  If  one  refers  again  to* 
probably  the  greatest  treatise  on  the 
Constitutional  Convention  and  the  origi- 
nal constitutional  provisions,  he  will  read 
In  the  Federalist  Paper  No.  69  that — 

The  President  Is  to  be  Commander  In  Chief 
of  the  Army  and  the  Navy  of  the  United 
States.  In  this  respect  his  authority  would 
be  nominally  the  same  as  that  of  the  King 
of  Great  Britain,  but  In  substance  mucb  In- 
ferior to  It. 
As  the  Federalist  Paper  continues: 
It  would  amount  to  nothing  more  than 
supreme  command  and  direction  of  the  mili- 
tary and  naval  forces,  as  first  General  and 
Admiral  of  the  confederacy. 

While  that  of  the  British  King  extends  to 
the  declaring  of  war  and  to  the  raising  and 
regulaUng  of  fleets  and  armies;  all  which  by 
the  Constitution  under  consideration  would 
appertain  to  the  Legislature. 


It  Is  evident  that  both  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  have  a  voice, 
imder  the  Constitution,  In  the  major  de- 
cisions affecting  this  Nation's  foreign  re- 
lations. The  Hoover  Commission  Task 
Force  on  Foreign  Affairs  once  observed 
that^- 

Whlle  to  a  very  considerable  extent  the 
initiative  remains  with  the  President,  the 
Government- wide  conduct  for  foreign  ,il- 
fairs  requires  Joint  executlve-legUlatlve  co- 
operatlDn.  both  in  determination  of  objec- 
tives and  to  a  lesser  extent  In  formulation 
and  execution  of  policies. 

In  the  formulation  of  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States,  the  primacy  of  the 
President  as  the  representative  of  the 
Nation  Is  recognized.  The  Supreme 
Court  stated  this  In  1936  In  the  case  of 
United  States  against  Curtiss-Wrlglu 
Export  Corp.  The  Court  said  that  this 
concept  of  the  President  as  the  national 
representative  In  the  conduct  of  our  for- 
eign relations  was  not  dependent  alone 
upon  authority  granted  by  Congrc.<;s 
Nevertheless,  It  was  to  "be  exercised  m 
subordination  to  the  applicable  provi- 
sions of  the  Constitution." 

The  Court  noted  that  the  President. 
not  Congress,  has  the  better  opportuiuty 
of  knowing  the  conditions  which  prevail 
in  foreign  countries,  and  especially  in 
time  of  war. 

The  President's  freedom  to  act  as  the 
representative  of  the  country  in  foreign 
relations  and  his  power  to  make  treaties 
and  executive  agreements  permit  him  to 
commit  the  Nation  to  a  course  of  action 
or  become  involved  In  one  where  the  use 
of  Armed  Forces  may  be  finally  required. 
The  President  can  thus  confront  the  peo- 
ple and  their  representatives  in  Con- 
gress with  faits  accomplls  at  will.  As  E.  S. 
Corwin  has  observed — 

But  on  the  other  hand  Congress  is  under 
no  constitutional  obligation  to  back  up  such 
faits  accompUs  or  to  support  the  policies  giv- 
ing rise  to  them.  And  Congress  has  •  •  • 
vast  powers  to  determine  the  bounds  within 
which  a  President  may  be  left  to  work  out  a 
foreign  policy.  Indeed,  it  may  effectively  block 
Presidential  policy  by  simply  declining  to 
pass  implementing  legislation— appropria- 
tions for  instance. 

The  President's  power  as  Commander 
in  Chief  has  been  used  many  times- 
some  without  congressional  sanction  and 
some  followed  by  congressional  approval. 
Most  of  these  actions  has  directly  re- 
lated to  the  protection  of  American  lives 
and  property.  The  14th  amendment  of 
the  Constitution  gu£rantees  the  privi- 
leges and  immunities  of  U.S.  citizens, 
and  these  have  been  held  to  include  the 
right  of  protection  abroad. 

Authorities  differ  on  the  number  of 
occasions  in  which  American  troops  have 
been  landed  abroad  for  the  protection 
of  American  interests.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  describe  all  of  the  cases  here. 

Where  the  use  of  our  forces  Involved 
intervention,  the  causes  were  generally 
local  disorders,  revolutions,  supervising 
elections,  offenses  against  American  citi- 
zens, and  the  pursuit  of  slavers  and  pi- 
rates. With  the  exception  of  the  forces 
Involved  In  the  Boxer  Uprising  and  the 
capture  of  Peking,  the  number  Involved 
was  usually  small.  When  many  troops 
were  required,  congressional  approval 
was  usually  obtoined.  The  interventions 
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were  often  of  short  duration.  None  un- 
dertaken on  Presidential  initiative  was 
expected  to  result  in  war.  although  some 
authorized  by  Congress  did  lead  to  war 
or  a  status  analogous  to  it. 

On  several  occasions  U.S.  Presidents 
have  acted  to  repel  actual  or  threatened 
invasion  of  the  United  States  or  threats 
to  our  national  safety: 

In  1793.  President  Washington  di- 
rected General  Wayne  to  drive  out  of  the 
Northwest  Territory  any  British  troops 
which  might  be  found  stationed  there. 
In  1816,  1817,  and  1818,  under  Presi- 
dential orders,  American  forces  invaded 
Florida  to  suppress  English  and  Indian 
marauders. 

In  1846.  President  Polk  directed  Gen- 
eral Taylor  to  repel  any  Mexican  Inva- 
sion of  disputed  territory. 

In  1916.  President  Wilson  sent  troops 
into  Mexico  to  capture  the  bandit  leader 
Villa,  who  had  been  raiding  border 
towns. 

However,  the  extent  to  which  the  Pres- 
ident alone  can  go  In  the  use  of  Armed 
Forces  to  further  or  protect  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  is  in  con- 
siderable doubt.  Prof.  Quincy  Wright  has 
said: 

National  territory,  persons,  ships,  and  ofH- 
clal  agencies  are  tangible  things  and  there 
can  be  no  question  of  the  President's  right 
.^!:d  duty  to  use  the  Armed  Forces  to  protect 
them  when  actually  attacked  or  In  Immedi- 
ate danger.   A  more  difficult  problem  arises 
when  more  remote  danger  or  intangible  pol- 
ici»s  are  the  object  of  attack.  Can  the  Presi- 
dent announce  in  behalf  of  the  United  States 
such   policies   as   the  Monroe   Doctrine:    the 
open  door  in.  and  the  territorial  integrity  of, 
China:    the    police    power   corollary   of    the 
Monroe  Doctrine:  the  good-neighbor  policy; 
and   United    Nations  solidarity   against   ag- 
gression,  deemed   to  be   in   the  Interest  of 
American  defense  and  prosperity,  and  use  the 
Armed  Forces  to  maintain  them?  The  an- 
nouncement of  such  policies  has  often  car- 
ried  the  Implication  that  forces  would  be 
used  If  necessary.  It  would  appear  doubtful, 
however,  whether  the  President  can  Justify 
such  uses  of  force  without  further  authoriza- 
tion of  law  than  can  be  found  in  any  broad 
terms  of  the  Constitution.  If  such  policies 
have  the  object  of  maintaining  general  Inter- 
national  law.    however,   the   President   may 
justify  action  on  the  ground  that  Interna- 
tional law  is  part  of  the  law  of  the  land. 

Although  the  President  is  Commander 
in  Chief,  his  power  is  a  military  power 
and  not  a  legislative  one  to  declare  war. 
The  power  to  declare  war  rests  solely  in 
the  Congress;  and  the  other  powers  of 
Congress  Indicate  that  legislative  power 
is  involved  in  the  conduct  of  war. 

As  the  Supreme  Court  said  in  United 
Ftates  against  Macintosh: 

The  Constitution  •  *  •  wisely  contem- 
plating the  ever-present  possibility  of  war. 
declares  that  one  of  Its  purposes  Is  to  "pro- 
\ide  for  the  common  defense."  In  express 
terms  Congress  Is  empowered  "to  declare 
war  "  which  necessarily  connotes  the  plenary 
power  to  wage  war  with  all  the  force  neces- 
sary to  make  It  effective:  and  "to  raise  •  •  • 
iirmles."  which  necessarily  connotes  the  like 
power  to  say  who  shall  serve  in  them  and 
in  what  way. 

However,  while  Congress  has  the  power 
to  declare  war.  the  President  has  the 
power  to  make  war.  This  is  Indicated  by 
the  debates  in  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention on  the  question  of  vesting  in 
Congress  the  power  "to  make  war": 


Mr.  Plnkney  opposed  the  vesting  this  power 
In  the  legislature.  Its  proceedings  were  too 
slow  •  •  •.  Mr.  Butler  •  •  •.  He  was  for 
vesting  the  power  In  the  President,  who  will 
have  all  the  requisite  qualities,  and  will  not 
make  war  but  when  the  Nation  will  sup- 
port it.  •   •    • 

Mr.  Sharman  (Sherman)  thought, It  stood 
very  well.  The  Executive  should  be  able  to 
repel  and  not  to  commence  war.  "Make"  Is 
better  tlian  "declare"  the  latter  narrowing 
the  power  too  much. 


The  word  "make"  was  changed  to  "de- 
clare" to  give  'the  Executive  the  power 
to  repel  sudden  attacks." 

Congress  has  never  declared  war  ex- 
cept as  a  consequence  of  the  President's 
acts  or  recommendations.  It  has  never 
refused  to  authori7e  war  when  requested 
by  the  President.  Out  of  11  serious  and 
extended  engagements  of  force  against 
other  nations,  six  have  been  conducted 
without  Congress  "declaring  war"  at  all. 
Those  engagements  which  took  place 
without  any  congressional  declaration 
are  the  undeclared  naval  war  with 
Prance,  1798;  the  first  Barbary  war, 
1801;  the  second  Barbary  war,  1815;  the 
American-Mexican  hostilities,  1914;  the 
Korean  war,  1950;  and  the  Vietnam  war, 
1964. 

Those  where  war  was  declaied  are  the 
War  of  1812;  the  Mexican  War.  1846; 
the  Spanish- American  War,  1898;  the 
First. World  War,  1917;  and  the  Second 
World  War,  1941. 

Let  m.e  emphasize  the  point  that  we 
may  have  our  differences  on  the  validity 
of  the  policy  we  arc  now  following  in 
Vietnam  as  it  relates  to  this  war,  but  that 
is  not  the  reason  for  the  resolution  I 
offer  at  this  time.  Rather,  I  wish  to  em- 
phasize that  at  some  point,  it  seems  to 
me,  there  should  be  clarification.  It  may 
necessitate  a  constitutional  amendment. 
But  it  seems  that  we  must  set  a  focus  of 
discussion  and  dialog  on  this  important 
question  of  the  relative  relationships  and 
responsibilities  between  Congress  and  the 
President  In  reference  to  this  war  and  In 
future  wars,  which  we  hope  will  not 
happen. 

I  grow  quite  concerned  when  I  see  the 
constant  escalation,  expansion,  and  ex- 
tension of  our  forces  and  the  deeper 
involvement  in  which  we  find  ourselves, 
without  further  and  continued  and 
greater  participation  on  the  part  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  join  in  what  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  just  said  about  the  need 
for  a  discussion  of  the  war. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  real  question 
now— although  he  has  raised  it  as  a  con- 
stitutional question,  as  to  the  constitu- 
tional authority  of  the  President— Is  the 
wisdom  of  having  a  discussion  for  clarifi- 
cation of  our  purposes  and  having  that 
discussion  in  public  in  order  to  try  to 
bring  about  greater  understanding  and. 
hopefully,  unity  in  the  country  and  in 
this  body  in  support  of  the  war  or  In 
support  of  an  alternative  policy. 

As  a  matter  of  wisdom.  I  believe  the 
senator  is  absolutely  correct.  It  is  very 
appropriate  and  needed.  I  believe  this  is 
all  the  more  emphasized  by  the  revela- 


tions recently  as  to  the  very  questionable 
nature  of  the  so-called  Tonkin  Gulf  res- 
olution, vvhich  has  been  used  heretofore 
as  ju.stlricntlon  ior  our  policy. 

So  I  would  certainly  want  to  join  the 
Senator  in  what  he  has  said  and  in  sup- 
port  of  his  resolution  as  a  vehicle  for 
the  discussion  of  the  present  purposes, 
and  especially  the  future  course  of  ac- 
tion we  should  follow  in  the  national  in- 
terest in  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Only  yesterday,  there  were  statements 
by  the  administration  about  the  com- 
mitment of  our  word.  And  the  thought 
occurred  to  me  then,  whose  word  is  it? 
Is  it  the  word  of  the  United  States,  or 
is  it  just  the  word  of  individuals  who  are 
temporarily  in  charge  of  the  administra- 
tion? There  has  always  been  a  distinc- 
tion between  whether  the  President's 
personal  policy  is  such  and  such  and  the 
national  policy  as  expressed  in  such 
things  as  a  treaty. 

I  believe  that  this  type  of  d'scussion 
now,  which  would  develop  these  points, 
would  be  very  much  in  the  national  in- 
torr^st,  and  I  confeiatulat?  the  Senator 
for  raising  this  question  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  comments  of  my  good  friend. 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas. 
I  might  further  comment,  in  discus- 
sing home  of  these  commitments  with  the 
chairm.an  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  that  I  believe  it  is  quite  obvi- 
ous  that  the  President  of  the   United 
States  in  his  role  as  director  of  foreign 
affairs,  has  obviously  been  able  to  use 
the  method  of  Executive  agreement  to 
make  many  commitments  to  other  na- 
tions and  to  utilize  American  manpower 
and  American  resources  without  a  par- 
ticipating role  on  the  part  of  Congress. 
I  should  like  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas to  correct  me  if  I  am  in  error,  but  I 
believe    that   today   we    have    approxi- 
mately seven  multilateral  and  50  bilat- 
eral    agreements     involving     status-of- 
forces  provisions.  This  again  puts  us  into 
an  interesting  relationship  in  this  day. 
when  we  have  forces  stationed  in  other 
countries  by  Executive  agreement,  which 
carries  with  it  great  implications,  lead- 
ing to  possible  hostilities  and  possible 
war.  and  again  circumventing  the  proper 
role  of  Congress  as  a  check  and  balance 
against  the  Executive. 

In  fact,  we  were  called  upon,  through 
the  action  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relatioris,  to  approve  a  treaty  of  comity 
and  economic  relations  with  Thailand — 
at  the  same  time  that  we  have  40,000 
troops  in  Thailand  under  our  status-of- 
forces  agreement,  exercised  through 
Executive  agreement.  In  which  we  played 
no  part  at  all;  yet,  this  comity  treaty 
was  an  insignificant  action,  really,  in 
which  we  were  called  upon  to  advise  and 
consent. 

It  disturbs  me  a  great  deal  that  we 
find  ourselves  precommltted  in  many  in- 
stances by  the  actions  of  one  man, 
which  can  lead  to  great  possibilities  of 
war,  and  as  to  which  we  are  totally 
without  a  check  and  balance  upon  the 
actions  of  one  man. 

I  am  reminded  of  what  Abraham 
Lincoln  said  when  he  was  talking  about 
the  power  the  President  has  to  wage  war. 
He  said  that  the  most  kingly  of  aU  op- 
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presslons  was  that  oppression  by  which 
kings,  in  the  name  of  protecting  their 
people,  would  impoverish  their  people  by 
war. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Abraham  Lincoln 
said  that  the  drafters  of  the  Constitution 
at  Philadelphia  recognized  this  kingly 
oppression,  and  they  very  carefully  de- 
veloped a  document  which  would  not 
permit  one  man  to  take  this  kind  of 
action. 

That  Is  why  I  Introduced  this  resolu- 
tion and  why  I  Inquired  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  about  the  status-of- 
troops  surangement. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  believe  the  Senator 
Is  correct.  The  participation  of  Congress 
In  these  important  agreements  Is  essen- 
tial, particularly  If  one  takes  the  view 
that  it  is-  our  commitment.  This  Is.  of 
course,  ar  matter  with  which  my  com- 
mittee has  been  concerned  in  the  resolu- 
tion regarding  commitments,  which  is 
due  to  come  up  for  discussion,  I  hope, 
within  a  month. 

I  believe  this  entire  area  should  be 
examined  as  a  general  principle.  But 
even  far  outweighing  the  importance  of 
that  matter  is  the  immediate  crisis  we 
are  in — a  very  serious  war.  which  has 
never  been  properly  discussed  and  un- 
derstood by  Congress,  and  particularly  by 
the  people. 

At  this  Juncture,  when  apparently  we 
are  faced  with  a  decision  to  greatly  en- 
large its  scope — there  is  talk  in  the  press 
of  100.000  additional  men — this  Is  the 
time  when  I  believe  that  a  debate  on  this 
subject  should  be  precipitated  and,  for 
whatever  it  is  worth,  the  views  of  Con- 
gress should  be  available  to  the  Executive 
in  making  his  decision  as  to  whether  to 
go  all  the  way  in  this  war.  the  end  of 
which  no  one  can  foresee,  or  to  seek  a 
compromise  of  this  terrible  war. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  my  time 
has  expired,  and  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.    JAVITS.    Mr     President.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 

the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PILING  AND  RECORDING  OP  JUDG- 
MENTS OR  DECREES  IN  OFFICE  OF 
RECORDER  OP  DEEDS  IN  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that 
the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
S.  1227. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
the  bill  <S.  1227)  to  provide  that  a  judg- 
ment or  decree  of  the  United  States  Dis- 


trict Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
shall  not  constitute  a  lien  until  filed  and 
recorded  in  the  office  of  the  Recorder  of 
Deeds  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  other  purposes  which  was  on  page  4. 
after  line  3.  insert: 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  amendments  made  by  the 
flrst  section  and  section  2  of  this  Act  shall 
apply  only  with  respect  to  Judgments  or  de- 
crees rendered  in.  or  recognizances  declared 
forfeited  by.  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  on  and  after 
January  1.  1968. 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  section  3  of 
this  Act  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  writs 
of  fieri  facias  issued  by  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Coliunbla 
on  and  after  January  1.  1968. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  that 
Senate  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill,  S.  1227,  providing  that 
judgments  or  decrees  of  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Coliunbla  shall 
not  constitute  a  lien  until  filed  and  re- 
corded In  the  oflQce  of  the  Recorder  of 
Deeds  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  with 
an  amendment  in  lieu  of  the  matter  pro- 
posed to  be  inserted  by  the  House  amend- 
ment, to  provide  that  the  amendments 
made  by  the  first  section  and  section  2 
of  the  act  shall  apply  only  with  respect 
to  judgments  or  decrees  rendered  in,  or 
recognizances  declared  forfeited  by  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia on  and  after  April  1,  1968. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  passed  the  Sen- 
ate last  year  and  it  was  passed  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  late  In  the  ses- 
sion last  year.  It  came  back  to  the  Senate 
early  in  January. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
conform  the  date  to  the  present  time, 
and,  therefore.  Instead  of  the  date  being 
January  1,  1968,  as  provided  by  the  bill 
passed  by  the  House,  it  is  now  necessary 
to  amend  the  bill  to  provide  that  the  ef- 
fective date  should  be  April  1.  1968.  The 
new  date  is  acceptable  to  the  committee 
and  it  is  acceptable  to  the  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  whom  I 
have  talked. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows : 

In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  House  amendment.  Insert  the 
following: 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  The  amendments  made  by  the 
first  section  and  section  2  ol  this  Act  shall 
apply  only  with  respect  to  Judgments  or  de- 
crees rendered  in.  or  recognizances  declared 
forfeited  by.  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  on  and  after 
.\pril  1.  1968. 

••(b)  The  amendment  made  by  section  3  of 
this  Act  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  writs 
of  fieri  facias  issued  by  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  on 
and  after  April  1.  1968." 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  conciu:  In  the  House  amend- 
ment to  S.  1227  with  an  amendment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


THE  POVERTY  AREA  BUSINESSMAN 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  last  year 
my   amendment   was   Included   In   the 


Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1967,  to 
require  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion to  increase  its  efforts  In  providing 
management  training  and  technical  as- 
sistance for  minority  group  business- 
men. 

During  the  consideration  of  that 
amendment  and  subsequently,  I  became 
more  aware  of  the  difficulties  ot  minority 
group  and  small  rural  enterprencurs  to 
become  a  viable  part  of  our  economic 
system.  The  statistics  sharply  point  u.u 
that  successful  Negro,  Puerto  Rican. 
Mexican  American,  and  rural  white  bus:- 
nessmen  are  hard  to  find.  For  example, 
in  New  York  City  only  10  Negro-owned 
businesses  employ  more  than  10  employ- 
ees. In  rural  America,  nearly  1.5  million 
small  farmers  earn  less  than  $5,000  per 
year. 

This  week's  issue  of  Newsweek  ma?;a- 
zine  contains  a  piece  entitled  "The  Or- 
deal of  the  Black  Businessman.  "  The 
article  discusses  some  of  the  often  in- 
surmountable problems  which  these  busi- 
nessmen face  every  day.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

Certainly  we  in  Congress  have  an  obli- 
gation to  find  out  how  Government, 
working  together  with  the  privr.to  sector 
can  better  assist  these  businessmen .  It 
is  my  hope  that  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee, of  which  I  am  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  will  hold  hearings  on  this 
subject  this  spring. 

There  being  no  objection,  th?  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

The  Oroeai.  or  the  Black  Bijsinessman 
Little  Taylor's  soft  brown  face  was  de- 
signed to  wear  a  smile;  without  one,  she 
looks  awkward  and  somehow  Incomplete. 
But  Mrs.  Taylor  Isn't  smiling  much  these 
days.  Standing  behind  the  flimsy  plywood 
counter  of  her  small  laundry  and  dry-clean- 
ing shop  in  South  Oakland,  Calif.,  she  looks 
like  a  soldier  dug  Into  an  indefensible  posi- 
tion and  living  constantly  with  fear,  anger 
and  despair.  Mostly  she  is  pleasant,  with  :i 
forced  calm,  pulling  hard  at  menthol 
cigarettes.  But  sometimes  she  bursts  into 
quick,  uncontrollable  rage — and  afterward 
seems  lost  and  bewildered. 

Mrs.  Taylors  shop,  an  enterprise  that  be- 
gan in  1960  on  a  stoke  of  $1,000  saved  up 
over  thirteen  laborious  years,  is  crumbling 
into  ruin.  Her  debts  total  nearly  $20,000: 
her  receipts  are  half  what  they  should  be; 
she  Is  $240  behind  on  her  rent.  And  she  is 
no  hard-luck  case,  but  a  sadly  typical  sam- 
ple of  the  Negro  entrepreneur;  undercapi- 
talized, forced  to  locate  without  compensa- 
tion, hounded  by  creditors  and  trapped  by 
the  poverty  of  her  own  customers.  "Look," 
she  says  fiercely,  waving  at  the  sagging  racks 
of  neatly  packaged  clothing,  "that's  where 
all  my  money  Is.  They  bring  the  clothes  in. 
but  they  don't  pick  them  up  because  they 
don't  have  the  money.  I  got  clothes  here  that 
been  hanging  eight  months.  What  can  I  do? 
I  cant  blame  them.  They  Just  don't  have  the 
money." 

The  business  was  rough  from  the  start, 
and  got  worse  when  a  subway  project  con- 
demned her  flrst  location  In  1965.  It  was 
November  1966  before  Mrs.  Taylor  got  a 
Smal'  Business  Administration  loan  to  open 
up  again.  It  wasn't  enough.  "I  couldn't  even 
buy  soap,"  she  says.  "Right  from  the  start  I 
Was  dipping  Into  the  business  to  keep 
afloat." 

"Now  I'm  Just  waiting.  A  dry-cleaning 
company  la  suing  me,  the  SBA  man  comes 
around  asking  for  hla  money,  I  got  clothes 


piled  up  because  I  can't  send  'em  out.  I'm 
working  fourteen  hours  a  day  because  I  can't 
afford  help.  I  might  lose  my  home,  oh.  Lord, 
rve  done  all  I  can  do.  Tm  Just  waiting  for 
them  to  come  and  get  their  equipment  and 
close  me  out." 

In  the  tragic  plight  of  the  Negro  in  Amer- 
ica tlie  black  businessman  doesn't  loom 
very  large.  Understandably,  hU  problems  take 
a  back  seat  to  the  urgent  daily  crises  of  Negro 
employment,  housing,  income  maintenance 
snd  education.  Yet  in  the  long  run,  if  the 
Negro  Is  ever  to  break  out  of  poverty  and  In- 
feriority to  become  a  full  member  of  U.S. 
society,  he  must  have  aocess  to  the  levers  of 
power  and  the  assurance  the  road  to  the  top 
iVopen  to  him.  And  this  means,  among  other 
things,  the  development  of  a  genuine  black 
business  claM.  "The  key  word  is  pride,"  says 
wanam  R.  Rudglns,  president  of  Harlem's 
flourishing  Freedom  National  Bank  "We've 
eot  to  think  about  our  tomorrow,  these  black 
kids  who  are  now  10.  12,  13  years  old.  When 
they  see  black  men  succeeding,  they  begin  to 
think  they  can  do  It." 

It  Is,  after  all.  a  classic  vision  of  the  Amen- 
cin  dream:  be  your  own  boss,  hold  your 
l.p  id  high,  make  a  lot  of  money,  swing  a  lot  of 
weight.  It  is  a  powerfxU  vision,  and  a  major 
force  in  the  innovative,  compeUtlve  thrtist  of 
the  nation.  Yet  a  black  man  who  tries  to 
fuUow  this  vision  runs  into  the  same  bleak 
t.xngle  of  barriers  that  confront  Negroes  who 
t!  V  nearly  anything  else. 

The  basic  disadvantages  are  the  same: 
.southern  rural  or  Northern  ghetto  life,  with 
its  dlslntegraUng,  numbing  weight;  poverty 
and  lack  of  resources;  inferior  education,  and 
the  grinding  fact  of  prejudice  and  discrimi- 
nation. But  a  Negro  hoping  to  go  into  busi- 
ness faces  another  large  problem:  the  lack 
o:  an  entreprenurlal  heritage.  "WHen  I  was 
erowine  up,  business  was  a  dirty  word  In  the 
verage  Negro  home,"  recalls  Wilburforce 
C'ark  Jr.,  executive  director  of  New  York's 
Infrraclal  Council  for  Business  Opportunity. 
•Tlie  businessman  was  the  enemy.  Success  for 
a  Negro  was  to  be  a  lawyer,  maybe  a  doctor. 
There  was  no  exposure  to  business." 

Mom  and  Pop:  Certainly,  a  young  Negro 
his  very  few  business  heroee  available.  No- 
body knows  just  how  many  Negro-owned  or 
Negro-controlled  businesses  there  are  In  the 
n,ation.  Berkeley  Burrell.  president  of  Wash- 
ington's National  Business  League,  estimates 
the  total  at  only  50.000  (If  Negro  businesses 
reflected  the  11  per  cent  black  share  of  U.S 
population,  the  figure  would  be  ten  times 
higher)    Of  this  handful,  only  a  few  employ 
more  than  100  people  or  have  annual  volumes 
that  put  them  Into  the  middle  ranks  of  Amer- 
can  business.   The   North   Carolina  Mutu^ 
Life  Insurance  Co.,  the  largest  Negro-owned 
business  in  the  country,  ended    1967  vrtth 
assets  of  $94  mUllon   and    1.772   employees. 
But  the  vast  majority  of  black  businesses  are 
struggling,  mom-an-pop  operations  clustered 
m  the  ghetto;   one-car  taxlcab  companies, 
grocery    stores,   beauty    shops,    undertaking 
parlors,  and  barbecue  stands. 

With  such  a  tradition,  most  Negroes  who 
do  go  into  business  tend  to  be  a  bit  timorous 
of  the  hazards  of  expansion,  cautious  In  their 
financing  and  reconolled  to  a  life  on  the 
economic  fringe.  And  when  an  ambitious 
Negro  tries  to  expand  his  operations  or  In- 
vade a  field  outside  the  traditional  ones,  he 
collides  head-on  with  a  financial  power 
structure  that  Judges  him  by  yardsticks  he 
doesn't  understand,  offers  him  help  and, 
all  too  often,  penalizes  him  merely  for 
being  black.  He  has  trouble  getting  bank 
loans,  suppliers  often  gouge  him,  and  If  he 
can  get  Insurance  at  all,  he  may  pay  three 
times  what  a  white  businessman  pays.  It  Is 
this  confrontation  that  nourishes  the  bitter 
black  complaint  that  whitey  Is  deUberately 
keeping  Negroes  subservient  In  a  kind  of 
economic  colonialism.  White  businessmen, 
says  Clarence  Rich,  the  60-year-old  Negro 
owner  of  Dixie  Deluxe  Sausage  Co.  in  Chi- 


cago, refuse  to  handle  his  product  except  In 
ghetto  stores  because  '•they  are  not  Inter- 
ested in  our  product.  They  Just  want  to  take 
our  money." 

No    Credit:    Clearly,    no    such    conspiracy 
exists;  most  of  the  black  businessman's  prob- 
lems stem  from  the  primary  fact  that,  by 
the     traditional     rules    of     the    game,     he 
shouldn't  be  playing  It.  He  Is  generally  under- 
capitalized to  begin  with,  and  thus  can't  get 
revolving  credit.  In  the  normal  fluctuations 
of  business,  he  inevitably  has  to  skip  a  few 
p.iyments  to  his  landlord  or  suppliers.  Thus, 
when  the  time  comes  to  seek  a  bank  loan, 
his  credit  rating  automatically  rules  it  out. 
The  banker,  say  Walker  Smith,  Negro  con- 
sultant to  the  Small  Business  Administration 
in  Detroit,  "doesn't  look  at  the  fact  that  the 
Negro  has  continued  to  struggle  and  stay  In 
business,   rather  than  declare   bankruptcy." 
The   banker   may   have   other   qualms.   Pew 
Negroes  are  adequately  trained  in  business 
methods  that  whites  take  for  granted,  in- 
cluding   such    elementals    as    bookkeeping. 
Loan  applications  frequently  betray  a  woeful 
confusion  as  well  as  a  total  lack  of  collateral, 
credit  history  and  supporting  fact.  Prom  the 
business  viewpoint,  as  one  Houston  banker 
sees  it.  such  deals  simply  don't  make  sense. 
"We're  really  not  too  anxious  to  loan  $6,000 
for  60  days,"  he  says,  "when,  under  present 
rates,  all  we  can  make  is  $60  Interest.  Look 
at  It:  we  stand  to  make  $60  at  the  risk  of 
losing  $6,000."  ^  .     .    . 

In  addition  to  lack  of  money  and  training, 
the  black  businessman  Is  usually  confined  to 
the  ghetto— a  fact  that  brings  hazards  of  its 
own.  Fully  80  Negro-owned  businesses  were 
looted  or  burned  out  in  last  summer's  Detroit 
riot.  And  short  of  such  spectacular  outbreaks, 
black   businessmen    have   to   deal   with   the 
day-to-day  facts  of  ghetto  life:   vandalism, 
shoplifting    and    their    customers'    marginal 
economic  status.  Just  three  weeks  after  she 
opened  a  brave  little  boutique  called  Some- 
thin'  Different  In  the  Crown  Heights  section 
of    Brooklyn,    ex-secretary    Jackie   Williams 
walked  into  the  shop  one  morning  to  find 
that  burglars  had  cleaned  her  out  of  the  en- 
tire stock.  "The  only  thing  that  saved  me," 
she  says,  "was  the  fact  that  my  suppliers  had 
been  demanding  cash,  and  half  of  my  orders 
hadn't  been  delivered  because  I  didn't  have 
the  money.'" 

Negroes,  of  course,  have  no  monopoly  on 
lack  of  money,  lack  of  training  or  the  day-to- 
day hazards  of  business  life— though  they  do 
have  more  than  their  fair  share.  But  their 
final  burden,  magnifying  all  the  others,  U 
uniquely  theirs— and  In  the  end,  It  may  be 
the  heaviest  for  the  black  entrepreneur.  This 
is  simply,  the  prejudice  of  the  white  world. 
Occasionally  It  Is  ugly  and  open;  In  Alabama 
last  year,  Selma  police  frankly  harassed  the 
trucks  of  a  Negro  farm  cooperative,  holding 
them  in  the  hot  sun  for  "questioning"  until 
perishable  produce  spoiled.  More  often, 
though,  discrimination  comes  dressed  In  the 
impenetrable  armor  of  evasion,  delay  and 
bureaucracy. 

For  seven  long  years,  Argla  Collins  had 
been  dipping  Into  the  profits  of  his  barbecue 
restaurant  to  finance  the  production  of 
Mumbo  Barbecue  Sauce.  A  richly  pungent 
blend  bottled  In  ColUns's  plant  on  Chicago  s 
South  Side,  Mumbo  had  a  small  but  loyal 
foUowlng;  but  Collins  knew  It  would  never 
be  profitable  unless  he  could  sell  It  through 
the  big  supermarkets. 

Year  after  year,  Collins  began  negotiations 
m  January  or  February;  the  store  chains 
would  point  out  that  barbecue  sauce  Is  a 
summer  product,  and  ask  him  to  come  back 
in  April.  When  he  appeared,  a  sample  of 
Mumbo  would  be  taken  for  analysis.  This 
would  take  30  days,"  Collins  says.  "Then  It 
might  take  a  couple  of  weeks  more  to  get 
another  appointment  to  discuss  things.  Then 
the  matter  would  have  to  be  brought  before 
the  buying  committee;  but  as  It  turned  out, 
the  committee  didn't  meet  on  schedule  and 


I  would  have  to  wait  for  the  next  meeting. 
Then  somebody  would  tell  me  that  It  was 
too  late  In  the  season  for  the  chain  to  be 
buying  barbecue  sauce."  Next  year  there 
would  be  a  different  buyer,  and  the  whole 
humiliating  charade  would  have  to  be  re- 
peated. There  was  never  any  overt  criticism, 
never  any  obvious  discourtesy,  never  any  un- 
pleasantness. Just  once,  a  steffer  at  one  of 
the  big  chains  looked  up  at  Collins  and 
blurted:  "You  really  have  a  lot  of  patience, 
don't  you?" 

Just  as  In  other  areas  of  the  clvll-righta 
struggle,  there  Is  an  almost  bewildering  pro- 
fusion of  programs  designed  to  help  the  black 
entrepreneur — and  their  partisans  broadcast 
a  thoroughly  confusing  tangle  of  contradic- 
tory claims  and  criticisms.  Beyond  doubt,  all 
of  them  are  meant  well  and  most  do  at  least 
some  good.  Among  the  most  prominent: 

Goverrmient  aid:  The  black  buslne.s.sman's 
easiest  source  of  credit  is  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  operating  both   through  its 
regular  lending  program  and  the  "economic 
opportunity  loans"  available  under  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  In  the  first 
half  of  this  fiscal  year,  the  agency  made  7.203 
loans  totaling   $305.2   million;    of   this.   S8.6 
million  went  to  584  Negroes    The  aid  to  Ne- 
groes is  more  pronounced  under  the  EOL  pro- 
gram (439  of  a  total  1,601  loans).  But  these 
loans,  officials  say,  are  made  under  such  flex- 
ible criteria  that  they  are  actually  character 
loans,  and  default  rates  have  been  estimated 
at  a  whopping   25   per   cent.   The  SBA  also 
sponsors  the  4.000-man  Service  Corps  of  Re- 
tired   Executives,    a    volunteer    organization 
whose  members  help  and  counsel  SBA  clients 
with  business  problems,  and  It  is  trying  to 
prod  reluctant  commercial  banks  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  Federal  loan  guarantees  in  minor- 
ity areas. 

Business  aid:  In  the  biggest  such  venture 
to  date,  Philadelphia's  First  Pennsylvania 
Banking  i:  Trust  Co  agreed  In  September 
1966  to  funnel  loans  to  ghetto  businesses 
through  an  all-Negro  organization  called  the 
Businessmen's  Development  Corp..  which 
provides  skilled  counseling  to  loan  apphcants 
and  acts  as  their  advocate  with  the  bank. 
Since  Its  inception,  the  program  has  resulted 
m  82  loans  totaling  Just  over  $1  million. 

In  a  similar  program,  an  organization  called 
the  Interracial  Council  for  Business  Oppor- 
tunity has  been  working  since  1963  in  New 
York,  Newark,  Washington  and  Los  Angeles 
to  provide  counseling  and  loan  assistance  for 
black  entrepreneurs.  The  ICBO  uses  volun- 
teer business  experts  and  has  counseled  some 
2  000  businessmen.  In  one  prize  case,  the 
ICBO  advised  48-year-old  Preston  Lambert 
to  fold  up  his  falling  Brooklyn  -estaurant, 
then  helped  him  work  out  a  no-money-down 
franchise  with  Chicken  Delight.  Lambert  says 
his  Chicken  Delight  outlet  in  the  Williams- 
burg section  of  Brooklyn  netted  him  $18,000 
last  year,  and  he  himself  Is  now  one  of  the 
ICBO's  400  volunteer  advisers. 

Aid  from  clvll-rlghts  groups:  The  move- 
ment so  far  has  used  most  of  its  muscle  to 
force  progress  In  employment,  housing  and 
education.  But  In  one  significant  develop- 
ment, Martin  Luther  King's  Operation  Bread- 
basket has  widened  its  boycott  threat  to  in- 
clude Chicago  stores  that  don't  stock  the 
products  of  black  businessmen.  Operation 
Breadbasket  provided,  among  other  things, 
a  happy  ending  for  Argla  Collins'  story:  his 
Mumbo  Barbecue  Sauce  is  now  distributed 
in  95  per  cent  of  Chicago's  stores  and  sales 
tripled  last  year. 

Self-help  efforts:  These  range  from  the 
paneled  grandeur  of  Harlem's  Freedom  Na- 
tional Bank,  with  $25  million  In  deposits  and 
$14  million  outstendlng  In  ghetto-develop- 
ment loans,  to  the  struggles  of  Negro  attorney 
Cora  Walker  to  establish  a  cooperative 
grocery  store  a  few  blocks  away.  In  all  such 
cases,  the  goal  Is  green  power,  to  be  reached 
as  much  as  possible  by  the  Negro's  own  ef- 
forts; Mrs.  Waik<ir.  for  example.  Is  selling 
shares  In  her  Harleia  enterprise  for  $5  each 
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and  My>  she  has  15.000  shareholders,  almost 
all  of  them  low-Income  Negroes  living  In  the 
area.  And  In  Boston.  34-year-old  Donald  E. 
Sneed  Jr.  has  nearly  reached  his  goal  of  91 
million  In  caplUllzatlon  for  the  Unity  Bank 
t[  Trust  Co..  to  b«  operated  out  of  a  store- 
front In  the  Roxbury  ghetto. 

So  progress  Is  being  made,  and  perhaps  the 
most  visible  symbol  Is  the  almost  dally  pa- 
rade of  small  black  faces  from  neighboring 
schools  trooping  through  Harlem's  Freedom 
National  Bank.  When  the  tour  Is  over,  says 
president  Hudgins,  "we  always  bring  them  to 
see  this  freak — a  black  bank  president.  And 
I  talk  to  them  a  little  bit.  They  may  start 
out  giggling,  but  It  grabs  them.  And  when 
they  leave.  I  have  the  grandest  feeling.  I  Just 
know  I  must  have  reached  at  least  one  of 
those  kids." 

But  there  Is  a  long  way  to  go.  The  victories 
are  rare,  and  for  some  they  will  come  too 
late. 

They  will  come  too  late  for  Lou  Beatty. 
who  has  endtued  25  years  of  defeat  in  trying 
to  break  Into  the  contracting  business  In 
Detroit.  Beatty  discovered  that  his  bid  had 
to  be  almost  subterranean  to  win  contracts. 
He  learned  that  credit,  for  a  black  man.  was 
somehow  different,  and  that  he  had  to  pay 
sky-high  fees  for  completion  bonds.  But 
Beatty  dreamed  the  big  dream  and  tried  to 
build  a  motel,  only  to  find  that  the  banks 
wouldn't  finance  furnishings.  It  has  stood, 
an  empty  shell,  ever  since  1961.  and  Beatty 
Is  once  more  a  small-time  subcontractor. 

What  made  him  think  he  could  make  It? 
Last  week  Beatty  stared  through  his  ofBce 
window  at  the  empty  motel  across  the  street. 
When  he  spoke,  it  was  through  sobs.  "I  be- 
lieved what  my  teachers  had  told  me."  be 
said,  "that  the  most  qualified  person  would 
get  the  Job.  I  couldn't  get  It  through  my 
thick  skull  that  it  didn't  mean  Negro.  I  tried, 
harder  and  harder  .  .  .  until  today.  The  truth 
la  you  don't  make  It  if  you're  a  Negro.  This 
Is  what  the  Negro  lives,  it's  Just  too  much  to 
ask  of  a  man." 


STEPS  TO  STRENGTHEN  CONFI- 
DENCE IN  THE  DOLLAR 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
address  ttie  Senate  today  on  a  critically 
Important  matter  which  is  the  corollary 
to  the  action  of  the  United  States  in 
seeking  to  deal  with  inflationary  forces 
In  the  country.  I  shall  deal  today  with 
the  problem  of  the  international  mone- 
tary system,  as  affected  by  gold. 

Inasmuch  as  this  is  a  critically  im- 
portant question  affecting  the  securities 
markets,  the  financial  markets,  and  ma- 
jor monetary  and  fiscal  elements  of  pol- 
icy in  our  Government  and  other  govern- 
ments. I  wish  to  make  it  very  clear  that 
I  do  not  speak  for  the  U.S.  Governiiient. 
We  all  understand  that  under  our  con- 
stitutional system.  However.  I  wish 
everyone  in  the  world  to  understand  that 
I  have  no  Inside  information  that  the 
Government  is  going  to  proceed  along 
this  line.  On  the  contrary,  my  informa- 
tion is  that  the  Treasury  Department 
does  not  agree  with  me  in  many  of  the 
matters  which  I  recommend.  I  am  mak- 
ing the  speech  because  it  is  important 
that  in  the  public  domain  these  questions 
be  discussed  realistically,  with  the  hope 
that  constructive  action  may  ensue. 
Otherwise  we  stand  in  a  very  grave  eco- 
nomic danger  in  this  country  of  losing 
materially  the  remainder  of  our  gold 
stock  and  materially  jeopardizing  faith 
and  confidence  in  the  American  dollar 
and  the  ability  of  the  dollar  to  stand  as 


the  standard  international  unit  of  cur- 
rency in  the  world. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  very  much  that 
OUT  Government  and  other  governments 
will  give  very  serious  attention  to  these 
ideas,  and  I  also  hope  that  the  banking 
community  and  the  financial  community 
of  the  world  will  likewise  do  so,  and  that 
from  this  debate,  as  some  of  the  things  I 
am  recommending  are  very  controversial, 
iuay  arise  a  better  policy  than  the  policy 
which  seems  to  be  leading  to  some  kind 
of  financial  or  economic  Armageddon  in 
this  world,  which  would  be  man-made. 
There  is  no  exciise  for  not  speaking  when 
one  has  ideas  to  put  forth.  That  is  my 
understanding  why  we  are  Senators  and 
these  are  uniquely  the  kind  of  proposals 
Senators  can  make. 

Within  the  next  few  days  the  Senate 
will  take  up  for  consideration  a  bill  to 
repeal  the  25-percent  gold  reserve  re- 
quirement that  would  free  our  remaining 
$11  billion  gold  stock  for  the  defense  of 
the  dollar.  It  is  essential  that  this  ac- 
tion— which  I  favor — be  really  effective. 
It  is  a  major  step  by  the  Congress  to  deal 
w'.th  the  mounting  crisis  of  confidence  in 
the  management  of  the  dollar  and  the 
U.S.  economy. 

The  deficit  in  our  balance  of  payments 
and  the  uninterrupted  outflow  of  gold 
have  been  primarily  caused  by  the  ad- 
ministration's failure  to  deal  adequately 
with  Inflation  at  home  which  followed 
rising  levels  of  expenditures  for  Vietnam 
and  mounting  budget  deficits.  Its  failure 
to  limit  the  balance-of-payments  effects 
of  the  Government's  overseas  programs, 
espec'ally  expenditures  connected  with 
the  Vietnam  war  and  with  our  military 
commitments  around  the  world,  has 
worsened  the  situation.  Its  failure  to  pre- 
pare in  time  for  the  aftermath  of  the 
de -valuation  of  the  pound  sterling  has 
worsened  it  further. 

In  my  judgment,  this  administration 
has  to  date  refused  to  deal  with  the 
causes  of  our  balance-of-payments  def- 
icit and  gold  outflows.  Instead,  through 
a  steady  proliferation  of  controls — from 
the  interest  equalization  tax  to  the  for- 
eign investment,  loan  and  travel  cur- 
tailment program  announced  on  January 
1 — it  has  dealt  only  with  its  symptoms. 

Unless  effective  action  is  taken  and 
soon  to  deal  with  mounting  inflation  at 
home,  the  new  balance-of-payments 
program  announced  January  1  last  and 
the  removal  of  the  gold  cover  for  out 
currency  will  fail— as  did  previous 
programs — and  our  gold  will  continue  to 
flow  out — Including  serious  depletion  of 
the  gold  made  newly  available — with  the 
most  serious  consequences  for  the  dollar 
and  the  international  monetary  system. 

The  response  of  the  administration  to 
the  progressive  deterioration  in  the  in- 
ternational monetary  situation  and 
weakening  in  the  position  of  the  dollar 
has  been  singularly  free  of  both  realism 
and  imagination.  The  response  has  been 
unrealistic  in  that  it  has  assumed  that 
statements  and  points  of  view  and  pol- 
icies that  may  have  had  some  construc- 
tive effects  a  decade  ago  are  still  effective. 
It  Is  lacking  imagination  in  that  It  has 
proposed  no  change  in  practice  or  policy 
that  holds  out  promise  of  curing  a  very 
difficult  situation. 


If  we  want  to  make  progress  toward 
restoring  world  confidence  in  the  dollar 
and  bringing  our  balance-of-p>aymeius 
deflclt  under  better  control.  I  suggest 
that  the  following  matters  need  to  be 
cared  for : 

First.  Inflation  at  home  must  be 
brought  under  control  through  appro- 
priate monetary  and  flscal  policy. 

I  labor  imder  no  illusions  as  to  the 
feasibility  of  achieving  a  lower  level  of 
spending  than  the  President  wants  or  to 
levy  additional  taxes  which  are  anath- 
ema to  the  Congress.  Again,  the  priiici- 
ple  of  priorities  is  Involved.  If  the  Presi- 
dent gives  high  priority  to  the  defense  of 
the  dollar  internationally,  he  will  find  it 
necessary  to  accept  some  reduction  in  ag- 
gregate spending  below  the  amounts 
shown  in  the  recent  budget  message.  And 
if  Congress  is  equally  convinced  of  the 
need  to  support  the  dollar,  it  will  find  it 
necessary  to  accept  an  increase  in  taxes. 
The  plain  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  if 
the  President  and  all  the  Members  of 
the  Congress  each  insist  upon  a  package 
which  will  fully  meet  individual  prefer- 
ences, there  will  be  no  effective  action 
on  the  fiscail  front  this  year.  Since  I  be- 
lieve that  such  action  is  imperative,  I  a:;. 
willing  to  support  a  program  which  I  dis- 
like in  part  because  of  the  stem  reality 
and  necessity  of  taking  action.  I  hope 
that  the  need  for  action  receives  bipar- 
tisan support.  The  defense  of  the  dollar 
is  too  important  to  be  decided  on  partisan 
groimds. 

In  that  connection.  I  point  out  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  h&s  already  shown 
restraint  respecting  their  credit  policy 
and  I  thoroughly  support  it. 

We  have  got  to  make  the  hard  deci- 
sion on  overall  expenditures  and  an  in- 
crease in  the  tax  take  which,  in  my  jucle- 
ment.  will  include  a  surtax,  although  I 
differ  with  the  administration  on  how  it 
should  he  apportioned  as  between  in- 
dividuals and  corporations.  In  my  juds- 
ment.  it  should  also  include  some  effort 
to  bring  money  into  the  Treasury 
through  closing  tax  loopholes.  The  No.  1 
item,  of  course,  is  the  27 'i -percent  oil 
depletion  allowance,  although  there  are 
others. 

Second.  The  gold  reserve  requirement 
should  be  repealed. 

On  December  14,  1967.  I  introduced  a 
bill  which  would  repeal  the  25-percent 
gold  reserve  requirement  against  out- 
standing Federal  Reserve  notes.  In  his 
Economic  Report  this  January  the  Presi- 
dent urged  Congress  to  take  this  stop. 
Both  the  Senate  and  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committees  approved  the 
President  s  request  and  the  House  passed 
it  last  week  by  a  vote  of  199  to  190. 

The  reqtiirement  is  a  holdover  from 
the  days  when  gold  coin  circulated  in 
th3  United  States:  it  is  no  longer  realis- 
tic to  maintain  these  requirements  from 
the  domestic  point  of  view.  Its  repeal 
would  have  no  significant  effect  on  the 
future  course  of  Federal  Reserve  credit 
policy,  the  interchangeability  of  curren- 
cies or  the  future  purchasing  power  of 
the  dollar.  The  repeal,  or  reduction,  of 
the  reserve  requirement  will  be  required, 
in  any  event,  in  order  to  meet  the  needs 
of  a  growing  economy  for  paper  money. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the  domestic 


economy,  therefore,  the  repeal  of  the 
gold  reserve  requirement  is  both  neces- 
sary and  appropriate.  . 

The  repeal  of  the  gold  reserve  require- 
ment does  not,  of  course,  by  Itself  do 
anything  to  Improve  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments or  restore  international  confi- 
dence in  the  dollar.  That,  as  I  stated 
earlier,  depends  on  our  willingness  to 
reduce  inflationary  pressures  at  home  re- 
sulting from  rising  expenditures  for  the 
war  in  Vietnam. 

Third.  In  our  balance-of-payments 
program  much  greater  emphasis  must 
be  placed  on  greater  savings  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  foreign  military  and 
economic  programs. 

Of  the  $3  billion  plus  target  in  the 
ne'.v  balance-of-payments  program,  only 
S500  million  is  represented  by  projected 
savings  in  the  Government  sector,  which 
has  been  regularly  showing  large  pay- 
ments deflclts.  At  the  same  time,  the  pri- 
vate sector  of  the  balance  of  payments, 
VN-bich  consistently  shows  large  payments 
surpluses,  is  being  called  upon  to  come 
up  with  a  savings  of  $2.5  billion  or  more. 
Tliis  lopsided  emphasis  upon  savings  in 
the  private  sector  has  adverse  implica- 
tions of  a  serious  nature  for  the  future 
of  the  balance  of  payments— for  exam- 
ple, it  will  certainly,  over  a  time,  impair 
the  growth  in  income  from  direct  in- 
vestment which  has  been  one  of  the  few 
bright  spots  in  the  recent  balance-of- 
payments  experience  of  the  United 
States. 

Cutting  the  payments  cost  of  the  Gov- 
ernment pro-^rams  will  not  be  easy,  par- 
ticularly as  long  as  the  international 
military  involvement  of  the  United  States 
remains  what  it  is.  The  recent  flscal 
record  shows  the  unfortunate  conse- 
quences of  basing  decisions  on  an  early 
end  to  hostilities. 

The  Vietnam  war  does  not  have  sig- 
nificant support  among  our  major  allies 
and  cannot  be  used  as  an  effective  argu- 
K:cnt  to  induce  them  to  provide  increas- 
in?  support  for  the  American  dollar. 
Rather,  the  planning  of  the  balance  of 
payments  should  reflect  the  possibility 
that  operations  in  Southeast  Asia  may 
continue  for  a  protracted  period  and  may 
involve  higher  payments  costs.  This 
underlines  the  necessity  for  taking  even 
more  vigorous  action  with  reference  to 
other  aspects  of  the  Government's  ac- 
tivities abroad. 

Many  avenues  and  alternatives  need 
to  be  explored.  How  many  military  es- 
tablishments are  being  maintained  which 
are  no  longer  useful  or  necessary  be- 
cause of  the  change  in  the  techniques  of 
warfare  over  the  past  20  years?  Why 
should  countries  which  are  capable  of 
covering  the  balance-of-payments  cost 
of  the  American  military  establishment 
located  in  their   area  not  be  given  a 
clear-cut  choice  of   covering   the   pay- 
ments cost  or  seeing  the  American  mili- 
tary   establishment    cut    back?    Is    it 
necessary  to  send  dependents  of  military 
personnel  to  Europe,  while  other  Ameri- 
can troops  are  suffering  serious  casual- 
ties in  Vietnam?  These  are  some  of  the 
tough  questions  that  need  tough  answers. 
The    economic    assistance    programs 
likewise  require  very  critical  examina- 
tion. How  effective  are  the  provisions  for 
tied  aid  and^how  much  leakage  is  in- 


volved? What  portion  of  the  funds  pro- 
vided to  the  Government  in  Vietnam 
return  to  the  United  States,  and  what 
happens  to  the  balance?  To  what  extent 
have  commercial  markets  for  American 
products  been  impaired  by  virtue  of  the 
economic  aid  programs?  Are  other  coun- 
tries putting  up  their  fair  share  of  funds 
being  expended  on  international  eco- 
nomic programs?  What  about  the  ob- 
servations in  a  recent  report  of  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
to  the  effect  that  Government  activities 
were  not  being  administered  with  due 
regard  to  conserving  dollars? 

These  are  only  a  few  examples  of  the 
types  of  questions  that  need  to  be 
asked— if  Government  programs  are  in 
fact  to  achieve  even  the  limited  $500 
million  target  objective  for  1968. 

Fourth.  The  Administration  must  give 
adequate  support  to  two  facets  of  the 
earlier  balance-of-payments  programs 
which  have  languished  and  largely  failed 
because  of  lack  of  support,  namely  the 
encouragement  of  exports  and  the  pro- 
motion of  travel  by  foreigners  to  the 
United  States.  In  neither  instance  have 
the  efforts  been  given  the  priority  and 
flnancial  support  which  they  must  have 
in  order  to  yield  substantial  and  mean- 
ingful results.  There  is  some  hope  that 
this  situation  may  be  corrected  now.  but 
the  programs  cannot  be  expected  to  yield 
major  results  in  the  immediate  future 
unless  they  are  immediately  acted  upon 
and  are  adequately  funded.  The  recom- 
mendations of  the  President's  Special 
Industry-Government  Task  Force  on 
Travel  is  an  important  case  in  point. 

We  cannot  procrastinate  or  delay  in 
taking  major  measures  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  dollar  is  the  strongest  cur- 
rency in  the  world  and  is  not  subject  to 
serious  pressure  because  the  U.S.  indus- 
trial complex  is  the  largest  and  most 
powerful  in  the  world.  Despite  the  size 
and  strength  of  American  industry,  our 
trade    surplus— including    that    portion 
which  is  Government  financed — declined 
from  $6.7  billion  in  1964  to  $3.6  billion 
in  1967.  If  we  look  at  our  commercial 
trade  surplus  only,  it  dropped  from  $3.9 
billion  to  clo.se  to  zero  in  1967.  Although 
exports   showed   an  increase,   this   was 
dwarfed  by  a  very  large  rise  in  imports 
reflected  in  the  rising  level  of  business 
activity,  industrial  production,  personal 
Income  and  prices  in  the  United  States. 
The  power  and  strength  of  American 
industry  obviously  provides  the  most  im- 
portant underpinning  for  the  dollar.  But 
this  underpirming  will  be  inadequate  un- 
less we  are,  as  a  nation,  willing  to  adopt 
more  realistic  and  less  inflationary  fiscal 
and  monetary  policy. 

If  the  payments  deficits  continue  at 
the  rate  reached  in  the  last  quarter  of 
1967.  the  results  are  quite  clear:  we  shall 
continue  to  pour  out  surplus  dollars; 
part  of  these  dollars  will  find  their  way 
into  foreign  central  banks,  and  some  of 
these  dollars  wiU  be  presented  for  con- 
version into  gold;  the  U.S.  gold 
stock  will  continue  to  decline;  the  inter- 
national Uquidity  position  of  the  United 
States  will  continue  to  worsen;  monetary 
disturbances  aroimd  the  world  will  trig- 
ger further  waves  of  gold  buying  which 
will  further  deplete  the  American  gold 
stock.  At  some  point  the  United  States 


will  either  have  no  more  gold  with  which 
to  buy  dollars  presented  by  foreign  cen- 
tral banks,  or  will  decide  that  the  re- 
maining gold  stock  win  have  to  be  hus- 
banded as  a  strategic  reserve.  At  that 
point  the  present  international  mone- 
tary system  will  fall  Into  a  state  of  com- 
plete chaos,  unless  we  have,  in  the  mean- 
time constructed  a  new  monetary  system 
to  take  the  place  of  our  present  one. 

I  am  not  an  alarmist.  I  am  not  sug- 
gesting that  this  sequence  of  events  is 
likely  to  culminate  in  an  ultimate  inter- 
national monetary  crisis  in  a  lew  months, 
or  even  in  a  few  years.  But  each  billion 
dollar  loss  of  gold  weakens  the  position 
of  the  dollar  by  reducing  the  where- 
withal with  which  the  dollar  can  be  de- 
fended in  the  foreign  exchange  markets. 
Even  if  we  increase  the  effort  devoted 
to  getting  the  American  payments  po- 
sition under  control,  the  results  may  not 
be  forthcoming  in  the  quarters  immedi- 
ately ahead.  What  is  important  is  to 
make  an  effort  that  has  more  chance  of 
success  than  the  present  program. 

High  Treasury  and  Federal  Reserve 
officials  in  their  argument  supporting  re- 
peal of  the  gold  reserve  requirement  have 
stated  in  recent  public  hearings  that  the 
entire  gold  stock  of  the  United  States  is 
available  to  support  the  dollar,  that  is. 
they  propose,  apparently,  to  continue  to 
maintain  the  convertibility  of  the  dollar 
into  gold  by  paying  out  geld  even  if  the 
American  gold  stock  is  eventually  ex- 
hausted. . 

It    is    unthinkable    that    responsible 
American  financial  officials  should  con- 
template such  a  course  of  action  or  that 
sophisticated  observers,  either  here  or 
abroad,  would  believe  that  the  American 
gold  stock  would,  in  practice,  be  reduced 
to  zero    Considerations  of  national  de- 
f  ense^lone  make  it  imperative  that  some 
strategic  reserve  of  gold  be  maintained 
against  the  awful  and  gruesome  possi- 
bility that  the  United  States  may  once 
again  get  involved  in  a  major  conflagra- 
tion. Beyond  this,  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  see  how  the  United  States  would  fare 
in  the  international  monetary  system  of 
the  future,  regardless  of  how  it  may  be 
changed,  if  no  stock  of  the  only  gen- 
erally   acceptable    international    settle- 
ments medium— gold— were  available  to 
support  the  dollar  in  the  foreign  ex- 
change  markets.   The   only    conditions 
under  which   the  United   States   could 
operate    without    any    reserve    of    gold 
would  be  a  freely  fluctuating  system  of 
exchange  rates  or  under  a  world  central 
bank     svstem.     Fluctuating     exchange 
rates  are"  ruled  out  under  the  Articles  or 
Agreement  of  the  IMF  and  by  our  mon- 
etary authorities.  A  worid  central  bank 
system— even  though  I  believe  it  is  de- 
sirable—is not  in  the  cards  in  the  near 
future. 


These  are  the  considerations  which 
prompt  me  to  make  some  comments  and 
suggestions  with  respect  to  gold. 

One  of  the  crucial  problems  is  that 
world  gold  stocks  are  being  depleted,  and 
will  continue  to  be  depleted,  as  long  as 
the  gold  pool  countries  continue  to  feed 
gold  into  the  London  market  in  order 
to  keep  the  price  from  rising  materially 
above  $35  per  ounce.  The  United  States 
carries  at  least  59  percent  of  the  drain. 
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There  Is  the  ever-present  risk  that  the 
European  members  of  the  gold  pool  will 
decide  that  they  will  not  continue  to  lose 
gold  to  speculators  and  to  others  in  order 
to  keep  the  market  price  at  $35  per  ounce. 
Rumors  are  rife  as  to  further  withdraw- 
als from  the  gold  pool  In  addition  to 
Prance. 

Various  lideas  have  been  discussed 
as  to  how  to  stop  the  drain  on  the  Lon- 
don gold  market,  to  permit  the  market 
price  to  respond  to  market  forces  while 
keeping  the  monetary  price  at  $35  per 
ounce.  As  long  as  the  United  States  con- 
tinues to  provide  gold  at  $35  per  ounce  to 
monetary  authorities  in  exchange  for 
dollars,  a  two-price  or  multiple-price  sys- 
tem is  not  likely  to  be  feasible.  The 
temptation  would  always  be  present  for 
some  central  banks  to  sell  gold  in  the 
London  market  at  a  price  above  the 
monetary  price,  and  to  replenish  their 
gold  stocks  by  presenting  dollars  to  the 
U.S.  Treasury  for  conversion  into  gold. 
It  would  probably  be  asking  too  much 
to  expect  that  all  107  members  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  would  be 
willing  to  Torego  the  opportunity  to  real- 
ize a  proflt  without  assuming  any  risk. 

To  meet  these  situations  I  suggest  the 
foUov.ing  course  of  action:  First,  the 
United  States  and  the  other  !?old  pool 
countries  should  stop  supporting  the 
London  gold  market  and  let  the  price 
there  fluctuate  in  response  to  market 
forces.  This  can  be  done  without  action 
by  the  Congress. 

Under  the  Gold  Reserve  Act  of  1934 
the  President  can  sell  gold  on  a  discre- 
tionary basis.  Similarly,  he  has  authority 
to  refuse  to  buy  gold,  or  to  buy  gold  only 
in  the  amounts  and  from  sellers  deter- 
mined by  the  US.  Government. 

If  my  suggestion  were  adopted,  the 
price  of  gold  might  go  to  a  premiiun 
above  the  established  monetary  price  of 
$35  per  ounce,  or  conceivably,  it  might 
decline.  The  e  is  little  basis  for  estimat- 
ing the  range  within  which  the  free 
market  price  of  gold  would  fluctuate  in 
the  London  market:  the  only  way  to  find 
out  is  to  stop  "feeding"  that  market.  This 
move  would  end  the  loss  of  gold  on  the 
part  of  the  important  industrial  coun- 
tries. 

A  higher  market  price  would,  over  time, 
provide  an  Incentive  for  additional  gold 
production. 

That  Is  one  of  the  primary  deficien- 
cies— there  is  no  net  inflow  to  the  world's 
monetary  stocks  from  current  gold  pro- 
duction. 

Also,  it  would  increase  the  risk  assumed 
by  speculators  in  their  gold  operations, 
since  the  margin  between  the  market 
price  and  the  official  monetary  price 
would  probably  be  substantial. 

Second,  and  this  is  a  very  controver- 
sial recommendation,  the  United  States 
should  move  to  stop  the  practice  of  pro- 
vidin?  gold  at  $35  per  ounce  in  exchange 
for  dollars  presented  by  official  holders. 
I  wish  to  emphasize  that  in  this  mat- 
ter I  do  not  make  a  recommendation  for 
a  permanent  change  in  U.S.  policy,  but  I 
do  reconimend  that  at  this  time,  and  for 
the  purposes  of  straightening  out,  as  It 
were,  the  world's  monetary  system,  we 
terminate  the  automatic  convertibility  of 
dollars  into  gold  at  $35  an  ounce,  and 
that  we  immediately  enter  into  negotia- 


tions with  all  major  holders  of  dollars  in 
the  world  which  would  permit  the  United 
States  to  work  out  with  them  what  gold 
they  need  In  return  for  dollars— some 
limited  convertibility  in  that  regard— 
and  in  return  for  their  agreeing  not  to 
unduly  raid  U.S.  gold  stocks. 

Under  the  articles  of  agreement  of 
the  International  Monetary  Fund,  a 
member  country  agrees  to  maintain, 
within  its  territory,  t^ie  quotations  of 
foreign  currencies  within  a  prescribed 
margin  above  and  below  parity;  In  the 
case  of  spot  exchange,  the  margin  is  1 
percent.  The  articles  also  provide  that  a 
country  which  freely  buys  and  sells  gold 
is  to  be  considered  to  be  complying  with 
this  requirement. 

Except  for  the  United  States,  there  is 
no  nation  of  consequence  that  freely 
buys  and  sells  gold.  All  the  other  mem- 
ber coimtrles  fulfill  their  responsibilities 
under  the  IMP  articles  by  operating  in 
the  foreign  exchange  market.  The 
United  States  could  adopt  this  almost 
universal  practice  by  informing  the  IMP 
of  its  decision;  no  legislation  would  be 
required.  This  action  should,  of  course, 
be  taken  simultaneously  with  the  termi- 
nation of  activities  by  the  London  gold 
pool. 

The  termination  of  automatic  con- 
vertibility of  dollars  into  gold  at  $35  per 
ounce  would  prevent  a  continuing  de- 
cline In  the  U.S.  monetary  gold  stock. 
The  longer  the  action  is  delayed,  and 
such  action  Is  probably  Inevitable  in  any 
event,  the  smaller  will  be  the  gold  stock 
to  be  conserved.  Suspension  of  automatic 
convertibility  of  dollars  into  gold  would 
permit  the  United  States  to  husband  its 
gold  reserves  and  to  use  the  limited 
reserves  more  efficiently  and  to  negotiate 
agreemente  with  as  many  as  possible  of 
the  major  dollar-holding  countries  under 
which  the  monetary  authorities  of  the 
participating  countries  would  agree  to 
make  gold  available  only  to  other  mem- 
bers of  the  group.  The  United  States,  of 
course,  would  convert  gold  into  dollars 
whenever  necessary  in  its  own  discretion 
to  support  foreign  exchange  value  of  the 
dollar.  Local  demands  for  gold  could  be 
met  by  purchases,  at  the  market  price.  In 
the  London  or  other  gold  markets. 

I  emphasize  that  this  would  be  a  way 
to  stop  the  bleeding  of  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  gold  and  to  regularize  the 
transactions  on  the  basis  of  the  existing 
situation.  The  United  States  would  move 
from  that  very  promptly  to  negotiations 
with  other  major  dollar-holding  coun- 
tries, and  I  am  hopeful  that  that  situa- 
tion would  be  a  bridge  to  the  time  when 
the  special  recommendations  made  by 
the  IMP  regarding  "special  drawing 
rights"  would  be  made  available,  which 
we  expect,  in  1969.  That  would  be  phase 
2.  The  ultimate  would  be  a  reform  of  the 
international  monetary  system  so  as  to 
free  us  from  the  very  strong  dependence 
on  gold  which  we  have  today. 

No  change  need  be  made  in  the  gold 
content  of  the  dollar  which  would  require 
action  by  Congress.  Suspension  of  dol- 
lar-gold convertibility  would,  inevitably, 
have  to  precede  any  discussion  of  a 
change  in  the  monetary  price  of  gold. 
The  maintenance  of  the  present  gold 
content  of  the  dollar  would  avoid  any 
inflationary  impact  that  would  arise  out 


of  an  Increase  in  the  monetary  price  of 
gold. 

Refusal  to  change  the  gold  content  of 
the  dollar  and  the  possibility  that  its 
market  price  will  rise  above  the  price  at 
which  Government  and  central  banks 
will  be  willing  to  buy  gold  may  admit- 
tedly result  in  a  situation  in  which  new 
gold  production  will  be  channeled  into 
nonmonetary   uses    and    in    which   the 
monetary  authorities  are  not  likely  to 
add  to  their  stocks  out  jf  new  produc- 
tion. Several  comments  are  in  order.  The 
first  Is  that  this  situation,  unfavorable 
as  It  might  be.  is  sUU  to  be  preferred  to 
the  present  arrangements  under  which 
the  monetary  authorities  lose  gold  by 
"feeding"  the  London  gold  market.  The 
second  observation  is  that  it  might  be 
possible,  by  negotiation  with  the  major 
gold-producing  countries,  to  arrange  to 
have  a  portion  of  the  new  production 
channeled  to  the  monetary  authorities. 
Under  such  a  policy  the  United  States 
would  export  gold  only  at  its  own  discre- 
tion, with  the  result  that  gold  exports, 
in  and  of  themselves,  would  no  longer 
Indicate  a  gold  crisis.  Nor  could  such  gold 
exporta  be  Interpreted  as  indicating  a 
scarcity  of  gold— which  inevitably  results 
in  an  increase  In  gold  hoarding  and  up- 
ward pressure  on  the  market  price  of 
gold.  The  United  States  would  be  free 
to  use  ita  gold  in  an  orderly  manner. 
I  was  asked  the  question,  and  I  would 
like  to  inject  the  answer,  as  to  how  we 
would  get  the  foreign  exchange  which  is 
required  to  sustain  the  value  of  the  dol- 
lar in  the  absence  of  automatic  converti- 
bility of  dollars  into  gold. 

In  the  first  place,  selling  gold  whenever 
we  could. 

Second,  by  the  United  States'  borrow- 
ing power,  in  the  IMP  which  is  close  to  $5 
bUllon. 

Third,  by  the  approximately  $2.5  bil- 
lion of  foreign  currencies  which  we  have 
gotten  as  a  restilt  of  swap  deals. 

Fourth,  by  more  swap  deals — which  I 
recognize  are  loans— which  would  give 
us  many  more  millions  of  dollars. 

Fifth,  through  exporters.  By  collecting 
the  foreign  exchange  they  accumulate 
and  making  it  available  to  the  United 
States  and  otherwise. 

Announcement  of  a  gold  policy  such  as 
I  propose,  should  be  accompanied  by  a 
statement  making  it  clear  that:  First, 
exchange  rates  for  the  dollar  with  respect 
to  other  leading  cxurencies  will  not  be  af- 
fected; second,  large  resources  are  avail- 
able to  maintain  the  dollar  exchange 
rate,  and  that  gold  wUl  be  exported 
whenever  such  action  is  deemed  to  be 
desirable  or  necessary:  third,  convertibil- 
ity of  dollars  into  other  currencies  v^-m 
continue  without  restriction;  and  fourth, 
private  commercial  exchange  operations 
will  be  unaffected. 

Furthermore,  if  the  United  States 
might  not  buy  gold  except  in  selected 
cases,  and  at  a  price  that  might  be  less 
than  $35  per  ounce,  it  would  tend  to  re- 
strain a  speculative  rise  in  the  price  of 
gold. 

Certainly,  the  worst  of  all  worids  is 
to  continue  the  present  arrangement 
under  which  the  gold  stocks  of  the  major 
financial  powers  are  being  depleted  and 
transferred  into  the  hands  of  speculators 
and  hoarders. 


That  is  possible  because  we  have  an 
absolute  guarantee  to  everybody  that  if 
the  dollars  come  through  the  central 
banks,  we  will  automatically  redeem 
them  in  gold. 

Obviously,  these  .suggestions  lor 
changes  In  current  practices  in  the 
world's  monetary  system  have  some  dis- 
advantages. The  facts  are,  however,  that 
the  United  States  will  have  to  make  a 
choice  among  some  unhappy  alterna- 

I  believe  I  have  suggested  the  means 
for  putting  the  United  Stales  on  a  road 
which  is  the  least  unhappy  of  these  al- 
ternatives. 

A  world  central  bank  may  well  be  the 
right  alternative;  this  may  come  and  the 
United  States  should  press  for  it  but  it 
cannot  be  assumed  now.  For  some  years 
yet  gold  may  well  maintain  its  position 
as  a  universally  accepted  settlements 
medium  among  central  banks  and  a  pre- 
ferred savings  medium  in  many  parts  of 
the  worid.  Therefore  "cutting  the  Unk 
with  gold"  and  embarking  upon  a  system 
of  floating  exchange  rates  while  it  may 
be  desirable  cannot  be  assujned.  Such  ar- 
rangements are  not  acceptable  to  the 
monetary  authorities  of  the  industrial 
world.  Including  those  of  the  United 
States  at  this  time. 

This  being  the  outlook,  there  is  no  real 
alternative  to  increasing  our  efforts  to 
restore  world  confidence  in  the  dollar 
and  conserving  gold— the  ultimate  mone- 
tary reserve  of  the  Industrial  world. 

If  the  United  States  really  puts  its 
payments  house   in   order   and   if   the 
major  financial  powers  conserve  their 
gold  reserves,  then,  as  I  say,  the  last 
<;tep  would  be  a  reformed  international 
monetary  system.  There  is  good  reason 
to  expect  that  the  present  system  can 
continue  untU  the  special  drawing  rights, 
now  under  discussion  in  the  IMP',  are  ap- 
proved and  come  into  being.  The  SDR 
arrangement  is  designed  to  cope  with  the 
problem  of  a  possible  future  shortage  of 
aggregate    international    monetary    re- 
serves. The  SDR  will  not  be  of  any  assist- 
ance to  countries,  including  the  United 
States,  in  coping  with  their  individual 
balance-of-payments        problems— and 
this  is  recognized  by  Treasury  officials. 
However,  to  me  and  many  others  the 
SDR's  signify   the   recognition   by   the 
major     industrial     nations     that     the 
creation  of  international  reserves  should 
be  the  result  of  deliberate  action  by  an 
international  body,  the  IMF,  and  not  be 
left  to  chance. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  the 
United  States  should  bring  the  question 
of  the  future  of  gold  as  an  international 
monetary  reserve  formally  and  urgently 
before  the  Executive  Directors  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  so  that 
recommendations  could  be  developed  to 
Insure  that  in  the  years  to  come  gold  con- 
tributes to  the  proper  functioning  of  the 
international  monetary  system. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the 
desk  an  amendment  for  printing,  which 
I  intend  to  propose  to  the  gold  cover 
biU  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  which  would  accom- 
plish this  end.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  my  amendment  be 
printed  in  the  Record 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Javits'  amendment  is  as  follow^s: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  insert  a  new  section 
as  follows:  ,      __ 

•Sec  14.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury shall  instruct  the  United  States  Execu- 
tive Director  or  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  to  propose  to  the  Executive  Directors 
of  the  International  Monetary  Fund  that 
they  develop  recommendations  with  respect 
to  the  future  role  of  gold  as  an  international 
monetary  reser^•e  and  steps  to  be  Instituted 
to  insure  that  gold  contributes  to  the  proper 
functioning  of  the  international   monetary 

system.  ,, 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
report  to  the  appropriate  committees  of  Con- 
eress  within  one  year  after  the  enactment 
It  this  Act  on  the  progress  of  the  discussions 
ptirsuant  to  subsection  (a)." 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  cru- 
cial problem  remains — to  restore  and 
maintain  world  confidence  in  the  dollar 
and  to  achieve  a  more  sustainable  bal- 
ance-of-payments position  without  the 
use  of  restrictions  which  will  promote 
retaliation  and  lead  down  the  road  to  a 
proliferation  of  controls  on  trade,  on 
capital  investment  and  on  the  freedom 
of  use  of  currencies. 

I  end  as  I  began:  we  must  give  the 
dollar  confidence  problem  much  more 
priority  than  It  is  receiving  currently. 
Selective  balance-of-payments  measures 
are,  at  best,  stopgap  measures.  We  must 
be  willing  to  adopt  sensible  fiscal  and 
credit  policies. 

We  cannot  be  tied  to  old  shibboleths, 
or  the  international  position  of  the  dol- 
lar wiU  deteriorate  further.  Neither  we 
nor  the  world  can  tolerate  that,  nor  is 
it  necessary. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  have  read 
with  great  interest  the  speech  just  made 
by  the  distineuished  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  JavitsL  The  speech 
stands  as  an  indication  why  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  enjoys  the  well- 
deserved  reputation  of  being  an  out- 
standing authority  on  the  subject  of  our 
fiscal  and  monetary  policy.  He  has  given 
us  excellent  food  for  thought  in  his  very 
clear  analysis  of  the  gold  problem,  as  he 
sees  it,  and  I  certainly  join  others  in 
commending  him  for  the  contribution 
he  has  just  made  to  the  dialog  on  our 
Nation's  balance  of  payments  and  gold 
outflow  problems. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  calls  at- 
tention to  the  failure  of  the  administra- 
tion to  support  two  ongoing  programs 
addressed  to  the  balance-of-payments 
program— the  encouragement  of  exports 
and  the  encouragement  of  travelers  to 
the  United  States.  In  using  the  word 
"procrastinate"  in  this  context,  I  pre- 
sume the  gentleman  is  referring  to  the 
delay  in  appointing  the  Industry-Gov- 
ernment Advisory  Commission. 

I  noted  in  the  President's  economic 
message  of  last  year- not  the  one  we  are 
presently  reviewing  in  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  but  the  message  de- 
livered in  January  1967— the  following 
statement  of  poUcy  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment: 

The  most  satisfactory  way  to  arrest  the 
increasing  gap  between  American  travel 
abroad  and  foreign  travel  here  is  not  to  limit 


the  former  but  to  stimulate  and  encourage 
the  latter. 


That  is  a  good  statement,  and  one  with 
which  I  agree  completely.  Let  me  read 

on: 

I  shall  appoint  in  the  near  future  a  special 
industry-Government  task  force  to  make  rcc- 
ommendatlons  by  May  1.  1967  on  how  the 
Federal  Government  can  best  stimulate  for- 
eign travel  to  the  United  States. 

Now  I  find  It  very  discouraging  that 
the  price  the  President  is  asking  U.S. 
citizens  to  pay  in  terms  of  restrictions 
on  travel  abroad  appears  to  be  in  part 
his  own  delay  in  applying  our  basic  re- 
sources to  the  task  of  encouraging  foi- 
eign  travel  here.  I  again  commend  the 
leadership  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  in  his  sponsorship  of  a  meas- 
ure   to    assist   in   encouraging    foreign 
travel,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  the  meas- 
ure, which  I  am  proud  to  cosPp'^sor.  will 
receive  the  very  serious  consideration  of 
the  Congress  and  the  present  adminis- 
tration. ,,    ,  ,.  ^ 
Mr.  President,  the  U.S.  Council  of  the 
International  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
recently  addressed  itself  ♦o  the  adminis- 
tration's balance-of-payments  prograrn 
in  a  responsible  and  far-seeing  statement 
of  policy.  The  council  represents  a  wealth 
of  practical  experience  in  the  field  of  for- 
eign trade  and  has  over  the  years  identi- 
fied itself  with  enlargement  and  progres- 
sive policies  of  the  United  States  as  our 
Nation  has  become  a  worid  leader  in  lib- 
eralizing trade.  Because  of  the  impor- 
tance  of  the  issue,  and  because  the  state- 
ment of  the  council  represents  a  point 
of  view  that  has  been  to  some  extent  de- 
layed in  coming  to  the  fore.  I  ask  unani- 
mous  consent   that   the   statement   be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

National  Policy  for  a  Sound  Dollar 
(Statement  by  the  U.S.  Council  of  the  Inter- 
national  Chamber  of  Commerce,  February 
7.  1968) 

■nhe  U.S.  council  of  the  ^^^^?;^°'^ll 
Chimber  of  commerce  is  concerned  that  the 
HniiS  the  key  currency  in  the  international 
monetary  sSm  and  backed  by  the  world's 
most  '^'wer7ul  economy.  Is  being  ^estloned 

by  so^e  as  a  monetary  «f '^[^.^^.^^^he 
tlnulng  balance  of  payments  deficits  by  tne 
US  have  created  many  of  the  problems  for 
^hedoU^  Ind  for  the  International  mone- 
ta^  system.  The  United  States  Government, 
beSnnlng  in  1963  with  the  Interest  EquaU- 
Son  tIx  and  followed  In  1965  by  volun- 
tary  programs  limiting  American  loans  and 
investments  abroad,  has  relied  Principally 
upon  selective  controls  in  '^  efforts  to  bring 
the  pavments  deficit  Into  balance.  Not  sur- 

pr^lngly  in  spite  of  t^^^ .^'ThTfiS'th-e; 
cit  increased  sharply  during  the  first  th.ee 
quarters  of  1967.  And  then  in  the  fl?al  Q^^^" 
UT  the  devaluation  of  sterling  and  the  en- 
sulne  upsurge  of  private  gold  buying  n 
Europe,  aloni  with  further  deterloraUon  in 
th"  trade  balance,  led  to  an  unusually  large 
ui  deficit  and  gold  outflow.  In  tJaese  cir- 
cumstSces,  on  January  1.  1968,  the  Presi- 
Se^nounced  a  new  program  Intended  to 
reduce  the  deficit. 

For  this  reason  the  U.S.  Council  places 
Itself  on  record  in  support  of  fiscal  and  mon- 
etary policies  which  it  feels  will  meet  the 
basic  situation.  »,,„„- 

The  nation's  balance  of  payments  problems 
have  their  roote  ifi  our  domestic  and  inter- 
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DAtlonal  poltcles.  The  excessive  stimulation 
of  the  domestic  economy  from  the  fiscal  and 
monetary  actions  and  Inaction  of  the  past 
two  or  three  years  has  caused  serious  deteri- 
oration In  our  current  account  surplus,  while 
the  war  In  Viet  Nam  has  vastly  expanded 
budgetary  expenditures  overall  and  has 
sharply  Increased  outflows  abroad  on  gov- 
ernment account. 

This  statement  first  outlines  certain  ob- 
jections to  the  new  mandatory  program  of 
restraints  on  direct  capital  outflows,  and 
then  presents  recommendations  for  policies 
necessary  to  bring  about  the  proper  correc- 
tion to  the  payments  deflclt  In  doing  so,  the 
Council  takes  as  lU  basic  position  that  the 
American  post-war  policy  aimed  at  fostering 
the  greatest  degree  of  freedom  of  trade  and 
investment  Is  sound  and  should  be  parsaetl 
further.  This  means  that  measures  taken  to 
restore  equilibrium  In  U  S  International  pay- 
ments must  avo!d  restraints  on  trade  and 
capital  movements.  An  acceptable  payments 
position  arrived  at  through  restrictive  con- 
trols not  only  cannot  correct  the  basic  eco- 
nomic factors  but  also  bring  about  Its  tem- 
porary resuiu  by  dannerously  reversing  the 
pusi-war  movement  toward  freedom  of  trade 
and  investment.  It  is  therefore  to  the.«e  basic 
factors  th^H  poitcy  must  be  aimed  and  not 
Just  at  t<j6  balance  of  paymente  accounts 
themselves 

Turning  first  to  the  new  mandatory  pro- 
gram, the  U.S.  Council  wishes  to  make  th« 
following  polnta 

1.  Limitations  on  0.3.  direct  Investment 
abroad  threaten  a  major  source  of  Income 
contributing  to  the  payments  surplus 
brought  in  by  the  private  sector.  They  also 
threaten  the  los-  of  US.  exporU  closely  as- 
sociated with  such  foreign  Investment.  If 
such  restraints  are  long  maintained,  the  per- 
manent loss  of  Income  will  reduce,  not  ex- 
pand, the  range  of  open  choices  for  foreign 
policy. 

3.  Investing  companies,  like  banks,  should 
have  the  right  to  establish  performance  tar- 
gets with  the  government  and  then  be  fre« 
to  select  the  means  of  achieving  these.  This 
would  avoid  the  much  less  effective  method 
now  proposed  of  having  a  government  agency 
pass  upon  the  merits  of  individual  Invest- 
ment projects. 

3.  It  should  be  recognised  that  physical 
Investment  in  developed  countries  is  often 
essential  to  match  up  with  other  Invest- 
ments In  developing  countries  which  consti- 
tute the  raw  material  source  of  supply  Such 
Interlocked  Investments  have  produced  con- 
siderable Income  for  the  U.S. 

4.  Denying  American  businessmen  the 
right  to  Invest  In  developed  countries  will 
not  necessarily  Induce  them  to  move  more 
funds  to  less  developed  areas  Private  Invoet- 
ment  In  developing  countries  Is  limited  by 
the  conditions  prevailing  there.  Beyond 
this,  iincertalnties  about  the  future  avall- 
ablUty  of  capital  will  Inhibit,  If  not  arreat, 
the  whole  vital  process  of  long-term  Invest- 
ment planning  and  related  technical  devel- 
opment. 

5.  The  new  program  of  restraint  or  corpo- 
rate Investments  Is  Inevitably  arbitrary  and 
inequitable,  penalizing  particularly  many 
companies  that  at  some  sacrifice  did  well  for 
the  nation  under  the  voluntary  program. 
During  the  base  period  chosen  Individual 
company  situations  varied  widely  and  the 
rules  should  recognize  this.  In  addition,  the 
base-year-percentage  rule  excludes  new 
companies.  Including  those  with  actual  plana 
for  operations.  Similarly,  relative  positions 
of  presently  operating  companies  tend  to 
be  arbitrarily  frozen. 

6.  There  is  no  prospect  that  the  new  pro- 
gram will  Itself  correct  the  imbalance  in  our 
external  accounts  and  thereby  become  un- 
necessary In  the  reasonably  near  future.  The 
program  Is  not  directed  toward  the  root 
cause  of  the  deficits. 

7.  The  U.S.  through  thU  program  has  set 
an  example  to  those  here  and  abroad  who 


would  reverse  our  post-war  progress  toward 
a  freer  world  economy  and  revert  to  the 
trade  restralnta  and  exchange  controls  of 
the  past. 

The  U.S.  payments  problem  concerns  the 
entire  nation,  not  Just  those  engaged  in 
international  trade  and  Investment.  The 
proper  mix  of  fiscal  and  monetary  restralnU 
on  the  U.S.  economy  as  a  whole  la  required 
to  correct  the  excessively  large  payments 
deficits.  Seeking  a  solution  only  by  restrain- 
ing outflows  of  credit  and  capital  U  self- 
defeaUng.  True.  In  the  short  run.  It  may 
appear  that  Investors  have  only  to  obtain 
financing  in  foreign  capital  markeu  to  make 
up  for  their  inability  to  send  funds  out  from 
the  U.S.  Much  more  serious,  however,  for 
the  long  term  is  that  maintenance  of  re- 
stralnU leading  to  a  decline  In  American 
physical  investment  abroad  would  seriously 
damage  our  future  balance  of  paymenU. 
Free  international  capital  markets  are  nec- 
essary counterparts  to  free  movement  of 
goods  and  services,  and  just  as  vital  to  in- 
creasing prosperity  for  all  nations.  The  pa- 
tient search  by  the  U.S.  for  improved  world 
trade  and  Investment  will  have  been  to  no 
avail  If  It  U  not  accompanied  now  by  respon- 
sible fiscal  and  monetai7  policies. 

There  are  no  painless  solutions.  To  miti- 
gate the  impact  on  our  external  accounts  of 
government  policies  and  of  our  own  price 
Inflation  and  Income  growth  the  following 
actions  should  be  taken  promptly: 

1.  To  control  the  budgetary  deflclt.  gov- 
ernment expenditures  on  goods  and  services 
should  be  cut  far  more  substantially  than 
has  been  proposed  thus  far.  both  on  non- 
defense  and  on  non-Vlet  Nam  defense  Items. 
A  stricter  system  of  priorities  is  necessary  If 
we  are  to  limit  our  expenditures  at  home 
and  abroad  to  a  toul  consistent  with  our 
resources  and  if.  simultaneously,  we  are  to 
assure  that  the  more  Important  project*  be 
taken  up. 

2.  The  Congress  should  enact  a  tax  sur- 
charge and  should  explore  ways  In  which  our 
tax  system  might  be  altered  so  as  to 
strengthen  our  export  potential. 

3.  The  Federal  Reserve  System  should  ad- 
Just  monetary  policies  so  as  to  Impose  a 
greater  degree  of  credit  restraint  upon  the 
domestic  economy  and  so  as  to  prevent  en- 
larged outflow  of  short-term  funds  to  for- 
eign money  markets. 

4.  To  limit  dollar  outflow,  government  ex- 
penditures abroad  should  be  subjected  to  the 
most  careful  review  and  pruning.  In  carry- 
ing out  the  recently  announced  plan  to  re- 
duce personnel  at  our  oversea*  missions,  ef- 
forts should  be  made  to  eliminate  peripheral 
activities  not  essential  to  the  conduct  of  V3. 
foreign  policy.  Although  recent  steps  have 
been  taken  to  reduce  somewhat  defense  ex- 
penditures abroad,  especially  In  Europe,  sub- 
stantially greater  reductions  are  both  neces- 
sary and  possible  given  the  will  to  do  so. 

This  program  of  action  should  be  begun* 
now.  It  will  In  time  bring  our  balance  of 
payments  Into  equilibrium.  Pending  the  full 
effect  of  these  measures,  short  run  Improve- 
ment is  temporarily  possible  in  the  contribu- 
tion that  banks  and  American  Investors 
abroad  make  to  the  balance  of  payments 
through  adherence  to  voluntary  guidelines. 
Under  the  President's  new  program,  guide- 
lines on  bank  lending  abroad  have  been 
further  tightened  and  direct  Investors  have 
been  placed  under  a  mandatory  program 
which  Includes  the  threat  of  penal  sanctions 
although  these  are  uncalled  for  to  secure 
cooperation  from  American  business.  It  Is 
Important  that  companies  again  be  allowed 
to  make  their  own  investment  decisions 
within  an  overall  program  agreed  to  by  the 
government  and  subject  to  periodic  report- 
ing to  Insure  compliance  Failure  to  recog- 
nize differences  in  organization  and  econom- 
ics among  companies  and  Industries  will 
directly  harm  their  performance  In  balance 
of  payments  terms.  Furthermore,  since  the 


objective  should  be  to  correct  the  U.S.  pay- 
ments situation  so  as  to  rei.iove  any  need 
for  special  restralnU  on  caplUl  movements, 
including  eventually  the  elimination  of  the 
Interest  Equalization  Tax.  the  controls 
should  not  force  sUuctural  changes  in 
American  business  abroad  which  would  re- 
sult In  long  term  damage.  It  In  lmport\nt 
also  to  recognize  the  legitimate  responslblli- 
ties  that  American  businesses  abroad  have 
to  their  local  communities  and  governments 
and  which  they  must  respect  in  their  con- 
duct. 

The  United  States  must  bring  lU  extern.il 
accounU  Into  better  balance.  Too  many  dol- 
lars have  been  flowing  abroad,  undermining 
confidence  in  the  dollar  and  in  the  inter- 
national moneUry  system  of  which  the  dollar 
Is  the  key  currency.  RestralnU  on  the  domes- 
tic economy,  as  proposed  in  this  statement, 
share  the  burden  equitably  throughout  the 
nation  toward  the  end  that  they  will  be 
eventually  removed.  These  measures  could 
be  negated  if  other  countries  retaliated  i  y 
themselves  deflating  simply  to  maintain  their 
paymenU  surplus.  But  there  has  been  heart- 
ening evidence  In  recent  weeks  of  a  willing- 
ness among  the  principal  countries  abroad 
to  cooperate  by  maintaining  expansionary 
policies  as  the  U.S.  corrects  Its  problem  The 
U.S.  should  grasp  this  opportunity  to  adopt 
the  responsible  policies  that  are  demanded  n 
keep  the  dollar  and  the  International  mone- 
tary system  at  full  strength. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  US- 
INTRODUCTION  OF  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION TO  CREATE  A  FEDERAL 
COMMITTEE  ON  NUCLEAR  DEVEL- 
OPMENTS 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
some  serious  questions  to  pose  to  Mem- 
bers of  this  Congress,  and  they  suj^pest 
that  wc  may  have  been  critxally  amis.s 
in  failing  to  consider  and  act  on  a  mat- 
ter which  could  have  the  gravest  im- 
plications to  future  generations  of 
Americans. 

I  do  not  say  that  th'^  is  so.  but  T  most 
strongly  urge  that  we  must  And  out  ii 
it  may  be  or  not.  I  refer  to  the  tremen- 
dous expansion  of  peaceful  uses  of  nu- 
clear energy— particularly  to  fuel  electric 
powerplants — which  is  talcing  place,  and 
all  the  unknown  factors  of  safety  which 
are  involved. 

I  have  followed  with  sincere  interest 
and  concern   the  speeches  and  state- 
ments made  on  the  subject  in  recent 
months  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Boyle,  president  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  I 
have  also  noted  the  responses  which  his 
statements   have   drawn   from  my   re- 
spected colleagues,  especially  the  senior 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  who  sits  on 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
In  several  speeches,  and  in  articles  in 
the  United  Mine  Workers  Journal.  Mr 
Boyle  has  cited  the  potential  dangers  of 
a  malfunction  of  a  nuclear  plant,  with 
consequent  release  of  radioactive  par- 
ticles in  the  atmosphere,  and  of  the  cen- 
turies-long threat  of  escape  of  radio- 
actively  poisonous  nuclear  wastes  which 
must  be  stored  in  perpetuity,  and  in 
amounts  in  the  millions  and  millions  of 
gallons,  as  a  result  of  nuclear  plant  op- 
erations. As  a  matter  of  interest  the  esti- 
mated  amount  of   nuclear  radioactive 
waste  produced  annually  by  1995  is  now 
expected  to  be  2  bUlion  gallons  a  year, 
according  to  an  official  of  the  US,  Public 
Health  Service,  who  pointed  out  that 
this  is  more  than  1.300  times  the  total 


ftmoont  of  such  wastes  as  we  have  al- 
ready had  to  store— and  this  incredible 
amount  will  be  produced  every  year. 

We  who  should  be  most  concerned — 
the  leaders  of  govemment^have  tended 
to  ignore  these  warnings,  and  his  critics 
have  attempted  to  belltUe  them  on  the 
erounds  that  Mr.  Boyle  is  simply  seeking 
to  impede  progress  of  nuclear  power- 
plants  development  because  it  threatens 
employment  in  the  coal  mines  for  mem- 
bers of  his  union. 

Mr  President.  I  do  not  believe  this  is 
so   I  have  known  Mr.  Boyle  for  many 
'■eais  and  have  come  to  respect  him  as  a 
gentleman  of  very  high   integrity   and 
moral  fiber.  Mr.  Boyle  also  heads  an  out- 
standing and  unique  labor  union,  one 
which  has  probably  done  more  to  pro- 
mote   the   well-being    of    the    industry 
wh  eh  employs  its  members— and,  as  a 
corollary,  the  national  interest  insofar 
as  energy  fuel  is  concerned — than  any 
oilier  in  the  world.  It  has  long  main- 
tained   a   marketing    research    division 
which  "sells"  coal  in  a  manner  which 
the  bright  boys  on  Madison  Avenue  might 
envv.  And  it  sits  at  the  council  table  as 
equal  partners  in  promoting  coal's  right- 
ful place  in  the  fuels  economy  with  man- 
a2Pment  of  the  producinp  companies,  the 
ta*l-oads  and  other  industries  equally 
concerned.  In  fact.  Ivlr.  Boyle  this  year  is 
chairman  of  the  National   Coal  Policy 
Ccnierence.  Inc.  made  up  of  these  di- 
verse, vet  united,  groups.  His  predecessor. 
Mr.  John  L.  Lewis,  held  a  similar  posi- 
tion a  few  years  ago. 

Certainly,  Mr.  Boyle  will  take  a  back 
seat  to  no  one  in  his  zeal  to  foster  the 
economic  health  and  growth  of  the  coal 
industry,  and  I  am  sure  that  he  first 
becan  to  investigate  the  question  of  nu- 
clear power  and  its  implications  to 
American  welfare  because  of  his  interest 
in  it  as  an  energy  source  competing  with 
coal. 

But  I  am  also  certain  that  some  of  the 
things  he  learned  in  this  investigation 
h^ve  convinced  him  that  there  is  much 
more  at  stake  for  the  American  people 
and  their  descendents  than  fuel  market 
competition  today  or  in  the  next  few 
yer.rs.  And  I  wonder  if  far  more  people, 
perhaps  most  Americans,  would  not  have 
the  same  reaction  if  they  had  the  same 
incentive  to  really  delve  into  these  mat- 
ters and  learn  some  of  the  facts  that  Mr. 
Boyle  has  had. 

I  submit.  Mr.  President,  that  it  is  the 
duty  and  responsibility  of  the  Congress 
to  determine  how  much  of  this  concern 
is  justified.  We  are  responsible  for  the 
present  program  to  develop  the  peaceful 
uses  of  the  atom,  in  fact,  we  specifically 
Instructed  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion when  it  was  first  established  by 
Congress  in  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1945  to  "promote"  and  encourage  the  de- 
velopment of  atomic  energy. 

Psychologists  and  social  scientists  have 
had  a  good  deal  to  say  about  that  In 
succeeding  years,  suggesting  that  the 
scientists  who  were  responsible  for  de- 
velopment of  the  first  atomic  bomb,  and 
the  American  people  who  unknowingly 
supported  them,  needed  to  assuage  their 
feelings  of  guilt  over  Its  fearsome  de- 
struction of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki 
and,  thus,  encouraged  a  crash  program 


to  quickly  make  atomic  fission  an  im- 
porUnt   contributor    to   the    peacetime 
energy  needs  of  the  world's  people.  Be 
that  as  It  may.  Congress  accepted  the 
proposal    and    established    the    Atomic 
Energy     Commission     and     specifically 
charged  it  with  the  responsibility  of  pro- 
moting the  peaceful  use  of  nuclear  fission. 
Over  the  lifetime  of  the  agency,  we  have 
voted  it  an  incredible  amount  of  money 
to  carry  out  this  objective  which  vv'c  gave 
it   I  suppose  no  one  really  knows  how 
much  of  these  astronomical  sums  have 
been  spent  in  development  of  nuclear 
electric  powerplant  capability,   because 
the  money  spent  for  technology  research 
in  other  nuclear  fields,  such  as  ship  pro- 
pulsion, has  also  contributed  to  the  de- 
velopment of  civilian  atomic  power.  At 
least  however,  we  can  account  for  over 
$2>/2  billion  spent  to  make  nuclear  re- 
actors efficient  and  able  to  compete  eco- 
nomically  with   coal   plants   and   other 
conventional  systems  of  power  genera- 
tion  And  the  startling  fact  is  that  we 
authorized  the  expenditure  of  this  ex- 
traordinary   amount    of    pubhc    money 
when  any  fuel  economist  could  have  told 
us  that  we  would  not  really  need  this 
new  source  of  electric  power  for  perhaps 
the  next  50  to  100  years,  or  longer,  when 
some  of  our  supplies  of  fossil  fuels  may 
begin  to  run  short.  We  did  It  without  even 
the  slightest  qualms  that  we  might  be 
unleashing  on  the  American  continent 
a  Pandora's  box  of  poison  which  may 
someday  prove  to  be  an  irrevocable  force 
which  could   wipe   mankind   from   the 
face  of  the  earth. 

Please  note  carefully  that  in  the  previ- 
ous sentence  I  stressed  the  words  might 
and  may.  I  am  not  predicting  such  a  dire 
fate  Indeed.  I  am  no  scientist  and  am  not 
qualified  either  as  a  physicist,  chemist, 
or  medical  expert  to  make  such  judg- 
ments. However,  the  warnings  which  are 
now  becoming  more  and  more  prevalent 
from  those  who  are  so  qualified  demand 
that  we  in  the  Congress  take  heed,  and 
most  carefully  review  the  whole  nuclear 
power  program  in  the  context  both  of  our 
immediate  and  forthcoming  power  needs, 
with  primary  consideration  for  the  safety 
of  present  and  future  generations  of 
Americans  balanced  against  them. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  we  realize 
that  the  context  In  which  we  should  view 
atomic  power   today   is  quite   different 
from  the  situation  which  existed  when 
control  of  the  development  of  atomic  en- 
ergy was  first  turned  over  to  a  civilian 
agency  shortly  after  Worid  War  II.  For 
one  thing,  we,  as  a  people,  had  been  over- 
sold on  the  potentialities  of  obtaimng 
useful  energy  from  atomic  fission.  You 
win  recall  the  oft  repeated  statement  in 
those  days  that  electrical  power  from 
atomic  reactors  would  be  so  cheap  that 
it  would  not  even  be  worthwhUe  to  meter 
it  We  felt  that,  in  the  words  of  Gen.  Les- 
lie Groves  when  he  turned  over  nuclear 
responslbUlty  for  the  Manhattan  Project 
to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission: 

You  of  the  Army's  ManhatUn  Project  .  .  • 
have  raised  the  curtain  on  vlstae  of  a  new 
world. 

In  this  mood,  and  in  the  beUef  that 
this  was  a  fact,  the  Congress  adopted 
radical  and  unprecedented  measures 
which  resulted  in  a  new  technical  devel- 


opment becoming,  for  the  first  time  In 
our  history,  a  Government  monopoly.  Its 
future  was  entrusted  not  to  normal  com- 
petitive forces,  but  to  a  single  Govern- 
ment agency,  armed  with  billions  of  dol- 
lars and  the  broadest  of  powers  and  spe- 
cifically  charged   with   developing   the 
technology    and    promoting    the    wide- 
spread use  of  atomic  energy.  Today,  al- 
though the  intervening  years  have  wit- 
nessed the  development  of  probably  the 
greatest  single  scientific  complex  in  all 
history,  and  the  expenditure  of  budgets 
running  into  billions  of  doUars.  we  have 
developed    a   maturity    of   Government 
which  should  put  the  future  of  atomic 
power  m  quite  a  different  light.  No  one 
questions  that  the  development  of  the 
ability  to  create  electrical  energy  through 
atomic  fission  is  a  tremendous  accom- 
plishment, or  that  someday  in  the  oistant 
future  we  mav  be  forced  to  depend  on  it 
after    our    other    bountiful    sources    of 
electrical  energy  are  exhausted  or  become 
too  scarce  and  costly  to  utilize.  But  we 
also  know  that  atomic  energy  is  not  the 
panacea  of  all  our  encrsy  problems  It  was 
once  expected  to  be,  and  we  are  becoming 
more  aware  every  day  of  the  costs  in 
terms  of  potential  danger  to  humanity 
which  this  proliferating  atomic  energy 
program  may  entail. 

I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  the  per- 
sonal integrity  and  collective  expertise 
of  the  members  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy,  both  those  Members 
from  the  Senate  and  those  from  the  other 
House  of  Congress.  But  I  believe  that 
evn  they  will  agree  that  theirs  has  been 
a  peculiar  position  throughout  this  period 
of  developing  atomic  fission  as  a  peaceful 
energy  source.  First,  they  have  operated 
under    implicit    instructions    from    the 
Congress  to  promote  the  peaceful  use 
of  the  atom— regardless  of  any  consid- 
eration of  the  need  for  nuclear  energy, 
the  fate  of  competing  fuels,  the  effect  on 
the  economy,  the  impact  on  long-term 
energy  needs  or  employment  and  growth 
of  the  national  energy  capacity.  When 
we  passed  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  amend- 
ments in  1954.  we  did  not  give  them  or 
the  AEC  any  choice. 

But  nuclear  energy  is  now  a  fact  of 
life  and  these  questions  can  no  longer 
be  ignored.  We.  as  the  whole  Congress 
representing  the  whole  body  of  Ameri- 
cans, and  not  just  the  Joint  Committee, 
the  scientists  and  laymen  employed  by 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  or  those 
representing  utility  companies  and 
manufacturers  who  are  deeply  involved 
in  the  development  of  atomic  plants, 
must  face  up  to  the  answers. 

In  all  honesty,  I  must  confess  that  I 
have  been  remiss  In  keeping  myself  m- 
formed  and  speaking  up  on  this  grave 
danger  In  the  past.  But  Intrigued  by  some 
of  Mr  Boyle's  spoken  and  written  com- 
ments, I  have  begun  to  look  more  deep- 
ly Into  our  present  energy  resources  and 
nuclear  power  safety  situation.  I  am  dis- 
mayed at  some  of  the  things  I  have 
found— warnings  and  facts  from  highly 
qualified  people  who  firmly  beUeve  that 
we  have  moved  too  fast  and  without 
proper  safeguards  into  an  atomic  power 

age.  , 

I  shall  quote  only  a  few  of  them  here. 
But    even    these    few    quotations    are 
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enough  to  fully  justify  my  suggestion 
that  the  Congress  has  a  compelling  re- 
sponsibility to  call  for  a  thorough.  Im- 
partial assessment  of  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  civilian  nuclear  power,  the  role 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and 
the  relation  of  various  fuels  in  the  na- 
tional economy  and  safety  for  the  fore- 
seeable future. 

As  early  as  1963,  Mr.  David  E.  Lllien- 
thal.  who  was  the  first  Chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  one  of 
the  most  enthusiastic  original  exponents 
of  peaceful  atomic  power,  had  become 
disillusioned  and  spoke  out  strongly  in  a 
number  of  siaeeches  and  magazine  arti- 
cles, as  well  as  In  the  now  famous  book 
"Change,  Hope,  and  the  Bomb."  calling 
for  a  national  reappraisal  of  the  whole 
atomic  energy  program.  Including  the 
perils  of  radiation  which  it  Involved.  In 
an  article  in  McCall's  magazine,  he 
stated: 

I  am  gravely  concerned  about  the  poten- 
tially catastrophic  clangers  to  human  life 
and  publlp  safety  from  the  radiation  pro- 
duced by  the  splitting  of  the  "peaceful  atom" 
aptly  described  by  Supreme  Court  Justices 
William  O.  Douglas  and  Hugo  Black  as  the 
most  deadly,  the  most  dangerous  process  that 
man  has  ever  conceived."  If  present  plans  to 
construct  atomic  electric  plants  within  and 
near  large  population  centers  from  coast  to 
coast  are  permitted  to  proceed,  this  process 
will  live  among  us  on  a  scale  never  before  at- 
tempted and  pose  the  threat  of  contaml- 
n.itlng  large  sections  of  our  cities.  I  bellere 
that  the  existing  plans  are  Irresponsible,  be- 
cause the  safe  functioning  of  these  power 
plants  would  require  the  solution  of  crucial 
problems  that  are  still  unsolved. 

This  grave  warning  came  5  years  ago, 
but  as  yet.  the  Congress  has  given  It  no 
heed. 

The  potential  hazards  of  nuclear  power 
production  appear  to  be  threefold.  One  Is 
the  actual  emanation  of  radioactive  sub- 
stances into  the  aOr  and  into  the  water  of 
streams  used  for  cooling  the  plants, 
themselves.  A  second  Is  the  tremendously 
involved,  expensive  and  unending  prob- 
lem of  safely  handling  waste  material 
which  remains  after  the  useful  life  of 
nuclear  fuel  has  been  exhausted.  And 
this  includes  what  to  do  with  the  highly 
radioactive  steel,  concrete,  and  other 
materials  left  after  the  30  or  40  years 
useful  lifetime  of  a  nuclear  powerplant 
is  over.  I  note  that  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  is  asking  for  funds  In  the 
current  budget  proposals  for  the  "ini- 
tial dismantling  and  decontamination 
costs  '  of  the  Plqua,  Ohio,  reactor,  a  small 
powerplant  that  has  now  been  shut  down 
and  will  be  abandoned.  I  wonder  if  the 
builders  of  the  many  times  larger  com- 
mercial plants  today  are  figuring  the  cost 
of  dismantling  and  decontamination 
Into  their  eventual  capital  Investment  on 
which  rates  will  be  partially  based. 

And  the  third,  of  course.  Is  the  always 
possible,  remote  though  it  may  be,  acci- 
dent, or  incident,  as  the  AEC  prefers  to 
term  It,  which  would  result  In  the  sudden 
release  of  large  quantities  of  radioactive 
material  into  the  atmosphere,  I  do  not 
intend  to  submit  my  own  Judgment  as  to 
how  serious  these  possibilities  may  be. 
Many  persons,  far  more  knowledgeable 
than  I,  have  Joined  with  Mr.  Llllenthal 
In  sounding  such  warnings.  Several  years 
ago.  Dr.  Donald  R.  Chadwlck,  Chief  of 


the  Division  of  Radiological  Health  of 
the  XJ3.  Public  Health  Service,  estimated 
that  radioactive  wastes  from  nuclear  in- 
stallations would  Increase  from  about  1.5 
million  gallons  in  1965  to  2  billion  gallons 
in  1995,  if  the  growth  in  the  number  of 
atomic  plants  equaled  the  prediction  of 
the  AEC  at  that  time.  Since  then,  the 
AEC  has  greatly  expanded  Its  projection 
of  the  kilowatt  capacity  of  atomic  plants 
for  the  next  several  decades. 

It  is  harrowing  to  realize  that  all  these 
poisonous,  man-created  wastes,  although 
they  appear  to  be  valueless,  have  a  radio- 
active half- life  of  thousands  of  years. 
They  must  be  put  Into  carbon  steel  tanks 
resting  in  steel  saucers  and  the  tanks 
and  saucers  must  be  enclosed  In  rein- 
forced concrete  containers  which.  In 
turn,  must  be  burled  in  the  ground. 
Around  every  such  burial  ground,  wells 
must  be  simk  to  ground  water  level  so 
that  constant  tests  may  be  made  to  make 
certain  lethal  radioactivity  is  not  leaking 
Into  water  which  people  will  subse- 
quently use  and  these  burial  grounds 
must  be  guarded  and  monitored  in  per- 
petuity. It  also  has  to  be  cooled  as  heat 
is  constantly  generated  by  the  radio- 
activity. Are  we  really  Justified  in  leaving 
such  a  heritage  to  forthcoming  genera- 
tions, when  we  have  other  safer  means  of 
producing  electrical  power? 

We  might  ask.  as  did  Dr.  Albert 
Schweitzer.  "Who  has  given  them  the 
right  to  do  this?  Who  is  even  entitled  to 
give  such  permission?"  The  answer,  of 
course.  In  the  United  States,  is  that  the 
permission.  Indeed  the  mandate,  has 
been  given  by  the  Congress.  Whether  it 
Is  entitled  to  foster  this  risk  on  Ameri- 
cans of  the  present  and  the  future  is  the 
broad  question  we  should  now  reevaluate. 
I  do  not  Intend  to  belabor  the  Senate 
with  the  repetition  of  more  of  these 
warnings.  I  ask.  at  this  point,  unani- 
mous consent  to  insert  in  the  Record  at 
tlie  conclusion  of  my  remarks  a  portion 
of  the  remarks  by  Dr.  E.  P.  Schumacher 
in  the  prestigious  Des  Voeux  Memorial 
Lecture  at  Blackpool.  England.  In  1967. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  believe  Dr.  Schu- 
macher's presentation  to  be  one  of  the 
most  objective  pictures  of  the  potential 
threats  from  a  growing,  nuclear-based 
economy  that  has  yet  been  projected.  He 
is  particularly  concerned  with  the  prob- 
lem of  radioactive  waste  disposal.  Him- 
self an  economist.  Dr.  Schumacher  de- 
plores the  fact  that  decisions  to  build 
conventional  powerstations  or  nuclear 
powerstations  are  being  made  almost 
solely  on  economic  grounds,  while,  he 
says,  the  fact  that  "nuclear  stations 
represent  an  incredible,  incomparable, 
and  unique  hazard  for  human  life  does 
not  enter  any  calculations  and  is  never 
mentioned." 

Mr.  President,  these  warnings  are  too 
serious  to  Ignore.  If  it  Is  really  true  that 
we  are  endangering  the  lives  and  the 
healthy  births  of  future  generations  of 
children  by  chancing  that  radioactive 
contamination  of  the  air  and  water  we 
must  depend  on  will  damage  the  tissues 
and  distort  the  genes  of  living  people, 
we  must  know  it  and  halt  It.  If  we  are 


fostering  a  power  system  which  could 
turn  on  its  creators  and  spew  destroying, 
although  unseen,  substances  into  the  at- 
mosphere over  hundreds  of  square  miles, 
we  must  carefully  weigh  such  a  calcu- 
lated human  risk  against  the  economic 
and  social  gains  Involved.  And  If  it  is  true 
that  by  turning  to  nuclear  powered  elec- 
tric generating  plants,  several  centuries, 
or  at  least  many  decades,  before  we  have 
to,  we  may  destroy  the  viability  and  ma- 
rine life  of  oiu-  streams,  lakes  and  estu- 
aries and  will  create  man-made  wastes 
which  man  will  have  to  live  with,  moni- 
tor and  isolate  for  thousands  of  years 
after  we  are  dead  and  forgotten,  we  have 
a  responsibility  for  reconsideration  of 
our  position  which  is  perhaps  the  great- 
est that  has  ever  faced  the  US.  Conere-s. 
Let  me  reiterate.  I  am  not  a  scientist, 
and  I  am  not  qualified  to  fully  evaluate 
these  portentous  warnings  from  highly 
competent  people.  But  as  a  responsible 
layman,  and  a  representative  in  this  body 
of  the  people  of  my  state  and  of  the  Na- 
tion, I  am  deeply  disturbed  and  con- 
cerned by  them. 

Certainly,  the  potentialities  of  vmprec- 
edented  damage  to  hvunan  life  were  r.ot 
recognized  by  the  Congress  when  it  first 
determined  to  go  ahead  on  almost  a  crash 
basis  in  developing  a  civilian  nuclear 
power  complex.  But  we  do  not  have  that 
excuse  to  justify  inaction  and  failure  to 
reconsider  whether  we  are  following  the 
proper  and  safe  course  today.  I  have 
referred  to  Dr.  Schumacher's  Des  Voeux 
Memorial  Lecture  and  I  would  like  to  call 
your  attention  particularly  to  a  quota- 
tion he  takes  from  the  book.  "Must  the 
Bomb  Spread?"  by  Leonard  Beaton, 
published  by  Penguin  Books  In  associa- 
tion with  the  Institute  of  Strategic  Stud- 
ies. London,  in  1966.  Pondering  why  the 
United  States  and  other  nations  rushed 
headlong  into  a  vast  program  to  develop 
nuclear  energy,  Mr.  Beaton  wrote: 

It  might  be  thought,  that  all  the  resources 
of  those  who  fear  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  would  have  been  devoted  to  headi'.g 
off  these  developments  for  as  long  as  pos- 
sible. The  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Britain  might  be  expected  to  have  spent 
large  sums  of  money  trying  to  prove  iiiat 
conventional  fuels,  for  example,  had  been 
underrated  as  a  source  of  power  ...  In  i.ict 
.  .  .  the  efforts  which  have  followed  must 
stand  as  one  of  the  most  inexplicable  politi- 
cal fantasies  in  history.  Only  a  social  psycho- 
logist could  hope  to  explain  why  the  posses- 
sors of  the  most  terrible  weapons  In  history 
'  have  sought  to  spread  the  necessary  Industry 
to  produce  them  .  .  .  Fortunately  .  .  .  po^- 
er  reactors  are  still  fairly  scarce. 

Unfortunately,  however,  new  power 
reactors  are  l)eing  announced  with  con- 
siderable rapidity,  today,  and  they  will 
not  be  "fairly  scarce. "  at  least  in  the 
United  States,  in  a  verj-  few  years. 

What  is  past  is  past,  and  the  damage 
we  may  already  have  done  to  future  gen- 
erations cannot  be  rescinded,  but  we  can- 
not shirk  the  compelling  responsibility  to 
determine  if  the  course  we  are  following 
is  one  we  should  be  following. 

When  a  responsible,  eminent  scientist 
such  as  Dr.  Lamont  C.  Cole,  professor  of 
ecology  at  Cornell  University,  can  report 
to  a  meeting  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  as  Dr. 
Cole  did  on  December  28,  that  he  is 
"apprehensive  of  what  I  know  of  present 


generation  of  reactors  Jtnd  of  those  pro- 
Dcsed  for  the  future."  we  lay  Members  of 
Congress  who  have  cloaked  ourselves 
with  responsibility  for  encouraging  wider 
and  wider  proliferation  of  such  reactors 
must  take  heed. 

Dr   Cole's  remarks,  if  they  have  any 
validity  at  all.  should  be  the  most  widely 
reported  and  editorially  discussed  sub- 
ject in  the  world  today  and,  yet,  I  have 
seen  very  little  reference  to  his  grave 
warnings.  He  pointed  out  that  present 
reactor    fuel    has    to    be    "rejuvenated 
periodically"  and  that  this  reprocessing 
-yields      long-lived      and      biologically 
hazardous  isotopes  such  as  Strontium  90 
and  Cesium  137  that  should  be  stored 
where  they  cannot  contaminate  the  en- 
vironment for  at  least  1,000  years;  but  a 
fair  proportion  of  the  storage  tanks  em- 
ployed so  far,"  he  disclosed,  "are  leaking 
after  only  about  20  years." 
Or,  Cole  goes  on  to  point  out: 
This  process  also  releases  Krypton  85  Into 
the  atmosphere  to  add  to  the  radiation  ex- 
posure of  the  earth's  biota,  Including  man, 
and  I  don't  think  that  anyone  knows  a  prac- 
ticable way  to  prevent  this.  We  are  gUbly 
offered   the    prospect   of    clean   bombs   and 
thermonuclear    power    plants    which    would 
not  produce  these  isotopes,  but,  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge,  no  one  yet  knows  how  this 
Is  to  be  accomplished.  And,  If  development 
1,  successful,  these  reactors  will  produce  new 
contaminants,  among  others,  tritium   (^H). 
which  becomes  a  constituent  of  water,  in  this 
case  long-lived  radioactive  water,  which  will 
contaminate    all    environments    and    living 
things.  Even  in  an  official  publication  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commteslon  It  Is  suggested 
that  for  certain  mining  operations  It  may  be 
better  to  use  fission  (I.e.  "dirty")  devices  In- 
stead  of    fusion    (i.e.   "clean")    devices   "to 
avoid  ground  water  contamination  or  ventila- 
tion problem." 


We  can  no  longer  evade  the  respon- 
sibUity  for  insisting  on  a  thorough  re- 
evaluation  of  the  entire  nuclear  develop- 
ment program  by  the  most  highly  quali- 
fied, objective  experts  In  the  world.  We 
can  no  longer  say  with  Pontius  Pilate, 
'We  wash  our  hands  of  this  respon- 
sibility," and  leave  the  future  course  of 
nuclear  power  growth  and  safety  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  or  even  to  a 
Joint  committee  composed  of  a  few  Mem- 
bers only  of  this  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  today  introducing 
a  joint  resolution  calling  for  a  most  com- 
prehensive review  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's participation  In  the  whole 
atomic  energy  electric  power  program,  to 
be  carried  out  by  a  select  commission  of 
Government  officials,  qualified  scientists 
and  laymen  and  members  of  the  Con- 
gress. In  effect,  a  blue  ribbon  commis- 
sion which  by  its  nature  must  represent 
all  factors  of  American  life — consumers, 
conservationists,  power  producers,  labor 
organizations,  radiological  health  and 
ecology  experts,  and  elected  officials. 

I  want  to  also  make  it  clear  that  I  be- 
lieve that  members  of  the  Joint  Congres- 
sional Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
must  be  included  in  such  a  study  group, 
because  they  have  the  most  complete 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  any- 
one In  Congress  of  the  background  and 
growth  of  the  nuclear  electric  power  pro- 
gram under  Government  sponsorship.  I 
do  not  believe,  however,  that  such  an 
evaluation  committee  should  be  domi- 


nated by  members  of  this  Joint  Commit- 
tee which  has  carried  out  over  the  past 
14  years  the  mandate  of  Congress  to  pro- 
mote the  development  of  the  peaceful 
uses  of  atomic  energy.  I  will,  of  course, 
leave  it  up  to  the  leadership  of  the  two 
Houses  to  name  the  congressional  mem- 
bers, but  I  suggest  that  if.  for  example, 
the  congressional  membership  should  be 
eight,  at  least  four  of  these  should  be 
from  the  Joint  Atomic  Energy  Commit- 
tee, and  have  so  provided  in  the  resolu- 
tion. I  think  it  would  also  be  appropriate 
for  the  Joint  Committee  to  assign  one  or 
more  of  its  professional  staff  to  work 
with  this  evaluation  group  to  supply  facts 
and  information  which  it  will  need. 

But  I  also  think  this  study  commission 
must  be  authorized  to  employ  such  addi- 
tional staff  assistance,  including  among 
others  qualified  scientists  and  techni- 
cians, as  it  may  need  to  carry  out  its  re- 
sponsibilities. 

Mr.  President,  my  intention  has  not 
been  to  unduly  alarm  the  Members  of 
this  body,  nor  the  American  people,  by 
these  remarks.  Neither  have  my  remarks 
been  intended  as  criticism  of  members  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  their 
very  competent  professional  staff,  or  the 
congressional    members    of    the    JCAE, 
who  have  done  very  well  what  the  Con- 
gress instructed  them  to  do.  However,  I 
do  feel  deeply  and  have  endeavored  to 
convey  this  feeling  to  my  colleagues  that 
we  have  a  very  grave  responsibility  to 
make  a  thorough  reevaluation  of  the 
course  which  we.  the  whole  Congress  and 
the  Federal  Government,  have  been  fol- 
lowing regarding  atomic  power  and  its 
consequent  potential  dangers  for  the  past 
14  years.  I  sincerely  urge  that  every  one 
of  my  colleagues,  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  support  the  joint  resolution  which 
I  have  Introduced  to  make  certain  that 
any  problems  that  exist  for  this  or  future 
generations  as  a  result  of  our  develop- 
ment of   atomic   power   generation   be 
thoroughly    understood    and    carefully 
weighed  against  the  real  need  and  eco- 
nomic benefits  that  may  result. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  that  the 
joint  resolution  be  appropriately  referred, 
and  that  its  text  be  printed  In  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  joint  resolution  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred,  and,  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  the  Joint  resolution  will 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  148) 
establishing  the  Federal  Committee  on 
Nuclear  Development,  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Morton,  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  referred  to  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 


connections  with  either  the  atomic  energy 
Industry  or  any  competitive  Industry,  and 
fourteen  other  members  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Four  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, two  from  each  political  party, 
appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  no  more  than  two  of  whom 
shall  be  members  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy; 

(2)  Pour  Members  of  the  Senate,  two  from 
each  political  party,  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  no  more 
than  two  of  whom  shall  be  members  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy; 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior; 

(4)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce; 

(5)  The  Secretary  of  Labor; 

(6)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare;  and 

(7)  Eight  members  of  the  general  public 
who  are  specially  qualified  to  consider  and 
evaluate  the  technical,  economic,  and  socio- 
logical impact  of  the  atomic  energy  program. 

(b)  Tlie  Chairman,  and  the  members  speci- 
fied bv  paragraph  (7)  of  subsection  (a), 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

(c)  Each  member  specified  in  paragraphs 
(3)  through  (6)  of  .subsection  (a)  may  des- 
ignate another  officer  of  his  department  to 
serve  on  the  Committee  In  his  stead. 

(d)  Any  vacancy  in  the  Committee  shall 
not  affect  its  powers,  but  shall  be  filled  In 
the  same  manner  as  the  original  appoint- 
ment. 

(e»  The  Committee  may  issue  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  It  deems  advisable  to 
conduct  its  activities. 


S.J.  Res.  148 


Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives o/  the  United  States  o/  America 
in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  There  Is  hereby  established  the 
Federal  Committee  on  Nuclear  Development 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Committee") , 

MEMBERSHIP  AND  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE 

COMMITTEE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Committee  shall  be  com- 
posed Of  a  Chairman,  who  shall  be  a  member 
of  the  general  public  having  no  ties  to  or 


DUTIES  OP  THE  COMMITTEE 

Sec.  3.    (a)    The  Committee  shall  study, 
review,  and  evaluate  the  present  provisions 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of   1954  and  in- 
tensively probe  the  atomic  energy  program 
of  the  United  States  generally,  with  the  spe- 
cific objectives  of  ascertaining  whether  the 
existing  civilian  nuclear  program  is  respon- 
sive to  the  public  need,  assessing  the  validity 
of  the  assumptions  upon  which  the  existing 
program    is    built,    and    determining    what 
changes  should  be  made  In  that  program. 
In  this  connection  the  Committee  shall  con- 
sider and  assess  (1)  the  Impact  of  the  sub- 
sidized  atomic   energy  Industry  upon  com- 
petitive  Industries   not  subsidized;    (2)    the 
cost  of  the  nuclear  program  not  only  In  ex- 
pended  human  and  material   resources  but 
also    In    lost    opportunities    In    nonnuclear 
fields:   (3)   methods  for  effectively  Integrat- 
ing atomic  energy  Into  the  general  energy 
complex  of  the  United  States  so  that  reason- 
able priorities  may  be  determined;  and  (4) 
the  potential  impact  of  rapid  atomic  develop- 
ment  upon   the   health   and  safety   of  the 
American   public    (Including   the   effects   of 
waste  disposal,  radioactive  air  and  water  pol- 
lution, the  location  of  plants  In  urban  areas, 
and  possible  losses  caused  by  malfunction  of 
nuclear  plants) . 

(b)  As  soon  as  possible  after  the  comple- 
tion of  the  study  and  review  provided  for 
In  subsection  (a)  the  Committee  shall  sub- 
mit a  report  of  Its  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions to  the  President  and  the  Congress,  and 
shall  make  such  report  available  to  the  pub- 
lic. Ninety  days  after  the  submission  of  such 
report,  the  Committee  shall  cease  to  exist. 

POWERS  OP   THE   COMMITTEE 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Committee,  or.  on  the  au- 
thorization of  the  Committee,  any  subcom- 
mittee or  member  thereof,  may.  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  hold  such  hearings  and  sit  and  act  at 
such  times  and  places,  administer  such  oaths, 
and  require,  by  subpena  or  otherwise,  the 
attendance  and  testimony  of  such  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  such  books,  records, 
correspondence,  memorandums,  papers,  and 
documents  as  the  Committee  or  such  sub- 
committee or  member  may  deem  advisable. 
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Subp«nas  may  be  iMued  under  the  signature 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  or  »uch 
subcommittee,  or  any  duly  designated  mem- 
ber, and  may  be  served  by  any  person  deelg- 
nated  by  such  Chairman  or  member.  The 
provUlons  of  secUona  loa  to  104.  Inclusive, 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States 
(3  use.  190-194,  inclusive)  shall  apply  in 
the  case  at  failure  of  any  witness  to  comply 
with  a  subpena  or  to  testify  when  summoned 
under  authority  of  thU  section. 

(b)  The  Committee  is  authorized  to  se- 
cure directly  from  any  department,  bureau, 
agency,  board,  commission,  office,  independ- 
ent establishment,  or  instrumentality  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Government 
information,  suggestions.  esUmates.  and 
statistics  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act;  and 
each  such  department,  bureau,  agency,  board, 
commission,  office  establishment,  or  Instru- 
mentality Is  authorized  and  directed  to  fur- 
nish such  inforroation.  suggestions,  esti- 
mates, and  statistics  directly  to  the  Commit- 
tee, upon  request  made  by  the  Chairman. 

COMPCNSATTON    0»    MEMBKaS 

S«c.  5  The  members  of  the  Committee  spe- 
cified la  paragraphs  (1)  through  i6)  of  sec- 
tion 2(a)  shall  serve  without  addlUonal  com- 
pensation. The  Chairman  and  the  members 
appointed- under  paragraphs  (7)  of  section 
2(a)  shall  receive  HOO  per  diem  when  en- 
gaged m  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  the 
Committee.  All  members  of  the  Committee 
shall  receive  reimbursment  for  necessary 
traveling  and  subsistence  expenses  Incurred 
by  them  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  of 
the  Committee. 

STA^F  AND   FACILITIES 

S«c.  6.  (a)  The  Committee  shall  have 
power  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  Its  duties  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
governing  appointments  In  the  competitive 
service  and  the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and 
subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  such  title 
relating  to  classlflcatlon  and  General  Sched- 
ule pay  rates. 

(b)  The  Committee  m*y  also  procure 
(Without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  governing  appointments 
m  the  competlUve  service  and  the  provisions 
of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter 
53  of  such  title  relating  to  classification  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates),  temporary  and 
Intermittent  services  to  the  same  extent  as 
is  authorized  for  the  executive  departments 
by  section  3109  of  tlUe  5.  United  States 
Code,  but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  »50  per  diem 
for  Individuals. 

(c)  To  the  extent  of  available  appropri- 
ations, the  Committee  may  obtain,  by  pur- 
chase, rental,  donation,  or  otherwise,  such 
property,  facilities,  and  additional  services  as 
may  be  naeded  to  carry  out  Its  duties. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPmOPRlATIONS 

S«c.  7.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

ExHurr  1 
CiXAN  Ant  AND  Future  Ejhrot 
(Remarks  by   Dr.   E.   P.   Schumacher  at  the 
Annual  Conference  of  the  National  Society 
for  Clean  Air.  Field  House.  Breams  Build- 
ing, London,  1967) 

Of  all  the  changes  Introduced  by  man  Into 
the  household  of  nature,  large-scale  nuclear 
fission  Is  undoubtedly  the  most  dangerous 
and  profound.  As  a  result.  Ionizing  radiation 
has  become  the  most  serious  agent  of  pollu- 
tion of  the  environment  and  the  greatest 
threat  to  man's  survival  on  earth.  The  at- 
tention of  the  layman,  not  surprisingly,  has 
been  captured  by  the  atom  bomb,  although 
there  Is  at  least  a  chance  that  It  may  never 
be  used  again.  The  danger  to  humanity  cre- 
ated by  the  so-called  peaceful  uses  of  atomic 


energy  Is  hardly  ever  mentioned.  There  could 
Indeed  be  no  clearer  example  of  the  prevail- 
ing dictatorship  of  economics.  Whether  to 
build  conventional  power  stations,  based  on 
coal  or  oil,  or  nuclear  stations,  is  being  de- 
cided solely  on  economic  grounds,  with  per- 
haps a  small  element  of  regard  for  the  'so- 
cial consequences' '  that  might  arise  from  an 
over-speedy  curtailment  of  the  coal  Indus- 
try. But  that  nuclear  stations  represent  an 
Incredible,  Incomparable,  and  unique  hazard 
for  human  life  does  not  enter  any  calcula- 
tion and  Is  never  mentioned.  People  whose 
business  It  Is  to  Judge  hazards,  the  Insurance 
companies,  are  not  prepared  to  Insure  nu- 
clear power  stations  anywhere  In  the  world 
for  third  party  risk,  with  the  result  that  spe- 
cial legislation  has  had  to  be  passed  whereby 
the  State  accepts  all  liabilities.'  Yet.  insured 
or  not.  the  hazard  remains,  and  such  Is  the 
thraldom  of  the  religion  of  economics  that 
the  only  question  that  appears  to  interest 
either  governments  or  the  public  Is  whether 
"It  pay»" 

It  Is  not  as  If  there  were  any  lack  of  au- 
thoritative voices  to  warn  us.  The  effects  of 
alpha,  beta,  and  gamma  rays  on  living  tis- 
sues are  perfectly  well  known:  the  radiation 
particles  are  like  bulleu  tearing  into  an  orga- 
nism, and  the  damage  they  do  depends  pri- 
marily on  the  dosage  and  the  type  of  cells 
they  hit. J  As  long  ago  as  1927,  the  American 
biologist.  H.  J.  Muller.  published  his  famous 
paper  on  genetic  mutations  produced  by  x-ruy 
bombardment.'  and  since  the  early  thirties 
the  genetic  hazard  of  exposure  to  Ionizing 
radiation  has  been  recognized  also  by  non- 
geneticists.*  It  Is  clear  that  here  is  a  h.izard 
with  an  hitherto  unexperienced  "dimen- 
sion", endangering  not  only  those  who  might 
be  directly  affected  by  this  radiation  but 
their  offspring  as  well  for  all  future  gen- 
erations. 

A  new  "dimension'"  of  hazard  is  given  also 
by  the  fact  that  while  man  now  can — and 
does — create  radioactive  elements,  there  Is 
nothing  he  can  do  to  reduce  their  radioactiv- 
ity once  he  has  created  them.  No  chemical 
reaction,  no  physical  interference,  only  the 
passage  of  time  reduces  the  intensity  of  radi- 
ation once  It  has  been  set  going.  Carbon- 14 
has  a  half-life  of  5.900  years,  which  means 
that  It  takes  nearly  six  thousand  years  for 
Its  radioactivity  to  decline  to  one-half  of 
what  It  was  before.  The  half-life  of  stron- 
tlum-90  is  28  years.  But  whatever  the  length 
of  the  half-life,  some  radiation  continues 
almost  indetlnltely.  and  there  Is  nothing  that 
can  be  done  about  It.  except  to  try  and  put 
the  radioactive  substance  into  a  safe  place. 

But  what  is  a  safe  place,  let  us  say,  for 
the  enormous  amounts  of  radioactive  waste 
products  created  by  nuclear  reactors?  No 
place  on  earth  can  be  shown  to  be  safe.  It 


'  cf.  C.  T.  Hlghton.  Die  HaftUng  fUr  Strah- 
lensch&den  in  arossbrltannlen,  In  Die  Atom- 
wlrtschaft.  Zeltschrlft  fUr  wlrtschaftllch* 
Pragen  der  Kernumwandlung  1959.  p.  539. 

-  cf .  Jack  Schubert  and  Ralph  Lapp :  RadU- 
tion:  What  It  Is  and  How  It  Affects  You.  New 
Tork.  1967.  Also  Hans  Marquardt  and  Ger- 
hard Schubert.  Tie  Strahlengefahrdung  des 
Menschen  durch  Atomenergle.  Hamburg  1969. 
Also:  Volume  XI  of  Proceedings  of  the  In- 
ternational Conference  on  the  Peaceful  Uses 
of  Atomic  Energy.  Geneva  1966.  and  Volume 
XXII  of  Proceedings  of  the  Second  United 
Nations  International  Conference  on  the 
Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy,  Geneva  1958. 

'cf.  H.  J.  Muller.  Changing  Genes:  Their 
Effects  on  Evolution,  in  Bulletin  of  the 
Atomic  Sclenttsu.  A  Magazine  of  Science  and 
Public  Affairs,  edited  by  E.  Rablnowltch, 
Chicago  1947. 

*cf.  Statement  by  G.  Pallia.  Hearings  Be- 
fore the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Radiation 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy, 
86th  Congress  of  the  United  States.  May  6th- 
8th.  1959.  Fallout  From  Nuclear  Weapons. 
Washington.  D.C.  1959.  Vol.  II.  p.  1677. 


thought  at  one  time  that  these  wastes 

could  safely  be  dumped  Into  the  deepest  parts 
of  the  oceans,  on  the  assumption  that  no 
life  could  subsist  at  such  depths.'  But  this 
has  since  been  disproved  by  Soviet  deep-sea 
exploration.  Wherever  there  Is  life,  radioiic- 
Uve  substances  are  absorbed  Into  the  biologi- 
cal cycle.  Within  hours  of  depositing  these 
materials  In  water,  the  great  bulk  of  them 
can  be  found  In  living  organisms.  Plankton, 
algae,  and  many  sea  animals  have  the  power 
of  concentrating  these  substances  by  a  factor 
of  1,000  and  In  some  cases  even  a  million.  As 
one  organism  feeds  on  another,  the  radio- 
active materials  climb  up  the  ladder  of  life 
and  find  their  way  back  to  man.' 

No  International  agreement  has  yet  been 
reached   on   waste  disposal.  The  conference 
of   the   International    Atomic   Energy   Orga- 
nization at  Monaco,  16th  to  21st  November. 
1969,  ended  In  disagreement,  mainly  on   ic- 
count   of    the    violent    objections   raised    uy 
the  majority  of  countries  against  the  Ameri- 
can and  British  practice  of  disposal  into  the 
oceans.'  ""High  level"'  wastes  continue  to  be 
dumped  Into  the  sea,  while  large  quantities 
of  so-called  "Intermediate"  and  "low-level' 
wastes  are  discharged  Into  rivers  or  directly 
Into  the  ground.  An  A.E.C.   report  obser\es 
laconically  that  the  liquid  wastes  "work  tneir 
way   slowly   into   ground   water,   leaving  all 
or    part    (sic!)    of    their    radioactivity    held 
either  chemically  or  physically  In  the  soil."'  • 
The  most   massive   wastes  are.  of  course. 
the   nuclear   reactors   themselves  after  they 
have  become  unserviceable.  There  Is  a  lot  of 
discussion  on  the  trivial  economic  quest im 
of  whether   they  will  last  for  20,  25,  ir   iO 
years.   No  one   discusses   the  humanly     iiiil 
point  that  they  cannot  be  dismantled  ..'id 
cannot  be  shifted  but  have  to  be  leit  st.md- 
Ing  where  they  are.  probably  for  centuries. 
perhaps   for   thousands   of    years,   an   active 
menace  to  all  life,  silently  leaking  radioac- 
tivity into  air.  water  and  soil.  No  one  has 
considered  the  number  and  location  of  these 
satanlc  mills  which  will  relentlessly  accum- 
ulate in  these  crowded  Islands,  so  that,  after 
a  generation  or  two.  there  will  be  no  habita- 
tion in  Britain  outside  the   "sphere  of  mtlu- 
ence"  of  one  or  more  of  them.  Earthquakes, 
of  course,  are  not  supposed  to  happen,  iior 
wars,   nor  civil  disturbances,   nor  riots  like 
those  that  infested  American  cities.  Disused 
nuclear  power  stations  will  stand  as  unsight- 
ly monuments  to  unquiet  man's  assumption 
that  nothing  but  tranquillity,  from  now  on, 
stretches  before  him,  or  else — that  the  tu- 
ture  counts  as  nothing  compared  with  the 
slightest  economic  gain  now. 

Meanwhile,  a  number  of  authorities  are 
engaged  in  defining  "maximum  permissible 
concentrations"  (MFC's)  and  "maximum 
permissible  levels"  (MPL's)  for  various  radio- 
active elements.  The  MPC  purports  to  tletine 
the  quantity  of  a  given  radioactive  substar.ce 
that  the  human  body  can  be  allowed  to  ac- 
cumulate. But  It  Is  known  that  any  accumu- 
lation produces  biological  damage.  "Since  we 
don't  know  that  these  effects  can  bs  com- 
pletely recovered  from",  observes  the  VS. 
Naval  Radiological  Laboratory,  "we  have  to 
fall  back  on  an  arbitrary  decision  about 
how  much  we  will  put  up  with;  I.e.  waat  is 
'acceptable'  or  'permissible' — not  a  scientific 


-R.  Revelle  and  M.  B.  Schaefer.  Oceanic 
Research  Needed  for  Safe  Disposal  of  Radio- 
active Wastes  at  Sea;  and  V.  O.  Bogorov  and 
E.  M.  Kreps.  Concerning  the  Possibility  of 
Disposing  of  Radioactive  Waste  In  Ocean 
Trenches.  Both  In  Vol.  XVIII  of  Proceedings. 
Geneva  Conference  1968  (see  Note  14  above i. 

•Itld.  B.  H.  Ketchum  and  V.  T.  Bowen. 
Biological  Factors  Determining  the  Distribu- 
tion of  Radioisotopes  In  the  Sea,  pp.  429-33. 

'  Conference  Report  by  H.  W.  Levi,  in  Die 
Atomwirtschaft,  1960,  pp.  57  et.  seq. 

•US.  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Annual 
Report  to  Congress.  Washington,  D.C.  i960. 
p.  344. 


finding,  but  an  administrative  decision  ». 
We  can  hardly  be  surprised  when  men  of  out- 
itandlng  intelligence  and  Integrity,  like  Al- 
bert Schweitzer,  refuse  to  accept  such  ad- 
ministrative decisions  with  equanimity: 
•Who  has  given  them  the  right  to  do  this? 
Who  U  even  entitled  to  give  such  a  permis- 
sion?" '"  The  history  of  these  decisions  is,  to 
say  the  least,  disquieting.  The  British  Medi- 
cal Research  Council  noted  some  12  years 
ago  that 

•The  maximum  permissible  level  of  stron- 
tium-90  In  the  human  skeleton,  accepted  by 
the  International  Commission  on  Radiologi- 
cal Protection,  corresponds  to  1,000  mlcro- 
micro-curles  per  gramme  of  calcium  (  =  1,000 
SU.).  But  this  Is  the  maximum  permissible 
level  for  adults  in  special  occupations  and  Is 
not  suitable  for  application  to  the  popula- 
tion as  a  whole  or  to  the  children  with  their 
greater  sensitivity  to  radiation."  " 

A  little  bit  later,  the  MPC  for  strontlum-90, 
as  far  as  the  general  population  was  con- 
cerned, was  reduced  by  90  per  cent,  and  then 
by  another  third,  to  67  S.U.  Meanwhile,  the 
MPC  for  workers  In  nuclear  plants  was  raised 
to  2,000  S.U.'- 

We  must  be  careful,  however,  not  to  get 
lost  In   the   Jungle  of   controversy   that  has 
grown  up  In  this  field.  The  point  Is  that  very 
serious  hazards  have  already  been  created  by 
the    peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy",  affect- 
ing not  merely  the  people  alive  today  but  all 
future  generations,  although  so  tar  nuclear 
energy  Is  being  used  only  on  a  sUtlstlcally 
insignificant  scale.  The  real  development  Is 
yet  to  ccme.  on  a  scale  which  few  people  are 
cipable  of  Imagining.  If  this  is  really  going 
to  happen,  there  will  be  a  continuous  traffic 
of    radioactive    substances    from    the    "hot" 
chemical  plants  to  the  nuclear  stations  and 
back  again;  from  the  stations  to  waste  proc- 
essing  plants;    and    from    there    to   disposal 
sues.  The  slightest  accident,  whether  during 
transport  or  production,  can  cause  a  major 
catastrophe;      and      the      radiation      levels 
throughout   the   world   will   rise   relentlessly 
from  generation  to  generation.  Unless  all  liv- 
ing  geneticists   are   in   error,    there   will   be 
an  equally  relentless,  though  no  doubt  some- 
what  delayed.   Increase   in   the    number   of 
harmful   mutations.    K.   Z.   Morgan,    of    the 
0;ik  Ridge  Laboratory,  emphasizes  that  the 
damage  can  be  very  subtle,  a  deterioration 
of  all  kinds  of  organic  qualities,  such  as  mo- 
bility, fertility,  and  the  efficiency  of  sensory 
organs.  "If  a  small  dose  has  any  effect  at  all 
at  any  stage  in  the  life  cycle  of  an  organism, 
then  chronic  radiation  at  this  level  can  be 
more  damaging  than  a  single  massive  dose 
IJlnally,  stress  and  changes  In  mutation 
rates  may  be  produced  even  when  there  Is  no 
Immediately    obvious   effect    on    survival    of 
Irradiated  Individuals"  ". 

Leading  geneticists  have  given  their  warn- 
ings that  everything  possible  should  be  done 
to  avoid  any  Increases  in  mutation  rates;  '• 
leading  medical  men  have  Insisted  that  the 
future  use  of  nuclear  energy  must  depend 
primarily  on  researches  into  radiation  biology 


'VS.  Naval  Radiological  Defense  Labora- 
tory Statement,  in  Selected  Materials  on  Ra- 
diation Protection  Criteria  and  Standards, 
their  Basis  and  Use,  p.  464.  (Quoted  by  Ber- 
ber, op.  clt. ) 

:"  Albert  Schweitzer,  Prlede  oder  Atom- 
krleg,  1958.  p.  13. 

"British  Medical  Research  Council,  The 
Hazards  to  Man  of  Nuclear  and  Allied  Radia- 
tions, p.  68.   (Quoted  by  Berber,  op.  clt.) 

-  Lewis  Berber,  op.  clt.  p.  181. 
'K.  Z.  Morgan,  Summary  and  Evaluation 
of  Environmental  Factors  that  must  be  con- 
sidered In  the  Disposal  of  Radioactive 
Wastes.  In  Industrial  Radioactive  Disposal, 
Vol.  3.  p.  2378.  (Quoted  by  Berber,  op.  clt. 
p.  193). 

"cf.  H.  Marquardt.  NatOrllche  und  kUnst- 
Uche  Erb&nderungen.  Problems  der  Muta- 
tlonsforschung,  Bamburg  1957.  p.  181. 


which  are  as  yet  stiU  totally  Incomplete;  " 
leading  physicists  have  suggested  that  "meas- 
ures much  less  heroic  than  building  .  .  . 
nuclear  reactors"  should  be  tried  to  solve 
the  problem  of  future  energy  supplies— a 
problem  which  Is  In  no  way  acute  at  pres- 
ent; '*  and  leading  students  of  strategic  and 
political  problems,  at  the  same  time,  have 
warned  us  that  there  Is  really  no  hope  of 
preventing  the  proliferation  of  the  atom 
bomb.  If  there  is  a  spread  of  plutonlum 
capacity,  such  as  was  "spectacularly  launched 
by  President  Elsenhower  In  his  'atoms  for 
peace  proposals'  of  8th  December,  1953"  ■'. 

Yet  all  these  weighty  opinions  play  no  part 
in  the  debate  on  whether  we  should  go  Im- 
mediately for  a  large  "second  nuclear  pro- 
gramme" or  stick  a  bit  longer  to  the  con- 
ventional fuels  which,  whatever  may  be  said 
for  or  against  them,  do  not  Involve  us  In 
entirely  novel  .ind  admittedly  Incalculable 
risks.  None  of  them  are  even  mentioned:  the 
whole  argument,  which  may  vitally  affect  the 
very  future  cf  the  human  race,  is  conducted 
exclusively  In  terms  of  Immediate  economic 
advantage,  as  If  two  rag  and  bone  merchants 
were  trying  to  agree  a  quantity  discount. 

I  wonder  how  Dr.  Des  Voeux  would  have 
reached  to  such  an  absurdly  Improbable 
situation.  What,  after  all.  Is  the  fouling  of 
air  with  smoke  compared  with  the  pollution 
of  air,  water,  and  soil  with  Ionizing  radia- 
tion? Not  that  I  wish  In  any  way  to  belittle 
the  evils  of  conventional  air  and  water  pol- 
lution; but  we  must  recognize  "dimensional 
differences"  when  we  encounter  them:  ra- 
dioactive pollution  is  an  evil  of  an  Incom- 
parabljr  greater  "dimension"  than  anything 
mankind  has  known  before.  One  might  even 
ask:  what  is  the  point  of  insisting  on  clean 
air.  If  the  air  Is  laden  with  radioactive  par- 
ticles? And  even  if  the  air  could  be  pro- 
tected, what  Is  the  point  of  it.  If  soil  and 
water  are  being  poisoned? 

Even  an  economist  might  well  ask :  what  Is 
the  point  of  economic  progress,  a  so-called 
higher  standard  of  living,  when  the  earth, 
the  only  earth  we  have.  Is  being  contami- 
nated by  substances  which  may  cause  mal- 
formations In  otir  children  or  grandchildren? 
Have  we  learned  nothing  from  the  thalido- 
mide tragedy?  Can  we  deal  with  matters  of 
such  a  basic  character  by  means  of  bland 
assurances  or  official  admonitions  that  "'In 
the  absence  of  proof  that  (this  or  that  Inno- 
vation) Is  In  any  way  deleterious.  It  would 
be  the  height  of  irresponsibility  to  raise  a 
public  alarm"  >"  ?  Can  we  deal  with  them 
simply  on  the  basis  of  a  short-term  profit- 
ability calculation? 

"It  might  be  thought"',  WTOte  Leonard 
Beaton,  "that  all  the  resources  of  those  who 
fear  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  would 
have  been  devoted  to  heading  off  these  de- 
velopments for  as  long  as  possible.  The 
United  States,  the  Soviet  Union  and  Britain 
might  be  expected  to  have  spent  large  sums 
of  money  trying  to  prove  that  conventional 
fuels,  for  example,  had  been  underrated  as 
a  source  of  power  ...  In  fact  ...  the  efforts 
which  have  followed  must  stand  as  one  of 
the  most  inexplicable  political  fantasies  in 
history.  Only  a  social  psychologist  could 
hope  to  explain  why  the  possessors  of  the 
most  terrible  weapons  in  history  have  sought 
to  spread  the  necessary  Industry  to  produce 
them  .  .  .  Fortunately.  .  .  .  power  reactors 
are  still  fairly  scarce."  'x  In  fact,  a  proml- 
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nent  American  nuclear  physicist.  A.  W.  Wein- 
berg, has  given  some  sort  of  explanation: 
"There  Is",  he  says,  ""an  understandable 
drive  on  the  part  of  men  of  good  will  to 
build  up  the  positive  aspects  of  nuclear 
energy  simply  because  the  negative  aspects 
are  so  distressing."  But  he  also  adds  the 
warning  that  "there  are  very  compelling  per- 
sonal reasons  why  atomic  scientists  sound 
optimistic  when  writing  about  their  Impact 
on  world  affairs.  Each  of  us  must  Justify  to 
himself  his  preoccupation  with  instruments 
of  nuclear  destruction  (and  even  we  reactor 
people  are  only  slightly  less  beset  with  such 
guilt  than  are  our  weaponeerlng  col- 
leagues)"*'. 

Our  Instinct  of  self-preservation,  one 
should  have  thought,  would  make  us  Im- 
mune to  the  blandishments  of  guUt-ridden 
fclentlflc  optimism  or  the  unproved  prom- 
ises of  pecuniary  advantages.  "It  Is  not  too 
late  at  this  point  for  us  to  reconsider  old 
decisions  and  make  new  ones",  says  a  recent 
Anierican  commentator.  "For  the  moment 
at  least,  the  choice  Is  available"  ='.  Once 
many  more  centres  of  radioactivity  have 
been  created,  there  will  be  no  more  choice, 
whether  we  can  cope  with  the  hazards  or  not. 
It  is  clear  that  certain  scientific  and  tech- 
nologlcal  advances  of  the  last  30  years  have  ' 

produced,  and  are  continuing  to  produce, 
hazards  of  an  altogether  Intolerable  kind.  At 
the  Fourth  National  Cancer  Conference  In 
America  in  September,  1960.  Lester  Breslow 
of  the  California  State  Department  of  Public 
Health  reported  that  tens  of  thousands  of 
trout  in  western  hatcheries  suddenly  ac- 
quired liver  cancers,  and  continued  thus: 

"Technological  changes  affecting  man's 
environment  are  being  Introduced  at  such  a 
rapid  rate  and  with  so  little  control  that  It  Is 
a  wonder  man  has  thus  far  escaped  the  type 
of  cancer  epidemic  occurring  this  year  among 
the  trout."  -- 

To  mention  these  things,  no  doubt,  means 
laying  oneself  open  to  the  charge  of  being 
against  science,  technology,  and  progress  Let 
me  therefore.  In  conclusion,  add  a  few  words 
about  future  scientific  research.  Man  cannot 
live  without  science  and  technology  any  more 
than  he  can  live  against  nature.  What  needs 
the  most  careful  consideration,  however.  Is 
the  direction  of  scientific  research.  We  cannot 
leave  this  to  the  scientists  alone   As  Einstein 
himself  said."  "almost  all  scientists  are  eco- 
nomically  completely  dependent'   and    "the 
number  of  scientists  v/ho  possess  a  sense  of 
social  responsibility  Is  so  small"  that  they 
cannot  determine  the  direction  of  research. 
The  latter  dictum  applies,  no  doubt,  to  all 
specialists,  and  the  task  therefore  falls  to  the 
Intelligent  layman,  to  people  like  those  who 
form  the  National  Society  for  Clean  Air  and 
other  similar  societies  concerned  with  Con- 
servatton.  They  must  work  on  public  opinion, 
so  that  the  politicians,  depending  on  public 
opinion,  will  free  themselves  from  the  thral- 
dom of  economlsm  and  attend  to  the  things 
that  really  matter.  What  matters,  as  I  said,  is 
the  direction  of  research,  that  the  direction 
should  be  towards  non-violence  rather  than 
violence;    towards  an  harmonious  co-opera- 
tion   with    nature    rather    than    a    warfare 
against  nature;   towards  the   noiseless,   low- 
energy,    elegant    and    economical    solutions 
normally  applied  In  nature  rather  than  the 
noisy,    high-energy,    brutal,    v.-asteful,    and 
clumsy  solutions  of  our  Immature  sciences. 

The  continuation  of  scientific  advance  In 
the  direction  of  ever  increasing  violence,  cul- 
minating In  nuclear  fission  and  moving  on 
to   nuclear  fusion.    Is    a   prospect   of   terror 
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threatening  the  abolition  of  man.  Yet  It  la 
not  written  in  the  star*  that  thU  mvwt  be 
the  direction.  There  Is  aleo  a  Ufe-glvlng  and 
Ute-enhanclng  poMlblUty.  the  oonadoua  ex- 
plorauon  and  culUvatlon  or  all  relatively 
non-violent,  hannonloua,  organic  method*  of 
co-operating  with  that  enormoua.  wonderful, 
incomprehensible  system  of  God-given  na- 
ture, of  which  we  are  a  part  and  which  we 
certainly  have  not  made  ourselves. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  cleric  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quoriun  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
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S   3055— INTRODUCTION  OP  THE  JU- 
DICIAL REFORM  ACT  OF  1968 

Mr  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
bill  and  materials  I  now  send  to  the  de«k 
be  included  in  the  Ricord  m  their  en- 
tirety at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  that  has 
been  a  principal  concern  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Improvements  in  Judicial 
Machinery  for  over  2  years.  The  prob- 
lems it  would  resolve  are  many  and 
critical.  They  have  been  studied,  re- 
searched, discussed,  and  redlscussed  by 
our  subcommittee  only  in  recent  years, 
but  they  have  been  plaguing  the  judi- 
ciary for  decades. 

My  bill  is  entitled  the  Judicial  Reform 
Act.  It  is  an  attempt  to  solve  a  number  of 
the   critical    problems   confronting   our 
Federal  courts.  It  would  establish  ma- 
chinery within  the  judiciary  to  deal  with 
judges  who  through  their  actions  have 
failed   to   meet   the   standard   of   good 
behavior  requlied  by  article  ni  of  the 
Constitution.   It   clarifies   current   pro- 
visions relating  to  the  involuntary  re- 
tirement of  disabled  judges.  It  improves 
judicial  survivorship  benefits  and  places 
them  on  a  sound  financial  and  actuarial 
bails.  It  deals  with  conflict-of-interest 
problems:    with   the   selection   of  chief 
judges  of  both  our  circuit  and  district 
courts;  and  finally,  with  the  membership 
of  the  judicial  councils.  Careful  study  by 
the  subcommittee  has  revealed  that  each 
of  these  areas  deserves  the  present  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress.  Let  me  briefly  out- 
line this  legislation  for  my  colleagues— 
Tm*  I 
Title  I  of  the  act  relates  to  a  sensitive 
concern  of  us  all:  Tht  problem  of  Ju- 
dicial fitness,  judicial  tenure,  and  the 
image  of  our  courts  in  the  eyes  of  our 
citizenry.  It  IS  perhaps  true  that  no  in- 
stitution of  our  Government  has  be«n  in- 
veoted  with  such   personal  trusts,   and 
such  delicate  responsibilities,  as  have  the 
couits  of  the  United  States,  but  is  cer- 
taaily  a  fact  that  no  officers  of  our  Gov- 
errmient  have,  as  a  group  and  over  so 
long  a  period,  enjoyed  the  almost  total 
confidence  of  those  they  served,  as  have 
our  U.S.  judges. 


The  record  of  the  Federal  Judiciary 
has  been  an  example  of  devotion  and  in- 
tegrity in  all  but  a  relatively  few  in- 
stances. Nevertheless,  there  are  times 
when  the  specter  of  past  Indiscretions, 
as  well  as  the  suspicion  of  present  mis- 
deeds, cloud  the  image  of  the  judiciary 
in  the  minds  of  good  citizens,  even  as 
there  are  times  when  such  memories  and 
such  suspicions  compromise  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people  in  their  executive 
and  legislative  officers.  In  such  times, 
proud  reference  lo  even  a  glowing  record 
of  the  past  is  hardly  an  adequate  re- 
sponse to  the  doubts  of  the  present.  Effec- 
tive machinery  for  the  prompt  and  Just 
resolution  of  those  doubts  is. 

Title  I  of  the  act  is  the  product  of 
many  months  of  research  and  study  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Improvements  in 
Judicial  Machinery,  research  and  study 
which  included  many  days  of  hearings 
on  both  coasts  of  the  United  States. 

It  would  create  a  Commission  on  Ju- 
dicial Disabilities  and  Tenure,  with 
powers  to  investigate  complaints  of  mis- 
conduct or  physical  or  mental  disability 
on  the  part  of  any  judge  of  the  United 
States,  to  recommend  the  removal  of 
misbehaving  judges,  and  to  effect  the  in- 
voluntary retirement  of  physically  or 
menUlly  incapacitated  judges  who  do 
not  retire  voluntorily.  The  Commission 
is  a  modified  version  of  the  Conmiission 
on  Judicial  Qualifications  established  in 
California  in  1960,  and  since  adopted  in 
a  number  of  other  States,  and  in  the  pro- 
posed new  constitution  of  my  own  State 
of  Maryland.  It  would  be  composed  of 
five  judges  of  the  United  States  assigned 
to  Commission  senice  by  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice. It  would  be  empowered  to  investi- 
gate the  conduct  or  physical  or  mental 
ability  of  judges  only  upon  the  complaint 
or  report  of  citizens. 

This  title  of  the  act  has  been  drafted 
to  meet  the  following  objectives:  First, 
to  provide  machinery  for  disposing  of 
complaints,  reports,  or  claims  that,  un- 
less resolved,  might  impair  the  confi- 
dence of  the  public  in  the  courts  of  the 
United  States  and  in  the  officers  of  those 
courts;  second,  to  provide  a  permanent, 
national  board  with  adequate  powers 
and  adequate  resources  to  operate  that 
machinery  effectively  and  to  apply  stat- 
utory rules  and  definitions  uniformly 
across  the  entire  Federal  court  system; 
third,  to  protect  the  cherished  heritage 
of  an  independent  judiciary  by  permit- 
ting the  judges  of  the  United  States  tro 
regulate  the  conduct  and  pass  upon  the 
mental  and  physical  ability  of  their  own 
brethren:  and  fourth  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  accused  or  questioned  judge 
by  insuring  the  confidentiality  of  all 
Commission  investigations  and  by  guar- 
anteeing him  due  process  of  law. 

Our  subcommittees  study  thus  far 
leaves  little  room  for  doubt  about  the  in- 
adequacy of  the  procedures  currently 
available  in  cases  of  judicial  unfitness. 
It  is  clear  to  me  that  we  cannot  con- 
tinue to  rely  solely  upon  the  congres- 
sional impeachment  mechanism.  Let  me 
review  the  history  and  operation  of  that 
process  with  you. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  the 
power  to  impeach  a  judge  and  the  Sen- 
ate has  the  power  to  convict  him  on  the 
basis  of  the'  charges  contained  in  the 


articles  of  impeachment  returned  by  the 
House.  If  the  Judge  is  convicted,  he  is 
removed  from  the  office  and  disqualifiecl 
from  holding  any  future  office  under  the 
United  States. 

The  impeachment  process  has  been 
invoked  only  eight  times  with  respect 
to  Federal  judges  and  only  four  cases 
have  led  to  conviction.  It  is  instructive 
that  virtually  every  time  the  impeach- 
ment machinery  is  invoked,  it  has  proved 
so  unworkable  that  it  has  ignited  an 
attempt  in  the  Congress  to  provide  an 
alternative  remedy.  As  early  as  1800, 
Congressman  Randolph  of  Virginia  pro- 
posed a  constitutional  amendment  that 
would  have  allowed  a  judge  to  be  re- 
moved upon  address  to  the  President 
by  both  Houses  of  Congress,  a  method 
akin  to  the  traditional  English  pro- 
cedure of  address  to  the  Crown.  In  1819, 
former  President  Jefferson  wrote  to 
Judge  Spencer  Roane  of  Virginia,  'Ex- 
perience has  already  shown  that  the 
impeachment  the  Constitution  has  pro- 
vided is  not  even  a  scarecrow."  It  is,  he 
said,  a  "bungling"  way  of  removing  a 
judge. 

As  a  remedy  for  Judicial  unfitness, 
impeachment  suffers  from  several  seri- 
ous defects.  First,  It  lies  only  for  "treason, 
bribery  or  other  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors," and  it  is  unclear  whether 
some  of  the  conditions  that  clearly  war- 
rant corrective  action — senility,  disabil- 
ity, laziness,  alcoholism — fall  within  this 
category.  And  even  If  these  are  impeach- 
able offenses,  is  it  sensible  or  humane  lo 
remove  a  senile  or  alcoholic  judge 
through  the  public  spectacle  of  impeach- 
ment? 

The  second  difficulty  lies  in  the  cum- 
bersome nature  of  the  process.  As  Bn'ce 
referred  to  it  in  "The  American  Com- 
monwealth." impeachment  Is  "the  heav- 
iest piece  of  artillery  In  the  congressional 
arsenal,  but  because  it  is  so  heavy  it  Is 
unfit  for  ordinary  use.  It  is  like  a  hun- 
dred-ton gun  which  needs  complex  ma- 
chinery to  bring  It  into  position,  an 
enormous  charge  of  powder  to  fire  it,  and 
a  large  mark  to  aim  at."  An  impeach- 
ment trial,  properly  conducted,  would 
require  the  constant  presence  of  100 
Senators  to  hear  testimony  for  a  period 
of  several  weeks,  for  the  average  length 
of  trials  has  been  16  to  17  days. 

In  practice  veiy  few  Senators  would 
be  in  constant  attendance,  just  as  very 
few  Senators  can  spend  all  their  time 
on  the  fioor  when  legislative  business  is 
being  transacted.  During  the  last  im- 
peachment trial  some  30  years  ago.  It 
was  observed  that  at  one  point  only 
three  Senators  were  present  and  that 
one  of  them  was  writing  letters  and  not 
listening  to  the  testimony  at  all.  What 
kind  of  trial  is  this?  Would  our  notions 
of  due  process  of  law  permit  a  criminal 
defendant  to  be  convicted  when  most 
of  the  judges  were  not  present  to  hear 
the  testimony? 

If  we  are  convinced  that  something 
needs  to  be  done  about  the  judge  who  has 
committed  no  high  crimes  or  misde- 
meanors but  is  nonetheless  unfit,  and  if 
we  are  convinced  that  any  removal  pro- 
cedure— even  In  extreme  cases  of  cor- 
ruption— needs  to  be  fair  and  e.xpedl- 
tlous,  we  must  conclude  that  Impeach- 
ment Is  not  a  satisfactory  answer. 


In  drafting  the  act,  we  have  founded 
its  removal  provisions  upon  the  tenure 
requirements  of  article  III  of  the  Con- 
stitution. That  article's  grant  of    good 
behavior"  tenure  to  judges  of  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  the  judiciary's  im- 
plicit power  of  self-regulation,  I  believe, 
afford  ample  foundation  both  for  the 
creation  of  the  Commission  and  for  its 
ability  to  act  in  the  matters  over  which 
it  is  given  jurisdiction  by  the  act.  While 
no  court  has  ever  squarely  determined 
the  relationship  between  the  "good  be- 
havior" requirement  for  tenure  and  the 
Constitution's  -high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors"   Impeachment    conditions.    It 
seems  clear  that  a  gap  exists  between 
them   a  gap  which  until  now  has  frus- 
trated disposition  of  complaints  against 
judges.   We   are  hopeful   that  the  act 
will  plug  that  gap  to  the  benefit  of  our 
honest    and    devoted    judges    and    our 
citizens  alike. 

Mr  President,  we  have  a  situation  now 
in  the  10th  circuit  of  the  United  States 
m  which  the  chief  judge  of  a  U.S.  dis- 
trict court  feels  that  he  is  willing  and 
able  to  continue  to  serte  as  a  judge.  Yet. 
some  time  ago.  the  Judicial  Council  of 
the  10th  Circuit  found  him  unable  or 
unwilling  to  serve  and  ordered  the  clerk 
not  to  send  cases  to  him. 

One  himdrcd  and  sixty-eight  cases 
that  were  pending  before  that  judge  were 
assigned  to  other  judges.  That  judge  con- 
tinued to  act  in  those  cases.  Imagine  the 
problem  of  a  litigant  who  has  a  case  be- 
fore two  different  Federal  judges. 

I  might  add  that  in  this  situation  m 
the  10th  circuit,  both  the  judge  and 
the  judicial  council  were  handicapped. 
The  judge  himself  had  no  protection. 
He  had  no  hearing.  No  charges  were 
preferred  against  him.  His  only  relief  was 
Supreme  Court  review.  But  the  Supreme 
Court  refused  to  review.  His  case  is  still 
pending.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Judi- 
cial council  of  the  circuit  had  no  statu- 
tory machinery,  no  other  way  to  act. 
despite  its  belief  that  the  judge  was 
unable  or  unwilling  to  serve.  The  circuit 
council  ultimately  retreated  somewhat 
from  its  position  regarding  cases  pending 
before  the  judge,  but  its  findings  stand 
unchanged.  Tliere  is  still  confusion 
about  his  status,  to  say  nothing  of  doubts 
about  his  competence  or  willingness  to 
serve.  All  because  there  is  a  complete 
absence  of  any  machinery  in  the  judi- 
ciary to  deal  with  these  problems. 

I  feel  that  a  judge  who  is  65  years  old, 
if  he  wishes  to  retire  but  still  wishes  to 
serve  from  time  to  time  as  his  energy  and 
his  spirit  wishes,  even  in  retirement, 
should  be  permitted  to  do  so.  He  should 
have  that  right  and  he  should  not  lose  it 
the  minute  he  accepts  retired  status. 


TrrLE  II 


At  present  there  are  many  judges  on 
the  Federal  bench  over  the  age  of  65  for 
whom  retirement  is  not  an  attractive 
alternative  to  continued  regular  active 
service,  and  for  a  number  of  reasons.  Two 
seem  more  important  than  the  others: 
First,  existing  law  makes  full-pay  retire- 
ment avalable  only  to  a  Judge  who  is  65 
years  old  and  who  has  served  15  years,  or 
to  a  judge  who  is  70  years  old  and  who 
has  served  10  years.  Judges  who  retire 
without  the  specified  combination  of  age 
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and  service  might  face  an  abrupt  and 
serious  challenge  to  their  financial  secu- 
rity, or  a  drastic  change  in  their  stand- 
ard of  living.  Second,  many  judges  who 
are  qualified  to  retltre  fall  to  do  so  be- 
cause they  feel  that  they  are  still  willing 
and  able  to  continue  judicial  service. 
Present  law  gives  them  no  assurance  that 
their  precious  judicial  experience  and 
their  still-energetic  spirits  will  be  put  to 
good  use  in  retirement.  Although  retired 
judges  retain  their  judicial  offices,  exist- 
ing statutes  allow  them  to  participate  in 
the  business  of  the  courts  they  have 
served  faithfully  for  many  years  only 
upon  request  of  their  circuit  chief  judges 
or  circuit  councils. 

Title  II  of  the  Judicial  Reform  Act 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  securing  an 
attractive  and  honorable  retirement  to 
all  qualified  judges.  It  would  make  retire- 
ment at  full  pay  available  to  every  judge 
who  has  attained  the  age  of  65  and  who 
has  served  at  least  10  years.  It  would  also 
grant  such  judges  a  kind  of  "right"  to  be 
assigned  such  cases  after  retirement  as 
they  are  willing  and  able  to  undertake. 
Thus,  it  would  meet  two  of  the  principal 
stumbling  blocks  to  present  voluntary 
minimum  age  and  service  retirement. 

But  it  would  do  more.  For  each  time 
a  judge  retires,  leaving  regular  active 
service,  a  vacancy  occurs  on  his  court, 
a  vacancy  which  can  be  filled  by  the 
appointment  of  a  new  regular  active 
service  judge.  Minimum-age-and-service 
retirement  thus  means  a  bonus  of  in- 
creased manpower  to  the  retired  judge's 
court,  increased  manpower  that  can  help 
alleviate  existing  backlogs  or  avoid  fu- 
ture ones:  both  the  retired  judge  and 
his  newly  appointed  successor  can  be 
employed  in  the  disposing  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  court  where  before  only  one 
superannuated  judge  could  be  so  em- 
ployed. 

Present  disability  retirement  pro- 
visions have  also  proven  less  than  ade- 
quate. Although  a  permanently  disabled 
judge  may  retire  at  any  time  and  retain 
his  office  and  its  full  salary,  the  defini- 
tion of  disability  as  it  stands  is  some- 
what ambiguous.  Further,  some  disabled 
judges  refuse  to,  or  cannot,  recognize 
their  disability.  Their  colleagues  are 
often  torn  between  their  loyalty  and  re- 
spect for  their  disabled  brother  and  their 
urgent  need  for  additional  judges  who 
can  carry  a  full  judicial  caseload.  Often 
this  dilemma  results  in  prolonged  de- 
ferral of  certification  by  the  appropriate 
judicial  council  that  a  judge  is  disabled 
and  ought  to  be  involuntarily  retired. 

The  Judicial  Reform  Act  would  clear 
up  existing  inadequacies  regarding  both 
voluntary  and  involuntary  disability  re- 
tirement. Disability  adequate  for  retire- 
ment would  be  more  clearly  defined;  the 
burden  of  making  the  final  determina- 
tion in  cases  of  involuntary  retirement 
would  be  shifted  from  the  shoulders  of  a 
judge's  local  colleagues  to  the  Commis- 
sion on  Judicial  Disabilities,  composed 
of  five  judges  from  throughout  the  coun- 
try, with  permanent,  expert  staff  and  a 
more  efficient  and  objective  disposition 
of  each  case  would  be  possible. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  if  one 
is  sitting  on  the  same  bench  with  an- 
other judge,  it  is  not  possible  for  him 


to  be  entirely  objective  about  the  con- 
duct or  disability  of  his  brother  judge. 
Such  objectivity  would  be  contrary  to 
human  exp>erlence. 

Finally,  the  Judicial  Reform  Act  would 
give  every  judge  retired  for  disability, 
whether  voluntarily  or  involuntarily,  a 
"right"  to  assignment  to  such  matters 
as  he  is  willing  and  able  to  undertake, 
and  a  means  of  enforcing  that  "right" 
through  the  Commission  on  Judicial 
Disabilities.  In  every  retirement  case, 
the  manpower  bonus  that  would  accrue 
to  the  retired  judge's  court  would  be  a 
substantial  aid  in  disposing  of,  or  avoid- 
ing, the  backlogs  of  cases  presently  con- 
fronting our  Federal  courts. 


TITLE  III 

Title  III  of  our  bill  relates  to  the  Judi- 
cial survivors  annuity  fund.  The  Judicial 
survivorship    insurance    presently    pro- 
vided by  title  28  Is  deficient  in  a  niunber 
of    ways.    First,    the   plan    covers   only 
Judges   of    the    United    States,    leaving 
survivors  of  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  with  only  the  anachronistic  and 
pitifully  meager  "Grace  Coolidge"  sur- 
vivorship   dole.    Second,    the    surviving 
spouse  and  minor  children  of  our  judges 
are  not  presently  receiving  the  breadth 
of  coverage  and  the  extent  of  benefits 
that  the  survivors  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress receive.  In  fact,  I  understand  that 
a  recent  unofficial  estimate  shows  that 
the  survivors  of  judges  receive  substan- 
tially less  in  benefits  per  dollar  contrib- 
uted than  do  the  survivors  of  Members 
of  Congress.  Third,  and  perhaps  equally 
important,  the  judicial  survivors  annuity 
fund  is  headed  for  bankruptcy.  Present 
actuarial  tables  indicate  that  beglrming 
In  1972  the  fund's  annual  payments  will 
outstrip  annual  contributions,  and  the 
fund   will   be   exhausted   early    in   the 
1980's.    Fourth,    the    present    statutory 
treatment  of  the  judicial  survivorship 
plan  would  require  recurrent  effort  to 
keep  benefits  available  to  judges  equal 
to  those  available  to  civil  servants  and 
Members  of  Congress.  By  the  very  nature 
of  the  legislative  process,  accomplish- 
ment of  this  goal  would  almost  certainly 
lag  far  behind  civil  service  survivorship 
increases. 

Title  III  would  remedy  each  of  these 
present  deficiencies.  But  it  would  do  so 
not  by  amending  the  relevant  sections  of 
title  28,  but  by  repealing  them  altogether, 
and  by  locating  judicial  survivorship  in- 
surance within  the  civil  service  retire- 
ment plan.  At  first  glance,  this  might 
seem  a  drastic  step,  but  it  is  not.  In  1966. 
the   President's   Cabinet   Committee   of 
Federal  Staff  Retirement  Systems  rec- 
ommended  the   merger  into   the   civil 
ser\ice    retirement   fund    of    all    other 
contributory   retirement   and   survivor- 
ship plans  administered  by  government 
agencies.  Shortly  afterward,  a  joint  task 
force  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
and  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S. 
Courts  explored  the  merger  of  the  civil 
service  retirement  fund  and  the  Judi- 
cial survivors  armuity  fund,  and  report- 
ed that  merger  was  not  only  feasible,  but 
merger  would  ultimately  prove  benefi- 
cial to  all  concerned.  Since  then,  much 
has  been  said  of  the  merger  proposal,  but 
nothing  has  beeii  forthcoming  in  the  way 
of  merger  legislation. 
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Title  m  Is  merger  leglslatloD.  It  would 
merge  the  Judicial  survivors  annuity 
fund  with  the  civil  service  retirement 
fund  and  make  participation  in  the  civil 
service  survivorship  plan  available  to 
judges  and  justices  alike.  It  would  place 
the  beneflU  available  to  judges  and 
Members  of  Congress  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing and  at  an  equal  rate  of  contribution. 
It  would  tie  the  solvency  of  the  survivor- 
ship plan  for  judges  to  the  solvency  of 
the  broader-baaed  civil  service  retire- 
ment fund,  which  although  It,  too.  Is  in 
financial  trouble,  has  already  been 
promised  priority  consideration  by  a 
sympathetic  House  Retirement  Subcom- 
mittee. 

But  title  III  would  do  more  than 
merely  merge  the  Judicial  survivors  an- 
nuity fund  with  dvll  service,  thereby 
gaining  subsUntive  advanUges  for  its 
participants.  It  also  would  preserve  to 
the  judiciary  its  present  prerogatives  In 
administering  the  fimd.  Questions  of  eli- 
gibility would  stUl  be  determined  within 
the  Administrative  OfUce  of  the  U.S. 
Courts.  Ihdividual  participation  records 
would  be  kept  there,  counseling  of  judges 
and  their  survivors  would  remain  Ad- 
ministrative Office  functions,  and  pay- 
ments from  the  fund  would  be  made 
upon  the  order  of  the  Director  Perhaps 
more  Important  than  all  of  these  advan- 
tages, however,  is  the  fact  that  increases 
In  benefits  would  be  permanetly  tied  to 
the  increases  won  by  civil  servants,  and 
indeed  by  Members  of  Congress,  for  their 
own  survivors. 

TTTLS  IV 

Title  rv  is  related  In  spirit,  as  well  as 
In  letter,  to  title  I.  It  would  require  the 
disclosure  by  each  judge  of  the  United 
SUtes  to  his  judicial  superior  of  all  of 
his  financial  and  nonjudicial  business 
Interests,  under  rules  promulgated  by 
the  Judicial  Conference.  It  would  also 
make  participation  In  the  decision  of 
any  matter  by  a  Judge  of  the  United 
SUtes  who  has  a  financial  interest  In  the 
outcome  of  that  matter  grounds  for  his 
removal. 

Conflicts  of  interest  within  the  Judici- 
ary pose  a  problem,  if  not  as  prevalent, 
then  nonetheless  as  serious  in  the  indi- 
vidual case,  as  similar  problems  faced 
within  the  executive  and  the  legislative 
branches.  With  a  sweeping  reporting  and 
disclosure  statute  already  in  effect  for 
the  executive  branch,  and  with  serious 
consideration  being  given  to  a  parallel 
plan  for  the  Leglslatxire,  the  judiciary  can 
have  no  fear  that  It  Is  being  "singled  out" 
for  harsh  treatment  by  Congress.  The 
time  has  come  when  all  officers  of  Gov- 
ernment are  being  called  upon  by  an 
alert  citizenry  to  account  for  their  stew- 
ardships. 

As  I  Indicated,  the  disclosure  the  Ju- 
dicial Reform  Act  requires  would  be  dis- 
closure to  the  chief  Judge  of  the  Individ- 
ual district  court  or  to  the  chief  Judge 
of  the  circuit  court.  It  would  not  be  a 
public  disclosure.  It  would  be  parallel  to 
the  system  used  In  the  executive  branch. 
Trri*  V 

Title  V  provides  a  number  of  miscel- 
laneous reforms  tied  to  the  overall  pur- 
pose of  the  act.  Increased  efficiency  In 
the  Federal  courts. 

One  of  the  likely  reasons  that  a  super- 


annuated Judge  remains  In  regtilar  ac- 
tive service  even  after  retirement  at  full 
pay  becomes  available  Is  that,  under 
present  law.  persistence  In  regular  active 
service  after  age  66  often  ultimately  re- 
sults in  the  achievement  of  the  chief 
judge  position.  At  present,  the  chief 
judge  of  each  district  court  and  circuit 
court  of  appeals  is  the  judge  senior  In 
conmilsslon  on  the  court,  in  regular  ac- 
tive service  and  under  the  age  of  70  years. 
This  Inducement  to  persistence  In  reg- 
ular active  service  on  the  part  of  super- 
annuated judges  is,  of  course,  not  the 
most  imporUnt  deficiency  of  present  law 
relating  to  the  selection  of  chief  judges. 
It  is  the  very  arbitrariness  of  the  "tenure 
system"  itself  that  discredits  existing 
law.  The  seniority  of  a  judge's  commis- 
sion Is  by  no  means  an  index  of  his  ad- 
ministrative skill  or  competence.  Quite 
often  a  court  will  have  one  or  more  mem- 
bers better  qualified  to  administer  the 
court's  business  than  its  longest  office- 
holder under  the  age  of  70.  That  member 
or  those  members,  and  their  fellow 
judges,  at  present  have  no  way  of  putting 
such  administrative  talent  or  inclination 
to  use.  Thus,  the  act  calls  for  the  election 
of  chief  judges  in  the  district  and  circuit 
courts.  I  should  say  that  fairness  and 
recognition  of  the  Important  contribu- 
tions of  chief  judges  serving  now,  how- 
ever, require  that  application  of  these 
election  provisions  be  deferred  imtU  the 
retirement  of  inciunbent  chief  judges. 

Let  me  comment  here  for  one  moment. 
If  I  may,  Mr.  President.  The  superior 
court  of  Los  Angeles  County  has  one  of 
the  largest  nisi  prius  courts  In  the  world. 
Some  years  ago— I  believe  it  was  i960— 
it  scrapped  the  seniority  system  for  the 
selection  of  Its  chief  judge. 

They  selected  by  secret  ballot  that 
judge  they  felt  was  most  equipped  and 
qualified  by  reason  of  his  administra- 
Uve  talent.  The  result  In  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  superior  court  of  Los  Angeles 
County,  In  California,  has  been  a  monu- 
ment of  court  efficiency  recognized 
throughout  the  Nation. 

I  feel  that  similar  results  would  be 
avaUable  if  we  adopted  the  same  pro- 
cedures for  the  U.S.  district  courts  and 
the  U.S.  circuit  courts  of  appeals. 

Mr.  MAGhfUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  another  system  In  vogue  In  superior 
courts.  I  think  it  is  stiU  In  effect  in  my 
State.  Under  that  system  they  rotate  the 
presiding  judge  after  a  period  of  time, 
for  Instance  after  1  or  2  years,  which 
also  could  meet  the  problem  about  which 
the  Senator  Is  speaking. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  That  Is  another  alter- 
native. 

Mr.  President,  I  might  say  that  we 
Intend  to  have  hearings  on  these  pro- 
posals throughout  1968.  We  are  introduc- 
ing these  proposals  today.  We  hope  that 
during  1968  judges,  bar  associations. 
Members  of  Congress,  legal  scholars,  and 
corKemed  attorneys  and  citizens  will 
have  an  opportimlty  to  study  our  pro- 
posals and  write  to  us  about  them,  and 
then  come  In  and  testify.  We  anticipate 


that  in  1969  we  will,  on  the  basis  of  these 
criticisms  and  suggestions,  redraft  the 
legislation  and  reintroduce  it  for  the  91sl 
Congress.  We  would  then  hold  hearings 
during  the  first  session  of  the  91st  Con- 
gress  on  these  same  reforms  and  pro- 
posals, as  amended  or  as  Improved  in 
light  of  the  comments  and  criticisms  we 
receive.  Hopefully  In  the  91st  Congre.ss 
we  will  be  able  to  move  to  final  enact- 
ment. Any  judicial  reform,  by  its  very 
nature,  is  a  long  and  complicated  process 
and  we  are  offering  these  proposals  as  a 
means  of  drawing  attention  to  the  proo- 
lems. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Improvements  In  Judi- 
cial Machinery,  these  proposals  Incor- 
porate the  best  approaches,  now  ap- 
parent, to  resolving  those  problems.  How- 
ever, I  am  not  by  any  means  wedded  lo 
any  or  all  of  the  proposals.  Introduction 
of  the  Judicial  Reform  Act  Is  a  means 
to  bring  the  specifics  to  the  attention  of 
the  public,  and  hopefully  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Washington  and 
others  will  be  able  to  comment  or  have 
their  constituents  from  the  bench  and 
the  bar  comment  and  guide  us  In  tnin; 
to  perfect  the  legislation. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  sUte  to  the  Senator  that  I  hope  even.-- 
one  vrill  have  a  contribution  to  make.  I 
know  that  all  of  us  in  the  Senate,  or  at 
least  most  of  us.  know  how  long  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  has  been  work- 
ing on  this  problem.  He  has  devoted  much 
time  and  effort  to  this  matter,  and  I  know 
from  personal  knowledge  that  he  :ias 
talked  to  many  members  of  the  Federal 
Judiciary,  many  deans  of  law  schools  dl! 
over  the  country,  prominent  lawyers  anC 
members  of  bar  associations,  and  many 
other  persons  connected  with  the  judi- 
ciary In  this  country. 

I  am  sure  that  the  proposed  legislation 
embodies  a  great  number  of  ideas  that 
will  naturally  be  subject  to  discussion  and 
perhaps  modification  and  change,  but  I 
do  wish  to  compliment  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maryland  because  he  has 
devoted  much  time  and  energy  to  this 
matter.  As  he  has  pointed  out  so  aptly. 
judicial  reforms  come  slowly.  I  am  glad 
that  he  is  beginning  his  program  or  his 
suggestions  now  because  a  long,  long  time 
Is  going  to  be  Involved  In  bringing  the 
matter  to  fruition. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

One  other  reform  we  propose  has  to  do 
with  the  composition  of  the  membership 
of  the  judicial  council  In  each  circuit.  At 
the  present  time  the  membership  of  the 
Judicial  council  In  each  circuit  is  com- 
prised solely  of  the  judges  of  the  U.S. 
courts  of  appeals.  We  feel,  for  this  rea- 
son, that  the  councils  are  not  nearly  as 
effective  as  they  might  be.  They  are  not 
as  aware  as  they  might  be  of  the  various 
proUems  of  the  Judges  of  the  U.S.  dis- 
trict courts.  Therefore,  we  propose  to 
change  the  law  by  providing  that  each 
Judicial  council  shall  comprise  no  more 
than  nine  Judges,  four  of  whom  shall  be 
elected  from  the  chief  judges  of  the  cir- 
cuit's constituent  US.  district  courts, 
four  of  whom  shaU  be  U.S.  court  of  ap- 
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peals  Judges,  and  the  other  to  be  the  chief 
judge  of  the  court  of  appe«ds.  We  think 
this  will  confront  the  Judicial  coimcils 
with  the  day-to-day  problems  of  the  U.S. 
district  courts  and  make  them  far  more 
efBclent  In  operation  for  the  benefit  of  all 
of  the  Judiciary. 

The  cries  of  our  heavily  burdened  dis- 
trict Judges  for  greater  or  more  demo- 
cratic representation  in  the  administra- 
tive councils  of  our  judicial  system  have 
grown  louder  In  recent  years,  and  in  my 
opinion,  not  without  reason.  To  say  that 
district  Judges  should  have  their  own 
voice  in  the  selection  of  their  chief  Judge, 
but  not  In  the  selection  of  their  repre- 
sentative on  circuit  councils  and  on  the 
Judicial  Conference  would  be  more  than 
inconsistent.  The  Judicial  Reform  Act 
wou'd  require  the  election,  by  district 
judges  only,  of  the  district  judges  who  sit 
in  the  circuit  Judicial  councils,  and  on 
the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States.  The  advent  of  democracy  for  the 
district  Judges  would  In  no  way  be  a 
reflection    upon    the    service    of    those 
chosen  by  existing  methods.  It  would  be, 
instead,  a  strengthening  of  the  entire 
administrative  chain  of  command  In  our 
courts. 

OTHER    PKOPOSALS 

Mr.  President,  before  I  conclude,  I  also 
want  to  mention  the  alternative  or  sup- 
plementary proposals,  not  a  part  of  the 
act,  that  I  will  also  Introduce.  These  are 
bills  that  have  not  received  the  careful 
study  by  our  subcommittee  that  the  pro- 
posals in  the  act  have  received.  I  will 
introduce  them  because  they  incorpo- 
rate suggestions  made  by  our  judges  and 
by  others  concerned  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  our  courts.  They  deserve  care- 
ful study,  and  by  Introducing  them,  I  will 
endeavor  to  see  that  they  receive  that 
study.  One  of  these  bills  is  an  alternative 
to  title  m  of  the  act.  relating  to  judicial 
survivors  annuities.  Another  would  create 
within  each  judicial  circuit  the  office  of 
administrator  of  the  courts.  The  third 
would  require  the  mandatory  retirement 
of  judges  of  the  United  States  at  the  age 
of  70.  I  will  Introduce  them  In  the  near 
future. 

A    BETTER    WAT 

In  simimary,  that  is  our  Judicial  Re- 
form Act.  For  details  I  refer  my  col- 
leagues to  the  text  of  the  act  itself,  and 
to  the  outline  of  its  provisions  that  I  am 
also  sending  to  the  desk  for  Inclusion  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  my  Introduction  of 
the  act  will  bring  about  a  spirited  and 
rigorous  dialog  on  every  aspect  of  the 
bin.  Hearings  on  the  need  for  legislation 
of  this  kind,  the  "philosophy"  of  this 
bill,  the  soundness  of  Its  provisions,  al- 
ternative solutions  to  the  problems  it  rec- 
ognizes, and  so  on,  are  tentatively 
scheduled  for  early  this  spring.  I  en- 
courage my  fellow  Senators,  the  Judges 
of  the  United  States,  and  our  good  citi- 
zens to  make  themselves  heard  on  this 
Important  legislation. 

I  feel  certain  that  even  those  who  do 
not  agree  with  every  specific  of  the  act 
will  agree  with  me.  There  should  be  a 
better  way  to  resolve  complaints  about 
Judges  of  the  United  States  than  the 
haphazard,  ad  hoc  means  used  In  the 


past,  than  the  too  formal  and  virtually 
Ineffectual  impeachment  process.  There 
should  be  a  better  way  to  make  retire- 
ment attractive  to  older  Judges,  to  per- 
mit disabled  judges  to  choose  an  honor- 
able retirement,  to  make  that  choice  for 
disabled  judges  when  they  cannot  or  will 
not  recognize  their  disability.  There 
should  be  a  better  way  to  provide  equi- 
table financial  treatment  for  the  survi- 
vors of  our  Federal  judges.  There  should 
be  a  better  way  to  insure  that  the  per- 
sonal financial  interests  of  a  judge  never 
tip  the  scales  of  justice  one  way  or  the 
other.  There  should  be  a  better  way  to 
select  from  among  our  Judges  those  best 
equipped  to  assiune  the  additional  bur- 
dens and  responsibilities  that  service  as 
chief  Judge,  or  member  of  the  circuit 
judicial  council,  or  member  of  the  Judi- 
cial Conference  of  the  United  States, 
entails. 

The  Judicial  Reform  Act.  if  it  does 
nothing  else,  presents  a  better  way  to  ac- 
complish each  of  these  goals. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanlmotis  con- 
sent that  an  outline  of  the  proposed 
bill,  together  with  a  copy  of  the  bill,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
oropriately  referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  outline  and  the  bill  will  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3055)  to  provide  for  Im- 
provements in  the  administration  of  the 
courts  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Tydings,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  3055 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Judicial  Reform 
Act". 


TITLE  I— COMMISSION  ON  JUDICIAL 
DISABILITIES  AND  TENURE 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Chapter  17  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by   adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sections: 
"5  377.  Commission  on  Judicial  Disabilities 
and  Tenure 

"(a)  There  is  established  within  the  Ju- 
dicial branch  of  the  Government  a  Commis- 
sion on  Judicial  Disabilities  and  Tenure, 
whose  purpose  It  shall  be  to  promote  the 
honorable  and  efficient  administration  of 
Justice  m  the  courts  of  the  United  States 
through  the  performance  of  the  duties  Im- 
posed upon  It  by  law. 

"(b)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed 
of  Ave  members.  Each  member  shall  be  a 
judge  of  a  court  of  the  United  States  who 
is  m  regular  active  service.  The  Commission 
shall,  at  al!  times,  Include  at  least  two 
Judges  of  the  district  courts  and  two  Judges 
of  the  circuit  courts.  All  members  shall  be 
assigned  to  the  Commission  by  the  Chief 
Justice,  who  shall  also  designate  one  of 
the  members  as  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission. No  Judge  who  Is  a  member  of  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  assigned  to  the  Commission. 

"(c)  The  term  of  each  assignment  to  the 

Commission  shall  be  four  years;  except  that — 

"(1)  a  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 

shall  serve  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  for 

which  his  predeceesor  was  assigned; 

"(2)  the  terms  of  members  first  assigned 
to  the  Commlaslon  shall  be  those  prescribed 
In  section  103(a)  of  the  Judicial  Reform  Act; 
and 


"(3)  the  term  of  a  member  shall  become 
vacant  automatically  when  he  resigns,  re- 
tires, or  Is  permanently  separated  from  regu- 
lar active  service  as  a  judicial  ofllcer,  be- 
comes a  member  of  the  Judicial  Conference 
of  the  United  States,  or  becomes  a  Justice  of 
the  United  States. 

A  Judge  who  has  served  a  full  term  may  be 
reassigned  to  the  Commission  only  once.  A 
Judge  assigned  to  fill  a  term  that  has  been 
vacated  may  be  reassigned  to  the  Commis- 
sion for  one  full  term. 

"(d)  Performance  of  duties  as  a  member 
of  the  Commission  shall  constitute  the  trans- 
action of  official  business  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  466  of  this  title. 

"(e)  The  Commission  shall  act  upon  the 
concurrence  of  any  three  of  Its  members,  but 
the  concurrence  of  any  four  of  Its  members 
shall  be  required  to  effect  a  determination 
that  the  conduct  of  a  Judge  has  been  or  Is 
IncorisUtent  with  the  good  behavior  required 
by  Article  III  of  the  Constitution. 
"I  378.  Good  behavior  of  a  Judge 

"(a)  Upon  complaint  or  report,  formal  or 
Informal,  of  any  person,  the  Commission  may 
undertake  an  investigation  of  the  official 
conduct  of  any  Judge  of  the  United  States 
appointed  to  hold  office  under  Article  III  of 
the  Constitution  to  determine  whether  the 
conduct  of  such  Judge  Is  and  has  been  con- 
sistent with  the  good  behavior  required  by 
that  Article.  After  such  Investigation  as  It 
may  deem  adequate,  the  Commission  may 
dismiss  the  complaint  as  frivolous,  unwar- 
ranted, or  Insufficient  In  law  or  In  fact. 
Should  such  Investigation  give  the  Commis- 
sion cause  to  believe  that  the  conduct  of  the 
judge  is  or  has  been  inconsistent  with  the 
good  behavior  required  by  Article  III,  the 
Conunlsslon  shall  order  a  hearing  concerning 
the  conduct  of  such  Judge. 

"(b)  A  Judge  whose  conduct  Is  to  be  the 
subject  of  a  hearing  by  the  Commission 
shall  be  given  notice  of  such  hearing  and 
of  the  nature  of  the  matters  under  Inquiry 
not  less  than  thirty  days  before  the  date  on 
which  the  hearing  Is  to  be  held.  He  shall 
be  admitted  to  such  hearing  and  to  every 
subsequent  hearing  regarding  his  conduct. 
He  may  be  represented  by  counsel,  offer  evi- 
dence In  his  own  behalf,  and  confront  and 
cross-examine  witnesses  against  him.  A  rec- 
ord of  each  such  hearing  shall  be  kept  by  the 
Commission  and  one  copy  of  such  record 
shall  be  made  available  to  the  judge  at  the 
expense  of  the  Commission. 

"(c)  Willful  misconduct  In  office  or  willful 
and  persistent  failure  to  perform  his  official 
duties  by  a  Judge  of  the  United  States  shall 
constitute  conduct  Inconsistent  with  the 
good  behavior  required  by  Article  III  of  the 
Constitution  and  shall  be  cause  for  the  re- 
moval of  that  judge. 

"(d)  Within  ninety  days  after  the  adjourn- 
ment of  hearings  held  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section,  and  pursuant  to 
rules  established  In  accordance  with  sub- 
sections (b)  and  (c)  of  section  103  of  the 
Judicial  Reform  Act.  the  Commission  shall 
make  findings  of  fact  and  a  determination 
regarding  the  conduct  of  the  judge  who 
was  the  subject  of  such  hearing.  If  the  Com- 
mission determines  that  the  conduct  of  such 
Judge  has  been  or  is  Inconsistent  with  the 
good  behavior  required  by  Article  III  of  the 
Constitution.  It  shall  forthwith  so  report 
to  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States,  recommending  that  the  Judge  be  re- 
moved from  office,  and  shall  forthwith  notify 
the  Judge  of  Its  determination  and  order  him 
to  cease  the  exercise  of  any  Judicial  powers 
or  prerogatives  pending  disposition  of  the 
Commission's  recommendation  by  the  Judi- 
cial Conference.  Failure  of  the  Commission 
to  reach  the  four-member  concurrence  re- 
quired by  section  377(e)  shall  In  every  case 
be  deemed  a  determination  that  the  conduct 
of  the  Judge  has  not  been  Inconsistent  with 
the  good  t)ehavlor  required  by  Article  m  of 
the  Constitution.  II  the  Commission  deter- 
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mines  that  the  conduct  of  the  Judge  hM 
not  been  inconsUient  with  the  good  be- 
havior required  by  Article  III.  It  shall  forth- 
with so  notify  the  Judge,  inquiring  whether 
he  desires  the  Commission  to  make  Informa- 
tion pertaining  to  the  nature  of  lu  investl- 
gaUon.  IM  hearings,  nndlngs  and  determln*- 
tlon.  or  any  other  facu  related  to  Its  pro- 
ceedings regarding  his  conduct  available  to 
the  public.  Upon  receipt  of  a  request  In  writ- 
ing from  the  Judge,  the  Commission  shall 
make  such  information  available  to  the 
public 

"(e)  Whenever  the  Commission  determines 
that  the  conduct  of  a  Judge  Is  or  has  been  In- 
consistent with  the  good  behavior  require- 
ment of  Article  III  of  the  Constitution,  the 
Commission  shall,  after  consuiutlon  with 
that  authority  within  his  court  responsible 
for  the  assignment  of  business  to  Judges,  for- 
mulate such  order  or  orders  regarding  the 
business  pending  before  the  Judge  as  the 
Commission  may  deem  appropriate. 
••§379.  I>utle8  and  powers  of  the  Judicial 
Conference 
"(a)  The  Judicial  Conference  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  may  adopt  such  rules  of  proce- 
dure as  It  may  deem  appropriate  to  the  per- 
formance of  Its  duties  under  this  chapter. 

••(b)  V/henever  the  chairman  of  the  Con- 
ference, or  other  officer  designated  for  the 
purpose,  receives  from  the  Commission  a 
recommendation  that  a  Judge  be  removed 
from  office  for  conduct  Inconsistent  with  the 
good  behavior  required  by  Article  III  ol  the 
Constitution,  the  Conference  or  one  of  lu 
committees  shall  forthwith  review  the  rec- 
ord, the  nndlngs.  and  the  determination  of 
the  Commission,  both  on  the  law  and  on  the 
facts.  In  Its  discretion,  the  Conference  or 
one  of  Its  conxmlttees  may  receive  additional 
evidence,  hear  oral  arguments,  or  require 
the  nUng  of  briefs.  The  Conference  may  ac- 
cept, modify,  or  reject  the  findings  of  the 
Commission,  or  remand  the  case  to  the 
Commission  for  further  proceedings  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Conferences  order.  Should 
the  Conference  accept  the  recommendation 
of  the  Commission  the  Conference  shall  stay 
certification  to  the  President  of  Its  deter- 
mination that  the  conduct  of  the  Judge  has 
been  inconsistent  with  the  good  behavior  re- 
quired by  Article  HI  of  the  Constitution, 
pending  review  in  the  Supreme  Court.  Such 
stay  shall  expire  upon  final  dUposltlon  of 
the  case  In  the  Supreme  Court  or  on  the  day 
after  the  date  on  which  the  time  for  seeking 
such  review  has  passed  without  the  filing  of 
a  petition  for  the  writ  of  certiorari.  The  Con- 
ference may.  In  its  discretion,  continue  any 
order  Issued  by  the  Commission  pursuant  to 
subsections  (d)  and  (e»  of  section  378  of 
this  title  pending  disposition  by  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

••(c»  If  the  Conference  determines  that 
the  conduct  of  the  Judge  has  not  been  in- 
consistent with  the  good  l)ehavlor  required 
by  Article  III.  It  shall  forthwith  so  notify 
the  Judge,  Inquiring  whether  he  desires  the 
Conference  to  make  Information  pertaining 
to  the  nature  of  lu  Investigation,  its  hear- 
ings, findings  and  determination,  or  any  other 
facts  relating  to  Its  proceedings  regarding 
his  conduct  available  to  the  public.  Upon 
receipt  of  a  notice  In  writing  from  the  Judge, 
the  Conference  shall  make  such  information 
available  to  the  public. 

••(d>  A  Judge  aggrieved  by  a  determination 
of  the  Conference  to  certify  him  for  removal 
may  seek  review  of  such  determination  by 
writ  of  certiorari  In  the  Supreme  Court  un- 
der section  1259  of  this  title. 

"(e)  Upon  affirmance  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  Conference's  determination  to 
certify  a  Judge  for  removal,  or  upon  expira- 
tion of  a  stay  for  failure  to  seek  review  of  the 
certification  In  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Con- 
ference shall  forthwith  so  certify  to  the 
President,  and  such  Judge  shall  be  removed 
from   office.   The   President  shall   forthwith 


appoint,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  a  successor  to  such  Judge. 
-i  380.  Disability  of  a  Judge 

•(a)  Upon  certification  to  the  Commission 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
372(b)  of  this  title,  the  Commission  shall 
order  a  hearing  to  determine  whether  the 
Judge  In  question  has  a  permanent  mental 
or  physical  disability  seriously  Interfering 
with  the  performance  by  him  of  one  or  more 
of  his  critical  duties  and  whether  any  such 
disability  is  or  is  likely  to  become  permanent 
In  character 

••(b)  A  Judge  whose  physical  or  mental 
condition  Is  to  be  the  subject  of  a  hearing 
by  the  Conomlsalon  shall  tie  given  noUce  of 
such  hearing  and  of  the  nature  of  the  niatters 
under  inquiry  no  later  than  thirty  days  prior 
lo  the  date  on  which  the  hearing  Is  to  be 
held.  He  shall  be  admitted  to  such  hearing 
and  to  every  subsequent  hearing  regarding 
his  physical  or  mental  condition.  He  may  be 
represented  by  counsel,  offer  evidence  In  his 
own  behalf,  and  confront  and  cross-examine 
witnesses  against  him  A  record  of  each  such 
hearing  shall  be  kept  by  the  Commission  and 
one  copy  of  such  record  shall  t)e  made  avail- 
able to  such  Judge  at  the  expense  of  the 
Commission. 

••(c)  Within  ninety  days  after  the  adjourn- 
ment of  hearings  held  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (bi  of  this  section,  and  pursu- 
ant to  rules  eatabllshed  in  accordance  with 
subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  section  103  of 
the  Judicial  Reform  Act.  the  Commission 
shall  make  findings  of  fact  and  a  determina- 
tion regarding  the  physical  or  mental  con- 
dition of  such  Judge.  Should  the  Commission 
determine  that  the  Judge  does  have  a  physical 
or  mental  disability  seriously  Interfering  with 
the  performance  by  him  of  one  or  more  of 
his  critical  duties  and  that  the  disability  Is 
or  Is  likely  to  become  permanent  In  charac- 
ter, the  Commission  shall  proceed  pursuant 
to  section  372(b)  of  this  title.  Should  the 
Commission  determine  that  the  Judge  does 
not  have  such  a  disability  It  shall  forthwith 
so  report  to  the  Judge  and  to  the  Judges  of 
the  Judicial  Council,  the  Chief  Justice,  or 
chief  Judge  who  presented  the  certificate  to 
the  Commission  under  section  372(b)  of  this 
title.  The  Judge  shall  be  informed  that,  upon 
receipt  of  his  written  request,  the  Commis- 
sion will  make  information  regarding  the 
nature  of  its  proceedings.  Its  findings  and 
determinations,  and  such  other  matters  re- 
garding Its  proceedings  in  his  case  as  are  not 
confidential  or  privileged  under  law  avail- 
able to  the  public.  Upon  receipt  of  such  re- 
quest, the  Commission  shall  make  such  In- 
formation available  to  the  public. 
•'$  381    Claim  of  a  Judge 

•The  Commission  shall  hear  and  decide 
any  claim  by  a  Judge  retired  under  section 
372(b)  of  this  title  that  he  is  not  being  as- 
signed such  Judlclai  duties  within  his  court 
as  he  Is  willing  and  able  to  undertake.  The 
Commission  may  prescribe  by  rule  such  pr«- 
cedure*  as  may  be  appropriate  to  the  con- 
sideration and  disposition  of  these  claims. 
Whenever  such  a  claim  Is  substantiated  to 
the  satisfaction  of  a  majority  of  the  Com- 
mission, the  Commission  shall  transmit  an 
appropriate  order  to  the  authority  within 
his  court  respoiulble  for  the  assignment  of 
Judicial  duties  to  retired  Judges. 
"i  382.  Confidentiality  of  proceedings 

•The  filing  of  papers  with  and  the  giving 
of  testimony  before  the  Commission  shall  be 
privileged.  Unless  otherwise  authorized  by 
the  Judge  whose  conduct,  physical  or  men- 
tal ability,  or  claim  Is  the  subject  of  pro- 
ceedings under  this  chapter,  or  authorized 
by  thU  section,  or  by  section  378  or  380  of 
this  title,  the  record  of  hearings  before  the 
Commission  and  all  papers  filed  In  connec- 
tion with  such  hearings  shall  be  confidential; 
but  the  filing  of  an  application  for  a  writ 
of  certiorari  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  as  provided  In  section  125.9 


of  this  title,  shall  render  public  the  record 
of  hearings  before  the  Commisalon  and  be- 
fore the  Conference  and  all  papers  filed  in 
connection  therewith  to  the  extent  that 
such  record  or  such  papers  are  required  lor 
the  disposition  of  such  application  and  (or 
the  conduct  of  any  subsequent  proceedings 
'•$383    Disqualification 

•A  Judge  who  Is  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mission or  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States  shall  not  serve  as  a  member  of 
such  body  In  any  proceedings  when  It  in- 
quires Into  his  own  conduct  or  physical  or 
mental  condition  or  claim.  No  Judge  of  the 
same  court  as  the  Judge  whose  conduct  or 
physical  or  mental  condition  or  claim  Is  the 
subject  of  any  Inquiry  by  the  Commission 
or  the  Conference  shall  participate  In  such 
inquiry  or  In  the  determination  of  such  body 
thereof.  In  the  event  that  a  Commission 
member  is  disqualified  under  thU  subsection. 
the  Chief  Justice  shall  assign  a  substltme 
Judge  to  the  Commission,  to  serve  only  in 
the  matter  which  caused  this  assignment 
"§384.  Powers  of  the  Commission  and  the 
Judicial  Conference 
'•(a)  In  the  conduct  of  investigations  and 
hearings  under  sections  378-381,  of  this  title 
the  Commission  and  the  Judicial  Conference 
of  the  Untied  States  may  administer  oaths. 
order  and  otherwise  provide  for  the  Inspec- 
tion of  books  and  records,  and  Issue  s.b- 
poenas  for  the  attendance  of  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  papers,  books,  accounts, 
documents  and  testimony  relevant  to  'ny 
such  investigation  or  proceeding. 

••(b)  No  person  shall  be  excused  from  it- 
tending  and  testifying  or  from  producing 
books,  papers  and  other  records  and  docu- 
ments before  the  Commission  or  the  Con- 
ference on  the  ground  that  the  testimony 
or  evidence,  documentary  or  otherwise,  re- 
quired of  him  may  tend  to  incriminate  him 
or  subject  him  to  a  penalty  or  forfeiture; 
but  no  Individual  shall  be  prosecuted  or  sub- 
ject to  any  penalty  or  forfeiture  for  or  on 
account  of  any  transaction,  matter,  or  thing 
concerning  which  he  Is  compelled,  after  hav- 
ing claimed  his  privilege  against  self-incrim- 
ination, to  testify  or  produce  evidence, 
documentary  or  otherwise,  except  that  such 
Individual  so  testifying  shall  not  be  exempt 
from  prosecution  and  punishment  for  per- 
jury committed  In  so  testifying. 
"§  385.  Enforcement 

•'If  any  person  refuses  to  attend,  testily. 
or  produce  any  writings  or  things  required 
by  a  subpoena  Issued  by  the  Commission  or 
the  Judlclai  Conference  of  the  United  States. 
the  issuing  body  may  petition  the  district 
court  for  the  district  In  which  such  person 
may  be  found  for  an  order  compelling  such 
person  to  attend  and  testify  or  produce  the 
wTltlngs  or  things  required  by  the  subpoena. 
The  court  shall  order  such  person  to  appear 
before  It  at  a  specified  time  and  place  and 
then  and  there  shall  consider  why  he  has  not 
attended  or  testified  or  produced  the  writ- 
ings or  things  as  required.  A  copy  of  the 
order  shall  be  served  upon  him.  If  It  appears 
to  the  court  that  the  subpoena  was  regularly 
Issued,  the  court  shall  order  such  person 
to  appear  before  the  issuing  body  at  the  time 
and  place  fixed  In  the  order  and  to  testify 
or  to  produce  the  required  writings  or  things. 
Upon  failure  to  obey  the  order,  such  person 
shall  be  dealt  with  as  for  contempt  of  court. 

"§  386.  Depositions 

•In  pending  Investigations  or  proceedings 
before  them,  the  Commission  and  the  Judi- 
cial Conference  of  the  United  States  may 
order  the  deposition  of  any  person  to  be 
taken  In  such  form  and  subject  to  such  lim- 
itation as  may  be  prescribed  In  the  order. 
The  Commission  or  the  Conference  may  file 
In  the  district  court  In  which  such  Inves- 
tigation or  proceeding  Is  pending  a  petition 
entitled  •In  the  Matter  of  Proceedings  : 
the  Commission  on  Judlclai  Disability  and 
Tenure  (or  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
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states)  No. ",  stating  generally,  without 

Identifying  the  Judge,  the  nature  of  the 
pending  matter,  the  name  and  residence  of 
the  person  whose  testimony  Is  desired,  and 
directions,  If  any,  of  the  Commission  or  the 
Conference,  asking  that  an  order  be  made 
requiring  such  person  to  appear  and  testify 
l)efore  a  designated  officer.  Upon  the  filing 
of  the  petition,  the  court  may  make  an  order 
requiring  such  person  to  appear  and  testify. 
A  subpoena  for  such  depoBltlons  shall  be  is- 
sued by  the  clerk  and  the  depositions  shall 
be  taken  and  returned  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed by  law  In  civil  actions. 
••§387.  Fees  and  mileage  of  witnesses. 

••Each  witness,  other  than  an  officer  or 
employee  of  the  United  States,  shall  receive 
for  his  attendance  the  same  fees,  and  all 
witnesses  shall  receive  the  same  mileage. 
sUowed  by  law  to  a  witness  In  civil  cases  as 
provided  In  section  1821  of  this  title.  The 
amount  shall  be  paid  by  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  United  States  Courts  from  funds 
appropriated  for  the  Judiciary. 
•'1388.  Duty  of  marshals  to  serve  process  and 
execute  orders. 
"It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  United  States 
marshals,  upon  request  of  the  Commission 
or  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States  to  serve  process  »nd  to  execute  all 
lawful  orders  of  the  Commission  or  Confer- 
ence. 
"$389.  Commission  and  Conference  staffs 

••(a)  The  Commission  shall  have  a  per- 
manent staff  of  attorneys,  and  cleric.il  and 
secretarial  assistants. 

•■ibi  The  Commission  and  the  Judlclai 
Conference  of  the  United  States  may  employ 
on  a  temporary  basis  such  counsel,  assistants, 
and  other  employees  as  are  necessary  for  the 
performance  of  the  duties  and  exercise  of 
the  powers  conferred  upon  them.  The  Com- 
mission and  the  Conference  may  arrange  for 
and  compensate  medical  and  other  experts 
and  reporters,  and  arrange  for  the  attendance 
of  witnesses.  Including  witnesses  not  subject 
to  subpoena. 

"(c)  The  Director  cf  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  United  States  Courts  may  pay 
from  funds  available  to  the  judiciary  all 
expenses  reasonably  necessary  for  effectu- 
ating the  purposes  of  sections  377-381  of  this 
title,  whether  or  not  specifically  enumerated 
herein.". 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  17  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  items: 
••377.  Commission  on  Judlclai  Disabilities  and 

Tenure. 
••378.  Good  behavior  of  a  Judge. 
•379.  Duties  and  powers  Of  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference. 
•■380.  Disability  of  a  Judge. 
•381.  Claim  of  a  Judge. 
•382.  Confidentiality  of  proceedings. 
•'383.  Disqualification. 

•'384.  Powers  of  the  Commission  and  the  Ju- 
dicial Conference. 
"385.  Enforcement. 
••386.  Depositions. 

••387.  Pees  and  mileage  of  witnesses. 
"388.  Duty  of  marshals  to  serve  process  and 

execute  orders.     . 
•389.  Commission  and  Conference  staffs.". 

Ic)  Section  451  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  definition: 

"The  term  'Commission'  means  the  Com- 
mission on  Judicial  Disabilities  and  Tenure 
established  under  chapter  17  of  this  title.". 

ST7PHEME  COtTRT  REVIEW 

Sec.  102.  Chapter  81  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  section : 

"!  1259.  Review  of  Judicial  Conference  cer- 
tification 

"Upon  the  petition  of  the  aggrieved  Judge, 
the  Supreme  Court  may  review  by  writ  of 
certiorari  a  certification  to  the  President  by 


the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States, 
pursuant  to  section  379  of  this  title,  that  a 
Judge  be  removed  for  conduct  Inconsistent 
with  the  good  behavior  required  by  Article 
III  of  the  Constitution.  The  petition  for  a 
writ  of  certiorari  shall  be  filed  within  the 
time  provided  in  section  2101(c)  of  this 
title";  and 

(2)   by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  analysis 
thereof  the  following  new  Item : 
"1259.  Review  of  Judicial  Conference  certifi- 
cation.". 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Within  ninety  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice shall  assign  Judges  of  the  United  States 
to  serve  on  the  Commission  on  Judicial  Dis- 
abilities and  Tenure  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 377  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  as 
added  by  section  101(a)  of  this  Act.  The 
chairman  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of 
four  years,  and  the  members  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  terms  of  two,  three,  and  four 
years,  as  designated  by  the  Chief  Justice. 

(b)  Within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Commission  shall  promulgate  such  rules  for 
the  conduct  of  Its  proceedings  and  other 
business  It  Is  authorized  to  undertake  under 
title  I  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
after  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States  shall  pro- 
mulgate rules  of  evidence  lor  the  use  of  the 
Commission  and  the  Conference,  or  any  con- 
stituent- committee  thereof  empowered  to 
conduct  hearings  on  their  behalf,  and  rules 
for  the  conduct  of  Its  proceedings  and  other 
business  related  to  its  compliance  with 
duties  Imposed  upon  It  under  title  I  of  this 
Act. 

(d)  All  rules  promulgated  pursuant  to 
subsections  (b)  and  (c).  and  amendments 
thereto,  shall  be  matters  of  public  record, 
and  shall  be  effective  upon  promulgation. 

TITLE  II— RETIREMENT  OP  JUDGES 

RETIREMENT    FOR    AGE 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Section  371(b)  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended 

(1)  by  striking  out  "after  attaining  the 
age  of  seventy  years  and  after  serving  at 
least  ten  years  continuously  or  otherwise, 
or";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "fifteen"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "ten". 

(b)  The  last  full  paragraph  of  section 
372(a)  of  such  title  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Each  Justice  or  Judge  retiring  under  this 
section  shall,  during  the  remainder  of  his 
lifetime,  receive  the  salary  of  the  office.". 

DISABILrrT    RETIREMENT 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Section  294(b)  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  phrase  "retired  from  regular  active 
service  under  section  371(b)  or  372(a)  of 
this  title",  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "retired  voluntarily  from  regular 
active  service  under  section  371(b)  or  372(a) 
of  this  title,  or  who  has  been  involuntarily 
retired  under  section  372(b)   of  this  title,". 

(b)  SecUon  294  (c)  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  of  the  first  sentence 
thereof  the  phrase  "Any  retired  circuit  or 
district  judge  may",  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "Any  circuit  or  dis- 
trict Judge  retired  voluntarily  under  section 
371(b)  or  372(a)  of  this  title  or  involun- 
tarily under  section  372(b)  of  this  title  shall, 
from  time  to  time,";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "A  Judge  of  the  United 
States  retired  Involuntarily  unde  section 
372(b)  of  this  title  shall  be  designated  and 
assigned  by  the  chief  judge  of  his  court  to 
perform  such  judicial  duties  in  such  court 
as  such  Judge  Is  willing  and  able  to  under- 
take.". 


(c)  Section  372  of  Utle  28,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  subsection 
(b),  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(b)  Whenever  any  Judge  of  the  United 
States  appointed  to  hold  office  during  good 
behavior  who  is  eligible  to  retire  under  this 
section  does  not  do  so  and  a  certificate  of 
his  disability  signed  by  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Judicial  council  of  his  cir- 
cuit In  the  case  of  a  circuit  or  district  Judge, 
or  by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 
in  the  case  of  the  Chief  Judge  of  the  Court 
of  Claims.  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent 
Appeals,  or  Customs  Court,  or  by  the  chief 
judge  of  his  court  In  the  case  of  a  Judge  of 
the  Court  of  Claims,  Court  of  Customs  and 
Patent  Appeals,  or  Customs  Covtrt,  is  pre- 
sented to  the  Commission  and  a  majority 
of  the  Commission  finds  that  such  Judge  Is 
unable  to  discharge  efficiently  one  or  more  of 
the  critical  duties  of  his  office  by  reason  of 
permanent  mental  or  physical  disability,  the 
Commission  shall,  subject  to  the  require- 
ments of  section  380  of  this  title,  present  the 
certificate  to  the  President.  The  Comirlsslon 
may  modify  the  certificate  pursuant  to  pro- 
ceedings In  accordance  with  section  380  of 
this  title.  Upon  presentment  of  th°  certificate 
to  the  President,  the  judge  so  certified  shall 
be  retired  Involuntarily  from  the  regular 
active  service. 

"(c)  The  President,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  forth- 
with appoint  a  successor  to  any  judge  re- 
tired Involuntarily  under  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section.  Whenever 
such  successor  shall  have  been  appointed, 
the  vacancy  subsequently  caused  by  the 
death  or  resignation  of  the  judge  involun- 
tarily retired  shall  not  be  filled. 

"(d)  Habitual  Intemperance  that  seriously 
interferes  with  the  performpnce  of  any  of 
the  critical  duties  of  a  judge  shall  be  re- 
garded as  a  permanent  cllsability  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section  and  section  380  of  this 
title.". 

TITLE   III— JUDICIAL    SURVIVOR 
ANNUITIES 

REVISION    OF    THE    SURVIVOR    ANNUITY    PROGRAM 

Sec.  301.  Subchapter  III  of  chapter  83  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section : 

"§  8349.  Annuities   for   survivors   of   Judicial 
officials 

"  ( a )  For  the  purpose  of  this  section — 

"(1)  judicial  official"  means  an  individual 
who  gives  notice  in  writing  to  the  Director 
of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  United 
States  Courts  of  his  desire  to  become  subject 
to  this  section  and  who  is — 

"  (A)  a  justice  or  Judge  of  the  United  States 
as  defined  by  section  451  of  title  28; 

"(B)  a  judge  of  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Puerto  Rico,  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  the  Canal  Zone,  the  District  Court  of 
Guam,  or  the  District  Court  of  the  Virgin 
Islands; 

"(C)  a  Director  of  the  Administrative  Of- 
fice of  the  United  States  Courts  who  has  filed 
a  waiver  under  section  611(a)  of  title  28;  or 

"(D)  a  Director  of  the  Federal  Judicial 
Center  who  has  filed  a  waiver  under  section 
627(b)  of  title  28;  and 

"(2)  'retirement  salary'  means.  In  the  case 
of— 

"(A)  a  Justice  or  Judge  of  the  United 
States,  as  defined  by  section  451  of  title  28. 
salary  paid  after  retirement  from  regular  ac- 
tive service  under  section  371(b)  or  372(a) 
of  such  title  or  after  retirement  from  office  by 
resignation  on  salary  under  section  371(a) 
of  such  title; 

"(B)  a  Judge  of  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Puerto  Rico, 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  the  Canal  Zone,  the  District  Court  of 
Guam,  or  the  District  Court  of  the  Virgin 
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laUnds.  Hklftry  pftld  »tt»T  ntirtmrnt  from 
office  by  resignation  on  salary  under  sec- 
tion 373  of  title  38  or  by  remoral  or  falliire 
of  reappointment  after  not  lea*  than  ten 
years   Judicial    service: 

"(C)  the  Director  of  the  Admlnlstratlye 
Offlee  of  the  United  States  Courts,  an  an- 
nuity paid  under  subsection  (b)  or  (c)  of 
section  ei  1  of  title  38:  and 

"(D)  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Judicial 
Center,  an  annuity  paid  under  subsection  (c) 
or  (d)   of  section  637  of  title  38. 

"(b)  Survivors  of  judicial  officials  are  en- 
titled to  the  same  benefits  under  this  sub- 
chapter a»  survivors  of  Members.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  service  as  a 
judicial  official  shall  be  credited  In  the  same 
manner  as  Member  service,  and  the  provi- 
sions of  secUona  8331.  8333.  8334,  8339-8343. 
and  8345-8348  of  this  title  are  applicable  to 
a  Judicial  official  and  his  survivors  to  the 
same  extent  as  such  provisions  are  applicable 
to  a  Member  and  the  survivors  of  a  Member, 
except    that — 

"(1)  service  as  a  Judicial  official  Includes 
any  period  for  which  the  Judicial  official  is 
paid   retirement   salary: 

(3)  In  lieu  of  amounts  required  to  be 
deducted,  contributed,  or  deposited  under 
section  8334.  (A)  the  amount  to  be  deducted 
under  subsection  (a)  of  such  section  shall 
be  3  per  cenlum  of  the  salary.  Including  re- 
tirement salary,  of  the  Judicial  official,  and  a 
like  amount  shall  be  contributed  from  the 
appropriation  or  fund  available  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  salary  of  such  official,  and  (B) 
the  amount  of  any  deposit  referred  to  In 
subsection  i  c )  of  such  section  shall  be  3  per 
centum  of  the  salary,  including  retirement 
salary,  received  for  the  service  covered  by 
the    deposit:    and 

"  ( 3 1  the  lump-sum  credit  shall  be  paid  to 
the  judicial  official  who  leaves  office  before 
becoming  eligible  to  receive  retirement 
salary. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  section  3347(a)  of 
tills  title,  the  Director  of  the  Administra- 
tive Office  of  the  United  States  Courts  shall 
administer  this  subchapter  Insofar  as  it  ap- 
plies to  judicial  officials  and  their  survivors, 
except  that — 

"(1)  deposits,  withholdings,  deductions 
and  contributions  shall  be  received  and  ad- 
ministered In  accordance  with  section  8348 
of   this   title: 

"(3)  actvtarlal  duties  shall  be  performed  In 
accordance  with  section  8347(r)  of  this  title: 
and 

"(3)  disbursements  of  lump  sum  credits 
and  annuities  shall  be  made  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  out  of  the  Fund  upon 
certification  by  the  Director  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  United  States  Courts.". 

( b  I  Subchapter  m  of  chapter  83  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code.  Is  ftorther  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  the  analysis  of  such 
subchapter  the  following  new  Item: 

"8349.  Annuities  for  survivors  of  Judicial  of- 
ficials.". 
TmAMsrat  or  rxnroa  amd  aaooRoa 

S»c.  302.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury shall  transfer  all  assets  credited  to  the 
Judicial  survivors  annuity  fund  under  sec- 
tion 376  of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  to 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  and  Disability 
Fund,  and  the  Judicial  survivor  annuity  fund 
shall   thereupon   be  abolished. 

(bi  The  Director  of  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  United  States  Courts  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  transfer  to 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  any  records. 
accounts,  papers,  or  other  matter  which  the 
Commission  deems  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  functions  Imposed  upon  It  by  this  title. 

APPLKABIUTT 

Sec.  303.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (b),  section  301  of  this  title  shall  not 
apply  in  the  case  of  annuities  which  became 
payable  under  sections  375  or  376  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  prior  to  the  effective  data 


of  this  title,  and  such  annuities  shall  con- 
tinue in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same 
extent  as  if  section  301  of  this  title  had  not 
been  enacted. 

( b )  On  and  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
title,  an  annuity  which  became  payable  un- 
der secUon  376  of  title  38.  United  States  Code, 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  title  shall 
be  ( 1 )  Increased  by  X  percent,  and  (3)  there- 
after be  adjusted  and  paid  in  accordance 
with  secUon  8340  of  UUe  5,  United  States 
Code,  applying  the  sante  base  month  and 
price  Index  change  used  to  adjust  annuities 
of  civil  service  employees  under  section  8340 
(b)  of  Utle  5,  United  States  Code. 

(c)  On  and  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
title,  any  annuity  or  refund  payable  out  of 
the  judicial  survivors  annuity  fund  shall  be 
paid  out  of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  and 
DIsablUty  Fund. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  section  8348(g)  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  benefits  resulting 
from  the  enactment  of  this  title  shall  be  paid 
from  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  and  Dis- 
ability Fund. 

WAivsB  BT  jrrsnccB 

Sec.  304.  Section  375  of  Utle  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(C)  If  a  Justice  of  the  United  States  gives 
notice  In  writing  to  the  Director  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Office  of  the  United  States 
Courta  of  his  desire  to  become  subject  to 
section  8349  of  title  5,  the  widow  of  such 
Justice  shall  be  Ineligible  to  receive  an  an- 
nuity under  this  section.". 

aKPKALXB 

Sec.  305.  SecUon  376  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code.  Is  hereby  repealed. 

EJTECTIVE    DATE 

Sec.  306.  This  title  shall  become  effective 
on  the  first  day  of  the  third  month  follow- 
ing the  data  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

TITLB   IV— JUDICIAL    CONFLICTS    OF 

INTKREST 

Sec.  401.  (a)  Chapter  17  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sections; 
"9  390.  Conflicts  of  interest 

"(a)  The  conduct  of  a  judge  of  the  United 
States  who  participates  in  the  adjudication, 
of  any  motion,  petition,  claim,  controversy, 
charge,  accusation,  arrest  or  other  particular 
matter  in  which,  to  his  knowledge,  he.  his 
spouse,  minor  child,  partner,  organization  In 
which  be  Is  serving  as  officer,  director,  trus- 
tee, partner,  or  employee,  or  any  jjerson  or 
organization  with  whom  he  Is  negotiating  or 
has  any  arrangement  concerning  prospective 
employment,  has  a  financial  interest.  Is  In- 
consistent with  the  good  behavior  required 
by  Article  m  of  the  Constitution  and  shall 
be  grounds  for  removal  from  office  luider 
sections  378  and  379  of  this  title. 

"(b)  The  preceding  subsection  shall  not 
apply  if  the  Judge  first  advises  the  chief 
judge  of  the  court  on  which  he  serves,  or  If 
he  is  the  chief  Judge  of  a  district  court,  the 
chief  judge  of  the  circuit  court  In  which  his 
district  is  located,  or  If  he  Is  a  chief  Judge 
of  a  circuit  court  or  the  chief  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Claims,  Court  of  Customs  and 
Patent  Appveals,  or  Customs  Court,  the  Chief 
Justice,  of  the  nature  and  circumstances  of 
the  proceeding  or  other  particular  matter  In 
which  he  Is  to  participate  by  virtue  of  his 
office  and  makes  full  disclosure  of  the  finan- 
cial interest  and  receives  In  advance  a  writ- 
ten determination  by  such  chief  Judge  or 
Chief  Justice  that  the  interest  Is  not  of  such 
a  nature  as  will  affect  the  Integrity  of  any 
ruling  by  such  judge. 
"§391.  Financial  stataments 

"(a)  Pvirsuant  to  such  rules  as  the  Judi- 
cial Conference  of  the  United  States  shall 
promulgate,  each  Judge  of  the  United  States 
shall,  at  least  annually,  file  a  report  and  dis- 
close  to   the  chief   Judge  of   the  court  on 


which  be  serves,  or  Lf  he  Is  the  chief  Judge 
of  a  district  court,  to  the  chief  Judge  of 
the  circuit  court  In  which  his  district  is 
located,  or  If  he  Is  a  chief  judge  of  a  circuit 
court  or  the  chief  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Claims,  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Ap- 
peals, or  Customs  Court,  to  the  Chief  Justice, 
the  names,  addresses  of  all  corporations,  as- 
soclaUons.  foundations,  trusto,  and  other  en- 
tities, whether  nonprofit  or  organized  tor 
profit,  In  which,  to  his  knowledge,  he.  his 
spouse,  minor  child,  partner,  organization  in 
which  he  is  serving  as  officer,  director,  trus- 
tee, partner,  or  employee,  has  an  Interest 
and  the  fair  market  value  of  such  interest. 
He  shall  keep  such  report  current  by  filing 
with  the  appropriate  chief  judge  or  the  Chief 
Justice  such  supplementary  reports  as  the 
Conference  shall  by  rule  require. 

"(b)  The  failure  to  file  a  repwrt  required 
by  this  section,  or  the  filing  of  a  fraudulent 
report,  shall  constitute  conduct  Inconsistent 
with  the  good  behavior  required  by  Article 
m  of  the  Constitution  and  shall  be  grounds 
for  removal  from  office  under  sections  378 
and  379  of  this  title. 

"(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  17  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  items: 
"390.  Confllcta  of  interest. 
"391.  Financial  statementa." 

Sec.  402.  (a)  The  heading  of  chapter  17  of 
tlUe  28,  United  States  Code.  Immediately 
preceding  section  371  of  such  Utle.  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"CHAPTCa     17 — BETIXElfCNT,    RXSIONATION,    AND 
REMOVAL  or  JT7DGBS" 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  Part  I  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  immediately  preced- 
ing the  analysis  of  chapter  1  of  such  title. 
Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"17.  Resignation     and     retirement     of 

Judges  - 371" 

and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following 
new  chapter  heading: 
"17.  Retirement.  Resignation,  and  Re- 
moval of  Judges 371". 

TITLE  V— MISCELLANEOUS 

SELECTION    or   CIBCTnT    CRIEr   JtnXSES 

3t)C.  501.  (a)  SecUon  46(a)  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)  (1)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by 
law.  the  chief  Judge  of  each  circuit  shall  be 
elected  from  among  the  circuit  Judges  of 
the  circuit  In  regular  active  service  who  have 
served  as  circuit  Judges  for  more  than  one 
year.  The  elecUon  shall  be  by  secret  written 
ballot  of  the  clrctilt  Judges  In  regular  active 
service.  A  majority  of  the  ballots  cast  shall 
be  required  for  the  election  of  a  chief  Judge. 

"(2)  A  chief  judge  so  elected  shall  serve  as 
such  for  a  term  of  six  years,  and  shall  con- 
tinue to  so  serve  thereafter  until  his  succes- 
sor Is  chosen  and  assumes  the  duties  of  chief 
^udge.  except  that  no  circuit  judge  so  elected 
shall  serve  as  chief  Judge  after  the  date  on 
which  he  Is  relieved  of  his  duties  vmder 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  he  has  com- 
pleted two  terms  as  chief  judge,  or  he  at- 
tains the  age  of  sixty-five  years,  whichever 
event  occurs  earliest. 

"(3)  The  circuit  judges  of  each  circuit  In 
regular  active  service  shall  prescribe  proce- 
dures for  their  circuit  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subsecUon.". 

(b)  Section  45 (c)  of  such  title  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  all  after  the  word  "there- 
after" and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "a  new  chief  Judge  shall  be  elected 
and  serv.<«  In  accordance  with  subsecUon  (a) 
of  this  section.". 

(c)  A  chief  Judge  of  a  Judicial  circuit  of 
the  United  States  serving  In  that  capacity 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall 
continue  to  serve  as  chief  Judge  as  long  as 
he  Is  a  circuit  judge  In  regular  acUve  service 
and  Is  under  seventy  years  of  age. 
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ssLKcnoN  or  district  court  CHisr  jttdgrb 

sec.  503.  (a)  Section  136(a)  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

•■(a)(1)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by 
law.  In  each  district  having  more  than  two 
judges  In  regular  active  service,  the  chief 
judge  of  each  such  district  shall  be  elected 
from  among  the  district  Judges  of  the  district 
m  regular  active  service  who  have  served  as 
district  Judges  for  more  than  one  year.  The 
flection  shall  be  by  secret  written  ballot  of 
the  district  Judges  In  regular  active  service. 
A  majority  of  the  ballots  cast  shall  be  re- 
quired for  the  election  of  a  chief  judge.  A 
chief  judge  so  elected  shall  serve  as  such  for 
a  term  of  six  years,  and  shall  continue  in 
office  until  his  successor  is  chosen  and  as- 
sumes the  duties  of  the  office,  except  that 
no  district  Judge  so  elected  shall  serve  as 
chief  Judge  after  the  date  on  which  he  Is 
relieved  of  his  duties  under  subsection  (d) 
of  this  section,  he  has  completed  two  terms 
of  chief  Judge,  or  he  attains  the  age  of  sixty- 
live,  whichever  event  occurs  earliest. 

"(2)  In  each  district  having  two  district 
judKes  In  regular  active  service,  the  chief 
judge  shall  be  the  district  Judge  In  regular 
active  service  senior  In  commission,  and  un- 
der sixty-five  years  of  age.  but  If  both  Judges 
are  sixty-five  years  or  older,  then  the  judge 
senior  In  commission  shall  be  chief  Judge. 

•  (3)  The  district  judges  of  each  district 
in  regular  acttve  service  shall  prescribe  pro- 
cedures for  their  district  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection.". 

(b)  Section  136(d)  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  all 
after  the  word  "thereafter"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "a  new  chief  Judge 
shall  be  elected  and  serve  in  accordance  with 
subsecUon  (a)  of  this  section". 

(c)  A  chief  Judge  of  a  district  court  of  the 
United  States  serving  In  that  capacity  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  con- 
tinue to  serve  as  chief  Judge  as  long  as  he 
Is  a  district  Judge  In  regular  active  service 
and  is  under  seventy  years  of  age. 

JtJDICIAL    CONFERENCE    or    THE    tTNTTED    STATES 

Sec.  503.  (a)  The  second  full  paragraph  of 
section  331  of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"The  district  Judge  to  be  summoned  from 
each  judicial  circuit  shall  be  chosen  by  the 
dUtrict  judges  of  the  circuit  at  the  annual 
Judicial  conference  of  the  circuit  held  pur- 
suant to  section  333  of  this  title  and  shall 
serve  as  a  member  of  the  conference  for  three 
successive  years.". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  the  third  full 
paragraph  of  such  section  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting the  word  "district"  before  the  word 
'judges". 

(c)  A  district  judge  serving  as  a  member 
of  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
shall  continue  to  serve  on  such  Conference 
until  the  expiration  of  his  present  term  of 
membership. 

judicial  councils 

Sec.  504.  (a)  Section  332  of  UUe  38,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"3  333.    Judicial  councils 

"(a)  The  chief  judge  of  each  circuit  shall 
call,  at  least  twice  in  each  year  and  at  such 
places  as  he  may  designate,  a  council  of  the 
judges  specified  in  this  section.  The  Judges 
of  the  council,  unless  excused  by  the  chief 
judge  of  the  circuit,  shall  attend  all  sessions 
of  the  council. 

"(b)  The  chief  Judge  of  the  circuit  shall 
preside  at  each  session  of  the  council.  In  his 
absence  the  chief  Judge  of  a  district  who  is 
senior  in  commission  to  the  other  chief 
judges  participating  as  members  of  the 
council  shall  preside.  To  each  meeting  of  the 
council  the  chief  judge  of  the  circuit  shall 
summon  an  equal  number  of  circuit  and 
district  Judges  In  regular  active  service.  The 
total  number  of  Judges  summoned  shall  be 


computed  by  multiplying  the  number  of  cir- 
cuit Judges  authorized  for  each  circuit  under 
section  44  of  this  UUe  by  two.  but  In  no 
event  shall  the  total  number  of  judges  sum- 
moned exceed  eight,  not  including  the  chief 
Judge  of  the  circuit. 

"(c)  The  circuit  Judges  shall  be  sum- 
moned in  the  order  of  the  seniority  of  their 
circuit  court  commissions.  The  district  judges 
summoned  shall  be  those  chief  judges  elected 
to  membership  on  the  council  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  chief  Judges  of  the  districts 
within  the  circuit  under  procedures  pre- 
scribed by  the  chief  Judge  of  the  circuit,  ex- 
cept that  in  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit 
the  district  Judges  summoned  shall  be  the 
chief  Judge  of  the  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  the  appropriate 
number  of  district  judges  In  regular  active 
service,  summoned  in  order  of  the  dates  of 
their  commissions.  Whenever  a  district  Judge 
member  shall  cease  to  be  chief  Judge,  his 
membership  on  the  council  shall  cease,  and 
within  sixty  days  thereafter,  the  chief  Judges 
of  all  of  the  districts  within  the  circuit  shall 
select  a  chief  judge  to  replace  him  on  the 
council.". 

(b)  Within  sixty  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Judicial  Reform  Act.  or 
within  thirty  days  preceding  the  convening 
of  the  next-scheduled  meeting  of  the  coun- 
cil of  a  circuit,  whichever  Is  sooner,  the  chief 
Judges  of  all  of  the  dlstrlcta  within  each 
circuit  shall  select  the  district  judge  mem- 
bers of  the  circuit  council  under  procedures 
prescribed  by  the  chief  Judge  of  the  circuit. 

The  outline  of  the  bill,  presented  by 
Mr.  Tydings,  Is  as  follows: 
Outline — The  Judicial  Retorm  Act,  8.  3065 
(Introduced  February  28,    1968  by  Senator 
Tydlngs) 

contents  or  the  bill 

Title  I:  Commission  on  Judicial  Disabil- 
ities and  Tenure. 

Title  n:  Retirement  of  Judges. 

Title  m:  Judicial  Survivor  Anntiltlee. 

TlUe  IV:  Judicial  Conflicts  of  Interest. 

Title  V:  Miscellaneous  Provisions:  Judicial 
Council,  Conference  Membership;   Selection 
of  Chief  Judges. 
titlk  i-^x>mmission  on  judicial  disabilitixs 

AND    tenure 

A.  The  Commission 

Nature:  Establishment  "within  the  Judi- 
cial Branch":  national,  rather  than  regional 

Composition:  5  judges  of  the  United  States 
(no  Justices;  no  Judicial  Conference  Mem- 
bers); 2  Dlsmot  Judges.  2  Circuit  Judges 
required. 

Selection:  Assignment  by  Chief  Justice; 
Chairman  designated  by  Chief  Justice. 

Tenure:  4  years,  except  originally  (2,  2, 
3,  4,  4). 

Compensation:  No  salary;  actual  and  nec- 
essary expenses. 

General  Powers:  Conduct  Inquiries  and 
other  proceedings  to  determine. 

1.  Oood  behavior  of  a  judge. — recommen- 
dation of  removal  to  be  reviewed  by  Judicial 
Conference,  also  reviewable  by  Supreme 
Court. 

2.  Physical  or  mental  condition  of  a 
Judge — retirement  determination  not  review- 
able. 

3.  Claim  of  a  retired  Judge  that  he  Is  not 
receiving  cases  despite  his  ability  and  wlU- 
lng:ne8s — determination  of  claim  not  review- 
able. 

Action:  Requires  concurrence  of  three 
members  In  every  instance  except  recom- 
mendation of  removal,  which  requires  con- 
currence of  four  members. 

Disqualification:  No  member  of  Commis- 
sion or  Conference  may  sit  on  case  (removal, 
dlsabUlty,  or  claim)  Involving  a  judge  of  his 
own  court.  Chief  Justice  appoints  ad  hoc 
member  of  Commission  upon  disqualifica- 
tion of  a  member  under  this  provision. 


Confidentiality:  Unless  subject  judge  opts 
otherwise,  records  of  Commission  or  Confer- 
ence proceedings  to  be  confidential.  Petition 
for  certiorari  in  removal  cases  effecta  pro 
tanto  release  of  record. 

B.  Removal  proceedings 
Initiation  of  Inquiry:  "Upon  complaint  or 

report  of  any  person."  No  sua  sponte  investi- 
gations. 

Preliminary  Investigation:  Commission 
personnel  "follow  up"  on  complalnta  or  re- 
porta. 

Initial  Determination:  I.e.,  proceed  or  dis- 
miss for  Insufficiency,  frivolity,  ete.  (even  a 
dismissal  gives  the  Commission  the  oppor- 
tunity to  give  the  subject  Judge  an  informal 
non-statutory  "warning".) 

Hearings:  Commission  determination  to 
proceed  means  full  scale  hearings  on  con- 
duct of  Judge. — Subject  Judge  to  receive 
notice  of  hearing,  has  right  to  attend,  have 
counsel,  offer  evidence,  cross-examine,  ete.; 
rules  of  evidence  to  be  established  by  Con- 
ference. 

Findings  of  Fact,  Report  and  Recommenda- 
tion: 

Finding  that  Judge's  conduct  not  Incon- 
sistent with  Article  III  good  behavior  re- 
quirement— Subject  Judge  and  complain- 
ant are  notified.  Matter  ends  here.  Judge 
may  "release"  record  to  public. 

Finding  that  Judge's  conduct  is  or  has 
been  Inconsistent  with  Article  in  good  be- 
havior requirement. — Subject  judge  so  noti- 
fied. Commission  so  reports  to  Conference, 
recommending  removal  of  judge.  Commis- 
sion has  power  to  make  order  concerning 
btislness  pending  before  subject  Judge. 

Conference  Review  at  Commission  record 
and  findings,  may  be  undertaken  by  a  com- 
mittee  of   the   Conference. 

Additional  Appropriate  Action  by  Confer- 
ence or  committee,  including  additional  hear- 
ings, briefs,  ete.  Subject  Judge  has  same 
rlghta  as  he  had  at  Commission  level. 

Conference  Determination: 

Reject  Commission  recommendation — find 
judge's  conduct  not  inconsistent  with  "good 
behavior".  Matter  ends  here.  Judge  may  re- 
lease record  to  public. 

Accept  Commission  recommendation*— 
prepare  certification  of  judge's  "bad  con- 
duct" to  President,  but  stay  its  issue  pend- 
ing Supreme  Court  pr<5ceedlngs. 

Supreme  Court  Review  at  Conference  de- 
cision to  certify  Judge  for  removal.  Optional. 

Presidential  Action:  Commission's  stay  of 
certification  lapses  when  time  to  file  certio- 
rari petition  has  run  or  when  petition  is 
otherwise  disposed  of.  Upon  receipt  of  certifi- 
cation by  President,  Judge  is  removed.  Presi- 
dent to  "forthwith"  appoint  successor  (with 
advice  and  consent  of  Senate) . 

C.  Disability  proceedings 
Initiation  of  Inquiry:  Judicial  Council  or 

Chief  Judge  certifies  to  Commission  of  dis- 
ability of  a  judge.  (28U.S.C.  5  372(b)) 

Preliminary  Investigation:  As  In  removal, 
aljove. 

Initial  Determination:  As  In  removal, 
above. 

Hearing:  As  in  removal,  above. 

Determination:  Two  questions  to  answer. 
"Is  judge  suffering  from  a  physical  or  mental 
disability  seriously  Interfering  with  the  per- 
formance by  him  of  one  or  more  of  his  criti- 
cal duties?"  (Habitual  intemperance  Is  made 
such  a  disability  by  the  statute.)  "Is  such 
disability  now.  or  is  It  likely  to  become,  per- 
manent In  nature?" 

//  Commission  answers  either  or  both 
questions  "No,"  judge  and  council  are  noti- 
fied; Judge  remains  In  "regular  active  serv- 
ice." 

//  Commission  answers  both  questions 
"Yes,"  Judge  is  retired;  retains  office  but 
leaves  "regular  active  service"  status;  retains 
salary  of  the  office  for  life;  Is  entitled  to 
be  assigned  such  cases  as  he  Is  "willing  and 
able  to  undertake."  Proceedings  end  here — 
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no  review.  President  to  ••forthwith"  appoint 
another  Tegular  acOve  service"  Judge  to  the 
appropriate  court  (with  advice  and  conaent 
or  Senate). 

D.  "Claim  of  a  judge"  proceedings 
Initiation  of  Inquiry:  Claim  by  a  retired 
Judge  that  he  la  not  being  aligned  to  such 
business  of  the  court  as  he  is  willing  and 
able  to  undertake  (N  B.  Bill  gives  him  a  kind 
of  "right"  to  such  asslgnmenu.) 

Proceedings:  At  the  discretion  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

Determination:  After  such  Investigation  as 
It  deems  adequate  Commission  may  find: 

Judges  claim  subsfantiofed— Commission 
may  enter  appropriate  order  to  assignment 
authority  of  his  court.  Case  ends  here— no 
rovtcw 

Judges  claim  not  substantiated.  Case  ends 
here — no  review. 

E.  General  policy  provisions 
Papers  and  testimony  before  Commission 
or  Conference  privileged. 

All  proceedings  of  Commission  or  Confer- 
ence are  to  be  confldenilal.  but  subject  Judge 
may  request  disclosure  lo  public.  His  petition 
for  certiorari  to  the  Supreme  Court  In  re- 
moval m»etier  will  effect  pro  tanto  disclosure 
of  papers,  records,  etc  .  necessary  to  consid- 
eration of  his  application. 

So  Commission  or  Conference  member  to 
participate  In  determination  by  such  body  of 
his  own  or  hU  court-brothers  case  or  claim. 
F  Powers  of  Commission  and  Conference 
Each  has  powers  of  court  generally. 
Eacti    may    compel    testimony,    grant    Im- 
munity, etc. 
Each  may  Issue  orders  etc..  has  contempt 

power. 

Commission  to  employ  permanent  stMi. 
may  also  hire  temporary  assistants,  counsel, 
etc. 

Conference  may  hire  temporary  assUtants. 

counsel,  etc. 

TiTi^  n — smmmurr  or  judges 

A.  Retirement  for  age 

Judge  may  reUre  at  65  after  ten  years  of 

service. 

a.  Disability  retirement 

Judge  may  voluntarily  retire  at  any  age 
and  after  any  period  of  service  when  perma- 
nently disabled  from  performing  one  or  more 
of  his  critical  Judicial  duties. 

Judge  may  be  involuntarily  retired  by 
action  of  Commission  (see  above). 

Retired  Judges  given  "right"  to  assignments 
they  are  willing  and  able  to  undertake. 

Office  and  Salary  of  a  voluntarily  or  In- 
voluntarily retired  Judge  preserved  for  life. 

Xm-E  in— JUDICIAL  SUHVIVOBSHIP  ANNurriM 

Revision  of  existing  code  provisions 
To    bring    survivorship    benefits   available 
to   widows   and   dependent   children   of   de- 
ceased Judges  up  to  those  available  to  sur- 
vivors of  Members  of  Congress; 

To  avoid  Impending  bankruptcy  of  present 
Judicial  Survivors  fund. 

To  relocate  Judicial  survivorship  within 
title  5.  but  preserve  administration  of  funds 
to  the  Judiciary. 

TirU  IV — JUDICIAL  CONFLICTS  OF  INTXaXST 

A.  Reporting  and  disclosure 
Each  Judge  of  the  United  States  to  flle,  at 
least  annually,  a  statement  of  his  financial 
and  other  specified  interests.  Participation  by 
Judge  In  a  judicial  proceeding  or  In  a  deci- 
sion affecting  such  Interest  Is  "willful  mis- 
conduct In  office  "making  him  liable  to  re- 
moval, unless  he  gets  approval  of  appropriate 
authority  (ruling  of  "no  substantial  inter- 
est") before  he  participates. 

Willful  failure  to  file  or  fraudulent  filing  is 
"willful  misconduct  In  office"— makes  Judge 
liable  to  removal. 

Judicial  Conference  to  make  rules  for  ad- 
ministration of  conflict  of  interest  provi- 
sions. 


XIIL*  V — MISCELLANEOUS  PSOVISION* 

A.  Selection  of  chief  judge 
Circuit— Election  by  circuit  Judges  In  reg- 
ular active  service  from  among  those  circuit 
judges  in  regular  active  service  more  than  one 
year.  Secret  ballot.  Simple  majority  of  votes 

cast. 

District— Two  Judge  Districts— Chief  Is  one 
who  is  senior  in  commission,  under  65  and 
in  regular  active  service.  If  both  over  65— 
chief   Judge  Is  one  senior  In  commission 

Three  or  More  Judge  District— i*  In  cir- 
cuit above,  substitute  "district"  for  "cir- 
cuit". ^    ^ 

Tenure  of  Chief  Judge:  SU  years  but  not 
past  age  65.  etc.  except  two-Judge  district; 
Two  term  limit. 

Grandfather  Clause— fio  chief  Judge  pres- 
ently serving  Is  affected  by  this  title. 

B.  Reform  of  Judicial  Conference  membership 
District   Judge   who   represents   each   cir- 
cuit  at   Judicial   Conference   of   U.8.   to   be 
elected  by  district  Judges  only. 

Term:  Three  years. 

C.  Reform  of  Judicial  Council  membership 
Each    council    to   be   composed    of   equal 

numbers,  circuit  and  district  Judges  two 
times  the  number  of  circuit  Judgeships  au- 
thorised—but not  more  than  total  of  8 — 
not  including  circuit  chief  Judge. 

Circuit  Judges  summoned  in  order  of 
seniority   of   circuit    Judgeship   commission. 

District  Judges  summoned  to  be  elected  by 
district  chief  Judges  from  circuit  from  among 
themselves  (except  DC.) 


RURAL  Housma 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
recent  excellent  message  by  the  Presi- 
dent calling  attention  to  the  deplorable 
condition  of  housing,  so  far  as  the  poor 
are  concerned,  in  our  cities  is  worthy  of 
the  full  attention  of  every  Member  of 
the  Senate. 

Equally  worthy  Is  an  examination  of 
the  housing  conditions  that  exist  in  rural 
areas. 

One-half  of  the  substandard  housing 
in  the  Nation  exists  in  rural  America. 

More  than  a  million  rural  families  live 
in  homes  that  are  in  such  poor  condition 
the  very  surroundings  threaten  the 
health  of  the  occupants. 

One  out  of  three  rural  homes  do  not 
have  complete  bathroom  facilities. 

One  out  of  five  do  not  have  running 
water  In  the  house. 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  the  fact  that 
I  played  a  significant  role  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  program  to  improve  rural 
housing  in  1949. 

I  have  watched  that  program  grow 
through  the  years  and  have  sponsored 
measures  to  improve  and  strengthen  its 
effectiveness. 

The  record  to  date  I  believe  Is  re- 
markable. 

Approximately  250.000  rural  homes 
have  been  built  or  repaired  with  loans 
advanced  by  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration. 

Senior  citizens  have  received  help  in 
obtaining  housing  adapted  to  their 
special  needs. 

Decent  housing  has  been  provided  for 
migrant  farmworkers. 

Rental  housing  projects  have  been  es- 
tablished in  rural  areas. 

A  special  program  for  low-Income  fam- 
ilies has  been  developed  enabling  fam- 
ilies to  provide  most  of  the  labor  in  build- 
ing their  own  homes  and  thus  drastically 
cutting  the  cost. 


In  addition  low-income  families  have 
been  enabled  to  obtain  loan  funds  for 
basic  repairs  on  most  lenient  term.^. 
When  families  lack  the  capacity  to  repay 
the  funds  they  need  to  borrow  provision 
has  been  made  to  enable  relatives  who 
are  in  a  stronger  financial  position  to  co- 
sign  the  notes. 

We  have  made  a  host  of  improvements 
in  this  program  in  the  past  7  years. 

We  have  expanded  it  to  include  all 
people  living  in  rural  areas. 

We  have  brought  private  funds  into 
the  program  on  an  insured  basis. 

We  have  so  enlarged  the  scope  and  size 
of  the  rural  housing  program  that  the 
loans  made  in  the  past  3  years  equaled 
in  volume  all  of  those  made  in  the  pre- 
ceding 15  years. 

But  what  has  been  done  to  date  is  only 
the  beginning  of  what  must  be  done. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Senate  in  consider- 
ing what  needs  to  be  done  in  expandu.i,' 
housing  assistance  in  urban  areas  will 
give  equal  consideration  to  the  problem 
in  the  countryside. 

The  repayment  record  that  has  been 
established  by  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration is  outstanding. 

Losses  are  less  than  two  one-hun- 
dredths  of  1  percent  of  the  amount 
loaned. 

I  would  like  to  point  cut  that  we  have. 
in  the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 
an  organization  that  is  ideal  so  far  as 
the  promulgation  of  a  rural  housing 
program,  or  for  that  matter  any  other 
type  of  rural  development  program  is 
concerned. 

We  have  an  organization  that  has  some 
1.600  field  offices  that  serve  every  rural 
county. 

These  offices  are  staffed  by  people  who 
understand  rural  problems,  who  know 
how  to  get  action  in  their  communities. 

These  people  handle  the  administra- 
tive expense  of  the  rural  housing  pro- 
gram with  an  absolute  minimum  outlay 
of  cash. 

For  the  field  offices  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  are  not  just  rural 
housing  offices.  The  people  that  handle 
the  rural  housing  program  also  make 
loans  for  farm  operating  expenses,  for 
the  purchase  of  farmland,  for  the  de- 
velopment of  small  rural  businesses,  for 
rural  water  and  waste  disposal  systems, 
for  soil  and  water  conservation,  and  for 
many  other  purposes. 

We  are  certain  that  the  administra- 
tion shares  our  evaluation  of  this 
situation. 

We  will  look  at  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion with  that  thought  in  mind. 

The  Congress  has  before  It  the  tre- 
mendously difficult  problem  of  provldins 
adequate  housing  for  all  of  our  citizens. 
I  propose  that  the  Congress  would  be  a 
little  less  candid  than  it  should  be  if  it 
overlooks  the  rural  aspects  of  the 
problem. 

I  have  been  pleased  to  note  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  to  date 
through  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion in  improving  rural  housing  condi- 
tions in  my  own  State. 

More  than  9,000  famUles.  an  estimated 
40.000  rtiral  people,  now  live  in  modern 
homes  in  Alabama  because  of  this  fine 
housing  program. 
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Only  five  States,  all  with  more  rural 
population,  have  exceeded  Alabama  in 
improving  rural  housing. 

Recognizing  their  progress.  I  also  pay 
tribute  to  Georgia,  Mississipl.  North  Car- 
olina, Tennessee,  and  Texas. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  recognize 
the  importance  of  the  rural  aspects  of 
the  housing  program  as  it  works  to  per- 
fect the  housing  program  in  the  months 
ahead. 

There  is  a  direct  relationship  between 
the  improvement  of  rural  housing  and 
the  flow  of  rural  people  into  the  cities. 


If  rural  people  can  obtain  decent  hous- 
ing in  rural  communities,  they  will  be  far 
more  inclined  to  stay  in  the  countryside. 

What  young  couple  wants  to  move  into 
a  rural  shack  when  the  lure  of  the  split- 
level  in  an  urban  suburb  dangles  before 
them? 

What  poor  rural  family  wants  to  face 
another  winter  with  the  wind  and  rain 
beating  into  their  hovel  when  they  have 
hope — usually  ill  founded,  but  neverthe- 
less real — that  in  the  city  they  will  be 
warm  and  dry? 

I  know  that  what  we  have  been  able 


to  do  so  far  with  the  rural  housing  pro- 
gram has  helped  a  million  people  sink 
permanent  roots  in  rural  America. 

We  can  do  more,  much  more.  And  I  am 
confident  we  will. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  indicating  the  growth 
of  the  rural  housing  program  in  each 
State,  be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


FARMERS  HOME  ADMINISTllATION-OIRtCT  AND  INSURED  RURAL  HOUSING  LOANS  FOR  FISCAL  YEARS  1961  AND  1967,  COMPARED  AND  CUMULATIVE  THROUGH  JUNE  30.  1967 


1961  fiscal  year 


1967  fjscal  year 


Cumulative  through  June  30,  1967 


Number 


Number 


Number 


Initial 


(I) 


Subse- 
quent 

(2) 


Total 


(3) 


Total  amount 


(4) 


Initial 


(1) 


Subse- 
quent 

(2) 


Total 


(3) 


Total  amount 


(4) 


Initial        Subse- 
quent 


(5) 


(6) 


Total 
(7) 


Total  amount 
«) 


US.  toUI. 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Ariiona 

Arkansas 

Calilornia 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa  

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. . . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 
North  Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon. 

Pennsylvania... 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina.. 
South  Dakota... 

Tennessee 

Texas. 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  Islands... 


8.025 


728 


8,753 


J68.940.596       46.879         1.558       48,537       $430,132,769      183,204         8.021      191,225         $1,548,356,120 


650 

6 

15 

408 

83 

39 

5 

9 

251 

455 

29 

83 

70 

90 

149 

141 

189 

166 

142 

48 

8 

178 

162 

656 

365 

119 

56 

4 

4 

24 

42 

73 

400 

185 

72 

336 

76 

135 

1 

317 

109 

511 

305 

115 

19 

101 

124 

90 

233 

22 

154 

1 


54 

1 

1 

52 

8 

3 

1 

0 

22 

54 

6 

13 

6 

9 

7 

8 

17 

7 

40 

11 

2 

17 

10 

41 

47 

5 

4 

0 

3 

3 

1 

7 

35 

9 

9 

18 

16 

27 

0 

22 

15 

33 

13 

10 

1 

7 

11 

9 

23 

1 

9 

0 


704 
7 

16 

460 

91 

42 

6 

9 

273 

509 

35 

96 

76 

99 

156 

149 

206 

173 

182 

59 

10 

195 

172 

697 

412 

124 

60 

4 

7 

27 

43 

80 

43S 

194 

81 

354 

92 

162 

1 

339 

124 

544 

318 

125 

20 

108 

135 

99 

2S6 

23 

163 

1 


5,693.969 

79. 600 

222, 044 

2.619.409 

1.007,181 

341.687 

37,208 

56.000 

2. 448, 401 

3, 537, 353 

396. 220 

836,955 

599.926 

757,  596 

1,409.863 

1,070,330 

1,624.400 

1.478,296 

1.504.071 

594.347 

57, 748 

1,786,029 

1.187.791 

4,570,816 

2.731,901 

1,152.873 

421, 520 

47.756 

40,970 

215,428 

396.276 

650,260 

3.763.506 

1.879.117 

630.081 

2,716.911 

688.270 

1.112.429 

5.101 

2.990.253 

971,819 

4, 563. 530 

2.650,161 

1.317.364 

188. 520 

919.621 

1.224.346 

714.681 

1,962,013 

217,480 

843,969 

6,200 


1.452 

151 

239 

2.547 

489 

379 

134 

27 

780 

1.639 

196 

501 

1,371 

1,103 

1,054 

700 

1,493 

1,191 

1,158 

222 

54 

558 

916 

3.871 

2.323 

155 

599 

24 

176 

1,014 

332 

1.346 

2.886 

675 

572 

1,214 

295 

640 

27 

1,241 

483 

2,127 

3,619 

324 

417 

1.157 

294 

777 

1,137 

139 

618 

43 


48 

7 

2 

145 

6 

9 

5 

1 

16 

43 

0 

11 

22 

12 

20 

14 

72 

23 

100 

5 

2 

16 

54 

163 

102 

5 

6 

0 

U 

39 

14 

22 

66 

29 

23 

35 

20 

24 

0 

36 

33 

56 

76 

10 

21 

17 

19 

15 

65 

9 

9 

0 


1,500 

158 

241 

2,692 

495 

388 

!39 

■it 

796 

1,682 

196 

512 

1,393 

1.115 

1,074 

714 

1,565 

1.214 

1.258 

227 

56 

574 

970 

4.034 

2.425 

160 

605 

24 

187 

1,053 

346 

1,368 

2.952 

704 

695 

1.249 

315 

664 

27 

1,277 

516 

2.183 

3.695 

334 

428 

1,174 

313 

792 

1,202 

148 

627 

43 


13,697,270 
2, 276. 809 
2,433,714 

19,342,726 
5,356,310 
3, 426. 860 
1,885,900 
333,468 
6, 838. 396 

16,245.622 
2.799,750 
5, 930, 201 

12,883,740 

10,321,977 

10,439.779 
5.939.489 

14.192.%5 

10,632,787 
9. 097, 848 
2. 754, 498 
527, 220 
5,954,777 
8,225.189 

32,402.974 

18,328,693 

1,597,519 

4. 906, 094 

323,231 

1,891.556 

11.875,549 
2. 092. 066 

14,456.596 

27,748,587 
6,599.487 
6,143.170 

10,661,761 

3.262,194 

7.246,630 

334.910 

11.286,795 
4, 027,  561 

17,310,989 

27.058,727 
3,522.252 
4,454,270 

12,707,012 
3. 708, 665 
6,654,670 

11.402.624 

1,638,382 

4, 302, 050 

650.460 


8,844 

431 

762 

10,039 

2.040 

1,512 

245 

127 

4.678 

9,054 

893 

2.044 

3.036 

2.639 

3,506 

2,778 

5.457 

4,591 

3,974 

1.038 

181 

2.854 

3.705 

14,962 

9,757 

1,371 

1,977 

121 

487 

2,193 

1.586 

2.848 

10,611 

2,947 

1,818 

5,882 

1.375 

2.306 

53 

5,888 

2,329 

9,570 

11,352 

1,920 

681 

3.534 

1.799 

2.938 

3.997 

896 

3.373 

205 


304 

34 

6 

531 

87 

91 

17 

2 

184 

386 

36 

98 

98 

75 

110 

116 

269 

133 

562 

43 

12 

176 

170 

595 

489 

71 

46 

4 

27 

100 

66 

84 

298 

108 

106 

222 

110 

175 

2 

199 

216 

327 

251 

HI 

39 

121 

173 

111 

324 

57 

48 

1 


9.148 

465 

768 

10.570 

2.127 

1,603 

262 

129 

4.862 

9.440 

929 

2,142 

3,134 

2.714 

3.616 

2.894 

5,726 

4,724 

4.536 

1.081 

193 

3,030 

3,875 

15.557 

10,246 

1,442 

2,023 

125 

514 

2,293 

1,652 

2,932 

10,909 

3,055 

1,924 

6,104 

1,485 

2,481 

55 

6,087 

4,545 

9.897 

11.603 

2.031 

720 

3,655 

1.972 

3,049 

4,321 

953 

3,421 

206 


75,488,723 

6.725,786 

7,326,763 

66.817.981 

20,538.993 

13.784.369 

2. 894, 307 

1.384.698 

41,722.506 

78.439.741 

10.746,163 

21.430.982 

27,056,215 

24.293.546 

32.  198. 728 

22,998.274 

48,321.541 

37,683,644 

26.691,979 

11.173.940 

1.508.964 

27.145,881 

29, 384,  428 

110,148.493 

69. 288. 227 

12,874.789 

15.220.432 

1,2%.  024 

4,582,649 

22,964,390 

10.814.272 

28.801.177 

98.160,597 

29, 248, 868 

16,917,630 

47,779,165 

13,018,682 

21,664,044 

516.351 

52, 250, 347 

18,582,854 

77.047,382 

90,041,298 

20. 379. 291 

6,554.389 

34.905,364 

19.081.924 

25,490,013 

34,641,370 

8. 848, 878 

18,782,665 

2,696,277 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS- 
ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, before  suggesting  the  absence  of  a 
quorum,  which  I  expect  to  be  a  live 
quorum,  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  on 
behalf  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Texas 
1  Mr.  Yarborouch]  ,  that  the  names  of  the 
senior  Senator  and  the  junior  Senator 
from  Mirmesota  [Mr.  McCarthy  and  Mr. 
MoNDALEl,  respectively,  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  3013,  a  bill  to  provide  sup- 
plemental appropriatk>ns  to  carry  out  the 
summer  program. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
CXrV 288— Part  4 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
It  will  be  a  live  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll  and  the  following  Senators 
answered  to  their  names: 


(No.  11 

Leg.] 

Aiken 

Hoggs 

Case 

Allott 

Brewster 

Clark 

Anderson 

Brooke 

Cooper 

Baker 

Burdlck 

Cotton 

Bartlett 

Byrd.  Va 

Curtis 

Bayh 

Byrd,  W. 

Va. 

Dlrksen 

Bennett 

Cannon 

Dodd 

Bible 

Carlson 

Domlnlck 

Eastland 

Elllender 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Fong 

Fulbrlght 

Gore 

Orlffln 

Gruening 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hart 

Hatfield 

Hayden 

HUl 

HoUand 

HoIUngs 

Hruska 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javits 

Jordan,  N.C. 


Jordan,  Idaho 

Kennedy,  Meiss. 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Lauscbe 

Long.  La. 

Magnuson 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McGee 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Miller 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Morse 

Morton 

Moss 

Mundt 

Murpuy 

Nelson 

Pell 


Percy 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

RibicoS 

Russell 

Scott 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stennls 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tydlngs 

WUliams,  N.J. 

WlllUms.  Del. 

Yarborough 

Young.  N.  Dak. 

Young.  Ohio 
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Mr.  BYRD  ot  West  Virginia.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Haktkk  1 .  the  Senator  from  Missouri  1  Mr. 
Long],  the  .Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Mansfield),  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  MoNRONKYl,  and  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Musxik]  are  absent  on  of- 
ficial business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  ChukchJ.  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  SmathirsI.  and  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore)  are 
necessarily  abvsent 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr  HickenloopirI 
Is  absent  on  offlcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  California  IMr. 
KucHSLl  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  PxARsoNl  sue  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy of  New  York  in  the  chair).  A 
quorum  is  present. 


INTERFERENCE  WITH  CIVIL 
RIGHTS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  Bin  (H.R.  2516>  to  prescribe 
penalties  for  certain  acts  of  violence  or 
intimidation,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  during  the  disposition 
of  the  tabling  motion  which  is  about  to 
be  made,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  di- 
rected to  clear  the  floor  of  all  staff  per- 
sonnel except  the  staffs  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms,  the 
secretary  for  the  majority,  the  secretary 
for  the  minority,  and  the  two  policy  com- 
mittees. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  concurrence  of  my  coauthor,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  IMr. 
Brooke]  .  I  shall  shortly  move 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  concxurrence  of  my  coauthor,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke  I.  I  shall  shortly  move  to  ;^ble 
our  amendment  No.  524,  che  {>endlng  fair 
housing  amendment. 

Following  what  I  assume  will  be  an 
affirmative  vote  on  the  motion  to  table, 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Ddiksen]  will  offer  an  alter- 
native fair  housing  amendment,  which 
I  am  pleased  to  support  and  which  I 
hope  will  be  agreed  to  by  the  Senate. 
Senator  Dlrksen  will  undoubtedly  ex- 
plain his  amendment;  I  state  simply  that 
I  believe  his  proposal  constitutes  a  very 
important  step  forward  in  the  cause  of 
human  brotherhood. 

•  The  VICE  PRESIDENT  assumed  the 
chair  at  this  point.) 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  amendment  of 
which  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
and  I  are  coauthors  would,  within  2 
years,  cover  59.6  million  units  of  housing 
In  this  country,  exempting  only  5.5  mil- 
lion units  under  the  so-called  Mrs.  Mur- 
phy exemption.  While  the  figures  with 


which  we  are  dealing  are  -Jifficult  to  ar- 
rive at.  and  should  be  taken  only  as  ap- 
proximations, it  is  essentially  correct  to 
say  that  the  proposal  shortly  to  be  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  will 
cover,  when  its  terms  are  fully  operative, 
52.6  million  of  the  housing  units  of  this 
country,  or  approximately  80  percent  of 
all  the  housing  in  the  Nation.  Thus  the 
essential  difference  between  the  Mon- 
dale-Brooke  amendment  and  the  amend- 
ment about  to  be  introduced  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  is  the  coverage  of  ap- 
proximately 7  million  additional  units,  or 
11.2  percent  of  the  housing. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  we  are  on 
the  verge  of  a  tremendous  breakthrough 
In  the  field  of  civil  rights  legislation — a 
breakthrough  which  will  move  us  far  to- 
ward a  solution  of  one  of  our  greatest 
urban  problems — the  fair  provision  of 
housing.  E^ven  though  the  Dlrksen  pro- 
posal is  a  strong  amendment — far 
stronger  than  we  believed  possible  of 
passage  even  a  few  weeks  ago — we  still 
hope  eventually  to  see  passed  a  measure 
which  will  cover  all  housing  In  this 
country. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota  in  the  effort  to  table  the 
original  Mondale-Brooke  amendment  on 
fair  housing.  We  take  this  action  in  the 
spirit  of  constructive  compromise,  the 
spirit  which  has  animated  the  Senate  in 
its  greatest  moments. 

We  now  believe  that  alternative  legis- 
lation will  be  offered  by  the  able  and  en- 
lightened minority  leader.  The  lengthy 
and  arduous  deliberations  which  have 
produced  the  new  legislation  are  an  ap- 
propriate measure  of  its  importance  to 
the  Members  of  this  body  and  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country. 

Only  a  man  of  the  stamina  and  insight 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  could  have 
carried  such  difficult  discussions  to  a 
successful  conclusion. 

We  believe  the  results  are  well  worth 
the  effort.  The  legislation  to  be  proposed 
by  the  minority  leader  will  be  a  historic 
program  for  America,  responsive  to  the 
compelling  needs  of  our  time. 

Like  every  compromise  that  deserved 
the  word,  the  new  proposal  represents 
concessions  by  many  interested  parties. 
For  my  part.  I  must  say  that  the  original 
bill  was  preferable  In  several  respects. 
But  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  action  we 
now  propose  will  pave  the  way  to  one  of 
the  most  significant  civil  rights  laws  yet 
enacted. 

I  commend  my  colleagues  in  this  en- 
deavor for  their  steadfast  labors  in  a 
worthy  cause.  They  have  served  well  the 
goal  of  equal  opportunity  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. The  hours,  days,  and  weeks  which 
have  brought  us  to  this  moment  have 
been  well  spent. 

I  am  no  less  proud  of  the  outstanding 
performance  of  the  many  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  have  sacri- 
ficed their  schedules  to  the  urgent  busi- 
ness before  the  Senate.  They  have  come 
here  and  they  have  voted,  and  their 
votes  have  provided  the  sturdy  basis  for 


the  solid  compromise  we  now  hope  the 
Senate  will  accept.  I  am  grateful  to  them 
all  and  ask  them  to  join  with  us  In 
tabling  the  earlier  pro]3osal  and  passinit 
the  effective  measure  soon  to  be  offered 
by  the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  two  tables  which  I  have  pre- 
pared showing  the  comparative  effects  of 
the  Dlrksen  amendment  and  the  Mon- 
dale-Brooke amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows : 


DIRKSEN  AMENDMENT 


Ptrcent 

01*11 

housini 
units 


Number 

olall 

housing 

units 
(millions) 


Covtrtd  undtr  cooipfomn*; 

Stilt  1 :  Ftdttilly  auKtad  housing.  6. 0  it 

Stai*  2.  Multiunit  housing.  18.0  118 

2-.  3-.  and  4-unit  nonowntr- 
octup«td  housing  (Dk.  31. 
19S«).  11.8  8  t 

Stag*  3:  Single-tamilv.  owner-oc- 
cupied sales  through  real  estate 
brokw,  (Jan  1,  1970)_ 44.5  23  0 


Total. 

80.3 

b2  6 

Eiempted  under  compromise: 
Mrs  Murphy. 

Single-family  units  sold  by 
occupant  .         

owner- 

8.5 

11.2 

5.5 

7  0 

Tot«l 

19.7 

12  5 

Grand  total 

100.0 

65  1 

Note:  Caveat— This  hgure  is  based  on  a  compulation  assummii 
that  56  percent  ol  the  housing  in  the  United  States  in  1969  vvdl 
be  single-family  units  II  also  assumes  that  80  percent  ol  i^e 
single-family  dw«llini!S  will  be  sold  with  the  assistance  of  a  i-'^l 
estate  broker  It  is  estimated  that  approiimately  3  percent  ;i 
the  single-lamily  units  change  ownership  in  a  given  year. 

MONDALE-BROOKE  AMENDMENT 


Percent      Numbei 
ol  all         ol  all 

housing      housini 
units  units 

(millions) 


Covered  under  Mondale-Brooke  amend- 
ment: 
Stage  1 :  Federally  assisted  housing.  6. 0  3  8 

Stage  2: 

Multiunit  housing 18.0  118 

2-,  3-,  and  4-unit  nonowner- 

occu  pied  housing 11.8  8  0 

Stage  3:  Single-lamily,  owner-oc- 
cupied dwellin(( 56.0  36.0 

Total 59.6 

Exempted:  Mrs.  Murphy 8.5  5.5 

Total 10O.O  65  1 

Note:  Dillerence between  2 versions :  Mondile-Brooke  amend- 
ment covers  7.000.000  additional  units,  11.2  percent  ol  the 
housing. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
now  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  just  so 
that  the  Senate  may  be  informed  and  so 
that  we  do  not  have  any  slips  at  the  last 
minute.  I  think  It  is  fair  to  say  that  I 
shall  vote  for  the  tablliig  motion.  It  is 
well  io  note  that  It  Is  not  as  strong  a 
fair  housing  measiire  as  we  would  like  to 
get.  However,  in  my  judgment,  this  is 
the  extent  of  the  legislative  achievement 
possible  within  the  framework  of  the 
times  and  the  legislative  situation  we 
face  In  the  Senate. 

I  have  been  a  party  to  It,  and  I  am 
proud  to  have  been.  I  think  It  is  an  ex- 
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cellent  beginning  to  what  we  are  seeking 
to  effect. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
HartI  and  I  will  be  in  the  odd  position 
of  voting  to  table  the  measure  that  we 
dearly  want  to  get  enacted  into  law. 

I  feel  that  this  fact  must  be  made 
known  to  our  colleagues  and  to  the  whole 
world.  However,  this  is  the  way  that  it 
must  be  done.  We  will  shed  a  little  blood 
this  afternoon  and  get  it  done.  I  think 
It  is  important  that  the  Senate  under- 
stand this  insofar  as  the  pending  motion 
is  concerned. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Michigan  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  able 
Senator  from  New  York  has  expressed 
the  emotions  which  I  entertain  at  the 
moment.  Indeed.  I  shall  vote — and  hope 
that  the  Senate  overwhelmingly  votes — 
to  table  the  motion. 

The  hard  fact  is  that  if  every  man 
v.ere  a  king,  we  would  have  100  varia- 
tions of  the  pending  bill.  My  arithmetic 
is  not  correct.  We  would  have  about  78 
or  80  variations  of  the  bill. 

One  of  the  f tM:ts  of  life  Is  that  we  have 
abandoned  the  theory  of  divine  right.  I 
wish  that  we  would  operate  more  on  the 
basis  of  majority  decision.  However,  we 
are  guided  by  rule  KXli. 

Thanks  to  the  leadership  of  the  able 
majority  and  minority  leaders  in  this  ef- 
fort. I  anticipate  the  opportunity  very 
quickly  to  enact  a  piece  of  legislation 
that  in  the  test  of  history  will  obtain 
very  high  grades.  And  I  thank  all  who 
have  cooperated  in  that  effort. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Ti-ie  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
fiom  Perr.sylvania  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  meas- 
ure which  is  about  to  be  introduced  will 
mark  a  very  substantial  advance  and  a 
considerable  landmark  in  the  long 
struggle  for  civil  rights  and  for  recogni- 
tion of  the  dignity  and  decency  of  all  of 
our  citizens. 

We,  In  my  judgment,  have  gotten  as 
much  as  could  be  gotten,  and  a  good  deal 
more  than  some  expected. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  to  yield  to  the  able  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  pay  par- 
ticular tribute  to  the  manager  of  the  bill, 
the  able  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Hart],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
MoKDALE],  who  has  worked  valiantly  for 
a  cause  in  which  he  believes,  to  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Brooke],  and  to  the  able 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits]  for  their  outstanding  service  in 
this  great  cause. 

Particularly,  I  pay  tribute  to  my  own 
senior  colleague,  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  DiRKSEH]  who  has  once  again 


proven  that  with  great  courage  and  great 
skill  he  can  fight  for  what  he  truly  be- 
lieves in,  regardless  of  whether  he  will 
receive  criticism  for  such  action. 

I,  for  one,  believe  that  what  we  shall 
do  is  eminently  right  for  this  country.  It 
is  urgently  needed  and  necessary. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  for  his  great  leadership. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Brooke)  and  myself,  I  now  move 
to  table  the  pending  amendment  No.  524. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator send  his  motion  to  the  desk? 

The  clerk  will  report  the  motion. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mon- 
DALE) :  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  |Mr.  Brooke  |  and 
myself.  I  move  to  table  the  pending  amend- 
ment No.  524. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  imder- 
stood  the  Senator  to  make  a  motion.  I 
have  been  here  a  long  time,  but  I  have 
never  heard  a  Senator  make  a  motion  to 
table  and  then  have  the  motion  submit- 
ted in  writing. 

Is  that  a  matter  of  choice  or  prefer- 
ence, or  just  a  question  of  procedure 
in  the  Senate? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  anyone  asks 
that  a  motion  be  reduced  to  writing,  then 
it  must  be  done.  And,  for  the  purposes  of 
clarification  here  today,  the  Chair  is  of 
the  opinion  that  the  motion  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  should  be  read  by 
the  clerk  so  that  there  can  be  no  question 
concerning  what  this  business  is  about. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  the  momentous  nature  of  the  ques- 
tion, I  have  no  objection. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  agrees. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Mon- 
dale  amendment  is  tabled,  and  thereafter 
cloture  is  obtained  upon  the  bill,  would 
the  Mondale  amendment  still  be  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate  after  cloture,  and 
could  It  be  adopted? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator restate  his  question? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Mon- 
dale amendment  is  tabled  and  thereafter 
cloture  is  voted,  could  the  Mondale 
amendment  be  called  up  and  agreed  to 
after  cloture? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  No.  The  docu- 
ment that  is  the  guide  to  the  Senate, 
known  as  Senate  Procedure  written  by 
the  late-  and  beloved  Parliamentarian 
Charles  Watkins  and  our  present  Parlia- 
mentarian Dr.  Riddick,  informs  the  Chair 
and  the  Senate  on  Senate  procedure  re- 
lated to  an  amendment  that  may  have 
been  tabled  or  defeated.  An  amendment 
which  has  been  rejected  carmot  be  re- 
offered  in  an  identical  form,  nor  is  an 
amendment  proposing  provisions  which 
are  the  same  in  substance  and  effect  as 
the  one  previously  offered  in  order. 


If  there  Is,  however,  substantial  change 
written  into  the  provisions,  a  change  to 
provide,  for  example,  a  substantial 
change  of  amounts  or  figures  then  going 
through  the  appropriate  procedures  it 
could  be  offered — not  reoffered,  but  of- 
fered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  In  the  event  of  a  change, 
would  a  change  not  have  to  be  made  and 
read  before  clotiu-e  was  voted? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  That  Is  the 
precedent  of  the  Senate. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor will  state  it. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  If  the  pending 
amendment  is  tabled  and  thereafter  a 
substitute  amendment  is  offered — I  do 
not  know  whether  it  would  be  called  a 
substitute;  I  have  been  hearing  a  lot 
about  a  substitute  bill  or  substitute 
amendment — and  a  cloture  motion  Is 
filed  immediately  thereafter,  I  inquire 
whether  all  amendments  now  at  the  desk, 
to  both  the  bill  and  the  Mondale  amend- 
ment, will  be  eligible  to  be  offered  if 
they  have  been  already  read? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
Informs  the  Senate  that  if  the  cloture 
motion  Is  offered  only  to  this  amend- 
ment, then  the  cloture  motion  relates 
only  to  that  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  And  amendments 
that  have  heretofore  been  offered  to  the 
Mondale  amendment,  which  are  at  the 
desk  and  which  have  already  been  read, 
would  not  be  eligible  to  be  offered  to  the 
substitute  amendment. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair  wiU 
consult  with  the  Parliamentarian. 

The  Chair,  after  consultation  with  the 
Parliamentarian,  informs  the  Senate 
that  the  amendments  which  are  at  the 
desk  and  have  been  read  have  compiled 
with  the  reading  requirements  of  rule 
XXII. 

However,  because  apparently  there  will 
be  offered  a  substitute  for  the  whole  bill, 
it  might  be  desirable  for  those  who  have 
submitted  such  amendments  to  make 
page  and  line  reference  revisions  which 
would  make  them  apply  to  the  substitute. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  A  further  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry,  Mr.  President. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  the  point  I 
wish  to  make.  If  this  amendment  is 
tabled  and  the  other  one  offered,  and  im- 
mediately thereafter  a  cloture  motion 
is  filed,  then  no  one  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  offer  amendments  to  the 
new  amendment.  There  would  not  be  an 
opportimity  to  offer  them  and  have  them 
read,  because  there  is  a  change,  there  is 

a  difference 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  No.  The  Sen- 
ator is  misinformed.  The  Senate  would 
have  an  opportunity  to  modify  the 
amendments.  There  is  a  delay  period  in 
which  the  clotiu-e  process  works,  and 
such  changes  could  be  made  during  that 
time.  If  the  cloture  motion  were  filed  to- 
day, the  vote  would  not  come  until  Fri- 
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day :  so  such  modiflcations  could  be  made 
today  and  tomorrow. 

Mr.  McCLELXiAN.  Amendments  would 
be  in  order  during  that  time? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
will  stote  it. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  the  Chair 
has  ruled,  or  the  Chair  has  advised  the 
Senate,  that  amendments  which  are  at 
the  desk  which  have  been  read  qualify 
under  rule  XXII. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Yes,  as  far  as 
the  reading  requirement  is  concerned. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Is  it  not  true,  however, 
that  whether  or  not  those  amendments 
qualify  under  other  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate— to  wit,  whether  they  are  in  more 
than  one  degree — what  will  be  the  Sen- 
ate action  if  a  complete  substitute  is 
offered,  and  other  questions  which  deal 
with  other  rules  of  the  Senate,  are  un- 
affected by  the  fact  that  those  amend- 
ments may  appropriately  be  called  up 
after  clotDre,  and  there  may  be  other 
objection  to  them? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  Senator 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
sure  that  at  some  point  in  time  it  will  be 
In  order  to  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
consider  that  all  the  amendments  that 
are  presently  pending  be  considered  as 
read  and  qualified,  that  they  can  be  of- 
fered. And  I  do  so  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  in  the  hiatus  period  between 
the  time  the  cloture  motion  is  filed  and 
before  cloture  is  voted,  if  it  is  voted. 
Senators  could  resubmit  their  amend- 
ments and  go  to  the  trouble  of  having 
them  reprinted  and  submitted  all  over 
again.  And  at  the  appropriate  time.  Mr. 
President.  I  undertake  to 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  make 
a  point  of  order.  This  is  not  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  It  Is  debate  after  a 
motion  to  table,  and  it  is  wholly  out  of 
order. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  It  is  the  view 
of  the  Chair  that  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois Is  making  a  parliamentary  In- 
quiry. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  thought  I  was.  and  I 
am  asking  now  whether  such  a  unani- 
mous-consent request  would  be  in  order. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  It  surely 
would  be  In  order. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  make  a  parliamentary  inquiry  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  when  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  are  going  to  be  per- 
mitted to  see  the  Dirksen  amendment 
and  have  copies  of  it  available. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
not  a  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  is  a  very  sensible  in- 
quiry, anyway,  whether  it  is  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry  or  not. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  I  am  sure  the 
Senator's  inquiry  would  be  promptly  re- 
plied to  by  appropriate  action  of  the 
Senate. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  mo- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  tlie  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota.  On  this  question, 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MOSS  I  after  having  voted  in  the 
negative) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  live  pair 
with  the  majority  leader,  the  Senator 
from  Montana  I  Mr.  Mansfield).  If  he 
were  present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
"yea."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would 
vote  "nay."  I  therefore  withdraw  my 
vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
I  Mr.  Hartke  I .  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  LONC).  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Mansfield  1,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  I  Mr.  MonroneyI.  and  the 
Senator  from  Maine  I  Mr.  Muskie]  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  armounce  that  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  I  Mr.  Church),  the  Senator  from 
Florida  I  Mr.  Smathers  I .  and  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  I  Mr.  Pastore]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church  I,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke).  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Long),  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
fMr.  MoNRONEY).  the  Senator  from 
Maine  I  Mr.  Muskie).  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore).  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Smathers) 
would  each  vote  "yea.  ' 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hickenlgoper) 
is  absent  on  ofBclal  business. 

The  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
KucHEL)  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Pearson)  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  ( Mr.  Hickenlgoper  ) .  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Kuchel).  and 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson! 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  83. 
nays  5.  as  follows: 

|No.  12Leg.| 
"yEAS — 83 

Aiken  Fong  Montoya 

Allow  Pulbrlght  Morton 

Anderaon  OrllBn  Mundt 

Baker  Hansen  Murphy 

Bartlett  Harris  Nelson 

Bayh  Hart  Pen 

Bennett  Hayden  Percy 

Bible  HlU  Prouty 

Boggs  Holland  Proxmlre 

Brewster  Holllngi  Randolph 

Brooke  Hruaka  Rlblcoff 

Burdlck  Inouye  Russell 

Byrd.  Va.  Jackson  Scott 

Byrd.  W.  Va.  JavlU  Smith 

Cannon  Jordan.  N.C.  Sparkman 

Carlson  Jordan.  Idaho  Spong 

Case  Kennedy.  Mass.  Stennls 

Clark  Kennedy.  NY.  Symington 

Cooper  Lausche  Talmadge 

Cotton  Long.  La.  Thurmond 

CurtU  Magnuaon  Tower 

Dlrkaea  McCarthy  Tydlngs 

Dodd  McClellan  Williams.  N.J. 

Domlnlck  McOovern  Williams.  Del. 

BasUand  Mclntyre  Yarborough 

KUendar  Metcalf  Young.  N.  Dak. 

Ervln  Miller  Young.  Ohio 

Fannin  Mondale 


PRESENT  AND  GIVING   A   LIVE   PAIR    AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 1 
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NOT  VOTING— 11 
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Monroney 
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Kuchel 
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Oore 
Oruenlng 


Hatneld 
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So  Mr.  Mondale's  motion  to  lay  his 
amendment  on  the  table  was  agreed  to. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  for  the  committee  substitute 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  stated.  Does  the  Senator 
wish  to  have  the  amendment  read? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  No. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk  will 
state  the  amendment  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment  by  title. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
ask  a  question.  When  will  the  printed 
copy  of  the  amendment  be  available: 
otherwise.  I  would  have  to  ask  that  it 
be  read. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  printed 
copy  would  be  available  tomorrow  morn- 
ing and  printed  in  the  Record  of  todays 
proceedings. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  will  be  in  the  Record? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  It  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record  as  an  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  object  to 
dispensing  with  the  reading. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  There  is  ob- 
jection. The  clerk  will  read  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
has  asked  that  the  amendment  be  read. 
I  suggest  that  the  Senate  be  in  order  so 
that  the  clerk  can  read  it. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  reading 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President  (Mr. 
HoLUNCS  in  the  chair),  I  ask  that  the 
clerk  read  the  amendment  a  little  more 
slowly  so  we  can  hear  it  and  understand 
It. 

•  llie  legislative  clerk  resumed  reading 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute. 

The  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  <No.  554)  was  read  by  the  leg- 
islative clerk,  as  follows  : 

In  lieu  of  the  language  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  Committee  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

■"Title  I — Intekterence  WrrH 

"ITDKRALLT    P«OTECTED   ACnVrTIES 

"S«c.  101.  That  Chapter  13.  avU  Rights, 
title  18.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  Immediately  at  the  end  thereof  the 
loUowlDg  new  section,  to  read  as  follows: 
"  'f  246.  Federally  Protected  Activities 

'"(a)(1)  Nothing  in  tbU  section  shall  be 
construed  as  Indicating  an  Intent  on  the  part 
of  Congress  to  prevent  any  State,  any  posses- 
sion or  Commonwealth  of  the  United  States, 
or  the  District  of  Columbia,  from  exercising 
jurisdiction  over  any  offense  over  which  It 
would  have  jurisdiction  in  the  absence  of 
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this  section,  nor  shall  anything  in  this  sec- 
tion be  construed  as  depriving  State  and 
local  law  enforcement  authorities  of  respon- 
sibility for  prosecuting  acts  that  may  be  vio- 
lations of  this  section  and  that  art  violations 
of  State  and  local  law.  No  prosecution  of  any 
olTense  described  In  this  section  shall  be  un- 
dertaken by  the  United  States  except  upon 
the  certification  in  writing  of  the  Attorney 
General  or  the  Deputy  Attorney  General  that 
In  his  judgment  a  prosecution  by  the  United 
States  Is  In  the  pvibllc  Interest  and  necessary 
to  secure  substantial  justice,  which  function 
of  certification  may  not  be  delegated. 

"'(2)  Nothing  In  this  subsection  shall  be 
construed  to  limit  the  authority  of  Federal 
officers,  or  a  Federal  grand  jury,  to  Investi- 
gate possible  violations  of  this  section. 

"■(b)  Whoever,  whether  or  not  acting  tin- 
der color  of  law.  by  force  or  threat  of  force 
willfully  injures,  intimidates  or  Interferes 
with,  or  attempts  to  injure.  Intimidate  or  in- 
tPiiere  with. 

•  '  ( 1 )  any  person  because  he  is  or  has  been, 
or  In  order  to  discourage  such  person  or  any 
other  person  or  any  class  of  persons  from — 

•  '(A)  voting  or  qualifying  to  vote,  qualify- 
ing or  campaigning  as  a  candidate  for  elec- 
tive office,  or  qualifying  or  acting  as  a  poll 
watcher,  or  any  legally  authorized  election 
ofliclal.  In  any  primary,  special,  or  general 
election; 

■■'(B)  participating  In  or  enjoying  any 
benefit,  service,  privilege,  program,  facility, 
or  activity  provided  or  administered  or  man- 
aged by  the  United  States; 

■•■(C)  applying  for  or  enjoying  employ- 
ment, or  any  prerequisite  thereof,  by  any 
agency  of  the  United  States; 

■'(b)  serving,  or  attending  upon  any  court 
in  connection  with  possible  service,  as  a 
grand  or  petit  juror  in  any  court  of  the 
United  States; 

"■(E)  participating  in  or  enjoying  the 
benefits  of  any  program  or  activity  receiv- 
ing Federal  financial  assistance;  or 

"  ^(2)  any  person  because  of  his  race,  color, 
religion  or  national  origin  and  because  he 
IS  or  hae  been — 

■■'(A)  enrolling  in  or  attending  any  pub- 
lic school  or  public  college; 

"■(B)  participating  in  or  enjoying  any 
benefit,  service,  privilege,  program,  facility 
or  activity  provided  or  administered  oj  any 
Slate  or  subdivision  thereof; 

■■■(C)  applying  for  or  enjoying  employ- 
ment, or  any  perquisite  thereof,  by  any 
private  employer  or  any  agency  of  any  State 
or  subdivision  thereof,  or  joining  or  using 
the  services  or  advantages  of  any  labor  orga- 
nization, hiring  hall,  or  employmen-.  agency; 

"■(D)  serving,  or  attending  upon  any 
court  of  any  State  in  connection  with  pos- 
sible service,  as  a  grand  or  petit  juror; 

■■■(E)  traveling  in  or  using  any  facility 
"(  interstate  commerce,  or  using  any  vehicle, 
terminal,  or  facility  of  any  common  carrier 
by  motor,  rail,  water,  or  air; 

■'  '(F)  enjoying  the  goods,  services,  facili- 
ties, privileges,  advantages,  or  accommoda- 
tions of  any  inn.  hotel,  motel,  or  other 
establishment  which  provides  lodging  to 
transient  guests,  or  of  any  restaurant,  cafe- 
teria, lunchroom,  lunch  counter,  soda  foun- 
tain, or  other  facility  which  services  the  pub- 
lic and  which  is  principally  engaged  in  selling 
food  or  beverages  for  consumption  on  the 
premises,  or  of  any  gasoline  station,  or  of  any 
motion  picture  house,  theater,  concert  hall, 
sports  arena,  stadium,  or  any  other  place 
of  exhibition  or  entertainment  which  serves 
the  public,  or  of  any  other  establishment 
which  serves  the  public  and  (1)  which  is 
located  within  the  premises  of  any  of  the 
aforesaid  establishments  or  within  the 
premises  of  which  Is  physically  located  any 
of  the  aforesaid  establishments,  and  (li) 
which  holds  itself  out  as  serving  patrons  of 
such  establishments;  or 

"  '(3)  any  person  because  he  is  or  has  been, 
or  in  order  to  discourage  such  person  or  any 
other  person  or  any  class  of  persons  from — 


"'(A)  participating,  without  discrimina- 
tion on  account  of  race,  color,  religion  or 
national  origin,  in  any  of  the  benefits  or  ac- 
tivities described  In  subparagraphs  (1)(A) 
through  (1)(E)  or  subparagraphs  (2)  (A) 
through  (2)(F),  or  lawfully  aiding  or  en- 
couraging others  to  so  participate;   or 

■■'(B)  participating  lawfully  in  speech  or 
peaceful  assembly  opposing  any  denial  of 
the  opportunity  to  so  participate;  or 

■■  ■(C)  affording  another  person  or  class  of 
persons  opportunity  or  protection  to  so  par- 
ticipate— shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000, 
or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
both;  and  If  bodily  injury  results  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $10,000.  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  ten  years  or  both;  and  If  death 
results  shall  be  subject  to  imprisonment  for 
any  term  of  years  or  for  life.' 

■■(c)  Nothing  contained  in  this  section  shall 
apply  to  or  affect  activities  under  title  II 
of  this  Act. 

■'Sec.  102.  The  analysis  of  chapter  13  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
■  '245.  Federally  Protected  Activities.' 

•Sec.  103.  (a)  Section  241  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
final  paragraph  thereof  and  substituting  the 
following: 

"  'They  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000 
or  imprisoned  not  more  than  ten  years,  or 
both;  and  if  death  results,  they  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  imprisonment  for  any  term  of  years  or 
for  life.' 

■■(b)  Section  242  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  and  adding  the  following : 
';  and  if  death  results  shall  be  subject  to 
Imprisonment  for  any  term  of  years  or  for 
life." 

■'(c)  Subsections  (a)  and  (c)  of  section 
12  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  (79  Stat. 
443,  444)  are  amended  by  striking  out  the 
words  'or   (b)'  following  the  words  '11    (a)'. 

■"TrrLE   II — Fair  Housing 

"POLICY 

■Sec.  201.  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  for  fair  housing  throughout 
the  United  States. 

'■definitions 

"Sec.  202.  As  used  In  this  title — 

"(a)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

'"(b)  ■Dwelling'  means  any  building,  struc- 
ture, or  portion  thereof  which  is  occupied 
as.  or  designed  or  intended  for  occupancy  as, 
a  residence  by  one  or  more  families,  and  any 
vacant  land  which  is  offered  for  sale  or  lease 
for  the  construction  or  location  thereon  of 
any  such  building,  structure,  or  portion 
thereof. 

■■(c)   Tamlly'  includes  a  single  individual. 

"(d)  Person"  includes  one  or  more  In- 
dividuals, corporations,  partnerships,  asso- 
ciations, labor  organizations,  legal  repre- 
sentatives, mutual  companies,  joint-stock 
companies,  trusts,  unincorporated  organiza- 
tions, trustees,  trustees  in  bankruptcy,  re- 
ceivers, and  fiduciaries. 

"(e)  'To  renf  includes  to  lease,  to  sub- 
lease, to  let  and  otherwise  to  grant  for  a  con- 
sideration the  right  to  occupy  premises  not 
owned  by  the  occupant. 

"(f)  ■Discriminatory  housing  practice' 
means  an  act  that  Is  unlawful  under  section 
204,  205,  or  206. 

■■(g)  ■State'  means  any  of  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  or  any  of  the  ter- 
ritories and  possessions  of  the  United  States. 

"EFTECTIVt    DATES    OF    CERTAIN    PROHIBITIONS 

"Sec.  203.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (b)  and  section  207,  the  prohibi- 
tions against  discrimination  In  the  sale  or 
rental  of  housing  set  forth  in  section  204 
shall  apply: 

■'(1)   UpKjn  enactment  of  this  title,  to — 
"(A)  dwellings  owned  or  operated  by  the 
Federal  Government; 


"(B)  dwellings  provided  in  whole  or  in 
part  with  the  aid  of  loans,  advances,  grants, 
or  contributions  made  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, under  agreements  entered  into 
after  November  20,  1962,  unless  payment  due 
thereon  has  been  made  In  full  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  title; 

■■(c)  dwellings  provided  in  whole  or  in  part 
by  loans  insured,  guaranteed,  or  otherwise 
secured  by  the  credit  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, under  agreements  entered  Into  after 
November  20,  1962.  unle.ss  payment  thereon 
has  been  made  In  full  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  title;  and 

■■(D)  dwellings  provided  by  the  develop- 
ment or  the  redevelopment  of  real  property 
purchased,  rented,  or  oiherwl.se  obtained 
from  a  State  or  local  public  agency  receiving 
Federal  financial  assistance  for  slum  clear- 
ance or  urban  renewal  with  respect  to  such 
real  property  under  loan  or  grant  contracts 
entered  into  after  November  20,  1962. 

•■(21  After  December  31,  1968.  to  all  dwell- 
ings covered  by  paragraph  ( 1 )  and  to  all 
other  dwellings  except  as  exempted  by  sub- 
section ( b ) . 

■■(b)  Except  for  dwellings  covered  under 
section  203(a)(1),  nothing  in  section  204 
(Other  than  paragraph  (c) )  shall  apply  to — 
■■(1)  any  single-family  house  sold  or  rented 
by  an  owner  residing  in  such  house  at  the 
time  of  such  sale  or  rental,  or  who  was  the 
most  recent  resident  of  such  liouse  prior  to 
such  sale  or  rental:  Provided,  That  after  De- 
cember 31,  1969,  the  .ale  or  rental  of  any 
such  single-family  house  shall  be  excepted 
from  the  application  of  this  title  only  if 
such  house  is  sold  or  rented  (A)  without  the 
use  in  any  manner  of  the  sales  or  rentil  fa- 
cilities or  the  sales  or  rental  services  of  any 
real  estate  broker,  agent,  or  salesman,  or  of 
such  facilities  or  services  of  any  person  in 
the  business  of  selling  or  renting  dwellings, 
or  of  any  employee  or  agent  of  any  such 
broker,  agent,  salesman,  or  person,  and  (B) 
without  the  publication,  posting  or  mailing, 
after  notice,  of  any  advertisement  or  written 
notice  in  violation  of  section  204(c)  of  this 
Title;  but  nothing  in  this  proviso  shall  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  attorneys,  escrow  agents, 
abstractors,  title  companies,  and  other  such 
professional  assistance  as  necesary  to  perfect 
or  transfer  the  title. 

'■(2)  rooms  or  units  in  dwellings  con- 
taining living  quarters  occupied  or  Intended 
to  be  occupied  by  no  more  than  four  fam- 
ilies living  independently  of  each  other.  If 
the  owner  actually  maintains  and  occupies 
one  of  such  living  quarters  as  his  residence. 
■■(c)  For  the  purposes  of  subsection  (b), 
a  person  shall  be  deemed  to  be  in  the  busi- 
ness of  selling  or  renting  dwellings  if — 

••  1 1 )  he  has.  within  the  preceding  twelve 
months,  participated  as  principal  in  three 
or  more  transactions  Involving  the  sale  of 
rental  of  any  dwelling  or  any  interest  therein, 
or 

•■(2)  he  has,  within  the  preceding  twelve 
months,  participated  as  agent,  other  than 
in  the  sale  of  his  own  personal  residence, 
in  providing  sales  or  rental  facilities  or  sales 
or  rental  services  In  two  or  more  transac- 
tions involving  the  sale  or  rental  of  any 
dwelling  or  any  interest  therein,  or 

"(3)  he  is  the  owner  of  any  dwelling  de- 
signed or  intended  for  occupancy  by,  or  oc- 
cupied by,  five  or  more  families. 

•Discrimination  in  the  Sale  or  Rental  of 
Housing 

'■Sec.  204.  As  made  applicable  by  section 
203  and  except  as  exempted  by  sections  203 
(b)  and  207,  it  shall  be  unlawful — 

•■(a)  To  refuse  to  sell  or  rent,  to  refuse  ■to 
negotiate  for  the  sale  or  rental  of.  or  other- 
wise make  unavailable  or  deny,  a  dwelling 
to  any  person  because  of  race,  color,  religion, 
or  national  origin. 

"(b)  To  discriminate  against  any  person 
in  the  terms,  conditions,  or  privileges  of 
sale  or  rental  of  a  dwelling,  or  in  the  pro- 
vision of  services  or  facilities  in  connection 
therewith,  because  of  race,  color,  religion,  or 
national  origin. 
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"(c)  To  make,  prtnt.  or  publlab,  or  cause 
to  be  made,  printed,  or  published  any  notice, 
statement,  or  advertisement,  with  respect  to 
the  sale  or  rental  of  a  dwelling  that  Indi- 
cates any  preference,  limitation,  or  discrim- 
ination based  on  race,  color,  religion,  or  na- 
tional origin,  or  an  Intention  to  make  any 
such  preference,  limitation,  or  discrimina- 
tion. 

"(d>  To  represent  to  any  person  because  of 
race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin  that 
any  dwelling  is  not  available  for  Inspection, 
sale,  or  rental  when  such  dwelling  Is  In  fact 
so  available. 

•'(e)  For  profit,  to  Induce  or  attempt  to 
Induce  any  person  to  sell  or  rent  any  dwell- 
ing by  representations  regarding  the  entry 
or  prospective  entry  Into  the  neighborhood 
of  a  person  or  persons  of  a  particular  race, 
color,  religion  or  national  origin. 

"DiaCaiMINATIOM    U»    THt     riNANCINO     OF 
HOCSING 

"Sec.  208.  After  December  31.  1968.  It  shall 
be  unlawful  for  any  bank,  building  and  loan 
association,  insurance  company  or  other 
corporation,  association,  firm  or  enterprise 
whose  business  consists  In  whole  or  in  part 
In  the  making  of  commercial  real  estate 
loans,  to  •flttiy  a  loan  or  other  financial  as- 
sistance ttf  a  person  applying  therefor  for 
the  purpoae  of  purchasing,  constructing.  Im- 
proving, repairing,  or  maintaining  a  dwelling, 
or  to  discriminate  against  him  in  the  fixing 
of  the  amount.  Interest  rate,  duration,  or 
other  terms  or  conditions  of  such  loan  or 
other  financial  assistance,  because  of  the 
race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin  of 
such  person  or  of  any  person  associated  with 
him  in  connection  with  such  loan  or  other 
financial  assistance  or  the  purposes  of  such 
loan  or  other  financial  assistance,  or  of  the 
present  or  prospective  owners,  lessees,  ten- 
ants, or  occupants  of  the  dwelling  or  dwell- 
ings ID  relation  to  which  such  loan  or  other 
financial  assistance  Is  to  be  made  or  given, 
provided  that  nothing  contained  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  Impair  the  scope  or  effectiveness 
of  the  exception  contained  In  section  204(b) . 

"OiaCmUUN ATXON    IN    THK    FltOVISION    OF 

BKOKxaACC  acavicEs 
"Sxc.  206.  Arter  December  31.  1968.  It  shall 
be  unlawful  to  deny  any  person  access  to 
or  membership  or  participation  In  any  mul- 
tiple-listing service,  real  estate  brokers'  or- 
ganization or  other  service,  organization,  or 
facility  relating  to  the  business  of  selling  or 
renting  dwellings,  or  to  discriminate  against 
him  In  the  terms  or  conditions  of  such  ac- 
cess, membership,  or  participation,  on  ac- 
count of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin. 

"EXEMPTION 

"Sec.  207.  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  pro- 
hibit a  religious  organization,  association,  or 
society,  or  any  nonprofit  institution  or  orga- 
nization operated,  supervised  or  controlled 
by  or  in  conjunction  with  a  religious  orga- 
mzatlon.  association,  or  society,  from  limit- 
ing the  sale,  rental  or  occupancy  of  dwell- 
ings which  It  owns  or  operates  for  other  than 
a  commercial  purpose  to  persons  of  the  same 
religion,  or  from  giving  preference  to  such 
persons,  unless  membership  In  such  religion 
Is  restricTed  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  na- 
tional origin. 

"ADMINISTRATION 

"Sec.  208.  (a)  The  authority  and  respon- 
sibility for  administering  this  Act  shall  t>e  in 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. 

"(b)  The  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  shall  be  provided  an  addi- 
tional Assistant  Secretary.  The  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
(Public  Law  89-174.  79  Stat.  667)  Is  hereby 
amended  by — 

"(1)  striking  the  word  four.'  In  section  4 
(a)  of  said  Act  (79  Stat.  668;  5  U.S.C.  624b 
(a) )  and  substituting  therefor  'five.',  and 


"(3)  striking  the  word  'six.'  In  section  7  of 
said  Act  (79  SUt.  669:  5  U.S.C.  6a4d(c) )  and 
substituting  therefor  'seven.' 

"(c)  The  Secretary  may  delegate  any  of 
bis  functions,  duties,  and  powers  to  employ- 
ees of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  or  to  boards  of  such  employees. 
Including  functions,  duties,  and  powers  with 
respect  to  Investigating,  conciliating,  hearing, 
determining,  ordering,  certifying.  reporUng. 
or  otherwise  acting  as  to  any  work,  business, 
or  matter  under  this  title.  The  persons  to 
whom  such  delegations  are  made  with  re- 
spect to  hearing  functions,  duties,  and  powers 
shall  be  appointed  and  shall  serve  In  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment In  compliance  with  sections  3105,  3344. 
5362.  and  7521  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code.  Insofar  as  possible,  conciliation  meet- 
ings shall  be  held  In  the  cities  or  other  local- 
ities where  the  discriminatory  housing  prac- 
tices allegedly  occurred  The  Secretary  shall 
by  rule  prescribe  such  rights  of  appeal  from 
the  decisions  of  his  hearing  examiners  to 
other  hearing  examiners  or  to  other  officers 
in  the  Department,  to  boards  of  ofHcers  or  to 
himself,  as  shall  be  appropriate  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  law. 

"(d)  All  executive  departmenu  and  agen- 
cies shall  administer  their  programs  and  ac- 
tivities relating  to  housing  and  urban  devel- 
opment in  a  manner  afflrmatlvely  to  further 
the  purposes  of  this  title  and  shall  cooperate 
with  the  Secretary  to  further  such  purposes 

"(e)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  shall — 

"(1)  make  studies  with  respect  to  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  discriminatory  housing 
practices  In  representative  communities,  ur- 
ban, suburban,  and  rural,  throughout  the 
United  States: 

"(2)  publish  and  disseminate  reports,  rec- 
ommendations, and  information  derived 
from  such  studies: 

"(3)  cooperate  with  and  render  technical 
assistance  to  Federal.  State,  local,  and  other 
public  or  private  agencies,  organizations,  and 
Institutions  which  are  formulating  or  carry- 
ing on  programs  to  prevent  or  eliminate  dis- 
criminatory housing  practices: 

"(4)  cooperate  with  and  render  such  tecE- 
nlcal  and  other  assistance  to  the  Community 
Relations  Service  as  may  be  appropriate  to 
further  its  activities  in  preventing  or  elimi- 
nating dlscrlnxinatory  housing  practices:  and 

"(5)  administer  the  programs  and  activi- 
ties relating  to  housing  and  urban  develop- 
ment In  a  manner  afflrmatlvely  to  further  the 
policies  of  this  title. 

"EBUCATION  AND  CONCn-IATION 

"Sec.  209.  Immediately  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Utle  the  Secretary  shall  com- 
mence such  educational  and  conciliatory 
activities  as  in  his  Judgment  will  further  the 
purpoees  of  this  title.  He  shall  call  confer- 
ences of  persons  In  the  bousing  industry  and 
other  Interested  parties  to  acquaint  them, 
with  the  provisions  of  this  title  and  hla 
suggested  means  of  Implementing  It.  and 
shall  endeavor  with  their  advice  to  work  out 
programs  of  voluntary  compliance  and  of 
enforcement  He  may  pay  per  diem,  travel, 
and  transportation  expenses  for  persona  at- 
tending such  conferences  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 5703  of  Utle  5  of  the  United  States  Code. 
He  shall  consult  with  State  and  local  officials 
and  other  interested  parties  to  learn  the 
extent,  if  any.  to  which  housing  discrimina- 
tion exists  in  theU  State  or  locality,  and 
whether  and  how  State  or  local  enforcement 
programs  might  be  utilized  to  combat  such 
discrimination  in  connection  with  or  in 
place  of.  the  Secretary's  enforcement  of  this 
title.  The  Secretary  shall  issue  reports  on 
such  conferences  and  consultations  as  he 
deems  appropriate. 


"Sec. 


"ENrOBCEMBNT 

210.    (a)    Any  person  who  claims  to 


have  been  Injured  by  a  discriminatory  bous- 
ing practice  or  who  believes  that  he  will  be 


Irrevocably  Injured  by  a  discriminatory  hous- 
ing practice  that  is  about  to  occur  (hereafter 
'person  aggrieved' )  may  file  a  complaint 
with  the  Secretary.  Complaints  shall  be  in 
writing  and  shall  contain  such  Information 
and  be  in  such  form  as  the  Secretary  re- 
quires. Within  thirty  days  after  receiving  a 
complaint,  or  within  thirty  days  after  the 
expiration  of  any  period  of  reference  under 
subsection  (c).  the  Secretary  shall  Investi- 
gate the  complaint  and  give  notice  in  writing 
to  the  person  aggrieved  whether  he  Intends 
to  resolve  It.  If  the  Secretory  decides  to  re- 
solve the  complaint,  he  shall  proceed  to  try 
to  eliminate  or  correct  the  alleged  discrim- 
inatory housing  practice  by  informal  meth- 
ods of  conference,  conciliation,  and  persua- 
sion. Nothing  said  or  done  In  the  course  ul 
such  Informal  endeavors  may  be  made  pub- 
lic or  used  as  evidence  In  a  subsequent  pro- 
ceeding under  this  title  without  the  written 
consent  of  the  persons  concerned.  Any  em- 
ployee of  the  Secretary  who  shall  make  pub- 
lic any  information  In  violation  of  this  pro- 
vision shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  tl.OOO  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  one  year. 

"(b)  A  complaint  under  subsection  u) 
shall  be  filed  within  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  after  the  alleged  discriminatory  hous- 
ing practice  occurred.  Complaints  shall  be 
In  writing  and  shall  state  the  facts  upon 
which  the  allegations  of  a  discriminatory 
housing  practice  are  based.  Complaints  may 
be  reasonably  and  fairly  amended  at  any 
time.  A  respondent  may  file  an  answer  to  the 
complaint  against  him  and  with  the  leave  of 
the  Secretory,  which  shall  be  granted  when- 
ever It  would  be  reasonable  and  fair  to  do 
so.  may  amend  his  answer  at  any  time.  Both 
complalnu  and  answers  shall  be  verified. 

"(c)  Wherever  a  State  or  local  fair  housing 
law  provides  rights  and  remedies  for  alleged 
discriminatory  housing  practices  which  are 
subsUntlally  equivalent  to  the  rlghu  und 
remedies  provided  in  the  Title,  the  Secretary 
shall  notify  the  appropriate  Stote  or  local 
agency  of  any  complaint  filed  under  this 
Title  which  appears  to  constitute  a  violation 
of  such  Stote  or  local  fair  housing  law.  and 
the  Secretary  shall  toke  no  further  action 
with  respect  to  such  complaint  for  30  days 
after  the  maUlng  of  such  notice  unless  the 
Secretary  cerUfles  that  In  his  judgment, 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  particular 
case,  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  the 
parties  or  the  interests  of  justice  preclude 
such  deference  to  Stote  or  local  remedies 

"(d)  If  within  thirty  days  after  a  charge 
Is  filed  with  the  Secretary  or  within  thirty 
days  after  expiration  of  any  period  of  refer- 
ence under  subsection  (c).  the  Secretary  has 
been  unable  to  obtoln  voluntary  compliance 
with  this  title,  the  person  aggrieved  mav. 
within  thirty  days  thereafter,  commence  a 
civil  action  in  any  appropriate  United  Stales 
district  court,  against  the  respondent  named 
in  the  complaint,  to  enforce  the  rights 
granted  or  protected  by  this  title,  Insofar  as 
such  rights  relate  to  the  subject  of  the  com- 
plaint. Such  actions  may  be  brought,  without 
regard  to  the  amount  In  controversy,  In  any 
United  Stotes  district  court  for  the  district 
in  which  the  discriminatory  housing  practice 
is  alleged  to  have  occurred  or  be  about  to 
occur  or  In  which  the  respondent  resides  or 
transacts  business.  If  the  court  finds  that  a 
discriminatory  housing  practice  has  occurred 
or  Is  about  to  occur,  the  court  may  enjoin 
the  respondent  from  engaging  In  such  prac- 
tice or  order  such  affirmative  action  as  may 
be  appropriate. 

"(e)  In  any  proceeding  brought  piursuant 
to  this  section,  the  burden  of  proof  shall  be 
on  the  complainant. 

"INVESTTCATIONS;  SUBPENAS;  GIVING  OF 
EvmENCE 

"SEC.  11.  (a)  In  conducting  an  Investiga- 
tion the  Secretary  shall  have  access  at  all 
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reasonable  times  to  premises,  records,  docu- 
ments, individuals,  and  other  evidence  or 
possible  sources  of  evidence  and  may  ex- 
amine, record,  and  copy  such  materials  and 
take  and  record  the  testimony  or  statements 
of  such  persons  as  are  reasonably  necessary 
for  the  furtherance  of  the  investigation.  The 
Secretary  may  issue  subpenas  to  compel  his 
access  to  or  the  production  of  such  materials, 
Df  the  appearance  of  such  persons,  and  may 
i-sue  interrogatories  to  a  respondent,  to  the 
aame  extent  and  subject  to  the  same  limita- 
tions as  would  apply  11  the  subpenas  or  in- 
terrogatories were  Issued  or  served  in  aid  of 
a  civil  action  in  the  United  Stotes  district 
court  for  the  district  in  which  the  investiga- 
tion is  taking  place.  The  Secretary  may  ad- 
minister oaths. 

■■(b)  Upon  written  application  to  the  Sec- 
retary, a  respondent  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
issuance  of  a  reasonable  number  of  sub- 
)>enas  by  and  In  the  name  of  the  Secretary 
to  the  same  extent  and  subject  to  the  same 
limitations  as  subpenas  Issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary himself.  Subpenas  Issued  at  the  re- 
c|uest  of  a  respondent  shall  show  on  their 
face  the  name  and  address  of  such  respond- 
ent and  shall  stote  that  they  were  Issued  at 
l>t3  request. 

"(c)  Witnesses  summoned  by  subpena  of 
the  Secretary  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same 
witness  and  mileage  fees  as  are  witnesses 
111  proceedings  in  United  Stotes  district 
courts.  Fees  payable  to  a  witness  summoned 
by  a  subpena  issued  at  the  request  of  a  re- 
spondent shall  be  paid  by  him. 

■(d)  Within  five  days  after  service  of  a 
subpena  upon  any  person,  such  person  may 
petition  the  Secretary  to  revoke  or  modify  the 
subpena.  The  Secretary  shall  grant  the  peti- 
tion If  he  finds  that  the  subpena  requires 
appearance  or  attendance  at  an  unreasonable 
time  or  place,  that  it  requires  production  of 
evidence  which  does  not  relate  to  any  matter 
under  investigation,  that  it  does  not  describe 
with  sufficient  particularity  the  evidence  to 
be  produced,  that  compliance  would  be  un- 
duly onerous,  or  for  other  good  reason. 

"(e)  In  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to 
obey  a  subpena,  the  Secretary  or  other  per- 
son at  whose  request  It  was  Issued  many  peti- 
tion for  Its  enforcement  In  the  United  Stotes 
district  court  for  the  district  In  which  the 
person  to  whom  the  subpena  was  addressed 
resides,  was  served,  or  transacts  business. 

"(f)  Any  person  who  willfully  falls  or 
neglects  to  attend  and  testify  or  to  answer 
any  lawful  Inquiry  or  to  produce  records, 
documento,  or  other  evidence,  if  In  his  power 
to  do  so,  in  obedience  to  the  subpena  or 
lawful  order  of  the  Secretory,  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  SI. 000  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both.  Any  person  who,  with 
Intent  thereby  to  mislead  the  Secretary, 
shall  make  or  cause  to  be  made  any  false 
entry  or  statement  Of  fact  In  any  report, 
account,  record,  or  other  document  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretory  pursuant  to  his  sub- 
pena or  other  order,  or  shall  willfully  neglect 
or  fall  to  make  or  cause  to  be  made  full, 
true,  and  correct  entries  In  such  reports, 
accounto,  records,  or  other  documente,  or 
shall  willfully  mutilate,  alter,  or  by  any 
other  means  falsify  any  documentary  evi- 
dence, shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000 
or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
"'(g)  The  Attorney  General  shall  conduct 
all  litigation  in  which  the  Secretory  partic- 
ipates, as  a  party  or  as  amicus  pursuant  to 
this  Act. 

"EMVOBCEMENT    BT    PEIVATE    PEKSONS 

■  Sec.  212.  (a)  The  righto  granted  by  sec- 
tions 203,  204.  205,  and  206  may  be  enforced 
by  civil  actions  in  appropriate  United  Stotes 
district  courte  without  regard  to  the  amount 
in  controversy  and  in  appropriate  Stote  or 
local  courto  of  general  jurisdiction.  A  civil  ac- 
tion shall  be  commenced  within  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  days  after  the  alleged  dis- 
criminatory housing  practice  occurred. 
"(b)  Upon  application  by  the  plaintiff  and 


In  such  clrcumstonces  as  the  court  may 
deem  Just,  a  court  of  the  United  Stotes  In 
which  a  civil  action  under  this  section  has 
been  brought  may  appoint  an  attorney  for 
the  plaintiff  and  may  authorize  the  com- 
mencement of  a  civil  action  upon  proper 
showing  without  the  payment  of  fees,  costt. 
or  security.  A  court  of  a  Stote  or  subdivision 
thereof  may  do  likewise  to  the  extent  not  In- 
consistent with  the  law  or  procedures  of 
the  Stote  or  subdivision. 

"(c)  The  court  may  grant  as  relief,  as  It 
deems  appropriate,  any  permanent  or  tem- 
porary Injunction,  temporary  restraining 
order,  or  other  order,  and  may  award  to  the 
plaintiff  actual  damages  and  not  more  than 
$1,000  punitive  damages,  together  with  court 
costo  and  reasonable  attorney  fees  In  the  case 
of  a  prevailing  plaintiff. 

"(d)  The  court  may  allow  a  prevailing 
plaintiff  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee  as  part 
of  the  costo. 

"ENFORCEMENT    BY    THE    ATTOBNEY    GENERAL 

"Sec.  213.  (a)  Whenever  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  any 
person  or  group  of  persons  Is  engaged  In  a 
pattern  or  practice  of  resistance  to  the  full 
enjoyment  of  any  of  the  righto  granted  by 
this  title,  or  that  any  person  or  group  of 
persons  has  been  denied  any  of  the  righto 
granted  by  this  title  and  such  denial  raises 
an  issue  of  general  public  importance,  he 
may  bring  a  civil  action  in  any  appropriate 
United  States  district  court  by  filing  with  it 
a  complaint  setting  forth  the  facto  and  re- 
questing such  preventive  relief,  Including  an 
appllt;atlon  for  a  permanent  or  temporary 
Injunction,  restraining  order,  or  other  order 
against  the  person  or  persons  responsible 
for  such  pattern  or  practice  or  denial  of 
righto,  as  he  deems  necessary  to  Insure  the 
full  enjoyment  of  the  righto  granted  by 
this  title. 

"EXPEDITION    OF    PROCEEDINGS 

"Sec.  214.  Any  court  In  which  a  proceed- 
ing is  instituted  under  section  212  or  213  of 
this  title  shall  assign  the  case  for  hearing 
at  the  earliest  practicable  date  and  cause  the 
case  to  be  In  every  way  expedited. 

"EFFECT   ON    STATE    LAWS 

"Sec.  215.  Nothing  In  this  title  shall  be 
construed  to  Invalidate  or  limit  any  law  of 
a  Stote  or  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or 
of  any  other  Jurisdiction  in  which  this  title 
shall  be  effective,  that  grante.  guarantees,  or 
protecto  the  same  righto  as  are  granted  by 
this  title:  but  any  law  of  a  State,  a  political 
subdivision,  or  other  such  jurisdiction  that 
purporte  to  require  or  permit  any  action  that 
would  be  a  discriminatory  housing  practice 
under  this  title  shall  to  that  extent  be  In- 
valid. 

"COOPERATION  WITH  STATE  AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES 
AOMINISTCRING   FAIR   HOUSING  LAWS 

"Sec.  216.  The  Secretary  may  cooperate 
with  Stote  and  local  agencies  charged  with 
the  administration  of  State  and  local  fair 
housing  laws  and,  with  the  consent  of  such 
agencies,  utilize  the  services  of  such  agencies 
and  their  employees  and,  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law,  may  reimburse 
such  agencies  and  their  employees  for  serv- 
ices rendered  to  assist  him  In  carrying  out 
this  Act.  In  furtherance  of  such  cooperative 
efforto,  the  Secretory  may  enter  Into  written 
agreemente  with  such  Stote  or  local  agencies. 
All  agreemente  and  terminations  thereof 
shaU  be  published  in  the  Federal  Register. 

"INTERFERENCE,     COERCION,     OR      INTIMmATION 

"Sec.  217.  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  coerce, 
intimidate,  threaten,  or  Interfere  with  any 
person  in  the  exercise  or  enjoyment  of,  or  on 
account  of  his  having  exercised  or  enjoyed, 
or  on  account  of  his  having  aided  or  encour- 
aged any  other  person  In  the  exercise  or  en- 
joyment of,  any  right  granted  or  protected 
by  section  203,  204,  205  or  206.  This  section 
may  be  enforced  by  appropriate  civil  action. 


"APPROPRIA'nONS 

"Sec.  218.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  are  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

"SEPAKABILITT     OF    PROVISIONS 

"SBC.  219.  If  any  provision  of  this  title  or 
the  application  thereof  to  any  person  or  clr- 
cumstonces is  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of 
the  title  and  the  application  of  the  provision 
to  other  persons  not  similarly  situated  or  to 
other  clrcumstonces  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby. 

"Title  III — Prevention  of  Intimtoation  in 
Fair  Housing  Cases 

"Sec.  301.  Whoever,  whether  or  not  acting 
under  color  of  law,  by  force  or  threat  of 
force  willfully  Injures.  Intimidates  or  Inter- 
feres with,  or  attempto  to  Injure,  Intimidate 
or  Interfere  with 

"(a)  Any  person  because  of  his  race,  color, 
religion  or  national  origin  and  because  he 
is  or  has  been  selling,  purchasing,  renting, 
financing,  occupying,  or  contracting  or  nego- 
tiating for  the  sale,  rental,  financing  or  oc- 
cupation of  any  dwelling,  or  applying  for 
or  participating  In  any  service,  organization, 
or  facility  relating  to  the  business  of  selling 
or  renting  dwellings:  or 

"(b)  Any  person  because  he  Is  or  has  been, 
or  in  order  to  discourage  such  person  or  any 
other  person  or  any  class  or  persons  from — 

"( 1 )  participating,  without  discrimination 
on  account  of  race,  color,  religion  or  national 
origin,  in  any  of  the  activities,  services,  orga- 
nizations or  facilities  described  in  subsection 
301(a) ,  or  aiding  or  encouraging  others  to  so 
participate;  or 

"(2)  participating  lawfully  In  speech  or 
peaceful  assembly  opposing  any  dental  of  the 
opportunity  to  so  participate;  or 

"(3)  affording  another  person  or  class  of 
persons  opportunity  or  protection  so  to 
participate — 

shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000,  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  one  year,  or  both; 
and  If  bodily  injury  resulto  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $10,000,  or  Imprisoned  not 
more  than  ten  years,  or  both;  and  If  death 
resulte  shall  be  subject  to  imprisonment  for 
any  term  of  years  or  for  life." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  at  this  point  that 
all  printed  amendments  to  H.R.  2516  that 
are  at  the  desk  be  considered  as  having 
been  read  for  the  purpose  of  complying 
with  the  provisions  of  rule  XXn,  and 
that  a  point  of  order  not  lie  against  them 
because  of  their  page  and  line  reference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  to  clarify  the  unani- 
mous-consent request,  I  understand  the 
desire  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  to  be 
that  the  amendments  may  be  considered 
as  having  been  read. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  parliamentary 
Inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  is  it  not  a 
fact  that  the  proposed  unanimous-con- 
sent request  does  not  intend  to  change 
the  present  situation,  but  that  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute, 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  as 
a  substitute  for  the  whole  bill — I  under- 
stand that  it  may  be  amended  in  the 
course  of  the  proceedings — will  represent 
when  adopted  the  end  of  any  further 
opportunity  to  amend  the  Hart  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Therefore,  the  amend- 
ments at  the  desk  which  the  Senator 
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from  Illinois  Is  very  generously  seeking 
to  provide  for  must  be  considered  as 
amendments  to  the  substitute. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  re- 
quest is  to  make  them  eligible  to  be  of- 
fered. However,  they  would  have  to  be 
offered  to  the  substitute  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  And  when  offered,  other 
than  the  pagination,  which  has  been 
waived  by  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. £ind  the  fact  that  they  will  have 
been  read  at  the  desk,  which  will  have 
been  waived  by  the  unanimous-consent 
request,  and  the  timeliness  of  submitting 
them — namely,  after  a  vote  for  cloture — 
which  will  have  been  waived  by  the 
unanimous-consent  request,  other  appli- 
cations of  the  Senate  rules  will  not  have 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  is  my  under- 
standing correct,  that  this  sweeping  pro- 
vision— which  I  think  I  shall  approve 
wholeheartedly — does  not  apply  to  the 
so-called  l^Jondale- Brooke  amendment 
which  has  been  disposed  of  finally? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
amendment  has  been  disposed  of  by  ta- 
bling. It  does  not  apply 

Mr.   HOLLAND    I   thank   the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
hour.  I  propose  no  explanation  of  the 
bill,  nor  very  extended  remarks.  There 
are  a  number  of  meetings  yet  this  even- 
ing that  must  be  attended.  And  I  pre- 
sume, of  course,  that  I  am  compelled  to 
do  so.  However,  there  are  a  few  remarks 
that  I  would  like  to  make. 

It  will  be  iui  exercise  in  futility  for 
anyone  to  dig  up  the  speech  I  made  in 
September  1966,  with  respect  to  fair 
housing,  in  which  I  took  the  firm,  stead- 
fast position  that  I  thought  fair  housing 
was  in  the  domain  of  the  State  because 
it  was  essentially  an  enforcement  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  only  two  cate- 
gories of  people  who  do  not  change  their 
minds  in  the  face  of  reality.  One  group 
is  .sacredly  embalmed  in  the  last  resting 
places  of  the  country  and  could  not 
change  their  minds.  The  other  group 
consists  of  the  recipients  of  the  many 
problems  in  the  field  of  mental  health 
that  have  committed  them  to  institu- 
tions, and  they  are  not  competent  to 
change  their  minds.  But  other  than  that, 
one  would  be  a  strange  creature  indeed 
in  this  world  of  mutation  if  in  the  face 
of  reality  he  did  not  change  his  mind. 

I  remember  a  little  incident  that  oc- 
curred in  one  of  the  classes  of  the  noted 
Dr.  Ochsner  who  liked  to  teach  along 
with  doing  other  things.  In  one  class  he 
described  the  affliction  of  a  patient  and 
asked  the  students  what  they  would  ad- 
minister. He  then  gathered  up  the  re- 
plies. And  when  he  got  back  to  his  desk 
in  the  classroom,  one  student  stood  up 
and  said,  "Doctor.  I  would  like  to  change 
my  answer." 

The  doctor  said.  "You  are  too  late. 
Your  patient  has  been  dead  3  minutes. ' 

I  say  that  because  I  do  not  want  to 
worsen  the  condition  of  the  patient — 
namely,    the    restive    condition    in    the 


United  States.  I  do  not  want  to  have  this 
condition  erupt  and  have  a  situation 
develop  for  which  we  do  not  have  a  cure 
and  probably  have  more  violence  and 
more  damage  done. 

There  are  other  reasons  also.  There 
are  young  men  of  all  colors  and  creeds 
and  origins  who  are  this  night  fighting 
12,000  miles  or  more  away  from  home. 
They  will  be  back.  They  will  return.  They 
will  have  families.  And  some  of  them, 
after  having  lost  arms  in  this  war,  will 
rear  families.  Some  of  these  veterans, 
with  only  the  stubs  of  their  legs  remain- 
ing, will  have  families.  Some  of  these 
veterans,  with  all  manner  of  afflictions, 
will  have  families. 

If  anyone  wants  to  see  it.  let  him  go 
out  to  Walter  Reed.  When  I  have  been 
there  from  time  to  time  and  have  been 
the  recipient  of  floral  bouquets  from  my 
friends.  I  gave  them  to  the  veterans  from 
Vietnam,  and  I  had  a  chance  to  see  them. 

Mr.  President,  if  that  does  not  act  like 
balm  to  a  troubled  soul,  frankly,  I  do  not 
know  what  will.  But  they  will  be  back. 
They  will  be  citizens.  They  will  want  to 
be  integrated  into  the  economic  and  so- 
cial life  of  our  country.  Unless  there  Is 
fair  housing  as  this  title  connotes — and 
I  ask  that  the  title  be  changed  and  simply 
noade  fair  housing" — I  do  not  know 
what  the  measure  of  their  unapprecia- 
tion  would  be  for  the  ingratitude  of  their 
fellow  citizens,  after  they  were  willing  to 
lay  their  lives  on  the  altar  and  in  so  many 
instances  left  arms  and  legs  12.000  miles 
behind. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  going  to  charge 
my  conscience  with  that  sort  of  thing, 
believe  me. 

Now,  I  suppose  the  cynics  will  want 
to  allege  all  manner  of  reasons  for  a 
change  of  heart.  I  have  assigned  the 
reasons. 

It  was  said  to  me  yesterday  afternoon, 
in  the  press  gallery,  "Were  you  taking 
this  course  because  you  thought  your 
party  leadership  was  in  jeopardy?" 

Mr.  President,  the  party  can  have  this 
leadership  any  time  it  wants  it.  I  would 
have  only  one  vote  in  the  conference 
where  a  determination  would  be  made, 
and  I  would  not  even  go;  so  that  they 
would  not  be  inhibited  in  any  discussion 
they  may  carry  on  with  respect  to  their 
leader  and  whether  or  not  they  think 
that  he  was  reasonably  competent  and 
that  he  tried  to  discharge  his  full  duty 
as  a  U.S.  Senator  and  as  a  leader. 

It  has  been  said  that  probably  I  had 
my  eye  on  the  chairmanship  of  the  par- 
ty's national  platform  committee  next 
August.  It  is  no  secret  that  I  have  had 
my  eye  on  it.  But  I  cannot  imagine  for  a 
moment  that  that  would  derogate  my 
sense  of  duty  in  the  slightest,  because  my 
first  duty  is  to  the  country  and  my  sec- 
ond duty  is  here;  because  I  have  been  to 
the  Vice  President's  desk  three  times  and 
held  up  my  hand  and  took  an  oath  to  that 
effect. 

What  kind  of  creature  would  I  be  if  I 
permitted  such  superficial  and  singular 
considerations  to  either  entice  me  or  to 
deter  me  with  respect  to  my  own  concept 
of  duty? 

This  matter,  Mr.  President,  has  been 
a  long  time  before  the  country.  The  first 
State  passed  a  fair  housing  law  in  1959. 
That  is  9  years  ago.  There  are  now  21 


States  and  three  territorial  Jurisdic- 
tions— and  I  include  therein  the  District 
of  Columbia — that  have  fair  housing 
laws.  Well,  it  is  not  half  of  the  States  n 
a  period  of  9  years.  Now,  one  can  equate 
it  any  way  he  pleases.  But  on  the  basis 
of  past  performance,  it  would  require-  at 
least  15  years  before  all  the  Stat.s 
adopted  some  kind  of  a  fair  housing  law 
that  was  reasonably  good  and  enforce- 
able. In  some  instances  there  are  States 
that  adopted  such  laws  and  then  found 
that  they  had  to  be  strengthened.  There 
were  nine  such  States  that  iiad  to  do 
exactly  that  in  order  to  come  by  a  liou.s- 
ing  law  that  was  reasonably  effective. 

May  I  say.  also,  just  equating  what  the 
eye  reveals  on  the  sheet,  that  probably 
two-thirds  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  today  covered  by  State  laws 
on  fair  housing.  But  there  are  some  that 
are  not  covered,  and  perhaps  they  will 
refrain  from  adopting  a  housing  law.  And 
the  question  is.  What  do  you  do?  Or.  what 
do  you  do  when  a  State  law  is  ineffective 
and  there  is  no  disposition  to  make  it  so 
and  to  enforce  it? 

In  such  cases,  I  have  to  remember  that 
a  citizen  has  a  dual  citizenship  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  It 
says,  as  plainly  as  print  can  make  it.  that 
he  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  State  where  he  resides.  So  we  are 
dealing  with  the  citizenship  of  the  coun- 
tiT.  And  my  only  hope  is  that  he  will  be 
dealt  with  rather  fairly,  and  that  is  the 
reason  for  the  substitute  proposal  that  i.s 
before  the  Senate  today. 

When  the  Hart  bill  was  before  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  I  voted  against  it.  It 
carried  by  a  one-vote  margin  in  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee.  I  felt  I  could  not  well 
support  it  in  the  form  in  which  it  came 
to  the  floor.  And  that  was  equally  true 
of  the  Mondale  amendment  dealing  with 
the  question  of  fair  housing. 

And  so,  what  choice  was  there  except 
to  try  to  develop  a  new  measure  that 
more  nearly  comported  with  my  own 
views,  my  own  experience,  and  my  own 
conscience  in  the  field?  What  is  before 
the  Senate  today  represents  exactly  that 
and  deals  both  with  law  enforcement  in 
the  cases  of  assault  and  with  the  ques- 
tion of  fair  housing.  It  is  not  the  product 
of  my  sometimes  weary  brain. 

Oh.  the  many  who  have  participated 
in  it,  and  how  grateful  I  am  to  all.  The 
,last  session  was  in  my  office  at  10  o'clock 
'this  morning.  It  was  attended  by  many 
distinguished  Senators — Senator  Hruska, 
of  Nebraska:  Senator  Baker,  of  Tennes- 
see: Senator  Hart,  of  Michigan:  Senator 
Brooke,  of  Massachusetts:  Senator 
JAVITS.  of  New  York,  and  myself.  The 
Attorney  General  was  there,  and  prob- 
ably spent  more  time  in  my  office  than  he 
has  in  any  other  Senator's  office  since  he 
has  been  the  Attorney  General.  He 
brought  three  staff  members  with  him, 
and  my  staff  was  there  and  the  staffs  of 
other  Members  of  the  Senate.  That  was 
probab'y  the  10th  or  1 1th  conference  that 
took  place  in  this  office.  And  on  other 
occasions  the  majority  leader  of  this 
body  participated  very  freely. 

So  this  is.  after  all.  the  distillation  of 
our  very  best  thinking. 

We  are  aware  of  what  the  difficult 
problem  is  here,  and  we  have  tried  to 
wrestle  with  in  and  to  be  eminently  fair, 
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to  the  point  of  bending  backward.  I 
should  include  that  our  distinguished 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Mirmesota  I  Mr. 
Mondale  1,  was  with  us.  also.  So  we 
labored  earnestly,  patiently,  in  good 
grace  and  with  the  utmost  of  candor,  be- 
cause all  the  cards  went  on  the  table. 

Oh,  Mr.  President.  I  am  not  unmind- 
ful of  the  fact  that  this  substitute  has 
its  imperfections.  What  was  it  that  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  said  about  Govemmen,t 
policy?  He  said  that  all  such  policies  are 
a  compound  of  good  and  evil,  and  the 
true  rule  is  to  accept  that  where  the  good 
preponderates. 

I  expect  that  rule  in  this  day  and  age 
is  just  as  good  as  when  it  was  uttered 
by  our  beloved  President  a  long  time  ago. 
Mr.  President.  I  allude  to  one  more 
fact  with  respect  to  the  statement  I  made 
on  the  14th  of  September  1966.  The  riot 
in  New  York  started  in  July  1967.  many, 
many   months  aftertnat  address  was 
made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Mr. 
Pi-esident,  that  put  this  whole  matter  in 
a  different  frame,  and  that  frame  was 
certainly  enlarged  when  I  sat  day  after 
day  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  to  listen  to  the  testimony 
about  the  riots  in  Plainfleld,  Newark,  and 
New  York,  and  the  mischief  in  Nashville, 
Cincinnati,  and  elsewhere.  This  ugly  and 
wicked  finger  touched  over  200  cities  in 
this  country.  That  certainly  leaves  you 
with  a  rather  strange  emotional  feeling 
as  to  what  is  going  to  happen  and  where- 
in we  have  been  deficient  and  derelict  in 
facing  up  to  a  duty.  We  are  now  talking 
about  a  SIO  billion  program  for  the  cities. 
Why  talk  about  it  unless  you  start  at  the 
bottom  and  get  a  predicate  or  a  founda- 
tion upon  which  you  can  build,  and  that 
predicate  has  to  consist  of  fairness  in 
dealing  with  the  citiaenry  of  any  par- 
ticular metropolitan  area,  for  unless  we 
approach  it  from  that  standpoint,  we 
just  labor  in  vain  and  what  we  may 
bring      about      will      certainly      lack 
durability. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  par- 
ticular reason  why  I  should  discuss  this 
bill  any  further  tonight.  Perhaps  I  ought 
to  make  sure  by  unanimous  consent  that 
the  entire  text  will  appear  in  the  Record 
tomorrow  morning,  and  I  do  ask  consent, 
although  it  has  been  read  into  the  Rec- 
ord, and  that  might  not  be  necessary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  amend- 
ment has  been  printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  add 
this  one  thought.  I  have  lived  in  this 
atmosphere  a  long  time  and  I  have  lived 
also  in  the  sweet  atmosphere  of  a  small 
town  that  almost  fits  into  the  poem  en- 
titled "The  Deserted  Village"  by  Oliver 
Goldsmith : 

Sweet  Auburn;  loveliest  village  of  the  plain, 
where  health  and  plenty  cheered  the  labor- 
ing swain. 

I  tasted  of  that  atmosphere  at  a  time 
when  we  knew  no  wickedness  and  had 
no  such  problems.  But  I  am  not  uimiind- 
ful  of  them  as  I  cast  my  eye  over  the 
coimtry  and  think  from  the  pedestal  of 
the  lawmaker  what  I  believe  is  my  duty 
and  responsibility. 

And  so  we  labor  t(«ether  precisely  as 
we  did  in  1964  because  I  am  in  almost 
the  identical  position.  It  was  no  easy 


chore  to  keep  that  bill  and  it  was  no  easy 
chore  to  go  hat  in  hand,  and  to  be  a  little 
blunt,  and  to  be  a  little  selfish  and  say  to 
a  Senator,  "I  went  to  your  State  and 
campaigned  for  you.  I  need  a  favor  and 
I  wish  now  you  would  pay  me  back.  I 
wish  you  would  give  me  a  vote  on  clo- 
ture." And  so  this  body  voted  cloture,  and 
there  was  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  As 
you  look  at  its  impact  upon  the  country 
it  has  been,  in  my  judgment,  accepted 
with  good  grace.  Since ihat  time  we  have 
added  a  voting  rights  bill  that  I  helped 
pilot  through  this  body  and  through  con- 
ference. Now  there  are  still  some  gaps, 
and  what  we  are  dealing  with  are  the 
gaps  in  civil  rights,  and  as  long  as  they 
exist,  I  do  not  believe  we  can  honestly 
conclude  that  we  have  properly  consiun- 
mated  our  labors. 

So,  Mr.  President,  to  all  who  have 
gathered  in  that  office,  to  all  who  par- 
ticipated, and  to  my  own  staff,  who  have 
been  at  my  elbow  and  have  done  such 
yeoman  service,  I  can  only  say,  "Thanks, 
I  am  deeply  grateful." 

Mr.  JAVITS  and  Mr.  ERVIN  addressed 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  first,  I 
would  like  to  have  the  Senator  name  the 
two  members  of  his  staff. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Clyde  L.  Flynn  and 
Mr.  Bernard  J.  Waters. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Illinois  has  a 
right  to  speak  about  history.  There  are 
not  many  who  do.  As  history  always  re- 
quires confirmation,  I  rise  and  confirm 
the  fact  that  I  feel  very  strongly  that  the 
Senator  from  Illinois,  our  minority  lead- 
er, has  performed  precisely  the  role  in 
connection  with  the  legislation  here  in- 
volved in  1968  that  he  did  in  1964.  It  rep- 
resents a  monumental  contribution  to 
the  tremendous  problem  of  the  crisis  of 
the  cities.  I  hope  devoutly  the  work  to 
which  he  has  given  such  able  hands  may 
be  duly  consummated  into  the  law. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
one  confession  to  make  as  we  look  at  the 
proposal  which  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  laid  down,  a  proposal 
which  I  think  has  an  excellent  prospect 
for  passage.  When  I  became  involved 
with  a  fair  housing  proposal,  I  recognized 
that  in  the  final  analysis  the  judgment 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  would  be 
critical  to  the  disposition  of  the  matter. 
I  went  to  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  my  predecessor  in  the  of- 
fice I  now  hold,  and  I  asked  him  about 
Everett  Dirksen  and  what  would  finally 
motivate  him  on  the  issue.  He  said,  in 
effect,  "I  have  always  assumed  in  my 
legislative  career,  in  my  years  in  this 
body  with  Everett  Dirksen,  that  his  mo- 
tivation is  what  is  good  for  this  country, 
and  that  Everett  Dirksen,  when  he  fo- 
cuses on  this  issue,  can  be  coimted  to 
take  those  steps  he  regards  to  be  best 
for  this  Nation.  If  you  deal  with  him  on 
that  basis,  your  case,  calling  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  curse  of  discrimination  in 
the  sale  and  rental  of  housing,  will  re- 


ceive a  good  hearing.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  will  have  the  courage  to  stand  up 
and  do  what  is  right  according  to  his 
own  conscience  and  to  act  in  accordance 
with  what  he  thinks  is  in  the  best  inter- 
est of  the  country."  I  think  that  is  ex- 
actly what  he  has  done. 

I  am  pleased  that  it  has  been  my  privi- 
lege to  serve  in  this  body  and  to  have 
had  an  experience  parallel  to  that  of  the 
Vice  President  in  developing  a  measure 
which  I  feel  will  contribute  enormously 
to  the  strength,  unity,  and  compassion 
of  this  great  country  we  represent. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  think  that, 
in  view  of  what  has  been  said,  I  should 
simply  say  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
in  the  simplest  formula  we  have  yet  de- 
vised for  the  way  we  feel:  "Thank  you 
very  much.  If  we  manage  to  put  on  the 
statute  books  the  bill  that  came  from 
your  office  this  afternoon.  I  think  our 
consciences  can  be  clear." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Michigan. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

CLOTURE  MOTION 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  for  myself, 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  and 
the  distinguished  minority  leader 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  who  has 
the  floor? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  have  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  object  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yielding  to  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  for  anything  but 
a  question.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield,  or  is  he 
seeking  recognition? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  am  seek- 
ing recognition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  had  yielded  to  the 
Senator  from  Michigan.  If  I  may,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
him.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  object  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yielding  to  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  for  anything 
except  a  question.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Michigan?  Does  the 
Senator  yield  the  floor  now? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Before  I  yield  the 
floor — I  have  the  floor,  do  I  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 
Mr.    DIRKSEN.    Before    I    yield    the 
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floor,  I  now  submit  a  motion  for  cloture 
signed  by  48  Members  of  the  Senate 
which  includes  myself  and  the  majority 
leader.  I  submit  It  now  for  consideration. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion for  cloture  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

Motion  fob  Clotvkb 
We  the  undersigned  Senators.  In  accord- 
ance wtth  the  provisions  of  Rule  22  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  brtng  to  a  close  the  debate  upon  the  pend- 
ing amendment  to  H  R.  2516.  an  act  to  pre- 
scribe penalties  for  certain  acts  of  violence 
or  Intimidation,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Pkiup  a.  HA«r,  RomiT  P    Gnirrw.  Ed- 
WABO  W.  BaooKK.  CLAiBoaNC  Pnx.  Ed- 
WABO  U.  Kbnnedt.  Waltcr  P  Mondals. 
RoBSBT  p.  Kbnnebt.  Jacob  K.  Javtts. 
HIBAIC  L.  PONO.  JOSBPH  S.  CXabk,  Oai^ 
W.  McGk.    John    Shbbmam    Coopkb. 
JOSBPH    D     Tybinob.   Stuabt   Stmino- 
TON.  Abraham  RiBicorr.  Bibch  Bath. 

EBNCST    GRUENINO.    E\BBrTT    McKlNUBT 

Dibksbn,  BCikb  Manstikld.  Wabrkn  G. 
Magnuson.  Hugh  Scott,  Mabk  O.  Hat- 
rmor.  Howabb  H.  Bakxb.  Jb..  Geobcb  D. 
■  AiKKif.  CLirroBD  P.  Casb,  Thomas  H. 
KucHBL,  Charles  H.  Pebct,  Lee  Met- 
CAi^,  Pbank  E  Moss.  Edmund  S.  Mos- 
Kix.  Joseph  M.  Montota,  Thomas  J. 
MclNTTBE,  Clinton  P.  Anderson.  Jen- 
nings Randolph,  Watne  Morse.  Pranic 
J.  Lauschc.  Stephen  M.  Young.  Daniel 
B.  Brewster.  William  Proxmire.  Dan- 
iel K.  INOCTE.  Pred  R.  Harris.  Henrt 
M.  Jackson.  Gatlord  Nelson,  George 
McGovKBN.  Thomas  J  Dodd.  Harbison 
A.  Williams.  Eugene  McCartht.  Nor- 
Bis  Cotton. 

Mr.  E31VIN.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Illinois  a 
question.  Will  he  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Dlinois  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina? 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  With  the  greatest  of 
pleasure. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  if  those  of  us  who  disagree 
with  his  substitute  measure  will  have  a 
fair  opportunity  to  prepare  amendments 
to  his  measure  which  has  not  been 
printed  when  the  motion  for  cloture  Is 
filed  at  this  late  hour  of  the  night? 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  and  I  have 
always  worked  fairly  together.  He  has 
fought  very  earnestly  and  very  elo- 
quently against  public  housing.  I  have 
been  beside  him  in  that  fight.  Would  not 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  accede  to  a  re- 
quest to  withhold  or  withdraw  the 
cloture  motion  until  tomorrow? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
always  worked  In  close  harmony  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  I  Mr.  Ervim].  I  have  always 
valued  his  wisdom  and  his  legal  knowl- 
edge. I  recognize  his  superiority  in  that 
field,  as  well  as  his  judgment,  except  as 
it  may  be  delimited  somewhat  by  certain 
geographical  considerations.  Other  than 
that.  I  bow  in  his  presence  when  It  comes 
to  my  own  capacity  in  the  legal  field. 

However.  I  must  say  to  him  that  at  the 
earlier  conferences,  he  did  attend,  but  I 
discovered,  in  due  course,  that  it  was  go- 
ing to  be  Impossible  to  harmonize  all  the 
views  in  the  Senate  and  do  It  In  timely 
fashion.  It  just  could  not  be  done.  We 
were  under  pressure  as  it  was,  because  we 


started  in  on  the  last  conference  at  10 
o'clock  this  morning. 

We  felt  jjerhaps  that  what  was  happen- 
ing today  would  be  initiated  immediately 
after  the  morning  business.  However,  It 
could  not  be  consummated.  That  is  the 
reason  this  has  gone  on  and  on  and  on. 
In  the  meanwhile,  there  were  intervening 
speeches  In  my  own  mind,  therefore,  I 
had  to  determine  that  there  had  to  be  a 
"D-Day"  on  this  question,  and  this  had 
to  be  it.  If  it  comes  rather  late,  it  was  a 
condition  over  which  I  had  exactly  no 
control.  Therefore.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  element  of  unfairness  enters  into  the 
picture. 

Mr  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  does  not 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  have  control 
over  the  cloture  motion  which  he  Is  of- 
fering? This  Is  the  first  time  I  have  ever 
heard  it  stated  in  this  Chamber  that  a 
Senator  did  not  have  control  over  a  mo- 
tion that  he  was  making. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Oh,  I  have  control. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Well,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  brings  the  cloture  motion  In  at 
this  late  hour.  Under  the  rules  of  the 
Senate,  as  I  imderstand  them,  no  amend- 
ment to  his  substitute  measure  will  be 
eligible  for  consideration  unless  it  is 
drawn,  offered,  and  read  before  the  vote 
on  the  cloture  motion  on  Friday  morning 
next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  Informs  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  that  the  reading  was  waived  by 
unanimous  consent.  Is  that  not  the  im- 
derstanding  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina? 

Mr.  E31VIN.  But  that  waiver  applies 
only  to  amendments  now  at  the  desk 
which  have  been  proposed  to  the  Mon- 
dale  amendment?  The  substitute  is  quite 
a  change.  My  point  is.  that  the  substitute 
is  quite  a  change  from  the  Mondale 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  Inform  the  Senate  that  any 
amendment  prior  to  the  vote  on  a  cloture 
motion  could  be  received  and 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes.  but  a  Senator  cannot 
draw  a  new  amendment  to  the  substitute 
without  having  a  copy  of  the  substitute. 
None  will  be  available  until  tomorrow 
morning. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  a  fair  op- 
portunity should  be  given  Senators  to 
draw  up  new  amendments  to  the  sub- 
stitute amendment  whose  text  they  have 
not  even  seen  and  will  not  be  able  to  see. 
until  tomorrow. 

Mr.  President,  I  deeply  regret  that  the 
Senator  from  Illinois,  who  in  times  past 
fought  so  valiantly  and  spoke  so  elo- 
quently against  fair  housing,  is  unable  or 
unwilling  to  make  this  concession  to  us 
who  do  not  agree  with  it. 

I  also  deeply  regret  that  he  has  offered 
the  substitute.  I  invite  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  the  fact  that  not  only  Ne- 
groes are  fighting  in  Vietnam,  but  also 
white  boys  are  fighting  in  Vietnam.  I. 
for  one.  stand  for  the  equality  of  all  men 
betoie  the  law,  regardless  of  whether 
they  are  white  or  black.  I  believe  In  free- 
dom for  all  men,  regardless  of  whether 
they  are  white  or  black.  But  imder  the 
proposed  substitute,  all  those  boys  in 
Vietnam,  as  well  as  all  men  and  women 
in  the  United  States  who  own  any  resi- 
dential property  will  be.  In  effect,  for- 


bidden to  sell  or  rent  that  residential 
property,  to  persons  of  their  own  race  or 
their  own  religion,  if  persons  of  another 
race  or  another  religion  demand  that 
they  sell  or  rent  it  to  him. 

The  right  of  private  property,  which 
Includes  the  right  to  sell  one's  privately 
owned  property  or  to  lease  ones  private- 
ly owned  property  to  whomever  he 
pleases,  is.  in  my  judgment,  one  of  the 
most  sacred  rights  of  an  American  citi- 
zen. 

The  proposed  substitute  reminds  me  of 
the  story  of  the  man  who  was  visiting 
In  a  distant  city  and  received  a  telegram 
from  the  undertaker  reading  as  follows: 

Your  mother-ln-law  died  today.  Shall  we 
cremate  or  bury? 

The  man  wired  back — 

Take  no  chances.  Cremate  and  bury. 

The  proposed  substitute  proposes  both 
to  cremate  and  bury  one  of  the  most  pre- 
cious rights  belonging  to  free  men. 

I  am  sorry  that  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois now  sees  fit  to  espouse  a  cause 
against  which  he  fought,  as  I  have  said, 
so  eloquently  and  so  valiantly.  I  deeply 
regret  to  see  my  good  friend,  whom  I 
have  always  admired  for  his  allegiance 
to  freedom,  proposing  a  substitute 
amendment  which  both  cremates  and 
buries  one  of  the  most  precious  rights  of 
all  Americans — the  right  to  private 
property. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr,  President 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Let  me  answer.  Mr. 
President,  the  first  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate whom  I  called  and  asked  to  come  to 
my  office  one  morning  weeks  ago  was 
the  distinguished  judge  and  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  and  with  him  some  of 
his  colleagues,  one  from  Arkansas,  and 
one  from,  wherever  it  was,  another  State. 
I  started  at  that  point,  and  there  I  start- 
ed to  try  to  get  some  agreement  even 
on  title  I,  before  we  even  got  around  to 
the  fair  housing  proposal.  I  never  could 
get  anywhere,  notwithstanding  the  con- 
cessions I  made:  and  I  bent  over  back- 
ward trying  to  do  it.  I  saw  then  It  was  an 
impossible  job.  That  is  the  reason  for  the 
action  I  had  to  take. 

I  was  not  indifferent  to  the  Senator 
and  to  his  associates  and  to  their  con- 
ceptions— and  I  agree  with  so  much  of 
it — but  I  knew  that  it  was  not  within  the 
domain  of  compromise,  and  that  Is  where 
It  feU. 

So  I  do  not  apologize  for  my  conduct. 
I  do  not  believe  it  is  unfair,  and  I  do 
not  propose  to  withdraw  the  cloture  mo- 
tion, because  we  will  have  been  at  this 
for  7  weeks,  and  that  Is  long  enough.  E\'- 
erybody  is  familiar  with  Its  general  con- 
tent. 

In  this  substitute,  we  do  not  go  beyond 
the  frame  of  the  discussions  or  measures 
that  have  been  before  us.  I  think  fair- 
ness dictates  that  I  say  that  for  the  rec- 
ord, because  I  have  not  been  wanting  in 
grace  and  in  my  desire  to  bring  ever>'- 
body  into  the  orbit,  in  the  hope  of  having 
agreement  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
no  criticism  or  comment  to  make  of  the 
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Senator  from  Illinois  Insofar  as  his 
changed  position  Is  concerned.  Every 
Senator  has  to  study  any  big  Issue  as 
against  what  he  thinks  is  right  and  to 
decide  it  in  the  light  of  his  own  con- 
science: and  I  assume  that  Is  what  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  done.  So  I 
have  no  criticism  whatever  to  make  of 
that.  I  would  hate  for  the  Senator,  how- 
ever, by  any  precipitate  action,  to  destroy 
a  reputation  which,  at  lesist  in  the  hum- 
ble opinion  of  the  Senator  from  Florida, 
has  been  built  up.  concerning  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois,  over  a  period  of  years. 
I  have  always  thought  of  him  not  only 
as  highly  conscientious,  but  also  as  ex- 
ceedingly fair  to  his  colleagues. 

I  remind  him  for  the  record  that  from 
the  first  day  of  this  debate  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  made  it  clear  that  he 
was  hoping  to  work  out  a  compromise; 
that  he  was  working  toward  that  end: 
and  for  the  last  several  days  we  have 
had  daily  reports  of  the  progress  being 
made  along  that  line.  I  remind  him,  how- 
ever, that,  insofar  as  those  of  us  who 
were  not  privileged  to  be  parties  to  the 
working  out  of  the  compromise  are  con- 
cerned, we  have  not  seen  this  new  bill, 
which  took  the  clerk  about  30  minutes 
to  read  a  while  ago. 

I  have  been  practicing  law  for  some 
52  years.  I  think  I  have  a  reasonably 
alert  mind.  I  listened  to  the  reading  of 
the  proposed  substitute  bill.  I  think  there 
are  some  very  real  changes  in  it.  I  think 
mere  are  some  changes  in  it  for  which 
we  will  be  grateful  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois.  But  I  do  not  know  what  are  the 
contents  of  that  bill  except  as  I  heard  it 
read,  and  read  very  expeditiously,  and  I 
had  to  comment  once  during  the  read- 
ing that  I  thought  the  reader  was  going 
too  fast. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  reputation 
of  fairness  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
to  his  colleagues  Is  at  stake  in  this  mat- 
ter. I  do  not  think  it  is  too  much  to  ask 
that  we  be  given  more  time  than  he  has 
proposed,  to  give  us  an  opportunity  to 
look  at  and  study  the  document  which 
it  has  taken  weeks  to  work  out,  and 
which  nobody  has  seen  up  to  this  good 
moment  except  those  who  were  privileged 
to  sit  in  at  the  meetings  looking  to  a 
compromise. 

I  make  this  statement  for  the  record 
because  I  think,  to  the  very  depth  of 
my  being,  that  the  fine  reputation  of 
my  colleague  for  fairness  to  his  col- 
leagues is  at  stake  in  this  matter.  I  hope 
he  will  reconsider  his  announced  decision 
and  will  give  us  a  little  time.  I  do  not  ex- 
pect or  ask  or  suggest  that  the  cloture 
action  be  forgotten,  but  I  do  suggest  that 
the  question  of  fairness  is  at  stake  here 
to  those  of  us  who  are  opposed  to  the 
tremendously  meaningful  features  of  this 
bill,  by  giving  us  a  chance  to  know  what 
is  in  it  and  a  chance  to  draw  amend- 
ments, just  as  he  has  been  given  a  chance, 
for  a  period  of  7  weeks,  to  draw  a  com- 
promise bill. 

I  would  hope  he  would  give  an  addi- 
tional day.  or  whatever  time  was  involved 
in  the  withdrawal  of  his  cloture  motion, 
until  we  can  have  a  chance  tomorrow 
to  see  a  printed  copy  of  this  new  bill  and 
to  decide  what,  in  our  judgment — and  we 
have  consciences  just  as  he  has — is  nec- 
essary in  the  way  of  offering  proposed 


amendments  to  this  proposed  substitute 
bill  which  will  refiect  the  consciences  and 
convictions  of  ourselves  and  of  our  peo- 
ple back  home. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  too  much  to 
request.  I  make  it  out  of  the  depth  of 
my  heart,  and  I  say,  from  the  depth  of 
my  heart,  that  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois is  about  to  destroy  a  reputation  built 
up  over  many  years  of  service  in  this 
body  and  at  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  my  rep- 
utation for  fairness  will  have  to  stand 
on  my  record  of  nearly  40  years  of  pub- 
lic service,  and  I  am  content  to  leave  it 
at  that. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  make  it  very  clear  that  those  of 
us  who  are  opposed  to  the  fair  housing 
provisions  of  this  proposal  are  entitled 
to  present  our  views.  I  recognize,  in  full 
measure,  that  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
has  a  right  to  change  his  mind,  and 
when  he  has  changed  his  mind,  he  has 
a  right  to  obey  the  dictates  of  his  con- 
science in  respect  to  what  it  tells  him. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  did  invite  me 
to  his  office,  somewhere  about  the  first 
of  the  session,  to  discuss  this  matter.  At 
that  time  some  of  the  Senators  in  favor 
of  the  Hart  bill  were  in  the  conference. 
That  was  the  only  matter  discussed.  I 
stated  I  thought  the  substitute  which  I 
had  offered,  and  which  had  been  sup- 
ported ably  and  eloquently  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  in  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, was  preferable  to  the  Hart  bill, 
and  that  I  was  anxious  to  work  out  some 
compromise  of  the  matter — I  was  per- 
fectly agreeable  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois— by  which  the  States  would  first  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  prosecute  cases 
covered  by  my  substitute  bill  and  the 
Hart  bill. 

If  I  seemed  obstinate  in  any  respect,  it 
was  because  I  was  of  the  firm  opinion  ex- 
pressed in  the  minority  views  on  the  Hart 
bill,  which  were  signed  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida  I  Mr. 
SmathersI.  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  DirksenI,  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nebraska  I  Mr. 
Hruska].  I  still  adhere  to  this  conviction. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  those 
minority  views  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

MmORTTT    VIEWS 

The  Judiciary  Commute  adopted  a  bill  to 
protect  persons  In  the  exercise  of  their  civil 
rights  through  Imposition  of  criminal  sanc- 
tions. This  same  subject  matter  was  ap- 
proached differently  by  title  I.  sections  101- 
103,  of  the  bill  reported  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Constitutional  Rights.  The  members  of 
the  committee  joining  In  these  views  favor 
the  subcommltte  approach  to  this  legisla- 
tion and  oppose  the  version  reported  on  fa- 
vorably by  the  majority  of  the  committee. 

The  vote  by  which  the  committee  accepted 
one  version  of  H.R.  2516  and  rejected  another 
reflects  the  majority's  belief  that  special 
rights  and  protections  can  and  should  be  ex- 
tended to  a  limited  group  of  citizens.  The 
minority  vote,  on  the  other  hand,  reflects  a 
theory  of  government  which  would  apply  the 
guarantees  of  law  to  all  citizens,  regardless 
of  race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin. 

While  we  agree  with  the  majority  that  the 


purpose  of  H.R.  2516.  protection  from  vio- 
lence. Is  worthy,  we  do  not  believe  that  the 
means  they  have  chosen  to  meet  that  pur- 
pose are  justified.  This  Is  especially  so  when, 
as  here,  a  more  effective  alternative  Is  avail- 
able which  would  apply  In  like  manner  to  all 
persons  In  like  circumstances. 

In  urging  rejection  of  the  committee  pro- 
posal and  the  adoption  of  an  alternative,  our 
purpose  Is  to  preserve  our  constitutional  and 
legal  systems  so  that  they  will  continue  to 
protect  all  citizens  of  all  races  and  all  gen- 
erations. 

THE    SUBCOMMITTEE    APPROACH 

The  subcommittee.  In  sections  101-103  of 
title  I.  proposed  a  stronger  and  more  effec- 
tive bill.  The  majority  legislation,  apparently 
because  of  Its  reliance  on  the  14th  amend- 
ment, requires  an  additional  element  not  re- 
quired In  the  subcommittee  bill — that  the 
crime  of  violence  be  committed  "because  of 
race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin"  of  the 
victim.  This  element  necessarily  restricts  the 
protection  offered  by  the  bill  to  members  of 
certain  races,  colors,  religions,  or  national 
origins.  The  proponents  candidly  state  that 
they  do  not  propose  to  guarantee  to  all  Amer- 
icans protection  from  violent  interference 
with  their  right  to  vote,  to  pursue  their  em- 
ployment, or  to  travel.  Indeed,  this  was  one 
of  the  reasons  they  rejected  the  subcommit-- 
tee's  alternative. 

The  subcommittee  substitute  dispenses 
with  this  outrageous  and  self-defeating  limi- 
tation. The  substitute  treats  all  citizens 
equally  before  the  law.  Crimes  between  per- 
sons of  the  same  race,  or  color,  or  national 
origin  are  Immune  from  the  provisions  of 
the  majority's  bill.  Crimes  admittedly  done 
without  racial  motivation  are  beyond  pros- 
ecution even  though  they  purposefully  are 
Intended  to  deny  the  victim  his  statutory  and 
constitutional  rights. 

Further  successful  prosecutions  will  be 
difficult  to  obtain  under  the  committee  bill. 
To  prove  a  crime  was  committed  "because  of 
race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin,"  the 
prosecutor  must  prove  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt  a  motive  hidden  In  the  Innermost  re- 
cesses of  the  defendant's  mind. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  subcommittee's 
draft  corrects  these  defects,  and  so  makes 
convictions  easier  to  obtain  for  violent  In- 
terferences of  Federal  rights.  It  was  disre- 
garded by  the  committee  majority. 

If  It  Is  to  work  for  any,  the  machinery  of 
Federal  Justice  should  work  for  all.  The  prem- 
ise of  our  Constitution  is  equal  Justice 
under  law.  Just  as  It  Is  unconstitutional  to 
legislate  against  particular  Individuals  or 
groups,  so  the  mantle  of  Federal  protection 
should  not  be  spread  over  one  group  of  citi- 
zens who  are  injured  or  threatened  in  the 
exercise  of  their  Federal  rights,  and  not  over 
all  others.  Our  forefathers  fled  the  tyrannies 
of  governments  based  on  special  rights  for 
special  citizens.  They  knew  the  dangers  of 
legislation  which  serves  only  the  few.  and  It 
was  for  this  reason  they  determined  that  In 
America  all  men  should  stand  equal  before 
the  law.  They  meant  that  this  principle 
should  be  respected  by  all  three  branches — 
by  Congress  as  well  as  by  the  executive  and 
the  Judicial  branches  of  government. 

CONGRESSIONAL     INTENT 

In  the  past,  Congress  has  exercised  re- 
straint In  enacting  criminal  statutes.  Con- 
gress has  consistently  preferred  not  to  enact 
Federal  criminal  law  except  where  it  has 
been  clear  that  State  law  is  Inadequate  to 
the  task.  And  even  where  Federal  law  has 
been  adopted,  enforcement  generally  has 
been  deferred  to  the  States  wherever  pos- 
sible. An  example  of  this  tradition  of  re- 
straint is  the  Federal  fugitive  felon  law. 
Adopted  to  aid  local  authorities  in  the  pur- 
suit of  fugitives  who  flee  across  State  lines. 
Its  implementation  seldom  results  in  Fed- 
eral prosecution.  Persons  apprehended  under 
Its  provisions  are  regularly  delivered  over  to 
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the  State  from  which   they  fled  and   sub- 
jected to  the  processes  of  State  law. 

It  Is  the  intent  of  the  writers  of  these 
views  that  the  executive  branch  should  exer- 
cise similar  restraint  In  enforcing  any  legis- 
lation designed  to  protect  persons  In  the 
exercise  of  their  civil  rights  through  the  Im- 
position  of  Federal   criminal   sanctions. 

CONCLUSION 

Equality  Is  not  achieved  when  we  protect 
only  citizens  of  one  religion,  or  one  political 
affiliation,  or  one  race,  or  one  nationality. 
Unless  all  citizens  are  protected  to  the  same 
degree,  we  violate  the  spirit  of  equal  pro- 
tection. 

Congress  has  a  duty  to  assure  that  the  laws 
It  enact«  are  constitutional.  The  elected  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  should  discharge 
their  sacred  obligation  by  taking  time  to 
draft  legislation  properly  and  adequately. 
Indeed,  the  Supreme  Court  has  consistently 
recognized  this  obligation  by  presuming 
constitutionality  of  acta  of  Congres.  This 
Congress  has  no  authortly  to  dictate  that  the 
power  of  government  shall  be  invoked  In  be- 
half of  a  few  and  not  all  Americans. 

Sam  J.  EaviN.  Jr. 

OCORCE  A.  Smathers. 

EvKarrr  McKinley  Dirksen. 

Roman  L.  Hrdska. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  If  I  was  at  fault  on  that 
occasion,  it  is  merely  because  I  happen 
to  possess  the  virtue,  or  the  obstinacy  of 
adhering  to  what  I  deem  right.  I  had  not 
had  any  reason  to  change  my  mmd  since 
the  distiriRuishcd  Senator  from  Illinois 
and  I  signed  the  minority  report.  I 
merely  suggested,  in  the  conference,  in 
Senator  Dirksen's  office,  that  while  I 
was  willing  to  agree  to  reasonable 
amendments,  I  thought  the  position  set 
out  in  the  minority  views  was  correct, 
and  that  any  compromise  concerning 
the  Hart  bill  should  recognize  the  basis 
of  every  just  law;  that  is,  that  any  law 
creating  new  crimes  should  apply  in  like 
manner  to  all  men  in  like  circumstances, 
regardless  of  such  extraneous  matters  as 
race,  religion,  or  national  origin 

I  do  not  question  in  any  way  the  Sen- 
ator's right  to  take  the  course  he  has 
taken.  I  merely  regret  that  he  has  seen 
fit  to  take  such  course.  Of  course,  that 
is  a  matter  for  him:  I  have  a  right,  how- 
ever, to  regret  the  actions  of  Senators, 
even  though  they  are  free  to  take  such 
actions. 

I  am  sorry  if  I  have  offended  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinos  in  any  respect;  but  it 
would  have  been  very  helpful  if  we  had 
been  afforded  a  little  more  time  to  pre- 
pare new  amendments  to  his  substitute, 
which  is  not  yet  available  to  us  in 
printed  form  and  will  not  be  until  some 
time  tomorrow.  No  question  concerning 
any  open  housing  amendment  arose  in 
that  conference. 


THE  TONKIN  GULP  INCIDENT 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr  President.  I  had 
hoped  that  the  publication  of  the  com- 
mittee's transcript  of  the  hearing  of 
February  20  with  Secretary  of  Defense 
McNamara  would  provide  a  sufficient 
basis  for  judgment  as  to  the  veracity  of 
the  administration's  accounts  of  the 
Tonkin  incident  in  1964. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  adminis- 
tration seems  to  have  an  unlimited  ca- 
pacity to  change  the  minds  of  its  ofUcials, 


such  as  Captain  Herrick.  to  find  new  wit- 
nesses at  the  drop  of  a  hat,  to  have  total 
recall  of  things  it  wishes  to  remember, 
and  to  find  in  the  Department  of  State 
such  individuals  as  Assistant  Secretary 
Bundy  capable  of  saying  that  some  per- 
sons in  Congress  were  "aware"  of  the 
nature  of  the  mission  of  the  Maddox 
and  Joy. 

Under  these  circumstances.  I  feel  that 
it  IS  essential  to  respond  to  the  attempts 
of  the  administration  to  muddy  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  incident,  and  I  shall  dis- 
cuss the  matter  briefly  tonight  and  in 
another  speech  at  gieatcr  length  tomor- 
row. 

The  first  question  to  which  I  address 
myself  tonight  is:  Was  Congress  and 
were  the  American  people  aware  in  Au- 
gust of  1964  that  the  Maddox  was  a  ship 
engaged  in  electronic  surveillance?  Were 
they  aware  that  one  of  its  assigned  mis- 
sions was  to  stimulate  radar  and  other 
shore  installations  of  North  Vietnam? 
Were  they  aware  that  the  Maddox  con- 
ducted operations  as  close  as  4  to  8  miles 
off  the  coast  of  North  Vietnam — a  coun- 
try with  which  we  were  then  at  peace 
and  a  country  which  had  not  engaged 
in  any  aggressive  actions  whatsoever 
against  the  United  States? 

Mr.  President,  the  answer  to  each  of 
these  questions  is  an  unequivocal  "No." 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Bundy  has 
said  that  Members  of  Congress  were 
'aware"  that  this  ship  was  engaged  in 
'visual  and  electronic  surveillance."  Mr. 
Bundy.  however,  has  not  been  able  to 
produce  a  scintilla  of  evidence  that 
Members  of  Congress  were  informed  on 
this  point.  In  the  Senate,  more  than  35 
Senators  participated  on  August  6.  1964, 
in  highly  secret  hearings  with  Secretary 
McNamara.  Secretary  Rusk,  and  General 
Wheeler.  These  were  the  official  hear- 
ings. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  administration 
had  anything  that  it  wanted  to  tell  the 
Senate,  then  its  responsibility  was  to  tell 
the  Senate  through  its  official  committee 
procedures.  There  is  not  one  line  in  those 
committee  hearings  supporting  the  prop- 
osition that  members  of  those  commit- 
tees— which  were  the  ones  constituted  to 
consider  the  President's  proposal — were 
aware  that  the  Maddox  was  engaged  in 
electronic  surveillance. 

I  have  said  before  in  the  speech  I  made 
last  week,  and  I  repeat  tonight,  the  . 
directions  and  orders  given  the  Maddox 
constituted  constructive  aggression  un- 
der international  law.  We  not  only  were 
a  constructive  aggressor  in  regard  to  the 
patrol  of  the  .'Vfaddox,  and  later  of  the 
Joy,  but  also,  as  I  shall  point  out  at  some 
length  tomorrow,  we  were  a  constructive 
aggressor  in  regard  to  the  part  that  we 
played  in  the  bombardments  of  the 
islands  and  points  on  North  Vietnam 
proper. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  not  a  word  in 
those  hearings  to  show  that  the  .Ifaddox 
pixjceeded  to  within  4  miles  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  shore. 

What  were  we  informed?  We  were  told 
that  the  Maddox  was  engaged  in  a  "rou- 
tine patrol"  when  it  was  subjected  to  "a 
deliberate  and  unprovoked  attack"  while 
on  the  "high  seas. " 


As  the  record  of  our  hearings  of  Feb- 
ruary 20.  1968,  with  Mr.  McNamara 
shows,  the  Maddox  was  specifically  in- 
structed, and  here  I  quote:  "to  stimulate 
Chicom — North  Vietnamese  electronic 
reaction." 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  were  also 
involved  in  the  bombardments  of  the 
islands  and  of  the  mainland,  these  in- 
structions constituted,  under  interna- 
tional law,  an  act  of  constructive  ag- 
gression on  the  part  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States.  Not  a  word  of  this 
was  mentioned  to  the  two  committees. 
The  committees  were  not  told  that  the 
Maddox,  after  having  been  supplied  with 
s[>ecial  electronics  equipment  in  Keelune. 
Taiwan,  was  authorized  to  proceed  to  a 
point  9  miles  off  Cape  Falaise,  well  with- 
in the  territorial  waters  claimed  by  North 
Vietnam. 

Do  not  forget  what  our  Government 
did  with  this  destroyer.  It  sent  this  de- 
stroyer to  Taiwan  before  the  Tonkin  Bay 
incident  and  before  the  bombardment, 
equipped  it  with  spy  ship  equipment. 
and.  for  this  mission,  changed  it  from  a 
destroyer  into  a  spy  ship.  That  is  what 
the  facts  are  in  regard  to  what  we  did  to 
the  Maddox. 

The  committee  was  not  told  that  on 
August  1.  before  the  first  attack,  the 
Maddox,  proceeded  in  the  direction  of 
Hon  Me  and  Hon  Nieu  coming  within  4 
miles  of  those  islands  before  turning 
southward.  This  patrol  was.  therefore, 
off  the  islands  which  had  been  attacked 
only  40  hours  earlier  by  American -sup- 
plied vessels,  operated  by  South  Viet- 
namese. How  did  the  North  Vietnamese 
know  whether  or  not  our  attacks  were 
over?  By  what  right  do  we  assume  that 
the  North  Vietnamese,  having  been  bom- 
barded and  then  having  this  destroyer 
that  close  to  their  shore,  with  the  de- 
stroyer stimulating  electronically  the 
electronic  defensive  instruments  in 
North  Vietnam,  how  could  they  assume 
that  there  was  not  going  to  be  additional 
bombardment?  They  had  every  reason  to 
take  such  course  of  action  as  they 
thought  necessary  to  protect  their  sov- 
ereignty. This  patrol  was,  therefore,  off 
the  Islands  which  had  been  attacked,  I 
say,  only  40  hours  earlier  by  American- 
supplied  vessels  operated  by  South  Viet- 
namese. 

The  administration  would  have  us  be- 
lieve that  this  was  not  provocative. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  if  the 
United  States  were  subjected  to  bom- 
bardment from  the  sea  by  vessels,  let  us 
say  of  Chinese  configuration — I  think 
we  would  be  provoked.  And  if  within  40 
hours  bigger  Chinese  vessels  showed  up 
4  miles  off  our  islands.  I  think  the  United 
States  would  be  provoked.  We  might  even 
have  nerve  enough  to  attack  those  de- 
stroyers with  any  craft  available. 

M'NAMARA.    HERRICK   DirFER   ON   WHAT   WAS 

ROirriNE 
I  maintain.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
patrol  of  the  Maddox  was  not  routine,  as 
wc  were  told  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
in  1964.  That  was  his  testimony.  He  can- 
not erase  it.  It  is  written  indelibly  for 
all  American  history  to  read  for  all  time. 
Not  only  were  we  engaged  in  an  elec- 
tronic spying  mission,  we  were  provck- 
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Ing the    word    in    the    instruction    is 

•stimulating"— the  coastal  radar  of  the 
North  Vittnnme.se. 

Now,  how  does  one  provoke  or  stimu- 
late shore  stations?  Captain  Herrick, 
brought  out  a  few  days  ago — February 
23  to  be  exact — by  the  public  relations 
officials  in  the  Penta«;on,  that  his  ship 
was  not  capable  of  this  kind  of  electronic 
activity.  Unfoitunately.  shortly  after 
Captain  Herrick  made  his  statement, 
someone  must  have  reminded  him  that 
he  was  contradicting  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara. McNamara  told  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  on  February  20 
that  the  orders  to  "stimulate"  meant 
that— 

They  turn  on  certain  kind  of  equipment 
on  board  the  Maddox  Which,  In  turn,  leads 
the  Chlcoms  or  the  North  Vietnamese  to 
turn  on  radars  so  that  we  can  measure  their 
r.icl;ir  frequencies. 


So  who  is  right? 

Well,  it  turned  out  that  the  Pentagon, 
in  its  wisdom,  decided  that  Herrick  was 
risht.  and  McNamara  wrong.  But  I  sug- 
gest. Mr.  President,  that  we  do  not  have 
tire  full  answer  yet. 

Of  course.  McNamara  goes  out  on 
March  1.  and  therefore  it  will  not  make 
so  much  difference  after  March  1.  having 
declared  him  wrong  shortly  before 
March  1. 

Perhaps  someone  should  ask  the  Navy 
what  was  meant  when  the  Maddox  was 
instructed  "to  stimulate"  coastal  radar. 
Perhaps  what  was  meant  was  that  the 
Maddox  was  to  run  in  toward  the  North 
Vietnamese  shore  as  If  to  attack — to  run 
toward  the  shore  in  a  menacing  man- 
ner—thus inducing  the  North  Viet- 
namese to  reveal  the  location  of  their 
radar  and  shore  defenses. 

I  have  pointed  out,  and  I  shall  point 
out  in  greater  depth  tomorrow,  what  the 
instructions  to  the  Afcddoi  were:  "Dur- 
ing the  daytime,  come  closer  to  shore, 
but  still  stay  out  of  what  we  claim  is  the 
territorial  limit,  3  miles,  but  do  not 
stay  out  of  what  is  recognized  by  the 
Asiatic  nation  as  a  12-mile  limit  in  re- 
gard to  the  ending  of  territorial  waters 
and  the  starting  of  international  waters." 

The  instruction  to  the  ship  then  was : 
"In  the  nighttime,  go  out  to  sea." 

Mr.  President,  even  those  instructions 
point  out  how  provocative  we  sought  to 
be. 

Enough  of  this  for  now.  I  mention  it 
only  to  indicate  the  waffly  case  that  has 
been  presented  to  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people. 

Not  only  were  we  provocative  in  these 
electronic  actions,  but  we  were  closely 
associated  with  the  activities  of  the 
South  Vietnamese.  But  I  will  elaborate 
later  on  about  Ops  34-A  and  our  connec- 
tion with  those  operations.  TTiat  was  the 
bombardment  operation  carried  on  by 
American  boats  that  we  supplied  the 
South  Vietnamese,  boats  completely 
equipped  for  the  South  Vietnamese.  We 
trained  the  South  Vietnamese  crews. 
When  the  Maddox  was  in  Taiwan,  we  put 
on  the  ship  to  stay  with  the  ship  an 
American  military  officer  who  was  fully 
familiar  with  the  bombardment  proce- 
dures and  fully  familiar  with  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  stimulation  of  the 


electronic  instruments  of  North  Vietnam 
and  the  operations  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese in  their  bombardment  activity. 

ATTITUDE  OF  NAVY  TOWARD  PATROL  PURPOSE 

While  I  have  concentrated  primarily, 
Mr.  President,  on  factors  which  have 
made  our  whole  operation  questionable 
as  a  "routine"  nonprovocative  patrol, 
and  while  I  believe  that  was  the  main 
deception  to  which  Members  of  Congress 
and  the  American  public  were  exposed, 
I  turn  now  to  another  communication 
which  reveals  the  attitude  of  the  Navy 
toward  these  incidents. 

Unfortunately,  the  7 '2  hours  we  spent 
with  Secretary  McNamara  were  not 
enough  to  explore  fully  the  Tonkin  in- 
cidents. I  would  have  liked  to  ask  him 
.  to  answer  some  questions  and  get  more 
specific  information.  In  fact,  we  talked 
with  him  as  to  the  possibility  of  coming 
back  the  next  day.  I  happen  to  think 
there  should  have  been  2  or  3  days  of 
examination  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
He  pointed  out  that  he  would  try  to 
oblige  the  committee,  but  that  it  would 
be  difficult,  that  he  had  much  to  do  be- 
fore he  left  office  on  March  1,  and  it 
would  be  very  difficult  for  him  to  return. 
He  did  not  say  that  he  would  not  return, 
but  it  was  perfectly  obvious  that  he  did 
not  want  to.  With  the  attitude  that  the 
committee  quickly  developed,  those  of 
us  who  thought  there  should  be  further 
hearings  knew  that  we  would  not  have 
too  much  support  from  our  colleagues  on 
the  matter  of  bringing  him  back.  We 
knew  that  we  should  do  all  we  could  to 
cover  as  much  territory  as  we  could 
cover  on  February  20. 
I  would  like  to  know: 
Did  he  not  in  1964  describe  these 
patrols  as  "routine"? 

Does  he  believe  Congress  in  1964  un- 
derstood that  the  Maddox  was  engaged 
in  electronic  stimulation? 

Did  he  give  Members  to  understand  in 
1964  that  the  Maddox  was  instructed  to 
go  to  within  4  miles  of  Hon  Me? 

Or  did  he  seek  to  leave  the  impression 
that  our  vessels  had  always  undertaken 
their  patrol  by  staying  beyond  12  miles? 
Why  did  he  not  correct  the  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  when 
he  on  three  occasions  in  public  debate  in 
1964  referred  to  the  12-mile  limit?  But 
back  to  my  main  subject:  "What  was  the 
attitude  of  the  Navy  toward  North  Viet- 
nam after  the  first  attack  of  August  2? 
Let  me  make  very  clear,  Mr.  President, 
that  I  think  there  was  an  attack  on 
August  2.  I  have  said  it  time  and  time 
again.  I  said  it  on  February  20,  as  the 
transcript  of  the  Record  will  show. 

I  do  not  think  it  was  an  attack  that 
bore  very  much  resemblance  to  the  attswsk 
that  the  Pentagon  Building  claimed. 
However.  Mr.  President,  I  do  think  there 
was  an  attack.  I  do  not  think  there  was 
an  attack  that  justified  the  act  that 
subsequently  followed  when  our  Presi- 
dent ordered  64  sorties  of  aircraft  to  at- 
tack the  PT  boat  installations  in  coves 
in  North  Vietnam.  'When  those  sorties 
were  ordered,  neither  destroyer  was  in 
the  slightest  danger. 

Mr.  President,  the  right  of  self-defense 
had  vanished,  and  retaliation  is  not  the 


same  as  self-defense.  What  we  should 
have  done  at  that  time  was,  of  course,  to 
order  those  ships  farther  out  in  the  hi^h 
seas  and  take  the  case  where  the  law 
requires  that  we  shoulc  have  taken  it; 
namely,  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  ask  *,hem  to  take 
over  immediate  jurisdiction.  However, 
when  I  put  that  problem  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  in  the  hearing  on  Febru- 
ary 20.  what  was  his  reply? 

His  reply  was  that  he  did  not  think  the 
Security  Council  would  do  anything 
about  it.  That  does  not  excuse  ignoring 
our  obligations  under  international  law. 
The  fact  is  that  with  the  history  we  had 
already  made  in  the  case,  with  the  con- 
structive aggression  we  had  already 
made  in  the  case,  the  last  thing  we 
should  have  done  was  to  have  ordered 
the  bombing  of  those  PT  boat  bases.  We 
should  have  called  upon  the  United  Na- 
tions Security  Council  to  assume  its 
jurisdiction. 

I  said  the  other  day,  and  I  repeat  to- 
day, that  is  represenlied  a  visceral  reac- 
tion on  the  part  of  our  country.  It  rep- 
resented a  striking  action  on  the  part  of 
our  country — the  big  boy  whipping  the 
little  boy  on  the  playground.  And  I  want 
to  say,  Mr.  President,  that  is  going  to 
be  the  attitude  long  after  the  present 
occupant  of  the  chair  and  I  cease  walk- 
ing on  this  earth,  and  historians  get 
through  writing  the  record  of  what  hap- 
pened in  the  Tonkin  Gulf  incident. 

I  refer  to  a  communication  which  I 
was  prepared  to  present  to  the  Secretary 
during  the  hearing  had  time  permitted.  I 
would  not  mention  this  cable  now  were 
it  not  for  the  propensity  of  the  public 
relations  people  in  the  Pentagon  to  be 
one  up.  To  date,  they  have  published  only 
some  of  the  communications  which  bear 
on  the  Tonkin  Gulf  incidents.  I  continue 
to  hope  that  eventually  the  American 
people  can  know  about  the  remainder  of 
the  communications. 

On  August  2,  1964,  after  the  first  at- 
tack on  the  Maddox  had  taken  place,  the 
commander  in  chief  of  the  Pacific  Fleet 
told  his  units  that  it  was  considered  "in 
our  best  interest  that  we  assert  right  of 
freedom  of  the  seas  and  resume  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  patrol."  The  commander  of  the 
7th  Fleet  was  instructed  as  to  the  details 
of  the  joint  Maddox-Turner  Joy  patrol. 
His  guidance  was  that  the  closest  point  of 
approach  to  the  North  Vietnamese  coast 
was  8  nautical  miles,  and  4  miles  for  the 
North  Vietnamese  islands. 

Here  is  the  message  sent  by  the  com- 
mander of  the  task  force  to  the  Afaddoi 
and  the  Turner  Joy  after  the  attack  of 
August  2,  and  several  hours  before  the 
commencement  of  the  patrol  which  re- 
sulted in  the  second  incident,  which  in 
turn  led  to  the  functional  equivalent  of 
a  declaration  of  war — because  we  had 
been  subjected  to  an  unprovoked  attack. 
That  is  the  alibi  of  the  former  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  now  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Kat- 
zenbach. 

A  "functional  declaration  of  war"  is. 
of  course,  a  semantic  coinage  by  this  ad- 
ministration because  it  cannot  possibly 
carry  out  the  requirement  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  follow  the  course  of  action 
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it  has  been  following.  We  are  being 
treated  to  an  undeclared  war,  and  there- 
fore an  unconstitutional  war.  and 
slaughtering  increaaing  hundreds  of 
American  boys  in  that  illegal  act. 

Mr  President,  this  is  the  message  sent 
by  the  commander  of  the  task  force: 

It  U  apparent  that  DRV  (Democratic  Re- 
public of  Vietnam)  has  thrown  down  the 
gauntlet  and  now  considers  Itself  at  war  with 
the  United  States.  It  Is  felt  that  they  will 
attack  US  force*  on  sight  with  no  regnrd 
for  cost  US.  ships  In  Oulf  of  Tonkin  can 
no  longer  assume  that  they  will  be  con- 
sidered neutrals  exercising  the  right  of  free 
transit  They  will  be  treated  as  beUlgerenU 
from  first  detection  and  must  consider  them- 
selves as  such. 

Why  did  they  so  consider  it?  They  so 
considered  it  because  of  the  bombing  by 
the  South  Vietnamese,  by  the  act  of  con- 
structive aggression  of  the  United  States 
because  of  our  implication  in  the  bomb- 
ing, and  by  the  act  of  constructive  ag- 
gression Qt  the  United  States  in  regard 
to  stimulating  their  electronic  instru- 
ments and  by  their  response  on  Augiist 
2.  That  Is  why  they  decided  that  they 
would  have  to  consider  us  belligerents. 
They  looked  at  the  totality  of  the  entire 
operation  in  the  Tonkin  Oulf  and  de- 
cided that  they  were  dealing  not  only 
with  the  South  Vietnamese  but  now  also 
with  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  of  course.  Captain  Her- 
rick  and  his  crew  were  Jittery  They 
were  greatly  concerned  at  that  particular 
time  in  this  whole  incident.  No  wonder 
their  initial  reports  showed  22  torpedoes 
coming  from  two  non -torpedo-carrying 
Swatows  and  one  FT  boat,  if  it  could  be 
gotten  ready — end  we  do  not  know  to 
this  day  whe'  her  it  was  ready  or  not. 

One  thing  that  I  believe  is  perfectly 
cletir  is  that  for  Captain  Herrlck  to  seek 
to  give  his  Government  and  his  superiors 
the  impression  that  22  torpedoes  were 
fired  is  just  plainly  fantastic,  when  a  FT 
boat  carries  only  two  torpedoes.  There 
was  no  flotilla  of  PT  boats  sent  againet 
the  Maddox.  I  happen  to  think  that  a 
torpedo  was  flired.  Perhaps  there  waft 
more  than  one.  but  the  record  Is  clear 
there  could  not  have  been  more  than  an 
exceedingly  small  number.  To  give  the 
impression  that  this  kind  of  massive  at- 
tack was  made  upon  the  Maddox  just  is 
not  borne  out  by  the  exchanges  of  mes- 
sages between  the  ships  and  the  superior 
ofOcers. 

Then  there  was  another  message  which 
I  mention  only  because  it  shows  the  at- 
titude of  the  naval  authorities  toward 
this  patrol.  This  Is  from  a  message  of 
August  4  from  the  commander  in  chief  of 
the  Pacific  Fleet,  before  the  attack  that 
night  took  place.  It  reads  in  part  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  Termination  of  DESOTO  patrol  after  two 
days  of  patrol  operations  subsequent  to  Mad- 
dox Incident  .  .  doe*  not  In  my  view  ade- 
quately demonstrate  United  States  resolve  to 
assert  our  legitimate  rights  in  these  Inter- 
national waters.  .  .  . 

So  they  are  going  to  send  it  back  in. 
Here  was  the  place  to  send  those  ships 
farther  out  to  sea;  and,  interestingly 
enough,  that  is  what  Captain  Herrlck 
had  suggested.  Captain  Herrlck  at  that 


time  realized  that  his  boat  was  in  trouble; 
for,  with  all  their  electronic  stimulation, 
they  knew  what  they  had  stirred  up  in 
North  Vietnam.  They  had  stirred  up 
great  concern  as  to  what  the  Maddox  was 
up  to,  and  the  messages  they  Intercepted 
made  perfectly  clear  that  North  Viet- 
nam considered  the  Maddox  a  hostile 
ship  at  this  stage  of  the  incident.  That 
is  why  the  commander  of  the  Maddox 
had  sent  his  message  suggesting  that  they 
go  out  to  sea.  and  got  this  message  in 
reply,  ordering  them  back  in.  They 
should  have  been  sent  out  to  sea  and  the 
entire  issue  again  should  have  followed 
the  requirements  of  international  law  by 
having  been  submitted  to  the  Security 
Council  of  the  United  Nations. 

Let  me  be  absolutely  clear  on  both  of 
these  messages. 

I  am  not  objecting  to  the  assertion  of 
legitimate  rights.  I  am  questioning  two 
things. 

First,  I  am  questioning  whether  the 
United  States  had  a  legitimate  right  to 
do  what  It  was  doing  within  waters  that 
North  Vietnam  viewed  as  its  own  terri- 
torial waters,  and  after  the  commander 
of  the  ship  had  become  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  North  Vietnamese  had  come  to 
look  upon  the  Maddox  as  a  hostile  ship; 
Second,  whether  the  assertion  of  those 
rights  could  honestly  under  the  circum- 
stances I  have  described,  be  presented  to 
the  Senate  and  the  American  people  as 
an  Innocent  "routine  patrol"  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  on  the  high  seas. 

I  think  not  on  both  points.  The  'asaer- 
tion"  of  rights  of  this  kind  was  not 
viewed  as  "routine"  by  the  Navy.  We 
were  out  to  bloody  their  nose.  We  had 
the  chip  on  our  shoulder.  Why  should 
the  Navy  expect  the  layman  to  view  this 
assertion  of  rights  as  routine? 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  that  I.  for 
one.  am  willing  to  pursue  a  full-scale  in- 
vestigation of  the  Tonkin  incidents  to  the 
end.  wherever  that  may  be.  I  believe  we 
need  to  know  the  full  truth.  I  believe  we 
have  an  obligation  in  the  Senate  to  make 
a  complete  investigation  of  the  Tonkin 
Oulf  incident,  and  write  the  chapter  of 
American  history  in  regard  to  it  for  the 
Icnowledge  of  future  generations  of 
Americans. 

At  the  same  time.  I  have  some  sym- 
pathy with  my  majority  leader.  We  must 
draw  out  lessons  from  the  past,  but  look 
to  the  future. 

We  have  enough  information  to  draw 
the  lessons  from  the  past  in  regard  to 
Tonkin  Gulf  and  I  urge  that  members 
of  the  public,  press,  and  particularly  edi- 
torialists and  coliminists  read  the  tran- 
script in  full. 

THS  WHOLS  TRUTH   MUST  BB  KNOWN 

But  let  there  be  no  misunderstanding. 

We  must  have  the  whole  stor>'.  Man- 
aged news  is  not  a  good  enough  basis  on 
which  Congress  and  the  American  people 
should  be  asked  to  decide  between  peace 
and  war. 

If  the  PenUgon  would  like  the  com- 
mittee to  hear  Captain  Herrlck.  I  am  sure 
we  would  be  glad  to  accommodate  them — 
in  or  out  of  uniform — but  under  oath. 
But  I  would  also  want  to  hear  Admiral 
Shari>e.  and  Admiral  Moore,  and  a  few 


others  who  were  Involved  in  the  entire 
incident. 

I  would  also  like  to  hear  a  few  sonar- 
men — those  overeager  sonarmen  '  upon 
which  the  brass  is  so  willing  to  pin  one 
of  the  donkey  s  tails. 

We  might  also  in  public  hearings,  be 
able  to  immuzzle  some  of  the  men  on  the 
Maddox  and  the  Turner  Joy  who  were  m) 
willing  to  talk  to  the  Associated  Press 
last  July. 

In  tliis  connection,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  print  at  the  cc- 
cluslon  of  my  remarks,  an  Associated 
Press  dispatch  which  appeared  in  tlie 
Arkansas  Gazette  of  Sunday.  July  16, 
1967.  This  is  as  thorough  and  commend- 
able job  of  reporting  as  I  have  ever  seen. 
Nothing  in  this  article  has  been  sliown 
to  be  untrue  as  a  result  of  the  commit- 
tee's hearings. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  as  a  good 
example  of  selective  "leaking"  of  con- 
fldential  information,  I  refer  to  an  article 
which  appeared  in  Life  magazine  of  Au- 
gust 14.  1964.  which  I  ask  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rfcord  at  the  conclusion  of  my  ir- 
marks.  The  article  speaks  for  Itself.  It 
was  prepared  with  the  "help  of  U.S.  Navy 
intelligence  and  the  Department  of 
Defense. ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  Its  i-is- 
niflcance  is  that  it  contains  excerpts 
from  commimlcatlons  from  the  Maddox 
and  the  Turner  Joy.  I  can  assure  my  col- 
leagues that  this  is  just  what  these 
messages  are.  One  of  the  messages  is 
classified  as  "secret."  yet  it  was  made 
available  for  press  publication  to  a  re- 
porter and  published  in  a  national  masa- 
zine  within  a  week  after  the  Congress 
had  passed  the  Tonkin  resolution. 
Who  leaked  this  and  why? 
I  do  not  know  who  leaked,  but  I  can 
guess  "why."  The  "why"  is  that  someone 
in  the  Pentagon  decided  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  should  see  some  of  the  mes- 
sages confirming  that  an  unprovoked 
attack  had  occurred  on  Innocent  Ameri- 
can vessels  on  the  high  seas. 

The  Life  magazine  reporter  was  taken 
in.  He  was  "used."  The  military  author- 
ities gave  him  only  the  messages  they 
wanted  him  to  see.  They  were  unwiUmg 
to  make  public  the  communications  that 
created  doubts  about  what  had  hap- 
pened. The  press  should  be  warned. 
The  "secret"  Information  leaked  to  Life 
magazine  "went  down  like  cream"— in 
the  words  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Arthur  Sylvester,  in  a  speech  de- 
livered after  he  left  the  Pentagon. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  to  you  and  to  my 
President.  Lyndon  Johnson,  the  time  has 
come  for  a  thorough  study  by  objective 
clvilJans  of  the  operations  of  the  Military 
Establishment  in  the  United  States— the 
Military  Establishment  of  which  we  were 
warned  by  General  Eisenhower  as  he  left 
the  Presidency.  We  need  the  equivalent 
of  a  British  Royal  Commission  to  con- 
duct such  an  investigation. 
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I  do  not  believe  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  today  the  means  to 
kiiow  the  truth  of  Tonkin:  of  Khe  Sanh 
I  do  not  say  this  because  there  are  evU 
men  who  would  keep  the  truth  from  the 
President.  I  say  it  because  men  with 
vested  interests  act  to  protect  those  in- 
terests. Mistakes  perpetuate  themselves. 
What  field  commander  will  say:  "My 
men  are  doing  poorly  because  the  vlUag- 
ers  are  against  them,  or  the  Vietcong 
are  too  strong?" 

What  task  force  commander  will  say. 
after  firing  300  shells  and  committing  the 
Nation  to  war:  "Maybe  we  were  not  at- 
tacked after  all?"  I  think,  as  I  said,  we 
were  attacked,  but  it  was  not  an  attack 
to  justify  this  administration  leading  our 
people  into  an  undeclared  war. 

Mr.  President,  even  when  the  SS  Lib- 
erty was  attacked  last  Jime  off  the 
coast  of  the  United  Arab  Republic  with 
a  loss  of  34  American  lives,  who  knew  the 
truth?  Mr.  Rusk  surmised  to  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  at  the  time 
that  the  attack  came  from  the  United 
Arab  Republic.  Secretary  McNamara  has 
said  in  public  that  he  thought  the  attack 
came  from  the  Russians.  Much  to  our 
surprise,  the  attack  came  from  the  most 
unexpected  source  of  all — Israel — and 
it  was  a  mistake. 

I  say  most  respectfully  to  President 
Johnson:  Otir  national  future  is  at  stake. 
I  wish  you  would  listen  before  it  is  too 
late,  as  to  what  the  origins  of  the  Ton- 
kin Gulf  incident  were  or  its  implications 
are  going  to  mean  8is  the  indelible  pages 
of  written  history  about  that  incident  are 
read  now  and  In  the  future. 

Mr.  President.  I  close  for  tonight  by 
saying  I  am  satisfied  that  the  transcripts 
of  the  Record,  both  on  August  6.  1964, 
and  February  20,  1968.  show  that  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  sought  to  do  a  snow 
job  on  the  committee,  on  the  Congress, 
and  on  the  American  people. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

EzHisrr  1 
I  Prom  the  Arkansas  Gazette,  July  16,  19671 
Th«ix  Yeabs  Ago.  Smau.  Battu:  Plunged  the 
UNmaj  States  Into  Vast  Wak 
Washington. — Her  Bailors  were  sunbathing 
topside  as  the  USS  Maddox  gUded  through 
bright-colored  junks  bobbing  In  the  Oulf  of 
Tonkm.   The   destroyer   was   In   Its   Sunday 
morning    routine — not    much    to   do   except 
watch  the  Junks,  write  letters  and  talk. 

The  Maddox  was  15  to  16  miles  off  the  coast 
of  North  Vietnam,  in  International  waters. 
It  Interested  the  crew  to  see  five  torpedo 
boats  in  the  distance  because  they  presum- 
ably were  North  Vietnamese.  But  there  was 
no  particular  concern.  After  all.  American 
destroyers  had  patrolled  this  area  for  more 
than  a  year. 

Gunners  Mate  Robert  E.  Swift  remembers 
telling  a  friend  that  it  would  be  easy  for  the 
boaU  to  hide  in  a  co»e,  "have  a  party  on  sake 
and  then  come  out  and  attack  \is.  just  like 
that."  He  snapped  his  fingers  as  he  said  It. 

That  sunny  Sunday  afternoon.  August  2, 
1964,  North  Vietnamese  PT  boats  did  come 
out  and  do  battle.  Before  the  week  was  up, 
the  big  guns  were  booming  on  the  Gulf  again, 
feeling  ran  high  in  Washington,  American 
planes  began  bombing  North  Vietnam,  and 
President  Johnson  easily  persuaded  Congress 
to  give  him  authority  'to  take  all  necessary 
steps.  Including  the  use  of  armed  force."  In 
effect,  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  changed 


the  American  role  In  Vietnam  from  some- 
time-participant to  big-scale  warrior. 

The  massive  American  buildup  dates  from 
that  week.  American  troop  strength  In  Viet- 
nam was  16.000.  Today  Ifs  486.000.  In  the 
three  years  before  the  Tonkin  Gulf  incidents 
there  had  been  163  American  deaths  in  Viet- 
nam. In  the  three  years  since,  the  figure  has 
mounted  to  more  than  11,730  dead  and  more 
than  68.340  wounded. 

SMALL    engagement    LEFT    BIG    QUESTIONS 

What  happened  that  week  in  the  Oulf  of 
Tonkin?  .        , 

It  was  initially  a  small  naval  action  in 
which  the  United  States  suffered  no  casual- 
ties or  damage.  Small  as  it  was.  it  left  some 
questions  In  its  wake. 

Who  fired  the  first  shot,  and  why?  Was  It 
a  warning,  as  officially  announced,  or  was 
It  a  salvo  to  kill?  Was  the  Maddox  on  a 
routine  patrol— and  if  so.  what  about  the 
mysterious  "black  box"  so  prominent  be- 
tween her  stacks?  What  about  that  some- 
what virralthUke  second  engagement— on  a 
night  that  was  "dark  as  the  hubs  of  hell  •— 
in  which  many  of  those  Involved  had  seri- 
ous doubts  that  they  were  firing  at  a  real 
enemy?  Had  the  Maddox  participated  In,  or 
provided  cover  for.  a  South  Vietnamese  at- 
tack on  a  North  Vietnamese  island  In  the 
same  area  a  few  days  before,  as  Hanoi 
charged? 

The  Maddox  had  left  Yokosuka,  Japan,  on 
July  23  to  patrol  the  North  Vietnamese 
coast.-  But  first  she  stopped  for  two  days  at 
Kellung  on  the  island  of  Taiwan  and  took 
aboard  a  box  the  size  of  a  moving  van  and 
a  complement  of  about  a  dozen  men. 

"They  kept  pretty  much  to  themselves, 
said  Andrew  M.  Adamlck,  a  young  radarman. 
"Brought  their  own  special  shack  aboard 
and  set  It  up  and  nobody  was  allowed  In 
there  All  we  were  told  was  that  It  was  an 
ECM  (electronic  countermeasures )  crew 
checking  on  radar  and  communications  sta- 
tions on  shore  ' 


INTELLIGENCE  EECEIVED  OP  POSSIBLE  ATTACK 

James  H.  Welnand,  a  radarman  from  Troy. 
Mo  who  now  helps  build  Jets  for  use  In 
Vietnam,  also  says:  "The  special  communi- 
cations group  picked  up  some  Intelligence 
that  we  might  come  under  attack." 

All  Capt.  John  J.  Herrlck  would  say  about 
advance  warning  was:  "It  came  to  us  over 
normal  clrctilts  we  had  on  board.  Every 
combat  ship  had  equipment  to  monitor  any- 
one's electronic  facilities." 

In  the  destroyer's  radar  room,  the  boats 
showed  as  a  pinpoint  of  light  in  a  round, 
glowing  green  field.  Such  sightings  are 
known  as  contacts. 

"The  captain  came  down  personally  and 
told  us  to  keep  a  tight  watch  on  the  scope." 
said  James  A.  Stankevltz  at  his  home  In 
Stevens  Point,  Wis.  "He  wanted  a  good  man 
on  It.  to  stay  on  It." 

Stankevltz  was  a  radarman  at  the  time. 
The  destroyer  plodded  along  near  Hon 
Me,  a  tiny  Island  that  had  been  shelled  by 
South  Vietnamese  two  nights  before.  Had 
the  Maddox  been  told  of  the  island  attack 
and  the  effect  her  presence  might  have?  Her 
officers  either  said  no  or  wouldn't  comment. 
Near  Hon  Me.  the  destroyer  turned  away 
from  the  coast.  Cdr.  Herbert  L.  Ogler.  the 
Maddox*  skipper,  said  It  was  to  avoid  the 
thicket  of  Junks.  ^„^ 

Battle  stations!  The  word  was  passed 
quietly.  No  clanging  of  bells  that  might  ex- 
cite the  operators  of  nearby  Junks. 

At  the  time  of  general  quarters,  the  PT 
boats  in  the  distance  looked.  In  the  words 
of  one  crewman,  "like  little  sticks  on  the 
water." 

RADAR  CONrlRMED  THET  WERE  FOLLOWING 

But  radar  confirmed  the  boats  were  follow- 
ing tlie  destroyer. 


'We  were  tracking  these  guys,  we  had  our 
mounts  out,"  said  Lt.  Raymond  P.  Connell. 
who  had  been  relieved  as  officer  of  the  deck 
but  remained  on  the  bridge  as  weapons  of- 
ficer "They  were  coming  right  In  on  us  at 
a  nice,  high  speed.  I  don't  care  how  friendly 
they  are  when  they  come  In  at  that  high 

speed."  _ 

Ogler  asked  Herrlck's  permission  to  fire 
warning  shots  If  the  boats  got  within  10.000 
yards — 5.6  miles. 

"I  granted  permission  to  do  this,  HerrlcK 
said  "I  was  the  task  force  commander  and 
it  was  within  my  authority  under  the  rules 
of  engagement  to  open  fire  If  attacked. ' 

Said  Herrlck:  "The  torpedoes  are  on  the 
boat  That  boat  Is  on  the  way  toward  you  on 
an  intercept  run.  This  Is  like  pointing  a  gun 
as  far  as  I'm  concerned.  The  torpedo  Is  sit- 
ting there  and  he's  pointing  it  where  it  will 
hit  you  if  he  lets  it  go.  That's  an  attack. 

One  gun  In  each  of  three  two-gun  mounU 
sent  a  5-lnch  shell  at  the  pursuers. 

Were  these  warnings  shots  In  the  usual 
sense— intentionally  long  or  short?  Connell, 
the  weapons  officer,  was  asked. 

"Oh  no,  we  were  definitely  aiming  right 
at  thein  because  the  speed  factor  was  there." 
he  said :  "We  didn't  want  to  waste  too  much 
time  m  spotting  our  shots." 

In  any  case,  the  shots  fell  short  and  their 
effect  on  the  PT  boats  was  as  the  Intended 
warning.  .    ^    ,     » 

"Of  course,  you  know,  if  they  had  Just 
turned  and  run  away  after  we'd  started 
firing  at  them,  then  we  could  have  been  In 
trouble."  Ogler  said.  "Because  they  could 
have  said.  'Here  we  were  in  International 
waters,  too.  and  you  went  and  fired  at  us. 
But  they  came  on  in  and  fired  torpedoes  at 
us.  which  was  good." 

The  shots  didn't  deter  the  North  Viet- 
namese. Ogler  turned  to  weapons  officer  Con- 
nell and  said:  "They're  all  yours." 
Two  torpedoes  lanced  through  the  water. 
The  Maddox  swung  around. 
The  torpedoes  passed  harmlessly  100  to 
200  yards  astern. 

Lt.  Cdr.  William  S.  Buehler.  watching 
from  the  bridge,  said  even  at  more  than  a 
mile  away  the  chunks  of  shrapnel  from  Mad- 
dox's  fragmentation  shells  could  be  seen 
flying  through  the  air.  "They  looked  pretty 
deadly.  I  wouldn't  have  wanted  to  be  out 
there." 


DIRECT  HIT  HALTED  THE  MIDDLE  BOAT 

A  direct  hit  stopped  the  middle  boat  dead 
in  the  water.  A  torpedo  was  seen  to  drop 
from  Its  tube,  but  It  didn't  run.  The  lead 
boat  still  was  aiming  for  the  Maddox  bow. 

"I  called  attention  to  this  and  fire  was 
shifted  to  this  boat."  Herrlck  said.  "He  and 
the  other  of  the  three  boats  then  dropped 
astern,  firing  bursts  of  machine  gun  fire  at 
the  Maddox  as  they  passed  under  the  stern. 

"These  people  obviously  were  Inexperi- 
enced. They  must  have  fired  hundreds  of 
rounds,  but  they  all  went  overhead." 

All  three  torpedo  boaU  either  had  been  hit 
by  this  time  or  they  were  faking  with  sinoke 
from  their  generators.  The  Maddox  was  dou- 
bllne  back  to  try  to  finish  them  off  when 
help  arrlved-three  Jets  from  the  carrier 
Tlconderoga.  The  timing  was  almost  lUe  the 
movies  The  Maddox  hadn't  brought  enough 
ammunition  topside  and  some  of  her  guns 
already  had  fallen  silent.  Now,  the  Jets,  some 
200  miles  away  on  target  P«c"^e.  were  given 
real  targets  to  shoot  at  with  their  Zunl 
rockpts 

There  Is  no  proof  that  any  of  the  PT  boats 

^*^und  one  in  the  Tonkin  Gulf  had  lasted 
only  about  10  minutes. 

"TURNER  JOY"  ORDERED  INTO  OULF 

on  August  2.  1964  the  skipper  of  the  USS 
Turner   Joy,   Cmdr  Robert  C.   Barnhart   Jr., 
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announced  the  ship  wm  heading  for  Hong 
Kong,  a  liberty  port.  The  crew  cheered. 

It  didn't  take  them  long  to  learn  the  ship 
waa  being  sent — on  express  orders  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson — to  Join  the  Maddox  on  the 
patrol  Interrupted  by  PT  boats 

The  Maddox  came  from  the  Quit,  refueled 
and  rearmed,  and  steamed  back  in  with  the 
Turner  Joy  1.000  yards  astern. 

The  Maddox  signal  light  blinked:  'Con- 
sider situation  not  unlike  war  patrol  and  de- 
manding of  maximum  alertness  and  readi- 
ness. U  we  are  attacked,  follow  our  general 
movements  at  1.000  to  2.000  yards.  Take  yo\ur 
own  action  as  required  to  unmask  batterlea 
or  avoid  torpedoes." 

Monday  and  Tuesday  the  two  ships 
steamed  along  the  Vietnam  coast,  ready  for 
anything  and  seeing  nothing  suspicious. 
At  night  they  would  move  toward  the  center 
of  the  Gulf  and  make  "squared  circles"  with 
34  miles  at,  each  side 

NIOHT   WAS  "DARKnl  THAN    HXTBS  OT  RKtX" 

Tuesday  night.  Radarman  SUnkevltz  said, 
"was  the  darkest  night  I'd  ever  seen  at  sea. 
It  seemed  like  It  was  darker  than  the  hubs 
of  hell  out  there  • 

The  Turner  Joy  had  gone  to  Condition  2 — 
half  her  crew  was  at  battle  stations.  Many 
of  the  others  were  watching  a  movie.  Nobody 
now  remembers  the  title.  They  all  remember 
missing  the  last  reel. 

Ensign  John  M.  Leeman.  a  graduate  the 
year  before  from  the  University  of  Utah 
with  a  reputation  as  a  bookworm,  was  on  the 
bridge  He  took  the  watch  at  8  p  m  and  soon 
after  I  saw.  with  my  own  eyes,  Ave  or  more 
high-speed  contacts  approaching  on  the  sur- 
face-search radar,"  he  said.  "I  saw  this," 
The  ships  were  some  65  miles  from  shore. 

The  Turner  Joy  trained  her  radar  to  the 
same  area — 30  miles  away — and  got  the  same 
contacts. 

Radar  normally  reaches  only  as  far  as  the 
horlaon.  But  the  low  overcast  that  night 
caused  a  freak  condition  called  "ducting" 
In  which  the  beam  hits  clouds  and  curves 
over  the  horizon. 

Seven  planes  shot  into  the  air  from  the 
Tlconderoga  about  200  miles  away  in  the 
South  China  Sea.  Others  took  off  from  the 
carrier  Constellation  already  en  route  from 
Hong  Kong  as  part  of  a  beeflng-up  ordered 
by  the  president 

On  the  scopes  It  looked  as  If  continuing 
north  would  lead  the  destroyers  into  ambush. 
They  turned  south. 

BLirS  TNOICATED   A  TOBFM)0  «CN 

The  blips  indicated  a  torpedo  run.  "Ships 
Just  don't  approach  somebody  like  that — at 
that  speed — unless  they  mean  trouble." 
Barnhart  said. 

When  the  blips  Indicated  a  target  at  8.000 
yards.  Commodore  Herrlck  aboard  the  Mad- 
dox ordered  firing  of  star  shells  to  Illuminate 
the  area. 

■Our  next  report  was  4,000  yards."  Barn- 
hart  said.  "That's  when  I  said  to  commence 
firing." 

A  curious  thing  was  happening  on  the 
Maddox.  Her  radar  didn't  show  what  the 
Turner  Joy's  did. 

"I  had  nothing  to  shoot  at."  said  Lt. 
Connell.  In  charge  of  Maddox  guns.  "I  recall 
we  were  hopping  around  up  there,  trying  to 
figure  out  what  they  were  shooting  at  be- 
cause we  didnt  have  any  targeU.  We  fired 
a  lot  of  rounds  but  It  was  strictly  a  defensive 
tactic. 

"We  called  aircraft  and  aircraft  was  there 
by  this  time  and  they  couldn't  find  anything 
to  shoot  at  " 

In  the  air.  Cmdr  Wesley  McDonald  also 
was  trying  to  find  something  to  shoot  at. 
Guided  by  the  Turner  Joy's  radar,  he  swooped 
low  time  after  time  in  his  jet. 

"I  honestly  could  not  see  any  ships  on 
the  surface. "  he  said.   He  and  other  flyers 


concentrated  on  what  they  thought  were 
wakes — and  once  almost  shot  at  the  Maddox. 
The  Maddox,  still  hungry  for  targets,  almost 
made  the  same  mistake— training  her  guns 
on  the  planes — when  their  low  runs  were 
detected  by  the  ship's  r.'tdar 

"My  main  concern  was  hanging  on.""  said 
Gary  Stephens  In  the  radio  transmitter 
room.  "It  got  pretty  rough  at  that  high 
speed  I  had  to  watch  one  of  my  transmitters 
close  because  it  had  a  tendency  to  switch 
off  and  I  had  to  hit  the  reset  button.  When- 
ever we'd  fire  it  would  shake  the  ship  pretty 
bad  and  had  a  tendency  to  knock  us  off  the 
air  ■' 

At  one  point,  all  the  Ttirner  Joy"s  guns 
went  out  because  of  malfunctions.  But  that 
lasted  only  two  minutes 

As  the  sonar  reports  multiplied,  the  bridge 
on  the  Maddox  began  to  doubt  there  could 
be  this  many  torpedoes.  The  reports  seemed 
to  follow  whenever  the  ship  made  a  sharp 
turn. 

"What  we  were  doing,  we  were  getting  our 
own  screwbeats  very  loud,"  said  her  captain. 
•"It's  been  my  opinion  that  the  first  or  second 
time  it  was  actually  torpedoes  and  after  that 
it  was  the  result  of  our  maneuvering." 

Cmdr.  Ogler.  trying  to  fight  a  battle  against 
an  enemy  he  could  not  see.  and  dodging  tor- 
pedoes he  felt  weren"t  there,  said:  "Evaluat- 
ing everything  that  was  going  on.  I  was  be- 
coming less  and  less  convinced  that  somebody 
was  there."  He  has  changed  his  mind  since 
then. 

""I"m  getting  now  onto  dangerous  ground 
because  I  know  they  were  there.""  he  told  a 
reporter  "I  know  they  were  there  because 
of  classified  Information  which  I  received." 

Commodore  Herrlck  also  had  doubts  dur- 
ing the  acUon.  but  says  they  were  dissipated 
when  he  tracked  shells  on  the  radar  scope 
going  out,  striking  at  where  he  had  seen  two 
contacts,  and  the  contacu  disappearing 
shortly  thereafter. 

Ens.  Richard  Crosette,  directing  fire  from 
the  two  forward  mounts  on  the  Maddox.  said 
his  guns  fired  only  once  that  night— to  clear 
them  of  ammunition, 

""I  know  the  way  our  radar  was  acting,  my 
firm  belief  was  that  everything  I  locked  onto 
was  weather."  Crosette  said. 

Occasionally,  far-away  lightning  added  to 
the  nightmare  scene. 

SMOKE  SEEN  FROM  "TARGET" 

Barnhart.  the  skipper  on  the  Turner  Joy. 
had  his  glasses  trained  in  the  direction  of  his 
ship's  guns  where  "I  observed  a  big  black 
column  of  smoke  going  up  at  one  time  in 
one  of  the  targets  we  were  firing  at.  It 
wasn't  too  far  away  from  us.  about  2.000  to 
3.000  yards.  The  whole  problem  with  that 
whole  night  battle  was  the  fact  there  was  no 
horizon.  You  had  no  perspective  whatsoever. " 

Had  he  had  his  glasses  trained  at  the 
right  spot  at  the  right  time.  Barnhart  said, 
he  might  have  spotted  a  PT  boat. 

As  It  was.  few  that  night  saw  any  boats. 
Many  of  those  Interviewed  remembered  "a 
couple  of  guys  who  saw  one." 

Boatswain's  Mate  Kenneth  Garrison  said 
he  saw  two  explosions  that  were  longer,  more 
spectacular,  than  normal.  He  also  said  he 
glimpsed  a  boat  a  mile  away. 

Estimates  of  the  number  of  attacking 
boats  ranged  from  four  to  10. 

TURBULENCE    SEEN    AS    POSSIBLE    "CONTACT" 

The  sonar  contacts  could  have  been  caused 
by  the  turbulence  the  ships  created  them- 
selves: the  radar  contact  might  have  been 
caused  by  the  weather:  the  torpedo  sightings 
may  have  been  In  error.  But  one  item 
couldn't  be  explained  away — a  powerful 
searchlight. 

"I  can't  remember  when  during  the  at- 
tack this  occurred,"  said  Barnhart.  "but  I  do 
remember  one  of  these  big  searchlights  go 
up  In  the  air — almost  like  one  of  these  movie 


production  type  things  to  draw  attention 
It  was  only  on  for  about  15  seconds  and  off 
It  went." 

Barry  remembers  the  searchlight  too.  He 
said  the  attack  seemed  to  break  off  at  that 
point.    It    had    lasted    about    2';    hours. 

HANOI    BRANDED    INCIDENT    FABRICATION 

The  score  for  the  night:  Two  enemy  tor- 
pedo boats  presumed  sunk.  The  North  Viet- 
namese regime  branded  the  account  of  the 
night  incident  a  fabrication. 

Gun  mount  53  was  credited  with  one  kill, 
but  Gunners  Mate  James  Chupco  Jr.  was  re- 
luctant to  have  the  symbolic  PT  boat  silhou- 
ette painted  on  the  mount,  "I  wasn't  con- 
vinced we  hit  one."  he  said. 

The  two  ships  allotted  only  20  minutes 
the  next  day  for  a  search  for  debris  that 
would  have  confirmed  the  kills.  They  found 
none. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  stood 
In  the  Pish  Room  of  the  White  House  and 
looked  somberly  Into  the  television  camera. 
It  was  11 :36  p.m  August  4. 

"My  fellow  Americans,"  he  began.  And 
he  outlined  briefly  what  had  happened  In 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin. 

Sixty-four  planes  of  the  Tlconderoga  and 
Constitution  winged  off  against  four  torpedo 
boat  bases  and  a  major  oil  storage  depot  at 
Vlnh.  It  was  the  morning  of  August  5 
there. 

Aboard  the  Maddox.  Commodore  Herrlck 
hadn't  been  Informed  of  the  Impending 
United  States  air  strikes,  but  he  saw  the 
smoke  rising  from  Vlnh.  30  miles  away. 

Defense  Secretary  Robert  S.  McNamara  re- 
ported to  Congress  the  next  day: 

""Strike  reports  indicate  that  all  targets 
were  severely  hit.  In  particular  the  petroleum 
installation  where  10  per  cent  of  North  Viet- 
nam's petroleum  storage  capacity  was  90  per 
cent  destroyed.  Smoke  was  observed  rising  to 
14,000  feet.  Some  25  North  Vietnamese  patrol 
boats  were  destroyed  or  damaged." 

He  also  outlined  a  major  strengthening  of 
United  States  forces  in  the  area. 

The  United  States  lost  two  planes  in  the 
strike.  Lt.  Everett  Alvarez  Jr.,  26.  of  San 
Jose.  Cal.,  was  captured  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  later  was  paraded  through  the 
streeu  of  Hanoi  before  Jeering  crowds.  He 
still  Is  a  prisoner.  Lt.  (J.g.)  Richard  C.  Sather, 
26,  of  Pomona.  Cal..  was  killed. 

When  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  and 
Armed  Services  committees  met  Jointly  Au- 
gust 6  for  a  brieflng  they  may  have  been 
told  about  the  "black  box"  on  the  Maddox. 
Portions  of  the  testimony  still  are  classified. 

MYSTERIOUS    BOX    KEIT    A    SECRET 

But  the  full  Congress  was  told  nothing 
about  the  "black  box""  and  therefore  could 
not  Judge  whether  It  was  the  reason  the 
North  Vietnamese  chose  to  attack  the  Mad- 
dox while  earlier  patrols  were  let  alone.  Sen- 
•ator  Wayne  Morse  (Dem..  Ore.),  and  Senator 
Ernest  Gruenlng  (Dem.  Alaska)  argued  alone 
against  the  resolution.  Gruenlng  called  the 
attacks  on  American  ships  "an  inevitable  de- 
velopment of  the  steady  escalation  of  our 
own  military  activities  In  recent  weeks."'  al- 
though he  approved  of  our  defense  against 
the  PT  boat  attacks. 

He  said  the  resolution  would  give  the  pres- 
ident a  blank  check  to  do  whatever  he  liked 
In  South  Vietnam. 

Morse  said  American  authorities  had 
known  of  the  South  Vietnamese  atuck  on 
Hon  Me  Island  July  31  and  ""made  a  great 
mistake.  In  my  Judgment,  In  having  our 
ships  as  close  as  they  were  to  the  mainland 
of  North  Vietnam  when  that  bombardment 
took  place:  for  they  assisted  the  North  Viet- 
namese to  draw  the  conclusion  that  there 
was  a  relationship  between  the  American 
patrol  boats  and  the  boats  bombing  the 
island,"' 

Senator  J.  William  Fulbrlght  (Dem..  Ark. I, 
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who  has  since  become  the  leading  "dove"  In 
Congress,  was  President  Johnson's  No.  1  sales* 
man  for  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution. 

In  the  nine-hour  debate  in  the  Senate,  he 
said  at  one  point:  ""This  action  Is  limited, 
but  very  sharp.  It  Is  the  best  action  that  I 
can  think  of  to  deter  an  escalation  or  en- 
largement of  the  war.  If  we  did  not  take  such 
action.  It  might  spread  further." 

The  fateful  resolution,  the  congressional 
go-ahead  for  America's  stand  in  Vietnam 
since  those  two  days  in  the  Tonkin  Gulf, 
passed  the  Senate  88  to  2.  The  House  ap- 
proved 11416  to  0. 

SOME  CONGRESSMEN  DISILLUSIONED 

Some  congressmen  later  expressed  disillu- 
sionment with  the  power  they  had  placed  in 
the  president's  hands. 

And  once  he  had  it,  lihe  president  carried 
It  around  in  the  breast  pocket  of  his  suit, 
often  displaying  It  proudly  to  visitors  as  If 
to  say  Congress  was  behind  him — look  at  the 
vote. 

Fulbrlght  said  last  year  his  role  In  the  reso- 
lution's adoption  "Is  a  source  of  neither 
pleasure  nor  pride  to  me  today."" 

At  a  hearing,  he  put  it  even  more  strongly: 
•I  feel  that  I  was  led  into  the  Tonkin  Gulf 
resolution,  and  I  have  only  myself  to  blame 
for  it  because  I  should  have  been  more  In- 
telligent, more  farseelng  and  more  suspicious. 
But  I  was  not  and  I  fell  for  It." 

Exhibit  2 
Prom    the    Files    of    Navy    Intelligence: 

Aboard  the  "Maddox" 
(Account  of  what  happened  aboard  the  U.S.S. 
Maddox   during   two   days   last   week   was 
pieced  together  by  Life  Correspondent  Bill 
Wise  with  the  help  of  U.S.  Navy  Intelli- 
gence and  the  Department  of  Defense) 
On  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin,  August  2  dawned 
clear  and  calm  and  hot.  Off  the  coast  of  North 
Vietnam  the  destroyer  Maddox  moved  south- 
southeasterly  at  15  knots,  keeping  30  miles 
between  herself  and  the  shore.  Carefully,  her 
radars  swept  the  inshore  waters,  probing  for 
signs  of  unusual  activity.  She  was  in  Condi- 
tion Three — one  third  of  her  battle  stations 
manned — a  normal  state  of  readiness  for  the 
situation.    For   the    Metddox.    on    a    Sunday 
morning,  this  was  one  more  routine  patrol. 
She  carried  on  board  the  commander  of  De- 
stroyer Division  192,  Captain  Jerome  Herrlck, 
but  she  was  alone.  Miles  away,  but  in  radio 
contact  with  her,  were  other  units  of  the 
Seventh  Fleet,  Including  another  destroyer, 
the  C.  Turner  Joy  and  the  carrier,  Ticonde- 
roga. 

Shortly  before  10  o'clock  a  sailor  manning 
one  of  the  ship's  radar  scopes  watched  a  clus- 
ter of  small  blips  appear  on  the  fringe  of  his 
screen.  Prom  their  size  and  speed  they  were 
identified  as  small  fishing  Junks,  common  to 
the  area.  There  seemed  to  be  about  75  of 
them  and  the  bridge  was  routinely  notified 
of  their  position.  A  few  minutes  later  the 
skipper  of  the  Maddox,  Commander  Herbert 
L.  Ogler,  altered  course  slightly  to  avoid 
the  concentration. 

Just  before  12:30,  while  many  of  the  crew 
were  eating  Sunday  dinner,  the  radar  op- 
erator made  another  sighting — this  one  in 
no  way  routine.  Three  torpedo  boats  were 
approaching  the  Maddox  from  her  stern.  They 
were  then  more  than  10  miles  away — and 
they  were  moving  In  fast.  North  Vietnamese 
PT  boats  were  sighted  commonly  enough  on 
the  Maddox's  radar.  But  these  were  clearly 
coming  after  the  Maddox. 

Commander  Ogler  notified  Seventh  Fleet 
of  the  development  and  ordered  General 
Quarters.  The  noon  meal  came  to  an  abrupt 
end.  Sailors  dressed  ia  sea-duty  dungarees 
scrambled  cursing  from  the  table,  pulling  on 
life  Jackets  and  steel  helmets  on  the  way  to 
their  posts.  Those  manning  the  three  twin 


flve-lnch,  two  single  three-inch  and  two  twin 
three-inch  guns  hurriedly  rolled  down  sleeves 
and  tucked  pants  legs  Into  their  socks  to  pro- 
tect against  flash  burns.  Then  they  settled 
down  to  wait. 

At  2:40  the  skipper,  watching  the  three 
PTs  overhaul  him,  ordered  the  radio  room 
to  send  another  message :  "Being  approached 
by  high-speed  craft  with  apparent  Intent  to 
conduct  torpedo  attack.  Intend  to  open  Are 
in  self-defense  if  necessary."  Already  the  20- 
year  old  Maddox  was  moving  at  her  best 
speed — possibly  touching  30  knots — and 
keeping  her  fantall  to  the  pursuers  so  as  to 
present  the  smallest  possible  target.  But  the 
PTs  still  had  more  than  a  20-knot  advanUge 
over  the  destroyer. 

At  3:08  the  Maddox  radioed  once  again: 
"Being  attacked  by  three  PT  craft."  Skipper 
Ogler  had  fired  three  warning  shots  at  the 
enemy.  Now  his  gunners  went  to  work  for 
real.  The  after  five-inch  mount — the  only 
flve-incher  able  to  bear  directly  astern — 
opened  on  the  PTs  at  a  range  of  more  than 
6.000  yards.  Two  three-inch  batteries  also 
joined.  Two  of  the  PTs  bore  in  through  the 
columns  of  water  thrown  up  by  the  Afaddoi's 
fire  and  at  speeds  of  45  to  50  knots  and  at  a 
range  of  5,000  yards  fired  one  torpedo  each. 
Spotters  picked  up  the  torpedo  tracks  Imme- 
diately and  Ogler  wheeled  his  ship  into  a 
tight  evasive  turn.  It  was  a  close  thing.  The 
two  torpedoes  flashed  by  within  100  yards  of 
the  destroyer.  A  hit  in  the  right  place  by 
either  of  them  might  have  blown  her  out  of 
the  water. 

At  about  this  time  the  bridge  of  the 
Madiox  got  a  welcome  bit  of  news:  four 
F-8E  Crusader  Jets  armed  with  Zunl  rockets 
and  20  mm  cannon  were  already  airborne 
from  the  carrier  Ticonderoga  and  streaking 
to  the  destroyer's  assistance. 

Thirteen  minutes  after  the  first  attack,  one 
of  the  PT  boats  moved  up  abeam  of  the  Afad- 
dox.  Now  the  forward  five-inch  mounts  as 
well  as  the  one  astern  could  bear  on  the 
enemy  and  one  five-inch  shell  scored  a  direct 
hit  on  the  PT  just  as  it  launched  its  torpedo, 
which  malfunctioned  and  apparently  sank. 
A  great  cheer  went  up. 

The  Maddox  now  also  began  to  take  long- 
range  fire  from  the  PTs'  37  mm  cannons. 
Just  then  the  Ticonderoga  jets  screamed  in 
and  the  PTs  began  to  break  off  contact.  It 
took  the  jets  just  eight  minutes  to  send  the 
two  remaining  torpedo  boats  limping  off  to 
the  north.  The  PT  that  had  taken  a  hit  from 
the  Maddox's  flve-inchers  lay  dead  in  the 
water. 

The  Maddox  swung  away  to  the  south 
again,  headed  now  for  a  rendezvous  with  the 
Joy,  which  was  heading  Into  the  area  at 
high  speed.  The  long  Sunday  was  over,  al- 
though no  one  on  the  Afaddoi  knew  it. 
Through  the  night  her  guns  were  manned 
and  her  radarmen  studied  each  blip  that  ap- 
peared on  their  screens. 

On  Monday  morning  the  Joy  joined  the 
Maddox  and  the  two  began  an  uneventful 
patrol  that  lasted  until  Tuesday. 

The  weather  had  turned  sour  by  then.  The 
ceiling  was  low  and  haze  cut  visibility.  Thun- 
derstorms raked  the  area.  Late  in  the  after- 
noon the  Maddox  radar  picked  up  several  sin- 
ister new  blips.  They  were  the  size  of  PT 
boats  and  they  were  paralleling  its  track  and 
that  of  the  Joy.  By  7:40 — after  supper  this 
time — crevirmen  of  the  two  ships  were  back 
at  General  Quarters — those  aboard  the  Mad- 
dox very  much  aware  of  what  they  might 
be  in  for.  The  two  ships  were  then  running 
a  southeasterly  course  and  were  a  full  65 
miles  from  the  North  Vietnamese  coast.  Skip- 
per Ogler  sent  another  brief  message:  "At- 
tack appears  imminent." 

But.  in  fact,  the  attack  took  some  time  to 
develop.  At  8:36  the  Combat  Information 
Center  on  the  Maddox  picked  up  three  un- 


identified aircraft  circling  the  area.  With  at- 
tack from  the  air  also  a  possibility  now. 
Skipper  Ogler  requested  fighters  again  from 
the  Ticonderoga  to  provide  air  cover  for  the 
Maddox  and  the  Joy.  They  arrived  overhead 
at  9:08  but  the  bogies,  apparently  having 
picked  up  the  approach  of  the  carrier  Jets 
on  their  own  radar,  had  by  then  disappeared 
from  the  scene.  The  PTs  however,  remained 
on  the  Afaddox's  radar  keeping  a  discreet 
distance. 

Then,  22  minutes  later — at  9:30 — the  radar 
showed  several  new  blips.  These  were  high- 
speed surface  craft,  too,  and  they  began  to 
close  on  the  two  destroyers  at  50  knots,  ap- 
proaching from  both  the  west  and  the  south. 
Commander  Ogler  radioed  a  terse  evaluation : 
"Intentions  hostile." 

In  20  more  minutes  the  Joy  and  the  Mad- 
dox were  under  continuous  torpedo  attack 
and  were  engaging  in  defensive  counterfire. 
There  was  now  plenty  for  the  radar-directed 
guns  to  shoot  at.  The  Maddox  and  the  Joy 
were  throwing  everything  they  had.  By  10:15 
the  Maddox  had  avoided  several  torpedoes 
and  had  sunk  one  of  the  attacking  craft. 

For  the  next  half  hour  the  Maddox  and 
the  Joy  weaved  through  the  night  seas,  evad- 
ing more  torpedoes  and  sinking  another  of 
the  attackers.  By  this  time  a  second  wave  of 
fighters  had  arrived  from  the  Ticonderoga. 
but  low  ceilings  prevented  them  from  giving 
effective  help.  Despite  their  losses,  the  PTs 
continued  to  harass  the  two  destroyers.  A 
few  of  them  amazed  those  aboard  the  Afod- 
dox  by  brazenly  using  searchlights  to  light 
up  the  destroyers — thus  making  Ideal  targets 
of  themselves.  They  also  peppered  the  ships 
with  more  37  mm  fire,  keeping  heads  on  the 
U,S.  craft  low  but  causing  no  real  damage. 
At  midnight  a  new  wave  of  jets  shov/ed  up 
equipped  with  flares  which  they  dropped  and 
attacked  the  PT  boats,  but  then  the  action 
slowed  down.  By  1:30  the  Maddox's  radar 
showed  that  the  North  Vietnamese  PTs  had 
broken  off  contact.  Nevertheless,  weary  crews 
remained  at  their  guns  until  daybreak.  The 
Afaddox  then  reported  that  she  had  secured 
from  General  Quarters  and,  with  the  Joy,  was 
resuming  normal  patrol.  Most  of  the  Mad- 
dox's crew  were  able  then  to  catch  some  sleep, 
only  dimly  aware,  perhaps,  how  much  of  a 
crisis  the  two  days  of  fighting  had  pre- 
cipitated. 

ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR JAVITS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  im- 
mediately following  the  speech  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr. 
Clark]  tomorrow  at  the  conclusion  of 
routine  morning  business,  for  which  a 
special  order  has  already  been  entered, 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  30  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Hart 
in  the  chair) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
12  o'clock  meridian  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  <at  6 
o'clock  and  18  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thursday, 
February  29,  1968,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 
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Natioul  AssociatioB  of  Home  Builders 
Statencnt  of  Policy  for  1968 


HON.  J.  CALEB  BO€GS 

or    OBLAWABZ 

IN  TH«  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  February  28.  1968 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  the  ques- 
tion of  how  to  build  more  and  better 
housing  for  our  citizens  is  certainly  In 
the  forefront  of  problems  affecting  this 
Nation. 

The  National  Association  of  Home 
Builders  of  the  United  States,  now  head- 
ed by  Lloyd  E.  Clarke,  of  Des  Moines. 
Iowa,  has  recently  Issued  a  statement  of 
policy  for  1968  which  outlines  the  goals 
of  this  Important  organization. 

During  1967.  the  NAHB  was  headed 
by  an  outstanding  Delawarean,  Mr.  Leon 
N.  Welner,  of  Wilmington,  and  I  Icnow 
he  put  his  considerable  energies  to  good 
use  in  carrying  out  an  effective  program. 

The  1967  resolutions  committee  was 
headed  by  another  Delawarean,  Marvin 
S.  Oilman,  also  of  Wilmington. 

In  the  Interest  of  giving  wider  dis- 
tribution to  the  positions  taken  by 
NAHB,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  organization's  "Policy  Statement  for 
1968"  be  printed  In  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

NAHB  STATXMurr  or  Policy  fob  IMS 

PREAMBLX 

As  the  hotnr-bulldlng  Industry  enters  1968. 
it  facea  the  enormous  task  poeed  by  the 
urgent  need  both  to  provide  decent  housing 
for  the  urban  poor  and  to  remove  the  long- 
standing Impedimenta  which  Iceep  It  from 
fullUUng  America's  growing  overall  housing 
needs. 

The  National  Association  of  Home  Build- 
ers shares  the  Increased  public  concern  with 
progreaa  toward  the  objective  It  has  sought 
for  years — a  decent  home  In  a  suitable  en- 
vironment for  every  American  family  at  a 
price  and  on  terms  within  Its  means.  The 
Importance  of  that  goal  deserves  the  serious 
attention  of  America's  best  minds.  It  also  de- 
serves a  far  larger  share  of  the  Nation's  re- 
sources, both  public  and  private,  than  this 
Nation  thus  far  has  been  wUllng  to  devote 
to  It. 

The  American  people — best  boused  of  any 
people  In  the  history  of  the  world — increas- 
ingly recognize  adequate  housing  as  a  major 
part  of  the  cure  for  the  serious  Ills  which 
beset  our  cities.  The  basic  structure  of  our 
society — p>erhapa  even  the  system  of  self- 
government  enjoyed  by  Americans  for  almost 
200  years — may  be  at  rtslc  If  the  hopelessness 
of  the  ghetto  Is  not  relieved. 

Yet  home  building  faces  this  staggering  task 
still  seriously  suffering  from  the  credit  de- 
bacle of  1966  and.  moreover,  now  hit  by  an- 
other money  squeeze.  Interest  rates  are  at 
the  highest  levels  of  the  past  100  years  and 
rising.  The  PHA  6<>>  limit  and  maximum  rates 
under  many  state  usury  laws  are  far  below 
the  going  rate  for  home  mortgages.  Moat 
serious  of  all.  the  sources  of  home  mortgage 
money  are  shrinking  as  many  insurance  com- 
panies and  thrift  Institutions  In  their  search 
for  higher  yields  no  longer  provide  residential 
credit. 

The  dark  cloud-i  of  economic  uncertainty 
gathering  In  the  wake  of  devaluation  of  the 
British    pound    not   only    obscure    the   path 


toward  solution  of  America's  urben  prob- 
lems but  also  threaten  the  hard-won  prog- 
ress of  the  last  30  years  In  the  mass  produc- 
tion of  homes  for  families  of  moderate  means. 

One  thing  of  which  we  are  certain:  no 
progress  Is  possible  so  long  as  the  American 
public  seeks  a  cure  to  Its  housing  problems 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  housing  industry 
Is  allowed  to  become  the  first  (and  often, 
the  only)  casualty  of  tight  money.  A  better- 
housed  America  should  not  be  left,  as  now. 
to  chance. 

Only  by  widespread  realization  of  the 
enormity  of  the  besetting  difflcultles  can  any 
progress  be  made  toward  overcoming  them. 
Only  by  action  in  the  light  of  experience — 
not  rhetoric — can  this  Nation  accomplish 
what  should  be  lU  objective:  continued  up- 
grading of  the  housing  supply  of  all  our 
people,  with  particular  emphasis  on  better 
housing  for  the  disadvantaged. 

There  Is  no  quick  and  easy  means  of  pro- 
viding good  housing  for  the  disadvantaged 
even  under  stable  economic  conditions.  There 
are  no  panaceas:  rather,  housing  progress  will 
come  from  msxlmiim  Increase  of  the  housing 
supply  at  all  income  levels,  but  particularly 
at  the  lowest  level  economically  feasible  at 
any  time.  Progress  toward  good  housing  for 
lower-Income  families  will  result  from  a 
series  of  many  related  gains:  an  ample  sup- 
ply of  mortgage  and  construction  credit  at 
reasonable  terms:  programs  of  cooperation 
between  government  and  Industry  (such  as 
rent  supplement,  the  below-market  Interest 
rate  provUlons  of  Sec  231(d)(3).  Federal 
payment  of  a  portion  of  the  Interest,  and  the 
public  housing  turnkey  and  leasing  pro- 
grams ) :  manpower  training:  and  new  meth- 
ods of  land  use. 

The  strength  and  resourcefulness  of  pri- 
vate home  building  must  be  fully  used  to 
these  ends.  Toward  that  purpose  our  policy 
for  1D68  follows: 

HOT7SIN0    OOALS 

There  has  been  and  now  is  an  obvious  fail- 
ure to  give  housing  the  importance  which 
It  must  assume  as  a  political,  social  and  eco- 
nomic necessity.  Time  and  again.  In  periods 
of  economic  strain  (whether  of  recession  or 
unsustainable  growth)  the  economic  ma- 
chinery and  the  institutions  ot  which  it  Is 
composed  have  operated  to  force  upon  the 
bousing  sector  readjustments  beyond  those 
required  by  any  other  part  of  our  economy, 
even  in  the  midst  of  clamor  for  Improved 
housing. 

It  therefore  becomes  Imperative  to  re- 
examine the  relationship  between  housing 
and  other  national  priorities.  There  is  a  vital 
need  for  formal  and  periodic  assessment  of 
housing  requirements  and  for  a  system  of* 
determining  national  goals  to  meet  them. 
Housing  production  should  enjoy,  through- 
out the  economy  and  In  government,  the 
same  prestige  as  other  economic  goals  an- 
nounced annually  In  the  President's  Eco- 
nomic Message  to  the  Congress.  The  Impor- 
tance of  more  rational  planning  to  meet  our 
housing  goals  is  underlined  by  the  enormity 
of  the  task  that  lies  ahead.  In  the  next  35 
years  we  will  have  to  build  a  new  America — 
as  many  homes  as  now  exist. 

The  approach  to  bousing  goals  during  the 
past  year  was  an  outstanding  example  of  In- 
dustry cooperation  on  a  problem  of  common 
concern  to  all  sectors  of  boiislng.  If  we  are 
to  make  real  progress  toward  achievement 
of  our  common  goals  we  must  intensify  the 
coordination,  now  so  well  started,  among  the 
diverse  sectors  of  this  Industry.  Such  indus- 
try-wide coordination  Is  a  basic  aim  of  the 
National  Association  of  Home  Builders. 

ITSKKAI.    naCAL    POLICT 

Long-continued,  high  Federal  spending  has 
begun  to  threaten  confidence  in  the  future — 


the  basis  for  long-term  lending.  Even  the 
amasingly  productive  American  economy 
cannot,  without  serious  distortions,  support 
the  Vietnam  conflict,  the  space  effort,  for- 
eign aid,  and  the  enormous  capital  demands 
of  the  longest  business  boom  ever. 

Both  defense  and  non-defense  spending 
must  be  cut.  immediately  and  drastically, 
short  of  endangering  the  national  interest 
and  safety.  Taxes  must  be  Increased  to  help 
bring  the  Federal  budget  more  nearly  Into 
balance.  Whether  the  first  move  be  made  by 
Congress  or  by  the  President  is  unimportant: 
it  is  essential  that  both  recognize  the  perils 
of  the  course  on  which  we  are  headed  und 
immediately  Initiate  an  earnest  effort  to  cor- 
rect fiscal  weaknesses. 

rlNANCINC    TH«    INCKXA8IN0    HOUSING    DEMAND 

Until  Federal  policy  is  modified,  residential 
mortgage  lending  will  continue  to  suffer  first 
and  foremost.  As  interest  rates — already  at  a 
level  higher  than  In  100  years — seem  headed 
even  higher,  many  lending  institutions  have 
practically  abandoned  the  market  for  mort- 
gages on  owner-occupied  homes  to  seek 
higher  yields  in  bonds  or  In  equity  positions 
in  commercial  real  estate.  Without  an  ade- 
quate, even  flow  of  mortgage  credit  to  home 
buyers  at  rates  and  terms  they  can  afford,  our 
industry — to  the  extent  it  can  continue  lo 
produce  at  all — Is  Inexorably  forced  to  retreat 
from  the  mass  market  Into  the  pattern  uf 
the  20's. 

Even  assuming  the  threat  of  inflation  be 
checked  and  normal  lending  restored,  we 
face  an  Immense  shortage  of  mortgage  fi- 
nancing If  we  continue  to  depend  on  current 
sources  alone.  At  a  minimum,  we  will  need  to 
finance  an  estimated  2.13  million  units  an- 
nually between  1971-75.  plus  at  least  500.000 
units  a  year  of  major  rehabilitation.  In  the 
next  decade,  average  new  household  forma- 
tion will  jump  to  between  1.1  and  1.5  million 
per  year,  compared  to  today's  900,000.  Merely 
to  maintain  a  housing  supply  proportionate 
to  that  of  the  present,  we  must  find  at  least 
•40  billion  per  year  In  net  new  funds  to  fi- 
nance  housing  over  the   next  ten  years. 

We  ask  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes 
to  appoint  a  Commission  to  study,  and 
within  two  years  report  on,  residential  and 
community  construction  credit  needs  for  the 
decade  1970-1979  and  to  recommend  pro- 
posals for  meetmg  these  needs. 

Such  a  study  should  Include  problems  of 
and  proposed  solutions  for  financing,  also  the 
vast  capital  demands  required  to  develop 
schools,  churches,  medical,  shopping  and 
other  facilities  vital  In  the  overaU  building 
of  American  communities. 

MORTCACC    nNANCS 

We  must  have  new  institutions  and  new 
approaches,  adapted  to  a  changing  pattern 
of  long-term  investment  capital  accumula- 
tion— notably  the  steady  increase  In  pension 
funds.  Since  World  War  II.  pension  funds 
have  Ijecome  competitors  for  personal  sav- 
ings. They  are  now  a  large — and  fast-grow- 
ing— system  of  'thrift"  Institutions.  How- 
ever, only  BTr  of  their  total  assets  are  in- 
vested In  all  types  of  mortgages,  while  an  In- 
creasing proportion  (now  40Tr)  Is  In  equity 
risk  securities.  We  ask  that  Congress  investi- 
gate the  economic  effect  of  the  diversion  of 
this  enormous  portion  of  savings  capital  into 
equity  Investment. 

Savings  deposits — In  whatever  form  of  In- 
stitution— should  not  be  permitted  to  flow 
freely  Into  short-term  lending,  but  should 
be  encouraged  Into  long-term  investment. 

At  the  same  time,  we  recognize  that  to 
attract  long-term  funds,  mortgage  Interest 
rates  must  remain  competitive.  To  that  end, 
we  support  currently  pending  legislation 
which  would  eliminate  the  pre^-ent  6'~r  in- 
terest-rate celling  on  FHA  and  VA  mortgages 
and  empower  the  Secretary  of  HUD  to  set 
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the  rate  at  such  level  as  he  "finds  necessary 
to  meet  the  mortgage  market." 

FHA.  FNMA  and  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  System  which  helped  finance  the  hous- 
ing revolution  of  the  past  30  years,  are  still 
the  main  governmental  instruments  in  the 
mortgage  credit  field.  They  must,  however, 
become  more  effective  for  the  tremendous 
task  in  the  next  decade.  FNMA  must  con- 
tinue to  exert  the  maximum  possible  assist- 
ance toward  an  orderly  market:  It  must 
•lead"  not  "follow"  the  private  market. 
FNMA  should  establish  experimentally,  un- 
der its  secondary  market  operation,  an  auc- 
tion program  of  twelve-month  forward  com- 
mitments on  a  regional  basis. 

The  mortgage  credit  functions  of  HUD 
should  be  upgraded  by  (a)  authorizing 
FNMA  to  issue  certificates  of  beneficial  in- 
terest against  pools  of  mortgages;  (b)  pro- 
viding for  Presidential  appointment  of  the 
FNMA  President;  and  (c)  authorizing  FNMA 
to  deal  in  conventional  mortgages,  within 
limitations.  ^   ^     ,^ 

The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  should 
also  be  authorized  to  sell  participations 
against  pools  of  mortgages  developed  within 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  System. 

HOUSING    OUB    URB.^N    POOR 

It  is  not  enough  to  retell  endlessly  the 
housing  problems  of  the  disadvantaged.  The 
immense  challenge  of  the  urban  slums  will 
not  yield  to  conversation.  Required  Is  an 
att:»ck  far  more  comprehensive,  and  an  allo- 
cstlon  of  our  national  resources  far  greater, 
than  this  Nation  has  yet  mounted.  Every 
builder  must  concern  himself  in  developing, 
in  collaboration  with  all  Interested  citizens, 
the  particular  approach  best  suited  to  hte 
locality. 

Quick  and  effective  results  can  only  be 
achieved  by  unleashing  through  appropriate 
incentives,  the  great  creative  force  of  private 
enterprise  with  only  that  assistance  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  the  broad  objective. 

Encouraging  steps  in  that  direction  are 
the  public  housing  turnkey  and  leasing  pro- 
grams, and  PHA's  Sec.  221(d)  (3)  below-mar- 
ket interest  rate  and  rent  supplement  pro- 
gr.Tms.  In  combination,  these  programs  for 
Government-Industry  cooperation  can  ac- 
complish much.  They  should  be  expanded 
and  made  more  effective  by  eliminating  the 
vast  amounts  of  red  tape  which  Inhibit  them 
and  by  assuring  continuity  of  funding. 

The  principle  of  subsidized  mortgage  In- 
terest should  provide  even  greater  leverage. 
with  less  budgetary  impact,  than  the  below- 
market  rate  mortgage.  It  should  also  be 
adapted  to  finance  the  sale  of  homes,  con- 
dominiums, and  cooperative  apartments  In 
blighted  areas.  The  housing  needs  of  low- 
income  families  warrant  the  use  of  both  sub- 
sidized mortgage  Interest  and  below-market 
rate  mortgages  In  both  rental  and  sales 
housing. 

Existing  lower-priced  homes  could  provide 
desirable  housing  for  millions  of  lower-In- 
come families  If  FHA  credit  and  other  re- 
quirements were  tailored  to  serve  this  need 
and  If  government  and  Industry  were  to  co- 
operate, as  they  have  over  the  past  three 
decades  In  new  construction,  to  obtain  mort- 
gage money  for  these  potential  homeowners. 
A  new  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary-Assist- 
ant FHA  Commissioner  should  be  provided, 
charged  solelv  with  responsibility  for  ex- 
pediting all  FHA  low-income  programs.  We 
oppose  the  establishment  of  a  new  division 
of  HUD  to  handle  mortgage  Insurance  on 
projects  for  families  of  low-Income  since  it 
will  succeed  merely  in  adding  more  red  tape. 
We  recommend  further  exploration  of  In- 
come tax  incentives  to  attract  capital  Into 
the  presently  uneconomic  field  of  construc- 
tion and  rehabilitation  of  housing  in  the 
center  city.  Such  Incentives  should  be  de- 
signed to  appeal  both  to  operating  home 
builders  and  to  Investors. 

Proposals   for   vast   joint   government-In- 
dustry corporations  are  more  dramatic  than 
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realistic.  Such  mechanisms  would  be  cum- 
bersome and  unworkable  in  an  Industry 
where  fiexlblllty  U  the  first  consideration. 
Experience  has  proven  conclusively  that  large 
organizations  do  not  necessarily  build  less 
costly  or  better  homes  or  apartments.  The 
residential  building  process  Is  and  will  always 
be  heavily  dependent  on  the  talents  of  an 
Individual  entrepreneur.  A  new.  huge  cor- 
poration—whether purely  private  or  quasi- 
governmental,  whether  profit  or  non-profit — 
will  succeed  only  in  concentrating  a  myriad 
of  small  problenvB  into  one  massive 
Impossibility. 

WAGE    RATES 
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assist  them  In  meeting  that  responsibility. 
The  Federal  Government  should  expand  its 
programs  to  help  Increase  the  supply  of 
usable,  bulldable  land. 


Commanitm's  False  Face 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF   SOUTH   CAROLINA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Wednesday.  February  28.  1968 


Labor  Department  wage  decisions  which 
fall  to  recognize  rates  actually  paid  In  the 
locality  for  housing  work  and  which  often 
Ignore  local  custom  as  to  job  classification, 
drastically  add  to  construction  costs.  Present 
administration  of  prevailing  wage  require- 
ments on  housing  projects  strongly  detors 
construction  for  low  and  moderate-income 
families.  This  is  particularly  true  where  labor 
classification  and  wages  rates  prevent  em- 
ployment of  local  residents  In  the  Improve- 
ment of  blighted  areas.  If  we  are  forced  to 
build  under  prevailing  wage  requirements, 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment should  be  given  prime  responsi- 
bility for  determining  prevailing  wages  and 
work   classifications  for   Its   programs. 

NONPROFIT    SPONSORS 

During  recent  years  non-profit  sponsors 
have  been  looked  to  as  a  major  new  device 
to  provide  lower-Income  housing.  It  Is  In- 
creasingly apparent  that  the  present  method 
of  selecting,  approving,  and  assisting  non- 
profit sponsors  Is  not  satisfactory.  The 
volume  of  housing  produced  by  this  method 
Is  far  below  the  potential  and  the  need. 
Management  problems  for  existing  non- 
profit sponsors  are  increasing. 

We  call  for  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
present  system  to  define  for  the  future  a 
proper  role  In  housing  for  non-profit  groups 
and  to  assist  existing  non-profit  groups  al- 
ready Involved. 

MANPOWER 

In  many  areas  building  mechanics  are 
scarce  even  at  today's  construction  level.  In- 
creased construction  volume  will  unques- 
tionably require  a  substantial  Increase  in 
the  work  force.  The  large  pool  of  untrained 
unemployed  within  the  very  ghettos  with 
which  we  seek  to  deal  is  one  of  the  large 
sources  for  additional  manpower. 

NAHB  calls  for  the  Immediate  establish- 
ment of  an  independent,  emergency  CommU- 
Elon  on  Manpower  Training  In  the  Construc- 
tion Industry.  Such  a  Commission  should 
include  representetives  of  Federal,  and  state 
governments  and  knowledgeable  people  rep- 
resenting all  segments  of  the  housing  Indus- 
try as  well  as  representatives  of  the  economl- 
caUy  disadvantaged  groups  and  local  public 
educational  organizations.  The  duties  of  this 
Commission  should  be  to:  (1)  Inaugurate 
expeditiously  a  massive  program  of  acceler- 
ated training  among  unskilled  groups,  and 
(2)  Take  specific  steps  to  broaden  opportu- 
nities for  these  groups  in  skUled  and  semi- 
skilled operations  in  the  construction  indus- 
try. 

LAND   AND   COMMUNITT    FACILmKS 

Widespread  enactment  of  local  ordinances 
which  throw  upon  new  subdivisions,  rather 
than  the  entire  community,  the  burden  of 
providing  parka  and  schools.  Increases  land 
cosU  and  consequentiy  the  cost  of  new 
homes  and  apartments.  Municipal  practices 
which  burden  subdivisions  with  the  costs  of 
extending  sewer  and  water  lines  also  add  un- 
reasonably to  housing  costs.  Parks,  schools, 
sewers  water,  and  similar  public  facilities 
are  the  responslbUlty  of  the  community  as 
a  whole  and  should  be  provided  and  paid  for 

^'^Communities    should    use    the    available 
Federal    programs   of   grants   and   loans   to 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
February  22  edition  of  the  State  news- 
paper contains  an  editorial  on  corn- 
munlsm  that  is  based  on  remarks  made 
by  the  widow  of  the  Honorable  Robert 
Patterson,  former  Secretary  of  War. 

Speaking  at  the  16th  annual  Patter- 
son Award  ceremony  at  Fort  Benning. 
Ga  Mrs.  Patterson  brought  attention 
to  the  various  deceptions  of  worldwide 

communism.  v,v.,*,fc 

The  editorial  selects  the  highlights 
from  Mrs.  Patterson's  speech  and  brings 
them  forcefully  to  the  reader's  attention. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks.  ^.^  _.  , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

iFrom  the  State.  Columbia.  S.C. 

Feb.  22,   19681 

Communism's  False  Face 

The  widow  of  the  late  Robert  P.  Patter- 
son, Secretary  of  War  from  ^f*\^°.,\^*]; 
has  made  a  compelling  plea  for  truth  What 
about  attacking  propaganda  politically?    she 

^Addressing  the  16th  annual  Patterson 
Award  ceremony  at  Fort  Benning,  Georgia, 
this  month.  Mrs.  Patterson  said: 

"Worldwide  (Communist)  propaganda  by- 
passes diplomacy  and  goes  straight  to  the 
people  It   is  so   insidious   that   it   fools 

some  religious  leaders,  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  a  few 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  .  .  .  (It)  puto 
a  harmless  face  on  Conununlst  aggression 
and  uses  the  universal  longing  for  peace  to 
weaken  the  moral  support  needed  to  over- 
come Communist  assaults." 

Mrs  Patterson's  late  husband  knew  some- 
thing of  the  ways  of  tyrannies.  He  earned 
the  Distinguished  Service  Cross  while  fight- 
ing against  tyranny  In  World  War  I. 

Most  dictatorial  powers  resort  to  deceptive 
propaganda  sooner  or  later.  As  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  has  written:  "Communists  use 
Aesopian  language:  they  say  one  thing  and 
mean  another.  In  this  manner  they  fool  non- 
Communists,  encouraging  them  to  believe 
that  Communism  stands  for  something 
desirable."  ^    ^ 

Mrs  Patterson  objects  to  such  terms  as 
"liberation,"  "national  independence,'  Im- 
perialist aggressors,"  ^""l,  V"  ,.I  ^rts  o1 
claims  they  conceal  the  defensive  acts  of 
intended  victims  and  provide  fellow-trav- 
elers vrtth  hate-motives. 

She  told  Second  Lieutenant  Marco  Gor- 
don (the  recipient  of  this  year's  Patterson 
Award) :  "I  am  not  asking  you  to  do  any- 
thing complicated,  or  to  take  upon  yourself 
any  special  prerogative  or  spread  American 
whoopla  or  to  lie  or  hate  or  Incite  to  hate 
What  I  am  asking  you  Is  the  duty  of  all 
Americans.  I  ask  you  to  .  .  .  fo^^'^'^f^f.'^^" 
that  Communist  labels  are  false  and  that  the 
threat  Is  real.  Our  country  Is  on  trial. 

Unfortunately,  what  Mrs.  Patterson  has 
said  is  largely  true.  The  entire  Free  World 
has  been  on  trial  for  quite  some  time,  and 
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the  •evidence"  presented  against  our  w«y  of 
life  by  the  Communlsu  Lb  deliberately  false. 
Words  are  among  their  most  powerful 
weapons. 

Mrs.  Patterson,  leaving  aside  military  con- 
siderations altogether,  has  asked  that  the 
Free  World  Join  the  battle  of  words  and  com- 
bat Communist  lies  with  truth.  Truth  will 
win  for  us  In  the  end.  she  believes.  In  spite 
of  censorship,  propaganda,  and  Unguage 
barriers." 

Let  us  hope  so. 


The  Problem  With  the  New  Economics 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF  Missoum 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  28.  1968 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article 
in  the  January  15  edition  of  U.S.  News 
&  World  Report  interviews  six  men  who 
have  served  as  Chairmen  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  of  Economic  Advisers  to 
find  what,  if  anything,  has  gone  wrong 
with  the  concepts  of  the  new  economics. 

The  problem — as  viewed  by  Arthur 
Burns.  Walter  Heller.  Gardner  Ackley. 
and  Edwin  Nourse — is  one  of  coping  with 
the  inflationary  side  effects  of  the  new 
economics.  They  stress  the  importance 
of  a  tax  increase  as  well  as  a  reduction 
in  Federal  spending  to  help  bring  the 
economy  up  to  its  potential.  While  in 
agreement  with  the  new  economics,  they 
generally  feel  that  what  is  needed  is  "a 
seasoned  blend  of  ancient  truths-old  eco- 
nomics— and  modern  enlightenment — 
new  economics." 

On  the  other  hand.  Rajrmond  Saulnier 
and  Leon  Keyserling  maintain  that  the 
new  economics  is  a  failure.  Mr.  Saulnier 
asserts  that  the  U.S.  economy  performed 
quite  well  in  t,he  first  4  years  of  the  new 
economics  merely  because  the  new  econ- 
omists were  reaping  the  benefits  of  the 
restrained  policies  of  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration. Inflation  resulted  when 
they  exhausted  their  inheritance,  and 
they  were  a  year  to  a  year  and  a  half  late 
in  recognizing  the  need  to  slow  down  the 
stimulus  for  the  economy.  As  Mr.  Saul- 
nier sees  it.  the  root  of  the  Nation's  trou- 
ble today  is  the  huge  deficit  in  the  Fed- 
eral budget.  He  warns  of  the  dangers  in 
taking  recourse  to  direct  controls  that 
can  only  compound  the  problem  and 
seriously  damage  the  economy. 

Mr.  Keyserling  claims  that  the  coun- 
try is  suffering  from  economic  stagna- 
tion, not  booming  growth,  and  that  push- 
ing for  a  tax  increase  and  cutting  spend- 
ing are  a  mistake.  With  the  economy 
stagnating,  he  says,  the  emphasis  should 
be  on  stimulating  the  economy. 

While  I  do  not  agree  with  the  opinions 
of  each  of  these  economists.  I  feel  that 
their  views  are  essential  for  a  proper 
view  of  the  new  economics.  I  have  ex- 
pressed my  own  views  which  conclude 
that  the  new  economics  contains  within 
its  structure  a  basic  and  fatal  flaw — see 
Congressional  Record,  January  31.  1968, 
pages  1630-1631. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  include 
the  article  from  the  U.S.  News  it  World 
Report  of  January  15  dealing  with  this 
subject  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
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Aoviacas     to     Fottr     Prksidknts     Explain: 

WHcmc  "New  Economicb"  Went  Wbono 

(NoTE.^P^om  economic  advisers  to  four 
U.S.  Presidents  comes  this  conclusion:  Gov- 
ernment planning  can  help  stabilize  business 
activity  and  spur  growth.  But  there's  a  catch: 
It's  easier  to  get  a  boom  going  than  to  keep  It 
under  Arm  control. 

(The  "new  economics"  was  counted  on  to 
keep  business  humming— rat  stable  prices.  It 
hMn't  turned  out  that  way.  Inflation  Is  to- 
day's big  threat. 

(Talks  with  the  six  men  who  have  headed 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  tell  what 
happened.) 

It  was  Just  seven  year*  ago  that  this 
country  began  turning  to  the  "new  econom- 
ics" to  guide  it  to  an  era  of  uninterrupted 
prosperity. 

Here  was  to  be  an  economy  managed  by 
Oovernment^ — one  free  of  major  recessions,  or 
unstable  booms,  with  steadily  advancing 
growth  to  assure  against  unemployment  and 
to  bring  relative  abundance  for  all. 

Today,  however,  something  has  gone 
wrong. 

Years  since  1961  have  been  (ree  of  reces- 
sions. Growth  of  the  economy  has  been 
dramatic. 

Yet  President  Johnson  Is  forced  to  take 
drastic  action  to  save  the  American  dollar 
from  collapse.  Inflation  of  wages,  and  now  of 
prices,  is  gathering  momentum.  In  August, 
19M,  a  money  panic  threatened  and  was 
narrowly  averted. 

Rates  of  Interest  have  skyrocketed  to  the 
highest  level  In  nearly  100  years,  with  no  as- 
surance that  the  end  of  the  rise  has  been 
reached.  Uncertainties  and  worries  run  all 
through  the  ranks  of  businessmen. 

The  "new  economists" — striving  to  guide 
the  economy  through  a  careful  meshing  of 
tax  policy,  spending  p>ollcy  and  money  poli- 
cy— have  demonstrated  that  they  can,  by  use 
of  powers  of  Government,  get  expansion  go- 
ing and  keep  it  going  for  an  extended  period. 
What  they  have  failed  to  demonstrate  so  far 
is  that  an  inflationary  t>oom.  once  started, 
can  be  kept  under  control  and  careful  guid- 
ance. 

In  other  words,  the  planners  at  the  con- 
trols of  the  "new  economics"  to  date  have 
found  It  p>ossible  to  step  on  the  accelerator, 
but  not  to  put  on  the  brakes  when  the  ad- 
vance becomes  disordered. 

To  And  what,  if  anything,  has  gone  wrong 
with  the  concepts  of  a  managed  economy, 
"U.S.  News  &  World  Report"  went  to  the  six 
men  who  have  served  as  Chairmen  of  the 
President's  Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 
starting  as  far  back  as  1940. 

Arthur  P.  Bums,  who  was  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  during  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower's  first  term,  now  Is  chairman 
of  the  prestigious  National  Bureau  of  Eco- 
nomic Research,  a  private  research  agency 
in  New  York. 

Mr.  Buriu  says  the  "new  economics"  Is 
turning  out  to  t>e  "at  least  a  partial  failure." 
He  thinks  the  country  fared  reasonably  well 
under  the  "new  economics"  until  1984  and 
early  1905.  but  then  the  planners  began  to  go 
wrong.  Mr.  Burns's  comment: 

'In  l90fi  we  needed  restraint:  instead  we 
got  stronger  stimulation.  Fiscal  policy  be- 
came more  expansionist  In  1965  than  it  had 
been  In  1964  or  1963.  In  1966.  spending  by 
Government  ro«e  further.  The  monetary  pol- 
icy of  the  Federal  Reserve  continued  aggres- 
sively easy,  except  for  an  Interval  of  some 
six  to  eight  months  during  1966  when  we 
had  tight  money. 

"And  last  year — 1967 — Government  policy, 
on  spending,  on  money  and  on  credit,  became 
more  expansionist  still. 

"In  short,  during  a  period  when  we  have 
had  full  employment,  when  the  federal 
budget  was  badly  out  nt  balance,  when  prices 
were  rising  all  around,  when  wages  were 
advancing  at  a  quickening  pace — at  a  time 
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such  as  that,  we  choae  to  pursue  Increasingly 
expansionist  monetary  and  fiscal  policies. 

"This  Is  a  failure  not  only  to  observe 
the  principles  of  the  'old  economics'  but 
also  to  observe  the  principles  of  the  new 
economics. '  " 

Mr.  Burns  thinks  It  is  a  mistake  for  the 
"new  economists"  to  try  to  make  good  on 
the  claim  of  "fine  tuning"  the  800-bllllon- 
doUar  U.S.  economy.  He  notes: 

"Frequent  changes  of  economic  policy  tend 
to  confuse  the  business  community,  and  also 
frequently  turn  out  to  be  Ill-advised  and 
poorly  timed. 

"I  think  that  we  ought  to  lay  down  a  pol- 
icy, and  when  a  clear  need  for  a  change 
arises,  we  ought  to  shift  that  policy.  But  we 
ought  not  be  changing  our  tax  policy,  for 
example,  every  few  months. 

"A  reduction  in  taxes  for  a  few  months 
followed  by  an  increase  in  taxes  for  a  few 
months  is  likely  to  lead  to  confusion  and  fall 
to  produce  the  stimulative  or  the  restraining 
effects  that  policy  makers  want   to  attain  " 

Mr.  Burns  does  not  believe  that  "politics" 
is  to  blame,  entirely,  for  the  unwillingness 
of  Congress  to  go  along  with  a  tax  increase. 

Laying  the  blame  on  lack  of  "political 
leadership."  Mr.  Burns  puts  it  this  way: 

"Congress  has  been  confused  by  the  way 
m  which  the  surtax  proposal  has  been  put 
before  It.  The  President  asked  the  Congress 
early  In  January.  1967.  for  a  6  per  cent  sur- 
charge on  Income   taxes. 

"A  few  weeks  later  the  tax  proposal  was 
shelved.  Instead,  the  President  asked  Con- 
gress to  reinstate  the  investment  tax  credit— 
and  that  meant,  of  course,  a  tax  reduction. 
The  President  also  released  funds  that  had 
beeri  Impounded  a  few  months  earlier- 
funds  for  bousing  and  highways. 

Then.  In  August.  Mr.  Johnson  revived  i:  e 
tax  proposal  and  this  time  he  asked  for  n  10 
per  cent  surtax.  But  the  President  did  not 
make  as  effective  a  case  with  the  Congress 
as  he  would  have  If  he  had  indicated  a  will- 
ingness to  cut  spending. 

"If  the  matter  had  been  explained  ade- 
quately to  the  Congress,  and  If  the  President 
had  shown  greater  willingness  to  compromise 
on  expenditures.  I  think  he  could  have 
gotten  a  tax  increase  from  Congress." 

ROOM    FOR    IMPROVEMENTS 

Are  new  tools  needed  to  make  managing 
of  the  economy  more  effective? 

Mr.  Burns  feels  that  Improvements  can  be 
made.  He  expressed  doubt,  however,  about  a 
proposal  that  would  give  the  President  power 
to  raise  or  lower  taxes,  subject  to  review  by 
Congress.  "If  the  President  had  had  this 
authority.  I  do  not  think  he  would  have  used 
it  to  raise  taxes  in  1965  or  in  1966.  He  might, 
however,  ixwslbly  have  used  it  In  the  late 
summer  of  1967.  But  action  at  that  time 
would  still  have  come  very  late." 

Walter  Heller  often  is  referred  to  as  "the 
father  of  the  "new  economics.'  "  He  served 
as  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  under  both  President  Kennedy  and 
President  Johnson. 

Talk  to  Mr.  Heller,  and  you  are  quickly  told 
this:  "The  'new  economics'  faces  a  critical 
test  in  the  vitally  needed  tax  increase." 

Mr.  Heller  came  out  for  a  tax  rise  two 
years  ago  so  that  the  Vietnam  buUd-up 
would  not  put  the  economy  into  an  Infla- 
tionary strain.  Says  Mr.  Heller: 

"We  are  learning  to  tame  the  forces  of 
economic  slack  and  recession.  But  we  have 
yet  to  learn  to  tame  the  forces  of  inflation." 

Looking  back  over  the  past  seven  years.  Mr. 
Heller.  *ho  now  Is  a  professor  of  economics 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  notes  that 
Government  policies  have  brought  the  long- 
est— and  strongest — expansion  in  U.S.  his- 
tory. The  long  boom,  he  says,  has  led  the 
public  to  expect  and  demand  more  of  the 
Government  in  economic  policy.  He  adds: 

"Our  four  postwar  recessions  from  1949  to 
1960  cut  profits  as  much  as  20  to  30  per  cent, 
and  Industrial  production  by  10  per  cent  plus. 
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and  raised  unemployment  to  7  per  cent  of  the 
labor  force. 

•Compared  with  the  25  per  cent  unemploy- 
ment and  vanishing  profits  of  the  Great 
Depression  of  the  1980's,  it  was  considered 
a  good  performance. 

"Yet  last  winter  the  alarms  were  sounded 
over  an  economic  pause  that  cut  profits  only 
6  per  cent  and  Industrial  production  only 
2  per  cent,  and  did  not  push  unemployment 
above  4  per  cent. 

•That  experience  should  remove  any  doubt 
that  we  are  escalating  our  economic  stand- 
ards— as.  Indeed,  we  should." 

Despite  the  over-all  record,  however,  Mr. 
Heller  is  quick  to  note  that  mistakes  have 
been  made  in  the  "new  economics."  A  major 
one  is  what  Mr.  Heller  calls  'excessive"  re- 
liance on  tight  money  In  1966  to  slow  the 
boom.  Another  error,  in  his  view:  Failure  to 
push  for  an  across-the-board  tax  increase  in 
1966  and  failure  to  enact  one  In  1967. 

A    "TWISTED"    economy? 

Mr.  Heller  says  the  economy  today  Is 
•  twisted  out  of  shape"  by  a  "25-to-30-bllllon- 
doUar  war."  He  wants  to  see  a  10-blllion- 
doUar  tax  increase,  and  he  has  no  fears  that 
such  a  tax  rise.  If  enacted,  would  cause  a 
slump. 

The  danger  of  economic  overkill  Is  slight." 
he  says. 

.\Ir.  Heller  Is  making  no  forecasts  about 
passage  of  a  tax  increase  in  1968.  He  notes 
that  cuts  in  spending  and  early  passage  of 
a  tax  hike — even  an  Increase  reduced  to  the 
order  of  7  to  8  per  cent — probably  would  be 
preferable  to  a  long-drawn-out  battle  for 
the  10  per  cent  surtax. 

Looking  ahead  at  the  challenges  facing  the 
■  new  economics,"  Mr.  Heller  stresses  that 
todays  big  problem — foot-dragging  by  Con- 
gress on  a  tax  hike— may  not  always  be  a 
source  of  trouble  in  the  future.  He  explains: 

•It  is  not  very  often  that  Congress  will 
have  to  be  asked  to  raise  taxes,  because  the 
federal  tax  take  automatically  rises  by  about 
9  billion  dollars  a  year. 

•  An  end  to  war  In  Vietnam  should  make 
an  added  25  billion  dollars  available.  So,  in 
the  future,  our  problem  will  again  be  the 
pleasant  one  of  matching  these  automatic 
revenue  increases  with  such  fiscal  dividends 
as  budget  spending,  tax  cuts  and  revenue- 
fharing  with  the  States." 

Raymond  J.  Saulnier.  professor  of  eco- 
nomics at  Barnard  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, was  Chairman  of  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  during  President  Eisenhower's  sec- 
ond term.  He  says  flatly  that  the  "new 
economies"  is  a  failure.  "I  said  a  year  ago 
that  1967  was  going  to  be  a  good  year  for  the 
'old  economics.'  I  say  now  that  1968  is  an 
even  better  year  for  the  'old  economics,'  "  he 
savs. 

Mr.  Saulnier  thinks  the  "new  economists" 
have  nalsmanaged  the  economy.  To  support 
that  charge  he  citeB  this  list  of  problems 
facing  the  nation: 

"Cost  inflation,  price  inflation,  a  squeeze 
on  profit  margins,  a  massive  federal  deficit, 
century-high  Interest  rates  and  a  vulnerable 
position  for  the  dollar  in  the  world. 

We  haven't  been  solving  problems — we 
have  been  stockpiling  them. 

"And,  curiously  enough,  the  mismanage- 
ment of  the  economy  has  been  carried  out 
by  the  very  people  who  have,  above  all  others, 
iiialntained  that  they  could  manage  things 
with  the  greatest  skill  and  success." 

Mr.  Saulnier  thinks  part  of  the  trouble 
with  the  "new  economics"  is  that  the  plan- 
ners have  done  their  Job  too  well.  He  goes 
on  to  explain: 

'The  practitioners  of  the  'new  economics' 
not  only  have  been  saying  that  deficits  in  the 
federal  budget  were  not  harmful  in  the  econ- 
omy, but  they  have  been  saying  that  you 
should  actually  cultivate  deficits.  Red  ink  in 
the  federal  budget  has  been  pictured  as  a 
kind  of  road  to  prosperity. 

"Now,  the  trouble  is  that  people  have  be- 
lieved this.  I  think  the  'new  economists'  be- 
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gan  to  believe  It  themselves.  The  'new  econ- 
omists' certainly  sold  such  a  message  to  many 
in  Congress,  and  It  would  appear  that  they 
have  sold  it  to  the  President." 

Mr.  Saulnier  is  quick  to  note  that  the  U.S. 
economy  performed  quite  well  in  the  first 
four  years  or  so  of  the  ""new  economics" — 
from  1961  to  early  1965. 

However,  he  stresses  that  "the  'new  econo- 
mists' have  taken  credit  for  that  performance 
to  a  degree  that  is  unwarranted."  His  com- 
ment: 

""The  'new  economists'  on  every  occasion 
have  ridiculed  the  economic  policies  of  the 
Eisenhower  Administration's  second  term. 
But  what  those  policies  did  was  to  create 
conditions  of  cost  and  price  stability  and 
budgetary  balance  which  made  it  possible 
for  the  country  to  enjoy  expansionist 
policies — on  spending  and  money — that 
brought  good  growth  without  Infiation. 

"The  trouble  Is  that  the  new  economists' 
did  not  recognize  when  they  came  to  the  end 
of  the  road,  when  they  had  exhausted  their 
Inheritance.  By  mld-1965.  with  war  spending 
on  a  sharp  upward  curve,  and  with  domestic 
spending  moving  up  also,  the  'new  econo- 
mists' kept  expanding  the  money  supply  and 
building  up  demand.  In  a  very  few  months 
we  were  In  a  very  serious  cost  and  price  in- 
fiation. 

'"Now  It  has  become  fashionable  to  say 
nothing  Is  wrong  with  the  "new  economics,' 
it's  Just  'old  politics.'  I  reject  that  view  com- 
pletely. It  Is  a  plain  case  of  mismanagement 
of  the  economy.  They  were  a  year  to  a  year 
and  a  half  late  in  recognizing  the  need  to 
slow  down  the  stimulus  for  the  economy." 

WHAT    THE    DEFICIT    DOES 

As  Mr.  Saulnier  sees  It.  the  root  of  the 
nation's  trouble  today  is  the  huge  deficit  in 
the  federal  budget.  He  warns: 

"Instead  of  going  to  the  root  of  the  trouble, 
Instead  of  taking  real  steps  to  bring  the 
budget  into  balance,  the  danger  is  that  the 
'new  economists'  will  take  recourse  to  direct 
controls  that  can  only  compound  the 
problem. 

'"What  seems  to  be  misunderstood  is  that 
direct  controls  put  us  in  a  kind  of  double 
Jeopardy.  In  the  first  place,  they  do  nothing 
to  correct  inflation  because  they  do  not  go 
to  the  root  cause  of  inflation.  In  the  second 
place,  by  merely  suppressing  the  ill  effects  of 
Inflationary  monetary  and  fiscal  policies, 
direct  controls  seriously  damage  the  economy. 

"We  have  been  brought  to  a  critical 
Juncture." 

Gardner  Ackley  soon  will  step  down  as 
President  Johnson's  Chairman  of  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisors  to  become  U.S.  Ambae- 
sador  to  Italy.  It  was  Mr.  Ackley,  taking  over 
from  Mr.  Heller,  who  has  had  the  top  eco- 
nomic adviser's  Job  during  the  period  when 
the  "new  economics"  has  faced  the  Job  of 
keeping  the  boom  from  getting  out  of  hand. 

Many  times,  Mr.  Ackley  has  noted  that 
stimulating  a  lagging  economy  Is  an  easier 
task  than  controlling  a  boom  once  it  gets 
rolling — especially  when  the  nation  Is  in  the 
midst  of  a  big  war  buUd-up. 

LOOKING    BACK   TO    1854 

Mr.  Ackley  credits  the  "new  economics"  for 
helping  to  sustain  history's  longest  busi- 
ness boom.  The  83-month  boom,  he  notes, 
compares  with  an  average  business  expansion 
of  only  30  months  in  all  the  years  between 
1854  and  1961. 

Mr,  Ackley  stresses  the  importance  of  tax 
reductions — as  well  as  spending  policy — ^In 
helping  to  bring  the  economy  up  to  its  po- 
tential. His  comment: 

"Among  the  many  elements  contributing 
to  the  duration  and  vigor  of  this  expansion,  a 
crucial  one  is  surely  a  new  conception  of  the 
role  of  federal  economic  policy." 

The  problem  now.  as  Mr.  Ackley  sees  it,  is 
to  keep  the  boom  from  running  away — gen- 
erating unhealthy  inflation  and  soaring  rates 
of  interest.  The  most  pressing  need,  he  adds, 
is  for  the  President's  surtax. 
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Heart  of  the  "'new  economics."  in  Mr.  Acki 
ley's  view,  Is  the  sophisticated  planning  and 
analysis  of  the  U.S.  economy.  Computers  are 
used  to  build  mathematical  "models"  of  the 
economy.  The  aim:  to  estimate  continuously 
the  potential  output  of  the  economy  at  high 
employment.  Government  policy  then  Is  di- 
rected at  supporting  demand  in  the  country 
to  reach  that  potential. 

Yet  Mr.  Ackley  notes  that  policies  can  fall 
if  restraint  is  not  applied  when  needed  and 
the  economy  overheats.  He  says: 

"Expansion  can  continue  so  long  as  we 
have  the  intelligence  to  measure  our  per- 
formance against  our  potential,  and  the  po- 
litical will  to  do  what  is  necessary  to  keep 
our  performance  In  balance  with  our 
potential." 

Leon  Keyserling,  Chairman  of  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers  under  President  Tru- 
man, now  operates  his  own  economic-con- 
sultant Urm  In  Washington,  D.C. 

Ask  him  about  the  "new  economics."  and 
he  replies:  "It  is  a  failure— not  when  meas- 
ured against  the  economics  of  the  1920s,  but 
it  has  failed  when  measured  against  the 
knowledge  and  promises  and  potential  of  to- 

dav." 

Mr.  Kevserling  faults  the  "new  economies'" 
at  the  point  of  its  major  claim— that  of 
bringing  a  strong  boom  to  tiie  country.  He 
states  flatly  that  the  country  is  suffering 
from  economic  stagnation,  not  booming 
growth. 

This  comment  gives  his  view : 

"Real  growth  in  the  economy  in  1967,  after 
allowing  for  inflationary  price  increases,  was 
a  mere  2.5  per  cent — only  about  half  the  real 
growth   rate   in  past  years. 

""And  yet  the  'new  economists"  keep  shout- 
ing every  month  that  we  are  enjoying  a 
tremendous  boom.  I  dont  see  why  they  dont 
stop,  look,  and  listen." 

Mr.  Keyserling  thinks  that  the  Adminis- 
tration's economic  policies — pushing  for  a 
tax  increase  and  cutting  spending — are  a 
mistake.  With  the  economy  stagnating,  he 
says,  the  emphasis  should  be  on  stimulating 
the  economy. 

If  the  growth  rate  of  earlier  years  had 
continued,  we  would  now  be  generating  15 
billion  dollars  in  added  federal  revenues  in 
fiscal  year  1968."  says  Mr.  Keyserling.  "Such 
revenues  would  cover  three-quarters  of  the 
deficit  in  prospect  for  the  federal  budget.  In 
other  words,  economic  stagnation  is  a  ma- 
jor force  in  contributing  to  the  deficit  in 
the  budget." 

Mr.  Keyserling  says  the  early  years  of  the 
"new  economics"— 1961  through  1963— pro- 
duced an  economic  recovery  that  was  not 
much  different  from  recoveries  after  earlier 
recessions. 

The  big  tax  cut  In  1964,  he  goes  on.  did 
produce  a  real  boom  for  a  year  and  a  half. 
But  the  cost  of  getting  that  boom,  he  says, 
was  a  20-billlon-doUar  tax  cut. 

Moreover,  as  Mr.  Keyserling  analyzes  it, 
stagnation  once  again  set  in  early  in   1966. 

What,  in  Mr.  Keyserling's  opinion,  has 
gone  wrong  with  the  "new  economics"?  He 
thinks  it  is  a  basic  mistake  in  economic 
analysis.  Take  the  1964  tax  cut:  More  than 
half  of  the  cuts,  says  Mr.  Keyserling,  went 
to  Investors  and  to  high-Income  people 
who  saved  for  investment  purposes.  This  was 
not  where  the  economy  needed  stimulating, 
he  says,  adding: 

"You  got  an  investment  boom  from  late 
1964  to  early  1966.  But  soon  you  got  over- 
capacity in  industry,  and  stagnation  set  In. 

"What  should  have  been  done  was  to  put 
the  tax  reductions  in  the  form  of  increas- 
ing tax  exemptions  lower  down  the  Income 
ladder,  and  the  money  should  have  been  di- 
vided 50-50  between  tax  cuts  and  more 
spending  for  national  needs. 

""This  not  only  vvould  have  been  better 
from  the  viewpoint  of  priorities  for  spending, 
but  would  have  been  based  upon  a  correct 
analysis  of  the  economic  imbalance  through- 
out the  economy." 
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Edwin  O.  Nourw  wm  th«  nation's  first 
Cbalrman  of  the  Council  of  Economic  AdvU- 
ers.  serving  from  1846  to  1949. 

Mr.  Nourse,  In  obaervlng  the  "new  eco- 
nomics." finds  two  trends  that  show  up: 

1  The  economy  In  the  postwar  period  has 
been  given  considerable  security  against  real 
depression  or  serious  recession.  The  "new 
economists."  too.  have  demonstrated  ability 
to  stimulate  national  growth 

2.  However,  the  other  trend  Is  less  reassur- 
ing. As  he  puts  It:  "There  has  l>een  no  offset- 
ting capability  of  coping  with  the  Inflation- 
ary side  effects  of  this  therapy." 

Mr.  Nourse  thinks  the  "new  economUU" 
have  "Ignored  certain  facts  of  life  In  a  de- 
mocracy and.  Indeed,  the  nature  of  flexible 
strength  In  a  Big  Business.  Big  Labor.  Big 
Government  economy." 

The  current  tax  Impasse  Is  cited  as  an  ex- 
ample So  Is  the  dispute  over  deep  cuts  in  the 
federal  budget 

Says  Mr.  Nourse: 

"The  economic  process  cannot  be  dissoci- 
ated from  the  political  process  An  economic 
policy  or  program  Is  successful  or  even  viable 
only  In  the  way  or  to  the  extent  that  It  can 
win  the.  consent  of  the  governed."  " 

UTUKN    TO   TH«    IsaO'ST    MO — 

Mr.  Nourse  stresses,  however,  that  he  would 
not  favor  returning  to  the  "old  economics" — 
If  that  means  the  hands-off-buslness  kind  of 
laiaaez  faire  of  the  1920s. 

ThU  Is  his  explanation: 

"We  need  to  get  a  seasoned  blend  of  ancient 
truths  and  modern  enlightenment.  We  shall 
have  to  sweat  out  some  trying  experiences 
while  we  are  learning  how  to  u«e  our  new 
tools  of  economic  administration  more  skill- 
fully, and  until  a  wider  understanding  of 
economic  matters  Is  disseminated  among 
managers,  workers  and  voters." 

All  In  all,  those  who  have  been  Chief  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  to  four  Presidents  since  the 
war  see  some  Important  gains  for  the  country 
from  the  "new  economics." 

Problem  of  dealing  with  major  slumps, 
such  as  those  that  occurred  In  the  past, 
seems  to  have  been  overcome. 

Big  problem  yet  to  be  solved:  Once  good 
times  arrive,  can  the  boom  be  held  In  check? 

OETtNINC    "NrW    ECONOMICS" — KXTNBS'S    lOKAS. 
PLUS   REnNCMXNTS 

Many  ask:  Just  what  Is  the  "new  eco- 
nomics?" 

Basically,  the  new  doctrine  is  a  modernized, 
computerized  version  of  a  theory  first  stated 
In  Its  crude  form  by  John  Maynard  Keynes  of 
Britain  In  the  1930a. 

The  starting  point  U  the  Idea  that  govern- 
ment planners  and  thinkers  can  assure  per- 
petual prosperity  by  managing  a  nation's 
economy — 

If  the  need  Is  to  pep  things  up.  planners 
cut  taxes.  Increase  government  spending  and 
tinker  with  money  policy  to  make  money 
abundant,  credit  easy  to  get  and  Interest 
rates  low. 

If  the  need  Is  to  slow  things  down,  plan- 
ners raise  taxes,  reduce  government  QUtlays 
and  tighten  money  and  credit. 

To  this  theory,  backers  of  the  "new  eco- 
nomics" applied  new  tools  of  analysis  made 
possible  by  computers.  They  made  elaborate 
calculations  to  determine  the  "potential"  of 
the  U.S.  In  growth  and  Jobs.  National  policy 
then  was  supposed  to  be  directed  toward 
realizing  the  nation's  potential. 

Walter  Heller,  called  the  father  of  the 
"new  economics."  said:  "It  Is  a  blend  of 
Keynes  and  the  classics,  refined  by  American 
economists  armed  with  mathematics  and 
computers." 

The  fatal  flaw  in  the  whole  approach, 
according  to  critics.  Is  that  In  real  life  the 
"new  economics"  can  be  counted  on  to  work 
only  one  way — to  stimulate  the  economy. 

When  planners  have  called  for  restraint, 
politicians  have  dragged  their  heels,  come 
forth  with  actions  that  were  too  little  or 
too  late. 
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Scutor  Mclatyre  Addrcstts  the  Jewish 
CoBBBaity  of  Bridf  cport,  G>bb. 


Feb  mar  J  ;iS,  1968 


HON.  GALE  W.  McGEE 

or  wToactNO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  February  28,  1968 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
I  Mr.  McIntyri  1 ,  in  a  speech  to  the  mem- 
bers and  guests  of  the  Jewish  Community 
of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  recently  outlined 
the  dangers  within  this  country  stem- 
ming from  the  activities  of  political  ex- 
tremists of  the  right  and  of  the  left. 

In  his  speech,  the  Senator  did  more, 
however.  He  urged  his  audience,  com- 
posed as  it  was  of  Americans  with  faith 
In  their  coimtry  and  in  democracy,  to 
participate  more  fully  in  the  operations 
of  government  and  in  the  political  proc- 
esses which  shape  our  way  of  life. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
MclNTYRi's  speech,  delivered  on  Febru- 
ary 18  at  the  Jewish  Community  Center 
of  Bridgeport,  be  printed  in  the  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 
U.S.  Senator  Tom  McInttu:  Aoomiss  Bsroax 

Membexs  and  Guests.  Jewish  Communttt 

CBNTm,   BaxDCEPOET,   Conn.,  FKBaoAST   18, 

1968 

This  Is  an  amazing  world  we  live  In.  It  is 
an  i^mmTing  and  contradictory  world.  As  a 
case  In  point,  this  past  week  I  could  bring 
into  my  home — live  and  in  living  color — the 
pomp  and  pageantry  of  the  Olympic  Games 
In  France.  With  a  tirlst  of  my  wrist  I  could 
switch  to  pictures  of  death,  destruction  and 
despair  In  Viet  Nam.  These  two  aspects  of 
the  world  situation  present  an  almost  Incom- 
prehensible contrast.  The  fact  that  they  can 
be  taking  place  on  the  same  earth  at  the 
same  time  lulls  us  Into  a  strange  sort  of 
complacency.  Into  the  delusion  that  the  ugli- 
ness of  Viet  Nam  Is  nothing  but  a  bad  dream 
that  somehow,  if  we  Just  keep  on  sleeping,  we 
shaU  somehow  awaken  into  the  beauty  of 
Grenoble. 

The  feeling  that  If  we  Just  let  things  alone, 
they'll  turn  out  to  have  a  happy  ending, 
applies  not  only  to  the  American  attitude  In 
regard  to  the  affairs  of  the  world.  It  Is  also 
evident  In  our  approach  to  what  Is  happen- 
ing here  at  home.  It  Is  evident  In  the  way 
we  take  for  granted  the  permanence  of  our 
form  of  government  and  the  democratic  proc-, 
esses  that  give  us  our  freedom.  I  say  to  you' 
here  tonight  that  we  cannot  take  such  per- 
manence for  granted.  I  say  to  you  that  this 
delusion  Is  dangerous,  that  euphoria.  Itself, 
is  an  enemy. 

There  are  forces  In  the  nation  today  that 
would  destroy  not  so  much  the  cut  of  our 
democracy  but  the  warp  and  woof  of  Its 
fabric.  They  are  well  organized.  They  are  ex- 
tremely well  financed.  They  are  Increasingly 
effective.  I  am  talking  about  the  forces  of 
the  radical  right. 

It  was  seven  or  eight  years  ago  that  the 
fanaticisms  on  the  far  right  began  to  gain 
form  and  substance  in  the  nation.  It  Is  pos- 
sible, perhaps,  to  make  distinctions  between 
the  "hate"  right  and  the  "semlrespectable" 
right.  But  I  hold  that  If  the  distinction  Is 
possible  ...  it  Is  also  perilous.  The  well-in- 
tentioned ladles  of  the  DAR  have  little  In 
common  with  the  more  militant  Minute  Men. 
What  they  share  Is  basically  a  resistance  to 
a  changing  world  order. 

This  resistance  to  change  Is  the  keystone 
of  the  rightists'  philosophy.  They  refuse  to 
recognize  obvious  realities  of  the  20tb  Cen- 


tury. They  deny  the  world — and  this  country 
with  It — are  in  a  state  of  flux.  They  seek  to 
prevent  altogether.  If  possible — or  at  least  to 
slow  down — progress  In  the  social,  economic 
or  political  patterns.  They  will  not  admit  that 
man  has  any  responsibility  for  the  welfare 
of  his  fellow  man.  They  attack  our  present 
society  on  many  fronts,  seeking  to  exert  tlieir 
Influence  In  vital  areas  of  control;  the  politi- 
cal parties,  the  systems  of  education  and  the 
structure  of  law  enforcement.  They  mount  a 
loud  and  continuing  tirade  against  their 
government. 

Prom  their  descriptions  of  It.  I  can  scarcely 
recognize  this  government  and  what  It  stands 
for.  They  claim  it  exists  only  to  deny  them 
the  right  to  live  as  free  men.  They  say  fed- 
eral aid  to  education.  Social  Security,  urhun 
renewal,  unemployment  compensation.  ..rea 
redevelopment,  aid  to  dependent  children, 
guarantees  of  civil  and  human  rights,  the 
balance  of  powers  between  the  branches  of 
government — all  these  and  more  are  all  parts 
of  a  gigantic  movement  originated  by  intel- 
lectuals who  live  In  Ivory  towers.  All  of  this. 
they  say.  Is  designed  to  sap  the  Amencan 
citizen  of  his  initiative  and  to  sell  us  duwn 
the  road  to  socialism  at  best  and  CommunUm 
at  worst. 

As  my  good  friend  Senator  Gale  McGee  of 
Wyoming  has  said : 

"It  Is  gratifying  that  these  people  are  tiL'ht- 
Ing  so  hard  to  be  poor,  to  be  Ignorant  and 
unemployed,  to  be  denied  equal  opportunity 
to  earn  a  livelihood  and  participate  In  "ur 
democratic  way  of  life.  It  is  Indeed 
heartening  to  see  how  they  flght  so  that  cur 
elder  citizens  can  spend  their  last  years  in 
poverty  and  dependence  on  others  and  'o 
make  sure  our  natural  resources  are  \:5ed 
up  as  quickly  and  as  Inefficiently  as  t>o5sible 
And  what  is  most  delightful  about  their  con- 
cern for  all  theee  things  Is  that  they  dcn't 
want  them  for  themselves.  Just  for  other 
people!" 

You  must  be  familiar  with  their  general 
line  of  attack;  certainly  you  are  exposed  to 
It  enough  In  the  press,  on  radio  and  tele- 
vision. It  belabors  the  fact  that  a  dollar  sent 
to  Washington  is  a  dollar  lost.  Anyone  who 
works  for  the  government  Is  automatically 
Inefficient.  A  bureaucrat's  only  function  Is 
to  beget  additional  bureacrats.  The  govern- 
ment Is  In  hundreds  of  businesses  that  can 
be  better  operated  by  private  enterprise.  "Hie 
Income  tax  would  be  unnecessary  If  only  a 
real  American  who  knew  how  to  meet  a  pay- 
roll were  In  the  White  House.  Their  Idea  oi  a 
good  federal  government  Is  no  federal  gov- 
ernment at  all. 

This  Is  part  of  the  everlasting  "hard  sell" 
from  the  right.  Its  objective  Is  to  tarnish 
the  Image  of  the  federal  government  In  the 
minds  of  the  American  people.  If  successful, 
they  wlU  find  It  easier  to  destroy  this  demo- 
cratic system — to  manipulate  It  to  their 
own  ends  rather  than  to  the  benefit  of  the 
public.  If  ever  the  American  people  lose  their 
respect  for  their  InsUtuUons,  If  ever  they  lose 
their  faith  In  them,  they  will  not  seriously 
object  to  their  destruction  or  their 
emasculation. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  the  radical  right 
wants  to  take  over  and  control  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  Stotes.  That  Is  their 
strategic  objective.  Once  we  accept  that  fact, 
then  we  can  examine  their  tactical  plan  and 
formulate  a  defense  against  It. 

A  great  physlcUt  once  said  If  he  had  a 
pole  long  enough — and  a  place  to  rest  it — 
he  could  move  the  world!  The  pole  of  the 
radlca.'  right's  propaganda  rests  on  the  ful- 
crum of  antl-Communlsm.  It  was  on  the 
theory  that  International  Communism  was 
permeaUng  the  political  structure  of  the 
United  States  that  Robert  Welch  was  able  to 
create  the  John  Birch  Society.  It  was  neces- 
sary for  sincere  Americans,  he  said,  to  band 
together  to  combat  that  danger — to  take 
over  the  apparatus  of  government  and  to 
secure  It  In  the  tender  oare  of  patriots  like 
himself. 
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He  frankly  admitted  be  would  use  tactics 
designed  by  the  Communists  themselves, 
small  celU  of  right-thinking  people  would  be 
organized  In  local  communities.  They  would 
employ  techniques  of  smear,  character  assas- 
sination and  the  Big  Ue.  They  would  Infil- 
trate (and  eventually  control)  existing  edu- 
cational, civic,  fraternal  and  political  organi- 
zations. Under  direction  of  the  executive 
committee,  attempts  to  Influence  legUlatlon 
would  be  coordinated.  At  the  whim  of  local 
leaders  btislnesses  would  be  boycotted, 
.teachers  threatened,  liberal  editors  and  com- 
knentators  would  be  harassed.  The  fact  that 
|b  good  many  democratic  prmclplee  and 
processes  would  be  trampled  In  the  process 
didn't  bother  him  a  bit.  The  end,  he  said 
blandly,  would  Justify  the  means.  And  an 
awful  lot  of  people  whose  concerns  were 
larger  than  their  common  sense — whose 
prejudices  pushed  aside  their  principles — 
took  the  pollUcal  turn  to  the  right. 

In  time  the  John  Birch  Society  became  the 
citalyst  between  the  far-out  "hate"  elements 
ol  the  conservative  movement  and  those  that 
were  more  respectable.  Racism,  anti-Semitism 
and  antl-Cathollclsm  became  hitchhiking 
pissengers  in  the  antl-Communlst  vehicle  of 
the  Birch  Society.  If  their  presence  went 
unnoticed  at  flrst  by  the  public.  It  was  not 
unwelcome  in  the  Inner  circles  of  the  Society. 
Certainly  most  of  you  here  tonight  are 
f,imlUar  with  the  manner  In  which  the 
■hate  machinery"  works.  I  am  not  speaking 
(if  the  fanatical  periodicals  sent  to  sub- 
scribers. Rather,  I  would  note  the  less  ob- 
vious, even  more  dangerous  publications, 
r.idlo  and  television  programs  In  which  there 
Is  an  undertone  of  smear  and  innuendo  lurk- 
ing l>eneath  the  printed  or  spc^en  word. 

"The  Government  In  Washington  Is  con- 
trolled by  the  Eastern  Establishment  .  .  ."  or 
■  by  the  big  banking  Interests  In  New  York 
."   or.   more  openly,   "by   the  New  York 
moneylenders." 

During  last  summer's  Middle  East  crisis. 
the  radical  right's  publications  consistently 
f  iid  the  lovalty  of  American  Jews  w^  divid- 
ed between  Israel  and  the  United  States.  How 
often  was  the  parenthetical  ("nee  Cohen 
.  .  .  nee  Levy  .  .  .  nee  Epstein")  printed  af- 
ter the  name  of  a  prominent  Communist?  It 
is  possible  the  Communist  may  have  been 
born  a  Cohen,  a  Levy  or  an  Epstein.  But  who 
was  to  look  It  up?  And  when  a  publication 
printed  that  sort  of  thing  In  the  first  place, 
a  retraction  would  be  unlikely. 

On  that  basis,  the  old,  old  story  of  the 
Jewish  merchant  Is  appropriate.  And  his  at- 
titude Is  understandable.  In  the  business  of 
selling  crucifixes  and  other  religious  articles, 
he  went  to  see  the  Judge.  "I  want  my  name 
changed  to  O'Brien,'"  he  said.  The  Judge 
agreed  that  the  name.  O'Brien,  made  more 
sense  on  the  store  front  than  Glnsburg.  The 
request  was  granted.  But  the  Judge  was  a  bit 
annoyed  when  O'Brien,  nee  Glnsburg,  turned 
up  two  weeks  later.  He  wanted  his  name 
changed  again,  this  time  to  Murphy!  "Peo- 
ple." he  explained,  "keep  asking  me  what  my 
name  was  before  I  changed  It!" 

There  was  much  this  same  sort  of  innuendo 
during  the  administration  of  President 
Kennedy.  "The  Capital  of  the  United  States 
Government,"  it  sneered,  "Is  In  Rome."  One 
article  In  a  rightist  periodical  wanted  to 
know  what  kind  of  security  clearance  the 
Holy  Father  had.  There  was  something  sin- 
ister to  be  suspected  every  time  the  Presi- 
dent went  to  Mass.  But  the  most  despicable 
smear  was  written  by  a  professor  named 
Revllo  P.  Oliver  and  published  In  the  John 
Birch  Society's  magazine.  American  Opin- 
ion. "President  Kennedy,"  wrote  Oliver, 
"was  killed  by  Communists  because  he  was 
falling  behind  an  agreed-upon  Communist 
timetable  for  the  take-over  of  the  American 
Government.  He  was  rapidly  becoming  a  po- 
litical liability  for  the  Communist  Party." 
I  want  you  to  know  that  this  flagrant 
nonsense  was  published  in  the  nationally 


circulated  magazine  of  the  John  Birch 
Society!  If  nothing  else.  It  should  have 
caused  a  good  deal  of  soul-searching  by 
thinking  Americans.  How  could  a  national 
organization,  supposedly  dedicated  to  the 
highest  American  ideals  allow  such  a  state- 
ment to  appear  as  fact — as  fact,  mind  you — 
In  one  of  Its  official  publications?  Under  the 
circumstances,  I  say  to  you  that  no  re- 
sponsible American  could  possibly  continue 
to  apologrlze  for  It. 

Yes.  I  want  you  to  know  that  some  of  my 
acquaintances  do  apologize  for  the  excesses 
of  the  John  Birch  Society.  "Many  patriotic 
Americans  are  members"  they  tell  me.  "And 
they  can't  be  held  responsible  for  the  Ir- 
responsible ravings  of  the  organizations 
leader."  As  far  as  I'm  concerned,  that  is  like 
saying  that  the  only  thing  wrong  with  Nazism 
was  Adolph  Hitler ! 

All  of  the  problems  Inherent  In  the  Civil 
Rights  movement — the  human,  social,  eco- 
nomic and  Constitutional  problems — are 
Ignored  by  the  radical  right.  While  I  concede 
It  Is  possible  for  people  to  believe  sincerely 
the  matter  should  be  left  to  local  or  state 
authorities,  history  indicates  that  progress 
would  be  too  slow  and  too  ineffective  that 
way.  Nevertheless,  the  propaganda  from  the 
"hate"  groups  plays  upon  fear,  prejudice  and 
Ignorance.  With  pounding  repetition  It  tells 
us: 

"The  Civil  Rights  movement  Is  Communist 
dominated." 

"Negroes  are  physically  and  mentally  In- 
ferior to  whites." 

"They  want  the  world  without  having  to 
work  for  It." 

"Integration  means  Intermarriage;  and  a 
mongrel  race  will  result." 

All  of  these  things  we  hear.  And  the  big 
city  race  riots  of  last  summer,  as  well  as  the 
over-publicized  pronouncements  of  Black 
Power  advocates,  have  given  a  thin  veneer 
of  credlbUlty  to  the  propaganda  theme.  Un- 
fortunately, more  and  more  of  us  are  begin- 
ning to  listen.  The  backlash  Is  building. 

Not  all  of  this  Is  the  direct  result  of  right- 
wing  activity.  But  there  Is  little  doubt  In 
my  mind  that  the  radical  right  Is  busy  ag- 
gravating a  situation  that  Is  already  bad 
enough. 

The  extremists  are  also  attacking  on  an- 
other front.  Their  target  Is  our  system  of 
education.  In  the  September  1960  Bulletin  of 
the  John  Birch  Society,  Robert  Welch  Issued 
an  order  to  his  organization.  "Join  your  local 
P.T_A.  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year," 
he  said.  "Go  to  work  and  take  It  over." 

The  Society  has  a  double  objective:  to  pry 
local  P.T_A.  units  away  from  the  state  and 
national  congresses  of  parents  and  teachers, 
and  to  gain  control  of  these  units  and  turn 
them  Into  local  political  pressure  groups. 
Once  again  we  hear  the  constant  pound  of 
propaganda : 

"The  National  P.T.A.  exists  not  to  do  the 
will  of  Its  members,  but  as  a  pressure  group 
which  coerces  Its  members  Into  conforming 
with  national  programs  toeing  the  Commu- 
nist Party  line." 

"Federal  aid  to  education  Is  synonymous 
with  Federal  control  of  education." 

It  Is  estimated  that  well  over  one  hundred 
local  P.T.A.'s  have  been  persuaded  to  with- 
draw from  the  National  Congress.  A  former 
president  of  the  national  body  stated  a  year 
or  so  ago,.  "The  extremists  are  not  really 
after  the  P.T_A.  They  are  after  public  edu- 
cation, itself." 

As  a  salient  on  the  educational  front,  ex- 
tremists are  applying  pressure  with  some 
success  even  within  the  schools.  One  out  of 
every  thirty  school  communities  In  the 
United  States  has  experienced  some  sort  of 
attack  or  attempt  to  Infiltrate  influence  Into 
the  classrooms.  How  does  It  work?  For  one 
thing,  teachers  are  Intimidated.  Students 
come  to  class  with  tape  recorders  to  carry 
home  the  lectures  of  those  suspected  of 
"sedition"  .  .  .  "sedition"  being  nothing  mwe 
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perhaps  than  an  explanation  of  the  purposes 
of  the  United  Nations. 

Right-wing  literature  Is  finding  Its  way 
into  courses  of  study.  In  Arizona,  a  guide  to 
social  studies  was  written  by  a  group  which 
suggested  that  students  be  taught  that  the 
U.N.  was  a  base  lor  Communist  espionage  In 
America,  that  the  American  ClvU  Liberties 
Union  was  a  Communist  front  and  that  Karl 
Marx  Invented  the  Income  tax. 

Teachers  who  espouse  liberal  causes  be- 
come the  recipients  of  abusive  midnight 
telephone  calls  or  perhaps  Soviet  flags  In 
their  mailboxes. 

Only  a  year  ago,  teachers  In  an  Ohio  com- 
munity began  to  find  ultra-rightist  material 
In  their  classrooms.  One  who  complained 
confidentially  to  the  school's  principal — to 
the  principal — began  to  get  those  late-at- 
nlght  phone  calls,  messages  signed  with  the 
hammer  and  sickle  and  even  a  letter  contain- 
ing a  bullet.  When  attempts  were  made  to 
malign  his  family,  he  finally  decided  to  leave 
town. 

The  radical  right  Is  not  only  trying  to 
capture  the  minds  of  the  nation's  youth 
through  control  of  the  educational  system, 
it  has,  from  the  very  beginning,  aimed  its 
message  at  adults.  Each  week,  hundreds  of 
pamphlets,  periodicals  and  magazines  are 
distributed  to  right-wing  groups.  To  name 
them  all  would  be  Impossible  here  But  their 
columns  overflow  with  material  ranging  from 
the  reasonably  responsible  to  the  viciously 
bigoted  extreme.  There  are  some  which  fo- 
ment violence.  In  this  period  of  delicate 
deliberation  In  connection  with  the  civil 
rights  movement  which  in  the  mind  of  the 
rightist,  fit  least.  Is  synonymous  with  civil 
disorder,  there  are  periodicals  which  advise 
readers  (called  "patriots")  to  "arm  your- 
selves! You  are  now  facing  a  period  of  ex- 
treme danger!  If  you  are  ever  going  to  buy  a 
gun."  they  say,  "buy  It  now!" 

Big  city  suburbs  are  Inundated  with  pam- 
phlets that  rant  racism  and  anti-Semitism. 
Millions  of  booklets  flood  college  campuses 
to  spout  the  doctrine  of  extremism. 

There  are  right-wing  newspapers — the 
Manchester  Union  Leader  in  my  own  state  is 
a  good  example — which  criticize  and  oppose 
any  progressive  federal  legislation,  as  well 
as  any  member  of  Congress  who  supports  It. 
They  support  ultra-conservative  candidates 
for  office.  They  encourage  through  publica- 
tion completely  Irresponsible  letters  to  the 
editor  by  contributors  dedicated  to  far-out 
causes. 

Unlike  the  dally  newspaper  which  has  gen- 
eral circulation,  many  of  these  periodicals 
and  pamphlets  are  sent  to  subscribers.  While 
their  total  circulation  Is  In  the  millions.  It 
has  a  built-in  limitation :  the  subscribers  are 
mostly  those  who  have  already  been  Indoc- 
trinated. For  that  reason,  the  radical  right 
some  time  ago  shifted  a  good  part  of  Its 
propaganda  effort  to  radio.  The  fishing  for 
fresh  unbiased  minds  was  far  better  In  the 
unchanneled  seas  of  electronics. 

The  Intent  of  many  of  these  programs  is 
hidden  beneath  a  thin  veneer  of  religion.  It's 
remarkable  what  the  inflection  of  a  voice 
can  do.  Under  the  cloak  of  Christianity,  by 
sneer  and  smear,  by  innuendo  and  Inflec- 
tion, the  men  who  conduct  these  programs 
manage  to  launch  the  most  un-Chrlstlan  at- 
tacks against  organizations  and  individuals. 
Other  programs  profess  to  carry  news  and 
commentary.  But  the  news  Is  slanted  and 
the  commentary  is  one-sided.  There  are  so 
many  of  them:  the  list  has  been  published 
by  the  Anti-Defamation  League,  but  the 
statistics  on  Just  one  of  them  are  worthy 
of  note. 

"Life  Line,"  the  creation  of  H.  L.  Hunt,  a 
Texas  oil  millionaire.  Is  now  carried  on  470 
radio  stations,  broadcasting  3,287  separate 
programs  containing  over  six  million  words. 
The  over-all  effect  of  these  billions  of  words 
on  thousands  of  programs  carried  into  mil- 
lions of  American  homes  cannot  be  under- 
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estUnftt«d  Why  do  radio  stations  carry  them? 
Moat  of  them  are  sponsored — even  the  so- 
called  religious  types! 

Over  the  course  of  the  last  few  years,  there 
has  been  a  trend  In  radio  towards  "audience 
participation"  or  "talk"  programming.  Listen- 
ers call  the  stations  to  express  opinions  over 
the  air  Almost  immediately,  the  radical  right 
recognized  this  sort  of  programming  as  a 
golden  opportunity — a  cost-free  opportu- 
nity— to  disseminate  Its  doctrines.  Local  units 
organize  groups  of  people  who  spend  their 
time  calling  the  stations  to  criticize  the  gov- 
ernment or  the  President,  to  make  Inflamma- 
tory statements  completely  without  sub- 
stance, to  stir  racial  or  religious  animosities. 

If  you  monitor  these  programs  constantly, 
as  members  of  my  staff  have  done,  you  will 
notice  the  volume  of  right-wing  opinion 
(some  of  It  on  the  fringes  of  fanaticism) 
far  outweighs  that  of  even  a  moderate  nature. 
The  radical  right  does  not  make  up  the 
majority  of  the  American  radio  audience. 
But  every  effort  is  being  exerted  to  make  11 
seem  that  way. 

The  role  of  the  moderator  who  handles 
these  calls  Is  vitally  Important  He  can  ex- 
pose the  far-out.  Irresponsible  caller  with 
adroit  quMtlonlng.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
can  give  criedullty  to  what  they  say  either 
with  silent  acquiescence  or  with  encourage- 
ment. There  are  Instances,  unfortunately, 
when  liberal  or  progressive  callers  are  Inter- 
rupted, given  little  time  to  express  them- 
selves or  heckled  with  contrary  arguments 
by  moderators  who.  a  moment  or  two  later, 
allow  right-wing  opinions  to  go  unchallenged 
over  long  periods  of  time 

While  all  this  comes  under  the  general 
cover  of  "freedom  of  speech,"  and  I  support 
It  In  principle  as  such.  I  do  believe  the  apathy 
of  the  great  majority  of  radio  listeners  is 
playing  Into  the  hands  of  an  Irresponsible 
minority.  Freedom  of  speech  Is  a  two-way 
street — and  It  is  up  to  you  to  see  that  It  is 
traveled  In  both  directions! 

In  my  own  office  and  in  the  office  of  every 
Senator  and  Congressman  there  is  dally  proof 
the  radical  right  Is  attempting  to  Influence 
the  legislative  process  There  Is  no  doubt 
whatsoever  that  the  attempt  Is  well  coordi- 
nated In  each  morning's  mall  I  receive  at 
least  three  or  four  letters  Identical  down  to 
th."  last  punctuation  mark.  Each  demands 
( they  never  request )  that  I  support  or  oppose 
this  or  that  piece  of  pending  legislation  ac- 
cording to  the  current  line  of  the  radical 
right  The  peculiar  part  of  It  Is  that  these 
letters  come  from  different  parts  of  the  na- 
tion: one  from  California,  a  second  from 
Nebraska,  a  third  from  Connecticut,  and  a 
fourth  from  Pennsylvania. 

I  might  add  here  that  practically  every 
Senator  and  Congressman  has  been  confused, 
if  not  amused,  by  some  of  the  letters  he  gets. 
There  Is  the  correspondent,  for  example,  who 
calls  down  eternal  damnation  upon  the  gov- 
ernment for  spending  that  is  excessive  las 
he  puu  It) .  But  then,  in  the  very  next  para- 
graph of  the  same  letter,  the  writer  goes  on 
to  ask  help  In  obtaining  a  federal  grant  for 
a  by-pass  around  his  town's  business  district. 
"It  will  only  cost  a  few  measly  million!"  he 
writes. 

In  addition  to  these  efforts  to  Influence 
the  votes  of  the  members  of  Congress,  there 
have  been  some  serious  moves  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Intimidation.  One  example  of  this 
was  the  move  to  recall  Senator  Prank  Church 
of  Idaho.  Financed  openly  by  William  Penn 
Patrick,  a  millionaire  cosmetics  manufac- 
turer from  California,  under  the  supervision 
of  Ronald  Rankin,  a  rlght-wmg  political 
leader  who  now  resides  in  Idaho,  a  petition 
appeared  for  recall  of  Senator  Church.  Two 
reasons  were  cited:  flrst,  because  he  "con- 
sistently opposed  measures  which  would  help 
win  the  war  in  Viet  Nam"  and,  second,  be- 
cause "at  a  time  when  Americans  were  being 
killed  in  Viet  Nam  by  Russian  bullets  fired 
from  Russian  guns.  Senator  Church,  contrary 
to  the  best  Interests  of  the  Citizens  of  Idaho, 
has  supported   the  Soviet  Consular  Treaty, 
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thereby  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  Soviet 
Union."  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  citizens 
of  Idaho  did  not  go  for  the  plan.  But  the 
message  from  the  radical  right  was  clear  and 
unmistakable.  "Support  the  doctrines  of  the 
far  right  or  run  the  risk  of  political  assas- 
sination." 

There  is  another  form  of  Intimidation  used 
at  the  local  level  of  the  political  structure. 
Just  as  the  opinions  of  the  radical  right  dom- 
inate the  "talk"  programs  on  radio,  so  does 
its  attendance.  In  many  places,  dominate  the 
meetings  of  city  councils,  public  hearings  and 
town  meetings.  In  New  Hampshire  we  have 
a  saying,  based  on  fact,  that  "them  as  are 
'agin'  a  thing  are  always  more  numerous  and 
more  vocal  than  them  as  are  "fer"  It."  Since 
the  radical  right  Is  against  change,  especially 
In  the  direction  of  progress,  they  often  man- 
age to  steer  public  meetings  by  means  of  a 
sort  of  Greek  chorus  technique.  They  mur- 
mur approval  of  speakers  whose  positions 
they  approve,  groan  with  dissent,  often  loudly 
Interrupt  those  with  whom  they  disagree.  In 
this  way,  they  capitalize  on  the  complacency 
and  apathy  of  the  majority  who  have  been 
known  to  stay  away  from  civic  meetings  In 
large  numbers. 

Along  with  most  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  and  with  moat  of  the  men  and  women 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  I  have  tre- 
mendous faith  In  the  Integrity  and  common 
sense  of  the  American  people.  I  believe  they 
have  the  ability  to  distinguish  between  the 
responsible  and  the  irresponsible.  Since  the 
very  Infancy  of  this  great  nation,  there  has 
been  a  dialogue  of  difference  between  the 
progressive  and  the  conservative.  This  differ- 
ence has  resulted  in  the  formation  of  two 
major  political  parties.  In  recent  years,  how- 
ever, the  dialogue  has  become  not  only  more 
strident  but  more  extreme,  not  only  between 
the  two  political  ptartles  but  within  each  of 
them.  The  Republican  Party  has  Its  ultra- 
conservatives.  The  Democratic  Party  must 
contend  with  a  new  and  militant  far  left.  It 
would  Indeed  be  a  national  tragedy  if  either 
major  party  were  captured  and  controlled  by 
extremists  at  either  end  of  the  political 
spectriun.  It  is  fair  to  say  in  this  respect,  I 
think,  that  the  Republican  Party  is  in  the 
greater  danger.  While  the  ultra-conservative 
movement  was  repudiated  by  the  public  as  a 
whole  in  1964,  It  Is  by  no  means  dead. 

While  the  thrust  of  my  remarks  this  eve- 
ning has  been  turned  toward  the  radical 
right.  I  believe  there  Is  also  a  threat  to  our 
nation  and  to  Its  structure  of  government 
from  the  far  out  left.  The  excesses  of  one 
side  neither  excuse  nor  mitigate  the  ex- 
cesses of  the  other.  When  the  voice  of  mod- 
eration spoke  at  the  1964  Republican  con- 
vention. I  deplored  the  "We  want  Barry" 
chant  that  came  from  the  floor.  But  I  found 
equally  reprehensible  the  noise  and  disorder 
that  greeted  the  Secretary  of  State  not  long  , 
ago  when  he  spoke  at  an  Eastern  university. 
Neither  ol  these  actions  is  in  the  American 
tradition.  They  violate,  in  one  degree  or  an- 
other, the  very  freedoms  under  whose  pro- 
tection they  are  perpetrated. 

And  so.  where  are  the  lines  to  be  drawn 
between  the  far  left  and  liberalism,  between 
extremism  on  the  right  and  conservatism? 
There  are  no  sharply  drawn  distinctions. 
There  Is  an  overlapyping.  an  Intermixing  of 
Ideologies,  of  leadership,  of  organizations  and 
of  supporters.  What  they  all  have  in  com- 
mon IS  a  passionate  desire  to  control  and 
manipulate  the  machinery  of  our  govern- 
ment. They  have  a  mutual  disregard  of 
decency  In  the  methods  used  to  attain  their 
goal. 

I  have  pointed  out  here  tonight  some  of 
the  areas  In  which  the  radical  right  has 
been  active.  In  the  field  of  education  .  .  in 
the  field  of  conununlcatlons  .  .  .  and  In  the 
field  of  politics.  I  have  spotlighted  some  of 
their  methods:  the  use  of  Intimidation  and 
subversion,  the  play  upon  fear,  prejudice  and 
ignorance,  the  tactics  of  smear  and  Innuendo 
to  divide  one  segment  of  out  population  from 
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another.  These  are  the  tactics  of  totalltarl.Tn- 
Ism  of  both  the  right  and  the  left.  And  they 
must  be  recognized  and  countered  by  the 
great  mass  of  American  people — Republicans 
and  Democrats  alike — who  believe  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life  is  the  best  way  of  life  and 
who  have  an  abiding  faith  In  the  processes 
and  Institutions  which  preserve  It. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  fact  It  Is  not  pasy 
to  counteract  the  Increasing  effectiveness  of 
the  far  right  movement.  But  the  attempt 
must  be  made  With  our  apathy  and  our 
complacence,  we  have  smoothed  the  roads  on 
which  the  militants  of  the  left  and  the  mili- 
tants of  the  right  are  marching  towards  :in 
eventual  confrontation.  And  we.  like  the 
great  mass  of  civilians  In  warfare,  are  likely 
to  be  caught  In  the  middle.  It  Is  up  to  us  to 
mount  our  own  offensive.  It  Is  up  to  Ui  to 
mobilize  our  Information  to  use  the  tire- 
power  of  reason  to  shoot  down  the  bogeymen 
of  fear  and  prejudice  which  terrorize  the  1>;- 
norant.  The  workshops  you  plan  to  hold  in 
weeks  to  come  could  be  the  answer. 

There  are  some  broad  guidelines  I  might 
suggest.  The  Antl-Defamatlon  League  ,ind 
Group  Research  have  done  a  magnlflcent  i  ib 
In  disclosing  the  Identities  of  both  Indlvul- 
uals.  organizations  and  publications  which 
are  part  of  the  right-wing  propaganda  ma- 
chine. It  Is  obvious  that  you  must  recognize 
them  for  what  they  are.  But  It  Is  Import.int 
that  all  the  people  recognize  them  too.  It  is 
Important  that  the  newspapers  and  the  radio 
stations  be  kept  informed  about  the  back- 
ground and  associations  of  those  who  are  in- 
vited to  speak  at  public  functions.  It  is  im- 
portant that  the  majority  in  the  census 
figures  also  be  a  majority  at  civic  meetings, 
at  hearings,  at  gatherings  of  parents  and 
teachers.  This,  of  course.  Is  the  function  if 
the  Individual  In  a  democracy — to  participate 
in  the  operations  of  his  government 

I  do  not  propose  that  you  form  conspira- 
torial organizations.  I  do  suggest,  however, 
that  In  your  workshops,  open  to  all,  you  form 
plans  for  the  implementation  of  whatever 
actions  you  deem  best.  You  are  the  leaders  of 
this  community — a  community  which.  I  am 
told,  is  the  hotbed  of  radical  right  activity 
In  southern  New  England.  You  are  the  lead- 
ers, the  business,  professional,  artistic,  social 
and  political  leaders.  Certainly,  you  have  the 
courage,  the  intelligence,  the  resourcefulness, 
the  creativity  and  the  sense  of  civic  respon.sl- 
bllity  necessary  to  do  what  must  be  done 

The  only  thing  to  be  afraid  of  Is  your  fear- 
lessness. The  only  thing  to  be  apprehensive 
about  Is  your  self-confidence.  The  only  atti- 
tude to  be  avoided  is  the  thought  that  It 
can't  happen  here!" 

We  must  not  be  guided  by  any  doctrine 
based  on  the  principle  of  "Charity  towards 
none  and  malice  towards  all."  The  danger 
Is  on  the  doorstep  here  In  Bridgeport.  Because 
you  leave  It  alone,  because  you  refuse  to  see  n 
or  listen  to  It,  It  will  not  go  away.  You  must 
move  to  reduce  Its  threat,  to  make  Impotent 
Its  appeal. 

I  have  confidence  In  you,  in  your  percep- 
tlveness  as  Americans.  I  know  how  great  is 
your  faith  in  your  government,  how  deep 
your  belief  In  the  institutions  and  principles 
for  which  It  stands.  These  are  the  reasons 
I  know  you,  with  your  innate  sense  of  human 
decency,  your  devotion  to  your  country  and 
your  own  self-respect,  you  will  not — you  can- 
not— allow  It  to  happen!  Not  here!  Not  any- 
where ! 


Combating  Air  Pollution  in  Detroit 


HON.  LUCIEN  N.  NEDZI 

or    MICKIOAN 

IN  FHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Wednesday,  February  28.  1968 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the  past 
few  years  public  opinion  in  our  Nation 
has  become  stirred  by  the  dangerous, 
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short-term  and  long-term  implications 
of  air  pollution. 

Public  and  private  efforts  have  been 
Initiated  to  combat  this  relentless  enemy 
of  decent  environment.  We  have  made  a 
beginning,  but  the  dramatic  reversal  we 
all  hope  for  is  still  before  us. 

Last  year,  we  passed  the  Air  Quality 
Act.  a  symbol  of  congressional  concern.  I 
know  that  we  will  persist  in  this  concern. 
Private  industry,  long  a  polluter  of  our 
air  and  water.  Is  also  making  a  change  of 
direction.  Wherever  it  does  so,  I  think 
that  we  should  acknowledge  the  improve- 
ment. 

In  this  regard,  the  Allied  Veterans 
Council  of  Detroit  recently  awarded  its 
1968  Civic  Award  to  the  Budd  Co.  of 
Detroit.  The  honor  was  accorded  to  the 
company  because  of  its  installation  of  an 
air  purification  system  at  their  plant  on 
Detroit's  East  Side.  The  award  stated: 

Our  Investigator  conferred  and  consulted 
with  many  people  In  the  area  of  the  plant 
and  his  findings  bore  out  the  fact  that  the 
Budd  Company  Is  honestly  dedicated  to  a 
policy  of  meaningful  air  purification  and, 
consequently,  better  community  relations. 

The  Allied  Veterans  Council  of  Detroit 
is  noted  for  its  interest  in  the  state  of 
the  community  as  well  as  in  the  state  of 
the  Union.  Its  new  president,  Mr. 
Mitchell  Wietchy,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  who 
was  installed  at  the  time  of  the  award 
presentation,  is  determined  to  carry  on 
the  high-minded  traditions  of  the 
council. 

I  congratulate  Mr.  Wietchy  on  his  In- 
stallation as  president  and  I  commend 
the  council  for  its  initiative  as  a  com- 
munity leader. 


Death  of  Dr.  Robert  Calvin  Grier 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF   SOT7TH   CABOLINA 

IX  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  February  28,  1968 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  South 
Carolina  and  the  Nation  lost  one  of  their 
most  distinguished  citizens  on  February 
18,  1968.  in  the  passing  of  Dr.  Robert 
Calvin  Grier.  who  for  34  years  served  as 
president  of  Erskine  College  at  Due  West. 
S.C. 

Dr.  Grier  was  a  man  of  great  moral 
character.  His  moral  character  and 
Ideals  were  founded  upon  his  devotion 
to  Christianity.  After  his  long  and  dis- 
tinguished service  as  president  of  Erskine 
College,  he  continued  his  service  as  pas- 
tor of  the  Associate  Reformed  Presby- 
terian Church  In  Due  West. 

Dr.  Grier  was  an  extraordinary  man 
in  that  his  compassion  for  all  people 
worked  to  the  benefit  of  his  church, 
Erskine  College,  his  ccanmunity.  and  the 
State,  He  always  looked  for  the  best  in 
people,  and  his  criticisms  were  always 
couched  in  constructive  tones. 

This  distinguished  South  Carolinian 
made  immeasurable  contributions  to  the 
church  and  education,  and  his  service  in 
these  areas  will  be  long  remembered.  The 
results  of  his  efforts  will  favorably  bene- 
fit many  persons  in  future  years,  and  the 
life  he  lived  will  always  serve  bls  a  worthy 
guide  to  future  generations. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  entitled  "Dr. 
Grier:  Man  of  Infinite  Variety,"  pub- 
lished in  the  February  20,  1968,  issue  of 
the  Greenville  News,  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dr.  Ghier:  Man  of  Infinite  Vabietv 
A  noted  clergyman  of  another  faith  Awne- 
tlmes  refers  aptly  to  certain  extraordinary 
persons  as  "one  of  God's  saints  on  earth." 
He  devoutly  believes  there  are  such,  though 
seldom  recognized  by  mere  man. 

As  a  beginning  point  in  an  appreciation 
of  the  truly  noble  personality  and  character 
of  Dr.  Robert  Calvin  Grier,  for  34  years 
president  of  Erskine  College  at  Due  West  and 
for  the  last  dozen  years  pastor  of  the  Associ- 
ate Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  on  Cleve- 
land Street,  our  friend's  phrase  Is  fitting.  For 
Dr.  Grier  was,  flrst  of  all,  a  saintly  man. 

Though  no  attribute  could  be  greater  In  u 
believing  and  practicing  Man  of  God,  It 
only  begins  to  describe  one  of  the  most 
beloved,  valuable  and  delightful  citizens  of 
Greenville  and  South  Carolina,  The  "Infinite 
variety  of  the  man"  was  such  that  In  some 
way  he  touched  every  person  he  ever  met  or 
was  associated  with— and  In  that  person's 
own  .Trea  of  interest  or  condition  in  life. 
"R.  C."  Grier  had  the  capacity  of  putting 
himself  in  the  other  person's  position  and 
completely  understanding  It.  His  compassion 
for  all  people  was  such  that,  while  he  might 
in  private,  and  sometimes  In  public,  question 
the  views  or  actions  of  another,  he  never 
condemned  either  In  public  or  private.  And 
he  never  criticized  in  a  tone  which  might 
indicate  that  he  alone  was  privy  to  the  truth 
of  a  situation  or  that  he  himself  couldn't 
be  wrong. 

He  was  a  deeply  learned  man,  especially 
In  the  Bible,  In  literature  and  a  variety  of 
"disciplines"  which  affect  people  as  human 
beings.  His  Intellectual  curiosity  ranged  the 
cosmos  from  the  Infinity  of  space  to  the 
love  and  care  of  a  beautiful  flower. 

He  was  a  strikingly  handsome  man,  broad- 
shouldered  and  erect  until  the  end;  he  was 
courtly,  gentle  and  gallant.  His  was  a  sharp 
and  ready  wit;  he  could  tell  anecdotes  for 
hours  and  was  a  favorite  of  both  the  ladles 
and  the  gentlemen  In  any  social  gathering. 
One  had  to  stand  close  to  him  to  realize  he 
was  relatively  short  In  stature,  rather  than 
six-feet  tall,  plus. 

A  fine  baseball  player  In  his  youth,  Dr. 
Grier  maintained  an  active  Interest  In  all 
sports,  especially  collegiate  athletics,  during 
and  after  his  tenure  at  Erskine. 

His  love  of  the  beautiful  led  him  to  an 
active  role  In  beautlfication  efforts  in  Green- 
ville. 

Though  he  represented  one  of  the  smaller 
denominational  groups  in  the  area,  he  was 
a  leader  among  ministers  of  all  faiths  and 
between  him  and  them  there  was  mutual  re- 
spect and  cooperation. 

While  he  gave  to  his  church  and  to  edu- 
cation more  than  a  full  workweek  long  after 
he  had  reached  the  usual  retirement  age. 
Dr.  Grier  was  intensely  interested  In  the 
affairs  of  the  community,  nation  and  world 
and  had  as  good  a  grasp  of  them  as  anyone 
wo  knew. 

One  Incident  we  witnessed  revealed  much 
about  this  great  but  humble  man.  He  volun- 
teered to  serve  as  a  character  witness  for  a 
citizen,  not  of  his  church,  facing  a  serious 
charge  In  a  high  court.  When  he  was  pre- 
sented, the  Judge,  as  tough  a  Jurist  as  we 
ever  met,  remarked  that,  while  he  was  not 
a  Presbyterian,  he  supposed  he  could  listen 
to  him. 

With  that  well  known  twinkle  In  his  eye 
and  the  faint  trace  of  a  smile  on  his  comely 
countenance.  Dr.  Grier  quietly  said,  "But  I 
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am  a  reformed  Presbyterian,  your  honor." 
And  with  that  he  made  as  brief  but  elo- 
quent, convincing  and  truthful  a  plea  as  we 
ever  heard  any  man  make  for  another. 

Dr.  R.  C.  Grier  was  a  faithful  and  power- 
ful advocate  for  all  of  mankind,  for  he 
saw  the  good  In  all.  None  was  so  bumble, 
none  so  low  as  to  be  beneath  his  reach.  And 
none  was  so  proud,  none  so  high  as  to  be 
beyond  welcoming  his  counsel  and  his  friend- 
ship. 

The  good  that  he  did  will  be  long  remem- 
bered. The  good  that  he  was  will  last  forever. 


Urgent  Need  for  Seapower 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  28.  1968 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  San  Diego,  Calif..  Union  of  February 
14,  1968: 

Experts     and     Threats     Plainly     Visible: 
Urgent  Need  for  Sea  Power 

Fortunately  for  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica there  Is  In  Congress  and  elsewhere  a  group 
of  highly  visible  men. 

Among  the  foremost  In  their  ranks  Is  Rep. 
L.  Mendel  Rivers.  Democrat  of  South  Car- 
olina, chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

His  recent  visible  leadership  In  San  Diego 
Is  worthy  of  second  thought  and  many  more: 

"America  is  fighting  a  war  (against  com- 
munism in  Vietnam!  with  unknown  objec- 
tives. Two  and  one  half  years  ago  I  Invited 
the  President  and  the  Invisible  crowd  run- 
ning the  war  ...  to  stop  the  supply  of  weap- 
ons and  equipment  to  the  Viet  Cong.  We 
asked  them  to  neutralize  the  port  of  Hai- 
phong and  to  stop  the  supplies  reaching  the 
enemy  across  the  Mekong  (River). 

"I  don't  know  whether  a  mllltory  victory 
Is  possible  In  Vietnam  or  not.  We  haven't 
tried  to  win  one." 

Instead  of  listening  to  the  accumulated  ex- 
perience of  men  like  Mr.  Rivers  and  profes- 
sional military  commanders,  the  President 
listened  to  the  "invisible"  men  and  the  re- 
sultant mess  is  obvious. 

It  is  time  the  voice  of  the  visible  men  was 
more  heard  in  the  security  of  the  United 
States,  not  only  In  Vietnam  but  in  regard 
to  the  other  defense  matters  raised  by  Rep. 
Rivers. 

The  appearance  of  the  Soviet  navy  In  the 
Sea  of  Japan  as  soon  as  the  United  States 
made  a  show  of  force  there,  the  withdrawal 
of  the  British  from  the  East  as  a  sea  power, 
and  the  USS  Pueblo  Incident  shows  the  need, 
as  Rep.  Rivers  said,  for  a  re-examlnatlon  of 
our  naval  strength  and  its  growing  obso- 
lescence. 

Not  only  is  the  U.S.  Navy  short  of  capital 
ships,  as  Rep.  Rivers  noted,  but  also  "we  have 
no  nuclear  powered  fieet  of  any  consequence." 

And  the  blame  for  this  omission  does  not 
rest  with  the  visible  men.  For  the  last  two 
vears  Congress  has  refused  to  appropriate 
funds  for  conventionally-powered  missile 
ships  requested  by  the  Pentagon,  insisting 
Instead  on  nuclear-powered  vessels. 

Sea  power  is  the  nation's  heritage.  It  Is 
through  sea  power  that  America  became  great 
and  has  maintained  her  world  leadership. 
If  we  begin  a  retreat  from  the  ,«;eas  we  will 
begin  a  decline  as  a  great  nation. 

In  this  context  the  presence  of  a  major 
Russian  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  Is  alarm- 
ing. The  Russian  display  of  sea  power  In  the 
Sea  ol  Japan  as  a  frank  warning  to  us  Is  a 
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cballcng*  thkt  cumot  be  Ignored  u  we 
look  to  our  naval  needs.  And  until  the  crew 
and  men  of  the  Pueblo  are  returned,  there 
win  be  a  shameful  entry  In  the  blatory  of 
our  sea  power. 

To  regain  the  control  of  the  seas  that  main- 
tains the  national  interest  we  do  not  need 
more  procrastination.  We  know  fully  the 
value  of  sea  power  and  nuclear  power. 

Now  we  need  the  visible  men  to  build  and 
apply  the  sea  power  as  It  should  be.  Our 
nation's  history  books  proTlde  the  guidance. 


Tributes  to  George  Waskiaftoa  Publukeil 
ui  the  Stat*  Newspaper 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OW   SOUTH     CAaOLOf  A 

IN  THX  SKNATE  OP  THX  UNTTED  STATXS 

Wednesday.  February  28.  196S 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  there 
Is  a  time  when  It  Is  wise  to  reflect  on  our 
Nation's  history  and  on  the  great  men  of 
America's  past.  This  is  particularly  true 
In  an  era  when  confusion  and  disarray 
appear  to  be  the  order  of  the  day. 

The  occasion  of  the  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  George  Wtishlngton  gave  many 
of  us  pause  to  consider  that  great  man 
and  his  contributions  to  our  Republic. 
We  should  note  as  well  that  what  he  was 
and  what  he  stood  for  have  a  relevance 
to  our  Nation  that  transcends  the  years 
from  the  18th  century  to  the  20th.  His 
character  is  well  known.  It  should  be 
emulated  today.  Perhaps  less  well  known 
but  Just  as  worthy  of  attention  are  his 
ideas.  Consider  these  words  of  Washing- 
ton concerning  our  Oovemment: 

The  spirit  of  encroachment  tends  to  con- 
solidate the  powers  of  all  the  departments  In 
one,  and  thus  tc  create,  whatever  the  form  of 
government,  a  real  despotlsni. 

Our  first  President  saw  clearly  that  the 
Constitution  which  was  designed  to  pre- 
serve liberty  would  be  subject  to  pres- 
sures calling  for  centralization  of  power. 
Wisely  he  warned  that  such  pressures  be 
resisted. 

The  State  newspaper  of  Columbia, 
S.C,  published  on  February  22,  1968,  an 
editorial  entitled  "Washington's  Words," 
and  on  February  23,  1968.  a  column  by 
James  J.  Kllpatrick  entitled  "George 
Washington:  He  Was  All  Man."  Both  of 
these  tributes  to  that  first  great  leader 
of  our  Nation  stress  the  relevance  of 
George  Washington  and  his  thoughts  to 
the  United  States  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  column  and  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcoro, 
as  follows: 

Washington's  Wobss 

Congress,  by  time-honored  tradition,  will 
pause  in  Its  dally  rouUne  today  to  commemo- 
rate the  birthday  of  George  Washington, 
notably  marked  by  the  reading.  In  both  House 
and  Senate,  of  his  Farewell  Address. 

This  year,  as  every  yetn.  The  State  enter- 
tains the  fervent  if  none  too  optimistic  hope 
that  our  representatives  and  senators  will 
not  only  hear  but  heed  some  of  the  profound 
observaUons  and  admonitions  embodied  in 
President  Washington's  parting  message. 

We  hope  that  Washington's  words  will  be 
noted  not  only  by  members  of  our  nation's 
leglsUtlTS  branch,  but  by  tbos*  In  th*  ex- 
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ecuttve  and  Judicial  branches  as  well.  We 
refer  especially  to  Washington's  call  for  cau- 
tion on  the  part  of  those  Individuals  In- 
trxisted  with  administering  the  government 
of  the  United  SUtes. 

They  should,  warned  Washington,  "confine 
themselves  wUhIn  their  respective  constitu- 
tional spheres,  avoiding  In  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  of  one  department,  to  encroach  upon 
another. 

"The  spirit  of  encroachment  tends  to  con- 
solidate the  powers  of  all  the  departments  In 
one,  and  thus  to  create,  whatever  the  form  of 
goverxunent,  a  real  despottsm  .  .  . 

"If,  In  the  opinion  of  the  people,  the  dts- 
trtbuUon  or  modlflcaUon  of  the  constitu- 
tional powers  b«  in  any  particular  wrong,  let 
It  be  corrected  by  an  amendment  In  the  way 
the  constitution  designates  But  let  there  b« 
no  change  by  usurpaUon:  for  though  this.  In 
one  Instance,  may  be  the  Instrument  of 
good.  It  Is  the  customary  weapon  by  which 
free  governments  are  destroyed." 

And  we  hope  also  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  no  matter  their  color,  race, 
situation,  or  location,  will  absorb  both  In- 
spiration and  restraint  from  these  words  of 
Washington  concerning  our  government: 

•Respect  for  lu  authority,  compliance  with 
Its  laws,  acquiescence  in  Its  measures,  are 
duties  enjoined  by  the  fundamental  maxims 
of  true  liberty.  The  basis  of  our  poUtlcal 
systems  Is  the  right  of  the  people  to  make 
and  to  alter  their  constitutions  of  govern- 
ment. But  the  constitution  which  at  any  time 
eilsU.  until  changed  by  any  explicit  and  au- 
thentic act  of  the  whole  people.  Is  sacredly 
obligatory  upon  all. 

"The  very  Idea  of  the  power  and  the  right 
of  the  people  to  establish  government  pre- 
suppose the  duty  of  every  Individual  to  obey 
the  established  government." 

Finally,  lest  some  assume  that  Washington 
was  either  indifferent  or  hostile  to  the  good 
Influence  of  religion,  we  caU  to  the  attention 
of  legislators,  administrators,  and  most  par- 
ticularly. Judges  of  the  VS.  Supreme  Court, 
these  characteristic  concerns  of  the  Father 
of  oixr  Country : 

"Of  all  the  dUposltlons  and  hablU  which 
lead  to  political  prosperity,  reUglon  and 
morality  are  indispensable  supports  .  .  .  The 
mere  politician,  equally  with  the  pious  man, 
ought  to  respect  and  to  cherish  them. 

"Whatever  may  be  conceded  to  the  In- 
fluence of  refined  education  .  .  .  reason  and 
experience  both  forbid  us  to  expect  that 
national  morality  can  prevail  in  exclusion 
of  religious  principle." 

QwMtm  Washimgtom:   Hi  Was  Aix  Man 

(By  James  J.  Kllpatrick) 

Washinoton. — They  read  the  Farewell  Ad- 
dress in  the  Senate  and  House  yesterday, 
but  they  read  it  to  empty  chambers.  Not 
more  than  half  a  doeen  members  showed  up. 
The  father  of  our  country  has  fallen  out  of 
fashion.  Like  bis  latter-day  namesake, 
Booker  T.,  he  is  viewed  as  a  square  with 
nothing  to  say  to  our  time. 

Part  of  this,  one  supposes.  Is  a  result  of 
the  poor  press  that  Washington  experienced 
from  his  biographers  until  Douglas  Freeman 
came  along.  His  tribulations  began  with 
canonization  at  the  hands  of  Parson  Weems: 

"When  George  was  about  six  years  old." 
wrote  the  Parson,  "he  unluckily  tried  the 
edge  of  his  hatchet  on  the  body  of  a  beauti- 
ful young  English  cherry  tree.  The  next 
morning  the  old  gentleman,  finding  out  what 
had  befallen  his  tree,  came  into  the  house, 
and  with  much  warmth  asked  for  the  mis- 
chievous author.  Nobody  could  tell  him  any- 
thing about  it.  Presently  Oeorge  and  his 
hatchet  made  their  appearance.  'George,' 
said  his  father,  'do  you  know  who  killed  that 
beautiful  little  cherry  tree  yonder  In  the 
garden?' 

"This  was  a  tough  question;  and  Oeorge 
staggered  under  It  for  a  moment:  but  quickly 
recovered  himself;  and  looking  at  his  father, 
with  the  sweet  face  of  youth  brightened  with 
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the  Inexpressible  charm  of  all-eonquerlng 
truth,  he  bravely  cried.  'I  can't  tell  a  lie.  Pa. 
I  cut  It  with  my  hatchet.'  " 

A  hundred  years  passed  In  which  biograph- 
ers sought  to  outdo  the  Parson  in  making  of 
Washington  a  sanctimonious  prig.  Then  re- 
action set  in,  beginning  with  Rupert  Hughes 
In  1936.  and  Washington  turned  into  a  dull- 
witted  rounder.  Dr.  Freeman's  maaterwork 
could  not  save  him. 

Today  he  shares  the  same  cultivated  anath- 
ema that  falls  upon  generals  as  a  class  save 
only  for  Ike  and  Moshe  Dayan. 

All  this  Is  a  pity.  Washington  was  not  as 
appealing  as  Franklin,  as  brilliant  as  Jef- 
ferson, as  warm  as  Marshall.  He  contributed 
less  to  statecraft  than  Madison  or  Hamilton: 
he  was  no  match  for  Henry  on  the  bustlings 
Tet  Washington  was  all  man,  whole  and  en- 
tire. He  stood  six-feet-two  and  weighed  200 
pounds — big  hands,  big  bones,  wide  mouth 
grey  eyes.  He  was  fearless.  "I  heard  the  bul- 
lets whistle,"  he  once  vtrote  his  brother 
Augustine,  "and  believe  me.  there  Is  some- 
thing charming  in  the  sound." 

He  was  pre-eminently  the  soldier,  a  ruth- 
less commander  who  could  flog  a  deserter  or 
hang  a  coward  without  a  moment  of  regret 
The  Indians  called  him  "Conotocarlous."  de- 
stroyer of  villages.  But  he  was  not  motivated 
by  dreams  of  glory  or  by  hope  of  plunder 
One  of  the  great  themes  that  run  through 
the  whole  of  his  life  Is  Washington's  dedi- 
cation to  honor  and  to  duty.  He  put  his 
country  first. 

Lyndon  Johnson,  searching  history  for  so- 
lace in  a  dark  and  bitter  hour,  recently  re- 
called the  ordeals  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  He 
might  have  found  still  greater  Inspiration  i:i 
the  agony  of  Washington  from  1775  to  1783 
These  were  the  times,  as  Tom  Paine  wrote, 
that  try  men's  souls.  By  sheer  force  of  char- 
acter— a  character  that  would  not  give  up— 
Washington  held  his  ragged  band  of  starv- 
ing troops  together;  he  taught  his  fledgling 
country  the  meaning  of  endurance. 

He  was  much  more  than  the  stiff  patriot  of 
Peale's  paintings.  Washington  loved  a  drink. 
a  hand  of  cards,  a  pretty  girl.  He  loved  the 
luxuries  of  a  planter's  life — horses,  hounds, 
a  carriage  in  the  best  of  fashion.  In  the 
midst  of  his  second  term,  with  his  popular- 
ity dropping  and  a  hundred  problems  rising. 
he  could  find  time  to  knowledgeable  letter  on 
the  facts  of  life:  "You  may  find,  perhaps, 
that  the  passions  of  your  sex  are  more  easily 
raised  then  allayed." 

He  was  vain  sometimes,  pompous  some- 
times, sensitive  to  a  fault.  He  was  no  intel- 
lectual, but  he  had  a  capacious  mind.  He 
thought  big.  "Liberty  Is  the  basis,"  he  said. 
And  In  the  Farewell  Address  that  will  be 
read,  but  not  heard  today,  he  spoke  to  the 
ages. 

Doubtless  It  is  "simplistic"  to  praise  Wash- 
ington today.  The  country  Is  not  much  on 
patriots.  But  we  ought  to  know  him  better. 
In  a  glorious  hour  when  giants  strode  our 
waiting  land,  he  stood  highest  of  them  all. 


Edacation  of  Oar  Children  Top  Priority 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  POLLOCK 

or   ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  28,  1968 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  school 
districts  around  the  Nation  were  in- 
formed this  month  that  allocations 
xmder  Public  Law  874  are  to  be  cut  by 
20  percent  of  the  amount  that  each  dis- 
trict should  receive.  As  the  House  knows, 
these  funds  are  used  to  aid  school  sys- 
tems affected  by  Federal  employment. 
Federal  activities  do  not  generate  tax 
dollars  sufficient  to  educate  the  children 
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of  Federal  employees  In  these  school  dis- 
tricts. The  need  for  fiscal  1968  is  $486 
oilllion,  but  unfortunately  the  available 
money  totals  only  $395  milUon.  Only  $411 
million  was  requested  by  the  administra- 
tion and  this  was  further  cut  by  $16  mil- 
lion under  the  authority  of  Public  Law 
90-218  to  the  $395  million  figure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  a  strong  advocate 
of  budget  restraint  during  the  present 
serious  economic  difficulties.  In  my  opin- 
ion, the  Congress  has  no  choice,  but  to 
demand  that  certain  programs  be  de- 
layed, eliminated,  or  kept  at  present 
levels  until  the  massive  confilct  In  Viet- 
nam Is  over.  Congress  has  rightfully  de- 
manded that  the  executive  branch  estab- 
lish priorities  In  this  regard.  It  goes  with- 
out saying,  however,  that  there  are  pro- 
grams which  cannot  be  cut  back  because 
they  are  essential  and  of  high  priority. 
I  believe  education  to  be  In  the  category 
of  highest  priority,  but  apparently  this 
view  is  not  universally  held.  I  do  not 
think  that  when  Congress  gave  the  ad- 
ministration the  discretion  In  Public  Law 
90-218  as  to  where  cuts  should  be  made 
that  it  Intended  education  funds  to  be 
cut  and  I  am  distressed  that  any  such 
cut  was  placed  in  effect. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  other  body  now  has 
under  consideration  H.R.  15399,  the 
urgent  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
for  fiscal  1968.  On  February  20,  1968,  an 
amendment  was  proposed  to  this  bill  by 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Arkansas  re- 
storing $91  million  imder  Public  Law 
874  to  bring  the  total  needed  sum  to  $486 
million,  I  strongly  favor  this  proposal 
and  hope  it  Is  adopted.  Should  the  other 
body  see  fit  to  place  these  funds  in  H.R. 
15399,  I  strongly  advocate  that  the 
House  conferees  accept  the  addition.  If 
the  other  body  does  not  see  fit  to  add  this 
sum.  then  I  urge  and  pray  that  the  House 
take  the  initiative  to  pass  another  sup- 
plemental measure  to  restore  the  full 
amount  required  for  the  874  program. 
Education  is  much  too  vital  to  this  Na- 
tion to  be  subject  to  such  cuts.  The  edu- 
cation of  our  children  must  have  top 
priority. 


Oppotidon  to  Rettriedont  od  Pretrial 
PabUdty 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OP   BOUTH     CABOLINA 

TN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  February  28,  1968 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  Bar  Association,  meeting  In 
Chicago,  recently  endorsed  recommenda- 
tions calling  for  restrictions  on  pretrial 
publicity.  The  purpose  of  these  restric- 
tions is  purportedly  to  encourage  fair 
trials  by  preventing  prejudicial  news 
stories  about  defendants  prior  to  prose- 
cution. 

This  proposal  calls  for  very  careful 
study,  for  it  would  certainly  Involve  a 
far-reaching  change  in  our  concepts  of 
freedom  of  the  press.  While  the  proposal 
may  not  be  without  merit — Great  Britain 
has  had  similar  curbs  for  years — we 
would  do  well  to  give  close  attention  to 
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the  views  expressed  by  the  newspapers, 
which  are  naturally  vitally  Interested  in 
any  restrictions  of  their  freedoms. 

Two  newspapers  in  South  Carolina, 
the  Greenville  News  and  the  State,  have 
recently  published  editorials  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  recommended  restrictions. 
These  newspapers  have  a  history  of  fair- 
ness and  of  avoiding  sensationalism,  I 
■believe  that  the  views  they  express 
should  certainly  be  heard  in  the  debate 
on  this  important  issue. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  entitled  "Threat 
to  the  Press."  published  in  the  State 
newspaper  on  February  23,  1968,  and  the 
editorial  entitled  "ABA  Endangers  Two 
Rights,"  published  in  the  Greenville 
News  on  February  25.  1968,  be  printed  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Threat  to  the  Press 
Crime  News,  which  has  reflected  the  rising 
tide  of  criminality  In  the  United  States,  may 
soon  be  sharply  curtailed  In  the  nation's 
press — not  because  of  any  lessening  of  crime, 
but  because  of  suppression  of  such  news  by 
courts,  lawyers,  and  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies. 

Meeting  In  Chicago  earlier  this  week,  the 
delegates  to  the  American  Bar  Association 
adopted  the  so-called  Reardon  report  which 
recommends  stringent  curbs  on  pre-trial 
publicity.  Prosecutors,  defense  attorneys, 
court  of&cials,  and  the  police  all  would  be 
barred  (in  Jurisdictions  where  the  Reardon 
report  is  adopted)  from  disclosing  informa- 
tion about  a  defendant's  prior  criminal  rec- 
ord, whether  or  not  he  has  confessed,  whether 
he  has  been  identified  as  a  suspect  and  so 
on. 

In  short,  the  proposed  code  of  conduct 
would  suppress  everything  but  the  barest 
facts  about  a  defendant  and  the  circum- 
stances of  his  arrest.  This,  in  the  view  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  will  make  for  fairer 
trials — even  though  it  be  at  the  expense  of  a 
free  press. 

Obviously,  this  latest  effort  at  restricting 
the  availability  of  news  of  public  concern 
stems  from  the  sensational  treatment  given 
the  Sheppard  case  In  Ohio  and  the  Jack 
Ruby  affair  In  Texas.  There  Is  no  denying 
that  certain  segments  of  the  news  media 
were  guilty  of  extravagant  and  excessive  cov- 
erage of  those  episodes,  and  no  resi>onslble 
elements  of  the  press  defend  such  unseemly 
conduct. 

But  let  it  be  noted  for  the  record  that  in 
both  of  those  instances,  as  in  a  number  of 
others,  the  situation  could  have  been  kept  In 
hand  by  a  greater  degree  of  firmness  and 
fairness  by  the  Judicial  and  law  enforcement 
officials  who  were  in  charge  of  the  proceed- 
ings. 

It  Is  seldom,  however,  that  either  lawyers 
or  Jurists  point  the  finger  of  blame  at  them- 
selves or  even  at  one  another.  As  a  result 
the  press  becomes  the  whipping  boy  and  the 
public  becomes  the  loser. 

The  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso- 
ciation currently  is  pressing  a  comprehensive 
Investigation  to  determine  Just  how,  when, 
where,  and  to  what  degree  verdicts  have  been 
unfairly  influenced  by  pre-trial  publicity. 
Spokesmen  for  the  ANPA  and  for  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  requested 
the  American  Bar  Association  to  withhold 
final  action  until  all  that  evidence  was  in. 
But.  by  a  vote  of  176  to  68,  the  delegate 
lawyers  rejected  any  further  delay. 

It  Is  conceivable  that  adoption  of  the 
Reardon  recommendations  could.  In  fact, 
promote  the  cause  of  Justice.  It  Is  equally 
probable  that  It  could  do  Just  the  reverse  by 
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throwing  a  mantle  of  secrecy  and  silence 
over  the  handling  of  criminal  prosecutions 
and  proceedings. 

Unfortunately,  all  who  align  themselves 
outwardly  on  the  side  of  the  law  are  not 
paragons  of  virtue.  If  such  Individuals,  com- 
paratively few  though  they  may  be,  are  shel- 
tered from  the  probing  and  reporting  of  a 
free  press,  both  the  temptation  and  the  op- 
portunity to  Indulge  in  shenanigans  will  be 
substantially  Increased. 

Our  own  view,  based  on  the  generally 
wholesome  and  equitable  balance  between 
fair  trial  and  free  press  In  South  Carolina,  is 
that  the  Reardon  rules  are  not  needed  In  this 
state.  Our  fear  is  that,  without  a  free  press, 
fair  trials  themselves  may  be  Jeopardized. 

ABA  Endangers  Two  Rights 

American  newsmen  will  continue  to  go 
after  and  to  publicize  news  about  crime  In 
advance  of  formal  trials,  recommendations 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

Actually,  the  Bar's  recommendations,  while 
binding  on  lawyers  who  are  members  of  the 
Association,  do  not  have  the  effect  of  public 
law. 

The  recommendations  undoubtedly  will 
cause  many  lawyers,  police  officials  and 
Judges  to  attempt  to  restrict  the  publication 
of  facts  about  crimes  before  public  trials. 
Alert  reporters,  however,  will  continue  to  dig 
for  Information  in  legitimate  efforts  to  keep 
the  public  informed. 

The  ABA  recommendations,  adopted  re- 
cently, advocate  open  violation  of  the  First 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  guarantee- 
ing a  free  press.  They  do  so  In  a  mistaken  at- 
tempt to  strengthen  the  Sixth  Amendment, 
guaranteeing  an  accused  person  the  right  to 
a  speedy  and  public  trial. 

Actually  the  ABA's  adoption  of  the  rec- 
ommendations of  its  so-called  Reardon  Re- 
port could  weaken  the  Sixth  as  well  as  the 
First  Amendment.  A  curb  of  pre-trial  pub- 
licity could  be  used  as  a  cover-up  for  male- 
factors with  connections  In  high  places. 

Worse  sUU  a  clamp-down  on  pre-trial  pub- 
licity actually  could  work  against  the  Sixth 
Amendment's  guarantee  of  a  "public"  or 
open  and  honest  trial. 

It  could  be  the  first  step  toward  secret 
or  Star  Chamber  pre-trial  proceedings,  in 
which  Innocent  persons  would  suffer  as  a  re- 
sult of  pre-arranged  agreements  reached  in 
secret. 

Chances  are  the  Issue  will  be  tested  in 
court,  one  way  or  another,  and  eventually 
win  reach  the  Supreme  Court. 

Both  the  public's  right  to  know  what  goes 
on  and  the  rights  of  people  to  protection 
from  pre-trial  mistreatment,  from  delays 
and  to  public  trials  are  at  stake  in  this 
matter. 


As- 


Pensions  and  Profit-Sharing  Funds: 
pects  of  Income  Spreading 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  MISSOtTSI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  28.  1968 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  had  the 
honor  on  December  12.  1967,  of  address- 
ing the  National  Symposium  on  Measur- 
ing Investment  Performance  of  Pensions 
and  Profit-Sharing  Funds,  in  Chicago, 
111.  In  my  remarks  I  pointed  out  the  sig- 
nificance of  pensions  and  profit-sharing 
funds  as  one  aspect  of  spreading  income 
over  the  lifetime  of  a  person.  Consumer 
credit  and  insurance  are  also  a  part  of 
this  same  process.  My  remarks  follow: 
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iMCOMt   SPEXAOINC 

(Address  of  Hon  Thomas  B  Cvktis  to  the 
National  Symposium  on  Measuring  Invest- 
ment Performance  of  Pensions  and  Profit- 
Sharing  Funds.  Chicago,  lU.,  December  12. 
1967) 

One  of  our  brUllant  CPAs  in  St.  Louis  prac- 
ticed his  profession  In  his  native  land  Hun- 
gary before  he  made  a  rather  hurried  exit 
to  this  country  about  ten  years  ago.  He 
pointed  out  to  me  that  one  of  the  great 
and  rather  unique  things  about  this  coun- 
try IS  the  certainty  of  Its  lax  syst«m.  cer- 
tain enough,  that  Is.  so  that  It  Is  prac- 
tical to  advise  p>ersonal  and  corporate  clients 
on  long  range  Investment  policies. 

Well  this  Is  a  pretty  good  testimonial  to 
the  stability  of  our  society  and  the  rational- 
ity of  our  government.  If  we  have  had  infla- 
tion, at  least  It  has  been  creeping  .  .  .  and 
relatively  predlcUble.  If  we  have  had  high 
taxes  at  least  they  too  have  been  creeping 
and  predictable. 

Of  course,  this  can  change,  and  as  I  work 
m  the  midst  of  the  trees  I  become  great- 
ly worried,  but  as  I  pause  now  and  then  to 
take  a  long  look  at  the  forest  I  am  content 
to  go  bacfc  -to  work  and  put  my  long  range 
worries  aside  To  some  extent  as  I  write  this 
I  must  confess  that  I  have  not  been  able 
to  dismiss  these  worries  as  readily  as  I  have  In 
the  past  But  I  am  not  here  going  to  dis- 
cuss these  worries  althotigh  I  And  myself  In- 
creasingly discussing  them.  For  the  sake  of 
this  paper — thU  discussion — I  am  going  to 
assume  the  essential  stability  of  our  society 
and  the  rationality  of  our  government. 

Our  society  began  emerging  from  an  econ- 
omy based  upon  scarcity  to  an  economy 
baaed  upon  plenty  sometime  In  the  early 
twentieth  century.  We  are  stUl  In  the  prooees 
of  emerging,  but  we  have  advanced  suffi- 
ciently into  this  new  economic  climate  to 
start  re-calculatlng  our  basic  concept  of 
economic  cause  and  effect  to  allow  for  this 
fundamental  and  new  change.  What  I  am 
trying  to  say  cannot  be  passed  over  lightly. 
For  if  It  Is  true,  then  the  economic  workings 
in  history  will  not  serve  readily  as  guldepoets 
for  action  to  be  taken  In  the  future,  that  Is, 
without  making  basic  adjustments.  No  soci- 
ety In  history  has  ever  reached  the  plateau 
of  plenty  before.  We  are  breaking  new  trails. 
An  economic  Indicator  developed  Just 
within  the  past  decade.  I  think  by  the  Na- 
tional Industrial  Conference  Board.  lUus- 
tratee  some  of  what  I  am  talking  about.  I 
refer  to  Discretionary  Purchasing  Power.  L«t 
me  quote  from  Finance  Pacts.  November. 
1967,  a  monthly  publication  of  the  National 
Consumers   Finance   Association: 

•American  Consumers  had  $233  Billion  in 
discretionary  purchasing  power  In  second 
quarter  of  1967  (seasonally  adjusted  at  an 
annual  rate).  Discretionary  Purchasing 
Power  as  estimated  by  the  National  Indus- 
trial Conference  Board  is  a  dollar  amount 
that  measures  the  American  Constuners" 
ability  to  exercise  independent  choice  as  to 
spending  or  saving.  Prom  aggregate  consumer 
purchasing  power  (Income  plus  credit),  de- 
ductions are  made  for  contractual  savings 
(payments  to  Insurance  and  pension  funds), 
essential  outlays  ( for  example,  food,  clothing, 
transportation  and  medical  expenses),  and 
Axed  commitments  ( for  example,  home  mort- 
gage or  rent  payments  and  Interest  pay- 
ments) to  arrive  at  discretionary  purchasing 
power. 

"Aggregate  consumer  purchasing  power  in 
second  quarter  1967  was  at  annual  rate  of 
$567  Billion.  Of  this  amount,  discretionary 
purchasing  power  was  estimated  at  $333 
Billion  (41'-  )  of  which  discretionary  saving 
comprised  $35  BUllon  and  discretionary 
spending  $198  Billion  " 

Another  Indicator  or  I  should  say  sets  of 
statistics — they  constitute  an  Indicator  be- 
cause I  use  them  as  such — which  Ulustrateo 
the  new  climate,  are  average  age  of  entry 
Into  the  work  force,  average  age  of  retire- 
ment from  the  work  force  and  percent  of 
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leisure  time  during  the  period  when  in  the 
work  force.  Now  I  must  break  right  into 
my  thought  to  make  It  quite  plain  that 
when  I  talk  about  new  economic  climate  I 
do  not  mean  new  economics.  I  think  what 
has  dubbed  Itself  the  New  Economics  is 
quackery.  It  Is  putting  new  wine  In  old 
bottles.  Instead  of  trying  to  make  new  bot- 
tles in  which  to  put  the  new  wine  ...  It 
breaks  the  old  bottles  and  makes  a  mess  of 
the  new  vintage. 

To  pick  up  my  theme.  Age  of  entry  into 
the  work  force  continues  to  rise — It  Is  now 
19  years  and  7  months,  I  believe.  And  It  will 
continue  to  rise  as  Increased  percentages 
of  our  youth  finish  high  school — go  on  to 
college  and  thence  to  graduate  school.  Yet 
It  was  only  two  or  three  years  ago  that  we 
finally  changed  our  definition  of  the  work 
force  In  computing  our  employment  sta- 
tlsUcs,  from  age  14  to  age  16.  So,  having 
finally  changed,  we  are  still  out  of  date. 

The  average  age  of  retirement  from  the 
work  force  continues  to  decline.  I  think  it 
Is  now  67  >-ear8  5  months.  I  recall  when  1 
first  began  following  these  statistics — which 
are  a  happy  fall-out  of  operating  the  social 
security  system — that  the  average  age  of  re- 
tirement was  over  70  years  of  age. 

The  forty  hour  week  and  the  eight  hour 
day  are  only  one  aspect  of  the  decline  in 
hours  of  work  during  the  years  men  are 
in  the  work  force.  Par  from  moving  to  the 
36  hour  week  as  Walter  Reuther  and  some 
national  labor  leaders  argue.  I  point  to  the 
work  efficiencies  involved  in  moving  toward 
an  eleven  month  year  and  possibly  to  the 
seventh  year  sabbatical  leave.  I  won't  at- 
tempt to  measure  the  increasing  incidence 
of  coffee  breaks  and  "refresher  education 
courses",  but  I  would  point  out  that  they, 
too,  are  part  of  the  measure  of  decline  in 
actual  hours  work.  Or  to  turn  It  around,  a 
measure  of  the  Increased  hours  of  discre- 
tionary time  comparable  to  discretionary 
purchasing  power,  both  basic  indicators  in 
this  economy  based  upon  plenty. 

Although  I  am  not.  In  this  paper,  passing 
Judgment  on  these  changing  circumstances, 
I  must  say  that  I  view  all  of  this  movement 
with  high  approval  .  .  These  trends  all 
spell  out  Increased  productivity  ...  of  the 
Individual  human  being  as  an  economic  pro- 
ducer .  .  .  because  the  human  being  still  re- 
s[>ond8  well  to  increased  freedoms.  Perhaps 
there  is  a  point  of  diminishing  returns  even 
here,  but  we  are  far  from  reaching  this 
point  as  a  society,  and.  observing  the  man- 
ner In  which  self-discipline  develops  in  a 
human  being  born,  reared  and  living  In  even 
our  relative  freedom.  It  is  hard  to  visualize 
this  point  as  coming  soon.  Indeed,  this  point 
of  diminishing  returns.  If  It  exists,  seems 
light  years  away. 

Discretionary  purchasing  power  and  dis- 
cretionary time  are  merely  components  of» 
aggregate  purchasing  power  and  aggregate 
time  available.  The  very  fact  that  we  are  now 
dealing  with  these  componento  on  an  an- 
nual basis,  using  the  aggregate  numbers  In 
the  society  who  are  in  the  labor  market,  has 
meant  that  we  have  had  to  deal  with  these 
components  on  a  decadal  basis,  a  long-range 
basis  as  well. 

For  years  I  did  not  understand  what  a 
generation  really  was.  By  fortuitous  circum- 
stances what  a  generation  was  became  clear 
to  me  when  I  realized  that  I  graduated  from 
law  school  In  1935.  My  father  from  law 
school  In  1905  and  my  grandfather  from 
law  school  m  1875 — Incidentally,  the  same 
law  school.  A  generation  becomes  important 
when  a  society  has  become  stabilized.  It 
requires  three  generations  to  fully  test  out 
any  social  system,  three  times  thirty  or 
ninety  years.  At  my  graduation  from  col- 
legt  in  1932,  I  met  an  old  graduate  who  had 
met  an  old  graduate  at  his  graduation  who 
had  graduated  In  the  eighteenth  century. 
Three  generations  exist  together  at  any  point 
In  a  society's  existence. 
These  facta  become  Important  when  we 
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seek  to  discuss  such  things  as  the  Federal 
Social  Security  program.  And  as  the  society 
remains  stable  more  and  more  other  things 
must  be  discussed  In  this  contest. 

When  applying  these  statistics  to  the  indi- 
vidual human  being — which  constltutee  one 
of  the  arts  of  government— one  very  impor- 
tant point  emerges;  namely  that  purchasing 
power  must  be  spread  over  the  lifetime  of 
the  Individual  and  If  discretionary  purchas- 
ing power  Is  an  Important  goal,  much  of  that 
spread  purchasing  power  should  be  discre- 
tionary. 

If  the  average  human  life  span  is  75  year* 
and  twenty  years  are  spent  In  education  and 
ten  years  in  retirement  then  there  Is  only 
45  years  available  to  work  and  to  earn  pur- 
chasing power.  If  the  purchasing  power  Is  to 
be  discretionary  at  all,  mechanisms  must  be 
developed  In  the  society  to  permit  Income  to 
be  spread  from  the  earning  years  both  for- 
ward. In  anticipation  of  later  earnings  to  the 
early  years  of  need,  including  education,  and 
to  be  spread  into  the  later  years  of  retire- 
ment. 

And  Indeed  these  mechanisms  have  been 
developing  In  our  society.  The  mechanisms 
for  income  spreading  from  years  of  earning 
to  years  of  retirement  have  been  with  us 
much  longer  and,  therefore,  are  more  de- 
veloped than  are  the  devices  to  spread  Income 
forward.  Yet  not  until  the  development  of 
group  pensions  and  annuities  have  these 
mechanisms  for  forward  spreading  been  other 
than  carriage  trade  business  not  recognizable 
In  full  percentage  {X)lnts  in  our  national 
economic  statistics. 

Income  spreading,  to  protect  against  risks 
which  would  Impair  income  earnings  such  as 
disabling  accidents  or  untimely  deaths  are 
also  Important  social  mechanisms  In  enhanc- 
ing discretionary  purchasing  power.  These 
mecbanlsnu  have  been  developed  well  In  our 
society,  but  again  were  not  of  national  sig- 
nificance until  we  moved  to  the  group  insur- 
ance programs. 

Mechanisms  for  future  Income  spreading 
forward  to  the  present — consumer  credit. 
home  mortgage  debt,  consumer  durable  mort- 
gage debt,  debt  for  education,  etc. — have 
been  the  last  to  start  to  develop  In  this  new 
society  of  plenty.  Really  It  Is  not  until  after 
World  War  II  that  consumer  credit  Increased 
to  noticeable  i>ortions  in  our  national  sta- 
tistics. Those  who  worry  about  Its  rapid  In- 
creases fall  to  understand  that  It  Is  less  than 
one-third  toward  maturity  .  .  .  less  than  30 
years  in  a  span  of  90  when  the  test  of  excel- 
lence can  be  fully  applied.  Incidentally.  I 
wish  the  federal  governmental  balance 
sheet — or  even  the  balance  sheets  of  state 
and  local  governments  or  private  profl^^  and 
non-profit  businesses — were  as  fine  as  the 
balance  sheets  of  the  consumers,  assets  over 
liabilities.  Total  consumer  assets  as  of  June 
30.  1967  were  $2.28  TrlUlon.  ToUl  llabUltles 
were  .311  Trillion  ($311  Billion)  giving  a  net 
worth  of  the  American  Consumer  of  $1,969 
Trillion. 

Now  income  spreading  has  an  aspect  of 
saving  whether  it  Is  to  protect  against  risk 
to  earning  ablllUes.  to  spread  forward 
through  debt  to  acquire  a  capital  asset — 
a  tangible  one  like  a  home  or  a  consumer  du- 
rable or  Intangible  but  quite  real  like  educa- 
tion— or  to  spread  to  the  years  of  retirement. 
All  these  mechanisms  to  spread  Income  are 
Important  to  maintain  a  stable  economy  and 
to  finance  Innovation,  research  and  develop- 
ment from  whence  comes  future  economic 
advancement. 

I  want  to  apologize  at  this  point  for  taking 
you  through  this  somewhat  philosophical 
rambling.  I  think  all  of  what  I  have  sought 
to  say  Is  understood,  but  I  am  uneasy  about 
It.  So  I  become  boring  and  repetitious.  But  is 
It  really  understood? 

If  It  is  so  well  understood.  I  ask  myself 
why  U  there  so  much  difficulty  every  day  to 
carry  forward  the  dialogue  on  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  the  social  security  system  as  It 
exists  m  our  society?  as  it  Is  projected  into 


the  future?  and  as  It  Is  amended  from  time 
to  time? 

On  this  score  I  can  speak  with  more  posl- 
tiveness.  because  there  Is  a  lack  of  under- 
standing among  Congressmen,  people  In  the 
insurance  and  annuity  professions,  as  well  as 
the  people  generally  about  these  theories 
and  practices  of  the  federal  social  security 
svstem.  Invariably  when  one  seeks  to  discuss 
the  social  security  system  with  objectlveness 
there  are  accusations  made  by  persons  re- 
sponsible for  administering  It  that  this  un- 
dermines the  confidence  of  the  people  la  the 
svstem. 

'  Recently  the  Reader's  Digest  had  an  article 
raising  some  basic  points  about  the  social 
security  svstem.   Immediately   Under  Secre- 
lary  of  tlie  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion,   and   Welfare,  Wilbur  Cohen   wrote   a 
lengthy  rebuttal  which  consisted  mostly  of 
ad  homlnem  exhortations  rather  than  objec- 
tive discussion.  He  went  to  the  point  of  ac- 
cu.sing  the  Reader's  Digest  of  seeking  to  un- 
aermlne    the   system.    The    rebuttal    of    Mr. 
Cohen  was  very  properly  placed  In  the  Con- 
gressional  Record    by   Congressman    Wilbur 
Mills,    Chairman    of    the    House    Ways    and 
Meaiis  Conunittee.  I  then  undertook  to  re- 
but  Mr.    Cohen's    rebuttal    with    a    paper   I 
placed  in  the  Congressional  Record  at  the 
s.une  time  taking  some  exception  to  certain 
of  the  points  in  the  Reader's  Digest  article. 
I  also  placed  In  the  Congressional  Record  a 
critical  article  appearing  in  Business  Week. 
Since  then  Charles  Stevenson,  the  author  of 
the  Reader's  Digest  article  prepared  his  ovra 
rebuttal  to  Mr.  Cohen's  rebuttal  which  was 
duly   inserted   In   the   Congressional   Record. 
I  am  awaiting  Mr.  Cohen's  reply  to  both 
my  rebuttal  and  to  Mr.  Stevenson's  rebuttal. 
I  have  assured  Mr.  Cohea  I  would  place  his 
further  arguments  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord when  he  has  them  prepared. 

The  primary  argument  advanced  by  Mr. 
Cohen  to  rebut  the  detailed  points  made 
about  the  social  sectirlty  system  by  Mr.  Ste- 
venson was  that  the  various  Social  Security 
Advisory  Councils  consisting  of  •distin- 
guished citizens"  all  had  approved  the 
jundness"  of  Social  Security.  This,  of 
course,  is  mere  ad  homlnem  argument.  It  dls- 
re^.vds  the  points  of  argument  advanced  as 
well  as  a  point  that  I  have  sought  to  make 
Ic-  years  .  .  .  and  a  few  years  back  in  bitter 
:':id  specific  detail— that  these  Advisory 
Boards  have  not  been  independent  boards  as 
the  Congress  contemplated  they  would  be  at 
the  time  it  provided  for  their  creation  by 
law.  Instead,  the  men  picked  to  serve  were 
distinguished  men  all  right— men  of  integ- 
rity—but  men  picked  because  they  were  in 
accord  with  the  basic  theories  Ij-lng  behind 
the  social  security  system,  not  men  picked 
for  their  objectivity  and  critical  abUltles. 

The  rest  of  this  paper  will  simply  be  a 
re-reading  of  the  supplemental  views  I  wrote 
to  accompany  H.R.  12080.  the  Social  Security 
Bill,  which  has  now  passed  the  Congress  with 
a  few  slight  changes  made  by  the  Senate.  I 
had  hoped  that  these  supplemental  views 
would  have  been  the  basis  for  moving  the 
dialogue  in  this  important  matter  forward. 
To  date  the  dialogue  seems  to  be  confined  to 
a  very  close  circle.  The  news  media  by  and 
1  irge  find  no  news  being  generated  in  this 
controversy  involving  this  far  reaching  and 
v:tal  subject. 

The  counterpart  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's movement  to  extend  social  security 
lurther,  of  course,  is  its  endeavor  to  restrict 
the  burgeoning  development  of  private  pen- 
sion and  retirement  programs.  At  least  I 
would  argue  that  the  present  Administra- 
tion's endeavors  are  to  restrict  the  private 
retirement  programs.  The  argument  the  other 
way.  of  course,  is  that  It  is  necessary  to  regu- 
late these  private  pension  plans  in  more 
detail  In  order  to  protect  the  public.  Notably, 
however,  the  record  shows  relatively  little 
abuse  In  our  pension  systems  to  support 
these  contentions.  My  supplemental  views 
follow: 


"I  concur  with  the  committee  report  and 
reconunend  the  passage  of   H.R.   12080.  Al- 
though   I    have    some    serious    reservations 
about  the  changes  In  the  old-age  and  sur- 
vivorship portion  of  the  bill  which  I  shall 
discuss  later,  the  improvements  In  the  wel- 
fare sections  are  extensive  and  too  long  de- 
layed. The  Improvements  in  the  medical  care 
sections,  titles  XVIII  and   XIX,   are   much 
needed  but  they  are  only  the  beginning  of 
the  amendments  necessary   to  try  to  make 
these  systems  work.  Although  I  believe  the 
systems    are    fundamentally    unsound    and 
wide  of  the  mark  in  attacking  the  real  health 
problems  of  the  aged  and  other  potentially 
medically  Indigent,  nonetheless,  the  innova- 
tions should  have  as  fair  a  test  as  pos.^ble. 
"The  real  health  problems  He  in  the  area 
of  financing  catastrophic  health  costs.  They 
never  did  lie  in  financing  the  routine  and  less 
costly  Illnesses  of  our  people.  H.R.  12080  no- 
tably extends  the  hospital  benefits  from  60 
days  to  90  days.  This  is  still  hitting  at  the 
problem  from  the  wrong  end.  The  cases  of 
catastrophic  illness  or  accident  require  some- 
times a  year  or  more  of  hospital  care  and  can 
put   even  affluent   families   on   relief.  These 
problems  are  met  only  In  title  XIX.  the  wel- 
fare section  of  the  social  security  law.  Our 
programs  should  be  designed  to  keep  people 
off  welfare. 

"H.R.  12080  falls  to  correlate  retirement 
benefits  from  social  security  with  retirement 
benefits  that  most  Americans  derive  from 
personal  savings  and  private  pension  plans. 

"Americans,  in  contrast  to  people  In  other 
developed  countries  have  a  broadly  based 
tripartite  system  for  their  retirement.  Gov- 
ernment social  security  is  one  part.  The  pri- 
mary and  historical  part  consists  of  the  per- 
son's own  savings,  annuities.  Insurance, 
homeownership.  etc.  The  third  part  consists 
of  the  funded  employment  pension  plans 
which  meet  the  standards  set  by  the  Congress 
in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

"The  committee  report  states  that  studies 
of  the  Social  Security  Administration  find 
•Because  social  security  benefits  are  virtually 
the  sole  reliance  of  about  half  the  benefici- 
aries and  the  major  reliance  for  almost  all 
beneficiaries,  the  level  at  which  social  securi- 
ty benefits  are  set  determines  In  large  meas- 
ure the  basic  economic  well-being  of  the 
majority  of  the  Nation's  older  people.*  I 
challenge  this  statement.  I  have  seen  no 
studies  by  the  Social  Security  Administration 
or  by  others  which  substantiate  it.  The 
wealth  and  Investment  resources  of  the  aged 
as  well  as  their  income  sources  need  objective 
study.  Indeed,  if  this  statement  were  true, 
what  are  we  to  believe  happened  to  old  peo- 
ple In  America  before  1936?  They  were  cared 
for  and  compassionately,  nor  were  the  bulk 
of  them  cared  for  through  welfare  programs. 
Our  objective  should  be  to  Improve  our  sys- 
tems, not  denigrate  them.  This  can  only  be 
done  through  objective  studies. 

"Today  social  security  is  certainly  an  Im- 
portant part  of  the  retirement  plans  of  most 
Americans.  But  it  U  only  a  part  and  when  it 
was  initiated  it  was  never  proposed  as  the 
sole  source  of  retirement  income  for  our 
people.  The  discussion  today  should  be 
;,round  how  much  of  a  part  It  should  be. 

"Now  that  over  90%  of  all  Americans  are 
covered  by  social  secvurity,  as  their  standard 
of  living  Increases  with  additional  discretion- 
ary Income  available  to  them,  should  they 
and  their  employers  put  that  money  Into 
Increasing  social  security  benefits  or  into  In- 
creasing the  benefits  they  nught  obtain 
through  private  savings  plans  and  the  em- 
ployer-employee pension  systems? 

•I  argue  that  there  are  three  basic  reasons 
today  that  the  Increase  of  retirement  bene- 
fits for  our  people  should  come  from  further 
emphasis  on  funded  retirement  programs 
rather  than  pay-as-you-go  retirement  sys- 
tems such  as  governmental  social  security. 

•1.  Funded  retirement  programs  can  pay 
larger  benefits  than  a  pay-as-you-go  system, 
because  over  50  percent  of  the  benefits  o^ld 
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out  to  tlie  retiree  come  from  tlie  earnings 
on  the  investment  of  the  fund.  Our  private 
pension  plans  today  have  over  $90  billion  in 
their  funds.  The  annual  earnings  run  over 
$4.5  billion.  These  funded  plans  are  being 
extended  to  cover  more  and  more  people. 
About  25  million  workers  are  presently  cov- 
ered In  a  program  which  was  effectively 
started  almost  10  years  after  social  security. 
It  wasn't  until  last  year  that  the  Congress 
effectively  extended  the  tax  treatment  for 
corporate  pension  plans  to  self-employed  and 
their  employees.  In  a  few  years  50  million  or 
75  percent  of  the  workers  should  be  covered 
and  the  funds  should  be  well  over  $200 
billion. 

"The  social  security  system,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  pay-as-you-go  system  which  does 
n<3t  contemplate  paying  benefits  out  of  the 
earnings  of  the  trust  fund.  The  social  se- 
curity trusts  consist  of  only  $22  billion 
and  Is  called  a  contingent  fund — to  protect 
the  system  against  unanticipated  contingen- 
cies such  as  seriotis  recession.  It  barely 
equals  the  benefit  paid  out  in  1  year,  yet  It 
covers  over  65  million  workers.  If  the  social 
security  system  were  funded  In  the  same 
sense  that  corporate  and  other  private  pen- 
sion plans  are  required  to  be  funded  by  our 
tax  and  Insurance  laws,  the  fund  would  have 
to  have  $350  billion  in  it. 

"In  other  words.  Instead  of  Increasing  the 
payroll  tax  by  say  $200  a  year— S 100  from  the 
employee  and  $100  from  the  employer  by  In- 
creasing the  wage  base  on  which  the  social 
security  tax  Is  paid  from  $6,800  to  $7,800  and 
increasing  the  rate  of  tax,  and  if  that  same 
$200  a  year  were  paid  Into  a  funded  pension 
plan,  the  benefits  could  be  Increased  two  to 
three  times  the  increase  provided  In  the  social 
security  pay-as-you-go  system. 

"The  second  reason  which  requires  us  to 
be  cautious  about  Increasing  the  social  se- 
curity system  by  having  it  compete  for  the 
same  funds  which  finance  private  retirement 
plans  is  the  economic  limitations  of  the  pay- 
roll tax,  which  is  the  method  of  financing  not 
only  social  security  but  unemployment  in- 
surance and,  In  reality,  workman's  compensa- 
tion. Many  economists  have  argued  that  get- 
ting the  social  security  tax  above  10  percent 
of  payroll  endangers  the  basic  system.  It  is 
certainly  true  that  all  taxes  have  a  point  of 
diminishing  returns.  Without  the  increases  in 
this  bill,  the  payroll  tax  is  already  scheduled 
to  go  up  to  11.3  percent  of  payroll. 

"The  third  reason  for  Increasing  the  retire- 
ment benefits  for  our  people  through  the 
funded  systems  rather  than  through  pay-as- 
you-go  systems  lies  In  the  need  of  any  society 
for  capital  to  .finance  its  economic  growth 
and  Increased  standard  of  living.  The  West- 
ern European  countries,  particularly  the  ones 
that  have  been  acclaimed  for  paying  higher 
social  security  benefits  than  does  the  U.S.  so- 
cial security  system,  constantly  look  with  en- 
vious eyes  to  "the  great  U.S.  capital  market, 
because  they  do  not  have  the  capital  to  fi- 
nance their  grov.th.  Americans  through 
their  tripartite  retirement  systems  have  much 
greater  retirements  benefit^per  person  than 
these  same  countries  because  Americans  do 
rely  heavily  on  funded  retirement  systems  in 
addition  to  social  security.  In  the  process. 
Americans  have  created  great  savings  which 
are  available  through  the  savings  and  loan  in- 
stitutions ($150  billion),  through  the  pen- 
sion plans  (S90  billion),  through  the  insur- 
ance companies  ($200  billion)  and  savings  in 
banks  ($100  billion)  to  finance  the  expansion 
of  Industry  and  their  own  living  standards. 
If  a  society  does  not  finance  a  large  part  of 
the  retirement  of  its  people  through  savings, 
it  creates  serious  difficulties  for  itself. 

•So  when  v.e  cut  in  on  the  funded  systems 
by  increasing  the  pay-as-you-go  system  as  is 
done  to  some  degree  In  HJl.  12080.  we  cut 
back  on  the  amovnt  of  benefits  that  other- 
wise might  be  paid  to  our  retirees  as  well  as 
cut  back  on  the  capital  that  otherwise  would 
be  available  to  finance  the  Nation's  growth 
which  provides  the  jobs  and  living  standards 
for  our  people. 
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"I  think  It  la  lmport«nt  that  wa  und«r- 
■taiMl  our  great  aodety  ao  ttutt  In  our  en- 
deavor to  Improve  and  better  It,  we  do  not 
unwittingly  damage  It." 


Deficit  rwuciac 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or   OOtTTH     CAaOLDT* 

IN  THB  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  February  28,  1968 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President- 
It  la  uaeleas  for  the  President  to  tell  every- 
body elae  to  limit  price  and  wage  demands, 
while  he  submlto  budgeta  to  Congresa  which 
require  deficit  financing. 

With  these  words  the  OreenvlUe  News 
sums  up  the  thinking  of  many  Americans 
on  the  fiscal  policies  of  our  Government. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  we  need  to 
put  our  economic  house  in  order.  There 
are  seriQU&  problems  engendered  by  con- 
tinuing inflation  which  the  administra- 
tion refuses  to  halt  by  curbing  Govern- 
ment spending.  One  of  the  most  serious 
is  the  growing  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
dollar  abroad.  Another  is  the  spirallng 
cost  of  living  with  which  the  American 
public  must  contend. 

Until  the  administration  accepts  the 
responsibility  of  curblns  this  trend  in  our 
economy  by  a  firm  commitment  to  re- 
duce Government  spending,  the  problem 
will  only  grow  more  serious.  The  admin- 
istration apparently  wishes  to  place  the 
blame  and  the  responsibility  for  this 
problem  on  the  American  public.  Until 
the  Government  practices  what  It 
preaches,  the  American  public  will  not 
accept  this  responsibility. 

Mr.  President,  the  Greenville  News 
published  an  editorial  on  this  subject  on 
February  15,  1968.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Extensions 
of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

OOVXKNMKNT  MUST  SXT  EXAMPLS 

At  some  point  somebody  haa  to  do  some- 
thing to  stop  the  rulnoua  wage-coat-prlce 
spiral  which  burdens  Americans  with  Infla- 
tion at  home  and  threatens  the  competitive 
status  of  their  product*  in  International 
trade. 

So  far  there  has  been  little  leadership  from 
Washington.  President  Johnson  haa  appealed 
to  industry  to  keep  prices  down  and  to  union 
leaders  to  Iceep  wage  demands  within  the 
bounds  of  Increased  productivity. 

These  appeals  have  been,  still  are  and  will 
continue  to  be  ignored.  This  was  emphasized 
In  a  recent  news  story  quoting  union  leaders 
as  flatly  rejecting  the  President's  wage  pro- 
posals. 

The  fact,  which  has  yet  to  be  driven  home 
to  those  who  set  the  wage-price  standards  of 
the  nation  is  that  the  continuing  spiral  la 
literally  digging  the  economic  grave  of  the 
American  people — Industrialists,  business- 
men, workers  and  all  others. 

The  first  groups  to  feel  the  effects,  of 
course,  are  those  on  flxed  Incomes,  Including 
many  retired  people,  and  the  poor.  The  fixed 
Income  group  feels  It  In  the  declining  value 
of  their  non-lncreaslng  dollars.  The  poorer 
people  get  a  double  dose  of  trouble^loss  of 
doUar  value  and  potential  loaa  of  jobs  as  they 
are  unable  to  produce  enough  to  Justify  ris- 
ing pay  coeta  forced  by  minimum  wage  in- 
creases. 
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All  American  workers  feel  it  Indirectly  In 
that,  as  wages  Increaae,  so  doe*  the  percen- 
tage of  Income  taken  from  them  by  the  es- 
calating Income  tax  structure.  Taz-wlae  the 
average  worker  today  la  much  worse  off  than 
he  was  a  decade  ago.  His  Income  waa  lower 
then,  but  so  waa  the  percentage  of  his  tax  bill. 

This,  of  course.  Is  on  top  of  the  rising  prlcea 
Americana  miut  pay  for  the  gooda  and  serv- 
ices they  need  and  desire. 

Industry  and  business  can  stand  a  certain 
amount  of  fiscal  abuae.  because  Increased 
coats  can  be  paaaed  along  to  domeatlc  con- 
sumers.  But  there  la  a  limit  even  for  them. 

There  also  comes  a  time  when  Imports 
of  gooda  produced  In  low-wage  foreign  coun- 
trlea  make  serloiu  Inroads  on  American  over- 
seas salea  and  even  Invade  the  domestic  mar- 
ket. This  haa  happened  to  the  textile  Indua- 
try,  aa  all  people  hereabouta  should  know  by 
now. 

It  Is  beginning  to  happen  even  to  the  giant 
steel  Industry. 

An  executive  of  U.S.  Steel,  R.  Heath  Larry 
recently  pinpointed  the  steel  problem  by 
citing  comparative  American  and  Japanese 
production  costs.  Japan's  steel  Industry  uses 
18  or  17  man  hours  at  SI. 08  an  hour  to  pro- 
duce a  ton  of  steel.  America's  uses  about  13 
man-hours  at  a  cost  of  $4.63  an  hour.  This 
gives  the  Japanese  a  $40  a  ton  cost  advantage 
over  the  American  steel  Industry. 

Textile  and  most  other  American  Indus- 
tries can  document  their  coat  problem  In  the 
same  fashion. 

Staggering  differences  In  production  costs 
In  this  country  and  abroad  can  have  disas- 
trous effects  upon  the  economic  stability  of 
America  and  the  welfare  of  every  citizen. 
Unless  It  Is  checked.  It  can  result  In  a  de- 
pression which  could  bring  on  chaos  and 
even  a  dictatorship. 

Americans  are  inclined  to  Ignore  such  long- 
range  threats,  even  though  they  are  real. 
Yet  the  time  has  come  for  clear  thinking 
and  honest  facing  up  to  the  threats  and 
cauaea  of  inflation. 

A  great  deal  of  responsibility  naturally 
rests  upon  management  to  make  every  effort 
to  keep  production  costs  down,  and  upon 
union  leaders  and  rank  and  file  workers  to 
use  restraint  In  wage  demands. 

The  prime  responsibility,  however,  reata 
upon  the  federal  government,  the  chief  con- 
tributor to  inflation  by  continuing  Ita  pol- 
icy of  deficit  spending  and  expansion  of 
costly  programa. 

It  la  uaeleaa  for  the  President  to  tell  every- 
body else  to  limit  price  and  wage  demands, 
while  he  submits  budgeta  to  Congreaa  which 
require  deficit  financing. 

His  proposal  for  an  Income  tax  surcharge 
to  offset  partially  the  expected  deficit  for  the 
next  fiscal  year  may  have  sbortrange  value  in 
helping  to  "cool"  the  inflationary  fires  tem- 
porarily. It  is.  however,  the  worse  possible. 
longrange  measure,  because  it  caters  to  the 
government's  tendency  to  pour  tax  money 
Into  any  and  every  kind  of  project — some 
worthy,  some  highly  questionable.  And  It 
does  not  cure  the  deficit  spending  problem. 

The  answer  to  Inflation  la  for  the  federal 
government  to  set  the  example  by  limiting 
expenditures  to  revenues. 

If  and  when  that  Is  done,  then — and  only 
then — can  the  President  ask  other  Americans 
to  use  restraint  In  meeting  corporate  and  In- 
dividual financial  problems. 


Fehmary  28,  1968 


State  of  Our  National  Economy 

HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

or    MICHICAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT AllVES 

Wednesday,  February  28,  1968 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, despite  the  unprecedented  prosperity 


of  our  economy,  there  remain  among  us 
those  who  are  imable  to  obtain  a  de- 
cent Job.  Moreover,  the  broad  base  of 
American  workers  have  failed  to  share 
equitably  In  the  benefits  of  our  recent 
economic  progress  despite  the  attempts 
of  some  observers  to  argue  that  labor 
costs  are  primarily  responsible  for  rising 
prices. 

A  decent  Job  for  every  person  desiring 
employment  and  an  equitable  sharing 
of  our  Nation's  wealth  remain,  I  am  hap- 
py to  say.  among  the  fundamental  goals 
of  the  American  labor  movement. 

These  goals  are  well  stated  in  a  recent 
analysis  by  the  APL-CIO  Executive 
Coimcll  on  the  state  of  our  national 
economy.  The  text  of  the  statement  fol- 
lows, and  I  recommend  its  reading  to  my 
colleagues: 
Statxmxnt     bt     thx     AFL-CIO     Exxccmn 

Council  on  th«  National  Economy,  Bal 

HAEBOTnt,    PLA.,   FKBStTABT    23,    1968 

The  national  economy's  advance,  which 
got  underway  In  1961.  continues  to  add  to 
employment  and  Incomes.  The  economic  per- 
formance of  the  past  seven  years  has  been  a 
most  welcome  improvement  after  the  trend 
of  rising  unemployment  and  recurring  re- 
cessions diirlng  moet  of  the  19508.  Between 
1966  and  1967,  for  example,  employment  rose 
1>/^  million. 

Despite  thU  record  of  achievement:  the 
American  economy  remains  some  distance 
from  full  employment.  Unemployment  per- 
sists at  much  too  high  a  level  and  In  1967 
there  was  no  improvement  In  this  Important 
Indicator  of  the  American  people's  economic 
well-being — 3.8  percent  of  the  labor  force 
remained  unemployed. 

The  economic  advance,  thus  far,  has  failed 
to  provide  enough  Job  opportunities  for  a 
rapidly  growing  labor  force  in  a  period  of 
radical  technological  change — particularly 
for  the  most  disadvantaged  Job  seekers 
among  teenagers,  Negroes  and  unskilled 
workers. 

Moreover,  the  beneflta  of  the  national 
economy's  much-improved  performance  in 
the  19608  have  not  been  shared  equitably 
among  the  various  groups  In  the  population. 
A  disproportionately  great  share  has  gone 
to  business  and  upper-Income  families,  even 
after  accounting  for  last  year's  small  decline 
In  profits. 

Although  some  business  and  government 
spokesmen  attempt  to  blame  rising  unit 
labor  costs  for  much  of  the  Increaae  In  the 
price  level,  the  record  clearly  shows  that 
the  price  level  has  been  rising  In  recent 
years,  regardless  of  what  happened  to  labor 
costs  per  unit  of  production.  Between  1960 
and  1965.  for  example,  when  unit  labor  costs 
of  manufactured  goods  fell  IVa  percent  or 
more,  wholesale  prices  of  manufactured 
products  rose  1.7  percent — boosting  profit 
marglna  and  Increasing  the  business  share  of 
the  fruits  of  the  economy's  progress.  And 
when  workers  sought  to  catch  up  with  rising 
living  costs  and  the  gains  of  the  economic 
advance  In  the  past  two  years,  business 
raised  prices  at  a  faster  pace,  to  maintain 
enlarged  profit  margins. 

After  a  brief  and  sUght  decline  from  great 
heights,  corporate  profits  are  now  booming 
again.  Aa  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  Febru- 
ary 13.  1968  reports:  "BuslneES  appears  to 
be  back  on  the  comfortable  track  It  wan- 
dered off  lor  a  year  beginning  In  late  1966 — 
the  track  that  leads  straight  from  one  quar- 
terly profit  record  to  another." 

Between   1960  and   1967: 

Corporate  profits,  after  payment  of  taxes, 
skyrocketed  77  percent. 

Dividend  payments  to  stockholders  soared 
70  percent. 

Weekly  after-tax  take-home  pay  of  non- 
supervisory   employees   In   private   Industry 
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with  three  dependents.  Increased  only  25  per- 
cent— and  In  terms  of  buying  power,  leas 
than  11  percent.  Moreover,  In  the  two  years 
between  December  1965  and  December  1967, 
the  buying  power  of  these  workers'  weekly 
take-home  pay  actually  fell  IVa  percent. 

Real  compensation  per  hour  of  non-6up>er- 
vlsory  employees  in  private,  non-farm  Indus- 
tries Increased  only  about  2\f2  percent  a  year 
in  the  7  years  1960-1967.  But  the  real  volume 
of  production  per  man-hour  In  the  entire 
private  economy  rose  at  a  yearly  rate  of  3.3 
percent. 

The  vast  majority  of  wage  and  salary  earn- 
ers have  not  received  a  fair  share  of  the 
fruits  of  the  national  economy's  advance.  A 
disproportionately  laiige  share  has  gone  to 
business,  to  executive  and  managerial  per- 
sonnel, to  the  self-employed  such  as  doctors 
and  similar  groufxs,  to  capital  gains  from 
the  sale  of  property. 

This  unfair  distribution  of  the  benefits 
of  the  economy's  progress  is  clearly  unjust 
to  wage  and  salary  earners,  who  are  the 
vast  majority  of  the  population  and  the 
backbone  of  American  society.  It  undermines 
the  strength  of  consiuner  markets,  the  base 
of  our  economic  system.  And  it  helps  to  ex- 
plain the  slower-than-expected  expansion  of 
consumer  sales  In  the  past  year,  which  seems 
to  mystify  so  many  business  and  govern- 
ment commentators  on  economic  trends.  In 
addition.  It  widens  the  economic  and  social 
distance  between  various  groups  in  the  na- 
tion. 

Moreover,  the  complex  domestic  problems 
that  festered  from  nrglect  during  most  of 
the  1950s  remain  unsolved  despite  the  be- 
ginnings of  numerous  federal  goverimient 
programs  to  achieve  solutions.  Radical 
changes  in  technology,  accompanied  by  rapid 
urban  growth  and  changes  in  race  relations, 
pull  and  tug  at  the  fabric  of  our  society. 

However,  there  are  those  who  claim  that 
the  economic  advance  has  gone  too  far  and 
clamor  for  unemployment-breeding  restric- 
tive policies.  In  1966,  the  Federal  Reserve 
pursued  a  very  restrictive  monetary  policy, 
which  pushed  interest  rates  to  their  highest 
levels  in  40  years,  threw  much-needed  resi- 
dential construction  into  a  deep  recession 
along  with  si^i  related  industries  as  lum- 
ber and  furniture,  and  contributed  to  the 
economic  slow-down  of  the  first  half  of  1967. 
There  is  danger  that  similar  policies  may  be 
pursued  In  1968.  despite  the  fact  that  unem- 
ployment persists  and  Industry  Is  operating 
only  about  85  percent  of  Its  productive 
capacity. 

There  are  also  those  who  clamor  for  a 
slashing  of  federal  expenditures  for  such  es- 
sential measures  as  federal  aid  for  education, 
housing,  urban  affairs,  health-care,  air  and 
water  pollution  measures,  anti-poverty  and 
welfare — those  who  claim  that  America's  $800 
billion  economy  cannot  afford  public  facili- 
ties and  services  in  the  midst  of  the  Viet  Nam 
war. 

1.  We  reiterate  our  conviction  that  the 
American  economy  has  the  resources  to  ex- 
tend and  expand  social  advances  at  home, 
while  meeting  military  requirements  In  Viet 
Nam.  The  cost  of  the  war  should  not  be  ab- 
sorbed by  cutting  back  or  freezing  essential 
federal  programs  for  domestic  progress.  The 
great  productive  ability  of  the  American 
economy  can  provide  the  foundation  for  both 
continued  social  progress  at  home  and  an 
honorable  settlement  of  the  war  in  Viet  Nam. 
The  expected  sharp  rise  in  the  govern- 
ment's administrative  budget  deficit  in  fiscal 
years  1968  and  1969,  due  to  military  expendi- 
tures, can  be  reduced,  without  mounting 
pressures  on  Interest  rates  and  the  avail- 
ability of  money  and  credit.  A  temporary  war 
surtax  is  needed  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
money  the  government  will  have  to  borrow 
in  the  money  market  and  to  eliminate  the 
threat  to  home-bulldlng  and  related  Indus- 
tries from  tight  money  and  higher  Interest 
rates. 

The  needed  temporary  surtax  should  be 
based  on  ability  to  pay.  Including  taxation  of 
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personal  and  corporate  Income  that  escapes 
taxation  through  major  loopholes  In  the  tax 
structure.  The  surcharge  on  corporations 
should  be  at  least  twice  as  great  as  on  per- 
sonal income.  The  surcharge  on  personal  In- 
come should  be  clearly  set  on  the  basis  of 
ability  to  pay.  Corporate  and  personal  In- 
come, excluded  from  taxation  by  tax  loop- 
holes, should  be  subjected  to  at  least  the 
same  tax  rate  as  the  surcharge. 

2.  We  insist  that  the  top-prlorlty  objective 
of  national  economic  policy  should  be  to 
achieve  and  sustain  full  employment — Jobs 
at  decent  wages,  for  all  people  who  are  able 
to  work  and  desire  employment.  The  demand 
for  goods  and  services  from  consumers,  gov- 
ernment and  business  must  expand  suflS- 
clently  to  provide  enough  new  Job  opportuni- 
ties for  the  unemployed,  for  the  great  num- 
bers of  entrants  into  the  labor  force  and  for 
those  displaced  by  spreading  automation. 
The  federal  government's  tax,  expenditure 
and  monetary  policies.  In  combination, 
should  encourage  the  necessary  expansion  of 
demand  to  achieve  and  malnta'n  full  em- 
ployment. 

3.  Adoption  of  a  program  to  create  one 
million  public  service  Jobs  for  the  unem- 
ployed and  seriously  under-employed  Is  es- 
sential— along  the  lines  of  the  bill  intro- 
duced by  Congressman  O'Hara  of  Michigan. 
Such  a  decisive  measure  to  create  jobs  In 
socially  useful  work — to  perform  much 
needed  services  that  would  not  otherwise  be 
done"  in  parks,  playgrounds,  hospitals  and 
other  public  facilities— is   urgently  needed. 

4.  Manpower  training  programs — including 
basic  literacy  education,  personal  guidance 
and  health  rehabilitation — are  essential  to 
aid  the  unemployed  and  underemployed  to 
compete  more  effectively  for  available  em- 
ployment. Although  such  programs  do  not 
create  Jobs,  they  can  be  of  great  benefit  to 
the  national  economy,  as  well  as  the  workers 
themselves,  by  upgrading  the  skills  of  the 
unemployed  and  unskilled.  The  recent  em- 
phasis on  government-financed  business  pro- 
grams to  train  workers  should  not  include 
wage  subsidies  or  other  payments  to  the 
employer;  beyond  the  extra  cost  of  providing 
special  training  and  supportive  services  for 
the  hard-core  unemployed,  that  are  in  addi- 
tion to  his  normal  training  costs.  Even  the 
best-planned  training  programs,  however,  can 
be  of  little  avail,  if  they  are  not  accompanied 
by  goverimient  programs  to  create  Jobs  and 
achieve  full  employment. 

5.  The  lag  of  real  wages  and  salaries  must 
be  ended.  A  substantial  rise  In  the  buying 
power  of  wages,  salaries  and  fringe  benefits 
is  needed  to  provide  wage  and  salary  earn- 
ers with  a  fair  share  of  economic  progress 
and  to  strengthen  consumer  markets  that  are 
the  foundation  of  the  American  economy. 
Only  through  an  Improved  balance  in  the 
economy — between  wages,  profits,  dividends 
and  other  forms  of  Income — can  there  be  as- 
surance of  sustained  economic  growth  to 
reach  full  employment  and  maintain  it. 

Rising  business  profits  should  be  based 
on  an  expanding  sales  volume — rather  than 
on  swollen  profit  margins  at  the  expense  of 
workers  and  consiuners. 

We  will  continue  to  press  for  wage  and 
salary  Increases  to  offset  rising  living  costs 
and  to  advance  buying  power.  We  firmly  be- 
lieve that  wage  and  salary  earners  deserve  to 
share  equitably  in  the  gains  of  the  economy's 
progress.  The  nation's  rapidly  rising  produc- 
tivity and  great  profitability  of  business  make 
possible  such  improvements  in  wages,  sal- 
aries and  fringe  benefits,  within  the  context 
of  a  relatively  stable  price  level. 

We  repeat  again,  as  we  have  in  the  past 
two  years:  If  the  President  determines  that 
there  is  a  national  emergency  that  warrants 
extraordinary  stabilization  measures — with 
even-handed  restraints  on  all  costs,  prices, 
profits,  dividends,  rents,  corporate  executive 
compensation  (salaries,  bonuses  and  stock 
options) .  as  well  as  employees'  wage  and  sal- 
aries— he  will  have  the  support  of  the  AFL- 
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CIO.  But  rigid  application  of  a  single  "maglo 
number"  based  on  one  economic  factor  alone, 
cannot  be  a  workable  or  fair  means  of  wage 
determination  In  a  country  of  continental 
size,  v^th  thousands  of  different  markets,  in- 
dustries and  occupations.  We  are  prepared  to 
sacrifice — as  much  as  anyone  else,  for  as  long 
as  anyone  else — so  long  as  there  Is  equality 
of  sacrifice. 


Di*per$ion  of  U.S.  Airpower 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or    SOITTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  February  28.  1968 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Sunday  Bulletin  newspaper  of  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  features  an  excellent  article 
on  U.S.  airpower  and  the  Pueblo  inci- 
dent. This  penetrating  article,  written 
by  Edith  Kermlt  Roosevelt,  discusses  the 
drawndown  of  military  force  around  the 
world,  because  of  requirements  to  con- 
duct the  war  in  Vietnam.  Using  several 
examples  from  history.  Miss  Roosevelt 
shows  that  the  United  States  has  failed 
to  develop  an  Integrated  strategy  of  con- 
flict. At  the  same  time,  she  reminds  us 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  developed  an 
integrated  diplomatic  military  and  eco- 
nomical offensive  across  a  wide  portion 
of  the  world  front. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  : 

(From     the     Philadelphia     (Pa.)      Sunday 
Bulletin,  Feb.  11.  1968] 

Between  the  Lines:  U.S.  Airpower  Over- 
seas Spread  Too  Thin — "Pueblo"  Incident 
Interpreted  as  Lesson  in  "Too  Little, 
Too  Late" 

(By  Edith  Kermlt  Roosevelt) 
Washington. — The  North  Korean  capture 
of  the  Navy's  electronic  vessel  Pueblo  is  only 
the  latest  incident  that  reveals  the  basic 
deficiencies  of  U.S.  strategy  policy.  This  act 
of  piracy  showed  that  the  concentration  on 
the  war  In  Vietnam  has  left  this  country  off 
balance  and  unable  to  meet  any  other  emer- 
gencies that  could  arise. 

One  lesson  that  emerged  is  that  the  United 
States  lacked  adequate  and  proper  air  power 
in  this  area.  This  has  been  brought  out  In 
statistics  produced  by  the  authoritative 
Aviation  Week  and  Space  Technology.  Even 
before  the  Incident,  President  Johnson  Is 
known  to  have  had  plans  to  call  up  the  Air 
Reserves  and  National  Guard  units. 

The  Communists  surely  knew  of  this  sit- 
uation. A  new  front  In  Asia  or  at  least  a 
step-up  In  harassmente  In  the  Korean  sector 
must  have  seemed  attractive  to  them  be- 
cause of  the  serious  drawdown  of  our  world- 
vrtde  inventory  of  military  resources. 

PLACING   THE    BLAUE 

The  blame  does  not  lie  on  Defense  Secre- 
tary McNamara's  "cost-effectiveness"  policies 
alone,  because  the  State  Department  sets  the 
line.  U.S.  military  policies  are  tailored  to 
foreign  policy  requirements.  Military  require- 
ments have  not  been  adapted  to  meet  the 
extent,  the  time  frame  or  the  nature  of  the 
military  threat. 

The  Pueblo  affair  Is  only  the  most  recent 
case  in  which  we  have  found  ourselves  tin- 
prepared.  There  actually  haa  been  a  pattern 
of  Intelligence  failures  and  deficiencies  since 
World  War  n.  The  most  costly  example  waa 
In  the  Korean  war  when  Kim  Phllby,  Red 
liaison  between  the  CIA  and  Britain's  MI-6, 
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infonned  Mo«»w  th»t  the  United  SUtea 
would  not  croee  the  Talu  River  Similarly. 
Communist  Intelligence  learned  that  our  ob- 
aoMlon  with  so-called  •eecalatlon"  made  it 
Mtfe  for  them  to  seize  the  US  Intelligence 
ship. 

THK    CTTBAN    OHMS 

In  Latin  America,  the  Cuban  missile  crisis 
resulted  after  Washington  consistently  ig- 
nored Intelligence  reporu  that  Soviet  mis- 
siles were  being  installed  in  Cuba.  This  made 
confrontation  inevitable.  The  Communists 
were  able  to  score  an  Important  strategic  vic- 
tory by  exchanging  their  unverified  promise 
to  remove  their  missiles  in  return  for  an 
agreement,  which  we  have  faithfully  kept, 
to  keep  handa  off  Red  Cuba. 

The  pattern  has  been  repeated  In  Europe. 
The  State  Department  refused  to  act  on 
ample  intelligence  that  the  Communists  were 
intending  to  build  a  BerUn  Wall.  ThU  led 
to  a  loss  of  credibility  in  our  European  pos- 
ture. The  rapid  deterioration  of  the  North 
Atltmtlc  Treaty  Organization  and  the  accen- 
tuated estrangement  of  de  OauUe  are  a  r«- 
sult. 

Bad  we..prevented  the  construcUon  of  the 
Berlin  Wall  when  we  easily  could  have  done 
so,  these  European  countries  could  have  had 
faith  that  we  would  use  our  nuclear  deter- 
rent when  needed.  The  recent  overture*  to 
Moscow  made  bv  our  NATO  allies  reflect  the 
geographical  fact  of  life  that  weaker  coun- 
tries in  the  end  Invariably  slide  over  to  the 
side  that  will  use  its  power  effectively.  They 
see  no  advantage  In  our  ultimately  winning 
if  by  our  late  sUrt  we  leave  them  to  be  wiped 
out. 

IMPACT     ON     ALUBS 

This  has  led  to  a  real  decline  in  our  power 
equivalent  to  the  withdrawal  of  support  of 
our  erstwhile  friends  who  now  doubt  us.  Sig- 
nificantly, where  we  have  shown  some  vital- 
ity, as  In  our  remaining  in  Vietnam,  this 
nave  the  anti-Communists  In  Indonesia  the 
strength  to  throw  out  the  Reds.  This  was  a 
momentous  "ictory  for  our  side,  and  it*  full 
impact  Is  yet  to  come. 

Our  decline  In  international  credibility  can 
be  attributed  largely  to  our  consistent  fail- 
ure to  assume  the  responsibilities  reqviired  of 
the  only  world  power  that  stands  in  the  way 
of  the  Soviet  goal  of  world  domination.  The 
laolaUouism  that  preceded  World  War  II  gave 
way — only  momentarily — while  we  were 
fighting  the  Japanese  in  the  Pacific,  to  a 
global  concept  of  American  policy.  What  Is 
involved  Is  the  traditional  conflict  in  Amer- 
ican policy  between  those  who  are  "Burope- 
flrsters"  and  those  who  stress  a  "two-ocean 
viewpoint." 

This  usually  unstated  conflict  in  basic  ap- 
proaches Is  at  the  bottom  of  a  great  deal  of 
the  deadlock  over  our  role  in  Vietnam.  At 
the  same  time,  the  war  in  Asia  should  not 
allow  our  position  in  Europe  to  fall  by  the 
wayside  especially  since  the  Soviet  fleet  has 
established  Itself  for  the  flrst  time  In  the 
Mediterranean. 

BIG   PICTl'HE   roaCOTTEN 

The  United  States  has  failed  to  develop 
an  integrated  strategy  of  conflict  In  which 
all  the  strriteglc  sectors  are  viewed  at  the 
same  time  Bv  contrast,  the  Soviet  Union, 
operating  through  its  networks  abroad,  acta 
at  all  times  in  terms  of  a  world  front.  It 
has  developed  an  intetjr.ited  diplomatic,  mili- 
tary and  physical  offensive  directed  at  all 
positive  points  against  the  only  world  power 
able  to  cliallenge  it— the  United  States.  We 
contrariwise,  put  all  our  stress  on  some  one 
point  and  then  another  point,  an  obviously 
uncoordinated  stance. 

In  this  framework,  the  Pxieblo  affair  Is  one 
of  a  series  of  coordinated  acts  of  unconven- 
tional warfare  against  the  United  States 
within  the  framework  of  Soviet  Russia's 
global  policy.  We  have  nothing  to  compare 
to  it.  The  Pueblo  seizure  Is  timed  to  coincide 
with  other  moves  on  the  world  map,  includ- 
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Ing  the  new  Red  offensive  in  Vietnam.  In- 
tensification of  guerrilla  warfare  In  Latin 
America,  the  backing  of  extreme  left-wing. 
anti-American  governments  in  the  Middle 
East,  and  a  program  to  convert  the  U.S. 
"black  power"  movement  into  guerrilla  war- 
fare on  American  streets. 
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A  LeHcr  to  Son  in  Vietnan 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  ASHMORE 

OF    SOtrrH    CABOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  28.  1968 
Mr.  ASHMORE  Mr.  .S.xjaker.  recently 
the  article  which  is  included  in  these  re- 
marks appeared  in  the  January-Febru- 
ary issue  of  the  South  Carolina  Legion- 
naire. It  was  written  by  Rev.  Walter  E. 
McDaniel.  a  member  of  Post  No.  122.  the 
American  Legion.  Piedmont.  S.C.  Rever- 
end McDaniel  is  a  veteran  of  World  War 
II,  having  served  with  the  3d  Ranger  Bat- 
talion. He  was  wounded  and  captured  at 
Anzio  and  is  as  well  qualified  to  speak 
on  the  agony  of  war  as  anyone  I  can 
think  of.  The  article  Is  actually  a  letter 
written  to  Reverend  McDaniel's  son.  Lt. 
Walter  E.  McE>aniel  m.  the  day  after  he 
left  for  duty  in  Vietnam. 
The  article  follows: 

A  Lmxx  TO  Son  in  Vietnai* 
I  By  Walter  E.  McDaniel) 
Dear  Son:  Yesterday  you  left  for  Viet  Nam. 
Your  Government  sent  you  to  a  war  that  you 
dont  understand.  Some  say  that  it  Is  politi- 
cal, others  ideological  Maybe  it  is  a  little  of 
both  Some  think  that  we  have  a  knack  for 
sticking  our  noses  Into  other  nations'  affairs, 
and  this  is  partly  true.  Never-the-less.  you 
were  called  and  you  went. 

I  was  glad  to  hear  you  say  that  you  were 
proud  to  go.  This  has  always  been  the  differ- 
ence between  America  and  other  lands.  Yes. 
you  were  proud  to  go  in  spite  of  what  you've 
seen  and  know. 

You've  seen  destruction  between  the  white 
and  black  people  in  the  land  that  Is  the 
birthright  of  both.  They  call  it  a  struggle  for 
opportunity.  You  weren't  dismayed,  because 
you  know  that  our  land  was  born  In  a  strug- 
gle for  both  opportunity  and  equality.  And 
soon  or  late,  this  will  be  a  reality 

You've  seen  Industry  and  labor  grow  and 
in  dispute  among  themselves  try  to  over- 
power one  another  while  letting  the  Oovern- 
ment  and  the  people  pick  up  the  high-priced 
tab. 

You've  seen  the  rich  become  richer  ar.d  the 
poor  become  poorer. 

You've  seen  inflation  all  but  take  away  the 
bread  of  the  elderly,  retired  .ind  the  l.ime. 
You've  seen  those  who  could  help  turn  away 
their  faces  without  shame. 

You've  seen  a  part  of  youth  rebel  at  times 
and  burn  their  draft  cards.  And  yet.  you  hold 
this  land  in  highest  regards. 

You've  seen  some  civic  and  religious  lead- 
ers abuse  their  purpose  with  men.  .inU  you 
forgive  their  deeds  because  you  kr.ow  that 
they  neither  love  nor  understand  about  our 
land. 

Yes.  we  were  proud  to  hear  you  say  that 
you  were  proud  to  go.  It  was  fun  for  your 
mom  and  me  to  watch  you  live,  and  laugh. 
and  grow. 

Yes.  and  this  you  understand,  you  may 
have  to  give  your  all  In  a  rlce-paddled  muddy 
Jungle  land  If  this  be  so.  and  your  last 
breath  should  be  In  a  foreign  soil,  you'll  be 
a  part  of  a  long  caravan  that  journeyed  In 
freedom's  toll. 

You  may  not  get  a  medal,  except  the  Purple 
Heart.  Of  this  we  can  be  sure,  because  of  you 


and  others,  millions  tomorrow  can  get  a  brand 
new  start. 

This  is  what  America  stands  for  It's  how 
we've  stood  the  test  When  we  stand  for  lib- 
erty for  others,  we're  always  at  our  best  And 
those  who  see  our  flag  unfurled,  know  M 
around  the  world — the  best  Is  yet  to  be. 

Well,  I  better  close.  The  roof  Is  leaking  a 
lltUe.  and  the  ink  Is  smearing.  Good  night. 
and  may  the  good  Lord  watch  over  and  keep 
you! 

Love. 

Dad 


Can  Clifford  Halt  Defense  Decline? 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or  SOUTH  Carolina 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  February  28,  1968 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  maiiv 
Americans  are  concerned  that  recent 
trends  in  the  Defense  Department  en- 
hance rather  than  deter  the  chances  for 
another  world  war.  These  trends  are 
based  on  the  highly  questionable  theory 
that  the  Soviet  Union  would  be  less  in- 
clined to  initiate  a  nuclear  war  if  the 
U.S.  defense  position  were  on  a  par  with 
that  of  the  Soviets.  It  is  my  contention 
that  the  best  interests  of  peace  would  be 
served  far  more  effectively,  and  perhaps 
only,  if  the  Soviet  Union  knew  that  the 
UB.  defense  capacity  was  far  superior 
to  that  of  the  Soviets. 

With  the  impending  change  in  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  a  new 
man  has  an  opportunity  to  reverse  thee 
trends  and  put  the  United  States  on  the 
road  toward  defense  superiority.  Clark 
Cliff  Old  comes  to  this  office  apparently 
with  no  preconceived  acceptance  of  h!.^ 
predecessor's  policies.  Many  of  us  hope 
that  he  will  seize  this  opportunity  to 
strengthen  our  Nations  defenses  and 
thus  lessen  the  possibility  of  a  nuclear 
holocaust. 

An  editorial  in  the  Greenville  News  of 
February  23  discusses  the  defense  decline 
under  this  administration  and  expresse.s 
the  hope  that  Clark  Clifford  will  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  reverse  this  dangerous 
trend. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  In  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RECopn. 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Greenville  (S.C.)   News.  Feb.  23. 
19681 
Can  Cldtoro  Halt  Detsnse  Decline? 
The  final  report  of  outgoing  Defense  Secre- 
tary Robert  McNamara  Illustrates  what  a  1°' 
of  people  have  been  trying  to  say  a  long 
time— this  nation's  defense  posture  is  weaker 
now.  relatively  speaking,  than  when  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara took  over  the  Defense  Department 
and  instituted  hla  "cost  effectiveness"  sys- 
tem- 
All  of  the  blame  cannot  be  laid  to  Mr  Mc- 
Namara alone.  The  nation  has  suffered  losses 
in  many  areas  other  than  its  defense  posture. 
Fiscal  disarray  haa  become  alarming  and 
continues.  There  are  increasing  demands  for 
more  federal  programs  of  all  types.  The  bal- 
ance-of-paymenU  problem  mounts  steadily. 
There    is    general    unrest    and    uneasiness 
throughout  the  land. 
At  the  same  time  this  country's  principal 
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opponent,  the  Soviet  Union,  has  made  rapid 
strides  in  military  development.  It  will,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  McNamara.  match  America's 
intercontinental  missile  capability  very  soon. 
The  Soviet's  missile  defense  preparations, 
meanwhile,  apparently  are  far  ahead  of  this 
country's — thanks  largely  to  the  Defense  Sec- 
retary's long  refusal  to  authorize  develop- 
ment of  an  American  ABM  system. 

At  sea  the  Russians  rapidly  are  match- 
ing America's  power — both  in  naval  might 
and  in  the  vital  field  of  transport.  Soviet 
warships  now  cruise  alongside  American  ves- 
sels in  the  Mediterranean  and  in  the  Par 
East. 

Soviet  spy  ships  operate  openly  close  to 
American  shores.  Occasionally  Russian  planes 
approach  the  continental  United  States. 

In  merchant  shipping  (not  a  primary  De- 
fense Department  responsibility,  but  cer- 
tainly of  vital  concern  to  the  nation's  securi- 
ty) the  Russians  are  moving  ahead  rapidly. 
Meanwhile,  the  American  Merchant  Marine 
steadily  declines  because  of  high  costs,  out- 
moded construction  and  operating  methods, 
excessive  government  regulation,  bad  man- 
agement and  all  sorts  of  union  troubles. 

This  country  is  involved  In  a  bloody  and 
costly  military  conflict  In  Vietnam,  and  could 
get  Into  more  shooting  In  Korea.  The  So- 
viets, while  supplying  forces  fighting  U.S. 
troops,  have  no  men  fighting  and  dying. 
Somehow  the  world's  leading  Red  nation 
seems  to  be  able  to  get  other  people  to  do 
Its  fighting. 

It  is  clear  that  the  "cost  effectiveness"  pro- 
gram developed  by  Mr.  McNamara  has  not 
worked  to  strengthen  this  country's  mili- 
tary posture,  or  Its  ability  to  respond  to 
danger. 

This  means  that  Clark  Clifford.  Mr.  McNa- 
mara's  successor  as  Defense  Secretary,  has  a 
difficult  task  ahead  of  him  to  reverse.  If 
possible,  the  overall  decline  in  America's 
defensive  capabilities. 

He  must  take  steps  to  maintain  control  of 
the  seas  in  the  face  of  the  growing  Soviet 
navy  and  the  puUout  of  Great  Britain  from 
the  East. 

America  must  develop  an  "ocean  strategy" 
to  protect  Its  worldwrlde  Interests. 

"This,  of  necessity.  Involves  creation  of  a 
nuclear-powered  Navy,  with  enough  ships 
to  patrol  the  vital  seaways  of  the  world.  It 
.tlso  must  include  a  program  to  rebuild  the 
declining  Merchant  Marine. 

At  the  same  time,  the  nation  must  speed 
up  its  anti-missile  defense  system  to  meet 
both  the  Soviet  threat  and  the  new  menace 
posed  by  Red  China's  nuclear  developments. 

Nor  can  this  country  neglect  air  power. 
The  Vietnam  war  demonstrates  once  again 
that  a  multi-purpose  air  fieet  Is  necessary 
and  that  It  is  costly  and  difficult  to  maintain. 

Nuclear  testing  must  be  Intensified  to  meet 
the  growing  Soviet  capabilities  in  this  field. 
If  the  Soviets  ever  figure  they  have  the 
United  States  outmatched  in  overall  nuclear 
offense-defense  capability,  a  nuclear  war  or 
surrender  to  nuclear  blackmail  Is  inevitable. 
Only  American  superiority  in  offensive  poten- 
tial has  prevented  a  nuclear  holocaust  before 
now. 

Mr.  Clifford  Is  Inheriting  a  most  difficult 
task.  He  probably  will  have  to  unravel  a  lot 
of  things  before  he  can  move  forward.  But 
move  he  must. 

A  great  deal  will  depend  upon  the  larger 
political  policies  as  determined  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress.  There  has  been  a  dan- 
gerous tendency  to  rely  too  much  on  seeking 
accommodation  with  an  opponent  who  long 
ago  proved  he  will  accommodate  only  him- 
self. 

Fortunately  Mr.  Clifford  enjoys  the  confi- 
dence of  many  Congressmen  and  Senators 
who  know  that  America's  security  depends 
upon  the  nation's  military  strength  and  Its 
will  to  use  that  strength. 

He  must  listen  to  them  rather  than  to 
those  who  advocate  a  policy  of  weakness. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Educator  Testifiet  on  Travel  Tax 
Proposals 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  28,  1968 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  is  presently  hold- 
ing hearings  on  the  administration's 
controversial  travel  tax  proposals.  One 
of  the  more  controversial  areas  of  these 
proposals  deals  with  the  propMDsed  cov- 
erage for  students,  teachers,  and  educa- 
tors traveling  abroad. 

There  is  particular  Interest  and  con- 
cern in  my  congressional  district  about 
this  area  because  of  the  large  number  of 
educational  institutions,  both  at  the  col- 
lege and  secondary  level,  which  we  are 
fortunate  enough  to  have  located  there. 

Today.  Mr.  Joseph  Curry,  the  director 
of  the  excellent  summer  schools  program 
for  the  renowned  Mount  Hermon  School 
In  Mount  Hermon,  Mass.,  testified  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  The 
Moimt  Hermon  School  for  Boys,  along 
with  Its  companion  Northfield  School  for 
Girls,  which  are  headed  by  that  outstand- 
ing educator,  Dr.  Howard  Jones,  consti- 
tutes the  largest  Independent  secondary 
school  In  this  country,  with  some  1,200 
new  students  enrolled  each  year. 

Mr.  Curry  presented  his  views  and  his 
recommendations  for  changes  in  the 
proposals  as  they  affect  nonprofit  educa- 
tional institutions. 

His  ideas,  I  believe,  will  be  of  interest 
to  every  Member  of  this  body  as  well  as 
to  the  general  public,  and  I.  therefore,  am 
taking  this  opportunity  to  enter  his  re- 
marks in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Educator  Testifies  on  Travel  Tax  Proposals 
I.   introduction 

I  am  Joseph  Curry,  Director  of  The  Mount 
Hermon  Summer  Schools  of  Mount  Hermon. 
Massachusetts.  I  am  a  graduate  of  The  Cita- 
del, the  military  college  of  South  Carolina, 
and  of  Harvard  University.  I  served  for  two 
years  as  an  officer  of  artillery  In  the  United 
States  Army  and  for  the  last  seven  years  I 
have  been  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Mount 
Hermon  School.  Mount  Hermon  School,  for 
boys,  is  one  of  two  institutions  incorporated 
as  The  Northfield  and  Mount  Hermon  Schools. 
Together  these  schools  comprise  the  largest 
independent  secondary  school  In  the  conti- 
nental United  States,  enrolling  approxi- 
mately twelve  hundred  students  each  year. 

As  Director  of  The  Mount  Hermon  Sum- 
mer Schools  mine  Is  the  responsibility  for 
creating  and  administering  what  is.  in  effect, 
a  national  summer  high  school  for  highly 
motivated  public  school  students  from  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Through  special  ad- 
vanced courses  offered  not  for  academic  credit 
but  for  enrichment  only,  we  seek  to  supple- 
ment public  education  by  providing  courses 
of  a  flexibility,  a  depth  and  an  intensity  that 
are  unapproachable  within  the  structure  of 
the  regular  academic  year.  Our  students  are 
selected  without  regard  to  their  race,  creed. 
color  or  national  origin.  And  generous  finan- 
cial aid  awards,  made  possible  by  Income 
from  private  sources,  enable  us  to  select  stu- 
dents on  the  basis  of  their  merit  rather  than 
on  the  basis  of  their  ability  to  pay.  A  distin- 
guished faculty  are  drawn  from  colleges  and 
secondary  schools  from  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

Our  curriculum  for  this  summer  consists 
of  27  courses  enrolling  some  375  students. 
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Generally,  no  more  than  fifteen  students  are 
enrolled  in  any  one  course.  Two  courses  in 
American  Studies  involve  travel  within  the 
United  States,  either  to  North  Carolina  to 
study  the  Negro  in  American  history  or  to 
Colorado  to  study  the  American  Indian. 
Seven  courses  Involve  foreign  travel.  They 
consist  of  an  orientation  on  the  Mount  Her- 
mon campus  followed  by  home-stay,  study 
and  travel  within  one  of  the  seven  different 
countries.  The  study-travel  courses  in 
France.  Germany  and  Spain  are  for  the  pur- 
pose of  advanced  language  study.  Tests  in- 
dicate that  this  program  Is  at  least  the  equiv- 
alent of  one  year  of  secondary  school  lan- 
guage study.  Four  area  studies  courses  stress 
the  history  and  culture  of  England.  Italy, 
Greece  and  Japan.  In  the  latter  three 
courses,  a  considerable  amount  of  time  is 
given  to  language  study.  All  courses  feature  a 
home-stay  with  a  carefully  selected  host 
family,  a  continuing  academic  program  con- 
ducted by  members  of  the  Mount  Hermon 
faculty  and  a  trip,  usually  in  the  company 
of  members  of  the  host  family,  to  places  of 
historic  or  cultural  importance. 

Students  who  are  enrolled  in  Mount  Her- 
mon's  study-travel  courses  are  charged  a  fee 
by  the  School  that  covers  the  cost  of  room, 
board  and  transportation  within  the  United 
States  and  abroad;  entrance  fees  for  concerts, 
museums  and  places  of  cultural  and  his- 
toric Interest;  accident  insurance  and  medi- 
cal care;  laundry  service;  and  instruction 
and  administrative  charges.  While  abro;id 
the  student  does  not  Incur  additional  co.sts 
for  any  of  the  above  enumerated  items;  he 
may  not  travel  Independently  of  the  course; 
and  he  must  use  the  trans-Atlantic  or  trans- 
pacific air  transportation  provided  by  the 
School.  For  this  transp>ortation  only  Ameri- 
can flag  carriers  are  used.  Financial  aid 
awards  to  participants  in  these  seven  study- 
travel  courses  alone  will  amount  to  some 
S15.000  In  1968. 

Mount  Hermon's  Involvement  in  overseas 
study  and  travel  and  our  association  with 
and  concern  for  other  institutions  offering 
similar  programs  have  brought  me  here  to- 
day to  offer  for  your  consideration  these 
thoughts  on  the  Balance  of  Payments  Pro- 
posal now  before  this  Committee.  My  com- 
ments will  be  directed  to  the  Travel  Tax 
Program,  especially  as  those  taxes  affect 
Mount  Hermon  School  and  other  non-profit 
educational  institutions. 

We  are  aware  of  the  difficulties  created  by 
the  balance  of  payments  situation  confront- 
ing this  government  and  recognize  the  neces- 
sity for  action  aimed  at  the  relief  of  this 
problem.  We  are  gratified  that,  as  proposaU 
have  been  considered  for  the  reduction  of 
deficits  in  our  balance  of  payments,  especial 
note  has  been  taken  of  the  needs  of  students 
and  teachers  to  travel  abroad  for  research 
and  study.  My  presence  before  this  Commit- 
tee is  to"  ask  on  behalf  of  Mount  Hermon 
School  and  similar  organizations  that  non- 
profit educational  Institutions  which  are  rec- 
ognized by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  as 
exempt  from  the  Travel  Tax  be  granted  ex- 
emption from  the  Foreign  Expenditures  Tax 
as  well,  and  that  such  exemption  specifically 
include  funds  that  those  institutions  expend 
abroad  on  behalf  of  their  students  and  fac- 
ulty for  food,  lodging,  transportation,  sala- 
ries and  administrative  costs.  Further,  we 
ask  that  such  exemption  be  granted  to  the 
Institution  without  regard  to  the  length  of 
time  spent  abroad  by  its  students. 

I  should  like  to  discuss  the  proposed  Travel 
TjlX  Program  under  three  headings.  First. 
I  shall  attempt  to  analyze  the  proposed  tax. 
as  we  understand  it.  as  it  applies  to  institu- 
tions such  as  Mount  Hermon  School.  Second. 
I  shall  describe  the  adverse  effect  that  such 
a  ta?:  would  have  upon  Mount  Hermon. 
Third.  I  shall  offer  our  recommendations  as 
to  changes  which  .might  be  made  to  elimi- 
nate the  disadvantages  of  the  travel  tax  pro- 
posal as  it  applies  to  Institutions  such  as 
Mount  Hermon. 
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n.  DiscvsaioK  or  ths  nopo«n>  tbavsl  tax 

PBOCBAM 

A.  An«Jy«la  of  the  Propoacd  Travel  T»x  h 
It  applies  to  Inatltutlona  auch  aa  Mount  Her- 
mon  School. 

1.  The  Travel  Tax  Program  of  the  Balance 
of  P*yvaerxtM  Proposal,  aa  we  understand  it. 
exempt*  thoae  non-profit  educational  in- 
atltutlona which  are  presently  exempted  from 
taxes  on  domestic  flights  Thla  exemption  la 
highly  laudable  and  we  hope  that  the  Legis- 
lature will  not  see  fit  to  narrow  the  condl- 
tlona  for  auch  exemptions.  Since  Mount  Her- 
mon  Is  one  of  the  Institutions  exempted 
from  transportation  taxes.  I  shall  not  linger 
long  over  that  purt  of  the  proposal  How- 
ever, we  urge  that  you  extend  the  exemption 
to  Include  the  many  other  significant  educa- 
tional programs  offered  by  non-profit  organi- 
zations. 

2.  The  Temporary  Graduated  Tax  on  For- 
eign Expenditures  as  applied  to  non-profit 
organizations  seems  unclear  from  all  texts 
of  the  proposal  I  have  read.  We  are  con- 
cerned that.  If  possible,  there  be  no  mis- 
understanding with  regard  to  the  meaning  of 
the  term  "US.  person."  And  we  hope  that 
exemption  (rom  this  tax  will  be  granted  to 
secondary  jgchools.  colleges,  universities  and 
other  non-profit  educational  organizations 
whose  status  Is  recognized  as  tax-exempt  by 
the  IntemAl  Revenue  Service.  There  should 
be  no  minimum  number  of  days  that  the 
student  enrolled  In  such  Institutions  should 
spend  abroad  In  order  to  be  exempted  from 
such  taxes.  This  exemption  should  extend 
to  payments  for  meals,  housing,  transporta- 
tion, faculty  salaries  and  Instructional  costs 
or  administrative  expenditures  made  by  those 
Institutions  In  conducting  their  overseas 
activities. 

Since,  according  to  estimates  quoted  by 
Treasury  Department,  only  five  percent  of 
travelers  outside  the  Western  Hemisphere  are 
going  to  study  or  teach,  only  a  smali  number 
of  students  would  be  exempted  from  the 
expenditures  tax  through  afflllatlon  with  tax- 
exempt  Institutions.  And.  further,  since  most 
educational  programs  abroad  operate  with 
relatively  low  budgeu,  the  dollars  spent  by 
Institutions  on  behalf  of  their  students  are 
not  likely  to  be  of  critical  significance  within 
the  balance  o.'  payments  situation.  Thus, 
with  little  effect  upon  the  deficit,  academic 
institutions  engaged  In  study-travel  pro- 
grams abroad  could  be  excused  from  both 
the  transportation  tax  and  the  tax  on  travel 
exf)enditures. 

The  amount  of  money  over  and  above  the 
institutional  expenditures  spent  by  students 
In  Mount  Hermon's  study-travel  courses  Is 
less  than  an  average  of  two  dollars  per  day 
for  a  six  week  program.  Thus,  even  were  stu- 
dents who  are  enrolled  In  tax  exempt  Insti- 
tution* not  themselves  granted  greater  ex- 
emptions than  the  other  traveler  on  their 
personal  expenditures — as  opposed  to  ex- 
penditures made  in  their  behalf  by  the  In- 
stitutions— no  serious  curtailment  on  their 
travel  would  result. 

B.  Effects  of  the  Proposed  Foreign  Expendi- 
tures Tax  on  Mount  Hermon  School. 

While  the  number  of  students  enrolled  In 
U.S.  non-profit  secondary  schools,  colleges, 
universities  and  other  educational  institu- 
tions is  small,  and  while  the  number  of  dol- 
lars spent  on  their  behalf  by  those  institu- 
tions is  a  relatively  Insignificant  Item  in  the 
overall  travel  deficit,  a  failure  to  exempt  such 
institutions  from  the  payment  of  travel  taxes 
could  have  a  drastic  effect  upon  the  students 
traveling  abroad  to  study.  This  effect  would 
be  seen  not  only  on  the  numbers  of  students 
who  travel,  but  also  on  the  economic  strata 
from  which  they  come.  The  rich  would  not 
be  adversely  affected.  But  the  poor.  and.  espe- 
cially, families  In  middle  Income  brackets 
would  be  seriously  hampered. 

To  assure  that  our  Simuner  School  is  avail- 
able to  public  school  students  with  talent 
and  motivation  regardless  of  their  race  or 
creed  or  oolor  and,  as  far  as  our  resources 
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permit,  without  regard  to  thalr  financial 
means.  Mount  Hermon  provides  considerable 
amounts  of  financial  aid  for  our  overseas 
courses  each  year.  For  the  coming  summer 
a  financial  aid  budget  of  •16,000  has  been 
set  aside  for  Mount  Hermon  abroad.  Another 
•35.000  has  been  made  available  for  students 
In  the  other  courses  In  our  curriculum. 
These  aid  funds  are  supplied  entirely  from 
private  sources. 

Were  the  tax  of  foreign  expenditures  to  ap- 
ply to  Mount  Hermon  School  and  similar 
Institutions  granting  large  amounts  of  fi- 
nancial aid.  the  results  would  be  most  un- 
fortunate since  funds  for  taxes  would  make 
on  the  budgets  of  these  programs  demands 
that  could  be  met  only  through  reducing 
financial  aid.  Let  me  demonstrate  the 
amount  of  taxes  that  might  be  levied  against 
Mount  Hermon  If  present  guidelines  were 
followed. 

The  total  amount  that  we  expend  abroad 
on  behalf  of  each  student  Is  approximately 
•20  per  day.  Therefore,  the  tax  for  each  stu- 
dent participant  In  such  a  program  lasting 
42  days  would  be  •113.40.  (42  days  x  •?  = 
•294  exemption.  42  days  x  $8  16%  =  •60.40 
tax.  42  days  x  •&  x  30%  =  •«3  tax.  •60.40 
-^•63  =  •113.40  tax.)  The  total  tax  paid  by 
Moimt  Hermon  School  for  125  students,  the 
anticipated  enrollment  In  the  overseas 
courses  for  1968.  would  be  •14.125.  These 
overseas  courses  are  not  designed  to  make 
a  profit.  Indeed,  the  School  has  offered  them 
at  a  net  loss  for  the  last  four  years.  We  have 
budgeted  a  deficit  of  •l.OOO  for  the  coming 
summer,  and  that  deficit  Is  considerably  less 
than  the  deficit  we  suffered  last  year.  But 
because  of  the  educational  value  of  these 
courses  and  because  in  our  Judgment  the 
homestay  and  language  learning  experiences 
are  especially  valuable  for  secondary  school 
studenu,  the  School  Is  prepared  to  take  the 
loss.  However,  we  could  absorb  the  tax  of 
•14.125  only  by  eliminating  the  financial 
aid  budget. 

Let  \xa  assume  that  the  Institution  were 
not  taxed,  but  that  Instead  the  student  or 
his  parents  were  taxed  for  funds  spent  on  his 
behalf  by  the  institution.  Such  an  Interpre- 
tation of  the  tax  would  have  the  same  effect 
as  a  tax  on  the  institution:  all  but  the  very 
rich  would  be  discouraged  from  going  abroad 
to  study  since  the  course  would  cost,  in 
effect,  •113.40  more  than  the  fees  paid  to  the 
institution.  Requests  for  financial  aid  would 
Increase  In  prop>ortlon  to  the  cost  of  the 
tax.  Oiu'  financial  aid  would,  again,  not  b« 
adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  students.  Un- 
der such  circumstances  we  could  no  longer 
provide  a  sununer  of  study  abroad  for  quali- 
fied students  of  limited  means.  No  longer 
could  children  of  middle  Income  families  af- 
ford these  courses  and  we  could  not  afford  to 
subsidize  the  poor  to  the  extent  made  neces- 
sary by  the  tax.  We  would  cease  to  supple- 
ment public  secondary  schools  in  this  coun- 
try through  offering  language  and  area  stud- 
ies courses  abroad  to  students  who  have  mo- 
tivation and  talent  but  who  lack  adequate 
funds  for  overseas  travel. 

Such  taxes  would.  In  fact,  militate  against 
the  expressed  concern  of  the  Executive 
branch  and.  I  am  confident,  the  concern  of 
the  Legislature  that  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments program  resulting  In  a  minimum 
of  trip  cancellations.  Such  taxes  would  mili- 
tate against  the  principle  set  forth  by  the 
President  in  his  State  of  the  Union  message 
that  the  tax  program  accomplish  Its  objec- 
tive of  reducing  foreign  travel  expenditures 
with  the  least  Impact  on  the  niunber  of 
Americans  traveling  overseas  and  without 
"unduly  penalizing  the  travel  of  teachers, 
(and)  students  .  .  .". 

C.  Recommendations  for  Changes  In  the 
Travel  Tax  Program. 

1.  The  Transportation  Tax  exemption  that 
now  applies  for  domestic  travel  done  by  non- 
profit educational  Institutions  should  extend 
as  well  to  International  travel  done  by  those 
Institutions.  Such  exemption  should  apply  to 
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the  students  and  faculty  of  those  institu- 
tions when  travel  performed  Is  directly  re- 
lated to  the  educational  goals  of  the  Institu- 
tion regardless  of  the  number  of  days  spent 
In  transit  or  spent  abroad. 

2.  The  Foreign  Expedltures  Tax  should  not 
be  assessed  against  nonprofit  educational  in- 
stitutions that  have  tax  free  status  recog- 
nized by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  This 
exemption  should  Include  payments  made  by 
those  Institutions  for  meals,  housing,  trans- 
portation, faculty  salaries,  Instructional  costs 
and  administrative  expenditures. 

3.  When  going  abroad  as  faculty  or  stu- 
dents to  participate  In  educational  programs 
of  whatever  length  and  conducted  by  non- 
profit organizations  whose  status  Is  recog- 
nized by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  as  tax 
exempt,  travelers  should  not  be  required  to 
pay  taxes  on  any  sums  expended  on  their  be- 
half by  those  organizations.  This  exemption 
should  Include  payments  for  meals,  hous- 
ing, transportation,  faculty  salaries.  Instruc- 
tional costs  of  administrative  expenditures. 

m.  CONCLUSION 

I  am  deeply  appreciative  of  having  this 
opportunity  to  set  before  you  our  thoughts 
on  the  proposed  travel  tax.  When  an  emer- 
gency confronts  a  nation  such  as  ours  the 
citizen  must  be  prepared  to  expend  his  proD- 
erty.  and.  if  need  be.  his  life  In  that  nation  s 
defense.  But  a  crisis  such  as  the  one  that 
faces  us  now  in  the  balance  of  pajrment.s 
deficit  Is  not  such  an  emergency.  We  tru?t 
that  the  Congress  will  find  other  means  to 
correct  that  Imbalance  than  by  enacting  a 
law  that  would  seriously  restrict  the  travel 
done  by  secondary  school  students  to  study. 
as  members  of  families  abroad,  the  language, 
art  and  culture  of  the  peoples  of  the  world. 
And  we  hope  that  the  Congress  will  not. 
through  taxation,  destroy  the  many  small  pri- 
vate Institutions  that  seek  to  Improve  pub- 
lic education  In  his  country  by  offering  sec- 
ondary school  students  such  opportunities. 

Thank  you. 


Viewiii|r  Youth  in  Improper  Peripectiye 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or   SOUTH     CAXOtJNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  February  28.  1968 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
youth  of  America  are  our  Nation's  great- 
est asset.  The  young  people  today  are 
by  smd  large  dedicated  to  preparing 
themselves  to  accept  the  responsibility 
which  age  will  thrust  upon  them. 

Throughout  history  It  has  been  part 
of  the  natural  order  of  things  for  young 
people  to  rebel.  While  many  of  us  may  be 
uncomfortable  with  some  tispects  of  this 
youthful  revolt,  we  are  appeased  by  the 
knowledge  that  It  Is  but  a  reenactment 
of  something  that  occurs  In  every  genera- 
tion. 

It  Is.  however,  disturbing  that  many 
older  Americans  seize  upon  the  dissent 
of  the  young  and  use  it  to  promote  their 
own  ideas  for  changing  America.  The 
State  newspaper  published  an  editorial 
on  February  23,  1968,  which  discusses 
the  trend  toward  viewing  rebellious  youth 
in  an  Improper  perspective. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

iMPrrvoua  and  iMMAxtTRE 

One  aspect  of  the  matter  of  dissent  In 
America    hasn't    yet    been    fully    explored; 
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namely,  the  fact  that  the  vast  majority  of 
today's  dlesentera  are  under  the  age  of  SO. 

Magazines,  newspapers,  TV  Interviewers 
and  the  like  simply  fawn  upon  spokesmen 
for  the  dissenting  crowd  In  America.  Yet, 
those  spokesmen  are  sometimes  only  20  years 
old,  or  23,  or  perhaps  27.  Since  when  Is  the 
"wisdom"  of  young  people  more  to  be 
sought  after  than  the  wisdom  of  our  el- 
ders? 

Oh,  It's  all  very  well  to  say  that  today's 
youngstera  are  more  "oommltted"  than  their 
parents  were,  a  generation  ago.  But  such 
talk  is  nonsense.  Young  people,  since  the 
beginning  of  the  world,  have  been  restless, 
rebellious,  "know-it-all,"  and  often  rude. 

Our  mistake  lies  in  having  paid  so  much 
attention  to  such  rebelliousness.  We  have, 
quite  literally,  fawned  upon  our  children — 
as  though  they  were  the  source  and  fount 
of  all  worldy  knowledge. 

They  aren't.  And  the  sooner  older  people 
realize  this,  the  better.  Some  of  our  children, 
both  Negro  and  white,  are  burning  down 
America;  and,  while  It's  Important  to  real- 
ize that  most  of  the  furor  and  ferment 
comes  from  a  relatively  small  group,  still 
we're  busy  asking  them  what  their  reasons 
are.  Instead  of  slapping  some  sense  Into  their 
heads  or,  at  the  least,  some  discipline  into 
their  behavior. 

In  the  Old  World,  in  Europe,  children  are 
expected  to  study  while  they're  in  school, 
and  to  respect  their  elders.  Those  that  don't 
are  whipped,  or  denied  further  funds  for 
their  schooling.  In  some  countries,  children 
who  take  part  in  street  demonstrations,  ei- 
ther for  or  against  the  government,  are 
properly  thrashed  by  their  parents. 

All  of  us  love  children,  of  course:  They 
give  us  Eome  hope  of  Immortality.  But  they 
aren't  born  with  wisdom,  and  at  age  23,  they 
aren't  yet  ready  to  pontificate  on  civil  rights, 
the  war  In  Vietnam,  or  much  of  anything 
else.  We  all  appreciate  the  fact  that  they're 
Interested  In  such  subjects;  but  we  aren't 
prepared  to  accept  their  Judgments,  pro- 
posals or  (bless  us)  their  ultimatums. 

Older  Americans  may  be  mistaken  In  some 
of  the  things  that  they  do.  Young  Ameri- 
cans, though,  have  got  to  learn  that  Molo- 
tov  cocktails  and  shouted  obscenities  are 
not  arguments;  they're  the  products  of  youth 
and  rebellion. 

Ye  who  listen  with  credulity  to  the  whis- 
pers of  fancy,"  sang  Samuel  Johnson,  "and 
pursue  with  eagerness  the  phantoms  of 
hope:  who  expect  that  age  will  perform  the 
promises  of  youth,  and  that  the  deficiencies 
tif  the  present  day  will  be  supplied  by  the 
morrow;  attend  to  .  .  .  history." 

Dr.  Johnson  knew,  as  those  of  us  who  are 
mature  now  know,  that  young  people  always 
expect  too  much.  Today,  they  call  them- 
selves dissenters;  but  really,  they're  mostly 
dreamers — which  may  be  all  right,  provided 
they  dont  become  destroyers  as  well. 


Responsible  Repreientation 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  28,  1968 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of 
us  who  have  had  the  privilege  of  serving 
in  the  House  know  well  the  need  for 
effective  conmiunications  with  the  people 
we  represent.  Indeed,  we  are  accustomed 
to  the  constant  scrutiny  with  which  our 
constituents  rightly  observe  our  actions 
and  performance.  It  follows  then  that 
one  of  the  functions  of  responsible  rep- 
resentation is  to  improve,  in  every  way 
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possible,  the  communicative  process  be- 
tween legislator  and  constituent. 

On  this  score.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  commend  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York.  Dan  Button,  who 
has  been  particularly  diligent  during  the 
past  year  in  helping  develop  a  resur- 
gence of  citizen  participation  and  politi- 
cal awareness  in  his  district.  A  Member's 
constituents,  especially  a  first-term 
Congressman's,  are  keenly  alert  to  follow 
their  Representative's  career;  to  review 
the  sort  of  job  he  is  doing;  to  assess  his 
accomplishments;  and,  to  establish 
knowledge  of  his  voting  record.  This  is 
especially  so  in  the  29th  District  of  New 
York,  where,  due  to  a  stunning  upset  in 
1966,  our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York.  Dan  Button,  caused  a  po- 
litical renaissance  in  his  area,  bringing 
with  it  a  new  and  viable  concern  for 
quaUty  political  representation.  These 
and  like  developments  have  occurred 
throughout  the  country  where  new  Re- 
publican Members  of  Congress,  like  Dan 
Button,  have  not  rested  on  the  laurels 
of  1966.  but  continue  to  commit  them- 
selves to  a  high  degree  of  personal 
sacrifice,  hard  work,  and  attention  to 
business  that  won  them  their  seats  in 
Congress. 

I  was  especially  pleased  and  impressed 
by  a  recent,  well-deserved  editorial  ap- 
pearing in  the  Albany  Times-Union, 
which  speaks  of  that  "attention  to  busi- 
ness," and  tells  better  than  I  the  quality 
of  representation  the  people  of  New 
York's  29th  District  enjoy.  I  commend 
my  colleagues  attention  to  this  fine 
editorial  and  include  it  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  at  this  point: 

(Prom  the  Times  Union,  Albany,  N.Y., 

Jan.  23,  1968] 

Thk  Job  or  Repbeskntation — And  Onk  Who 

Does  It  Well 

It  vras  just  coincidence  that  one  of  Con- 
gressman Dan  Button's  speeches  over  the 
weekend  happened  to  be  on  "Responsible 
Representation,"  before  the  Holy  Name 
Society  of  Mount  Carmel  church  In  Schenec- 
tady. 

But  it  is  a  favorite  topic  of  Congressman 
Button  because  it  Is  one  about  which  be  is 
deeply  concerned.  Pew  if  any  local  politi- 
cians, we  believe,  strive  to  truly  represent 
their  constituents  to  the  degree  that  he  does. 
Monday's  Times-Union  revealed  something 
of  the  nature  of  this  commitment  of  his  to 
those  who  sent  him  to  Washington.  A  review 
of  his  weekend  activities  began  with  a  TV 
question-answering  session  Thursday  even- 
ing and  ended  with  two  speaking  engEige- 
ments  on  Monday.  In  between  were  nearly  a 
dozen  other  public  appearances  plus  his 
regular  work  schedule  In  Albany  and 
Schenectady  offices. 

Congressman  Button  works  hard.  Diligent 
attention  to  business  won  him  an  upset  elec- 
tion victory,  and  few  realize  that  his  char- 
acteristic still  governs  a  political  career  we 
are  convinced  Is  just  beginning. 


Position  of  Gen.  James  Gavin  on  Vietnam 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF   SOUTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  February  28.  1968 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
News  and  Courier  newspaper,  Charles- 
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ton.  S.C,  carries  in  its  February  21, 1968. 
edition  an  article  on  Gen.  James  Oavin's 
position  with  regard  to  Vietnam. 

Despite  General  Gavin's  excellent  mili- 
tary record  and  experience,  his  attitude 
with  regard  to  withdrawal  from  Vletriam 
has  disappointed  a  great  many  of  his 
readers. 

The  editorial  contains  a  good  analysis 
of  the  fallaclotis  reasoning  pursued  by 
General  Gavin,  and  I  commend  it  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TRUMPrriNG  U.S.  Defeat 

As  a  stalking  horse  for  surrender  and  re- 
treat, Lt.  Gen.  James  M.  Gavin,  USA  (ret.)  is 
useful  to  bis  new  allies.  We  find  him  a  tragic 
figure.  Gen.  Gavin  was  an  able  soldier; 
though  never  a  top  conunander  becu'ing  the 
weightiest  responsibilities  of  miUtary  leader- 
ship. 

Writing  in  The  Saturday  Evening  Post. 
Gen.  Gavin  trumpets  the  advantages  of  with- 
drawal from  Vietnam  and  negotiation  with 
the  communists.  He  assures  readera  that 
"there  will  be  no  "victory"  in  Vietnam."  His 
certainty  about  U.S.  lack  of  military  capacity 
has  a  strange  ring  for  a  man  who  wore  the 
vmiform  of  the  U.S.  Army. 

"I  reasoned,"  he  said,  "that  a  primary  tac- 
tical problem,  once  a  war  occurs,  Is  to  keep  it 
limited." 

That's  not  what  they  teach  at  West  Point. 
American  soldiers  are  taught  that  when  war 
breaks  out,  the  objective  is  to  win. 

Leaving  aside  Gen.  Gavin's  disappoint- 
ments, motivations  or  whatever  brought  him 
to  the  point  of  trumpeting  despair,  let  us 
look  at  what  be  proposes. 

"The  President  should  appoint,"  he  sug- 
gests, "a  special  cabinet-level  official  of  great 
stature  to  negotiate  with  the  NLP  (Viet 
'  Cong)  and  Hanoi.  The  sole  responslbUlty  of 
this  official  should  be  termination  of  the 
war." 

After  World  War  n.  Gen.  George  C.  Mar- 
shall was  sent  to  China  to  negotiate  a  set- 
tlement of  the  civil  war  between  the  Nation- 
alist government  and  the  communists.  This 
high-level  mission  ended  the  civil  war.  It  also 
opened  the  door  to  communist  takeover  of 
the  Chinese  mainland  and  the  upbuilding  of 
Red  China. 

Is  this  what  Gen.  Gavin  now  recommends? 
No  doubt  Ho  Chi  Minh  and  his  sponsors  in 
Moscow  would  be  pleased  to  bait  the  fighting 
In  South  Vietnam  If  It  led  to  a  quick  take- 
over of  all  Southeast  Asia. 

The  U.S.  public  and  government  may  not 
know  all  the  answers  as  to  the  struggle  in 
which  American  troops  are  Involved.  Modern 
history  nevertheless  offers  one  clear  lesson: 
whenever  aggression  goes  unpunished,  ag- 
gressors seek  fresh  fields  of  conquest. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  is  Indivisible  from  the 
global  cold  war.  If  America's  resolve  weakens 
In  Southeast  Asia,  it  will  encourage  the  Rus- 
sians to  move  against  West  Berlin  and  In  the 
Middle  East.  The  free  world  cannot  continue 
to  yield  real  estate  to  communism.  The 
United  States  cannot  afford  to  be  a  loser.  U.S. 
defeat  will  tempt  communist  powera  to 
mount  a  final,  terrible  nuclear  assault  on 
North  America. 

While  James  Gavin  and  others  of  like  mind 
have  renounced  victory,  the  communists  have 
not  weakened  in  their  resolve.  As  Nikita 
Khrushchev  once  frankly  admitted,  the  com- 
munists expect  to  "bury"  the  capitalist  world. 
Americans  who  urge  appeasement  in  Viet- 
nam serve  as  gravediggers  for  the  American 
people. 
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FCC  Ceamiitsioiicr't  Role  ia  Film  Raises 
Qaestiont 

HON.  DAN  KUYKENDALL 

or   TCNNCSSXZ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2S,  1968 
Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
regulatory  agencies  of  the  Oovemment 
perform  an  important  fimctlon  in  the 
public  interest.  While  they  are  termed 
■quasi-judicial*  bodies,  their  decisions 
have  far-reaching  ramifications  for  the 
public  and  for  those  whom  they  regu- 
late. Members  of  these  regulatory  bodies, 
therefore,  should  act  with  the  same  dis- 
cretion and  impartiality  expected  of 
judges. 

I  raise  this  point  as  a  result  of  the 
recent  promotional  film  produced  by  the 
National  Cable  Television  Association 
which  started  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission.  The  lead- 
ing role  taken  by  FCC  Commissioner 
Nicholas  Johnson  in  a  film  concerned 
with  one  of  the  most  controversial  ques- 
tions in  communications  today,  indicates 
a  lack  of  understanding  of  his  proper 
role  as  a  member  of  the  regulatory 
agency. 

Despite  a  disclaimer,  the  question  of 
Mr.  Johnson's  impartiality  is  not  satis- 
fied. This  is  a  promotional  film  for  CATV 
and  we  must  assume  Mr.  Johnson  would 
not  have  allowed  a  script  writer  to  put 
words  in  his  mouth  which  did  not  reflect 
his  views.  Just  as  a  judge  would  dis- 
qualify himself  from  a  case  in  which  he 
has  specific  views.  Mr.  Johnson,  as  a 
member  of  this  -quasi -judicial"  body,  has 
an  obligation  to  disassociate  himself  with 
future  decisions  concerning  CATV. 

A  constituent  has  called  my  attention 
to  the  following  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  February  19,  1968.  issue  of  Broad- 
casting magazine.  I  am  entirely  In  sym- 
pathy with  the  ixtints  made  In  this  edi- 
torial and  commend  it  to  my  colleague 
as  worthy  of  their  attention.  I  offer  no 
brief  for  or  against  the  controversy.  I  do 
question  the  ethics  of  members  of  regu- 
latory bodies  involving  themselves  in 
activities  which  raise  questions  regarding 
their  impartiality. 

The  editorial  follows: 
Shoo  Flt 

Nearly  a  year  has  passed  since  we  edi- 
torialized on  the  astonishing  performances 
of  the  PCC's  nedgllng  conomlssloner,  Nicholas 
Johnson.  The  33-year-old  bvireaucrat  has 
used  every  springboard  available  to  make 
headlines  and  Is  easily  the  most  avid  pub- 
llclty-seeker  In  the  PCC's  history  covering  a 
whole  generation. 

While  we  haven't  editorialized  we  have 
reported  his  dissents  In  broadcast  matters  ( In 
which  he  often  has  used  Invective  In  lash- 
ing out  against  his  colleagues  of  the  majori- 
ty) as  well  as  portions  of  his  painfully  fre- 
quent public  utterances  that  our  editors  have 
construed  newsworthy. 

Mr.  Johnson,  who  has  boasted  about  the 
discomfiture  he  caused  those  Identified  with 
the  merchant  marine  during  his  two-year 
tenure  as  maritime  administrator  and  which 
hastened  his  departure  from  that  agency.  Is 
in  the  grease  again.  He  is  stuck  with  a  per- 
formance In  a  20-mlnute  promotional  fllm 
underwritten  by  the  National  Cable  Televi- 
sion Association. 

Mr.  Johnson  Is  quoted  as  having  ad- 
mitted— after  seeing  the  film — that  It  was 
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"wholly  Inappropriate  for  a  public  official" 
to  have  been  party  to  this  promotion,  and 
he  Implied  that  he  hadn't  been  given  the 
promised  opportunity  to  review  the  film  seg- 
ments In  which  he  was  to  appear. 

It  was  not  only  Inappropriate  but  rather 
ftupld.  particularly  for  a  graduate  lawyer. 
The  fundamental  question  of  PCC  Jurisdic- 
tion over  CATV  is  before  the  nation's  highest 
court.  The  film  in  which  Mr.  Johnson  ap- 
pears as  an  advocate  also  made  him  the  star. 
The  commissioner  appeared  In  five  separate 
film  segments  or  voice-overs  for  a  total  of 
five  minutes.  The  entire  $50,000  promotional 
film  ran  20  minutes. 

When  Mr.  Johnson  took  office  on  July  1. 
1966.  there  probably  was  the  notion  at  the 
White  House  that  It  might  be  refreshing  to 
have  a  gadfly  on  the  seven-man  FCC.  A 
gadfly  bites  cattle.  Nick  Johnson  evidently 
bites  anybody.  Including  his  fellow  commis- 
sioners. 

The  right  of  dissent  U  Imbedded  In  our 
system  of  government.  But  to  dissent  and 
disparage  experienced  colleagues  In  areas  In 
which  he's  a  neophyte  Is  bad  Judgment,  bad 
politics  and  even  bad  public  relations. 


Salute  to  CongretsmaD  Jacobs 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  28,  1968 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  text  of  a 
birthday  speech,  given  on  February  25  in 
Indianapolis  for  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Andrew  Jacobs, 
Jr. 

Mr.  Max  Brydenthal.  president  of  the 
AFL-CIO  Central  Labor  Council  of 
Marion  County,  presented  Congressman 
Jacobs  with  a  plaque  in  appreciation  for 
his  services  as  11th  District  Representa- 
tive. 

The  presentation  speech  follows: 
Statement    Made    bt    Max    E.    Brtoenthal, 

Pkesiobnt    or    AFL-CIO    Centbai.    Labor 

CouNcn.  or  Marion   Countt.   Presenting 

AN      Award     to     Congrcssman      Andrew 

Jacobs.  Jr..  at  a  BREAxrAST  or  Ovxa  100 

Labor    Lkadkrs,    Honoring    Him    roR    His 

Services  to  thc  Communitt 

Today.  Congressman  Andy  Jacobs  observes 
his  3flth  birthday. 

And  all  of  us  gathered  here  are  delighted 
to  Join  In  the  celebration. 

Really,  though,  we  have  more  to  celebrate 
than  Just  another  birthday,  pleasant  as  that 
may  be. 

What  matters  more  Is  that  Andy  Jacobs, 
at  this  beginning  of  his  37th  year,  has  suc- 
ceeded so  well  In  his  pursuit  of  public  office 
and   in  his  devotion   to  public  service. 

No  one  who  knows  blm  has  ever  doubted 
that  Andy  Jacobs  Is  a  Democrat.  Yet,  even 
his  political  adversaries  will  testify  to  the 
fact  that  his  party  loyalty  has  always  been 
tempered  with  sincerity  and  charged  with 
a  driving  sense  of  commitment  to  all  Just 
and  honorable  catises. 

He  graduated  from  Shortrldge  High  School, 
served  as  a  combat  Marine  In  Korea,  got  his 
law  degree  from  Indiana  University  while 
serving  as  a  deputy  sherUT  and  was  elected 
to  the  Indiana  General  Assembly. 

It  was  while  serving  as  a  member  of  the 
Indiana  House  of  Representatives  In  1959 
that  the  pubUc  at  large  came  to  understand 
what  Andy  Jacobs'  friends  had  known  for 
some  time. 

That  here  was  more  t,han  Just  another 
ambitious  young  lawyer,  ^eie  was  an  office 
holder    who    displayed    the    enthusiasm    of 
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youth  but  who  understood  and  appreciated 
the  sweep  and  lessons  of  history. 

And.  In  his  successful  drive  for  election  to 
Congress  In  1964.  he  sounded  a  theme  which 
he  made  the  Keystone  of  his  campaign:  The 
Importance  of  educating  this  nation's  dis- 
advantaged children. 

It  Is  worthwhile  recalling  what  he  said  on 
the  subject  at  that  time  nearly  four  years 
ago: 

"It  Is  clear  that  they  have  to  be  taught 
before  It  Is  too  late,  before  they  are  six  or 
seven  or  eight." 

"Until  we  can  do  this  with  these  culturally 
deprived  children,  we  will  not  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  poverty  or  the  problem  of  crime  In 
America," 

"This  would  not  be  an  expenditure.  It 
would  be  an  Investment,  an  Investment  to  roll 
back  a  future  ocean  of  Ignorance  which 
threatens  to  surround  children  of  todays 
cultured  homes,  an  ocean  of  Ignorance  in 
which  It  might  truly  be  folly  to  be  wise." 

Since  coming  to  Washington.  Andy  Jacobs 
has  drawn  upon  his  experience  and  accumu- 
lating wisdom  to  compile  an  Impressive  rec- 
ord of  support  for  progressive  measures. 

He  took  part  In  that  great  march  of  legis- 
lation In  the  89th  Congress  which  resulted 
In  Federal  Aid  to  Education.  Medicare.  Head 
Start.  Voting  Rights,  a  new  Department  of 
Housing,  the  Teacher  Corps,  Rent  Supple- 
ments and  Model  Cities. 

And  he  scorned  the  amusement  of  tlie  reac- 
tionary majority  of  the  90th  Congress  as  it 
laughingly  rejected  the  Rat  Control  BUI.  His 
indignation  helped  arouse  such  protest  that 
the  callous  majority  was  soon  forced  to  wipe 
away  Its  smile  and  approve  the  measure. 

Andy  Jacobs'  own  words  speak  eloquently 
of  the  service  he  has  performed  In  Congress. 

Knowing  war.  lie  could  say  this  to  a  group 
of  young  men  about  to  depart  from  Monu- 
ment Circle  for  the  Marines: 

"What  a  Marine  learns  and  what  he  be- 
comes, enables  him  better  to  serve  his  Coun- 
try In  peace  as  well  as  In  war.  You  will  hear 
it  called  many  things  In  the  months  to  come. 
You  win  learn  of  fire  discipline.  You  will 
learn  of  water  discipline.  But  it  all  comes 
down  to  self  control.  There  Is  dignity  In  dis- 
cipline. When  I  think  of  Marines.  I  think  of 
pride  without  arrogance,  strength  without 
brutality." 

Entering  into  politics  at  a  time  when  the 
spirit  and  the  grace  and  the  promise  of  the 
New  Frontier  were  Just  emerging.  Andy  Ja- 
cobs could  say  at  a  memorial  service  here  on 
the  fourth  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy: 

"John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  Is  ageless.  A 
thousand  years  from  now  men  and  women 
win  talk  of  his  thousand  days.  And  those  of 
us  whom  history  has  privileged  to  live  In  the 
,tlme  of  Kennedy,  who  have  known  that 
magic  of  his  days,  might  well  smy.  'Wlien  we 
die  Kennedy  will  be  written  on  our  hearts.'  " 

Studying  all  the  evidence  available  on  the 
Indianapolis  inner  loop  controversy,  Andy 
Jacobs  could  conclude: 

"With  scant  exception  over  the  country, 
cities  have  found  the  blighting  effect  of  inner 
loops  very  costly  In  terms  of  economic 
growth.  I  am  alarmed  that  the  desire  to  do 
something  should  lead  to  the  willingness  to 
try  anything." 

Sponsoring  "homes  before  highways"  leg- 
islation to  provide  replacement  of  homes  and 
churches  uprooted  by  public  works  projects 
such  as  highways,  he  could  declare: 

■I  thUk  we  can  afford  to  pay  a  fair  price 
for  the  freeways  we  want.  But.  If  there  should 
be  no  other  choice,  let  the  50-mlle-an-hour 
trip  downtown  take  a  back  seat  to  a  man's 
home  and  church." 

Drawing  upon  hU  Intimate  knowledge  of 
1.1  w  enforcement,  he  could  say: 

"In  our  quest  for  a  solution  to  crime  In 
f.ie  coming  decade,  let  others  speak  of  'Im- 
peaching honorable  Justices  of  high  courU. 
Let  others  speak  of  taxing  people  accord- 
ing to  the   number  of  chUdren  they  have. 
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Let  others  speak  of  a  colder  and  harsher 
philosophy  and  the  brute  force  to  beat  back 
the  savage  element  among  us. 

•But  let  us  begin  to  speak  of  building 
decent  citizens  who  won't  commit  crime  In 
tiie  first  place." 

These  words  and  actions  of  Andy  Jacobs 
are  those  of  a  man  of  Integrity,  compassion, 
courage  and  above  all,  decency. 

He  has  pledged  to  do  his  best  to  help 
achieve  the  American  Dream  of  equal  op- 
portunity for  all  In  a  free  and  democratic 

society.  _,        . . 

In  return,  we  take  pleasure  and  pride 
in  wishing  Andy  Jacobs  a  happy  birthday. 
And  let  us  wish  him  many  more  In  the 
service  of  his  country. 


The  Children's  Hospital  and  How  It  Grew 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OF    MISSOUHI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  28,  1968 
Mr  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  fine  civic  work  being  done  by 
our  servicemen  in  establishing  and  main- 
Uinlng  the  Hoa  Khanh  Children's  Hos- 
pital to  administer  treatment  to  the  chil- 
dren of  Vietnam, 

The  report  follows: 
THE  Children's  HosprrAi.  and  How  It  Grew 
The  Hoa  Khanh  Children's  Hospital,  the 
only  one  of  its  kind  In  the  I  Corps  (northern) 
sector  of  South  Vietnam,  w.is  conceived  and 
built  by  American  Marines  and  Navymen  for 
the  children  of  Vietnam, 

Now,  with  Important  help  from  compas- 
sionate civilian  irlends  in  America,  Marines 
from  Force  Logistic  Command  (FLC)  and 
Navymen  from  both  PLC  and  Naval  Con- 
struction Reglment-30  (Seabees)  continue 
to  support  the  hospital. 

The  hospital  opened  the  day  after  Christ- 
mas. 1965,  It  was  the  brainchild  of  two  young 
Navy  doctors  serving  with  the  First  Battalion, 
Third  Marine  Regiment,  Lieutenants  Edward 
J  Shahady  and  James  E.  Wilkerson  have  re- 
turned to  the  U,S..  but  their  hospital  has 
never  stopped  growing. 

Since  the  Seabees  and  Marine  Engineers 
built  the  original  11 -bed  facility.  It  has  been 
expanded  to  accommodate  70  beds  and.  when 
construction  on  a  new  building  is  finished, 
v\\l  have  120  beds. 

Meanwhile,  the  Third  Marines  have  moved 
northward  and  the  hospital  has  been  re-built 
on  the  Camp  Books  compound,  which  Is  the 
site  of  Force  Logistic  Command's  headquar- 
ters. 

Four  Vietnamese  nurses  aides  were  trained 
by  Mme.  Nguyen  Thi  Khang  (whose  name 
has  been  affectionately  Anglicized  to 
"Owen").  Gwen.  a  refugee  from  Hanoi, 
taught  school  In  Saigon  and  ran  a  seamstress 
shop  In  Da  Nang  before  returning  to  her  first 
love  as  a  nurse.  She  Is  already  a  legendary 
figure  at  Hoa  Khanh,  where  she  oversees  the 
dally  treatment  of  about  55  out-patients  in 
addition  to  helping  care  for  the  60  to  70  bed- 
patients.  She  has  adopted  two  of  the  children 
who  were  her  patients. 

Most  of  the  children  at  Hoa  Khanh  (so 
named  because  of  Its  proximity  to  Hoa  Khanh 
•inage)  are  brought  la  by  their  parents  who 
overcame  early  Viet  Cong  warnings  that 
their  children  would  be  killed  by  the  Ameri- 
cans. Medical  Civic  Action  Patrols  which  go 
into  surrounding  villages  to  treat  sick  of  all 
ages  often  bring  back  children  who  need 
hospitalization.  Children  have  been  sent  to 
the  hospital  by  MEDGAPS  from  as  far  away 
as  Dong  Ha,  Just  south  of  the  embattled 
DMZ. 
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Navy  Medical  corpsmen  from  FIXJ  are  as- 
signed to  the  hospital  around  the  clock,  and 
PLC's  Navy  doctors  make  regular  dally 
rounds. 

Among  the  ills  treated  by  Hoa  Khanh  are 
malnutrition,  infectious  diseases,  worms, 
trauma,  broken  bones,  plague  and  a  variety 
of  minor  complaints  common  to  kids  every- 
where. 

Meanwhile,  Marines  and  Navymen  continue 
to  drop  donations  Into  boxes  located  at  pay 
tables,  PX's  and  service  clubs— and  U.S. 
civilians  open  their  hearts  to  the  kids  with 
generous  donations.  Hospitals  In  Akron, 
Ohio,  where  Lieutenants  Shahady  and  Wilk- 
erson underwent  medical  training,  contribute 
regularly,  and  various  civic  and  social  groups 
are  pitching  In,  A  women's  club  In  Gary.  Ind. 
recently  bought  an  air  conditioner  for  the 
hospital's  new  operating  room.  Contributions 
of  cash,  clothing  and  equipment  arrive  reg- 
ularly from  all  over  the  U.S. 

They're  buying  a  share  In  an  Idea  that's 
expressed  by  words  printed  In  both  Vietnam- 
ese and  English  on  a  sign  at  the  hospital's 
entrance:  "Love — Happiness — Freedom." 


Purpose  as  a  Soldier  Fighting  in  Vietnam 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  HARSHA 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  28,  1968 
Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  re- 
cently received  a  statement  from  one  of 
my  constituents  who  is  currently  serving 
our  country  in  Vietnam,  I  do  not  even 
know  if  this  soldier  is  old  enough  to  vote, 
but  I  do  know  that  he  believes  in  what 
our  country  is  doing  in  Vietnam,  His 
courage  and  patriotism  are  both  unques- 
tionable, Sp4c.  Kenneth  Lee  Moore  and 
I  are  from  the  same  hometown  and  I 
know   all   the   citizens   of   Portsmouth, 
Ohio,  share  with  me  in  pride  of  this  sol- 
dier. We  look  forward  to  his  safe  return 
to  Portsmouth  as  I  am  certain  that  with 
his  capacity  for  imderstanding  problems 
and    his    ability    to    see    difficult    ones 
through  to  completion,  he  will  become 
one  of  our  outstanding  community  lead- 
ers. Sp4c,  Moore's  "Purpose  as  a  Soldier 
Fighting  in  Vietnam"  follows: 

My  PtJRPOSE  AS  A  Soldier  Fighting 
IN  Vietnam 
KoNTUM  Province,  Vietnam. 
My  purpose  as  a  soldier  in  Vietnam  Is  to 
stop    the    ever-growing    spread    of    Commu- 
nism   Vietnam   Is   of   vital   Interest   of   the 
United  States  In  the  peace  and  security  of 
Southeast  Asia.  I  am  proud  to  serve  my  coun- 
try In  helping  a  small  war-torn  country  to 
become   free   of   the   binds   of   Conununlsm. 
Some  nations  say  that  the  United  States  is 
trying  to  establUh  U.S.  domination  and  to 
have  a  foothold  in  Southeast  Asia.  We  are 
not  here  to  dominate  this  country  nor  are 
we  trying  to  organize  a  Pax  Americana.  I  am 
here  as  a  soldier  fighting  for  what  I  believe 
in,  "Freedom,  Liberty  from  slavery.  Imprison- 
ment and  the  restraint  from  Communism." 
You  Americans  can  help  us  win  this  war 
in  Vietnam  by  supporting  us  while  we  are 
here  Show  your  allegiance  to  our  cause.  It  is 
only  through  soldiers  such  as  myself  that  we 
can  stop   this  awful  disease  before  It  can 
cause  pain  and  suffering  and  death  through- 
out the  world.  Stop  the  war  demonstrations 
back  in  America  and  stop  the  burning  of 
draft  cards.  You  American  citizens  should 
be  proud  that  we  are  fighting  a  war  to  pre- 
serve peace  and  freedom.  The  fate  of  this  war 
reste  sqtiarely  on  your  shoulders  and  your 
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actions  will  either  reflect  pain  or  show  great 
support  for  our  fighting  forces  In  Vietnam. 
Deep  m  your  hearts  you  hold  one  thing  that 
is  dear  to  every  American,  "Freedom  for  all." 
Patrick  Henry  once  said,  "Give  me  Liberty  or 
Give  me  Death."  This  statement  Is  so  dear 
to  me.  "You  can  give  me  death  If  the  cause 
I  am  fighting  for  Is  'Freedom.'  But  if  dying 
for  a  cause  that  is  not  Just  and  has  no  mean- 
ing for  my  country  in  which  I  live,  then  give 
me  another  country  which  I  can  say  I  am 
proud  of."  Be  a  leader,  speak  out  for  democ- 
racy, always  put  up  a  fight  against  Commu- 
nism. Fighting  sometimes  means  death,  but 
If  dying  can  save  the  lives  of  your  loved  ones 
in  the  near  future  or  the  fate  of  the  country 
you  love  so  dear.    "I  am  ready  to  face  death 
proudlv."  Remember,   your   actions  back   In 
the  United  States  of  America  is  a  prime  fac- 
tor if  we  win  win  the  fight  over  Communism. 
In  closing  let  me  leave  you  with  a  pledge 
which    I    first    learned    In    kindergarten.    It 
went  like  this:   "I  pledge  allegiance  to  the 
Flag  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
to   the   Republic   for   which    It   stands,   one 
nation,  under  God,  Indivisible  with  'Liberty' 
and  'Justice'  for  all."  If  you  as  Americans 
can  say  this  small  but  meaningful  pledge, 
there  would  be  no  need  for  the  war  demon- 
strations or  burning  of  draft  cards,  but  there 
would  be  a  demonstration  showing  your  sup- 
port for  "My  Purpose  as  a  Soldier  Fighting 
m  Vietnam." 

Sp4c.  Kenneth  Lee  Moohe. 


Inflation's  Effect  on  U.S.  Trade  Balance 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  28,  1968 
Mr.   CURTIS.   Mr,   Speaker,    a    clear 
analysis  of  the  January  1968  statistics  on 
the  U,S,  balance  of  merchandise  trade — 
U.S.  exports  and  imports— appears  under 
the  byline  of  Hobart  Rowen  in  the  Wa.'-h- 
Ington  Post  of  February  28. 
The  article  notes  that — 
There  was  nothing  in  the  figures  to  suggest 
a  basic  reversal  of  the  trend  of  the  past  sev- 
eral  months,  which   has  seen  imports   gain 
sharply  against  exports. 

Though  the  January  trade  surplus  was 
$169.3  million,  and  thus  higher  than  the 
low  of  $79.1  mUlion  of  December  1967. 
January's  performance  compares  unfa- 
vorably with  the  average  monthly  rate 
of  surplus  of  $344  million  for  last  year. 

Mr.  Rowen  reports: 

In  the  four-month  period  October,  1967 
tlirough  January,  1968,  imports  on  a  season- 
ally adjusted  base  rose  11';.  over  the  prior 
4  montlis.  while  exports  over  the  same  period 
showed  virtually  no  gain. 

•What  accounts  for  this  remarkable 
change  in  the  U.S.  merchandise  account? 
Though  at  least  one  "nonrecurring  fac- 
tor," high  copper  imports,  contributed 
to  weakening  the  trade  surplus,  the  es- 
sential cause  Is  the  continuing  rate  of 
price  inflation.  The  classic  economic 
effect  of  such  domestic  price  increases 
it  to  tend  to  cause  exports  to  decrease  and 
imports  to  increase. 

Administration  officials  have  again  and 
again  emphasized  the  importance  of  the 
trade  surplus  as  the  major  factor  in  pay- 
ing for  U.S.  GoveiTiment  outlays  for 
military  and  other  purposes,  such  as  for- 
eign aid,  Public  Law  480,  and  U.S.  con- 
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tributlons  to  International  lending  in- 
stitutions like  the  Asian  Development 
Bank.  But  at  the  same  time  these  same 
ofBcials  refuse  to  make  the  cuts  in  non- 
essential Government  spending  that  are 
necessary  to  control  domestic  inflation, 
which  is  the  root  cause  of  the  deteriorat- 
ing balance  of  trade  and  of  the  continu- 
ing deficit  in  the  overall  US.  balance  of 
payments. 

The  article  referred  to  above  follows 
Immediately ; 

U.S.  Iicporrs.  ExPOBTS  Srr  Rkcoko  Totals 
(By  Hobart  Rowen) 

MercbAiidisa  exports  from  tbU  country 
and  Imports  from  others  both  hit  record 
totals  In  January,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce  announced   yesterday. 

Although  the  percentage  gain  In  exports 
over  December  (6.9)  was  greater  than  the 
Import  surge  (3.6),  the  U.S.  trade  surplus 
for  the  month  was  still  uncomfortably  nar- 
row. 

There  was  nothing  in  the  figure  to  suggest 
a  basic  reversal  of  the  trend  of  the  past 
several  mMiths.  which  has  seen  Imports 
gain  sharply  against  exports. 

The  seasonally  adjusted  export  toUl  was 
$2,784,700,000  compared  to  •3,fl03.»00.000  In 
December.  ThU  Is  the  highest  ever  recorded, 
even  larger  than  the  March.  1B85  toUl  of 
•a.728.900.000  following  the  end  of  the  East 
Coast  and  Oulfport  dock  strUcea. 

The  January  seasonally  adjusted  import 
total  was  t3.eiS.400.000,  exceeding  the  pre- 
vious high  Just  set  m  December.  19<r7.  ta,- 
524.800.000. 

TBAOS  IMmOVUIXNT 

Thus,  the  U.S.  trade  surplus  on  merchan- 
dise accounts  was  •160.S  million,  or  an  Im- 
provement over  the  surplus  of  $79.1  million 
In  December. 

But  VS.  officials  know  that  this  la  little 
to  write  home  about.  The  monthly  average 
surplus  in  19«7  was  $344  mllUon.  Thus,  If 
things  for  the  balance  of  19«8  are  no  better 
than  the  January  record,  the  US.  trade 
surplus  would  "ae  cut  In  half— a  staggering 
blow  to  the  balance  of  payments  picture. 

Part  of  the  rise  in  both  imports  and  ex- 
ports was  attributed  to  tariff  reductions  ne- 
gotiated m  the  Kennedy  Round  talks,  which 
lowered  some  duties  on  January  1. 

The  slight  Improvement  In  American  sales 
abrocMl  may  reflect  a  revival  of  economic  ac- 
tivity In  some  Western  European  countrlea. 
axamiccNCx  of  AcnvrrT 

The  continued  high  level  of  Imports  re- 
flects the  resurgence  of  activity  In  the  United 
Statee  after  a  somewhat  sluggish  first  nine 
months  of  1967.  In  the  4-month  period  Octo- 
ber. 1967  through  January.  1968.  Imports  on 
a  seasonally  adjusted  basis  rose  11  per  cent 
over  the  prior  4  months,  while  exports  over 
the  same  period  showed  virtually  no  gain. 

Large  copper  Imports,  traceable  to  the 
domestic  strike,  have  also  been  a  factor  In 
the  rising  volume. 

Officials  have  not  been  hiding  their  con- 
cern over  the  recent  trend.  As  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Treasury  Frederick  L.  Demlng  said 
In  a  speech  In  San  Francisco  yesterday,  "we 
need  to  have  a  rising  trade  surplus  In  order 
to  cover  our  capital  Investment  abroad"  and 
for  other  expenditures. 

But  In  the  4th  quarter,  the  over-all  sur- 
plus on  goods  and  services  (a  broader  cate- 
gory than  the  merchandise  figures  Involved 
In  the  January  data)  dipped  to  an  annual 
rate  of  only  $3.0  billion  from  $5.0  billion  In 
the  third  quarter. 

A  breakdown  showed  that  among  com- 
modity groups,  there  were  substantial  rise* 
In  January  Imports  of  manufactured  goods, 
machinery  and  transport  equipment,  and 
mineral  fuels  and  lubricants. 

The  export  figures  are  exclusive  of  defense 
shipments  for  military  aaslstance. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
Tke  Faaily  Farm 


HON.  DONALD  L  LUKENS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  28,  1968 

Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  year 
the  Ohio  Farmers  Union  sponsors  an 
essay  contest  and  the  winner  is  awarded 
a  trip  to  Washington.  D.C.  This  year  each 
participant  in  the  contest  composed  and 
delivered  an  essay  on  'The  Family 
Farm."  The  winner  was  Miss  Lena 
George,  the  17 -year-old  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Paul  George  of  Clarksvllle, 
Ohio.  She  accompanied  the  Ohio  Farm- 
ers Union  delegation  to  the  Capital  City 
this  week  lor  their  conference  with  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  on  farm  legislation. 

I  am  pleased  to  Introduce  Lena 
George's  prize-winning  essay  for  inser- 
tion in  the  Rkcord: 

Thx  Fa  milt  Fasm 
(By  Lena  George) 
Just  what  Is  the  family  farm?  It  Is  an 
operation  In  which  a  farmer  rents  or  owns 
land  and  tries  to  make  a  profit  from  It  for 
the  family.  It  Is  not  a  situation  in  which  a 
farm  Is  controlled  by  a  company  and  a  farmer 
only  gets  a  salary.  If  you  were  working  for 
someone  you  wouldn't  be  so  likely  to  care 
how  the  livestock  grew  or  the  crops  pro- 
duced. On  the  family  farm  you  are  always 
Interested  In  tislng  the  profits.  If  any,  to 
Improve  the  land  and  buildings. 

How  important  Is  the  family  farm?  "The 
keystone  of  a  free,  progressive  and  demo- 
cratic society,  as  well  as  a  strong  rural 
America.  Is  the  owner -operated  family  farm". 
This  sentence  is  from  the  section  of  the 
National  Farmers  Union  statement  dealing 
with  agriculture.  The  nations  which  have 
drifted  away  from  the  family  farm  have 
suffered  economic  and  political  losses  of  such 
magnitude  that  they  are  now  striving  for 
land  reform.  The  family  farm  has  produced 
some  of  our  greatest  leaders.  Farming  is  a 
business,  a  way  of  iile.  and  an  art.  One 
learns  so  much  on  the  farm  by  experiences 
and  results  of  working  with  nature,  that  It 
helps  In  any  vocation. 

What  are  the  advantages  of  the  family 
farm?  Studies  show  that  moderate-sized 
family  farms  get  greater  results  per  acre 
tilled,  per  hour  of  work,  and  per  dollar  in- 
vested, and  that  soli  resources  are  better 
conserved  than  on  very  large  farms.  Modern 
agriculture  requires  many  skills  and  many 
on-the-spot  decisions.  On  a  farm  with  a  very 
large  operation  there  Is  a  loss  of  attention, 
skin  and  careful  Judgment  which  are  needed 
for  efficiency. 

Why  Is  the  family  farm  declining?  It  is 
hard  for  a  young  couple  to  start  out  In 
farming  because  of  the  high  cost  of  land  and 
machinery.  Also  the  Income  from  farming 
has  been  so  low  in  the  past  ten  or  twelve 
years  that  there  has  been  no  Incentive  for 
people  to  make  It  a  life's  work. 

How  can  we  keep  the  family  farm  from 
declining?  The  Farmers  Union  is  helping  by 
organizing  farmers  to  get  prices  for  farm 
products.  The  Agrlcult\uitl  Act  of  1965  pro- 
vides for  land  utilization,  further  expansion 
of  agricultural  exports,  and  wheat  and  feed 
grains  programs  to  Increase  the  earning  op- 
portunity of  farmers,  thus  underscoring  the 
nation's  Interest  In  farm  families.  A  congres- 
sional committee  has  recommended  legisla- 
tion to  further  strengthen  our  nation's 
family  farm  system  of  agriculture.  The 
Farmers  Union  keeps  promoting  farm  bills 
to  prevent  the  family  farmers  from  declining. 
What  Is  the  family  farm's  future?  The 
p>eople  In  a  community  must  unite  and  make 
an  effort  to  promote  It.  Yoving  people  can  be 
encouraged  to  choose  their  vocation  through 
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camps  and  meetings,  such  as  the  Farmers 
Union  is  now  sponsoring.  College  courses  In 
agriculture  show  more  scientific  ways  of 
farming  and  short-cuU.  The  farm  family 
should  have  time  to  play  together  as  well 
as  work  together,  and  new  methods  of  farm- 
ing can  make  this  possible. 

I  believe  the  family  farm  can  and  will  con- 
tinue if  we  all  unite  and  work  together. 


Projected  Out-Migration  From  Rural 
Areas  to  Cities  DramatiMS  Need  for 
Rural  DcTelopment  and  Profress 


HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

or   TENNK88SS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  28,  1968 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Washington  Post  in  a  recent  editorial 
underlines  the  Importance  of  Improving 
the  quality  of  rural  life  to  encourage  our 
young  people  to  Invest  their  talents  and 
energies  in  their  home  communities 
rather  than  out-migrating  to  our  cities 
in  search  of  opportunities  and  employ- 
ment. 

I  herewith  pjace  the  editorial  in  the 
RicoRD,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post.  Feb.  27. 

1968] 

The  OaxAT  Migba'tion 

"Over  the  next  decade,"  President  Johnson 
said  In  his  message  to  Congresa  last  week  on 
housing  and  urban  problems,  "40  million 
more  Americans  will  live  in  cities."  There  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  this  forecast.  It  will  con- 
stitute no  more  than  a  continuation  of  a 
mammoth  migration  which  has  been  going 
forward  at  an  accelerating  pace  for  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century  and  which  Is,  perhaps. 
as  significant  In  Its  ways  as  the  dramatic 
western  movement  of  people  from  Europe  to 
America  and  across  this  continent  in  the 
decades  hinged  on  the  turn  of  the  century. 

The  contemporary  migrants  have  flowed 
from  the  country  to  the  city  and  have  shifted 
from  agricultural  to  Industrial  employment 
In  ever  swelling  numbers.  In  the  30  years 
between  the  1940  census  and  the  I960  cen- 
sus, the  urban  population  of  this  country 
rose  from  74  million  to  135  million.  whUe  the 
rural  population  dropped  from  67  million  to 
64  million.  In  percentage  terms,  the  country 
was  66.5  per  cent  urban  In  1940,  and  70  per 
cent  urban  In  1960. 

To  a  very  large  extent,  the  present  plight 
'of  American  cities  Is  a  consequence  of  this 
migration — aggravated  by  Indifference,  ne- 
glect, ruthless  exploitation  of  helpless  peo- 
ple and  racial  discrimination.  The  new 
migrants  from  the  country  to  the  city  have 
been  predominantly  maleducated.  Impover- 
ished, Negro— cmd  wholly  unequipped  for 
participation  In  an  Industrial  economy.  Caged 
In  the  decaying  inner  p>ortlons  of  the  coun- 
try's great  cities,  they  have  festered  into  an 
explosive  force  menacing  to  all  the  compla- 
cent and  affiuent  Americana  surroimdlng 
them. 

It  Is  to  the  relief  of  these  migrants—and 
the  benefit  of  their  mare  fortunate  fellow- 
cltlzena  as  well — that  the  President's  multi- 
faceted  urban  program  is  directed.  But  one 
wonders  whether  its  basic  premise — that  the 
Udal  wave  of  migration  to  the  cities  must 
continue — U  a  vaUd  one.  Is  it  really  Impos- 
sible, as  the  presidential  planners  seem  to 
assume,  to  reverse,  or  at  least  to  abate,  this 
movement  by  making  the  quality  of  niral 
life  more  rewarding  and  attractive.  Agricul- 
tural work  might  be  made  more  remunera- 
tive, small  Industry  might  provide  employ- 
ment in  small  communities  away  from  the 
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big  cities,  education  and  entertainment 
might  be  vastly  Improved.  Can  planning  not 
comprehend  some  major  effort  to  direct  the 
flow  of  population  to  areas  where  it  can  best 
advance  the  national  welfare  and  best  share 
In  the  national  well-being?  A  prodigious  task 
lies  ahead  undoubtedly  In  salvaging  the  cur- 
rent urban  castaways.  But  surely  some  new 
approach  can  be  devised  to  keep  new  mi- 
grants from  following  In  their  wake. 

In  wTltlng  about  the  President's  Message 
to  Congress  a  few  days  ago  we  observed  that 
it  envisaged  the  expenditure  of  some  $10  bil- 
lion over  the  next  ten  years.  In  point  of  fact, 
the  $10  billion  figure  involves  the  propoeed 
funds  for  fiscal  1969  and  the  extension  of  cer- 
tain programs  outlined  in  the  Message  be- 
yond fiscal  1969.  Although  the  President 
spoke  of  a  "a  far-reaching  goal  to  meet  a 
massive  national  need:  the  construction  of 
36  million  new  homes  and  apartments  over 
the  next  ten  years,"  none  of  the  specific 
programs  was  projected  for  more  than  five 
years,  it  being  difficult  to  estimate  costs  for 
any  longer  period.  Thus  the  over-all  plan 
has  even  greater  magnitude  than  we  sup- 
posed. 

Administration  Follows  Coogressional 
Guidelines  in  Foreign  Military  Sales 
Act 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or  FLOimA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RRPRESENTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  February  28,  1968 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  deal- 
ing with  foreign  assistance  legislation 
last  year  the  Congress,  time  and  again 
and  in  many  ways,  evidenced  its  concern 
over  various  aspects  of  American  arms 
sales  abroad. 

We  now  have  before  use  the  response 
of  the  administration  to  many  criticisms 
voiced  last  year,  and  it  is  a  good  one. 
The  administration  is  proposing  a  for- 
eign military  sales  act  which  addresses 
the  problems  which  we  dealt  with  last 
year. 

In  examining  the  substance  of  the  bill 
the  strictures  and  safeguards  which 
would  apply  are  numerous.  The  Secre- 
tary of  State  would  continue  to  have  re- 
sponsibility for  continuous  supervision 
and  general  direction  of  sales  made  un- 
der the  bill.  He  and  the  other  authori- 
ties concerned  will  be  required  to  see  to 
it  that  any  sales  imder  the  bill  are  fully 
consonant  with  all  our  other  overseas 
activities  and  policies.  Sales  would  have 
to  be  geared  to  the  legitimate  internal 
and  external  defense  requirements  of 
the  purchasing  countries.  Coimtrles 
squandering  their  resources  on  unnecea- 
sar>'  arms  would  be  ineligible  to  receive 
Government  credit  from  the  United 
States  under  this  act.  The  administra- 
tion would  be  required  to  report  exten- 
sively and  intensively  on  not  only  how  it 
has  administered  the  act  but  also  on  how 
It  proposes  to  administer  the  act  during 
the  following  year.  The  bill  takes  the  Ex- 
Imbank  out  of  financing  arms  for  under- 
developed countries.  And  it  and  its  suc- 
cessor bills  will  require  the  administra- 
tion to  come  to  the  Congress  and  to  justi- 
f.v  its  program  before  it  is  granted  any 
funds  to  carry  out  further  programs. 

It  seems  paradoxical  to  say  that  a  for- 
eign military  sales  program  can  perform 
a  vital  service  in  helping  to  control  the 
spread  of  arms  in  the  developing  world. 
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But  I  am  convinced  that  the  intelligent, 
measured,  controlled  application  of  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  before  us  can  do 
just  that. 

It  is  important  to  remind  ourselves 
that,  reluctant  as  we  are  to  see  an  under- 
developed country  use  money  for  arms 
rather  than  for  schools  and  hospitals  and 
factories  and  processing  plants,  there  are 
many  countries  friendly  to  us  which 
must — and  will — acquire  the  equipment 
necessary  to  provide  security  against  ex- 
ternal aggression  and  internal  turbu- 
lence. It  is  self-evident  that  if  we  will 
not  help  they  must  turn  to  others  for 
support.  If  we  will  not  help,  we  will  see 
these  countries  turn  to  other  sources  for 
their  arms,  arms  likely  to  be  more  expen- 
sive than  those  which  we  might  have 
supplied  and  arms  from  suppliers  with 
consequent  relationships  prejudicing 
U.S.  foreign  policy  goals.  Thus,  we  would 
fall  not  only  in  achieving  our  objectives 
of  arms  limitations  and  use  of  sparse  re- 
sources for  constructive  purposes,  but  we 
would  also  lose  the  confidence  and  re- 
liance of  these  countries  and  our  ability 
to  influence  them  constructively  in  the 
future. 

The  bill  before  us  in  my  view  fully  re- 
sponsive to  the  problems  we  grappled 
with  here  last  year.  I  intend  to  support 
it  and  I  will  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  so 
as  well. 
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We  must.  In  some  way,  cut  down  on  the 
toll  automobiles  are  taking. 


The  Administration's  Housing  Bill 


Call  for  Curb  on  Auto  Deaths 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  28,  1968 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Southwest  Messenger  Press,  an  outstand- 
ing chain  of  papers  serving  south  Bub- 
urban  Cook  County,  Dl.,  on  February  15, 
carried  a  very  timely,  thoughtful,  heart- 
touching  editorial  commenting  on  high- 
way safety.  The  editorial  follows: 

CALLroR  CuBB  ON  Airro  Dkatks 

One  of  the  saddest  newspaper  stories  of 
recent  days  was  that  which  told  of  a  man, 
heart-broken  and  crying,  rrishlng  his  child 
to  the  doctor  and  begging  the  doctor  to  save 
his  boy's  life. 

It  seems  the  man  had  let  the  boy — ^hls 
son — out  of  his  car.  Then  the  boy  fell  or 
somehow  got  behind  the  car  and  the  man 
somehow  backed  over  him  by  accident. 

It  would  be  hard  to  Imagine  the  emotions 
and  distress  of  the  father  In  this  case.  Yet 
It  Is  but  one — one  of  the  more  heartstirrlng — 
of  the  many  accidents  that  take  place  with 
drivers  and  automobiles. 

The  United  States  Is  known  as  the  cotmtry 
where  every  family,  almost,  has  a  car.  Now- 
adays, many  families  have  two  or  three,  or 
even  four  automobiles.  Often  the  children 
are  given  a  car  of  their  own. 

And  as  a  result  of  this,  and  the  fact  that 
we  seem  to  have  a  mania  for  speed,  and  be- 
cause the  acquisition  of  a  driver's  license  la 
relatively  easy  In  this  country,  we  kill  more 
people  with  automobiles  than  any  other  peo- 
ple on  earth. 

What  Is  the  answer  to  It  all? 

Perhaps  one  of  the  answers  Is  to  make  It 
harder  for  people  to  obtain  driver's  licenses. 
Or  maybe  we  should  have  periodic  checks  for 
all  drivers  so  that  when  a  licensed  driver  no 
longer  Is  capable  of  meeting  the  standards 
which  the  state  feels  are  necessary  for  the 
safety  of  others,  his  license  will  be  revoked. 


HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

or   NXW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  26,  1968 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his 
state  of  the  Union  message,  President 
Johnson  reemphasized  this  Nation's 
commitment  to  Uie  goal  of  a  decent  home 
for  every  family. 

The  President  spoke  of  6  million  new 
living  units  in  the  next  10  years,  and  of 
refurbishing  and  rebuilding  sound  but 
oldeiLhousing. 

Thwe  are  thousands  of  housing  units 
in  cities  across  the  country  that  deserve 
more  than  demolition  by  bulldozers. 
These  homes  can  be  mswle  over  to  be- 
come clean,  decent  places  to  live. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urbsm  Development  has  been  working  on 
this  problem  for  some  time.  New  tech- 
nologies have  to  be  developed.  New 
methods  of  construction  must  be  found. 
There  must  be  a  greater  commitment 
from  the  private  sector. 

In  effect,  a  new  industry  must  be  de- 
veloped to  deal  with  the  problems  of  re- 
habilitation. This  Industry,  which  is  Just 
now  showing  signs  of  coming  alive, 
should  be  able  to  deal  with  the  massive 
rehabilitation  that  is  so  urgently  needed 
in  the  cities. 

In  trying  to  solve  these  problems, 
HUD  is  working  to  develop  the  new  con- 
cepts and  technical  advances  that  are  re- 
quired to  make  rehabilitation  financially 
feasible  for  the  people  it  is  intended  to 
serve  and  swift  enough  to  ease  the  prob- 
lems of  personal  dislocation. 

In  a  demonstration  directed  at  these 
two  basic  problems,  HUD,  with  the  co- 
operation of  private  Industry,  tried  "in- 
stant rehabilitation."  This  demonstra- 
tion, which  took  place  in  the  spring  of 
1967  on  East  Fifth  Street  in  New  York 
City,  in  my  congressional  district,  con- 
sisted of  major  rehabilitation  of  a  70- 
year-old  tenement.  It  involved  new  win- 
dows, walls,  kitchens,  bathrooms,  and  so 
forth — complete  upgrading  of  the  build- 
ing to  produce  15  apartments.  This  was 
accomplished  In  48  hours,  with  a  mini- 
mum of  inconvenience  to  the  families 
involved. 

"Instant  rehabilitation"  is  not  the 
cure-all.  However,  it  did  demonstrate 
quite  dramatically  that  rehabilitation 
does  not  have  to  take  9  to  18  months  to 
accomplish. 

In  that  same  vein,  other  techniques 
and  materials  for  use  in  massive  reha- 
bilitation are  being  developed. 

An  important  feature  of  massive  reha- 
bilitation is  that  private,  profit-motivat- 
ed enterprise,  can  become  involved. 

An  example  of  what  a  major  industrial 
corix>ration  can  do  is  the  U.S.  Gsrpsum 
Co.'s  effort  in  New  York  City. 

U.S.  Gypsum  earmarked  $1,250,000  for 
investment  In  the  rehabilitation  of  six 
tenements  on  East  102d  Street.  The  com- 
pany will  sell  the  refurbished  buildings 
to  nonprofit  sponsors. 
In  this  project  U.S.  Gypsum  is  seeking 
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to  develop  new  building  materials  and 
techniques  attuned  to  rehabilitation. 

The  Federal  Housing  Administration 
has  been  encouraging  this  kind  of  par- 
ticipation by  industry,  pointing  out  the 
vast  market  that  rehabUiution  offers  for 
building  components  .-Jiii  materials,  as 
well  as  the  public  service  opportunities 

Another  interesting  project  is  under- 
way in  Boston.  Mass.  There,  a  massive 
rehabilitation  program  in  the  innerclty 
has  been  undertaken  by  several  private 
developers. 

Soale  2.000  units  In  101  buildings  are 
being  refurbished.  Scheduled  for  com- 
pletion by  July  I,  1968,  6  months  after 
the  program  was  announced,  the  Boston 
project  is  "on  time." 

Seven  private,  profit-motivated  de- 
velopers have  undertaken  the  job.  PHA 
is  working  to  speed  production  time  on 
rehabilitation  projecu  by  improving  its 
processing  time.  The  Agency  processed 
the  Boston  applications  in  less  than  2 
months. 

To  be  successful,  rehabilitation  must 
also  produce  housing  at  rentals  that 
tenants  in  the  area  can  afford  to  pay. 
Each  rehabilitation  project  PHA  is  work- 
ing on  seeks  to  improve  the  cost  situation. 

In  spite  of  the  progress  being  made  on 
this  problem,  there  still  is  need  for  some 
Federal  assistonce  to  keep  rentals  down 
In  high  cost  areas. 

HUD  has   two   programs  which  can 

help. 

The  221(d)  (3)  below-market-interest- 
rate  program  provides  for  3-percent  per- 
manent mortgage  financing  by  the  Fed- 
eral National  Mortgage  Association. 

The  rent  supplement  program  provides 
for  payment  of  that  portion  of  the  rent 
which  exceeds  25  percent  of  a  family's 
monthly  income. 

Money  for  this  program  is  nearly  ex- 
hausted. The  President  has  requested  an 
additional  $65  million  in  contract  au- 
thority for  fiscal  year  1969.  The  pro- 
gram needs  this  funding  so  that  hous- 
ing which  is  so  desperately  needed  can 
be  provided  for  low-income  families. 

Private  initiative.  Government  assist- 
ance and  public  support  are  needed  to 
bring  about  the  creation  of  a  rehabilita- 
tion industry. 

These  factors  went  Into  the  formation 
of  the  first  such  private,  profit-motivated 
rehabilitation  enterprise  in  Pittsburgh. 
Pa. 

ACTION-Housing.  Inc..  was  Instru- 
mental In  forming  this  corporation 
which  is  being  sponsored  by  such  Indus- 
trial slants  as  United  States  Steel.  West- 
Inghouse  Electric.  Equitable  Life  Assur- 
ance Co..  Alcoa,  and  others. 

Some  30  sponsoring  companies  have 
subscribed  several  millions  of  dollars  to 
form  the  corporation.  It  is  envisioned 
that  when  fully  operational  the  company 
will  rehabilitate  about  1.000  units  a  year. 
Already  the  first  phase  Is  underway.  Five 
hundred  imits  are  being  refurbished  with 
FHA-insured  financing  serving  as  the  fi- 
nancial catalyst. 

Rehabilitation  Is  one  phase  of  the 
battle  to  improve  the  living  conditions  of 
all  people,  especially  those  residing  in  the 
blighted  and  deteriorating  neighbor- 
hoods of  our  urban  centers. 

HUD  Secretary  Robert  Weaver  said: 
There  must  be  first  of  all  new  attitudes 
and  new  Ideas.  There  must  be  a  construction 
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industry  geared  to  think  of  rehabilitation  as 
a  massive  activity,  so  massive  that  It  requires 
new  materials  and  new  ways  of  handling 
them. 

Whatever  the  problems  of  rehabilita- 
tion may  be.  It  Is  imperative  that  action 
be  taken  to  solve  them  if  our  cities  are  to 
survive. 


Extension  of  Broadcast  Station  Licenses 
to  5  Years 


Febrmrif  28,  1968 

five-year  license  period  Is  attuned  to  the  in- 
creased recognized  responsibilities  that  have 
been  shouldered  by  the  US   broadcaster 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  Is  in  the 
public  interest  both  as  a  weapon  in  the 
war  against  excessive  papei-work.  and  as. 
a  simple  and  constructive  way  to  mod- 
ernize regulation  of  American  broad- 
casting. I  hope  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  will  act 
promptly  on  this  bill  this  year. 


HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

or    MAKTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  2S,  1968 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  today  introducing  legis- 
lation (HR.  15652  >  to  amend  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934.  as  amended,  to 
extend  the  maximum  licensing  period  for 
broadcast  sUtlons  from  3  to  5  years. 

This  simple  change  would  lighten  the 
tremendous  burdens  now  imposed  on  all 
American  radio  and  television  stations, 
and  particularly  on  the  smaller  ones,  by 
the  need  to  prepare  and  file  an  extremely 
detailed  and  comprehensive  license  re- 
newal form  every  3  years.  The  bill  would 
also  lessen  the  great  processing  and  re- 
view workload  of  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission,  giving  that  agency 
more  time  for  other  assignments. 

Extending  the  licensing  period  would 
not  reduce  oversight  of  the  broadcasting 
industry  or  produce  any  decline  In  the 
quality  of  programing,  since  the  FCC 
would  retain  Its  present  authority  to 
limit  licenses  and  renewals  to  shorter 
periods  where  warranted,  and  to  review 
station  operations  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  doubt  that  even  the 
most  ardent  radio  and  television  fol- 
lowers among  the  general  public  realize 
how  many  man-hours  and  how  much 
cost  the  management  of  every  station 
must  Invest  in  preparing  the  intricate 
forms  required  for  license  renewal.  I 
doubt  that  many  realize  that,  although 
broadcasting  has  grown  and  matured 
immensely  since  World  War  II,  the  3- 
year  license  limitation  has  not  been 
changed  since  1940.  Clearly  moderniza- 
tion Is  required  to  keep  our  regulatory, 
practices  in  pace  with  the  needs  and 
demands  of  the  times. 

Extension  of  the  licensing  period  has 
been  supported  by  a  number  of  present 
and  past  members  of  the  PCC.  Including 
Chairman  Rosel  H.  Hyde,  who  declared 
In  September  1966  that  a  longer  renewal 
period  would  reduce  FCC  paperwork  by 
about  800  applications  per  year,  and 
would  "lessen  the  burdens  on  the  service 
and  on  us  without.  In  my  judgment,  any 
deterioration  In  standards  of  public 
service. " 

The  legislation  I  am  sponsoring  today 
has  also  been  endorsed  by  the  Maryland- 
District  of  Columbia -Delaware  Broad- 
casters' Association.  Inc.  Mr.  Neal  J.  Ed- 
wards, of  WMAL-TV.  president  of  the 
association,  wrote  me  recently: 

A  flve-year  renewpl  would  release  broad- 
casters from  the  frequently  applied  burdens 

and  expenses  of  renewal  application  prepara- 
tion so  that  their  efforts  may  be  channeled 
Into  more  efficient  and  xiseful  avenues  of 
endeavor  In  the  public  Interest.  Moreover,  a 


A  Way  To  Win 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  28.  196S 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  De- 
fense Secretary  Robert  McNamara  of- 
ficially leaves  his  office  tomorrow.  Hope- 
fully his  successor  will  have  the  authority 
and  ability  to  repair  our  defense  struc- 
ture, which  has  been  distorted  during  the 
McNamara  regime. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  stretched  .^o 
thin  in  men  and  supplies  that  In  relation- 
ship to  the  Communist  forces  we  are  at 
a  dangerous  point  In  overall  defense. 
This  morning's  Chicago  Tribune  com- 
ments on  the  last  message  of  Secretary 
McNamara.  Its  thoughtful  analysis 
dramatizes  the  inadequate  results  of  his 
tenure.  The  editorial  follows: 
A  Wat  To  Win 
In  a  valedictory  message  supporting  an 
80  billion  dollar  defense  budget.  Secretary 
of  Defense  McNamara  told  Congress  he  ex- 
pected the  war  In  Viet  Nam  would  continue 
much  as  usual  without  any  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  to  seek  victory. 

McNamara  presented  his  1969  defense 
budget  against  a  background  of  the  mightiest 
communist  offensive  of  the  war  which  had 
brought  violence  to  cities  from  Hue  to  Saigon 
and  the  Mekong  delta.  Communists  were 
fighting  in  the  compound  of  the  united  States 
embassy  In  Saigon  and  had  rolled  up  the 
latest  Russian  tanks  to  attack  the  marine 
fortress  of  Khe  Sanh. 

About  to  step  down  after  seven  years  as 
Pentagon  No.  1.  McNamara  reported  to  Con- 
gress that  American  war  goals  remained  un- 
changed. These,  he  said,  do  not  seek  the  sur- 
render of  the  Viet  Cong  guerrillas  or  North 
Vietnamese  regulars,  nor  the  capitulation 
of  Hanoi.  They  should  only  go  home. 
McNamara  said,  and  stop  trying  to  take  over 
South  Viet  Nam. 

Such  objectives,  he  Insisted,  forbid  any 
escalation  of  the  war  for  fear  It  would  risk 
•directly  Involving  other  nuclear  powers.' 
But  the  two  powers  McNamara  had  In  mind 
— Russia  and  Red  China— already  are  in- 
volved In  the  war,  by  McNamara's  own  esti- 
mates. 

McNamara  said  that  Peking  has  sent  30.000 
to  50.000  support  troops  to  North  Viet  Nam 
for  anti-aircraft  defense  and  to  help  repair 
and  mamtaln  Hanoi's  transportation,  com- 
munli,i.tlons.  and  IrrtgaUon  systems.  Russia 
is  even  more  thoroughly  involved  In  keeping 
North  Viet  Nam  In  the  war. 

Most  if  not  all  the  industrial  output  Hfnol 
by  Russia  and  China,  chiefly  by  Russia,  the 
has  lost  to  our  bombing  has  been  replaced 
Pentagon  chief  said.  Russia  also  supplies  the 
North  Vietnamese  with  missiles,  anti-aircraft 
guns,  radar,  ammunition,  fighter  aircraft, 
trucks,  railroad  equipment,  barges,  ma- 
chinery, petroleum,  fertilizer,  and  rood. 

The  fact  Is.  as  McNamara  admitted.  Mos- 
cow supplies  the  bulk  of  all  Hanoi's  imports. 
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«hlch  rose  last  year  to  an  estimated  one 
billion  dollars,  of  which  660  million  dollars 
vias  1"  military  hardware.  Nor  does  Mc- 
Namara see  any  chance  of  this  tremendous 
aiilstance  growing  any  less. 

Yet.  la  the  face  of  this  massive  assistance 
rrom  Russia  and  other  communist  nations. 
McNamara  told  Congress  he  could  not  con- 
ceive of  anv  additional  campaign  that  would 
pinch  off  this  flow  of  mUltnry  supplies.  By 
this  the  secretary  meant  any  att«mpt  to 
step  up  the  bombing  of  North  Viet  Nam— 
in  particular.  Its  vital   port  of  Haiphong. 

Every  senior  military  figure  concerned  wlUi 
orosecutlng  the  war  is  authentically  reported 
to  have  recommended  that  Haiphong  be 
knocked  out.  either  by  mining  the  harbor 
or  bombing  the  dock  facilities  or  both.  Last 
fall  in  testimony  before  a  Senate  commit- 
tee' McNamara  hUnself  admitted  that  80 
per  cent  of  North  Viet  Nam's  Imports  go  in 
through  Haiphong. 

But  the  Pentagon  boss  won't  turn  the  navy 
and  air  force  loose  against  Haiphong.  His 
defense  message  Indicates  he  still  stands  by 
a  study  prepared  by  his  civilian  whiz  kids 
which  Insist  that  North  Viet  Nam  could  still 
get  enough  military  supplies  and  food  im- 
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ports  by  road.  rail,  and  the  Red  river  inland 
waterway  system,  regardless  of  how  heavily 
North  Viet  Nam  Is  bombed. 

Adm.  U.  S.  Grant  Sharp,  the  American 
commander  In  chief  In  the  Pacific,  told  the 
same  Senate  committee  last  fall  that  he  did 
not  believe  the  Pentagon  study.  He  recom- 
mended that  Haiphong  harbor  be  mined. 
It  would  hasten  the  end  of  the  war,  the  ad- 
miral said.  Now  that  McNamara  Is  leaving 
the  defense  post,  there  Is  hope  that  the  Ad- 
ministration may  begin  to  follow  military 
advice  which  seeks  a  way  to  end  the  war, 
not  Its  continuance. 


The  Impact  of  Footwear  Imports 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  28,  1968 
Mr.    BURKE   of   Massachusetts.   Mr. 
Speaker,  at  this  time  I  would  like  to  re- 

U.S.  IMPORTS,  NONRUBBER  FOOTWEAR 
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mind  the  Members  that  today,  Thursday, 
and  Friday  of  this  week  a  display  of 
footwear— domestic  and  Imported— will 
be  on  display  in  the  Presidential  Room 
of  the  Congressional  Hotel  in  Washhig- 
ton,  D.C.  An  invitation  signed  by  my  dis- 
tinguished   colleague    from    Massachu- 
setts and  myself  has  been  sent  to  every 
Members  of  Congress  to  view  firsthand 
the  problems  facing  the  footwear  in- 
dusti-y  In  this  country  as  the  result  of 
the  impact  of  footwear  imports.  Those 
in  the  shoe  Industry  will  be  at  the  Con- 
gressional Hotel  to  explain  further  the 
problems  confronting  them. 

I  include  the  figures  recently  released 
on  U.S.  Imports  of  nonrubber  footwear 
for  the  month  of  January  1968  over  the 
figures  of  1967— the  grand  total  shows 
an  alarming  increase  in  imports  of  73.9 
percent  over  last  year's  figures.  I  also 
include  a  pamphlet  entitled  "The  Impact 
of  Footwear  Imports." 

The  material  referred  to  foUows: 


January  1968 


Pairs 


Value 


Pairs 


January  1%7 

Value 


Grand  total 

Percent 

Supported  vinyl  uppers. 

Percwt • 

Leather,  etc 

Percent • 


Women  and  misses. 


17.918.258      J27.802407        10,306.643       $15,253,073     ^^^^^^^ 

(-t-73.9)  (+82.3) intanlsandchildrens. 


Men  and  boys. 
Percent 


8,981,628 
(+>3.9) 

8,936.630 
(+73.8) 


5,710,621 

(+91.0). 
22,091,788 
(+80. 1). 


5.164,409 
"5;  142.' 234' 


2.989,305 
12; 263.768 


1.966.776 
(+57.3) 


6.609.975 
(+54.8). 


1.250.238 


4.269.265 


Percent^ 

House  slippers... 

Percent 

Moccasins 

Percent 

Huaraches 

Percent 


THE   IMPACT    or    IMPORTS   ON    THE   U.S.    FOOT- 
WEAR  MANUTACTtnUNG    INDUSTRY 

(By  the  National  Affairs  Committee  of  the 
NaUonal  Footwear  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, Inc.  and  New  England  Footwear 
Association,  Inc.) 

1.    U.S.  FOOTWEAR  IMPORTS  ABE  INCREASING 
RAPIOLT 

Footwear  Imports  In  1967  rose  to  173  mil- 
lion pairs  of  all  kinds  of  men's,  women's,  and 
children's  footwear  valued  at  $244  million.  In 
1955,  they  amounted  to  only  8  mllUon  pairs 
valued  at  $13  million.  The  1967  total  was 
an  aU-tlme  high  and  exceeded  1966  by  32 Tc 
ill  pairs  and  41%  In  dollars. 

Of  the  1967  total.  129  million  pairs  were 
mainly  leather  and  vinyl  types.  Including 
suppers,  valued  at  $217  million,  for  an  In- 
crease of  34  ,7  m  pairs  and  41%  In  dollars 
over  1966. 

If  Imports  of  all  footwear  continue  at  the 
1967  rate,  they  would  amount  to  233  mil- 
lion pairs  valued  at  $344  million  In  1968; 
imports  of  leather  and  vinyl  footwear  would 
amount  to  173  million  pairs  valued  at  $305 
million. 

The  low  average  value  of  Imports  com- 
pared to  the  value  of  domestic  production  Is 
the  reason  for  the  deep  penetraUon  of  Amer- 
ican markets. 

2.   FOOTWEAR    IMPORTS    WERE    ALMOST   ONE- 
FOURTH  OF  U.S.  PRODUCTION  IN   1967 

In  1955.  footwear  imports  as  a  percentage 
of  U.S.  production  were  1.2%.  In  1967,  im- 
ports were  22.9%  of  domestic  output. 

If  total  imports  conUnue  to  Increase  at  the 
1967  rate,  they  will,  in  1968.  equal  31.1%  of 
an  estimated  U.S.  output  of  750  million  pairs. 
On  this  basis.  Imports  of  leather  and  vinyls 
alone  In  1968  will  equal  28.8%  of  an  esti- 
mated domestic  production  of  600  million 
pairs. 

3.  LOW-WAGE  COUNTRIEB  ABE  MAJOR  EXPORTERS 
or    FOOTWEAR    TO    THE    UNITED    STATES 

The  bulk  of  Imported  footwear  comes  from 
low-wage  countries  and  Is  produced  by  labor 


working  under  conditions  that  would  not  be 
permitted  in  the  United  States. 

Imports  are  Increasing  from  communist 
nations  seeking  U.S.  dollars.  These  Imports 
are  produced  by  state-controlled  enterprises 
and  sold  at  prices  that  have  been  found  by 
the  U.S.  Treasury  Department  to  be  at  less- 
than-fair  value.'  They  have  grown  from  8,700 
pairs  in  1955  to  3.011.700  pairs  In  1967. 

US.  IMPORTS  OF  LEATHER  FOOTWEAR,  1955  AND  1%7' 


January  1968  January  1967 

^^  :;^^  Pairs  Value 

6  005  456  $14,317,115         3.038.076         »6,762.027 

'itsVz^        ^^l\m 149.026 20i;62i 

'i\^,'  'W^' 14.055 24:600 

■  <^'?8l^  '^A\V i67;i9i 18i:565 

-  \2^6^'  'T,%' 3:650 4:525 

:      (+3.353.5)      (+1.5%.8) 

united  States.  Chief  Impact  In  1967  was  from 
imports  of  women's  casual  footwear*  that 
were  equal  to  90...  of  the  domestic  pairs 
produced.  All  other  women's  footwear  were 
equal  to  28%,  and  men's  cemented  footwear 
were  equal  to  25%  of  U.S.  output. 

IMPORTS  AS  A  PERCENTAGE  OF  DOMESTIC  PRODUCTION 


Total  year 


Product  type 


Millions  of  pairs 


F.o.b.  foreign 
value  3 (in 
millions) 


1966 


1967 


1955'      1967        1955        1%7 


Total,  all  countries. 


7.8      129.1      $13.6      $217.6 


Japan 

Italy 

Taiwan 

Spain 

Hong  Kong 


1.1  34.2 

3.  0  102. 7 

3.1 

(6)  23.0 

.2  1.1 

fji^::-::::... o     j*      ^  J-J 

Czechoslovakia *'•" 

Other  Communist  coun-                          ,  n       /f\  9  ^ 

tries' (),         \l       <'>5  J? 

Mexico..--. '         f"         .i  iti 

United  Kingdom •«            f         \l  'J;* 

1            :4          1.2  5.5 

:8       <5.2         1.8  15.8 


2.  7  '  56. 8 

1.1  41.6 

•6.7 

(')  6  7 

.4  '1.4 


Canada.. 

Switzerland 

Other  countries. 


2  Da'ta  to?  isSs'do  not  include  vinyl-supported  upper  footwear 

"It  "IZrc^st.  insurance  and  freight,  value  of  imports  is 
is  understated  by  about  10  percent,  according  to  the  U.S  Tariff 

'^rFor"all"footwear  (including  canvas-rubber)  pairs  would  be: 
Japan  86  400  000;  Taiwan.  13.800.000;  Hong  Kong  5,200,000. 
other  countries,  8,700,000.  Other  data  about  same. 

»  Less  than  50,000  pairs. 

t  Less  than  $50,000. 

'  Includes  Yugoslavia,  Rumania,  and  Poland. 

4.  ALL  TTPES  OF  FOOTWEAR  ABE  BEINO  IMPORTED 

VlrttiaUy  every  type  of  footwear  made  in 
American  factories  Is  being  Unported  into  the 


■  Under  the  obsolete  Antl-Dumplng  Act  of 
1921.  the  footwear  Industry  has  not  been 
able  to  obtain  relief. 


Women's  casuals  < ^  tS 

Other  women's - }»  « 

Men's  cemented  tootweat [s  " 

Athletic- }»  \l 

Children's '"  " 

Uncles  "casual footwear.  "  defined  by  Tariff  Schedule ol  the 
United  States  as  "footwear  constructed  with  a  wedge  heel,  or 
w"th  an  o?en  tol  and  so  constructed  that  the  heel  of  the  loo  ,.s 
not  over  1  inch  above  the  ball  of  the  foot";  and  "huaraches.  a 
leather-soled  sandal  with  a  woven-leather  upper. 

Source:  National  Footwear  Manufacturers  Association,  based 
on  census  data. 

5     U.S      FOOTWEAR    MANUFACTURING     ESSENTIAL 
TO  ECONOMIC   LIFE  OF  MANY  COMMUNITIES 

The  industry  structure  Is  made  up  princi- 
oally  of  small  and  medium  sized  companies 
spread  throughout  the  United  States.  There 
are  about  800  companies  operating  1.100  fac- 
tories m  some  600  cities  and  towns.  In  the 
majority  of  these  localities,  footwear  manu- 
facturing Is  the  major  sovirce  of  Income. 

All  but  a  few  dozen  of  these  companies  are 
lamUy  owned  and  operated.  It  Is  the  smaU 
and  medium  sized  factories  that  are  bearing 
the  brunt  of  Imports. 

Approximately  228.800  men  and  women  are 
employed  by  the  Industry  and  receive  wages 
and  salaries  of  $1  billion  annually. 

6  IMPORTS  ARE  PRODUCED  BY  LOW-WAGE  LABOR 
WORKING  AT  RATES  OF  PAY  THAT  WOULD  BE 
ILLE3AL  IN  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

American  wage  rates  to  employees  In  the 
footwear   Industry   are  the   highest  In   the 


4608 

world.  American  production  worker*  In 
iMther  footwear  manufacturing  planti  In 
1967  averaged  an  estimated  »2  43  an  hour 
Including  fringe  beneflU.' 

Total  wages  and  fringe  beneflta  In  the  US. 
footwear  manufacturing  Industry  are  three 
to  four  times  thoee  In  Japan  and  more  than 
twice  thOM  In  Italy. 

The  labor-coet  advantage  1»  so  great  that 
domestic  footwear  manufacturers  cannot 
compete. 

7.  AMBUCAN    rOOTWEAB    rACTORUS    STIU.    LKAD 

THE  WOalJ)  IN  pmoDDCTivrrT 
American  factories  produce  more  pairs  per 
worker  per  hour  than  any  other  country  In 
the  world.  This  productivity  edge,  however.  U 
far  from  sufflctent  to  offset  the  great  wage 
differentials  existing  between  the  footwear 
workers  In  Europe  and  Japan  and  those  In  the 
United  States.  Method*  and  technology  are 
reasonably  similar  here  and  abroad.  The  in- 
dustrlallaed  nations  in  these  countries  also 
have  new  and  renovated  planu.  Footwear  Is 
one  of  the  easiest  product*  for  them  to  pro- 
duce and  export. 

8.  IMPOa-fa  OF  LKATHE*  AND  VINTL  rOOTWKAa 
HAVE  ABsbaBKD  THE  OaOWTH  OF  THE  DOMESTIC 
rOOTWEAa  DTOtJSTBT 

SHOE  MJOOUCTION.  LEATHER  AND  LEATHER  TYPES' 
IHMIItoa  psirsi 


1957 


19(6 


IncrssM 

19Mom 

19S7 


EFTA-countriw M.O         211.1  39.8 

Unit.a  Kmgdon, 109.0         119.6  9^7 

Unit»dSUtss M6.7         546.6  3.8 

I EFTA  (Jrts  from  ETTA  FootwMr  CouncU,  London.  Utsrt  d»to 
tvaiKbla:  sllpptrs  euludtd.  EEC  and  U.S.  output  tram  U.S. 
0«pirtm«nt  of  Commorc*. 

In  fact.  In  1967  U.S.  output,  excluding 
slippers,  was  508.5  mllUon  pairs,  or  3%  less 
than  the  528.7  mllUon  pairs  produced  In  1987. 

».    rOOrWEA*    IMFOKTS    MEAN    PEWEB    JOBS    FOE 
AMXSXCAM  WOBKEIS 

Import*  mean  a  loss  of  Jobs  and  a  cor- 
responding loss  of  income.  In  1967.  43.000  Job 
opportunities  were  lost  because  of  Import*.  IX 
leather  footwear  Imports  total  230  mUllon 
pairs  by  1970  and  represent  a  much  higher 
percentage  of  domestic  production.  76,000 
Job  opportunities  will  be  absorbed  by  Im- 
ports that  year. 

Is  It  more  important  to  make  Jobs  for  Japa- 
nese and  Italian  workers  than  for  American 
workers? 

129  mUllon  pairs  Imported  In  1987  elimi- 
nated 43,000  Job  opportunities. 

This  Is  vitally  Important  to  the  economy 
because  footwear  manufacturing  offers  the 
widest  opportunity  for  training  and  using 
worker*  from  the  present  reservoir  of  »m- 
tralned  and  unskilled  workers.  These  Job  op- 
portunities win  be  more  Important  after  the 
war  and  as  the  labor  supply  expand*  In  the 
years  ahead. 

10.  LBATHBE  FOOTWEAB  IMPORTS  IN    19S7    WERE 
38  TIMES  AS  HIGH  AS  FOOTWEAR  EXPORTS 

In  19«7,  Imports  were  129  million  pairs, 
valued  at  W17  million;  exports  were  2.2  mil- 
lion pairs,  valued  at  $8.2  million. 

The  excess  of  Imports  over  exports  in  1967 
added  8209  million  to  our  balance-of- pay- 
ments deficit. 

Export*  In  1967  of  2.2  million  pairs  repre- 
sented a  drop  of  52%  In  pairs  from  1956 
when  4.6  mlUlon  pair*  were  exported. 

11.  TREMENOorrs  ooMPnrnoN  exists  among 

800  U.8.  rooTWXaa  MANTTFAcrtntxES 
The  Industry  Is  not  amd  never  ha*  been  a 
high-profit  one.  Over  90%  of  the  companies 
are  family  owned  and  operated.  The  succes*- 

*  Bureau  of  Ijabor  Statistics  data. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ful  footwear  manufacturer  earn*  between 
24  and  3#  on  each  dollar  of  sales  compared 
with  approximately  twice  thU  amount  for 
the  average  of  all  other  American  manufac- 
turing Industry.  Approximately  26%  or  more 
of  the  companies  report  loese*  each  year  to 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

A*  a  result  of  this  competition,  the  average 
retail  price  of  a  pair  of  domestic-produced 
shoes  is  still  only  about  $7.60.  And  57%  of 
all  men's  shoes  and  80%  of  all  women's 
shoes  sell  at  or  below  $11.00  a  pair,  and  65% 
of  all  children's  shoes  sell  at  or  below  $6.00  a 
pair.  No  other  country.  Including  the  social- 
istic and  communistic  nations,  offers  such  a 
wealth  of  footwear  resources  to  Its  people, 
la.  otheb  nations  DiacomuoE  foorwEAE  ex- 
ports FROM  THE  ONlTED  BTATBI 

Most  shoe-producing  countries  of  the  world 
have  higher  tariffs  to  protect  their  domestic 
footwear  Industries  and  also.  In  some  cases, 
discourage  footwear  Imports  by  exchange 
restrictions,  some  form  of  taxation,  or  even 
outright  prohibition  via  licensing.  For  exam- 
ple, before  the  Kennedy  Round,  footwear 
duties  in  the  United  States  averaged  13% 
compared  with  an  average  of  28%  for  Italy 
and  26-60%  for  Japan.  Even  with  Kennedy 
Round  reduction*,  duties  will  stUl  be  higher 
In  other  countries,  and  other  barriers,  such 
a*  value  added  and  border  taxes,  still  persist 
or  have  since  been  established. 

Moreover,  many  of  these  same  coimtrles 
encourage  footwear  exports  to  the  United 
States  through  export  subsidies,  credits  on 
domestic  taxes  paid  on  export  manufacturers, 
and  concessions  on  freight. 

Foreign  nations  should  open  their  gates 
to  Imports  of  American  footwear  and  offer, 
on  a  reciprocal  basts,  the  same  tariff  levels 
and  permissive  trade  conditions  as  the  United 
autes. 

13.  FOOTWEAR  IMPORT  RTGCLATIONS  SHOTTLD  IN- 
SURE FAIR  COMPETITION  FOR  AMERICAN  WORK- 
ERS   AND    MANUFACTCRXRS 

Import  regulations  should  offer  foreign  na- 
tion* an  opportunity  to  share  in  the  develop- 
ment and  growth  of  the  American  footwear 
market  but  not  to  an  extent  that  weakens 
the  domeetlc  manufacturing  Industry  as  well 
a*  Industries  that  supply  and  service  foot- 
wear manufacturing. 

14.  TBE      PRINCIPI.X      OF     ORDERI.T      MARKETING 

WILL   INSURE    FAIR    COMPETITION 

Orderly  marketing  bill*  providing  for  flexi- 
ble Import  quotas  are  now  before  the  Senate 
and  House.  These  would  permit  foreign  and 
domestic  manufacturers  to  share  In  the  grow- 
ing footwear  market  in  the  United  States  on 
a  fair,  competitive  basis. 

All  the  growth  of  the  pa*t  decade  ha* 
gone  to  import*.  , 

15.  RETAIL  FOOTWEAR  BALES  VOLUME  IN  l»e7 
EXCEEDED  $6  3  BILLION  FOR  NEARLY  A  BILLION 
PAIRS 

This  volume  Included  domestic  and  Im- 
ported varieties  of  shoes  and  slippers  of 
leather  and  vinyl,  canvas-rubber,  as  well  a* 
waterproof  and  weatherproof  types. 

(Note. — Only  footwear  that  covers  the  foot 
Is  analyzed  In  this  report.  Excluded  are  rub- 
ber waterproof  boots  and  overshoes,  rubber- 
thonged  sandals,  and  hosiery  of  the  slipper- 
sock  variety.) 
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commend  the  courage  of  this  fine  man 
and  to  honor  his  memory  by  including 
the  following  article  in  the  Record: 
Priest,    Marine    Die    in    Fighting — Fatheh 

McOoNioAL   Killed   in   Action   at  Hue 

An  Army  chaplain  who  taught  for  four 
years  at  Loyola  High  School,  and  a  19-year- 
old  marine,  formerly  from  Maryland,  have 
been  killed  In  Vietnam,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment announced  yesterday. 

The  Rev.  Aloyslus  P.  McOonlgal,  S.J.  46. 
died  Sunday  when  he  was  shot  In  the  fore- 
head during  the  battle  at  Hue. 

Father  McOonlgal,  an  Army  major  assigned 
to  the  United  SUtes  Advisory  Cksmpound  at 
Hue.  had  asked  special  permission  to  leave 
Army  headquarters  and  Join  marines  who 
were  fighting  without  a  Catholic  priest. 

Known  throughout  Vietnam  for  his  devo- 
tion to  the  "men  in  the  field."  he  was  never 
satisfied  with  celebrating  several  masses  a 
week  In  the  compound,  an  Army  doctor  who 
worked  with  him  said. 

awaiting  replacement 

He  had  been  assigned  to  a  desk  Job  at 
DaNang  and  was  awaiting  his  replacement 
when  he  asked  for  permlslon  to  go  out  Into 
the  battlefield. 

He  had  traveled  all  over  the  northern 
provinces  since  he  arrived  in  South  Vietnam 
In  December,  1966,  and  had  come  to  Hue 
when  the  Army  compound  was  first  attacked 
at  the  end  of  January. 

According  to  one  report,  Father  McOonlgal 
had  traveled  with  a  Vietnamese  airborne  unit 
and  made  his  own  way  across  the  Perfume 
River,  at  a  time  when  no  one  eUe  wa*  able 
to  cross.  In  order  to  reach  the  old  Imperial 
capital. 

The  slight.  5-foot  6-lnch  priest  had  taken 
a  leave  In  hU  ancesual  home  of  Ireland. 
when  he  asked  for  an  extension  of  his  tour 
of  duty  at  the  end  of  last  year. 

Born  In  Philadelphia,  he  studied  at  Wood- 
stock College  from  1944  until  1947  and  from 
1960  until  1954.  He  was  ordained  in  1953. 

After  teaching  for  several  years  at  Oonzaga 
High  School  In  Washington  he  came  to  Balti- 
more In  1966  and  taught  Latin,  EnglUh, 
algebra  and  physics  at  Loyola  High  School 
unUl  1960. 

REQTTESTED  VIET  OUTT 

Father  McOonlgal  then  returned  to  Wash- 
ington, where  he  studied  for  a  master's  de- 
gree In  physics  at  Oeorgetown  University. 

He  first  enlisted  In  the  Army  In  1961  and 
served  for  two  years.  In  1966,  he  volunteered 
again,  asking  specifically  for  an  assignment 
In  Vietnam. 


Priest,  Marine  Die  in  Pif  kting 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  28.  1968 

Mr.  LONO  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 

the  Reverend   Aloysius  P.   McOonlgal, 

S J.,  an  Army  chaplaiir  from  Maryland, 

was  recently  killed  to  Vietnam.  I  wish  to 


Qaestionnaire 


HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  28.  1968 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thursday 
of  this  week,  I  will  begin  mailing  a  ques- 
tionnaire to  my  constituents  in  the  First 
Congressional  District  of  Ohio.  The  re- 
sponse to  the  questionnaire  mailed  by  me 
in  July  1967  was  overwhelming,  and  has 
encouraged  me  to  agato  ask  my  constitu- 
ents to  take  a  position  on  some  of  the 
major  issues  facing  the  90th  Congress. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues, 
the  following  are  the  questions  and  brief 
note  that  I  am  sending  to  my  constitu- 
ents: 

Congress  of  the  Unh-ed  Statts. 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March.  1968. 

Dear  Friend:  As  your  Representative  in 
Congress.  I  need  to  know  your  position  on 
many  of  the  major  Issues  that  are  facing  our 
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n»tlon  today,  and  would  appreciate  yoitt 
t^ng  the  Ume  to  answer  the  question*  and 
return  the  completed  card.  . 

The  Questionnaire  may  be  returned  by 
rutting  along  the  dotted  line,  and  mailing  It 
to  me  If  you  need  more  cards  for  other 
voters,'  or  If  you  have  any  additional  com- 
ment or  questions,  please  call  or  drop  by  my 
DUtnct  Office.  Room  754,  U.8.  Post  Office  and 
court  House  Building,  ClnclnnaU.  Telephone 
684-3284. 

Sincerely, 

Robert  Taft,  Jr., 
First  District,  Ohio. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

If  It  were  not  for  reducUons  in  avaUablllty 
of  mortgage  funds,  housing  storts  probably 
would  have  increased  In  1966,  so  It  seems 
reasonable  to  aasume  that  financial  condi- 
tions fully  accounted,  and  In  effect  more 
than  accounted,  for  the  year-to-year  decline 
in    housing   starts. 


I  Do  vou  approve  ot  the  Johnson  adminis- 

tialion's  handling  of  the  Vietnam  war?.     Yes 

7  Oo  vou  tjvor  military  withdrawal  by  the 
United  States  from  South  Vietnam  even 
*ilhout  reasonable  assurance  that  the 
Vietnamese  people  vnill  h»ve  a  free 
choice  ot  government? ----     "•* 

3  Do  you  approve  ol  the  United  States  han- 
dling ot  the  seizure  ct  the  U.SS. 
•Pueblo"  by  North  Korea? ---     «es 

i  Should  the  draft  laws  be  changed  to  re- 
quire application  ol  national  standards 
tor  induction  into  the  Armed  Forces?..     Yes 

b  Should  the  Nation  be  v»orking  to  eliminate 

i  compulsory  dralt? . '•* 

e  Oo  you  teel  the  administration  s  proposed 

income  tix  increase  is  )uslited? Yes 

7  Do  you  support  the  administration's  pro- 

posed tax  on  foreign  travel? Yes 

8  Should  the  administration  be  doing  mora 

locon-,b3tiiflition? -.:■--.-     '•' 

9  Shojid  Federal  Government  spending  be 

cut? :  --     "* 

10  03  you  teel  that  ait  pollution  is  a  serious 

nroblem  in  the  Greater  Cincinnati  area?.     Yes 

II  Do  you  believs  sir  satety  procedures  it 

the  Nation's  eirports,  including  Greater 
Cincinnati  Airport,  are  silequate? -     Yss 

12  Do  you  teel  government  at  all  levels  must 

t  Ike  additional  steps  to  enforce  law  and 

order? -■ '•* 

13  Oo  you  favor  offering  government  incen- 

tives to  employers  to  hire  and  train  un- 
skilled  workers? '•* 


No 

No 

No 

No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 

No 

No 

No 


Our  Continoed  Natioaal  Growth  Require* 
Strong  HomebuildiBg  and  Home  Financ- 
ing Indattries        ) 


HON.  GARRY  BROWN 

OF  uichioan 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  27.  1968 


Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er I  am  certain  most  of  us  vividly  recall 
the  financial  turmoU  of  1966.  which 
plunged  the  housing  industry  into  a 
severe  recession.  WhUe  there  is  no  firm 
indication  that  we  are  about  to  enter  a 
similar  period,  there  has  been  a  tighten- 
ing of  credit  and  we  have  seen  some  early 
indications  of  a  flow  of  fimds  from  the 
mortgage  market.  Lenders  are  seeking 
prime  borrowers  for  their  available  mort- 
gage funds,  or.  are  charging  large  ^- 
counts  on  FHA-insured  loans.  Il  this 
pattern  continues  it  will  result  in  condi- 
tions that  could  set  back  homebuilding 
and  buying  just  as  they  are  on  the  verge 
of  recovery. 

On  no  less  than  three  occasions  since 
1950  the  housing  industry  has  been  se- 
verely constricted  as  the  Federal  Reserve 
tightened  credit  to  ward  off  inflation. 
These  fluctuations  did  not  occur  by  acci- 
dent. They  were  the  result  of  policies 
that  had  been  planned  and  implemented, 
and,  as  such,  they  can  be  anticipated  and 
preventative  action  taken. 

The  Department  of  Treasury  stated  in 
a  report  to  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  that— 


Historically  there  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
correlation  between  the  volimie  of  FHA 
housing  finance  activity  and  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  interest  rate  allowable  for 
these  loans  in  relation  to  interest  rates 
prevaUlng  in  the  capital  markets.  For 
example,  it  has  come  to  my  attention 
that  during  the  period  from  early  1962 
untU  the  latter  part  of  1965,  discounts 
on  FHA  new-home  mortgages  first  de- 
clined from  around  4  percent  to  a  level 
below  2  percent  which  held  for  over  2 
years.  During  the  same  period,  the  vol- 
ume of  mortgage  insurance  applications 
for  existing  homes  rose  steadily  from  a 
550,000  annual  rate  to  a  sustained  an- 
nual rate  level  over  800,000  in  the  latter 
part  of  1965.  ^. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
statutory  interest  rate  ceiling  on  FHA 
insured  mortgages  has  been  6  percent 
since  1934  with  discretion  given  the  Com- 
missioner to  vary  the  rate  below  that 
ceiling  to  meet  conventional  money  mar- 
ket conditions. 

In  spite  of  three  discretionary  inter- 
est rate  increases  of  one-fourth  percent 
each  in  1966.  discounts  on  FHA  new- 
house  mortgages  rose  from  2  to  7  VSj  per- 
cent the  level  immediately  before  the 
final  increase  to  the  statutory  maximum 
interest  rate  of  6  percent.  With  this  rise 
in  discounts,  the  rate  of  existing  home 
appUcatlons  dropped  more  than  half 
from  the  annual  rate  to  a  level  below 
400,000  late  in  1966. 

Easing  of  mortgage  money  condiUons 
in  early  1967  resulted  in  a  decline  of  dis- 
counts on  FHA  mortgages  from  nearly  7 
percent  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  to 
2y2  percent  in  May,  with  an  accompany- 
ing recovery  of  existing  home  applica- 
tions to  a  700.000  aimual  rate  in  May. 
Later   tightening    of   credit   to   record 
money  market  rates  has  resulted  in  dis- 
counts on  6-percent  FHA  mortgages  to 
nearly  7  percent  and  helped  to  bring 
about  a  reduction  in  the  aimual  rate  on 
existing  home  applications  by  150.000. 
Our   continued   national   growth  re- 
quires strong  homebuilding  and  home 
financing  industries.  These  are  also  re- 
quired to  produce  enough  new  housing 
for  the  needs  of  our  growing  populaUon. 
and  to  sustain  the  availabiUty  both  of 
housing  and  necessary  credit  for  families 
seeking  homeowner  ship.  I  believe  It  is 
essential  that  legislation  be  adopted  for 
this  purpose.  I  have,  therefore,  intro- 
duced KR.  15385  to  remove  the  statutory 
limitation  on  maximum  interest  rates 
which  may  be  charged  on  home  and 
project  mortgages  Insured  by  the  Fed- 
eral    Housing     Administration.     This 
amendment  to  the  National  Housing  Act 
would  permit  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment to  set  the  maximum  Interest 
rate  at  a  level  necessary  to  meet  the  pre- 
vailing mortgage  market.  Such  a  flexible 
rate  would  open  the  mortgage  market  to 
many     developers— particularly     those 
seekmg  to  serve  the  moderate  and  lower 
income  families. 
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While  the  interest  rate  on  FHA  in- 
sured mortgages  has  been  held  to  6  per- 
cent, the  yield  on  long-term  Tieasury 
bonds  has  risen  from  4^2  percent  to  a 
peak  monthly  average  of  5.44  percent — 
almost  eliminating  the  I'/a  to  2  percent 
spread  which  has  traditionaUy  reflected 
the  differences  in  risks  and  servicing 
costs  between  these  two  types  of  invest- 
ments. As  a  result,  lenders  are  veering 
away  from  mortgage  loans  to  these  oth- 
er, more  favorable  investments.  The  at- 
titude of  many  is.  why  put  money  in  a 
mortgage  loan  where  the  ceiling  is  6  per- 
cent, when  you  can  get  7  percent  on  an 
AA-ratedbond? 

In  periods  of  tight  money,  borrowers 
who  are  in  the  greatest  need  of  mortgage 
terms  provided  through  Federal  help — 
the  low-  and  moderate-income  families — 
are  the  ones  first  deprived  of  access  to 
available  funds.  The  FHA  programs,  de- 
signed to  provide  financing  for  these 
families,  are  put  at  a  competitive  dis- 
advantage in  the  money  market  because 
of  interest  rate  limitations. 

When  FHA  maximum  rates  are  im- 
realistlcally  low  in  relation  to  money 
market  rates  FHA  mortgage  financing  as 
a  practical  matter  dries  up.  The  upsurge 
of  interest  rates  late  last  year  clearly 
slowed  the  flow  of  funds  into  savings 
banks  and  savings  and  loan  associations. 
The  same  is  true  for  the  trend  in  mort- 
gage conmaltments.  Those  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income families  who  desire  to  pur- 
chase homes,  must  make  a  choice  be- 
tween still  more  onerous  credit  terms 
through  uninsured  financing  frequently 
with  multiple  mortgages,  or  postpone- 
ment of  buying. 

If  we  are  to  avoid  this  type  of  inequity 
In  the  home  buying  and  mortgage  market 
we  must  raise  the  present  statutory  ceil- 
ings to  make  it  possible  for  insured 
mortgages  to  compete  in  the  capital  mar- 
kets for  available  funds. 

The  housing  needs  of  our  Nation  are 
great  and  pressing,  and  the  interest  rate 
restrictions  of  the  present^  FHA  law 
simply  compound  the  problems.  In  view 
of  the  current  state  of  the  money  market 
and  probable  future  economic  and  mort- 
gage market  conditions,  it  is  imperative 
that  the  FHA  maximum  interest  rates 
be  raised  immediately.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  in  support  of  this  legisla- 
tion which  will  relax  the  existing  inflex- 
ible interest  rate  restrictions. 


Tax-Free  Revolution 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOTTIBIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  28,  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  George  8. 
Schuyler,  a  noted  American  author,  has 
set  forth  in  a  poignant  maimer  the  de- 
structive role  being  played  by  too  many 
tax-free  foundations  in  financing  riots 
and  revolution  in  America. 

Speaking  of  the  upcoming  Ameri-Cong 
invasion  of  Washington,  D.C.,  he  con- 
cludes in  his  own  inimitable  style: 

Everything  will  be  tax  exempt— In  other 
words,  subsidized  by  you  and  me. 
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The  anti-American  application  of 
some  tax-free  moneys— in  addition  to 
their  uncontroUed  giveaway  of  moneys 
contributing  to  tlie  responsibility  for  the 
inflation  scare  ballyhooed  to  raise  in- 
come taxes— is  the  reason  I  introduced 
House  Resolution  1066  to  investigate 
organizations  granted  tax-free  status 
under  section  501  ic>  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  for  the  purpose  of  revis- 
ing the  law  so  some  of  these  funds  be- 
come taxable  or  their  uses  greatly  cur- 
tailed. 

It  has  come  time  for  many  wealthy 
tax-free  organizations  to  come  of  age — 
to  be  responsible  and  like  all  good 
citizens  pay  their  Uxes.  Working  people 
do  soldiers  do,  businessmen  do.  Why 
should  not  destructive  tax-free  founda- 
tions'' ^  ,         . 

I  include  George  Schuyler's  article  and 
House    Resolution    1066    following    my 
comments : 
Thanks  to  the  Tax-Exempt  Pounoations— 

THE  Black  REVonmoNisrs  Need  No  Nec«o 

DOLLAKS 

(Note.— George  S.  Schuyler,  the  outspoken 
Negro  conservative  ha«  been  a  newspaper- 
man for  more  than  half  a  century.  He  Is 
the  author  of  "Black  No  More"  and  "Black 
And  Conservative.") 

(By  George  Schuyler) 
N«w  York. — It  takes  no  Sherlock  Holmes 
to  deduce  that  with  the  government's  antl- 
poverty  agencies  and  the  white  funds  and 
foundations  subsidizing  the  black  revolu- 
tlonlsu.  those  dedicated  hustlers  need  no 
Negro  followers  to  survive  and  prosper. 

It  U  no  accident  that  none  of  the  numer- 
ous local  and  naUonal  groups  flnanclng 
nuisance  and  disorder  In  our  cities  during 
the  past  decade  has  been  bankrolled  by 
blacks,  with  the  partial  exception  of  the  Na- 
tional AsBOtlatlon  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People,  which  despite  vigorous  re- 
cruiting. Is  losing  membership.  The  others 
can  Justly  hum  the  turn-of-the-century 
song  hit.  "I  Got  a  White  Man  Working  for 
Me.  ■ 

In  Its  Inclplency.  the  "revolution"  got  Its 
money  from  innumerable  white  Northern 
college  chapters  of  Snick  (Student  Nonvio- 
lent Co-ordinating  Committee).  CORE 
(Congress  of  Racial  Equality »,  Jewish  left- 
ists, assorted  liberals  and  Martin  Luther 
King's  roaming  bands  of  peripatetic  parsons 
who  stayed  long  enough  in  a  Southern  com- 
munity to  skim  the  cream  off  the  collections 
In  local  churches,  stage  public  prayers  for 
the  souls  of  white  folk  with  television 
cameras  grinding,  and  then  move  on. 

Today  big  funds  and  foundations,  local 
and  naUonal.  have  taken  over  the  financial 
obligations  of  backing  the  "revolution"  with 
susbtantlal  long  green.  The  Ford  Foundation 
recenUy  annoxmced  a  $200,000  grant  to  Dr. 
King's  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Con- 
ference to  aid  nonviolent  protest  (which 
always  seems  to  end  up  violently) .  Previously 
King's  clansmen  were  trained  at  the  Hlgb- 
lander  Research  and  Education  Center  In 
KnoxvUle.  Tenn..  and  the  Dorchester  Center 
In  Uberty  County.  Ga.,  whence  they  scat- 
tered over  the  Deep  South  Infecting  the 
populace. 

The  Ford  grant  of  $200,000  will  enable  Dr. 
King's  group  to  operate  on  a  much  larger 
scale,  to  conduct  Its  schools  In  15  of  the  25 
cities  having  Negro  populations  of  more  than 
100.000.  McGeorge  Btuidy,  head  of  the  Ford 
Foundation,  says:  "Religious  leaders  of  all 
faiths  are  recognizing  the  need  for  a  new 
and  broader  role  for  the  nUnistry  In  the 
crlsU  of  the  cities."  There  will  be  flve-day 
seminars  for  about  150  Negro  miiUsters 
exploring  the  fields  of  education,  homing, 
employment     and     business    opportunities: 
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almost  everything  except  religion.  Thus  will 
the  urban  Negro  masses  l>«  enlightened 
through  the  political  pastors. 

The  SCIX:  will  operate  this  program  in  co- 
operation with  Dr  Kenneth  B.  Clark's  Metro- 
poUUn  Applied  Research  Center  ( MARC )  In 
New  York  City.  Dr.  Clark,  a  City  College 
psychologist  who  has  specialized  In  the 
alleged  slum  shock  In  black  "ghettos."  is 
credited  with  helping  to  persuade  the  War- 
ren Supreme  Court  to  hand  down  the  1954 
public  school  desegregation  decision.  There 
were  then  2.2  million  Negro  children  In  all- 
Negro  schools;  14  years  later  there  are  2.5 
million  black  children  In  all-Negro  schools. 
In  a  generous  mood,  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion has  also  given  $522,200  to  the  leftlsh 
National  Catholic  Conference  for  Interracial 
Justice  for  Its  interdenominational  program, 
Project  Equality,  which  seeks  to  overcome 
racial  dscrtmlnatlon  in  employment.  It  al- 
ready operates  in  12  metropolitan  areas,  pres- 
suring religious  institutions  and  suppliers  to 
review  their  hiring  practices  "and  to  act  to 
improve  them  If  necessary,"  a  seemingly  om- 
inous note. 

Not  long  ago  the  Ford  Foxmdatlon  handed 
over  $150,000  to  the  Cleveland  CORE,  which 
came  Just  in  the  nick  of  time.  The  landlord 
was  about  to  oust  the  group  from  Its  head- 
quarters and  the  telephone  had  been  cut  olT. 
It  looked  as  If  the  agitators  who  had  worked 
so  valiantly  to  incite  the  Hough  race  riot  In 
the  Ohio  metropolis  would  have  to  get  Jobs. 

Ford  saved  the  day  and  the  sighs  of  relief 
could  be  heard  in  Hanoi.  The  persuasive  na- 
tional director  of  CORE,  Floyd  B.  McKlsslck, 
should  probably  be  credited  with  this  tri- 
umph of  pandering.  And  significantly  the 
public  has  been  left  In  the  dark  as  to  Just 
what  it  Is  Ford  wants  CORE  to  do  In  Cleve- 
land CORE  can  have  no  doubt  about  what 
It  Is  going  to  do.  Roy  Innls  of  New  York  has 
Just  become  Its  associate  national  director, 
and  It  was  Roy  who  two  years  ago  led  the 
Ideological  fight  for  Black  Power  within  the 
organization. 

The  hotbeds  of  radical  agtutlon  In  the 
"ghetto"  are  well  stocked  with  assorted  Negro 
"Intellectuals"— actors,  writers  and  singers — 
who  have  recently  switched  from  Integration 
back  to  segregation.  Not  surprisingly,  the 
Ford  Foundation  came  up  with  the  money 
needed  to  accelerate  the  avant-garde  trend. 
In  1967  It  made  a  $434,000  grant  for  a  three- 
year  period  to  the  Negro  Ensemble  Company. 
The  first  play  It  produced  off-Broadway  was 
an  alien  Import  devoted  to  the  "horrors"  of 
the  Portuguese  Africa.  That's  show  business, 
these  days. 

A  separate  Negro  theater  has  been  esUb- 
llshed  m  an  old  theater  building  in  Harlem 
where,  without  white  subsidy,  a  group  of 
Negro  actors  produced  Shakespeare  and  cur- 
rent Broadway  hits  as  far  back  as  1912  and 
periodically  until  the  Depression.  To  the  new 
Jim  Crow  enterprise  Ford  gave  $18,000. 
Rockefeller  gave  $17,500.  The  New  York 
State  Arts  Council  forked  over  $5000.  and 
two  anonymous  members  of  the  Rockefeller 
family  gave  $2500  each.  AU  tax-exempt,  of 
course. 

The  Rockefeller  Foundation  gave  a  grant 
of  $62,500  over  three  years  to  the  Free  South- 
ern Theatre,  an  Integrated  group  of  actors 
which  has  roamed  the  rural  South  since  1963 
where  propaganda  plays  have  been  Uken  to 
communities  without  theaters.  Its  repertoire 
has  been  less  concerned  with  Shakespeare 
than  with  Marx. 

The  Mellon  millions,  siphoned  through  the 
late  Stephen  Currier's  Taconlc  Foundation, 
helped  to  sustain  the  "revolution"  In  Mis- 
sissippi and  elsewhere  The  National  Coun- 
cil of  Churches  helped  bankroll  the  Delta 
MlnUtry  and  aided  the  "revolution"  in  the 
MtisUsippl  boondocks,  even  to  the  take-over 
of  Federal  property.  Along  with  funds  from 
UAWs  treasury  and  coin  shifted  from  anti- 
poverty  funds,  the  Mississippi  Freedom 
Democratic  party   was  long  siutained,   and 


will   rise   again   to   bedevil   the  Democratic 
National  Convention  In  Chicago  this  year 

Some  sort  of  accolade  should  perhaps  be 
given  Saul  Allnsky  of  Chicago's  Woodlawn 
Organization  for  his  ability  to  scrounge  funds 
for  purposes  of  the  "rivolution"  not  only 
from  liberal  religious  and  lay  organizations 
but  the  Federal  Treasury  as  well,  to  no  dis- 
cernible advantage  to  Negroes,  poor  or  other- 
wise. He  has  garnered  millions  In  Rochester. 
Syracuse,  Buffalo  and  other  cities  from  those 
who  believed  he  had  some  magic  formula  lor 
solving  the  racial  problem  In  the  cities. 

His  $927,000  Chicago  program,  funded 
directly  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity, Is  currently  under  Investigation.  His 
formula  Is  to  organize  black  ex-convlcts,  de- 
linquents and  mental  retardates  under  pul- 
pltless  pastors,  pay  "trainees"  salaries  which 
they  could  not  earn  after  a  decade's  Instruc- 
tion, and  bulldoze  local  businessmen  and 
authorities.  Allnsky  Is  a  director  of  the 
Highlander    Center. 

Fattened  with  additional  funds.  Dr.  Mirtin 
Luther  King  has  Just  appointed  Rev.  Bernard 
Lafayette  Jr.,  a  Snick  founder,  to  coordii.ate 
the  'Poor  People's  Campaign  for  Jobs  md 
Income,"  scheduled  to  descend  upon  hapkss 
Washington  this  spring.  Rev.  Lafayette,  a 
veteran  bedevUler  of  white  folks  In  Dixie  and 
organizer  of  the  Selma-Montgomery  march 
Is  also  an  alumnus  of  the  tax-exempt  Amor- 
lean  Friends  Service  Committee.  With  Rev. 
Andrew  J.  Young,  former  director  of  the 
Dorchester  Center,  to  aid  Rev.  Mr.  Lufayeiie. 
the  Ford  Foundation  will  be  comforted  by 
the  assurance  that  the  scores  of  ministers 
Kings  schools  train  will  be  well  mobilized 
for  the  SCLC  upcoming  Invasion  of  Wash- 
ington. Everything  will  be  Ux-exempt— in 
other  words,  subsidized  by  you  and  me. 
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Bombing  Halt 
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H.  Res.  1066 

Resolved.  That  there  is  hereby  created  a 
select  committee  to  be  composed  ot  nine 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker,  one  of 
whom  he  shall  designate  as  chairman.  Any 
vacancy  occurring  In  the  membership  of  the 
committee  shall  be  filled  In  the  same  man- 
ner in  which  the  original  appointment  was 
made. 

The  committee  Is  authorized  and  directed 
to  conduct  a  full  and  complete  Investiga- 
tion and  study  of  organizations  which  have 
been  granted  exemptions  from  Federal  in- 
come taxes  under  section  501(c)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954,  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  whether  such  organizations 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  such  section. 
and  whether  modification  of  such  provisions 
would  be  in  the  public  interest  by  restor- 
ing to  taxable  revenue  the  incomes  presently 
declared  tax  free. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  reso- 
lution the  committee,  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof  authorized  by  the  committee  to  hold 
hearings.  Is  authorized  to  sit  and  act  during 
the  present  Congress  at  such  times  and  places 
within  the  United  States,  whether  the  House 
is  in  session,  has  recessed,  or  has  adjourned, 
to  hold  such  hearings,  and  to  require,  by 
subpena  or  otherwise,  the  attendance  and 
testimony  of  such  witnesses  and  the  produc- 
tion of  such  books,  records,  correspondence, 
memorandums,  papers,  and  documents,  as  it 
deems  necessary.  Subpenas  may  be  issued 
under  the  signature  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  or  any  member  of  the  commit- 
tee designated  by  him.  and  may  be  served  by 
any  person  designated  by  such  chairman  or 
member. 

The  committee  shall  report  to  the  House 
as  soon  as  practicable  during  the  present 
Congress  the  results  of  its  Investigation  and 
study,  together  with  such  recommendations 
as  It  deems  advisable.  Any  such  report  which 
18  made  when  the  House  Is  not  In  session 
shall  be  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House. 


GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  28,  1968 


Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  general  board  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches,  meeting  in 
San  Diego  last  Thursday,  adopted  a  res- 
olution on  the  Vietnamese  war.  This 
resolution  is  an  urgent  plea  to  both  Hanoi 
and  Washington  to  use  "restraint"  in  the 
war  "in  order  to  promote  possible  peace 
negotiations." 

While  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  does  not  represent  all  church- 
men in  our  country,  it  does  speak  for  the 
maior  portion  of  Protestant  and  Ortho- 
dox churches.  This  amounts  to  about  42 
miUicn  Americans  who  are  being  guided 
iDward  examining  the  activities  of  the 
Vietnam  war  on  moral  grounds. 

I  believe  that  there  is  a  moral  issue 
involved  in  the  war  and  especially  in  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  I  also  believe 
that  this  Government's  position  cannot 
long  be  defended  from  an  ethical  point 
of  view  after  our  people  realize  what  is 
happening.  We  should  each  remind  our- 
selves that  Americans  are  a  moral  peo- 
ple, and  they  will  hold  this  Government 
responsible  for  what  history  records  that 
we  here  did  or  failed  to  do  as  their  Rep- 
resentatives. I  urge  that  we  all  reexamine 
our  positions  on  the  war  and  the  bomb- 
ing, and  give  serious  consideration  to 
the  moral  questions  involved. 

I  put  in  the  Record  the  NCC's  resolu- 
tion on  Vietnam  because  I  believe  it  will 
be  useful  in  taking  another  look  at  our 
own  personal  stand  on  the  Vietnam  issue: 
RESOLtmoN  ON  Vietnam 

1.  The  General  Board  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  makes  the  following 
observations  concerning  the  situation  In 
Vietnam. 

2.  Prime  Minister  Harold  Wilson  is  re- 
ported to  have  stated  In  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  February  13.  1968.  concerning  the 
prospect  of  negotiations:  "There  Is  a  very 
narrow  gap  to  be  bridged  now.  very  narrow 
indeed."  On  February  14,  The  New  York 
Times  reports:  "Secretary  General  Thant  be- 
lieves that  If  the  United  States  uncondition- 
ally stopped  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
for  as  long  as  about  two  weeks.  Hanoi  would 
begin  meaningful  negotiations."  The  General 
Board  welcomes  these  statements  and  con- 
siders that  at  this  time  no  possibility  of  a 
peaceful  settlement  should  be  left  untested 
by  our  government. 

3  Secretary  General  Thant  Is  further  re- 
ported as  saying  that  there  Is  "a  not  unhope- 
ful prospect  for  negotiations  despite  bloody 
military  developmenta  of  the  last  few  weeks." 
In  the  light  of  this,  we  view  with  disquiet 
the  statement  attributed  to  President  John- 
son: "that  the  search  for  peace  appeared  to 
be  exhausted  and  therefore  the  time  for  de- 
bate had  come  to  an  end  while  brave  Ameri- 
cans made  their  stand  In  battle."  The  Genera) 
Board  believes  that  this  Is  a  time  when  hard- 
ening of  attitudes  should  be  avoided,  when 
there  should  be  continued  examination  of 
U.S.  objectives  and  methods  in  Vietnam,  and 
when  the  search  for  a  negotiated  peace  should 
be  intensified. 

4.  Recent  military  and  political  develop- 
ments In  Vietnam  Indicate  that  the  funda- 
mental Issues  remain,  and  indeed  grow  more 
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acute.  Pacification  programs  appear  to  be  In 
disarray,   and   the   effective   loyalty   of   large 
elements  of  the  South  Vietnamese  people  to 
the    Saigon    Government    appears    to    be    in 
grave  question.  The  Americanization  of  the 
war  appears  to  grow  In  serious  measure.  There 
are  many  statements  calling  for  Intensifica- 
tion of  the  U.S.  military  effort.  Assurances  by 
General  Wheeler  that   atomic  weapons  will 
not  be  used  at  Khesanh  lead  us  to  welcome 
and  support  the  reported  statement  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson  that  the  use  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons has  at  no  time  been  considered  or  rec- 
onxmended.  Whatever  the  provocation  might 
be,  we  do  not  believe  that  nuclear  weapons 
should  be  used  in  Vietnam.  Indeed  further 
intensification    of    the    U.S.    military    effort, 
whether  by  Invasion  of  Laos  or  Cambodia  or 
North  Vietnam  or  by  large  Increase  of  man- 
power or  firepower  appears  lo  us  to  be  futile, 
tending  to  the  destruction  rather  than  the 
attainment,   of  VS.  objectives   In  Vietnam. 
Similarly  we  believe  that  a  massive  attack  on 
Kliesanh  by  Hanoi  will  produce  a  hardening 
of  attitudes  In  the  U.S.A.  and  we  appeal  to 
Hanoi   for    restraint.   Further,   we   ask    that 
Hanoi,  Instead  of  simply  rejecting  the  "San 
Antonio  formula,"   Initiate   in   Its   own   way 
the  stabilization  of  the  present  confrontation 
in  the  South  even  as  talks  are  in  preparation 
or  underway.  Intensification  of  fighting  by 
either  side  appears  to  us  to  be  self-defeating. 
5.  Encouraged  by  world  leaders  and  mem- 
bers of    Congress    who    feel    that    an    early, 
negotiated    peace    Is    possible,    we    urge    the 
President  to  take  leadership  now  along  the 
following  lines: 

(a)  Hanoi  has  made  repeated  statements, 
the  latest  on  February  8  by  the  Foreign  Min- 
ister, that  meaningful  Ulks  will  take  place 
once  the  bombing  of  the  North  stops.  We 
believe  that  we  should  move  beyond  the  "San 
Antonio  formula."  Recognizing  the  grave 
risks  involved,  we  ask  for  Immediate  cessa- 
tion of  the  bombing  of  the  North,  realizing 
that  this  step  will  provide  a  definitive  test 
of  Hanoi's  integrity  which  If  successful  will 
lead  to  negotiations. 

(b)  Simultaneously  with  the  above,  we 
ask  for  reference  to  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly  or  other  International  body, 
to  the  end  that  cease-fire  arrangements  and 
negotiations  be  facilitated. 

(c)  We  believe  that  the  U.S.  should  restate 
its  willingness  to  negotiate  with  all  major 
elements  of  the  Vietnamese  population  In- 
cluding the  National  Liberation  Front,  and 
with  all  parties  to  the  conflict.  We  believe 
also  that  the  U.S.  must  recognize  the  neces- 
Rity  for  flexibllltv  in  negotiations. 

(d)  We  believe  that  it  is  necessary  that 
the  U.S.  restate  now  with  decisive  clarity 
Its  willingness  and  determination  to  with- 
draw militarily  from  Vietnam  at  an  early 
date  once  a  peaceful  settlement  has  been 
attained. 

6.  We  appeal  to  our  churches  to  continue 
and  augment  study  and  debate  concerning 
the  U.S.  involvement  in  Vietnam  and  to  re- 
sist hardening  of  attitudes.  Especially  in  this 
election  year,  we  ask  the  churches  to  increase 
activity  m  respect  of  these  matters  to  the 
end  that  both  officials  of  our  Government 
and  candidates  by  hearing  from  voters  who 
will  have  participated  in  such  study  and  de- 
bate win  be  aware  of  the  voice  of  Christian 
conscience  concerning  these  fateful  issues. 
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work  with  the  Federal  Government  in 
meeting  the  urban  challenge  as  he  did  in 
his  recent  message  on  housing. 

The  President's  message  should  allay 
any  lingering  fears  that  the  administra- 
tion's program  carries  a  threat  to  the 
business  world.  Rather,  he  has  shown 
that  the  only  sensible  course  to  follow  is 
one  that  offers  our  free  enterprise  struc- 
ture greater  opportunities  to  bring  its 
resources  to  bear  on  the  problem  at  hand. 

The  President  has  now  called  on  pri- 
vate enterprise  to  use  all  the  force  of  its 
technical,  financial,  and  innovative 
strengths  to  spearhead  the  attack  on  the 
blight,  poverty,  and  misery  that  pervade 
our  troubled  cities. 

In  the  past.  Congress  has  enacted 
much  legislation  that  opened  many  doors 
of  opportunity  for  private  enterprise  to 
engage  profitably  in  homebuilding,  mort- 
gage financing,  manufacture  of  building 
products,  and  property  sales  and  man- 
agement. The  Congress  and  the  admin- 
istration have  worked  to  encourage  busi- 
nesses to  contribute  time,  talent,  and  re- 
sources to  urban  growth.  Thus,  such 
recent  programs  as  the  model  cities,  rent 
supplement  housing  built  by  private 
sponsors,  the  public  housing  turnkey 
method,  and  others  seek  to  engage  pri- 
vate entei-prise  in  our  urban  crisis. 

The  response  has  been  heartening,  but 
as  the  President  indicated,  the  commit- 
ment must  be  wholehearted.  His  new 
housing  programs  seek  also  to  enlist  the 
efforts  of  the  business  community.  These 
and  the  President's  efforts  to  create  a 
working  partnership  with  private  enter- 
prise deserve  our  full  support. 


Nations,  Like  Individuals,  Need 
Motivation 


Private  Enterprise 

HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  28,  1968 
Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  never  be- 
fore has  President  Johnson  made  it  so 
clear  and  convincing  that  business  must 


HON.  DAN  KUYKENDALL 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  28,  1968 
Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  commend  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  an  article  in  the  March 
1  issue  of  Life  magazine  written  by  Henry 
Luce  m  on  the  present  state  of  England. 
The  article  raises  some  provocative  ques- 
tions which  we  perhaps  should  think 
about  in  this  country. 

I  was  especially  impressed  by  a  quote 
in  the  article  from  a  series  of  articles, 
"What  Britain  Needs."  by  Dr.  Immanuel 
Jakobovits,  England's  chief  rabbi.  It 
seems  to  me  there  is  a  deep  moral  lesson 
for  all  men  and  all  nations  in  Dr.  Jakobo- 
vits' remarks  and  I  include  them  at  this 
point : 

"Britain's  economic  tribulations  are  but  a 
symptom  of  a  deeper  moral  crisis.  .  .  .  Em- 
pires, like  families,  may  be  disrupted  by  the 
intrusion  of  others:  nations,  like  individuals, 
fade  away  because  of  the  enemies  within." 
There  is  a  "vacuum  of  motivation."  Rabbi 
Jakobovits  said,  and  the  times  call  for  a  new 
set  of  virtues:  "Vision  more  than  experience, 
idealism  rather  than  compromise,  the  search 
for  challenges  Instead  of  for  precedents,  the 
excitement  of  innovation  and  experimenta- 
tion rather  than  tried  and  trodden  paths." 
He  suggested  that  the  welfare  state  may  un- 
intentionally  have   dampened   the  citizen's 
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Inltlatlv*  "by  Inducing  a  MnM  of  indolence 
and  apathy  bom  of  ovenecurtty."  It  may 
well  be.  be  concluded,  that  the  muted  voice 
of  religion  explains  why  England  "now  give* 
the  lead  In  the  hedonistic  cult  and  In  the 
new  mlnl-morallty  which  exchangee  the 
pleasure  of  worship  for  the  worship  of 
pleasure." 


C«art  D«cuioBS  Frattratng — Bat  Not 
Sarprisiof 
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tax  law  and  the  weapons  control  statute. 
Their  rulings  should  make  a  lot  of  folka 
happy — especially  esUblUhed  pxirreyors  of 
fllth.  gangsters  and  would-be  gangsters.  I 
fall  to  see  where  their  rulings  help  anyone 
else.  This  must  be  tremendously  frustrating 
for  the  good  Judges  and  law  enforcement  men 
who  are  struggling  to  maintain  a  decent  and 
sectue  atmosphere  for  Ood-fearlng.  law* 
abiding  Americans.  But  then,  no  one  has 
erer  accused  the  present  U.S.  Supreme  court 
of  being  very  much  concerned  about  such 
things. 
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HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI        tW  Wttt  Omms  AUre  ••  Bits  ud  Pieces 


OF   XXXIMOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  28.  1968 

Mr.   DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,   the 

New  World,  the  official  newspaper  of  the 
Catholic  Archdiocese  of  Chicago,  in  Its 
February  2  Issue  carried  a  penetrating 
commentary  by  Its  editor,  the  Very 
Reverend  Monslgnor  John  M.  Kelly,  on 
recent  Supreme  Court  decisions  and  their 
relatlonsliip  to  the  battle  against  filth. 
The  article  follows: 

COTTXT  DXCTSIONS  FatJ*T«ATINO BTTT  NOT 

Sttxpiubdio 

The  Supreme  court  of  the  United  SUtea 
this  past  week  declared  unconstitutional 
Chicago's  movie  censorship  system.  Since 
1906  this  board  has  been  reviewing  Chicago's 
movies  with  the  obJecUve  of  protecting  our 
populace  and  In  particular  our  children  from 
the  sick  erotic  moviee  now  flooding  our  coun- 
try. Judge  Cornelius  Harrington,  presiding 
Judge  of  the  Circuit  court  on  Aug.  8.  18««. 
after  viewing  the  two  aims  involved,  found 
them  to  be  obscene.  At  the  same  time  he  held 
that  the  Chicago  movie  censorship  system 
was  based  on  valid  constitutional  grounds. 
Last  Sept.  ».  the  Illinois  Supreme  court 
ruled  on  the  cases  In  question  and  similarly 
upheld  the  constitutionality  of  the  ordinance 
and  after  viewing  the  Alms  ruled  that  they 
"deal  not  merely  with  sex,  but  with  sexual 
deviations  which  can  only  appeal  to  those 
with  a  shameful  and  morbid  interest  in 
nudity  and  sex,"  and  confirmed  the  lower 
court  ruling  that  they  were  obscene. 

Now  comes  the  United  States  Supreme 
court  m  what  appears  to  be  the  quickest 
appeal  decision  from  that  tribunal  In  Its 
history  and  on  Monday,  Jan.  29.  1968.  de- 
clared the  movie  censorship  ordinance  of 
Chicago  to  be  unconstitutional.  They  cite 
the  fact  that  the  city's  method  of  reviewing 
aims  and  lU  procedure  for  appealing  a  nUlng 
In  court  were  "too  slow."  It  would  appear 
that  the  US.  Supreme  court  can  certainly 
act  with  dispatch  when  lU  unconstitution- 
ality sword  Is  out  of  Its  scabbard. 

A  number  of  lawyers  who  have  been  deal- 
ing with  thU  law  agreed  that  thU  U.S.  ruling 
need  not  be  fatal  to  the  movie  censorship 
board  set  up  In  Chicago.  They  point  out 
that  amending  the  ordinance  so  as  to  make 
It  conform  to  the  recent  ruling  can  be  ac- 
complished. We  most  sincerely  urge  the 
proper  authorities  to  accomplish  this  with- 
out delay.  Chicago  has  been  protected  from 
the  worst  of  the  ftlth  movies  by  virtue  of  Its 
censorship  board.  Such  a  board  has  been 
ruled  valid  In  the  past.  Most  certainly  great 
pre«sure  will  be  applied  to  bury  the  board 
for  all  time. 

It  seems  strange  that  the  U.S.  Supreme 
court  can  be  unanimous  In  overturning  the 
previous  decisions.  It  has  been  reported  that 
three  or  four  of  the  Justices  Indicated  that 
they  did  not  regard  the  pictures  as  obscene 
and  that  they  were  not  particularly  con- 
cerned  with  the  constitutionality  of  the  time 
element.  This  Is  not  surprising.  Neither  Is 
their  overturning  of   the  federal   gambling 


HON.  WILUAM  HENRY  HARRISON 

or    WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  28,  1968 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  west- 
em  magazine,  small  In  size,  but  great  in 
stature,  is  rapidly  gaining  notoriety  in 
the  West.  The  publication  is  Bits  and 
Pieces,  the  product  of  the  pen  and  edi- 
torial creativity  of  Mrs.  Mabel  Brown, 
of  Newcastle.  Wyo. 

Now  in  its  fourth  year.  Bits  and  Pieces 
has  sought  to  record  the  little-known 
Incidents  and  stories  of  Wyoming  and 
neighboring  States  "before  it  is  too  late." 

Through  an  informative  article  in  the 
February  1968  Wyoming  Travel  Com- 
missions Travel  Log.  Mrs.  Brown  ex- 
plains that  she  wanted  to  publish  a 
magazine  'dedicated  to  the  hope  that 
fragments  of  history  contained  in  its 
pages  will  fill  some  of  the  many  gaps 
which  exist  In  the  Jigsaw  puzzle  of  the 
past." 

Articles  for  the  magazine  have  been 
written  by  several  outstanding  Wyoming 
freelance  writers  in  addition  to  con- 
tributors from  throughout  the  area. 
Subscribers  come  from  nearly  every 
State  in  the  Nation  and  from  several 
foreign  countries.  Bits  and  Pieces  Is 
noted  also  for  its  many  and  varied  old 
photographs. 

The  current  edition  of  Bits  and  Pieces, 
volume  4.  No.  1.  for  1968.  contains  an 
article.  "Lost  Treasures  of  the  Black 
Hills."  by  Watson  Parker,  who  also  au- 
thored "Gold  in  the  Black  Hills"  some 
years  ago.  The  article  Is  an  indication  of 
the  high  literary  standards  of  Bits  and 
Pieces. 

To  better  explain  the  publication  to. 
readers  of  the  Rxcoro,  I  ask  to  Include  the 
article  by  Mr.  Parker  and  the  writeup 
on  Bits  and  Pieces  to  which  I  have  al- 
luded at  this  point  In  the  Record: 
IProm  Bits  and  Pieces,  vol.  4,  1968) 
Lost  TsxAsxrues  or  thk  Black  Hnxs 
(By  Watson  Parker) 

"There's  Injuns  a-comln'!  Git  the  gold — 
Let's  put  It  In  the  cave  and  make  a  run  for 
It.  Jim,  you  glt  the  bosses!  Bill,  you  help 
me  pack  up!"  Prantlcally  startled  miners 
rush  to  ward  off  or  survive  the  attack,  but 
It  Is  too  late.  Arrows  rain  down,  bullets  crack 
through  the  air.  and  a  triumphant  war- 
whoop  echoes  through  the  wooded  valley  as 
the  Indians  ride  off.  leaving  death  and  smok- 
ing ruin  behind  them.  Slowly  a  single  figure 
stirs,  struggles  to  Its  feet,  and  staggers  off 
toward  immortality.  The  Inevitable  sole  sur- 
vivor has  survived  again,  and  his  tale  of  a 
lost  mine  or  a  burled  treasure  will  echo  longer 
than  the  war-whoops  ever  did. 


The  ewllest  of  these  Black  Hills  disasters 
may  be  that  described  by  the  so-called 
Schoepen  Stone,  found  In  Deadwood  in  1905 
by  Peter  Schoepen  of  Sturgls.  Signed  by  D 
York  and  B.  Carlon  (or  Carloz,  or  Carlow). 
It  says  "1712  Came  to  the  Hills  In  1708  Leav- 
ing with  all  the  gold  we  can  carry."  On  the 
other  Bide  Is  a  more  onlmous  message,  "Gold 
cached  in  cave,"  and  the  signatures.  It  might 
be  quite  a  bit  of  gold.  If  the  two  men  worked 
four  years  In  Deadwood  Oulch  to  get  it  but 
where  U  the  cave?  Actually,  It  Is  unlikely 
that  anyone  using  the  word  "cache"  as  a 
verb  In  1712  would  have  spelled  It  !n  so 
modem  a  way:  "cache'd"  would  probablv 
be  the  way  he  would  write  It.  "Leaving  ".  too. 
Is  a  rather  modem  tisage.  And  undoubtedly 
someone  writing  in  1712  would  write  that 
would  look  to  us  like  "hlllf",  using  the  old- 
fashioned  long  "s"  of  our  forefathers  Fur- 
thermore, these  were  called  the  Black  Moun- 
tains until  100  years  after  this  supposed 
tragedy.  Yet  It  Is  safe  to  say  that  this  mes- 
sage, passed  on  In  newspapers  and  by  vcrd- 
of-mouth.  has  started  a  search  that  win 
never  end. 

The  next  account  Is  about  120  years  la- 
ter— In  1834  to  be  exact — when  a  miner 
named  E:zra  Kind  Is  presumed  to  have 
scratched  the  message  onto  a  rock:  "Came 
to  these  Hills  in  1833  seven  of  us.  Oe  La- 
compt,  Ezra  Kind,  O.  W.  Wood,  T.  Brown 
R.  Kent,  Wm.  King,  Indian  Crow,  all  ded 
but  me,  Ezra  Kind.  Killed  by  Ind.  beyond 
the  high  hill  got  our  gold  June  1834.  Oot  all 
of  the  gold  we  could  carry  our  ponys  all  go 
by  the  Indians  I  have  lost  my  gun  and  noth- 
ing to  eat  and  Indlna  bunUng  me." 

If  the  stone  Is  authentic,  that  ought  to 
be  quite  a  bit  of  gold,  but  so  far  nobody  has 
found  It.  Here,  too.  the  text  seems  some- 
what dubious,  for  the  errors  seem  to  be  those 
of  a  learned  writer  trying  to  appear  unlet- 
tered. The  man  who  would  carefully  write 
"got  all  of  the  gold  we  could  carry"  Is  not 
one  who  would  write  "ded"  or  "ponys".  or 
who  would  spell  "Indians"  correctly  twice, 
only  to  later  spell  It  "indlns."  The  construc- 
tion "I  have  lost  my  g\m  and  nothing  to  eat" 
using  "have"  In  a  double  sense  is  neither 
an  English  nor  a  Oermanlc  usage,  but  may 
be  somewhat  Scandinavian — and  Louis 
Thoen,  who  found  the  stone  In  1887.  was  a 
Norwegian.  Prank  Thompson,  of  Spearflsh. 
has  devoted  long  years  to  the  Thoen  Stone. 
and  his  book  on  the  topic  published  In  1966 
by  the  Harlo  Press,  presents  a  good  case  for 
the  existence  of  Kind  and  his  party.  But  I 
don't  think  that  anybody  will  ever  find  their 
gold. 

A  more  authentic  tale  is  that  of  the  Doug- 
las party  of  1862  but  the  fate  of  the  party  s 
members  and  their  gold  is  equally  vague. 
In  1852  a  group  of  miners,  led  by  a  Captain 
Douglas  of  the  St.  Joseph  Valley.  Michigan, 
left  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  for  the  California 
mines.  At  Port  L&ramle  thirty  of  the  miners 
left  the  party  to  prospect  In  the  Black  Hills. 
In  November,  eight  of  these  prospectors 
caught  up  with  the  main  body  on  the  Hum- 
boldt River,  and  reported  that  gold  had  in- 
deed been  found  In  the  Hills,  first  on  what 
appears  to  have  been  Rapid  and  Spring 
Creeks,  and  later  In  the  northern  Hills.  The 
twenty-two  men  who  remained  In  the  HlUs 
were  never  heard  from  again,  unless  the  tale 
of  Thomas  Renshaw  of  ClnclnnaU.  who  later 
claimed  to  be  one  of  the  party  and  to  have 
barely  escaped  the  Inevitable  Indian  mas- 
sacre, can  be  relied  upon.  When  prospectors 
came  to  Deadwood  In  1875  they  did  find  old 
shafts  and  tunnels,  and  a  breastworks  behind 
which  lay  two  skeletons  and  a  notebook,  il- 
legible except  for  a  date  1-52  (1852?).  But 
If  these  twenty-two  murdered  miners  found 
enough  gold  to  keep  them  In  the  HlUs  for 
a  fall  and  summer,  where  Is  It  now? 

Another  story  of  gold  and  massacre  Is  that 
of  a  party  of  sixteen  French  Canadians  who 
came  to  the  HUla  In  1854  and  were  success- 
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ful  in  their  hunt  for  gold  along  the  bars  and 
Dlacers  of  Castle  Creek.  Jumped  by  Indians, 
Uiey  hid  their  gold  in  a  Jug  which  they  con- 
eaaled  in  a  nearby  cave  or  crevice  In  the 
nets  As  late  as  the  1930'8  there  were  old 
Indians  who  claimed  to  be  able  to  show— for 
a  price — Just  where  It  was. 

On  Beaver  Creek— the  one  which  runs 
along  the  east  side  of  the  HUls— there  Is  a 
flst  stone,  and  under  It.  so  they  say.  Is  a 
noke  of  gold  dust  worth  $40,000.  It  seema 
Siat  in  the  early  days  a  band  of  Indians 
lumped  a  group  of  miners  and  stole  their 
iold  Active  soldiers  from  Camp  ColUer 
Pushed  after  the  thieves  in  hot  pursuit.  Be- 
fore they  caught  them,  the  Indian  with  the 
eoid  managed  to  side  it  under  a  rock  along 
ihe  creek  bed.  He  never  could  find  It  again. 
Its  probably  Just  as  weU— It  would  weigh 
well  over  100  pounds,  and  anybody  who  can 
handUy  carry  a  bag  that  heavy  probably 
could  earn  a  living  by  hl«  own  exertions. 

Would  you  like  to  spend  some  time  in  the 
Bear  Lodge  Mountains   northwest  of  Sim- 
dance?  Why  not  try  to  find  what  Is  left  of 
•Crazy  Hank"  JopUn's  horde— It's  also  some- 
where  along   Beaver   Creek.   In    1866  Joplln 
leit  Omaha  for  the  Montana  mines  accom- 
panied by  Henry  Ganson,  Albert  Royer,  Jerry 
Detrich.  Michael  Powers,  John  Ferrell.  and 
James   Mcintosh.   Near   Port   Laramie   they 
met  an  Indian  boy  whose  arrows  were  tipped 
with  beaten  gold.  The  boy   Indicated   that 
he  had    found   the   precious   metal    In   the 
nearby   Bear   Lodge   Mountains.   The   seven 
miners  there  panned  out  gold  at  the  rate  of 
$3  000  a  day,  until  they  had  some  $70,000 
worth.  IndUns  attacked  the  party  and  kUled 
all  of  them  but  JopUn,  whom  they  left  for 
dead.  Reviving,  he  caught  a  horse  that  the 
Indians  had  overlooked,  loaded  two  hundred 
pounds   (I)    of  gold  dust  on  Its  back,  and 
burying  the  rest,  headed  for  clvUlzatlon.  He 
made  It.  but  the  experience  so  unhinged  his 
mind  that  he  was  little  better  than  an  Idiot 
untU  years  later,  when,  of  course,  he  could 
not  find  the  spot  again. 

Do  you  know  of  a  place,  a  day's  ride  north- 
west of  Deadwood,  where  "water  runs  In 
four  directions."  If  you  do,  perhaps  yoy  can 
find  the  286  pounds  of  gold  burled  there 
by  a  party  of  New  Yorkers  who  were  return- 
ing from  the  Big  Horn  In  1876.  when  they 
were  atucked  by  Chief  Crazy  Horse.  They 
burled  their  gold,  but  never  could  find  the 
place  again.  Now  that  there  are  reliable 
topographical  maps  the  place  shouldn't  be 
hard  to  find. 

Camping  near  Sheridan  Lake?  Go  down  the 
valley  about  two  miles  to  the  site  of  the  old 
Burnt  Ranch  mining  camp,  and  see  If  you  can 
find  the  $3,000  secreted  by  the  murderer  of 
Norman  McCully.  McC\illy  had  proepered  In 
the  diggings  near  Sheridan  and  was  on  his 
way  to  Rapid  City  with  his  gold.  Waylaid  by  a 
deserting  soldier,  he  was  murdered  and  his 
gold  hidden,  somewhere.  The  soldier,  appre- 
hended, could  not  be  convicted  of  the 
murder,  but  was  sentenced  to  a  term  In  the 
guard  house  at  Port  Benton,  Montana,  for 
desertion.  Put  to  work  In  the  prison  saw- 
mill, he  was  one  day  chlded  by  a  feUow  con- 
vict about  the  suspected  murder.  Without  a 
word  he  seized  his  accuser  and  shoved  him 
Into  the  circular  saw,  "parting  his  hair  clear 
down  to  his  naval."  The  outraged  sawmUl 
gang  hanged  him  from  the  rafters  without 
patislng  to  Inquire  about  the  missing  gold. 
It  Is  sUll  nilBslng. 

How  much  would  a  box  of  gold  coin  that  It 
took  two  men  to  Uf  t  be  worth?  Well,  there  are 
two  such  boxes  hidden  In  Palmer  Gulch, 
probably  somewhere  near  where  the  old 
Hill  City-Keystone  road  cute  across  it.  It 
seems  that  a  prospector  once  lived  In  what  la 
now  Addle  Camp — at  least  he  prospected  for 
the  fun  of  It— and  made  his  living  growing 
vegetables  to  sell  to  other  miners.  The  mines 
and  the  truck  garden  together  were  so  profit- 
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able  that  he  accumulated  two  big  boxes  of 
raw  gold,  boxes  so  heavy  that  when  he  headed 
up  to  Deadwood  with  them  and  stopped  for 
the  night  at  Pactola,  he  had  to  have  h^p 
Uftlng  them  out  of  the  wagon.  At  Deadwood, 
he  changed  the  raw  gold  for  gold  coin,  and 
returned  again  to  Palmer  Gulch.  It  Is  said 
that  he  burled  his  gold  somewhere  In  the 
area  Old  -Uncle  Bill  Gordon  always  used  to 
think  It  was  near  on  the  old  Merle  Hendricks 
place,  later  owned  by  MarUn  Kuehn,  about  a 
mile  east  of  the  Gulch  along  the  old  HIU 
City- Keystone  road. 

But  listen!  Prank  Mills,  a  rancher  In  the 
area,  once  told  a  friend  that  he  dreamed  of 
riding  past  two  great  split  rocks,  and  saw,  in 
His  dream,  the  corner  of  a  wooden  chest, 
exposed  by  a  fall  of  loose  rock.  He  never 
went  to  the  place  himself,  though,  probably 
because  he  really  didn't  know  where  It  was. 
Perhaps  Mills  actually  did  once  rWe^P"* 
those  rocks  and  subconsciously  noticed  tM 
wooden  chest,  and  then  later  dreamed  it. 
Do  you  know  where  there  are  some  huge 
spUt  rocks  near  Palmer  Gulch  which  might 
have  two  heavy  boxes  of  gold  nestled  between 
them?  ^         .      .  _^ 

Old  Mike  King  was  a  prospector  who  had 
hunted  gold  aU  over  the  world— In  Austealla. 
Xka  ^and  South  Afrlca-and  he  knew 
Whereof  he  spoke.  When  I/",tAT  b^e 
my  sister  and  I  used  to  get  mother  to  bake 
Ml  apple  pie;  then  wed  carry  It  down  to 
old  Mikes  place,  near  the  Golden  Summit 
Mine,  just  to  hear  him  tell  of  his  adven- 
tures. He  knew  where  the  Lost  D^tehman 
Mine  was.  In  Arizona's  Superstition  Moun- 
taiiB.  aid  he  knew  how  to  find  the  faulted 
lead  In  the  Golden  Summit— and  he  knew 
just  about  where  two  big  diamonds  were^ln 
the  blow-down  south  of  the  Grizzly  Bear 
Mine. 

It  seems  that  about  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury a  miner  had  come  to  the  Hills  from 
south  Africa  bringing  with  him  two  rough 
diamonds,  which  he  hid  In  the  log  waU  of 
his  cabin  while  he  worked  In  a  nearby  mine. 
Along  came  a  violent  tornado— the  green 
aspeM  south  of  the  Horse  Thief  Lake  Road 
across  from  the  Grizzly  Bear  still  mark  the 
Dlace— and  the  miners  clung  fearfully  to  the 
walls  of  their  shaft  as  the  wind  endeavored 
to  suck  them  upward.  When  the  storm  had 
passed  nothing  was  left  of  the  surface  work- 
ings- no  mine  buildings,  no  cabins,  no  dia- 
monds. Nobody  has  ever  found  them. 

Cornelius  "Lame  Johnny"  Donohue  was  a 
good  boy  gone  bad.  A  graduate  from  Glrard 
Colleee  (actually  an  orphanage  in  PhUa- 
SlphU)  he  came  to  the  Hills  In  the  1870^ 
took  to  a  life  of  crime,  and  eventually  ended 
up  decorating  the  Umb  of  a  tree  near  where 
Battle  Creek  crosses  South  Dakota  highway 
79  south  of  Hermcsa.  As  well  as  a  crippled 
leg  he  had  a  distinctively  large  mouth,  and 
one  of  his  executioners  posted  a  sign  over 
his  grave:  "Here  lies  Lame  Johnny  beneath 
the  sod— If  he  opens  his  mouth,  you're  gone 
by  God!"  ,  ^ 

But  what  happened  to  all  Lame  Johnny  s 
treasures?  Some  say  he  was  mainly  a  horse- 
thief,  and  never  did  have  any  gold  to  hide 
Others  claim  that  he  had  a  cave  on  Fall 
River,  near  the  present  Angostura  Reservoir, 
where  his  loot  may  still  be  burled.  But  the 
most  persistent  rumor  is  that  he  had  a 
bucket  full  of  stolen  gold  watches,  and  that 
these  are  burled  somewhere  near  Horsethlef 
Lake  This  artificial  lake,  you  see.  now  fills  a 
long  narrow  valley,  which  In  earlier  days 
could  be  converted  Into  a  corral  by  stretching 
a  rope  across  Its  end.  Here  Lame  Johnny  Is 
said  to  have  kept  the  horses  he  stole,  and 
It's  only  reasonable  to  think  that  he  kept  his 
loot  nearby.  On  the  other  hand  one  can't 
help  wondering  about  the  decrepit  ladder 
which  used  to  lead  to  the  inaccessible  basins 
up  the  crick  from  the  Elkhorn  Camp  Ground 
and  it  may  have  been  In  these  Basins  where 
Johnny  hid  his  watches. 
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There's  a  two-hundred  pound  lump  of 
eold  stolen  from  a  Homestake  treasure  ship- 
ment, somewhere  up  In  the  limestone  coun- 
try The  story  is  that  a  bandit  named  Big 
Nosed  George  was  a  part  of  a  ^ang  which 
fitted  their  horses  with  special  saddles  to 
carry  these  Ingots,  and  then  successfully 
robbed  the  treasure  coach.  Wounded.  George 
nearly  made  his  way  to  the  bandit  hideout, 
but  growing  weak  had  to  cache  his  gold 
under  on  overhanging  cliff.  When  he  re- 
covered he  went  on  Into  Wyoming,  and  was 
there  arrested  and  put  In  Jail  until  the 
1930'8  He  came  back  to  the  limestone  coun- 
try m  1934  to  hunt  for  his  gold  but  could 
never  find  It,  and  to  enlist  help,  eventually 
had  to  tell  the  story.  It  didn't  do  him  any 
good,  for  the  gold  Is  there  still,  waiting  for 
you  under  the  pine  needles  In  the  shelter  of 
a  limestone  cliff. 

Maybe  It  was  this  same  gold  shipment- 
some  $140,000  worth— that  was  reputedly 
stolen  from  a  treasure  coach,  and  hidden 
somewhere  on  Lame  Johnny  Creek,  where  It 
crosses  South  Dakota  highway  79.  That  would 
be  Just  about  where  Lame  Johnny  Donahue 
Is  burled,  and  perhaps  his  ghost  watches 
over  the  money.  One  can't  help  but  feel  that 
It  would  make  him  feel  good  to  have  It  with 
him.  . .   ^ 

Another  whole  treasure  chest  Is  said  to 
have  been  burled  In  the  foothills,  near  Hat 
Creek  about  four  mUes  south  of  BatUe  Creek. 
It  was  stolen  from  a  treasure  coach  bound  for 
Sidney.  Those  treasure  chests  were  built 
pretty  solid— It  ought  to  sOU  be  there. 

Most  of  these  big  gold  hoards  are  supposed 
to  be  the  loot  from  the  famous  Canyon 
Sprmgs  robbery  of  1878.  But,  alas,  as  far  as 
the  records  show,  only  $27,000  was  stolen  In 
this  holdup,  and  most  of  that  was  ultimately 
recovered.  Perhaps  the  Homestake  never 
would  admit  how  much  money  it  had  lost, 
or  perhaps  the  stagecoach  company  ^^^'^ 
want  to  publicize  how  much  money  could 
be  stolen  from  the  heavily-laden  treasure 
coaches.  There  was  a  man  named  "Big  Nose 
George"  Involved  in  the  robbery,  but  as  ho 
was  killed  on  the  spot  It  doesn't  seem  likely 
that  he  carried  any  of  his  gold  very  far.  All 
told.  It  seems  unlikely  that  any  of  this  treas- 
ure still  remains  undiscovered. 

The  Metz  family  gold,  supposedly  hidden 
somewhere  In  Red  Canyon,  Is  another  Black 
Hills  will-o-the-wlsp.  Metz,  a  successful  baker 
in  Custer,  sold  out  his  business  In  1876,  and 
took  the  proceeds,  $3,000  in  gold,  with  him 
as  he  left  the  Hills.  When  the  party  viras  am- 
bushed by  the  Indians  in  Red  Canyon,  only 
WUUam  "Callforma  Bill"  Felton  survived  the 
massacre.  Did  the  Metz  family  have  time  to 
hide   their   gold   before   the   Indians   klUed 
them?  Or  did  Persimmons  Bill,  a  local  bandit 
who  may  have  Joined  In  the  attack,  get  the 
gold    from   the   Indians   and    later   hide    It 
somewhere  In  the  canyon?  Whichever  It  was. 
folks  still  look  for  It  In  the  area  around  Metz 
Spring,  and  one  sheepherder  Is  said  to  have 
found  at  least  a  portion  of  It,  a  single  nugget 
In  an  old  tin  can. 
'All  of  these  stories  of  treasure  and  mines 
seem  to  rest  upon  a  common  foundation:  the 
gold  Is  found,  then  through  accident  It  is 
lost  and  through  some  mischance  the  story 
is  revealed   to  the   public,  but  always  lii  a 
brief  and  garbled  form,  so  that  the  location 
of    the    treasure    itself    cannot    be    exactly 
known.  The  size  of  the  hoard  always  seems 
immense,  and  yet  so  easy  to  find  that  one 
wonders  why  someone  has  not  simply  walked 
to  the  place  and  dug  It  up.  But  It  Is  not  that 
easy    for  time  dims  and  twists  the  stories, 
subtly  alters  directions  and  distances,  and 
casts  over  the  lore  of  hidden  riches  a  golden 
glow  of  mystery,  so  that  gold,  once  lost,  re- 
mains concealed  forever.  

(Note— Some  of  these  stories  were  current 
m  the  West  before  the  CSvU  War.  Others  got 
their  start  during  gold  rush  times  In  the 
1870-6    and  were  originally  recorded  in  the 
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newspapers  of  the  Black  Hills  and  the  sur- 
rounding towns.  Some  of  them  may  be  found 
m  Leland  Case's  Oulde  Book  to  the  Black 
HlUs  and  Bad  Lands,  or  In  Robert  Casey's 
Black  Hills  and  Their  Incredible  Characters. 
Whatever  the  source,  all  of  these  tales  are  a 
part  of  Black  Hills  folklore,  and  now  pass 
from  facile  lip  to  trusting  ear  as  the  gospel 
truth,  a  certain  guide  to  forttine  and  ad- 
venture.) 

I  Prom    the    Wyoming    Travel    Commission 
Travel  Log.  February  19881 
Brrs  AND  PiiCES  Fills  Gaps 
A  deep  love  and  respect  for  history,  espe- 
cially that  of  northeast  Wyoming  and  the 
Black  Hills  region,  has  resulted  In  a  monthly 
magazine  dedicated  to  the  hope  that  "frag- 
ments of  history  contained  in  its  pages  will 
fill  some  of   the  many  gaps  which  exist  in 
the  jigsaw  puzzle  of  the  past." 

•  Bits  and  Pieces."  now  in  Its  fourth  year 
of  publication.  Is  the  brainchild  of  Mrs. 
Mabel  Brown,  of  Newcastle.  Wyo..  who  does 
all  of  the  work  on  the  award  winning  pub- 
lication. 

"I  have  always  been  interested  In  western 
history,  partly  I  siippose  because  both  my 
father  iiocL  mother  came  from  pioneer  fam- 
lllea.  Altfziny  own  family  was  grown.  I  had 
more  time  to  devote  to  the  stxidy.  and  I  saw 
all  of  the  wonderful  old  pioneers  and  heard 
their  stories.  Everyone  talked  about  starting 
a  publication  to  preserve  these  stories,  but 
no  one  ever  did  .inythlng  about  It  I  decided 
to  get  at  least  some  of  them  before  It  was 
too  late  and  st.irted  Blu  and  Pieces'."  Mrs. 
Brown  notes. 

The  hlstory-rlch  northeast  section  of  the 
state,  site  of  many  brlef-Uved  mining  towns 
us  well  as  a  storehouse  of  western  Amer- 
icana, is  a  fertile  field  for  the  pen  of  Mrs. 
Brown 

Each  Issue  contains  and  will  continue  to 
contain  at  least  one  story  about  northeastern 
Wvomlng  and  the  Black  Hills.  Although  I 
probably  would  not  pass  up  a  particularly 
good  story  about  a  more  distant  western 
state.  I  plan  to  use  only  articles  about 
Wvomlng  and  Its  surrounding  states  (and 
North  Dakota  as  It  Is  Impossible  to  tell  the 
history  of  Dakota  without  Including  North 
Dakota). "  sali  the  editor-publisher. 

Mrs.  Brown  has  collected  a  superb  collec- 
tion of  rare  books,  and  "I  try  to  share  bits 
from  these  with  my  readers  as  well  as  stories 
of  pioneers  and  histories  of  places."  She 
recently  reprinted  the  entire  "Hand  Book  of 
Wyoming,  published  In  18T7  by  Robert  Stra- 
horn  as  a  guide  to  gold  seekers  and  Im- 
migrants to  Wyoming  and  the  Black  Hills. 
This  book  Is  long  out  of  print  and  hard  to 
come  by.  Strahom  was  a  far-sighted  man. 
He  told  of  the  Importance  of  the  soda  ash 
In  areas  which  are  Just  now  beginning  to 
develop  the  resource. 

■Bits  and  Pieces "  Is  noted  for  Its  many 
and  varied  old  photographs. 

Mrs.  Brown  has  won  various  state  and 
national  awards  for  her  own  article*  and  for 
the  publication. 

Accuracy  Is  the  byword  with  the  publisher, 
and  she  checks  "as  carefully  aa  poealble  to 
see  that  my  own  articles  as  well  as  those  I 
receive  are  accurate"  Stories  concerning 
pioneers  are  checked  but  they  are  published 
as  "tales  told"  and  can.  of  course,  be  con- 
sidered as  folklore  but  there  U  a  great  deal 
of  Important  history  to  l)e  found  In  tbeae 
tales. 

I  have  often  found  bits  that  when  checked 
against  court  records  and  old  newspapier  flies 
have  been  just  the  piece  needed  to  flU  a  gap 
In  a  particular  page  of  history,"  notes  Mw. 
Brown. 

Articles  for  the  magazine  have  been  writ- 
ten by  several  outstanding  Wyoming  free- 
lance writers  in  addition  to  contributors 
from  throughout  the  area.  PamlUar  names 
Include  Elsa  Spear  Byron.  Sheridan;  Eliza- 
beth Thorpe.  Newcastle:  Helen  Oliver  and 
Edith  Jackson,  daughters  of  Newcastle  plo- 
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neers  who  themselves  have  seen  more  than 
75  years  of  living  In  the  region:  Mildred 
Fielder,  author  of  'Wild  BUI  Hlckok"  and 
"Early  Deadwood"  and  several  other  books; 
Lucy  Peterson,  a  90-year-old  pioneer  and 
newspaper  woman  from  Bell  Pourche,  SJ3.; 
Mrs  Grace  Rles,  Mrs.  Anna  Freel  and  Louise 
Plynn,  all  of  Cheyenne  and  Tom  Nicholas  of 
Casper,  just  to  name   a  few. 

Poeu  from  throughout  the  Nation  and 
several  from  Canada  have  appeared  on  the 
Poetry  Page.  These  poets  4nclude  well  known 
writers  and  college  professors  as  well  as 
housewives,  cowboys,  sheepherders  and  stu- 
dents. 

Subscribers  come  from  nearly  every  state 
In  the  Nation  and  from  several  foreign  coun- 
tries. Many  college  libraries  have  subscrip- 
tions as  well  as  a  number  of  public  libraries. 
•I  love  the  West  and  particularly  Wyo- 
ming's Black  Hills  and  Big  Horn  areas.  Wyo- 
ming has  a  little  bit  of  everything.  There  Is 
no  place  on  Earth  quite  so  wonderful."  con- 
cludes Mrs.   Brown. 


How  C.  R.  Smith,  Evans  Built  an  Airline 


HON.  RICHARD  FULTON 

or  TCNNEa&u: 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  2S,  1968 

Mr.  FULTON  ot  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, a  pioneer  in  aviation  in  our  Nation 
has  now  been  named  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. 

Mr.  C.  R.  Smith,  formerly  president  of 
American  Airlines,  can  be  expected  to 
bring  those  outstanding  qualities  of  lead- 
ership which  he  has  demonstrated  in 
private  industry  to  his  new  post  as  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Smith  has  deep  ties  with  m>-  home 
congressional  district,  dating  back  to 
1933.  He  was  a  major  influence  in  devel- 
oping airline  traffic  in  Nashville.  Tenn. 
The  same  energy  and  enthusiasm  he  had 
shown  in  pioneering  air  transport,  air- 
mail, and  airlines  in  his  native  Texas  was 
brought  with  him  when  he  was  assigned 
to  Tennessee,  and  both  Teruiessee  and 
Texas  are  fortunate  to  have  been  the 
recipients  of  his  influence. 

The  achievements  of  our  new  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce.  Cyrus  Rowlett  Smith, 
are  chronicled  in  an  article  by  Mr.  Joe 
Hatcher,  of  the  Nashville  Tennessean. 
Mr.  Hatcher  has  firsthand  information 
of  Secretary  Smith,  and  worked  with  him 
when  he  first  came  to  Tennessee  in  193?. 
This  article  gives  an  insight  into  the  man. 
his  abilities  and  his  accomplishments 
and  should  be  read  by  every  Member  of 
the  Congress.  Therefore.  I  include  the 
following  article  by  Mr.  Joe  Hatcher,  of 
the  Nashville  Tennessean.  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

How  C.  R.  SMrrH.  Evans  BriLx  an  AniLii« 
(By  Joe  Hatcher) 

Cyrus  Rowlett  Smith,  the  new  Secretary 
of  Commerce. — we  knew  him  back  when — 
back  when  he  first  came  to  Nashville  as  a 
young  lobbyist  in  the  legislature  and  through 
the  years  as  an  influence  In  Nashville's  de- 
velopment In  airline  traffic. 

Back  m  1933  when  the  legislature  met.  a 
tall  young  Texas  known  as  "0.  R."  came  to 
Nashville  to  "lobby"  against  a  proposed  state 
tax  on  gasoline  used  In  airplanes.  He  was 
little  known  outside  his  native  Texas,  but 
his  personality  and  enthusiasm  first  gained 
Nashville  newspaper  support  against  extend- 
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Ing  the  gms  tax  to  aviation  gasoline  In  the 
Infant  air  transport  system. 

BASIC    RESPONBIBILrTT 

C.  R.  was  then  and  Is  now  a  man  who 
thought  that  Industry  and  business  Interests 
had  a  basic  responsibility  of  winning  public 
acceptance.  His  Idea  of  lobbying  In  those 
days  was  unique  In  the  terms  of  the  way 
some  lobbyists  proceed  today. 

It  was  C.  R.  Smith's  Idea  that  he  should 
take  his  argrunent  about  a  public  issue  to 
the  public,  through  every  means  possible— 
and  that  Included  the  public  press. 

And  so  that  year  he  came  to  the  Nashville 
Tennessean  to  convince  us  of  the  right  pur- 
pose of  his  trip  to  our  state.  He  was  candid, 
direct,  forthright — and  because  of  these 
things  he  won  the  confidence  of  those  he 
met. 

It  was  our  privilege  to  be  associated  with 
"C.  R."  through  that  session  and  spend 
time  with  him  in  his  quarters  In  the  Hermi- 
tage hotel.  The  legislature  turned  down  the 
new  tax,  and  Nashville  was  to  know  C.  R. 
Smith  well  through  the  years  that  followed. 

We  win  always  remember  the  occasion  of 
"C.  R."  becoming  President  of  American  Air- 
lines. In  those  days  the  airlines — like  the 
railroads  at  the  time — used  "passes"  In 
lobbying. 

It  was  through  "C.  R."  that  we  had  Ameri- 
can airlines  passes  In  1934  to  attend  the 
National  Air  Races  at  Cleveland.  Ohio.  The 
passes  were  subject  to  the  terms  'if  space 
available"— in  other  words  if  no  pay  pas- 
sengers wanted  the  seats. 

SPACE    AVAILABLE 

My  wife  and  I  found  two  seats  aboard  the 
American  plane  late  one  afternoon,  and  who 
should  be  aboard  but  C.  R.  Smith,  then  a 
Vice  president  of  the  Southern  division  of 
American  Airways.  He  too  was  bound  for 
Cleveland  and  the  air  races— and  Incidental- 
ly a  board  meeting  of  American. 

C  R  Smith's  story  was  that  he  too  was 
traveling  on  a  "space  available"  ticket,  so 
together  we  sweated  out  the  seat  problem  at 
Louisville,  at  Columbus.  O.  and  then  at 
Akron  O.  At  Akron,  something  went  wrong 
with  a  battery  and  the  plane  wouldn't  start. 
The  tension  mounted  as  the  time  elapsed, 
and  "C  R."  figured  out  he  could  make  it  by 
train  if  he  were  bounced.  None  of  us  were. 

The  next  afternoon,  we  read  in  a  Cleve- 
land paper  that  one  C.  R.  Smith,  at  35.  had 
been  elected  President  of  American  Airlines. 
To  this  day.  Smith  swears  that  he  did  not 
know  he  was  to  be  elected,  and  that  he  was 
actually  sweating  out  his  passage.  Somehow, 
we  never  quite  believed  he  would  have  been 
bounced  even  as  badly  as  the  airlines  needed 
dollars  in  those  depression  days. 

But  we  were  to  know  Smith  through  the 
years  afterwards. 

His  exalted  position  never  changed  nil 
warm,  down-to-earth  friendship. 

A    CLOSE    FRIEND 

A  few  years  later.  Silliman  Evans  Sr.  came 
onto  the  Nashville  scene  to  purchase  the 
Nashville  Tennessean.  He,  of  course,  was  a 
close  friend  of  Smith's.  And  so  through  our 
new  publisher  our  association  with  Smith 
was  to  grow. 

Smith  and  Mr.  Evans  had  pioneered  .iir 
transport,  air  mail,  and  airlines  in  Texas  in 
the  previous  vears.  Together  they  had  lo- 
cated airports  and  promoted  air  transport  in 
Texas.  They  had  been  associated  In  Texas  Air 
Transport.  Inc..  and  then  In  Southern  Air 
Transport.  In  which  Smith  became  a  vice- 
president  before  becoming  part  of  American 
Airways.  Inc.  Smith  directed  the  division 
from  Nashville  westward  to  the  Pacific  Const. 

Mr.  Evans  had  become  a  director  in  the 
rew  American  Airlines  when  it  was  formed, 
and  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors 
he  had  backed  "C.  R."  for  the  Presidency  of 
the  airline  In  his  election  at  Cleveland  m 
1934.  .  ,      „. 

It  was  our  pleasure  to  have  Ustened  m  at 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


«,me  of  their  gabfests  on  Smith  s  visits  to 
««hvllle  with  Mr.  Evans,  on  their  experl- 
e^  m  those  early  days  of  air  transporta- 
tion in  Texas. 

DEMAND    FOR    BBOWNING 

in  1946.  there  was  a  strong  demand  in 
TennesBce  that  Col.  Gordon  Browning,  then 
nSlltary  governor  of  Bafarla  in  Germany. 
Stum  home  to  run  for  governor.  We  were 
Hgigned  to  fly  to  Germany  on  American 
overseas  Airlines,  long  since  consolidated 
w^th  American,  and  it  was  C.  R.  Smith  who 
arranged  our  transportation  quickly  and 
stretched  the  red  carpet  all  the  way  to 
Pi-ankfurt  and  Berlin. 

We  failed  to  pereuade  Browning  to  return 
to  make  the  race,  but  he  did  agree  to  let  his 
friends  leave  his  name  on  the  ballot  and  he 
received  well  over  100.000  votes  in  absentia. 
He  returned  by  1948  to  win  the  governor's 
race  going  away.  „,.i»o^ 

Through  all  those  years.  "C.  R."  visited 
Nashville  frequently,  vrtth  Mr.  Evans,  or  as 
speaker  before  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
connection  with  airline  business.  He  rode  hl6 
airlines  almost  constantly,  showing  up  for 
flights  wherever  the  planes  were  going  vrtth- 
out  notice. 

ORCANIZCB   ATC 

with  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II.  he  was 
•drafted"  to  organize  the  Air  Transport 
Command,  starting  as  a  colonel.  In  1942  he 
became  a  brigadier  general  and  in  1944  a 
major  general  and  deputy  in  command  of  the 
worldwide  organization  transporting  troops 
and  supplies  to  Europe.  India.  Burma.  Africa. 
He  was  awarded  the  Legion  of  Merit  for  the 
African  service  before  his  discharge  in  1945. 

In  his  capacity  as  commander  of  the  Air 
Transport  Command,  he  was  further  asso- 
ciated with  the  Evans  family  through  Silli- 
man Evans  Jr.,  who  was  to  serve  under  him 
as  a  transport  pUot  through  most  of  the  war. 

Young  Evans,  still  In  his  teens,  learned  to 
fly  along  with  his  mother  and  got  his  private 
license.  He  was  to  become  the  youngest  pilot 
in  American  Airlines  history,  and  was  com- 
missioned a  lieutenant  In  the  Army  Air  Force 
to  become  the  youngest  active  service  pilot 
in  the  service.  In  August.  1942  at  17  years  of 
age. 

LANDED  IN   PARIS 

He  was  pilot  of  the  first  plane  to  land  In 
Parts  after  the  city  was  freed  from  the  Ger- 
mans, serving  overseas  from  February.  1944. 
He  was  promoted  to  first  lieutenant  In 
December.  1944.  While  stationed  in  Paris 
and  In  England,  he  flew  many  distinguished 
guests  and  high  Army  personnel  to  points 
in  Europe,  Afrtca,  and  the  mid-East — includ- 
ing General  C.  R.  Smitih  on  several  occasions 
He  was  to  retain  his  close  personal  relation- 
ships with  "C.  R."  until  his  death  in  1961. 

After  the  war  Smith  returned  to  American 
Airlines,  and  came  here  in  1949  to  speak  to 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  was  here  in 
1966  to  attend  the  30th  Anniversary  party 
honoring  the  Evans'  family  ownership  of  the 
Nashville  Tennessean.  In  recent  years  he  has 
served  as  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  American. 
Smith's  successor  as  President  of  American 
Airlines  was  Marion  Sadler  of  Clarksvllle, 
who  surted  with  American  on  the  ramps 
at  the  Nashville  rlrport,  and  first  came  to 
Smith's  attention  here.  Sadler  only  recently 
announced  his  retirement  from  the  airlines 
because  of  health.  Smith  will  retire  as  chair- 
man of  the  board  to  join  President  Johnson's 
cabinet  as  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Smith's  life  history  reads  like  a  Horatio 
Alger  success  story.  He  started  as  an  office 
boy  at  nine  vears  of  age  in  Amarillo.  Texas. 
Along  the  way  he  sold  magazines,  chopped 
and  picked  cotton,  clerked  in  a  store,  and 
drove  a  grocery  delivery  wagon.  At  17  he 
became  officer  manager  for  a  cotton  mill. 

He  worked  with  the  state  of  Texas  l.uer, 
and  attended  the  University  of  Texas  School 
of  Business  Administration  before  entering 
the  banking  business  and  then  the  airlines 
business,  then  In  its  pioneering  stages.  And  it 
was  there  that  he  found  his  niche. 


He  knew  every  pilot  and  mechanic  and 
Pirport  employee  on  those  early  lines  and 
every  type  of  plane  that  flew.  He  led  Amer- 
ican Airlines  to  a  top  place  in  the  Industry. 

At  68  years  of  age,  he  wrlU  become  a  naem- 
ber  of  President  Lyndon  Johnson's  cabinet 
probably  one  of  the  best  equipped  and  most 
qualified  men  for  the  post  of  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  ever  hold  that  job. 

Here's  a  salute  to  "C.  R." 


George  A.  Spater,  New  Preiident  of 
American  Airlines 


HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  28,  1968 
Mr  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Transpor- 
tation and  Aeronautics.  I  am  always  in- 
terested in  the  activities  of  our  domestic 
airlines  and  their  plans  for  the  future. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  df  my  colleagues  an 
article  from  Forbes  magazine  about  Mr. 
Georae  A.  Spater.  who  was  recently  ele- 
vated to  the  position  of  president  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  American  Air- 
lines I  was  particularly  interested  in  Mr. 
Spater's  background  because  American 
Airlines  is  one  of  the  pioneers  serving  the 
people  of  the  Baltimore-Washington 
area  through  Friendship  International 

'iTnciude  the  article  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  with  my  remarks: 

Goodbye  to  Robin  Hood? 
(George  Spater's  No.  One  job  as  American 
Airlines'  new  boss  is  to  get  some  new  routes. 
He  is  taking  over  just  when  tne  CAB  Is  start- 
ing to  figure  that  it  has  made  the  once-poor 
smaller  airlines  rtch  enough.) 

American  Airlines  has  a  new  boss,  a  lawyer 
and  the  question  is.  "Why?-'  George  Alex- 
ander Spater  took  over  as  president  and 
chief  executive  officer  last  month  after  hav- 
ing served  American  for  only  nine  years.  He 
replaces  the  seriously  ill  Marlon  Sadler.  56. 
who  took  early  retirement. 

But  the  significance  of  the  move  goes  be- 
yond the  fact  of  Sadler's  Illness.  Until  re- 
cently American  was  pretty  much  run  by  a 
triumvirate  consisting  of  Sadler:  Chairman 
C  R  Smith,  the  airline's  68-year  pioneer; 
and  William  J.  Hogan.  American's  long-time 
financial  boss.  Sadler  departed  around  the 
same  time  as  Hogan.  who  retired  recently 
when  he  turned  65.  Which  makes  George 
Spater  CEO  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name. 

But  whv  a  lawyer?  For  the  simple  reason 
that  American's  chief  problem  is  the  press- 
ing need  to  improve  its  route  structure,  a 
lob  that  calls  for  intricate  and  patient  nego- 
tiating.  Spater  is  admirably  suited  for  the 

Job. 

The  situation  is  rooted  in  American  s  own 
history  and  in  the  long-term  policies  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  The  CAB  has  broad 
regulatory   powers   over   the   whole   civil   air 
transport  industry.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
Sixties,  that  industry  had  nothing  like  the 
fat  and  sassv  look  it  displays  today.  In  fact, 
it  seemed  deathly  sick:  In  1960.  for  example, 
the  11  trunk  lines  (major  domestic  carriers) 
barely  broke  even  on  combined  revenues  of 
nearly  82  billion,  and  in  1961  they  showed  a 
combined  $35-milllon  loss.  In  this  setting  the 
CAB    continued    its    so-called    Robin    Hood 
policy  of  awarding  new  routes  In  such  a  way 
as  to  beef  up  the  poorer  and  smaller  "nes  at 
the  expense  of  their  bigger  and  better-heele(i 
brethren.   It  did   so   partly  by  cutting  the 
smaller  lines  in  on  lucrative  routes  flown  by 
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the   big   carriers,   partly   by   awarding   them 
new  routes  while  excluding  the  big  earners. 
Among  the  big  lines,  no  one  was  better 
off  than  American  In  those  days.  It  made 
$12  million  even  In  the  lean  year  of  1960. 
when  such   lesser  lines  as  Delta  made  less 
than  $3  million.  Northwest  less  than  $2  mil- 
lion and  National  suffered  a  $3-mlllion  loss. 
American  also  had  the  best  domestic  route 
pattern— from  the  biggest  northeastern  and 
mldwestern  cities  via  the  all-weather  south- 
ern route  and  the  Teaxs  oil  centers,  to  Jhe 
biggest,    fastest-growing    part    of    the    West 
Coast. 

Therefore   the   CAB  saw  litUe  reason   to 
favor  American  in  route  awards— or.  for  that 
matter,  the  other  three  of  the  Big  Four  trunk 
lines  United,  Trans  World  and  Eastern.  The 
four  lines  became  the  victims  in  the  game 
of  Robin  Hood.  In  1961  the  CAB  handed  down 
its  decision  on  the  so-called  Southern  Trans- 
continental case  regarding  who  should  pro- 
vide service  from  Florida  and  Georgia  via 
Texas  to  and  from  the  West  Coast.  The  nod 
went  to  National  (Miami  to  the  West  Coast 
via    Houston)    and    Delta    (Atlanta    to    the 
West  Coast  via  Dallas).  The  big  lines  got 
nothing.   By   and   large,   through    the   mld- 
Slxties  the  only  significant  route  awards  the 
Big  Four  carriers  got  were  on  existing  routes 
against  other  Big  Four  carriers. 

Route  Man.  But  now  the  situation  looks 
altogether   different.   The   Southern   Trans- 
contlnenwl    decision,   says   Spater,    "had    a 
double  effect  on  us.  Up  until  that  time  vve 
had  about  85%  of  the  business  on  the  route 
through  interchange  agreements  with  Delta 
and  National  la  single  plane  flying  under  the 
banner  of   two   separate   airlines),    and   the 
decision  cut  us  out  completely.   Now  these 
smaller  companies  are  way  ahead  of  the  in- 
dustry and  us  by  a  wide  margin.  Their  re- 
turn on  equity  is  way  over  25  T.  .  and  their 
return    on    capital    is    far    above    the    CAB 
standard  of  lO'AT^  set  for  the  largest  domes- 
tic carriers.  It  was  an  unfair  policy.  Delta  has 
a    124-million-passenger-mile   route    that   is 
a  monopoly  route.  Our  largest  monopoly  is 
roughly    one-twentieth    that    size."    Spater 
has   figures   to   support   his   point.   In   fact. 
American's  7.4'::    return  on  capita  last  year 
contrasted  sharply  with  Delta's   14.2 o,    and 
National's  13.5"--.  while  Northwest,  fattened 
by  its  sole  possession  of  the  New  York-Min- 
neapolis run  and  the  best  U.S.-Tokyo  route, 
reached  17.2^^. 

Spater    v.-ould    ?eem    to    have    the    back- 
ground to  deal   with  this  kind  of   problem. 
"Before   I   came   to   American    Airlines,     he 
says.   "I   had  over  20   years'   experience   ex- 
panding   the   Trans  Worid   Airlines   system, 
establishing  new  routes  to  Europe  and  sub- 
sequently to  Asia  in  a  period  when  American 
expanded  very  little."  That  experience  came 
with   the   law   firm   of   Chadbourne.  Parker. 
Whiteside  &  Wolff,  which  was  TWA's  outside 
legal  counsel.  But  he  was  so  intimately  in- 
volved with  TWA  affairs  that  when  the  offer 
from  American  came  in  1958.  he  thought  it 
onlv  fair  to  brainwash  himself  of  TWA  by 
taking  a  six-month  vacation  before  joining 
American. 

The  thing  that  caught  C.  R.  Smiths  eye 
about  Spater.  however,  was  not  his  route  ex- 
pertise but  his  1957  devising  of  the  airline 
mutual-assistance  pact.  This  provided  that 
a  strike-bound  airline  is  generaly  recom- 
pensed  for  any  traffic  thereby  diverted  to 
other  lines  that  are  still  flying.  At  Ameri- 
can Spater  first  set  about  building  the  com- 
pany's first  legal  department,  then  began 
to  branch  out.  with  C.  R.  Smith's  encour- 
agement. "C.  R.  made  his  mind  up  about 
Spater  long  ago."  says  an  industry  execu- 
tive who  knows  both  men  well,  "and  the  time 
schedule  is  about  what  it  was  supposed  to 

\broad  Again.  Spater's  immediate  wants 
in  terras  of  routes  are  at  once  both  simple 
and  monumental:  "We  want  the  new  Pacific 
route  1U.S.  to  Honolulu.  Japan  and  South- 
east Asia]    to  be  on  equal  terms  with  our 
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competitors,"  he  tay«,  "and  we  wmnt  b«ck 
some  of  the  aouthern  transcoatlnental  busl- 
nees  th»t  was  taken  from  us." 

To  those  with  long  memories.  It  Is  Ironic 
that  American  should  b«  casting  Its  eyes 
overseas  again.  After  World  War  n  American 
had  a  foreign  line  of  Its  own.  American 
Overseas  Airlines,  with  routes  from  the  n.S. 
to  West  Germany  and  on  (hopefully)  to  Mos- 
cow. C.  R.  Smith  concluded  that  there  was  no 
economic  future  In  overseas  air  travel.  In 
1049  he  decided  to  sell  American  Overseas 
to  Pan  American;  for  this  he  received  many 
a  plaudit  over  the  next  decade  for  his  seem- 
ing realism.  The  sale  to  Pan  Am  was  bit- 
terly though  unsuccessfully  opposed  by  TWA 
with  the  best  legal  strategems  George  ^ater 
could  concoct. 

American  frequently  gets  the  needle  from 
the  competition  about  Its  new-found  love 
for  overseas  service,  now  that  the  passenger 
jet  has  made  such  service  highly  profitable. 
In  discussing  the  awarding  of  Pacific  route* 
a  couple  of  years  ago.  TWA  Prerldent  Charles 
C.  TUIlnghast  Jr.  remarked:  "It  would  not 
seem  Inequitable  to  make  a  d'stlnctlon  be- 
tween those  who  had  the  courage  and  fore- 
sight to  pioneer  international  air  transport 
during  the  questionable  years  and  those 
whose  affection  for  this  arena  lay  dormant 
until  lt»  economic  viability  had  been  so 
clearly  established  that  none  could  fall  to 
see  It."  In  plain  English.  TWA  should  get 
credit  for  being  In  early. 

Everybody  sees  It  now.  Every  single  U.S. 
trunk  line  except  Northeast  has  applied  for 
rights  to  fly  the  Pacific — not  counting  nine 
other  carriers.  All  11  trunks  plus  several 
other  carriers  have  applied  to  be  added  to 
the  southern  transcontinental  routes  that 
have  so  fattened  National  and  Delta  by  giv- 
ing them  In  a  single  quarter  last  year  160 
million  and  130  million  competition-free 
revenue  passenger  miles  respectively,  and 
eight  trunks  plus  others  are  applying  to  be 
added  to  the  northern  transcontinental 
routes  that  have  helped  to  make  Northwest 
fat   and  rich. 

New  Spirit?  The  number  of  applicants  for 
a  new  route  does  not.  of  course,  necessarily 
have  any  relation  to  how  many  or  who  are 
certified.  As  one  airline  lawyer  remarks. 
"Nowadays  everybody  seems  to  get  In  on 
these  cases,  hoping  that  a  few  fruits  will  fall 
off  the  tree  Into  their  basket."  But  there  are 
signs  that  American  and  the  other  blf;  trunk 
lines  may  be  In  a  better  position  today  for 
route  awards. 

For  one  thing,  the  Robin  Hood  policy  plus 
the  surge  of  air  traffic  has  made  the  medium- 
sized  to  smaller  lines  richer  on  average  than 
the  big  ones,  as  Forbes  Jan.  1  ratings  show. 
The  Industry  talk  Is  that  the  transpacific, 
southern  transcontinental  and  northern 
transcontinental  routes.  If  not  also  some 
other  smaller  ones,  are  ripe  for  additional 
competition.  That  such  awards  could  well 
go  to  the  big  carriers  Is  suggested  by  last 
year's  St.  Louis-Seattle  route  award  to  East- 
ern— the  first  major  new  domestic  route  that 
Eastern  has  picked  up  In  at  least  20  years. 

This  Is  the  setting  In  which  George  Spater 

has  taken  over  at  American.  Given  his  own 

background  and  the  hard  realities  of  airline 

life.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  promising  setting. 

Wb'll  S-rnx  Be  Nicr  to  People 

In  an  Interview  with  a  Forbes  reporter 
early  this  month,  American's  new  president 
discussed  a  wide  range  of  topics.  "I'm  not  the 
only  lawyer  In  airlines."  George  A.  Spater 
said.  The  president  of  Western  Airlines  Is  a 
lawyer  and  so  Is  TllUnghast  at  TWA.  "Not  all 
lawyers  are  conservatives,  you  know.  Some 
of  us  like  to  take  risks." 

What  are  Spater's  plans?  "As  president  and 
chief  executive  I  would  like  to  retain  the 
things  that  Mr.  [Chairman  CR  |  Smith  has 
done.  It  was  his  Idea  of  being  nice  to  people 
and  they  In  turn  would  be  nicer  to  you. 

"But  as  a  company  gets  bigger  the  prob- 
lems become  more  complicated  and  require 
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more  discipline.  I  expect  to  use  more  long- 
range  planning  and  try  to  get  better  use  of 
our  resources." 

The  S8T7  "The  whole  world  U  tired  of 
noise  and  pollution.  For  the  88T  to  be  palat- 
able. It  win  have  to  be  quiet.  I  take  this 
noise  problem  very  seriously.  I  even  keep  my 
office  door  closed  so  I  don't  have  to  hear  the 
tjrpewrlters." 

As  for  future  equipment.  Spater  said.  "The 
I  Boeing  I  747  picture  has  changed  a  bit  be- 
cause of  the  new  three-engine  jet  we  de- 
signed," the  so-called  airbus.  Smaller  than 
the  747,  the  new  plane  can  be  used  In  off- 
peak  hours  and  on  shorter  runways. 

Like  his  predecessors.  Spater  has  big  plana 
for  air  freight.  "It  has  a  great  future."  he 
said,  but  concedes:  "It  is  not  growing  today 
at  the  same  rate  it  did  18  months  ago.  Com- 
petition has  come  from  the  railroads  and 
their  piggyback  operations.  The  growth  will 
come  but  It  won't  just  drop  off  the  tree  like  a 
ripe  plum." 

Why.  when  the  vacation  business  is  boom- 
ing, does  American  still  direct  Its  advertising 
at  the  "professional  traveller"?  "We  always 
felt  that  If  we  got  the  professional,  the  non- 
professional would  fly  with  us  also;  just  like 
seeing  a  movie  star  driving  your  car." 

In  the  past,  there  has  always  been  the 
question:  Would  C.  R.  Smith  really  let  an- 
other man  run  the  airline  that  he  built?  "I 
am  not  responsible  to  C.  R.  Smith."  Spater 
declared,  "but  to  the  board  of  directors.  Of 
course  I  will  always  discuss  things  with  him." 


Marine  Science  Affairs 


HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  28,  1968 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's Annual  Report  on  Marine  Science 
Affairs  Is  expected  to  be  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  next  week;  It  will  contain 
proposals  for  our  national  oceanographlc 
program  for  the  coming  year. 

With  the  increasing  evidence  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  given  oceanography  top 
priority,  it  behooves  all  of  us  to  study  the 
President's  report  with  care  and  to  sup- 
port a  vigorous  oceanographlc  program 
in  order  that  the  United  States  can  main- 
tain its  position  as  the  world's  leader  in 
oceanography. 

The  February  21  edition  of  the  Cape 
Cod  Standard-Times  contains  an  edito- 
rial which  cogently  states  the  necessity 
of  maintaining  a  strong  oceanographlc 
program  that  is  adequately  funded.  The . 
author  points  out: 

The  United  States  spends  billions  for  space 
exploraUon  whUe  only  mllllona  are  expended 
for  research  of  the  oc«an  depths. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  inserting  the  edi- 
torial In  the  Record  because  it  contains 
a  message  for  all  of  us  who  are  concerned 
with  our  Nation's  future  marine  activ- 
ities: 

Makinb  Funds  Nczdco 

Predictions  have  been  made  that  If  Russia 
continues  at  its  present  t>ace  in  marine  re- 
search It  win  be  the  world's  leader  In  ocean- 
ography within  20  years. 

This  news  Is  not  reassuring  on  the  Cape, 
long  noted  for  its  oceanographlc  activity. 
Research  has  been  accelerated  In  the  United 
States  within  the  past  five  years,  but  even 
more  funds  are  needed  now  that  the  Soviet 
has  entered  the  field. 

Hopefully,  new  U.S.  directions  In  oceanog- 
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raphy  will  be  set  In  this  term  of  Congress. 
The  annual  report  of  the  National  Council 
on  Marine  Resources  and  Engineering  Devel- 
opment U  expected  to  be  made  to  President 
Johnson  within  the  next  few  weeks.  The  rec- 
ommendations will  be  forwarded  to  Congress 

The  United  States  spends  billions  for  space 
exploration  while  only  millions  are  expended 
for  research  of  the  ocean  depths. 

Fortunately,  now,  there  Is  beginning  to  be 
a  recaizatlon  that  the  seas  contain  untold 
wealth.  The  world's  food  problems  can  and 
probably  will  be  alleviated  by  farming  and 
herding  fish.  It  has  been  estimated  that  a 
world  catch  of  200  metric  tons  a  year  could 
be  made  without  thinning  out  the  world 
supply. 

Public  pressure  for  research  In  oceanog- 
raphy, on  which,  as  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy once  said,  "our  very  sxirvlval  may  hinge" 
must  be  continued  to  Insure  U.S.  leadership. 


Alfred  H.  Kirchhofer  Honored 


HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-nVES 
Wednesday,  February  28,  1968 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
Buffalo's  most  distinguished  sons,  Alfred 
H.  Klrchhof er,  was  honored  Saturday  for 
his  50  years  of  zeal  and  affection  for  his 
city.  He  received  the  coveted  Bullalo 
Club  Medal. 

A  former  Buffalo  Evening  News  Wash- 
ington correspondent,  he  is  well  known 
to  countless  temporary  and  permanent 
residents  of  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Since  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  Icarn 
journalism  under  his  firm  but  fair  tute- 
lage. I  want  to  add  my  tribute  to  Mr. 
Kirchhofer.  As  editor  of  the  News  and 
president  of  WBEN.  Inc.,  he  was  for 
many  years  the  strong  chief  of  four  of 
western  New  York's  most  powerful  media 
of  public  information:  The  Buffalo  Eve- 
ning News,  KBEN-TV,  WBEN  radio  and 
WBEN-FM. 

Quoting  a  comment  he  has  heard 
about  Al  Kirchhofer.  another  distin- 
guished Buffalonian,  former  New  York 
Republican  chairman,  Edwin  P.  Jaeckle, 
declared  at  Saturday  s  ceremonies: 

No  one  who  has  lived  or  worked  in  Buffalo 
for  any  time  In  the  past  50  years  can  fail  to 
have  been  touched  by  his  work. 

Al  Kirchhofer's  efforts  and  work,  Mr. 
Jaeckle  emphasized,  "have  left  a  definite 
imprint  on  the  people  of  our  community." 

Mr.  Jaeckle  recalled  that  Mr.  Kirch- 
hofer has  been  "ceaseless  in  campaigning 
for  civic  Improvement  and  honest  gov- 
ernment" and  has  given  generously  of  his 
"time  and  energies  to  business,  educa- 
tional, and  philanthropic  organizations." 

Responding,  Alfred  H.  Kirchhofer 
looked  back  over  a  half  century  of  dedi- 
cation to  the  city  he  loves. 

Buffalo  has  seen  great  days — 

He  recalled — 
Today  we  are  at  the  crossroads,  but  let  us 
look  ahead — not  backward,  except  as  it  may 
help  cl;art  our  course  toward  the  21st  cen- 
tury. 

The  respected  editor  expressed  con- 
fidence in  younger  Americans  who  villi 
meet  "big  problems"  as  they  assume 
leadership. 

These  young  men  and  women — 
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He  declared — 
wUl  be  equal  to  the  needs  rC  the  times  for 
they  as  one  writer  has  said,  wlU  be  the  "best 
prepared,  least  Inhibited,  most  opportunlty- 
wnscious  generation  America  has  ever  pro- 
duced." 

The  environment  of  the  20th  century — 

The  young-minded  retired  editor  con- 
cluded— 

U  not  designed  for  the  static,  the  stagnant, 
the  complacent  or  the  smug.  It  Is  designed 
for  men  who  dare  greatly  and  dream,  and 
let  their  work  catch  up  with  their  dreams. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  of  no  one  who  has 
had  a  greater  influence  on  the  minds  of 
western  New  Yorkers  or  who  has  been  a 
stronger  force  in  the  molding  of  their 
/glues  and  shaping  their  outlooks  than 
Alfred  Kirchhofer.  And.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  you  will  agree  from  his  stirring 
message  of  Saturday  that  he  has  been  a 
powerful  force  for  good  in  upstate  New 
York,  ^^_^__^^ 

Lt.  Frank  Schap  Diet  in  Vietnam 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  28.  1968 
Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Lt.  Prank  J.  Schap,  a  young  soldier  from 
Maryland,  was  recently  killed  in  action 
in  Vietnam.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
courage  of  this  young  man  and  to  honor 
his  memory  by  including  the  following 
article  In  the  Record  : 

Lt.  Frank  Schap  Dies  in  Viet  Wab— Airborne 
Infantryman  Was  Wbst  Point  Graduate 
First  Lt.  Prank  J.  Schap.  an  East  Baltimore 
native  who  went  to  West  Point  as  a  regular 
Army  appointee,  was  killed  In  action  In  Viet- 
nam February  14,  the  Defense  Department 
said  yesterday. 

An  Airborne  Infantryman  with  the  173d 
Airborne  Brigade,  he  was  on  a  combat  mis- 
sion In  the  Plelku  area  when  he  was  killed  by 
enemy  small  arms  fire,  members  of  his  family 
said. 

Lieutenant  Schap  was  a  1959  graduate  of 
Loyola  High  School  and  won  a  scholarship 
to  Loyola  College,  but  he  chose  to  enter 
the  Army  Instead,  his  brother-in-law,  John 
R.  Huber.  of  the  2500  block  Anders  road, 
ParkvUIe,  said  yesterday. 

REPORT  CBANCED 

Meanwhile,  the  Defense  Department 
changed  from  missing  to  killed  In  action 
its  report  on  Spec.  4  Ronald  B.  Brown,  of 
Hyattsvllle.  Md. 

Specialist  Brovra  was  the  husband  of  Mrs. 
Gwenda  K.  Brown,  of  Hyattsvllle. 

Lieutenant  Schap  was  the  son  of  an  East 
Baltimore  lawyer  and  political  figure,  the 
late  Prank  J.  Schap,  Br.,  who  was  at  one 
time  a  magistrate. 

The  father,  who  died  about  15  years  ago, 
maintained  a  law  ofHce  In  the  2100  block  East 
Baltimore  street  and  was  affiliated  with  the 
First  District  political  organization  of 
Thomas  D'Alesandro.  Jr..  the  former  Mayor, 
and  George  Hofferbert. 

VOLUNTEERED  TOR  VIET  DUTY 

Lieutenant  Schap  enlisted  In  February. 
1960,  and  won  a  regular  Army  appointment 
to  the  United  Stetes  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point  In  July,  1962.  He  was  commis- 
sioned upon  graduation  In  June,  1066.  and 
volunterred  for  Vietnam  duty  a  year  later, 
Mr.  Huber  said. 

When  his  first  tour  of  duty  In  Vietnam 
ended,  he  signed  up  for  another  six  months 
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and  repeatedly  requested  a  return  to  front- 
line duty  rather  than  the  support  positions 
to  which  he  would  normally  have  been  as- 
signed, Mr.  Huber  said. 

A  career  Army  officer,  he  had  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  squash  team  at  West  Point. 

Bilr.  Huber  and  his  wife,  the  former  Bar- 
bara Schap,  and  another  sister,  Alice  Mary 
Schap,  of  the  3100  block  Southern  avenue, 
are  his  survivors. 
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lish  a  National  Commission  on  Public 
Management,  and  again  in  the  90th  Con- 
gress as  H.R.  121. 


Deputy  Poitmaster  General  Frederick  C. 
Belen  Honored 


A  Joint  Select  Committee  on  GoTemment 
Program  Analysis  and  Evaluation 


HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  27,  1968 
Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleagues  from 
Michigan.  Congressman  Garry  Brown, 
and  69  of  my  other  colleagues  in  the 
House,  in  Introducing  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution calling  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Joint  Select  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Program  Analysis  and  Evaluation. 
The  primary  goal  of  this  committee  is 
the  determination  of  means  for  improv- 
ing the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of 
government  operations.  This  new  com- 
mittee" would  be  comprised  of  five  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  appointed  by  the 
Speaker,  and  five  Senators  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  Senate. 

The  concurrent  resolution  directs  this 
newly  created  committee  to  study  the 
various  legislative  alternatives  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress  as  suggested  re- 
sponses to  the  urgent  need  for  an  objec- 
tive, scientific  review  of  growing  Federal 
expenditures,  and  for  establishing  a  sys- 
tem of  priorities  in  national  programing 
and  spending. 

With  each  new  piece  of  equipment  and 
innovative  technique  developed  for  the 
study  of  problems  confronting  this  coim- 
try.  there  is  a  coordinate  need  for  a  re- 
examination of  the  role  technology  plays 
in  solving  those  problems  in  the  public 
domain.  A  modem  means  of  examining 
and  solving  the  problems  of  our  time  is 
found  in  the  technique  known  as  the 
"systems  approach."  that  facet  of 
management  planning  that  emphasizes 
the  structuring  of  relevant  information 
so  that  the  overall  relationships  among 
problems  and  their  potential  answers  be- 
come apparent  and  meaningful. 

Government  bureaucrats  are  too  often 
notorious  for  their  resistance  to  change 
and  their  rejection  of  solutions  for  no 
reason  other  than  it  is  different  from 
what  they  are  used  to  doing. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Program  Analysis  and  Evaluation, 
and  its  report  which  this  resolution 
mandates  be  issued  by  June  30, 1968,  will 
force  the  adoption  by  Congress  of  the 
most  efficient  means  for  treating  our 
ailing  Federal  bureaucracy,  and  inject- 
ing into  the  Federal  Government  the 
spirit  that  we  so  often  see  in  the  private 
sector  for  solving  seemingly  insoluble 
problems. 

It  was  a  similar  interest  in  promoting 
efficiency  in  Government  operations  that 
prompted  me  to  originally  cosponsor  in 
the  89th  Congress,  H.R.  17332,  to  estab- 


HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  28.  1968 
Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  George  Washington  University  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  deserves  special  appre- 
ciation for  its  recognition  of  a  brilliant 
Government  career  in  conferring  its 
Alumni  Achievement  Award  upon  Dep- 
uty Postmaster  General  Frederick  C. 
Belen,  who  received  his  law  degree  from 
that  institution. 

Very  appropriately,  this  award  was 
presented  to  Mr.  Belen  on  George  Wash- 
ington's Birthday,  February  22,  1968. 
The  First  President  said  of  our  Govern- 
ment, "let  us  raise  a  standard  to  which 
the  wise  and  honest  can  repair."  Cer- 
tainly. Mr.  Belen  has  demonstrated  those 
qualities  in  a  very  special  way  in  more 
than  30  years  of  distinguished  pubUc 
service. 

I  can  attest  to  this  personally,  because 
I  have  known  Fred  Belen  during  vir- 
tually all  of  this  time,  starting  with  his 
service  on  the  staffs  of  two  Members  of 
the  Michigan  delegation  back  in  the 
1930's.  Then,  after  5  years  of  distin- 
guished Worid  War  n  military  service, 
during  which  he  rose  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  colonel  in  the  Army,  he  re- 
turned to  service  in  this  body,  serving 
as  counsel  and  later  as  chief  counsel  of 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  an  CivU 
Service. 

During  many  of  the  15  years  he  was  on 
the  committee  staff,  I  was  also  a  member, 
and  knew  first  hand  of  his  work,  gaining 
a  particularly  clear  insight  Into  the  un- 
usual abiUty  of  this  man.  Through  long 
hours  of  extremely  difficult  work  and 
amid  unceasing  demands  for  help  from 
every  committee  member — and  indeed 
many  other  Members  of  this  body— he 
gained  a  reputation  for  his  ability  to  find 
solutions  to  problems  which  seemed  in- 
soluble, for  his  capacity  for  work  where 
it  seemed  he  just  could  not  have  any  en- 
ergy remaining,  and  for  his  wUUngness 
to  help  every  Member  when  it  seemed 
that  nothing  would  help. 

He  had  gained  the  respect  of  every 
Member  of  this  House  when  he  was  called 
by  President  Kennedy  back  in  1961  to 
become  Assistant  Postmaster  General  for 
Operations.  And  his  subsequent  elevation 
to  the  post  of  Deputy  Postmaster  General 
by  President  Johnson  was  received  with 
acclaim  in  both  Houses.  Many  Members 
of  this  House  testified  to  his  high  ability 
and  unswerving  integrity  at  the  Senate 
hearings  on  his  nomination. 

Now.  after  7  years  as  a  right  hand  of 
the  Postmaster  General,  the  George 
Washington  University  award  has 
brought  to  attention  some  facets  of  his 
postal  career  that  constitute  one  of  the 
most  unusual  personal  achievements  in 
Federal  service. 
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The  citation  reads; 

Por  bringing  an  outstanding  administra- 
tive talent  to  the  Federal  aovernment,  for 
applying  perception  and  imagination  to  ex- 
ploding demands  on  Postal  Ser\lce,  and  for 
achievements  which  reflect  distinction  upon 
the  University. 

If  anything,  the  citation  is  under- 
stated, because  Fred  Belen  has  the  un- 
usual distinction  today  of  carrying  out 
under  another  ouLstandlng  public  serv- 
ant— Postmaster  General  Lawrence  P. 
O'Brien — many  of  the  progressive  pro- 
grams and  policies  for  which  he  helped 
write  the  legislative  foundation. 

As  a  member  myself  of  the  House  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee,  dur- 
ing the  15  years  of  Fred  Helen's  service,  I 
know  that  such  great  progressive  steps 
as  postal  mechanization,  the  nationwide 
improved  mail  service  program,  the  ZIP 
code  sectional  center  concept,  labor- 
management  reforms,  merit  promotions: 
and  a  host  of  other  forward-looking 
steps  would  not  have  been  possible  had 
not  Fred  Belen  helped  us  pioneer  in  the 
studies  9x\d  legislation  upon  which  they 
ar&  largely  based.  Moreover,  today  they 
could  not  have  reached  their  present 
stage  of  fulfillment  had  he  not  been 
carrying  them  out. 

I  congratulate  the  George  Washington 
University  on  this  recognition.  Not  only 
do  Fred  Helen's  achievements  do  the 
university  honor:  the  university  does  it- 
self honor  in  giving  him  this  recogni- 
tion. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  insert  in 
the  Record  an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  February  23  issue  of  Uie  Washington 
Post  taking  note  of  the  achievement 
award. 

GW  ALT7MNI  HONOKCD 

Composer  David  Amram  .ind  Deputy  Poet- 
m.i«ter  General  Frederick  Belen  were  honored 
with  Alumni  Achievement  Awards  yesterday 
In  Constitution  Hall  during  the  winter  con- 
vocation of  George  Washington  University. 

.\mram.  a  European  history  major,  re- 
ceived a  B.A.  at  QWU  In  1952.  He  Is  the  com- 
p>o«er  of  "Autobiography  for  Strings"  and 
"King  Lear  Variations."  both  of  which  have 
been  performed  by  the  National  Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Belen.  received  his  law  degree  from  OWU  In 
1942.  He  has  served  as  deputy  postmaster 
general  longer  than  any  other  appointee  to 
that  office.  He  served  as  chairman  of  a  study 
committee  which  came  up  with  the  Zip  Code 
concept  of  postal  mechanization. 

About  600  persons  received  degrees  at  the 
convocation. 


Our  Responsibility  as  a  Maritime  Power 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

or    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  28.  1968 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  events  of  yesterday  afternoon  off  the 
coast  of  Virginia  continue  to  cause 
concern. 

Many  questions  are  being  asked  about 
the  actions,  or  rather  lack  of  action,  by 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  vessels  and  men 
which  apparently  stood  by  while  a  small 
vessel  containing  three  Cubans  seeking 
political  asylum  in  the  United  States  was 
rammed  by  The  26th  of  July,  a  Cuban 
merchant  vessel. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  fate  of  the  three  persons  in  the 
small  craft  is  not  yet  known,  but  it  ia 
presumed  that  they  were  killed  or 
seriously  injured. 

I  think  that  it  is  time  this  Nation 
assumed  some  respoiisibiilty  on  the  seas 
of  the  world. 

I  am  today  introducing  a  joint  resolu- 
tion which  would  change  the  territorial 
limits  of  the  United  States  at  sea. 

The  current  3-nautical-mile  limit 
would  be  maintained,  except  in  cases 
where  another  maritime  nation  claims 
a  greater  territorial  limit,  in  which  case 
our  limit  would  be  changed  to  be  equal 
to  that  of  the  other  country,  up  to  a 
maximum  of  12  nautical  miles. 

I  think  this  approach  is  necessary  if  we 
are  to  act  responsibly  as  a  maritime 
power  and  maintain  this  Nation's  integ- 
rity on  the  high  seas. 


I 

Febnvary  28,  1968     I     February  28,  1968 


Bishop  John  J.  Carberry 


HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

or    NIW    YOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  28.  1968 

Mrs  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a 
great  sense  of  pride  that  I  recently 
learned  that  Bishop  John  J.  Carberry, 
who  is  presently  bishop  of  Columbus. 
Ohio,  had  been  appointed  archbishop  of 
St.  Louis.  Mo.  Archbishop-designate  Car- 
l>erry.  who  is  chairman  of  the  U.8.  bish- 
ops' committee  for  ecumenical  and  inter- 
rellglous  affairs,  is  a  native  of  Brooklyn, 
who  was  consecrated  a  bishop  in  1956  at 
Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help  Church  in 
Hay  Ridge,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

P»rior  to  that  Bishop  Carberry  who  is 
a  scholarly  priest  and  also  a  fine  musi- 
cian and  athlete,  served  in  the  Brooklyn 
diocese  as  a  young  priest,  assistant  pas- 
tor, spiritual  director,  cliaplaln,  teacher, 
retreat  master,  and  judge. 

I  am  honored  to  be  able  to  Include  and 
cherish  the  archbishop-designate  as  a 
warm  personal  friend  and  a  long-stand- 
ing friend  of  the  Kelly  family  in  Brook- 
lyn. Earlier  this  month,  I  was  in  com- 
munication with  Bishop  Carberry  after 
learning  that  the  Ohio  Council  of 
Churches  had  honored  him  with  the 
Pastor  of  Pastors  Award.  It  is  believed 
to  be  the  first  time  that  a  statewide  Prot- . 
estant  organization  had  presented  its 
highest  award  to  a  Catholic  clergyman. 

At  this  time  and  especially  on  this  first 
day  of  the  holy  season  of  Lent,  I  would 
like  to  take  the  opportunity  to  wish  Bish- 
op Carberry  good  luck  and  Godspeed  in 
his  new  assigrunent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  desire  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  from 
the  great  State  of  Missouri  and  espe- 
cially those  from  St.  Louis  an  article 
from  the  Tablet  of  February  22.  1968. 
entitled  Brooklyn's  Bishop  Carberry 
Archbishop  of  St.  Louis. "  which  tells  just 
a  little  bit  about  this  fine  and  wonderful 
priest: 

BaooKLYN's  Bishop  Cakbeiirt  Archbishop  op 
St.  Loots 

Bishop  John  J.  Carberry  of  Columbus. 
Ohio,  who  was  born  In  Brooklyn,  has  been 
appointed  Archbishop  of  St.  Louis.  He  suc- 


ceeds Joseph  Cardinal  Rltter.  who  died  June 
11.  1967 

One  of  44  bishops  with  ties  to  the  Brook- 
lyn Diocese.  Archbishop-designate  Carberry 
Is  the  second  native  of  Brooklyn  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  the  archbishopric.  The  first  was 
John  Cardinal  McCloskey  of  New  York  (1810- 
85). 

Well  known  for  his  leadership  in  Inter- 
falth  and  Interracial  activities,  the  Arch- 
bishop-designate Is  a  member  of  the  admin- 
istrative committee  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Catholic  Bishops  and  of  the  admin- 
istrative board  of  the  U.S  Catholic  Confer- 
ence. He  also  serves  as  chairman  of  the  U  S. 
Bishops'  Commission  for  Ecumenical  and 
Interrellglous  Affairs. 

He  is  only  the  sixth  Ordinary  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  141 -year-old  See  The  archdio- 
cese covers  5.968  square  miles  In  the  en.«t 
central  part  of  Missouri,  on  the  Mississippi 
River.  There  are  518.142  Catholics  In  a  total 
population  of  1.928.295.  two  auxiliary  bish- 
ops. 1.109  priests.  441  Brothers.  4.053  Sisters. 
249  parishes.  213  elementary  schools,  43  high 
schools,  seven  colleges  and  universities  and 
14  hospitals. 

HOLDS   FOUR  DOCTORATES 

Archbishop-designate  Carberrys  early  ca- 
reer as  a  priest  of  the  Brooklyn  Diocese  en- 
compassed a  wide  range  of  tasks. 

The  scholarly  priest — he  holds  doctor's  de- 
gress In  philosophy,  theology,  canon  law  and 
laws  and  letters — served  here  as  an  assistant 
pastor,  spiritual  director,  chaplain,  teacher, 
retreat  master  and  Judge. 

The  future  bishop  was  born  here  July  31. 
1904.  one  of  ten  children  of  James  J.  and 
Mary  O'Keefe  Carberry.  His  father,  who  was 
a  clerk  of  the  county  court,  died  Jan.  21, 
1954.  and  his  mother  April  9.  1950. 

John  Carberry  was  baptized  Aug.  10.  1904. 
In  St.  James  Pro-Cathedral  by  Father  John 
McOoldrlck.  He  received  his  first  Communion 
on  Trinity  Sunday.  May  18.  1913.  In  St.  Bom- 
face  Church  and  was  confirmed  May  27.  1917, 
In  the  same  church  bv  Bishop  Sebastian 
Walleser.  O.F.M.  Cap. 

MtrSICIAN   AND   ATHLETE 

He  studied  at  St.  Boniface  School  and 
Cathedral  College.  He  was  elected  president 
of  his  class  four  years  in  a  row.  His  other 
activities  Included  the  presidency  of  the  ath- 
letic association,  three  years  of  baseball  nnd 
three  years  of  orchestra. 

The  seminary  yearbook.  ■■Gargoyle."  com- 
mented on  his  musical  Inclinations:  under 
his  picture  It  said:  '■The  accompanying  pho- 
tograph can  hardly  give  a  fair  idea  of  John 
since  It  falls  to  show  either  his  feet,  his  hands 
or  his  voice.  aU  of  which  are  musical. 

"tinkers"    'WITH    PIANO 

The  bishop  still  plays  the  violin  for  rec- 
reation, and  "tinkers"  with  the  piano  and 
organ. 

Bishop  Carberry  was  the  first  Cathedral 
graduate  ever  to  become  a  bishop  and  Is  now 
its  first  alumnus-archbishop. 

Bishop  Thomas  MoUoy  sent  the  young 
seminarian  to  study  theology  at  the  North 
.\merlcan  College  In  Rome,  where  he  v.as 
ordained  July  28.  1929.  by  Archbishop 
Marchettl-Selvaglannl 

A  thorough  student,  a  jovlal-splrlted  fel- 
low, an  athlete,  a  convincing  talker  and 
nbove  all  a  leader  of  men.  all  these  and  more 
are  the  attributes  applicable  to  him,  and 
well.  Indeed,  does  he  deserve  them. 

"A  sunny  disposition  added  to  sterling 
qualities  of  a  fine  character  go  to  make  him 
a  fellow  who  will  never  be  forgotten  by  his 
classmates  who  have  held  him  In  such  high 
regard  that  they  have  elected  him  president 
of  our  class  for  the  past  four  years. 

'In  any  phase  of  school  and  class  activ- 
ity." the  "Gargoyle "  said  "John  has  always 
played  a  prominent  part.  He  has  labored  to 
place  cur  class  high  In  the  estimation  of  our 
professors.  And  In  all  his  efforts  can  be  seen 
the  one  quality  that  leaves  Its  Impress  on 
everything  which  he  does,  his  sincerity." 


Prom  1931  to  1934.  he  was  assigned  to 
^duate  work  at  the  Catholic  University  of 
Lnerlca.  'Washington,  D.C..  where  he  re- 
ceived hU  doctor's  degree  in  canon  law. 

Father  Carberry  served  several  parishes  as 
assistant  pastor:  St.  Patrtck's.  Glen  Cove; 
^  Patrick's.  Huntington;  Bt.  Benedict  s  and 
St  Brlgld's.  Brooklyn. 

From  1935  to  1940,  the  young  priest  served 
in  the  Trenton,  N.J.,  Diocese  as  assistant 
chancellor  and  secretary  to  Bishop  Moaes 
Kllev   later  Archbishop  of  Milwaukee. 

In  'l940.  Father  Carberry  returned  to  this 
Diocese.  His  first  assignment  was  In  St.  Dom- 
mlcs  Oyster  Bay,  a  post  he  held  for  one 
vear  He  served  as  professor  of  canon  law  at 
immaculate  Conception  Seminary.  Hunting- 
ton from  1942  to  1945.  He  had  served  a  short 
time  at  the  seminary  earlier,  from  January 
to  June  1935.  ,   „       ^      . 

In  1944  he  was  named  OfHclalls— head- 
er the  diocesan  marriage  tribunal,  a  post 
he  held  till  he  was  named  a  bishop. 

HEADED  CANON  LAW  SOCIETY 

During  this  period,  he  served  as  president 
of  the  Canon  Law  Society  of  America. 

Pope  Plus  XII  named  Father  Carberry  a 
papal  chamberlain  In  1948,  and  a  domesUc 
prelate  in  1954. 

At  a  testimonial  dinner  for  Bishop  Car- 
berry in  1956.  Msgr.  Francis  Donnelly  of  St. 
Mary's  in  Flushing  told  of  some  of  his  work 
during  this  time: 

RADIO  AND  TV  PRIEST 

•More  truly  than  anyone  else,  he  is  Brook- 
lyn's 'radio  and  TV  priest.'  His  voice  has  gone 
out  on  the  airways  and  over  the  networks. 
Because  of  this  experience,  he  was  appointed 
dloceasan  director  for  radio  and  television 
bv  Archbishop  Molloy ... 

There  Is  hardly  a  church  In  the  Diocese 
where  Bishop  Carberry  has  not  preached  a 
sermon  for  a  special  occasion  ...  He  has  heard 
countless  confessions  of  Religious  and  lay 
people,  who  sought  him  out  for  his  spiritual 
counsel  and  help  ...  .  .^  ^  ^.. 

•Over  a  15-year  period  he  has  visited  the 
Nassau  County  Sanatorltim  at  Farmlngdale 
on  the  average  of  once  a  week  .  .  .  This  was 
a  labor  of  love  to  which  be  was  most  faithful 
and  this  he  did  on  hU  free  day.  Whb  can 
estimate  the  consolation  and  encouragement 
and  help  he  has  given  over  these  years  to 
so  many  In  great  need?  We  do  know  that 
some  souls  were  converted  because  of  his 
ettorts."  ., 

He  also  served  the  Brooklyn  Diocese  as  di- 
rector of  the  Archconfraternlty  of  the  Honor 
Guard  and  the  Confraternity  of  the  Holy 
Hour.  „„  ,   ^    . 

On  May  9,  1956.  Pope  Plus  xn  appointed 
Msgr.  Carberry  as  -ntular  BUhop  of  Ells  and 
Coadjutor  Bishop  of  Lafayette,  Ind. 

CONSECRATED  IN  BAY  RIDGE 

On  the  feast  of  St.  James  the  Apostle. 
July  25,  1956.  he  was  consecrated  a  bishop  In 
Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help  Church  In  Bay 

Ridge. 

Archbishop  Molloy  presided  at  the  cere- 
monies. Auxiliary  Bishop  Raymond  Kearney 
01  Brooklyn  was  the  consecrating  bishop. 

On  the  feast  of  the  Immaculate  Heart  of 
Mary,  Aug.  22,  1956,  Bishop  Carberry  was 
installed  In  St.  Mary's  Cathedral,  Lafayette. 

Bishop  Carberry  became  Bishop  of  the 
Lafayette  Diocese  Nov.  20.  1957,  upon  the 
death  of  Bishop  John  Bennett,  and  was  en- 
throned as  Bishop  of  Columbus  March  25, 
1965. 

HIS  GOODBYE  TO  BROOKLYN 

At  a  testimonial  given  to  Bishop  Carberry 
by  laymen  Just  before  he  left  this  Diocese  In 
1956.  the  newlv-consecrated  prelate  expressed 
the  hope  that"  his  many  friends  In  Brooklyn 
would  keep  him  in  their  prayers,  that  Al- 
mighty God  might  guide  and  bless  his  work, 
and  that  the  Blessed  Mother  might  be  a  con- 
stant source  of  encouragement  and  suste- 
nance. 

At  the  same  time,  Bishop  Carberry  prom- 
ised to  prayerfully  remember  those  esteemed 
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friends  whom  "he  was  leaving,  with  a  heavy 
heart  only  because  It  was  demanded  by  the 
responsibility  and  challenge  which  took  him 
to  Lafayette,  Ind.— then  to  Columbus.  Ohio, 
and  now  to  St.  Louis  and  the  heavier  re- 
sponsibilities and  challenges  of  the  arch- 
bishopric.   

A  New  Era  for  the  Papago  Tribe 

HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  28.  1968 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  February 
n  the  Papago  Tribe  of  Indians  in  Sells. 
Ariz,  installed  as  its  new  tribal  chair- 
man Thomas  A.  Segundo.  a  young,  'well- 
educated,  and  able  Papago  whose  career 
has  attracted  much  attention  of  Indians 
and  non-Indians  aliice. 

Officials  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs were  among  the  guests  attending 
the  impressive  ceremony  at  which  Chair- 
man Segundo  was  installed.  Following 
his  swearing-in  Mr.  Segundo  gave  an 
address  which  conUlns  a  message  of  im- 
portance to  all  who  are  interested  in 
helping  the  Indians  of  this  country  ad- 
vance toward  a  more  secure  and  pros- 
perous status  in  our  society.  Without  cb- 
jectionl  will  insert  the  text  of  Chairman 
Segundo's  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 


iNATJGtJRAL  ADDRESS  OF  THOMAS  A.  SEOUNDO 

Judge  Antone.  Chairman  Mackett.  Vice 
Chairman  Morlsto,  CommUsloner  Rogers. 
Area  Director  Mr.  Head,  Superintendent  Artl- 
choker.  Superintendent  Merchant,  Dr.  Mc- 
Connor,  Honor  Guests  and  Friends— we  come 
here  today,  to  observe  the  solemn  ceremonies 
which  were  prescribed  a  century  and  three 
quarters  ago  by  the  fathers  of  our  American 
Government,  and,  to  signalize  the  beginning 
of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  our  Papag^ 
Tribal  Government— an  era  which  shall  bring 
forth  an  unprecedented  surge  of  the  greatest 
effort  towards  the  development  of  our  Papago 
people  and  their  resources. 

To  you  the  people  of  Chukut  Kuk  and  Sells 
Districts  whence  came  the  origins  of  my  par- 
entage; to  you  people  of  Santa  Rosa  village 
and    the    neighboring    villages    of    Covered 
Wells   Ak  Chin.  Little  Field,  Achl  and  Ane- 
gam,  in  Qu  Achl  and  SlI  Oldak  Districts,  who 
raised  me  and  shared  with  me  of  your  cul- 
tural and  spiritual  origins,  giving  me  that 
richness  that  Is  to  be  found  in  Papago  cul- 
ture—our ancient  Heritage;  to  you  pe^le  of 
San  Xavler.  Schuk  Toak.  Baboqulvarl,  Plslne- 
mo    Gu  Vo.  Hlcklwan.  Slf  Oldak  and  Gila 
Bend  Districts  who.  In  my  youth,  gave  to  me 
the  special  privilege  of  serving  with  you  and 
learning  from  you  in  those  ror°^*«7  J?*" 
of  our  Papago  Tribal  Government.  I  salute 
vou  this  day  with  my  heart  full  of  the  great- 
est feeling  of  gratitude  and  thankfullnees. 

To  you,  our  friends  from  the  other  Indian 
Reservations,  with  whom  we  share  a  common 
bond,  we  welcome  you  this  day  and  pledge 
to  you  the  loyalty  of  faithful  ^eiidfl.  for 
there  is  much  we  can  do  If  we  unite  in  a  host 
of  cooperative  ventures. 

To  you  our  friends  and  neighbors  of  the 
surrounding  towns,  clUes  and  areas  of  our 
great  State  and  Country,  we  welcome  you  and 
thank  you  for  your  continuing  interest  and 
support.  Though  we  shall  not  always  expect 
to  find  you  supporting  our  particular  view, 
we  vet  offer  our  pledge  for  a  new  alliance 
that  our  words  may  be  converted  into  deeds 
for  progress  towards  our  mutual  benefit. 

To  our  Papago  people  in  the  villages  widely 
scattered  across  this  great  Reservation  of 
ours    we  pledge  our  best  effort  to  help  you 
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help  yourselves  In  your  long  struggle,  year 
In  and  year  out.  against  our  common  enemies : 
poverty,  disease.  Ignorance  and  the  lack  of 
opportuniUes  lor  development. 

So  we  begin  anew  today— remembering  that 
we  are  not  alone  and  that  civility  and 
sincerity  are  prerequisites  In  the  long 
struggle   that  must  be  ours. 

To  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the 
Department  of  Interior  we  pledge  an  explora- 
tion of  the  problems  which  unite  us  that  we 
may  formulate  serious  and  precise  proposals 
for  the  development  of  our  human  and  nat- 
ural resources,  and  that  we  may  push  back 
the  Jungle  of  suspicion  and  permit  a  co- 
operative and  coordinated  new  endeavor  for 
our  peoples  welfare. 

We  invite  the  Public  Health  Service,  the 
Public  Schools,  the  Parochial  Schools,  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  all  other  State 
and  Federal  agencies  and  institutions  to  Join 
us  as  we  seek  the  knowledge  and  the  re- 
sources of  the  sciences,  and  Invoke  their 
powers  in  our  effort  to  relieve  the  heavy 
burden  of  our  people,  and  to  raise  the  stand- 
ards of  their  living  and  performance. 

We  shall  set  our  goals  and  our  alms  high 
Just  as  the  sacrifices,  devotion  and  the 
patience  required  of  you  will  be  great. 

But  you  have  always  manifested  your 
faith  and  devotion,  and  I  am  confident  that 
you  will  again  bring  It  to  this  present  en- 
deavor, for  m  your  hands  will  rest  the  final 
success  or  failure  of  our  course. 

Our  progress.  In  the  past,  has  been  slow 
for  there  are  cultural  and  traditional  fac- 
tors to  be  accommodated.  So  our  present 
endeavors  will  take  time,  perhaps  this  ad- 
ministration may  not  even  see  the  fruition 
of  our  labors,  but  let  us  all  Join  together 
in  our  common  effort  to  lead  our  Papago 
people,  invoking  the  blessing  and  help  of 
our  God. 

We  pray  to  our  God  that  Papago  history, 
the  final  Judge  of  our  deeds,  may  yet  record 
that  in  our  era  we  gave  our  measure  of 
devotion  and  effort. 


Prosecution  by  Press  Release 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  February  28,  1968 
Mr  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  May  of 
last  year  I  took  note  of  a  decision  of  the 
US    District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  suggested  that  it  may 
prove  a  landmark  in  Federal  adminis- 
trative law.  In  this  case— now  known 
as  the  Cinderella  case— the  court  en- 
joined the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
from  issuing  press  releases  related  to 
that  agency's  charges  until  there  has 
been  a  final  adjudication  of  the  guUt 
or  innocence  of  the  firms  charged.  Since 
I  last  discussed  this  matter,  and  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  comments 
which  appeared  in  the  press,  the  case  has 
been  commented  upon  in  the  spring  1967 
issue  of  the  Columbia  Journalism  Re- 
view: 

CONSUMER  News:  A  Mixed  Report 
(By  Arthur  E.  Rowse) 
Like  the  Fairy  Godmother  In  the  story  of 
Cinderella,  the  Cinderella  Career  College  and 
Finishing  Schools  Inc.  specializes  In  making 
princesses  out  of  ugly  ducklings.  It  conducts 
extensive  advertising  campaigns,  mostly  in 
television  supplements  of  local  papers  to 
enroll  girls  who  are  looking  for  exciting 
careers  In  modeling,  public  relations,  and 
kindred  fields. 

Among  the  avid  readers  of  its  ads,  how- 
ever, has  been  the  Federal  Trade  Commls- 
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aton,  an  agency  frequently  on  the  lookout  for 
business  firms  that  niay  promise  more  than 
they  c*n  deliver.  The  Commission  Issued  a 
formal  complaint  on  March  3.  accusing  Cin- 
derella of  misleading  advertising  and  decep- 
tive practices.  For  example,  said  the  PTC, 
the  College  Is  not  a  college,  and  "Miss  USA 
106S"  is  not  a  graduate  though  represented 
as  such.  Nine  misrepresentations  and  two 
deceptive  practices  were  charged. 

To  that  point.  Cinderella  was  a  pretty 
rouUne  PTC  case,  scarcely  of  interest  be- 
yond the  eight  cities  where  Cinderella 
schools  operate. 

But  then  the  story  grew,  thanks  to  a  Wash- 
ington lawyer  named  Alan  Y.  Cole.  Aa  at- 
torney for  Cinderella  (and  Its  principal 
stockholder).  Cole  decided  not  only  to  deny 
the  charges,  but  to  seek  an  injunction  bar- 
ring the  KTC  from  Usulng  the  press  release 
that  normally  announces  a  formal  com- 
plaint. In  his  petition  to  the  court,  he 
claimed  that  publicizing  the  charges  before 
a  formal  hearing  or  final  decision  by  the 
commission  was  unfair  and  might  damage 
business  by  cutting  enrollments. 

Althougb  many  business  tlrms  over  the 
years  have  felt  the  sting  of  unfavorable 
publicity  stemming  from  release  of  rTC  com- 
plaints, this  was  apparently  tne  first  time  the 
agency's  publicity  practices  had  been  chal- 
lenged in^  court.  Cole's  stilt  immediately 
turned  a  local  story  Into  a  national  Issue, 
with  deep  significance  to  some  basic  rights, 
such  aa  the  "right  to  know"  and  the  right 
to  a  fair  trial.  Also  at  Issue  waa  the  role  of 
Information  In  the  protection  of  constmiers. 

The  action  waa  Ironic  In  several  reapecta. 
Por  if  what  Cole  wanted  was  minimum  pub- 
Uclty,  he  might  have  done  better  by  remain- 
ing silent  lilmself.  As  editors  know  all  too 
well,  not  many  PTC  cases  get  Into  the  n^ws 
channels  even  (especially?)  whea  they  In- 
volve local  advertisers. 

Aa  It  turned  out,  coverage  was  better  than 
usual.  One  of  the  three  major  dallies  In  the 
Washington  wea  carried  a  full  account  of 
the  complaint.  This  came  In  the  Evening 
Star,  two  days  after  the  details  had  been 
released.  The  Daily  News,  true  to  Its  custom 
m  such  matters,  chose  not  to  Inform  Ita 
readers,  many  of  whom  are  prime  candidates 
for  the  Cinderella  currtculxim.  The  Post, 
which  occasionally  runs  brief  Items  about 
FTC  complaints  on  Its  financial  pages,  ran 
eleven  lines  at  the  end  of  a  roundup  of  mis- 
cellaneous local  Items  six  days  after  the  re- 
lease. 

Meanwhile,  the  case  waa  argued  In  court, 
and  the  Judge  ruled  the  requrst  for  an  In- 
junction moot  because  the  release  had  al- 
ready been  Issued.  This  decision  got  a  total 
of  two  sentences  In  the  city  prees,  both  In 
the  Star  story. 

The  first  account  of  the  constitutional 
Issues — and  Cole's  Intention  to  appeal  the 
decision — came  In  the  March  13  Advertising 
Age.  which  got  the  story  In  a  tip  from  with- 
in the  PTC.  Despite  similar  reportt  In  other 
trade  Journals.  Including  Editor  A  Publisher, 
telling  of  the  upcoming  appeal  hearing,  the 
only  members  of  the  press  present  on  April  4 
to  hear  Judge  Joseph  C.  McQarraghy  grant 
the  unprecedented  Injunction  were  Stanley 
Cohen  of  Ad  Age  and  this  writer. 

The  Post  learned  of  the  injunction  decision 
only  when  I  telephoned  to  Inform  a  reporter 
later  that  day.  The  story  appeared  the  next 
morning  among  the  classified  ads.  The  Stor 
picked  It  up  twenty-four  hours  later.  The 
first  wire  report  came  two  days  alter  the 
event.  Coverage  on  radio  and  television  waa 
extremely  spmtty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  important  case  has 
also  attracted  the  attention  of  the  legal 
scholars  and  has  been  the  subject  of  a 
note  In  the  December  1967  issue  of  the 
Columbia  Law  Review.  It  has  also  be- 
come the  precedent  for  other  cases  as  the 
following  article  indicates: 
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[Prom   the   Washington   DaUy   News,   Sept. 
1»,  1007] 

SMAU.     PDUCS     HXTBT — JXTDGSa     PattLOCtL     TTC 
RILXASKS 

(By  WllUam   Stelf) 

Two  Federal  dUtrlct  court  judges  havs 
restricted  the  flow  of  information  from  the 
Federal  Trade  Cominlaslon  and  the  Com- 
mission U  appealing  on  grounds  that  Ita 
ability  to  protect  consumers  Is  being 
crippled. 

Lawyers  for  companies,  under  FTC  Inves- 
tigation previously  have  tried  to  keep  the 
Ccwnmlsslon  from  disseminating  news  of  Its 
actions,  but  until  recently  have  been  unsuc- 
cessful. The  caaes  may  go  to  the  Supreme 
Court. 

The  caaes  differ  In  detail  but  their  Impact 
Is  similar.  In  both.  Federal  Judges  have  en- 
joined the  FTC  from  Issuing  press  releases 
and  sealed  the  lips  of  commissioners  and  the 
FTC  staff. 

COMTLAXNT 

In  the  case  of  the  Cinderella  Career  and 
Finishing  Schools  Inc.,  here,  the  FTC's  Bu- 
reau of  Deceptive  Practices  last  February 
Issued  a  complaint  conUlnlng  several 
charges. 

Cinderella's  lawyer.  Alan  Y.  Cole,  vainly 
fought  to  stop  FTC's  first  announcement  of 
the  action,  but  then  got  an  injunction  from 
Judge  Joseph  C.  McOarraghy  forbidding  any 
further  press  releases  on  the  case. 

•I  happen  to  know,"  says  Mr.  Cole,  "that 
PTC  pushes  very  hard  to  put  Its  press  re- 
leases In  the  various  news  media  and  this  Is 
a  kind  of  a  club  which  Is  especially  harmful 
to  small  businessmen  and  firms  dealing  with 
the  public." 

All  allegations  against  Cinderella  are  con- 
cerned with  nUsrepresentatlon  and  false  and 
misleading  advertising.  They  were  aired  In 
nine  days  of  ^TC  hearings  which  ended  July 
14.  Clnderella'a  side  will  be  presented  start- 
ing next  Tuesday  and  two  officials  of  the 
FTC's  Bureau  of  Deceptive  Practices  have 
been  called  to  testify.  Mr.  Cole  maintains 
they  have  'polluted  the  atmosphere  by  talk- 
ing to  the  press." 

He  adds  that  he  is  "mindful  of  the  right 
to  know"  and  doesn't  ask  that  PTC  proceed- 
ings and  hearing  records  be  closed  to  the 
press  and  public.  He  notes  that  the  F^TC  "may 
or  may  not  win  Its  cases."  but  says  that  by 
the  time  cases  are  adjudicated,  the  Commis- 
sion may  have  Issued  "aa  many  as  four  press 
releases  and  the  bualnessman  may  be  out 
of  business." 

In  the  second  case.  Judge  Joseph  C.  Waddy 
last  month  enjoined  the  FTO  from  Isaulng  a 
press  release  If  the  Commission  ever  Issues  a 
complaint  against  a  local  furniture  store 
which  has  been  under  investigation  for  many 
months. 

NO   OBJECTION 

Judge  Waddy  said  be  had  no  objection  to 
Issuing  as  a  press  release  the  full  text  of  any 
complaint    which    the    FTC     might    make' 
against  the  Arm.  But  he  forbade  a  summary. 

The  argument  advanced  by  the  store's 
lawyers  is  similar  to  that  In  the  Cinderella 
case.  They  say  a  press  release  would  be  un- 
fair to  a  firm  confronted  with  unproved  al- 
legations. A  further  argument  is  that  the 
companies'  denials — ordinarily  reported  later 
in  PTC  press  releases — never  catch  up  with 
the  original  charges. 

Normal  FTC  procedure  Is  to  settle  nine  of 
every  10  Investigations  before  a  complaint  Is 
Issued.  "Assurances  of  voluntary  compliance" 
are  often  obtained  from  investigated  firms. 
Another  method,  more  formal  than  the  as- 
surances. Involves  getting  a  consent  agree- 
ment from  the  investigated  firm. 

Only  after  these  procedures  fall  are  0(»n- 
plalnta  Issued. 

An  7TC  source  said  the  furniture  firm 
went  to  court  after  consent  efforts  fell 
through.  A  complaint  may  never  be  Issued, 
this  source  added. 
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The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
appealed  the  District  Court's  injunction 
order  but  the  Court  of  Appeals  has  not 
yet  rendered  its  decision. 

In  the  meantime,  there  has  been  a 
noteworthy  development  in  this  litiga- 
tion. During  the  summer  and  fall  of 
1967,  extensive  hearings  were  held  on 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission's  charges 
against  Cinderella  and  the  other  con- 
cerns named  as  respondents;  and  a  few 
weeks  ago  Leon  R.  Qross,  a  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Hearing  Examiner,  issued  a 
meticulously  detailed  initial  decision  of 
93  pages  dismissing  all  charges  againsl 
all  respondents.  Following  is  a  sampling 
of  the  press  comments  concerning  this 
latest  event: 

[Prom  the  Advertising  Age,  Feb.   12,   1968) 

FTC's  CiNDEaELLA  Chabge  Baseless, 

EXAMINEB  Decides 

Washington,  February  6. — A  case  which 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  been  pro- 
hibited from  discussing  reappeared  iii  i:ie 
public  record  last  week,  when  an  FTC  exam- 
iner called  for  dismissal  of  the  FTC  com- 
plaint against  a  charm  school. 

Shortly  after  FTC  Issued  its  comph^int 
against  Cinderella  Career  &  Finishing  Schools 
Inc..  Washington,  attorneys  for  the  school 
Induced  Joseph  C.  McOarraghy,  federal  dis- 
trict court  Judge,  to  issue  a  temporary  re- 
straining order  preventing  FTC  from  issuing 
further  press  releases  about  the  pre-declslon 
progress  of  the  case.  FTC  protested  lh.it  Its 
announcements  only  provide  the  public  with 
information  about  ita  actions,  and  that  this 
is  the  normal  procedure  In  all  cases,  but 
Judge  McOarraghy  held  that  the  comp.iny 
should  not  be  exposed  to  unfavorable  pub- 
licity based  only  on  unresolved  charges. 

In  his  initial  decision,  today,  following 
hearings  on  the  charges,  FTC  Examiner  Leon 
Oross  said  that  the  FTC  had  failed  to  prove 
Its  charges  of  deceptive  advertising  and  other 
deceptive  practices. 

The  examiner  found  that  "aU  of  the  rep- 
resentations" In  the  school's  ads  challenged 
by  the  FTC  are  actually  true.  Including  state- 
ments that  Cinderella  Is  the  official  Wash- 
ington headquarters  for  the  Miss  Universe 
Pageant  and  that  it  teaches  courses  which 
qualify  girls  for  better  Jobs  in  the  airline 
transportation  and  fashion  merchandising 
fields. 

Mr.  Oross  also  found  that,  contrary  to  FTC 
charges,  the  school's  ads  cannot  be  construed 
as  suggesting  that  Cinderella  confers  aca- 
demic degrees,  or  that  funds  for  tuition  are 
available  from  a  government  agency. 

The  initial  decision  to  dismiss  the  case 
can  be  reviewed  and  changed  by  the  com- 
mission. 

[From  the  Women's  Wear  DaUy,  Feb.  6,  1968) 
Cinderella   Schools    Ad    Pkactices  Upheld 

Washington. — A  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion hearing  examiner  ruled  this  week  that 
Cinderella  Career  &  Finishing  Schools.  Inc.. 
here  had  not  engaged  in  deceptive  practices 
as  a  previous  FTC  complaint  had  charged. 

In  his  initial  decision,  which  can  be  over- 
ruled by  the  full  commission,  the  hearing 
examiner  cited  a  lack  of  "reliable,  probative 
and  substantial  evidence"  to  support  the 
complaint's  charges  of  misleading  adver- 
tising. 

Earlier.  Cinderella  got  a  temporary  re- 
straining order  from  Federal  district  court 
here  against  Issuance  of  any  further  pub- 
licity or  press  releases  In  the  case.  Cinderella 
charged  that  FTC's  policy  of  making  public 
Its  charges  against  the  company  before  they 
were  litigated  was  unfair,  and  prejudicial. 

The  93 -page  Initial  decision  was  made 
available  to  reporters  on  request  at  FTC's 
docket  section  without  a  press  release.  FTC 
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offlclals  on  all  levels  have  reportedly  been 
warned  not  to  discuss  any  part  of  the  case 
with  the  press. 

This  matter  of  "trial  by  press  release" 
tiu  been  taken  by  FTC  to  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, here,  where  no  decision  has  yet  been 
made 

The  case  Is  regarded  as  a  precedent- 
tetter,  since  several  other  regulatory  agencies, 
including  Food  and  Drug  Administration, 
glto  Issue  press  releases  citing  companies 
and  individuals  before  matters  are  litigated. 

After  the  Cinderella  situation  developed, 
FTC  revamped  its  comp'.aint  press  releases 
to  Include  a  prominent  paragraph  stating 
that  the  PTC  had  "reason  to  believe"  the 
law  bad  been  violated,  and  that  no  litigation 
ol  the  charges  had  been  made. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  dismissal  of  the 
charges  against  the  Cinderella  respond- 
ents Indicates  the  wisdom  of  the  In- 
junction granted  by  the  district  court. 
The  prohibition  against  premature  pub- 
licity of  improven  allegations  prevents 
the  unjust  public  condemnation  of  busi- 
nesses before  they  have  had  their  day 
in  court.  The  Cinderella  case  indicates 
that  not  all  charges  made  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  will  be  sustained 
after  a  full  hearing.  Here  is  an  instance 
in  which  the  charges  have  been  dis- 
missed ;  and  the  unrestricted  use  of  press 
releases  could  have  worked  a  serious 
injustice. 


The  "Pueblo":  Forgotten— Never 
HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LoinsiANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  28,  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  82  Ameri- 
can seamen  from  the  U.S5.  Pueblo, 
specialists  in  a  security  job  to  defend 
our  Nation  from  Communist  aggression, 
remain  in  a  stinking  Communist  prison 
camp  denied  of  their  liberties  as  a  result 
of  a  do-nothlng-but-talk  reaction  to 
piracy.  To  the  shame  of  our  great  people 
and  country. 

If,  as  the  Russian  puppets  proclaim, 
the  U.S.  boys  are  to  be  tried  and  pun- 
ished for  so-called  criminal  acts — the 
American  people  must  imderstand  the 
Communists  are  not  trying  82  military 
men — they  are  trying  us  all,  symboli- 
cally, because  we  dare  to  be  free  men; 
we  dare  to  help  our  friends;  we  dare  to 
deny  atheistic  communism. 

Criminal  acts — so  many  words,  but 
what  are  the  acts?  An  intelligence  ves- 
sel armed  with  .50-caliber  machlnegims 
which  offered  no  resistance?  If  having  a 
spy  boat  offshore  was  criminal,  imagine 
what  propaganda  charges  could  be  levied 
against  the  Soviets  through  spying  and 
subversion  at  their  Embassy  and  the 
some  1,000  Soviet  spies  in  our  country 
under  the  cloak  of  being  U.N.  represent- 
atives or  on  a  diplomatic  visa. 

As  for  the  Pueblo,  the  American  people 
will  never  forget,  nor  forgive.  The  an- 
guished cries  from  the  unforgotten 
graves  of  millions  of  free  men  executed 
by  Communist  terrorists  urge  us  to  say, 
"Never." 

I  include  editorials  from  the  San 
Diego  Union  for  February  3,  and  the 
Amarillo  Dally  News  for  February  10, 
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and  comments  from  American  Opinion 

following  my  remarks: 

[From  the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union.  Feb.  3, 

1968] 
No  SUBSTmrrx  fob  Victory:  History  Caixs 
FOB  "PuEBi-o's"  Rescue 
Recent  history  and  the  thoughts  of  Kim 
II  Sung,  head  of  Communist  North  Korea, 
can  be  guides  for  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  dealing  with  the  crisis  of  the  USS 
Pueblo. 
History  Is  particularly  fruitful. 
In  Korea  the  first  mistake  of  the  United 
States  and   the   non-Communist  world   was 
in  1948.  The  Free  World  did  not  insist  then 
that  the  Soviet  Union  must  follow  the  edict 
of    the    United    Nations    In    unification   of 
Korea.  The  result  was  a  divided  nation  and 
the  kind  of  conflict  on  which  communism 
thrives. 

In  predictable  fashion  Communist  North 
Koreans  attacked  the  South  m  1950.  Trag- 
ically, the  non-Communist  world  again  had 
a  chance  for  victory  in  its  grasp  and  again 
it  retreated  In  diplomatic  halls  before  the 
Communists. 

Gen.  Douglas  MacArthtir,  the  brilliant 
American  general  who  pleaded  for  victory 
then  as  our  military  commanders  are  doing 
today,  spoke  some  prophetic  words  in  the 
1950s. 

"There  is,"  he  said,  "no  substitute  for 
victory."  There  still  Is  not  today. 

And  warning  against  the  folly  of  'stale- 
mated attrition."  Gen.  MacArthur  said 
prophetically:  "...  by  meeting  naked  force 
with  appeasement  we  would  not  only  per- 
petrate a  military  disaster  In  Korea,  we 
would  enable  communism  to  make  Its  bid 
for  most  of  Asia." 

As  Gen.  MacArthur  predicted,  communism 
today  is  making  a  bid  for  the  domination 
of  Asia.  The  capture  of  the  USS  Pueblo  to 
coincide  vrtth  a  new  Vietnam  offensive  Is  a 
part  of  that  bid. 

Our  history  of  dealing  with  communism 
shows  it  retreats  when  the  United  States 
makes  a  stand  and  advances  when  we  retreat. 
Berlin,  Cuba  and  the  Dominican  Republic  are 
cases  In  point. 

History  showed  also  how  to  deal  with  ag- 
gression last  June  when  Israel  responded 
forcefully  to  the  threat  of  Arab  aggression.  As 
a  result  Israel  now  holds  the  upper  hand 
over  the  United  Arab  Republic. 

And  Kim  II  Sung,  through  his  representa- 
tives at  Panmunjom  the  day  after  the  USS 
Pueblo  capture,  had  a  thought  for  Americans 
when  he  said:  "Our  saying  goes,  dogs  bark  at 
the  moon."  In  short,  Communists  take  talk 
as  a  sign  of  weakness  and  lack  of  determina- 
tion to  act. 

If  the  President  had  moved  Immediately 
to  rescue  the  USS  Pueblo  and  her  men  his 
popularity  with  Americans  would  have 
reached  a  peak.  If  be  falls  to  rescue  the  men 
and  the  vessel,  Mr.  Johnson  will  go  down  In 
history  as  the  only  president  who  let  an 
enemy  capture  an  American  ship  and  get 
away  with  it  unscathed. 

Each  day  of  vacillation  vrltbout  action 
makes  the  recovery  of  the  Pueblo  much  more 
difficult  and   expensive. 

[From  the  Amarillo  (Tex.)  Dally  News, 

Feb.  10.  1968] 

Finds  "Puzblo"  Tragedy  Reveals  Shockino 

un  preparedness — sound  economy  rttlxd 

Out 

(ByRuthven  E.  Llbby ) 

The  first  Korean  war  caused  the  precipitate 
departure  of  Secretary  of  Defense  Louis  A. 
Johnson  from  the  Washington  scene  by  re- 
vealing the  shocking  state  of  unreadiness  to 
which  he  had  reduced  our  military  establish- 
ment by  "cutting  the  fat  but  not  the 
muscle." 

History  has  now  re{>eated  itself  In  jjart. 
Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara  Is 
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on  his  way  out.  but  the  seizure  of  the  USS 
Pueblo  by  North  Korea,  creating  the  threat 
of  a  second  Korean  War.  once  again  revealed 
the  shocking  state  of  unreadiness  to  which 
McNamara  s  policies  (including  his  fetish  of 
"cost-effectiveness")  have  reduced  our  mili- 
tary establishment. 

Despite  repeated  needllngs  by  the  Senate 
Preparedness  Committee  and  other  compara- 
bly competent  groups,  the  Pentagon  by  re- 
peated denials  of  their  revelations  and  by 
clever  public  Information  maniptilatlons  has 
contrived  to  keep  an  Indifferent  public  pretty 
much  In  the  dark  as  to  the  true  state  of 
affairs. 

Now  that  same  public,  a  sizable  portion  of 
It  bitterly  Indignant  over  what  It  regards  as 
the  administration's  disgraceful  failure  to 
act  to  force  North  Korea  to  return  the  Pueblo 
and  her  crew,  can  no  longer  ignore  the  fact 
that  our  mlUtary  forces,  at  their  present 
strength  and  levels  of  equipment,  would  be 
hard  put  to  take  on  another  war  In  addi- 
tion to  the  one  now  raging  in  Vietnam. 

Nor  Is  the  country  in  any  better  case 
economically,  since  sound  fiscal  and  economic 
programs  consistently  have  been  ruled  out 
by  the  Johnson  administration  because  they 
were  deemed  politically  harmful  to  Its 
chances  come  November. 

Several  factors  have  contributed  to  the 
sorry  state  of  our  military  readiness.  One 
was  the  President's  Insistence  for  so  long  that 
the  Vietnam  war  could  be  handled  on  a 
"business  as  usual"  basis  without  reqiUrlng 
any  cutbacks  \n  his  Great  Society  giveaway 
programs,  and  the  efforts  of  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara, as  a  loyal  member  of  the  President's 
cabinet,  to  support  this  contention. 

The  Stennls  Committee  pointed  out  on  sev- 
eral occasions  that  the  Pentagon  was  meeting 
the  mushrooming  demands  of  the  Vietnam 
war  by  a  widespread  robbing  of  Peter  to  pay 
Paul — by  stripping  the  forces  not  deployed 
to  Vietnam  of  their  trained  personnel  and 
most  modern  equipment,  while  at  the  same 
time  denying  that  these  raided  forces  had 
been  reduced  In  combat  readiness  to  any  ap- 
preciable degree.  Unforttmately  It  now  turns 
out  that  they  have  been. 

Another  factor  was  the  combining  of  over- 
opUmlstlc  estimates  by  the  Defense  Secre- 
tary's office  as  to  when  the  war  would  be  over 
and  McNamaxa's  determination  to  end  the 
war  with  the  last  bullet  and  the  last  can 
of  beans  In  the  pipeline.  This  hae  meant  that 
in  many  important  areas,  war  production 
has  not  kept  pace  with  consumption  or  losses 
by  enemy  action. 

Perforce,  then,  suppoeedly  combat-ready 
army  units  In  the  United  States  have  been 
required  to  furnish  helicopters,  tanks,  ar- 
tiUery,  M-16  rifles  and  other  equipment  to 
the  deployed  forces  without  receiving  re- 
placements In  kind.  Stocks  of  bombs,  anmiu- 
nltlon  and  other  munitions  in  the  United 
States,  severely  depleted  In  order  to  supply 
the  Vietnam  demands,  have  not  been  rebuilt 
because  adequate  production  lines  no  longer 
exist. 

National  Guard  and  Air  Force  reserve  units 
have  surrendered  most  of  their  modern  F-lOO 
and  F-102  fighter  planes  and  are  now  reduced 
to  F-868  which  are  so  slow  they  can  scarcely 
get  out  of  their  own  way. 

Similarly,  Army  reserve  units  are  making 
do  with  obsolescent  equipment.  Even  If  they 
become  proficient  In  its  use,  their  combat 
effectiveness  will  be  less  than  It  should  be. 
At  the  time  of  the  seizure  of  the  Pueblo. 
U.S.  ground  and  air  forces  In  South  Korea 
were  Inadequate  to  defend  that  country 
against  a  North  Korean  onslaught.  The  U.S. 
Air  Force  had  only  24  fighter-bombers,  and 
the  U.S.  Army  had  only  two  divisions  plus 
supporting  troops — about  60,000  men  In  all, 
compared  with  350,000  they  had  at  the  height 
of  the  Korean  War.  It  Is  true  that  the  ROK 
Army  numbers  over  500.000,  but  Its  equip- 
ment Is  not  of  the  bezt,  and  two  of  Its  crack 
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dlvUloM  are  now  fighting  In  Vietnam.  Ha«ty 
deployment  of  some  Air  Force  and  Navy  unltt 
to  ttoe  areM  hM  improved  the  iltuatlon  only 

•lightly.  .     ...  „^_ 

As  for  the  750.000  Army  troops  In  the  con- 
tinental Unltwl  3Ute«.  possibly  a  third  could 
be  deployed  overseas  in  a  hurry,  but  of  these, 
two  armorwl  dlvUtons  are  earmarked  for  re- 
inforcement of  our  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  forces  and  hence  are  not  avail- 
able for  deployment  elsewhere 

Our  naval  forces  already  are  hard  put  to 
supply  combat  ready  ships  to  the  Sixth ^d 
Seventh  fleets:  forces  can  be  and  have  been 
diverted  to  the  Sea  of  Japan,  but  largely  at 
the  ejipense  of  the  war  effort  m  Vietnam.  As 
for  the  Air  Force,  something  over  half  of 
that  force,  lees  the  Strategic  Air  Command, 
already  Is  committed  to  that  war. 

So  mllltorlly.  we  would  nave  trouble  tak- 
ing on  another  war  at  this  time  On  the 
economic  front  the  situation  Is  equally  pre- 
carious. Unquestionably  the  expense  of  the 
VletnAm  war  has  contributed  to  the  fiscal 
me^s  we  are  now  in.  with  lU  staggering 
budget  deflciu.  the  prospect  of  runaway  In- 
flation, an  unmanageable  balance  of  pay- 
ments problem,  and  a  persistent  and  pow- 
erful foreign  attack  on  the  dollar. 

\ny  hope  that  the  President  would  urge 
restrainrin  spending  and  a  return  to  fiscal 
responsibility  was  dashed  by  hU  budget  mes- 
sage calling  for  un  all-time  record  spending 
program  of  »186.1  billion  and  for  a  planned 
deficit  of  8  billion  If  he  geu  hU  10  per  cent 
tax  surcharge  and  a  much  bigger  deficit  If 
he  does  not. 

Under  this  frightening  proposal  the  al- 
ready astronomical  national  debt  celling 
(8358  billion)  would  have  to  be  raised  to 
$363  9  billion  by  June  of  next  year. 

Why  does  the  President,  in  times  as  per- 
ilous as  these,  urge  such  a  suicidal  fiscal  pro- 
gram'' Well,  one  of  our  ouutandlng  fiscal 
experw.  New  Hampahlres  Alden  R  Wells, 
puultthuway: 

•All  governments  at  all  times  are  under 
pressure  to  spend  more  money.  Present  re- 
cipients want  more,  nonreclplents  would  like 
to  participate,  IdealUU  want  programs  at  no 
personal  sacrifice.  Governments  also  have 
plans  for  spending  In  their  own  interest*. 
To  enhance  their  status  or  security  they 
spend  money  on  those  who  will  maintain 
them  in  office  ...  to  be  astonished  or  angry 
that  such  pressures  exUt  is  unreasonable.  To 
recognize  that  the  greater  the  power  of  any 
single  government,  the  greater  the  pressure 
to  spend,  is  to  recognize  reality." 

If  we  are  not  to  become  In  fact  the  paper 
tiger  that  our  failure  to  react  to  the  Pueblo 
seizure  makes  us  appear  to  the  world,  the 
Congress  had  belter  recognize  and  face  the 
hard  realities  and  get  to  work  with  some 
constructive  action. 

(Not*.— The  writer  Is  a  vice  admiral,  re- 
tired, of  the  U.3.  Navy.) 
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I  Prom  American  Opinion) 
Aboitt  the  •'Pvrai.o'  Case 
An  American  "spy  ship"  U  seized  in  waters 
near  Korea  by  the  North  Korean  CommunisU. 
The  circumstances  are  so  contrived  that  there 
can  be  all  of  the  usual  arguments  about  suth 
trlfiea  as  whether  or  not  the  ship  actually 
was  within  the  twelve-mile  limit  "enforced 
by  North  Korea."  and  about  other  "rlghu" 
and  "wrongs"  of  the  action  on  both  sides. 
Word  goes  out  to  a  subservient  press  to  give 
the  whole  episode  "the  works."  and  to  In- 
fiuence  and  excite  the  populace  about  It  In 
full  Roman  holiday  style. 

The  reaction  of  most  good  citizens  to  this 
Incident,  and  of  many  patriotic  Congressmen, 
would  be  vastly  encouraging  If  It  were  not 
JO  rldlculomly  naive,  and  so  obviously  and 
exactly  what  the  Communlsu  have  planned 
and  desired.  Many  things,  basically  far  more 
shocking  than  this  one.  have  been  happening 
regularly,  even  to  our  armed  forces  In  Asia 
during  recent  years,  and  going  almost  en- 


tirely unnoticed  in  the  Uberal  press.  The 
current  hullabaloo  merely  proves  how  easily 
the  American  people  can  be  manipulated, 
and  turned  on  and  off  at  will  The  impresarios 
of  the  performance  unrolling  before  us  simply 
use  the  mass  communications  media  to  tell 
us  what  to  applaud  and  when  to  be  horri- 
fied. And  lo.  we  react  on  schedule,  entirely 
according  to  signal. 

The  brazen  piracy  of  the  Pueblo,  the  In- 
dignity and  danger  to  American  men  in 
uniform,  are  maddening  of  course,  and  should 
not  be  given  the  "silent  treatment,"  as  was 
the  murder  of  Captain  John  Birch  by  Com- 
munists of  the  same  stripe  over  twenty  years 
ago  But  before  discussing  It  further,  lefs 
mention  briefly  something  else  which  hap- 
pened at  approximately  the  same  time.  This 
was  the  crash  of  an  American  military  plane 
in  Oreenland,  with  Incredibly  powerful  hy- 
drogen bomt)s  aboard.  After  the  first  brief 
reports,  that  incident  was  dropped  like  a  hot 
potato,  although  It  involved  a  question  twice 
as  interesting  and  far  more  mysterious  than 
the  Pueblo  affair. 

That  question,  which  nobody  has  answered 
and — so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  dis- 
cover—nobody  else  has  even  asked.  Is  this: 
Where  was  our  plane  going  with  those 
bombs?  Where  had  It  come  from?  To  whom, 
and  for  what  purpose,  were  these  American 
bombs  being  transported  across  arctic  waters 
of  the  Atlantic?  Was  this  a  legitimate  SAC 
activity,  or  was  there  some  more  sinister 
explanation?  For  the  plane  crash  almost  cer- 
tainly was  an  accident,  unplanned  and  \in- 
expected.  from  which  we  might  learn  some- 
thing we  do  not  already  know  about  the  Joint 
consplrlngs  of  Washington  and  Moscow.  The 
play  has  been,  however,  to  have  the  whole 
thing  forgotten  by  the  American  pubUc  as 
promptly  and  completely  as  possible. 

The  ship  seizure  In  Korean  waters,  on  the 
other  band,  was  clearly  a  part  of  the  stage- 
managed  Asiatic  show.  For  the  CommunisU 
act  always  and  only  on  instructions  from 
above  There  Is  no  chance  whatsoever  that 
the  North  Korean  stooges  of  Moscow  per- 
petrated this  act  of  extreme  provocation 
without  the  prior  knowledge  and  the  orders 
of  the  top  worldwide  Communist  command, 
and  except  as  a  part  of  the  strategy  of  that 
command.  ThU  piece  of  dramatic  action — 
and  the  even  more  dramatic  reaction  of  the 
American  people — were  both  written  into 
the  script  to  serve  Communist  purposes.  And 
any  Idea  that  this  script  was  not  read  In  ad- 
vance in  Washington  is  as  absurd  as  was  the 
original  thought  that  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
did  not  know  In  advance  all  about  the  forth- 
coming Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor. 
(That  he  did  know  has  long  since  been  ad- 
mitted, of  course,  by  even  his  most  idolatrous 
biographers.) 

The  real  question,  therefore,  about  this 
particular  act  of  piracy.  Is  why?  For  what 
purpose,  on  the  part  of  the  Washington- 
Moscow  axis?  It  Is  too  soon,  and  the  con- 
spirators are  too  subtle,  for  us  to  claim  to 
know  the  answer.  But  we  can  give  you  the 
possibilities  within  which  that  answer  Is  to 
be  found,  as  time  will  prove. 

Som«  five  years  ago,  when  the  United 
States  had  only  twenty  thousand  men  in 
Vietnam,  and  when  Robert  Strange  Mc- 
Namara— deliberately  lying  as  usual— stated 
that  no  more  American  boys  would  be  needed 
over  there  because  victory  was  already  in  our 
hands  we  began  saying  that  the  American 
forces  I n  Vietnam  would  be  steadily  increased 
unUl  they  reached  huge  numbers,  because 
it  was  the  obvious  plan  of  the  conspiracy  to 
make  Vietnam  the  nucleus  of  a  full-scale 
Third  World  War.  With  half  a  million  men  in 
southeast  Asia  now,  we  keep  on  saying  with 
equal  assurance  that  it  Is  the  IntenUon  of  the 
insiders  to  raise  this  toul  to  at  least  two  or 
three  million  within  the  next  few  years:  and 
to  have  the  war  spread  over  aU  of  eastern 
Asia,  with  Red  China  supposedly  running 
the  team  on  the  Communist  side. 
You  needed  only  to  observe   the  frantic 


building  (especially  of  hotels)  going  on  in 
and  around  Bangkok  a  year  or  or  more  aaio. 
for  Instance,  to  realize  that  the  Insiders  ex- 
pected It  to  become  another  Saigon.  The  fact 
that  now  we  already  have  forty  thousand 
men  in  Thailand,  and  that  our  government 
is  visibly  dragging  Laos  and  Cambodia  into 
the  war  as  well,  simply  confirmed  our 
analysis — before  further  confirmation  was 
added  by  the  present  preparatory  move  for 
spreading  the  war  all  the  way  to  Korea  ( thus 
"encircling"  Red  China,  and  giving  Pelting 
that  much  more  excuse  and  "necessity"  for 
"defending  itself").  The  only  unsolved 
puzzle  is  that  of  timing,  as  affected  by  the 
American  presidential  elections. 

It  was  at  least  possible — and  still  is — iliat 
the  Johnson  Administration  would  be  al- 
lowed to  engineer  some  kind  of  long  truce 
during  1968,  and  use  this  "approach  to 
peace"  as  a  campaign  argument.  If  so,  the 
hotter  the  war  becomes  before  a  moratorium 
is  declared,  the  more  effective  the  argument 
will  be.  On  the  other  hand  the  strategy  might 
be  just  the  opposite.  If  the  war  is  made  ma- 
terially wider  and  larger  and  hotter  during 
1988.  then  the  old  adage  about  not  changing 
horses  while  crossing  a  sUeam  could  be 
brought  into  play  with  Its  usual  powerful 
impact.  The  present  excitement  and  concern 
over  North  Korea  could  be  fitted  into  either 
scheme.  And  we  certainly  do  not  know  wlUch 
plan  has  been  plotted. 

Also,  let's  remember  that  the  ultimate  pur- 
pose of  the  Insiders,  and  of  their  whole  war. 
is  to  have  everybody— the  Soviets,  the  Red 
Chinese,  the  United  States,  and  all  but  a  very 
few  other  areas  on  the  face  of  the  earth- 
come  in  out  of  the  horrors  of  war  by  sacrific- 
ing all  sovereignty  to  a  Communist  super 
state  disguised  as  the  United  Nations.  So 
that  building  up  the  "peace-making"  pres- 
tige of  the  United  NaUons  Is  a  very  Impor- 
tant segment  of  the  total  strategy  at  worlc. 
It  la  entirely  possible  that  a  major  purpose 
of  the  present  action  on  the  Asiatic  stage  is 
to  enable  the  United  Nations  to  step  in.  give 
us  our  ship  back,  and  thus  help  to  convince 
the  American  people  of  its  value  and  Its 
power. 

In  this  connection  It  Is  worth  noting  that 
General  Elsenhower  has  now  begun  urging 
that  all  nations  turn  all  their  atomic  weap- 
ons over  to  the  United  NaUons.  In  the  UPI 
press  report  of  January  16  the  General  was 
quoted  further  as  saying  that  the  United 
NaUons  should  then  have  these  nuclear 
weapons  used  by  Its  "peace  forces"  In  emer- 
gency situations.  Such  as.  we  presume,  when 
these  UN  peace  forces  deliberately  (by  the 
unanimous  testimony  of  all  forty-six  civilian 
doctors  in  the  area)  shelUd  ambulances  and 
hospitals  in  Katanga  in  their  campaign  oi 
terror  to  enable  the  Conununlsts  to  take  it 

This  Is  the  same  General  Elsenhower  who, 
among  his  other  major  moves  to  strengthen 
the  hand  of  SUlln  In  Europe  at  the  end  of 
World  War  II,  insUtuted  Operation  Keelhaul. 
whereby  at  least  two  million  refugees  from 
Communist  Russia  were  forced  at  bayonet 
point— amid  countless  sixicides— Into  box 
cars  which  returned  them  to  torture  and 
death  by  Stalin's  agents.  Not  only  was  Elsen- 
hower directly  and  personally  responsible, 
but  for  the  first  several  months  of  this  opera- 
tion he  was  brazenly  exceeding  his  own  au- 
thority in  carrying  out  this  massive  cruelty 
on  behalf  of  the  Communists.  (For  full  ana 
conclusive  documentation,  see  The  Politi- 
cian.    Pages     31-46.     Belmont     Publishing. 

$100.)  . 

This  Is  the  same  General  Elsenhower  who, 
while  at  Columbia  University,  founded  the 
American  Assembly,  of  which  he  Is  still  Hon- 
orary Chairman:  and  which  organlzaUon  i» 
right  now  all  out  for  aid  and  trade  with  our 
Communist  enemies,  and  Is  boldly  promoting 
treason  disguised  as  idiocy  In  such  policy 
statements  as  the  following:  "There  U  no 
inconsistency  of  purpose  in  working  for  im- 
proved relations  with  Eastern  Europe  and  tne 
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soviet  Union  at  the  same  time  as  we  oppose 
communist  aggression  in  Viet  Nam  and  other 
parts  of  the  world." 

So  the  drive  is  now  all  out  to  build  up  the 
prestige  of  the  United  NaUons,  and  encourage 
its  acceptance  by  the  American  people.  Tou 
can  Judge  the  purpose  of  that  drive  by  the 
past  acUons  and  sympathies  of  those  who 
promote  It.  And  the  Pueblo  affair  could  be 
primarily  Just  a  move  In  that  particular 
chess  game,  with  an  American  ship  and 
American  lives  as  nothing  more  than  pieces 
on  the  board. 

Also,  the  incident  enable*  the  very  people 
in  Washington  most  likely  to  have  known 
about  this  seizure  In  advance,  and  even  to 
have  helped  to  plan  It,  to  be  the  very  loudest 
now  in  expressing  their  horror,  and  In  being 
most  outspokenly  "patriotic"  about  the  whole 
ailair— while  serving  Communist  purposes  by 
doing  so.  And  this,  almost  certainly,  was  at 
least  a  collateral  purpose. 

Again,  we  do  not  know.  But  we  do  know 
that  everything  about  the  whole  business  Is 
as  phony  as  was  the  way  our  earlier  war  In 
Korea  was  conducted,  or  the  way  our  war  in 
Vietnam  Is  being  conducted  today.  And  that 
any  members  of  these  same  Administra- 
tions—Elsenhower, Kennedy,  Johnson — 
which  have  allowed  thousands  of  American 
boys  to  remain  as  capUves  of  the  North 
Korean  Communists  ever  since  that  earlier 
war.  without  an  ounce  of  real  concern  about 
them— who  pretend  to  be  so  virtuously  dis- 
turbed today  over  the  Pueblo,  are  stretching 
their  hypocrisy  to  the  point  where  treason 
is  showing  through.  And  also  that,  while  It  Is 
Important  and  necessary  to  demand  and  en- 
force the  return  of  our  ship  and  our  men. 
It  is  far  more  Important  for  the  American 
people  to  demand  the  exposure  and  removal 
of  the  traitors  who  Infest  Washington. 

In  that  endeavor,  you  will  get  precious 
little  help,  and  tremendous  obstrucUonlsm, 
from  the  American  press,  radio,  or  television. 
But  it  Is  sUll  possible  to  create  enough  un- 
derstanding on  the  part  of  the  American 
people  for  an  aroused  public  to  sweep  the 
whole  pack  of  rats  out  of  their  high  positions. 


Critical  Stage  in  the  Vietnam  War 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or   PEMNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  28,  1968 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
attacks  on  the  cities  of  South  Vietnam 
during  the  Tet  holiday  last  month 
signaled  the  beginning  of  a  critical  stage 
in  the  Vietnam  war.  The  outcome  of  the 
military  battles  now  underway  could  well 
determine  the  political  solution  to  the 
conflict. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  be  aware  that 
the  outcome  of  the  battles  now  being 
fought  is  by  no  means  certain,  and  we 
must  be  prepared  to  deal  with  a  broad 
range  of  eventualities. 

This  was  the  point  of  a  column  by 
Crosby  S.  Noyes  in  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  of  February  27.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Insert  the 
column  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
commend  It  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

ReacUon  In  this  town  to  the  current  phase 
of  the  war  In  Vietnam  Is  reaching  new 
heights  of  absurdity. 

It  Is  almost  as  though  It  were  not  a  war 
at  all,  but  simply  a  debate.  Victory,  one 
might  suppose,  would  go  to  the  side  which 
Ulked  the  loudest,   which  made  the  most 
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convincing  claims,  which  succeeded  in  per- 
suading the  opposition  that  all  was  lost. 

Yet  wars — real  wars,  that  Is — are  not  won 
and  lost  this  way.  Victory  will  not  go  In  the 
end  to  the  side  which  scores  the  most  de- 
baUng  points.  It  will  go  to  the  side  which 
holds  the  ground  after  the  battle  is  over 
which  has  suffered  the  least  and  which  has 
the  most  capacity  to  make  good  its  losses. 
No  one  at  this  point  can  predict  with  as- 
surance the  outcome  of  the  battle  which 
started  January  30  with  the  attack  on  the 
cities.  Even  for  the  opening  phase,  the  re- 
turns are  not  yet  In.  The  results  of  the  Viet 
Cong  offensive,  measured  against  the  real 
objectives,  are  about  nine-tenths  conjecture. 
What  is  not  conjecture  Is  that  the  decisive 
rounds  of  the  battle  are  yet  to  come. 

In  this  situation,  the  precipitous  rush  to 
Judgment  In  the  opening  stages  of  promises 
to  be  a  determining  military  effort — the 
claims  of  victory  and  the  concessions  of  de- 
feat— amounts  to  a  curious  phenomenon. 

It  Is  as  if  attitudes,  rather  than  military 
realities,  were  the  determining  factor  in  this 
war — attitudes  which  will  not  be  changed 
by  the  outcome  of  any  batUe.  And  this,  in 
turn.  Is  linked  closely  to  another  popular 
obsession  about  Vietnam:  that  a  "military 
solution"  of  the  conflict   is   Impossible. 

The  implication,  quite  clearly.  Is  that  bat- 
tles are  Irrelevant  and  that  If  military  acUon 
could  be  restrained — starting  with  a  halt  of 
the  bombing  In  the  north — the  diplomats 
could  then  get  on  with  the  Job  of  working 
out  a  "poUUcal  solution"  in  w^hlch  there 
would   be  no  winners  and   no   losers. 

Yet"  nothing  could  be  more  unrealistic 
than  this  notion.  For  when  It  comes  to  the 
central  Issue  of  the  war  In  Vietnam — the 
question  of  who  controls  the  government  In 
Saigon — one  side  or  the  other  must  prevail. 
Whatever  other  compromises  may  be 
reached  through  negotiation,  the  Commu- 
nists will  either  control  the  government  or 
they  will  not.  There  Is  no  miracle  of  diplo- 
matic sleight  of  hand  which  can  conceal  the 
result  or  prevent  the  political  repercussions 
which  would  be  produced  far  beyond  the 
borders  of  Vietnam. 

It  is  this  fact  which  has  successfully  frus- 
trated all  the  well-intentioned  efforts  by 
such  people  as  United  Nations  Secretary 
General  U  Thant  and  Britain's  Harold  Wil- 
son to  get  peace  talks  started.  It  Is  not  a 
problem  of  finding  a  satisfactory  formula. 
The  problem  quite  simply  is  that  neither 
Ho  Chi  Minb  nor  Lyndon  Johnson  is  willing 
at  this  point  to  accept  a  defeat  at  the  con- 
ference table  on  the  central  Issue  of  the  war. 
And  as  long  as  this  Is  the  case,  a  negotia- 
tion would  stand  no  chance  whatever  of  suc- 
cess. 

So  It  would  seem  that  there  Is,  after  all, 
a  rather  close  connection  between  the  pro- 
spects of  peace  talks  and  the  battle  which  is 
now  in  progress  In  Vietnam. 

If  Gen.  Glap  succeeds  In  the  coming  weeks 
In  achieving  a  significant  military  victory, 
if  a  second  wave  of  attacks  on  Saigon  and 
other  provincial  capitals  results  In  a  general 
paralysis  of  the  country  or  the  popular  upris- 
ing which  Hanoi  has  predicted.  If  the  Marine 
outpost  at  Khe  Sanh  Is  overrun — then  It  Is 
quite  possible  that  Ho  will  press  hard  for 
negotiations. 

If  he  falls  In  these  objectives  at  great  cost 
to  his  military  force.  It  is  also  quite  possible 
that  he  wUl  at  last  be  willing  to  give  up  his 
dream  of  ruling  In  South  Vietnam  and  set- 
tle for  some  face-saving  formula  which  will 
leave  the  real  power  in  non-Communist 
hands.  Once  the  central  Issue  Is  settled,  there 
are  a  variety  of  concessions  that  could  be 
made — Including  perhaps  even  the  appear- 
ance of  a  'coalition  government" — to  make 
a  settlement  more  palatable. 

But  the  Important  point  Is  that  any  "polit- 
ical solution"  m  Vietnam  must  be  preceded 
by  a  military  solution  In  which  one  side  or 
the  other  taclUy  admits  defeat.  The  battle 
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that  may  decide  this  Is  under  way  and  the 
outcome  Is  uncertain.  And  for  all  the  cur- 
rent cries  of  victory  or  defeat.  It  Is  the  battle 
that  counts. 


Crime:  A  National  Disgrace 


HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  28,  1968 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  leading  spokesmen  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  fight 
against  crime  is  my  friend  and  colleague, 
Clark  MacGregor,  of  Minnesota.  He  was 
one  of  the  legislative  architects  of  the 
amendments  to  the  Law  Enforcement 
and  Criminal  Justice  Assistance  Act 
which  the  House  adopted  last  August  8. 

In  the  Minnesota  Police  Journal,  the 
official  publication  of  the  Minnesota  Po- 
lice and  Peace  OflBcers  Association,  for 
January-February  1968,  Congressman 
MacGregor  is  the  author  of  an  article 
entitled  "Crime:  A  National  Disgrace." 
He  emphasizes  the  need  for  Immediate 
action  on  crime  control  legislation,  as  he 
says: 

America  at  times  seems  to  be  the  land  of 
the  bigger — If  not  always  the  better — any- 
thing and  everything.  And  If  there  was  ever 
an  example  of  "bigger  but  not  better,"  It  Is 
the  conUnulng  unchecked  escalation  In  the 
incidence  of  crime.  It  Is  clear  that  the  funda- 
mental proposlUon  of  rule  by  law,  and  equal 
Justice  under  law,  is  being  tested  as  never 
before  In  the  history  of  our  country. 

Mr.  MacGregor 's  article  also  appears 
in  the  current  issue  of  the  Peace  Officer, 
the  official  publication  of  the  Fraternal 
Order  of  Police,  State  Lodge  of  Michigan. 
I  am  pleased  to  Insert  it  In  the  Record  at 
this  point : 

Cbime:   a  National  Disgrace — United 
States  Confronted  With  Crisis 

(By  Congressman  Clark  MacGregor) 

On  December  11,  1967,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  with  fitting  solemnity  an- 
nounced the  latest  FBI  figures  showing  that 
for  the  first  9  months  of  1967  crime  In  the 
United  States  Increased  16  percent  over  the 
corresponding  period  In  1966. 

Population  goes  up,  gross  national  product 
goes  up.  prices,  sales,  salaries,  stocks,  and 
the  national  debt  all  go  up  and  there  Is 
a  temptaUon  to  feel  a  certain  inevitability 
about  It.  America  at  times  seems  to  be  the 
land  of  the  bigger — If  not  always  the  better — 
anything  and  everything. 

And  if  there  ever  was  an  example  of  "big- 
ger but  not  better,"  It  Is  the  continuing 
unchecked  escalation  In  the  incidence  of 
crime.  It  is  clear  that  the  fundamental  prop- 
osition of  rule  by  law,  and  equal  Justice 
under  law,  is  being  tested  as  never  before  In 
the  history  of  our  country.  The  first  nine 
months  of  1967  saw  16  percent  more  murders, 
15  percent  more  cases  of  larceny,  17  percent 
more  auto  thefts  and  a  whopping  27  percent 
increase  In  robberies  over  the  1966  record.  At 
this  rate,  the  number  of  robberies  alone  will 
have  more  than  doubled  In  less  than  three 
years.  And  the  statistics  are  Incapable  of  pro- 
jecting the  dire  significance  of  last  summer's 
looting,  burning,  rioting  and  murder  which 
flared  in  major  urban  areas  throughout  the 
country. 

We  are  confronted  with  a  national  crisis 
and  a  national  disgrace. 

Our  quest  for  "liberty  and  Justice  for  all" 
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thr««t«iM  to  becom*  "llcenM  for  m*ny  and 
security  for  none."  Without  even-handed  law 
enforcement,  there  can  b«  no  equality  of 
JUBtlce  for  anyone  Tet  far  too  many  hare 
8«emed  content  to  settle  for  less  than  equal 
Justice  and  firm  enforcement. 

We  are  all  aware  that  fear,  cynicism  and 
despair  are  the  legacies  of  our  failure  to  come 
to  grips  with  this  mounting  wave  of  lawless- 
ness. And  In  1967,  again  there  was  only  timid 
and  halting  progress  on  the  part  of  the  fed- 
eral government  to  help  provide  law  enforce- 
ment officers  with  the  tools  they  so  desper- 
ately need  to  bring  this  problem  under 
control  However,  there  are  hopeful  signs  that 
In  I»68.  Washington.  DC.  Is  Anally  prepared 
to  become  a  partner  with  the  states  in  their 
efforts  to  solve  this  Immense  problem. 

I  have  been  fortunate  in  this  regard  to  have 
been  asked  to  serve  on  a  number  of  commit- 
tees designed  to  explore  solutions  to  these 
problems  including  the  House  Republican 
Task  Force  on  Crime,  the  National  Repub- 
lican Coordinating  Committee  Task  Force  on 
Crime  and  Delinquency,  and  the  sub-com- 
mittees of  the  Judiciary  Committee  which 
are  responsible  for  developing  much  of  the 
crime  legislation  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

I  wou^d.Uke  to  summarize  for  you  some  of 
the  majoc  bills  currently  before  the  Congress 
designed  to  strengthen  your  hand  In  the 
performance  of  your  duty. 

Certainly  the  most  slgnlflc&nt  crime  legis- 
lation currently  before  us  Is  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Criminal  Justice  Assistance  Act  of 
l»fl7.  formerly  known  as  the  Safe  Streets  bill. 
It  was  a  privilege  for  me.  both  In  committee 
and  during  House  debate  last  August,  to  be 
one  of  Its  architects. 

The  provisions  of  this  legislation  as  adopted 
by  the  House  Include  the  following: 

State  Law  Enforcement  &  Criminal  Justice 
Planning  Agencies — The  proposed  law  would 
authorise  the  Attorney  General  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  distribute  22.5  million  dollar* 
uniformly  among  the  states  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  operation  of  state  law  en- 
forcement and  criminal  Justice  planmng 
agencies.  What  this  means  is  that  each  of 
the  50  states  will  receive  an  Initial  $100,000 
plus  additional  funds  provided  on  a  per 
capita  basis  to  assist  In  carrying  out  this 
essential  planning  function.  The  legislation 
would  require  that  the  members  of  the  plan- 
ning agency  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor 
of  the  state  be  representative  of  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  throughout  each  state. 

Law  Enforcement  Innovations — Once 
these  state  planning  agencies  submit  plans 
to  the  Attorney  Oeneral.  he  would  be  au- 
thorized the  first  year  to  distribute  39  million 
dollars  among  the  states  lor  the  purposes  of 
developing  new  approaches  to  and  Improve- 
ments in  law  enforcement  and  criminal  jus- 
tice at  all  levels  of  state  and  local  govern- 
ment. In  addition  these  funds  could  be  used 
to  acquire  new  equipment  and  for  construc- 
tion of  buildings  which  fulfill  a  significant 
innovative  function.  The  purpose  here  Is  to 
stimulate  the  development  of  new  and 
Imaginative  approaches  to  crime  control  and 
prevention. 

The  House  bill  properly  reqtilres  that  pri- 
ority attention  be  given  to  the  truly  national 
objectives  of  detecting,  preventing,  and  con- 
trolling organized  crime  and  violent  civil  dis- 
orders. Ths  type  of  emphasis  In  my  judgment 
Is  essential.  The  President's  Conunlsslon  on 
Crime  revealed  gambling,  narcotics  traffick- 
ing and  loan  sharking  alone  yields  organized 
crime  10  bUUon  dollars  each  year,  or  the 
equivalent  of  950  for  every  man.  woman  and 
child  In  America. 

Research  &  Training — This  legislation  au- 
thorizes the  establishment  of  a  National  In- 
stitute of  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal 
Justice  to  conduct  research  and  training  pro- 
grams and  to  develop  improved  methods  of 
law  enforcement.  Regional  Training  Insti- 
tutes would  be  established  to  assist  In  the 
training  of  state  and  local  law  enforcement 
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personnel.  Again  the  Institutes  would  be  re- 
quired to  provide  programs  in  controlling 
riots  and  combatting  organised  crime. 

Two  points  need  to  be  made  concerning 
the  overall  philosophy  embodied  In  this 
legislation.  First  and  most  Important  the 
House-passed  bill  continues  to  place  the 
fundamental  responsibility  and  control  of 
law  enforcement  in  the  hands  of  local  and 
state  law  enforcement  officials  and  elected 
representatives.  The  Administration's  orig- 
inal proposal  very  unwisely  sought  a  major 
departure  from  this  tradition  by  placing  dis- 
cretionary authority  In  the  hands  of  the  At- 
torney Oeneral.  He  who  pays  the  piper  must 
call  the  tune,  and  Americans  do  not  want 
to  have  state  and  local  law  enforcement  de- 
cisions determined  by  a  non-elected  (^cial  in 
Washington. 

Secondly,  the  Law  Enforcement  and  Crim- 
inal Justice  Assistance  Act  would  place 
the  federal  government  In  the  Job  which  It 
has  demonstrated  In  the  past  It  can  do  most 
effectively,  namely  the  collection  of  revenue 
and  the  stimulation  of  state  and  local  ac- 
tivity to  meet  specific  problems  such  as  or- 
ganized crime  and  violent  civil  disorder.  But 
the  point  Is.  we  have  been  careful  to  retain 
state  and  local  initiative  and  control  In  this 
vital  function. 

Thiese  much  needed  legislative  reforms 
were  adopted  by  a  substantial  majority  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  back  on  Au- 
gust 8.  1967  and  the  bill  was  sent  to  the 
Senate.  All  of  us  interested  In  law  and  order 
are  deeply  disappointed  at  the  Senate's 
failure  to  approve  this  bill  or  any  compa- 
rable bill  In  committee,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  President  called  for  early  action  on  this 
type  of  a  proposal  over  a  year  ago  In  his  1967 
State  of  the  Union  message.  While  the  Sen- 
ate fiddles,  the  crime  rates  continue  to  soar. 

PaiVENTION    or    JUVXNU.C    DCUNQUKMCT 

More  recently,  the  House  passed  a  related 
piece  of  important  legislation  entitled  the 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  and  Con- 
trol Act  of  1967.  which  authorized  25  mil- 
lion dollars  In  granu  to  states  for  juvenile 
delinquency  control  programs. 

Again  we  succeeded  in  Incorporating  the 
block  grant  approach  to  funding  so  as  to 
retrain  traditional  state  and  local  Initiatives 
In  coping  with  juvenile  offenders. 

This  bill  authorizes  the  federal  government 
to  provide  up  to  75%  of  the  cost  of  state- 
approved  projects  or  delinquent  youths  as 
weU  as  programs  for  preventive  programs 
for  diagnosing,  treating  and  rehabilitating 
service*  for  youths  In  danger  of  becoming 
delinquent.  Funds  would  ulso  be  available 
to  the  states  on  a  50-60  matching  basis  to 
help  upgrade  our  Inadequate  juvenile  deten- 
tion facilities.  Finally  the  House  again  em- 
phasized the  need  for  training  qualified  per- 
sonnel to  perform  these  diaignostlc  treatment 
and   rehabilitation   services. 

In  this  Instance,  the  Senate  has  complete*} 
hearings  but  taken  no  final  action  on  this 
bill.  Again  the  continuing  delay  is  proving 
to  be  far  more  costly  than  the  dollars  care- 
fully spent  to  control   the  problem. 

ELCCrmONIC    SUavXtLLANCZ 

Finally,  a  number  of  us  in  Congress  have 
Introduced  legislation  to  outlaw  the  use  of 
electronic  surveillance  by  private  citizens 
but  permit  Its  use.  under  strict  court  author- 
ity and  supervision,  by  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers investigating  the  most  serious  of  capi- 
tal and  organized  crimes.  Unfortunately,  our 
efforts  to  have  this  Idea  even  considered  in 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  have  been 
unsuccessful.  Reversing  the  course  of  his 
last  tliree  predecessors,  the  present  Attorney 
Oeneral  of  the  United  States  continues  to 
oppose  the  use  of  any  such  surveillance  tech- 
niques except  in  those  Instances  where  he 
or  the  President  determines  that  national 
security  is  involved.  Obviously,  this  attitude 
delights  those  who  profit  from  organized 
crime. 
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On  the  other  hand,  there  is  virtual  una- 
nimity in  favor  of  such  legislation  from  such 
diverse  interests  as  the  United  States  Judi- 
cial Conference,  headed  by  Earl  Warren. 
Chief  Justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  by 
the  1000  member  Association  of  Federal  In- 
vestigators, the  National  Association  of  .^t• 
tomeys  Oeneral  and  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Chiefs  of  Police. 

As  the  counsel  for  the  Association  of  Fed- 
eral Investigators  has  pointed  out.  "from  the 
experience  of  the  membership,  these  devices 
are  necessary,  useful  and  effective  Investlpa- 
tlve  weapons  particularly  where  organized 
crime  cases  are  concerned." 

The  President's  own  Commission  on  Lpw 
Enforcement  and  the  Administration  of 
Justice  Ls  equally  forceful  on  thl*  point: 

"The  great  majority  of  law  enforcement 
officials  believe  that  the  evidence  necessury 
to  bring  criminal  sanctions  to  bear  confist- 
ently  on  the  higher  echelons  of  organized 
crime  will  not  be  obtained  without  the  al'l  of 
electronic  surveillance  techniques." 

Recent  Supreme  Court  decisions  give  as- 
surance tliat  a  carefully-drawn  bill  would 
meet  any  confetltutlonal  test  and  could  still 
be  an  effective  aid  In  the  vital  war  on  orga- 
nized crime.  There  is  simply  no  Justification 
for  denying  this  tool  to  our  harassed  luw 
enforcement  officers  and  criminal  justice 
agencies.  This  legislation  should  be  passed 
without  further  delay. 

There  are  a  niunber  of  other  relevant  bills 
currently  before  the  Congress,  but  the  three 
measures  discussed  above  are  of  major  im- 
portance and  are  indicative  of  congressionul 
efforts  to  provide  the  law  enforcement  officer 
with  improved  tools  to  do  his  Job.  It  l.-:  my 
most  sincere  hope  that  this  promise  of  as- 
sistance will  soon  be  converted  Into  a  reality. 

Our  law  enforcement  officers  continue  to 
demonstrate  abundantly  their  ability,  per- 
severence  and  devotion  to  the  cause  of  equal 
justice  under  law.  Never  before  has  this  na- 
tion needed  so  urgently  to  nurture  just  these 
qualities.  We  as  a  nation  must  do  everything 
in  our  power  to  insure  that  each  law  rn- 
forcement  officer  and  criminal  justice  agency 
has  the  tools  and  the  public  corfldence 
needed  to  confront  and  overcome  the  forces 
of  lawlessness 


Pfc.  Junes  C.  Foster,  Jr.,  Killed  in 
Vietnam 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

or    NIW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVZS 
Wednesday.  February  28.  1968 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
sad  duty  to  report  that  one  of  my  con- 
stituents— Pfc.  James  Clair  Foster.  Jr.. 
of  Patterson,  N.Y. — died  In  Vietnam  last 
weelL 

I  wish  to  commend  the  courage  of  this 
young  man  and  to  honor  his  memory  by 
inserting  herewith,  for  inclusion  in  the 
Recoko,  the  following  article: 
[From  the  Putnam  County  (N.Y.)  edition. 
Patent  Trader,  Feb.  24. 1968] 

PATinwoN  BOT  19.  KnxES  IN  Vietnam 

Pattkison. — Pfc.  James  Clair  Poster  Jr., 
19,  of  Birch  HUl  Road,  Patterson,  was  kUled 
In  action  near  Hue,  Vietnam.  Monday.  He 
had  been  serving  with  the  SOlst  Infantry, 
iOlst  Airborne  Division,  at  the  time  of  his 
death. 

He  was  bom  November  5.  1948.  In  Brewster, 
son  of  James  and  Amy  Bush  Foster,  who 
survive.  He  attended  schools  In  Carmel  and 
was  a  lifelong  area  resident. 

WhUe  attending  Carmel  Higl.  School,  Pri- 
vate Foster  was  a  member  of  the  Carmel 
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High  School  Varsity  Club.  He  participated  in 
lootbaU  for  three  year*  and  basketball  and 
baseball  for  two.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
high  school  wrestling  team  for  one  year  and 
a  member  of  the  Patterson  Uttle  League  for 
several  years. 

Private  Poster  left  school  to  enlist  in  the 
service,  February  28,  1967,  serving  his  basic 
training  at  Port  Gordon,  Oa.  He  received  ad- 
vanced para  troop  training  at  Camp  Campbell, 
Ky..  and  had  been  In  Vietnam  since  Decem- 

Besides  hi*  parents,  he  Is  survived  by 
three  brothers  and  five  sisters.  They  are 
Richard  Lott,  of  Pennsylvania.  Louis  Poster, 
of  Carmel.  Edward  Foster,  of  Patterson.  Mrs. 
Beverly  Buechel.  of  Montrose,  Pa.,  Mr*. 
Bertha  Braley  of  New  Fairfield,  Conn..  Mrs. 
Ellen  Osborne  of  Pawling,  Mrs.  Sharon  Boo, 
of  Carmel  and  Mrs.  Carol  Bauer  of  Pawling. 

His  brother  Louis  suffered  leg  Injuries  In 
Vietnam  twice  last  year  while  serving  with 
the  U.S.  Marines  in  Phua  Phlen  Province.  He 
U  presently  stationed  at  the  Marine  Bar- 
racks in  Brooklyn  for  rehabilitation. 

Funeral  services,  with  full  military  honors, 
will  be  conducted  at  the  Patterson  Presby- 
terian Church  upon  arrival  of  the  body  in 
this  country.  Rev.  James  Frost,  pastor,  wUl 
officiate. 

Funeral  arrangements  will  be  handled  by 
the  Dwyer  funeral  Home,  Patterson.  Burial 
will  be  at  Mllltown  Rural  Cemetery,  Brewster. 


Address  of  Gen.  Harold  K.  Johnson,  Chief 
of  Staff,  U.S.  Army 


HON.  BASIL  L.  WHITENER 

or    NORTK    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  28,  1968 

Mr.  WHITEN EK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  privilege  recently  to  be  a  host  at  the 
Presidential  prayer  breakfast  at  which 
Gen.  Harold  K.  Johnson.  Clilef  of  Staff 
of  the  U.S.  Army,  made  a  talk. 

General  Johnson's  words  were  an  in- 
spiration to  me  and  I  feel  sure  to  all 
those  present.  I  Include  his  remarks  In 
the  Record  at  this  point: 
Address  or  Oen.  Haholo  K.  Johnson,  Chiet 
or  STArr,  U.S.  Abmt 

INTEODtJCTION 

Senator  Carlson.  We  have  as  our  guest 
speaker  tills  morning  a  great  Christian  lay- 
man, one  of  our  nation's  great  military  lead- 
ers, the  Cliief  of  Staff  of  the  United  States 
Army,  Oeneral  Harold  Johnson. 
adosess 
Oeneral  Johnson.  Mr.  President,  Senator 
Carlson,  friends  in  God: 
"I'll  go  where  you  want  me  to  go,  dear  Lord; 

Real  service  is  what  I  desire. 
I'll  say  what  you  want  me  to  say,  dear  Lord; 
But  don't  ask  me  to  sing  in  the  choir. 
Ill  say   what  you   \»tont  me  to  say.   dear 
Lord — 
I  like  to  see  things  come  to  pass. 
But  don't  ask  me  to  teach  girls  or  boys, 
dear  Lord, 
I'd  rather  stay  in  the  class. 
I'll  do  what  you  want  me  to  do,  dear  Lord; 

ni  yearn  for  the  kingdom  to  thrive. 
I'll  give  you  my  nickels  and  dimes,  dear 
Lord, 
But  please  dont  ask  me  to  tithe. 
111  go  where  you  want  me  to  go,  dear  Lord, 

I'll   say    what   you   want    me   to    say. 
But  I'm  busy  now  with  myself,  dear  Lord, 
I'll  help  you  some  other  day." 

Does  that  strike  a  familiar  note  to  anyone? 
Three  years  ago,  when  the  honor,  the  prlTl- 
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lege  and  the  responsibility  of  appearing  be- 
fore this  distinguished  audience  was  ac- 
corded to  me,  I  was  pretty  apprehensive.  I 
asked  then  and  I  ask  now:  What  In  the 
world  is  this  Johnson  doing  up  here  this 
morning? 

And  I  said  then  and  I  say  now  that  I  don't 
believe  that  it's  because  I  happen  to  share 
the  same  name  as  my  Conunander-ln-Chlef, 
but  because,  like  our  President,  I  believe  in 
the  power  and  the  glory  and  the  strengths 
of  Almighty  God.  And  as  the  task  of  prepar- 
ing for  this  appearance  this  morning  began 
to  close  In  once  again,  I  asked:  What  more 
can  I  say?  And  then  I  began  to  reflect  back 
over  a  great  number  of  events  In  my  own 
life,  and  I  sUrted  out  with  a  number  that 
I  was  going  to  tie  together.  And  I  had  them 
boiled  down  to  two  last  night,  and  this  morn- 
ing as  we  sat  here  at  brealcfast,  I  reduced  It 
to  Just  one  that  I  want  to  relate  very  brleHy: 
I  reflected  back  to  late  September,   1945, 
when  I  returned  to  the  shores  of  this  mag- 
nificent country  after  more  than  five  years' 
absence,  of  which  nearly  41  months  had  been 
spent  out  of  communication,  with  little  in- 
formation and  no  sensing  at  all  of  public 
attitudes  here  at  home.  And  the  most  vivid 
impression  that  I  received  when  I  came  home 
and  that  I  still  carry  with  me — and,  I  might 
add,  the  greatest  shock  that  I  felt  when  I 
returned — was  a  national  attitude  of  "what's 
In  It  for  me?" — money  under  the  counter  If 
you  expected  to  rent  an   apartment,  must 
know  a  friend  to  get  nylons  for  your  wife  or 
even  a  white  bath  towel,  must  Itnow  someone 
on  the  Ration  Board  to  get  tires  for  your 
car — '"'What's  in  It  for  me?" 

And  as  I  thought  about  this,  I  decided  I 
had  become  so  presumptuous  as  to  try  to  give 
a  brief  message  today  despite  the  fact  that 
I  know  In  my  heart  that  my  qualifications 
resUly  place  me  as  a  listener  rather  than  as 
a  speaker  up  here.  I  acknowledge  that  I  am 
no  paragon  of  virtue  and  that  I  violate  the 
very  things  that  I  am  going  to  speak  about 
much  more  and  perhaps  much,  much  more 
than  anyone  who  listens  this  morning. 

And  I  want  to  use  the  third  chapter  of  the 
letter  of  James,  the  thirteenth  through  the 
eighteenth  verses,  and  I  am  going  to  read 
from  Phillips'  translation,  and  I  quote:  "Are 
there  some  wise  and  understanding  men 
among  you?  Then  your  lives  will  be  an  ex- 
ample of  the  humility  that  is  born  of  true 
wisdom.  But  if  your  heart  is  full  of  rivalry 
and  bitter  Jealousy,  then  do  not  boast  of 
your  wisdom.  Don't  deny  the  truth  that  you 
must  recognize  in  your  inmost  heart.  You 
may  acquire  a  certain  superficial  wisdom, 
but  It  does  not  come  from  God.  It  comes  from 
this  world,  from  your  own  lower  nature,  even 
from  the  devil.  For  wherever  you  find  Jealousy 
and  rivalry,  you  also  find  disharmony  and  all 
other  kinds  of  evil.  The  wisdom  that  comes 
from  God  Is  utterly  pure,  then  peace-loving, 
gentle,  approachable,  full  of  tolerant 
thoughts  and  kindly  actions,  with  no  breath 
of  favoritism  or  hint  of  hypocrisy.  And  the 
wise  are  peacemakers  who  go  on  quietly 
sowing  for  a  harvest  of  righteousness  In  other 
people  and  In  themselves." 

Our  nation  today  is  troubled  and  uneasy. 
We  have  those  who  believe  that  we  should 
pull  out  of  Vietnam  and  all  of  Southeast 
Asia.  We  have  thoee  who  believe  that  we  are 
not  doing  enough  In  Southeast  Asia.  We  have 
those  who  believe  that  we  are  not  doing 
enough  for  the  underprivileged  of  our  coun- 
try. We  have  those  who  believe  that  we  are 
fostering  and  harboring  a  segment  of  para- 
sites within  our  population.  We  have  thoee 
who  believe  that  the  laws  of  otir  land  can 
be  flouted  and  that  they  can  choose  the 
laws  they  will  obey  and  the  laws  they  will 
Ignore.  We  have  those  who  believe  that  dis- 
respect for  the  law  should  be  confronted 
with  a  club  or  a  gun. 

Parents  across  our  land  are  concerned 
with  the  use  of  drugs  and  dope  among  our 
young  people. 
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So  where  do  we  turn?  What  do  we  do? 
How  many  of  us — refertng  back  to  James — 
and  I  quote:  "deny  the  truth  that  you  must 
recognize  In  your  Inmost  heart"?  How  many 
of  us  have  given  real  thought  to  the  com- 
mandment that  was  read  In  our  first  scrip- 
ture: "And  thou  Shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God 
with  all  thine  heart  and  with  all  thine  soul 
and  with  all  thine  might.  And  these  words 
which  I  command  thee  this  day  shall  be  in 
thine  heart"? 

We  are  part  of  a  social  structure  that  Is 
growing  more  crowded  with  each  passing 
day.  It  is  becoming  more  difficult  for  an 
individual  to  establish  an  identity.  The  older 
among  us  are  too  busy  and  too  preoccupied 
to  communicate  with  the  younger.  Our  con- 
sciences are  becoming  hardened  by  con- 
tinued exposure  to  both  the  contemptible 
and  the  pitiable.  Unable  or  unwllUng  to  take 
corrective  measures,  we  offer  at  first  only 
our  contempt  or  our  pity.  Contempt  and 
pity  give  way  to  acceptance;  acceptance  leads 
finally  to  the  worst  attitude  of  all — uneasy 
indifference,  anomalous  as  that  may  seem. 
We  Ignore  with  the  vain  hope  that  the  dis- 
tasteful or  the  hard-to-solve  problem  will 
somehow  go  away. 

And  I  wonder  If  It  isn't  time  for  each  of 
us  to  reflect  upon  the  eighth  and  the  ninth 
verses  of  the  fourth  chapter  of  Genesis.  Re- 
member that  alter  Cain  slew  his  brother, 
the  Lord  said  to  Cain,  "Where  Is  Abel,  thy 
brother?"  And  Cain  replied:  "I  know  not. 
Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?"  And  the  answer 
is:  "Yes,  I  am  my  brother's  keeper."  Each  of 
us  Is  his  brother's  keeper,  and  in  the  eyes 
of  God.  all  of  us  are  brothers. 

We  dare  not  be  indifferent  to  our  brothers' 
needs,  whether  those  needs  be  material, 
spiritual   or   Just   plain   communication. 

Now.  there  is  a  solution  to  the  problems 
of  this  world:  Turn  to  God.  There  Is  a  solu- 
tion to  the  conflict  between  nations :  Turn  to 
God.  There  is  a  solution  to  the  problems  of 
our  cities  and  our  streets:  Turn  to  God.  not 
in  a  superficial  way,  but  in  a  human  and  com- 
passionate way.  As  man  to  man  and  friend 
to  friend,  there  Is  a  solution  to  the  problem 
of  our  young:  With  them,  turn  to  God. 

What's  In  It  for  me?  Just  the  satisfaction 
of  becoming  a  compassionate  human  being. 
Finally,  if  we  ever  wonder  how  far  we 
should  carry  our  love  for  one  another,  re- 
member that  Jesus  was  not  content  with  the 
old  commandment  to  love  our  neighbors  as 
ourselves.  True  to  His  manner.  He  added 
glorious  new  dimensions  to  that  injunction 
by  saying.  In  the  words  of  our  final  text  this 
morning:  "This  Is  My  commandment — that 
ye  love  one  another  as  I  have  loved  you." 

We  can  never  hope  to  match  His  matchless 
love,  but  we  grow  In  grace  and  glory  every 
time  we  try. 


Young  GOP  Units  Switch  to  Nixon— He 
PdHs  Even  With  GoTernor  Reagan- 
Others  Fall  Back 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  28,  1968 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvsuila.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  Pittsburgh  Press 
of  February  27. 1968: 
YotJNo  OOP  Units   Switch  to  Nixon — H« 

PtTLLS    Even    With    Govkknob    Rkaoan — 

Others  Fall  Back 

(By  Ted  Knap) 

Washington. — Former  Vice  President  Rich- 
ard M.  Nixon  has  moved  ahead  of  California 
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Oov.  Ronald  Reagan  a«  the  presidential 
choice  of  moBt  young  Republlcana.  Inter- 
views with  delegates  to  the  Young  Republi- 
can (YR)  National  Leadership  Training 
School  indicated  today. 

What  little  support  there  was  for  Michigan 
Oov.  George  Romney  among  Young  Repub- 
licans appears  to  have  shifted  to  New  York 
Oov.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller. 

NDCON  OAOfS  IN  SOUTH 

The  trend  toward  Mr   NUon  appears  to  be 

nationwide  among  the  700  young  men  and 
women  attending  the  six-day  YR  conference 
here  It  Is  most  noticeable  In  the  South, 
where  Gov.  Reagan  had  been  the  overwhel- 
ming choice. 

•  Six  months  ago.  If  Regan  had  given  the 
word,  you  couldn't  have  walked  In  the  South 
without  stepping  on  Reagan  posters,"  said 
Mike  Hudson  of  Mississippi,  a  national  YR 
field  director. 

•Now  ifs  pretty  even,  with  maybe  a  slight 
edge  toward  Nixon,  because  Nixon  is  a  candi- 
date and  Reagan  Is  not." 

Alabama  YR  Chairman  Ed  Allen,  Birming- 
ham, said  Mr.  NUon  Is  the  choice  of  most 
Young  Republicans  in  his  state. 

Reagan  has  faltered,"  Mr.  Allen  said.  "A 
lot  of  Young  Republicans  still  like  him,  but 
they're  BMng  practical— they  don't  want  to 
lose  Nixon  Is  their  choice  because  he's  a  pro. 
and  the  most  capable." 

REAGAN    LEO    BY     18     PEECENT 

When  Young  Republicans  held  their  con- 
vention last  June,  in  Omaha.  Neb.,  a  poll  of 
more  than  400  delegates  showed  4«  per  cent 
for  Oov.  Reagan  and  30  per  cent  for  Mr. 
Nixon. 

Far  behind  In  the  conservatlve-dominatea 
organization  were  Gov  Rockefeller  with  U 
per  cent.  Sen  Charles  Percy  of  UimoU  with 
7  per  cent  and  Gov    Romney  6  per  cent. 

Dorothy  Ecklund,  Harrisburg.  Pa.,  said 
Mr   Nlxons  loser  image  U  'In  the  past." 

-He  has  Improved  Immenaely,"  she  said. 
•  I  think  he  can  make  It." 

Pennsvlvanla  YR  Chairman  Ben  Sinclair. 
of  Media,  remains  staunchly  for  Gov.  Rocke- 
feller and  said  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
his  members  are  for  Mr.  Nixon  or  Gov.  Rocke- 
feller.  He  said  Oov.  Romney  U  "pretty  well 
out  of   It." 

MICHIGAN    OELEGATX    LOYAL 

Michigan  Delegate  Ann  Young.  Grand 
Rapids  said  she  "must  mention  Oov.  Rom- 
ney first.-  then  added.  "I  also  Uke  Mr. 
Nixon."  .,  »_ 

Walt  Blank.  Poughkeepsle,  Immediate 
past-president  of  New  York  Toung  Republi- 
cans, said  he  prefers  Mr  Nixon  and  so  do 
mTSt  Republicans  in  Dutchess  County.  Even 
In  a  statewide  poll,  he  said,  Blr.  Nixon  would 
come  close  to  Oov.  Rockefeller  among  Young 
Republicans. 

•I  was  for  Rockefeller  until  the  garbage 
strike."  said  Neal  Corson,  chairman  of  the 
Maine  State  College  Young  Republican*. 
■  Now  I'm  up  in  the  air.  I  guess  I  lean  to 
Nixon." 

Another  YR  from  Maine  cited  a  poll  of 
Oxford  County  Republicans,  showing  222 
tor  Mr.  Nixon.  91  for  Oov.  Rockefeller  and 
20  for  Oov.  Romney.  He  said  that  was  a  top- 
off  to  the  March  13  primary  in  neighboring 
New  Hampshire. 

Charlotte  Lewis,  BarbourvUle.  Ky..  said  she 
favors  Oov.  Rockefeller  "because  he  can  win." 
but  believes  most  Kentucky  Young  Repub- 
licans prefer  Mr.  Nixon  because  he  U  better 
known  there.  She  said  Oov.  Rockefeller 
never  has  campaigned  In  Kentucky. 

BUI  Fawley.  Lynchburg,  Ohio,  said  Oov. 
Rockefeller  has  gained  strength  In  Ohio  be- 
cause Oov.  James  A.  Rhodes  "seem*  to  favor 
him" 

But  Susan  Roberta  said  the  trend  among 
Young  Republicans  at  Casper  College.  Wyo., 
Is  toward  Mr.  Nlzon  "because  he  has  experi- 
ence m  the  White  House"  and  becaxise   "he 
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looks  more  like  a  winner  than  be  formerly 
did."  

The  American  Effort  in  Yietnan 


February  28,  1968 


HON.  JOSEPH  Y.  RESNICK 

OP    NEW    YOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVBS 

Wednesday,  February  28.  1968 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Vin- 
cent 3.  Jones,  executive  editor  of  the 
Gannett  newspapers,  recently  returned 
from  a  trip  to  Vietnam.  In  a  perceptive 
column.  Mr.  Jones  attempts  to  answer 
some  of  the  key  questions  raised  about 
American  effort  In  this  conflict. 

His  column  follows : 
[From   the   Ithaca    (NY  )    Journal.  Feb.  23. 

1968) 
Questions  on  thb  Wae— One  Answe«:   ""Wi 
Can't  Lose  It" 
( By  Vincent  8.  Jones) 
Ever  since  Governor  Romney's  monumental 
goof  last  year,  anyone  who  returns  from  Viet- 
nam is  certain  to  be  aaked  not  whether,  but 
how.  he  got  brainwashed. 

In  the  course  of  a  25,000-mile  trtp  last  fall. 
I  talked  with  scores  of  knowledgeable  peo- 
ple— ambassadors,  generals,  admirals,  sol- 
diers serving  In  the  Mekong  Delta,  aviator* 
aboard  an  alrcarft  carrier,  correspondents, 
consular  officials,  editors,  businessmen.  All 
were  refreshingly  frank;  none  ducked  tough 
questions;  most  of  them  had  strong  feel- 
ings— and  none  had  a  simple  solution  to  the 
most  frustrating  problem  of  our  time. 

There  Is  no  censorship — except  at  the 
source  of  the  news  With  500  correspondents 
covering  the  war  and  going  out  with  the 
troops.  It  would  be  difficult  to  hide  anything 
for  long. 

Where  the  press  and  officialdom  have  dis- 
agreed since  the  beginning  ha*  been  In  their 
assessment  of  the  over-all  situation.  Our 
Government  has  indulged  in  a  great  deal  of 
wlahful  thinking  and  ha*  been  unjustifiably 
optlmlatlc. 

Inevitably  a  visitor  Is  asked  for  his  opin- 
ion. Here,  based  on  long  reflection  and  study 
of  the  most  recent  reports  and  opinions,  are 
the  answers  I  give  to  the  questions  that 
bother  most  Americans. 
What  about  our  Army? 

Veteran  correspondents  say  that  thl*  1* 
the  finest  army  In  American  history.  Morale 
Is  high.  The  men  serve  only  a  year.  Rescue 
systems  and  superb  medical  care  mean  that 
most  of  the  wounded  will  recover.  But  there 
Is  less  confidence  In  our  top  leadership,  which 
has  been  unable  to  solve  the  age-old  problem 
of  fighting  guerrillas,  despite  overwhelming 
firepower  and  complete  domination  of  the 
air 

Why  can't  500.000  men  accomplish  more  in 
a  little  country' 

It  isn't  as  small  as  you  might  ttilnk.  The 
enUre  Vietnamese  coastline  Is  equivalent  to 
that  of  the  13  original  American  colonies. 
Much  of  Vietnam  Is  Jungle  country  and  the 
swampy  Mekong  Delta  Is  no  place  for  con- 
ventional military  operations. 

Two  years  ago.  when  we  first  moved  in 
large  forces,  the  South  Vietnamese  were  on 
the  edge  of  defeat.  But  Vietnam  is  a  primi- 
tive country,  and  we  had  to  spend  two  years 
building  roads,  camps,  airfields,  docks,  ware- 
houses. This  ha*  been  done  with  typical 
American  zeal  and  efficiency.  There  are  eight 
Jet  bases  with  10.000-foot  runways  and  80 
other  airfields  Six  new  deep  water  port*. 
Barracks  fcM'  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men. 
We  have  enough  machinery  there  to  dig  the 
Suez  Canal  In  a  year  and  a  half,  or  to  pave 
the  New  Jersey  "Turnpike  every  month! 

How  can  the  Viet  Cong  cause  so  much 
trouble? 


The  recent  attacks  on  Saigon  and  other 
cities  came  as  no  surprise  to  anyone  who 
has  visited  the  area.  We  rule  this  unhappy 
land  only  by  day.  Thousands  of  hamlets 
never  have  been  pacified.  At  night  we  retreat 
into  our  strongholds,  and  cities  observe  strict 
curfews.  A  handful  of  desperate  men  can 
create  havoc.  Even  main  highways  are  un- 
safe to  any  but  heavily  armed  convoys. 

This  Ls  a  reflection  of  the  deep  split  in  the 
populace — unlike  South  Korea,  where  guer- 
rillas from  the  North  get  no  help  and  are 
quickly  hunted  down  by  a  populace  which 
is  united  and  which  remembers  vividly  the 
horrors  of  being  overrun  by  Communists. 

Why  don't  the  South  Vietnamese  fight 
harder? 

They've    been    fighting   somebody    for   23 
years.  Many  of   the   braver,  abler,  people  of 
South  Vietnam  are  on  the  other  side.  We  are, 
in  effect.  Intervening  in  a  civil  war.  As  the  late 
Bernard  Pall   put  It.  "This  Isn't  a  Munich. 
It's  another  Spain."  The  people  also  remem- 
ber that  we  supported  the  French  and  paid 
for  most  of  that  losing  war.  The  Vietnamese 
don't  like  any  outsiders.  The  peasants,  who 
can  live  well  In  the  incredibly  fertile  Delu, 
wish  everyone  would  go  away. 
Should  we  stop  the  bombing? 
It  has  hurt  North  Vietnam  and  slowed  the 
flow  of  arms  and  men.  It  also  has  hurt  our 
Image  In   other   parts  of  the   world.  But  it 
would  be  folly.  I  believe,  to  stop  bombing 
without   a   comparable    gesture   from   North 
Vietnam.  We  learned,  the  hard  way.  in  the 
Korean   War   that   negotiations   are  a  Com- 
munist tactic.  We  lost  20.000  men  during  tlie 
two  years  that  these  talks  dragged  on— and 
never  did  get   a  permanent  settlement. 
Are  we  risking  war  with  China  or  Russia? 
The  Chinese  showed  us  in  Korea  that  they 
are  sensitive  when  their  border  is  threatened. 
But  China  is  in  no  position  to  mount  an  in- 
vasion of  lU  own.  Unlike  Vietnam,  China  Ivas 
big  ciUes  and  industries  which  are  vulnerable 
to  bombing. 

Could  we  stand  a  second  operation  of  this 
size? 

I  doubt  if  the  American  people  would 
tolerate  defense  of  another  big  front.  How 
many  Americans  realize  the  extent  of  this 
country's  commitments?  The  documents 
cover  71  pages — and  most  of  the  Free  World. 
They  range  from  solemn  treaties  to  this 
ringing  reply  by  Vice  President  Humphrey  to 
ii  quesUon  at  a  press  conference  in  Korea : 

"So  long  as  there  Is  one  American  soldier 
on  the  line  of  the  border  .  .  the  whole  and 
the  entire  power  of  the  United  States  Is  com- 
mitted to  the  security  and  defense  of 
Korea  .  .  ." 

The  North  Koreans  may  be  on  the  verge  of 
testing  the  vaUdlty  of  that  big  blank  check. 
What  about  the  dangers  of  escalation? 
What   if   the   other  side   storts   escalating 
things?    Russian    or    Chinese    missile*    ir 
bombers  certainly  could  make  a  shambles  out 
of  Saigon   and  endanger  our  Seventh  Fleet 
units  which  now  operate  only  a  few  minutes 
flying  time  off  Haiphong,  with  lights  on.  re- 
fueling  and    rearming   caaually    at   sea.  By 
seizing  the  USB  Pueblo,  the  North  Koreans 
have  shown  u«  the  limitations  of  even  our 
vast  strength  when  it  Is  stretched  too  thin. 
Can  we  win  the  war? 

We  cant  lose  It — If  we  use  whatever  force 
Is  necessary.  I  wish  that  we  could  get  out, 
even  at  great  los*  of  face.  We  have  made  some 
ghastly  mistakes  In  the  last  20  years  and  the 
biggest  one  was  to  go  Into  Vietnam  In  such 
force.  But  most  of  the  proopsals  for  dis- 
engagement seem  to  me  to  break  down  when 
you  face  the  prospect  of  abandoning  people 
we  have  fought  to  protect,  as  well  as  our 
allies  m  southeast  Asia. 
What  can  we  do? 

Our  army  has  shown  that  It  can  beat  the 
enemy  In  formal  battle.  The  Viet  Cong 
guerrilla*  are  another  matter.  They  should  be 
handled  by  the  South  Vietnamese.  The 
pacification   program  must  be   stepped  up. 
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only  then  wlU  the  people  believe  that  we 
offer  security. 

The  new  South  Vietnamese  government 
should  be  made  to  do  something  about  the 
corruption  and  oppression  which  have  been 
the  way  of  life  for  centuries.  So  long  as  we 
are  doing  most  of  the  fighting  and  paying  the 
bills  I  think  we  are  entlUed  to  run  the  mili- 
tary show  instead  of  continuing  the  polite 
nctlon  that  we  are  ""advisers".  I  don't  share 
the  broad  optimism  In  official  quarters.  Even 
If  we  win.  we  will  have  to  keep  a  strong 
force  in  Vietnam  for  years.  But  could  hope  to 
build  up  the  South  to  the  point  of  self- 
sufficiency. 

Whenever  I  am  attracted  by  proposals  to 
get  out,  I  think  of  a  reminder  by  General 
Bonesteel,  the  U.N.  commander  on  the  truce 
line  in  Korea:  "In  1949."  he  said,  "the  United 
States  pulled  Its  troops  out  of  South  Korea. 
We  saved  $15  million  that  year.  But  It  cost  us 
33,000  lives  and  $30  billion  In  the  next  three 
years." 


Young  Republicans  Salute  Baltic  States' 
Independence 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Largest  Minute  Man  Flag  Awards  Pre- 
sented to  the  Philadelphia  Naval  Sup- 
ply Depot  Compound 


HON.  WENDELL  WYATT 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  28,  1968 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
1968  marks  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
short-lived  freedom  of  the  Baltic  States: 
Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lithuania.  The 
hardy,  freedom-loving  peoples  are  pres- 
ently oppressed  by  Russian  totalitarian 
rule,  having  lived  less  than  30  years  as 
free  and  independent  nations. 

On  February  14  of  this  year  the  Young 
Republicans  Club  of  Arlington.  Va., 
passed  a  resolution  supporting  the  in- 
domitable win  of  these  Baltic  peoples, 
and  calling  for  support  for  my  bU,  H.R. 
13493  and  others  which  would  request 
the  Post  Office  to  issue  a  commemorative 
stamp  calling  the  attention  of  the  free 
world  to  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
Baltic  States. 

At  this  time  I  present  the  Arlington 
Young  Republicans'  resolution  in  its  en- 
tirety : 

RESOLtlTlON 


Be  it  resolved  by  the  Young  Republican 
Club  of  Arlington,  Virginia: 

Whereas  the  year  1968  marks  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  proclamation  of  Inde- 
pendence of  the  three  Baltic  States — Latvia. 
Lithuania,  and  Estonia;   and 

Whereas  there  exist  historical,  cultural, 
and  family  ties  between  the  people  of  the 
Baltic  States  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States:  and 

Whereaa  the  occupation  and  subsequent 
annexation  of  the  Baltic  States  by  the  Soviet 
Union  is  violative  of  both  fundamental  hu- 
man rights  and  International  law  and  has 
never  been  officially  recognized  by  the  United 
States  and  other  nations  of  the  free  world; 
and 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  overwhelmingly  expressed  Its  deep  con- 
cern for  the  plight  of  the  Baltic  States,  there- 
fore 

The  Young  Republican  Club  of  Arlington. 
Virginia  requests  the  United  States  Post  Of- 
fice Department  to  Issue  a  commemorative 
stamp  to  call  the  attention  of  the  free  world 
to  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  proclama- 
tion of  independence  of  Latvia.  Lithuania, 
and  Estonia. 

Adopted  by  the  "Toung  Republican  Club 
of  Arlington.  Virginia  February  14,  1968. 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  28,  1968 
Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ai-y  23,  1968,  I  had  the  privilege  of  pre- 
senting the  U.S.  Treasury  Department's 
Minute  Man  Flag  Awards  to  each  of  the 
seven  activities  of  the  Philadelphia  Naval 
Supply  Depot  Compound.  I  am  very 
proud  that  the  Naval  Supply  Depot  is  in 
the  Fourth  Congressional  District  of 
Pennsylvania,  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent. 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  Include  a 
story  which  appeared  in  the  February  16 
issue  of  the  Compound  Chronicle  which 
describes  these  awards  as  the  largest 
presentation  made  at  a  U.S.  Government 
installation  In  the  Greater  Delaware  Val- 
ley area  since  the  inception  of  the  sav- 
ings bonds  program : 

Mass     Minute     Man     Flag     Presentation 
Scheduled  for  Compound  February   23 — 
Multiaward    Is    Largest   in    Philadelphia 
Area  Since  Bond  Program  Started  in  1941 
On  February  23rd   the  U.S.  Treasury  De- 
partment's  Minute    Man   Flag   will    be   pre- 
sented to  each  of  the  Compound's  seven  ac- 
tivities. The  Minute  Man  Flag  Is  awarded  to 
those  organizations  ( both  governmental  and 
Industrial),  whose  employees  are  participat- 
ing in  the  U.S.  Savings  Bonds  Program  with 
a  90  percent  or  better  average.  The  Febru- 
ary 23rd  multiple  presentation  on  the  Com- 
pound is  the  largest  such  preeentatlon  made 
at   a   U.S.   Government   installation   in   the 
Greater  Delaware  Valley  area  since  the  in- 
ception of  the  Savings  Bonds  Program. 

Each  and  every  employee  on  the  Compound 
can  "take  a  bow"  for  attaining  thU  unique 
distinction.  Of  this  award  it  can  truly  be 
said,  "this  WE  did!"  For  without  the  whole- 
hearted support,  and  the  consequent  finan- 
cial sacrifice,  of  the  entire  Compound  work- 
force this  remarkable  record  could  not  have 
been  achieved. 

Presidents  of  the  United  States,  from 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  to  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
have  urged  the  citizens  of  our  nation  to  help 
our  country  achieve  financial  stability  by  In- 
vesting m'  U.S.  Savings  Bonds.  The  over- 
whelming response  of  Compoundltes  Is  re- 
flected in  the  following  U.S.  Savings  Bonds 
participation  percentages:  NPPSO— 98.2%: 
DISC— 96'-, ;  NSD— 94.7%;  NATSP— 92.5%  ; 
NODO— 92.3%;  ASO— 91%;  andNRFC— 90%. 
A  Minute  Man  Flag  bearing  two  gold  and 
two  sliver  stars  (denoting  12  years  v.-lth  a  90 
percent  or  better  average  In  the  U.S.  Savings 
Bonds  Program),  will  be  presented  to  DISC. 
N\TSF  and  ASO.  NSD  will  receive  a  flag  with 
two  gold  stars  (10  years) ;  NPPSO  will  accept 
a  flag  with  one  gold  star  (flve  years);  four 
sliver  stars  (four  years)  will  adorn  the  NRFC 
flag;  while  NODO  v^lll  be  presented  with  a 
flag  carrying  two  sliver  stars  (two  years). 
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DUtrict  Attorney  for  the  City  of  Philadelphia, 
and  as  Majority  Leader  and  Chairman  of  the 
Rules  Committee  of  the  Pennsylvania  House 
of  Representatives.  A  U.S.  Navy  veteran  of 
World  War  II.  he  Is  active  in  many  civic  and 
fraternal  organizations  In  the  Greater  Dela- 
ware Valley. 

distinguished  GUESTS 

Captain  E.  F.  Anderson.  Jr..  SC.  USN,  Com- 
manding Officer  of  NSD,  will  serve  as  Master 
of  Ceremonies  for  the  affair.  Rear  Admiral 
H.  J.  P.  Foley,  Jr.,  SC,  USN,  ASO's  Command- 
ing Officer,  will  make  the  opening  remarks 
on  behalf  of  the  Navy  activities;  and  Rear 
Admiral  O.  C.  Heffner.  SC.  USN,  DISC  Com- 
mander, will  make  the  closing  address  on  be- 
half of  the  Defense  Supply  Agency  activity 
on  the  Compound.  Other  distinguished  guests 
scheduled  to  address  the  gathering  include: 
Rear  Admiral  Robert  Speck.  USN,  Com- 
mandant of  the  Fourth  Naval  District,  will 
speak  in  his  capacity  as  the  U.S.  Savings 
Bonds  inter-DepartmenUl  Coordinator  for 
Federal  Emplovees  In  the  Southeast  Penn- 
sylvania area;  and  Mr.  John  Utz,  Southeast 
Pennsylvania  Area  Manager,  Savings  Bonds 
Division,  U.S.  Treasury  Department.  Mr.  Utz 
also  serves  as  the  Philadelphia  "Share  In 
Freedom"  campaign  manager. 


principal  speaker 
U.S.  Representative  Joshua  Ellberg,  D-Pa., 
win  present  the  flags  at  a  formal  ceremony 
to  be  held  In  the  Executive  Dining  Room  at 
11:30  a.m.  on  February  23.  Representative 
Ellberg.  a  graduate  of  the  Wharton  School  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Tem- 
ple University  School  of  Law.  will  be  the 
principal  speaker  at  the  presentation  cere- 

monv. 

Rep.  Ellberg  has  served  In  numerous  gov- 
ernmental posts  including  that  of  Assistant 
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Accepting  the  flags  on  behalf  of  their 
respective  activities  will  be:  Admiral  Foley. 
ASO;  Admiral  Heffner,  DISC;  Captain  C.  W. 
Plttman  USN.  Commanding  Officer  NATSF; 
Captain  Anderson.  NSD;  Commander  R.  E. 
Turnage  SC,  USN.  Commanding  Officer 
NRFC;  Lieutenant  Commander  C.  V.  Thorup. 
SC.  USN,  Officer-in-Charge  NODO:  and  Mr. 
B.    C.    Haueter.    Director   of    NPPSO. 

Representatives  of  the  Compound  Employ- 
ees' Association,  labor  organizations  active 
on  the  Compound,  and  members  of  man- 
agement and  labor  from  the  seven  Compound 
activities  will  be  on  hand  to  view  the 
presentation. 

Further,  I  include  lierewith  the  text  of 
my  address  entitled  "Savings  Bonds  and 
the  Importance  of  Buying  and  Saving 
Them": 

American  patriotism  in  time  of  armed 
conflict  can  be  displayed  in  many  ways: 
from  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  to  work  m 
the  Defense  Industries  to  economic  assist- 
ance through  the  purchase  of  U.S.  Savings 
Bonds.  All  of  these  contributions  are  vital 
to  our  National  Security,  and  every  con- 
tributor is  worthv  of  commendation. 

In  the  several  wars  involving  American 
military  forces,  from  1776  to  date,  the  fi- 
nancial Issue  has  Immediately  presented  it- 
self sometimes  looming  larger  than  the  pros- 
pect of  phvslcal  conflict  Itself.  In  every  In- 
stance, however,  the  American  people  have 
taken  up  the  burden  of  financial  responsi- 
bility with  negligible  protest.  For  clearly,  the 
Nation  cannot  be  defended  by  bravery  alcne^ 
The  cost  of  National  defense  is  monumental 
today,  as  It  always  has  been  throughout  cur 
history.  ^  ..  „,, 

At  latest  count,  Americans  have  more  than 
50  billion  dollars  Invested  In  U.S.  Savings 
Bonds  in  tribute  to  the  value  of  our  National 
Ideals.  This  Is  highly  encouraging,  but  must 
net  be  regarded  as  a  basis  for  relaxing  popu- 
lar interest  in  this  terribly  vital  area  of 
American  responsibility.  We  must  continue 
to  purchase  U.S.  Savings  Bonds,  and,  most 
important,  we  must  actually  save  them,  if 
they  are  to  perform  their  necessary  service  to 
our  cause. 

In  December.  1967.  Americans  cashed  in  so 
many  Savings  Bonds,  presumably  for  the  pur- 
pose of  buving  Christmas  presents,  that  the 
total  amount  paid  out  by  the  Government, 
in  this  respect,  exceeded  the  amount  collected 
through  the  purchase  of  new  Bonds,  rhls  did 
not.  however,  offset  the  fact  that  by  the  close 
of  the  year  the  accrued  interest  of  holdings 
of  E  and  H  Bor.ds  haa  reached  $51.4  billion— 
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tbe  highest  STar  In  American  flnancUl 
history. 

There  are  still  gocxl  economic  reasons  for 
buying  US  Savings  Bonds.  They  pay  well. 
Series  E  Bonds  are  now  Issued  In  eight  de- 
nominations—•aS,  $60.  $76,  $100,  $aOO,  $500. 
$1,000.  and  $10,000 — and  are  sold  at  75 '"o  of 
face  value.  Interest  Is  added  to  the  value  of 
the  bond  each  six  months  and  at  the  original 
maturity  date  will  equal  the  difference  be- 
tween the  purchase  price  and  the  face  value. 
The  Interest  rate  Is  low  at  flrst  and  provides 
little  benefit  to  the  purchaser  If  cashed  in 
quickly.  But  during  the  seventh  year  of  Its 
ten-year  maturation  period  the  Interest  rate 
Increases  to  4.64 'li .  and  over  the  entire  seven- 
year  period  averages  4.15  percent. 

Series  H  Bonds  can  be  purchased  In  de- 
nominaUons  of  $500.  $1,000.  $6,000.  or  $10,000. 
Freedom  Shares,  formerly  title  United  States 
Savings  Notes,  will  be  Issued  through  April 
30.  1969.  or  xintll  the  end  of  the  War  In  Viet- 
nam if  it  extends  through  that  date.  Freedom 
Shares  are  sold  In  denominations  of  $25,  $50. 
$73.  and  $100.  at  81  %  of  face  value  and  ma- 
ture in  four  and  a  half  years. 

It  Is  not  only  good  patriotism  to  buy  U.S. 
Savings  Bonds.  It  Is  also  a  good  investment, 
especially  If  you  keep  the  Bonds  until  they 
mature.'    . 

Don't  tMak  that  by  keeping  them  that 
long  you  will  be  In  a  class  by  yourself,  be- 
cause you  won't.  Indeed,  we  are  advised  by 
the  Treasury  Department  that  some  good 
patriots  are  still  hanging  on  to  $5,000,000 
worth  of  World  War  I  Liberty  Bonds  and 
Victory  Notes! 


Education  on  the  Dnnf  er$  of  Dniff  Aba$e 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OV  FLOUDA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  28.  1968 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  January  of  this  year  a  national  con- 
ference on  public  education  on  drug 
abuse,  cosponsored  by  the  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association  and  the  n.S. 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  was  held 
here  In  Washington. 

As  a  result  of  that  meeting,  a  task 
force  of  12  national  organizations  was 
proposed  to  develop  a  plan  for  the  na- 
tional coordination  of  drug  abuse  educa- 
tion. Organizations  invited  to  participate 
in  the  task  force  are  the  American  Col- 
lege Health  Association.  American  Medi- 
cal Association.  American  Pharmaceuti- 
cal Association.  American  Social  Health 
Association.  Boy  Scouts  or  Olrl  Scouts 
of  America,  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion. General  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs.  National  Association  of  Student 
Personnel  Administrators.  National  Con- 
gress Parents  Teachers  Association.  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health.  Phar- 
maceutical Manufacturers  Association, 
and  others. 

This  effort  is  even  more  important  to- 
day than  it  was  in  January.  The  Congress 
has  received  additional  expert  testimony 
on  the  serious  effects  of  LSD  and  mari- 
huana on  the  youth  of  America.  The 
President  has  proposed  the  transfer  of 
the  policing  of  all  drug  abuse  matters  to 
the  Justice  Department,  and  additional 
legal  penalties  are  being  readied  by  the 
health  committees  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress. 

As  a  participant  in  the  January  con- 
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ference  also  attended  by  150  representa- 
tives from  the  professions,  government 
and  educational,  youth  and  service  orga- 
nizations, and  as  a  member  of  the  Health 
Subcommittee  of  the  House,  I  can  say 
without  hesitation  that  I  know  of  no 
more  important  work  with  young  people 
today  than  to  provide  them  with  the  facts 
on  drug  abuse.  Every  Member  of  the 
Congress  should  become  familiar  with 
the  pending  legislation-,  and  the  efforts 
being  made  by  public  and  private  groups 
to  help  bring  the  message  and  warning 
to  the  youth  of  our  country. 
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to  the  full  funding  of  the  fiscal  1969  war 
on  poverty  authorizations. 


The  Job  Corps 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  28.  1968 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  primary  tasks  facing  any  new 
program  of  great  educational,  social,  and 
economic  change  Is  the  uphill  struggle  to 
overcome,  not  only  the  inertia  of  condi- 
tions, but  also  the  stagnation  of  ideas 
and  attitudes.  Thus,  among  the  priority 
tasks  facing  the  0£Bce  of  Economic  op- 
portunity in  the  past  has  been  to  wage 
our  war  on  poverty  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  consolidate  commimlty  feelings  and 
public  sentiment  in  support  of  these  edu- 
cational, social,  and  vocational  projects. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Job  Corps  is  one  of 
these  projects  which,  at  first,  received 
more  than  its  share  of  public  skeptlcLsm 
and  opposition.  It  has  taken  a  lot  of  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  Job  Corps  officials, 
private  organizations,  and  corps  mem- 
bers themselves,  to  change  this  attitude 
and  to  bring  across  to  the  American  peo- 
ple the  concept  and  the  goals  of  such  an 
ambitious  and  important  program. 

Today,  we  are  witness  to  the  fruits  of 
the  Job  Corps,  and  to  the  all  Important 
community  support  and  encouragement 
which  the  young  Job  Corpsmen  have 
gained  for  themselves  and  for  the  pro- 
gram. It  Is  unfortunate,  however,  that 
this  support  should  materialize  with  such 
strength  a.s  it  does  now.  only  after  the 
OfBce  of  Economic  opportunity  has  been 
forced  to  close  down  several  of  its  Job 
Corps  centers  for  lack  of  sufficient  funds. 
As  a  result  of  cutbacks  in  the  fiscal  year 
1968  budget,  precipitated  by  legislative 
mandates  in  new  directions.  16  centers 
will  have  to  be  closed  down  l^  March  31, 
1968. 

Those  Individuals  who  have  had  the 
good  fortime  to  come  into  contact  with 
the  Job  Corps  program  know  of  the 
tragedy  that  this  setback  will  mean  for 
not  only  the  potential  Job  Corpsmen  of 
today,  but  to  the  communities  that  have 
housed  such  centers  and  to  the  Ameri- 
can society  in  general.  These  individuals 
know  of  the  time  and  lives  which  we  are 
now  W8isting  through  Idle  facilities  and 
idle  hands,  and  they  know  that  we  can 
not  afford  to  repeat  this  mistake. 

I  must  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  their 
support  to  the  effort  of  this  generation 
to  eliminate  poverty  and  injustice  from 
our  civilization  and  I  urge  in  this  effort, 
that  the  consent  of  this  body  be  given 


ConKre$snian  Daniel  E.  Button  and  the 
Urban  Crisis 


HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

or   NtW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  28,  1968 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  commend  my  friend  and 
colleague,  Daniel  E.  Button,  of  Albany. 
for  his  continuing  effort  in  the  battle  to 
resolve  the  crisis  in  our  cities. 

Representing  the  important  trlclty 
area  of  Albany,  Schenectady,  and  Tioy 
as  he  does.  Congressman  Button  has 
taken  the  initiative  in  forming  a  New 
York  State  Capital  District  branch  of 
the  Urban  Coalition,  a  privately  spon- 
sored group  concerned  with  developing 
means  effectively  to  solve  urban  prob- 
lems. 

As  a  Representative  from  New  York 
City.  I  am  also  deeply  concerned  with 
this  important  domestic  problem  and 
want  to  bring  to  my  colleagues'  attention 
articles  from  the  Albany  Times-Union  of 
February  24,  1968,  and  an  editorial  from 
that  paper  of  February  27,  1968.  which 
detail  Congressman  Button's  leadership 
in  the  drive  to  improve  conditions  in  o'ar 
Nation's  cities,  as  follow: 

Urban  Coalition  roa  the  Abka 

John  Gardner,  retiring  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  Is  soon  to  head  a 
new  national  organization  known  as  the 
Urban  Coalition.  Privately  sponsored,  the 
unit  has  been  formed  to  promote  govern- 
ment-business cooperation  In  an  effort  to 
help  solve  urban  problems.  Very  much  In- 
volved as  well  are  representatives  of  civil 
rights  and  labor  organizations.  All  four  seg- 
ments of  our  society  have  a  great  deal  to 
gcin  by  working  together  to  overcome  the 
deterioration  of  our  urban  centers. 

It  should  be  highly  encouraging  to  all  who 
are  concerned  with  this  field  to  learn  that 
last  Friday,  at  a  Joint  dinner  meeting  of  the 
Albany  and  Schenectady  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce. Congressman  Daniel  E.  Button  pro- 
posed formation  of  a  Capital  District  branch 
of  the  Coalition.  In  both  of  these  cities  and 
In  Troy  as  well,  which  Is  certainly  Included  In 
Button's  thinking,  problems  of  urban  blight 
have  had  their  impact  on  the  economic, 
social,  cultural,  and  all  other  a^>ects  of  city 
'  life. 

The  Congressman's  plans  call  for  a  meeting 
of  local  government  officials  of  all  political 
faiths,  business  and  labor  leaders,  and  repre- 
senUtlvea  of  anti-poverty  agencies  as  a  first 
step. 

Understandably,  before  a  business  audi- 
ence. Mr  Button  emphasized  the  business 
aspects  of  urban  deterioration: 

"Many  of  you  here  tonight  are  from  the 
central  cities  of  Albany,  Schenectady  and 
Troy.  Most  of  you  know  full  well  that  your 
profits  have  been  suffering  In  comparison 
with  your  suburban  competitors  .  .  ."  The 
flight  of  more  affluent  population  to  suburbia 
and  reealtant  concentration  In  the  city  cores 
of  low-Income  families  "has  resulted  In  a 
reduction  of  purchasing  power  of  the  fami- 
lies who  do  most  of  their  shopping  In  your 
central  business  districts." 

And  aside  from  the  direct  economic  as- 
pects, as  Congressman  Button  pointed  out. 
"Is  that  solution  to  the  problems  confronting 
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our  cities  must  be  found  If  domestic  peace 
y  to  be  preserved  ..." 

The  national  Urban  Coalition  U  supported 
by  responsible,  capable  leaders  In  all  fields. 
oar  local  political,  civil  rights,  business, 
and  labor  leadership,  we  hope,  will  welcome 
Mr  Button's  effort  to  establish  a  branch  In 
the  Capital  DUtrlct.  Certainly  any  effort 
which  holds  the  promise  of  effectiveness  to 
the  degree  that  this  one  does  deserves  the 
broadest  possible  support. 

BUTTON     PLANS     TO     FORM     URBAN     COAUTION 

Unit 


Rep.  Daniel  E.  Button  of  Albany  said 
Friday  that  he  expected  to  "take  the  Initia- 
tive" within  the  next  two  weeks  to  form  a 
CaplUl  District  branch  of  the  Urban  Coali- 
tion. 

The  Coalition  is  a  privately  sponsored  na- 
tional group  of  business,  labor,  government 
gnd  civil  rights  leaders  who  have  Joined  to 
promote  bxislness-government  cooperation 
g£  a  means  to  solve  urban  problems. 

In  discussing  his  move  Friday,  Button 
said  that  he  had  been  discussing  the  pos- 
sibility of  forming  an  area  branch  with  na- 
tional Urban  Coalition  leaders,  and  had  been 
encouraged  to  set  up  a  local  meeting. 

Invited  to  such  a  meeting,  the  congress- 
man said,  will  be  governmental  figures — re- 
gardless of  political  afllUatlon.  representa- 
tives of  anti-poverty  agencies,  and  business 
and  labor  leaders. 

Among  those  active  in  the  Urban  Coali- 
tion movement  are  Henry  Ford  and  Mayor 
John  Lindsay  of  New  York.  Retiring  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  John 
Oardner  will  soon  head  the  coalition. 

Button's  announcement  that  he  hoped  to 
sene  as  a  catalyst  to  bring  together  area 
leaders  came  at  a  Joint  dinner  of  the  Al- 
bany and  Schenectady  Area  Chambers  of 
Commerce. 

Button  told  the  businessmen  that  "the 
factors  making  the  solution  of  the  urban 
crisis  a  matter  of  self-interest  to  business- 
men (as  well  as  all  other  concerned  citi- 
zens) should  be  obvious  to  all  of  us. 

The  flrst  and  perhaps  most  Important 
factor  Is  that  solutions  to  the  problems  con- 
fronting our  cities  must  be  found  If  domes- 
tic peace  is  to  be  preserved. 

■(In  addition)  Many  of  you  here  tonight 
are  from  the  central  cities  of  Albany. 
Schenectady  and  Troy.  Most  of  you  know 
full  well  that  your  profits  have  been  suf- 
fering In  comparison  with  your  suburban 
competitors. 

•This  Is  a  direct  result  of  unsolved  urban 
problems.  The  flight  of  the  middle-class  to 
the  subvurbs.  and  consequent  concentration 
of  low-income  families  In  the  center  city  haa 
resulted  In  a  reduction  of  purchasing  power 
of  the  famUles  who  do  most  of  their  shop- 
ping In  your  central  city  business  district." 
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In  an  effort  to  make  the  questions  as 
completely  unbiased  as  possible,  my 
questionnaire  is  annually  compiled  by  a 
political  science  professor  at  Oregon 
State  University.  I  would  like,  at  this 
point,  to  insert  a  copy  of  my  1968  ques- 
tionnaire : 
Qttestionnairx  Polls  Peelings  on  National 

ISSXTES 

F^BRTJART  1968. 

E>EAR  Friend:  This  year  the  Congress  must 
deal  with  many  issues  of  high  Importance.  A 
possible  tax  Increase,  the  War  In  Viet  Nam, 
and  inflation  are  but  a  few  of  the  problems 
with  which  we  must  come  to  gripe  In  1968. 

For  the  fourth  year  in  a  row  I  am  sending 
out  this  list  of  questions  so  you  may  have 
an  opportunity  to  indicate  to  me  your  opin- 
ions on  some  of  these  crucial  matters.  While 
the  final  responsibility  for  my  voting  record 
rests  with  me  alone,  the  excellent  response 
to  my  previous  questionnaires  has  been  very 
helpful  to  me  in  formulating  my  legUlatlve 
stands. 

I  would  very  much  like  to  know  your  opin- 
ions on  these  issues.  The  following  ques- 
tions may  serve  as  a  gtilde.  A  simple  Yes  or 
No  answer  may  not  fully  express  your  feel- 
ings. If  you  have  further  thoughts  on  an 
issue  or  opinions  on  matters  not  covered  by 
the  questions,  I  welcome  your  comments  in 
letter  form.  ,     ,  ,j 

To  return  this  questionnaire,  simply  fold 
it  over  and  affix  a  six  cent  stamp.  There  Is  no 
requirement  that  It  be  stapled  or  taped 
closed. 

Sincerely  yoTirs, 

Wendell  Wyatt, 
First  District.  Oregon. 


Questionnaire  Polls  Feelings  on 
National  Issues 


HON.  WENDELL  WYATT 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  28,  1968 
Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
fourth  consecutive  year  I  am  polling  the 
constituency  of  Oregon's  First  Congres- 
sional District  in  an  attempt  to  discover 
the  views  on  Important  national  issues 
of  those  people  I  represent  in  Congress. 
The  response  to  my  questionnaire  last 
year  was  overwhelmir«,  and  I  hope  to  re- 
ceive an  even  greater  percentage  of  re- 
plies to  this  year's  poU . 


1.  The  War  In  Viet  Nam: 

a.  Should  the  United  States  withdraw  Im- 
mediately and  unconditionally  from  Viet 
Nam? 

Yes  n 

No  n 

No  opinion  D  .     ^^ 

b.  Should  the  United  States  take  the  mili- 
tary steps  necessary  to  close  Haiphong  and 
the  other  ports  of  entry  In  North  Viet  Nam? 

Yes  n 

No  D 

No  opinion  D 

c.  Should  we  continue  to  increase  the  com- 
mitment of  American  ground  troops  to  Viet 
Nam? 

Yes  n 

No  D 

No  opinion  □ 

d.  Do  you  favor  the  taking  of  whatever 
military  actions  are  deemed  necessary  to 
force  North  Viet  Nam  to  the  conference  table? 

Yes  n 

No  D 

No  opinion  D 

e.  Should  the  United  States  cease,  uncon- 
ditionally. Its  bombing  attacks  on  North 
Viet  Nam? 

Yes  D 

No  n 

No  opinion  D 

2.  Foreign  Aid: 

a.  Should  we  continue  to  extend  military 
assistance  to  other  countries? 

Yes  n 

No  n 

No  opinion  O 

b.  Should  we  continue  to  extend  economic 
assistance  to  other  countries? 

Yes  n 

No  n 

No  opinion  D  ,  x_  « 

3.  Do  you  favor  the  current  admlnistrauon 
poUcy  of  promoting  trade  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  communist-bloc  countries 
In  Eastern  Evurope? 

Yes  n 

No  D 

No  opinion  n 

4.  Federal  Budget: 
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a.  Do  you  believe  that,  except  in  times  of 
grave  crisis,  the  budget  ought  to  be  balanced 
each  year? 

Yes  n 
No  D 
No  opinion  D 

b.  In  light  of  the  Increased  expenditures 
made  necessary  by  the  war  In  Viet  Nam.  do 
you  think  that  the  funds  for  various  "Great 
Society"  programs  should  be  cut  back? 

Yes  D 

NO  D 

No  opinion  D 

5.  Tax  Increase 

a.  Do  you  favor  the  President's  proposal  of 
a  temporary  Increase  (a  10%  surcharge)  in 
the  federal  Income  tax? 

Yes  n 
No  D 
No  opinion  D 

b.  Do  you  think  that  the  President  should 
be  required  to  schedule  a  general  reduction 
of  federal  spending  as  a  precondition  to  the 
enactment   of   a    tax   Increase    (surcharge)? 

Yes  n 
No  D 
No  opinion  D 

6.  Do  you-iavor  the  adoption  of  a  plan  to 
provide,  either  In  whole  or  in  major  part,  for 
the  public  financing  of  presidential  cam- 
paigns? 

Yes  n 

No  n 

No  opinion  Q 

7.  Should  taxpayers  be  allowed  an  income 
tax  deduction  (of,  say.  up  to  $100  a  year)  for 
political  campaign  contributions? 

Yes  D 
No  n 
No  opinion  n 

8.  Do  you  favor  the  lowering  of  the  voting 
age  to  18? 

Yes  □ 
No  □ 
No  opinion  Q 

9.  Should  Congress  propose  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  grant  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  one  or  more  seats  In  the  House  of 
Representatives? 

Yes  □ 
No  □ 
No  opinion  D 

10.  Do  you  favor  the  requirement  (added 
by  Congress  at  the  close  of  the  last  session) 
that  all  persons  receiving  asslsUnce  under 
the  aid  to  families  with  dependent  children 
(AFDC)  program,  except  for  children  and  the 
infirm,  must  participate  In  a  work-training 
program  as  a  condition  for  receiving  such 
aid? 

Yes  n 
No  D 
No  opinion  n 

11.  Do  you  favor  the  continuation  of  the 
Federal  Highway  Beautlficatlon  program  (In- 
cluding such  matters  as  billboard  and  Junk- 
yard control  and  landscaping  efforts)? 

Yes  n 
No  D 
No  opinion  Q 

12.  Do  you  favor  the  President's  proposal 
to  Improve  the  VS.  balance-of-payments 
position  by  Imposing  restrictions  on  the 
travel  of  American  tourists  outside  the 
Western  Hemisphere? 

Yes  D 

No  D 

No  opinion  D 

13.  Should  Congress  enact  a  statute  de- 
signed to  make  Juries  In  Southern  States 
more  representative  of  the  local  population? 

Yes  n 
No  D 
No  opinion  D 

14.  Should  Congress  propose  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  permit  voluntary 
prayer  In  the  public  schools? 

Yes  n 

No  n 

No  opinion  n 
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15.  How  you  do  rate  the  present  Adminis- 
tration's performance? 
Ciood  " 
Pair  G 
Poor  n 


What's  Worse  Than  Disaster  ?- 
Disaster 


-A  Worse 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  28,  1968 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  most 
Americans.  I  think,  these  past  few  weeks 
have  been  weeks  of  painful  and  agonizing 
reappraisal  of  the  many  academic  and 
philosophical  arguments  originally  pre- 
sented for  our  Nation's  involvement  In 
Vietnam.  We  have  seen  utter  disarray  in 
the  cities  of  South  Vietnam.  We  have 
seen  a  near  total  failure  of  the  Saigon 
government  to  start  any  rebuilding  pro- 
gram or  reestablish  its  pacification  pro- 
jiram  In  the  rural  areas.  The  presidential 
candidate  wiio  came  in  second  in  the  re- 
cent national  elections  has  been  jailed 
along  with  dozens  of  other  top-ranking 
South  Vietnamese.  Our  own  Armed 
Forces  have  had  to  reduce  the  ancient 
citadel  of  Hue  to  rubble  in  order  to  "lib- 
erate" it.  Many  in  the  South  Vietnamese 
Army  seem  more  interested  in  looting 
than  fighting.  And  out  of  all  this  has 
come  a  huge  increase  in  the  throngs  of 
homeless,  destitute  refugees  requiring 
immediate  help  and  comfort. 

Last  Friday  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
in  its  lead  editorial  addressed  itself  to 
this  new  situation,  and  what  it  said  has 
to  be  significant.  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
is  no  oracle  of  the  "new  left."  It  is  not 
known  for  its  sympathy  toward  war  pro- 
testers, draft-card  burners  or  antl- 
napalm  demonstrators.  And  yet  we  now 
find  even  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  with 
all  of  its  sound,  substantial  and  re- 
strained outlook,  asking  whether  it  is 
in  our  national  interest  to  continue  this 
war. 

Granting  that  abandonment  of  the 
U.S.  effort  would  be  a  disaster,  the  Jour- 
nal editorial  arrives  at  this  startling  al- 
ternative to  disaster: 

The  only  thing  is  that  continuing  In  cir- 
cumstances so  unprepossessing  could  be  a 
worse  disaster. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  editorial  makes  so 
much  sense,  it  cuts  through  so  much  fog 
and  mishmash  about  commitments  and 
honor,  that  I  hope  it  is  being  read  by  the 
administration  and  that  it  will  be  read  by 
all  of  my  colleagues  who  are  making  their 
own  reassessment  of  where  we  stand  in 
this  treadmill  war. 

Without  objection  I  will  insert  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  editorial  at  this  point  In 
the  Record: 

Thz  Logic  or  the  BAmtnixo 

We  think  the  American  people  should  be 
getting  ready  to  accept.  If  they  haven't  al- 
ready, the  prospect  that  the  whole  Vietnam 
effort  may  be  doomed:  It  may  be  falling 
apart  beneath  our  feet.  The  actual  military 
situation  may  be  making  academic  the  phil- 
osophical arguments  for  the  Intervention 
In  the  first  place. 
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Granted,  there  Is  an  opposite  theory,  the 
"last  gasp"  notion  that  the  weeks'-long  wave 
of  assaults  on  cities  and  namlets  is  the 
enemy's  final  outburst  before  greatly  de- 
creasing the  war's  intensity  and  coming  to 
the  bargaining  table.  Perhaps  it  will  turn 
out  that  way.  but  right  now  the  evidence 
does  not  lend  the  theory  much  support 

Hanoi  Is  believed  to  have  relatively  large 
numbers  of  troops  still  uncommitted  In 
North  Vietnam.  The  Communists  appear  to 
be  getting  ample  supplies  of  weapons  from 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Red  China  As  long  as 
the  arms  keep  coming  and  there  are  Viet- 
namese Communists  to  use  them,  you  would 
suppose  they  could  keep  up  the  struggle 
more  or  less  indeflnltply.  Thus  far.  at  least. 
they  are  showing  with  a  vengeance  their 
ability  to  sow  destruction  and  demoraliza- 
tion everywhere. 

Meantime  the  present  South  Vietnamese 
government,  never  very  impressive,  looks 
worse  and  worse.  Most  important,  the  gov- 
ernment can't  protect  the  people  even  In 
the  heart  of  the  cities.  The  Salgon-U5.  ef- 
fort to  secure  villages  and  woo  villagers  to 
the  government  side  has  been  brought  to  a 
halt  This  Is  a  government  and  a  nation  In 
chaos:  how  long  can  It  go  on?  The  falling. 
It  should  be  stressed.  Is  not  In  VS.  will  or 
valor,  but  basically  In  something  lacking  In 
Vietnam  itieir. 

As  for  the  US.  military  undertaking,  the 
current  tactic  is  sad  to  see:  The  wholesale 
destruction  of  towns  and  cities  In  order  to 
"save"  them,  killing  or  making  homeless 
refugees  out  of  thousands  more  civilians. 
While  It  Is  certainly  true  that  an  American 
commander  has  to  destroy  a  building  or  a 
town  If  he  considers  It  necessary  for  his 
soldiers'  safety,  the  scale  on  which  It  is  go- 
ing on  Is  hardly  endearmg  the  U.S.  or  Saigon 
to  the  populace. 

Hence  the  question:  Are  developments  on 
the  ground  making  hash  of  our  original, 
commendable  objectives? 

The  US  went  in  to  keep  South  Vietnam 
ou:  of  Communist  hands.  But  no  matter 
what  our  forces  do.  they  can't  seem  to  do 
that  If  practically  nothing  Is  to  be  left  of 
government  or  nation,  what  Is  there  to  be 
saved  for  what? 

The  U.S.  also  went  In  to  demonstrate  to 
Communist  China  that  It  couldn't  get  away 
with  this  kind  of  Indirect  aggression  and  that 
It  hadn't  better  try  direct  aggression  either. 
But  the  Communists  are  getting  away  with 
It:  they  are  putting  the  mighty  US.  through 
a  wringer,  and  they  may  be  encouraged  to  try 
more  of  it. 

Should  such  be  the  upshot,  that  the  U.S. 
abandons  the  effort  not  because  It  "should" 
do  so  but  because  Its  purposes  have  become 
irrelevant  in  the  light  of  events  on  the  battle- 
field and  of  Vietnamese  politics,  let  no  one 
blink  the  fact  that  It  wUl  be  a  disaster.  It 
will  be  a  stunning  blow  to  the  U.S.  and  the 
West  In  the  larger  struggle  with  International ' 
communism.  At  home  It  will  be  a  traumatic 
experience  to  have  lost  .i  war  In  which  thou- 
sands of  Americans  died  In  vain. 

TJij  only  thing  Is  that  continuing  In  cir- 
cumstances so  unprepossessing  could  be  a 
worse  disaster.  If  It  tiad  In  fact  been  f>osslble 
for  the  US  to  Intervene  three  years  ago  and 
accomplish,  at  reasonable  cost,  the  objective 
of  saving  South  Vietnam,  it  probably  would 
have  been  well  worth  doing.  But  since  it 
seems  Increasingly  doubtful  that  the  original 
put  poses  can  any  longer  be  achieved,  the  logic 
of  the  battlef.eld  suggests  that  the  U.S.  could 
get  forced  out  of  an  untenable  position. 

We  don't  know  that  the  possibility  Is  being 
squarely  faced  in  Washington:  it  seems  rather 
unlikely.  The  Administration  insists  ttiat 
the  Communist  drives  are  falling  of  their 
alms,  which  Senator  Pulbrlght  describes  as 
"wholly  Irrational,  a  fantastic  analysis."  Pres- 
ident Johnson  seems  more  firmly  committed 
to  Vietnam  than  ever. 
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Now  stubbornness  up  to  a  point  Is  a  vir- 
tue, but  stubbornness  can  also  go  beyond  the 
realm  of  reasonableness.  We  believe  the  Ad- 
ministration Is  duty-bound  to  recognize  that 
no  battle  and  no  war  Is  worth  any  price,  no 
matter  how  ruinous,  and  that  In  the  case  of 
Vietnam  It  may  be  falling  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  whole  place  and  cause  Is  col. 
lapsing  from  within. 

Conceivably  all  this  is  wrong;  conceivably 
the  Communists  ore  on  the  brink  of  defeat 
and  genuine  peace  talks  are  about  to  begin  It 
doesn't  look  that  way,  and  as  long  as  it 
doesn't  everyone  had  better  be  prepared  for 
the  bitter  taste  of  a  defeat  beyond  American's 
power  to  prevent. 


February  28,  1968 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


Estonian  Independence 


HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday.  February  28.  1968 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 24  and  in  the  following  days,  Es- 
tonians all  over  the  world  observed  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  declaration  of 
Estonian  independence. 

After  centuries  during  which  long  pe- 
riods of  captivity  were  interspersed  with 
short  periods  of  Independence,  Estonia 
was  able  to  proclaim  its  independence  in 
1918.  While  much  damage  was  done  to 
the  land  during  its  subjugation  by  for- 
eign powers,  nothing  could  undermine 
their  strong  desire  for  freedom  and  in- 
dependence or  quell  their  desire  for  edu- 
cation and  culture.  Their  literature  can 
be  documented  to  1535.  while  their  first 
university  was  founded  in  1632,  4  years 
before  the  establishment  of  Har\ard 
University,  the  oldest  in  this  country. 

Today  these  obsen-ances  of  the  1918 
declaration  are  saddened  by  the  loss  of 
Independence  to  the  Soviet  Union  28 
years  ago.  But  the  Estonians  have  not 
given  up.  TTieir  hopes  for  freedom  rest 
with  the  United  States  and  other  free 
nations.  We  must,  through  the  United 
Nations,  urge  the  implementation  of  the 
resolution  adopted  by  the  89th  Congress. 
to  bring  this  matter  to  world  attention 
through  the  United  Nations  and  for  ac- 
tion by  them,  to  obtain  the  freedom  of 
the  Baltic  and  other  enslaved  nations. 

Last  Saturday,  the  Baltimore  Estonian 
Society  observed  the  anniversary  with 
a  banquet,  which  It  was  my  privilege  to 
attend.  The  Invocation  was  given  by  the 
Reverend  Uno  Plank,  who  also  offered 
the  prayer  In  the  House  yesterday. 

The  principal  address  was  given  by 
Dr.  Valno  J.  Rilsmandel,  on  the  staff  of 
the  Navy  Department,  and  knowing  that 
it  will  be  of  Interest  to  all  Members.  I 
am  including  it  here : 

Speech    Delivered   at    Baltimore,   February 

24,    1968,    BY    V.    J.    RnSMANDEL 

Among  national  states  which  arose  from 
the  ashes  of  the  First  World  War  was  the  Re- 
public of  Estonia.  The  self-determination 
principle  of  nations,  proclaimed  by  President 
Wilson  in  1917,  formed  the  Ideological  basis 
for  Estonian  nationhood  declared  on  Febru- 
ary 24,  1918.  Here  as  well  as  elsewhere  in  the 
free  world  we  can  gather  freely  to  observe  the 
50th  anniversary  of  that  day.  In  Soviet  oc- 
cupied Estonia,  there  will  be  no  celebration 


allowed  but  w«  know  the  Estonians  there 
will  Join  us  in  a  silent  prayer. 

The  independence  of  Estonia  was  destroyed 
in  1940  by  Soviet  invasion  and  annexation 
which  has  remained  non-recognized  by  the 
majority  of  the  Free  World.  The  Communist 
rule  was  reestablished  in  1944-45  In  violation 
of  laternational  Law  rules  but  has  not  been 
accepted  by  the  Estonian  people. 

Although  the  Estonian  nation  was  able  to 
enjoy  the  fruiu  of  independence  only  for  the 
short  period  of  some  20  years,  these  are  years 
of  which  all  Estonians,  be  they  under  Com- 
munist yoke  in  occupied  Estonia  or  enjoying 
the  privileges  of  freedom  In  the  Free  World, 
can  be  proud  of.  These  were  years  of  nation 
building,  economic  and  cultural  achieve- 
ments, and  of  political  development.  Many  of 
these  achievements  have  stood  the  lest  of 
time  and  remain  shining  examples  of  an  in- 
dustrious and  politically  mature  people.  We 
need  mention  just  a  few  of  them,  such  as  the 
land  reform,  treatment  of  national  minori- 
ties and  religious  tolerance  and  freedom.  To 
these  we  can  add  the  consolidation  of  polit- 
ical processes  and  the  ability  to  make  democ- 
r»cy  work  In  conditions  In  which  many 
other  nations  succumbed  to  dictatorships. 
Many  nations  In  today's  world  could  learn 
from  these  achievements. 

One  of  the  social  Ills  of  the  pre-lndepend- 
ence  Estonia  was  the  concentration  of  land- 
holdings  in  the  hands  of  a  small  upper  social 
class  which  was  a  remnant  of  the  feudal  sys- 
tem. While  stUl  fighting  the  Invading  Com- 
munist Russia  on  the  battlefield,  the  Es- 
tonian Constituent  Assembly  In  1919  enacted 
the  Land  Reform  Act  which  effected  an 
equitable  distribution  of  land  and  created  a 
strong  farmers  class.  More  than  any  other 
measure,  the  land  reform  ended  social  un- 
rest in  the  countryside.  This  was  one  of  the 
reasons  why  Conununlsm  could  never  take 
root  among  Estonian  peasantry. 

The  national  minorities  In  Estonia  (Rus- 
sians Germans,  Swedes.  Latvians.  Jews)  con- 
stituted only  about  12«'r  of  the  population 
but  were  accorded  the  unique  opportunity  to 
pursue  and  develop  their  own  national  cul- 
ture and  heritage  unhampered  by  the  Esto- 
nian majority.  As  the  only  state  m  the  world, 
Estonia  gave  its  minorities  the  right  to  have 
schools  in  their  own  language,  to  use  their 
1  .nguage  in  dealings  With  the  Government, 
and  to  administer  their  own  cultural  and 
welfare  affairs.  This  not  only  saved  their  na- 
tional individuality  but  also  removed  lirt- 
tants  from  the  national  scene  and  enabled 
the  mlnoriUes  to  participate  fully  in  the  poli- 
iical  life  of  the  country. 

Religious  tolerance  and  freedom  deserves 
mention  since  Estonia  was  about  %  Luther- 
an the  rest  of  the  population  belonging 
mosOy  to  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church.  There 
were  small  groups  of  Roman  Catholics.  Jews 
and  various  Protestant  groups.  Although 
there  was  separation  of  stete  and  church,  the 
state  provided  for  religious  education  in  pub- 
lic schools  in  a  unique  manner.  The  teaching 
of  religion  was  compulsory  to  the  schools  but 
voluntary  to  the  pupUs  to  attend.  Different 
denominations  received  religious  training 
from  their  ovra  ministers  cr  priests.  No  won- 
der then  that  no  religious  strife  developed 
m  Estonia  and  the  Presidency  could  be  held 
by  a  man  belonging  to  the  Greek  Orthodox 
Church  which  claimed  only  15  Tr  of  the  popu- 
lation. ^      , .    , 

Our  admiration  and  recognition  should  also 
belong  to  the  manner  In  which  Estonia  at- 
tained political  stablUty  during  the  stormy 
1930's  when  dictatorships  sprouted  and 
nourished  all  over  the  world.  Democracy  in 
Estonia  remained  viable  and  was  able  to  sur- 
vive restrictions  imposed  by  national  emer- 
gencies. 

These  are  achievements  of  which  all  Esto- 
nians can  be  proud  of  still  today.  If  other 
nations— especially  the  newly  Independent 
states— would  learn  from  and  follow  these 
examples,  many  problems  plagtung  them 
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would  either  be  diminished  or  completely  re- 
moved. Thus,  although  Estonia  has  been  un- 
able to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  independent  state- 
hood for  the  last  28  years,  it  has  left  a  legacy 
from  which  the  world  can  learn  and  which 
will  serve  as  a  constant  reminder  to  the  con- 
science of  the  world. 

Today  we  can  proudly  observe  the  60tn 
anniversary  of  Estonian  Independence  and 
remind  the  world  of  the  unjust  depriving  of 
independence  from  a  nation  who  so  ably  and 
convincingly  had  proven  its  right  to  nation- 
hood The  cause  of  freedom  vrtll  not  be  com- 
plete nor  can  the  conscience  of  the  world  and 
the  United  Nations  rest  until  the  Soviet 
Union  has  been  forced  to  relinquish  its  con- 
quered territories  and  full  freedom  and  in- 
dependence have  been  restored  to  the  Es- 
tonian people  and  to  their  neighbors  on  the 
Baltic  shores.  ,  _ 

We  enter  the  second  half-century  of  Es- 
tonian independence  with  the  fervent  belief 
that  this  long  awaited  day  will  arrive  soon. 


The  closing  address  was  given  by 
Voldemar  Liiv,  president  of  Estonian 
House,  Inc.,  in  Baltimore. 

The  strong  feelings  of  the  members  of 
the  society  for  the  need  for  action  to  re- 
gain the  lost  freedom  of  the  enslaved 
nations,  is  expressed  in  the  reso  ution 
adopted  at  the  banquet,  which  follows: 

RESOLUTION  OF  FREE  ESTONIANS  IH  MARYLAND, 
UPON  THE   50TH   ANNIVERSARY   OF    ESTONIAN 

Independence  Day.  Requesting  Action  by 

THE  UNITED  NATIONS  FOR  THE  IMMEDIATE 
WITHDRAWAL  FROM  ESTONIA  OP  ARMED 
FORCES  OF  THE  UNION  OF  SOVICT  SOCIALIST 
REPUBLICS,  FOR  THE  RETURN  BY  THE  UNION 
OF  SOVIET  SOCIALIST  REPUBLICS  OF  ALL 
POLmCAL  PRISONERS  FORMERLY  RESIDENTS 
OF  ESTONIA  AND  FOR  PROVIDING  AN  INTER- 
NATIONAL POLICE  FORCE  TO  ASSURE  FREE 
ELECTIONS       AND       SELF-DETERMINATION       IN 

Estonia 

Whereas,  on  February  24,  1918,  the  nation 
of  Estonia  regained  Its  independence  of 
which  it  was  so  frequently  deprived  since  the 
year  1224;   and 

Whereas,  the  occupation  of  Estonia  by  the 
union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  "U.S.S.R.")  from  1940  to 
1941  and  again  from  1944  to  the  present  time 
was  a  Violation  of  the  peace  treaty  of  Tartu 
of  February  2.  1920,  by  the  terms  of  which 
the  "U  S  S.R.  renounced  voluntarily  and  for- 
ever all  of  her  rights  of  sovereignty  over  the 
Estonian  people  and  territories''  and  the 
Pact  of  Mutual  Assistance  of  1939.  by  the 
terms  of  which  the  U.S.S.R.  declared  that 
the  Peace  Treaty  of  February  2,  1920,  and 
the  Treaty  of  Nonaggresslon  and  Peaceful 
settlement  of  Conflicts  of  May  4  1932,  re- 
mained the  solid  basis  of  reciprocal  relations 
and  obligations  and  further  declared  that  the 
realization  of  this  Pact  should  not  affect  the 
sovereign  rights  of  the  contracting  parties,  in 
particular  their  economic  system  and  state 
organization;   and 

Whereas,  the  occupation  of  Estonia  and 
other  Baltic  sUtes  by  the  U.S.S.R.  was  an  act 
of  flagrant  aggression  resulting  from  the 
agreement  known  as  the  Rlbbentrop-Molotov 
Pact,  according  to  which  the  spheres  of 
political  influence  in  Eastern  Europe  were 
divided  between  two  dictatorial  states,  Ger- 
many under  Nazi  rule  and  the  U.S.SJl., 
without  any  respect  for  the  sovereign  rights 
of  the  occupied  states  or  for  the  collective 
will  of  the  citizens  of  said  states;  and 

Whereas.' the  U.S.S.R.  through  the  medium 
of  the  notorious  "Baltic  Elections"  which 
were  conducted  under  duress  and  denied  the 
Estonian  people  free  political  choice,  brought 
about  thi  repeal  of  the  Constitution  and 
election  laws  of  the  Estonian  Republic;  and 
Whereas,  the  U.S.S.R.  during  its  occupation 
of  Estonia  from  1940  to  1941  and  from  1944 
to  the  present  time,  has  denied  to  the  resl- 
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dents  of  Estonia  fundamental  human  rights 
and  dignity  and  has  caused  the  arrest  de- 
portation and  assassination  of  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  Estonians;  and 

Whereas,  of  over  sixty-three  thousand 
Estonian  refugees,  who  have  escaped  Soviet 
occupation  of  their  naUve  country,  there  is 
scarcely  a  single  family  that  has  not  lost 
some  of  its  members  through  deportation, 
assassination  and  arrests;  and 

Whereas  flfty-one  nations.  Including  the 
U  S  S  R  .  by  becoming  parties  to  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations  of  June  26,  1945.  have 
undertaken  the  obligation  to  repair  the  in- 
juries inflicted  upon  all  nations  of  the  world 
by  the  violations  of  the  rights  of  self  deter- 
mination of  all  the  people  of  the  world;  and 
Whereas,  although  the  absorption  oi 
Estonia  and  other  Baltic  States  by  the 
USSR  Is  an  act  of  aggression  and  a  viola- 
tion of  obligations  under  its  treaties  and  the 
orinciples  of  International  law.  the  United 
Nations  has  not  brought  about,  nor  even 
seriously  discussed,  the  restoration  of  the 
sovereign  rights  of  Estonia  and  the  other 
Baltic  nations;  now  therefore,  be  it. 

Resolved  by  the  undersigned  free  Estoni- 
ans in  the  State  of  Maryland,  United  States 
of  America,  on  this  24th  day  of  February, 
1968,  That  the  United  Nations  taJce  action 
which  wou!d  assure:  ,,*„<„ 

1.  The  immediate  withdrawal  from  Estonia 
of  all  armed  forces  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

2  The  immediate  release  by  the  U.&.b.K. 
of  all  political  prisoners  who  were  formerly 
citizens   of   the   free   Estonian  Republic   oi 

1918.  and  .    ^     »      , 

3  The  immediate  occupation  of  the  terri- 
tory formerly  held  bv  the  free  Estonian  Re- 
public of  1918.  by  an  international  police 
force  for  the  sole  purpose  of  assuring  to  the 
residents  of  such  territory  free  choice  of 
their  political,  economic,  social  and  cultural 

systems. 

Baltimore  Estonian  Society,  inc.. 
Kaljo  Popp.  President. 
Lilian  Esop,  Secretary. 

Several  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
made  remarks  yesterday  on  the  Estonian 
anniversary  and  I  would  like  to  insert 
them  at  this  point: 
The  50TH  Anniversary  of  the  Declaration 

OF  INDEPENDENCE   OF  THE   ESTONIAN   REPUB- 
LIC 


(Mr  GARMATZ  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Spealter,  it  was  our 
privilege  to  have  as  our  guest  chaplain  for 
the  opening  prayer  this  morning,  the  Rever- 
end Uno  A.  Plank,  pastor  of  St.  Mark's  Es- 
tonian Evangelical  Lutheran  congregation 
In  Baltimore. 

As  the  Estonians  all  over  the  world  are 
at  this  time  commemorating  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  the  declaration  of  independence 
of  the  Estonian  Republic,  it  Is  especially 
fitting  that  the  prayer  today  should  have 
been  offered  by  an  Estonian  clergyman. 

I  know  I  speak  for  all  present  when  I  ex- 
press the  hope  that  before  long,  Estonia 
and  the  other  Baltic  nations  may  again  be 
able  to  observe  their  anniversaries  as  truly 
free  and  independent  countries. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 

man  yield?  ^   ^       .  ,j   »„ 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding.  .  ^  ^ 
I  desire  to  commend  the  distinguished 
eentleman  from  Maryland  on  the  statement 
he  has  made  regarding  the  brave  people  of 
Estonia— a  people  who  want  to  be  free,  a 
nation  that  should  be  free,  and  a  nation 
whose  freedom  we  hope  will  be  attained  In 
the  near  future.  The  House  does  Itself  proud 
in  recognizing  the  aspirations  and  the  cour- 
age of  Estonia  on  this  day. 
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Mr.  McCoRUAcx.  Mr.  Spraker.  wUl  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mi.  Oaxmatz.  I  yield  to  our  dlstln^Uhed 
Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Mauachuaetts 

[Ur.     MCCOCMACK.) 

Mr.  McCoucAcx.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Join  with 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Oaa- 
MATEl  and  the  dlatlngulahed  majority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Ai^nrr)  In  the  remarka  they  have  made 
about  the  country  of  Eatonla  and  the  brave 
people  of  Estonia. 

I  am  glad  to  aee  our  visiting  chaplain.  Dr. 
Uno  A.  Plank,  here  today  on  this  occasion. 
I  congratulate  him  and  have  expressed  my 
pleasure  offlclally  and  personally  in  the  fact 
that  he  Is  with  us  today  to  keep  reminding 
us  of  the  great  people  of  Estonia  who  have 
never  given  up  their  courage  and  never  given 
up  their  faith  and  who  are  determined  to 
restore  the  Independence  of  their  country 
and  the  freedom  of  their  people  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

I  am  very  protid  that  our  country  haa 
never  recognized  the  absorption  of  Estonia 
Into  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  absorption 
of  Lithuania  and  Latvia  as  well  The  people 
of  those  countries  have  made  history.  They 
God  and  which  comes  through  God's  natural 
law.  Some  day  they  will  be  successful. 

It  Is  well  for  us  that  we  awaken  to  the 
realUtatloa  that  communism  is  still  bent 
on  Its  evil  intent  and  purpose  to  dominate 
the  world.  If  anyone  In  America,  who  wants 
to  live  In  freedom  In  their  own  land,  thinks 
otherwise,  they  are  living  in  a  dream  world 
of  false  hope. 

Might  I  make  the  observation  that  there 
has  been  what  might  be  called  a  "snow  Job" 
that  has  been  done  In  America  with  relation 
to  commimlsm.  If  one  Ulks  about  the  dan- 
gers of  communism  and  the  evil  Intent  and 
purpose  of  communism,  people  look  at  them 
as  If  that  person  was  trying  to  scare  them. 
It  Is  about  time  that  the  American  people 
have  a  reawakening  of  their  minds  to  the 
realization  that  International  communism 
Is  still  bent  on  world  communism.  The  tac- 
tics of  the  Soviet  Union  have  changed  but 
their  Intent  and  purpose  has  never  changed. 
A  few  years  ago  It  was  stated  as  "peaceful 
coexistence"  and  now  it  Is  "war  of  libera- 
tion." So  It  Is  well  that  all  of  us  in  America 
realize  that  the  evil  Intent  and  purpose  of 
international  communism  still  exists.  The 
presence  here  today  of  our  visiting  chaplain 
brings  aJlve.  and  vividly  to  otu  consciousness, 
that  very  Important  fact. 

Mr.  Garmatz.  I  thank  our  distinguished 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Gerald  R.  Pord.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Garmatz.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan. 

Mr.  Okrald  R.  Forb.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
grateful  to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  for 
yielding  to  me. 

The  eloquent  words  of  the  dlstlngtilshed 
Speaker  should  be  a  warning  to  communism 
and  should  offer  hope  to  the  captive  nations 
and  the  heroic  people  who  have  continued 
their  struggle  against  the  aggression  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

I  congratulate  the  Speaker  for  setting  forth 
clearly  .\galn  that  the  heavy  hand  of  com- 
munism first  exhibited  Itself  In  Estonia  and 
In  Its  neighboring  nations.  The  heavy  hand 
of  communism  today  In  Southeast  Asia  la 
no  different  now  from  what  It  was  before  In 
Europe. 

1  applaud  the  captive  nations  that  have 
stood  so  strongly  for  freedom  for  so  many 
years  against  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Com- 
munist bloc  nations. 

We  must  not  under  any  circumstances 
take  any  action  that  would  encourage  com- 
munism and  we  must,  on  the  other  hand,  give 
full  support  to  the  captive  nations  that  have 
so  long  stood  so  bravely  against  aggression. 
I  commend  the  leaders  of  the  captive  nations 
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and   their  fellow  fighters  for  freedom   and 
Justice. 

Mr.  Garmatz.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DoRN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  Garmatz.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  DoRN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  Join  with 
my  colleague  In  commending  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  for  calling  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  the  fact  that  Estonia,  Lithuania, 
and  Latvia — these  three  little  Baltic  repub- 
lics— are  still  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  I 
should  like  to  make  the  further  observation 
that  the  free  nations  of  the  world  went  to 
war  over  the  Invasion  of  Poland,  to  try  to 
preserve  the  freedom  and  Integrity  of  Poland. 
PoL^nd.  Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  are 
Etui  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  I  do  not  believe 
the  world  can  forever — to  paraphrase  Lin- 
coln— exist  half  slave  and  half  free.  These 
people  are  In  slavery  today.  We  expended 
300.000  lives  to  free  Poland  and  some  of  the 
other  nations  of  the  world,  and  yet  these 
countries  are  still  held  In  the  iron  grasp  of 
slavery. 

Mr.  Garmatz.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  Pattxn.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  February  24. 
1918.  a  manifesto  was  proclaimed  to  a  brave 
people,  announcing  that  "Estonia,  in  her 
historical  and  ethnic  boundaries,  is  declared 
to  be  an  Independent  democratic  Republic." 
This  Independence,  achieved  after  years  of 
struggle  and  hardship,  came  to  a  tragic  end 
on  June  17.  1940.  when  the  Soviet  army  oc- 
cupied Estonia. 

Injustice,  tyranny  and  cruelty  soon  fol- 
lowed under  communism. 

Fraudulent  elections  were  held  In  an  at- 
mosphere of  terror,  reaultlng  in  a  puppet 
government  under  the  complete  domination 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  new  "parliament"  nationalized  land. 
Industry,  banks,  transportation,  and  other 
areas,  announcing  that  they  now  belonged  to 
the  all-powerful  state. 

Except  for  small  one-family  homes,  all 
buildings  were  also  acquired  by  the  state. 
And  there  waa  no  compensation  provided 
for  these  nationalized  properties.  Even  bank 
savings,  securities,  and  church  property  were 
confiscated. 

Arreets,  deportations,  and  executions  of 
Estonians  were  rampant  Because  of  these 
Soviet  policies  of  exploitation,  terror,  and 
murder,  the  Estonian  population  decreased, 
while  the  number  of  Russians  Increased  from 
8.2  to  21.7  percent  of  the  total  population. 
This  Is  not  a  happy  picture,  but  these  dark 
years — as   disturbing   as   they   are — will   not 

last  forever.  Tyranny  does  not — and  cannot 

endure. 

Fifty  years  ago,  that  stirring  manifesto 
ended  with  these  words  of  Inspiration: 

"Estonian  I  Thou  standest  on  the  threshoH 
of  a  hopeful  future  In  which  thou  will  be 
free  and  Independent  In  determining  and  di- 
recting thy  fate.  Start  building  a  home  of  thy 
own,  to  be  ruled  by  rl^ht  and  order,  so  as  to 
be  a  worthy  member  of  the  family  of  civilized 
nations." 

And.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  day.  Estonia  "will 
be  free  and  Independent"  again,  and  will 
"be  ruled  by  right  and  order"  and  will,  once 
more,  "be  a  worthy  member  of  the  family 
of  clvlUzed  nations." 

Mr.  JozL£ON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  February  24, 
1918.  60  years  ago.  Estonia  declared  Its  In- 
dependence. manlfesUng  the  aspirations  of 
numerous  decades  of  the  Estonian  people  for 
freedom  from  foreign  rule.  The  combined 
uncertainties  of  the  outcomes  of  World 
War  I  and  the  Russian  Revolution  had  pro- 
vided their  long-awaited  opportunity.  Shortly 
after  gaining  Independence,  the  Estonians' 
freedom  was  thwarted  by  a  German  Invasion. 
However,  by  November  of  1918,  the  Germans 
were  ousted  and  Estonia  reasserted  Its 
Independence. 
The  existence  of  Estonia  as  a  nation  was 
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to  be  terminated  with  the  advent  of  World 
War  II.  A  secret  protocol  to  the  Sovlet- 
Oerman  nonaggresslon  treaty  of  August  1939 
placed  Estonia  In  the  Soviet  sphere  of  in- 
fluence. The  Soviet  Union  quickly  acted  to 
implement  Its  Influence  by  Imposing  on  Es- 
tonia a  so-called  treaty  of  mutunl  assistance 
a  JusOflcatlon  on  paper  for  the  cstablUhment 
of  Soviet  military  bases  on  Estonian  soil 
With  the  Initial  foothold  of  military  strength 
In  place,  the  Soviet  Union  occupied  Estonia 
on  June  17.  1940;  on  August  6.  Estonia  was 
Incorporated  into  the  Soviet  Union. 

Incorporation  meant  unspeakable  tragedy 
for  the  Estonians.  Not  on:y  were  they  forced 
to  witness  complete  termination  of  their 
existence  as  a  national  entity,  but  they  were 
to  endure  the  terroristic  policy  which  was  to 
become  characteristic  of  the  Installation  of 
Soviet  control.  At  the  end  of  1  vear  of  oc- 
cupaUon.  It  Is  estimated  that  60.000  Esto- 
rUans  were  killed  or  deported  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  Their  Soviet  overlords  were  to  be  re- 
placed by  Germans,  whose  occupation  en- 
dured 3  years.  The  defeat  of  Germany  did  not 
bring  with  It  an  amelioration  of  living  condl- 
tlons  for  the  Estonians.  The  Soviet  Union 
through  superior  military  strength  once  more 
effected  occupation  of  Estonia,  once  more  en- 
suring control  through  mass  deportations. 

We  should  keep  all  these  facta  In  mind 
when  the  .Soviet  Union  attempts  to  brand  us 
as  impertalist  aggressors  because  we  come  1 1 
the  aid  of  a  threatened  nation. 

Mr.  MiNSHALL  Mr.  Speaker,  we  rise  todav 
In  the  House  to  pay  tribute  to  Estonia  whicli 
is  observing  the  anniversary  of  Its  short-livej 
freedom  which  began  50  years  ago  when  that 
nation  freed  Itself  from  Bolshevik  domina- 
tion after  incredibly  courageous  battle.  For  a 
little  more  than  two  decades  E:stonla  enjoyed 
Its  Independence,  was  accepted  Into  the  frte 
world  and  its  citizens  knew  the  rewards  rf 
self-determination. 

The  Hltler-Stalln  secret  pact  of  1939  plaf  j 
Estonia  again  within  the  orbit  of  Soviet  i.i- 
fluence  and  In  1940  Russia  bv  sheer  mlllt  r, 
strength  seized  and  occupied  the  republic 
Within  a  year  some  60.000  Estonians  h.  d 
been  klUed  or  deported  to  remote  regions  ■  1 
the  Soviet  Union.  Estonia  has  remained  e\ -r 
since  under  Soviet  control. 

I  salute  Estoma  for  her  continued  struggle 
for  liberty,  for  her  courage  when  hope  cl 
liberation  appears  dark. 

But  I  also  call  on  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  I  have  on  many  slnUlar  occasions,  to 
do  more  than  eulogize  the  captive  nations. 
We  have  It  In  our  power  to  give  more  than  i: .) 
service  to  them.  For  years  we  have  had  pend- 
ing legislation  to  create  a  Special  Commit; ee 
on  the  Captive  Nations,  to  conduct  an  in- 
quiry Into  and  study  of  all  captive  non-Ri:.- 
sian  nations.  Including  those  In  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Asia,  and  also  of  the  Russian  peo- 
ple, with  particular  reference  to  the  moral 
and  legal  sUtus  of  Red  totalitarian  control 
over  them.  This  conunlttee  would  work  lor 
means  by  which  the  United  States  can  assist 
them  by  peaceful  processes  in  their  present 
plight  and  In  their  aspiration  to  regain  thcir 
national  and  Individual  freedoms. 

I  have  Introduced  and  reintroduced  this 
legislation  myself;  my  bill  this  Congress 
bears  the  number  House  Resolution  73. 
Frankly  I  am  at  a  loss  as  to  why  this  resolu- 
tion has  not  received  consideration,  much 
less  adoption. 

I  know  many  Estonians  In  the  Cleveland 
area  which  I  serve,  as  well  as  representatives 
of  many  other  captive  naUons.  Much  as  they 
appreciate  the  good  wishes  and  eloquent  sup- 
port we  give  them  In  speeches  on  the  House 
floOT.  I  am  convinced  that  our  actions  n 
creating  a  Special  Committee  on  the  Captive 
Nations  would  speak  more  loudly  than  our 
words  so  far  as  they  are  concerned. 

Again  I  urge  the  House  Committee  on 
Rules  to  approve  this  legislation  and  send 
it  to  the  House  floor  where  I  trust  it  would 
be  prompUy  enacted. 
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Mr.  McCi.oBY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  February  24, 
people  the  world  over  of  Estonian  descent 
observed  the  Declaration  of  the  Independence 
of  the  Estonian  Republic.  Although  the 
American  Fourth  of  July  is  an  unbridled 
celebration  in  remembrance  of  Its  Declaration 
of  Independence,  the  Estonian  Jubilation 
must  be  tempered  somewhat  by  the  fact  that 
Estonia  has  yet  to  gain  Its  freedom  and  self- 
determination. 

Freedom  Is  a  precious  commodity  that  does 
not  come  easily.  The  Republic  of  Estonia, 
which  has  been  so  long  under  Communist 
oppression.  Is  one  of  the  nations  that  fully 
realizes  this.  The  United  States  has  ex- 
pressed Its  disapproval  of  the  Russian  occu- 
pation and  annexation  of  Estonia  by  refus- 
ing to  grant  recognition  to  these  acts. 

Struggling  to  overcome  the  Communist  dic- 
tatorship that  has  dominated  them  for  28 
years,  the  Estonians  have  shown  an  enviable 
bravery  In  their  steadfast  battle  to  regain 
this  lost  gem.  Even  the  arrest  of  some  of  their 
leaders  by  the  Russians  has  not  daunted  the 
Estonian  spirit  and  desire  for  Independence. 

The  arrest,  by  the  Soviets,  of  the  Bstonlans" 
commander  In  chief  and  their  Prime  Minister 
and  last  President,  In  1940,  has  failed  to 
suppress  the  Estonian  love  of  self-determina- 
tion. Bather,  these  arrests  and  the  subse- 
quent unknown  fates  of  the  two  men,  has 
confirmed  the  Estonian  resolve  to  win  back 
the  freedom  that  was  so  forcefully  taken 
from  them. 

The  spirit  and  determination  of  these  Es- 
tonian nationals  Is  to  be  conunended.  It  Is 
this  spirit  to  which  we  Americans  owe  so 
much  to  our  forefathers  for  the  freedom  we 
enjoy  today.  The  fight  for  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence is  a  long  and  arduous  one.  and  one 
which  the  Estonians,  as  lovers  of  freedom,  are 
not  shirking. 

It  Is  a  gratifying  spectacle  to  see  a  people 
flphtlng  so  hard.  In  these  days  of  conflict  and 
t  imult.  for  a  belief  they  hold  so  dear  and 
firm.  I  Join  with  my  colleagues  in  extending 
sympathy  and  heartfelt  good  wishes  to  all 
Estonian  nationals  on  their  50th  anniversary. 

Mr.  Sandman.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  evening 
r{  February  24.  it  was  my  privilege  to  ad- 
ciress  the  Estonian  Society  of  New  Jersey  at 
Seabrook  In  New  Jersey.  In  this  little  com- 
munity reside  some  300  Estonians,  most  of 
whom  are  employed  by  the  great  Seabrook 
F.irms — one  of  the  largest  vegetable  pro- 
cluc.ng  companies  in  the  country. 

February  24,  1918,  was  the  date  that  Es- 
•  onia  proclaimed  Itself  a  free  and  independ- 
ent democratic  republic.  Last  Saturday 
marked  the  50th  annlver.=ary  of  that  historic 
event.  I  was  most  Impressed  by  the  sincerity 
of  the  ESstonlan  people  almost  all  of  whom 
today  in  the  town  of  Seabrook  are  American 
citizens.  Through  years  of  hard  work  they 
have  raised  their  families  and  have  con- 
tributed substantially  In  the  development 
of  the  community.  From  these  people  we  can 
learn  a  great  deal.  Their  love  of  country, 
their  respect  for  law  and  order  Is  outstand- 
ing. I  have  found  In  my  travels  that  people 
who  were  born  on  foreign  shores  and  have 
endured  the  hardships  of  life  as  have  the 
Estonian  people,  are  today  among  the  best 
'■f  Americans.  It  would  be  such  a  wonder- 
ful thing  If  all  of  the  native  bom  popula- 
tion of  our  country  had  the  same  amount 
f'f  respect  for  our  government  as  the  Estonian 
people.  We  would  have  no  difficulty  from 
wit'nln  and  communism  would  be  stopped  In 
l:s  tracks. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Estonian 
people  over  centtuies  have  been  the  victims 
of  inyaslon  by  the  larger  countries  that  sur- 
round them.  Thousands  of  their  people  have 
given  their  lives  In  an  effort  to  have  Estonia 
recognized  as  a  free  and  independent  na- 
tion and  although  they  have  had  some  prog- 
ress since  1918  along  this  line,  on  June  17. 
1940.  the  country  was  again  overrun  by  the 
Soviet  Army  as  was  Latvia  and  Lithuania. 

Many  of  the  people  that  I  met  last  Sat- 
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urday  at  the  Estonian  celebration  have  not 
heard  from  their  loved  ones  abroad  since 
1940.  Whole  families  have  been  enslaved  by 
the  Communists  and  In  some  cases  whole 
families  have  been  annihilated.  The  hope 
and  prayer  of  all  of  these  good  people  Is  to 
the  end  that  Estonia  will  one  day  be  recog- 
nized by  all  of  the  world  as  a  free  and  Inde- 
pendent nation. 

Again  may  I  emphasize  that  we  who  are 
Americans  mainly  because  we  were  fortunate 
enough  to  be  born  In  this  country  can  learn 
a  great  deal  from  the  Estonian  people.  Their 
love  of  country  and  their  loyally  to  the 
United  States  can  never  be  forgotten.  I, 
therefore,  urge  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  commend  the  Estonian-American 
population  on  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
declaration  of  the  Independence  of  Estonia, 
and  also  to  commend  them  for  their  great 
contribution  to  the  growth  of  our  country. 


The  Michigan  Program  Audit 
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OP    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  State  of 
Michigan  has  an  outstanding  system  of 
program  audit.  This  system,  adminis- 
tered -through  the  office  of  the  auditor 
general,  was  established  by  the  new 
Michigan  Constitution  in  1963  and  since 
that  time  it  has  shown  great  promise  for 
Improving  government  services  and 
knowledge  in  both  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches. 

As  a  former  member  of  the  Michigan 
State  Legislature,  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  watch  this  system  function.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  an  independent  central  staff 
responsible  for  performing  program  au- 
dits, evaluations,  and  analyses  is  essential 
to  improving  goverrunent.  I  strongly 
support  the  proposal  authored  by  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Michigan, 
Oarry  Brown,  to  establish  an  Office  of 
Program  Analysis  and  Evaluation. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Congress  to 
the  thoughtful  article  by  Franklin  C. 
Pinkelman  describing  the  Michigan 
audit  system.  The  article  is  entitled 
"Michigan's  Use  of  the  Program  Audit" 
and  appeared  in  the  summer  1967  edi- 
tion of  State  Government.  Mr.  Pinkel- 
man is  deputy  auditor  general  of  Mich- 
igan and  is  a  former  assitant  professor 
of  accounting  and  business  law  at  the 
University  of  Michigan. 

The  article  follows: 

Michigan's  Use  op  the  Program  Audit 
(By  Franklin  C.  Pinkelman,  C.P.A.) 

The  development  of  the  performance  audit 
m  Michigan  had  Its  birth  In  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  which  prepared  our  new 
constitution  of  1963.  The  efforts  of  many 
Interested  parties  have  assisted  In  Imple- 
menting related  principles  and  practices 
which  should  have  lasting  effects  on  financial 
administration,  budgeting,  budgetary  con- 
trol, administrative  responsibility,  legisla- 
tive appropriation,  and  use  of  funds. 

BACKCROirND 

The  story  must  start  with  some  of  the 
problems  recognized  by  the  Constitutional 
Convention. 

The  first  problem,  classified  as  organiza- 
tional, had  to  do  with  the  method  of  select- 
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Ing  the  Auditor  General  and  the  position 
of  his  office  In  the  governmental  structure. 
Prior  to  the  1963  constitution,  the  Auditor 
General  waa  elected  on  a  partisan  ballot-at- 
large,  for  a  two  year  term.  This  put  the 
Auditor  General  In  the  Executive  Branch 
and  gave  him  partisan  Identification.  The 
top  auditor  of  state  organizations  was  In 
the  same  branch  of  government  as  the  Chief 
Executive  who  had  prime  responsibility  for 
the  administration  of  state  programs,  and 
often  the  Auditor  General  was  In  the  same 
political  camp.  Obviously  this  could  affect 
even  the  most  independent-mlnded  indi- 
vidual. 

Another  difficulty  lay  In  the  fact  that  the 
Auditor  General  had  responsibility  In  a  num- 
ber of  areas  clearly  outside  the  scope  of  post 
auditing.  He  prepared  the  State's  annual 
financial  report.  He  was  In  charge  of  ap- 
proving platting,  conducting  county  and 
local  governmental  audits,  and  controlling 
property  sold  at  tax  sales.  Moreover,  the 
Auditor  General  served  on  a  number  of 
boards  and  commissions  throughout  the 
State,  Including  the  State  Administrative 
Board,  which  was  the  Executive  Committee. 
The  1963  constitution  attacked  these  struc- 
tural problems  in  the  following  fashion — (I 
quote  various  excerpts  from  Its  Article  IV, 
Section  53 )  : 

The  legislature  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
members  elected  to  and  serving  in  each 
house,  shall  appoint  an  auditor  general  who 
shall  be  a  certified  public  accountant  li- 
censed to  practice  In  this  state,  to  serve  for 
a  term  of  eight  years.  He  shall  be  ineligible 
for  appointment  or  election  to  any  other 
public  office  In  this  state  from  which  com- 
pensation Is  derived  while  serving  as  auditor 
general  and  for  two  years  following  the  ter- 
mination of  his  service.  He  may  be  removed 
for  cause  at  any  time  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  the  members  elected  to  and  serving  in 
each  house.  ...  He  shall  be  assigned  no 
duties  other  than  those  specified  In  this  sec- 
tion. .  .  .  The  auditor  general,  his  deputy 
and  one  other  member  of  his  staff  shall  be 
exempt  from  classified  civil  service.  All  other 
members  of  his  staff  shall  have  classified  civil 
service  status. 

These  provisions  In  the  constitution,  with 
the  requirement  that  the  Auditor  General  be 
a  certified  public  accountant,  represented 
an  attempt  to  give  the  office  the  Independ- 
ence, In  mind  and  action,  that  Is  necessary 
for  good  auditing  practice.  The  constitution 
clearly  defined  the  duties  of  the  office  and 
restricted  them  to  the  post  audit  of  adminis- 
trative operations. 

Another  major  problem  which  the  dele- 
gates recognized  was  the  adequacy  and  util- 
ity of  the  type  of  audit  then  being  con- 
ducted. It  consisted  of  a  comprehensive  ex- 
amination of  the  financial  transactions  and 
the  accounting  systems,  in  the  context  of 
existing  laws  and  policies,  to  determine  the 
accuracy  of  the  data  provided  by  the  system 
and  the  legality  and  honesty  exercised  in  the 
use  of  state  funds. 

The  audit  was  a  financial  one,  based  pri- 
marily on  the  principles  and  practices  of 
public  accounting  and  Internal  control  and 
audit  practices  in  private  enterprise,  with 
certain  additions  peculiar  to  a  governmental 
examination.  The  audits  were  conducted 
with  excellent,  tailor-made  audit  programs. 
This  type  of  operation  was  sufficient  In  many 
cases,  and  Is  still  necessary.  Although  It  was 
an  excellent  type,  however,  and  did  to  some 
degree  analyze  administrative  performance, 
it  did  not  allow  for  the  practices  required  by 
the  1963  constitution. 

It  remained  necessary  to  make  the  Auditor 
General  a  tiseful  tool  of  the  Legislature  for 
evaluating  the  programs  and  performance  of 
the  Administration.  Obviously  It  Is  the  duty 
of  those  approving  the  appropriation  of  tax- 
payers' money  to  the  various  departments  to 
make  some  test  in  order  to  determine  proper 
uae,  according  to  implicit  or  explicit  promises 
made  when  the  funds  were  requested.  The 
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Legislature  waa  clearly  responsible,  but  had 
no  effective  tool  with  which  to  discharge  the 
responsibility.  The  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion recognized  this,  and  to  correct  It  In- 
cluded the  following  language  In  the  new 
constitution   (Article  IV,  Section  53): 

The  auditor  general  shall  conduct  poet 
audits  of  financial  transactions  and  accounts 
of  the  state  and  of  all  branches,  departments, 
offlces,  boards,  commissions,  agencies,  au- 
thorities and  institutions  of  the  state  estab- 
lished by  this  constitution  or  by  law.  and 
performance  post  audits  thereof. 

With  the  Implementation  of  the  new  con- 
stitution, the  framework  was  established  for 
an  objective.  Independent  and  elTectlve  audit 
office. 

LEADnainr  and  stait 

The  problem  next  at  hand  was  to  provide 
the  leadership  and  an  organization  to  do  the 
Job. 

As  to  leadership,  the  Legislature  In  Feb- 
ruary 1965  appointed  Albert  Lee  as  Its  Audi- 
tor General.  Mr.  Lee  Is  a  certified  public  ac- 
countant and  was  a  successful  practitioner 
m  his  own  firm.  He  was  Secretary  of  the 
Michigan  State  Board  of  Accountancy  for 
four  years.  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Oovernor's 
Committee  on  Audit,  Procedures.  Collection. 
Reporting  and  Disbursement  for  four  years, 
and  a  spectsl  consultant  to  three  previous 
.\udltOTs  Oeweral.  With  his  experience  In  pub- 
lic accounting  and  record  of  service  to  the 
State,  Mr.  Lee  was  well  qualified  for  the  Job. 

As  a  foundation  for  his  staff,  Mr.  Liee  was 
given  the  State  Audit  Division  of  the  old 
Auditor  General's  office.  This  section  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  audit  of  state  operations. 
All  other  sections  of  the  old  Auditor  Gen- 
eral's office — Including  the  county  audit  di- 
visions and  the  tax  division — were  trans- 
ferred to  the  office  of  the  Treasurer. 

When  he  took  office  In  1965,  Mr.  Lee  felt 
It  was  necessary  to  do  the  following  things: 

1.  Develop  the  philosophy,  principles,  and 
procedures  of  performance  auditing,  based 
on  existing  management  in  government  and 
potential  chaiiges  In  it.  and  to  integrate  the 
new  techniques  Involved  with  the  financial 
audit — a  well-developed  system  having  clear 
objectives  and  prosrrams. 

2.  Reorient  the  audits  and  the  audit  stafT 
along  the  lines  of  a  certified  public  account- 
ing office,  but  in  tune  with  a  governmental 
audit  that  properly  synthesizes  new  per- 
formance audit  principles  and  procedure* 
with  the  existing  financial  audit. 

3.  Expand  and  reorganize  the  department 
to  facilitate  its  reorientation  toward  Its  new 
responsibilities. 

4.  Provide  salaries  adequate  to  be  competi- 
tive In  the  employment  market. 

The  state  audit  section  that  became  the 
basis  for  the  Legislative  Auditor  General's 
staff  consisted  of  thirty-four  people,  of  which 
twenty-seven  were  well  trained  auditors.  Over 
a  period  of  years  they  had  developed  excel- 
lent audit  programs.  They  were  In  the  prac- 
tice of  conducting  comprehensive,  objective 
examinations  and  reporting  their  findings 
to  the  administrative  heads.  The  auditors 
were  also  well  versed  in  applicable  statutes 
and  studies  pertinent  to  the  various  agencies 
and  to  government  operations  in  general. 

As  excellent  as  these  people  were,  there 
were  not  enough  of  them  to  conduct  the  type 
of  annual  audits — of  approximately  200  audit 
elements  i  state  departments,  agencies,  au- 
thorities, boards,  commissions,  and  offlces)  — 
that  the  members  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention had  envisioned.  To  provide  the  neces- 
sary personnel  of  the  caliber  desired,  it  waa 
decided  to  enlarge  the  staff  to  at  least  ninety 
members  In  the  near  future,  qualified  for 
levels  from  Junior  governmental  auditor  to 
supervisory  Assistant  Auditors  General. 

We  wanted  to  attract  people  fresh  from 
college  with  a  sound  academic  base  of  ac- 
counting and  auditing  knowledge  and  with 
the  potential  to  become  better  versed  in 
governmental  operations,  management  proce- 
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durea  and  auditing.  We  alao  wanted  Indi- 
viduals, some  of  them  certified  public  ac- 
^ountarts,  who  could  enter  the  department 
as  members  of  its  supervisory  staff,  so  that  a 
ratio  of  about  four  Junior  staff  members  to 
one  supervisor  could  be  maintained. 

With  this  objective,  we  have  been  engaged 
in  a  vigorous  recruiting  program — conduct- 
ing Interviews  at  numerous  colleges  and  uni- 
versities In  Michigan.  We  maintain  liaison 
with  placement  officers  and  accounting  de- 
partment chairmen  In  approximately  fifty 
universities  and  colleges  within  and  without 
the  State. 

Over  a  period  of  time,  by  exposing  our- 
selves to  various  professional  organizations 
and  by  active  recruiting,  we  were  able  to  add 
to  our  staff  a  number  of  experienced  people 
who  we  felt  could  be  quickly  converted  to 
become  governmental  audit  supervisors.  In 
the  past  sixteen  months  we  have  been  able 
to  hire  twenty-eight  additional  people.  Dur- 
ing that  time,  however,  we  have  lost  eleven, 
and  our  recruiting  Is  far  from  complete. 
Overall,  since  February  1965.  we  have  In- 
creased our  staff  to  fifty-seven — Including 
men  we  took  from  the  field  because  of  depart- 
mental reorganlziitlon — the  next  topic  of 
discussion  In  this  paper. 

DEPARTMENTAL    RE0I(GANI2VAT10N 

We  decided  to  reorganize  our  department 
for  several  reasons : 

We  had  to  be  vitally  concerned  with  the 
constant  changes  in  accounting  and  auditing 
practices,  both  governmental  and  private. 
We  also  had  to  be  concerned  with  reorienting 
our  organization  toward  a  type  of  audit 
report  which  Is  easily  read  and  understood 
by  people  who  are  not  professional  account- 
ants or  administrators — namely,  members  of 
the  State  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate.  We  wanted  our  staff  to  accumulate 
knowledge  about  the  changing  conditions  In 
auditing  and  the  new  tools  available  to  the 
modem  auditor.  It  was  also  necessary  to  be- 
come cognizant  of  the  thinking  of  the  Legis- 
lature and  Its  Intent  In  approving  appropria- 
tions to  various  state  agencies  for  carrying 
out  their  programs. 

The  problem.  In  fact,  was  a  two-way  street. 
We  had  to  develop  an  organization  that  could 
effectively  communicate  the  results  of  Its  ex- 
amiiUktlons  to  the  Legislature.  And  we  had  to 
adjust  the  organization  to  provide  more  in- 
formation about  the  gist  of  legislative  con- 
cern. We  had  to  know  what  specific  problems 
the  Legislature  dealt  with  In  reviewing  a 
given  organization  before  appropriating 
money  to  It.  and  what  Its  Intent  was  at  the 
time  the  appropriation  was  made. 

To  accomplish  these  things  we  created 
within  the  department  several  specific 
specialist- type  positions: 

1.  We  Tnade  an  accompliahed  field  auditor 
rerponaible  for  audit  review.  This  Is  a  review 
of  working  papers  to  Insure  sound  documen- 
tation of  recommendations.  It  Is  also  a  tool 
to  guarantee  that  the  reports  effectively  com- 
municate our  findings  in  nontechnical  lan- 
guage 

2.  We  assigned  two  staff  members  to  act  as 
liaison  with  the  Legislature.  They  attend 
hearings  of  the  Senate  and  House  Appropria- 
tions Coounittees.  and  their  reaulting  notes 
are  necessary  background  for  an  audit  of  a 
given  unit.  We  are  able  to  have  on  record  a 
resume  of  budget  hearings  which  Includes 
what  the  legislators  seemed  to  be  interested 
In,  what  they  questioned,  whether  any  pro- 
grams were  specifically  denied,  nnd  facts 
about  the  agency's  own  defense  of  its  budget. 

3.  We  took  two  people  from  our  audit 
group  and  charged  them  with  becoming  ex- 
pert in  electronic  data  processing.  They  were 
given  the  responsibility  for  ultimate  review 
of  a  questionnaire  which  Is  used  to  evaluate 
data  processing  systems.  It  is  also  their  re- 
sponsibility to  acquire  sufficient  knowledge 
on  the  use  of  data  processing  for  auditors  so 
that  they  can  aaalst  In  training  all  our  staff 
to  audit  through  the  computer  rather  than 
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around  It.  Colncldentally,  these  two  men  are 
responsible  for  investigation  In  other  special- 
ized areas.  They  bring  to  our  attention  other 
new  audit  tools  which  we  may  be  able  to  ap- 
ply in  our  work.  Our  electronic  data  proc- 
essing specialists  are  also  heavily  involved 
In  doing  special  invest*gntive-type  audits 
when  requested  by  the  Legislature. 

In  addition  to  these  new  things,  we  wish 
our  staff  to  have  an  on-going  training  pro- 
gram. This  win  require  exposure  to  develop- 
ments In  the  fields  of  auditing  and  account- 
ing, financial  control,  organizational  theory, 
management,  management  controls,  and 
management  principles.  We  do  not  have  a 
definite  timetable  for  this,  but  have  decided 
to  use  seminar  discussions  led  by  experts 
from  outside  the  department.  Incidentally, 
our  budget  provides  for  sufficient  funds  so 
that  each  auditor  on  the  staff  may  have 
twelve  days  a  year  for  training  and  develop- 
ment. 

DEPARTMENTAL  DEVIXOPMENT 

With  these  organizational  changes  In  proc- 
ess, we  had  to  formulate  an  overall  depart- 
mental policy.  It  was  necessary  to  develop  the 
principles  and  procedures  for  the  perform- 
ance audit  and  to  Integrate  it  with  the  e.xist- 
Ing  financial  audit. 

We  proceeded  in  a  fashion  neither  new 
nor  unique.  We  researched  the  following 
areas:  (1)  commercial  and  Industrial  opera- 
tional auditing:  (2)  financial  and  manage- 
ment operations  and  controls  In  other  States 
and  in  the  federal  government:  (3)  existing 
auditing  principles  and  practices  in  other 
States  and  the  federal  government. 

Prom  readings  and  discussion  in  the  vari- 
ous fields,  we  tapped  such  excellent  sources 
of  knowledge  as  government  and  commercial 
administrators,  accountants  and  auditors, 
university  professors,  and  citizens'  groups 
And  during  the  exploration  we  recognized 
certain  pertinent  facts  and  concepts: 

First.  It  was  clear  that  the  program  budget 
concept  would  be  extremely  useful  to  our 
State  and  to  our  type  of  audit. 

Secondly.  It  was  obvloui.  that  the  total 
audit  we  had  to  conduct  consisted  of  a  com- 
bination of  Internal  and  outside  audits.  The 
purposes  would  Include  examining  financial 
controls  and  operations,  dollar  transactions 
for  honesty  and  legality  In  the  use  of  funds, 
and  reliability  of  financial  data  produced 
from  the  records.  Also  required  would  be  a 
review  of  operations  from  the  points  of  view 
of  effectiveness  and  economy  in  the  use  of 
funds  and  overall  efficiency. 

At  this  point  In  collecting  our  data,  we 
decided  to  explore  further  the  concept  of 
program  budgeting.  It  Is  our  opinion  that 
this  type  of  budget,  with  Its  clear  definition 
of  objectives  for  each  program  of  each  de- 
partment, la  the  best  for  allocating  resources 
among  competing  wants.  It  will  also  assist 
administration  in  completing  an  approved 
program  and  determining  whether  or  not 
progress  is  being  made  according  to  plan. 
•  The  latter  point  makes  the  program  budget 
particularly  useful  to  us.  Some  readers  may 
recognize  the  program  budget  by  a  name 
used  for  It  In  federal  circles:  Planning.  Pro- 
gramming, Budgeting,  or  PPB.  No  matter 
what  name  Is  used,  it  still  consists  of: 

Planning — A  choice  of  clearly  defined  ob- 
jectives and  a  general  method  of  operation. 

Program — Selection  of  a  method  or  pro- 
cedure to  reach  the  objective  by  Implement- 
ing the  plan. 

Budgeting — Appropriation  of  funds  ac- 
cording to  plan  and  program. 

We  felt  strongly  about  this  type  of  budget 
We  also  knew  that  the  State  AdmlnlstraUon 
and  the  Michigan  Bureau  of  the  Budget  were 
considering  it  and  In  fact  were  testing  it  in 
several  major  departments.  We  decided  to 
make  a  positive  effort  to  get  program  budgets 
and  performance  standards  adopted  In  Mich- 
igan. Therefore,  beginning  In  early  1966,  we 
put  the  following  general  comments  In  all  of 
our  audit  reports. 
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Program  budgets  and  performance  stand- 
ards are  desirable  prerequisites  for  effective 
evaluation  of  the  performance  of  the  agency 
operations.  We  recommend  that  program 
budgets  be  developed  and  coordinated  with 
the  major  department  and  budget  requests 
to  the  bureau  of  the  budget.  It  is  also  rec- 
ommended that  the  agency  develop  perform- 
ance standards  that  will  meaningfully  meas- 
ure the  accomplishments  of  predetermined 
program  objectives  and  goals. 

.'Vs  a  result  of  the  combined  efforts  of  in- 
terested parties,  budget  requests  for  the 
1967-68  fiscal  year  were  to  a  considerable  ex- 
lent  prepared  In  program  form. 

The  general  comment  Just  quoted  men- 
tioned performance  standards.  In  our  opin- 
ion, any  unit  v>hich  desires  reaching  an 
objective  must  have  adequate  devices  to 
measure  its  performance  in  terms  of  what 
It  c.ioects  of  itself.  These  standards  must  be 
esi:iblls:ied  by  the  operating  department,  but 
they  should  be  subject  to  review  by  outside 
parties.  In  Michigan  this  review  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Auditor  General.  We  shall 
use  these  same  performance  standards  as 
groundwork  for  our  audits  in  the  future. 

A  combination  of  the  program  budget  and 
related  meaningful  performance  standards 
should  enable  us  to  conduct  a  governmental 
audit  of  the  traditional  financial  type  and 
lo  integrate  a  review  of  operations  which  we 
could  call  a  program  audit.  The  term  "pro- 
gram audit"  in  this  context  means  a  review 
of  operations,  according  to  specified  programs 
and  given  standards,  in  order  to  evaluate 
progress  and  success  or  failure  by  comparison 
with  known  objectives. 

POLlCt 

Within  the  framework  of  an  audit  which 
was  financial  and  operational,  and  In  the 
context  of  our  position  In  the  government 
structure,  we  formulated  the  following  policy 
with  respect  to  our  audits  and  reports: 

The  policy  of  the  Auditor  General  shall  be 
to  strengthen  and  promote  the  Improvement 
of  operations  of  the  executive  branch  so  as 
to  achieve  maximum  efficiency,  economy,  ef- 
fectiveness, responsibility  and  equity  In  the 
conduct  of  Its  activities  and  programs  as 
approved  by  the  Legislature. 

This  policy  Is  Implemented  through  our 
examination  and  our  reports  to  the  Legisla- 
ture. We  are  only  critical  In  our  reports  on 
operations  to  the  extent  It  Is  necessary  to 
report  on  existing  operations  as  a  basis  for 
recommendations  to  Improve. 

OBJECTIVES    AND    PROCEDURES 

Now  as  to  the  objectives  of  the  examina- 
tion and  the  methods  used  to  conduct  the 
audit:  We  can  say  that  we  base  our  per- 
formance evaluation  on  answers  to  the  fol- 
lowing questions: 

1.  Are  funds  being  used  to  advance  pro- 
grams that  will  accomplish  Identifiable  ob- 
jectives according  to:  (a)  The  written  and 
oral  representations  of  the  organization  un- 
der examination?  (b)  The  legislative  Intent 
as  reflected  by  prior  budgets,  current  budget 
hearings  and  legislative  statements? 

■J.  Have  funds  been  used  for  programs 
which  are  obviously  In  conflict  with  specific 
legislative  Intent,  or  programs  which  have 
outlived  their  usefulness  according  to  their 
own  terms? 

3.  Is  the  organization  managed  and  oper- 
ated according  to  specific  objectives,  and  is 
that  purpose  advanced  effectively  and  effi- 
ciently by  existing  operational  practices? 

To  be  meaningful,  a  statement  of  the  audit 
objectives  must  consider  the  policy  of  the 
Auditor  General,  With  this  in  mind,  we  can 
define  the  objectives  as  "an  examination  of 
the  operations  of  a  state  department,  by 
program  and  according  to  organizational 
structure,  thus  enabling  the  Auditor  General 
to  express  an  opinion  about  the  agency's 
financial  and  operating  practices.  His  opin- 
ion assists  the  Legislature  In  reviewing  state 
administration  of  appropriated  funds. " 
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We  have  typically  based  our  efforts  In  the 
performance  audit  on  the  organizational  ap- 
proach and  the  budget  request  (departing 
from  this  only  In  aucUts  of  the  universities) . 
To  illustrate,  I  will  relate  our  experience  at 
several  mental  hospitals.  (The  same  ap- 
proach has  been  used  recently  at  the  De- 
partments of  Social  Welfare  and  Education 
and  smaller  state  organizations.) 

We  use  the  following  procedures  to  make 
an  overall  review,  and  from  our  Initial  find- 
ings choose  specific  areas  for  concentration 
of  effort. 

First  we  make  a  pre-audlt  review  of  appli- 
cable statutes,  departmental  policy,  state 
rules  and  regulations  and  prior  audits.  The 
pre-audlt  familiarizes  us  with  the  problems 
of  the  major  department  or  institution  un- 
der review.  After  the  pre-audit  review,  the 
audit  team  moves  to  the  field,  and  while 
carrying  on  the  initial  phases  of  the  finan- 
cial audit  becomes  familiar  with  the  organi- 
zational structure,  supervision,  personnel 
and  Inner  workings  of  the  unit. 

It  has  always  been  our  department's  pol- 
icy to  meet  with  the  top  administrator  of 
the  organization  under  examination  when 
the  audit  is  initiated.  We  now  meet  with 
the  administrators  not  only  to  make  them 
aware  of  the  new  type  of  audit  but  to  find 
out  what  they  have  done  and  are  doing,  and 
what  their  thinking  is,  in  the  area  of  orga- 
nization, management,  organizational  charts 
and  internal  performance  evaluation.  From 
our  discussions  with  various  supervisory  per- 
sonnel we  try  to  define  specific  objectives  of 
the  whole  and  its  parts  and  to  identify  the 
real  organizational  structure  as  opposed  to 
the  charted  one.  From  these  sources  we  dis- 
tinguish problem  areas:  what  changes  the 
supervisors  would  like,  what  they  plan  for 
the  future,  and  last  but  not  least  what  we 
can  do  to  assist  them. 

As  we  proceed  with  this,  and  with  the  audit 
of  the  financial  transactions,  we  get  a  picture 
of  the  organization  and  start  to  recognize 
possible  areas  for  concentrated  examination. 
Approximately  one-fourth  of  the  audit  is 
completed  when  we  have  started  to  make  our 
choices  for  further  study;  in  fact  by  then 
we  already  have  started  some  in-depth  ex- 
aminations. During  the  entire  audit  the  field 
supervisor  is  always  in  touch  with  our 
Lansing  office;  there  is  a  constant  exchange 
of  information  about  findings  and  develop- 
ments. Under  a  recently  instituted  plan  we 
will  try  to  execute  several  audits  of  similar 
institutions  at  the  same  time.  We  hold  sev- 
eral free  discussion-type  meetings  for  all  staff 
members  assigned  to  these  audits  to  review 
common  problems  and  solutions  and  to  ex- 
change relevant  Information. 

Our  In-depth  studies  of  significant  problem 
areas  include  a  review  of  financial  and  opera- 
tional records  and  reports,  observation,  and 
interviews  writh  personnel  in  the  department 
or  others  concerned  with  its  programs  or 
operations.  Carefully  analj-zing  a  problem 
area,  we  try  to  determine  what  is  causing 
the  problem,  what  is  happening  because  of 
It,  and  what  must  be  done  to  achieve  the 
desired  results. 

Having  completed  several  audits,  we  now 
have  designed  descriptive  performance  audit 
programs  for  use  in  the  major  departments. 
These  are  developed  during  the  conduct  of 
the  audit,  and  ■will  be  used  in  the  future  as 
initial  review  areas  during  subsequent  audits 

FINDINGS 

In  one  of  our  recent  reports  on  a  mental 
hospital  we  state  the  problems  and  recom- 
mend a  solution  in  such  diverse  areas  as: 

Resident  staff:  Organizational  problems  of 
the  Medical  Superintendent;  the  need  for  a 
good  hospital  administrator. 

Personnel:  Need  of  tools  for  communica- 
tion and  coordination;  f>oor  employee  rela- 
tions; staffing  needs,  attendants. 

Treatment  programs:  Patients  and  thera- 
peutic programs;  nursing  notes. 
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Ward  coverage:  Utilization  of  attendants' 
leave  time. 

Physical  plant:  Safety  equipment;  ade- 
quacy of  safety  training  programs. 

Budget  analysis:  Questionable  uses  of 
funds;  questionable  budget  procedures. 

Business  office  procedures. 

In  a  recent  report  on  another  major  de- 
partment we  commented  on: 

OrpanJEOttOJia/  structure:  Lack  of  clear 
organization,  functional  duties  and  fixed  re- 
sponsibilities. 

Electronic  data  proces.ting:  Poor  use  and 
excessive  cost;  transfer  of  certain  duties. 

Federal  aid:  Lack  of  coordination;  duplica- 
tion of  effort;  record  changes. 

Social  uorkers'  ataffing  and  utilization: 
Establishment  of  standards  for  caseworker 
loads;  maintenance  of  statistics  to  measure 
performance  and  Justify  needs. 

All  of  our  reports  cle.il  with  problems  like 
those  mentioned  above,  and  our  experiences 
ill  any  agency  are  helpful  in  all  our  audits. 

We  divert  from  our  ordinary  procedures  for 
the  performance  audit  at  state  universities. 
Since  there  are  a  number  of  these,  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  gain  comparable  Informa- 
tion from  them.  Due  to  their  very  size  and 
diversity,  and  as  a  result  of  our  experiences 
of  l.tst  year  we  iiave  decided  to  concentrate 
on  five  specific  areas  in  auditing  them: 
budgets  and  budget  prep.Tration;  federal 
funds;  purchasing;  academic  personnel  uti- 
lization;  classroom  utilization. 

We  have  given  our  stafl  a  general  outline  of 
procedures  and  principles  in  these  areas  but 
have  not  hamstrung  them  with  specific 
techniques  that  must  be  used.  And  although 
we  concentrate  on  the  areas  just  named,  the 
staff  is  instructed  to  be  alert  for  other  major 
problems.  Additional  studies  at  ihe  univer- 
sities will  be  authorized  on  the  basis  of  the 
significance  of  the  problems  involved  and 
the  available  lime. 

Special  investigations 

Since  the  Auditor  General  Is  under  the 
Legislature's  Jurisdiction,  we  are  often  in- 
volved in  studies  and  Investigations  Initiated 
by  special  requests  from  the  Legislature. 
iVpically  these  requests  are  coordinated 
through  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and /or 
the  Senate  Majority  Leader.  We  consider  the 
resulting  investigations  to  be  outside  our 
normal  audit  activities,  and  therefore  we 
restrict  our  examinations  to  the  areas  desig- 
nated In  the  inquiries.  The  reports  usually 
are  addressed  to  the  committee  chairman  in- 
volved, and  our  findings  discussed  In  confer- 
ence with  him  and  other  Interested  commit- 
tee members. 

Some  of  the  special  examinations  of  this 
type  conducted  thus  far  have  dealt  with  the 
military  establishment — armory  lease  agree- 
ments; the  University  of  Michigan — student 
fees  and  housing  costs;  the  Department  of 
Corrections — food  costs,  menus  and  meal 
content:  and  retirement  funds — FHA  mort- 
gage investments. 

Reports 
Our  reports  usually  are  addressed  to  the 
highest  ranking  administrative  officer  of  the 
department  concerned,  and  copies  are  sent 
to  the  head  of  the  unit  under  review,  the 
Governor  and  the  Legislature.  There  has 
been  discussion  about  addressing  our  audits 
to  the  Legislature,  since  we  are  under  Its 
Jurisdiction.  We  may  do  that  after  the  cur- 
rent transitional  period,  but  presently  we 
are  staying  within  the  established  system. 

SUMMARY 

The  State  of  Michigan,  through  Its  1963 
constitution,  has  firmly  committed  Itself  to 
an  independent  audit  organization  whose 
concern  is  not  only  the  traditional  finan- 
cial audit  but  also  an  Independent  and  ob- 
jective operational  evaluation.  The  latter  as- 
sures the  taxpayers  that  they  will  have  the 
opportunity,  through  the  Auditor  General 
and  Legislature,  to  review  the  operations  of 
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state  agencies  for  effectlvenew.  efBdency  In 
operation,  and  economy  in  use  oi  funds. 

We  will  follow  through  with  our  program 
to  provide  data  for  the  Legislature  and  to 
Inform  the  Oovemor  and  agency  adminis- 
trators about  the  operations  under  their  con- 
trol. We  will  continue  with  a  bro«ul-baa«d 
training  and  development  program  to  allow 
our  staff  to  become  knowledgeable  In  finan- 
cial management,  accounting,  auditing,  and 
operational  management  prlnclplea  tmd  pro- 
cedures. We  also  win  continue  to  develop 
tailor-made  audit  guidelines  and  programs 
that  emphasize  imagination  and  inventive- 
ness. And  we  will  strive  for  better  communi- 
cation of  our  flndlngs. 

In  short,  we  will  follow  through  with  the 
policy  of  the  Auditor  General — to  strengthen 
and  promote  the  Improvement  of  the  ad- 
ministrative operations  of  the  Executive 
Branch  so  as  to  achieve  maximum  efdctency. 
economy,  effectiveness,  responsibility  and 
equity  m  the  conduct  of  its  activities  and 
programs  as  approved  by  the  Legislature. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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Why  Not  a  MacArthar  Stamp? 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OF   TCNNXSSBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  28.  1968 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  WKPT 
radio  In  Klngsport.  Term.,  recently 
broadcast  an  editorial  of  the  air  by  Bill 
Preehoff  In  which  they  urged  the  Issu- 
ance of  a  commemorative  postage  stamp 
in  honor  of  the  late  Oen.  Douglas 
MacArthur. 

Because  I,  too.  t>elieve  that  General 
MacArthur's  memory  should  be  so  hon- 
ored, I  wish  to  caJl  this  editorial  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  and  the  read- 
ers of  the  Record  : 

Wht  Not  a  MAcAaTHtm  Stamf? 

(By  Bill  Preehoff) 

Lesser  men  than  he  have  been  honored  by 

having  their  face  appear  on  a  podtage  stamp, 

why  not  then,  honor  General  of  the  Army 

Douglas  MacArthur? 

General  MacArthur  was  one  of  this  na- 
tion's moet  brilliant  strategists,  a  man  whoee 
mind  was  capable  of  grasping  the  big  picture 
in  war  and  the  degree  to  which  the  nation 
has  neglected  to  follow  his  Ideas  Is  the  degree 
to  which  we  are  m  glob*l  trouble  today. 

General  MacArthur  was  not  only  a  staff 
officer  of  the  very  highest  calibre,  a  heroic 
combat  leader,  he  was  also  an  able  and 
effective  administrator. 

Thanks  largely  to  his  administration  of 
Japan  after  that  nation's  defeat.  Japan  has 
remained  a  stable  ally  of  the  free  nations 
and  has  resisted  communism. 

General  MacArthur  was,  without  question, 
one  of  the  most  eloquent  public  speakers  in 
America's  history  and  his  memorable  and 
moving  address  to  the  Joint  Session  of  Con- 
gress has  already  gone  down  In  collections 
of  great  speeches. 

No  man  In  our  time  could  articulate  the 
old-fashioned  American  Ideals  as  effectively 
M  this  great  soldier-statesman. 

With  the  exception  of  military  heroes  like 
Washington  and  Jackson  and  Grant — who 
later  became  Presidents — only  four  American 
military  heroes  have  been  honored  by  having 
their  faces  appear  on  U.S.  postage  stamps. 
They  are: 

Commodore  Matthew  C.  Perry  In  1»63: 
General  George  S.  Patton  In  1953:  General  of 
the  Armies  John  J.  Pershing  In  1954;  and. 
In  that  same  year,  General  Robert  E.  Lee. 

It  Is  time  to  add  MacArthur  to  that  Illus- 
trious group. 
Think  about  It  I 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

OF  NSW  JBiarr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  28.  1968 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Moreau 
Publications,  which  include  the  West 
Orange  Chronicle,  the  East  Orange  Rec- 
ord, and  the  Orange  Transcript  in  the 
11th  District  of  New  Jersey,  carry  a  con- 
sistently interesting  column.  "It's  What 
I  Think."  by  Mr.  Charles  E.  Moreau.  the 
publisher. 

The  February  22  column  entitled  "Mr. 
Johnson"  is  a  thoughtful  appraisal  of 
the  President  which  I  should  like  to 
bring  to  our  colleagues'  attention  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  : 

[From   the   West  Orange    (N.J.)    Chronicle. 

Feb.  23.  1968) 

IT'8  What  I  Thwk 

(By  Charles  E.  Moreau) 

M«.     JOHMSON 

No  American  President  of  this  century  has 
received  more  abuse  from  press  and  pubUc 
than  Lyndon  Johnson,  much  of  the  name 
calling  coming  from  the  liberals  who  In  the 
past  were  usually  In  the  DemocraUc  camp. 
Although  the  country  Is  sadly  divided  over 
the  Vietnam  war.  It  is  not  the  first  time  as 
many  suppose  that  this  has  been  the  case. 
The  Korean  war  found  fewer  people  support- 
ing It  in  the  Gallop  polls  than  the  present 
conflict.  During  the  War  of  1812  New  England 
threatened  to  secede  from  the  Union  and 
during  the  Civil  War.  Lincoln  had  his  own 
versions  of  Hawks  and  Doves,  those  who 
wanted  to  punish  the  South  more  vigorously 
and  those  who  wanted  to  let  the  Confederacy 
depart  In  peace.  Lincoln  only  barely  won  re- 
election. 

I  tun  -sure  that  Johnson  is  comforted  and 
inspired  by  Lincoln's  steadfastness.  Lincoln 
said  that  all  he  could  do  was  put  forth  bis 
greatest  efforts  in  pursuit  of  what  his  care- 
fully considered  Judgment  was  best  for  the 
country;  history  would  show  whether  or  not 
he  had  been  right 

And.  as  in  all  great  Issues,  history  alone 
can  Judge  whether  Johnson  and  those  who 
support  him  were  right  or  wrong  in  trying 
to  hold  the  line  in  Asia  against  communist 
aggression. 

Richard  Rovere.  poUtical  writer  for  The 
New  Yorker  magazine,  points  out  that  John- 
son's record  does  not  begin  and  end  with  the 
Vietnam  war. 

"The  President  has  also  pressed  for  relaxed 
relatione  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  expand- 
ed trade  with  Eastern  Europe."  he  writes. 
"While  supporting  a  military  Junta  In  South 
Vietnam,  his  administration  has  aided  sev- 
eral socialist  governments  in  Africa  and  sup- 
ported the  Congolese  government  against 
white  mercenaries.  Domestically,  he  has  sur- 
mounted problems  that  stymied  his  prede- 
cessors. His  Ingenuity  was  on  display,  for 
example,  when  he  bypassed  Congress  to  re- 
organize the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  give  It  a  start  toward  home 
rule.  "In  any  other  period,"  writes  Rovere, 
"this  would  seem  a  rather  large  and  dramatic 
accomplishment."  In  the  current  frantic 
atmosphere.  "It  was  treated  as  no  more  than 
a  trlvlaUty." 

Johnson  Is  faulted  for  letting  Defense  Sec- 
retary McNamara  go.  writes  Rovere,  but  the 
remarkable  fact  U  that  he  has  kept  on  many 
Kennedy  appointees  who  might  have  left 
earUer  If  Kennedy  were  still  President  Those 
who  have  resigned  he  has  generally  replaced 
with  men  of  equal  ability.  If  It  were  not  for 
the  war  In  Vietnam,  he  would  be  considered 
a  great  President.  Despite  Vietnam  he  may 
look  like  a  great  President  20  years  from 
now." 


The  fact  that  the  President  has  attempted 
so  much  Is  part  of  the  reason  for  his  trou- 
bles and  our  troubles,  says  James  Reston 
writing  recently  In  The  New  York  Times 

"His  assumption  from  the  start  was  that 
he  oould  do  almost  anything  and  all  at  once: 
punish  aggression  on  the  Continent  of  Asia, 
transform  the  cities,  wage  war  on  poverty, 
lift  up  the  Negro,  compose  our  differences 
with  the  Russians,  contain  China,  strengthen 
the  old  alliances,  and  create  a  Great  Society. 

"No  chief  magistrate  and  no  nation  In  the 
history  of  the  world  ever  took  on  so  much  in 
so  short  a  time,  and  certainly  no  one  will  ever 
say  he  did  not  grapple  with  the  great  issues 
of  the  age  and  that  he  did  not  have  Influence 
on  his  time. 

"He  made  the  transition  through  the  Ken- 
nedy tragedy  with  remarkable  skill  and  com- 
posure. He  has  extended  the  Negro's  fran- 
chise. He  has  raised  the  standard  of  educa- 
tion and  of  living.  And  he  has  presided  over 
the  most  spectacular  peacetime  economic 
boom  In  the  history  of  the  United  States." 

But  Reston  Is  severely  critical  of  Johnson's 
way  of  waging  the  war. 

"It  was  the  war  on  top  of  all  this,  and 
more  than  the  war — his  methods  of  enlarg- 
ing the  war  and  conducting  the  war — 
that  raised  the  critical  question  ot  his 
judgment.  He  did  not  start  It,  but  he 
enlarged  It  into  a  major  war  almost  by 
stealth,  and  In  the  process  divided  the  coun- 
try and  committed  the  prestige  of  the  nation 
to  a  conflict  which  he  has  neither  been  able 
to  win  nor  end. 

"This  Is  what  has  shaken  the  confidence  of 
so  many  people,  of  the  Congress  and  the  anies 
In  his  Judgment  and  tactics.  He  did  not  lead 
the  people  openly  and  candidly  Into  the 
ground  war.  the  bombing  war.  or  the  nego- 
tiations for  peace,  but  maneuvered  them  Into 
one  phase  after  another,  and  Is  now  trying 
to  govern  without  the  support  necessary 
to  confront  such  a  host  of  momentous  prob- 
lems at  home  and  abroad." 

This  Is  a  good  description  of  what  has 
happened  but  I  do  not  think  that  Johnson 
did  It  by  stealth  or  by  deliberately  mislead- 
ing the  people.  I  think  he  drifted  Into  one 
military  escalation  after  another  on  the  ad- 
vice of  his  military  men.  It  seems  to  me  that 
he  has  courage  and  patience  and  determina- 
tion and  desperately  wants  to  do  what  he 
thinks  Is  best  for  the  nation. 


February  29,  1968 
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U.S.  Army  Reserve  Vessels — Real 
Transportation  Assets 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

OF  rLoaniA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  28,  1968 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  that 
an  article  by  Ma.i.  Gen.  W.  J.  Sutton. 
Chief.  U.S.  Army  Reserve,  recently  pub- 
lished in  the  MiliUry  Traffic  Manage- 
ment and  Terminal  Service  ofiQcial  mag- 
azine. "Transportation  Proceedings, 
provides  informative  and  very  useful 
reading  and  that  reprinting  of  this 
article  in  the  Congressional  Record  is 
fully  justified. 

The  article  follows: 

U.S.     ASMT     RXSEXVX     ViSSELS REAL     TRANS- 
PORTATION    ASSETS 

(By  MaJ.  Gen.  W.  J.  Sutton.  Chief.  U.S.  Army 
Reserve) 

On  the  surface  It  would  seem  that  the 
growing  Inventory  of  ships,  boats,  and  am- 
phibians m  the  U.S.  Army  Reserve,  all  of 
them  In  port,  U  doing  little  to  offset  the 
admonition  that  "a  ship  In  port  Is  a  liability, 
an  asset  only  when  at  sea." 

Quite  the  opposite  Is  true,  however.  The 


ocean-going  vessels  we  now  have,  those  be- 
ing acquired,  and  our  additional  34  smaller 
vessels  will  help  the  United  States  avoid  the 
pitfalls  to  which  this  adage  alludes.  Our 
ships  are  being  used  for  U.S.  Army  Reserve 
transportation  units  to  conduct  training  In 
port  terminal  operations. 

Thus.  In  their  wartime  or  emergency  role, 
the  nation's  logistical  Ufe-Ilne  will  be  given 
a  substantial  boost  and  will  enable  the 
United  States  to  meet  more  effectively  Its 
grave  supply  responsibilities  anywhere  In  the 
world. 

Two  5,000-ton,  ocean-going  cargo  vessels 
were  the  first  large  ships  to  Join  the  U.S. 
Army  Reserve  "fleet".  The  first  re-named 
Reliance  from  Buntline  Hitch,  was  christened 
in  ceremonies  at  Curtis  Bay  In  Baltimore, 
Maryland  on  June  4.  1967. 

At  the  christening,  Commissioner  James  F. 
Finseen,  Federal  Maritime  Commission,  said: 
•'I  .im  sincere  when  I  say  that  I  look  ujxin 
this  project  as  one  of  major  Importance  in 
the  transportation  complex  of  our  nation." 

.Stressing  the  role  of  merchant  shipping. 
Commissioner  Fanseen  singled  out  this 
form  of  transportation  as  an  essential  ele- 
ment of  the  United  States  effort  to  maintain 
freedom  and  democracy.  He  told  assembled 
dignitaries  and  U.S.  Army  Reservists  that  too 
few  Americans  know  the  magnitude  of  this 
nation's  cargo  shipment  to  Vietnam. 

On  this  he  said:  "About  one  million  tons 
of  cargo  must  be  transported  Into  the  action 
zone  every  month."  This,  he  noted  Is  roughly 
the  equivalent  of  two  office  desk-size  packages 
of  dry  cargo  for  each  man  in  the  war  theater, 
monthly. 

Commissioner  Fanseen  reminded  the  U.S. 
^my  Reservists  assigned  to  the  Curtis  Bay 
Center  that  "these  are  the  cargoes  you  men 
will  learn  to  stow  to  make  safe  for  voyage 
and  to  move  off  ship  by  net  and  boom." 

Emphatically,  he  concluded  his  address  by 
saying: 

"Your  skills  that  you  will  learn  here  In 
Curtis  Bay  will  support  the  decision  that 
whether  we  are  fighting  for  our  life  or  forging 
ahead  along  the  path  of  free  economic  enter- 
prise. American  ships,  and  American  men 
who  know  how  to  sail  and  buUd  the  ships. 
and  to  load  and  unload  the  ships,  are  es- 
sential to  the  prosperity  tind  progress  of  our 
free  world." 

The  second  338-ft.  ship,  taken  from  the 
"mothball"  fieet  at  Wilmington,  North  Caro- 
lina, where  she  had  also  been  moored  since 
the  end  of  World  War  H,  was  renamed 
Resolve.  Shedding  her  former  name.  Coastal 
High  Flyer,  this  one  was  christened  on  No- 
vember 5,  1967  m  impressive  ceremonies  in 
Mobile,  Alabama. 

The  Resolve  Is  berthed  at  the  Alabama  Dry 
Docks  and  Shipbuilding  Company  where  It 
Is  being  used  by  U.S.  Army  Reserve  terminal 
service  units  from  Army  Reserve  marine  cen- 
ters during  their  two  weeks  of  annual  active 
duty  training. 

Congressman  Jack  Edwards,  Isrt  District  of 
Alabama  and  member  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  Committee  of  Congress, 
reiterated  the  significance  of  this  U.S.  Army 
Reserve  training.  In  his  dedicatory  address 
on  November  5  in  Mobile  he  said :  "The  im- 
portance of  the  Army  Reserve  training  pro- 
gram aboard  the  Resolve  and  the  Reliance 
lies  In  the  teaching  of  rudimentary  skills  in 
the  loading  and  discharging  of  cargo." 

Congressman  Edwards  pointed  out  that  In 


spite  of  the  growth  of  air  transportation.  It 
is  still  Just  as  true  as  ever  that  a  nation's 
IntemaUonal  trade  Is  carried  In  merchant 
ships.  He  told  the  assembled  U.S.  Army  Re- 
servists that  only  through  efficient  loading 
and  unloading  to  reduce  turn -around  time 
m  port  can  supply  vessels  achieve  top  useful- 
ness. 

The  essential  nature  of  seaborne  trans- 
portation was  stated  with  Impact  when  Con- 
gressman Edwards  said:  "Were  It  not  for 
American  shipping,  the  Red  fiag  would  prob- 
ably by  fiying  today  not  only  over  Hanoi,  but 
over  Saigon  as  well.  Without  a  merchant  fleet 
we  could  not  provide  for  our  own  security." 
That  the  U.S.  Army  Reserve  has  a  part  to 
play  in  the  nation's  important  logistical  life- 
line. In  any  emergncy,  gives  real  impetus  to 
the  training  we  are  conducting  In  port  termi- 
nal operations. 

Our  freight  supply  ships  range  In  length 
from  133  to  176  feet.  They  are  being  used  to 
support  U.S.  Army  Reserve  transportation 
units  In  the  Carolinas,  Florida,  and  at  Ped- 
rlcktovim.  New  Jersey,  near  Philadelphia. 

Another  cargo  ship  of  the  Reliance  and 
Resolve  class  Is  being  planned  for  acquisition 
and  vrtll  be  berthed  In  San  Francisco.  All 
these  ships  will  enhance  port  training  activi- 
ties m  the  U.S.  Army  Reserve  and  will  add 
substantially  to  our  combat  readiness  stature. 
But.  this  Is  only  part  of  the  U.S.  Army 
Reserve  maritime  story.  The  largest  ship 
used  In  Army  Reserve  training  is  one  we  do 
not  own.  It  is  the  7,000-ton  SS  John  Brown. 
berthed  in  New  York  City,  and  is  leased  as 
needed  for  training  by  our  transportation 
units  In  that  area.  Excluding  this  contracted 
vessel,  the  remainder  of  our  38-veesel  "fleet" 
Includes  45-ft.  to  86-ft  tugs,  barges,  56-ft 
to  115-ft  landing  crafts,  and  various  utility 
and  harbor  boats.  Sizes  range  from  the  small 
25-ft.  J-boat,  a  utility  vessel,  to  the  38-ft. 
Reliance  and  Resolve — and  all  of  them  are 
In  active  use  by  the  VS.  Army  Reserve. 

We  have  11  U.S.  Army  Terminals,  five  of 
them  being  active  marine  centers,  in  the 
U.S.  Army  Reserve  and  42  transportation 
units  v.-hlch  would  perform  port  functions,  if 
mobilized  for  wartime  service.  Thus,  It  Is 
essential  that  these  units  carry  on  a  sus- 
tained and  efficient  program  of  training  dur- 
ing peacetime  for  eifectlve  emergency  use. 

In  acquiring  the  Reliaiice  and  the  Resolve 
for  training  purposes,  U.S.  Army  Reserve 
units  can  add  realism  to  their  training  ac- 
tivities. The  8.532  cltlzen-soldlers  of  the  V£. 
Army  Reserve  who  meet  on  v.-eekends  for 
terminal  service  training  are  now  able  to 
sharpen  skills  in  actual  port  transportation 
operations  without  relying  on  simulation. 

This  type  of  ship  sailed  the  Pacific  Ocean 
In  World  War  n,  carrying  cargo  to  Ameri- 
can combat  forces.  They  were  used  In  the 
Pacific  Theater  of  Operations  because  of  the 
need  for  smaller  cargo  vessels  toward  the 
end  of  the  war.  With  a  capacity  of  228,000 
cubic  feet,  these  cargo  vessels  logged  con- 
siderable sailing  time  between  1944  and  the 
war's  end. 

The  silent  20-year  vigil  of  both  ships  near 
the  North  Carolina  coast  ended  last  year 
when  marine  technicians  from  the  U.S.  Army 
Reserve  boarded  the  vessels  to  begin  the  dif- 
ficult Job  of  removing  thickly  layered  pre- 
servatives and  two  decades  of  accumulated 
dirt  and  rust. 
The  seemingly  endless   tasks  required   to 


remove  preservatives,  clean  and  repair  mo- 
tors, pumps,  valves,  switches,  and  the  maze 
of  utility  lines  were  rewarded  at  last  when 
the  main  generators  "fired."  Their  familiar 
throbbing  sound  replaced  the  empty  silence 
as  the  ships  commenced  a  new  life.  Deferring 
activation  of  the  main  engines  for  a  later 
time,  the  vessels  were  towed  to  Norfolk,  Vir- 
ginia for  shipyard  repair.  While  there,  ex- 
teriors were  re-palnted,  winches  completely 
overhauled  and  rigging  replaced. 

When  the  ships  arrived  at  their  final  des- 
tinations, officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the 
VS.  Army  Reserve  units  assigned  to  Curtis 
Bay,  Maryland  and  Mobile,  Alabama  Imme- 
diately began  the  interior  refurbishing  tasks 
that  resulted  in  classic  "before  and  after" 
accomplishments. 

U.S.  Army  Reservists  eagerly  performed 
maintenance  chores  to  restore  the  Interior. 
Many  of  them  voluntarily  gave  up  free  time 
to  do  the  work.  They  removed  heavily  crusted 
residue  and  rust  from  galley  tables  and 
piping,  scraped  and  painted  rusting  bulk- 
heads and  lifeboats,  laid  concrete  where 
deck  surfaces  had  eroded  away,  and  com- 
pletely rehabilitated  sleeping  quarters,  the 
captain's  cabin,  and  the  bridge.  For  several 
months  this  work  was  done  at  every  avail- 
able opportunity,  mostly  on  week-ends,  until 
the  Reliance  and  Resolve  were  made,  literally, 
ship-shape. 

All  this  time,  however,  was  not  spent 
cleaning  up  the  ships.  While  some  Army 
Reserve  units  worked  on  Saturdays  and  Sun- 
days renewing  the  Interior,  other  units  con- 
ducted training  on  deck. 

The  U.S.  Army  Reservists  practice  trans- 
ferring cargo  from  ship  to  shore  and  to 
lighters.  In  doing  so  they  become  experts  at 
handling  the  ships'  lines  and  rigging. 

Training  units  on  deck  respond  efficiently 
to  such  commands  as:  "Top  the  boom", 
"Cleat  the  fall",  "Open  up  hatches",  and 
others,  not  readily  familiar  to  Army  ears. 
These  U.S.  Army  Reserve  soldiers  vrtth  such 
strange  titles  as:  Longshoreman,  Winch  Op- 
erator, Signalman,  Hatch  Foreman,  Winch- 
man,  and  C-earman.  work  together  smoothly, 
raising  hatches,  spooling  capstans,  operat- 
ing booms,  and  loading  cargo  as  part  of  the 
U.S.  Army  Reserve  transportation  training. 
The  U.S.  Army  Reserve  "fleet"  has  become 
a  beehive  of  activity  as  Individual  Army  Re- 
servists carry  out  their  training  responsi- 
bilities. Our  38  ships  and  boats,  and  the 
additional  ones  to  come,  will  continue  to  set 
the  stage  for  the  kind  of  realistic  training 
that  permits  our  cltlzen-soldlers  to  give  true 
meaning  to  the  U.S.  Army  Reserve  motto: 
"Strength  In  Reserve". 

Our  country  stands  to  gain  much  from 
their  service  and  from  their  training  aboard 
these  vessels. 


Tke'Tneblo":  How  Long? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  28.  1968 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
37th  day  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  and  her  crew 
have  been  In  North  Korean  hands. 


SENATE—Thursday,  February  29,  1968 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 


Our  Father  God,  whose  goodness  and 
mercy  has  followed  us  all  our  pilgrim 
years  and  whose  love  will  not  let  us  go, 
this  day  may  the  meditation  of  our  hearts 
and  the  words  of  our  lips,  be  acceptable 
in  Thy  sight.  O  Lord  our  strengtii  and 
our  Redeemer. 


Amid  all  life's  changing  scenes  Thou 
art  as  a  covert  from  the  wind,  a  shelter 
from  the  storm,  and  as  the  shadow  of  a 
great  rock  in  a  weary  land.  Harken  to 
the  prayers  of  our  hearts  as  in  our  high- 
est moments  we  forget  ourselves  and 
think  of  Thee. 
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Op)en  our  eyes  to  see  Thee,  not  Just  on 
the  rim  ot  the  universe  on  some  distant 
star,  but  in  the  human  love  which  hal- 
lows our  lives  and  sanctifies  our  homes — 
love  which  alone  Is  able  to  cure  the  hurt 
of  the  world. 

We   ask   it  in   the   dear   Redeemer's 

name.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
reading  of  the  Journal  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  Wednesday.  February  28,  1968, 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordereo. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  'S.  2419>  to 
amend  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936. 
with  respect  to  the  development  of  cargo 
container  vessels,  and  for  other  purposes, 
with  amendments  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  concurred  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  biU  <S.  1227)  to  pro- 
vide that  a  judgment  or  decree  of  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  shall  not  constitute  a  lien  until 
filed  and  recorded  in  the  ofBce  of  the 
Recorder  of  Deeds  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  for  other  purposes. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Agricultural  Credit  and 
Rural  Electrification  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  and  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECXmVE  SESSION 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
go  into  executive  session  to  consider  a 
nomination  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREASURY 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Joseph  M.  Bowman.  Jr..  of  Georgia, 
to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  consid- 
ered and  confirmed. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  this  nomination. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  statements 
in  relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  minutes, 
with  the  exception  of  a  statement  to  be 
made  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan I  Mr.  Hart],  and  that  he  be  allotted 
15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Byrd  of  Virginia  in  the  chair).  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRIBUTES  TO  SECRETARY  OF  DE- 
FENSE ROBERT  S.  McNAMARA 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  today  marks 
Robert  S.  McNamara's  last  day  as  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.  He  has  served  in  that 
post  remarkably  well.  I  am  sure  that 
even  his  successor,  the  able  Mr.  Clark 
Clifford,  would  readily  agree  that  Mr. 
McNamaras  combination  of  talents  is 
only  rarely  seen. 

It  is  always  a  little  sad  to  see  a  man 
of  such  integrity,  dedication,  and  en- 
ergy leave  any  job:  yet,  I  believe  all  of 
us  must  be  happy  for  him  personally.  I 
certainly  am.  I  have  some  conception  of 
the  job.  I  know  that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
trying  jobs  in  the  world  and  that  it  Is 
draining.  A  man  of  lesser  ability  and  en- 
ergy would  have  been  drained  years  ago. 

He  possesses  a  rare  combination  of 
grace  and  intelligence  and  it  is  this.  I 
think,  that  qualifies  him  as  one  of  the 
most  admirable  men  on  the  American 
scene  today. 

He  has  accepted  new  problems  with 
mingled  grace  and  patience,  he  attacked 
them  with  combined  grace  and  skill. 

One  of  the  most  discouraging  things 
about  the  Vietiuim  problem  is  that  it 
did  not  yield  to  the  remarkable  mind  of 
Robert  S.  McNamara. 

He  has  made  no  secret  of  his  frustra- 
tion with  Vietnam  and  no  effort  to  evade 
any  responsibility  for  it.  As  one  news- 
man so  aptly  put  it,  this  takes  "class." 

It  is.  I  suppose,  tragically  inevitable 
that  the  Nation's  preoccupation  with 
Vietnam  will  obscure  the  unique  achieve- 
ments this  man  made  during  his  tenure. 

He  reshaped  our  entire  defense  pos- 
ture so  that  massive  retaliation  was  no 
longer  the  only  response  available  to 
us.  This  one  decision  alone  may  prove 
the  greatest  contribution  ever  made  to 
world  peace. 

He  brought  to  the  Defense  Department 
new  management  techniques  for  which 
the  American  taxpayer  has  every  reason 
to  be  grateful. 

He  brought  determined  management 
skills  that  unified  our  defense  effort.  And 
anyone  who  remembers  the  days  when 
the  Pentagon  was  as  unified  as  a  bag  full 
of  warring  cougars  has  to  be  impressed 
with  this  achievement. 


He  set  a  goal  of  eCQclency  and  he  had 
the  courage  to  bowl  over  any  sacred  cows 
that  stood  in  the  way. 

We  are  all  indeed  lucky  that  he  re- 
mains in  public  affairs — and  In  a  post 
that  will  be  increasingly  important  in 
preserving  world  stability,  conceivably  as 
critically  important  to  our  survival  and 
success  as  anything  that  weapons  manu- 
facturers may  contribute. 

In  my  opinion,  Robert  S.  McNamara 
on  this  day  deserves  a  quiet  vote  of 
thanks  from  every  citizen  in  this  country. 
And  I  herewith  humbly  submit  mine. 

One  newspaper  writer,  Saul  Pett,  has 
done  an  article  that  sums  up  in  excellent 
fashion  Secretary  McNamara's  views  on 
leaving  the  Pentagon.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  story,  wiiich  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Star,  together  with 
the  Secretary's  valedictory  military 
statement  to  Congress,  as  reported  in  the 
February  3  Washington  Post,  be  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  the  statement  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
(From  the  Washington  Star,  Feb.  4,  1968 1 
McNamaka  Estimate  or  Pentagon  Career 
(By  Saul  Pett) 

The  trouble  with  fiction  Is  people  like  Rob- 
ert Strange  McNamara. 

Had  be  been  the  subject  of  a  novel  Instead 
of  a  fact  of  American  history  the  last  seve:i 
years,  one  could  expect  to  find  him  new 
either  a  sputtering  basket  case  or  a  martyr 
screaming  In  the  tUght  on  a  pyre  ot  politics 
and  special  Interests. 

But  there  he  still  Is,  Robert  Strange  Mc- 
Namara, by  all  that  he  says  and  his  asso- 
ciates detect,  still  visibly  Intact  of  body  and 
soul  and  pysche  after  seven  years  in  one 
of  the  world's  hottest  seats. 

After  seven  years  of  unending  crisis,  iii 
which  he  could  never  be  more  than  a  phone 
call  away  from  Armageddon,  years  of  bitter 
controversy,  an  Increasingly  agonizing  war 
that  wouldn't  go  away,  years  of  monumental 
nuclear  decisions  in  which  he  had  to  con- 
template death  by  the  millions.  McNamara 
admits  to  some  scar  tissue  but  to  no  feeline 
that  "It  has  worn  me  down." 

Friends  and  colleagues  speak  of  assorted 
passing  traumas  but,  summing  up  the  wear 
and  tear,  the  retiring  secretary  of  defense  in- 
sists that  he  sleeps  about  as  much  as  he  ever 
did.  As  much.  If  not  always  as  well. 

CONTIMtnNa   FATTH 

He  leaves  the  Pentagon  and  Its  Intramural 
battlefields  with  a  positive  sense  of  accom- 
plishment which  few  people,  including  crit- 
ics.  would  deny  him.  His  manner,  in  leaving 
Is  not  that  of  a  loser  or  symbol  of  a  fadins; 
viewpoint.  And  he  leaves  with  what  he  came, 
a  continuing  faith  In  reason  and  logic  and 
the  processes  of  objective  analysis. 

One  might  have  thought  that  problems 
like  Vietnam,  which  seems  to  defy  reason 
and  logical  analysis,  wotild  be  especially 
frustrating  to  the  man  they  were  calling  the 
himian  computer. 

"I  think."  he  said  during  a  reflective  inter- 
view, "there  Is  a  place  for  debate  on  the  role 
of  reason — for  example,  existentialism  versus 
rationalism.  That  Is  a  phlloeophlcal  matter. 
But  I  know  of  no  one  who  has  suggested  that 
the  problem  of  Vietnam  can  be  solved  by  an 
existentialist  approach. 

"It  Is  true,  of  course,  that  there  are  a 
number  of  factors  about  Vietnam  on  which 
It  has  been  difficult  to  get  enough  informa- 
tion— the  attitude  and  thinking  of  the  North 
Vietnamese,  for  example.  So  there  Is  a  gap 
In  our  knowledge.  I  believe  the  problem  of 
Vietnam  must   be  attacked  rationally,  but 
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the  results   wlU   be   Imperfect    because   we 
lack  certain  facts." 

There  are  those  who  think  McNamara  had 
to  learn  the  limits  of  reason  and  Vietnam 
was  his  principal  teacher. 

ELUSIVE   FACTORS 

•It  was  the  first  time  he  was  deaUng  with 
elusive  factors,"  said  a  former  highly  placed 
officer  who  generaUy  admires  the  outgoing 
secretary.  "He  had  to  learn  that  war  Is  not 
an  exact  science.  It  depends  more  on  human 
reaction  than  hardware.  You  can't  wage  It  by 
computer  methods  and  engineering." 

Others  who  know  him  say  that  as  the 
Vietnam  war  persisted,  as  each  new  measure 
adopted  failed  to  end  It,  McNamara  grew 
pessimistic  and  weary  In  the  Job.  He  was 
even  quoted  once  as  saying.  "I've  been  given 
all  the  resources  I've  asked  for  to  solve  the 
problem  in  Vietnam  and  I've  failed.  Perhaps 
us  time  for  someone  else  to  try." 

I  have  not  said  that,"  McNamara  said, 
his  back  to  the  big  windows  that  open  onto 
the  Pentagon's  grassy  parade  ground,  the 
vachts  on  the  Potomac  and.  In  the  distance, 
the  Capitol  dome.  "But  I  will  make  no  com- 
ment on  Vietnam  now.  It's  not  yet  pos- 
sible to  look  back  on  It  with  any  wisdom. 
Perhaps  In  two  or  four  years  but  not  now." 
With  the  admitted  benefit  of  hindsight, 
are  there  things  he  would  have  done  dlf- 
lerently  in  Vietnam? 

Oh  surely,"  he  said  quickly.  But  It 
would  be  unwise  to  comment  on  that  now. 
There  will  be  plenty  of  time  to  review  mis- 
takes when  It  Is  aU  over." 

But  always  there  Is  Vietnam.  It  came  up 
vei  again. 

"  Q  Generals  have  a  lifetime  to  learn  how 
to  deal  emotionally  with  casualUes.  How 
have  you,  a  clvUlan.  learned  to  deal  with 
the  inevitable  casualties  of  war? 

A  Sleeping  pUls  help  ...  It  also  helps 
to  believe  In  what  vou're  doing  and  to  know 
that  the  men  who  are  fighting  the  war  also 
believe  clearly  In  what  we're  doing.  The 
morale  of  our  men  over  there  Is  tremen- 
dous. 

pebshing's  desk 

CharacterUtlcally.  working  In  his  rtilrt- 
sleeves  on  a  Saturday.  McNamara  was  In- 
ter^■iewed  at  the  big  desk  once  used  by  Gen. 
John  J.  Pershing,  before  the  oil  portrait  of 
James  Forrestal,  the  first  secretary  of  de- 
fense, a  public  man  who  took  hU  life  In  an 
agony  of  private  terror. 

The  eighth  secretary  ot  defense,  who  has 
held  the  Job  the  longest,  did  not  look  like  a 
man  overcome  with  exhaustion  or  pessimism. 
Nor  did  he  seem  to  be  a  man  whose  "spiritual 
s-rength  was  sapped"  by  his  many  fights 
with  Congress,  as  one  associate  put  It.  Nor 
did  he  suggest  a  man  dumped  by  the  presi- 
dent for  political  reasons  or  one  finally 
squeezed  out  by  the  pressure  of  those  who 
disagreed  with  him.  These  things  may  be 
true  but  Robert  McNamara.  working  this 
day  on  piles  of  secret  papers  that  would  be- 
come the  Pentagon's  new  astronomical 
budget,  did  not  look  it. 

With  the  square  cut  of  his  combed-back 
hair,  the  old-fashioned  rimless  glasses,  the 
quick  and  mostly  confident  answers,  he  still 
suggested  to  this  visitor  a  happy  scoutmas- 
ter, who  thinks  the  troop  Is  coming  along 
fine,  Just  fine.  It  is  not  smugness  so  much 
as  self-assurance  and  enthusiasm,  a  gallop- 
ing zest  for  challenge  that  one  Imagines  ac- 
companied Theodore  Roosevelt  Into  a  herd 
of  bu&aloes. 

Obviously  Vietnam  and  the  Pentagon  are 
still  chock  lull  of  challenge.  Why  leave  then 
to  head  the  World  Bank?  In  announcing  the 
McNamara  move.  President  Johnson  noted. 
"He  has  richly  earned  relief  from  the  arduous 
labors  and  stress"  of  the  defense  Job.  Mc- 
Namara, himself,  mentioned  then  only  that 
the  covmtry  might  benefit  from  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  "fresh  person."  Friends  and  as- 
sociates take  him  at  his  word,  although  sev- 


eral think  the  specific  timing  of  the  switch 
may  have  been  Inspired  by  political  con- 
siderations known  only  to  Lyndon  Johnson. 
AN  oitknsive  game 

A  former  service  secretary,  with  a  passion 
for  football  metephoxs,  said.  "Bob  based  his 
handling  of  the  Job  on  the  assumption  he 
wouldn't  stay  more  than  four  years.  There- 
fore, he  played  a  strictly  offensive  game,  al- 
ways throwing  the  ball.  He  took  on  the  Na- 
tional Guard  and  the  reserves,  he  took  on 
the  military  pros  and  Congress  in  things  like 
the  TFX  fight. 

"After  awhile  you've  got  to  get  a  UtUe 
punchy.  The  military,  you  see.  not  only  has 
a  two-platoon  system.  It  has  the  Infinite- 
platoon  system.  In  six  years,  they  get  three 
turnovers  on  the  Joint  chiefs  of  staff  and 
they  can  keep  pounding  away  at  you  with 
fresh  men." 

"Undoubtedly."  said  a  retired  officer  and 
friend,  "he  feels  like  a  lemon  that's  been 
squeezed  dry." 

To  a  reporter.  McNamara  puts  it  less  ex- 

lr6rncly 

"I  believe  any  individual  goes  through 
peaks  and  vaUeys  of  creaUvlty."  he  ^ald.  One 
brings  to  a  post  such  as  this  certain  Ideals 
S^oncepts^n  the  process  of  putting  them 
into  effect,  a  great  amount  of  «°,"-f  >«  "; 
pended.  Another  person  could  bring  m  new 
ideas  and  new  energies  to  move  things  far- 
ther along.  I  think  the  proper  order  of  senr- 
ice  here  would  be  four  or  five  years.  I  stayed 
longer  because  of  Vietnam.  In  a  way,  experi- 
ence is  a.substltute  for  innovation 

I  don't  mean  by  any  of  this  that 
were'  not  continuing  to  Innovate.  We  are 
In  the  last  year  we  have  made  tremendous 
progress  in  the  use  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  on  major  social  problems.  So  prog- 
ress hasn't  stopped  but  the  rate  of  Innova- 
tion is  less  today  than  four  years  ago. 

DIFFERENT  WAR  POUCIES 

Highly  placed  people  In  and  out  ot  uni- 
form appear  to  agree  that  McNamaras  dif- 
ferences with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  on  the 
conduct  of  the  Vietnam  war  were  not  "basic 
but  a  matter  of  degree.  They  concurred.  It  Is 
said  m  the  levels  of  power  to  be  used  but 
disagreed  on  the  rate  by  which  the  Increased 
military  pressure  should  be  applied.  The 
chiefs  wanted  to  move  faster;  McNamara 
wanted  to  go  slower  to  make  certain  the 
United  States  was  not  over-reacting  In  Viet- 
nam. 

"In  other  words,"  said  one  senior  officer, 
"it  was  the  difference  between  a  gradual  in- 
crease of  pressure  versus  the  big  fast  blow. 
McNamara's  view  has  prevailed  so  far." 

The  man  did  not  lend  any  ommous  em- 
phasis to  the  words,  "so  far."  He  did  not 
indicate  which  view  he  thought  would  pre- 
vail after  McNamara  Is  gone.  President  John- 
son has  said  McNamara's  leaving  does  not 
signal  any  change  in  U.S.  war  policy. 

Back  in  carpeted  Suite  3E880  of  the  Pen- 
tagon, where  the  civilian  head  of  the  defense 
department  presides  by  act  of  Congress  and 
constitutional  Intent,  Robert  McNamara 
touched  indirectly  on  his  differences  with 
the  Joint  chiefs.  It  came  up,  not  specifically 
about  Vietnam,  but  as  it  reflected  his  basic 
theory  of  running  Defense. 

That  is,  he  said,  "that  the  responsible  of- 
ficials should  be  active  leaders.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  my  over-ruling  the  Joint  chiefs — 
It  Is  my  Job  to  lead.  That  demands  Isolation 
of  the  Issues,  .analyses  of  the  pros  and  cons, 
and  making  a  decision.  A  man  In  my  Job 
should  be  criticized  for  not  doing  that,  for 
falling  to  provide  that  kind  of  leadership. 

SALUTE  FOR  AIDES 

"As  a  matter  of  tact,  the  Chiefs  have  been 
brought  much  more  Into  the  decision-mak- 
ing process  here  in  the  last  seven  years,  not 
less.  But  It  was  my  Job  to  lead  and  In  the 
course  ot  leading  I  sometimes  acted  against 
the  advice  ot  the  majority  of  my  advisers. 


Some  of  these  decisions  have  proven  right 
and  some  wrong,  but  for  all  ot  them  I  as- 
sumed responsibility." 

Leaning  back  in  his  chair  and  adding  up 
the  "peaks  and  valleys"  of  his  tenure  at  the 
Pentagon,  McNamara  said  he  leaves  with  a 
feeling  of  "tremendous  satisfaction."  not 
frustration  ot  disappointment.  He  empha- 
sized it  had  not  been  a  one-man  show  and 
saluted  men  like  Harold  Brown.  Charles 
Hitch.  Cyrus  Vance.  Roswell  Gllpatrlc.  John 
Foster.  Paul  Nltze,  Alain  Enthoven  and  oth- 
ers. The  peaks? 

"First  and  most  Important,  we  reshaped 
our  national  defense  policy  to  ensure  Inte- 
gration of  our  military  strategy  with  our 
foreign  policy,  our  military  force  structure 
and  our  financial  planning  .  .  . 

"This  led  to  a  complete  re-examlnatlon  of 
the  concept  of  the  use  of  our  power.  It  be- 
came clear  that  we  couldn't  win  a  strategic 
nuclear  war,  that  nobody  could.  That's  not 
to  say  that  nuclear  force  wasn't  required  In 
our  defense  picture.  A  strategic  nuclear  force 
Is  absolutely  essential  to  our  seciu-lty.  But, 
we  would  use  it  only  under  extreme  con- 
ditions, and  so  we  had  to  have  other  forces 
to  use  under  other  conditions. 

"The  concept  of  massive  retaliation  was 
ruled  out.  We  needed  a  whole  spectrum  of 
responses.  We  began  to  tailor  our  military 
forces  to  those  needs.  Then  it  was  necessary 
to  educate  the  public  and  the  Congress  that 
you  cannot  win  a  strategic  nuclear  war.  We 
said  It  in  different  ways  over  a  period  of 
time.  I  consider  getting  that  concept  across 
our   greatest  single   accomplishment. 

"A  corollary  to  that  is  the  necessity  tor 
restraint  In  the  application  of  power  In  the 
nuclear  age.  We  applied  this  theory  twice 
with  great  success.  I  believe  it  will  prove 
equally   applicable   in  Vietnsun. 

"During  the  Berlin  crisis  In  1961,  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  with  great  courage,  mobilized 
the  reserves  and  sent  air  national  guard 
squadrons  to  Europe  to  reflect  our  determi- 
nation. We  applied  with  restraint  and  even- 
tually the  Russians  withdrew  from  that  con- 
frontation. Again,  In  the  Cuban  missile  crisis, 
there  was  great  mobilization  of  power,  ap- 
plied with  great  restraint." 

THE  ERROR 

And  Vietnam:  Always  there  is  Vietnam. 

"Vietnam,  of  course,  is  still 4a!Controversy." 
And  the  vaUeys,  the  errors? 

"The  most  notable  was  the  Bay  of  Pigs. 
President  Kennedy  gallantly  took  the  respon- 
sibility but  the  fact  Is  that  I,  along  with 
others,  recommended  It.  The  President's  ad- 
visers were  unanimous  but  that  doesn't 
change  the  fact  that  I  was  wrong. 

"Other  errors?  I  feel  bad  about  a  com- 
mission I  set  up  In  1963  to  study  racial  dis- 
crimination In  the  armed  forces.  It  made 
recommendations  and  we  tried  to  put  them 
into  effect.  But  nothing  happened  and  I 
didn't  do  a  thing  about  it.  Not  a  thing  hap- 
pened for  four  years,  and  then  we  finally 
went  to  work  and  accomplished  something." 

FACING   CONGRESS 

McNamara  was  asked  about  the  cumula- 
tive effect  of  high-level  combat  In  Washing- 
ton. He  smiled,  looking  down  at  his  desk. 

"The  wear  and  tear  comes  In  the  psycho- 
logical mood  with  which  you  approach  your 
work  and  that  mood  Is  a  function  of  how  you 
take  criticism. 

"You  must  be  secure  enough  In  yo\ir  deci- 
sions so  that  you  can  face  criticism  with  the 
right  perspective,  with  tolerance  and  with- 
out so  much  antagonism  that  It  begins  to 
tear  you  apart.  I  don't  think  It  has  worn  me 
down.  And  It  is  not  that  I  have  a  thick  skin. 
I  don't." 

Was  dealing  with  Congress  a  drain  on  his 
spirits? 

"Well,  It's  like  being  a  trial  lawyer.  You're 
on  trial  before  the  Jury  and  that  Is  as  It 
should  be.  Anyone  responsible  tor  spending 
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10  percent  of  the  natlon'a  resources  and  em- 
ploying four  and  one-half  million  p>eople 
ought  to  be  subject  to  public  examination. 
It  iB  an  absolutely  necessary  p«rt  of  our  sys- 
tem and  I  wouldn't  change  It  Ln  any  degree. 
But  searching  examination  la  a  mental 
struggle  and  tiring  to  both  parties.  .  .  . 

"I've  had  to  act  contrary  to  many  view- 
points and  Interests  represented  in  Congress 
but  I  think  most  of  the  congressmen  realize 
I  was  always  acting  In  what  I  believed  to  be 
the  national  Interest  I've  been  pleased  and 
touched  by  their  many  private  comments  to 
me  since  my  resignation   was   announced." 

EIBKNHOWCB    WABNTNO 

In  leaving  the  White  House.  President 
Elsenhower  warned  the  nation  of  the  growing 
power  of  the  military-Industrial  complex. 
Does  McNamara  share  that  concern? 

"I  don't  as  long  as  the  secretary  of  defense 
operates  the  way  he  should,  examining  all 
the  factors  of  a  problem  and  making  deci- 
sions on  his  own  analysis,  regardless  of  the 
pressures  applied  to  him.  If  he  then  Is 
backed  by  the  President — as  I  have  been 
backed  by  both  Presidents  Kennedy  and 
Johnson — then  how  can  the  mllUary-lndiis- 
trlal  complex  get  to  him? 

"And  Congress  cannot  be  subverted  in  this 
are«  If  ihe  secretary  acts  thoroughly  and 
ratJonally-«knd  solely  for  the  national  Inter- 
est, and  presents  the  Issues  dispassionately 
along  with  his  recommendations.  I'd  say,  In 
this  area,  we  haven't  lost  more  than  two  per- 
cent of  the  cases  to  the  so-called  military- 
Industrial  complex — and  In  those  Instances 
we  failed  to  present  our  case  properly." 

McNanaara  once  said  he  could  write  a  book 
on  the  negative  things  one  has  to  learn  com- 
ing to  Washington.  Is  he  now  leaving  with 
:»ny  great  illusions  shattered? 

"I  leave  with  a  feeling  of  great  gratitude 
to  two  presidents  for  the  opportunity  of  serv- 
ing our  nation.  I  still  have  the  strong  feeling 
that  any  Individual  who  can  serve  his  govern- 
ment should  do  so  and  that  he  and  his 
family  will  benefit  from  It." 

But  what  negative  things  did  he  have  to 
learn? 

"Well,  for  one  thing,  to  prevent  strong  die- 
agreement  on  a  pressing  issue  from  turning 
Into  personal  dislike  and  to  dlstlng^llah  In 
others  between  disagreement  and  disrespect." 

It  Is  true  that  he  didn't  lose  any  sleep  over 
dec'tslons  once  ''.hey  had  been  made? 

"Vee.  because  I  know  no  one  is  infallible— 
certainly  not  I.  One  must  expect  to  make  a 
certain  percentage  of  errors,  and  I  can  ac- 
cept that — depending,  of  course  on  the  Im- 
portance of  the  error.  Most  decisions,  onoe 
made,  don't  bother  me  in  the  slightest." 

MASciN  or  Kamox 

McNamara  pointed  to  papers  on  his  desk. 

"Por  example,  in  taking  $10  million  or  $15 
million  out  of  this  or  that  item  In  the  budget, 
one  must  expect  to  make  some  mlst4ikea.  On 
the  really  major  Issues.  I  would  hope  that  our 
mistake  level  Is  at  an  absolute  minimum." 

What,  in  his  mind.  U  the  percentage  of  his 
errors  he  could  tolerate? 

".\»  1  said.  It  Is  the  Importance  of  the  Issues 
which  determines  tt>e  number  of  errors  which 
can  be  tolerated.  We  must,  and  do.  strive  to 
keep  errors  on  major  issues  to  a  minimum. 
Or  problems  of  leaser  magnitude,  ten  percent 
or  less  doesn't  bother  me.  But  some  people 
are  afraid  to  take  any  action  for  fear  of 
making  an  error.  Tou  can't  let  that  Immobi- 
lize you." 

People  who  know  the  retiring  secretary  of 
defense  were  surprised  to  hear  that  he  could 
tolerate  that  margin  of  error  in  anyone, 
especially  Robert  Strange  McNamara. 

McNAMAaA  REPorr — A  Pakttai.  Tktt 
(NOTX. — Defense  Secretary  Robert  S.  McNa- 
mara,  soon   leaving   his   poet,   submitted   a 
valedictory    mlUtary-poeture    statement    to 
Congrees  this  week.  One  of  the  key  sections 


deals  with  the  life  and  death  choices  nuclear 
weapons  poee  to  the  world.) 

To  put  It  bluntly,  neither  the  Soviet  Union 
nor  the  United  States  can  now  attack  the 
other,  even  by  complete  surprise,  without  suf- 
fering massive  damage  in  retaliation.  This  Is 
so  because  each  side  has  achieved,  and  will 
mostly  likely  maintain  over  the  foreseeable 
future,  an  actual  and  credible  second-strike 
capability  against  the  other.  It  Is  precisely 
this  mutual  capability  to  destroy  one  an- 
other and.  conversely,  our  respective  inabil- 
ity to  prevent  such  destruction,  that  pro- 
vides us  both  with  the  strongest  possible 
motive  to  avoid  a  strategic  nuclear  war.  .  .  . 
The  problem  now  confronting  the  Nation 
is  how  best  to  ensure  our  safety  and  survival 
in  the  years  ahead.  In  an  era  when  both  we 
and  the  Soviet  Union  will  continue  to  have 
large  and  effective  second-strike  strategic 
offensive  forces  and  when  the  Red  Chinese 
may  acquire  a  strategic  nuclear  capability. 
Having  wrestled  with  this  problem  for  the 
last  seven  years,  I  am  convinced  that  our 
forces  must  be  sufflciently  large  to  posseaa 
an  "Assured  Destruction"  capability.  By  this 
I  mean  an  ability  to  inflict  at  all  times  and 
under  all  foreseeable  conditions  an  unaccept- 
able degree  of  damage  up>on  any  single  ag- 
gressor or  combination  of  aggressors — even 
after  abeorbing  a  surprise  attack.  One  can 
add  many  refinements  to  this  basic  concept, 
but  the  fundamental  principle  Involved  is 
simply  this:  It  is  the  clear  and  present  ability 
to  destroy  the  attacker  as  a  viable  20tb 
century  nation,  and  an  unwavering  will  to 
use  these  forces  in  retaliation  to  a  nuclear 
attack  upon  ourselves  or  our  allies,  that  pro- 
vides the  deterrent,  and  not  the  ability  par- 
tially to  limit  damage  to  ourselves  .  .  . 

In  the  case  of  the  Soviet  Union,  I  would 
Judge  that  a  capability  on  our  part  to  de- 
stroy, say,  one-fifth  to  one-fourth  of  her 
population  and  one-half  of  her  industrial 
capacity  would  serve  as  an  effective  deterrent. 
Red  China  represents  a  somewhat  different 
problem.  Today  Red  China  is  still  far  from 
being  an  industrial  nation.  What  industry 
it  has  is  heavily  concentrated  In  a  compara- 
tively few  cities.  We  estimate,  lor  example, 
that  a  relatively  small  number  of  warheads 
detonated  over  50  Chinese  cities  would  de- 
stroy half  of  the  urban  population  (more 
than  50  million  people)  and  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  industrial  capacity  .  . .  The  ability 
of  even  so  small  a  portion  of  our  strategic 
forces  to  infiict  such  heavy  damage  upon 
them  should  serve  as  a  major  deterrent  to  a 
deliberate  attack  on  us  by  that  country  .  .  . 
Now,  in  the  late  19608,  because  the  Soviet 
Union  might  deploy  extensive  ABM  defenses, 
we  are  making  some  very  important  changes 
in  our  strategic  missile  forces.  Instead  of  a 
single  large  warhead,  our  missiles  are  now 
being  designed  to  carry  several  small  war- 
heads and  penetration  aids,  because  It  is 
the  number  of  warheads,  or  objects  which 
appear  to  be  warheads  to  the  defender's 
radars,  that  will  determine  the  outcome  In  a 
contest  with  an  ABM  defense.  .  .  . 

Gross  megatonnage  Is  an  erroneous  basis 
on  which  to  compare  the  destruction  capa- 
bility of  two  forces.  .  .  .  The  number  of 
missiles  on  launchers  alone  Is  not  a  much 
better  measure.  Par  more  Important  Is  the 
sirvivlng  number  of  separately  targetable, 
serviceable,  accurate,  reliable  warheads  .  .  . 
In  terms  of  ntunbers  of  (these),  our  stra- 
tegic forces  are  superior  to  those  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

But  I  must  caution  that  in  terms  of  na- 
tional security,  such  "superiority"  is  of  little 
significance.  For  even  with  that  "superior- 
ity." or  indeed  with  any  "superiority"  real- 
istically attainable,  the  blunt.  Inescapable 
fact  remains  that  the  Soviet  Union  could 
still  effectively  destroy  the  United  States, 
even  after  absorbing  the  full  weight  of  an 
American  first  strike. 
Should   the  Soviets   persist  in  expanding 


what  now  appears  to  be  a  light  and  modest 
ABM  deployment  Into  a  massive  one.  we  win 
be  forced  to  take  additional  steps.  We  have 
available  the  lead  time  and  the  technology  to 
so  increase  both  the  quality  and  the  quantity 
of  our  strategic  offensive  forces — with  par- 
ticular attention  to  more  sophisticated  pen- 
etration aids — so  that  this  expensive  "Dam- 
age Limiting"  effort  would  give  them  no  edge 
in  the  nuclear  balance  whatsoever.  By  the 
same  token,  however,  we  must  realistically 
assume  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  take 
similar  steps  to  offset  any  threat  to  their 
deterrent  that  might  result  from  our  deploy- 
ing an  ABM  defense  of  our  own  cities. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  fine 
remarks  that  the  senior  Senator  from 
Michigan  has  made  with  regard  to  the 
service  of  a  great  American,  a  resident 
of  the  State  of  Michigan,  Robert  S. 
McNamara. 

The  pressures  upon  a  man  seeking  to 
properly  manage  the  Defense  Establi;  h- 
ment  are  more  than  any  normal  human 
being  should  be  expected  to  bear.  Rob- 
ert McNamara  has  carried  that  burden 
for  approximately  7  years. 

As  the  Senator  has  so  well  pointed 
out,  one  of  the  greatest  contributions 
that  Robert  McNamara  made  was  the 
establishment  of  a  Defense  Department 
that  could  fight  a  war  on  whatever  terms 
this  Nation  foimd  it  necessary  to  fight. 
The  Senator  said  that  it  was  a  great  con- 
tribution to  world  peace  that  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara equipped  this  Nation  to  fight  a 
war  without  atomic  weapons  as  well  as 
the  capacity  to  fight  with  them.  Whether 
we  are  able  to  siistain  peace  or  not,  it  is 
a  matter  of  survival;  for  even  in  war- 
fare, man  cannot  resort  to  the  most  hor- 
rible deadly  weapons  that  have  been  in- 
vented without  endangering  the  exist- 
ence of  both  himself  and  his  adversary 
Robert  McNamara  has  wisely  established 
a  defense  policy  and  a  capability  so  that 
we  need  not  make  that  decision  except 
as  a  very  last  resort. 

It  wsis  due  in  large  measure  to  Secre- 
tary McNamara  and  the  late  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  that  the  decision  was 
made  early  in  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion that  we  should  have  the  capability 
to  fight  a  war  on  terms  that  did  not  re- 
quire the  use  of  atomic  weapons. 

The  Job  of  Secretary  of  Defense,  which 
entails  the  management  of  the  Army, 
the  Navy,  the  Air  Force,  and  the  Marine 
Corps,  as  well  as  the  arrangement  for 
the  weapons  and  supplies  required  by 
that  establishment,  is  by  far  the  greatest 
business  in  the  world,  and  nothing  even 
comes  close  to  it.  The  budgets  of  some 
of  the  largest  countries  in  the  world, 
aside  from  the  United  States,  do  not 
approach  it,  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
operation  and  the  entire  national  prod- 
uct of  most  countries  do  not  approach 
the  tremendous  outlay  and  expenditures 
involved  in  that  Department. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  enor- 
mous security  problems  as  well,  which 
probably  are  more  than  a  citizen  should 
be  asked  to  bear.  He  must  try  to  produce 
for  this  country  the  most  sophisticated 
modern  weapons,  to  see  that  we  have 
available  the  best  planning  for  all  con- 
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tineencies  that  may  arise,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  must  see  that  all  secrets 
«  well  as  our  knowledge  of  the  enemy  s 
capabilities  do  not  leak  from  his  llps^ 
secretary  McNamara  has  carried  aU  of 
that  security  and  the  burden  of  main- 
taining li  In  others,  while  he  has  borne 
the  enormous  load  that  the  job  of  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  entails. 

In  many  respects,  the  job  carries  as 
much  responsibUity  and  as  much  burden 
as  the  President  itself:  because  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defence  is  responsible  not  only 
for  the  huge  expenditure  and  operation, 
the  secrecy  and  activity  of  the  Govern- 
ment, but  also  he  is  responsible  for  know- 
ing in  detaU  every  facet  of  It. 

Mr  President,  in  my  experience.  I  nave 
not  observed  any  other  citizen  who  had 
a  more  complete  and  detailed  knowledge 
of  aU  the  facets  of  our  defense  estab- 
lishment while  he  had  that  responsibiUty 
as  did  Robert  McNamara.  He  carried 
with  him  the  most  intimate  details.  It 
has  been  my  experience,  when  we  dis- 
cussed matters  of  national  security  with 
him   at  all  times  be  had  fct  his  finger- 
tips or  stored  somewhere  in  his  mind 
for  immediate  use  the  answers  to  almost 
any  question,  no  matter  how  detailed  or 
minuscule  it  might  be.  He  did  not  have 
to  call  someone  or  check  the  answer;  he 
could  give  the  answer,  which  indicated 
that  the  amount  of  effort  he  put  into 
his  homework  was  enormous. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  losing  a  very 
g-eat  American  in  the  management  of 
our  Defense  Establishment.  It  is  fair  that 
he  should  be  permitted  to  lay  down  this 
burden  that  he  carried  over  this  long 
period  of  time.  We  owe  to  him  a  greater 
debt  of  gratitude  than  mere  words  can 
express.  I  am  sure  that  a  grateful  nation 
will  always  remember  how  he  performed 
in  this  hour  of  peril. 
Mr.  HART.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.    SPARKMAN.    Mr.    President.    I 
wish  to  join  Senators  in  paying  tribute 
to  Robert  McNamara  un  his  last  day  in 
office  as  our  Secretary  of  Defense,  after 
having  held  that  office  for  more  than  7 
vears.  I  understand  it  is  a  record  for  a 
Secretary  of  Defense.  I  fully  agree  with 
the   statement   by    the   Senator   from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  about  the  burden- 
someness  of  this  office. 

I  have  often  said  I  did  not  understand 
how  any  man  could  carry  on  for  a  long 
period  of  time  in  that  office,  and  I  say 
the  same  thing  with  respect  to  the  Presi- 
dency and  the  Secretary  of  State.  Cer- 
tainly those  three  men  in  these  trouble- 
some times  have  a  load  to  carry  that  Is 
next  to  Impossible. 

In  my  opinion,  Robert  McNamara  has 
done  one  of  the  most  outstanding  jobs 
we  ever  had  performed  for  us  by  a  public 
servant. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana with  reference  to  Robert  Mc- 
Namara's  handling  of  the  facts.  He  has 
appeared  before  our  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  many  times  and  I  always 
marvel  at  the  way  in  which  he  would 
have  all  of  the  facts  at  his  hands.  I  have 
listened  to  him  through  many,  many 
hours  of  testimony,  end  I  have  never 
foimd  any  reason  or  any  cause  whatso- 
ever to  feel  that  he  was  not  being  ab- 
solutely frank,  fair,  and  truthful  with 


our  committee,  and  I  feel  he  has  always 
acted  in  that  manner  with  the  American 

I  join  Senators  in  paying  tribute  to 
Robert  S.  McNamara  and  saying  my  own 
personal  words  of  thanks  for  a  tremen- 
dous job  done  by  a  great  public  servant. 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident I  wish  to  join  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  and  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman]  in  paying 
tribute  to  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert 

McNamara.  „      ,      tv. 

Today  Is  the  last  day  in  office  for  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  Robert  McNamara, 
after  more  than  7  years  in  the  most  diffi- 
cult of  positions,  today  leaves  his  office  at 
the  Pentagon.  As  columnist  Joseph  Kraft 
wrote  on  Tuesday,  "We  shall  not  see  his 
like  soon  again." 

I  had  the  privilege  of  working  with 
him  in  a  close,  personal,  and  official 
way  for  three  and  a  half  years, 
and  I  have  considered  him  my  friend 
for  7  years.  He  was  an  inspiration 
to  me  as  he  was  to  all  who  were  associated 
with  him.  Not  without  faults,  we  recog- 
nized in  him  courage,  wisdom,  loyalty, 
perseverance,  and  those  other  character- 
istics that  are  so  admirable  in  a  man.  His 
prodigious  accomplishments  as  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  I  beUeve,  will  be  fully 
understood  and  appreciated  only  when 
the  history  of  these  decades  is  written. 
But  even  now  we  can  understand  some 
of  what  he  acliieved. 

He  established  order  and  direction  in 
the  Department  of  Defense.  No  longer 
do  we  hear  as  we  did  earlier  that  no  one 
can  run  the  Pentagon  for  now  someone 

has. 

Very  rapidly  he  transformed  the  con- 
cept of  civilian  supremacy  in  a  military 
establishment  from  mere  rhetoric  to  liv- 
ing reality.  It  was  not  done  immediately 
but  It  was  accomplished  and  further,  it 
was  accepted  for  a  substantial  period  of 

time.  ,  ,.    ... 

There  were  those  who  argued  that  the 
military    voice    was    muted — was    not 
heard  during  his  period  of  leadership. 
The  fact  is,  as  Gen.  MaxweU  Taylor,  for- 
mer Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  has  said:  "It  was  heard  and  it  was 
listened  to  as  never  before  in  our  Ms- 
tory  "  But  during  this  period  our  mili- 
tary representatives  had  to  know  their 
facts  and  they  had  to  be  prepared  to  sup- 
port  their  position  as  never  before  in  our 
history.    For    in    Secretary    McNamara 
they  were  dealing  with  a  brilUant  but 
skeptical  and  Inquiring  mind.  Why,  how, 
wher«.  when?  What  will  be  achieved? 
■What  will  be  the  reaction?  What  wUl 
our  adversaries  do?  What  Is  the  cost? 
What  effect  will  such  a  step  have  on  the 
United    States     position     around     the 
world?  What  are  the  political  implica- 
tions? These  questons  and  many  more. 
And  it  was  natural  that  some  longed 
for  the  old  days  when  the  Secretary  of 
Defense's  chief  occupation  appeared  to 
be  not  to  ask  questions  but  to  review 
troops,  visit  ships  and  officiate  at  pa- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  we  may  proceed  for 
10  additional  minutes. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, after  he  had  reached  his  conclu- 
sions, he  presented  his  recommendations 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States.  If 
there  was  a  difference  of  opinion,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
representing  the  military,  would  have 
the  opportunity  to  argue  his  position  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States  would 
make  his  ultimate  decision.  On  many  oc- 
casions the  Secretary  of  Defense's  opin- 
ion prevaUed.  but  the  fact  is,  as  is  well 
known  in  this  body,  on  important  occa- 
sions he  lost.  But.  as  he  should,  he  sup- 
ported the  President  In  his  final  deci- 
sions. 

But  President  Kennedy  and  later  Pres- 
ident Johnson  understood  at  all  times 
that  they  were  receiving  the  benefit  of 
the  most  thorough  and  logical  judgment 
that  this  brilliant  mind  could  evoke. 

Further,  in  all  the  work  he  did.  in  all 
the  efforts  he  made,  in  all  of  his  recom- 
mendations, while  he  presided  over  the 
largest  and  swiftest  build-up  of  our  mili- 
tary forces  in  this  country's  peacetime 
history,     he     beUeved     with     Winston 
Churchill  that  "We  arm  to  parley."  He 
understood  as  others  have  not,  that,  as 
Camus  said,  "The  point  is  not  how  to 
die  separately  but  how  to  live  together." 
President  Kennedy,  in  his  first  state 
of  the  Union  message,  stated  his  belief 
that  public  service  should  be  a  "proud 
and  lively  career."  Mr.  McNamara's  7 
years  as  Secretary  of  Defense  has  fully 
f  ufilled  this  standard. 

By  introducing  a  precise  and  rational 
decisionmaking  process  into  military 
budgeting— which  had  previously  been 
governed  largely  by  competitive  log- 
rolling among  the  individual  services  and 
arbitrary  financial  ceilings — he  fixed  our 
force  levels  according  to  the  necessities 
of  our  safety  and  commitments,  enabling 
us  all  to  breathe  easier,  in  particular, 
about  the  dread  possibility  of  a  nuclear 

His  service  in  the  executive  branch, 
from  beginning  to  end,  has  been  char- 
acterized especiaUy  by  three  qualities: 
unusual  loyalty  to  his  Chief  In  the  White 
House;  an  extraordinary  combination  of 
imagination,  industry,  and  managerial 
talent  in  taking  command  of  the  Penta- 
gon; and,  above  all,  a  deep  dedication  to 
the  national  Interest  without  regard  to 
political  or  personal  consideration. 
Whether  we  agreed  or  not  on  all  occa- 
sions I  have  never  ceased  to  have  the 
utmost  respect  for  him  as  a  great  public 
servant  and  as  a  great  human  being. 

I  worked  with  him  and  sat  by  his  side 
through  many  difficult  days.  I  listened 
to  the  conflicting  recommendations  on 
how  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  Laos. 
Vietnam.  Cuba.  BerUn.  Like  all  of  tis  he 
made  mistakes,  but  I  can  attest  to  the 
fact  that  his  judgment  was  the  most  con- 
sistently sound  of  any  of  the  Presidential 
advisers.  When  the  history  of  this  era  Is 
written  Robert  McNamara's  contribution, 
his  courage-  his  deep  devotion  to  his 
country  and  to  mankind,  his  loyalty  to 
his  ideals  and  to  his  principles  will  rank 
him  high  in  the  annals  of  American 
patriots. 

Next  to  President  Kennedy  his  was  the 
paramount  role  in  the  Cuban  mlssUe 
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crisis.  Without  his  persistence  and  com- 
mitment In  support  of  Averell  Harnman, 
the  test  ban  treaty  of  1963  would  have 
been  far  more  dlCBcult  to  obtain. 

For  these  and  many  chapters  that  will. 
I  hope,  some  day  be  written.  I  rise  in  this 
Chamber  to  express  my  appreciation  for 
what  he  has  done  and  also,  with  a  sense 
of  sorrow  and  loss  that  he  is  leaving.  I 
do  so  as  a  former  colleague  and  as  a 
friend;  I  do  so  also  on  behalf  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  who  had  the  greatest  ad- 
miration and  aCTection  for  him. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  appreciate 
very  much  the  remarks  just  made  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York.  We  speak  here 
as  Senators,  and  I  as  one  who  knew  him 
as  a  citizen  in  my  State  before  he  came 
here  But  Robert  Kennedy  can  speak, 
as  h«  has  so  eloquently,  of  the  abilities 
and  devotion  of  Robert  McNamara.  hav- 
ing seen  him  In  the  Intimacy  of — and. 
I  assume,  some  terror-ridden  moments — 
three  and  a  half  years  of  his  service  in 
the  executive  branch. 

I  am  very  grateful  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  for  his  fine  comments. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr  President.  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
which  have  just  been  made  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  HartI  and 
others  regarding  the  outstanding  serv- 
ices of  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  Robert 
McNamara. 

He  Is  truly  a  man  of  great  ability,  great 
dedication,  and  ?reat  courage.  While  I 
respected  his  judgments  and  decisions. 
I  would  be  less  than  frank  if  I  did  not 
state  that  I  did  not  approve  all  of  them. 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  be  associated 
with  him  not  only  in  an  official  capacity 
but  also  in  many  other  Instances,  where 
I  had  the  privilege  of  being  with  him 
and  had  the  opportunity,  really,  to  ob- 
serve the  fine  personal  qualities  of  this 
man. 

It  was  in  1984  that  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  determined 
to  close  many  of  the  military  installa- 
tions throughout  the  country.  Many 
States  were  naturally  affected  and  Kan- 
sas was  one  of  them.  To  be  closed  in 
Kansas  at  that  time  was  the  Schilling  Air 
Force  Base,  at  Salina.  in  the  First  Con- 
gressional District,  which  is  so  ably  rep- 
resented by  Representative  Robert  Dole. 

Mr.  President,  such  a  closing,  of  course, 
is  of  great  concern  not  only  to  Members 
of  Congress  but  also  to  the  community. 
Salina.  Kans  .  Is  a  city  of  35.000  popu- 
lation. At  this  base  there  were  several 
thousand  civilian  and  military  person- 
nel and  the  closing  of  this  base  made  a 
real  problem  not  only  for  the  community 
but  also  for  the  people  involved. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  go  personally 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  with 
Representative  Dole  and  others  and  dis- 
cuss this  matter  with  the  Secretary- 

I  want  to  say  for  the  Record  that  he 
was  a  man  greatly  interested  in  those 
who  were  going  to  be  affected  by  this 
closing.  It  was  he  who  set  up  what  was 
known  as  the  Office  of  Economic  Adjust- 
ment. In  his  own  Office,  in  order  to  take 
care  of  the  situations  not  only  in  Kan- 
sas but  also  throughout  the  Nation.  He 
placed  at  the  head  of  that  Office.  Don- 
ald F.  Bradford,  who,  as  its  Director, 
surrounded  himself  with  a  group  ol  out- 


standing civilian  and  military  personnel 
who  went  out  Into  the  communities,  con- 
tacted the  people,  and  assisted  them  to 
resolve  a  most  difficult  transition  from  a 
great  military  operation  to  a  community 
operation. 

As  a  result  of  the  great  interest  mani- 
fested by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the 
Schilling  Air  Force  Base  at  Salina.  Kans., 
was  selected  as  a  model  for  the  closing  of 
future  military  installations  and  rees- 
tablishing the  community  on  a  sound 
basis. 

I  shall  be  forever  indebted  to  the  Se- 
cretary of  Defense,  and  so  will  the  com- 
munities affected. 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  remarks 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Michigan  and 
his  yielding  to  me  to  make  these  few 
remarks. 

Mr.  HART.  I  thank  the  dlstingiiished 
Senator  from  Kansas  very  much. 

ROSKKT    S.    M'NAMARA.    GREAT    AMERICAN 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President.  I 
join  with  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  the 
Junior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Kennedy),  the  assistant  majority  leader 
(Mr.  Long],  the  senior  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Carlson]  and  other  Sena- 
tors in  expressing  admiration  for  Secre- 
tarj'  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara.  a 
great  American,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
public  servants  ever  to  serve  the  Repub- 
lic. He  has  been  our  finest  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  in  every  way  has  been  a 
truly  dedicated  public  servant  from  the 
day  that  our  late  great  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  appointed  him  as  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

Whether  one  agreed  or  disagreed  with 
him  on  individual  matters,  there  is  no 
question  that  he  has  been  a  great  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  who  streamlined  the 
Pentagon  and  established  and  at  all 
times  maintained  civilian  supremacy 
over  the  military.  One  of  the  most  im- 
(wrtant  principles  written  into  the  Con- 
sUtutlon  of  the  United  Stetes  by  the 
Founding  Fathers,  the  architects  of  that 
great  document,  was  that  civilian  au- 
thority must  always  be  supreme  over 
militai-y  authority  in  this  Nation.  Robert 
S.  McNamara  alone  of  all  the  Secretaries 
of  Defense  during  the  past  quarter  of  a 
century  asserted  that  authority  and  up- 
held that  principle. 

Without  exception  previous  Secretaries 
of  Defense  during  the  past  25  years  have 
almost  always  yielded  deference  and  de- 
votion to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  of  our 
Armed  Forces.  They  have  invariably  gone 
along  with  the  policies  and  views  of  the 
generals  and  admirals  in  the  Pentagon. 
It  was  Defense  Secretary  Robert  S.  Mc- 
Namara who  put  them  in  their  place.  He 
was  the  hardest  working  Secretary  of 
Defense  we  have  had  in  many  years. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  could  express 
their  dissent  and  disgust  behind  his  back 
and  no  doubt  express  forcibly  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson  their  views  and  demands 
which  were  most  of  the  time  in  support  of 
bombing  North  Vietnam  without  any  re- 
strictions whatsoever  and  very  likely 
even  for  an  amphibious  operation  land- 
ing of  our  ground  forces  in  the  area  above 
the  temporary  demarcation  line  at  the 
17th  parallel.  Secretary  McNamara  never 
yielded  to  their  views  and  bad  advice.  He 


was  firm  and  determined  to  save  our 
citizens  from  unnecessary  expenditures 
amounting  to  billions  of  dollars,  and  he 
was  firm  and  determined  in  his  policies 
which  definitely  were  for  the  welfare  and 
safety  of  our  coimtry  and  to  avoid  the 
terror  of  world  war  III. 

President  Eisenhower,  in  what  has  been 
termed  his  farewell  statement,  warned 
the  Nation  of  the  dangers  Inherent  in 
the  growth  of  the  military-industrial 
complex  that  has  arisen  in  our  Nation 
since  World  War  II  and  the  advent  of  the 
cold  war.  The  Defense  Department  now 
spends  more  than  $70  billion  each  year, 
well  over  half  of  all  moneys  spend  by 
the  Federal  Government.  It  wields  im- 
mense power.  This  is  a  phenomenon 
which  did  not  exist  in  this  coimtrj'  prior 
to  World  War  II.  The  lives  of  millions 
of  Americans  and  thousands  of  business 
concerns  are  dependent  upon  decisions 
made  daily  by  officials  of  the  Department 
of  Defense.  It  is  of  utmost  importance 
to  all  Americans  that  these  decisions  be 
made  wisely  and  that  the  ultimate  re- 
sponsibility concerning  them  be  under 
the  control  of  civilian  authority.  Robert 
S.  McNamara  fulfilled  that  great  trust 
He  mastered  the  farflung  Military  Estab- 
lishment of  the  United  States. 

He  has  been  a  formidable  adversary  of 
forces  hostile  to  the  United  States,  but 
at  the  same  time  his  has  been  the  voice 
of  reason  and  imderstanding  seeking 
peace  and  international  accord.  He  has 
done  as  much  if  not  more  to  assure  the 
soundness  of  our  national  defense  than 
any  other  man  in  our  history-.  At  the 
same  time,  he  has  deeply  involved  him- 
self in  the  serious  economic  and  social 
matters  facing  our  Nation. 

I  have  personal  knowledge.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  a  member  of  the  Armed  Ser\'lces 
Committee,  that  several  years  ago.  in 
1962  and  1963.  all  the  members  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  with  one  exception. 
urged  the  installation  of  intercontinen- 
tal ballistic- missile  defenses  allegedly  to 
protect  cetraln  cities  from  nuclear  war- 
heads aimed  at  us  from  the  Soviet  Union 
or  Communist  China — fancy  that  De- 
fense Secretary  McNamara  vetoed  this. 
He  refused  to  go  along.  He  saved  our 
taxpayers  approximately  $4  billion.  Had 
the  views  of  all  the  members,  save  one. 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  prevailed,  by 
January'  1967  that  entire  antimissile  in- 
stallation as  proposed  would  have  been 
entirely  obsolete  and  of  no  value  what- 
soever to  citizens  within  the  area  of  those 
cities  and  to  our  Nation  in  the  event  the 
Soviet  Union  would  have  laimched  a 
nuclear  missile  attack  against  our  cities. 
American  citizens  say  "Thank  you,  Mr. 
Secretary." 

Americans  owe  him  a  great  debt  of 
gratitude.  He  has  served  our  Nation  well 
and  Americans  shall  not  forget  him.  As 
he  leaves  his  high  office.  I  am  certain  all 
Americans  wish  him  Godspeed  and  hap- 
py landings  and  express  the  hope  that 
his  wisdom  and  coimsel  will  be  available 
to  all  of  us  in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  HART.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi. 
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Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  we  on 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  were  in 
close  contact  with  the  far-reaching  and 
remarkable  work  of  Secretary  McNa- 
mara. Also,  it  fell  to  some  of  us  who 
might  have  disagreed,  and  did  disagree, 
with  him  at  times  on  major  matters  to 
take  positions  that  we  thought  were 
sound,  his  position  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. That  occurred  sometimes, 
including  matters  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi had  to  handle.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  that  did  not  mar  my  relations  with 
hlin.  nor  dim  my  views  of  the  many  fine 
qualities  that  he  has  shown.  Including 
extraordinary  ability.  I  have  said  many 
times,  and  many  colleagues  have  agreed, 
Mr.  McNamara  is  the  most  effective  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  that  our  coimtry  has 
ever  had.  I  have  known  all  of  them. 

I  do  not  mean  to  make  comparisons 
that  are  not  favorable  to  anyone,  but  he 
just  had  the  combination  of  the  neces- 
sary qualities — ability,  unbounded  en- 
eivy.  and  other  qualities — that  go  to 
make  an  effective  Secretary:  he  labored 
long  and  faithfully  on  all  problems, 
many  of  which  had  no  answer,  or  com- 
plete answer.  But  he  never  gave  up. 

Much  that  Mr.  McNamara  did  at  the 
Pentagon  in  the  Department  of  Defense 
will  remain  as  a  part  of  our  Government 
long  after  his  tenure  is  over,  because 
many  of  his  achievements,  especially  in 
the  field  of  management,  were  solid  and 
substantial  and  will  stand  the  test  of 
time.  I  am  confident  of  that. 

Mr.  President,  my  attitude  about  Sec- 
retary McNamara's  work  Is  perhaps  ex- 
pressed as  well  as  I  could  by  an  introduc- 
tion that  I  gave  him  about  a  year  ago.  It 
was  my  privilege  then  to  introduce  him 
to  a  large  audience.  In  Jackson.  Miss.,  at 
the  opening  of  the  Millsaps  College  con- 
vocation program. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  In- 
troduction I  gave  at  that  time  be  In- 
cluded in  the  Record  at  this  point.  I 
thank  the  Senator  very  much  for  yield- 
ing to  me. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  he  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Introduction   of   Secretary   Robert  McNa- 

.MARA  AT  MlI-LSAPS  COLLEGE.   JaCKSON.  MISS.. 

ON  Pebruart  24.  1967.  on  the  Occasion  or 
THE  Opening  of  tioe  Millsaps  College  Con- 
\  ocation  Program 

(By  John  C.  Stinnis) 

The  man  I  am  privileged  to  Introduce  to- 
night holds  a  position  which.  In  my  opinion, 
is  second  only  to  that  of  the  Presidency  of 
the  United  States  in  power,  Importance,  and 
awesome  responsibility. 

In  the  military  field  there  Is  no  position  In 
the  nation  which  Is  more  vital  to  our  security 
and  survival  than  that  of  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. He  has  under  his  supervision  4.000.000 
military  and  civilian  personnel,  stationed 
worldwide.  Over  500.000  Of  these  are  Involved 
in  a  fighting  hot  war  exactly  half  way  around 
the  world.  For  the  current  12-month  period 
alone,  he  will  have  responsibility  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  more  than  $73  billion — more 
than  one-half  of  the  entire  national  budg- 
et— to  Insure  that  our  country  remains 
militarily  strong  and  our  people  secure. 

I  tielleve  he  Is  the  most  effective  man  who 
has  ever  been  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  I 
have  known  all  of  them. 

Our  speaker  tonight  Is  not.  however,  just  a 
man  of  military  affairs.  Before  coming  to 
Washington    he    bad    a    distinguished   and 


diverse  career.  His  talents  were  tested  and 
proven  In  a  number  of  fields. 

After  graduating  from  the  University  of 
California  he  attended  the  Harvard  School  of 
Business  Administration  where  he  received 
a  Master's  degree,  and  later  served  there  as 
a  faculty  member  of  the  Graduate  School  of 
Business  Administration. 

After  wartime  service  In  the  then  Army  Air 
Corps,  he  joined  the  business  world.  His  great 
ability,  talent  and  industry  were  quickly 
manifested  and  he  rose  rapidly  through  the 
top  managerial  ranks,  culminating  In  his  se- 
lection as  president  of  the  Ford  Motor  Com- 
pany. He  came  to  Washington  In  1961.  when 
he  was  appointed  to  the  high  positions  he 
now  holds. 

As  a  private  citizen  as  well  as  an  official, 
he  has  been  a  staunch  supporter  of  education 
at  all  levels.  As  a  busy  executive,  and  later  as 
Secretary  of  Defense,  he  has  taken  the  time 
a  parent  should  take  In  supporting  his  child's 
school,  actively  participating  In  PTA  meet- 
ings as  well  as  delivering  the  address  at  his 
daughter's  graduation. 

In  the  Military  he  has  kept  training  and 
education  at  the  very  forefront.  He  comes 
here  tonight  to  help  further  strengthen  one 
of  our  own  great  Institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing. Millsaps  College.  The  influence  of  this 
convocation  at  Millsaps  will  extend  far  be- 
yond Its  borders  to  all  schools  and  institu- 
tions of  learning  in  our  State,  because  the 
programs  and  all  participants  recognize  and 
emphasize  both  the  value  and  the  necessity 
of  education.  Thus,  the  Secretary  and  others 
lead  us  in  the  training  of  the  min-ls  and 
character  of  our  youth,  which  Is  the  road  to 
usefulness,  and  usefulness  is  the  road  to 
happiness  for  the  Individual  and  strength 
for  the  nation. 

Mr.  Secretary,  we  are  delighted  to  have  you 
in  Mississippi  and  grateful  to  you  for  con- 
tributing a  major  part  to  this  Convocation 
Program. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  by 
Senator  Hart  concerning  Robert  S.  Mc- 
Namara, who  is  serving  today  for  the 
last  time  as  Secretary  of  Defense.  I  have, 
in  other  places  and  at  other  times,  spelled 
out  the  high  respect  I  hold  for  Bob  Mc- 
Namara as  an  Individual  and  as  a  public 
servant. 

Mr.  McNamara  has,  for  7  years,  pre- 
sided over  our  Military  Establishment. 
It  is  a  powerful,  a  terrifying,  a  frustrat- 
ing job,  made  even  more  critical  by  the 
times  In  which  we  live.  It  requires  a  big 
man.  But  Bob  McNamara,  Mr.  President. 
is  a  man  even  bigger  than  the  job.  He  has 
been  more  than  an  able  administrator. 
He  has  served  as  well  as  a  philosopher- 
statesman,  bringing  to  the  Pentagon  a 
huge  capacity  for  human  imderstanding 
and  compassion.  At  the  same  time,  he 
has  held  firm  in  his  determination  that 
our  Nation  will  fulfill  its  historic  duty 
in  Southeast  Asia  as  elsewhere,  while 
exercising  restraint  all  the  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  regret  that  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara is  leaving  the  Pentagon.  But,  as 
an  American,  I  am  pleased  that  he  has 
served  there  as  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
the  past  7  years.  And  I  am  pleased  that 
he  goes  now  to  another  job  of  growing 
Importance,  for  I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara, with  his  wisdom,  insight,  and 
ability,  will  continue  to  serve  the  cause 
of  world  stability  and  peace  and  bring  to 
that  cause  all  the  impact  of  his  vast 


ability  exercised  through  his  new  posi- 
tion at  the  World  Bank. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  there  are  few 
men  who  deserve  more  of  a  well  done 
than  does  Secretary  of  Defense,  Robert 
McNamara.  Since  the  creation  of  that 
vast  behemoth  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, he  Is  the  first  to  have  molded  It 
into  a  cohesive  and  controlled  agent  of 
our  national  policy. 

It  was  President  Eisenhower,  who  on 
his  departure  from  office,  warned  us 
against  the  military-Industrial  complex. 
And,  since  the  time  of  James  Forrestal 
no  man  has  better  understood  the  striv- 
ings for  power  of  that  complex  than  has 
Robert  McNamara. 

One  good  reason  may  well  be  that  Bob 
McNamara  was  a  manager  by  profession 
and  had  earlier  mastered  the  sophisti- 
cated new  techniques  of  modern  man- 
agement. He  did  much  to  bring  the  com- 
puter to  Government  and  was  responsi- 
ble for  the  Introduction  of  the  PPB 
budgeting  system  in  the  Department  of 
Defense.  In  this  age  of  specialization,  it 
is  only  through  the  full  use  of  these 
processes  and  the  computer  technology 
they  entail  that  the  human  mind  can 
properly  comprehend  and  direct  an  op- 
eration of  this  size. 

Robert  McNamara's  tenure  in  the 
Pentagon  marked  the  development  of  a 
complex  so  vast  that  its  departmental 
budget  exceeds  the  total  national  budget 
of  every  other  nation  in  the  world  except 
the  Soviet  Union.  Bob  McNamara  knew 
how  to  say  that  most  difficult  word  In 
Government:  "no" — and  said  "no"  fre- 
quently to  generals,  admirals,  and,  yes. 
us  politicians  alike. 

All  told,  I  believe  that  Bob  McNamara 
has  created  a  viable,  sensible  Defense 
Department.  Above  all,  too,  he  has  been 
a  man  who  believes  in  peace,  and  who  be- 
lieves that  the  only  excuse  for  the  use 
of  force  Is  the  attainment  or  enlarge- 
ment of  areas  of  peace.  He  has  sought  to 
practice  this  policy  and  when  he  has  been 
in  error,  has  said  so. 

Here  I  must  add,  as  one  who  continues 
to  believe  our  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
has  been  counterproductive  and  that  we 
should  deescalate  in  South  Vietnam,  that 
Secretary  McNamara's  statement  before 
the  Senate  Preparedness  Investigating 
Subcommittee  In  August.  1967.  was  the 
most  honest  and  forthright  testimony  I 
ever  saw.  In  this  testimony,  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara did  not  seek  to  tailor  intelligence 
to  fit  our  policy,  but  rather  let  the  facts 
speak  for  themselves. 

All  told.  Bob  McNamara  has  served  our 
country  well  and  deserves  all  thanks 
from  the  American  public.  I  wish  him 
and  his  lovely  wife,  the  best  of  luck  In 
his  new  responsibility. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  pay 
tribute  to  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S. 
McNamara. 

I  have  listened  to  his  presentations  to 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on 
many  occasions  since  he  became  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.  His  assignment  has  been 
a  most  difficult  one.  The  moneys  expend- 
ed in  the  Department  of  Defense  are  of  a 
magnitude  that  simply  overwhelms  the 
mind  when  one  considers  what  other 
governments  throughout  the  world  have 
spent  not  only  in' their  military  opera- 
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tlons  but  also  In  the  rendition  of  serv- 
ices to  the  citizenry  of  their  respective 
nations. 

Mr.  President,  I  frequently  wonder 
why  persons  accept  Oovernment  assign- 
ments that  are  very  likely  to  carry  noth- 
ing but  grief  and  very  little  of  approba- 
tion. 

The  assignments  to  the  positions  of 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  Secretary  of 
State  are  precarious  In  the  ultimate  de- 
gree. It  is  practically  impossible  for  any 
person  occupying  either  one  of  those  two 
Offices  to  manage  his  Department  in  a 
manner  that  would  escape  the  condem- 
nation and  odium  of  the  people. 

We  are  involved  in  a  war.  Secretary 
of  Defense  McNamara  Is  not  responsible 
for  our  position  in  South  Vietnam. 
Neither  is  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  nor 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  Yet. 
they  must  carry  the  burden  and  endure 
the  pain  of  the  condemnation  that 
comes  because  of  reversals  that  have 
occurred  and  are  occurring  in  South  Viet- 
nam. 

I  speak  at  this  moment  to  defend  the 
position  of  Secretary  of  Defense  McNa- 
mara respecting  the  truthfulness  of  the 
statements  which  he  made  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
last  week.  I  listened  fully  to  what  he  had 
to  say.  He  presented  his  testimony  ob- 
jectively. 

Mr.  President,  efforts  have  t>een  made 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  label  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  McNamara  as  having 
told  the  committee  mistruths.  I  vigor- 
ously reject  those  charges. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
PxLL]  stated  a  few  moments  ago  that 
Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  objec- 
tively and  without  restraint  fully  laid  the 
facts  before  the  members  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  a  Judge  for  10 
years.  I  learned  to  weigh  evidence.  I 
learned  to  recognize  evidence  that  was 
entitled  to  consideration  and  evidence 
that  was  not  entitled  to  consideration.  On 
the  basis  of  that  past  experience.  I  ap- 
proached the  testimony  of  Secretary  of 
Defense  McNamara. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  presentation 
by  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara.  I 
concluded  that  the  charges  that  the  U.S. 
vessels  in  Tonkm  Gulf  on  Augiist  4  were 
not  attacked,  were  not  correct  charges. 
Our  vessels  were  attacked,  smd  our  Gov- 
ernment in  defense  of  Its  honor  and  in 
defense  of  the  right  to  move  In  Inter- 
national waters  was  Justified  in  striking 
back. 

The  charge  has  also  been  made  that 
through  a  sort  of  conspiratorial  arrange- 
ment, we  went  into  the  Tonkin  Gulf  with 
the  intention  of  precipitating  a  condi- 
tion that  would  cause  the  North  Viet- 
namese to  attack  our  ships.  That  charge 
is  untrue. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Third.  In  a  sort  of 
veiled  and  ambiguous  way,  the  charge 
has  been  made  that  we  were  In  the  terri- 


torial waters  of  North  Vietnam  and  not 
in  International  waters.  That  charge  is 
not  borne  out  by  the  testimony.  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Robert  McNamara  pre- 
sented the  evidence  to  the  committee 
objectively  and  impartially.  That  part  of 
his  testimony  which  did  not  concur  with 
those  who  wanted  to  place  our  country  in 
bad  light  was  emphasized  in  the  reports, 
and  that  part  which  put  our  country  in 
the  true  light  was  deemphaslzed  and 
veUed. 

Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  is 
leaving  the  Defense  Department.  I  wish 
him  well.  I  thank  him  for  the  services 
which  he  rendered  to  our  Government. 
He  made  mistakes.  Mistakes  should  be 
expected  of  human  beings.  Mistakes  are 
made  by  the  private  citizen  r^.nd  by  public 
officials.  History,  however,  will  judge  the 
services  of  Secretary  of  Defense  McNa- 
mara not  upon  isolated  mistakes  but  on 
the  basis  of  all  the  services  he  rendered. 

My  final  words:  Democracy  is  a  frail 
structure.  The  members  of  the  demo- 
cratic or  republican  government  are 
prone  to  condemn  and  criticize  people 
occupying  high  office.  It  is  tragic;  it  is 
wrong.  My  belief  is  that  the  final  esti- 
mate will  be  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense was  honest,  objective,  devoted,  and 
patriotic:  that  he  had  only  one  objective 
in  the  overall,  and  that  was  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  country  as  a  combination  of 
people  living  in  freedom  and  thus  mak- 
ing possible  the  social  and  economic  de- 
velopment, in  a  rich  degree,  of  the  200 
million  people  who  live  within  our 
country. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  add  my  voice  to  those  who  have  al- 
ready expressed  their  regret  at  the  de- 
parture of  Bob  McNamara  from  the 
Cabinet  and  have  wished  him  the  best  in 
his  new  assignment  with  the  World  Bank. 

Secretary  McNamara's  impact  on  this 
society  has  gone  far  beyond  the  military 
mechanics  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

He  has  worked  hard  to  bring  social 
Justice  to  Negro  servicemen  who  suffered 
the  unconscionable  insult  of  being  re- 
fused convenient  housing  near  their  mil- 
itary assignments.  He  has  succeeded  in 
implementing  agreements  by  apartment 
owners  not  to  discriminate.  This  country 
is  better  for  that. 

He  has  sought  to  make  the  Armed 
Forces  a  helping  hand  for  young  people 
whose  environments  were  so  deprived 
that  they  could  not  meet  the  minimum' 
standards  required  for  admission  into 
our  armed  services.  And  he  has  initiated 
cooperative  relationships  with  groups 
which  sought  facilities  for  their  efforts  to 
help  the  deprived  young  people  of  the 
Nation.  His  work  here  has  helped  the 
Nation,  too. 

He  has  also  struggled  with  the  diffi- 
cult issue  of  our  long-range  defense  sys- 
tem, balancing  the  necessity  for  pre- 
paredness against  the  danger  of  Inter- 
national hysteria  and  an  acceleration  of 
the  arms  race.  His  recommendation  of  a 
limited  antl-ballistic-missile  system  was 
a  controversial  one.  because  there  will  al- 
ways be  controversy  over  life-and-death 
issues.  Secretary  McNamara  approached 
his  task  objectively  and  defended  his 
recommendation  eloquently. 

Throughout  his  long  and  exhausting 


term  as  Secretary  of  Defense  he  has  al- 
ways proceeded  with  reason  and  firm- 
ness. America  is  better  for  having  had 
Bob  McNamara  as  Secretary  of  Defense 
during  this  critical  period. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  I  speak  for  many 
of  my  colleagues  when  I  send  my  hope 
for  progress  with  Secretary  McNamara 
to  his  new  task  with  the  World  Bank 
No  issue  is  more  important  to  the  peace 
of  the  world  than  bridging  the  gap  be- 
tween the  rich  and  the  poor  of  our  world. 

It  Is  tjrpical  of  the  breadth  of  Bob 
McNamara  that  he  should  be  eager  to 
take  on  this  problem,  too.  Pope  Paul  VI 
has  said  that  the  word  for  peace  is  de- 
velopment. Mr.  McNamara  will  approach 
this  staggering  assignment  with  the  same 
great  intelligence  and  dedication  to  hu- 
manity that  he  has  shown  in  the  Cabinet. 

I  hope  he  will  call  on  us  for  help.  I 
know  we  will  be  ready  to  listen. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President.  I  want  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  the  senior  Senator  fro.Ti 
Michigan.  Much  will  be  said  about  Sec- 
retary McNamara's  brilliance,  his  dedi- 
cation, the  grueling  pace  he  set.  and  the 
mountains  of  work  he  moved  in  his  7 
years  in  the  second  most  difficult  job  in 
this  country. 

But  I  would  like  to  hold  his  tenure  up 
to  the  standards  that  he  himself  sets: 
Was  it  effective?  Did  it  do  the  best  job 
for  the  people  of  the  United  States?  Tne 
answer  is  resoundingly  "Yes."  In  fact, 
the  finest  tribute  that  can  be  paid  ^o 
Secretary  McNamara  on  his  retireme:  t 
is  the  posture  of  the  Defense  Establi.-i:- 
ment  of  this  country. 

He  held  this  Office  longer  than  any 
other  man,  and  he  made  the  most  pro- 
found changes.  They  were  imaginative, 
they  were  controversial,  they  Impinged 
on  many  of  the  traditions  of  the  separate 
services.  But  there  Is  no  question  that 
every  aspect  of  our  defense,  from  the 
missile  stations  in  the  West  to  the  boot 
camps  for  new  recruits,  have  been 
changed  and  Improved  significantly  un- 
der his  leadership:  and  that  the  terribly 
complicated  job  of  defending  this  coun- 
try has  been  put  on  a  firmer  basis  be- 
cause of  what  he  has  done. 

At  the  same  time  as  he  was  buildin? 
our  defense,  the  Secretarj*  made  his  De- 
partment a  leader  in  the  effort  to  nego- 
tiate limitations  on  arms.  His  grasp  of 
facts  and  judgment  were  helpful  to  both 
President  Kennedy  and  President  John- 
son in  many  other  ways  as  well.  All  that 
he  did  to  restrain  the  use  of  power  by  the 
United  States  and  to  bring  it  more  n 
keeping  with  the  principles  and  the  re- 
alities of  the  world  will  probably  never  be 
known. 

His  personal  honor  and  Integrity  have 
never  been  In  doubt.  Robert  McNamara 
served  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  in  a  time  of  national  peril.  He  gave 
us  of  his  enormous  talents  and  we  can 
all  light  a  candle  from  his  torch. 

He  goes  now  on  to  the  work  of  develop- 
ment for  the  poor  nations  of  the  world. 
In  many  ways  this  is  where  the  real  bat- 
tle is  going  to  take  place  for  the  future 
of  man,  and  we  should  all  be  grateful  that 
he  will  be  in  the  thick  of  It. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased 
to  Join  the  dLstinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan,  Senator  Hart,  in  paying  trib- 
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ute  to  our  retiring  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Mr.  Rol>ert  S.  McNamara. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  in- 
tellectual precision  and  administrative 
ability  and  the  total  dedication  which  he 
brought  to  his  Job.  It  Is  precisely  these 
qualities,  indeed,  which  have  enabled 
him  to  serve  two  successive  Presidents 
for  more  than  7  years  time  as  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.  And  I  for  one  would  like 
to  go  on  record  as  endorsing  President 
Johnson's  decision  to  confer  on  Secretary 
McNamara  the  highest  decoration  which 
can  be  given  to  any  civilian,  the  Medal  of 
Freedom. 

Mr.  McNamara  now  assumes  a  posi- 
tion of  equal  or  perhaps  greater  im- 
portance as  President  of  the  V/orld  Bank. 
His  qualities  of  intellect,  his  business  ex- 
perience, his  understanding  of  the  world 
situation,  and  the  sympathy  which  he  is 
known  to  have  for  the  problems  of  the 
developing  nations,  make  his  appoint- 
ment an  eminently  suitable  one.  Indeed, 
I  do  not  think  the  World  Bank  could  have 
found  a  man  better  qualified  for  the  po- 
sition which  Robert  S.  McNamara  now 
assumes. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  as  Secre- 
tary McNamara  moves  Into  his  new  re- 
sponsibilities at  the  World  Bank,  I  want 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  expressing 
my  personal  admiration  for  his  imcom- 
mon  devotion  to  duty  and  farsighted  at- 
tention to  the  national  interest  during 
his  years  of  service  as  Secretary  of  De- 
fcnsCa 

Secretary  McNamara  brings  to  public 
service  an  intelligence,  imderstanding. 
and  sensitivity  sorely  needed  in  our  Na- 
tion today.  He  has  the  courage  to  say 
what  he  thinks  and  the  ability  to  make 
hard  decisions.  He  deserves  high  marks 
both  as  a  thinker  and  as  a  doer.  He  com- 
bines a  compassion  for  his  fellow  man 
Miith  a  realistic  approach  to  today's 
power  politics.  He  is  a  man  with  a  hard 
head  and  yet  a  soft  and  understanding 
heart. 

As  he  turns  from  one  great  responsi- 
bility to  another,  I  wish  him  well.  I  am 
glad  that  he  has  decided  to  continue  his 
unique  contribution  to  the  public  in- 
terest. 

To  those  who  believe  that  America  has 
failed  to  produce  enough  men  of  the 
caliber  needed  to  lead  this  country  in 
the  critical  years  just  ahead,  I  would 
say,  look  at  a  man  like  Robert  McNa- 
mara. or  a  man  like  John  Gardner,  who, 
regretfully,  is  also  leaving  the  Cabinet. 
In  my  judgment,  either  one  of  these  men 
is  highly  qualified  in  terms  of  experience, 
judgment,  ability,  and  character  to  be 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  glad 
that  Members  of  the  Senate  are  paying 
a  well-deserved  tribute  to  the  Honorable 
Robert  S.  McNamara.  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

I  do  not  believe  it  necessary  to  speak 
at  length  on  the  accomplishments  of  Mr. 
McNamara.  His  work  in  continuing  the 
effective  unification  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
of  maintaining  their  strength  as  a  deter- 
rent against  a  catastrophic  war  and  for 
our  national  security,  and  his  provision 
for  the  welfare  of  the  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  are  well  known.  He  has 
served  at  a  difficult  time,  particularly 


during  the  war  in  Vietnam,  but  he  has 
maintained  a  broad  viewpoint  regarding 
its  limits. 

His  official  work  has  been  marked  and 
tempered  by  the  deep  and  humane  quali- 
ties of  his  character — and  for  this,  too, 
he  will  be  remembered. 

We  are  confident  that  he.  sustained  by 
a  very  noble  wife,  will  continue  to  serve 
our  country  with  great  ability  and  honor. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  Sec- 
retary Robert  S.  McNamara  has  left  the 
Defense  Department.  While  the  Nation 
loses  much  by  his  resignation,  much  of 
his  contribution,  however,  will  be  re- 
tained after  his  departure.  One  need  not 
be  prophetic  to  observe  that  years  and 
even  decades  from  now,  American  mili- 
tary personnel — from  generals  to  foot 
soldiers,  from  admirals  to  able-bodied 
seamen,  from  air  commanders  to  crew- 
men— will  be  enabled  to  meet  their  re- 
sponsibilities more  effectively  because  of 
the  scientific  msmagerial  approach  to  de- 
fense problems  which  were  Introduced  by 
this  great  Secretary  of  Defense. 

History  notes  that  before  accepting  the 
Job  of  Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr.  McNa- 
mara expressed  reservations,  claiming  in 
particular  a  lack  of  personal  experience 
in  the  field.  His  extraordinary  work  of 
the  past  7  years  underscores  the  ex- 
ceeding modesty  of  his  initial  reserva- 
tions. 

Mr.  McNamara's  departure  from  the 
Defense  Department  deprives  the  Nation 
of  a  Cabinet  officer  whose  abilities  and 
effectiveness  have  been  unsurpsissed 
since  the  establishment  of  that  demand- 
ing office  20  years  ago.  His  has  been  an 
achievement  of  personal  leadership  in  a 
far-reaching  managerial  accomplish- 
ment. It  has  done  much  to  illuminate  the 
wise  foresight  of  the  Constitution  In  pro- 
viding for  ultimate  civilian  control  over 
military  affairs. 

The  record  of  Secretary  McNamara's 
achievements  speaks  for  itself.  His  per- 
sonal contribution  lies  in  his  wisdom  and 
dedication  which  found  a  full  expression 
in  his  astute  capacity  to  view  military 
Issues  in  their  broadest  national  and 
international  context.  His  legacy  lies  in 
the  systemized  methods  which  now  char- 
acterize operations  In  the  Pentagon,  with 
the  clearer  understanding  thpt  they  pro- 
vide of  the  many  ramifications  of  vital 
decisions. 

Nor  have  his  managerial  abilities  been 
confined  to  matters  related  to  defense. 
He  has  been  of  such  great  value  to  two 
Presidents  that  he  has  served  as  a  prin- 
cipal adviser  on  a  host  of  other  matters, 
including  poverty,  economic  problems, 
taxes,  and  labor. 

These  past  7  years  have  not  been  easy 
times.  The  Nation  has  been  challenged  as 
seldom  before.  Basic  premises  on  which 
we  have  long  relied  have  been  sorely 
tested.  We  have  had  to  live  through  the 
national  tragedy  of  the  death  of  a  Presi- 
dent. We  have  been  forced  to  defend  our 
institutions  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
We  are  immersed  In  a  fierce  war  in  Viet- 
nam. It  Is  not  saying  too  much  to  recog- 
nize that  because  of  Robert  S.  Mc- 
Namara's contributions  we — as  a  na- 
tion—have been  better  able  to  execute 
Government  policies  in  response  to  these 
challenges. 


Yesterday  the  President  bestowed  on 
Mr.  McNamara  the  Medal  of  Freedom. 
America  is  giving  him  to  the  world,  said 
President  Johnson,  referring  to  his  new 
post  as  President  of  the  World  Bank. 
That  is  certainly  the  case.  Moreover,  in 
the  process  of  releasing  him  to  an  inter- 
national assignment  of  this  magnitude, 
we  are  really  giving  him  to  ourselves 
once  again  because  this  Nation  is  very 
much  a  part  of  the  world.  What  happens 
in  the  world,  in  the  end,  happens  to  us. 
That  is  a  relationship  which  Robert  S. 
McNamara  has  long  understood  in  Its 
most  profound  sense.  Robert  McNamara 
leaves  the  Defense  Department  with  our 
gratitude  and  with  our  best  wishes  for 
the  continuance  of  his  great  and  con- 
structive contributions  in  his  new  assign- 
ment. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
join  my  colleague  Senator  Hart  in  ex- 
pressing my  sincere  regret  in  the  retire- 
ment of  Secretary  McNamara.  I,  and  I 
am  sure  many  others,  will  miss  his  astute 
grasp  of  the  overall  military  situation, 
and  his  firm  guidance  and  counsel  for 
the  past  7  years. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  grown 
inuneasurably  as  a  result  of  his  leader- 
ship and  I  am  sure  posterity  will  appro- 
priately record  his  contribution. 

He  deserves  the  highest  accolades  and 
I  am  glad  to  join  my  fellow  Senators  in 
making  it  a  matter  of  record. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  let  me  again 
thank  my  colleagues  who  have  been  kind 
enough  to  speak  as  they  have  of  a  vei-y 
great  American,  and  a  man  of  whom  we 
In  Michigan  are  extraordinarily  and 
justifiably  proud.  I  realize  now  that  the 
able  senior  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Ervin]  had  been  seeking  to  obtain 
time,  and  I  note  that  he  has  left  the  floor, 
but  I  know  perfectly  well  that  he  had 
planned  to  make  and,  except  for  the  de- 
mands of  his  schedule,  would  have  made, 
a  comment  at  this  point.  I  make  that  ex- 
planation in  the  Record  for  Secretary 
McNamara  and  by  way  of  apology  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

I  simply  repeat,  Mr.  President,  that  on 
this  day  Secretary  McNamara  deserves  a 
quiet  voce  of  thanks  from  all  Americans, 
and  I  vei-y  humbly  offer  mine. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  letters,  which 
were  referred  as  indicated: 
Report  of   Incentive  Pay.   Department  of 
THE  Navy 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Department  of 
the  Navy,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
number  of  officers  of  the  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  above  the  rank  of  lieutenant  com- 
mander or  major,  entitled  to  Incentive  pay 
for  the  6-month  period  preceding  February 
28.  1968;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Report  of  Comptroller  General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  opportunity  for  Improv- 
ing the  administration  of  the  economic  as- 
sistance program  for  Turkey,  Agency  for 
International  Development.  Department  of 
State  (with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Goverument  Operatlona. 
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PKOfosKO  Nationai.  Oallot  or  A«T  Bttildino 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  National  Gal- 
lery of  Art,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  the  Trustees  of  the 
National  Gallery  of  Art  to  construct  a  build- 
ing or  buildings  In  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  making  provisions  for  the  maintenance 
thereof  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
Indicated : 

By  the  PRESIDING  OPPICER: 
A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Conunon 
Council  of  the  City  of  Buffalo.  NY.,  remon- 
strating against  the  award  of  an  GEO  Om- 
budsman grant;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

Resolution  adopted  by  the  New  York  State 
Association  of  City  Councils.  Buffalo.  NY.. 
praying  for  the  enactment  of  legislation  to 
aid  cities  In  the  handling  of  their  many 
problems,  which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 


REPORT  ON  DISPOSITION  OP 
EXECUTIVE  PAPERS 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  from  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Disposition  of  Papers  In 
the  Executive  Departments,  to  which 
was  referred  for  examination  and  recom- 
mendation a  list  of  records  transmitted 
to  the  Senate  by  the  Archivist  of  the 
United  States,  dated  February  20,  1968, 
that  appeared  to  have  no  permanent 
value  or  historical  interest,  submitted  a 
report  thereon,  pursuant  to  law. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session. 
The    following    favorable    reports    of 
nominations  were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  MAONUSON.  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce: 

C.  R.  Smith,  of  New  York,  to  be  Secretary 
of  Commerce;  and 

John  H.  Crooker.  Jr..  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board. 


APPOINTMENT  TO  BOARD  OF  VISI- 
TORS TO  COAST  GUARD  ACADEMY 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. I  wish  to  announce  that  I  have 
appointed  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
BartlettI  and  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  ORirrrifl  as  members  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors  to  the  US.  Coast  Guard 
Academy. 


APPOINTMENT  TO  BOARD  OP  VIS- 
ITORS TO  U.S.  MERCHAJ^T  MARINE 
ACADEMY 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. I  wish  to  announce  that  I  have 
appointed  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina TMr.  HoLLiNcsl  and  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  ProutyI  as  members 
of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S. 
Merchant  Marine  Academy. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  vead  the  first 
time,  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ALLOTT  (for  himself.  Mr.  BkN- 
Nrrr.  Mr.  DotcnncK.  and  Mr.  Mon- 

TOTA) : 

S  30M.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8c(2)(A) 
of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement 
Act  of  1937.  as  amended,  so  as  to  Include 
Colorado.  Utah,  and  New.  Mexico  among  the 
specified  States  which  are  eligible  to  par- 
ticipate In  marketing  agreement  and  order 
programs  with  respect  to  apples;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Allott  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr  ALLOTT  ( for  himself,  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, and  Mr.  Dominick)  : 
S  3057  A  bill  to  amend  sections  2(3)  and 
8c(6)(I)  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937.  as  amended,  so  as  to 
permit  marketing  orders  applicable  to  apples 
to  provide  for  paid  advertising;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Allott  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  beading. ) 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  ( by  request)  : 
S.  3058.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Water  Re- 
sources Planning  Act  to  revise  the  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  for  administering  the 
provisions  of  the  act.  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Jackson  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading. ) 
By  Mr.  HART: 
S.  3069.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Man  Jak 
Cheung  (Ting  Ping  Wool;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TYDINGS; 
S.  3060.  A  bill  to  provide  benefits  for  sur- 
vivors of  Federal  Judges  comparable  to  bene- 
fits   received    by    survivors    of    Members    of 
Congress,  and   for  other  purposes: 

S.  3061.  A  bill  to  amend  provisions  of  law 
relating  to  the  retirement  of  Justices  and 
Judges  of  the  United  States:  and 

S.  3062.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  Administrator  of  the  Courts  for 
each  Judicial  circuit:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CLARK  (for  himself.  Mr.  Hast, 

Mr.   Habbis.   Mr.   Kennkdt   of   New 

York,  Mr.  MoiTDALZ,  Mr.  Moaac,  Mr. 

NcLsoN,    Mr.    PzLL.    lAr.    Randolph, 

Mr.  Ttoings,  Mr.  Wiluams  of  New 

Jersey,  and  Mr.  Yaesorodck  : 

S.  3063.  A  bill  to  provide  employment  and 

training  opportunities  for  low-income  and 

unemployeil   persons:    to  the  Committee  on 

Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

( See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Clakk  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  tinder 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  ( by  request) : 
S.  3064.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pish  and  WUd- 
llfe  Act  of  1956.  as  amended,  to  provide  tech- 
nical and  financial  assistance  to  the  com- 
mercial lUhtng  Industry  In  meeting  the 
requirements  of  the  Wholesome  Fish  and 
FUhery  Products  Act  of  1968:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnttson  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appears 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

S.  3065.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act,  as  amended,  by  providing 
for  temporary  injunctions  or  restraining  or- 
ders for  certain  violations  of  that  act;  and 
S.  3066.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act,  as  amended,  by  expand- 
ing the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  by  providing  for  temporary  re- 
straining orders  for  certain  violations  of  that 


act.  and  by  making  any  violation  of  that 
act  with  Intent  to  defraud  or  mislead  a  mis- 
demeanor; to  the  Conunlttee  on  Commerce. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  MAcmrsoN  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 


S.  3056  AND  S  3057— INTRODUCTION 
OP  PROPOSED  BILLS  RELATING 
TO  AMENDMENTS  OF  THE  AGRI- 
CULTURAL MARKETING  AGREE- 
MENT ACT  OF  1937 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  Senators  Bennett,  Dominick, 
MoNTOYA.  and  myself.  I  Introduce  a  bill 
to  amend  section  8c(2)  (A>  of  the  Aprl- 
cultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of 
1937.  as  amended,  so  as  to  Include,  Colo- 
rado. Utah,  and  New  Mexico  among  the 
specified  States  which  are  eligible  to  par- 
ticipate in  marketing  agreement  and  or- 
der programs  with  respect  to  apples, 
and  ask  that  it  be  appropriately  referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bin  <S.  3056)  to  amend  section 
8c(2)(A)  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  so  as 
to  include  Colorado.  Utah,  and  New  Mex- 
ico among  the  specified  States  which  are 
eligible  to  participate  In  marketing 
agreement  and  order  programs  with  re- 
spect to  apples.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Allott 
(for  himself  and  other  Senators) ,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Agrlcultiure  and 
Forestry. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  purpose  of  this  bill 
Is  to  enable  apple  growers  of  Colorado, 
Utah,  and  New  Mexico  to  do  a  more  effec- 
tive job  of  marketing  apples  In  their  re- 
spective States  by  providing  a  legislative 
means  of  entering  Into  voluntary  market- 
ing agreement  and  order  programs.  Sec- 
tion 8c(2)(A)  of  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937.  as 
amended,  already  enables  apple  growers 
In  certain  specified  States  to  enter  Into 
marketing  agreement  and  order  pro- 
grams. This  bill  merely  adds  Colorado, 
Utah,  and  New  Mexico  to  that  list  of 
States  which  are  afforded  an  opportunity 
to  enter  into  such  programs. 

The  Agricultural  Marketing  Agree- 
ment Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  provided 
the  means  whereby  the  orderly  and  efB- 
cient  marketing  processes  could  be  used 
for  the  Improvement  of  the  markets  for 
various  agricultural  commodities.  This 
legislative  tool  wsis  provided,  not  only 
for  the  economic  benefit  of  the  agricul- 
tural Industry  Involved  with  such  com- 
modities, but  also  for  the  general  benefit 
of  the  consuming  public.  This  law  pro- 
vided an  opportunity  for  proper  fanner 
bargaining  power  through  collective 
farmer  marketing  and  selling  agreements 
otherwise  unavailable  to  individual 
farmers. 

The  applegrowers  of  Colorado  are 
presently  permitted  by  our  State  law  to 
enter  into  marketing  agreements  and 
ordeis  on  an  Intrastate  basis.  What  we 
are  seeking  here,  however,  is  to  enable 
applegrowers  in  Colorado,  Utah,  and 
New  Mexico  to  join  with  other  apple- 
growers  in  the  States  enumerated  In  sec- 
tion 8c(2)  (A)  of  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
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ketlng  Agreement  Act  to  create  voluntary 
marketing  orders. 

Under  the  present  law,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  has  the  power  to  enter  Into 
these  marketing  orders,  which  are  ex- 
empted from  the  antitrust  laws  of  the 
United  States,  with  the  applegrowers  of 
the  affected  States. 

The  passage  of  the  bill  would  create 
the  opportunity  for  voluntary  Interstate 
agreements,  voted  upon  by  the  apple- 
growers  directly  affected,  which  would  be 
subject  to  approval  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  The  public  Interest  Is  fully 
protected  by  the  processes  established 
by  law.  Prior  to  approval  by  the  Secre- 
tary the  proposed  agreements  are  sub- 
ject to  hearings  called  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  satisfy  the  Department 
of  the  voluntariness  of  the  proposed 
agreement  and  to  be  certain  that  there 
is  a  sufficient  number  of  growers  who 
want  to  enter  Into  such  an  agreement. 
Thus  there  Is  an  Ideal  industry-govern- 
ment relationship  created  here  by  law  to 
assure  the  ultimate  protection  of  the 
public  Interest. 

The  applegrowers  in  Colorado,  Utah, 
and  New  Mexico  deserve  the  opportunity 
to  afford  themselves  of  the  promise  of 
the  purposes  of  the  Agricultural  Market- 
ing Agreement  Act  of  1937  for  the  or- 
derly exchange  of  their  commodity  In 
Interstate  commerce  by  effectuating  pro- 
grams beneficial  not  only  to  their  partic- 
ular Industry,  but  also  to  the  consuming 
public. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
I  have  sent  to  the  desk  be  printed  In  the 

Record  at  this  point.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  bill  will  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  In  accordance  with  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Colorado.     . 

S.  3056 
A  bill  to  amend  section   8c(2)(A)    of   the 
Agrlculttiral  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of 
1937.  as  amended,  so  as  to  Include  Colo- 
rado,  Utah    and   New   Mexico   among   the 
specified  states  which  are  eligible  to  par- 
ticipate in  marketing  agreement  and  other 
programs  with  respect  to  apples 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in   Congress   assembled.   That    the 
first  sentence  of  section  8c(2)  ( A)  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Agreement  Act  of   1937, 
as  amended.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
Connecticut"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Connecticut,     Colorado,     Utah,     and     New 
Mexico.". 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  also  introduce.  Mr. 
President,  a  bill  offered  by  Senators 
Dominick,  Bennett,  and  myself,  "to 
amend  sections  2(3)  and  8c(6)(I)  of 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement 
Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  so  as  to  permit 
marketing  orders  applicable  to  apples  to 
provide  for  paid  advertising."  and  ask 
that  it.  too,  be  appropriately  referred. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bin  <S.  3057)  to  amend  sections 
213)  and  8ci6)(I)  of  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937.  as 
amended,  so  as  to  permit  marketing  or- 
ders applicable  to  apples  tc  provide  for 
paid  advertising.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Allott  (for  himself.  Mr.  Bennett,  and 


Mr.  Dominick)  .  was  received,  read  twice 
by  Its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Again,  this  bill  is  only 
offered  in  the  realm  of  enabling  legisla- 
tion. It  would  still  require  that  the  apple- 
growers  themselves,  by  voluntary  agree- 
ment, provide  that  expenses  of  paid  ad- 
vertising be  a  part  of  a  marketing  agree- 
ment or  order.  This  would  require  ap- 
proval by  a  majority  of  the  producers 
themselves,  which  order,  of  course,  Is  still 
subject  to  approval  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  Is  essential  to 
the  applegrowing  industry  to  further 
the  development  of  programs  which 
would  provide  a  more  effective  job  of 
marketing  apples  by  the  apple  industry. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point.  ^^^     ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  bill  wUl  be  printed  In  the 
Record.  In  accordance  with  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

s.  3057 
A  bill  to  amend  sections  2(3)   and  8c (6)  (I) 
of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement 
Act  of  1937.  as  amended,  so  as  to  permit 
marketing  orders  applicable  to  apples  to 
provide  for  paid  advertising 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a)  sec- 
tion   2(3)     of    the    Agricultural    Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  Is  amend- 
ed by  Inserting  ",  such  marketing  research 
and  development  projects  provided  In  section 
8c(6)(I),   and"   immediately   after   "section 
8c(6)(H)". 

(b)  The  proviso  at  the  end  of  section  8c 
(6)  (I)  of  such  Act,  as  amended.  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "or  avocados"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  ",  avocados,  or  apples". 


S  3058— INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL 
RELATING  TO  AMENDMENT  OF 
WATER  RESOURCES  PLANNING 
ACT 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  Intro- 
duce, by  request  and  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Water 
Resources  Planning  Act  to  revise  the 
authorization  of  appropriations  for  ad- 
ministering the  provisions  of  the  act 
and  for  other  purposes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ex- 
ecutive communication  from  the  Water 
Resources  Council  requesting  the  pro- 
posed legislation  and  the  text  of  the  bill 
itself  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  letter  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  bill  (S.  3058)  to  amend  the  Water 
Resources  Planning  Act  to  revise  the 
authorization  of  appropriations  for  ad- 
ministering the  provisions  of  the  act,  and 
for  other  •  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Jackson,  by  request,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

S.  3058 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 


401  of  the  Water  Resources  Planning  Act 
( Public  Law  89-80;  79  Stat.  244)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"SBC.  401.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  thU 
Act— 

"(a)  such  amounte  as  may  be  necessary 
to  administer  the  provisions  of  TlUes  I.  II. 
Ill  and  XV:  Provided.  That,  not  to  exceed 
$400,000  annually  shall  be  avaUable  to  ad- 
minister the  provisions  of  Title  III;  and 

"(b)  not  to  exceed  W.000,000  annually  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  Title  11:  Pro- 
vided, That,  not  more  than  $760,000  an- 
nually shall  be  available  for  any  single  river 
basin  commission." 

The  letter,  presented  by  Mr.  Jackson. 
Is  as  follows: 

WATER    RESOUKCES    COUNCll. 

Washington.  D.C..  February  24,  1968. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphret. 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  is  a  drait 
of  a  proposed  bill  to  amend  the  Water  Re- 
soxu-ces  Planning  Act  (Public  Law  89-80;  79 
Stat.  244;   approved  July  22.  1966). 

We  recommend  that  this  bill  be  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committee  for  considera- 
tion, and  we  recommend  that  It  be  enacted. 
This  proposed  legislation  would  revise  the 
authorization  of  appropriations  for  admin- 
istrative expenses  In  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Water  Resources  Planning  Act 
that  Is  contained  In  section  401  of  the  Act. 
Aside  from  changing  the  sequence  of  the  pro- 
visions of  section  401.  the  draft  bill  would 
make  only  one  change  In  the  substance  of 
the  section.  It  would  remove  the  llmltaUon 
of  $300,000  annually  from  the  authoriza- 
tion for  appropriations  for  administering  the 
provisions  of  Title  I  of  the  Act,  and  substi- 
tute an  authorization  for  appropriations  In 
such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary.  The  other 
limitations  now  contelned  in  section  401 
would  remain  unmodified. 

The  passage  of  the  Federal  Salary  Act  of 
1967  has  necessitated  either  the  removal  of 
the  limitation  for  administering  the  provi- 
sions of  Title  I  or  the  curtailment  of  essen- 
tial functions.  Furthermore,  experience  un- 
der this  Act  since  its  enactment  in  July  1965. 
has  pointed  to  the  desirability  of  removing 
the  appropriation  limitation  so  that  consid- 
eration may  be  given  in  future  years  to  in- 
creases in  appropriations  to  better  carry  out 
the  functions  and  responslblllUes  of  the 
Water  Resources  Council. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
enactment  of  this  draft  bill  would  be  con- 
sistent with  the  Administrations  ob- 
jectives. 

sincerely  yours. 

Stewart  L.  Udaix. 

Chairman. 


S  3064— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
AMEND  THE  FISH  AND  WILDLIFE 
ACT  OF  1956.  AS  AMENDED 
Mr  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
I  Introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Act 
of  1956,  as  amended,  to  provide  techni- 
cal and  financial  assistance  to  the  com- 
mercial fishing  Industry  in  meeting  the 
requirements  of  the  Wholesome  Fish  and 
Fishery  Products  Act  of  1968. 

President  Johnson,  in  his  consumer 
message,  proposed  legislation  to  improve 
the  quality  of  fish  and  fishei-y  products. 
This  legislation  would  provide  for  the 
regulation  of  fish  and  fishery  products 
aboard  vessels  and  in  the  processing 
plants.  The  regulations  will  require  the 
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plants  and  vessela  to  meet  new  stand- 
ards of  sanitation  and  quality. 

In  many  cases  this  could  work  con- 
siderable hardship  upon  segments  of  the 
Industry  which  will  be  asked  to  qualify 
under  the  proposed  legislation.  This  bill 
would  give  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior specific  authority  to  make  loans 
to  processing  plants  for  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  the  new  legislation.  The 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Act  of  1956  now  au- 
thorizes loans  for  vessels.  This  bill  would 
increase  the  loan  fund  from  $20  mllion 
to  $30  mllion.  Half  of  this  increase  was 
recommended  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  in  connection  with  the  Senate- 
passed  bill — S.  1798.  Accordingly,  the  last 
sentence  on  line  18.  page  2.  of  that  bill 
should  be  deleted. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
In  the  RicoHD  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  tb»  Interior,  requesting  the  pro- 
posed legislation,  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  received-  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  letter  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  iS.  3064)  to  amend  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Act  of  1956.  as  amended,  to 
provide  technical  and  financial  assist- 
ance to  the  commercial  fishing  Industry 
in  meeting  the  requirements  of  the 
Wholesome  Fish  and  Fishery  Products 
Act  of  1968.  introduced  by  Mr.  Magntjsow. 
by  request,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
Its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RxcoRO.  M  follows: 
&  aoM 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rcpreientativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Bectlon 
7  of  the  Ftsh  and  Wildlife  Act  of  1956  (70 
Stat.  1122;   16  USC.  472f)   is  amended: 

I  a)  By  redesignating  paragraph*  (4)  and 
(6)  aa  paragraphs  (5)  and  (8):  and 

(b)  By  Inserting  a  new  paragraph  after 
paragraph  ( 3 )  to  read  aa  f  oUowa : 

"(4)  provide  technical  assistance  to  the 
commercial  fishing  Industry  In  developmg 
economically  feasible  technical  Improve- 
ments to  meet  any  standards  of  sanitation 
and  quality  promulgated  under  the  Whole- 
some Pish  and  Fishery  Products  Act  of  1968 
and  the  other  provisions  of  said  Act  and  to 
assure  that  all  fish  and  fishery  products  fully 
comply  with  said  standards;". 

(c)  Section  4  of  the  Fish  and  WUdllfe  Act 
of  1956  (70  SUt.  1121)  as  amended  (16  U.S.C. 
472c )  Is  amended : 

(1)  By  deleting  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subsection  (a)  and  inserting  the  following: 
"and  sstabltshments  processing  fish  and 
fishery  products  subject  to  regulation*  is- 
sued under  the  Wholesome  Fish  and  Fishery 
Products  Act  of  1968." 

(3)  By  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (b)(4)  and 
Inserting  "and  to  establlshmenU  processing 
fish  and  fishery  producu.";  and 

(3)  By  amending  the  last  sentence  of  sub- 
section (c)  of  thU  section  to  read  aa  follows: 

"There  is  authorised  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  fisheries  loan  fund  the  sum  of  t30.- 
000.000  to  provide  initial  caplUl." 

The  letter,  presented  by  Mr.  Magntt- 
soN.  is  as  follows: 


us.  Dkpa«t»«snt  or  ths  iNTKaioa. 

OmCK  or  THX  SXCSRAKT. 

Washington.  DC.  February   7.  1969. 
Hon.  HtTsntr  H.  Htmraarr. 
president  of  the  Senate, 
Waafiington.  D.C. 

DKAa  Mb  PsEsninfT:  Enclosed  Is  a  draft 
of  a  proposed  bUl.  "To  amend  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Act  of  1956.  as  amended,  to  provide 
technical  and  financial  asidstance  to  the 
commercial  fishing  Industry  In  meeting  the 
requlremenu  of  the  Wholesome  Fish  and 
Fishery  Products  Act  of  1968." 

We  recommend  that  thla  bill  be  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committee  for  considera- 
tion, and  we  recommend  that  It  be  enacted. 

President  Johnson  In  his  Consumer  Mes- 
sage proposed  legislation  to  improve  tbo 
quality  of  fish  and  fishery  products.  This 
legislation  would  provide  for  the  regulation 
of  fish  and  fishery  products  at  the  vecsel  and 
the  prooeaslng  plants.  The  regulations  will 
require  the  plants  and  vessels  to  meet  stand- 
ards of  sanitation  and  quality. 

The  enclosed  proposal  would  give  the  De- 
partment specific  authority  to  provide  tech- 
nical asalstanoe  and  authority  to  make  loans 
to  processing  plants  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  the  new  legislation.  The  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Act  of  1956  now  authorizes  loans  for 
vessels.  The  bill  would  Increase  the  loan 
fimd  from  920  million  to  $30  million  Half 
of  this  Increase  was  recommended  by  the 
Department  In  connection  with  the  Senate- 
passed  bill  S.  1798.  Accordingly,  the  last  sen- 
tence on  line  18,  page  2.  of  that  bUl  should 
be  deleted. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there  Is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of 
this  report  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Clabkncc  P.  Pautzkx. 
Deputy     Assistant     Secretary     of     the 
Interior. 


3.  3065  AND  S.  3066— INTRODUCTION 
OP  TWO  BILLS  RELATING  TO  PRO- 
POSED AMENDMENT  OP  THE  FED- 
ERAL TRADE  COMMISSION  ACT 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce, by  request,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, the  Deceptive  Sales  Act  of  1968. 
an  act  which  would  amend  section  13  of 
the  F^ederal  Trade  Commission  Act  by 
empowering  the  FTC,  when  it  believes  it 
would  be  in  the  public  Interest  to  do  so. 
to  seek  a  preliminary  injunction  against 
any  person  whom  it  has  reason  to  believe 
is  engaged  In  an  unfair  or  deceptive  act 
or  practice  affecting  a  consumer,  in  vi- 
olation of  section  5  of  the  FTC  Act. 

This  is  an  amendment  which  is  long 
overdue  and  is  essential  to  protect  the 
American  consumer.  Too  frequently  to- 
day persons  are  engaged  In  schemes  to 
defraud  the  pubUc  which  are  clearly  In 
violation  of  the  FTC  Act.  Yet  Commis- 
sion proceedings  are  often  prolonged, 
sometimes  taking  as  long  as  2  years  to 
resolve,  while  a  respondent  ekes  out  the 
maximum  period  of  grace  afforded  by 
exercising  his  full  procedural  rights. 
During  this  time,  large  numbers  of  addi- 
tional consumers  may  be  lured  into  par- 
ticipating In  schemes  which  ultimately 
will  defraud  them  of  hundreds  of  dollars. 
There  is  no  excuse  for  perpetuating  this 
gaping  loophole  in  Commission  pro- 
cedures. 

To  authorize  the  Commission  to  seek 
to  enjoin  a  respondent  whom  it  believes 
is  violating  the  act,  would  enable  It  to 


obtain  the  same  type  of  remedies  which 
are  currently  available  to  a  court  of  law. 
For,  at  the  present  time,  a  court  may  en- 
join a  defendant  from  pursuing  a  par- 
ticular course  of  action,  pending  final  de- 
termination of  the  case,  when  continua- 
tion of  that  activity  might  result  in 
irreparable  harm  to  the  plaintiff.  Simi- 
larly, under  this  bill,  issuance  of  an  in- 
junction could  thwart  extensive  swindling 
of  consumers,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  respondent's  rights  would  be  adequate- 
ly protected,  for  the  Commission  would 
be  required  to  seek  its  injunction  in  a 
Federal  district  court  where  a  Federal 
Judge  would  determine  if  such  a  tem- 
porary remedy  Is  warranted  by  the  facts. 

President  Johnson,  in  sending  this 
draft  bill  to  Congress,  has  spotlighted  an 
extremely  Important  area  for  congies- 
slonal  action.  For  no  proposal  could  be 
more  important  in  enabling  the  FTC  to 
act  speedily  and  effectively  against  fly- 
by-night  operators  who  are  currently 
fleecing  the  public. 

While  the  committee  Is  considering 
this  Important  legislation,  however,  I  be- 
lieve It  would  also  be  useful  to  consider, 
at  the  same  time,  two  additional  amend- 
ments to  the  FTC  Act  which  have  been 
mentioned  as  essential  to  combat  con- 
sumer fraud.  As  a  result,  I  am  introduc- 
ing a  bill  today,  which  complements  the 
President's  proposal.  Not  only  will  it  pro- 
vide the  Commission  with  the  authority 
to  seek  preliminary  injimctions,  but  it 
will  broaden  the  Commission's  jurisdic- 
tion and  enable  it  to  find  a  person  who 
has  willfully  deceived  a  consumer,  in 
violation  of  section  5  of  the  FTC  Act, 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by 
a  fine  of  not  more  tham  $5,000  or  by  im- 
prisonment of  not  more  than  6  months. 

An  amendment  of  this  latter  nature 
will  serve  to  deter  willful  violations  of  the 
act,  for  at  the  present  time,  a  fraudulent 
operator  frequently  sees  little  harm  in 
being  placed  under  a  Commission  cease- 
and-desist  order.  As  such  an  order  im- 
poses no  monetary  penalty  imless  it  is 
subsequently  violated,  he  will  merely 
launch  a  new  scheme,  not  covered  by  the 
original  FTC  order,  and  wait  for  the 
Commission  to  catch  up  with  him  again. 
Yet  in  those  cases  where  the  Commis- 
sion seeks  to  prosecute  an  Individual 
under  this  amendment,  his  rights  will  be 
adequately  protected,  for  the  Commis- 
sion must  present  its  case  in  a  Federal 
.  court  where  the  defendant  will  be  ac- 
corded his  full  procedural  rights,  includ- 
ing the  constitutional  right  to  trial  by 
jury,  before  he  can  be  foimd  guilty. 

Finally,  as  mentioned  earlier,  this  sec- 
ond bill  also  contains  provisions  which 
would  broaden  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
FTC  to  encompass  deceptive  acts  or 
practices  "affecting  Interstate  com- 
merce," as  well  as  those  "In  interstate 
commerce."  Although  in  most  cases  this 
broader  jurisdiction  would  not  be  exer- 
cised, there  are  some  instances  on  record 
where  the  Commission  has  investigated 
clearly  deceptive  acts  and  has  found, 
after  developing  a  complete  record,  that 
It  Is  unable  to  bring  suit  because  a  fringe 
operator  is  acting  entirely  within  State 
lines,  even  though  using  materials  which 
have  moved  in  interstate  commerce.  Nor- 
mally, of  course,  it  would  be  proper  for 
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Stole  authorities  to  proceed  against  that 
individual,  but  in  some  cases  the  State 
attorney  general  lacks  the  statutory  au- 
thority to  do  so.  While  the  Commission 
should  work  closely  with  the  SUte  offi- 
cials in  fostering  strong  consumer  pro- 
tection programs  within  each  State,  it 
should  also  be  able  to  act  to  protect  con- 
sumers where  effecUve  State  legislation 
does  not  yet  exist. 

The  Commerce  Committee  plsois  to 
hold  early  hearings  on  these  bills,  and 
we  hope  to  report  legislation  out  early 
in  this  session.  We  shall  attach  a  great 
aeal  of  urgency  to  these  proposals,  for 
the  American  consumo:  deserves  today 
the  added  protection  which  they  wiU 

afford. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  two  bills  be 
printed  in  the  Record  foUowlng  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bills 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bills 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Macntj- 
soN.  by  request,  were  received,  read  twice 
by  their  titles,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Co.Timerce,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S  3065.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act,  as  amended,  by  providing 
for  temporary  Injunctions  or  restraining  or- 
ders for  certain  violations  of  that  act: 

■Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amenca  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
A:t  may  be  cited  as  the  'DecepUve  Sales 
Act  of  1968.'  _  ^       , 

■Sec.  2.  That  section  13(a)  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  53(a))  bo 
.1  mended  as  follows: 

•Sec.  13.  (a)  Wheneter  the  Commission 
has.  reason  to  believe — 

1 1 )  that  any  person,  partnership,  or  cor- 
por.itlon  is  engaged  In.  or  Is  about  to  engage 
in,  the  dissemination  or  the  causing  of 
the  dissemination  of  any  advertisement 
In  vtolaUon  of  section  12,  or  any  act  or  prac- 
tice In  commerce  within  the  meaning  of 
section  5  which  Is  unfair  or  deceptive  to 
tlie  consumer,  and 

■(2)  that  the  enjoining  thereof  pending 
the  Issuance  of  a  complaint  by  the  Commis- 
sion under  section  5,  and  untU  such  com- 
plaint is  dismissed  by  the  Commission  or  set 
aside  by  the  court  on  review,  or  the  order  of 
the  Commission  to  cease  and  desist  made 
tliereon  has  become  final  within  the  meaning 
of  section  6.  would  be  to  the  Interest  of  the 
public. 

the  Commission  by  any  of  Its  attorneys  des- 
ignated by  It  for  such  purpose  may  bring  suit 
In  a  district  court  of  the  United  States  or  In 
the  United  States  court  of  any  Territory,  to 
enjoin  such  dissemination  or  the  causing  of 
such  dissemination  of  any  act  or  practice  In 
cmmerce  within  the  meaning  of  section  5 
V  hich  Is  unfair  or  deceptive  to  the  consumer. 
Lpon  proper  showing  a  temporary  Injunction 
or  restraining  order  shaU  be  granted  with- 
out bond.  Any  such  suit  shall  be  brought 
in  the  district  In  which  such  person,  part- 
nership, or  corporation  resides  or  transacts 
business.' " 

S  3066.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act.  as  amended,  by  expanding 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission by  providing  for  temporary  restrain- 
ing orders  for  certain  violations  of  that  act. 
and  by  making  any  violation  of  that  Act 
with  Intent  to  defraud  or  mislead  a 
misdemeanor: 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 


Aineiica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 6(a)(1)  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Act  (15  U.S.C.  45(a)(1))  is  amended 
to   read  as   follows: 

••Sec.  5(a)(1).  Unfair  methods  of  com- 
petition In  commerce  or  affecting  commerce, 
and  unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or  practices  in 
commerce  or  aaectlng  conunerce  are  here- 
by declared  unlawful." 

•"Section  13  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Act  (15  U.S.C.  53)  is  amended  as 
follows —  .    .  „ 

'•  "Sec.  13.  (a)  Whenever  the  Commission 
has  reason  to  believe — 

••(1)  that  any  person,  partnership,  or 
corporation  Is  engaged  In.  or  Is  about  to 
engage  In  any  act  or  practice  In  commerce 
within  the  meaning  of  Section  5  which  U 
unfair  or  deceptive  to  the  constmier.  and 

•••(2)  that  the  enjoining  thereof  pending 
the  Issuance  of  a  complaint  by  the  Commis- 
sion under  section  5.  and  untU  such  com- 
plaint is  dismissed  by  the  Commission  or 
set  aside  by  the  court  on  review,  or  the 
order  of  the  Commission  to  cease  and  desist 
made  thereon  has  become  final  within  the 
meaning  of  section  6,  would  be  to  the  In- 
terest of  the  public, 

the  Commission  by  any  of  Its  attorneys  des- 
ignated by  It  for  such  purpose  may  bring 
suit  Ui  a  district  court  of  the  United  States 
or  In  the  United  States  court  of  any  Terri- 
tory to  enjoin  such  unfair  method  of  com- 
petition or  such  unfair  or  deceptive  act  or 
practice  Upon  proper  showing  a  temporary 
injunction  or  restraining  order  shall  be 
granted  without  bond.  Any  such  suit  shall 
be  brought  In  the  district  In  which  such 
person,  partnership,  or  corporaUon  resides  or 
transacts  business.' 

"Sec.  3.  Section  14(a)  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  ( 15  U.S.C.  54(a) )  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"  'Sec.  14.  (a)  Any  persons,  partnership,  or 
corporation  who  violates  any   provision  of 
section  12(a),  If  the  use  of  the  conunodlty 
advertised  may  be  injurious  to  health  be- 
cause of  results  from  such  use  under  the 
conditions  prescribed  In  the  advertisement 
thereof  or  under  such  conditions  as  are  cus- 
tomary'or  usual,  and  any  person,  partner- 
ship, or  corporation  who  engaged  In  any  vio- 
lation of  section  5  with  Intent  to  defraud  or 
mislead,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and  upon  conviction  shaU  be  punished  by  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  $5,000  or  by  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  six  months,  or  by 
both   such   fine   and    imprisonment;    except 
that  If  the  conviction  Is  for  a  violation  com- 
mitted after  a  first  conviction  of  such  person, 
partnership,  or  corporation,  for  any  violation 
of  such  section,  punishment  shall  be  by  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000  or  by  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  by  both 
such  fine  and  imprisonment:  Protnded,  That 
for  the  purposes  of  this  section  meats  and 
meat  food  products  duly  Inspected,  marked, 
and  labeled  In  accordance  with  rules  and 
regulations  Issued  under  the  Meat  Inspection 
Act   and  poultry  and  poultry  products  duly 
inspected,  marked,  and  labeled  In  accordance 
with  rules  and  regulations  Issued  under  the 
Poultry   Products   Inspection  Act.   shall   be 
conclusively     presumed     not    Injurious    to 
health  at  the  time  the  same  leave  official 
"establishments. 


PENALTIES  FOR  CERTAIN  ACTS  OF 
VIOLENCE  OR  INTIMIDATION- 
AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENT    NO.     655 

Mr.  BAKER  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
(No.  554)  proposed  by  Mr.  Dirksen  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  2516)  to  prescribe  penalties  for 
certain  acts  of  violence  or  Intimidation, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  was  or- 


dered to  lie  on  the  table   and  to   be 
printed. 

(See  reference  to  the  above  amend- 
ment when  submitted  by  Mr.  Baker, 
which  appears  imder  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 

AMENDMENT     NO.    656 

Mr.  COOPER  submitted  an  amend- 
ment! intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute (No.  554)  proposed  by  Mr.  Dirksen 
to  House  bill  2516,  supra,  which  was  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

(See  reference  to  the  above  amendment 
when  submitted  by  Mr.  Cooper,  which 
appears  imder  a  separate  heading. 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.  557    THBOUOH    559 

Mr  TALMADGE  submitted  three 
amendments,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  the  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  <No.  554)  proposed  by 
Mr.  DIRKSEN  to  House  biU  2516,  supra, 
which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
and  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENTS     NOS.     560     THBOUGH     566 

Mr  ERVIN  submitted  seven  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him. 
to  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  (No.  554)  proposed  by  Mr. 
DIRKSEN  to  House  bill  2516.  supra,  which 
were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to 
be  printed. 

(See  reference  to  the  above  amend- 
ments when  submitted  by  Mr.  Ervin. 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 

AMENDMENT   NO.    567 

Mr  COOPER  submitted  an  amend- 
ment! intended  to  be  proposed  by  hun. 
to  the  amendment  (No.  554)  in  the  na- 
ture 01-  a  substitute,  proposed  by  Mr. 
DIRKSEN  to  House  bill  2516.  supra,  which 
was  ordered  to  Ue  on  the  table  and  to 
be  printed. 

(See  reference  to  the  above  amend- 
ment when  submitted  by  Mr.  Cooper. 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 

AMENDMENTS  NOS.  668  AND  509 

Mr  DOMINICK  submitted  two 
amendments,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him.  to  the  amendments  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  <No.  554)  proposed  by  Mn 
DIRKSEN  to  House  bill  2516,  supra,  which 
were  ordered  to  Ue  on  the  table  and  to 
be  printed. 

AMENDMENTS  NOS.  670  THEOtJOH  578 

Mr  MILLER  submitted  six  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him. 
to  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  'No.  554)  proposed  by  Mr. 
DniKSEN  to  House  bill  2516,  supra,  which 
were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to 
be  printed. 

(See  reference  to  the  above  amend- 
ments when  submitted  by  Mr.  Miller, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 

AMENDMENTS  NOS.  676  THROUGH  578 

Mr  THURMOND  submitted  three 
amendments,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  the  amendments  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  (No.  554)  proposed  by 
Mr  Dirksen  to  House  bill  2516,  supra, 
which  were  ordered  to  Ue  on  the  table 
and  to  be  printed. 
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AMKNDIfKNTS  NOfl.   ST*  TIUOUCH   SBl 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  submitted 
three  amendments.  Intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  him.  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  '  No.  554  >  proposed 
by  Mr.  DiRKSEN  to  House  bill  2516.  supra, 
which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
and  to  be  printed. 

AMBNDMZNTS    NOS.    SSa   THBOtJOH    >•• 

Mr  HART  <for  himself.  Mr.  Javtts. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  and  Mr.  Brooke)  submit- 
ted four  amendments,  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  them,  jointly,  to  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  iNo. 
554  >  proposed  by  Mr.  Dirksen  to  House 
bill  2516.  supra,  which  were  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

I  See  reference  to  the  above  amend- 
ments when  submitted  by  Mr.  Hart. 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 

ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  ERVIN 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator fronT  Mississippi  understands  that 
after  the  conclusion  of  morning  business, 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark  1  has  been  allotted  45  minutes,  and 
after  that  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javfts]  30  minutes.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  following  those  two 
periods  and  addresses,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  ErvinI  be  recog- 
nized for  1  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


A  HERITAGE  FOR  THE  WORTHY 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  very  thought-provoking 
editorial  entitled  "A  Heritage  for  the 
Worthy."  published  January  4.  1968.  in 
the  Record  Stockman,  one  of  Colorado's 
oldest  and  most  respected  agricultural 
publications,  founded  In  1889. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A    HurTAOE    FOB    THE    WOKTHT 

Above  all  else.  1967  appeared  to  be  a  year 
when  the  verities  were  questioned — In  poli- 
tics. In  economics.  In  religion,  and  In  vir- 
tually every  other  element  of  the  structure 
of  present-day  society,  says  the  Industrial 
News  Review  What  does  It  all  mean?  No  one 
really  seems  to  know.  Some  claim  the  tearing 
down  of  old  standards  reflects  what  might  be 
called  a  healthy  renaissance  of  advanced 
thought.  Others  view  with  foreboding  a 
trend  they  feel  is  leading  to  a  moral  break- 
down and  anarchy. 

The  experts  are  the  most  confused  lot  of 
all.  Sometimes  their  judgment*  of  coming 
events  are  ludicrous.  Typical  of  their  Inabil- 


ity to  gwess  the  future  wu  the  recent  state- 
ment of  one  of  this  country's  leading  finan- 
cial authorities  that  devaluation  of  the  Brit- 
ish pound  was  unlikely  because  the  English 
program  of  austerity  was  so  fundamentally 
reassuring  as  to  make  a  crisis  Improbable 
By  the  time  this  particular  forecast  was  In 
print,  the  British  pound  had  been  devalued 
and  no  one  knows  what  the  future  holds  for 
the  monetary  systems  of  the  world. 

Out  of  all  the  confusion  of  1967.  one  fact 
has  become  clearly  obvious — self-govern- 
ment Itself  Is  on  trial  This  Is  so  l)ecause  the 
very  truths  which  are  the  mainstay  of  self- 
government  are  being  altered  or  swept  away 
one  after  another — truths  that  were  once 
called  self-evident.  These  truths  have  to  do 
with  financial  responsibility,  the  Integrity 
of  the  family,  the  inviolate  rights  of  persons 
and  property  under  the  law  and  concepts  of 
Individual  self-reliance  and  initiative  that 
are  inseparable  from  freedom  under  repre- 
sentative government.  A  gradual  decline  In 
respect  for  these  prerequisites  of  liberty  was 
never  more  apparent  In  the  observation  of 
many  people  than  during  the  crucial  months 
of    1967. 

Outwardly,  the  United  States  Is  Invincible. 
But  the  founding  fathers  warned  nearly  200 
years  ago  that  the  greatest  danger  to  the 
American  experiment  In  free  government 
could  well  come  from  within.  A  debauched 
currency,  a  weakening  pride  In  individual 
Independence,  and  the  t;radual  ascendancy 
of  state  authority  are  undeniably  changing 
the  outlook  for  constitutional  government 
as  we  have  known  It  in  the  United  States. 
Pew  now  living  have  the  capacity  to  view  the 
present  era  as  It  will  be  recorded  in  the  his- 
tory tx>oks  at  some  distant  time  in  the 
future. 

Our  present  civilization,  and  more  spe- 
cifically our  own  country,  measured  by  ma- 
terial progress  and  the  potential  for  future 
progress,  opens  a  vista  that  staggers  the  Imag- 
ination. The  precepts  under  wnlch  civili- 
zation has  advanced  to  this  point,  and  which 
have  brought  a  greater  measure  of  well- 
being  to  more  people  than  has  ever  been 
known  in  the  world  before,  must  have  a  va- 
lidity that  the  hippies,  the  malcontents,  and 
the  anti-American  demonstrators  have  failed 
to  perceive. 

No  political  party,  no  single  group  of  citi- 
zens is  solely  to  olame  for  the  dismal  drift 
that  has  put  self-government  on  trial,  and 
as  the  elections  of  1968  approach,  we  should 
expect  no  miracles  from  our  elected  rep- 
resentative*. They  but  reflect  the  temper 
and  attitudes  of  the  electorate.  The  signs  be- 
came abundant  during  1967  that  a  turning 
point  has  been  reached  In  the  affairs  of  the 
world  and  of  our  country. 

As  we  enter  1968.  everyone  of  tu  should 
resolve  to  be  worthy  of  the  heritage  of  self- 
government — a   heritage   for   which    500.000 
men  In   Vietnam  are   laying  their  lives  on  . 
the  line. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  This  editorial.  In  my 
opinion,  could  well  be  read  by  all  of  the 
people  of  America.  It  points  out  some  of 
the  great  fallacies  in  our  present  popular 
thinking  in  this  country. 


THAT  DREADFUL  COST  OF  FIGHT- 
ING TO  MILITARY  VICTORY  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President.  It 
appears  that  President  Johnson  is  de- 
termined to  fight  to  military  victory  In 
Vietnam  no  matter  how  long  that  takes 
nor  how  great  our  losses.  General  West- 
moreland and  General  Wheeler.  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  are 
now  urging  President  Johnson  to  send 
Immediately  many  thousands  of  addi- 


tional soldiers  to  fight  in  Vietnam.  It  has 
been  reported  in  the  public  press  and  via 
radio  that  they  are  urging  immediate 
sending  of  125.000  or  150.000  additional 
fighting  men  of  our  Armed  Forces.  This. 
despite  the  fact  that  only  approximately 
70.000  of  the  more  than  half  a  million 
marines,  airmen,  and  GI's  now  In  Viet- 
nam and  Thailand  are  actually  engaged 
in  combat  operations.  Americans  may 
expect  more  ofDcers  and  men  of  our 
active  reser\'e  to  be  called  for  active 
service  in  Vietnam  within  the  near 
future.  The  fact  is  that  our  fighting  men 
have  been  and  are  on  the  defensive  in 
most  areas  in  South  Vietnam.  The  initia- 
tive has  been  and  is  entirely  with  the 
forces  of  the  National  Liberation  Front, 
or  Vletcong. 

For  many  months  it  has  been  obvious 
that  meaningful  negotiations  toward  a 
cease-fire  and  an  armistice  would  begin 
without  delay  if  the  United  States  would 
unconditionally  stop  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam.  Leaders  of  many  govern- 
ments, including  the  Foreign  Mini.ster 
of  Canada.  Premier  Kosypln.  of  the  So- 
viet Union,  and  Prime  Minister  Gandhi, 
of  India,  have  publicly  asserted  this  on 
numerous  occasions.  Also,  this  assurance 
has  repeatedly  been  made  recently  di- 
rect from  Hanoi.  United  Nations  Secre- 
tary General  U  Thant  has  stated  that 
the  North  Vietnamese  government  would 
agree  to  talks  within  a  few  days  of  the 
time  the  United  States  announces  an 
unconditional  halt  of  our  bombine  North 
Vietnam.  Still,  the  President  refuses  to 
end  the  bombing  without  a  prior 
guarantee  by  the  North  Vietnamese  !iot 
to  take  military  advantage  of  a  bombing 
halt.  All  along  we  have  always  con- 
tinued our  fiow  of  men.  munitions,  and 
supplies  to  Vietnam  during  previous 
bombing  pauses. 

The  nearest  the  administration  has 
come  to  defining  this  vague  condition  is 
that  Hanoi  would  be  expected  not  to 
Increase  the  level  of  its  infiltration  of 
supplies  south  of  the  17th  parallel  in 
South  Vietnam.  Even  this  was  not  an- 
nounced imtll  recently.  However,  noth- 
ing has  been  said  by  administration  offi- 
cials concerning  any  reciprocal  guaran- 
tee on  our  part  against  increasing  the 
level  of  our  support  and  the  influx  of  oui- 
men  and  supplies  Into  South  Vietnam 
during  that  same  period.  While  insisting 
that  Hanoi  pledge  not  to  take  military 
advantage  of  negotiations,  we  would  re- 
main free  to  do  so. 

An  unconditional  end  to  the  bombing 
would  signal  our  readiness  for  a  com- 
promise based  on  the  hard  fact,  made 
even  clearer  by  the  recent  Vletcong  of- 
fensive, that  a  stalemate  now  exists.  Our 
refusal  to  do  so  Indicates  the  opposite. 

Mr.  President,  the  real  obstacle  to  ne- 
gotiations remains  what  it  has  been  for 
months — the  apparent  Intent  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  pursue  this  war  to  a  total 
military  victory  which  becomes  more  re- 
mote every  day  imless  the  war  is  ex- 
panded to  the  point  where  we  run  the 
risk  of  starting  world  war  IH.  The  Presi- 
dent appears  to  reject  a  diplomatic 
settlement. 

Unfortunately,  approximately  3.300  of 
our  warplanes  have  been  shot  down  in 
Southeast  Asia,  and  more  than  1,700  of 
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our  pilots  and  airmen  have  been  shot 
down  and  are  missing,  prisoners  of  war, 
or  are  known  to  be  dead.  Those  were 
priceless  lives.  The  lives  of  all  our  young- 
sters fighting  in  Vietnam  are  priceless. 
Furthermore,  strictly  from  a  monetary 
standpoint  it  costs  our  taxpayers  an 
average  of  $410,000  to  train  a  tactical 
fighter  pilot  for  our  F-105's,  $332,000  for 
a  pilot  of  the  F-4  tactical  fighter.  $255,- 
000  for  a  pilot  for  an  F-lOO  tactical 
fighter  plane,  $248,000  for  the  B-52's. 
These  are  approximate  figures.  Unfortu- 
nately, adverting  to  property  loss,  re- 
cently six  of  our  latest  and  fastest  war- 
planes  were  destroyed  on  the  ground  by 
Vletcong  mortar  fire.  Each  one  of  these 
planes  cost  $6  million. 

England,  once  the  greatest  power  on 
earth,  a  nation  with  a  colonial  empire  so 
vast  in  extent  that  the  sun  never  set  on 
the  Union  Jack  of  Great  Britain,  has 
degenerated  into  a  second-rate  power. 
This  lias  been  due  in  part  to  the  fact 
that  the  best  blood  of  England,  the  finest 
youth  of  that  country,  were  killed  in  two 
World  Wars.  To  date  more  than  20,000 
young  American  men  have  been  killed 
and  more  than  100.000  others  have  been 
wounded  in  this  ugly  civil  war  In  Viet- 
nam which  we  have  made  into  an  Amer- 
ican air  and  ground  war.  If  our  Presi- 
dent continues  to  give  in  to  the  will  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  other  war- 
hawk  generals  and  if  he  continues  to 
yield  to  the  pressure  of  that  industrial- 
military  complex  against  which  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower,  in  his  farewell  state- 
ment to  the  American  people,  referred, 
it  may  well  be  written  by  some  future 
historian  that  the  best  blood  of  the  youth 
of    the    United    States    was    ruthlessly 
squandered  in  an  ugly  land  war  in  the 
jungles    of    Southeast    Asia    and    that 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  decline  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  once  the 
greatest  nation  In  the  world. 

Let  us  prayerfully  hope  that  future 
historians  will  never  have  to  record  that 
possibility.  Let  us  hope  that  sanity  will 
prevail  and  that  we  will  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible end  our  Involvement  in  this  ugly 
civil  war  in  a  small  agrarian  Asiatic 
country  of  no  Importance  whatever  to 
the  defense  of  the  United  States.  We 
have  little.  If  anything,  to  lose  In  uncon- 
ditionally stopping  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  to  determine  whether  the  Hanoi 
government  is  sincere  in  Its  desire  for 
negotiations  toward  peace.  Secretary  of 
Defense  McNamara  has  expressed  doubt 
that  a  halt  in  the  bombing  would  bring 
a  marked  Increase  in  American  casualties 
as  claimed  by  some  of  the  warhawk  gen- 
erals. He  also  testified  that  the  bombing 
does  not  seriously  hamper  the  flow  of 
men  and  supplies  from  North  Vietnam 
to  the  area  south  of  the  temporary  de- 
marcation line  at  the  17th  parallel.  Nor 
does  Secretary  McNamara  believe  that 
any  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  short  of 
extermination  of  North  Vietnam's  popu- 
lation would  break  Hanoi's  will  or  force 
a  surrender.  It  is  clear  from  his  testimony 
last  August  before  the  Senate  Prepared- 
ness Subcommittee  that  a  suspension  of 
the  bombing  can  only  advance  the  pros- 
pects for  f>eace. 

We  have  everything  to  gain  by  testing 
the  intentions  and  good  faith  of  the 
statements  made  by  North  Vietnamese 


leaders  and  leaders  of  other  nations.  We 
have  nothing  to  lose. 


HELPING    OUR    GOP    COLLEAGUES 
FIND  GOOD  L.  B.  J.  QUOTES 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
February  22  Senate  Republican  memo, 
our  colleagues  have  seen  flt  to  include 
something  called  "Quotations  Prom 
Chairman  L.  B.  J." 

The  idea,  apparently,  is  to  emulate 
the  Red  Chinese  bible,  "The  Thoughts  of 
Chairman  Mao." 

In  fact,  there  are  numerous  quotes 
from  President  Johnson  which  our  Re- 
publican colleagues  would  do  well  to 
study.  And  to  aid  them  in  the  pursuit 
of  a  positive  and  purposeful  education, 
I  submit  for  their  edification  a  random 
sampling  of  some  of  Lyndon  Johnson's 
public  statements: 

POVERTY 

If  that  is  what  we  seek,  mere  wealth 
and  power  cannot  help  us.  We  must  also 
act— in  definable  and  practical  ways — to 
liberate  each  Individual  from  conditions 
which  stunt  his  growth,  assault  his  dignity, 
diminish  his  spirt.  Those  enemes  we  know: 
Ignorance,  Illness,  want,  squalor,  tyranny, 
injustice. 

We  cannot  rest  until  every  man  and  wom- 
and  aBd  child  has  been  helped  out  of  the 
abyss  of  poverty. 

Today  the  question  is,  "Are  we  doing 
enough?"  .  .  .  The  answer — because  we  are 
Americans — must  always  be  "no."  So  long 
as  millions  of  children  are  poorly  taught  and 
poorly  fed;  so  long  as  many  men  live  out 
their  lives  without  useful  work,  without 
skills,  without  hope:  so  long  as  disease 
wastes  thousands  of  young  lives,  and  poverty 
haunts  the  aged,  the  answer  must  be  "no." 

ON    HELPING    RURAL    AMERICA 

I  do  not  believe  we  should  stand  Idly  by 
and  permit  our  rural  citizens  to  be  ground 
into  poverty— exposing  them,  unassisted  and 
unencouraged,  to  the  neglect  of  a  changing 
society.  Few  other  elements  of  our  popula- 
tion are  so  treated  by  our  humane  and 
progressive  people. 

THE    NEEDS   OF    OUB    CITIES 

A  city  must  be  a  community  where  our 
lives  are  enriched.  It  must  be  a  place  where 
every  man  can  satisfy  his  highest  aspira- 
tion It  must  be  an  Instrument  to  advance 
the  hopes  of  all  its  citizens.  That  is  what 
we  want  our  cities  to  be.  And  that  is  what 
we  have  set  out  to  make  them. 

To  make  our  cities  liveable  wlU  require 
the  commitment  of  our  best  minds,  our 
selfless  detennlnatlon,  our  willingness  to 
explore  new  ways  of  buUdlng,  and  new 
dimensions  of  planning,  and  new  methods 
of  coordinating  what  we  know  about  man 
and  what  we  know  about  man's  environ- 
ment. 

We  have  the  wealth  and  power  to  make 
slums  and  crowding  and  urban  decay  only  a 
memory.  And  we  can  do  It  in  our  lifetime. 

It  Is  our  duty — as  well  aa  our  privilege — to 
stand  before  the  world  as  a  nation  dedi- 
cated to  equal  justice. 

ON    fair   HOtrSING 

I  think  we  are  going  to  get  fair  hotislng 
legislation  In  this  country — because  simple 
justice  demands  It  and  I  think  the  American 
people  have  always,  when  they  know  all  the 
facts  and  they  get  the  truth,  done  what  Is 
fair,  what  Is  just. 

THE   war  against  CRIME 

Until  our  streets  are  safe  for  every  woman 
and  every  child,  we  cannot  call  ourselves  a 
truly  civilized  nation. 


THE  ESSENCE  OF  FOREIGN  POLICY 

The  door  must  be  kept  open  for  all  who 
wish  to  avoid  the  scourage  of  war.  But  the 
door  of  aggression  must  be  closed  and  bolted 
If  man  himself  Is  to  survive. 

There  are  just  a  few  quotes  from  the 
President.  We  Democrats  will  be  happy 
and  proud  to  supply  many  others  upon 
Republican  request. 


DEFINITION  OF  THE  TERM  "DIS- 
ABILITY IN  THE  SOCIAL  SECU- 
RITY ACT 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  6,  I  Introduced  S.  2935,  a  bill 
to  amend  title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  so  as  to  provide  that  the  definition 
of  the  term  "disability,"  as  employed 
therein,  shall  be  the  same  as  that  in 
effect  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Amendments  of  1967. 
Forty-one  Senators  have  joined  me  in 
sponsoring  this  important  piece  of  pro- 
ix)sed  legislation. 

Recently,  I  received  a  letter  from  a 
patient  in  the  Veterans'  Administration 
Center  at  Wadsworth.  Kans.,  that  states 
the  case  for  the  bill  more  eloquently 
than  anything  I  could  say.  He  is  a  man 
who  had  a  part  of  a  lung  removed  plus 
four  ribs  and  now  weighs  108  pounds. 
But  I  shall  let  him  tell  his  own  stoi-y. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Wadsworth,   Kans., 

February  7,  1968. 
Senator  L.  Metcalf. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Thank  you  for  authoring  the 
new  bUl  on  Social  Security  benefits  for  dis- 
abled workers.  I  was  hospitalized  in  a  V.A. 
hospital  here  for  seven  months.  I  have  been 
unable  to  work  for  over  4  months  smce  my 
release.  I  had  V3  of  a  lung  removed  plus  4 
ribs  removed  and  now  weigh  108  pounds. 
I'm  very  short  of  breath  and  of  course  very 
sore  in  the  back  and  rib  area  and  In  no  con- 
dition to  work. 

My  social  security  claim  has  been  turned 
over  to  a  State  Disability  Determinations 
Unit  who  Informed  me  by  mall  this  week 
they  have  plans  to  rehabilitate  me.  In  the 
meantime  I  have  a  $30  per  month  income 
from  a  V.A.  pension.  I  hope  this  letter  is 
some  help  in  letting  you  know  I  for  one 
need  your  help  on  thU  matter.  I  have  all  the 
social  Security  credits  needed  but  after  fU- 
Ing  claims  over  nine  months  ago  still  no 
benefllB.  I  understand  there  are  33  other 
Senators  as  co-authors  of  thla  bUl.  Could 
you  supply  me  with  their  names  please  as 
I'd  like  to  thank  them  when  I  can. 

I  feel  I  will  at  least  have  a  chance  If  yoiur 
bin  becomes  law. 


GUARANTEED  INCOME  PROPOSALS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  a  substan- 
tial publicity  buildup  has  been  taking 
place  during  the  past  several  years  to  sell 
the  American  public  either  of  several 
schemes  for  paying  cash  sums  to  persons 
who  have  not  earned  it  through  work. 

The  proposals  mainly  are  of  two  types: 
First,  the  negative  income  tax  proposal 
and  the  second,  guaranteed  minimum 
annual  income  proposal.  Both  aim  at  the 
objective  mentioned  above,  although  they 
utilize  dissimilar  means  to  achieve  It. 
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Both  propose  to  utilize  government 
channels  for  distribution  and  both  rely 
on  taxation  to  raise  the  revenue  needed 
for  payments. 

Since  both  plans  have  been  defined  and 
compared  by  other  commentators  previ- 
ously. I  shall  not  address  myself  to  that 
task  here,  but  recommend  that  those  in- 
terested refer  to  the  paper  prepared  by 
the  eminent  economist  and  political  ex- 
pert. Mr.  Henry  Hazlitt,  for  the  National 
Symposium  on  Guaranteed  Income,  spon. 
sored  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States.  Mr.  Hazlitt's  remarks, 
entitled  Income  Without  Work."  and 
reprinted  in  House  Document  172.  90th 
Congress,  first  session,  form  the  basis  for 
my  remarks  and  should  be  read  in  con- 
junction with  my  brief  statement. 

RXAL  WEALTH   AND  PAPER   MONET 

An  effective  evaluation  of  minimum 
Income  t'lans  will  depend  upon  a  clear 
understanding  of  wealth  which  can  be 
defined  as  goods  and  services  which  are 
valuable  in  the  context  of  the  needs  of 
mankind.  Wealth  is  mangoes  and  mar- 
mal»c'e.  lif^by  sitting  and  photo  develop- 
ing, and  all  thr  many  things  which  have 
their  value  due  to  the  habits  and  the 
needs  of  man  as  an  eating,  sleeping, 
clothes-wearing  human  in  need  of  enter- 
tainment and  services. 

As  so  many  nations  and  chillzations 
have  found  out  to  their  di.smay,  wealth  is 
not  paper  money.  Wealth  is  goods  and 
ser\ices.  Gennany  confused  wealth  with 
paper  money  in  the  early  1920's.  The  re- 
sult was  a  mark  which  plunged  in  value 
1.2  trillion  times.  The  result  of  this  classic 
example  of  inflation  was  Adolph  Hitler. 
Post- revolution  Prance  confused  the 
speed  of  the  flat  printing  press  for  a  rise 
in  ?:ross  national  product  and  the  polit- 
ical product  was  the  dictatorship  of  Na- 
poleon and  a  decline  of  the  French  eco- 
nomic unit  by  200  times.  After  World 
War  n  the  Chinese  had  to  haul  yuan  to 
market  in  wheelbarrows  in  order  to  buy 
bread.  The  result  was  a  communized 
China.  1 

In  each  of  the  foregoing  cases  govern- 
ments repeated  an  age-old  economic 
error  and  equated  printin?  press  money 
with  production.  As  can  be  seen,  in  each 
case  the  result  of  cheap  money  formulas 
was  political  dictatorship. 

The  story  is  told  by  economist  Melchior 
Palyl  in  his  book.  'An  Inflation  Primer." 
of  the  effect  of  inflation  in  Germany  be- 
tween the  two  World  Wars.  In  1923  Palyl 
was  a  professor  In  a  Berlin  college.  At  the 
institution  where  he  taught,  the  faculty 
was  usually  paid  every  month.  When  in- 
flation became  noticeable  pay  periods 
were  changed  to  twice  monthly  so  that 
the  professors  could  have  the  vtdue  of 
their  money  while  it  was  still  useful  and 
before  It  had  too  seriously  declined  in 
value.  Shortly  the  pay  period  was  moved 
up  to  weekly,  then  daily  and  eventually 
tiiese  academicians  were  receiving  cash 
twice  a  day,  once  In  the  morning  and 
again  in  the  afternoon. 

Professor  Palyl  recalls  that  one  day 
after  receiving  his  second  batch  of  Infla- 
tionary marks  a  fellow  professor  asked  if 
he  intended  to  take  the  streetcar  home 
and  if  he  did  maybe  they  had  better  run 
for  it  so  as  to  board  and  pay  their  fares 
before  6  p.m..  at  which  time  the  fares 
were  to  rise  again. 


My  purpose  in  citing  this  example  Is  to 
illustrate  what  can  happen  when  there  Is 
an  endless  stream  of  currency  without  a 
concomitant  production  of  goods  and 
services  to  act  as  "backing"  for  the 
money.  The  central  economic  fallacy  of 
the  guaranteed  Income  proposals  is  that 
they  Ignore  this  central  economic  axiom. 

As  Mr.  Hazlitt  observes,  under  the 
guaranteed  income  proposal  each  citizen 
would  be  granted  as  a  right  an  allowance 
"regardless  of  whether  or  not  he  worked, 
could  work,  or  was  willing  to  work."  Re- 
gardless of  the  precise  amount,  the  cash 
he  would  receive  would  be  a  claim  upon 
goods  and  services  produced  by  others. 
The  fact  that  he  has  not  contributed  to 
the  gross  national  product  but  can  now 
demand  a  share  of  it  is  quite  serious  eco- 
nomically. Inflation  will  always  result 
when  too  many  dollars  chase  a  declining 
amount  of  goods.  We  can  expect  that  as 
inflation  results  and  lowers  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  currency,  the  recipient  will 
be  in  no  better  position  than  he  was  be- 
fore the  plan  was  put  into  effect  and  the 
purchasing  power  of  his  $3,000  or  $4,000 
will  have  declined  as  inflation  chases  in- 
flation. It  would  be  naive  to  assume  that 
the  whole  cycle  will  not  begin  again  and 
matters  will  be  made  even  worse  as  at- 
tempts are  made  to  assist  the  poor 
through  giving  even  more  money  to  buy 
even  fewer  goods. 

The  point  always  to  remember  In  con- 
sidering the  economic  consequences  of 
the  guaranteed  minimum  income  pro- 
posals Is  that  wealth  is  goods  and  services 
which  must  be  produced  through  expend- 
itures of  effort  and  intelligence.  The  poor 
are  not  aided  by  inflation.  Since  they 
usually  do  not  own  stock  or  real  estate 
by  which  others  "ride  out"  inflations, 
they  are  the  victims  of  inflation.  Those 
who  are  truly  concerned  for  mankind 
would  be  better  advised  to  work  for  the 
stability  of  the  dollar  and  of  the  Ameri- 
can economy. 

The  failure  to  anticipate  the  inflation- 
ary effects  of  income  without  work  is 
only  one  of  several  of  the  economic  fal- 
lacies of  these  proposals.  Others  are  the 
enormous  cost  involved,  the  resultant 
"wiping  out"  of  such  services  as  car 
washing,  lawn  mowing,  shoe  shining;  the 
economic  dislocation  and  resulting  pro- 
hibitive labor  costs  for  such  trades  as 
laimdering.  retail  sales  clerking,  con- 
struction and  any  number  of  others. 
These  effects  have  been  recognized  by , 
Mr.  Hazlitt  and  others.  I  did  want  to 
point  out  the  difference  between  paper 
money  and  real  wealth,  however,  be- 
cause this  fallacy  is  central  to  the  whole 
question.  Let  us  work  to  eliminate  this 
confusion. 

poLmcAL  coNrrsioNS 

If  there  is  any  professional  who  should 
recognize  the  dangers  involved  in  a  g\iar- 
anteed  aimual  income  or  negative  in- 
come tax  scheme,  it  is  the  political  sci- 
entist. I  wonder  how  long  representative 
government  would  last  in  a  country 
wherein  a  sizable  voting  bloc  was  directly 
dependent  upon  the  party  in  power  for 
food,  clothing  and  shelter,  the  very  basic 
f oxmdations  of  their  lives. 

Oxir  form  of  government  was  never  in- 
tended as  a  gigantic  economic  machine 
to  cough  out  an  imeamed  income  to  mil- 
lions of  voters  In  lower  economic  brack- 


ets. It  was  Intended  as  a  finely  balanced 
diffusion  of  political  powers  between 
three  branches.  Political  theoreticians 
should  t>e  cognizant  of  the  danger  which 
these  schemes  represent  through  a  great 
increase  in  the  power  of  the  executive 
branch  at  a  time  when  misgivings  are 
already  being  expressed  over  the  present 
power  of  this  branch  in  relation  to  the 
power  of  the  other  two  branches. 

Only  the  most  honest  and  conscien- 
tious administration  of  the  program 
could  keep  it  from  becoming  a  political 
slush  fund,  and  history  t)ears  consider- 
able evidence  that  such  is  too  often  tiie 
eventual  use  and  purpose  of  giveaway 
programs. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  need  is 
for  a  re-establishment  of  the  balance  of 
power  and  a  reaffirmation  of  that  princi- 
ple. 

IMTACT    ON    THK    INDIVIDT7AL 

Aside  from  the  social  Impact  of  these 
plans,  no  Individual  in  the  society  will 
remain  unaffected  in  his  dally  life.  Con- 
cerned as  we  may  be  over  the  fate  of 
those  who  through  no  fault  of  their  own 
are  unable  to  care  for  their  own  mini- 
mum needs,  the  proposals  not  only  en- 
compass the  unable,  they  propose  to  re- 
ward the  fit  but  lazy. 

Perhaps  the  most  damaging  case 
against  the  plans  Is  the  result  we  can 
e.xpect  in  the  deterioration  of  human  am- 
bitions, relaxation  of  mental  capabilities 
and  stifled  careers. 

As  Mr.  Hazlitt  has  pointed  out.  the 
negative  income  tax  proposal  salvages 
some  beneflts  of  the  "incentive  system" 
of  the  free  economy,  at  least  as  compared 
to  the  guaranteed  minimum  annual  in- 
come. In  this  case  It  is  a  compromise,  and 
as  such  Incorporates  the  virtues  and  the 
flaws  of  the  two  systems. 

I  do  not  think  that  an  improved  type 
of  individual  will  result  by  relieving  per- 
sons of  the  responsibility  for  earning 
their  own  living.  The  economic  struc- 
ture of  the  past  several  hundred  years  in 
the  United  States  and  Western  Europe 
has  allowed  for  sufficient  capital  accu- 
mulation to  all  but  eliminate  the  brutish 
drudgery  which  characterized  labor  in 
previous  societies.  No  longer  is  work 
backbreaklng  toll  carried  on  over  long 
hours,  a  dreary  round  without  benefit  of 
pride  in  accomplishment. 

The  modem  office  building,  the  mech- 
anized farm,  the  automated  factory  and 
other  places  of  work  made  pleasant  due 
to  capital  accumulation  have  eliminated 
the  drudgery  which  aged  workers  in  sev- 
eral decades  and  made  them  old  at  30. 
No  longer  are  employment  conditions 
mean  and  brutish.  It  can  no  longer  be 
argued  that  honest  employment  is  de- 
basing due  to  conditions,  but  the  purpose- 
lessness  and  indolence  which  would  be 
the  result  of  plans  for  unearned  com- 
pensation would  be  both  mean  and  petty 
by  comparison. 

AOMINISniATnnt    considcsations 

One  important  point  which  should  not 
be  obscured  is  the  tremendous  adminis- 
trative problem  posed  by  the  plans. 

Not  only  would  they  give  birth  to  a 
whole  new  bureaucracy  with  attendant 
expenses  and  redtape,  but  they  would 
encourage  fraud  since  there  would  be  no 
"means  test."  An  applicant  for  a  sub- 
sidy would,  xmder  the  guaranteed  income 


plan,  simply  fill  out  a  form  avowing  that 
he  received  less  than  the  minimum  in- 
come and  would  then  be  given  the  sum 
to  correct  the  difference  between  his  in- 
come and  the  minimum  stipulated  by 
law.  Without  a  case-by-case  analysis,  it 
woiild  be  Impossible  to  determine  if  those 
receiving  the  payments  were  in  fact  earn- 
ing below  the  minimum. 

One  can  imagine  the  nightmare  in- 
volved in  investigation  on  a  case-by-case 
basis  of  every  applicant  who  seeks  to 
benefit  under  the  program.  It  is  safe  to 
assume  that  those  applying  would  be  a 
much  greater  number  than  are  currently 
on  welfare  rolls,  since  those  currently 
earning  incomes  up  to  whatever  is  the 
eventual  stated  minimum,  say  $3,000  or 
$4  000  for  the  initial  operation,  who  have 
not  previously  appUed  for  welfare,  could 
be  expected  to  lay  aside  their  trades  and 
apply  under  the  new  program. 

MORAL    CONSmERATIONS 

I  have  saved  until  last  in  this  analysis 
one  of  the  most  Important  points  I  want 
to  make.  Above  any  other  consideration 
is  the  question  of  the  moral  aspects  of 
the  program.  The  question  is,  Is  this  pro- 
gram fair?  By  no  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion do  I  think  it  can  be  called  fair. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  we  are 
not  talking  about  furnishing  milk  for  the 
children  of  destitute  families,  food  and 
shelter  for  those  who  caimot  furnish 
their  own.  All  these  cases  are  covered 
under  present  welfare  programs.  What 
we  are  considering  Is  the  morality  of  tak- 
ing from  the  honest  and  productive  of 
society  some  of  its  gains  and  conferring 
them  unearned  upon  those  who  are  ca- 
pable but  who  have  chosen  not  to  ex- 
pend the  energy  upon  which  their  lives 
depend:  those  society  refers  to  as 
"bums." 

Consider  the  productive  tax-paying 
family  already  overburdened  with  taxes, 
and  the  effect  on  it  of  this  tremendously 
expensive  and  socially  disrupting  welfare 
program.  Forced  to  shoulder  the  burden 
of  caring  for  the  indolent  and  providing 
them  with  unearned  benefits,  there  will 
be  projects  of  its  own  v/hich  cannot  now 
be  accomplished.  Perhaps  the  daughter's 
teeth  will  have  to  wait  until  next  year 
for  correction.  To  make  ends  meet,  the 
family  may  temporarily  have  to  borrow 
from  the  children's  school  fund  and  thus 
•some  child's  college  education  may  never 
materialize.  Or  perhaps  the  family  will 
have  to  forego  this  year's  vacation,  or 
next  spring's  house  painting.  My  purpose 
in  suggesting  this  domestic  illustration 
is  to  show  that  many  quite  worthwhile 
activities  must  be  sacrificed  for  the  bene- 
fit of  what? 

Charity  cases  can  be  divided  into  those 
that  are  truly  legitimate  based  on  the 
criteria  of  the  recipient's  ability  to  care 
for  his  own  survival  needs,  and  nonle- 
gltlmate  cases  wherein  the  recipient  is 
capable  of  work  but  has  chosen  leisure. 
The  former  have  historically  been  cared 
for  through  a  relationship  with  some 
voltmtary  charitable  organization  such 
as  a  church,  private  persons,  founda- 
tions or  other  charitable  organizations. 

Our  free  economy  has  developed  a  mul- 
titude of  voluntary  Institutions  and 
methods  of  assisting  talented  persons  of 
limited  financial  means  and  persons  In 
need  of  financial  sisslstance  for  the  very 


essentials  of  survival.  Nonprofit  Institu- 
tions for  research,  medical  treatment,  do- 
mestic and  foreign  welfare  activities, 
education  and  other  charitable  activ- 
ities abound  in  our  capitalist  society. 
They  represent  some  of  the  ways  free 
people  have  chosen  to  use  their  money. 
As  a  free  people  we  have  been  remark- 
ably benevolent. 

Now  we  would  substitute  for  voluntary 
charity  a  government  enforced  and  ad- 
ministered system,  costly,  impersonal, 
and.  I  feel,  unjust. 

Although  the  criteria  for  determining 
who  shall  receive  welfare  income  has 
broadened  lately,  there  yet  remains  an 
ethic  which  says  that  those  evidencing 
an  ability  to  earn  their  wages  shall  not 
be  eternal  recipients  of  imearned  income 
and  benefits.  The  proposals  for  a  guar- 
anteed income  are  programed  to  provide 
such  beneflts  limitlessly. 

We  must  never  ever  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  the  guaranteed  income  pro- 
posal is  forced  charity.  Those  of  us  who 
have  warned  against  such  schemes  in  the 
past  and  who  continue  to  be  apprehen- 
sive about  them  are  concerned  about  the 
Government-enforced  approach  what 
could  be  called  the  mailed  flst  approach. 
Not  only  is  the  proposal  of  unearned 
income  immoral;  it  is  economically  op- 
pressive for  income  earners  who  must 
support  it  and  may  prove  fiscally  disas- 
trous for  the  Nation. 


FARMING     LOSSES     INCURRED    BY 
NON-BONA-FIDE  FARMERS 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  on  No- 
vember 1,  I  introduced  S.  2613,  a  bUl  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  that  farming  losses  in- 
curred by  persons  who  are  not  bona  fide 
farmers  may  not  be  used  to  offset  non- 
farm  income.  Several  Senators  have 
joined  me  in  sponsoring  the  proposed 
legislation.  On  November  29,  an  identical 
bill  was  Introduced  In  the  House  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

The  January-February  issue  of  Chal- 
lenge, the  magazine  of  economic  affairs, 
contains  an  article  that  deals  in  cogent 
terms  with  the  same  problem.  The  arti- 
cle is  entitled  "The  Great  Farm  Tax 
Mystery"  and  is  authored  by  Hendrik  S. 
Houthakker,  professor  of  economics  at 
Harvard  University.  The  article  has  even 
added  signiflcance  for  all  of  us,  since  Mr. 
Houthakker  is  currently  with  the  Coim- 
cU  of  Economic  Advisers  as  a  senior  staff 
economist. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Great  Farm  Tax  Mystery 


(•nie  taxable  Income  farmers  report  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  is  a  far  cry  from  the  farm 
Income  Btatlfitlcs  of  the  Department  of  Agrl- 
cultxire.) 

(By  Hendrik  S.  Houthakker) 

If  we  believe  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Texas  farmers  had  a  net  In- 
come of  $824  mllUon  In  1964.  The  Commerce 
Department,  which  is  responsible  for  tbe  na- 
tional Income  accounts,  put  the  figure  at 
$844  mllUon.  But  the  Texas  farmers  them- 
selves tell  a  different  story,  at  least  on  their 


tax  returns.  According  to  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service,  these  same  farmers  did  not  earn 
a  penny;  In  fact,  they  lost  $60  mllUon  among 
them.  Whom  should  we  believe? 

Nobody  knows  how  accurate  the  Agricul- 
ture and  Commerce  Department  estimates 
of  farm  Income  are,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  they  are  In  the  right  baU  park. 
In  1964  Texas  had  some  300.000  people  who 
made  their  living  wholly  or  partly  from  agri- 
culture, and  many  of  them  did  pretty  well. 
The  10  mlUlon  cattle  and  calves  that  roam 
the  endless  plains  are  not  there  merely  for 
decoration.  In  addition,  Texas  produces  more 
than  one-half  of  the  nation's  cotton  crop 
and  a  sizable  percentage  of  Its  grains.  To  say 
that  aU  this  activity  resulted  In  a  net  loss 
of  $60  million  Is  clearly  preposterous. 

Of  course.  It  has  long  been  known  that 
farmers  generally  are  not  among  the  more 
enthusiastic  taxpayers.  Even  In  the  Midwest, 
where  compliance  among  farmers  appears  to 
be  highest,  the  Income  declared  by  individ- 
uals on  their  federal  tax  returns  Is  only  be- 
tween one-third  and  one-half  the  estimates 
by  the  Agriculture  or  Commerce  Departments. 
For  the  country  as  a  whole,  farm  Income 
In  1964  was  $13  bUllon  according  to  the  Agrl- 
culttire  Department,  and  $12  billion  accord- 
ing to  the  Commerce  Department,  yet  only 
$2.6  billion  was  declared  by  Individuals.  Evi- 
dently, Texas  is  not  the  only  state  where 
there   are   large   discrepancies    between   tax 
returns  and  other  estimates  of  farm  Income. 
In  California,  the  number  one  farm  state, 
farm  Income  exceeds  $1  bUllon,  according  to 
the  Agriculture  and  Commerce  estimates,  yet 
only  $42  mllUon  appeared  on  individual  tax 
returns.  And  this  Is  not  because  farmers  do 
not  file  tax  returns  at  aU.  Except  in  a  few 
Southeastern  states  where  there  are  many 
poor  farmers,  the  number  of  farm  returns 
filed  agrees  closely  with  the  number  of  farms 
estimated    by    the   Agriculture   Department. 
The  difficulty  must  be  In  what  farmers  put 
down  on  their  tax  returns. 

It  Is  true  that  there  are  some  conceptual 
differences  between  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  figures  and  the  other  official  esti- 
mates. The  most  Important  difference  Is  prob- 
ably that  the  IRS  figures  do  not  Include  part- 
nerships and  corporations  for  which  no  recent 
data  are  available.  This  omission  does  not 
explain  a  great  deal,  however.  In  1962,  the 
latest  year  for  which  figures  have  been  pub- 
lished, partnerships  and  corporations  re- 
ported only  about  $1  bUlion  in  farm  income, 
and  It  Is  likely  that  their  reporting  is  more 
accurate  than  that  of  Individual  farmers. 

Apart  from  this,  the  only  Important  con- 
ceptual differences  refer  to  revenues  from 
breeding  cattle  and  from  standing  timber, 
both  of  which  may  be  reported  as  capital 
gains.  The  treatment  of  other  components  of 
farm  revenues  and  expenditures  is  essentlaUy 
uniform. 

Despite  this  conceptual  similarity.  It  Is  very 
hard  to  pin  down  the  reasons  for  the  large 
discrepancy  between  the  two  estimates, 
known  In  the  trade  as  "the  farm  Income 
gap."  In  fact,  there  Is  no  major  dUcrepancy 
between  the  money  receipts  reported  on  tax 
returns  and  the  money  receipts  estimated  by 
the  Agricultiu-e  Department. 

In  1963,  the  last  year  for  which  this  com- 
parison can  be  made,  money  recelpte  of 
farmers  (Including  both  receipts  from  sales 
and  government  payments)  amounted  to 
$39.1  billion  according  to  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment, while  "business  receipts"  reported 
on  farm  tax  returns  (including  partnerships 
and  corporations)  amounted  to  $37.1  billion. 
In  addition,  farm  income  should  Include 
about  $1  billion  for  food  produced  and  con- 
sumed on  farms  and  $2  bUUon  for  the  rental 
value  of  farm  dweUlngs.  It  Is  likely  that  very 
little  of  this  Is  reported  on  tax  returns,  al- 
though, in  principle.  It  Is   taxable. 

Together,  these  factors  on  the  receipt  side 
account  for  little  more  than  $3  billion  of  the 
farm  Income  gap,  which  amounted  to  some- 
what less  than  $10  bUUon  In  1963.  The  re- 
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malnlng  MS  billion  must  therefore  be  on 
the  expense  side,  but  there  again  It  Is  dlflJ- 
cuU  to  point  to  any  major  source  of  dis- 
crepancy. 

The  farm  Income  gap  Is  not  only  large.  It 
seema  to  be  growing  larger.  In  1963  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  figure  for  indlvlduaU 
was  27  per  cent  of  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment flgure:  in  1963  It  had  dropped  to  22 
per  cent,  and  In  1964  to  20  per  cent.  It  had 
been  as  high  as  32  per  cent  in  1967  and  30 
per  cent  in  1968.  Here  again  the  case  of 
Texas  la  especially  significant 

In  19«a  Texaa  farm  taxpayers  reported  an 
income  of  »184  million;  the  next  year  they  re- 
ported an  Income  of  $9  million;  In  19«4.  aa 
mentioned  already,  they  reported  a  net  loes 
of  »60  million.  In  two  years  the  farm  Income 
reported  on  tax  returns  therefore  dropped  by 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars,  yet  the 
Agriculture  Department  flgure  for  Texas  fell 
only  slightly  between  1962  and  1964. 

It  is  alao  Interesting  that  the  same  thing 
happened  on  a  smaller  scale  in  three  ad- 
joining states.  In  Oklahoma,  declared  farm 
income  dropped  from  $35  million  In  1962  to 
virtually  zero  in  1964.  and  Stw  Mexico  went 
from  an  Income  of  •29  mlUlon  to  a  net  lOM 
of  »14  million  during  thU  same  period. 
Loulslan4  also  went  from  a  gain  to  a  loas. 
In  none  ot  these  states  does  the  Agriculture 
Department  esOmate  reveal  any  drastic 
change   in   agriculture's   profltablllty. 

Although  we  have  no  direct  information 
that  may  account  for  these  strange  develop- 
ments, there  U  a  clue  In  the  ngures  for 
metropolitan  areas,  which  are  available  only 
for  1963.  In  fact.  It  was  by  looking  at  theM 
figures  that  may  attention  was  first  drawn 
to  the  present  subject. 

It  struck  me  as  odd  that  the  Uxpayers  of 
the  Dallas  metropolitan  area  reported  a  net 
loss  of  $44  mlUlon  from  farming,  although 
this  area  does  not  include  much  farm  land. 
Such  urban  farm  losses  are  also  found  In  a 
few  other  metropolitan  areas,  among  which 
Houston.  San  Antonio  and  Oklahoma  City 
may  be  mentioned.  Dallas,  however,  exceeds 
all  the  others  by  a  wide  margin;  even  much 
larger  cities  such  as  Los  Angeles  and  New 
York  come  nowhere  near  it 

Now  Dallas  Is  known,  among  other  things, 
for  Its  relatively  large  number  of  taxpayers 
with  very  hlgn  incomes.  For  such  taxpayers 
there  is  a  loophole  m  the  tax  laws  which  is 
especially  interesting  in  a  catUe-ralslng  state 
such  as  Texas.  As  mentioned  previously,  the 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  breeding  cattle  may 
be  treated  as  long-term  capital  gains,  which 
means  that  they  are  subject  to  no  more  than 
25  per  cent  income  tax. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  expenses  incurred 
m  raising  these  cattle  (including  deprecia- 
tion) may  be  deducted  from  ordinary  in- 
come, the  marginal  tax  rate  on  which  was  as 
high  as  91  per  cent  prior  to  the  1964  tax 
cut  which  brought  it  down  to  70  per  cent 

To  the  wealthy,  cattle  raising,  therefore, 
offers  splendid  opportunities  for  converting 
ordinary  Income  Into  capital  gains.  A  number 
of  examples  of  thU  were  published  some 
years  ago  by  the  Treasury  Department. 

Thus  one  manufacturer  of  chain  link 
fences,  who  In  1960  declared  an  Income  of 
over  $4  million,  deducted  some  $246,000  as 
a  loss  on  the  raising  of  cattle  and  had  a  capi- 
tal gain  of  about  $65,000  on  the  sale  of  cattle. 
Since  this  man  must  have  been  in  a  marginal 
tax  bracket  of  about  90  per  cent,  the  loss  on 
cattle,  after  taxes,  was  only  about  $25,000. 
while  he  could  keep  about  $48,000  of  the 
capital  gain  from  sales.  Although  he  lost 
ak)out  $180,000  before  taxes,  after  taxes  he 
was  ahead  by  nearly  $25,000. 

Actually,  this  taxpayer  may  not  even  have 
had  the  best  professional  advice.  It  Is  ap- 
parently quite  legal  to  take  the  deduction 
for  cattle  losses  without  declaring  any  cap- 
ital gains  on  sales  at  all.  The  owner  of  a 
herd  of  cattle  kept  for  breeding  apparently 
only  has  to  declare  his  gains  when  the  whole 
herd  Is  sold.  Since  a  herd  may  last  indefi- 


nitely, there  Is  nothing  to  stop  him  from 
postponing  the  liquidation  until  his  death, 
when  the  capital  gains  tax  ceases  to  apply. 
Treasury  also  mentioned  the  case  of  a 
"musician-conductor"  who  In  two  years  de- 
ducted about  $130,000  in  losses  on  cattle 
without  declaring  any  gains  at  all. 

How  widespread  Is  the  use  of  this  loop- 
hole? The  most  recent  data  on  this  point 
refer  to  1063,  when  farm  losses  still  oc- 
curred only  on  a  modest  scale.  Of  the  361 
taxpayers  with  Incomes  over  $1  million,  for 
Instance,  only  00  reported  farm  losses,  but 
they  "lost"  an  average  of  $70,000  each.  In 
this  select  group  there  were  only  14  tax- 
payers with  positive  farm  Income. 

For  the  same  year  It  can  alao  be  calculated 
that  taxpayers  in  marginal  tax  brackets  of 
50  per  cent  and  over  deducted  a  total  farm 
loss  of  about  $116  million,  by  which  they 
saved  about  $78  million  in  taxes. 

We  do  not  yet  know  what  the  picture  was 
after  1063,  but  the  1964  data  quoted  earlier 
Indicate  that,  at  least  In  Texas  and  adjoin- 
ing states,  the  use  of  farm  losses  for  tax 
avoidance  has  Increased  considerably.  In 
fact,  the  Treasury  Itself  may  have  uninten- 
tionally stimulated  this  practice. 

In  1963  It  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  that  wotild  have  cur- 
tailed the  use  of  the  catUe-ralsIng  loop- 
hole. Congress  refused  to  go  along,  but  the 
resulting  publicity  on  this  angle  was  prob- 
ably not  lost  on  the  tax  accountants  who 
cater  to  the  very  rich.  It  will  be  Interesting 
to  see  more  recent  data  on  farm  losses. 

Pending  the  release  of  more  detailed  and 
recent  statistics,  we  cannot  say.  with  any 
certainty,  that  It  la  the  cattle  deduction  that 
Is  responsible  for  the  sharp  drop  In  declared 
farm  income  In  the  Southwest.  There  may  be 
other  reasons. 

It  Is  certainly  curious  that  the  four  states 
where  the  decline  In  declared  farm  Income 
has  been  worst  are  all  In  the  same  Internal 
Revenue  Service  region,  and  that  the  head- 
quarters of  this  re^on  is  In  Dallas  Itself.  If 
the  Service  ever  decided  to  Investigate  the 
matter.  Dallas  would  be  a  good  place  to 
Stan. 

This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  there 
Is  anything  wrong  with  the  way  the  Service 
enforces  the  tax  laws;  It  may  also  be  that 
the  "cattle  research"  firms,  which  specialize 
In  this  type  of  operation,  are  particularly  ac- 
tive In  Dallas,  and  that  the  tax  rulings  from 
which  they  profit  have  gradually  become 
known  In  other  parts  of  the  region. 

The  tax  laws,  m  fact,  are  quite  lenient  on 
this  point.  The  capital  gains  treatment  of 
"livestock  held  for  breeding,  draft  or  dairy 
purposes"  in  an  extension  of  a  more  general 
rule  concerning  "property  used  In  business." 
If  a  retailer  sells  his  used  delivery  truck,  he 
has  a  capital  gain  on  any  profit  made  on  the 
sale.  The  original  Idea  appears  to  have  been 
that  If  a  farmer  sold  a  bull  that  had  passed 
Its  prime,  he  would  be  In  a  position  similar, 
to  the  retailer.  A  dealer  In  used  trucks,  how- 
ever, does  not  get  capital  gains  treatment; 
but  a  cattle  breeder  does. 

This  favored  treatment  of  the  livestock 
industry  was  no  doubt  intended  to  help  agri- 
culture, a  sector  for  which  Congress  tradi- 
tionally has  a  soft  heart,  though  not  always  a 
hard  head.  Unfortunately,  agriculture  covers 
a  multitude  of  sins.  It  is  doubtful,  in  fact. 
If  the  capital  gains  treatment  of  livestock  Is 
of  much  help  to  the  genuine  farmers,  who 
are  rarely  in  high  tax  brackets. 

On  the  contrary,  by  bringing  pseudo- 
farmers  with  high  nonfarm  Incomes  Into 
cattle  breeding.  It  sets  up  unfair  competition 
for  tho&e  whose  livelihood  depends  on  It. 

The  further  question  thus  raised  Is:  Who 
l3  a  farmer?  This  question  has  often  come 
before  the  courts,  and  the  upshot  of  all  the 
litigation  appears  to  be  that  everybody  can 
ba  treated  as  a  farmer  provided  he  Is  not 
overly  fond  of  farming.  The  tax  laws  are  de- 
signed to  prevent  so-called  "hobby  farmers" 


from  claiming  a  deduction  for  farm  losses, 
but  It  Is  easy  to  escape  this  classification  by 
asserting  some  hope  of  ultimate  profit. 

The  mere  fact  of  losing  money  year  after 
year  Is  not  considered  to  make  a  taxpayer  a 
hobby-farmer,  but  one  rich  old  lady  was  put 
into  this  category  ( after  at  least  16  years  of 
unbroken  farm  losses)  when  a  misguided 
friend  testified  that  she  "Just  loved  farm- 
ing." 

If  the  tax  laws  are  to  be  effective  In  this 
area,  a  more  sophisticated  definition  of 
fanners  Is  needed,  or,  alternatively,  the  off- 
setting of  farm  losses  against  other  Income 
should  be  restricted.  But  this  restriction  has 
to  t>e  Introduced  with  due  regard  to  the  In- 
terests of  genuine  farmers. 

The  best  possibility  would  be  to  limit  the 
farm  loss  deduction  to,  say,  $10,000  In  any 
one  year,  with  provisions  to  carry  larger 
losses  backward  or  forward  to  be  offset 
against  earlier  or  later  farm  profits,  but  not 
against  nonfarm  income.  In  1962  the  tax- 
payers who  claimed  over  $10,000  In  farm 
losses  had  an  average  nonfarm  income  of 
about  $60,000. 

Another  posslblUty  would  be  to  treat  as 
farmers  only  those  who  have  derived  a  speci- 
fied fraction  of  their  income  from  farming 
during  the  past  five  years. 

Still  another  (similar  to  the  Treasury  pro- 
posal of  1963  which  was  rejected  by  Con- 
gress) would  be  to  allow  capital  gains  treat- 
ment only  for  the  amount  by  which  sales 
exceed  deductions  for  farm  losses  In  prior 
years.  This  proposal,  however,  would  not  deter 
those  who  do  not  take  capital  gains  at  all 

Unless  something  Is  done.  It  Is  likely  that 
the  livestock  loophole  Is  going  to  cost  more 
and  more  tax  revenue  without  any  visible 
economic  benefit.  Of  course,  this  loophole  is 
only  one  element  (and  probably  a  small  ele- 
ment) of  the  farm  tax  mystery.  More  anal- 
ysis Is  needed  to  determine  what  the  other 
elements  are. 

Analysis  requires  data,  and,  unfortunately, 
the  data  published  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  though  voluminous  and  accurate, 
leave  much  to  be  desired.  Not  only  are  they 
very  slow  In  coming  (the  last  year  for  which 
complete  figures  have  been  published  is 
1962),  but  they  are  not  coordinated  with 
other  statistics,  such  as  the  National  Income 
Accounts.  It  Is.  therefore,  difficult  to  deter- 
mine how  good  a  Job  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  is  really  doing. 

It  Is  well-known  that  It  collects  a  vast 
amount  of  money  at  a  comparatively  small 
cost  (about  50  cents  for  every  $100  col- 
lected), but  this  may  testify  as  much  to  the 
law-abiding  nature  of  the  American  people 
as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Service.  The  data 
on  farm  taxation  suggest  this  is  one  area 
where  compliance  could  be  considerably  Im- 
proved. 

But  If  this  sacred  cow  Is  to  be  finally  elimi- 
nated, the  Internal  Revenue  Service  may 
need  some  help  from  Congress. 


ADDRESS  DELIVERED  BY  THE 
POSTMASTER  GENERAL 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Postmaster  General.  Mr.  Lawrence  P. 
O'Brien,  delivered  some  remarks  re- 
cently at  the  dedication  of  the  Postal 
Service  Institute  In  Bethesda,  Md.. 
which  deserve  wide  attention.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  his 
talk  be  inserted  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ADoaxss  BT  PosTMAsrea  Genekal  Lawrence  F. 
O'Brien,  at  the  Dedication  or  the  Postal 
Service  iNSTmrrE,  7900  Wisconsin  Avenue, 
Besthesda.  Md.,  Februart  27.  1968 
I  am  very  pleased  to  Join  with  you  In  this 

Important  dedication. 


fehnuiry  29,  196S 

In  my  estimation,  one  of  the  most  satis- 
fying events  In  life  comes  when  we  can  see 
the  translation  of  a  hope  and  an  Idea  Into 
ioUd  reality. 

Therefore,  this  occasion  should  be  satisfy- 
ing to  many  here  today,  for  the  creation  of 
the  Postal  Service  Institute  refiects  the 
thoughts,  the  hopee.  and  the  hard  work  of 
many  people. 

Certainly,  the  great  public  servants  who 
have  already  spoken  to  us.  Senator  Mike 
Monroney.  Senator  Daniel  Brewster,  Congress- 
men Tom  Steed  and  Tad  Dulskl.  together 
with  their  colleagues,  have  constantly  shown 
8  keen  appreciation  of  our  unique  training 
needs,  needs  that  will  now  be  met  through 
tills  Institute. 

This  Institute  also  reflects  a  recommenda- 
tion I  made  over  two  years  ago  upon  my 
return  from  a  survey  of  European  postal  fa- 
cilities. At  that  time  I  was  deeply  Impressed 
by  the  training  program  offered  Its  employees 
by  the  Dutch  Postal  Service.  I  pointed  out 
m  my  report  that  we  had  been  derelict  In 
employee  training  programs  for  future  lead- 
ers of  the  Post  Office  Department. 

My  own  period  of  training  for  the  position 
of  Postmaster  General  took  place  on  the  job. 
so  to  speak.  There  were  many  days  when  I 
wished  there  were  some  place  I  could  turn 
for  a  quick  course  In  Postmaster  Generalship. 
But.  unfortunately,  there  was  no  place.  And, 
in  tact,  I  suppose  there  will  never  be  such 
a  course.  No  one  could  teach  It  but  a  former 
Postmaster  General,  and  after  serving  as  one 
of  the  nation's  biggest  targets  for  a  period 
of  time,  no  former  Postmaster  General  would 
have  the  energy,  or  lack  the  constricting  scar 
tissue  to  teach  such  a  course. 

During  my  period  of  on-the-job  training 
there  were  many  surprises  about  the  nature 
of  the  post  office  and  Its  problems. 

Perhaps  the  most  shocking  moment  of  all 
came  when  I  realized  that  the  Post  Office 
Department  was  not  an  office  at  all.  The 
word  "office"  makes  everyone  think  of  desks, 
and  paper  shuffling,  and  Inter-office  memo- 
randa, and  organizational  charts  and  dis- 
tance from  the  world  of  acUon  and  solid 
accomplishment. 

I  found  that  the  word  "office"  Is  completely 
misleading. 

For  today  the  Post  Office  Department  Is  an 
industry.  Not  the  mimeograph  machine  but 
the  high  speed  letter  sorter  Is  the  governing 
symbol  of  our  activity. 

We  are.  In  fact,  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  Important  Industries  of  the  nation. 

Fortune  magazine  annually  publishes  a 
listing  of  the  greatest  business  firms  In  the 
land.  We  aren't  listed,  of  course,  but  our 
"sales "  of  $5  billion  last  year  would  rank  us 
ahead  of  Texaco,  U.S.  Steel.  IBM.  Western 
Electric.  Gulf  Oil.  and  all  of  America's  air- 
craft, chemical,  rubber,  agricultural,  steel  and 
machine  tool  corporaUons.  The  US.  MaU  Is 
"big  business." 

If  we  consider  ourselves  a  utility  rather 
than  an  Industrial  firm,  there  Is  but  one  with 
liirger  operating  revenue,  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph. 

Thus,  we  are  an  "office"  In  words,  but  we 
are  an  Industry  In  fact.  And  we  are  an  Indus- 
tn-  that  Is  increasingly  turning  to  mechaniza- 
tion and  modem  concepU  to  solve  otir 
problems. 

We  are  now  Involved  In  the  most  massive 
program  of  postal  construction  and  postal 
inechamzatlon  and  research  In  the  history  of 
this  Department.  And,  again,  this  Is  a  direct 
reflection  of  the  support  accorded  us  by  con- 
cerned, committed,  and  experienced  legisla- 
tors, who  are  experts  In  postal  matters,  men 
such  as  the  outstanding  Congressional 
leaders  with  us  today. 

As  a  result  of  this  urgent  and  badly  needed 
mechanization  program,  the  mall  moving  and 
processing  equipment  fiowlng  Into  our  major 
post  offices  Is  increasingly  complicated.  This 
equipment  will  change  old  habits  of  thought 
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just  as  It  Is  increasing  the  speed  and  changing 
the  flow  of  mall. 

Such  equipment  is  also  slowly  but  surely 
transforming  post  offices  Into  communication 
processing  factories,  postmasters  Into  Indus- 
trial managers,  supervisors  Into  managerial 
assistants. 

Another  look  at  the  Fortune  magazine  sur- 
vey shows  that  we  rank  thlid  among  any  In- 
dustry or  utility  in  the  number  of  our  em- 
ployees. Only  AT&T,  with  795,000  and  General 
Motors  with  735.000  exceed  the  number  of 
postal  employees— and  not  by  much. 

Thus,  we  are  the  third  largest  civilian  em- 
ployer In  the  land. 

This  fact  of  the  postal  communications  in- 
dustry creates  three  responsibilities.  The 
first  of  these  Is  using  our  vast  army  of 
workers  In  the  most  effective  manner.  Work 
scheduling  stands  at  the  heart  of  effective 
use  of  manpower,  in  an  industry  such  as 
ours,  which  is  subject  to  wide  hourly,  dally, 
and  seasonal  variations  In  mall  volume.  For 
us  the  matching  of  manpower  assignment  to 
workload,  the  precise  balance  of  men  on  the 
Job  and  mall  In  the  post  office.  U  a  matter  of 
tens  of  millions  of  dollars.  If  a  supervisor 
schedules  too  many  men  for  the  amount  of 
mall  that  actually  flows  through  the  post 
office,  money  Is  wasted  If  he  schedules  too 
few,  the  mall  Is  delayed. 

The  teaching  of  work  scheduling  methods 
through  this  Institute  will,  I  have  no  doubt, 
produce  savings  that  will  more  than  pay  for 
the  entire  Institute  Itself.  As  a  result,  we  are 
giving  high  priority  to  the  development  of 
the  necessary  course  materials. 

Still  another  Important  responsibility  lies 
In  the  area  of  relations  between  employees 
and  postal  management. 

As  of  now,  many  of  our  managers — our 
postmaBters  and  their  staffs  and  super- 
visors— are  disadvantaged  compared  with 
private  industrial  managers  because  of  a  lack 
of  training  and  experience  In  the  collective 
bargaining  process. 

This  Institute  will  help  us  rectify  this  se- 
rious omission  In  our  Inventory  of  managerial 
skills. 

The  third  responsibility  involves  use  of  this 
Instttute  to  eradicate  one  of  the  major  fatUts 
of  the  postal  service — lack  of  a  real  career 
ladder  for  our  employees  The  creation  of  this 
Institute  bears  quite  directly  on  our  hopes 
to  provide  greater  opportunities  for  all  our 
employees.  As  new  methods  of  mall  process- 
ing are  Introduced,  as  new  machines  are  in- 
vented, as  old  and  tired  ways  decline  before 
the  dynamism  of  the  many  creative  minds  In 
our  Bureau  of  Research  and  Engineering,  we 
anUclpate    that   the   Institute   wUl    play    a 
major  role  In  the  necessary  training  process. 
In  Its  initial  period  of  growth  the  Institute 
win  concern  itself  with  Improving  manage- 
ment, because  the  Introduction  of  so  many 
new  concepts  and  new  instruments  has  placed 
a  heavy  burden  upon  management,  and  cer- 
tainly because  experience  has  shown  that  a 
dollar  spent  on  improving  management  skills 
quite   often    yields   enormous    dividends   In 
terms  of   better  service  and  more  efficient 
operations.  Among  the  specific  course  areas 
to   be  covered   In   the   first   year   are   safety 
management,    postal    engineering,    mainte- 
nance management,  and  traffic  management 
and  materials  handling. 

We  look  forward  to  moving  rapidly  toward 
achieving  the  full  potential  of  the  Postal 
Service  Institute. 

By  1972,  we  anticipate  a  modern  facility 
which  will  share  space  with  our  new  Bureau 
of  Research  and  Engineering  in  which  engi- 
neers and  operations  specialists  can  engage  In 
continuous  consultation  on  postal  problems. 
We  anticipate  that  the  Institute  will  pro- 
vide the  means  by  which  models  of  advanced 
processing  machinery  may  be  rigorously 
tested  under  laboratory  conditions. 

Further,  though  the  Institute  will  not 
engage  In  mass  education.  It  will  be  the 
center   of   a   network   of    extension   courses 


radiating  from  ten  field  locations  throughout 
the  nation. 

Already  the  Postal  Service  Institute  has 
arranged  with  the  University  of  Oklahoma 
for  a  series  of  seminars  at  Norman,  Okla- 
homa. These  seminars  are  designed  to  provide 
postmasters  with  expert  training  In  the  field 
of  labor  relations.  The  Postal  Service  expects 
to  gain  much  through  this  cooperative  ar- 
rangement with  the  University  of  Oklahoma, 
an  arrangement  which,  I  might  add.  reflects 
the  keen  Interest  of  Senator  Monroney  and 
of  Congressman  Steed. 

And,  finally,  the  Institute  will  act  as  a 
form  of  seedbed.  Either  through  study  here 
or  through  extension  courses,  thousands  of 
men  and  women  will  gain  new  Insight  Into 
postal  problems  and  the  solutions  for  those 
problems.  When  they  return  to  their  local 
post  offices,  they  will.  In  turn,  organize 
courses  and  teach  locally  what  they  have 
learned  at  PSI,  and  thus  become  a  source 
of  ideas  and  motivation  for  their  fellow 
employees. 

My  friends,  this  Is  an  act  of  extraordinary 
creation.  For  a  school  provides  the  best  of 
the  past  to  mold  the  present  and  Influence 
the  future.  A  school  reflects  the  best  effort 
of  one  generation  for  succeeding  generations. 
A  school  is  a  brilliant  violation  of  the  laws 
of  geometry — through  the  chemistry  of  learn- 
ing we  discover  that  the  totality  of  a  school's 
Influence  Is  far  greater  than  the  sum  of  Its 
parts. 


WAR  ON  HUNGER 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  as  the  world 
wrestles  with  its  ever  growing  hunger 
problem,  man  is  constantly  on  the  look- 
out for  new  solutions.  As  I  mentioned  in 
my  book,  "Challenge  of  the  Seven  Seas," 
development  of  aquaculture  fish  farms 
would  be  one  route  to  follow  to  increase 
the  world's  food  production. 

Now,  I  am  happy  to  say,  a  Rhode 
Islander,  Robert  B.  Haig,  Jr.,  has  just 
designed  an  actual  fish  farm  that  will 
raise  a  fish  species  called  grass  carp  and 
turn  them  into  high-protein  fish  flour 
at  the  impressive  rate  of  10  tons  a  day. 
Mr.  President,  Robert  C.  Frederiksen, 
who  is  the  Providence  Journal's  knowl- 
edgeable writer  on  sea-oriented  matters, 
has  described  Mr.  Haig's  plan  in  detail. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Fre- 
deriksen's  article  be  included  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Fish   Farm    Proposed   as   Protein    Supplier 
(By  Robert  C.  Frederiksen) 
Robert  B.  Halg  Jr.,  a  Providence  city  plan- 
ner, architect  and  something  of  a  mission- 
ary, has  a  monumental  Idea  for  meeting  the 
world's  monumental  need  for  more  protein. 
It  is  a  huge,  circular,  self-contained  fish 
farm  that  would  raise  a  species  called  grass 
carp    and    process    them    continuously    into 
hlgh-proteln    fish    flour    at    the    rate   of    10 
tons  a  day. 

He  believes  that  output.  In  diet  supple- 
ments of  half  an  ounce  a  day  a  person, 
would  help  support  a  population  of  a  million 
at  levels  above  minimum  health  require- 
ments. 

Mr.  Halg.  28,  a  sandy-haired  bespectacled 
man  with  a  desire  to  help  people,  drew  his 
fish  farm  idea  from  his  hobby  of  raising 
tropical  fish. 

He  developed  It  In  some  detail — even 
naming  a  site,  Tlruchlrappalll,  a  city  In 
southern  India — as  a  project  at  the  Rhode 
Island  School  of  Design.  Mr.  Halg  was  grad- 
uated from  RISD  last  June  with  an  archi- 
tectural degree. 
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D«8plt«  lU  •omewhAt  unUkely  orlglna.  Mr. 
Hftlg  fe«U  that  in  a  time  when  half  of  the 
world's  populaUon  of  three  bllUon  suffer* 
from  protein  deficiency.  hU  or  any  other 
possible    soluUon    meriu    serious    conald- 

eratlon  ^      .    »        » 

His  Idea  already  has  gained  the  interest 
of  Dr  Saul  B.  Salla.  a  marine  biologist  and 
director  of  the  University  of  Rhode  Islands 
marine  experiment  station.  The  station,  now 
being  built  In  Jerusalem,  will  specialize  In 
aquaculture,  or  flsh  farming. 

Dr.  Salla.  In  turn,  aroused  considerable 
interest  when  he  presented  Mr.  Halgs  idea 
to  a  recent  meeting  of  the  United  Nations- 
Food  and  Agricultural  OrgaiUxatlon  In  Ber- 
gen. Norway. 

A  number  of  authorlUes.  including  the 
noted  British  historian  Arnold  Toynbee.  see 
the  changeover  from  today's  hlt-or-ml*s 
hunting  of  flsh  to  controUed  production  as 
historically  significant  In  the  history  of 
man's  development  as  the  changeover  from 
hunting  to  agriculture  on  land. 
Flsh  farming  Is  not  new. 
The  Japanese  have  been  farming  shellflsh 
for  years  and  have  been  experimenting  with 
artificial  raising  of  fin  flsh.  as  weU.  to  get 
more  protein  for  the  nation's  diet.  The 
Point  Judira  Fishermen's  CooperaOve  has 
asked  the  federal  government  to  build  a  pilot 
flsh  flour  plant  at  Its  present  flsh  meal  plant, 
which  produces  poultry  feed. 

Controlled  flsh  breeding  Is  beset  with  many 
technical  difficulties,  not  to  mention  the 
basic  economic  problem  at  maximum  pro- 
duction at  minimum  cost.  This  goes  for  An 
flah  as  well  as  flah  flour,  which  Mr.  Halg.  Dr. 
Salla.  the  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration and  others  somewhat  starchUy  call 
flsh  protein  concentrate. 

The  excitement  In  Mr.  Halg's  Idea  rests  on 
lU  simplicity  and  economy  In  Integrating 
established  techniques  of  flah  farming  and 
flsh  flour  producUon.  plus  Its  breathtaking 
size. 

Other  attractions  are  that  the  farm,  exclu- 
sive of  production  machinery,  which  is  avail- 
able commercially  now.  could  be  built  al- 
most entuely  with  local  labor  and  materials 
in  poor  areas  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Halg  says  his  farm  also  would  be  rela- 
tively cheap  to  build — about  2  million  dol- 
lars, he  figures— and  could  be  In  partial  op- 
ertlon  before  completion,  which  might  take 
several  years.  putUng  It  on  a  pay-as-you-go 
basis  soon  after  the  start  of  construction. 

The  hub  of  Mr.  Halg's  circular  farm,  liter- 
ally and  figuratively,  would  be  a  large  well. 
500  to  1.500  feet  deep,  with  a  generous  flow 
of  water. 

Radiating  out  from  the  well  like  spokes 
would  be  120  wedge-shaped,  earthen  flsh 
ponds,  each  about  seven  feet  deep  and  8.000 
feet  long,  giving  the  farm  a  diameter  of  12.- 
000  feet,  or  more  than  two  miles. 

Two  concentric,  earthen  dikes  would  cir- 
cle the  well,  cutting  each  of  the  120  ponds 
Into  three  segments:  the  flrst  and  shortest 
for  spawning  flah.  the  second  and  middle- 
sized  one  for  flngerllngs  and  the  third  and 
largest  for  adult  flah. 

On  the  dike  nearest  the  well  between  the 
spawning  and  flngerllng  pond  segmenU 
would  be  the  farm'a  flsh  hatchery  and  head- 
quarters building.  It  would  be  built  in  a 
circle  to  serve  each  of  the  120  ponds. 

The  second  dike  between  the  flngerllng  and 
adult  segments  would  hold  the  farm's  most 
novel  feature — a  60- ton  flsh  flour  plant 
mounted  on  wheels  that  would  ride  railroad 
tracks  circling  the  ponds. 

In  operation,  water  would  flow  outward 
from  the  central  weU  by  gravity  through 
large  conduits  to  All  the  three  segmenU  of 
each  pond.  Mr.  Halg  said. 

pcuooic  visrrs 
Brood  carp  In  the  flrst  segment  of  each 
pond  would  be  stripped  of  their  eggs  period- 
ically In  the  hatchery  and  the  eggs  placed  In 
the  flngerllng  pond.  When  they  reached  the 


proper  slse.  the  flsh  would  be  transferred  to 
the  outer  adult  segment. 

The  mobile  flsh  flour  plant  would  vttlt 
the  adult  segment  of  each  pond  every  120 
days,  drain  out  the  water  and  process  the  flah 
Into  flour. 

The  drained  water  would  be  pumped  Into 
the  third  from  the  last  segment  Just  visited 
by  the  plant.  The  intervening  two  segments 
would  be  left  empty  temporarily  for  clean- 
ing, maintenance  and  to  provide  access  to 
and  from  the  plant,  he  said. 

The  number  of  ponds  and  the  mobile 
plant's  visiting  schedule  are  based  on  a  120- 
day  growth  cycle  in  which  grass  carp  reach 
an  optlmxmi  size  of  eight  to  10  Inches  In 
length  for  processing,  Mr.  Halg  said.  The  best 
flsh  would  be  saved  and  returned  to  the 
spawning  pond  to  produce  more  flsh. 

He  said  he  chose  grass  carp  because  of 
their  high  egg  yield,  rapid  growth,  ease  of 
feeding,  high  protein  and  low  oil  content. 
He  estimates  It  would  take  50  tons  of  carp 
to  produce  10  tons  of  flour. 

APPaOVKO    PBOCSSS 

His  proposed  flsh  flour  plant  would  use  the 
VloBln  process,  in  which  raw  flsh  are  ground 
up  and  suspended  in  a  solvent,  ethylene 
dlchlorlde.  The  mixture  Is  brought  to  a  boll, 
distilling  out  the  water  and  dissolving  the 
flsh  oils,  leaving  dehydrated,  defatted  fish 
flour. 

It  would  cost  about  11  cents  a  pound  to 
produce  the  flour,  which  Is  gray,  odorleaa, 
tasteless  and  easily  mixed  with  cereals,  for 
example,  as  a  diet  supplement. 

The  VloBln  process  was  approved  earlier 
this  year  by  the  PDA  for  production  of  flsh 
flour  for  human  consumption  from  certain 
species  of  ocean  flsh.  he  noted. 

Mr.  Halg  chose  the  city  of  Tlruchlrappalll 
on  the  basis  of  corresf>ondence  with  Indian 
authorities.  The  city  has  a  population  of 
249.000.  It  Is  In  the  district  of  Trlchnopoly, 
which  has  an  area  of  5.515  square  miles  and 
a  population  of  three  million. 

The  people  of  Trlchnopoly  need  protein 
and  normally  eat  rice  and  millet,  with  which 
flsh  flour  can  be  mixed  readily.  Mr.  Halg 
said.  There  is  a  lack  cf  meat  products  and 
no  regular  flah  supply. 

ASVANTACC    AND    DISADVANTACK 

The  climate  Is  warm,  ranging  from  76  to 
90  degrees,  and  Is  favorable  for  flsh  farm- 
ing. There  also  Is  plenty  of  water,  a  good  road 
and  rail  distribution  network  and  a  need  for 
economic  stimulation,  he  said. 

Mr.  Halg  acknowledged  that  the  size  of  his 
projected  flsh  farm  is  lu  biggest  advantage 
in  point  of  output  and  need,  but  also  Its 
biggest  disadvantage  because  of  the  cost  and 
difficulty  of  attracting  capital  In  an  untried 
scheme. 

Dr.  Salla  agreed.  "I  personally  think  Mr. 
Halg  has  made  a  very  Interesting  and  poten- 
tially valuable  contribution.  It  certainly  Is 
the  flrst  time  a  tropical  flsh  farm  ever  has 
been  n.pproached  from  an  architectural  point 
of  view.  At  least.  It  suggests  that  combining 
architecture  and  biology  could  be  very  val- 
uable." he  said. 

Mr.  Halg  was  born  In  Glen  Olden.  Pa.  He 
worked  as  a  city  planner  for  Warwick  before 
Joining  the  Providence  Redevelopment 
Agency  earlier  this  year.  Meanwhile,  he  la 
biding  his  time,  hoping  that  someone  In 
Washington  or  the  state's  congressional  dele- 
gation will  pick  up  his  Idea. 


ADDRESS  BY  OOV.  JOHN  A. 
BURNS  BEFORE  JOINT  SESSION 
OF  FOURTH  LEGISLATURE  OP 
HAWAH 


Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  on  Fri- 
day, February  23.  1968,  Qov.  John  A. 
Burns,  of  Hawaii,  addressed  a  joint  ses- 
sion of  the  Fourth  Legislature  of  the 
SUte  of  HawaU. 


Knowing  of  the  Interest  of  Senators 
In  the  progress  of  our  newest  State,  I  am 
privileged  to  share  with  them  the  con- 
tents of  the  Governor's  address. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Gov- 
ernor's remarks  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Address  to  thx  Fouiith  State  Legislature  or 

Hawau  MKrni«o  in  Joint  Session  at  the 

Capitol 

(By  Gov.  John  A.  Bums.  February  23,  1968) 

Mr.    Speaker.    Mr.    President,    Honorable 

Members   of   the   Fourth   SUte   Legislature; 

Distinguished  Guests  and  Friends,  the  open 

sea.  the  open  sky.  the  open  doorway,  open 

arms  and  open  hearts — these  are  the  symbols 

of  our  Hawaiian  heritage. 

We  are  gathered  now  for  our  first  formal 
assembly  in  a  magnlflcent  new  structure- 
still  unfinished — which  embraces  In  Its  beau- 
tiful design  and  imposing  presence  all  these 
cherished  symbols  of  Hawaii  Nel  and  of  old 
Polynesia. 

In  this  great  State  Capitol  there  are  no 
doors  at  the  grand  entrances  which  open 
toward  the  mountains  and  toward  the  sea. 

There  Is  no  roof  or  dome  to  separate  its 
vast  Inner  court  from  the  heavens  and  from 
the  same  eternal  stars  which  guided  the  first 
voyagers  to  the  primeval  beauty  of  these 
shores. 

It  Is  by  means  of  the  striking  architecture 
of  this  new  structure  that  Hawaii  cries  out 
to  the  nations  of  the  Pacific  and  of  the  world, 
this  message : 

"We  are  a  free  people  ...  we  are  an  open 
society  ...  we  welcome  all  visitors  to  "ur 
Island  home.  We  Invite  all  to  watch  our  leg- 
islative deliberations;  to  study  our  admlniE- 
tratlve  affairs;  to  see  the  examples  of  racial 
brotherhood  In  our  rich  culture;  to  view 
o\ar  schools,  churches,  homes,  businesses 
our  people,  our  children;  to  share  in  our  bur- 
dens and  our  sorrows,  as  well  as  our  delights 
and  our  pleasures. 

"We  welcome  you!  E  komo  mal!  Come  In! 
The  house  la  yours!" 

It  Is  on  this  theme  of  the  openness  of  our 
Hawaiian  society  that  I  feel  privileged  to  ad- 
dress your  Honorable  Bodies  today. 

It  Is  customary  to  review  for  you  at  the 
opening  of  each  annual  session  the  State's 
economic  affairs,  its  fiscal  standing  and  the 
financial  trends  of  the  times  as  they  affect 
Hawaii's  progress. 

However,  I  feel  It  more  suitable  In  this 
historic  year  to  curtail  a  discussion  of  rela- 
tively routine  money  matters.  You  have  re- 
cently received  from  this  Administration  de- 
tailed commentaries  botn  in  the  Operating 
Budget  recommendations  and  in  the  Capital 
Improvements  Program  message.  Later.  I 
shall  dlscr.ss  these  Important  documents  in 
•  summary. 

But  now.  It  is  about  certain  new  and  grave 
developments  In  Hawaii  and  In  the  Pacific 
region  to  which  I  call  your  attention. 

The  first  of  these  Is,  of  cotirse.  the  war  In 
Vietnam. 

Tou  know  with  what  anguish,  combined 
with  great  courage  and  the  flrmest  deter- 
mination, that  our  President  has  carried  the 
burden  of  the  Vietnam  conflict.  It  Is  a 
burden  we  all  share,  both  In  our  anxiety  for 
loved  ones  in  the  zone  of  battle,  and  In  our 
sorrow  over  the  mounting  toll  of  casualties 
from  the  war.  We  grieve  not  only  for  those 
wounded  and  killed  from  our  own  State,  the 
rest  of  the  Nation  and  our  gallant  allies,  but 
also  for  the  vaUant  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam who  have  suffered  such  dear  losses.  To 
this  date,  Hawaii  counts  125  of  her  young 
citizens  dead  In  this  war.  and  hundreds  in- 
jured. And  for  a  minority  In  our  community, 
there  Is  the  added  dimension  of  a  troubled 
conscience  concerning  all  wars,  and  this  war 
in  partlctilar.  This  minority  deserves  at  leafit 
our  attention  and  our  reepect. 
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We  know  this  difficult  and  complex  war 
must  be  fought.  It  must  be  brought  to  an 
end  We  pray  that  peace  may  come  quickly. 
But  our  prayer  Is  a  prayer  for  JusUce,  for 
Ireedom  from  terror  for  the  people  of  that 
land  of  pain  and  sorrow. 

Most  of  us  remember  when  our  local  news- 
paper headlines  told  of  the  horrors  of  such 
places    as   Warsaw  .  .  .  little   known   Udlce 
the     Anzlo     Beachhead  .  .  .  Stalingrad 
.  our  own  Pearl  Harbor  .  .  .  Guadalcanal 
Iwo  Jlma  .  .  .  and  Pusan.  to  name  only 
a  few.  Some  of  these  names  mean  nothing  to 
young  people  today,  but  they  were  the  Vlet- 
nams  of  our  yesteryears. 

Many  of  us  lived  through  those  terrible 
years.  Many  of  you  here  today  bore  arms  and 
survived  combat  in  Europe,  the  Pacific  and 
Asia.  When  It  was  over,  we  pledged  solemnly 
iiiat  the  millions  who  died  then  would  be 
re:nembered  not  so  much  by  flne  phrases  and 
fl  .r.'.i  wreaths,  as  by  an  ley  determination 
t'.i.it  the  evil  of  diabolically  clever  military 
and  psychological  aggression,  against  free  but 
helpless  peoples,  v.'ould  be  stopped. 

U  our  national  conscience  is  troubled,  let 
us  look  at  the  record  of  what  the  heroism  of 
our  people  and  our  allies  accomplished  in 
those  past  conflicts:  A  free  Japan;  a  free 
T.ilwan;  a  free  South  Korea;  a  free  West 
Ciermanv;  a  free  RepubUc  of  the  Philippines; 
a  free  ^lalay8la;  on  and  on  goes  the  litany 
of  free  nations. 

Freedom!  This  is  what  the  war  In  Vlet- 
n-'im  Is  about  today.  This  Is  why  Hawaii's 
sons— as  their  fathers  before  them  In  World 
War  II  and  the  Korean  War — have  died  in 
that  embattled  land. 

We  who  live  here  must  never  forget.  In 
our  peace.  In  our  comfort  and  In  our  pros- 
ptrlty,  that  the  war  Is  not  a  world  away;  It 
is  next  door.  It  Is  our  urgent  concern. 

I  hope — and  suggest  to  you — that  In  your 
forthcoming  deliberations,  you  will  flnd  place 
for  a  meaningful  expression  to  strengthen 
the  resolve  of  the  rest  of  our  coimtry  In  this 
new  period  of  national  urgency.  Hawaii  has 
a  special,  a  particular  role,  in  helping  to 
shape  the  national  policy  In  this  regard. 

We  who  saw  the  bombs  fall  on  Pearl  Har- 
bor know  well  what  being  on  the  receiving 
end  of  bombing  means.  We  who  remember 
Midway  know  how  It  feels  to  await  news  of 
an  invasion  force.  We  who  in  wartime  were 
appalled  to  see  American  citizens  herded  into 
California  relocation  camps  because  of  their 
Japanese  ancestry  know  full  well  how  war 
hy.sterla  can  breed  fear,  greed  and  reckless 
action. 

Perhaps  we  In  Hawaii  have  a  clearer  view 
of  war  in  all  Its  ramifications.  We  want 
neither  namby-pamby  efforts  In  running  a 
war  we  are  required  to  wage,  nor  a  callous- 
ness that  would  make  us  as  ruthless  and 
cruel  as  the  brutal  enemy  with  whom  we 
so  tirelessly  seek  to  reason. 

In  your  prudence,  caution  and  wisdom,  I 
am  sure  you  can  draft  a  message  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Nation  which  will 
strengthen  and  Inspire  them  In  these  difficult 
davs. 

Hawaii  Is  a  blood-brother  of  both  East  and 
West.  We  must  speak  put  gently  and  firmly 
to  both,  with  words  of  peace,  of  Justice,  and 
of  hope. 

Again,  I  refer  to  the  openness  of  otir 
Hawaiian  society  when  I  bring  to  your  atten- 
tion the  changing  population  of  our  islands. 
The  Jet  age  has  rather  swiftly  united  us 
more  flrmly  than  ever  to  the  mainland  and 
to  our  neighbors  in  the  Pacific  community. 
This  has  brought  to  our  State  thousands 
of  newcomers — vlsltore  and  new  residents. 

You  and  I  can  foraee  that  this  Influx  of 
"Instant  kamaainas"  will  do  much  to  change 
the  social,  political  and  other  patterns  of 
Island  life.  This  has  occurred  rather  sud- 
denly, and  Is  of  historic  Import. 

There  Is  danger  In  such  a  movement.  But 
the  danger  Is  not  In  the  arrival  of  these  won- 
derful adventurers,  who  have  brought  to  our 


Islands  a  wide  variety  of  backgrounds.  In- 
terests, talents  and  enthusiasms.  Rather  the 
danger  Is  in  the  narrow  view  which  some  In 
our  State  may  take  of  this  influx. 

There  Is  danger  that  some  In  Hawaii  may 
not  welcome  these  newcomers  with  open 
doors,  open  arms  and  open  hearts,  but  will 
instead  exhibit  an  attitude  entirely  aUen  to 
the  spirit  of  Aloha, 

Provincialism  must  never  get  a  foothold 
in  these  islands.  None  of  us  owns  Hawaii.  It 
was  passed  on  to  us  by  others.  We,  too,  have 
only  a  transitory  claim  to  this  Paradise;  and 
we  will  pass  It  on  to  others.  Only  the  Ha- 
waiian people  can  rightfully  claim  It  as  their 
own,  and  it  was  the  Hawaiian  people  who— 
with  supreme  generosity — risked  all  they 
possessed  In  welcoming  Caucasians,  Chinese. 
Japanese.  Filipinos.  Koreans,  Puerto  Bicans 
and  others  to  their  Islands. 

For  us  to  be  anything  but  generous  and 
open  to  all  who  wish  to  come  here  would  be 
lor  us  to  forsake  our  heritage  and  our  tradi- 
tion. 

Again,  m  the  context  of  our  tremendous 
Increase  In  tourist  visitors,  we  see  some  re- 
lated troublesome  undercurrents.  We  have 
reached  the  million-mark  in  the  number  of 
visitors  arriving  annually.  Now,  there  are 
those  who  would  measure  the  desirability  of 
the  visitor  to  be  welcomed  here  by  the  In- 
come he  earns.  There  are  those  who  fear 
that  the  Influx  of  the  "packaged  tourist"  wUl 
bring  to  our  Islands  a  type  of  visitor  who, 
because  his  spending  may  be  comparatWely 
frugal,  might  be  Judged  not  worthy  of  our 
time,  our  effort  and  otir  resources. 

To  me,  this  Is  myopic  thinking,  which  must 
be  discouraged.  Hawaii  must  not  become  a 
closed  society— as  it  was  in  past  years  when 
the  vast  ocean  and  certain  political,  busi- 
ness and  social  interests  effectively  guarded 
the  gates. 

Let  us  welcome  all.  Let  us  share  what  this 
generation  possesses  only  temporarily.  Let 
aU  of  America,  all  our  Pacific  neighbors  and 
all  the  world  be  welcomed  here.  Obviously, 
this  may  tax  our  planning  and  other  re- 
sources. We  will  have  to  find  Imaginative, 
innovative  ways  of  handling  all  those  who 
want  to  see  and  feel  the  beauty  and  charm 
of  these  Islands.  We  must  not  let  the  visitor 
Influx  destroy  that  beauty  and  charm.  In- 
stead, we  must  protect,  develop  and  display 
it  for  all  to  see — from  the  sheltered  valley 
of  Kalalau  to  the  sea-sprayed  rocks  of  South 
Point. 

This  can  be  done.  It  must  be  done.  If 
Hawaii,  by  reason  of  new  Increases  in  resi- 
dent and  visitor  population,  loses  the  spirit 
of  Aloha  for  which  It  Is  world  famous,  then 
It  vrtll  be  a  State  hardly  worth  living  in.  The 
most  beautiful  girl  In  the  world  will  have 
turned  Into  "Gold  Digger,  1985." 

In  my  Capital  Improvements  Budget  Mes- 
sage. I  have  called  your  attention  to  a  com- 
ing "new  invasion  of  thousands  of  'Immi- 
grant' workers  to  service  our  anticipated  two 
million  and  three  milUon  visitors  yearly"  and 
to  meet,  as  well,  our  needs  in  other  growing 
industries. 

With  proper  planning,  with  help  from  all 
available  sources,  we  should  be  able  to  wel- 
come, absorb,  house,  employ  and  service 
these  workers,  who  will  be  In  many  fields  and 
have  many  talents  of  Immeasurable  value  to 
this  State. 

Most  of  these  newcomers  will  probably 
come  from  the  Mainland.  We  hope,  however, 
that  we  are  able  to  attract  many  from  other 
lands  as  well,  to  keep  In  balance  the  unique 
character  of  our  society.  Where  our  sister 
states  have  been  primarily  Europe-oriented. 
Hawaii  has  been  more  cosmopolitan  in  its 
general  attitude  because  of  the  broader  rep- 
resentation of  peoples  and  cultures  In  our 
Islands.  Our  stock  comes  from  the  entire 
Paclflc  and  Asia,  as  well  as  from  the  Main- 
land and  Europe. 

In  considering  our  future  needs,  therefore, 
we  should  be  certain  that  our  doors  remain 


open  on  all  sides.  We  have  been  a  land  of 
opportunity  for  all,  and  we  should  continue 
to  be  so  to  preserve  our  heritage  and  our 
tradition. 

Every  mass  movement  of  people  to  Ha- 
waU—and  to  the  United  Stotes— has  brought 
some  Immediate  problems,  but  In  the  long 
run  we  have  won  for  our  people  and  our 
nation,  tremendous  benefits  from  the  dy- 
namic forces  set  In  motion  by  such  change. 
Let  us  welcome  this  change.  Let  us  prepare 
for  it,  plan  well  for  It.  work  with  it  and 
benefit  from  it.  These  waves  of  populaUon 
change  are  the  incoming  tides  of  a  bright 
new  era  for  HawaU.  There  Is  still  time  lor 
prudent  planning  to  absorb  them  for  the 
good  of  all. 

No  wave  of  visitors  to  Hawaii  has  been 
more  welcome,  nor  touched  our  hearts  more, 
than  the  mlUtary  men,  their  wives,  children, 
sweethearts,  parents  and  other  relatives,  who 
have  come  here  under  the  mlUtary  Rest 
and  Recuperation  program,.  There  were 
123,000  of  these  guests  in  HawaU  last  year. 
This  program  Is  extraordinary.  It  reflects 
superb  cooperative  effort  by  tbe  military  au- 
thorities, our  HawaU  Visitor^  Bur'!au,  our 
State  and  local  governments,  and  the  busi- 
ness community.  There  Is  a  poignancy  in 
most  of  these  arrivals  and  departures  of  Viet- 
nam War  veterans.  We  can  see  that  nearly 
every  one  who  comes  to  the  Islands  under 
this  program  has  placed  in  his  tamily  album 
a  memory  of  Hawaiian  happiness  which  wUl 
never  be  erased. 

"We  will  be  back  some  day."  they  say, 
again  and  again.  We  pray  this  will  be  so. 
And  this  Is  the  Island  welcome  which  must 
also  be  given  to  all  others,  so  their  lives 
here as  visitors  or  residents — will  be  en- 
riched and  Joyful.  This  is  the  spirit  of  Ha- 
waiian hospltaUty  which  we  must  practice 
always. 

I  move  on  now  from  these  general  senti- 
ments to  the  practical  business  of  the  State's 
annual  work,  to  which  you  will  dedicate  so 
much  of  your  legislative  skills  and  energies 
In  coming  weeks. 

You  know  our  economy  basically  Is  sound. 
Our  growth  continues  at  unprecedented  lev- 
els. Our  citizens  generally  enjoy  the  highest 
standard  of  Uvlng  they  have  ever  attained. 
We  have  been  able  to  finance  extremely  vital 
programs  of  education,  health,  welfare  and 
other  public  services.  And  these  Investments 
will  have  a  "compotmd  interest"  effect,  ac- 
celerating the  growth  process  which  has  re- 
ceived such  Impetus  through  our  combined 
efforts. 

How  times  change!  In  earlier  years,  it  was 
felt  that  a  factory  here,  a  business  establish- 
ment there,  were  the  chief  means  of  in- 
creasing productivity.  Now  we  begin  to  see 
that  investments  in  human  betterment — 
education,  health,  work  training,  vocational 
rehabilitation  and  slmUar  programs  empha- 
sizing people  rather  than  projects — may  be 
far  more  Important  sources  of  economic 
success. 

We  now  see  more  clearly  that  the  growth 
of  our  economy  is  strongly  Infiuenced  by  the 
quality  of  our  people.  Our  emphasis  in  im- 
proving that  quality  is  paying  outstandUig 
dividends. 

All  this  is  the  fruition  of  the  years  we  have 
worked  together  to  build  the  New  HawaU  on 
firm  foundations.  It  is  a  proof  of  the  wis- 
dom of  a  commitment  to  comprehensive, 
long-range  planning  and  creative,  productive 
programs  of  economic  development. 

Planning  and  programming  and  budgeting 
take  time — and  a  measure  of  firm  faith — but 
the  results  can  be  exceptionaUy  rewarding. 
While  much  remains  to  be  done,  we  are 
proud  of  the  Immense  progress  already  made 
by  Hawaii,  and  grateful  to  all  who  have  con- 
tributed to  It. 

We  have  a  balanced  budget  and  cash  re- 
serves again  this  year.  As  In  the  prior  years 
of  our  Administration,  I  recommend  caution 
in  new  spending.  I  have  recommended  a  "pay- 
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M-we-proceed"  policy  In  capital  Unprove- 
menta,  insofar  as  thla  U  practicable.  Just  as 
Hawaii's  housewives  must  carefully  count 
their  nickels  and  dimes  in  family  budgeUng. 
■o  we  In  State  Government  have  an  even 
more  serious  obligation  to  use  prudently  the 
funds  entrusted  to  us. 

As  you  already  have  noted  In  my  Operating 
Budget  recommendations,  the  total  budget  Is 
>4134  mllUon.  My  Capital  ImprovemenU 
Budget  recommendations  call  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  <175  3  million  in  the  next  fiscal 
year.  It  is  a  sad  fact  of  life  that  we  cannot  do 
all  we  want  to  do,  nor  can  we  build  and 
maintain  all  we  feel  we  need,  with  our  pres- 
ent Income. 

But  we  must  not  become  anxious  or  dis- 
couraged simply  because  prosperity  has  lim- 
its. We  must  learn  to  live  with  It  and  "trim 
the  fat"  in  the  appropriations  process.  Cer- 
tainly you  are  past  masters  at  that  tine  art  I 
You  know  that  I  have  been  referred  to  on 
occasion  as  the  Hawaii  version  of  "The  Oreat 
Stone  Pace."  I  can  aMure  you  that  any 
granite  you  may  find  between  my  two  ears  is 
a  reflection  of  years  of  understanding  how 
low  and  middle-income  families  live,  and  of 
the  ln>portance  of  saving  a  dollar  here  and 
there  to  grgvide  for  the  future. 

You  are  ^uardlaiw  of  the  State's  treasures. 
With  these  funds  you  can  maintain  the 
State's  now  excellent  credit  reputation.  You 
can  provide  Jobs,  improve  and  expand  ed- 
ucation, help  the  poor,  the  deprived  and  the 
handicapped  to  help  themselves  through 
constructive  programs. 

Over  the  past  six  years  we  have  worked  to- 
gether In  countleaa  w«ys  to  Improve  Hawaii. 
My  respect  and  gratitude  for  your  accom- 
plishments continue  to  grow.  I  believe  fu- 
ture generations  In  Hawaii  will  look  back 
upon  these  times  as  golden  years  In  Pacific 
progress.  Perhaps  we  have  been  too  busy 
with  the  bookkeeping  to  pause  for  a  mo- 
ment and  to  look  at  ourselves  as  the  world 
sees  us.  I  am  sure,  however,  that  the  world 
continues  to  view  Hawaii  as  a  social  and 
scenic  paradise.  We  must,  in  txirn,  continue 
to  be  Just  that. 

We  are  surrounded  by  nations  and  cities 
ot  immense  size,  only  hours  away  by  plane. 
We  are  a  tiny  vacatlonland  by  comparison. 
We  are  Islands  of  peace  and  refreshment  for 
a  fraction  of  the  more  than  two  billion  peo- 
ple who  live  and  work  In  the  gigantic  circle 
around  us. 

It  has  been  said  of  us  that  we  "glow  in 
the  dark"  with  a  light  that  can  help  illumi- 
nate this  Pacific  world.  We  must  spread  that 
light,  reaching  out  with  practical  plans  and 
programs  to  offer  services  of  asslstajice  to 
the  newly  emergent  regloiu  of  the  Pacific- 
Asian  community. 

Last  year  you  appropriated  funds  for  an 
International  Development  Assistance  Pro- 
gram which  has  as  Ita  goal  making  Hawaii 
a  major  clearing  house  and  headquarters  for 
developing  aid  programs  in  Asia  and  the 
Pacific  Islands.  There  Is  a  vast  potential  for 
good  here,  and  Hawaii  must  co-ordinate  Its 
activities  In  this  area  to  become  recognized 
as  a  primary  center  for  America's  Pacific  pro- 
granu. 

Other  work  with  International  implications 
should  be  centered  here — work  in  research 
and  development,  education,  finance,  and 
travel. 

International  ecumenical  dialogue  should 
find  a  roundtable  here,  where  the  humani- 
ties— the  philosophies  and  religions  of  East 
and  West — have  met  in  amicable  discussion 
In  a  variety  of  temples. 

With  work  on  this  great  new  Capitol  near- 
Ing  completion.  let  us  express  our  gratitude 
for  the  goodness  and  guidance  of  Ood.  The 
Islands  have  come  a  long  way  from  the  time 
of  King  Kamehameha  m,  whose  reign 
marked  the  opening  of  the  first  Hawaiian 
Legislature,  the  writing  of  the  first  Hxwallan 
Constitution,  the  establishment  of  the  first 
private  ownership  of  land,  and  the  formula- 


tion of  our  motto.  "Ua  mau  ke  ea  o  ka  alna  1 
ka  pono." 

Let  me  close  with  the  words  Kamehameha 
III  used  to  end  his  own  "State  of  the  Na- 
tion" address  to  the  Legislature  in  1847: 

"May  the  Almighty  enlighten  your  coun- 
sels, and  guide  you  In  the  paths  of  truth 
and  Justice,  and  may  all  that  you  say  or 
do  redound  to  His  glory  and  the  best  interests 
of  (our)  people." 


PROPOSED  TREATIES  FOR  PANAMA 
CANAL 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  in  June 

1967  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States 
and  Panama  announced  the  completion 
of  negotiations  for  a  package  of  three 
proposed  new  treaties  relating  to  the 
Panama  Canal.  Through  not  yet  signed 
and  officially  transmitted  to  either  the 
US.  Senate  or  the  National  Assembly 
of  Panama  for  ratification,  the  texts  of 
these  agreements  were  published  as  the 
result  of  the  journalistic  initiative  on  the 
part  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  were 
placed  in  the  Co.mcressional  Record  of 
July  17.  21,  and  27  in  statements  to  the 
Senate  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  I  Mr.  Thurmond  1. 
arousing  widespread  public  interest. 

Among  the  ensuing  discussions  of  the 
subject  was  a  program  on  November  12 
and  13,  of  the  Georgetown  University 
Porum.  participated  in  by  a  panel  con- 
sisting of  Senator  Thurmond;  Maj.  Gen. 
Thomas  A.  Lane,  public  affairs  columnist 
and  engineer;  and  Brig.  Gen.  James  D. 
Hlttle.  author  and  director  of  national 
security  and  foreign  affairs  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Poreifen  Wars.  The  moderator 
of  the  discussion  was  Wallace  Panning. 
As  the  indicated  canal  program  of  the 
Georgetown  University  Porum  is  highly 
informative  and  illuminating,  it  should 
be  of  interest  to  all  Members  of  Congress. 
ofDcials  of  the  executive  board  con- 
cerned with  the  formulation  of  canal 
policies,  and  the  people  of  our  country. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  panel  discussion  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  discus- 
sion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  Prom    the    Georgetown    University    Porum. 
No  852.  Nov   12,  19671 
Panama.  th«  Troobixd  Canal — Pabt  n 
(Verbatim  Transcript) 
Partlctpanu:  D.S.  Senator  Sraoii  THtrucoND 
(R-SC),  MaJ.  Oen.  Thomas  A.  Lane.  Brig. 
Gen.  James  D  Hlttle. 
Moderator :  Mr.  Wallace  Panning. 

Now.  here  is  your  Moderator.  Mr.  Wallace 
Fanning. 

The  852nd  In  our  series  of  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity Television  Porums  presents  the  Hon- 
orable Strom  Thurmond.  United  States  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina;  Major  General 
Thomas  A.  Lane.  United  States  Army  Retired, 
public  affairs  columnist  and  engineer:  and 
Brigadier  General  James  D.  Hlttle,  United 
States  Marine  Corps  Retired.  Director  of  Na- 
tional Security  and  Porelgn  Affairs,  'Veterans 
of  Porelgn  Wars  of  the  United  States. 

A  few  months  ago  the  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity Porum  presented  a  discussion  on  the  pros 
and  cons  of  the  new  Panama  Canal  treaties, 
presently  under  negotiation.  In  that  program 
it  developed  the  emphasis  was  on  the  rea- 
sons for  signing  the  treaties.  We  have  been 
asked  to  present  an  additional  program  de- 
tailing the  opposition  to  the  treaties.  Ac- 
cordingly, today's  dlsotisslon  presents  three 


spokesmen  who  are  convinced  that  the 
treaties,  as  proposed,  militate  against  the 
best  Interests  of  the  United  States  We  are 
going  to  ask  Senator  Thurmond,  first,  what, 
as  he  sees  It.  Is  the  key  Issue  In  the  treaty 
controversy? 

Thurmond.  Well.  I  would  say  first  that  we 
have  sovereignty  In  the  Panama  Canal  Zone 
and  the  Canal,  and  we  should  not  relinquish 
that.  To  my  way  of  thinking,  It  U  to  the  best 
interesu  of  the  United  States  to  maintain 
complete  control  of  that  Canal.  We  must  do 
this  in  order  to  protect  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  free  world.  If  we  give 
up  the  control  of  this  Canal,  we  are  Jeopard- 
izing the  national  security  of  this  country. 
Fanning.  General  Lane. 
Lank.  I  agree  completely  with  the  Senator 
and  perhaps  I  should  add  a  footnote  about 
sovereignty  Itself.  What  Is  sovereignty  and 
what  does  It  mean?  Sovereignty  means  that 
this  sovereign  has  complete  power  over  this 
domain  or  Jurisdiction.  The  sovereign  may 
make  treaties  but  the  sovereign  can  also 
break  treaties  at  will.  And  the  United  States 
supported  this  position  In  the  case  of  Suez 
when  Nasser  unilaterally  abrogated  his 
treaties,  or  Egyptian  treaties,  lor  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Suez  Canal.  We  said.  "Because  he 
Is  sovereign,  he  has  the  right  to  set  all  those 
treaties  aside  and  make  new  arrangements ' 
Therefore,  when  we  talk  about  giving  sov- 
ereignty to  Panama,  we  are  giving  Panama 
the  right  to  set  aside  all  treaties  (even  the 
treaties  we  are  proposing  to  negotiate  at 
this  time)  and  to  enter  Into  arrangements 
with  some  other  power  for  the  operation  of 
the  Canal.  This  Is  what  Is  at  stake  In  this 
case. 

Fanning.  General  Hlttle. 
HrrriJ:.  I  believe  that  the  Issue  is  one  of 
sovereignty,  but  there's  a  corollary  to  this. 
And  the  corollary  Is:  Why  should  It  be  sov- 
ereign, as  far  as  the  domain  of  the  United 
States  is  concerned?  The  answer  Is  that  it's 
no  figure  of  speech  to  say  that  the  Panama 
Canal   Is   the    lifeline,   strategically,  of   the 
United  States.  Because,  It  has  been,  It  still 
is.  and  It  will  be,  way  Into  the  future,  the 
strategic   lifeline   of   the  United  States,  on 
which    we're    dependent    economically,    in 
peace,  and  for  survival.  In  time  of  war. 
Fanning.  General  Lane. 
Lakx.  I  think  It's  Important  for  our  audi- 
ence to  understand  how  the  United  States 
acquired  these  rights  In  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone.  It  should  be  clear  that  we  acquired 
these  by  treaty  with  the  Government  of  Pan- 
ama; that  the  United  States  paid  the  Govern- 
ment of  Panama,  that  it  pays  and  has  paid 
since,  an  annuity:  that  It  has  paid  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Colombia,  from  which  Panama 
seceded:  that  the  United  States  Government 
has  purchased  In  fee  every  square  foot  of  land 
within  the  Canal  Zone:  and  that  It  did  this 
pursuant  to  the  obligation  it  was  accepting  in 
building  the  Canal;   that  the  United  States 
*  was  a  trustee  for  the  world  In  opening  up  this 
Interoceanic   canal   route,   maintaining,  op- 
erating, .and  protecting  It.  not  for  the  United 
States  alone,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire 
world.  Thla  Is  the  obligation  we've  accepted. 
Fanninc.  Senator  Thurmond. 
Thuxmond.  And  on  that  point  I  might  say 
that  the  Panama  Canal  Company  Is  a  non- 
profit Company.  The  profits  go  back  Into  the 
Canal.  The  United  States  and  other  coun- 
tries that  carry  on  commerce  get  the  bene- 
fit of  that.  Including  Panama.  When  we  ac- 
quired this  property  originally,  In   1903,  we 
paid  $10  million  for  It  and  agreed  to  pay  an 
annuity  of  $250,000  a  year.  We  later  revised. 
In  another  treaty,   the  arrangement  some- 
what: m  1936  to  pay  $430,000  annuity:  then 
In   1955   we   Increased   the  annuity  to  $15 
million.  So  we  have  tried  to  keep  abreast  of 
the  situation  and  treat  Panama  equitably 

Now.  If  Its  a  question  of  giving  Panama 
sUll  more  funds  or  a  greater  proportion  of  the 
Income  from  the  Canal,  that  might  be  done. 
And  I  would  have  no  special  obJecUon  to 
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some  re-arrangement.  But  to  raUfy  treaties 
here  which  are  going  to  nuUlfy  the  treaties 
we  made  with  Panama  In  1903.  1936.  and  In 
1955  and  to  give  a  Joint  control,  so  to  speak, 
with  Panama  over  the  Canal,  In  my  Judg- 
ment, would  be  very  dangerous. 

It  would  be  dangerous  because  there  are 
pressures  In  Panama,  on  the  part  of  the  na- 
tionalists and  the  Communists,  to  eventually 
get  control  of  the  Canal.  And.  Panama  Is  a 
fine  country,  they  have  wonderful  people 
and  I  believe  that  the  policy  I  am  suggest- 
ing, to  maintain  control  of  this  canal.  Is  in 
the  best  Interests  of  the  people  of  Panama. 
Because  this  agitation  might  lead,  with  an 
unstable  government,  eventually  to  an  over- 
throwing of  the  Government  and  eventually 
to  a  takeover  by  the  Communists.  And  If 
that  occurs  and  the  Communists  get  con- 
trol of  thU  Canal,  we  are  In  deep  trouble. 
We  have  used  the  Panama  Canal  for  hatil- 
ing  goods  m  all  the  wars  In  which  we  have 
been  engaged  In  recent  years.  World  War  II, 
Korea,  and  now  In  Vietnam.  We  have  hun- 
dreds of  ships  going  through  this  Canal,  go- 
ing to  Vietnam,  carrying  guns  and  weapons 
and  equipment.  Why  would  we  even  think 
of  pursuing  some  poUcy  or  adopting  some 
policy  that  would  Jeopardize  the  transit  of 
these  goods  and  soldiers  to  the  war  zone? 
I  feel  very  strongly  that  we  should  main- 
tain complete  control  of  this  Canal. 

Now  the  proposed  Board  (to  be  set  up) 
would  contain  nine  men,  five  from  the  United 
States  and  four  from  Panama.  Any  one  mem- 
ber from  the  United  States,  of  course,  could 
Join  Panama,  and  offset  any  action  of  the 
United  States.  But  even  though  there  is  a 
division,  where  there  is  a  controversy.  It 
would  go  up  through  channels  and  this 
would  take  some  time.  And  time  is  a  very 
important  element,  especially  In  time  of  war. 
We  must  be  prepared.  Instantaneously,  to 
protect  this  Canal. 

We  must  be  prepared  to  strike  and  strike 
quickly  to  preserve  this  Canal.  Because,  if 
we  should  lose  this  Canal,  we  are  not  only 
in  deep  trouble  from   an   economic   stand- 
point, in  peacetime,  and  during  war.  but  also 
this  would   be  the  opening  wedge   for  the 
Communists    to   demand    that   we   give   up 
Guantanamo.  And  then  you  can  lose  the  en- 
tire control   of   that  area  of   the   world.   It 
Is  important  that  we  preserve  It.  Because, 
if  anything  happens  to  us,  the  United  States, 
;'.e  entire  free  world,  of  course,  would  suffer. 
HiTTLE.  I  would  like  Just  to  refer  a  mo- 
ment to  the  point  that  the  Senator  has  made 
with  respect  to  Guantanamo  Bay.  I  think 
that  the  American  people  must  realize.  In 
this  issue  of  Panama,  that  we  don't  have  a 
neat  little  package  here,  that  if  we  settle  Pan- 
,ima.  It's  going  to  be  an  Issue  that  goes  away. 
Because  Panama,  and  what  happens  to  the 
Canal  under  the  treaties,  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  is  Inextricably  associated  with 
our  great  naval  base  in   Guantanamo  Bay. 
Cuba.  And  Guantanamo  Bay  is  vital  to  the 
security  of  the  entire  Caribbean  area.  And 
there's  no  doubt  about  the  fact  that,  already, 
t,oe  Communists  have  served  notice,  through 
Castro's    English-language    radio    broadcasts 
out  of  Havana,  that  they  consider  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  treaty  and  the  Guantanamo  Bay 
treaty  as  much  the  same,  they're  wrapped  up 
in  the  same  problem,  the  same  package,  and 
that  if  we  re-negotiated  the  treaty  with  Pan- 
ama, they  are  going  to  demand  the  re-nego- 
tiation of  the  treaty  regarding  Guantanamo 
Bay.  And  if  we  ever  get  mixed  up  in  the  prob- 
lem with  respect  to  giving  up  any  of  our  con- 
trol, even  a  fraction  of  it.  over  Guantanamo 
Bay.  the  crisis  that  we're  headed  for  is  far 
greater  and  far  deeper  than  any  crisis  that  we 
think  we  have  on  our  hands  with  respect  to 
relationships  with  Panama  over  the  Panama 
Canal. 
Fanning.  General  liane. 
Lane.  Mr.  Panning,  I  think  the  American 
people  should  realize  that  these  treaties  are 
a  response  to  riots  and  pressures  .  .  . 


Fanning.  You're  talking  about  the  treaties 
that  are  being  considered? 

Lane.  I'm  speaking  about  treaties  which 
have  been  negotiated  and  are  now  pending, 
which  have  not  yet  been  reported  to  the  Sen- 
ate, but  these  are  the  treaties  which  are  the 
subject  of  our  general  discussion  today. 
Fanning.  I  see.  Right. 

Lane.  These  treaties  are  the  response  to 
the  riots  In  Panama  in  January,  1964.  These 
riots  were  only  the  last  In  a  series  of  riots 
which  we've  had  through  the  past  fifteen 
years  In  Panama.  What  this  sequence  of 
riots  has  established  is  this:  that  if  the 
Communists  foment  riots  in  Panama,  the 
United  States  will  reward  these  rioters  and 
this  behavior  by  making  concessions.  We 
have  done  this  repeatedly.  Now,  In  the  past 
we  have  mode  concessions  such  as  increasing 
the  annual  payments.  These  treaties  propose 
to  cede  the  sovereignty,  and  this,  of  course. 
Is  the  vital  Issue  about  which  we  are  all 
concerned. 

Now,  In  presenting  these  treaties  to  the 
American  people,  they  are  given  under  a  pre- 
text that  this  Canal  is  obsolescent,  that  it 
will  soon  be  outdated,  that  we  must  have  a 
sea-level  canal  to  meet  the  needs  of  com- 
merce. And  this  is  pure  fiction,  there  is  no 
real  substance  to  It  at  all. 

Fanning.  Isn't  It  a  fact  we're  unable  to 
move  some  of  our  carriers  through  the 
Canal? 

Lane.  Yes.  It  is  true  that  some  ot  the  larger 
tankers  and  a  few  of  our  carriers  cannot 
transit  the  Canal  and  must  go  around  the 
Cape.  But  this  problem  can  be  met  by  put- 
ting In  a  new  set  of  locks,  larger  locks  which 
win  accept  our  carriers.  And.  of  course, 
there's  no  limit  to  the  size  of  tankers.  These 
may  be  built  even  larger  than  the  new  locks. 
If  It's  economical  for  them  to  transit  around 
South  America.  But  the  point  I  would  make 
Is  this,  that  the  argument  for  a  sea-level 
canal  Is  artificial.  The  cost  of  widening  or 
Increasing  the  capacity  of  a  sea-level  canal 
would  be  vastly  greater  than  putting  in  new 
locks.  The  cost  of  building  a  sea-level  canal 
has  been  estimated  at  $2.5  billion,  but  these 
are  uncertain  estimates,  because  the  stability 
of  the  earth  In  the  Continental  Divide  in 
Panama  is  a  very  uncertain  thing.  And  to 
excavate  the  canal  down  to  the  levels  which 
would  be  required  for  a  sea-level  canal  brings 
In  all  kinds  of  new  problems. 

But  the  point  I  wanted  to  emphasize  is 
that  there  is  no  economic  Justification  for 
the  sea-level  canal:  No  sea-level  canal  is  go- 
ing to  be  built  within  any  future  time.  And 
to  use  the  sea-level  canal  as  a  pretext  for 
re-negotlatlng  the  treaties  is  entirely  unreal- 
istic. The  canal  which  we  are  going  to  use 
for  the  indefinite  future  is  the  Panama 
Canal.  By  enlarging  the  locks,  by  Improving 
the  transit  conditions  with  the  terminal 
lake,  at  a  cost  estimated  only  in  the  last 
week  by  Congressman  Flood  at  $850  million, 
the  Canal  can  meet  all  traffic  for  the  foresee- 
able future.  There  Is  no  need  whatever  to 
build  a  sea-level  canal.  Moreover,  the  lake 
Canal  which  we  have  today,  with  a  good  deal 
of  the  passage  In  open  water,  is  much  prefer- 
able for  the  sea  captain  making  the  transit. 
much  more  preferable  than  the  sea-level 
canal  where  he  would  be  In  a  narrow  channel 
throughout  his  transit. 

Thuemond.  General  Lane,  isn't  it  true  also 
that  these  proposed  treaties  do  not  definitely 
commit  the  United  States  to  build  a  sea-level 
canal  and  they  do  not  provide,  as  some  peo- 
ple think,  that  we  will  then  have  a  sea-level 
canal  if  we  enter  Into  these  treaties? 

Lane.  That's  correct.  Senator.  They  merely 
provide  that  negotiations  with  Panama  for 
this  purpose  will  be  taken  up  in  the  future. 
The  matter  is  not  settled  in  these  treaties. 
But  this  pretext  that  the  Canal  Is  obsolescent 
is  used  as  a  basis  for  presenting  these  treaties 
to  the  American  people,  and  I  think  it  should 
be  made  clear  that  this  is  a  false  issue 
entirely. 

Thckmond.  In  fact  90  7o  of  the  ships  today 


can  still  go  through  the  Canal,  can  they 
not? 

Lane.  Oh  yes. 

Thtjkmond.  Only  a  few  large  tankers  and 
a  few  carriers  are  unable  to  go  through  the 
Canal.  And  If  you  have  new  locks.  If  you 
modernize  the  Canal,  then  that  should 
remedy  that  situation,  or  certainly  most  of 

It. 

HITTLE.  I  think  that  It's  important  to  draw 
the  picture  of  the  Canal  as  it  relates  to  our 
national  security  today.  The  Idea  that  there 
are  certain  ships  that  cannot  go  through 
the  Canal  does  not  make  It  worn  out  as  far 
as  our  national  security  Is  concerned.  We 
only  need  to  go  back,  for  instance,  to  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis.  One  of  the  ways  we 
brought  our  pressure  to  bear,  to  have  a  suc- 
cessful policy  during  part  of  that  crisis,  was 
the  fact  that  we  were  able  to  move  military 
amphibious  units  from  the  West  Coast  of 
the  United  States;  and  that  transit  was  made 
through  the  Panama  Canal.  Now  you  can 
picture  what  a  problem  we  would  have  had 
on  our  hands  If  we  had  not  had  sovereignty, 
if  there  were  riots  in  the  streets  In  Panama 
against  the  United  States  moving  forces  into 
a  troubled  area  in  the  Caribbean.  In  large 
measure  the  defense  of  the  United  States 
would  have  been  Impaired  If  we  did  not  have 
sovereignty  and  the  complete  authority  to 
exercise  what  was  right  as  far  as  decisions 
for  the  United  States. 

Panning.  Is  there  no  provision  in  these 
treaties  that  are  under  consideration  that 
would  make  provision  for  us  to  move  in  that 
type  of  emergency? 

HiTTLE.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of  the 
most  questionable  aspects.  I  believe,  of  the 
proposed  treaties  relates  to  defense  as  far  as 
the  rights  of  the  United  States  are  concerned. 
I'd  Just  like  to  give  you  one  example,  to  take 
this  treaty  apart  and  then  re-assemble  it 
and  see  what  the  parts'  relationships  lo 
each  other  really  mean. 

Take  the  matter  of  defenfe  .ireas  Under 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  as  it's  proposed, 
the  defense  areas  are  those  ureis  assigned 
to  the  United  States  for  the  defense  of  the 
Canal.  Of  course.  In  a  military  sense,  any 
area  for  military  purposes  doesn't  really 
mean  very  much  unless  you  have  free  and 
unquestioned  access  to  It.  So  the  treaty 
deals  with  the  matter  of  access  by  U.S.  forre= 
to  defense  areas.  But  then  under  article  II 
of  the  treaty.  It  says  that  "nccess  shall  be  in 
the  manner  prescribed  by  a  Joint  committee.  ' 
Well,  then  you  go  down  about  fifteen  or 
twenty  more  provi.Tlons  of  the  treaty,  and 
you  come  to  a  definition  of  the  "joint  com- 
mittee." The  joint  committee  turns  out  to 
be  one  representative  from  Panama  and  one 
from  the  United  States.  Of  course  Immedi- 
ately you  have  a  built-in  veto  and  a  dead- 
lock. The  treaty  at  least  seemed  to  recognise 
this  possibility  because  it  then  provides  thit 
matters  that  cannot  be  settled  satisfactorily 
by  the  joint  committee  are  referred  throug^i 
appropriate  channels  to  the  respective  gov- 
ernments for  further  consideration. 

Well,  m  time  of  crisis,  that's  a  long  and 
laborious  process  and  probably  an  endless 
one  and  the  United  States  would  be  prac- 
tically hamstrung  as  far  as  reacting  to  a 
crisis  to  defend  our  lifeline.  In  fact,  we  would 
have  lost  control  from  a  national  security 
standpoint  over  our  Ireedom  of  action  In 
time  of  crises  in  the  Panama  Canal  area. 
Panning.  Senator  Thurmond. 
Thurmond.  The  Communists  In  their  re- 
cent publications  have  stated  that  their  goal, 
one  of  their  goals,  is  to  get  control  of  the 
Panama  Canal.  This  would  be  very  vital  to 
the  Communists.  It  is  very  vital  to  us.  It 
would  be  vital  to  any  nation.  And  we  must 
not  take  any  step  that  would  jeopardise  our 
people,  this"  country.  And  If  we  enter  Into 
these  new  treaties,  then  Panama  would  have 
a  relationship  with  us.  Joint  control,  so  to 
speak,  and  with  the  unstable  situation  exist- 
ing there,  I  think  the  people  of  Panama 
would  regret  It.  In  fact,  I  believe  that  sound- 
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thinking  people  In  Panama  would  not  favor 
thU.  They  know  that  we  can  protect  them. 
But  they  know  that  under  such  an  arrange- 
ment aa  this.  If  their  Oovemment  should 
fall  and  the  Communists  take  over,  and  they 
get  control  of  this  Canal,  they  are  In  trouble, 
as  well  as  we  and  the  free  world. 

We  must  remember  that  the  goal  of  the 
CommunUts  Is  to  take  the  world.  When  Lenin 
took  over  Russia  In  1917.  he  said  that  the 
aim  of  the  Soviets  Is  to  be  the  gravedlggers. 
the  helra,  and  successors  to  the  Oovernmenta 
of  the  world.  That  was  their  goal  then,  that 
U  their  goal  now.  And  they  are  very  inter- 
ested In  waterways.  This  la  a  vital  waterway. 
They  want  control  of  this.  Not  only  do  they 
want  control  of  this,  but  they  want  the  prece- 
dent set  here.  too.  so  then  they  can  demand 
that  we  get  out  of  Ouantanamo.  This  situa- 
tion is  a  very  serious  one.  We  do  not  wish  to 
set  such  a  precedent. 

As  has  Just  been  explained  by  General 
Hlttle.  It  Is  vital  that  we  malnuin  Ouan- 
tanamo  and  that  we  remain  there  and  have 
control  of  It  because  the  Communists  are 
trying  to  spread  to  every  part  of  the  earth. 
They  now  have  control  of  Cuba.  And  we  know 
that  they  desire  to  go  Into  other  sections  of 
the  world,  and  we  must  be  prepared  to  cope 
with  this  situation.  We  can't  properly  cope 
with  It  if  we  give  up  or  relinquish  control 
In  any  as(3«ct  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
Panning.  General  Lane. 
Lane.  I  think  we  should  address  ourselves 
to  why  these  treaties  have  been  negotiated.  I 
mentioned,  of  course,  the  pressures  from 
riots.  But  I'm  sure  that  our  people  feel  that 
our  leaders  are  .=ilncere — they  must  have  good 
reasons  for  negotiating  these  treaties — and 
what  would  have  led  them  to  surrender  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  In  the  way  in 
which  we  have  depicted  this  surrender  In 
this  program. 

And  I  think  we  have  to  recognize  that  thla 
action  Is  a  part  of  a  broader  policy  which 
the  United  States  has  t>een  pursuing  for 
many  years.  It's  one  aspect  of  our  policy  of 
detente  which  seeks  accommodation  with 
the  Soviet  Union  through  conciliation  and 
good  will.  I  think  there  la  no  evidence,  In 
recent  history  or  Id  ancient  history,  to  sup- 
port the  Idea  that  you  can  moderate  the 
ambitions  of  a  conqueror  by  conciliation 
and  good  will.  Yet  this  Is  the  fundamental 
thrust  of  American   foreign  policy   today. 

And  as  a  consequence  of  this  policy,  we. 
and  because  we  represent  the  free  world,  the 
whole  free  world  has  t>een  In  a  steady  process 
of  retreat  ever  since  the  end  of  World  War 
11.  I  think  that  this  fundamental  error  of 
Judgment,  that  by  withdrawing  from  con- 
flict with  the  Communist  world  we  are  serv- 
ing the  cause  of  peace,  is  at  the  bottom  of 
these  treaties.  And  that,  the  consequence  of 
this.  In  the  retreat  of  the  United  States.  Is 
to  Increase  and  accelerate  the  pressures  which 
the  Communists  place  upon  us. 

Hrm-E.  I'd  like  to  add  to  the  Senator's  com- 
ment with  respect  to  the  objectives  of  the 
Soviet  Union  on  a  global  basis.  Because  we 
cannot  discuss  and  evaluate  the  Importance 
of  Panama  without  relating  It  to  the  over- 
all global  strategy  of  the  Soviet  Union  today. 
I  believe  that  events  have  well  demonstrated 
that  one  of  the  basic  global  strategies  of  the 
Soviet  Union  la  the  drive  for  control  of 
what's  known  as  "the  narrow-water  corridors 
of  the  world."  These  are  the  water  choke 
points,  the  small-water  areas,  the  narrow- 
water  lines,  such  as  Suez,  Olbraltar.  Panama, 
and  the  Straits  of  Malacca.  Because  the  So- 
viet Union  realizes  In  Its  basic  strategy  that 
the  free  world  Is  really  an  oceanic  confedera- 
tion and  If  they  can  control  or  deny  us  the 
use  of  the  narrow-waters,  they  have  the  free 
world  fragmented,  strategically.  Just  take, 
for  example,  what  has  happened,  along  this 
line  of  strategy.  Who  a  few  years  ago  would 
have  ever  thought  that  Suez  would  be  plug- 
ged and  that  Western  Europe  would  not  have 
the  direct  line  to  the  Persian  Oulf  oil  fields? 


And  many  people  today  are  wondering  what 
the  reaaon  for  the  fighting  In  Vietnam  is. 
A  great  big  part  of  the  reason  Is  the  drive 
of  the  Communists,  southward  down  the 
Southeast  Asian  peninsula  toward  one  of 
their  key  strategic  goals  In  the  world,  which 
Is  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  and  the  great  bate 
at  Singapore  which  controls  the  passage  be- 
tween the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  And  today,  going  back  to  Europe,  the 
other  narrow  waterway  Is  Olbraltar  and 
GlbralUr  continually  being  brought  cloaer 
to  the  range  of  the  Ruaatan  fleet,  which  la 
today  operating  further  and  further  into 
the  western  reaches  of  the  Mediterranean. 
And  Panama  fltt  into  this,  because  they 
know  that  Panama  la  a  strategic  lifeline  of 
the  United  States  So  I  think  that  we  had 
better  evaluate  the  problem  of  Panama  In 
terms  of  the  sUateglc  obJecUvea  of  the  So- 
viet Union  over  the  long-range  future. 

THuaMONO.  It  seems  that  our  entire  for- 
eign policy  Is  based  today  on  the  theory  that 
the  Communlsu  art  mellowing,  that  Is,  that 
their  leaders  are  softening.  And  thla  Is  com- 
plete error.  Russia  Is  stronger  today  than 
she's  ever  been.  Russia  Is  showing  no  will- 
ingness today  to  have  peace  in  the  world. 
The  goal  of  Russia  today,  the  Sovleu.  U  to 
take  the  rest  of  the  world.  Fhlrty-sU  percent 
of  the  population  now  resides  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain.  Since  World  War  II  about  15 
countries  and  900  million  people  have  gone 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  I  have  described 
our  policy  of  the  State  Department  as  a  'No- 
wln  policy":  In  Korea  we  didn't  win.  we 
didn't  lose,  we  had  a  stalemate;  and  as  a 
consequence  we're  fighting  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam now. 

But  all  policy  seems  to  be  based  on  that 
fact:  we've  got  to  cater  to  and  try  to  pacify 
the  Soviets.  And  that's  Just  like  throwing  a 
piece  of  meat  to  a  wild  animal.  Every  time 
you  do  something  he  wants  more  and  more, 
because  their  goal  Is  to  take  the  world.  They 
want  to  get  control  of  the  Panama  CanaL 
They  want  to  get  control  of  Olbraltar.  They 
want  to  get  control  of  Ouantanamo.  They 
want  to  get  control  of  the  Straits  of  Malacca. 
And  they  want  to  get  these  key  points,  be- 
cause this  will  be  tremendously  advantage- 
ous to  them  In  their  over-all  strategy  of  tak- 
ing the  world. 

Panning.  General  Lane. 
Lanz.  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  the 
things  we've  been  discussing  today,  the  pro- 
tection of  our  sovereignty  In  the  Panama 
Canal  la  a  responsibility  of  all  of  our  citizens. 
We  live  In  a  country  where  the  citizens  are 
sovereign.  And  the  citizens  should  be  guiding 
and  telling  their  legislators  what  to  do  about 
these  Issues.  And  I  would  hope  that  during 
this  next  year,  when  we  are  having  a  Presi- 
dential campaign,  the  people  of  this  country 
will  put  their  legislators  on  the  spot.  They 
win  charge  every  candidate  for  office,  in  the 
House  and  In  the  Senate,  with  stating  his 
position  on  the  surrender  of  the  sovereignty 
of  the  United  States  In  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone.  They  should  give  an  unequivocal  di- 
rection to  their  legislators  that  we  are  not 
going  to  surrender  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone. 

Fanning.  General  Hlttle. 
HrrTLK.  I  think  that  In  the  final  analysis 
the  matter  of  Panama  la  one  that  today  we 
hold  sovereignty  over  the  strategic  lifeline 
of  the  United  SUtes.  I  think  that.  In  that 
sense,  we  are  masters  of  our  own  fate  In 
this  particularly  critical  area  of  the  strategic 
lifeline  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans.  And  I  think  that  U  history  proves 
anything.  It  is  that  any  nation  that  volun- 
tarily gives  up  the  role  of  being  the  master 
of  Its  own  fate  Is  Inevitably  doomed  to  have 
a  very  unpleasant  one. 

THrntMOND.  This  Is  a  vital  Issue,  and  I 
hope  the  people  of  this  nation  will  study  It 
carefully.  We  must  maintain  control  of  the 
Panama  Canal.  If  we  are  to  protect  the  secu- 
rity of  this  nation  and  our  people. 


TAMvnta.  Thank  you,  gentlemen,  very 
much,  for  your  discussion  of  "Panama,  the 
Troubled  Oanal,  Part  II." 


THE  PROBLEMS  OP  NARCOTICS 

Mr.  BREIWSTER.  Mr.  President,  many 
concerned  persons  in  the  State  of  Mary- 
land are  attempting  to  find  ways  to  deal 
with  the  problems  of  narcotics.  State 
Senator  Harry  J.  McGuirk.  of  Baltimore, 
recently  made  a  statement  on  this  sub- 
ject. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

state  Senator  Harry  J.  McOulrk  today  re- 
quested assistance  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  "promote  improved  methods  of  deal- 
ing with  the  upsurge  of  criminal  activities 
directly  related  to  narcotics  addiction. 

McOulrk  stated  that  there  Is  Increasing 
evidence  that  narcotics  addiction  Is  a  major 
contributing  factor  of  the  property  crimes 
committed  today. 

McOulrk  said.  "There  has  been  an  Increas- 
ing awareness  as  evidenced  by  recent  studies 
and  changes  In  the  Maryland  correctlon.il 
system,  of  the  significance  of  the  correctlona; 
function  of  increasing  narcotic  addiction." 
He  added,  "It  Is  not  enough  to  Incarcerate 
the  narcotic  addict.  He  serves  his  sentence 
but  Inevitably  repeats  his  criminal  acts  la 
order  to  continue  hU  narcotic  habit.  We  have 
departed  from  the  old  concepts  of  'lock  the 
door  and  forget  about  It."  Now  we  must  pay 
closer  attention  to  the  aftercare  role  that  our 
parole  boards  could  assume." 

McOulrk  claimed,  "this  particular  aspect  of 
correction  and  rehabilitation  Is  not  receiving 
adequate  attention." 

The  Senator  commended  Paul  C.  Wolman. 
Director  of  the  Department  of  Probation  and 
Parole  In  Maryland,  for  the  special  narcotics 
parole  program  Initiated  by  his  agency,  but 
commented  that,  "while  ambitious  and  well 
conceived,  this  embryonic  program  Is  under- 
staffed and  under-financed. 

"I  Intend  to  meet  with  Mr.  Wolman  to 
dlsctiBs  the  possibility  of  requesting  a  federal 
grant  to  enable  him  to  Implement  a  broader 
statewide  effort,  with  sufficient  staff  to  keep 
tabs  on  the  narcotic  parolee." 

McQulrk  noted  that  It  cost  the  state 
approximately  $4,600.00  to  incarcerate  one 
man  for  one  year  as  compared  to  $1,500.00 
annually  for  the  parolee.  "Clearly,  effective 
parole  and  probation  methods  could  prove 
the  most  valuable  and  the  most  effective." 
McOulrk  said.  He  pointed  out  that  there  are 
certain  federal  funds  that  have  become 
aviUable  for  the  corrective  process,  but 
these  have  been  essentially  limited  to  internal 
prison  rehabilitation  measures.  "We  should 
seek  federal  monies  for  these  parole  func- 
tions which  are  now  without  sufficient  funds 
to  enable  us  to  more  effectively  promote  our 
programs." 

The  Senator  recommended  a  careful  study 
of  the  recent  experiment  In  New  York  In- 
volving the  use  of  methadon,  a  synthetic 
narcotic  which,  according  to  available  sta- 
tistics has  been  98%  effective  In  controlling 
the  narcotic  habit. 

Although  he  cautioned  that  he  did  not 
make  these  recommendations  as  a  panacea 
for  the  problem,  he  said,  "Implementation 
might  serv»  to  facilitate  some  method  of 
control  over  the  narcotics  offender  and  min- 
imize the  condition  that  causes  the  loss  of 
approximately  $300,000.00  per  day  In  property 
crime  In  the  Baltimore  metropolitan  area 
alone." 

McOuirl:  strongly  urged  that  we  address 
ourselves  to  a  preventative  program.  "We 
ought  to  have  a  massive  educational  effort. 
ualng  every  available  means  to  warn  our 


young  people  about  the  dangers  of  drug  tiae. 
We  ought  to  show  them,  with  facts  and  fig- 
ures that  narcotic  addiction  and  Its  accom- 
panying social  Ills,  U  a  dead  end  street,  paved 
with  frustration,  and  Inevitably  leads  to  a 
life  of  crime." 


TIME  TO  ACT  ON  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
CONVENTIONS  IS  NOW 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  unfor- 
timately  many  Americans  are  almost 
totally  unaware  of  the  existence  of  the 
humsm  rights  conventions. 

Partly  because  of  this  lack  of  aware- 
ness, some  of  these  conventions  have 
simply  been  pigeonholed  in  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  for  almost 
19  years. 

While  the  Senate  did  approve  the  sup- 
plementary convention  on  the  abolition 
of  slavery,  it  remains  a  cruel  paradox 
that  this  country  has  not  lent  approval 
to  the  other  human  rights  conventions 
on  forced  labor,  genocide,  freedom  of 
association,  and  political  rights  of 
women. 

This  failure  ranks  as  a  very  grievous 
disservice  not  only  to  the  United  States 
but  to  the  United  Nations,  widely  re- 
garded as  the  last  best  hope  for  mankind. 

It  was  in  this  spirit  that  President 
Johnson,  in  his  San  Francisco  speech 
commemorating  the  20th  anniversary  of 
the  United  Nations,  expressed  both  his 
personal  view  and  that  of  a  great  major- 
ity of  the  American  people.  He  said: 

The  world  must  finish  once  and  for  all 
the  myth  of  Inequality  of  race  and  peoples, 
with  the  scandal  of  discrimination,  with  the 
shocking  violation  of  human  rights  and  the 
cynical  violation  of  political  rights. 

Previously,  in  his  speech  at  Howard 
University,  the  President  put  It  even 
more  vividly: 

In  every  corner  of  every  continent  men 
charged  with  hope  contend  with  ancient 
ways  in  the  pursuit  ot  Justice.  They  reach 
for  the  newest  of  weapons  to  realize  the 
oldest  of  dreams — that  each  may  walk  in 
freedom  and  pride,  stretching  his  talents, 
enjoying  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 

Statesmen  of  this  country  were  among 
the  first  to  realize  the  close  link  between 
peace  and  human  rights. 

I  again  urge  the  Senate  to  lend  its  ap- 
proval to  these  human  rights  conven- 
tions without  further  delay. 


Dak.,  when  he  came  to  Washington.  He 
continued  his  studies  here  and  received 
a  B.A.  degree  from  George  Washington 
University  in  1963  with  a  major  in  psy- 
chology and  a  minor  in  political  sci- 
ence. Since  that  time  he  has  continued 
his  academic  work  with  graduate  studies 
in  psychology  at  George  Washington. 

Bonn's  leadership  and  assistance  has 
been  invaluable  over  the  years.  I  have 
relied  heavily  on  him  for  information 
concerning  the  progress  of  legislation  on 
the  floor  and  detailed  data  on  pending 
proposals. 

He  is  leaving  us  now  for  employment 
with  the  American  Medical  Association. 
I  personally  will  miss  him  here  very 
much  but  I  know  that  I  join  the  other 
Members  of  the  Senate  in  wishing  him 
every  success  and  thanking  him  for  the 
years  of  dedicated  service  he  has  given 
us.  

NAHRO  SUPPORTS  PRESIDENT'S 
EFFORTS  IN  HOUSING  AND  UR- 
BAN DEVELOPMENT 


TRIBUTE  TO  DONN  LARSON 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  all  of  us  in  the  Senate  rely 
heavily  on  the  quiet  but  effective  work 
of  our  employees  here  in  the  Chamber. 
Too  often  we  tend  to  overlook  the  con- 
tributions they  make  to  the  efficient 
progress  of  the  work  of  this  body. 

In  1959  I  brought  a  yoimg  fellow  to 
Washington  to  nm  an  elevator  here  in 
the  Capitol.  Two  years  later  he  moved 
over  to  the  Republican  cloakroom  and 
has  been  laboring  there  ever  since.  I  am 
speaking,  of  course,  of  our  good  friend 
and  aide,  Donn  Larson. 

Through  his  years  of  service  here.  Donn 
has  brought  great  credit  to  the  Senate 
and  to  North  Dakota.  We  are  especially 
proud  of  him  back  home. 

Dorm  was  a  student  at  Mlnot  State 
College  In  his  hometown  of  Minot.  N. 


Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
sponse to  the  President's  housing  mes- 
sage has  been  most  impressive  It  is  my 
feeling  that  this  bill  with  its  commit- 
ment of  resources  is  a  necessary  pre- 
requisite for  solving  the  urban  crisis. 

I  was  pleased  to  read  that  William 
Rafsky,  president  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Housing  and  Redevelopment 
OfQcials — NAHRO — issued  a  fine  state- 
ment calling  the  President's  message, 
"an  impressive  contribution  toward  de- 
velopment of  a  comprehensive  national 
strategy"  for  improving  the  quality  of 
urban  life. 

The  National  Association  of  Housing 
and  Redevelopment  Officials  is  one  of  the 
most  important  groups  in  the  housing 
field,  for  it  represents  the  local  officials 
who  are  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  successfully  implementing  our  na- 
tional programs.  NAHRO  has  been  a 
leader  in  proposing  new  legislation,  and 
urging  modifications  in  existing  pro- 
grams. Their  prompt  response  to  the 
President's  message  is  encouraging  and 
indicative  of  the  Associations  concern  for 
expanded  programs  aimed  at  assisting 
low-income  families. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Rafsky's  release  to  the  press 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

William  L.  Rafsky,  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Housing  a^^^  Redevel- 
opment  Officials  and  Executive  Vlce-Presi- 
dent  of  the  Old  Philadelphia  Development 
corporation,  today  called  the  President  s 
Message  on  the  "CrlsU  of  the  Citiea"  an  im- 
poXIt  recognition  of  the  level  of  national 
support  necissary  to  rebuild  the  nations 
urban  communities;  an  impressive  contribu- 
tion toward  development  of  a  comprehensive 
national  strategy— involving  both  public  and 
private  resources— which  will  be  adequate  for 
the  urban  re-bulldlng  task. 

In  commenting  on  the  proposed  Federal 
authorizations  covering  housing  and  urban 
development  activities— over  $6  billion  and 
representing  authorization  periods  ranging 
from  one  to  five  years— Mr.  Rafsky  said:  •'To 
our  recoUection,  no  public  statement  of  a 
President  has  explored  urban  re-bulldlng 
with  such  comprehensiveness  or  with  such 


widespread  intent  to  enlist  both  pubUc  and 
private  resources.  The  Message  covers  a  wide 
range  of  activities— housing  production, 
neighborhood  renewal,  transportation,  devel- 
opment of  new  communities,  research.  It 
projects  an  Involvement  of  private  resources 
at  a  new  depth." 

Further,  the  NAHRO  President  said,  the 
Association  partictUarly  applauds  the  recog- 
nition of  the  necessity  for  long-term  goaU 
and  a  long-term  Federal  commitment  to 
reach  these  goals.  The  10-year  program  of 
housing  production,  with  special  emphasis 
on  the  need  for  housing  for  low-income  fam- 
ilies was  cited  as  an  example.  Only  this  kind 
of  approach,  Mr.  Rafsky  said,  will  provide 
local  communities  with  the  encouragement 
and  support  necessary  to  attack  the  total 
urban  problems  which  face  them. 

At  the  same  time,  NAHRO  warmly  en- 
dorses those  aspects  of  the  Message  which 
are  aimed  at  providing  immediate  action  and 
response  to  urban  needs.  WhUe  the  Aasocla- 
tlon  has  not  had  a  full  opportunity  to  re- 
view the  details  of  the  new  urban  renewal 
program  approach  as  outlined  In  the  Mes- 
sage—"Neighborhood  Development"— It  ap- 
pears that  this  approach  vsrlll  provide  a  new 
flexibility  enabling  local  urban  renewal  agen- 
cies to  stage  renewal  activities  on  a  year  by 
year  basis- and  move  quickly  to  undertake 
those  things  which  can  proceed  at  once. 

The  Association  Is  especially  pleased  to  see 
that  the  President  proposes  to  ask  for  a  $20 
mlUlon  authorization  to  promote  Improved 
tenant  services  in  public  housing.  This  is  a 
long-time  recommendation  of  NAHRO;  it  Is 
much  needed. 

NAHRO  will  present  further  detailed  com- 
ments on  the  Message  and  on  the  proposed 
"Housing  and  Urban  Development  of  1968"  In 
Its  testimony  before  the  Senate  Subconamlt- 
tee  on  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  on  March 
12,  and  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Housing 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  March  19. 


DEDICATION  OF  CLINICAL  RE- 
.SEARCH  CENTER,  CIDIJDREN'S 
HOSPITAL.  BY  MRS.  LYNDON  B. 
JOHNSON 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  have  long 
been  Interested  in  Children's  Hospital, 
in  Washington,  and  have  been  privileged 
to  be  of  some  help  to  it  in  the  past.  On 
February  27.  last,  the  Clinical  Research 
Center  at  the  hospital  was  dedicated  by 
that  gracious  lady,  Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son, whose  family  has  many  deep  roots 
in  Alabama,  particularly  in  Autauga 
County,  which  adjoins  my  own  county  of 
Montgomery.  On  the  occasion,  Mrs. 
Johnson  made  a  most  timely  and  in- 
formative address.  She  was  presented 
to  the  audience  by  the  distinguished 
Secretary  of  HEW,  Hon.  John  Gardner. 

The  work  to  be  carried  on  in  the  Re- 
search Center  will  be  financed  by  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  in  which 
I  have  had  a  very  deep  and  abiding 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Secre- 
tary Gardner's  words  of  Introduction 
and  Mrs.  Johnson's  speech  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  Center  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

INTRODTJCTION  BT   SECSETAKT  GARDNER  OF  THE 

First  Lady   at  the  Children's  Hospttai,. 

Februart  27.  1968 

Secretary  Gabdneb.  Mrs.  Johnson,  Mr.  Wer- 
ble  Dr  Blair,  Dr.  Gehrig  and  others.  I  am 
particularly  gratified  that  one  of  my  last  of- 
ficial acts  as  Secretary  of  HEW  should  be  to 
participate  in  this  dedication  ceremony. 
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I  hftve  had  the  good  fortune  to  serve  under 
a  President  who  has  done  incomparably  more 
for  the  health  fields  than  any  other  Chief 
Executive  In  history.  For  that  reason.  It  Is 
particularly  fitting  that  Mrs  Johnson  should 
play  the  principal  role  In  this  ceremony. 

This  Is  the  last  time  that  I  shall  be  appear- 
ing as  a  Cabinet  Member  with  Mrs.  Johnson, 
so.  perhaps  my  very  few  words  today  can 
serve  not  only  as  an  Introduction,  but  as  my 
way  of  thanking  her  for  being  the  kind  of 
person  that  she  is. 

A  wise  man  once  said  that  "Every  life  Is 
a  profession  of  faith  and  exercise  Is  an  In- 
evitable and  silent  propaganda  for  good  and 
111  and  that  every  one's  conduct  Is  an  un- 
spoken sermon,  teaching  good  lessons  or 
bad." 

Now.  Mrs.  Johnson  Is  anything  but  a 
solemn  person  and  she  really  isn't  going  to 
relish  the  Idea  that  her  conduct  Is  any  kind 
of  sermon.  Yet.  all  of  us  who  have  worked 
with  her  are  converts.  We  have  learned  some 
things  that  we  shall  never  forget  about  cour- 
age and  grace  and  strength  and  warmth  and 
kindness  and  decency.  She  makes  us  better 
people. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen.  Mrs.  Johnson. 


RunaKser  Mjts.  Lyndon   B    Johnsoit  at 
Dboicatton  or  Clinical  RrstAmcH  Cncna. 

CHILDMN'S    HOSKTAL,    WASHINOTON.    DC. 

E\'ery  hand  that  has  rocked  a  cradle,  every 
p.irent  who  has  spent  a  long  and  watchful 
night  with  a  feverish  child  knows  the  great 
responsibilities  you  bear.  In  the  spring  of 
1953.  I  remember  leading  a  small  girl  by  the 
hand  into  Children's  Hospital  for  a  minor 
operation  that  nevertheless  could  have  been 
serious.  A  few  hours  later,  happy  and  re- 
lieved, we  walked  out.  That  event  is  repeated 
thousands  of  tinges  here:  the  scared  child, 
the  brave-looking  but  scared  parent,  and 
iater,  the  welcome  relief  at  the  end  of  an 
ordeal.  Occasionally  we  know  the  outcome 
Is  sad. 

The  most  intense  and  poignant  hopes  of 
the  human  family  are  entrusted  into  your 
care  here  at  Children's  Hospital. 

It  is  an  honor  for  me  to  Join  you  today, 
because  I  warmly  support  and  admire  all 
that  you  do — and  because  I  am  thrilled  by 
the  new  facility  that  we  have  come  to  dedi- 
cate. 

And  to  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  whose  guiding 
hand  has  translated  so  much  compassion 
into  Government  programs,  I  want  to  say 
a  special  thanks. 

This  hospital — ChUdrens  Hospital — is  one 
of  the  institutional  treasures  of  metropoli- 
tan Washington.  Its  doors  are  open  to  all 
who  knock.  Race  Is  never  a  barrier  here; 
Income  Is  never  a  barrier.  Last  year,  113.600 
children  came  through  these  doors  and  were 
treated. 

In  1871 — the  year  the  hoapltal  was  first 
established,  only  94  children  could  be  helped. 
This  thousandfold  increase  in  one  hundred 
years  reflects  the  nearly  miraculous  strides 
medical  science  and  this  Institution  have 
made. 

Visualize  Washington  one  hundred  years 
ago.  The  streeu  of  our  capital  were  mud. 
The  city  was  crowded  and  maimed  with 
the  aftermath  of  the  Civil  War.  A  make- 
shift old  house  at  the  corner  of  thirteenth 
and  P  Streets  served  as  Children's  Hospital. 
The  diseases  of  the  time  were  cholera, 
smallpox,  diphtheria — names  we  hardly  hear 
nowadays,  as  your  talents  are  bent  to  solv- 
ing the  mucli  more  complicated  problems 
of  cancer,  retardation,  and  malformation. 
I  look  back  over  these  hundred  years  and 
forward  to  the  future.  I  find  myself  hoping 
that  we.  as  American,  can  address  ourselves 
as  effectively  to  the  other  Ills  that  beset 
society — hard-core  unemployment,  educa- 
tional lnequalltl««,  poor  housing,  clogged 
transportation — as  we  have  In  the  past  to 
the  Ills  of  the  human  body.  For  man  la  a 


whole,  and  when  we  treat  his  needs,  we 
must  deal  compaselonately  and  effectively 
with  his  body,  his  mind,  and  the  envlroiunent 
In  which  he  lives. 

There  Is  a  message  to  take  to  heart  here, 
an  example  for  the  rest  of  society  to  learn 
from  Its  medical  achlevemenU. 

The  medical  achievement  we  are  celebrat- 
ing today  is  one  I  welcome  wholeheartedly. 
We  are  dedicating  the  Montgomery  Blair 
Clinical  Research  Center— a  kind  of  hospital 
within  the  hospital,  a  Very  special  Island 
within  this  very  special  place 

ThU  U  the  92nd  clinical  research  center 
to  be  established  in  the  United  States  by  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health.  The  city  of 
Washington  welcomes  It  services  because 
these  centers  are  the  proven  way  of  tackling 
the  most  delicate  and  complex  medical  prob- 
lems. 

The  Montgomery  Blair  Clinical  Research 
Center  will  have  eight  patient  bedrooms  and 
ten  new  laboratory  units  beside  them.  A 
specially  trained  team  of  doctors,  nurses  and 
technicians  will  be  working  right  at  the  bed- 
side, so  that  knowlege  from  the  laboratory 
can  be  instantly  applied,  and  new  needs  of 
the  patient  Instantly  tested. 

Here  at  any  one  time  will  be  eight  children 
who  typify  the  unsolved  health  problem*  of 
our  Nation.  These  patients  may  have  come 
from  thu  hospital's  230  sick  inpatients,  or 
IM  thousands  of  outpatients,  or  they  may  be 
referred  from  other  hospitals  and  centers  In 
the  Middle  Atlantic  Area.  They  will  represent 
both  the  common  health  problems  and  the 
rare:  the  complex  and  heart-rending  condi- 
tions for  which  we  must  find  a  solution, 
conditions  such  as: 

Babies  who  are  born  but  never  grow: 
Babies  whose  bodies  grow  but  whose  men- 
tal capacity  Is  stunted: 

Babies  whose  life  and  growth  are  stunted 
because  their  heart  and  blood  vessels  are 
not  properly  formed; 

Babies  who  die  or  are  severely  affected  with 
common  virus  infections: 

Children  and  young  people  who  are  over- 
weight and  stay  overweight. 

These  young  patients,  sometimes  only 
hours  old.  will  present  the  questions:  Why? 
How?  What  can  be  done?  These  patients  will 
also— with  their  doctor-scientist  friends  at 
the  hoepltal — provide  some  of  the  answers. 

Sometimes  the  answers  will  come  through 
intricate  measurements  with  special  devices; 
sometimes  through  a  sample  of  blood;  some- 
times through  a  special  diet;  or  a  trial  of  a 
new  vaccine  or  medication.  In  no  case  will 
there  be  a  charge  to  the  family:  the  National 
Institute  of  Health  grant  for  the  center  pays 
the  bin. 

Each  child  will  be  cared  for  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  love  which  Is  typical  of  Children's 
Hoepltal. 

This  Center  Is  a  focal  point  of  medicine 
and  science,  doctors  and  patients,  govern-^ 
ment  and  private  medicine:  all  directed  to- 
ward the  needs  of  children. 

Intensive  study  of  even  a  modest  number 
of  children  imder  Ideal  conditions  In  a  Cen- 
ter like  thU  one  can  reveal  general  principles 
which  may  operate  over  the  years  to  save 
lives  and  reduce  suffering. 

What  you  do  for — and  learn  from — the 
eight  little  patients  In  this  new  Montgomery 
Blair  Center  will  bring  new  life  to  thousands 
of  children  throughout  our  land  and  around 
the  globe. 

Before  I  came  here  today,  I  was  leafing 
through  the  first  annual  report  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Hospital.  It  Is  dated  1871,  and  says,  so 
appropriately:  "Children  whose  after-lives 
could  only  be  unhapplness.  from  suffering, 
deformity  and  disability,  have  by  the  bless- 
ings of  God.  been  restored  to  health,  and 
comeliness,  and  fitted  to  enter  upon  the  du- 
ties and  enjoyments  of  a  life  which  had  only 
promised  afDlctlon  and  helplessness. " 

I  am  sure  that  parents  and  children 
throughout  the  country  Join  me  In  a  prayer 


for  your  continued  devotion  to  child  health 
and  for  the  heallngs-to-come  from  the 
Montgomery  Blair  Clinical  Research  Center. 
And  so  It  Is  to  all  children  everywhere  and 
their  well-being  that  we  dedicate  thU  wing 
today. 


EDUCATIONAL    SERVICES    OP    VIR- 
GINIA  RANDOLPH  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
HENRICO  COUNTY,  VA. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  recently  charged  that  Vir- 
ginia Randolph  High  School  In  Henrico 
County.  Va..  was  "demonstrably  inferior' 
in  the  educational  services  It  offers  its 
students. 

This  finding  was  based  in  part  on  the 
observation  that  Virginia  Randolph  was 
not  as  large  as  some  other  high  schools 
and,  therefore,  it  was  assumed  to  be  un- 
able to  support  programs  comparable  to 
the  programs  of  other  high  schools. 

The  principal  of  the  high  school,  Mr. 
Robert  A.  Bracey.  Jr.,  has  properly  chal- 
lenged this  conclusion,  noting  that  the 
size  of  the  school  has  very  little  to  do 
with  the  quality  of  education. 

Among  other  things.  Mr.  Bracey 
pointed  out  that  the  teacher-pupil  ratio 
at  Virginia  Randolph  is  15.5  to  1.  He  also 
noted  that  20  percent  of  the  faculty  at 
Virginia  Randolph  hold  master's  degrees. 
Mr.  Bracey  went  on  to  say  that  Vii- 
ginia  Randolph  graduates  are  now 
studying  at  some  of  the  best  universities 
In  this  country.  Including  Duke  Uni- 
versity. California  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, and  Michigan  State. 

These  facts,  it  seems  to  me,  are  the  best 
measures  of  the  quality  of  education 
given  at  Virginia  Randolph. 

The  Board  of  County  Supervisors  of 
Henrico  unanimously  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion on  February  16,  1968.  condenrning 
the  HEW  report  as  'without  basis  in 
fact." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  the  resolution  and  a  Richmond 
Times-Dispatch  article  of  February  2, 
1968  concerning  this  matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Countt  or  Henrico.  To-Wrr: 

At  a  regular  meeUng  of  the  Board  of 
County  Supervisors  of  Henrico  County,  held 
in  Room  Jt218  Henrico  County  Office  Build- 
ing, 2l8t  and  Main  Streets,  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia, on  Friday,  the  16th  day  of  February. 
1968.  at  the  hour  of  9:00  o'clock  ajn. 

Present:  B.  Earl  Dunn.  Chairman;  Edwin 
H.  Ragsdale.  Vice-Chalrman;  L.  Ray  Shad- 
well.  Anthony  P.  Mehfoud.  Llnwood  E 
Toombs.  Members  of  the  Board. 

106-68  on  motion  of  Edwin  H.  Ragsdale. 
seconded  by  L.  Ray  Shadwell.  Jr..  the  follow- 
ing resolution  was  adopted,  the  members  vot- 
ing as  follows: 

Ayes:    B.   Earl   Dunn.   Edwin  H.  Ragsdale. 
L.  Ray  Shadwell.  Jr.,  Anthony  P.  Mehfoud. 
Llnwood  E.  Toombs. 
Nays:  None. 

•Whereas,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  has  charged  the  Hen- 
rico County  School  System  with  falling  to 
make  sufficient  progress  toward  school  de- 
segregaUon,  and  more  specifically  that  of- 
ficials are  maintaining  small  Inadequate 
schools,  and  that  the  educational  program 
at  Virginia  Randolph  High  School.  In  par- 
ticular, is  'demonstrably  inferior"  to  other 
schools  m  the  system;  and 
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"Whereas,  It  Is  the  contention  of  the  Hen- 
rico Board  of  County  Supervisors  that  the 
democratic  principle  of  complete  freedom  of 
choice  for  every  child,  under  which  the  coun- 
ty system  Is  operating,  meets  the  needs  of 
the  people  of  Henrico  County  and  provides 
a  program  of  quality  education  for  all  stu- 
dents; and 

■Whereas,  the  record  shows  that  over  42% 
of  the  non-white  studente  are  presently  at- 
tending integrated  facilities;  27  of  the  coun- 
ty's 41  schools  are  now  desegregated;  that 
there  are  no  Inadequate  schools  operating  In 
Henrico  County;  and  the  claims  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare regarding  the  Inadequacy  of  Virginia 
Randolph  High  School  are  without  basis  in 

fact;  and  ^  ^     . 

•Whereas,  the  county's  governing  body  Is 
maintaining  a  policy  which  faithfully  re- 
flects the  wishes  of  the  people. 

"Now,  therefore  be  It  resolved,  that  copies 
of  this  resolution  and  copies  of  a  Richmond 
Tlmes-DUpatch  arUcle  of  February  2,  1968 
In  support  of  the  county's  poaltlon.  be  for- 
warded to  the  Secretary  of  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare,  the  U.S.  Of- 
fice for  Civil  Rights,  and  to  Henrico  County's 
Congressional  Representatives  In  Washing- 
ton: and 

•Be  It  further  resolved,  that  Henrico  Coun- 
ty's Representatives  In  Washington  be  re- 
quested to  include  this  newspaper  article 
m  the  Congressional  Record  to  repudiate 
the  aforementioned   accusation." 

The  newspaper  article  referred  to  above,  Is 
In  the  following  words  and  figures : 

"IFrom  the  Richmond  "Hmes-DUpatch, 

Feb.  2,  1968] 

"HEW  View  or  School  Is  Attaciocd — Pkdjci- 

p.\L  Raps  Stand  or  Vwginia  Randolph 

•The  principal  of  Virginia  Randolph  High 

School  took  exception  yesterday  to  a  recent 

accusation   by   a  federal   civil   rights  official 

that  his  school  Is  'demonstrably  inferior.' 

"  'No  Indeed  we  don't  subscribe  to  that,' 
Robert  A.  Bracey  Jr.  said  when  asked  If  his 
faculty  agreed  with  the  findings  of  an  In- 
spection team  from  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  fnd  Welfare. 

•  'When  It  comes  to  meeting  the  needs  of 
the  people  we  serve  we  think  we're  Just  as 
good  as  anybody  else,'  he  said. 

"Earlier  this  month,  an  HEW  official  wrote 
the  county's  school  administration  that  the 
educational  program  at  the  predominantly 
Negro  high  school  In  Glen  Allen  was  Inferior 
•partly  because  Vlrglixia  Randolph  is  not 
large  enough  to  support  programs  compara- 
ble to  those  at  the  other  high  schools.' 

•Bracey  said  his  understanding  of  this 
conclusion  boiled  down  to  a  finding  that  Just 
because  his  school  Is  not  as  large  as  some 
others  In  the  county  It  Is  accordingly  Inferior. 
"  'I  don't  think  you  can  evaluate  a  school 
like  that,'  he  said. 

"The  principal  said  the  school,  which  has 
approximately  575  students,  U  operating  near 
capacity  but  Is  not  overcrowded.  He  said  his 
students  come  from  all  four  of  the  county's 
magisterial  districts. 

•Bracey,  his  assistant,  Leroy  A.  Richardson. 
and  Ernest  Parker,  a  teacher,  all  stressed  that 
at  Virginia  Randolph  a  lot  of  motivating  has 
to  be  done  by  the  staff  In  addition  to  prepar- 
ing the  students  for  Jobs  or  college. 

"STIMULATED    AT    HOME 

"All  three  said  that  at  some  of  the  larger 
high  schools,  where  parents  are  college  grad- 
uates, the  students  are  stimulated  at  home 
to  work  for  good  grades.  Bracey  said  his 
teachers  would  find  life  a  lot  easier  If  their 
students  were  all  sufficiently  motivated  to 
get  as  much  as  they  could  from  their  high 
school  experience. 

Along  this  line,  the  principal  said  the 
school  board  might  be  able  to  help  him  by 
giving  him  a  vlslUng  teacher  to  work  with 
parents  and  try  to  Interest  them  in  the  high 
school. 
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"Bracey  said  he  would  rather  have  that 
type  of  help  than  some  new  equipment. 

'He  said  Virginia  Randolph  graduates  are 
studying  now  at  such  colleges  as  California 
Institute  of  Technology,  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity and  Duke  University.  Many  of  his 
graduates,  he  added,  have  full  scholarships. 
"couldn't  get  in 

•As  Bracey  sees  It,  If  his  school  were  so  In- 
ferior. Its  graduates  simply  could  not  get  Into 
colleges  of  such  standing. 

"  'We  figure  the  other  schools  can't  do  any 
more  than  that,'  he  Eald  pointing  to  a  list  of 
universities  that  have  accepted  Virginia  Ran- 
dolph graduates. 

"Bracey  also  points  out  that  20  per  cent  of 
his  faculty  members  hold  a  master's  degree 
According  to  recent  data  complied  by  the 
Henrico  Education  Association,  approxi- 
mately 10  per  cent  of  the  county's  instruc- 
tional personnel  have  advanced  degrees. 

"In  addition,  he  said  his  teacher-pupil 
ratio  Is  15.5  to  1.  and  he  claims  that  Is  the 
best  average  In  the  county. 

"A  teacher  with  16  years'  experience, 
Parker  said  he  did  not  think  any  other  Hen- 
rico high  school  could  compete  with  Virginia 
Randolph  In  getting  scholarship  help  for  Its 
graduates. 

'•  'We  feel  that  our  program  Is  unique  In 
that  we  take  that  step  beyond  in  helping 
them  to  meet  their  financial  obligations,'  he 
said. 

"Bracey  said  that  for  students  wno  do  not 
viant  to  go  to  college.  Virginia  Randolph  Is 
offering  courses  In  such  fields  as  shoe  repair, 
brlckmasonry  and  cosmetology.  Graduates  of 
those  programs,  he  said,  do  not  have  any 
trouble  getting  Jobs. 

"Bracey  said  claims  of  Inferiority  naturally 
upset  him  because  It  might  give  students  the 
Idea  they  are  not  receiving  the  best  education 
they  could  get  In  the  county.  He  said  his  staff 
feels  It  Is  achieving  positive  results  because 
enrollment  at  Virginia  Randolph  has  not 
dropped,  even  though  students  are  free  to  go 
to  predominantly  white  schools." 


TRIBUTE  TO  JUDGE  MATTHEWS 
ON  HER  RETIREMENT 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  Bumita 
Shelton  Matthews,  the  first  woman  ever 
to  hold  the  office  of  U.S.  District  Judge, 
will  retire  from  regular  active  duty  as 
judge  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  on  March  1,  1968. 
The  unique  honor  of  her  appointment  Is 
surpassed  only  by  the  distinction  she  has 
gained  as  a  Judge.  Her  retirement  after 
almost  two  decades  of  outstanding  serv- 
ice will  deprive  the  Federal  judiciary  of 
one  of  its  most  able  and  energetic  serv- 
ants. The  law  of  this  country  will  carry 
the  mark  of  her  fine  mind  for  genera- 
tions to  come  and  her  faithful  and  cour- 
ageous service  in  the  cause  of  Justice  will 
remain  a  worthy  example  for  others  to 
emulate. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  know  Judge 
Matthews  for  many  years,  and.  of  course, 
I  shared  the  pride  felt  by  all  fellow  Mls- 
sissippians  when  she  was  app>ointed  to 
the  Federal  bench  by  President  Truman 
in  1949.  I  have  followed  her  remarkable 
career  with  deep  personal  Interest  ever 
since,  and  I  join  now  with  a  grateful 
Nation  in  paying  tribute  to  this  gracious 
and  gallant  lady  upon  her  return  to  pri- 
vate life.  I  know  she  takes  with  her  the 
sincere  thanks  and  best  wishes  of  an  ap- 
preciative Nation,  and  I  want  to  express 
my  own  personal  and  special  congratula- 
tions for  the  splendid  service  she  has 
rendered. 


The  fact  that  she  was  the  first  woman 
In  the  United  States  to  be  recognized  for 
her  legal  abilities  and  honored  with  ele- 
vation to  a  Federal  judgeship  was  an  im- 
portant milestone,  not  only  in  the  legal 
profession  and  the  judiciary  but  also  in 
the  growth  and  change  In  attitudes  of  a 
great  Nation.  I  think  it  is  fair  and  honest 
to  say.  however,  that  Judge  Matthews 
was  appointed  because  of  her  outstand- 
ing ability,  judicial  temperment,  and 
record  as  a  practicing  attorney  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  not  because  she 
was  a  woman.  Since  a  woman  had  never 
been  appointed  District  Judge  it  is  ob- 
vious she  was  appointed  in  spite  of  that 
fact  and  Judge  Matthews  has  been 
blazing  new  trails  ever  since. 

Judge  Matthews  has  compiled  an  en- 
viable record.  Since  she  has  served  In  the 
Nation's  Capital,  the  seat  of  our  Govern- 
ment, many  cases  of  national  importance 
and  significance  have  come  before  her 
for  decision.  Among  the  major  cases  over 
which  she  has  presided  have  been  the 
Paul  Robeson  passport  case,  the  decision 
prohibiting  the  deportation  of  Dick 
Haymes.  the  Black  Muslem  religious 
service  case,  and  many  others.  The  cases 
which  have  come  before  her  for  decision 
have  covered  the  width  and  breadth  of 
our  statute  books  and  legal  precedents. 
She  has  decided  major  cases  affecting 
labor  xmlons.  Members  of  Congress,  large 
corporations,  and  millions  of  citizens, 
presiding  over  trials  of  both  civil  and 
criminal  cases  with  equal  ability.  Rever- 
sals by  higher  courts  have  been  rare 
indeed  and  she  has  compiled  an  out- 
standing record  in  this  respect. 

Mr.  President.  I  congratulate  Judge 
Matthews  upon  her  retirement  and  I 
wish  her  many  years  of  happiness  and 
pleasure  which  she  so  richly  deserves. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
may  be  printed  in  full  in  the  Record  a 
biographical  statement  concerning  Judge 
Matthews  and  also  the  editorial  of  the 
Washington  Post  dated  February  8.  1968. 
entitled  "Judge  Matthews  Steps  Down." 
There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

President  Truman  appointed  Burnlta  ' 
Shelton  Matthews  Judge  of  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia In  1949,  and  thus  she  became  the  first 
woman  In  this  country  to  serve  as  a  Fed- 
eral District  Judge.  Her  confirmation  by  the 
Senate  had  the  support  of  the  American  Bar 
Association,  the  Federal  Bar  Association  and 
local  bar  associations  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Judge  Matthews  has  served  occasionally 
on  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit  by  designa- 
tion of  the  Chief  Circuit  Judge  pursuant  to 
statute. 

Born  m  Copiah  County.  Mississippi, 
daughter  of  Burnell  Shelton  and  Lora  Bar- 
low Shelton.  Attended  National  University 
Law  School  ( now  merged  with  George  Wash- 
ington University),  Washington,  D.C.,  re- 
ceiving the  following  degrees:  Bachelor  of 
Laws  1919:  Master  of  Laws  and  Master  of 
Patent  Law  1920:  honorary  Doctor  of  Laws 
in  1950.  In  1966  the  American  University 
conferred  on  her  an  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws.  Admitted  to  bar  of  District 
of  Columbia  1920  and  to  Mississippi  and 
United  States  Supreme  Court  bars  In  1924. 
Previous  to  her  elevation  to  bench  was 
engaged  In  the  private  practice  of  law  in 
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the  District  of  Columbia  for  over  26  years, 
and  was  an  instructor  In  the  law  of  evidence 
at  the  Washington  College  of  Law  (now 
of  the  American  University)  for  six  years. 
Member  of  American  Bar  Association  since 
1934;  elected  to  membership  on  Local  Coun- 
cil for  District  of  Columbia  at  annual  meet- 
ing of  American  Bar  AasoclaOon  In  1932. 
Named  by  Association  President  Loftln  as  one 
of  five  persons  to  represent  American  Bar 
Association  at  conference  of  Bar  Associa- 
tion delegates.  Los  Angeles  1936.  At  annual 
American  Bar  AsaoclaUon  meeting  in  Phila- 
delphia. 1955.  was  panelist  on  program 
"Cooperation  with  Laymen".  Section  of  Judi- 
cial Administration. 

Member  National  Association  of  Women 
Lawyers;  President  1934-1935:  one  time 
Chairman  of  its  Committees  on  Jurispru- 
dence and  Law  Reform  and  Status  of  Women. 
Associate  Editor,  Women  Lawyer's  Journal. 
1934-1935. 

Member  of  Bar  Association  of  District  of 
Columbia:  former  member  of  Its  "Commit- 
tee of  Nine"  dealing  with  legislation.  Mem- 
ber of  Women's  Bar  Association  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia:  President  1925-1926. 

Speaker  at  dedication  of  Municipal  Court 
Building.  Washington.  D.C..  1940. 

Honorary  biember.  Kappa  Beta  PI  Legal 
Sorority. 

Memljer  of  National  Federation  of  Business 
and  Professional  Women's  Clubs;  speaker  at 
National  Meeting.  Atlantic  City.  1937.  and  at 
two  Regional  Meetings  In  1961;  Legal  Ad- 
viser to  District  of  Columbia  Club.  1946- 
1947. 

Member  of  National  Woman's  Party;  at 
various  times  member  of  Its  National  Coun- 
cil and  Chairman  of  Its  Lawyers  Council.  Was 
attorney  for  National  Woman's  Party,  Mrs. 
O.  H.  P.  Belmont  and  other  property  owners 
in  litigation  brought  by  United  States  In 
1927  to  acquire  present  site  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  and  Involving  au- 
thenticity and  historical  value  of  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Woman's  Party  as  the  "Old  Brick 
Capitol"  of  the  era  of  President  Monroe. 

Appointed  by  Governor  Whitfield  to  rep- 
resent Mississippi  as  a  fraternal  delegate  to 
International  Woman  Suffrage  Alliance  meet- 
ing. Paris.  Prance.  1926. 

Active  In  securing  equal  rights  for  women, 
having  drafted  many  laws  advancing  women's 
status,  such  as  DUtrtct  of  Columbia  law  al- 
lowing women  to  serve  on  Juries;  Arkansas. 
District  of  Columbia  and  New  York  laws 
eliminating  preferences  for  males  in  the  In- 
heritance laws;  Maryland  and  New  Jersey 
laws  relative  to  equal  pay  for  teachers;  South 
Carolina  law  giving  married  women  the  riRht 
to  sue  and  be  sued  without  the  Joinder  of 
their  husbands;  and  the  1931  and  1934 
amendments  to  the  Nationality  laws  of  the 
United  States  extending  to  women  citizen- 
ship rights  theretofore  accorded  only  to  men. 
The  effect  of  the  1931  amendment  was  to 
repeal  a  provision  whereby  the  United  States 
cltlzen&hlp  of  a  woman  was  wiped  out  by  her 
marriage  to  an  alien  ineligible  for  American 
citizenship.  The  1934  amendment  permitted 
an  American  woman  married  to  a  foreigner 
to  transmit  her  United  States  citizenship  to 
their  child  born  abroad  on  the  same  terms  as 
an  American  man  married  to  a  foreigner 
might  transmit  his  United  States  citizen- 
ship to  their  child  bom  abroad. 

Member  of  Legal  Research  Committee  of 
the  Inter- American  Commission  of  Women. 
1932-1934;  former  member  of  Committee  of 
Experts  on  Women's  Work  of  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Office. 

Supported  proposed  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment from  lU  incepUon  in  1923,  preparing 
much  of  the  earlier  literature  in  its  favor, 
taking  the  side  favorable  to  the  Amendment 
In  many  debates  concerning  Its  merits,  and 
for  years  bearing  the  major  responsibility 
for  answering  the  opposition  on  legal  aspects 
of  the  Amendment  before  Congressional 
Committees.  See  article  In  Volume  12  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  Journal,  page  117. 


In  1968  on  the  36th  anniversary  of  passage 
of  Woman  Suffrage  Amendment  appeared  on 
nation-wide  television  program  to  com- 
memorate that  great  event  and  to  encourage 
women  to  carry  on  the  work  for  women's  ad- 
vancement In  other  fields. 

First  President  of  the  Sergeant  Jasper  Unit. 
American     Legion     AuxlUary,     Washington, 

DC. 

Member  of  the  Women's  Ctty  Club  of 
Washington;  President  1942-1943. 

Named  Woman  of  the  Month  by  the  Amer- 
lean  Woman's  Club.  New  York  City.  March 
1950.  The  certificate  reads:  "The  American 
Woman's  Association  cites  as  Woman  of  the 
Month  for  March  1950  Bumlta  Shelton  Mat- 
thews valiant  worker  to  advance  the  status 
of  women  whose  distinction  In  her  chosen 
field  of  Jurisprudence  won  her  appointment 
as  the  first  woman  Judge  of  a  Federal  Dis- 
trict Court.  Elizabeth  Kelley.  President. 
Awarded  by  The  American  Woman's  Associa- 
tion on  March  20.  1950  In  New  York." 

Wrote  article  for  Harvard  Law  School  Rec- 
ord concerning  women  and  the  law  which 
appeared  on  October  11.  1960  on  the  occasion 
of  the  opening  of  the  Harvard  Law  School 
to  women. 

Served  as  one  of  three  judges  In  the  Build 
a  Better  Community  contest  of  the  General 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs.  The  purpose 
of  the  contest  was  to  benefit  Individual  com- 
munities throughout  the  country  and  to  en- 
courage people  In  the  American  '.radltlon  of 
meeting  local  problems  at  the  local  level  and 
of  doing  as  much  as  they  can  for  themselves 
and  by  themselves  at  ali  group  levels.  Judg- 
ing the  contest  Involved  a  study  and  exami- 
nation of  report*  and  exhibit*  from  one  or 
more  cities  in  each  state.  Judge  Matthews 
presented  the  awards  In  Boston  1950,  the  first 
prize  being  $10,000.00. 

In  the  Red  Cross  Drive  of  1953  served  as 
Department  Chairman  for  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  EMstrlct  of  Columbia.  This 
covered  all  workers  In  the  Court  House. 

In  1958  The  District  of  Columbia  State 
Federation  of  Business  and  Professional 
Women's  Clubs  presented  to  Judge  Matthews 
a  citation  "in  recognition  of  outstanding 
achievement  as  a  professional  woman." 

Judge  Matthewa  Is  currently  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  National  Committee  for  De- 
velopment of  the  American  University.  She 
Is  also  now  Vice-President  of  the  National 
Board  of  The  Woman's  Medical  College  of 
Pennsylvania.  This  college  Is  the  only  one  In 
the  western  hemisphere  chartered  for  the 
training  of  women  in  medicine. 

JtmcE  Matthkws  Steps  Dowk 
When  Burnlta  Shelton  Matthews  set  out 
to  become  a  lawyer  half  a  centiu7  ago.  the 
practice  of  law  was  not  a  career  that  par- 
ticularly commended  Itself  to  young  women. 
In  thoee  days,  the  rlghu  of  women  were 
sharply  restricted,  by  law  as  well  as  by  cus- 
tom, and  they  were.  Indeed,  second  class 
c:tlzens.  Because  of  women  like  Judge 
Matthew*,  moet  of  those  legal  discrimina- 
tions have  now  disappeared.  She  was  one  of 
those  who  picketed  the  White  House  for  the 
right  to  vote  and  she  was  one  of  those  who 
worked  day  and  night  to  persuade  the  Na- 
tion's males  to  give  women  the  same  legal 
r.ghU  that  men  had  long  enjoyed. 

Beyond  that,  however.  Judge  Matthews 
carved  out  a  path  on  which  other  women  are 
sure  to  follow.  She  was  the  first  woman  ever 
to  be  named  a  Federal  District  Judge  when 
she  was  appointed  to  the  bench  here  by 
President  Truman  In  1949.  Thus,  the  an- 
nouncement that  she  wlU  retire  on  March  1 
has  some  special  poignancy.  She  was  a  hard- 
working, consclenUous  Judge  who  took  caaea 
a*  they  came,  never  ducking  one  because  It 
would  be  difficult  to  decide  or  because  the 
trial  would  be  long  and  tedious.  Some  of  the 
Judge*  with  whom  she  worked  from  time  to 
time  tried  to  convince  her  that  she  wa* 
carrying  more  than  her  share  of  the  load. 
She  was — and  she  kept  on  doing  It  because 


she  never  wanted  It  said  that  a  woman  could 
not  keep  up  with  the  men.  Presiding  dally 
over  major  criminal  and  civil  trials,  she  ee- 
tabllahed  that  a  woman  can  do  the  Job  as 
well  as  a  man — and  that  was  what  she  had 
set  out  to  do  many  years  ago  In  Mississippi 
when  she  gave  up  a  career  In  music  fc«  one 
In  law.  

MARITIME    TRADES    DEPARTMENT 
RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  the 
executive  board  of  the  AFL-CIO  Mari- 
time Trades  Department  has  recently 
approved  unanimously  four  resolutions 
pertaining  to  national  maritime  policy. 
The  existing  lack  of  an  aggressive,  co- 
herent national  maritime  policy  is  a  sub- 
ject of  concern  to  many  Americans,  a 
concern  that  has  been  expressed  many 
times  on  the  Senate  floor  by  myself  and 
other  Senators. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  Maritime  Trades  Department  res- 
olutions be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

INDEPINDBNT   FCBEHAL   MaRITIMI   ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

(Respectfully  submitted  by  the  International 

Brotherhood    of    Boilermakers,    Iron   Ship 

Builders,  Blacksmiths,  Forgers  and  Helpers. 

AFL-CIO) 

Whereas,  the  Administration's  economy 
axe  fell  most  heavily  on  the  merchant  marine 
and  especially  subsidized  ship  construction 
and 

Whereas,  the  cut  of  •lee  million  dollars  in 
ship  construction  and  an  additional  $7  mil- 
lion on  maritime  research  was  the  total  re- 
duction layed  out  for  the  entire  Commerce 
Department,  and 

Whereas.  It  Is  obvious  from  this  treatment 
that  the  officials  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce have  been  derelict  in  promoting  the 
American  Merchant  Marine,  and  by  these 
budgetary  restrictions  are  not  concerned 
with  It*  future,  and 

Whereas,  the  need  for  maritime  Independ- 
ence Is  more  vital  and  more  necessary  today 
than  ever;  now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved;  That  the  Maritime  Trades  Ex- 
ecutive Board  call  on  the  members  of  the 
United  States  Senate  for  quick  passage  of  S. 
1363.  companion  blU  to  HH.  169.  already 
passed  by  the  House,  which  would  create  an 
autonomoiia  Independent  Maritime  Admin- 
istration, and.  be  It  further 

Resolved;  That  copies  of  this  Resolution  be 
submitted  to  all  affiliate*  of  the  Maritime 
Trades  Department  urging  them  to  support 
.  S.  1363.  and.  be  It  further 

Resolved;  That  upon  adoption,  a  copy  of 
this  Resolution  be  immediately  sent  to  the 
President  of  the  United  State*  and  all  the 
members  of  Congress. 

DzrCNSZ    APPROPalATIONS 

(Respectfully  submitted  by  the  International 

Brotherhood   of   Boilermakers.   Iron  Ship 

Builders.  Blacksmith,  Forgers  and  Helpers. 

AFL-CIO) 

Whereas,  The  Pentagon  has  seen  fit  to  use 
defense  appropriations  for  the  construction 
of  naval  vessels  In  foreign  shipyards,  and 

Whereas,  This  action  has  the  effect  of 
siphoning  off  the  growth  potential  for  the 
U.S.  shipbuilding  Industry  and  accompany- 
ing opportunities  for  employment  and  tech- 
nological advancement,  and 

Whereas,  Building  naval  vessels  In  foreign 
coxm tries  exposes  classified  equipment  and 
material  to  the  world,  thus  endangering  the 
security  of  our  nation,  and 

Whereas.  The  1969  Budget  Document  pre- 
sented by  the  Administration  would  delete 
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for  1969  Appropriations  Act  purposes,  the 
following  which  Is  carried  in  the  Fiscal  1968 
Appropriations  Act  'Provided  further,  that 
none  of  the  funds  herein  provided  shall  be 
used  for  the  construction  of  any  naval  vessel 
in  foreign  shipyards.";  now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved;  That  the  Maritime  Trades  De- 
partment and  Its  aflUlates  vigorously  oppose 
deletion  of  the  above  restrictive  language, 
and,  be  It  ftu-ther 

Resolved;  That  the  Maritime  Trades  De- 
partment Executive  Board  support  legisla- 
tion which  would  permanently  preclude  the 
use  of  defense  appropriations  to  build  any 
naval  vessel  In  a  foreign  shipyard,  and.  bo 
it  further 

Resolved;  That  upon  adoption,  the  Mari- 
time Trade*  Department  ExecuUve  Board 
luive  copies  of  this  Resolution  submitted  to 
the  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council  at  their 
February  meeting  In  Miami,  Florida  to  solicit 
their  full  support  and  cooperation  In  the 
p:\ssage  of  such  legislation,  and,  be  It  further 
Resolved:  That  upon  adoption,  a  copy  of 
this  Resolution  be  Immediately  sent  to  all 
members  of  Congress. 


Whereas,  It  Is  estimated  that  one  bllUon 
additional  man  hours  were  lost  to  employees 
of  allied  suppliers  as  a  result  of  this  foreign 
building;  now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved;  That  the  members  of  this  Mart- 
time  Trades  Department  Executive  Board  re- 
new their  determination  to  protect  all  Amer- 
ican workers  against  any  "Build  Abroad" 
proposal,  and.  be  It  further 

Resolved;  That  the  members  of  this  Marl- 
time  Trades  Department  Executive  Board 
urge  all  affiliated  unions  to  redouble  their 
efforts  to  exert  effective  political  and  legis- 
lative efforts  to  assure  that  such  "Build 
Abroad"  philosophy  does  not  become  na- 
tional policy,  and,  be  It  further 

Resolved:  That  upon  adoption  copies  of 
this  Resolution  be  submitted  to  the  AFL- 
CIO  Executive  Council  at  their  February 
meeting  in  Miami.  Florida  to  solicit  their 
full  support  and  cooperation,  and,  be  It 
ftirther 

Resolved:  That  upon  adoption,  a  copy  of 
this  Resolution  be  Immediately  sent  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  all  the 
members  of  Congress 


Spanish-speaking    children    In   the    United 

To  remedy  this  situation,  we  are  again 
appealing  to  Senators  Javlts.  Kennedy  and 
Yarborough  to  do  their  very  best  to  increase 
this  appropriation  when  It  comes  up  before 
the  Senate. 


Congressional  Action 
( Respectf uUy  submitted  by  the  International 
Brotherhood    of    Boilermakers,    Iron   Ship 
Builders,  Blacksmith*,  Forgers  and  Help- 
ers, AFL-CIO) 

Whereas,  The  sad  plight  of  the  United 
States  Merchant  Marine,  due  to  official 
neglect,  can  best  be  characterized  as  a  na- 
tional disgrace,  and 

Whereas.  The  United  SUtes  flag  acUve  fleet 
has  contracted  to  987  ships,  60%  of  which, 
because  of  age,  will  have  to  be  retired,  sold 
foreign  or  scrapped  within  the  next  four 
Tears,  and 

Whereas,  The  myth  of  the  use  of  effective 
control  of  foreign-flag  vessels  has  been 
proven  time  and  time  again,  and 

Whereas,  United  States  flag  shipping  Is  cur- 
rently carrying  less  than  7%  of  our  exports 
and  Imports,  thereby  adversely  affecting  our 
b:Uance  of  payments,  and 

Whereas,  These  facts,  taken  together,  have 
a  direct  bearing  on  our  national  sectirlty,  and 
Whereas,  It  Is  apparent  that  the  present 
Administration  has  completely  abdicated  Its 
responsibility  to  correct  this  situation;  now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved:  That  the  Maritime  Trades  De- 
partment Executive  Board  petition  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  take  Immediate 
action  to  pass  appropriate  legislation  with 
sufficient  funds  to  Implement  an  immediate 
shipbuilding  program,  and,  be  It  further 

Resolved;  That  upon  adopUon,  this  Reso- 
lution be  subniltted  to  the  AFL-CIO  Execu- 
tive Council  at  their  February  meeting  In 
Miami,  Florida  to  soUclt  their  fvill  support 
and  cooperation  in  implementing  this  Reso- 
lution, and,  be  It  further 

Resolved;  That  upon  adoption,  a  copy  of 
this  Resolution  be  immediately  sent  to  aU 
members  of  Congress. 

Oppose  Forogn  BunBmo 
(Respectfully    submitted    by    the    Interna- 
tional Brotherhood,  of  Boilermakers.  Iron 
Ship   Builders.   Blacksmiths.   Forgers   and 
Helpers.  AFL-CIO) 

Whereas.  For  every  Job  exported,  our  na- 
tion's economy  loses  a  consumer  and  a  tax- 
payer, and 

Whereas.  From  1946  to  AprU  of  1967.  1167 
vessels  were  constructed  In  foreign  ship- 
yards for  U.S.  and  U.S.-affiUated  Intereeta, 
and  , 

Whereas,  It  is  estimated  that  the  United 
States  balance  of  payments  was  adversely 
affected  In  the  approximate  amount  of  $6 
billion,  and 

Whereas,  It  Is  estimated  that  one  billion 
man  hours  of  direct  shipyard  labor  was  lost 
to  American  shipyard  workers  by  the  foreign 
building,  and 


EL  DIARIO  EDITORIAL  CALLS  FOR 
INCREASED  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
BILINGUAL  EDUCATION  ACT 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  author  of  the  Bilingual  Education 
Act.  which  is  now  title  VII  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Act,  I  was  very 
disappointed  with  the  budget  request  of 
only  $5  million  out  of  the  $30  million 
authorization  for  fiscal  year  19S9  bilin- 
gual education  programs. 

The  New  York  newspaper  El  Dlario,  In 
Its  Issue  of  February  8.  1968,  echoes  this 
disappointment  In  an  appeal  to  Congress 
to  Increase  these  funds.  I  ask  imanlmous 
consent  that  the  editorial  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  to  demonstrate  the  concern 
In  the  Spanish-speaking  community  that 
this  tokenism  has  caused. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thb  Bilingual  Education  Act 


El  Dlarlo-La  Prensa  fought  long  and  hard 
for  the  Bilingual  Education  Act.  We  were 
very  proud  to  have  on  our  side  Senators 
Javlts  and  Kennedy  (of  N.T.)  and  Yar- 
borough (of  Texas). 

Quite  a  few  of  our  editorials  were  read 
during  the  hearings  and  formed  an  Integral 
part  of  the  record  of  this  legislation. 

On  January  2nd  of  this  year,  we  thought 
that  we  had  won  the  battle  when  President 
Johnson  signed  this  legislation  enacting  it 
Into  law. 

Title  7  of  the  Act  contained  a  three-year 
authorization  for  bUlngual  education  It 
authorized  $16-mllllon  for  1968.  $30-mllllon 
for  1969  and  e40-mlUlon  for  1970.  These 
funds  were  to  be  channeled  primarUy  Into 
those  states  with  the  highest  number  of 
Spanish-speaking  children.  They  were  to  be 
used  to  provide  bilingual  Instruction 
throughout  grammar  school,  for  programs  to 
help  adults  and  for  those  who  have  dropped 
out  of  school. 

We  envisioned— for  a  while— great  benefits 
for  the  Spanlsh-speaklng  children  In  New 
York  and  elsewhere  In  the  United  States. 
Our  hopes,  however,  faded  away  as  a  result 
of  President  Johnson's  message  to  Congress, 
outllninE  his  proposals  on  Education.  In  It. 
the  President  proposed  to  launch  the  Bi- 
lingual Education  Program  with  a  $5-mll- 
llon  appropriation.  ^    ,j     , 

The  amount  requested  by  the  President 
Is  so  small  that  It  could  barely  provide  for 
a  few   pUot  programs   for  the  millions  of 


ADDRESS  DELIVERED  BY  PRESI- 
DENT ANASTASIO  SOMOZA  OP 
NICARAGUA 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  Presi- 
dent Anastasio  Somoza,  of  the  Republic 
of  Nicaragua,  spoke  last  December  to  the 
businessmen  of  tlie  American  Society  of 
Nicaragua.  His  remarks  are  especially 
meaningful  for  all  of  us.  for  he  destroys 
several  of  the  myths  which  have  ham- 
pered our  current  thinking  about  Latin 

America.  .     ^  .    . 

He  draws  attention  to  the  deep-rooted 
heritage  of  freedom  and  Uberalism  which 
has  guided  his  nation  since  1893.  He 
speaks  not  of  throwing  the  Yanqul  out 
and  expropriating  his  property,  but  of 
stimulating  and  encouraging  him  to  en- 
ter, Invest,  and  grow  with  his  country. 
There  is  nothing  narrow,  self -centered, 
or  xenophobic  about  his  nationalism — it 
is  openmlnded  and  dynamic,  seeking  to 
unlock   doors   ratlier   than   slam   them 

shut.  ,  ^      ^  ^      .    . 

President  Somoza  is  an  old  and  trusted 
friend  of  our  country.  I  am  proud  to  say 
that  he  is  a  close  personal  friend  of  mine, 
as  well.  I  was  present  at  his  inaugura- 
tion in  April  of  last  year.  He  entered  of- 
fice on  a  combined  platform  of  anticom- 
munism  and  economic  development.  He 
won  overwhelmingly.  His  experience  is  a 
beacon  for  other  candidates  in  Latin 
America  to  look  to  for  guidance.  Men 
like  President  Somoza  must  know  that  we 
In  this  country  are  with  him  in  his  ef- 
forts to  break  this  new  ground. 

I  commend  President  Somoza's  re- 
marks to  Senators  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addiess 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Honorable  Members  of  the  Cabinet;  HU 
Excellency  Mr.  Kennedy  Crockett,  Ambassa- 
dor of  the  United  States  of  America:  Honor- 
able Mr.  Jos6  Echeverria;  President  of  the 
American  Society  of  Nicaragua:  Honorable 
Members  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
American  Society  of  Nicaragua;  Distin- 
guished Members  of  the  American  Society  of 
Nicaragua  bxislnessmen's  luncheon: 

I  am  pleased,  gentlemen,  to  be  here  as 
your  guest  speaker.  And  I  consider  It  a  very 
rare  privilege  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
address  you  and  to  give  you  my  personal 
viewpoints  and  those  of  my  Government 
with  respect  to  the  American  Society  of 
Nicaragua. 

In  1893,  my  country  experienced  a  trauma 
that  revoluUonized  completely  the  concepts 
of  government  and  the  concepts  of  people. 
Since  1893,  the  Nicaraguan  people  have  been 
Imbued  with  the  Idea  of  Liberalism,  with 
the  idea  of  Freedom  and  with  the  idea  of 
Progress  in  Peace. 

Thus,  Liberalism  has  been  since  1893  the 
Ideal  that  guides  our  Uves. 

As  the  President  of  the  RepubUc,  I  want 
to  welcome  you  to  my  AdnUnlstration  as 
representatives  of  free  enterprise  in  Nica- 
ragua As  a  fellow  businessman,  I  want  to 
teU  you  that  we  Nlcaraguans  are  very  happy 
that  the  United  States  of  America  works 
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through    free   enterprtae   to   help   the   eco- 
nomical development  of  Nicaragua. 

Your  country  waa  developed  by  people  who 
were  seeking  a  better,  more  peaceful  and  a 
lees  traumatic  world  than  that  of  Europe  in 
tboae  times. 

Therefor*,  all  who  wanted  to  Uve  in  free- 
dom, deciding  for  themselvea  their  way  of 
life,  were  welcomed  to  the  United  States. 
The  greatest  thing  that  your  country  ha« 
received,  and  la  receiving  today.  i«  the  great 
number  of  people  with  useful  skills,  and 
the  incentive  of  liberty,  cornerstone  of  free 
enterprise  and  a  free  market. 

Nicaragua  was  settled  by  the  Spaniards 
who  came  to  exploit  the  natural  wealth  of 
our  country  and  human  beings  as  well.  But 
the  time  came  when  people  reaUzed  that 
such  exploitation  produced  only  desUtutlon. 
They  rebelled  against  It  with  a  Uemendous 
revolution  nourished  by  the  spirit  the  revolu- 
tion took  Its  basic  principles  for  defending 
human  integrity  and  insuring  genuine  free- 
dom (or  all. 

Our  revolution,  begun  In  1893 — that  is, 
long  after  gaining  independence  from  Spain 
In  1821,  and  many  years  before  the  Soviet 
revolution — was  the  first  In  LaUn  America 
combating  colonialism  and  neo-colonlallsm. 
It  has  had  'and  has  an  enormous  repercus- 
sion throughout  Latin  America. 

After  this  revoIuUon.  Nlcaraguans  felt  that 
thev  all  were  equal  and  enjoyed  equal  rlghU. 
My  country  began  growing  with  a  sense  of 
freedom  and  of  Justice,  realizing  at  last  Its 
capacity  to  progress. 

This  Is  the  philosophy  engraved  In  the  •trul 
of  the  Nlcaraguan  people.  This  Is  the  philos- 
ophy that  we  Nationalist  Liberals  use  In 
talking  to  the  Nlcaraguan  people.  No  matter 
how  high  or  low  our  economic  Income  may 
be.  we  aspire  always  to  better  levels  of  life, 
to  a  world  free  from  fear,  from  disease,  from 
poverty  and.  especially,  the  fear  of  being 
unable  to  progress. 

Take  the  modern  Nlcaraguan.  If  It  Is  true 
that  worthwhile  men  stand  out  in  an  amal- 
gamated society  such  as  his.  the  Oovernment 
gives  him  every  chance  to  achieve  his  Ideals. 

That  Is  the  reason  why  I  will  continue  to 
push  free  enterprise  In  Nicaragua.  Because, 
gentlemen,  the  economic  progress  of  this 
country  baa  not  been  based  on  demagogic 
laws.  It  has  not  been  based  on  strict  govern- 
ment controls.  It  has  not  been  based  on 
restraints.  On  the  contrary,  based  on  such 
stimulus  that  Oovernment.  with  the  Nation- 
alist Liberal  Party,  have  given  to  Nlcaraguaus 
progress  in  peace,  and  building  towards  a 
better  future,  are  now  a  way  of  life. 

It  Is  noteworthy  that.  In  many  instances. 
the  Nlcaraguan  Government  has  had  to  de- 
1.  late  from  the  objectives  of  free  enterprise. 
Because,  on  occasion,  private  enterprlae 
lacked  needed  resources. 

Therefore,  the  Oovernment — In  order  to 
attain  this  objective  and  to  stimulate  the 
formation  and  development  of  capital — had 
to  evolve  with  Its  own  p>eople.  such  organi- 
zation of  nationalist  effort  as  to  obtain  poal- 
tlve  results. 

Now.  I  can  say  very  happily  that  our  formu- 
la has  worked  tremendously  well.  Because 
we.  as  a  constitutional  entity,  though  small 
In  size — but  big  in  nationalism — have  been 
able  to  give  guarantees  to  private  enterprise 
so  that  It  can  develop  Itself.  It  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  assure  you  that  you  are  welcome 
in  Nicaragua. 

I  have  invited  many  thousands  of  United 
Sttates  citizens  to  come  to  Nicaragua  to  In- 
vest. Because.  If  anything  is  to  be  said  In 
favor  of  investment  In  my  country.  I  am  the 
Qrst  one  to  say  It. 

We.  who  recognize  free  enterprise  as  the 
most  Important  principle  in  the  development 
of  a  country,  admire  the  wonderful  people 
of  the  United  States,  who  have  built  a 
great  Nation  through  those  very  principles 
of  private  enterprise  and  freely  elected  gov- 
ernment. 


Today  the  world  U  engaged  In  two  Ideo- 
logical battles.  Democracy,  a  freely  elected 
government,  stimulating  free  enterprise,  free 
markets  and  Just  taxauon.  assures  develop- 
ment of  lU  own  society.  Communism,  which 
represents  total  control  by  the  State  of  all 
Humanity  and  lu  activity.  Poles  apart,  as 
you  know. 

Eight  years  ago.  when  the  communists 
took  over  Cuba,  all  Latin  America  whs  unsure 
of  the  way.  Conflicting  Ideologies  confused 
many.  But  Democracy  won  out  over  red 
stratecy  on  all  Latin  American  fronts. 

Today  I  can  say  with  certainty  It  Is  our 
conviction,  as  Nlcaraguans.  as  Latin  Amer- 
icans, there  Is  no  sub; Utute  for  liberty.  ther<? 
Is  no  substitute  for  autodetermlnatlon.  Those 
who  wave  the  Red  Flag  and  those  who  use 
democracy  as  a  front,  have  failed  and  are 
falling  miserably. 

The  reason  for  this  failure  Is  that  the 
people  have  been  able  to  understand  Amer- 
ica was  initially  a  Continent  of  freedom, 
that  America  is  today  a  Continent  for  free- 
dom. No  cynical  bearded  Castro,  or  mystic 
"Che"  Guevara.  Is  going  to  chanee  the  basic 
philosophy   of   the   Latin   American    people. 

Those  of  us  with  European  ancestry,  have 
had  It  Instilled  In  us  that  freedom  Is  the 
basis  of  well-being  everywhere,  as  the  United 
States    has   proved    throughout    Its    history 

I  am  very  pleased  to  have  been  honored 
with  the  request  to  address  you.  I  do  not 
want  you  to  think  that  my  Ideas  are  dif- 
ferent from  yours.  Perhaps  our  systems  are 
different.  But  the  final  goal,  the  well-being 
of  the  Nlcaraguan  people,  the  well-being  of 
Central  America  and  of  the  World,  through 
freedom  and  democracy.  Is  always  in  our 
hearts. 

I  ask  you  to  send  these  words  to  your 
friends  In  the  United  States:  we  too  need 
brains,  we  also  need  people  with  the  desire 
to  work  In  partnrrrhlp  with  us. 

Once  an  old  man  told  me  In  the  United 
States:  "If  I  were  30  years  younger.  I  would 
go  to  Latin  America  because  there  Is  a 
future  there" 

Let  me  tell  you  too.  gentlemen :  There  Is  a 
great  future  In  Nicaragua  for  free  enterprise, 
with  freedom  and  with  facilities  freely  offered 
to  the  people  who  are  coming,  and  who  will 
come  later,  to  share  with  us  the  risks  and 
benefits    of    life. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


PEACE  CORPS 


Mr.  TYDINOS.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  1.  1961.  President  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy, by  Executive  order,  created  our 
Peace  Corps.  On  Its  seventh  anniversary 
It  Is  well  for  all  Americans  to  recall  the 
dream  upon  which  the  Peace  Corps  was 
founded  and  recognize  the  real  accom- 
plishments which  the  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers are  making  dally  to  the  lives  of 
thousands  of  people. 

In  January  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
visit  with  Peace  Corps  volimteers  serv- 
ing in  three  of  the  great  countries  of 
Latin  America — Peru.  Chile,  and  Brazil. 
I  spent  6  full  days  with  the  volunteers 
at  their  work  sites  and  In  their  homes. 
These  volunteers,  as  well  as  their  coun- 
terparts throughout  the  world,  were 
worldng  long  hours  imder  difflcult  con- 
ditions and  were  making  a  real  contribu- 
tion to  the  communities  they  were  serv- 
ing. They  were  truly  fulfilling  the  vision 
President  Kennedy  expressed  so  well  in 
1960  when  he  said: 

Think  of  the  wonders  skilled  American 
personnel  could  work,  building  good  will, 
building  the  peace.  There  is  not  enough 
money  In  all  Anterlca  to  relieve  the  misery 
at  the  underdeveloped  world  In  a  giant  and 


endless  soup  kitchen.  But  there  Is  enough 
know  how  and  enough  knowledgeable  people 
to  help  those  nations  help  themselves. 

I  therefore  propose  that  our  Inadequate 
efforts  In  this  area  be  supplemented  by  & 
"Peace  Corps"  of  wlented  young  men  willing 
and  able  to  serve  their  country  In  this  fash 
Ion  for  three  years  .  .  .  well  quaUfled  to  rig- 
orous standards — well  trained  In  the  lan- 
guage, skills  and  customs  they  will  need  to 
know — and  directed  and  paid  by  the  ICA- 
polnt  4  agencies.  We  cannot  discontinue 
training  our  young  men  as  soldiers  of  war — 
but  we  also  need  tliem  as  "ambassadors  of 
peace." 

Since  1961.  more  than  25.000  young 
Americans  have  gone  to  unknown  lands 
to  meet  unresolved  problems,  with  a 
spirit  of  dedication  and  resolve  that  has 
seen  them  not  only  build  a  new  image 
of  Americans  but  also  bring  concrete  ad- 
vances to  the  lives  of  the  countless  num- 
ber of  people.  During  my  6  days  with 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  in  South  Amer- 
ica I  had  a  chance  to  meet  over  70  of 
them.  This  is  but  a  small  handful  of  the 
more  than  11,000  volunteers  who  have 
gone  south  in  the  past  7  years  to  assign- 
ments in  the  20  countiies  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica. Volunteers  whom  I  visited  were  per- 
forming a  variety  of  tasks. 

In  Lima,  for  example.  I  met  several 
brilliant  young  American  architects 
who.  instead  of  yielding  to  lucrative  of- 
fers from  private  American  businesses, 
had  decided  to  give  a  small  part  of  their 
lives  to  designing  adequate  dwellings  In 
the  barriadas  of  Lima.  Their  architec- 
tural skill  was  not  challenged  by  the 
requirement  that  they  build  beautiful  or 
gigantic  buildings.  Rather,  their  skill  was 
challenged  by  the  need  to  build  adequate 
housing,  and  public  buildings  with  a 
minimum  cost  and  a  minimum  of  re- 
sources. And.  they  were  meeting  that 
challenge. 

Also  in  Lima  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
visit  some  volunteers  who  had  organized 
a  summer  camp  and  related  activities  to 
bring  a  little  fun  and  recreation  into  the 
drab  and  dull  lives  of  the  barriada  chil- 
dren. I  also  met  some  volunteers  who 
were  working  with  the  dynamic  young 
mayor  of  El  Augustino.  Danny  Lumbardi, 
to  devise,  plan  and  construct  needed 
public  services  for  his  section  of  Lima. 

In  the  Andean  altiplano  of  Peru,  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  visit  a  Peace  Corps 
couple  who  were  working  and  living 
among  the  Andean  Indians  In  a  little 
known  village  of  Sangarra.  This  hardy 
6ouple  was  teaching  4-H  and  basic  agri- 
cultural methods  and  skills  in  an  area 
characterized  by  medieval  conditions. 
Their  work  had  gone  slowly  for  the  In- 
dians hswi  been  reluctant  to  accept 
change,  although  their  primitive  meth- 
ods were  hardly  productive.  Yet  these 
volunteers  were  getting  their  message 
through  and  the  Indians  had  begun  to 
use  insecticides  and  fertilizer  to  make 
their  land  more  productive. 

In  Santiago,  Chile,  I  saw  volunteers 
developing  cooperative  housing  projects 
in  the  ooblacions.  These  projects  were 
begun  with  the  encoiuragement  of  our 
former  Ambassador  Ralph  Dungan  who 
not  only  helped  the  cooperatives  get 
necessary  blockmaking  machines  but 
who  also  spent  many  weekends  working 
along  side  volimteers  and  local  Inhabi- 
tants. With  the  help  of  modem  block- 
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making  equipment  and  the  spirit  and  in- 
dustry of  the  people  who  they  were  serv- 
ing volunteers  began  construction  of 
modern,  adequate  shelters  and  dweUings 
were  replacing  shacks  of  sticks  or  clap- 
board. 

In  Valparaiso,  Chile.  I  had  tlie  oppor- 
tunity to  talk  with  a  number  of  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  who  were  performing  a 
variety  of  services.  Some  worked  in  hos- 
pitals as  skilled  technicians  and  nurses: 
some  were  teaching  in  elementary 
schools;  some  were  helping  in  the  plan- 
ning and  construction  of  new  school 
buildings:  others  were  preparing  to  take 
teaching  assignments  in  Chilean  uni- 
versities; and  still  others  were  working 
with  the  Chilean  fishing  fleet  These  vol- 
unteers had  weathered  a  number  of 
storms  especially  those  who  were  as- 
.sipned  to  teach  in  some  Chilean  universi- 
ties In  these  universities  student  strikes, 
aimed  primarily  at  restructuring  the  cur- 
riculum, also  were  directed  at  eradicating 
the  Peace  Corps  presence  in  the  universi- 
ties Such  anti-Peace  Corps  demonstra- 
tions show  that  the  work  of  the  Peace 
Corps  volunteer  is  not  easy  and  is  not 
always  readily  accepted.  But  the  volun- 
teers persevere  and,  in  spite  of  obstacles, 
do  a  fine  job. 

In  Brazil  I  had  the  opiwrtunity  to  visit 
with  the  volunteers  who  were  doing  basic 
community  development  work  in  the 
favclas  of  Rio  and  Recife,  bringing  new 
ideas  and  new  skills  to  communities 
which  are  primarily  the  shelter  of  hordes 
of  rural  migrants  who  are  getting  their 
first  distasteful  taste  of  urban  living.  The 
lavelas  are  crowded  squalid  squatter  set- 
tlements without  sewage  or  safe  water. 
Some  in  Recife  are  so  horrid  that  only 
half  of  those  born  live  to  the  age  of  5. 
Volunteers  live  in  these  conditions  and, 
through  superlative  efforts,  improve  the 
lives  of  the  inhabitants.  I  was  particular- 
ly impressed  by  the  construction  through 
Peace  Corps  help  of  a  community  health 
facility  in  one  of  the  most  horrid  areas  of 
Recife. 

These  volimteers  are.  of  course,  but  a 
handful  of  the  more  than  4,300  volun- 
teers serving  in  Latin  America.  They 
are  but  a  handful  of  the  more  than  600 
volunteers  serving  in  Brazil,  the 
more  than  300  serving  in  Peru,  Euid  the 
more  than  30C  serving  in  Chile.  But 
these  volunteers  whom  I  visited  and 
their  counterparts  serving  in  the  other 
countries  of  Latin  America  and  in  the 
developing  countries  of  Africa.  Asia,  and 
the  Pacific  islands  have  ti  ansformed  the 
novel  idea  of  a  Peace  Corps  into  a  vig- 
orous reality  worthy  of  applause.  Their 
efforts  have  erased  the  skepticism  and 
even  derision  which  greeted  the  idea 
of  a  Peace  Corps. 

The  volunteers  have  not  just  been 
clean  living  boys  and  girls  out  to  prove 
that  Americans  could  inhabit  mud  huts 
and  make  friends  with  foreigners.  They 
are  men  and  women  given  awesome  and 
complicated  responsibilities.  The  true 
scope  and  nature  of  these  responsibilities 
were  expressed  by  one  education  official 
in  Africa  who  in  questioning  a  volunteer 
said: 

Do  you  realize  the  reeponslblUtles  you 
have?  The  education  of  our  future  genera- 
tion Is  In  your  bands 


Volunteers  throughout  the  world  are 
meeting  such  responsibilities  with  vigor, 
capacity,  and  courage. 

There  are  many  cultural  antecedents 
of  our  Peace  Corps,  Christopher  Colum- 
bus may  have  been  our  hemisphere's 
first  Peace  Corps  visionary.  Finding  his 
hosts  "very  deficient  in  everything,"  the 
Genoan  hoped  to  win  their  friendship 
by  making  them  beneficiaries  of  Euro- 
pean technology  and  culture.  To  accom- 
plish this  "rather  by  love  than  by  force" 
was  his  dream. 

The  work  of  Christian  missionaries  is 
also  an  obvious  antecedent.  Franciscan 
priests  in  the  new  world  demonstrated 
the  effectiveness  of  the  "people  to  peo- 
ple" approach  which  distinguishes  the 
Peace  Corps  today.  Mid- 16th-century 
American  Indians  begged  that  none  but 
the  good  friars  be  sent  to  them  since 
"these  go  about  poorly  dressed  and  bare- 
footed like  us;  they  eat  what  we  eat, 
they  settle  down  among  us,  and  they  are 
gentle."  These  friars  introduced  iron 
hoes  and  encouraged  the  Indians  to  plant 
and  tend  maize.  They  also  showed  their 
willingness  to  live  with  the  tribes,  speak 
their  languages,  and  help  them  with 
economic  as  well  as  spiritual  pursuits. 
It  must  be  recognized  that  such  in- 
struction has  never  been  onesided.  Our 
Pilgrim  forefathers  owed  a  great  debt 
to  Squanto,  who  taught  them  how  to 
plant  com,  to  fish,  and  to  procure  other 
commodities  and  to  find  their  way  in  un- 
known places.  New  England  missionaries 
soon  tried  to  repay  the  debt  when,  in 
1648,  John  Eliot  of  Massachusetts  pro- 
posed that  the  Indians  be  taught  fish- 
ing, building,  and  various  other  trades. 
Ever  since  Eliot's  time,  American  mis- 
sionaries have  carried  their  message  in 
ever  widening  circles  and  with  them  they 
have  taken  th3  growing  knowledge  and 
technological  skills  of  th^  American  peo- 
ple. These  missionaries  not  only  spread 
the  word  of  God,  but  also  spread  Ameri- 
can know  how. 

Another  cultural  antecedent  of  the 
Peace  Corps  was  President  Truman's 
point  4  program.  That  program,  however, 
dealt  directly  with  governments,  not  with 
people. 

Dealing  directly  with  peoples  were 
several  nonofficial  foreign  aid  programs 
which  were  proving  their  success  before 
the  Peace  Corps  idea  was  promulgated. 
In  1962.  President  Kennedy  acknowl- 
edged that  an  organization  known  as 
Operations  Crossroads  Africa  was  one  of 
the  progenitors  of  the  Peace  Corps.  Be- 
gun in  1957.  Operations  Crossroads  Af- 
rica is  a  privately  financed  organization 
which  promotes  communication  between 
non-African  and  African  people.  While 
these  volunteers,  unlike  Peace  Corpsmen, 
are  not  intensively  trained  to  go  abroad 
as  people-to-people  technicians  and 
teachers  and  their  visits  are  quite  short 
compared  to  those  of  corspmen,  the  in- 
tent, in  terms  of  developing  friendly  re- 
lations, is  the  same. 

Along  with  Operations  Crossroads  Af- 
rica, groups  like  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee,  the  Experiment  in 
International  Living,  and  the  Interna- 
tional Volunteer  Services  deserve  to  be 
recognized  as  private  forerunners  of  the 
Peace  Corps. 


But  it  was  left  to  the  Peace  Corps,  both 
in  concept  and  reality,  to  win  the  imagi- 
nation to  our  Nation  and  of  our  young 
people.  Although  Peace  Corps  appUca- 
tions  have  "leveled  off,"  they  have  leveled 
off  at  a  very  high  figure — 40.000  a  year. 
The  Peace  Corps  has  provided  a  place 
for  the  energy  and  talent  of  many  of  our 
dedicated  young  people.  It  has  given  to 
many  inhabitants  of  far-off  lands  a  new 
look  at  the  face  of  America.  Efforts  of 
the  volunteers,  of  course,  are  but  first 
steps — steps  taken  alongside  peoples  of 
the  community  in  which  they  woik.  More 
than  anything  else,  the  volunteers  give 
to  the  people  with  whom  they  work  a 
hope  and  vision  for  their  own  nation.  As 
one  Peace  Corps  volunteer  explained : 

Our  reward  comes  from  seeing  only  the 
beginning— for  a  project  can  have  no  end 
until  every  stomach  gets  full  and  each  child 

is  strong  and  healthy.  They  need  us  here. 
Two  years  of  our  time  Is  a  small  price  to 
pay  for  bringing  help  to  so  many  who  need 
so  much. 

From  what  I  have  seen  myself  the 
Peace  Corps  has  a  brilliant  future.  It  has 
built  well  in  7  years.  And  I  am  certain 
that  with  the  continued  response  of  our 
idealistic,  dedicated,  capable,  young  peo- 
I)le,  the  Peace  Corps  will  continue  to 
build  in  the  future. 

As  President  Johnson  has  said: 
Thomas  Hardy  once  said  that  war  makes 
rattling  good  history  but  peace  Is  poor  for 
reading.  You  people  (Peace  Corps  Volun- 
teers) I  think,  have  changed  that.  In  three 
years  the  aspirations  and  accomplishments 
of  the  Peace  Corps  have  made  the  pursuit 
of  peace  "rattling  good  history."  Not  only 
have  you  given  us  new  faith  In  the  audac- 
ity and  Ideals  of  the  American  Revolution, 
not  only  have  you  reminded  us  that  we  are 
a  young  nation  of  young  people,  not  only 
have  you  kept  your  sights  on  our  deep  com- 
mitment to  help  others  to  seek  peace  and 
Justice  and  abundance.  But  you  have  also 
Inspired  us  to  get  on  with  the  unfinished 
work  of  our  own  society. 


DALLAS  COUNTY  YOUNG  DEMO- 
CRATS ENDORSE  BIG  THICKET 
NATIONAL  PARK 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
for  years,  now,  there  has  been  great  in- 
terest in  preserving  the  virgin  and  wild 
timbered  areas  of  southeast  Texas.  This 
area,  called  the  Big  Thicket,  has  played 
an  important  role  in  the  history  of  that 
part  of  the  United  States  throughout  all 
its  period  of  development. 

In  the  last  half  century,  this  area  has 
been  endangered  by  the  constant  en- 
croachments of  civilization,  and  by  the 
lumberman's  ax. 

In  recognition  of  the  importance  of 
the  Big  Thicket  of  Texas  and  of  the 
threats  imposed  to  its  existence  I  intro- 
duced a  bin  to  establish  a  representative 
portion  of  the  Big  Thicket  as  a  national 
park. 

Many  organizations  have  supported  my 
bill.  Threats  to  the  existence  of  the 
Thicket  have  caused  the  rise  of  conser- 
vation groups  dedicated  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Big  Thicket;  books  have  been 
written  about  the  wonders  of  nature 
about  to  be  lost  forever;  and  nearly  aU 
groups  which  understand  the  situation 
agree  that  the  Thicket  should  be 
preserved. 
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One  of  the  Interested  groups  Is  the 
Young  Democrats  of  Dallas  County. 
They  have  unanimously  passed  a  resolu- 
tion adopting  the  preservation  of  the  Big 
Thicket  as  their  club  project. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  their 
resolution,  passed  January  7.  1968.  and 
signed  by  their  president.  Rita  McDonald, 
be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whewas.  The  Big  Thicket  area  remalna  a 
great  natural  reeerve  of  wildlife  and  vegata- 
tlon  a«  well  aa  a  place  of  great  scenic  wonder 
and  beauty,  and 

Whereaa,  The  crush  of  civilization  Is  de- 
atroylng  thousanda  of  acres  that  could  other- 
wise contribute  to  the  education  and  pleas- 
ure of  man.  and 

Whereas.  United  State*  Senator  Ralph  Yar- 
borough  and  many  others  have  made  many 
pleas  that  this  area  of  natural  splendor  be 
reserved  as  a  NaUonal  Park. 

Be  It  therefore  resolved.  That  the  Young 
Democrats  of  Dallaa  County  commend  the 
efforts  of  Senator  Ralph  Yarborough  and 
adopt  aa  acTub  project  an  effort  to  make  the 
Big  Thlckrt'flther  a  State  or  a  National  Park 
in  order  to  secure  the  beauty  and  natural 
varieties  of  the  are*  for  future  generaUona. 
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PRESIDENTS    FARM 
MESSAGE 


Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  Presi- 
dent Johnsons  prosperity  and  progress 
for  the  fanner  and  rural  America  mes- 
sage Is  the  best  sUtement  ever  presented 
to  the  Congress  on  the  problems,  and  the 
solutions  to  the  problems,  of  rural  Amer- 
ica. For  the  first  time  we  are  presented 
with  a  comprehensive  pacltage  of  con- 
structive programs  designed  to  bring 
about  the  full  development  of  all  the 
component  parts  of  the  rural  economy. 
The  needs  of  family  farmers,  rural 
communities  and  the  rwal  poor  were  all 
considered  in  zhis  well-balanced  message. 
I  was  delighted  that  the  President 
placed  so  much  emphasis  on  moving 
forward  in  our  efforts  to  help  the  small 
farmer. 

I  was  especially  pleased  to  note  his 
request  for  additional  funds  to  help  low- 
income  ranchers  who  depend  on  National 
Forest  lands  for  so  much  of  their  live- 
stock grazing  areas. 

The  President  also  points  out  that  we 
need  to  make  more  funds  available  to 
smaU  farmers  so  they  can  add  new  en- 
terprises Including  nonfarm  enterprises. 
To  this  I  heartily  agree.  There  are  many 
small  farmers  in  New  Mexico  who  could 
build  up  their  crop  and  livestock  enter- 
prises, who  could  expand  their  handi- 
craft work,  if  they  had  access  to  credit 
on  proper  terms.  In  recent  years  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  has  made 
headway  in  providing  this  type  of  assist- 
ance through  the  economic  opportunity 
loan  program,  but  much  more  needs  to 
b«done.  ^  ^  ,  _ 

The  President  notes  that  we  need  to 
provide  credit  to  help  farmers  convert 
their  land  into  income-producing  recre- 
ation areas.  To  this  I  heartily  agree. 

Each  year  New  Mexico  because  of  Its 
natural  beauty,  its  climate,  forests, 
mountains  and  streams,  attracts  a  grow- 
ing number  of  tourists.  But  the  potential 
of  my  State  as  a  center  for  recreation 
seekers  has  barely  been  scratched. 


I  know  that  hundreds  of  our  farmers 
could  profit  by  turning  their  land  into 
hunting  preserves  and  other  types  of  rec- 
reation areas. 

In  his  message  President  Johnson  also 
proposed  to  esUblish  a  credit  program 
for  rural  cooperatives  now  Ineligible  for 
assistance  from  the  Bank  for  Coopera- 
tives or  the  poverty  program.  This,  too. 
Is  an  extremely  worthwhile  proposal. 

Time  and  again,  in  my  State,  as  else- 
where, there  have  been  groups  of  farm- 
ers who  wanted  to  work  together  to  ob- 
tain needed  equipment,  to  market  their 
products,  who  have  been  unable  to  do 
so  because  they  were  not  low  enough  on 
the  economic  ladder  to  qualify  for  an  eco- 
nomic opportunity  loan  and  not  high 
enough  to  meet  the  requirements  of  other 
credit  sources.  This  credit  gap  should  be 
fUled. 

In  conclusion  may  I  say  that  I  am 
firmly  convinced,  as  the  President  Is,  that 
small  fanners  who  want  to  continue 
farming,  who  want  to  stay  on  the  land, 
should  be  enabled  to  do  so. 

The  proposals  In  the  farm  message  arc 
a  step  in  this  direction.  Not  only  will 
they  provide  small  farmers  with  options 
they  can  exercise,  but  it  will  also  provide 
them  with  Incentives  to  become  self- 
sufficient  in  fields  in  which  they  are 
familiar. 

It  is  indeed  heartening  to  see  the  con- 
cern the  President  Is  exercising  in  this 

field.  _„  _,      .  . 

I  devoutly  hope  that  we  will  give  his 
recommendations  fuU  consideration. 


RETIREMENT  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 
PORTER  HARDY,  JR. 


Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  last  Sun- 
day the  Honorable  Porter  Hardy.  Jr.. 
dean  of  the  Virginia  delegation  In  the 
House,  announced  his  decision  not  to 
seek  reelection. 

We  who  have  been  privileged  to  be  his 
constituents  in  Virginia's  Second  Con- 
gressional EWstrict  feel  a  deep  sense  of 
loss  and  disappointment  at  the  knowl- 
edge that  he  does  not  plan  to  return  to 
Congress.  His  dedicated,  able,  and  con- 
scientious representation  wUl  be  missed 
In  his  home  district  and  on  the  national 
scene  as  well.  He  has  been  a  longtime 
friend  of  mine.  I  have  benefited  many 
times  from  his  wise  counsel  and  have 
long  admired  his  courage  and  Inde- 
pendence. J     -    ^, 

Knowing  of  the  respect  and  affection 
many  Members  of  the  Senate  have  de- 
veloped for  Porter  Hardy  over  the  past 
22  years.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  editorial  comment  of  the  Norfolk- 
Portsmouth  Vlrginian-Pllot  on  Mr. 
Hardy's  illustrious  career  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
(From  the  Vlrglnlan-Pllot,  Feb.  27,  19681 
Poam  Hamt'b  RrnaiMKNT:   22-Ybab 

CONOBSSSMAN 

Porter  Hardy  Jr.  seemed  an  tinllkely  per- 
son to  stabUlze  the  Second  Virginia  Congree- 
alonal  Dlatrlcfs  repreaentaUon  when  be  en- 
tered pollUca  24  years  ago.  In  recent  times 
Colgate  W.  Darden  Jr.  had  held  the  seat, 
then  Norman  R.  Hamilton,  and  then  Mr. 
Darden  again.  Winder  R.  Harrta  reallMd  an 


old  ambition  to  be  a  Congressman  when  Mr. 
Darden  withdrew  to  run  for  Governor  In  1941. 
But  he  quickly  wearied  of  the  ofBce,  and 
Ralph  H.  Daughton.  who  had  been  In  the 
General  Assembly,  commandeered  the  Demo- 
cratic Organizations'  support  to  succeed  lilin. 
Mr.  Hardy,  "coming  forward  rapidly  after  a 
late  start,  without  previous  political  experi- 
ence and  without  visible  organization"  (in 
the  words  of  a  contemporary  editorialist  i , 
came  within  719  votes  of  whipping  him.  Two 
years  later  he  renewed  hta  challenge  and  won; 
and  the  District's  people  said.  Well,  here  we 
go  again,  another  in-and-outer. 

But  of  courae  they  were  wrong.  Mr.  Hardy 
had  gone  to  Congreat  to  stay  for  22  years. 
When  be  announced  over  the  past  weekend 
that  he  would  not  run  again  he  was  senior 
member  of  the  Virginia  delegation,  a  national 
power  In  the  House  Armed  Services  and  Gov- 
emment  Operation*  Committees,  a  prestigi- 
ous bridge  between  House  liberals  and  con- 
servatives, and  a  constructive  force  in  Nor- 
folk and  Portsmouth  affairs. 

It  was  as  a  Churchland  farmer  that  this 
two-city  Representative  went  to  Washington. 
The  District  then  Included  old  Princess  Anne 
and  Norfolk  Counties.  Suffolk,  and  Nanse- 
mond.  Southampton,  and  Isle  of  Wight  Cotm- 
tlea  a«  well  as  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth.  His 
presidency  of  the  Association  of  Virginia 
Vegetable  and  Potato  Growers  provided  him 
a  grvater  base  than  the  urban  politicians 
realized.  Prlnceas  Anne,  which  then  was  more 
notable  for  spinach  and  strawberries  than 
for  housing  developments  and  shopping  cen- 
tera,  lined  up  for  him  behind  the  Kellani*: 
the  Organization  thus  broken,  the  Daughton 
star  went  down. 

If  the  farmer  was  an  odd  prospect  lor 
durability,  so  was  he  an  odd  farmer.  For  one 
thing,  he  held  a  degree  from  Randolph- 
Macon  College  and  was  an  alumnus  of  the 
Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration. He  was  a  marketing  expert  a* 
well  as  a  grower.  As  earthy,  horny-handed, 
and  sun-squlntlng  as  he  was.  he  was  \vell 
qualified,  as  he  soon  Indicated,  to  become 
authoritative  In  naval  and  military  problems, 
particularly  the  complexities  of  lo(?Utlcs  and 
contracting,  and  to  assume  leadership  in 
such  city  matters  as  redevelopment  and  edu- 
cation. Yet,  to  this  day  some  of  his  old  con- 
stituents In  Southampton  and  Isle  of  Wight 
still  call  on  the  farmer  for  help. 

The  Founding  Fathers  Intended  for  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  have  a  rapidly 
changing  membership.  In  contrast  with  rela- 
tive continuity  for  Senators.  In  the  e.irly 
years  of  the  Nation  such  wa«  the  order  of 
Congress.  But  careers  In  the  House  have  been 
Increasingly  realized  despite  the  brevity  of 
terms.  With  Mr.  Hardy's  long  tenure,  this 
District  haa  learned  the  value  of  a  Congress- 
man's experiences,  seniority,  and  prestige,  as 
well  as  training,  devotion,  and  ambition. 
While  It  will  benefit  for  a  long  time  from 
•  Mr.  Hardy's  achievements.  It  will  miss  him. 
It  will  miss  him  Indeed. 

Still,  his  decision  to  step  down  at  age  65, 
before  straining  his  capacity  In  any  way.  is 
admirable.  He  Is  leaving  the  Congressional 
scene  as  he  entered  It — vigorous,  able,  cour- 
ageous Independent,  and  surprising. 
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GUN  LOBBY  DISTORTS  SECOND 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
prepare  Senators  for  the  Inundation  of 
anti-legislation  mall  on  the  firearms  con- 
trol bill  sponsored  by  me  and  recom- 
mended by  the  administration.  The  bill— 
S.  1.  amendment  No.  90— is  now  pending 
before  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
after  being  approved  last  September  by 
the  Subcommittee  To  Investigate  Juve- 
nile Delinquency. 

The  most  frequent  outbursts  against 


any  kind  of  firearms  control  come  from 
trade  associations  and  journals,  groups 
of  misled  sportsmen,  and  well-financed 
lobbies.  They  not  only  oppose  the  law,  but 
Indeed  question  the  right  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  regulate  firearms. 

Any  law.  Federal  or  otherwise,  that 
shows  promise  of  disarming  the  criminal 
is  shouted  down  with  a  slogan  allegedly 
based  on  the  second  amendment,  which 
the  opposition  reduces  to  "the  right  to 
keep  and  bear  arms." 

Tlie  half-truths,  distortions,  and  mis- 
representations, of  which  the  truncated 
tas  line  above  is  a  perfect  example,  have 
succeeded  in  confusing  the  public  and 
intimidating  legislators.  There  has  been 
no  serious  change  in  the  Federal  Fire- 
arms laws  in  30  years. 

S.  1.  amendment  90  has  not  been  acted 
upon  by  either  House  of  Congress.  And, 
as  the  second  session  of  the  90th  Congress 
progresses,  the  lobbyists  are  preparing 
another  funeral  for  the  firearms  legisla- 
tion. ,     , 

The  latest  fuel  for  their  pyre  is  In 
March,  1968,  Issue  Of  Guns  and  Ammo 
magazine.  A  standing  feature,  "The  Right 
To  Keep  and  Bear  Arms,"  has  this  month 
a  screaming  cover  headline  which  quotes 
a  retired  Army  General  this  way:  "Ex- 
clusive: Dodd's  Bill  Would  Take  the 
Rifles  Away  Prom  Sportsmen." 

On  the  inside,  under  a  banner  which 
again  declares  the  half  line  "The  Right 
To  Keep  and  Bear  Arms,"  the  article 
actually  does  specifically  charge  that  the 
gun  bill  would  deprive  sportsmen  of  their 

rifles.  ^  . 

It  never  ceases  to  amaze  me  how  sucn 
clearly  erroneous  information  can  con- 
tinually find  its  way  into  print  and  be 
read  and  believed  by  large  segments  of 
our  people.  ,      _^^.   ^. 

The  article  goes  even  further  With  the 
interesting  suggestion  that  there  Is  a 
cormectlon  between  the  teachings  of 
Lenin,  Trotsky,  Marx,  and  Engels  and 
what  the  author  sees  as  the  softheaded 
views  of  those  who  dare  propose  or  sup- 
port a  law  to  disarm  criminals. 

At  the  prodding  of  the  editors  of  Guns 
and  Ammo,  the  author  and  his  inter- 
viewee feel  that  the  gun  bill  will  disarm 
law-abiding  citizens  and  will  remove  an 
important  line  of  defense  against  a  Com- 
mimist  takeover. 

I  cannot  seriously  believe  that  dis- 
arming criminals  will  precipitate  a  Com- 
munist takeover  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  Nor  do  I  believe  any  Senator 
sees  such  a  threat. 

A  flag-waving  distortion  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  second  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  will  not,  I  am  sure,  sway 
Congress  from  its  duty  in  passing  effec- 
tive and  enforceable  firearms  control 
laws  in  this  session. 

If  plarmed  confusion  has  helped  to  keep 
effective  firearms  laws  off  the  books  and 
provide  a  cornucopia  of  firearms  for  the 
underworld,  the  agitators,  and  the  insane, 
then  those  who  planned  the  confusion 
have  helped  to  arm  the  criminal,  and 
they  share  in  his  crime. 

The  "guns-and-ammo"  logic  has  noth- 
ing to  recommend  It. 

There  is  no  question  of  the  scope  or 
intent  or  the  purpose  of  the  second 
amendment  to  the  Constitution.  The  Su- 
preme Court  long  ago  settled  that. 


Neither  is  there  any  question  of  the 
scope  or  the  intent  or  the  need  for  my 
legislation.  It  has  been  documented  in- 
dependently a  thousand  times. 

The  second  amendment  does  not  guar- 
antee the  Individual  citizen  the  unlimited 
right  to  keep  and  bear  arms,  and  the  sec- 
ond amendment  does  not  limit  the  power 
of  Government  to  regulate  or  prohibit 
the  possession  of  guns  by  private  citi- 
zens. 

On  March  1,  1967.  the  Illinois  State 
Bar  Association  published  a  booklet  en- 
titled "Your  Bill  of  Rights."  which  in- 
cluded a  section  on  the  second  amend- 
ment. Concisely  and  inteUigently  written 
by  Cllve  FoUmer,  the  chapter  answers 
those  arguments  and  puts  them  forever 
to  rest. 

Every  Member  of  Congress  should  have 
this  article  at  hand  as  he  is  relentlessly 
bombarded  by  the  "right-to-bear-arms" 
sloganeering  during  the  coming  weeks 
and  months. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
analysis  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


AMENDMENT  II— RIGHT  TO  KE13>  AND 

Beak  Arms 

(Qr,  more  accurately.  The  Right  of  States 
to  Maintain  a  Militia) 

Amendment  II:  Right  of  people  to  bear 
arms  not  to  be  infringed.— A  well  regulated 
Militia,  being  necessary  to  the  security  of  a 
free  State,  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and 
bear  Arms,  shaU  not  be  Infringed. 

APPLICATION    TO    STATES,    NOT    INDIVIDUALS 

The  Second  Amendment  Is  often  mislead- 
ing on  a  first  reading  because  the  historical 
concerns  that  led  to  its  enactment  have  been 
largely  forgotten.  Although  it  appirently 
creates  a  right  of  the  individual  citizen  to 
keep  and  carry  guns.  It  actually  does  not  ap- 
ply Individually  to  the  private  citizen.  It  U 
a  guarantee  to  the  states  of  their  right  to 
maintain  an  organized,  and  armed,  mUltia. 
The  key  word  in  the  amendment  is  "mllltla 
and  the  key  historical  fact  leading  to  its  en- 
actment was  the  18th  century  fear  of  stand- 
ing armies. 

HISTORY 

First  introduced  In  Europe  by  Charles  VII 
of  France  In  1445,  professional  armies  be- 
came synonymous,  to  English-speaking  peo- 
ples, with  the  repressive  governments  of  the 
Continent.  Blackstone  expressed  the  feeUng 
thus:  "In  a  land  of  liberty  it  Is  extremely 
dangerous  to  make  a  distinct  order  of  the 
profession  of  arms.  In  absolute  monarchies 
this  is  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  prince, 
and  arises  from  the  main  principle  of  their 
constltuUon.  which  U  that  of  governing  by 
fear  .  .  ."  (Book  I,  Ch.  13.  pp.  407,  408.)  In 
both  England  and  the  new  United  States, 
major  reliance  for  military  defense  was 
placed  on  the  militia:  the  body  of  citizens 
called  Into  service  In  times  of  danger. 

The  visceral  reaction  against  standing 
armies  was  shared  by  most  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  However,  the  country  was 
faced  not  only  with  the  problem  of  a  savage 
fronUer,  which  demanded  constant  garrison- 
ing but  also  with  borders  touching  the  ter- 
ritory of  two  potentially  hostile  European 
countries— Britain  and  Spain.  The  drafters 
of  the  Constitution  therefore  concluded  that 
the  federal  government  should  not  be  spe- 
cifically denied  the  power  to  maintain  an 
army  In  peace  time. 

Collateral  checks  on  the  possible  repressive 
use  of  such  a  force  would  have  to  suffice. 
Chief  among  these  were:  (a)  a  two  year  limit 
on  congressional  appropriations  for  the  army; 
(b)    the  natural  hostility  of  the  people  to 


malnUlnlng  a  large  peacetime  force;  and  (c) 
reliance  on  the  state  mlllttas  to  balance  any 
Inordinate  growth  or  tlireat  from  such  an 
army.  As  Hamilton  argued  In  the  Federalist 
XLVI,  a  standing  army  can  never  exceed  a 
small  percentage  of  the  population,  while  the 
militias  would  be  composed  of  all  the  able- 
bodied  men  in  each  state.  Therefore,  a  stand- 
ing army  would  never  be  able  to  defeat  the 
combined  militias  of  the  states  and  Impose 
repressive  policies. 

Nevertheless,  heated  objections  were  raised 
by  the  Antl-Federalists  In  several  state  con- 
ventions called  to  consider  the  draft  consU- 
tutlon.  The  minority  report  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania convention,  for  instance,  denounced 
both  the  power  of  the  federal  goverrunent  to 
maintain  standing  armies  in  peacetime,  and 
the  power  of  the  federal  government  to  na- 
tionalize the  mlUtla  In  times  of  emergency. 
The  objection  to  standing  armies  was  merely 
the  reaction  of  men  wUling  to  carry  a 
familiar  Idea  to  the  extremes  of  absolute 
prohibition.  But  the  fear  of  federal  control  of 
the  mllltla  rested  on  somewhat  different 
grounds. 

Since  even  staunch  Federalists  believed 
that  future  wars  would  be  fought  primarUy 
by  levies  of  state  mlUtlas,  It  was  necessary  to 
provide  Congress  with  the  power  to  wield 
these  disparate  forces  into  a  unified  com- 
mand In  times  of  emergency.  This  was  done 
In  Article  I,  Sec.  8,  p.  15.  Those  suspicious  of 
the  federal  government  feared  that  this 
power  might  be  abused,  either  by  legislation 
limiting  the  states  in  maintaining  an  armed 
militia,  or  even  by  using  the  standing  army 
to  disarm  thB  state  militiamen. 

When  the  first  Congress  met.  James  Madi- 
son, In  response  to  a  campaign  pledge,  took 
it  upon  himself  to  condense  the  many  objec- 
tions raised  by  the  various  ratifying  conven- 
tions into  a  short  Bill  of  Rights.  His  purpose 
was  to  make  the  Constitution  "better  In  the 
opinion  of  those  who  are  opposed  to  it,  with- 
out weakening  its  frame  or  abridging  its 
usefulness.  In  the  Judgment  of  those  who  are 
attached  to  It.  .  .  "  (Annals  of  Congress, 
I  Cong.,  1  sess.,  I,  436)  On  the  power  of 
Congress  to  maintain  a  standing  army  he 
would  make  no  compromise.  This  power  was 
deemed  essential.  However,  the  fears  of  those 
who  believed  the  government  might  try  to 
disarm  the  state  militias  could  be  assuaged. 
By  expressly  prohibiting  the  federal  govern- 
ment from  Infringing  the  power  of  the  states 
to  maintain  an  armed  mllltla,  the  Second 
Amendment  provided  a  re-assuring  buttress 
to  Hamilton's  argiunent  that  the  mllltla 
would  be  a  check  on  the  standing  army. 

With  this  background  In  mind,  we  may 
turn  to  an  examination  of  what  the  Amend- 
ment means  today.  Since  there  have  been 
few  congressional  acts  regulating  weapons, 
the  courts  have  not  been  forced  to  fully 
delineate  the  scope  of  the  Amendment.  But 
by  forcing  past  decisions  to  their  logical  con- 
clusion, a  tentative  answer  may  be  reached. 
It  would  seem  that  the  Second  Amendment 
does  no  more  than  to  prohibit  Congress  from 
abolishing  the  state  militias  or  from  closing 
off  from  the  states  sources  of  arms  for  mem- 
bers of  their  militia.  (McKenna,  The  Right 
to  Keep  and  Bear  Arms,  12  Marq.  L.R.  138 
(1927)) 


GOVERNMENTAL  REGULATION  OF  ARMS 

It  does  not  limit  the  power  of  either  the 
federal  or  state  governments  to  regulate  the 
use  or  virtually  prohibit  the  possession  of 
guns  by  private  citizens.  Three  basic  factors 
lead  to  these  conclusions. 

First,  the  Amendment  protects  only  the 
people  considered  collectively,  as  members  of 
a  mllltla.  and  not  Individually,  as  private 
citizens.  (U.S.  V.  Adams,  D.C.,  SJD.  Florida, 
11  P.  Supp.  216  (1935);  U.S.  v  Tot,  131  F.  2d 
261  (1942) .  This  holding  is  necessary  for  sev- 
eral reasons.  Historically,  the  right  of  private 
citizens  to  keep  a  gun  was  not  at  issue  during 
the  passage  of  the  Second  Amendment.  The 
interpretation  of  the  Amendment  must  be 
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controlled  by  Ita  purpose,  set  forth  In  the 
first  clause.  Lastly,  the  words  "to  bear  arms" 
have  a  military  connotation.  A  hunter  doo 
not  "bear  arms"  regardless  of  how  long  he 
carries  a  g\XD. 

If  legislation  regulating  the  private  use  of 
guns  Is  to  be  attacked  as  a  violation  of  the 
Second  Amendment,  It  must  be  shown  that 
the  law  bears  a  reasonable  relaUonahlp  to  an 
Infringement  of  the  state's  power  to  main- 
tain a  mlllUa.  It  Is  possible  to  argue  that  a 
virtual  prohibition  on  private  ownership  of 
guns  would  deprive  the  state  of  a  pool  of  citi- 
zens who  have  gained  skill  In  handUng  guns 
from  private  practice  and  who  coiUd  thus 
serve  immediately  In  the  mllltla.  But  It  Is 
unlikely  that  this  argument  would  be  ac- 
cepted today.  As  early  as  1905.  a  Kansas  court 
pointed  out:  "The  weakness  of  this  argu- 
ment lies  in  the  fact  that  in  nearly  every 
state  in  the  Union,  there  are  provisions  for 
organizing  and  drilling  state  mllltla  In  suffi- 
cient numbers  to  meet  any  emergency." 
{Salina  v.  Blaksley.  83  P.  619  ( 1905) )  The  de- 
velopment of  complicated  new  weapons  sys- 
tems, the  Increased  standardization  of  train- 
ing, and  the  organizational  links  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  to  the  U.S  Army  have  dimin- 
ished still  further  the  reUance  of  the  state 
on  private"  training. 

Secondly,"  the  Amendment  does  not  create 
a  right,  but  merely  limits  the  power  of  the 
government  to  Infringe  a  right.  ( Caaea  v.  U.S.. 
X31  P  2d  916  ( 1942) ) .  If  the  Amendment  does 
not  create  a  right,  the  existence  and  scope 
of  the  private  citizens'  right  to  keep  arms 
must  be  determined  from  other  sources.  An 
examination  of  the  common  law  reveals  that 
such  a  "right"  Is  a  mere  privilege  subject  to 
regulation  or  prohibition  In  the  Interest  of 
public  safety 

That  the  carrying  of  arms  was  a  threat  to 
public  safetv  was  recognized  as  early  as  1328. 
when  the  Statute  of  Northhampton  pro- 
hibited anyone  to  go  armed  to  fairs  or 
markeu.  {The  Constitutional  Right  to  Keep 
and  Bear  Arms.  28  Har.  L.  R  473)  (March 
1915)) 

By  the  17th  century,  the  Increased  danger 
of  guns  led  Parliament  to  prohibit  the  lower 
economic  clasB?s  from  even  possessing  a  gun. 
(22  Car.  II  Ch  25)  Thus,  even  in  the  more  vio- 
lent periods  of  Medieval  and  Renaissance 
England,  the  private  right  to  keep  arms 
existed  only  to  the  extent  that  Parliament. 
In  the  Interest  of  pubUc  safety,  had  not  pre- 
scribed that  right. 

NO    APPLICATION    TO    STATES 

LasUy.  the  Amendment  Is  a  limit  only  on 
the  federal  government  and  has  no  applica- 
tion to  the  states,  i  U.S.  v.  CruikshanX.  92  U.S. 
542  23  L.  Bd.  588  (1875):  Presser  v.  Illinois. 
116  U.S.  252.  6  S.  Ct.  580  (1886))  The  only 
limits  on  state  regulaUon  of  guns  are  con- 
tained m  the  constitutions  of  the  states,  or. 
In  the  general  requirements  that  a  use  of  the 
police  power  bear  a  reasonable  relationship 
to  protection  of  public  safety.  Fifteen  states, 
including  Illinois,  have  no  provisions  In  their 
constitutions  concerning  a  right  to  bear  arms. 
In  such  states  the  legislature  may  regulate 
or.  In  proper  cases,  completely  prohibit  the 
possession  of  arms.  (People  v.  Camperlingo, 
231  P.  601  (1924) ) 

SUM  MAST 

In  summary,  the  Second  Amendment  was 
of  lUnlted  purpose  when  passed,  and  today  is 
probably  In  large  measure  meaningless.  The 
right  of  the  Individual  to  keep  and  carry 
arms  Is  unprotected  by  the  Amendment,  and. 
In  Illinois,  unprotected  by  the  state  constl- 
tuUon.  But  this  fact  should  not  be  a  cause 
of  alarm  to  hunters  or  marksmen.  The  posses- 
sion of  guns,  like  that  of  autos.  butcher 
knives,  garden  sickles,  and  other  dangerous 
but  useful  Instruments.  Is  not  constltu- 
Uonally  protected.  They  are  all  subject  to 
reasonable  regulation  In  the  public  Interest. 
The  true  source  of  protection  Is  the  force  of 


public   opinion   and    the   popularly   elected 
representatives. 

— Clivx  Foixmer. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  since  the 
first  day  of  this,  the  second  session  of  the 
90th  Congress,  we  here  in  the  Senate 
have  been  struggling  to  work  out  a  just 
solution  to  one  of  the  most  important 
issues  of  our  day.  that  of  adequate  civil 
rights  legislation. 

As  has  been  the  case  many  times  in 
the  past,  the  will  of  the  majority  has 
been  blocked  by  a  minority. 

Now,  however,  the  minority,  after 
causing  weeks  and  weeks  of  delay  on  this 
bill  and  holding  up  all  other  floor  work 
in  the  Senate,  is.  ready  to  sweep  in  with 
their  white  hats  to  becOTie  the  heroes  of 
1968  civil  rights  legislation. 

Senator  Dirksen.  after  voting  against 
cloture  twice  and  securing  similar  votes 
from  a  sufBcient  number  of  his  fellow 
Republicans  to  utilize  the  outmoded  two- 
thirds  rule  of  the  Senate,  is  now  ready 
in  this  election  year  to  become  Mr. 
Civil  Rights."  Many  of  his  fellow  Re- 
publicans, some  also  up  for  reeltctlon, 
are  ready  to  foUow  suit.  They  want  the 
best  of  both  worlds.  They  want  to  be 
able  to  tell  civil  rights  opponents  they 
voted  against  civil  rights,  and  they  want 
to  point  out  to  civil  rights  leaders  that 
they  "saved  the  day"  in  the  Senate. 

Not  many  people  are  fooled  by  this 
flip-flop  tactic.  The  February  29,  1968, 
issue  of  the  Washington  Post  contains 
an  excellent  editorial  entitled  "Bow  to 
Minority  Rule."  It  covers  very  well  the 
point  I  have  made  here  today,  and  I 
ask  permission  to  have  It  entered  into 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Bow  TO  MiNoartT  Rule 
The  Senate  having  voted  on  Monday  to 
make  Senator  Dlrksen  "Majority  Leader  for 
Civil  Rights."  the  Illlnolslan  U  taking  fuU 
advantage  of  his  opportunity  to  shape  new 
legislation.  We  hope  that,  out  of  his  pro- 
posed compromise,  the  Senate  will  be  able 
to  shape  and  pass  a  satisfactory  bill.  But  the 
Irony  of  turning  over  the  task  of  chief  archi- 
tect to  the  Minority  Leader  who  supported 
the  filibuster  will  not  be  lost. 

Apparently  the  Senator  from  Illinois  Is  now 
convinced  that  he  must  strive  for  the  enact- 
ment of  a  civil  rights  bill  of  some  kind  for 
the  sake  of  improving  the  Republican  image 
In  the  election  next  November.  It  might  well 
be  disastrous  to  the  Republican  cause  to 
defeat  the  civil  rlghu  bill,  which  clearly  has 
majority  support  In  the  Senate,  by  means  of 
a  filibuster.  In  voting  to  keep  the  filibuster 
going.  Mr.  Dlrksen  had  a  majority  of  the 
Republicans  in  the  Senate  against  him. 

Clearly,  then,  he  Is  In  a  hot  seat.  He  must 
produce  a  saUsfactory  bill  or  Incur  the  wrath 
of  many  leaders  In  his  own  Party  to  say 
nothing  of  the  country  as  a  whole.  And  he 
must  be  able  to  muster  a  two- thirds  majority 
vote  to  cut  off  debate  so  that  his  compromise 
can  pass.  All  the  substantial  resources  of 
the  Minority  Leader  will  be  needed  to  convert 
the  two  major  marks  against  him  (his  two 
votes  against  cloture)  Into  a  plus. 

Even  If  this  venture  Is  successful  In  some 
measure,  the  country  should  not  forget  what 
the  Senate  has  done.  It  has  had  to  recognize 
that  It  cannot  act  by  majority  vote  and  so 


It  has  resorted  to  the  expedient  of  trying  to 
act  by  minority  vote.  Whatever  emerges  from 
the  Dlrksen  compromise  venture  will  have 
his  brand  upon  It.  It  will  not  be  the  bill 
that  a  56-36  majority  of  the  Senate  wants. 
The  cloture  votes  have  shown  unmistakably 
that  a  substantial  majority  of  the  Senate 
favors  not  only  the  Hart  bill  carrying  stiff 
penalties  for  Interference  with  Negroes  and 
Civil  rights  workers  In  the  exercise  of  varlou.s 
rights  but  also  the  Mondale-Brooke  open- 
housing  amendment.  But  the  majority  has 
no  way  of  making  its  will  prevail  In  the 
Senate.  Instead  of  modernizing  Its  obsolete 
rule.  It  surrenders  control  to  a  minority  ci 
one  third.  Whatever  emerges  In  the  way  of 
civil  rights  legislation.  thU  mockery  of  demo- 
cratic principle  will  stand  as  a  reproach  to 
the  Senate. 


VETERANS  FOR  MONTOYA 
MEDICARE  DRUG  BILL 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
cent days  I  have  been  calling  to  the  at- 
tention of  Senators  the  growing  concern 
in  this  country  that  Congress  should 
meet  its  responsibility  by  coming  to  grips 
with  the  problem  of  providing  for  the 
coverage  of  prescription  drugs  under 
medicare.  As  I  have  been  pointing  out, 
since  Introducing  my  bill  to  Include  pre- 
scriptlon  drugs  under  medicare — S.  2936. 
a  bill  in  which  I  have  been  joined  by  37 
other  Senators — organization  after  or- 
ganization in  this  counti-y  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  the  elderly  has  been  writ- 
ing me  expressing  their  support  and 
pledging  their  all-out  efforts  on  behalf 
of  S.  2936.  For  this  I  am  humbly  grateful. 
Mr.  President,  one  of  the  first  orga- 
nizations to  announce  its  support  of  S. 
2936  was  the  Veterans  of  World  War  I 
of  the  U.S.A.,  Inc.,  with  a  membership  of 
over  250.000  veterans.  Led  by  its  able 
National  Commander  Philip  P.  O'Brien, 
this  organization  has  been  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  struggle  for  much-needed 
legislation  beneficial  not  only  to  the 
veterans  of  this  country  but  to  the  aged 
as  well.  I  am  thus  deeply  moved  by  then- 
expression  of  support  for  S.  2936.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  from 
Commander  O'Brien,  on  behalf  of  the 
250.000  veterans  of  World  War  I.  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  )bjection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  te  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Vetekans    op    World    War    I    or 
THE  USA..  Inc.. 
Washington.  D.C..  January  29. 1968. 
Hon.  Joseph  M.  Montoya, 
U.S.  Senate,  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Senator  Montota:  As  National 
Commander  of  the  Veterans  of  World  War 
I.  I  certainly  want  to  compliment  you  on 
your  statement  which  was  published  In  the 
Congressional  Record,  January  26,  1968,  in 
regards  to  drugs  for  the  older  citizens  of 
our  nation. 

The  organization  of  the  Veterans  of  World 
War  I  has,  for  a  few  years  past,  been  ad- 
vocating that  free  drugs  be  given  to  our 
veterans  over  the  age  of  65  years.  The  meager 
pensions  that  they  are  receiving  are  more 
than  offset  by  the  tremendous  high  cost 
of  drugs  that  they  are  forced  to  buy.  In 
many,  many  instances,  the  drug  bill  for  the 
veteran  of  World  War  I  and  his  wife,  runs 
between  •20-»35  per  month.  You  can  readily 
see  the  need  for  free  drugs  for  the  veterans 


of  World  War  I.  Not  only  for  the  Veterans 
of  World  War  I.  but  for  aU  the  elderly  citi- 
zens living  on  the  meager  income  Social 
Security  provides. 

Again,  congratulations  on  your  stand,  and 
1  can  assure  you,  the  Veterans  of  World  War 
I  will  back  you  100  9r  In  your  efforts  to  ob- 
tain this  needed  bcrvlce  for  the  elderly  of 
our  nation. 
With  kindest  regards,  I  am 
Respectfully  yours, 

Philip  F.  O'Brien. 
National  Commander. 


Mr  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  the 
Veterans  of  World  War  I  of  the  U.S.A., 
Inc.  is  the  fastest  growing  veterans' 
organization  in  the  history  of  the  Nation. 
The  humble  beginning  was  a  meeting  of 
some  dozen  veterans  of  1917-18  in  the 
Almstead  Hotel,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  one 
cold  October  evening  in  1949. 

Others,  one  by  one,  began  to  feel  the 
same  as  the  Cleveland  men— that  World 
War  I  veterans  weie  being  forgotten  in 
the  rush  to  organize  the  younger  men 
and  with  the  ranks  of  the  other  orga- 
nizations being  flUed  with  World  War  II 
and  Korean  veterans,  they  needed  an 
organization  of  their  own. 

It  was  decided  to  call  the  local  units 
"barracks,"  and  within  a  short  time 
there  were  24  barracks  formed.  Inquiries 
were  pouring  in  and  requests  to  join 
rapidly  increased,  but  there  was  no  par- 
ticular national   setup  with  which   to 

work. 

Finally,  in  1953,  the  demand  for  some- 
thing really  definite  to  be  done  could 
no  longer  be  Ignored.  So,  representatives 
from  60  widely  scattered  groups  met  in 
the  old  city  of  Baltimore.  Md.  This  was 
the  launching  of  the  real  organization. 
So  far,  all  activities  had  been  under  an 
Ohio  charter,  but  at  the  Baltimore  meet- 
ing it  was  decided  to  drive  for  a  congres- 
sional charter,  thus  putting  our  organi- 
zation on  an  equal  footing  with  other 
major  veterans  organizations. 

In  1958  the  85th  Congress  of  the  United 
States  granted  them  a  congressional 
charter  with  a  vote  of  378  to  2  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  unanimous 
in  the  Senate.  President  Eisenhower 
signed  the  charter  bill  into  law  on  July  18. 
1958. 

Being  of  the  same  age  group  is  a  strong 
appeal  to  the  veterans  of  1917-18.  They 
have  a  common  Interest  that  no  other 
generation  can  share.  The  ties  of  buddy- 
ship  which  began  in  that  great  war  grows 
stronger  as  the  years  go  by. 

Mr.  President.  I  welcome  the  support 
of  the  Veterans  of  World  War  I  of  the 
U.S.A.,  Inc.  I  commend  them  and  Na- 
tional Commander  O'Brien  for  their 
initiative  and  leadership  in  seeking  to 
provide  the  elderly  of  this  country  with 
lifesaving  prescription  drugs  at  a  mini- 
mum cost. 


sponded  to  President  Johnson's  nomina- 
tion of  Cyrus  Rowlett  Smith  to  be  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Prom  the  moment  I  heard  that  "C.  R." 
was  to  be  nominated  until  the  actual 
nomination  reached  the  Senate,  I  be- 
lieved  that  the   Senate   Committee   on 
Commerce  would  act  promptly  and  with 
unanimity    to    report    and    recommend 
confirmation  of  the  President's  nominee, 
whom  the  New  York  Times  headlined 
in  its  February  19,  1968,  issue  as  "The 
'Model  Executive.'  "  That  the  Commerce 
Committee  did  so  today  is  fully  merited. 
Mr.  President,  I  genuinely  admire  C.  R. 
Smith,  who  has  been  one  of  the  giants 
of  the  aviation  industry  if  it  can  truly 
be  said  that  there  is  a  "giant"  in  any 
business.  More  than  30  years  ago,  as  a 
youthful  member  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  with  an  intense  interest 
in  aviation,  I  first  met  C.  R.  Smith,  a 
diligent  and  aggressive  young  commer- 
cial aviation  executive.  From  the  days 
of  that  initial  conference  in  my  House 
office  until  today,  I  have  cherished  our 
friendship.  I   support  for  confirmation 
this  gentleman  whom  I  know  is  thor- 
oughly   endowed    with    character    and 
qualifications  to  be  a  truly  great  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce — just  as  he  has  been 
a  thoroughly  outstanding  chief  execu- 
tive "officer  and  cliairman  of  the  board 
of    American    Airlines.    C.    R.    Smith's 
friends  number  in  the  legions,  and  the 
quality  of  his  character  and  qualifica- 
tions for  leadership  are  favorably  known 
nationwide,  indeed,  internationally. 

In  its  February  19  profile  of  Cyrus 
Rowlett  Smith,  "The  Model  Executive," 
the  New  York  Times'  leading  sentence 
included  the  observation  that  he  is 
"known  in  the  industry  as  a  man  capable 
of  changing  his  mind  if  the  facts  warrant 
it,"  and  "has  a  reputation  for  being  a 
good  listener  who  can  make  instant 
decisions." 

I  know  that  in  those  aspects,  the 
Times'  profile  reflects  accuracy,  and  I 
know,  too,  that,  as  the  Times  further 
observed: 

A  big,  kindly  man  of  gruff  exterior,  C.R., 
as  he  Is  called  by  those  who  know  him,  has 
a  wide  range  of  interests  that  run  from 
prairie  dogs  to  Jet  airplanes. 


C.  R.  SMITH  WILL  SERVE  WITH  SIG- 
NIFICANT   LEADERSHIP    IN    THE 
PRESIDENT'S  CABINET 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  many 
nominations  have  come  to  the  Senate 
from  the  White  House  for  confirmation 
In  the  years  I  have  served  here.  Few 
nominations  have  elicited  my  personal 
and  official   approval  and  support  for 
confirmation  In  the  degree  that  I  re- 


But,  Mr.  President,  on  second  thought, 
I  cannot  quite  agree  that  C.  R.  is  a  man 
of  gruff  exterior  because  the  twinkle  in 
his  eyes  and  the  wit  of  the  man  outshine 
any  so-called  gruffness  of  this  tall,  erect, 
and  stalwart  Texan  who,  at  68,  may  be 
the  oldest  member  of  the  President's 
Cabinet  in  age,  but  not  in  ideas  nor  in 
other  vital  factors  so  important  at  the 
Cabinet  level. 

The  Times  reported  that  an  associate 
once  said,  "If  there  vaas  a  national  award 
for  the  model  executive,  he — C.  R. 
Smith— ought  to  get  it,"  and  that,  to  my 
certain  knowledge,  reflects  the  admira- 
tion for  the  gentleman  by  his  associates 
over  the  years  in  American  Airlines,  and 
It  likewise  is  an  evidence  of  the  esprit  of 
the  organization  throughout  his  long  and 
distinguished  period  of  leadership. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  of  February 
29,  1968,  pointed  out  that — 

Clearly,  President  Johnson  is  putting  a 
man  of  his  own  mold  in  the  Commerce  slot. 


and  that  could  go  a  long  way  toward  bol- 
stering Its  standing  in  the  bureaucracy. 

Mr.  President,  I  predict  that  C.  R. 
Smith  will  give  the  kind  of  leadership  in 
his  own  right  to  the  Office  of  Secretary 
of  Commerce  that  will  strengthen  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and,  perhaps, 
the  Cabinet. 

The  Journal  noted  also  that  both 
President  Johnson  and  Mr.  Smith  are 
from  humble  oi'igins,  and  that  both 
worked  their  way  up  to  considerable  for- 
tunes, and  emphasized  that  the  new 
Secretary  of  Commerce  is  taking  a  sub- 
stantial pay  cut  to  join  the  Cabinet — 
from  the  $86,875  he  was  paid  as  chief 
executive  officer  of  American  Airlines  to 
the  $35,000  annual  salary  of  a  Cabinet 
member. 

Bom  in  Minerva,  Tex.,  on  September 
9.  1899,  C.  R.  Smith  worked  hard  to  earn 
the  opportunities  to  perform  in  a  lead- 
ing role  in  the  development  of  both 
commercial  and  miliUry  air  transporta- 
tion in  this  country. 

In  civilian  aviation,  Mr.  Smith  has 
been  responsible  for  much  of  the  growth 
and  progress  which  has  made  Amer- 
ican one  of  the  Nation's  leading  air- 
lines. 

During  World  War  II,  as  a  major  gen- 
eral and  deputy  commander  of  the  Air 
Transport  Command,  he  was  largely  in- 
strumental in  building  the  global  air 
transport  system  of  the  Army.  For  his 
wartime  service.  General  Smith  received 
the  Distinguished  Service  Medal,  the 
Legion  of  Merit  and  the  Air  Medal.  For 
his  efforts  in  the  China-Burma-India 
theater,  he  participated  In  a  Presidential 
Distinguished  Unit  Citation.  For  his  work 
with  the  British,  he  was  named  a  Com- 
mander of  the  Order  of  the  British  Em- 
pire. 

Mr.  Smith  was  educated  at  public 
schools  in  Whitney  and  Amarillo,  Tex., 
and  at  the  University  of  Texas,  where 
he  majored  in  business  administration. 
Before  he  entered  aviation,  Mr.  Smith 
had  been  employed  as  a  bank  teller,  as 
a  bookkeeper  at  a  cotton  mill,  as  an 
accountant  for  a  public  utility  company, 
and  as  a  pubhc  accountant  with  Peat, 
Marwick  &  Mitchell. 

He  went  to  work  for  Texas  Air  Trans- 
port. Inc.,  a  small  airmail  line  operat- 
ing in  the  Southwest,  in  1928,  and  later 
became  its  vice  president.  Texas  Air 
Transport  subsequently  was  merged  into 
a  predecessor  of  American  Airlines.  He 
became  president  of  American  in  1934, 
and  served  in  that  capacity  until  he 
resigned  to  enter  military  service  In 
1942. 

Mr.  Smith  returned  to  American  in 
1945  after  distinguished  service  in  World 
War  II,  and  was  president  until  January 
1964,  when  he  was  elected  chairman  of 
the  board  and  chief  executive  officer. 

He  has  been  a  member  of  the  business 
council  and  a  director  of  the  Air  Trans- 
port Association  of  America  and  of  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank. 

C.  R.  Smith  has  been  the  recipient  of 
many  honors  In  civilian  aviation,  among 
them  the  Billy  Mitchell  Award  "as  the 
U.S.  citizen  making  the  outstanding 
individual  contribution  to  aviation 
progress." 
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CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  Is  there  further  morning  busl- 

neaa?  ,    ,. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not.  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


INTERFERENCE  WITH  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  Calendar  No.  705,  H.R.  2516. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
wUl  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Lbcislative  Clerk  A 
bill  iH.R.  2516)  to  prescribe  penalties 
for  certain  acts  of  violence  or  intimida- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 

the  bill?  ^     „ 

There  iwmg  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

AMXMDMINT    NO.    SS5 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  to  the  amfind- 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ullnois 
[Mr.  DiRKSEN).  and  ask  that  it  be  con- 
sidered as  read.  ^_^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment be  waived? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.  sir. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Bakir's  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  6.  line  18.  •trtke  out  "without  the 
use  in  any  manner  of  and  Inaert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "without  Indicating 
any  preference,  limitation,  or  dlKrtmlnatlon 
based  on  race,  color,  religion  or  n»Uon*l 
origin,  or  an  Intention  to  nuike  any  such 
preference.  llmlUtlon  or  discrimination  If 
there  Is  used  in  any  manner." 

UNANlMOOS-CONS«NT  AOBXnUNT 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  proposers  of 
any  amendments  at  the  desk  to  H.R. 
2518,  which  have  been  read  and  printed 
for  compliance  with  rule  XXII,  be 
authorized,  should  cloture  be  Invoked, 
to  make  such  modifications  in  the  lan- 
guage of  such  amendments  as  may  be 
necessary  to  make  them  applicable  to 
the  Dirksen  substitute  amendment  No. 

554 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  what  purpose 
does  the  Senator  have  in  mind? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  All  of  the  amend- 
ments refer  to  the  Mondale  bill  by  page 
and  line  numbers.  They  would  have  to 
be  changed  In  order  to  conform  to  the 
substitute. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  Is  merely  with  ref- 
erence to  the  page  and  line  numbers. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  In  substance,  the  lan- 
guage would  have  to  be  modified. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Will  the  Senator  with- 
hold his  request  a  moment? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  withhold  his  request? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
hold my  request. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  renew  my  unanimous-con- 
sent request  that  the  proposers  of  any 
amendments  at  the  desk  to  H.R.  2516. 
which  have  been  read  and  printed  for 
compliance  with  rule  XXn.  be  author- 
ized, should  cloture  be  Invoked,  to  make 
such  modifications  in  the  language  of 
such  amendments  as  may  be  necessary 
to  make  them  applicable  to  the  Dirksen 
substitute  amendment  No.  554. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

OKOsa  FO«  arcocNrrioN  or  senato« 

TALMAOOI 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  not- 
withstanding previous  orders  anent 
speeches  to  be  made  by  several  Senators, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  TalmadcbI  may  be  recognized  out 
of  order.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  Is  recognized. 


AMKNDMCNTS    NOS.    597,    658,    559 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit three  amendments  to  the  Dirksen 
substitute.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  considered  as  read  and  in  full 
compliance  with  all  provisions  of  rule 
XXn,  and  that  they  be  printed  In  the 

RXCORD. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object— and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject— do  I  correctly  understand  that  the 
order  that  was  obtained  a  few  minutes 
ago.  on  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  DimKS«i*].  Insures  that 
amendments  to  the  Mondale-Brooke 
amendment  which  had  heretofore  been 
filed  and  printed  be  considered  as  not 
alone  filed  and  eligible  as  amendments 
to  the  Dirksen  amendment,  but  also  to 
any  changes  that  may  be  required  In 
order  to  conform  to  the  new  Dlrkaen 
amendment,  and  that  that  may  be  done 
without  further  action?     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  Is  correct. 

Mr.  HART.  But  amendments  of  the 
nature  of  those  now  submitted  by  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  must  be  submitted 
and  qualified  quite  without  reference  to 
the  earlier  Dirksen  imanlmous-consent 
request?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  HART.  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  These  amendments 
comply  with  the  Dirksen  unanimous- 
consent  order  obtained  yesterday.  They 
apply  to  the  appropriate  language  in  the 
Dirksen  substitute.  I  have  placed  them  in 
technical  form.  They  will  come  under 
the  previous  unanimous-consent  order, 
but  rather  than  amending  the  Hart  bill, 
they  will  amend  the  Dirksen  substitute. 

Mr.  HART  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Georgia?  The  Chair  hears  none. 
The  amendments  will  be  received  and 
printed  and  will  lie  on  the  table;  and 


without  objection  they  will  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 
The  amendments  are  as  follows: 

AMENDMENT    NO.    557 

On  page  3,  lines  15  and  16,  strike  out  "be- 
cause of  his  race,  color,  religion  or  national 
origin  and". 

On  page  5.  lines  7  and  8.  strike  out  ",  with- 
out discrimination  on  account  of  race,  color, 
religion  or  national  origin,". 

AMENDMENT    NO.    658 

On  page  5,  between  lines  3  and  4.  Insert 
a  new  paragraph  as  follows: 

"(3)  during  or  Incident  to  a  riot  or  c:v!l 
disorder,  any  person  engaged  In  a  bu8lne.ss  in 
conunerce  or  affecting  commerce,  including, 
but  not  limited  to,  any  person  engaged  in  a 
business  which  sells  or  olTers  for  sale  u,  In- 
terstate travelers  a  substantial  portion  oi  the 
articles,  commodities,  or  services  which  it 
sells  or  where  a  substantial  portion  o(  the 
articles  or  commodities  which  It  sells  or  of- 
fers for  sale  have  moved  In  commerce;  or". 

On  page  6,  Une  4.  strike  out  "(3)"  and  In- 
sert "(4)". 

AMENDMENT    NO.    559 

On  page  5,  line  22,  strike  out  the  quotaUon 
marks. 

On  page  5,  between  lines  22  and  23,  li.sert 
a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(d)  Nothing  in  this  section  ahaU  be  con- 
strued so  as  to  deter  any  law  enforcement 
officer  from  carrying  out  the  duties  of  his 
office;  and  no  law  enforcement  officer  shall 
be  considered  to  be  In  violation  of  thLs  sec- 
tion for  carrying  out  the  duties  of  his  ottice 
or  enforcing  ordinances  and  laws  of  the 
United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  any 
of  the  several  States,  or  any  political  sub- 
division of  a  State.  For  purposes  of  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  the  term  'law  enforcement 
officer'  means  any  officer  of  the  United  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  a  State,  or  political 
subdivision  of  a  State,  who  Is  empowered  by 
law  to  conduct  investigations  of,  or  make 
arrests  because  of,  offenses  against  the 
United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  a 
State,  or  a  political  subdivision  of  a  State." 
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ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Chair  recognizes  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  CLARK  obtained  the  floor. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  unani- 
mous-consent request? 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  consumed  during  the  quorum  call 
not  be  charged  against  the  order  under 
which  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is 
speaking. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  are  we  op- 
erating under  a  unanimous-consent  time 
limitation  agreement? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No.  Un- 
der the  previous  order  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  is  recognized 
for  45  minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  would  not  have  agreed 
to  a  unanimous-consent  request  had  I 
known  about  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  or- 
der was  entered  yesterday. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  was  not  aware  of  it 
yesterday. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  have  the  atten- 
tion of  the  acting  majority  leader  with- 
out the  lime  being  charged  against  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
major  speech  to  deliver  In  connection 
with  foreign  policy,  which  I  announced 
on  yesterday  I  was  going  to  make  today. 
Could  the  acting  majority  leader  give  me 
some  Information  as  to  what  time  of  day 
would  be  available  to  me?  I  always  ac- 
commodate others,  as  the  Senator  knows, 
even  though  it  gives  me  the  very  favor- 
able reputation  of  being  the  5  o'clock 
sliadow.  I  always  accommodate  at  the 
end  of  the  day.  I  happen  to  have  a  6 
oclock  appointment  at  the  White  House. 
I  could  go  to  that  appointment  and  re- 
turn if  we  must  have  an  evening  session, 
but  I  do  not  Intend  to  limit  my  speech, 
which  is  17  pages  of  manuscript,  which  Is 
good  for  about  40  minutes  of  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  has  the  floor. 


ceed  45  minutes  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
statement  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  ErvinI;  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  which 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  and  I  have 
consumed  not  be  charged  against  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  under  the 
order  previously  entered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  both  Senators. 


S  3063— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL 
RELATING  TO  JOBS  FOR  THE 
POOR— THE  EMERGENCY  EM- 
PLOYMENT TRAINING  ACT  OF  1968 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP 
SENATOR  MORSE 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  subse- 
Q'aently  said:  Mr.  President,  anent  the 
question  posed  to  me  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon,  on  yester- 
day the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Clark]  was 
granted  a  unanimous-consent  request  to 
address  the  Senate  for  a  period  of  45 
minutes  immediately  following  the  con- 
clusion of  morning  business  today. 

Also  yesterday  I  secured  unanimous 
consent  for  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Javits]  to  speak  Immediately 
following  the  conclusion  of  the  state- 
ment by  the  senior  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania for  a  period  of  30  minutes. 

Today  unanimous  consent  was  granted 
for  the  recognition  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  ErvinI  Im- 
mediately following  the  statement  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
J.urrsl. 

Mr.  President,  If  It  is  agreeable  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse],  I  shall  now  propound  a  unani- 
mous-consent request  that  the  able  and 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon be  recognized  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  speech  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin],  for  which 
a  special  order  has  already  been  granted. 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  appreciate  that  very 
mucli,  and  It  is  very  typical  of  the  acting 
majority  leader,  who  is  always  eager  to 
cooperate. 

I  want  to  say  again  that  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  accept  a  time  limitation 
and  I  accept  the  agreement,  but  I  have  17 
pages  and  it  takes  about  2  minutes  to  a 
page.  I  do  not  intend  to  say  very  much 
that  is  not  In  the  manuscript  and  I  am 
sure  I  can  finish  in  not  more  than  40 
minutes. 

I  do  not  want  any  open-door  policy 
under  the  situation  facing  the  Senate.  I 
was  not  aware  of  the  time  limitation 
period.  I  would  suggest  that  there  be 
added  to  the  unanimous-consent  request 
an  agreement  that  I  be  recognized  for 
not  more  than  40  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse] 
be  recognized  for  a  period  of  not  to  ex- 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to- 
day to  discuss  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
major  domestic  problem  of  our  time — 
the  lack  of  employment  opportimity  for 
more  than  4  million  disadvantaged 
Americans  who  live  in  our  Nation's  city 
slums  and  ghettos  and  in  rural  commu- 
nities and  areas— the  more  than  4  million 
of  our  citizens  who  lack  the  education, 
the  job  skills,  or  the  motivation  to  enable 
them  to  find  steady  employment  and 
earn  a  decent  living  for  themselves  and 
their  families. 

I  shall  in  a  few  minutes  send  to  the 
desk  the  Emergency  Employment  and 
Ti-aining  Act  of  1968,  a  bill  which  would 
provide  Jobs  and  job  training  in  both  tlie 
public  and  private  sectors  of  our  econ- 
omy for  2.400.000  hard-core  vinemployed 
during  the  next  4  years. 

But  before  Introducing  the  bill  I  would 
like  to  discuss  why  I  believe  the  American 
people  and  their  representatives  in  Con- 
gress must  make  the  kind  of  national 
commitment  that  this  emergency  Jobs 
proposal  would  require. 

We  live  in  a  time  of  unparalleled  pros- 
perity. Our  gross  national  product  ex- 
ceeds $800  biUion.  Our  economy  has 
grown  every  year  In  the  last  7  years  at 
the  rate  of  5.2  percent — as  compared 
with  2.4  percent  growth  rate  from  1953 
to  1960.  Most  Americans  are  enjoying  the 
fruits  of  7  years  of  continued  economic 
expansion.  This  growth  is  reflected  in 
employment  statistics. 

As  President  Johnson  pointed  out  In 
his  manpower  message  to  Congress  last 
month,  more  of  our  people  are  working 
today  than  ever  before.  75  million  of  us— 
71/2  million  more  than  4  years  ago.  From 
a  high  of  6.7  percent  In  1961.  the  imem- 
ployment  rate  has  been  reduced  to  an 
average  of  3.8  percent  for  the  post  2  years 
and  to  3y2  percent  today.  In  short,  eco- 
nomic growth  has  been  and  will  continue 
to  be  the  foundation  for  our  efforts  to 
provide  better  employment  opportxmities 
for  all  Americans  including  the  poor.  In- 
deed,wlthout  sufBclent  economic  growth 
not  enough  Jobs  will  be  created  in  the 
private  sector  of  our  economy  to  keep 
up  with  the  growing  population  and  to 
replace  those  Jobs  which  become  obsolete 
because  of  technological  change. 

The  reduction  in  unemployment  has 
undoubtedly  been  a  major  factor  In  help- 
ing many  families  escape  poverty.  Thus. 
In  1968  more  than  5  million  fewer  Amer- 
icans are  below  the  poverty  line  than 
in  1960.  ^,      , 

Yet.  there  is  another  side  to  this  pic- 
ture of  affluence — a  side  which,  unfor- 
tunately, many  Americans  would  like  to 


forget;  a  side  which  reveals  that  nearly 
12  million  working-age  Americans  either 
have  no  jobs  or  work  at  less  than  a  liv- 
ing wage;  a  side  which  reveals  that  In 
addition  to  3  million  individuals  who 
are  counted  as  unemployed  another  11/2 
million  are.  In  fact,  unemployed  but  not 
counted  because  they  had  given  up  look- 
ing for  work. 

There  are  different  ways  of  measuring 
unemployment  statistics.  They  do  not 
always  add  up  to  the  same  total  but  they 
are,  nevertheless,  revealing  and  they  do 
demonstrate  the  need  for  new  jobs — Jobs 
which  do  not  now  exist — for  millions  of 
poor. 

First,  let  us  look  at  the  poverty 
statistics. 

In  1966.  the  latest  year  for  which  the 
Census  Bureau  has  data,  29.7  million 
Americans  were  poor.  That  Is.  If  they 
were  living  in  a  family  of  four  their 
yearly  income  was  less  than  $3,335  and 
if  they  were  living  alone  their  yearly  in- 
come was  less  than  $1,635.  Of  these,  11.8 
million  were  of  working  age — they  were 
either  unemployed  or  had  Jobs  which  did 
not  pay  them  a  living  wage. 

And  4.6  million  poor  Americans  of 
working  age  who  are  heads  of  families 
are  bringing  up  121/2  million  children  In 
poverty. 

In  other  words,  each  unemployed  or 
low-Income  family  head  of  working  age 
is  rearing  three  children  in  poverty — 
three  children  who  are  probably  destined 
to  have  an  inferior  education  and  who 
may  well  Join  the  ranks  of  the  unem- 
ployed when  they  reach  adulthood. 

Not  all  these  4.6  million  heads  of  fami- 
lies need  Jobs:  1.8  mUlion  of  them  worked 
all  year  in  1966  and  1.5  million  worked 
part  time,  but  at  less  than  a  living  wage. 
But  1,200,000  heads  of  families  did  not 
work  at  aU  in  1965. 

Second,  let  us  look  at  the  unemploy- 
ment picture  from  another  angle — the 
total  number  of  imemployed. 

The  startling  fact  Is  that  while  the  un- 
employment rate — the  percentage  of  em- 
ployed In  the  work  force — has  been  go- 
ing down  since  1961,  the  total  number 
of  unemployed  persons  In  the  United 
States  has  gone  up.  What  Is  more,  It 
continues  to  rise  at  the  rate  of  about 
100.000  Individuals  a  year. 

An  average  of  2,975,000  Americans 
were  unemployed  in  1967  when  we  had 
an  unemployment  rate  of  3.8  percent. 
Twenty  years  ago,  in  1948,  we  had  the 
same  unemployment  rate — 3.8  percent. 
But  then  there  were  only  2,276,000  out  of 
work— 700,000  less  than  today. 

Third,  there  are  the  uncounted — the 
so-called  hidden  unemployed.  The 
monthly  tabulations  of  the  unemployed 
in  the  work  force  include  only  those  job- 
less who  are  actually  looking  for  work. 
In  September  1966,  when  the  official 
count  of  unemployed  totaled  2.8  million, 
a  special  survey  was  conducted  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  to  find  out 
how  many  employable  people  there  were 
who  were  jobless  and  no  longer  looking 
for  work. 

The  answer  was  1.4  million.  Of  these, 
270,000  v.ere  about  to  start  looking  for 
work,  754,000  wanted  to  work  but  had 
long  since  given  no  trying  to  find  a  job. 
and  another  435,000  were  women  who 
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wanted  to  work  if  they  CDuld  have  ar- 
ranged proper  care  for  thetr  children 

If  these  hidden  unemployed  had  been 
counted  in  September  1966.  the  real  un- 
employment rate  would  have  be«n  re- 
ported as  5.7  percent  and  the  total  num- 
ber of  unemployed  as  4  2  million. 

Add  to  this  the  fact  that  Ooverrunent 
surveys  are  known  to  m'ss  a  significant 
number  of  p^-ople  of  working  age— esti- 
mated to  be  13  percent  of  the  non-whiie 
and  2  percent  of  the  white  members  of 
the  working  force— we  should  add  an- 
other 200.000  to  the  real  total  of  job.ess 
workers.  „.         .. 

Thus  to  recapitulate.  4.4  million  able- 
bodied  working-aKe  Americans  were,  in 
fact  jobless  in  September  1966.  Except 
for  a  slight  decrease  in  the  reported  un- 
employment rate  from  3.8  to  3.5  percent 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  the  total 
number  of  unemployed  is  not  approxi- 
mately the  same  today. 

How  pMiny  job  openings  are  there 
that  could  be  filled  If  the  unemployed 
had  the  skills  to  fill  them?  We  do  not 
know  the  exact  number  of  job  vacancies 
at  any  given  time.  There  is  no  nationwide 
mechanism    for    the    reporting    of    job 

V3.CfiLOClCS 

However,  the  best  informed  judgment 
of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  is  that 
as  many  as  2  million  unfilled  jobs  are 
available  at  any  given  time. 

Comparing  this  upper  estimate  of  job 
vacancies-2  million— with  the  number 
of  unemployed-4.4  mUllon-we  have  a 
"lob  gap"  of  2.4  milUon— 2.4  million  per- 
sons who  are  able  and  willing  to  work  but 
for  whom  no  jobs  exist  anywhere  in  the 

'^^This.  then,  is  the  unemployment  pic- 
ture. What  are  we  doing  about  it?  At 
what  rate  is  the  job  gap  being  closed? 
How  many  jobs  are  being  created  to  tak^ 
care  of  the  2.4  million  jobless  for  whom 
no  jobs  exist?  , 

Economic  growth  has  created  74  mU- 
lion  new  jobs  since  1964.  Another  1.4 
million  new  members  of  the  labor  force 
are  expected  to  be  absorbed  in  new  jobs 
in  1968  But  this  increase  is  enough  to 
take  care  only  of  the  increase  in  the  work 
force  caused  by  population  growth.  Un- 
employment can  and  has  been  substan- 
tially reduced  through  manpower  train- 
ing and  job  placement  programs  such 
as  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act.  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act.  manpower  programs  under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act.  and  other 
sklU-development  programs.  But  by  and 
large,  these  programs  do  not  create  new 

jobs. 

The  President's  proposed  manpower 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1969  contemplates 
a  total  expenditure  of  S2.1  billion  for 
manpower  and  employment  programs. 
These  programs  will  train  and  employ 
1  292  000  youth  and  adults.  648,000  of 
whom  will  be  in  so-called  structured 
training  programs.     ^    ^  .        .  ,„.,»,, 

These  include  on-the-job  and  institu- 
tional training  programs  under  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act. 
the  Job  Corps,  the  new  careers  program, 
and  Indian  manpower  activities.  Over 
the  past  few  years  an  increasing  propor- 
tion of  those  who  are  trained  under  these 
programs  are  people  from  poor  families. 


This  is  true,  of  course,  of  all  projects  con- 
ducted under  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  However,  under  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act.  less  than 
65  percent  of  the  trainees  came  from  dis- 
advantaged backgrounds  in  1967. 

Yet  MDTA  has  not.  historically,  been 
used  for  the  training  of  so-called  hard- 
core or  long-term  unemployed.  In  1966, 
for  example,  only  41.5  percent  of  the  in- 
stitutional trainees,  and  only  27.8  percent 
of  those  trained  on  the  Job  had.  at  the 
time  of  enrollment,  been  unemployed  15 
weeks  or  longer.  Thus,  out  of  230.000 
MDTA  enroUees  in  1966.  only  about  86,- 
000  were,  at  the  time  of  enrollment,  from 
among  the  hard-core  unemployed. 

Included  in  the  Presidents  budget  for 
manpower  is  the  new  program  for  job 
opportunities  in  the  business  sector— 
JOBS.  The  JOBS  programs  will  enlist 
private  industry  in  a  new  partnership 
with  Ooverrunent  to  train  and  hire  the 
hard-core  unemployed.  Commendable  as 
this  effort  is  and  promising  as  it  may  be 
in  the  long  run.  it  is  only  designed  to 
put  100.000  hard-core  unemployed  on  the 
job  in  industry  between  now  and  June 
1969.  No  one  knows  whether  this  pro- 
gram will  be  a  success,  but  to  be  success- 
ful it  must  create  new  jobs — not  simply 
displace  existinr  workers  in  old  jobs. 

These  manpower  training  efforts— the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  programs,  the  Economic  Opportunity 
manpower  programs,  and  other  projects 
which  comprise  more  than  three-quar- 
ters of  the  President's  $2  billion  man- 
power budget— are  all.  by  and  large,  de- 
signed to  train  the  unskilled  for  either 
existing  jobs  or  for  jobs  which.  If  new. 
have  replaced  old  jobs  which  have  be- 
come obsolete. 

In  summary,  then,  in  spite  of  our  man- 
power training  efforts  and  in  spite  of 
the  new  jobs  created  through  economic 
growth  each  vear.  we  are  treading  water. 
Our  present  efforts  are  not  sufficient  to 
take  care  of  2.4  million  jobless  for  whom 
no  jobs  exist. 

About  half  a  billion  dollars  In  the  fis- 
cal 1969  manpower  budget  have  been  al- 
located for  youth  and  community  work 
experience  programs.  Youth  programs, 
such  as  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  are 
expected  to  provide  469.000  youth  in 
school  and  on  summer  vacations  with 
valuable  work  experience.  Other  pro- 
grams, such  as  the  Nelson  amendment? 
the  work-experience  training  program 
under  title  V  of  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act.  and  the  new  work-incentive 
program  esUblished  under  the  Social 
Security  Act  will  i  rovide  121.000  new 
jobs  for  adults  in  fiscal  year  1969— fewer 
jobs,  however,  than  were  provided  by 
these  programs  in  fiscal  year  1967— in 
fact,  nearly  100.000  fewer. 

In  short,  current  and  proposed  efforts 
to  create  new  employment  opportunities 
for  the  poor,  while  commendable,  are 
scarcely  noticeable  when  measured 
against  a  job  gap  of  2.4  million. 

A  massive  job  creation  effort  is  needed 
and  it  should  begin  this  year. 

Employment  statistics  and  a  catalog- 
ing of  job  training  aids  as  compared  with 
existing  training  and  job  development 
efforts  are  not.  however,  the  only  rea- 
sons why  I  believe  we  must  make  a  na- 


tional commitment  to  provide  jobs  for 
the  poor. 

In  1964  we  declared  war  on  poverty— a 
war  which,  in  its  broadest  sense,  com- 
mitted us  to  insure  that  every  Ameri- 
can  family  was  provided  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  adequate  food,  shelter,  and 
clothing,  for  education  for  their  children, 
and  for  a  job. 

But  we  made  promises  that  we  have 
not  and  could  not  keep.  We  gave  ilie 
poor  a  voice  in  their  own  destiny.  But  for 
most  of  the  poor  that  destiny  does  not 
look  any  brighter  today  than  it  did  4 
years  ago.  The  poor  are  still  cut  off  from 
the  American  dream,  from  buying  the 
kind  of  house  or  living  in  the  neighbor- 
hood they  want,  from  giving  their  chil- 
dren a  proper  education,  and  li  ">m  the 
right  to  make  a  living  through  meir.lnp- 
ful  employment.  They  live  in  hou.ses 
owned  by  slum  lords,  unwilling  or  un- 
able to  make  repairs,  and  they  buy  at 
stores  which  overcharge  them. 

They  see  their  children  relegated  to 
.schools  that  often  are  as  ancient  and 
decrepit  and  rat  infested  as  the  .shim.^ 
they  live  in;  and  they  come  to  know  that 
their  children's  teachers  are  underpaid, 
harassed,  and  disillusioned,  frequently 
denied  the  equipment  and  facilities  now 
considered  necessary  to  a  childs  educa- 
tion ,.     ,j 

We  have  come  to  realize — or  we  should 

have— that  nothing  erodes  the  human 
personality  more  than  enforced  idle- 
ness. Nothing  eats  away  human  dignity 
and  self-respect  more  finally  than  the 
focial  cancer  of  joblessness. 

Uving  in  hovels  with  little  or  no  in- 
come, frequently  suffering  hmiper  and 
malnutrition,  millions  of  American?  are 
living  lives  that  amount  to  somethinc 
much  worse  than  quiet  desperation. 
They  are  living  lives  of  grinding  frus- 
tration. 

And  here  is  the  crux  of  our  spreadins 
urban  crisis.  The  terrible  frustration 
that  men  and  women  find  in  the  dead 
end  of  poverty  and  Joblessness  not  only 
erodes  moral  values,  ambition,  and  hope, 
it  creates  hopelessness:  and  hopeless- 
ness can  be  the  torch  set  to  the  dynamite 
lying  beneath  every  municipal  surface 
in  the  cities  of  the  United  States  of 
America  today. 

Hopelessness  means  that  the  individ- 
ual no  longer  cares.  It  means  that  the 
impoverished  and  jobless  man  or  woman 
has  lost  all  fear  of  consequences.  Hope- 
lessness means  that  the  individual  says  to 
himself.  "I  have  nothing  to  lose." 

Because  thousands  of  the  Nation's  im- 
poverished men  and  women  felt  the> 
•had  nothing  to  lose."  69  American  cities 
were  hit  last  year  by  storms  of  fire,  blood- 
shed, and  looting.  At  least  83  men.  wom- 
en and  children  were  kUled.  and  almost 
2  000  others  injured.  When  it  was  ovei-. 
more  than  16.000  arrests  had  occurred 
and  the  Nation  counted  more  than  $i&o 
million  in  property  damage. 

Ho*  many  slumdwellers  were  le" 
homeless  by  the  fires,  how  many  addi- 
tional jobs  were  wiped  out  with  the  ae- 
struction  of  small  plants  and  businesses— 
these  are  figures  we  do  not  know  nou, 
and  we  may  never  know. 

But  this  national  tragedy  was,  beymia 
any  quibble,  the  product  of  frustration 


and  hopelessness,  the  belief  that  there 
was  nowhere  to  go.  nothing  to  lose,  that 
nothing  could  be  much  worse  than  the 
circumstances  in  which  these  tens  of 
thousands  of   Americans   found   them- 

selves 

It  has  become  blindingly  clear  that  our 
only  salvation — the  only  salvation  for 
our  Nation  s  continuing  social  and  eco- 
nomic plight— is  to  eradicate  once  and 
for  all  the  hopelessness  and  frustration 
that  breed  despair  and  violence.  We  must 
make  sure  that  no  Americans  must  ever 
again  be  forced  to  say,  "We  have  nothing 

to  lose." 

Mr.  President,  I  therefore  propose  an 
emergency  jobs  program  for  the  hard- 
core unemployed  and  for  low-income  per- 
sons for  whom  no  jobs  are  presently 
available.  I  send  to  the  desk  the  Emer- 
gency Emplo>Tnent  and  Training  Act  of 
1968  and  ask  that  there  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks a  copy  of  the  bill  together  with  an 
explanatory  statement.  1  ask  that  the  bill 
be  appropriately  referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  object'on,  the  bill 
and  statement  will  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord as  requested.  | 
■  See  exhibit  1.)  I 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
closely  parallels  the  Emergency  Employ- 
ment Amendment  to  last  year's  poverty 
bill  as  that  amendment  was  voted  on  in 
the  Senate.   It   includes   provisions   for 
both  public  service  and  private  employ- 
ment and  training.  The  private  employ- 
ment and  training  title  is  identical  to  the 
revision  proposed  by  the  junior  Senator 
from  Vermont   [Mr.  Psouty]   last  year 
on  the  Senate  floor.  By  the  same  token, 
the  private  employment   and   training 
title  would  give  legislative  sanction  to 
the  job  opportunities  in  the  business  sec- 
tor program  announced  by  the  President 
in  his  state  of  the  Union  message  and 
manpower  message  thlB  year. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I 
shall  take  the  time  to  outline  some  of 
the  main  features  of  the  bill.  In  doing 
so  I  would  like  to  clear  up  several  mis- 
understandings which  were  reflected  in 
last  year's  Senate  debate  and  to  some 
extent  in  press  reports  on  the  Emergency 
Employment  Act  of  1967.  First,  this  is 
not  exclusively,  or  even  primarily,  a 
cities  or  urban  slum  jobs  bill.  It  will  pro- 
vide for  employment  opportunities  in 
rural  communities  and  farm  areas  as 
well  as  In  our  larger  cities. 

The  Department  of  Labor  has  esti- 
mated that  only  500,000  of  the  4.4  mil- 
lion hard-core  unemployed  live  in  our 
50  largest  cities.  While  I  suspect  this  esti- 
mate is  low,  it  clearly  illustrates  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  2.4  million  employment 
opportunities  which  would  be  created  by 
the  Emergency  Employment  and  Train- 
ing Act  of  1968  will  be  in  smaller  cities 
and  commmiities  and  in  rural  areas. 

There  is  another  reason  why  jobs  in 
small  communities  and  rural  areas  are 
as  important  as  jobs  in  large  cities.  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Freeman  pointed 
out  recently  that  between  500,000  and 
600.000  persons  continue  to  migrate  from 
rural  America  to  urban  areas  each  year. 
If  these  rural  residents  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  earn  a  living;  and  educate  their 


children,  most  of  them  would  un- 
doubtedly prefer  to  remain  in  the 
counti-yside. 

Our  cities  are  not  going  to  survive  un- 
less we  find  a  way  to  stem  the  tide  of 
migration  from  rural  America  and  urban 
America. 

The  second  misapprehension  is  that 
emergency  jobs  created  in  public  service 
are  "make  work." 

Let  me  say  that  I  support  the  concept 
that  every  able-bodied  American  of 
working  age  snould  have  an  opportunity 
for  a  meaningful  Job  that  pays  a  Uving 
wage.  I  support  the  concept  that,  as  a 
last  resort.  Government  should  provide 
employment  opportunities  for  those  who 
cannot  find  employment  in  the  private 
sector  of  our  economy.  This  does  not. 
however,  and  should  not  mean  "make 
work"  projects.  It  does  mean  socially 
useful,  meaningful  work  which  is  de- 
signed to  improve  our  communities,  to 
rebuild  our  blighted  neighborhoods,  to 
improve  the  physical  environment  in 
which  we  live,  and  to  provide  for  all  the 
human  sei-vice  needs  which  are  not  now 
being  met. 

Studies  have  been  made  over  the  past 
several  years  by  Presidential  and  na- 
tional commissions  and  by  private  groups 
demonstrating  and  cataloging  the  un- 
met needs  and  recommending  a  public 
service  employment  program. 

In  fact.  4  years  ago,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Employment.  Manpower,  and  Pov- 
erty—which I  have  the  honor  to  chair- 
recommended  direct  Government  em- 
ployment for  the  hard-core  unemployed 
in  the  poverty-stricken  areas.  In  1963. 
the  subcommittee  conducted  a  year-long 
study  of  the  Nation's  manpower  prob- 
lems. In  its  report  made  in  January  1964 
the  subcommittee  recommended: 

Federal.  State,  and  local  governments 
should  underuike  a  joint  program  to  directly 
employ  the  hard-core  unemployed  in  pov- 
erty-stricken areas,  both  rural  and  urban, 
in  an  attack  on  the  deficiencies  of  their  own 
environments.  Financial  support  should  be 
provided  by  the  Federal  Government.  Local 
governments  and  private  groups  should  pro- 
vide the  proposals,  planning,  and  administra- 
tion. Neighborhoods  for  special  consideration 
under  this  program  should  be  selected  on  the 
basis  of  such  factors  as  average  family  in- 
come, the  level  of  unemployment,  the  pro- 
portion of  long-term  unemployed,  the  labor 
force  participation  rate,  and  the  level  of  local 
effort,  as  well  as  the  overall  conditions  in  the 
city  or  rural  area. 

Cities,  counties,  Federal  agencies,  or  pri- 
vate non-profit  organizations  could  then 
make  proposals  and  receive  grants  to  em- 
ploy the  hard-core  unemployed  In  needed 
projects  which  would  not  be  otherwise  un- 
dertaken privately  or  by  means  of  more  con- 
ventional programs. 

In  making  this  reconunendation,  the 
subcommittee  observed: 

It  Is  recognized  that  such  a  proposal  calls 
up  inmiedlate  visions  of  the  WPA,  CCC,  and 
NYA  programs  of  the  New  Deal.  Such  visions 
also  recall  charges  of  "make  work"  and  "leaf 
raking."  Even  If  such  charges  were  valid, 
there  Is  no  reason  that  a  direct  employment 
program  of  the  1960's  would  have  to  repeat 
the  same  mistakes.  Even  the  most  casual 
visit  to  an  urban  slum  or  a  rural  depressed 
area  impresses  one  that  work  does  not  have 
to  be  "made"  in  these  communities.  There  U 
more  to  do  than  rake  leaves. 


Economic  Progress  recommended  that  a 
5-year  program  be  established  to  provide 
5  million  public  service  Jobs  in  5  years. 
The  Automation  Commission  estimated 
the  potential  sources  of  new  Jobs  through 
public  service  employment  as  follows : 

[In  nUUlons  of  Jobsl 
Medcal  institutions  and  health  serv- 
ices       ^'^ 

Educational   Institutions IJ 

National    beautiflcatlon 1-3 

Welfare  and  home  care -7 

Public  protection -3* 

tJrban  renewal  and  sanitation 
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In  February  1966  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Automation.  Technology,  and 


Total    ^-^ 

Again  in  1966  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Civil  Rights  recommended: 

Jobs  must  be  provided  without  delay  to 
solve  the  Negro  unemployment  crisis.  And 
these  jobs  must  be  made  available  for 
Negroes  at  their  existing  level  of  skill  attain- 
ment. To  meet  this  need,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  assume  responsibility  for  pro- 
viding employment  to  workers  who  have 
been  unable  "to  find  a  productive  place  in 
the  regular  job  market  on  their  own.  This 
employment  must  Include  the  kinds  of 
training  and  experience  which  are  likely  to 
increase  the  employabillty  of  the  worker  for 
regular  Jobs. 

The  tasks  assigned  to  workers  of  a  pro- 
posed Government  employment  program,  far 
from  being  'make  work."  are  essential  to 
fill  the  very  real  and  pressing  needs  for  pub- 
lic works  and  services  that  have  accompanied 
population  growth,  urbanization,  and  the  In- 
creasing demands  on  the  Nations  physical 
resources.  Workers  employed  on  the  proposed 
programs  c.\n  make  major  contributions  to- 
ward meeting  the  need  for  better  housing, 
schools,  hospitals,  and  parks  In  the  burgeon- 
ing urban  communities  .  .  .  they  can  fill  the 
large  scale  shortage  of  sub-professional  per- 
sonnel in  the  fields  of  education,  welfare, 
health,  child  care  and  many  other  services. 

These  and  other  studies  too  numerous 
to  mention  were  printed  last  year  in  a 
document  by  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  entitled  "Emergency 
Employment  Act.  Background  Informa- 
tion." 

The  third  misunderstanding  concerns 
the  charge  that  the  jobs  created  in  pub- 
lic sei-vice  would  be  "dead  end"  jobs.  Sev- 
eral features  of  the  legislation  are  de- 
signed to  insure  that  persons  employed 
in  public  jobs  are  afforded  the  earliest 
possible  opportunity  to  move  into  regu- 
lar competitive  employment  with  private 
enterprise.  All  community  employment 
programs  would  be  expected  to  include 
training  activities  so  that  all  participants 
will  be  given  the  education,  training,  and 
supportive  services  while  employed  to 
prepare  them  for  placement  in  regular 
private  employment. 

As  they  become  ready  and  as  private 
enterprise  jobs  become  available  they  will 
be  taken  off  the  public  payroll. 

How  long  will  they  remain  on  the  pub- 
lic payroll?  I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  do 
not  know.  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to 
provide  a  timetable  for  a  program  which 
focuses  on  the  people  at  the  bottom  of 
the  education  and  training  ladder  and 
which,  unlike  existing  programs,  provides 
new  jobs.  A  substantial  number,  I 
suspect,  can  never  be  trained  for  private 
enterprise  employment  and  that  is  where 
Government  must  continue  to  be  the  em- 
ployer of  last  resort.  But  the  choice  for 
those  who  cannot  be  trained  for  private 
jobs,  it  seems  to  me,  is  either  enforced 
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idleness  coupled  with  Income  mainte- 
nance, on  the  one  hand,  or  a  Job  which 
will  help  to  meet  some  of  our  society's 
unmet  needs  and  which  will  accomplish 
socially  useful  tasks. 

One  final  question  I  am  sure  will  be  in 
the  minds  of  many  of  my  colleagues: 
How  much  will  2.4  million  new  Jobs  cost 
the  Federal  Government?  The  bill  has 
been  drafted  to  provide  an  open-ended 
authorization,  but  to  authorize  the  ap- 
propriation of  sufficient  funds  to  assure 
the  employment  of  1,200,000  individuals 
in  community  Jobs  and  an  equal  number 
of  persons  in  private  enterprise.  On  the 
assimiptlon  that  the  wages  paid  for  pub- 
lic employment  in  community  service 
and  development  activities  are  at  the  rate 
of  $4,000  per  year,  and  assuming  that 
training  and  other  supportive  services 
provided  each  program  participant  cost 
the  Government  an  additional  $1,000,  the 
total  cost  at  the  end  of  4  years  to  pro- 
vide 1,200,000  public  service  Jobs  would 
be  $6  billion. 

The  president's  JOBS  program  is  ex- 
pected to  provide  employment  for  100,000 
hard-core  unemployed  at  the  rate  of  $3,- 
500  for  each  employee.  At  the  same  rate, 
1.200.000  jobs  in  private  enterprise  would 
cost  $4,290,000,000, 

So  the  total  cost  of  providing  2,400,000 
jobs  for  the  hard-core  unemployed  would 
be  about  $10.3  billion.  However,  this 
would  be  spread  over  4  years. 

The  first  year  the  program  would  re- 
quire an  appropriation  of  about  $2  bll- 
hon. 

Some  will  ask  how  we  can  afford  an- 
other $2  billion  in  Federal  expenditures 
when  we  are  bogged  down  in  a  war  In 
Southeast  Asia  and  faced  with  the  pros- 
pect of  having  to  increase  taxes  to  pay 
for  the  war.  help  keep  down  inflation, 
and  assure  our  continued  prosperity. 

My  answer  is  that  our  first  priorities 
should  be  here  at  home — not  10,000  miles 
across  the  Paclflc.  or  In  outer  space,  or 
on  the  moon,  or  to  subsidize  supersonic 
transports. 

If  we  can  spend  $79  billion  to  maintain 
our  Defense  Establishment  and  $5  bil- 
lion to  get  to  the  moon,  $2  billion  for  the 
human  dignity,  self-respect  and  the 
right  to  earn  a  living  for  450,000  poor 
Americans  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  too 
much  to  ask. 

Mr.  President.  I  close  with  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  Subconmilttee  on 
Employment,  Manpower,  and  Poverty,  to 
which  I  am  confident  this  bill  will  be 
referred,  will  begin  hearings  on  the 
Emergency  Employment  and  Training 
Act  of  1968  on  March  13.  We  will  during 
that  week  and  subsequent  weeks  hear 
testimony  from  every  possible  Interested 
organization  and  individual  who  Is  con- 
cerned with  the  problem  of  providing  Jobs 
for  the  poor.  Our  hearings  will  begin  with 
representatives  of  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Disorders,  which  is  about 
to  make  its  report.  We  will  hear  repre- 
sentatives of  the  administration.  We  will 
invite  members  of  the  Natiofial  Urban 
Coalition  and  several  newly  formed  local 
urban  coalitions,  including  business  lead- 
ers, labor  leaders,  and  civil  rights  leaders 
to  appear  at  our  hearings. 

I  would  hope  that  through  the  hear- 
ings process  we  can  answer  the  many 
questions    which    will    undoubtedly    be 


asked  about  the  administration  of  an 
emergency  employment  program,  the 
successes  and  failures  of  our  present 
manpower  efforts,  and  build  a  record 
which.  I  hope,  will  foster  the  kind  of  na- 
tional commitment  which  I  believe  to  be 
essential  if  all  our  citizens  are  to  have  cm 
equal  right  to  earn  a  living,  if  the  war  on 
poverty  is  to  be  won,  and  our  promises 
kept. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  read  into  the 
Record  the  list  of  the  cosponsors  of  the 
proposed  legislation  which  I  have  Just 
sent  to  the  desk. 

They  are: 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
HaktI. 

The   Senator   from   New   York    [Mr. 

KXNNEDYl. 

The   Senator    from    Minnesota    [Mr. 

MONDALE  1 . 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse  ] . 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Nelson]. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pell]. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Randolph ] . 

The    Senator    from    Maryland    (Mr. 

TIDINGS]. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Williams  1 . 

The  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yar- 
borouchI. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  I  have  asked 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
an  explanation  of  the  Emergency  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Act  of  1968.  If  I 
inadvertently  overlooked  doing  so,  I 
make  the  request  now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
EXHiBrr  I 

The  bill  (S.  3063)  to  provide  employ- 
ment and  training  opportunities  for  low- 
income  and  unemployed  persons,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Clark  (for  himself  and 
other  Senators) .  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3063 
Be  it  entLcted  in  the  SenaU  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  aa  the  "Emergency  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1968". 

riNDtNOS   AND    DECLAEATION    OF   PimPOSB 

S»c.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  flnda  that — 

(1)  Certain  urban  and  rural  communities 
and  other  areas  In  the  Nation  are  presently 
burdened  by  severe  unemployment  and  un- 
deremployment. Many  such  areas  contain 
large  concentrations  or  proportion  of  persons 
who  are  unable  to  obtain  Jobs  In  regular 
competitive  employment  because  of  lack  of 
education,  occupational  skills,  work  experi- 
ence or  transportation  and  because  of  artifi- 
cial barriers  to  employment  and  occupational 
advancement.  Many  of  the  affected  areas  are 
doubly  handicapped  by  the  lack  of  sufficient 
Jobs  for  all  the  potential  labor  force.  These 
condition*  are  destructive  of  human  dignity 
and  result  In  a  loss  of  national  productivity. 
In  many  localities  such  conditions  have 
reached  crisis  proportions  and  often  con- 
tribute to  social  unrest  and  civil  disorder; 

(2)  The  migration  of  unskilled  residents 
from  rural  areas  which  lack  employment 
and  other  economic  opportunities  to  urban 


areaa  aggravates  such  conditions,  thereby 
Impeding  the  effectiveness  of  manpower 
training,  job  development  and  related  efforts 
In  urban  centers  whUe  at  the  same  time 
undemUnlng  the  economic  potential  of  such 
rural  areas. 

(3)  At  the  same  time  there  Is  a  huge 
backlog  of  need  for  additional  community 
services  and  facilities  In  both  urban  and 
rural  areas  In  such  fields  as  those  which  i  a ) 
contribute  to  the  development  of  human 
potential,  (b)  better  the  conditions  under 
which  people  live,  learn,  and  work,  and  (ci 
aid  In  the  development  and  conservation  of 
natural  resources. 

(4)  To  the  extent  practicable  private  em- 
ployers should  provide  the  training  and  re- 
lated services  necessary  to  enable  such  per- 
sons to  fill  jobs  m  the  private  sector  of  the 
economy. 

(b)  Therefore,  It  is  the  piirpose  of  this 
Act— 

( 1 )  to  provide  meaningful  public  and  pri- 
vate employment  opportunities  In  comnuin- 
Ity  service  and  development  and  related  ac- 
tivities which  will  relieve  severe  unemploy- 
ment  and  underemployment  in  both  urban 
and  rural  areas  and  contribute  to  the  na- 
tional interest  by  fulfilling  unmet  needs,  and 

(2)  to  provide  Incentives  to  private  en- 
terprise employers  other  than  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations to  invest  In  the  improvement  of 
the  Nation's  human  resources  by  hiring. 
training  and  employing  low-lnccme  and  un- 
employed persons  who  reside  In  areas  bur- 
dened with  severe  unemployment  and  un- 
deremployment. 

TITLE  I-COMMUNTTT  EMPLOYMENT  AND 
TRAINING 

riNANCIAL    ASSISTANCE 

S«c.  101.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  (here- 
after referred  to  as  the  •Secretary")  Is  au- 
thorized to  provide  financial  assistance  In 
urban  and  rural  areaa  designated  In  accord- 
ance with  section  301  of  this  Act  for  part  or 
all  of  the  costs  of  programs  which  provide 
meaningful  public  services  and  other  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  unemployed  cr 
low-Income  persons.  Such  programs  shall  In- 
clude, but  need  not  be  limited  to  the  fol- 
lowing : 

(1)  Jobs  created  or  made  available  to 
provide  community  services  and  develop- 
ment and  related  activities  In  such  fields 
as  health:  public  safety;  education;  recrea- 
tion, streets,  parks  and  municipal  mainte- 
nance; housing  and  neighborhood  improve- 
ment; conservation  and  rural  development; 
beautlficatlon;  and  other  fields  of  human 
betterment  and  community  Improvement. 
Such  Jobs  shall  Include  (A)  those  which 
can  be  made  available  Immediately  to  per- 
sons who  are  otherwise  unable  to  obtain  em- 
ployment. (B)  those  which  provide  place- 
ment resources  for  persons  completing  train- 
ing under  title  I  and  V  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  and  other  relevant  manpower 
training  programs,  and  (C)  those  which  use 
the  skills  of  unemployed  persons  In  areas 
with  a  chronic  labor  surplus.  Priority  shall 
be  given  to  projects  which  arc  labor  inten- 
sive In  character. 

(2)  Activities  designed  to  assure  that  per- 
sona employed  In  such  jobs  are  provided 
opportunity  for  further  education,  training 
and  necessary  supportive  services  so  that  they 
may  be  prepared  to  obtain  regular  competi- 
tive employment  In  the  future.  For  this  pur- 
pose, not  to  exceed  twenty  per  centum  of  the 
funds  appropriated  under  this  Act  may  be 
used  by  the  Secretary  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  training  programs  under  the 
AUnpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962,  Part  B  of  TlUe  I  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  and  other  relevant 
Federal  training  programs  If  he  determines 
that  this  Is  the  most  effective  method  of 
providing  for  the  activities  authorized  by 
this  paragraph. 

(3)  AcUvltles   designed   to   faclUtate   the 


niacement  of  persons  employed  In  such  jobs 
J[nd  other  eUglble  participants  In  private  em- 
Dlovment  and  training  under  part  B  of  this 
Act  and  In  regular  competitive  employment, 
including  the  encouragement  of  private  em- 
oioyers  to  adopt  Innovative  approaches  which 
create  or  make  available  additional  jobs  and 
new  types  of  careers  for  low-Income  and  dU- 
advantaged  persons. 

(b)  To  the  extent  practicable,  the  Secre- 
tary shaU  provide  financial  assistance  through 
the  prime  sponsor  recognized  under  part  B 
of  title  I  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 
However,  he  may  provide  financial  assistance 
directly  to  other  public  agencies  and  pri- 
vate nonprofit  organizations  when  he  de- 
termines that  such  assistance  would  enhance 
program  effectiveness  or  acceptance  on  the 
part  of  persons  served  and  would  serve  the 
purposes  of  this  part. 

EMPLOYMXNT,  TRAININO,  AITO   PLACEMENT  PLAN 

Sec.  102.  No  financial  assistance  shall  be 
provided  under  this  part  except  upon  ap- 
proval by  the  Secretary  of  a  plan  submitted 
by  an  eligible  sponsor,  the  provisions  of  which 
shall  include: 

(1)  a  description  of  the  eligible  area  or 
areas  to  be  assisted  by  such  programs,  In- 
cluding dato  indicating  the  number  of  po- 
tenUal  eligible  participants  and  their  Income 
and  employment  status: 

(2)  a  description  of  the  methods  to  be 
used  to  recruit  and  select  participants.  In- 
cluding specific  eligibility  criteria; 

(3)  the  title  and  description  of  jobs  to  be 
filled,  a  listing  of  the  major  kinds  of  work 
to  be  performed  and  skills  to  be  acqtilred. 
and  the  approximate  duration  for  which  par- 
ticipants would  be  assigned  to  such  jobs; 

(4)  the  wages  or  salaries  to  be  paid  par- 
ticipants and  a  comparison  with  the  prevail- 
ing wages  In  the  area  for  similar  work; 

(5)  the  education,  training,  and  suppor- 
tive services  which  complement  the  work  per- 
formed and  which  wUl  prepare  participants 
for  regular  competitive  employment  In  the 
future; 

(6)  the  placement  activities  for  eligible 
participants.  Including  a  description  of  prob- 
able future  Job  opportunities; 

(7)  an  indication  of  the  full  participation 
and  maximum  cooperation  among  local  pub- 
lic officials,  residents  of  eligible  areas,  and 
representatives  of  private  organizations  In 
the  development  of  the  program  and  a  de- 
scription of  their  respective  roles  in  the  con- 
duct and  administration  of  the  program; 

(8)  a  description  of  the  ways  in  which  the 
program  will  be  coordinated  with  other  fed- 
erally assisted  activities,  Including  programs 
operated  under  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  of  1962,  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964.  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1966,  and 
Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan  De- 
velopment Act  of  1966.  other  Federal  housing 
and  community  development  programs,  and 
other  relevant  Federal  Acts;  and 

(9)  a  commitment  to  meet  the  require- 
ments and  special  conditions  of  part  C  of 
this  Act. 

STTFPLIES   AND   EQCffMENT 

Sec.  103.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  provide  financial  assistance  and  make 
loans  to  public  agencies  and  private  non- 
profit organizations  for  the  purchase  of  sup- 
plies and  equipment  which  support  and  sup- 
plement projects  carried  out  by  participants 
under  this  part. 

(b)  Loans  authorized  under  this  Bectlon 
may  be  made  without  interest  and  under 
such  other  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe. 

TITLE     II— PRIVATE     ENTERPRISE     EM- 
PLOYMENT AND  TRAINING 

DEFINrnON 

Sec.  201.  For  purposes  of  this  part,  the  term 
"employer"  means  any  private  person,  cor- 
poration, firm,  or  business  concern  which 
employs  more  than  ten  individuals  in  a  trade 
or  business. 


PINANCIAL    ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  202.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
provide  financial  assUtance  to  employers  for 
training  and  employment  costs  Incurred  pur- 
suant to  a  plan  approved  by  the  Secretary 
under  section  203,  including— 

( 1 )  the  cost  of  xmtisual  training  and  other 
unusual  services  for  a  limited  period  when 
an  employee  might  not  be  fully  productive. 
Including  on-the-job  counseling,  day  care 
and  other  supportive  services; 

(2)  all  or  part  of  employer  costs  of  sending 
recrtaters  Into  areas  of  high  concenUatlon 
of  unemployed  or  low-Income  persons; 

(3)  pavments  to  permit  employers  to  pro- 
vide employees  resident  in  such  areas  with 
transportation  to  and  from  work  or  to  re- 
imburse such  employees  for  such  transpor- 
tation; and 

(4)  unusual  overhead  costs  incurred  as  a 
result  of  an  employee's  lack  of  education, 
training,  or  experience,  such  as  costs  of  spoil- 
age of  work  or  of  added  managerial  effort. 

TRAINING    PLAN 

Sec  203.  No  financial  assistance  shall  be 
provided  under  this  part  except  upon  ap- 
proval by  the  Secretary  of  a  plan  submitted 
by  an  employer  which  shall  be  revised  from 
time  to  time  as  requested  by  the  Secretary, 
the  provisions  of  which  shall  Include — 

(1)  a  description  of  the  eligible  area  or 
areas  from  which  participants  will  be  re- 
cruited; .  . 

(2)  a  description  of  methods  to  be  used 
to  recruit  and  select  participants  including 
specific  eligibility  criteria; 

(3)  the  title  and  description  of  the  job 
objectives  for  which  participants  are  to  be 
trained; 

{ 4 )   the  length  of  the  training  period; 

(5)  a  schedule  listing  various  operations 
for  major  kinds  of  works  or  tasks  to  be 
learned  and  showing,  for  each.  Job  operations 
or  work  tasks  to  be  performed,  and  the  ap- 
proximate length  of  time  to  be  spent  on  each 
operation  or  task; 

(6)  the  wage  or  salary  to  be  paid  at  the 
beginning  of  the  course  of  training,  at  each 
successive  step  in  the  course  of  training  and 
at  the  completion  of  training; 

(7)  the  entrance  wage  or  salary  paid  to 
employees  already  trained  In  the  kind  of 
work  for  which  the  participants  are  to  be 
trained; 

(8)  the  number  of  hours  of  supplemental 
related  instruction  required: 

(9)  Information  respecting  the  cost  of 
u-^ual  training  and  other  tisual  services  pro- 
vided employees  other  than  those  who  are 
eligible  participants  under  this  Act  in  order 
to   make  such  employees  fully  productive; 

and 

(10)  a  commitment  to  meet  the  require- 
ments and  special  conditions  of  Part  C  of  this 

Act. 

SAFEGU.\RDS 

Sec.  204.  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe 
regulations  to  safeguard  against  abuses  of 
any  incentives  provided  under  this  title,  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to,  safeguards 
against  the  tise  of  such  incentives  in  order 
to  transfer  any  enterprise  from  one  area  to 
another  and  safeguards  designed  to  prevent 
such  incentives  from  being  used  as  a  sub- 
sidy for  normal  operations. 

TITLE  m— GENERAL  PROVISIONS  AND 
LIMITATIONS 

ELIGIBLE    AREAS 

SEC.  301.  The  Secretary.  In  accordance 
with  criteria  which  he  prescribes,  shall 
designate  urban  and  rural  areas  to  be  eligible 
for  assistance  under  part  A  and  from  which 
participants  may  be  recruited  under  part  B 
of  this  Act.  Such  areas  may  be  defined  with- 
out regard  to  political  boundaries  and  shall 
contain  high  concentrations  or  proportions 
of  low-income  famUies  and  Individuals  and 
shall  have  severe  problems  of  unemployment 
and  underemployment  or.  with  respect  to 
rural  areas,  problems  of  out  migration. 


ELIGIBLE    PARTICIPANTS 

SEC.  302.  Participants  in  programs  under 
this  Act  must  be  unemployed  or  low-Income 
persons  who  reside  In  eligible  areas  and  who 
meet  other  criteria  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary. Low  income  shall  be  defined  as  pro- 
vided by  section  125  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964. 

SPECIAL   CONDITIONS 

Sec.  303.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  not  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  for  any  program 
under  this  Act  unless  he  determines,  in  ac- 
cordance with  Euch  regulations  as  he  may 
prescribe,  that — 

(1)  no  participant  will  be  employed  on 
projects  involving  political  parties,  or  the 
construction,  operation,  or  maintenance  of 
so  much  of  any  facility  as  Is  tised  to  be  used 
for  sectarian  instruction  or  as  a  place  for 
religious  worship; 

(2)  the  program  will  not  result  In  dis- 
placement of  employed  workers  or  Impair 
existing  contracts  for  services,  or  result  In 
the  substitution  of  Federal  for  other  funds 
in  connection  with  work  that  would  other- 
wise be  performed; 

(3)  wages  paid  a  participant  shall  not 
be  lower  than,  whichever  is  the  highest  (A) 
the  minimum  wage  which  would  be  appli- 
cable to  the  employment  under  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  If  section  6 
of  such  Act  applied  to  the  participant  and 
he  was  not  exempt  under  section  13  thereof. 
(B)  the  State  or  local  minimum  wage  for 
the  most  nearly  comparable  covered  employ- 
ment, or  (C)  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages 
in  the  area  for  similar  work;  and 

(4)  the  program  will,  to  the  maximum 
extent  feasible,  contribute  to  the  occupa- 
tional development  or  upward  mobility  of  In- 
dividual participants. 

(b)  For  programs  related  to  physical  Im- 
provements, preference  shall  be  given  to 
those  Improvements  which  will  be  substan- 
tially used  by  low-Income  persons  and  fam- 
ilies in  eligible  areas. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regula- 
tions to  assure  that  programs  under  this  part 
have  adequate  Internal  administrative  con- 
trols, accounting  requirements,  personnel 
standards,  evaluation  procedures,  and  other 
policies  as  may  be  necessary  to  promote  the 
effective  use  of  funds. 

(d)  Programs  approved  under  this  part 
shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  con- 
tribute to  the  elimination  of  artificial  bar- 
riers to  employment  and  occupational  ad- 
vancement, including  civil  service  require- 
ments which  restrict  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  the  disadvantaged. 


EVALUATION 

.r^EC.  304.  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the 
continuing  evaluation  of  programs  under  this 
Act  He  shall  require  sponsors  of  programs 
under  Part  A  and  employers  assisted  by  Part 
B  to  provide  such  data  as  may  be  necessary 
to  evaluate  program  effectiveness,  and  he 
shall  arrange  for  obtaining  the  opinions  of 
participants  about  the  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses of  the  progr.tms.  He  may  contract  for 
independent  evaluations  of  programs  and  of 
selected,  individual  projects.  The  results  of 
such  evaluation  shall  be  Included  in  the  re- 
port required  by  section  305. 

REPORTS 

Sec.  305.  Not  later  than  the  first  day  of 
March  of  eich  year,  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
p^re  and  iubmlt  to  the  President  for  trans- 
mittal to  the  Congress  a  full  and  complete 
report  on  the  progress  made  in  implementing 
and  on  all  activities  conducted  under  this 
Act. 

DtntATION   OF  PROGRAMS 

Sec  306  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the 
DroRrams  provided  for  in  this  Act  during  the 
fiscal  vear  ending  June  30.  1969  and  tie 
three  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

DISTRtBUTION   OF  ASSISTANCE 

Sec  307.  The  Secretary  shall  establish  cri- 
teria  to  achieve   an  equitable   distribution 
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^    f.r^         i2»  100 000  DwUclpMita  on  or  before  June         Mr.  ERVIN.   Mr.  President,  will  the 
among  the  sute.  of  P*y^?^\^'"^'J'?^.     30  1970  Senator  withhold  his  suggestion  for  a 

fund,  approprtate^  under  thl-  Art    but^n^^     '°-,3r^.00O  partlclpanU  on  or  before  June     moment? 

'"°'%'    .Vvi,^,h2i  ^^  w^t^n^u^J     30  1871:  and  ,       ,     ^        Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  at  the  re- 

'^l  ^U     '  ^♦>  1.300.000  participants  on  or  before  June     ^^^r- ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ,^^„  ^^^^^^  Caro- 

*,m.o.izAnoN  or  A«ntop.uTioN8  '°;c?'^ppropriaUon,  authorized  by  this  sec-     Una.  I  withdraw  the  request  for  a  quorum 

3K.  308.   (a)   For  the  purpoM  of  carrying      tlon  shall  remain  available  until  expended.      calL  President    it  wiU  be 

for  the  fli^ai  year  ending  June  30,  1969  and  presented  by  Mr.  Clark.  IS  as  louows.  ^  ^^^  ^^^  actually  join  today  as  a  sponsor 

loT  each   succeeding   flscal   year  such  sum*         Explanation  or  EM««cif*cY  Employment  ^j   ^j^g   jjjjj   introduced   by    the   Senator 

as  may  be  neceetary  to  Msure  the  employ-                      anoTkaikinc  Act  or  1968  from  Pennsylvania.  However,  I  do  not 

ment  of  not  lee*  than —                                                  .j^^  Emergency  Employment  and  Training  ^^^j^  ^jjg  jq  jjg  taken  as  any  design  on 

( 1 )  300.000  participants  on  or  before  June  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  would  provide  employment  and  ^  ^^^^  ^^  jq^^  j^  tj^g  introduction 
30.  19«»:                                             ^,        .  _^  Job  training,  during  the  next  four  years  for  last-resort  public  employment  bill, 

(2)  600.000  participants  on  or  before  June  2.40O.OOO  low-Income  and  """"P'oyf^'J^"-  having     important     aspects     concerning 
30-  IS'^O-                                                           .  »«"»  *ho  live  In  urban  and  rural  poverty  "avuig    ™P?™J^    as  well    I  beUeve  it 

,3)     1,200.000    participants    on    or    before  ^,^^    ^  ^ould  assure  employment  for  poor  P^^'^fj* J^^P^VJfnnrtnHvrto '^^ 

June  30  1971   and  oersons  in  both  the  public  and  private  sec-  would  be  more  conducive  to  tne  aeveiop- 

,4,   1 '200  000  participants  during  the  Hacal  ^„  of  the  economy  by  making  Jobs  available  ment  of   a   bill   which   WOUld   emphasize 

v«r  endlna  June  30  1972  m  community  service  and  development  fields  j^^d  enlist  the   private  sector  effectively 

(b)   For  the  purpoM  of  carrying  out  the  and  by  providing  Incentives  to  Prt^at*  en-  jj  j  g^j^g^t  to  develop  such  a  bill  with 

provision,  of  Title  H  of  this  Act  there  are  terprlse  employers  for  the  hiring  and^  tram-  ^^^^  assistance  of   Senators  on  this  side 

hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  mg  of  th«  hard-core  unemploy*^  ^ow  of  the  aisle. 

flLa?  year  ending  June  30   1969  and  for  each  vl»lons  of  the  bill  are  summarized  below.  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  confidence  that  that  hav- 

succeeding  flscal  year  such  sums  as  may  be  number  of  jobs  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^   ^^^  j^g^s  will  be  merged 

neccMary  to  assure  the  employment  of  not         Sufficient  appropriations  would  be  author-  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^j^g^^  report  an  effective 

less  than-U_.  iz«*  «  »«"f«  ^^e  ^'nP!«y'7*°\*^l,""J7'i«     bipartisan  bill,  as  we  did  last  year.  Al- 

,1)   150.000  partlclpanU  on  or  before  June     of  2.400.000  persons  under  the  following  for-      ^^^^^^    ^j^^^    jj^jj   ^jj^    ^o^   ^^    jt   cer- 

30,  1969:  "»"'*=  Uinly  represented  a  strong  effort  on  our 

NUMBER  OF  PARTICIPANTS  part.  I  am  hopeful  that  by  adopting  the 

. technique  I  now  suggest,  the  maximum 

,rt«„         2dyMr  3dy«Br.         4ih  ywr.  amoimt  of  support  for  an  agreed-upon 

kksImm       fncsijrtar       h»eiiy»*r       ''»«V*»'  measure  may  be  marshaled  on  both  sides 

_^__ isg"  19/0  i»/i  i^rz  oj  the  aisle. 

^     _,  aHiOM  600.000  1.200.000         1.200.000                                     ^■^■^^^^•^-^ 

Community  •mploym«fll  .   VuiiBi  W  nno               600  000         1200.000 

Private  eflt..p.».tmpto»i««l 1SO.00O  300.000            600.00U i^^ INTERFERENCE  WITH  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

,..  450  000  900.000  l.MO.OOO    2. 400.000 

f»'»' — ;;;   - -        The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 

,„.  -^^„_„„«r.™  ».  ^  «».„«-  -^  ;^':^:^^  srjv.  l^^^:.^£r:'^t:s?^^.rs:. 

training  elude  information  on  recruitment  and  selec-  timida tlon.  and  for  other  purposes. 

community  emplavment  ^^^^  ^^  participants,  the  Jobs  for  which  par-  amendments  nos.  seo-see 

In  community  serilce.  community  deveU  ticlpants  will  be  trained,   the  wages  to  be  tttjvttm  \jfr  T>ri.qidpnt  I  ask  unan- 

opment  and  related  activities.  Jobs  would  be  pajrtralnees,  entrance  wages  of  other  em-  Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr  President^  a^Kunan 

created  or  made  available  In  such  fields  a.  ^^y^^  and   the  employer's   usual   training  Imous  consent   that   I    DC   permiuea   10 

health,  public  safety,  education,  recreation,  ^^^^  ^^^^^J  ^j^t,  ^  hiring  other  employees.  submit    at    this    time    certain    proposeo 

streets,   parks  and   municipal   maintenance.         ^^^  Secretary  of  Labor  would  be  required  amendments,  numbering  seven  in  all,  to 

housing    and    neighborhood    Improvement.  ^^  prescribe  regulations  to  safeguard  against  amendment  No.  554  to  HH.  2516.  I  fur- 

conservatlon  and  rural  development,  beau-  ^^^  ^^^  ^j  incentives  to  transfer  an  enterprise  ^^^er    ask    unanimous   consent   that   the 

tlflcatlon  and  other  fields  of  human  better-  j^^^  ^^^  ^j.^^  to  another  or  as  a  subsidy  for  _-_ji__  „»  these  amendments  be  waived. 

Tbrw^uid  be^Tovm:^  bVTthTumu  S-  "°""^'  °'""'"'^'"-  and  that  they  be  deemed  and  taken  to 

c?es  and  privat^  non-profit  organization  and  ttti.e  nx^ENCRAL  pbovisions  and  ^ave  been  read  for  all  purposes  required 

m  both  mrai  and  urban  areas.  LiMrrATioNs  ^y  rule  XXU  and  any  other  rules  of  the 

Training  and  placement  in  regular  competi-  Administration  Senate.                              „„^„„    „,»K«..t 

tive  employment  The  Act  would  be  administered  by  the  Sec-  yhe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

Participants    In    community    employment  retary    of    Labor.    Community    Employment  objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

and  training  pr^r^s  would  be  given  the  and  Training  Programs  would  be  operated  by  eRVIW.  Mr.  President,  I  also  ask 

in  private  enterprise  found  for  them.  mtyaSd  private  employment  programs  would  and  wUl  Ue  on  the  table    an^;, ^"^°"' °° 

Supplies  and  equipment  Se  recruiUd  from  rural  and  urban  areas  con-  jection,  the  amendments  will  be  printed 

^        ,.            -.   .^.,i.,.n.nt    trt  KimDort   and  taming  high  concentrations  or  proportions  of  in  the  RECORD. 

JnSe*'nt    nro>^»^Lre^ou?'^r^r-  low-lrS:ome    families    and    Individuals    and  The  amendments  are  as  foUows: 

t icKn^    in  "co^^t"  employment    pro-  having    severe    problems    «'    "«'°P^°y-«?*  amendment  ko.  .so 

grlS:^"^would    b.    mad/  available    through  -f^,-^,^^.  ^^^^/ml^^^^^  On  page  20.  line  8.  after  the  word   •inv.s- 

grants  or  loans  to  program  sponsors.  rural  areas,  having  out  migration  pro  tlgatlon"  and  before  the  period  Insert  the 

TITLE    u-PaivAT«    ENTEamisE    EMPLOYMENT  Eligible  participants  following:    -Provided,  however,  the  Secretary 

ANO  TBAiNiNO  EllglbUlty  Is  restricted  to  persons  who  are  first    complies    with    the    provision    of    me 

Private    enterprise    employers    (employing  either   unemployed  or  low-income  and  who  pou^th    Amendment    relating    to    unreason- 

mS^^hln^en  persons  in  a  trade  or  busl-  reside  In  eligible  areas.  able  searches  and  seizures.' 

ness)  would  be  provided  financial  assistance  ^^  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  am  pre-  amendment  no.  ssi 

to  pay  for  specified  employment  and  training  ^^^  ^^    j  ,^  ^ack  the  remainder  of  my  Oa  page  19.  line  21,  strike  the  period  ana 

costs    incurred    In    hiring    unemployed    and  f.*^  r'/^,"  °*?j,„   Senator   from   New  add  the  following:    ■Provided,  however,  the 

low-income  persons.  Thus,  Incentives  would  time.  I  assured   the  benaior  I  rom  wew  »                     ^^^   s^^^           ^^^^^^  ^.j^j^j^  ^,11, 

be  provided  to  pay  for  unusual  training  and  York  fMr.  Javits]  that  when  I  concluded  j^^^     j^  j^  ^ny  respect  any  title  to  or  interest 

other  services  such  as  on-the-job  counseling  ^y  remarks  I  would  suggest  the  absence  ^^   ^^^^   property    involved    acquired   by   any 

and  day  care,   for   the  cost  of  sending   re-  ^^  ^  quorum.  If  that  Is  agreeable  to  the  purchaser  of  encumbrancer  under  the  regis- 

crulters  Into  poverty  areas,  for   transports-  .         m-jority   leader,   I   do  so   at   this  traUon  or  recording  statutes  of  the  State  in 

tion  to  and  from  work,  and  for  unusual  over-  acting   majoriiy     c  ^^^^  ^^^^  property  Is  located." 

head  costs.  luae. 
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amendment   no.    562 

on  page  2,  line  17.  after  the  word  'force" 
and  befiore  the  word  •willfully"  Insert  the 
following:  ",  sufficient  to  constitute  an  as- 
sault.". 

amendment   no.    .')63 

on  page  23.  strike  out  lines  11  and  12. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  564 

on  page  23.  line  11,  strike  out  the  word 
"plaintiff"  and  Insert  the  word  "party". 

AMENDMENT  NO.  S65 

On  page  3.  line  14,  between  the  semicolon 
and  the  word  "or."  insert  the  following: 

■•(P)  pursuing  his  employment  by  any 
department  or  agency  of  the  United  States 
or  by  any  private  employer  engaged  In  in- 
terstate commerce  or  any  activity  affecting 
interstate  conunerce.  or  traveling  to  or  from 
the  place  of  hU  employment  or  any  other 
place  for  such  purpose;". 

amendment  no.  see 
On  page  5,  after  line  24,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

••(d)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  acts  or  omissions  on  the  part 
of  law  enforcement  officers,  members  of  the 
National  Guard,  as  defined  In  section  101 
(9)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  members 
of  the  organized  militia  of  any  State  or  the 
District  of  Columbia,  •  not  covered  by  such 
section  101  (9).  or  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States,  who  are  en- 
gaged in  suppressing  a  riot  or  civil  distur- 
bance or  restoring  law  and  order  during  a 
riot  or  civil  disturbance." 
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ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  I  be 
permitted  to  enter  a  quorum  call  not- 
withstanding the  order  under  which  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits]  would  be  immediately  recognized 
following  the  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Jordan  of  North  Carolina  in  the  chair) . 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
recognition  under  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  may  proceed. 


CONFRONTATION  IN  THE  MIDDLE 
BAST 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  address 
myself  this  afternoon  to  the  situation 
in  the  Middle  East,  a  subject  too  little 
discussed  in  these  days  of  preoccupation 
with  Vietnam. 

In  an  overall  sense,  vital  U.S.  Interests 
in  the  Middle  East  are  in  greater  jeop- 
ardy than  they  have  been  at  any  time 
since  World  War  II.  The  dangers  of  the 
situation  there,  as  well  as  our  incapacity 
to  act  effectively,  were  briefly  thrust 
upon  the  world's  attention  last  May  and 


June.  Fortunately,  Israel's  smashing  vlc- 
torv  in  the  6-day  war  gained  us  a  respite 
in  time  but,  if  anything,  there  has  been 
a  further  deterioration  of  the  underlying 
situation  from  the  viewpoint  of  U.S.  na- 
tional interests.  At  the  same  time,  the 
political  influence  and  military  power  of 
the  Soviet  Union  in  the  Middle  East  con- 
tinue to  grow. 

The  lessons  of  the  collapse  of  our  pol- 
icy— first,  to  pravent  Soviet  Intrusion 
into  the  area,  and  then  to  continue  to  act 
as  though  the  Russians  were  not  present 
in  a  big  way — do  not  seem  to  have  been 
learned.  Indeed,  there  is  a  tendency  to 
think  that  the  reality  of  the  present  So- 
viet challenge  is  somehow  diminished  by 
citing  historical  evidence  that  even  the 
czars  had  ambitions  there. 

In  my  judgment,  unless  we  begin  to  act 
now  in  a  more  effective  and  realistic  way. 
the  Soviet  Union  will  gain  a  major  stra- 
tegic and  geopolitical  advantage  in  the 
Middle  East,  which  could  have  repercus- 
sions throughout  the  world.  The  Soviet 
position  in  the  Middle  East  is  based  on 
a  new  Soviet  military  capability,  as  well 
as  upon  its  political  leverage  over  certain 
Arab  governments. 

A  growing  Soviet  naval  force  has  al- 
ready made  its  way  into  the  eastern  Med- 
iterranean where  it  maneuvers  "eyeball 
to  eyeball"  with  our  nuclear-armed  6th 
Fleet.  One  stark  consequence  of  this  de- 
velopment has  been  to  create  a  danger- 
ous and  direct  confrontation  of  United 
States  and  Soviet  power,  in  perhaps  the 
most  politically  volatile  area  of  the  world. 
Also,  the  Soviet  power  presence  has  cre- 
ated a  new  threat  to  Israel  which — its 
valor  notwithstanding— Israel  obviously 
cannot  handle  alone. 

Apparently.  Kremlin  policymakers 
have  calculated  that  the  nuclear  "bal- 
ance of  terror"  has  provided  a  cloak  of 
impunity  for  the  pursuit  of  its  expan- 
sionist aims  in  the  Middle  East  by  the 
conventional  devices  of  power  pohtics. 
The  U.S.S.R.  continues  to  support,  both 
diplomatically  and  with  a  supply— or  re- 
supply — of  soph'sticated  weapons,  the 
most  radical,  belligerent,  and  trigger- 
happy  Arab  regimes. 

Given  the  dangers  of  nuclear  confron- 
tation between  the  United  States  and  the 
U.S.S.R..  and  U.S.S.R.'s  continued  sup- 
port of  radical  Arab  ambitions,  in  my 
judgment  it  is  essential  that  the  United 
States  commit  its  full  .-support  to  the 
achievement  of  a  real  and  durable  peace 
among  the  participants  in  the  6-day  war. 
We  can  no  longer  afford  to  acquiesce  in 
another  "armistice"  as  in  1948,  or  a 
•paper  promise '  withdrawal  agreement 
as  in  1956. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  at  that  time 
both  President  Eisenhower  and  Secre- 
tary of  State  John  Foster  Dulles,  in  re- 
turn for  the  withdrawal  of  its  forces 
from  the  Sinai  Peninsula,  assured  Israel 
the  freedom  of  navigation  in  interna- 
tional waters.  President  Nasser's  actions 
of  last  May — his  blockade  of  the  Gulf  of 
Aqaba,  ordering  the  UNEF  forces  out  of 
the  Sinai,  and  positioning  massive 
Egyptian  forces  in  the  demilitarized  areas 
on  Israel's  border — showed  that  "paper 
promises"  are  not  valid  when  challenged 
by  Arab  militancy  and  intransigence. 

I  visited  the  area  only  a  few  weeks 
ago.  I  found  In  Israel  a  resolute  deter- 


mination that  this  time  there  must  be  a 
meaningful  settlement.  They  intend  that 
the  peace  shall  be  "hard"  this  time,  but 
they  do  not  look  toward  the  imposition 
of  "hard"  terms  on  the  Arab  States.  In 
my  judgment,  Israel  does  not  seek  a 
vindictive  or  pimltive  peace.  It  does  insist 
that  there  be  a  peace  secured  by  viable 
borders  and  demilitarized  areas;  a  set- 
tlement which  its  Arab  neighbors  par- 
ticipate in  negotiating  and  are  thereby 
committed  to  and  bound  by. 

There  is  a  true  paralleling  of  interest 
on  this  point  between  the  United  States 
and  Israel.  We  can  no  longer  afford  to 
extend  "assurances"  in  support  of  in- 
direct and  gerry-bullt  "agreements." 
which— like  our  1956-57  assurances  on 
the  Slnal.  and  transit  of  the  Straits  of 
Tlran  and  Suez — proved  to  be  Impossi- 
ble to  fulfill.  We  must  reconcUe  our- 
selves to  the  prospect  that  if  a  "hard" 
peace  cannot  be  attained.  Israel  will  be 
staying  wher^  it  is  for  some  time. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
United  Nations  resolution  on  the  Middle 
East  of  November  22  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  the  resolution  wUl  be  printed. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr      JAVITS.     Mr.     President     (Mr. 
Lausche  In  the  chair),  may  I  point  out 
the  key  elements  of  that  resolution?  The 
resolution  emphasizes  the  inadmissibility 
of  the  acquisition  of  territory  by  war.  So 
far  so  good.  It  seeks  also,  however,  "the 
establishment    of    a    just    and    lasting 
peace  "  Then  It  Implements  those  two 
objectives— inadmissibility  of  acquisition 
of  territory  by  war  and  establishment  of 
a  just  and  lasting  peace— by  the  follow- 
ing principles.  It  calls  for  the  withdrawal 
of  Israel  armed  forces  from  territories 
occupied  in  the  June  conflict.  But  it  says 
that    that    withdrawal    must    also    be 
matched  bv  the  principle  that  there  shall 
be  a  termination  of  all  claims  or  states 
of  belligerency.  That  was  Egypt's  excuse 
for  prohibiting   the   transit  of  Israels 
shipping  through  Suez,  and  later  through 
the  Straits  of  Tlran.  and  for  other  acts 
which  Egypt  justified  on  the  ground  that 
she  remained  at  war  with  Israel.  So.  bel- 
ligerency must  be  terminated  explicitly. 
Second,  the  resolution  requires  respect 
for  and  acknowledgment  of  the  sover- 
eignty, territorial  integrity,  and  political 
independence  of  every  state  in  the  area. 
Clearly,  the  terrorist  raids  by  El  Fatah 
bands,  armed  and  supported  by  neighbor- 
ing Arab  governments,  must  cease. 

Finally,  the  right  of  every  state  in  the 
Middle  East  to  live  in  peace  within  "."se- 
cure and  recognized  boundaries,  free 
from  threats  or  acts  of  force."  There  are 
no  secure  and  recognized  boundaries 
around  Israel. 

The  United  Nations  resolution  of  No- 
vember 30.  1947,  which  partitioned  the 
country  established  certain  boundaries. 
No  sooner  did  that  take  effect  than  they 
were  swept  down  by  the  incursion  of  all 
the  Arab  armies.  That  situation  lasted 
until  early  1949.  At  that  point  there  was 
an  armistice.  New  lines  emerged  from 
that  armistice.  At  no  time  Israel  had  any 
"secure  and  recognized  boundaries."  This 
is  the  time  to  attain  secure  and  recog- 
nized boundaries. 

Mr.  President,  the  one  thought  I  vnsh 
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to  make  In  speaking  today,  as  we  may  be 
on  the  eve  of  negotiations  perhapa 
through  the  Intennedlatlon  of  Ambas- 
sador Jarring.  Is  to  make  clear  that  this 
time  we  In  the  United  States  will  sweat 
It  out.  too — as  Israel  must  sweat  It  out — 
on  the  proposlUon  that  there  Is  to  be  a 
Ann  and  final  hard  peace  which  wlU 
secure  the  boimdarles. 

Parenthetically.  I  might  Interject  at 
this  point  that  I  have  read  with  great 
Interest  Ambassador  Yost's  recent  article 
In  Foreign  Affairs,  enUUed  "How  the 
Arab-IsraeU  War  Began."  In  his  gen- 
erally   balanced    account.    Ambassador 
Yost  cites  as  one  of  the  factors  which 
triggered  the  war.  IsraeU  actions  which 
were  mistokenly  interpreted  by  Damas- 
cus Cairo,  and  Moscow  as  threats  to  the 
continued  existence  of  the  Syrian  regime. 
However,  one  needs  only  to  look  at  the 
other  side  of  the  coin  to  discover  the  real 
cause   of   war   and   instability.    Israel's 
Arab  neighbors  did  not  unintentionally 
act  in  a  way  which  was  mistakenly  In- 
terpreted as  a  possible  threat  to  the  con- 
tinuance Of  the  Eschol  government.  They 
openly  vowed  to  destroy  Israel  as  a  na- 
tion and  to  annihilate  its  population. 
Syrian  propagandists  continue  to  blare 
forth  this  line,  with  an  occasional  sup- 
porting chorus  from  Cairo. 

In  his  interview  with  Life  magazine, 
Mr.  Kosygin  attempted  to  assume  on  the 
Middle  East  a  high  moral  position— 
despite  the  U.SS.R.'s  culpabUity  in  the 
bloodshed  of  last  June.  He  entered  a 
strong  plea  for  the  United  States  to  pres- 
sure Israel  into  an  unconditional  with- 
drawal from  the  territories  it  occupied  in 
the  war.  This  tactic  Is  clearly  part  of  the 
Soviet  strategy  to  keep  the  Middle  East 
pot  boiling  and  return  it  to  the  twilight 
zone  of  a  continuing— even  if  often  in- 
active—state of  'belligerency"  such  as 
prevailed  in  the  earlier  periods  when  the 
U  S  S.R.  first  bought  entry  into  the  Arab 
world  as  the  backer  of  Arab  radicalism 
and  bellicosity.  ^    „    .  ^ 

We  must  make  it  clear  to  the  Soviet 
Union  that  we  will  not  stand  aside  and 
let  it  have  its  way  In  the  Middle  East.  It 
is  this  lead,  this  signal  of  resoluteness, 
which  our  friends  among  the  Arab  mod- 
erates, and  Israel,  seek  most  fervently. 

Israel  itself  recognizes  that  Soviet  pow- 
er in  the  Middle  East  is  a  new  factor 
beyond  Its  own  capacity  to  handle.  It  is 
taking  a  new  look  at  its  Arab  neighbors. 
and  is  prepared  to  make  distinctions 
amons  Arab  nations,  although — as  shown 
in  the  6-day  war— the  Arabs  showed  no 
distinctions  among  themselves  toward 
Israel.  Tangible  evidence  of  this  dimen- 
sion of  Israeli  thinking  is  the  recent  pub- 
lic endorsement  by  Defense  Minister 
Moshe  Dayan  of  the  TJS.  resxunptlon  of 
arms  supply  to  Jordan. 

The  new  Soviet  power  positions  in  the 
Middle  East,  and  its  alliance  with  Arab 
radicalism,  poses  a  threat  to  all  the  mod- 
erate and  friendly  governments  of  the 
region.  Arab  and  non-Arab  alike.  It  Is 
this  fact  which  constitutes  the  challenge 
and  the  opportunity  to  our  diplomacy. 

In  addition  to  its  continuing  efforts 
and  achievements  In  the  field  of  strategic 
nuclear  weapons,  missiles,  and  anti-mis- 
siles, the  US  S.R.  has  been  engaged  in 
most  significant  expansion  of  its  mili- 
tary  capabilities   in   another   direction. 


This  is  the  creation  of  a  mobile  deep-sea 
naval  striking  force— a  wholly  new  cate- 
gory of  mlliUry  capability  for  the  So- 
viets. The  first  big  contingent  of  tills  new 
force  has  been  deployed  In  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean. 

The  coincidence  in  time  frame  of  the 
British  withdrawal  "East  of  Suez"— par- 
ticularly from  the  Persian  Gulf— and  the 
development  of  the  new  Soviet  naval  ca- 
pability,   strongly    suggest    the    future 
thrust  of  Soviet  power.   With  the  un- 
raveling of  the  local  Pax  Brltannlca,  the 
oU-rlch  Persian  Gulf  sheikdoms  will  pro- 
vide an  inviting  Urget  for  Soviet  pene- 
tration. „    .  ^ 
Using  Egypt  as  its  base,  the  Soviets 
can  be  expected  to  attempt  to  penetrate 
down   the   Red   Sea.   with   Yemen   and 
Aden  as  Intennedlale  targets,  and  then 
up  into  the  vacuum  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
The  establishment  of  a  Soviet  position  of 
dominance   In   the   Persian  Gulf   could 
have  far-reaching  impact  on  the  balance 
of  power  in  the  world.  It  would  give  the 
Soviets     new     leverage    over    Western 
Europe's  vital  sources  of  oil.  Iran  and 
Turkey  would  be  exposed  to  new  Soviet 
pressures  from  the  south  to  complement 
those  which  the  U.S.S.R.  has  mounted 
directly   from   the   north.   In   addition, 
dominance  in  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  would  give  the  Soviets  a  capa- 
bility to  establish  dominance  In  the  In- 
dian Ocean  and  strengthen  Its  position 
In  the  India-Pakistan  subcontinent. 

I  do  not  think  the  Soviet  Union  will 
achieve  all  of  these  objectives.  There 
are  many  barriers  of  local  resistance  In 
addition  to  whatever  counter  actions  we 
Initiate.  Moreover.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  Soviets  are  without  a  measure  of  pru- 
dence and  restraint  in  their  actions.  But 
these  are  capabilities  we  must  consider. 
Nonetheless.  I  am  greatly  concerned  by 
the  dangers  inherent  in  the  situation.  It 
is  an  area  where  the  United  States  and 
U.S.SJl.  now  find  themselves  in  direct 
confronUtion  with  no  cushion  or  buff- 
ers  a  situation   which  does  not  exist 

even  in  Southeast  Asia.  The  Middle  East 
Is  an  area  which  is  as  volatile  and  un- 
stable politically  as  any  in  the  world. 
And  it  is  an  area  where  growing  Soviet 
capabilities  are  greatly  abetted  by  the 
existence  of  a  power  vacuum  created  by 
British  withdrawal. 

Ironically,  it  Is  possible  that  pressures 
for  the  reopening  and  orderly  fimctlon- 
Ing  of  the  Suez  Canal  may  come  even-. 
tually  from  the  Soviet  Union.  If  one  pro- 
ject present  trends  into  the  future,  one 
can  see  the  day— perhaps  not  far  off— 
when  the  UJ3.S.R.  will  have  the  greatest 
dependence  of  any  of  the  major  countries 
of  the  world  on  access  through  Suez,  to 
the  Red  Sea,  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  points  East. 

I  hope  that  this  realization  will  induce 
the  USSR,  to  play  a  constructive  role 
in  helping  to  achieve  a  reopening  of  Suez, 
which  is  in  the  interest  of  so  many  coun- 
tries In  Europe  and  Asia.  Those  hardest 
hurt  by  the  closure  of  the  canal,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  European  maritime  powers, 
are  Eg3rpt  and  the  Arab  oil-producing 
States  and  India.  An  agreement  to  limit 
the  outside  supply  of  arms  remains,  of 
course,  the  major  test  of  Soviet  states- 
manship and  responsibility  In  the  Middle 
E&st. 


I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
an  article  entitled  "Influence  of  Russia  Is 
Penetrating  Into  the  Life  of  Egypt,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post  on  Feb- 
ruary 25.  1968. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
cSee  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  satisfied  that  there 
Is  no  lack  of  expertise  on  these  matters 
In  our  State  Department.  The  dangers 
and  complexities  of  the  situation  are  rec- 
ognized by  the  career  ofHcials  who  deal 
with  them  In  the  first  Instance.  How- 
ever, the  problems  of  the  Middle  East, 
like  the  problems  of  Europe  and  Latin 
America,  have  been  relegated  to  the  sec- 
ond and  third  echelons  of  responsibility 
in  the  administration- while  our  high- 
est officials  preoccupy  themselves  with 
Vietnam  and  Asia.  Being  handled  as  they 
are,  by  career  officials  down  the  line  who 
are  precluded  from  suggesting  courses  of 
action  which  require  the  Investment  of 
significant  resources  or  conflict  with 
established  priorities,  the  problems  of  the 
Middle  East  are  not  positioned  within 
the  administration  in  a  way  that  they 
can  be  dealt  with  creatively  at  the  high- 
est policy  levels. 

The  British  withdrawal  from  "East  of 
Suez,"  by  dramatizing  the  loneliness  of 
our  position  outside  of  Europe,  empha- 
sizes the  need  for  us  to  find  new  modes 
of  assistance  with  the  burdens  of  peace- 
keeping. The  final  withdrawal  of  Britain, 
and  the  earlier  withdrawal  of  other  Eu- 
ropean powers  from  colonial-based  posi- 
tions, demonstrates  that  none  of  our 
close  Allies  has  the  capacity  or  the  will- 
ingness to  play  a  world  power  role  as  an 
individual  nation-state. 

Perhaps  a  new  collective  role  is  pos- 
sible. Despite  a  strong  reluctance  to  ex- 
tend the  area  of  commitment,  the  NATO 
powers  have  finally  given  evidence  of 
their  awareness  of  the  need  to  respond 
collectively  to  the  new  Soviet  challenge 
in  the  Mediterranean. 

Given  the  direct  and  immediate  stakes 
which  Western  Europe  has  in  the  Medi- 
terranean and  in  the  oil  of  the  Middle 
East  there  is  every  inducement  for  NATO 
to  concert  the  actions  and  policies  of  its 
members  in  the  Middle  East. 

I  urge  that  we  press  diligently  within 
NATO  councils  for  discussions  which  can 
lead  to  just  such  a  policy  of  Middle  East 
•concert."  If  commercial  rivalries  are 
permitted  to  supersede  the  bonds  of  com- 
mon interest,  if  individual  energies  coun- 
teract and  dissipate  one  another.  If  the 
potential  strength  of  collective  action  is 
lost,  each  member  of  NATO  wlU  be  the 
poorer  In  an  overall  sense. 

I  wish,  finally,  to  close  with  a  brief 
word  about  the  refugee  problem.  In  one 
Important  aspect  there  is  now  a  new  sit- 
uation with  respect  to  the  Arab  refugees 
as  a  result  of  the  6-day  war.  For  the 
first  time  in  20  years,  virtually  all  of  the 
refugees  are  now  in  territories  con- 
trolled by  just  two  countries — Jordan 
and  Israel.  It  Is  essential.  In  my  view, 
that  this  new  circumstance  be  explored 
fully  and  creatively  to  see  if  there  is  now 
a  new  opportunity  to  effect,  on  an  inter- 
national basis,  some  resolution— perhaps 
"dissolution"  is  a  more  apposite  word— 


for  the  Individual  who  Is  a  subject  of  this 
great  human  and  political  problem. 
Exhibit  1 
TEXT  or  MsofonoH 

The  Security  Council, 

Expressing  Its  conUnulng  concern  with 
the  grave  situation  In  the  Middle  East, 

Emphasizing  the  InadnalBslblllty  of  the  ac- 
auUlUon  of  territory  by  war  and  the  need 
to  work  for  a  Just  and  lasting  peace  In 
which  every  SUte  In  the  area  can  live  m 

security. 

Emphagizing  further  that  all  Member 
SUtes  m  their  acceptance  of  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations  have  undertaken  a  com- 
mitment to  act  in  accordance  with  ArUcle  2 
of  the  Charter,  ,„,._. 

1  Affirms  that  the  fulfillment  of  Charter 
nrlnciples  requires  the  estabUshment  of  a 
lust  and  lasting  peace  m  the  Middle  East 
which  should  Include  the  application  of  both 
the  following  principles: 

(1)  Withdrawal  of  Israeli  armed  forces 
from  territories  occupied  In  the  recent  con- 
ill)  Termination  of  all  claims  or  states  of 
belllRerency  and  respect  for  and  acknowl- 
edgement of  the  sovereignty,  territorial  In- 
tegrity and  political  independence  of  every 
State  in  the  area  and  their  right  to  live  in 
peace  within  secure  and  recognized  bound- 
aries free  from  threate  or  acts  of  force; 

2.  Affirms  further  the  neceeslty 

(a)  For  guaranteeing  freedom  of  naviga- 
tion through  international  waterways  In  the 

I  b)  For  achieving  a  Just  settlement  of  the 
refugee  problem; 

(c»  For  guaranteeing  the  territorial  In- 
rtolablllty  and  political  Independence  of 
every  State  Ui  the  area,  through  measures 
including  the  establishment  of  demilitarized 

zones: 

3.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  des- 
lenat*  a  Special  Representative  to  proceed  to 
the  Middle  East  to  establish  and  maintain 
contacts  with  the  States  concerned  In  order 
to  promote  agreement  and  assist  efforts  to 
achieve  a  peaceful  and  accepted  settlement 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  and  prin- 
ciples In  this  resolution: 

4  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  re- 
port to  the  Security  Council  on  the  progress 
of  the  efforts  of  the  Special  Representative 
as  soon  tis  possible. 


EXHIBtT  2 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post.  Peb.  26. 

19681 

iNixUEMCE  OP  Russia  Is  Ptnetkatino  Into 

THE  Lot  of  Eotpt 

(By  Joe  Alex  Morris.  Jr.) 

Cairo.     To    foreigners,     Egypt    today    Is 

largely  a  compound  of  economic  problems 

and  growing  Soviet  Influence. 

Russian  mUltary  advisers  are  present  In 
greater  numbers  than  ever  before.  Zamalek. 
once  a  plush  residential  preserve  of  Western- 
ers and  upper-class  Egyptians,  Is  now  popu- 
lated with  Russians  In  blue  berets,  huge  over- 
coats, and  leather  sandals.  The  same  is  true 
of  Nasr  City,  a  new  suburb  where  much  of 
the  government.  Including  the  military  com- 
mand. Is  located. 

Even  the  Muzak  system  at  the  plush  and 
half-empty  Nile  Hilton  Hotel  now  Includes 
a  few  numbers  by  the  Red  Army  chorus  In 
Its  repertoire. 

The  Russians  are  active  partners  In  Egypt  s 
military  esUbllshment.  How  many  new  mili- 
tary advisers  have  come  to  Egypt  since  June 
is  anyone's  guess,  and  some  of  the  guesses 
run  Into  the  thousands. 

"coubtest  visits" 
The  Soviet  navy  has  established  a  semi- 
permanent presence  at  Port  Said,  the  north- 
ern  entrance   to   the   blocked   Suez   Canal. 
These  "courtesy  visits"  would  not  be  nearly 


so  frequent  nor  so  constant  If  Israel  were  not 
occupying  virtually  the  entire  Slnal  Penin- 
sula. 

This  naval  presence,  plus  another  one  at 
Alexandria,  represents  the  most  significant 
escalation  of  the  Soviet  commitment  to 
Egypt  since  the  June  war.  In  effect  President 
Gamal  Abdel  Nasser  U  getting  all  the  bene- 
fits of  a  foreign  base  on  his  soil  with  none 
of  the  political  disadvantages:  The  Soviet 
presence  dUcourages  Israeli  military  adven- 
tures, and  It  also  discourages  adventurism 
by  Egyptian  line  officers  like  the  naval  com- 
mander whose  guided  missile  boat  sunk  the 
Israeli  destroyer  Ellat  last  fall. 

That  action  occurred  dtulng  an  Infre- 
quent interval  when  there  happened  to  be 
no  Soviet  warships  at  Port  Said. 

ECONOMIC    PICTDBE 

The  Egyptians  are  trying  to  Improve  both 
diplomatic  and  economic  ties  with  the  West 
to  restore  some  balance  In  their  interna- 
tional relations.  Diplomatic  relations  have 
been  resumed  with  Britain,  and  a  greater 
portion  of  the  cotton  crop  is  being  sold  to 
convertible  currency  areas  this  year.  Com- 
munist countries  have  been  asked  to  take 
smaller  allotments  because  of  the  hard  cur- 
rency crisis. 

The  June  war  closed  the  Suez  Canal, 
whose  revenues  would  have  hit  $240  million 
this  year.  Loss  of  the  Slnal  oil  fields  was  an- 
other $35-40  million.  It  reduced  tourism  to 
a  trickle,  cutting  off  nearly  $100  million. 

Cotton  Is  expected  to  bring  In  $90  million, 
and  emergencv  aid  from  Saudi  Arabia,  Libya, 
and  Kuwait  another  $240  million.  This  wlU 
barely  keep  the  Egyptian  economy  turning 
over,  and  do  nothing  to  alleviate  the  coun- 
try's pressing  burden  of  debts. 

As  of  last  June  30,  Egypt's  foreign  In- 
debtedness totaled  almost  $2.2  billion,  ex- 
cluding short-term  loans  and  military 
credits.  Even  before  the  June  war  the  latter 
were  estimated  at  another  $1  bllUon.  Since 
then.  Egypt  has  received  a  massive  dose  of 
Soviet  military  aid  to  replace  equipment  lost 
m  the  war. 

OWES   IMP 


Cairo  has  managed  to  reschedule  debt  re- 
payments to  most  of  her  major  creditors. 
Including  Prance,  Britain,  Germany,  Spain 
and  Italy.  But  she  has  owed  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  $45  million  since  1966.  and 
this  is  blocking  a  requested  Increase  in  IMF 
drawing  rights.  The  U.S.  Is  owed  $179  million 
In  dollar  repayments,  $35  million  of  which 
was  due  last  year  and  not  paid. 

The  Egyptians  simply  tell  their  creditors 
they  haven't  got  the  money,  and  they 
havent.  The  Soviet  bloc  countries,  which 
deal  with  Egypt  mainly  on  a  barter  basU 
with  provUlons  for  payments  In  hard  cur- 
rencies by  either  side  when  the  swing  bal- 
ance goes  beyond  a  certain  level,  have  given 
up  trying  to  collect.  The  Czechs  tried  last 
year  without  success. 

The  country's  industrial  plant  (800  new 
factories  since  the  revolution)  Is  In  bad 
shape,  and  reportedly  working  at  around  half 
Its  capacity.  The  difficulties  stem  from  bad 
planning  and  the  critical  hard-currency 
shortage  which  forbids  Imports  of  some  vital 
parts  not  produced  In  Egypt. 

QUESTIONING   REVOLT 

To  Egyptians,  the  current  questioning  of 
the  methods  of  their  1952  revolution  U  more 
Important  than  Immediate  economic  prob- 
lems and  growing  Soviet  Influence. 

Admirably,  the  revolution  professes  Its  de- 
termination to  give  all  Egyptians  a  better 
life  In  this  It  has  been  markedly  successful, 
particularly  In  the  fields  of  health  and  edu- 
cation B'Jt  the  quest  for  economic  vlablUty 
at  a  new  and  higher  level  of  public  con- 
sumption has  so  far  failed,  partly  because 
the  key  sector  of  Industrialization  has  not 
paid  off  except  In  terms  of  creating  new  Jobs 
of  doubtful  economic  validity. 

The  Egyptian  government  and  Its  planners 


are  not  blind  to  the  problem.  But  they  are 
caught  between  the  dogma  of  the  revoluUon 
and  their  limited  resources,  particularly 
since  Western  sources  of  Industrial  credit 
have  vlrtuaUy  dried  up  In  recent  years. 

The  government  faces  similar  problems 
with  other  fruits  of  the  revolution.  Better 
health  has  only  Increased  the  birth  rate  and 
contributed  to  Egypt's  major  problem  over- 
population. Belated  efforts  at  some  sort  ol 
birth  control  program  are  only  now  getting 
under  way. 

EDUCATIONAL    PROBLEMS 

Even  education  has  created  new  problems. 
The  government's  program  for  mass  educa- 
tion   has    spread    literacy    throughout    the 

country.  . 

But  quantity  rather  than  quality  has 
been  the  rule,  even  In  higher  education. 
The  country's  unlverslUes  turn  out  some  30.- 
000  coUege  graduates  a  year,  and  there  are 
precious  few  jobs  for  them. 

Once  again,  the  Egyptian  government  is 
aware  of  the  problem.  It  recenUy  decided 
that  aU  university  graduates  will  have  to  do 
army  service,  a  move  which  In  effect  puts  off 
for  two  years  any  further  Job  pressures  as  a 
result  of  the  annual  graduating  classes.  But 
this  Is  plainly  a  stopgap  measure. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  congratulate  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York  LMr. 
Javits]  for  a  very  careful  and  thoughtful 
analysis,  as  well  as  a  timely  warning, 
of  the  dangers  which  confront  the  world 
in  this  area,  and  the  fertile  crescent  of 
land  siuTOunding  it.  which  we  have 
thought  of  as  the  birthplace  of  the 
human  race,  although  sadly  enough  it 
has  also  been  the  breeding  ground  of 
many  conflicts  and  many  wars. 

Surely,  if  we  do  not  utilize  the  agencies 
which  are  available  to  us.  such  as  NATO, 
it  would  seem  to  me  that  we  may, 
through  simple  neglect  or  failure  to  re- 
aUze  the  increasing  danger  of  this  un- 
buffered confrontation  between  the 
United  States  and  Soviet  Governments, 
let  ourselves  in  for  serious  consequences. 
I  hope  that  we  will  use  the  facilities  of 
NATO  in  this  regard. 

Because  we  are  engaged  in  a  bitter  and 
difficult  war  in  the  Far  East,  still  does 
not  justify  a  lack  of  concern  and  aware- 
ness on  our  part  of  the  necessity  to  avert 
another  war  In  the  Middle  East.  NATO 
can  be  most  useful  there. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator,  also,  on 
what  he  has  said  with  regard  to  the 
refugees.  The  abrasive  soreness  of  the 
refugee  problem  exacerbates  all  other  re- 
lationships, since  the  refugees  are  now 
gathered,  as  the  Senator  has  pointed  out. 
In  only  two  states;  namely,  Israel  and 
Jordan.  I  think  it  is  incumbent  upon 
those  states,  and  upon  aU  other  nations 
whose  influence  could  be  helpful,  to  press 
for  a  fair  and  early  solution  of  this  very 
serious  problem,  contributing  as  it  can  be 
to  so  much  possibility  of  future  danger. 
Again  I  want  to  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  He   has  always  been 
alert  to  thet;e  problems  in  the  world  gen- 
erally, and  has  contributed  a  great  deal 
to  the  discussion  about  the  Middle  East. 
I  regret  that  it  often  appears  our  Gov- 
ernment is  so  involved— and  necessarUy 
involved— in  Asia  that  it  does  not  appear 
to  be,  at  some  echelons,  so  alert  in  the 
attempt  to  settle  the  Middle  East  ques- 
tion as  it  might  be;  but  I  hope  that  what 
the  Senator  has  said  here  today  will  be 
noted  at  all  the  proper  levels  of  govern- 
ment and  that  an  Lmprovement  in  the 
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situation  will  be  affected  so  that  we  may 
yet  achieve  not  only  the  opening  of  the 
Suez  Canal  but  also  the  establishment 
of — let  us  hope — a  just  and  lasting  peace. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  grateful  to  my  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania  who,  in  his 
whole  career,  has  shown  a  sensitivity 
and  an  understanding  of  this  area  equal 
to  that  of  anyone  in  Congress.  I  am 
grateful  for  his  helpful  intercession  here. 
Mr.  President,  I  now  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  ( Mr.  Jackson  ) . 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  briefly 
without  prejudice  to  the  rights  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Er- 
vin]  to  proceed  under  the  previous  unan- 
imous-consent agreement  granted  to 
him,  and  that  I  may  speak  for  5  minutes 
on  this  subject. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  On  the  same  subject? 
Pine.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  for  initiating 
this  discussion  in  the  Senate  on  the  Mid- 
dle East  situation. 

Our  best  intelligence  indicates  that  the 
broad  Soviet  objective  for  the  Middle 
East  is  the  reduction  and  eventual  dis- 
placement of  Western  influence  in  the 
Arab  world  and  an  increased  Soviet 
presence  and  capability  throughout  the 
Mediterranean  and  Red  Sea  basins.  The 
Soviets  doubtless  see.  in  this  objective,  an 
important  general  weakening  of  Western 
ability  to  withstand  Commimist  pressure. 
The  relevance  to  Israel  and  NATO  is 
clear. 

Of  particular  significance  is  the  exten- 
sion of  Soviet  naval  power  into  the  Medi- 
terranean. Today,  for  the  first  time  in 
history,  Russia  maintains  a  regular 
Mediterranean  fieet  of  35  or  40  ships. 

Our  Sixth  Fleet,  principal  NATO 
guardian  of  the  maritime  corridor,  con- 
sists of  approximately  50  ships  although 
their  striking  capacity  remains  consider- 
ably more  than  Russia's.  Our  problem,  of 
course,  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
we  can  no  longer  count  on  the  help  of  the 
French  naval  forces  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean area.  It  is  also  complicated  by 
Britain's  abandonment  of  its  huge  Aden 
base  on  the  South  Arabian  peninsula  and 
its  decision  to  quit  plans  for  a  new  base 
in  the  southwest  Indian  Ocean. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  already  using 
Syrian  Latakia  as  a  base  for  naval  sup- 
port, as  well  as  Egypt's  Alexandria  and 
Port  Said.  In  accordance  with  the  Al- 
gerian independence  agreements.  Prance 
has  a  right  to  retain  the  Mers-el-Kebir 
base  in  Algeria  until  1975.  However,  Paris 
has  decided  to  evacuate  the  base  within 
a  vei-y  short  period.  Moscow's  substantial 
military  aid  to  Algeria  and  the  recent  in- 
crease in  Soviet  instructors  and  advisers 
there,  put  Soviet  leaders  in  an  excellent 
position  to  obtain  special  favors. 

I  personally  believe  that  Europe  Is  the 
primary  objective  of  the  Soviet  move 
Into  the  Mediterranean.  A  strong  Soviet 
power  position  there,  supported  by  a 
string  of  client  states  and  base  arrange- 
ments along  the  southern  Mediterranean 
shore,  would  give  the  Russians  control 
of  key  resources,  including  oil.  essential 
to  the  European  economy.  Oil  from  Arab 


countries  accounts  for  about  70  percent 
of  the  oil  supply  of  Western  Europe. 
Moscow  would  also  liold  positions  from 
which  to  menace  the  flow  of  shipping  on 
which  the  survival  of  Europe's  economy 
depends. 

As  I  see  it.  extension  of  Soviet  power 
into  the  Mediterranean  is  a  deliberate 
effort  to  separate  Western  E^urope  from 
Africa,  and  when  the  Suez  Canal  is 
opened  up  again.  Western  Europe  from 
Asia.  The  final  success  of  this  policy 
would  be  marked  by  the  removal  of  the 
U.S.  6th  Fleet  from  its  present  positions. 
Leonid  Brezhnev,  key  Soviet  leader, 
recently  told  a  pathering  of  Communist 
leaders  in  Czechoslovakia: 

There  Is  no  Justification  whatever  for  the 
constant  presence  of  the  U.S.  fleet  In  waters 
washing  the  shores  of  southern  E^urope.  .  .  . 
The  time  has  come  to  demand  the  complete 
withdrawal  of  the  U.S.  Sixth  Fleet  from  the 
Mediterranean. 

As  the  Senator  from  New  York  points 
out.  the  U.S.S.R.  is  carrying  out  a  bold 
and  risky  policy  in  the  Mediterranean 
area.  It  is  one  which  deserves  mucii  more 
attention  by  this  Government  and  by  the 
other  members  of  NATO  than  it  has  re- 
ceived to  date. 

I  commend  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  for  the  effective  way  in  which 
he  has  presented  this  problem  to  the 
Senate  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton, who  is  known  in  the  Senate  as  one 
of  our  prime  experts  on  defense  policy. 
I  am  very  pleased  he  is  in  essential  agree- 
ment with  my  own  analysis  of  the  situa- 
tion. Neither  he  nor  I,  is  given  to  dream- 
ing up  tough  situations.  I  think  it  is 
critically  important,  especially  when  the 
administration — and  we  can  understand 
it — seems  to  be  overwhelmingly  involved 
with  Vietnam  at  the  cost  of  even  the 
mental  powers  and  time  and  energy  one 
can  give,  that  we  call  attention  to  the 
confrontation  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  ourselves  in  the  Mediterranean. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, under  the  special  order,  who  has 
the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  ErvinI. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  Senatoj; 
from  North  Carolina  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  may  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  for  not  to  exceed  10 
minutes,  with  the  understanding  that 
by  so  doing  I  do  not  lose  my  right  to  pro- 
ceed thereafter  under  the  previous  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  is  recognized. 


THE  SITUATION  IN  THE  NEAR  EAST 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, supposedly  acquainted  with  prob- 
lems confronting  the  United  States 
throughout  the  world.  I  have  concluded 
that  Russia's  main  objective  at  present 
Is  to  obtain  control  of  the  Mediterranean. 
If  it  obtains  control  of  the  Mediterra- 


nean. It  will.  In  effect,  be  able  to  strangle 
the  lifeline  of  movement  of  the  United 
States  from  the  Atlantic  to  Par  Asia. 

Throughout  the  whole  life  of  Russia, 
It  has  felt  impeded  about  its  ability  to 
dominate  the  Mediterranean  and  the  sev- 
eral  seas  that  are  connected  with  It.  Since 
the  war  of  last  June,  in  which  Israel  was 
involved  with  the  Arabs,  and  the  defeat 
of  the  Arabs  was  conspicuously  achieved 
by  the  Israelites.  Russia  has  been  ex- 
tending every  effort  to  help  the  Arabs, 
with  the  objective  of  dominating  the 
Mediterranean. 

We  cannot  allow  that  to  happen.  His- 
tory  has  demonstrated  time  and  a*;ain 
that  the  short  way  to  the  Far  East  from 
the  Atlantic  is  through  the  Mediterra- 
nean. 

Russia's  supply  of  military  equipment 
to  the  Arabs  has  been  of  a  quantity  t,-) 
great  that  the  Arabs  are  probably  now 
in  a  better  position  than  they  were  last 
June. 

The  query  is.  Can  the  United  States 
allow  Rassia,  with  its  Communist  nb- 
jectives,  to  obtain  domination  of  the 
Mediterranean?  My  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion is,  unequivocally.  "No." 

There  is  a  further  aspect  of  this  prob- 
lem that  I  think  is  worthy  of  discussion. 
I  do  not  acree  with  the  Senator  from 
New  York  that  our  future  life  should  be 
completely  disconnected  from  what  hap- 
pens in  Vietnam.  To  me  the  Vietnam 
problem  is  grave,  not  less  grave  than  the 
Mediterranean  problem.  The  argument 
that  we  should  sort  of  surrender  in  Viet- 
nam and  develop  our  forces  in  the  Medi- 
terranean does  not  meet  with  approval. 
The  Vietnam  problem  is  serious.  The 
Mediterranean  problem  is  grave.  My  own 
judgment  is  that  there  has  to  be  a  com- 
plete reappraisal  of  how  far  the  United 
States  can  go  in  the  world  as  a  policeman 
in  subduing  disorders,  without  endan- 
gering its  own  security. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  cannot  be  the 
policemen  of  all  the  world.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  we  are  overextended.  We  can 
not  engage  in  another  land  war  in  Asia. 
The  query  that  we  have  to  make  is: 
How  far  can  we  go,  with  our  limited 
population  of  200  million,  in  maintain- 
ing peace  throughout  the  world? 

I  have  not  reached  a  definite  conclu- 
sion, but  I  incline  to  the  belief  that  a  sup- 
ply line  10,000  miles  in  length  is  beyond 
our  ability  to  sustain.  It  becomes  espe- 
cially dangerous  when  we  know  that,  be- 
ing 10,000  miles  away  from  our  source  in 
the  responsibility  of  supplying  military 
men  and  equipment,  we  are  encounter- 
ing grave  trouble. 

The  Mediterranean,  I  suppose,  must  be 
about  5,000  or  6,000  miles  away.  A  review 
must  be  made  of  the  whole  problem.  How 
far  can  the  United  States  go  in  main- 
taining law  and  order,  and  peace,  around 
the  world  without  endangering  its  own 
security? 

We  are  In  South  Vietnam.  Neither 
Johrison  nor  McNamara  nor  Rusk  is 
responsible  for  that.  If  we  are  wrong- 
fully there,  the  responsibility  began  in 
1948.  But  we  are  there.  And.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  cannot  lift  the  white  flag.  We 
cannot  surrender.  To  surrender,  in  my 
judgment,  would  result  in  greater  danger 
to  the  security  of  the  United  SUtes  than 
to  stay  there. 


We  should  pursue  every  avenue  of  ef- 
fort to  achieve  peace.  We  should  try  to 
do  so  with  persevering  insistence 
through  the  United  Nations.  We  should 
make  every  effort  possible  to  arrive  at 
the  negotiating  table.  But  we  cannot 
pull  out. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Let  me  summarize. 
Israel  is  our  greatest  friend  In  the 
Middle  East. 

The  Mediterranean  is  essential  for  the 
proper  defense  of  the  United  States. 

We  should  not  permit  Russia  to  obtain 
domination  of  the  Mediterranean.  I 
frankly  state  that  events  now  appear  to 
show  that  Russia  is  moving  into  the 
Mediterranean  with  a  force  that  may 
soon  be  greater  than  the  force  we  have 

there. 

In  conclusion.  I  say  keep  the  Mediter- 
ranean open.  Keep  It  at  least  In  a  state 
of  balance,  where  the  Russians  will  not 
have  superiority  over  the  United  States. 
But  while  we  are  doing  that,  I  respect- 
fully say  to  the  Senator  from  New  York 
that  we  cannot,  at  this  hour,  lift  a  white 
flag  In  South  Vietnam. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Win  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      tMr. 
Kennedy  of  New  York  In  the  chair). 
The  Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  ask  for  3  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  KRVIN.  I  yield  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
toi.  I  think  quite  unwittingly,  has  mis- 
understood one  thing  I  said.  I  cer- 
tainly did  not  suggest  that  we  lift  the 
white  flag  m  Vietnam.  I  did  not  at  all 
couple  the  need  for  turning  attention 
to  the  Middle  East.  With  a  laying  down 
of  our  action  and  responsibility  ii[i  Viet- 
nam, what  I  did  point  out,  and  Lament, 
was  the  exhausting  preoccupation  of  the 
President  and  other  top  ofiftcials  with 
Vietnam  and  Southeast  Asia. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Ohio, 
whatever  may  be  my  views  on  the  mat- 
ter—and Incidentally,  they  are  not  too 
far  from  those  of  the  Senator — that  in 
prosecuting  the  effort  to  find  peace,  we 
must  act  in  the  Middle  East  consistently 
with  the  responsiblUty  we  are  carrying 
in  Asia  now. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  But  I  wish  to  emphasize 
these  points,  as  they  are  pertinent  to 
the  Senator's  remarks,  based  on  his  ex- 
pertise as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

I  have  suggested  three  courses  of  ac- 
tion, all  germane  to  the  Senator's  view, 
and  I  believe  they  support  his  argument: 
First,  that  we  should  not  do  what  we 
did  in  1956  and  1957.  try  to  persuade 
or  force  Israel  to  move  away  from  Its 
position  that  this  Is  the  time  to  get  a 
settlement  in  the  Middle  East.  That  is, 
it  is  not  for  us  to  presume  Israel  into  a 
withdrawal  which  Is  not  part  of  a  really 
durable,  meaningful  peace  settlement,  to 
which  the  Arabs  are  really  committed. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  at  that  point,  I  have  made  a  state- 
ment to  the  effect  that  our  Government 
should  not  Interfere,  and  that  the  dis- 


position of  the  Middle  East  affair  should 
be  left  to  those  nations  involved  In  the 
quarrel. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  agree.  This  must  be  a 
"firm"  peace.  Second,  certainly  we  should 
serve  notice  on  the  Soviet  Union  that 
we  are  not  abandoning  the  Middle  East, 
that  they  face  a  confrontation  with  us 
there,  and  that  the  Mediterranean  must 
be  kept  open  as  a  lifeline  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Asia.  We  cannot  rellncuish 
supremacy  in  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  It  is  too  vital  to  our  security, 
and  to  the  security  of  all  NATO  mem- 
bers. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  concur  completely 

with  that. 

Mr.  JA'VITS.  Third.  I  believe  we  must 
demonstrate  that  we  mean  business  by 
taking  up  within  the  councils  of  the 
Alliance  the  need  for  a  concerted  re- 
sponse to  the  Soviet  challenge  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Middle  East. 
Ultimately,  it  should  be  a  NATO  respon- 
sibility to  assure  the  security  of  the 
Mediterranean— not  just  a  U.S.  respon- 
sibility. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  On  the  third  score,  I 
cannot  conceive  of  our  Goveriiment  Idly 
standing  bv  while  Russia  is  building  up 
her  strength  In  the  Mediterranean,  with- 
out ti-ying  to  build  up  a  corresponding 
strength  on  the  part  of  the  free  world. 

Mr.  JA'VITS.  I  agree  with  the  Senator. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina for  his  indulgence. 


INTERFERENCE  WITH  CIVIL  RIGHTS 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bin  (H.R.  2516)  to  prescribe  pen- 
alties for  certain  acts  of  violence  or  In- 
timidation, and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  ER'VIN.  Mr.  President,  the  political 
disease  known  as  Potomac  fever  has 
reached  epidemic  proportions  In  the  Sen- 
ate. ■When  Senators— and  I  might  add, 
RepresenUtlves  fall  victim  to  it,  they 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  people 
who  sent  them  here  do  not  have  sense 
enough  to  manage  their  own  affairs,  and 
that  the  management  of  their  affairs 
should  be  transferred  from  those  people 
to  a  centralized  Federal  Government  in 
Washington. 

The  pending  biU  and  the  proposed 
Dirksen  substitute  constitute  very  con- 
vincing evidence  of  the  fact  that  this 
disease.  Potomac  fever,  is  now  raging  in 
the  Senate  in  most  virulent  form.  As  a 
consequence,  I  fear  that  the  Senate  is  on 
the  verge  of  voting  to  sacrifice  upon  the 
altar  of  politics  one  of  the  most  precious 
rights  of  all  Americans — their  freedom  to 
control  the  use  and  disposition  of  their 
privately  owned  property. 

To  be  sure,  the  Dirksen  substitute  does 
not  propose  to  rob  aU  Americans  of  this 
precious  right  at  one  fell  swoop.  Instead, 
the  Dirksen  substitute  undertakes  to  em- 
ulate the  example  of  the  owner  of  a 
longtalled  dog  who  wanted  to  convert 
his  longtaUed  dog  into  a  shorttaUed 
dog.  So,  he  cut  off  the  dog's  taU  a  little 
piece  at  a  time  in  order  not  to  hurt  the 
dog  too  much.  Undoubtedly,  however,  the 
ultimate  objective  of  those  who  support 
the  Dirksen  substitute  is  to  subject  all 
owners  of  residential  property  of  any 
character  to  its  drastic  provisions. 
Mr.  President,  I  want  to  talk  about 


the  supreme  value  of  civilization  because 
the  supreme  value  of  civilization  is  at 
stake  In  the  proceedings  now  pending 
before  the  Senate. 

The  supreme  value  of  civilization  is 
the  freedom  of  the  individual,  which  is 
simply  the  right  of  the  individual  to  be 
free  from  governmental  tyranny. 

I  shall  talk  to  you  about  this  right. 
and  the  peril  In  which  it  stands  at  this 
hour. 

As  the  late  Justice  George  Sutherland 
so  well  said : 

Freedom  is  not  a  mere  Intellectual  ab- 
straction; and  it  is  not  merely  a  word  to 
adorn  an  oration  upon  occasions  of  patri- 
otic rejoicing.  It  Is  an  Intensely  practical 
reality,  capable  of  concrete  enjoyment  In  a 
multitude  of  ways  day  by  day. 

The  Founding  Fathers,  who  drew  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  cer- 
tainly entertained  the  abiding  convic- 
tion that  the  freedom  of  the  individual 
is  the  supreme  v'alue  of  civilization.  As 
express  testimony  of  this  conviction, 
they  stated  in  its  preamble  that  they 
drafted  the  Constitution  to  secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty  to  themselves  and 
their  posterity. 

With  due  deference  to  all  other  men  of 
all  generations,  I  confess  my  belief  that 
the  world  has  never  known  any  other 
group  as  well  qualified  as  the  Founding 
Fathers  to  write  organic  law  for  a  people 
dedicated  to  the  freedom  of  the 
individual. 

They  were  versed  in  the  heartbreak- 
ing history  of  man's  fight  for  freedom 
and  knew  that  a  nation  which  ignores 
the  lessons  taught  by  such  history  is 
doomed  to  repeat  the  mistakes  of  the 
past.  They  had  studied  the  legal  philos- 
ophy of  Blackstone  and  the  political  phi- 
losophy of  Hobbes.  Locke,  and  Montes- 
quieu. They  had  observed  much  tyranny 
both  in  the  Colonies  and  the  lands  be- 
yond the  sea. 

They  had  meditated  often  upon  these 
things.  As  a  consequence,  they  had  dis- 
covered this  shocking,  but  everlasting, 
truth:  Nothing  short  of  tyranny  can 
quench  the  Insatiable  thirst  of  govern- 
ment for  power;  and  In  Its  ardor  to  ex- 
pand and  multiply  its  authority,  govern- 
ment will  extinguish  the  freedom  of  the 
Individual,  unless  It  is  restrained  from 
so  doing  by  fundamental  law  which  it 
alone  can  neither  repeal  nor  amend. 

For  this  reason,  as  Justice  David  Davis 
declared  in  his  courageous  and  illumi- 
nating oplrUon  in  Ex  Parte  MiUigan.  the 
Founding  Fathers  foresaw  that  troublous 
times  would  arise  when  Government 
would  seek  by  sharp  and  decisive  meas- 
ures to  accomplish  ends  deemed  just  and 
proper  and,  in  so  doing,  would  put  the 
freedom  of  the  individual  In  peril,  unless 
such  freedom  were  "established  by  irre- 
pealable  law."  To  forestall  this  calamity 
in  such  times,  they  devised  the  Constitu- 
tion to  define  and  limit  the  powers  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  to  protect  the 
freedom  of  the  individual  from  destruc- 
tion at  its  hands. 

The  purpose  of  the  Constitution  to  pro- 
tect the  freedom  of  the  individual  against 
the  Federal  Government  is  disclosed  by 
the  mode  in  which  it  was  fashioned  as 
well  as  by  its  contents.  The  best  descrip- 
tion of  how  the  Constitution  actually 
came  into  being  as  a  written  document 
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appears  In  the  argument  of  one  of  the 
ablest  advocates  of  all  time.  Jeremiah  S. 
Black,  chief  counsel  for  the  petitioner  in 
Ex  Parte  Mllllgan.  He  declared: 

But  our  fathers  were  not  absurd  enough  to 
put  unllmltetl  power  In  the  hsnds  of  the 
ruler  and  taJte  away  the  protection  of  law 
from  the  rights  of  IndlvlduaU.  It  was  not 
thus  that  they  meant  to  secure  the  blessings 
of  liberty  to  themselves  and  their  posterity. 
They  determined  that  not  one  drop  of  the 
blood  which  had  been  shed  on  the  other  side 
of  the  AUantlc.  during  seven  centuries  of 
contest  with  arbitrary  power,  should  sink  Into 
the  ground;  but  the  fruits  of  every  popular 
victory  should  be  garnered  up  In  this  new 
government.  Of  aU  the  great  rights  already 
won  they  threw  not  an  atom  away.  They  went 
over  Magna  Charta,  the  Petition  of  Rigtit. 
the  Bill  of  RigtitM.  and  the  rules  of  the  Com- 
mon Law.  and  whatever  wa«  found  there  to 
favor  individual  liberty  they  carefuUy  Insert- 
ed In  their  own  system. 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  detail  all 
of  the  constitutional  principles  which  the 
Pounding. Fathers  embodied  in  the  Con- 
stluiLioaiiy  definitions  and  limitations  of 
the  powers  of  the  Federal  Government, 
by  reservation  of  the  powers  of  the 
States,  and  by  specification  of  the  rights 
of  individuals  to  secure  the  blessings  of 
liberty  to  themselves  and  their  posterity. 
It  is  well  to  remember,  however,  that 
all  of  these  constitutional  principles  were 
inserted  in  the  Constitution  to  make  ef- 
fective in  American  government  the 
eternal  verities  expressed  by  these  polit- 
ical philosophers  in  these  phrases: 

Thomas  JEirrascN.  In  questions  of  power 
then  let  no  more  be  heard  of  confidence  in 
man.  but  bind  him  down  from  mischief 
by  the  chains  of  the  Constitution. 

Thomas  Hobbes.  Freedom  is  political  pow- 
er divided  Into  small  fragments. 

James  Maiison.  The  accumulation  of  all 
powers  legislative,  executive,  and  Judiciary 
In  the  same  hands,  whether  of  one.  a  few 
or  many,  an.l  whether  hereditary,  self  ap- 
pointed, or  elective,  may  Justly  be  pro- 
nounced the  very  deflnlUon  of  tyranny. 

WooMow  Wilson.  Liberty  has  never  come 
from  the  ijovernment.  Uberty  has  always 
come  from  the  subjects  of  It.  The  history 
of  liberty  Is  a  history  of  the  UmlUtlon  of 
go'ernmental  power,  not  the  Increase  of  It. 
WUen  we  resist  therefore  the  concentration 
of  power,  we  are  resisting  the  processes  of 
death,  because  concentration  of  power  Is 
what  always  precedes  the  destruction  of 
human  liberties. 

John  Locke.  Freedom  of  men  under  gov- 
ernment is  to  have  a  standing  rule  to  live 
by.  common  to  every  one  of  that  society,  and 
made  by  the  legislative  power  vested  In  it; 
a  Uberty  to  follow  my  own  will  In  all  things, 
when  the  rule  prescribes  not.  and  not  to  be 
subject  to  the  inconstant,  uncertain,  un- 
known, arbitrary  will  of  another  man. 

John  Adams.  Property  must  b«  secured, 
or  Uberty  cannot  exist. 

Mr.  President.  I  add  to  these  quota- 
tions from  the  wisest  political  philos- 
ophers who  ever  lived,  the  words  of  a 
member  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  a  Justice  now  sitting.  Jus- 
tice John  M.  Harlan,  who  sees  more 
clearly  than  other  members  of  that  Court 
what  the  present  trend  In  the  United 
States  portends. 

I  quote  from  an  Introduction  he  made 
of  Mr.  Justice  Potter  Stewart  when  the 
latter  was  preparing  to  deliver  the  third 
Robert  H.  Jackson  lecture. 
Justice  Harlan  said: 


Th«  basic  tenet  of  our  pol'Ucal  system  Is 
that  a  free  society  Is  best  assured  by  a  dif- 
fusion of  governmental  power  ConsUtuOon- 
ally,  that  principle  has  two  aspecu:  a  s«pa- 
raUon  of  power  within  the  federal  system 
among  the  LeglslaUve.  ExecuUve.  and  Judi- 
cial branches;  and.  second,  reservation  to  the 
States,  or  to  the  people,  of  all  powers  not 
delegated  to  the  Federal  Government  nor 
prohibited  to  the  States.  The  first  of  these 
stemmed  primarily  from  conslderaUons  of 
political  philosophy;  the  second  was  born 
out  of  the  necesslUes  of  achieving  union.  In 
their  subsequent  development,  both  of  these 
aspects  of  the  ConsUtution  have  combined  to 
serve.  In  dUTerent  ways,  as  barriers  to  the 
creaUon  of  a  central  overriding  political  au- 
thority In  thU  country. 


I  will  confine  my  comments  upon  the 
constitutional  principles  embodied  in  the 
Constitution  by  the  Founding  Fathers  to 
those  directly  relevant  to  the  subject  of 
my  remarks  on  the  pending  proposals. 
Some  of  these  particular  principles  deal 
with  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  some  of  them  are  concerned 
with  the  rights  essential  to  insure  that 
individuals  will  be  free  from  tyranny  at 
the  hands  of  the  Federal  Government.  I 
will  endeavor  to  sUte  these  principles  in 
everyday  English  rather  than  in  techni- 
cal terms. 

The  constitutional  principles  which 
deal  with  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment distribute  or  separate  govern- 
mental powers  in  two  ways.  In  the  first 
place,  they  vest  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment the  governmental  powers  necessary 
to  enable  it  to  fulfill  Its  functions  as  a 
central  government  and  leave  all  other 
governmental  powers  to  the  States.  In 
the  second  place,  they  assign  to  Congress 
the  Federal  power  to  make  laws,  to  the 
President  the  Federal  power  to  execute 
laws,  and  to  the  Federal  judiciary  the 
Federal  power  to  Interpret  laws.  The 
power  to  make  laws  is  the  power  to  es- 
tablish rules  of  conduct  and  prescribe 
punishments  for  their  violation.  Since 
article  I  vests  'all"  of  the  lawmaking 
power  of  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
Congress,  neither  the  President  nor  the 
Federal  Judiciary  has  any  power  what- 
ever to  make  any  law. 

Under  the  constitutional  principles  di- 
viding Kovernmental  powers  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  States,  the 
Federal  Government  has  the  power  to 
regulate  interstate  conmierce.  which  Is 
the  movement  of  people,  goods,  and  com- 
munications from  one  State  to  anothes, 
and  the  States  have  the  power  to  regu- 
late the  ownership  and  use  of  privately 
owned  property  within  their  borders.  In 
the  absence  of  State  regulation  to  the 
contrary,  every  owner  of  privately  owned 
property  has  the  right  to  sell  or  rent  such 
property  to  any  person  selected  by  him- 
self. 

All  constitutional  principles  retain 
their  original  meaning  imtll  such  mean- 
ing Is  changed  by  amendment  made  by 
Congress  and  the  States  In  the  maimer 
set  forth  in  article  V.  To  prevent  any 
change  being  made  by  usurpation  or 
nullification,  each  Federal  ofHcial  Is 
bound  by  oath  or  aflarmatlon  to  support 
the  Constitution. 

The  provisions  Inserted  in  the  Consti- 
tution by  the  Founding  Fathers  to  pro- 
tect the  freedom  of  the  individual  against 
tyranny  at  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment  create   many    specific    rights. 


Some  of  these  rights  are  set  forth  in 
express  terms  in  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
Others  are  stated  by  Implication  in  other 
provisions  of  the  Constitution.  Some  of 
these  rights  may  be  summarized  In  these 
words: 

First.  Every  American  has  the  risht 
to  have  his  rights  and  responsibilities 
under  Federal  law  defined  by  certain  and 
uniform  laws  applying  to  all  men  In  like 
circumstances. 

Second.  Every  American  has  the  right 
to  have  his  personal  dealings  with  other 
Individuals  regulated  by  his  own  desires 
or  by  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which 
such  dealings  occur  rather  than  by  the 
laws  or  regulations  of  a  centralized  Fed- 
eral Government  far  removed  from  the 
localities  in  which  such  dealings  occur. 
Third.  Every  American  has  the  ripht 
to  acquire,  own.  use.  and  dispose  of  prop- 
erty in  all  ways  permitted  by  State  laws 
without  Interference  from  the  Federal 
Government. 

Fourth.  Every  American  has  the  richt 
to  rent  or  sell  his  property,  in  person  or 
through  agents,  to  any  persons  selected 
by  him,  if  State  laws  so  permit,  without 
interference  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Fifth.  Every  American  has  the  richt 
to  think  and  speak  his  honest  thoughts 
concerning  all  things  under  the  sun. 

Sixth.  No  American  shall  be  deprived 
of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due 
process  of  law. 

(At  this  point.  Mr.  Tydimcs  assumed 
the  chair.) 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  constitutional  prin- 
ciples and  rights  enumerated  by  me 
stand  In  peril  at  this  hour.  They  are  now 
imder  attack  by  men  of  great  power  and 
zeal.  These  men  seek  to  destroy  or  impair 
these  principles  and  rights  by  usurpation 
and  nullification  rather  than  by  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  under 
article  V.  It  seems  fair  to  Infer  that  their 
omission  to  invoke  article  V  Is  due  either 
to  their  Impatience  or  to  their  realiza- 
tion that  Is  easier  to  nibble  away  these 
prtnclples  and  rights  than  it  is  to  induce 
the  people  to  sanction  their  repeal  by  a 
forthright  amendment. 

It  would  be  easy  to  defeat  their  efforts 
if  they  were  evilminded  men  professing 
bad  ends.  Unf ortimately  for  the  cause  of 
sound  constitutional  government,  how- 
ever, they  are  men  of  good  intentions, 
who  are  willing  to  do  constitutional  evil 
because  they  believe  good  will  result 
from  it.  In  so  doing,  they  emulate  the 
example  of  Mother  Eve,  who  succumbed 
to  the  temptation  to  eat  the  forbidden 
fruit  because  she  saw  "it  was  pleasant 
to  the  eyes,"  and  beUeved  it  to  be  "good 
for  food,"  and  was  satisfied  that  it 
"would  make  one  wise." 

The  men  who  seek  to  destroy  or  im- 
pair these  constitutional  principles  and 
constitutional  rights  claim  that  it  is 
necessary  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
deprive  all  Americans  of  basic  economic, 
legal,  personal,  and  property  rights  to 
give  equality  to  20  mlUion  Negro  Ameri- 
cans. The  pleas  of  these  groups  that 
necessity  Justifies  their  efforts  calls  to 
mind  the  truth  uttered  by  WUllam  Pitt. 
the  younger,  when  he  said  that  "necessity 
Is  the  plea  for  every  Infringement  of 
human  freedom." 
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Advocates  of  proposed  legislation  such 
as  the  pending  bill  and  the  proposed 
Dirksen  substitute  assert  that  Federal 
legislation  is  necessary  to  confer  equality 
upon  Negroes.  It  would  simplify  the  Is- 
sue if  they  would  explain  exactly  what 
they  mean  by  equality.  They  are  cer- 
tainly not  referring  to  equality  before  the 
law.  All  Americans  of  all  races  now  pos- 
sess identical  rights  imder  the  Consti- 
tution and  laws  of  the  United  SUtes. 
There  certainly  is  no  need  for  any  addi- 
tional Federal   legislation   to  vindicate 
these  rights.  Existing  Federal  laws  em- 
bodied In  sections  241  and  242  of  title 
18.  and  sections  1983  and  1985,  of  title  42, 
of  the  United  States  Code,  are  sufficient 
to  secure  to  any  American  of  any  race 
any  right  he  possesses  under  the  Consti- 
tution and  laws  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  mulct  In  damages  or  pimish  by  fine 
or  imprisonment  anyone  who  deprives 
him  of  any  such  right. 

Do  the  advocates  of  such  proposed  leg- 
islation mean  economic  or  social  equal- 
ity? No  men  of  any  race  can  law  or  legis- 
late their  way  to  either  economics  or  so- 
cial equality  in  a  free  society.  Anyone 
who  maintains  the  contrary  Is  either 
fooling  himself  or  trying  to  fool  some- 
body else. 

The  so-called  open  occupancy  proposal 
embodied  in  the  proposed  Dirksen  sub- 
stitute does  not  really  tmdertake  to  con- 
fer equality  upon  its  supposed  benefici- 
aries. The  converse  Is  true.  It  attempts  to 
confer  upon  Its  supposed  beneficiaries 
pri\11eges  superior  to  those  ever  granted 
by  Federal  law  to  any  other  Americans 
in  history. 

The  reason  why  its  advocates  are  will- 
ing to  impose  unjust  laws  upon  all  Amer- 
icans to  confer  what  they  call  equality 
upon  the  beneficiaries  of  such  laws  Is  re- 
vealed by  this  comment  which  appeared 
in  an  editorial  in  the  WaU  Street  Jour- 
nal 4  years  ago: 

In  recent  times,  among  other  things,  Amer- 
ica's traditional  tolerance  toward  minorities 
has  shown  a  tendency  to  get  twisted;  If  a 
person  Is  a  member  of  a  minority  his  rights 
are  sometimes  alleged  to  be  superior  to  the 
majority's  by  virtue  of  his  minority  status. 


In  the  last  analysis,  the  demand  for 
the  enactment  by  Congress  of  open  oc- 
cupancy laws  destroying  or  curtailing  the 
right  of  the  owner  of  privately  owned 
property  to  be  free  from  tyranny  at  the 
hands  of  the  Federal  Government  is 
based  on  these  arguments: 

Americans  now  possess  the  liberty  to 
consider  the  matter  of  race,  and  even  to 
prefer  persons  of  tlieir  o\vn  race  over 
members  of  another  race.  In  their  busi- 
ness dealings  with  others.  In  relation  to 
their  residential  property:  this  liberty  Is 
essentially  Iniquitous  and  must  be 
blotted  out  by  Federal  Government  to 
confer  equality  upon  members  of  the  mi- 
nority race;  the  Federal  Government 
should  blot  out  this  liberty  even  if  such 
action  requires  the  Federal  Government 
to  destroy  all  of  the  principles  and  rights 
established  by  the  Constitution  to  protect 
individuals  from  tyranny  at  Its  hands: 
the  Federal  Government  Is  Justified  to 
take  such  drastic  action  because  legally 
coerced  equality  for  persons  of  the  mi- 
nority race  Is  more  precious  than  the 
liberty  of  all  Americans  to  manage  their 


own  affairs  free  from  Federal  Interfer- 
ence and  control. 

I  repudiate  these  arguments  as  unwise. 
Americans  must  choose  between  equality 
coerced  by  law  and  the  freedom  of  the 
Individual.  She  cannot  have  both.  As  for 
me,  I  choose  freedom  of  the  individual 
as  the  more  precious  of  these  incompat- 
ible things. 

The  truth  is  that  there  Is  nothing 
iniquitous  in  men  of  one  race  preferring 
to  sell  or  rent  their  residential  property 
to  men  of  their  own  race.  Such  conduct 
is  In  perfect  harmony  with  the  natural 
law  that  operates  in  all  areas  and  decrees 
that  people  prefer  to  reside  In  residential 
neighborhoods  inhabited  by  others  of 
their  race,  like  Instinctively  seeks  hke. 
Mr.  President,  the  pending  bill  and  the 
proposed  Dirksen  substitute  offend  all  of 
the  constitutional  principles  and  rights 
which  I  have  enumerated.  The  Hart  bill 
and  title  I  of  the  Dirksen  substitute, 
which  undertake  to  create  new  crimes, 
offend  this  principle:  "Every  American 
has  a  right  to  have  his  rights  and  respon- 
sibilities under  Federal  laws  defined  by 
certain  uniform  laws  applied  to  all  men 
In  like  circumstances." 

The  Hart  bill  and  title  I  of  the  Dirksen 
substitute  offend  this  principle  in  sig- 
nificant respects.  They  undertake  to  af- 
ford protection  to  one  group  of  Ameri- 
cans, who  seek  to  exercise  rights,  on  the 
basis  of  their  race,  and  deny  protection 
to  other  Americans  who  seek  to  exercise 
identical  rights.  In  so  doing,  they  consti- 
tute a  flagrant  violation  of  the  funda- 
mental truth  that  every  just  law  must 
apply  in  like  manner  to  all  men  in  like 
circumstances,  regardless  of  such  extra- 
neous matters  as  race,  or  color,  or  reli- 
gion, or  national  origin. 

If  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is 
to  create  new  crimes  based  upon  a  pur- 
pose to  secure  to  Americans  protection  In 
the  exercise  of  Federal  constitutional  and 
statutory  rights,  the  Congress  should 
provide  that  those  laws  should  apply  to 
all  men  of  all  races  in  like  circumstances 
on  the  basis  of  the  character  of  the  acts 
done  and  not  make  criminality  depend 
on  such  extraneous  matters  as  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin.  In  other 
words.  Congress  should  not  Indicate  that 
it  prefers  to  protect  men  because  of  their 
race  or  religion,  rather  than  because  of 
their  humanity. 

The  provisions  of  the  Dirksen  open- 
occupancy  substitute,  which  are  em- 
bodied In  title  II,  offend  these  constitu- 
tional rights  of  all  Americans: 

First,  the  constitutional  right  of  every 
American  to  have  his  personal  dealings 
with  other  individuals  regulated  by  his 
own  desires  or  by  the  laws  of  the  State  in 
which  such  dealings  occur,  rather  than 
by  the  laws  or  regulations  of  a  centralized 
Federal  Goverrunent  far  removed  from 
the  localities  In  which  such  dealings  oc- 
cur. 

Second,  the  constitutional  right  of 
every  American  to  acquire,  own,  use, 
and  dispose  of  property  in  all  ways  per- 
mitted by  State  law.  without  interfer- 
ence from  the  Federal  Government 

Third,  the  constitutional  right  of  every 
American  to  rent  or  sell  his  property  in 
person,  or  through  agents,  to  any  person 
selected  by  him,  If  State  law  so  permits. 


without  interference  from  the  Federal 
Government. 

Title  II  of  the  Dirksen  substitute  un- 
dertakes to  deprive  all  Americans  of  the 
power  to  determine  their  own  dealings  In 
respect  to  their  privately  owned  property 
of  a  residential  nature. 

This  proposal  undertakes  to  confer 
upon  the  Federal  Government  the  ulti- 
mate power  to  regulate  and  control  pri- 
vate dealings  between  private  Individuals 
in  respect  to  privately  owned  property  of 
a  residential  nature.  There  is  not  a 
syllable  In  the  Constitution  that  gives  the 
Federal  Government  the  power  to  govern 
transactions  between  individuals  in  re- 
sE>ect  to  privately  owned  property  or  to 
regulate  the  title  to  real  estate.  This  pro- 
posal strikes  at  a  very  basic  liberty  of  all 
Americans,  because,  as  John  Adams  said: 

Property  must  be  made  secure  or  liberty 
cannot  exist. 


No  people  are  truly  free  If  the  power  to 
control  the  use  and  disposition  of  their 
private  prop>erty  Is  usurped  and  exercised 
by  Government. 

In  addition  to  offending  the  property 
owner's  liberty  of  contract  and  his  Uberty 
of  owTilng.  using,  and  disposing  of  his 
private  property  as  he  wishes,  title  II 
of  the  Dirksen  substitute  denies  the 
landov.Tier  freedom  of  speech,  which  Is 
secured  to  all  Americans  by  the  provision 
of  the  first  amendment,  which  reads: 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  .  .  .  abridging 
the  freedom  of  speech  .  .  . 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  the  words  of  subsection  (c)  on  page 
11  of  the  proposed  Dirksen  substitute, 
beginning  at  line  15  and  continuing 
through  line  20. 

To  simplify  the  matter  and  direct  at- 
tention to  the  specific  point  I  seek  to 
make,  I  do  not  quote  this  provision  ver- 
batim. 

This  provision  makes  it  unlawful  to 
make  any  statement  with  respect  to  the 
sale  or  rental  of  a  dwelling  that  indicates 
any  preference  based  on  race. 

If  the  substitute  amendment  should 
be  enacted  Into  law.  Congress  would  be 
violating  the  provision  of  the  first 
amendment,  which  states: 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  .  .  .  abridging 
the  freedom  of  speech  .  .  . 

This  provision  of  the  substitute 
amendment  is  one  of  the  most  tyrannical 
ever  proposed  before  this  body.  It  would 
absolutely  forbid  anyone  who  may  be 
desirous  of  selling  his  residential  prop- 
erty even  to  say  that  he  would  prefer  to 
sell  It  to  a  man  of  his  ovm  race,  his  own 
religion,  or  his  own  national  origin. 

For  example,  if  the  substitute  amend- 
ment should  become  law,  it  would  be  un- 
lawful for  a  person  of  Hungarian  an- 
cestry, to  say  he  preferred  to  sell  his 
property,  which  he  was  contemplating 
selling,  to  another  person  of  Hungarian 
ancestry  in  preference  to  a  person  who 
came  from  Borneo,  or  some  other  Island 
of  the  south  seas. 

II  the  substitute  amendment  should  be 
enacted  Into  law,  It  would  be  unlawful 
for  a  member  of  the  Catholic  Church  to 
make  an  oral  statement  in  connection 
with  any  proposed  sale  that  he  preferred 
to  sell  his  property  to  another  Catholic 
rather  than  to  an  infidel. 
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These  illustrations  show  the  absurdity 
which  would  er^sue  if  the  Ooverrunent 
should  try  to  penetrate  into  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  men  and  women  and  regu- 
late their  transactions  solely  upon  the 
basis  of  the  mental  intent,  purpose,  or 
thouKht.  which  accompanies  such  trans- 
actions. 

Under  the  open  occupancy  provisions 
of  the  Dirksen  substitute,  the  legality  or 
Illegality  of  the  act  of  a  landowner  would 
not  depend  upon  the  nature  or  the  qual- 
ity of  his  act.  but  upon  the  kind  of 
thous^ts  he  might  have  in  mind  at  the 
time  he  engages  in  the  act. 

The  Scriptures  state,  in  substance,  that 
man  judges  not  as  God  judges:  that  man 
judges  by  external  appearances,  but  Ood 
judges  by  the  heart. 

If  the  substitute  amendment  is  to  be 
worltable  and  just,  it  will  be  necessary 
for  the  SecreUry  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.  In  the  first  Instance,  and 
the  courts,  thereafter,  to  be  armed  with 
the  power  of  God  to  look  Into  the  minds 
of  owneifs  of  residential  property  and  as- 
certain what  thoughte  they  had  at  the 
time  they  engaged  in  transactions  in  re- 
spect to  residential  property  which  would 
be  perfectly  legal  in  the  absence  of  a 
forbidden  mental  state. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  make  one  thing 
clear.  Although  the  rights  I  have  enu- 
merated as  belonging  to  the  individual 
are  undoubtedly  constitutional  princi- 
ples and  have  been  so  declared  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  I  will  not  be  so  foolhardy 
as  to  say  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  as  now  constituted,  will 
so  hold  in  this  perplexing  day  in  which 
we  now  live.  Consequently,  the  people 
have  no  assured  way  to  continue  to  en- 
joy these  rights  unless  the  Congress 
rejecu  open -occupancy  proposals. 

I  say  that  because  I  am  constrained 
to  admit  there  is  more  than  a  modicum 
of  truth  in  tne  statement  which  the  late 
Justice  Robert  H.  Jackson  made  in  the 
celebrated  case  of  Brown  against  AUen. 
when  he  said : 

Rightly  or  wrongly,  the  belief  Is  widely 
held  by  the  practicing  profession  that  this 
Court  no  longer  respects  impersonal  rules 
of  law  but  Is  guided  In  these  matters  by 
personal  impressions  which  from  time  to 
time  may  be  shared  by  a  majority  of  the 
Justices.  Whatever  has  been  Intended,  this 
Court  also  has  generated  an  Impression  in 
much  of  the  Judiciary  that  regard  for  prece- 
dents and  authorities  Is  obsolete,  that  words 
no  longer  mean  what  they  have  always 
meant  to  the  profession,  that  the  law  knows 
no  nxed  principles. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  connection.  I  in- 
vite attention  to  a  statement  made  by  a 
sitting  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  to 
whom  I  referred  a  moment  ago.  Mr.  Jus- 
tice John  M.  Harlan,  when  he  introduced 
Justice  Potter  Stewart  to  deliver  the 
third  Robert  H.  Jackson  lecture. 

Justice  Harlan,  who  is  very  circum- 
spect in  the  language  he  uses,  had  some 
comments  on  the  tendency  of  the  Court 
as  now  constituted  to  alter  or  destroy 
our  constitutional  landmarks.  He  said: 

In  combination  these  developments  have 
resulted  In  bringing  within  the  sweep  of 
federal  power  much  that  has  hitherto  been 
left  to  the  States.  The  most  wide-ranging 
Impacts  have  been  In  the  fields  of  criminal 
law  and  of  state  legislative  apportionment, 
and  I  do  not  think  that  It  can  be  said  that 


the  end  Is  yet  In  sight  Krom  the  standpoint 
of  the  subject  under  consideration  this  eve- 
ning the  Unportant  thing.  I  think.  Is  not  so 
much  whether  the  particular  changes  them- 
selves are  good  or  bad  as  It  Is  the  fundamen- 
tal shift  such  changes  evince  In  the  current 
Judicial  approach  to  federal-state  relation- 
ships. This  shift  must  be  recognized  as  In- 
volving something  more  than  mere  differ- 
ences among  Judges  as  to  where  the  line 
should  be  drawn  between  state  and  federal 
authority  In  particular  cases  arising  under 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  It  refiecu.  I  be- 
lieve, at  bottom  a  distrust  in  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  federal  system  to  meet  the 
needs  of  American  society  In  these  fast-mov- 
ing times,  and  a  readiness  on  the  part  of  the 
federal  Judiciary  to  spearhead  reform  with- 
out circumspect  regard  for  constitutional 
limitations  upon  the  manner  of  Its  accom- 
plishment. To  those  who  see  our  free  society 
as  dependent  primarily  upon  a  broadening 
of  the  constitutional  protections  afforded  to 
the  Individual,  these  developments  are  no 
doubt  considered  to  be  healthy.  To  those  who 
regard  the  federal  system  Itself  as  one  of 
the  mainsprings  of  our  political  liberties, 
this  Increasing  erosion  of  state  authority 
cannot   but   be   viewed   with   apprehension. 

I  read  those  statements  of  two  mem- 
bers of  the  Supreme  Court  to  indicate 
that  one  is,  indeed,  foolhardy  to  predict 
what  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  as  now  constituted,  will  decide 
in  respect  to  any  matter  in  which  the 
Constitution  is  invoked.  But  I  say  with- 
out fear  of  successful  contradiction  that 
if  the  Supreme  Court  is  faithful  to  the 
words  of  the  Constitution  and  its  own 
prior  interpretation  of  those  words,  it 
will  have  to  adjudge  the  open  occupancy 
provisions  embodied  in  the  Dirksen  sub- 
stitute imconstitutional  under  the  due 
process  clause  of  the  fifth  amendment. 
The  due  process  clause  of  the  fifth 
amendment  provides,  in  substance,  that 
the  Federal  Government  carmot  deprive 
any  person  of  his  property  without  due 
processor  law. 

It  has  been  held  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  that  any  statute 
which  makes  the  right  of  the  owner 
of  private  property  to  use  his  property 
dependent  upon  the  will  of  other  Indi- 
viduals deprives  him  of  his  property 
without  due  process  of  law. 

To  substantiate  this  statement,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Eubank  v.  City  of  Richmond. 
reported  in  226  United  States,  at  page, 
137,  and  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  case  of  Washington  ex  rel 
Seattle  Title  Trust  Company.  Trustee. 
V.  Roberge,  reported  In  278  United  States, 
at  page  116. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  decisions 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Eubank  v.  Crrv  or  Richmond 
caaoR  to  th«  sttpkkms  coubt  or  appxals  of 

THX  STATT  OF  VUICINIA. 

No.  48.  Argued  November  13,  13,  1912.— De- 
cided December  2,  1912. 

While  the  police  power  of  the  State  extends 
not  only  to  regulations  promoting  public 
health,  morals  and  safety  but  also  those 
promoting  public  convenience  and  general 
prosperity.  It  has  Its  Umlta  and  must  stop 
when  It  encounters  the  prohibitions  of  the 
Federal  Constitution. 

A  clash  between  the  poUce  power  of  the 
State  and  constitutional  limitations  will  not 


be  lightly  Inferred,  but  the  exact  point  of 
contact  cannot  be  determined  by  any  general 
formula  in  advance.  Hudion  Water  Co.  v. 
McCarter,  209  U.S.  349. 

Ooverninental  powers  must  be  flexible  and 
adaptive. 

The  party  assailing  the  constltutlonalliy 
of  a  state  police  statute  must  clearly  show 
that  It  offends  constitutional  guaranties  in 
order  to  Justify  the  court  in  declaring  It  In- 
valid. 

A  municipal  ordinance  requiring  the  au- 
thorities to  establish  building  lines  on  sepa- 
rate blocks  back  of  the  public  streets  and 
across  private  property  on  the  request  of  less 
than  all  of  the  owners  of  the  property  affect- 
ed Is  not  a  valid  exercise  of  police  power,  nor 
does  It  serve  the  public  safety,  convenience 
or  welfare. 

Such  an  ordinance  takes  private  property, 
not  for  public  welfare  but  for  convenience 
of  other  owners  of  property,  and  deprives  the 
person  whose  property  Is  taken  of  his  property 
without  due  process  of  law  and  Is  unconsti- 
tutional under  the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 
The  ordinance  of  the  city  of  Richmond 
based  on  Chapter  349  of  the  Laws  of  Vir- 
ginia of  1908,  requiring  the  municipal  au- 
thorities to  establish  buUdmg  lines  In  any 
block  on  request  of  the  owners  of  two-thirds 
of  the  property  is  unconstitutional  as  an  at- 
tempt to  deprive  non-assenting  owners  of 
their  property  without  due  process  of  law. 
1 10  Virginia,  749,  reversed. 
Thx  facts,  which  involve  the  constitution- 
ality under  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  of 
an  ordinance  of  the  city  of  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia, fixing  a  building  line,  are  stated  In  the 
opinion. 

Mr.  S.  S.  P.  Patteson  for  plaintiff  in  error. 
3fr.  H.  R.  Pollard  for  defendant  In  error: 
Whether  or  not  the  power  granted  by  the 
legislature  to  cities  and  towns  to  establish 
building  lines  was  lawfully  exercised  by  the 
council  of  the  city  of  Richmond,  is  not  open 
for  consideration  In  this  court.  Gundling  \. 
Chicago.  1T7  US.  188;  Williams  v.  Arkanitas. 
217  VS.  79,  88:  Wilson  v.  Eureka  City,  173 
U.S.  33.  35. 

The  Virginia  act  of  1906,  authorizing  regu- 
lations concerning  the  building  of  houses. 
and,  in  their  discretion,  in  particular  dis- 
tricts or  along  particular  streeta.  to  pre- 
scribe and  establish  building  lines  or  to  re- 
quire property  owners  in  certain  localities 
or  districts  to  leave  a  certain  percentage  of 
lots  free  from  buildings.  Is  constitutional  and 
valid.  Chicago.  B.  &  Q.  R.  Co.  v.  Illinois.  200 
U.S.  561.  592:  McQullUn  on  Municipal  Ordi- 
nances. S33:  29  Cyc.  869:  Bacon  v.  Walker, 
204  U.S.  311;  DlUon  on  Municipal  Corp.  }  696: 
People  V.  DOench.  ill  N.Y.  369:  Welch  v 
SuMsey,  193  Massachusetts.  364;  S.  C.  aff'd 
214  U.S.  91;  2  Blackstone's  Commentaries, 
p.  18:  Rochester  V.  West,  164  N.Y.  510;  States. 
Hurley.  73  Connecticut,  538;  Laurel  Hill 
Cemetery  v.  San  Francisco,  216  U.S.  358,  366: 
Hudson  County  Water  Co.  v.  McCarter,  209 
VS.  349,  355.  See  article  of  Professor 
Sellgman  in  25  Pol.  Scl.  Quarterly.  217. 

This  court.  In  a  larger  sense  than  any  other 
court  of  the  land,  has  taken  Judicial  cog- 
nizance of  the  everyday  facts  of  modern 
complex,  social  and  industrial  life,  and  has 
responded  thereto  with  leas  apparent  reluc- 
tance than  the  coiurts  of  last  resort  of  most 
of  the  States. 

Prima  facie  every  act  of  a  legally  consti- 
tuted legislative  body  Is  constitutional,  and 
the  person  who  assails  an  act  on  that  accotmt. 
must  clearly  establish  his  contention.  Sink- 
ing F^nd  Cases,  99  U.S.  700.  718:  Povell  v. 
Pennsylvania.  127  U.S.  678,  684. 

The  rule  of  the  construction  of  a  legislative 
net  which  is  apparently  In  restraint  of  private 
rtghta,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  rule 
which  governs  in  the  determination  of  the 
question  of  the  constitutionality  of  a  statute. 
Bostock  V.  Sams.  95  Maryland.  400.  does  not 
sustain  the  contention  that  the  presumption 


should   be  against  the  constitutionality  of 
this  legislative  act. 

There  is  no  quesUon  concerning  the  proper 
construction  of  the  statute,  but  only  whether 
the  statute,  not  the  ordinance,  is  constitu- 
tional, for  the  ordinance  in  this  court,  as 
hereinbefore  shown,  must  stand  or  fall  with 
the  statute,  it  having  been  enacted  in  pur- 
suance of  express  authority  conferred  by  the 
statute.  Dillon  on  Municipal  Corp.,  §  600; 
hate  V,  Clarke.  54  Missouri,  17,  26:  Dist.  of 
Col.  V   Waggaman,  4  Mackey  (DC),  328. 

Concerning  a  similar  delegation  of  power 
see  Danville  v.  Hatcher.  101  Virginia.  532; 
soon  Hing  v.  Crowley.  113  US.  710:  Wabash 
R.  R.  Co.  V.  Defiance,  167  U.S.  102;  Strasburger 
V  Commissioners.  5  Mackey  (DC.) .  389. 

While  neither  a  state  nor  a  municipal 
statute  enacted  to  accomplish  purposes 
purely  esthetic,  which  embarrasses  property 
rights,  can  be  sustained  as  constitutional, 
Tledeman.  State  and  Federal  Control,  p.  755, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  record  as  hereinbefore 
set  out  to  sustain  the  oontention  that  the 
General  Assembly  of  Virginia  enacted  the 
statute  for  esthetic  considerations  only. 
Quang  Wing  v.  Kirkendall.  223,  U.S.  59. 

As  above  pointed  out  the  presumption  Is 
in  favor  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  act. 
The  failure  of  the  statute  to  make  provision 
for  compensation  to  the  lot  owner  on  ac- 
count of  depriving  him  of  the  right  to  oc- 
cupy his  entire  lot  with  buildings  does  not 
mvalidate  the  act,  and  such  a  contention 
IS  without  merit.  WateTtown  v.  Mayo,  109 
Massachusetts,  315,  318. 

In  order  to  Justify  the  rejection  of  the 
swtute  as  unconstitutional  it  must  be 
wholly,  not  partially,  for  esthetic  purposes. 
Vamey  &  Green  v.  WilHams.  155  California, 
318;  S.C..  23  L.  R.  A.  (N.S.)  (decided  In 
19101. 

The  legislature  may  limit  the  height  of 
buildings  in  a  section  of  the  city  which  is 
devoted  to  fine  buildings  and  works  of  art. 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  such  buildings 
and  works  of  art  from  the  ravages  of  fire. 
Cockran  V.  Preston.  108  Maryland,  220. 

While  the  State  cannot  compel  the  sur- 
render of  private  rights  In  property  for  pure- 
ly esthetic  purposes,  stlU,  If  the  primary  and 
substantive  purposes  of  the  legislature  are 
such  as  to  Justify  the  act,  considerations 
of  taste  and  beauty  may  enter  In  as  aux- 
iliary. Haller  Sign  Works  v.  Physical  Culture 
School.  249  Illinois,  436. 

Mr.  Justice  McKenna  delivered  the  opm- 
lon  of  the  court. 

lu  error  to  review  a  Judgment  of  the 
Hustings  Court  of  the  city  of  Richmond 
affirming  a  Judgment  of  the  Police  Court 
of  the  city  imposing  a  fine  of  $25.00  on  plain- 
tiff in  error  for  alleged  violation  of  an  ordi- 
nance of  the  city  fixing  a  building  line.  The 
Judgment  was  affirmed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State.  110  Virginia,  749. 

Plaintiff  In  error  attacks  the  validity  of 
the  ordinance  and  the  statute  under  which 
it  was  enacted  on  the  ground  that  they 
Uifnnge  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  in  that  they  deprive  plaintiff  In  error 
of  his  property  without  due  process  of  law 
and  deny  him  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws. 

The  statute  authorieed  the  councils  of 
cities  and  towns,  among  other  things,  "to 
make  regulations  concerning  the  building 
of  i.ouses  In  the  city  or  town,  and  in  their 
discretion,  ...  in  particular  districts,  or 
along  particular  streets,  to  prescribe  and 
establish  building  lines,  or  to  require  prop- 
erty owners  in  certain  localities  or  districts 
to  leave  a  certain  percentage  of  lots  free  from 
buildings,  and  to  regulate  the  height  of 
buildings."  Acts  of  1908,  p.  623,  4. 

By  virtue  of  this  act  the  city  council  passed 
the  following  ordinance:  "That  whenever 
the  owners  of  two-thirds  of  the  property 
abutting  on  any  street  shall.  In  writing,  re- 
quest the  committee  on  streets  to  establish 
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a  building  line  on  the  side  of  the  square 
on  which  their  property  fronts,  the  said 
committee  shall  establish  such  line  so  that 
the  same  shall  not  be  less  than  five  feet 
nor  more  than  thirty  feet  from  the  street  line. 
And  no  permit  for  the  erection  of  any 
building  line  is  so  established  shall  be  Issued 
except  tor  the  construction  of  houses  with- 
in the  limits  of  such  line."  A  fine  of  not  less 
than  twenty-five  nor  more  than  five  hundred 
dollars  Is  prescribed  for  a  violation  of  the 
ordinance. 

The  facts  are  as  follows:  Plaintiff  in  error 
is  the  owner  of  a  lot  thirty-three  feet  wide  on 
the  south  side  of  Grace  street  between 
Twenty-eighth  and  Twenty-ninth  streets.  He 
applied  for  and  received  a  permit  on  the  nine- 
teenth of  December.  1908,  to  build  a.  detached 
brick  building  to  be  used  for  a  dwelling,  ac- 
cording to  certain  plans  .ind  specifications 
which  had  been  approved  by  the  building  In- 
spector, dimensions  of  the  building  to  be 
26x59x28  feet  high. 

On  the  ninth  of  January,  1909,  the  street 
committee  being  in  session,  two-third?  of 
the  property  owners  on  the  side  of  the  square 
where  plaintiff  in  error's  lot  is  situated,  peti- 
tioned for  the  establishment  of  a  building 
line,  and  In  accordance  with  the  petition  a 
resolution  was  passed  establishing  a  building 
line  on  the  line  of  a  majority  of  the  houses 
then  erected  and  the  building  inspector  or- 
dered to  be  notified.  This  was  done,  and  the 
plaintiff  In  error  given  notice  that  the  liiie 
established  was  "about  fourteen  (14)  feet 
from  the  true  line  of  the  street  and  on  a  line 
with  the  majority  of  the  houtes."  He  was 
notified  further  that  all  portions  of  his 
house  "including  Octagon  Bay.  must  be  set 
back  to  conform  to"  that  line.  Plaintiff  in 
error  appealed  to  the  Board  of  Public  Safety, 
which  sustained  the  building  Inspector. 

At  the  time  the  ordinance  was  passed  the 
material  for  the  construction  of  the  house 
had  been  assembled,  but  no  actual  construc- 
tion work  had  been  done.  The  building  con- 
formed to  the  line,  with  the  exception  of  the 
octagon  bay  window  referred  to  above,  which 
projected  about  three  feet  over  the  line. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  sustained 
the  statute,  saying  (p.  752)  that  it  was 
neither  "unreasonable  nor  unusual"  and 
that  the  court  was  "Justified  In  concluding 
that  It  was  passed  by  the  legislature  in  good 
faith,  and  in  the  Interest  of  the  health, 
safety,  comfort,  or  convenience  of  the  public, 
and  for  the  benefit  of  the  property  owners 
generally  who  are  affected  by  its  provisions: 
and  that  the  enactment  tends  to  accomplish 
all,  or  at  least  some,  of  these  objects."  The 
court  fxirther  said  that  the  validity  of  such 
legislation  is  generally  recognized  and  up- 
held as  an  exercise  of  the  police  power. 

Whether  It  Is  a  valid  exercise  of  the  police 
power  Is  the  question  In  the  case,  and  that 
power  we  have  defined,  as  far  as  it  is  capable 
of  being  defined  by  genera!  words,  a  number 
of  times.  It  is  not  susceptible  of  circum- 
stantial precision.  It  extends,  we  have  said, 
not  only  to  regulations  which  promote  the 
public  health,  morals,  and  safety,  but  to 
those  which  promote  the  public  convenience 
or  the  general  prosperity.  C.  B.  &  Q.  Ry.  Co. 
V.  Drainage  Commissioners,  200  U.S.  561.  And 
further.  "It  is  the  most  essential  of  powers, 
at  time's  the  most  insistent,  and  always  one 
of  the  least  limltable  of  the  powers  of  gov- 
ernment." District  of  Columbia  v.  Brooke. 
214  U.S.  138,  149.  But  necessarily  It  has  its 
limits  and  must  stop  when  it  encounters  the 
prohibitions  of  the  Constitution.  A  clash  will 
not,  however,  be  lightly  inferred.  Govern- 
mental power  must  be  fiexlble  and  adaptive. 
Exigencies  arise,  or  even  conditions  less  pe- 
remptory, which  may  call  for  or  suggest  legis- 
lation, and  it  may  be  a  struggle  In  Judgment 
to  decide  whether  It  must  j-ield  to  the  higher 
considerations  expressed  and  determined  by 
the  provisions  of  the  Constitution.  Noble 
State  Bank  v.  Haskell.  219  US.  104.  The  point 
where  particular  Interests  or  principles  bal- 


ance "cannot  be  determined  by  any  general 
lormul.1  in  advance."  Hudsoii  Water  Co.  v. 
McCarter,  209  U.S.  349,  355. 

But  In  all  the  cases  there  is  the  constant 
admonition  both  In  their  rule  and  examples 
that  when  a  statute  Is  assailed  as  offending 
against  the  higher  guaranties  of  the  Con- 
stitution It  must  clearly  do  so  to  Justify  the 
courts  in  declaring  it  Invalid.  This  condition 
is  urged  by  defendant  In  error,  and  atten- 
tive to  It  we  approach  the  consideration  of 
the  ordinance. 

It  leaves  no  discretion  in  the  committee 
on  streets  as  to  whether  the  street  line  shall 
or  shall  not  be  established  In  a  given  case. 
The  action  of  the  committee  Is  determined 
by    two-thirds   of   the   property   owners.    In 
other   words,    part   of   the    property   owners 
fronting  on  the  block  determine  the  extent 
of  use  that  other  owners  shall  make  of  their 
lots,  and  against  the  restriction  they  are  im- 
potent. This  we  emphasize.  One  set  of  own- 
ers determine  not  only  the  extent  of  use  but 
the  kind  of  use  which  another  set  of  owners 
may  make  of  their  property.  In  what  way  is 
the    public    safety,    convenience    or   welfare 
served  by  conferring  such  power?  The  statute 
and  ordinance,  while  conferring  the  power 
on  some  property  holders  to  virtually  con- 
trol   and   dispose    of    the    proper    rights    of 
others,    creates   no   standard   by   which   the 
power  thus  given  is  tn  be  exercised:  In  other 
words,  the  property  holders  who  desire  and 
have  the  authority  to  establish  the  line  may 
do  so  solely  for  their  own  interest  or  even 
capriciously.  Taste   (for  even  so  arbitrary  a 
thing   as   taste   may   control)    or   Judgment 
may  vary  In  localities.  Indeed  In  the  same 
locality.  There  may   be  one   taste  or  Judg- 
ment of  comfort  or  convenience  on  one  side 
of  a  street  and  a  different  one  on  the  other. 
There  may  be  diversity  In  other  blocks:  and 
viewing  them  in  succession,  their  building 
lines  may  be  continuous  or  staggering   (to 
adopt  a  word  of  the  mechanical  arts)  as  the 
interests  of  certain  of  the  property  owners 
may  prompt  against  the  Interests  of  others. 
The   only   discretion,   we   have   seen,   which 
exists  In  the  Street  Committee  or  In  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety,  Is  in  the  location  of 
the  line,  between  five  and  thirty  feet.  It  Is 
hard  to  understand  how  public  comfort  or 
convenience,  much  less  public  health,  can  be 
promoted  by  a  line  which  may  be  so  variously 
disposed. 

We  are  testing  the  ordinance  by  Its  extreme 
possibilities  to  show  how  In  Its  tendency  and 
Instances  it  enables  the  convenience  or  pur- 
pose of  one  set  of  property  owners  to  control 
the  property  right  of  others,  and  property 
determined,  as  the  case  may  be,  for  business 
or  residence — even,  it  may  be,  the  kind  of 
business  or  character  of  residence.  One  per- 
son   having    a    two-thirds    ownership    of    a 
block  may  have  that  power  against  a  number 
having  a  less  collective  ownership.  If  It  be 
said  that  In  the  Instant  case  there  Is  no  such 
condition  presented,  we  answer  that  there  is 
control  of  the  property  of  plaintiff  in  error 
by  other  owners  of  property  exercised  under 
the  ordinance.  This,  as  we  have  said,  is  the 
vice  of  the  ordinance,  and  makes  It,  we  think, 
an  unreasonable  exercise  of  the  police  power. 
The  case  requires  no  further  comment.  We 
need  not   consider  the   power  of  a  city  to 
establish  a  building  line  or  regulate  the  struc- 
ture or  height  of  buildings.  The  cases  which 
are  cited  are  not  apposite  to  the  present  case. 
The  ordinances  or  statutes  which  were  passed 
on- bad  more  general  foundation  and  a  more 
general   purpwse,   whether   exercises   of   the 
police  power  or  that  of  eminent  domain.  Nor 
need  we  consider  the  cases  which  distinguish 
between  the  esthetic  and  the  material  effect 
of  regulations  the  consideration  of  which  oc- 
cupies some  space  in  the  argument  and  in 
the  reasoning  of  the  cases. 

Judgment  reversed  and  case  remanded  for 
further  proceedings  not  inconsistent  with 
this  opinion. 
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Washincton  m  Ml.  Smttlb  Tm^  T«u8t 
CoMTANT.  "nvarm.  rrc.  v.  Ronaox.  Su- 
mmrzvDzm  or  Bvujoito  or  S«attl« 

KMOB  TO  TH«  8t7P«Bl«  COCmT  OF  WA«H1NOTOI« 

(No.  29.   Argned  October   U.   13.   1928— De- 
cided November  19.  1928) 

1.  Zoning  measures  must  find  their  Juatl- 
flcaUon  In  the  police  power  exerted  in  the 
public  Interest;  unneceesary  and  unreaaon- 
able  restrlcuona  may  not  be  imposed  upon 
the  use  of  private  property  or  the  pursuit 
of  useful  activities   P.  120. 

2.  A  trust  company  owning  and  maintain- 
ing as  trustee,  a  philanthropic  home  for  old 
people  in  a  residential  district,  sought  to 
replace  the  structure  with  a  larger  one  for 
the  same  purposes,  but  was  denied  a  permit 
under  a  zoning  ordinance  providing  that 
such  a  building  should  be  permitted  "when 
the  written  consent  shall  have  been  obtained 
of  the  owners  of  two-thirds  of  the  property 
within  400  feet  of  the  proposed  building." 
The  denial  was  based  upon  the  sole  ground 
that  such  consent  had  not  been  obtained, 
there  being  nothing  to  show  that  the  build- 
ing and  Its  use  would  constitute  a  nuisance 
or  be  otherwise  objectionable  In  the  com- 
muxUty  or. conflict  with  the  public  interest 
or  the  general  zoning  plan.  Held: 

(1)  That  the  condition  requiring  consent 
of  property  owners  was  repugnant  to  the  due 
process  clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment. P.  121. 

(2)  The  condition  being  void,  the  trustee 
was  entlUed  to  a  permit.  P.  123. 
144  Wash.  74.  reversed. 

Error  to  a  Judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Washington,  which  affirmed  the  dismissal 
of  an  action  for  a  writ  of  mandate  to  compel 
the  Superintendent  of  Building  of  the  City 
of  Seattle  to  issue  a  permit  to  the  relator, 
the  plaintiff  In  error. 

Mr.  Corunn  S.  Shank,  with  whom  Afr. 
Glenn  J.  Fairbrook  was  on  the  brief,  for 
plaintiff  In  error. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Van  Soelen.  with  whom  Mr. 
Thomas  J.  L.  Kennedy  was  on  the  brief,  for 
defendant  In  error. 

Mr.  Justice  BuTiia  delivered  the  opinion 
of  the  Court. 

Since  1914.  the  above  named  trustee  has 
owned  and  maintained  a  phUanthroplc  home 
for  aged  poor.  It  Is  located  about  six  mUe* 
from  the  business  center  of  Seattle  on  a  tract 
267  feet  wide,  extending  from  Seward  Park 
Avenue  to  Lake  Washington,  having  an  aver- 
age depth  of  more  than  700  feet  and  an  area 
of  about  five  acres.  The  home  is  a  structure 
built  for  and  formerly  used  as  a  private  resi- 
dence. It  Is  large  enough   to  accommodate 
about  14  guests  and  usually  It  has  had  about 
that  number.  The  trustee  proposes  to  remove 
the  old  buUdlng  and  In  Its  place  at  a  cost  of 
about  $100,000  to  erect  an  attractive  two  and 
one-half  story  fireproof  house  large  enough 
to  be  a  home  for  30  persons.  The  structure 
would  be  located  280  feet  from  the  avenue  on 
the  weet  and  about  400  feet  from  the  lake  on 
the  east,  cover  four  per  cent  of  the  tract  and 
be  moetly  hidden  by  trees  and  shrubs.  The 
distance  between  It  and  the  nearest  building 
on  the  south  would  be  110  feet,  on  the  north 
160  and  on  the  west  365. 

A  comprehensive  zoning  ordinance  (No. 
45382)  passed  In  1923  divided  the  city  Into 
six  use  districts  and  provided  that,  with 
certain  exceptions  not  material  here,  no 
building  should  be  erected  for  any  purpose 
other  than  that  permitted  In  the  dlsUlct  In 
which  the  site  Is  located.  §  2.  The  land  In 
question  Is  In  the  "First  Residence  District." 
The  ordinance  permitted  In  that  district 
single  family  dwellings,  public  schools,  cer- 
tain private  schools,  churches,  parks,  and 
playgrounds,  an  art  gaUery,  private  conser- 
vatorlea  for  planU  and  flowers,  railroad  and 
shelter  sUtlons.  5  3  a.  And,  upon  specified 
condlttona.  It  also  permitted  garages,  stables. 
buildings  for  domestic  animals,  the  office  of 
physician,  dentist  or  other  professional  per- 
son  when   located   In   his   or   her   dweUlng 


(13  b),  fraternity,  sorority  and  boarding 
houses,  a  community  clubhouse,  a  memorial 
building,  nurseries,  greenhouse*,  and  build- 
ings necessary  for  the  operation  of  pubUc 
uUlltles.  5  3  c.  It  declared  that  the  secUon 
should  not  be  construed  to  prohibit  the  use 
of  vacant  property  in  such  dUtrtct  for  gar- 
dening or  fruit  raUlng,  or  lu  temporary  use 
for  fairs,  circuses,  or  similar  purposes.  5  3  e. 
By  an  ordinance  (No.  49179)  passed  In  1925. 
I  3  c  was  amended  by  adding:  "A  phUan- 
throplc home  for  children  or  for  old  people 
shaU  be  permitted  In  First  Residence  District 
when  the  written  consent  shall  have  been 
obtained  of  the  owners  of  two-thirds  of  the 
property  within  four  hundred  (400)  feet  of 
the  proposed  building."* 

Subsequently  the  trustee,  without  having 
obUlned   consenU   of  other   landowners   in 


•The  pertinent  provisions  of  the  ordinance 
as  amended  follow; 

The  title  Is; 

An  ordinance  regulating  and  restricting 
the  locaUon  of  trades  and  industries;  reg- 
ulaUng  and  llmlUng  the  use  of  buildings 
and  premises  and  the  height  and  size  of 
buildings;  providing  for  yards,  courts  or  other 
open  spaces:  and  establishing  districts  for 
the  said  purposes. 

SecUon  2; 

(a)  For  the  purpose  of  regulating,  classi- 
fying and  restricting  the  location  of  trades 
and  industries  and  the  location  of  buildings 
designed,  erected  or  altered  for  specified  uses. 
The  City  of  SeatUe  U  hereby  divided  Into  six 
(6)  Use  Districts,  namely;  First  Residence 
District,  Second  Residence  District,  Business 
DUtrlct,  Commercial  District,  Manufacturing 
District  and  Industrial  District. 

(b)  The  boundaries  of  the  aforesaid  dis- 
tricts are  laid  out  and  shown  upon  the  map 
designated  "Use  Map,"  filed  in  the  office  of 
the  City  Comptroller  and  ex-offlclo  City  Clerk. 

.  .  The  Use  Districts  on  said  map  are 
hereby  established. 

(c)  .  .  No  building  shall  be  erected,  al- 
tered, or  used,  nor  shall  any  premises  be  used, 
for  any  purpose  other  than  that  permitted  In 
the  use  district  In  which  such  building  or 
premises  Is  located 

(d)  Where  a  use  In  any  district  Is  condi- 
tioned upon  a  public  hearing  or  the  consent 
of  surrounding  property,  such  use  If  existing 
at  the  time  this  ordinance  becomes  effective, 
shaU  be  aUowed  repairs  or  rebuilding  with- 
out such  hearing  or  consent. 

Section  3.  First  Residence  District, 
(a)  The  following  uses  only  are  permitted 
in  a  First  Residence  District: 

(1)  Single  Family  Dwellings. 

(2)  Public  Schools. 

(3)  Private  Schools  in  which  prescribed 
courses  of  study  only  are  given  and  are 
graded  In  a  manner  similar  to  public  schools 
or  are  of  a  higher  degree. 

(4)  Churches. 

(5)  Parks  and  Playgrounds  (including 
usual  park  buildings) . 

(6)  Art  Gallery  or  Library  Building. 

(7)  Private  Conservatories  for  Plants  and 
Flowers. 

(8)  Railroad  and  Shelter  Stations, 
(b)  In  a  First  Residence  District.  buUd- 

ings  and  uses  such  as  are  ordinarily  appur- 
tenant to  dwellings  shall  be  permitted,  sub- 
ject to  the  limitations  herein  provided.  A 
garage  In  a  first  residence  district  shaU  not 
occupy  more  than  seven  per  cent  (7% )  of  the 
area  of  the  lot,  and  the  business  of  repairing 
motor  vehicles  shall  not  be  conducted  there- 
in In  the  case  of  a  private  stable,  the  written 
consent  must  be  obUlned  of  the  owners  of 
fifty  (50)  per  cent  of  the  property  within  a 
radius  of  two  hundred  (200)  feet  of  the  pro- 
posed building.  The  number  of  animals,  not 
counting  sucklings.  In  a  private  stable  shall 
not  exceed  one  for  every  two  thousand 
(2  000)  square  feet  conUlned  In  the  area  of 
the  lot  on  which  such  building  Is  located. 
Not   more   than   one   appurtenant  buUdlng 


accordance  with  the  provisions  Jtist  quoted, 
applied  for  a  permit  to  erect  the  new  home. 
It  Is  the  superintendent's  official  duty  to 
Issue  permits  for  buildings  about  to  be 
erected  In  accordance  with  valid  enactments 
and  regulations.  He  denied  the  application 
solely  because  of  the  trustee's  failure  to  fur- 
nish such  consents.  Then  the  trustee  brought 
this  suit  In  the  superior  court  of  KIiir 
County  to  secure  Its  Judgment  and  writ 
commanding  the  superintendent  to  Issue  the 
permit:  and  It  maintained  throughout  that 
the  ordinance.  If  construed  to  prevent  the 
erection  of  the  proposed  building.  Is  arbi- 
trary and  repugnant  to  the  due  process  and 
equal  protection  clauses  of  the  Pourteentu 
Amendment.  That  court  held  that  the 
amended  ordinance  so  construed  Is  valid  and 
dismissed  the  case.  Its  Judgment  was  affirmed 
by  the  highest  court  of  the  State.  Ii4 
Wash.  74. 

The  trustee  concedes  that  our  recent  de- 
cisions require  that  In  Its  general  scope  ti.e 
ordinance   be  held  valid.  Eticlid  v.  Amb/.r 
Realty  Co..  272  U.S.  365.  Zahn  v.  Board  (.; 
Public  Works.  274  VS.  325.  Gorieb  v.  Fox. 
274  US.  603.  Nectoto  v.  Combridsie,  277  U  .^' 
183    Is  the  delegaUon  of  power  to  owners  cl 
adjoining  land  to  make  inoperative  the  per- 
mission,   given    by    13(c)    as    amended,    re- 
pugnant to  the  due  process  clause?  Zoning 
measures  must  find  their  Justification  In  the 
police  power  exerted  In  the  Interest  of  the 
public.  Euclid  v.  Ambler  Realty  Co..  supra 
387.    "The    government   power   to   Interfere 
by  zoning  regulaUons  with  the  general  rights 
of  the  land  owner  by  restricting  the  char- 
acter of  his  use.  Is  not  unlimited  and,  other 
questions  aside,  such  restriction  cannot  be 
imposed  If  U  does  not  bear  a  substantial 
relation  to  the  public  health,  safety,  morals, 
or   general    welfare."   Nectow   v.   Cambridge, 
supra,  p.   188.  Legislatures  may  not,   under 
the  guise  of  the  poUce  power.  Impose  restrlc- 
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having  a  floor  area  of  not  to  exceed  thirty 
(30)  square  feet  which  Is  used  for  the  hous- 
ing of  domestic  animals  or  fowls  shall  be 
permitted  on  any  lot  In  the  First  Residence 
District,  except  that  a  building  of  greater 
area  or  a  greater  number  of  buildings  shall 
be  permitted  when  the  written  consent  shall 
have  been  obtained  of  the  owners  of  fifty 
(50)    per  cent  of  the  dwellings  within  two 
hundred  (200)  feet  of  the  proposed  building; 
provided  that  such  consent  shall  not  be  re- 
quired If  the  nvumber  of  said  dwellings  is  less 
than  four  (4) .  The  office  of  a  physician,  den- 
tist,   or    other    professional    person    when 
located  In  his  or  her  dwelling,  also  home  oc- 
cupations engaged  In  by  Individuals  within 
their  dwellings  shall  be  considered  as  acces- 
sory uses,  provided  that  no  window  display  is 
made  or  any  sign  shown  other  than  one  not 
exceeding  two   (2)    square  feet  In  area  and 
bearing  only  the  name  and  occupation  or  the 
occupant.  The  renting  of  rooms  for  lodging 
purposes  only,  for  the  accommodation  of  not 
to  exceed  sU  (6)  persons,  in  a  single  family 
dweUing  shall  be  considered  an  accessory  use. 
(c)    A  fraternity  house,  sorority  house  or 
boarding  house  when  occupied  by  students 
and  supervised  by  the  authorities  of  a  public 
educational    institution,    a    private    school 
other   than  one  specified  In   paragraph   (a) 
thU  section   (3),  a  community  club  house, 
memorial  building,  nursery  or  greenhouse,  cr 
a  building  which  is  necessary  for  the  proper 
operation   of   a   public   utility  may   be  per- 
mitted by  the  Board  of  Public  Works  after  ;» 
public  hearing.  A  philanthropic  home  Jor 
children  or  for  old  people  shall  be  P^''"'"^" 
in  Fx'st  Residence  District  when  the  written 
consent  shall  have  been  obtained  of  the  own- 
ers  of  two-thirds  of  the  property  vfithinfouT 
hundred  {400)  feet  of  the  proposed  buxiatng. 
(e)   Nothing  In  this  section  shaU  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  the  use  of  vacant  property 
for  gardening   or  fruit  raising  or  Its  tem- 
porary use,   conformable  to  Law,   for  fairs, 
circuses  or  similar  ptirposes. 


tlons  that  are  unnecessary  and  unreasonable 
upon  the  use  of  private  property  or  the  pur- 
suit of  useful  activities.  Lawton  v.  Steele, 
152  U.S.  133,  137.  Adams  v.  Tanner,  244  U.S. 
590.  594.  Meyer  v.  Nebrsaka,  262  U.S.  390. 
399^-400.  Burns  Baking  Co.  v.  Byran,  264  U.S. 
504.  513.  Norfolk  Ry.  v.  Public  Service 
Comm'n.  265  U.S.  70,  74.  Pierce  v.  Society  of 
Sisters,  268  U.S.  510,  634-535.  Weaver  v. 
Palmer  Bros.  Co..  270  U.S.  402,  412,  415.  Tyson 
i-  Brother  v.  Banton,  273  U.S.  418,  442. 

The  right  of  the  trustee  to  devote  Its  land 
to  any  legitimate  use  is  properly  within  the 
protection  of  the  Constitution.  The  facts  dis- 
closed by  the  record  make  It  clear  that  the 
e.xcluslon  of  the  new  home  from  the  first 
district  Is  not  Indispensable  to  the  general 
zoning  plan.  And  there  Is  no  legislative  de- 
termination that  the  proposed  building  and 
use  would  be  inconsistent  with  public  health, 
siiietv.  morals  or  general  welfare.  The  enact- 
ment Itself  plainly  Implies  the  contrary.  The 
grant  of  permission  for  such  building  and 
use  although  purporting  to  be  subject  to 
such  consents,  shows  that  the  legislative 
body  found  that  the  conetructlon  and  main- 
tenance of  the  new  home  was  In  harmony 
with  the  public  Interest  and  with  the  gen- 
eral scope  and  plan  of  the  zoning  ordinance. 
The  section  purports  to  give  the  owners  of 
less  than  one-half  the  land  within  400  feet  of 
the  proposed  building  authority — uncon- 
trolled by  any  standard  or  rule  prescribed  by 
legislative  action — to  prevent  the  trustee 
from  using  Its  land  for  the  proposed  home. 
The  superintendent  Is  bound  by  the  decision 
or  inaction  of  such  owners.  There  is  no  pro- 
vision for  review  under  the  ordinance;  their 
failure  to  give  consent  is  final.  They  are  not 
bound  by  any  official  duty,  but  are  free  to 
withhold  consent  for  selfish  reasons  or  arbi- 
trarily and  may  subject  the  trustee  to  their 
will  or  caprice.  Yick  Wo  v.  Hopkins.  118  U.S. 
356.  366,  368.  The  delegation  of  power  so  at- 
tempted Is  repugnant  to  the  due  process 
clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  Eu- 
bank V.  Richmond.  226  U.S.  137.  143.  Brovm- 
\ng  V.  Hooper.  269  U.S.  396. 

Cusack  Co.  V.  City  of  Chicago,  242  U.S.  526. 
Involved  an  ordinance  prohibiting  the  put- 
ting up  of  any  billboard  In  a  residential 
district  without  the  consent  of  owners  of 
a  majority  of  the  frontage  on  both  sides 
of  the  street  in  the  block  where  the  board 
was  to  be  erected.  The  question  was  whether 
the  claxise  requiring  such  consents  was  an 
unconstitutional  delegation  of  power  and 
operated  to  Invalidate  the  prohibition.  The 
case  was  held  unlike  Eubank  v.  Richmond, 
supra,  and  the  ordinance  was  fully  sustained. 
The  facts  found  were  sufficient  to  warrant 
the  conclusion  that  such  bUlboards  would 
or  were  liable  to  endanger  the  safety  and 
decency  of  such  districts.  Pp.  529.  530.  It 
is  not  suggested  that  the  proposed  new 
home  for  aged  poor  would  be  a  nuisance. 
We  find  nothing  in  the  record  reasonably 
tending  to  show  that  Its  construction  or 
maintenance  is  liable  to  work  any  injury, 
inconvenience  or  annoyance  to  Uie  com- 
munity, the  district  or  any  person.  The 
facts  shown  clearly  distinguish  the  proposed 
building  and  use  from  such  billboards  or 
other  uses  which  by  reason  of  their  nature 
are  liable   to   be   offensive. 

As  the  attempted  delegation  of  power  can- 
not be  sustained,  and  the  restriction  thereby 
sought  to  be  put  upon  the  permission  is 
arbitrary  and  repugnant  to  the  due  process 
clause,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  superintendent 
to  Issue,  and  the  trustee  is  entitled  to  have. 
the  permit  applied  for. 

We  need  not  decide  whether,  consistently 
with  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  It  Is  within 
the  power  of  the  State  or  mtinlclpallty  by  a 
general  zoning  law  to  exclude  the  proposed 
new  home  from  a  district  defined  as  is  the 
first  district  in  the  ordinance  tinder  con- 
sideration. 

Judgment  reversed. 


Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  pro- 
posed Dirksen  substitute  provides,  in 
substance,  that  a  man  cannot  sell  or 
rent  his  ovm  private  property  of  a  resi- 
dential character  according  to  his  own 
judgment  unless  individuals  of  other 
races  or  other  religions  or  other  na- 
tional origins  permit  him  to  do  so.  In 
other  words,  it  makes  the  right  of  a  man 
to  control  the  use  and  disposition  of  his 
own  privately  owned  property  of  a  resi- 
dential nature  dependent  upon  the  wills 
of  other  individuals. 

It  is  a  tyrannical  thing  to  make  a 
man's  right  to  sell  or  to  rent  his  pri- 
vately owned  property  dependent  upon 
the  judgment  of  other  individuals.  If 
that  is  not  a  deprivation  of  property 
without  due  process  of  law,  no  one  has 
a  sufficiently  gifted  imagination  to  con- 
ceive what  deprivation  of  property  with- 
out due  process  of  law  would  be. 

The  open-occupancy  proposal  is  based 
upon  a  false  premise.  The  premise  is 
that  people  engage  in  some  kind  of 
iniquity  if  they  elect  to  reside  in  resi- 
dential sections  which  are  inhabited  by 
people  of  their  own  race  or  their  own 
religion  or  their  own  national  origin. 
There  is  undoubtedly  a  tendency  in  this 
country.  North,  South,  East,  and  West, 
for  people  to  establish  their  residences 
in  neighborhoods  inhabited  by  people  of 
their  own  race  or  their  own  religion  or 
their  own  national  origin. 

I  think  it  is  according  to  the  law  of 
nature  that  like  prefers  to  reside  with 
like.  I  do  not  think  this  custom  arises 
out  of  prejudice.  I  say  that  I  do  not  think 
it  arises  out  of  prejudice  because  the  ad- 
vocates of  open  housing,  so  far  as  I  can 
ascertain  by  observation  and  inquiry,  vir- 
tually all  live  in  residential  commimities 
inhabited  by  people  of  their  own  race, 
and  I  know  the  advocates  of  open  hous- 
ing are  not  men  so  base  as  to  entertain 
prejudice  on  racial  grounds,  religious 
grounds,  or  any  other  groimds. 

Any  legislation  which  erodes  the  pow- 
er of  the  States  to  regulate  their  internal 
affairs  or  which  transfers  to  a  central- 
ized Federal  Government  the  power  to 
make  decisions  which  individuals  ought 
to  make  threatens  the  existence  of  that 
which,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  we  call 
the  American  way  of  hfe.  This  is  made 
manifest  by  an  eternal  verity  uttered  by 
the  late  Justice  Louis  D.  Brandeis: 

The  States  are  the  only  breakwater  against 
the  ever  pounding  svirf  which  threatens  to 
submerge  the  Individual  and  destroy  the  only 
society  In  which  personality  can  exist. 

I  pray  that  America  may  not  be  con- 
verted from  the  land  of  the  free  to  the 
land  of  the  regimented. 

The  men  who  made  America  sought 
liberty  because  they  wanted  to  be  them- 
selves rather  than  the  puppets  of  tyr- 
anny. When  the  Founding  Fathers 
wrote  and  ratified  the  Constitution,  they 
did  everything  they  could  do  by  mere 
words  to  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  for 
themselves  and  their  posterity.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  the  words  of  the  Con- 
stitution cannot  preserve  liberty  against 
usurpation  of  governmental  power  or  the 
nullification  of  constitutional  principles 
unless  love  for  liberty  and  devotion  to 
the  Constitution  abide  in  the  hearts  of 
the  people,  and  In  the  hearts  of  those  who 


are  selected  by  the  people  as  their  rep- 
resentatives in  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial  positions. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  had  the  power,  I 
would  make  every  Senator  before  he 
votes  on  the  Dirksen  open-occupancy 
proposal  read  Rudyard  KipUng's  poem 
"The  Old  Issue,"  which  describes  in 
poetic  language  the  eternal  conflict 
which  goes  on  between  governmental  tyr- 
army  on  the  one  hand  and  freedom  on 
the  other. 

I  close  by  quoting  some  lines  from 
this  poem: 

All  we  have  of  freedom,  all  we  use  or  know — 
This  our  fathers  bought  for  us  long  and  long 
ago. 

Ancient  Right  unnoticed  as  the  breath  we 

draw — 
Leave  to  live  by  no  man's  leave,  underneath 

the  Law — 

Lance  and  torch  and  timiult,  steel  and  grey- 
goose  wing, 

Wrenched  It,  Inch  and  ell  and  all.  slowly  from 
the  King. 

Till    our    fathers    'stabllshed,    after    bloody 

years. 
How  our  King  is  one  with  us.  first  among  his 

peers. 

So   they   bought   us   freedom — not  at   little 

cost — 
Wherefore  must  we  watch  the  King,  lest  our 

gain  be  lost. 

I  want  to  read  again  the  last  two  lines: 

So  they  bought  us  freedom — not  at  little 

cost — 
Wherefore  must  we  watch  the  King,  lest  our 

gain  be  lost. 

As  an  Englishman.  Kipling  referred 
to  the  government  as  the  King,  and  he 
pointed  out  that  the  people  had  better 
watch  the  King,  lest  their  freedoms  be 
lost. 

I  would  say  to  the  American  people 
that  they  had  better  watch  their  Govern- 
ment, and  especially,  at  this  moment, 
the  U.S.  Senate,  lest  they  lose  the  free- 
doms purchased  for  them  by  the  blood, 
sweat,  tears,  and  prayers  of  those  who 
created  their  land. 

There  is  a  statement  of  Justice  Suther- 
land which  expresses  a  tragic  truth.  He 
said: 

The  saddest  epitaph  which  can  be  carved 
in  memory  of  a  vanished  liberty  Is  that  It  was 
lost  because  its  possessors  failed  to  stretch 
forth  a  saving  hand  while  yet  there  was  time. 

I  implore  Senators  to  ponder  these 
words  before  they  vote  to  rob  Americans 
of  their  precious  freedom  to  control  the 
use  and  disposition  of  their  privately- 
owned  property.  I  pray  that  they  will  not 
assist  in  carving  this  epitaph  for  the 
right  of  private  property  by  passing  the 
Dirksen  open-occupancy  proposal. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  CaroUna.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield  to  my  colleague  for 
a  question. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
commend  my  colleague  for  the  fine  ex- 
planation he  has  made  of  this  Dirksen 
amendment,  and  the  bill  that  it  seeks  to 
amend. 

Because  my  colleague  is  an  able  lawyer 
and  a  good  judge:  and  has  had  much  ex- 
perience. I  ask  him  this  question:  I  know 
of  a  case  of  a  family  which  inherited 
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some  property.  One  sister  inherited  a 
specific  piece  of  land,  and  it  belonged  to 
her  by  inheriUnce.  Some  people  wanted 
to  buy  a  lot.  and  she  said.  No.  I  am  not 
going  to  seU  you  that  lot.  because  I  want 
my  brother  to  have  it." 

Under  the  Diricsen  proposal,  she  would 
be  violating  the  law  in  that  case,  would 
she  not?  ^  ,^  .  ^ 

Mr  ERVIN.  No:  I  do  not  believe  she 
would  if  she  wanted  to  sell  it  to  her 
brother.  This  is  true  because  she  would 
have  a  motive  other  than  a  racial  motive. 
But  if  she  said.  "I  want  to  sell  that  lot. 
but  I  prefer  to  sell  it  to  a  person  of  his 
and  my  race  because  persons  of  our  race 
inhabit  this  neighborhood."  she  would 
be  violating  the  law. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  That 
could  be  her  brother. 

Mr  ERVIN.  If  she  put  it  on  the  basis 
of  his  being  her  brother,  I  do  not  believe 
she  would  violate  the  law.  but  if  she  put 
it  on  the  basis  of  his  being  a  member  of 
the  same  race  she  would. 

Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Does 
the  Senator  know  of  any  law  that  he  and 
I  have  helped  to  pass  which,  when  the 
agency  to  which  it  was  assigned  for  ad- 
ministration had  finished  issuing  guide- 
lines to  construe  its  meaning,  has  not 
gone  further  than  Congress  intended? 

Mr  ERVIN.  The  Senator  has  placed 
his  finger  on  a  point  which  I  tried  to  em- 
phasize at  the  beginning  of  these  re- 

ni£irks  * 

The  reason  why  the  Founding  Fathers 
wrote  the  Constitution  and  the  reason 
why  they  provided  in  it  that  every  Pres- 
ident every  Senator,  every  Representa- 
tive, and  every  judge  must  s*ear  to 
support  it  was  because  they  realized  that 
Government  officials  have  an  insatiable 
thirst  for  power,  and  wUl  not  stop  short 
of  tyranny  which  robs  people  of  their 
freedoms  unless  they  are  restramed  by 
some  organic  law  like  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion, which  the  officials  cannot  alter  or 

repeal. 

But  unfortunately,  constitutions  can 
not  enforce  themselves.  They  have  to  be 
enforced  by  men;  and  if  men  have  no 
love  for  constitutional  principles,  they  are 
not  gomg  to  enforce  them,  they  are  go- 
ing to  violate  them.  ^      ,.         1 
Mr    JORDAN   of   North   Carolina.    1 
thank  the  Senator,  I  know  that  some  of 
the  guidelines  that  have  been  issued  have 
been  so  liberal,  so  general,  and  so  all  in- 
clusive as  to  enable  their  employees  to 
say,  m  effect,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  declared  intent  of  the  seller,  "That 
was  not  really  your  intent.  That  was  not 
your  reason.  You  say  you  want  to  sell  it 
to  your  brother,  but  what  you  mean   s 
that  you  do  not  want  to  sell  it  to  a  col- 
ored person ;  and  you  are  going  to  have  to 
go  to  court  and  prove  the  contrary. 

Mr  ERVIN.  As  the  Senator  no  doubt 
recalls,  it  was  sUted  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  by  the  manager  of  the  bill,  now 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
at  the  time  of  the  consideraUon  of  the 
biU  that  the  CivU  Rights  Act  of  1964  was 
not  intended  to  compel  integration,  but 
that  the  intent  was  to  leave  open  freedom 
of  choice. 

But  now  the  Department  of  Health. 
EducaUon.  and  Welfare  says  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  can  have 


freedom  of  choice  in  their  schools  only 
if  they  so  choose  In  a  manner  In  which 
the  bureaucrats  at  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  think 
they  ought  to  choose.  If  they  do  not 
choose  in  a  manner  that  those  officials 
think  they  ought  to  choose,  they  are  de- 
nied their  freedom  of  choice. 

That  is  just  another  Illustration  of 
the  insatiable  thirst  for  power  of  men  In 

office.  ..     ^      „         T 

Mr.   JORDAN   of  North  CaroUna.   I 

thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  submit 
several  modifications  to  the  substitute 
amendment  that  I  offered  yesterday  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  substi- 
tute be  so  modified:  and.  in  addition.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  star  print 
of  the  substitute  be  made  as  modified. 

The  modifications  to  the  substitute 
amendment  are  as  follows: 

on  page  9  strike  all  of  line  8  through 
•nothing-  m  line  9  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following : 

••(b)    Nothing". 

On  page  10  at  the  end  of  line  5  strike  the 
period  and  Insert  ".  or" 

On  page  19.  Une  4.  strike  'Charge  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "complaint". 

On  page  19.  lines  13  and  14.  strike  ".  with- 
out regard  to  the  amount  In  controversy.". 

On  page  19.  Une  19.  after  •may"  Insert  the 
following,  •subject  to  the  provisions  of  Sec- 
tion 212". 

On  page  19.  Insert  the  following  after  line 

23: 

"(f)  Whenever  an  action  filed  by  an  In- 
dividual, in  either  Federal  or  State  Court, 
pursuant  to  this  Section  or  Section  212.  shall 
come  to  trial  the  Secretary  shall  Immediately 
terminate  all  efforts  to  obtain  voluntary 
compliance" 

On  page  22.  at  the  end  of  line  20.  Insert 
the  following  sentence : 

■Provided  however.  That  the  Court  shall 
continue  such  civil  case  brought  pursuant 
to  ihU  section  or  section  210D  from  time  to 
time  before  bringing  It  to  trial  U  the  court 
believes  that  the  conciliation  efforU  of  the 
Secretary  or  a  State  or  local  agency  are 
likely  to  result  in  satisfactory  settlement 
of  the  discriminatory  housing  practice  com- 
plained of  in  the  complaint  made  to  the 
Secretary  or  to  the  local  or  State  agency 
and  which  practice  forms  the  basis  for  the 
action  in  Court." 

On  page  23.  line  18  strike  'person  or". 
On  page  23.  strike  all  of  lines  11  and  12. 
On  page  13  at  the  end  of  line  20  Insert  the 
following  sentence;  "Nor  shall  anything  in 
this  title  prohibit  a  bona  flde  private  club 
from  limiting  the  sale,  rental,  or  occupancy 
of  dwellings  which  It  owns  or  operates  fbr 
other  than  a  commercial  purpose  to  mem- 
bers of  the  club  or  from  giving  preference 
to  such  members."; 

On  page  12.  in  line  25.  strike  "204(b)"  and 
Insert  '^oaib)". 


Objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky?  „      „ 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  will  be  re- 
ceived; and,  without  objection,  will  be 
printed,  as  requested: 

AMENDMENT    NO    S56 

Amendments  Intended  to  be  propoeed  by 
Mr  Cooper  to  the  amendment  In  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  (No,  554)  proposed  by  Mr 
DIRKSEN  to  H,R,  2516.  an  Act  to  prescribe 
penalties  for  certain  acts  of  violence  or  li- 
tlmldatlon.  and  for  other  purposes: 

On  page  2.  line  21.  strike  out  "discourage" 
and  substitute  "prevent". 

On  page  5,  line  5.  strike  out  "dUcourage" 
and  substitute  "prevent"". 

AMENDMENT    NO.    567 

Amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
Mr  Cooper  to  the  amendment  In  the  nature 
of  a  subsUtute  (No.  554)  proposed  by  Mr 
DtRKSEN  to  H.R.  2516,  an  Act  to  prescribe 
penalties  for  certain  acts  of  violence  or  In- 
timidation, and  for  other  purposes:  On  page 
4.  line  14.  after  •guests""  Insert  a  comma  and 
the  following:  "other  than  an  establishment 
located  within  a  building  which  contains  not 
more  than  five  rooms  for  rent  or  hire  and 
which  Is  actually  occupied  by  the  proprietor 
of  such  establishments  as  his  residence,' 
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Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  two  amend- 
ments which  I  have  introduced  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 
No.  554.  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  DiRKSEHl.  to  H.R.  2516.  be 
printed  and  be  considered  as  read  for 
purposes  of  rxile  XXII. 

Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  reserving  the  right  to  object. 
I  should  like  my  colleague  [Mr.  Ehvin] 
to  see  those  amendments  before  they  are 
token  to  the  desk. 
Mr.  COOPER.  They  are  very  simple 

amendments.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  the  attention  of  the  acting  major- 
ity leader? 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fan- 
nin] has  requested  that  I  yield  5  minutes 
to  him.  Since  I  have  a  45-minute  time 
limit,  if  I  find  myself  in  need  of  more 
time  at  the  end  of  my  remarks,  I  hope 
that  the  acting  majority  leader  will  take 
that  fact  into  consideration. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ator has  my  assurance  of  that. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  courtesy  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon.       ^^^^^^^^^ 

THE  COPPER  STRIKE 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  over  and 
over  i  have  continued  to  advocate  tiie 
use  of  the  existing  emergency  provisions 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  In  the  best  Ui- 
terests  of  this  Nation.  I  have  conferred 
with  the  governors  of  copper-producing 
States.  Including  my  own  State  of  Ari- 
zona, and  find  that  they,  too,  are  In 
agreement  with  the  use  of  these  emer- 
gency powers.  They  tell  me  that  the  eco- 
nomic situation  continues  to  worsen,  that 
mining    communities   are    facing   more 
desperate  situations  every  day  and  the 
tax   revenues   from   mining   operations 
which  have  been  shut  down  for  almost 
8  months  have   dropped   to   the  point 
which  makes  revision  of  Stote  budgets 
mandatory. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  facing  a  situa- 
tiou  the  magnitude  of  which  has  not  yet 
been  grasped  by  the  general  public.  « 
was  not  particulariy  difficult  for  the  pub- 
lic to  realize  the  nature  of  the  imnunent 
threat  to  public  safety  when  the  garbage 
men  of  New  York  began  their  strike^  " 
Is  perhaps  more  difficult  for  the  public 
to  understond  how  copper  shortages  wui 


ultimately  affect  the  price  of  everything 
they  buy  that  has  a  significant  copper 
content.  But  I  do  think  the  public  is  be- 
ginning to  catch  on  to  the  realization 
that  irresponsible  actions  of  union  lead- 
ers in  refusing  to  unload  copper  supplies 
imported  into  this  country  wUl  dras- 
tically affect  the  lives  of  the  men  in 
Vietnam.  If  this  Illegal  action  is  allowed 
to  stand,  it  will  mean  we  will  have  imme- 
diate severe  defense  supply  cutbacks. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  privileged  to 
reveal  the  source  of  my  information,  but 
I  know  that  plants  using  copper  supplies 
in  many  instances  are  only  hours  away 
from  being  shut  do\k'n  by  the  lack  of 
those  supplies.  I  was  informed  of  one 
instance  in  which  a  plant  would  have 
had  to  shut  down  the  next  day  if  a  truck 
had  not  arrived  containing  these  vitally 
needed  copper  stocks.  We  are  living  on 
a  hand-to-mouth  basis  right  now. 

Even  the  release  of  copper  from  the 
strategic  stockpile  will  be  of  httle  help 
since  this  copp>er.  stored  as  it  has  been, 
contains  impurities  that  have  to  be  re- 
moved before  the  copper  can  be  used  for 
critical  defense  needs. 

Mr.  President.  I  cannot  understond 
liow  the  President  of  the  United  States 
can  continue  to  let  this  strike  drag  on 
and  on.  threatening  not  only  our  do- 
mestic economy,  and  our  balance-of-pay- 
nients  problem,  but  also  our  national  war 
effort. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  ask  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  end  of  my 
remarks  a  telegram  sent  to  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  by  the  president  of  one  of 
the  largest  copper  users  in  the  United 
States,  the  General  Electric  Co.  Mr.  Fred 
Borch  sent  this  telegram  to  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Trowbridge  Tuesday  night, 
February  27.  In  the  telegram  he  said: 

Further  restrictions  on  supply  will  require 
near  term  curUllment  of  significant  company 
operation  where  copper  Is  a  major  factor. 

Mr.  President,  this  simply  illustrates 
the  situation  faced  by  one  of  our  major 
copper  users.  I  am  sure  that  the  other 
large  copper  consumers  are  in  similar 
circumstances.  Last  Friday  the  General 
Cable  Corp.  announced  it  would  have  to 
close  down  40  plants  if  the  illegal  ILA 
boycott  went  into  effect.  The  Okonite 
Co..  one  of  the  Nation's  largest  defense 
contractors,  shut  down  two  of  its  five 
plants  because  of  the  shortage  of  ma- 
terials. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  it  develops  that 
the  copper  workers  intend  to  send  "in- 
formation" pickets  to  the  piers  to  stop 
the  flow  of  copper.  By  this  subterfuge 
they  apparently  hope  to  avoid  being 
charged  with  engaging  in  an  Illegal  sec- 
ondary boycott.  These  are  all  rather 
technical  matters.  Mr.  President,  and  the 
public  has  little  time  for  them,  but  the 
basic  issue  bolls  down  to  this:  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  by  his  con- 
tinued refusal  to  use  the  powers  at  his 
command  is  letting  irresponsible  union 
leadership  blackmail  the  American  peo- 
ple and  bludgeon  our  defense  industries 
to  their  knees.  By  this  they  apparently 
hope  to  win  their  selfish  goals.  But  at 
what  price.  Mr.  President? 

If   the    President   continues   on    this 
course,  more  plants  will  be  shut  down, 


more  people  will  be  thrown  out  of  work 
and  vital  defense  supplies  to  Vietnam 
will  be  either  delayed  or  will  not  arrive 
at  all.  These  are  the  facts  of  the  case, 
Mr.  President.  They  do  not  stond  on  my 
word  alone.  They  can  be  corroborated  by 
any  objective  observer.  In  the  light  of 
the  Governor's  recommendation  to  use 
Taft-Hartley,  the  threat  of  impending 
defense  shortages,  and  the  NLRB's  Gen- 
eral Counsel's  decision  to  file  a  complaint 
against  the  United  Steelworkers  in  the 
Kennecott  Copper  case  which  I  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  Monday, 
there  is  absolutely  no  reason  for  the  Pres- 
ident to  continue  on  this  course.  He  must 
act  immediately. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  tele- 
gram and  newspaper  editorial  to  which 
I  referred  be  Inserted  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

February  27. 1968. 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  Alexander  B.  Trow- 
bridge : 
Eight  months  copper  strike  situation  now 
critical  to  General  Electric  operations. 
Further  restrictions  on  supply  will  require 
near  term  curtailment  of  significant  com- 
pany operation  where  copper  Is  a  malor  fac- 
tor. Failure  to  accept  Taylor  panel  recom- 
mendations or  to  reach  voluntary  agreement 
threatens  severe  economic  effects  beyond  the 
parties.  Including  Increasingly  heavy  Impact 
on  balance  of  payments  and  Federal  tax 
revenues.  The  Invocation  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
injunction  appears  overdue  In  light  of  the 
critical  situation  and  the  failure  of  the 
Taylor  panel  effort.  I  am  taking  the  liberty 
of  sending  copies  to  Joseph  Fowler.  C.  R. 
Smith  and  Joseph  Callfano. 

Fred  Borch, 
President,  General  Electric  Co. 


How  much  worse  must  the  situation  be- 
come before  the  President  considers  It  a 
national  emergency? 


IFrom  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  29.  1968) 
Copper  Boycott 
The  unions  Involved  In  the  marathon  cop- 
per strike  seem  bent  on  compelling  President 
Johnson  to  do  the  thing  they  profess  to 
want  least:  obtain  an  eighty-day  Injunction 
under  the  national  emergency  provisions  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

The  Administration  provided  both  the  un- 
loiK  and  the  Big  Pour  copper  companies  with 
an  honorable  basis  for  ending  the  conflict 
over  companywide  bargaining  that  has  cut 
off  the  great  bulk  of  American  mining  for 
more  than  seven  months.  The  unions  refused 
even  to  test  the  peace  plan. 

Then  the  International  Longshoremen "s 
Association  clamped  a  short-lived  boycott 
on  copper  imports  from  South  America  and 
Africa.  These  imports  have  kept  military  sup- 
pliers and  other  copper-dependent  industries 
from  having  to  shut  down  during  the  long 
tie-un.  The  I.L.A..  warned  by  its  lawyers  of 
possible  damage  suits,  decided  to  lift  its 
embargo  pending  a  fuller  exploration  of  all 
the  legal  aspects.  But  now  the  maritime 
unions  have,  in  effect,  called  on  the  strikers 
to  set  up  selective  picket  lines  as  a  means 
of  blocking  off  everything  except  defense 
shipments.  'Not  one  pound  of  copper  will 
move,"  they  say.  Several  fabricating  plants 
already  have  been  obliged  to  shut  down  for 
l:;ck  of  metal,  and  the  idleness  will  un- 
doubtedly spread  swiftly. 

Even  with  JUt  the  deadening  effect  of  these 
latest  developments,  the  strike  has  crippled 
the  economies  of  the  five  chief  Western  min- 
ing states,  worsened  the  nation's  balance-of- 
payments  deficit  by  several  hundred  million 
dollars  and  driven  up  the  cost  of  weapons 
for  Vietnam  by  forcing  reliance  on  high- 
priced  foreign  copper. 


THE  TONKIN  GULF  INCIDENT 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
speech  today  I  propose  to  discuss  in 
chronological  order  certain  events  that 
preceded  the  Tonkin  Bay  incident.  I 
shall  also  give  a  running  account  of  what 
I  am  satisfied  happened  during  the  Ton- 
kin Bay  incident.  Including  the  bom- 
bardment of  North  Vietnamese  islands 
plus  installations  on  the  mainland  of 
North  Vietnam.  I  shall  point  out  what  I 
am  satisfied  was  the  U.S.  involvement, 
directly  and  indirectly,  in  those  bom- 
bardments. 

It  is  my  position  that  the  United  States 
was  a  constructive  aggressor  from  the 
very  beginning  of  the  attacks  on  North 
Vietnam.  Our  country  supplied  the  South 
Vietnamese  patrol  boats.  Our  country 
equipped  them.  Our  country  trained  the 
personnel.  Officials  of  our  Government, 
both  mUitai-y  and  civilian,  were  fully 
aware  at  all  times  of  the  aggression  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  against  the  North 
Vietnamese  Islands  and  shore  targets. 
Our  Government  helped  prepare  and  di- 
rect the  plans. 

Therefore,  for  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, military  naval  commanders,  and 
the  White  House  to  allege  that  our  de- 
stroyers were  conducting  a  routine  pa- 
trol on  Tonkin  Bay  at  the  time  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  attack  on  the  Maddox 
is  simply  not  in  accordance  with  the 
facts 

The  controversy  over  the  Tonkin  Bay 
incident  will  continue  for  decades  to  come 
in  American  history  to  be  one  of  the  most 
controversial  subjects  connected  with  our 
undeclared  war  in  Southeast  Asia.  In  my 
judgment,  it  will  teke  a  historic  position 
alongside  of  the  sinking  of  the  Maine 
in  the  war  against  Spain. 

This  part  of  my  speech  will  concern 
three  alleged  instences  of  North  Viet- 
namese attacks  on  American  destroyers 
in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1964. 

The  first  attack  occurred  on  August 
2,  1964.  The  United  States  and  Hanoi 
agree  this  attack  took  place.  The  only 
questions  raised  are  whether  the  North 
Vietnamese  attack  on  the  Maddox  oc- 
curred while  it  was  on  a  "routine 
patrol "  on  the  high  seas,  as  the  com- 
mittee was  told  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

The  second  alleged  attack  was  on  Au- 
gust 4.  The  question  here  is.  Did  this 
attack  occur?  This  Is  Important  because 
but  for  this  attock  the  United  Stotes 
would  not  have  retaUated  against  North 
Vietnam  and  there  would  presumably 
have  been  no  urgent  request  for  the 
Tonkin  resolution. 

The  third  alleged  attack  was  on  Sep- 
tember 17  to  18.  It  is  mentioned  here 
because  after  a  full  investigation  the 
Na\'y  concluded  that  the  attsuik  did  not 
occur. 

In  justifying  the  Southeast  Asia 
resolution  at  the  joint  hearing  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
Armed  Services  Committee  on  August 
6  1964.  the  administration  malntoined 
that    the    U.S.S.    Maddox    and    \3SS. 
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Turner  Joy.  the  ships  Involved  In  the 
Incidents  on  Augxist  2  and  4.  were.  In 
Secretary  McNamara's  words,  "engaged 
In  a  routine  patrol  In  International  wa- 
ters of  the  Oulf  of  Tonkin"  and  were 
the  victims  of  "deliberate  and  unpro- 
voked" attacks. 

Over  the  last  few  months  the  com- 
mittee has  received  Information  sug- 
gesting that  the  incidents  Involving 
both  the  Maddox  and  Turner  Joy  were 
not  as  Mr.  McNamara  described.  This 
information  has  come  from  a  variety  of 
sources  Including  unsigned  letters  and 
the  testimony  of  two  former  naval 
officers. 

On  the  basis  of  this  information,  as 
well  as  other  letters  including  one  from 
Adm.  Arnold  True  stating  flatly  that 
the  first  Incident  on  August  2  could  not 
have  happened  as  described,  the  chair- 
man authorized  the  staff  to  ask  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  the  relevant 
documents  on  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  inci- 
dents. These  documents  include  the 
ships"  lo«9.  communications  traffic  sum- 
mary or  action  reports,  and  an  analysis 
done  by  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  Department  of  the  Navy.  The  data 
includes  well  over  a  hundred  cables  sent 
to  and  from  the  ships  during  the  time 
of  the  first  and  second  incidents. 

This  information  is  the  basis  of  the 
following  comparison  between  the  events 
in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  as  described  by 
the  administration  and  what  these  docu- 
ments show.  It  is  important  to  make  it 
clear  at  the  outset  that  the  informa- 
tion which  follows  is  based  on  official 
records  from  the  Department  of  Defense. 
No  witnesses  or  participants  have  been 
questioned.  Thus,  the  information  is 
based  exclusively  on  official  records  and 
public  Government  documents. 

I.  TM  U.S3.  "MADDOX"  AND  U.S.S.  'rDRNim 
JOT"  INCIDENTS  AS  DESCRIBCO  BT  THX  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 

According   to  Secretary   McNamara's 
testimony  before  the  joint  hearing  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  and  Armed  Services 
Committee,  the  U.S.S.  Maddox  on  Au- 
gust 2.  1964,  was  about  30  miles  from  the 
North  Vietnam  coast  on  a  routine  patrol 
in  international  waters  when,  at  about 
noon  local  time,  the  ship  was  approached 
by    three    North    Vietnamese    torpedo 
boats.  Two  hours  later  the  Maddox  re- 
ported that  she  was  approached  by  a 
high-speed  torpedo  boat.  The  ship  re- 
ported that  it  was  "the  apparent  inten- 
tion of  this  craft  to  conduct  a  torpedo 
attack."    Some    20    minutes    later    the 
Maddox.   again   according   to   Mr.   Mc- 
Namara. reported  that  she  "was  attack- 
ed by   three  PT  craft"   and   that   she 
"opened  fire  with  her  5-inch  battery, 
after  three  warning  shots  failed  to  slow 
down  the  attackers."  Despite  these  warn- 
ing  shots,   the   patrol  craft  continued 
their   closing    maneuvers,    and    two   of 
them  closed  to  5,000  yards,  each  firing 
one  torpedo.  After  taking  evasive  action, 
the  Maddox  alerted  the  U.S.S.  Carrier 
Ticonderoga.  and  planes  from  this  car- 
rier moved  to  atUck  the  torpedo  craft. 
Although  several  of  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese craft  were  damaged,  there  was  no 
injury  to  personnel  on  the  Maddox  and 
and  no  damage  to  the  ship. 


On  Monday.  August  3.  the  President 
instructed  the  Navy  to  continue  routine 
patrols  In  the  Oulf  of  Tonkin  and  to 
double  the  force  by  adding  an  additional 
destroyer — the  Turner  Joy — to  the  pa- 
trol The  President  then  Instructed  the 
destroyers  to  attack  any  force  which  at- 
tacked them  in  international  waters  and 
to  attack  "with  the  objective  of  not  only 
driving  off  the  force  but  destroying  it." 
At  the  same  time  the  State  Department 
delivered  a  note  of  protest  to  the  North 
Vietnamese  Government,  The  note  con- 
cluded with  the  words: 

The  United  States  Government  expects 
that  the  authorities  of  the  regime  In  North 
Vietnam  will  be  under  no  misapprehension 
as  to  the  grave  consequences  which  would 
inevitably  result  from  any  further  unpro- 
voked offensive  military  acUon  against  the 
United  Stotes'  forces. 

Following  the  incident  the  Maddox. 
accompanied  by  its  sister  destroyer,  the 
Turner  Joy.  resumed  its  patrol  in  inter- 
national waters.  Throughout  the  patrol 
the  two  ships  stayed  within  a  thousand 
yards  of  each  other.  The  patrol  was  im- 
eventful  on  Monday,  August  3,  and  until 
the  early  evening  of  August  4.  Then,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  McNamara : 

The  Afoddox  reported  radar  contact  with 
unldentlfled  surface  vessels  who  (sic)  were 
paralleling  its  track  and  the  track  of  the 
Turner  Joy.  It  was  7:40  p.m.  when  the  Mad- 
dox reported  that,  from  actions  being  taken 
by  these  unldentlfled  vessels,  an  attack  by 
them  appeared  imminent.  At  this  time  the 
Maddox  was  headed  southeast  near  the  cen- 
ter of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  In  International 
waters  approximately  66  miles  from  the 
nearest  land. 

The  Maddox  at  8:36  p  m.  established  new 
radar  contact  with  two  unldentlfled  surface 
vessels  and  three  unldentlfled  aircraft  .  .  . 
At  9:30  pm.,  additional  unldentlfled  vessels 
were  observed  on  the  JWaddox  radar,  and  these 
vessels  began  to  close  rapidly  on  the  destroyer 
patrols  at  speeds  In  excess  of  40  knots 
The  destroyers  reported  at  9:62  p  m.  that 
they  were  under  continuous  torpedo  attack 
and  were  engaged  In  defensive  counterflre. 
Within  the  next  hour,  the  destroyer  relayed 
messages  saying  that  they  had  avoided  a 
number  of  torpedoes,  that  they  had  been 
under  repeated  attack  and  that  they  had 
sunk  two  of  the  attacking  craft. 

Secretary  McNamara  testified: 
The  deliberate  and  unprovoked  nature  of 
the  attacks  at  locations  they  were  indisput- 
ably in  international  waters  compeUed  the 
President  and  his  principal  advisers  to  con- 
clude that  a  prompt  and  firm  military  re- 
sponse was  required. 


Ten  hours  after  the  attack,  the  United 
States  launched  64  attack  sorties  against 
four  Vietnamese  patrol  boat  bases  and 
against  a  large  oil  storage  depot.  The 
President  also  ordered  a  series  of  addi- 
tional measures,  such  as  sending  aircraft 
into  South  Vietnam  and  fighter  bomber 
aircraft  into  Thailand.  On  August  5.  the 
President  submitted  a  message  to  Con- 
gress requesting  passage  of  the  South- 
east Asia  resolution. 

Careful  reading  of  the  testimony  on 
August  6.  1964,  and  May  24.  1966,  shows 
that  the  administration's  presentation  to 
the  joint  committee  was  founded  on  the 
proposition  that  the  attacks  were  de- 
hberate  and  unprovoked  and  the  United 
States  had  no  reasonable  recourse  but  to 
attack  the  North  Vietnam  bases. 


n.  THX  TWO  INCnjeNTS   AS   SEXN   THXOOCH  THE 
LOGS  AND  COMMUNICATIONS  TRAfTIC 

Mr.  McNamara's  contention  that  the 
Maddox  was  "engaged  in  a  routine  parlol 
in  international  waters  of  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin"  is  not  an  accurate  description  of 
the  Afaddoi's  real  mission  during  late 
July  and  early  August  of  1964.  Moreover, 
In  responding  to  my  suggestion  at  the 
hearing  on  the  resolution  that  the 
Maddox  was  somehow  involved  in  a  prior 
South  Vietnamese  attack  on  the  North 
Vietnamese  island  on  Hon  Me.  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara said: 

Our  Navy  played  absolutely  no  part  lu. 
was  not  associated  with,  was  not  aware  of, 
any  South  Vietnam  actions,  if  there  were 
any.  I  want  to  make  that  very  clear  to  you. 
The  Afoddoi  was  operating  In  international 
waters,  was  carrying  out  a  routine  patrol  of 
the  type  ice  carry  out  all  over  the  world  at 
all  times.  It  was  not  Informed  of.  was  not 
aware  of,  had  no  evidence  of.  and  so  far  .i.s 
I  know  today  has  no  knowledge  of  any  South 
Vietnamese  actions  in  connection  with  the 
two  Islands  that  Senator  Morse  referred  to. 
(Hearings  on  the  Southeast  Asia  Resolution, 
August  6,  1964,  p.  23) 

The  "routine  patrol"  description  is  not 
accurate.  The  Department  of  Defense 
materials  reveal  that  the  Maddox  wa.s 
engaged  in  an  electronics  spying  mission 
along  the  North  Vietnamese  and  Chinese 
coasts.   The   basic   instruction   for   this 
mission — the    code    name    DeSoto    was 
assigned  to  the  patrol  series — was  issued 
in  January  of  1964.  The  instruction  es- 
tablished   one-ship    patrols    along    the 
Slno-Sovlet  coast  to  collect  Information 
on  both  "military  and  civil  activity  of 
the  Asiatic  Communist  bloc,"  Ships  were 
to  patrol  on  a   random  basis.  Special 
equipment  aboard  Included  a  commimi- 
cation   van.   a   mobile  photo   unit  and 
photographer,  and.  in  the  case  of  the 
Maddox.  apparently  a  representative  ot 
the   U.S.   military   assistance   group  in 
South  Vietnam,  who  was  brought  on  her 
at  Taiwan,  when  she  was  sent  to  Taiwan 
to    be    equipped    with    electronic    spy 
equipment. 
According  to  the  patrol  Instructions: 
The    closest    point    of    approach    to    the 
ChlCom  coast  is  15NM.  CPA  (closest  point  of 
approach)   to  the  North  Vietnamese  coast  Is 
8NM.   CPA   to   North   Vietnamese   Islands  B 
4NM. 

And  the  ship  had  authority  and  au- 
thorization and  direction  to  go  within 
those  limits  In  regard  to  Its  mission. 

Among  Its  missions,  the  DeSoto  patrol 
was  directed  to  observe  the  North  Viet- 
namese Junk  force  with  emphasis  on  de- 
termining possible  surface  traffic  pat- 
terns used  by  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
Vletcong. 

In  approving  the  patrol  of  the  Maddox. 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  on  July  15, 1964. 
cautioned  the  commander  in  chief  of 
the  Pacific  Fleet^-CINCPACFLT— that 
the  situation  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  had 
become  Increasingly  sensitive. 

That  Is  what  the  commander  of  the 
Maddox  recognized.  Listen  to  the 
message : 

A.  Last  DeSoto  Patrol  to  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
was  made  in  March,  Woather  at  that  time 
greatly  precluded  visual  Intelligence 
ooUecUon.  „ 

B.  U.S.  has  stepped  up  assistance  to  Kv« 
(Republic  of  Vietnam)  Including  staUonlng 
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of  CVA  TO  (the  carrier  CSS  Ticonderoga)  at 
mouth  of  Oulf  of  Tonkin. 

C  There  have  been  considerable  articles 
in  news  media  discussing  possibility  of  action 
aealnst  N VN  ( North  Vietnam ) . 

D.  AcUvlty  m  34-A  operations  has  In- 
creased. 

After  a  considerable  amoimt  of  diffi- 
culty it  was  learned  what  these  opera- 
tions, referred  to  as  Operation   34-A. 

^Mr.    President     (Mr.    Bayh    In    the 
chair )  it  should  be  remembered  through- 
out this  speech  that  the  34-A  operations 
were  the  operations  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese boats  to  bombard  the  North  Viet- 
namese islands,  to  bombard  the  mstalla- 
tions  on  the  shores  of  North  Vietnam. 
The  boats  were  supplied  to  the  South 
Vietnamese  by  the  United  States,  were 
equipped  by  the  United  States,  the  crew 
was  trained  by  the  United  States,  and  the 
Navy  was  at  all  times  aware,  contrary  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  of  the  progress 
of  this  particular  aggressive  course  of 
action  on  the  part  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese against  the  North  Vietnamese, 
This  is  the  first,  Mr.  President;  this  is  the 
beginning  of  the  atteck.  soj"  as  "le 
Navy  is  concerned,  against  North  Viet- 
nam Throughout  it.  I  repeat,  the  United 
States  was  a  constructive  aggressor  un- 
der international  law. 

In  February  of  1964,  the  South  Viet- 
namese and  the  U5.  military  advisory 
group  in  Saigon  devised  a  program  to 
hinder  North  Vietnam  support  of  vlet- 
cong operations  In  South  Vietnam.  This 
program  was  designated  as  OPLAN  34-A, 
Under  this  program — which  means  Op- 
eration 34-A— US.  personnel  were  as- 
signed to  provide  advice,  training,  and 
assistance  for  South  Vietnam  maritime 
operations    against   North   Vietnam    A 
US   Navy  detachment  was  assigned  to 
train  and  advise  the  South  Vietnamese. 
For  the  first  few  months  in   1964,  the 
operations  consisted  of  intelligence  and 
interdiction  missions.  In  July  of  1964— 
the  same  month  the  Maddox  began  its 
patrol— the  United  States  made  avaUable 
eight  fast  patrol  craft  to  the  Government 
of  South  Vietnam.  These  new  craft  per- 
mitted an  extension  northward  of  the 
attacks  on  North  Vietnam. 

On  the  night  of  July  30-31.  1964.  four 
of  these  fast  patrol  craft  conducted  op- 
erations against  Hon  Me  and  Hon  Nieu 
Lslands.  These  patrol  craft  departed  their 
base  at  Da  Nang.  South  Vietnam,  m  the 
afternoon  of  the  30th  of  July,  Two  of 
the  patrol  craft  arrived  off  of  Hon  Me 
Island  at  12:21  a.m.  local  time  on  the  31st 
of  July.  Because  of  enemy  fire,  the  plan 
to  lead  an  attack  was  aborted.  The  target, 
however,  was  taken  under  fire  with  57- 
millimeter,  recollless  rifle  fire  as  well  as 
40-  and  20-millimeter  weapons. 

The  two  other  patrol  craft  proceeded 
at  the  same  time  to  the  eastern  end 
of  Hon  Nieu  Island,  arriving  at  approxi- 
mately the  same  time  as  the  first  group 
arrived  at  Hon  Me.  During  the  ensuing 
bombardment  of  the  island,  a  series  of 
explosions  started  on  the  beach.  The 
raiders  left  these  two  islands  after  at 
least  30  minutes  and  returned  south  to 
Da  Nang,  arriving  at  approximately  10 
am.  local  time  on  the  31st  of  July. 
On  the  night  of  August  3-4.  1964.  four 


South  Vietnamese  patrol  craft  attacked 
North  Vietnamese  radar  sites  and  a  se- 
curity post.  These  patrol  craft  left  their 
base  at  Da  Nang  at  4  p.m.  local  time 
on  August  3,  1964.  The  attacks  took  place 
at  around  midnight  on  August  3-4.  Pa- 
trol craft  ceased  fire  at  around  12:30 
a.m.  on  August  4  and  were  returning  to 
their  base  at  Da  Nang  arriving  at  ap- 
proximately 7  a.m.  local  time  on  August 
4.  During  the  withdrawal  one  of  the  pa- 
trol craft  was  pursued  for  approximately 
an  hour  by  a  North  Vietnam  patrol  craft. 
It  is  Important  to  note  that  these  two 
South   Vietnam   operations   using    U.S. 
patrol  craft  and  weapons  took  place  at 
the  time  first  the  Maddox  and  later  the 
Turner  Joy  were  off  the  coast  of  North 
Vietnam. 

That  is  pretty  close  proximity  and 
every  reason  for  the  North  Vietnamese 
to  assume  a  connection  between  the 
bombardments  and  the  presence  of  the 
U.S.  destroyers. 

Mr,  President,  what  do  you  suppose 
would  have  happened  down  in  the  Key 
West  area  if  a  foreign  power  conducted 
the  same  kind  of  operation?  We  would 
have  responded.  We  would  have  attacked 
their  boats,  no  matter  whose,  and  even  if 
they  were  beyond  our  3 -mile  limit. 

Moreover,  these  attacks  were  of  an  en- 
tirely different  nature  from  the  earlier 
raids.  These  attacks  for  the  first  time  In- 
volved the  bombardment  of  North  Viet- 
nam. 

At  the  time  of  the  attacks  on  the  North 
Vietnam  bases  the  Maddox  was  some  75 
miles  due  east  of  the  17th  parallel— the 
demarcation  line  between  North  and 
South  Vietnam— and  proceeding  to  the 
coast.  Therefore,  Secretary  McNamara 
was  correct  in  reporting  to  the  commit- 
tee that  the  Maddox  was  some  100  to  120 
miles  from  the  Islands  of  Hon  Me  and 
Hon  Nieu  at  the  time  the  attacks  took 
place. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  Important  to 
note  that  Mr,  McNamara's  contention 
that  "our  Navy  was  not  aware  of  any 
South  Vietnam  actions,  if  there  were 
any"  is  not  supported  by  the  cable  traffic. 
In  addition  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff's 
instructions,  the  commander  in  chief  of 
U  S  forces  in  the  Pacific  on  July  10. 1964. 
had  authorized  his  fleet  units  involved  In 
the  DeSoto  patrol  to  contact  COMUS- 
MACV— commander  U.S.  miUtary  assist- 
ance. Vietnam— for  any  additional  Intel- 
ligence required  for  prevention  of  mutu^ 
interference  with  34-A  operations  and 
such  commtmicatlons  arrangements  as 
may  be  desired.  They  not  only  had  knowl- 
edge of  It.  but  also  sent  out  messages  In 
regard  to  the  attack. 

As  directed,  the  Maddox  proceeded  on 
July  25.  1964.  to  Keelung.  Taiwan,  where 
the  ship  took  aboard  an  electronics  com- 
munication facility— a  large  van— and 
operators  and  photographers.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  Maddox  was  author- 
ized during  Its  mission  "to  stimulate 
CHICOM/North  Vietnamese  electronic 
reaction."  In  other  words,  the  ship  was 
authorized  to  provoke  the  electronic  sys- 
tems of  the  two  countries,  and  by  doing 
so  was  bound  to  instill  great  concern  and 
fear  in  the  North  Vietnamese  when  at 
the  same  time  their  shore  was  being 
bombarded. 


I  am  at  a  complete  loss  to  understand 
how  the  Secretary  of  Defense  would  think 
that  the  American  people  would  be  so 
gullible  and  that  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  would  be  so  gullible  after 
it  gets  such  facts  as  to  the  order  of  events 
In  regard  to  the  bombardment  and  the 
unroutlne  patrol,  tlie  spy  patrol,  of  the 
Maddox.  ,       ,  ,^ 

On  July  28.  the  U.S.S.  Afaddox  left 
Keelung  for  its  first  checkpoint  off  the 
coast  of  North  Vietnam.  As  noted,  the 
Maddox  was  some  75  miles  off  the  demar- 
cation line  at  the  time  the  July  30-31 
attacks  on  North  Vietnam  took  place. 
However,  the  Maddox  was  moving  in  the 
direction  of  Cape  Falalse  in  North  Viet- 
nam. For  the  DeSoto  patrols  the  Navy 
had  established  a  series  of  arbitrary 
checkpoints — ABC,  and  so  forth— along 
the  North  Vietnam  coast.  The  DeSoto  pa- 
trols used  these  points  as  reference  points 
during  their  mission. 

At  5  a.m.  on  August  1  eastern  daylight 
time  the  Maddox  arrived  at  Point  Cliar- 
lie.  Point  Charlie  is  9  miles  off  Cape 
Falaise  and  well  within  the  territorial 
waters  claimed  by  North  Vietnam.  The 
Maddox  then  continued  up  the  North 
Vietnam  coast  in  the  direction  of  Hon  Me 
and  Hon  Nieu,  the  islands  attacked  some 
40  hours  before. 

What  makes  anyone  think  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  thought  that  the 
bombardment  was  over?  Here  are  for- 
eign ships  in  close  proximity  to  the  pre- 
ceding bombardment,  stimulating  the 
electronic  instruments  of  North  Vietnam, 
functioning  as  spy  ships.  What  made 
them  think  this  was  a  pleasure  tour  on 
the  part  of  the  Maddox?  They  had  every 
right  to  be  concerned  and  fearful,  as  the 
cables  show  they  were,  and  as  I  shall 
show  later  based  on  the  interception  by 
the  Maddox  of  the  communications  being 
emitted  by  the  North  Vietnamese  to  each 
other  at  the  time. 

At  8:30  a.m.  EDT  the  Maddox  came 
within  4  miles  of  Hon  Me  and  then 
turned  southward  toward  Point  Charlie. 
It  should  be  noted  at  this  point  that  the 
appearance  of  an  American  destroyer 
along  the  Vietnam  coast  was  highly  un- 
usual; only  the  third  U.S.  ship  to  appear 
since  1962.  Moreover,  the  Maddox  was 
coming  from  the  same  direction  as  South 
Vietnamese  raiders  using  U.S.  milltarj- 
equipment  had  come  some  40  hours  be- 
fore. Finally,  the  Maddox  could  have  led 
the  North  Vietnamese  to  beUeve  that  the 
Maddox  was  part  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese operations,  or  In  any  event  was 
on  a  provocative  mission. 

What  is  interesting  from  the  cable 
traffic  Is  that  some  10  hours  before  the 
Maddox  was  approached  by  the  Viet- 
namese patrol  craft  it  reported  that  it 
had  information  indicating  "possible 
hostile  action"   from  the  North  Viet- 


namese. .     .^     . 

Ten  hours  before  the  first  incident  we 
knew  how  stirred  up  the  North  Viet- 
namese were,  and  how  fearful  they  were 
as  a  result  of  what  had  previously 
transpired. 

Three  hours  later,  about  6:45  p.m., 
eastern  daylight  time,  on  August  1,  the 
Maddox  cabled  Its  superior: 

Consider  continuance  of  patrol  presents 
an  unacceptable  risk. 
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The  commander  of  the  Maddox  cabled 
his  superior.  I  think  It  is  Interesting  to 
hear  the  aUbU  that  he  sought  to  give 
the  other  day  when  he  was  obviously 
pressed  by  the  PenUgon  Building  to  have 
some  new  reflections  as  to  what 
happened. 

However,  this  Is  the  cable  at  the  time 
of  the  incident: 

Consider  continuance  of  patrol  presenU 
an  unacceptable  rlak. 

The  commander  of  the  Maddox  was 
advising  his  superiors  that  the  boat  was 
in  an  area  that  involved  great  risks,  and. 
of  course,  sought  to  find  out  whether  or 
not  he  should  put  further  out  to  sea. 

Apparently  this  information  on  North 
Vietnamese  intentions  was  derived  from 
the  Afaddoxs  special  electronic  equip- 
ment. It  was  working  well.  It  was  cer- 
tainly stimulating  the  electronic  instru- 
ments of  the  North  Vietnamese  as  it  had 
been  ordered  to  do. 

In  response,  the  commander  of  the  7th 
Fleet  authorized  the  ship  to  deviate  from 
the  mission  at  any  time  it  felt  an  un- 
acceptable risk  existed,  but  told  the 
Maddox  that  when  •considered  prudent 
resume  itinerary,"'  in  other  words,  to 
continue  the  patrol. 

The  Maddox  then  returned  to  its  orig- 
inal patrol  schedule  and  turned  north 
toward  Point  Delto.  the  point  11  miles 
off  the  North  Vietnamese  coast.  At  9  p.m.. 
eastern  daylight  time.  August  1.  the 
Maddox  turned  south  and  headed  for  a 
point  4  miles  seaward  off  the  North  Viet- 
nam island  of  Hon  Me.  Two  hours  later 
the  Maddox  sighted  and  tracked  by  radar 
three  patrol  craft.  The  Maddox's  posi- 
tion at  the  time  was  11  raUes  from  Hon 
Me.  The  ship  then  turned  away  from 
Hon  Me  to  return  to  Point  Delta.  At 
2  a.m.,  eastern  daylight  time.  August  2, 
the  Afaddoi  detected  another  radar  con- 
tact just  north  of  Hon  Me  and  turned 
southeast.  At  the  time  of  the  first  Inci- 
dent the  Maddox  was,  indeed,  30  miles 
from  the  North  Vietnamese  coast. 

The  Maddox's  log  presents  a  somewhat 
different  picture  of  the  first  attack  than 
Mr.  McNamara  gave  the  committee.  The 
following  is  verbatim  from  the  ships  log. 
The  t  mes  are  in  military  style.  That  Is. 
1630   s  4:30  p.m.: 

1630 — went  to  general  quarters  This 

ship  U  being  closed  by  three  patrol  craft. 
1642— CS  (Changed  speed)  to  25  knoU. 
1708— MT  (mount)  52  and  MT  53  open  fire 
with  one  round  a  piece  on  patrol  craft  bear- 
ing 270  range.  9800  yards  1711— MT  52.  53. 
31  and  32  open  fire  1712 — patrol  craft  re- 
turning fire. 

Thare  is  no  indication  here  that  the 
opening  rounds  were  intended  as  warn- 
ing shots,  as  stated  by  SecreUry  McNa- 
mara  at  the  hearing  of  August  6.  1964. 

In  later  cables  the  Maddox  talked  of 
warning  shots  but  the  log  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  the  Maddox  fired  the  first  shot 
in  an  old  fashioned  naval  engagement. 

It  is  reasonable  to  draw  the  following 
conclusions  from  the  additional  informa- 
tion we  now  have  on  the  first  incident  in 
the  Bay  of  Tonkin: 

First.  The  Af  addox  was  not  engaged  In 
a  routine  sea  patrol,  but  In  a  special 
electronics  Intelligence  mission  which 
took  the  ship  well  within  the  North  Viet- 
namese territorial  waters.  Moreover,  the 
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mission  was  of  such  sensitivity  that  It 
had  to  be  approved  by  the  JCS. 

Second.  There  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  North  Vietnamese  could 
have  concluded  that  the  Maddox  was  In- 
volved In  the  South  Vietnamese  attack 
on  the  Island  of  Hon  Me  and  Hon  Nleu. 

Third.  The  Maddox  had  ample  warning 
from  Its  special  electronic  equipment  that 
the  North  Vietnamese  were  stirred  up 
and  It  could  have  broken  off  the  patrol 
long  before  It  did. 

Fourth.  Mr.  McNamara  misled  the 
committee  In  staUng  that  the  Navy  was 
unaware  of  the  34-A  attacks  on  North 
Vietnam. 

THE   •  MADOOX-TUHNM  JOT"  JNCID«NT  OF 

AUGUST  4,  iae« 
The  cable  traffic  here  Is  Interesting  as 
well  as  informative  and  It  will  be  quoted 
at  length  because  it  Is  an  Indication  as 
much  of  American  attitudes  as  It  Is  a  de- 
scription of  the  course  of  events.  On  the 
second  of  August,  commander  In  chief. 
Pacific  Fleet— Clncpacflt— alerted  his 
units  as  follows: 

1.  In  view  Maddox  incident  consider  it  in 
our  best  interest  that  we  assert  right  of  free- 
dom of  the  seas  and  resume  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
patrol  earliest. 

2.  For  Comsevetheflt.  Unodlr  (unless 
otherwise  directed,  conduct  patrol  with  two 
destroyers,  resuming  ASAP  (as  soon  as  pos- 
sible). When  ready,  proceed  to  Point  Charlie 
:irriving  first  day  thence  patrol  northward 
toward  Point  Delta  during  daylight  hours. 
Retire  to  the  east  during  hours  of  darkness. 
On  second  day  proceed  to  Point  DelU  thence 
patrol  south  toward  Point  Charlie  retiring  at 
night  as  before.  On  third  day  proceed  to 
Point  Lima  and  patrol  toward  Point  Mike, 
retiring  to  east  at  night.  On  fourth  day  pro- 
ceed to  Point  Mike  and  patrol  Point  Novem- 
ber, reurlng  night.  On  fifth  day,  return  to 
November  and  retire  to  south  through  Polnta 
Oscar  and  PAPA  and  terminate  patrol.  CPA 
to  North,  Vietnamese  coast  eight  NM.  CPA  to 
North  Vietnamese  Islands  four  NM.  Above 
points  as  specified. 

What  this  means  is  that,  as  mentioned, 
the  U.S.  Navy  had  established  a  series 
of  geographic  reference  points — Point 
Charlie,  and  so  forth — off  the  North 
Vietnamese  coast.  What  Clncpacflt  was 
ordering  his  units  to  do  was  to  run  to- 
ward the  Vietnam  coast  during  the  day 
time  and  then  retire  seaward  at  night. 
The  "CPA"  in  the  message  means  "clos- 
est point  of  approach."  In  other  words, 
the  mission  would  bring  the  vessels  with- 
in 8  nautical  miles  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese coast  and  4  nautical  miles  of 
North  Vietnamese  islands.  This  mission, 
you  will  remember,  was  described  to  the 
US.  Congress  as  a  "routine  patrol"  and 
by  Implications  was  not  provocative. 
Several  hours  before  the  commencement 
of  the  patrol  the  commander  of  the  task 
force  in  the  area  sent  the  following  to 
the  Maddox  and  the  Turner  Joy: 

Mr.  President,  before  I  read  It.  I  wish 
to  reemphaslze  the  very  nature  of  the 
operation:  sending  vessels  close  to  the 
coast  In  the  daytime  and  then  taking 
them  out  at  night.  That  Is  not  a  routine 
patrol,  when  we  add  to  It  what  had  taken 
place  before  in  regard  to  the  bombard- 
ment. It  Is  a  clear  indication  that  we 
were  provocative,  that  we  were  stirring 
them  up  and,  as  a  result,  we  got  our- 
selves Into  the  situation  we  now  find 
ourselves. 


I  now  read  the  message: 

It  is  apparent  that  DRV  (Democratic  Re- 
public  of  Vietnam)  has  thrown  down  the 
gauntlet  and  now  considers  itself  at  war 
with  the  United  States.  It  Is  felt  that  they 
will  attack  U.S.  forces  on  sight  with  no 
regard  for  cost.  U.S.  ships  In  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
can  no  longer  assume  that  they  will  be  con- 
sidered neutrals  exercising  the  right  of  tree 
transit.  They  uill  be  treated  as  belligerents 
from  first  detection  and  must  consider  them- 
selves as  such.  DRV  PTS  (Pattol  craft)  have 
advantage,  especially  at  night  of  being  able 
to  hide  in  Junk  concentrations  all  across  the 
Gulf  ot  Tonkin.  This  would  allow  attack 
from  short  range  with  lltUe  or  no  early 
warning. 

As  a  result  of  this  and  other  traffic,  it 
was  agreed  that  aircraft  from  the  Ticon- 
deroga  and  Constellation  would  remain 
airborne  at  all  times  to  come  to  the  res- 
cue of  the  Maddox  and  Turner  Joy  if 

Remember,  not  a  bit  of  this  informa- 
tion was  given  to  the  joint  meeting  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  and  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on  Au- 
gust 6,  1964.  Let  the  American  people 
be  the  judge  as  to  whether  that  was  open 
dealing  with  their  representatives  by 
this  administration  when,  following  it. 
they  sought  to  get  the  Senate  and  tiie 
House  to  adopt  the  Tonkin  Gulf  reso- 
lution. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  that  resolution 
would  never  have  had  a  chance  of  pa.s- 
sage  If  the  Pentagon  had  come  clean. 
But  it  testified  with  dirty  hands.  It  did 
not  give  the  Congress  the  facts.  We  are 
entitled  to  all  the  facts.  We  were  entitled 
to  know,  as  the  message  I  have  just  read 
showed,  that  our  Navy  was  of  the  opinion 
at  the  time  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
had  been  so  stimulated  by  the  electronic 
stimulation  of  their  electronic  instru- 
ments, ordered  by  the  Navy,  that  even 
Navy  had  thought  they  had  reached  the 
point  where  they  considered  themselves 
at  war  with  the  United  States.  We  were 
not  told  that. 

Perhaps  the  most  curious  exchange  of 
cables  came  In  the  early  morning  of  Au- 
gust 4.  The  original  plan  called  for  the 
Turner  Joy  and  Maddox  patrol — DeSolo 
patrol — to  terminate  these  runs  Into  the 
Vietnam  coast  after  2  days.  Presumably 
because  of  the  lack  of  results  of  the  mes- 
sage, the  commander  of  the  Pacific  Fleet 
sent  the  following  cable  In  the  early 
morning  of  August  4: 

1.  Termlnat.on  of  DeSoto  patrol  after  two 
days  of  patrol  ops  (operations)  subsequent 
to  Maddox  incident  as  planned  In  Ref  A  this 
was  basic  Instruction  for  patrol ) ,  does  not  In 
my  view  adequately  demonstrate  United 
States  resolve  to  assert  our  legitimate  rights 
in  these  international  waters. 

2.  Accordingly,  recommend  following  ad- 
justments in  remainder  of  patrol  schedule 
provided  para  two  reference  B  (another  set 
of  Instructions)  in  order  to  accommodate 
ComUSMACV  (Commander,  United  States 
Military  Assistance  Command  Vietnam  i  re- 
quest that  patrol  ships  remain  north  ol  Lat 
(latitude  19-10  North  until  .  .  .  to  avoid  in- 
terftrence  with  34-A  ops.  4  August  patrol 
from  Point  Delta  to  Charlie  remaining  North 
of  19-10  North. 

That  was  further  provocation.  It  Is  a 
further  example  of  looking  for  trouble, 
which  we  did.  and  history  will  so  judge. 

Although  complicated  In  language,  this 
cable  says  one  thing  quite  clearly  and 
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suggests  another.  It  says  clearly  that 
ClncPacPlt  was  disappointed  with  the 
results  of  the  mission  thus  far — that  is, 
the  United  States  had  not  yet  "demon- 
strated" Its  resolve  to  assert  Its  legitimate 
rights  In  International  waters.  This  seems 
to  mean  that  we  had  not  as  yet  had  the 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  this  forcibly. 
As  is  now  known,  the  34-A  operations 
were  attacks  on  North  Vietnam  by  South 
Vietnam  forces.  This,  as  in  the  first  case. 
Indicates  that  U.S.  naval  forces  knew  the 
plans  for  such  an  attack  and  were  being 
asked  to  move  their  operations  further 
north  not  to  Interfere. 

The  most  unusual  part  of  this  cable 
comes  in  the  last  paragraph: 

The  above  patrol  will:  (a)  clearly  demon- 
strate our  determination  to  continue  these 
operations,  (b)  possibly  draw  NVN  (North 
Vietnamese  Navy)  POMS  (Patrol  Boats)  to 
northward  away  from  area  of  34-A  ops.  (c) 
eliminate  DeSoto  patrol  interference  with 
34-A  ops. 

On  the  4th  of  August,  some  15  hours 
before  the  second  Incident,  the  opera- 
tional commander  of  the  Maddox  and  the 
Turner  Joy  who  was  aboard  the  Afad- 
doi  sent  the  following  to  the  commander 
of  the  7th  Fleet.  Do  not  mix  him  up  with 
the  commander  of  the  Maddox.  He  Is  an- 
other Navy  officer.  Do  not  forget  what 
we  did  In  this  incident.  We  did  not  have 
these  boats  operating  each  under  a  single 
commander.  We  put  an  operational  com- 
mander on  the  Afaddoi  above  its  com- 
mander, but  on  the  Maddox  in  charge  of 
both  boats,  he  In  turn  subordinate  to 
the  commander  of  the  fleet  In  the  Paclflc. 
And  so,  as  I  said,  on  the  4th  of  August, 
some  15  hours  before  the  second  Incident, 
the  operational  commander  of  the  Mad- 
dox and  the  Turner  Joy  who  was  aboard 
the  Maddox  sent  the  following  to  the 
commander  of  the  7th  Fleet.  Do  not  for- 
gets—this  coming  out  of  the  Maddox: 

A.  Evaluation  of  info  from  various  sources 
Indicates  that  DRV  considers  patrol  directly 
involved  with  34-A  ops.  DRV  considers  United 
States  ships  present  as  enemies  because  of 
these  ops  and  have  already  Indicated  readi- 
ness to  treat  us  In  that  category. 

B.  DRV— 

That  Is  the  North  Vietnamese — 
are  very  sensitive  about  Hon  Me.  Believe  this 
is  PT  operating  base  and  the  cove  there 
presently  contains  niunerous  patrol  and  PT 
craft  which  have  been  repositioned  from 
northerly  bases. 

The  conclusion  of  the  operational  U.S. 
commander  aboard  the  Maddox  on  the 
basis  of  this  information  is  very  interest- 
ing, indeed: 

Under  these  conditions  16  mln.  reaction 
time  for  operating  air  cover  is  unacceptable. 
Cover  must  be  overhead  and  controlled  by 
DO'S — destroyers — at  all  times. 

That  was  his  request.  Why.  the  situa- 
tion had  become  so  serious  that  the  op- 
erational commander  said  to  the  com- 
mander of  the  Paclflc  Fleet:  "It  is  not 
acceptable  to  have  airplanes  available 
on  15  minutes'  notice;  we  need  them 
overhead  at  all  times" — so  serious  had  it 
become. 

We  were  not  a  provocateur?  Our  hands 
are  clean?  We  did  nothing  to  Instigate 
this  shocking  historical  record  of  the 
United  States  In  Tonkin  Oulf  ? 

Oh,  Mr.  President,  if  you  and  I  could 
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come  back  50  years  from  now  and  read 
the  historic  accoimts  of  this  bad  chapter 
In  American  naval  history,  we  would  find 
that  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
was  sustained  by  history,  for  you  can- 
not erase  these  Indelible  records  from 
the  history  of  the  United  States  In  re- 
spect to  Its  provoking  conduct  in  Tonkin 
Gulf. 

Ten  hours  before  the  second  incident 
the  Afaddoi  and  Turner  Joy  reported 
that  a  radar  contact  was  paralleling  the 
ships'  movements.  The  carrier  Ticon- 
deroga  then  reported  to  all  concerned 
that  aircraft  were  ready  for  laimch  and 
support  on  short  notice. 

The  events  during  the  "attack"  were 
muddled  and  confused,  according  to 
cables.  At  one  point  after  all  the  firing 
the  operational  commander  of  both  the 
Maddox  and  Turner  Joy  reported: 

Joy  also  reports  no  actual  visual  sightings 
or  wake.  Have  no  recaps  of  aircraft  sighting 
but  seem  to  be  few  .  .  .  Entire  action  leaves 
many  doubts  except  for  apparent  attempt  to 
ambush  at  beginning. 

That  is  the  message  that  went  out 
from  the  Joy.  ^    „    ^ 

The  commander  of  the  Paclflc  Fleet, 
some  5  hours  after  the  presumed  attack 
on  the  U.S.  ships  and  just  5  hours  be- 
fore the  retaliatory  air  strike  on  North 
Vietnam,  sent  a  telegram  as  follows: 

1.  Can  you  confirm  absolutely  that  you 
were  attacked? 

2.  Can  you  confirm  sinking  of  PT  boats? 

3.  Desire  reply  directly  supporting  evi- 
dence. 


Did  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  on  Au- 
gust 6,  1964,  acquaint  the  joint  meeting 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
Armed  Services  Committee  with  that  in- 
formation? He  did  not.  He  did  not  ac- 
quaint the  committee  with  most  of  the 
Information  in  this  speech;  though  he 
had  a  clear  duty  to  do  so  before  asking 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  pass 
the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution. 

In  response— still  4  hours  before  the 
US  retaliatory  attack— the  officer  in 
charge  of  both  the  Afaddoi  and  Turner 
Joy  gave  a  very  confused  picture.  At  one 
point  he  said:  ^^ 

Maddox  scored  no  known  hits  and  ne¥^ 
positively  identified  a  boat  as  such.  Further- 
more, weather  was  overcast  with  limited  visi- 
bility ...  air  support  not  successful  In  lo- 
cating targets.  There  were  no  stars  or  moon 
resulting  in  almost  total  darkness  through- 
out action. 

He  then  reported: 

No  known  damage  or  personal  cas- 
ualties to  either  ship.  Turner  Joy  claims  sink- 
ing one  craft  and  damaging  another. 

Finally,  a  cable  to  the  Afaddoi  and 
Turner  Joy  requested  urgently  the  fol- 
lowing Information: 

A.  Can  you  confirm  that  you  were  at- 
tacked by  PT  or  Swatow  (patrol  boat)? 


There  was  no  answer  from  the  Afaddoi 
but  the  Turner  Joy  did  reply  some  3 
hours  before  the  retaliatory  strike  by  the 
United  States  that  it  could  confirm  being 
attacked  by  two  PT  craft  on  basis  of 
following  evidence:  gun  director  and  di- 
rector crew— presumably  by  flre  control 
radar— sighted  torpedo  as  did  one  look- 
out; target  burned  when  hit.  Black 
smoke  seen  by  many;  target  silhouette 


sighted  by  "some  topside  personnel."  On 
the  other  hand,  sinking  of  patrol  craft 
"only  highly  probable"  because  target 
tracked  on  radar;  "shell  bursts  observed 
on  radar  all  over  contact";  hits  reported 
visually;  targets  disappeared. 

At  about  9  p.m.  the  commander  of  the 
7th  Fleet  asked  the  Turner  Joy  to  amplify 
urgently  its  reports.  The  following  is  from 
the  cable : 

Who  were  witnesses,  what  is  witness  re- 
liablUty?  Most  important  that  present  evi- 
dence substantiating  type  and  number  of 
attacking  forces  be  gathered  and  dissemi- 
nated. 

Thirty  minutes  later  the  Turner  Joy 
was  ordered  to  "locate  debris  to  sub- 
stantiate." 

Two  hours  and  30  minutes  after  the 
message  of  the  commander  of  the  7th 
Fleet,  urgently  asking  for  the  informa- 
tion, the  President  appeared  on  television 
to  armounce  that  the  strikes  against 
North  Vietnam  had  commenced.  Pre- 
sumably the  order  Itself  had  go**  out  2 
or  3  hours  before  the  President's  an- 
nouncement. The  air  strikes  took  place 
a  few  minutes  after  midnight  on  August 
5.  It  is  signiflcant  to  note  that  at  only 
at  about  1:15  a.m.  August  5.  that  Is  iVa 
hours  after  the  conclusion  of  the  attacks 
on  North  Vittnam.  the  Turner  Joy  ve- 
sponded  to  the  urgent  message  from  the 
commander  of  the  7th  Fleet  asking  for 
further  evidence  that  the  attacks  had 
taken  place. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said  last  week  in  my 
speech.  I  repeat  for  emphasis  tonight 
that,  of  course,  the  bombardment  of 
North  Vietnam  by  64  sorties  never  should 
have  taken  place. 

Under  international  law,  it  was  the 
obligation  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  take  this  kind  of  threat  to  our 
International  rights  to  the  Security 
CoimcU  of  the  United  Nations.  That  was 
his  obligation.  And  what  a  great  record 
would  have  been  made  had  we  done  that. 
But  this  over-reacting,  this  visceral  re- 
sponse, this  attack  on  the  mainland  of 
North  Vietnam  by  64  sorties— that,  may 
I  say.  is  a  great  attack— that  is  what  has 
alienated,  in  my  judgment,  millions  of 
people  around  the  world.  They  felt  that 
the  response  was  all  out  of  proportion  to 
the  situation  prior  to  the  response. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  say.  2  hours  and  30 
minutes  after  the  message  of  the  com- 
mander of  the  7th  Fleet,  urgently  asking 
for  the  information,  the  President  an- 
nounced that  the  sorties  had  begvm. 

Unless  we  have  not  seen  all  the  perti- 
nent cables.  It  was  on  the  basis  of  the 
above  Information  that  the  United  States 
decided  to  bomb  North  Vietnam— In  spite 
of  first,  the  report  of  tne  Afaddoi  that 
it  scored  no  hits  and  "never  positively 
Identified  a  boat  as  such";  and,  second, 
the  inability  of  the  air  cover  to  see  any- 
thing in  spite  of  numerous  flares. 

We  should  have  been  told  that  on 
August  6.  1964.  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. All  this  information  should  have 
been  made  available  to  the  commit- 
tees then,  so  that  they  could  properly 
have  judged  whether  or  not  to  believe 
there  was  justification  for  the  Tonkin 
Gulf  resolution. 

A  few  days  after  the  second  incident 
in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  the  Department  of 
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Defense  through  the  commander  In  chief 
of  the  Pacific  began  an  Intensive  effort  to 
Interview  personnel  aboard  both  ships 
and  to  prepare  affidavits  from  the  per- 
sonnel aboard  the  Maddox  and  Turner 
Joy.  as  well  as  from  officers  aboard  the 
Ticonderoga.  These  affidavits  and  reports 
including  the  combat  action  reports  of 
the  Maddox  and  Turner  Joy  were  made 
available  to  the  committee  staff.  This 
data  is  voluminous. 

The  information  includes  testimony 
of  seamen  who  said  they  saw  the  sil- 
houette of  a  North  Vietnamese  patrol 
craft,  of  pilots  who  said  they  saw  wakes 
and  fast  moving  craft,  and  of  a  few  of- 
ficers who  said  they  saw  hits  on  the 
patrol  craft.  On  the  basis  of  this  in- 
formation, the  commander  of  the  Pacific 
Fleet  and  General  Burchlnal,  who  looked 
at  the  communications  traffic,  were  con- 
vinced that  the  Maddox  and  the  Turner 
Joy  had  been  struck. 

In  compiling  this  Information  the  Navy 
did  not  convene  a  formal  board  of  In- 
qulrv-  as  It  did  after  the  so-called  third 
incident  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  described 
below.  The  technique  was  entirely  one 
of  putting  together  statements,  tracks  of 
the  ships,  and  the  like.  Moreover,  it  is 
curious  to  note  that  nowhere  in  this 
testimony  and  reports  Is  there  any  state- 
ment from  any  sonarman  aboard  the 
Maddox. 

In  late  August  of  1964,  the  Defense 
Department  released  a  list  of  excerpts 
from  some  of  the  cables  sent  to  Wash- 
ington. These  excerpts,  it  can  be  fairly 
stated,  were  highly  selective,  giving  only 
those  sentences  which  showed  the  Mad- 
dox and  Turner  Joy  had  been  attacked. 
Before  drawing  some  conclusions  from 
the  material  given  to  the  committee,  it 
would  be  worthwhile  to  describe  two 
incidents  which  followed  the  August 
events,  that  are  of  some  significance. 

On  September  17-18,  two  U.S.  destroy- 
ers, the  U.S.S.  Morton  and  the  U.S.S. 
Edwards  conducted  another  DeSoto 
patrol.  On  September  18  in  an  action 
similar  to  the  Maddox  and  Turner  Joy 
Incident,  the  Edwards  reported  that  after 
holding  a  number  of  radar  contacts  it 
had  opened  fire  on  these  contacts.  In 
the  ensuing  engagement  the  Morton  and 
Edwards  fired  170  rounds  of  5-lnch  shells 
and  129  of  3-inch  shells.  This  attack, 
according  to  the  information  we  have 
received,  took  place  at  night,  but  in  con- 
trast with  the  Maddox  and  Turner  Joy 
incident,  under  a  half  full  moon  and 
scattered  clouds  with  visibility  up  to 
4  miles. 

On  September  21  and  22  Rear  Adm. 
W.  G.  Guest  convened  a  board  of  in- 
quiry In  the  Philippines  to  Investigate 
the  third  Incident  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin. 
This  Inquiry  determined  that,  although 
the  Morton  and  Edwards  had  held  nu- 
merous radar  contacts  and  had  a  running 
battle  with  these  contacts,  the  ships  had 
not  been  attacked  by  North  Vietnamese 
patrol  craft.  It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that 
no  such  formal  Inquiry  was  conducted 
in  the  case  of  the  two  incidents  Involving 
the  Maddox  and  Turner  Joy.  In  the  case 
of  the  Maddox  and  Turner  Joy  an  In- 
quiry was  made  but  under  the  direction 
of  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  fleet 
without  the  convening  of  a  formal  board. 


Several  excerpts  from  the  formal  In- 
quiry concerning  the  Morton  and  Ed- 
wards incident  are  interesting  and  In- 
structive : 

(H  The  board  received  testimony  that 
crew  members  on  the  Edwards  had  seen 
tracer  bullet  flashet  of  light  and  shell  btirsU. 
(2)  The  Commander  of  both  ships.  Cap- 
tain HoUyfleld.  who  was  aboard  the  Morton 
called  for  the  air  support,  and  his  first  trans- 
mitted message  used  the  word  "atucked." 
Captain  HoUyfleld  subsequently  said  that  It 
was  unfortunate  that  this  word  had  been 
used. 

(3>  The  summary  of  the  formal  board  of 
Inquiry  made  the  following  comment  about 
the  communications  problem  during  the  en- 
gagement: 'Respcnse  to  queries  from  higher 
authorities  were  delayed  because  of  Inade- 
quate communications  equipment  and 
Insufficient  personnel  .  .  .  the  patrol  unit  was 
unusually  slow  with  action  messages  from 
higher  authorities  and  was  unable  to  han- 
dle the  volume."  The  Commander  of  the  two 
destroyers  was  much  more  specific  about 
the  communication  problem:  'All  the  while. 
I  was  preparing  answers  to  flash  messages. 
Composition  of  a  rational  Sltsum  (situa- 
tion summary  I  was  Impossible.  I  refused  to 
say  we  were  fired  on  when  I  did  not  know 
we  were,  and  still  do  not  know.  I  know  that 
careless  or  inaccurate  reports  would  provoke 
more  questions  as  they  had  In  the  AToddox 
case." 

The  second  subsequent  event  of  inter- 
est to  what  happened  on  August  4.  is  the 
case  of  the  interrogation  reports  of  a 
number  of  North  Vietnamese  sailors.  On 
July  1.  1966  the  US.  Navy  sank  several 
North  Vietnamese  torpedo  boats.  Nine- 
teen of  the  North  Vietnam  crew  members 
were  captured.  Including  a  senior  com- 
mander In  the  North  Vietnam  Navy. 
Tlicse  men  were  subjected  to  Intensive 
Interrogation  over  a  i^erlod  of  time. 

The  question  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  at- 
tacks did  not  arise  until  the  interroga- 
tion was  well  under  way.  When  the  sub- 
ject was  finally  raised  the  Navy  shifted 
all  reports  on  the  Tonkin  Incidents  Into 
a  sensitive  communication  channel.  The 
Information  on  the  attacks  was  not  In- 
cluded in  the  formal  report.  However,  the 
Defense  Department  has  provided  the 
conmilttee  with  that  report. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  source  of 
this  Information  is  a  North  Vietnamese 
officer — a  prisoner — who  was  interro- 
gated for  over  100  hours  after  his  cap- 
ture. He  was  described  by  the  U.S.  naval 
officers  as  cooperative  and  reliable. 

It  is  nothing  new  for  a  prisoner  under 
those  circumstances  to  be  cooperative. 
The  cables  sent  to  Washington  by  the 
iiaval  officers  who  did  the  Interrogation 
report  that  this  North  Vietnamese  naval 
officer  said  that  he  prepared  the  action 
report  following  the  attack  on  the  Mad- 
dox on  the  morning  of  August  2,  1964. 
He  gave  full  details  of  how  the  Maddox 
was  attacked,  by  how  many  patrol  boats 
and  the  results  of  the  action.  He  named 
the  number  of  each  individual  North 
Vietnamese  patrol  craft  involved  and 
gave  a  full  report  on  the  damage  to  both 
the  boats  and  injuries  to  the  crew.  It 
was  very  helpful  to  the  Navy  to  elicit 
and  solicit  testimony  from  a  prisoner. 

The  U.S.  Navy  interrogation  report 
contains  the  following  sUtements: 

1.  Extensive  Interrogation  of  all  po- 
tentially knowledgeable  sources  reveals  they 
have  no  InXo  concerning  a  NVN  attack  on 


U.S.  ships  on  4  August  1964.  They  state  defi- 
nitely and  emphatically  that  no  PTs  could 
have  been  Involved.  They  do  have  knowledge 
of  a  U.S.  air  attack  on  5  August  in  which  «t 
least  one  and  possibly  three  Swatow »  POM's 
were  sunk  by  ACFT  In  vicinity  of  the  Olftnh 
River  (17-43N/106-30E).  Slight  damage  was 
also  Inflicted  by  ACFT  on  2  PTs  this  date  as 
stated  Ref  Alfa. 

2.  The  possibility  that  Swatows  could  have 
committed  the  4  Aug  atUck  has  also  been 
carefully  explored.  Here  again  however,  all 
sources  disclaim  any  knowledge  of  such  .tn 
attack.  Based  on  the  experience  of  Interroga- 
tions thus  far  It  Is  very  possible  that  PT 
boat  crews  In  general  might  not  have  heard  r 
this  attack  since  they  apparently  have  litt'.e 
contact  with  other  ship  types.  On  the  othfr 
hand,  source  (the  North  Vietnam  naval  com- 
mander) obviously  has  traveled  In  higher 
circles  and  has  proved  himself  exceptlon.Tiiy 
knowledgeable  on  almost  every  naval  subU'ct 
and  event  of  Interest.  Yet  he  specifically  and 
strongly  denies  that  any  attack  took  place 
When  pressed  further  on  this  Issue  he  states 
that  If  such  an  attack  did  take  place  t 
could  only  have  been  committed  by  SwaUiw^. 

From  earlier  interrogation  source 
stated  that  Swatows  are  neither  designed 
nor  intended  for  missions  against  larue 
ships. 

They  do  not  carry  torpedoes. 

IV.  CONCLUSIONS  ON  THE  SECOND  INCIDENT 

First.  Although  the  administration 
described  the  patrol  of  the  Maddox  and 
Turner  Joy  as  routine  but  prepared  for 
attack,  there  Is  considerable  evidence 
that  we  know  the  patrol  would  be  provoc- 
ative to  the  North  Vietnamese  and  we 
were  prepared  then  to  bloody  them  if 
they  responded. 

Second.  An  operation  against  the 
North  Vietnamese  directly  from  South 
Vietnam  was  underway  at  the  time  the 
Maddox  and  Turner  Joy  were  running 
In  and  out  from  the  North  Vietnamese 
coast.  The  U.S.  commanders  knew  that 
the  North  Vietnamese  considered  the 
patrol  of  the  two  ships  as  part  of  this 
South  Vietnamese  operation.  Neverthe- 
less, the  Important  point  Is  that  despite 
the  knowedge  that  North  Vietnam  con- 
sidered the  U.S.  patrol  as  a  part  of  the 
South  Vietnam  operation,  the  patrol 
continued. 

Third.  The  second  incident  was  a  very 
confused  affair.  There  are  ample  grounds 
to  question  whether  North  Vietnamese 
boats  were  there  at  all.  And,  if  they 
were  there,  the  evidence  that  the  Maddox 
and  Turner  Joy  were  attacked  is  circum- 
stantial. 

Fourth.  There  Is  considerable  evidence 
that  the  operational  demands  of  striking 
North  Vietnam  within  a  few  hours  were 
so  overwhelming  that  there  was  not  time 
for  amplifying  Information  to  come  into 
Washington.  As  a  result,  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment had  to  make  a  decision  on  the 
basis  of  circumstantial  evidence  that 
was  confused  and  often  contradictory. 

v.  SOME  CONCltroiNC  OBSEKVATIONS 

On  August  4.  1964.  the  United  States 
by  virtue  of  launching  an  open  and  direct 
attack  against  North  Vietnam  went  to 
war  with  North  Vietnam,  These  retalia- 
tory raids  were  Justified  to  the  Congress 
on  the  basis  that  the  American  ships  "en- 
gaged in  a  routine  patrol  in  international 
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waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin"  were  the 
victims  of  a  "deliberate  and  unprovoked" 
attack. 

The  Congress  was  asked  to  approve  the 
"functional  equivalent"  of  a  declaration 
of  war,  to  use  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Katzenbach's  phrase,  without  being  given 
the  full  facts  as  to  what  the  American 
ships  were  doing  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
and  why  they  might  have  been  attacked 
or  harrassed. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  "fimctional 
declaration  of  war."  And,  imder  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  there  has 
never  been  a  declaration  of  war  appli- 
cable to  the  operations  of  the  United 
States  in  South  Vietnam.  Already,  ac- 
cording to  the  latest  reports,  it  Iras  cost 
us  the  lives  of  over  18,000  American  sol- 
diers in  a  war  that  vfe  do  not  dare  declare. 
As  a  consequence  of  the  incidents  In 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin,  the  administration 
had  lifted  from  its  shoulders  the  very 
hard  decision  as  to  whether  the  United 
States  should  intensify  Its  involvement 
in  the  Vietnam  war.  In  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1964.  the  South  Vietnamese 
were  losing   the   war   and   the   United 
States  had  some  very  difficult  decisions 
to  make  about  oiu-  role  In  the  Vietnam 
'var.  In  the  wake  of  the  emotions  de- 
veloped during  the  Tonkin  episodes,  pub- 
lic and  congressional  debate  was  stilled 
over  whether  we  should  Intensify  our 
military  role  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion  I  wish  to 
make  a  few  comments  on  the  propriety 
if  my  decision  to  make  public  documents 
and  communications  which  have  hereto- 
fore been  secret. 

Some  news  stories  will  focus  on  my  re- 
lease of  secret  Information.  There  are 
tiiose  who  win  pillory  me  and  will  charge 
me  with  breaches  of  national  security. 
Some  members  of  the  Commlttefe  on  For- 
eign Relations  Itself  may  make  these 
charges. 
Let  me  make  my  position  clear. 
In  the  first  place,  such  Information  as 
is  included  in  the  remarks  I  have  made 
today  and  at  earlier  times  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Tonkin  incidents  has  been 
carefully  examined  to  delete  therefrom 
information  which  might  relate  to  the 
breaking  of  codes.  I  have  deleted  that 
material  out  of  an  excessive  caution  be- 
cause I  carmot  conceive  that  our  mili- 
tary forces  are  today  using  the  same 
codes  as  they  did  4  years  ago — when 
these  messages  were  sent.  Indeed,  if  our 
codes  have  not  changed  since  then,  some 
security  officers  had  better  make  a  review 
of  our  procedures  a  priority  subject. 

In  the  second  place,  I  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  none  of  the  material  I  have 
presented  to  the  Senate  today  or  at  any 
earlier  time  on  this  subject  relates  to 
present  dispositions  of  our  Armed  Forces 
or  their  capabilities.  It  cannot  remotely 
be  related  to  their  present  security 
status.  Surely  no  one  can  contend  that 
messages  which  4  years  ago  revealed  the 
state  of  mind  of  officers  and  men  in  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  can  be  related  in  a  sig- 
nificant way  to  our  situation  there  to- 
day. 

In  the  third  place.  I  call  attention  to 
the  propensity  of  the  Pentagon  for  de- 
classifying Information  which  suits  its 
purposes.  When  McNamara  wants  to  re- 
lease— to  declassify  and  make  it  public, 


as  he  did  in  his  statement  of  February 
20,  to  serve  his  purpose — then  he  opens 
up  to  the  members  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  the  right  to  use  in- 
formation which  in  no  way  affects  the 
security  of  the  Republic  in  order  to  an- 
swer the  Secretary.  And  that  is  what  I 
have  done. 

In  my  remarks  of  yesterday — February 
27 — I  noted  a  good  example  of  how  the 
Pentagon  declassified — or  at  least  made 
public — secret  communications  that 
served  its  purposes  in  1964.  A  careful 
reading  of  Secretary  McNamara's  pre- 
pared testimony  of  February  20.  1968. 
will  show  numerous  instances  in  which 
he  declassified  secret  information  at  his 
convenience  and  to  serve  his  purposes. 

I  do  not  propose  to  permit  this  to  go 
on  without  objection.  We  are  not  yet  a 
dictatorial  society. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  come  to  the 
hard  problem.  That  is  whether  I  have 
by  the  publication  of  heretofore  secret 
information  somehow  compromised  the 
large  security  Interests  of  the  United 
States  In  time  of  confilct.  I  say  "con- 
fiict"  because  the  administration  has  not 
yet  hp.d  the  courage  to  ask  Congress  for 
a  declaration  of  war.  And  it  does  not 
dare  do  so,  because  the  world — the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  nations  of  the 
worid — would  be  opposed  to  It.  As  I  have 
said  many  times,  before  the  ink  on  a 
declaration  would  be  dry,  our  interna- 
tional law  relations  with  every  non- 
combatant  nation  In  the  world  would 
change  immediately. 

The  questions  posed  narrowly  is 
whether  my  releasing  information  which 
establishes  to  my  satisfaction  that  we 
were  not  subjected  to  deliberate,  impro- 
voked  attacks  in  Tonkin  in  1964  while 
on  a  routine  patrol,  has  the  effect  today 
of  dividing  the  coimtry.  Does  the  publica- 
tion of  secret  information  which  indi- 
cates substantial  doubts  about  whether 
our  vessels  were  In  fact  attacked  in  1964 
and  which  led  to  the  Tonkin  resolution 
and  the  deaths  of  over  18,000  Americans 
show  a  disregard  of  the  national  in- 
terest? 

To  answer  these  questions,  I  would  note 
that  it  is  the  truth  that  makes  us  free. 
The  truth  must  out.  I  cannot  be  party 
to  the  suppression  of  facts  that  the 
American  people  are  entitled  to  have. 
I  do  not  propose  to  be  a  party  to  denj'ing 
to  the  American  people  the  facts  con- 
cerning the  conduct  and  misconduct  of 
their  Government. 

It  was  Carl  Schurz  who  is  often  quoted 
as  saying:  "Our  country,  right  or 
wrong" — thereby  implying  that  mistakes, 
once  made,  must  be  compoimded. 

Does  that  statement  mean  we  must 
always  support  the  military,  right  or 
wrong?  Does  it  mean  that  we  must  never 
scrutinize  the  policies  or  search  f  jr  the 
mistakes  of  the  Executive? 

My  answer  is  "No."  And  that  was  the 
answer  of  Carl  Schurz,  also. 

I  close  with  the  full  quotation  from 
Carl  Schurz: 


In  a  wrong  war.  That  is  why  I  consider 
It  my  duty  to  make  this  historic  record 
today  for  future  generations. 

We  were  wrong  In  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin. 
We  were  a  provocateur  in  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin.  We  were  as  wrong  in  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  as  some  other  wrongdoers  were 
in  the  sinking  of  the  Mame.  in  the  war 
with  Spain. 


Our  country,  right  or  wrong.  When  right, 
to  be  kept  right;  when  wrong,  to  be  put  right. 

The  time  has  come  to  put  a  wrong  right 
in  this  country.  The  time  has  come  to 
stop  the  slaughtering  of  American  boys 
In  Southeast  Asia,  in  an  undeclared  war. 


INTERFERENCE  WITH  CIVIL 
RIGHTS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  2516)  to  prescribe  pen- 
alties for  certain  acts  of  violence  or  in- 
timidation, and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    570    TO    575 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  various  amendments  to  amend- 
ment No.  554,  submitted  by  Mr.  Dirk- 
sen.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  that  they 
be  printed  and  regarded  as  read  for  pur- 
poses of  the  pending  cloture  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record  are  as  follows: 

AMENDMENT    NO.    570 

On  page  2,  strike  all  after  the  period  In 
line  6  and  all  of  lines  7  through  12  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"No  prosecution  of  any  offense  described 
In  this  secUon  shall  be  undertaken  by  the 
United  States  except  upon  the  formal  au- 
thorization in  writing  cf  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  which  authoriza- 
tion shall  not  be  given  11"  the  appropriate 
state  or  local  law  enforcement  olhclal  has. 
within  sixty  days  from  the  aate  the  alleged 
offense  has  been  brought  to  his  attention, 
commenced  Judicial  proceedings  In  the  mat- 
ter, or,  having  done  so,  fails  to  carry  forward 
such  proceedings  with  reasonable  prompt- 
ness. In  no  event  shall  such  authorization  by 
the  Attorney  General  be  given  unless,  in  his 
opinion,  there  are  reasonable  grounds  to  be- 
lieve that  the  case  Is  of  general  public  im- 
portance, and  that  a  prosecution  by  the 
United  States  Is  in  the  public  interest  and 
necessary  to  secure  substantial  Justice." 

AMENDMENT    NO.    571 

On  page  5,  strike  lines  4  through  17  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"(3)  any  person  because  he  Is  or  has  been, 
or  In  order  to  discourage  such  person  or  any 
other  person  from,  affording  another  person 
or  class  of  persons  opportunity  or  protection 
to  participate  In  any  of  the  benefits  or  ac- 
tivities described  In  subparagraphs  (1)(A) 
through  (1)(E)  or  subparagraphs  (2)  (A) 
through  (2)(F),  without  discrimination  on 
account  of  race,  color,  religion  or  national 
origin;  or 

"(4)  any  citizen,  certified  by  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  to  be  a  Civil  Rights 
Worker,  because  he  Is  or  has  been,  or  In 
order  to  discourage  such  citizen  from,  urg- 
ing or  aiding  others  to  participate  in  any  of 
the  benefits  or  activities  described  in  sub- 
paragraphs (1)(A)  through  (1)(E)  or  sub- 
paragraphs (2)  (A)  through  (2)(F),  without 
discrimination  on  account  of  race,  color,  re- 
ligion or  national  origin,  or  participating  law- 
fully in  speech  or  peaceful  assembly  opposing 
any  denial  of  the  opportunity  to  so  partic- 
ipate— ". 

Add  the  following  new  section  between 
lines  24  and  25  on  page  5  and  renumber  the 
following  section: 

"Sec.  102.  Upon  proper  application  and 
after  a  reasonable  time  for  such  InvesUga- 
tlon  as  Is  deemed  necessary,  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission    shall    provide    any    citizen    18 
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ymra  of  age  or  over  and  of  good  moral  char- 
acter a  Civil  Rights  Worker'  certificate.  The 
CommlMlon  1»  authorized,  after  consulting 
the  head  of  the  appropriate  department  or 
agency,  to  dealgnale  suitable  persona  in  the 
official  service  of  the  United  States,  with 
their  consent,  to  accept  applications  for  and 
issue  such  certlficatee  in  behalf  of  the  Com- 
mission. Such  certificate  shall  be  valid  for  a 
period  of  one  year  and  shall  be  renewable  In 
accordance  with  rules  and  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commission.  A  certificate  shall 
be  revoked  at  any  time,  subject  to  appeal  to 
the  Attorney  General,  upon  a  determination 
by  the  Commission  that  the  holder  Is  not  a 
citizen  of  good  moral  character.  The  filing  of 
a  false  or  fraudulent  application  or  renewal 
application  or  document  In  support  thereof 
shall  be  subject  to  punishment  of  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $1,000  or  imprisonment  of  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  both." 

AMENBMKNT  NO.  ST3 

On  page  5.  strike  all  after  (F)  In  line  11 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  •; 
or". 

Strike  lines  12  through  15. 

On   line   16  change   "(c)"'  to  "(Br'- 

On  lln«  17.  strike  -participate—"  and  In- 
sert in  Uau  thereof  "participate;   or" 

Between  lines  17  and  18  on  page  5.  add 
the  following: 

■14)  any  citizen  because  he  la  or  has  been, 
or  in  order  to  discourage  such  citizen  from 
lawfully  aiding  or  encouraging  others  to  par- 
ticipate, without  dL<icrlmlixatlon  on  account 
of  race,  color,  religion  or  national  origin.  In 
any  of  the  benefits  or  activities  described  In 
subparagraphs  (1)(A)  through  (1)(E)  or 
subparagraphs  (2)  (A)  through  (2)(P).  or 
participating  lawfully  In  speech  or  peaceful 
assembly  opposing  any  denial  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  so  participate — ". 

AMENDMENT   NO.    STS 

On  page  6,  line  20,  insert  the  following 
after  the  word  "provide":  ",  within  consti- 
tutional limitations." 


AMENDMENT   NO.    574 

On  page  8.  line  4.  strike  "(a)"  and  "sub- 
section":  and  on  line  5.  strike  "(b)   and". 

Strike  all  on  page  9  after  line  4,  all  of 
page  10.  and  lines  I  and  2  on  page  11 

On  page  11  line  5.  strike  sections  203(b) 
and  •  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  word 
"section" 

On   page   11.   add   the  following  after  line 

24: 

■  After  December  31.  1968.  In  the  case  of 
all  dwellings  other  than  thoee  made  appli- 
cable by  section  203,  except  as  exempted  by 
section  207.  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  make, 
print,  or  publish,  or  cause  to  be  made, 
printed,  or  published  any  notice,  statement, 
or  advertisement  affecting  Interstate  com- 
merce with  respect  to  the  sale  or  rental  of 
a  dwelling  that  Indicates  any  preference, 
limitation,  or  dlscrlmlnaUon  based  on  race, 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin,  or  an  in- 
tention to  make  any  such  preference,  limi- 
tation, or  discrimination." 

On  page  12.  strike  all  after  the  word 
"given"  on  line  23  and  all  of  lines  24  and  25 
and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  a  period  ( .  p 

On  page  13.  strike  lines  3  through  10  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  206.  Upon  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  with  respect  to  all  dweUlngs 
described  in  section  203.  and  after  Decem- 
ber 31.  1968.  with  respect  to  all  other  dweU- 
lngs, It  shall  be  unlawful — 

"(a)  for  any  person  licensed  as  a  real 
estate  broker  or  salesman,  attorney,  or  auc- 
tioneer, or  any  agent  or  representative  by 
power  of  attorney,  or  any  person  acting 
under  coxirt  order,  deed  of  trust,  or  wlU — 

"  ( 1 )  to  refuse  to  sell  or  rent,  negotiate 
for  the  sale  or  rental  of.  or  otherwise  make 
unavailable  or  deny,  a  dwelling  to  any  per- 
son because  of  race,  color,  religion,  or  na- 
tlonai  origin; 

"1 2)    to  discriminate   against  any   person 


In  the  terms,  conditions,  or  privileges  of  sale 
or  rental  of  a  dwelling,  or  in  the  provision 
of  services  or  facilities  In  connection  there- 
with, because  of  race,  color,  religion,  or  na- 
tional origin; 

"(3)  to  make,  print,  or  publUh.  or  cause 
to  be  made,  printed,  or  published  any  oral 
or  written  notice,  statement,  or  advertise- 
ment, with  respect  to  the  sale  or  renUl  of 
a  dwelling  that  indicates  any  preference, 
limitation,  or  discrimination  based  on  race, 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin,  or  an 
Intention  to  make  any  such  preference, 
limitation,  or  discrimination;  or 

"(4)  to  represent  to  any  person  because 
of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin 
that  any  dwelling  Is  not  avaUable  for  In- 
spection, sale,  or  rental  when  such  dwelling 
Is  In  fact  so  available. 

"(b)  to  induce  or  attempt  to  Induce  any 
person  to  seU  or  rent  any  dwelling  by  repre- 
sentations regarding  the  entry  or  prospec- 
tive entry  Into  the  neighborhood  of  a  per- 
son or  persons  of  a  particular  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  orligln. 

"(c)  to  deny  any  person  access  to  or 
membership  or  participation  in  any  multi- 
ple-listing service,  real  esUte  brokers'  or- 
({anlzation  or  other  service,  organization,  or 
facility  relating  to  the  business  of  seUlng 
or  renting  dwellings,  or  to  discriminate 
against  him  In  the  terms  or  conditions  of 
such  access,  membership,  or  participation, 
on  account  of  race,  color,  religion,  or  na- 
tional origin." 

AMENDMENT    NO.    S7S 

On  page  26.  strike  lines  14  through  24  and 
on  page  27,  strike  lines  1  and  2  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(b)  any  person  because  he  Is  or  has  been, 
or  m  order  to  discourage  such  person  or 
any  other  person  from,  affording  another  per- 
son or  class  of  persons  opportunity  or  pro- 
tection to  participate  In  any  of  the  activities, 
services,  organizations,  or  facilities  described 
in  subsection  301(a),  without  discrimina- 
tion on  account  of  race,  color,  religion  or 
national  origin:  or 

••(c>  any  citizen,  certified  by  the  ClvU 
Rights  Commission  to  be  a  Civil  Rights 
Worker,  because  he  Is  or  has  been,  or  In  order 
to  discourage  such  clUzen  from,  urging  or 
aiding  others  to  participate  In  any  of  the 
activities,  services,  organizations,  or  facul- 
ties described  In  subsection  301(a).  without 
discrimination  on  account  of  race,  color,  re- 
ligion or  national  origin,  or  participating 
lawfully  m  speech  or  peaceful  assembly  op- 
posing any  denial  of  the  opportunity  to  so 
participate — ". 

Add  the  following  new  section  after  line 
8  on  page  27 : 

SEC.  302.  Upon  proper  application  and 
after  a  reasonable  time  for  such  Investiga- 
tion as  Is  deemed  necessary,  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  shall  provide  any  clUzen  18  years 
of  age  or  over  and  of  good  moral  character 
a  Civil  Rights  Worker'  certificate.  The  Com- 
mission Is  authortzed,  after  consulUng  the 
head  of  the  appropriate  department  or 
agency,  to  designate  suitable  persons  In  the 
ofBclal  service  of  the  United  States,  with  their 
consent,  to  accept  appUcaUons  for  and  issue 
such  certificates  In  behalf  of  the  Commis- 
sion Such  certificate  shall  be  valid  for  a 
period  of  one  year  and  shall  be  renewable  In 
accordance  with  rules  and  regulaUona  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commission.  A  certificate  shall 
be  revoked  at  any  time,  subject  to  appeal 
to  the  Attorney  General,  upon  a  determina- 
tion by  the  Commission  that  the  holder  Is  not 
a  citizen  of  good  moral  character.  The  filing 
of  a  false  or  fraudulent  appUcaUon  or  re- 
newal application  or  document  in  support 
thereof  shall  be  subject  to  punishment  of  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  1 1,000  or  Imprison- 
ment of  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. " 

AMKNOMSNTS    NOS.    S7S    TO    S78 


Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  do  I  cor- 
rectly understand  that  there  are  three 


amendments  at  the  desk  submitted  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  South  Carolina? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's understanding  is  correct. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  considered  as  read  for 
purposes  of  the  cloture  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    SSS    AND    869 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  do  I  cor- 
rectly understand  that  two  amendments 
submitted  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
Colorado  I  Mr.  DominickI  are  pending 
at  the  desk? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Sen- 
ator's understanding  is  correct. 

Mr,  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  those  amend- 
ments be  considered  as  read  for  purposes 
of  the  pending  cloture  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUl  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be 
rescinded.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    879    TO    SBl 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  send  to  the  desk  three  amend- 
ments to  amendment  No.  554,  which  is 
offered  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  to 
HJl.  2516.  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  considered  as  having  been 
read  for  the  purpose  of  complying  with 
ruleXXn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
It  Is  my  understanding  that  there  are 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  wish  to  offer 
additional  amendments — at  least  one 
additional  amendment,  and  that  that 
Member  of  the  Senate  will  be  present  m 
the  Chamber  in  a  few  moments. 

Therefore,  if  there  Is  no  other  Senator 
desiring  to  speak  on  any  particular  sub- 
ject at  this  particular  moment.  I  am 
going  to  move  that  the  Senate  take  a 
brief  recess  of  10  minutes. 
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Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  want  to  accommodate 
any  Senator,  but  I  think  that  if  we  set 
a  precedent  like  that,  and  ask  for  a 
recess,  not  knowing  any  more  about  what 
we  are  going  to  do  and  then  if  we  have 
requests  one  after  another,  what  would 
be  the  situation? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing; the  right  to  object,  I  call  for  an  ex- 
planation. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  about 
to  address  the  Senate  on  a  matter  relat- 
ing to  housing.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Par- 
liamentarian advises  the  Chair  that  it  is 
in  order  for  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
to  object,  but  that  the  issue  is  not  de- 
batable. ,    ^,    ^ 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  object 
to  rescinding  the  quonun  call.  I  should 
like  to  make  a  statement  as  to  why.  We 
have  been  sitting  here  for  some  time.  I 
am  willing  to  stay  as  long  as  anyone 
wishes  to  transact  business  of  the  Senate, 
but  I  have  been  holding  hearings  all  day. 
and  this  matter  seems  just  to  have  waited 
on  and  on  indefinitely.  I  am  inclined  to. 
let  the  rest  of  the  Senators  come  in  and 
we  will  all  wait  together,  though  ordi- 
narily I  am  willing  to  accommodate  any- 
one, and  not  disposed  to  inconvenience 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard.  The  clerk  will  continue  the  roll- 
call. 
The  rollcall  was  continued. 
Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescifided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


PRIVATE   ENTERPRISE   AND   HOUS 
ING  IN  OUR  CITIES 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  in  his 
message  on  the  cities,  President  Johnson 
proposed  a  10-year  campaign  to  build  6 
million  new  housing  units  for  low-  and 
moderate-income  families.  Also,  the 
President  recommended  that  Congress 
charter  privately  funded  partnerships 
that  will  join  private  capital  with  busi- 
ness skills  to  help  close  the  low-income 
housing  gap. 

Certainly,  Mr.  President,  these  steps 
are  essential  if  we  are  to  meet  our  na- 
tional goal  of  a  decent  home  for  every 
American  family.  It  has  long  been  evi- 
dent that  to  meet  the  growing  demands 
of  our  urban  complexes  will  take  the 
combined  resources  of  the  public  and 
the  private  sectors. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  that  the  well  be  cleared. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 


ate wUl  be  in  order.  The  Sergeant  at 
Arms  will  see  that  order  is  restored. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  may  pro- 
ceed. ,   ^ 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  it  has  long 
been  evident  that  to  meet  the  growing 
demands  of  these  urban  complexes  which 
the  President  properly  titles  the  crisis 
of  the  cities,  we  will  need  the  combined 
resources  of  the  public  and  the  private 
sectors.  The  unanswered  question  is  how 
we  harness  private  resources  with  Gov- 
ernment resources,  and  thereby  make  the 
city  a  better  place  to  live. 

Mr  President,  in  order  to  do  this,  we 
need   an   Infusion   of   Ideas  which   will 
more  greatly  Involve  the  private  enter- 
prise system.  That  Is  point  one.  Second, 
Mr  President,  private  Industry  needs  to 
recognize  that  healthy  cities  are  them- 
selves substantial  market  opportunities. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  aspects  of 
the  antipoverty  programs  and  the  reason 
why  American  business  Is  beginning  to 
find  a  great  Interest  In  them  as  a  legiti- 
mate business  matter— this  Is  quite  apart 
from  the  patriotism,  the  humanltanan- 
Ism  and  the  good  will  of  individual  busi- 
nessmen, which  have  certainly  been  evi- 
denced In  a  very  broad  fashion— is  that 
they  represent  an  enormous  market.  It 
Is  felt  that  adding  an  element  of  some- 
what greater  productivity  to  the  Indi- 
vidual  American   who   Is   In   a   city   or 
ghetto,    through   greater   training    and 
greater  job  opportimlty.  will  add  $30  or 
$35  billion  to  the  gross  national  product 
of  the  United  States.  This  is  something 
in  the  area  of  a  minimum  of  5  percent, 
and  the  market  which  this  represents  to 
all  kinds  of  businesses  has  also  become  a 
matter  of  Interest  to  the  American  busi- 
ness community. 

So  first  we  have  the  need  for  Govern- 
ment policies  and  programs  which  can 
intrigue  and  Interest  American  business: 
and.  second,  the  market  opportunities, 
the  business  opportunities  which  private 
Industry  wiU  find  in  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  slums  and  the  ghettos  in  terms  of 
increased  purchasing  power,  higher 
standards  of  living,  et  cetera.  This  Is 
quite  apart  from  the  social  effect,  which 
is  of  such  great  Importance  to  all  of  us. 
as  in  the  big  cities  practically  everybody 
lives  next  door  to  a  slum  or  ghetto,  If  not 
actually  In  a  slum  or  ghetto  Itself. 

The  fact  that  American  business  Is 
ready  to  embrace  this  opportunity  is  seen 
in  the  urban  coalition,  Mr.  President^a 
grouping  of  the  Nation's  top  industrial- 
ists and  businessmen,  together  with  those 
in  the  academic  field  and  other  nongov- 
ernmental leaders— which  has  featured 
the  bold  and  Immediate  action  to  fulfill 
the  national  need  to  provide  at  least  a 
home,  and  a  suitable  living  environment, 
for  every  American  family. 

The  challenge  and  the  opportunities 
offered  by  public  programs  was  specifi- 
cally noted  in  Steel  magazine.  They  re- 
ported that  the  "public  problem  mar- 
kets" add  up  to  the  beginning  of  "a 
trilUon  dollar  era."  Housing  needs  alone 
will  require  2.6  million  units  annually. 
The  production  required  to  meet  our 
housing  needs  has  an  immense  impact  on 
the  Nation's  economy. 

Resources  for  the  future  has  pointed 
out: 


Looked  at  as  a  capital  expenditure,  the  im- 
portance of  housing  In  the  economy  Is  with- 
out quesUon  more  than  one  out  of  every 
three  dollars  expended  on  new  construction; 
about  one  out  of  every  four  going  Into  in- 
vestment; and  about  one  out  of  every  25 
doUars  In  the  Gross  National  Product. 


This  statement  concerns  only  the  ex- 
penditures directly  involved  in  develop- 
ment and  construction  of  housing.  It 
docs  not  take  into  account  the  additional 
bill'ons  of  dollars  spent  for  furniture, 
equipment,  heating,  appliances,  public 
facilities,  and  the  numerous  products 
that  are  required  to  equip  and  operate 
a  home.  If  the  total  effect  of  housing  con- 
struction and  the  production  that  It  gen- 
erates and  supports  Is  considered,  hous- 
ing becomes  one  of  the  largest  factors  of 
any  production  area  In  our  economic  life 
and  growth. 

Industry's  stake  in  housing  Is  Immense. 
Just  replacing  the  substandard  housing 
In  cities  would  Involve  construction  equal 
to  the  total  volume  of  housing  starts  over 
the  past  5  years. 

Revitalizing  the  central  cities  would 
encourage  the  return  of  families  who 
ha\e  lied  to  the  suburbs — and  conse- 
quently generate  new  demand  for  middle 
and  upper  income  housing. 

A  number  of  excellent  proposals  to 
increase  the  Involvement  of  the  private 
sector  In  urban  and  poverty  problems 
has  been  forthcoming  in  recent  years. 
I  feel  that  members  of  my  own  party 
have  been  In  the  lead  in  this  endeavor, 
including  Senator  Percy  with  his  home- 
ov.nership  foundation  bill.  Senator 
Prouty  with  the  Human  Investment  Act. 
and  my  own  efforts  through  the  proposed 
Economic  Opportunity  Corporation  and 
Domestic  Development  Bank  proposals. 
The  President's  housing  message  was 
replete  with  proposals  which  harken  to 
Republican  roots. 

First.  I  would  note  that  the  President  s 
proposed  National  Housing  Corporations 
and  Partnerships  are  in  their  form  and 
functions  very  similar  to  the  profitmak- 
Ing  Economic  Opportunity  Corporation 
proposal  which  I  first  introduced  In  June 
1966  and  which  I  introduced  In  modified 
form,  with  23  Republican  cosponsors,  last 
year.  I  Intend  to  follow  this  particular 
piece  of  legislation  most  closely  and  to 
apply  to  It  the  experience  which  I  have 
had  over  2  years  in  developing  the  con- 
cept of  joint  public-private  corporations 
designed  to  stimulate  business  Interest 
and  Investment  In  urban  problems.  I  note 
that  one  function  of  the  proposed  Cor- 
poration would  be  to  provide  technical 
assistance  in  the  housing  field  to  Inter- 
ested   local   groups,    a   function    which 
would  be  performed  within  the  frame- 
work of  S.  2700,  the  bill  the  Senate  com- 
mittee reported  last  year.  Again,  we  seem 
to  see  a  familiar  idea  in  the  President's 
legislation. 

Second,  I  would  note  that  last  year 
I  Introduced  a  proposal  to  shift  the  bur- 
den of  financing  the  middle-Income 
housing  program  (221(d)(3))  from  the 
Government  to  the  private  sector.  Under 
my  bill,  the  Government  would  make  up 
the  difference  between  the  market  rate 
of  Interest  obtained  from  a  private  lender 
and  3  percent.  The  President  has  pro- 
posed a  similar  plan  whereby  the  Gov- 
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emment  would  pay  the  difference  be- 
tween the  market  rate  and  1  percent. 
Whichever  figure  the  Congress  adopts. 
I  am  convinced  this  approach  Is  essen- 
tial if  the  vital  221  (d)(3)  program  is  ever 
to  achieve  its  potential. 

Third,  I  would  point  to  the  provision 
in  the  President's  message  which  would 
provide  insurance  to  ghetto  homeowners 
and  businessmen.  I  had  introduced  last 
year  a  bill  calling  for  a  pooling  of  re- 
sources by  private  enterprise  to  provide 
for  these  insurance  and  reinsurance 
needs,  and  I  look  forward  to  Senator 
Sparkmaw's  hearings  on  this  matter. 

There  is  one  item  which  is  not  in  the 
President's  bill  which  was  in  S.  2700.  and 
it  is  something  wlilch  I  shall  pursue 
again  this  year.  This  has  to  do  with  the 
provision  for  assisting  in  the  construc- 
tion of  college  housing,  which  I  au- 
thored in  the  Senate,  through  an  interest 
subsidy  for  private  bonds.  I  very  much 
hope  that  the  Senate  committee  will 
retain  this  Important  feature  of  S.  2700. 

While  we  now  have  a  full  bag  of  crea- 
tive legislative  proposals  before  us.  I  wish 
to  emphaijize  the  need  for  adequately 
funding  these  and  our  existing  urban 
programs.  In  the  long  run  it  is  money, 
not  good  ideas  on  paper,  that  gets  things 
done,  and  we  must  pursue  efforts  for 
funding  throughout  this  second  session 
and  through  the  summer  months  when 
the  Congress  will  be  anxious  to  adjourn 
and  will  want  to  compromise  the  matter. 
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sissippl  was  very  courteous  to  me  and  I 
appreciate  it. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississiopi  [Mr.  StennisI.  I  know 
that  he  had  a  very  tiring  day  and  I  do 
not  blame  him  at  all  for  what  he  did. 
I  would  have  done  the  same  thing.  The 
Senator  knows  that  I  have  been  mark- 
ing time  a  little  in  order  to  give  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  tMr.  Hart]  an  op- 
portimity  to  get  ready. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York  for  his  sentiment.  I  ap- 
preciate his  position.  I  wanted  to  bring 
things  to  a  head  to  see  where  we  were. 
The  Senator  was  very  kind. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  from  Mis- 


INTERFERENCE  WITH  CIVIL  RIGHTS 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bUl  (H.R.  2516)  to  prescribe  pen- 
alties for  certain  acts  of  violence  or  in- 
timidation, and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENTS   NOS.    S«a    TO    585 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  for  myself, 
and  Senators  Javits.  Mondale.  and 
Brooke.  I  send  to  the  desk  four  amend- 
ments and  I  ask  that  they  be  considered 
as  read  in  order  to  meet  and  qualify 
under  the  requirements  of  rule  XXII, 
and  that  they  be  printed. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  withhold  his  request.  I  wish 
to  ask  a  question. 

As  I  understand  from  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  these  proposed  amendments 
really,  in  effect,  would  Just  partially  re- 
store the  original  Dirksen  amendment 
that  was  presented  yesterday  and  subse- 
quently modified. 

Mr.  HART.  The  understanding  of  the 
Senator  is  correct. 

I  should  add  that  the  Senator  from 
New  York  1  Mr.  JavitsI  and  I  have  visited 
with  the  Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr. 
Dirksen).  We  liave  discussed  the  four 
areas  that  are  involved.  We  have  out- 
lined to  him  the  course  we  suggest  we 
follow,  which  is  the  course  we  are  now 
taking.  He  luiderstands  the  reason.  He 
is  not  in  agreement  with  all  of  the 
amendments  but  he  recognizes  the  de- 
sirability of  being  in  a  position  if  cloture 
is  applied  to  permit  the  Senate  by  ma- 
jority vote  to  exercise  its  will  on  the  four 
amendments. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HART.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
confirm  the  statement  by  the  Senator 
from  Michigan,  and  also  to  add  that 
Senator  Hart  and  I  thotight  that  there 
was  a  very  legitimate  point  made  here 
the  other  day  that  Senators  should  have 
an  opportunity  to  look  at  these  amend- 
ments before  cloture  is  voted  on.  We 
knew  that  could  not  be  possible  unless 
we  got  them  in  tonight. 

Again,  I  thank  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  for  his  courtesy,  but 
our  purpose  was  entirely  constructive. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 


will  have  no  objection  to  the  request  that 
the  reading  be  waived. 

Mr.  HART.  And  that  the  amendments 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments,  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  are  as  follows: 

AMENDMENT    NO.    582 

:n  section  207.  delete  everything  after 
the   words   "national   origin". 

AMENDMENT    NO.    S83 

In  section  210(a)  alter  the  word*  "such 
actions  may  be  brought"  Insert  the  words 
"without  regard  to  the  amount  In  contro- 
versy". 

AMENDMENT    NO.    584 

In  section  213  alter  the  words  "or  that 
any"  insert  the  words  "person  or". 


AMENDMENT    NO.    585 

In  section  203(b),  delete  the  Initial  word 
"nothing",  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof,  the 
words  "Except  for  dwellings  covered  under 
section   203(a)(1)    nothing". 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  It. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
order  just  granted  are  these  four  amend- 
ments qualified  for  action  In  the  event 
cloture  Is  applied? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  HART.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 


ADJOURNMENT   TO    10 
TOMORROW 


A.M. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  of  yesterday. 
February  28.  1968.  that  the  Senate  stand 
In  adjournment  imtll  10  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  14  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Friday,  March 
1, 1968,  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  February  29, 1968 : 

Department  or  the  Treasubt 

Joseph  M.  Bowman.  Jr.,  of  Georgia,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— r/iarsday,  February  29,  1968 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Be  strong  in  the  Lord  and  in  the  power 
of  His  might. — Epheslans  6:  10. 

God  of  grace  and  God  of  glory  on  Thy 
people  pour  Thy  power  and  as  we  wait 
upon  Thee  at  this  noontide  moment  of 
prayer  may  the  power  of  Thy  presence 
permeate  our  hearts. 

When  doubts  disturb  us.  and  worries 
weaken  us.  and  frustrations  follow  us,  be 
Thou  our  guiding  light  that  we  may  see 
that  the  way  of  truth  Is  the  way  of  wis- 


dom, the  path  of  honesty  is  the  path  of 
honor,  and  the  road  of  faithfulness  Is  the 
road  of  faith. 

Call  us  to  commanding  convictions,  re- 
fresh us  with  Thy  renewing  spirit, 
strengthen  us  with  Thy  steadfast  pres- 
ence so  essential  to  worthy  tasks  worthily 
accepted.  By  Thy  spirit  make  us  courte- 
ous In  our  conversations,  friendly  in  our 
relationships,  ready  to  serve  our  country 
with  all  our  hearts,  and  to  truly  represent 
those  who  have  sent  us  here. 

Bless  oiu-  Nation  with  Thy  favor,  make 
wars  to  cease  and  ca^ise  peace  to  come  to 


our  worid.  In  the  Master's  name  we  pray. 
Amen.         ^^^^^^^^^ 

THE  JOURNAL 
The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 


ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(HJl.  12603)  entitled  "An  act  to  supple- 
ment the  purposes  of  the  Public  Build- 
ings Act  of  1959  (73  Stat.  479),  by  au- 
thorizing agreements  and  leases  with  re- 
spect to  certain  properties  In  the  District 
of  Columbia,  for  the  purpose  of  a  na- 
tional visitor  center,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  a  blU  of  the  Senate  (S.  1227) 
to  provide  that  a  judgment  or  decree  of 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  shall  not  constitute 
a  lien  until  filed  and  recorded  in  the 
office  of  the  Recorder  of  Deeds  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  an  amendment  in  wlilch  the 
concurrence  of  the  House  is  requested. 


CONGRESSMAN  POOL  ADVOCATES 
AIR  AND  SEA  QUARANTINE  OF 
NORTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  spring 
of  1967, 1  contacted  the  Pentagon  to  dis- 
cuss possibilities  of  blocking  Haiphong 
harbor  in  order  to  obstruct  North  Viet- 
namese sliipplng.  Officials  Investigated 
my  idea  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  was  too  expensive. 

But  the  war  in  Vietnam  has  been 
expensive,  too.  and  In  a  way  we  can  HI 
afford.  The  cost  has  been  high  in  terms 
of  American  lives.  We  owe  our  valiant 
fighting  men  every  possible  assistance  in 
their  struggle  to  halt  Commimist  aggres- 
sion and  protect  the  freedoms  we  cherish. 
I  believe  therefore  that  in  fairness  to 
our  soldiers  we  should  make  maximum 
use  of  our  vast  air  and  sea  power. 

I  note  that  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
in  the  other  body  has  declared  that  the 
war  in  Vietnam  could  be  ended  in  a 
"reasonably  short  time"  if  we  impose 
a  tight  air  and  sea  quarantine  on  North 
Vietnam.  I  concur  with  him. 

Transportation  Is  the  primary  life- 
line of  the  North  Vietnamese  and  their 
Vietcong  compatriots.  If  we  cut  their 
lines  of  supply  through  bombing  and 
quarantine  once  and  for  all,  then  I  be- 
lieve the  war  would  soon  be  over.  U.S. 
quarantine  of  Haiphong  Harbor  would 
impress  upon  the  Russians  and  the  Red 
Chinese  alike  American  determination 
to  end  the  war  with  honor.  I  feel  that 
they  would  then  realize  the  hazards  of 
entanglement  and  exert  their  influence 
to  bring  Hanoi  to  the  peace  table. 

If  we  had  quarantined  North  Korean 
ports  when  the  Pueblo  was  seized,  as  I 
called  for  on  January  24  In  a  telegram 
to  the  President,  then  perhaps  the  Pueblo 
and  its  crew  would  now  be  safely  home. 
The  quarantine  was  an  effective  show 
of  American  power  during  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis,  and  I  believe  It  is  high 


time   we   resorted   once   again   to   this 
device.  

DEMOCRATIC  STEERING  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  EARLY  CONGRESSIONAL 
ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  yester- 
day afternoon  at  a  meeting  of  the  Demo- 
cratic steering  committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Congressman  Dorn, 
of  South  Carolina,  brought  up  the  ques- 
tion of  the  necessity  of  the  Members  of 
Congress,  during  this  critical  congres- 
sional and  presidential  election  year,  to 
have  ample  opportimity  to  return  to 
their  districts  and  inform  their  constit- 
uency regarding  their  reports  on  the  seri- 
ous domestic  problems  confrontins  our 
Nation,  and  the  complex  international 
problems  not  only  confronting  our  Na- 
tion, but  the  world. 

Two  years  ago.  during  the  important 
congressional  elections,  the  House  of 
Representatives  stayed  in  session  almost 
up  to  the  day  of  the  general  elections. 
Incumbent  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  one-third  of  the 
Senate  have  a  great  disadvantage  every  2 
years  in  presenting  in  person  to  the  peo- 
ple of  their  districts  facts  and  informa- 
tion concerning  legislation  and  other 
problems  in  which  their  constituencies 
are  very  much  interested.  The  incum- 
bent Member  is  at  a  disadvantage  be- 
cause his  opponent  has  many  months  to 
personally  cover  his  congressional  dis- 
trict and  propagandize  against  the  in- 
cumbent Congressman  on  matters  of  leg- 
islation and  other  controversial  ques- 
tions, and  in  a  great  many  cases,  succeeds 
in  misleading  the  homefolks  as  to  what 
the  record  of  the  Congressman  is  and 
.some  of  the  true  facts  concerning  the 
activities  of  their  Government. 

On  yesterday  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Democratic  steering  committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Congressman 
Dorn,  of  South  Carolina,  presented  a 
resolution  to  the  committee  which  was 
imanimously  adopted,  and  I  present  this 
resolution  for  the  information  of  the 
Members : 

Democratic  Steering  Committee 
Resolution 
Be  it  resolved.  That  this  Steering  Com- 
mittee recommends  and  urges  that  the  leg- 
islative committees  act  to  report  their  bills 
promptly  In  cooperation  with  the  leadership 
so  that  the  Congress  may  adjourn  no  later 
than  August  1,  1968  prior  to  the  National 
Conventions. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
spirit  of  cooperating  with  the  efforts  of 
the  gentleman  in  that  direction,  the 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
reported   out   two    administration   bills 


this  morning.  So  we  hope  to  cooperate 
with  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 


COMMENDING    ONE    OF    THE    LAST 
ACTS  OF  SECRETARY  McNAMARA 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
the  last  day  for  Secretary  of  Defense 
McNamara.  Tomorrow  morning  a  new 
Secretary  of  Defense  will  be  sworn  in  at 
the  White  House. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  along  with  other  mem- 
bers. I  have  not  always  agreed  with  what 
Secretary  McNamara  has  done  or  said. 
One  of  his  recent  directives  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  not  participate  in 
the  1969  Paris  International  Air  Show 
has  gone  almost  unnoticed.  For  this  deci- 
sion I  want  to  compliment  Mr.  McNa- 
mara. He  deserves  the  commendation  of 
all  of  us  for  this,  one  of  his  last  orders. 

This  effort  at  the  reduction  of  un- 
necessary Government  expenditures  is 
refreshing.  It  will  not  only  reduce  for- 
eign travel  and  expenditure  of  U.S.  dol- 
lars abroad,  but  it  may  further  convey 
the  message  to  General  de  Gaulle  that 
all  of  us  can  forgo  his  capital  city  until 
such  time  as  he  decides  to  cease  his  con- 
stant stream  of  hatred  against  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

A  million  dollars  of  taxpayers'  money 
spent  in  Paris  by  our  military  could  end 
up  being  traded  In  for  U.S.  gold.  True, 
the  air  show  is  the  "world's  fair"  of  in- 
ternational aviation  in  one  central  ex- 
hibition place.  If  our  private  plane  build- 
ers want  to  go,  that  Is  all  right;  but  let 
us  not  spend  any  of  the  taxpayers'  money 
over  there. 

It  Is  hoped  that  Secretary  Clifford  will 
not  reverse  this  decision.  It  is  also  my 
hope  that  the  appropriate  people  in  our 
Government  will  invite  those  in  charge 
of  the  show  to  hold  it  in  America.  What  Is 
wrong  with  Dulles  International  Airport? 
This  would  be  proof  positive  that  we  can 
reverse  the  trend  from  our  people  going 

abroad.  Let  us  sell  America  for  a  change. 


IMPACT  OF  SHOE  WEAR  IMPORTS 
ON  THE  SHOE  INDUSTRY  OP  THIS 
COUTJTRY 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  take  this  opportunity  lo  in- 
vite all  of  the  Members  of  the  House  to 
visit  the  display  in  the  Congressional 
Hotel  on  footwear  products.  The  shoe 
industry  is  attemptmg  to  bring  to  the 
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attention  of  the  Members  of  Congress 
the  impact  of  shoe  wear  Imports. 

According  to  the  figures  released  yes- 
terday by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce, footwear  imports  increased  for  a 
grand  total  for  the  month  of  January 
1968,  over  January  1967.  by  the  high 
figure  of  73.9  percent. 

Last  year  we  had  an  Increase  of  Im- 
ports of  over  $40  million  in  footwear. 

It  is  quite  apparent  that  this  is  going 
to  be  a  real  and  stressing  problem  for 
the  footwear  industry  of  America.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  important  that  each  and  every 
Member  of  this  Congress  Uke  the  oppor- 
tunity to  go  over  to  the  Congressional 
Hotel  and  witness  first-hand  the  type  of 
shoes  that  are  being  imported  into  the 
United  States,  glutting  the  market,  driv- 
ing our  shoe  Industry  out  of  business, 
and  creating  unemployment. 


No  one  answer,  no  panacea  exists. 
E^agle  Pass.  Tex.,  will  have  different  ideas 
than  Chicago.  111.,  and  the  model  cities 
program  is  flexible  enough  to  accom- 
modate a  wide  range  of  approaches.  The 
result  win  be  a  rich  store  of  experience 
from  which  other  cities,  not  Just  large 
cities,  but  medium  sized  and  small  can 
learn. 

The  innovative  qualities  of  the  first 
applications  Indicate  that  our  cities 
are  not  only  willing  to  meet  the  challenge 
of  the  model  cities  program,  but  have  the 
capability  to  succeed.  We  owe  it  to  these 
cities  and  to  our  urban  future  to  see  that 
their  potential  becomes  reality. 


MODEL  CITIES 


Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ulinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
President  Johnson  in  his  message  on  the 
cities  has  spelled  out  priorities  In  the 
national  attack  on  critical  urban  prob- 
lems. I  was  particularly  pleased  to  see 
that  the  President  has  placed  Kreat  em- 
phasis on  the  model  cities  program.  I 
supported  the  model  cities  program  2 
years  ago  when  Congress  passed  the 
legislation.  I  supported  appropriations 
for  it  last  year,  and  I  will  continue  my 
support  by  pressing  for  approval  of  the 
full  $1  billion  which  the  President  has 
requested. 

I  see  the  model  cities  program  as  the 
most  effective  and  flexible  tool  we  have 
yet  been  able  to  give  the  cities  for  meet- 
ing their  problems.  Experience  has 
taught  us  thait  the  series  of  single  pro- 
grams for  single  problems  has  produced 
fragmented  results  which  have  failed  to 
meet  the  real  needs  of  the  city  of  the 
people  that  live  there. 

The  model  cities  program  allows  the 
city  to  blend  these  programs  to  best 
advantage,  and  also  encourages  them  to 
go  beyond  existing  programs  to  find  new 
solutions  tailored  to  their  own  needs.  It 
is  at)out  time  we  admit  that  Washington 
does  not  have  all  the  answers  and  give 
the  cities  the  freedom  to  find  some  of 
their  own. 

Last  spring  almost  200  cities  and  coun- 
ties went  through  the  rigorous  process 
of  picking  apart  their  problems  and 
suggesting  approaches  for  solving  them. 
Unfortunately  not  all  cities  could  be 
successful  in  their  applications  for  model 
cities  planning  grants,  but  the  63  named 
last  November  are  now  planning  to  Im- 
prove the  lives  of  the  3.7  million  people 
that  live  in  their  target  areas.  These  cities 
and  the  others  that  will  follow  this  year 
will  be  able  to  demonstrate  new  tech- 
niques, and  lead  the  way  for  other  cities 
in  their  fight  against  poor  housing,  in- 
adequate schools,  unemployment,  and 
sickness. 


THREE  CLEVELAND  CITIZENS  HON- 
ORED BY  THE  REPUBUC  OP  GER- 
MANY 

Mr.  PEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  three 
distinguished  Cleveland  citizens,  Robert 
O.  Fricke,  Carl  Ernst,  and  Anton  Rumpf . 
were  presented  the  Order  of  Merit  by 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Ger- 
many. The  people  of  my  district  and  I 
are  proud  that  these  fine  gentlemen  have 
t>een  so  singularly  honored. 

In  ceremonies  on  January  10,  1968, 
and  January  26.  1968.  Consul  Dietrich 
Linke,  of  the  Consulate  of  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany,  presented  to  three 
members  of  the  Greater  Cleveland  com- 
munity the  Order  of  Merit — Verdienst- 
kruez — awarded  such  men  by  German 
President  Dr.  Helnrich  Luebke. 

In  the  first  such  ceremony,  on  Jan- 
uary 10,  1968,  Consul  Linke  presented 
Robert  O.  Fricke.  an  attorney  in  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  the  Order  of  Merit  for  his 
services  to  the  German  Consulate  in 
helping  to  reestablish  its  ofiBce  in  Cleve- 
land in  1956.  Mr.  Fricke  continued  in 
his  late  father's  footsteps  in  represent- 
ing in  German  Consulate  as  well  as 
members  of  the  German-American  com- 
munity in  Cleveland.  He  was  also  ac- 
credited with  helping  create  a  better  po- 
litical and  cultural  imderstanding 
between  the  people  of  the  Cleveland 
community  and  those  of  Germany. 

On  January  26.  Consul  Linke  pre- 
sented the  Order  of  Merit  to  Carl  Ernst 
and  Anton  Rumpf. 

Mr.  Carl  Ernst,  the  editor  of  the  Ger- 
man language  publication,  Verelnsnach- 
richten,  was  awarded  the  order  for  his 
many  years  of  services  for  the  German- 
American  community  in  Cleveland.  Pol- 
lowing  World  War  II,  representing  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee — 
Quakers — Mr  Ernst  was  the  first  Ger- 
man-American to  fly  to  Germany  on  be- 
half of  American  relief  for  Germany. 
After  his  return,  he  toured  a  number  of 
large  cities,  speaking  for  such  relief.  He 
is  the  president  of  the  German  Central 
Organization,  a  well-known  cultural  and 
civic  organization  in  Parma,  Ohio,  and 
has  been  an  officer  and  active  in  many 
other  German  and  American  organiza- 
tions in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


The  award  of  the  order  to  Mr.  Anton 
Rumpf  was  also  for  his  services  to  the 
German-American  community  and  par- 
ticularly those  on  behalf  of  his  people 
who  were  driven  from  their  homes  in 
Yugoslavia,  following  World  War  II.  Mr. 
Rumpf  is  the  honorary  president  of  the 
Vereinigung  der  Donauschwaben  in 
America.  While  yet  in  Austria,  he  estab- 
lished a  relief  organization  for  the  peo- 
ple of  Yugoslavia,  which  he  has  contin- 
ued following  his  arrivsd  in  the  United 
States.  He  has  been  very  active  In  aid- 
ing his  people  adapt  themselves  to  their 
newly  adopted  homes  while  retaining 
their  cultural  heritage.  He  is  also  the 
founder  of  a  German  language  school 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


SERVICEMEN  SHOULD  NOT  BE  RE- 
QUIRED TO  RETURN  TO  VIETNAM 
IN  LESS  THAN  1  YEAR 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  thousands 
and  thousands  of  American  families 
breathe  a  sigh  of  relief  when  their  sons 
who  have  served  in  Vietnam  have  put 
in  their  year  and  are  returned  to  the 
United  States.  Recently,  however.  Amer- 
ican families  are  learning  that  a  re- 
turned serviceman  from  a  combat  area, 
when  he  is  in  the  United  States  for  60 
days,  may  be  returned  back  into  that 
area.  I  just  do  not  think  it  is  fair  with 
the  manpower  we  have  in  this  Nation. 
So  on  yesterday  I  introduced  House  Con- 
current Resolution  664,  which  provides 
that  unless  we  are  in  a  declared  war. 
any  American  serviceman  who  has 
served  1  year  in  a  combat  area  and  is 
returned  to  the  United  States,  is  not  re- 
quired to  return  to  a  combat  area  for  a 
period  of  1  year.  That  will  take  care  of 
a  lot  of  these  boys  who  have  been  drafted 
for  just  a  2-year  period. 


AGRICULTURAL  CENSUS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  1969  will  be 
marked  with  another  census  of  agri- 
culture, as  required  by  law  everj-  .5  yeprs 
During  that  year  and  through  1370.  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  will  deluge  faimer.s 
throughout  the  country  with  dctai'eri 
questionnaires  covering  every  phase  ci 
farm  operations. 

The  proposed  survey  for  next  year 
demands  precise  figures  on  such  items  a.s 
the  amount  of  irrigating  water  and 
fertilizer  used  and  other  produf'tion 
practices  and  crop  yields.  The  farmer 
will  be  required  to  disclose  how  mucii 
money  he  owes,  how  he  finances  his  op- 
eration and  the  equipment  he  maintains. 

As  proposed,  the  questions  are  so  In- 


volved and  complicated  that,  in  many 
instances,  outside  professional  help  will 
be  required  to  answer  them. 

I  am  concerned  about  two  aspects  of 
this  matter. 

First,  the  nature  of  some  of  the  census 
questions  seems  actually  invasive.  There 
should  be  a  ceiling  on  how  far  the  Gov- 
ernment is  allowed  to  pry  into  the 
personal  life  of  any  citizen. 

Second,  no  farmer  or  other  business- 
man wants  to  disclose  private  informa- 
tion concerning  his  operations.  The 
farmer,  for  example,  should  not  be  asked 
to  tell  how  much  grain  he  is  storing  whUe 
awaiting  a  good  market  price.  Divulging 
such  information  would  put  him  at  a 
disadvantage  to  speculators  and  com- 
petitors. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  which  would  prohibit  the 
use  of  questions  directly  relating  to  pro- 
duction, acreage,  operation  and  flnanc- 
inp  of  any  farm  or  farmer  in  the  agri- 
cultural census. 

The  bill  will  not  restrict  legitimate 
and  appropriate  Government  access  to 
farm  information.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  already  secures  the  needed 
information  through  their  very  extensive 
surveys  and  reports. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  for  the  purpose  of  advising  the 
House  that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
IMr.  Gray]  will  call  up  the  conference 
report  on  H.R.  12603,  the  National  Visi- 
tors Center  Facilities  Act,  immediately 
following  the  conclusion  of  action  on  the 
Tax  Adjustment  Act  of  1968. 


SINE  DIE  ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  de- 
tained in  the  committee  when  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  [Mr.  Madden]  read 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  the  resolution 
which  was  adopted  by  the  Democratic 
steering  committee  with  reference  to  the 
adjournment  of  this  Congress.  I  wish  to 
compliment  the  gentleman.  I  also  wish 
to  compliment  the  steering  committee  for 
taking  this  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  unthinkable  to  me 
that  in  the  situation  In  which  we  find 
ourselves  now,  with  the  approaching  po- 
litical conventions,  we  should  not  ad- 
journ this  Congress  sine  die  prior  to  the 
conventions. 

I  would  hate  to  think  about  the  polit- 
ical speeches  and  maneuverings  that 
would  be  made  after  these  conventions, 
if  we  came  back  here  after  the  conven- 


tions adjourn.  To  say  the  least  the  at- 
mosphere would  not  be  conducive  to  the 
enactment    of    sound    legislation.    Last 
year,  the  Members  may  recall,  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Rules   adopted   a   somewhat 
similar  resolution  in  an  effort  to  get  that 
session  of  the  Congress  adjourned.  We 
think  that  action  served  well.  We  have 
repeated  that  procedure  on  several  occa- 
sions this  year.  I  have  also  discussed  this 
with  the  leadership  from  time  to  time 
this  year.  Therefore  the  purpose  of  this 
statement  is  to  advise  the  chairmen  of 
the  various  legislative  committees  and 
the  House  that  at  a  date  not  too  far  dis- 
tant we  propose  to  take  action  in  the 
Rules  Committee  to  advise  the  chairmen 
of  these  committees  that  by  a  certain 
date  they  must  have  their  bills  before 
the  Rules  Committee:  otherwise,  there 
will  be  no  action  except  upon  matters  of 
the  direst  emergency  or  in  procedural 
matters.        

FILING  AND  RECORDING  OF  JUDG- 
MENTS OR  DECREES  IN  OFFICE  OF 
RECORDER  OF  DEEDS  OF  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Sueeker's  desk  the  bill  (S.  1227),  to  pro- 
vide that  a  judgment  or  decree  of  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Colimibia  shall  not  constitute  a  lien  imtil 
filed  and  recorded  in  the  office  of  the 
Recorder  of  Deeds  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  for  other  purposes,  with  a 
Senate  amendment  to  the  House  amend- 
ment, and  concur  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment 
to  the  House  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  House  engrossed  amendment 
Insert : 

"Sec.  4.  (a»  The  amendments  made  by  the 
first  section  and  section  2  of  this  Act  shall 
apply  only  with  respect  to  judgments  or 
decrees  rendered  In.  or  recognizances  de- 
clared forfeited  by,  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  on 
and  after  April  1.  1968. 

"(b)  The  amendment  made  by  section  3  of 
this  Act  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  writs 
of  fieri  facias  issued  by  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
on  and  after  April  1, 1968." 


a  lien  on  interests  in  real  property  and 
shall  be  enforceable  by  execution  only 
when  filed  and  recorded  in  the  Office  of 
the  Recorder  of  Deeds,  thus  providing 
the  same  recordation  requirements  in 
the  same  office  as  now  apply  to  liens  es- 
tablished by  final  judgments  or  decrees 
rendered,  and  recognizances  declared 
forfeited,  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
court  of  general  sessions. 

The  House  amendment  to  the  bill  Itist 
year  made  it  apply  to  judgments  ren- 
dered on  and  after  January  1.  1968. 

The  Senate  yesterday  changed  this 
date  to  April  1.  1968.  which  will  give  am- 
ple time  and  notice  to  all  persons  con- 
cerned as  to  the  recordation  require- 
ments, so  that  they  may  protect  their 
liens  when  judgments  are  secured  in  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
Itmibla. 

The  House  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  concurs  in  the  Senate 
amendment. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  to  the  House 
amendment  was  concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.        

CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quortim  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

[Roll  No.  421 

Ashley  Dlggs  Passman 

Ashmoro  Edwards.  La.  Resnlclc 

Battln  Fulton,  Tenn.  Rostenkowskl 

Berry  Hagan  Roudebush 

Bow  Helstoskl  Roybal 

Brooks  Holland  St.  Onge 

Brown.  Calif.  King,  Calif.  Sandman 

Button  Kluczynskl  Schwelker 

Gorman  McDonald.  Selden 

Dawson  Mich.  Teague,  Tex. 

Dellenback  Mallllard 

Dent  Morse,  Mass. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
CaroUna? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject— ^I  would  like  to  inquire  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  if  this 
amendment  in  which  the  House  is  about 
to  concur  provides  only  that  the  filing 
date  shall  be  April  1,  1968.  rather  than 
January  1.  as  passed  in  the  House  bill 
last  fall? 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  is  correct.  This  bill  passed 
the  House  on  November  20,  1967,  but  the 
other  body  did  not  act  on  it  in  t'me  to 
meet  the  effective  date  therein— Janu- 
ary 1,  1968. 

The  bill  provides  that  every  final  judg- 
ment or  decree  for  the  payment  of  "money 
rendered  in  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  shall  constitute 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  399 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  imanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  

TAX  ADJUSTMENT  ACT  OF  1968 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill,  H.R.  15414,  to  continue  the  existing 
excise  tax  rates  on  communication  serv- 
ices and  on  automobiles,  and  to  apply 
more  generally  the  provisions  relating  to 
payments  of  estimated  tax  by  corpora- 
tions. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas. 
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The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  TH*  COMMirTKB  OF  THT  WHOLl 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill.  H.R.  15414.  with  Mr. 
Hamilton  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  inile.  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  Mills] 
will  be  recognized  for  2  hours  and  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Byrnes  J 
will  be  recognized  for  2  hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills!. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  my- 
self 10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  key  provisions  of 
this  bill.  H.R.  15414,  continuation  of  the 
existing  excise  tax  rates  on  passenger 
automobiles  and  telephone  service  and 
the  acceleration  of  estimated  income  tax 
by  corporations,  were  recommended  by 
the  admmistration.  These  provisions 
were  part  of  the  package  that  included 
the  administrations  request  for  a  10- 
percent  .surcharge  on  individual  and 
corporate  income  taxes.  Although  the 
committee  has  not  as  yet  concluded  its 
consideration  of  the  proposals  to  raise 
the  individual  and  corporate  Income 
taxes,  it  has  concluded  that  the  proposals 
in  the  bill  now  before  the  House  should 
be  placed  before  the  Congress  for  prompt 
consideration. 

The  Members  will  recall  that  the 
Excise  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1965  pro- 
vided for  the  gradual  reduction  of  the 
manufacturers  excise  tax  on  passenger 
automobiles  down  to  a  permanent  level 
of  1  percent.  Over  the  same  period,  the 
tax  on  telephone  service  was  to  be  re- 
duced and  finally  repealed.  In  1966,  after 
the  budget  oitlook  had  been  altered  by 
the  buildup  of  our  forces  in  Vietnam,  the 
Congress  placed  a  temporary  mora- 
torium on  the  scheduled  reductions  in 
these  two  excise  taxes.  This  mora- 
torium reUined  the  tax  on  automobiles 
at  the  current  rate  of  7  percent  and  the 
tax  on  telephone  service  at  the  rate  of 
10  percent  for  a  period  which  ends  on 
March  31.  1968.  I  month  from  today.  If 
no  further  action  is  taken,  on  April  1  the 
tax  on  automobiles  will  fall  to  a  rate 
of  2  percent  and  the  tax  on  telephone 
service  to  rate  of  1  percent. 

Clearly,  this  is  not  the  time  to  reduce 
excise  taxes  or  any  other  taxes  which 
yield  significant  amounts  of  revenue.  The 
budget  recently  submitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent anticipates  a  budget  deficit  of  $22.8 
billion  in  the  fiscal  year  1968  and  a 
deficit  of  $21.1  bllUon  in  tbgflscal  year 
1969  if  the  tax  rates  alreadys&Woy  exist- 
ing law  are  allowed  to  stand.  These 
deficit  figures  are  measured  under  the 
new.  unified  budget.  In  terms  of  the  fa- 
miliar administrative  budget,  the  pro- 
jected deficits  are  $21.6  billion  in  1968. 
and  $24.7  billion  in  1969  based  on  the 
same  assumptions.  Any  way  you  meas- 
ure it.  however,  the  deficits  are  alto- 
gether too  large.  A  tax  reduction  in  the 
face  of  deficits  of  this  size  cannot  be 
justified  especially  since  the  economy — 
while  it  still  is  not  booming  to  the  extent 
some  have  suggested  it  would — neverthe- 


less appears  relatively  stroiig  and  cer- 
tainly is  not  on  the  brink  of  a  recession. 
Continuation  of  the  existing  excise  tax 
rates  alone  will  forestall  a  reduction  in 
Federal  receipts  amounting  to  $306  mil- 
lion in  the  current  fiscal  year,  and  $2.66 
billion  in  the  fiscal  year  1969.  This  com- 
bined with  the  speedup  of  corporate  tax 
payments  will  reduce  the  projected 
budget  deficits,  as  I  just  stated,  by  $1.1 
billion  in  1968  and  $3.1  billion  in  1969. 
In  other  words,  in  the  overall  or  uni- 
fied budget  the  deficit  would  be  reduced 
from  $22.8  billion  in  1968  by  the  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation  to  $21.7  billion. 
On  the  basis  of  the  old  administrative 
budget,  the  deficit  in  1968  would  be  re- 
duced from  S21.6  billion  in  1968.  to  $20.5 
bUUon  if  we  enact  this  bill.  In  the  fiscal 
year  1968  the  unified  budget  deficit  would 
be  reduced  from  $21.1  billion  to  $18  bil- 
lion by  the  passage  of  this  legislation. 
The  administrative  budget  deficit  for 
fiscsd  year  1969  would  be  reduced  from 
$24.7  billion  to  $21.6  biUion  if  this  legis- 
lation is  passed. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  this  be  the  result  of 
anticipated  added  revenue,  or  an  end  to 
the  dog  chasing  its  tail? 

Mr.  MILLS.  There  Is  $1.1  billion  of 
additional  revenue  under  the  bill  in  1968 
and  $3.1  billion  in  1969.  If  the  gentleman 
will  look  on  page  7  of  the  report  he  will 
understand  fuUy  what  I  am  talking 
about. 

In  fiscal  year  1968  we  pick  up,  by  con- 
tinuing the  excise  tax  on  automobiles, 
S190  million  which  otherwise  would  be 
lost.  We  get  $116  million  by  continuing 
the  10-percent  tax  on  telephone  services, 
which  otherwise  would  be  lost.  Then  we 
get,  through  the  proposal  to  speed  up 
corporate  tax  payments.  $800  million  in 
that  fiscal  year.  This  gives  us  a  total  of 
$1,106  million. 

In  fiscal  year  1969  we  get,  from  con- 
tinuing the  passenger  automobile  tax  at 
7  percent.  $1.5  billion.  We  get  $1,160  mil- 
lion from  continuing  the  10-percent  tax 
on  telephone  service.  Then  we  get, 
through  the  speedup  of  corporate  tax 
payments,  another  $400  million.  This 
gives  us  for  fiscal  year  1969  $3,060  million 
that  we  would  not  get  if  we  did  not  pass 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  see  If  I  can  get  this 
straight.  The  speedup  has  to  end  some- 
time. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Yes.  it  does,  although  we 
never  lose  the  additional  revenue  we  have 
picked  up  in  the  Interval.  Over  a  5-year 
period  we  continue  to  gain  S400  million 
a  year  through  this  transition  to  full 
current  payment  for  conwrations. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  that  the  bookkeeping 
legerdemain  ends  in  about  5  years? 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  transition  ends  In  5 
years.  The  gentleman  will  remember  we 
started  this  process  for  corporations  in 
1950,  and  we  have  continued  to  make 
these  changes  since  that  time  whenever 
we  thought  the  economy  would  permit 
it.  It  also  has  helped  when  we  thought 
we  needed  revenues,  as  we  need  them 
now. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 


Mr.  MILLS.  In  view  of  the  budget  defi- 
cits in  1968  and  1969,  clearly  we  need  to 
continue  these  excise  tax  rates. 

It  is  also  clear  that  action  to  continue 
the  two  excise  tax  rates  must  be  taken 
quickly.  While  the  April  1  deadline  is 
still  a  month  away,  there  is  a  danger 
that  unless  consumers  can  be  sure  in 
advance  that  current  tax  rates  will  be 
continued,  they  may  begin  to  defer  pur- 
chases of  new  automobiles  in  expecta- 
tion of  a  significant  reduction  in  new  car 
prices  on  April  1. 

The  same  considerations  that  apply 
to  the  excise  tax  provisions  of  the  bill 
also  bear  on  the  provisions  regarding  the 
acceleration  of  payments  of  estimated 
tax  by  corporations,  the  second  major 
provision  of  this  bill.  Since  1950,  your 
committee  has  gradually  been  converting 
the  system  for  the  payment  of  tax  for 
corporations  to  a  current  payment  sys- 
tem. The  objective  has  been  to  place  cor- 
porations under  the  same  rules  for  the 
current  payment  of  Income  tax  liabilities 
as  apply  to  the  owners  of  unincorporated 
businesses,  who  must  compete  with  cor- 
porations. The  provisions  approved  in 
1950  were  the  first  of  four  actions  taken 
to  achieve  the  objective.  In  each  case 
an  attempt  was  made  to  enact  the  pro- 
visions at  a  time  when  their  implementa- 
tion would  not  hamper  the  progress  ot 
the  economy.  Also  in  each  case  the  tran- 
sition has  been  made  gradually. 

It  is  appropriate  to  complete  the  tran- 
sition to  full  current  payment  for  cor- 
porations at  this  time.  The  action  will 
strengthen  the  budget  and  it  is  unlikely 
to  have  an  adverse  effect  on  the  economy. 
However,  if  the  current  payment  pro- 
visions are  to  help  us  with  the  deficit 
In  1968,  we  must  act  promptly  so  that 
the  many  corporations  using  the  cal- 
endar year  can  put  the  new  rules  into 
effect  on  their  1968  payments  of  esti- 
mated tax  which  begin  April  15. 

Let  me  emphasize  to  the  Members  of 
the  House  that,  in  reporting  this  bill,  the 
committee  does  not  intend  to  foreclose 
possible  future  action  on  the  administra- 
tion's surcharge  proposal.  The  question 
remains  before  the  committee  and  no  de- 
cision has  as  yet  been  reached.  When  a 
decision  will  be  reached  Is  uncertain. 
There  are  too  many  imponderables.  The 
committee  as  a  whole  has  taken  no  action 
on  the  surcharge  since  Istst  October  3 
.  when  it  adopted  a  resolution  temporarily 
laying  it  aside.  Since  that  time  we  have 
twice  further  considered  the  surcharge 
proposal  but  reached  no  different  deci- 
sion with  respect  to  it. 

It  might  be  well,  however,  for  me  at 
this  time  to  restate  my  position  with  re- 
spect to  the  surcharge  proposal  although 
I  believe  my  position  is  clear.  I  believe 
that  any  Income  tax  increase  should  be 
coupled  with  actions  evidencing  firm 
control  over  the  expenditure  side  of  the 
budget  both  In  spirit  and  deed.  There 
have  been  some  improvements  taken  in 
this  regard  but  in  my  estimation  not  suf- 
ficient to  yet  justify  final  consideration 
of  tax  Increases. 

There,    of   course,    could   be   factors 

which  in  effect  might  force  the  Congress 

to  support  tax  increases.  Let  me  refer 

to  two  of  them  briefiy. 

This  could  occur,  for  example,  if  we 
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were  to  be  faced  with  a  substantial  accel- 
eration of  war  expenditures.  But  this  de- 
velopment should  convince  even  more 
people  that  you  cannot  carry  on  at  home 
as  usual  while  paying  for  the  dollar  cost 
of  a  war,  and  thus  bring  addltiontil 
retrenchment. 

This  need  for  additional  taxes  could 
aLso  occur  if  we  were  faced  with  sub- 
stantial infiatlonary  pressures  generated 
from  an  excess  of  demand.  But  this,  too, 
would  make  more  evident  the  need  for 
greater  expenditure. 

So,  under  either  contingency  what  I 
am  pointing  out  is  that  there  would  still 
be  the  need,  even  intensified  as  I  see  it, 
for  the  very  thing  that  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  initially  pointed 
out  as  a  corollary  to  any  tax  increase. 

What  we  are  saying  is  this:  In  time  of 
war  heretofore  we  have  always  as  cit- 
izens and  as  government  had  to  tighten 
our  belts  just  a  little  bit.  I  think  in  order 
to  avoid  many,  many  problems  that  will 
plasue  us  through  not  doing  it,  ultimately 
we  are  going  to  find  that  we  have  to 
do  this  same  thing  for  so  long  as  we 
incur  these  additional  war  expenditures. 
I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  prices 
liave  been  increasing  in  the  last  several 
months  and  that  our  gross  national  prod- 
uct had   been   increasing.   I   recognize 
also    that    an    inventory    accumulation 
process  has  begun.  However,  it  seems  to 
me  that  there  still  is  some  slack  on  the 
demand  side  of  the  economy.  The  latest 
production  index,  that  for  January,  is 
only  slightly  above  that  of  a  year  ago. 
and  is  actually  down  slightly  from  De- 
cember. Plant  capacity  utilization  is  still 
well  below  preferred  operating  rates.  And 
retail  sales  are  not  up  as  much  as  many 
expected.  New  orders  for  durable  goods 
and  machine  tools  fell  in  January  and 
the  level  of  housing  starts  was  below  the 
November  figure.  In  short  it  seems  to  me 
that  while  the  economy  is  strong,  the 
price  rises  we  are  getting  are  still  at- 
tributable to  a  cost-push  situation,  not 
a   demand-pull   situation.   Under   such 
conditions  a  tax  Increase  not  accom- 
panied by  rigorous  expenditure  control 
in  my  view  is  of  questionable  value.  Our 
problem  occurred  because  we  materially 
increased  our  annual  rate  of  spending  at 
a  faster  pace   than   revenue  Increases 
from  enlarged  economic  activity  could 
occur. 

Before  leaving  this  general  topic,  let 
me  also  say  a  word  about  our  interna- 
tional financial  situation.  I  believe  it  is 
essential  to  maintain  the  soundness  of 
the  dollar.  Under  present  conditions  this 
includes  maintenance  of  the  present 
price  of  gold  and  the  settling  of  our  in- 
ternational accounts  in  gold  or  in  the 
new  special  drawing  rights.  I,  for  one, 
will  watch  carefully  the  interrelationship 
of  these  matters  to  our  domestic  situa- 
tion. 

To  return  once  more  to  this  bill,  while 
there  are  a  number  of  factors  causing 
us  to  postpone  our  decision  on  the  pro- 
posed income  tax  increase,  we  do  not 
want  them  to  jeopardize  the  effective- 
ness of  the  proposals  in  this  bill.  We 
must  not  delay  their  implementation  tm- 
til  the  decision  on  the  surcharge  can 
be  made.  At  the  same  time,  we  refuse 
to  make  a  premature  decision  on  the 
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surcharge  issue  simply  because  prompt 
action  must  be  taken  on  the  measures  in 
this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  turn  now  to  a 
specific  discussion  of  the  features  of  this 
bill. 

THE    EXCISE    TAXES 

The  first  provision  in  this  bill  concerns 
the  manufacturers  excise  tax  on  auto- 
mobiles. It  continues  the  present  7-per- 
cent rate  of  tax  for  the  remainder  of  this 
calendar  year  and  the  calendar  year 
1969.  On  January  1,  1970,  the  tax  will  be 
reduced  to  5  percent.  Similar  2-percent- 
age-point  reductions  will  be  made  on 
January  1,  1971,  and  January  1,  1972. 
Finally,  the  bill  caUs  for  the  repeal  of 
the  tax  on  January  1,  1973.  Under  ex- 
isting law,  the  tax  would  not  be  repealed 
but  would  be  retained  at  a  permanent 
rate  of  1  percent. 

The  schedule  of  reductions  provided 
for  this  excise  tax  was  determined  after 
consultation  with  representatives  of  the 
auto  industry.  A  reduction  of  more  than 
2  percentage  points  at  any  one  time 
might  disrupt  the  industry  by  causing 
consumers  to  defer  purchases  as  the 
time  for  the  next  tax  reduction  drew 
near.  Furthermore,  the  market  for  sales 
of  used  cars  might  be  adversely  affected 
if  the  price  of  new  cars  fell  significantly 
as  a  result  of  a  sharp  reduction  in  the 
Federal  excise  tax. 

From  the  industry's  point  of  view. 
January  1  is  the  best  date  upon  which  to 
schedule  a  reduction.  Sales  are  usually 
brisk  in  the  fall  after  new  models  are 
introduced.  Any  deferral  of  purchases 
from  this  period  of  strong  sales  wUl  not 
have  serious  repercussions.  Further- 
more, the  purchases  will  be  deferred  un- 
til the  winter  months  when  sales  are 
traditionally  weak. 

The  bill  also  continues  the  present  10- 
percent  tax  on  local  telephone  service, 
toll  service,  and  teletypewriter  exchange 
service  until  January  1,  1970.  Reductions 
in  this  tax  are  coordinated  with  the  re- 
ductions in  the  tax  on  passenger  automo- 
biles. The  tax  rate  will  fall  to  5  percent 
on  January  1.  1970,  to  3  percent  on 
January  1, 1971.  to  1  percent  on  January 
1,  1972.  and  will  be  repealed  beginning 
In  1973. 

CUBBENT   PATMENT   OP    CORPORATE   TAX 
LIABIUTTES 


The  bill  will  also  place  corporations  on 
the  same  current  tax  payment  system  as 
Is  already  applicable  to  individuals.  The 
two  groups  are  not  on  the  same  footing 
now.  Individuals  are  required  to  file  a 
declaration  of  estimated  tax  and  pay 
equal  quarterly  installments  of  the  esti- 
mated tax  if  they  expect  their  final  tax 
liabilities  to  exceed  withheld  amoimts 
by  $40.  Corporations,  on  the  other  hand, 
do  not  have  to  make  current  tax  pay- 
ments if  their  expected  tax  liabilities  are 
less  than  $100,000.  Even  if  their  liabil- 
ities exceed  this  amount,  their  current 
tax  payments  need  only  be  based  on  the 
liabilities  in  excess  of  $100,000. 

The  existing  system  provides  medium- 
sized  and  small  corporations  a  tax  ad- 
vantage over  sole  proprietorships  and 
partnerships.  These  corporations  can  de- 
fer the  payment  of  as  much  as  $100,000 
of  Federal  tax  liability  until  the  year 
following  the  tax  year,  while  the  propri- 


etorships and  partnerships  they  compete 
with  cannot.  The  owners  of  these  unin- 
corporated businesses  have  to  make  cur- 
rent tax  payments  based  on  the  entire 
expected  tax  liability  of  the  business. 

This  bill  removes  this  advantage  cor- 
porations now  enjoy  by  placing  them 
under  the  same  rules  as  those  governing 
estimated  tax  payments  of  individuals. 
A  5-year  transition  period  is  provided, 
however,  so  that  the  shift  to  the  new 
basis  will  not  cause  hardship  for  those 
aCfected.  A  corporation  with  $100,000  or 
more  of  tax  liability  will  have  to  lower  the 
present  exemption  to  $80,000  for  taxable 
years  beginning  in  1968.  The  exemption 
will  be  lowered  to  $60,000  in  1969,  to  $40,- 
000  in  1970,  to  $20,000  in  1971,  and  elim- 
inated  in   1972.  Corporations  with   tax 
liabilities  of  less  than  $100,000  will  be 
asked  to   pay  currently  20  percent  of 
their  expected  tax  liability  in  1968,  40 
percent  of  their  expected  tax  liability  in 
1969.  60  percent  in  1970.  80  percent  in 
1971,  and  the  entire  amoimt,  if  over  $40 
in   1972.   In   this  way,   all   corporations 
with  taxable  income  will  begin  to  make 
some    form    of   current   payments    this 
year.   They  will  reach   a   fully  current 
status  with  respect  to  these  payments 
in  1972. 

On  a  related  matter,  the  bill  provides 
for  a  penalty,  or,  more  accurately,  an  ad- 
dition to  tax,  if  corporations  fail  to  pay 
at  least  80  percent  of  the  amount  they 
are  required  to  pay  under  the  current 
payment  provisions.  At  the  present  time, 
there  is  no  addition  to  tax  if  corporations 
pay  as  little  as  70  percent  of  the  required 
amount  while  individuals  have  a  penalty 
imposed  unless  they  pay  80  percent  of 
the  amount  required  under  the  current 
payment  provisions.  Tlie  penalty  for  fail- 
ing to  meet  the  70-percent  test  under 
present  law,  or  80-percent  test  under  the 
bill,  is  computed  at  the  annual  rate  of  6 
percent  of  the  impaid  liability.  This  is 
the  same  percentage  that  now  also  ap- 
plies for  underpayments  of  estimated  tax 
on  the  part  of  individuals. 

QUICK    REFUND    OF    OVERPAYMENTS 

A  number  of  corporations  will  be  re- 
quired to  make  current  payments  of  tax 
for  the  first  time  under  this  bill.  Others 
will  have  to  pay  a  much  larger  portion 
of  their  tax  liability  on  a  current  basis. 
With  this  more  exacting  current  pay- 
ment system,  it  Is  likely  that  a  number 
of  corporations  may  inadvertently  make 
substantial  overpayments  of  tax.  This 
may  occur  because  the  income  they  ex- 
pect at  the  beginning  of  the  year  will 
not  be  realized  due  to  some  unfortunate 
experience,  such  as  a  fire,  flood,  or  down- 
turn in  sales,  that  occurs  toward  the 
end  of  the  year. 

Under  existing  law,  it  may  take  quite 
a  while  to  obtain  refunds  for  these  over- 
payments of  estimated  tax  because  re- 
funds cannot  be  obtained  until  the  tax 
return  for  the  year  is  filed.  While  March 
15  is  the  tax  return  due  date  for  a  cal- 
endar year  corporation,  many  corpora- 
tions find  it  difficult  to  complete  the  ex- 
tensive preparation  required  for  their 
tax  returns  by  the  due  date  and  there- 
fore must  request  a  3-  to  6-month  ex- 
tension of  time  in  which  to  file.  Any  such 
extension  postpones  the  receipt  of  a  re- 
fund. A  further  postponement  may  re- 
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8\ilt  from  the  fact  that  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  has  45  days  after  the 
filing  In  which  to  make  a  refund  with- 
out Incurring  Interest  charges  on  the 
overpayment. 

To  prevent  hardships  of  the  type  I 
have  described,  the  committee  has  In- 
cluded in  the  bUl  a  provision  for  quick 
refunds  of  overpayments  of  estimated 
tax  by  corporations.  This  provision  is 
similar  in  many  respects  to  existing  pro- 
visions for  quick  refunds  when  there  Is 
a  net  operating  loss  carryback  or  a  carry- 
back of  unused  Investment  credits. 

This  bin  permits  a  corporation  to  ap- 
ply for  a  quick  refund  immediately  after 
the  close  of  the  taxable  year  even  though 
it  is  not  ready  to  file  its  return  at  that 
time.  A  corporation  may  file  for  such  a 
refund  if  its  revised  appraisal  of  its  esti- 
mated income  tax  llabUity  indicates  that 
estimated  tax  payments  made  previous- 
ly will  exceed  the  final  liability  by  5  per- 
cent of  that  liability  and  by  at  least  $200. 
When  an  Application  for  such  a  refund 
is  ftled,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  will 
be  required  to  make  the  refund  based  on 
the  excess  over  the  corporation's  latest 
estimate  of  final  tax  liabUity.  A  refund 
must  be  made  by  the  Service  within  45 
days  after  the  application  has  been  filed 
unless  the  application  contains  material 
omissions  or  errors.  To  prevent  a  possible 
abuse  under  this  provision,  a  penalty  or 
addition  to  tax.  computed  at  the  annual 
rate  of  6  percent,  and  of  the  same  type 
as  now  applies  for  underpayments  of  es- 
timated tax,  will  be  made  if  the  refund 
is  later  found  to  have  been  excessive. 

OTHOl  PROVISIONS 


the  timing  of  the  flow  of  fimds  Into  the 
Treasury,  A  corporation  will  continue  to 
be  able,  of  course,  to  send  a  representa- 
tive to  make  the  required  deposits  in  per- 
son on  the  actual  due  dates. 

CONCLUSION 


This  bill  also  simplifies  compliance 
with  the  estimated  tax  provisions  by  re- 
lieving corparations  of  the  necessity  of 
filing  declarations  of  estimated  tax  In 
connection  with  their  quarterly  estimated 
tax  payments.  Corporations  now  gen- 
erally pay  estimated  tax  by  depositing 
the  amounts  in  a  bank  designated  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  and  are  pro- 
vided with  quarterly  deposit  forms  for 
this  purpose  by  the  Service.  These  forms 
provide  sufficient  records  for  both  the 
corporation  and  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  A  formal  declaration  of  esti- 
mated Ux  is,  therefore,  no  longer  neces- 
sarv  for  corporations. 

The  final  provision  of  this  bill  assures 
a  corporation  that  a  deposit  of  tax  which 
Is  mailed  2  or  more  days  before  the 
due  date  will  be  considered  paid  on  time 
even  if  the  mall  delivery  should  be  de- 
layed so  that  the  deposit  does  not  reach 
the  bank  until  after  the  due  date  for  the 
installment.  For  example,  if  the  15th  of 
the  month  is  the  due  date,  the  deposit 
must  be  mailed  by  midnight  on  the  13th. 
This  applies  to  deposits  of  estimated 
taxes,  withheld  taxes,  employment  taxes 
and  excise  Uxes.  The  bill  extends  the  ap- 
proach already  applied  in  the  case  of 
tax  returns  to  cover  the  mailing  of  de- 
posits of  estimated  tax.  The  bill  provides, 
however,  that  such  a  deposit  must  be 
mailed  2  days  or  more  before  the  due 
date  in  order  to  be  treated  as  paid  on 
time  since  this  probably  represents  the 
average  elapse  of  time  before  mall  de- 
livery occurs.  The  bill,  therefore,  estab- 
lishes that  timely  mailing  will  be  con- 
sidered timely  filing  without  disrupting 


Mr  Chairman,  this  bill  does  not  in- 
crease tax  liabilities  beyond  levels  al- 
ready imposed.  It  does  forestall  a  reduc- 
tion in  tax  rates  on  two  important  excise 
taxes  and  it  accelerates  the  collection  of 
the  corporate  income  tax  to  place  it  on 
the  same  footing  with  the  collection  of 
Individual  income  taxes.  The  actions 
taken  in  the  bill  are  appropriate  under 
current  economic  conditions  and  in  view 
of  prospective  budget  deficits.  Prompt 
action  is  essential,  however.  If  the  bill  is 
to  achieve  its  objective.  I  urge  the  House 
to  give  its  speedy  approval  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate 
the  distinguished  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  yielding  to 
me. 

I  would  like  to  go  back  for  just  a  min- 
ute to  what  I  understand  from  reading 
the  report  and  the  biU  is  the  removal  of 
the  exclusion  from  small  businesses  of 
estimated  filing  of  Income  tax  as  a  cor- 
porate body  if  their  adjusted  Income  is 
less  than  $100,000  a  year  for  tax  purposes. 
Is  it  true  that  under  those  circum- 
stances, there  will  be  In  effect  not  only 
a  moving  up.  according  to  the  table  pro- 
vided I  believe  on  page  9  of  the  bill— but 
also  that  there  very  well  might  be  a  harsh 
effect  on  such  small  businesses,  for  prac- 
tical purposes,  during  this  5-year  period? 
No  one  believes  that  it  will  ever  be  re- 
moved, perhaps,  if  we  continue  under 
our  present  assumptions — and  that  this 
permanent  law  would  have  the  effect  of 
doubling  the  tax  on  the  smaller  corpora- 
tions. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  do  not  think  anything 
win  be  done  In  the  case  of  small  corpora- 
tions which  has  not  already  occurred  In 
the  case  of  unincorporated  businesses. 
Mr.  HALL.  I  just  believe  that  this  needs 
more  explanation  and  I  am  asking  only 
for  such  Information. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Perhaps  I  did  not  go  into 
it  enough  in  my  earlier  statement. 

Let  me  explain  how  these  two  speedup 
provisions  work  this  way.  At  the  present 
time  corporations  are  required  to  pay  on 
a  current  basis  only  Income  tax  liabili- 
ties In  excess  of  $100,000.  In  addition, 
there  Is  no  penalty  If  no  more  than  70 
percent  of  these  liabilities  over  $100,000 
are  paid  on  a  current  basis. 

The  bill  first  of  all  provides  that  this 
70  percent  is  to  be  changed  to  80  percent. 
This  occurs  immediately  and  is  fully  ef- 
fective for  1968.  This  is  the  same  per- 
centage of  liabilities  which  must  be  paid 
on  a  current  basis  by  individuals  and  sole 
proprietorships. 

The  bill  also  removes  the  $100,000  ex- 
emption over  a  5-year  period  with  the 
result  that  corporations  eventually  will 
have  to  pay  80  percent  of  their  tax  lia- 
bilities on  a  current  basis  If  they  have  tax 
liabilities  of  over  $40.  As  a  result,  large 
corporations  will  have  to  pay  more  on  a 
current  basis,  since  the  $100,000  exemp- 


ti<Mi  will  no  longer  apply  to  them.  In  ad- 
dition, small  corporations  which  pres- 
ently pay  nothing  on  a  current  basis  will 
gradually  have  to  pay  their  taxes  cur- 
rently, as  is  already  true  of  Individuals, 
sole  proprietorships,  and  partnerships. 

The  bill  provides,  however,  a  5-year 
transition  period  before  this  $100,000  ex- 
emption is  completely  wiped  out.  As  a  1 1  - 
suit.  In  1968  corporations  are  to  have  an 
exemption  of  80  percent  of  their  tax  lia- 
bilities under  $100,000.  Then,  In  1969  this 
exemption  Is  to  be  60  percent,  and  so  on, 
decreasing  20  percentage  points  a  year 
until  the  exemption  disappears  In  1972. 
This  spreads  the  additional  payments 
which  must  be  made  during  this  transi- 
tional period  in  a  manner  which  will  pre- 
vent any  substantial  increase  in  current 
tax  payments  for  corporations  in  any  one 
year. 

Bear  in  mind  two  things:  under  no 
circumstances  are  we  changing  the  ba.sic 
tax  liability.  That  is  my  first  point. 

Then  bear  in  mind  this:  All  we  are 
doing  with  respect  to  corporations  is 
finally  placing  them  on  the  same  basis 
that  partnerships,  proprietorships,  and 
sole  proprietorships  have  been  on  since 
we  put  into  effect  this  more  rapid  pay- 
ment of  taxes. 

So  I  do  not  believe  it  can  be  said  that 
we  are  lmjx)slng  an  undue  burden  upon 
these  corporations,  especially  in  view  of 
the  transition  period.  What  we  are  do- 
ing Is  bringing  their  current  tax  pay- 
ments into  line  with  the  identical  current 
tax  payments  that  have  been  made  by 
sole  proprietorships,  partnerships  and  in- 
dividuals for  many  years. 

Mr.  HALL.  If  the  gentleman  wUl  yield 
fiuther.  he  would  confirm  the  fact  that 
it  is  not  true  that  the  small  units,  that  is. 
those  under  $100,000  per  annum  tax  lia- 
bility, will  be  assessed  In  effect  at  20  per- 
cent surtax,  and  will  have  to  pay  this  for 
a  5-year  period  under  the  accelerated 
plan. 

Mr.  MILLS.  If  you  want  to  say  that 
there  is  some  enlargement  in  their  pay- 
ments during  those  5  years,  I  would  have 
to  admit  the  gentleman  is  correct,  but 
there  has  been  no  Increase  in  their  lia- 
bllitles.  If  we  did  not  add  the  speed-up 
In  payments  to  the  existing  payments 
being  made  in  the  calendar  year  1968 
for  the  taxable  year  1967,  we  would  have 
to  forgive  some  part  of  the  1967  liability. 
When  we  put  individuals  on  a  pay-as- 
you-go  basis,  we  did  forgive  a  part.  But 
when  we  put  the  larger  corporations  on 
that  basis,  those  with  more  than  $100,000 
bf  tax  liability,  we  did  not  forgive  them 
anything.  But  we  did  space  It  over  a 
number  of  years,  and  we  are  doing  the 
same  thing  now,  so  as  not  to  place  an  un- 
due burden  upon  them.  Had  we  said.  "Pay 
50  percent  the  first  year,  100  percent  the 
second  year."  then  I  think  we  would 
have  been  unduly  affecting  their  cash 

flow.  ^^  ... 

Mr.  HALT.  The  gentleman  weights  this 
simplv  with  the  need  of  the  Nation  for 
Income,  while  recognizing  that  we  do 
have  in  this  accelerated  process  a  surtax 
on  a  surtax,  so  to  speak.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Let  me  put  it  in  a  different 
way.  I  do  not  like  to  take  credit  for 
things  around  here,  but  It  Is  my  recol- 
lection that  I  was  the  one  who  started 
this  idea  of  having  corporations  pay  on 


an  accelerated  basis  back  In  the  Truman 
administration.  I  found  I  could  sen  my 
idea  of  bringing  greater  equity  in  the  tax 
law  because  at  that  time  they  found  it 
improved  the  budget  situation.  That  may 
have  been  the  reason  they  voted  It.  I  do 
not  know.  But  I  have  always  advocated 
this  not  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  help 
the  budget,  but  for  the  purpose  of  trying 
to  bring  equality  of  tax  payments  be- 
tween the   fellow   who  runs  the  little 
corner   grocery   store   and   the   general 
grocery  across  the  street  that  operates 
in  a  corporate  form.  I  have  never  been 
able  to  understand  why  an  individual 
proprietor  is  called  upon  to  pay  80  per- 
cent of  his  tax  within  the  taxable  year— 
that  is  if  it  exceeds  $40— and  a  corpora- 
tion making  a  lot  more,  perhaps,  is  per- 
mitted to  pay  much  or  all  of  its  tax  over 
a  period  in  the  following  year.  That  is 
a  tremendous  advantage  to  have  your 
money  for  that  length  of  time  when  you 
are  in  competition  with  someone  else  who 
does  not  have  the  use  of  this  money. 

And  bear  in  mind  that  although  there 
are  a  lot  of  small  corporations,  but  there 
are  many  times  more  of  the  individually- 
owned  unincorporated  businesses. 

Mr.  HALL.  But  the  gentleman  would 
apree  with  me  that  through  the  OEO 
and  the  SBA  we  are  subsidizing  many 
small  corporations  that  are  trying  to  get 
into  production  on  a  self-sustaining 
basis,  and  they  are  reporting  Incomes 
with  less  than  $100,000  a  year.  So  one 
wonders  why  we  do  that  on  the  one  hand 
and  now  turn  around  and  put  a  surtax  on 
them  on  the  other. 

Mr.  MILLS.  My  friend  from  Missouri 
knows  that  there  are  many  inconsist- 
encies in  government  rules.  I  cannot 
explain  all  of  these  inconsistencies.  Here. 
we  are  thinking  in  terms  of  equating  tax 
burdens  and  the  payment  of  taxes.  That 
is  all  we  had  In  mind. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  While  we 
are  discussing  this  question,  I  believe  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  I  do  not 
know  we  are  doing  exact  equity  as  be- 
tween the  small  corporation  or  the 
small  comer  proprietorship  and  the  cor- 
porate entity,  because  If  we  were  going 
to  do  complete  equity,  we  would  forgive 
three- fourths  of  1  year's  tax  obligation 
in  connection  with  the  speedup,  which 
is  what  we  did  with  individuals.  There  is 
no  question  that  what  we  are  doing  here 
is  to  bring  about  consistency,  and  within 
5  years  we  will  have  any  difference 
phased  out.  At  that  time  individuals  and 
corporations  will  be  on  a  completely  con- 
sistent basis. 

But  during  this  period,  a  corporate 
entity  under  $100,000  wlU  be  paying  In 
a  sense  120  percent  the  first  year.  20  per- 
cent additional  the  next  year,  and  20 
percent  additional  the  next.  In  other 
words,  for  each  year,  that  corporation 
will  be  paying  the  balance  of  the  prior 
years'  liability  plus  an  additional  20- 
percent  speedup  for  the  current  year. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  point  I  waa  making 
is  that  the  percentage  Is  never  more 
than  a  20-percent  Increase  in  payments. 
But.  when  we  placed  indivlduala  on  a 


current  basis  we  required  them  to  shift 
over  within  the  first  year.  Had  we  not 
forgiven  some  part  of  the  existing  out- 
standing liability,  we  would  have  put 
them  In  the  position  of  paying  200  per- 
cent in  that  year. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  That  is 
right.  The  only  point  I  was  trying  to 
bring  out  was  that  there  was  a  forgive- 
ness when  we  applied  this  technique  to 
the  individual,  the  private  Individual 
taxi>ayer.  ,     ,^ 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the 
chairman  said  that  In  the  first  place- 
arid  this  seems  inexcusable  to  me.  and 
although  I  came  on  the  floor  prepared  to 
vote  for  this  bill  because  of  the  exigencies 
of  the  timing,  if  we  are  not  allowing  that 
for  that  buildup,  and  people  are  having 
trouble  anyway  with  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  and  keeping  their  em- 
ployees on  the  payroll,  to  me  It  seems 
utterly  inexcusable. 

Mr.    MILLS.   Mr.   Chairman,   let   me 
point  out.  that  although  the  speedup  ac- 
counts for  an  $800  million  tax  increa.se 
in  the  first  year.  $400  million  of  this  re- 
sults from  the  change  in  reporting  from 
70  to  80  percent.  This  applies  to  all  cor- 
porations.   The    other    $400    million    is 
spread    among    aU    corporations,    both 
those  that  have  more  than  $100,000  of 
tax  "and  those  that  have  less  than  $100,000 
of  tax ;  so  I  think  it  is  reasonable  for  me 
to  say  that  the  burden  of  much  of  this 
speedup  is  on  the  larger  corporatlns. 
Mr.  HALL.  I  understand  that. 
Mr.  MILLS.  I  would  hope  the  gentle- 
man will  see  that  and  go  along  with  it. 
Mr.  HALL.  The  gentleman  has  a  good 
legislative  record  and  I  appreciate  his 
patience. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  do  not  recall  that  there 
was  much  testimony  before  the  commit- 
tee specifically  on  the  speedup.  How- 
ever. I  think  it  Is  fair  to  say  that  one 
of  the  organizations  which  speaks  for 
small  business  suggested  we  provide  the 
speedup  only  with  respect  to  corpora- 
tions that  owe  $5,000  or  more  of  tax. 
I  believe  that  was  the  point  to  begin  the 
speedup  which  they  suggested.  We  in  the 
committee,  however,  thought  that  this 
was  the  time — as  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  IMr.  Byrnes]  points  out — 
place  the  two  types  of  business— propri- 
etorships and  corporations — on  the  same 
payment  basis. 

Mr.  HALL.  If  I  may  just  simply  state, 
I  speak  not  for  anyone  of  any  group.  I 
speak  as  president  of  two  corporations 
that  come  in  this  position. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  vnW.  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  a 
little  afraid  the  record  Is  not  as  clear  as 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  has  sug- 
gested. The  chairman  has  said — and  I 
would  like  to  emphasize — this  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  tax  liability.  It  has  to 
do  with  when  we  pay  the  tax.  Look  at 
It  this  way.  If  a  corporation  went  out  of 
existence.  It  would  not  be  pajring  any 
more  tax  at  all.  It  simply  would  have 
prepaid  its  tax  or  paid  it  sooner.  It  has 
to  do  with  cash  flow. 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Of  course,  cash  flow  is 


an  important  Item.  We  placed  Individuals 
almost  on  a  pay-as-you-go  procedure  on 
taxes  long  ago.  We  are  trying  to  do  this 
for  corporations.  It  does  have  a  bearing 
on  cash  fiow  but  not  on  liabilities. 

Mr.  MILLS.  It  does,  definitely.  I  men- 
tioned that. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  know. 
Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  believe  the  record 
should  be  clear  on  one  point.  Individuals 
generally  were  not  forgiven  a  full  year's 
taxes.  The  fact  is  that  they  were  forgiven 
three-quarters  of  1  year's  tax  or  $50. 
whichever  was  greater.  In  addition  they 
had  to  make  the  transition  In  a  single 
year.  I  believe  these  are  important  dis- 
tinctions. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  thf 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  mentioned  the  price 
of  gold  and  stated,  I  believe,  that  he  was 
opposed  to  the  change,  for  the  present 
at  least,  in  the  price  of  gold,  at  $35  an 
oimce.  I  have  often  wondered  how  the 
price  of  gold  was  fixed  in  the  first  place 
at  $35  an  ounce.  I  understand  who  was 
in  the  Executive  Office  at  that  time  and 
who  Issued  the  Executive  order  which  de- 
nied to  the  American  people  the  right  to 
use  gold  as  a  medium  of  exchange  in  this 
country,  but  I  wonder  on  what  basis  it 
was  originally  fixed  at  $35  an  ounce.  I 
have  never  been  able  to  find  out. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  do  not  have  the  histori- 
cal data  readily  at  hand  to  answer  the 
gentleman's  question. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  passage  of  this 
bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  has  consumed  31  minutes.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  IMr.  Byrnes  I. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wiscon.sin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis  1. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  support 
this  legislation,  primarily  because  of  the 
fiscal  situation  In  which  we  find  our- 
selves 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  we  still  are 
phasing  out  these  Federal  excise  taxes, 
which  I  believe  Is  desirable. 

As  the  chairman  has  pointed  out,  this 
other  reform,  getting  all  of  our  society 
closer  to  a  pay-as-you-go  basis  on  the 
corporate  Income  tax,  as  Is  already  true 
in  the  case  of  the  personal  income  tax, 
is  something  that  we  are  always  looking 
for.  True,  it  has  an  immediate  advantage 
to  the  Federal  Government,  but  we  ac- 
tually are  merely  speeding  up  the  time 
when  moneys  which  would  eventually 
come  In  anyway  are  to  be  counted  as 
revenues. 

I  believe  the  primary  matter  before  us 
is  to  recognize  that  this  measure  Is  In- 
adequate In  that  It  does  not  get  at  the 
basic  deficit  the  administration  has  for 
the  present  fiscal  year  1968  or  at  the  defi- 
cit projected  for  the  fiscal  year  1969. 

I  wish  to  say  further,  even  if  we  were 
to  adopt  the  President's  program  for  a 
surtax,   bringing   In,   along   with  some 
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other  things,  about  $13  billion,  this  would 
be  inadequate  to  meet  the  difficulties 
which  exist  in  our  fiscal  affairs. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  testified  that  even  with 
the  surtax  prices  will  rise  about  3  per- 
cent this  year.  This  is  an  unbearable 
amount.  This  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
serious  problem  of  the  international  bal- 
ance of  payments.  As  the  domestic  infla- 
tion rises,  it  encourages  a  further  in- 
crease of  imports  and  a  diminution  of 
exports,  thus  cutting  in  on  the  big  plus 
we  have  had  in  our  international  balance 
of  payments;  namely,  our  balance  of 
trade. 

It  is  almost  unbelievable  that  we 
should  be  here  on  a  bill  Involving  a  bil- 
lion dollars  of  revenue  when  the  deficits, 
as  shown  in  the  committee  report,  in 
both  fiscal  years  may  be  $20  billion,  and 
possibly  even  more. 

That  is  without  even  thinking  of 
whether  or  not  this  Vietnam  situation 
should  heat  up.  As  I  urged  in  debating 
the  nile,  if  the  people  thought  there  was 
a  better  fiscal  way  out  of  this,  and  if 
anybody  wanted  to  offer  a  surtax,  they 
could  do  it.  This  was  with  respect  to  the 
thought,  which  some  people  had,  that  it 
was  just  the  chairman  on  Ways  and 
Means  that  was  being  obstinate  in  hold- 
ing it  up.  Of  course  it  is  not.  The  heavy 
majority  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  members,  including  myself, 
baclced  the  chairman  on  this  point. 

Now  I  do  not  want  to  hit  on  our  deficit 
problem  through  our  surtax.  If  it  could  be 
offered  here,  and  I  think  it  would  be  very 
clear  that  the  House  feels  about  the  same 
way  as  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  and  I  might  say  that  the  individ- 
ual Members  of  this  House  pretty  ac- 
curately reflect  the  thinking  of  the 
American  people  on  this.  To  those  in  the 
administration,  who  have  been  saying 
that  it  is  those  of  us  who  cannot  stand  the 
heat  and  do  what  they  say  is  the  right 
thing,  that  is,  urge  a  tax  increase,  and 
who  are  saying  that  the  people  are  wrong 
and  must  be  directed  toward  a  correction 
of  their  ways,  I  say  it  is  clear  that  the 
administration  is  the  one  that  is  in  error. 
The  only  clear  way  to  hit  at  this  deflcit — 
and  they  have  been  told  this  by  every 
economist  and  businessman  in  this 
field — is  to  cut  expenditures.  However, 
the  administration  is  not  going  to  do  it. 
As  I  said  yesterday,  there  is  only  one 
thing  keeping  the  people  in  Europe  from 
really  making  a  run  on  the  dollar  by 
cashing  in  their  $32  billion  in  claims.  The 
thing  holding  them  back  Is  that  they 
realize  there  is  an  election  this  Novem- 
ber. They  think  that  the  American  peo- 
ple are  going  to  kick  out  an  administra- 
tion which  cannot  balance  the  budget — 
and  not  only  cannot  but  will  not. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri 5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  They  not  only  cannot, 
but  their  theory  is  that  this  is  not 
necessary. 

Now,  getting  back  to  this  specific  prob- 
lem, I  do  want  to  refer  to  our  commit- 
tee report  on  page  2  which  sets  up  some 
of  these  budget  estimates.  In  order  to 


clarify  them  just  a  bit.  I  am  happy  that 
the  committee  did  put  in  a  translation  of 
the  budgets  of  1968  and  1969  into  the 
administrative  budget  estimates  which 
we  had  been  following  up  until  this  year 
when  the  budget  was  revised  and  pre- 
sented in  a  unified  format.  The  $137  bil- 
lion expenditures  for  1968  must  be  inter- 
polated because  yesterday  I  referred,  and 
correctly  so,  to  an  expenditure  level  of 
over  $140  billion.  The  bases  for  this  es- 
timate are  in  the  economic  indicators. 
I  simply  take  the  average  monthly  ex- 
penditures so  far  this  fiscal  year,  and 
then  multiply  the  average  by  the  num- 
ber of  months.  Now.  the  seeming  discrep- 
ancy occurs  because  in  this  $137  billion 
they  still  are  coimting  on  using  sales  of 
participation  certificates  to  reduce  ex- 
penditures. In  the  new  budget  I  am 
happy  to  say  they  are  treating  partici- 
pation certificate  sales  as  increased  rev- 
enue, which  is  a  way  of  financing  in- 
creased expenditures.  They  have  not  yet 
actually  sold  participation  certificates  in 
this  amount,  but  actually  they  are  spend- 
ing at  a  level  of  about  $142  billion  on  the 
administrative  budget  basis.  This  does 
not  alter  the  deflcit  flgure  because,  if 
they  do  sell  the  participation  certificates, 
then  the  receipts  will  reduce  the  deficit 
to  that  extent.  The  $21  billion  figure  on 
the  deflcit  is  not  in  error,  but  suppose 
we  do  not  sell  the  participation  certifi- 
cates. Then  the  deficit  flgiu-e  would  be 
$25  billion. 

Now  let  us  look  over  at  the  1969  colimui 
because  this  needs  explanation  and  it 
shows  the  dangers  involved  in  moving 
to  the  unified  budget. 

The  administrative  budget  expendi- 
tures, of  course,  are  those  that  are 
financed  through  general  revenues.  What 
we  are  talking  about  here  today  in  ex- 
cise taxes  and  what  we  are  talking  about 
in  income  taxes  go  into  general  revenues. 
The  unified  budget  includes  now  in  the 
expenditure  column  those  programs, 
whose  expenditures  are  in  the  trust 
funds,  which  are  not  financed  through 
general  revenues  but  are  financed 
through  earmarked  taxes  such  as  social 
security,  the  payroll  taxes,  and  the  vari- 
ous excises  that  have  been  directed  into 
the  highway  trust  fimd. 

Now.  note  how  the  President,  by  cut- 
ting back  on  expenditures  in  the  high- 
way trust  fund,  can  actually  change  the 
unified  budget  when  he  could  not  change 
the  administrative  budget.  Last  year  he 
said,  "Oh,  well,  we  will  cut  expenditures'" 
and  then  said  'We  are  going  to  cut  the 
highway  expenditures."  My  point  then 
was  that  highway  expenditures  had  no 
bearing  at  all  on  the  deflcit  because  these 
expenditures  came  out  of  earmarked 
funds  in  the  highway  trust  fund. 

Now,  with  the  unified  budget,  how- 
ever, if  the  President  cut  back  on  the 
highway  trust  funds  by,  say,  $800  mil- 
lion, then  we  would  actually  show  a  plus 
$800  million  through  the  trust  fund,  and 
create  the  false  impression  that  some- 
how or  other  we  have  eased  the  deflcit. 

This  is  what  is  called  embezzlement  in 
the  private  sector,  where  one  starts  to 
use  funds  that  are  earmarked  for  a  spe- 
ciflc  purpose  and  allows  them  to  be  used 
in  another  area.  The  same  thing  is  true 
in  the  social  secuilty  trust  fund,  because 


of  our  increased  social  security  taxes,  we 
are  increasing  the  amount  of  bonds  that 
we  hold  in  this  trust  fund;  but  these 
funds  are  earmarked,  and  we  cannot  use 
these  for  any  other  purpose. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  5  additional  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

As  I  say,  we  cannot  use  these  fimds  in 
this  way.  otherwise  it  violates  our  policy 
of  trying  to  flgure  out  carefully,  on  a 
long-range  basis,  the  fiscal  solvency  of 
the  social  security  system.  This  is  one 
of  the  things  we  count  on,  we  know  th.it 
is  there. 

So  I  just  wanted  to  warn  the  Members 
of  the  House  about  the  dangers  involved 
in  these  flgures.  They  are  all  there,  and 
one  can  dig  out  what  the  true  facts  are, 
but  it  does  require  a  little  digging. 

The  net  result  is  that  our  difficulty 
today  is  derived  from  the  deflcit.  Secre- 
tary Fowler,  in  testifying  before  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  a  lew- 
weeks  ago,  in  regard  to  the  administra- 
tion's package  on  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problem,  said  that  the  keystone  to 
the  administration's  program  is  the 
tSVirtftX- 

I  said,  "If  the  gentleman  will  chanse 
one  word.  I  will  agree  with  him;  that 
the  keystone  to  the  administration's  bal- 
ance-of -payments  program,  or  any  pro- 
gram to  do  something  about  the  bal- 
ance of  payments,  is  the  deflcit.  then  v  e 
are  in  agreement." 

I  just  do  not  believe  that  the  surtax 
by  itself  is  any  answer  without  cutting 
the  deflcit.  We  must  have  a  priority  in 
cutting  back  in  expenditures  to  reduce 
the  deflcit.  And  then  once  we  do  that, 
and  see  what  that  package  is— because 
that  has  an  economic  impact  itself— then 
look  to  see  whether  or  not  we  still  would 
not  be  well  advised  to  ask  for  a  surtax, 
and  an  increase. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  will  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man in  just  1  moment. 

Here  Is  where  the  chairman  states— 
and  I  might  disagree  a  little  bit.  but  I 
respect  him  for  his  observation— that 
even  with  cutting  expenditures  the  im- 
position of  a  surtax  might  still  not  he 
the  proper  remedy. 

What  this  Involves  is  an  estimate  of 
what  is  the  economic  picture — is  it  suffi- 
ciently active  that  a  surtax  really  would 
cut  back  on  inflationary  forces— which 
right  now  are  still  primarily  cost-push 
and  not  demand-pull. 

I  do  not  know  the  answers.  We  can- 
not possibly  engage  in  a  fruitful  dialog 
until  we  look  at  the  package  of  expendi- 
ture cuts.  We  have  not  received  it.  The 
administration  has  said  that  they  do  not 
intend  to  do  it — not  in  so  many  words— 
but  in  their  arithmetic. 

So  I  submit  it  is  not  the  Congress,  my 
colleagues,  that  has  stopped  the  dia- 
log— it  is  the  administration. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  YATES.  Can  the  gentleman  tell 


the  House  the  amount  the  deflcit  as  pre- 
dicted by  Secretary  Fowler  would  be  cut 
by  the  special  surtax? 

Mr   CURTIS.  The  deflcit  they  say  is 
arovmd  $8  billion  for  the  flscal  year  1969. 
Mr  YATES.  That  is  the  total? 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  MILLS.  May  I  point  out  this  with 
reference  to  the  administrative  budget 
concept,  which  I  think  is  what  you  have 
in  mind.  1 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yesl 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  tax  increase  that  the 
administration  recommended  for  the 
1969  flscal  year  anticipate  revenues  of 
5135.587.000,000.  Expenditures  are  $147,- 
463  000.000 — which  would  make  a  deficit 
of  $11,767,000,000.  This  assumes  the  en- 
actment of  the  administration's  10-per- 
ctnt  surcharge  and  their  other  revenue 
proposals. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  iTie  Chairman  of  the 
Coimcil  of  Economic  Advisors  said  that 
we  would  still  have— and  I  can  see  why- 
over  3-percent  infiation. 

Mr.  YATES.  This  would  leave  an  $11 
billion  deflcit  even  with  the  proposed 
surtax  recommended  by  the  administra- 
tion; is  that  correct? 
Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  YATES.  If  this  be  true,  why  then  is 
that  not  an  argument  for  passing  the 
.surtax?  How  much  would  the  deflcit  be 
\nthout  the  surtax? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Just  add  another  $9.8 
billion. 

If  you  add  the  other  revenue  proposals 
to  the  surtax  itself,  it  is  S13.2  billion. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Let  me  clarify  this  point, 
;f  I  may,  since  perhaps  I  may  have 
brought  about  some  degree  of  confusion 
here. 

It  Is  my  recollection  that  the  10-per- 
cent surcharge  alone  in  the  course  of  the 
fiscal  year  1969  would  develop  about  $9.8 
billion  in  revenue.  We  are  proposing  to 
give  to  the  administration  a  continuation 
of  the  excise  taxes,  and  an  acceleration  in 
corporate  tax  E>ayments  which  amounts 
to  $3.06  billion.  Then  there  are  some 
other  user  charges.  I  have  forgotten  the 
amount  of  that,  but  they  are  not  in  this 
package.  But  the  bulk  of  what  we  are 
talking  about  is  $9.8  billion. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  YATES.  I  am  still  not  clear  on 
what  is  proposed.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  testified  that  there  would  be 
approximately  an  $11  billion  deflcit  if 
the  surcharge  were  passed  and  enacted — 
and  based  on  revenues  that  it  would 
bring  in. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  right.  Now  you 
add  the  nearly  $10  billion  that  he  would 
anticipate  from  the  surtax — and  if  it  is 
not  enacted  that  would  be  $21  billion. 
Mr.  YATES.  A  $21  billion  deficit? 
Now.  without  the  surtax,  then,  it  is 
proposed  by  the  committee  through  the 
passage  of  this  legislation  and  through 
the  user  tax  to  reduce  perhaps  the  $21 
billion  deficit  by  how  much? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  deflcit  would  be 
S24.7  bUlion  without  the  surcharge,  the 
user  charges  or  this  bill.  The  surcharge 


alone  would  Increase  receipts  in  flscal 
1969  by  $10  billion. 

Mr.  YATES.  Then  there  would  still  be 
$10  billion  deficit. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Eleven  billion  dollars. 
Mr.  YATES.  Eleven  billion  dollars?  If 
that  be  true,  then  why  should  we  not 
pass  the  surtax  in  order  to  reduce  the 
deficit  further? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Simply  because  even  with 
that  you  wiU  end  up  with  over  a  3-per- 
cent inflation. 

So  it  comes  back  to  what  some  of  the 
economists— and  I  would  say  a  better 
group  of  them— said,  that  for  every  bil- 
lion dollars  that  you  cut  in  expenditures, 
there  is  a  much  greater  multiplier  effect 
than  for  a  $1  billion  increase  in  taxes. 
So  part  of  this  is  discipline  we  are 
trying  to  impose,  to  tell  the  administra- 
tion to  cut  and  to  get  expenditures 
down.  This  must  be  a  package  at  least. 
The  first  thing  is  an  expenditures  cut, 
and  then  we  can  talk  in  terms  of  what 
we  might  do  by  way  of  raising  addi- 
tional revenue. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  As  I  understood  what 
the  gentleman  said,  he  said  there  would 
be  an  approximate  $11  billion  deficit 
even  with  the  surtax,  and  without  It 
there  would  be  a  $21  billion  deflcit. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  YATES.  By  passing  this  measure 
providing  a  user  tax  you  still  have  the 
$10  or  $12  billion  deficit  without  the 

Mr.  CURTIS.  If  we  passed  this  meas- 
ure, the  surcharge  and  the  user  charge 
proposals,  we  would  t)e  down  to  about 
$9  billion. 

Mr.  YATES.  With  the  user  tax  and 
with  this  one. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes;  and  with  the  sur- 
charge too. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  gentleman  has  said 
that  this  would  result  in  an  inflationary 
figure  of   approximately   3  percent. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  what  the  ad- 
ministration would  estimate. 

Mr.  YATES.  Would  you  still  have  this 
inflationary  figure  of  approximately  3 
percent  if  you  were  to  pass  the  admin- 
istration's surtax  request  in  addition  to 
this  measure  and  the  user  tax? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  We  would  have  it 

Mr.  YATES.  You  would  have  it  with- 
out it;  would  you  have  it  with  it  as 
well? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  what  I  am  say- 
ing With  the  surtax  you  would  still  have 
a  3-percent  inflation.  Without  the  sur- 
tax the  infiation  would  be  a  great  deal 
more. 
Mr.  YATES.  How  much  more? 
Mr.  CURTIS.  They  could  not  give  us 
a  figure.  I  asked  them. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  distm- 
guished  chairman. 

Mr  MILLS.  The  administration 
spokesman  said  that  if  we  liad  the  en- 
tire package  enacted,  this  total  of  some 
$13  billion  of  additional  revenue  in  the 
fiscal  year  1969.  we  could  expect  at  least 
a  3-percent  inflation. 


Mr  CURTIS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr  MILLS.  Then  they  said  that  if  we 
did  not  enact  the  measure,  we  could  ex- 
pect a  slightly  higher  flgure,  although 
they  never  said  how  much.  Nobody  knows 
that  we  would  have  just  3  percent  or 
some  approximation  of  that  flgure.  Bear 
thls  in  mind- and  this  is  what  I  think 
we  overlook  completely— we  had  more  In- 
flation than  that  in  the  time  of  World 
War  II  and  more  inflation  in  the  time  of 
the  Korean  war.  when  we  had  price  and 
wage  controls.  We  did  everything  we 
could  do  in  those  days,  and  we  enacted 
a  tax  bill  at  least  every  12  months.  But 
we  still  had  inflation.  Nobody  can  tell  ydju 
and  nobody  can  tell  me  that  the  passag!e 
of  a  tax  bill,  when  we  are  spending  at 
these  levels,  and  we  have  a  cost-push 
situation  such  as  we  do  now,  wUl  neces- 
sarily reduce  the  inflationary  rate  to  any 
appreciable  extent.  . 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  IMr.  BroyhillI. 

Mr  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  bill  would  postpone  and 
extend  any  reduction  in  the  excise  taxes 
on  telephones  and  automobiles. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  remove  the 
exemption  of  $100,000  which  applies  to 
the  prepayment  of  taxes  by  corporations, 
thereby  requiring  the  small  company  to 
pay  its  taxes  in  advance— in  equal  in- 
stallments—just as  individuals  do  today. 
I  hate  to  see  us  extend  the  excise  taxes 
again  Everyone  agrees  that  these  taxes 
are  regressive.  The  sale  of  new  automo- 
bUes  has  been  disappointing— and  we 
should  not  overlook  the  important  role 
of  the  automobUe  industry  in  our  econ- 
omy.   Increased    costs    due    to    safety 
features,  increased  cost  of  insurance,  in- 
creased financing  costs,  when  added  to- 
gether mean  that  to  achieve  the  same 
volume  of  car  sales  that  we  had  a  few 
years  ago  will  require  an  additional  $3.5 
to  $4  bUlion  in  purchasing  power.  The 
car  buyers  will  have  to  spend  $3.5  to  $4 
bUlion  more  this  year  if  the  industry  is 
to  sell  9  million  cars. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  industry— and 
those  9  mUlion  potential  car  buyers- 
relieved  of  this  tax  as  quickly  as  possible. 
I  think  that  the  Federal  Government  wiU 
get  more  revenue  in  the  long  nm  from 
an  expanding  automotive  industry. 

I  come  to  the  hard  decision  that  we 
must  extend  the  excises  only  because  the 
administration  has  lost  all  control  over 
expenditures.  Stopgap  measures— no 
matter  how   distasteful— must  be  sup- 

For  more  than  a  year.  whUe  the  great 
tax  debate  has  been  going  on.  the  admin- 
istration has  claimed  that  it  is  cutting 
back  on  expenditures.  Yet.  when  we  look 
at  the  results  of  the  administration's  ef- 
forts we  find  that  expenditures  for  fiscal 
1968  have  increased  by  $2.2  billion  over 
the  original  budget.  There  has  been  no 
cutback.  . 

The  administration  today  proposes  to 
spend  $2.2  bUllon  more  in  flscal  1968 
than  was  originally  proposed  iri  the 
budget.  For  fiscal  1969,  the  administra- 
tion proposes  to  spend  $10.2  billion  more 
than  in  fiscal  1968.  And  I  am  certain  that 
even  those  amounts  will  be  increased 
when  we  get  the  supplemental  appro- 
priation bills. 
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It  is  estimated  that  normal  revenues 
will  Increase  by  about  $10  billion  this 
year.  Yet,  expenditures — wholly  unre- 
lated to  the  war  in  Vietnam — show  an 
even  greater  increase.  As  a  result,  even 
with  this  bill  we  are  still  facing  deficits 
for  fiscal  1968  and  1969  of  more  than  $20 
billion  a  year  back-to-bacJc. 

In  the  face  of  deficits  of  over  $40  bil- 
lion in  the  next  2  years.  I  am  compelled 
to  vote  for  an  extension  of  these  excise 
taxes.  It  will  not  solve  the  problem,  but 
if  we  allowed  these  taxes  to  expire  the 
deficit  would  be  that  much  greater. 

I  also  must  recognize,  in  fairness,  that 
the  small  company  should  be  required  to 
pay  Its  taxes  in  Installments  just  like  the 
small  businessman  who  is  not  incorpo- 
rated. I  can  certainly  see  the  fairness  of 
treating  both  the  same. 

While  I  must  recognize  the  fairness  of 
this  part  of  the  bUl.  however.  I  have  grave 
misgivings  about  the  timing.  Many  of 
these  small  companies  will  have  to  go 
out  and  borrow  the  money  In  order  to  be 
in  a  position  to  pay  their  taxes  in  ad- 
vance. Intarest  rates  are  at  an  all-time 
high.  Money  may  be  tight.  I  would  pre- 
fer to  see  changes  such  as  this  adopted 
at  a  time  when  there  would  be  no  prob- 
lem in  borrowing  funds  at  more  favor- 
able rates  of  interest. 

Finally,  as  my  chairman  has  stated. 
this  bill  Is  not  meant  to  foreclose  con- 
sideration of  other  taxes.  But  let  us  be 
realistic.  The  action  the  House  is  tak- 
ing today  certainly  makes  it  more  diffi- 
cult to  enact  a  surtax. 

This  bill  raises  the  Uxes  for  the  car 
buyer,  it  raises  the  taxes  for  the  tele- 
phone subscriber,  and  in  practical  effect. 
it  raises  taxes  for  the  small  company.  In 
its  short-term  Impact,  acceleration  is  no 
different  than  an  Increase  in  taxes. 

Whatever  we  might  call  it.  this  is  a 
tax  Increase  we  are  voting  today.  I  would 
find  it  very  difficult  to  vote  for  another 
bill  in  this  Congress — or  even  later— 
which  would  further  Increase  the  Income 
tax  to  be  paid  by  this  same  group  of  tax- 
payers. 

I  think  we  must  also  recognize  that 
this  Congress  Is  not  the  only  body  which 
levies  taxes.  There  are  State  taxes,  coun- 
ty taxes,  and  municipal  taxes. 

The  demands  of  local  governmen,  for 
schools  and  public  services  must  be  met. 
I  would  give  them  priority  over  some  of 
these  giveaway  programs  of  the  Federal 
Government.  I  have  heard  the  adminis- 
tration claim  that  the  10-percent  surtax 
only  takes  back  half  of  the  tax  reduction 
that  the  Congress  enacted  in  1965.  Not 
only  is  this  inaccurate,  it  Ignores  the  fact 
that  if  there  was  any  slack— that  slack 
has  already  been  taken  up  at  the  local 
level. 

There  la  another  matter,  however, 
which  came  up  in  the  committee  con- 
siderations— which  In  fact  consumed  a 
good  bit  of  the  time  we  spent  on  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  bill — on  which  I  would 
like  to  comment  to  the  House.  I  am  re- 
ferring to  the  treatment  of  deprecia- 
tion deductions  for  the  various  regulated 
Industries  In  this  country.  This  includes 
electric  companies,  gas  transmission 
pipelines,  telephone  companies,  airlines, 
railroads,  and  others. 

Some  of  the  Federal  regulatory  com- 
missions have  taken  a  position  which  to 


at  least  some  of  us  appears  to  be  Incon 
sistent  and  also  contrary  to  the  Intent 
of  Congress.  The  problem  I  am  referring 
to  relates  to  the  treatment  of  deprecia- 
tion deductions.  As  all  of  the  members 
know,  present  law  allows  business  to  take 
depreciation  deductions  either  on  the  so- 
called  straight  line  or  slow  method — 
spread  out  evenly  over  the  life  of  the 
property  concerned  or  under  one  of  sev- 
eral rapid  depreciation  methods  which 
tends  to  concentrate  the  deductions  in 
the  early  part  of  the  life  of  an  asset.  This 
advantage  has  always  been  optional  with 
a  company  Some  take  the  slow  method 
and  some  take  the  fast. 

Recently  the  commissions  have  been 
trending  toward  a  requirement  which 
says  in  effect  that  for  ratemaking  pur- 
poses we  will  treat  you  as  if  you  took 
the  rapid  depreciation  methods,  for  pur- 
poses of  determining  the  taxes  you  pay. 
whether  you  actually  take  one  of  these 
rapid  methods  or  not.  The  effect  of  this 
is  to  minimize  the  tax  deduction  which 
the  regulated  Industry  can  take  for  pur- 
poses of  determining  the  rate  or  price 
the  utility  can  charge.  However,  on  the 
other  hand  for  purposes  of  keeping  the 
books  of  the  utility  the  commissions  con- 
tinue to  insist  that  the  slow  depreciation 
method  be  used  so  that  the  smallest  busi- 
ness depreciation  deduction  appears  as  a 
cost.  In  other  words,  there  Is  a  tendency 
on  the  part  of  some  of  the  commissions  to 
require  the  regulated  industries  to  take 
an  Inconsistent  position  obviously  de- 
signed to  minimize  costs  of  these  indus- 
tries. Over  the  long  run  this  Is  bound 
to  damage  the  .loundness  of  these  in- 
dustries and  work  against  the  interests 
of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

The  committee  is  concerned  about  this 
problem,  however,  in  large  part  because 
requiring  these  utilities  to  take  fast  de- 
preciation for  ratemaking  purposes  when 
computing  their  taxes  can  in  effect  al- 
most force  the  regulated  Industries  over 
on  to  the  fast  methods  of  depreciation. 
To  do  so  can  substantially  reduce  our 
revenue  take  from  existmg  levels.  Some 
material  presented  in  this  regard  sug- 
gests an  impact  in  the  next  few  years  of 
at  least  $1  billion  with  larger  losses 
thereafter.  Whether  this  Is  accurate  or 
reflects  the  total  revenue  loss  Is  some- 
thing that  I  have  not  yet  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  look  into.  Nevertheless  it  is 
clear  that  this  action  which  the  com-_ 
Hussion  apparently  are  trending  toward' 
can  have  a  serious  adverse  effect  on  Fed- 
eral revenues.  TTiis.  of  course,  is  a  matter 
of  great  concern  today  In  our  present 
budgetary  situation. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  is 
fully  aware  of  the  problem  in  this  area 
and  it  is  my  understanding  that  this 
problem  will  be  given  attention  as  soon  as 
the  schedule  of  the  committee's  work 
permits.  I  say  this  because  I  think  the 
courts  should  understand — and  I  refer 
here  particularly  to  the  decision  in  the 
Alabama-Tennessee  case  that  the  so- 
called  silence  of  Congress  on  this  matter 
of  liberalized  depreciation  in  the  case  of 
the  regulated  Industries  is  not  Intended 
to  express  a  congressional  point  of  view 
but  simply  has  resulted  from  the  neces- 
sity on  our  part  to  consider  other  legisla- 
Uon  first.  I  hope  that  this  situation  can 


be  corrected  in  the  not  too  distant  fu 
tare. 

I  think  It  is  also  important  to  point 
out  that  contrary  to  what  apparently  was 
the  decision  in  the  Midwestern  Gas 
Transmission  case  that  Congress  did  not 
give  to  the  regulatory  commissions  either 
the  duty  or  the  requirement  to  substitute 
its  expertise  for  that  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  industry  In  deciding  the 
type  of  depreciation  to  take.  Moreover. 
I  cannot  believe  that  Congress  intended 
to  require  these  industries  to  take  slow 
depreciation  deductions  in  computing  al! 
costs  except  taxes  and  to  take  large  de- 
ductions for  this  latter  purpose  alone 
This  kind  of  Inconsistent  position  in  my 
estimation  was  never  Intended  and  I  hope 
that  it  will  be  possible  for  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  to  analyze  this 
problem  in  detail  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  may  I  inquire  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  as  to  whether  jr 
not  he  has  any  other  speakers? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  no 
further  requests  on  this  side. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall  be  very  brief  I 
think  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by 
further  discussions  with  respect  to  the 
provisions  or  details  of  the  legislation. 
I  believe  that  has  been  amply  ex- 
plained by  the  chairman  and  in  colloquy 
earlier  in  the  debate. 

Fundamentally,  we  have  to  recognize 
that  there  Is  no  alternative  except  to  do 
at  least  what  the  committee  is  recom- 
mending to  the  House  in  this  Instance. 
We  are  in  a  fiscal  mess.  We  all  have  to 
recognize  it  and  acknowledge  it. 

Even  after  the  bill  is  enacted,  if  noth- 
ing else  happens,  the  calculations  on  the 
basis  of  the  normal  administrative 
budget  as  presented  to  us  by  the  execu- 
tive branch,  show  a  deficit  of  $20.5  bil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1968.  the  year  we  are 
now  in.  Even  with  the  enactment  of  ihis 
legislation  there  will  be  a  deficit  of  $21.6 
billion  for  fiscal  1969. 

Back  to  back,  such  deficits.  I  believe, 
are  not  only  intolerable,  they  are  Irre- 
sponsible. But  under  the  circumstances. 
Mr.  Chairman,  certainly  we  should  not 
permit  the  lapse  of  revenue  that  is  cur- 
rently coming  in  to  the  Treasury.  We 
certainly  should  not  take  action  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  reducing  reve- 
nue or  Income  of  the  Government  in  the 
current  year  and  In  the  following  year 
below  the  normal  sources  of  revenue  of 
last  year. 

That,  fimdamen tally,  is  what  this  bill 
does.  It  merely  says  that  imder  these 
circumstances  the  excise  tax  rates  pres- 
ently In  effect  should  continue  in  effect 
and  not  lapse,  ais  the  present  law  would 
provide. 

We  have  had  a  discussion  of  the  Item  of 
the  corporate  tax.  Frankly,  this  does  Im- 
prove our  revenue  to  some  degree.  I  do 
not  suggest  It  Is  Important  that  it  be 
enacted  on  that  basis.  I  believe  it  is  fun- 
damentally an  attempt  to  bring  consist- 
ency so  far  as  the  payment  of  tax  liability 
is  concerned. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  I  say,  I  believe  there  Is  no  alter- 
native. 


I  do  not  recall  any  disagreement  within 
the  committee  as  to  the  necessity  of  en- 
acting this  legislation.  In  fact.  I  joined 
with  the  chairman  in  the  introduction 
of  the  bill  which  the  committee  in- 
structed be  introduced. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  can  only 
suggest  to  the  House  that  we  enact  this 
bill  and  that  we  recognize  in  doing  so  we 
still  have  before  us  a  serious  problem 
that  we  cannot  Ignore.  The  action  on 
this  legislation  today  does  not  diminish 
the  urgency  of  the  fiscal  problems  to 
which  we  must  address  ourselves  as  this 
session  of  Congress  this  year  continues. 
Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  by  legisla- 
tion adopted  by  Congress  in  1965  and 
revised  in  1966.  the  excise  tax  on  passen- 
ger automobiles  will  be  reduced  from  7 
percent  to  2  percent  on  April  1,  1968,  and 
tlien  to  1  percent  on  January  1,  1969.  Tlie 
excise  tax  on  general  and  toll  telephone 
service  presently  at  the  rate  of  10  percent 
is  scheduled  to  be  reduced  to  1  percent 
on  April  1.  1968,  and  repealed  completely 
on  January  1. 1969. 

At  the  time  these  excise  taxes  were  re- 
duced, the  principal  argument  for  their 
elimination  was  premised  on  the  fact  that 
these  were  wartime  excise  taxes  and  no 
war  condition  existed.  Since  this  action 
by  the  Congress,  the  situation  has  been 
entirely  reversed  and  the  Nation  is  now 
confronted  with  the  problem  of  conduct- 
ing a  major  struggle  in  Southeast  Asia 
in  addition  to  preserving  and  maintain- 
ins  our  defenses  throughout  the  world. 
From  all  Indications,  these  obligations 
will  entail  deficit  spending  possibly  in 
tlie  area  of  $23  billion  in  the  current 
fiscal  year. 

In  \'iew  of  this  unprecedented  deficit, 
it  is  unthinkable  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  should  permit  tax  re- 
ductions to  take  place  and  Increase  the 
size  of  the  deficit. 

The  reduction  of  the  telephone  tax 
scheduled  for  April  1,  1968,  will  result 
in  a  Treasury  loss  of  almost  $1  billion 
per  year  on  an  armual  basis.  The  reduc- 
tion of  the  automobile  excise  tax  will 
involve  a  Treasury  loss  at  an  annual  rate 
cf  SI  billion  per  year  which  will  rise  to 
Sl'^  billion  per  year  after  January  1, 
1969. 

In  view  of  the  deficit  it  seems  ex- 
tremely ridiculous  for  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  permit  a  $2  to  $2V2  bil- 
lion Treasury  loss  at  this  time.  These  ex- 
cise taxes  were  originally  imposed  as  war- 
time necessities.  The  conditions  of  that 
justification  are  reinstated  today.  The 
abatement  of  these  excise  taxes  can 
certainly  be  deferred  imtU  world  tensions 
ease  and  the  reduction  of  military  ex- 
penditures make  it  again  a  feasible  ac- 
tion. 

It  seems  to  me  that  prudence  at  this 
moment  dictates  that  we  in  Congress, 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  allo- 
cating the  burden  of  our  worldwide  com- 
mitments, recognize  the  need  at  this  hour 
for  bringing  Treasury  receipts  more  In 
line  with  the  expenditures  of  our  Govern- 
ment. The  suspension  of  the  contem- 
plated tax  reduction  in  the  telephone  tax 
and  the  automobile  excise  tax  is  a  good 
place  to  begin. 

I  hope  that  this  legislation  will  be 
adopted 


Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
bill  is  considered  as  having  been  read  for 
amendment. 

The  bill  is  as  follows: 

H.R.  15414 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
Section  1.  Short  Title.  Etc. 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Tax  Adjustment  Act  of  1968". 

(b)  Amendment  of  Existing  Law. — Except 
as  otherwise  expressly  provided,  whenever  in 
this  Act  an  amendment  or  repeal  Is  ex- 
pressed In  terms  of  an  amendment  to,  or  re- 
peal of,  a  section  or  other  provision,  the  ref- 
erence shall  be  considered  to  be  made  to  a 
section  or  other  provision  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954. 
Sec.   2.   Continuation    or   Excise   Taxes   on 

Communication  Services  and  on 
AtrroMOBiLES. 

(a)   Passenger  Automobiles. — 

(1)  In  general.— Subparagraph  (A)  of  sec- 
tion 4061(a)  (2)  (relating  to  tax  on  passenger 
automobiles,  etc.)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(A)  Articles  enumerated  in  subparagraph 
(B)  are  taxable  at  whichever  of  the  follow- 
ing rates  is  applicable: 

"If  the  article 

Is  sold—  The  tax  rate  Is— 

Before  January  1,  1970 7  percent 

During  1970 -  5  percent 

During  1971 3  percent 

Durlr.g  1972 1  percent. 

The  tax  Imposed  by  this  subsection  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  articles  enumerated 
In  subparagraph  (B)  which  are  sold  by  the 
manufacturer,  producer,  or  importer  after 
December  31,  1972."     * 

(2)  Conforming  amendment. — Section 
6412(a)(1)  (relating  to  floor  stocks  refunds 
on  passenger  automobiles,  etc.)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "April  1.  1968,  or  January  1, 
1969."  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "January 
1,  1970.  January  1,  1971,  January  1,  1972,  or 
January  1.  1973,". 

(b)    Communications  Services. — 
(1)   Continuation  of  tax. — Paragraph  (2) 
of  section  4251(a)    (relating  to  tax  on  cer- 
tain communications  services)    is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)   The  rate  of  tax  referred  to  In  para- 
graph ( 1 )  Is  as  follows : 
"Amounts  paid  pursuant  to  bills 

first  rendered—  Percent — 

Before  January  1.  1970 10 

During    1970- 5 

During   1971 3 

During   1972 1" 


(2)  Conforming  amendments. — Subsec- 
tion (b)  of  section  4251  (relating  to  termi- 
nation of  tax)  la  amended  by  striking  out 
"January  1,  1969"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "January  1,  1973",  and  subsection 
(c)  of  section  4251  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(c)  Special  Rule. — For  purposes  of  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b).  In  the  case  of  com- 
munications services  rendered  before  No- 
vember 1  of  a  calendar  year  for  which  a  bill 
has  not  V>een  rendered  before  the  close  of 
such  year,  a  bill  shall  be  treated  as  having 
been  first  rendered  on  December  31  of  such 

year." 

(3)  Repeal  of  subchapter  b  of  chapter 
33, — Effective  with  respect  to  amounts  paid 
pursuant  to  bills  first  rendered  on  or  after 
January  1.  1973,  subchapter  B  of  chapter  33 
(relating  to  the  tax  on  communications)  Is 
repealed.  For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, in  the  case  of  communications  services 
rendered  before  November  1,  1972,  for  which 
a  bill  has  not  been  rendered  before  January 
1.  1973.  a  bill  shall  be  treated  as  having  been 
first  rendered  on  December  31,  1972.  Effec- 
tive January  1,  1973.  the  table  of  subchapters 
for  chapter  33  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
Item  relating  to  such  subchapter  B. 

(c)   Effective      Date. — The      amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  March 
31,  1968. 
Sec.  3    Payment  of  Estimated  Tax  by  Cor- 

rORATIONS. 

(a)  Repeal  of  Requirement  of  Declara- 
tion.—Section  6016  (relating  to  declarations 
of  estimated  Income  tax  by  corporations)  and 
Eeciion  6074  (relating  to  time  for  JlUng  dec- 
larations of  estimated  income  tax  by  corpora- 
tions) are  repealed. 

(b)  Installment  Payments  of  Estimated 
Income  Tax  by  Corporations. — Section  6154 
(relating  to  Installment  payments  of  esti- 
mated Income  tax  by  corporations)  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

•Sec.  6154.  Installment  Payments  of  Es- 
timated Income  Tax  by  Cor- 
porations. 

"(at  Corporations  Required  To  Pay  Es- 
timated Income  Tax —Every  corporation  sub- 
ject to  taxation  under  section  11  or  1201 
(a) ,  or  subchapter  L  of  chapter  1  (relating  to 
Insurance  companies),  shall  make  payments 
of  estimated  tax  (as  defined  In  subsection 
(O)  during  Its  taxable  year  as  provided  In 
subsection  (b)  If  its  income  tax  Imposed  by 
section  11  or  1201(a),  or  such  subchapter  L, 
for  such  taxable  year,  reduced  by  the  credits 
against  tax  provided  by  part  IV  of  subchapter 
A  of  chapter  1.  can  reasonably  be  expected 
to  exceed  $40. 

"(b)  Payment  in  Installments. — Any 
corporation  required  under  subsection  (a) 
to  make  payments  of  estimated  tax  (as  de- 
fined m  subsection  (o)  shall  make  such 
payments  In  installments  as  follows: 


"It  the  requirements  ot  subsection  (a)  are  first  met— 


The  following  percentages  ot  the  estimated 
lax  shall  be  paid  on  the  15th  day  ot  the— 


4th 
month 


eth 
month 


9th 
month 


12th 
month 


Before  the  1st  day  of  the  4th  month  of  the  taKable  year.  - . - -. ------        - ,:    ,  ,.- 

AHer  the  last  day  ot  the  3d  month  and  belore  the  1st  day  of  the  6fh  month  of  the 

Atterlhiflas? day  of  the  5th  month  and  before  fhe'lst  day  of  the  9th  month  of  the 

Afleflhe* last  day  of  tlie  8th  month  "and  before  the  1  st  day  of  the  12th  month  ot  "the 
taxable  year - - - — 


25 


25 
33H 


25 

33H 

SO 


25 
33M 
50 
100 


"(c)   Estimated  Tax  Defined. — 

"(1)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  this 
title.  In  the  case  of  a  corporation  the  term 
'estimated  tax'  means  the  excess  of — 

"(A)  the  amount  which  the  corporation 
estimates  as  the  amount  of  the  Income  tax 
imposed  by  section  11  or  1201(a).  or  sub- 
chapter L  of  chapter  1,  whichever  Is  ap- 
plicable, over 

"(B)  the  sum  of — 


"(I)  the  amount  which  the  corporation 
estimates  as  the  sum  of  the  credits  against 
tax  provided  by  part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of 
chapter  1.  and 

"(11)  In  the  case  of  a  taxable  year  begin- 
ning after  December  31,  1967.  and  before 
January  1.  1972.  the  amount  of  the  corpora- 
tion's transitional  exemption  for  such  year. 

"(2)     TRANSmONAL    EXEMPTION. — For    pUT- 

poses  of  clause  (11)  of  paragraph  (1)  (B),  the 
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amount  of  a  corporation's  transitional   ex- 
emption for  a  taxable  year  equal*  the  exclu- 
sion   percentage    (determined    under    para- 
gnph  (3) )  mulUplled  by  the  lesser  of — 
"(A)   $100,000.  or 

"(B)  the  excess  determined  under  para- 
graph (1)  without  regard  to  such  clause  (11). 
■■(3)  Exct-usiON  PT«c«»rrAO«. — For  purposes 
of  paragraph  (2)  and  section  6«56(e).  the 
term  'exclusion  percentage'  means — 
"In  the  caae  of  a  taxable  The  exclusion 

year  beginning  In—  percentage  is— 

1968 -- 80  percent 

1969 — -     80  percent 

1970 . 40  percent 

1971  * 20  percent. 


"(d)    RSCOMFtTTATTON   OF   EsmCATKO   TAX. — 

If.  after  paying  any  Installment  of  estimated 
tax,  the  taxpayer  makes  a  new  estimate,  the 
amount  of  eswjh  remaining  Installment  (if 
any)  shall  be  the  amount  which  would  have 
been  payable  If  the  new  estimate  had  been 
made  when  the  first  estimate  for  the  taxable 
year  was  made.  Increased  or  decreased  (as 
the  case  may  be),  by  the  amount  computed 
by  dividing — 

■•  ( 1 )  the  difference  between — 

•\A)  the  amount  of  estimated  tax  required 
to  be  paid  before  the  date  on  which  the  new 
estimate  Is  made,  and 

•■(B>  the  amoimt  of  estimated  tax  which 
would  have  been  required  to  be  paid  before 
such  date  If  the  new  estimate  had  been 
made  when  the  flrst  estimate  was  made,  by 

"(2)  the  number  of  installments  remain- 
ing to  be  paid  on  or  after  the  date  on  which 
the  new  estimate  Is  made. 

"(e)  Application  to  Short  Taxable  Yeax. — 
The  application  of  this  section  to  taxable 
years  of  less  than  12  months  shall  be  In  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate. 

"(f)  Installments  Paid  in  Advance. — At 
the  election  of  the  corporation,  any  Install- 
ment of  the  estimated  tax  may  be  paid  be- 
fore the  date  prescribed  for  Its  payment. 

"(g)  CXbtain  Foreign  Corporations. — For 
puri>oaes  of  this  section  and  section  6655.  in 
the  case  of  a  foreign  corporation  subject  to 
taxation  under  section  11  or  1201(a).  or 
under  subchapter  L  of  chapter  1.  the  tax 
imposed  by  3?ctlon  881  shall  be  treated  aa  a 
tax  Imposed  by  section  11." 

(c)  FAiLumz  BT  Corporation  to  Pat  Esti- 
mated Tax. — 

( 1 )  Raising  to  percent  REQimsiczNT  'ro  so 
PERCENT. — Subsections  (b)  and  (d)(3)  of 
section  6655  (relating  to  underpayments  of 
estimated  tax)  are  amended  by  strlJclng  out 
"70  percent"  each  place  It  appears  therein 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "80  percent". 

(2)  Dbflnition  op  tax. — Subsection  (e)  of 
section  6655  (relating  to  deflnltlon  of  tax)  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)   Depinition  op  Tax. — 

"  ( 1 )  In  general. — For  purposes  of  subsec- 
tions (b)  and  (d).  the  term  'tax'  means  the 
excess  of — 

"(A)  the  tax  Imposed  by  section  11  or  1201 
(a),  or  subchapter  L  of  chapter  1,  whichever 
Is  applicable,  over 

"(B)   the  sum  of — 

"(1)  the  credits  against  tax  provided  by 
part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1.  and 

"(U)  In  the  case  of  a  taxable  year  begin- 
ning after  December  31,  1967,  and  before 
January  1.  1972,  the  amount  of  the  corpora- 
tion's transitional  exemption  for  such  year. 

"(2)  Transitional  exemption. — For  pur- 
poses of  clause  (11)  of  paragraph  (1)  (B),  the 
amoun^  of  a  corporation's  transitional  ex- 
emption for  a  taxable  year  equals  the  exclu- 
sion percentage  (determined  under  section 
6154(0(3)1   mulOplled  by  the  lesser  of — 

"(A)   $100,000.  or 

"(B)  the  excess  determined  under  para- 
graph (1)  without  regard  to  such  clause 
(U). 

"(3)  Special  K\nx  por  sttbsection  <d)  (i) 
AND    (2). — In   applying  this  subsection  for 


purposes  of  subsection  (d)   (1)  and  (2),  the 
exclusion  percentage  shall  be  the  percentage 
applicable  to  the  taxable  year  for  which  the 
underpayment  Is  being  determined." 
(d)   Adjustment  op  Overpatment  — 
(1)   Allowance      op      adjustment. — Sub- 
chapter B  of  chapter  65  (relating  to  rules  of 
special  application )  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  secUon: 
"Sec.  6425.  Adjustment  op  Overpatment  op 

ESTIMA-rEO   lifCOME  TAX  BT   COR- 
PORATION. 

"(a)  Application  por  Adjustment. — 
"(1)  Time  por  piling. — A  corporation  may, 
after  the  close  of  the  taxable  year  and  on  or 
before  the  16th  day  of  the  third  month 
thereafter,  and  before  the  day  on  which  It 
files  a  return  for  such  taxable  year,  file  an 
application  for  an  adjustment  of  an  overpay- 
ment by  It  of  estimated  Income  Ux  for  such 
taxable  year.  An  application  under  this  sub- 
section shall  not  constitute  a  claim  for  credit 
or  refund. 

"(2)  Form  op  application,  etc. — An  appli- 
cation under  this  subsection  shall  be  verified 
In  the  manner  prescrtbed  by  section  6065  in 
the  case  of  a  return  of  the  taxpayer,  and  shall 
be  filed  In  the  manner  and  form  required  by 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate.  The  application  shall  set  forth — 

"(A)  the  estimated  income  tax  paid  by  the 
corporation  during  the  taxable  year, 

"(B)    the  amount  which,  at  the  time  of 
filing  the  application,  the  corporation  esti- 
mates as  lU  Income  tax  liability  for  the  tax- 
able year, 
"(C)   the  amount  of  the  adjustment,  and 
"(D)  such  other  Information  for  purposes 
Df  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  section 
a*  may  be  required  by  such  regulations. 
"(b)   Allowance  op  Adjustment. — 
"(1)   Limited     examination     op     applica- 
tion.— Within  a  period  of  45  days  from  the 
date  on  which  an  application  for  an  adjust- 
ment Is  filed  under  subsection  (a),  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate  shall  make,  to  the  ex- 
tent he  deems  practicable  in  such  period,  a 
limited  examination  of  the  application  to  dis- 
cover omissions  and  errors  therein,  and  shall 
determine   the  amount  of   the   adjustment 
upon  the  basis  of  the  application  and  the 
examination:   except  that  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate  may  disallow,  without  further 
action,  any  application  which  he  finds  con- 
tains material  omissions  or  errors  which  he 
deems  cannot  be  corrected  within  such  45 

days.  

"(2)  Adjustment  creotted  or  repunded. — 
The  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  within  the  45- 
day  period  referred  to  in  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  may 
credit  the  amount  of  the  adjustment  against 
any  liability  In  respect  of  an  Internal  revenue 
tax  on  the  part  of  the  corporation  and  shall 
refund  the  remainder  to  the  corporation. 

"(3)  Limitation. — No  application  under 
this  section  shall  be  allowed  unless  the 
amount  of  the  adjustment  equals  or  exceed* 

(A)  6  percent  of  the  amount  estimated  by 
the  corporation  on  Its  application  as  Ita  In- 
come tax  liability  for  the  taxable  year,  and 

(B)  $200. 
"  (4)  Effect  op  adjustment. — For  purposes 

of  this  title  (other  than  section  6655),  any 
adjustment  under  this  section  shall  be 
treated  as  a  reduction.  In  the  eatlmated  In- 
come tax  paid,  made  on  the  day  the  credit 
Is  allowed  or  the  refund  Is  paid. 

"(c)  Depinitions. — Por  purposes  of  this 
section  and  section  6655(g)  (relating  to  ex- 
cessive adjustment)  — 

"(1)  The  term  'Income  tax  liability'  means 
the  excess  of — 

"(A)  the  tax  Imposed  by  section  11  or  1201 
(a),  or  subchapter  L  of  chapte*  1,  whichever 
la  applicable,  o\*t 

"(B)  the  credits  against  tax  provided  by 
part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1. 

"(2)  The  amount  of  an  adjustment  under 
this   section    is    equal    to    the    excess    of — 

"(A)    the  estimated  Income  Ux  paid  by 


the   oorporaUon   during    the   taxable    year, 
over 

"(B)  the  amount  which,  at  the  time  of 
filing  the  application,  the  corporation  esU- 
mates  as  Its  income  tax  llablUty  for  the  tax- 
able year. 

"(d)  Consolidated  Retuuns. — If  the  corpo- 
ration seeking  an  adjustment  vmder  this  sec- 
tion paid  its  estimated  Income  tax  on  a  con- 
solidated basis  or  expects  to  make  a  consoli- 
dated return  for  the  taxable  year,  this  section 
shall  apply  only  to  such  extent  and  subject 
to  such  conditions,  limitations,  and  excep- 
tions as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may 
by  regulations  prescribe." 

(2)  Amendment  op  section  esss. — Section 
6655  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection : 

"(g)  Excessive  Adjustment  Under  Section 

6425  — 

"  ( 1 )  Addition  to  tax. — If  the  amount  of  an 
adjustment  imder  section  6425  made  before 
the  15th  day  of  the  third  month  following 
the  close  of  the  taxable  year  Is  excessive, 
there  shall  be  added  to  the  tax  tmder  chapter 
1  for  the  taxable  year  an  amoxmt  determined 
at  the  rate  of  6  percent  per  annum  upon  the 
excessive  amount  from  the  date  on  which 
the  credit  Is  allowed  or  the  refund  U  paid  to 
such  15th  day. 

"(2)  Excessive  amount. — For  purposes  of 
paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  the  excessive  amount  Is  equal 
to  the  amount  of  the  adjustment  or  (If 
smaller)  the  amount  by  which — 

"(A)  the  income  tax  llabUlty  (as  defined 
m  secUon  6425(c))  for  the  taxable  year  as 
shown  on  the  return  for  the  taxable  year, 

exceeds  ,^  ^   _. 

"(B)  the  estimated  Income  tax  paid  durlnR 
the  taxable  year,  reduced  by  the  amount  of 
the  adjustment." 

(e)  Conforming  Amendments. — 

(1)  Section  6655(d)(1)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "reduced  by  $100,000". 

(2)  Section  243(b)  (3)  (C)  (v)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "$100,000  exemption"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  $100,000  amount 
under  section  6154(c)(2)(A)  and  section 
6655(e)(2)(A)".  ^  ^    ^ 

(3)  Section  6020(b)(1)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "secUon  6015  or  6016)"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "section  6015) ". 

(4)  Section  6651(c)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "section  6015  or  section  6016"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "section  6015". 

(6)  Section  7203  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "section  6015  or  section  6016),"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "section  6015,". 

(6)  Section  7701(a)  (34)  (B)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "section  6016(b)"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "section  6154(c)". 

(7)  The  table  of  sections  for  subpart  B  of 
part  II  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  61  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to 
section  6016. 

(8)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  V  of 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  61  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  item  relating  to  section 
6074. 

(9)  The  table  of  sections  for  subchapter  a 
of  chapter  C5  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 


"Sec.  6425.  Adjustment  of  overpayment  of 
estimated  income  tax  by  cor- 
poration." 

(f)     Effective    Date. — The    amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  taxable  years  beginning  after  December 
31,  1967. 
Sec  4.  TiMELT  Maiuno  of  Depostts. 

(a,  'Hmelt  Mailing  Treated  as  "nMELT 
Depostt.— Section  7502  (relating  to  timely 
mailing  treated  as  timely  filing  and  paying) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  Mailing  of  Deposits. — 

"(1)  Date  op  deposit. — If  any  deposit  re- 
quired to  be  made  (pursuant  to  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 


under  section  6302(0) )  on  or  Isefore  a  pre- 
scribed date  is,  after  such  date,  delivered  by 
the  United  States  mail  to  the  bank  or  trust 
company  authorized  to  receive  such  deposit, 
such  deposit  shall  be  deemed  received  by 
such  bank  or  tr\ist  company  on  the  date  the 
deposit  was  mailed. 

••(2)  Mailing  requirements. — Paragraph 
( 1 )  shall  apply  only  If  the  person  required  to 
make  the  deposit  establishes  that — 

"(A)  the  date  of  mailing  falls  on  or  before 
the  second  day  before  the  prescribed  date 
for  making  the  deposit  (Including  any  ex- 
tension of  time  granted  for  making  such  de- 
posit), and 

"(B)  the  deposit  was,  on  or  before  such 
second  day,  mailed  in  the  United  States  In  an 
envelope  or  other  appropriate  wrapper,  p>ost- 
uge  prepaid,  properly  addressed  to  the  bank 
or  trust  company  authorized  to  receive  such 
deposit. 

In  applying  subsection  (c)  for  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  the  term  'payment"  Includes 
'deposit,'  and  the  reference  to  the  postmark 
date  refers  to  the  date  of  mailing." 

(b)  Effective  Date. — The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  only  as 
to  mailing  occurring  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  no 
amendments  are  in  order  except  amend- 
ments offered  by  direction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  Are  there 
any  committee  amendments? 

Mr.  MILLS.  There  are  no  committee 
amendments,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

.'Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Hamilton,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  imder  consideration 
the  bill  (H.R.  15414),  to  continue  the 
existing  excise  tax  rates  on  communica- 
tion services  and  on  automobiles,  and 
to  apply  more  generally  the  provisions 
rolating  to  payments  of  estimated  tax 
by  corporations,  pursuant  to  House  Res- 
olution 1074,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to 
the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

GENERAL    LEAVE 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  those  of  us  engaged 
in  discussion  of  the  bill  H.R.  15414  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  may  be  per- 
mitted to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  Include  tables  and  extraneous 
matter  therewith. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NATIONAL  VISITOR  CENTER  FA- 
CILITIES ACT  OP  1967— CONFER- 
ENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R.  12603) 
to  supplement  the  purposes  of  the  Public 
Buildings  Act  of  1959  (73  Stat.  479),  by 
authorizing  agreements  and  leases  with 
respect  to  certain  properties  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  for  the  purpose  of  a 
national  visitor  center,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  statement  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the 
report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Price 
of  Illinois) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [  Mr. 
GrayI? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  trust  the  gentleman 
will  take  some  time  to  explain  the  action 
of  the  conferees  on  this  bill? 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  will  be  delighted  to  ex- 
plain it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  1131) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
12603)  to  supplement  the  purposes  of  the 
Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959  (73  Stat.  479), 
by  authorizing  agreements  and  leases  with 
respect  to  certain  properties  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  for  the  purpose  of  a  national 
visitor  center,  and  for  other  purposes,  having 
met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
ments numbered  6,  15.  20,  21,  22,  23,  and  25. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  1,  4,  8,  9.  10,  11,  13,  14,  16,  17,  19, 
24,  and  26:  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  2:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  2,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the  follow- 
ing: ""twenty-five";  and  the  Senate  agree  to 
the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  3 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  3,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the  follow- 
ing: '"twenty-five";  and  the  Senate  agree  to 
the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  5:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  5,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows : 
Restore  the  matter  proposed  to  be  stricken 
by  the  Senate  amendment  and  on  page  3, 
line  23.  of  the  House  engrossed  bill  strike  out 
"$3,000,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  S3, 500, 000;  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  7:  That  the  Hotise 


recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  7  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows :  In 
lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  stricken  by 
the  Senate  amendment,  on  page  4,  line  9, 
of  the  House  engrossed  bill  strike  out  the 
flrst  comma  and  all  that  follows  down 
through  and  including  the  comma  on  line  10 
of  page  4;  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  12 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  12,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows : 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  stricken 
by  the  Senate  amendment,  on  page  6,  line  12, 
of  the  House  engrossed  bill  strike  out  "in  ac- 
cordance" and  aU  that  follows  down  through 
and  including  "1959"  on  line  13  of  page  6; 
and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  18:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numl)ered  18,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
Restore  the  matter  proposed  to  be  stricken 
by  the  Senate  amendment  and  on  page  7, 
line  9,  of  the  House  engrossed  bill  strike  out 
"111."  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 110.;  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Kenneth  J.  Obay, 

Robert  E.  Jones, 

John     C.    Klucztnski, 

John  A.  Blatnik, 

Jim  Wright, 

James  R.  Grover.  Jr., 

Fred  Schwenoel, 

William  C.  Cramer, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Jennings  Randolph, 

B.  Everett  Jordan, 

Joseph  D.  Tydincs, 

H.   L.    FONG, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  12603)  to  supple- 
ment the  purposes  of  the  Public  Buildings 
Act  of  1959  (73  Stat.  479),  by  authorizing 
agreements  and  leases  with  respect  to  certain 
properties  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  for 
the  purpose  of  a  national  visitor  center,  and 
for  other  purposes,  submit  the  following 
statement  In  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  uj)on  by  the  conferees  and 
recommended  in  the  accompanying  confer- 
ence report: 

Amendment  No.  1:  This  amendment 
changes  the  short  title  of  the  act  from  the 
""National  Visitor  Center  Pacilities  Act  of 
1967"  to  the  ""National  Visitor  Center  Facili- 
ties Act  of  1968".  The  House  recedes. 

Amendments  Nos.  2  and  3:  These  amend- 
ments provided  for  the  lease  of  Union  Sta- 
tion Building  and  the  parking  facilities  to  be 
constructed  adjacent  thereto  for  a  term  not 
to  exceed  30  years  in  lieu  of  the  20  years  pro- 
posed by  the  House  bill.  The  House  recedes 
with  an  amendment  providing  that  these 
leases  shall  be  for  terms  not  to  exceed  25 
years. 

Amendment  No.  4:  This  amendment  pro- 
vides that  rentals  paid  under  the  lease  by  the 
United  States  Shall  not  exceed  the  fair  rental 
value  of  the  property  as  mutually  determined 
by  the  Secretary,  the  Administrator,  and  the 
lessor.  The  House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  5 :  This  amendment  elim- 
inates the  limitation  that  the  annual  aggre- 
gate cost  to  the  United  States  of  all  leases 
entered  into  under  title  I  of  this  act  shall 
not  exceed  $3,000,000.  The  House  recedes  with 
an  amendment  to  increase  the  limitation 
on  the  aggregate  cost  to  the  United  States  of 
all  leases  entered  Into  under  this  title  to 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  $3,500,000. 

This  limltatloE  Is  Intended  to  Include  all 
elements  of  costs  under  these  leases  and 
agreements  including  specifically  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes. 
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Amendment  No  7 :  ThU  amendment  strikes 
out  a  specific  reference  to  section  18  of  th« 
Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959.  Section  18  Is 
proposed  to  be  added  to  the  Public  Buildings 
Act  of  1959  by  title  IV  of  the  House  bill 
which  Is  stricken  by  Senate  amendment 
No.  a«.  to  which  the  House  agreed.  There- 
fore, the  House  recedes  from  amendment  No. 
7  with  a  conforming  amendment  to  elim- 
inate all  reference  to  the  Public  Buildings 
Act  of  1959. 

Amendment  No.  8:  This  amendment  sets 
April  15.  1968.  In  lieu  of  January  15.  1988. 
as  provided  In  the  House  engrossed  bill  as 
the  date  on  or  before  which  the  Secretary 
Is  to  report  a  certain  transportation  study 
to  Congress  The  House  recedes 

Amendment  No.  9:  This  amendment  strike* 
out  section  105  of  the  House  bill,  subsection 
(a)  of  which  prohibits  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia from  Including  In  the  assessed  valuation 
of  Union  Station  any  Increase  In  valuation 
by  virtue  of  agreements,  leases,  or  Improve- 
ments made  pursuant  to  title  I  of  this  act. 
and  subsection  ib)  of  which  provides  In 
the  case  of  any  real  property  acquired  or  con- 
structed by  the  Washington  Terminal  Co.  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  after  the  date  of 
enactmeht  of  this  act.  other  than  property 
leased  to  ibe  United  States  under  title  I  of 
this  act.  that  nothing  In  this  act  shall  be 
construed  to  authorize  or  require  any  re- 
duction or  exemption  from  taxes  applicable 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  to  such  property. 
The  House  rccedea. 

In  agreeing  to  delete  section  105  the  con- 
feree* have  done  so  for  the  reason  that  this 
might  have  been  construed  as  a  precedent 
since  the  Federal  Government  now  leases  and 
will  no  doubt  lease  in  the  future,  a  number 
of  different  properUea  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia as  well  a*  elsewhere  In  the  United 
States,  and  where  these  properties  are  held 
In  private  ownership  it  Is  the  feeling  of  the 
conferees  that  they  should  pay  reaaonable 
taxes  and  chat  these  taxes  should  become 
a  part  of  the  basis  for  computation  In  ar- 
riving at  the  fair  rent  to  be  paid  for  such 
p.-op«rrUes.  Further,  in  agreeing  to  the  dele- 
tion of  section  105.  the  conferees  do  not  in- 
tend that  other  adjacent  property  owned  by 
the  Washington  Terminal  Co.  will  be 
subject  to  increaaed  assessed  valuation  as  a 
result  of  the  agreement*,  lease*,  or  Improve- 
ments made  pursuant  to  this  act.  Moreover, 
the  conferee*  recognize  that  should  there  b« 
aa  Increase  In  the  assessed  valuation  for  tax 
purposes  of  properties  now  owned  by  the 
Washington  Terminal  Co.  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  by  reason  of  the  agree- 
ments, leases,  or  Improvements  made  pur- 
suant to  this  act.  the  increased  taxes  result- 
ing therefrom  will  be  Included  in  the  lease 
payment*  In  accordance  with  standard  esca- 
lation clause*  to  be  contained  In  the  lease 
agreement*. 

It  is  the  expectation  of  the  conferee*  that 
any  increase  In  the  asse8*ed  valuation  of 
such  properties,  by  reason  of  the  agreement*, 
lease*,  or  Improvements  made  pursuant  to 
this  act.  would  be  equitably  determined  In 
accordance  with  established  assessment  prac- 
tices and  not  for  the  purpose  of  Indirectly 
increasing  the  Federal  contribution  to  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Amendments  Nos.  10  and  11 :  These  amend- 
ment* are  clerical:   the  House  recede*. 

Amendment  No.  12:  Thl*  amendment 
strikes  out  a  specific  reference  to  section  18 
of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959.  Section 
18  Is  proposed  to  be  added  to  the  Public 
Building*  Act  of  1959  by  Utle  IV  of  the  Houae 
bill  which  Is  stricken  by  Senate  amendment 
No.  26.  to  which  the  House  agreed.  Therefore, 
the  House  recedes  from  amendment  No.  12 
with  a  conforming  amendment  to  eliminate 
all  reference  to  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of 
1959. 

Amendmenu  No*.  13  and  14:  These  amend- 
menu  are  clerical:   the  House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  16:  Tbl*  amendment  U  a 
conforming  amendment;  the  House  recedes. 


Amendment  No.  17:  This  amendment  1* 
clerical:  the  House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  18:  ThU  amendment 
would  strike  out  the  section  of  the  Houae 
engrossed  bill  requiring  the  Davis-Bacon  Act 
to  apply  to  the  alterations  and  construction 
referred  to  in  the  net  The  House  recedes  with 
an  amendment  which  restores  this  section 
with  a  conforming  amendment  to  renumber 
it  appropriately. 

Amendment  No  19:.  This  amendment 
strikes  out  from  among  those  persons  on  the 
National  Visitor  Facilities  Advisory  Com- 
mission, the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Council 
on  the  Arts  and  HumanlUe*.  The  House 
recede*. 

Amendment  No.  24:  Thl*  amendment  re- 
duces from  four  to  three  the  number  of  per- 
son* on  the  NaUonal  Visitor  Facilities  Ad- 
visory Commission  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. The  House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  26:  This  amendment 
strikes  out  tlOe  IV  of  the  House  engrossed 
bill  which  consisted  of  a  direct  amendment 
to  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959  adding  a 
new  section  18  thereto  authorizing  through 
the  method  of  a  prospectus  submitted  to 
Congress  the  future  construction  of  other 
facilities  for  visitors  to  the  NaUon'»  CaplUl. 
The  House  recedes. 

KCNNBTH  J.  0«AY. 
ROBKST  E.  JONtS. 

John  C.  Klocztnsxi. 
John  A.  Blatnix, 
Jim  Wright. 
Jamks  R.  ORovmi.  Jr., 
fxeo  schwenoil. 
William  C.  Ckamkr. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Houae. 

Mr  GRAY  "during  the  reading*.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  dis- 
pense with  further  reading  of  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House,  and  that  I  may  be  permitted  to 
explain  the  bill  as  I  go  along. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  great 
privilege  for  your  House  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  represented  by  its  con- 
ferees, to  bring  back  to  the  House  for 
final  passage  the  conference  report  on 
the  disagreeing  vote  of  the  two  Houses 
on  H.R.  12603.  the  National  Visitors  Cen- 
ter Act  of  1968.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  an-  in- 
deed proud  of  both  the  House  and  Senate 
conferees  because  it  took  less  than  45 
minutes  to  agree  on  the  conference  re- 
port before  you  now.  The  conference  re- 
port is  brought  to  you  unanimously  by 
both  the  House  and  Senate  conferees  op 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  publicly  com- 
mend the  House  conferees  for  their  won- 
derful cooperation  and  outstanding  bi- 
partisan support  on  this  historic  and  im- 
portant piece  of  legislation.  Mr.  Jones  of 
Alabama,  Mr.  Kluczynski  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Blatnik  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Wright  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Grover  of  New  York.  Mr. 
ScHWENGEL  of  lowa,  and  Mr.  Cramer  of 
Florida  were  all  tremendously  helpful  in 
bringing  this  legislation  to  a  successful 
conclusion.  The  distinguished  Senators 
Randolph  of  West  Virginia.  Jordan  of 
North  Carolina.  Tydings  of  Maryland, 
and  FONG  of  Hawaii  displayed  nothing 
but  wonderful  cooperation,  and  their 
progressive  mood  is  to  be  admired.  I  also 
want  to  thank  Mr.  Fallon,  chairman  of 
the  full  Committee  on  Public  Works  for 
his  tremendous  assistance  and  coopera- 
tion, and,  of  course,  all  of  us  would  be 
lost    without    the    wonderful    work   of 


Mr.  Richard  J.  Sullivan.  Chief  Counsel 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  his  able  staff  including  Dorothy 
Beam,  executive  staff  assistant.  Clifton 
Enfield,  minority  counsel.  Paul  Yates 
and  Robert  May.  staff  assistants,  and 
Richard  Royce.  who  has  done  a  magnifi- 
cent job  on  the  Senate  side.  I  also  want 
to  thank  a  great  parliamentarian.  Bob 
Monson,  of  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  more  than  100 
years,  we  are  finally  recognizing  the  mil- 
lions of  American  and  foreign  visitors 
who  come  to  Washington  each  year  who 
are  hungry  to  learn  about  our  form  of 
government.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
the  millions  of  schoolchildren  who  come 
to  this  great  city  on  what  is  truly  a  pil- 
grimage each  year.  By  providing  these 
facilities.  I  know  that  all  visitors  will 
now  have  a  better  understanding  for, 
and  appreciation  of.  their  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  benefits  to  be  derived  from  this 
legislation  are  too  numerous  to  mention 
in  the  statement  accompanying  this  con- 
ference report.  However.  I  would  refer 
all  Members  and  interested  persons  to 
the  debate  on  this  legislation  when  it 
passed  the  House.  I  am  sure  the  constitu- 
ents of  all  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  will  be  pleased  to  learn  about 
these  facilities  that  should  be  available 
for  public  use  within  18  to  24  months 
after  the  Presidents  signature.  In  that 
connection.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  thank 
the  distinguished  President  of  the  United 
States  for  submitting  a  special  message 
to  Congress  on  the  need  for  a  National 
Visitors  Center,  and  we  have  had  the  full 
cooperation  of  both  the  President  and  his 
First  Lady,  who  are  vitally  inttrested 
in  seeing  that  these  facilities  are  pro- 
vided. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  effort  to  conserve 
time.  I  will  briefly  explain  the  changes 
between  the  two  bills  as  passed  by  the 
House  and  Senate,  and  the  final  action 
thereon  as  agreed  to  in  conference  and 
then  have  printed  in  the  Record  the  full 
statement  of  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House.  Again,  let  me  thank  the 
entire  membership  of  the  House  for  their 
overwhelming  support  of  this  important 
legislation  and  I  am  happy  to  announce 
that  we  have  an  architect's  model  of  the 
entire  visitors  center  complex  that  is  very 
suitable  for  television  programs,  photo- 
graphs, or  other  similar  work  if  any- 
one is  interested  In  explaining  this  pro- 
posed facility  to  the  folks  back  home.  We 
will  be  delighted  to  supply  any  Member 
with  this  model  upon  request. 

In  closing  let  me  again  thank  the  con- 
ferees and  the  Members  of  the  House 
for  helping  us  provide  this  important  fa- 
cility for  the  general  public  without  the 
requirement  of  one  dime  of  Federal  funds 
at  the  present  time.  As  you  know  the 
railroads  will  put  up  all  the  money  for 
the  construction  of  this  facility  and  lease 
It  to  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  first  item  that  was  in 
disagreement  in  the  conference  was  the 
number  of  years  that  the  lease  should 
run  between  the  Washington  Terminal 
Co.,  the  owners  of  the  Union  Station. 
and  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  The 
House  bill  called  for  a  maximum  of  20 
years  under  the  lease  arrangement.  The 
other  body  increased  that  time  to  30 
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years,  and  in  conference  we  agreed  on  25 
years  as  a  maximum  time. 

The  owners  of  the  Union  Station  do 
not  want  to  give  the  Government  a  lease 
in  excess  of  20  years,  so  the  25  years  just 
gives  us  a  little  more  negotiating  power 
for  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
owners  of  the  Washington  Terminal  Co. 
when  they  sit  down  to  draw  up  their 
lease  agreement. 

The  second  item  changed  by  the  Senate 
was  the  amount  of  annual  lease  pay- 
ments. We  felt,  with  the  Vietnam  war 
going  on  that  we  should  tell  the  Con- 
gress and  the  people  exactly  how  much 
the  maximum  lease  payments  would  be, 
and  the  House  bill  had  a  ceiling  of  $3  mil- 
lion per  year.  The  other  body  took  this 
ceiling  off  mainly  because  they  felt  that 
the  Washington  Terminal  Co.  should  pay 
100  percent  assessed  valuation  on  real 
estate  taxes  on  the  parking  facility  and 
the  modernization  of  the  existing  facil- 
ity, so  the  Senate  had  no  limit  on  the 
annual  lease  payments.  In  going  to  con- 
ference we  agreed  on  putting  back  a  max- 
imum limit  on  the  amount  the  Secretary 
could  pay  on  an  annual  lease  basis,  and 
we  agreed  on  a  maximum  celling  of  $3.5 
million  per  year. 

This  is  a  $500,000  increase  over  the  bill 
passed  by  the  House.  I  would  remind  you, 
this  is  only  a  celling  and  not  necessarily 
an  increase  in  costs. 

As  I  said,  it  was  primarily  to  take  care 
of  the  next  Item  that  I  want  to  talk 
about.  The  House  bill  gave  a  moratorium 
on  taxes  to  be  collected  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  on  the  parking  facilities,  and 
on  the  $5  million  modernization  of  the 
Union  Station.  It  was  our  feeling  in  the 
House  that  since  this  facility  was  to  be 
for  public  use  that  the  Union  Station 
owners  should  not  have  to  pay  taxes  on 
this  parking  garage  and  on  the  modern- 
ization of  the  facilities  to  be  used  as  a 
Visitors  Center. 

The  other  body  felt  it  might  set  a  prec- 
edent for  other  buildings  being  built  by 
private  capital  and  being  leased  to  the 
Federal  Government.  Therefore,  to  go  the 
last  mile,  the  conferees  agreed  to  allow 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  assess  at  all 
of  the  improvements  to  be  made  at  the 
Union  Station  for  this  Visitors  Center 
plus  the  existing  Union  Station  as  It  now 
stands. 

So  putting  It  very  simply,  the  District 
of  Columbia  will  collect  taxes  on  the 
existing  Union  Station  and  the  new  train 
station  to  be  built  by  the  Washington 
Terminal  Co.  plus  on  the  improvements 
to  be  made.  Tills  does  not  mean  however, 
that  the  District  of  Columbia  should  raise 
the  valuation  of  other  Union  Station 
property  because  of  the  Improvements 
being  made  for  the  Federal  Government. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  lowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Apparently,  and  correct 
me  if  I  am  wrong,  this  simply  means  this 
increase,  and  we  will  say  the  figure 
amounts  to  $3.5  million,  simply  means 
that  the  Federal  Government  is  going 
to  pay  the  tax  on  this  property.  Is  that 
about  right? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  think  It  would  be  a 
correct  assessment  to  say  that  the  Gov- 
ernment will  be  paying  taxes  on  the  park- 
ing facility  and  the  $5  million  moderniza- 


tion, but  It  is  not  correct  to  say  that  we 
will  be  paying  taxes  on  the  existing  Union 
Station  and  on  the  new  train  station  be- 
cause this  year  the  Washington  Ter- 
minal Co.  will  pay  about  $365,000  in  taxes 
to  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Those  taxes  will  remain  approximate- 
ly the  same  at  no  cost  to  this  proposal. 
They  will  also  build  a  new  train  station. 
They  will  pay  the  District  of  Columbia 
taxes  witli  respect  to  this  new  station 
at  no  cost  to  us. 

We  must  remember  that  the  parking 
facility  and  the  modernization  is  t)eing 
made  available  to  us  by  the  Washington 
Terminal  Co.  and  they  are  only  going 
to  charge  us  a  5-peicent  return  on  their 
investment  plus  exactly  what  they  have 
to  pay  for  borrowed  money  to  construct 
the  faculty.  So  naturally  if  taxes  are  to 
be  assessed  there,  those  taxes  will  have 
to  be  passed  on  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

I  must  remind  the  gentleman  that  in 
charging  us  a  5-percent  return  on  their 
investment,  this  is  much  less  than  a  pri- 
vate owner  would  charge  the  Federal 
Government  for  a  leased  or  rented  post 
office  or  other  facility. 

The  General  Services  Administration 
testified  before  our  committee  that  when 
we  .allow  private  enterprise  to  build  a 
public  building  for  Government  use.  they 
generally  figure  on  the  basis  of  a  10  iier- 
cent  or  more  return  on  their  investment. 
The  owners  of  the  Union  Station  have 
agreed  to  let  us  have  this  facility  for  a 
5 -percent  return  on  their  investment 
plus  interest  on  their  borrowed  money. 
So  we  can  pay  the  District  of  Columbia 
these  taxes  and  still  be  paying  much  less 
than  if  we  had  to  go  out  in  the  market 
someplace  and  get  someone  to  build  this 
facility  for  us.  That  is  the  first  point  I 
want  to  make. 

The  second  point  I  want  to  make  is 
that  while  we  may  be  paying  the  District 
of  Columbia — whether  it  comes  out  of 
this  lease  money  or  out  of  some  other 
fund— the  more  they  receive  in  taxes, 
the  less  your  people  and  my  people  will 
have  to  pay  toward  the  Federal  payment 
to  the  city. 

Furthermore.  I  would  like  to  reiterate 
what  I  said  a  moment  ago — that  it  is 
still  much  cheaper  than  if  we  just  said 
to  someone — Come  in  and  build  us  a 
Visitors  Center  and  lease  it  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. Because  in  the  long  negotia- 
tions, we  got  a  5-percent  interest  rate 
on  the  value  of  the  property  which  is 
much  less  than  the  going  rate. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  it  is  too  late  to 
debate  the  merits  of  this  legislation  at 
this  time.  Although  we  did  have  some 
debate  on  the  merits  of  this  at  the  time 
the  authorization  bill  was  considered. 

Mr.  GRAY.  And  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  was  very  helpful  in  that  debate. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  I  am  wondering — if 
this  Is  such  a  wonderful  proposition,  why 
does  not  somebody  come  in  and  build 
this  new  center  and  operate  it — and  with 
this  parking  facility  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing— If  it  is  such  a  good  private  enter- 
prise project? 

Mr.  GRAY.  It  certainly  is.  and  I  will 
say  to  my  friend  we  did  have  such  a 


proposal  before  our  committee  and  our 
distinguished  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  I  Mr.  SchwencelI  can  attest  to  this, 
and  others  who  have  served  on  the  com- 
mittee— we  had  a  group  to  come  before 
our  committee  who  said  that  they  would 
spend  over  $200  million  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Union  Station  and  not  only  pro- 
vide a  visitors  center  facility  but  also 
exhibit  spaces  for  industries  that  might 
want  to  exhibit  their  products — and  a 
transportation  facility  and  many  other 
things.  But  the  gimmick.  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman,  is  that  we  would  have  to 
charge  the  John  Q.  Public  enough  to  sub- 
sidize or  to  amortize  the  cost. 

What  we  are  doing  here  is  providing  a 
large  facility  so  that  your  constituents 
and  mine  and  foreign  visitors  can  go 
down  there  and  get  free  information.  We 
are  giving  you  a  champagne  taste  on  a 
l>eer  pocketbook,  so  to  speak.  We  could 
get  private  enterprise  to  do  it.  We  would 
have  to  charge  admission  to  go  into  the 
door  and  we  would  have  to  charge  for 
every  bit  of  service.  Everything  that 
would  be  obtained  by  the  public  would 
have  to  be  paid  for.  We  are  trying  to  give 
your  people  and  my  people  something 
free.  This  is  their  Government.  I  for  one 
do  not  feel  that  these  people  in  the  gal- 
leries and  the  people  who  come  here 
ought  to  have  to  pay  in  order  to  learn 
about  a  free  society  and  to  learn  about 
how  our  Government  operates. 

This  is  why  the  owners  of  the  Wash- 
ington Terminal  Co.  have  said,  "This  is 
a  white  elephant  for  us,  but  for  a  Gov- 
ernment Visitors  Center  it  would  be 
great. "  It  could  handle  15.000  or  16,000 
people  an  hour  and  15  or  20  million  peo- 
ple a  year  in  that  cavernous  station.  We 
will  have  a  Visitors  Center  of  which  the 
American  people  could  be  proud.  The 
only  cost  attendant  to  the  public  using 
this  facility  would  be  for  parking,  which 
would  be  about  $1  a  car.  The  rest  of  the 
services  except  food  and  so  forth,  will  be 
free. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  hear  today 
that  the  station  is  a  "white  elephant." 
The  reason  they  are  accepting  a  5-per- 
cent return  on  their  money  Is  because  if 
they  did  not,  they  would  have  a  "white 
elephant"  on  their  hands. 

Mr.  GRAY.  The  gentleman  is  partly 
correct.  It  is  a  "white  elephant"  as  far  as 
a  train  station  goes.  We  have  not  tried 
to  hide  the  fact.  I  might  state  an  analogy. 
A  family  of  15  would  need  a  bus  for 
transportation,  but  that  would  be  too 
large  for  my  family.  Because  It  is  too 
large  and  a  "white  elephant"  for  a  rail- 
road station,  makes  it  great  as  a  visitors 
center.  On  the  contrary,  we  need  a  great 
deal  of  space  for  15  to  20  million  visitors 
each  year  and  additional  facilities  with 
our  200th  anniversary  coming  up  short- 
ly, in  less  than  8  years.  Tliis  will  be  a 
wonderful  place  to  celebrate  the  200th 
^anniversary  of  our  Republic,  two  blocks 
from  the  Capitol. 

Mr.  GROSS.  For  a  visitors  center  we 
would  pay  $87 '2  million  over  a  25-year 
period. 

Mr.  GRAY.  First  of  all,  20  years  will 
be  the  maximum  time,  plus  the  fact  that 
if  our  fiscal  situation  gets  better  in  a 
few  years — and  we  ail  hope  It  will — we 
can  buy  this  facility  at  an  appraised 
price  through  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  long  20-year  lease 
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payment  would  not  be  required.  I  do  not 
advocate  this  right  now,  I  say  to  the 
dlatlnguished  gentleman.  I  would  remind 
my  friend  to  add  up  the  revenues  to  be 
collected  over  the  same  period  and  you 
will  see  that  this  large  figure  you  quote 
will  be  offset  by  revenues. 

Mr.  GROSS  I  should  like  to  commend 
the  conference  committee  for  one  thins;, 
and  that  Is  takirig  the  chairman  of  the 
FMeral  Council  on  Arts  and  Humanities 
out  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  contribution. 

Mr  Speaker,  going  on,  I  will  just  briefly 
explain  the  remaining  differences  be- 
tween the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  bill. 

The  House  had  a  provision  in  the  bill 
to  pay  the  prevailing  wa«e  rates  for  the 
construction  of  the  parking  facility,  the 
so-called  Davis-Bacon  provision.  The 
Senate  took  out  the  provision.  It  was  put 
back  in  by  the  conference. 

We  also  changed  the  number  of  peo- 
ple who  will  servj  on  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission. There  would  be  six  members 
from  each  body,  three  from  each  party. 
The  responsibility  of  overseeing  the  Visi- 
tors Center  and  also  any  satelhte  centers 
that  may  be  set  up  later  would  be  equally 
divided  between  the  parties.  We  reduce 
the  number  from  22  to  20.  We  feel  that  20 
will  be  a  little  more  workable  number 
than  the  22  called  for  in  the  House  bill. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  were  no  substantive  changes.  This 
conference  report  Is  brought  to  the  floor 
unanimously,  on  both  sldec  of  the  aisle. 
It  is  an  historic  measure.  I  know  as  the 
millions  of  visitors  come  here,  both  Amer- 
ican and  foreign,  they  will  appreciate 
what  this  90th  Congress  has  done  to 
provide  them  with  a  wonderful  facility. 

If  they  come  here  speaking  a  for^ilgn 
tongue,  they  can  turn  a  button  and  have 
translated  into  their  native  tongue  the 
world  of  informational  services  to  be  pro- 
vided about  our  Government.  If  they 
come  as  a  school  group,  for  instance,  they 
can  assemble  in  the  large  areas  to  be 
provided  for  that  purpose,  where  the 
Members  of  Congress  can  go  and  discuss 
any  matter  with  their  groups  of  con- 
stituents. Or.  they  can  see  a  15-minute 
orientation  film  tellmg  about  their  Gov- 
ernment in  action,  or  a  film  diorama  or 
a  film  cyclorama.  wherein  they  can  learn 
about  the  Capitol,  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution, the  Arlington  Cemetery,  or 
George  Washington's  home  at  Mount 
Vernon,  and  all  the  other  historic  shrines 
around  this  great  city. 

They  can  do  it  in  comfort  and  with  a 
spirit  or  feeling  that  they  are  wanted 
here.  We  will  be  able  to  .how  our  faces. 
Instead  of  our  backs,  to  the  people.  In- 
stead of  having  a  frustrating  parking 
ticket,  they  will  be  able  to  park  in  com- 
fort and  take  an  escalator  down  to  the 
waiting  area,  where  people  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  will  extend  them  a 
warm  welcome  to  the  Nation's  Capital. 

I  compliment  the  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  for  the  wonderful  sup- 
port they  have  given  in  bringing  us  to 
this  point. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  entire  statement  on  the  part  of 
the  managers  be  printed  immediately 
following  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 


objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

(The  material  referred  to  follows:) 
Statemknt 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votee 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendmenta  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  12(103)  to  sup- 
plement the  purposes  of  the  Public  Buildings 
Act  of  1959  (73  Stat.  479).  by  authorizing 
agreements  and  leases  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain properties  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
for  the  purpose  of  n  nHtlonal  visitor  cen- 
ter, and  for  other  purpoees.  submit  the  fol- 
lowing statement  In  explanaUon  of  the  effect 
of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees 
and  recommended  In  the  accompanying  con- 
ference report: 

Amendment  No.  1:  This  amendment 
changes  the  short  title  of  the  act  from  the 
"National  Visitor  Center  PaclUUes  Act  of 
1967"  to  the  "National  Visitor  Center  PaclU- 
tles  Act  of   1988."  The  House  recedes. 

Amendments  Noe.  3  and  3:  These  amend- 
ments provided  for  the  lease  of  Union  Sta- 
tion Building  and  the  parking  facilities  to 
be  constructed  adjacent  thereto  for  a  term 
not  to  exceed  30  years  In  lieu  of  the  20  years 
proposed  by  the  House  bill.  The  House  re- 
cedes with  an  amendment  providing  that 
these  leases  shall  be  for  terms  not  to  exceed 
25  years. 

Amendment  No.  4:  This  amendment  pro- 
vides that  rentals  paid  under  the  lease  by 
the  tJnlted  States  shall  not  exceed  the  fair 
rental  value  of  the  property  as  mutually 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  the  Adminis- 
trator, and  the  lessor.  The  House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  5:  This  amendment  elim- 
inates the  limitation  that  the  annual  aggre- 
gate cost  to  the  United  States  of  all  leases 
entered  Into  under  title  I  of  this  act  shall 
not  exceed  $3,000,000.  The  House  recedes  with 
an  amendment  to  increase  the  limitation  on 
the  aggregate  cost  to  the  United  States  of 
all  leases  entered  into  under  this  title  to  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $3,500,000. 

This  limitation  Is  intended  to  include  all 
elements  of  costs  under  these  leases  and 
agreements  including  specifically  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes. 

Amendment  No.  7 :  This  amendment  strikes 
out  a  specific  reference  to  section  18  of  the 
Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959.  Section  18  Is 
proposed  to  be  added  to  the  Public  Buildings 
Act  of  1959  by  title  IV  of  the  House  blU 
which  Is  stricken  by  Senate  amendment  No. 
26.  to  which  the  House  agreed.  Therefore,  the 
House  recedes  from  amendment  No.  7  with  a 
conforming  amendment  to  eliminate  all  ref- 
erence to  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959. 

Amendment  No.  8:  This  amendment  sets 
April  15.  1968,  In  lieu  of  January  15.  1968. 
as  provided  in  the  House  engrossed  bill  as 
the  date  on  or  before  which  the  Secretary  Is 
to  report  a  certain  transportation  study  to 
Congress.  The  House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  9 :  Tills  amendment  strikes 
out  section  105  of  the  House  bill,  subsection 
(a)  of  which  prohibits  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia from  Including  in  the  assessed  valuation 
of  Union  Station  any  Increase  In  valuation 
by  virtue  of  agreements,  leases,  or  Improve- 
ments made  pursuant  to  title  I  of  this  act. 
and  subsection  (b)  of  which  provides  In  the 
case  of  any  real  property  acquired  or  con- 
structed by  the  Washington  Terminal  Co.  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  act.  other  than  property 
leased  to  the  United  States  under  title  I  of 
this  act.  that  nothing  In  this  act  shall  be 
construed  to  authorize  or  require  any  reduc- 
tion or  exemption  from  taxes  applicable  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  such  property. 
The  House  recedes. 

In  agreeing  to  delete  section  105  the  con- 
ferees have  done  so  for  the  reason  that  this 
might  have  been  construed  as  a  precedent 
since  the  Federal  Qovemment  now  leases  and 
will  no  doubt  lease  in  the  future,  a  number 


of  different  properties  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia as  well  as  elsewhere  In  the  United 
States,  and  where  these  properties  are  held 
In  private  ownership  It  Is  the  feeling  of  the 
conferees  that  they  should  pay  reasonable 
taxes  and  that  these  taxes  should  become  a 
part  of  the  basis  for  computation  In  arriving 
at  the  fair  rent  to  be  paid  for  such  properties. 
Further,  In  agreeing  to  the  deletion  of  sec- 
tion 105,  the  conferees  do  not  Intend  that 
other  adjacent  property  owned  by  the  Wash- 
ington Terminal  Co.  will  be  subject  to  in- 
creased assessed  valuation  as  a  result  of  the 
agreements,  leases,  or  Improvements  m.ide 
pursuant  to  this  act.  Moreover,  the  conferees 
recognize  that  should  there  be  an  increase  m 
the  assessed  valuation  for  tax  purposes  of 
properties  now  owned  by  the  Washington 
Terminal  Co.  In  the  District  of  Columbia  by 
reason  of  the  agreements,  leases,  or  improve- 
ments  made  pursuant  to  this  act,  the  In- 
creased taxes  resulting  therefrom  will  be  In- 
cluded In  the  lease  payments  In  accordance 
with  standard  escalation  clauses  to  be  con- 
tained In  the  lease  agreements.  It  Is  the  ex- 
pectation of  the  conferees  that  any  increase 
m  the  assessed  valuation  of  such  properties, 
by  reason  of  the  agreements,  leases,  or  Im- 
provements made  pursuant  to  this  act  would 
be  equitably  determined  In  accordance  with 
established  assessment  practices  and  not  for 
the  purpose  of  indirectly  Increasing  the  Fed- 
eral contribution  to  the  District  of  Columbia 

Amendments  Nos.  10  and  11 :  These  amend- 
menu  are  clerical;  the  House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  12:  This  amendment 
strikes  out  a  specific  reference  to  section  18 
of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1969  Section 
18  is  proposed  to  be  added  to  the  Public 
Buildings  Act  of  1959  by  title  IV  of  the 
House  bill  which  Is  stricken  by  Senate 
amendment  No.  26,  to  which  the  House 
agreed.  Therefore,  the  House  recedes  from 
amendment  No.  12  with  a  conforming  amend- 
ment to  eliminate  all  reference  to  the  Pub- 
lic Buildings  Act  of  1959. 

Amendments  Nos.  13  and  14:  These  amend- 
ments are  clerical:  the  House  recedes 

Amendment  No.  16:  This  amendment  is 
a  conforming  amendment:  the  House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  17:  This  amendment  is 
clerical:  the  House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  18:  This  amendment  would 
strike  out  the  section  of  the  House  engrossed 
bill  requiring  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  to  apply 
to  the  alterations  and  construction  referred 
to  In  the  act.  The  House  recedes  with  nn 
amendment  which  restores  this  section  with 
a  conforming  amendment  to  renumber  It 
appropriately. 

Amendment  No.  19:  This  amendment 
strikes  out  from  among  those  persons  on  the 
National  Visitor  FaclUtles  Advisory  Commis- 
sion, the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Council  on 
the  Arts  and  Humanities.  The  House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  34:  This  amendment  re- 
duces from  four  to  three  the  number  of  per- 
sons on  the  National  Visitor  Facilities  Advi- 
sory Commission  appointed  by  the  President. 
The  House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  26:  This  amendment 
strikes  out  title  IV  of  the  House  engrossed 
bill  which  consisted  of  a  direct  amendment 
to  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959  adding 
a  new  section  18  thereto  authorizing  through 
the  method  of  a  prospectus  submitted  to 
Congress  the  future  construction  of  other 
facilities  for  visitors  to  the  Nation's  Capital. 
The  House  recedes. 

Kenntth  J.  Orat, 
Robert  E.  Jones, 
John  C.  Klucztnski, 
John  A.  Blatnik, 
Jim  Wright, 
Jamxs  R.  Qrover,  Jr.. 
Fred  Schwencel, 
WnxiAM  C.  Cramer, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Illinois. 


Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  did  not  have  the  oppor- 
tunity when  this  legislation  was  origi- 
nally considered  on  the  House  floor  to  say 
anything  about  It.  I,  too.  want  to  com- 
pliment my  colleague  from  Illinois  for 
taking  the  initiative  and  seeing  this 
project  through. 

I  have  to  admit  that  about  4  years  ago 
I  had  a  similar  idea  I  suggested  for  use 
of  Union  Station,  and  I  believe  the  idea 
which  is  before  the  floor  in  this  report 
will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  many  visi- 
tors who  visit  our  National  Capital,  and 
it  will  be  a  lasting  reminder  of  the  con- 
cern for  them  of  the  Members  of  this 
House. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  my 
distinguished  friend. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  yield  to  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
who  labored  long  and  hard  with  us  as  a 
member  of  the  Visitors  Center  Study 
Commission. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too,  compliment  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  for  the  leader- 
ship he  has  given  in  this  field.  All  of  us 
who  serve  in  the  Congress  recognize  that 
much  should  be  done  to  improve  the  re- 
ception of  our  citizens  when  they  come 
to  the  Nation's  CaplttU. 

I  was  one  of  those.  I  think,  who  intro- 
duced one  of  the  first  bills  to  have  a 
Visitors'  Center.  I  was  honored  to  serve 
on  this  group  with  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois.  I  know  he  has  given  a  great  deal 
of  time  and  direction  to  this  measure. 
Although  I  was  not  a  member  of  the  con- 
ference, I  followed  it  closely. 

This  is  an  important  step.  I  just  hope, 
I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  that 
this  is  the  forerurmer  of  other  things  to 
do  in  the  city  for  visitors,  and  surely  one 
of  the  most  important  things  we  should 
address  ourselves  to  is  the  safety  of  visi- 
tors to  the  Capital.  This  is  a  horrible 
situation  and  one  we  cannot  do  much 
about  under  the  present  fiscal  conditions, 
but  still  it  must  be  solved  and  corrected. 
To  the  extent  this  will  be  helping  the 
visitors  to  the  National  Capital.  I  com- 
pliment the  gentleman  for  his  distin- 
guished job. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman.  Again  I  state  for  the  record. 
the  gentleman  was  one  of  the  important 
and  valued  members  of  the  study  group 
that  considered  this  matter  for  2  years. 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  yield  to  my  friend  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  HaixI. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  yielding,  the 
gentleman  who  was  the  chairman  of  the 
conference  and  of  the  subcommittee  that 
handled  this  bUl. 

I  have  two  questions.  I  believe  the 
gentleman  said  something  a  while  ago 
about  satellite  visiting  centers  that  might 
be  bom  of  this  questionable  ancestry  we 
are  voting  herewith  today.  Is  it  con- 
templated in  the  mind  of  the  gentleman 
or  of  the  committee  that  this  thing  might 
have  pups  all  over  the  city? 


Mr.  GRAY.  I  am  indeed  glad  the  gen- 
tleman asked  that  question,  because  I 
inadvertently  left  out  that  section  in  ex- 
plaining the  action  of  the  conference. 
We  had  in  the  bill  section  4  that  would 
have  allowed  any  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  work  up  a  prospectus  to 
present  to  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration, who  would  bring  it  to  the  Con- 
gress imder  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of 
1959. 

There  is  a  controversy  raging — a  mis- 
understanding might  be  a  better  word 
between   the   Congress   and   the   White 
House,  as  to  who  has  the  prerogative  of 
making  the  final  decision  in  regard  to  a 
public  building.  The  President  feels  that 
Congress  should  not  give  that  responsi- 
bility to  a  House  committee.  As  is  now 
the  practice,  a  House  committee,  working 
lor  the  full  House,  can  approve  a  public 
building  or  a  small  watershed  or  an  agri- 
cultural project  under  Public  Law  566. 
The  President  feels  that  those  projects 
should  run  the  whole  gauntlet,  that  the 
bill  should  be  passed  by  the  Congress  in 
a  form  that  he  would  have  to  sign  or  veto. 
Since  we  did  not  want  to  encumber 
this  bill  on  the  Visitors'  Center  with  this 
controversy,    that    entire    section    was 
st/i'ickcri. 

So,  in  direct  answer  to  your  question, 
there  is  now  no  way.  under  this  bill,  in 
which  a  satellite  Visitors'  Center  can  be 
established  without  going  the  same  route, 
coming  to  the  Congress  and  to  have  Con- 
gress authorize  it,  and  sending  it  to  the 
President  for  his  action. 

We  feel  that  the  Public  Buildings  Act 
has  worked  veiT  well  in  the  building  of 
Federal  buildings  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  that  If  a  satellite  Visitors'  Cen- 
ter were  needed  it  could  be  handled  the 
same  way.  It  would  have  to  be  justified  in 
the  same  way  they  justify  the  Federal 
buildings,  through  a  space  needs  survey, 
with  GSA  justifying  a  benefit-cost  ratio 
and  submitting  it  to  our  committee. 
Then  we  would  approve  it. 

The  President,  as  I  said,  does  not  want 
that  procedure  to  be  followed  now  on 
public  buUdings,  small  watersheds,  and 
agricultural  projects  under  Public  Law 

566. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  a 
veto  on  this  all-important  bUl,  we  struck 
it  out  in  the  conference.  There  is  no  way 
now  that  we  could  build  any  type  of 
satellite  Visitors'  Center  In  Washington 
under  any  circumstances  without  full 
congressional  authority. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's statement.  It  is  very  reassuring  to 
me.  I  knew  about  the  situation  so  far  as 
the  conservation  districts  or  watersheds 
were  concerned,  but  I  did  not  know  it  had 
this  far-reaching  effect  here. 

As  I  understand  what  the  gentleman 
is  saying,  additional  buildings  or  addi- 
tional visitors'  centers  v/ould  certainly 
have  to  come  back  and  go  through  the 
legislative  process. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  HALL.  My  second  question  also 
deals  with  a  capital  S,  having  disposed  of 
the  question  of  satellites. 

The  gentleman  twice  said  there  Is  no 
substantive  change  over  the  House- 
passed  bill. 

Is  It  not  true  that  In  the  conference 


report  we  have  gone  from  a  $60  million 
bill  over  a  20-year  period  to  a  possible 
maximum  of  $87.5  million  over  a  25-year 
period?  That  is  based  on  the  fact  that  we 
have  gone  up  from  $3  million  per  annum, 
as  the  gentleman  explained,  that  includes 
taxes  and  so  forth— to  $3.5  mUlion  per 
armum.  and  from  20  to  25  years.  My 
rough  calculation  indicates  that  the  ex- 
penditures involved,  if  we  accept  the  con- 
ference report  today — and  this  to  me  is 
quite  substantive — would  go  from  $60 
million  to  $87.5  million. 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  would  say  to  my  distin- 
guished neighbor  and  friend,  on  the  sur- 
face it  would  appear  to  be  substantive. 
This  is  what  happened. 

The  railroads,  in  negotiating  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  with  our 
committee,  have  stated  that  under  no 
circumstances  will   they  sit  down  and 
negotiate  a  lease  in  excess  of  20  years. 
All  we  did,  in  agreeing  to  this — the  other 
body  had  put  in  30  years — was  to  com- 
promise half  way  as  a  maximum.  We 
have  been  informed  in  writing,  in  testi- 
mony and  in  private  conversations  with 
the  officials  that  under  no  circumstances 
will  they  go  beyond  20  years.  That  is 
mainly  because  they  do  not  want  to  wait 
that  long  to  get  back  their  investment. 
They  advance  the  argmnent  that  they 
can  sell  Union  Station  tomorrow  for  as 
much  as  they  will  get  if  they  have  to 
wait  20  years  to  get  it.  With  a  5-percent 
return,   they   could   certainly   sell   that 
land  and  place  the  money  in  savings  ac- 
counts and  get  more  than  5  percent  over 
a  20-year  period. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  believe  it  is  only  common- 
sense,  if  that  statement  could  be  fulfilled, 
but  I  shall  not  argue  with  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  GRAY.  The  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior has  designated  Union  Station  as  a 
national  historical  landmark.  So  we  are 
not  only  providing  a  Visitors'  Center  but 
we  are  also  preserving  a  national  historic 
landmark. 

Mr.  HALL.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
for  one  final  comment? 

Mr.  GRAY.  Yes,  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  note  in  some  instances  It 
has  been  very  worthwhile  for  the  position 
of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
to  recede,  but  in  total  they  did  recede, 
according  to  their  own  statement  here, 
in  every  instance  for  a  total  of  16  in- 

Mr.  GRAY.  The  House  did? 

Mr.  HALL.  Yes. 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  will  say  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Missouri  the 
reason  for  that  is  that  after  we  passed 
this  bill  by  a  vote  of  316  to  34.  which  is 
10  to  1,  we  were  contacted  both  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who  will  be  in 
charge  of  this  program,  and  the  rail- 
roads. You  must  remember  that  all  we 
are  doing  here  is  to  authorize  these  par- 
ties to  sit  down  and  negotiate  a  con- 
tract. That  is  all.  These  parties  had  come 
to  us  and  said  that  there  were  certain 
things  in  the  House  bill,  although  minor, 
that  we  caimot  live  with.  So  they  went 
to  the  other  body,  and  they  asked  If  cer- 
tain changes  could  be  made.  Had  these 
recommendations  been  made  to  us  on 
our  side  they  would  have  been  embodied 
in  the  House  bill.  So  this  was  not  a  matter 
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of  capitulation  but  merely  of  trying  to 
improve  the  bill  and  make  it  more  work- 
able so  we  could  get  a  better  agree- 
ment for  the  Government  and  the  own- 
ers of  Union  Station  plus  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  for  yielding  to  me  and  for  his  fine 
explanation. 

Mr  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  yield 
to  my  very  distmgmshed  friend  from 
Iowa,  who  has  been  very  valuable  not 
only  on  the  Commission  but  also  on 
the  conference  committee  I  Mr.  Schwen- 
gelI. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL  Mr  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  lUmois.  First. 
I  want  to  reiterate  what  has  been  aald  in 
the  committee,  the  conference  commit- 
tee, and  on  the  House  floor  when  they 
were  considering  this  bill.  That  is  that 
the  chairman  we  are  privileged  to  serve 
under  and  who  has  handled  this  bill  has 
been  an  excellent  one.  He  has  been  thor- 
oughly conversant  with  all  of  the  prob- 
lems and  Uas  been  very  alert  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  House  and  the  public.  He  has 
gone  far  beyond  the  call  of  duty.  He  has 
taken  much  time  from  his  own  time.  On 
one  occasion  he  went  with  a  number  of 
us  to  Williamsburg  where  we  got  some 
firsthand  observations  on  how  a  visitors 
center  could  be  and  should  be  operated. 
We  had  the  benefit  of  the  thinking  of 
those  people  at  that  wonderful  instal- 
lation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  not  Uke  a  long 
time  to  go  over  this  bill  because  the  mi- 
nority generally  agrees  with  the  proposi- 
tion that  has  been  presented  both  In  the 
original  bill  and  In  the  conference  com- 
mittee. We  approve  of  It  and  we  certain- 
ly applaud  the  fine  leadership  that  we 
have  had.  I  do  want  to  make  just  a  few 
observations  to  underscore  and  clear  up 
any  question  that  anyoody  may  have  in 
connection  with  this  bill. 

First,  there  will  not  be  over  $3.5  mil- 
lion a  year  spent.  I  think  it  should  also 
be  said  that  this  is  not  necessarily  a  cost, 
but  It  wUl  come  from  income  that  we  will 
receive  from  the  installations  and  serv- 
ices we  offer  there,  and  from  the  parking. 
My  feeling  is  that  this  will  turn  out  to 
be  a  very  profitable  operation  and  that  In 
a  very  short  time  we  will  be  In  a  posi- 
tion to  take  advantage  of  the  section 
which  provides  that  we  may  acquire  and 
buy  this  facility  for  the  Government  and 
in  the  interests  of  the  people  who  will 
visit  this  capital  in  the  luture. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  feel  that  this  will 
be  so  popular  and  people  will  appreciate 
it  so  much  that  It  will  increase  the  traffic 
here  and  in  the  not  too  distant  future  we 
will  have  a  major  expansion  of  this 
facility. 

One  other  point  ought  to  be  mentioned 
I  believe  in  cormectlon  with  the  point 
that  my  colleague  from  Iowa  [Mr.  GrossI 
raised  earlier,  which  is  found  in  the 
report  on  page  4.  This  may  clear  up  some 
questions  he  has  and  some  others  also 
may  have.  This  reads: 

It  Is  the  expectation  of  the  conXereea  that 
any  Increase  In  the  assessed  valuation  of 
such  properties,  by  reason  of  the  agreements, 
leases,  or  Improvements  made  pursuant  to 
this  act,  would  be  equitably  determined  In 
accordance  with  eaUbllshed  assessment  prac- 


tices and  not  for  the  purpose  of  Indirectly 
Increasing  the  Federal  contribution  to  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

So,  I  think  we  have  covered  every 
possible  opportunity  of  injustice  and  in- 
equity. I  applaud  the  effort  here  and 
assure  the  Members  of  Congress  again 
that  what  we  are  doing  here  is  a  mighty 
fine  thing.  The  millions  ol  people  who 
come  In  the  future  wiH  be  better  able 
to  understand  this  wonderful  system  of 
government  we  call  the  Ameilcan 
way.  All  of  this  will  help  the  people  who 
come  here  to  catch  something  of  the 
spirit  that  burned  in  the  heaits  of  the 
founders  and  as  a  result  will  be  better 
citizens. 

If  there  Is  anything  this  country  needs 
right  now  it  is  more  and  better  citizens 
who  have  a  better  understanding  of  the 
system  we  call  the  American  way  of 
life. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  ^ 

Mr  SCHWENGEL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  ask 
the  gentleman,  is  it  anticipated  that  there 
will  be  a  further  call  upon  the  Federal 
Government  to  underwrite  the  operating 
expenses  of  this  Visitors  Center? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  It  is  my  judgment 
and  firm  belief  that  all  of  this  operation 
will  be  self -financing,  and  probably  we 
will  realize  more  Income  than  we  ex- 
pected. I  can  speak  from  experience  on 
how  people  react  to  an  opportunity  like 
this. 

In  a  very  small  way  several  years  ago, 
with  the  help  of  all  of  the  Members  in- 
directly, and  some  of  the  Members  di- 
rectly, we  formed  the  US.  Capitol  His- 
torical Society.  At  the  time  we  of  course 
did  not  know  whether  the  venture  would 
be  successful  or  not.  and  in  fact  we  were 
offered  some  tax  money  in  order  to  pro- 
duce the  publications  we  produced,  and 
we  refused  it,  and  we  went  ahead  with 
the  program  and  borrowed  money  origi- 
nally, and  now  we  have  an  ongoing  his- 
torical society  that  Is  paid  for  by  the  peo- 
ple who  buy  oiiT  publications.  So  I  know 
that  when  you  have  something  attrac- 
tive and  appropriate  that  the  people  will 
respond  nobly  and  generously.  This  Visi- 
tors Center  that  we  will  have,  I  predict, 
will  be  one  of  the  finest  visitors  centers 
found  in  any  capital  In  the  world,  and 
that  we  are  going  to  have  a  traffic  of  peo- 
ple in  It  unmatched  by  any  capital  any- 
where else  in  the  world,  and  I  believe 
It  will  be  a  tremendous  boost  to  this  coim- 
try.  and  will  strengthen  the  American 
spirit  and  the  American  way  of  life. 

Mr  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Iowa  for  his  great  contribution,  and  I 
know  that  when  this  historic  piece  of 
legislation  is  signed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  that  the  gentleman 
can  derive  pride  in  his  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

I  move  the  previous  question  on  the 
conference  report. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  In  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  conference 
report  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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THE    DESIGNATION    OF   '  NATION.AL 
SCHOOL  SAFETY  PATROL  WEEK" 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  Immediate  consideration  of  the  joint 
resolution  <H.J.  Res.  1053)  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  second  week  of 
May  of  each  year  as  "National  School 
Safety  Patrol  Week." 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not 
object,  it  Is  my  understanding  that  this 
resolution  and  the  four  other  resolutions 
that  are  about  to  be  called  up  will  be 
only  one-time  designations;  that  is,  as  to 
designating  of  certain  weeks,  or  the  ex- 
tending of  congratulations,  a&  the  case 
may  be.  Just  in  one  Instance,  and  that  the 
resolutions  will  eliminate  all  whereases 
and  all  surplus  material,  and  that  these 
resolutions  will  not  authorize  or  appro- 
priate any  funds  or  put  any  tax  burden 
on  the  Federal  Government;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  the  gentleman  Is  cor- 
rect. I  have  two  amendments  on  this 
resolution  to  make  sure  that  the  where- 
as clauses  are  stricken,  and  that  it  Is 
only  for  the  year  1968,  and  Is  not  a  per- 
manent designation  as  a  "National 
School  Safety  Patrol  Week." 

Mr.  McCLORY.  And  no  Federal  tax 
funds  are  involved  in  this? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  No:  that 
Is  right. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  resena- 
tion  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado? 

There  t)elng  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  joint  resolution,  as  follows: 
H  J.  Res.  1053 
Whereas  more  than  an  estimated  (orty- 
nlne  thousand  Americans  died  In  traffic  ac- 
cidents on  the  Nation's  highways  during  the 
year  1965  and  the  prevention  of  such  ac- 
cidents has  become  a  problem  of  major  con- 
cern; and 

Whereas  the  school  safety  patrols,  since 
their  organization  on  a  national  scale  in  the 
early  1920's.  have  played  an  Important  role 
In  the  reduction  of  highway  accidents  In- 
volving schoolage  children;  and 

Whereas  more  than  nine  hundred  thou- 
sand safety  patrol  members  are  now  serving 
forty  thousand  schools  In  all  fifty  States, 
protecting  nineteen  million  children;  and 
Whereas  the  school  safety  patrols  are  a 
cooperative    program   sponsored    Jointly    by 


American  Automobile  Association  motor 
clubs,  local  schools,  and  police;   and 

Whereas  more  than  sixteen  million  Ameri- 
cans have  served  as  safety  patrol  members 
during  the  more  than  forty  years  since  the 
program  was  established;  and 

Whereas  the  traffic  death  rate  of  school- 
age  children  since  1922  had  dropped  nearly 
one-half  while  the  death  rate  of  all  other 
age  groups  has  doubled  and  the  efforts  of 
the  school  safety  patrols  have  been  a  con- 
tributing factor  In  this  reduction;  and 

Whereas  the  llfesaving  efforts  of  the  school 
safety  patrols  play  an  Increasingly  Important 
role  In  the  natlbnwlde  campaign  to  reduce 
traffic  accidents  and  this  program  should  re- 
ceive public  attention  and  citizen  support; 
and 

Whereas  the  second  week  of  May  of  each 
year  provides  an  opportunity  for  due  recog- 
nition of  the  foregoing  achievements,  ac- 
complishments, and  needs:  Now,  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  second  week 
of  May  of  each  year  is  hereby  designated  as 
•National  School  Safety  Patrol  Week"  and 
the  President  Is  requested  to  Issue  a  proc- 
lamation calling  upon  all  people  of  the 
United  States  for  the  observance  of  such  a 
week  with  appropriate  proceedings  and  cere- 
monies. 

AMENDMENT    OITERED    BT    MR.    ROGERS    OF 
COLORADO 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rogers  of 
Colorado:  Strike  out  all  whereas  clauses  on 
pages  1  and  2  down  to  line  1  of  page  2. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFTERED    BY    MR.    ROGERS    OF 
COIX)RADO 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rogers  of 
Colorado:  On  Page  2.  line  3,  after  "May", 
strike  out  "each  year"  and  Insert  "1968". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"Joint  resolution  to  provide  for  the 
designation  of  the  second  week  in  May 
1968.  as  'National  School  Safety  Patrol 
Week.' " 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


THE    150TH    ANNIVERSARY    OP    ST. 
LOUIS  UNIVERSITY,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  immediate  consideration  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  691  extending  greetings 
and  felicitations  to  St.  Louis  University 
In  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  connection 
with  the  150th  anniversary  of  its 
founding. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Price 
of  Illinois).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentlemsm  from  Colorado? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Joint  resolution,  as  follows: 
H.J.  Res.  691 

Whereas  Saint  Louis  University,  founded 
In  1818  and  formally  chartered  by  the  Oen- 
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eral  Assembly  of  Missouri  In  1832.  was  the 
first  Institution  of  higher  learning  to  be  es- 
tablished west  of  the  Mississippi  River;  and 

Whereas  Its  early  administrators  and  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  were  members  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus  who  came  to  Missouri  with 
the  cooperation  and  aid  of  the  then  Secretary 
of  War,  John  C.  Calhoun:  and 

Whereas  certain  members  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus  performed  Invaluable  service  for  the 
United  States  In  Its  relations  with  the  In- 
dians and  were  consultants  to  various  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  the  Jesuit  Fathers  explored  and 
arranged  Important  councils  between  the  In- 
dians and  the  United  States  Government  and 
were  able  to  make  suggestions  to  the  United 
States  Government  for  the  alleviation  of 
Indian  problems;  and 

Whereas  the  university  served  as  friend 
and  consultant  to  several  of  the  official  ex- 
plorers of  the  trans-Mlsslsslppl  and  was  alma 
mater  to  others,  pioneers  and  settlers  of  the 
West;  and 

Whereas  there  have  been  members  of  the 
Cabinet  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  several  Congressmen,  Senators.  Gover- 
nors, and  statesmen  who  can  be  counted 
among  Its  alumni;  and 

Whereas  Its  graduates  have  founded  many 
schools  as  well  as  other  Institutions  of  higher 
learning  throughout  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  in  a  century  and  one-half  the 
university  has  enhanced  the  prestige  of 
American  scholarship  and  scientific  research 
and  Jias  contributed  to  the  advancement  of 
learning,  the  betterment  of  the  professions, 
and  the  enrichment  of  the  community;  and 

Whereas  In  the  past  decade,  the  university 
has  expanded  Its  physical  facilities  and  sta- 
bilized a  decaying  area  of  the  city  of  Saint 
Louis;  and 

Whereas  Saint  Louis  University  will  dur- 
ing 1968-69  celebrate  Its  founding  by  signifi- 
cant Intellectual  and  cultural  events,  under 
the  theme  "Knowledge  and  the  Future  of 
Man"  at  which  Illustrious  scholars  and  per- 
sonages will  attend;  and 

Whereas  these  activities  connected  with 
the  anniversary  will  be  devoted  to  further- 
ing and  developing  the  values  Implicit  In 
the  theme:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  extends  Its  greetings  and 
felicitations  to  Saint  Louis  University.  Its 
president  and  board  of  trustees,  Its  faculty 
and  students,  and  urges  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  cooperate  with  the  univer- 
sity anniversary  observances  to  promote  the 
deepening  of  human  understanding  and  the 
enlargement  of  human  knowledge  for  the 
common  good  of  all  men. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED   BT   MR.  ROGERS  OF 
COLORADO 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rogers  of  Col- 
orado: Strike  out  all  whereas  clauses  on 
pages  1  and  2. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


tives  to  the  citizens  and  government  of 
the  town  of  Montclalr,  N.J.,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  its  100th  anniversary. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  resolution,  as  follows: 

H.    Res.    1055 

Whereas  the  year  1968  marks  the  one  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  establishment  of 
the  town  of  Montclalr.  which  took  place  in 
April  1868,  through  an  act  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  New  Jersey;  and 

Whereas  the  town  of  Montclalr  has  grown 
to  attain  widespread  recognition  for  its  dis- 
tinguished residents  and  Its  gracious  living 
conditions;  and 

Whereas  in  observance  of  the  centennial  of 
the  town  of  Montclalr  and  its  citizens  are 
conducting  ceremonies  and  other  appropriate 
activities  in  the  current  year:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives extends  its  greetings  and  felicitations  to 
the  citizens  and  government  of  the  town  of 
Montclalr,  New  Jersey,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  town  of  Montclalr. 

AMENDMENT      OFFERED    BY     MR.      ROGERS      OF 
COLORADO 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rogers  of  Colo- 
rado: Strike  out  all  whereas  clauses  down 
to  line  1. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


THE  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  MONT- 
CLAIR.  N.J. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
Immediate  consideration  of  House  Reso- 
lution 1055,  to  extend  the  greetings  and 
felicitations  of  the  House  of  Representa- 


AUTHORIZING  PRESIDENT  TO  PRO- 
CLAIM MARCH  3  THROUGH 
MARCH  9,  1968,  "CIRCLE  K  WEEK" 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  im- 
mediate consideration  of  the  joint  reso- 
lution (H.J.  Res.  1001)  authorizing  the 
President  to  proclaim  the  period  March 
3  through  March  9,  1968,  as  "Circle  K 
Week." 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject— it  is  my  hope  that  in  the  future  the 
Subcommittee  on  the  Judiciary,  that  has 
brought  all  these  resolutions  to  the  floor, 
will  find  something  of  more  importance 
to  occupy  their  time.  I  do  not  believe  it  Is 
necessary  or  fitting  that  Congress  pass  a 
resolution  on  every  «vent  known  to  man- 
kind. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  [Mr.  Rogers]? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Cleric 
read  the  Joint  resolution,  as  follows: 

H.J.  Res.  1001 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  President  Is 
hereby  authorized  and  requested  to  Issue 
a  proclamation  designating  the  period 
March  3  through  March  9,  1968,  as  "Circle 
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K  Week',  and  caUlng  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  SUtee  to  obMrve  such  week  with 
appropriate  ceremonlee  and  acUvlttee  which 
will  recognize  "Circle  K  International-  and 
Its  value  to  the  college  youth  of  America  aa 
a  collegiate  service  organlaaUon  .poMored 
by  Klwanls  InternaUonal 

The  Joint  resoluUon  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
moUon  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble.  ^__^^_^^ 

PROCLAIMINa  NATIONAL  JE^^^ 
HOSPITAL  SAVE  YOUR  BREATH 
MONTH 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  aslc  unanimous  consent  for  the  im- 
mediate consideraUon  of  the  Joint  reso- 
lution (H.J.  Res.  933)  to  proclaim  Na- 
tional Jewish  HospiUl  Save  Your  Breath 

The  Clerk  read  the  tiUc  of  the  Joint 

resolution.  _    ..  „^ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  genUe- 
man  from  Colorado  [Mr.  RogkrsJ? 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  does  this  have  anything 
to  do  with  "halitosis"? 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Not  exactly. 
It  deals,  as  you  know,  with  the  National 
Jewish  Hospitol.  which  is  in  my  con- 
gressional district.  This  hospiUl  has  con- 
tributed much  to  the  treatment  of  res- 
piratory diseases.  This  resolution  Is  in 
recognition  of  the  work  of  this  hospital 
and  also  in  order  that  tlie  attention  of 
people  may  be  directed  to  the  problems 
of    emphysema    and    other    respiratory 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  course  the 
gentleman  knows  I  speak  in  jest,  as  I  am 
familiar  with  this  hospital.  I  did  not 
realize  tha;  it  is  located  in  the  gentle- 
man s  congressional  district. 

It  is  important  that  we  save  our  breath, 
the  way  the  air  is  being  polluted  in  this 

day  and  age. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection,  because  this  hospital 
deals  principally  with  children,  and  in  a 
claiifled  atmosphere  helpful  to  respira- 
torv  diseases.  I  have  supported  it  and  I  do 
so  now.  although  I  question  the  need  for 
aU  of  these  memorial  weeks. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ClerK 
read  the  joint  resolution,  as  follows: 
H.J.  Res.  933 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  In  response  to 
the  growing  national  concern  occasioned  by 
the  increase  of  chronic  respiratory  disease 
and  In  recognition  of  the  accomplishments 
of  medical  science  In  the  detection  and  con- 
trol of  such  disease,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  la  hereby  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  Issue  a  proclamation  ( 1 )  designat- 
ing March  1968  as  National  Jewish  Hospital 
Save  Your  Breath  Month,  and  (2)  emphasiz- 
ing the  major  public  health  problem  pre- 
sented by  chronic  reaplratory  disease,  and 
calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  observe  appropriate  medical  safeguards 
for  their  own  respiratory  health  and  that  of 
their  families. 


AMKNDKUrr    OrWtMMD    BT     UM.    aOCSBS    OF 
COLOEADO 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Bir.  Rocxms  of 
Colorado:  On  page  1.  line  8,  after  "deslg- 
naUng".  strike  out  "March"  and  Insert 
"May". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

CONVEYANCE  OP  CERTAIN  PUBUC 
LANDS  IN  NEVADA  TO  COLORADO 
RIVER  COMMISSION 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  tlie  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  iH.R.  15069  > 
to  amend  the  act  directing  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain 
public  lands  in  the  State  of  Nevada  to 
the  Colorado  River  Commission  of  Ne- 
vada in  order  to  extend  for  5  years  the 
time  for  selecthig  such  lands. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKEIR  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Nevada? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  16060 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  public 
lands  In  the  State  of  Nevada  to  the  Colorado 
River  Commission  of  Nevada  acting  for  the 
State  of  Nevada",  approved  March  6,  1958 
(73  Stat.  31),  aa  amended  October  10,  1962 
(76  Stat.  804).  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  section  2,  strike  out  "ten  years" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "fifteen  years"; 

(2)  In  section  3.  strike  out  "ten  years" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "fifteen  years". 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  2,  lines  1  through  4,  strike  out 
all  of  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  and  insert  the 
following: 

"  ( 1 )  In  section  2,  strike  out  'ten  years'  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  'twelve  yeara'; 

"(2)  In  section  3,  strike  out  ten  year'  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  'twelve  year*." 


The  committee  amendment  was  agre«d 


to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  the  act  directing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey  cer- 
tain public  lands  in  the  State  of  Nevada 
to  the  Colorado  River  Commission  of 
Nevada  in  order  to  extend  for  2  years 
the  time  for  selecting  such  lands." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.    

LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 


There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GEKALD  R.  FXDRD.  Mr.  Speakei, 
I  take  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  asking 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  the 
program  for  the  remainder  of  this  week 
and  next. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  respon.se 
to  the  Inquiry  of  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader,  we  have  finl.shed  the  legis- 
latlve  business  for  the  week  and  will  ask 
to  go  over  upon  the  announcement  of 
the  program  for  next  week. 

Monday  Is  Consent  Calendar  Day 
There  are  five  susiienslons  as  follows: 

H.R.  15147.  to  provide  for  the  natural- 
ization of  persons  who  have  served  in 
combatant  areas  In  active-duty  ser^•ice  m 
the  Armed  Forces; 

S.  159.  to  provide  for  consolidated  pie- 
trlal  proceedings  of  civil  actions  pending 
In  different  districts; 

H.R.  11618.  to  prevent  the  importation 
of  endangered  species  of  fish  or  wildlife: 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  123.  to  ap- 
prove long-term  contracts  for  delivery  of 
water  from  Navajo  Reservoir  in  New- 
Mexico ;  and 

S.  375.  to  amend  the  Communicatio:i.s 
Act  of  1934  with  respect  to  obscene  or 
harassing  telephone  calls  in  interstate 
or  foreign  commerce. 

Tuesday  is  Private  Calendar  Day.  On 
Tuesday  and  the  balance  of  the  week  we 
have  the  following  bills: 

8.889.  to  designate  San  Rafael  Wil- 
derness. Los  Padres  National  Forc.<:t. 
California— conference  report; 

H.R.  15398,  to  amend  the  National 
School  Limch  Act — subject  to  a  rule 
being  granted; 

HM.  14940,  Arms  Control  and  Disarm- 
ament Agency  authorization — subject  to 
a  rule  being  granted; 

H.R.  14910.  regulation  of  devices  ca- 
pable of  causing  radio  interference— sub- 
ject to  a  rule  being  granted; 

H.R.  13058.  repealing  certain  acts  re- 
lating to  containers  for  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, which  is  subject  to  a  rule  being 
granted.  The  Rules  Committee  is  meeting 
on  some  of  these  bills  at  the  present 
time;  and 

House  Resolution  1031,  to  authorize 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
Investigate  certain  matters  within  its 
Jurisdiction. 

The  announcement  is  made  subject  to 
the  usual  reservations  that  conference 
reports  may  be  called  up  at  any  time,  and 
that  any  further  program  may  be  an- 
nounced later. 


I 
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of  Illinois) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
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ADJOURNMENT  OVER  TO  MONDAY. 
MARCH  4,  1968 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  the  purpose  of  my 
making  a  unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Price 


DISPENSING  WITH  THE  CALEN- 
DAR WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 
WEDNESDAY    NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  business  in  or- 
der under  the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule 
may  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday 
next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PER:-;IISSI0N  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  TO  HAVE  UN- 
TIL MIDNIGHT  TONIGHT  TO  FILE 
REPORT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  may  have  until  midnight 
tonisht  to  file  a  report  on  H.R.   14940. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WE     MUST     PROTECT     THE     LIVES 
AND  PROPERTY  OF  LAW-ABIDING 

CITIZENS 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Dis- 
orders is  expected  to  shortly  make  its 
report  on  riots  which  occurred  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  United  States  last 
summer. 

Even  before  the  report  is  released, 
there  is  widespread  discussion  of  the  ma- 
jor findings  and  recommendations  and 
press  reports  over  the  past  weekend 
clearly  indicate  that  the  Commission  is 
preparing  to  blame  society  as  a  whole 
for  the  disorders  rather  than  those  who 
actually  went  Into  the  streets  to  riot. 

Considering  the  tenor  of  the  times 
and  the  instructions  given  the  Commis- 
sion last  year.  It  Is  not  surprising  that 
such  results  would  be  achieved,  but  it 
is  lioped  that  the  Commission  will  con- 
demn those  who  seek  to  take  the  law 
into  their  own  hands.  Granted  that  con- 
ditions in  some  of  our  large  cities  are 
bad,  this  does  not  give  license  to  riot,  to 
burn,  and  to  steal.  This  recognition  of 
wrong  conditions  does  not  open  the  door 
to  lawbreakers  and  hoodlums  who  can 
act  under  the  guise  that  they  are  trying 
to  rectify  the  misdeeds  of  society.  If  we 
are  to  have  that  kind  of  law,  then  all 
hope  for  our  democratic  society  is  lost 
and  we  are  back  to  the  place  where 
might  makes  right. 

The  Commission  apparently  has  given 
a  great  deal  of  time  and  study  to  the 
root  causes  of  discontent  and  these  will 
be  dealt  with  by  various  levels  of  gov- 


ernment— but  we  should  not  act  under 
the  threat  that  if  we  do  not  do  enough 
to  satisfy  certain  elements,  then  riots 
will  come  as  our  retribution.  The  time 
has  come  when  all  levels  of  government — 
Federal,  State  and  local — need  to  make  it 
crystal  clear  that  this  disorder  blackmail 
must  stop.  We  need  to  state  openly  and 
clearly  that  law  and  order  will  be  main- 
tained and  that  all  criminals  will  be  pun- 
ished. 

The  philosophy  that  we  need  to  obey 
only  those  laws  with  which  we  agree  is 
foreign  to  our  concept  of  democracy.  Our 
governments — particularly  the  Federal 
Government — are  spending  far  too  much 
time  trying  to  coddle  and  pamper  those 
who  seek  change  for  the  sake  of  change 
and  who  threaten  disorder  unless  they 
get  what  they  wsmt.  I  am  shocked  as  I 
hear  high  oflBcials  lament  the  fact  that 
we  can  expect  another  so-called  "long 
hot  summer"  and  then  do  nothing  about 
It.  It  is  utterly  ridiculous  that  we  operate 
on  the  assumption  that  lawlessness  is 
sure  to  come  and  that  the  way  to  prevent 
it  is  to  give  in  to  the  agitators  before  they 
begin  to  state  their  demands. 

The  Commission's  feeling  that  much 
of  the  trouble  in  our  cities  comes  from 
years  of  neglect  on  the  part  of  society 
should  not  become  a  blueprint  for  ex- 
penditure of  vast  sums  of  money  as  a 
cure-all.  One  gets  the  impression  from 
listening  to  some  of  the  agitators  that 
money  simply  has  to  be  made  available 
and  overnight  the  ills  of  200  years  will 
be  cured.  In  the  first  place,  money  itself 
is  not  going  to  do  the  Job;  and  even  more 
importantly,  the  appropriation  of  large 
sums  is  just  going  to  whet  the  appetites 
of  those  doing  the  agitating.  We  all  know 
that  what  satisfies  today  is  cursed  to- 
morrow. 

Ours  is  the  only  society  in  the  world 
today  which  allows  disobedience  of  the 
law.  riots,  and  disorders  under  sanction 
of  the  law.  The  Federal  courts  have  so 
cowed  local  law  enforcement  officials  in 
some  places  that  they  are  afraid  to  do 
their  duty.  We  see  reports  from  time  to 
time  of  the  number  of  arrests  made  in 
last  summer's  riots — and  they  were  con- 
siderable. But  if  we  were  to  follow  these 
arrests  and  determine  how  many  offend- 
ers were  actually  brought  to  trial  and 
how  many  were  convicted  and  how  many 
received  any  kind  of  punishment,  their 
number  would  be  few. 

Yet.  millions  of  dollars  of  property 
damage  resulted,  insurance  protection 
for  large  areas  were  lost,  policemen  and 
firemen  were  killed  trying  to  do  their 
duty — and  now  we  say  that  this  was 
society's  fault.  I  think  not.  Until  we  get 
to  the  place  where  we  are  honest  enough 
to  see  these  things  for  what  they  are,  I 
seriously  wonder  if  we  will  be  able  to 
prevent  a  real  disaster  in  America.  Par 
too  much  of  our  time  and  energy  is  spent 
in  trsring  to  speculate  on  what  the  law- 
less element  is  going  to  do,  what  certain 
civil  rights  leaders  are  planning  and  how 
we  can  avoid  paying  a  high  price  to  ward 
off  disaster. 

In  my  opinion,  certain  politicians  in 
various  parts  of  the  cotmtry  and  a  large 
part  of  the  mass  commimicatlons  media 
are  playing  an  imwitting  part  in  stimu- 
lating trouble.  Our  leaders  should  not 


constantly  shout  the  failures  of  our  so- 
ciety in  helping  the  unfortunate  nor 
should  an  effort  be  made  to  gain  the  favor 
of  dissenters  by  playing  into  their  hands. 
Those  who  for  political  expedience  are 
parroting  the  claims  of  the  agitators  will 
surely  not  assume  any  of  the  responsi- 
bility for  any  trouble  that  comes  as  a 
result  of  the  flames  they  have  fanned. 

The  press  has  an  obligation  to  inform 
but  it  does  not  have  any  duty  to  glamor- 
ize or  emphasize  the  musings  of  agita- 
tors. News  reporting  is  one  thing,  but 
feature  stories  on  impending  disaster  and 
day-by-day  accounts  of  the  threats  and 
accusations  of  those  who  plan  disorder 
neither  add  to  the  total  of  public  knowl- 
edge or  help  society  in  general. 

Many  people  seem  to  have  lost  all 
sense  of  proportion  in  the  aftermath  of 
last  summer's  disorders.  Those  who 
rioted  and  caused  damage  running  into 
millions  of  dollars  should  not  be  classed 
as  heroes.  When  the  shambles  of  our 
cities  are  viewed,  those  who  caused  the 
damage  should  not  be  held  up  as  serv- 
ing a  noble  cause.  And  yet,  this  is  pre- 
cisely the  impression  being  created  by 
the  kind  of  logic  which  comes  from  the 
President's  Commission.  These  acts  are 
somehow  rendered  as  "justified"  in  light 
of  the  conditions  which  exist.  But  dis- 
order, rioting,  pillage  and  arson  are  never 
justified. 

The  acts  of  violence  which  were 
brought  to  Detroit,  Newark,  Cleveland, 
Cambridge,  and  elsewhere  were  largely 
against  private  property — not  govern- 
ment. These  people  suffered  losses  which 
in  many  cases  were  not  covered  by  in- 
surance. Now,  because  of  the  riots  and 
threats  of  more,  the  Insurance  companies 
understandably  have  fear  of  insuring 
against  future  losses.  What  kind  of  logic 
would  have  the  Government  turn  its 
backs  upon  taxpaying  business  people 
who  suffer  losses  and  refuse  to  give  pro- 
tection against  rioters  and  yet  look  with 
sympathy  upon  those  who  riot? 

I  call  upon  Congress  to  take  cogni- 
zance of  this  situation  before  it  is  too 
late.  No  one  wants  to  deny  rights  for  all 
Americans  to  earn  a  living  and  live 
peacefully  but  the  Government  has  an 
obligation  to  protect  the  lawbidlng 
against  those  who  willfully  and  with 
malice  break  the  law. 

I  hope  the  Commission  will  not  in  its 
report,  as  has  been  done  in  the  past  by 
many  of  our  leaders,  give  an  open  invita- 
tion to  certain  elements  to  expect  the 
Government  to  furnish  them  an  entirely 
new  life,  and  if  its  not  forthcoming  at 
once,  then  they  are  free  to  take  the  law 
into  their  own  hands,  take  what  they 
want,  destroy  their  neighbors'  property, 
and  riot  vmtll  the  Government  does  come 
across  with  whatever  they  demand. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  attitude  of 
some  of  our  national  leaders,  many  so- 
called  do-gooders,  as  well  as  certain  orga- 
nizations, and  elements  of  the  Federal 
judiciary,  has  paved  the  way  for  the 
summer  riots.  Unless  and  until  this  atti- 
tude changes,  especially  our  national 
leaders  and  the  Judiciary,  we  can  expect 
no  improvement  nor  cessation  of  the 
rioting.  Our  Nation  as  a  whole  must 
adopt  a  get-tough  policy  and  take  what- 
ever steps  are  necessary  to  protect  the 
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Uves  and  property  of  law-abiding  citi- 
zens, as  well  as  their  right  to  walk  the 
streets  of  the  Nation  free  from  bodily 
harm.  ^^^^^^____ 

THE  BIG  NEWS  IN  THE  WORLD 
OP  RICE 

Mr  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House    and    to   revise   and   extend   my 

remarks.  ,    ^v.^^ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  O  NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  big  news  in  the  world  of  rice  is  the 
development  in  the  Philippines  of  IR-8. 
This  new  variety  will  multiply  rice  pro- 
duction dramatically  and  provde  more 
disease  resisUnce  along  with  its  other 
good  qualities.  ,^  _ 

Members  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  had  a  chance  to  see  it  grow- 
ing in  Ihe  Mekong  Delta  of  South  Viet- 
nam in  January  when  they  visited  an 
agricultural  high  school  at  Cantho. 

This  week  we  were  favored  with  a  visit 
of  Dr  Diascoro  Lopez  Umali.  Undersec- 
reUry  of  Agriculture,  and  Mr.  Andres  de 
la  Cruz,  a  rice  farmer  of  the  Philippmes 
who  came  for  the  Second  International 
Conference  on  the  War  on  Hunger  to  tell 

about  it.  ,  ,  . .  „ 

The  news  release  in  this  connection 
and  the  remarks  of  Secretary  UmaU  on 
February  20.  1968.  will  provide  much  en- 
lightment  to  those  interested  in  rice  and 
in  the  world  food  problem,  so  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Oilseeds 
and  Rice.  I  offer  them  for  the  Record: 
(From  the  Committee  on  the  World  Pood 
Crtsls) 

PHn.IPPIN«S  HONO«H)  FO«  Rxc«  PmoDccnoN 
The  Government  and  people  of  the  Philip- 
pines were  honored  today  in  Washington  for 
•outstanding  success  In  expanding  rice  pro- 
duction." 

A  cltaUon  from  the  Committee  on  the 
World  Food  Crisis  praised  Philippines  Presi- 
dent Ferdinand  E.  Marcos  for  his  "vigorous 
leadership"  and  noted  that  the  nation's  self- 
help  efforts  in  agricultural  development  have 
set  an  example  "for  the  peoples  of  other 
food-deficient  nations." 

The  presentation  was  made  to  Dr.  Dla«:oro 
Lopez  UmaU,  Undersecretary  of  Agriculture 
for  the  Philippines,  and  Andres  de  la  Cruz, 
a  rice  farmer.  They  were  guests  of  the  Com- 
mittee at  a  luncheon  held  during  the  one- 
day  Second  International  Conference  on  the 
War  on  Hunger  at  the  Washington  Hilton 
Hotel.  They  will  fly  back  to  the  Philippines 
Friday  after  a  four-day  visit. 

The  award  Is  based  on  the  dramaUc  in- 
crease in  rice  yield  this  year  In  the  Philip- 
pines. The  current  crop  is  expected  to  pro- 
duce nearly  three  mllUon  metric  tons  of 
milled  rice.  10  percent  over  last  year  and  a 
new  all -time  record.  This  means  that  the 
Philippines  will  not  have  to  import  rice  this 
year.  There  is  also  the  probabUity  that  the 
PhiUppinee  will  not  only  attain  self-sufll- 
clency  in  its  basic  food,  but  may  become  a 
rice-exporting  nation. 

The  success  is  due  to  a  combination  of 
factors: 

— A  new  "miracle"  rice — IR-8 — developed 
by  the  International  Rice  Research  Institute 
at  Los  Banos,  financed  by  the  Rockefeller 
and  Ford  Foundations; 

Participation  by  private  enterprise; 

— ^Antotance  from  the  United  SUtes  Agency 


for  International  Development,  and,  as  sUted 
in  the  citation, 

— The  Philippine  Government's  "conunlt- 
ment  to  agricultural  development  .  great 
energy  and  dedication"  and  "an  exemplary 
self-help  program." 

Dr.  UmaU  has  pUyed  a  leading  role  In 
the  PhiUpplne  Government's  food  program. 
A  noted  geneticist,  he  was  chairman  of  a 
presidential  study  committee  formed  by 
Marcos  before  he  became  President.  The  com- 
mittee's report  has  becoftie  the  guideline  for 
government  agencies  engaged  in  self-suffl- 
ciency  programs. 

In  addition  to  his  duties  as  Undersecretary 
of  Agriculture,  Dr.  UmaU,  50.  Is  Dean  of  the 
University  of  the  Philippines  Agricultural 
College  Under  his  admlnistraiion,  the  Agri- 
cultural College  developed  14  rice  varieties 
and  five  corn  hybrids.  He  is  the  author  of 
numerous  publications  on  rice,  corn,  abaca, 
avocado,  and  coconut  experiments. 

De  la  Cruz,  a  57-year-old  farmer  from  PUa, 
Laguna  Province,  is  representative  of  the 
benefits  the  increased  rice  harvests  are  yield- 
ing. Father  of  10,  de  la  Crxiz  received  a  Presi- 
dential Citation  in  1967  for  leadership  In  his 
barrio.  He  Is  chairman  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee. 

Through  self-help  efforU.  de  la  Cruz  raised 
his  yearly  cash  income  on  his  4.4-acre  rice 
farm  from  $250  in  1965,  to  $727  in  1967.  De- 
scribed in  the  World  Food  Crisis  Committees 
citation  as  "a  successful  and  progressive 
farmer,'  de  la  Cruz  has  Increased  the  yield 
from  his  rice  crop  from  231  bushels  In  1965 
to  624  bushels  In  1967.  As  a  tenant,  he  keeps 
50  percent.  He  was  able  to  sell  321  bushels 
last  year,  after  holding  enough  to  feed  his 
family,  compared  to  only  52.5  bushels  in 
1965. 

De  la  Cruz  now  plants  the  IR-8  rice,  which 
was  developed  at  the  IRRI  by  crossing  a  tall 
Philippine  variety  that  originated  In  Indo- 
nesia with  a  short  variety  from  Taiwan.  The 
development  started  In  1962,  and  by  1966 
IR-8  had  proved  it  could  produce  four  to  six 
times  the  Philippine  average. 

IR-8  costs  four  times  as  much  as  ordinary 
rice  to  cultivate  because  of  the  Increased 
labor,  fertilizer  and  other  necessary  supplies. 
This  posed  a  problem  In  financing.  AID  pro- 
vided 5  million  pesos  ($1  25  million)  to  start 
the  Agricultural  Guarantee  and  Loan  Fund, 
which  furnishes  the  resources  for  private 
rural  banks  to  lend  money  at  reasonable  in- 
terest rates  to  individual  farmers. 

The  IR-8  rice  was  Introduced  to  thousands 
of  farmers  through  an  AID-lnspired  "do-it- 
yourself"  kit.  The  klu  could  be  purchased 
for  70  pesos  each  ($17.50)  on  credit  with 
AGLF  loans.  The  kits  contained  seed,  fer- 
tUlzer.  insecticide  and  a  booklet  of  Instruc- 
tions in  native  dialect. 

Many  of  the  kits  were  distributed  by  the 
Esso  Fertilizer  and  Chemical  Company 
through  its  500  Agroservice  Centers,  and  the 
Atlas  Fertilizer  Company  through  a  coun- 
try-wide chain  of  distributors. 

The  Esso  Interest  In  the  rice  kit  followed 
an  extensive  marketing  survey  and  research 
Into  potenUal  fertilizer  use  In  the  PhlUp- 
plnee.  The  findings  led  to  construction  of  a 
$30  mlUlon  fertilizer  plant  at  Umay. 

The  Union  Carbide  Company,  which  pro- 
duces Insecticides  In  the  PhlUpplnee,  also  has 
been  active  In  the  rice  promotion. 

In  addition  to  the  Introduction  of  IR-8 
rice  In  other  Asian  countries,  the  Philippine 
program  is  being  studied  as  a  model  of  co- 
ordination and  cooperation  between  govern- 
ment agencies  and  officials;  non-government 
Institutions,  and  private  enterprise. 


mlttee  on  World  Food  Crisis  upon  the  Re- 
public of  the  Philippines.  Given  In  recogni- 
tion of  the  Philippine  contribution  to  the 
world-wide  endeavor  to  increase  food  pro- 
duction, this  award  actually  belongs  to  a 
host  of  persons  and  organizations,  notably 
Philippine  government  research,  extension 
and  training  agencies,  the  Army,  civic  and 
religious  groups  and  schoolchildren  and  such 
international  entities  as  the  USAID,  the  In- 
ternational Rice  Research  Institute,  ihe 
Rockefeller  and  Ford  Foundations,  FAO,  the 
United  Nations  Development  Program  and 
the  World  Bank.  I  have  no  doubt,  however, 
that  all  of  those  I  have  mentioned  would  de- 
cline individual  credit  and  pass  on  the  recog- 
nition to  the  man  who  deserves  it  most— the 
Filipino  farmer,  who  Is  represented  In  to- 
day's ceremonies  by  my  countryman,  Andres 
de  la  Cruz. 

Perhaps  It  Is  only  fitting  that  we  give  the 
larger  share  of  the  honor  to  the  farmers.  It  is 
trtie  that  our  Administration,  the  private  sec- 
tor, and  the  various  national  and  interna- 
tional agencies  contributed  In  no  small 
measure  to  the  achievement  of  our  goal  of 
food  sufficiency,  but  all  that  they  provided 
for  the  whole  production  program  (especially 
rice  production)  was  support — support  for 
the  farmer.  Rice  cannot  be  grown  In  a  Cabi- 
net meeting,  or  In  a  bank  or  In  an  agrl- 
oultural  store.  It  can  only  be  grown  by  farm- 
ers. The  Filipino  farmers  were  the  ones  who 
took  the  chances,  got  into  the  mud.  sweated 
In  the  sun,  and  finally  grew  the  rice.  Tlie 
Filipino  farmers,  therefore,  are  the  ones  who 
are  making  the  Philippines  self-sufflclent  in 
rice.  In  doing  so.  they  have  proved  them- 
selves to  be  as  resourceful,  as  productive,  as 
hardworking  and  as  Intelligent  as  their 
counterparts  in  Taiwan,  Japan  and  the 
United  States.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  you  will 
permit  me  to  indulge  In  an  outburst  of  na- 
tional pride,  I  think  that  the  Filipino  farm- 
ers' accomplishment  has  exceeded  every- 
txxly's  exi)ectations.  Under  similar  circum- 
stances of  scarce  and  costly  production  ma- 
terials, stringent  working  conditions  and 
lack  of  incentives,  as  had  existed  In  the  past, 
other  peoples  might  find  It  dlfBcult  to  beat 
the  Filipinos'  recora. 

Those  of  you  who  are  familiar  with  our 
history  will  recall  that  Philippine  agricul- 
ture was  as  vigorous  as  the  Filipino  war- 
riors who  welcomed  Magellan  and  his  ron- 
quiitadores  In  1521.  A  bountiful  nature 
was  one  of  the  attractions  that  kept  the 
Spaniards  In  our  country  for  nearly  four 
centuries.  A  steady  stream  of  agricultural 
exports  flowed  from  Manila  to  foreign  ports. 
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TH«  Philippinm*  Wa*  om  HtmCK* 
(By  D.  L.  Umall.  Under  Secretary  for  Agri- 
culture. Republic  of  the  Philippines) 
On  behalf  of  President  Marcos  and  the 
FUlptno  people,  particularly  the  farmers,  I 
accept  with  a  deep  sense  of  gratitude  and 
pride  this  award  being  bestowed  by  the  Com- 


FOOD  caOPS  NEGLECTED 

But  the  agricultural  situation  in  the  coun- 
try was  reversed  during  the  past  half  cen- 
tury. The  generous  incentives  given  for  pro- 
ducing certain  export  crops  lulled  the  Plll- 
plnoe  into  a  false  sense  of  security  to  the 
extent  that  they  overlooked  the  need  to 
raise  the  productivity  of  food  crops,  provide 
intermediate  goods  for  domestic  Industry  and 
diversify  agricultural  exports.  Much  attention 
was  given  the  production  of  raw  materials 
for  foreign  factories  and  scarcely  any  to  the 
production  of  food  for  domestic  needs. 

During  the  last  half  of  the  century,  the 
concern  for  health  and  sanitation  reduced 
mortality  and  prolonged  the  life  of  the  FlU- 
plnos.  Positive  steps  to  feed  the  rapidly  ex- 
panding population  were  Invariably  ne- 
glected, however.  Except  for  a  few  years,  the 
Philippines  has.  since  1910.  Imported  bil- 
lions of  pesos  worth  of  rice.  This  tremendous 
loss  of  foreign  exchange  has  set  back  the 
country's  econonalc  development. 

A  BUOHTEk  PICTtraE 

A  much  brighter  plcttire  of  the  Philippine 
economy  has  emerged  In  recent  years.  Major 
strides  have  been  made,  notably  In  cereal 
production.  Our  rice  production  for  Fiscal 
Year  1968  Is  now  estimated  to  exceed  our  re- 
quirements for   food  for  the  same  period. 


Taking  Into  account  carry-over  stocks,  plus 
some  late  arrival  Imports  ordered  prior  to 
July  1967,  we  expect  to  have  surplus  rice 
stocks  of  475,000  metric  tons  by  the  end  of 
June  1968.  Our  production  has  placed  109 
grains  of  rice  on  the  national  plate  where 
there  were  100  grains  the  year  before.  Now. 
we  stand  a  better  chance  of  coping  with  our 
population  explosion  of  two  babies  per  min- 
ute. 

At  this  point,  you  are  probably  asking 
yourselves  the  reason  behind  our  success  In 
rtce  production.  How  does  one  explain  the 
paradox  that  with  our  fertile  fields  and  abun- 
dant rainfall  our  farmers'  performance  In  the 
past  was  far  worse  than  In  the  present? 

To  my  mind,  the  difference  has  been  due 
mainly  to  the  present  Administration's  sound 
economic  policy  which  provides:  (1)  basic 
infrastructures  that  Increase  human  pro- 
ductivity; (2)  strengthened  social  and  eco- 
nomic Institutions;  (3)  workable  and  appli- 
cable technology;  (4)  effective  extension 
services;  (5)  realistic  price  policy:  (6)  Im- 
proved marketing  facilities;  and  (7)  efficient 
program  Implementation. 

THE  DE  LA  CRUZ  STORY 

Let  me  Illustrate  to  you  how  this  program 
hais  worked  out  through  the  typical  example 
of  Mr.  de  la  Cruz. 

Mr.  de  la  Cruz'  happy  story  might  be 
said  to  have  started  one  hot  afternoon  when 
an  agricultural  extension  fieldman  paid  him 
a  visit.  The  fieldman,  a  joint  product  of  the 
U.P.  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  IRRI. 
impressed  IJr.  de  la  Cruz  as  trained  not  only 
in  the  science  and  art,  but  also  In  the  busi- 
ness, of  rice-growing.  Incidentally,  like  780 
other  technicians  giving  guidance  to  farmers 
who  grow  the  new  miracle  rice,  the  field- 
man^  training  was  financed  by  USAID.  He 
poured  Into  our  farmer's  attentive  ears  the 
qualities  of  a  new  variety,  a  miracle  variety 
called  IR-8  which  was  developed  by  the  In- 
ternational Rice  Research  Institute,  a  re- 
search center  jointly  financed  by  Ford  and 
Rockefeller  Foundations,  IR-8.  the  visitor 
asserted,  was  non-lodging  and  responsive  to 
fertilizers.  It  could  be  planted  any  time  of 
the  year  and  matured  In  the  short  space  of 
4  months. 

Mr.  de  la  Cruz  thought  matters  over. 
Around  him  he  saw  how  the  government  had 
gone  about  In  earnest  rehabilitating  existing 
irrigation  systems.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
considered  himself  fortunate  In  having  his 
rice  fields  right  where  these  irrigation  fa- 
cilities were  undergoing  Improvement.  He 
had  been  told  by  many  of  his  friends  how, 
with  the  new  system,  the  farmer  could  have 
water  whenever  he  needed  it  and  drain  it 
off  when  he  wished  to  do  so.  The  availability 
of  more  water  made  It  possible  for  him  to 
grow  two  cropw  a  year  and  a  crop  of  vege- 
tables In  between.  To  Insure  fuller  utiliza- 
tion of  the  irrigated  areas,  the  government 
laid  out  a  network  of  886  kilometers  of  feeder 
roads  to  help  the  farmers  transport  their 
produce  to  market  and  bring  In  agricultural 
supplies  to  their  farms. 

With  another  visit  from  the  fieldman,  Mr. 
de  la  Cruz  found  himself  sold  on  the  Idea 
of  planting  the  new  rtce  variety.  The  farm 
technician  later  helped  him  make  a  farm 
plan,  which  our  farmer  then  took  to  a 
nearby  rural  bank  so  he  could  borrow  1^00 
(about  U.S.  $175)  for  every  hectare  (about 
2',2  acres)  of  land  he  cultivated.  It  was  the 
first  time  he  had  been  able  to  borrow  from 
a  bank.  Earlier.  President  Marcos  had  or- 
dered the  Central  Bank  of  the  Philippines 
to  authorize  rural  banks  to  rediscount  rice 
loans.  The  Cruz  loan  went  mostly  to  the  pur- 
chase of  the  IR-8  seeds,  fertilizers.  Insecti- 
cides and  weedlcldes.  Mr.  de  la  Cruz  did 
not  have  to  go  far  for  his  agricultural  sup- 
plies; there  were  quite  a  few  suppUers  and 
dealers  In  his  town. 

Assured  of  good  prices,  the  Cruz  family 
tolled,  rain  or  shine,  all  year  through.  Past 


government  poUcles  had  always  dictated 
that  rice  be  the  cheapest  food.  Hence,  few 
farmers  were  stimulated  to  grow  the  staple 
crop  or  step  up  their  Investments  In  rice 
production.  Besides  two  crops  of  rice,  the 
Cruzes  planted  vegetables  and  root  crops, 
thus  making  them,  especially  Mr.  de  la  Cruz, 
gainfully  employed  eleven  months  of  the 
year  Instead  of  the  usual  five.  At  various 
phases  of  their  work  they  sought  help  from 
the  extension  man,  who  was  now  a  family 
friend,  and  some  technicians  who  were  only 
too  willing  to  give  assistance  on  Improved 
cultural  practices.  Mr.  de  la  Cruz  has  now 
more  confidence  In  extension  agents  because 
they  are  adequately  provided  with  logistic 
support. 

At  harvest  time.  Mr.  de  la  Cruz  approached 
private  people  who  owned  drying  facilities 
and  who  extended  their  services  to  Mr.  de  la 
Cruz  on  a  service-fee  basis. 

His  crops  properly  dried,  Mr.  de  la  Cruz 
stored  them  In  a  bonded  warehouse  of  a 
farmers'  cooperative  to  be  sold  when  prices 
went  up.  With  the  warehouse  receipt  Issued 
him  as  proof  of  what  he  had  stored,  he  could 
go  to  any  rural  bank  and  secure  a  com- 
modity loan  of  80%  of  the  prevailing  price 
of  his  crops  in  storage. 

Today,  Mr.  de  la  Cruz  belongs  to  a  farmers' 
organization  with  a  rather  strong  bargaining 
position.  His  income  from  marketed  produce 
has  dramatically  risen  almost  a  dozenfold 
from  $63  to  $725  per  crop  of  rice  grown  on  1.8 
hectares  of  land.  After  all.  under  President 
Marcos'  administration,  a  realistic  price  pol- 
icy was  set  vrith  the  passage  of  the  President's 
first  congressional  legislation  which  set  the 
floor  price  of  $4  In  contrast  to  the  former  $3 
per  bag  of  44  kilos  of  rice. 

The  Cruz  family  has  attained  whatever 
material  success  they  are  now  enjoying  on 
account  of  their  Increased  Income  because 
of  several  Important  features  of  the  Philip- 
pine rice  production  program. 

A     PRIORITY     SYSTEM 

An  Important  element  of  our  rice  and  com 
programs  is  the  priority  system  that  was  set 
up.  Technical,  financial  and  human  resources 
were  not  thinly  spread  out  but  concentrated 
in  twelve  provinces  with  the  greatest  produc- 
tive potential.  Philippine  administrators  be- 
lieve, and  rightly  so,  that  since  the  rice 
problem  Is  an  economic  one.  It  can  only  have 
economic  solutions;  political  patronage 
would  never  do. 

In  the  top-prlorlty  provinces,  the  Admin- 
istration put  Into  operation  6.000  deep-well 
pumps  purchased  with  government  and 
reparation  funds.  In  less  than  two  years, 
156,000  hectare  have  been  put  under  Irriga- 
tion by  pump  and  gravity  systems.  Today,  the 
blueprints  for  40  irrigation  projects  and  one 
multipurpose  irrigation  system  have  already 
been  completed.  When  implemented,  these 
would  help  us  Irrigate  our  projected  goal  of 
one  million  hectares. 

The  adequate  water  supply  has  stimulated 
our  farmers  to  engage  In  multiple  cropping, 
thus  paving  the  way  for  gradual  mechaniza- 
tion of  our  farms  which  will  inevitably  come 
about  on  account  of  the  Increased  demand 
for  labor. 

BROAO-BASED     PROGRAM 

Another  feature  of  our  program  of  develop- 
ment— one  with  deep  social  implications — Is 
Its  broad  base.  In  the  past,  our  program  used 
to  be  concerned  mainly  with  big  landowners, 
well-to-do  farmers,  processors  and  traders. 
At  present,  the  great  bulk  of  our  tenants  and 
small  farmers  are  the  focus  of  administrative 
concern.  It  is  now  possible  for  them  to  obtain 
production  and  commodity  loans  at  reason- 
able rates  from  rural  banks,  even  without 
collaterals,  under  the  Guarantee  Loan  Fund 
of  P30  million.  P5  million  of  which  was  con- 
tributed by  the  USAID.  The  rural  banks 
serve  as  outlets  for  supervised  credit  under 
this  Fund. 

Our  Philippine  National  Bank  also  gives 


loans  for  rice  production  with  Interest  rates 
one  percent  lower  than  those  for  other  crops. 

AVAILABILrrY    OF   SUPPLIES 

Agricultural  supplies  such  as  fertilizers, 
insecticides  and  weedlcldes  are  made  avail- 
able through  agricultural  supply  stores  of 
commercial  companies.  For  Instance,  ESSO 
Fertilizer  Company  has  about  400  and  Atlas 
Fertilizer  Company  280  dealers  of  agricul- 
tural supplies,  all  well-trained  to  advise 
farmers  In  the  use  of  these  products.  We 
are  fortunate  In  having  In  our  country  4  fer- 
tilizer and  17  agro-chemical  companies  and 
many  farm  machinery  dealers  that  make  the 
needed  equipment  and  supplies  available  to 
our  farmers.  Now  our  farmers  save  them- 
selves the  trips  to  Manila  to  buy  these  sup- 
plies. 

COORDINATED    COITNCIL 

Instead  of  falling  Into  the  temptation,  as 
other  developing  countries  have  done,  of  re- 
vamping the  governmental  set-up  to  imple- 
ment a  program,  we  have  instead  established 
a  Coordinating  Council  on  a  supra-depart- 
mental level.  This  Council,  whose  chairman 
is  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  Natural 
Resources  (and  concurrently  our  Vice-Presi- 
dent), is  our  solution  to  the  problem  of  con- 
solidating, integrating  and  redirecting  our 
common  efforts  to  increase  productivity.  It 
formulates  our  overall  program  and  specific 
projects  for  hastening  agricultural  develop- 
ment and  growth  and  provides  the  ma- 
chinery of  implementation  on  a  regional, 
provincial  and  village  level.  The  chief  action 
oflRcer  of  the  Council  Is  our  Executive  Sec- 
retary, the  ranking  member  of  our  Cabinet. 

The  Council  has  received  invaluable  as- 
sistance from  the  USAID.  through  com- 
modity and  money  grants,  In  strengthening 
its  administrative  machinery  on  the  provin- 
cial level  and  providing  staff  incentives.  It 
also  conducts  trends  surveys,  evaluations  of 
the  program  and  management  audits  of  the 
agencies  Involved  In  the  program. 

Our  administration  has  adopted  the  task- 
force  approach  to  eliminate  exasperating 
bureaucratic  red  tape  and  bottlenecks.  Work 
groups  comprised  of  technicians  of  various 
disciplines  and  departments  get  things  done 
as  they  concentrate  on  specific  problem  areas 
under  one  leadership  and  the  policies  set  by 
the  Coordinating  CouncU. 

DO-rr-YOURSELF    KITS 

Under  the  present  administration,  no  less 
than  30.000  do-it-yourself  rice  kits  have  been 
distributed  to  far-flung  villages  throughout 
the  Philippines.  These  kits  contain  IR-8 
seeds  for  a  2,000-square  meter  field,  appro- 
priate amounts  of  fertilizers  and  farm 
chemicals  and  simple  instructions  on  the 
culture  of  the  variety.  The  USAID  has 
played  an  Important  role  In  popularizing 
their  use.  Through  the  kit  method,  extensive 
areas  of  rlcelands  are  now  planted  to  IR-8 
and  other  new  hlgh-yleldlng  varieties  like 
IR-5,  BPI-76,  and  the  C-18  and  C-4  devel- 
oped by  the  IRRI.  the  Bureau  of  Plant  In- 
dustry and  the  U.P.  College  of  Agriculture, 
respectively.  IR-8  has  given  promising  per- 
formance in  seven  Southeast  Asian  coun- 
tries. It  Is  now  being  tested  In  60  other 
countries  of  the  world. 

LEADERSHIP 

Even  more  Important  than  these  technical 
Innovations  and  administrative  techniques 
is  the  Intangible  element  of  leadership. 
Much  of  the  break-through  in  agricultural 
productivity  that  we  have  achieved  during 
the  last  two  years  Is  due  to  the  determined 
and  dedicated  leadership  of  President  Mar- 
cos. Instead  of  merely  paying  verbal  recog- 
nition to  the  pressing  problem  of  the  popu- 
lation-production disparity,  our  government 
has  given  It  a  great  deal  of  thought,  admin- 
istrative time  and  energy  and  capital  re- 
sources. Our  President  his  seen  to  It  that 
macro  or  national   plans  are  supplemented 
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by  i«»lUtlc  micro  pUna  on  tbe  provincial 
town  and  village  level  and  th*t  both  are 
properly  implemented.  However  skillfully  de- 
•Igned  they  may  be.  program*  of  develop- 
ment remain  meaningless  and  Ineffective 
unless  mere  is  a  dedlcat«d  leader  at  tne  helm 
who  «ee8  to  It  that  they  are  implemented  as 
carefully  as  they  were  conceived. 

Through  his  example,  our  President  has 
stimulated  local  leadership,  responsibility 
and  resources  for  agricultural  production  to 
the  extent  that  many  provincial  governor! 
now  have  their  own  rice  and  corn  programs 
and  are  taking  an  active  part  In  their  Imple- 
menutlon  Many  segmento  of  our  population 
are  likewise  Involved  In  our  producUon  pro- 
gram. Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the 
town  mayors,  religious  and  civic  organlaa- 
tlons.  the  Army,  and  the  schoolchildren. 
Catholic  priests  are  devoting  pulpit  time  for 
the  dissemination  of  Information  on  Im- 
proved rice  production.  Children  are  excused 
from  classes  during  planting  and  harvest 
time. 

Even  our  First  Lady.  Mrs.  Marcos,  and  her 
children  have  not  been  aloof  from  our  na- 
tional effort  towards  food — .  especially  rice — . 
sufficiency.  With  the  President,  they  have 
actually  D^^nted  rice  on  their  one-acre  rice 
paddy  on  the  Malacanang  Palace  grounds. 
Our  First  Lady's  enthusiasm  has  contami- 
nated many,  especially  the  ladles.  Once  she 
Invited  the  wives  of  several  prominent  citi- 
zens to  our  College  of  Agriculture  campus. 
After  a  rather  lengthy  seminar,  they  got  Into 
the  mud  and  planted  rice  on  our  own  fields. 
It  has  now  become  fashionable  to  plant  rice 
whereas  It  used  to  be  demeaning  In  the  past. 

Our  success  In  the  production  of  rice  and 
corn  has  encouraged  us  to  move  to  other 
food-prcxluctlon  ventures.  We  are  occupied 
with  component  programs  designed  to  pro- 
duce more  protein  food  for  our  people.  Con- 
siderable emphasis  has  been  given  to  the 
liuenslflcatlon  and  expansion  of  our  livestock 
and  fishing  Indiistrles.  Our  First  Lady  Is  now 
promoting  a  home  t;arden  movement  to  pro- 
duce more  legumes,  vegetables  and  other 
better-quality  foods  and  to  utilize  the  Idle 
hours  of  our  Filipino  families.  We  are  confi- 
dent that  through  the  sustained  efforts  of 
our  people  and  the  vigorous  leadership  of 
President  Marcos  and  Vice-President  Lopez. 
the  Chairman  of  our  Rice  and  Com  Produc- 
tion Coordln-iting  Council,  and  Executive 
Secretary  Salas  as  action  officer,  we  shall 
bridge  the  gap  between  our  goals  and  our 
achievements. 

A    CANDU    IN    THE    DARKNESS 

To  my  mind,  today's  occasion  highlights 
more  than  the  Philippine  contribution  to- 
wards the  solution  of  the  world  food  crisis. 
It  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  share  our 
experience  with  others.  We  like  to  think  that 
our  experience  will  mute  the  pessimistic  note 
constantly  being  struck  by  prophets  of  gloom 
wtlh  their  dire  predictions  of  worldwide 
starvation.  We  are  also  hopeful  that  our 
experience  will  eloquently  persuade  others 
to  take  a  sunnier  view  of  things,  leading 
them  to  adopt  the  attitude  we  have  taken 
that  It  Is  possible  even  for  newly  emerging 
countries  like  the  Philippines  "to  do  more, 
know  more  and  have  more  In  order  to  be 
more." 

I  am  sure  that  I  speak  for  all  those  to 
whom  today's  award  properly  belongs  when 
I  say  that  we  accept  it  as  a  trust  to  be  tued 
for  mankind  at  large.  Once  again,  thank 
you  for  encouraging  us  and  Inspiring  us  to 
light  a  candle  Instead  of  merely  cursing  the 
darkness. 


SAN  RAFAEL  WILDERNESS 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks,  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  hope  tlie  Members  of  the 
(louse  will  take  the  time  to  read  the  fol- 
lowing letters  from  two  flne  conservation 
groups.the  National  Wildlife  Federation 
and  the  American  Forestry  Association 
in  support  of  the  San  Rafael  Wilderness 
conference  report  which  will  be  brought 
to  the  floor  next  Tuesday,  March  5.  The 
National  Wildlife  Federation's  letter  is 
addressed  to  me  and  the  American  For- 
estry Association's  correspondence  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  editor  of  the  Washington 
Post  in  response  to  its  editorial  of  Feb- 
ruary 10. 

The  letters  follow : 

NATIONAI.  WlLDLIfX  PEDCaATION, 

Waahington.  DC.  February  19. 1968. 
Hon.  ChaBLXS  M.  Tbacuc. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Teaoce:  This  Is  In  re- 
sponse to  your  invitation  that  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation  comment  about  the  cur- 
rent controversy  which  has  arisen  over  the 
San  Rafael  Wilderness  Area  conference  re- 
port. In  recent  weeks,  considerable  confusion 
has  existed  over  the  position  of  citizen  con- 
servation groups  on  this  Issue  and  we  wel- 
come this  added  opportunity  to  explain  our 
views. 

At  the  beginning,  and  probably  most  im- 
portantly, 1  should  explain  what  we  think 
this  issue  is  not — and  must  not — be.  State- 
menu  have  been  made  that  the  San  Rafael 
proposal,  first  under  provisions  of  the  1964 
Act  to  advance  through  both  bodies,  will 
con:?tltute  a  history  making  precedent.  One 
hears  that  the  Forest  Service  must  have  lU 
recommendations  adopted  In  their  entirety 
m  order  to  preempt  any  future  challenges  to 
its  recommendations  made  to  Congress.  In  a 
similar  vein  one  Is  told  that  some  conser\'a- 
tlon  groups  must  establish  a  precedent  that 
changes  can  be  made  to  recommendations 
made  to  the  Congress  by  the  Forest  Service. 
If  this  be  true,  the  present  controversy 
over  the  size  of  San  Rafael  Wilderness  Is  an 
exercise  In  futility  for  32.000  acres  has  al- 
ready been  added  to  the  original  proposal 
after  field  hearings  Thus,  the  Service  al- 
ready has  given  consideration  to  the  views 
of  public  citizen  groups 

In  our  opinion,  if  this  lengthy  delay  over 
2200  acres  has  done  nothing  else,  it  has 
proven  that  neither  of  the  contesting  prin- 
cipals can  claim  a  precedent  setting  victory. 
It  should  serve  as  a  useful  example,  however, 
to  support  the  contention  of  the  Nation^ 
Wildlife  Federation  that  each  wilderness  area 
proposal  must  stand  or  fall  on  its  own  merit. 
We  shall  not  consider  the  San  Rafael,  or  any 
other  wilderness  area  proposal,  as  a  prece- 
dent. We  shall  support  the  Forest  Service  (or 
Park  Service  or  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife)  recommendations  when  we 
think  they  are  sound,  but  we  also  shall  sug- 
gest alterations,  additions  and  deletions  to 
proposed  wilderness  areas  as  they  appear  de- 
sirable or  necessary.  And.  we  believe  the 
Congress  should  take  the  same  viewpoint. 
Perhaps  if  the  conferees  could  adopt  a  "no- 
precedent"  declaration  of  policy,  it  would 
clear  the  air  for  more  thoughtful  considera- 
tion of  the  true  points  in  contention. 

Now  to  make  a  few  observations  about 
specific  provisions  in  the  differing  San  Rafael 
bills: 

1.  It  Is  said  that  the  2200  acres  in  con- 
troversy are  needed  In  wilderness  status 
to  protect  the  endangered  California  con- 
dor. Of  course,  we  are  vitally  concerned 
about  the  welfare  of  this  r.^re  bird.  But. 
as  we  see  It,  the  key  to  maintaining  favor- 


able condor  habitat  U  limiting  human  ac- 
tivity and  the  Forest  Service  has  agreed 
to  do  this  through  clOoure  of  the  critical 
portion  of  Sierra  Madre  Ridge  Road  to  pub- 
lic use.  The  road  lies  outside  the  recom- 
mended a.200-acre  addition  to  the  proposed 
wUderneas.  This  would  appear  to  be  enough. 
An  Imaginary  wilderness  boundary  line  on 
the  ground  would  not  assist  in  habitat  main- 
tenance to  any  marked  degree. 

a.  The  same  reasoning  applies  to  con- 
tention that  the  3300-acre  addition  Is  needed 
to  protect  Indian  pictographs  within  It.  Pro- 
tection for  these  pictographs  can  be  provided 
under  some  other  classification.  Designation 
as  a  wilderness  area  would  give  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  no  new  tools  to  protect 
the  artifacts.  He  already  has  adequate  au- 
thority to  protect  them  in  connection  with 
National  Forest  administration. 

3.  In  view  of  the  foregoing,  the  major 
point  at  Issue  boils  down  to  the  relationship 
of  the  2200-acre  area  to  planned  and  par- 
tially completed  fire  presuppresslon  work  on 
the  Sierra  Madre  Ridge.  The  Forest  Service 
contends  that  its  plans  for  completion  ol 
type-conversion  work  on  the  Sierra  Madre 
Ridge  do  not  depend  upon  once-planned 
use  or  development,  as  has  been  suggested. 
The  Service  says  this  work  Is  a  preventive 
measure,  a  necessary  precaution  to  give  fire- 
fighters the  prepared  fuelbreak  they  would 
need  If  wildfire  breaks  out  from  any  cause. 
and  cites  the  recent  90,000-acre  Wellman 
Fire  nearby  as  an  example  of  proven  need. 
Conservation  advocates  of  the  2200-acre  ad- 
dition contend  that  the  area  does  not  need 
to  be  subjected  to  bulldozing  and  vegetative- 
type  conversion  for  fire  control  purposes. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  one  essential 
question  must  be  answered:  doee  the  Forest 
Service  have  the  best  knowledge  and  ability 
to  handle  fire  control  on  the  area;  and /or 
are  responsible  officials  of  the  Forest  Service 
acting  with  Integrity  when  they  say  these 
acres  should  not  be  placed  In  wilderness 
status  because  of  the  fire  situation?  To  say 
the  Forest  Service  cannot  best  cope  with 
the  fire  control  situation  Is  to  question  the 
agency's  ability  to  handle  fire  suppression  for 
millions  of  other  acres  under  Its  Jurisdiction. 
or  to  challenge  the  integrity  of  Forest  Serv- 
ice officials,  which  we  do  not.  When  faced 
with  the  Judgment  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation  concluded  the  Forest  Service  has 
the  best  competency  to  Judge  fire  suppression 
needs;  therefore,  we  hope  the  Senate  posi- 
tion in  this  controversy  Is  upheld. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  L.  Kimball. 

£zecutire  Director. 
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The  American  Forestry  Associa- 
tion. 

Washington,  D.C.,  February  12,  1968. 
To  the  EorroR. 
Washington  Post, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  To  the  average  reader  your  Feb- 
ruary 10  editorial  would  imply  that  conser- 
vationists are  fighting  a  righteous  war  against 
evil  land  despoilers  over  the  San  Refael  Wil- 
derness issue  in  California.  Nothing  could 
be  farther  from  the  truth.  The  U.S.  Forest 
Service  backed  by  many  of  this  country's 
largest  conservation  groups.  Is  merely  trying 
to  defend  its  professional  role  as  the  nation  s 
principal  forest  fire  fighting  agency. 

Simply  stated,  this  Issue  is  over  the  loca- 
tion of  a  firebreak  built  In  advance  to  halt 
fires  which  might  threaten  the  San  Rafael 
WllQ<*rnes8  Itself.  Based  upon  years  of  experi- 
ence in  fighting  fires  in  these  dry  brush 
covered  hills  of  Southern  California,  a  con- 
tinuous line  of  green  fields  is  being  created 
along  a  carefully  selected  ridge  line  in  order 
to  halt  fires  when  they  start.  Dry  brushy 
vegetation  Is  removed  by  machinery  and  the 
firebreaks  sown  to  green  grasses  in  a  process 
known  as  brushland  conversion. 

The  important  factor  Is  the   location  oi 


these  firebreaks.  Wind  driven  fires  are  not 
slopped  Just  any  place  but  only  where  ter- 
rain and  fuel  conditions  are  favorable.  These 
rldge-top  defensive  lines  are  selected  by  ex- 
perienced professionals.  The  lines  not  only 
must  be  strategically  located.  Just  as  in  a  bat- 
tle plan,  but  they  also  must  be  continuous. 
TWO- third  of  the  firebreak  at  San  Rafael 
already  has  been  built  and  the  proposed  ad- 
dition of  2.200  acres  Oo  the  wilderness  would 
prevent  completion  oI  the  remaining  third. 
Wilderness  classification  would  rule  out  any 
further  use  of  machinery  or  man  made  de- 
velopments on  the  area.  The  fire  line  would 
be  incomplete  and  therefore  useless. 

All  conservation  groups  support  the  San 
Rafael  Wilderness  Bill— the  dispute  Involves 
only  thU  2,200  acre  addition  to  a  143,000  acre 
wilderness.  Arguments  for  the  addition  Itself 
are  good,  too,  because  it  would  Include  por- 
tions of  the  giant  California  condor  flyway, 
some  outstanding  Indian  pictographs,  and 
unusual  natural  openings  In  the  brushland 
called  porteros.  But.  all  these  can  be  saved 
too  because  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  officials 
have  agreed  to  exclude  all  other  man-made 
developments  and  public  travel  in  the  pro- 
po.sed  addition  except  that  necessary  for  fire 
control. 

The  issue  clearly  Is  one  of  emotionalism 
versus  professionalism.  The  citizen  public 
should  have  a  voice  in  selecting  our  nation's 
wilderness  heritage.  But,  if  professional  land 
managers  are  to  be  denied  the  right  to  exer- 
cise their  Judgment  based  upon  experience  in 
something  as  vital  as  fire  control,  the  future 
of  the  wilderness  is  doomed  anyway. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  such  a  major  dis- 
pute has  developed  over  such  a  small  area  of 
land  and  that  conservationists  themselves  are 
divided.  However,  the  real  problem  Is  one  of 
principle  and  precedent.  It  would  be  a  serious 
mistake  to  Ignore  the  advice  of  our  nation's 
foremost  professional  foresters,  especially 
since  they  have  agreed  to  all  restrictions  for 
wilderness  management  of  this  land  except 
minimum  activities  necessary  for  vital  fire 
control. 

Sincerely. 

WILLIAM  E.  TOWEt-L, 

Executive  Vice  President. 


RISING  COST  OF  GOING  TO 
COLLEGE 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
costs  of  a  college  education  are  rising 
each  year.  Next  year  they  will  I'lse  an- 
other 4  to  5  percent. 

While  we  are  trying,  present  Federal 
programs  simply  cannot  meet  the  needs 
and  demands  of  higher  education. 

Last  year  on  October  2  I  introduced  a 
revised  version  of  the  "Iowa  Plan  for 
Growth  and  Progress  in  Higher  Educa- 
tion," H.R.  13255. 

The  Iowa  plan  consists  of  three  phases. 
Phase  I  grants  to  a  parent  a  $50  tax 
credit  on  their  Federal  income  tax  for 
eauih  child  each  year  until  he  or  she 
reaches  college  age,  providing  an  educa- 
tional investment  certificate  is  purchased 
at  a  bank  or  other  financial  institution. 
With  interest,  this  fund  for  each  child 
would  grow  to  more  than  $1,300. 

Phase  n  grants  a  $200  yearly  tax  credit 
to  the  person  sustaining  the  major  bur- 
den of  a  student's  expenses  while  in  col- 


lege, providing  another  $800  over  a  4-year 
period. 

Phase  III  requires  that  a  specified  per- 
centage of  the  money  set  aside  for  edu- 
cational investment  be  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  low-interest  loans  to 
educational  institutions  and  needy 
students. 

Thus,  under  the  Iowa  plan,  anyone 
would  be  able  to  receive  at  least  $2,000 
toward  a  college  education.  In  addition,  a 
student  who  finds  the  amounts  provided 
by  the  tax  credit  inadequate  may  borrow 
up  to  $1,000  a  year  to  pay  for  his  educa- 
tion, making  it  possible  for  every  student 
who  needs  it  and  is  doing  satisfactory 
work  to  have  at  least  $6,000  for  a  4-year 
college  education. 

The  Iowa  plan  would  put  at  least  $25 
billion  into  the  private  sector  of  our 
economy,  dedicated  to  education — both 
to  aid  colleges  in  expanding  and  to  help 
needy  students.  It  would  in  large  part  re- 
place Federal  aid  to  higher  education 
and  avoid  constitutional  church-state 
conflicts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent  article  in  the 
March  4.  1968,  issue  of  the  U.S.  News  St 
World  Report  details  the  increasing  col- 
lege costs.  The  story  it  tells  should  con- 
cern us  all.  The  problem  stated  clearly 
calls  for  a  new.  bold  approach  for  its 
solution.  The  Iowa  plan  is  such  a  solu- 
tion. 
The  article  follows: 

RISING  Cost  or  Going  to  College 
Tuition,   room,   board — every   campus  ex- 
pense keeps  climbing  In  a  spiral  that  seems 
endless.  Private  colleges  are  hardest  hit.  A 
look  at  the  national  trend — 

If  you  are  shocked  by  the  cost  of  sending 
your  son  or  daughter  to  college — 
Brace  yourself  for  more  bad  news. 
Latest  official  figures  show  that  still  an- 
other boost  in  college  bills,  averaging  4  to  5 
per  cent,  la  In  store  for  the  next  school  year. 
All  this  comes  on  top  of  a  rapid  climb  In 
college  expenses  that,  over  the  last  decade, 
has  far  outstripped  the  rise  In  most  other 
living  coets. 

The  accompanying  chart  reveals  what  has 
been  happening,  and  the  trend  ahead.  Figures 
cover  tuition,  fees,  room  and  board,  and  are 
averages.  Tliey  do  not  Include  books,  cloth- 
ing, transportation  and  other  expenses  that 
can  easily  add  $500  or  $600  to  the  basic  cost 
of  a  year  at  college. 

Thus  a  student  going  to  public  university. 
If  he  is  a  resident  of  the  State,  will  typically 
spend  a  total  of  $1,700  this  year.  In  many 
cases,  outlays  virtll  run  hundreds  of  dollars 
higher. 

If  your  son  or  daughter  goes  to  a  private 
college,  the  expense  will  be  much  bigger,  in 
most  cases.  Basic  charges  at  private  universi- 
ties rose  by  two  thirds  In  the  last  decade, 
reaching  $2,266  on  average  this  school  year. 
Adding  in  $600  for  other  campus  costs  In- 
curred by  the  student  brings  the  total  to 
nearly  $2,900,  or  about  $80  a  week  over  a  nine- 
month  school  year.  Actually,  In  many  private 
schools.  co6ts  of  $4,000  a  year  are  common. 
$12,000  education?  The  average  price  for 
four  years  of  private  college  Is  approaching 
$12,000.  Even  at  State-supported  institu- 
tions, the  typical  cost  of  a  college  education 
is  nearlng  $7,000. 

All  told,  college  bills  can  amount  to  a 
small  fortune  for  a  family  with  two  or  more 
children  of  college  age.  And  many  students 
hope  to  go  on  to  graduate  schools  after  get- 
ting a  degree. 

The  trends  shown  here  help  to  account 
for  the  increasing  popularity  of  two-year 
community  colleges,  where  students  can  live 
at  home. 


They  also  explain  the  growing  pressure  to 
get  federal  scholarships  for  students,  as  well 
as  the  push  to  provide  more  Giovernment  aid 
to  colleges,  which  are  themselves  caught  in  a 
seemingly  endless  escalation  of  expenses. 

AVERAGE    CHARGES    FOR    ACADEMIC    YEAR    AT    4-YEAR 
COLLEGES 


Total 

10  years 
ago 


Total         Total 
this  year    next  year 
(esti- 
mated) 


Public  colleges 

Tuition  and  lees  >.. 
Dormitory  room  — 
Board 

Private  colleges 

Tuition  and  lees 661 

Dormitory  room 233 

Board <5l 


J770 

$1,110        Sl.lSS 

187 
172 
411 

313             330 
329             3M 
468             477 

1.345 

2.266          2.382 

1,350 
391 
525 


1,434 
412 
538 


'  Tuition  for  State  or  local  residents;  out-ot-State  residents 

pay  more. 

Note:  Costs  at  many  colleges  are  much  higher  than  these 
averages.  Expenses  ol  books,  clothing,  transportation,  and  other 
items  push  total  outlays  still  higher. 

Source:  U.S.  Office  ol  Education. 


RAND  SHENANIGANS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  now 
learned  that  the  Rand  Development 
Corp..  of  Cleveland.  Ohio,  which  has 
taken  the  taxpayers  of  this  country  for 
a  ride  through  its  subsidiary,- Universal 
Fiberglass  Corp..  of  Two  Harbors,  Minn., 
has  been  caught  trying  to  bilk  the  Gov- 
ernment in  yet  another  area. 

It  seems  that  Rand  maintains  a  plush 
apartment  in  New  York  City — apartment 
4-H  in  Building  C  at  415  East  32d  Street, 
to  be  exact — and  was  charging  the  In- 
terior Department  most  of  the  rental  fee. 
Not  only  that.  Mr.  Speaker,  but  Rand's 
ofiBcers — who  did  not  spare  the  horses 
when  it  came  to  entertainment,  liquor, 
and  theater  tickets  for  those  they  were 
entertaining  in  this  apartment — sought 
to  make  the  Government  pay  for  more 
than  $20,000  for  this  entertainment  and 
for  their  own  travel  expenses. 

All  of  this  was  done  under  a  contract 
Rand  obtained  with  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration  of  the 
Interior  Department. 

Another  expensive  habit  displayed  by 
these  Rand  ofHcials — and  I  will  remind 
Members  of  the  House  that  they  are  ap- 
parently close  friends  of  Vice  President 
Hubert  Horatio  Humphrey — was  their 
use  of  the  long-distance  telephone. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  records  of  long- 
distance calls  placed  from  this  New  York 
apartment  and  from  Rands  New  York 
office  show  tolls  of  823,035.43  charged  to 
the  Interior  Department  contract  be- 
tween May  of  1966  and  May  of  last  year. 
Quite  a  number  of  these  calls  were 
made  to  the  Vice  President's  office  here 
In  the  Capitol.  A  number  of  others  were 
made  to  telephones  in  Arlington  and 
suburban  Maryland — numbers  I  have  not 
identified. 
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A  number  of  calls  were  also  made  to 
Unlverslal  Fiberglass  In  Two  Harbors 
and  to  the  office  of  Universal's  attorney. 
Roger  Peterson.  In  Minneapolis.  Mr.  Pe- 
terson, it  will  be  remembered,  is  the 
brother  of  one  of  Humphrey's  top  aides. 

What  all  these  calls  have  to  do  with 
an  Interior  Department  water  pollution 
control  contract  I  do  not  yet  know,  but  I 
hope  to  have  the  answers  in  due  time. 

I  also  hope  to  obtain  answers  as  to  why 
certain  expenses  of  this  company  were 
allowed  by  the  Defense  Department  on 
previous  contracts  with  the  Pentagon. 

In  the  meantime.  I  wish  to  congratu- 
late the  alert  Interior  Department  audi- 
tors who.  it  seems,  were  the  first  to  smell 
something  flshy  in  the  expenses  this 
company  was  trying  to  unload  on  the 
public,  and  I  suggest  that  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  might  do  well  to  take  a 
look  at  some  of  the  deductions  claimed 
by  this  outfit  over  the  years. 


RECENT  ATTACKS  BY  VTETCONG 
AGAINST  VILLAGES  AND  TOWNS 
IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM— FIRSTHAND 
ACCOUNT 


Mr  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  various  pronouncements  have 
been  made  with  respect  to  the  vicious 
attacks  by  the  Vletcong  against  villages 
and  towns  In  South  Vietnam,  including 
the  American  headquarters  city  of  Sai- 
gon. 

Some  of  these  accounts  have  brushed 
off  the  attacks  as  no  more  annoying  than 
a  swarm  of  gnats;  others  have  charac- 
terized the  assault  as  almost  a  death  blow 
to  victory,  peace  and  economic  stability 
for  the  area. 

In  each  instance.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  in- 
formation has  filtered  down  to  the 
American  public  either  through  the  po- 
litical sieve  of  administration  spokesmen, 
at  the  White  House  or  State  Department, 
or  through  the  sometimes  necessary  cen- 
sorship of  the  Pentagon  or  Saigon  mili- 
tary establishments. 

I  have  in  hand.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  first- 
hand account  of  what  took  place  in  Sai- 
gon, from  a  constituent  who  was  there. 
He  is  a  civilian  engaged  in  surveying  and 
photogrammetric  work  in  South  Viet- 
nam, a  brilliant  young  engineer,  I  am 
told,  well  able  to  judge  events  which  oc- 
cur in  his  presence. 

I  shall  read  his  letter  to  this  body  in 
the  hope  that  it  will  shed  light  on  the 
extent  of  the  disaster  that  befell  our 
own  people  and  those  we  are  fighting  for 
in  South  Vietnam.  I  hope  it  will  also 
bring  home  to  at  least  the  people  of  my 
lOth  District  of  Virginia  the  seriousness 
of  the  situation  along  with  a  better  abil- 
ity to  judge  the  validity  of  Government 
and  military  pronoimcements  regarding 
future  events  there. 

My  constituent" s  letter,  in  part,  reads 
as  follows: 


We  were  hit  very  hard  Tuesday  morning. 
I  was  at  the  Embaasy  about  6  ajn.  It 
amounted  to  a  genuine  blood  bath.  There 
were  dead  Martnes.  Army  BdP's.  and  VC's  all 
over  the  place.  The  flght  at  the  Embaaay 
continued  until  9  am.  Most  of  this  I  man- 
aged to  capture  on  35mm  color  film.  Later 
m  the  day  I  went  over  to  Monsieur  Routln's 
house  and  we  were  In  the  kitchen  when  the 
VC  climbed  over  the  garden  wall  and  at- 
tacked. An  Army  helicopter  was  blasting  at 
them  from  a  height  of  75  feet.  They  used  a 
bazooka  and  blew  up  a  U.S.  Army  truck  and 
killed  19  MP's  about  40  feet  from  the  window. 
A  full  scale  nght  ensued  between  the  MP's 
and  the  VC's  with  the  result  that  they  blew 
up  the  garden  and  four  houses,  grenaded 
the  oar  and  school  bus. 

At  noon  during  the  lull,  I  got  several  shots 
35mm  of  the  massacre,  then  the  fighting 
started  and  continued  Into  the  night.  One 
Army  Major  ducked  Into  the  garage  across 
the  street  and  seconds  later  hU  head  and 
an  arm  came  flying  out  of  the  window.  An 
Army  Sgt   walked  out  minus  his  left  arm. 

We  managed  to  get  M.  Routln's  wife  and 
children  out  of  the  house  and  relocated.  By 
the  Ume  I  got  back  to  my  house,  the  VC  had 
set  up  several  mortars  In  the  cemetery  next 
door.  The  result  was  that  we  had  a  big  battle 
all  night.  6  BOQ's  were  attacked  and  the  VC 
seized  control  of  the  city  for  2  days. 

Just  today  they  are  driven  to  the  suburbs, 
but  seem  to  be  malnUlnlng  their  ground. 
Many  snipers  are  still  In  the  city  and  Saigon 
Is  under  Marshal  Law  with  indefinite  Indoor 
curfew  for  all.  Tan  Son  Nhut  Alrbase  Is 
closed  and  under  attack. 

Of  several  of  the  Vietnamese  Viet  Cong 
that  have  been  captured  .  .  .  are  not  In  fact 
Vietnamese,  but  Chinese. 

The  PX  and  Commissary  In  Cholon  was 
demolished  and  we  are  now  hard  pressed  for 
food,  although  I  personally  eat  In  the  Officer's 
Open  Mess.  For  most  civilians  and  local  na- 
tionals food  Is  now  a  big  problem.  Rice  is 
selling  today  for  80c  per  kilo.  Bread  Jumped 
from  15c  to  30c  and  meat  went  from  $2  OO  per 
kilo  to  $10.00  per  kilo.  Dead  bodies  Uttered 
everywhere  are  beginning  to  smell  and  bloat. 
At  night  the  rats  are  digging  In. 

Yesterday,   the   streets   of   the   entire  city 
were   vacant  saving  for  the  U.S.  tanks  and 
APC's   The  friendly  forces  Vietnamese  Army 
threw  down   their  guns  and  ran  when  the 
attack  started.  Since  then,  they  have  looted 
and  damaged  homes  and  have  done  almost  as 
much  damage  as  the  VC.  In  several  areas  the 
friendly  Vietnamese  Army  turned  their  guns 
against  the  American  forces.  How  about  that! 
Many  VC  have  stolen  friendly  Vietnamese 
and  American  mllltory  vehicles  and  are  driv- 
ing  about   the  streets   posing   as   allies  and 
machine-gunning  police  and  Americans.  The 
AmeHcan  radio  has  played  down  the  attack. 
It  reported  only  one  Marine  was  killed  at  the 
Embassy.  I  took  photographs  of  dead  Marines 
all  over  the  yard.  The  radio  said  they  did  not 
get  inside  the  building  and  I  took  photo- 
graphs of  4  dead  VC  being  carried  out  the 
door  and  witnessed  the  Inside  battle  myself. 
I  do  not  understand  why  they  He  so  much 
from  both  sides.  The  city  Is  completely  sur- 
rounded with  VC   Refugees  are  beginning  to 
pour  m  from  the  suburbs   We  have  150  cases 
of  bubonic  plague.  I  hope  the  dead  and  the 
rats  do  not  spread  It  any  further. 
'  Hate  to  trouble  you  with  all  these  reports, 
but  I  flgure  Just  maybe  one  person  In  the 
U.S.  would  be  Interested  In  the  truth. 


I  believe  he  stated  it  as  he  saw  it.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  my  duty  to  assist  him  in  de- 
manding that  the  American  people  be 
told  the  unvarnished  truth.  I  am  con- 
vinced. Mr.  Speaker,  that  when  they  have 
been  told  the  truth  they  will  be  better 
able  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  cost  and 
suffering  in  Vietnam  as  well  as  to 
strengthen  their  own  will  on  the  home 
front  to  sustain  them  through  the  long 
days  ahead  before  we  achieve  victorj- 
there. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  this  letter,  dated  Febru- 
ary 4.  1968,  was  addressed  by  the  yoimg 
man  to  a  close  friend  of  mine,  who  told 
me  he  felt  better  just  knowing  that  I 
could  see  it.  He  was  a  man  under  fire 
pleading  for  truth.  He  feels  strongly  that 
the  American  people  are  being  denied 
that  truth.  He  begs  for  help  in  revealing 
the  truth  of  the  situation  in  Vietnam. 


WIDNALL  APPLAUDS  ADMINISTRA- 
•nON  MOVE  TO  REMOVE  ARMS 
CREDIT  SALES  AUTHORITY  TO 
UNDERDEVELOPED  COUNTRIES 
PROM  THE  EXPORT-IMPORT 
BANK 

Mr.   WIDNALL.   Mr.   Speaker.   I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
the    House  completed  action  on  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  bill  conference  report. 
For  nearly  a  year,  the  14  minority  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency      vigorously      have      fought 
against  the  Johnson  administration  pol- 
icy which  permitted  the  Export-Import 
Bank  to  imderwrite  secret  arms  credit 
sales  to  underdeveloped  countries.  The 
debate  on   this   controversy   lasted   for 
nearly  a  year  and  culminated  on  Feb- 
ruary 6  in  the  defeat  of  my  amendment 
to  the  Export-Import  Bank  bill  which 
would  have  prohibited  such  Export-Im- 
port Bank  arms  credits  to  underdevel- 
oped  countries   after  June   30   of   this 
year. 

Many  Members  of  the  House  will  re- 
call the  spirited  House  floor  debate  to 
which  I  refer.  The  Democratic  House 
leadership  stanchly  maintained  that 
continuation  of  such  secret  arms  deals 
through  the  Export-Import  Bank  was 
essential  to  our  national  defense  and  to 
the  defense  of  such  nations  as  Israel. 

Yesterday,  barely  a  fortnight  since  the 
House  expanded  such  Export-Import 
Bank  aims  credit  sales  authority,  the 
Johnson  administration  sent  an  execu- 
tive communication  reversing  this  policy. 
According  to  Executive  Communication 
No.  1570.  limited  arms  credits  will  be 
available  to  underdeveloped  countries  un- 
der very  close  congressional  scrutiny  and 
under  specified  standards  of  need,  but 
without  any  participation  by  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  whatsoever. 

This  is  precisely  the  position  both  the 
minority  and  I  have  taken,  and  I  com- 
mend the  Johnson  administration  for 
making  this  significant,  though  belated 
change  in  policy.  There  never  was  any 
need  for  clandestine  arms  deals  to  un- 
derdeveloped nations  running  through 
Export-Import  Bank  credit  facilities,  and 
Executive  Communication  No.  1570  con- 
firms this  position. 

Two  weeks  ago.  although  bitterly  dis- 
appointed, I  tried  to  be  gracious  in  ac- 
cepting defeat  of  my  amendment  by  a 
majority  of  the  House.  Today.  I  shall 


similarly  try  to  be  gracious  in  acknowl- 
edging victory  for  a  hard  fought  position 
of  principle.  Those  in  the  executive 
branch  who  have  removed  the  Export - 
Import  Bank  from  this  type  of  secret  and 
uncontrolled  activity  deserve  our  thanks. 
By  this  new  administration  position,  I  as- 
sume the  expanded  authority  for  arms 
credits  to  underdeveloped  countries  con- 
tained in  the  final  version  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  bill  will  be  used  for  more 
constructive  purposes. 


JET  ENGINES,  THE  BALANCE  OF 
PAYMENTS,  AND  JOBS 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  information 
coming  to  light  about  the  jet  engines  for 
the  planned  DC-10  airliner,  raises  some 
vital  questions  about  Government  poli- 
cies on  our  imfavorable  balance  of  pay- 
ments now  and  in  the  future.  Aviation 
Week  and  Space  Technology  has  just  re- 
vealed the  liklihood  of  official  U.S.  sanc- 
tion of  engine  purchases  abroad  that 
could  have  an  adverse  payments  effect 
of  about  $7  billion  and  cost  the  Nation 
18.000  jobs  principally  in  Cincirmatl,  Al- 
buquerque and  Lynn,  Mass. 

In  its  February  26  issue,  the  magazine 
states: 

Official  Washington  sources  say  the  John- 
son administration  will  sanction  U.S.  pur- 
chases of  Rolls  Royce  engines,  despite  this 
countrys  balance-of-payments  problem,  to 
smooth  entry  of  U.S.  airbus  builders  Into 
the  European  market. 

However,  such  smoothing  has  not  been 
necessary  to  sell  superior  U.S.  airplanes 
abroad  in  the  past  as  is  evidenced  by 
our  penetration  of  almost  90  percent  of 
the  world  jet  transport  market. 

In  the  case  in  question,  the  estimated 
price  of  engines,  service,  and  spare  parts 
is  approximately  $7  million  per  plane. 
The  estimated  worldwide  market  is 
1.000  aircraft.  hsJf  of  which  would 
be  for  domestic  use. 

While  the  transaction  is  essentially  a 
private  one  not  subject  to  law  or  regxila- 
tion.  Government  agreement  on  the  pay- 
ments question  has  been  sought,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  article,  will  be  given. 

How  does  all  this  happen?  Is  it  de- 
signed as  an  unofficial  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram to  Great  Britain? 

Engines  of  like  or  superior  quality  can 
be  purchased  at  competitive  prices  in 
the  United  States  despite  our  higher 
labor  rates.  To  divert  such  an  order 
abroad,  even  by  informal  approvals, 
seems  certain  to  hurt  job  opportunities. 
It  would  seem  that  any  sanction  of  the 
Government  should  take  this  into  ac- 
count too. 

If  we  are  to  embark  upon  a  system  of 
sanctions  of  this  sort,  especially  If  a 
decision  with  an  enormous  adverse  effect 
on  the  balance  of  payments  is  involved, 
the  Congress  should  know  and  approve 
of  it.  Any  such  system  should  operate 
In  the  clear  light  of  day  I 
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The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  any 
other  administration  officials  who  may 
have  been  involved,  owe  the  Congress 
and  the  people  an  explanation  as  to 
what  has  occurred,  with  a  detailing  of 
what  activities  are  carried  on  at  the 
Treasury,  the  White  House,  and  other  de- 
partments of  Government  in  this  case 
and  similar  cases.  What  is  going  on  and 
what  will  the  effect  be? 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  discuss  and  investi- 
gate this  matter  further,  I  am  reserving 
a  special  order  next  Wednesday,  March 
6,  after  the  close  of  legislative  business 
and  will  invite  all  Members  concerned 
with  this  problem  to  be  present  and  dis- 
cuss it. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  gentleman  has 
made  a  very  important  and  significant 
statement.  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  has 
any  alternative  to  suggest  at  this  time. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  have  the  alternative  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Transportation  Department,  or 
whatever  other  departments  are  involved 
should  lay  before  the  Congress  a  state- 
ment of  what  the  details  of  this  transac- 
tion are  and  what  action  should  be  taken 
with  regard  to  it. 


FORT  POLK,  LA. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long!  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  impelled  to  rise  before  the  House 
today  to  discuss  a  situation  in  my  district, 
which  for  more  than  two  decades  has 
constituted  a  cruel  and  unnecessary  in- 
justice upon  a  people  whose  motives  are 
marked  by  simple  trust  and  patriotism. 
This  trust  has  unfortunately  been  met 
by  gross  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the 
Government.  For  the  past  2\^  years  I 
have  worked  in  the  Congress  to  correct 
this  injustice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  facts  of  the  case  are 
varied  and  lengthy,  and  I  ask  your  in- 
dulgence as  I  imtangle  the  thread  of  this 
story.  ^     ,     , 

In  1941  the  Federal  Government  seized 
by  expropriation  a  considerable  portion 
of  Vernon  Parish,  La.,  paying  for  this 
property  including  farms  and  home- 
steads as  little  as  $4.50  an  acre,  to  estab- 
lish what  was  then  called  Camp  Polk,  a 
sister  Army  post  to  Camp  Beauregard, 
Camp  Claiborne,  and  Camp  Livingston, 
three  central  Louisiana  Army  installa- 
tions which  have  long  since  been  de- 
activated and,  too,  dismantled.  It  was 
at  Camp  Polk  that  the  Army  conducted 
the  now  famous  Louisiana  maneuvers, 
which  prepared  our  troops  for  the  in- 
vasion of  North  Africa  and  Europe  and 
the  defeat  of  Nazi  Germany. 

The  sudden  creation  of  a  giant  mili- 
tary instaUation  in  largely  rural  Louisi- 
ana caused  understandable  social  and 
economic  upheavals,  but  this  short-lived 
inconvenience  to  the  normal  affairs  of 
the  community  was  nothing  compared  to 
the  destruction  of  Europe  to  come  later, 
and  therefore,  the  people  of  the  area 


treated  it  in  the  spirit  of  patriotic  sacri- 
fice. If.  when  World  War  II  had  ended, 
the  post  had  been  deactivated  and  dis- 
mantled as  her  sister  posts  were,  the 
later  confusion  would  have  soon  cleared, 
and  the  heavy  costs  in  human  and  eco- 
nomic terms  to  a  rural  area  maintaining 
services  for  a  great  Army  installation 
would  have  soon  abated.  But  the  heavy 
sacrifice  paid  by  these  people  has  since 
been  compounded  by  the  opening  and 
closing  of  Camp  Polk  with  a  cavalier  dis- 
regard to  the  people  and  the  area.  And 
each  time,  the  boom-and-bust  atmos- 
phere created  and  imposed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment has  left  the  people  embittered 
and  the  economy  of  the  region  in  a 
shambles.  It  is  little  wonder  that  few 
care  to  trust  the  Government  and  that 
rumors  run  wild  each  4  years. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  people  of 
the  area  do  not  take  pride  in  the  post's 
great  history  of  service  to  the  Nation  and 
in  the  accomplishment  of  its  present 
mission  of  training  the  best  infantry 
troops  in  the  world.  Because  they  do  take 
a  fierce  pride  in  Fort  Polk  and  its  officers 
and  men.  A  brief  look  at  the  history  of 
the  fort  reveals  sufficient  reason  for  this 

pride. 

The  post  was  established  in  1941  at  a 
cost  of  about  $22  million  and  named  in 
honor  of  the  Right  Reverend  Leonidas 
Polk,  the  Episcopal  bishop  of  Louisiana, 
known  as  the  fighting  bishop.  He  was 
killed  in  action  at  Marietta.  Ga.,  in  1864 
while  fighting  for  the  Confederate  Army. 
Covering  nearly  199.032  acres  of  land, 
Polk  is  the  largest  of  the  three  remain- 
ing active  military  installations  in  Loui- 
siana and  the  only  remaining  Army  post. 
It  was  originally  activated  as  an  Ar- 
mored Division  training  center,  and  dur- 
ing World  War  II  more  than  8  million 
men  trained  at  the  facility.  It  was  closed 
at  the  end  of  the  war.  but  during  the 
summers  of  1948  and  1949,  it  was  par- 
tially reopened  to  accommodate  summer 
training  of  National  Guard  and  Reserve 
units. 

In  September  1950  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Korean  war,  the  post  was  fully 
opened  as  the  home  of  the  45th  Infantry 
Division,  Oklahoma  National  Guard, 
which  trained  there  prior  to  shipping  to 
Japan  in  the  spring  of  1951, 

But  in  1954  Camp  Polk  was  again 
closed,  only  to  reopen  the  next  year.  And 
it  was  designated  a  permanent  installa- 
tion and  renamed  Fort  Polk,  after  an 
vmprecedented  effort  by  the  people  of  the 
area  and  the  State  of  Louisiana  to  ac- 
quire the  cooperation  of  all  facets  of  the 
economy  and  to  obtain  maneuver  rights 
to  virtually  all  private  property  other 
than  homes  throughout  western  Louisi- 
ana. However,  true  to  form  the  perma- 
nent Fort  Polk  was  again  closed  in  June 

1959. 

It  served  only  as  a  Reserve  training 
camp  imtil  September  1961,  when  it  was 
again  reactivated,  this  time  as  part  of 
the  military  buildup  over  the  Berlin 
crisis,  and  the  49th  Armored  Division. 
Texas  National  Guard,  trained  there. 

In  the  stunmer  of  1962,  the  Army 
finally  decided  to  keep  Fort  Polk  open  as 
a  training  center  for  basic  and  advanced 
individual  training,  a  mission  which  it 
still  serves. 
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Aa  sUt«d  before.  Port  Polk  covers  199.- 
032  acres  of  land,  making  It  the  fifth 
largest  mlliUry  Installation  In  America. 
The  value  of  Its  current  fixed  assets 
based  upon  replacement  cost  Is  approx- 
imately $311  million. 

It  has  one  of  the  longest  training  sea- 
sons of  any  Army  training  base,  because 
of  fewer  Interruptions  as  a  result  of  ad- 
verse weather.  Over  one-half  million  sol- 
diers have  been  trained  at  Port  Polk  since 
July  1962.  the  last  time  the  base  was 
opened,  with  over  130.000  trained  an- 
nually—this also  Includes  those  receiv- 
ing advanced  Vietnam  oriented  Infantry 
training.  ,  ^.  „^ 

Port  Polk  has  a  population  of  43,000. 
This  figure  includes  roughly  3.700  civilian 
employees.  7.500  military  dependents  liv- 
ing off  base.  10.000  permanent  military 
personnel,  and  22.000  trainees.  Of  course, 
this  last  figure,  as  well  as  the  others  vary 
somewhat  from  time  to  time. 

There  are  about  325  retired  military 
families  living  In  the  area.  In  addition, 
there  are  about  4.800  persons  employed 
in  the  area  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
activation  of  Fort  Polk. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Port  Polk  means  a  lot 
to  the  State  of  Louisiana  economically, 
Rs  it  Is  the  State's  largest  slnrjle  Industry. 
Its  fiscal  year  1967  payroll  alone  was  $78 
million.  Another  $16  million  was  spent 
locally  for  operations,  and  so  forth.  The 
Louisiana  State  Deportment  of  Com- 
merce and  Industry  estimates  that  all 
told  Port  Polk  (generates  about  $140  mil- 
lion annually  to  the  economy 

Although  Port  Polk  was  reopened  in 
1961,  there  was  no  construct'on  appro- 
pr<?tlon  until  fiscal  year  1965.  at  which 
time  only  $827,000  was  apnroprlated  for 
the  rehabilitation  of  mobill7ation  fs^cill- 
ties.  However,  in  fiscal  year  1966  we  au- 
thorized and  appropriated  ri. 118.000.  and 
have  continued  to  authorize  and  appro- 
priate some  funds  each  year  since. 

In  Louisiana  four  military  installa- 
tions have  been  deactivated  In  recent 
vears  Chenault  Air  Force  Base  was 
rlr'sed  In  June  1963.  New  Iberia  Naval 
Air  Station  was  closed  on  December  31. 
1964.  Algiers  Naval  Base  and  Air  Sta- 
tion was  closed  on  December  31.  1965. 
And  Camp  Leroy  Johnson  was  closed  on 
June  30.  1964. 

Mr.  Speaker,  can  you  Imagine  as  pru- 
dent business  a  military  facility  worth 
$311  million  not  belrg  a  permanent  fa- 
cility? Is  this  frood  management? 

At  the  first  of  the  vear.  Port  Polk  cele- 
brated Its  27th  anniversary  as  a  mili- 
tary Installation  of  the  U.S.  Army.  But 
despite  Its  long  history  of  gallant  and 
loyal  service,  and  despite  its  nominal 
designation  of  "permanent."  Port  Polk 
nevertheless  is  still  regarded  by  the  Army 
as  tempornry. 

And  this  is  the  crux  of  the  problem. 
After  27  years  of  experience,  even  the 
civilians  see  through  the  promises  and 
the  mythical  designation  when  only  tem- 
porary facilities  on  an  otherwise  "perma- 
nent" Army  post  are  built. 

If  this  Ctovernment  has  spent  or  is 
spending  one  red  copper  cent  via  either 
military  assistance  or  economic  assist- 
ance on  family  housing  for  the  service- 
men and  their  families  of  any  foreign 
nation,  then  it  is  more  than  we  have 
spent  and  or  spending  on  U.S.  service- 
men and  their  families  at  Port  Polk,  La. 


The  economic  and  social  sacrifices 
exacted  by  the  questionable  status  of 
Port  Polk  are  by  no  means  restricted  to 
the  civilian  population.  They  are  the 
daily  companion  of  military  personnel 
at  Port  Polk  as  well.  In  the  Army  Times' 

Guide  to  Army  Posts."  published  by  the 
military  service  division  of  the  Stackpole 
Comf>any.  there  appear  two  sentences 
which  tell  of  inconvenience,  sacrifice  and 
menUl  .suffering  by  the  men  who  serve 
at  Port  Polk : 

No  permanent  family  quarters  on  post. 
Housing  off  post  a  major  problem. 

Something  should  certainly  be  done 
to  alleviate  such  conditions.  But  when 
permanent  housing  is  denied  Port  Polk, 
the  civilian  sector  cannot  be  expected  to 
speculate  on  the  intentions  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  whose  attitude 
toward  Port  Polk  over  the  years  has  been 
something  less  than  consistent. 

The  fact  is  that  the  economy  of  the 
area  cannot  stand  the  terrific  strain 
which  would  be  imposed  by  building  ade- 
quate family  housing  for  military  per- 
sonnel, in  the  absence  of  fimi  assurances 
from  the  Defense  Department  that  Port 
Polk  would  remain  at  least  long  enough 
to  pay  out  the  investment. 

Furthermore,  troops  requiring  medical 
treatment  while  training  at  Port  Polk,  as 
well  as  hundreds  of  Vietnam  war  casual- 
ties who  convalesce  there,  face  definite 
sacrifices,  which  It  Is  our  duty  to  prevent 
whenever  It  Is  humanly  possible. 

As  I  pointed  out  to  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  last  year,  the  27- 
year-old  Port  Polk  hospital  is  conspicu- 
ously inadequate,  and  moreover.  It  is 
definitely  a  fire  hazard. 

The  hospital  was  built  in  1941  of 
standard  World  War  n  cantonment 
frame  construction.  Its  value  today  is  in 
excess  of  $4  million,  but  it  is  incon- 
veniently compKMed  of  145  separate 
buildings,  9.500  linear  feet  of  covered 
ramps  and  walkways,  622.560  square  feet 
of  floor  space,  and  costs  $121,750  each 
year  just  to  maintain.  Originally.  Its 
capacity  was  1,550  beds,  but  only  570 
beds  are  now  authorized,  for  very  ob- 
vious reasons.  In  its  peak  periods,  it  ac- 
commodates as  many  as  600  patients, 
with  an  average  of  50  to  55  Vietnam  cas- 
ualties at  any  given  time,  probably  more 
now.  I  am  told  that  its  equipment  is  such 
that  the  hospital  can  rapidly  expand  its 
capacity,  but  not  enough  to  return  to  it^ 
original  1.550  beds.  Although  the  operat- 
ing equipment  is  modem  and  in  good 
condition,  and  the  hospital  has  recently 
received  accreditation  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mission on  Accreditation  of  Hospitals, 
the  sad  fact  is  that  the  buildings  are 
falling  apart.  Constant  repair  is  neces- 
sary Just  to  maintain  It  in  current  oper- 
ating condition. 

The  obvious  necessity  for  a  new  and 
modern  hospital  at  Port  Polk  has  con- 
cerned me  for  several  years,  and  at  the 
hearings  on  military  medical  benefits  be- 
fore Subcommittee  No.  2  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  on  which  I 
serve.  In  March  1966.  I  took  the  oppor- 
ttinity  to  question  Lt.  Gen.  Leonard  D. 
Heaton.  Surgeon  General  of  the  Army,  on 
the  subject.  This  Is  a  record  of  that  ex- 
change: 


Mr.  LoMO.  Could  I  ask  one  question?  Have 
you  asked  for  any  hospital  faculties  at  Fort 
Polk.  Louisiana? 

General  Hiaton,  We  have  not  put  In  Icr 
port  Polk  yet. 

Mr.  Long.  Why? 

General  Heaton.  We  have  not  yet  put  In  for 
a  new  hospital  at  Port.  Polk.  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Long.  You  say  you  have  not? 

General  Hkaton.  Not  yet. 

Mr.  HEBCHr.  Would  you  like  to  have  oi.e? 

General  Hkaton.  We  would  like  to  replace 
all  of  our  old  hospitals.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Long.  Well.  If  the  need  exists,  why 
dont  you  ask  for  It? 

General  Hxaton.  We  are.  yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Long.  You  are  going  to  ask  for  erne 
at  Port  Polk? 

General  Hkaton.  We  are  going  to  ask  lor 
a  new  hosplUl  everywhere  untU  all  of  our 
old  ones  are  replaced. 

Mr.  HfeBE*T.  Are  you  going  to  ask  for  me 
at  Fort  Polk? 

General  Hiaton.  Yes.  sir. 
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I>esplte  the  testimony  of  the  Surreon 
General  of  the  Army  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  would  request  a  new 
hospital  for  Port  Polk  to  replace  the  pres- 
ent firetrap,  the  Department  a  few  day.s 
ago  submitted  Its  1969  fiscal  military 
construction  authorization  request  for 
$1.9  billion.  Including  $1,690,000  lor 
training  facilities  at  Port  Polk,  but  none 
for  a  much  needed  hospital  or  long-o\  ^ ;  - 
due  family  housing. 

Because  of  these  and  other  Instances, 
the  people  of  the  area  and  I  do  not  doubt 
many  servicemen,  are  asking  some  point- 
ed questions.  The  economic  hills  and 
valleys,  which  are  a  direct  result  of  the 
boom-and-bust  policy  has  almost  become 
a  way  of  life  In  this  area  of  America. 
They  live  dally  with  the  threat  of  eco- 
nomic depression  on  the  heels  of  stili 
another  deactivation,  and  the  morale 
problem  understandably  affects  services 
and  support  to  Fort  Polk.  Workers  take 
jobs  there  merely  as  temporary  expedi- 
ents, suppliers  cater  only  as  far  as  thei; 
normal  business  will  permit,  financial  in- 
stitutions cannot  risk  Fort  Polk- oriented 
ventures. 

At  the  same  time,  mj'  constituents  are 
asking.  Why  do  we  spend  billions  buildinj; 
military  installations  overseas,  of  a  per- 
manent nature,  which  eventually  are 
turned  over  lamely  to  the  foreign  gov- 
ernments concerned,  when  we  apparently 
cannot  spend  much  less  to  develop  and 
maintain  facilities  even  for  a  corporal's 
guard  at  home? 

Why  are  the  people  of  France,  Ger- 
many. Turkey,  and  Southeast  Asia, 
among  others,  treated  far  better  by  our 
government  than  our  own  people  who 
have  sacrificed  so  much  for  so  long? 

These  questions  simply  cannot  be  an- 
swered completely  by  referring  to  the 
state  of  hostilities  overseas.  Some  of  the 
answer  certainly  lies  in  the  management 
of  our  Installations  at  home,  their  fund- 
ing and  their  development. 

During  the  past  3  years  in  which  I  par- 
ticipated in  hearings  on  authorization  re- 
quests before  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee.  I  have  seen  the  military  con- 
struction authorization  for  fiscal  year 
1966,  the  supplemental  military  con- 
struction authorization  for  fiscal  year 
1966  and  the  military  construction  au- 
thorization for  fiscal  year  1967,  and  the 
military  construction  authorization  for 
fiscal  year  1968  come  before  the  Con- 


gress without  adequate  requests  for  Fort 
Polk. 

It  Is  true  that  in  fiscal  year  1969.  after 
considerable  prodding,  more  is  asked 
lor  Fort  Polk  than  previously.  But  the 
increase  is  obviously  predicated  on  pres- 
ent requirements  with  no  attention  to 
future  needs  at  the  installation. 

In  fiscal  year  1966  the  Army  was  au- 
thorized to  spend  $1.1  million  at  Port 
Polk  for  rifle  squad  tactical  ranges,  elec- 
tric system  conversions,  and  barracks  Im- 
provements. In  fiscal  year  1967.  the  Army 
was  authorized  to  spend  $861,000  for  the 
construction  of  training  ranges.  In  fiscal 
year  1968  the  Army  was  authorized  to 
spend  $954,000  for  a  cold  storage  plant, 
deleting  requests  that  year  for  a  light 
vehicle  driving  range  and  a  rifle  range. 
In  fiscal  year  1969  the  Army  is  rec  uest- 
ing  authorization  for  $1,690,000  for  train- 
ins  facilities  at  Port  Polk,  steadfastly 
refusing  to  even  ask  for  authorization  for 
any  permanent  facilities. 

But  there  are  times  when  circum- 
stances force  the  building  of  permanent 
facilities  even  at  Port  Polk.  For  instance, 
in  the  Armed  Services  Committee  hear- 
ings on  fiscal  year  1968  military  con- 
struction authorization,  the  Army  re- 
quested and  received  authorization  to 
build  a  cold  storage  plant  at  Fort  Polk. 
It  justified  the  request  for  a  permanent 
plant  by  stating  that  the  old  facility, 
built  in  1941,  had  rotted  away,  that  no 
other  building  whs  large  enough  lor 
alteration  as  a  storage  unit,  that  no  com- 
parable commercial  facility  existed  with- 
in 100  miles,  and  that  if  a  new  one  was 
not  built  "five  brigades  and  a  cadre  at 
Fort  Polk  will  be  exposed  to  undue  risk 
of  food  ix)lsonlng  as  a  result  of  spoilage." 
I  wondered  then  and  still  wonder  that  a 
new  hospital  was  not  included  In  the 
Array's  "undue  risk"  justification. 

Aside  from  its  military  mission,  the 
inilitary  is  responsible  for  ths  cultural, 
social,  and  economic  wake  it  leaves  be- 
hind it.  This  responsibihty  is  especially 
critical  where  It  is  the  largest  employer 
in  the  area,  in  fact  the  largest  in  the 
State.  It  Is  responsible  for  operating  in 
."•uch  a  manner  that  the  community  can 
with  some  assurance  plan  for  schools  and 
homes  and  social  services,  and  all  the 
benefits  of  civilized  society  which  Ameri- 
cans expect  of  its  Govermnent  and  fully 
deserve.  In  the  case  of  Fort  Polk  this 
responsibility  to  the  community  and  to 
its  neighbors  is  being  shirked. 

I  would  not  like  to  leave  a  false  im- 
pression In  the  minds  of  Members  here 
today.  All  of  us  in  my  district  and 
throughout  Louisiana  are  extremely 
proud  of  Fort  Polk  and  of  its  missions  in 
the  national  defense.  I  have  personally 
jupported  the  development  of  Fort  Polk. 
I  have  repeatedly  called  for  it  to  be  de- 
clared permanent  and  developed.  I  have 
pleaded  for  permanent  housing  and  a 
new  modem  hospital.  I  have  consistently 
supported  the  Army's  requests  for  au- 
thorizations for  Fort  Polk  and  worked  to 
increase  appropriations. 

But  it  should  be  understood  In  the 
highest  councils  of  the  Nation  that  an 
installation  such  as  Fort  Polk  does  not 
exist  in  a  vacuum.  It  is  an  Integral  part 
of  the  community  in  which  it  operates, 
and  as  such  it  must  assume  the  larger 
share  of  social  and  economic  responsi- 


bilities. Port  Polk  has  an  illustrious  his- 
tory. It  is  unfortunate  that  its  history  Is 
marred  by  all  too  many  deactivations. 

The  men  who  have  commanded  at 
Fort  Polk  have  said  that  it  is  one  of  the 
finest  installations,  in  terms  of  geograph- 
ical location,  weather,  and  terrain,  in 
the  Army's  roster.  Yet  it  is  relegated  to 
a  second-class  existence.  If  the  testimony 
of  these  professional  soldiers  is  to  be  be- 
lieved, then  Fort  Polk  should  have  been 
declared  permanent  long  ago  and  de- 
veloped so  that  it  might  contribute  its 
full  share  to  the  defense  of  the  Nation. 

I  cannot  believe  that  these  mc.i  would 
either  deceive  us  or  mislead  us.  And  cer- 
tainly, as  military  men  of  long  experi- 
ence, they  could  not  have  been  mistaken. 
I  do  not  think  they  were  guilty  of  either. 
I  shall  continue  to  work  in  the  House  and 
in  committee  to  effect  a  policy  by  which 
the  Army  can  make  the  best  and  widest 
use  of  this  excellent  facility  in  the  na- 
tional interest  and  for  the  national  de- 
fense, and  hope  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  will  still  come  in  and  request  in 
the  fiscal  1969  military  construction  bill, 
which  is  presently  before  our  committee, 
permanent  family  housing  and  a  new, 
much-needed  hospital  at  Fort  Polk,  La. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  am  glad  to  hear  my 
distinguished  friend  describe  a  great 
installation  in  his  district.  It  so  happens 
that  in  June  1941  I  was  stationed  at 
what  was  then  Camp  Polk  in  the  first 
division  ever  to  occupy  it,  the  3d  Armored 
Division.  I  concur  in  what  the  gentleman 
has  had  to  say  about  the  training,  the 
weather  and  the  cooperation  of  the  resi- 
dents of  the  area.  I  found  that  to  be  true 
as  a  soldier  myself  when  the  camp  was 
first  opened. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  for  his 
kind  remarks  relative  to  this  great  in- 
stallation. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  PATTEN,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  say  that  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  Military  Construction,  Appropria- 
tions, devotes  a  lot  of  time  to  housing 
for  the  enlisted  men,  civilians,  officers, 
and  I  am  very  happy  to  hear  the  gentle- 
man talk  on  this  subject. 

In  1966  we  appropriated  $1.2  billion, 
mostly  at  the  insistence  of  my  committee 
and  the  gentleman's  committee,  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  And  it  broke  our  hearts 
to  find  out  some  months  later  that  this 
housing  program  was  being  deferred  on 
accoimt  of  economy  and  other  reasons. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  recall  that. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  So  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman.  I  have  seen  the  tempo- 
raiT  hospital  constructions  at  Port  Polk, 
and  I  have  seen  the  other  temporary 
facilities,  and  it  does  not  take  any  imagi- 
nation whatsoever  to  know  that  If  you 
have  43,000  people  there  it  is  a  shame 
they  cannot  have  decent  housing.   , 


In  fact,  many  of  us  believe  that  if  we 
provided  proper  housing  we  would  not 
have  so  much  need  for  the  Selective 
Service  System,  and  that  people  would 
be  glad  to  make  careers  in  the  Army. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad  to  hear  the 
gentleman  make  this  statement  today.  I 
hope  that  the  gentleman  will  be  able  to 
get  these  remarks  before  our  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  SncEsL 
and  the  other  members  of  our  commit- 
tee, so  that  we  can  add  fuel  to  the  argu- 
ment. I  would  say  further  that  the  com- 
mittees of  the  House  have  urged  more 
proiJer  housing  than  any  other  part  of 
the  Federal  Establishment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  So  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man keep  up  with  your  good  work. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  certainly  appreciate  the  remarks  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  and 
for  his  observations,  his  contributions  to 
the  servicemen,  and  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  to  this  discussion 
here  today. 


COMMITTEE  ON  RULES— PERMIS- 
SION TO  HAVE  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT 
TOMORROW  NIGHT  TO  FILE  A 
PRIVILEGED  REPORT 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
morrow night  to  file  a  privileged  report. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
Patten  ) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


STATE  OF  OUR  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAK EHl  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr,  Speaker,  the 
President  has  sent  to  the  Congress  a 
highly  realistic  and  commonsense  farm 
message.  He  has  frankly  stated  that  v^ 
know  of  no  real  panacea,  but  that  we  v.ill 
continue  to  struggle  to  improve  the  farm 
economy.  He  pointed  out  that  farm  in- 
come between  1952  and  1960  dropped  al- 
most 20  percent  and  farmers  netted  S2'4 
billion  per  year  less  in  1960  than  in  1952 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  their  production 
had  increased.  In  addition  to  that,  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  had  by 
1961  accumulated  $8  billion  In  farm  com- 
modities which  would  someday  need  to 
be  fed  back  Into  an  economy  v.hich.  on 
the  average,  was  able  to  produce  more 
than  could  be  sold  at  a  rea.sonable  price. 

While  net  income  Increased  55  percent 
since  1960  and.  to  a  large  extent  as  a  re- 
sult of  farm  programs  passed  since  that 
time,  the  President  states  that  he  and 
his  admini-stration  will  not  be  satisfied 
with  that  progress  and  will  continue  to 
strive  to  make  more  progress.  The  mes- 
sage called  for  an  extension  of  existing 
commodity  programs  and  for  some  im- 
provements. He  recognizes  that  while  we 
are  not  completely  satisfied  with  the  re- 
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suits,  the  only  alternatives  presented 
amount  to  abolition  for  these  recently 
enacted  programs  and  certainly  would 
result  In  a  decrease  in  farm  Income  back 
toward  the  1960  level.  These  programs 
need  to  be  extended  for  they  have  not 
only  Increased  farm  Income,  but  they 
have  also  resulted  in  an  Increase  In  ex- 
ports and  in  reducing  Inventories  down 
to  a  manageable  level  more  in  line  with 
the  reserve  needs  of  the  country. 

As  the  President  stated  in  his  mes- 
sage: 

For  more  than  thirty  years  we  have  tried 
to  balance  supply  and  demand,  to  shatter 
the  Income-depreaelng  cycle  of  glut  and 
scarcity. 

We  have  not  yet  succeeded  In  reaching  that 
difficult  goal — but  In  recent  years  we  have 
made  great  strides.  The  foundation  for  prog- 
ress Is  now  in  place  with  the  Pood  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1965.  That  act  gives  us 
the  thachlnery  to  tailor  production  to  de- 
mand, to  produce  the  right  kind  of  food — 
at  the  right  time — In  the  right  amounU. 

Some  people  have  been  pointing  to  the 
"parity"  .ratio  in  an  effort  to  ridicule  the 
progress'made  and  in  that  way  to  argue 
that  the  feed  grains  program  should  not 
be  extended.  The  parity  ratio  does  not 
Include  the  money  farmers  receive  for 
their  diverted  land,  nor  does  it  take  Into 
account  increases  in  productivity  per 
acre  and  per  hour.  It  is  not  designed  to 
measure  progress  or  net  income  and  to 
claim  this  can  be  done  with  a  yardstick 
that  does  not  count  money  received  from 
the  Government  is  ridiculous.  While  the 
parity  ratio  dropped,  realized  net  farm 
income  has  increased  from  $11.7  billion 
in  1960  to  $14.5  billion  in  1967.  During 
the  same  period  the  net  average  income 
per  farm  has  increased  from  $2,956  up 
to  $4,573,  Cash  receipts  from  marketings 
Increased  from  $34  billion  in  1960  up  to 
$42.5  billion  in  1967.  and  farm  foreclo- 
sures dropped  from  5.100  in  1960  down 
to  2,400  in  1967. 

Changes  in  farm  production  methods 
have  been  more  rapid  and  adjustments 
required  to  overcome  the  problems  in- 
creased: but  the  feed  grains  program 
and  other  programs  enacted  in  the  past 
few  years  have  permitted  farmers  to 
make  these  adjustments  and  still  be  bet- 
ter off. 

Tractors  are  now  much  bigger  on  an 
average;  one  man  can  produce  more: 
the  machinery  one  man  can  handle  costs 
more  but  it  will  tend  several  times  as 
many  acres  before  wearing  out:  and 
some  costs  per  acre,  such  as  seed  com 
have  increased  while  other  costs,  such 
as  nitrogen  fertilizer,  have  been  reduced. 
Farmers  using  200  pounds  of  nitrogen 
per  acre  may  find  that  nitrogen  cost  for 
that  amount  per  acre  is  $14  less  than  It 
was  a  few  years  ago  and  this  has  gone  a 
long  way  in  offsetting  increases  in  cost  of 
production  per  acre.  Since  the  yields  per 
acre  have  increased  considerably  and  the 
number  of  acres  that  one  man  produces 
has  increased,  there  has  also  been  some 
help  on  reducing  costs  per  bushel  of 
grain  produced. 

All  of  these  factors  are  the  reason  why 
a  parity  price  ratio  of  80  in  1960  com- 
I>ared  with  74  in  1967  does  not  tell  the 
story.  For  example,  when  the  parity 
ratio  is  adjusted  to  show  the  Govern- 
ment payments.  It  Is  increased  to  79  In 


1967.  Although  It  is  very  difficult  to 
measure  the  difference  productivity 
should  be  credited  with,  it  certainly 
would  raise  it  far  above  the  80  ratio  we 
had  in  1960. 

Parity  is  a  yardstick  of  economic 
health  which  has  become  outmoded  as 
an  indicator  of  progress  or  as  a  yardstick 
to  measure  net  Income. 

In  the  1920's.  equality  for  farmers 
became  a  much  sought  after  goal  by 
farmers  who  properly  felt  that  they 
should  receive  a  fair  share  of  the  na- 
tional Income.  High  tariffs  protected 
industry  and  the  immigration  laws  pro- 
tected labor,  but  farmers  bought  in  a 
protected  market  and  sold  in  the  world 
market. 

The  fair-exchange  value  was  devised 
in  1924  to  give  farmers  the  same  pur- 
chasing power  for  their  products  which 
the  products  had  brought  in  the  years 
1910  to  1914.  Thus  was  born  the  parity 
concept  which  soon  became  national 
policy. 

The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938  used  the  term  "parity"  for  the  first 
time  in  legislation.  Parity  Income  was  to 
be  measured  by  per  capita  net  income 
from  farm  operations  as  compared  with 
per  capita  net  income  of  persons  not  on 
farms — both  were  to  be  related  to  the 
August  1909-July  1914  base. 

President  Roosevelt  envisioned  parity 
for  agriculture  as  a  longtime  principle 
to  be  achieved  by  programs  and  methods 
which  would  be  improved  over  the  years. 
He  said: 

What  counts  Is  not  so  much  the  methods 
of  the  moment  as  the  pathways  that  are 
marked  out  down  the  years.  ...  I  like  to 
think  that  never  again  will  this  Nation  let 
Us  agriculture  fall  back  into  decay.  .  .  . 
Methods  and  machinery  may  change,  but 
principles  go  on,  and  I  have  faith  that,  no 
matter  what  attempts  may  be  made  to  tear 
It  down,  the  principle  of  farm  equality  ex- 
pressed by  agricultural  adjustment  wUl  not 
die. 

Agriculture  Secretary  Ezra  Taft  Ben- 
son did  not  share  President  Roosevelt's 
parity  goals  for  agriculture.  He  said: 

Price  supports  should  provide  Insurance 
against  "undue "  disaster  to  the  farm-pro- 
ducing plant  and  help  to  stabilize  national 
food  supplies. 

He  proceeded  to  lower  price  supports 
and  succeeded  in  persuading  President 
Elsenhower  to  veto  four  different  bills 
passed  by  Congress  which  would  have 
prevented  Benson  from  lowering  support 
levels. 

The  Democratic  Congress,  however, 
stopped  Secretary  Benson  from  lowering 
all  price  supports  to  the  disaster  levels 
he  advocated.  It  could  not,  however,  pre- 
vent him  from  administering  the  pro- 
grams In  an  aggressively  unsympathetic 
manner:  not  only  did  the  farm  price 
parity  ratio  fall  from  103  In  1951-52  to 
80  In  1960,  but  also  realized  net  farm 
income  declined  $2.4  billion  in  the  8  years 
he  was  in  office. 

Regardless  of  the  yardstick  which  Is 
used,  however,  we  must  continue  to  strive 
to  bring  about  an  Increase  in  farm  in- 
come. Net  income  per  farmer,  while 
higher  than  it  was  under  Benson,  is  now 
pegged  at  61  percent  of  what  the  non- 
farm  Individual  receives  and  this  level 
should  be  improved. 


President  Johnson,  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture OrvlUe  L.  Freeman  and  others 
now  work  with  all  their  energy  to  In- 
crease the  income  of  the  farm  family 
to  a  level  on  a  par  with  the  income  of 
the  city  and  urban  family. 

Farmers  have  made  substantial  eco- 
nomic progress  under  Secretary  Free- 
man's administration  of  the  voluntary 
programs  approved  by  Congress  in  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965. 

It  Is  apparent  that  a  very  Important 
decision  with  regard  to  agriculture,  and 
especially  as  it  affects  the  mldwestern 
farmer  and  the  merchants  and  others 
whose  prosperity  is  affected  by  our  farm 
economy,  will  be  made  within  the  next 
year.  The  feed  grains  program  could  not 
have  been  passed  and  extended  without 
the  help  of  a  large  number  of  Democratic 
Congressmen    who    represent   city   dis- 
tricts. Strong  leadership  urged  them  to 
cooperate  and  to  understand  the  need  for 
help  for  the  farm  economy.  In  return, 
it  was  expected  that  there  would  be  a 
better  understanding  of  urban  problems. 
If  those  who  want  to  divide  the  urban 
people  and  farm  people  instead  of  build- 
ing this  kind  of  cooperation  are  In  the 
majority  in  the  next  Congress,  the  feed 
grains  program  and  the  foundation  upon 
which  the  Improvements  In  our  farm 
economy  has  been  made,  will  undoubted- 
ly go  down  the  drain.  Those  who  want 
to  again  try  the  theory  of  the  farmer 
going  It  alone  will  then  have  their  way 
and.  In  my  opinion.  It  would  agsdn  result 
In  the  same  disastrous  results  that  oc- 
curred In  the  late  1920's  and  were  well 
on  the  way  In  the  late  1950's. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  Instead  of 
presenting  a  'pie  In  the  sky"  proposal 
the  President  has  sent  a  message  to  Con- 
gress calling  for  a  very  meaningful  and 
realistic  approach  to  our  farm  problem 
and  setting  forth  a  seven-point  plan 
based  upon  extension  and  improvement 
of  existing  laws  so  that  the  men  and 
women  who  produce  our  food  can  share 
more  fully  In  the  abundance  they  helped 
to  create. 
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ENFORCEMENT    OF    CIVIL    RIGHTS 
LEGISLATTON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Ryan]  Is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  throughout 
America  today  public  officials  are  echo- 
ing the  call  for  law  and  order.  But  for 
all  the  talk  about  riots  In  the  cities  and 
crime  In  the  streets,  seldom  Is  there  a 
mention  of  a  fundamental  hypocrisy  in 
law  enforcement.  Despite  legal  prohibi- 
tions against  rsuilal  discrimination,  dis- 
crimination persists  without  effective 
legal  redress.  America  remains  a  white 
man's  society,  where  Negroes  and  Span- 
ish-speaking Americans  arc  short- 
changed. UnUl  civil  rights  laws  are  vig- 
orously   enforced,    black   America  can 


hardly  be  expected  to  have  faith  in  white 
America. 

In  no  area  Is  this  hypocrisy  more  ap- 
parent than  in  job  discrimination.  In  no 
area  is  the  right  to  equal  treatment  more 
clearly  written  Into  law  and  public 
policy.  And  in  no  area  Is  the  law  less 
enforced. 

In  Newark,  which  exploded  in  riot  last 
summer,  construction  projects  will  soon 
begin  using  Federal  fimds  under  the 
model  cities  program.  The  work  force, 
constructing  the  buildings  in  full  view  of 
passersby,  will  be  almost  entirely  white. 
Unemployed  Negro  residents,  many  of 
whom  were  driven  by  despair  to  the 
point  of  rioting  last  summer,  will  wit- 
ness an  almost  all-white  work  force  in 
jobs  paying  $6  and  $8  an  hour  in  their 
own  neighborhood,  knowing  that  these 
jobs  are  barred  to  them.  The  irony  of 
public  officials  who  call  for  law  and  or- 
der, but  fail  to  uphold  laws  guaranteeing 
equal  treatment  is  not  lost  on  the  ghetto. 
MiNoarrY  grocp  employment 

It  is  clear  that  Negroes,  Spanish-speak- 
ing Americans,  and  other  minority 
groups  are  experiencing  a  major  crisis 
of  unemployment.  Second,  it  is  clear 
that,  where  they  are  employed,  they  are 
concentrated  in  dead  end  jobs,  even 
when  they  are  compared  with  whites  of 
comparable  formal  educational  levels. 

Throughout  the  period  since  World 
War  II  Negro  unemployment  has  been  at 
least  twice  white  unemployment.  A  De- 
partment of  Labor  report,  dated  Febru- 
an,-  20,  1968,  for  the  year  1967,  puts  the 
unemployment  rate  In  the  20  largest 
cities  for  nonwhlte  workers  at  7.6  per- 
cent. The  comparable  rate  for  white 
workers  is  3.7  percent.  For  nonwhite 
teenagers  the  unemployment  rate  is  31.6 
percent — nearly  three  times  the  white 
teenager  rate  of  11.5  percent. 

Despite  the  legislative  gains  of  the 
civil  rights  movement,  the  ratios  have 
not  improved.  When  unemployment  is 
generally  high,  Negroes  suffer  more. 

In  St.  Louis  nonwhite  unemployment 
averaged  11.3  percent — more  than  three 
times  the  white  rate  of  3.5  percent. 

In  four  other  cities.  It  Is  almost  three 
times  as  high:  Chicago.  8.2  percent 
compared  to  2.8  percent;  Philadelphia, 
7.5  percent  compared  to  3.2  percent; 
Cleveland,  10.1  percent  compared  to  3.4 
percent,  and  Baltimore,  8.0  percent 
compared  to  3.3  percent. 

In  October  1967.  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  ol  the  Department  of  Labor 
issued  a  report  entitled  "The  Social  and 
Economic  Conditions  of  Negroes  in  the 
United  States."  it  shows  that  in  1965, 14.3 
percent  of  Negro  men  were  imemployed 
in  the  Hough  section  of  Cleveland,  and 
14  percent  in  Watts. 

Even  more  revealing  are  statistics  from 
the  same  study  on  "subemployment." 
This  category  includes  workers  who  have 
given  up  looking  for  jobs,  or  who  have 
been  imable  to  get  full-time  jobs,  or  who 
are  forced  to  work  for  pay  scales  below 
the  Federal  minimum  wage.  When  these 
factors  are  included,  the  rates  for  slum 
areas  are  catastrophic — higher  than  in 
the  United  States  generally  during  the 
depression.  In  the  10  slum  areas  studied, 
an  average  of  one  out  of  three  workers — 
32.7  percent — is  subemployed. 


In  the  slum  areas  of  certain  major 
cities,  the  rates  are  even  higher : 

Percent 

St.   Antonio 47 

New  Orleans 45 

Phoenix . 42 

St.  Louis.. . 37 

North  Philadelphia 34 

East  Harlem 33 

The  concentration  of  employed  Ne- 
groes in  low  status  jobs  is  similarly  cat- 
astrophic. Despite  claims  that  it  is  low 
educational  attainment  which  keeps 
Negroes  in  poor  jobs,  equal  education 
does  not  produce  equal  employment  op- 
portunity. 

A  study  by  NAACP  labor  director  Her- 
bert Hill  uses  Census  daia  to  show  that 
eight  out  of  10  negroes  with  eighth-grade 
education  or  less  are  in  unskilled  jobs, 
but  only  three  out  of  10  whites  are  In 
unskilled  jobs. 

According  to  a  Census  Bureau  study 
by  Herman  Miller,  "the  relative  earnings 
gap  betw«en  whites  and  nonwhites  in- 
creases with  educational  attainment." 
Hearings,  U.S.  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Employment  and  Manpower,  B8th  Con- 
gress, page  325.  The  same  study  estimated 
that  on  a  nationwide  basis  Negro  factory 
hands  earn  32  percent  less  than  their 
white  counterparts. 

In  the  Federal  Government  Negroes 
comprise  9.7  percent  of  all  classified  em- 
ployees, but  only  1.6  percent  of  those 
above  grade  11. 

More  than  any  other  factor,  it  is  dis- 
crimination in  employment  which  keeps 
racial  minorities  at  such  low  levels. 

Despite  statutes  and  executive  orders, 
which  purport  to  guarantee  equal  oppor- 
tunity in  employment,  we  are  witnessing 
the  administrative  nullification  of  civil 
rights  laws  through  the  failure  of  the 
Government  to  enforce  them. 

LEGAL    PROTECTIONS 

The  right  to  employment  on  an  equal 
basis  has  been  embodied  m  our  law  since 
1868 — 100  years.  It  has  been  the  policy 
of  the  U.S.  Government  since  1941  not 
to  let  contracts  to  employers  who  dis- 
criminate. 

Today  a  Negro  worker  seeking  em- 
ployment may  be  protected  by  as  many 
as  six  Executive  orders  and  laws,  none  of 
which  Is  effectively  enforced — 

First.  Many  cities  have  ordinances 
prohibiting  discrimination:  but  few  have 
effective  enforcement  mechanisms. 

Second.  Thirty-eight  States  have  fair 
employment  practice  commissions — 
FEPC's.  But  most  are  badly  understaffed, 
and  all  but  New  York's  state  commission 
against  discrimination  lack  the  power 
to  initiate  proceedings. 

Third.  Discrimination  by  a  trade  union 
is  an  unfair  labor  practice  under  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act.  But  en- 
forcement by  the  NLRB  depends  on  the 
case  method,  and  out  of  the  thousands 
of  NLRB  decisions,  only  about  10  have 
Involved  unfair  labor  practices  based  on 
racial  discrimination. 

Fourth.  A  Department  of  Labor  regu- 
lation— 29  CFR  30 — issued  on  June  1963, 
provides  that  trade  union  apprentice- 
ship programs  in  which  there  is  discrim- 
ination are  to  be  decertified  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Apprenticeship  and  Training  of 
the  Department  of  Labor.  In  the  5  years 


since  that  order  was  issued,  no  appren- 
ticeship program  has  ever  been  decer- 
tified for  discrimination. 

Fifth,  -ntle  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  prohibits  discrimination  in  most 
employment.  But  enforcement  of  title 
VII  is  hampered  by  the  cumbersome  con- 
ciliation mechanism  established  by  the 
act  and  the  lack  of  statutory  power  to 
issue  cease-and-desist  orders.  Since  July 
1965,  out  of  more  than  8,000  complaints, 
only  14  have  resulted  in  litigation  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  as  provided  in 
the  act. 

Sixth.  Finally,  Executive  Order  11246 
prohibits  most  companies  which  hold 
contracts  with  the  U.S.  Goveniment  from 
discriminating.  This  protection  is  the 
most  far  reaching,  and  the  least  utilized. 

EXECUTIVE    ORDER     11246 

Executive  Order  11246  was  issued  by 
President  Johnson  in  September  1965.  It 
is  the  latest  in  a  series  of  orders  dating 
back  to  1941,  which  prohibit  job  discrim- 
ination by  Federal  contractors. 

Unlike  previous  orders,  11246  covers 
not  only  employment  directly  related  to 
the  particular  contract  involved,  but  all 
employment  in  companies  with  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment contracts  in  excess  of  $10,000. 
In  this  way,  the  order  is  estimated  to 
cover  one  job  in  three  in  the  national 
economy,  or  between  20  and  25  million 
jobs  out  of  74.1  million  jobs. 

The  language  of  Executive  Order 
11246  is  unambiguous.  It  specifies  that 
language  shall  be  written  into  Federal 
contracts  providing  that: 

The  contrator  will  not  discriminate  against 
any  employee  or  applicant  for  employment 
because  of  race,  creed,  color,  or  national 
origin.  The  contractor  will  take  affirmative 
action  to  ensure  that  applicants  are  employed 
and  that  employees  are  treated  during  em- 
ployment, without  regard  to  their  race, 
creed,  color,  or  national  origin. 

The  order  also  requires  contractors  to 
furnish  the  Government  with  a  break- 
down of  racial  employment  data.  Agency 
contract  reviews  are  mandated,  whether 
or  not  there  have  been  specific  com- 
plaints. And,  unlike  title  VII  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  the  order  contains 
a  potent  enforcement  sanction — the 
withholding  or  cancellation  of  lucrative 
Government  contracts.  It  provides  that 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  or  the  appropri- 
ate contracting  agency  may — 

Cancel,  terminate,  suspend  or  cause  to  be 
canceled,  terminated,  or  suspended,  any 
contract,  or  any  portion  or  portions  thereof, 
for  failure  of  the  contractor  or  subcontractor 
to  comply  with  the  nondiscrimination  provi- 
sions of  the  contract. 

If  the  administration  took  this  order 
seriously,  it  could  open  new,  formerly 
denied  job  opportunities  to  millions  of 
Americans.  Yet,  the  history  of  Executive 
Order  11246  is  an  inexcusable  story  of 
bureaucratic  betrayal. 

Since  that  order  was  Issued  in  Septem- 
ber 1965,  not  one  contract  has  been  can- 
celed for  noncompliance.  Nor  was  a 
contract  ever  canceled  imder  any  of  the 
predecessor  orders. 

Precious  few  contracts  have  ever 
been  held  up.  even  in  cases  of  overt, 
documented  discrimination.  Companies, 
which  have  been  cited  for  discrimination 
by  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunities 
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Commission  or  State  FEPCs  or  against 
whom  the  Department  of  Justice  has 
brought  action  under  title  VII  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  continue  to 
benefit  from  Federal  contracts  in  flat 
contravention  of  the  order. 

This  leniency  tells  other  companies,  in 
effect,  that  they  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  order,  that  it  is  not  to  be  taken 
seriously.  Despite  the  good  intentions  of 
many  equal  opportunity  officials,  the 
complaint  bureaucracy  subverts  the  pur- 
poses of  the  order. 

Under  a  system  established  in  1965.  the 
principal  enforcement  body  is  the  Of- 
fice of  Federal  Contract  Compliance — 
OFCC — In  the  Department  of  Labor. 
However,  in  practice,  OFCC  is  merely  a 
loose  supervisory  body,  with  a  staff  of 
only  12.  Actual  compliance  enforcement 
is  delegated  to  an  equal  opportunity  pro- 
gram in  each  major  Federal  agency 
which  contracts  with  the  private  sector. 
This  system  subordinates  an  agency  s 
compliahce  staff  to  officials  who  place 
the  smdolh  flow  of  contracts  above  the 
promotion  of  Job  equality.  The  result  is 
a  dismal  picture  of  mass  tokenism.  If  a 
company  can  demonstrate  anything  re- 
motely resembling  'progress,"  it  is  usu- 
ally 'let  off  the  hook."  In  the  absence  of 
firm  support  from  higher  officials,  com- 
pliance officers  are  discouraged  from 
energetic  action,  for  their  efforts  will 
only  be  undermined.  Where  individual 
compliance  officers  here  and  there  do 
make  vigorous  efforts  to  monitor  con- 
tractors, they  often  do  so  at  the  peril  of 
their  own  careers. 

What  has  emerged  instead  of  efTective 
enforcement  is  a  totally  ineffective  pat- 
tern of  tokenism  and  voluntary  compli- 
ance. 

The  so-called  plans  for  progress  pro- 
gram emerged  in  1961  to  enlist  volun- 
tary support  of  major  companies  which 
would  declare  themselves  "equal  oppor- 
tunity employers"  and  pledge  to  recruit 
minority  workers.  More  than  one  equal 
opportunity  official  has  said  that  it  is 
common  knowledge  that  joining  plans  for 
proijiess  enables  a  contractor  to  avoid 
close  supervision  under  Executive  Order 
11246.  In  fact,  plans  for  progress  was 
sold  to  many  contractors  on  precisely 
these  grounds. 

I  do  not  mean  to  impugn  the  sincerity 
of  every  plans  for  progress  employer. 
Plans  for  progress  includes  some  genu- 
inely progressive  organizations.  But  it 
also  includes  companies  against  which 
the  Department  of  Justice  is  proceeding, 
and  other  companies  whose  policies  on 
equal  employment  have  been  deplorable. 
Recent  IZqual  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  hearings  in  New  York 
City  established  that  out  of  100  major 
companies,  which  voluntarily  submitted 
information,  the  46  which  were  signa- 
tories of  plans  for  progress  had  minority 
employment  records  much  worse  than 
the  54  which  were  not.  The  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunities  Commission  re- 
port dated  January  18. 1968,  states: 

While  non-memb«rs  had  1  2''<,  NegTo«8  in 
positions  as  officials  and  managers.  Plans  for 
Progress  members  had  only  0.3%  In  these 
Jobs. 

Voluntary  compliance  Is  no  substitute 
for  enforcement.  It  is  an  easy  way  out. 
which  tells  minority  job  seekers  and  em- 


ployers alike  that  the  government  Is  not 
serious. 

On  February  15.  1968.  more  than  2 
years  after  Executive  Order  11246  was  is- 
sued, regulations  pursuant  to  that  order 
were  proposed  by  the  Office  of  Federal 
Contract  Compliance.  The  Office  of  Fed- 
eral Contract  Compliance  has  been  op- 
erating under  regulations  which  apply  to 
the  previous  order,  which  exempted  cer- 
tain categories  of  contracts  and  related 
to  the  President's  Committee  on  Equal 
Opportunity.  This  is  a  sad  indication  of 
how  seriously  the  administration  takes 
its  own  order. 

In  the  2  years  and  5  months  since  Sep- 
tember 1965.  when  President  Johnson  is- 
sued the  Executive  order,  the  racial 
crisis  has  tragically  deepened  in  large 
part  because  Negroes  continue  to  be  de- 
nied job  opportunities.  Recently  the 
President  announced  a  job  opportunities 
program  in  the  business  sector  for  the 
hard-core  unemployed,  relying  once 
again  on  the  voluntary  cooperation  of 
the  private  sector,  in  effect  cajoling  in- 
dustry to  take  minority  trainees.  Cer- 
tainly substantial  progress  could  be  made 
by  simply  enforcing  an  order  already  on 
the  books. 

THE    COD    CASE 

I  have  said  that  the  bureaucratic 
system  which  delegates  contract  com- 
pliance authority  militates  against  ef- 
fective enforcement.  Let  me  describe, 
chapter  and  verse,  the  undermining  and 
eventual  dismemberment  of  the  most 
effective  Federal  compliance  program — 
that  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Approximately  80  percent  of  the  dollar 
volume  of  Government  contracts  comes 
through  the  Department  of  Defense. 
About  20  million  jobs  are  with  companies 
which  in  one  form  or  another  do  busi- 
ness with  the  Department  of  Defense. 
All  of  these  jobs  could  be  available  on  an 
equal  opportunity  basis. 

For  a  little  over  a  year  the  Department 
of  Defense  had  a  contract  compliance 
program  which  took  seriously  Executive 
Order  11246.  Beginning  in  October  1965. 
following  the  Issuance  of  the  order,  sep- 
arate Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  com- 
pliance programs  were  centralized  under 
the  direction  of  a  dedicated  official 
named  Girard  Clark,  with  94  men  under 
liim.  The  Department  of  Defense  compli- 
ance program  began  reviews  of  all  De* 
fense  contractors  industry  by  industry. 
Corporations  in  a  particular  Industry 
^ere  reviewed  at  random.  Where  there 
seemed  to  be  a  pattern  of  job  bias,  em- 
Ij'.oyment  patterns  of  che  entire  company 
were  reviewed  la  depth.  The  company's 
senior  officials  were  then  told  what  steps 
were  necessary  in  order  to  continue  re- 
ceiving defense  contracts.  In  this  way, 
unprecedented  strides  were  made  and 
employment  barriers  broken.  In  case 
after  case,  when  corporations  were  con- 
fronted with  a  credible  risk  of  loss  of 
contract,  they  proved  cooperative. 

The  BVD  Co.,  for  example,  whose  only 
link  to  the  Defense  Department  was 
through  the  sale  of  articles  to  PX's  and 
ship  stores  was  informed  that  it  could 
no  longer  do  business  with  the  Govern- 
ment until  it  took  steps  to  desegregate 
plant  facilities  in  the  South— Pasca- 
goula.   Miss.  Only   after   the  company 


agreed  to  take  the  necessary  action,  did 
the  Defense  Department  learn  that  it 
had  in  this  way  effected  the  first  indus- 
trial desegregation  in  the  State  of 
Mississippi. 

A  few  companies  refused  to  open  em- 
ployment opportunities  to  Negroes,  and 
they  were  barred  from  receiving  further 
contracts.  During  the  year  in  which  the 
program  was  operating  effectively,  there 
were  40  top-level  confrontations  involv- 
ing 35  companies.  All  but  seven  agreed 
to  make  the  necessary  changes  in  open- 
ing employment  opportunities  to  Ne- 
groes. 

Tlie  most  spectacular  and  effective 
confrontation  involved  the  Newport 
News  Shipbuilding  and  Drydock  Co. 

The  Newport  News  Shipyard,  although 
a  private  company,  depends  almost  ex- 
clusively upon  Government  contracts.  In 
19(35.  the  NAACP  filed  complaints  with 
EEOC,  to  the  effect  that  Negro  workers 
were  barred  from  good  jobs,  paid  lower 
wages  for  performing  the  same  work,  im- 
l>eded  from  entering  the  company  ap- 
prentice program,  made  to  use  serre- 
gated  toilet  and  locker  facilities,  and 
other  related  complaints.  The  company 
initially  refused  conciliation.  It  was  only 
after  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
Office  of  Federal  Contract  Compliance 
threatened  to  refuse  the  Newport  New.s 
Co.  bids  on  four  submarines  that  the 
company  agreed  to  integrate  its  facilities 
and  open  job  opportunities  to  Negroes  on 
as  equal  basis  with  whites.  According  to 
Alfred  Blumiosen,  then  Chief  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  Conciliation  Service, 
the  Newport  News  case  was  "the  only 
time  during  my  stay  in  Government 
when  Justice,  DOD,  OFCC,  and  EEOC 
worked  together" — Congressional  Rec- 
ord, volume  113.  part  18,  pages  23518- 
23519. 

The  NewTXirt  News  success  clearly 
proves  that  the  Government  has  the 
power  to  open  up  jobs  to  Negroes,  if  it 
only  has  the  will  to  use  it. 

By  August  1966,  when  the  Newport 
News  conciliation  agreement  was  signed, 
the  Department  of  Defense  ccmpliance 
program  was  already  on  the  way  out.  The 
program  had  incurred  the  wrath  of  both 
industry  and  many  senior  procurement 
officials.  For  example,  a  panic  was  cre- 
ated at  the  Department  of  Defense  when 
sanctions  were  recommended  against 
U.S.  Steel  for  overt  discrimination  at  the 
Fairfield  works  at  Birmingham,  Ala.  Al- 
though the  compliance  program  director 
found  that  the  charges  were  accurate. 
and  that  in  no  case  was  U.S.  Steel  the 
sole  som-ce  of  supply,  top  officials  in  the 
Department  overruled  the  director  of  the 
compliance  program  and  declined  to  take 
action. 

Every  time  compliance  officials  are 
overruled  in  this  way,  industry  is  again 
served  notice  that  it  does  not  have  to 
take  the  equal  opportunity  requirement 
very  seriously.  Every  time  an  agency  s 
compliance  staff  can  be  circumvented, 
the  force  of  the  order  Is  undermined. 

In  February  1967,  the  DOD  compliance 
program  was  reorganized  out  of  exist- 
ence. Gone  was  the  centralized  compli- 
ance office;  compliance  was  put  under 
the  Defense  Contract  Administration 
Service,  where  it  could  no  longer  be  an 
embarrassment.  Actual  contract  super- 
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vision  is  now  accomplished  through  re- 
gional procurement  offices.  There  no 
longer  exists  an  independent  office  within 
DOD  which  sees  its  task  as  the  promo- 
tion of  job  equality.  Compliance  officers 
are  now  subordinate  to  procurement  of- 
ficers, who  are  much  more  inclined  to 
put  a  premium  on  the  maintenance  of 
cordial  relations  with  contractors. 

The  company  reviews,  which  were  an 
t'tfective  means  of  opening  up  job  oppor- 
tunities in  an  entire  company,  iiave  been 
abolished.  In  short,  the  former  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  compliance  program  was 
dismembered  for  being  too  effective. 

In  September  1967,  5  months  after 
the  effective  DOD  program  was  dismem- 
bered, officials  of  the  new  EMDD  program 
explicitly  refused  to  cooperate  with  the 
suoervisorv  Office  of  Federal  Contract 
Compliance— OFCC.  Specifically,  they 
leiused  to  inform  OFCC  in  advance  of 
compliance  reviews,  to  provide  OFCC 
with  review  simimaries.  or  to  notify 
OFCC  when  a  defense  contract  officer 
had  requested  a  review.  DOD  representa- 
tives said  they  regarded  it  "as  an  inter- 
[eience  with  their  management  preroga- 
tives for  OFCC  to  have  any  role  what- 
soever in  the  establishment  of  priorities, 
and  in  DOD  determinations  of  contractor 
compliance." 

Tills  is  a  sorry  contrast  with  the  suc- 
cessful result  of  DOD-OFCC  cooperation 
in  the  Newport  News  case  a  year  earlier. 
As  an  outrageous  example  of  the  fail- 
ure of  current  DOD  compliance  policy, 
I  cite  the  example  of  the  Timken  Roller 
Bearing  Co..  of  Canton,  Ohio.  No  less 
than  five  Government  agencies  have  ac- 
knowledged that  there  is  job  discrimi- 
nation at  Timken.  More  than  2  years 
ago.  complaints  were  raised  that  Negroes 
at  Timken  are  kept  in  dead-end  jobs, 
regardless  of  their  seniority. 

In  the  summer  of  1966,  complaints 
were  filed  with  the  EEOC  and  the  Ohio 
Civil  Rights  Coirjnission.  both  of  which 
have  since  acknowledged  that  extensive 
discrimination  is  practiced  by  Timken. 

The  OFCC  has  publically  charged  Tim- 
ken with  refusal  to  cooperate — Wall 
Street  Journal.  November  1. 1966,  page  1. 
The  National  Labor  Relations  Board  has 
documented  that  Negroes  are  kept  out  of 
"white-only"  job  progression  lines. 

To  this  day.  nearly  2  years  after  docu- 
mented proof  of  deliberate  and  massive 
discrimination,  the  Timken  Roller  Bear- 
ing Co.  continues  to  get  government  con- 
tracts. 

Since  the  undermining  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  program  more  than  a 
year  ago.  a  Government  mandate  to  open 
up  millions  of  jobs  has  gone  imused.  A 
random  examination  of  OFCC  employ- 
ment data  on  defense  contractors  shows 
hundreds  of  companies  located  in  areas 
of  Negro  population  concentrations, 
which  have  large  payrolls  and  employ  no 
Negroes  whatsoever. 

It  should  be  stressed  that  a  great  many 
of  these  jobs  Involve  skills  which  can 
be  learned  In  apprenticeship  training  or 
on  the  Job. 

One  company  in  New  York  employed 
over  1,000  workers  throughout  the  State, 
and  not  one  Negro.  Another  company 
in  New  York  City  employed  429  workers 
and  no  Negroes.  A  major  airline  hswi  a 
payroll  of  129  in  New  York,  and  no  Ne- 


groes. Innumerable  other  companies  em- 
ployed Negroes,  but  only  at  unskilled  or 
menial  levels. 

With  many  thousands  of  companies 
reporting  employment  data,  it  Is  incon- 
ceivable that  the  Department  of  Defense 
can  even  pretend  it  can  fulfiill  its  re- 
sponsibility with  a  total  compliance  staff 
of  50.  In  the  entire  New  England  region 
there  are  only  three  DOD  compliance 
reviewers. 

socUL  SECimrrY  administration 
The  Social  Security  Administration  is 
another  agency  which  has  failed  to  en- 
force its  compliance  program  and  to  open 
up  the  vast  job  potential  for  Negroes  in 
the  insurance  industry.  Most  major  in- 
surance companies  are  covered  by  Execu- 
tive Order  11246  because  they  are  medi- 
care intermediaries,  or  participate  in 
other  Government  insurance  programs. 
While  a  few  companies  have  made 
notable  progress,  by  and  large  white  col- 
lar jobs  in  the  insurance  industry  re- 
main closed  to  Negroes  and  Spanish- 
speaking  Americans.  The  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration  has  a  great  deal  of 
leverage  to  open  up  these  jobs,  but  it  is 
failing  to  use  it. 

There  are  companies  in  clear  violation 
of  the  order  which  continue  to  get  Gov- 
eiiiment  contracts. 

Three  southern  insurance  companies 
in  their  company  headquarters  have  no 
Negroes  above  the  clerical  levels,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  cities  in  which  they  are 
located  have  Issge  Negro  populations. 

One  major  northern  company  in  a  city 
with  a  Negro  population  of  19  percent 
has  1.800  employees  above  clerical  levels 
In  its  home  office,  and  precisely  13  are 
Negroes.  Another  northern  company  in  a 
city  with  a  Negro  population  of  11  per- 
cent had  more  than  2.200  employees 
above  clerical  levels,  and  28  were  Negroes. 
Another  northern  company  had  nearly 
1,000  employees  all  told,  and  one  was  a 
Negro. 

These  companies  should  be  clearly  in- 
formed of  their  responsibilities  under  Ex- 
ecutive Order  11246.  If  they  fail  to  show 
progress,  they  should  simply  be  denied 
future  Government  contracts. 

The  Social  Security  Administration 
has  never  imposed  sanctions  upon  a  com- 
pany, even  though  it  is  dealing  with  an 
industry  with  a  notoriously  poor  record, 
some  of  whose  companies  are  sincerely 
making  efforts  whUe  others  are  doing 
nothing.  This  is  a  deplorable  abdication 
of  agency  responsibility. 

THE     FEDERAL      HIGHWAY      ADMINISTEATlON 

The  compliance  program  of  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administration  is  another 
which  has  consistently  failed  to  carry 
out  the  intent  of  Executive  Order  11246. 
Billions  of  dollars  of  highway  trust  fund 
contracts  are  supervised  by  this  agency, 
which  Is  supposed  to  insure  job  equality 
on  federally  financed  highway  projects. 

The  highway  compliance  program  has 
been  criticized  by  the  Office  of  Federal 
Contract  Compliance  for  its  failure  to 
implement  the  Executive  order.  A  full 
report  of  the  failure  of  the  highway 
compliance  program  is  currently  on  the 
desk  of  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, and  I  hope  that  he  will  act  upon 
its  recommendations. 

One  notable  failure  of  the  highway 
program  is  its  refusal  to  utilize  "pre- 


award"  compliance  reviews.  As  long  ago 
as  January  10,  1966,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  sent  a  memorandum  to  the  heads 
of  all  Government  contracting  agencies 
urging  the  use  of  preaward  reviews.  The 
Secretary  wrote: 

■Tills  Is  an  appropriate  occasion  to  urge 
that  the  contracting  agencies  re-examine 
their  contract  award  procedures  to  ensure 
that  contracts  are  not  awarded  to  those  who 
have  not  met  past  obligations  or  are  not  In 
compliance. 

"The  pre-award  process  must  be  strength- 
ened to  meet  this  need." 

It  should  be  clear  that  compliance  of- 
ficials have  much  more  leverage  to  en- 
sure that  contractors  are  not  discrimi- 
nating before  contracts  are  actually 
signed,  rather  than  after.  This  is  the  im- 
portance of  the  preaward  compliance 
review. 

The  Office  of  Federal  Contract  Com- 
pliance has  continued  to  urge  the  use 
of  preav/ard  reviews.  In  the  proposed 
OFCC  regulations  circulated  on  Feb- 
ruary 16,  preaward  reviews  would  be 
made  mandatory  on  contracts  exceeding 
$1,000,000  in  value. 

Nevertheless,  the  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministration has  flatly  refused  to  follow 
the  recommended  OFCC  preaward  pro- 
cedure. Instead,  compliance  reviews  are 
conducted  on  a  preconstructlon  basis. 
This  procedure  takes  all  the  teeth  out  of 
enforcement.  Without  a  preaward  re- 
view, a  construction  company  cnn  get  a 
contract  whether  or  not  it  is  in  com- 
pliance, and  it  is  expected  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  after  the  Government's 
strongest  sanction  power — to  withhold 
contracts — has  been  removed.  It  is  a  well 
known  bureaucratic  fact  of  life  that  con- 
tracts, once  placed,  are  seldom  with- 
drawn. And  the  fact  that  no  contract  has 
ever  been  cajiceled  for  noncompliance 
with  Executive  Order  11246  is  the  proof. 

BUILDINO  TRADES 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  discussion  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  abdication  of  equal 
opportunity  enforcement  would  be  com- 
plete without  considering  the  building 
trades.  Here  is  one  of  the  clearest  in- 
stances of  denied  job  opportunities  for 
Negroes,  which  the  Federal  Government 
has  the  power  to  prevent. 

The  18  building  trades  Internationals 
have  more  than  3.5  million  members.  In 
1968  the  total  national  construction  ex- 
penditure will  exceed  R80  billion,  of  which 
approximately  50  percent  will  be  for 
wages.  For  more  than  a  decade,  a  variety 
of  Federal  and  State  agencies  have  docu- 
mented a  general  pattern  of  exclusion  of 
Negroes  from  the  building  trades,  with 
the  exception  of  the  so-called  trowel 
trades,  which  traditionally  have  been 
open. 

The  statistics  are  a  matter  of  record. 
Let  me  cite  a  few  examples. 

A  Department  of  Labor  report  of 
August  1967.  entitled  "Manpower,  Auto- 
mation and  Research,  Monograph  No.  6" 
contains  the  significant  sentence : 

The  1960  census  showed  only  2.196  Negroes 
In  all  the  trades  throughout  the  country. 
That  figure  was  one  more  than  had  been 
recorded  in  the  1950  census  ten  years  before. 

In  Cleveland,  lu  1966,  after  a  decade  of 
complaints,  demonstrations,  and  negoti- 
ations with  unions,  the  five  major  craft 
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locals  In  the  building  trades  had  exactly 
four  Negro  apprentices — Civil  Rights 
Commission  Annual  Report.  1967. 

In  Cincinnati.  In  1966.  the  scene  of 
civil  disorder  last  summer,  nine  building 
trades  locals  had  no  Negro  apprentices. 
On  July  24.  1967.  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Justice  filed  an  action  against  Local 
212  of  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Electrical  Workers. — Cincinnati— charg- 
ing the  exclusion  of  Negroes. 

In  Pittsburgh,  six  locals  represent- 
ing over  10,000  workers,  had  three  Negro 
members. 

In  Atlanta,  in  1966.  five  building  trades 
locals  had  no  Negroes. 

In  Houston.  Negroes  are  able  to  get 
construction  jobs  only  as  cement  masons. 

In  Philadelphia,  building  trades  locals 
have  been  held  to  be  discriminatory  by 
the  Philadelphia  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission— U.S.  Senate  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  hearing.  "Federal 
Role  in  Urban  Affairs. "  April  18.  1967, 
page  313011. 

The  Missouri  State  Advisory  Commit- 
tee to  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  reported  in  1967  that  In  Kansas 
City  Negro  membership  was  "'restricted 
in  a  number  of  unions,  such  as  plumbers, 
sheet  metal  workers,  steamfltters,  operat- 
ing engineers,  and  electricians." 

Similarly,  the  Louisiana  State  Advisory 
Committee  to  the  U.S.  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights  reported  that  in  New  Or- 
leans. "In  some  crafts,  notably  the  elec- 
trical workers,  plumbers,  asbestos  work- 
ers, boilermakers.  pile-drivers,  elevator 
constructors,  hoisting  engineers,  glass- 
workers,  ironworkers,  sheet  metal  work- 
ers, and  sign  painters,  Negroes  are  com- 
pletely excluded." 

Arthur  M.  Ross,  former  Commissioner 
of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  in  a 
study  of  Negro  underemployment,  con- 
cluded that,  if  the  percentage  of  the 
Negro  work  force  in  the  building  trades 
was  proportional  to  white  employment. 
Negroes  woiiid  hold  37.000  more  Jobs  as 
carpenters.  45.000  more  as  construction 
workers.  97.000  more  as  mechanics,  and 
112.000  more  as  construction  foremen — 
Fortune  magazine.  January  1968.  page 
170. 

The  Federal  Government  has  the 
power  to  open  up  these  jobs,  and  this 
power  is  seldom  used. 

If  Executive  Order  11246  were  Imple- 
mented, imions  that  discriminate  would 
have  to  choose  between  admitting  mi- 
norities, or  losing  work  on  Government 
contracts. 

Despite  widely  acknowledged  discrimi- 
nation in  the  federally  financed  San 
Francisco  Bay  Area  rapid  transit  project, 
a  representative  of  the  Office  of  Federal 
Contract  Compliance  testified  before  the 
U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission  that  his 
efforts  had  failed  to  bring  about  the  em- 
ployment of  one  minority  plumber  in  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  area — Civil  Rights 
Commission  Annual  Report,  1967. 

In  the  few  instances  of  resolute  action, 
it  has  been  followed  by  backtracking 
and  even  apologies,  paralleling  the  sad 
history  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
program. 

Because  of  entrenched  discrimination 
in  the  Cleveland  building  trades  locals, 
the  Office  of  Federal  Contract  Compli- 


ance selected  Cleveland  as  a  Urget  area 
for  concentrated  enforcement  in  early 
1967.  The  OPCC  insisted  upon  proof— 
not  pledges— of  nondiscrimination  in  the 
form  of  Negro  apprenUces  and  Journey- 
men By  the  summer  of  1967,  few  Ne- 
groes had  been  hired,  and  in  a  rare  dis- 
play of  determination,  the  OFCC  held  up 
a  total  of  $80  milUon  dollars  of  Federal 
funds  for  construction  contracts.  This 
resulted  in  112  jobs  for  Negro  and  Puerto 
Rlcan  workmen  by  the  end  of  1967 — 
Washington  Post.  December  31.  1967. 

An  article  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
of  October  16.  1967.  based  on  an  inter- 
view with  Department  representatives, 
described  the  Labor  Department  as 
•working  on  a  whole  new  approach  to 
the  problem  of  putting  more  Negroes  in 
the  skilled  construction  trades.  The  aim 
is  to  change  the  Department's  policy 
regulating  union  selection  of  appren- 
tices from  'nondiscrimination'  which  offi- 
cials consider  a  negative  stance  to  a  posi- 
tive policy  demanding  affirmative  ac- 
tion' by  the  unions  that  would  Insure 
that  more  Negroes  enter  the  skilled 
trades." 

However.  Instead  of  using  the  Cleve- 
land experience  to  break  down  other  bar- 
riers the  Department  of  Labor  has  re- 
treated. At  the  building  trades  conven- 
tion on  November  29.  1967.  the  SecreUry 
of  Labor  in  a  speech  promised  that  the 
Department  would  not  hold  up  contracts 
again  in  order  to  open  employment  to 
minority  groups.  'It  isn't  right  as  a  gen- 
eral policy."  said  Secretary  WlrU.  "and 
it  wont  work." 

In  addition  to  Executive  Order  11246, 
the  Government  has  the  power  to  open 
up  Jobs  in  the  building  trades  under  sec- 
tion 29  part  30.  CFR.  which  provides  for 
the  decertification  of  apprenticeship  pro- 
grams in  which  there  Is  discrimination. 

Each  apprenticeship  and  training  pro- 
gram registered  with  the  Bureau  of  Ap- 
prenticeship and  Training  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  is  required  to  insure 
that  -Selection  of  Apprentices  under  the 
program  shall  be  made  from  qualified  ap- 
plicants on  the  basis  of  qualifications 
alone  and  without  regard  to  race,  creed, 
color,  national  origin.  .    •  <29  CFR  30) 

The  Department  of  Labor  was  con- 
sidering amendments  to  29  CFR  30  which 
would  have  tightened  the  regulation  and 
made  enforcement  more  effective.  The 
proposed  amendments  would  have  re-w 
quired  not  only  nondiscrimination  by 
certified  apprenticeship  programs,  but 
also  affirmative  action  to  insure  equal 
opportunity:  second,  a  stipulation  that 
test  criteria  must  be  Job-related:  and 
third,  removal  of  enforcement  activity 
from  the  overly  lenient  Bureau  of  Ap- 
prenticeship and  Training,  as  was  recom- 
mended in  the  Marshall  report,  the  Labor 
Department's  most  thorough  study  of 
minority  participation  in  apprenticeship 
programs. 

These  changes  have  not  been  made, 
and  a  recent  letter— February  13,  1968— 
from  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  building  trades  department 
said  that  amendments  to  20  CFR  30 
would  not  be  made. 

Through  the  Secretary  of  Labor's 
speech  of  November  29  and  the  exchange 
of  letters  of  Februaiy  13. 1968,  the  Labor 


Department  has  relented  in  the  use  of 
the  Government's  two  principal  compli- 
ance mechanisms — Executive  Order 
11246  and  29  CFR  30.  In  his  letter  of  Feb- 
ruary 13,  the  president  of  the  building 
trades  department  pledged  that  building 
trades  would  voluntarily  recruit  minority 
apprentices. 

A  nondiscrimination  pledge  was  also 
made  to  President  Kennedy  in  1962. 

Pledges  are  always  welcome,  but  they 
remain  subject  to  proof.  Careful  scrutiny 
is  especially  necessary  In  the  building 
trades  in  light  of  the  past  record.  The 
building  trades  department  has  always 
maintained  that  it  lacks  the  power  to 
compel  Its  local  affiliates  to  act.  The  text 
of  the  February  13  letter  goes  no  farther 
than  to  promise  to  urge  locals  to  open 
their  apprenticeship  programs. 

Too  often  voluntary  compliance  leads 
to  tokenism.  The  contract  compliance  re- 
quirements under  Executive  Order  11246 
and  the  equal  opportunity  apprentice- 
ship regulations — 29  CFR  30 — must  be 
enforced. 

MINORrrT  GROUP  EMPLOTMKNT  IN  THE 
rEOERAL   GOVERNMENT 

I  have  pointed  out  how  the  failure  to 
enforce  existing  laws  and  orders  Impedes 
progress  In  the  private  sector.  There  is 
also  a  failure  to  promote  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  within  the  Federal 
Government. 

I  noted  that  in  the  Federal  civil  service 
Negroes  comprise  9.7  percent  of  the  em- 
ployees, but  only  1.6  percent  of  those 
above  GS-11. 

In  certain  agencies  the  statistics  are 
particularly  distressing. 

In  the  Selective  Service  System,  out  of 
51  employees  above  GS-11,  none  is  Negro. 

In  the  Government  Printing  Office, 
with  92  employees  above  GS-11,  none  are 
Negro. 

The  Interstate  Conmierce  Commission 
has  880  employees  above  OS-11,  and  one 
Is  a  Negro. 

The  Federal  Insurance  Deposit  Cor- 
poration has  726  employees  above  GS-8, 
and  no  Negroes. 

In  the  Social  Security  Administration. 
out  of  641  district  managers,  five  are  Ne- 
groes, and  none  in  the  Deep  South. 
There  are  50  social  security  regional  rep- 
resentatives, and  no  Negroes — "Study  of 
Minority  Group  Employment  In  the  Fed- 
eral Government."  1966 — Civil  Service 
Commission. 

Taking  the  civil  service  as  a  whole, 
there  are  similar  regional  discrepancies. 

The  Atlanta  civil  service  region  covers 
seven  Southern  States.  Negroes  make  up 
13.1  percent  of  civil  service  employees 
generally,  but  only  one-half  of  1  percent 
of  GS-12'sor  over. 

In  the  Dallas  region,  covering  four 
States,  they  are  9.1  percent  of  employees, 
but  three-tenths  of  1  percent  of  those 
above  GS-11. 

In  the  entire  State  of  Arkan.sas,  with 
1,400  Negroes  on  the  Federal  payroll,  not 
one  io  a  GS-12  or  higher,  although  733 
whites  are. 

In  Louisiana  one  out  of  five  Federal 
employees  is  Negro,  but  above  GS-11  only 
one  out  of  500. 

The  record  for  other  minorities  is  near- 
ly as  bleak.  For  Instance,  in  New  York 
City,  Puerto  Rlcans  comprised  5.2  per- 
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cent  of  postal  field  employees,  but  only  minority  groups  that  their  Government  ^"1,       ^    L»  r»,«nt,r 

0  9  percent  of  those  above  level  11.  upholds  not  only  the  laws  that  protect  (By  Ada  cr«*>sTOg8f;;^D"  ^"^  ^»P*«'-- 

IiTsan  Antonio,  Spanish  Americans  middle  class  white  Americans,  but  also  Pennsylvania) 

coSprS  34.5  perceS  of  postal  field  the  laws  designed  to  protect  them.  ^^Fe^ua^  ^Zr^'^^oTl^^Jr^Ln^Z^. 

employees,  and  there  were  no  Spanisn  _^_^^^_^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  sussin  b.  Anthony  Memorial 

Americans    above    level    12 — "Study    of  arjcAjj  -o  ANTHONY  OF  MASSACHU-  committee  of  the  National  Woman's  Party  to 

Minority  Group  Employment  in  the  Fed-  "'^"'"^                  sftts  increase  the  celebration  of  Susan  B.  An- 

eral   Government,"    1966 — Civil    Service  oi:-±xo  thony's  birthday,  and  to  have  greater  recognl- 

Commission  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan-  tion  given  to  her  place  in  American  history 

If  the  Federal  Government  does  not  do  imous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at  by  public  schools  and  libraries  and  other 

more  internally,  can  it  expect  Private  en-  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex-  f^t^fori^e'^mon^  o^th?  ^n^rTuliot 

terprise  to  do  better?  Is  it  surprising  that  traneous  matter^  ^^^  ^    ^^^^  ^  ^^^  building  up  of  our 

the  Government   is   failing   to  enforce  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  nation— contributions  that   have   had  but 

equal  employment  opportunity  for  in-  objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  mtie  notice  and  utue  appreciation, 

dustry,  when  many  Government  agencies  from  Massachusetts?  ida  Husted  Harper  writes  in  her  Life  of 

have  records  comparable  to  the  contrac-  There  was  no  objection.  susan  b.  Anthony: 

tors  they  ought  to  be  sanctioning?  Mr.  CONTE.   Mr.  Speaker,  February  "Every   girl    v^rho   now   enjoys    a   college 

CONCLUSION  is  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  many  education,  every  woman  who  has  a  chance 

Tn  PPriPrai  aeencv  after  agency  there  o^  America's  greatest  historical  figures- 
has  b?en  a  defaX  of  resSbUity  t^  Washington    and    Lincoln    among    the 
"    ",7ai    o^r»ir,vrnpnt    nnnnrhinitv  most  notablc.  It  Is  also  the  month  in 
vfmltSl  how  Sfeawe  ?ua?S?may  which  Susan  B.  Anthony  was  born.  This 

^°J^^  rf«npr    fl^v  have  b^n  nuluS  great  and  tireless  crusader  for  women's  own  children,  owes  these  sacred  privileges  to 

look  on  paper,  they  have  been  nulUfied  ^                              ^^  inspiration  to  men  «"■-"  b  Anthonv.  we  do  not  underestimate 


of  earning  an  honest  living  In  whatever 
sphere  she  chooses,  every  wife  who  Is  pro- 
tected by  any  law  In  the  possession  of  her 
person  and  property,  every  mother  who  Is 
blessed  with  the  custody  and  control  of  her 


in  practice. 

It  Is  inexcusable  that  Jobs  created  in 
part  by  tax  dollars  paid  by  minorities 
remain  closed  to  minorities. 

It  is  also  appalling  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment is  failing  to  use  its  existing  au- 
thority to  help  remove  one  of  the  prime 
causes  of  legitimate  Negro  anger.  For 
years  moderate  civil  rights  groups  have 
attempted  to  move  the  Government  to 
use  its  powers.  For  years  the  Govern- 
ment has  moved  only  where  forced  to. 
And  now.  in  the  face  of  drastic  imderem- 
ployment  and  rising  discontent,  does 
anyone  have  the  temerity  to  wonder  why 
Negro  leaders  are  not  heeded? 

The  Federal  Government  has  demon- 
strated by  its  inaction  that,  despite  pious 
calls  for  racial  equality,  the  smooth  flow 
of  contracts  and  harmonious  relations 
with  industry  and  labor  still  take  prece- 
dence over  the  promotion  of  job  equality. 
In  a  few  weeks  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King  will  confront  the  Congress  to  seek 
more  spending  for  jobs  and  urban  needs, 
and  the  passage  of  stronger  civil  rights 
laws.  Certainly  Congress  must  act  in 
these  areas.  However,  a  great  deal  could 
be  accomplished  if  the  administration 
simply  took  contract  compliance  serious- 
ly. If  instead  of  stressing  voluntary  com- 
pliance, which  has  not  worked,  the  ad- 
ministration made  it  clear  that  it  would 
back  up  compliance  enforcement  and 
actually  canceled  some  contracts,  and  if 
officials  were  chastised  for  too  little  en- 
forcement instead  of  too  much,  the  effect 
on  the  entire  range  of  job  opportunities 
for  minorities  would  be  dramatic. 

In  short,  the  power  to  end  job  discrim- 
ination is  in  the  Federal  Government's 
hands.  Although  upgradlnj  educational 
systems  is  important,  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans continue  to  be  denied  entry  into 
jobs  and  apprenticeship  training  pro- 
grams for  which  they  have  the  skills — 
simply  because  of  discrimination. 

If  the  laws  and  executive  orders  out- 
lawing job  discrimination  are  not  taken 
as  seriously  as  other  laws,  the  racial 
crisis  will  continue  to  deepen.  I  hope  that 
President  Johnson  will  give  top  priority 
to  the  enforcement  of  equal  employment 
opportunity. 

The  time  is  long  overdue  to  fulfill  the 
pledge  to  black  Americans  and  other 


and  women  alike  who  cherish  the  cause 
for  which  she  stood — the  cause  of  free- 
dom and  equality. 

The  people  of  the  First  District  of 
Massachusetts  have  always  taken  enor- 
mous pride  in  the  fact  that  Miss  An- 
thony was  born  in  the  Berkshire  town 
of  Adams  in  1820.  I  have  introduced  a 
bill  in  Congress  which  would  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  desig- 
nate the  Anthony  birthplace  as  a  na- 
tional historical  site. 

Susan  Brownell  Anthony  was  a  citi- 
zen of  the  world  in  the  finest  tradition 
of  Washington  and  Lincoln,  each  of 
whom  had  a  similar  dream  and  a  sim- 
ilar struggle  in  behalf  of  all  mankind. 

The  story  of  Susan  B.  Anthony  is  a 
familiar  one  to  all  Americans.  Her  name 
has  become  synonymous  with  courage, 
vision,  freedom,  and  democracy,  and  it  is 
entirely  appropriate  that  each  year  her 
memory  is  honored  with  ceremonies 
near  her  statue  on  the  crypt  of  the  U.S. 
Capitol. 

It  is  a  credit  to  the  National  Woman's 
Party  that  this  annual  commemoration 
is  so  well  organized  and  so  fittingly  con- 
ducted, and  that  the  memory  of  this 
great  American  is  so  graciously  perpet- 
uated. 

This  year  the  ceremonies  were  par- 
ticularly important  because  of  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  Senator  Margaret 
Chase  Smith,  of  Maine,  and  other  dis- 
tinguished Americans. 

The  magazine  of  the  Daughters  of 


Susan  B.  Anthony.  We  do  not  underestimate 
the  splendid  services  of  other  Pioneers  or 
their  successors,  but  It  Is  Susan  B.  Anthony's 
name  that  stands,  and  always  will  stand,  as 
the  everlasting  s5rmbol  of  women's  emancipa- 
tion." 

Susan  Brownell  Anthony  was  bom  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1820.  In  Adams.  Massachusetts, 
where  her  father,  Daniel  Anthony,  owned  a 
cotton  mill.  Later,  the  family  moved  to 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  and  their  home  there  has 
now  been  acquired  and  restored  by  a  com- 
mittee of  women  as  a  museum,  containing 
the  records  of  Susan  B.  Anthony's  great  work 
for  women.  It  Is  now  known  as  "Susan  B. 
Anthony's  House." 

Susan  B.  Anthony  was  given  an  unusually 
good  education,  compared  to  that  given  most 
girls  In  those  days.  When  she  was  seventeen, 
her  father  lost  his  property  In  the  panic  of 
1837,  and.  because  teaching  was  then  almost 
the  only  paid  occupation  open  to  women. 
Susan  became  a  teacher  to  help  with  the 
family  income.  Her  first  personal  experience 
of  the  degraded  position  of  women  came 
when  she  found  that  she  had  to  accept  $2.50 
per  week  for  work  for  which  a  man  teacher 
was  paid  $10.00. 

She  also  discovered  that  the  little  money 
she  earned  would  not  be  her  own  if  her 
father  chose  to  keep  It — which,  happily.  Mr. 
Anthony  did  not  do.  She  looked  about  her 
and  found  that  until  a  girl  marries,  she  was 
under  the  legal  control  of  her  father,  and 
from  the  day  she  married,  until  she  died  or 
was  widowed,  she  was  under  the  legal  control 
of  her  husband.  A  married  woman  could 
own  no  property,  she  had  no  control  over  her 
children,  since  they  belonged  by  law  to  the 
father,  she  could  not  testify  In  a  court  of  law, 
could  not  sue  or  be  sued.  No  woman,  married 
or  unmarried,  had  any  way  of  protesting 
against  such  injustices,  for  women  were 
barred   by   customs   from   public   platforms. 


a   and  women  who  wrote  on  the  subject  were 
the  American  Revolution  has  pubushed*  practically  ostracized, 
an  article  dealing  with  the  life  of  Susan  %      susan  B.  Anthony  broke  this  first  taboo  by 
B.  Anthony.  Its  author  is  Mrs.  Ada  Crebs     daring  to  speak  at  a  convention  of  the  New 


Trigger,  of  the  Ehi  Bois  chapter  in  Penn- 
sylvania, who  each  year  plays  an  impor- 
tant role  in  the  commemoration  cere- 
monies at  the  Capitol. 

Mrs.  Trigger's  article  captures  the 
spirit  of  Miss  Anthony's  life  and  crusade. 
Each  of  us  can  learn  from  one  example 
she  set.  A  study  of  her.  Miss  Anthony's, 
life  would  assist  every  American  who 
would  seek  to  safeguard  the  rights  of 
free  people  and  uphold  the  lamp  of 
democracy. 

I  therefore  include  this  article  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 


York  State  Teachers  Association.  No  woman 
had  ever  before  asked  to  be  heard,  but  the 
men.  by  a  majority  of  one,  voted  that  she 
might  speak.  After  that,  she  made  many 
speeches — advocating  modern  ideas  of  educa- 
tion, women's  rights  and  the  abolition  of 
slavery. 

As  the  years  passed,  women  by  the  thou- 
sands became  suppKjrters  of  woman's  claim 
to  the  vote.  Girls  went  to  college,  studied 
medicine,  law  and  science.  Practically  all 
trades  and  professions  were  Invaded — but  not 
at  equal  pay.  The  Invention  of  the  type- 
writer and  the  telephone  Increased  the  Im- 
portance of  women  In  the  world  of  business. 

Miss  Anthony  worked  for  50  years  for  Equal 
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RlKhU  for  Women.  e«p«UUy  for  the  voting 
privilege.  She  appe^ed  before  every  se-lon 
of  CongreM  for  many  years.  Her  slogan  was; 
•Principle,  not  policy:  Jmtlce.  not  favor; 
men.  their  right*  and  nothing  more;  women, 
their  rights  and  nothing  less  •• 

During  MlM  Anthony't  later  year*  Vote* 
for  Women  was  no  longer  laughed  at  But  few 
people  believed  it  would  ever  be  attained. 
Mi«8  Anthony  Itnew  that  It  would  be.  She 
Raw  how  the  world  had  changed  since  her 
girlhood,  and  she  knew  that  the  mind  of  the 
nation  would  one  day  be  changed  on  this 
question.  She,  who  in  her  youth  had  been 
insulted,  abused,  pelted  with  rotten  eggs  and 
decayed  vegetable*  for  daring  to  advocate 
votes  for  women,  in  her  ripening  years  was 
one  of  the  most  famous  and  respected  women 
In  the  United  Statee. 

In  Washington,  she  was  an  honored  guest 
at  the  White  House,  though  no  Pre^dent 
would  then  ask  Congreee  to  pass  the  Suffrage 
Amendment.  She  was  a  Life  Member  of  the 
Daughters     of     the     American     Revolution 

(Number  26155).  and  for  »«'«'*!  ^tf!.^!!!? 
invited  to  sit  on  the  platform  at  the  National 
DAR  Congress  a*  a  gue«  of  honor  and  to 
address  t^e  assembly. 

When  she  traveled  abroad,  she  was  shown 
great  respect.  Queen  Victoria  received  her  at 
Buckingham  Palace.  In  Berlin,  the  Kaiser 
and  his  family  honored  her.  To  woman  all 
over  the  world  her  name  became  a  symbol 
of  hope  and  encouragement. 

She  never  grew  weary,  never  lost  faith, 
never  stopped  working.  At  70,  75.  and  80 
vears  and  beyond,  she  conttnued  to  travel 
over  the  United  States,  lecturing  and  orga- 
nizing At  83  years  of  age,  she  was  1|»  Berlin. 
helping  to  organize  the  International  Woman 
Suffrage  Alliance.  At  86,  she  attended  a  con- 
venUon  of  the  NaUonal  American  Woman 
Suffrage  Association  in  Baltimore. 

A  banquet  in  her  honor  was  glf^J''* 
Washington  when  she  was  86  years  old.  The 
invitations  were  accepted  by  leading  sta^* 
men.  writers  and  other  public  persons.  She 
Planned,  for  this  occasion,  to  put  aside  her 
little  red  shawl  which  had  so  often  covered 
her  shoulders  as  she  trudged  up  the  steps  of 
the  Capitol  seeking  Equal  Rights  for  Women. 
She  wore,  instead,  a  new  white  silk  shawLBe- 
low  her  sat  the  genUemen  of  the  press  They 
took  one  glance  and  sent  a  note  to  her.  say- 
ing "No  red  shawl,  no  publicity."  She  sent 
for'the  shawl,  which  had  become  a  symbol  ol 
heroism.  The  little  red  shawl  is  now  a 
treasured  possession  in  the  collection  of  the 
National   Museum    In   Washington. 

The  day  of  Susan  B.  Anthony's  funeral  In 
190«  in  the  Suffrage  movement.  especlaUy 
Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  and  Miss  Anthony, 
then  proceeded  to  have  introduced  in  Con- 
gress an  Amendment  of  their  own.  an 
Amendment  expressly  giving  the  'ote  to 
women.  This  Amendment  was  first  intro- 
duced in  congress  In  1878.  It  J**»  "»• 
Amendment  that  was  finally  adopted  In  1920. 
and  is  the  Amendment  under  which  Ameri- 
can women  are  voting  today. 

On  the  114th  Anniversary  of  Susan  B.  An- 
thonys  birthday.  In  1934.  In  an  address  be- 
fore the  United  States  Senate.  Senator 
Arthur  Capper  of  Kansas  said:  "This  month 
of  February  has  furnished  this  Nation  with 
three  of  the  greatest  warriors  for  liberty  In 
Its  history.  George  Washington,  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  Sxisan  B.  Anthony;  and  may  I 
express  the  hope  that  somewhere  In  this  Na- 
tional Capitol  a  fitting  memorial.  In  keeping 
with  the  memorials  erected  for  George  Wash- 
ington and  Abraham  Lincoln,  may  be  erected 
to  that  other  great  American — Susan  B.  An- 
thony." 

Today,  m  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  down 
In  the  crypt,  standing  alone,  far  beneath  the 
dome.  Is  a  glorious  monument  to  Lucretla 
Mott.  Elizabeth  Cady  Stenton.  and  Su*an  B. 
Anthony,  the  three  great  Pioneers  of  the 
movement  for  Equality  of  Rights  for  Women. 
It   was  made   by   Adelaide   Johnson,  sculp- 
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trees  The  monument  was  presented  to  Con- 
gress by  the  National  Women'a  Party  on 
Susan  B.  Anthony's  birthday  anniversary  in 
1931  after  the  Suffrage  Victory.  The  monu- 
ment was  formally  received  on  behalf  of 
Congress  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
RepresenUtlves.  Throughout  the  world  thU 
Is  the  only  monument  of  women,  to  women, 
sculptured  by  a  woman,  presented  by  women, 
standing  in  any  National  Capitol. 

The  Susan  B.  Anthony  Memorial  Commit- 
tee of  the  National  Women's  Party  has  la- 
bored to  have  Susan  B.  Anthony's  fame  per- 
petuated.  The  Committee   was   also  instru- 
mental in  having  a  Susan  B.  Anthony  postage 
stamp  Issued,  marking  the  l«th  Anniversary 
of  the  adoption  of  the  Suffrage  Amendment 
to  the  ConsUtutlon   Over  200  million  stamps 
were  printed.  It  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  the  special  stamps.  Later.  In  1955. 
another  Susan  B.  Anthony  stamp  was  Issued, 
a  50  cent  regular  series  and  Is  still  available. 
The  Women's  Party  also  worked  to  have  a 
Giant   Sequoia   Redwood   tree   In   California 
named   In   her  honor.  The   Women's  Party, 
along  with  the  DAR,  gave  particularly  .vrtlve 
support  to  the  effort  to  have  a  statue  of  Miss 
Anthony  placed  in  the  New  York  University 
Hall  of  Fame  In  1960.  Susan  B.  Anthony  was 
one  of  six  from  a  lUUng  of  186  to  receive  this 
recognition    from   New    York    University    at 
that  time   The  other  five  Americans  elected 
to  the  Hall  of  Fame  at  the  same  time  were: 
Dr.  William  C.  Gorgas.  Surgeon  General  of 
the  Army,  who  rid  Havana  and  Panama  of 
yellow  fever.  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Wood- 
row  Wilson.  Presidents  of  the  UrUted  States; 
Alexander  Graham  Bell.  Inventor  of  the  tele- 
phone; Joslah  William  Glbbs.  discoverer  and 
interpreter  of  laws  of  Chemical  Equilibrium. 
These  honors  that  have  been  given   Miss 
Anthony  since  her  death  are  an  Indication 
that  she   Is  graduaUy  winning   recognition 
as  an  emancipator  of  women,  and  will  have 
a  place   In   history   with   thoM  other  great 
American  emancipators.  George  Washington 
and  Abraham  Lincoln. 


THE  CONGRESSIONAL  REORQA- 
NIZATION    ACT    OF    1968 


Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  today  introduced  a  bill  (H.R. 
15687)  entitled  "The  LegislaUve  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1968. " 

This  bill  is  the  culmination  of  efforts 
to  meet  objections  which  have  been 
raised  by  Members  of  the  House  and 
others  to  some  of  the  provisions  of  S.  355. 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1967— the  so-called  Monroney-Madden- 
Curtis  bill— as  passed  by  the  Senate.  My 
bill  is  a  composite  of  suggestions  made 
by  House  Members,  many  of  which  have 
been  incorporated  in  four  committee 
prints  of  S.  355.  prepared  at  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  House  Democratic  members 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Congress,  as  well  as  sugges- 
tions by  some  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
Rules  Committee. 

Although  there  are  many  changes, 
most  of  which  consist  of  perfecting  the 
language  and  refining  the  Senate-passed 
bill,  there  are  four  principal  areas  of 
difference  between  my  bill  and  the  Sen- 
ate-passed version  of  S.  355.  They  are  as 
follows: 


First,  committees:  Committee  pro- 
cedures relating  to  meetings  and  hear- 
ings of  committees  have  been  substan- 
tially modified  to  preserve  greater  flexi- 
bility for  committee  operations. 

Second,  House  committee  Jurisdic- 
tions: The  entire  section  making  changes 
in  Jurisdiction  of  House  committees  has 
been  stricken,  but  the  committee  Juris- 
diction provisions  relating  to  the  Senate 
have  not  been  touched. 

Third,  the  functions  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Congressional  Operations,  as 
set  forth  in  the  Senate-passed  bill,  have 
been  expanded  to  include  the  policing  of 
lobbying  activities,  both  those  of  the 
general  public  and  those  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government. 

Fourth,  title  V  of  S.  355.  the  regulation 
of  lobbying,  has  been  rewritten  to  vest 
administration  of  the  act  in  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Congressional  Operp.tlons 
rather  than  the  Clerk  of  the  House  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  under  pre.s- 
ent  law;  or  in  the  Comptroller  General, 
as  provided  in  S.  355;  or  in  the  Attorney 
General,  as  provided  in  the  Boiling  bill 
(HJl.  10748).  My  bill  would  provide  for 
fair  but  effective  enforcement  by  author- 
izing the  Joint  committee  to  adopt  regu- 
lations to  implement  the  act  after  notice 
and  hearings,  and  would  grant  the  com- 
mittee subpena  power.  To  meet  the  ob- 
jections of  vague  phraseology  in  the  act 
and  the  resulting  imcertainty  as  to  its 
coverage,  my  bill  would  authorize  the 
committee  to  make  advisory  rulings. 

Some  might  regard  the  administration 
of  lobbying  legislation  by  a  congressional 
committee  a  novel  Idea.  It  is  not.  As  a 
member  of  the  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
California.  I  had  something  to  do  with 
the  preparation  and  enactment  of  the 
California  lobbying  law.  chapter  8  of  the 
California  Code,  sections  9900  to  9911. 
entitled.  "Regulation  of  Legislative  Rep- 
resentation." adopted  in  1949.  The  Cali- 
fornia law  provides  for  the  filing  of  state- 
ments  by   lobbyists— named   legislative 
advocates — and  the  registration  of  lob- 
b>-ists  with  committees  of  the  California 
Legislature  and,  in  my  opinion,  that  law 
has  worked  quite  well.   In  addition.  I 
point  out  that  efforts  to  inflrence  legis- 
lation are  intimately  concerned  with  the 
legislative    process    and    should    be    of 
greatest  interest  to  the  Congress,  itself. 
By  the  same  token,  legislators  should  be 
far  better  equipped  than  the  Comptroller 
General  or  the  Attorney  General  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  proper  and  salutary 
exercise  of  the  right  of  free  speech  and 
providing  information  and  arguments  to 
the  Congress,  on  the  one  hand;  and  un- 
desirable pressures  to  Influence  legisla- 
tive decisions  on  the  other. 

In  my  opinion,  based  on  my  experience 
as  a  legislator,  both  in  the  TJ3.  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  California,  the  provisions  of  my 
bill  on  the  regulation  of  lobbying  are 
stronger  and  more  workable  than  either 
the  existing  law.  title  HI  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  or  the 
amendments  proposed  in  title  V  of  S,  355. 
By  vesting  the  administration  of  the  act 
in  an  agency  of  the  Congress,  we  would 
be  recognizing  the  very  wise  observation 
made  by  Mr.  Justice  Jackson  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  in  his  dissenting  opinion 
In  United  States  v.  Harris  <347  U.S.  612) : 
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After  all.  It  Is  Congress  that  should  know 
from  experience  both  the  good  in  the  right 
or  petition  and  the  evils  of  professional 
lobbying. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  with  the  majority 
of  my  colleagues,  both  in  the  House  and 
the  Senate,  that  congressional  reform  is 
long  overdue.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  I 
have  devoted  a  great  deal  of  my  personal 
time  and  have  drawn  on  staff  assistance, 
including  the  House  Legislative  Counsel 
and  the  Legislative  Reference  Service,  in 
an  effort  to  work  out  a  bill  which  I  hope 
the  Rules  Committee  can  report  to  the 
House  for  its  consideration  in  the  near 
future. 

In  this  effort.  I  have  no  pride  of  au- 
thorship. My  purpose  is  to  cooperate  with 
the  leadership  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
and  the  Members  of  the  House  and  the 
Rules  Committee  in  getting  some  form 
of  congressional  reorganization  adopted 
in  this  Congress.  The  bill  is  a  long  and 
complicated  one  and  I  have  no  doubt 
there  are  portions  of  it  which  are  sus- 
ceptible to  further  refinement  and  per- 
fection. I  solicit  the  examination  of  my 
bill  by  my  colleagues  in  the  House  and 
would  welcome  any  constructive  sugges- 
tions they  might  care  to  make. 
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PRESIDENT   JOHNSON'S   FARM 
MESSAGE 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his 
farm  message  submitted  to  Congress  this 
week  President  Johnson  has  called  for 
action  on  the  farm  front — action  to  im- 
prove farm  income  and  increase  the  op- 
iwrtimity  for  all  rural  Americans  to  im- 
prove their  economic  progress. 

High  on  the  prloiity  of  business  for  us 
should  be  early  extension  of  the  pro- 
prams  for  major  commodities  provided 
in  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965. 
which  expire  with  the  1969  crops.  Farm- 
ers must  plan  far  ahead  to  deal,  as  they 
must,  with  the  12-month  cycle  of  the  sea- 
sons. They  deserve  timely  action  to  per- 
mit orderly  planning. 

However,  let  us  not  think  of  this  legis- 
lation as  being  for  the  benefit  of  farmers 
alone.  Few  of  the  ills  of  rural  America 
can  or  will  be  cured  without  fair  prices 
and  equality  of  economic  opportunity  for 
farmers.  Nor  without  these  can  we  as- 
sure the  American  people  of  the  contin- 
ued abundance  we  have  come  to  expect 
as  a  matter  of  course.  Thus,  early  action 
on  farm  income  legislation  is  important 
to  all  Americans,  rural  and  urban. 

No  doubt  the  current  programs  can  yet 
be  Improved  upon.  The  successful  experi- 
ence is  undeniably  there  to  build  upon. 
There  are  78  crops  whose  armual  values 
are  regularly  reported  in  statistics.  Be- 
tween 1960  and  1967,  their  total  value 
rose  by  15  percent.  But  among  them  are 
15  major  crops  which  have  chronically 
been  in  trouble  price-wise,  and  therefore, 
have  been  provided  with  price  support 
programs,  and  where  necessary  with 
supply  adjustment  programs. 


The  farm  value  of  these  15  price-sup- 
ported crops,  including  payments  earned 
by  participating  farmers,  rose  from  30 
percent  from  1960  through  1966— twice 
as  much  as  the  aggregate  of  78  crops  on 
which  value  records  are  kept. 

Even  with  the  temporary  setback  to 
farm  prices  In  1967,  the  15  program  crops 
showed  a  farm  value  through  1967  of  26 
percent  higher  than  in  1960.  Growers  of 
these  crops  benefited  even  more  than 
the  crop  values  indicate  because  they 
had  less  expense — planting,  tending,  and 
han-estlng  about  5  percent  less  acreage 
in  1967  and  11  percent  less  in  1966. 

The  return  per  acre  for  the  total  of 
15  program  crops  in  1967  was  $83.32,  in- 
cluding payments,  or  36  percent  more 
than  in  1960.  This  is  an  overall  average 
including  nonparticipating  farmers  as 
well  as  program  cooperators,  who  of 
course  would  have  a  higher  per  acre 
average  return,  including  earned  pay- 
ments. 

In  other  words,  agriculture  has  been 
better  off  by  keeping  some  10  to  12  per- 
cent of  its  productive  capacity  in  reserve 
during  recent  years.  This  has  certainly 
not  shorted  consumers,  either.  The 
parallel  is  rather  striking  with  American 
ma,nufacturing  Industry,  which  holds  in 
unused  reserve  Just  about  the  same  per- 
centage of  its  production  capacity. 

The  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Food  and  Fiber,  in  its  recent  report,  only 
confirmed  other  studies  when  its  con- 
cluded that  American  agriculture  Is 
likely  to  have  excess  production  capacity 
for  years  ahead. 

Unless  the  Government  acts  to  hold 
land  out  of  production,  excessive  market 
supplies  would  seriously  depress  farm 
prices.  The  study  made  for  the  Commis- 
sion by  Iowa  State  University  economists 
indicated  that  without  programs,  the 
price  of  corn  would  fall  to  75  cents  a 
bushel,  wheat  to  S1.27,  soybeans  to  $1.23 
and  cotton  to  17  cents  a  pound. 

History  shows  that  a  10 -percent  drop 
In  feed  prices  usually  is  followed  soon  by 
an  increase  of  IV2  percent  in  total  live- 
stock production,  in  turn  bringing  5  to  6 
percent  drops  in  livestock  prices. 

The  bulwark  against  such  disasters — 
disasters  not  to  the  farm  economy  alone, 
but  reverberating  throughout  the  entire 
economy — is  extension  of  the  commodity 
programs.  But  the  opportunity  is  at 
hand  to  improve  them  as  well.  And  the 
need  for  such  improvement  has  lieen 
made  evident  in  the  last  year  especially, 
by  market  and  price  effects  of  the  rapid 
shifts  in  world  supply  and  demand 
balances. 

Along  with  the  basic  commodity  pro- 
grams of  supply  adjustment  and  price 
support,  we  need  measures  to  isolate 
from  the  market  quantities  of  strategic 
commodities  which  will  afford  us  secu- 
rity reserves,  without  their  cost  having  to 
fall  upon  farmers  in  depressed  prices. 

Provision  for  such  security  reserves  is 
a  natural  and  logical  and  necessary  com- 
panion to  the  programs  of  production 
adjustment  and  price  support. 

President  Johnson's  farm  message 
identified  the  strategic  reserve  as  the 
National  Food  Bank  and  urges  its  enact- 
ment. I  concur  in  the  President's  recom- 
mendation wholeheartedly. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 


THE  UNQUESTIONED  RESPONSIBIL- 
ITY TO  SUPPORT  OUR  PRESIDENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  IMr.  Kee]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  request  this 
time  to  address  the  House  on  "The  Un- 
questioned Responsibility  To  Support 
Our  President." 

In  the  early  and  formative  years  of 
our  government  we  were  fortunate  that 
our  selfless  and  dedicated  leaders  devoted 
their  talents  and  wisdom  to  buildhig  a 
government  structure  best  designed  to 
preserve  for  posterity  the  freedom  and 
independence  they  had  won.  The  patriots 
who  framed  our  Constitution  at  the 
Philadelphia  Convention  of  1787  were 
men  who  had  been  active  in  public  life 
in  the  Original  Thirteen  Colonies,  men 
who  had  served  in  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, and  men  who  had  fought  in  the 
Revolution. 

They  realized  that  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation which  had  first  bound  the 
States  together  would  be  inadequate  for 
the  growing  needs  of  our  new  Nation. 
Our  truly  representative  democracy  was 
made  possible  through  the  Constitution 
which  they  drafted  at  Philadelphia.  Our 
form  of  government  has  been  responsible 
for  our  progress  as  a  nation  and  for  the 
maintenance  of  our  rights  and  freedom. 
To  Washington,  to  Franklin,  to  Madi- 
son, and  the  other  great  statesmen  of 
that  day  we  owe  our  priceless  heritage  of 
citizenship  in  the  world's  best  govern- 
ment, the  world's  finest  government. 

Under  our  Constitution,  the  President 
is  our  National  Executive.  To  him  is 
entrusted  the  heavy  responsibility  of 
heading  our  Government  and  preserving 
and  protecting  our  charter  of  freedom 
and  liberty.  He  is  our  civilian  head  of 
Government.  He  is  Commander  in  Chief 
of  our  Armed  Forces.  He  is  the  one  with 
the  responsibility  to  speak  for  the  Amer- 
ican people  in  the  conduct  of  our  foreign 
relations. 

Now  we  cherish  our  democratic  form 
of  government  because  we  know  that  it  is 
the  best  foi-m  of  government  yet  devised 
by  the  mind  of  man.  This  is  to  use  the 
words  that  Lincoln  used,  "a  government 
of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and  by  the 
people."  The  fundamental  doctrine  of 
our  governmental  system  is  majority 
rule  with  recognition  of  and  protection 
for  minority  rights.  We  go  to  the  polls 
every  4  years  and  we  elect  our  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive. He  is  the  head  of  his  political 
party,  of  course,  but  more  importantly, 
he  is  the  President  of  all  Americans  re- 
gardless of  party  political  affiliation.  He 
is  sworn  to  serve  all  of  us  to  the  best  of 
his  ability.  The  man  chosen  for  this  de- 
mand is  entitled  to  and  must  have  our 
support  if  he  is  to  function  efficiently  in 
our  behalf. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Representative  from  the 
State  of  Oklahoma,  our  very  capable  and 
distinguished  majority  leader.  Congress- 
man Albert. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  com- 
mend my  distinguished  friend  upon  the 
remarks  he  is  making.  The  gentleman 
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has  made  a  strong  sUtement  on  behalf 
of  our  great  President  which  la  very  ap- 
propriate and  very  timely.  The  President 
has  no  stronger  supporter  in  this  body 
than  the  genUeman  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr    KeeI.  I  join  him  in  what  he  has 
said  I  say  also  to  all  my  colleagues  that 
the  loyalty  and  the  fidelity  of  the  gen- 
Ueman to  his  country,  his  party,  to  this 
House   and  to  Its  leadership  and  mem- 
bers have  never  been  surpassed  by  any 
Member  I  have  ever  known.  The  gentle- 
man is  a  great  Congressman.  He  repre- 
sents his  district  with  outstanding  devo- 
tion and  ability.  He  is  honest,  he  Is  sin- 
cere, he  Is  industrious,  he  Is  effective.  He 
Is   making    an    important    address    this 
afternoon.   I  conjratulate  him  on  the 
high  quality  of  his  statement. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  KEE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  my 
colleague  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  for 
whom  I.  have  great  admiration  (Mr. 
WriohtI.  •  , . 

Mr    WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  commend  our  distinguished  col- 
league for  an  extremely  significant  state- 
ment   As  always  the   gentleman   from 
West  Virginia  I  Mr.  Kee  1  is  constructive 
and  responsible.  I  think  what  he  is  say- 
ing IS  very  vital  to  the  very  democratic 
process  itself.  It  is  true  of  any  President. 
It  has  been  true  of  every  President.  It  is 
true  of  those  Presidents  who  belong  to  the 
same  political  party  that  we  individually 
belong  to.  It  is  equally  true  of  those  who 
belong  to  another  political  party.  Par- 
ticularly of  our  present  occupant  of  the 
White  House  I  should  like  to  say  that  no 
man  has  come  to  that  great  responsible 
office  better  prepared  from  a  background 
of  intimate  knowledge  and  experience. 
This  Is  not  only  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence of  the  institutions  that  make  up  this 
Government  but  the  human  beings  who 
make  up  those  institutions.  No  man  has 
worked  harder  or  at  greater  sacrifice  of 
his  personal  repose  to  keep  his  promises 
to   the   American   people   and   to   serve 
faithfully    than    President    Lyndon    B. 
Johnson. 

Mr.   Speaker.   I   am   grateful   as  one 
American  for  the  statement  being  made 
here  today  by  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  LMr.  KeeI.  I  think  he  touches 
on  a  very  viUl  point  when  he  says  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  who- 
ever he  may  be,  speaks  for  all  of  us  and 
for  the  Nation  In  foreign  affairs.  There 
was  a  time  when  we  accepted  as  a  funda- 
mental doctrine  that  partisanship  should 
stop  at  the  waters  edge.  I  believed  that 
when  Mr.  Eisenhower  was  President.  I 
believed   that  when   Mr.   Kennedy  was 
President  and  I  believe  it  now  when  Mr. 
Johnson   is  President.   I   am  convinced 
that  some  of  the  carping  and  the  criti- 
cism that  emanates  from  certain  quar- 
ters of  the  United  SUtes  today  over  the 
Presidents  handling  of  the  very  delicate 
and  difficult  situation  In  Southeast  Asia 
is  responsible  for  prolonging  that  situa- 
tion. Surely  the  men  in  Hanoi  cannot  be 
expected  to  understand  our  system  of 
tolerance  for  dissent  and  protest.  It  is  a 
sacred  system  but  I  am  convinced  that 
the   carping   and   the   unfair  criticism. 
some  of  it  bordering  almost  upon  delib- 
erate aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy,  has 
encouraged  the  men  In  Hanoi  to  the  false 


belief  that  this  country  Is  Just  about  to 
fold  up  and  fall  apart  at  the  seams. 

Therefore  It  seems  to  me  that  a  state- 
ment of  the  type  that  Mr.  Kee  Is  mak- 
ing serves  a  very  great  purpose,  and  I 
want  to  commend  my  distinguished  col- 
league upon  his  constructive  review  of 
our  basic  constitutional  position  in  this 
coimtry.  and  his  great  sUtement  of  sup- 
port for  the  President  of  the  United 
St&tcs 

Mr.  KEE.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
RepresenUtlve  from  Texas  IMr. 
Wright!  for  his  usually  well  thought  out 
and  pertinent  contribution  to  the  job 
we  are  all  trying  to  accomplish  together. 

Mr  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  my  West  Virginia  colleague 

yieW  ,  ,_,  ^ 

Mr.  KEE.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  West 
Virginia.  _     „ 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  add  my  com- 
mendation to  the  position  voiced  by  my 
colleague  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Wright),  and  for  the  very  learned 
remarks  that  my  colleague  from  West 
Virginia  IMr.  KeeI  is  delivering. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  also  say  with 
reference  to  the  remarks  that  the  pre- 
vious speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Wright),  made,  that  on  the  13th 
of  February  1968,  there  was  an  outstand- 
ing address  delivered  at  the  Civic  Center 
in  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  by  my  colleague 
from  Texas  IMr.  Wright)  before  1.000 
guests  at  a  dinner  during  which  he  elab- 
orated upon  the  position  of  the  Presi- 
dency in  our  American  system.  Mr. 
Wright  underscored  the  necessity  to  re- 
member that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  the  President  of  all  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  have  served  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  now  under 
three  Presidents,  coming  here  in  1959 
when  President  Elsenhower  was  In  the 
White  House.  At  that  time  I  was  a  little 
surprised  to  have  a  few  Democrats  in  my 
State  call  to  my  attention  that  my  voting 
record  on  foreign  affairs  In  support  of 
President  Eisenhower  was  very  strong. 
I  answered  then,  as  I  know  the  gentle- 
man In  the  well  has  answered,  that  who- 
ever is  President  of  the  United  SUtes  is 
President  of  all  of  the  people,  regardless 

of  party. 

I  had  the  good  fortune  to  serve  as  a 
research  assistant  to  President  Franklin 
D  Roosevelt,  and  also  as  a  research  di- 
rector at  the  White  House  under  Presi- 
dent Harry  S.  Truman.  The  Presidency 
is  preeminently  a  position  of  moral  lead- 
ership, and  I  am  delighted  that  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  is  under- 
scoring that  fact. 

I  believe  that  the  remarks  of  my  col- 
league from  West  Virginia  are  unusually 
pertinent,  as  they  apply  to  modern  de- 
velopments In  this  great  Nation  of  ours. 
I  believe  that  the  historical  research  he 
has  done  on  his  address  has  been  deep, 
useful  and  meaningful,  and  I  congratu- 
late him  for  taking  the  floor  today  on  a 
subject  which  he  is  so  well  expounding. 

Mr.  KEE.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia yield  tome? 


Mr.  KEE.  I  am  pleased  and  delighted 
to  yield  to  my  beloved  colleague  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  join  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Wright]  and  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  HECHLER)  in  commending  our  able 
and  distinguished  friend  for  taking  the 
lead  this  afternoon  in  reminding  us  of 
some  things  that  we  should  be  consUntly 
aware  of.  and  that  is  the  great  need  to 
support  our  President,  particularly  in 
these  perilous  times. 

As  a  pilot.  I  believe  I  could  put  my  few 
remarks  in  proper  perspective  by  com- 
paring our  great  leader,  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  with  an  airplane  flight. 
If  you  have  a  twin -engine  airplane, 
and  you  sUrt  down  the  runway  and  you 
have  one  throttle  pushed  forward,  and 
you  reach  back  and  pull  the  other  throt- 
tle back  you  are  not  liable  to  get  air- 
borne. And  the  President,  in  trying  to 
bring  our  ship  of  sUte  into  a  period  of 
peace  and  prosperity,  and  certainly  while 
he  is  giving  full  throttle  around  the  world 
to  try  and  uphold  freedom  and  democ- 
racy,  those   at   home   who   are   pulling 
back  on  the  other  throttle  and  saying 
"No.  I  do  not  believe  we  should  have 
troops  In  Vietnam.  I  do  not  believe  we 
should  defend  our  freedom,  should  not 
honor  our  commitments.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  we  should  try  to  stop  commu- 
nism in  its  tracks."  are  merely  dethrot- 
tllng.  they  are  merely  slowing  up  the  day 
when  we  are  going  to  reach  this  period 
of  peace  and  prosperity. 

I  believe  those  armchair  generals  that 
I  will  not  call  by  name,  who  are  going 
around  the  country,  some  of  our  party 
and  some  of  the  other  party,  trying  to  tell 
the  Commander  in  Chief  how  to  run  the 
war  in  Vietnam  and  trying  to  tell  our 
great  commander  in  Vietnam.  General 
Westmoreland,  that  he  has  miscalculated 
many  things,  and  that  there  is  a  cred- 
ibility gap  in  all  these  things,  are  doing 
a  great  disservice  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

How  long  it  takes  to  reach  that  ulti- 
mate day  that  I  have  spoken  about  here 
of  peace  and  prosperity,  will  in  great 
measure  depend  upon  how  fast  and  how 
unanimously  the  American  people  want 
to  join  our  great  President  in  giving  him 
that  support.  Whether  you  agree  with 
him  politically— whether  you  agree  with 
his  manner  of  handling  the  war— the 
least  that  we  can  do  if  we  do  not  have  all 
the  facts  is  to  keep  our  mouths  shut. 

I  am  sorry  to  see  so  many  people  going 
about  the  country  and  going  around  to 
our  young  college  students  trying  to  tell 
the  military  how  to  run  a  miUtary  war 

I  want  to  again  commend  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
for  his  efforts  In  behalf  of  our  President 
and  say  that  as  long  as  I  have  a  breath, 
I  intend  to  be  a  good  American  and  sup- 
port our  Commander  in  Chief  when  his 
objectives  are  so  clear  in  wanting  to  win 
an  honorable  peace  in  the  world  and  at- 
tain greater  prosperity  at  home. 

I  am  only  sorry  that  there  are  not  more 
Members  on  the  floor  of  the  House  today 
to  join  in  these  remarks.  But  I  would  re- 
mind the  gentleman  of  the  Good  Book 


when  It  said  great  things  can  be  ac- 
complished by  a  small  number  of  people. 
I  know  the  gentleman  has  not  been  in 
the  best  physical  health  in  the  last  few 
days,  and  for  this  reason  particularly  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman  sUnding  up 
and  sF>eaklng  out  on  behalf  of  our  great 
Commander  in  Chief.  It  is  a  great  honor 
and  a  privilege  for  me  to  join  you  in  this 
support. 

Mr.  KEE.  I  thank  my  distinguished  col- 
league for  his  most  pertinent  remarks. 
Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEE.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
mv  distinguished  colleague. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  join  my  colleagues  on  the  other 
side  in  paying  tribute  to  the  statesman- 
ship and  service  of  our  colleague  now  in 
the  well.  I  am  sure  he  feels  very  deeply 
what  he  is  telling  us. 

But  I  have  a  question  or  two  which 
I  think  ought  to  be  in  the  Record.  I  am 
sure  he  does  not  want  to  leave  the  im- 
plication, as  I  have  imderstood,  as  to 
those  who  are  making  this  criticism,  that 
It  should  be  directed  mostly  to  the  other 
side — or  to  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  division  goes 
across  party  lines  with  reference  to  the 
problems  in  Vietnam  and  Asia? 

Mr.  KEE.  I  will  stete  to  my  distin- 
guished friend,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa, 
that  a  little  further  on  in  my  remarks 
I  state  that  the  fact  is  that  most  of  the 
criticism  comes  from  my  own  political 
party  and  not  from  yours. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Therefore,  you  are 
talking  then  about  them? 

There  is  one  other  point  which  I  think 
ought  to  be  very  clear  in  our  understand- 
ing of  this.  If  maybe  the  President  is 
wrong  and  people  feel  it  honestly  that 
he  is  and  feel  deeply  about  it.  Is  it  not 
our  obligation  to  speak  of  this  and  while 
we  are  siaeaking  of  It,  of  course,  I  think 
we  ought  to  point  to  some  other  ap- 
proaches to  this. 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  does  not  want 
to  imply  that  we  have  no  right  to  make 
probes  or  studies  and  to  make  evalua- 
tions of  programs  when,  in  fact,  we  have 
to  vote  the  money  to  carry  on  these  pro- 
grams. This  has  been  quite  a  substantial 
amount. 

One  very  well-known  authority  has 
suggested  that  we  have  already  spent 
$90  billion  in  Vietnam  and  has  said  the 
prospect  Is  that  another  $30  billion  will 
be  spent  this  year,  so  that  he  says  we 
will  have  spent  $120  billion.  That  Is  a 
lot  of  money  on  that  particular  problem. 
Then  in  view  of  what  has  happened  in 
the  last  2  weeks,  it  must  be  quite  evident 
that  something  is  wrong.  So  I  have  the 
feeling  that  we  do  have  the  right  and 
indeed  an  obligation  to  make  some 
probes  and  studies  on  our  own.  I  have 
done  just  that. 

I  have  taken  a  group  of  citizens, 
mostly  civilians,  to  Vietnam,  and  not  at 
the  taxpayers'  expense.  We  wrote  a  very 
objective  report  which  hsis  been  ap- 
plauded by  both  doves  and  hawks.  So  I 
think  we  have  struck  some  chords  and 
have  said  some  things  that  need  to  be 
said. 


The  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  you 
do  not  want  to  imply  that  we  have  no 


right  to  criticize.  Indeed,  we  do  have  an 
obligation  and  maybe  in  criticising  we 
are  helping  the  President,  to  point  at 
some  of  the  weak  spots  in  his  program. 
This  is  the  point  that  I  wanted  to  make. 
Mr.  KEE.  I  am  very  happy  that  you 
have,  and  I  congratulate  you  on  it.  I  shall 
cover  that  subject  a  little  later  in  my  re- 
marks. But  presently  I  will  reply  by  say- 
ing "yes,"  when  you  talk  about  construc- 
tive criticism.  When  it  is  constructive 
criticism,  absolutely.  Under  our  form  of 
government  the  American  people  will  go 
to  the  polls  on  November  5  and  make 
their  choice  as  to  whom  they  wish  to 
be  their  new  leader  and  their  new  Com- 
mander in  Chief  to  take  office  In  January 
of  next  year. 

I  shall  refer  to  constructive  criticism 
a  little  later.  It  is  very  vital,  absolutely. 
Mr.   PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
very  distinguished  Representative  from 
the  State  of  Florida,  a  man  who  has  been 
a  personal  friend  for  many,  many  years. 
Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  commending  in 
the  warmest  way  the  able  and  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
for  the  very  thoughtful  and  very  scholar- 
ly .dissertation  that  he  is  giving  us  or 
favoring  us  with  this  afternoon  on  the 
character  of  the  responsibility  of  the  ex- 
alted office  of  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States.  I  think  too  seldom  do  we 
engage  in  what  might  be  called  a  con- 
stitutional discourse  of  such  character. 
If  our  people  ever  needed  to  undersUnd 
the  awful  responsibility  that  our  chief 
magistrate  bears  it  is  now,  in  this  critical 
time  when  his  shoulders,  his  heart,  and 
his  head  are  so  burdened  with  the  terrific 
responsibility  which  he  bears,  not  only 
to  our  people,  but  to  freedom  in  the  world 
today. 

I  also  wish  to  commend  the  able  gen- 
tleman for  the  splendid  support  that  he 
has  given  to  our  President  in  meeting 
the  many  problems  at  home  and  abroad 
which  he  has  had  to  face.  I  kno'v  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia has  been  a  leader  in  the  great  Ap- 
palachian project  which  will  mean  so 
much  to  so  many  people,  not  only  in  his 
Immediate  area,  but  in  the  whole  Ap- 
palachian Range.  There  comes  to  my 
mind  what  he  has  done  for  the  build- 
ing of  highways,  for  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion, for  the  expansion  of  the  social  se- 
curity program,  for  medicare,  the  whole 
health  program  that  the  President  has 
proposed  from  time  to  time  to  the  Con- 
gress. He  has  been  one  of  those  men  that 
the  President  could  always  rely  upon  to 
support  programs  which  meant  some- 
thing for  the  people  because  his  heart, 
like  the  heart  of  his  great  and  gracious 
mother,  whom  I  have  been  privileged  to 
know  for  a  long  time,  and  his  great  and 
distinguished  and  eminent  father,  whom 
I  had  the  privilege  to  know  when  I  was 
in  the  other  body;  like  them  he  has  a 
warm  heart  which  has  for  its  first  con- 
cern the  welfare  of  all  the  people  of  his 
great  district.  Stete  and  country. 

So  we  are  very  fortunate  to  have  such 
a  man  in  the  House  of  Representetives 
carrying  on  a  great  family  tradition  aa 
he  does  of  dedicated  and  devoted  public 
service. 


As  I  have  said.  I  am  proud  to  join  my 
colleagues  In  commending  the  gentleman 
for  the  very  splendid  address  he  is  mak- 
ing to  the  House  this  afternoon  on  the 
character  and  the  responsibility  of  the 
exalted  office  of  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KEE.  I  am  deeply  grateful  for  the 
remarks  of  one  of  the  most  capable  men 
who  has  ever  served  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress, my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida,  RepresenUtlve 
Claude  Pepper.  He  is  a  man  with  a  feel- 
ing for  people.  He  is  a  man  with  a  heart. 
And  he  Is  a  man  who,  when  he  speaks, 
gives  facts.  I  have  the  greatest  respect 
for  him,  and  I  am  in  your  debt. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  KEE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  the  State 
of  Texas  IMr.  KazenI. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Thank  you  very  much,  I 
want  to  thank  my  colleague  for  yield- 
ing. I  also  wish  to  join  with  my  other 
colleagues  in  commending  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well  for  his  very  scholarly 
and,  above  all,  very  timely  remarks  which 
he  makes  at  this  time  concerning  the 
Presidency  and  the  legal  government  of 
this  great  Government  of  ours.  I  fully 
agree  with  the  gentleman  when  he  says 
the  form  of  government  that  we  have  is 
the  best  yet  devised  by  the  mind  of  man. 
I  sometimes  wonder  if  these  protesters 
and  critics  and  dissenters,  of  whom  we 
have  so  many  lately,  would  feel  as  free 
to  do  the  things  they  do  in  this  country 
if  they  lived  somewhere  else. 

That  brings  to  mind  the  fact  that 
even  they,  just  a  few  short  years  ago, 
proved — or  people  of  their  caliber 
proved— this  was  the  finest  country  on 
earth.  As  my  colleague  will  remember, 
right  after  the  Korean  war,  several  of 
our  young  men  defected  and  decided  to 
remain  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  and 
every  single  one  of  them  came  back  after 
he  had  a  taste  of  that  life. 

I  do  not  condemn  criticism.  In  fact, 
this  makes  our  country  great,  this  dif- 
ference of  opinion.  If  we  all  had  the 
same  opinion,  we  would  not  have  to  have 
a  Congress  of  the  United  States.  We 
would  have  only  one  man  appear  and 
run  the  show,  as  some  people  have  done 
in  some  other  countries.  Differences  of 
opinion  make  our  country  great.  Criti- 
cism, yes;  dissent,  yes;  so  long  as  people 
do  not  forget  they  are  doing  it  for  the 
good  of  the  country  and  do  not  try  to 
tear  the  country  down. 

This  is  why  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well  for  his  well-thought-out 
remarks  in  saying  and  in  showing  this 
is  the  finest  government  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  run  by  a  democratic  process, 
second  to  none  in  this  world. 

Also.  I  commend  the  gentleman  for 
the  tremendous  work  he  has  done  and 
for  his  great  contribution  to  these  United 
States.  I  consider  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  one  of  the  finest  Americans  who 
lives  in  this  coimtry  at  this  time,  always 
defending  this  country  and  always  go- 
ing along  with  what  is  good  for  this 
country.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me 
to  join  in  the  remarks  and  endorse  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia.  ^         .   ^    ^ 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  indeed 
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grateful  to  my  colleague  whom  I  hold 
In  the  highest  esteem.  I  thoroughly  en- 
joy the  privilege  of  havin?  the  honor 
to  sit  next  to  the  gentleman  on  one 
of  our  committees. 

Ooln?  back  to  what  I  started  to  say. 
Mr  Speaker,  when  I  referred  to  the 
fundamental  doctrine  of  our  govem- 
menul  system  as  majority  rule  and  the 
declaration  of  and  protection  of  ma- 
jority rights,  when  we  so  to  the  polls 
every  4  years,  I  refer  specifically  to  the 
fact  that  the  man  chosen,  regardless  of 
his  political  affiliation,  to  be  our  Presi- 
dent—there is  an  unsurpassed  demand 
placed  upon  the  individual  who  is  our 
President,  and  our  President  is  entitled 
to  and  must  have  our  support  if  he  is  to 
function  efficiently  in  our  behalf. 

Further  answering  my  distinguished 
colleague,  this  does  not  mean  that  any 
President  is  supposed  to  receive  blind 
support.  In  our  democracy  there  is  an 
important  role  for  what  is  termed  "the 
loyal  opposition"  of  the  party  In  power. 
Crtticismi -offered  in  a  constructive  spirit 
do  keep  offlcials  on  the  alert.  I  am  talk- 
ing about  our  Federal  officials. 

In  the  field  of  domestic  policies  thLs  is 
particularly  true.  This  does  not  follow  in 
the  field  of  foreign  policy,  and  it  has 
become  a  tradition  with  American  citi- 
zens that  in  our  dealings  with  other 
countries  we  let  "poUtics  end  at  the 
water's  edse. '  We  unite  behind  the  Pres- 
ident, regardless  of  his  political  affilia- 
tion, to  support  him  in  what  he  does  for 
us  with  other  nations. 

This  tradition  still  holds  with  the  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people  and  with 
the  majorltv  of  those  who  represent  them 
in  our  National  Legislature  in  Washing- 
ton. 

We  may  have  differences  of  opimon 
during  the  making  of  poUcy.  but  once  the 
decision  has  been  made,  we  feel  bound  to 
support  it.  Ths  is  In  accordance  with  our 
fundamental  principle  of  rule  by  the  ma- 
jority, and  It  represents  the  only  feasible 
way  of  making  our  democracy  respon- 
sive to  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the 
American  people. 

For  example,  one  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues  described  his  early  misgivings 
a  few  years  ago  on  the  Executive's  policy 
on  the  Suez  crisis. 

He  hoped  we  would  support  the  Brit- 
ish, the  French,  and  the  Israeli,  end  said 
so  forthrightly  before  our  policy  had 
been  finally  formulated.  In  spite  of  his 
own  personal  feelings  he  respected  and 
supported  the  final  policy  decision,  be- 
cause the  final  decision  had  been  reached 
through  our  democratic  processes. 

As  a  people  we  have  historically  been 
tolerant  toward  even  violent  expressions 
of  opposition  and  have  remained  keenly 
aware  that  suppression  of  dissent  could 
only  lead  to  destruction  of  fundamental 
freedoms  most  near  and  dear  to  us.  All 
of  us  do  not  approve  all  of  the  laws  on 
our  statute  books,  but  it  is  inconceivable 
to  us  that  we  should  observe  and  abide 
by  only  those  which  had  our  personal 
approval— that  could  orUy  lead  to  an- 
archy. 

It  would  be  an  understatement  to  say 
that  our  present  commander  in  chief  has 
a  burden  of  responsibility  greater  than 
that  borne  by  any  of  his  predecessors.  In 
addition  to  multitudinous  pressing  do- 


mestic issues  of  paramount  importance, 
he  is  confronted  with  a  mass  of  critical 
and  continuing  foreign  policy  problems. 
All  of  them  require  the  utmost  attention 
that  he  and  the  best  minds  in  our  Gov- 
ernment can  devote  to  them,  in  finding 
the  answers  to  these  problems.  The  cold 
war  is  still  with  us.  We  have  a  truce  In 
Korea  and  the  world  is  plagued  by  con- 
stant overt  and  covert  probings  and  hos- 
tile actions  of  the  Soviet  and  Chinese 
Communists  American  boys  are  making 
the  supreme  sacrifice  in  Vietnam  in  an 
effort  to  halt  a  most  brutal  and  inhuman 
aspect  of  Communist  aggression. 

The  President  has  the  chief  respon- 
sibility for  U.S.  policies  in  meeting  and 
attempting  to  solve  the  problems  and 
dangers  we  face.  His  decisions  are  not 
unsteady  nor  are  they  arbitrary.  While 
his  is  the  final  responsibility,  his  deci- 
sions are  taken  only  after  painstaking 
study  and  consideration   In  foreign  pol- 
icy and  military  matters  this  means  con- 
sideration and  recommendations  by  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  and  by  the  National  Security 
Council.  In  reaching  decisions,  the  Presi- 
dent has  the  assistance  of  the  best  intel- 
ligence estimates  available,  as  well  as  the 
recommendations  of  those  officials  best 
qualified  to  assess  and  judge.  We  may 
not  always  be  happy  with  certain  aspects 
of  poUcies  so  decided,  but  as  individuals 
we  are  not  in  as  good  a  position  as  the 
President  to  pass  judgment  on  the  facts. 
We  have  an  obligation  of  citizenship  to 
support  him.  The  eyes  of  the  world  are 
focused  upon  the  actions,  the  eyes  of  the 
world  are  focused  on  the  spoken  words  of 
our  President. 

Over  the  past  several  years  a  great 
deal  has  been  said  about  the  so-called 
"obligation  to  dissent."  Legitimate  criti- 
cism, even  if  not  exactly  inspired  by  con- 
structive motives,  can  be  helpful,  if  it 
stimulates  and  helps  in  the  dissemina- 
tion of  facts.  If  it  continues  after  a  deci- 
sion is  proj)erly  reached,  it  can  degen- 
erate Into  mere  disgnmtled  opposition 
and  obstruction,  particularly  if  no  rea- 
.sonable  clear  cut  and  workable  alterna- 
tives are  proposed. 

Such  opposition  is  not  in  accord  with 
our  basic  constitutional  principles  of 
government.  It  is  in  basic  violation  of  the 
doctrine  of  rule  by  the  majority  and  can 
actually  result  in  attempts  to  impose  the 
will  of  a  minority. 

For  a  good  many  years  our  Presidents, 
both  Republican  and  Democratic,  have 
enjoyed  the  support  of  minority  leaders 
and  Members  on  foreign  policy  matters. 
This  is  still  largely  true.  This  is  one  of 
the  sad  and  perplexing  phenomena  of 
our  time,  that  a  most  vocal  opposition  to 
our  Presidents  foreign  policy  determina- 
tions comes  from  a  relatively  few  mem- 
bers of  his  own  political  party,  and  that 
is  our  side  of  the  aisle  and  not  yours. 
Now  I  am  not  goins  to  mention  any 
names.  I  do  this  not  only  because  it  will 
violate  the  rules  of  this  august  body  but 
because  I  sincerely  wish  to  avoid  the  ran- 
cor and  to  avoid  the  bitterneFs  that  all 
too  often  occur  from  an  injection  of  per- 
sonalities into  a  discussion.  I  do  want  to 
emphasize  my  conviction  that  it  can  be 
incorisistent  under  certain  circumstances 
for  an  official  to  ignore  or  even  to  refuse 
to  adhere  to  political  decisions  reached 


through  our  democratic  processes.  As 
an  individual  citizen,  or  even  as  an  in- 
dividual Member  of  the  legislative  body, 
which  we  all  are,  or  even  as  an  individual 
American,  there  can  be  no  question  of 
that  individuals  right  openly  to  disagree. 
I  do  question  the  propriety  of  using  an 
office  held  throug'h  political  party  mem- 
bership to  subvert  the  poUcies  of  an 
administration  whose  head  is  also  chief 
of  that  party. 

Mr.  SCHWENOEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me  at  that  point? 
Mr.  KEE.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  find  myself  in 
support  with  much  of  what  the  gentle- 
man has  said.  He  is  saying  some  things 
I  believe  that  need  to  be  said.  However. 
I  also  want  to  point  to  our  own  neglert 
in  this  regard.  Maybe  we  were  too  hasty— 
when  I  say  "we,"  I  mean  the  legi.sla- 
tlve  bodies  on  both  .sides — in  approviny 
the  proposition  that  made  possible  the 
implementation  of  the  present  or  appai  - 
ent  present  policy  in  the  Far  East.  What 
I  am  trying  to  say  is  maybe  we  ought  to 
do  more  debating  before  we  approve 
policies.  We  are  called  on  to  approve 
them.  The  other  body  is  more  directly 
involved  here. 

So   I   think  we  should  do  some  in- 
trospective thinking  here  and  be  con- 
siderate of  the  consciences  of  the  people 
on  the  other  side  who  feel  that  they  did 
not  have  information  they  should  have 
had  on  which  to  base  a  decision  that  had 
to  be  made  when  they  only  tentatively 
approved  the  policy.  So  while  I  think  it 
is  worth  while  for  you  to  call  attention 
to  these  things,  and  we  need  to  shoulder 
them.  I  think  we  also  ought  to  reccgni  'f> 
in  this  situation  maybe  not  enough  de- 
bate was  held  before  policy  was  made 
On  this  point  the  criticism  maybe  should 
be  pointed  at  the  State  Department  a.s 
well  as  at  the  great  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  of  the  other  body  as  well 
as  owr  own  because  we  have  to  approve 
the  appropriations  and  make  the  money 
available   to   implement   that  policy.   I 
think  this  point  ought  to  be  made  while 
we  are  discussing  this  matter  and  that 
is  the  reason  why  I  rise. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  very  much  for 
giving  me  this  opportunity. 

Mr.  KEE.  I  thank  the  gentleman  and 
I  thoroughly  agree  with  him.  I  could  not 
agree  with  him  more  en  his  statement. 
This  situation  calls  for  our  President, 
and  I  am  referring  now  to  some  folk.s 
who  might  not  be— I  am  talking  about 
Federal  officials  and  I  am  talking  about 
some  members  of  my  own  political  party 
and  not  yours— some  folks  who  have  not 
done  some  of  the  things  that  they  should 
have  done.  This  sort  of  a  situation,  which 
is  what  I  am  talking  about  now.  causes 
our  President,  and  he  is  your  President 
as  well  as  mine,  it  causes  our  President 
to  labor  under  serious  disadvantages  not 
experienced  by  the  head  of  a  business 
firm. 

Unless  the  conscience  of  a  disagreeing 
official  leads  him  to  support  a  policy,  a 
policy  that  he  does  not  like,  or  at  least 
not  to  hinder  it.  or  alternatively  resign 
from  his  particular  position:  he  knows 
the  President  of  the  United  States  has  to 
endure  the  situation.  The  only  recourse 
is  to  the  people  themselves  at  the  polls. 
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but  that  is  a  lengthy  process,  and  not 
practical  as  a  solution,  and  this  can  lead 
to  quite  disproportionate  effects  result- 
ing from  efforts  of  a  tiny  minority. 

Now,  here  at  home  the  American 
people  will  not  be  misled  by  a  minority, 
although  such  criticism  I  have  had  in 
mind  when  I  prepared  these  remarks  can 
lead  to  dangerous  misconceptions  by 
both  our  friends  and  our  enemies  in  for- 
eign lands.  It  has  already  been  charged 
that  the  Vietcong  have  been  encouraged 
to  believe  that  if  they  can  hold  out  long 
enough  and  sufficiently  increase  their 
military  efforts,  that  the  American 
people  will  wearj'  of  the  conflict  and  give 
up  the  cause  for  which  we  are  fighting. 

The  very  prominence  and  importance 
of  the  position  held  by  some  critics  en- 
hances this  view  in  their  eyes. 

President  Johnson  in  his  recent  state 
of  the  Union  address  said,  and  I  quote: 

For  two  decades  America  has  committed 
Ittelf  against  the  tyranny  of  want  and  Igno- 
rance In  the  world  that  threatens  the  peace. 
We  shall  sustain  that  commitment. 

This  brief  statement  reduces  to  the 
simplest  terms  the  many  facets  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy.  Our  President  is  doing 
his  best  to  live  up  to  his  oath  of  office. 
I  have  the  greatest  faith  in  our  demo- 
cratic institutions.  It  is  inconceivable  to 
me  that  the  American  people  will  ever 
elect  a  fellow  citizen  to  this  great  office 
who  does  not  strive  to  ju.stify  the  confi- 
dence reposed  in  him  by  the  electorate. 
We  cannot  expect  the  President  to  be 
infallible.  No  man  is  infalUble.  But  we 
can  expect  him  to  be  honest  in  his  judg- 
ments and  honest  in  the  discharge  of 
ills  duties.  Should  any  man  so  fail,  we 
have  a  constitutional  remedy. 

I  know  that  President  Johnson  is 
deeply  distressed  because  of  the'  conflict 
in  Vietnam,  as  much  as  any  one  of  us, 
more  so  for  the  simple  reason  that  he 
and  he  alone  has  the  authority  to  take 
action.  It  weighs  heavily  on  his  heart. 
And  I  know  that  our  President  wishes 
as  deeply  as  any  American  citizen  that 
it  were  not  essential  to  our  own  security 
here  at  home  to  maintain  heavy  mili- 
tary and  aid  expenditures.  I  believe  it 
is  time  that  we  Rive  a  little  serious 
thought  to  the  possible  consequences  of 
failure  to  .support  the  dedicated  man  who 
heads  our  Government.  As  individual 
citizens,  determined  to  preserve  the  right 
guaranteed  us  by  our  Constitution  we 
ha\'e  a  vested  interest  in  maintaining 
our  orderly  democratic  processes.  We 
have  an  obligation  to  respect  the  rights 
of  minorities,  but  we  have  no  right  to 
allow  minorities  to  thwart  the  will  of  the 
majority. 

We  have  some  very  high-caliber  men 
in  all  branches  of  our  Government,  and 
I  c-edit  all  of  them  with  the  highest  mo- 
tives of  patriotism.  I  even  credit  the  sin- 
cerity and  patriotism  of  those  who  criti- 
cize the  President's  policies.  I  deplore  the 
fact  that  a  few  have  taken  advantage  of 
their  positions  to  supercharge  their 
criticism. 

I  think  the  gentleman  knows  what  I 
mean  by  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  these  trying  times. 
with  American  boys  making  the  supreme 
sacrifice  in  Vietnam  for  the  protection  of 
our  own  people  here  at  home  at  this  very 


minute,  we  are  meeting  here  now  and 
the  time  has  already  passed  when  we  as 
a  people  should  be  united  in  our  support 
of  U.S.  policy  which  has  for  its  primary 
and  ultimate  objective  our  own  security 
and  well-being. 

President  Johnson  has  our  full  and  un- 
qualified support. 

Unless  we  fulfill  this  sacred  obligation 
of  citizenship,  history  will  record  the  de- 
rsee  of  our  own  failure.  History  will  also 
record  the  wisdom  of  the  decisions  and 
actions  of  our  President. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  re- 
member that  we  live  in  the  finest  land 
ever  known,  blessed  by  our  Creator  up  in 
Heaven.  Let  us  citizens  measure  up  to 
the  responsibilities  placed  upon  our 
shoulders  during  these  days  of  unrest. 

The  younger  generation — that  is,  our 
children  and  grandchildren  .and  others 
yet  to  come — the  younger  generations 
will  know  in  the  years  to  come  of  our 
demonstrated  responsibility.  They  will 
also  know  of  our  demonstrated  lack  of 
responsibility  during  this  extremely 
grave  period  of  American  history  in 
which  we  are  now  living. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  let  us 
hope  that  divine  guidance  will  continue 
to  direct  our  President  on  the  path  of 
wisdom. 

GOVERNMENT— CAFETERIA    STYLE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Califo'-nia  (Mr.  Gubser]  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  amaz- 
ing sequence  of  events  has  occuiTed  in 
central  California  which  indicates  that 
the  administrators  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  who  handle  the  dis- 
posal of  Government  surplus  property 
are  running  their  operation  almost  like  a 
cafeteria.  If  the  breezy  and  flippant  quo- 
tations recently  attributed  by  the  San 
Jose  Mercury  to  Mr.  L.  F.  Stewart  of  the 
General  Services  Administration  at  the 
Oakland  Naval  Supply  Depot  are  accu- 
rate, then  someone  should  teach  that 
agency  some  admini.'^trative  common- 
sense.  Property  bought  at  taxpayers' 
expense  should  not  be  treated  as  a  grab 
bag.  Administrative  guidelines  regarding 
the  disposal  of  property  should  be  re- 
viewed and  tightened. 

Recently  Mr.  Joseph  Sarzoza.  admin- 
istrator of  the  Gilroy  Area  Center  of  the 
Santa  Clara  County  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Commission,  claimed  11  one-and-a- 
half-ton  surplus  trucks  from  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration.  Mr.  Sar- 
zoza's  well-"ntentioned  plan  was  to  give 
seven  of  the  trucks  to  other  poverty 
service  centers  in  Santa  Clara  County 
and  to  keep  four  of  them  to  pick  up  sur- 
plus vegetables  in  Gilroy  fields  to  dis- 
tribute to  the  poor. 

It  turned  out  that  no  one  could  author, 
ize  insurance  for  the  trucks  and  tht 
■whole  event  triggered  a  full-scale  investi- 
gation of  Mr.  Sarzoza's  activity  after  It 
was  alleged  that  he  had  exceeded  his 
authority  in  claiming  the  trucks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  not  attempt  to 
judge  the  wisdom  of  Mr.  Sarzoza's  ac- 
tivity beyond  saying  that  I  personally 
believe  it  was  well  intentioned.  But  the 
testimony  during  the  investigation  re- 
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garding  the  practices  of  the  General 
Services  Administration  is  shocking.  Mr. 
L.  F.  Stewart  of  GSA  is  alleged  to  have 
made  statements  like : 

Damn  the  criticism!  .  .  .  You  can't  name 
a  thing  we  haven't  got.  .  .'  .  You  can  pick  it 
up  or  have  It  shipped.  ...  If  you  want 
helicopter  I  can  get  It  for  you  tomorrow, 
you  want  a  ship,  you  can  have  a  ship. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  might 
be  wise  to  include  the  entire  newspaper 
article  wliich  appeared  in  the  San  Jose 
Mercury  on  February  24: 

All  EOC  Need  Do  Is  Ask  Uncle  Sam 
Gilroy. — He    sounded    like    a    streetslde 
huckster  selling  everything  from  tin  pots  to 
tanks. 

But  he  was  for  real. 

He  was  L.  P.  Stewart,  top  official  with  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  at  the  Oakland 
Naval  Supply  Depot. 

Everything  under  the  sun  Is  available,  the 
GSA  area  officer  told  Gilroy  anti-poverty  di- 
rectors. 

Come  and  get  It. 

"Damn  the  criticism!"  he  added  for  em- 
phasis. "I  could  care  less!  The  GSA  doesn't 
police  property.  Just  come  with  the  proper 
credentials.  You  can  get  uniforms  at  Ft  Ord. 
Mattresses.  Beds.  Bunks.  We've  got  lots  of 
good  household  furniture. 

"Down  In  Madera,  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  has  26  homes  for  Indian  families. 
We  furnish  them  all  with  new  furniture  The 
27th  house  Is  for  unwed  mothers. 

"That's  going  to  be  full  all  the  time  be- 
cause men  and  women  are  mixed  In  dormi- 
tories. 

"Every  time  a  family  moves  out  It  gets  to 
take  the  furniture  as  a  start  In  the  cold, 
cruel  world. 

"You  can't  name  a  thing  we  haven't  got. 
"You  can  pick  It  up  or  have  It  shipped," 
Stewart  said. 

"I  know  that  the  Vlsalla  anti-poverty  group 
made  a  mistake  when  It  wanted  four  trvicks. 
It  sent  to  Washington,  D.C.  for  permission. 
It  took  them  months." 

His  remarks  were  made  at  a  probe  here 
into  acquisition  of  11  trucks  by  Joe  Sarzoza. 
Gilroy  Area  Service  Center  chief,  without 
knowledge  of  all  his  Gilroy  directors  and 
without  specific  permission  to  secure  many 
Items  other  than  the  trucks. 

"The  EOC  In  San  Jose  has  only  one  credit 
card  for  the  entire  county  program,"  Sarzoza 
said.  "Tiiey  have  a  man  who  takes  It  In  only 
once  a  month  for  surplus  property  " 

"Damn  the  criticism!"  Stewart  snapped. 
"I  understand  you  wanted  those  11  vehicles 
here  to  help  poor  people  carry  surplus  cropw 
out  of  the  fields.  Are  they  supposed  to  do  It 
piggyback? 

"We  have  clothes  for  people.  Shoes. 
"As  for  those  trucks.  I  could  have  held 
them    for   30   days   If   I    had    been   asked." 
Stewart  said. 

Sarzoza  hes  Insisted  that  he  had  to  take 
them  Immediately  because  Stewart's  secre- 
tary thus  informed  him. 

"What  about  controls  on  surplus  prop- 
erty?" asked  Fred  Wood.  Gilroy  city  ad- 
ministrator. 

"There  are  reportable  and  non-reportable 
items,"  Stewart  said.  "This  information  goes 
on  a  tape.  If  you  want  a  helicopter  I  can  get 
It  for  you  tomorrow.  If  you  want  a  ship,  you 
can  have  a  ship.  Any  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity activity  Is  qualified. 

"I  don't  worry  about  what  you're  asking 
for  or  taking.  But  you  should  have  a  program 
for  it. 

"Joe  got  those  postal  trucks  legally  as  far 
as  my  office  and  my  regulations  are  con- 
cerned. But  they  weren't  covered  by  govern- 
ment Insurance. 

"About  half  this  surplus  stuff  Is  brand 
new." 
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Aaked  Carmen  Patane.  a  GUgy  Area  Serv- 
ice Center  director.  "If  you  say  Itt  new.  how 
laltaurplua?"  _ 

"I'm  BtlU  trying  to  find  th»t  out,  a«ew»rt 
answered  breezily. 

•Maybe  this  explain*  why  the  American 
people  are  paying  taxea  out  of  their  e»n." 
Patane  suggested.  "If  an  Individual  ran  his 
bualness  this  way.  he  would  go  broke." 

"I  agree."  Stewart  said. 

The  conclusions  which  appear  obvious 
seem  to  be  corroborated  in  another  arti- 
cle In  the  same  issue  wherein  Mrs.  Wen- 
dy Atkins,  an  employee  of  another  serv- 
ice center,  is  quoted  as  saying:  "It  was 
like  shopping  in  a  candy  store."  This 
article  follows: 

Wkalkboat  on  Oanni  rem  Alvtso  Chixjwej* 
Gn.«OT— Mrs.  Wendy  Atkins,  an  employe 
of  the  Alvlso  Area  Service  Center,  recently 
discovered  the  wide,  wonderful  world  of  sur- 
plus properties  at  the  Oakland  Naval  Sup- 
ply Station. 

She   told   members  of   the   Gllroy  center: 
"It    was   like   shopping   in   a   candy   store. 

"Aa  you  know.  Alvlso  Is  at  the  end  of  San 
Francisco  "fiay  So  I  put  two  whaleboats  on 
freeze  Thaf  meant  that  If  I  could  And  some- 
one who  could  handle  them.  I  could  get  them 
lor  Alvlso. 

"Kids  could  have  such  a  wonderful  time 
on  whaleboats. 

"There  were  field  kitchens  Poor  people 
need  kitchens. 

"I  could  have  gotten  airplanes,  helicopters, 
trucks,  the  whole  bit."  Mrs.  Atkins  said. 

"And  there  was  that  dleael  engine  train. 
I  never  did  figure  out  how  I  would  get  It 
from  the  naval  base  to  Alvlso. 

"Here  was  equipment,  here  were  things 
and  we  dldnt  have  to  beg  money  to  buy 
them.  They  were  free.  Blanket*,  knives,  forks, 
spoons,  pots,  bassinets  " 

And  two  trucks. 

"I  had  to  give  up  those  two  trucks."  she 
admitted  rxiefully. 

•My  Area  Service  Center  didn't  know 
what  I  was  doing.  Unfortunately,  permission 
had  to  come  from  the  main  ofllce  In  San 
Jose. 

"When  the  main  office  found  out.  It  took 
the  steam  out  of  the  furnace. 

"The  main  office  chopped  out  everything. 

"When  I  called  the  director,  I  was  put 
on  the  carpet." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  implications  of  these 
news  articles  cannot  go  uninvestigated. 
Something  is  wrong  with  our  surplus  dis- 
posal program  if  so  few  controls  are  im- 
posed and  individuals  are  recklessly  In- 
vited to  shop  for  free  merchandise,  paid 
for  by  the  taxpayers,  as  though  they  were 
walking  through  a  candy  store  or  a 
cafeteria  line. 

When  these  remarks  are  printed  In  the 
Congressional  Record  I  shall  forward 
them  to  the  General  Accounting  Office 
for  whatever  action  that  body  deems  ad- 
visable. I  shall  also  forward  these  re- 
marks to  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration with  a  request  for  investigation 
and  possible  corrective  action.  As  I  see 
It.  the  minimum  action  which  OSA 
should  take  is  to  give  the  spokesman 
who  made  the  remarks  attributed  to  him 
a  full  and  complete  course  In  public 
relations. 

FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  HalpernI  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr    HALPERN.   Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 


particularly  gratified  by  the  President's 
recommendation  for  further  expansion 
of  the  food  stamp  program  in  his  farm 
message  to  Congress. 

This  food  program  is  not  only  of  In- 
estimable value  to  the  low-Income  fam- 
ilies who  use  food  stamps  to  buy  more 
and  better  food  but  is  also  of  great  im- 
portance to  local  businesses,  farmers  and 
the  general  economy  Ever  since  th^ 
President  signed  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of 
1964,  the  program  has  been  steadily  ex- 
panding from  an  original  43  project 
areas  to  over  850  areas  today.  By  early 
summer  food  stamps  will  be  helping 
bring  better  nutrition  to  over  2  million 
men,  women  and  children  in  1.200  areas 
of  the  Nation.  The  opportunity  for  bet- 
ter food  is  basic  to  buQdlng  the  health 
and  strength  necessary  to  break  the  cycle 
of  poverty  in  which  our  less  fortunate 
citizens  are  trapped. 

We  must  give  full  support  to  the  con- 
tinued expansion  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram, for  even  after  the  early  summer 
goal  Is  reached,  there  will  remain  some 
500  U.S.  counties  without  any  program 
of  food  help  for  their  needy  families.  As 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freeman  has 
said: 

We  must  continue  to  press  toward  the  goal 
of  assuring  every  citizen  In  the  VS.  the 
opportunity  for  a  full  and  nutritious  diet. 

As  a  nation  we  have  the  food  and  the 
means  to  distribute  it. 

We  must  be  especially  concerned  In 
the  light  of  Secretary  Freeman's  report 
of  the  latest  research  on  American  diets. 
Of  special  significance  is  that  among 
households  with  incomes  of  $3,000  and 
under.  36  percent  had  poor  diets. 

This  is  further  evidence  of  the  urgent 
need  for  making  the  best  possible  use 
of  the  Federal  food  assistance  programs 
In  helping  families  help  themselves  to 
a  better  diet. 

I  take  great  pride  as  a  Member  of 
Congress  and  as  a  private  citizen  in  the 
progress  we  have  made  In  recent  years, 
steadily  expanding  family  food  help  to 
the  needy. 

But,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
challenges  that  He  ahead  in  the  great 
humanitarian  cause  of  helping  all  of 
our  needj'  men.  women  and  children  meet 
the  basic  need  for  food. 


AVIA'nON'S  TEST-CHEATING 
RACKET 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  [Mr.  Thompsow]  Is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  the  millions  who  ride  with 
our  Nation's  airlines  and  the  more  tham 
100.000  aircraft  of  business  and  private 
aviation,  r.  dangerous  and  potentially 
deadly  situation  exists. 

An  article  published  this  week  In  Busi- 
ness and  Commercial  Aviation,  a  repu- 
table and  prominent  aviation  journal, 
names  people  and  places  which  leads  one 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a  vast 
Illegal  traffic,  probably  a  nationwide  or- 
ganization. In  stolen  examinations  used 
to  qualify  pilots  at  all  levels.  This  is  not 
only  of  concern  to  the  public  who  want 
to  see  the  safety  of  air  travel  increased 


but  to  the  pilots  who  are  proud  of  their 
profession  and  want  to  maintain  high 
standards. 

As  an  experienced  pilot  In  both  mili- 
tary and  civil  aviation.  I  cannot  imder- 
score  enough,  to  my  colleagues,  the  grav- 
ity of  such  a  situation.  The  highways 
of  the  air  are  in  part  composed  of  sophis- 
ticated electronic  signals,  very  definite 
air  traffic  rules  about  which  one  must 
have  an  Intimate  knowledge  and  safety 
is  compromised  when  a  person  obtains 
an  FAA  rating  based  on  the  score  he 
made  on  an  examination  which  had  been 
stolen  and  for  a  price  furnished  to  iiim 
in  advance. 

The  article  exposes  what  seems  to  be 
highly  illegal  traffic  in  the  actual  written 
examinations  administered  by  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration  which  must 
be  passed  by  anyone  desiring  a  legitimate 
flight  rating.  It  talks  of  so-called  schools 
where  one  can  enroll  and — for  a  price — 
learn  not  about  the  art  and  science  of 
flying  and  the  rules  and  regulations  that 
must  be  followed  to  be  a  qualified  pilot, 
but  rather  learn  in  something  on  the 
order  of  less  than  2  days  the  exact  an- 
swers to  the  written  Federal  Aviation 
test  being  given.  I  am  told  that  in  one 
instance  a  current  FAA  exam  was  se- 
cured from  an  illegal  source  even  before 
the  FAA  personnel  in  the  region  who  were 
to  administer  the  test  received  their  of- 
ficial copies. 

I  have  personally  discussed  the  alleea- 
tlons  and  accusations  set  forth  in  this 
article  with  people  Involved  in  the  in- 
vestigation that  prompted  the  expose  I 
have  also  spoken  to  a  representative  of  a 
legitimate  private  research  and  evalua- 
tion organization  whose  own  investiga- 
tion into  Illegal  traffic  with  the  material 
administered  by  the  organization  for  the 
selection  of  airline  crews  has  been  simi- 
larly pilfered,  reproduced  and  illegally 
sold  to  airline  pilot  applicants  by  ap- 
parently the  same  unsavory  individuals. 
I  am  told  that  a  check  into  the  police 
records  of  some  of  those  people  cited  in 
the  article  shows  convictions  for  grand 
larceny,    worthless    checks,    fraudulent 
mall-order  operations,  assault  and  bat- 
tery and  forging  of  draft  cards.  Some  of 
their  personal  lives  have  been  character- 
ized by  divorce,  nonsupport,  use  of  sev- 
eral aliases,  losing  jobs  because  of  steal- 
ing from  employers  and  operating  so- 
called  filght  schools  out  of  motel  rooms. 
In    addition,    one    Individual   as   ob- 
served In  the  magazine,  and  from  whom 
FAA  had  previously  seized  200  or  300 
FAA  exams  met  death  under  violent  and 
mysterious  circumstances. 

Judging  from  the  apparent  nationwide 
scope  of  this  nefarious  activity,  one  can 
easily  believe  it  is  a  highly  financed  and 
well-organized  operation  and  may  be 
connected  with  the  more  dangerous  ele- 
ments of  society. 

The  authors  directly  quote  an  appar- 
ently dedicated  FAA  official  as  having 
said  in  response  to  a  question  about  the 
theft  of  FAA  exams  and  how  they  get 
Into  the  wrong  hands  of  less-than-honest 
flight  schools,  "What  can  we  do?  They 
get  them  before  we  do.  It  seems." 

Congress  must  make  It  clear  that  we 
shall  not  tolerate  crimes  against  the 
legitimate    structure    of    society    and 
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should  bring  an  Immediate  halt  to  the 
activities  of  the  criminals  that  threaten 
both  the  safety  of  the  people  and  the 
confidence  they  hold  in  their  Representa- 
tives. 

The  article  calls  for  an  investigation 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Grovernment 
Operations,  on  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  serve,  and  I  concur  most  strongly.  If 
the  safety  of  the  American  people  is 
endangered  by  fraudulent  activities 
about  which  the  FAA  can  do  little,  as 
indicated  by  this  journalist.  It  appears 
the  regulations  should  be  amended  to 
correct  the  situation  as  expeditiously  as 
possible.  If,  under  the  present  Federal 
air  regulations,  the  Govermnent  Is  vir- 
tually powerless  in  dealing  with  this 
miasma  and  if  the  U.S.  attorneys.  FBI, 
and  FAA  lack  the  statutory  muscle  to 
maintain  the  Integrity  of  this  govern- 
mental function,  further  proliferation 
of  the  illegal  activity  could  result  in  con- 
ceivable, catastrophic  loss  of  life  and 
property. 

I  should  hope.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  my 
very  able  and  distinguished  chairman, 
Mr.  Dawson,  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  will  call  Im- 
mediate executive  sessions  of  the  appro- 
priate subcommittee  to  gather  facts 
from  the  public  and  officials  Involved 
about  what  is  described  as  a  multi- 
million-dollar racket. 

The  article  points  out  the  legal  prob- 
lems involved  in  closing  down  such  op- 
erations and  points  out  the  suggestions 
made  by  an  FAA  official: 

Drop  the  tests  as  a  PAA  function.  Let  each 
licensed  flight  school  devise  Its  own  exam, 
oral  or  written,  administered  by  the  school's 
chief  examiner.  When  the  school  decides  the 
student  is  ready,  the  FAA  inspector  can  ad- 
minister a  searching  oral  review  as  part  of 
the  complete  test,  rather  than  the  binef  oral 
now  given.  (Should  one  school  have  more 
than  Its  share  of  failures  on  the  PAA  oral. 
It  would  lose  the  testing  privilege  and  per- 
hiips  Its  approval.) 

Another  approach  simply  would  be  to 
eliminate  the  written  exams  altogether  (as 
many  colleges  are  doing)  and  evaluate  a  stu- 
dent's performance  from  a  written  record  of 
achievement  or  statement  from  his  Instruc- 
tor that  he  Is  convinced  his  student  Is  well- 
versed  In  the  areas  covered  In  the  wrlttens. 
Should  an  Instructor  decide  to  make  an  ex- 
tra buck  with  some  bogus  signing  off  of  in- 
struction, severe  penalties  could  be  meted 
out.  Including  revocation  of  all  his  tickets 
and  a  fat  fine,  and  blacklisting  by  private 
aviation  organizations. 

I  would  offer  another  alternative  for 
consideration:  In  order  to  obtain  any 
particular  level  of  knowledge  and  pro- 
ficiency, require  that  before  an  applicant 
is  eligible  to  take  an  examination  he 
must  first  have  completed  a  prescribed 
cx)urse  from  an  FAA-approved  source  and 
have  the  written  assurance  of  the  in- 
structor that  the  applicant  is  ready  for 
an  intensive  and  in-depth  examination 
as  well  as  the  actual  flying  checkout. 
For  those  who  would  object  that  their 
freedoms  were  being  Infringed  on  by  be- 
ing forced  to  go  through  FAA-approved 
courses  or  attend  FAA  licensed  schools 
before  they  can  take  an  exam  to  be  li- 
censed, we  need  only  point  out  that  the 
precedent  is  well  founded  in  other  pro- 
fessions, such  as  law,  medicine,  and  so 
forth. 
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Though  I  do  not  hold  any  of  these 
alternatives  out  as  the  total  answer,  I 
cannot  stand  idly  by  and  see  the  reputa- 
tion, safety,  life  and  limb  of  all  the 
dedicated  and  conscientious  pilots  in 
this  country  being  in  jeopardy  by  a  few 
who  would  go  up  into  the  airways  with- 
out the  proper  knowledge  and/or 
ability. 

As  a  lifelong  pilot  and  a  concerned 
representative  of  a  district  that  ranks 
as  a  major  aviation  terminal,  I  cannot 
overstate  the  inunediate  necessity  to  In- 
vestigate this  matter  and  the  vital  need 
to  devise  summary  controls  and  correc- 
tions should  the  allegations  prove  even 
partially  true.  A  poorly  qualified  pilot 
operating  in  today's  airspace  is  guiding 
a  potentially  lethal  missile  at  both  other 
aircraft  and  citizens  on  the  ground. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  Include  the  text  of  the  article 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Aviation's  Tist-Cheating  Racket 
B/CA  collects  some  notes  from  the  under- 
ground, records  some  allegations,  and  makes 
some  obserrafions.  It's  a  mvlti-million-dollar 
operation  on  one  likes  to  talk  about,  though, 
it  could  be  killing  a  lot  of  people. 

In  early  December,  1967,  FAA's  GADO  of- 
fice In  Denver,  Colorado,  announced  It  had 
seized  a  number  of  FAA  airman  exams  from 
a  filght  school  in  Greeley,  Colo.,  and  the  re- 
sulting publicity  marked  the  unveiling  of 
one  of  aviation's  best-known  secrets.  The 
traffic  in  stolen,  copied,  photographed,  or 
otherwise  pilfered  FAA  examinations  Is  both 
lucrative  and  long-standing.  In  1967  alone,  It 
Is  estimated  that  some  $5  million  was  plopped 
Into  the  hands  of  the  exam  racketeers,  and 
that  amount  is  paltry  indeed  in  comparison 
to  the  inestimable  danger  to  life  and  prop- 
erty such  operations  threaten. 

In  the  Denver  incident,  an  unnamed  Swiss 
citizen  complained  to  Denver  GADO  that  Air 
Training  Center  in  Greeley,  which  had  sold 
him  a  ground  school  course,  was  merely  tell- 
ing him  answers  to  actual  questions  lifted 
verbatim  from  official  FAA  tests.  On  the  basis 
of  the  man's  testimony,  a  search  warrant  was 
Issued  and  the  U.S.  Attorney  in  Denver  found 
exams  and  films  of  exams  in  the  possession 
of  Rodney  Capron,  a  24-year-old  filght  in- 
structor. Capron  allegedly  photographed 
copies  of  examinations  that  had  been  stolen 
previously  from  FAA  Flight  Service  in  Trini- 
dad. Colorado. 

The  theft  of  FAA  examinations  probably 
began  the  day  the  first  one  was  published, 
and  the  traffic  has  been  lively  ever  since.  One 
of  the  most  revered  and  able  of  thieves  in 
the  aviation  business  was  the  late  Alfred 
Henry  McCurdy,  of  Miami  and  other  places. 
For  years  and  years.  McCurdy  peddled  FAA 
exam  contraband  to  aspiring  pilots  in  Florida 
and  New  York,  operating  from  McCurdy 
Aviation,  838  Okeechobee  Rd.,  Hlaleah.  In 
1962,  Miami  GADO  reports,  FAA  broke  into 
McCurdy's  apartment  and  picked  up  "200 
or  300  copies  of  stolen  airman  exams."  In 
early  June,  1966,  the  redoubtable  McCurdy 
broke  Into  someone  else's  apartment  himself 
In  Miami  Beach  and  was  greeted  with  three 
shotgun  blasts  from  the  Miami  Beach  Spe- 
cial Enforcement  Squad,  which  proved  fatal 
to  McCurdy  but  did  nothing  to  crimp  the 
business. 

In  1967,  PAA-Mlaml  administered  more 
than  8000  written  examinations,  making  It 
the  busiest  in  the  nation.  So  for  anyone  in- 
terested in  helping  out  the  test-takers  on 
either  a  legitimate  or  illegitimate  basis, 
Miami  is  the  country's  choicest  location.  Add 
to  this  one  of  the  nation's  most  exquisitely 
corrupt  Judicial  systems,  and  the  magic  city 
of  Blscayne  must  get  the  nod  for  being  the 
warmest   spot    for    larceny    south    of    Cook 


County.  111.  For  the  aviation  minded,  Miami 
will  supply  phony  pilot's  licenses,  forged 
medical  certificates,  two-day  reviews  of  any 
FAA  exam,  astoundlngly  efficient  preparation 
for  airline  pre-employment  and  Stanlne 
examinations,  and  we  are  told,  someone  up- 
state with  an  FAA-deslgnee  approval  peddles 
tickets  without  so  much  as  an  airplane  ride. 
In  view  of  Miami's  unenviable  reputation. 
B/CA  went  gumshoeing  under  the  sub-tropi- 
cal sun.  the  results  of  which  furtive  Investi- 
gation are  here  recorded. 

EXCITING   MIAMI   SPRINGS 

To  the  north  and  west  of  Miami  Interna- 
tional Airport  lies  the  city  of  Miami  Springs, 
wherein  live  most  Miami-based  young  airline 
pilots  and  stewardesses.  For  many  years  it 
was  the  center  of  much  of  Miami's  narcotic 
traffic  and  the  home  of  more  than  Its  share 
of  criminals.  Along  NW  36th  Street,  which 
runs  parallel  to  Miami's  runway  9L,-27R.  are 
aviation  ground  schools.  Pan  Am's  and  East- 
em's  pilot-htrlng  offices,  a  bunch  of  aircraft 
supply  houses,  and  a  continuous  parade  of 
grinning  stewardess  trainees.  It  was  In 
Miami  Springs  that  B/CA  made  its  first  con- 
tact. On  Curtis  Parkway,  which  runs  north 
from  36th  Street,  is  Curtis  School  of  Aero- 
nautics, a  tiny  storefront  in  the  Springs 
Shopping  Center.  The  plate  glass  window  and 
door  are  backed  with  closed  Venetian  blinds, 
as  they  have  been  since  the  business  opened 
years  ago.  The  Curtis  name  is  pasted  Inside 
the  window  with  gold  luminous  house-letter- 
ing. 

Owner  (apparent)  and  operator  of  Curtis 
is  Mr.  Fred  Landry,  a  36-year-old.  handsome, 
soft-spoken,  young  businessman  born  In  Nor- 
wood. Massachusetts.  Mr.  Landry  has  been  In 
aviation  most  of  his  life,  as  a  mechanic  in 
Massachusetts,  then  with  United  Airlines,  as 
a  helicopter  pilot  In  Alaska,  and  In  some 
capacity  with  now-defunct  Imperial  Airlines. 
His  pilot's  license  number  (Commercial)  Is 
1393188.  issued  In  August  of  1961. 

One  of  Curtis'  services  to  aviation  Is  the 
sale  of  preparation  books  for  all  sorts  of 
exams,  which  Curtis  calls  "Key  Books."  These 
pamphlets  contain  practice  questions  for  the 
applicable  exam,  and  though  they  are  Inter- 
estingly close  to  the  exact  questions  on  the 
real  tests,  they  are  not  precisely  the  same. 
But  we  decided  it  would  provide  opportunity 
to  discuss  fiying  and  such  with  Fred  Landry 
if  we  were  to  drop  in  and  buy  a  book. 

"This  won't  guarantee  you  the  Job,  of 
course,"  confided  Landry  as  we  handed  him 
five  bucks  (which  he  plopped  In  his  wallet, 
apparently  not  being  able  to  afford  a  cash 
register) .  In  the  back  room  of  the  store  sat 
two  men  studying  booklets,  and  we  studied 
the  nearest  pupil  as  he  slid  a  ruler  down  the 
page,  step  by  step.  There  was  no  Instructor 
present.  "What  airline  are  you  going  with?" 
Landry  asked.  "Eastern."  we  guessed,  "can 
you  help  with  the  pre-employment  and 
Stanlne?" 

Landry  told  us  that  for  $500  he  would 
give  us  a  two-day  preparation  and  guaran- 
tee a  high  grade  with  the  airline  tests.  "We 
have  Eastern's."  was  his  assurance.  "How 
about  the  FAA  Flight  Engineer  written?"  was 
our  next  inquiry.  "That's  $300,  also  two  days. 
You  won't  learn  anything,  you  understand. 
We  Just  give  you  the  pertinent  material." 
Those  were  almost  the  exact  words  that  an- 
other Investigator  (who  had  worked  with 
B/CA  earlier)  heard  when  she  called  Curtis 
about  preparation  for  the  Commercial  writ- 
ten. Our  agent,  a  Delta  Air  Lines  stewardess, 
contacted  Curtis  and  advised  that  her  boy- 
friend would  teach  her  to  fly  If  she  passed 
the  Commerical  written.  At  the  time,  Landry's 
secretary,  Mrs.  Betty  Llnde,  who  Landry  says 
has  gotten  married  and  retired  now,  told  our 
stewardess  she  could  pass  the  test  with  two 
days  preparation,  again  Just  getting  "perti- 
nent information  ...  If  you  follow  me  .  .  ." 
The  stewardess  advised  she  had  not  one  hour 
flying  time,  and  Mrs.  Unde  said  that  made 
no  difference. 
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B/CA  haa  Ulked  to  several  pUoU  (antl  non- 
pUota)  who  claim  they  have  bought  PAA 
exama  and /or  pre-employment  exama  (on  a 
■tudy-m-the-achool  baala)  from  Curtla 
School  of  AeronauUca.  In  April  of  19«7.  Amer- 
ican Xnatltutee  for  Research  persuaded  the 
VS.  District  Court  of  Florida  to  Uaue  a  re- 
straining Injunction  against  Mr.  Fred  lAn- 
dry.  doing  business  as  Curtto  School  of  Aero- 
nautics, to  halt  Landry's  use  of  any  of  the 
materials  or  copyrighted  material  of  the 
plalntlir.  who  publishes  the  Stanlne  bat- 
teries. Landry  was  further  enjoined  from 
claiming  he  had  any  part  of  AIR's  tests,  and 
to  deny  that  he  knows  the  real  quesUons. 
answers  or  problems  that  appear  on  the  AIR 
Stanlne  examinations. 

With  a  promise  to  Landry  to  return  for 
the  test  preparation.  B/CA  took  a  trip  to 
Opa-Iiocka  Airport,  probably  the  busiest 
avlatlon-tralnlng  center  in  the  world.  We 
talked  to  the  chief  of  one  of  the  big  flight 
schools,  one  which  B 'CA  personally  knows 
to  be  impeccably  honest  (and  likewise  suc- 
cessful). "Well,"  our  friend  offered,  "Curtis 
comes  around  to  our  dormitories  and  tells 
one  of  the  kids  [flight  students]  he'll  give 
Mm  all  the  exams  for  nothing  If  he  will 
bring  15  Mftre  guys  In  that  will  pay  Of 
cour*B  th^nr  selling  hot  exams.  If  we  find 
out  about  one  of  our  kid's  involvement.  I 
take  him  in  here  and  straighten  him  out." 

The  school  director  was  unusually  candid. 
We  asked  10  to  15  other  Bilaml  aviation 
people  about  this  business  and  almost  with- 
out fall  got  a  generally  disappointing  reac- 
tion. Everyone  had  kind  advice,  a  half- 
dlsg\isted  smile,  and  usually  a  quiet  ad- 
monition to  go  back  to  New  York  before  we 
found  ourselves  In  the  Miami  River.  "This 
Isn't  some  two-bit  operation. "  we  were  told. 
"These  guys  don't  take  kindly  to  someone 
who  threatens  a  mllllon-dollar-a-year 
business." 

But  we  did  run  Into  one  young  man  who 
was  happy  to  report  that  he  bought  "the 
Stanlne"  for  •500.  busted  the  test  anj-way, 
and  got  his  money  back.  Jilarvellng  at  the 
curious  honesty  of  the  test  seller,  we  asked 
where  we  might  get  the  exam.  He  sent  us 
to  Air  Florida.  Inc.,  also  called  AFI,  on  Opa- 
Locka  fleld.  AFI  Is  a  little  flight  school  oper- 
ated by  Mr.  A  Burnett.  Burnett  Is  an  old 
face  around  Miami  aviation  circles,  and 
lately  has  made  quite  a  succes  of  the  flying 
business.  Judging  from  the  plush  ofllce  we 
sat  down  In  to  talk.  (When  Burnett  al- 
legedly sold  the  preparation  for  the  Stanlne 
to  our  confidant,  he  operated  as  Southeast 
Aero.) 

On  Burnett's  ofllce  table  was  a  copy  of  the 
Fraternal  Order  of  Police  Magazine  and  a 
couple  of  Beechcraft  brochures.  Beside  him 
hung  an  Eastern  Air  Lines  copilot  uniform, 
which  belonged  to  his  partner,  he  told  us. 
Mr.  Burnett  was  not  anxious  to  give  us  smy 
Information.  He  admitted  he  could  prepare 
us  for  "the  Stanlne  and  preemployment"  If 
we  were  to  apply  to  Eastern.  Not  quite  satis- 
fled,  we  persisted,  and  said  someone  across 
the  way  told  us  he  had  taken  the  test  from 
AFI  and  claimed  he  had  "about  half"  of  It. 
Burnett  nodded  and  suggested  that  we  shop 
around.  He  then  gave  us  the  name  of  Don 
King,  who,  he  said,  gets  $300  for  the  test. 
(The  King  advertisement  app>ear8  In  the 
Miami  Herald  regularly,  selling  simply  "Air- 
line Test  PreparaOon")  We  then  asked  If  we 
could  get  briefed  on  the  FAA  Engineers  exam, 
and  Burnett  said  he  could  arrange  It. 

We  talked  to  flight-school  operators.  In- 
structors and  students.  Everybody  knew  what 
was  happening  where,  but  apparently  didn't 
want  to  kill  a  good  thing  or  demurred  from 
getting  Involved  for  fear  of  loss  of  good 
health.  Other  investigations  turned  up  alle- 
gations of  operations  in  Ft.  Worth.  San  Diego, 
Seattle,  New  York  City  and  Tampa,  Pla. 

One  company  told  B/CA  it  has  spent  some 
•40,000  for  private  investlgaOons  Into  Illegal 
test  trafllc  In  the  Miami  area,  the  results  of 


which  sleuthing  are,  of  course,  private  and 
confidential  at  this  point. 

The  Colorado  case,  Denver  FAA  says.  Is 
"closed"  with  its  report  to  the  US.  Attorney. 
Denver  Assistant  Attorney  M.  C.  Branch,  who 
says  he  hasn't  read  the  report,  la  doubtful 
that  any  "substantive  action  can  be  taken." 
In  another  case  in  Texas,  a  publisher  has 
been  reproducing  FAA  materials  and  selling 
the  tests  through  "two  flight  schools"  (some- 
where in  the  Dallas-Pt.  Worth  area).  FAA 
says  no  administrative  action  has  been  taken 
agalnat  the  flight  schools.  Although  the  pub- 
lisher was  "actually  publishing  the  exama," 
FAA  says  it  can't  do  anything  because  "he's 
not  connected  with  aviation." 

Faye  Llnehan  Is  the  head  of  Miami  FAA 
OADO.  He  "knows  all  about  this  business. " 
one  commentator  assured.  So  B/CA  asked 
Llnehan  simply  why  doesn't  he  do  some- 
thing about  Curtis  and  the  others  if  they  are 
in  fact  dealing  In  FAA  eaxmlnatlons  Illegally, 
phrasing  the  question  so  he  could  deny 
knowledge  of  such  trafllc  should  he  choose 
to  do  so.  "What  can  we  do?"  was  the  unsur- 
prising answer.  "They  get  them  before  we  do. 
It  seems. "  Llnehan  Is  known  In  Miami  as  a 
good  administrator  and  not  one  to  be  pushed 
about.  But  even  his  a-ft-3-ln.  frame  can't 
stop  the  Illicit  test  traffic  In  his  district,  even 
though  he  knows  it's  the  busiest  place  In 
the  country  for  that  dubious  fleld  of  educa- 
tion. 

Llnehan's  explanation  was  nearly  the  same 
as  that  of  the  FAA  Compliance  and  Security 
section  m  Washington.  It  concerns,  mainly, 
the   law,    which    In   this   case   protects   the 
crooks.   FAA   Is   not   primarily   an   enforce- 
ment agency.  In  all  the  Fedral  Air  Regula- 
tions, Just  three  short  paragraphs  deal  with 
cheating  on  airman  examinations,  and  the 
penalties   provided   are   about   as   toothy   as 
a  timid  chicken.  The  Feds  can  suspend  the 
airman  certlflcate  of  people  Involved  in  such 
duplicity  (as  they  did  in  Oreeley,  Colo.)  or 
pull  the  FAA  school  approval.  That's  about 
all.  These  are  "civil  penalties,"  not  criminal 
penalties.  Criminal  acts  against  the  United 
States  are  usually  handled  through  the  de- 
partment of  Justice.  So  FAA  has  to  go  to  a 
U.S.  Attorney  in  order  to  prosecute  in  these 
matters,  again  as  It  did  in  the  Greeley  case. 
The  applicable  laws  Include  defrauding  the 
government,  theft  and  possession  of  govern- 
ment property  (Sec.  20.17  of  U.S.  Code) ,  and 
thwarting  the  legitimate  function  of  the  gov- 
ernment.  Obviously,    these   are   fuzzy   legal 
areas;   Does  the  possession  of  photographs 
of  government  property  constitute  theft  of 
government  property?   (We  have  some  pic- 
tures of  B-58S  m  our  flies,  after  all.)  If  It  Is  a 
crime  to  thwart  the  legitimate  function  of 
government,  what  about  the  usual  impunity 
of  extremes  by  protestors  and  strikes  by  pub- 
lic  employees?   And   as  for  defrauding  the 
government,  the  wording  Is  too  remote  for 
1968  courts  to  even  consider  that  applica- 
tion. U.S.  Attorneys  therefore,  are  not  only 
reluctant    to    get    Involved,    they    probably 
would  be  wasting  everyone's  time.  The  Jus- 
tice Department  doesn't  consider  a  "piece  of 
paper"  stolen  from  the  government  Important 
enough  to  warrant  extensive  legal  action,  a 
patently    ridiculous    contention,    of    course. 
The  simple  truth  Is  that  there  is  presently 
no  tough  law  on  the  books  to  stop  this  chi- 
canery. About  the  only  avenue  is  through 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and  Its  friends 
at  the  FBI,  The  test-sellers.  It  would  seem, 
don't  claim  all  the  take  on  their  tax  forms. 
The  second  major  obstacle  preventing  legal 
restraint  of  the  business  is  getting  the  goods 
on  the  bad  guys.  FAA  has  "investigated  Cur- 
tis School  of  Aeronautics  and  others,  .   .   . 
but  we  couldn't  And  exactly  what  we  want- 
ed." If  FAA  sends  a  man  Into  a  suspected 
operation   (as  often  probers  have  done)    to 
act  as  a  private  citizen  buying  some  services, 
the  courts  look  on  it  as  "entrapment"  and 
evidence  from  that  method  is  not  well-loved 
in  court. 


"We  are  fairly  certain  this  Is  a  nationwide 
cooperative  eOort."  FAA  told  us.  "We  also 
suspect  the  material  is  coming  through  one 
or  more  government  employees.  But  we  can't 
spend  a  lot  of  time  and  money  Investigating 
brush  Area.  We  have  to  And  the  source." 

Rewriting  the  examinations  is  costly,  tltne- 
oousumlng.  and  relatively  silly.  "There  are 
only  so  many  ways  you  can  phrase  a  ques- 
tion," Miami's  Llnehan  observed.  Or.  a  FAA- 
Oklahoma  City  points  out.  "Hundreds  of 
man-hours  are  needed  to  devise  original 
questions.  Then  the  sharpies  change  a  word 
or  two  and  the  tests  can't  really  be  picked  out 
as  forgeries  by  the  customer  nor  duplications 
by  the  FAA." 

But  maybe  the  solution  Is  not  In  prosecxi- 
tlon.  Llnehan  offers  this  suggestion:  Drop 
the  tests  as  an  FAA  function.  Let  each  li- 
censed flight  school  devise  ita  own  exam,  oral 
or  written,  administered  by  the  school's  chief 
examiner.  When  the  school  decides  the  stu- 
dent is  ready,  the  FAA  Inspector  can  ad- 
minister a  searching  oral  review  as  part  of 
the  complete  test,  rather  than  the  brief  oral 
now  given.  (Should  one  school  have  more 
than  lU  share  of  failures  on  the  FAA  oral,  it 
would  lose  the  testing  privilege  and  perh.ips 
Its  approval.) 

Another  approach  simply  would  be  to  elim- 
inate the  written  exams  altogether  (as  many 
colleges  are  doing)  and  evaluate  a  student's 
performance  from  a  written  record  of 
achievement  or  statement  from  his  Instructor 
that  he  Is  convinced  his  student  Is  welt- 
versed  In  the  areas  covered  in  the  writtens. 
Should  an  Instructor  decide  to  make  an 
extra  buck  with  some  bog^s  signing  off  of 
instruction,  severe  penalties  could  be  meted 
out,  including  revocation  of  all  his  tickets 
and  a  fat  fine,  and  blacklisting  by  private 
aviation  organizations. 

With  regard  to  the  Stanlne  and  pre- 
employment  psychological  examinations,  the 
airlines  (Eastern  claims:  "We  know  who  get 
the  briefing  from  Curtis")  require  that  the 
applicant  All  In  all  sources  of  his  previous 
training.  If  he  falls  to  name  a  known  test- 
selling  school  and  actually  has  attended  such 
an  institution  of  higher  learning,  he  subjects 
himself  to  dismissal  at  any  time  In  the  future 
on  that  basis  alone.  Further,  a  man  who 
spends  $500  on  any  of  these  preparations  is 
taking  a  bad  bet.  The  Stanlne  measures  a 
man's  '"tralnabillty,"  among  other  things.  If 
he  beats  the  tests  through  collusion,  and  if 
the  tests  are  reliable  and  valid,  he'll  prob- 
ably have  his  problems  in  getting  through 
the  training  program  anyway.  (Considering 
today's  training  costs,  this  is  not  exactly 
kindness  to  a  potential  employer.)  Moreover, 
if  he  is  discovered  (when  applying  to  Eastern 
for  example,  who.  again,  claim  they  know). 
he's  in  trouble  with  any  other  airline  that 
requires  administration  of  the  Stanlnes  to 
appllcanta.  since  his  earlier  false  declaration 
that  he  hasn't  been  coached  Is  on  record  with 
the  American  Institutes  for  Research,  author 
and  administrator  of  the  examination  serv- 
ices. This  statement,  with  permission  of  the 
applicant  (mandatory  before  being  tested). 
becomes  an  Integral  part  of  the  employment 
application  for  other  airlines. 

The  Stanlne  people  claim  to  be  investing  in 
a  security  program  that  will  make  it  less 
worthwhile  for  thieves  to  ply  their  trade  on 
these  tests.  "But."  said  an  AIR  source,  "we're 
still  going  to  need  all  the  help  we  can  get 
from  the  airlines  and  from  the  law-enforce- 
ment agencies."  "It's  [the  test  stealing)  a 
very  serious  matter,  which  make  our  normal 
Job  much  more  difficult  to  do. "  AIR  told  us. 
At  ai;y  rate.  B/CA  strongly  urges  the  House 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  (or 
the  Senate  counterpart)  to  conduct  a  full  in- 
vestigation. These  committees  are  charged 
with  keeping  an  eye  on  the  operations  o'. 
government  agencies  and  bureaus.  If  FAA  is 
unable  to  give  extoninatlona  to  pilots  equita- 
bly and  efficiently.  Congress  should  know 
about  it. 


The  shrugged -shoulders  reaction  to  known 
crime  may  be  lashlonable,  but  It's  hardly  de- 
fensible. It  is  inconceivable  that  the  U.S. 
Government  lacks  the  power  (or  the  Inclina- 
tion) to  either  prosecute  those  responsible 
for  the  illegal  traffic  In  examinations  or  to 
devise  a  policy  that  renders  the  whole  busi- 
ness Infeaslble.  The  exama  are  being  stolen 
and  reproduced  and  all  means  to  date  to 
control  the  pilfering  have  failed.  Local  U.S. 
Attorneys  may  look  upon  this  as  trivia,  but 
the  aviation  community  cannot.  A  man  not 
capable  of  passing  a  written  examination, 
that  requires  but  an  average  intelligence 
and  a  minimum  of  training  to  negotiate,  Is 
quite  probably  Incapable  of  operating  an 
aircraft — and  most  certainly  not  In  today's 
airspace — safely. 

We  are  Instructed  that  the  primary  mission 
or  the  FAA  is  safety  in  the  airspace.  That  the 
sale  of  these  tests  is  a  compromise  of  safety 
is  obvious.  And  If  FAA  and  Congress  cannot 
do  the  Job,  or  chooae  not  to.  It  will  then 
become  Incumbent  upon  every  employer  to 
vigorously  Investigate  a  pilot-applicant's 
training  and  assume  where  there's  smoke 
there's  fire,  or  In  this  case,  where  there  Is 
unsavory  association  there  Is  collusion.  If  an 
airline  or  corporate  operation  makes  It  clear 
to  appllcanta  that  all  previous  training  will 
be  thoroughly  reviewed.  th»>y'll  do  everyone 
a  favor.  (It  is  axiomatic,  of  course,  that  If 
the  airlines  do  know  who's  getting  prepped 
on  their  employment  teste  and  FAA  airman 
exams,  the  test  sellers  would  not  enjoy  the 
booming  business  they  obviously  do.  Farther, 
the  airlines  themselves  aren't  entirely  pristine 
In  this  preparation  business.  Many  copilots 
undergo  Intensive  cram  courses  before  the 
ATR  written,  again  Involving  Just  "perti- 
nent information.") 

Tlie  government,  should  it  wish  to  prose- 
cute and  at  least  limit  this  crime,  needs  the 
help  of  citizens  not  officially  connected  with 
a  federal  agency.  If  anyone  can  secure  doc- 
mcnted  proof  (or  at  least  verbal  proof)  of 
this  racket's  operations  anywhere,  he  would 
direct  this  Information  to  Washington's  en- 
forcement section  of  FAA  or  a  local  OADO, 
or  failing  any  satisfactory  reaction,  this 
magazine.  If  you  prefer  to  stand  by  and  let 
someone  else  get  Involved,  don't  ride  In  air- 
planes. 

PAYING  RANSOM  TO  EDUCATE  YOUR 
CHILDREN:  ADDRESS  BY  GOV. 
CLAUDE  KIRK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  first  major  speeches  I  made  during 
my  earliest  months  in  Congress  was  on 
the  topic  of  education.  Since  then  I 
have  made  many  more  and  I  have  de- 
voted a  great  deal  of  my  time  to  the 
problems  in  this  area. 

No  Member  of  this  body  takes  the  prob- 
lems of  education  lightly,  and  for  this 
reason  I  wish  to  include  in  the  Record 
today,  a  speech  by  the  Governor  of  Flor- 
ida, Claude  Kirk,  on  the  topic  which  has 
recently  generated  so  much  attention — 
sanctions. 

I  can  remember  another  speech  on 
education  which  I  made  in  late  1963  and 
in  which  I  warned  about  the  drive  by 
the  National  Education  Association  for 
sanctions  rights  at  the  local  level.  Gov- 
ernor Kirk  demonstrates  this  is  the  prob- 
lem as  it  exists  on  the  statewide  level. 
Governor  Kirk  delivered  this  speech  to 
the  Public  Schools  Association,  Concord, 
N.H.,  on  February  7. 


I  would  also  like  to  indicate  the  situ- 
ation more  fully  by  including  the  intro- 
ductory remarks  of  Mr.  Meldrim  Thomp- 
son. Jr.,  president  of  the  association: 

Introduction  op  Governor  Kirk 
(By  Meldrim  Thompson,  Jr.,  president.  Public 
Schools  Association) 
We  in  New  Hampshire  are  Justly  proud  of 
a  commitment  to  public  education  that,  with 
Massachusetts,  is  the  oldest  in  the  Nation.  In 
1647  when  we  were  part  of  the  Bay  State 
Colony,  our  colonial  legislature  provided  for 
public  education  after  "the  Lord  hath  in- 
creased the  number  of  householders  In  a 
town  to  fifty." 

This  was  almost  150  years  before  Washing- 
ton became  President  and  almost  200  years 
before  Florida  Joined  our  Union  of  States.  It 
was  about  that  time  In  Florida's  history 
when  the  ancestors  of  the  present  day  Semi- 
nole Indians  were  cavorting  In  the  Everglades 
as  the  original  land  speculators,  a  multi-mil- 
lion dollar  fact  recently  recognized  by  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Claims. 

Thus,  for  330  years  we  In  the  Granite  State 
have  believed  in  and  worked  for  the  educa- 
tion of  our  children  at  public  expense. 

It  is  difficult  to  categorize  quality  as  it  ap- 
plies to  education.  We  think  it  is  significant 
that  NBA  statistics  show  that  resulte 
achieved  in  our  public  schools  are  well  above 
the  average  for  the  Nation  in  a  number  of 
categories.  For  example,  in  the  percentage 
rate  of  Increase  In  students  completing  high 
school. 

These  better  than  national  average  resulte 
we  obtain  by  a  truly  remarkable  financial 
effort.  Approximately  one-third  of  oiu-  cur- 
rent State  budget  of  53  million  plus  is  ear- 
marked for  the  support  of  education.  In  ad- 
dition, we  raised  last  year  In  our  local  school 
district  meetings  70  million  dollars  for  our 
public  schools. 

This  huge  sum  for  our  public  schools,  the 
largest  percentage  locally  raised  in  any  State, 
eloquently  indicates  that  our  local  voters  are 
concerned  about,  committed  to,  and  watch- 
ful over  public  education. 

Our  people  believe  in  good  teaching  and 
have  demonstrated  their  willingness  to  pay 
for  It.  Last  year  the  legislature  failed  to  act 
on  a  recommended  $5,200  minimum  teachers 
salary,  but  today  all  over  our  State  local 
school  boards  are  quietly  and  honestly  facing 
the  fact  of  teacher  salary  competition  by 
raising  their  local  mlnlmums  above  the  sug- 
gested $5,200. 

Recently  It  was  discovered  by  the  local 
unit  of  the  NEA  that  our  educational  body 
politic  was  suffering  from  a  malady  they  de- 
scribe as  "seriously  deteriorating  educational 
conditions."  And  the  hint  is  abroad  that 
New  Hampshire  may  soon  be  consigned  to  the 
same  sanction  health  waters  now  occupied  by 
Florida. 

Thus,  the  unrest  In  education  as  evi- 
denced by  94  teacher  walkoute  across  the 
Nation  In  the  past  six  months  is  awash  in 
the  plains  and  valleys  of  our  own  State.  For 
this  reason  we  believe  that  every  citizen  of 
our  State  vnil  want  to  know  what  school 
sanctions  mean  and  how  to  face  up  to  them. 
We  or  the  public  schools  association  are 
genuinely  privileged  to  be  able  to  present  to 
you  this  evening  the  children's  champion  in 
the  field  of  public  education,  a  man  of  rec- 
ognized courage  and  constructive  vision  who 
la  now  valiantly  struggling  with  many  of  the 
similar  educational  problems  that  loom  on 
oiu"  New  Hampshire  horizon — his  excellency, 
the  Honorable  Claude  R.  Kirk,  Jr.,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Florida. 

I  have  indicated  the  knowledge  and 
concern  which  Mr.  Thompson  has  for 
education  through  previous  articles  of 
his  which  I  have  inserted  into  the  Record. 
He  is.  of  course,  distressed  that  his  State 
is  facing  the  problems  discussed  by  Gov- 


ernor Kirk.  I  think  we  all  should  be  con- 
cerned. 

Governor  Kirk's  message  follows: 
Address  or  Gov.  CJlaude  R.  Kirk,  Jr.,  to  the 
PUBLIC  Schools  Association.  Concord. N.H., 
February  7. 1968 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Sanctions  is  a  dirty 
word. 

It  is  a  threat.  It  is  intimidation.  It  is  bully- 
ing, and  it  has  no  place  in  the  relationship 
between  a  sovereign  state  and  those  who  have 
accepted  positions  in  Government — or  their 
representatives. 

We  are  here  tonight  because  of  this  dirty 
word — and  the  threat  of  It — have  been  used 
to  bully  American  taxpayers  In  state  after 
s'bute. 

Taxpayers  in  America  are  docile.  Tliey  are 
obedient.  They  are  long-suffering.  But  they 
don't  like  to  be  bullied.  Especially  by  edu- 
cation unions  or  associations  that  get  the 
lion's  share  of  their  tax  dollars. 

Certain  of  the  teacher  organizations  por- 
tray their  members  as  long-suffering  and 
much  persecuted,  laboring  under  sweatehop 
conditions.  You  and  I  know  that  this  picture 
Is  not  factual  and  that  on  the  contrary, 
teachers  have  made  tremendous  progress  to- 
ward improved  working  conditions  and  bet- 
ter salaries. 

Tlieir  propaganda  pays  Up-servlce  to  the 
"Great  Problems"  and  the  "Unfilled  Needs" 
of  education — but  their  real  demand  alwajrs 
seem  to  be  one  of  more  money  In  the  pay 
envelopes. 

And  while  no  citizen  is  uninterested  in  or 
unconcerned  with  the  needs  of  education — 
and  while  there  are  few  indeed  who  are  un- 
willing to  pay  the  bill  for  real  quality  edu- 
cation for  their  children — there  are  millions 
of  Americans  who  are  in  a  state  of  near  re- 
bellion over  this  constant  goading  of  the 
public  by  the  teacher  unions. 

In  Florida  we  are  the  29th  state  in  per 
capita  Income — but  in  1966-1967  we  paid  in- 
structional salaries  averaging  within  $44  dol- 
lars of  the  national  median — $7,085  dollars. 
Nevertheless,  in  1967,  the  Florida  Teacher 
Association  threatened  us  with  sanctions. 
Imposed  sanctions,  suspended  sanctions, 
threatened  to  suspend  the  suspension — and 
announced  and  re-announced  Ite  positive 
determination  to  walk  out  of  the  classroom 
with  notice,  without  notice,  on  a  date  cer- 
tain, on  a  date  uncertain. 

Any  citizen  of  Florida  who  read  his  dally 
paper  with  any  degree  of  attention  could 
not  fall  to  get  the  idea  that  he  had  to  agree 
to  pay  the  Teacher  Association  a  ransom  to 
protect  his  child's  education.  And  that  Is 
exactly  the  Idea  the  Teacher  Association 
wanted  him  to  get. 

Let  me  tell  you  Just  a  little  bit  of  the 
background  of  Florida  education  so  that  you 
win  understand  our  reaction  to  the  barrage 
of  unprecedented  bullying. 

In  1927 — the  year  after  I  was  born — Florida 
had  only  375  thousand  students  and  the 
etate  spent  Just  $973  thousand  dollars  for 
education. 

In  1947,  there  were  441  thousand  studente 
and  state  spending  amounted  to  $23  million 
dollars. 

In  1957,  there  were  852  thousand  studente 
and  the  state  spent  $139  million  dollars. 

In  1967.  the  student  total  was  nearly  one 
and  a  half  million — and  the  total  state  and 
county  spending  for  education  totaled  nearly 
$1  billion  dollars.  On  the  state  level  alone, 
this  was  $245  million  more  than  the  previous 
2-year  state  budget — and  It  Included  the 
largest  single  teacher  pay  raise  in  the  his- 
tory of  Florida. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1968-1969,  the  state  has 
already  appropriated  $495  million — and  I 
have  now  called  our  Legislature  into  special 
session  to  reconstructure  totally  our  anti- 
quated Public  Education  System — and  to 
Invest  approximately  $400  additional  million 
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dollars   a  year  In  the  new  and   revitalized 
•ystem  that  we  will  create. 

Now  doee  that  sound  like  a  sUte  that  is 
stingy  with  dollar*  for  education?  That  Is 
full  of  downtrodden  teachers?  That  needs 
to  be  bullied  and  slandered? 

This  does  not  make  sense — especially  when 
you  consider  that  Florida  Is  the  fastest  grow- 
ing state  In  America— and  that  Its  growth 
since  the  end  of  World  War  11  has  surpassed 
even  the  wildest  expectations  of  the  most 
visionary  planners. 

One  result  of  this  multiplying  growth  has 
been  that  although  millions — and  billions— 
of  dollars  have  been  spent  on  Florida  educa- 
tion, the  structure  of  public  education  has 
gradually  become  more  and  more  anti- 
quated— and  more  relentlessly  anchored  to 
the  dull  pace  of  mediocrity. 

In  fact,  m  over  sixty  of  our  sixty-seven 
counties  you  can  be  a  "garbage  collector" 
and  be  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
because  we  continue  to  elect  these  positions 
and  no  qualifications  are  necessary  to  run — 
except  one:  They  must  be  registered  voters 
In  their  districts— they  do  not  even  have  to 
know  how  to  sign  their  names. 

In  addltlbh'.  Florida  Is  one  of  only  two 
states  to  hafe  an  ex  offlclo  State  Board  of 
Education — the  other  state  Is  Mississippi. 

Consequently.  It  has  become  a  system  In- 
capable of  Investing — and  all  educational 
spending  should  be  considered  as  an  Invest- 
ment—the dollars  It  asks  for  with  anything 
approaching  a  maximum  return,  jmd  It  sim- 
ply has  refused  to  accept  the  necessity  of 
Installing  modern  management  practices  to 
analyze  what  It  is  producing. 

Obviously  this  condition  did  not  spring 
full  grown  all  at  once.  It  Is  the  result  of  year 
after  year— In  fact,  decade  after  decade — of 
an  Ingrown,  protective  Insulation  that  has 
been  in  many  ways  more  concerned  with  pro- 
tecting the  system  than  with  educating  the 
public. 

In  1967.  our  Legislature  met  It  was  a 
brand-new  legislature,  reapportioned  by  order 
of  the  Federal  Court.  It  was  urban  oriented. 
It  was  very  sympathetic  to  education.  And 
how  did  education  greet  It? 

With  one  spending  demand  after  another — 
and  without  a  single  Innovation  In  the  struc- 
ture, ■praise  the  Superintendent  and  pass  the 
appropriation"  could  have  been  their  slogan. 
They  didn't  care  to  be  reminded  that  their 
demands  would  bankrupt  the  state  or  that 
other  fields  of  government  service  had  to  have 
at  least  minimum  amounts  of  consideration. 
As  far  as  the  educrats  are  concerned,  tax- 
payers exist  to  pay  taxes  and  not  to  ask  ques- 
tions. Trying  to  find  out  anything  about  the 
system  was  Just  about  like  raising  your  hand 
In  the  schoolroom  and  having  the  teacher 
Ignore  you — forever. 

Not  even  the  wildest  stretch  of  Washing- 
ton-style fiscal  Irresponsibility  could  they  get 
what  they  asked  for— but  they  pressured  the 
Legislature  Into  spending  more  money  than 
the  state  had. 

Since  Florida  law  doesn't  permit  deficit 
spending.  I  had  to  veto  a  couple  of  unrealistic 
appropriation  bills — but  In  the  end  we  still 
spend  67  cents  of  every  general  revenue  dollar 
on  education.  $245  million  more  than  ever 
l,«fore — and.  as  I  have  said.  It  Included  the 
largest  single  pay  raise  the  state  had  ever 
given  Its  teachers. 

By  the  way.  In  this  record  education  ap- 
propriation was  Included  a  MO  million  con- 
tribution to  the  Teacher  Retirement  Fund, 
which  was  »500  million  In  debt — and  not  one 
penny  had  ever  been  contributed  to  It  by 
the  state. 

Not  that  this  concerned  the  militant 
Teacher  Association.  Their  motto  was  always 
"More  today  and  let  tomorrow  take  care  of 
Itself."  They  may  have  taken  economics  In 
college  but  I  wouldnt  care  to  have  graded 
their  final  exams. 

Would  you  like  to  know  the  reception  the 
Teacher  Association  gave  this  generous  state 
educaUon  budget?  Or  can  you  gucM? 


Well,  let  me  tell  you  that  to  listen  to  them. 
Benedict  Arnold  was  a  national  hero  com- 
pared with  Claude  Kirk.  And  this  was  not 
only  the  Association  leaders.  Our  elected 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
howled  loudest  of  all.  When  It  came  to  a 
choice  between  the  state  and  the  outdated 
educational  system,  he  swore  alleglence  to  the 
system  and  to  the  confusion  for  which  It 
stands. 

And  so.  as  In  any  war.  they  mobilized  their 
union  army.  They  whtped  up  fighting  spirit. 
They  held  revival  meetings — at  which  they 
closed  their  eyes  and  held  hands  and  passed 
out  undated  resignations  In  wholesale  lots — 
and  they  threatened  to  doom  Florida  and 
blot  out  the  simshlne  with  that  dirty  word. 
"Sanctions. ■■ 

They  called  me  so  many  names.  I  can't 
remember  them  all.  And  they  waved  their 
sanctions  like  they  were  the  sticks  and 
stones  to  break  my  bones,  and  some, 
includirm  a  visitor  from  Miami  in  the  avdi- 
torium  tonight,  called  for  my  impeachment. 
Janet  Dean.  President  Dade  County  Class- 
room Teachers  Assoc. 

Even  so.  It  is  with  some  pride  that  I  re- 
port that  we  still  reman  calm,  after  all,  as 
Florida's  first  Republican  Governor  In  94 
years — and  having  Just  finished  an  extended 
session  with  a  Democrat-controlled  Legisla- 
ture— I  was  growing  accustomed  to  a  bit  of 
fault-finding  here  and  there. 

All  governors  get  a  lot  of  advice,  most  of 
It  well  IntenUoned.  The  Idea  U  that  generally 
we  should  remain  In  some  Ivory  tower,  far 
above  the  battlefield,  and  let  our  local  educa- 
tion systems  take  the  beating. 

This  Is  a  very  safe  approach.  Retreat  to 
some  comfortable  rest  camp  and  let  the  other 
guys  take  the  casualties.  But  I  wasn't  ever 
really  tempted. 

I'm  not  a  politician— I  have  never  held 
another  political  office  In  my  life — but  one  of 
the  basic  reasons  I  got  into  politics  was  that 
government  seemed  to  be  evading  Its  obliga- 
tions more  than  fulfilling  them.  partlcuUrly 
In  education. 

The  day  Oovemment  at  any  level  can't 
meet — and  beat — a  naked  threat  to  Its  leader- 
ship. It  Is  no  Government  at  all.  The  day  It 
yields  to  this  kind  of  bullying.  It  ceases  to 
exist. 

So  I  told  all  those  well-meaning  advisers 
that  we  would  not  run  and  hide — and  that 
we  would  confront  the  challenge  Just  as  we 
confront  other  challenges  to  Government. 
Quickly,  openly  and  confidently. 

Sure,  there  was  a  lot  of  noise — but  In  spite 
of  It.  I  never  doubted  for  a  moment  that  the 
backing  of  six  million  Florldlans  was  behind 
me  and  against  these  bullying  union  tactics. 
Go  ahead.  I  told  them.  Impose  your  sanc- 
tions. Do  your  worst  to  hurt  the  state  you 
have  to  look  to  for  every  benefit.  I  even  of- 
fered them  a  chance  to  "poison  the  well" 
right  In  my  ofllce.  I  told  them  whenever  I  was 
trying  to  sell  a  businessman  from  out  of 
state  on  Investing  In  Florida.  I'd  give  them 
a  chance  to  come  right  In  and  tell  him  their 
evil  story. 

Pretty  open-handed  offer?  I  thought  so.  I 
don't  think  youll  be  surprised  when  I  tell 
you  that  not  once  did  they  take  me  up  on  It. 
They  much  preferred  to  fight  their  battle  at 
long  distance. 

They  collected  a  typical  union  war  chest — 
and  they  used  It  for  gloomy  advertising,  to 
write  sad  letters  and  to  spread  all  sorts  of 
scare  propapanda  about  what  a  terrible  place 
Florida  was  for  teachers.  Of  course,  while 
this  was  going  on.  there  was  no  great  rush 
to  leave  Florida  by  our  more  than  50.000 
teachers.  The  vast  maJCMrlty  of  them  remained 
calm    and    level-headed. 

While  the  war  hawks  threatened  that  their 
members  would  kiss  the  Florida  sunshine 
Good-bye  without  a  second  thought,  the 
dedicated  professionals  In  the  rank  and  file 
knew  full  well  what  kind  of  teaching  Jobs 
were  available  elsewhere.  Apparently,  there 
were  mighty  few  who  had  any  great  incli- 


nation to  move  to  the  trouble- wracked  school 
systems  of  the  nation's  big  cities. 

Late  last  summer,  the  Association  leaders 
decided  to  make  a  grand  slam  publicity  move. 
They  wired  the  National  Republican  Com- 
mittee to  Instruct  them  not  to  hold  the  1968 
OOP  National  Convention  In  Florida  And 
can  you  imagine  that  by  some  strange  co- 
incidence every  news  medium  In  Florida  got 
a  full  copy  of  their  communication — together 
with  the  usual  propaganda  barrage  of  still 
more  threats.  What  could  be  more  ridiculous? 
In  any  case,  the  1968  Republican  National 
Convention  Is  going  to  be  held  at  Miami 
Beach — and  every  responsible  person  In  the 
state  Is  highly  enthusiastic  about  this  most 
significant   "Florida  First ". 

And  If  you  want  to  get  the  first  look  at  the 
next  President  of  the  United  States,  the  best 
place  to  do  It  will  be  at  Miami  Beach.  Florida, 
next  August. 

There  Is  usually  some  element  of  humor 
even  In  the  most  serious  situations — and 
there  was  one  thing  that  was  quite  funny  in 
this  "Sanctions  vs  State"  battle. 

In  late  June — Just  when  our  politically- 
oriented  state  superintendent  had  achieved 
an  ear-spllttlng  crescendo  of  denunciation  of 
anyone  opposed  to  education's  financial  de- 
mands— I  found  out  that  there  were  on  hand 
about  100  prints  of  a  brand  new.  full  color. 
teacher  recruiting  film. 

This  film — which  was  an  excellent  tech- 
nical production  and  which  cost  many  thou- 
sands of  dollars  to  make — was  produced  at 
the  direction  of  the  superintendent.  It  was 
called  "T  Minus  Fifteen  and  Counting"  and 
it  ran  15  minutes. 

It  portrayed  the  world  of  Florida  education 
as  the  Ideal  place  for  any  teacher  to  come 
and  practice  the  profession.  It  skipped  the 
system's  deficiencies — but  It  did  show  the 
better  life  families  live  in  our  state.  It  was 
obviously  Intended  by  the  superintendent  to 
be  used  In  out-of-state  teacher  recruiting 

But  with  the  superintendent  loudly  pro- 
claiming that  Florida  education  was  being 
grossly  underfinanced — despite  the  largest 
education  budget  In  history — and  Florida 
teachers  grossly  underpaid— despite  being 
within  $44  of  the  national  average  and  num- 
ber one  In  the  Southeast — and  despite  the 
fact  that  they  had  Just  received  the  largest 
single  pay  Increase  In  history — $1050  dol- 
lars— he  could  hardly  proceed  to  send  his 
highly  favorable  film  on  Its  projected  tour. 
In  fact,  what  he  did  was  keep  quiet  as  the 
proverbial  mouse  about  It.  When  I  found  out 
it  existed  and  had  It  shown  to  my  staff— he 
became  highly  agitated  and  actually  threat- 
ened to  go  to  court  to  prevent  me — the 
elected  Governor  of  Florida — from  showing  It 
to  anyone  else. 

As  It  happened.  I  had  no  Intention  of  show- 
ing It  to  anyone  else.  It — together  with  the 
thousands  of  tax  dollars  It  cost — has  re- 
'malned  carefully  burled,  presumably  at  the 
superintendent's  Instructions,  but  It  Is  most 
Interesting  to  note  that  the  system  he 
thought  was  so  wonderful  In  March  became. 
In  his  opinion,  a  real  lemon  In  June. 

The  moral  of  the  story.  If  there  Is  one.  Is 
that  a  politically  chosen  superintendent  can't 
be  Independent  of  pressure  groups.  All  the 
education  study  committees  In  Florida's  his- 
tory—1927,  1947,  and  1967— have  recom- 
mended his  replacement  by  an  appointed  pro- 
fessional Commissioner  of  Education — a  rec- 
ommendation In  which  I  heartily  concur. 

The  long  summer  came  to  an  end  with  the 
threats  getting  louder  and  shriller— but. 
ciurlously,  the  only  real  positive  action  was 
being  taken  In  my  ofllce. 

I  have  never  made  a  secret  of  the  fact  that 
I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the  state  of 
public  education— and  particularly  about  the 
Inadequacies  of  the  system  responsible  for 
Its  operation.  I  discussed  It  at  length  in  my 
campaign  for  the  Governorship.  Right  after 
taking  office.  I  scheduled  four  education  con- 
ferences to  meet  with  civic  and  business 
leaders,  with  parento,  with  teachers,  and  with 
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students — the  customers  of  education  whose 
ratings  are  both  highly  accurate  and  gener- 
ally ignored  by  the  educrats.  These  confer- 
ences were  held  in  the  spring  of  last  year  in 
four  different  locations  in  Florida  and  they 
produced  a  lot  of  Interesting  Information. 

All  during  the  summer,  my  staff  and  I  care- 
fully evaluated  Florida  education  as  it  stood 
at  that  time.  To  handle  educational  affairs  In 
my  office,  I  became  the  first  Florida  gover- 
nor— and  possibly  the  first  In  the  nation — 
to  have  a  special  assistant  on  my  staff  for 
educational  affairs. 

I  got  a  good  one — and  a  young  one.  Ex- 
perienced enough  to  know  when  the  old 
pros  were  trying  to  pull  the  wool  over  his 
eyes  and  young  enough  to  believe  that  a 
comprehensive  restructuring  of  state  educa- 
tion could  be  accomplished  by  a  determined 
effort. 

School  In  Florida  started  on  September 
5th.  and  that  evenlnng  I  went  on  statewide 
television  to  discuss  the  state  of  Public  Edu- 
cation In  Florida,  face-to-face  with  our  citi- 
zens. I  showed  them  the  result  of  months  of 
hard  work — a  35.000  word  report  we  called 
•Education  In  Florida:  Perspective  for  To- 
morrow"— and  I  told  them  I  was  appointing 
a  30- member  Citizen  Commission  for  quality 
education  In  Florida. 

The  Job  I  gave  that  commission  was  to 
examine  Florida  education  from  every 
angle — to  provide  us  with  a  blueprint  for  a 
master  plan  to  reconstructure  public  educa- 
tion— to  bring  us  to  a  standard  of  excellence 
no  later  than  1975. 

Oh.  you  should  have  heard  the  howls! 
Those  who  had  previously  refused  to  make  a 
move  on  the  road  to  excellence  now  de- 
nounced me  for  not  achieving  "Instant  Ex- 
cellence"— the  thought  that  real  excellence 
was  something  that  took  time  and  huge 
amounts  of  effort  was  so  disturbing  to  these 
people  that  they  preferred  to  stand  still — 
wrapped  forever  In  the  confronting  cloak  of 
mediocrity  that  graded  students  but  never 
graded  education. 

The  Commission  did  a  really  montimental 
Job.  It  organized  support  teams — and  I  must 
tell  you  that  the  Florida  Education  Asso- 
ciation— the  same  split  personality  group 
that  acts  half  the  time  as  a  militant  labor 
union — rediscovered  Its  professional  side 
and  took  an  active  part  in  the  Commission's 
work.  Its  president  and  its  classroom  teacher 
chairman  served  as  Commission  members. 

At  this  point  It  ts  pertinent  to  point  out 
that  Florida's  teachers  took  the  high  road. 
The  road  of  a  constructive  professional  asso- 
ciation, whose  aim  and  goal  coincided  with 
that  of  Florida's  recent  Commission  for  Qual- 
ity Education.  The  emphasis  on  a  cooper- 
ative and  positive  approach,  through  their 
association,  earned  the  teachers  new  respect 
and  enabled  us  to  Initiate  the  most  far- 
reaching  document  ever  attempted  on  the 
subject  of  education  In  Florida's  history. 
This  type  of  professional  participation 
should  be  the  role.  But  when  they  play  the 
"Unlonlstlc  Role"  they  are  out  of  step  with 
progress  and  I  will  stand  firm  against  their 
unrealistic  pressure  tactics. 

The  result  of  this  concentrated  effort  to 
achieve  a  plan  for  educational  excellence  that 
was  originally  viewed  as  a  Job  that  would  take 
anywhere  from  a  year  to  15  months,  was  done 
by  the  end  of  1967.  That  took  determination. 
The  Commission  has  provided  us  with  the 
guidelines  to  follow  to  achieve  excellence  at 
all  levels  of  public  education.  The  Florida 
Education  Association,  through  the  service 
of  two  of  Its  memberB  on  the  Commission, 
helped  to  form  Its  recommendations  and  ap- 
prove the  final  report  which  Is  entitled 
"Toward  Excellence  .  .  .  Changing  Concepts 
for  Education  In  Florida." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  kind  of 
citizen  commission  Is  exactly  what  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association — the  parent  of 
FEA — recommended  early  in  1966  after  a  sur- 
vey   of    Florida    education.   My    predecessor 


m  the  Governor's  office  and  the  still  serving 
Superintendent  of  Public  Education — who  is 
presently  the  Chief  Education  Officer  In  Flor- 
ida— did  not  follow  this  recommendation. 

With  the  Commission  Report  in  hand.  I 
called  for  a  special  session  of  the  Florida 
Legislature  to  meet  on  January  29th  for  the 
sole  and  express  purpose  of  considering  the 
reconstructure  of  our  educational  enterprise. 
This  is  the  first  such  legislative  session  in 
Florida  history. 

I  have  already  told  the  Legislature  that  I 
am  not  going  to  hold  still  for  any  politically 
motivated  taxing  bills  nor  am  I  going  to  give 
in  to  the  professional  pressure  groups  and 
simply  pour  millions  of  additional  tax  dol- 
lars into  a  system  that  simply  continues  to 
do  the  same  thing  in  the  same  old  way. 

If  the  people  of  Florida  are  going  to  be 
asked  to  accept  new  taxes  for  education, 
they  must  have  a  new  system  with  new  capa- 
bilities m  which  to  Invest  their  money. 

And  because  restructuring  will  require 
constitutional  amendments,  the  citizens  are 
going  to  be  able  to  vote  on  this  matter.  If 
there  is  no  restructuring,  there  will  be  no 
new  millions  for  the  old  and  inadequate  edu- 
cation system  we  now  suffer  under. 

I'll  bet  you  can  guess  the  next  act  in  this 
drama.  Now  the  educrats  point-blank  refuse 
to  go  along  with  a  public  vote.  Isn't  it  a 
horrible  irony  and  a  paradox  that  the  people 
who  have  been  responsible  for  the  education 
of  our  citizens  are  the  most  fearful  of  their 
rejection  at  the  polls? 

They  have  gone  right  back  to  their  old 
deitiand — "Give  us  the  money  and  we'll  take 
care  of  education." 

But  there  Is  a  new  spirit  abroad  In  the 
land — and  a  new  determination.  I  am  sure 
Florida  Is  not  the  only  state  where  it  exists. 
The  people  know  how  Important  education 
Is — and  how  much  better  is  the  Job  It  must 
do  to  educate  our  children.  They  know 
how  expensive  It  has  become — and  they  are 
willing  to  meet  the  costs.  But  they  demand 
that  we  create  a  system  with  the  capacity 
for  self-analysis  and  with  the  capability  of 
achieving  excellence  at  a  time  certain. 

And  they  are  no  longer  going  to  let  this 
system  be  operated  as  a  closed  corporation — 
consuming  their  tax  dollars  at  an  ever  In- 
creasing rate,  but  tmwUUng  to  account  In 
realistic  terms  of  achievement  what  has  been 
done  with  them. 

They  are  Insisting  on  a  system  with  mod- 
ern business  management  practices — with 
planned  program  budgeting  that  will  sub- 
stitute specific  goals  and  targets  for  vaguely 
generalized  objectives — with  better  teachers 
who  will  earn  higher  salaries  based  on  ability 
of  performance  and  on  their  functional  roles 
In  the  school  system  and  not  merely  because 
they  have  served  time  In  the  schoolroom — 
with  administrators  who  are  trained  to  han- 
dle the  Investment  of  hundreds  of  millions 
of  tax  dollars  and  who  will  acknowledge  their 
responsibility  for  a  real  public  accounting  of 
what  they  have  accomplished. 

In  short.  Florida  is  willing  to  pay  for  ex- 
cellence— but  we  are  not  going  to  settle  for 
anything  less. 

No  longer  will  we  continue  to  pour  unend- 
ing millions  of  today's  dollars  Into  systems 
that  were  created  for  yesterday — are  Inade- 
quate for  today — and  totally  unable  to  move 
forward  Into  tomorrow. 

And  the  answer  of  six  million  Florldlans 
to  militant  Education  Association  leaders 
who  assault  us  with  sanctions — who  threaten 
us  with  broken  contracts  and  walkouts — who 
prefer  Intimidation  to  workable  solutions — 
and  who  would  like  nothing  more  than  to 
bully  the  members  of  their  own  profession 
out  of  the  classroom  and  onto  the  picket 
line — Is  the  continuing  pursuit  of  quality 
education. 

Money  alone  does  not  suffice  In  our  quest 
for  genuine  quality  in  our  system  of  public 
education.  To  the  contrary,  by  simply  throw- 
ing  more  money   Into   a   system   that   has 


proven  to  be  Inadequate  is  to  violate  a  public 
trust  in  a  way  that  our  children  must  ulti- 
mately pay  for.  We  must  be  assured  that 
our  education  dollars  are  spent  effectively 
and  that  the  real  beneficiaries  are  our  chil- 
dren. 

Therefore,  our  position  must  be  summed 
up  as  follows:  "We  are  willing  to  spend  mil- 
lions— hundreds  of  millions — for  quality 
education— but  we  are  not  willing  to  pay 
one  additional  cent  for  the  old  education  sys- 
tem supported  by  the  professional  pressure 
groups  and  old  line  Do  It  the  same  way" 
educrats." 


AGRICULTURAL  CENSUS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana  I  Mr.  Battin]  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  "farm 
problem"  is  tenacious  and  intricate.  This 
has  been  a  recognized  fact  for  a  long 
time.  The  ramifications  of  the  problem 
defy  resolution  and  plague  us  every  year. 
At  times  it  would  seem  that  anyone  who 
dares  to  try  to  unravel  any  element  of 
the  tangle  is  destined  only  to  become 
snarled  inextricably  himself.  Perhaps 
this  is  why  some  are  inclined  to  avoid  a 
fai-m  issue.  Perhaps  they  feel  the  farm- 
ers' vote  is  not  strong  enough  to  justify 
listening  to  their  problems  any  more.  It 
is  easier  to  duck  the  issues.  It  is  easier 
to  let  someone  else  do  the  worrying. 

Agricultiure  is  the  vital  spark  of  the 
Nation.  It  is  the  basic  industry  upon 
which  all  other  greatness  is  founded.  To 
ignore  the  problems  of  its  people  because 
the  headlines  are  to  be  found  elsewhere, 
because  the  Nation  might  seem  to  be 
focused  for  the  moment  on  a  riot  or  even 
on  the  war,  to  ignore  these  problems  is 
to  invite  disaster  because  these  are  not 
just  the  farmers'  problems — the  prob- 
lems of  one  group — they  are  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Nation. 

I  have  said  that  there  is  a  tendency 
among  some  of  "let  someone  else  do  it," 
to  throw  every  puzzling  question  to  an 
administrative  agency.  But  they  do  not 
stop  there.  After  saying  the  problem  is 
too  big  to  handle,  after  saying  only  a 
so-called  expert — a  bureaucrat  by  any 
other  name — can  handle  it,  these  same 
persons  would  have  us  relinquish  all  dis- 
cretion. If  we  fall  into  the  trap  of  believ- 
ing that  specialists  do  every  job  best,  we 
will  no  longer  have  a  representative  de- 
mocracy, we  will  have  a  government  by 
an  elite.  The  separation  of  powers  is  a 
fundamental  principle  of  our  system  of 
government.  It  is  one  of  the  duties  of  a 
Member  of  Congress  to  look  closely  at 
the  actions  of  administrative  bodies  and 
not  to  accept  blindly  their  demands  and 
decisions. 

Last  week  I  introduced  legislation, 
HJl.  15418,  which  prohibits  questions  re- 
lating to  production,  acreage,  operation, 
or  finances  of  any  farm  or  farmer  in  an 
agricultural  census.  I  fully  expect  there 
will  be  some  who  will  immediately  decide 
this  legislation  would  limit  the  effective- 
ness of  the  farm  census  and  on  that  basis 
alone  put  the  issue  aside.  I  hope  most  will 
not  do  so.  It  is  time  to  stop  accepting 
without  question  every  demand  for  in- 
formation by  any  department  or  agency 
merely  because  they  tell  us  they  need  it. 
There  is  concern  in  both  the  House 
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and  Senate  about  the  growing  invasion 
of  privacy  by  the  Federal  Ctovemment. 
Senator  Edward  V.  Long  has  said  in  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Administrative 
Practice  and  Procedure  report,  "Oovem- 
ment  Dossier,"  that — 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  subtle  Invasions 
of  privacy  Is  that  which  Is  accomplished 
through  the  use  of  the  Information  which  the 
Government  maintains  on  American  citizens. 

That  report  also  said  there  are  over  3 
billion  person-records,  over  2,900  million 
person- records  filed  by  Individual  name. 
Despite  this  growing  awareness  that 
there  exists  in  the  Impersonal  file  cabi- 
nets of  countless  dusty  offices  the  im- 
minent possibility  of  a  computerized 
watchdos;.  there  is  still  a  temptation  to 
treat  the  farmer  as  an  unusual  type  of 
citizen.  Because  the  problems  of  this 
great  Industry  are  complex,  there  has 
grown  a  tendency  to  say  that  the  farmer 
in  order  to  gain  the  so-called  benefits  of 
bureaucracy  must  give  up  the  basic 
rights  and  privileges  to  which  every 
American  is  .entitled. 

The  Congress  first  appropriated  $1,000 
for  the  distribution  of  seeds  and  the  col- 
lection of  agriculture  statistics  in  1839. 
The  compilation  below  shows  how  the 
collection  of  farm  data  grew  imtil  1932: 

1839 — •1.000  appropriated  by  the  Congress 
to  the  Patent  Office  for  distribution  of  seeds 
and  collection  of  agricultural  statistics. 

1865 — James  T.  Earle.  President  of  the 
Maryland  Agricultural  Society,  tried  to  col- 
lect Information  concerning  crops  through 
State  agricultural  societies,  and  he  advocated 
collection  of  such  Information  by  an  "agri- 
cultural department  of  the  general  govern- 
ment." 

1862 — Orange  Judd.  editor.  American  Agri- 
culturist, collected  monthly  crop  reports 
from  his  sub«crlbers  and  published  the  re- 
sults. 

1862 — United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture was  established  by  act  of  May  15  (12 
Stat.  387-8.  An  act  to  establish  a  Department 
of  Agriculture),  and  the  agricultural  sta- 
tistical work  was  taJten  over  from  the  Patent 
Office. 

1863 — Monthly  or  bimonthly  reporta  on 
condition  of  crops  were  published,  based 
upon  volxintary  reports  from  crop  corre- 
spondents In  each  county. 

1866 — Regular  reports  were  begun  on  con- 
dition, acreage,  yield  per  acre,  and  produc- 
tion of  Important  crops,  and  on  numbers 
of  livestock. 

1867— Regular  annual  reporta  were  begun 
on  prices  of  farm  products. 

1882 — Part-time  State  statistical  agents 
were  appointed  and  required  to  maintain 
independent  corps  of  crop  reporters. 

1896 — A  new.  separate,  and  larger  corps 
of  crop  reporters,  known  as  township  re- 
porters, was  established. 

1900  to  1914 — Crop  specialists  and  regional 
field  agents  were  appointed  for  personal  field 
observation  and  Inquiry. 

1905 — Crop  Reporting  Board  was  organized. 

1906 — Keep     Commission  >     recommended 


>  The  reporta  of  the  Keep  Commission  on 
department  methods  relating  to  official  crop 
statistics  and  the  Investigation  of  the 
Twelfth  Census  report  on  agriculture,  in 
compliance  with  S.  Res.  No.  135.  (Being  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senate  on  May  29.  1906,  by 
President  Roosevelt  and  printed  as  Doc.  464, 
59th  Cong.  1st  Sess. )  Reference  la  to  a  report 
dated  Jan.  6,  1900,  signed  by  C.  H.  Keep 
(chairman).  L.  O.  Miirray.  J.  H.  Garfield, 
Olfford  Pincbot,  committee  on  department 
methods. 


that  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture make  forecasts  of  crop  production. 

1908 — Monthly  collection  of  prlcea  of  farm 
products  was  begun. 

1909 — Laws  were  enacted  safeguarding  Gov- 
ernment crop  reporta. 

1911 — Reports  of  crop  acreages  on  crop 
reporters'  own  farms  were  established  as  In- 
dication of  acreage  changes. 

1913 — The  Crop  Reporting  Board  began  to 
forecast  production  of  Important  crops  prior 
to  harvest. 

1914 — Pull-time  State  agricultural  statisti- 
cians were  appointed,  their  duties  combining 
those  of  the  former  State  statistical  agents 
and  regional  field  agents. 

1914 — Truck-crop  reports  were  Initiated. 

1919 — First  objective  field  counts  were 
made  by  the  agricultural  statistician  in  South 
Carolina. 

1919 — Data  were  collected  concerning 
numbers  of  poultry. 

1922 — Pig  survey  through  rural  mall  car- 
riers was  made  for  first  time. 

1923 — Livestock-reporting  work  was  orga- 
nized. 

1924 — Rural  mall  carrier  acreage  survey 
was  initiated. 

1925^Hlghway  frontage  of  crops  as  meas- 
ured by  a  "crop  meter"  attached  to  an  auto- 
mobile was  first  used  to  indicate  acreage 
changes. 

1927 — Dual  Inquiries  from  Washington 
and  field  offices  were  discontinued  in  a  few 
States. 

1929 — Practical  application  of  correlation 
methods  to  forecasts  of  crop  production  was 
made. 

1932 — Township  reports  were  handled  by 
branch  offices  and  dual  system  of  reports 
was  discontinued,  except  for  cotton. 

The  letters  of  James  T.  Earle,  presi- 
dent of  the  Maryland  Agricultural  So- 
ciety dated  July  1855  indicate  that  the 
first  desire  for  data  was  inspired  by  re- 
sentment of  dealers  and  speculators  who 
made  profits  through  the  circulation  of 
misleading  reports.  Before  1860,  there 
was  criticism  by  various  States  that  their 
production  of  farm  goods  and  numbers 
of  livestock  were  not  properly  recorded 
and  hence  their  rank  in  U.S.  agriculture 
was  lowered.  Later  on  in  the  19th  cen- 
tury, concern  with  the  public  land  sys- 
tem led  to  questions  on  tenancies,  and 
tlie  terrible  debt  situation  led  to  ques- 
tions about  mortgages,  acreage,  and  the 
dollar  value  of  the  mortgages.  It  is  on 
these  precedents,  all  established  before 
the  gigantic  expansion  of  the  Federal 
bureaucracy  during  the  depression  and 
World  War  11.  that  the  present  nature  of 
the  census  of  agriculture  is  founded. 

In  1932,  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  was 
the  primary  source  of  agricultural  in- 
formation. Today,  its  information  just 
serves  as  a  base.  The  primai-y  source  to- 
day is  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
through  its  Statistical  Reporting  Service 
and  the  Economic  Research  Sei-vice. 

The  Economic  Research  Service  carries 
on  a  broad  program  of  research  and 
statistical  analysis,  ranging  from  na- 
tional aggregative  appraisals  of  supply, 
demand,  and  prices  of  farm  products,  to 
fairly  detailed  studies  of  farm  manage- 
ment problems  in  specific  areas.  Mr. 
M.  L.  Uixihurch,  Administrator  of  the 
Economic  Research  Service,  has  written 
me  that  the  census  data  is  most  useful 
when  they  need  broad  aggregative  data 
on  general  characteristics  of  farms  and 
of  use  of  resources.  He  said,  however: 

When  our  research  requires  specific  infor- 
mation  for  a  limited   geographic   area,   we 


usually  conduct  the  necessary  surveys  our- 
selves, cooperate  with  State  ex[>erlment  stM- 
tions  in  collecting  data,  or  engage  special 
data  gathering  agencies,  either  public  or 
private. 

The  Statistical  Reporting  Service  is 
the  primary  data  collection  agency  for 
agriculture.  Its  reports  and  estimates  in- 
clude acreages,  yields,  production,  stocks, 
value,  and  utilization  of  crops,  numbers 
and  production  of  livestock,  poultry  and 
their  products,  prices  received  by  farm- 
ers and  prices  paid  by  them,  fann  em- 
ployment and  wages,  quantities  of  food- 
stuffs in  cold  storage,  and  other  aspects 
of  the  agricultural  economy.  However,  a 
1946  publication  on  the  work  of  the 
Statistical  Reporting  Service,  miscellane- 
ous publication  No.  967  reports: 

By  far  the  most  Important  source  of  cur- 
rent data  Is  the  farm  operator  who  is  asked 
to  supply  Information  about  his  operation 
For  the  current  estimating  program,  rpl,.- 
tlvely  few  farm  operators  are  asked  to  supply 
information.  These  may  be  regular  crop  re- 
porters, respondents  to  a  mailed  Inquiry:  or 
they  may  be  a  preselected  probability  sample 
collected  by  personal  Interview,  by  mall,  or 
by  both  methods.  .  .  . 

The  voluntary  mall  sample  Is  the  mo^t 
common  data  collection  technique  u£:ed  by 
SRS.  It  Is  the  chief  method  used  to  obtain 
current  estimates  of  crop  acreages  and  pro- 
duction, forecasts  of  yield,  and  Uvestocic  in- 
ventories. ...  In  the  voluntary  mall  soni- 
pUiig  farmers  who  are  willing  to  cooperaie 
are  asked  to  supply  two  kinds  of  informu- 
tlon:  (1)  data  relating  to  their  own  farms 
and  (2)  data  relating  to  agricultural  condi- 
tions In  their  localities. 

It  is  clear  that  the  questions  which 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  now  claims  it 
needs  to  ask  are  the  result  not  of  ne- 
cessity but  of  a  tradition  of  unopposed 
and — sometimes  requested — extensions 
which  no  longer  have  any  real  basis  in 
need.  The  broad  aggregative  data  on 
general  characteristics  supplied  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census  can  readily  be  ob- 
tained by  an  expanded  use  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  Statistical  Reporting 
Service.  There  is  no  need  for  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  to  be  in  the  field  at  all 
except  to  gather  the  reasonable  popula- 
tion statistics  they  have  a  right  to  gath- 
er on  the  members  of  any  other  pro- 
fession. 

When  I  introduced  H.R.  15418, 1  called 
upon  the  Subcommittee  on  Census  and 
Statistics  to  study  the  problem  in  depth 
as,  part  of  the  overall  problem  of  the 
use  of  private  information  by  public 
agencies,  not  only  in  the  area  of  agri- 
culture but  in  every  area  where  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census  is  exceeding  the 
proper  function.  Now,  I  call  upon  ever>- 
Member  of  Congress  to  become  involved 
in  this  issue.  H.R.  15418  tells  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  to  treat  the  farmer  on  an 
equal  basis  with  other  citizens,  to  re- 
spect his  right  of  privacy.  But  even  as 
we  consider  the  problem,  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  is  "discovering"  a  so-called 
need  for  information  in  other  areas.  On 
February  ?5  I  received  a  letter  from  a 
Montana  attorney  who  like  many  other 
people  across  the  United  States  is  dis- 
covering where  the  quest  for  informa- 
tion is  taking  us.  He  said,  in  part: 

I  shouldn't  mix  business  with  apprecia- 
tion In  this  letter,  but  I  can't  help  but  com- 
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ment  about  a  form  CB-81  received  by  us 
this  morning  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus. U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  ad- 
dressed to  our  law  firm.  This  form  Is  entitled 
•'1967  Economic  Censuses."  Our  response  to 
the  Inquiries  requested  is  going  to  require 
so  much  time  to  gather  the  information 
that  I  won't  have  time  to  check  the  V3. 
Code  to  find  out  what  the  penalty  is  If  we 
don't  return  It  by  AprU  30.  I  don't  know 
whether  you  have  seen  the  form,  but  it  re- 
quests a  great  deal  of  confidential  Informa- 
tion with  respect  to  our  law  firm  and  In 
asking  the  percentages  of  our  gross  jfcelpts 
irom  various  fields  of  practice,  etc.  will  re- 
quire considerable  research  on  the  part  of  at 
least  one  of  our  secretaries,  as  well  as  at 
le-ist  one  of  us,  to  answer  the  form  In  a  man- 
ner that  wUl  keep  us  out  of  JaU.  If  the 
US.  Government  continues  to  plague  the 
legal  fraternity  with  the  amount,  number 
and  kinds  of  reports,  etc.  that  we  are  re- 
quired to  make  every  year,  we  are  simply 
going  to  have  to  hire  one  secretary  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  answering  governmental  In- 
quiries. 

No  one  can  afford  to  duck  this  "farm 
problem."  No  one  can  afford  to  sit  back 
and  say  "the  Census  knows  best."  This 
is  not  just  the  farmers'  problem.  This  is 
the  problem  of  the  Nation.  One  cannot 
justly  ask  the  farmer  to  give  up  his  pri- 
vacy without  expecting  the  Federal 
agencies  to  ask  the  same  of  the  lawyers, 
the  doctors,  the  craftsmen,  everyone. 
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REA  AND  PARTISAN  POLITICS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Schwengel]  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  for  the  second  time  in  5  months, 
somebody  played  Democratic  politics 
with  a  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion loan  announcement  to  a  rural  elec- 
tric cooperative  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. 

At  11:30  a.m.  on  Monday,  February  19. 
a  messenger  from  the  REA  delivered  the 
following  announcement  to  my  office: 
I  From  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Rural   Electrification  Administration) 
REA  Approves  $388,000  ELECXRincATiON  Loan 

IN    lOWA 

The  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
announces  the  following  loan:  IOWA  Eastern 
Iowa  Light  and  Power  Cooperative,  Wilton 
Junction,  Iowa.  $388,000  loan  to  finance  the 
construction  of  the  69  kllovolt  Louisa 
Switching  Station  near  Wapello.  This  switch- 
ing station  will  enable  the  borrower  to  Inter- 
change electric  power  with  nearby  power 
companies. 

On  completion  of  the  facilities  provided  for 
in  this  and  prior  REA  loans,  the  borrower 
will  be  serving  13.349  consumers  over  4,252 
miles  of  line  In  12  counties. 

Payments  on  the  REA  loans  by  the  Eastern 
Iowa  Light  and  Power  Cooperative  Include 
$5,280,832  on  principal  as  due,  $693,919  of 
principal  paid  ahead  of  schedule,  and  inter- 
est payments  of  $3,647,786. 

This  was  supposed  to  be  the  congres- 
sional notification.  This  is  an  elaborate 
procedure:  my  secretary  was  required  to 
sign  a  sheet,  acknowledging  receipt  of 
the  announcement  and  to  indicate  the 
time  of  arrival  in  the  office.  All  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  supposed  to  be 
notified  at  approximately  the  same  time. 

Yet  on  Sunday.  February  18,  the  fol- 


lowing story  appeared  in  the  Des  Moines 
Register: 

A  $388,000  Loan  to  Iowa  Uxii-rrY 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. — The  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Administration  has  approved  a  $388.- 
000  loan  to  the  Eastern  Iowa  Light  and 
Power  Company,  Representative  John  C. 
Culver  (Democrat,  Iowa)  announced  Satur- 
day. 

'The  company  serves  Clinton,  Jackson, 
Jones  and  Linn  Counties. 

Culver  said  the  money  vrtll  finance  con- 
struction of  the  69-kllovolt  Louisa  switching 
station  to  Interchange  electric  power  with 
iie?.rby  power  companies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
someone  in  this  administration  is  play- 
ing politics  with  the  REA.  I  decry  and 
abhor  this.  Here  is  evidence  someone  is 
leaking  the  information  to  give  a  Con- 
gressman a  political  advantage. 

The  same  thing  happened  last  Septem- 
ber. On  Friday,  September  22  an  an- 
nouncement was  made  by  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Culver], 
that  a  $971,000,000  loan  was  being  made 
to  Eastern  Iowa  Light  &  Power  Coop- 
erative in  Wilton  Junction. 

My  office  received  official  notification 
of  the  loan  approval  on  Monday,  Septem- 
ber 25.  Again,  a  messenger  delivered  the 
announcement  and  my  secretary  was  re- 
quired to  sign  a  receipt  and  indicate  the 
time  of  delivery. 

What  a  waste  of  Government  money  to 
hire  the  messenger  and  run  off  releases 
when  the  announcement  has  appeared  in 
the  paper  1,  2,  or  in  one  case  3  days  be- 
fore my  office  receives  it. 

To  those  who  may  say  that  my  only 
motive  is  my  desire  to  make  the  loan  ap- 
proval announcement  myself.  I  would 
like  to  read  my  policy  statement  which 
was  issued  recently  on  grant  and  loan  an- 
nouncements : 

My  pKJllcy  on  grant  announcements  regard- 
less of  my  personal  feelings  on  the  legislation 
which  authorized  the  grants  and  contrary  to 
the  policy  of  my  predecessor,  has  been  to  call 
the  people  directly  Involved  first.  They  were 
informed  that  any  announcements  to  the 
news  media  should  come  from  them. 

In  a  few  Instances  I  was  asked  to  make  the 
announcement  myself  and  have  obliged  those 
making  such  a  request.  In  such  cases  I  have 
always  carefully  stated  that  I  had  been  In- 
formed by  the  department  or  agency  making 
the  grant  rather  than  flatly  stating  myself 
that  such  a  grant  was  to  be  made.  This  is  an 
Important  distinction,  again  not  made  by  my 
predecessor. 

There  are  those  who  argue  that,  since 
Eastern  Iowa  Light  &  Power  Coopera- 
tives serves  areas  in  both  the  First  and 
Second  Congressional  Districts  of  Iowa, 
Congressmen  in  each  district  should  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  make  the  an- 
nouncement on  such  loans.  Let  me  say 
that  the  headquarters  of  this  cooperative 
is  located  in  the  First  District,  as  well  as 
are  over  70  percent  of  Its  customers. 
Furthermore,  the  last  amount  which  was 
loaned  to  build  a  switching  station  in 
Louisa  County  is  in  the  First  Congres- 
sional District. 

The  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion is  supposed  to  be  nonpartisan.  It 
traditionally  has  had  broad  bipartisan 
support  in  the  Congress.  Partisan  use  of 
the  REA  endangers  this  kind  of  support. 
I  have  been  a  constant  supporter  of  the 
REA.  I  applaud  what  they  have  done. 


I  have  repeatedly  commended  them  for 
the  great  work  they  are  doing,  and  I  was 
one  of  the  few  to  take  the  floor  on  the 
25th  armiversary  of  their  operation  to 
pay  tribute  to  their  contribution  to  our 
economy.  For  this  I  was  lilghly  com- 
mended by  many,  many  leaders  across 
the  country  in  the  REA  movement.  I  will 
continue  to  support  good  REA  bills,  but 
I  strongly  protest  the  policy  of  this  ad- 
ministration, which  allows  the  REA  to 
be  used  for  partisan  politics. 

Let  me  say  I  would  decry  the  practice 
of  announcing  projects  now  being  fol- 
lowed by  REA,  and  whether  it  be  under 
Republican  or  Democratic  administra- 
tion, all  the  talking  or  excuse-making 
in  the  world  is  not  going  to  change  the 
fact  that  the  REA  today  is  playing  par- 
tisan politics  in  making  loan  approval 
announcements.  It  is  giving  notification 
to  some  Members  of  Congress  far  in  ad- 
vance of  others.  This  is  unfair,  it  is  un- 
ethical, and  it  should  be  stopped. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  in  the  future  my  party 
becomes  the  majority  party — and  I  hope 
it  does — I  pledge  to  carry  all  public  an- 
nouncements on  the  same  ba.sis  and  im- 
der  the  same  self-adopted  rules  that  I 
have  adopted  in  my  office.  If  at  any  time 
in  the  future  a  comparable  situation  to 
the  one  I  complain  about  today  prevails, 
I  will,  before  I  announce,  when  the  sit- 
uation allows,  make  every  attempt  to 
share  the  credit,  if  any,  with  the  col- 
leagues, whether  they  are  members  of 
my  district  or  my  party  or  not. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  I  am  asking  is  that 
the  Members  of  Congress  be  treated 
equally  and  fairly  in  the  disclosure  of 
loan  approvals.  This  is  not  being  done 
today. 

IMPLICATIONS  OF  TAX  HARMONI- 
ZATION IN  THE  EUROPEAN  COM- 
MON MARKET— ASSISTANT  SEC- 
RETARY OF  THE  TREASURY 
SURREY  DISCUSSES  THE  VALUE- 
ADDED  TAX 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  Chair 
recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Reuss]  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  value- 
added  tax  which  is  being  adopted  in 
many  European  coimtries  has  become  a 
subject  of  interest  and  concern  for 
Americans,  both  as  a  potential  form  of 
taxation  in  the  United  States  and  for  the 
impact  on  the  trade  balance  which  may 
result  from  its  adoption  in  Europe. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Stanley  S.  Surrey  has  discussed  this  mat- 
ter thoroughly  and  interestingly  in  a 
speech  given  on  February  15  to  the  Na- 
tional Industrial  Conference  Board  at 
the  Waldorf-Astoria  in  New  York. 

The  text  of  Secretary  Surrey's  remarks 
follows : 

Implications  of  Tax  Harmonization  in  the 
EiTROPEAN  Common  Market 

(Remarks  by  the  Honorable  Stanley  S.  Sur- 
rey. Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasui^. 
before  the  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board,  at  New  York,  N.Y..  February  16. 
1968) 

The  subject  of  European  tax  harmoniza- 
tion has  evoked  a  misty  glamour  In  the 
United  States.  Any  movement  that  goes  by 
the  description  of  "harmonization"  Is  attrac- 
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Uve  In  the«e  troublesome  days.  We  also  hear 
atx>ut  a  new  tax  that  Is  sweeping  across 
Europe,  the  "value-added  tax."  which  has 
the  intriguing,  and  also  disconcerting  for  us. 
shorthand  label  of  TVA.  Certainly  the  ques- 
tion. "Is  the  TVA  good  for  the  USA?"  can 
throw  one  of  my  generation  off  stride  for  a 
moment,  as  he  wonders  If  he  Is  back  In  the 
1930's  with  the  shade  of  Senator  Norrls  of 
Nebraska  and  hearing  a  replay  of  Senate 
debates  on  our  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 
As  a  consequence,  many  are  apt  to  believe 
the  Europeans  have  suddenly  discovered  a 
wonderful  new  tax  system  and  that  the  rest 
of  the  world  should  rush  to  emulate  them. 
The  reality  Is  quite  the  contrary.  The  Euro- 
peans for  years  have  had  a  serious  tax  prob- 
lem on  their  hands.  With  the  advent  of  the 
European  Economic  Community  they  have 
had  to  face  the  fact  that  this  tax  problem 
was  a  serious  obstacle  to  achieving  an  effec- 
tive Common  Market  and  the  desired  eco- 
nomic unity.  They  have  therefore  started  on 
the  difficult  task  of  correcting  that  problem. 

BACKGROUND     OW    TAX     HARMONIZATION     IN 
EVROPE 

What  Is  this  serious  ux  problem?  The  tax 
systems  of  the  EEC  countries  were  all  char- 
acterized ky-  high  rate  sales  taxes,  whose 
structures  -were  extremely  complicated, 
highly  discriminatory  and  economically  in- 
efflclent.  As  to  rates.  Prance  until  this  year 
Imposed  a  25  percent  tax  on  a  value-added 
basis,  and  the  present  rate  Is  20  percent. 
The  other  countries  had  multi-stage,  cumu- 
lative turnover  taxe*  (also  called  "cascade 
taxes")  at  basic  nominal  rates  of  4  to  6  per- 
cent (Luxembourg  was  at  3  percent,  and 
Italy  at  3.3  percent).  These  nominal  turn- 
over tax  rates  do  not  tell  the  whole  story, 
however,  since  they  were  levied  at  each  stage 
of  the  production  and  distribution  process. 
Thus,  the  German  4  percent  turnover  tax 
rate  was  equivalent  to  an  average  rate  of 
12  percent  on  the  value  of  the  final  product. 

As  to  complexity,  consider,  for  example, 
the  French  system  where  In  addition  to  the 
25  percent  value-added  tax  (TVA)  on  manu- 
facturers, wholesalers,  and  some  retailers  of 
goods,  there  was  also  a  retail  sales  tax  cov- 
ering other  retailers  and  handicrafts  at  2.83 
percent,  and  a  .sales  tax  on  services  at  13.66 
percent — along  with  a  whole  miscellany  of 
specific  excise  Uoces  on  such  Items  as  enter- 
tainment, wines,  meat,  gasoline,  transport. 
E^ch  tax  was  characterized  by  a  lengthy 
list  of  special  rates,  exemptions,  and  options. 
Thus,  the  French  TVA  covered  mining  and 
building  along  with  manufacturing — but  not 
farming  and  fishing  and  allied  processing, 
or  handicrafts.  These  complexities  of  basic 
rates  followed  by  Innumerable  special  rates 
and  exemptions  were  characteristic  of  all  the 
European  taxes. 

As  to  discrimination  and  economic  Ineffi- 
ciency, consider,  for  example,  the  German 
system :  Its  turnover  tax  of  4  percent  applied 
at  each  stage  of  the  business  process — pro- 
ducer, manufacturer,  wholesaler,  retailer. 
(Hence  the  descriptive  term  "cascade  tax" 
applied  to  these  turnover  taxes.)  And  at 
each  stage  the  tax  was  built  Into  the  price 
and  thus  became  pyramided  and  swollen  as 
each  sector  In  turn  applied  Its  markup  on 
price  plus  tax  and  then  added  Its  own  tax. 
The  consequence  was  acute  differences  in 
treatment  between  vertically  Integrated  and 
non-Integrated  industries  and  concerns,  be- 
tween companies  which  performed  some 
services  for  themselves  and  those  which 
hired  the  services  from  others.  In  the  other 
EEC  countries  a  similar  situation  prevailed 
under  their  turnover  taxes. 

Sales  taxes  that  run  as  high  as  25  per- 
cent, or  even  10  to  15  percent,  are  not  to 
be  treated  casually  or  lightly.  They  have,  at 
such  levels,  a  high  potential  for  economic 
mischief.  But  the  exigencies  of  the  past,  the 
encrustations  that  any  tax  system  accumu- 
lates, and  the  lethargy  engendered  by  a  fa- 


miliarity with  the  suttis  quo  produced  for 
the  Europeans  Indirect  tax  structure  that, 
at  these  high  rates,  were  seriously  defective. 

The  catalytic  agent  for  change  was  the  for- 
mation of  the  ECC.  If  Europe  was  to  become 
a  genuine  common  market  In  which  goods 
and  caplUl  could  move  freely,  a  prerequisite 
was  as  much  uniformity — harmony — as  pos- 
sible among  the  tax  systems  of  the  member 
countries. 

The  problem  was  clear :  How  to  obtain  uni- 
formity out  of  this  maze  of  high  but  dis- 
parate rates  and  compUcated  but  disparate 
structures  that  characterized  the  sales  taxes 
of  these  countries  when  seen  as  a  whole.  The 
solution  chosen  was  a  two-step  approach — 
find  a  common  sales  tax  structure  that  each 
could  adopt  and  then  move  to  uniformity 
in  rates.  The  tax  changes  we  are  now  seeing 
In  Europe  are  In  response  to  the  first  step, 
that  of  a  common  structure  for  these  sales 
taxes. 

THE  VALVe-AODCO  TAX  IN  EXTROPE 

For  this  first  step,  the  EEC  had  to  answer 
this  question:  What  type  of  sales  tax  struc- 
ture's best  suited  In  their  economies  to  sup- 
port a  high  tax  rate?  The  choices  would  be 
among  the  single  stage  sales  taxes — a  manu- 
facturers tax  (Canada),  a  wholesale  tax 
(Switzerland,  Australia,  United  Kingdom), 
a  retail  tax  (States  In  the  United  States, 
Norway),  or  a  multi-stage  Ux  of  the  value- 
added  type  (Prancei.  The  multi-stage  turn- 
over type  tax  was  not  a  possible  choice,  since 
It  was  essentially  the  villain  in  the  existing 
picture. 

A  manufacturers  tax  has  Its  problem  of 
pyramiding  through  subsequent  markups.  It 
also  has  Its  problems  of  definition — what  is 
"manufacture"  and  how  far  does  It  reach 
Into  assembly,  packaging,  bottling,  etc.?  The 
tax  at  this  stage  also  discriminates  against 
certain  forms  of  distribution  (such  as  manu- 
facturers selling  at  retail),  unless  complex 
adjustments  In  prices  are  made  for  tax  pur- 
poses. A  wholesale  tax  involves  many  of  the 
problems  that  beset  a  manufacturers  tax, 
though  m  a  different  degree  or  form.  There 
Is  the  aspect  of  pyramiding;  the  problem  of 
how  to  handle  Industries  in  which  retailers 
perform  certain  wholesale  or  manufacturing 
functions  and  hence  buy  at  cheaper  prices; 
the  problem  of  wholesalers  who  also  sell  at 
retail  or  manufacturers  who  skip  the  whole- 
sale stage  and  sell  at  retail.  WhUe  these  con- 
siderations may  point  to  a  retail  tax,  the 
success  of  a  retail  tax  can  test  severely  the 
enforcement  capabilities  of  a  country,  since 
the  tax  offers  the  largest  number  of  tax- 
payers to  police.  In  addition,  these  European 
countries  already  had  turnover  taxes  under 
which  each  stratum  of  the  economic  process 
was  presently  being  taxed,  so  that  placing  a 
tax  at  one  stage  only,  say  on  the  retailers, 
could  well  arouse  difficult  political  problems. 

The  Europeans  therefore  turned  to  the 
value-added  tax,  which  essentially  Is  a  multi- 
stage sales  tax  that  achieves  the  end  effect 
of  a  retail  tax  on  personal  consumption  (con- 
sumption by  households  as  contrasted  with 
businesses).  In  choosing  a  value-added  tax, 
they  desired  however  to  avoid  the  accvmju- 
lated  complexities  of  the  French  approach 
to  a  value-added  tax — Indeed  the  French 
themselves  had  already  started  on  their  own 
reform.  The  Germans  this  year  were  the  first 
to  adopt  a  new  value-added  tax  to  replace 
their  turnover  taxes  and  we  can  refer  to  It 
for  understanding  of  the  emerging  European 
picture. 

The  German  tax  Is  Imposed  at  a  10  percent 
rate  (11  percent  on  July  1,  1968)  on  almost 
all  sales  of  goods  and  services  by  any  busi- 
ness. Let  us  start  with  a  manufacturer:  He 
applies  a  10  percent  rate  to  his  total  sales 
to  find  the  preliminary  tax  due.  From  this 
he  subtracts  the  taxes  he  has  paid  on  his 
purchases  and  the  net  Is  payable  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. In  essence,  the  tax  Is  thus  on  the 
"value  added"  by  him  as  represented  by  the 
difference  between  the  value  of  bis  total  sales 


and  the  value  of  his  total  purchases.  "Pur- 
chases" Include  all  types  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices—components either  as  raw  materials  or 
semi-processed  goods;  capital  goods,  such  as 
plant  machinery  and  equipment;  goods  used 
up  In  manufacture:  business  furniture,  etc. 
The  manufacturer,  of  course,  will  bill  his  cus- 
tomer for  the  10  percent  tax  on  the  sales 
price  of  the  articles  he  sells,  just  as  the  man- 
ufacturer was  earlier  on  his  purchases  billed 
10  percent  by  his  suppliers.  The  tax  Is  in- 
voiced separately  on  all  sales  and  Is  thus  not 
hidden  in  the  sales  price. 

The  process  Is  repeated  at  the  wholesale 
stage — the  wholesaler  pays  the  Government 
10  percent  of  his  sales  less  the  taxes  paid 
previously  by  the  wholesaler  on  his  pur- 
chases— and  the  wholesaler  then  bills  the  10 
percent  tax  to  his  customers.  But  of  course 
no  pyramiding  should  occur  since  the  taxes 
paid  by  the  wholesaler  are  kept  apart  from 
the  price  of  the  goods  he  purchased  and  i.e 
can  subtract  this  tax  cost.  The  process  is 
repeated  once  again  at  the  retail  stage — the 
retailer  pays  the  Government  10  percent  of 
his  sales,  less  the  taxes  the  retailer  paid— 
and  of  course  the  retailer  charges  his  cus- 
tomer for  the  10  percent  tax.  The  process  ends 
there  If  the  retail  sale  Is  for  personal  con- 
sumption— food,  an  automobile,  furniture, 
clothing.  But  If  a  business  concern  buys  the 
article  for  use  In  Its  business — say  an  auto- 
mobile or  a  desk — the  process  begins  again 
as  the  concern  will  subtract  the  tax  on  the 
automobile  or  desk  from  Its  tax  bill. 

There  Is  one  additional  Important  fact 
to  note:  Under  the  German  system,  tax  is 
due  each  month.  Suppose  a  concern  has  paid 
more  tax  on  Its  purchases  than  Is  due  on 
the  sales  to  Its  customers — Its  sales  may  be 
slow,  for  example.  The  Government  here 
makes  a  refund  each  month  of  any  excess 
tax  paid,  so  that  the  cost  of  carrying  the 
value-added  tax  Is  not  borne  by  the  concern 
beyond  a  month  or  two. 

All  this  adds  up  to  a  10  percent  retail 
sales  tax  on  personal  consumption — the  10 
percent  value-added  levy  Is  designed  to  be 
passed  along  from  concern  to  concern  until 
the  consumer  Is  reached  and  he  Is  left  with 
the  tax.  The  10  percent  tax  is  not  Intended 
to  enter  Into  the  price  structure  until  that 
final  sale — until  then  It  la  a  tax  Item  that 
accompanies  each  sale.  Is  kept  separate  on  the 
books,  and  Is  so  Indicated.  If  the  tax  Item  is 
not  promptly  moved  along  the  business 
chain,  the  Government  refunds  It  promptly. 
(If  a  concern  has  to  finance  the  tax  during 
this  month  or  two.  this  cost  would  enter 
Into  the  price  structure.) 

Since  the  economic  effect  Is  that  of  a  re- 
tall  tax.  the  distortions  due  to  pyramiding 
differential  btirdens  on  Integrated  or  non- 
Integrated  firms  and  indtistrles.  and  differ- 
ences in  distribution  patterns  that  beset  a 
manufacturers  tax  or  a  wholesale  tax,  are 
essentially  avoided.  At  the  same  time  the 
•pressure  for  strong  policing  at  the  retail  level 
that  would  exist  under  a  retail  tax  Is  eased, 
since  under  the  value-added  approach  the 
tax  will  have  been  partially  collected  at  a 
prior  level.  If  a  retailer  evades  the  tax,  the 
Government  has  at  least  taxed  the  value  at 
the  wholesale  level.  And  the  chances  of  retail 
evasion  are  lessened,  since  the  wholesaler  has 
notified  the  Government  of  his  sales  to  the 
retoller.  Parenthetically,  It  Is  quite  likely, 
however,  that  countries  underestimate  their 
capacity  to  enforce  a  retail  tax.  Even  some 
developing  countries  are  finding  they  can 
adequately  administer  such  a  tax  If  care  Is 
paid  to  Its  design  and  structure.'  The  Royal 
Commission  (Carter)  Report  on  Taxation  in 
Canada  ;1966)  recommended  a  reUll  tax  to 
replace  Its  present  manufacturers  tax  and 
chose  the  retell  tax  In  preference  to  a  value- 
added  tax. 
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in  Bird  and  Oldman  Readings  on  Taxation 
in  Developing  Countries  (Rev.  Ed..  1967)  326. 


The  mechanics  of  the  value-added  tax  are 
designed  to  keep  the  tax  from  entering  Into 
business  costs  even  when  a  concern  buys 
goods  at  retail  that  are  used  in  Its  business 
activities.  (A  retail  tex  can  meet  this  problem 
by  exempting  such  purchases  through  a  reg- 
istration system:  the  value-added  tax  pro- 
vides a  refund  of  tax  Instead  of  exemption.) 
Of  course,  the  value-added  tax  does  Involve 
pushing  every  concern  Into  the  act,  and 
there  Is  a  lot  more  bookkeeping,  tex  paying 
and  tax  refunding,  and  paper  passing  than 
would  occur  under  a  retail  tex.  Moreover,  the 
fact  that  every  stage  in  the  production  proc- 
ess Is  nominally  taxed  can  result  In  pressure 
drives  for  rate  reductions  by  industries  or 
groups  concerned  about  their  ability  to  keep 
passing  the  tax  along.  The  value-added  tax 
thus  has  an  Inherent  potential  for  breeding 
exceptions  and  special  treatment.  But  If  a 
country  feels  It  can't  efficiently  handle  a 
retail  tax,  then  a  value-added  tax  Is  the  next 
best  thing. 

The  value-added  tax  Is  thus  a  useful  solu- 
tion to  the  sales  tax  structural  problems  that 
beset  the  Europeans  and  blocked  their  eco- 
nomic unity.  As  a  consequence,  Denmark 
adopted  the  tex  on  July  1,  1967;  Germany  did 
so  on  January  1,  1968;  the  Netherlands  and 
Sweden  plan  to  do  so  on  January  1.  1969,  and 
Austria  Is  also  hoping  to  change  on  that  date; 
Belgium  and  Luxembourg  will  presumably  go 
to  the  TVA  on  January  1,  1970;  Italy  may 
not  be  prepared  to  switch  to  TVA  by  Janu- 
ary 1,  1970.  The  changes  in  tax  structure  do 
not  appear  for  the  most  part  to  be  designed 
to  bring  about  significant  changes  In  the 
total  revenue  yield  of  the  various  tax  sys- 
tems or  of  the  sales  taxes  themselves.  Prance 
is  reforming  its  Indirect  tax  structure  to 
actUeve  a  similar  application  of  the  TVA. 

Hence  It  is  fair  to  say  that  the  Europeans, 
by  comparison  to  their  present  situation, 
have  evolved  a  far  more  workable  sales  tax 
capable  of  application  at  a  high  rate — more 
complicated  than  Is  needed  where  a  retail 
tax  would  work,  but  still  a  workable  mech- 
anism. //  a  country  Is  In  the  market  for  a 
hlRh  rate  sales  tax  and  if  It  really  believes  It 
cannot  handle  a  retail  tax.  it  should  look  the 
European  model  over.  Should  the  United 
States  be  in  the  market  for  such  a  tax? 

A    VALUE-ADDED    TAX    IJT    THE    tTNITED    STATES 

We  can  first  consider  this  matter  In  terms 
of  our  domestic  tax  structure  and  domestic 
economy,  and  then  In  terms  of  International 
aspects. 

Certelnly  we  hope  that  the  long-term  trend 
In  the  United  Stetes  at  the  Federal  level  Is 
not  that  of  tex  Increase  but  of  tax  reduction. 
There  Is  Indeed  justification  for  us  to  look 
forward  after  Vietnam  to  being  able  to  use 
our  fiscal  dividends — the  Increase  In  Federal 
tax  revenues  that  comes  from  growth  In  the 
economy — partly  to  meet  our  needed  ex- 
penditure Increases  and  partly  for  tex  re- 
duction or  debt  reduction.  As  a  nation  we 
have  not,  since  the  Depression,  sought  to  in- 
crease our  Federal  texes  except  for  fiscal 
policy  reasons  in  times  of  hostilities.  So  we 
should  not  waAt  a  high  rate  sales  tax  on  the 
ground  of  Increasing  our  tex  teke. 

Do  we  want  It  as  a  substitute  for  an  exist- 
ing tex?  Here  there  are  some — the  Committee 
for  Economic  Development  for  example — that 
have  for  some  time  urged  we  should  have  a 
sales  tex  at  the  Federal  level  as  a  substitute 
for  part  of  the  corporate  tex.  The  CED  first 
urged  a  retail  tex  and  now  a  value-added  tex. 
Here  we  reach,  of  cotirse,  a  classic  split  In  tax 
philosophy — between  those  who  favor  main- 
taining a  progressive  tex  structure  at  the 
Federal  level  and  those  who  would,  by  shift- 
ing to  a  sales  tex.  lessen  that  progressivlty. 
Economlflte  on  the  whole  would  agree  that 
the  corporate  tex  is  a  factor  working  for 
progressivlty  In  our  tax  system  even  though, 
as  will  be  discussed  later,  there  Is  some  dif- 
ference as  to  whether  part  of  that  tex  Is 
shifted  forward  in  price  or  perhaps  backward 


In  wages  and  raw  material  prices.  And  there 
Is  general  agreement  that  a  retell  tex,  either 
of  the  single  stege  type  or  that  achieved 
through  a  value-added  tex,  would  Increase 
the  price  level  and  largely  be  f>assed  on  to 
consumers,  though  as  will  be  discussed  later 
there  can  be  uncertelnty  as  to  how  fully  this 
forward  shifting  is  accomplished.  The  CED 
Itself  stetes  that,  "While  It  is  true  that  the 
tax  burden  is  distributed  differently  under  a 
tex  system  with  a  value-added  tax,  we  believe 
that  the  other  effecte  of  the  tax  are  such  as  to 
compensate  the  nation  in  larger  output  and 
more  growth.- 

There  is  not  the  time  here  to  examine  In 
detell  the  validity  of  that  latter  belief,  either 
as  to  the  effect  of  the  tex  Itseli'  in  our  econ- 
omy or  the  need  for  further  incentives  to 
investment  that  the  stetement  Implies.  We 
must  remember  that  the  7  percent  investment 
credit  and  depreciation  reform  operate  to 
provide  incentives  to  Investment  under  our 
present  Income  tex  system.  At  any  event,  the 
literature  demonstrates  that  very  many,  pre- 
sumably the  majority,  of  our  fiscal  econo- 
mists would  disagree  with  the  CED  belief 
that  we  would  be  better  off  with  the  substi- 
tution of  a  sales  tex  for  a  part  of  our  cor- 
porate tax.  The  Conference  Report  of  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Economic  Research  and  the 
Brookings  Institution  in  1964  on  the  subject 
of  "The  Role  of  Direct  and  Indirect  Taxes  in 
the  Federal  Revenue  System"  ends  with  the 
thought:  "It  is  hard,  then,  to  find  much  sup- 
port for  more  reliance  on  indirect  taxation 
In  the  record  of  the  conference,  even  though 
some  participants  came,  and  left,  with  a  dis- 
position toward  this  view."  (313)  Professor 
John  Due,  an  acknowledged  authority  on 
sales  texes.  has  concluded : 

"On  the  whole,  the  sales  tax  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  second-best  tax — one  to  be  em- 
ployed only  if  various  circumstances  make 
complete  reliance  on  income  and  other  more 
suitable  taxes  undesirable.  A  carefully  de- 
signed sales  tax  is  not  perhaps  as  objection- 
able as  it  was  once  regarded;  it  offers  definite 
advanteges  over  widespread  excise  tax  sys- 
tems, with  their  inevitable  discrimination 
among  various  consumers  and  business  firms 
and  their  tendency  to  distort  consumption 
patterns:  and  It  is  definitely  superior  to  high 
rate  'business'  taxes  with  uncertain  incidence 
and  possible  serious  economic  effects.  But  it 
must  be  regarded  as  secondary  to  income 
taxation,  in  terms  of  ususally  accepted 
standards  of  taxation." ' 

Recommendations  for  a  sales  tex  at  the 
Federal  level  in  the  United  Stetes  generally 
overlook  the  fact  that  the  States,  supple- 
mented by  the  cities,  are  gradually  evolving 
a  sales  tax  structure  for  the  United  Stetes, 
and  one  at  significant  rates — 44  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  have  sales  taxes 
(there  are  municipal  sales  taxes  in  15  States) , 
the  usual  rate  is  presently  around  3  percent 
but  some  taxes  reach  to  levels  of  5  percent 
and  6  percent  (the  usual  municipal  rate  is 
1  percent),  and  the  trend  is  of  course  up- 
wards. While  this  structure  is  not  at  the 
Federal  level.  Its  basic  economic  consequences 
are  not  different  from  a  Federal  sales  tex. 

Recommendations  for  a  value-added  tex 
also  gloss  over  the  complexities  involved  in 
adding  a  sales  tex  to  our  national  system.  No 
one  should  be  misled  into  thinking  a  value- 
added  tax  is  a  simple  levy,  with  a  few  pages 
of  statutory  text.  It  is  a  highly  complex  In- 
strument.' It  Is  considerably  better  than  what 
most  European  countries  have  today — but  no 
one  should  ask  a  country  to  adopt  it  unless 
there  is  a  very  clear,  real  gain  to  be  achieved. 


'CED,  A  Better  Balance  in  Federal  Taxes 
on  Business  ( 1966) .  28. 

'Due.  Sales  Taxation  (1957)  41. 

♦  See  the  disctisslon  by  Prof.  Francesco 
Forte  on  "The  Feasibility  of  a  Truly  General 
Value-Added  Tax:  Some  Reflections  on  the 
French  Experience."  19  National  Tax  Journal 
337  (1966). 


Moreover,  anyone  who  thinks  a  value-added 
tax  sounds  simple  should  just  suppose  he  was 
back  In  the  past  and  someone  were  to  say: 
"Here's  a  simple  way  to  tax  people — you  Just 
add  up  their  total  Income  and  then  you  sub- 
tract their  total  expenses,  and  then  you  Just 
tax  the  difference.  It's  called  an  income  tex." 
Well,  you  know  the  story  of  that  tax!  No 
mass  tax  can  be  a  simple  tax — as  anyone 
acquainted  with  a  State  retail  tax  will 
agree — and  a  value-added  tax  Is  more  com- 
plex than  a  retail  tax. 

These  are  among  the  factors  that  have  In 
the  past  kept  Congresses.  Democratic  or  Re- 
publican, from  legislating  a  national  sales 
tax.  If  the  past  Is  prophesy,  a  pragmatic  view 
of  this  question  would  appear  to  be  that  the 
Congress  is  not  likely  to  change  its  course. 

One  may  ask  why  the  Europeans  have  high 
rate  sales  texes.  History  plays  a  very  large 
part.  Most  of  the  Europeans  mass  sales  taxes 
were  adopted  In  World  War  I  or  the  period 
Just  after  it.  and  were  borne  of  financial 
necessity.  This  was  a  time  when  no  country 
had  attempted  to  apply  the  income  tex  on 
a  mass  basis,  and  in  addition  the  income  tax 
Itself  was  only  in  Its  developing  stage.  It  was 
not  until  World  War  II  that  the  United 
Stetes  demonstrated  the  income  tax  could 
be  made  into  a  mass  tax.  Moreover,  the 
United  States  has  been  more  successful  than 
other  countries  in  developing  a  truly  mass 
individual  Income  tax  effectively  admin- 
istered. The  European  countries,  having 
started  on  a  different  route  through  the 
choice  of  the  sales  tax  as  the  niass  tax,  de- 
voted more  energy  to  working  on  their  mass 
sales  texes  than  on  their  income  taxes. 

We  must  also  remember  that  European 
coimtrles  are  high  tax  countries  compared 
to  the  United  Stetes:  In  1965  our  total  tex 
burden  (Federal,  State  and  local)  came  to 
27  percent  of  our  GNP.  whereas  Italy  and  the 
United  Kingdom  came  to  30  percent:  Ger- 
many and  the  Netherlands  to  34  percent:  and 
France  to  38  percent.  If  Indirect  taxes,  prin- 
cipally these  mass  sales  taxes,  are  treated  as 
the  "last  taxes,"  the  differences  between  the 
lower  level  of  United  States  indirect  taxes 
and  the  higher  European  levels  would  gen- 
erally be  reflected  In  these  differences  in 
total  tax  burdens.  Thus,  If  we  subtract  the 
differences  between  indirect  tax  levels,  so 
that  European  Indirect  texes  would  be  in- 
cluded at  our  level,  the  total  tax  burdens 
become:  United  States  27  percent;  United 
Kingdom  25  percent;  Italy  26  percent;  Ger- 
many 29  percent;  Prance  30  percent:  Neth- 
erlands 33  percent.  If  we  consider  direct  texes 
alone  as  a  percent  of  GNP,  and  thus  leave 
out  both  Indirect  taxes  and  Social  Security 
contributions,  the  comparisons  are:  United 
States  18  Dercent:  United  Kingdom  16  per- 
cent; Italy  17  percent;  France  and  Germany 
20  percent;  and  the  Netherlands  24  percent. 

The  Europeans  have  high  rate  mass  sales 
taxes  and  as  a  consequence  are  countries 
that  impose  a  heavier  tax  burden  overall  on 
their  peoples.  The  United  States  docs  not 
have  sales  taxes  at  those  high  rate  levels,  and 
consequently  Imposes  a  lower  total  tax  bur- 
den. It  is  difficult  to  see  why  United  Stetes 
taxpayers  should  urge  that  we  emulate  the 
Europeans. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  continued  study  of 
the  value-added  tax  is  not  useful.  At  the  very 
least  we  should  know  what  the  Europeans  are 
doing.  But  the  studies  should  be  tough- 
minded  and  straight-forward.  They  should 
not  be  content  just  to  admire  the  outelde 
wrappings  and  never  examine  the  contente 
of  the  package.  They  should  not  become  be- 
mused with  semantics  and  fail  to  make  clear 
that*  the  European  value-added  texes  are  in 
fact  sales  texes  in  their  structural  design 
and  economic  effecte.  Hence,  to  substitute 
a  value-added  tex  for  the  corporate  income 
tax  does  not  Involve  just  another  way  of 
taxing  corporations.  The  issue  Is  not, 
despite  the  way  It  Is  sometimes  put  in  the 
United  Stetes,  of  economic  and  technical 
Judgments  over  two  methods  of  texlng  corpo- 
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rate  bxulneu.  The  ba«lc  laaue  atUl  remains 
tliat  between  suljetltutlng  a  sales  tax  on  per^ 
sonal  consumption  for  an  Income  tax  on  cor- 
porate profits.  However  appealing  to  some 
may  be  the  semantic  gain,  the  Issue  should 
not  be  allowed  to  be  blurred  by  omitting  the 
term  sales  tax  when  we  discuss  the  value- 
added   tax. 

If  we  are  to  study  the  adoption  of  a  sales 
tax  In  the  United  States  we  should  extend 
the  studies  to  encompass  the  retail  sales  tax 
as  well.  The  studies  should  also  recognize 
there  are  many  issues  to  be  explored  In  addi- 
tion to  that  of  regresslvlty  and  the  allocation 
of  the  tax  burden  between  consumers  and  in- 
vestors. Thus,  there  are  considerable  shifts 
In  burden  among  the  various  sectors  of  the 
economy  when  a  value-added  tax  or  any  sales 
tax  Is  substituted  for  a  corporate  tax:  e.g.. 
banks  and  tlnanclal  Institutions  are  general- 
ly exempted  (that  Is,  the  tax  does  not  reach 
their  services  but  may  reach  their  pur- 
chases) :  the  activities  and  profits  of  foreign 
investment  are  not  reached:  unincorporated 
business  gets  swept  into  the  structure  of 
a  value-added  tax;  the  tax  falls  on  unprofit- 
able concerns  as  well  as  profitable  concerns 
so  that  if  the  tax  cannot  be  shifted  forward 
ihe  former  concerns  will  suffer;  the  coverage 
of  OoTernn»ent-provided  services  becomes  an 
Issue.  AH  in- all.  there  is  much  more  to  be 
studied  than  the  calls  for  study  have  gen- 
erally indicated. 

In  pursuing  such  studies  we  must  also  re- 
member we  already  possess  a  "common  mar- 
ket" and  economic  unity  within  the  United 
States  and  so  do  not  have  the  sales  tax  prob- 
lems thut  the  Buropeans  must  solve  to 
achieve  their  economic  unity.  As  stated  al)ove, 
we  do  have  retail  sales  taxes  In  most  of  the 
various  States,  but  they  do  not  produce  any 
serious  economic  distortions  or  competitive 
effects.  There  may  be  some  irritatlnR  com- 
pliance problems  for  interstate  business,  but 
even  these  are  moving,  albeit  slowly,  to  Im- 
provement. Hence  we  do  not  have  any  sales 
taxes  to  "harmonize"  as  do  the  Europeans. 

In  this  regard  the  same  story  may  be  told 
for  what  may  some  day  be  the  next  major 
step  in  tax  harmonization  for  the  EEC — the 
harmonization  of  corporate  Income  taxes. 
We  in  the  United  States  invest  and  our 
businesses  operate  in  our  "common  market" 
under  our  Federal  corporate  rate,  which  ap- 
plies uniformly  throughout  the  United 
States  While  State  corporate  Income  taxes 
exist  and  differ  as  to  rates,  their  deductibil- 
ity from  the  Federal  corporate  tax  greatly 
lessens  their  effective  rate,  although  Irritating 
compliance  and  bookkeeping  aspects  remain. 
But  Exiropeans  in  their  common  market 
must  Invest  and  operate  under  as  many  dif- 
ferent high  rate  corporate  tax  systems  as 
there  are  countries  involved — systems  that 
differ  both  as  to  rates  and  structure  So  If 
Europe  finally  decides  on  a  common  corpo- 
rate tax.  It  win.  as  respects  economic  unity, 
merely  be  reaching  the  stage  the  United 
States  has  enjoyed  for  many  years.' 


'  Other  aspects  of  harmonization  that  have 
a  similar  consequence  may  briefly  be  noted; 
A  common  market  implies  a  relatively  free 
flow  of  capital  within  the  market  area  and 
will  therefore  require  removal  of  existing 
restraints  on  capital  movements.  There  will 
be  increasing  concern  among  European  coun- 
tries on  the  extent  to  which  differences  in 
other  aspects  of  direct  taxes  affect  capital 
flows.  Low  withholding  taxes  in  a  given 
country  would  attract  portfolio  investments 
from  other  countries,  particularly  in  the  light 
of  the  widespread  use  of  t>earer  shares  and 
bonds.  Consequently  uniformity  In  with- 
holding taxes  is  Important  There  may  also 
be  a  reappraisal  of  attitudes  toward  the  for- 
eign tax  credit  approach  as  a  means  of  elimi- 
nating double  taxation  In  contrast  to  the 
tax  exemption  approach  presently  used  In 
many  European  countries.  With  more  vola- 


EVUOPEAN    BORDCK    TAX    ADJUSTMENTS 

THEIK    BACKGROUND 

Let  us  turn  now  to  an  aspect  of  the  Eu- 
ropean sales  tax  systems  that  lias  been  high- 
lighted in  recent  years  as  a  result  of  our 
balance  of  payments  problems — the  aspect  of 
export  rebates  and  compensatory  Import 
taxes  that  characterize  the  European  sales 
tax  systems.  All  countries  with  significant 
sales  taxes  or  excise  tax  systems  automati- 
cally structure  those  systems  to  attempt  tu 
keep  the  taxes  from  affecting  external  ex- 
port prices  and  to  ensure  the  application  of 
the  taxes  to  imported  goods  If  the  tax  Is 
a  manufacturers  tax  on  the  final  product — 
an  automobile,  a  refrigerator,  cigarettes, 
liquor,  and  so  un — then  exports  are  not  made 
subject  to  the  tax,  or  If  taxed,  can  secure 
a  rebate.  Imported  goods,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  subjected  to  the  same  tax  as  Is  Imposed 
on  domestic  manufactured  goods,  so  that 
both  goods  win  compete  on  equal  terms  In 
the  domestic  market  In  this  respect.  The 
United  States  does  this  for  iu  few  manu- 
facturers taxes;  Canada  does  the  same  under 
its  11  percent  broad  manufacturers  tax. 

If  the  tax  is  imposed  at  the  wholesale  stage 
or  the  retail  stage,  such  rebates  and  Import 
taxes  are  not  needed:  a  manufacturer  selling 
goods  whether  for  Internal  consumption  or 
export  is  not  subject  to  these  taxes;  a  whole- 
saler importing  goods  will  pay  the  tax  on  his 
subsequent  sale.  The  sales  for  exi>ort  that  a 
wholesaler  or  retailer  may  make  will  be  ex- 
empted from  tax. 

The  essential  principle  under  which  all 
these  taxes  are  structured  Is  that  sales  and 
excise  taxes  are  Intended  to  be  paid  by 
domestic  consumers  in  the  form  of  higher 
prices — that  Is  the  purpose  of  the  levy  and 
that  Is  the  Intended  distribution  of  the  tax 
burden.  But  at  the  same  time  It  Is  intended 
that  a  country's  exports  should  not  be 
handicapped  by  these  taxes — and  Imports 
Into  the  country  should  not  be  favored. 

The  European  turnover  taxes  followed  the 
same  principle  but  ran  into  additional  com- 
plexities. It  was  simple,  of  course,  to  say  to  a 
German  manufacturing  firm  that  It  need  not 
pay  the  4  percent  turnover  tax  on  an  export 
sale  But  what  at>out  the  4  percent  taxes  paid 
by  the  manufacturer  on  purchases  from  Its 
suppliers  of  materials  of  almost  every  sort — 
these  4  percent  taxes  were  built  Into  the  costs 
of  the  manufacturing  operation.  Just  as  the 
4  percent  taxes  the  suppliers  had  to  pay  on 
their  purchases  were  built  Into  their  costs 
and  also  passed  along  as  part  of  the  prices 
charged  by  the  suppliers.  For  that  is  the 
vice  of  turnover  taxes— they  pyramid  in 
prices  throughout  the  economy.  The  eco- 
nomic effecU  of  these  taxes  were  significant 
at  the  high  rate  levels  applied  In  Europe. 
The  principle  of  protecting  exports  therefore 
required  a  rebate  of  these  taxes  previously 
Imposed  In  the  production  chain  and  which 
cumulated  as  costs  for  the  manufacturer  on 
Its  purchases,  or  for  the  wholesaler  If  he 
was  the  exporter.  But  how  much  should  be 
rebated?  Here  these  countries  had  to  com- 
pute the  amount  through  an  estimating 
procedure,  for  these  high  rate  taxes  were 
hidden  In  the  price  structure  and.  moreover, 
their  total  would  vary  with  the  extent  of  in- 
tegration of  productive  activities  In  the  prior 
stages.    The    European    countries    therefore 


tile  capital  movements  the  consequences  of 
tax  exemption  of  foreign  Income  will  appear 
more  serious  than  In  the  past.  A  common 
market  with  Increased  fiuldlty  In  capital 
movements  requires  the  removal  of  barriers 
to  corpKjrate  mergers,  reorganizations  and 
the  like.  Consequently  the  tax  treatment  of 
capital  gains,  for  example,  will  have  to  be 
modified  so  as  to  remove  a  barrier  toward 
Integration  of  Industries  and  reorganizations 
In  line  with  the  emerging  needs  of  an  en- 
larged market  area.  But  again,  the  United 
States  does  not  have  these  problems. 


carefully  developed  average  flgtires  and  used 
them  for  the  rebates.  Corresponding  figures 
were  used   for  the  Impiort  charges. 

A  common  market  Ideally  requires  a  tax 
system  that  does  not  have  complex  border 
adjustments.  A  common  retail  tax  would  ac- 
complish this — as  pretty  much  occurs  in  the 
United  States-  If  care  is  taken  to  keep  the 
tax  from  applying  to  purchases  for  business 
purposes.  Falling  that.  If  border  adjustments 
are  to  exist,  their  calculation  should  be  made 
with  as  much  precision  as  possible.  It  is  here 
that  the  value-added  tax  provided  an  extra 
advantage  for  the  Europeans.  For  Just  as  the 
value-added  tax  eliminated  for  internal  sales 
the  distortions  resulting  from  pyramiding 
and  differences  In  integration  of  business 
activities,  it  also  by  the  same  token  and  pro- 
cedure offered  a  ready  measure  of  the  taxes 
that  the  exporting  firm  had  to  pay  because 
of  Its  purchases.  Indeed,  under  the  German 
value-added  tax,  a  firm  is  given  a  "rebate" 
through  refund  or  credit  for  all  of  the  taxes 
It  has  to  pay  on  its  purchases,  whether  It.s 
goods  are  sold  Internally  or  externally.  The 
structure  of  the  tax  thus  readily  enables  the 
Government  to  determine  the  amount  or 
export  rebate  needed  to  reflect  the  exporter's 
book  costs  representing  the  taxes  paid  en 
its  purchases.  And  it  similarly  permits  the 
fixing  of  the  amount  of  Import  charge  to  re- 
flect  the   taxes   paid   by  domestic   concerns. 

It  time,  of  course,  if  Europe  can  achieve 
uniform  value-added  rates,  then  it  could 
abandon  these  border  adjustments,  export 
exemptions  and  import  charges  for  inira- 
EEC  trade,  and  simply  go  to  the  rule  that  the 
country  of  origin  taxed  the  sale.  It  would 
be  a  matter  of  Indifference — within  the  Com- 
mon Market — as  far  as  import  and  export 
competitiveness  are  concerned,  whether  the 
exporting  country  were  to  grant  an  exemp- 
tion or  rebate  and  the  Importing  country 
Impose  an  Identical  Import  equalization  tax 
(the  "destination"  approach) ,  or  whether  the 
exporting  country  taxed  the  export  and  the 
importing  country  did  not  impose  its  import 
tax  (the  "origin"  approach).  There  would 
be  some  effect  on  national  revenues  to  the 
extent  that  trade  is  not  in  balance,  but  this 
would  be  minor.  The  border  adjustments 
would,  of  course,  remain  applicable  to  trade 
by  the  EEC  vrlth  other  countries. 

But  the  day  of  uniform  sales  tax  rates  vill 
take  some  time  to  arrive  in  Europe.  In  the 
meantime  the  shift  to  value-added  taxes  has 
brought  about  a  precise  system  of  border 
lax  iidjustments  given  the  structure  of  the 
taxes,  and  this  will  facilitate  economic  unity 
within  the  Common  Market.  In  this  .<etting 
our  discussion  can  turn  to  the  effect  on  the 
external  trade  of  the  Common  Market  coun- 
tries, especially  as  respects  the  United  States. 

BORDEB   TAX    AOJITSTMENTS    AND    INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE 

In  the  German  situation,  the  rebates  for 
taxes  paid  on  goods  purchased  by  the  ex- 
'porter  and  Import  charges  under  the  value- 
added  tax  are  turning  out  to  be  higher  than 
the  averages  used  under  the  previous  turn- 
over taxes.  This  varies,  of  course,  from  prod- 
uct to  product  but  the  over-all  result  is 
higher.  In  effect,  it  would  appear  that  some 
German  exporters  had  presumably  not  been 
receiving  rebates  at  the  level  that  their  tax 
costs  under  the  tiurnover  taxes  appeared  to 
call  for.«  Of  course  German  exporters  pre- 
sumably had  adjusted  to  that  situation  and 
the  effect  of  the  undercompensation  if  it 
existed  could  no  longer  be  traced  through  all 
the  prior  history  of  exchange  rate  changes. 
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•  As  Piofessor  Due  has  pointed  out.  German 
businesses  had  earlier  suspected  this:  "Ger- 
man firms  argue  that  the  failure  to  obtain 
full  sales  tax  refund  places  them  at  a  dis- 
advantage, particularly  In  competition  with 
American  and  British  Arms  not  subject  to  a 
similar  tax  .  .  .".  Due,  Sales  Taxation  (1957) 
62. 


devaluations,  and  the  like.  Hence  viewed  as 
of  today  as  the  starting  point  In  time — 
which  is  the  proper  way  to  consider  the 
effects  of  the  change — this  sudden  Increase 
in  export  rebates  under  the  value-added  tax, 
while  the  internal  overall  burden  of  the  tax 
remains  unchanged,  becomes  an  advantage 
to  German  exporters.  And  equally,  the  rise 
in  the  import  charges  can  be  an  added  com- 
petitive burden  to  Imports." 

What  is  happening  in  Germany  is.  and  will 
be.  reflected  elsewhere  In  Europe  as  the  coun- 
tries shift  to  value-added  taxes.  The  Nether- 
lands. Austria.  Belgium,  and  Italy  are  even 
raising  their  rebates  and  import  charges  un- 
der their  existing  turnover  taxes  in  advance 
of  a  later  shift  to  a  value-added  tax.  Sweden 
Is  shifting  to  a  value-added  tax  because  it 
realizes  that  its  previous  "retail  tax"  had 
been  levied  on  producers'  goods  and  hence 
was  in  effect  a  turnover  tax  to  that  extent 
but  it  had  not  been  rebated  to  exporters.  As 
a  consequence.  European  exporters  In  gen- 
eral will  get  an  added  lift  in  most  countries. 

There  is  an  additional  feature  of  the  shift 
to  a  value-added  tax  that  operates  to  in- 
crease this  lift  to  exporters.  Countries  with  a 
value-added  tax  seek  to  achieve  as  broad  a 
base  for  the  tax  as  possible,  since  it  operates 
etiectively  to  prevent  pyramiding  as  com- 
pared with  specific  excises.  In  Prance,  for  ex- 
.imple.  the  reforms  of  the  value-added  tax 
have  been  in  the  direction  of  Increasing  Its 
coverage  and  eliminating  other  taxes.  Any 
commodity  previously  taxed  under  a  specific 
excise  tax  but  now  swept  into  a  value-added 
tax  immediately  falls  into  the  rebate  proc- 
ess, under  the  structvu'e  of  the  latter  tax.  so 
that  the  tax  paid  on  the  purchase  of  the 
commodity  is  rebated  whether  the  business 
concern  at  that  stage  is  selling  internally  or 
abroad.  Hence,  the  result  is  that  a  number 
of  hidden,  and  hitherto  unrebated  taxes,  in 
effect  come  to  light  and  now  are  rebated — 
and  also  Included  in  the  Import  charge. 

But  what  about  the  rest  of  the  world?  The 
United  States  does  not  have  a  high  rate  sales 
tax  and  therefore  only  rebates  its  specific 
manufacturers  taxes  on  final  products.  The 
United  Kingdom  has  a  purchase  tax  at  the 
wholesale  level  which  over-all  does  not  re- 
quire rebates  for  tax  costs  since  essentially 
it  did  not  apply  to  business  purchases.  Can- 
HOa  also  does  not  apply  its  manufacturers  tax 
to  most  business  purchases  and  likewise  does 
not  need  rebates  except  for  any  tax  paid  on 
the  final  products  that  are  exported;  sim- 
iUirly  neither  does  Japan  for  its  variety  of 
manufacturers  excise  taxes.  Thus,  unlike  the 
European  countries  whose  high  rate  turn- 
over taxes  entered  into  the  costs  of  exported 
goods  through  the  cost  of  the  goods  pur- 
chased by  the  exporter  and  thus  necessitated 
export  rebates  and  Import  charges,  these 
countries  did  not  apply  their  sales  taxes  to 
business  purchases  and  thus  did  not  have 
high  sales  tax  costs  imbedded  in  their  ex- 
ported goods.  As  a  consequence  they  have  not 
been  as  rigorous  in  seeking  fully  to  eliminate 
indirect  taxes  from  export  costs  and  hence 
do  not  have  a  system  of  expert  rebates  for 
tax  costs  or  import  charges. 

Similarly,  the  United  States  has  not  sought 
in  the  past  to  see  how  much  of  the  Federal 
gasoline  tax,  the  passenger  motor  vehicle  tax, 
the  truck  tax,  the  telephone  tax.  or  the  al- 
cohol tax,  for  example,  paid  by  a  manufac- 
turer who  exports  some  of  his  goods  is  allo- 
cable to  those  exports  and  thus  Increases 
their  costs.  Nor  has  it  sought  similarly  to  see 
what  part  of  State  and  local  sales  taxes  i>ald, 
for  example,  on  office  equipment  and  other 
goods  purchased  by  a  business  Increase  Its 
export  costs.  In  contrast,  under  the  European 


'  The  Germans  assert  that  these  trade  ad- 
vantages are  offset  by  transitory  tax  arrange- 
ments outside  the  value-added  tax  affecting 
investments  in  plant  and  equipment,  and 
state  that  in  any  event  any  calculations  are 
to  a  large  extent  hypothetical. 


systems  the  value-added  taxes  on  such  pr(xl- 
ucts,  since  they  are  all  in  the  base  of  the  tax, 
automatically  are  rebated.  This  was  likewise 
the  situation  under  the  turnover  taxes,  since 
in  large  part  such  goods  were  under  the  base 
of  those  taxes  and  figured  accordingly  in  the 
average  rebates.  (There  are.  of  course,  some 
specific  European  excise  taxes  outside  the 
scope  of  turnover  and  value-added  taxes  that 
are  not  being  rebated.)  The  United  Kingdom, 
several  years  ago,  initiated  rebates  for  its 
special  excise  taxes^ — principally  the  gasoline 
taxes,  motor  vehicle  license  taxes,  and  pur- 
chase taxes  on  office  supplies — on  goods  pur- 
chased by  its  exporters,  and  essentially  used 
averages  to  determine  the  rebates. 

In  the  United  States  it  has  been  estimated 
that  the  costs  attributiible  to  our  Federal, 
State  and  local  taxes  on  goods  bought  by 
manufacturers  represent  on  the  average  an 
amount  equal  to  about  2  percent  of  export 
sales  prices.  The  impact  on  product  lines 
differs,  of  course,  with  the  range  running 
from  about  I'j  percent  to  4  percent  of  export 
sales  prices.  A  rebate  of  these  tax  costs  and  a 
similar  import  charge,  administered  through 
our  Customs  organization,  would  reflect  for 
the  United  States  an  approach  that  corre- 
sponds to  the  principle  applicable  under  the 
value-added  and  turnover  taxes  of  attempt- 
ing to  keep  sales  and  similar  taxes  at  prior 
stages  of  production  from  increasing  export 
costs  and  export  prices.  An  approach  by  the 
United  States  to  deal  with  its  indirect  taxes 
on  a  rebate  and  compensatory  import,  charge 
mechanism  would  Involve  the  use  of  product 
averages,  and  this  use  would  be  similar  to 
the  procedure  followed  by  the  Europeans 
under  their  turnover  taxes.  Consideration  of 
this  approach  In  the  United  States  would 
therefore  reflect  principles  and  practices  un- 
derlying the  treatment  of  indirect  taxes  in 
Europe.  Moreover,  it  would  parallel  the  atten- 
tion to,  and  consequent  changes  in,  border 
tax  adjustments  now  generally  resulting  in 
Europe  from  the  shift  to  value-added  taxes. 

SALES    TAXES    AND    INTERNATIONAL    TRADE 

But  the  European  efforts  to  stabilize  their 
sales  taxes  and  border  adjustments  and  then 
to  harmonize  them  raise  even  larger  issues  of 
trade  policy  interlocked  with  tax  policy.  The 
European  practice  of  rebates  and  import 
charges  for  turnover  and  value-added  taxes 
reflects  the  basic  assumption  that  such  taxes 
are  passed  along  through  channels  of  trade 
so  that  their  burden  is  borne  by  households 
buying  goods  for  personal  consumption.  This 
is  the  assumption  behind  the  exemption  of 
exports  from  a  manufacturers  tax.  It  is  the 
assumption  of  legislators  who  enact  whole- 
sale or  retail  taxes  or  other  sales  taxes.  As 
a  working  assumption  for  domestic  legisla- 
tion and  for  general  Judgments  on  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  burden  of  a  tax  system,  or 
of  a  new  excise  or  sales  tax,  it  is  a  useful 
operational  device.  But  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments world  of  today,  with  its  fixed  exchange 
rates  and  the  attention  that  must  be  focused 
on  both  the  over-all  balance  and  its  com- 
ponent parts,  including  the  trade  portion,  re- 
quires much  more  attention  to  specifics  than 
ever  before.  This  need  for  such  attention  Is 
also  heightened  by  the  high  levels  of  tax 
rates  that  now  obtain  under  modern  tax  sys- 
tems compared  with  an  earlier  period,  a  de- 
velopment that  contrasts  with  the  shift  to 
lower  levels  of  tariff  barriers  that  has  oc- 
curred. If  the  generality  is  only  a  generality 
and  the  specific  situations  show  a  different 
posture,  then  the  matter  must  require  a 
sharper  focus. 

If  sales  taxes  or  other  Indirect  taxes — 
whether  they  be  value-added,  turnover,  re- 
tail or  other  tax  forms — cannot  be  fully 
passed  on  in  price,  then  a  manufacturer 
selling  In  his  domestic  market  must  lower 
his  prices  and  reduce  his  profits.  But  If  the 
full  rebate  of  the  tax  cost  and  the  exemption 
of  exports  from  the  tax  make  It  unnecessary 
to  change  his  export  prices,  then  he  is  not 
concerned  about  passing  anything  along  on 


an  export  sale,  he  need  not  lower  his  export 
price,  and  his  export  profits  would  not  suf- 
fer as  would  his  domestic  profits.  The  busi- 
ness of  exporting  becomes  that  much  more 
attractive,  and  the  sales  tax  system  has  be- 
come im  incentive  to  export  activity.  Similar- 
ly, on  the  import  side,  the  Importer  to  meet 
the  competition  of  lowered  domestic  prices 
must  reduce  his  price,  his  profits  decline 
and  he  Is  less  interested  in  pushing  those 
Impiorts.  In  essence,  one  gets  to  the  question 
of  tax  Incidence  and  whether  these  sales 
taxes  are  fully  shifted  forward  In  price  or 
only  partly  shifted. 

Put  another  way.  a  value-added  tax  is  care- 
fully structured  to  pass  the  tax  along  in  an 
accounting  sense.  Its  effect  on  intern.itlonal 
trade,  however,  depends  on  whether  the  eco- 
nomic effects  follow  the  accounting  .struc- 
ture. If  the  tax  Is  not  fully  shifted  forward 
in  an  economic  sense,  then  the  International 
trade  of  the  country  using  the  tax  will  he 
flavored  regardless  of  the  accounting  struc- 
ture. 

It  Is  not  the  levels  of  rebates  per  se  and 
the  differentials  between  them  that  measure 
the  competitive  effects  of  border  tax  adjust- 
ments. If  Country  A  has  a  value-added  lax  of 
10  percent  and  rebates  to  an  exporter  the  to- 
tal of  the  taxes,  at  a  10  percent  level,  that 
he  has  paid  on  his  purchases  it  is  because 
Country  A  does  not  want  his  tax  costs,  which 
are  real,  to  enter  into  export  prices.  If  Coun- 
try B  has  no  value-added  tax  or  other  sales 
tax,  then  there  are  in  this  respect  no  com- 
parable tax  costs  to  rebate  to  its  exporters. 
But  knowing  only  these  facts  does  not  really 
inform  us  about  trade  compeiillveness  be- 
tween these  countries.  We  cannot  conclude 
that  Country  A  grants  a  10  percent  subsidy 
to  exporters  while  Country  B  has  no  subsidy. 
Nor  can  we  conclude  that  the  goods  of  Coun- 
try A  have  a  great  advantage  entering  into 
Country  B  because  they  face  no  Import 
charge  in  the  latter  country  whereas  the 
goods  of  Counrty  B  face  a  10  percent  charge 
on  entering  Country  A  and  hence  are  a  great 
disadvantage  in  Country  A.  If  sales  taxes 
were  fully  shifted  forward,  then  the  goods  of 
both  countries  would,  as  respects  sales  t.axes 
and  border  adjustments,  be  on  an  equal 
competitive  plane  despite  the  different  levels 
of  adjustment.  But  If  such  taxes  are  not 
fully  shifted,  then  in  this  regard  the  ex- 
p)orters  of  Country  A  have  Ijeen  advantaged 
as  against  the  exporters  of  Country  3 — not 
necessarily  to  the  full  extent  of  the  dif- 
ferentials in  border  adjustments  but  only 
to  the  extent  to  which  the  tax  in  Country 
A  is  not  shifted  forward. 

Of  course,  questions  of  incidence  can  be 
raised  as  to  other  taxes.  The  working  as- 
sumption of  legislators  for  domestic  legisla- 
tion when  they  consider  a  corporate  income 
tax  is  that  it  is  borne  by  shareholders  and 
not  passed  forward  in  higher  prices  or  back- 
ward in  lower  wages  or  lower  raw  materials 
prices.  Again,  as  a  working  assumption  this 
view  of  the  incidence  of  the  corporate  tax  is 
a  useful  generality.  But  If  it  is  only  a  general- 
ity and  If  there  is  some  forward  shifting  In 
prices,  an  exporter  has  added  costs,  due  to 
the  corporate  lax  entering  Into  product  costs, 
which  are  not  being  rebated  and  hence  which 
affect  his  export  prices  and  his  external  com- 
petitive position.  Of  course,  this  would  be 
true  for  an  exporter  in  any  country  with  a 
corporate  tax,  including  European  countries. 
We  should  note  that  the  effective  rates  of 
corporate  income  lax  in  major  European 
countries  do  not  appear  to  be  significantly 
different  from  the  United  States  effective 
rate.  Certainly,  if  a  differential  does  exist 
between  European  corporate  taxes  In  rela- 
tion to  the  United  States  corporate  tax,  it 
is  far  less  than  the  differential  between 
European  Indirect  taxes  and  our  Indirect 
taxes.  In  addition — though  there  may  be  no 
studies  on  this  p>ctnt — the  conditions  that 
may  influence  a  shift  forward  of  the  corpo- 
rate tax  Into  prices.  If  such  shifting  doea 
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occur,  would  preaumably  not  differ  between 
Europe  and  the  United  State*  • 

TheM  are  dlflBcult.  intriguing— and  highly 
important— queaUona.  Thla  matter  of  tax  In- 
cidence and  tax  ahlftlng  la  murky,  and  It 
haa  kept  economlsU  buay  for  decadea.  Tbeir 
papers  have  contributed  many  volumes  to 
the  economic  literature— and  nevertheleaa  I 
auspect  that  the  summaries  in  Economics  I 
are  still  Inconclusive  and  uncertain.  M<»e- 
over  one  may  have  to  move  from  incidence 
and  shifting  on  to  levels  of  taxation  and 
then  to  levels  and  allocation  of  Government 
expenditures.  But  clearly  the  area  require* 
exploration  and  analysis  beyond  the  generall- 

tin 

The  problem  will  become  more  acute  If  the 
Europeans  take  the  next  step  of  harmoniz- 
ing their  indirect  lax  rates,  for  this  could 
mean  an  Increase  In  the  value-added  taxes— 
perhaps  to  15  percent  or  more-for  all  coun- 
trtes  except  France,  which  today  Is  at  20 
percent  (on  the  value  of  the  product  exclud- 
Ing  tax) . 

Certainly,  to  the  extent  that  the  generall- 
tlea  are  not  fully  valid,  the  disparity  In  in- 
direct tax  levels  can  only  be  working  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  United  States  in  world 
trade  The  fettent  of  that  disadvantage  and 
the  extent  to  "which  It  has  been  adjusted  for 
in  prior  exchange  rates  and  devaluations  may 
be  dlfncult  to  measure,  but  the  direction  Is 
that  of  disadvantage  for  the  United  States. 

TH£    HA«MON1ZATION    OF   OnrnWX   TAX    STSTXMS 

As  a  consequence,  theae  basic  aspect*  of  do- 
mestic   tax    systems    in    their    International 
settings    require    full    International    discus- 
sion and  consultation  looking  to  a  solution— 
a  process  that  Is  already  under  way.  It  Is 
here  that  we  reach  an  Important  Implication 
for  the  United  States  of  European  tax  har- 
monlzaUon.  The  premises  and  rules  of  OATT 
with  respect  to  export  subsidies  and  border 
tax  adjustments  re*t  on  the  generalities  of 
incidence  and  shifting  that  I  have  described. 
Under   those  premises  and  rules  the  Euro- 
pean   countries    have    almost    entirely    kept 
their  high  sales  taxes  from  Increasing  their 
export  costs  and  price*.  The  shift  to  value- 
added  taxes  will   underscore  this  effort  and 
make  It  easier  cf  accomplishment.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  extent  that  the  incidence  of  these 
taxes  In  the  actual  economic  world  Is  at  var- 
iance  with    those   premises   and   rule*,   the 
European  tax  systems  operate  in  the  direc- 
tion of  providing  a  trade  advantage  for  the 
Europeans.   Looking  ahead,  moat  Europeans 
countries  may  well  be  moving  to  higher  sale* 
taxes  in  the  tax  harmonization  steps  needed 
to    perfect    their    Common    Market.    Given 
European    tax    harmontzaUon.    the    larger 
question   becomes   that  of   -harmonization 
of  their  tax  system*  with  thoMs  of  the  United 
States  and  other  countries  in  a  broad  sense. 
This      harmonization   of   tax   systems"   does 
not.  however,  mean  the  uniformity  of  taxes 
that    harmonization    connotes    within    the 
EEC    Rather,  it  means  the  process  whereby 
national  tax  systems  that  may  differ  both  in 
kind  and  In  burden*  Imposed  can  coexist  in 
the   world   without   creaUng   dlfflcultles    for 
each  other— can  coexist  In  harmony  The  fuU 
exploration  of  this  question  within  the  OATT 
and  in  other  ways  can  take  us  Into  many 
facets  of  international  trade.  Including  those 
of  non-tarlfl  barriers.  It  can  take  u*  Into  the 
mechanism*   for   reaching   adjustments   be- 
tween  countrle*  In  a  balance  of  paymenU 
surplu*  poeiuon  and  those  In  a  deficit  po- 
sition. 


Clearly  such  exploration  Is  needed  to  pre- 
serve freedom  of  action  for  countries  to  e*- 
tablUh  their  domestic  Ux  systems  and   the 
dUtrlbutlon  of  their  tax  burden*  In  keeping 
with  their  notions  of  economic  growth  and 
tax  equity   without  at  the  same  time  pre- 
judicing their  international   trade  position. 
The  essential  question  Is  how  many  coun- 
trle*  which  desire  to  rely  on  a  progreaslve 
tax  structure  or  countries  which  do  not  wish 
to  place  heavy  overall  tax  burdens  on  their 
peoples,   and   hence   have   n6  need   for  high 
rate  sales  taxes,  continue  in  these  domestic 
goals   and   still   maintain   In   their   Interna- 
tional  trade   full    competitiveness   with   the 
Europeans  countries  which  have  a  different 
domestic  tax  philosophy?  For  surely  a  better 
answer  can  be  found  than  that  the  rest  of 
the  world  to  protect  Itt  trade  poslUon  must 
simply  emulate  the  Europeans  and  their  do- 
mestic tax  philosophies,  whatever  may  be  the 
impact  of  that  emulation  on  the  tax  systems 
and  Internal  economies  of  the  other  coun- 
tries. ^  ,. 

The  United  SUtee— and  the  rest  of  the 
^oriei_thus  ha*  a  high  stake  In  a  full  ex- 
ploration of  theae  Issue*— Issues  which  are 
made  both  more  pertinent  and  more  Impor- 
tant by  the  process  of  tax  harmonization  in 
Europe. 


LEGISLATIVE      REORGANIZATION 
ACT 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimotis  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  la  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SPRINGER  Mr  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  important  pieces  of  unHnished 
business  in  the  90th  Congress  Is  the  Leg- 
islative Reorganization  Act — S.  355^ 
which  the  other  body,  by  a  vote  of  75  to  9. 
passed  about  a  year  ago. 

This  bill  represents  a  rather  modest 
effort  to  bring  the  antiquated  machinery 
and  the  procedures  of  Congress  up  to 
date.  There  is  some  retooling  that  needs 
to  be  done  if  the  legislative  branch  is  to 
fulfUl  its  responsibilities  in  framing  laws 
and  national  policies  dealing  with  the 
complex  issues  of  the  space  age. 

The  Republican  task  force  on  con- 
gressional reform  has  imdertaken  to 
present  a  detailed,  scholarly  comparison 
of  the  provisions  of  8.  355  with  those  of 
other  proposals  being  considered. 

The  following  portion  of  this  compara- 
tive study,  deals  with  the  appointment  of 
Capitol  Police.  Senate  and  House  pages, 
and  the  Capitol  Guide  Service: 
Pa«r  2 — AtrrHoarrr  of  OFFicma  of  th» 
CONoasas 

Sec.  421.  Authority. 

Sec.  422.  Capitol  police. 

Sec.  423.  Senate  and  House  pages. 

Sec.  424.  Capitol  Oulde  Service. 


•For  a  dlacu**lon  of  the  possible  effect*, 
oonaldertng  the  various  theorle*  of  tax  inci- 
dence, on  the  balance  of  paymenta  of  a  shift 
in  the  United  States  to  greater  reliance  on 
indirect  taxes  and  less  on  direct  taxes,  and 
the  relationship  of  those  effecto  to  the  effecM 
on  domestic  policies  and  conditions,  see  Sa- 
lant  The  Balance  of  Payment*  Deficit  and 
The  Tax  Structurs  (Brookings  Institution 
Reprint  80) .  19M. 


SXCnON    421 

S.  355.  Clarifies  the  authority  of  elected 
officers  of  the  Senate  and  House  with  respect 
to  patronage  employees  under  their  super- 
vUlon.  Specifically  authorizes  the  named  of- 
ficers to  prescribe  periods  of  training  for  em- 
ployees to  be  completed  either  prior  to  as- 
signment to  duty  or  on  the  Job  and  to  pro- 
mulgate and  enforce  regulation*  governing 
the  performance  of  dutte*  by  employees. 

Boiling.  Same. 

Reld.  Same. 

Print  No.  3.  Same. 

(Not*. Section  not  amended  by  Senate. 

See  Final  Report  page  49:  "1.  The  responsible 


officers  of  Congress  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
quire all  employees  to  complete  successfully 
minimum  training  prior  to  employment. 
They  shall  also  be  authorized  to  discipline  or 
discharge  employees  who  fall  to  perform 
their  duties  satlsfactorUy.") 

SECTION    422 

S  355.  Directs  the  Cl^)ltol  Police  Board 
to  formulate  a  plan  for  conversion  of  the 
Capitol  Police  Force  to  a  professional  force. 
The  Board  Is  required  to  give  consideration 
to  the  feaalblUty  of  providing  for  the  opera- 
tlon  of  the  Capitol  Police  on  the  basis  of 
standards  comparable  to  those  applicable 
with  respect  to  the  Metropolitan  Police  force 
of  the  District  at  Columbia.  Provision  would 
be  required  to  be  Included  in  the  plan  for 
training  members  of  the  existing  Capliol 
Police  force,  and  for  replacing  them  as 
vacancies  occur  with  profeaslonal  members 
recruited  on  the  same  basis  a*  recruiters  are 
selected  by  the  Metropolitan  Police.  The 
Chief  of  PoUce  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
force  of  the  District  of  Columbia  would  bt 
required  to  provide  the  Capitol  Police  Board 
with  Information  and  assistance  to  aid  it  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 
A  report  by  the  Board  setting  forth  lU  plan 
and  recommendations  Is  called  for  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date. 
Boiling.  Same. 
Reld.  Same. 

Print  No.  3.  Essentially  same. 
(NoTK. — See  Senate  amendment  No.  39. 
Congressional  Record,  vol.  113.  pt.  3.  pp 
3222-3223.  retaining  Capitol  Police  as  sepa- 
rate force  but  "professionalizing"  it  on  basU 
of  standards  set  for  Metropolitan  Police 
Force.  See  Pinal  Report  page  40:  "2.  The  Capi- 
tol Police  force  shall  be  removed  from  patron- 
age. It  shall  be  a  professional  force  operating 
as  a  division  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  De- 
partment under  such  special  regulations  ap- 
plicable to  the  Capitol  as  may  be  determined 
by  the  Capitol  Police  Board.  While  profes- 
sional poUce  are  being  recruited  and  trained, 
existing  police  shaU  be  given  such  additional 
Instruction  and  training  as  the  Capitol 
Police  Board  may  believe  necessary  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  their  performance.  As 
vacancies  occur,  replacements  shaU  be  filled 
by  professional  police  to  the  extent  that  such 
police  are  available  from  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Department.") 

SKTION  423 

S.  355.  Changes  the  age  requirements  for 
Senate  and  House  pages  (not  applicable  to 
chief,  telephone,  and  riding  pages)  by  pro- 
viding that  no  person  may  serve  as  a  page 
until  he  has  completed  the  12th  grade  of 
school,  or  during  a  session  of  the  Congress 
which  begins  after  his  22nd  birthday. 
Amends  certain  pay  provisions  and  requires 
pages  to  serve  at  least  3  months. 

Provisions  do  not  apply  to  current  pages 
.When  these  pages  have  completed  their  high 
school,  however,  the  page  school  will  be 
abolished  as  no  longer  necessary. 

Boiling.  Same,  vrtth  additional  provisions 
that  advance  written  notice  must  be  given 
parents  or  guardians  as  to  the  nature  of 
working,  schooling,  and  housing  arrange- 
ments before  page  can  be  appointed. 
Reld.  Same  as  Boiling. 
Print  No.  3.  Strikes  all  language  of  this 
section,  retaining  only  In  Ite  new  Sec.  423 
the  pay  provisions  and  requirement  that 
pages  must  serve  for  a  period  of  not  less 
than  3  months. 

(Not*.— Section  was  not  amended  by  the 
Senate.  See  Final  Report  page  61:  "4.  Pages 
shall  be  limited  to  persons  who  have  com- 
pleted their  high  school  education,  but  who 
are  not  over  the  age  of  21.  Pages  sbaU  be  ex- 
pected to  serve  for  at  least  one  full  school 
semester  or  during  the  three  summer 
months.") 

SECTIOir   424 

3.  355.  ThU  Is  a  new  section,  added  by 
Senate  amendment.  Provides  for  esteblish- 
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ment  of  a  Capitol  Guide  Service  under  su- 
pervision of  a  Board  to  be  composed  of  the 
Architect  and  two  Sergeants  at  Arms.  The 
Service  would  furnish  free  guided  tours  for 
\-lsltors  to  the  Capitol. 

Boiling.  Same  as  S.  355  with  added  provi- 
sion that  the  newly  created  Board  "shall  un- 
dertake planning  with  a  view  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  vastly  improved,  thorough,  and 
logical  touring  program  for  visitors  to  the 
Capitol."  this  study  to  have  been  completed 
within  18  months  following  enactment  of  the 
Reorganization  Act  and  to  have  been  coordi- 
nated with  P.L.  87-790.  the  National  Capitol 
Visitors  Center  Study  Commission. 

Reld.  Provides  that  the  Board  shall  consist 
of  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  House  administration 
committees  (Instead  of  Architect  and  Ser- 
geants at  Arms.  Otherwise  same  as  S.  355. 

Print  No.  3.  Section  completely  rewritten, 
retaining  free  tours,  composition  of  the 
Board  as  per  S.  355.  etc..  but  setting  salaries 
higher  than  In  S.  355.  providing  for  Inclusion 
of  guides  within  annuity  benefit  program, 
making  them  congressional  employees  with 
all  rights  pertaining  thereto,  and  otherwise 
dealing  with  operation  and  transitional  prob- 
lems not  completely  attended  to  In  S.  355. 

(Note. — See  Pinal  Report  page  51:  "5.  The 
Capitol  Guide  Service  shall  be  supen'lsed  by 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Congressional  Op- 
erations. That  joint  committee  shall  study 
the  desirability  of  making  the  guides  legisla- 
tive employees  on  a  salary  basis  and  elimi- 
nating charges  to  visitors  for  Capitol  tours." 
See  Senate  Amendment  of  Williams  (Del.) 
and  T>'dlngs.  Congre&sionai.  Record,  vol.  113. 
pt.  5.  pp.  5660-5662.  adopted  on  a  roll  call 
vote.  74  to  8). 


RETIREMENT  OP  MAJ.  GEN.  ERNEST 
L.  MASSAD,  COMMANDING  GEN- 
ERAL,   95TH   DIVISION,  TRAINING 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  vman- 
inious  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  retirement 
ceremonies  at  Port  Sill,  Okla.,  today  bring 
to  a  close  the  distinguished  military 
career  of  one  of  Oklahoma's  most  out- 
standing soldiers.  Maj.  Gen.  Ernest  L. 
Massad,  commanding  general,  95th  Di- 
vision, Training,  retires  today.  Not  only 
is  General  Massad  one  of  my  constitu- 
ents but  he  is  a  close  personal  friend  as 
well. 

General  Massad  and  I  were  students  to- 
gether at  the  University  of  Oklahoma. 
He  was  an  outstanding  football  player 
on  the  university  team,  winning  the  nick- 
name "Iron  Mike"  which  has  lasted 
through  the  years.  He  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  men  In  Oklahoma,  where  he  has 
long  taken  a  leading  part  in  civic  affairs 
in  addition  to  his  brilliant  miltary  career. 

General  Massad's  military  career 
began  in  1933  when  he  was  commissioned 
a  second  lieutenant  of  artillery  upon 
completion  of  ROTC  at  the  University 
of  Oklahoma.  His  first  military  duty  in- 
cluded a  tour  with  the  Civilian  Conser- 
vation Corps,  Arizona  district.  He  en- 
tered extended  active  duty  in  1940  with 
the  1st  Cavalry  Division  and  joined  the 
82d  Airborne  Division  upon  its  activation 
In  1942.  While  with  the  11th  Airborne, 
he  served  for  a  time  as  Division  G-1  and 


later  as  commander  of  the  675th  Para- 
Glider  Field  Artillery  Battalion  and  par- 
ticipated in  the  battles  of  New  Guinea, 
Leyte,  and  Luzon.  His  unit  received  the 
Presidenial  Unit  Citation  for  its  par- 
ticipation in  warfare  in  the  Pacific 
theater.  Among  his  decorations  are  the 
Silver  Star,  Legion  of  Merit,  Bronze  Star, 
and  the  Purple  Heart. 

He  was  promoted  to  colonel  in  1945  and 
released  from  active  duty  in  1946.  He 
returned  to  Ardmore  and  resumed  partic- 
ipation in  the  U.S.  Army  Reserve.  He 
was  assigned  assistant  division  com- 
mander of  the  95th  in  January  1958,  and 
the  following  May  was  promoted  to 
brigadier  general.  He  was  promoted  to 
major  general  on  December  11,  1962.  He 
was  appointed  to  the  Armed  Forces  Re- 
serve Policy  Board  on  March  3,   1964. 

General  Massad  received  the  Silver 
Anniversary  All -American  Football 
Award  from  Sports  Illustrated  magazine 
in  1958. 

In  1963,  General  Massad  was  named 
the  American  Lebanese  Man  of  the  Year 
by  the  Western  Foundation  of  American 
Syrian  and  Lebanses  Clubs.  He  is  mar- 
ried to  the  former  Mozelle  Sockwell,  of 
Pecan  Gap,  Tex.  They  have  two  chil- 
dren, Michael  Louis  and  Mozelle  Elaine. 

In  1966,  General  Massad  was  elected 
national  president  of  the  Senior  Reserve 
Commanders  Association. 

On  this  occasion  I  salute  my  dear 
friend  and  thank  him  personally  and  on 
behalf  of  all  Oklahomans  for  his  years 
of  outstanding  service.  I  know  that  his 
retirement  does  not  mean  the  end  of  his 
contributions  to  the  people  of  Oklahoma. 
Under  the  imanimous  consent  agree- 
ment, I  include  an  editorial  from  the 
Oklahoma  Journal  of  February  17,  1968, 
which  comments  on  General  Massad's 
illustrious  career : 

General  Massad,  Able  Commander 

Retirement  ceremonies  on  Feb.  29  at  F^. 
Sill  Military  Reservation  will  mark  the  end 
of  a  distinguished  military  career  for  Gen. 
Ernest  L.  Massad.  commander  of  the  95th 
Division. 

The  former  Oklahoma  University  grid 
luminary  has  compiled  a  most  enviable  re- 
cord during  his  long  term  of  service  that 
began  in  1933.  spanned  World  War  II  and 
has  continued  up  to  the  present. 

Among  his  proudest  citations  is  the  one 
that  lauds  his  efforts  to  continue  the  reserve 
forces. 

The  state  of  readiness  to  which  he  has 
brought  the  95th  Division  Is  ample  testimony 
to  his  executive  ability  and  the  hours  of 
dedicated  work  he  put  into  the  task. 

Presently  he  Is  pushing  hard  for  the  con- 
struction of  another  USAR  Center  of  the 
400-man  or  600-man  type  in  the  Oklahoma 
City  area.  In  a  recent  communication  with 
the  Chief  of  the  Army  Reserve  In  Washing- 
ton, he  pointed  out  the  definite  need  for 
such  a  facility  and  suggested  that  Midwest 
City  may  be  the  most  desirable  site  since  Its 
officials  had,  at  one  time  offered  to  furnish 
at  no  cost  to  the  U.S.  Government  sufficient 
land  for  the  construction  of  another  re- 
serve center. 

Gen.  Massad  has  also  sent  sketches  and 
plans  for  che  construction  of  an  additional 
building  at  the  Krowse  USAR  Center,  at 
Northeast  seth  and  Eastern  Avenue. 

He  has  been  a  most  vigorous  and  able 
division  commander  and  Oklahoma  and  the 
nation  at  large  have  benefited  Immensely 
from  his  years  of  service. 


THE  WARREN  COMMISSION  CRITICS 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  get- 
ting into  the  body  of  my  remarks  con- 
cerning certain  critics  of  the  Warren 
Commission  Report,  let  me  make  it  per- 
fectly clear  that  my  comments  should 
not  be  construed  as  having  any  bearing 
whatever  on  the  criminal  investigation 
now  being  conducted  by  the  New  Or- 
leans district  attorney,  Jim  Garrison. 

That  investigation  involves  matters  of 
law  and  findings  of  fact  that  will  be 
properly  left  to  a  judge  and  jury  to 
evaluate. 

My  purpose  at  the  moment  is  solely 
to  comment  on  the  leftist  and  even  Com- 
munist afaiiations  of  four  of  the  most 
ardent  critics  of  the  Warren  Commis- 
sion Rep>ort. 

Although  two  of  these  men  have  in- 
terjected themselves  into  the  Garrison 
investigation  in  one  form  or  another, 
I  do  not  wish,  at  this  time,  to  be  critical 
of  Mr.  Garrison  on  that  account.  I  be- 
lieve instead  that  these  men  are  riding 
the  coattails  of  a  situation  which  they 
hope  to  exploit,  not  for  the  sake  of  the 
truth,  but  rather  for  their  own  ulterior 
motives. 

Additionally,  these  remarks  are  not 
intended  to  be  critical  of  responsible  and 
sincere  critics  and  scholars  of  the  War- 
ren Commission  Report.  Tliese  sincere 
critics  and  scholars  are  certainly  entitled 
to  their  own  viewpoints  in  this  very  com- 
plex case;  a  case  which  will  perhaps  re- 
main unresolved  in  the  minds  of  many 
of  our  citizens  for  generations  to  come. 

Mr.  Sp)eaker,  anyone  who  has  followed 
the  aftermath  of  the  assassination  of 
the  late  President  John  F.  Kennedy  will 
know  that  there  has  been  much  scram- 
bling within  leftist  circles  to  discredit 
the  report  of  the  Warren  Commission. 
There  has  been  much  activity  in  months 
past,  and  there  promises  to  be  much 
more  activity  in  months  to  come. 

While  I  do  not  profess  to  have  per- 
sonal convictions,  either  pro  or  con.  re- 
garding the  accuracy  of  the  Warren  Re- 
port, I  have  continued  to  note  with 
growing  interest  the  many  books  and 
newspaper  articles  that  claim  to  "punch 
holes"  in  the  findings  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

Of  particular  interest  to  me  is  the  fact 
that  the  Communist  press  both  here  at 
home  and  abroad  have  worked  so  dili- 
gently to  make  it  appear  that  Lee  Harvey 
Oswald — a  man  whose  background  was 
replete  with  Communist  association,  a 
man  who  went  to  Russia  and  renounced 
his  U.S.  citizenship — was  a  patsy  or  "fall 
guy"  in  the  Presidential  assassination. 

Additionally,  the  Communist  propa- 
ganda mills  have  extended  this  invective 
against  the  Warren  Commission  to  in- 
clude the  Chief  Executive,  the  CIA.  the 
FBI,  the  Secret  Service,  and  in  fact  the 
entire  Federal  Government  in  an  indict- 
ment of  collusion  to  pin  the  assassina- 
tion on  Lee  Harvey  Oswald. 
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Principally,  four  men  have  written 
profusely  their  various  denouncements 
of  the  Warren  Commission  findings: 
Messrs  Mark  Lane.  Harold  Weisberg. 
Thomas  G.  Buchanan,  and  Joachim 
Joesten. 

A  quick  bit  of  research  into  the  files  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  turned  up  some  interesting 
correlative  facts.  Whether  by  coincidence 
or  design,  the  "front  four"  in  the  de- 
ferwe  of  Lee  Harvey  Oswald,  himself  a 
leftist,  are  ideologically  of  a  similar  back- 
ground. And  while  there  is  not  a  shred 
of  evidence  to  link  one  of  them  to  the 
other  three,  the  four  of  them  are,  by 
their  driving  commitment  to  clear  Lee 
Harvey  Oswald,  ineversibly  wedded  by 
the  similarity  of  their  special  interest. 

MARK    LANE 

Mark  Lane,  lawyer  and  author,  is  a  41- 
year-old  former  New  York  State  assem- 
blyman. He  has  a  long  and  curious  in- 
volvement with  a  host  of  extreme  left- 
wing  causes  and  is  a  well-established 
spokesman 'for  leftist  ideology. 

Long  before  the  Warren  Commission 
had  completed  testimony  of  witnesses 
and  sifted  through  the  tons  of  exhibit 
materials.  Mark  Lane  was  busy.  In  a 
series  of  speakine;  engagements  he  ear- 
nestly .sought  to  nullify  the  damning  e\i- 
dence  against  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  and 
lessen  the  nationwide  impact  of  Oswald's 
obvious  Communist  associations.  Still 
later.  Lane  was  technically  retained  as 
Oswald's  defense  lawyer  by  Mrs.  Oswald. 
Lane  is  former  executive  secretary  and 
national  board  member  of  the  National 
Lawyers  Guild,  a  cited  Communist  front. 
His  affiliation  with  the  New  York  Coun- 
cil to  Abolish  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  is  likewise  well 
known.  This  past  year  he  was  a  member 
of  the  committee  of  sponsors  for  a  Vet- 
erans of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Brigade 
dinner.  The  VALB  is  also  a  cited  Com- 
munist front. 

Mr.  Lane,  according  to  public  record. 
is  against  nuclear  testing  by  this  coun- 
try, hearings  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities,  building  of  nu- 
clear fallout  shelters  in  New  York  State, 
the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950,  ban- 
ning Communists  from  speaking  on  col- 
lege campuses,  using  mounted  police  to 
control  Communist-manipulated  demon- 
strators in  New  York  City,  and  the  Com- 
merce Department  ban  on  shipment  of 
food  and  drugs  to  Cuba. 

When  General  Suharto  was  successful 
In  ridding  his  country  of  Communists, 
the  youth  arm  of  the  Trotskyist-Commu- 
nist  Workers  World  Party  responded 
with  a  mock  "inquest"  in  New  York  City 
Mark  Lane  was  there  to  address  them 
and  was  applauded  for  his  views. 

In  an  address  at  a  rally  in  New  York 
City  in  1962.  Lane  stated : 

I  b«Ueve  that  the  antl-democratlc  attacks 
on  the  Communist  Party  are  Just  as  much  a 
part  or  the  psychological  mobilization  for 
war  as  Is  the  shelter  program.  Laws  like  the 
McCarran  Act  must  be  (ought  because  tney 
are  Inherently  and  basically  un-American  In 
the  only  meaning  in  which  that  word  m:tkes 
sense;  and  they  must  be  (ought  because  they 
are  part  of  the  tendency  toward  a  garrison 
state. 


HAROLO    WCISBCRC 

According  to  press  releases  of  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  To  Investigate  Un-Amer- 
ican and  Subversive  Activities,  January 
30,  and  31.  1940.  Harold  Welsberg  paid 
$100  for  forged  letters  which  were  used 
in  an  attempt  to  link  then  Chairman 
Martin  Dies  to  the  militant  Silver  Shirts, 
an  extremist  t,':oup.  The  Silver  Shirt  Le- 
gion of  America  was  a  Klan  hate-type 
organization  which  adopted  a  policy  of 
depriving  certain  ethnic  groups  and  in- 
dividuals of  their  constitutional  rights. 
Welsberg,  after  obtaining  this  forged  cor- 
respondence, used  it  in  a  January  27, 
1940,  issue  of  the  Nation.  Additionally, 
according  to  the  press  releases,  Welsberg 
allegedly  used  the  bogus  letters  to  write 
a  speech  for  a  Congressman  who  opposed 
Dies  and  his  committee  and  who  placed 
the  misinformation  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

Welsberg  was  earlier.  In  1938,  dis- 
charged from  his  investigator  pwst  on  the 
LaFollette  civil  liberties  committee  "for 
givins?  confidential  matter  to  the  Dally 
Worker,  the  leading  Communist  news- 
paper in  the  country." 

In  the  summer  of  1947.  Welsberg  was 
fired  from  his  post  with  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  State  along  with  nine  others  for 
"known  association  with  agents  of  the 
Soviet  Union." 

Welsberg  has  appeared  several  times 
before  the  New  Orleans  grand  jury  in- 
vestigating the  Kennedy  assassination 
plot  alleaed  to  have  occurred  in  that  city. 
His  latest  Iwok  on  the  assassination  car- 
ries a  foreword  by  District  Attorney 
James  Garrison. 

An  interesting  sidelight  on  Harold 
Weisberg  is  found  in  the  summary  of  dis- 
trict court  proceedings— 193  P.  Supp.  815 
(1961).  Weisberg.  a  Frederick.  Md.. 
chicken  farmer,  succe.ssfully  sued  the 
United  States  for  $750  in  1961.  The 
judge — Thomsen — awarded  Weisberg 
damages  even  though  "Harold  Weisberg 
was  not.  in  my  opinion,  a  trustworthy 
witness.  He  exaggerated  repeatedly."  the 
judge  found. 

Welsl)erB.  it  seems,  was  suing  the  Fed- 
eral Government  because  of  low-flying 
training  helicopters  which  were  scaring 
his  chickens,  causing  them  to  eat  their 
own  eggs,  and  generally  making  them 
unfit  for  market.  However,  four  of  Weis- 
berg's  neighbors,  who  also  raised  chick- 
ens, "testified  that  neither  they  nor  their 
chickens  had  been  disturbed  by  any  low 
flight." 

Earlier,  in  1959.  he  lost  a  similar  suit 
which  had  to  do  with  sonic  booms. 

On  December  16,  1966,  Harold  Weis- 
berg discussed  his  book  on  the  "Militant 
Forum."  a  program  conducted  by  The 
Militant,  official  organ  of  the  Trotskyist- 
Communlst  Socialist  Workers  Party. 

THOMAS    C.    BtTCHANAN 

Self-admitted  Communist  Thomas  G. 
Buchanan  has  written  articles  published 
here  In  the  United  States  and  abroad 
discrediting  the  Warren  Commission  Re- 
port. He  Is  author  of  the  book.  "Who 
Killed  Kennedy?"  published  in  London 
and  distributed  here  in  1965.  The  book 
was  favorably  reviewed  in  the  Commu- 
nist press. 


In  1949,  Buchanan  was  fired  from  the 
staff  of  a  Washington  newspaper  for 
being  a  Communist  Party  member  and 
Is  now  a  frequent  contributor  to  left- 
wing  newspapers  and  periodicals.  He 
currently  makes  his  home  in  Paris. 

While  in  this  country  he  was  executive 
secretary  and  legislative  director  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Congress— CRC— a  cited 
Communist  front. 

The  report  and  order  of  the  board. 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board 
Docket  No.  106-53.  July  26.  1957.  page  7. 
contained  the  following  information  con- 
cerning Tom  Buchanan: 

Washington.  DC.  Xrca.— Approximately 
one  month  after  the  CRC  |  Civil  Rights  Con- 
gress] (oundlng  convention,  a  party  leader- 
ship meeting  was  called  In  this  area  to  build 
CRC.  Petitioner's  witness.  Markward,  the 
then  Party  treasxirer.  Wiis  assigned  to  audit 
CRC  books. 

Thereafter.  In  1948.  the  Party  decided  tli.it 
Its  member  Marie  Richardson  would  be  the 
full-time  Party  functionary  In  CRC.  Shortly 
thereafter  Richardson  left  town  temporarily, 
and  Party  member  Tom  Buchanan  was 
placed  In  her  stead  on  a  full-time  basis  and 
relieved  of  all  other  Party  duties. 

In  consideration  of  materials  available 
on  Thomas  Buchanan,  it  is  evident  that 
he  is  a  dedicated  and  obedient  party 
functionary  employed  by  the  party  as  a 
propagandist. 

JOACHIM    JOESTTN 

The  fourth  author  to  write  a  book 
critical  of  the  Warren  Commis.sion  Re- 
port is  German  Communist  Party  mem- 
ber Joachim  Joesten.  His  book.  "Cs- 
wald— Assassin  or  Fall  Guy."  was  highly 
publicized  in  various  foreign  and  do- 
mestic Communist  publications  includ- 
ing: New  Times,  the  Moscow-published 
"internationally  circulated  Communist 
publication."  and  the  National  Guardian, 
a  radical  Communist  weekly. 

Joesten's  book  was  published  in  thii 
country  by  the  recently  defunct  pub- 
lishing firm  of  Marzanl  and  Munsell. 
Marzanl  and  Munsell  had  been,  through- 
out their  existence,  one  of  the  foremost 
publishers  of  Communist  and  extreme 
left  literature  in  America. 

I  have  only  briefly  delved  into  the 
backgrounds  of  these  four  Individuals. 
Mr  Speaker,  and  must  confess  that  I 
have  only  briefly  perused  their  respec- 
tive books  on  the  subject  of  the  assassina- 
.  tlon.  As  I  leafed  through  their  pages.  I 
asked  myself  various  questions  that 
many  other  responsible  thinking  Amer- 
icans must  also  ask:  "Why  has  a  most 
vociferous  attack  at  the  multifarious 
findings  of  the  Warren  Report  been 
mounted  exclusively  by  Individuals  de- 
cidedly on  the  far  left?"  "Why  has  the 
center  and  right  wing  remained  silent? 
"What  motive  does  the  left  wing  have  in 
attempting  to  discredit  the  Warren  Com- 
mission findings?"  Perhaps,  someday, 
these  answers  will  come  forth.  Until 
then.  I.  and  ethers,  can  only  puzzle 
these  answers  to  ourselves. 
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PROTECT  THE  PUBI  TC 
Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
currently  engaged  In  both  an  ideological 
and  an  armed  conflict  in  which  the  will 
and  the  ability  of  this  Nation  to  carry 
out  its  responsibilities  are  being  severely 
tried. 

In  the  crucial  time  of  war.  more  than 
in  any  other,  it  is  essential  to  affirm  the 
principle  that  its  conduct  shall  not  result 
in  the  enrichment  of  a  privileged  and 
powerful  few  at  the  expense  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  countiY.  In  the  "battle  for 
men's  minds' — arnid  charges  that  the 
free  world's  economic  health  depends 
upon  defen.se  expenditures  and  that  the 
pursuit  of  profits  is  an  irresistible  spur  to 
indiscriminate  military  activity — it  little 
helps  our  cause  to  learn  that  one  military 
supplier  charged  nearly  $400  for  an  item 
uhose  cost  was  .S2.  In  the  public  disclo- 
.sure  of  such  overcharges  it  is  reassuring 
to  know  that  we  have  working  for  us  an 
independent  agency  with  the  sole  duty 
of  recovering  for  the  American  taxpayer 
excessive  profits  on  certain  Government 
contracts.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  Re- 
negotiation Board,  which  reviews  defense 
and  space  contracts  for  possible  over- 
charges, and  which  has  proven  itself  a 
most  effective  in.strument  for  preventing 
abuses  of  this  kind. 

Yet.  the  Beard  will  pass  out  of  exist- 
ence on  June  30  unless  its  operating  au- 
thority is  renewed  by  legislative  action. 
.^t  a  time  when  both  defen.se  spending 
and  the  pi-oportion  of  negotiated  con- 
tracts are  increa.sing.  it  would  be  tragic 
indeed  if  Congress  failed  to  act. 

The  present  fiscal  crisis  only  under- 
scores the  desirability  of  maintaining  an 
iicency  that  has  returned  to  the  Treasury 
S18  for  even'  dollar  spent  on  its  opera- 
tion, and  whose  very  existence  testifies 
to  congressional  concern  that  every  dol- 
lar spent  should  provide  a  dollar's  worth 
of  goods  and  ser\'iocs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  these  thoughts  in 
mind  and  in  the  interest  of  protecting  our 
budget  and  our  taxpayers  from  exces- 
.sive  profitmaking.  I  have  today  filed  leg- 
i.slation  to  extend  the  term  of  the  Re- 
negotiation Board  until  June  30.  1970. 
There  have  been  proposals  that  the 
Board's  term  be  extended  for  a  longer 
i;eriod  and  that  its  authority  be  ex- 
panded. Perhaps  th^re  is  merit  in  these 
additional  proposals  and  I  am  confident 
that  sponsors  of  these  added  features  will 
stress  the  need  for  them  in  hearings, 
which  I  hope  will  be  scheduled  immedi- 
ately by  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee. 


CONTINENTAL  SHELF  FISHERIES 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
a  letter  from  the  secretary  of  state  of 
Alaska  and  a  resolution  from  the  Alaska 
State  Legislature. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
remarks  I  enclose  a  letter  received  from 


the  Honorable  Keith  H.  Miller,  secretary 
of  the  State  of  Alaska,  with  enclosure, 
a  copy  of  a  joint  resolution  delating  to 
the  Continental  Shelf  fisheries,  adopted 
on  February  1,  1968,  by  the  State  Senate 
of  Alaska,  and  on  February  7,  1968,  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  Alaska : 
State  op  Alaska, 
Juneau,  Alaska.  February  14,  1968. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack. 
Speaker.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  hereby  transmit- 
ting to  you  for  your  information  a  copy  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  30.  relating  to  the 
Continental  Shelf  fisheries. 

This  resolution  has  parsed  ijoth  houses  of 
the  Alaska  State  Legislature. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Kefth  H,  Miller. 
Secretary  of  State. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  30 

Joint  resolution  relating  to  the  Continental 

Shelf   fisheries 

Whereas  the  United  States  presently  has  a 
12-mile  exclusive  fisheries  zone  which  is  not 
adequate  for  the  conservation  of  the  stock  of 
fish  which  this  country  will  need  to  utilize 
fully  In  order  to  remain  a  jnajor  fishing 
nation:  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  slipped  to 
sixth  place  in  world  fisheries  behind  such 
nations  as  the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist 
China,  who  intend  to  expand  their  fishing 
efforts  in  the  North  Pacific;  and 

Whereas  the  commercial  fishermen  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  as  well  as  the  economy  of 
the  United  States  as  a  whole,  are  being  detri- 
mentally affected  by  the  heavy  fiow  of  im- 
ports of  foreign  seafood  products,  gear  con- 
flicts and  other  competition  from  the  massive 
foreign  fleets  on  the  fishing  grounds,  and  the 
depletion  of  precious  resources  because  of 
over-fishing  and  destructive  fishing  prac- 
tices of  foreign  fleets;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  failed  to 
implement  fully  two  provisions  from  Geneva 
Conventions  which  would  give  our  nation 
valuable  bargaining  tools  In  fisheries  negoti- 
ations which  other  nations,  the  first  of  which 
states  that  sedentary  species  of  fish  on  the 
Continental  Shelf  are  part  of  the  Shelf  and 
are  considered  to  be  the  exclusive  property 
of  the  coastal  nation  and  the  second  of 
which  provides  for  conservation  of  the  living 
resources  of  the  high  seas  and  allows  the 
United  States  to  designate  conservation  areas 
and  promulgate  conservation  measures  to 
protect  these  resources; 

Be  It  resolved  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  respectfully  requested  to 
enact  legislation  declaring  the  Continental 
Shelf  of  the  United  States  to  be  this  nation's 
exclusive  fisheries  zone. 

Copies  of  this  resolution  shall  be  sent  to 
The  Honorable  John  W.  McCormack.  Speaker 
of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives;  to  The 
Honorable  Carl  Hayden,  President  Pro  Tem- 
pore of  the  U.S.  Senate;  and  The  Honorable 
E.  L.  Bartlett  and  The  Honorable  Ernest 
Gruenlng.  U.S.  Senators,  and  The  Honorable 
Howard  W.  Pollock.  U.S.  Representative, 
members  of  the  Alaska  delegation  In  Con- 
gress. 

Passed  by  the  Senate  February  1,  1968. 
John  Butrovich. 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Attest: 

EMYLotT  Lloyd, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

Passed  by  the  House  February  7,   1968. 
William  K.  Boardman, 

Speaker  of  the  House. 

Attest; 

Patricia  R.  Stmonds, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 

By  the  Governor ; 

Walter  J.  Hickel, 
Governor  of  Alaska. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 


By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Hagan,  for  March  4  and  5,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson,  for  Monday 
and  Tuesday.  March  5  and  6.  on  account 
of  official  business. 

Mr.  CoRMAN.  for  February  29,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Kfe.  for  60  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter  and  that  all 
Members  have  five  legislative  days  to 
extend  their  remarks. 

Mr.  Feighan.  for  10  minutes,  today; 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Taft.  for  1  hour,  on  Wednesday, 
March  6:  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Battin  I  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Thompson  of  Georgia »  to  revi.se  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  lor  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  ScHWENGEL.  for  15  minutes,  to- 
day; to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

<The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio)  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  GuBSER.  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Halpern,  lor  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia,  for  15  min- 
utes today. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bow.  for  30  minutes,  on  Tuesday, 
March  5. 

Mr.  Taft,  for  1  hour,  on  Wednesday, 
March  6. 

Mr.  Reuss  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Kazen  » ,  for  30  minutes,  today ;  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

.  By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Price  of  Illinois  and  to  include  a 
magazine  article. 

Mr.  DuLSKi  in  three  instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  material. 

Mr.  BoGcs  in  two  instances  and  to  in- 
clude editorials. 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Pennsylvania  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  GuBSER. 

Mr.  Derwinski  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  Cederberg. 

Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wydler  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Kleppe. 

Mr.  Hosmer  in  two  instances. 
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Mr.  Stwcct  of  Wisconsin  In  two  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  DOLK. 
Mr.  Duncan. 
Mr.  ASHBROOK  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  B«OYHU.L  of  Virginia  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Dknniy. 

Mr.  HAMMERScmasT. 

Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  McsKiLL. 

Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Bates. 

Mr.  McCluri. 

Mr.   FlNDLBY. 

Mr.  Lipscomb. 

Mr.  OuRNxY. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Kazxn)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Resnick. 

Mr.  Hakilton  in  10  Instances. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  CxLLkx. 

Mr.  Charlks  H.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Gilbert  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Irwin  In  six  Instances. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Abbitt  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  Brinkley. 

Mr.  Morris  of  New  Mexico  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Gathincs. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  TiERNAN. 

Mr.  St  Germain. 
Mr.  Burton  of  California. 
Mr.  PisHER  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Garmatz 

Mr.  Dow  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Pepper  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Ottincer  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  in  two 
instances. 
Mr.  Howard. 
Mr.  Culver. 

Mr.  COHELAN. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Fraser  in  three  instances. 


1573.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agrt- 
culture.  tranamlttlng  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  extend  for  3  years  the  Pood  for 
Peace  Act  of  19M:  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

1574.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Consolidated  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  Act  of  19fll.  as 
amended:  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

1575.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force,  transmitting  a  report 
of  all  officers  on  flying  status  above  the  grade 
of  major,  as  of  August  31.  1967.  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  37  U.S.C.  301(g);  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1576.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Navy, 
transmitting  a  report  of  the  number  of  offi- 
cers enUtled  to  incentive  pay  during  the  6- 
month  period  preceding  the  report,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  37  US  C.  301(g);  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1577.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  need  to  improve  procedures  for  com- 
pensating municipalities  for  relocation  of 
facilities  necessitated  by  construction  of 
Federal  water  resources  projects.  Corps  of 
Engineers  (civil  functions).  Department  of 
the  Army;  to  the  Committee  on  Oovernment 
Operations. 

1578.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  SUtes.  transmitting  a 
report  of  opportunity  for  improving  admin- 
istration of  economic  assistance  program  for 
Turkey.  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment. Department  of  State;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Oovernment  Operations. 

1579.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  National 
Gallery  of  Art.  transmitting  a  report  of  the 
need  and  plans  for  an  additional  building  for 
the  National  Gallery  of  Art.  and  the  avail- 
ability of  funds  to  cover  construction  costs: 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

1580.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  concession 
contract  under  which  S.  G.  Loeffler  Co.  will 
be  authorized  to  continue  to  operate  certain 
designated  facilities  for  the  public  in  areas 
administered  by  the  National  Capital  region, 
for  1  year,  from  January  1,  1968.  through 
December  31,  1968.  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  79  Stat.  969.  16  U.S.C.  20;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


disposition  of  certain  papers  of  sundry  exec- 
utlve  departments.  Ordered  to  be  printed. 
Mr.  NIX:  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and 
ClvU  Service.  H  R.  14933.  A  bill  to  modify 
certain  provisions  of  title  39.  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  hours  of  work  and  over- 
time for  certain  employees  in  the  postal  field 
service,  and  for  other  purposes;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1138) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of 
the  Union. 

Mr  BARING:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  16069.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  act  directing  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  convey  certain  public  lands  In  the 
State  of  Nevada  to  the  Colo;-ado  River  Com- 
mission of  Nevada  in  order  to  extend  for  5 
years  the  time  for  selecting  such  lands;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1137) .  Referred  to  the 
(Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  TOtJNG:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1031.  Resolution  amending  House 
Resolution  101,  90th  Congress,  to  authorize 
the  Committee  on  Veterans"  Affairs  to  con- 
duct an  Investigation  and  study  with  respect 
to  certain  matters  within  its  Jurisdiction 
(Rept.  No.  1138).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  1077.  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  15398.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  to  strengthen  und 
expand  food  service  programs  for  children, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1139). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MORGAN:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. H.R.  14940.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Act,  as  amended, 
in  order  to  extend  the  authorization  for  ap- 
propriations (Rept.  No.  1140).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 
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ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to :  accordingly 
(at  4  o'clock  and  59  minutes  p.m.^  im- 
der  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed untU  Monday.  March  4.  1968, 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECtmVE  COMMUNICA-nONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1573.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1944.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  Report  entitled  "Defense  Con- 
tract Audits  (Relationship  Between  Defense 
Contract  Audit  Agency  and  General  Account- 
ing office)"  (16th  report  by  the  committee) 
(Rept.  No.  1132).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  Report  entitled  "Air  Force  Proj- 
ect Lite  (Legal  Information  Through  Elec- 
tronics)" (17th  report  by  the  committee) 
(Rept.  No.  1133).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  Report  entitled  "GAG  Bid  Pro- 
test Procedures"  (18th  report  by  the  com- 
mittee) (Rept.  No.  1134).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of   the  Union. 

Mr.  THOB4PSON  of  New  Jersey:  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Disposition  of  Executive 
Papers.  House  Report  No.  1135.  Report  on  the 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BLACKBURN: 
R.R.  15669.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  equalize  the  retirement  pay 
of  members  of  the  uniformed  services  of 
equal  rank  and  years  of  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  COLLIER: 
H.R.  15670.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  and  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1958  in  order  to  exempt  certain  wages  and 
salary  of  employees  from  withholding  for  tax 
purposes  under  the  laws  of  States  or  sub- 
divisions thereof  other  than  the  State  or  sub- 
division of  the  employee's  residence;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
•Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DOLE: 
H.R.  16671.  A  bill  to  prohibit  questions 
relating  to  production,  acreage,  operation,  or 
finances  of  any  farm  or  farmer  in  an  agri- 
cultural census;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California: 
H.R.  15672.  A  bill  to  eliminate  certain  lim- 
itations and  reatricUons  (added  by  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1967)    relating  to 
aid    to    families    with    dependent    children 
under  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and 
medical   assistance   under  title  IX  of  that 
act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FEIGHAN: 
H.R.  15673.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  two  additional,  permanent,  cir- 
cuit Judgeships  for  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Sixth  Circuit;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  15674.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  improved 
employee-management  relations  In  the  Fed- 


eral service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  FRASER: 

H.R.  15675.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  to  strengthen  and  expand 
food  service  programs  for  children,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  GURNET: 

H.R.  16676.  A  bill  to  modify  certain  Insured 
student  loan  programs  to  make  loans  more 
generally  available  to  students  in  need  there- 
of: to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  JOELSON: 

H.R.  15677.  A  bill  to  provide  hospital  In- 
surance benefits  under  title  XVIII  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  for  persons  entitled  to  dis- 
ability Insurance  benefits  under  title  n  of 
such  act  or  to  annuities  for  disability  under 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MCMILLAN: 

H.R.  15678.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  salaries 
of  judges  of  the  District  of  Columbia  court  of 
general  sessions,  and  the  salaries  of  Judges 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

H.R.  16679.  A  bill  to  amend  section  11-1701 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  relating  to 
retirement  of  certain  Judges  of  the  courts  of 
the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  MONAGAN: 

H.R.  16680.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Renegotia- 
tion Act  of  1961;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MORGAN: 

H.R.  15681.  A  bill  to  consolidate  and  revise 
foreign  assistance  legislation  relating  to  re- 
imbursable military  exports;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  NEDZI: 

H  R.  16682.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  raise  needed  addi- 
tional revenues  by  tax  reform;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PATMAN: 

H.R.  15683.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 

H.R.  15684.  A  bill  to  clarify  and  otherwise 
amend  the  Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act, 
to  provide  for  cooperation  with  appropriate 
State  agencies  with  respect  to  State  poultry 
products  inspection  programs,  and  for  other 
piu-poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  RARICK: 

H.R.  15686.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  educational 
allowances  for  flight  training  be  paid  on 
a  monthly  basis;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 

H.R.  15686.  A  bill  to  provide  for  improved 
employee-management  relations  in  the  Fed- 
eral service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  SMITH  of  California: 

HJt.  15687.  A  bill  to  improve  the  operation 
of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By   Mr.    BLATNIK    (for   himself,   Mr. 
HoLiriEU).     Mr.     Revss.     and     Mr. 

ROSEITTHAL)  ', 

H.R.  15688.  A  bUl  to  extend  the  executive 
reorgamzatlon  provisions  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  for  an  additional  4  years;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM: 

HJl.  15689.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  study  of 
the  decentralization  of  certain  departments 
and  agencies  In  the  executive  branch;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  FRASER: 

H.R.  16690.  A  bill  to  reserve  certain  public 
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lands  for  a  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
System,  to  provide  a  procedure  for  adding 
additional  public  lands  and  other  lands  to 
the  system,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  15691.  A  bin  to  amend  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  in  regard  to  the  obligation  of 
Federal-aid  highway  funds  apportioned  to 
the  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  '^ 

By  Mr.  HOWARD: 
H.R.  15692.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  Increased  pen- 
sions, disability  comftensation  rates,  to  lib- 
eralize Income  limitations,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

ByMr.  PURCELL: 
H.R.  16693.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Kyros,  Mr.  Lancen,  Mr. 
Resnick,  and  Mr.  Evans  of  Colora- 
do): 
H.R.  16694.  A  bill  to  enable  potato  growers 
to  finance  a  nationally  coordinated  research 
and    promotion   program   to   Improve   their 
competitive  position  and  expand  their  mar- 
kets for  potatoes  by  increasing  consumer  ac- 
ceptance of  such  potatoes  and  jjotato  prod- 
ucts and  by  improving  the  quality  of  potatoes 
and  potato  products  that  are  made  available 
to  the  consumer;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  OLSEN: 
H.R.  15696.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  orderly 
marketing   of    agricultural    commodities   by 
the  producers  thereof  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
ByMr.  BOLAND: 
H.J.  Res.  1141.  Joint    resolution    proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United   States  relative   to   equal   rights   for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.FARBSTEIN: 
H.J.  Res.  1142.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
a  study  of  the  feasibility  of  establishing  a 
JudlCorpe;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  HUNT: 
H.J.  Res.  1143.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  second  week  of 
May  of  each  year  as  "National  School  Safety 
Patrol  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN : 
H.J.  Res.  1144.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  second  week  of 
May  of  each  year  as  "National  School  Safety 
Patrol  Week  ";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  STEPHENS: 
H.J.  Res.  1145.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  second  week  of 
May  of  each  year  as  "National  School  Safety 
Patrol  Week  ";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  WATKINS: 
H.  Con.  Res.  666.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect  to   the    rotation   of   members   of   the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  in  their 
assignments  to  serve  in  combat  zones;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
H.  Res.  1078.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  conduct  an  investigation  and 
study  of  the  relief  of  Lt.  Comdr.  Marcus  Arn- 
helter  and  Capt.  Richard  G.  Alexander;   to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.  Res.  1079.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  conduct  an  Investigation  and 
study  of  the  relief  of  Lt.  Comdr.  Marcus  Am- 
heiter  and  Capt.  Richard  G.  Alexander;   to 
the  Osmmlttee  on  Rules. 


By  Mr.  WOLFF: 
H.  Res.  1080.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  conduct  an  investigation  and 
study  of  the  relief  of  Lt.  Comdr.  Marcus  Arn- 
heiter  and  Capt.  Richard  G.  Alexander;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

312.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Alaska,  relative 
to  the  continental  shelf  fisheries;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies. 

313.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence 
Plantations,  relative  to  enacting  legislation 
cited  as  the  Safe  Street  and  Crime  Control 
Act  of  1967;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 

H.R.  15696.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pyon 
Chun  Cha;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  FINO: 

H.R.  15697.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  An- 
thony Gallucclo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GIAIMO: 

H.R.  15698.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Guerlno 
AUevato;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GIBBONS: 

H.R.    15699.   A   bill   for   the   relief  of  Dr. 
Angel  Benito  Lagueruela  y  Gomez;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McCORMACK: 

H.R.    15700.   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mee 

June  Wong.  Chee  Wing  Yuen.  Suet  Yl  Yuen. 

Wai  Kwong  Yuen.  Put  Yee  Yuen,  and  Man 

Yee  Yuen:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McMillan  : 

H.R.  15701.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  C.  M. 
Nance;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MESKILL: 

H.R.  16702.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Arthur  J. 
DeMlchlel  and  his  spouse;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PODELL: 

H.R.  15703.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Frida  Fallas;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RESNICK: 

H.R.  15704.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Luis 
Rlchardo  Brltos;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  15705.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alberto 
Rogue  Jarml;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  15706.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Edgardo 
Jorge    Munoz;    to    the    Committee    on    the 

Judiciary.  

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 

H.R.  16707.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Alberto  Furelli,  and  their  children. 
Franca,  and  Concesione;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  16708.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Maria  Rosa  Penatl.  and  her  two  children, 
Mario  and  Paolo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII: 
252.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Laszlo  Steitter,  Bonn-Bad  Godesberg,  Ger- 
many, relative  to  renunciation  of  U.S.  citizen- 
ship, which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 
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Drag  Abuse:   The  Growing  Menace 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  29.  1968 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  us 
are  increasingly  concerned  by  the  alarm- 
inn  growth  of  the  illicit  drug  traffic  in 
this  country.  Large  quantities  of  ex- 
tremely dangerous  drugs  are  being  man- 
ufactured and  sold  illegally.  Most  im- 
portantly, these  drugs  are  being  success- 
fully touted  to  our  youth,  with  no  men- 
tion of  the  risks  involved  or  the  ultimate 
price  to  be  paid.  Two  newspaper  articles 
have  come  to  my  attention:  one,  an 
editorial  from  the  New  Orleans  Times- 
Ptcayune;  and  the  other,  an  article  from 
the  Washington  Daily  News,  which  I  be- 
lieve are  pertment  to  this  subject  and 
will  be  of  interest  to  all  Members. 

The  articles  follow: 

I  From  tlie  New  Orleans  »La  )  Tlmes- 

Plcayune.    Feb    25.    19681 

New     LSD     DEFiNmoN:     Laws    Soon     Due 

"Taking  a  trip"  may  soon  mean  In  a  Paddy 
Wagon,  If  Congress  and  the  Louisiana  Legis- 
lature pass  bills  outlawing  both  possession 
and  use  or  the  hallucinogenic  drug  LSD. 

Current  federal  statutes  forbid  only  pos- 
session of  LSD  for  sale — an  act  classified  a 
misdemeanor,  subject  to  .tl.OOO  fine  and  up 
to  .1  year  in  Jail,  with  no  need  to  prove  In- 
terstate commerce  because  of  a  1965  law  cit- 
ing such  central  nervo\is  systems  drugs  as  a 
burden  on  interstate  commerce. 

Federal  agents  relate  highway  dangers  and 
disasters  from  LSD-doped  drivers.  The  drug's 
advocates  have  tried  to  minimize  these  as- 
pects by  comparing  highway  death  statistics 
on  llquor-lntoxi^ated  drivers.  A  key  distinc- 
tion needed  hers,  however,  is  that  It  is  the 
mere  use — not  .ibiue — of  ISD  that  creates 
the  driving  hazards. 

A  1966  Louisiana  statute  dealing  with  use 
of  LSD  ran  afoul  t>ecause  of  a  typographical 
error  tiigglng  it  Title  14  Instead  of  Title  40. 
Early  in  1967  a  bUl  of  Information  was 
quashed  In  favor  of  a  23-year-old  man 
ehiirged  with  supplying  LSD  to  a  New  Orleans 
coed,  who  police  said,  crashed  her  car  Into 
a  French  Market  stand  and  then  attempted 
to  commit  suicide  by  Jtimplng  into  the  Mis- 
sissippi while  under  the  drug's  influence. 

State  Rep.  Arthur  A.  Crais  said  he  was 
unsuccessful  in  getting  a  new  LSD  measure 
admitted  into  last  year's  fiscal  legislative 
session  but  would  submit  one  for  certain  in 
the  coming  session. 

Meanwhile.  U.S.  Reps.  Hale  Boggs  and 
Speedy  O.  Long  of  Louisiana  both  announced 
plans  lor  new  federal  legislation  dealing  with 
LSD.  presumably  to  stiffen  penalties  for  its 
sale  and  extend  them  to  possession  for  use. 
Both  iolons  termed  LSD  a  'growing  menace" 
to  the  young,  who  succumb  to  the  tempting 
thrill  "Just  one  time"  and  soon  find  them- 
selves sliding  into  a  wasted  life  In  the  grips 
of  more  powerful  drugs. 

Drug  authorities  have  tagged  LSD  for  alter- 
ing chromosomes  which  may  cause  the  birth 
of  deformed  ba'oies;  and  a  nationwide  poll 
has  indicated  about  10  per  cent  of  college 
students  have  tuned  In  on  the  wild  color 
carnival  that  LSD  conjures  up. 

In  the  same  month  the  case  Involving  the 
New  Orleans  coed  was  quashed,  a  University 
of  California  coed  plunged  nude  to  her  death, 
shattering  the  closed  window  of  her  third- 


floor  apartment.  Police  quoted  the  girl's  ac- 
quaintance to  the  effect  she  was  on  an  LSD 
trip. 

Hopefully,  stlffer  state  and  federal  penal- 
ties for  those  who  traffic  as  a  racket  in  such 
hallucinogenic  drugs,  and  as  added  deter- 
rents to  would-be  victims  of  LSD  pushers, 
will  be  successful  tools  to  curtail  the  grow- 
ing menace"  or  cart  off  hard-core  offender* 
for  longer  "trips"  to  view  lea*  colorful  prison 
walls. 

(Prom  the  Washington    (DC.)    Dally  News. 
Feb.  29,  19681 

Arlington  Student  View:   All  They  Talk 

ABotrr  Is  Pot 

(By  Jack  Vltek) 

"The  growing  u.^e  of  marijuana  and  more 
potent  and  dangerous  drugs  In  Arlington 
high  schools  comes  as  no  surprise  to  many 
students  there.  Tliey  have  watched  It  blos- 
som In  recent  months  and  have  heard  It  dis- 
cussed in  casual  and  frequent  conversations 
over  lunch. 

Arlington  Det.  Charles  Bonneville  broke 
the  story  of  the  crisis  Tuesday  when  he  told 
a  P-TA  meeting  at  Williamsburg  Junior  High 
that  police  had  the  names  of  50  known  drug 
users  in  Arllngton"s  three  high  schools.  The 
story  w.is  exclusively  reported  by  The  Wash- 
ington Dally  News. 

Det.  Bonneville  explained  that  [>ollce  had 
not  arrested  the  50  known  users  "because  we 
are  concentrating  on  the  pushers."  He  also 
pointed  out  a  growing  trend  toward  "speed" 
(methadrlne)  and  ""add"  iLSD)  In  the 
schools  and  added.  "'there"s  probably  a  little 
bit  of  heroin.  I  know  It's  available."'  Drugs 
.trc  easily  bought  and  sold  between  classes, 
during  lunch  and  after  school,  he  said. 

HOVE  UP  raoM  beer 

Knowledgeable  Arlington  high  school  stu- 
dents tend  to  confirm  the  police  fears. 

The  drug  scene  In  Arlington's  three  high 
schools  began  picking  up  last  November,  one 
student  told  The  News,  "when  the  beer- 
drinking  crowd  started  on  marijuana"  and 
then  moved  thru  the  hippie  faction  "to  some 
of  the  students  you  wouldn't  expect  to  use 
the  stuff — the  clean-cut  ones." 

"Speed"  and  "acid"  are  becoming  popular 
now,  he  said,  adding,  "three  weeks  ago  I 
heard  of  a  kid  mainlining  heroin.  A  couple 
of  days  ago  I  heard  of  two  more." 

The  youth  estimated  the  number  of  mari- 
juana and  other  drug  users  in  his  school  at 
200,  adding  that  he  thought  the  situation 
was  about  the  same  In  Arlington's  other 
two  high  schools, 

TWO  factions 

He  said  students  converse  quite  openly 
about  their  habits.  "They  all  sit  together  at 
one  table  during  lunch  and  all  they  talk 
about  Is  pot — the  new  users,  their  halluci- 
nations, their  parties,"  he  said, 

"In  fact,  drugs  are  the  number  one  topic 
with  everybody.  The  straights  sit  at  the  other 
end  of  the  table  and  talk  atxiut  hew  much 
they  hate  the  stuff." 

This  boy  said  he  has  seen  students  mak- 
ing "payoffs"  for  drugs,  taking  pills  (am- 
phetamines) between  classes  and  smoking 
marijuana  "In  broad  daylight"  across  the 
street  from  his  school.  He  said  some  of  the 
students  use  mutel  rooms  for  marijuana 
parties. 

NO   PUSHERS   THO 

There  are  no  real  pushers,  the  student 
observed,  '"H"8  all  students — that"8  why  the 
movement  has  been  so  effective  and  gone  so 
far." 

Drug  usage  is  now  diminishing,  the  stu- 
dent   Indicated,    because    "the    cops    have 


caught  on.  They"re  really  cracking  down." 
He  said  he  didn't  think  the  school  faculty 
has  been  aware  of  the  widespread  use  of 
drugs  there  until  recently. 


Aggression 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  February  29.  1968 

Mr,  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  PrcGidcnt. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  editorial  entitled  'Free- 
dom's Real  Enemy— Not  War  But  Ag- 
gression." written  by  Dr.  Georgo  .S 
Reamey.  and  published  in  the  Vircinia 
Methodist  Advocate  of  February  8,  1968 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Freedom's  Real  Enemy — Not  War  But 
Aggression 

Whenever  churchmen,  particularly  of  high 
rank,  meet  In  conference,  sooner  or  later  the 
topic  under  discussion  turns  to  lUe  very  in> 
portant  m.itter  of  War  and  Peace  This  l.s  .is 
It  should  be.  for  the  peril  of  war  and  the  con- 
stant threats  of  further  war  are  heavy  bur- 
dens to  be  borne. 

As  this  editor  reads  the  frequent  news  re- 
ports from  church  meetings,  he  often  won- 
ders if  these  discussions,  and  their  Inevitable 
resolutions  sent  to  Washington,  .-"ire  not  usu- 
ally quite  short-sighted!  The  ecclesiastical 
discussion  usually  centers  on  the  "rlghtness" 
or  ""wrongness"  of  war  as  an  instrument  of 
national  policy,  and  it  is  not  surprlsliie  that 
the  normal  conclusion  is  that  war  is  wrong. 
and  even  if  It  is  ever  right,  the  present  Amer- 
ican engagement  In  Vietnam  Is  wrong.  Som? 
misguided  clerics  go  .«o  far  rs  to  encouraga 
young  men  to  burn  their  dmfi  cards  and  t ) 
refuse  to  bear  arms,  even  In  response  to  gov- 
ernmental order. 

Has  not  the  time  long  since  come  for  our 
entire  nation — not  only  the  clergy  but  all 
citlzeiis  of  good  will — to  recognize  much 
more  clearly  than  we  seem  to  do.  Jtist  what 
is  Freedom"s  global  problem?  Is  It  simply  a 
mattpr  of  whether  or  not  it  is  ethical  to 
use  force  to  gain  one"s  ends?  Is  this  merely 
an  .\merlcRn  problem?  Ih  any  single  nation 
divinely  appointed  to  assume  full  respon- 
clbillty  for  the  safety  of  the  whole  world? 

If  recent  history  Is  any  guide.  It  would 
appear  that  there  Is  small  need  for  argument 
to  affirm  that  the  problem  of  freedom-lovers 
throughout  the  world  Is  largely  condensed 
In  a  single  word — Aggression!  Russia's  domi- 
nant aim  is,  and  has  been  for  years,  Worti' 
Conquest  through  Aggression!  And  the  com- 
munist conspiracy  is  world-wide.  China  ana 
North  Vietnam  are  Involved,  Tito  In  Yugo- 
slavia has  his  own  home-grown  variety  cf 
"s(xlallsm"'  (communism),  and  so  the  story 
goes. 

Interestingly  enough,  communist  aggres- 
sion frequently  means  war,  but  not  a  war 
that  often  engages  their  own  armies.  Russia 
has  a  huge  army,  and  planes  and  guns  and 
bombs,  but  they  are  sufficiently  versatile  to 
further  ihelr  alms  on  a  global  scale  without 
direct  military  engagement  of  their  own!  (To 
be  sure,  they  are  spending,  reportedly,  five 
or  six  billions  a  year  In  military  supplies  to 
North  Vietnam,  and  additional  billions  to  aid 
the  Arabs,  but  their  own  armies  are  not 
fighting.)  The  Russian  army  doesn't  have  to 
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fight,  but  communist  leadership  is  subtle 
enough  to  see  that  American  forces  are  wear- 
ing themselves  down  In  armed  conflict!  And 
now  they  seem  to  be  extending  the  war  to 
Korea  with  the  capture  by  North  Korea  of 
the  Intelligence  ship  Pueblo,  and  also  In  the 
Mediterranean. 

With  aggression  at  Freedom's  enemy,  the 
first  question  Is,  shall  freemen  simply  acqui- 
esce and  refvise  to  defend  themselves  because 
war  Is  Immoral?  Just  how  moral  is  aggres- 
sion? How  ethical  Is  human  slavery? 

The  second,  and  equally  Important  ques- 
tion Is,  are  there  no  effective  means  of  oppos- 
ing aggression  aside  from  military  conflict? 
If  there  are,  our  leadership  in  Washington 
has  been  quite  derelict  In  discovering  what 
they  are,  and  In  using  them  effectively!  This 
Is  not  here  stated  as  a  partisan,  political 
comment.  (Others  may  so  speak  If  they  de- 
sire.) Russia  has  long  shown  us  that  national 
ends  can  be  achieved  by  other  means  than 
armed  conflict.  Are  they  wiser,  more  versatile 
than  we?  We  wonder. 

Without  elaboration — for  extended  com- 
ment here  Is  not  needed— let  us  mention  at 
least  four  other  methods  of  dealing  with 
international  problems  than  that  of  military 
nileht:  then  raise  the  question,  why  cannot 
we  make  larger  use  of  these? 

1.  The  first  method  that  will  occur  to 
some — but  one  that  Is  not  too  highly  re- 
garded by  others  except  as  a  sounding 
board — Is  the  United  Nations. 

2.  Usual  channels  of  International  diplo- 
macy through  our  ambassadorships  In  the 
several  capitals,  and  related  officials. 

3.  Joint  action  of  freedom-loving  nations, 
:ind  not  Isolated  action  by  one  self-appointed 
nation  to  police  the  world.  It  would  appear 
that  before  this  nation,  or  any  other,  assumed 
responsibility  for  world  order,  it  would  rec- 
ognize the  Importance  of  getting  as  many 
;is  possible  of  the  free  nations  of  the  world 
to  unite  with  It  In  determined  resistance  to 
world-wide  aggression.  Instead  we  have  man- 
aged to  alienate  one  nation  after  another  un- 
til there  Is  a  question  as  to  whether  we  really 
have  any  friends  anywhere!  Normal  channels 
of  diplomacy  appear  to  have  signally  failed 
us.  possibly  because  of  our  use  of  them  Is 
out-of-step  with  the  world  of  today,  and 
needs  tirgent  renewal  and  change. 

Well,  what  could  these  free  nations  do  that 
;s  not  now  being  done?  One  answer  can  be 
stated  In  a  single  word  or  two:  Organized 
Boycott!  Have  no  denllngs  of  any  kind  with 
.;cgressor  nations  or  with  nations  who  have 
dealings  with  them,  and  let  the  world  know 
j'ast  why  this  is  being  done.  A  boycott  can  be 
a  far  more  useful  Instrument  than  armed 
conflict!  Only  after  all  other  means  have 
failed,  should  war  be  resorted  to  under  any 
conditions! 

4.  Most  Important  of  all,  and  yet  one  that 
Is  difficult  for  even  Christians  to  believe.  Is: 
prayer.  If  Christiana  of  the  world  could  be 
organized  and  led  to  pray  earnestly  and  regu- 
l.irly  that  God  will  open  the  way  for  commu- 
lust  leadership  to  be  reached  with  the  love 
nnd  forgiveness  of  Christ,  who  knows  what 
might  happen?  This  way  might  prove  diffi- 
cult, slow,  discouraging  at  times,  but  if  God 
is  In  It,  and  If  He  Is  for  us.  who  can  be  against 
us? 

Russian  communists  are  not  only  "masters 
nf  deceit."  as  J.  Edgar  Hoover  describes  them, 
but  they  are  masters  of  infiltration  where 
they  accomplish  much  of  their  dirty  work. 
But  cannot  infiltration  also  be  used  in  a 
Christian  sense?  Suppose  Christians  In  the 
so-called  freedom-lo»ing  nations  were  so  led, 
they  could  and  doubtless  would  wield  consid- 
erable influence  in  leading  their  respective 
nations  to  Join  in  a  united  boycott  of  com- 
munism, and  at  the  same  time  lead  their  peo- 
ple in  united  prayer  for  the  guidance  of  God 
that  communist  leadership  everywhere  may 
find  God.  And  while  they  are  praying,  they 
might  well  Include  in  their  petitions  to  high 
heaven  the  leaders  of  all  the  nations  of  earth. 
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many  of  whom  seem  to  have  but  slight  knowl- 
edge of  the  ways  of  God  with  men ! 
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A  Shocking  Report  on  U.S.  Foreign  Aid 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERUIN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  29,  1968 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  disclosures  of  waste  and  inefiBcien- 
cy  in  our  foreign  aid  program,  shocking 
and  incredible  as  they  are,  regrettably 
come  as  no  great  surprise.  The  American 
people  have  grown  accustomed  to  revela- 
tions of  this  kind.  In  his  message  to 
Congress  on  February  8.  just  a  few  days 
ago,  the  President  assured  us  that  our 
aid  program  is  "further  improving  and 
streamlining  its  overall  operations."  In 
his  foreign  aid  message  last  year  the 
President  intoned : 

Every  American  citizen  Is  entitled  to  know 
that  his  tax  dollar   Is  spent  wisely. 

Both  of  these  sentences  appear  under 
paragraphs  of  these  annual  messages 
captioned  "Efficient  Administration," 
which  is  incidentally  perhaps  the  small- 
est section  in  either  statement.  Yet  all 
the  lofty  humanitarianism  that  is  spoken 
in  behalf  of  this  program  is  meaningless 
unless  the  actual  operation  of  the  pro- 
gram is  free  from  mismanagement  and 
fraud. 

This  thought  has  prompted  me  in  part 
to  use  my  vote  on  foreign  aid  legislation 
in  recent  years  as  a  protest,  hopefully, 
to  encourage  the  reforms  that  are  obvi- 
ously needed.  In  a  recent  editorial  ap- 
pearing in  the  State  Journal  of  Lansing, 
Mich.,  on  February  19,  1968,  some  very 
cogent  comments  are  made  on  this  sub- 
ject which  I  believe  should  be  of  interest 
to  all  the  Members  of  this  House  and  I, 
therefore,  include  it  in  the  Record: 
A    Shocking    Report   on    U.S.    Foreign    Aid 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II  it  has  been 
the  custom  of  U.S.  presidents  to  accompany 
their  requests  for  multl-bllllon-dollar  foreign 
aid  appropriations  with  statements  that  vir- 
tually every  penny  is  vital  to  the  interests 
of  America  and  the  free  world. 

But  Congre.ss  has  sometimes  appropriated 
le.'S  than  requested  without  noticeable, 
much  less  catastrophic,  effect. 

Moreover,  there  have  been  many  reports 
of  shocking  waste  and  mismanagement 
which  means  that  far  more  money  has  been 
spent  than  necessary  to  ucnieve  the  proper 
objectives  of  the   foreign   aid   program. 

Another  report  detailing  both  w.iste  and 
laxity  In  U.S.  foreign  aid  was  made  public 
last  week. 

Findings  by  State  Depr.rtment  Investi- 
gators have  a  familiar  ring.  They  range  from 
a  Vietnam  businessman"s  attempt  to  buy 
howitzer  and  anti-aircraft  gun  parts  for  the 
Viet  Cong  to  purchase  of  champagne  glasses 
and  gourtnet  foods  for  the  Dominican 
RepubUc. 

Assuming  that  the  glasses  were  used,  we 
Vvonder  v/ho  paid   for  the  champagne. 

This  item  is  likely  to  be  of  particular  in- 
terest to  American  taxpayers  who  are  unable 
to  afford  either  champagne  or  luxury  foods. 

The  report,  prepared  at  the  request  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Kelations  Committee  by  the 
State  Department"?,  inspector  general  of 
foreign  assistance,  also  listed  these  findings: 

Eighteen  large  crates  of  tools  en  route  to 


Paraguay  sat  for  nine  years  on  a  Buenos 
Aires  dock. 

A  shipment  of  150  tons  of  bridge  compo- 
nents went  from  Tokyo  to  Bangkok.  Thai- 
land, by  air  Instead  of  ship  because  of  an 
administrative  slipup. 

A  total  of  $100,000— $490  a  day— was  spent 
for  water  service  to  Saigon  ships  with  not 
a  drop  ever  delivered. 

Sixteen  tons  of  chains  for  Pakistan  were 
found  on  a  Weehawken,  N.J.,  dock  where 
they'd  been  sitting  since  1965. 

American  dollars  were  spent  In  several 
countries,  contributing  to  the  dollar  drain, 
while  the  U.S.  government  held  surplus 
amounts  of  local  currency. 

The  new  disclosures  are  regarded  as  an 
added  threat  to  the  aid  program's  $3  billion 
proposed  budget,  already  having  rough  sled- 
ding in  Congress. 

It  also  could  weaken  the  force  of  President 
Johnson's  appeal  for  prompt  enactment  of 
his  proposed  10  per  cent  Income  tax  sur- 
charge which  he  claims  Is  needed  to  pay  for 
part  of  "your  extraordinary  defense  costs" 
and  to  curb  Inflation. 

If  the  funds  wasted  In  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram were  available  for  other  purposes,  there 
obviously  would  be  less  need  for  another  In- 
crease In  the  tax  burden. 

Sen.  Hugh  Scott,  R-Pa.,  said  the  report  on 
foreign  aid  makes  essential  the  approval  of 
his  proposal  for  a  special  commission  to  Im- 
prove foreign  aid  operations. 

"'The  aid  program  is  very  much  in  need 
of  an  overhauling  to  protect  the  taxpayer," 
Scott  said. 

We  agree  and  so,  we  are  confident,  do  the 
vast  majority  of  this  country's  taxpayers. 


Tribute  to  Lt.  Col.  Lloyd  "Scooter"  Burke 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

oy   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday.  February  29.  1968 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  oftentimes  we  take  for  granted 
persons  with  whom  we  have  daily  con- 
tact without  recognizing  outstanding 
contributions  they  have  made  to  our 
country  and  society.  It  is  my  pleasure 
today  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  the  tremendous  deeds  accom- 
plished by  one  of  our  friends  in  the  Army 
Liaison  Office,  Lt.  Col.  Lloyd  "Scooter" 
Burke. 

Colonel  Burke  has  performed  his  du- 
ties as  Army  liaison  officer  in  an  espe- 
cially fine  fashion  and  I  am  confident 
that  every  congressional  office  that  has 
called  upon  him  for  service  has  been 
more  than  pleased  with  the  assistance 
he  has  given.  It  is  only  fitting  that  the 
military  record  of  Colonel  Burke  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Nation  in  order  that  we  all 
recognize  the  valor  and  devotion  to  duty 
which  this  great  soldier  has  performed 
for  his  country. 

Colonel  Burke  is  a  recipient  of  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  and  I  set 
forth  the  citation  which  explains  in  de- 
tail the  incident  which  earned  him  this 
highest  of  medals : 

First  Lieutenant  Lloyd  L.  Burke.  061246, 
Infantry,  Company  G,  5th  Cavalry  Regiment, 
1st  Cavalry  Division,  distinguished  himself 
by  conspicuous  gallantry  and  outstanding 
courage  above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty  in 
action  against  the  enemy  near  Chong-dong, 
Korea,  on  28  October  1951  Intense  enemy  fire 
had  pinned  down   leading  elements  of  his 
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company  committed  to  secure  commanding 
ground  when  Lieutenant  Burke  left  the  com- 
mand post  to  rally  and  urge  the  men  to 
follow  him  toward  three  bunkers  Impeding 
the  advance.  Dashing  to  an  expoeed  vantage 
point  he  threw  several  grenades  at  the  bun- 
kers, then,  returning  for  an  Ml  rifle  and 
adapter,  he  made  a  lone  assault,  wiping  out 
the  position  and  killing  the  crew  Closing  on 
the  center  bunker  he  lobbed  grenades 
through  the  opening  and.  with  his  pistol, 
killed  three  of  lU  occupanU  attempting  to 
surround  him.  Ordering  his  men  forward  he 
charged  the  third  emplacement,  catching 
several  grenades  In  midair  and  hurling  them 
back  at  the  enemy.  Inspired  by  hU  display 
of  valor  his  men  stormed  forward,  overran 
the  hoatUe  position,  but  were  again  pinned 
down  by  Increased  fire.  Securing  a  light 
machlnegun  and  three  boxes  of  ammunition. 
Lieutenant  Burke  dashed  through  the  Im- 
pact area  to  an  open  knoll,  set  up  hU  gun 
and  poured  a  crippling  fire  Into  the  ranks 
of  the  enemy,  killing  approximately  75.  Al- 
though wounded,  he  ordered  more  ammuni- 
tion, reloading  and  destroying  two  mortar 
emplacemenu  and  a  machlnegun  position 
with  his  accurate  Are.  Cradling  the  weapon 
m  his  arms,  he  then  led  hU  men  forward, 
killing  some  36^  more  of  the  retreating  enemy 
and  securing  the  objective.  Lieutenant 
Burke's  heroic  action  and  daring  exploits  in- 
spired his  small  force  of  300  troops.  His 
unflinching  courage  and  ouutandlng  leader- 
ship reflect  the  highest  credit  upon  himself, 
the  Infantry,  and  the  United  States  Army. 

In  addition  to  the  Medal  of  Honor, 
Colonel  Burke  has  been  awarded  every 
combat  decoration  for  valor  that  this 
grateful  country  can  bestow.  He  has  also 
been  awarded  the  Vietnamese  Cross  of 
Gallantry  with  Gold  Star. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  "Scooter"  Burke. 
a  veteran  of  service  in  World  War  n, 
Korea,  and  Vietnam,  is  an  outstanding 
example  of  the  type  of  officer  now  pro- 
vidinK  leadership  for  our  great  Militai-y 
Establishment.  All  of  us.  I  am  sure,  are 
honored  to  know  him  as  a  friend  and 
wish  him  every  success  in  his  future  life. 
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drought  areas  And  that  close  vigilance 
should  dispel  doubu  that  "The  food  doesn't 
get  there. "  "It  roU  on  the  docks,"  "It  get* 
Into  the  black  market." 

We  helped  to  make  that  distribution  pos- 
sible, through  AID  (our  D  3.  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development)  by  which  Rusby  Is 
employed  We  contributed  through  Lutheran 
World  Belief.  Church  World  Service.  Catholic 
Relief  Service  and  Cooperative  for  American 
Relief  Everywhere  (CARE). 

Rusby 's  parents  live  In  Fleetwood.  His 
father,  Paul  Rusby,  Is  a  retired  professor  of 
economics.  Albright  college  His  wife  Is  the 
former  Sheroo  Motlvala.  of  Bombay.  Their 
son,  Paul,  Ave.  was  born  in  Saigon,  and  their 
daughter  Shireen.  three.  In  Daka,  East  Paki- 
stan. 

Sincere  congratulations  to  our  Ambassador 
for  Peace. 

May  we  here  at  home  continue  to  con- 
tribute to  relief  agencies  and  to  believe  In 
"close  watch"  distribution. 


February  29,  1968 


Rasby,  Ambassador  for  Peace 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

or   PSNNSTLVANM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  29,  1968 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  deserving  tribute  has  been 
paid  to  Mr.  Paul  G.  Rusby  for  his  selfless 
work  as  a  food-for-peace  officer  in  India 
by  the  Patriot,  a  local  newspaper  serv- 
ing his  home  area  in  Fleetwood,  Pa. 

Mr.  Rusby  is  the  son  of  a  prominent, 
respected  and  dedicated  college  profes- 
sor, whom  I  am  privileged  to  know  as  a 
constituent  and  as  a  personal  friend. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  with  my  re- 
marks the  editorial  published  recently  In 
the  Patriot,  Kutztown,  Berks  County, 
Pa.: 

RUSBT.  AMBASSADOH  FOB  PEACE 

We  can  be  genuinely  proud  of  our  Paul  Q. 
Rusby,  43.  Fleetwood,  recently  cited  In  New 
Delhi.  India,  by  none  other  than  Ambassador 
Chester  Bowles. 

The  award  of  merit  was  given  for  his 
selfless  work  as  acting  Food -for- Peace  officer 
last  summer,  helping  to  avert  a  starvation 
threat  to  15  million  Indians. 

When  the  S25  million  foodstuff  donations 
began  to  arrive  at  Indian  ports.  Rusby  kept 
a   close    watch    on    distribution    In    various 


Address  by  Vicente  T.  Xinenes,  Chair- 
nan,  Interagency  Committee  on  Mexi- 
can-American Affairs,  Before  the  Inter- 
agency Adrisory  Group  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  Febraary  14,  1968 

HON.  THOMAS  G.  MORRIS 

OP    NEW    MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  29,  1968 

Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing address  by  Vicente  T.  Ximenes, 
chairman  of  the  Interagency  Committee 
on  Mexican- American  Affairs,  before  the 
Interagency  Advisory  Group  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  on  February  14, 
1968: 

Chairman  Macy.  Mr.  Oganovlc,  Members 
of  the  Interagency  Advisory  Group.  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Officers,  and  Co- 
ordinators for  Federal  Women's  Programs,  I 
am  extremely  pleased  to  Join  you  today. 

I  wish  to  recognize,  here  and  now,  the  per- 
sonal Interest  taken  by  Chairman  Macy  In 
the  matter  of  employment  opportunities  for 
the  minority  groups  of  our  nation.  I  am 
delighted  that  he  attended  the  Cabinet  Level 
Hearings  In  El  Paso  last  October  and  that  he 
has  followed  through  with  meaningful  Im- 
plementation of  some  of  the  recommenda- 
tions made  at  those  hearings. 

Not  many  years  ago,  no  one  would  have 
considered  a  meeting  to  discuss  the  employ- 
ment problems  of  the  Mexican  American.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  even  the  composition  of  this 
ethnic  group  was  unclear  and  some  confusion 
still  remains.  Perhaps,  to  start  with,  we 
should  clear  away  some  debris  of  terminology. 
For  purposes  of  our  discussion  I  will  use  the 
term  "Mexican  American"  to  Identify  ap- 
proximately 6  to  6>'j  million  people  who  are 
concentrated  In  five  Southwestern  states,  but 
who  have  also  migrated  Into  the  Northwest. 
Midwest  and  even  paru  of  the  East.  The 
Mexican  American  may  be  a  descendant  of 
the  Spanish  explorers  Cortez.  Cabesa  de  Baca 
or  Coronado.  Or  he  may  have  recently  Im- 
migrated from  Mexico  and  may  very  well  be 
a  descendant  of  Montezuma. 

There  are  others  In  the  United  States  who 
have  the  same  features,  background,  lan- 
guage, and  surnames,  but  who  are  not  Mexi- 
can American.  For  example,  there  are  Puerto 
Rlcans.  Spanish  Americans  (from  Spain). 
Central  Americans  ( from  CoeU  Rica.  Panama, 
Etc.).  and  South  Americans.  There  are  also 
Indians  In  the  Southwest  who  bear  similar 


features,  speak  Spanish,  and  have  a  Spanish 
surname,  but  who  are  not  necessarily  Mexi- 
can Americans.  Although  all  the  above 
groups  may  rightfully  wish  to  be  Identified 
as  something  other  than  Mexican  American. 
they  have  all  shared  the  same  problems  and 
experiences  as  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
My  discussion  Is  Intended  to  apply  to  all 
Spanish  surnamed  groups  even  though  I  will 
use  the  Mexican  American  handle. 

In  many  respects,  the  Mexican  American 
experience  has  not  been  a  happy  one.  Con- 
gressman Henry  B.  Oonzalez  drew  on  the 
essence  of  that  experience  when  he  said  that 
"If  you  are  hungry,  hope  Itself  Is  a  distant 
thing:  and  If  you  are  defeated,  promises  of 
better  things  to  come  ring  empty.  If  yours  is 
a  world  of  dirt  floors  and  tin  roofs,  tomorrow 
holds  no  promises  and  your  greatest  ambi- 
tion Is  to  live  through  today." 

For  too  long,  America  accepted  the  Mexi- 
can Americans  as  jjeople  who  lived  In  "bar- 
rios," or  the  poorest  and  oldest  sections  of 
town,  and  who  held  the  menial  Jobs  that 
were  available.  The  first  grade  teacher  knew 
the  Mexican  American  children  as  her  most 
annoying  charges.  They  could  not  follow 
class  Instructions  given,  of  course.  In  English. 
and  they  were  seemingly  the  least  motivated 
to  learn. 

They  were  the  youths  who  came  unpre- 
pared to  speak  English  and  they  usually 
dropped  out  of  school  and  loitered  on  the 
corner  for  want  of  something  better  to  do 
Not  many  Mexican  Americans  made  it  to 
high  school  and  fewer  still  ever  took  part  in 
a  student  council  election,  or  were  asked  to 
Join  the  national  honor  societies  or  were 
given  good  citizenship  awards  at  school  as- 
semblies. 

It  seems  that  very  few  citizens  wondered 
why  almost  an  entire  ethnic  group  fell 
steadily  behind  In  the  progress  of  America. 
If  they  did  question  It,  they  most  often  con- 
cluded that,  as  a  people,  the  Mexican  Amer- 
icans could  simply  achieve  no  more.  It  rarely 
occurred  to  them  that  they  should  examine 
the  system  for  possible  causes. 

The  Federal  government  was  not  much 
more  enlightened  Little  official  notice  was 
taken  of  the  Mexican  American  community's 
economic  and  social  patterns  as  they  emerged 
from  the  Census  statistics.  Few  Federal  offi- 
cials realized  that.  In  the  government  Itself. 
programs  and  Institutions  were  not  function- 
ing for  the  Mexican  American  as  they  were 
for  others. 

The  years  passed  and  changes  came  about. 
Our  country  entered  Into  the  Age  of  Civil 
Rights — engendered  by  the  despair  of  the 
Negro  population.  Studies  were  made  and 
comparisons  drawn  among  the  minorities. 
Census  figures  were  examined  more  closely. 
Rather  Indirectly,  our  government  began  to 
realize  the  conditions  of  the  Mexican  Amer- 
ican community.  It  learned  that — 

Approximately  5  million  Mexican  Ameri- 
cans reside  in  the  Southwest  where  only  one- 
sixth  of  our  Country's  entire  population  lives, 
but  where  one-fourth  of  America's  poor  can 
be  found. 

The  Mexican  American  community  ranked 
l)elow  any  other  ethnic  group,  except  the 
American  Indian,  In  the  number  of  school 
years  completed;  over  one-fourth  had  com- 
pleted less  than  5  years  of  schooling;  and, 
among  children  of  school  age,  the  commu- 
nity had  the  largest  number  of  dropouts. 

Whereas  the  reported  unemployment  rate 
m  the  United  States  was  between  3.7 <^r  and 
4T-,  a  Department  of  Labor  1966  survey  of 
slums  In  Phoenix,  Arizona,  and  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  indicated  much  higher  rates  for  both 
areas.  In  the  slum  neighborhoods  of  San 
Antonio  where  over  114.000  people  live.  84 Tr 
are  Mexican  American  and  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  Is  8% — twice  that  of  the  national 
average.  In  the  Salt  River  Bed  areas  of  Phoe- 
nix where  some  10.000  families  reside  the  un- 
employment rate  la  13.2% — almost  four 
times  the  national  average. 
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Measuring  unemployment  beyond  the 
"traditional"  terms  Which  exclude  the  spe- 
cial problems  of  limited  employment,  low 
wage  employment,  and  completely  defeated 
people,  who  no  longer  seek  Jobs  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  found  that  one  out  of  every 
two  residents  of  the  San  Antonio  slum  had  a 
serious  employment  problem  and  the  same 
held  true  for  more  than  four  out  of  every 
10  residents  of  the  Phoenix  area.  Almost 
three-fourths  of  these  people  had  not 
graduated  from  high  school  and  nearly  half 
had   not   gone   beyond   the  8th   grade. 

The  causes  as  summarized  by  the  Depart- 
ment closely  coincide  with  the  opinion  of 
the  subemployed  themselves.  The  report  con- 
cludes that  the  problem  Is  "a  matter  of  per- 
sonal rather  than  economic  condition.  No 
conceivable  Increase  In  the  gross  national 
product  would  stir  these  backwaters.  The 
problem  Is  less  one  of  Inadequate  opportunity 
than  of  inability,  under  existing  conditions, 
to  use  opportunity.  Unemployment  In  these 
areas  is  primarily  a  story  of  inferior  educa- 
tion, no  skills,  discrimination,  unnecessarily 
rigid  hiring  practices,  and  hopelessness." 

Concerned  by  these  facts  which  were  bol- 
stered by  personal  knowledge,  President 
Johnson  completed  the  process  of  Involve- 
ment for  the  Federal  government.  The  Presi- 
dent determined  that  our  government  can 
and  will  lead  the  way  toward  bringing  the 
Mexican  American  community  into  the  good 
life  that  our  country  offers.  He  has  brought 
us  to  the  point  at  which  we  now  find  our- 
selves. 

To  accomplish  this  tajik  will  take  all  our 
determination.  For.  if  the  unemployment 
rates  are  alarming,  the  prospects  for  the 
employed  Mexican  American  are  not  very 
bright.  In  a  1966  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  survey  of  private  indus- 
try and  in  the  1966  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion report  on  minority  employment  In  our 
government,  the  Mexican  American  employ- 
ees are  found  to  be  In  the  less  skilled  and 
lower-paid  Jobs.  Private  Industry,  munici- 
pal, state  and  Federal  institutions  are  all 
guilty  on  this  point.  For  example,  the 

Department  of  Agriculture  reported  93,260 
world  wide  identified  employees  of  which 
32,979  held  GS  9-18  level  positions.  Of  these 
32,979,   only   140   were   Mexican   American. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  had  7.475  high  level  slots,  26  of 
which   were  held  by  Mexican  Americans. 

The  Selective  Service  had  no  Mexican 
Americans  in  top  level  assignments. 

The  Department  of  Justice  had  501  Mexi- 
can Americans  out  of  a  total  force  of  30,548. 
Out  of  a  total  of  11,695  positions,  only  62 
were  occupied  by  Mexican  Americans. 

The  1967  preliminary  reports  from  govern- 
mental agencies  are  somewhat  more  encour- 
aging, but  we  have  a  very  long  way  to  go 
in  the  area  of  equal  employment  for  Mexican 
Americans. 

Today,  you  have  asked  me  to  make  recom- 
mendations as  to  how  we  can  brighten  this 
picture  and  remove  the  obstacles  hampering 
the  progress  of  the  Mexican  American  com- 
community.  I  have,  therefore,  come  prepared 
with  recommendations  from  the  community 
it.self. 

First,  we  must  make  contact  with  and 
appoint  more  Spanish  surnamed  Americans 
to  positions  of  decision,  policy-making.  Im- 
plementation and  programming  in  our  gov- 
ernment. It  may  well  be  that  the  future 
success  of  our  employment  programs  and  all 
other  governmental  efforts  that  touch  on  the 
life  of  Mexican  Americans  depends  on  the 
personnel  making  the  policy  and  carrying 
It  through.  The  most  repeated  and  urgent 
demand  made  In  EI  Paso  by  the  participants 
w-as  for  more  outreach  and  better  under- 
standing by  the  government.  For  this  we 
need  the  talents  of  Mexican  Americans  In 
high  level  ptosts.  Further  we  need  the  capa- 
bilities of  Mexican  Americans  who.  If  they 
are  not  interested  In  leaving  their  profes- 
sions for   government   service,   can   be   ap- 
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pointed  as  consultants  and  advisors  for 
government  programs  In  every  field  from 
personnel  through  community  development. 
Another  source  of  talented  manpower  is  the 
young  Mexican  American  college  graduate. 
In  the  past  we  have  neglected  to  reach  out 
and  bring  him  into  government  work  and, 
consequently,  we  have  lost  out  on  develop- 
ing the  future  expertise  that  our  country 
needs.  It  is  here.  In  the  professional  brackets, 
that  our  government  can  and  must  exert  the 
highest  kind  of  leadership — make  It  stand — 
set  an  example:  for  there  Is  no  such  thing 
as  not  being  able  to  find  a  "qualified"  Mexi- 
can American.  There  are  most  certainly  Mexi- 
can Americans  who  did  manage  to  acquire 
an  education   and   very  high  qualifications. 

Our  second  concern  is  the  up-grading 
and  mobility  of  Mexican  Americans  who  al- 
ready are  employed  by  the  government.  The 
primary  considerations  of  the  commv.nity  are 
the  need  for  Improved  employee-manage- 
ment relations,  the  need  to  examine  pro- 
cedures relating  to  promotions,  the  need  to 
make  our  equal  employment  opportunity 
programs  more  effective  and  the  need  for  ex- 
tended on-the-job  training  opportunities. 

So  often  relations  between  Mexican  Amer- 
ican employees  ?.nd  their  supervisors,  who 
are  frequently  Anglo,  are  ."trained  through 
lack  of  understanding  and  communication. 
I  think,  at  times,  we  overuse  the  word  "com- 
munication", but  there  is  no  real  substitute 
for  it  in  our  language  Just  as  there  is  no 
real  sub.stitute  for  It  in  our  lives.  In  this 
case,  the  Mexican  American  employee  tends 
to  Judge  the  actions  of  his  supervisor  by  the 
kind  of  unfair  treatment  he  and  the  major- 
ity of  Spanish  surnamed  Americans  have  re- 
ceived for  so  long.  There  are  many  good  rea- 
sons for  this  mistrust.  Proposals  to  train 
supervisors  in  equal  employment  opportu- 
nity efforts  are  excellent  and  I  very  much 
hope  they  will  become  a  reality.  Perhaps, 
the  Regional  Training  Centers  for  Federal 
employees  which  have  been  established  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  in  10  major 
cities  would  be  a  good  place  to  begin  the 
process. 

The  merit  promotion  system  Is  viewed  with 
the  same  mistrust  by  the  community  and, 
unfortunately,  it  has  been  Justified  in  many 
cases.  I  am  convinced  of  this  by  the  dally 
bulk  of  mail  I  receive  In  my  office  concern- 
ing discrimination  in  promotions.  The  sug- 
gestion has  been  made  that  a  re-evaluation 
be  made  of  the  supervisor's  appraisal  as  a 
ranking  factor  In  promotions  and  that  close 
examination  be  given  to  cases  in  which  mi- 
nority employees  are  passed-over  for  the  bet- 
ter positions. 

Vice  President  Humphrey  has  said  that  the 
discrimination  problem  is  not  behind  us  and 
that  this  factor  "...  is  still  the  number  one 
stumbling  block  In  our  quest  for  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity — one  that  shows  up 
in  testing  and  training  as  much  as  In  recruit- 
ment and  promotion."  I  know  that  It  Is  still 
a  grave  factor  in  the  dead-end  Jobs  held  by 
many  Mexican  Americans.  The  experience  has 
been  especially  bitter  at  military  installa- 
tions. A  case  at  hand — and  one  on  which  I 
receive  much  correspondence — Is  the  existing 
situation  at  Kelly  Air  Force  Base  and  other 
military  Installations  In  San  Antonio,  Texas, 
These  Installations  are  located  In  an  area 
where  almost  half  the  population  Is  Mexican 
American  and  where  government  Is  the  em- 
ployer of  a  large  number  of  Mexican  Ameri- 
cans. However,  this  very  sizeable  group  of 
minority  employees  hold  Jobs  in  the  lower 
grades  and  are  consistently  denied  promo- 
tions on  the  basis  that  they  are  not  qualified. 
Efforts  by  local  Mexican  American  organiza- 
tions to  correct  the  problems  have  been 
imsuccessful. 

The  hearings  In  El  Paso  brought  forth 
statements  on  the  Ineffectiveness  of  oiu-  equal 
employment  programs.  It  was  suggested  that 
the  person  responsible  for  enforcing  equal 
employment  opportunity  programs  should 
not  be  appointed  by  the  head  of  the  instal- 
lation or  agency  at  which  he  Is  to  serve.  An- 
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other  suggestion  was  that  an  outside  agency, 
perhaps  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission,  should  carry  out  the  equal  em- 
ployment objectives  of  the  government. 

Discrimination  or  simply  a  lack  of  efforts 
to  communicate  have  also  been  factors  in  the 
small  number  of  Mexican  Americans  who 
participate  in  on-the-job  training  to  up- 
grade their  employabiltty.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary to  make  a  conscious  effort  to  let  Spanish 
surnamed  employees  know  that  such  pro- 
grams are  available.  The  community  is 
anxious  to  better  Itself  and  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  training  while  they  work.  In  the 
Phoenix  and  San  Antonio  slum  survey.  80% 
of  the  people  Interviewed  said  that  they 
would  be  most  willing  to  take  training  on 
the  job— if  they  had  Jobs  and  were  training 
offered.  I  know  there  are  proposals  on  Just 
this  kind  of  thing,  euch  as  Operation  MUST, 
and  we  mu«t  give  them  priority  to  get  them 
off  the  ground. 

Our  third  area  of  concern  is  the  recruit- 
ment and  hiring  of  the  disadvantaged  who 
have  been  imable  to  achieve  Civil  Service 
status  and  who  long  ago  became  discouraged 
about  even  applying.  Further,  we  have  been 
weeding  out  those  whose  skills  and  aptitudes 
do  not  come  through  on  standard  forms 
of  measurement — particularly  the  Mexican 
American  person  who  has  difficulty  with  the 
English  language.  I  am  greatly  encouraged 
by  the  recent  attention  directed  toward  the 
cultural  biases  and  faults  of  presently  used 
exams,  Job  de.scrlptions.  entry-level  position 
requirements  and  interview  procedures. 

When  we  speak  of  employment  opportuni- 
ties then,  these  are  the  major  areas  of  con- 
cern for  the  Mexican  American.  The  com- 
munity is  hopefully  awaiting  the  leadership 
of  the  government  and,  I  am  certain  that 
we  can  fulfill  that  role.  To  do  so.  however, 
means  that  we  make  certain  our  concern 
makes  itself  felt  in  the  regional  offices  and 
the  local  offices  where  the  actual  work  is 
done.  We  cannot  accept  any  gestures  of  com- 
pliance as  worthwhile  unless  they  render 
hard  and  fruitful  results. 

I  would  like  to  leave  with  you,  for  your 
consideration,  a  few  "hard"  recommenda- 
tions. 

1.  Establish  systematic  and  widespread 
means  of  contact  with  Mexican-American 
organizations  for  employment  referrals  and 
to  generally  Improve  communication  with 
the  community. 

2.  Let  the  Mexican-Americans  know  that 
top-level  positions  are  not  beyond  the  realm 
of  their  capabilities  and  that  you  welcome 
their  applications. 

3.  Make  the  knowledge  of  the  Spanish 
language  and  culture  a  part  of  the  require- 
ments for  positions  In  areas  of  concentrated 
Mexican-American  population. 

4.  Conduct  sustained  efforts  to  visit  col- 
leges with  a  high  Mexican-American  en- 
rollment and  Include  Mexican-American  re- 
cruiters on  your  teams. 

5.  Utilize  the  Spanish  language  communi- 
cations media  to  advertise  Job  openings. 

6.  Examine  the  merit  promotion  system 
which  has  been  used  to  enhance,  facilitate, 
and  legally  Justify  discriminatory  practices. 

7.  Strengthen  the  effectiveness  and  In- 
herent objectivity  of  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  officer's  position  and  perhaps 
require  that  he  report  to  a  board  or  advisory 
group  of  Mexican -American  citizens  as  well 
as  to  his  supervisor  and  the  Civil  Service 
Commission. 

8.  Utilize  the  personnel  facilities  of  the 
Inter-Agency  Committee  on  Mexican  Ameri- 
can Affairs.  We  can  provide  the  names  of 
qualified  applicants  for  many  posts  to  be 
filled. 

Before  closing,  I  wish  to  re-emphasize  that 
the  Inter-Agency  Committee  will  help  with 
any  request  you  iT<ay  have.  Sf>eclflcally,  the 
Committee  Is  ready  to:  (1)  supply  you  with 
a  roster  of  names  of  Individuals  who  can 
be  called  on  to  act  as  consultants  and  ad- 
visors;   (2)    assist  you  in  establishing  lines 
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of  communication  with  community  leaders 
and  Mexican  American  organlzatlon«:  i3) 
provide  the  services  of  staff  members  to  act 
as  advisors;  and  (4)  assist  you  in  your  efforts 
to  improve  mutual  understanding  and  com- 
munication with  the  Mexican  American 
community  through  press  and  radio  cover- 
age. 

There  Is  In  our  country  a  restlessness 
against  the  inequity  of  opportunity.  Senator 
Yarborough  pinpointed  the  feeling  when  he 
said  that  "This  restlessness  Is  afoot  today 
among  5  million  Americans  whose  heritage 
IS  grounded  In  the  Spanish  language.  It  U 
not  a  violent  restlessness  but  an  eager  .  .  . 
movement.  It  says  .  Let  me  be  a  mean- 
ingful citizen.  Let  me  be  a  real  American." 

With  concerted  effort,  we  can  make  thU 
dream  a  reality. 

Thank  you.  i 
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planning  coordination  necessary  for  the 
relating  of  mass  transit  to  other  urban 
problems  while  at  the  same  time  giving 
the  new  Department  of  Transportation 
the  responsibility  to  administer  grants 
which  relate  to  a  most  important  part  of 
the  mass  transportation  system. 
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Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  DeveN 
opment  and  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion Approve  President's  Plan  To 
Coordinate-  Mass  Transit  Programs 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  29.  1968 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Termessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
President  Johnson  has  proposed  a  reor- 
ganization plan  which  proposes  to  place 
in  the  new  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion a  new  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Administration  which  would  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  the  awarding  of  grants 
to  cities  under  the  mass  transit  program. 

Heretofore,  our  Subcommittee  on  In- 
dependent Offices  Appropriations  has 
recommended  iiuiding  for  the  needs  of 
this  program  as  a  part  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

However,  because  of  an  overlapping 
of  responsibUity  between  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
and  the  newly  created  Department  of 
Transportation,  Secretary  Weaver  of 
HUD.  and  Secretary  Boyd  of  DOT 
worked  out  an  agreement  dividing  the 
responsibility  between  these  two  agencies 
and  coordinating  the  mass  transit  phases 
of  the  program.  Secretary  Boyd  and  Sec- 
retary Weaver  conferred  with  me  re- 
cently in  regard  to  this  line  of  demarca- 
tion, and  under  this  proposal,  which  has 
now  been  made  by  the  President  for- 
mally, mass  transit  planning  in  urban 
areas  will  continue  to  be  handled  by  HUD 
and  coordinated  with  all  the  other  as- 
pects of  urban  programs,  while  grants 
will  be  made  through  DOT. 

The  net  result  of  this  reorganization 
plan  will  be  to  eliminate  overlapping  and 
duplication  and  will  provide  a  more  effi- 
cient operation  and  approach  to  the 
problems  of  mass  transit  in  urban  areas. 

I  approve  of  the  President's  proposed 
reorganization  plan,  which  was  pre- 
sented February  26  to  the  Congress  and 
which  will  go  into  effect  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  60  days  from  that  date  unless  the 
Senate  or  House  disapproves  of  the 
proposal. 

This  plan  makes  sense  and  will  provide 
for  an  orderly  approach  to  this  most  im- 
portant urban  problem,  preserving  the 


Cancer  Thrives  on  Lack  of  Attention 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  29.  1968 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  cancer  is 
a  dread  disease  that  in  most  cases  can  be 
controlled— even  cured— if  sufferers  will 
heed  warnings  promptly. 

Cancer  will  not  go  away  by  itself,  and 
those  who  put  off  a  medical  checkup  on 
first  warning  may  well  be  complicating 
their  own  problem. 

We  in  Buffalo.  N.Y..  are  most  fortunate 
to  have  the  renowned  Roswell  Park  Me- 
morial Institute,  widely  accepted  as  one 
of  the  qreat  centers  of  cancer  research. 

Huge  strides  have  been  made  at  Ros- 
well Park  in  understanding,  treating,  and 
controlling  cancer. 

But  the  one  big  factor  is  the  necessity 
for  those  stricken  with  cancer  to  seek 
medical  attention  promptly. 

Miss  Susan  Hedhng  has  prepared  an 
informative  nine-part  series  of  articles 
on  cancer  for  the  Buffalo.  N.Y.,  Courier- 
Express.  Here  are  the  ilrst  three  articles 
in  the  -series: 

Mtths  Keep  Mant  Prom  Cancek  Citkxs — I 
(By  Susan  Hedllng) 
Throughout  history,  man  has  explained  the 
unknown  with  myths  and  fallacies.  He  ha* 
covered  his  lack  of  knowledge  and  informa- 
tion with  a  blanket  of  fabricated  stories,  and 
he  has  protected  himself  against  the  mysteri- 
ous bv  turning  It  into  a  ■taboo." 

In  the  twentieth  century,  mytlia  have  been 
stripped  from  areas  such  as  religion  and 
racial  questions.  Emphasis  on  the  history  of 
tofta  himself  has  been  shifted  from  the  story 
of  Adam  and  Eve  to  the  facts  of  Darwinian 
Evolution.  But  cancer  remains  an  enemy  to 
many  through  fear  and  Ignorance. 

Cancer  is  a  disease,  and  like  any  other 
human  aliment  It  has  a  cause,  symptoms  and 
methods  of  treatment.  Unlike  other  diseases, 
however,  the  cause  Is  yet  to  be  discovered, 
and  a  cure  for  all  cancers  could  be  decades 
away. 

Because  of  this,  cancer  has  become  the 
most  dreaded  disease.  It  Invades  often  with- 
out warning  and  can  spread  throughout  the 
entire  body.  It  Is  a  silent  enemy. 

Much  has  been  found  about  the  enemy, 
however.  Much  can  be  done  for  the  cancer 
patient  today  that  was  impossible  yesterday. 

Some  cancers  are  being  cured  today,  and 
tomorrow  may  bring  a  cure  for  all. 

It  Is  the  tomorrow  that  counts  for  the 
cancer  patient.  It  Is  the  hope  for  a  universal 
cure  that  motivates  him  to  hang  on  to  life 
with  all  hlB  strength. 

But  the  threat  of  cancer  today  locks  many 
In  the  Jaws  of  fear  and  Ignorance,  and  the 
myths  many  believe  in  prevent  them  from 
early  diagnosis  and  treatment. 

According  to  the  American  Cancer  Society, 
there  will  be  an  estimated  22.534  new  cancer 
cases  In  1968  In  New  York  State.  The  so- 
ciety states,  however,  that  one-half  of  all 
cancer  victims  could  be  successfully  treated 
by  present  methods  If  diagnosed  early. 

"Sixty  years  ago,  a  person  afflicted   with 


cancer  bad  only  a  remote  chance  of  being 
cured,"  the  society  reports.  "By  1946,  how- 
ever, the  'cure  rate'  expressed  In  terms  of 
ttve-year  survival,  had  risen  to  1  In  4. 

"By  1955  this  rate  had  risen  to  1  In  3  and 
many  authorities  are  convinced  that  this 
could  be  Improved  to  1  In  2  If  all  patients 
were  diagnosed  and  treated  adequately  by 
presently  available  methods  " 

The  advances  researchers  and  physicians 
have  made  In  combatting  the  disease  have 
been  Impressive.  Cancer  was  known  to  medi- 
cal science  in  the  19th  century.  In  the  1890  s 
surgery  was  first  used  as  a  method  of  cure 
In  1895,  Roentgens  discovery  of  the  X-ray 
added  a  second  method  of  treatment  for  the 
cancer  patient.  Por  many  decades,  these  two 
methods  remained  the  only  effective  meas- 
ures, but  In  the  1940's  chemotherapy  was 
added. 

Chemotherapy,  the  use  of  chemical  agents 
to  combat  tumors,  has  proved  effective  with 
some  types  of  cancer.  Drugs  administered  to 
skin  cancer  patients  can  achieve  a  98  per 
cent  cure.  In  other  words,  only  2  out  of  every 
100  .-^kin  c.incer  patients  are  "IncuraVjle." 
With  leukemia,  drugs  have  been  successful 
In  reducing  -,  of  the  leukemic  cells  In  a 
patient's  system. 

With  these  advances,  and  with  the  hope 
of  the  cancer  patient  coming  closer  to  full 
realization  each  day,  why  do  bO  many  people 
fear  the  disease  to  the  point  of  letting  it 
prevent  them  from  treatment? 

The  answer  seems  to  lie  In  the  mlstaki-n 
fears  people  hold,  and  the  myths  attached  iir 
many  years  to  cancer  which  cause  the  dlsea.se 
to  become  a  stigma  to  the  patient  and  his 
family. 

Like  mental  Illness,  cancer  has  been  Iden- 
tified with  families.  One  members  affliction 
could  color  the  entire  family  name  and  be- 
come a  source  of  shame  and  embarrassment. 
This  stigma  probably  stems  from  the  belief 
still  held  by  some  that  cancer  Is  hereditary. 
It  Is  associated,  therefore,  with  a  family 
weakness  and  Is  a  disgrace  for  each  member 
Authorities  discount  the  notion  of  cancer 
being  hereditary.  Dr.  James  T.  Grace,  Jr..  di- 
rector of  Roswell  Park  Memorial  Institute. 
said  the  belief  Is  prevalent  In  some  sections 
of  the  country,  however. 

"People  believe  this,"  Dr.  Grace  said,  "and 
cancer  becomes  a  stigma  like  venereal  disease 
A  woman  with  a  tumor  in  her  breast  will  wait 
to  have  It  looked  at  because  she  Is  afraid 
It  win  be  cancer.  Then,  when  she  finally  goes, 
the  cancer  Is  Incurable.  This  Is  a  tragedy." 
Another  common  myth  which  makes  can- 
cer an  enemy  throi.Rh  fear  is  the  Idea  that 
cancer  Is  contagious.  Dr.  Grace  said  "there  Is 
absolutely  no  evidence  that  any  human 
malignant  disease  Is  contagious."  The  fallacy 
jr.ay  stem  from  the  theory  that  cancer  is 
caused  by  a  virus. 

However  If  It  Is  caused  by  a  virus,  it  Is  not 
the  usually  Mghly  contagious  vlriis  as  for 
^xumple.  the  measles  virus.  The  virus  theory 
hasn't  been  proven  with  man.  A  virus  has 
been  found  to  cause  some  cancers  In  animals. 
Even  if  the  theory  Is  true  with  hiunans,  the 
virus  would  not  be  a  contagious  one. 

Some  people  have  used  an  instance  where 
a  high  rate  of  leukemia  was  found  In  a  proup 
of  voung  persons  In  a  certain  town.  Dr.  Grace 
said  that  this  does  not  mean  the  leukemia 
was  being  passed  on  from  person  to  person 
tluough  contagion. 

"Those  clusters  of  leukemia  cases  have  not 
been  anything  unaccountable  for  by  an  un- 
tisual  coincidence.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
the  leukemia  was  contagious." 

.\ccordlng  to  Dr.  Grace,  one  of  the  most 
vicious  and  destructive  myths  existing  today 
Is  the  belief  that  i^meone  has  a  magical  cure 
for  cancer  that  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation Is  deliberately  trying  to  suppress. 

■  Quacks  have  made  fortunes  out  cf  phony 
cures.  Dr.  Grace  said.  This  sort  rf  thins  i-.ot 
only  costs  the  cr.ncer  victim  his  money,  but 
It  could  cost  him  his  life  if  it  prevents  him 
from  medical  treatment. 
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"Any  significant  improvements  in  cancer 
treatments  are  verj'  rapidly  disseminated 
throughout  the  medical  prolession,"  Dr. 
Grace  said.  "We  at  RoBwell  would  go  out  of 
Dusiness  and  like  It  If  It  meant  a  cure.  Cancer 
hits  the  physician  and  his  family,  also." 

Public  Information  Is  the  most  Important 
weapon  In  combatting  the  fear  people  nave  of 
cancer.  The  mistaken  Ideas  they  hold  about 
the  disease  makes  man  his  own  worst  enemy. 
The  longer  these  myths  persist,  the  more 
lives  wU  be  lost  to  the  disease  because  of 
thai  lear. 

Involvement  i3  Mark  or  Cancer  NimsEs — II 

What  will  I  say  to  a  little  10-year-old  boy 
with  acute  leukemia  who  looks  up  at  me  and 
says:  Am  I  going  to  die?"  How  will  I  react 
when  I  see  my  first  patient  with  a  facial  de- 
forniltv?  And  how  will  they  react  to  me? 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  heartbreaking 
questions  any  girl  who  considers  becoming  a 
cancer  nurse  must  answer.  T.e  cancer  pa- 
tient has  definite  needs,  and  the  nurse  must 
be  able  to  answer  them. 

The  cancer  patient  enters  a  hospital  such 
as  Roswell  Park  Memorial  Institute  through 
referral.  He  may  be  facing  radical  surgery 
that  will  leave  him  disfigured,  or  he  may 
Just  be  facing  a  series  of  tests  to  determine 
whether  or  not  he  has  a  malignancy. 

The  cancer  patient  can  be  an  elderly  man 
with  skin  lesions,  a  young  woman  with  breast 
cancer,  or  a  small  child  with  leukemia. 

Some  patients  will  leave  the  hospital  cured, 
or  at  least  with  their  cancer  under  control. 
Some  patients  will  never  leave  at  all. 

They  all  have  something  In  common — a 
battle  against  a  dreaded  disease.  It  Is  their 
common  problem,  and  It  binds  them  In  a 
kind  of  fraternity  within  the  hospital  walls 
that  excludes  the  'normal"  person. 

Miss  Patrician  Burns,  director  of  nurslne 
education  at  the  Institute  often  tells  a  story 
of  a  public  health  nurse  In  a  class  Miss  Burns 
was  teaching. 

Miss  Burns  was  discussing  the  relation- 
ship patients  unconsciously  form,  and  the 
public  health  nurse  volunteered  her  own 
story  to  the  class. 

She  told  of  her  admission  to  Roswell  Park 
for  diagnosis.  Other  patients  gave  her  en- 
couragement, and  drew  her  to  them  In  her 
anxiety.  Once  the  tests  were  run,  however, 
and  her  problem  was  not  found  to  be  cancer, 
the  relationship  she  had  established  with 
these  patients  evaporated. 

They  were  happy  for  her,"  Miss  Burns 
Eald,  "and  they  expressed  their  well  wishes, 
sending  her  little  gifts.  But  this  woman  no 
longer  shared  "their  problem.*  That  close 
bond  was  gone  and  she  was  'normal"." 

This  type  of  thing  doesn't  happen  In  a 
general  hospital,  because  there  patients  are 
treated  for  a  broad  spectrum  of  Illnesses.  The 
close  relationships  between  cancer  patients 
Is  perhaps  desirable,  however,  because  each 
one  tremendously  encourages  the  other.  Miss 
Burns  said,  and  the  general  atmosphere  Is 
cptlmistlc. 

The  "club"  is  not  founded  on  resentment 
toward  "normals.""  Miss  Burns  said,  but  on  a 
common  battle  to  fight. 

The  cancer  nurse  must  be  aware  of  these 
things  and  use  them  In  dealing  with  the  pa- 
tient. Her  biggest  Job  is  the  psychological 
one — giving  hope  and  understanding  to  a 
patient  without  going  beyond  the  limits  of 
what  Is  realistic. 

Miss  Bums  said  she  thought  the  majority 
of  patients  should  be  told  when  they  have 
cancer.  Some  doctors  advise  the  family  not 
to  discuss  it  with  the  afflicted  member,  but 
Miss  Burns  said  this  usually  does  more  harm 
than  good. 

"By  not  telling  a  patient  about  his  cancer, 
you  create  a  barrier  because  he  can"t  talk  to 
anyone  about  it.  Usually  the  patient  knows 
himself,  anyway,  whether  he  Is  told  or  not. 
but  by  not  telling  him  we  can"t  give  over 
the  spirit  of  hope  so  important  to  anyone 
with  cancer. 
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"From  a  nursing  point  of  view,  I  fully 
believe  In  facing  the  problem  and  discussing 
it,"  she  said. 

Placing  a  specific  time  span  on  a  person's 
life  Is  not  right,  however,  because  It's  al- 
most Impossible  to  be  accurate,  she  said. 
"The  human  thing  to  do  Is  to  give  tiie  pa- 
tient a  little  hope,  yet  tell  him  he  Is  seriously 
ill." 

The  cancer  nurse,  she  said,  must  be  some- 
one who  cares  about  people.  "A  good  nurse 
who  deals  with  these  patients  has  to  be  dedi- 
cated. She  has  to  Uike  the  time  to  listen  and 
get  Involved  with  the  patient's  worries  and 
concerns." 

At  the  same  time,  she  must  not  be  sym- 
pathetic to  the  point  of  letting  the  patient 
feel  sorry  for  himself.  Miss  Marsha  Bain,  a 
student  nurse  at  D'YouvlUe  College,  who 
took  part  in  the  American  Cancer  Society 
Mi.ss  Hope  contest  this  month,  spoke  from 
personal  experience. 

As  a  child,  she  was  hospitalized  for  a  con- 
genital heart  condition.  "I  withdrew  Into 
myself  and  felt  I  couldn't  go  to  anyone  else. 
I  withdrew  into  a  world  of  television  and 
books." 

Then,  Miss  Bain  said,  she  met  a  nurse  who 
drew  her  out  about  her  Illness  without  mak- 
ing It  obvious  she  felt  sorry  for  her.  ""She 
gave  me  someone  to  talk  to,  someone  who 
understood  how  I  felt,  someone  who  didn't 
cry." 

"When  I  went  to  the  Institute  as  a  stu- 
dent nurse,"  she  said,  "I  saw  patients  there 
who  were  like  I  had  been.  I  thought  that  If 
I  can  give  Just  one  of  these  people  what 
that  nurse  gave  me,  I  will  have  accomplished 
a  great  thing.  What  she  gave  me  was  hope." 

Most  nurses  also  see  their  function  as  a 
teaching  one.  They  feel  they  should  perform 
part  of  the  enormous  Job  of  going  Into  the 
community  to  educate  people  on  the  warn- 
ing signals  of  cancer  and  the  importance  of 
early  detection. 

In  the  student  nursing  program  at  Ros- 
well Park,  Miss  Burns  notices  two  different 
reactions.  "Some  student  nurses  find  It  de- 
pressing and  say  they  couldn't  possibly  work 
here.  Many,  however,  are  overwhelmed  by 
this  place  and  the  dedication  all  around." 

If  the  nurse  Is  Impressed  enough  to  stay 
and  become  a  cancer  nurse,  she  must  meet 
all  the  qualifications.  She  must  be  under- 
standing  and    compassionate,    yet    realistic. 

She  must  be  able  to  answer  the  question: 
"Am  I  going  to  die?"  And  she  must  answer 
it  every  day  with  hope. 

They  Battle  Leukemia — ^in 

I  entered  Roswell  Park  Memorial  Insti- 
tute's hospital  early  that  morning  to  begin 
a  day  that  would  give  me  greater  insights 
into  methods  of  fighting  leukemia. 

The  corridor  I  entered  with  the  doctor  Is 
a  16-bed  ward  containing  mostly  leukemia 
patients.  A  young,  sandy-haired  boy  started 
to  l^ve  his  room  and  enter  the  corridor.  He 
saw  me  and  quickly  turned  back  inside. 

Without  a  white  uniform  designating  me 
as  a  nurse  or  technician.  I  was  conspicuous 
amongst  the  staff  and  pajama-clad  patients. 
My  purpose  there  that  day  was  not  to  draw 
attention,  or  to  satisfy  my  own  curiosity 
about  a  cancer  ward,  but  to  learn. 

Leukemia  Is  a  vicious  class  of  cancer.  In 
one  of  Its  most  serious  and  acute  forms.  Its 
prime  targets  are  youth.  Adults  are  prone 
to  several  kinds  of  the  disease.  Leukemia 
Is  a  disease  of  the  blood-forming  tissues 
(the  marrow)  and  eventually  the  leukemic 
cells  overgrow  the  patient's  normal  leuko- 
cytes (White  blood  cells)  so  that  he  Is  un- 
able to  WHrd  off  Infection. 

Happily,  my  own  education  that  day  was 
combined  with  an  opportunity  to  contribute 
a  small  part  to  the  research  being  conducted 
on  the  disease.  The  same  tests  which  are 
conducted  on  a  leukemia  patient  also  are 
performed  on  normal  persons  t.o  gain  com- 
parative data  and  thus  have  a  yardstick  to 
measure  the  patient's  condition. 
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The  Leukocyte  Mobilization  Experiment, 
which  I  underwent,  determines  how  rapidly 
and  extensively  the  white  blood  cells  mobilize 
to  a  wound  to  ward  off  Infection.  As  a 
"normal,"  young  woman  with  no  detected 
diseases,  they  predicted  I  would  be  a  rapid 
fighter  of  Infection,  as  compared  with  a 
leukemic  patient  who  might  not  ward  off  in- 
fection at  all. 

The  experiment  began  with  a  deliberately 
Inflicted  wound.  Dr.  Hansjoerg  Senn,  a  Swiss 
doctor  In  a  research  fellowship  at  Roswell 
Park  Memorial  Institute,  shaved  a  portion 
of  my  forearm  and  swabbed  It  with  alcohol 
and  then  Iodine.  Using  a  tool  resembhng  a 
dentist's  drill  with  a  small  abrasive  square 
at  the  tip.  he  ground  otf  a  small  patch  of 
my  skin. 

The  wound  looked  like  a  brush  burn  and 
hurt  no  more  han  a  skinned  knee  or  scraped 
elbow.  A  child  Inttlcts  such  pain  on  himself 
almost  everyday. 

Dr.  Senn  placed  a  plastic  chamber  over 
the  wound  and  Injected  the  chamber  with 
my  own  blood  serum  (which  had  been  re- 
moved a  few  clays  earlier).  The  rerum  was 
simply  my  own  blood  from  which  the  cells 
had  been  centriluged. 

The  doctor  taped  the  chamber  .securely  and 
bound  my  forearm  in  an  elastic  bandage.  My 
movement  was  hampered  only  slightly. 

Throughout  this  stage,  which  Involved 
Klight  pain,  I  noticed  myself  reacting  In  a 
rather  nervous  fashion.  Most  normal  persons 
do  notice  the  discomfort  and  remark  on  it. 
Dr.  Senn  iald. 

But  the  leukemic  patient,  who  Is  so  used 
to  tests,  doesn't  seem  to  remark  on  It  at  all. 
Two  hours  later,  Mrs.  Bonnie  Chu,  a  lab 
technician,  removed  the  serum  irom  the  plas- 
tic chamber.  She  then  counted  the  number  of 
white  blood  cells  that  had  surfaced  within 
the  wound.  Under  the  microscope  she  found 
that  100.000  white  blood  cells  were  present. 
A  leukemia  patient,  at  this  point,  might 
have  10,000  or  20.000  white  cells  in  his  cham- 
ber. Sometimes  no  cells  at  all  have  surfaced. 
At  the  same  time,  the  technician  made  a 
.smear  with  the  remaining  serum.  Later,  she 
counted  the  number  of  each  different  kind 
of  cells  because  the  percentage  of  cells  varies 
between  a  normal  person  and  a  leukemia 
patient. 

Throughout  the  day.  the  serum  In  the 
plastic  chamber  was  removed  and  the  white 
blood  cells  counted.  The  next  count  revealed 
one  million  cells,  and  the  next  three  million. 
By  the  end  of  the  day  I  had  five  million  cells 
in  the  chamber. 

This  Is  sufficient  to  ward  off  an  Infection, 
but  for  the  leukemia  patient  no  such  pro- 
tection exists  because  the  disease  has  crip- 
pled their  Infection-fighting  powers. 

Each  person  has  an  individual  level  of 
of  white  cell  mobilization,  but  there  are  two 
and  perhaps  three  typical  response-patterns 
for  normal  persons.  Likewise,  each  leukemia 
patient  has  a  different,  but  Invariably  low 
level,  often  depending  on  the  severity  of  the 
disease. 

Through  this  test,  doctors  are  able  to  es- 
tablish comparisons  of  Just  how  well  the  pa- 
tient fight  infection  in  comparison  with  nor- 
mals and  other  patients.  In  this  way,  any 
normal  person  who  volunteers  for  the  test 
is  contributing  valuable  data  to  research. 

Anyone  Is  eligible  to  contribute  in  this 
way,  and  for  other  significant  tests  and  do- 
nations, by  expressing  their  desire  to  be  a 
volunteer  research  subject  through  the  vol- 
unteer office  at  the  Institute.  In  addition  to 
this  test,  the  more  tangible  donation  through 
plasmapheresis  also  aids  the  leukemia  pa- 
tient. 

With  this  procedure,  the  donor's  blood  is 
taken  and  the  platelets,  critical  components 
for  clotting,  are  removed  with  the  plasma 
and  given  to  leukemia  patients.  The  remain- 
der of  the  blood  Is  given  back  to  the  donor. 
Platelet  donors  thus  can  contribute  several 
times  a  month. 
The  platelet  transfusion  program  has  cut 
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down  tramendoualy  on  the  number  of  death* 
due  to  hemorrhaging  In  leukemia  patient*. 

Dr  Jamea  P.  Holland,  chief  of  Medicine  A 
at  Roewell  Park.  sAld  another  volunteer  op- 
portunity consists  of  a  test  to  determine  the 
level  of  synthesis  of  albumin  by  the  liver. 

The  albumin  level  In  cancer  patients  Is 
often  decreased.  If  researchers  could  deter- 
mine how  and  why  the  level  drops,  perhaps 
they  could  then  determine  how  to  reverse  It 
and   perhaps   Improve   the   patient. 

Or.  Holland  said  It  U  Impossible  to  always 
use  staff  members  as  volunteer  normal  sub- 
jects for  all  the  different  programs  at 
the  Institute,  even  though  the  staff 
does  conduct  a  number  of  experiments  on 
themselves.  A  broad  range  of  types  and  ages 
of  volunteers  Is  needed  because  doctors  need 
to  be  able  to  match  a  patient  with  a  normal 
his  own  age. 

The  important  volunteer  programs  are 
countless.  Blood  donations,  plasmapheresis, 
leukocyte  mobilization  and  albumin  tests 
name  only  a  few. 

As  new  research  evolves,  new  needs  will 
exist  for  volunteers.  This  Is  a  way  that  the 
well  can  help  the  sick  now.  Someday.  If  the 
hope  of  an  Immunizing  agent  la  realized, 
normals  wUl.be  needed  to  test  the  Immunity, 
just  as  wltb  the  Salk  polio  vaccine  tests. 

As  I  left  the  ward  for  the  final  time  that 
day.  the  youth  I  bad  seen  earlier  was  walking 
down  the  corridor.  By  this  time,  someone 
had  evidently  told  hln;  what  I  was  doing. 

He  didn't  hurry  into  his  room  this  time. 
Instead,  he  flashed  a  quick  grin  at  me  and 
said  hello.  If  I  could  contribute  to  more  tests, 
I  would — for  the  sake  of  that  boy  and  others 
like  him. 
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Air  Force  recruiters  to  cancel  a  scheduled 
session  earlier  thU  year  at  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity. Draft  card  burnings  and  demon- 
strations have  been  a  common  occurrence  at 
Berkeley.  Some  studenu  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity are  currently  conducting  a  fast  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  examples  of 
Immature  action  displayed  by  the  suppos- 
edly "concerned"  students  on  our  nation's 
campuses.  They  are  so  vitally  Interested  in 
the  Issues  of  the  day  that  Chey  will  risk  fines 
or  Imprisonment  to  let  their  feelings  be 
known. 

We  cannot  help  but  be  thankful  that  these 
students  are  at  other  colleges  and  not  UT. 
The  argument  may  still  be  presented  that  at 
least  these  students  are  showing  concern, 
but  we  can  counter  this  with  the  fact  that 
UT  students  are  concerned  but  are  mature 
enough  to  control  their  animal  Instincts. 

Every  male  or  female  student  on  this  cam- 
pus probably  has  a  brother,  sister,  good 
friend,  fiance,  or  husband  who  Is  or  soon 
win  be  eligible  for  the  draft.  And  any  per- 
son with  a  certain  degree  of  common  sense 
could  reason  that  these  students  would  be 
concerned. 

The  main  difference  between  UT  and  other 
schools  Is  in  the  methods  used.  UT  students 
show  responsibility,  not  immaturity.  The 
charges  will  probably  continue  that  this  Uni- 
versity Is  apathetic,  but  if  this  Is  apathy, 
then  we  say  more  of  It.  Responsibility  and 
pride  iire  more  Important  than  self-centered 
Interests. 


Apathy  or  Maturity? 
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the  needs  and  Interest  of  oonstuners,  indus- 
try, and  farmers,  and  continues  to  assure 
consumers  the  most  complete  protection 
possible  in  light  of  today's  scientific  knowl- 
edge. 

Stanlct  I.  Tkenhatle, 

President. 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

or    TSNITESSEB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  29.  1968 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  edi- 
torial in  the  February  24  issue  of  the 
UT  Daily  Beacon,  student  publication  of 
the  University  of  Tennessee.  Knoxvllle, 
Is  worthy  of  consideration,  and  I  would 
like  to  call  this  statement  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Record  readers  by  inserting  it  at 
this  point: 

Apatht  o«  Matvwtt? 

The  favorite  criticism  of  many  outsiders  in 
a  discussion  of  UT  Is  the  fact  that  the  stu- 
dent body,  faculty,  and  administration  are 
apathetic. 

In  fact,  a  representative  of  U.S.  Sen.  Mark 
Hatfield  of  Oregon  was  on  the  campus  earlier 
this  month  to  discuss  the  apathy  of  UT 
students  as  well  as  those  at  other  colleges. 

This  label  of  apathy  is  placed  on  the  Uni- 
versity for  a  variety  of  reasons,  mostly  related 
to  an  apparent  lack  of  Interest  In  the  Issues 
of  the  day.  While  we  cannot  help  but  agree 
with  our  critics  that  the  University  com- 
munity does  not  openly  display  its  feelings 
on  major  Issues,  we  wonder  if  maybe  our 
University  is  really  in  a  better  shape  because 
of  this  open  apathy  than  many  of  the  col- 
leges throughout  the  nation. 

A  brief  look  through  various  college  news- 
papers that  come  to  the  Beacon  office  reveals 
the  immatui^  manner  In  which  many  stu- 
dents react  to  problems  faced  on  their  cam- 
puses. Pickets  have  been  formed  at  many 
colleges  when  recruiters  for  Dow  Chemlceil 
Co.,  makers  of  napalm  used  in  Vietnam,  were 
on  the  campus.  One  of  the  most  recent 
demonstrations  against  the  company,  al- 
though It  was  very  orderly,  occurred  Peb.  14 
at  the  University  of  Kentucky. 

The  possibility  of  a  demonstration  caused 


Inspection  of  Poultry 

HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

OP    NEW    JEKSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  29.  1968 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  you  know,  legislation  has 
been  proposed  to  revise  and  improve  the 
inspection  of  poultry  to  protect  the  Na- 
tion's consumers.  I  am  pleased  to  place 
before  the  House  a  telegram  to  President 
Johnson  from  Mr.  Stanley  I.  Trenhaile, 
president  of  the  National  Association  of 
State  Departments  of  Agriculture,  ex- 
pressing the  association's  support  of  the 
legislation.  I  have  been  authorized  by  the 
Honorable  Phillip  Alampi,  secretary  of 
agriculture  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
to  say  that  New  Jersey  supports  the  posi- 
tion of  the  association.  The  association's 
telegram  to  the  President  is  as  follows: 

National  Association  or  State 

Departments  or  Agricttlture. 

February  6, 1968. 
Hon.  Ltndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States. 
The  White  House, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

The  Board  of  Directors  ol  the  National 
Association  of  State  Departments  of  Ag^- 
culture  has  today  unanimotuly  approved  the 
following  statement: 

We  recognize  the  need  to  update  present 
poultry  Inspection  laws,  both  state  and  na- 
tional, to  keep  pace  with  the  nation's  rapidly 
growing  population  and  the  ever  Increasing 
efficiency  of  poultry  production  and  market- 
ing. The  nation's  agribusiness  complex  has 
developed  poultry  production  and  marketing 
to  where  It  is  a  marvel  of  the  world,  niaklng 
it  possible  for  the  nation's  consumers  to  en- 
Joy  an  abundance  of  wholesome  poultry.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  cooperate  with  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  others  in  the 
development  of  federal-state  poultry  inspec- 
tion legislation  and  program  that  best  meets 


College-Invettor's  Soundest  Buy 


HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  29.  1968 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  testimony 
on  Federal  aid  to  students  before  the 
House  Labor  and  Education  Subcommit- 
tee produced  some  whopping  figures  on 
what  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  would 
like  to  spend  in  the  years  ahead. 

What  those  figures  are  saying  is  that 
the  taxpayers  cannot  continue  to  sup- 
port the  education  program  as  it  now 
stands,  and  that  we  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  going  to  have  to  be  more 
realistic  about  appropriations  in  this 
field. 

An  obvious  and  immediate  duty  is  to 
get  the  Federal  C3rovernment  out  of  the 
scholarship  business  and  help  States  fi- 
nance revolving  student  loan  program.'. 
Otherwise  the  burden  on  taxpayers  will 
become  so  heavy  that  there  will  be  noth- 
ing left  for  students  to  borrow  in  the 
years  ahead. 

Furthermore,  the  scholarship  system 
is  patently  unfair  to  those  who  do  not 
attend  institutions  of  higher  learnins:, 
for  as  taxpayers  they  must  contribute 
to  the  subsidization  of  contemporaries 
whose  income  will  on  the  average  be 
much  higher.  For  the  Record,  I  include 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  November  28,  1967,  Wash- 
ington Post  showing  that  a  man  with  at 
least  4  years  of  college  education  will 
earn  $120,659  more  during  his  career 
than  the  average  male  high  school 
graduate. 

With  this  incentive,  any  boy  should  be 
more  than  happy  to  be  able  to  borrow 
college  expenses  with  the  understanding 
that  he  will  repay  in  order  that  there 
will  always  be  funds  available  to  give 
the  next  fellow  a  chance.  While  I  have 
no  statistical  support  to  offer,  there  is 
•  every  reason  to  believe  that  mosi  stu- 
dents who  must  work  or  borrow  for  their 
education  have  a  deeper  appreciation  of 
their  opportunities  than  do  many  of  the 
student  body  who  have  the  apparent  ad- 
vantage of  a  free  ride. 

There  is  another  factor  in  the  elimina- 
tion of  Federal  scholarships  which 
should  be  of  general  concern  in  Con- 
gress. Many  of  our  States  are  experi- 
menting in  scholarship  and  loan  pro- 
grams, and  surely  the  Federal  program 
on  top  of  it  all  is  responsible  for  a  great 
deal  of  administrative  duplication  and 
waste  that  would  be  eliminated  if  the 
States  were  assisted  in  establishing  re- 
volving student  loan  funds  and  Wash- 
ington were  to  bow  out  of  this  function. 
Anyone  for  economy  in  education  will 
join  in  insisting  on  this  switch  as  soon 
as  possible. 
The  Washington  Post  article  follows: 
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CoLLSCS   Callko    the   Investor's   Soundest 

BtTY 

(By  Wlllard  Clopton,  Jr.) 
A    college    education    is    likely    to    be    a 
sounder  financial   investment  than   playing 
the  stock  market,  a  newly  published  study 
shows. 

The  report  concludes  that  the  Increased 
lifetime  earnings  a  man  enjoys  because  he 
has  a  college  degree  will  average  more  than 
he  would  have  made  if  the  money  he  spent 
on  college  had  been  put  into  investments 
paying  dividends  of  5  or  even  10  per  cent. 

The  study  was  done  by  Melvin  Borland,  a 
teaching  assistant  in  economics  at  Washing- 
ton University,  and  Donald  E.  Yett,  director 
of  the  Human  Resources  Research  Center  at 
the  University  of  Southern  California. 

They  report  that  a  man  who  puts  himself 
through  at  least  four  years  of  college  will 
earn  $120,659  more  during  his  career  than 
the  average  male  high  school  graduate. 

Had  he  not  gone  to  college  but  invested  a 
sum  equal  to  his  college  costs  in  securities 
yielding  a  5  per  cent  rate  of  return,  he  would 
collect  $94,699  in  dividends  during  his  life. 
If  the  investment  paid  10  per  cent,  he  would 
receive  $114,915. 

The  authors  note,  however,  that  some 
stocks  yield  returns  of  12  per  cent  or  more, 
suggesting  that  at  very  high  dividend  rates 
securities  can  provide  a  bigger  payoff  than 
the  fruits  of  higher  learning. 

Reported  in  the  November  issue  of  Trans- 
,^ctlon  magazine,  the  study  is  based  on  1960 
rensus  data  and  uses  some  complicated  sta- 
tistics to  determine  the  income  and  college- 
cost  figures. 

It  was  found  that  Negroes  and  college 
dropouts  do  less  well,  in  terms  of  lifetime 
earnings,  than  college  graduates  as  a  whole. 

The  report  shows  that  Negroes  with  four  or 
more  years  of  college  earn  $67,164  more  dur- 
ing their  lives  than  the  average  high  school 
graduate — compared  with  the  $120,659  figure 
for  all  graduates. 

The  corresponding  amount  for  college 
dropouts  is  $42,193  and,  for  Negro  college 
dropouts,  $7251. 

A  dropout  is  defined  as  a  person  with 
one  to  three  years  of  college.  The  authors 
point  out,  however,  that  the  census-takers 
included  graduates  of  two-year  junlc»'  col- 
leges in  this  category. 

The  figures  show  that  the  lifetime  earn- 
ings of  Negro  college  graduates  was  only 
$16,260  more  than  they  would  have  earned 
had  their  college  costs  been  invested  in  5  per 
cent  securities,  and  only  $4,205  more  than 
the  return  from  investments  at  10  per  cent. 

The  authors  predicted,  however,  that  "the 
presently  lower  returns  for  nonwhite  invest- 
ments in  higher  education  would  virtually 
disappear"  in  future  studies. 

A  major  reason,  they  said,  is  that  Negroes 
have  made  significant  advances  in  Job  and 
educational  levels  since  1959,  when  the  data 
for  the  I960  census  was  gathered. 

The  researchers'  overall  conclusion  is  that 
■  practically  any  investment  in  higher  educa- 
tion can  be  expected  to  yield  a  higher  return 
than  an  equlvalently  risky  Investment  In 
r.onhuman  capital." 
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raw  cotton.  Thus,  imder  this  program, 
we  have  been  able  not  only  to  feed  the 
hungry  millions  of  the  free  world  but 
to  clothe  many  of  the  needy  as  well.  And 
by  insisting  on  self-help  measures,  we 
give  reason  to  look  for  sound  economic 
development  in  these  friendly  coimtries. 

At  the  same  time,  by  selling  cotton 
on  Public  Law  480  terms  to  countries 
which  could  otherwise  not  afford  to  buy 
It,  we  have  exported  substantial  quanti- 
ties which  would  not  otherwise  have 
moved.  This  has  helped  us  to  reduce  ex- 
cess domestic  stocks,  lias  contributed  to 
price  stability,  and  should  be  of  long- 
term  benefit  to  our  balance  of  payments. 

Exports  now  take  more  than  half  of 
the  U.S.  cotton  crop,  with  close  to  one- 
third  of  these  shipments  moving  under 
Public  Law  480.  Since  the  start  of  Public 
Law  480  back  in  1954,  more  than  15  mil- 
lion bales  of  cotton  have  been  exported 
under  this  program,  at  a  value  of  about 
$2  billion. 

The  benefits  bestowed  on  the  Nation 
and  on  the  cotton  farmer  by  Public  Law 
480  are  thus  clear.  Perhaps  less  evident, 
but  scarcely  less  important,  are  the  di- 
rect or  indirect  benefits  which  accrue  to 
persons  engaged  in  processing,  storing, 
and  shipping  the  cotton,  especially  in  a 
State  like  Arkansas. 

Public  Law  480  thus  has  the  happy  ef- 
fect of  promoting  our  domestic  economy 
while  assisting  our  friends  abroad  in 
their  struggle  for  economic  development. 
The  success  of  this  march  toward  devel- 
opment should,  in  tui-n,  create  future 
dollar  markets  for  our  farm  products, 
including  cotton. 

I  strongly  recommend  to  the  Congress 
that  the  law  be  extended. 
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Is  Oar  Vietnam  Involvement  a  Mistake? 


Public  Law  480  Helps  U.S.  Cotton  Move 
Abroad 


HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  29,  1968 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
Public  Law  480  has  been  principally  de- 
voted to  food  aid,  we  should  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  fully  12  percent 
of  the  value  of  U.S.  shipments  under 
this  legislation  has  been  in  the  form  of 


Legislation  To  Improve  the  Federal  Labor- 
Management  Program 


HON.  FERNAND  J.  ST  GERMAIN 

OF    RHODE    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  29,  1968 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  today  in  support  of  legislation  in- 
troduced by  the  highly  esteemed  Mem- 
ber from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Daniels]  to 
provide  for  Improved  employee-man- 
agement relations  in  the  Federal  service. 

This  legislation,  which  will  create  an 
effectual  labor-management  program  in 
the  Federal  Government,  affirms  the 
right  of  union  officers  to  present  griev- 
ances in  behalf  of  their  members  with- 
out restraint  or  reprisal. 

For  many  years,  disenchantment  has 
been  allowed  to  linger  in  many  of  our 
Federal  agencies  because  genuine  griev- 
ances have  not  been  properly  aired.  The 
legislation  introduced  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Daniels]  will, 
I  believe,  provide  the  means  whereby 
a  milieu  of  agreement  and  unhampered 
productivity  may  prevail.  It  will,  among 
other  things,  reassign  the  responsibility 
of  handling  grievances  from  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  to  the  Department 
of  Labor  which  is  indeed  the  most  quali- 
fied Federal  body  to  resolve  these  dif- 
ferences. 

I  urge  that  all  of  ray  colleagues  vigor- 
ously support  this  legislation. 


HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  29.  1968 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  escalation  of 
the  Vietnam  war  in  the  past  year,  recent 
reports  of  serious  reverses  suffered  by 
the  United  States  at  the  hands  of  the 
Vletcong,  and  rumors  of  increased  draft 
quotas  and  possible  activation  of  Re- 
serve and  National  Guard  units  are  all 
contributing  to  a  crystallization  of  U.S. 
public  opinion  on  our  commitment  In 
Southeast  Asia. 

The  voices  of  those  favoring  deescala- 
tion  are  daily  becoming  louder.  Reports 
of  South  Vietnamese  apathy,  refusal  to 
supix)rt  our  effort  among  other  factors 
are  lending  support  to  these  voices. 

An  editorial,  "Have  We  the  Character 
To  Act  Honorably?"  which  appears  in  the 
February  26  issue  of  the  Salina,  Kans., 
Journal  is  worthy  of  note.  The  writer, 
Mr.  Whitley  Austin,  is  a  highly  respected 
writer  with  an  excellent  background  on 
political  affairs  of  Asia. 

I  Include  the  editorial  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 
Have  We  the  Character  To  Act  Honorably? 

It  is  crystal  clear  that  unless  the  Vietnam 
war  is  stopped  it  will  develop  into  a  war  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Russia — a  world 
conflagration. 

President  Johnson  says  he  seeks  peace  with 
honor.  By  this,  it  is  also  clear,  he  means  peace 
with  victory,  and  that  we  will  negotiate  only 
if  we  seem  able  to  get  our  way.  The  Viet 
Cong,  the  North  Vietnamese,  and  the 
Russians  and  Chinese  who  are  supplying 
them,  are  equally  determined  to  win.  They 
are  matching  with  troops  and  weapons  the 
men  and  arms  we  are  sending  across  the 
Pacific. 

Mr.  Johnson  believes  he  Is  honor-bound 
to  step  up  the  war. 

But  there  is  no  course  more  honorable  than 
to  admit  a  mistake.  The  moral  strength  to 
confess  error  is  the  hall  mark  of  the  hon- 
orable man  or  the  honorable  nation.  It  is  the 
greatest,  the  most  crucial  test  of  character. 

Is,   then,   our   Vietnam   effort   a   mistake? 

If  the  war  continues,  both  North  and  South 
Vietnam  will  be  destroyed  and  there  will  be 
nothing  to  save.  The  government  we  have 
established  in  the  South  does  not  govern, 
cannot  protect  its  people  and  lacks  their 
support.  It  is  not  a  democratic  Institution. 

The  Vietnamese  people,  refugees,  widows 
and  orphans  now,  no  longer  want  to  fight — if 
many  of  them  ever  did — and  considering  their 
increasing  plight,   this  is  understandable. 

We  have  not  contained  Communism  or 
stopped  the  so-called  "wars  of  liberation." 
Instead,  Red  guerrilla  forces  are  on  the  march 
throughout  Asia.  We  have  stimulated  the 
Communists,   not  checked   them. 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  lost  the  best 
of  our  young  men,  wasted  billions  of  dollars, 
handicapped  our  own  economy,  and  forfeited 
the  leadership  of  the  free  world.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  we  have  weakened  ov.rselves  we 
have  Improved  the  Communist  position. 

If  our  efforts  In  Vietnam  have  been  proved 
a  mistake,  it  would  be  a  worse  mistake  to 
continue  them,  as  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
pointed  out  in  the  editorial  re-printed  on 
this  page  Sunday. 

It  is  hard  for  a  proud  nation  such  as  this 
to  admit  defeat  and  error.  But  if  we  are  a 
moral,  honorable  nation  with  a  sense  of  duty 
and  destiny,  we  cannot  go  on  killing  and 
destroying  to  perpetuate  an  error  and  deepen 
It.  At  this  point,  pride  becomes  damnable. 
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leading  to  our  own  destruction,  now  and 
everlastingly. 

Our  only  honorable  and  wise  course  18  to 
de-escalate  the  war  and  to  prepare  to  with- 
draw from  Vietnam  in  the  best  order  and 
with  the  fewest  casualties  possible. 

If  President  Johnson  finds  his  personal 
pride  too  stubborn,  the  weight  of  defeat 
too  grievous,  then  the  Congress  should  re- 
assert Its  constitutional  authority.  If  neces- 
sary remove  him  from  ofHce.  and  put  this 
nation  back  on  the  paths  of  peace  This  is 
the  way  to  true  strength  in  our  democracy. 

It  would  be  an  honorable  \a  well  as  a 
practical  course  for  the  United  States  we 
cherish  and  that  is  now  endangered  by  the 
mistakes  of  prldeful  men  In  power. 

It  could  save  the  world  as  we  know  It  from 
extinction. 


Dow  Chemical  Co.  Directs  Iti  Effort!  lo 
a  Better  Tomorrow 


HON.  ELFORD  A.  CEDERBERG 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  H6ySE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  29.  1968 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Dow  Chemical  Co.— whose  headquarters 
are  in  Midland  in  my  district— has  been 
the  object  of  some  of  the  most  vicious 
abuse  in  recent  months,  largely  gener- 
ated on  colleee  campuses  by  the  new 
left  fringe.  Why?  Because  Dow  is  the  sole 
producer  for  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  of 
napalm,  a  material  of  war  of  inestimable 
value  :o  our  men  in  Vietnam.  Mr.  H.  D. 
Doan.  president  of  Dow.  has  recently 
written  an  excellent  article  setting  forth 
the  companys  position.  The  article 
which  first  appeared  in  the  Dow  Dia- 
mond, the  company's  publication.  Is  as 
follows: 

Dow  Wiu.  Direct  Its  ErroaTS  Towa«d  a 
Better  Tomorrow 

(By  H.  D.  Doan) 

\  letter  writer  complained  to  a  Chicago 
newspaper  recently  that  the  Dow  Chemical 
Company  was  getting  a  million  dollars  worth 
of  free  publicity  from  anti-war  protests  on 
college  campuses. 

This  kind  of  publicity  we  don't  need,  for 
It  fixes  us  in  the  public  mind  only  as  the 
company  that  makes  napalm.  There's  a  real 
risk,  in  fact,  in  the  article  which  follows 
for  It  adds  more  mileage  to  what  has  al- 
ready been  a  grossly  overexposed  subject. 
But  the  risk  Is  worth  It  if  we  can  clear 
up  a  few  of  the  issues  in  the  controversy 
which  seems  to  swirl  about  otir  company. 

Dow  does  make  napalm  under  contract  for 
the  U  3  £;overnment  .and  has  done  so  for 
about  three  years.  We  did  not  develop  the 
product  Napalm  was  first  developed  In  1942 
and  has  been  used  In  warfare  by  many  na- 
tions since  that  time.  Dow  was  asked  to  bid 
on  a  contract  for  Its  production  in  1965 
when  the  Air  Force  developed  a  new  formu- 
laUon  incorporating  polystyrene  as  a  prin- 
cipal ingredient.  Dow  Is  a  leading  producer 
of  polystyrene,  a  plastic  raw  material.  There 
have  been  other  producers  of  napalm  but 
Dow  at  present  Is  the  only  producer. 

The  contract  has  little  economic  slgnlfl- 
cance  to  Dow.  It  amounted  to  less  than  one 
half  of  one  per  cent  of  total  sales  last  year — 
In  the  range  of  95  million — and  an  even 
smaller  percentage  of  total  profits.  This  year 
It  win  be  In  the  range  of  one-fourth  of  one 
per  cent  and  again  a  .smaller  percentage  In 
profits.  We  are  not  a  major  defense  con- 
tractor. All  of  our  business  to  all  branches 
of  government  comes  to  less  than  five  per 
cent  of  sales. 

Why  do  we  produce  napalm?  In  simplest 
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terms,  we  produce  It  because  we  feel  that  our 
company  should  produce  those  Items  which 
our  fighting  men  need  in  time  of  war  when 
we  have  the  ability  to  do  so. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  this  answer 
would  have  satisfied  Just  about  nnyone  who 
asked  this  question.  Today,  however.  It 
doesn't  Today  we  find  ourselves  accused  of 
being  immoral  because  we  produce  this  prod- 
uct for  use  In  what  some  people  consider  an 
unjust  war.  Were  told  that  to  make  a  weapon 
because  you're  aaked  to  do  io  by  your  gov- 
errunent  puts  you  In  precisely  the  same  poel- 
tlon  ;w  the  German  industrialists  who 
pleaded  ut  the  Nuremberg  Trials  that  they 
were  "only  following  orders." 

And  these  are  Just  a  few  of  the  milder 
charges  In  a  barrage  of  protest  that  has  In- 
cluded jMcketlng  of  some  of  our  plants  and 
sales  ofllces.  boycotts  against  our  products, 
thousands  of  letters  of  protest  to  the  com- 
pany and  to  individuals  within  the  company, 
and.  most  publicized  of  all.  organized  demon- 
strations on  campuses  across  the  nation 
which  have  ranged  from  peaceful  protest  to 
violence  and  physical  obstruction  of  Dow 
Job  Interviews. 

THZU  COUUi  BB  NO  OTRXB  CBOICS 

The  central  Issue,  of  course.  Is  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  This  Is  not  a  popular  war.  No  one 
likes  war,  least  ot  all  the  men  who  have  the 
dirty  and  dangerous  and  heart-breaking  Job 
of  having  to  tight  It.  All  of  the  debate  In  the 
world  about  how  we  got  there  or  how  we  get 
out  Is  proper  and  right  In  its  place  but  It 
doesn  t  change  the  fact  that  we  are  thsre  nor 
the  fact  that  our  men  are  there  and  need 
weapons  to  defend  themselves. 

When  Dow  first  began  to  face  this  protest 
movement,  more  than  a  year  ago.  our  board 
of  directors  took  another  look  at  Its  original 
decision  to  make  this  product  for  our  govern- 
ment. We  discussed  at  great  length  among 
ourselves  the  very  serious  charges  and  pro- 
tests against  us  and  finally  resolved  that 
there  could  be  no  other  choice  but  to  con- 
tinue making  this  product. 

MtN     IN     VirTNAM     CONFTRM     OUR     REASON 

In  recent  weeks,  since  the  Increased  pub- 
licity about  campus  protests  against  Dow. 
we've  begun  to  hear  from  the  men  in  Viet- 
nam in  letters  that  confirm  our  reason  for 
this  decision.  A  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor  winner  has  written,  lor  Instance.  War 
and  killing  Is  not  at  all  pleasing  to  anyone. 
The  infantry  In  Viet  Nam  fights  to  win  and 
stay  alive.  We  need  and  are  thankful  for 
napalm." 

An  army  enlisted  man  writes:  "The  war 
would  not  end  If  companies  such  as  yours 
suddenly  refused  to  manufacture  napalm 
and  other  military  supplies." 

An  Infantry  captain:  "Your  napalm  has 
saved  the  lives  of  countless  American 
soldiers." 

Fourteen  GIs  signed  a  letter  including  this 
comment:  "The  effectiveness  of  napalm  In 
saving  U.S.  lives  Is  overwhelming." 

And  a  Marine  Corps  lieutenant:  "War  Is 
never  a  pleasant  form  of  existence,  but  we 
believe  we  are  here  to  further  the  cause  of 
|)e.ice.  .ind  .'-lem  thf;  tide  of  communism. 
Napalm  Is  Just  one  of  the  Instruments  which 
we  must  use  to  support  ourselves." 

Protesters  argue,  however,  that  napalm  Is 
an  Immoral  product  In  and  of  Itself  and  that 
It  Is  used  indiscriminately  against  civilians 
In  Vietnam.  Many  protest  leaders  will  readily 
admit.  In  fact,  that  Dow  has  become  a  focal 
point  for  protest  because  of  the  emotions 
that  cam  be  aroused  by  napalm. 

NAPALM    ANSWERS    MILrTART    NEED 

Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara 
has  said  of  these  charges  In  a  recent  letter 
to  Dow.  "The  Implication  that  napalm  is 
used  indiscriminately  In  Vietnam  Is  not 
true.  General  Earle  O.  Wheeler.  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  has  said  publicly 
that  napalm  Is  a  military  necessity.  It  an- 
swers  a   specific    mlllUry   need    in   certain 
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combat  situations  peculiar  to  the  type  of 
warfare  practiced  by  the  Viet  Cong. 

"General  Wheeler  has  also  pointed  out 
that  the  precautions  we  take  against  injury 
by  this  weapon  to  noncombatants  are  as 
painstaking  as  we  can  make  them  without 
hamstringing  our  military  operations,"  Sec- 
retary McNamara  continued.  "By  contrast, 
the  Viet  Cong  has  repeatedly  carried  on 
terror  and  murder  campaigns  directed 
against  Innocent  civilians." 

Other  sources,  including  combat  veter- 
aivs  of  Vietnam  In  their  letters  to  us  and  In 
conversations  with  our  people,  add  further 
confirmation  to  what  General  Wheeler  has 
said. 

DOW  Wn.L  OIRCCT  FTS  EFFORTS  TOWARD  A  BEITEK 
TOMORROW 

But  What  of  the  argument  that  we  are  no 
different  from  the  German  industrialists  who 
"Just  followed  orders"? 

We  reject  this  argument  on  several  points. 
First  we  reject  the  validity  of  comparing 
our  present  form  of  government  with  Hit- 
ler's Nazi  Germany.  In  our  mind  our  gov- 
ernment is  still  representative  of  and  re- 
sponsive to  the  will  of  the  people. 

pnirther,  we  as  a  company  have  made  a 
moral  Judgment  on  the  long-range  goals  of 
our  government  and  we  support  these.  We 
may  not  agree  as  Individuals  with  every 
decision  of  every  military  or  governmental 
leader  but  we  regard  these  leaders  as  men 
trying  honestly  and  relentlessly  to  find  the 
best  possible  solutions  to  very,  very  complex 
International  problems.  As  long  as  we  so  re- 
gard them,  we  would  find  It  Impossible  not 
to  support  them.  This  Is  not  saying  as  the 
critics  Imply  that  we  will  follow  blindly  and 
without  fall  no  matter  where  our  govern- 
ment leads  us.  While  I  think  It  highly  Im- 
probable under  our  form  of  government, 
should  despotic  leaders  attempt  to  lead  our 
nation  away  from  Its  historic  national  pur- 
poses, we  would  cease  to  support  the  govern- 
ment. But  I  can  foresee  this  happening  only 
If  through  resort  to  anarchy  we  prevent  the 
functioning   of   democratic   processes. 

Our  critics  ask  If  we  are  willing  to  stand 
Judgment  for  our  choice  to  support  our  gov- 
ernment If  history  should  prove  this  ^^Tong. 
Our  answer  Is  yes. 

On  the  related  Issue  of  campus  recruiting 
we  feel  that  we  have  th?  right  and  the 
responsibility  to  meet  on  campus  with  stu- 
dents who  want  to  discuss  Job  opportunities 
with  our  company  representatives.  This  Is 
no  sinister  activity  but  rather  a  routine 
function,  provided  at  meet  colleges  for  the 
mutual  benefit  of  students  and  'ouslness. 
which  allows  large  and  small  businesses 
nn  equal  chance  to  make  themselves  avail- 
able to  Interested  students. 

When  college  officials  request  us  to  post- 
pone or  cancel  recruiting  visits,  of  course. 
\^e  do  so.  We  h.Tve  found,  however,  that  col- 
lege officials  In  general  have  been  extremely 
helpful  r.nd  cooperative  despite  the  prob- 
lems which  have  arisen  on  various  campuses. 

WE    ARE    Wn.LINO    TO    STAND    JUDGMENT 

Has  Dow  been  hurt  by  the  various  kinds 
of  protests?  This  Is  difficult  to  p.nswer  with- 
out qualification.  We  can  detect  no  effect 
on  our  ?ales  for  example  And  early  in  the 
recruiting  season  our  number  of  Interviews 
vas  up  sharply.  These  are  stUl  running 
ahead  of  a  year  ago.  We  can  detect  no 
decline  in  the  quality  of  students  with  whom 
we  conduct  Interviews.  And  while  we  havf 
had  some  stockholders  sell  their  Dow  stock 
In  protest  to  cur  stand  on  this  Irsue.  wc 
can't   reaily  gauge   the  etiect   In   this   area. 

Yet  In  the  minds  of  some  people  we  are 
bcomlng  the  company  that  produces 
napalm  rather  than  a  highly  diversified  com- 
pany producing  more  than  800  products 
basic  to  all  other  Industries  and  ranging 
from  measles  vaccine  to  brake  fluids  and 
antifreezes.  There  may  be  outstanding  busi- 
nessmen or  scientists  of  the  future  who  have 
been  lost  to  Dow  because  of  deep  personal 
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feelings  on  this  matter  or  simply  because 
somehow  they  were  deprived  of  the  chance 
to  talk  to  our  representative.  From  a  long- 
r.inge  viewpoint  v.e  covild  be  hurt  in  many 
wavs.  I 

We  point  this  out  not  In  a  plea  for  sym- 
pathy but  as  a  simpla  fact.  Certainly  no 
problem  wp  face  now  attd  in  the  future  can 
compare  to  those  faced  by  the  men  who  are 
ngiiting  this  war  and  by  their  families. 

But  there  may  also  be  In  this  situation  both 
for  Dow  and  for  business  In  general  some 
very  real  opportunities.  One  of  these  may  be 
a  start  toward  more  meaningful  dialogue  be- 
tween business  and  the  campus  and  other 
groups  who  have  Joined  in  this  protest. 

WE    MOST    FOCUS    ATTENTION    ON    PEACE 

Basically  the  debate  over  Vietnam,  as  long 
as  It  remains  peaceful  and  honest  debate,  Is 
u  healthy  thing.  And  many  of  the  questions 
being  asked  are  pertinent  questions  which 
business  must  ask  Itself.  Business  should  and 
must  be  willing  to  discuss  some  of  these 
questions  with  the  campus  and  Intellectual 
community  which  has  raised  them — discuss 
them  not  in  the  emotional  atmosphere  of 
demonstrations  and  confrontations  but 
under  conditions  which  will  allow  a  true 
dialogue.  The  Issue  of  business  making  moral 
Judgements,  the  issue  of  duty  to  country  de- 
serve thoughtful  discussion.  This  Is  not  to 
say  that  business  can  at  should  debate  spe- 
ciflc  U.S.  foreign  policy  decisions. 

Equally  important,  however,  Is  the  chal- 
lenge to  Dow  and  to  the  business  world  to 
focus  attention  and  action  on  an  issue  far 
more  vital  than  Vietnam.  That  Issue  Is  peace 
Itself,  the  lasting  peace  that  man  has  sought 
tiiroughout  history.  Such  a  lasting  peace  can 
be  achieved  only  when  we  find  solutions  to 
such  basic  world  problems  as  hunger  and 
disease  and  lack  of  economic  opportunity. 

We  need  to  change  wild  Jungles  to  produc- 
tive croplands,  to  increase  crop  yields  and 
find  better  ways  to  proce."?s  and  preserve  the 
crops  that  are  abundant,  to  increase  meat 
production  efficiency,  to  improve  our  recov- 
ery of  natural  mineral  or  petroleum  resources, 
to  bring  industry  to  undeveloped  lands  and 
thus  provide  an  economic  base  for  sound 
grouTh,  to  help  clean  up  and  protect  valu- 
able water  resources  threatened  by  pollu- 
tion, to  bring  the  rest  of  the  world's  standard 
cf  living  closer  to  our  own. 

These  ore  things  that  Dow  is  working  on 
rigiit  now — things  on  which  we  spend  far 
more  time  and  money  and  effort  than  we 
spend  on  the  production  of  napalm.  We 
intend  to  continue  making  napalm  because 
we  feel  that  so  long  as  the  United  States  Is 
sending  men  to  war  It  is  unthinkable  that  we 
would  not  supply  the  materials  they  need. 
But  we  also  Intend  to  continue  to  direct  our 
talents  and  efforts  toward  that  better  tomor- 
row for  all  mankind  that  can  build  lasting 
peace. 

This  w^e  feel  Is  the  real  challenge  of  busi- 
ness that  calls  for  the  kind  of  dedication  and 
zeal  and  concern  for  mankind  that  is  being 
manifested  in  much  of  this  campus  protest. 
We  firmly  believe  that  the  young  men  and 
women  truly  concerned  about  doing  some- 
tliing  to  build  a  better  world  rather  than 
just  talking  about  it  are  in  the  vast  ma- 
jority. We  intend  to  make  every  effort  to 
convince  them  that  the  business  world  of- 
fers one  of  the  best  opportunities  to  do  that 
Job  effectively. 
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the  fiscal  responsibility  of  the  legislative 
process. 


The  "Pueblo":  How  Long? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  29.  1968 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
38th  day  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  and  her  crew 
have  been  in  North  Korean  hands. 


HON.  ROBERT  V.  DENNEY 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  29,  1968 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I  joined  with 
my  good  f:iend  from  Michigan  I  Mr. 
Brown]  on  February  27  in  cosponsoring 
House  Concurrent  Re.solution  661.  My 
paramount  concern  in  this  area  was  evi- 
denced by  the  first  bill  I  introduced  last 
session,  H.R.  1982.  That  bill  would  create 
a  bipartisan  joint  committee  to  supervise 
the  reorganization  of  the  executive 
branch.  Then  last  July,  I  joined  with  a 
number  of  other  Congressmen  in  cospon- 
Roring  K.R.  11385.  the  so-called  war  on 
waste  which  also  included  a  close  look  at 
the  legislative  branch.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  passage  of  this  legislation 
would  bring  us  further  down  the  path 
toward  those  two  goals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  15,  1967, 1,  along 
with  Congressmen  Brotzman  and  Hunt, 
introduced  a  legislative  package  consist- 
ing of  House  Resolution  476  and  H.R. 
9966.  This  proposal  has  achieved  some 
measure  of  nationwide  publicity  under 
the  title  "Truth  in  Legislation."  In  fact,  a 
poll  conducted  by  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Independent  Business  of  its  240,- 
000  membership  indicated  that  82  percent 
were  in  favor  of  the  proposal.  Briefly, 
this  approach  would  require  a  price  tag 
on  every  bill  which  would  necessitate  the 
expenditure  of  Federal  funds.  Second, 
the  House  Clerk  would  be  required  to  le- 
port  semimonthly  the  estimated  total 
cost  of  all  legislation  passed  up  to  that 
time,  plus  the  proposed  cost  of  all  bills 
still  pending.  It  would  also  require  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  furnish  to  the 
Congress  on  a  monthly  basis  a  current 
estimate  of  receipts  and  expenditures  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

In  an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  last  December,  that 
newspaper  suggested  the  possibility  of 
incorporating  the  truth-in-legislation 
package  with  a  bill  to  set  up  a  Gov- 
ernment Program  Evaluation  Commis- 
sion to  review  spending  programs,  to 
weigh  their  justification  and  to  set 
priorities.  Shortly  after  the  begirmlng  of 
the  second  session,  I  was  privileged  to 
meet  with  the  distinguished  Chairman 
of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee TMr.  Mills],  who  has  introduced 
such  a  bill.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
Congressman  Brown  has  also  been  a 
leader  in  pushing  for  the  establishment 
of  such  a  Commission.  Mr.  Mills  and  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  such  a  com- 
bination would  be  possible  and  desirable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  be  my  hope  that 
early  hearings  could  be  scheduled  on 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  661.  Per- 
haps the  hearings  on  this  resolution 
could  also  be  used  as  a  vehicle  for  focus- 
ing a  spotlight  on  the  imperative  need 
for  a  program  evaluation  commission 
and  truth  in  legislation.  All  of  my  col- 
leagues are  aware  of  the  current  finan- 
cial crisis  faced  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. It  is  time  to  restore  some  sem- 
blance of  fiscal  sanity  to  the  operation 
of  the  Federal  Ciovernment  and  improve 


What's  Wrong  With  Success? 


HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

OP    C.\LIF'ORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  29,  1968 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Freedom 
Foundation  at  Valley  Forge.  Pa.,  on  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1968,  made  many  presentations 
and  awards.  Mr.  Richard  Capen,  Jr.,  La 
Jolla,  Cahf.,  was  the  recipient  of  a 
George  Washington  Honor  Medal  for  an 
address  he  made  at  the  recent  meeting 
of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
Washington,  DC. 

"What's  Wrong  With  Success?"  is  a 
most  thought-provoking  speech  which 
sets  forth  many  of  the  problems  which 
we  face  at  this  time.  Under  unanimous 
consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  submit  this  address: 

What's  Wrong  With  Success? 

(Opening  address  by  Richard  G.  Capen.  Jr., 
director    of    nubile    affalr.s.    Copley    News- 
papers. La  Jolla.  Calif.,  nt  the  sixtli  annual 
U.S.    Chamber    of    Commerce    Association 
Public  Affairs  Conference.   Sheraton  Hall. 
Sheraton-Park    Hotel.    Washington.    D.C.i 
Today,  America  is  obses.sed  with  a  seem- 
ingly endless  concern  for  the  chronic  crimi- 
nal, the  drifter,  the  dope  addict,  the  misfit — 
In  general,  the  loser. 

We  have  focused  so  much  attention  upon 
our  weaknesses  that  our  critics  happily  be- 
lieve that  the  riots  and  the  anti-war  demon- 
strations are  typical  of  life  in  America  today. 
We  have  become  so  tolerant  of  the  medi- 
ocre and  the  irresponsible  that  some  people 
are  deliberately  unclean  and  unproductive. 
They  strive  to  be  unsuccessful.  Others  have 
adopted  failure  as  a  goal,  with  time  In  Jail 
admired  as  a  badge  of  honor. 

We  are  so  reluctant  to  Infringe  upon  the 
rights  of  others  that  we  tolerate  lawlessness 
in  the  name  of  free  speech.  We  overlook 
Injuries  to  Innocent  people  Just  because  the 
hopes  of  all  the  poor  and  prejudiced  have 
not  been  fulfilled. 

Until  recently,  some  of  our  nation's  top 
leaders  generated  a  national  guilt  complex, 
claiming  we  must  expect  riots.  A  few  legis- 
lators even  proclaimed.  "We  shall  overcome" 
in  their  own  speeches. 

They  told  us  so  often  that  we  had  to  expect 
disorders  that  I  cannot  help  but  believe  they 
encouraged  riots  to  occur. 

With  such  a  permissive  society,  It  Is  no 
wonder  that  crime  in  America  has  risen 
seven  times  as  fast  as  our  population. 

Some  place  more  emphasis  on  the  conduct 
of  the  policeman  than  on  the  conduct  of 
the  criminal.  The  Supreme  Court  takes 
months  to  debate  Issues  that  we  expect  our 
policemen  to  decide  on  a  split-second  basis. 
Criminals  are  freed  on  technicalities  despite 
the  fact  that  many  of  them  become  repeat 
offenders.  Regrettably,  some  courts  are  re- 
writing the  law  rather  than  Interpreting  It. 
In  1967.  more  than  100.000  rounds  of  am- 
munition were  fired  by  Americans,  at  Ameri- 
cans, In  America. 

While  crime  rates  grow,  morality  declines. 
Outright  filth  is  permitted  under  a  phony 
label  of  creative  culture.  Proposals  are  made 
to  legalize  the  use  of  dope,  free  love  Is 
openly  supported,  and  more  than  300,000  Il- 
legitimate children  are  born  In  America  each 
year. 

Self-proclalmea  do-gooders  demand  a  bet- 
ter world,  but  what  is  their  contribution  to 
it?  Usually,  nothing  more  than  four-letter 
words,  LSD,  and  some  second-rate  art! 
They   enjoy   criticizing  America,   but  sel- 
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dom  assume  any  meanlngrul  responsibility 
to  improve  it.  Many  are  provocateurs,  striv- 
ing to  undermine  America  rather  than  to 
strengthen  It. 

With  so  much  attention  given  to  the  ne'er- 
do-well.  I  feel  we  have  lost  sight  of  America's 
greatness  We've  lost  faith  in  ourselves  and 
in  our  own  country.  Never  before  have  so 
many  Americans  been  so  disturbed  or  so  wor- 
ried about  our  country's  future 

Prankly.  I  think  it's  time  we  had  a  little 
less  pity  for  those  who  refuse  to  help  them- 
selves and  a  little  more  respect  for  the  doer, 
for  the  achiever. 

Too  much  attention  Is  given  to  the  strife 
on  our  campuses  and  too  little  emphasis  Is 
placed  on  the  work  of  the  campus  leader. 
Too  much  U  reported  on  the  draft  card  burn- 
er and  not  enough  on  the  combat  hero. 

It's  time  we  stopped  apologizing  for  Amer- 
ica's success  Just  because  we  have  a  few 
shortcomings.  Lets  be  proud  of  the  person 
who  sets  out  to  do  something  and  does  It. 
Lets  also  be  proud  of  the  person  who  Is  con- 
stantly looking  for  more  to  do.  and  who  Isn't 
always  rationalizing  why  he  cant  do  It. 

After  all.  this  pursuit  of  excellence  In 
America  has  created  the  highest  standard 
of  living  ever'  known  to  man.  And  yet.  we 
are  witting  so- share  otir  success  by  working 
to  bring  peace  and  prosperity  to  those  less 
fortunate  than  ourselves. 

Today.  Americana  are  the  best  fed.  best 
paid,  and  best  educated  people  In  the  world. 
By  our  example,  we  have  proved  that  things 
could  be  done,  that  dreams  could  be  em- 
bodied in  action,  that  a  better  life  could  be 
achieved  through  hard  work  and  Ingenuity. 
Many  of  our  critics  come  from  middle-class 
homes  where  they  were  brought  up  by  Indul- 
gent parents,  where  they  took  economic  secu- 
rity for  granted,  and  where  they  expected 
Instant  gratification  of  personal  desires.  Re- 
grettably, some  think  they  have  a  right  to 
consume  more  than  they  produce. 

It  is  my  personal  opinion  that  much  of  to- 
day's unrest  can  be  attributed  to  the  frus- 
trations of  those  who  have  expected  imme- 
diate results  from  the  promises  of  others.  As 
a  result,  many  have  come  to  believe — in  fact. 
to  expect — that  poverty  and  prejudice  caxi  be 
conquered  overnight.  They  believe  that  Con- 
gress can  recognize  a  problem,  pass  a  law. 
fund  a  program,  and  all  our  problems  will 
fade  away. 

Now  you  and  I  know  the  solutions  will 
never  be  that  simple,  and  many  of  our  na- 
tion's leaders  have  performed  a  great  dls- 
serrtce  by  implying  that  the  answers  could 
be  found  easily.  It  will  never  be  possible  to 
legislate  morality,  nor  can  we  guarantee 
prosperity. 

Certainly,  no  one  objecu  to  the  goal  of 
conquering  poverty,  but  our  leaders  can  be 
criticized  for  implying  that  this  objective 
could  be  achieved  quickly  and  easily. 

No  matter  how  serious  our  problems  of 
poverty  and  prejudice  might  be.  there  can  be 
no  excuse  lor  rioung  Law  and  order  is  not 
an  academic  platitude  to  be  respected  only 
when  convenient.  It  Is  a  fundamental  basis 
of  the  American  Way  of  LUe. 

Therefore,  the  question  becomes  one  of 
whether  the  responsible  majority  will  allow 
an  angry,  but  well  organized,  minority  to 
overshadow  the  rest  of  us. 

During  this  program,  you  will  hear  several 
members  of  Congress  express  opinions  on  the 
Issues  of  1968.  Personally,  I  think  the  mes- 
sage to  them  is  quite  clear  We  have  lost  our 
patience  for  overpermisslveness  and  fiscal 
irresponsibility.  Most  Americans  are  tired  of 
overpromlsing  and  underf  ulflUlng.  They  plead 
for  a  sense  of  national  purpose,  for  a  priority 
on  resources. 

A  short  time  ago.  we  heard  the  State  of  the 
Union  address.  Frankly,  this  speech  fell  far 
short  of  coming  to  grips  with  the  problems  of 
priorities  and  crime.  In  some  respects.  It  was 
a   restatement   of    worn-out   Great    Society 
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programs.  Bven  more  serious  was  the  lack  of 
emphasis  placed  upon  the  serious  crisis  In 
our  nation's  economy. 

For  many  years,  liberal  economists  have 
assumed  that.  If  only  enough  money  were 
available,  all  of  man's  problems  could  be 
overcome  They  put  their  faith  in  the  prin- 
ciple that  government  could  achieve  almost 
any  goal  society  wanted.  Today,  even  the  lib- 
eral spenders  are  deeply  concerned  about 
America's  inflationary  binge. 

It  seems  tragically  unfair  and  Inadequate 
for  Washington  to  consider  wage,  price  or 
travel  controls  when  government  Itself  Is 
either  unwilling  or  unable  to  control  Its  own 
spending  spree  I  believe  the  harsh  realities 
of  deficit  spending  caught  up  with  us  some 
time  ago. 

The  fate  of  the  British  pound  should  be 
a  clear  warning  that  no  nation,  no  matter 
how  rich  or  powerful,  can  go  on  year  after 
year  living  beyond  Its  means.  No  nation,  no 
matter  how  prosperous,  can  tolerate  Indefi- 
nitely wage  settlements  In  excess  of 
productivity. 

This  year,  our  federal  deficit  may  exceed 
$30  billion.  Yet  we  blindly  move  on,  assum- 
ing that  we  can  both  fight  a  war  abroad  and 
achieve  miracles  In  the  slums  at  home. 

It  Is  pure  delusion  to  Imply  that  our 
deflciu  and  tax  surcharge  proposal  are  solely 
the  result  of  the  war  In  Vietnam.  The  statis- 
tics prove  to  the  contrary. 

There  are  very  few  companies  in  the  United 
States  that  do  not  have  more  capital  needs 
than  can  be  afforded  at  any  one  time.  There- 
fore, they  plan.  They  set  priorities.  They 
select  alternatlvea  and  develop  financial 
strategy  Why  shouldn't  government  take  the 
same  approach?  Why  can't  It  set  priorities 
that  will  contribute  to  sound  economic 
policy? 

Equally  as  essential  as  priorities  are  the 
commitments  of  our  country  to  other  free 
nations  around  the  globe.  Whether  we  like 
It  or  not.  the  United  States  serves  today  aa  a 
global  policeman,  particularly  since  Britain 
has  withdrawn  as  a  world  military  power. 
We  make  a  serious  mistake  when  we  look 
upon  the  crlsee  in  Southeast  Asia,  the  Middle 
East  or  Korea  as  isolated  or  unrelated  devel- 
opments. Each  Is  a  challenge  to  America. 
Each  has  Russia's  blessing.  U  not  her  direct 
support.  Each  is  a  test  to  determine  If  we 
are  overcommltted  and  underprepared  to  act. 
You  can  be  sure  that  Russia  has  taken 
considerable  pleasure  In  the  confiscation  of 
the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  right  out  from  under  our 
own  noses.  You  also  can  be  sure  that  they 
take  great  pride  In  their  fleet,  which  now  Is 
a  maritime  power  In  the  Mediterranean — a 
Russian  goal  for  more  than  100  years. 

We  also  know  that  her  supplies  flow  regu- 
larly into  Hanoi.  I  Join  many  others  who  hap- 
pen to  believe  that  the  security  of  South 
Vietnam  is  Just  as  Important  to  the  United 
States  as  it  is  to  Southeast  Asia. 

Because  we  have  drawn  the  line  In  Viet- 
nam, we  have  given  some  200  million  people 
of  other  Southeast  Asia  nations  valuable 
time  to  strengthen  their  governments  and 
economies  against  the  threats  of  Commu- 
nism. 

If  the  Communists  succeed  in  their  overt 
aggression  there,  it  appears  certain  that  they 
then  will  continue  with  "wars  of  liberation" 
elsewhere — at  a  far  greater  cost  to  the  United 
States. 

It  serves  no  useful  ptupose  to  carry  on 
an  academic  debate  at  this  point  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  should  be  In  Vietnam  In 
the  first  place.  The  fact  is  that  we  are  there — 
525.000  OI's  strong,  with  more  than  16,000 
Americans  killed  and   100,000  wounded. 

Personally,  I  don't  believe  there  would  be 
nearly  as  much  dissentlon  either  at  home  or 
abroad  If.  from  the  very  outset,  the  Admin- 
istration had  clearly  defined  our  goals  in 
Vietnam  and  fully  supported  the  advice 
of  our  military  In  achieving  these  objectives. 
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Too   often   otir   military   commanders   have 
been  overruled. 

Today  they  eulvlse  that  bombing  halts 
would  only  prolong  the  war  rather  than 
bring  peace  closer.  Yet.  some  continue  to 
press  for  bombing  stops  without  any  recipro- 
cal withdrawal  by  the  enemy — and  Just  when 
the  pressure  is  beginning  to  hurt. 

We  also  hear  of  new  peace  feelers.  On  this 
issue,  the  experts  again  warn  of  pitfalls  It 
Is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  Communists 
use  the  conference  table  as  another  war 
front,  particularly  when  they  have  lost  on 
the  battlefield.  Let's  not  forget  that  more 
than  two-thirds  of  all  Americans  killed  in 
Korea  died  after  peace  talks  began  Past  ex- 
perience should  tell  us  that  there  is  little 
assurance  that  negotiations  mean  either 
peace  or  a  satisfactory  solution  to  the  war. 

Regrettably,  we  have  not  communicated 
a  true  Image  of  otir  country  to  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Naturally,  the  enemy  delights  In 
contrasting  our  weaknesses  with  their 
selected  propaganda. 

We  need  to  remember  that  the  Communists 
have  their  Internal  problems  too.  but  they 
purposely  refuse  to  report  them.  Perhaps  the 
best  evidence  that  we  are  falling  to  sell  Amer- 
ica overseas  Is  the  fact  that  Russia  Isnt 
even  bothering  to  Jam  our  news  broadcasts 
anymore. 

However,  our  critics  should  know  that  the 
rioters,  the  military  deserters  and  the  dem- 
onstrators In  no  way  speak  for  America 
today! 

We  ourselves  tend  to  Judge  America  incor- 
rectly. For  example,  take  a  look  at  the  Im- 
pression we  have  of  young  people.  We  all 
know  that  a  great  many  of  our  troublemak- 
ers Include  youths.  However,  tbo  many  Judge 
the  entire  younger  generation  by  the  irre- 
sponsible acts  of  a  few.  We  should  know 
that  the  vast  majority  of  young  people  to- 
day do  not  take  dope,  nor  do  they  grow 
beards,  nor  stage  riots. 

Most  would  not  think  of  carrying  a  sign, 
or  of  impeding  the  draft,  or  of  wrecking  the 
institution  that  is  giving  them  the  privilege 
of  an  education.  Most  refuse  to  believe  that 
the  world  owes  them  a  living.  While  some 
have  crime  records,  most  are  responsible 
citizens  seeking  the  challenge  of  oppor- 
timlty  rather  than  some  false  hope  of  secu- 
rity. 

As  a  group,  they  are  better  Informed  and 
more  articulate  than  any  other  generation  of 
the  past.  They  also  represent  the  majority  of 
our  population,  since  half  our  nation  today 
Is  under  25  years  of  age. 

It  is  significant  to  public  affairs  executives 
that  42  percent  of  those  in  their  early  and 
mid  twenties  have  not  yet  made  their  choice 
as  to  party  affiliation.  Such  factors  of  youth 
and  non-commitment  to  a  political  philos- 
ophy offer  Important  challenges  to  business 
and  professional  leaders. 
.  We  know  that  life  for  these  young  people 
is  incredibly  complex,  particularly  with 
knowledge  expanding  faster  than  any  of  us 
can  possibly  absorb  It. 

To  Illustrate  the  latter  point,  technology 
has  advanced  more  rapidly  in  the  past  50 
years  than  in  the  previous  5,000.  with  scien- 
tific knowledge  doubling  every  ten  years. 
Currently  there  is  approximately  a  hundred 
times  as  much  to  know  as  there  was  in  1900. 
and  by  the  year  2000,  there  will  be  a  thou- 
sand times  as  much  to  be  learned  as  today. 

No  other  nation  has  applied  scientific  dis- 
covery as  fast  as  America  has.  However,  busi- 
ness and  professional  m^n  should  be  con- 
cerned that  young  people  do  not  readily 
attribute  this  technological  progress  to  Amer- 
ica's competitive  economy.  In  fact,  many 
take  our  affluence  for  granted  because  they 
have  seen  so  much  accomplished  In  so  short 
a  span  of  time. 

Student  polls  relate  that  businessmen  can- 
not be  trusted,  that  they  are  too  concerned 
about  profits,  that  business  careers  are  not 
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intellectually  stimulating.  Only  30  percent 
of  all  college  students  today  are  even  con- 
sidering careers  In  business  .  .  .  only  12  per- 
cent make  It  their  first  choice. 

Businessmen  need  to  combat  such  atti- 
tudes, because  our  future  economic  growth  Is 
directly  dependent  upon  attracting  Intelli- 
gent and  imaginative  young  leadership  into 
business  and  industry. 

Certainly,  we  have  every  reason  to  be  con- 
cerned about  how  we  can  meet  the  challenges 
which  all  these  trends  and  problems  Imply. 
Therefore,  let  me  make  a  few  suggestions. 

In  the  first  place,  let's  respiect  the  impres- 
sive progress  already  made  to  Instue  equality 
m  America.  Let's  remember  that  Industry 
itself  has  reduced  poverty  dramatically  by 
creating  more  than  tea  million  new  Jobs  In 
the  past  six  years. 

Let's  use  business  leadership  to  build  a 
close  working  relationship  with  all  levels  of 
government.  We  have  no  right  to  abdicate  our 
social  responsibilities  to  others. 

We  also  have  an  Important  task  ahead  In 
selling  young  people  on  the  benefits  of  busi- 
ness careers.  Let's  remind  others  that  busi- 
ness has  already  performed  remarkably  in 
fighting  the  war  on  poverty  by  creating  new 
Jobs,  by  offering  Job  retraining,  and  by  bring- 
ing new  Industries  to  slum  areas. 

As  to  our  own  public  affairs  responsibilities, 
we  must  work  together  to  develop  common 
goals.  I  think  there  Is  little  that  private  en- 
terprise could  not  accomplish  in  Washington 
If  we  presented  a  united  front. 

We  also  have  a  responsibility  to  express 
our  values  on  the  Issues  to  our  employes  as 
well.  A  recent  Purdue  University  survey  found 
that  workers  believe  what  their  employers 
say  nine  to  one  over  that  which  they  are 
told  by  their  union  leaders. 

As  another  essential  suggestion,  govern- 
ment must  establish  national  priorities  and 
fiscal  Integrity.  This  Includes  placing  the 
welfare  of  our  country  ahead  of  the  ex- 
pedience of  partisan  politics  or  narrow  busi- 
ness interests. 

We  must  demand  law  and  order,  realizing 
that  law  enforcement  is  essential  to  the  very 
sur\-lval  of  our  nation.  In  America  good  laws 
are  made  by  appropriate  action  In  our  courts 
and  legislatures,  not  by  breaking  the  bad 
ones  in  the  street.  Certainly,  we  must  pre- 
serve the  right  to  dissent,  but  that  does  not 
include  any  special  right  to  ignore  the  law. 

During  such  critical  times,  we  must  give 
full  support  to  our  nation's  leaders.  May  they 
demonstrate  to  our  enemy  that  America  will 
not  tolerate  overt  aggression  against  free 
men,  nor  will  we  tolerate  piracy  on  the  high 
seas.  Let's  also  give  the  same  loyalty  to  our 
troops  abroad — after  all,  that  Is  the  least  we 
can  do  while  they  risk  their  lives  In  our  be- 
half. 

Perhaps  our  most  Important  public  affair* 
task  is  to  sell  America  to  Americans.  Sure,  we 
have  problems,  but  let's  keep  them  in  per- 
spective. Much  to  our  credit,  America  has 
never  been  satisfied  with  the  status  quo.  It 
Is  a  measure  of  streng^  that  we  openly  ad- 
mit we  have  problems. 

In  conclusion,  let's  remember  this.  Ameri- 
cans can  be  proud  of  our  concern  for  the 
underdog,  but  let's  remember  that  such  gen- 
erosity Is  available  only  because  someone  else 
achieved  It.  For  the  most  part,  this  success 
was  possible  not  because  of  what  anyone  else 
did  for  us.  but  rather  because  of  what  we  did 
for  ourselves. 

In  short,  this  striving  to  get  ahead  has 
been  the  American  dream.  It  has  been  the 
spark  behind  the  unsurpassed  success  of  pri- 
vate enterprise. 

This  striving  to  achieve  was  the  same 
dream  that  a  man  named  Lincoln  cherished, 
too.  He  had  that  Important  will  to  win.  But 
let's  remember  that  Lincoln's  name  Is  im- 
mortal not  because  he  lived  In  that  log 
cabin  but  because  he  got  out  of  It. 

His  determination  Is  typical  of  the  suc- 
cess that  has  built  America,  and  we  should 
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challenge  our  critics  to  tell  us  what's  wrong 
with  success? 
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What  Freedom  Means  to  Young  People 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  29,  1968 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Co- 
lumbus, Ind.,  High  School  each  year 
sponsors  Freedom  Appreciation  bay. 
Part  of  this  observance  involves  writing 
an  essay  on  the  subject  of  "What  Free- 
dom Means  to  Me." 

The  following  three  essays  and  poem 
were  written  by  students  in  the  U.S. 
history  class  in  connection  with  the  ob- 
servance of  the  day  on  February  12. 

The  four  authors  are  Columbus  High 
School  juniors  and  are : 

Damian  Salinas,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jose  M.  Salinas;  Janis  Schnell,  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  Schnell;  Mark  Sa- 
batino,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marvin  Sa- 
batino;  and  David  Mohler,  son  of  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Floyd  W.  Mohler. 

These  young  people  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  perceptive  and  pene- 
trating  observations   on   freedom.   The 
above-mentioned  items  follow : 
It  Is  My  Lite 
(By  Janls  Schnell) 

The  worth  of  freedom  can  be  determined 
by  evaluating  the  important  fundamentals 
that  It  adds  to  or  subtracts  from  my  life. 
A  basic  question  Is  whether  the  privileges 
I  am  granted  by  freedom  are  more  Impwrtant 
than  possible  actions  that  I  am  denied  so 
that  freedom  may  be  shared. 

The  most  Important  privilege  freedom 
grants  me  is  the  right  to  worship  as  I  desire. 
This  privilege  is  most  Important  to  me,  be- 
cause freedom  of  religion  is  freedom  of  life; 
a  person's  life  is  lived  according  to  his  re- 
ligion. Freedom  In  this  context  provides  for 
an  abundant  life. 

Freedom  to  enjoy  home,  family,  friends, 
and  education  Is  the  element  that  makes  life 
meaningful  and  complete.  I,  as  a  free  Amer- 
ican, have  this  freedom  and  many  more.  I 
have  the  freedom  of  opportunity  to  gain 
whatever  I  am  willing  to  work  for.  I  have 
the  freedom  to  express  my  Individual  opin- 
ions and  make  decisions.  I  do  not  have  to 
conform.  My  Individuality  Is  Important  to 
me. 

Freedom  Is  a  gift  of  God  that  relatively  few 
people  In  the  world  enjoy;  therefore.  I  should 
cherish  and  protect  It  rather  than  take  ad- 
vantage of  It  for  only  selfish  personal  gains. 

Freedom  Is  so  often  misused.  Freedom  Is 
more  than  merely  the  right  to  protest.  We 
should  protect  and  extend  freedc»n  as  well 
as  make  use  of  It.  We  should  be  grateful  to 
the  people  who  are  fighting  to  preserve  free- 
dom. The  boys  who  are  fighting  and  dying 
In  Vietnam  are  offering  their  lives  to  pro- 
tect a  way  of  life  that  I  love  so  much.  What 
a  debt  I  owe! 

Freedom  Is  the  very  essence  of  a  Ufe  worth 
living.  We  often  do  not  realize  the  value  of 
a  possession  until  we  lose  It.  I  want  to  safe- 
guard freedom  while  I  have  It,  because  free- 
dom Is  life  to  me. 


Freedom  in  the  United  States 
( By  Mark  Sabatlno) 
The  concept  of  freedom  has  possibly  been 
the  most  controversial  Issue  In  the  forma- 
tion of  governmental  policies.  PVeedom 
through  the  ages  has  meant  a  variety  of 
things  to  different  classes   of  men.  Kings, 


philosophers.  Intellectuals,  presidents,  dic- 
tators, and  the  great  masses  of  people  have 
all  questioned  freedom  in  either  Its  abun- 
dance or  its  restraint. 

The  question  that  must  be  answered  Is 
what  freedom  should  mean  to  an  average 
American  citizen.  I  realize  that  I  cannot 
speak  for  all  as  I  express  my  views,  but  If  the 
contents  of  this  editorial  are  able  to  stir  a 
small  portion  of  the  American  public  to  some 
serious  thinking  about  their  God-given 
rights,  then  I  have  accomplished  what  I  have 
set  out  to  do. 

The  freedoms  that  a  government  should 
impart  to  its  people  in  order  to  maintain  a 
prosperous  country  and  a  society  in  which 
one  can  feel  like  a  man  instead  of  a  machine 
are  those  outlined  In  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

I  believe  that  the  Constitution  Is  perfec- 
tion itself  in  government.  The  tytJes  of  free- 
dom guaranteed  In  It  can  hardly  be  added 
to  or  subtracted  from  without  having  a 
resultant  adverse  effect  on  any  society. 

It  is  true  that  many  could  handle  a  con- 
siderably greater  amount  of  freedom  than 
that  with  which  they  are  presently  entrust- 
ed, yet  there  are  those  people  in  large  num- 
bers who  have  proven  themselves  unable 
to  manage  the  presently  prescribed  amount. 

Certain  fears  concerning  freedom  as  en- 
visaged in  the  Constitution  are  readily 
aroused  today;  Americans  have  slowly  been 
losing  their  rights.  Tlie  standards  of  morality. 
Justice,  and  truth,  which  I  believe  are  synon- 
ymous with  freedom,  have  been  slowly 
decaying. 

Government  officials  have  not  hindered 
this  alarming  decadence,  as  certain  recent 
Supreme  Court  decisions  and  the  many  laws 
and  actions  of  the  Congress  acknowledge. 
Freedom  in  this  country  should  mean  that  a 
man  Is  able  to  advance  himself  to  the  high- 
est state  to  which  his  ability  will  take  him. 
Does  our  present  situation  allow  this?  The 
government  Is  apparently  getting  too  strong, 
the  very  thing  which  the  Pounding  Fathers 
feared. 

In  the  near  future,  there  is  a  possibility 
that  I  will  have  to  defend,  at  the  cost  of 
my  life,  the  ideals  expressed  In  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Many  men  have  thought  these  principles 
worth  their  time  and  lives  and  I,  too,  con- 
sider them  worth  mine. 

I  am  concerned,  however,  with  the  dimin- 
ishing number  of  these  Individual  rights 
which  will  remain  In  existence  to  be  de- 
fended. I  strongly  desire  our  government  to 
exist  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  and  not 
the  people  for  the  government. 

American  citizens  must  not  think  about 
freedom  one  day  out  of  the  year,  but  every 
day.  The  forces  that  work  against  our  rights 
never  rest. 

Devotion  Is  Vital 
(By  David  Mohler) 

Freedom,  being  an  Intangible  quantity.  Is 
extremely  difficult  to  Interpret,  but  can  per- 
haps best  be  defined  as  the  ability  to  live 
and  function  according  to  one's  own  stand- 
ards, coupled  with  the  responsibility  of  pre- 
serving and  assuring  this  right  for  others. 

Our  country,  the  United  States  of  America. 
Is  one  of  the  few  countries  in  today's  world 
that  grants  freedom  of  this  nature  to  each 
of  Its  citizens. 

We  in  America  have  unbounded  freedom 
of  thought.  We  are  free  to  think,  and  decide 
for  ourselves  the  stand  we  wish  to  take  on 
any  Issue  we  wish  to  consider.  We  are  free 
to  establish  our  own  philosophies,  moral 
codes,  religious  beliefs,  and  our  own  political 
beliefs  with  some  restrictions  of  Individual 
sovereignty.  We  feel  free  to  speak  our  minds, 
and  are  guaranteed  the  right  to  do  so  in  our 
Constitution.  We  aie  also  free  to  print  the 
truth  as  we  see  It,  to  bcsemble  If  we  wish, 
and  to  do  so  with  whomever  we  wish.  Our 
most  unique  freedom  Is  our  power  to  deter- 
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mine  the  functions  of  our  own  government 
through  voting,  petition,  active  reform,  and 
dissent. 

Generally,  we  are  free  to  live  our  lives  as 
we  choose  No  one  but  the  individual  decides 
whether  he  will  be  a  farmer,  teacher,  engi- 
neer or  a  politician  No  one  but  the  Individ- 
ual decides  whether  he  will  live  in  New  York. 
Seattle,  or  Miami.  There  Is  no  one  who  forces 
him  to  get  up  In  the  morning,  or  tells  him 
what  br.^nd  of  peanut  butter  he  must  use.  or 
where  he  should  go  on  his  vacation.  No  one 
will  make  him  go  to  fhurrh  on  Sunday  or 
re.id  a  book  Instead  of  going  to  bed  He  Is 
free  to  support  his  government,  be  apathetic 
about  It.  or  protest  astaliist  Its  alleged 
wrongs  In  all  of  these  matters  he  Is  free  to 
make  his  own  decision. 

Part  of  frced.-im  !s  the  responsibility  that 
accompanies  it  In  exercising  our  freedoms 
we  must  take  care  not  to  Infringe  upon  the 
rights  of  others.  We  cannot.  In  honestv.  exer- 
cise a  fre«>dom  while  simultaneously  denvlng 
It  to  others,  or  Injuring  others  In  the  process 
of  our  use  of  It  We  must  refrain  from  abus- 
ing our  freedoms  by  using  them  correctly. 
If  we  use  our  freedom  of  speech  to  defame  a 
person  thri.ugh  slander  nnd  lies,  we  are  then 
encroachlittf' on  his  freedom.  Th*  greatest 
rpsponslbinfir  accompanying  freedom  Is  the 
responsibility  of  perpetuating  It 

This  can  be  accomplished  or.ly  through 
the  proper  exercise  of  that  freedom  and  total 
devotion  to  the  Ideals  behind  it.  TVils  de- 
votion mav  necessitate  the  extreme  of  fight- 
ing for  and.  perhaps,  of  dying  for  those 
principle^. 

In  the  Mind 

(By  Damlan  Salinas) 

Sometimes  because  of  life's  great  speed,  we 
seem  to  take  for  granted  what  we  need 

Sometimes  we  criticize  the  things  we  want, 
and  that  we  are  being  wronged  by  our  gov- 
ernment. 

But  think  too.  of  the  liberties  we  get.  and 
weigh  them  against  any  other  country's  set 

Then  yo\i  will  nnd  that  thanks  we  sho<Ud 
give,   for  having  freedom,   such   a   precious 

gift. 

And  think  of  all  the  men  who  died,  some 
of  which  todav  could  still  be  alive. 

What  Is  this  that  men  die  for?  And  why  are 
men  willing  to  tight  the  more? 

This  answer  you  will  find,  not  In  the  Scrip- 
tures, but  In  the  mind. 

Of  people  who  are  grateful  for  this  and 
wining  to  practice  and  protect  our  gift — 
freedom. 
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As  an  historical  footnote,  it  might  be 
added  that  the  price  of  -.vlieat  moved 
well  above  the  level  suggested  by  Sena- 
tor McCumber.  In  1919  the  Minneapolis 
price  of  Hard  Spring  wheat  averaged 
out  at  $3  per  bushel.  With  the  removal 
of  price  controls  following  World  War  II, 
wheat  again  rose  above  the  $3  level  for  a 
brief  period. 

Today,  with  farm  operating  costs  at 
a  record  level  and  moving  higher  by  the 
day.  wheat  producers  are  marketing 
their  grain  at  dcprrssion-levcl  prices. 


Wheat  Prices  Today  and  50  Yeari  Ago 


February  29,  1968 

Be  It  fiuther  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
memorial  be  transmitted  to  the  secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  and  to  the  New  Mexico  delega- 
tion to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Signed  and  sealed  at  the  Capitol,  In  the 
City  of  Santa  Fe. 

Bruce  King. 
Speaker,  House  of  Representatives. 
Albert  Romero, 
Chief  Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 


HON.  THOMAS  S.  KLEPPE 

or    NORTH    DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  29.  1968 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
debted to  Mrs.  Paul  Prochaska  of  Ross, 
N.  Dak.,  for  bringing  to  my  attention  the 
following  news  item  which  appeared  50 
years  npo — Pebruarj-  15,  1918 — in  a 
Mountrail  County  newspaper: 

Senator  McCumber.  Republican  from  North 
Dakota,  "aas  Introduced  a  bill  In  the  U.S. 
Congress  to  Increase  the  price  of  wheat  from 
•2.00  per  bushel  to  $2  73.  He  says  price  of 
material  and  labor  has  become  so  high  that 
something  must  be  done  to  Increase  the 
proftts  of  farmers. 

Now.  50  years  and  three  wars  later, 
the  price  of  v.heat  in  western  North  Da- 
kota is  around  S1.32  per  bushel. 

Wheat  would  have  to  bring  about  $fi 
a  bushel  today  to  plve  the  farmer  the 
same  purcha.sing  power  that  $2.75  wheat 
provided  in  1918. 


A  Memorial  of  the  New  Mexico  Legis- 
lature Requesting  the  Cooperation  of 
the  Department  of  Honsing  and  Urban 
Development  in  Establishing  a  Water 
System  in  an  Area  of  the  Sandia 
Mountains  in  Eastern  Bernalillo  Coun- 
ty, N.  Mex. 

HON.  THOMAS  G.  MORRIS 

OF    NEW    MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  29.  1968 

Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker,  imder  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing memorial  of  the  New  Mexico  Leg- 
islature: 

HorsE  Memorial  8 

A  memorial  requesting  the  cooperation  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment In  establishing  a  water  system  in 
an  area  of  the  Sandia  Mountains  In  eastern 
Bernalillo  County.  N    Mex. 
Whereas,  the  foothills  of  the  Sandia  Moun- 
tains   In    Eastern    Bernalillo    County,    New 
Mexico.   Is   an   accessible  suburban   area   of 
the  city  of  Albuquerque  with  great  natural 
beauty  and  with  growth  potential;  and 

Whereas,  the  high  rate  of  population 
growth  has  caused  a  serious  health  hazard, 
arising  from  the  use  of  Individual  water 
supply  systems,  so  as  to  necessitate  the  In- 
stallation of  a  public  water  supply  system 
to  enstire  a  potable  water  supply:   and 

Whereas,  such  a  public  water  supply  sys- 
tem would  be  self-supporting  and  Is  entitled 
to  a  long  term  loan  under  the  community 
facilities  program  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  as  a  com- 
munity facility  necesary  for  the  protection 
of  public  health  and  for  the  efBclent  and 
orderly  growth  of  a  community;   and 

Whereas,  there  has  been  established  the 
Sandia  Utilities  Cooperative.  Inc.,  a  non- 
proflt  corporation,  for  the  purpose  of  sub- 
mitting a  loan  application  to  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development:  and 

Whereas,  the  Sandia  Utilities  Cooperative. 
Inc.,  with  the  assistance  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  state  planning  c«Bcer.  has  made 
application  for  a  long  term  loan  to  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment to  construct  a  public  water  supply  sys- 
tem In  this  area  of  Bernalillo  County; 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  New  Mexico  that  the 
Department  of  Hotislng  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment of  the  United  States  Is  requested  to  as- 
sist the  Sandia  Utilities  Cooperative,  Inc.. 
and  the  Middle  Rio  Orande  Council  of  Gov- 
emment«  of  New  Mexico  In  arranging  the 
financing  and  the  establishment  of  a  public 
water  supply  In  the  foothills  of  the  Sandia 
Mountains  located  in  Eastern  BernaUllo 
County:    and 


OEO  Legal  Services  Program 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Thursday.  February  29.  1968 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Kiwanis  magazine  of  Feb- 
ruary 1968.  contains  an  excellent  article 
on  the  lepal  services  program  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity.  The  author. 
Leonard  Baker,  has  given  readers  a  very 
informative  glimpse  into  the  ways  in 
which  antipoverty  lawyers  are  helpinu 
put  an  end  to  practices  which  have  been 
victimizing  the  poor. 

I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  the  Ki- 
wanis. of  which  I  am  a  member,  has 
brought  infoi-matlon  of  such  timeliness 
to  its  readership.  Because  I  know  tho 
article  will  be  of  very  great  general  inter- 
est. I  include  it  in  full  following  my 
remarks: 

OEO  Legal  Services  Program 

Ramon.  20  years  old,  wanted  to  borrow  $30) 
to  start  his  own  business.  Because  he  \>.-s  ;i 
product  of  one  of  the  worst  slum  areas  In  t:-.c 
United  States,  the  Cardozo  area  of  Washing- 
ton. DC.  regular  lending  agencies  wrf?  cUscd 
to  him.  So  he  crossed  over  to  Maryland  and 
borrowed  the  money. 

His  interest  charges  were  e9  cr  3  per  cent  a 
month— 36  per  cent  a  year.  Thoiish  s-eveii 
months  later  Ramon  defaulted  on  t'r.e  lorn. 
the  Maryland  lending  agency  '.valt"d  ?.  vp:.r 
before  bringing  suit.  "After  all."  expl.iined 
the  youth's  lawyer  later,  "v^here  else  could 
the  lending  agency  Invest  Its  money  at  36 
per  cent  Interest?" 

As  many  who  deal  regularly  with  t>iP  li'>or 
have  discovered,  theie  is  a  great  deal  of  money 
to  be  made  from  other  people's  jxjverty.  The 
chief  profiteers  are  the  slumlords  r.nd  the 
"easy  credit "  lending  agencies  that — backed 
by  the  law— mulct  those  who  .'or  reasons  il 
economics  or  race  cannot  find  decent  homes 
*  or  obtain  credit  from  reputable  establish- 
ments. 

This  situation  has  existed  for  years.  Tlie 
legal  rights  of  the  poor  In  civil  proceedlnat 
have  been  neglected  primarily  because  pocr 
people  have  not  been  able  to  afford  legal  a;ri 
to  nght  their  battles  In  the  courtrooms  nr.d 
because  privately  financed  legal  aid  societies 
have  been  understaffed  and  underbudgeted. 

Changes  began  to  come  about  in  1965.  how- 
ever, when  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunltv  developed  the  Neighborhood  Legal 
Services  program.  The  purpose  of  the  new 
program  was  to  take  the  profit  cut  of  poverty 
through  legal  action. 

Toduy  there  are  approximately  two  hun- 
dred Legal  Services  programs  in  comniunitl?i> 
across  the  nation.  Through  them  law  offices 
have  been  set  up  In  slum  areas,  on  Indian 
reservations,  and  In  depressed  rural  areas. 
The  more  than  1200  lawyers  working  for  these 
programs  represent  the  poor  without  charge 
In  civil  cases.  The  government  esubllshes 
some  general  guidelines  and  provides  the 
funds  to  operate  the  programs,  but  on  the 
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local  level  they  are  organized  and  watched 
over  by  private  citizens. 

Earl  Johnson,  head  of  the  Neighborhood 
Legal  Services  program,  explains  his  agency's 
Job  this  way:  "The  most  important  goal  Is 
to  accomplish  changes  in  the  law  to  make  a 
fairer  law  for  the  poor."  This  Is  done  In  three 
ways:  by  developing  a  history  of  abuses  to 
use  as  a  basis  for  legislative  action;  by  ex- 
ploiting the  bargaining  power  of  large  groups 
of  poor  people,  as  In  rent  strikes;  and  by 
using  test  cases  to  advance  new  legal  theories. 

But  changing  the  law  Is  the  real  objective 
of  the  program.  "I  believe,"  says  Johnson, 
"that  the  Legal  Services  program  falls  If  it 
only  helps  a  few  hundred  thousand  or,  for 
that  matter,  even  millions  of  poor  people  to 
negotiate  the  present  logal  system.  The  Legal 
t^crvices  program  does  not  fulfill  its  mission 
unless  it  achieves  fundamental  change  in 
the  present  legal  system  to  make  that  sys- 
tem more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the 
poor." 

A  number  of  young  lawyers  arc  answering 
Johnson's  call  for  a  crusade.  They  are  turning 
away  from  the  plushy  paneled  oBices  of  suc- 
cessful law  firms  to  take  up  the  fight  for 
fairer  laws  in  dingy  rooms  and  the  ilunis. 
'I  was  going  nuts  sitting  at  u  desk."  says 
Paul  F.  Cohen,  a  lawyer  for  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices program  in  Washington  who  left  a  better 
paying  Job  at  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
lu  represent  the  poor.  "While  It  certainly 
was  Important,"  he  says  of  his  work  at  In- 
terior, "It  was  too  abstract,  dealing  with  a 
national  park  3000  miles  away.  I  really  felt 
I  wanted  to  do  something  for  people  I  could 
see." 

.<Vn  American  Bar  AEsociatiou  official  ex- 
pl.ilus  why  the  Legal  Services  program  Is  hav- 
ing such  success  in  recruiting  bright  and 
aggressive  lawyers.  "We're  running  with  the 
tide  today."  he  says.  "Young  people  out  of 
schools  want  to  go  Into  public  service.  Ycu 
know,  the  big  corporations  and  law  firms  are 
h.iving  difficulty  filling  Jobs." 

Although  the  tide  is  strung.  It  Is  crashing 
agamst  a  rocky  shore  of  archaic  civil  law, 
h.inded  down  from  the  feudal  days  when 
landowner  and  creditor  held  almost  iife-and- 
death  power  over  tenant  and  debtor.  Today, 
for  example,  in  landlord-tenant  disputes  the 
laws  of  U.S.  cities  and  towns  almost  uni- 
versally favor  the  landlord.  The  tenr.nt's  ob- 
ligation to  pay  him  rent  is  absolute,  but  he 
is  not  equally  obligated  to  provide  the  tenant 
with  a  habitable  dwelling,  with  enough  heat 
and  adequate  plumbing. 

About  the  only  recourse  a  tenant  has  is  to 
complain  to  the  municipal  government  and 
have  the  landlord  charged  with  a  housing 
violation.  But  usually  this  does  not  resolve 
the  tenant's  plight  because  fines.  If  levied  at 
all,  are  often  too  small  to  be  much  of  a 
deterrent.  One  Legal  Services  lawyer  tells  of 
a  landlord  charged  with  110  housing  code 
violations.  "The  Judge  gave  him  a  thirty-day 
continuance,"  he  says.  "That  didn't  do  the 
tenants  any  good."  Aleo,  if  a  tenant  com- 
plains too  mucii  he  will  usually  be  evicted, 
for  most  slum  dwellihgs  are  rented  on  a 
mcnth-to-month  basis. 

Landlords,  of  course,  do  not  like  to  be 
labeled  "slumlords."  "You  always  hesr  about 
t'ne  toilets  not  working,"  says  one  lawyer. 
WHO  represents  a  number  of  landlords.  "But 
you  never  hear  that  the  reason  the  toilet 
isn't  working  is  because  someone  threw  some- 
thing down  it."  And  ntany  apartment  house 
owners  insist  that  they  are  providing  a  serv- 
ice in  offering  dwellings  on  a  monthly-lease 
basis  to  people  who  are  too  transient  to  want 
a  longer  lease. 

But  it  is  difficult  to  accept  such  arguments. 
Julian  H.  Levi,  professor  of  urban  studies  at 
the  University  of  Chicago,  has  his  own  opin- 
ion of  slumlords.  "Few  heroes  exist,"  he  says. 
"Substantial  profits  are  realized  In  operation 
of  subst.indard  housing.  If  the  tenement  is 
old  and  in  bad  condition,  allowable  deprecia- 
tion under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  will  be 
high,  while  poor  condition  and  depreciation 
will  be  recognized  by  tbe  real  estate  assessor 
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as  the  occasion  for  reducing  appraisal  values." 
In  other  words,  the  worse  condition  a  land- 
lord's building  is  In,  the  less  in  taxes,  both 
income  and  property,  he  has  to  pay. 

And  the  rents  charged  for  slum  dwellings 
are  not  low.  A  Chicago  study  has  shown  that 
the  slum  landlord  realizes  a  return  of  be- 
tween 10  and  20  per  cent.  "The  rents  here 
are  unbelievable,"  one  Legal  Services  lawyer 
who  lives  In  a  middle-class  neighborhood 
says  of  rents  in  the  slum  where  he  works. 
"Ninety-five  per  cent  of  my  clients  pay  more 
than  I  do."  These  people  also  have  trouble 
obtaining  receipts  for  the  rent  they  pay,  and 
often  find  that  they  are  being  evicted  with- 
out ever  knowing  that  a  suit  has  been 
brought  against  them. 

The  problem  of  visurlous  contracts  Is  more 
complicated  than  that  of  landlord-tenant  re- 
lations. First,  problems  arise  in  defining 
"usurious."  The  credit  unions  operated  by 
agencies  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity charge  an  effective  interest  rate  of  about 
9  per  cent  a  year.  A  person  financing  a  car 
through  a  bank  or  other  reputable  lender 
pays  Interest  of  between  10  and  12  per  cent. 
Pinancinp  an  appliance  .=uch  .is  a  washing 
machine  through  a  department  store  usually 
costs  16  per  cent,  and  department  stores 
with  "revolving"  charge  accounts  collect  be- 
tween 12  and  18  per  cent  In  interest. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  lending  company 
charges  a  poor  credit  risk  36  per  cent.  Is  this 
usurious?  The  answer  obviously  depends  on 
whether  one  is  the  borrower  or  the  lender. 
When  Maryland  early  in  1967  was  consider- 
ing legislation  to  reduce  the  36  per  cent 
maximum  rate  to  24  per  cent,  the  proposal 
was  attacked  by  the  Maryland  Consumer  Fi- 
nance Association  as  "completely  destructive" 
to  its  member  companies.  It  argued  that  the 
legislation  would  force  these  companies  to 
cut  off  credit  to  people  unable  to  secure  it 
elsewhere. 

Creditors  offer  other  arguments  too.  "They 
overbuy,"  says  one  store  operator  of  the  poor. 
"When  they  come  In  they  only  care  about  the 
weekly  payments."  A  lawyer  who  represents 
collection  agencies  scoffs  at  the  idea  of  poor 
people  as  victims  of  unscrupulous  lenders. 
"They  make  so  little  money  that  even  if  the 
creditors  get  a  Judgment  against  them  it 
can't  be  collected,"  he  said,  "They  knov/ 
that." 

Judges  too  are  often  unsympathetic  to 
borrowers.  When  Judge  Edward  A.  Beard  was 
sitting  on  Washington's  small  claims  court 
in  spring  1967,  a  defendant  appearing  before 
him  complained  about  a  collection  agency 
"playing  rough."  The  Judce  shot  br.ck:  "Sure 
these  people  play  rough — I  admit  it.  But  peo- 
ple play  rough  with  them  too.  They  lie.  they 
cheat.  They  give  false  names.  It's  a  two-way 
street."  He  then  closed  the  case  by  telling  the 
man,  "You  can  expect  your  salary  to  be 
attached." 

Although  borrowing  from  a  lending  agency 
is  certainly  a  "two-way  street."  the  traffic 
lights  seem  to  be  green  only  for  the  creditor. 
Stores  and  collection  agencies  don't  hesitate 
to  take  advantage  of  the  ignorance  of  the 
poor.  They  may  have  a  man  sign  contracts 
stipulating  that  the  total  price  of  an  item 
Is,  say  $200  und  later  fill  in  blank  spaces 
bringing  the  figure  up  to  $400.  If  one  pay- 
ment lapses,  a  suit  is  instituted  immediately. 

Poor  borrowers  are  often  quite  docile  about 
responding  to  suits.  In  one  case  a  man  being 
sued  for  S80  allegedly  incurred  by  his  wife 
sought  the  aid  of  a  Legal  Services  lawyer. 
Asked  If  he  owed  the  money,  the  man  replied, 
"I'll  pay  it."  The  lawyer  asked  a  few  more 
questions  and  discovered  that  the  man  never 
had  been  married.  It  turned  out  that  the 
creditor  was  so  anxious  to  bring  suit  that  he 
sued  the  wrong  man,  who  was  afraid  he 
would  go  to  jail  if  he  didn't  pay  without 
protest. 

A  favorite  device  of  stores  and  collection 
agencies  In  dealing  with  the  poor  j^  the  "add- 
on" system.  For  example,  a  persito  who  has 
bought  a  sofa  and  paid  for  it  within  a  year 
may  then  buy  a  dining  room  set  at  the  same 
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store  and  pay  for  It  the  second  year.  But  If 
the  person  returns  to  the  store  to  buy  a  color 
television  set  and  later  misses  one  payment, 
the  store  can  Immediately  repossess  and  resell 
not  only  the  television  set.  but  also  the  sofa 
and  dining  room  set,  even  though  fully  paid 
for. 

Those  who  lend  money  and  sell  mer- 
chandise on  credit  In  the  slums  usually  do 
not  bother  to  collect  the  money  themselves, 
but  Instead  sell  the  note  to  a  collection 
agency  for  about  60  per  cent  of  its  face 
value.  If  the  consumer  later  has  any  com- 
plaint about  the  merchandise,  he  is  out  of 
luck;  the  collection  agency  assumes  no  re- 
sponsibility. 

Most  communities  have  small  claims 
courts  to  handle  minor  suits  involving  the 
poor.  Although  these  were  originally  set  up 
to  allow  poor  people  to  protect  their  rights 
without  incurring  heavy  expense,  the  courts 
have  become  more  the  tools  of  the  creditors. 
Stores  and  collection  agencies  now  use  them 
to  voice  their  claims.  In  most  cases  they  seek 
a  court  order  attaching  a  man's  salary  or 
taking  possession  of  his  property. 

The  courts  operate  with  machlnegun 
rapidity.  Even  before  a  defendant  can  walk 
from  the  spectators'  section  to  the  judge's 
bench,  a  bored  judge  may  call  out,  "Do  you 
owe  this  money?"  If  the  defendant  nods,  the 
Judge  turns  to  an  equally  bored  clerk  and 
directs  that  the  order  be  granted.  Case 
closed. 

Often,  however,  just  the  fact  that  a  Legal 
Services  lawyer  is  representing  a  poor  per- 
son in  small  claims  court  is  sufficient  to  bring 
the  matter  to  a  fair  solution.  So  many  of 
the  cases  brought  against  the  poor  are  so 
insubstantial  that  they  collapse  iis  soon  as  a 
challenge  is  presented. 

In  one  case  a  woman  who  bought  an  inter- 
com system  from  a  salesman  who  had  been 
hounding  her  for  a  year  suddenly  found  that 
the  bank  liad  a  deed  of  trust  against  her 
home  for  $2500.  Although  the  signature  on 
the  deed  had  been  notarized,  she  insisted  to 
her  Legal  Services  lawyer  that  she  had  not 
:.igned  anything  in  front  cf  a  notary.  As  a 
result,  the  notary  who  swore  to  the  signa- 
ture and  tne  salesman  both  were  indicted. 

Judge  Tim  Murphy  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia's Court  of  General  Sessions  recently 
pointed  up  the  value  of  legal  representation 
for  the  poor.  Of  the  small  claims  court  he 
said.  "It  is  primarily  the  court  of  the  skilled 
lawver  representing  large  debt  collection 
companies,  credit  stores,  corporate  defend- 
ants, and  insurance  companies.  Further,  these 
lawyers  and  their  organizations  are  almost 
without  t-xception  litigating  against  pro  se 
parties  |  persons  representing  themselves  | .  In 
spite  of  the  court's  Informal  practices,  the 
pro  .ve  party  is  at  a  deiinlie  dlsadvant.-\ge 
when  he  appears  in  court." 

Concerning  settlements  out  of  court.  Judge 
Murphy  continued:  "In  the  conference  room 
ihe  po  .St'  tjarty  must  bargain  v.ith  a  trained 
specialist  attorney.  Although  compromise  Is 
frnquently  reached  for  an  umount  below  the 
claim,  it  is  frequently  only  a  token  reduction. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  rare  cases  where 
both  parties  are  represented  by  counsel  and 
compromise  is  effected,  the  claim  is  normally 
reduced  60  per  cent  or  more  or  dismissed  al- 
together." 

But  Neighborhood  Legal  Services  attorneys 
are  trying  to  do  more  than  just  save  their 
clients  a  lew  dollars.  In  landlord-tenant  cases 
they  argue  that  even  though  a  tenant  has 
only  a  month-to-month  lease,  he  should  not 
be  evicted  merely  for  filing  complaints  for 
housing  code  violations.  They  maintain  that 
these  "retaliatory  evictions"  hamper  a  ten- 
ant's constitutional  right  to  petition  his  gov- 
ernment. 

In  a  landlord-tenant  court,  which  ordi- 
narily disposes  of  around  four  hundred  cases 
a  day.  an  argument  over  such  a  novel  point 
is  considered  by  some  judges  and  lawyers 
more  as  a  harassment  than  a  legal  disctission. 
Nevertheless,  the  Legal  Services  lawyers  con- 
tinue to  hammer  at  that  point;  eventually 
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they  hope  to  make  It  stlclc.  Btther  a  9uprem« 
Court  decUlon  will  uphold  them,  they  be- 
lieve, or  their  effort*  wlU  bring  about  a  change 
In  the  law. 

In  another  attack,  Legal  Service*  lawyers 
are  charging  that  usurious  contracts  are 
unconscionable  and  therefore  should  not  be 
upheld  in  the  courts  ThU  Is  a  murky  point 
of  law  because  there  are  so  many  ways  of 
evaluating  goods  and  services.  Nevertheless, 
the  theory  behind  the  play  Is  that  unscrupu- 
lous merchants  and  creditors  will  withdraw 
from  business  rather  than  try  to  defend  each 
sale  In  court.  "Enough  of  such  defenses  as- 
serted at  random  In  a  particular  community 
against  particular  sellers,"  one  lawyer  has 
advised,  "would.  In  my  opinion,  contribute 
more  to  raising  the  standards  and  practices 
in  supplying  credit  to  the  poor  than  any 
other  approach." 

The  greatest  contribution  of  the  Neighbor- 
hood Legal  Services  program,  however,  may 
be  m  educaUng  the  poor  as  to  their  legal 
rlghU  and  responsibilities  "Everytlme  some- 
one comes  into  my  office  with  one  of  these 
contracts."  says  one  Legal  Services  lawyer. 
"I  ask  him  what  he  did  wrong.  When  he 
leaves  I  ask  him  what  he's  going  to  do  the 
next  time.  'These  people  must  learn  to  ap- 
preciate the  value  of  their  signature." 

Many  Legal  Services  offices  use  skits  and 
discussions  to  present  both  the  legal  rights 
and  the  obligations.  "I  don't  care  how  many 
laws  we  pass,"  remarked  one  lawyer,  "they 
won't  do  any  good  until  the  people  are  edu- 
cated to  deal  with  the  American  economic 
system.  Its  a  beautiful  system,  but  no  one 
teaches  how  to  live  In  It. 

Although  the  Neighborhood  Legal  Services 
program  has  the  full  support  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  and  of  most  local  bar 
groups   where   It   operates.    It   has   run   into 
some  criticism.   This  comes   primarily   from 
the  attorneys  who  represent   the  landlords, 
the  collection  agencies,  and   the  merchants 
who  deal  with  the  poor    Quite  unexpectedly 
they  And  themselves  having  to  argue  cases 
In  court  that  earlier  they  would  have  won 
without    challenge.    They    are    disputed    on 
points  of  law  they  have  long  ago  forgotten. 
"These    NLS    lawyers."   charges   one   such 
attorney,  "are  using  dilatory  tactlca.  They  are 
making  Jury  demands  where  they  should  not 
be  made.  I  had  .i  case  a  few  weeks  ago  that 
Involved  Just  $7  and  the  NLS  lawyer  asked 
for  a  Jury  trial."  A  Washington.  D.C..  Judge. 
Charles  W.  Halleck.  has  lodged  a  similar  criti- 
cism, arguing  that  the  NLS  lawyers  should 
put  more  effort  Into  advising  their  clients  on 
how  to  stay  out  of  trouble  Instead  of  playing 
"crusading  knlghta   on   white   chargers   try- 
ing to  take  every  15-cent  case  all  the  way 
up  to  the  Supreme  Court." 

NLS's  Earl  Johnson  has  this  to  say  re- 
garding such  criticism:  "The  first  measure 
of  a  program's  success  la  If  you  start  to  get 
complalnu  like  that.  You  can't  have  good 
representation  of  the  poor  without  dl«rupt- 
Ing  the  lower  courts. 

•These  lower  courts  depend  on  most  cases 
not  being  contested,  otherwise  they  couldn't 
handle  four  hundred  cases  a  day.  The  only 
way  they  can  handle  that  many  cases  Is  to 
say  -Judgment!'  Judgment!'  What  some  lower 
court  Judges  perceive  as  dilatory  issues  are 
often  valid  Issues,  but  they've  never  been 
raised  before.  Because  they've  never  been 
raised  before  doesn't  mean  they're  frivolous." 
Whatever  else  the  Neighborhood  Legal 
Services  program  may  do  In  the  future  to 
revamp  the  law.  It  has  already  contributed 
to  a  discussion  on  reform.  Law  school  Jour- 
nals such  as  those  of  Harvard  and  Notre 
Dame  have  devoted  considerable  space  to 
examining  the  problem  of  the  civil  law  and 
the  poor.  Across  the  nation  lawyers  are  hold- 
ing symposiums  and  law  schools  are  Intro- 
ducing new  courses  on  civil  law.  Judges  are 
having  to  decide  on  new  points  of  law. 

Many  lawyers  beUeve  that  the  question  of 
poor  people  and  the  law  la  at  the  stage  where 
the  quMtlon  of  dvU  rlgbu  and  the  law  was 
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a  decade  or  more  ago.  that  It  Is  the  beginning 
of  a  process  that  wUl  In  time  orlng  about 
a  change  In  American  life.  A*  with  civil 
rlghU.  however,  the  exact  nature  of  that 
Lhange  will  remain  obscure  for  many  years 
to  come. 
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The  HoasiBf  Problem  in  New  Orleans 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  Febrxiary  29.  1968 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thurs- 
day last  when  we  had  a  relatively  light 
program  because  of  the  birthday  of  our 
first  great  President.  President  Wash- 
ington, President  Johnson  sent  to  the 
Congress  one  of  the  most  comprehen- 
sive housing  messages  that  any  Presi- 
dent has  ever  submitted.  The  whole 
thrust  of  that  message  was  the  employ- 
ment of  the  resources  in  all  of  our  com- 
munities, especially  the  resources  of 
private  enterprise  by  tax  concessions, 
and  other  devices,  to  rehabilitate  and 
rebuild  the  inner  cities  throughout  our 
country. 

There  is  not  a  Member  of  this  body, 
nor.  I  think,  a  citizen  of  this  country, 
who  is  unaffected  by  the  decay  of  our 
towns  and  cities.  The  growing  problems 
of  urban  blight  and  substandard  hous- 
ing touch  us  all  and  threaten  our  way 
of  life. 

In  my  home  city  of  New  Orleans.  65.000 
dwellings  are  classified  as  substandard. 
Twenty-six  percent  of  the  city's  popula- 
tion lives  in  those  dwellings:  40  to  50 
percent  of  the  city's  major  crimes  orig- 
inate there;  50  percent  of  its  major  in- 
fectious diseases  are  found  there:  and 
45  percent  of  New  Orleans'  toUl  city 
services  go  into  the  area. 

These  statistics  record  the  measur- 
able loss.  The  immeasurable  loss  is  in 
human  happiness,  dignity,  and  hope. 
Slums  are  not  merely  eyesores:  they  are 
the  breeding  places  of  social,  economic, 
and  human  ills  of  the  worst  kind. 

Recently,  the  New  Orleans  States- 
Item  published  a  series  of  articles  by  a 
very  perceptive  reporter,  David  Snyder. 
The  articles  are  a  chronicle  of  several 
days  Mr.  Snyder  spent  in  the  company 
of  one  of  New  Orleans'  housing  inspec- 
tors. I  beUeve  they  merit  the  attention 
and  concern  of  every  Member,  and  in- 
deed, every  American,  and  I  Include 
them  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
(Prom  the  New  Orleans   (La.)    States-Item, 

Peb.  20.  19S8I 
New  OaLBANS  Pacts  Slum  Oeowth:  Sickin- 
INC    "Ratholz  "  HOM«  Onlt  One  or  Mant 

HCBX 

(By  David  Snyder) 

"This  Is  where  I  threw  up." 

The  man  making  the  admission  spends 
most  of  his  working  hours  steeped  In  the 
slghU,  the  mUerles  and  the  sometimes  over- 
powering smells  of  the  city's  burgeoning 
slums. 

He  is  one  of  the  city's  19  hoxislng  Inspec- 
tors. It  Is  a  Job  you  don't  pursue  for  very 
long  on  a  nervous  stomach. 

But  two  weeks  ago  Inspector  Jim  Capraro 
opened  the  door  to  a  hovel  four  blocks  from 
the  steps  of  City  HaU,  sniffed  the  air.  and 
promptly  regurgitated  on  the  floor. 

The  "dwelling"  is  stUI  there  and  it  U  still 
occupied.  You  can  see  the  entrance  to  the 
wlndowless.  dangerous  cell  at  1107  Lafayette 


St.  The  number  Is  painted  haphazardly  in 
black  on  the  brick  wall. 

The  place  Is  occupied  by  one  and  some- 
times two  persons.  The  walls  of  the  airless 
box  are  papered  with  cardboard  cartons.  The 
source  of  heat  and  light  Is  a  single  gas  burner 
set  on  the  concrete  floor  dangerously  close 
to  the  cardboard  wall  and  to  a  coal  black 
mattress,  also  on  the  floor. 

There  are  no  toilet  facilities  and  no  run- 
ning water.  Waste  material,  garbage  or  other- 
wise. Is  thrown  on  the  sidewalk  and  into  the 
gutter  immediately  In  front  of  the  front  door. 
In  an  adjoining  cubicle  that  might  at  one 
time  have  housed  a  toilet,  there  is  nothing 
but  a  four-Inch  waste  line  that,  the  Inspec- 
tors point  out,  leaks  poisonous  sewer  gas. 

On  that  day  that  Inspectors  Jim  Capraro 
and  Pred  Evans  first  saw  the  room,  its  Negro 
occupant  had  been  sick  on  the  floor.  There 
were  also  rat  droppings  and  food  scattered 
around. 

The  rent  at  1107  Lafayette  Is  $8  a  week. 
The  Housing  Improvement  Division  has 
asked  the  owner,  Peter  Poto.  to  have  the 
dwelling  at  the  rear  of  549  S.  Rampart  va- 
cated Immediately.  So  far,  nothing  has  hap- 
pened. 

This  particular  property  near  the  heart  of 
"America's  Most  Interesting  City"  has 
flunked  Inspection.  Poto  has  been  given  until 
March  29  to  make  a  decision  as  to  whether 
he  will  rehabilitate  the  housing  unit  (there 
is  a  large  apartment  on  the  second  floor  of 
the  building)  or  close  It  up. 

These  are  only  two  of  about  200  living 
units  undergoing  close  scrutiny  In  a  seri- 
ously blighted  area  bounded  by  Howard  ave.. 
Perdldo.  Loyola  Ave.  and  O'Keefe. 

There  are  better  kept  slums  than  those  at 
1107  Lafayette,  but  there  are  also  worse.  We'll 
see  what  the  Inspectors  are  seeing  In  the  nexi 
installment. 

Evans  and  his  partner  predict  that  as  much 
as  90  per  cent  of  the  property  In  the  urea 
win  not  be  rehabilitated  by  the  owners.  Ic 
win  be  closed. 

The  area,  measuring  roughly  15  square 
blocks.  Is  a  microcosm  of  virtually  every 
problem  that  adds  up  to  the  word  "slum." 
A  tour  with  Capraro  and  Evans  raises  .t 
whole  string  of  tough  questions  and  very 
few  good  answers. 

For  Instance.  Christopher  Bellone.  head  of 
the  Housing  Improvement  Division,  esti- 
mates that  there  are  now  about  65.000  sub- 
standard housing  units  In  the  city  of  New- 
Orleans. 

The  figure  represents  a  substantial  Increase 
over  the  number  of  unite  reported  In  the  last 
U.S.  Census  taken  In  1960. 

If  the  Housing  Improvement  Division 
should  miraculously  succeed  in  clearing  the 
city  of  Ite  slums,  where  will  the  people  who 
live  In  them  find  housing? 

Will  It  be  a  case  of  a  successful  operation 
.followed  by  the  patient's  death? 

Bellone  rates  thU  consideration  number 
one. 

"The  big  problem  U  finding  enough  hous- 
ing within  the  Income  of  these  people — in- 
come which  Is  about  nil,"  he  said. 

Traditionally,  said  Bellone.  of  the  low  in- 
come group,  "progress  is  their  enemy." 

"Every  time  you  build  an  expressway  or  a 
cultural  center  you  reduce  the  area  where 
these  people  can  live." 

Inevitably,  the  area  chosen  for  the  big 
"uplift"  project  Is  also  home,  dilapidated 
though  It  may  be,  for  the  slum  dweller. 

One  answer  Is  public  low  cost  housing,  but 
New  Orleans  has  proven  that  such  housing 
isn't  an  answer  at  all. 

Bellone  said  studies  have  shown  that  New 
Orleans  could  use  60.000  more  housing  units. 
The  city  of  New  Orleans  has  the  third 
largest  pubUc  housing  program  In  the  coun- 
try behind  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  with 
12.270  units.  But  the  housing  available  ob- 
viously falls  far  short. 

Even   after   2.800   more   unite   l»a'«  ^''^^ 
finished  by  the  Housing  Authority  of  ^ew 
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Orleans,    there   will   be   almost   as    great    a 
backlog. 

The  sparsely-manned  Housing  Improve- 
ment Division  at  City  Hall  Is  up  against  some 
staggering  problems. 

During  1967  the  Inspectors  made  a  total 
of  3.216  dwelling  unit  Inspections  on  388 
premises.  One  Interesting  fact  that  these 
figures  point  up  U  this:  there  Is  an  average 
of  10  housing  unite  la  every  substendard 
dweUlng. 

In  the  1960  census.  62.000  substandard 
dwelling  unite  were  discovered.  Of  this  num- 
ber, 14.223  unite  were  classified  as  dilapi- 
dated: 36.631  as  deteriorating,  and  11.687  as 
unite  that  were  sound  but  lacking  In  some 
or  all  plumbing  faculties. 

Despite  the  stepped  up  efforts  of  the  Hous- 
ing Improvement  Division,  the  housing  sltu- 
aUon  has  deteriorated  further  during  the  in- 
tervening years. 

Compliance  with  a  new  housing  code  ap- 
proved by  the  City  Council  In  January  of 
1967  has  been  good,  according  to  Bellone. 

For  Instance,  the  housing  division  obtained 
owner  compliance  In  cases  Involving  2.236 
unite.  In  addition.  196  unite  were  demolished 
and  350  were  vacated. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  another  1.843  hous- 
ing unite  were  brought  up  to  mlnlmvun 
standards. 

The  number  of  houfelng  unite  being  va- 
cated and  demolished  particularly  worries 
Bellone.  He  doesn't  know  where  the  people 
who  are  losing  their  slum  homes  will  find 
even  comparable  housing. 

Crowded  conditions  now  could  result  In  an 
Intolerable  situation  later  as  even  extremely 
low  cost  housing  becomes  scarce. 

Slum  housing  Is  the  result  of  a  seemingly 
hopeless  cycle  of  circumstances.  The  poorly 
educated  slum  tenant  can  get  only  a  mar- 
ginal Job  or  no  Job  at  all.  resulting  In  finan- 
cial chaos.  His  money  buys  only  the  worst 
housing. 

Those  who  provide  the  housing  make  no 
repairs  until  they  are  forced  to  do  so  by  the 
Housing  Improvement  Division.  By  that  time 
the  cost  of  the  repairs  are  too  high.  If  they 
do  rehabilitate  the  property,  rente  go  up  and. 
in  either  case  the  old  tenant  is  out  on  the 
street. 

Tomorrow  we'll  visit  housing  so  bad  that 
there  is  a  serious  question  as  to  whether  a 
person  Is  better  off  living  In  one  of  the  slum 
warrens  or  getting  evicted. 

[Prom   the   New   Orleans    (La.)    State-Item. 
Feb.  21. 1968) 

PocKTT  OP  Misery:  Totni  Points  Up  Desper- 
ate Slum  Problem  of  New  Orleans 
(By  David  Snyder) 

Nothing  drives  home  the  desperation  of 
New  Orleans  slums  like  a  walking  tour  with 
city  housing  Inspectors  Jim  Capraro  and 
Fred  Evans. 

They  are  Just  winding  up  a  long,  sicken- 
ing (sometimes  literally  nauseating)  investi- 
gation of  a  15-square  block  area  on  either 
side  of  S.  Rampart  st.  from  Howard  ave.  to 
Perdido  St.  and  from  Loyola  ave.  to  O'Keefe 

St. 

Their  boss.  Christopher  Bellone,  calls  the 
area  "the  worst  pocket  of  human  misery  I 
think  we've  seen." 

The  area  along  S.  Rampart  Is  symbolic 
of  a  slum  housing  crisis  that  has  been  In 
the  making  for  20  or  30  years.  It  Is.  how- 
ever, but  a  pocket  in  a  slum  problem  so 
large  that  25  per  cent  of  the  city  is  made 
up  of  substandard  housing  that  directly 
affects  26  per  cent  of  the  population. 

Rampart  st.  was  not  always  In  the  present 
dlsreputeble  condition.  There  was  a  time 
some  years  ago  when  the  street  vibrated 
with  commercial  activity  and  many  of  the 
owners  and  operators  of  small  businesses 
along  the  street  lived  In  comfortable  quar- 
ters above  their  stores. 

For  the  most  part  this  is  the  housing, 
above  and  behind  the   now  shabby,  often 
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vacant  store  fronte  that  has  been  divided 
Into  the  cubicles.  The  cubicles  have  become 
slvuns. 

One  piece  of  property  ruled  unfit  for  hu- 
man habitation  is  at  708  S.  Rampart.  An 
attorney  for  the  owners,  the  Sllpman  estate, 
has  been  given  until  April  1  to  tell  the 
city's  Housing  Improvement  Division  wheth- 
er the  property  will  be  rehabilitated  or 
closed. 

A  weathered  sign  hanging  over  the  side- 
walk on  S.  Rampart  advertises.  "For  Rent. 
One  and  Two  Room  Apartments,  Furnished 
and  Unfurnished." 

Behind  and  above  an  abandoned  record- 
ing studio  are  10  unite  in  varying  states  of 
disrepair.  None  of  these  units  has  toilet  or 
bath  facilities  and  there  is  no  hot  water. 
The  rent  on  one-room  units  ranges  from  $24 
to  $28  a  month.  Upstairs,  a  couple  of  two- 
room  apartmente  bring  in  $40  a  month. 

Evans  and  Capraro  led  the  way  from  the 
street  down  a  long  passage  smelling  of  urine 
to  the  back  of  the  store  where  the  down- 
stairs units  are  located. 

As  In  the  case  of  most  of  the  unite  along 
S.  Rampart,  there  Is  an  unheated  common 
toilet  at  the  back  of  a  row  of  cubicles  on 
both  the  first  and  the  second  floors. 

When  this  particular  Inspection  was  being 
made,  a  chill  breeze  whistled  through  a 
broken  window  at  the  side  of  the  filthy  toilet 
room. 

An  unheated  shower  room  next  to  the 
common  toilet  facility  had  been  closed  with 
slats  nailed  at  intervals  across  the  doorless 
entrance. 

Another  shower  room  had  been  boarded 
up  on  the  other  side  of  the  unit. 

The  railing  on  the  steirs  leading  to  the 
second  floor  apartment  unite  was  rickety. 
Hand  rails  supporte  were  missing,  leaving 
large  gaps  of  unprotected  area. 

Upstairs  In  an  apartment  overlooking 
Rampart,  an  elderly  Negro  couple  is  ready  to 
move  out.  they  are  anticipating,  as  do  most 
residente  of  the  area,  that  the  building  will 
be  closed. 

Some  food  and  cooking  utensils  are  packed 
in  a  wash  tub  on  the  floor.  The  old  man  is 
sick,  lying  In  a  bed  near  a  window  over- 
looking the  street. 

Until  you  look  at  a  representative  number 
of  slum  dwellings,  you  take  windows  for 
granted.  But  after  you've  been  In  and  out 
of  these  hovels  for  a  while,  there  is  a  realiza- 
tion that  at  the  bottom  level  of  existence  In 
New  Orleans,  a  window  in  a  room  or  In  an 
entire  apartment  is  a  luxury. 

If  this  particular  apartment  has  windows, 
it  also  has  big  health  problems.  Evans  polnte 
to  the  celling  over  the  cooking  area  of  the 
kltchen-dlnlng-llvlng  room  area.  It  is  cov- 
ered with  a  black  substance. 

At  first  the  blackness  on  the  high  celling 
looks  like  dirt  or  soot.  As  you  step  forward 
and  look  more  closely,  you  realize  that  the 
black  is  a  blanket  of  roaches.  And  they  are 
alive. 

Evans  warns  against  walking  too  close. 
Sometimes  they  drop  from  the  celling  when 
the  room  becomes  warm. 

The  inspectors  apparently  had  the  roaches 
in  mind  when  they  wrote  in  a  deWiled  re- 
port on  the  apartment  unite  that  "food  Is 
prepared  under  deplorable  conditions,  con- 
tributing to  health  hazards." 

The  elderly  Negro  woman  cannot  remem- 
ber when  any  work  was  done  on  the  apart- 
ment. She  thinks  that  she  remembers  some 
painting  being  done  in  1963.  but  is  not  sure. 
The  inspectors  have  recommended  that 
the  whole  place  be  vacated  and  boarded  up, 
which  is  probably  what  will  happen. 

Bellone.  director  of  the  city's  Housing  Im- 
provement Division.  Is  well  aware  of  the 
problems  existing  with  the  property  at  708 
S.  Rampart. 

He  predicte  that  it  will  not  be  rehabilitated 
because  of  the  cost — $20,000  to  $25.000— Just 
to  meet  the  minimum  stendards.  The  finan- 
cial return  Just  wouldn't  warrant  that  kind 
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of  expenditure.  The  bathrooms  required  for 
each  of  the  10  apartment  unite  would  cost  a 
totel  of  $10,000. 

If  a  decision  has  not  been  made  by  the 
property  owners  by  April  1.  his  housing  divi- 
sion will  take  the  matter  to  court. 

Evans  asks  the  man  under  the  patchwork 
quilt  in  the  S.  Rampart  st.  apartment  If  he 
is  feeling  any  better.  He  Inquires  of  the 
woman  if  they  have  found  another  place  to 
live.  So  far.  they  have  not. 

ITie  inspectors  assure  them  that  there  Is 
still  time.  The  couple  seems  to  be  defeated 
by  the  problem.  The  apartment  has  been 
their  home  for  15  years. 

Just  down  the  street  at  754  S.  Rampart  is 
another  unique  housing  complex.  It  has  also 
been  found  unfit  for  human  habitation,  and 
the  reasons  are  readily  apparent. 

Aside  from  the  filth,  which  could  be 
cleaned  up.  there  are  the  obvious  shortcom- 
ings— no  toilets,  no  baths  and  no  hot  water. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  particular  build- 
ing does  have  a  bath,  and  that's  one  of  the 
things  that  makes  It  different  from  other 
slum  dwellings. 

It  is  located  in  a  small  unheated  room  at 
the  top  of  the  open  stairway  leading  to  the 
second  floor. 

This  bathroom  is  so  centrally  located,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  get  to  two  of  the  apart- 
ments in  the  building  without  walking 
through  it. 

The  inspectors  asked  a  tenant  how  they 
could  use  a  bathroom  which  is  also  a  pas- 
sageway. 

Evans  and  Capraro  estimate  that  it  would 
cost  at  least  $13,000  to  make  the  building 
meet  minimum  housing  standards.  They  are 
betting  it  will  not  be  done. 

They  did  find  one  change  made  between 
inspections. 

On  the  first  visit  they  were  astounded  to 
find  that  most  of  the  second  floor  gallery 
outeide  the  apartment  units  had  no  railing. 
Now  a  wide,  rough  board  has  been  nailed 
across  the  opening. 

There  are  still  large  holes  in  the  stairs  and 
gallery  floors  where  boards  have  rotted  out 
and  not  been  replaced. 

Some  tenants  have  already  moved  out, 
anticipating  the  future.  But  others  are  still 
hanging  on. 

'As  long  as  they  have  time,"  said  Evans, 
'they  won't  leave." 

By  now,  the  two  inspectors  are  well  known 
up  and  down  S.  Rampart  and  on  the  side 
streete  that  make  up  their  "territory." 
They've  been  working  in  tho  area  for  weeks. 
Evans  and  Capraro  have  tried  hard  to 
make  the  tenants  who  occupy  the  slum 
buildings  understand  that  what  they  are 
doing  win  eventually  be  beneficial. 

But  in  a  conversation  a  few  days  ago 
prior  to  another  Inspection  of  the  molder- 
ing  area.  Evans  was  candid  about  the  atti- 
tude of  those  who  live  there. 

"They  don't  look  upon  us  as  a  friend." 
he  said.  "When  are  we  going  to  go?  That's 
what  they're  going  to  ask  us  today.  When  are 
we  going  to  go?" 

He  was  right.  All  up  and  down  the  street, 
that  was  the  question. 

They  are  not  looking  with  either  anticipa- 
tion or  excitement  to  the  probability  of  be- 
ing uprooted.  Bad  as  the  housing  has  been. 
S.  Rampart  street  and  its  environs  is  a 
neighborhood  where  there  are  friendships 
of  long  standing. 

Explaining  the  beneflte  of  closing  down 
a  slum  to  the  tenant  who  has  no  place  to 
go  "Is  like  explaining  Providence  to  a  hungry 
man."  said  Capraro. 

The  "good  government"  beneflte  of  slum 
clearance  escape  the  man  about  to  be  put 
on  the  street. 

For  instance.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willis  Alleman, 
an  elderly  Negro  couple,  live  in  one  of  the 
two  room  apartment;  at  the  rear  of  756  S. 
Rampart.  Their  dwelling  has  neither  win- 
dows, toilet  nor  bath.  There  is  no  yard  and 
none  of  the  reflnemente  generally  associated 
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with  a  home.  In  other  years,  the  apartment 
was  part  of  a  warehouse. 

But  It  U  spotlessly  clean  and  they  do  not 
want  to  leave.  Most  of  all,  they  do  not  want 
to  be  moved  Into  a  housing  project.  Alle- 
man  Is  adamant  on  this  point. 

"1  don't  have  any  special  place  to  go 
unless  its  the  project,  and  I  don't  want  to 
go  there."  He  has  heard  stories  of  older 
people  being  mugged  and  robbed. 

Capnaro  found  Mrs.  Alleman  sitting  In  a 
chair  against  a  storefront  at  the  S.  Rampart 
address  and  asked  her  if  she  would  like  to 
move  out  of  the  blighted  area. 

'You  know  I'd  rather  stay."  she  said.  "I've 
been  in  these  three  blocks  since  1928." 

Again,  there  seems  little  reason  to  believe 
that  this  particular  building  will  be  brought 
up  to  standard. 

Other  things  are  In  the  wind  for  the  S. 
Rampart  st.  .irea  and  the  biggest  p^osslbll- 
tty  Is  the  domed  stadium. 

The  super  sports  palace  is  now  scheduled 
for  construction  Just  across  Loyola  ave..  a 
hop.  skip  and  a  Jump  from  the  blight  of  S. 
Rampart. 

Housing  experts  are  guessing  that  most 
owners  will  simply  oust  the  terants.  board 
up  the  buildings  and  wait  for  the  value  of 
their  propeirty  to  increase. 

{From  the  New  Orleans   (La.)    States  Item. 

Feb.  22.  19681 
May   Chaegc   200:    Slum   Landlords   Face 
DovBLK  Risk 
(By  David  Snyder) 
Owners  of  slum  housing  In  1968  face  double 
the  risk  of  being  prosecuted  by  the  city  for 
failure  to  comply  with  minimum  standards. 
Christopher  Bellone.  director  of  the  Hoiis- 
Ing   Improvement  Dlvl.slon  of   the  city,  ex- 
pects to  nie  abotit  200  cases  In  the  Municipal 
Court  of  Judge  W.   Blair  Lancaster  seeking 
prosecution  of  property  owners  who  have  con- 
slstentlv    refrsed    to    rehabilitate    housing 
foimd  unfit  for  human  habitation. 

Onlv  78  case«  were  brought  Into  Judge  Lan- 
caster'? court  last  year. 
The  pressure  Is  on. 

It  rests  hea\lly  on  the  shoulders  of  Judge 
Lancaster  from  housing  Improvement  critics 
who  contend  "hat  he  has  not  been  tough 
enough  on  the  i>wners  of  slum  property. 

It  Is  on  Assistant  City  Atty.  A.  M.  Trudeau 
because,  the  critics  say.  he  has  not  prose- 
cuted minimum  housing  cases  vigorously 
enough. 

Most  of  all.  the  pressure  Is  on  Bellone.  He 
is  be'.n?j  urged  to  move  faster  on  .slum  eradi- 
cation by  those  laymen  who  have  been  moot 
active  in  the  fight. 

Bellone.  who  has  been  bucking  public 
apathy  to  New  Orleans  slum  conditions  for 
years,  is  more  than  willing  to  push  harder. 
He  is  convinced  in  his  own  mind  that  the 
time  lor  endless  heart-to-heart  talks  with 
landlords  after  Interminable  relnspectlons  of 
slum  property  over  a  period  of  as  much  as 
two  years  is  past. 

Part  of  the  reason  for  the  Housing  Im- 
provement Division's  new  determination  Is 
the  kind  of  misery  that  Inspectors  have 
kicked  open  beneath  the  rubble  that  serves 
as  housing  for  hundreds  of  tenants  In  the  15- 
block  area  bounded  by  Howard  ave.,  Perdldo 
St..  Loyola  ave..  and  O'Keefe  st. 

A  totnl  lack  of  basic  facilities,  such  as  toil- 
ets and  bathtubs.  Is  the  rule  rather  than 
the  exception  In  this  rat-Infested  area  almost 
on  the  doorstep  of  City  Hall. 

Every  new  story  of  tenant  abuse  uncovered 
by  the  Housing  Improvement  Division's  In- 
spectors strengthens  the  determination  of 
Bellone  and  these  who  back  him  to  do  some- 
thing about  It. 

There  Is  the  case,  for  Instance,  of  the 
housing  at  52B-32  S.  Rampart. 

Inspectors  Jim  Capraro  and  Fred  Evans 
reported  that  the  owner  of  the  property. 
Identified  as  Carl  Nalhaus.  had  ordered  re- 
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moval  of  the  gas  meters  from  the  building 
cutting  off  the  heat  to  all  nine  unite  during 
a  period  of  freezing  weather 

"We  recommend  that  the  substandard 
units  be  vacated  unless  Immediate  rehabilita- 
tion Is  started."  they  concluded.  "Owner  has 
removed  gas  meter  (U-2-68)  and  service  for 
all  units  and  tenants  who  paid  their  rent  for 
this  service  are  now  without  heat  In  freezing 
weather.  We  have  reported  relocations  prob- 
lems of  units  1.  2  and  3- occupants  to  Mr. 
(Arthur)  Simon." 

Simon  is  the  housing  Improvement  di- 
vision's single,  harried  case  worder.  His  Job 
!s  to  And  housing  and  help  for  the  people 
affected  by  the  eradication  of  slums. 

One  of  those,  referred  to  Simon  was  a  blind 
woman  living  in  an  apartment  on  the  first 
floor 

Since  t>elng  driven  out  of  the  old  dwelling, 
she  has  been  'Uken  in"  Just  down  the  street 
by  the  owner  of  another  substandard 
building. 

Other  individuals  and  families  that  occu- 
pied the  nine  units  (rent  $25  a  month)  are 
scattered  throughout  the  inspection  area. 
moBtly  living  In  other  substandard  housing. 
Meanwhile,  the  improvement  division  has 
given  the  owner  until  April  1  to  rehabilitate 
the  property.  Since  the  tenants  are  already 
out.  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the 
thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  required  im- 
provements win  be  made. 

The  area  is  a  desperate  mixture  of  unbe- 
lievably bad  housing,  still  occupied,  and  rot- 
ting strucutrea  now  used  by  nearby  tenants 
tor  garbage  containers,  as  in  the  700  block 
of  Rampart. 

Rodent  control  inspectors  at  City  Hall  re- 
port a  steadily  worsening  rat  invasion  of  the 
area.  No  special  expertise  Is  needed  to  see 
this.  Rat  droppings  are  evident  in  virtually 
every  apartment  occupied  or  .ibandoned. 

Well,  that's  no  skin  off  the  nose  of  the 
average  comfort-loving  New  Orleanlan.  Or  is 
it? 

Between  40  and  50  per  cent  of  all  crime 
originates  In  slum  areas. 

PUty  per  cent  of  all  communicable  dis- 
eases are  traced  from  these  areas. 
More  specifically : 

Inspectors  found  that  a  dishwasher  In  one 
of  the  better  restaurai.ts  In  town  ( you  would 
recognize  the  name)  was  living  In  a  slum 
dwelling  m  the  500  block  of  S.  Rampart. 

His  apartment  had  neither  toilet  facilities 
nor  water.  The  building  has  been  found  by 
Inspectors  from  the  Housing  Improvement 
Division  to  be  unfit  for  human  habitation. 

Consider  the  woman  who  lived  in  a  rear 
yard  slum  in  the  same  area.  Her  apartment 
Included  a  broken  sewer  pipe  and  no  water, 
hot  or  cold,  for  washing.  She  worked  In  a 
French  Quarter  restaurant. 

Those  who  come  from  the  slums  occupy 
positions  of  service — positions  In  such  In- 
stitutions as  restaurants  or  hospitals. 

Almost  all  of  the  housing  so  near  the  city's 
commercial  hub  and  equally  close  to  the  pro- 
posed domed  stadltmi  site  across  Loyola  ave- 
nue Is  a  cinch  to  be  boarded  up. 

"The  majority  of  the  property  owners  will 
close  up.  sit  and  wait  for  the  stadium." 
This  Is  the  prediction  of  Bellone. 
The  division  tackled  the  rundown  S.  Ram- 
part street  area  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Com- 
munity Relations  Council. 

Bellone  considered  the  fact  that  the  prop- 
erty might  be  affected  by  the  sUdlum.  This 
factor  was  weighed  against   the  probability 
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the  indirect  effect  on  the  balance  of  the  com- 
munity. 

It's  no  secret  that  Bellone's  department  and 
lay  people  In  the  housing  Improvement  fight 
are  unhappy  with  last  year's  results. 

"We're  going  to  test  the  law  again,"  said 
Bellone.  "We  have  got  the  law  here.  It's  either 
going  to  work  or  It  Isnt." 

What  really  makes  the  Housing  Improve- 
ment Division  Inspectors  bum  Is  the  number 
of  continuances  given  property  owners  In 
Judge  Lancaster's  court.  Records  show  that 
some  property  owners  brought  Into  court  re- 
ceived five  and  even  eight  continuances. 

It  Is  the  poslUon  of  the  Hotislng  Improve- 
ment Division  and  the  Citizens  Housing  Im- 
provement Committee  working  alongside  the 
division  that  there  should  be  no  continuances 
once  the  case  gets  to  court. 

Bellone  points  out  that  in  the  79  ca.ses 
that  finally  wound  up  In  court  last  ye«r, 
•  these  people  refused  to  do  anything.  These 
rases  are  taken  to  court  only  after  the  de- 
partment has  exhaused  every  effort  to  get 
that  man  to  take  care  of  his  property." 

In  most  cases,  the  forerunner  to  court 
action  Is  a  long  (sometimes  two  years),  te- 
dious series  of  Inspections  and  relnspectlons. 
followed  by  more  than  one  hearing  by  the 
division. 

Bellone  contends  that  excuses  such  ns  In- 
ability to  find  workmen  have  already  been 
considered  many  times  when  a  case  reaches 
Lancaster's  court. 

"When  the  Judge  says  the  man  should  be 
given  a  continuance — this  Just  doesn't  make 
sense.  The  man  has  had  every  chance." 

Critics  of  the  court  believe  that  by  the  time 
a  landlord  gets  to  court,  he  should  be  Judged 
guilty  or  not  guilty.  If  he  Is  guilty,  he  should 
be  subject  to  a  fine  or  Imprisonment. 

Nobody  has  ever  gone  to  Jail  for  a  housing 
code  violation  and  last  year  only  two  small 
tines  were  handed  out. 

Judge  Lancaster  replies  that  he  has  only 
had  a  chance  to  fine  two  people.  The  rest 
have  complied  or  their  cases  are  still  pend- 
ing. But  the  housing  authorities  contend 
that  most  of  the  compliances  come  after  a 
number  of  continuances  and  after  the  matter 
has  dragged  on  for  months. 

■I  have  never  had  an  opportunity  to  put  a 
man  In  Jail  for  non-compliance,"  said  Judpe 
Lancaster.  "I  only  had  two  people  who  did 
not  comply  in  the  whole  year  .  .  Both  o£ 
them  were  fined." 

Would  he  put  a  person  In  Jail  for  a  hous- 
ing code  violation? 

"I  would  put  a  person  In  Jail  If  he  was 
a  multiple  offender."  said  the  Judge.  "I've 
put  thousands  of  persons  In  Jail." 

But  he  matoes  It  clear  that  nobody  Is  going 
to  tell  him  how  to  run  his  court. 

"I'm  not  going  to  abdicate  the  discretion 
of  the  court  to  please  anyone."  he  said. 

The  basic  difference  between  the  Housing 
Improvement  Division  and  the  Judge  Is  over 
the  Interpretation  of  the  law. 

Judge  Lancaster  believes  that  "the  object 
cf  the  law  Is  to  put  the  housing  back  in 
circulation." 

The  Housing  Improvement  Division  con- 
tends that  the  landlord  has  been  given  every 
possible  opportunity  to  comply  with  mini- 
mum standards  by  the  time  hU  case  reaches 
court  and  that  he  should  be  subject  to  fine 
or  Imprisonment. 

Judge   Lancaster  explains  the  court  pro- 
cedure this  way: 
The  landlord   Is  arraigned  on  the  day  he 


factor  was  ^•'8»*^against   tne  prooam    ty  brought  Into  court  and  pleads  guilty  or  not 

that  the^  stadium  will  not  become  a  reality     '^^^[^^ \  ^^^^  ^^  ^^en  set  for  the  trial.  It  Is 
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for  another  four  years 

After  a  preliminary  Inspection  that  turned 
up  a  surprising  number  of  "monsters"  (the 
Inspectors'  term  for  big  complexes  of  sub- 
standard cubicle  apartments).  It  was  decided 
that  the  area  was  too  critical  to  be  Ignored 
for  that  period  of  time 

Not  only  are  those  Interested  In  housing 


of  the  property.  Judge  Lancaster  said  tae 
court  acts  "If  he  doesn't  come  in  with  .i  rea- 
sonable excuse  .  .  ." 

Judge  Lancaster  also  contends  that  the 
"slumlords '  do  not  wind  up  in  his  court. 

"The  big  'slumlord'  doesn't  come  to  court." 
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Bellone  agrees  with  this  to  some  extent. 
Most  of  the  big  operators  do  either  close  up  or 
begin  repairs  when  It  becomes  obvious  that 
the  Housing  Improvement  Division  has  run 
out  of  patience. 

But  Bellone  also  cites  a  couple  of  big  prop- 
erty owners  who  have  several  cases  each 
pending  In  court.  He  said  one  of  the  opera- 
tors Is  buying  up  substandard  rental  property 
much  faster  than  he  has  any  hopes  of  be- 
ing able  to  repair  It.  More  of  his  property  will 
be  referred  to  Judge  Lancaster  as  the  year 
progresses. 
And  Bellone  added  this: 
"Suppose  the  men  isn't  big.  If  he  has  14 
units  on  Rampart  street  with  no  baths  or 
toilets,  is  he  any  less  guilty  than  the  big 
l.tiidlord? 

.\s  far  as  I'm  concerned.  I  think  there 
ou?ht  to  be  a  little  mote  stringent  action." 

Bellone  has  heard  all  of  the  arguments 
that  slum  owners  can  muster  In  defense  of 
their  property.  He  does  not  agree  with  the 
big  one — the  new  housing  ordinance  Is  so 
strong  that  tenants  are  being  forced  out  Into 
the  street. 

For  one  thing.  Bellone's  housing  Inspectors 
are  often  more  knov/ledgeable  about  the  prop- 
erty In  question  than  are  the  landlords  who 
leave  the  rent  coUectlug  and  management  to 
others. 

Those  persons  being  taker,  out  cf  the  Ram- 
part slums  are  getting  public  housing  prior- 
ities and  other  special  attention,  if  they  will 
accept  It. 

Bellone  Is  so  familiar  with  the  filth  In 
which  these  for;iotten  thousands  of  persons 
have  been  living  that  he  long  ago  came  to 
a  conclusion  that  quiets  any  doubts  he  might 
have  about  closing  slum  property. 
Very  simply  It  Is  this: 

"I  don't  see  how  thev  could  be  any  worse 
off." 


Looking  Back 


HON.  JACK  BRINKLEY 


improvement  worried  about  the  health  and      said    Lancaster.      He   cannot   stand    the  ex 
welfare  of  those  persons  directly  affected  by      posure.  When  they  are  threatened  with  court 
life  In  the  slums.  They  are  concerned  with     action,  they  go  ahead  and  comply. 
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Thursday,  February  29,  1968 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Columbus  Ledger  s  Lisa  Battle  has  an  in- 
.«;ight  into  jieople  which  distinguishes  her 
writing  and  makes  her  well  loved.  She 
projects  the  soul  and  depth  of  her  sub- 
jects, and  in  each  seemingly  ordinary 
mortal  she  discerns  that  which  is  not 
ordinai-y;  that  which  is  profound. 

In  tribute  to  her  and  in  tribute  to  Mr. 
Luther  Cosby  of  the  Muscogee  County 
Nursing  Home,  I  wish  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  the  following  excellent  lesson 
on  life: 

Looking  Back 
(By  Lisa  Battle) 

At  87,  Luther  Cosby  Is  a  thin,  wiry  man 
who  moves  slowly  but  without  help. 

His  deepset  blue  eyes  usually  hold  a 
twinkle  as  though  he  might  be  enjoying  a 
private  Joke.  A  friendly  man,  Cosby  Is  also 
reserved. 

As  he  puts  it,  "It's  not  a  very  good  Idea  to 
say  too  much." 

Asked  recently  to  share  a  few  memories,  he 
told  a  reporter: 

"I  can  tell  you  a  whole  lot  of  things  but  I 
win  Just  tell  you  what  I  want  to.  What  I 
dont  want  to  tell  111  let  go  by. 

"I  was  born  In  Dadesvllle,  Ala.,  over  there 
In  Tallapoosa  County.  It  was  a  pretty  good- 
sized  town,  had  several  stores. 

"We  kept  warm  with  fires.  We  chopped 
wood  every  evening  and  morning, 

"I  went  to  the  Methodist  Church.  I  liked 
to  go  because  my  father  and  mother  be- 
longed. Afterwards,  the  children  would  run 
In  the  woods  and  play  around  the  hotjse. 
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"There  weren't  anything  such  as  moving 
pictures  back  In  my  day.  The  first  time  I  saw 
a  picture  was  when  I  was  21.  I  couldn't  tell 
you  what  It  was.  I  don't  think  I  liked  it. 

"Women  dressed  differently.  They  wore 
dresses  down  near  their  ankles.  I  liked  it  a 
lot  better  then.  I  think  It's  better  for  a  lady 
to  go  like  that  than  go  half  naked.  I  may 
be  wrong  but  I  think  I'm  right 

"I  never  saw  a  woman  smoke  cigarettes 
back  in  my  day.  I've  never  seen  a  woman 
drunk  in  my  life.  You  see  how  it  is  now, 
don't  you? 

"I  met  my  wife  at  church.  She  was  a  good 
looking  woman  and  I  liked  her.  She  had  light 
color  hair  and  blue  eyes. 

"I  went  courting  Just  like  anybody  else 
would,  I  reckon.  I'd  take  her  to  church  and 
singings  and  all  like  that.  In  a  horse  and 
buggy.  It  took  about  Ave  or  six  montiis 
before  I  asked   her  to  marry  me. 

"We  were  married  about  50  years.  We  got 
along  because  I  liked  her  and  she  liked  me. 
I  ended  arguments  by  Just  quitting  and 
going  on. 

"My  wife  was  a  good  woman  and  I  tried 
to  be  a  good  man. 

•We  had  four  children,  two  boys  and  two 
girls.  I  sent  them  to  school  and  church  and 
all  like  that.  They  always  minded  me  and 
they  minded  their  mother.  I  always  treated 
thern  all  right  and  thev  treated  me  all  right. 
•I  never  worried  about  them.  I  knew  they'd 
be  fairly  good  citizens  from  the  way  T  raised 
them. 

"I  was  ordinarily  strict,  not  mean  or 
cross  with  them.  It  was  just  business  when 
I  told  them  to  do  something.  I  didn't  spank 
them  in  the  way  of  controlling  them.  I 
don't  beUeve  in  it.  I'd  just  tell  them.  Don't 
you  do  that  anymore.'  They  respected  me 
and  I  respected  them. 

"I  was  a  farmer.  Cotton  and  corn.  Plowing 
and  hoeine. 

"Then  we  moved  to  Columbus  and  I  did 
carpentry.  I  worked  for  other  folks  and 
myself  too.  I  worked  nine  years  for  Barlow 
(tiie  former  Barlow-Gordy  Contracting  Co.) 
I  helped  build  the  Bradley  house,  wnat  is 
now  the  museum.  It  took  us  about  a  year. 
I  helped  build  the  porch.  I  helped  build  five 
houses. 

"I  did  a  whole  lot  of  work  but  I  didn't 
make  so  much  money  in  my  life.  Sometimes 
I  made  50  cents  an  hour.  I  just  stretched 

it. 

"I  took  a  trip  to  Akron.  Ohio.  Worked 
rt  a  rubber  plant  helping  build  automobile 
tires.  I  went  because  I  could  make  more 
money  than  I  could  here. 

"I  made  pretty  good  out  of  life,  I  reckon. 
I've  had  a  lot  of  things  make  me  happy 
,-\nd  a  whole  lots  of  things  made  me  sorry. 
I  couldn't  tell  you  all  these  things.  It 
wouldn't  be  necessary  for  anybody  to  read. 

"I  dont  have  any  advice  for  anybody. 
To  my  way  of  thinking.  I  do  what  I  think 
is  right  and  let  other  people  do  the  same." 


Tribute  to  a  Fallen  Marine 


HON.  WATKINS  M.  ABBITT 

OF    VTRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  29,  1968 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 17  in  the  battle  at  Hue,  Pfc.  William 
L,  Draper,  a  19-year-old  marine  from 
Hopewell.  Va.,  lost  his  life  in  defense  of 
his  country.  Like  many  young  men,  who 
have  left  homes  and  loved  ones  all  across 
this  land,  Private  Draper  had  many 
friends  in  his  home  community. 

One  of  these  is  his  former  teacher  at 
Hopewell  High  School,  who  has  written 
a  moving  tribute  to  this  former  pupil. 
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The  Hopewell  News,  in  its  edition  of 
Monday.  February  26,  saw  fit  to  print  the 
tribute  in  its  editorial  column  and  I  in- 
sert this  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
IFrom   the   Hopewell    (Va.)    News.   Feb.   26. 
19681 
Tribute  to  a  Fallen  Marine 
(Editor's     Note. — Today,     The     Hopewell 
News  relinquishes  Its  editorial  space  for  the 
following  tribute  to  a  Hopewell  Marine,  19, 
who  was  killed  in  battle  at  Hue,  South  Viet- 
nam February  17.  written  by  one  of  his  for- 
mer teachers  at  Hopewell  High  School,  Jer- 
rell  Sober.) 

To  Mv  Friend  Butch  Draper:  Well, 
Butch  .  .  .  you  said  that  you  wouldn't  be 
coming  back.  I  suppose  It  Is  possible  that 
people  do  have  premonitions  about  things 
like  that.  But  I  want  to  tell  you  that  you 
never  really  left.  Oh  yes,  physically  jou  left 
the  U.S.A. . . .  but  there  was  so  much  of  Butch 
Draper  that  stayed  behind  .  .  .  characteristics 
that  we  can  recall  so  vividly  whenever  the 
loneliness  becomes  acute. 

We  win  remember  with  Joy  that  spontane- 
ous laughter  .  .  .  the  sly  foolishness  that 
made  teachers  scowl  at  you,  whne  they  men- 
tally wanted  to  hug  you  because  It  was  never 
malicious  ...  just  playful.  And  that  rangy 
physique  of  yours  that  proved  that  you  took 
care  of  yourself  .  .  .  no  fat  .  .  .  just  muscle. 
Exactly  the  kind  of  a  physique  that  one 
thinks  of  as  looking  Just  like  a  Marine  should 
look.  And  you  were  a  Marine,  Butch,  In  the 
true  heritage  of  that  fighting  organiza- 
tion .  .  .  you  had  what  it  took  and  we  (and 
they)   were  so  proud  of  you! 

We  know  you  v/ouldn't  want  us  to  brood 
over  the  sacrifice  that  you  gave  so  willingly 
for  your  country.  You  said  yourself  that  It 
was  "your  Job."  But  forgive  us  the  anger  we 
feel  at  a  world  that  cannot  settle  its  disagree- 
ments and  maintain  itself  in  peace.  .  ,  . 
Forgive  us  the  anger  we  feel  at  a  world  that 
gathers  its  young  men  as  one  carefully 
chooses  the  finest  apples  from  the  basket, 
then  carefully  polishes  them  to  a  brilUance 
of  perfect  beauty.  And  then,  with  the  Joys  of 
living  and  youth  surging  through  their 
bodies,  tosses  them  recklessly  ( the  glories  of 
their  half-dreamed  dreams  Just  beginning  to 
take  shape)  into  the  battles  that  prove  man's 
inability  to  govern  his  own  will. 

Oh  God,  why  not  old  men?  Their  lives  are 
used  .  .  .  and  some  are  wasted.  ...  It  would 
give  them  a  chance  to  die  for  something. 
Maybe  to  recoup  their  losses.  Toss  the  \ised- 
up  lives  into  the  insatiable  maw  of  death. 
But  no,  all  that  death  wants  of  the  aged  Is 
the  freshets  of  tears  with  which  he  waters  his 
constantly  growing  garden  of  broken  hearts 
and  shattered  dreams.  What  a  waste!  What 
a  terrible  waste ! 

But  forgive  us.  Butch,  for  even  suggesting 
that  you  wasted  your  young  life  when  you 
gave  It  for  something  so  great  and  valuable 
as  your  country. 

A  Marine  wouldn't  like  that.  But  you  have 
sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  man's  failure  the 
only  hope  for  man's  success.  You  were  our 
promise  of  a  brighter  future,  our  hope  for  a 
cure  for  the  ills  that  plague  mankind,  our 
philosopher,  our  teacher,  our  doctor,  our 
brother  and  our  hope. 

Yes.  Butch,  you  will  come  back  .  .  .  that 
part  of  vou  wlilch  left  ...  the  Marine  with 
the  broad  proud  shoulders  wUl  return  to  lie 
couched  tenderly  in  the  soil  for  which  his 
brave  life  was  given.  And  winter  snows  will 
fall  this  year,  and  tears,  and  summer  rain 
will  fall  this  year,  and  tears,  and  tears,  and 
the  leaves  of  autumn  will  fall,  and  tears  .  .  . 
And  then.  Butch,  God  being  merciful,  the 
healing  balm  of  memory  wni  soothe  away  the 
hurt  that  now  so  fresh,  brings  only  tears 
.  .  .  but  not  entirely. 

Because,  dear  Butcti,  when  the  Hopewell 
High  School  Choir  which  you  loved  so  much, 
sings  "The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic,"  or 
some  other  favorite  of  yours,  there  will  be 
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a  renewed  tearing  at  the  heart  strings  that 
will  remind  u»  again  of  a  young  boy  who  be- 
came a  man  In  Marine-green,  who  feared 
that  he  would  never  come  home  again  .  .  . 
but  who  never  really  left. 

Mr.  Sober  adds  a  prayer: 

Oh  God.  hasten  the  day  when  the  price  of 
peace  will  not  be  quite  so  dear.  We  sometlmee 
lack  the  sight  to  see  In  these  Inconsolable 
lasses.  Your  Inscrutable  will  .  because  our 
eyes  are  clouded  with  tears.  We  pray  that 
You  will  mend  the  hearts  so  torn  by  thU 
great  loss,  and  help  ua  to  be  ever  mindful  of 
the  promise  that  "For  as  In  Adam  all  die, 
even  so.  In  Christ  shall  all  be  made  aUve."  For 
indeed.  Lord,  without  that  promise,  our  lives 
are  as  useless  as  our  tears.  Please  don't  let 
Butch  have  died  In  vain.  Preserve  thU  great 
land  for  which  his  life  was  given.  Amen. 


Chntteninf  of  th«  U.S.S.  "B«rg»ir 


HON.  ROBERT  0.  TIERNAN 

■     -  or   SHODB   ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  29.  1968 
Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day. February  17,  I  had  the  pleasure  and 
privilege  to  attend  the  launching  of  the 
U.S.S.  Bergall.  the  31st  nuclear  sub- 
marine to  be  launched  at  Groton.  Conn. 
The  principal  speaker  at  the  christening 
of  the  U.S.S.  Bergall  was  our  distin- 
guished and  respected  colleague  from 
Connecticut,  the  Honorable  Donald  J. 
Irwin. 

I  was  most  impressed  with  Congress- 
man Irwin  s  poignant  reminder — in  fact 
his  challenge — to  all  Americans  that  as 
we  progress  in  the  technological  fields 
and  develop  more  sophisticated  defensive 
weaponry,  we  must  be  prepared  to  back 
up  this  machinery  with  intelligence, 
courage,  and  decisiveness. 

At  this  time  under  unanimous  con- 
sent. I  Include  In  the  Record  Congress- 
man Irwin's  remarks  of  February  17. 
as  follows: 

I'm  grateful  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
participate  in  the  launching  of  the  Bergall. 
the  thlrty-flrst  nuclear  submarine  to  be 
launched  here  at  Electric  Boat  and  the 
seventy-fourth  nuclear  submarine  to  Join 
our  great  Fleet.  I  of  course  want  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  flne  minds  that  have  created  and 
designed  this  magnificent  and  fantastically 
sophisticated  vessel.  And  never  should  we 
forget  the  debt  we  all  owe  Admiral  Rlckover — 
for  his  Intellect  and  his  courage.  Nor  would  I 
fall  to  acknowledge  the  devotion  of  your 
14.000  employees  whose  skills  have  built 
thirty-one  vessels;  vessels  whose  reliability 
have  been  proven  by  the  more  than  350  pa- 
trols completed  without  fsUlure. 

I  believe  this  Is  a  good  time  for  all  Ameri- 
cans to  take  stock  of  our  efforts  and  success 
since  the  previous  Bergall  limped  Into  Ports- 
mouth. New  Hampshire  on  August  5.  1945 

A  few  days  later  the  Japanese  capitulated 
and  all  Americans  Joyously  celebrated  the 
end  of  World  War  II.  Our  Joy  was  not  un- 
mixed and  we  have  been  aware  of  the  con- 
scant  risk  of  World  War  III  ever  since.  In  1945 
we  went  to  the  aid  of  Greece  with  General 
Van  Fleet  and  military  advisors.  West  Berlin 
has  been  maintained  free  thanks  to  our  un- 
flagging courage  and  determination.  In  1950, 
the  Challenge  of  Korea  taught  us  that  the 
price  of  carelessness  Is  high  and  today  In 
Vietnam  challenges  every  fibre  of  our  society. 
This  vessel,  those  built  before  It,  the  others 
yet  to  be  buUt  attest  to  our  performance. 
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We've  done  well — but  we  have  a  long  way 
to  go 

The  great  danger  of  our  tlme^lt  seems  to 
me— U  that  having  performed  well— having 
the  techrUcal  and  physical  skill  to  buUd  the 
Bergall.  we  Americans  might  forget  that  free- 
dom cannot  be  preserved  by  technology  and 
skill  alone  The  earlier  Bergall  (SSNSaO)  was 
also  launched  here  at  Electric  Boat  on  Feb- 
ruary 18,  1944  Americans  should  know  that 
her  crew  knew  Cam  Ranh  Bay— which  today 
Is  a  great  supply  base  for  our  effort  In  Viet- 
nam, but  In  1945  served  the  cause  of  Japan. 
Those  men  served  on  a  vessel  that  was  primi- 
tive compared  to  this  magnificent  submarine 
and  yet  they  prevailed  thanks  to  their  will 
and  determination. 

Now,  I  don't  doubt  the  skill,  intelligence 
and  courage  of  Commander  B.  F.  Tally  and 
the  one  hundred  seamen  who  will  man  the 
Bergall.  I  am  sure  they  will  perform  well.  But 
what  about  all  of  us  Americans  here  at  home 
participating  In  the  exciting  process  of  hope- 
fully expanding  the  freedom  of  the  Invldual 
In  America  and  in  the  world?  Do  we  have  the 
skill,  do  we  have  the  intelligence,  do  we  have 
the  courage  to  recognize  and  carry  the 
burden  of  our  times? 

Democracy  has  not  always  proved  Itself 
effective  and  yet  we  have  survived.  In  1940  a 
young  American  earned  senior  honors  at 
Harvard  by  wrlUng  the  following:  "We  may 
be  able  to  survive  because  of  our  national 
geographic  position  and  our  great  national 
wealth.  Our  way  of  life  has  allowed  us  to 
develop  ourselves  tremendously  under  this 
advantage,  but  we  shall  have  to  be  prepared 
to  make  long  sustained  sacrifices  If  we  are 
to  preserve  this  way  of  life  in  the  future." 

The  writer  was  John  F.  Kennedy  on  the 
eve  of  our  Involvement  In  World  War  n  In 
his  first  book.  "Why  England  Slept." 

In  the  last  pages  of  this  magnificent  work 
the  man  who  was  to  become  our  President 
wrote:  "We  must  always  keep  our  arma- 
ments equal  to  our  commitments.  Munich 
should  teach  us  that;  we  must  realize  that 
any  bluff  will  be  caUed.  We  cannot  tell  any- 
one to  keep  out  of  our  hemisphere  unless 
our  armaments  and  the  people  behind  these 
armaments  are  prepared  to  back  up  the 
command  even  to  the  ultimate  point  of  going 
to  war  .  . 

•To  say  that  democracy  has  been  awakened 
by  the  evenu  of  the  last  few  weeks  Is  not 
enough.  Any  person  will  awaken  when  the 
house  Is  burning  down  .  . 

"Any  system  of  government  will  work  when 
everything  Is  going  well.  It's  the  system  that 
functions  in  the  pinches  that  survives."  And 
these  are  the  closing  words  of  our  young 
President's  first  book.  I'm  sure  many  of  you 
would  like  to  read  aU  of  this  book.  It  Is 
available  In  a  1963  Dolphin  books  edition, 
■Why  England  Slept." 

In  closing  I  pray  that  we  who  have  been 
nurtured  Into  healthy  freedom  by  our  gifted 
democracy  shall  not  fall  her. 
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programs  in  aids  to  the  poor  and  cer- 
tain other  pertinent  Information. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  presenting  these  sta- 
tistics on  increased  Federal  spending  in 
various  aids  to  the  poor  over  the  past 
several  years,  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest 
that  I  voted  for  or  supported  all  of  the 
programs  or  items  of  Increase  that  make 
up  the  figures.  The  Information  is  based 
not  on  ray  views  or  votes,  or  on  the  views 
or  votes  of  any  other  individual  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  but  rather  on  the  basis 
of  funds  available  under  laws  enacted — 
except,  of  course,  as  to  the  forthcoming 
fiscal  year  1969.  as  to  which  the  amounts 
are  pending  here  In  Congress  in  the  fis- 
cal 1969  budget. 

In  fiscal  year  1960.  the  last  full  fiscal 
year  of  President  Eisenhowers  adminis- 
tration, the  Federal  Government  pro- 
vided aid  to  the  poor  of  some  $9.5  bil- 
lion. 

In  fiscal  year  1963.  the  last  full  fiscal 
year  of  President  Kennedy's  administra- 
tion, the  Federal  Goveriunent  provided 
some  $12.5  billion  in  aid  to  the  poor. 

For  the  current  fiscal  year  1968.  we 
have  already  provided,  in  aids  to  the 
poor,  some  $24.6  billion,  and  the  Presi- 
dent. In  his  budget  for  fiscal  year  1969. 
has  requested  funds  for  various  aids  to 
the  poor  totaling  about  $27,700,000,000. 
These  totals  rather  dramatically  show, 
in  capsule  form,  the  rapid  growth  of  Fed- 
eral aids  to  the  poor  In  rural  areas  and 
in  the  cities  alike.  These  are  only  Federal 
funds:  there  would  be  billions  additional 
in  State  and  local  funds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  renew  my  plea  that  we 
adjust  ourselves  to  the  necessity  of  fix- 
ing priorities,  reducing  Federal  outlays 
wherever  reasonably  possible,  and  beins 
willing  to  seriously  consider  raising  the 
necessary  revenues  to  pay  for  the  pro- 
grams which  Congress  continues  to  sup- 
port. 

If  Congress  supports  these  various  pro- 
grams, and  if  Congress  votes  for  the  pro- 
grams. It  would  seem  to  me  that,  espe- 
cially at  this  time  of  relatively  hish 
national  prosperity.  Congress  should 
undertake  to  raise  the  revenues  neces- 
sary to  pay  for  the  programs. 

In  further  elaboration  of  the  totals 
representing  Federal  aids  to  the  poor  in 
various  programs,  and  other  pertinent 
figures.  I  am  including  selected  tabula- 
tions listing  various  amoxmts  on  the 
.basis  presented  in  the  Presidents  budget 
message  of  last  month : 

SUMMARY  OF  SELECTED  DATA  ON  FEDERAL  AIDS  TO  THE 
POOR  AND  OTHER  DATA 

llnbHIkMisotdolijnl 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

or  Tcx.\s 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  29,  1968 
Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tuesday 
of  this  week  I  had  occasion  to  make  ref- 
erence to  the  forthcoming  report  of  the 
President's  National  Advisory  Conunis- 
sion  on  Civil  Disorders,  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Riot  Commission,  which 
is.  I  believe,  expected  sometime  this 
weekend.  I  should  like  to  supplement 
those  remarks  with  some  selected  sta- 
tistics as  to  what  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  been  doing  through  various 


1960    1X3    1968    1969 


1.  Ft<»«ril  •«  to  the  poor  (ill  „  ^  ,,  t    ,.  c  tn 

ipuflOT) 9.5  12.5    24.6  2'.' 

1961    1964    1968  1969 

2.  Federal  oull»»5  lor  hMllh  (all 

a|«ncws) 4.1      5.1    13.9  15.6 

3    EducalK^  traininr  and  rolatsd                   .  ,    .,  .  n  j 

programs  (all  iioncief) 3.3     4.7    11.6  12.3 

4.  F(d«r*laidstourbantrs«s(ill  ».,<,,,•>» 

agtncws) 7.5      9.9    19.2  22  2 


Nott:  Thoss  rttms  cannot  bt  added  to  a  total  because  there  b 
duplication  involved;  (or  example,  the  education,  health,  ana 
tramine  programs  whch  aid  the  pooi  are  included  m  tneir 
respective  categories  and  in  the  poverty  catejory;  some  oi  me 
education  tunds  go  lor  educating  doctors,  and  these  expenditures 
are  uKluded  also  in  health. 
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SUMMARY  OF  SELECTED  DATA  ON  FEDERAL  AIDS  TO  THE 
POOR  AND  OTHER  DATA— Continued 

FISCAL  YEAR  1969  AS  A  PERCENT  OF  PRIOR  YEARS 


1969  1969  1969 
over  over  over 
1968        1964        1961 


1  Federal  aid  to  «!•  poor J...  +113  ' +220  »+290 

2  Fedeial  outlay  for  health +112  +305  +380 

3  Iducation,  training,  and  related 

programs l..  +106  +260  +370 

4  federal  aids  to  urban  areis- 4-..  +115  +224  +296 


1 1969  over  1963. 
- 1969  over  1960. 

The  tables  following  contain  supporting 
details  for  each  of  these  four  selected 
categories: 

l    FEDERAL  AID  TO  THE  POOR  (ALL  AGENCIES)  i 

(New  obligational  authority  for  Federal  funds;  expenditures  for 
trust  funds) 

[In  billions  St  dollarsi 

( 


Education 

Work  and  training 

Health       

Socal      insurance      trust      lifids 

(OASDI)   

Other  cnsh  benefit  payments. 
Other  social  wellare  and  econoi 

services 


1960    1963    1%8    1969 


0.1 
(-•) 
.6 

4.0 
4.3 


Total. 


Oi*iC 


0.1 
() 
.9 

5.3 
5.1 


2.3 
1.2 
4.1 

7.9 
6.7 


2.5 

1.6 
4.7 

8.9 
7.0 


.5      1.0      2.4       2.9 
9.5    12.5    24.6      27.7 


'  From  p  36  of  the  1969  budget.  Figures  for  fiscal  years  1961 
and  1964  are  not  immediately  aviaildble.  but  in  process  of  com- 
piliit:on. 

-  Less  than  JSO.OOO.OOO. 


J. 


2.  FEDERAL  OUTLAYS  FORIEALTH  (ALL  AGENCIES)  > 
(In  billions  Of  dollarsi 

1961    1964    1968    1969 


A.  Development  of  health  resources.    1.1      1.8     2. 8       3. 2 

Health  research 7      1.1      1.4        1.5 

Construction    and    medical 
education 4       .7      1.4       1.7 

B.  Provision  of  hospital  and  medical 

services p.    2.7      2.9    10.4      11.7 

Medicare i 5.1       5.8 

Medical  assistance  (inclsd- 

ing  medicaid) 3       .5      1.8       2.1 

Other  services  (mainly  VA 

andDOD) 2.4     2.4     3.5       3.8 

0.  Prevention  and  control  of  he4th 

problems 3       .4       .7         .7 

Total,  all  health  programs...    4.1      5.1    13.9      15.6 


■  Expenditures  for  both  Fedetsl  funds  and  trust  funds.  (See 
special  budget  analysis  of  Federal  health  programs  tor  further 
detail.) 

3.  FEDERAL  FUNDS  FOR  EDUCATION,  TRAINING.  AND 
RELATED  PROGRAMS  (ALL  AGENCIES)'  (BUDGET  AU- 
THORITY) 

|ln  billions  of  dollars] 

1961    1964    1968    1969 


Preschool,  elementary,  and  ac- 
ondary 0.6     0.7     2.9       3.0 

Higher  education 1.4     2.1      4.4       4.5 

Vxjtionai  education,  work  training, 
."tnd  other  adult  or  continuing  ed- 
ucation  1       .3      1.6       2.0 

Tidining  of  Federal  (jovernment 
personnel _...      .9      1.2      1.7       1.7 

Other I...     .3       .4     1.0       1.1 

ToUl,  all  programs .'....    3.3     4.7    11.6     12.3 


■Source:  The  special  budget  analysis  of  Federal  education, 
training,  and  related  programs;  1961  and  1964  figures  are 
obligations. 
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4.  FEDERAL  AIDS  TO  URBAN  AREAS:  GRANTS-IN-AID  AND 
DIRECT  PROGRAMS  (ALL  AGENCIES)' 

II  n  billions  of  dollarsi 


Agency 


1961    1964    1968    1969 


Department  of  Health,  Education 

and  Welfare 2.2  3.1  8.2  8.9 

Department  ot  Housing  and  Urban 

Development 3  .6  1.7  2.7 

Department  of  Transportation 1.6  2.0  2.4  2.9 

Veterans' Administration 1.8  1.7  2.4  2.6 

Office  ot  Economic  Opportunity 1.3  1.6 

Other  agencies 1.6  2.5  3.2  3.5 

Total,  all  agencies 7.5  9.9  19.2  22.2 


I  Source:  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 
Urban  areas  are  defined  to  include  communities  of  2,500  or  more. 


Fourth  District  Produces  Culinary  Artist 


HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

OP    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  29,  1968 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  always  been  proud  of 
the  accomplishments  of  the  people  of  the 
Fourth  Congressional  District  of  New 
Jersey — the  fine  mUk  produced  by  its 
dairy  farmers,  the  splendid  chinaware 
produced  by  the  great  Lenox  Co..  its  fine 
industrial  workers,  its  excellent  crafts- 
men, and  of  course,  due  to  the  fact  that 
it  includes  Princeton  University,  its  great 
contribution  to  the  intellectual  life  of 
the  Nation. 

I  now  have  learned  that  one  of  those 
whom  I  have  the  privilege  to  represent 
and  who.  incidentally,  is  an  employee  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
is  a  great  culinary  artist,  as  well  as  obvi- 
ously having  gourmet  tastes  and  excel- 
lent discrimination  when  it  comes  to  the 
choice  of  feminine  companionship. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  Austin  Patrick 
Sullivan.  Jr..  of  Georgetown  and  Prince- 
ton. N.J.,  whose  culinary  artistry  was 
praised  by  the  distinguished  food  editor 
of  the  Washington  Post.  Mrs.  Elinor  Lee. 
in  an  article  published  on  Leap  Year  Day. 
February  29. 1  have  not  had  the  pleasure 
of  tasting  Mr.  Sullivan's  famous  cheese- 
cake, although  I  have  heard  about  it, 
mostly  from  him.  However,  I  must  say 
that  the  menu  selected  by  Austin's 
betrothed.  Miss  Judy  Raab,  appeared  to 
be  most  excellent.  My  only  criticism  was 
that  part  of  the  menu,  in  addition  to  the 
cheesecake,  which  was  selected  by  Mr. 
Sullivan,  the  Chateau  Latour  1959.  This 
is  great  wine,  but  inappropriate,  as  every 
true  connoiseur  knows,  for  the  type  of 
menu  prepared  by  Miss  Raab.  To  have 
absolutely  fully  complemented  Miss 
Raab's  menu,  a  Latache  1959  or  a  Rose, 
preferably  Tavel,  would  have  been  just 
the  proper  accompaniment. 

I  include  Mrs.  Lee's  article  describing 
the  Leap  Year  Day  dinner: 

Leap  Yfah  Dinner  Mat  Pose  Question 
(By  Elinor  Lee) 

Leap  Year  Day.  Sadie  Hawkins.  Bachelors' 
Day — call  It  what  you  will,  today's  the  day. 
If  the  man  In  your  life  hasn't  popped  the 
question.  It's  your  privilege  to  do  the  pro- 
posing. 
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But  If  you'd  rather  be  subtle  about  It.  take 
a  tip  from  Judy  Raab  and  hook  him  with 
cooking. 

Judy  claims  the  way  to  a  man's  heart  Is 
via  the  kitchen.  Her  best  beau.  Austin  Sul- 
livan, agrees.  Together  they  planned  the  Leap 
Year  dinner  for  two  shown  in  the  picture. 

"Austin  chose  the  menu-^hls  favorite," 
said  blond,  brown-eyed  Judy,  who  works  for 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and 
shares  a  Georgetown  house  with  two  other 
girls. 

Austin,  legislative  specialist  with  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee,  has 
a  house  nearby.  He  and  Judy  share  an  In- 
terest In  Ice  hockey  ( he  plays  left  defense  for 
the  Washington  Chiefs)  as  well  as  In  gourmet 
food. 

Judy  likes  to  cook.  Austin  likes  to  eat.  For 
their  Leap  Year  dinner  (served  a  few  days 
early,  at  my  request),  he  chose  rack  of  lamb 
with  mint  Jelly,  fonds  d'artlchauts  au  naturel 
with  petlts  pols,  braised  celery,  cranberry 
rings,  new  p>otatoes  and  lossed  salad  with 
anchovy  dressing. 

Judy  prepared  everything  except  the  des- 
sert, an  Austin  specialty  called  Cheesecake 
Wlndyknowe  C'Wlndyknowe"  Is  the  name  of 
his  family  home  In  Princeton,  N.J.).  Austin 
also  brought  a  bottle  of  his  cherished  wine— 
Chateau  Latour  '59. 

Judy  set  the  table  In  front  of  the  fireplace 
in  living  room  of  her  home  while  dinner 
was  cooking.  Austin  lighted  the  candles  and 
took  care  of  the  serving. 

Did  she  pop  the  question  during  the  eve- 
ning? She  didn't  have  to.  Austin  did — three 
weeks  ago. 

CHEESECAKE  WINDTKNOWE 

Crust:  1  tablespoon  cinnamon.  2  table- 
spoons sugar,  2  cups  crushed  graham  crack- 
ers. 4  tablespoons  melted  butter. 

Mix  cinnamon  and  sugar  and  add  to 
crushed  graham  crackers.  Add  melted  butter 
and  mix.  Press  Into  a  9"  buttered,  spring- 
form  pan.  Put  in  refrigerator  to  cool. 

Filler:  3  eggs,  beaten.  1  cup  sugar.  3  (8  oz.) 
packages  of  cream  cheese,  IVi  pints  sour 
cream.  1  teaspKKin  lemon  Juice,  Rind  of  one 
lemon,  grated,  1  tablespoon  vanilla,  1  table- 
spoon melted  butter. 

Beat  sugar  Into  the  eggs.  Stir  in  cream 
cheese,  sour  cream  and  lemon  Juice.  Add 
lemon  rind  to  mixture.  Add  vanilla  and  beat 
until  smooth.  Fold  in  melted  butter.  Pour 
filling  into  prepared,  refrigerated  graham 
cracker  crust.  Bake  In  a  moderate  oven  (350 
degrees)  for  45  minutes.  Let  cool  and  refrig- 
erate for  several  hours. 


Critics  of  General  Westmoreland  Aren't 
Aware  of  Viet  Realities 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOtrSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  29.  1968 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  February  24  issue  of  the 
Washington  Post,  sage  columnist  Roscoe 
Drummond's  editorial  brings  out  some  of 
the  hidden  and  not  often  deliberated 
aspects  of  the  basic  U.S.  military  strategy 
in  Vietnam. 

The  success  and  failure  of  American 
military  operations  wUl  not  be  decided 
in  the  American  press  or  on  the  American 
campus.  They  will  ultimately  be  decided 
by  America's  fighting  men  in  the  field, 
led  by  General  Westmoreland  and  our 
dedicated  professional  military.  To  read 
only  one  side  of  the  story  so  continuously 
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does  disservice  to  our  military  leaders 
and  their  men. 

I  commend  this  article  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues. 

Cmmcs  OF  Gene«ai,  Wbstmorkland  Amx  Not 
AwAME  or  Virr  Realities 

Saigon.— One  good  way  to  measure  t.ie  tide 
of  battle  in  Vietnam  la  to  compare  the  scape- 
goat crltlclam  of  Gen.  William  Westmoreland 
from  home  with  the  realities  here. 

There  is  quite  a  difference. 

John  Kenneth  Galbr.ilth.  the  Harvard  pro- 
fessor and  head  of  the  ADA.  can  look  at 
Saigon  from  lO.OOO  miles  away  and  confi- 
dently predict  that  the  government  of  South 
Vietnam  will  fall  in  three  weeks. 

There  nre  voices  in  Washington  already 
calling  for  Gen.  Westmoreland  to  quit  or  else 
be  flred  on  the  grounds  that  he  can't  devise 
a  winning  strategy. 

Those  who  have  long  assumed  Communist 
conquest  of  South  Vietnam  would  be  a  trivial 
event  of  no  re:vl  concern  to  the  tJnlted  States 
are  eager  to  pounce  on  the  display  of  hidden 
VC  power  that  proves  that  all  is  lost,  and 
that  we  should  get  out  as  soon  a*  possible. 

Le:s  not  minimize  In  the  least  the  power 
and  poien*lal  of  Hanoi's  winter-spring  of- 
fensive. It  tMM  produced  a  military  and  large 
psychological  dividend. 

But  the  end  retiuns  are  not  in  yet.  It  Is 
much  too  soon  to  conclude  that  it  Is  going 
to  succeed — or  fall. 

The  VC  are  guilty  of  the  most  grotesque 
overcl.ums  of  what  they  have  beon  accom- 
plishing These  overclaims  should  be  printed: 
they  are  news.  But  we  dont  have  to  believe 

them.  „  , 

At  the  height  of  the  fighting  in  Saigon,  for 
example,  a  European  reporter  made  contact 
with  a  Vletcong  spokesman  who  told  him: 
•Its  clear  that  the  people  are  wUU  us.  That's 
why  we'll  conquer  the  capital  and  the  coun- 
try " 

That  statement  was  news— but  It  wasn't 
true  They  didn't  capture  the  capital.  They 
haven't  c.iptured  the  country  and  there  was 
virtually  no  evidence  anywhere  in  South 
Vietnam  that  ;he  people  wanted  to  be  Ub- 
erated  from  .inything  but  the  Vletcong. 

I  have  Just  read  a  transcript  of  a  typical 
tape  recording  which  the  Vletcong  had  pre- 
pared for  use  m  each  city  as  they  captured 
the  radio  station.  It  was  In  the  kit  or  a 
captured  Communist  cadre  leader. 

•The  people  are  rising  like  a  storm,"  pro- 
claimed the  Communist  broadcast  that  was 
never  delivered.  'Manv  units  of  the  armed 
forces  of  the  Thieu-Ky  puppet  regime  have 
Joined  in  an  uprising  throughout  the  South.' 

It  dldnt  happen. 

And  what  of  the  panic-suggestion  that 
the  United  States  ought  to  get  Gen.  West- 
moreland out  because  he  hasn't  devised  "a 
winning  strategy?" 

Why  did  Hanoi  turn  from  Its  strategy  of 
protracted  guerrilla  war  to  gamble  with  the 
strategy  of  frontal  confrontation  with  the 
U.S.  and  south  Vietnamese  forces?  Why  did 
Hanoi  stop  fighting  the  war  on  Its  own  terms 
and  start  fighting  the  war  on  our  terms? 

Certainly  not  because  its  strategy  of  pro- 
tracted war  was  winning.  It  was  the  West- 
moreland strategy  of  search  and  destroy, 
clear  and  hold,  and  the  air  pounding  in  the 
North  which  was  winning. 

The  fact  is  that  until  mid- 1966,  when  the 
U  S  aid  and  ground  forces  became  formid- 
able Hanoi  was  fighting  a  relaUvely  easy, 
painless  war  In  the  South.  It  wasn't  being 
hurt  much  at  home  and  the  VC  already  in 
the  South  were  doing  the  fighting  and  they 
were  winning  hands  down. 

But  from  mid- 1966  Hanoi  was  finding 
Itself  tighUng  a  costly,  painful  war.  The 
bombing  was  beginning  to  bite  deep.  The 
manpower  pinch  was  hurUng— 175.000  men 
were  needed  to  man  the  air  defense,  600,000 
were  needed  for  constant  repair  from 
bombing. 
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And  the  crucial  fact  which  reveals  how 
things  have  changed  for  Hanoi  is  that  in 
1965  only  5  per  cent  of  the  main  and  local 
Communist  forces  in  the  South  were  North 
Vietnamese  regulars.  By  late  1967.  60  per 
cent   were  North   Vietnamese   regulars. 

North  Vietnam  was  really  having  to  fight 
the  war  in  South  Vietnam  and  when  Hanoi 
begun  the  present  offensive  it  had  little  to 
show  for  it. 

It  was  Westmoreland's  strategy  which  was 
winning,  not  Hanoi's  strotegy  which  was 
winning. 


Public  Law  480  Helps  United  States  at 
Well  as  Needy 


February  29,  1968 

wages  of  people  In  such  export-related 
Industries  as  transporting,  handling, 
processing,  packeiglng.  forwarding,  in- 
suring. And  by  helping  needy  countries 
buy  the  time  required  for  economic  de- 
velopment. Public  Law  480  is  laying  the 
foundation  for  future  commercial  sales 
of  U.S.  farm  products. 

So  while  'we  are  helping  others  we  are 
also  helping  ourselves.  It  is  a  program 
the  whole  Nation  can  well  support. 


febniarij  29,  1968 
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CITE  Helps  Negro  Worker  Find  a  Job- 
Stick  to  It 


HON.  FRANK  E.  EVANS 

OF    COI.DRADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  29.  1968 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Public  Law  480  food  aid  program  not  only 
is  helping  to  win  the  world's  war  on 
himger  but  it  also  is  helping  our  balance 
of  payments  and  laying  the  foundation 
for  future  commercial  exports. 

The  aid  provided  through  concessional 
sales  arrangements  to  the  victims  of 
famine,  earthquakes,  and  other  calami- 
ties in  the  form  of  outright  donations, 
has  been  well  publicized.  This  has  truly 
been  a  remarkable,  unprecedented,  gen- 
erous use  of  our  agricultural  resources. 

But  less  publicized  and  perhaps  less 
imderstood  by  many  people  in  the  United 
States  is  what  Public  Law  480  has  meant 
to  this  country,  in  its  contribution  to  our 
export  program,  its  significant  balance- 
of-payments  help,  its  market-building 
attributes. 

We  in  the  wheat  State  of  Colorado  cer- 
tainly know  what  Public  Law  480  has 
meant  to  us.  Exports  absorb  over  half  of 
U.S.  wheat  production.  Half  or  more  of 
this  wheat  is  moving  under  Public  Law 
480.  Better  than  4  billion  bushels  of 
wheat  have  been  shipped  under  the  pro- 
gram. Wheat  or  wheat  flour  accoimts  for 
approximately  $7  billion  worth,  almost 
half  of  the  market  value  of  all  Public 
Law  480  shipments. 

Wheat  continues  to  be  the  major  com- 
modity exported  under  Public  Law  480. 
Of  the  $89  fnillion  worth  of  commodities 
programed  to  date  in  1968.  wheat  rep- 
resents $29  million — about  one-third  of 
the  total. 

Almost  one- fourth  of  U.S.  agricultural 
exports  are  Public  Law  480  exports.  More 
than  $17  billion  worth  of  our  farm  prod- 
ucts have  moved  under  the  program. 
They  have  represented  a  substantial  part 
of  our  favorable  agricultural  trade  bal- 
ance, now  in  excess  of  $2  billion 
annually. 

Our  overall  economy  in  benefiting 
from  the  balance-of-payments  help  we 
are  getting  from  our  agricultural  ex- 
ports under  Public  Law  480.  Since  1960 
$1.4  billion  in  foreign  currencies  gener- 
ated under  the  program  have  been  used 
instead  of  dollars  to  pay  embassy  ex- 
penses, defray  cosU  of  market  develop- 
ment, and  pay  for  other  U.S.  Ciovern- 
ment  outlays  abroad.  Also,  in  addition 
to  adding  to  the  income  of  our  farm- 
ers, the  program  adds  to  the  profits  and 


HON.  WILUAM  A.  STEIGER 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  29.  1968 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  much  attention  of  late  has  been 
given  to  the  need  for  jobs  for  the  unem- 
ployed and  underprivileged.  It  is  an  ap- 
propriate concern  for  the  country,  be- 
cause effective  programs  aimed  at  flnding 
the  right  man  for  the  right  job  are  essen- 
tial. 

This  is  particularly  true  for  maiiy 
minority  group  individuals  for  whom  in- 
tensive interest  has  been  shown..  The 
President's  recently  announced  jobs  pro- 
t;ram  is  such  an  effort. 

Wisconsin  has  had  a  longstanding  tra- 
dition in  its  efforts  to  insure  equal  op- 
portunity as  well  as  the  pioneering  pro- 
grams it  has  instituted  in  many  fleld.s. 

The  Department  of  Industrj',  Labor, 
and  Human  Relations  has  begun  a  pro- 
gram in  Wisconsin  designed  to  meet  the 
critical  needs  of  the  disadvantaged.  It  is 
called  CITE  and  its  approach  once  again 
shows  Wisconsin's  leadership. 

As  a  part  of  my  remarks.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
include  at  this  point  an  article  from  the 
Milwaukee  Sentinel  by  Steve  Tatarsky 
which  describes  this  program: 
CITE  Helps  Negro  Worker  Pino  a  Job — Stick 
TO  It 
( By  Steve  Tatarsky) 

The  first  Negro  ever  hired  by  one  suburban 
industrial  plant  had  a  lot  of  trouble  with  his 
new  job. 

He  worked  steadily  for  three  weeks,  then 
failed  to  show  up  one  day  because  he  was 
afraid  his  past  legal  problems  would  catch 
.  up  with  him. 

The  worlcer's  history  of  problems  was  a 
challenge  to  the  Community  Involvement 
Toward  Employ abUity  (CITE)  project  from 
which  he  had  graduated. 

CITE  aide  Keith  Scott  had  his  own  lawyer 
go  to  bat  for  the  troubled  worker  and  en- 
couraged him  to  go  back  to  the  Job.  Problems 
solved,  the  patient  employer  took  the  man 
back.  He  still  is  on  the  job. 

•  The  company  is  opening  a  new  plant  and 
they  plan  to  hire  more  Negroes,"  Scott  said. 

CITE  is  a  program  of  the  state  department 
of  industry<  labor  and  human  relations.  Men 
and  women  spend  two  weeks  In  CITE  classes 
at  the  state  office  buUding  and  then  are  re- 
ferred to  jobs  in  industry  and  business. 

CITE  helps  only  persons  with  deep  per- 
sonal problems  and  spotty  employment 
records. 

So  far  at  least  19  industries,  businesses  and 
Institutions  in  Wauwatosa.  West  Ailis.  Glen- 
dale.  Brookfleld.  Butler.  West  Milwaukee,  and 
Brown  Deer  have  hired  CITE  graduates.  An- 


other  80   employers   in   the  city   also   have 
taken  part. 

■I'd  say  that  lOC;,  Of  our  enroUees  have 
had  some  problems  they  would  like  to  for- 
get.' said  CITE  director  Earl  A.  Helse.  Helse 
also  Is  supervisor  of  staff  training  and  In- 
dustry services  of  the  Wisconsin  state  em- 
plovment  service. 

Persons  who  go  into  CITE  do  not  have  the 
education  or  sUlls  often  needed  to  get  jobs. 
But  CITE  finds  the  enrollees  with  potential 
to  learn  and  go  to  work.  Helse  said. 

CITE  is  similar  to  many  antipoverty  pro- 
grams. The  aides  who  work  with  the  jobless 
themselves  have  had  employment  problems 
in  the  past.  "They  understand  and  relate  to 
the  CITE  trainee,"  Helse  said.  Individualized 
instruction  and  counseling  so  far  has  pro- 
duced happier  people  as  well  as  a  good  record 
of  steering  people  into  jolje,  he  said. 

The  program,  like  most  projects  aimed  at 
helping  the  long-term  unemployed  and  dis- 
advantaged, also  has  liad  Its  failures.  Two 
CITE  graduates  now  liave  disappeared  from 
Milwaukee  and  are  being  sought  by  police. 
Others  have  not  been  able  to  stay  on  the  job. 
But  the  latest  program  statistics  show  that 
of  the  tirst  248  graduates  in  eight  classes, 
47      now  are  employed. 

Of  the  117  persons  employed,  17  also  are 
going  to  vocational  school  at  night  to  try  to 
improve  themselves  even  more.  Helse  said, 
.\nother  CITE  class  graduated  last  Dec.  29. 
but  because  of  the  holiday  and  the  cold 
weather,  the  employment  records  of  that 
class  are  not  representative,  Helse  said.  The 
10th  class  of  30  now  Is  in  training. 

Helse  pointed  out  that  jobs  were  not  the 
only  goal  of  the  program.  CITE  also  helps 
people  with  educational  and  emotional  prob- 
lems. Twenty-one  persons  are  back  in  school. 
Twenty-three  are  taking  in-depth  counseling 
and  8  are  In  vocational  rehabilitation 
programs. 

Another  three  are  Iti  the  job  corps  or  in 
military  service. 

This  leaves  76  who  have  gone  into  the 
elglit  CITE  classes  and  are  not  employed  or 
la  other  training.  Of  these.  13  dropped  out 
before  graduation. 

Besides  the  two  who  are  being  sought  by 
police,  four  others  are  in  jail.  Fourteen  per- 
sons quit  or  were  laid  off  jobs  but  are  seek- 
in?  other  work.  Thirteen  moved  out  of  the 
Milwaukee  area.  7  said  they  had  other  plans, 
18  E.\id  they  still  were  trying  to  find  jobs  and 
5  were  not  working  because  of  pregnancy, 
illness  or  injury. 

The  project  is  operating  the  first  10  classes 
on  a  budget  of  $50,000.  Approval  has  been 
granted  lor  another  10  classes  and  a  $56,000 
budget.  Joseph  C.  Pagan,  director  of  the  state 
department.  Is  seeking  funds  from  the  $1 
million  approved  by  the  legislature  for  Mil- 
waukee core  area  problems  to  expand  CITE. 

Heise  said  efforts  also  were  underway  to 
obtain  some  federal  funds  under  a  depart- 
ment of  labor  program. 

CITE  trainees  are  taught  money  manage- 
ment, how  to  take  interviews  and  tests,  how 
to  travel  In  the  community  and  other  basics. 
Most  of  the  trainees  are  In  the  20  to  35 
age  bracket.  The  oldest  trainee  was  65.  the 
youngest  18.  Most  have  been  in  their  middle 
and  upper  twenties. 

Trainees  are  referred  to  CITE  from  various 
welfare,  antipoverty  and  social  agencies 
throughout  the  area.  Most  CITE  trainees  are 
Negro,  with  some  Spanish-Americans,  Helse 
said. 

"We  have  found  that  the  education  most 
of  our  people  have  Is  rather  meaningless, 
particularly  If  they  received  it  in  the  south," 
Heise  said. 

CITE's  efforts  do  not  end  when  a  man 
is  placed  in  the  job.  There  often  are  prob- 
lems— like  those  of  the  first  Negro  ever 
placed  in  the  one  suburban  plant. 

Some  persons  are  faced  with  garnish- 
ments, demands  for  alimony  and  other  de- 
mands as  soon  as  otbers  find  out  they  are 
working.  "We  have  to  help  these  people  face 
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these  problems,  solve   them  and  encourage 
them  to  stay  on  the  job."  Helse  said. 

The  types  of  jobs  CITE  graduates  are  get- 
ting range  from  clerical  and  sales  to  service, 
trades  and  construction  jobs.  Pay  has  been 
ranging  from  $1.25  to  $3.60  an  hour. 

Helse  said  employers  in  both  the  suburbs 
and  the  city  had  made  great  efforts  to  help 
CITE  graduates  when  they  str^rt  work. 

Persons  referred  to  CITE  r.iten  have  given 
up  on  other  agencies  and  programs.  ••When 
they  walk  in  the  door,  the  first  thing  we  do 
is  let  them  know  that  someone  is  interested 
in  them."  Heise  said. 

Many  of  these  people  come  in  with  great 
hostilities.  "•We  had  one  man  who  came  to 
class  one  day,  called  everyone  dirty  names, 
and  stalked  out.  We  never  thought  he  would 
come  back  .  .  .  but  he  did  and.  most  Impwr- 
lant,  the  class  accepted  what  he  had  done. 
This  acceptance  helped  in  his  rehabilita- 
tion," Helse  said.  Informal  group  sessions 
are  used  to  emphasize  this  acceptance  feel- 
ing. 

CITE  trainees  spend  two  or  three  days  just 
getting  some  of  their  feelings  off  their  chest. 
But  this  therapy  continues  throughout  the 
two  weeks  and  Into  the  job  Itself. 

Part  of  the  problem  of  training  the  Job- 
less Is  that  tile  "so-called  middle  class"  does 
not  understand  that  some  people  have  no 
knowledge  of  basic  needs  for  getting  and 
holding  a  job,  Helse  said. 

••We  had  a  man  placed  In  a  Job  who  one 
day  took  off  to  visit  his  sick  child  In  the 
south  without  telling  his  boss.  When  he  came 
back  he  remembered  that  he  learned  in  class 
that  he  was  not  supposed  to  do  this. 

'•When  he  went  back  to  work  and  apolo- 
gized, the  employer  recognized  that  the  man 
had  the  strength  of  character  to  admit  his 
mistake  and  took  him  back  on  the  job." 
Heise  related. 

"We  have  had  people  who  were  afraid  to  go 
to  the  doctor  so  it  has  taken  them  days  to 
keep  appointments." 

No-w  aides  work  with  these  people. 
"We  feel  that  industry  as  well  as  the  pub- 
lic in  general  has  to  help  people  learn  con- 
ventional behavior."  Heise  said. 

'•I  do  not  believe  in  a  subculture  of  people. 
The  disadvantaged  aspire  to  reach  the  atti- 
tudes and  economic  position  of  the  middle 
class.  All  this  means  is  acceptance.  The  dis- 
advantaged strive  to  be  like  others,  to  do 
things  and  have  things  like  others.  What  Is 
needed  most  Is  understanding  and  acceptance 
by  their  peers  and  by  society."  he  said. 

"As  for  the  past  records  of  the  people,  it 
really  is  not  important  what  happened  in 
the  past.  What  Is  Important  is  what  the  per- 
son can  do  now  and  in  the  future."  he  snid. 
"Sure  there  have  been  exploiters  in  our 
program.  The  pay  is  not  much,  only  $50  a 
week  for  persons  with  dependents  and  only 
$20  for  ones  without  dependents.  .  .  .  One 
man  went  through  two  weeks  and  then  told 
us  he  was  Just  trying  to  pick  up  ideas  for 
his  own  project."  Heise  said. 

Under  the  chairmanship  of  Joseph 
Pagan,  the  Department  of  Industry, 
Labor,  and  Human  Relations  and  the 
Wisconsin  State  Employment  Service 
has,  I  believe,  begun  a  program  worthy 
of  our  attention. 

In  addition  to  CITE,  the  Department 
has  also  initiated  a  Supervisory  Sensi- 
tivity Triaining  Program  which  is 
another  facet  of  their  reasoned  and 
viable  attack  on  the  problems  of  minority 
groups.  These  two  programs  together 
represent  a  creative  and  effective  ap- 
proach to  a  problem  that  we  in  Congress 
and  employers  and  employees  through- 
out the  country  face. 

I  include  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  a 
brief  description  of  the  Supervisory 
Training  Program: 
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Supervisory    Sensitivitv   Training — A   Mil- 
waukee Management  Program 

A  series  of  sensitivity  seminars  for  execu- 
tives of  business  and  Industry  is  being  con- 
ducted in  Milwaukee  to  help  employers  Im- 
prove procedures  for  inducting  work  recruits 
from  minority  groups  Into  successful,  con- 
tinued employment. 

Co-sponsored  by  the  Metropolitan  Mil- 
waukee Association  of  Commerce,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  Extension  Division,  the 
Wisconsin  Department  of  Industry.  Labor 
and  Human  Relations,  and  the  Milwaukee 
Voluntary  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Council,  the  program  is  a  community  project 
for  sensitizing  management  to  the  limita- 
tions of  "disadvantaged"  work  candidates. 

The  first  seminar,  which  began  October  3 
and  continued  through  October  19,  1967 
enrolled  22  personnel  managers  and  training 
directors  from  17  of  Milwaukee's  major  com- 
panies. The  participants,  in  turn,  are  con- 
ducting or  developing  comparable  programs 
for  first  li7ie  i:uperiisors  in  their  own  com- 
panies. 

The  program  is  based  on  the  premise  that 
the  supervisory  function  Is  one  of  the  most 
dynamic  forces  In  management  and  that  one 
of  the  most  important  attributes  possessed  by 
today's  supervisor  Is  skill  In  Interpersonal 
relations.  While  company  training  programs 
are  increasingly  meeting  this  need,  skill  in 
handling  inter-racial  relationships  has  been 
almost  entirely  neglected.  The  Milwaukee 
supervisory  sensitivity  seminars  are  attempt- 
ing to  provide  this  by : 

1.  Developing  In  selected  members  of  com- 
pany management  an  Increased  sensitivity 
to  the  life  reality,  expectations,  and  behavior 
of  a  company's  work  force  drawn  from  Mil- 
waukee's minority  groups. 

2.  Developing  a  cadre  of  trainers  in  Mil- 
waukee area  companies  which  can  Implement 
programs  on  their  own  premises  relevant  to 
this  type  of  training. 

3.  Developing  a  methodology  so  that  this 
teaching  can  be  done  by  the  companies  them- 
selves or  through  an  organization  selected 
by  the  sponsoring  groups. 

Two  companies  whlcli  participated  in  the 
first  seminar  have  already  begun  supervisory 
sensitivity  programs,  and  other  companies 
liave  programs  In  the  planning  stage.  A  sec- 
ond sensitivity  seminar  for  top-level  Indus- 
trial personnel  is  now  scheduled  to  begin 
March  11,  based  upon  the  successful  first 
series  which  included  30  hours  devoted  to 
learning  about  the  living  conditions,  family 
customs,  problem  situations  and  psychologi- 
cal background  of  Milwaukee's  minority 
group  residents  including  the  Spanish 
speaking. 

The  sponsor  groups  believe  that  the  mod- 
ern executive,  to  be  truly  efficient,  must 
understand  as  much  about  feelings  as  ho 
does  about  facts,  and  that  this  attitude  and 
concern  can  be  taught  to  all  levels  of  per- 
sonnel with  Incalculable  benefits  to  everyone 
concerned. 


Congressman  Gilbert  Protests  Arms  to 
Jordan 


HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  29,  1968 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
shocked  at  the  announcement  of  the  re- 
sumption of  American  arms  shipments 
to  the  Kingdom  of  Jordan.  I  am  not  im- 
pressed by  the  blackmail  implicit  in  the 
argument  that  if  the  United  States  does 
not  supply  arms  to  Jordan,  then  that 
country  will  fall  into  the  Soviet  orbit. 
The  United  States  has  no  business  fur- 
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nishlng  arms  to  Arab  states  until  they 
consent  to  negotiate  a  peace  settlement 
with  Israel.  As  long  as  Jordan  maintains 
that  it  will  not  make  peace  with  Israel, 
we  must  not  fuel  the  fires  of  war  with 
our  guns  and  bullets.  Jordan  needs  our 
encouragement  to  make  peace.  Our  arms 
assistance  instead  oflers  encouragement 
to  resume  the  war.  I  do  not  think  that 
this  decision  by  our  Government  con- 
tributes in  any  way  to  stability  in  the 
Middle  East  I  do  not  believe  it  serves 
the  national  interest  of  the  United 
States.  I  regard  it  as  a  mistake  and  I 
believe  that  experience  will  show  that 
our  best  policy  lies  in  contributing  to 
tranquillity  and  not  to  the  explosive  po- 
tential of  the  Middle  East. 


More  Attention  Needed  For  War  on 
Hanger 


HON.  JOHN  G.  DOW 

OF    NrW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  29.  1968 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Robert  M. 
Koch,  executive  director  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  World  Food  Crisis,  made  an 
outstanding  statement  yesterday  before 
the  Agriculture  Committee,  which  is 
holding  hearings  on  Public  Law  480.  food 
for  peace. 

American  agriciUture  has  been  ex- 
tremely successful  in  feeding  our  own 
population  and  can  play  a  vital  role  in 
helping  our  fellow  nations  in  solving 
hunger  problems  and  promoting  self- 
help  programs.  It  is  my  feeling  that  if 
we  do  not  apply  ourselves  to  this  prob- 
lem, the  continuing  population  increases 
and  resulting  masses  of  undernourished 
people  will  be  easy  victims  for  exploiU- 
tion. 

I  am  pleased  to  commend  my  col- 
leagues' attention  to  this  very  fine  state- 
ment which  presents  strong  arguments 
for  our  serious  consideration  of  the  war 
on  hunger. 

Mr.  Koch's  statement  follows: 
Statement   or   Rob««t   M.   Koch.   ExtcUTive 

Ddjector.  Committee  on  the  World  Food 

Crisis.  Inc  ,  Washington.  DC.  Before  the 

House  CoMMrrrEE  on  Agriculture.  Pebru- 

ART  28.  \968 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  Members  of  this  Com- 
mittee, It  Is  a  real  privilege  for  me  to  appear 
before  you  in  my  capacity  as  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  Committee  On  The  World  Pood 
Crisis  to  support  extension  of  the  Pood  Por 
Peace  Act  of  1966 — commonly  known  as  Pub- 
lic Law  480— for  3  years  or  more. 

First.  I  want  to  say  that  the  entire  mem- 
bership of  our  Committee,  as  well  as  the 
more  than  700  delegates  to  the  Second  In- 
ternational Conference  on  War  On  Hunger 
which  we  called  last  Tuesday  here  In  Wash- 
ington, are  appreciative  of  your  participation. 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  that  of  Congressman 
Dole.  Your  conUlbutlons  to  our  LeglslaUve 
Panel  were  invaluable. 

Participants  who  came  from  all  aroiuad 
the  globe,  as  well  as  from  nearly  every  State 
were  almost  unanimous  as  to  the  reasons  for 
and  the  scope  of  the  problems  facing  the 
World. 

They  certainly  were  unanimous  In  feeling 
that  there  can  be  no  effective  program  to 
esUbllsh  Peace  In  the  World  which  does  not 
encompass   plans    to   adequately   solve    our 
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population  and  food  crisis.  As  Ambassador 
Sol  Llnowltz  said  at  our  ftnai  Banquet  Ses- 
sion. "Rarely  has  any  International  confer- 
ence— on  any  subject — had  the  unanimity 
that  marked  yours  today." 

Before  going  further.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  offer  to  your  Committee  copies 
of  the  prepared  papers  presented  last  Tues- 
day for  such  use  as  you  would  care  to  make 
of  them. 

As  you  who  were  there  know,  and  as  we 
have  all  heard  at  recent  Hearings  on  this 
complex  subject,  practically  no  one  objects 
U)  the  goals  but  some  differ  as  to  the  method 
of  obtaining  them.  They  agree  with  the 
Presidents  statement  in  his  Agricultural 
Message  when  he  said  In  relation  to  the 
world  food  situation:  "The  clock  continues  to 
tick  m  the  developing  nations — as  the 
shadow  of  hunger  threatens  to  turn  into  a 
nightmare  of  famine  .  .  .  This  (Pood  for 
Freedom »  lifeline  of  hope  to  the  needy  of  the 
world  cannot  be  withdrawn. 

May  I  say  that  most  of  us  were  very  much 
encouraged  by  the  passage  of  the  1966  Act. 
With  Its  relatively  abundant  funds — those 
authorized  to  l>e  appropriated,  plus  those 
carried  over — many  of  us  expected  quite  sub- 
stantial accomplishments.  Frankly,  we  were 
quite  disturbed  at  the  effect  on  American 
agriculture 

Some  of  us  did  not  realize  that  there  were 
insufficient  safeguards  to  adequately  protect 
the  American  farmer  from  the  serious  price- 
depressing  effect  of  permltung  production 
called  for  to  meet  these  "War  on  Hunger"  re- 
quirements to  conunlngle  In  market  chan- 
nels with  the  regular  conunerclal  supplies 

And.  we  urge  the  Congress  to  pass  whatever 
legislation  Is  necessary  to  see  that  he  never 
again  is  hurt  when  he  responds  to  his  Gov- 
ernment's request 

As  everyone  on  your  Committee  knows, 
never  In  the  history  of  our  Nation  have  the 
farmers  failed  to  perform  when  asked  to  do 
so  by  their  Government.  And.  all  too  fre- 
quently, temporary  benefits  have  not  only 
been  lost  but  they  have  su-Tered  for  decades 
afterward  from  "surplus  supply  '  as  meas- 
ured against  "effective  demand." 

This  War  on  Hunger,  or  Plght  for  Peace, 
or  whatever  you  want  to  call  It,  Is  the  con- 
cern of  aU  the  people  and  the  cost  should 
come  out  of  the  Federal  Treasury  and  be 
borne  by  all  taxpayers  Just  as  we  finance 
our  Military  Wars. 

Our  Committee  was  organized  Just  a  little 
over  two  years  ago  by  a  group  of  us  who  felt 
that  a  "citizens  group"  without  any  par- 
ticular program  to  emphasize,  should  be 
formed  to  mobilize  grass  roots  support  for 
an  all-out  War  on  Hunger. 

The  overriding  goal  was — and  Is — to  Im- 
prove the  prospect  of  Peace.  We  firmly  be- 
lieve the  forces  at  work  can  be  devasutlng. 
We  must  help  the  underdeveloped  nations 
find  the  roads  to  self-help  programs.  If  we 
do  not,  the  population  explosion  and  the 
resulting  masses  of  undernourished,  un- 
educated people  will  become  hordes  of  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  people  easily  exploited 
by  leaders  who  will  only  have  to  promise  a 
better  life — not  actually  provide  It. 

The  following  statistics  seem  to  me  to 
prove  conclusively  that  Peace  in  the  World 
Is  attainable. 

In  1958.  there  were  23  prolonged  In- 
surgencies going  on  In  the  world;  by  1966, 
there  were  40.  Furthermore,  the  total  num- 
ber of  outbreaks  of  violence  has  Increased 
every  year.  In  1968,  there  went  34;  In  1965. 
there  were  68. 

Most  significantly,  there  is  a  measurable 
relationship  between  the  Incidents  of  violence 
and  the  economic  status  of  the  countries 
involved.  The  nations  categorized  by  the 
World  Bank,  as  per  capita  Income,  are:  rich, 
middle  Income,  poor,  and  very  poor. 

The  "rich"  nations  are  those  with  a  per 
capita  Income  of  (TSO  per  year  and  up.  The 
United  SUtes  level  is  upwards  of  $2700.  76% 
of  the  world's  wealth  Is  possessed  by  27  of 
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these  "rich"  nations,  although  only  251   of 
the  world's  population. 

However,  only  one  of  these  "rich"  nations 
has  gone  through  a  major  Internal  upheaval 
since  1958 

On  the  other  hand,  the  economic  scale, 
however,  shows  another  story.  Of  the  "very 
poor"  nations — those  with  a  per  c.iplta  In- 
come of  under  $100  a  year — which  total  38 
nations,  no  less  than  32  have  endured  sig- 
nificant conflicts.  History  shows  that  these 
nations  have  undergone  an  average  of  two 
major  outbreaks  of  violence,  per  country, 
over  an  8-year  period.  To  be  sure,  this  is  a 
significant  amount  of  conflict  and  predomi- 
nantly of  a  prolonged  nature. 

In  the  case  of  the  other  two  categories 
"the  poor,  and  the  middle  Income"  nations, 
the  trend  holds  constantly  true  The  statistics 
of  serious  violence  for  these  two  categories, 
since  1958.  are:  871  of  the  "very  poor" 
n.itlons,  691  of  the  "poor"  nations,  and  48'. 
of  the  "middle  Income"  nations 

Therefore,  there  Is  no  question  but  that 
it  Is  a  fact  that  there  Is  an  undeniable  rela- 
tionship between  violence  and  economic 
backwardness.  And  the  trend  of  such  violence 
Is  up — not  down. 

We  have  all  heard  the  literally  staggering 
statistics  about  the  millions  of  people  that 
are  being  added  to  the  World.  Most  of  us 
really  can't  think  In  terms  of  millions  and 
billions — or  maybe  I  should  simply  say.  I 
can't  But  when  I  heard  Ambassador  Llnowltz 
descrllje  the  problem  on  the  basis  of  every 
60  seconds.  I  found  I  could  visualize  It  better. 
He  said.  "During  the  next  60  seconds.  200  hu- 
man beings  will  be  born  on  this  earth.  160  of 
them  will  be  colored — black,  brown,  yellow, 
red.  About  half  will  be  dead  before  they  are 
a  year  old.  Of  those  who  survive,  approxi- 
mately half  will  be  dead  before  they  reach 
their  sixteenth  birthday.  The  survivors  whi 
live  past  16.  will  have  a  life  expectancy  of 
about  30  years.  They  will  be  hungry,  tired, 
sick  most  of  their  lives.  Only  a  few  of  them, 
if  that  many,  will  learn  to  read  or  write 
They  win  till  the  soil,  working  for  landlords, 
living  in  tents  or  mud  huts.  They — as  their 
fathers  before  them— will  lie  naked  under 
the  open  skies  of  Asia.  Africa  and  Laim 
America — waiting,  watching,  hoping — Btar\- 
Ing. 

"These  are  our  fellow  human  beings,  our 
neighbors.  If  you  will.  Is  It  any  wonder  that 
despair  and  revolt  at  hunger,  envy  and,  even 
anger,  over  the  Inequality  of  life.  Is  the  most 
urgent  political  economic  fact  of  our  day.' ' 

Many  feel  that  our  Christian  heritage  de- 
mands our  concern  for  our  fellow  man — and. 
I  yield  to  no  man  In  the  desire  to  help  the 
underprivileged — yet  It  seems  to  me  that  all 
we  advocate  Is  In  our  own  self-interest. 

Nearly  everyone  will  agree  we  cannot  pull 
back  to  our  shores  and  attempt  to  enjoy 
our  affluence.  Possibly,  all  of  us  In  this  room 
could  live  to  enjoy  relative  freedom  from 
•  World  problems  for  a  few  years  If  we  did 
this.  But  what  a  legacy  to  bequeath  our 
children   and   future   generations! 

The  more  than  10.000  organizations  and 
Individuals  associated  with  us  share  a  desire 
to  work  together  for  a  better  World.  Some 
would  emphasize  population  control,  some 
would  Increase  the  teams  of  trained  experts 
now  fanning  out  through  the  World  under 
the  supervision  of  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities; others  would  Increase  the  agri- 
business projects  of  new  installations,  bet- 
ter distribution  facilities,  etc.,  etc.  But,  I 
would  like  to  stress,  ALL  would  Increase  oiu- 
total  effort.  Furthermore,  I  must  emphasize 
that  all  of  us  who  organized  this  Conunlt- 
tee  were  literally  astounded  that  the  grass 
roots  seemed  to  be  "way  ahead  of  us. 

Our  first  Conference  was  not  only  well- 
attended  by  experts  In  every  field  associated 
with  the  problem,  but  many  others  who 
were  unable  to  be  present,  wrote  offering 
their  cooperation.  And,  as  you  know,  your 
tarmtT  Chairman  gave  thU  meeting  credit 
for  sUmuUtlng  much  of  his  thUiklng  which 
went  into  his  War  on  Hunger  BUI. 
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Before  I  go  any  further,  let  me  emphasize 
that  our  name  seems  to  give  some  the 
wrong  impression. 

While  we  firmly  believe  that  the  American 
farmer  can  play  a  leading  role  In  this  na- 
tional effort  to  obtain  and  maintain  Peace, 
we  must  not  overstress  this  facet  of  the  many 
needed  to  reach  the  ultimate  goal.  Popula- 
tion control.  In  some  form,  Is  absolutely 
essential.  And  no  one  on  this  Committee 
believes  that  American  agriculture  should 
try  to  feed  the  World.  But,  In  the  interim 
of  helping  developing  nations  solve  their 
hunger  problems,  American  agriculture  can 
be  a  most  useful  tool  In  promoting  self-help 
programs. 

Everyone  attending  the  Conference  was 
most  conscious  of  the  dollar  drain  on  this 
Nation  for  Its  many  efforts  throughout  the 
World— and.  of  course,  particularly  now  with 
the  Vietnamese  War.  However,  the  question 
was  asked  over  and  over,  "why  can't  we  send 
bushels  and  tons  of  foodstuffs  overseas  with- 
out hurting  our  dollar  balance?" 

U  we  can  protect  the  American  farmer, 
and  If  we  can  send  food  overseas  without 
hurting  the  Balance  of  Payments,  then  It 
seems  to  some  of  us  that  we  ought  to  take 
a  real  hard  look  at  the  alternatives.  If  we 
don't  wage  an  all-out  War  on  Hunger. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  why  this 
Niitlon  Is  such  an  outstanding  producer  of 
food  Is  because  of  our  Land  Grant  Colleges 
and  collaborating  County  Extension  Agents. 
True,  we  have  teams  of  land  grant  college 
experts  around  the  globe  now.  But,  In  my 
opinion,  we  have  only  scratched  the  surface 
of  this  "facet." 

To  those  who  say  that  we  should  have 
more  help  from  other  Nations,  we  agree. 

However,  we  are  not  alone  and  very  sub- 
stantial progress  has  been  made.  So  much  so 
that  the  "prophets  of  gloom"  have  already 
been  proven  wrong.  It  was  my  privilege  to 
present  a  Citation  from  our  Committee  to 
the  Philippine  Republic  and  President  Fer- 
dinand Marcos  through  two  Filipinos  at  our 
Luncheon  last  Tuesday. 

Philippine  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
D.  L.  Umall,  and  Andres  de  la  Cruz,  a  Phil- 
ippine farmer  who  has  made  a  remarkable 
record,  accepted  the  Citation  In  behalf  of 
President  Marcos. 

Under  Secretary  Umall  told  the  dramatic 
story  of  this  farmer  who  used  the  new 
"miracle"  rice  developed  by  the  International 
Rice  Research  Institute,  and  financed  Jointly 
by  the  Ford  and  Rockefeller  Foundations. 
His  Income  went  up  from  $63.00  to  $725.00 
per  crop  from  1.8  hectares  of  land  (about  4.5 
acres ) . 

This  Is  not  Just  an  Isolated  case  history.  As 
Dr.  Umall  said,  "Except  for  a  few  years,  the 
Philippines  has.  since  1910,  Imported  bil- 
lions of  pesos  worth  of  rice."  Then  he  re- 
ported they  would  have  a  surplus  of  rice 
stocks  of  475,000  metric  tons  by  June  1968. 
Here  Is  a  developing  Nation  that  has  proved 
that  they  can  be  helped  to  help  themselves. 
But.  listen  again  to  his  words:  "Mr.  de  la 
Cruz's  happy  story  might  be  said  to  have 
started  one  hot  afternoon  when  an  agri- 
cultural extension  fieldman  (one  of  780  AID- 
tinanced  technicians)  paid  him  a  visit."*  He 
then  went  on  to  recount  the  de  la  Cruz 
story. 

Again.  I  refer  back  to  the  many  "facets" 
of  the  total  problem.  One  of  the  key  points 
In  this  success  story  was  a  good  government 
"climate",  as  well  as  a  natural  one.  The 
government  had  pegged  the  price  at  $4.00  In- 
stead of  $3.00  per  bag  of  44  kilos  of  rice.  AU 
too  frequently  there  Is  relatively  little  In- 
centive In  undeveloped  nations  for  the  farm- 
ers to  make  the  effort  to  increase  production. 
And  then  there  are  problems  of  credit,  fer- 
tilizer, distribution,  etc. 

Our  Committee  Is  very  conscious  of  the 
need  and  wants  to  urge  that  a  well-rounded 
program.  Including  active  participation  of 
voluntary   agencies,   the   agribusiness   com- 
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munlty,  as  well  as  those  previously  men- 
tioned, Is  the  only  way  we  can  be  sure  of  at- 
taining the  ultimate  goal  of  Peace  we  are  all 
seeking. 

We  firmly  believe,  by  properly  mobilizing 
our  American  Ingenuity,  personnel  and  fi- 
nances, we  can  help  every  Nation  attain  the 
basic  materials  each  human  being  needs  to 
live  In  dignity.  When  that  point  Is  reached, 
the  hordes  which  are  so  susceptible  to  ex- 
ploitation when  hungry  and  starving,  will  be 
more  stable. 

This  may  seem  like  a  dream,  at  least  many 
years  off.  but.  If  we  do  not  make  a  start, 
future  generations  may  condemn  us  for 
quietly  going  our  affluent  way  as  Nature's 
bomb — which  could  be  more  destructive  than 
man-made  atomic  ones — goes  ticking  on. 

It  Is  the  considered  Judgment  of  our  Com- 
mittee that  this  Nation — whether  It  is  Joined 
by  other  nations  or  not  (and  parenthetically, 
we  believe  that  they  should  be  urged  to  share 
this  burden )  — cannot  afford  not  to  make  this 
effort. 

We  are  now  spending  between  $3  and  $4 
billion  a  month  in  Vietnam.  Why  shouldn't 
we  make  a  similar  "peaceful"  effort?  While  I 
realize  many  will  scoff  at  this  proposal,  If 
we  think  about  It,  there  are  many  of  us  who 
not  only  can  afford  to,  but  would  pay  size- 
able amounts  If  we  thought  we  could  rid  the 
World  of  this  terrible  threat.  And  all  the  ex- 
perts agree,  we  could  make  real  progress  with 
only  a  fraction  of  what  we  are  currently 
spending  for  munitions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  cost  of  government  and 
Its  programs  have  been  of  great  Interest  to 
me  for  many  years.  When  I  left  my  home  In 
Greenfield,  Massachusetts,  for  an  education 
at  the  University  of  Massachusetts.  I  doubt 
anyone  could  have  been  more  conservative. 
I  was  frightfully  scared  of  the  "large"  ex- 
penditures during  the  early  '30s  and  the 
"staggering"  national  debt. 

Then  we  went  Into  World  War  II.  If  all 
the  dire  predictions  I  had  been  brought  up 
to  believe  were  going  to  happen,  because 
the  early  '30s  expenditures  were  true.  It 
seemed  to  me  we  were  surely  headed  for 
complete  national  bankruptcy. 

But  I  am  continually  Impressed  with  the 
fact  that  in  spite  of  all  the  dire  predictions 
that  some  have  continued  to  make,  this 
Nation  Is  the  most  affluent  on  the  face  of  the 
globe. 

Our  total  gross  national  product  today 
has  crossed  the  $800  billion  mark  and  is 
rapidly  heading  for  a  trillion  dollars  a  year. 
And  today  our  per  capita  share  of  the  na- 
tional debt  Is  $1,642.00.  This  looks  like  and 
Is.  of  course,  a  substantial  figure.  But  we 
are  making  progress  and  are  a  lot  better  off 
today  than  we  were  20  years  ago. 

When  I  left  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  took  my  present  position  with 
the  National  Limestone  Institute  In  1946,  the 
per  capita  share  of  the  national  debt  was 
$1,909.00.  But  the  difference  between  the 
$1,909.00  In  1946  and  the  $1,642.00  is  not  the 
major  reason  why  I  said  we  are  better  off. 
In  1946.  our  national  debt  was  129.41r  of 
our  Gross  National  Product.  In  1967,  the  debt 
is  only  41.67c  of  our  G.N.P.  While  all  of  us 
should  be  concerned  about  our  increasing 
national  debt.  It  seems  to  me  we  should  not 
let  things  get  out  of  proportion.  The  greatest 
factor  In  our  favor  Is  our  tremendous  growrth. 
Although  we  should  be  concerned  about  our 
debt,  we  should  not.  In  my  opinion,  be  so 
concerned  tiiat  we  lose  our  perspective. 

NATIONAL  DEBT  COMPARED  TO  GROSS  NATIONAL  PRODUCT 
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Nation  cannot  afford  to  spend  .0051  of  Its 
gross  national  product  on  what  literally 
everyone  says  Is  the  most  serious  problem 
facing  the  World.  And,  that  Is  all  $4  bllUon 
a  year  for  Public  Law  480  would  be — .005% 
of  the  gross  national  product. 

Although  solving  the  Vietnamese  War  has 
us  all  concerned  and  It  seems  to  defy  all 
solution,  It  will  be  solved — and  In  our  life- 
time. This  problem  of  World  Hunger  cannot 
be  solved  In  our  lifetime,  but  we  must  make 
a  more  concerted  effort  than  we  are  now 
doing.  If  we  are  not  going  to  betray  the  trust 
of  our  children  and  their  children's  children. 

And,  so.  our  Committee  would  like  to  urge 
the  Congress  to  extend  the  Food  for  Peace 
Act  of  1966.  without  any  restrictive  amend- 
ments and  with  at  least  the  same  funds  pre- 
viously authorized.  We  also  hope  that  the 
record  at  these  Hearings  can  be  so  unmis- 
takably clear  that  the  Administration  will 
take  steps  Immediately  to  fully  utilize  the 
1966  Act. 


NLRB,  Coalition  Bargaining,  and  the 
Copper  Strike 
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Wblle  I  certainly  want  to  advocate  a  sound 
and  cautious  approach,  I  fall  to  see  why  our 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  29,  1968 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  persons 
are  aware  of  the  very  close  connection 
between  the  disastrous  copper  strike 
which  has  been  underway  since  July  15 
and  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

Yet,  any  examination  of  the  facts  will 
prove,  I  believe,  that  the  I'JLRB  had  a 
lot  to  do  with  the  inception  of  the  strike 
and  a  lot  to  do  also  with  its  prolongation. 

One  of  the  chief  issues  in  the  copper 
strike,  which  has  proved  to  be  a  tragedy 
for  60,000  copper  workers,  and  for  the 
Western  copper  States,  is  coalition  bar- 
gaining. An  authority  on  this  subject  is 
Guy  Farmer,  former  head  of  the  NLRB, 
who  describes  such  negotiating  as  seek- 
ing "to  coordinate  the  efforts  of  several 
imions  representing  dififerent  bargain- 
ing units  in  a  company  or  group  of  com- 
panies." 

Originally,  the  concept  of  collective 
bargaining  was  quite  different  from  what 
it  has  become  with  the  growth  of  na- 
tional and  international  unions  and  with 
the  prounion  bias  of  the  NLRB.  The 
Wagner  Act,  enacted  in  1935,  provided 
that  employees  could  band  together  in 
units,  approved  by  the  NLRB,  to  bargain 
on  wages  and  other  terms  of  their  em- 
ployment. Ideally,  the  employees  of  a 
particular  plant,  craft,  or  department 
would  choose  representatives  to  speak  for 
them  in  bargaining  sessions.  The  latter 
would  then  sit  down  with  representa- 
tives of  the  employers  to  talk  about  nego- 
tiating a  labor  contract.  But,  as  a  rule, 
each  plant,  craft,  or  department  nego- 
tiated separately  with  the  employer  rep- 
resentatives and  did  not  band  together 
to  present  joint  demands. 

This  pattern  has  eroded  badly  with 
the  passage  of  time.  Unless  they  are  in- 
dependent unions,  few  local  unions  have 
any  significant  degree  of  autonomy.  The 
national  and  International  unions  have 
a  high  degree  of  centralized  control. 
With  the  growth  of  such  powerful  unions 
as  the  United  Automobile  Workers,  the 
United    Steelworkers    Union,    and    the 
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United  Mine  Workers.  Industrywide  bar- 
gaining has  become  commonplace,  and 
the  power  of  union  leaders  hao  risen 
steadily.  For  example,  as  the  United 
Automobile  Workers  Union  proved  not 
too  long  ago.  the  union  leaders  can  close 
down  a  major  company,  or  the  entire  in- 
dustry, as  It  sees  fit  Walter  Reuther. 
head  of  the  UAW.  began  negotiations 
late  last  year  by  closing  Ford.  After  a 
settlement  with  Ford  at  close  to  6  per- 
cent, a  highly  Inflationary  settlement,  he 
then  proceeded  to  other  Inflationary  set- 
tlements with  the  other  big  automobile 
companies.  In  industrywide  bargaining, 
management  is  at  an  almost  hopeless 
disadvantage  as  events  over  the  years 
have  proved.  Coalition  bargaining  is  de- 
signed to  give  the  leaders  of  organized 
labor  the  power  over  every  major  com- 
pany and  Industry  such  as  Reuther  has 
where  the  automobile  manufacturers  are 
concerned.  To  do  this  plant-by-plant 
bargaining  and  unit-by-unit  bargaining 
must  be  destroyed. 

Such  bargaining  still  is  highly  impor- 
tant. In  such  instances,  a  strike  can  oc- 
cur at  one  plant  or  unit,  while  other 
plants  or  units  in  the  company  or  in- 
dustry continue  to  operate.  Thus  the  im- 
pact of  the  strike  is  confined  primarily 
to  the  plant  or  unit  and  its  overall  force 
is  lessened.  This  the  leaders  of  the  big 
unions  do  not  like  at  all. 

In  1961.  the  Industrial  Union  Depart- 
ment of  the  AFL-CIO.  which  is  headed 
by  Walter  Reuther.  developed  coalition 
bargaining,  through  which  the  combined 
power  of  a  group  of  unions  is  thrown 
against  a  company  or  an  industry.  The 
idea  is  to  force  uniform  settlements  on  as 
many  items  as  is  possible — pensions.  In- 
surance, holidays  and  other  fringe  bene- 
fits. Uniformity  in  wages  also  is  sought, 
although,  some  differences  may  be  per- 
mitted In  th:s  and  other  items  as  coali- 
tion bargaining  is  tested  and  perfected. 
In  the  last  analysis,  however.  I  think 
we  must  assume  that  there  will  be  such 
uniformity  that,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, collective  bargaining  as  we  know 
it  will  have  disappeared.  There  will  be 
nothing    to   bargain    about.    If    anyone 
thinks  my  view  is  extreme.  I  will  quote 
to  them  an  excerpt  to  the  lUD  from  its 
bargainmg  services  section  in  1965.  The 
bargaining  services  section  was  created 
to  coordinate  the  activities  of  the  vari- 
ous industry  committees  which  had  been 
established  to  explore  the  practicality  of 
coalition  bargaining  on  a  coimtrywide 
basis. 
The  report  said : 

In  coordinated  bargaining,  several  locals 
whoee  contracu  expire  over  a  short  period  of 
lime  band  together  and  Jointly  prepare  a 
list  of  major  economic  demands  which  each 
presents  to  the  company  As  local  negotia- 
tions progress,  adtlltlonal  meetings  are  held 
to  discuss  strategy  and  agree  on  a  minimum 
package  which  will  be  acceptable.  When  one 
local  has  secured  thU  minimum  pattern.  It 
does  not  accept  It  until  all  locals  have  se- 
cured a  similar  offer  from  the  company. 

In  some  of  the  coordinated  bargaining 
committees  a  steering  committee  made  up  of 
representatives  of  the  coordinated  locals  Is 
established  to  participate  In  all  local  ne- 
goUatlons  .  .  .  tlte  ulUmate  goal  of  coordi- 
nated bargaining  «  to  force  companies  to 
negotiate  major  economic  items  on  a  national 
level.  (Emphasis  supplied.) 
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One  tactic  employed  In  coalition  bar- 
gaining Is  for  the  imlons  Involved  to  seek 
common  expiration  dates  for  their  con- 
tracts. This  almost  always  involves  a 
strike  and  many  times  a  lengthy  one. 
There  is  the  strong  suspicion  that  the 
lengthy  copper  strike  has  been  prolonged 
until  all  the  major  contracts  held  by  the 
copper  companies  have  expired.  This  will 
enable  a  speedier  and  more  effective 
shutdown  of  the  major  copper  companies 
and  the  copper  mdustry  when  the  time 
comes  for  another  round  of  wage  nego- 
tiations. 

With  coalition  bargainmg  almost  every 
strike  which  affects  a  large  company  or 
an  Industry  brings  about  a  crisis  and 
Government  intervention.  Generally 
speaking,  with  Government  Intervention, 
a  settlement  Is  made  which  Is  favorable 
to  the  union  position.  So.  even  If  the 
unions  do  not  attain  all  their  objectives, 
they  benefit  greatly.  In  several  strikes  In 
which  coalition  bargaining  was  the  cen- 
tral issue,  the  unions  have  boasted  that, 
although  they  dldnt  get  all  they  were 
after,  the  tactics  used  got  a  good  deal 
more  than  they  would  have  otherwise. 

The  question  arises.  What  Is  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  NLRB  to  the  calamitous 
copper  strike? 

In  this  instance,  as  in  so  many  others. 
NLRB  has  been  prounion  and  has  dodged 
the  fundamental  fact  that  coalition  bar- 
gaining plainly  is  Illegal,  unless  both 
sides  are  in  agreement  on  It.  I  think  It 
is  illegal,  which  Is  perhaps  of  no  great 
coiisequence.  but  my  opinion  Is  but- 
tressed by  that  of  some  of  the  foremost 
authorities  on  the  subject  of  labor  law. 
Moreover,  a  recital  of  events,  on  their 
very  face.  Indicates  that  the  NLRB  re- 
fuses to  recognize  reality  and  that  Its 
rulings  on  this  matter  are.  In  essence, 
subterfuges. 

There  are  probably  Instances  where 
coalition  bargaining  would  be  perfectly 
legal  on  a  companywide  basis,  or.  for 
that  matter,  on  an  industrywide  basis. 
But  the  Labor  Board.  Itself,  has  ruled  In 
the  past  that  coalition  bargaining  Is 
legal  only  If  both  parties  agree  to  It.  In 
the  tests  thus  far  the  companies  have 
opposed  It. 

In  connection  with  the  legality  of 
coalition  bargaining,  the  recent  testi- 
mony of  David  L.  Benetar.  an  attorney 
for  the  American  Smelting  &  Refining 
Co..  before  a  Government  panel  named, 
to  look  Into  the  copper  strike  Is  very 
enlightening. 

The  panel  is  composed  of  Dr.  George 
W.  Taylor,  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, chairman;  the  Right  Reverend 
Monsignor  Geore  C.  Higglns.  and  George 
Reedy,  former  press  secretary  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson. 

Here  are  some  excerpts  from  Mr. 
Benetar's  statements: 

The  form  In  which  It  (coalition  bargain- 
ing) is  presented  here  is  a  bolder  and  more 
naked  bid  to  coerce  company-wide  bargain- 
ing through  the  use  of  economic  power, 
bolder  than  any  that  have  come  down  the 
pike  thus  far. 

Company-wide  bargaining  Is  consensual. 
It  depends  on  mutual  accord.  Unlike  a  wage 
Increase,  which  also  depends  on  mutual 
accord,  however,  company-wide  bargaining, 
for  Its  persistence  as  an  Issue  in  a  bargaining 
setting,  depends  on  the  willingness  of  both 
parties  to  continue  to  discuss  It. 
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What  I  have  said  Is  that  the  Labor  Board 
has  said  that  where  a  group  of  unions  oi  a 
single  employer  wish  to  consolidate,  a  siU(;le 
combined  unit  can  be  achieved  only  with 
the  employer's  agreement 

A  wage  increase  can  be  pressed  thrcu;h 
economic  power  until  It  Is  achieved.  But  t.hls 
kind  of  consolidation  or  enlargement  ol  tlie 
bargaining  cannot  be  achieved  against  the 
will  of  the  employer  legally. 

Chairman  Taylor:  Or  against  the  will  of 
the  Union.  I  take  It. 

Mr  Benbtab:  Or  against  the  will  of  tli*- 
Union. 

Chairman  Tatlo«:  There  are  cases  ab.ni' 
the  employers  who  would  want  to  do  li 

Mr.  Benetar:  Precisely  Where  the  sUvi.i- 
Clon  Is  turned  around,  the  law  Is  Just  the 
same. 

Chairman  Taylor:  In  other  words.  It  Is.  n  ji 
a  subject  for  mandatory  bargaining 

Mr.  Benetar:  Not  at  all 

Up  until  now.  the  lUD  and  tlie  coalUI<<n 
unions  have  started  out  by  asking  for  com- 
pany-wide bargaining,  or  substantially  com- 
pany-wide, and  when  it  was  refused  iliey 
resorted  to  device  of  saying.  "All  right,  we 
give  up  that  demand,  but  we  are  going  to 
have  observers  In   from   the  other  Union?  • 

They  sit  there  and  they  have  participated 
In  the  bargaining  For  all  practical  purpo.^es 
they  are  an  active  part  of  the  e.xpandpil 
union. 

Since  the  Labor  Board  has  ruled  that 
management  cannot  be  forced  to  bareain 
with  a  combination  of  unions  against  ii.s 
will,  the  unions,  as  Mr.  Benetar  points 
out.  have  pretended  in  some  cases  that 
the  representatives  of  the  other  unions 
were  simply  observers.  The  NLRB  has 
gone  along  with  this  pi^tense. 

In  1966.  a  combination  of  unions  de- 
manded coalition  bargaining  from  the 
General  Electric  Co.  All  In  all.  about  1)0 
bargaining  units  were  involved,  although 
approximately  70  of  these  were  repre- 
sented by  locals  of  the  International 
Union  of  Electrical  Workers.  A  commit- 
tee was  named  to  do  the  actual  bargain- 
ing with  GE.  It  was  composed  of  the 
presidents  of  the  international  unions 
representing  the  company's  employees 
with  a  couple  of  exceptions. 

The  committee  asked  GE  to  bargain  on 
a  national  basis  but  the  company  re- 
fused. Then  the  lUE  asked  for  a  meeting 
apparently  to  bargain  as  it  had  in  the 
past.  But  the  lUE  confronted  GE  with  its 
own  negotiating  committee  and  also  with 
representatives  of  each  of  the  other  seven 
unions  on  the  overall  steering  committee. 
GE  balked  at  efforts  to  force  coalition 
bargaining. 

Almost  Immediately,  both  the  lUE  and 
GE  filed  charges  of  refusal  to  bargain  in 
good  faith  with  the  NLRB.  The  Board 
took  up  the  union  charges  for  considera- 
tion but  dismissed  without  any  hearing, 
the  GE  charge  that  the  unions  had  re- 
fused to  bargain  in  good  faith.  The  mat- 
ter was  taken  to  the  courts  and  a  final 
declson  has  not  been  rendered.  But  it  is 
evident  that  the  Board,  as  the  sardonic 
saying  goes,  was  impartial  in  favor  of  the 
unions. 

Another  and  more  flagrant  case  of  the 
Boards  prounion  bias  is  found  In  a  1965 
controversy  between  the  American  Radi- 
ator &  Standard  Sanitary  Corp..  aganist 
the  Standard  AUied  Trades  Covmcll.  The 
SATA  was  the  bargaining  representative 
for  the  company  employees  at  the  Louis- 
ville plant.  SATA  met  with  five  other 
imions  to  draft  a  set  of  uniform  pro- 
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posals  with  regard  to  the  company's 
pension  system.  The  company  balked  at 
meeting  with  the  group.  As  a  result,  the 
NLRB  upheld  one  of  its  trial  examiner's 
decisions  that  American  Radiator  re- 
fused to  bargain  in  good  faith  through 
its  refusal  to  sit  down  with  the  combined 
union  group.  In  one  of  Its  typically  far- 
fetched decisions,  the  NLRB  held  the 
evidence  did  not  support  the  charge  by 
management  that  the  unions  were  trying 
to  force  it  into  companywide  bargaining. 

As  Mr.  Benetar  pointed  out  in  his  testi- 
mony before  the  special  panel  In  the  cop- 
per dispute : 

The  law  Is  based  on  Uie  fact  that  the  em- 
ployees In  the  Labor  Board  select  the  units 
within  which  they  are  to  bargain.  No  one  has 
t'le  power  to  weld  all  these  units  Into  a 
single  one.  which  Is  the  practical  effect  of 
company-wide  bargaining. 

The  NLRB  has  twisted  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  as  if  the  provisions 
of  the  statutes  were  pretzels.  If  the  NLRB 
in  the  first  cases  centering  around  coali- 
tion bargaining  had  not  dodged  and 
evaded  In  its  effort  to  go  along  with  the 
unions,  the  copper  strike  never  would 
have  been  called  In  the  first  place.  The 
26  imions  Involved  in  the  copper  strike 
would  have  recognized  that  their  primary 
objective  of  forcing  companywide 
bargaining  on  the  copper  companies  had 
no  chance. 

As  it  is.  the  copper  strike  has  cost 
around  $1  billion  and  has  been  a  catas- 
trophe to  the  60.000  workers  in  the  in- 
dustry. Even  if  they  get  all  their  leaders 
asked  for  originally,  most  of  the  workers 
will  never  get  back  what  they  have  lost. 
Too  many  years  will  be  required  to  do  so. 

As  I  have  Indicated,  coalition  bargain- 
ing is  a  carefully  worked  out  program 
by  which  already  powerful  imion  leaders 
seek  to  extend  their  already  great  power. 
As  Guy  Farmer  sees  It,  the  end  results 
could  be  as  follows : 

Clearly.  If  the  union*  can  obliterate  legal 
bargaining  units  by  the  simple  device  of 
e&tabllshlng  a  coalition  negotiating  team 
and  bargaining  from  tmlt-to-unlt  with  the 
s.ime  committee  pledged  to  attain  common 
bargaining  goals,  employers  have  no  practical 
or  legal  defense  against  national  bargaining 
throughout  all  our  industries.  This  will  mean 
that  the  pattern  of  bargaining  on  a  unit- 
by-unlt.  plant-by-plant  basis  will  soon  dis- 
appear and  be  replaced  by  a  national  in- 
dustry-wide or  even  multi-Industry  bargain- 
ing pattern.  National  crisis  bargaining  will 
then  become  the  order  of  the  day.  This  will 
herald  an  increase  ^n  government  Interven- 
tion almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  In 
the  end  wUI  mean  that  p>olltlcal  factors  and 
considerations  of  expediency,  not  the  eco- 
nomics of  the  particular  plant  or  company 
or  Industry,  will  be  critical  In  determining 
the  content  of  the  settlement  reached. 

I  do  not  have  to  tell  the  House  that 
the  process  of  free  collective  bargaining 
is  imperiled  today.  Once  management 
held  the  proverbial  whip  hand  but  now 
it  is  the  labor  leaders.  Inflationary  wage 
settlements  are  not  only  common;  they 
are  the  rule  and  the  big  unions  vie  with 
each  other  In  negotiations  to  up  the 
ante.  There  is  more  and  more  Govern- 
ment intervention,  and  the  end  result  Is 
higher  wages  and  more  inflation. 
Through  favoritism  legally  and  other- 
wise, we  have  given  union  leaders  such 
political    power    that   few    dare    stand 
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against  them.  They  have  a  most  effective 
organization  and  millions  to  spend  to 
elect  their  candidates  and  this  same 
organization  and  millions  and  millions 
also  are  on  hand  to  defeat  candidates 
who  oppose  them. 

One  of  the  primai'y  reasons  for  the 
state  of  affairs  which  confronts  us  today 
is  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 
On  October  21, 1  detailed  the  undeclared 
war  which  has  been  waged  and  is  being 
waged  against  J.  P.  Stevens  by  the  Tex- 
tile Workers  of  America,  the  AFL-CIO 
and  by  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board.  In  the  eyes  of  the  NLRB,  the 
Stevens  Co.,  one  of  the  largest  textile 
firms  in  the  country,  had  been  guilty  of 
a  cardinal  and  almost  unforgiveable  sin. 
The  company  had  dared  to  tell  its  em- 
ployees that  it  did  not  believe  unioni- 
zation would  benefit  them. 

The  Textile  Workers  Union  held  a 
series  of  representation  elections  at  the 
Carolina  plants  of  Stevens  and,  losing 
these,  filed  charges  of  unfair  labor  prac- 
tices against  the  textile  manufacturer. 
The  results  of  such  charges  where  there 
is  a  question  of  union  representation  Is 
almost  a  foregone  conclusion.  The  com- 
pany loses;  the  union  wins.  So  it  was  in 
the  Stevens  cases,  although  to  obtain  the 
desired  results  the  NLRB  examiners  had 
to  decide  that  all  the  company  witnesses 
were  lying  and  all  the  imion  witnesses 
were  telling  the  truth. 

The  unions  have  millions  of  dollars  to 
spend  in  the  drive  to  unionize  Stevens 
and.  as  I  have  said  and  now  repeat,  the 
AFL-CIO  has  all  the  a.ssistance  which 
the  NLRB  can  give.  The  Textile  Workers 
Union  may  lose  election  after  election, 
as  has  been  the  case,  but  it  will  win  just 
as  many  unfair  labor  practice  cases  as 
it  files  against  the  company.  This  is  a 
foregone  conclusion.  Each  case  is  duti- 
fully reported  in  the  press  and  the  im- 
pression goes  forth  that  the  textile  man- 
ufacturer is  a  w  illful  violator  of  the  labor 
laws  and  that  the  firm  is  willfully  refus- 
ing to  let  its  employees  unionize. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  evident  that 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  em- 
ployees of  J.  P.  Stevens  feel  they  are 
better  off  unorganized.  Otherwise,  long 
ago  they  would  have  voted  to  unionize 
since  the  NLRB  has  seen  to  it  that  the 
Textile  Workers  of  America  has  all  the 
best  of  it  In  its  attempt  to  organize  the 
Stevens  plants.  The  union  has  the  best  of 
it  as  to  the  time  to  hold  an  election.  It 
has  all  the  best  of  it  in  what  it  may  say 
to  the  workers.  To  repeat,  it  has  the  best 
of  it  in  every  way.  The  restrictions  upon 
the  rights  of  employers  to  give  their  side 
of  a  controversy  has  been  shamefully  re- 
stricted. 

In  a  1964  case  involving  the  General 
Electric  Co.,  the  NLRB  held  that  ordi- 
nary informative  statements  made  by 
an  employer  during  the  course  of  bar- 
gaining constituted  evidence  of  bad 
faith  and  a  basis  for  finding  the  com- 
pany guilty  of  an  unfair  labor  practice. 
The  Board  is  now  in  the  process  of  try- 
ing to  force  employers  to  furnish  lists 
of  the  employees  to  the  vuilon  so  that 
the  latter  can  use  them  in  the  effort  at 
unionization.  In  another  1964  case,  the 
Bernel  Foam  decision,  the  Board  ruled 
that  a  imlon  which  had  lost  an  election, 
could     still     enforce     its     bargaining 
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rights,  if  prior  to  the  election  it  had 
obtained  the  signatures  of  a  majority  of 
the  employees  on  union  authorization 
cards.  With  the  acquiescence  and  con- 
nivance of  the  NLRB,  the  unions  have 
avoided  elections  and  their  secret  bal- 
lots through  the  u.se  of  the  authoriza- 
tion cards,  even  though  in  many  in- 
stances a  worker  signed  a  card  simply 
to  get  the  union  representative  off  his 
back. 

Robert  Stevens,  head  of  the  Stevens 
Co..  is  a  man  of  great  courage  and  In- 
tegrity. Otherwise,  he  would  have 
sought  the  easy  way  out  and  would  have 
let  unionization  be  forced  upon  his 
workers.  He  could  have  saved  a  lot  of 
time  and  probably  money  too  by  so 
doing.  But  he  has  a  question  about  the 
value  of  unionization  insofar  as  his 
workers  are  concerned  and  he  has  told 
them  what  he  thinks.  From  all  accounts, 
he  will  continue  to  tell  them  what  he 
thinks. 

Mr.  Stevens  is  right  in  raising  a  ques- 
tion about  unionization.  There  is  case 
after  case  and  instance  after  instance 
on  the  record  where  workers  in  a  union 
have  been  sacrificed  to  further  the  am- 
bitions and  Interests  of  their  leaders. 

Not  far  from  the  Carolinas  is  a  situa- 
tion at  Kingsport.  Tenn..  which  the  em- 
ployees in  the  Stevens  factories  might 
ponder.  A  strike  was  called  in  1963  and 
the  controversy  goes  on  and  on.  The 
situation  is  highly  involved  but,  the  evi- 
dence indicates  that  the  workers  at  the 
Kingsport  Press,  a  book  printing  con- 
cern, were  called  out  because  the  Press 
was  furnishing  very  keen  competition  to 
other  and  less  efficient  unionized  book 
plants  in  localities  far  removed  from 
Tennessee. 

The  strike  has  been  long  drawn  out 
and  a  very  agonizing  affair.  It  has  hurt 
Kingsport  and.  undoubtedly,  has  caused 
employers  to  shy  away  from  locating 
there,  since  there  has  been  much  violence 
attending  the  dispute.  And  the  approxi- 
mately 1,000  workers  who  went  out  on 
strike  have  been  injured  most  of  all,  since 
most  of  them  have  lost  their  jobs  and 
have  been  replaced  by  other  men.  The 
evidence  indicates — as  I  have  stated — 
that  the  strike  was  not  called  for  their 
benefit  at  all  but  for  the  benefit  of  con- 
cerns in  other  States  which  had  difficul- 
ties in  competing  with  the  Kingsport 
Press.  I  wonder  what  the  1,000  former 
employees  of  Stevens  think  about  the 
value  of  imionization. 

I  wonder  what  the  60,000  copper  work- 
ers, deep  down  in  their  hearts,  think 
about  it.  For.  curiously  enough,  the  cop- 
per strike  Is  being  directed  by  the  leaders 
of  the  giant  Steelworkers  Union,  with 
headquarters  in  Pittsburgh  and  steel 
competes  directly  with  copper.  Most  of 
the  workers  in  the  alimiinimi  Industry 
belong  to  the  Steelworkers  Union  and 
alimiinum  is  a  principal  competitor  of 
copper.  The  copper  industry  in  the 
United  States  can  be  put  out  of  business 
without  any  great  injury  to  the  Steel- 
workers Union  or  its  leaders.  For  the 
giant  union  has  1.100,000  members,  as  I 
have  pointed  out,  only  60,000  of  these 
work  in  copper. 

But,  if  the  NLRB  had  done  Its  duty 
and  had  not  evaded  the  issue  posed  by 
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coalition  bargaining.  I  don't  think  there 
would  have  been  any  copper  strike  In  the 
first  place.  ^     ^ 

I  have  cited  chapter  and  verse  about 
NLRB  prejudice.  Intemperance  and  will- 
fulness on  other  occasions  to  this  House 
and  no  one  has  come  forward  with  suc- 
cessful challenges  or  refutation  about 
the  facts.  These  speak  for  themselves. 

The  NLRB  has  been  consistent.  I  will 
grant  that.  It  has  hampered  manage- 
ment In  every  Important  area  of  collec- 
tive bargaining.  Twice  the  Congress  has 
tried  to  restore  balance  in  labor  relations, 
once  in  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  and  once 
in  the  Landrum-Grifflth  amendments  to 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  The 
NLRB  has  so  twisted  the  meaning  of 
these  two  pieces  of  legislation  that  today 
they  are  almost  unrecognizable. 

I  regard  the  NLRB  as  too  far  gone  for 
rescue.  I  see  no  hope  In  trying  to  amend 
the  Act  again  to  force  It  to  restore  Judi- 
cial competence  and  Independence  of 
Judgment  to  Its  operations.  I  think  the 
Board  must  be  abolished  and  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  rewritten  once 
again.  Perhaps  through  this  drastic  step 
we  can  yet  save  genuine  collective  bar- 
gaining In  this  country.  But  the  time 
grows  short. 


Need  For  New  Hoosiaf  Lcfislatioa 

HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  29.  1968 


Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  need 
for  providing  more  decent  housing  for 
the  low-  and  moderate-income  families 
of  this  Nation  has  been  developing  for 
many  years  and  we  have  now  reached 
the  stage  where  we  must  accelerate  pro- 
duction of  housing  to  meet  this  need. 

Legislation  has  been  introduced  em- 
t)odying  the  recommendations  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson  which  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  meeting  this  critical  need. 

The  new  legislation  will  utilize  the  pro- 
grams already  in  existence  and  provide 
additional  programs  to  cope  with  the 
growing  problem. 

Among  the  provisions  of  the  legislation 
is  an  extension  of  a  worthwhile  program 
which  provides  decent  housing  for  the 
low-income  famiUes.  This  is  the  rent 
supplement  program.  We  have  been 
asked  to  provide  a  modest  increase  in 
authorization  for  this  program  and  as 
one  approach  to  the  problem,  it  merits 
our  support. 

The  requested  $65  million  In  additional 
authority  to  contract  for  rent  supple- 
ment housing  will  make  it  possible  for 
private  housing  developers  to  create 
more  than  72,000  new  housing  units. 

Rent  supplements  already  has  demon- 
strated its  great  potenUal.  Some  42.000 
housing  units  have  been  approved  by  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration  under 
the  current  authorization.  Many  are 
nearing  construction.  Other  units  are 
being  built  and  will  be  completed  In  the 
near  future.  And  still  other  units  are 
already  providing  decent  shelter  for  fam- 
ilies with  Incomes  at  the  public  housing 
level. 
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This  program,  in  addition  to  the  great 
advantage  of  providing  decent  homes, 
has  other  advantages.  The  units  are  de- 
veloped, owned,  and  operated  by  private 
sponsors:  the  financing  is  by  private 
traditional  methods:  the  property  is  on 
the  local  tax  rolls.  Tenants  have  the  In- 
centive to  improve  their  lot  in  life  be- 
cause they  are  not  forced  to  move  as  their 
economic  status  improves. 

The  rent  supplement  program,  which 
represents  an  innovative  approach  to 
meeting  the  housing  needs  of  the  low- 
income  families,  has  gained  considerable 
momentum  and  we  should  do  everything 
possible  to  increase  its  benefits. 

Another  program  which  needs  our  sup- 
port and  is  provided  for  in  this  legislation 
is  providing  300.000  dwelling  units  for 
people  in  the  low-  and  moderate-income 
economic  levels  during  the  next  fiscal 
year. 

Of  these  300.000  units— which  Is  part 
of  the  6  million  units  of  all  kinds  Presi- 
dent Johnson  calls  for  in  the  coming  dec- 
ade— an  estimated  54.000  would  be  ob- 
tained through  the  rehabilitation  of 
existing  structurally  sound  dwelling 
units. 

The  remainder  would  be  in  new  con- 
struction and  would  be  obtained  through 
a  number  of  existing  programs.  A  third 
of  the  proposed  300,000  homes  would  be 
designed  for  homeownershlp:  nearly  an- 
other third  would  be  rental  housing,  and 
the  remainder  would  be  Included  in  low- 
rent  public  housing  and  in  rent  supple- 
ments housing. 

With  the  assistance  of  Federal  subsi- 
dies, the  benefits  of  homeownershlp 
would  be  extended  to  low-  and  middle- 
income  families — people  who  in  the  past 
did  not  have  a  chance  to  enjoy  such  ben- 
efits. 

On  the  low-rent  public  housing  side, 
the  legislation  calls  for  authorizing  suf- 
ficient homes  which  would  make  possible 
the  construction  next  year  of  75.000  new 
units,  which  would  provide  homes  for 
300.000  low-income  families. 

In  addition,  authorization  is  requested 
which  would  enable  local  housing  au- 
thorities to  modernize  some  of  the  older 
and  larger  projects. 

Both  In  the  new  and  modernized  pub- 
lic housing,  there  Is  Increasing  emphasis 
on  improving  the  quality  of  life  of  the 
tenants.  Local  authorities  are  Involving 
more  and  more  of  the  tenants  in  helping 
to  make  decisions  which  affect  their  lives.* 
Local  authorities  are  providing  more 
community  services  and  assisting  the 
tenants  to  improve  themselves. 

During  the  current  year,  more  of  the 
public  housing  is  Iseing  constructed  un- 
der the  turnkey  process,  which  uses  the 
skills  ar.d  experience  of  private  develop- 
ers to  provide  this  housing.  The  turnkey 
process  is  bringing  In  more  private  enter- 
prise in  the  construction  of  public  hous- 
ing and  makes  it  possible  to  construct 
more  housing  faster  and  at  a  savings  to 
the  taxpayer. 

Another  portion  of  the  legislation  de- 
signed to  improve  the  condition  of  our 
cities  and  the  people  who  live  In  them  is 
that  which  deals  with  the  model  cities 
program. 

The  legislation  calls  for  $1  billion  for 
this  program,  which  became  a  reality 
only  2  years  ago.  The  potentialities  of 
this  program  are  enormous. 
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With  the  $1  billion,  we  will  be  able 
to  have  approximately  130  cities  in 
this  Nation  working  on  their  individual 
problems  in  a  concerted,  coordinated 
way.  The  people  in  charge  of  working 
on  these  problems  will  be  the  people 
with  the  problems. 

The  people  living  in  the  slum  areas  and 
blighted  neighborhoods  where  model 
cities  techniques  are  to  be  created  and 
used  will  be  responsible  for  the  planning 
and  execution  of  the  program  dedicated 
to  improving  their  living  conditions. 

For  30  years  we  have  been  trying  one 
program  after  another  to  cure  the  prob- 
lems of  the  slums  and  the  slumdwellers. 
Many  of  them  worked,  but  provided  only 
partial  solutions. 

Now.  through  model  cities,  we  have  a 
coordinated  program  which  Involves  the 
people  themselves. 

Last  November.  63  cities  were  selected 
for  model  cities  planning  grants.  An- 
other 70  will  be  chosen  in  a  few  months. 
The  first  group  represented  almost  every 
kind  of  urban  condition.  Including  the 
large  and  the  small  city.  The  group  en- 
compassed problems  of  Appalachia.  of 
Southern  agricultural  centers,  of  old. 
worn-out  sections  of  large  cities  in  the 
East  and  North,  of  decaying  portions  ot 
Midwestern  industrial  centers,  and  of 
pockets  in  the  booming  cities  of  the  West 
and  Southwest. 

While  each  of  the  cities  in  the  first 
group — and  I  am  sure  this  will  be  true 
of  the  second  group  as  well — have  their 
own  peculiar  problems,  but  a  common 
thread  runs  through  them  all.  They  all 
have  slums  and  blighted  areas,  popu- 
lated by  families  and  Individuals  carry- 
ing a  burden  of  poor  housing,  poor 
schools,  poor  health  facilities,  unemploy- 
ment and  underemployment.  Each  of 
these  areas  is  beset  by  apathy,  frustra- 
tion, and  hopelessness. 

The  model  cities  approach — along 
with  other  programs  of  help — gives  these 
people  hope. 

We  must  keep  that  hope  alive:  we 
must  see  to  It  that  these  hopes  result  In 
meaningful  and  beneficial  results. 

We  can  do  this  by  passing  the  legisla- 
tion geared  to  helping  our  cities— the 
legislation  which  will  pave  the  way  for 
Improved  and  increased  housing  and 
will  provide  the  tools  for  improvement 
of  neighborhoods  and  cities. 


Estonian  Independence 

HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

OP    NEW    JEXSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  29,  1968 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  50  years 
ago  this  month,  a  small  Baltic  country 
gained  its  natural  right  to  independence 
for  the  first  time  in  2  centuries.  As  we 
celebrate  the  golden  anniversary  of 
Estonian  Independence,  we  once  again 
reaffirm  the  principle  of  self-determina- 
tion for  all  peoples  and  mourn  this  Baltic 
republic's  loss  of  nationhood  to  the  in- 
satiable forces  of  aggression. 

First  the  victim  of  Nazi  Infiltration  and 
then  the  object  of  Communist  russiflca- 
tlon,  the  Estonian  people  have  bravely 
and  steadfastly  fought  to  maintain  their 
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own  Itmguage.  customs,  and  religion  de- 
spite a  yoke  of  oppression. 

The  American  people  Join  with  other 
freedom-loving  peoples  In  the  world  In 
expressing  tribute  to  the  Estonians  who 
led  their  coimtry  toward  freedom.  We 
hope  that  someday  Estonians  will  once 
again  be  free  to  celebrate  their  anniver- 
sary of  independence  on  the  liberated  soil 
of  their  homeland. 


The  A-7D  Airplane 
HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

OF   IIXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  29,  1968 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
a  member  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  I  have  been  much  disturbed 
in  recent  months  about  the  effect  of  the 
war  effort  on  the  Air  Force  inventory 
of  tactical  airplanes.  The  older  airplanes, 
such  as  the  F-lOO,  are  being  ground  up 
by  daily  attrition,  and  the  newer-type 
airplanes  that  are  being  used  In  the 
strikes  against  North  Vietnam  are  also 
suffering  serious  attrition. 

One  bright  spot  in  the  future  is  the 
purchase  of  the  A-7D  airplane  which 
win  soon  Join  the  inventory.  This  air- 
plane is  a  groimd  attack  airplane,  and 
as  such  constitutes  something  of  a  de- 
parture from  previous  concepts  of  multi- 
purpose airplanes  capable  of  accomplish- 
ing the  air  superiority  role  and  the 
ground  attack  role  as  well. 

The  Air  Force  Association  magazine 
Air  Force  and  Space  Digest  has  an  ex- 
cellent article  on  the  new  airplane  in  the 
current  issue.  Let  me  quote  from  it: 

The  A-7D  win  provide  the  Tactical  Air 
Command  with: 

.\  greater  load-carrylQg  capability  than  any 
other  single-Jet  aircraft. 

A  greater  range  than  any  other  slngle-jet 
alrcralt. 

An  all-weather/day-nlght  attack  capability 
unequaled  In  a  single-scat  aircraft. 

Probably  the  best  malntenance-to-fllght- 
tiine  ratio  of  any  Jet  In  service. 

An  outetandlng  degree  of  aircraft  accessi- 
bility for  testing,  maintenance,  fueling,  and 
rearming. 

The  Air  Force  Association  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  its  thoughtful  article,  and  I 
know  that  my  colleagues  will  want  to 
read  the  article  in  its  entirety.  I  am  In- 
troducing it  Into  the  Record  for  that  pur- 
pose, as  follows: 

Corsairs  for  the   Air  Force 

(By  Norman  Palmer,  contributing  editor.  Air 

Force/Space  Digest) 

This  month  the  first  models  of  a  new  Air 
Force  warplane  come  off  the  production  line. 
The  plane  Is  Llng-Temco-Vought's  A-7D 
Corsair  II. 

The  A-7D  will  provide  the  Tactical  Air 
Command  with: 

A  greater  load-carrying  capability  than 
any  other  single-Jet  aircraft. 

A  greater  range  than  any  other  single-Jet 
aircraft. 

An  all-weather/day-nlght  attack  capabil- 
ity unequaled  In  a  slagie-seat  aircraft. 

Probably  the  best  malntenance-to-fllght- 
tlme  ratio  of  any  Jet  In  service. 

An  outstanding  degree  of  aircraft  acces- 
Eibiiity  for  testing,  maintenance,  fueling,  and 
rearming. 
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But  there  being  two  sides  to  every  coin, 
there  are  those  in  the  Air  Force  who  are  not 
happy  with  the  A-7D.  This  attitude  stems 
primarily  from  the  plane's  being  subsonic — 
in  the  Mach  0.9  class.  Some  in  USAF  would 
have  preferred  a  supersonic  aircraft.  Indeed, 
the  A-7D  Is  the  first  turbojet  fighter-type 
aircraft  to  enter  Air  Force  service  in  more 
than  fifteen  years  which  has  not  been  super- 
sonic. 

However.  In  discussing  the  requirement  for 
ground  support  aircraft.  Gen.  John  P.  Mc- 
Connell.  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff,  has  stated: 
"I  would  rather  have  them  [A-7D  Corsairs) 
than  any  other  airplane  that  we  now  have 
available." 

Elaborating  further.  Dr.  Harold  Brown. 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  explained :  "Look- 
ing at  the  close  support  mission  ...  we  looked 
at  the  A-6,  the  A-7.  and  the  F-5.  and  the 
Chief  (General  McConnell]  concluded,  and 
I  agreed,  that  the  A-7  was  the  best  for  that. 
Now  the  substitution  or  change  of  A-7  ver- 
sus F-111  versus  F-4  is  really  dependent  on 
the  judgment  of  how  much  close  support 
you  are  going  to  be  doing,  compared  with 
interdiction  and  air-to-air  combat.  There 
I  tliink  Is  where  there  was  a  difference  of 
opinion  In  the  OfHce  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense from  what  the  Air  Force  recommended. 
They  said  to  do  more  close  support  and  less 
of  the  other  things."  Thus,  the  Air  Force 
is  buying  the  A-7D  Corsair  II. 

Current  Air  Force  planning  Is  reported  to 
provide  four  to  five  wings  of  A-7D  Corsairs 
in  the  Tactical  Air  Command.  In  addition, 
the  US  Navy  is  expected  to  purchase  A-7A. 
A-7B.  and  A-7E  Corsairs  to  equip  some  thirty 
carrier-based  attack  squadrons  (fourteen 
aircraft  each)  and  about  twelve  Marine  at- 
tack squadrons  (some  twenty  aircraft  each). 

According  to  W.  Paul  Thayer.  President  of 
LTV's  Aerospace  Corporation,  the  A-7  pro- 
gram could  run  to  a  total  of  about  1,600  air- 
craft of  all  models  on  the  basis  of  current 
plans. 

Even  this  number  would  probably  place  the 
A-7  Corsair  second  only  to  the  P-4  Phantom 
as  the  biggest  warplane  buy  of  this  period. 

In  the  numbers  game,  the  A-7  is  tlie  re- 
placement for  the  P-100  Supersabre  in  the 
Air  Force  and  for  the  A-4  Skyhawk  in  the 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps;  nearly  2.300  F-lOOs 
were  produced  by  North  American,  and 
Douglas  has  delivered  almost  2,000  A-4s. 

corsairs  fob  usap 

The  decision  that  the  Air  Force  would  op- 
erate the  A-7  Corsair  was  made  at  the  highest 
Defense-Air  Force  levels  in  1965.  According  to 
General  McConnell.  "I  personally  recom- 
mended to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  that  we 
buy  a  certain  number  of  A-7  aircraft  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  close  air  support  to  the 
ground  forces  in  a  permissive  environment, 
not  only  where  we  are  now  (South  Vietnam], 
but  (also]  at  a  later  date." 

General  McConnell  quickly  added  that  he 
did  not  mean  for  the  Air  Force  to  "load  up" 
on  A-7s  to  the  exclusion  of  other  types  of 
aircraft,  but  that  he  wanted  some  A-7s  in 
the  Air  Force  Inventory. 

Although  the  Navy  plans  to  operate  the 
subsonic  A-7  over  North  Vietnam  on  strike 
interdiction  missions.  Air  Force  philosophy 
calls  for  using  supersonic  fighter-bombers 
such  as  the  F-105  Thunderchlef  and  F-4 
Phantom  over  the  North.  In  the  Air  Force 
inventory  the  A-7  will  replace  the  venerable 
F-lOO  Supersabre,  the  oldest  of  the  Air  Force 
supersonic  fighter-bombers.  There  are  four 
F-lOO  wings  in  South  Vietnam,  used  almost 
exclusively  for  "in-country"  support  missions 
where  Allied  air  superiority  is  assured. 

In  the  Air  Force  weapons  spectrum  this 
places  the  A-7  between  the  A-1  Skyraider/ 
AX  concept  and  the  F-4  Phantom /PX  con- 
cept: 
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The  A-7D  will  differ  In  four  major  areas 
from  Navy  models,  to  meet  Air  Force  require- 
ments: (1)  powerplant.  (2)  gun  armament. 
(3)   avionics.  (4)   small-arms  protection. 

The  A-7A/A-7B  Corsairs  in  Navy  use  are 
launched  on  combat  missions  from  aircraft 
carriers  that  can  accelerate  fully  loaded  air- 
craft to  flying  sp>eeds  with  a  250-foot  steam 
catapult.  The  TF30  engines  In  the  11,000-  to 
12,000-pound-thrust  range  are  considered  in- 
sufficient for  runway  takeofis  of  combat- 
loaded  aircraft  in  the  Southeast  Asian  en- 
vironment. An  obvious  solution  was  to  add 
an  afterburner,  but  this  would  add  weight 
to  the  aircraft  at  Its  after  extremity,  an  un- 
favorable aerodynamic  feature,  and  would 
give  off  "hot"  exhaust,  making  the  aircraft 
more  vulnerable  to  infrared  detection  and 
heat-seeking  missiles. 

Accordingly,  the  Air  Force  decided  to  power 
its  A-7D  variant  with  the  TF41-A-1  Spey 
turbofan  engine,  being  developed  and  manu- 
factured jointly  by  Rolls-Royce  Ltd.,  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  Allison  Division  of  General 
Motors.  The  A-7D  engines  are  being  as- 
sembled in  the  US  with  some  components 
being  produced  In  Britain. 

The  TF41  was  rated  at  .approximately 
14,500  pounds  maximum  thrust.  Tests  to  date 
indicate  that  the  engine  will  develop  about 
500  pounds  more  thrust  than  had  been  esti- 
mated earlier,  a  very  welcome  bonus.  (The 
first  two  A-7Ds  off  the  production  line  this 
month  will  have  Navy  TF30-P-8  engines; 
subsequent  A-7Ds  will  have  the  TF41  Spey.) 
Related  to  the  A-7D's  powerplant.  the  Air 
Force  variant  will  have  a  fuel  receptacle 
opening  behind  the  cockpit  for  In-flight  re- 
fueling by  KC-135  tankers  equipped  with  the 
flying  boom.  The  Navy  models  are  fitted  with 
a  swing-out  fuel  probe  on  the  starboard  side 
of  the  fuselage.  This  is  compatible  with  the 
Navy  KA-3B  carrier-based  tankers,  "buddy- 
pack"  fuel  tanks  carried  by  other  Navy  at- 
tack planes,  and  KC-135s  equipped  with  a 
special  drogue  attachment. 

On  the  basis  of  Vietnam  experience,  the 
Air  Force  A-7Ds  will  mount  a  single  M61 
Vulcan  "Gatllng  Gun"  in  lieu  of  the  twin  20- 
mm.  Mk.l2  guns  in  the  A-7A/A-7B.  The  20- 
mm  M61,  made  by  General  Electric,  can  fire 
at  the  rate  of  6.000  rounds  per  minute,  a 
faster  rate  than  the  Mk.l2s  can  fire. 

In  the  avionics  area,  the  A-7D  will  have 
a  highly  advanced  navigation  and  weapons 
delivery  capability,  equaled  only  in  the  F- 
1 1  lA  Mark  II.  The  A-7D  package  will  provide 
the  pilot  with  continuous  solutions  for  day 
and  night  attack,  for  radar  bombing  in  low 
visibility  conditions,  and  for  all-weather 
navigation  and  landing. 

Changes  over  the  A-7A/A-7B  avionics 
package  include  an  IBM  digital  computer  in 
place  of  the  CP-741  analog  computer.  This 
change  will  be  the  key  to  the  aircraft's  im- 
proved operational  capabilities. 

In  place  of  an  optical  sight,  the  A-7D  will 
have  a  Head-Up  Display  (HUD),  the  first 
Installed  in  a  U.S.  warplane.  Produced  by 
Elliott  Brothers.  Ltd..  of  Britain,  the  HUD 
will  provide  the  pilot  with  continuous  attack 
solutions  and  navigation  data  displayed  at 
his  eye  level.  Although  Elliott  Brothers  will 
fabricate  the  HUD  In  Britain,  some  of  the 
material  used  in  the  system  will  be  obtained 
in  the  United  States. 

An  improved  Doppler  radar  set  wUl  b« 
provided  for  the  A-7D  by  the  General  Pre- 
cision Laboratory  and  the  plane  will  have 
Texas  Instruments'  APQ-126  radar.  An  ASN- 
58  inertial  platform  will  be  provided  for  the 
A-7D  by  the  Kearfott  Systems  Division  of 
GPL.  The  navigation  roller  map  in  the  earlier 
models  has  been  deleted  in  the  A-7D.  and 
TAC  has  requested  an  advanced  moving-map 
display  system. 

These  avlonic  changes  are  said  to  provide 
most  of  the  capabilities  of  the  Integrated 
Light  Attack  Avionlca  System  proposed 
earlier,  at  considerably  less  than  the  cost  of 
ILAAS.   which   was   planned   for   the   Navy's 
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B  model  but  hfts  run  Into  development  de- 
lays. 

The  fourth  major  group  of  changes  Initi- 
ated by  the  A-7D  Is  for  protection  against 
enemy  gunfire  The  A-7A/A-7B  provides 
some  armor  protection  for  the  pilot  and  a 
self-sealing  main  sump  fuel  cell.  The  other 
fuselage  fuel  cells  and  fuselage  controls  are 
protected  from  ground  fire  by  the  avionics 
bays  and  engine.  The  A-7D  design  provides 
for  additional  armor  to  Include  protection 
of  certain  controls,  redundancy  In  vital  con- 
trols, and  all  self-sealing  fuel  tanks 

The  Air  Force  A-7D  will  also  have  larger 
tires  and  brakes  than  the  Navy  variants  be- 
cause of  the  different  landing  surfaces  en- 
countered; the  A-7D  will  not  have  the  Navy 
automatic  carrier  landing  system:  and  the 
Air  Force  Is  considering  use  of  a  different 
ejection  seat  (all  Corsairs  will  have  some 
type  of  zero-zero  ejection  seat*. 

FAST    DrVELOP&rtNT 

The  A-7  Corsair  was  developed  In  record 
time  Its  genesis  was  the  Navy's  Sea-Based 
Air  Strike  Study  conducted  by  the  Office  of 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  in  1963.  This 
study  was  part  of  the  Navy's  efforts  to  Justify 
the  attack  carrier  program  to  the  Department 
of  Defense.  la  studying  carrier  strike  capabil- 
ities the  Navy  determined  that  the  Fleet's 
existing  light  attack  aircraft— the  A-4  Sky- 
hawk — could  not  meet  anticipated  require- 
ments for  range,  payload.  and  mission  flexi- 
bility In  the  late  19608  and  early  1970s. 

The  A-4  Skyhawk  had  been  developed  In 
the  early  1950s  as  a  lightweight,  high-per- 
formance, day  attack  plane  capable  of  de- 
livering a  nuclear  weapon  or  performing  lim- 
ited interdiction  and  close-support  missions. 
The  plane  Initially  had  minimum  Instru- 
mentation and  no  radar,  relying  on  a  well- 
trained  pilot  for  navigation  and  bomb 
aiming. 

.Although  many  modifications  had  In- 
creased the  capabilities  of  the  Skyhawk.  the 
plane  was  still  Judged  Inadequate  for  pro- 
jected operational  requirements. 

In  June  of  1963.  a  month  after  the  Sea- 
Based  Air  Strike  Study  was  completed,  the 
Navy  Initiated  competition  for  a  new  light 
attack  aircraft  (VAL  In  Navy  symbolism,  the 
"V"  Indicating  fixed- wing  aircraft).  The 
study  had  determined  that  for  bombing  ac- 
curacy both  supersonic  and  subsonic  aircraft 
must  release  their  bombs  at  subsonic  speeds, 
hence  vulnerability  over  the  target  area  Is 
essentially  the  same  for  both  types  of  air- 
craft. On  the  basis  of  cost,  the  Navy  felt  It 
could  purchase  two  to  three  subsonic  aircraft 
for  the  price  of  one  supersonic  plane,  put- 
ting more  aircraft  over  the  target  for  the 
same  cost.  Then,  by  providing  sophisticated 
electronics  to  enable  the  plane  to  fly  close 
to  the  ground  or  water,  avoiding  radar  de- 
tection, and  reducing  exposure  to  antiaircraft 
fire,  the  subsonic  plane's  vulnerability  would 
be  reduced.  Thus,  supersonic  speed  was  not 
made  a  requirement  for  the  VAL. 

The  Navy  looked  at  proposals  to  adapt 
existing  aircraft  designs  to  the  VAL  role  in 
an  effort  to  speed  Introduction  of  the  new 
aircraft  Into  the  Fleet.  Modifications  of  four 
designs  were  considered:  the  small  Douglas 
A-4  Skyhawk:  the  Grumman  A-6  Intruder, 
a  new.  subsonic,  twin-engine,  all-weather 
attack  plane:  the  North  American  P-1  Fury, 
an  Improved,  navallzed  version  of  the  F-86 
Sabre  which  was  used  as  an  attack  plane  by 
the  Navy:  and  the  Llng-Temco-Vought  F-8 
Crusader,  a  carrier-based  Jet  fighter.  The 
winning  proposal  came  from  Llng-Temco- 
Vought. 

The  F-8  Crusader  Is  a  Mach  17  fighter  used 
aboard  the  US  Navy's  smaller  attack  carriers 
and  on  French  carriers.  An  Improved  single- 
engine,  single-seat.  Mach  2~  Crusader  n 
almost  edged  out  the  F-4  Phantom  as  the 
Navy's  blg-carrler  fighter. 

A  month  after  winning  the  VAL  competi- 
tion. LTV  and  the  Navy  negotiated  a  fixed- 
price  contract  for  seven  preproductlon  atr- 
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craft  In  March  of  1964.  The  company  chose 
the  name  Corsair  II  for  IW  design,  carrying 
on  the  name  used  for  a  series  of  highly  suc- 
cessful Navy  scout  planes  In  the  19208  and 
1930b.  and  the  guU-wlnged  P4U  Corsair 
fighter-bomber  of  World  War  11  and  Korean 
War  fame 

THE    A-7    COKSAIK    DESIGN 

The  A-7  Corsair  Is  probably  the  first  sub- 
sonic aircraft  to  be  redesigned  from  a  super- 
sonic plane.  The  major  change  In  aircraft 
design  was  the  adoption  of  a  fixed  wing  for 
the  A-7  in  place  of  the  variable-Incidence 
wing  of  the  F-8  Crusader  fighter.  The  Lit- 
ter's wing  rests  fiush  with  the  top  of  the 
fuselage  to  provide  a  low  angle  of  attack 
for  high-speed  and  cruise  filght.  For  land- 
ings and  takeoffs  the  F-8  wing  plvoU  up- 
ward to  Increase  Its  angle  of  attack,  in  effect 
lowering  the  fuselage  to  provide  the  pilot 
with  a  good  view  of  the  flight  deck  or  run- 
way. The  plane's  ailerons,  a  section  of  the 
flaps,  and  the  wing  leading  edges  all  droop 
simultaneously  with  the  Increase  In  wing 
Incidence  to  further  Increase  the  effective 
camber  to  facilitate  landing. 

Other  airframe  changes  In  the  redesign  of 
the  P-8  to  the  A-7  configuration  included 
reduction  In  size  (partially  made  possible 
by  not  having  an  afterburner  In  the  Cor- 
sair), a  slightly  reduced  wing  sweepback, 
and  the  addition  of  outboard  ailerons. 

These  airframe  changes  have  drawn  criti- 
cism from  opponents  of  the  A-7.  who  claim 
that  the  A-7  provides  for  current  avionics, 
weapons  delivery,  and  powerplant  technology 
to  be  Installed  In  an  airframe  reflecting  the 
state  of  the  art  In  the  early  1950s  when  the 
F-8  was  designed.  These  critics  contend  that 
for  a  relatively  small  expenditure,  especially 
In  view  of  the  number  of  aircraft  contem- 
plated, an  airframe  capable  of  Mach  l-f- 
speeds  could  be  designed — employing  pivot- 
ing or  variable-sweep  wings — with  all  other 
A-7  capabilities. 

The  question  of  cost  Is  subjective,  and  de- 
bate on  cost  and  relative  survivability  of 
supersonic  versus  subsonic  light  attack  air- 
craft appears  to  have  no  end.  The  Navy 
wanted  the  A-7  quickly,  and  the  subsonic 
p_8  A-7  design  appeared  to  be  the  fastest 
and  least  expensive  course  to  take  In  1963- 
1964  (Initially  there  was  talk  of  the  A-7 
being  built  for  Just  under  $1  million  per  air- 
craft: the  A-7A/A-7B  models  run  about  •!  5 
million.  If  a  large  number  of  planes  Is  pur- 
chased, and  the  more-sophisticated  A-7D' 
A-7E  will  probably  cost  about  $1.75  million.) 
The  Pratt  &  Whitney  TF30  turbofan  en- 
gine was  selected  for  the  A-7.  The  basic  en- 
gine design  Is  that  of  the  engines  in  the 
Mach  2.5  F-Ul  series,  but  without  after- 
burner. 

The  first  Corsair  off  the  production  Una. 
the  Navy  A-7A  variant,  has  the  TP30-P-6 
engine,  rated  at  11.200  pounds  of  thrust. 
Early  catapult  testa  with  the  A-7A  revealed 
engines  were  stalling  from  steam  Ingestion 
as  the  planes  were  about  to  be  launched  by 
the  superheated  steam  caUpults.  (All  Navy 
attack  carriers  have  steam-powered  cata- 
puiu.)  The  A-7  Is  pulled  down  the  cata- 
pult by  Its  nose  wheel,  and  the  engine  air 
inlet,  directly  In  front  of  the  nose  wheel, 
sucks  In  steam  while  the  plane  Is  being 
launched. 

After  extensive  tests,  the  P-6  engines  were 
modified  by  opening  the  twelfth  stage  of 
the  compressor  which  bled  off  air  that  had 
been  compresst-d  but  not  yet  fed  Into  the 
turbine  to  be  burned.  This  caused  a  reduc- 
tion In  pressure — and  thrust — but  stopped 
the  compresor  from  stalling.  The  loss  In 
thrust  was  about  1.700  pounds,  cutting  maxi- 
mum engine  thrust  to  some  9.500  pounds 
during  the  moment  of  catapult  launches. 
Beginning  with  the  200th  aircraft,  the  Navy 
has  installed  an  Improved  TF30-P-8  engine 
which  Is  believed  to  deliver  about  12,200 
pounds  thrust.  The  Navy  planes  fitted  with 
ttala  P-S  engine  are  designated   A-7B:    the 


first  came  off  the  production  line  In  January 
of   1968. 

Another  major  consideration  In  the  A-7 
design  was  aircraft  maintenance.  The  A-7 
Corsair  was  the  first  aircraft  for  which  a 
specified  number  of  maintenance  man-hours 
per  flight-hour  (Including  avionics)  was 
written  Into  the  contract,  with  LTV  having 
to  pay  a  dollar  penalty  for  failure  to  meet  the 
specified  ll.5-to-l  ratio  of  maintenance  time 
to  filght  time.  According  to  an  LTV  spokes- 
man. It  was  a  "one-way  street"  because  there 
was  no  bonus  to  be  gained  If  the  company 
met  or  exceeded  the  guarantee.  However.  If 
the  ratio  exceeded  17-to-l  the  company 
would  have  to  meet  all  expenses  Incurred  to 
bring  the  maintenance  requirements  down 
to  that  figure.  Finally,  the  maintenance  per- 
sonnel would  be  Navy  men  and  other  Navy 
men  would  hold  the  stopwatches. 

LTV'B  engineers  took  a  deep  breath  and 
went  to  work.  Traditionally  It  has  been  nec- 
essary to  take  off  a  large  section  of  the  after 
fuselage  to  remove  an  engine,  with  the  asso- 
ciated hydraulic  lines  and  electrical  wiring 
being  disconnected,  then  reconnected  and 
checked  out  when  the  engine  is  replaced.  In 
the  A-7,  the  engine  can  be  removed  after  de- 
taching the  tall  cone  and  lowering  one  panel. 
The  only  hydraulic  lines  and  wires  discon- 
nected are  those  going  directly  to  the  en- 
gine. Only  a  standard  Navy  dolly  with  a 
lightweight  LTV  adapter  is  needed  to  re- 
move the  engine.  The  engine  is  taken  out 
with  the  plane  In  Its  normal  position  on  Its 
landing  gear.  LTV  says  that  the  engine  can 
be  removed  In  less  than  thirty  minutes.  This 
writer  saw  It  done  in  eighteen  minutes,  ad- 
mittedly with  a  four-man  LTV  demonstra- 
tion team. 

To  permit  quick  access  to  avionics  and 
other  equipment,  the  A-7  has  thirty-five  ac- 
cess panels  and  two  avlonic  equipment  bays. 
Most  of  the  panels — as  well  as  most  remov- 
able components — can  be  reached  without 
workstands.  These  features  permit  rapid 
maintenance  without  awkward,  space-taklna 
workstands. 

Most  Items  which  require  checkout  after 
each  filght  can  be  tested  from  the  wheel 
wells,  requiring  no  opening  of  the  panels 
unless  corrective  maintenance  or  replace- 
ment Is  required. 

Finally,  pressure  fueling  of  the  aircraft  Is 
accomplished  through  a  wheel-well  recep- 
tacle, meaning.  In  theory,  one  man  can  refuel 
the  aircraft  without  electrical  power  being 
required.  Gravity  fueling  can  be  done 
through  wing  and  fuselage  points. 

The  maintenance  goal  was  an  11.6-to-l 
ratio.  During  1967  the  Navy  conducted  main- 
tenance and  reliability  evaluation  with  six 
A-7A  Corsairs.  Navy  pilots  flew  the  planes 
and  Navy  maintenance  men  worked  on  the 
Corsairs  when  they  were  on  the  ground.  Navy 
men  and  LTV  representatives  held  the  stop- 
.  watches. 

The  A-7A  exceeded  both  maintenance  and 
reliability  requirements.  According  to  LTV 
spokesmen,  the  maintenance  time  was  be- 
tween eight  and  nine  man-hours  per  flight- 
hour:  the  Navy  has  not  yet  announced  Its 
official  calculations. 


A    QUICK    LOOK    AT   THE   A-7* 

Powerplant:  Pratt  &  Whitney  TF30-P-6 
turbofan  In  A-7A  (estimated  11.200  pounds 
of  static  thrust):  Pratt  &  Whitney  TP30-P-B 
turbofan  In  A-7B  (estimated  12.200  pounds 
of  static  thrust);  Rolls-Royce- Allison  CM 
TF41-A-1  Spey  turbofan  In  A-7D  (esUmated 
15.000  pounds  of  static  thrust). 

Performance;  Maximum  speed  clean  esti- 
mated 680  mph  at  5.000  feet  (Mach  0.9 1: 
tactical  radius  with  Internal  fuel  only  and 
3.600  pounds  of  ordnance:  700  miles;  ferry 
range  with  Internal  fuel:  3.400  miles;  ferry 
range  with  four  300-gallon  drop  tanks:  4.000 
miles. 

Weapons:  Two  Mk.  12  20-mm  cannon  in 
A-7A/A-7B;  one  M61  20-mm  Vulcan  cannon 
in  A-7D:  up  to  15.000  pounds  of  bombs,  mls- 
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siles.  rockets,  and  gun  pods  on  two  fuselage 
and  six  wing  pylons. 

Weights:  14.657  pounds  empty  and  32.500 
pounds  designed  catapult  weight  for  A-7A/ 
A  7B:  A-7D  approximately  1,000  pounds 
heavier. 

Dimensions:  Span,  3*  feet.  8%  Inches; 
length,  46  feet.  I'/a  Inches  (except  A-7C,  48 
feet.  4'/^  Inches):  height.  16  feet,  2  Inches; 
w-Ing  area,  375  square  feet. 

Fuel  Capacity:  1.500  gallons  Internal  plus 
two  300-gallon  drop  tanks  and  two  450-gallon 
drop  tanks. 

THE     A-7     CAPABILITIES 

The  Navy  wanted  a  light  attack  aircraft 
with  a  good  all-weather  day-night  capability 
as  well  as  a  significant  improvement  in  pay- 
load  and  combat  radius  over  the  A-4  Sky- 
hawk. The  A-4E,  with  an  empty  weight  of 
9.853  pounds,  can  carry  up  to  8.200  pounds  of 
weapons  and  has  a  radius  of  more  than  300 
miles  with  4.000  pounds  of  ordnance.  The 
A-7  has  a  superior  avionics  package  and  is 
credited  with  twice  the  load-carrying  capabil- 
ity and  twice  the  combat  radius  of  the  Sky- 
hawk. 

The  A-7A  radar-navlgatlon  package  con- 
siste  of  a  General  Precision  Laboratory  APN- 

153  Doppler  navigation  sensor  working  with 
an  ASN-41  navigation  computer  and  a  Lear 
Slegler  ASN-50  all-altitude  reference  system. 
Other  navigation  equipment  includes  a  Ben- 
dix  APN-141  altimeter,  a  Servo- Mechanism 
air  data  computer.  Applied  Science  Industry 
roller  map  display,  and  ARN-52  TACAN. 

A-7A  radar  is  Texas  Instruments'  APQ-lie 
terrain-avoidance  and  ground-mapping 
r.idar.  a  TPQ-10  tracking  radar,  and  an  APN- 

154  radar  beacon.  The  avionics  for  weapons 
dellverv  includes  a  CP-741  weapons  delivery 
computer,  a  television  display  for  the  Walleye 
nusslle.  an  ARW-77  Bullpup  missile  com- 
mand system,  weapon  selection-arming  con- 
trols, and  a  weapons-release  programmer. 

To  give  a  Corsair  pilot  the  most  assistance 
possible  In  weapons  dellTcry,  the  A-7B  model 
was  to  have  had  an  integrated  Light  Attack 
Avionics  System  ( ILAAS) ,  as  mentioned  ear- 
lier, which  was  to  incorporate  a  digital  cen- 
tral computer,  Inertlal  navigation,  mlcrocir- 
cuitry,  and  miniaturization. 

As  a  weapons  carrier  the  A-7  Corsair  has  no 
sinijle-englne  equal.  The  Navy  has  generally 
preferred  external  store  stations  to  Internal 
bomb  bays  for  carrier-based  aircraft.  (No 
Navv  aircraft  now  used  In  the  attack  role 
have  Internal  weapon  bays.)  The  A-7  Is  fitted 
»1th  three  weapon-carrying  pylons  under 
each  wing  and  one  on  each  side  of  the  fuse- 
lage for  a  total  of  eight  pylons.  The  two  f use- 
l.ige  ("cheek")  pylons  each  have  a  500-pound 
capacity  and  are  Intended  primarily  for  air- 
to-air  missiles.  These  missiles  plus  two  Mk.  12 
20-mm  cannon  (with  a  total  of  680  rounds) 
provide  the  A-7A  and  A-7B  with  a  potent  air- 
to-air  capability.  The  Navy  periodically  uses 
light  attack  aircraft  of  the  A-4  series,  armed 
with  two  20-mm  cannon  and  two  Sidewinder 
missiles,  as  fighters  aboard  antisubmarine 
carriers  deployed  to  the  Western  Pacific.  The 
A-7s.  when  available  in  sufficient  numbers, 
may  similarly  be  employed  in  a  limited  fighter 
role. 

But  the  A-7's  primary  missions  are  strike, 
interdiction,  and  ground  support.  For  these 
roles  the  two  inboard  wing  pylons  each  hold 
up  to  2.500  pounds  of  bombs,  rockets,  missiles, 
or  gun  pods,  and  the  four  outboard  pylons 
can  each  hold  up  to  3.500  pounds  of  bombs. 
rockets,  or  missiles.  (The  Navy's  A-7  Corsairs 
are  all  fitted  to  deliver  nuclear  weapons:  the 
A:r  Force  A-7D  does  not  now  have  these 
fe:4tures.) 

To  supplement  the  1,500  gallons  (10,200 
pounds)  of  fuel  carried  Internally,  the  A-7's 
two  Inboard  wing  pylons  can  be  fitted  with 
300-gallon  drop  tanks  and  the  two  outer- 
most pylons  can  carry  450-gallon  tanks.  Com- 
binations Of  weapons  and  external  fuel  tanks 
can  be  carried  for  a  total  external  load  of 
about  15.000  pounds.  LTV  has  published 
these  mission  profiles  lor   the  A-7A/A-7B; 
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Hl-Hl-Hl  Attack  Mission:  Takeoff  weight  of 
26,399  pounds  with  8.250  pounds  of  internal 
fuel  and  1.800  pounds  of  weapons.  This  would 
permit  a  mission  radius  of  700  miles  with 
the  aircraft  flying  at  optimum  cruise  alti- 
tudes with  five  minutes  at  sea  level  over  the 
target  and  twenty  minutes  at  sea  level  over 
base. 

Hl-Lo  Attack  Mission:  Takeoff  weight  of 
30.283  pounds  with  10.200  pounds  (full)  In- 
ternal fuel  and  3.600  pounds  of  weapons. 
This  would  permit  a  mission  radius  of  700 
miles  with  the  aircraft  flying  at  optimum 
cruise  altitude  except  for  a  230-mlle  run  to 
the  target  at  low  level,  five  minutes  over  the 
target,  and  twenty  minutes  over  base  at  sea 
level. 

Close-Support  Mission:  Takeoff  weight  of 
34.511  pounds  with  10,200  pounds  of  internal 
fuel  and  7,500  pounds  of  weapons.  This  would 
permit  a  mission  radius  of  about  450  miles 
with  sixty  minutes  loiter  over  the  target  at 
5.000  feet  and  twenty  minutes  over  base  at 
sea  level. 

In  all  of  the  above  missions  the  aircraft 
has  Its  two  20-mm  guns  and  requires  no  ex- 
ternal fuel  stores.  The  use  of  drop  tanks 
would  increase  the  above  mission  radii  con- 
siderably. On  a  ferry  mission  with  only  In- 
ternal fuel  an  A-7A/A-7B  has  a  range  of 
some  3,400  miles;  with  four  300-gallon  drop 
tanks,  the  plane  could  travel  4.000  miles 
(these  distances  Include  fuel  reserves  for 
twenty  minutes  loiter  at  sea  level  before 
landing).  On  paper  the  A-7's  range  is  virtu- 
ally unlimited  because  of  its  in-flight  fueling 
capability. 

THE    CORSAIR    FLIES 

The  first  flight  of  an  A-7A  came  on  Sep- 
tember 27.  1965 — nineteen  months  after  LTV 
won  the  light  attack  competition  and  twenty- 
five  days  ahead  of  schedule.  The  A-7A  proved 
an  easy-to-handle  and  agile  airplane  as  it 
went  through  Its  paces  in  the  Texas  sky. 

The  Corsair  reached  a  speed  of  Mach  1.2  In 
a  dive  and  slowed  to  almost  walking  speed 
with  its  flaps  and  large  center-line  dive  brake 
extended.  "Clean."  an  A-7  can  make  4  5-G 
turns  and  roll  160  degrees  In  the  first  second; 
with  a  7.500-pound  payload  it  can  roll  ninety 
degrees  In  the  first  second. 

A  month  after  the  first  flights  the  Navy 
announced  a  contract  for  157  Corsairs  In  ad- 
dition to  the  forty-two  aircraft  already  on 
order  (three  previous  contracts  having  been 
signed  for  three,  four,  and  thirty-five  air- 
craft) . 

Deliveries  of  A-7A  Corsairs  to  Fleet  squad- 
rons began  late  in  1966  when  about  thirty 
aircraft  had  been  produced.  Then  November 
carrier  trials  were  conducted  aboard  the  large 
carrier  Amcrtco— the  Navy's  newest  attack 
carrier  testing  the  Navy's  newest  warplane. 

The  Navy  decided  to  show  off  the  Corsair 
at  the  Paris  Air  Show  during  the  summer  of 
1967.  Two  A-7A  Corsairs  piloted  by  Navy 
Cmdr.  Charles  W.  Fritz  and  Marine  Capt. 
Alec  Gillespie  took  off  from  Patuxent  River, 
Md.,  at  10:56  a.m.  on  May  19  (Paris  time). 
Seven  hours  and  one  minute  later  they 
touched  down  at  Evreux  Air  Base,  near  Paris, 
after  a  nonrefueled  flight  of  3,900  statute 
miles.  Their  average  airspeed  was  517.5  mph. 

According  to  Captain  Gillespie.  "We  landed 
at  Evreux  without  a  single  discrepancy  and 
with  enough  fuel  on  board  to  fly  500  more 
miles  and  still  have  plenty  to  spare." 

Both  aircraft  in  the  transatlantic  hop  were 
standard  A-7A  Corsairs  fitted  with  drop 
tanks.  Captain  Gillespie's  plane  had  come  off 
the  LTV  production  line  In  Dallas,  Tex.,  the 
day  before  It  took  off  for  France. 

Meanwhile,  at  Lemoore.  Calif..  Navy  Attack 
Squadrons  147  and  97  were  completing 
qualification  with  the  A-7A  Corsair.  Late  in 
October  of  1967  squadron  VA-147.  com- 
manded by  Cmdr.  James  C.  Hill,  embarked  in 
the  attack  carrier  Ranger  for  the  first  combat 
deployment  of  the  Corsair.  The  squadron 
had  its  normal  complement  of  fourteen  air- 
craft plus  four  spares.  In  addition  to  its  Navy 
flight  and  support  personnel,  VA-147  was  as- 
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signed  three  Air  Force  pilots,  one  mainte- 
nance officer,  and  twenty-one  enlisted  main- 
tenance technicians  for  training  under 
combat  conditions. 

The  Ranger  entered  the  war  zone  late  In 
November.  Air  operations  over  North  Viet- 
nam were  hampered  by  bad  weather,  but  by 
early  December  the  Corsairs  were  flying  reg- 
ular strike  missions  over  the  North.  The 
Ranger  and  her  seventy-odd  warplanes  are 
still  deployed  la  Southeast  Asian  waters  and 
no  realistic  evaluation  of  the  Corsair's  per- 
formance was  available  at  press  time.  It  was 
known,  however,  that  one  A-7A  was  lost  to 
a  Communist  surface-to-air  missile  early  In 
the  deployment. 

PROJECT   STATUS 

At  tAis  writing  Llng-Temco-Vought  was 
completing  production  of  the  199  A-7A  Cor- 
sairs for  the  Navy  and  delivering  the  first  of 
196  A-7B  Corsairs  powered  by  the  improved 
TF30-P-8  engine.  By  the  end  of  1967  two 
Navy  combat  squadrons.  VA-147  and  VA-97. 
were  fully  operational  with  the  Corsair  and 
several  other  squadrons  were  in  the  process 
of  transition 

The  first  of  seventy-four  A-7D  Corsairs 
ordered  for  the  Air  Force  will  be  rolled  out 
and  begin  fiying  this  month.  After  extensive 
testing  out  of  LTV's  Dallas  facility,  later  In 
1968  the  planes  will  begin  arriving  at  Ed- 
wards Air  Force  Base  lor  Category  II  testing, 
and  TAC  squadrons  should  begin  receiving 
Corsairs  late  in  1968  or  early  In  1969. 

Side  by  side  with  the  Air  Force  A-7Ds  on 
LTV's  production  lines,  a  similar  A-7E  will 
be  produced  for  the  Navy.  This  variant,  ex- 
pected to  become  the  "standard"  Navy  Cor- 
sair, will  Include  the  Air  Force  avionics  pack- 
age and  the  M61  "Gatllng  Gun."  At  this  time 
the  Navy  is  planning  to  use  the  TF30-P-8 
engine  lo  power  the  A-7E.  but  there  is  a  good 
possibility  that  the  higher  thrust  provided 
by  the  TF41  Spey  will  prove  sufficiently  at- 
tractive for  the  Navy  to  adopt  It  too.  A  15.- 
000-pound-thrust  plus  TF30-P-18  is  also  un- 
der development  for  possible  Navy  use. 

Of  course,  the  Navy's  A-7E  will  have  the 
smaller  wheels  and  brakes,  automatic  car- 
rier-landing equipment,  nuclear  weapons  ca- 
pabllltv.  and  other  "naval"  features  of  the 
A7-A.  A-7B.  Reportedly,  the  Navy  has  now 
contracted  to  LTV  for  151  A-7Es. 

No  final  decision  has  been  made  in  regard 
to  which  variant  the  Marine  Corps  will  fly 
when  Corsairs  begin  to  replace  A-4  Skyhawks 
In  Marine  air  wings  during  the  early  or  mid- 
1970s.  It  will  probably  have  the  P-18  or  TF41 
Spey  engine  because  Marine  attack  planes 
usually  operate  from  advanced  bases,  but 
with  the  features  necessary  to  permit  carrier 
operation,  as  all  Marine  fighter  and  attack 
squadrons  are  equipped  and  trained  to  fly 
from  Navy  carriers. 

Two  final  Corsair  variants  being  considered 
are  the  A-7C  and  KA-7F.  The  A-7C  is  a  two- 
seat  aircraft  based  on  the  A-7B  design.  The 
Navy  is  Interested  in  the  plane  for  Us  ad- 
vanced training  squadrons.  It  would  be 
slightly  longer  than  the  standard  A-7  and 
would  have  the  same  performance  and  weap- 
ons characteristics.  To  date  no  decision  has 
been  made  to  buy  the  A-7C:  however,  if  the 
Navy  does  buy  some  the  Air  Force  may  also 
obtain  some  for  advanced  training. 

The  designation  KA-7F  is  a  proposal  for  a 
carrier-based  tanker  version  of  the  Corsair 
to  replace  the  aging  KA-3B  Skywarriors  now 
In  service.  The  KA-7F  configuration  provides 
for  a  fuselage-mounted  drogue  and  hose  reel 
for  In-filght  refueling  of  probe-fitted  Navy 
aircraft  and  some  Air  Force  planes  (F-5. 
B-66,  etc.).  The  plane  would  carry  18.600 
pounds  of  fuel  In  Its  internal  tanks  and  four 
450-gallon  drop  tanks. 

The  A-7  Corsair  II  program  promises  to  be 
a  big  one  in  terms  of  aircraft  and  capabilities. 
With  maximum  anticipated  use  by  the  Air 
Force.  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps,  the  "about 
1.600"  total  suggested  by  ITV's  Paul  Thayer 
could  be  low.  Coupled  with  US  service  inter- 
est, the  West  Germans  are  watching  A-7  de- 
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velopments  with  lce«n  Interest  aa  a  posatble 
replacement  (or  the  eight  squadrons  or  Plat 
0.9U  which  the  Luftwaffe  operates  as  strike 
fighters.  The  short-field  capability  of  a  Spey- 
powered  A-7  coupled  with  the  plane's  main- 
tenance  characteristics  make  a  Corsair  with 
almpUQed  avionics  of  interest  to  several 
smaller  nations. 

Without  too  much  Imagination,  one  can 
see  the  jet-propelled  Corsair  rivaling  Its 
propeller-driven  predecessor,  the  guU-wlnged 
P4U.  The  first  XP4U-1  Corsair  flew  In  1940. 
and  the  last  of  the  13,681  aircraft  came  oft 
the  production  line  on  Christmas  Eve.  1953. 
The  US  Marines  fiew  Corsairs  throughout  the 
Korean  War.  and  the  French  Navy  fiew  them 
a  couple  of  years  ago — when  they  were  re- 
placed by  LTV  P-«8.  It  wouldn't  be  sur- 
prising to  see  A-7s  m  US  markings  in  1980 
and  in  Allied  Insignia  into  the  1990e. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Today  President  Johnson  recom- 
mended that  Congress  authorize  "the 
formation  of  private- funded  partner- 
ships that  will  Join  private  capital  with 
business  skills  to  help  close  the  low-In- 
come housing  gap." 

This  is  a  soimd  proposal.  It  will  direct 
the  energies  and  resources  of  private 
enterprise  to  solving  the  problems  of  our 
cities.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  with 
me  In  supporting  this  proposal. 


February  29,  1968 


Private  Enterprise  and  Urban  America 


HON.  FRANK  E.  EVANS 

»r  coLOKAOo 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  29,  1968 

Mr.  ETVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  commend  President  Johnson  for  his  ex- 
cellent message  on  the  cities.  He  has  rec- 
ognized the  Important  role  that  private 
enterprise  has  to  play  In  rebuilding  our 
urban  complexes. 

Private  enterprise  has  a  vital  stake 
in  the  rebuilding  of  our  cities.  By  and 
large,  private  funds,  private  firms,  and 
private  leadership  must  bear  the  brunt 
of  this  stepped- up  drive  to  make  our 
communities  decent  places  in  which  to 
live. 

Local  governments  must  furnish  the 
leadership  and  creative  building  efforts 
necessary  to  accomplish  these  goals.  This 
is  a  major  cnallenge  in  the  face  of  the 
pressure  now  being  exerted  on  city  tax 
dollars  and  available  manpower. 

But  an  even  greater  challenge  faces 
private  enterprise.  It  must  be  the  actual 
builder  of  the  renewed  city  and  the  new 
city. 

In  the  long  run.  It  is  In  the  best  Inter- 
est of  the  business  community  to  move 
wholeheartedly  into  the  work  of  rebuild- 
ing our  cities  to  preserve  those  basic  con- 
ditions on  which  business'  own  growth — 
and  profits — depend. 

Some  critics  contend  that  a  commit- 
ment to  build  homes  for  the  poor  and 
to  accept  public  guidance  in  community 
development  requires  shrinking  profit 
margins — and  consequently  a  serious  re- 
duction in  business  enthusiasm. 

There  are  idealists  who  equate  the  new 
business  interest  with  the  abandonment 
of  the  profit  motive — an  expectation  that 
crisis  produces  charity. 

Neither  position  provides  the  real  an- 
swer. The  real  answer  Is  that  business 
can  participate  and  still  be  in  business: 

If  it  looks  beyond  immediate  prospects 
to  longrim  returns. 

If  it  recognizes  the  savings  In  soclsil 
costs  that  prompt  and  visible  results  can 
now  provide. 

If  it  acknowledges  that  private  enter- 
prise has  objectives  that  transcend  the 
classic  portrayal  of  material  gain — that 
It  has  values  other  than  shopkeeper's 
values. 


Case  for  a  Naclcar  Navy 


HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

or  CAi.iro«NiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  29,  1968 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  news 
stories  of  world  events  Increasingly  make 
the  point  of  the  challenge  to  America's 
once  great  naval  supremacy. 

As  the  Los  Angeles  Times  editorialized 
on  February  27.  1968: 

This  country  obviously  cannot  afford  to 
take  future  U.S.  Naval  supremacy  for  granted. 

The  case  for  nuclear  surface  ships  and 
submarines  has  been  apparent  to  many 
for  a  long  time.  It  rests  not  only  on  the 
superior  capabilities  which  nuclear  power 
affords  but  also  on  monetary  efficiencies. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  editorial  points 
out  that  if  the  U.S.  Navy  Is  to  retain  its 
lead  over  the  Soviet  Navy  "in  this  era 
of  tight  budgets,  we  must  get  the  most 
for  our  money."  And: 

That  being  so.  surely  the  time  has  come  to 
build  nuclear  warships  instead  of  arguing 
over  their  merits — which  have  now  been 
amply  proven. 

I  commend  to  the  reading  of  all  the 
Members  the  Times  editorial.  "Case  for 
a  Nuclear  Navy": 

Case   for   a  Nuclca*  Navt 

With  Russian  shipyards  working  overtime 
to  build  a  navy  capable  of  challenging 
American  power  anywhere  In  the  world,  this 
country  obviously  cannot  afford  to  take 
future  U.S.  naval  supremacy  for  granted. 

Thus,  incoming  Defense  Secretary  Clark 
Clifford  should  give  the  most  serious  con- 
sideration to  the  cries  of  alarm  which  are 
coming  from  the  Pentagon  admirals  and 
from  the  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on 
Atomic   Energy. 

Soviet  Adm.  Sergei  Gorshkov  has  been' 
quoted  as  boasting  that  "sooner  or  later,  the 
United  States  will  have  to  understand  that 
it  no  longer  has  mastery  of  the  seas." 

In  testimony  released  by  the  joint  com- 
mittee over  the  weekend.  Vice  Adm.  Hyman 
O  Rlckover  warned.  In  effect,  that  Gorshkov 
may  be  proved  right  unless  the  Administra- 
tion can  be  nudged  Into  building  more  nu- 
clear submarines,  and  setting  a  faster  pace 
on  surface  warships. 

Other  Navy  spokesmen  are  expected  to 
say  much  the  same  thing  in  a  hearing  today 
before  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee. 

At  present,  the  U.S.  Navy  has  78  nuclear- 
powered  warships.  These  Include  74  sub- 
marines, the  aircraft  carrier  Enterprise,  the 
guided  missile  cruiser  Long  Beach  and  two 
guided  missile  frigates. 

Thlrty-slx  more  nuclear  vessels  have  been 
authorized  or  under  construction,  all  but 
four  of  which  are  attack  submarines.  The 
Defense  Dept.  Is  asking  for  a  handful  of 
additional  surface  warships  In  next  year's 
budget. 


Welcome  as  the  latter  development  is, 
military  affairs  experts  In  Congress  are  dis- 
turbed by  outgoing  Defense  Secretary  Robert 
McNamara's  refusal  to  start  construction  on 
some  of  the  ships  already  authorized,  and 
the  decision  to  build  only  four  more 
atomic  subs  t>efore  closing  out  the  program. 

When  McNamara  took  over  the  Pentagon 
in  1961,  he  quickly  accepted  the  wisdom  of 
using  nuclear  power  for  submarines.  But 
nuclear  propulsion  for  surface  warships 
failed  to  meet  his  cost-effectiveness  tests. 

Thus,  he  blocked  nuclear  power  for  the 
carrier  John  P.  Kennedy,  and  has  been 
rather  unenthuslastic  about  It  for  other 
vessels. 

Experience  has  proved  that  McNamara 
was  too  cautious — that  nuclear-powered 
warships  are  not  only  more  effective  In  mili- 
tary terms,  because  of  their  long  range  and 
much  lesser  dependence  upon  logistical 
support,  but  are  as  cheap  as  or  cheaper  than 
oil-fired  warships  In  the  long  run. 

The  carrier  Enterprise  and  three  smaller 
nuclear  warships  have  now  steamed  over 
10  million  miles  without  having  to  cancel  a 
single  mission  because  of  reactor  plant 
failure. 

If  our  navy  Is  to  keep  Its  lead  over  the 
Russians  in  this  era  of  tight  budgets,  we 
must  get  the  most  for  our  money.  That 
being  so,  surely  the  time  has  come  to  build 
nuclear  warships  instead  of  arguing  over 
their  merits — which  have  now  been  amply 
proven. 


February  29,  1968 

Gnaranteed  Student  Loan  Programs 


Resolution  on  the  James   Madison 
Memorial  Building 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OP    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Thursday.  February  29.  1968 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted.  I  Insert  into  the 
Congressional  Record  a  resolution  by 
the  American  Library  Association  urg- 
ing the  creation  of  a  James  Madison 
Memorial  Building,  badly  needed  by  the 
Library  of  Congress. 

This  excellent  resolution  deserves  the 
careful  consideration  of  all  persons 
interested  in  an  adequate  facility  for  the 
great  Library  of  Congress  and  for  the 
great  services  it  provides  for  our  people. 

RESOLXmON  ON  THE  JaMES  MaDISON  MEMORIAL 

Building 

(Adopted  by  the  Council  of  the  American 

Library  AssoclaUon,  January  11.  1968  > 

Be  it  resolved  that  the  American  Library 
Association,  a  professional  organization 
with  a  membership  of  more  than  37000, 
hereby  urges  the  Congress  of  the  United 
SUtes  to  take  immediate  action  to  make 
appropriations  to  further  the  construction 
of  the  Library  of  Congress  James  Madison 
Memorial  Building  In  the  Interest  of  economy 
and  efficiency,  because,  due  to  escalation  in 
prices,  any  delay  only  adds  to  the  cost  of 
the  building,  which  is  generally  recognized  as 
essential.  Funds  now  necessarily  being  ex- 
pended for  rental  space  could  be  saved:  and 
services  vital  to  the  library  world,  the  re- 
search community  and  the  public  would  not 
be  endangered  because  of  lack  of  appropriate 
space; 

Therefore  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion calls  upon  the  Congress  to  act  swiftly  in 
the  naUonal  Interest  on  behalf  of  the  Ubrary 
of  Congress,  which  serves  as  the  national 
library  of  the  United  States  and  whose  serv- 
ices are  central  and  essenUal  to  the  welfare 
of  t.he  Nation's  libraries  and  all  the  people 
they  serve. 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  GURNEY 

or    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  29.  1968 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
Introduced  a  bill  which  I  feel  is  essential 
to  the  effective  operation  of  the  guaran- 
teed student  loan  programs  as  provided 
for  under  the  Higher  Education  and  Na- 
tional Vocational  Student  Loan  Insur- 
ance Acts  of  1965.  This  bill  would  raise 
by  1  percent  the  possible  interest  rate 
that  could  be  charged  for  loans  guaran- 
teed under  those  programs. 

The  additional  interest  would  be  paid 
by  the  Government  while  the  student  was 
in  school.  Thereafter,  it  would  be  shared 
by  the  student  and  by  the  Government, 
each  paying  one-half. 

This  bill  would  make  the  student  loans 
more  accessible  to  the  many  students  who 
desire  them.  At  present,  they  are  in 
search  of  loans  that  have  been  promised 
but  in  fact  do  not  exist.  They  do  not 
exist  because  the  lending  institutions 
cannot  afford  to  offer  these  loans  at  the 
interest  ceiling  provided  by  the  laws  now 
In  existence. 

I  have  received  communications  from 
many  lending  Institutions  in  my  district. 

1  have  sought  the  views  of  many  others. 
All  would  like  to  participate  in  this  pro- 
gram. Those  who  do  participate  do  so 
as  a  public  service — at  a  loss. 

Almost  without  exception,  the  lending 
institutions  indicate  that  participation 
is  either  foreclosed  or  severely  limited 
because  of  the  loan  yield.  As  one  com- 
pares net  yield  on  loans  offered  by  383 
banks  reporting  for  a  1965  survey  by  the 
American  Bankers  Association,  and  yield 
on  student  loans,  the  difference  is  more 
than  2  percent.  In  a  survey  of  the  guar- 
anteed student  loan  programs  conducted 
by  the  college  entrance  examination 
board,  it  was  found  that  the  large  com- 
mercial banks  felt  the  following  with 
re?ard  to  a  6-percent  simple  interest 
rate,  which  is  now  the  Interest  celling  for 
the  guaranteed  student  loan  programs: 

2  percent  considered  it  profitable,  13  per- 
cent considered  It  a  break-even  proposi- 
tion. 85  percent  considered  it  as  a  loss 
operation. 

The  survey  found : 

The  staff  of  this  study  is  convinced  that 
tne  lending  institutions  must  secure  a  rea- 
sonable profit  on  guaranteed  loans  and  that 
the  burden  of  evidence  indicates  that  six 
percent  simple  Interest  Is  not  yielding  a  rea- 
sonable profit  to  most  lending  Institutions. 
It  recommends  therefore  that  the  return  be 
set  to  yield  a  reasonable  profit. 

The  effective  operation  of  the  guar- 
anteed student  loan  programs  is  a 
needed  investment  In  the  area  of  educa- 
tion. It  provides  added  Incentive  to 
middle-income  families  who  find  it  a 
hardship  to  finance  a  college  education. 
A  multitude  of  Federal  and  private  pro- 
grams provide  advanced  education  for 
those  gravely  in  need  of  financial  assist- 
ance. The  middle-income  persons,  who 
may  in  fact  feel  as  severe  a  need,  are 
passed  by  the  wayside. 

Very  Importantly,  the  program  would 
also  apply  to  the  student  not  wishing  to 
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attend  college,  who  would  prefer  to  pur- 
sue vocational  education  at  a  high  level. 
I  urge  favorable  consideraton  of  addi- 
tions to  the  guaranteed  student  loan 
programs. 
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Take  the  Positive  Approach  on  Travel 


HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  29.  1968 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  you  know  I 
represent  one  of  the  greatest  tourist  areas 
in  the  United  States  and  that  I  have  been 
greatly  concerned  by  our  failure  to  make 
the  most  of  our  opportunities  to  attract 
foreign  visitors  to  the  United  States.  This 
lack  of  emphasis  upon  promoting  the 
United  States  as  a  travel  destination  was 
impressed  upon  me  when  I  served  as 
chairman  of  a  special  travel  subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee.  Although  I  have  left 
that  committee  for  the  Rules  Committee, 
I  have  continued  to  be  deeply  concerned 
by  the  lost  opportimities  inherent,  in  our 
lack  of  adequate  funding  of  the  U.S. 
Travel  Service  and  its  overseas  travel 
promotion  program.  To  help  remedy  this 
situation  I  introduced  H.R.  3934  to  pro- 
vide more  adequate  funding  of  this  pro- 
gram and  to  give  domestic  support  to 
the  overseas  promotion  through  im- 
proved reception  facilities  for  visitors 
from  overseas.  In  the  more  than  a  year 
since  I  introduced  this  legislation  in  the 
House,  our  balance-of-payments  situa- 
tion has  continued  to  deteriorate.  Now 
we  are  being  asked  to  support  restrictive 
legislation  to  retard  international  travel 
rather  than  promote.  I  cannot  support 
this  restrictive  course  when  I  know  we 
have  not  tried  the  positive  course  of  an 
adequate  travel  promotion  program.  I  ap- 
peared, therefore,  before  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  on  February  29 
to  oppose  this  restrictive  legislation.  I 
insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point  my 
testimony  before  that  committee  in  the 
belief  that  it  will  be  of  interest  to  my 
colleagues. 

I  also  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  my  re- 
cent letter  to  the  honorable  chairman  of 
the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
West   Virginia    [Mr.   Staggers],   urging 
hearings  on  my  bill.  His  most  informa- 
tive and  encouraging  comments  on  this 
legislation,  and  my  letter  are  also  in- 
serted at  this  point  in  the  Record,  along 
with  a  reprint  of  my  bill,  H.R.  3934 : 
Statement  of  the  Honorable  Claude  Pep- 
per Before  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee     Regarding    the     President's 
Balance-of-Patments  Proposal,  February 
29.   1968 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  this  dis- 
tinguished committee,  I  wish  to  thank  the 
Chairman  for  this  opportunity  to  express  my 
views  on  the  proposed  enactment  of  a  series 
of  measures  designed  to  restrain  American 
travel  abroad  In  order  to  Improve  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  position.  At  the  outset, 
let  me  state  that  I  am  greatly  disturbed  by 
the  tax  proposals  which  you  have  before  you 
for  consideration,  and  that  I  do  not  favor 
their  enactment.  I  say  this  not  because  I 


do  not  share  the  Administration's  concern 
with  the  balance  of  payments  dilemma  In 
which  the  United  States  now  finds  Itself. 
This  Is  a  situation  which  cannot  be  allowed 
to  continue  Indefinitely.  But  I  do  not  think 
It  Is  necessary  to  accept  the  negative  defeat- 
ist approach.  I  do  not  think  we  should  de- 
spair, before  we  have  tried,  of  finding  sound 
and  constructive  alternatives. 

I  wish  to  stress  particularly  the  alterna- 
tive of  doing  more  to  bring  foreign  visitors 
to  our  country  and  of  doing  a  better  job  of 
making  them  welcome  so  that  they  will 
serve  on  their  return  as  an  encouragement 
for  their  fellow  countrymen  to  visit  us.  Tlie 
President's  Industry — Government  Special 
Task  Force  on  Travel  has  recommended  that 
we  follow  the  positive  course,  and  there  Is 
already  before  the  Congress  legislation  to 
expand    our    travel    promotion    program. 

Over  a  year  ago,  on  January  26,  1967,  I 
Introduced  a  measure,  H.R.  3934,  which 
would  be  designated  as  the  International  and 
Domestic  Travel  Act  and  would  amend  the 
International  Travel  Act  of  1961,  to  strength- 
en substantially  the  United  States  Travel 
Service  and  enable  It  to  be  far  more  effective 
In  encouraging  many  more  foreigners  to  visit 
the  United  States.  This  Is  the  positive  route. 
This  Is  not  retrenchment.  This  Is  not  a  re- 
versal of  our  traditional  policy  of  encourag- 
ing the  removal  of  travel  restriction  through- 
out the  free  world. 

H.R.  3934  aims  at  greater  stimulation  of 
the  friendly  contact  that  promotes  under- 
standing and  cooperation  among  the  peoples 
of  the  world.  It  would  increase  the  annual 
authorization  for  the  United  States  Travel 
Service  from  the  present  $4.7  million  to  $15 
million.  It  would  authorize  up  to  $10  million 
a  year  for  direct  travel  promotion  to  attract 
foreign  visitors  to  our  shores,  and  it  would 
authorize  up  to  $5  million  for  use  in  Improv- 
ing our  domestic  reception  facilities  to  help 
us  keep  the  flow  of  satisfied  foreign  tourists 
rising  year  after  year. 

The  present  Travel  Service  authorization 
is  $4.7  million  but  the  actual  appropriations 
were  only  $2,975,000  for  this  fiscal  year — 1968. 
This  sum  Is  grossly  Inadequate  and  I  believe 
the  Congress  should  double  the  authoriza- 
tion for  overseas  promotion  and  triple  the 
actual  appropriation.  I  have  talked  In  the 
past  w^lth  the  able  director  of  the  United 
States  Travel  Service  and  he  has  consistently 
indicated  to  me  his  confidence  In  the  ability 
of  the  Travel  Service  to  do  a  real  Job  on 
travel  promotion  If  we  give  the  Service  an 
adequate  budget.  I  am  sure  he  still  believes, 
as  he  has  told  me  previously,  that  a  $10  mil- 
lion appropriation  would  enable  his  agency 
to  have  a  significant  Impact  on  our  travel 
deficit. 

Even  vrtth  Its  present  and  very  Inadequate 
appropriation,  the  United  States  Travel  Serv- 
ice has  done  a  gratifying  jab  of  bringing 
the  wonders  of  the  United  States  and  the  ad- 
vantages of  visiting  our  country  to  the  atten- 
tion of  tourist  agencies  and  would-be  trav- 
ellers m  many,  many  foreign  countries.  This 
Is  reflected  In  the  fact  that,  for  the  first 
ten  months  of  1967,  the  number  of  business 
and  pleasure  visits  to  the  United  States  was 
up  over  30  per  cent  above  the  first  ten  months 
of  1966.  Since  the  Travel  Service  was  created 
In  1961,  the  flow  of  visitors  from  overseas — 
where  we  need  to  have  our  greatest  Impact — 
has  tripled:  from  a  half  million  In  1961  to 
one  and  a  half  million  In  1967. 

This  has  been  accomplished  despite  the 
fact  that  the  direct  promotion  aspects  of 
the  Travel  Service  budget  are  those  that 
have  to  be  cut  back  most  deeply  when  we 
fall  to  provide  the  full  amount  authorized. 
The  administrative  coste  take  up  a  larger 
share  of  the  money  available  and  we  have 
less,  even  proportionately,  to  spend  on  travel 
advertising,  special  promotions,  and  other 
essential  ingredients  of  a  good  travel  promo- 
tion program. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  money 
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we  give  the  United  States  Travel  Service 
la  far  less  than  the  amount  allotted  by 
most  foreign  countries  for  their  respective 
offlclal  travel  promotion  agencies.  For  exam- 
ple, last  year  Greece  spent  $11  million:  the 
United  Kingdom.  $9  million;  Ireland  over 
$13  5  million:  Canada  over  98  million. 

I  feel  strongly,  therefore,  that  until  the 
Travel  Service  has  had  a  chance  to  demon- 
strate what  It  can  accomplish  with  addi- 
tional funds,  we  should  refrain  from  taking 
any  action  which  would  not  only  be  a  blow 
to  the  freedom  of  Americans  to  travel  but 
might  well  have  the  most  unfortunate  re- 
percussions and  brln«  retaliation  abroad. 

I  know  you  have  heard  many  statements 
of  well-founded  and  cogent  opposition  to 
these  travel  tax  proposals  and  I  do  not  want 
to  add  unduly  to  this  record.  I  do  not  need 
to  stress  the  administrative  complexity  and 
ease  of  evasion  of  the  expenditures  tax.  nor 
the  discriminatory  burdens  it  places  on  cer- 
tain classes  of  Americans  who  would  like  to 
travel  abroad. 

But  I  do  want  to  Indicate  why  on  principle 
I  think  this  tax  is  an  appallingly  regressive 
step.  Last  year,  after  long  drawn  out  nego- 
tiations, weflnally  completed  the  Kennedy 
Round  of  trade  negotiations.  As  the  Presi- 
dent said  In  his  Economic  Report  on  Febru- 
ary 1  of  this  year,  this  was  "the  most  suc- 
cessful multilateral  agreement  on  tariff  re- 
duction ever  negotiated."  With  this  tax.  we 
are  going  directly  counter  to  the  spirit  of 
the  Kennedy  Round.  Not  only  will  It  put  a 
brake  on  American  travel  abroad,  a  step 
which  will  have  serious  implications  for  the 
economies  of  many  of  our  partners  abroad, 
but  It  will  cause  many  of  these  countries  to 
curtail  their  purchases  of  American  goods 
and  services.  How  can  we  at  one  and  the 
same  time  tell  our  own  people  not  to  travel 
abroad  and  biu'den  them  with  high  taxes 
when  they  do.  and  at  the  same  time  expect 
foreign  countries  to  let  their  nationals  travel 
freely  to  this  country?  We  cannot  single  out 
In  tax  legislation  those  countries  abroad 
which  seek  to  exploit  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments difficulties  and  prohibit  travel  to 
those  countries  without  bringing  on  retalia- 
tion. But  our  American  citizens.  If  left  free 
to  choose,  can  make  their  own  Judgments 
about  who  our  friends  are  and  can  make 
their  travel  plans  accordingly.  Many  of 
them  are  doing  this  already,  and  this  can 
be  done  to  help  our  balance  of  payments 
without  Involving  official  coercion  and  pro- 
voking   official    retaliation. 

We  cannot  expect  to  enact  a  travel  tax  in 
a  vacuum:  we  cannot  expect  it  to  work  sim- 
ply to  our  advantage  and  not  have  far- 
reaching  consequences  for  our  travel  and 
trade  policies.  A  travel  tax  would  t>e  aimed 
at  only  .i  symptom  of  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments problem  and  it  could  not  bring  a  long- 
term  solution.  I  am  not  certain  that  a  travel 
tax  would  even  be  beneficial  as  far  as  the 
payments  balance  is  concerned  in  the  short- 
run;  I  know  it  will  not  serve  our  long-run, 
long-term  international  interests. 

Our  balance  of  payments  problem  la  seri- 
ous, but  it  has  been  serious  for  a  long  time, 
and  it  has  been  serious  so  long  because  we 
have  tried  to  rely  upon  expedients,  rather 
than  developing  long-term  solutions.  I  think 
we  now  should  do  what  we  could  have  been 
doing  for  several  years  to  close  the  travel  gap 
In  a  positive  and  constructive  way.  I  think 
we  should  take  this  positive  step  forward, 
before  we  take  two  steps  backward  and  live 
to  regret  our  short-sightedness. 

I  want  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
giving  me  this  opportunity  ot  express  my 
views  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  will  hold 
hearings  soon  on  my  bill.  The  Chairman  of 
that  committee  has  advised  me  that  he  hopes 
to  have  such  hearings  In  the  near  future.  I 
urge  your  committee  to  give  us  a  chance  to 
pursue  this  positive  approach  before  this  ad- 
ditional   tax    burden   is   imposed    upon   the 
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American  traveller  and  upon  the  system  of 
Increasingly  freer  International  travel  which 
we  have  labored  so  hard  and  for  so  many 
years  to  build. 
Thank  you. 

Congress  or  the  UNrrto  States. 

House  of  Representatives.        . 
Washington.  DC.  February  13, 1998. 
Hon.  Harlet  O.  Staggers. 
Chairman.    House    Interstate    and    Foreign 
Commerce   Committee.    Rayburn   House 
Office  Building. 
Dear  Harley  :  You  will  recall  that  my  bill, 
H.R.  3934.  to  authorize  an  annual  appropria- 
tion  of   $15   million   for   the  United   States 
Travel  Service  was  referred  to  your  committee 
on  January  26.  1967.  At  this  time.  I  most  re- 
spectfully but  urgently  request  that  you  hold 
hearings    on    this    measure    at    the    earliest 
possible  opportunity. 

We  In  the  Congress  face  the  prospect  of 
Imposing  burdensome  taxes  upon  Americans 
who  wish  to  travel  abroad  as  a  means  of  re- 
ducing the  deficit  In  our  country's  Interna- 
tional accounts.  Yet  we  have  not  done  any- 
thing like  all  we  could  do  to  reduce  the 
•travel  deficit"  by  bringing  more  foreign 
visitors  to  the  Umted  States. 

All  of  us  agree  that  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments situation  is  serious  and  that  action 
needs  to  be  taken  to  bring  down  the  overall 
deficit.  But.  before  we  Impose  a  burdensome 
and  administratively  cumbersome  tax  upon 
American  travelers.  I  feel  we  should  explore 
thoroughly  the  opportunities  for  taking  a 
positive  and  constructive  approach  to  this 
problem.  I  have  been  assured  by  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  U.S.  Travel  Service.  Mr.  John  W. 
Black,  that  In  his  opinion  the  amount  of 
money  I  am  requesting  In  my  bill  would  en- 
able his  agency  to  reduce  significantly  the 
travel  deficit.  I  believe  we  should  afford  him, 
and  others  who  would  wish  to  testify,  an 
opportunity  to  be  heard  on  what  could  be 
done  to  promote  additional  travel  to  the  U.S., 
If  the  program  were  given  adequate  support. 
I  am  convinced  that  it  would  not  be  enough 
to  increase  our  Investment  in  the  Travel 
Service  from  the  $3  million  level  of  recent 
years  to  the  $5  million  level  now  authorized. 
I  believe  we  must  double  the  authorization 
and  triple  the  appropriations  to  assure  an 
effective  program. 

In  view  of  the  heightened  concern  over  our 
balance  of  payments  situation.  I  urge  that 
you  consider  appropriate  hearings  on  H.R. 
3934  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

Warmest  personal  regards  to  you  and  the 
members  of  your  honorable  committee,  and 

Believe  me. 

Always  sincerely. 

Claude  Pepper. 
Member  of  Congress. 

Congress  of  the  UNrrED  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC,  February  20, 1968. 
Hon.  Claude  Pepper. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Colleague:  Your  letter  of  February 
13  regarding  your  bill.  H.R.  3934.  is  timely 
in  view  of  the  current  discussion  of  our 
balance-of-payments  problems  and  the  var- 
ious proposals  for  s-eeking  a  solution  through 
the  Imposition  of  some  restrictions  on  Amer- 
ican travelers.  This  is  a  subject  to  which  our 
Committee  is  giving  attention  and  is  one  to 
which  I  trust  one  of  these  days  we  can  give 
an  appropriate  amount  of  time. 

We  have  been  aware  of  the  operations  of 
the  United  States  Travel  Service  and  the 
fact  that  it  was  our  Intention  in  the  original 
enactment  of  the  legislation  to  have  a  thor- 
ough review  after  the  first  few  years  of  its 
operation  to  determine  its  effectiveness  and 
what  additional  support,  if  any,  should  be 
given  to  this  kind  of  activity. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  when  the  re- 
ports currently  being  prepared  by  the  Task 
Force  are  completed  we  should  be  enabled  to 
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get  Into  this  matter,  at  which  time  naturally 
we  would  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you  as  to 
your  own  suggestions  of  what  might  be  done. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Harley  O.  Staggers. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  3934 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiisf 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  tf 
America  in  Congress  assembled .  That  the  In- 
ternational Travel  Act  of  1961  (22  U.SC 
2121-2126)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  first  and  second 
sections  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following; 

"That  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  .Act  ti 
strengthen  the  domestic  and  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  and  promote 
friendly  understanding  and  appreciation  d 
the  United  States  by  encouraging  foreign 
residents  to  visit  the  United  Stales  and  by 
facilitating  International  travel  gencraUv 
and  by  otherwise  encouraging  and  facllit.it- 
Ing  travel  within  the  United  .States  (includ- 
ing Its  possessions  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Act). 

"Sec.  2.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
(hereafter  In  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary')  shall — 

"(1)  formulate  for  the  United  States  a 
comprehensive  policy  with  respect  to  do- 
mestic travel: 

"(2)  develop,  plan,  and  carry  out  a  com- 
prehensive program  designed  to  stimulate 
and  encourage  travel  to  and  within  the 
United  States  for  the  purpose  of  study,  cul- 
ture, recreation,  business,  and  other  actlv:- 
ties  and  as  a  means  of  promoting  friendly 
understanding  and  good  will  among  people- 
of  foreign  countries  and  the  United  States: 

"(3)  encourage  the  development  of  tourist 
facilities,  low-cost  unit  tours,  and  other  ar- 
rangements within  the  United  States  icr 
meeting   the    requirements   of   all   traveler.--:: 

"(4)  foster  and  encourage  the  widest  pos- 
sible distribution  of  the  benefits  of  travel 
at  the  cheapest  rates  between  foreign  coun- 
tries and  the  United  States  and  within  the 
United  States  consistent  with  sound  eco- 
nomic principles; 

"(5)  encourage  the  simplification,  reduc- 
tion, or  elimination  of  barriers  to  travel,  and 
facilitation  of  travel  to  and  within  the  Unit- 
ed States  generally; 

'■(6)  collect,  publish,  end  provide  for  the 
exchange  of  statistics  and  technical  informa- 
tion, including  schedules  of  meetings,  fairs 
and  other  attractions,  relating  to  travel  and 
tourism;  and 

"(7)  establish  an  office  to  be  known  as 
the  Office  of  Travel  Program  Coordination, 
which  shall  assist  the  Secretary  in  carrying 
•  out  his  responsibilities  under  this  Act  for  the 
purpose  of  (A)  achieving  maximum  co- 
ordination of  the  programs  of  the  various 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  United 
States  Government  to  promote  the  purposes 
of  this  Act.  (B)  consulting  with  appropriate 
officers  and  agencies  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, and  with  private  organizations 
and  agencies,  with  respect  to  programs  under- 
taken ptirsuant  to  this  Act.  and  (C)  achiev- 
ing the  effective  cooperation  of  Federal. 
State,  and  local  governmental  agencies,  and 
of  private  organizations  and  agencies,  con- 
cerned with  such  programs."; 

(2)  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  section  3(b)  the  following:  "and  shall 
not  otherwise  compete  with  the  activities 
of  other  public  or  private  agencies"; 

(3)  by  inserting  "(a)"  after  "Sec.  4"".  and 
by  inserting  at  the  end  of  such  section  4  a 
new  subsection  as  follows : 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  appoint  two  as- 
sistant directors  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
Such  assistant  directors  shall  be  compen- 
sated at  the  rate  provided  for  GS-18  in  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949."; 
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(4)  by  redesignating  sections  5.  6,  and  7 
as  sections  6,  7.  and  8,  respectively,  and  by 
inserting  after  section  4  a  new  section  as 
follows: 

•SEC.  5.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  a 
National  Tourism  Resources  Review  Commis- 
sion. Such  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
iifteen  members  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
from  among  persons  who  are  informed  about 
and  concerned  with  the  improvement,  de- 
velopment, and  promotion  of  United  States 
t^jurism  resources  and  opportunities  or  who 
are  otherwise  experienced  in  tourism  re- 
search, promotion,  or  planning.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  appoint  a  chairman  from  among 
such  members.  The  Commission  shall  meet 
lit  the  call  of  the  Secretary. 

■•(b)  The  Commission  shall  make  a  full 
and  complete  study  and  investigation  for 
the  purpose  of — 

•■(1)  determining  the  domestic  travel 
needs  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
of  visitors  from  other  lands  at  the  present 
time  and  to  the  year  1980; 

(2)  determining  the  travel  resources  of 
the  Nation  available  to  satisfy  such  needs 
now  and  to  the  year  1980: 

•'(3)  determining  policies  and  programs 
which  will  Insure  that  the  domestic  travel 
needs  of  the  present  and  the  future  are  ade- 
quately and  efficiently  met; 

••  ( 4 )  determining  a  recommended  program 
cf  Federal  assistance  to  the  States  In  pro- 
moting domestic  travel;  and 

"(5)  determining  whether  a  separate 
agency  of  the  Government  should  be  estab- 
lished to  consolidate  and  coordinate  tourism 
research,  planning,  and  development  activi- 
ties presently  performed  by  different  existing 
agencies  of  the  Government. 
The  Commission  shall  report  the  results  of 
such  investigation  and  study  to  the  Secre- 
tary not  later  than  two  years  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  section.  The  Secretary  shall 
submit  such  report,  together  with  his  rec- 
ommendations with  respect  thereto,  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress. 

•(c)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  engage 
such  technical  assistance  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assist  the  Commission,  the  Secretary  shall, 
in  addition,  make  available  to  the  Commls- 
-sion  such  secretarial,  clerical,  and  other  as- 
f  isiance  and  such  pertinent  data  prepared  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce  as  the  Com- 
mission may  require  to  carry  out  Its  func- 
tions. 

■(d)  Members  of  the  Commission,  while 
serving  on  business  of  the  Commission,  shall 
receive  compensation  at  a  rate  to  be  fixed 
by  the  Secretary,  but  not  exceeding  SlOO  per 
day.  including  traveltime;  and,  while  so 
serving  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business,  they  may  be  allowed 
travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu 
uf  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  section  5 
of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946 
i5  U.S.C.  73b-2)  for  persons  in  the  Govern- 
ment rervice  employed  Intermittently. 

"lei  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
not  to  exceed  $2,600,000  for  the  purpose  of 
this  section." 

(5)  by  striking  out  •'$4,700,000"  In  the  sec- 
tion redesignated  as  section  7  and  Inserting 
la  lieu  thereof  "■$15,000,000  ";  and 

(6)  by  striking  out  ■'International  Travel 
.'.ct  of  1961"  In  the  section  redesignated  as 
section  8  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "In- 
ternational  and   Domestic  Travel   Act". 
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Engineers  Week"  in  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  our  first  President.  George 
Washiucton,  was  a  notable  civil  and  mili- 
tary engineer,  my  attention  was  called  to 
a  local  association  aCaiiated  with  a  na- 
tional engineering  society  to  whom  I 
would  like  to  give  recognition. 

District  of  Columbia  Association  No.  1 
is  composed  of  power  and  plant  engineers 
and  operators  throughout  the  Washing- 
ton metropolitan  area.  They  are  afiQliated 
with  the  National  Association  of  Power 
Engineers,  with  more  than  12.000  mem- 
bers in  192  chapters  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. The  organization  was  founded  in 
1882.  and  is  one  of  the  oldest  engineering 
societies  in  this  country. 

The  association  is  a  nonprofit  engi- 
neering society  for  the  engineer/ operator 
and  all  men  engaged  in  maintenance  and 
operation  of  powerplants  and  building 
service  plants.  Its  purposes  are  to  ad- 
vance careers  through  continuing  educa- 
tion programs,  to  increase  public  aware- 
ness of  the  responsible  role  performed  by 
the  engineer /operator,  to  enhance  the 
prestige  of  careers  in  plant  engineering 
and  maintenance,  to  advance  the  compe- 
tency of  engineer/ operators  to  assist 
them  in  doing  a  more  efficient  job  safely 
and  economically,  and  to  promote  a  shar- 
ing of  knowledge  and  exchange  of  experi- 
ence among  its  members. 

The  association  does  not  interfere  in 
any  way  between  its  members  and  their 
employers,  recognizing  the  identity  of 
interests  between  employer  and  em- 
ployee, and  not  countenancing  any  proj- 
ect or  enterprise  that  will  interfere  with 
perfect  harmony  between  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  pleasure  to  pay 
tribute  to  this  fine  organization  and  to 
congratulate  its  members  on  the  fine  job 
they  are  doing. 


Leftists  Running  Out  of  Time 


National  Engineers  Week 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF    VIRCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  29,  1968 

Mr.     BROYHILL    of     Virginia.     Mr. 
Speaker,  last  week,  designated  "National 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  29,  1968 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  trust 
the  Members  are  aware  that  the  political 
performances  of  actress  Menila  Mercouri 
are  often  Hollywood  public  relations  pro- 
ductions and  not  legitimate  spontaneous 
public  gatherings.  Therefore,  I  believe 
the  following  article,  which  appeared  in 
the  Greek  Press  on  February  21.  and 
which  describes  a  recent  performance  by 
Miss  Mercouri  in  Chicago,  merits  atten- 
tion: 

Lefiists  Running  Out  of  Time 

Melina  Mercourl's  appearance  in  Chicago 
over  the  week-end  was  a  very  poor  opening 
performance,  indeed.  As  a  seif-proclaimed 
heroine  of  "Democracy"  in  Greece  she  failed 
to  convince  anyone.  Her  well  publicized  rally 
ended  In  a  room  with  50-60  people,  mostly 
the  well-known  leftists  of  her  entourage.  The 
Greek-American  community  turned  its  back 
to  her  and  no  Civic  organization  could  be 
convinced  to  sponsor  her  appearance — ex- 
cept her  own  leftist  "committee." 

Melina  had  no  surprises.  She  continued  on 
her  hate  campaign  ("I  hate  dictators,"  "I 
hate  everyone  who  is  not  anti-Junta,"  "Don't 
go  to  Greece,"  "Don't  buy  Greek  products") 
and  announced  that  she  will  collect  money 
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for  "refugees"  and  "families  of  tortured  pris- 
oners in  Greece." 

Actually  whatever  money  will  be  collected 
will  go  to  communistic  purposes  since  there 
are  no  "refugees"  abroad,  except  the  Com- 
munists who  were  chased  out  ol  Greece  niter 
their  defeat  in  1949  and  there  are  no  prison- 
ers except  2000  hard-core  communists  who 
refuse  to  sign  a  declaration  that  they  will 
abstain  from  subversive  activities.  And  they 
refuse  such  a  declaration  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  they  are  professional  communists 
and  they  take  orders  from  the  international 
communist  conspiracy.  Had  they  signed  such 
a  declaration  and  be  set  free.  Melina  would 
have  no  stand  for  lier  campaign. 

Melina  said  she  has  evidence  of  "•tortures" 
of  Greeks  but  she  produced  none.  Even  the 
leader  of  communist  youth  of  Greece  (the 
Lambrakls  organization)  the  composer  Mikis 
Theodorakis.  who  was  recently  released  after 
signing  the  declaration,  denied  in  his  inter- 
view to  foreign  correspondents  that  he  was 
ever  mistreated. 

■'Greece  needs  a  period  of  peace  to  settle 
political  passions  of  the  past,"  Theodorakis 
said. 

Another  denial  of  mistreatment  came  from 
Andreas  Papandreou  who,  after  receiving  an 
amnesty  from  the  present  Government  of 
Greece,  for  crimes  for  which  he  was  indicted 
by  the  previous  government,  he  was  released 
and  free  to  travel  anywhere. 

Melina  cannot  receive  any  support  from 
the  Greek-American  community  for  two  rea- 
sons: 

First,  because  her  campaign  is  purely  anti- 
Greek  and  she  proclaims  she  will  even  take 
up  arms  against  the  Greeks,  and,  second,  be- 
cause her  leftist  background  and  associa- 
tions are  well-known.  Her  father  was  a 
deputy  of  the  communist-front  party  of  EDA 
of  Greece  and  lier  movie-producer  husband 
Jules  Dassin  was  investigated  and  exposed 
for  his  communist  activities  by  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  and 
banned  from  Hollywood.  He  since  makes  his 
pictures  in  Europe. 

On  the  other  hand.  Greek-Americans  have 
their  own  firsthand  information  about  con- 
ditions In  Greece  and  cannot  be  fooled  so 
easily  by  Melina's  lies.  Thousands  are  con- 
tinually going  to  Greece  and  coming  back 
only  to  praise  unanimously  the  present  Gov- 
ernment for  its  constructive  work  for  the 
welfare  of  the  people  of  Greece. 

The  sentiments  of  the  Greeks  i.re  senti- 
ments of  satisfaction  and  happiness— with 
the  exception  of  professional  communists  and 
politicians  who  lost  their  Jobs.  And  even  they 
admit  that  can  only  blame  themselves  for 
the  Army  take-over,  a  take-over  forced  upon 
the  Greek  military  "In  order  to  prevent  a 
new  Viet  Nam  in  Greece  "  ( to  use  the  words  of 
none  other  than  Gen.  James  Van  Fleet  him- 
self ) . 

The  Greek  government  has  already  an- 
nounced the  timetable  of  a  plebiscite  on  the 
new  Constitution  to  be  followed  by  elections 
and  return  of  Greece  to  the  parliamentary 
form  of  government,  under  the  provisions  set 
by  the  new  Constitution. 

This  plebiscite  and  these  elections  will 
prove  a  final  mortal  blow  to  the  communists. 
Because  democracy  will  not  only  be  100'.  re- 
stored to  Greece.  It'll  be  also  protected. 

That  Is  why  communists  cannot  wait.  They, 
know  they  are  running' out  of  time.  And  so 
is  Melina. 


Congressional  Questionnaire  Results 

HON.  JOHN  P.  HAMMERSCHMIDT 

OF    ARK\NS.AS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  29,  1968 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  first  session  of  the  90th  Con- 
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gress  the  people  of  my  Third  Congres- 
sional District  in  Arkansas  received  my 
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nrst  questionnaire.  Of  the  IW.OOO  mailed. 
27.213  were  returned.  Below  is  a  report 


Fehnvary  29,  1968 

on  the  feelings  of  my  constituents,  which 
may  be  of  Interest  to  my  colleagues: 


Ptrctirt 


No 


No 


opinion     V«      No         Ho 


optnwii 


OoyM  tavof: 

(a)  A  6-p«fC«nt  wirtai  on  tha  incom« 

Ui  as  proposod  by  Pmidont 
Johnson  to  provido  an  additional 
$5,000,000,000  for  tha  wtil 

(b)  Would  you  ratharcutbaclkdoniastie 

spanding  J5.0OO.0OO.0OO  raiard- 
lass  ol   how   popular  or   worth 
while  tha  programs? 
Do  you  approva  ol  tha  Prasidant's  handlini 

ol  tha  Viatnam  war? 

.  Do  you  lavor 

(a)  A   20-parcant    incraasa    m   social 

sacurity  banehts  with  an  accom- 
panying increasa  in  payroll  ta«as 
as  proposed  by  the  President?     . 

(b)  An  g-parcant  average  increasa.  tiad 

to  tha  cost  ol  living  indei    in 

social  sKunty  banants  without 

<in  inciease  in  payroll  taies? 

I   Do  you  layor  eilending  medicare,  at  an  in- 

craasad  la»  cost,  to  an  additional  1.500.- 

OOO  paopi*  undaf  aga  65  who  ara  daaMad? 


3.227    21.21S     2.7M    11.9    77.9 


17.148 
2.704 


6.572 
20,914 


3.493 
3.595 


63.0 
9.9 


24.1 
76.8 


10.2 

12.9 
13.3 


Ptmnt 


Quastions 


Yas 


No 


No 


opinion    Yas      No 


No 
opinion 


5.  Do  you  tavof  Federal  rafuUtion  ol  tha  rlfht  ,  ^    ,.  ,o-      ,  jqs    jt  n  66. 9 

.  to  buy  or  own  a  gun?  6.802    18,206     2.205    Zb.O  66.8 

6.  Would  you  favor  a  plan  whereby  a  sub- 

stantial portion  of  Federal  taies  would  be 

returned  to  tha  SUtas  to  spend  a,  thay  ^^^^^     ^  ^^^     ^^^    ^^  ^  ,,  , 

7.  Wouldjou  favor  reducing  tha  voting  ,g.^^^^    13.418      1,850    43.9  49.3 

8.  00  you  think  tha  poverty  program  is  laaclt-  5  a  79  « 

ing  tha  paopi* n  naadr l.W    Z'.'l*     4,017      ».«  /».» 


10.7 
6  8 
14.8 


6.525    16.443      4.205    23.9    SttS         IVI 


14.608  7.575  5.030  53.6  27.8 
7.700  16.309   3.204  28.3  59.9 


18.6 
11.8 


Numbar      Percent 


9  Do  you  feel  the  Buffalo  River  would  serve  the  people  better: 

(a)  By  being  dammed  for  flood  control  and  hydroelectric  poarafT. .  - .  3, 456 

(b)  By  being  protected  in  its  natural  sUta  with  tha  creation  ol  a 

national  nvei  or  park? '•*|' 

(c)  By  being  left  alone? '-Si 

(d)  No  interest  one  way  or  tha  othaf "•»»' 


\Z.l 

34.9 
26.8 
25.6 


VietBam  and  Patriotisin 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or  naoiNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  29.  1968 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Alexandria  Gazette  in  Alex- 
andria. Va..  America's  oldest  daily  news- 
paper, carried  an  editorial  on  George 
Washington's  Birthday  which  I  believe 
merits  the  attention  of  all  Members  of 
this  House. 

The  editorial  reads  as  follows: 
Vietnam  and  Patkiotism 

We  are  ai  war  In  Vietnam.  This  is  the 
muh  and  this  Is  the  reality.  Why  we  are 
there  is  of  little  consequence  today.  What 
is  Important  is  that  being  there  the  American 
people  must  be?ln  to  grow  up  in  their  think- 
ing. Our  first  thoughts  should  be  to  raise 
our  voices  In  support  of  our  men  who  must 
flght  this  bloody  war.  To  call  this  war  Im- 
moral. Implying  that  any  war  could  be  moral, 
shows  plain  unadulterated  childish  stupidity. 
It  does  only  the  Viet  Cong  good  when  the 
mouthlngs  of  the  supposed  Intellectuals  and 
social  misfits  are  given  unlimited  valuable 
newspaper  space. 

When  influential  newspapers,  news  media 
and  their  analysts  report  half  truths  or  their 
perverted  views  Instead  of  the  truth  the  Viet 
Cong  knows  that  he  has  an  unwitting  dupe. 
He  knows  that  many  who  read  the  story  will 
be  easy  prey  for  his  propaganda.  He  knows 
he  has  a  helper  who  will  slowly  in  the  name 
of  Freedom  of  the  Press  erode  the  unwary 
Americans  feelings  of  patriotism. 

It  Is  time  that  we  here  In  the  United  States 
begin  to  have  a  large  dose  of  patriotism.  It 
Is  time  that  we  began  to  remember  that  liv- 
ing under  the  red.  white  and  blue  of  tha 
American  flag  makes  any  other  life  pale  bj 
comparison.  It  Is  time  that  we  shout 
"hurrah"  for  the  flag  and  sing  the  Star 
Spangled  Banner  with  real  fervor  not  Just 
in  a  hurry  to  get  on  with  a  ball  game  or 
some  other  happy  pastime. 

It  Is  time  that  we  began  to  show  respect 
for  the  sacrifice  of  men  such  as  the  President, 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  Secretary  of  State. 
We  will  no  longer  be  the  land  of  the  Free 
or  the  Home  of  the  Brave  the  day  men  of 
such  stature  feel  that  It  Is  not  worth  the 
slings  and  arrows  of  humiliation  to  serve  our 
country.  It  is  revolting  to  see  and  hear  that 
one  of  these  men  has  bad  to  hurry  into  a 


public  gathering  by  a  back  door  because  the 
dirty  unkempt  rabble  are  allowed  to  bar- 
ricade the  front  door  and  streets  In  the  name 
of  Free  Speech  and  Assembly. 

It  is  unthinkable  that  a  man  of  General 
Westmoreland's  training  and  Intelligence 
must  be  defended  for  doing  his  duty.  That 
some  of  the  American  elected  officials  and 
politicians  are  so  blinded  by  their  fears  and 
political  ambitions  at  this  time  of  grave 
national  danger  as  to  Join  In  this  criticism  Is 
unbelievable.  How  the  world  wide  Commu- 
nist leaders  must  see  our  country,  they  have 
every  right  to  feel  that  these  offlclaU  and 
politicians  care  only  for  self  and  not  for 
this  the  greaust  nation  on  earth. 

Let  us  drive  out  the  hippies  and  the  mis- 
guided intellectuals  who  foul  the  air  and 
building  walls  with  filthy  mouthings.  These 
are  the  ones  who  last  fall  caused  over  one 
million  of  our  tax  dollars  to  be  spent  for 
their  few  days  of  turmoil,  and  completely 
wasted  the  energies  of  those  who  had  better 
things  to  do  to  help  our  men  in  Vietnam. 

It  la  time  for  all  real  red  blooded  Amer- 
icans to  rise  and  drive  out  these  Immoral, 
psychotic  and  neurotic  dregs  of  our  society. 
Let  us  return  them  to  their  proper  place  in 
America,  the  bottom  of  our  social  structure. 
Let  us  return  to  responsible  Journalism  and 
the  true  meaning  of  freedom  of  the  press. 
Let  us  back  and  respect  our  men  in  high 
places.  Let  us  back  our  men  In  Vietnam  in 
all  they  must  do  to  win  the  war. 

In  summation  we  believe  the  words  of 
General  Bruce  C.  Clarke  (USA-retired)  upon 
his  return  from  an  inspection  trip  to  Viet- , 
nam  are  wise  indeed.  "Our  troops  In  Viet- 
nam represent  the  best  of  dedicated  Ameri- 
can manhood.  They  deserve  our  whole- 
hearted support.  To  add  to  their  casualties 
by  statements  or  actions  Is  both  immoral 
and  unjustified  by  any  U.S.  citizen.  They 
have  unity  and  morale  on  a  high  order.  If 
the  same  were  true  at  home  the  outcome  of 
their  efforts  would  not  be  in  any  doubt  and 
the  war  might  soon  be  over." 
God  grant  us  a  swift  return  to  peace. 


Resolntion  on  Estonian  Independence 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MABTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  29.  1968 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker. 
50  years  ago,  after  d<H:ade8  of  struggle. 


Estonia  proclaimed  its  independence  a.s 
a  democratic  republic.  To  commemorate 
this  anniversary,  the  City  Council  of 
Baltimore,  adopted  a  resolution  on  Feb- 
ruary 19,  which  I  include  in  the  Recofd 
at  this  time: 

RrsoLtrnoN — Citt  Codncil  137 
(Introduced  by  Mr.  Gallagher  at  the  request 

of   the   Baltimore   Estonian   Society,   Inc. 

Kaljo  Popp,.  President,  1932  Belair  Road. 

Baltimore,  February  19.  1968) 

Read  and  adopted. 

City  Council  Resolution  on  the  occasion  11 
the  fifteenth  anniversary  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  of  the  Republic  of  Estoniu 

Estonia  Is  a  country  of  about  1.100.000  in- 
habitants, surrounded  In  th<  West  and  North 
by  the  Baltic  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Finland 
Its  people  are  fiercely  devoted  to  liberty  and 
freedom  and  In  defense  of  this  Ideal,  the  na- 
tion has,  throughout  Its  history,  been  at  arms 
to  repel  aggressors. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century 
after  a  long  struggle  lasting  nearly  three 
decades,  the  southern  part  of  Estonia  was 
conquered  by  German  crusaders  and  the 
northern  part  by  Danish  King  Valdemar  11. 
As  a  pawn  In  power  politics,  Estonia  was  in 
the  sixteenth  century  to  become  a  Swedish 
province,  and  In  the  eighteenth  century 
Sweden  ceded  this  people  to  Imperial  Russia. 

Following  World  War  I,  on  February  24. 
1918.  Estonia  achieved  the  goal  of  her  long 
flght  and  proclaimed  herself  independent  as 
a  democratic  republic,  and  was  so  .subse- 
quently recognized  by  the  Allies  as  well  as 
other  countries.  However,  this  small  democ- 
racy was  under  constant  harassment  and 
attack  by  Soviet  Russia  and  in  1940  under  an 
ultimatum  from  the  Soviet  Union,  a  puppet 
government  completely  servient  to  the  So- 
viet Union  was  Imposed  on  Estonia  and  the 
land  was  renamed  Estonia  "a  Soviet  Repub- 
lic" and  she  became  one  of  the  Soviet  Union 
Republics. 

The  enslavement  of  this  people  has  con- 
tinued on  to  the  present  time,  with  a  short 
InterrupUon  when  the  land  was  occupied  by 
the  Germans  from  1941  to  1944.  This  small 
land  suffering  from  oppression  and  exploita- 
tion wai  never  reconcile  herself  to  the  sutus 
of  a  Soviet  colony. 

On  Saturday,  the  24th  of  February,  1968. 
Estonian  people  and  their  brethren  through- 
out the  world  are  commemorating  the  Fif- 
tieth Anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence of  the  Republic  of  Estonia. 
Their  struggle  for  freedom  continues  un- 
abated and  they  look  forward  to  the  day 
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when  the  Invader  will  be  gone  and  when 
again  they  will  be  able  to  "proclaim  liberty 
throughout  the  land  unto  all  the  inhabit- 
ants thereof";  now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  City  Council  of  Balti- 
more. That  the  wishes  of  our  City  are  ex- 
tended to  the  people  of  Estonia  that  they 
may  again  enjoy  peace  in  their  land,  with 
liberty  and  freedom  for  all  of  their  people; 
and  that  they  may  in  the  near  future  achieve 
self-determination  for  their  land,  free  of  the 
oppressive  yoke  of  a  conqueror;  and.  be  it 
lurther 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  Resolution 
be  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Estonian 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  Maryland,  and  to  the  Baltimore  Esto- 
nian Society,  Inc. 


A  Specific  Recommendation  for  Ending 
the  War  In  Vietnam 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  29,  1968 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
December  13, 1967, 1  inserted  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  a  report  of  the  Ameri- 
can Security  Council  concerning  six 
different  ways  of  blocking  the  port  of 
Haiphong  in  North  Vietnam.  Last  fall 
Dtifense  Secretary  McNamara  admitted 
before  a  Senate  committee  that  80  per- 
cent of  North  Vietnam's  imports  were  re- 
ceived through  Haiphong,  yet  this  port 
still  remains  operative  as  a  prime  source 
of  supply. 

The  American  Security  Council,  in  its 
Washington  Report  of  February  19,  has 
provided  yet  another  possibility  for 
bringing  Ho  Chi  Minh  to  his  knees,  thus 
terminating  eventually  the  unbelievable 
program  of  terror  which  has  been  visited 
upon  the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 
Entitled,  "Carrying  the  War  to  North 
Vietnam:  Time  to  Strike  the  Red  River 
Dike  System,"  the  report  was  authored 
by  Norborne  T.  N.  Robinson  III,  who  is 
editor  of  the  locally  based  Congressional 
Digest.  In  October,  1967,  Mr.  Robinson 
submitted  to  the  President  and  congres- 
sional leaders  of  both  parties  a  memo- 
randum on  this  subject.  The  pro  and  con 
Digest  takes  no  editorial  positions,  there- 
for the  author's  views  are  advanced  as 
an  individual  vitally  interested  in  this 
issue. 

The  author  contends,  along  with  many 
of  us,  that  "the  ultimate  in  humaneness, 
once  a  war  has  started,  is  to  use  every 
practical  means  to  conclude  It."  Specifi- 
cally, It  Is  recommended  that  considera- 
tion should  be  given  to  an  attack,  or 
threat  of  attack,  on  the  man-made 
earthen  dikes,  canals  and  Irrigation 
works  tn  North  Vietnam  which  both 
produce  and  distribute  that  country's 
vital  rice  supply : 

North  Vietnam's  rice  production,  concen- 
trated In  a  relatively  small  area  along  the 
Red  River,  Is  dependent  upon  a  water  system 
of  man-made  earthen  dikes,  canals  and 
Irrigation  works,  very  vulnerable  to  U.S.  air 
strikes.  Attack  or  even  the  threat  of  an  attack 
on  these   water  systom  could  measure  the 
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war's  duration  In  months  Instead  of  years, 
since  It  would  simultaneously  limit  Internal 
distribution  of  the  now  vital  food  Imports 
from  Red  China  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  report  points  out  that  the  Korean 
War  offers  a  precedent  for  this  type  of 
attack: 

Elsenhower,  as  part  of  a  presEure  campaign 
necessary  to  conclude  the  Korean  War, 
bombed  In  May,  1953,  North  Korean  Irriga- 
tion dams,  flooding  rice  crops  by  the  square 
mile. 

This  strategy,  In  my  opinion,  should  be 
given  serious  thought  In  view  of  recent 
events  in  South  Vietnam  and  the  ap- 
parent willingness  of  the  Communist 
forces  to  continue  their  planned  carnage 
against  their  brothers  in  South  Vietnam. 
I  agree  with  the  author  that — 

As  a  bloodless,  himiane  metliod  of  attain- 
ing a  solution  ,to  the  problem  of  shortening 
the  war,  a  plan  of  selective  cuts  in  the  Red 
River  water  system  accompanied  by  the  safe- 
guards to  the  civilians,  would  seem  to  be 
worthy  of  consideration. 

I  include  the  Washington  Report  of 
February  19.  1968,  in  the  Recghd  at  this 
point: 
Carrting  the  War  to  North  Vietnam:  Time 

TO  Strike  the  Red  River  Dike  System 

(By  Norborne  T.  N.  Robinson  III,  guest 
editor) 

(Editor's  Note. — Guest  editor,  Norborne 
T.  N.  Robinson  III,  Is  editor  of  Congressional 
Digest.  In  October,  1967,  he  submitted  to  the 
President  and  congressional  leaders  of  both 
parties  a  memorandum  on  this  subject.  The 
pro  and  con  Digest  takes  no  editorial  posi- 
tions. Mr.  Robinson  vn-ltes  on  this  matter  as 
an  Individual.) 

North  Vietnam  not  only  has  a  serious  food 
shortage,  but  both  production  and  distribu- 
tion are  heavily  dependent  upon  the 
turbulent  Red  River  and  the  dikes  that  con- 
tain It. 

The  ultimate  In  humaneness,  once  a  war 
has  started.  Is  to  use  every  practical  means  to 
conclude  it.  Based  on  thU  precept,  paxt  of 
the  strategy  employed  by  effective  U.S.  peace- 
makers has  been  systematic  attack  on  enemy 
food  resources.  Lincoln  sent  Sherman  to  the 
sea.  Wilson  reinforced  the  Allied  blockade  of 
Germany.  Roosevelt  pressed  a  submarine  and 
air  campaign  to  cut  vital  Japanese  food  Im- 
ports. Elsenhower,  as  part  of  a  pressure  cam- 
paign necessary  to  conclude  the  Korean  War, 
bombed.  In  May,  1953,  North  Korean  Irriga- 
tion dams,  flooding  rice  crops  by  the  square 
mile. 

North  Vietnam's  rice  production,  concen- 
trated m  a  relatively  small  area  along  the 
Red  River,  is  dependent  upon  a  water  system 
of  man-made  earthen  dikes,  canals  and  Ir- 
rigation works,  very  vulnerable  to  U.S.  air 
strikes.  Attack  or  even  the  threat  of  an  at- 
tack on  these  water  systems  could  meas- 
ure the  war's  duration  In  months  Instead  of 
years,  since  it  would  simultaneously  limit  In- 
ternal distribution  of  the  now  vital  food  Im- 
ports from  Red  China  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Moreover,  targeting  the  food  would  be  the 
opposite  of  waging  war  against  people  by 
"carpet-bombing"  population  centers,  for  the 
strategy  would  Involve  conserving  a  rice-eat- 
ing population  while  curtailing  the  rice. 
Leaflet  drops  could  warn  civilians  to  evacuate 
selected  floodable  areas.  There  need  be  no 
famine.  The  Allies  have  ample  food  supplies 
and  the  means  to  distribute  it  easily.  After 
the  war.  if  the  North  Vietnamese  people  had 
a  less  hostile  regime  and  desired  U.S.  tech- 
nical help,  the  earthen  water  systems  could 
be  rebuilt  at  a  fraction  of  a  year's  war  cost. 
The  extent  of  the  damage  would,  of  course,  be 
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up  to  the  North  Vietnamese.  They  can  call  off 
their  war  at  any  time. 

Adding  water  systems  to  the  prime  target 
list  would  not  entail  risking  a  "flash  point" 
bringing  In  greater  Soviet  and  Red  Chinese 
Intervention  because  the  same  geographical 
and  technological  factors  that  now  establish 
a  perimeter  to  the  war  would  still  prevail. 

The  "Inner-directed"  Soviets  have  never 
even  intimated  committing  nuclear  suicide 
over  Vietnam  any  more  than  they  did  after 
the  recent  defeat  of  their  Near  East  clients. 
Unable  to  support  an  expeditionary  force 
over  a  lengthy  line  of  sea  communication, 
vulnerable  to  conventional  Interdiction  by 
U.S.  surface  forces,  their  response  capability 
is  effectively  limited  to  war  materiel  shipped 
to  the  Northeast  coast. 

On  the  north  Is  Red  China,  where  the 
maxim  of  Judging  a  potential  enemy  by  his 
"capabilities  not  his  probabilities"  is  par- 
ticularly applicable.  Unlike  In  Korea,  Red 
China  now  knows  in  advance  that  any  mas- 
sive Intervention  risks  Interdiction  by  U.S. 
tactical  nuclear  weapons.  Red  China  physi- 
cally cannot  now  break  through  this  nuclear 
shield  even  If  disposed  to  try.  The  western 
teographlcal  dimension  to  the  war.  Laos  and 
Cambodia,  is  fundamentally  a  position  of 
sanctuary,  not  strength.  Aside  from  limited 
supplies  via  the  Sihanouk  Trail  and  from 
rice  raids  in  Laos,  the  Main  Force  units 
which  sortie  from  there  are  reinforced 
from  North  Vietnam.  Closing  the  geo- 
graphical ring  around  the  war  are  the  Allied 
positions  on  the  south  and  southeast. 

Operating  within  this  general  perimeter 
to  the  war,  the  strategic  objective  of  the 
Allies  is  pacification.  U.S.  forces,  however, 
cannot  be  free  to  help  hold  and  pacify  to 
their  maximum  effectiveness  so  long  as  they 
must  contend  with  Main  Force  units  con- 
stantly reinforced  and  supplied  from  the 
North.  Substantially  slow  the  rhythm  of  this 
Infiltration  and  U.S.  ground  forces  could 
rapidly  accelerate  pacification.  Cut-off  enemy 
unite  In  Cambodia  and  Laos  would  face  a 
modified  "withering  on  the  vine"  fate  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  Japanese  on  by-passed  Pa- 
cific Islands  in  World  War  II.  ARVN  forces 
could  gain  military  supremacy  throughout 
South  Vietnam  and  the  U.S.  phase-out  could 
begin. 

The  fastest  and  surest  way  to  stop  the 
major  infiltration  is  to  cause  Its  collapse 
from  the  rear  by  removing  North  Vietnam 
as  an  effective  belligerent.  The  key  to  this 
objective  may  lie  In  a  combination  of  Its 
food  shortage  and  certain  unique  geographi- 
cal factors. 

THE    VULNERABLE    RED    RIVER    DIKE    SYSTEM 

North  Vietnam,  agriculturally.  Is  even 
smaller  than  it  appears  on  a  map.  The  bulk 
of  the  population  Is  concentrated  in  a  100- 
mile  coastal  triangle  growing  rice  In  the  low- 
lying  Red  River  delta,  most  of  the  rest  of 
the  country  being  unsuitable  for  major  cul- 
tivation. The  unique  characteristic  of  this 
rice  production  is  Its  dependence  on  the  Red 
River  which  is  hemmed  in  by  gigantic  dikes, 
rising  m  places  40  feet  above  sea  level,  60 
feet  wide  at  the  base  and  20  feet  wide  at 
the  top.  The  delta  area  Is  laced  with  a  sub- 
sidiary system  of  major  dikes,  dams  and 
irrigation  canals  to  prevent  crop  flooding 
during  high  water  periods  and  parching  dur- 
ing dry  spells. 

Although  the  delta  water  system  Is  a  struc- 
tural labyrinth,  certain  fundamentals  Illus- 
trate the  situation.  The  Red  River,  after 
absorbing  two  main  tributaries  where  the 
delta  area  begins,  some  thirty  miles  above 
Hanoi,  carries  an  average  of  140,000  cubic 
feet  of  water  per  second  for  a  hundred  miles 
through  the  delta  to  the  sea.  Moreover  Its 
irregular  flow  can  vary  from  20,000  to  a  po- 
tent 850,000  cfps  (twice  the  discharge  of  the 
Nile),  depending  on  the  weather.  The  Red 
River  flow,  if  unchecked,  is  sufficient  to  turn 
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the  entire  5.000  square  mile  delta  Into  a  lake 
and  swamp  blending  into  the  sea.  In  places 
the  delta  Is  also  vulnerable  to  tidal  Inunda- 
tion, and  a  related  system  of  sea  dikes  exists. 

The  objective  of  targeting  this  water  sys- 
tem would  not.  however,  be  to  create  such  a 
lake,  but  to  use  selective  cuts  to  curb  food 
production  and  distribution  and  to  create  In- 
ternal political  problems  for  the  Hanoi 
regime.  The  Intricate  pattern  of  the  water 
.system  lends  Itself  naturally  to  such  selec- 
tive targeting. 

With  Its  heavy  military  operation  In  the 
south.  North  Vietnam  cannot  feed  Itself.  The 
food  shipments  from  Red  China  and  the  So- 
viet Union  that  attempt  to  meet  the  deficit 
come  In  via  porta  In  the  northeast  (shoal 
waters  along  the  lower  coast  require  lighter- 
ing which  Is  very  vulnerable  to  interdiction) 
and  down  overland  through  the  'northeast 
corridor"  from  Red  China 

Since  the  Red  River  blsecW  North  Vietnam, 
these  shlpmenu  go  to  the  populated  areas  of 
the  delta  or  through  It  to  the  south.  Internal 
distribution  is  by  rail,  highway  and  the 
transportation  network  created  by  the  water 
system  Itself :  canals  and  roads  on  top  of  the 
dikes.  Since  the  level  of  the  Red  River  sea- 
sonally fluctuates  by  at  least  25  feet,  certain 
representatrve  heights  above  sea  level  illus- 
trate the  vulnerability  of  the  transportation. 
The  main  road  directly  south  from  Haiphong 
passes  through  country  only  seven  feet  above 
sea  level.  Klen  An.  the  air  base  outside  the 
port,  Is  16  feet.  Yen  Vlen.  the  rail  yard  for  the 
lines  coming  in  from  Red  China,  located 
seven  miles  northeast  and  across  the  river 
from  Hanoi,  is  also  16  feet,  although  60  air- 
line miles  inland. 

TABCmNC   THE    DIKES 

Should  U.S.  air  strikes  begin  by  making 
only  a  few  modest  dike  cuts  and  leaflet  drops 
when  the  good  flying  weather  resumes  in 
March  a  morale-cracking  tremor  would  run 
throughout  North  Vietnam.  There  Isn't  a 
delta  peasant  who  doesn't  live  with  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  dikes.  Hanoi's  toUl  war 
mobilization  requires  tight  organization,  as 
does  the  very  existence  of  the  regime  Itself. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  retain  this  organiza- 
tion Intact  If  thousands  of  peasants  started 
walking  to  high  ground.  There  would  be  ade- 
quate time  for  evacuation.  The  center  of  the 
delta  Is  no  more  than  35  miles  from  high 
ground.  For  most  of  the  people  it  would  be  a 
day  or  two's  easy  walk.  All  the  people  could 
evacuate  before  the  high  water  period  of 
June-October.  Hanoi's  problem,  however, 
would  be  that  there  are  some  8-10  million 
people  In  the  delta. 

A  short  air  campaign  having  the  poten- 
tial of  causing  a  major  population  reloca- 
tion, without  attacking  the  population, 
would  in  itself  place  an  intolerable  strain 
on  the  internal  distribution.  By  June.  If  the 
war  continued,  the  air  campaign  could  con- 
centrate on  rice  crops  proper.  Serious  attacks 
would  not  only  cost  one  crop  by  Inundation 
but  next  winters  crop  as  well  Much  of  the 
November-March  monsoon  consists  of  driz- 
zle, providing  enough  humidity  for  rice  but 
not  enough  water  without  Irrigation  from  an 
impounded  supply. 

The  winter  monsoon.  Inhibiting  pin-point 
bombing  by  its  cloud  cover,  has  been  taken 
advantage  of  by  Hanoi  to  distribute  Imports 
of  war  materiel.  Including  food.  With  much 
of  Hanoi's  organized  transportation  in  dis- 
array from  selected  flooding,  precision  tar- 
gets, such  as  rolling  stock  and  bridges  would 
be  of  less  Importance.  Fewer  routes  would 
mean  greater  transport  congestion.  Increas- 
ing interdiction  impact.  By  establishing, 
with  leaflet  drops  to  warn  the  populace, 
aerial  "free  fire  zones"  similar  to  those  em- 
ployed for  allied  artillery  near  the  DMZ. 
radar  bombing  through  the  cloud  cover 
could  be  continued  against  remaining  lines 
of  communication  until  the  weather  cleared. 
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with  transportation  across  the  delta  se- 
verely hampered,  the  regime  would  be  forced 
to  rely  more  on  routes  crossing  the  river 
upstream  from  Hanoi.  Not  only  would  this 
add  some  200  miles  to  the  route  south,  an 
important  factor  for  primitive  transporta- 
tion, but  the  delta  evacuees  north  of  the 
river  could  present  a  problem  They  would 
be  athwart  the  import  supply  line  This  hill 
and  forest  terrain  Is  Ideal  for  guerrilla  war- 
fare. Delta  exacuees  to  the  south  would  have 
the  river  between  them  atid  the  Imports. 
They  might  also  decide  to  take  action  against 
bicyclists  and  foot  porters  moving  food  for 
the  war  in  the  south. 

It  Is  doubtful  that  the  regime  would  wish 
to  see  such  a  food  war  scenario  played  to 
the  end.  for  It  would  risk  being  overthrown. 
Even  should  It  elect  to  try.  the  regime  could 
not  fight  effectively  In  the  south  at  the 
same  time.  Enormous  manjKJwer  resources 
are  already  being  diverted  to  repair  of  exist- 
ing communications,  under  Impact  of  the 
air  war.  The  only  remaining  military  man- 
power pool  left  to  contend  with  dike  repair 
supervision  and  an  uneasy  populace  Is  the 
regular  army  earmarked  for  the  war  In  the 
south  In  a  "two  front  war"  the  regime  could 
afford  to  lose  on  the  southern  front,  but 
never  on  the  new  front  In  their  heartland. 

In  a  relatively  short  time  Red  China  will 
have  the  nuclear  ICBM  capability  to  reach 
downtown  urban  America  In  30  minutes, 
quicker  than  most  commuters.  The  U.S.  needs 
the  "short  punch"  capability  of  forward 
Asian  positions  to  assist  In  maintaining  max- 
imum deference.  Corollary  to  this  Is  the  de- 
sirability of  removing  a  half  million  U.S. 
ground  forces  as  potential  nuclear  hostages 
to  early-phase  limited  range  Chinese  nuclear 
weapons. 

The  surest  way  to  prevent  a  major  escala- 
tion of  the  war  may  well  lie  In  accelerating 
It.  On  himianltarlan  grounds  alone,  accelera- 
tion is  superior  to  attrition  for  the  end  of 
the  war  would  be  In  sight. 

As  a  bloodless,  humane  method  of  attain- 
ing a  solution  to  the  problem  of  shortening 
the  war,  a  plan  of  selective  cuts  In  the  Red 
River  water  system,  accompanied  by  the  safe- 
guards to  the  civilians,  would  seem  to  be 
worthy  of  consideration. 
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The  San  Rafael  Wilderness  BUI 
Have  the  Whole  Loaf 


Let's 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  29.  1968 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
ference committee  report  on  the  San 
Rafael  Wilderness  bUl.  S.  889.  wUl  shortly 
come  before  the  House  for  its  considera- 
tion S.  889  omits  from  legal  wilderness 
designation  2.000  acres  of  natural  wilder- 
ness along  the  Sierra  Madre  Ridge.  The 
House  included  this  2.000  acres  in  its  bill 
as  passed  in  October  1967.  because  the 
area  fully  qualifies  as  wilderness  under 
the  definition  of  the  Wilderness  Act  and 
because  the  people  at  the  official  public 
hearing  required  by  the  Wilderness  Act 
strongly  expressed  themselves  as  want- 
ing this  2.000  acres  placed  within  the  na- 
tional wilderness  preservation  system. 

The  argument  advanced  by  the  ad- 
ministering Federal  agency,  our  excellent 
Forest  Service,  for  omitting  this  2,000 
acres  was  based  on  old  plans  for  heavy 
public  use  of  this  area,  including  Intro- 


duction of  a  new  public  automobile 
road,  which  it  was  claimed  would  necessi- 
tate special  and  extensive  fire  prevention 
measures  inconsistent  with  the  Wilder- 
ness Act.  With  the  abandonment  of 
these  plans  by  the  Forest  Service  itself 
a  number  of  years  ago.  special  fire-pre- 
vention treatment  would  not  be  needed 
and  the  argument  does  not  apply. 

The  prime  point  at  issue  now  in  con- 
nection with  the  San  Rafael  Wilderness 
bill  is  whether  the  wishes  of  the  citizens 
as  expressed  at  the  public  hearings  re- 
quired by  the  Wilderness  Act  are  going  to 
be  given  full  weight  as  the  Congress  con- 
siders each  bill  proposing  an  addition  to 
the  national  wilderness  system.  These 
hearings  were  provided  for  under  the 
Wilderness  Act  to  assure  the  people  of 
an  effective  opportunity  to  be  heard.  How 
effective  this  opportunity  proves  to  be 
depends  upon  how  faithfully  the  Con- 
gress is  prepared  to  listen. 

On  the  San  Rafael  Wilderness  the  offi- 
cial hearing  record  is  strong  and  clear 
that  the  people  want  the  2.000  acres 
along  the  Sierra  Madre  Ridge  made  a 
part  of  the  national  wilderness  system. 
Acknowledging  the  wishes  of  the  people. 
I  will  vote  to  return  to  conference  the 
committee  report  endorsing  S.  889,  and 
I  urge  my  distinguished  colleagues  in  the 
House  to  do  likewise. 


February  29,  1968 
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Fabulous  Fourth  Questionnaire 


HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  29.  1968 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  unan- 
imous consent.  I  submit  the  fifth  an- 
nual Fabulous  Fourth  Questionnaire  for 
inclusion  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
as  follows : 

Assist  'yotJB  Congressman,  John  W.  Wydleh. 

With  Your  Advice  and  Opinion 

why  a  qttestionnaire? 

Dear  Friend:  As  has  been  my  custom  since 
you  first  sent  me  to  Washington.  I  am  asking 
your  views  on  a  number  of  matters.  The  tre- 
mendous response  to  my  four  previous  ques- 
tionnaires indicates  a  great  and  intelligent 
interest  in  Federal  affairs,  'your  comments 
were  Interesting  and  Informative  and  further 
pement  the  necessary  communications  be- 
tween a  Congressman  and  his  constituents. 

I  realize  the  questions  are  general  in  na- 
ture and  that  the  Issues  I  vote  on  are  more 
speciflc.  Your  answers,  however,  will  act  as 
guidelines  by  which  you  can  help  shape  my 
votes.  Often  my  vote  is  on  a  program  which 
I  do  not  prefer.  I  must  then  choose  to  sup- 
port that  program  or  none  at  all.  I  try  to 
make  the  choice  that  you  would  prefer. 

When  you  have  completed  this  question- 
naire, to  return  It.  refold  the  mailer  so  that 
my  name  appears  on  the  outside.  I  will  be 
glad  to  send  you  a  report  on  the  results,  and 
to  reply  to  questions  and  comments.  This  will 
take  time  because  of  the  limitations  of  my 
staff. 

I  want  to  thank  every  one  of  you  for  the 
time  and  thought  given  to  answering  this 
questionnaire. 

Sincerely  yours. 

John  W.  Wydler, 
Member  of  Congress. 
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A.  FOREIGN  POLICY 

I    The  war  in  Vietnam  should  be— 

(a)  Prosecuted  more  vigor»usly  than  it  is  at  present  to  produce 

mihtary  victory.       .     D 

(b)  Conducted  at  the  present  level  O 

(c)  Brought  to  an  end  by  (ladual,  negotiated  withdrawal D 

(d)  Ended  by  U  S  withdrawal  now .  CI 

(e)  Undecided  or  no  opini«n □ 

.''  The  admission  ol  Communist  China  to  the  United  Nations  shoulil 

be—  1  ,_, 

(a)  prevented  absolutely  J □ 

(b)  Postponed  lor  now      4  P 

(c)  Favorably  considered  □ 

(d)  Arranged  as  soon  as  possible D 

(e)  Undecided  or  no  opinion Q 

3  American  military  commitment  in  Europe  should  be— 

(a)  Increased     .  □ 

(b)  Maintained  at  present  levels  □ 

(c)  Reduced  withaut  being  abandoned  G 

(d)  Eliminated  completely U 

(e)  Undecided  or  no  opinen  ...  D 

B.  DOMESTIC  POLICY 

4  The  anticipated  dehcit  in  the  Federal  budget  should  be— 

(a)  Eliminated    by    reducing   Government   expenditures    in 

civilian  but  not  in  military  functions  .  Hi 

(b)  Eliminated  by  reductitn  in  military  expenditures  primarily 

or  exclusively  -     G 

(c)  Eliminated  by  cutting  mihtary  and  civihan  functions  of  the 

Federal  Government..  □ 

(d)  Eliminated  by  adding  the  surtax  of  10  percent  as  desired 

by  President  Johns»n  □ 

(e)  Lett  standing  as  a  debt  against  the  future... n 

(I)  Undecided  or  no  opinion  n 

b   The  urban  crisis  should  be  dealt  with  by— 

(a)  Increasing  the  number  and  power  of  the  police     □ 

(b)  Letting    private  enterprise  provide    |Obs.    housing,   etc., 

through  business  activities  .  -     .  -     D 

(c)  Reducing  the  role  ol  lovernment  generally .--    D 
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B.    DOMESTIC   POLICY— Continued 

5.  The  urban  crisis  should  be  dealt  with  by — 

(d)  Increasing  State  and  Federal  expenditures  lor  public  hous- 

ing, lobs,  slum  clearance,  and  welfare  aid  ', 

(e)  Undecided  or  no  opinion   ..  J 
6    Excessive  outflow  ol  the  American  dollar  should  be  dealt  with  by 

one  ol  the  lollowing,  piimarily  - 

(a)  Restriction  of  American  investments  abroad. ..  Zj 

(b)  Restrictions  of  foreign  travel  ol  Americans D 

(c)  Reduction  ol  military  budgets  D 

(d)  Reduction  in  nonmilitary  foreign  aid  —  U 

(e)  Undecided  or  no  opinion ...  D 

C.  INDEX  OF  IMPORTANCE  OF  PUBLIC  ISSUES 

7.  Listed  below  you  will  hnd  a  number  of  issues  currently  being  de- 
bated widely.  You  can  help  me  evaluate  their  significance  by 
telling  me  how  important  they  are  to  you.  In  the  space  next  to 
each  item  please  place  a  number  indicating  the  seriousness  ol 
the  questions  to  you: 
|(5)-lf  extremely  critical;  (4)— If  serious;  (3)-ll  important 
but   not  serious:  (2)  -If   significant  but   not   important; 
(1)  -If  noteworthy  but  not  significant;  (U)— If  of  no  con- 
cern]. 

(a)  Taxes □ 

(b)  Vietnam  war □ 

(c)  Urban  crisis □ 

(d)  Civil  rights  struggle - --     □ 

(e)  Public  education... U 

(f)  Crime  prevention  and  control O 

(g)  Inflation..       Q 

(h)  Aid  to  foreign  nations.... Q 

(1)    fiiblic  or  low  rent  housing .  D 

(1)   Care  for  the  aged.. D 

(k)  Congre>;sional  reform.  - □ 

(I)    Federal-S'ate  revenue  sharing  D 

(m)  Tax  deduction  lor  political  contributions D 

(n)  Tax  deduction  for  college  tuition  Q 

(0)  Use  of  drugs... □ 
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Pinned  by  Girl  Scoirt  Brownie  Patrice  Af-  wydler  examines  prospects  op  present 

fonso    of    Westbury.    Congressman    Wydler  congress 

promises  to  do  all  he  can  to  further  annual  xhe   President   renewed   his   call    for   in- 

cookle   drive.    (Photograph,   not  printed   In  creased  taxes  in  his  State  of  the  Union  mes- 

Recobd.)  sage.  Last  year,  a  coalition  of  Republicans 

Mrs.  Marie  Chichester  of  Hempstead  asked  ^nd  Democrats  managed  to  forestall  a  similar 

Congressman  Wydler's  advice  on  what  to  do  demand.  Economists  are  divided  on  the  mat- 

wlth   priceless   1777   thirteen   star   American  ^gy,   but  I  do  not  see  how  transferring  the 

Flag.  She  Is  shown  presenting  It  to  Curator  spending  of  your  money  from  your  hands  to 

Edward  Smltts  of  Nassau  County  Historical  those  of  the  Government  Is  going  to  defer 

Museum.   |  Photograph,  not  printed  In  Reg-  inflation.  The  President  s  budget  is  still  very 

ord.)  much  In  the  red  with  or  without  the  tax 

Important:  If  you  Wish  to  receive  a  reply  increase. 

to  your  comments  In  regard  to  the  questions  j  oppose  the  President's  proposal  for  a  spe- 

asked  or  a  tabulation  of  the  results,  please  be  ^j^j  ^^^  ^^  travel,  or  even  the  prohibition 

sure  to  Include  your  name  and  address  in  the  ^j  foreign  travel.  Any  amount  saved  would 

space  below.  be  unsubstantial.  The  President  must  come 

rommpnt*  "P  ^^^^  something  more  basic  and  far  reach- 

j^g  before  I  could  approve   it.  The  balance 

"f                                   'll  of  payments  deficit  Is  the  result  of  the  Ad- 

Naine                           L  "1"-1-------------  ministration's  fiscal  mismanagement. 

Address         I""III[IIII"IIII1IIIII"-I  The  President  also  proposed  another  pro- 
gram to  train  the   'hard  core  unemployable." 

legislative   box   score  .j^^j.  jg  admirable  and  I  applaud  It,  but  we 

In  the  first  session  of  the  90th  Congress  I  already  have  expensive  programs  under  way 

supported  the  following  proposals  which  I  to   do   Just   that.   Adding   another   program 

think  were  good  legislation:  would  only  add  millions  In  administrative 

S.  780    (Public  Law  90-148) — Air  Quality  ^osts  and  duplication  of  duties  and  efforts. 

Act — Broadens   and   extends  the  Clean   Air  .j^g  most  effective  way  to  get  quick  results 

Act.  Expands  the  authority  to  conduct  and  would  be  to  expand  and  improve  our  pres- 

asslst  In  research  relating  to  fuels  and  vehl-  g^  manpower  retraining  programs, 

cles  to  eliminate  pollution  of  air  by  prevent-  This  can  be  a  busy  and  productive  session, 

ing  and  controlling  the  discharge  into  the  air  j  believe  last  year  s  session  was  a  most  pro- 

by  various  types  of  pollutants.  ductlve  one.  possiblv  not  for  the  production 

H.R.  10783  (Public  Law  90-226) — The  Antl-  ^j  ^^^  legislation,  but  for  voting  down  many 

Crime  Law — Revises  various  aspects  of  crlml-  bills  which  would  have  proved  tremendously 

nal  procedure  In  the  District  of  Columbia.  expensive,  and  by  forcing  some  cut-back  In 

H.R.   12144   (Public  Law  90-201)— Whole-  Federal  spending, 

some  Meat  Act — Clarifies,  strengthens,   and  „„„„  .  „„„ 

extends  the  Federal   laws  pertaining  to  the  consumer  protection  a  must 

inspection  and  marking  of  meat  used  as  hu-  This    session    can    also   continue    the    im- 

man  food.  portant    work   of    protecting   the    American 

H.J.  Res.  888  (Public  Law  90-218)— Makes  consumer.  Last  year  we  passed  a  Clean  Meat 

continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  Act  and  a  Flammable  Fabrics  Act.  This  year 

1968— Republican  proposal  to  cut  $5  billion  we  will  pass  the  Truth-in-Lending  legisla- 

In  spending.  tlon.  All  these  matters  have  my  full  support. 

H.R.  12080  (Public  Law  90-248) — Social  Se-  I  am  leading  a  fight  to  see  that  viewers  are 

curlty  Amendments— increases  social  secur-  protected   from   dangerous    X-rays   emitted 

Ity  and  medicare  benefits.  from  some  color  television  sets. 


FABULOUS     FOURTH     FORUM:      SOCIAL     SECURITT 
AND    MEDICARE    BENEFITS    INCREASEHJ 

I  am  making  available,  for  free,  informa- 
tion on  the  new  Social  Security  and  Medi- 
care benefits,  passed  by  the  90th  Congress.  I 
supported  the  Improvements  In  the  Social 
Security  and  Medicare  laws  which  provided 
these  Increased  benefits. 

If  you  are  Interested  In  obtaining  a  bro- 
chure which  will  explain  the  benefits  to  you, 
please  write  me  for  a  copy. 

SENIOR    CITIZENS   FORUM 

A  Senior  Citizen  Forum  will  be  held  at 
Roosevelt  Field,  Friday,  March  29  at  2  p.m. 
Refreshments  will  be  served  and  a  drawing 
conducted.  All  senior  citizens  are  welcome. 

TOURIST   TIME 

As  spring  approaches,  I  look  forward  to 
seeing  many  "Fabulous  Fourthers"  in  Wash- 
ington. Let  my  office  know  of  your  plans  sev- 
eral weeks  in  advance  and  tours  and  passes 
vrtll  be  arranged. 

Jack  Wydler. 


Vietnam  Claims  Ex-Art  Student 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  29,  1968 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Pfc.  Alexander  S.  Chin,  a  young  soldier 
from  Maryland,  was  recently  killed  in 
action  in  Vietnam.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  courage  of  this  young  man  and  to 
honor  his  memory  by  including  the  fol- 
lowing article  in  the  Record  : 
Vietnam  Claims  Ex-Art  Student — Private 
First  Class  Chin.  23.  Was  Due  for  Dis- 
charge IN  March 

Pfc.  Alexander  s.  Chin,  a  23-year-old  ma- 
rine who  had   attended  the   Maryland  In- 
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•tltute  of  Art  on  a  •chol»r«hlp.  wm  killed 
last  we*k  In  South  Vietnam,  the  Defense 
Department  announced  yesterday. 

Private  Chin,  who  enlisted  in  the  Marine 
Corps  in  March,  19««.  was  killed  February  23 
when  a  fragmentation  bomb  exploded  near 
him  while  he  was  on  an  infantry  operation 
at  Quang  Trl.  hU  family  was  told 

A  19fl3  graduate  of  Douglass  High  School. 
Private  Chin  had  been  in  Vietnam  elnce 
February.  19«7.  He  was  scheduled  to  ret\im 
to  Baltimore  on  March  8  and.  shortly  there- 
after, to  be  discharged  from  the  Marines 

IN    30    MAIINCS 

He  was  assigned  to  the  3d  Marine  Division 
and.  after  completing  hU  training  at  Parrls 
Island.  S.C  ,  and  Camp  Lejeune.  N C.  had 
been  stationed  at  Camp  Pendleton.  Cal .  from 
May.  19«fl.  until  he  was  sent  to  Vietnam. 

Private  Chin  attended  the  Maryland  In- 
stitute for  three  years  before  leaving  school 
and  working  briefly  for  the  BalUmore  Urban 
Renewal  and  Housing  Agency 

An  artist  whose  work  ranged  from  realUm 
to  surrealism  to  abstract  paintings.  Private 
Chin  had  exhibited  paintings  at  the  Druid 
Hill  Park  art  show,  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity Hospital  and  at  the  Institute. 

Also  a  sculptor,  he  intended  to  complete 
his  studies  at  the  Institute  after  his  dU- 
charge  from  the  Marines. 

Private  Chin,  who  lived  in  the  2100  block 
Koko  lane,  was  ■•dissatisfied  with  the  war  In 
Vietnam."    a    family    friend    said    yesterday. 

He  Is  survived  by  his  mother.  Mrs.  Betty 
Chin:  two  sisters.  Mrs.  Lottie  Green  and 
Yvette  Chin;  and  three  brothers.  Levi.  Jobn 
R.  and  Tyrone  Chin,  all  of  Baltimore. 


Russia's  Navy 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN*rHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  29.  1968 
Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
recent  weeks  there  have  been  many  arti- 
cles and  editorials  concerning  the  dra- 
matic growth  and  surging  activity  of  the 
Soviet  Navy.  This  broad  attention  re- 
flects a  basic  change  in  the  Soviet  strat- 
egy which  is  sure  to  have  a  most  pro- 
found influence  on  the  world  In  years  to 
come. 

Because  of  the  potential  impact  of 
these  developments  on  our  national  se- 
curity. I  include  three  recent  articles 
devoted  to  the  new  Soviet  Navy  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks  portion  of  the 
Record.  They  are:  -Russia's  Navy."  from 
Time  magazine.  February  23.  1968;  "The 
View  From  Grosvenor  Square."  by 
Holmes  Alexander.  In  the  American 
Security  Council's  Washington  Report, 
dated  February  5.  1968:  and  'Ivan  Hugs 
the  Shores  of  Tripoli."  by  John  Maftre. 
pubUshed  In  the  Washington  Post  of  Feb- 
ruary 26.  1968: 

Russia;  Powm  Piat  on  the  Oceans 
"The  flag  of  the  Soviet  navy  now  proudly 
flies  over  the  oceans  of  the  world.  Sooner 
or  later,  the  U  S  will  have  to  understand  that 
It  no  longer  has  mastery  of  the  seas." — 
Admiral  Sergei  Oorshkov. 

The  author  of  that  threatening  boast 
walked  up  to  a  snake  charmer  In  the  Indian 
city  of  Agra  last  week  and.  while  his  aides 
looked  on  aghast,  seized  a  thick,  six-foot- 
long  python  In  his  strong  hands  and  draped 
It  over  his  shoulders.  Making  a  ten-day  tour 
of  India,  the  commander  of  the  Russian  navy 
was   acting    like    the    traditional    sailor    on 
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shore  leave.  He  viewed  the  Taj  Mahal  by 
moonlight,  visited  the  Nehru  Museum  and 
the  site  where  Mahatma  Gandhi's  body  was 
cremated,  and  shopped  for  souvenirs.  But 
Admiral  Sergei  Oeorglevlch  OorshkoVs  trip 
to  India  had  an  entirely  serious  purpose,  as 
do  all  bU  trips  these  days.  He  Is  trying  to 
line  up  a  worldwide  system  of  porta  of  call 
and  baues  for  his  navy,  and  he  hoped  to 
persuade  India,  which  Is  about  to  receive 
at  least  three  submarines  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  to  reciprocate  by  allowing  Soviet  men- 
of-war  to  fuel  and  make  repairs  in  Indian 
ports. 

While  the  attention  of  the  U.S.  Is  focused 
on  Viet  Nam.  the  Russians  are  mounting  at 
sea  a   new  challenge   that   the  U.S.   and   lu 
allies  win  have  to  deal  with  long  after  the 
fighting  In  Southeast  Asia  Is  ended.  This  may 
come  as  a  surprise  to  most  laymen — but  not 
to  US.   naval  experts    While  Russia's  stock 
of    intercontinental    missiles    and    Its    huge 
land  army  on  Europe's  periphery  still  remain 
the  major  military  threau  to  the  West.  In 
recent  years  the  Russians  have  developed  a 
global  navy  second  only  to  the  U.S.  in  size 
and  weaponry.  As  a  comparison  between  the 
two  navies  shows   {see  chart),  the  U.S.  re- 
mains Indisputably  the  world's  greatest  sea 
power     But.    In    a    remarkable    turnaround 
since  World  War  II.  Moscow  has  transformed 
a     relatively     insignificant     coastal-defense 
force   that  seldom   ventured   far  from   land 
into  a  real  blue-water  fleet.  If  any  one  man 
Is  responsible  for  this  change.  It  Is  Admiral 
Oorshkov.    57.    who    became    the    youngest 
admiral    In    Soviet    history    at   31    and    has 
guided  the  growth  of  the  navy  as  Its  chief 
for    the   post    twelve   years.    He   has    totally 
re-shaped  the  Soviet  Union's  once  conserva- 
tive   naval    strategy    and    transformed    the 
fleet  Into  the  most  effective  and  flexible  arm 
of  Soviet  foreign  policy. 

NAVAL  STRENGTH 
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Since  1957.  Russia  has  added  to  Its  navy 
virtually  all  of  the  ships  that  now  make  up 
Its  Impressive  striking  power.  It  has  a  mod- 
ern force  of  19  cruisers.  170  destroyers,  mis- 
sile frigates  and  destroyer  escorts,  and  560 
motor  torpedo  boats.  Its  360  submarines.  55 
of  them  nuclear,  give  Russia  the  world's 
largest  submarine  fleet,  far  exceeding  the 
U.S.  total  of  155  subs  but  falling  short  of  the 
U.S.  fleet  of  75  nuclear  subs. 

Moreover,  unlike  other  naval  powers,  the 
Soviet  Union  uses  Its  merchant  marine  and 
other  seagoing  services  as  Important  arms 
of  the  navy.  Russia  has  the  world's  fastest- 
growing  merchant  fleet,  which  will  pass  the 
lagging  U.S.  merchant  marine  In  tonnage 
In  the  early  19708.  Its  high-seas  fishing  fleet 
Is  the  world's  largest  and  most  modern; 
many  of  Its  4.000  craft  fish  for  vital  Informa- 
tion along  foreign  coasts  as  well  as  for  the 
creatures  of  the  sea.  The  Soviet  Union  also 
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has  the  largMt  oceanograpblc  fleet,  whose 
200  ships  plumb  the  earth's  waters  for  mili- 
tarily valuable  data  on  depths,  currents, 
bottom  topography  and  other  Information 
of  Interest  to  Its  ships  and  submarines.  Says 
Admiral  John  McCain  Jr..  commander  in 
chief  of  US.  naval  forces  In  Europe:  "The 
Russian  program  to  develop  Its  seapower  Is 
more  advanced  and  fully  developed  today 
than  most  people  realize.  It  encompasses  the 
full  spectrum  of  the  uses  of  the  sea— in  us 
military,  economic,  political  and  commer- 
cial connotations." 

The  new  Soviet  emphasis  on  seapower 
represents  a  major  strategic  decision.  With 
Its  arsenal  of  720  ICBMs  more  than  offset  by 
a  larger  U.S.  deterrent,  with  Its  huge  land 
army  muscle-bound  and  deprived  of  global 
mobility  In  the  middle  of  the  great  Eurasian 
land  mass.  Russia  has  turned  to  the  sea  to 
break  out  of  Its  own  geographic  confines 
and  attempt  to  wield  truly  global  power. 

Using  the  navy  as  a  political  as  well  as  a 
military  force,  the  Kremlin  hopes  that  Its 
mere  presence  In  many  places  will  act  as  a 
deterrent  to  the  U.S.  Moreover,  the  Russians 
want  to  be  ready  to  move  quickly  into  any 
areas  where  U.S.  power  and  prestige  may 
recede.  They  not  only  plan  to  project  a  more 
tangible  Russian  Influence  In  the  underde- 
veloped world  but  also,  by  using  their  mer- 
chant fleet,  to  get  a  strong  hold  on  the  raw 
materials  vital  to  Soviet — and  often  to  Amer- 
ican— Industry.  Ultimately,  though,  the  Rus- 
sian navy's  biggest  threat  Is  a  military  one 
Its  offensive  strategy  not  only  zeroes  subma- 
rine-carried nuclear  missiles  In  on  US. 
cities,  but  alms  to  Isolate  North  America 
from  Europe  and  Asia  In  case  of  war. 

BRIDGE    or    TBOOBLB 

The  Imperial  reach  of  the  Soviet  navy  has 
already  begun  to  have  Its  impact  on  world 
events.  In  the  tense  Sea  of  Japan,  a  flotilla 
of  16  Soviet  cruisers  and  missile  frigates  has 
In  the  past  few  weeks  shouldered  Ite  way 
between  the  coast  of  North  Korea  and  the 
U.S.  Navy  task  force  that  was  sent  Into  the 
area  to  add  some  muscle  to  U.S.  diplomatic 
demands  for  the  return  of  the  Pueblo  and 
Its  crew.  Soviet  destroyers  have  also  closely 
shadowed  the  carrier  Enterprise,  which  with- 
drew because  of  North  Korean  protests 
shortly  before  the  Soviet  navy's  approach. 
The  Soviet  presence  checkmates  the  US. 
pressure  on  North  Korea  and  gives  the  Krem- 
lin a  local  pressure  point  without  having  to 
resort  to  nuclear  threats. 

Soviet  seapower  sustains  the  two  countries 
that  are  giving  the  U.S.  the  most  trouble. 
A  bridge  of  150  freighters  from  Russian  porf 
carries  to  Haiphong  the  SAMs.  the  peuo- 
leum.  the  rockets,  the  assault  rifles  and  the 
ammunlUon  that  keep  North  Viet  Nam 
fighting  and  killing  U.S.  soldiers.  Moreover. 
It  Is  the  fear  of  hitting  those  Russian  ships 
that  has  so  far  kept  the  U.S.  from  bomblnp 
Haiphong's  piers  or  mining  the  harbor.  And 
It  Is  another  bridge  of  Soviet  ships  that  car- 
ries the  $1.000.000-a-day  In  supplies  that 
sustains  Castro's  Cuba  as  the  only  Commu- 
nist foothold  In  the  Hemisphere. 

OUTTLANKINO    NATO 

In  the  Mediterranean,  the  Impact  of  the 
Soviet  fleet  has  been  parUcularly  dramatic. 
Where  Russia  had  only  half  a  dozen  ships 
a  year  ago,  it  now  has  46  ships,  almost  as 
many  as  the  50-shlp  U.S.  fleet,  which  for 
years  had  made  the  "Med'  practically  an 
American  lake.  Many  of  the  Soviet  ships 
came  through  the  Dardanelles  during  the 
Six-Day  War,  and  their  arrival  helped  per- 
suade the  Israelis  to  accept  a  cease-fire.  The 
Soviets  have  enhanced  their  new  Image  as 
the  protector  of  their  Arab  allies  by  keeping 
a  few  ships  In  Alexandria  and  Port  Said  so 
that  Israeli  tjombers  will  not  be  tempted  to 
blast  away  at  the  vast  amount  of  war  mate- 
riel that  Is  flowing  Into  those  ports. 

One  main  Soviet  objective  Is  to  outflank 
NATO's  land-based  defenses — a  goal  that  the 
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Russian  navy  has  partially  reached  by  pene- 
trating the  Mediterranean.  In  a  report  to  the 
Western  European  Union  last  November. 
Dutch  Delegate  Prans  Goedhart  warned:  "It 
Is  no  longer  correct  to  speak  of  the  'danger' 
of  the  Soviet  Union  outflanking  the  NATO 
southern  flank.  This  'danger'  has  become  a 
reality."  To  the  north,  the  Russians  have 
also  turned  the  Baltic  into  a  virtual  R«d  Sea 
on  which  their  warships  now  outnumber 
NATO  forces  6  to  1. 

To  support  Its  growing  naval  activity.  Rus- 
sia Is  searching  for  new  bases  and  ports  of 
call.  Soviet  diplomats  are  setting  up  an  em- 
bassy In  the  new  republic  of  South  Yemen, 
where  the  Russians  have  their  eye  on  the 
former  British  naval  Installation  at  Aden; 
the  Installation  not  only  controls  entry  to 
ilie  Red  Sea  but  Is  an  Ideal  base  from  which 
to  expand  Influence  Into  the  oil-rich  Sheik- 
doms of  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  Soviets  may 
also  be  able  to  use  the  facilities  of  the  big 
British  naval  base  at  Singapore,  which  Prime 
Minister  Lee  Kuan  Yew  has  said  he  will  rent 
to  all  comers  after  the  Royal  Navy  pulls  out 
In  1971.  The  big  question  In  the  Mediterra- 
nean Is  whether  the  Russians  will  move  Into 
the  Algerian  naval  bace  at  Mers-el-Keblr, 
which  the  French  evacuated  last  month;  It 
Is  only  315  miles  east  of  Gibraltar.  Russians 
have  also  used  their  Influence  with  the  Arabs 
to  set  up  secret  stockpiles  of  spare  parts 
within  trucking  distance  of  Arab  ports. 

RUSSIAN    MARINES 

Admiral  Gorshkov's  ships  are  not  only 
wide-ranging  but  among  the  world's  newest 
and  best  equipped.  Unlike  the  U.S.  and  Brl- 
Uia.  both  of  which  emerged  from  World  War 
11  with  large  surface  fleets.  Russia  had  to 
start  practically  from  scratch  after  the  war. 
The  result:  while  eO"",  of  the  U.S.  fleet  con- 
sists of  ships  25  years  old  or  older,  the  Soviet 
navy's  surface  fleet  Is  sleek  and  modern.  "Al- 
most every  time  you  go  Into  a  harbor,"  says 
U  S.  Navy  Captain  Harry  Allendorfer,  an  ex- 
pert on  Soviet  seapower,  "If  there  are  no 
flag  markings  and  you  pick  out  the  cleanest 
and  best-looking  ships,  nine  out  of  ten  of 
them  vrtll  be  Russian." 

The  Soviet  Union  is  adding  to  Its  fleet  of 
55  nuclear-powered  submarines  at  the  rate 
of  five  a  year.  Most  of  the  Soviet  nukes  are 
hunter-killers  whose  mission  Is  to  destroy 
US.  Polaris  subs  In  time  of  war,  but  a  grow- 
ing number  fire  a  new  underwater  missile 
that  has  a  range  of  at  least  1.500  miles  (v. 
the  U.S.  missile's  range  of  2.500  miles).  Since 
he  believes  that  naval  guns  are  obsolete.  Ad- 
miral Gorshkov  has  equipped  almost  all  So- 
viet surface  ships,  from  the  smallest  to  the 
largest,  with  ship-to-ship  missiles.  The  So- 
viet missiles  are  so-called  "cruise  missile" 
that  fly  about  700  miles  an  hour,  steer  them- 
selves either  by  radar  or  heat-seeking  sys- 
tems and  carry  either  conventional  or  nu- 
clear warheads.  The  U.S.  experimented  with 
similar  weapons  In  the  19508  but  dropped 
them  In  favor  of  concentrating  on  the  Po- 
laris and  airpower.  No  Western  navy  In  fact, 
has  such  missiles. 

Soviet  cruisers  and  the  Kresta-  and  Kynda- 
class  destroyers  carry  the  SS-N-3  missile, 
which  can  hit  enemy  ships  at  a  range  of  200 
miles.  The  Krupny-  and  Ki/din-class  destroy- 
ers carry  the  100-mlle  range  SS-N-1  missiles, 
and  the  speedy  Osa  and  Komar  torpedo  boats 
are  armed  with  Styx  missiles,  whose  effective 
range  is  20  miles.  A  Styx  fired  by  the  Egyp- 
tians from  a  Komar  sank  the  Israeli  destroyer 
Elath  off  Port  Said  last  October.  U.S.  Navy- 
men  insist  that  their  planes  would  knock  out 
Soviet  ships  before  they  got  within  fir- 
ing range  of  U.S.  warships  or.  falling  that, 
that  U.S.  antiaircraft  rockets  would  intercept 
the  missiles  in  flight.  But  the  U.S.  Navy  has 
now  started  work  on  ship-to-ship  missiles  of 
its  own. 

Admiral  Gorshkov  Is  also  developing  a  new 
force  that  will  give  the  Russians  the  ability 
to  Intervene  In  trouble  spots,  much  as  the 
U.S.  did  In  Lebanon  and  the  Dominican  Re- 
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public.  The  Soviet  navy  has  built  Its  flrst 
carrier,  a  new  25,000-tonner  called  the  ilfos- 
cow,  which  Is  now  on  a  training  course  In 
the  Black  Sea.  and  Is  readying  a  second  the 
Leningrad,  for  sea  trials;  some  Western  sea 
experts  feel  that  the  Russians  may  build 
many  more.  The  Soviet  carriers  have  landing 
areas  only  on  the  rear  and  can  thus  handle 
only  helicopters  or  vertlcal-takeoff  aircraft. 
They  are  similar,  in  fact,  to  the  American 
Iwo  Jima-type  LPH  (for  Landing  Pad  Hell- 
copter),  of  which  the  U.S.  Navy  has  eight, 
two  of  them  stationed  In  Viet  Nam  waters  as 
offshore  bases  for  Marines.  So  far.  the  Soviets 
have  given  no  indication  that  they  will  ad- 
vance to  the  large  U.S. -style  attack  carriers, 
since  they  consider  such  carriers  vulnerable 
to  attacks  by  missiles. 

The  Russians  do  have,  however,  a  force 
similar  to  the  U.S.  Marines.  It  Is  the  so-called 
Naval  Infantry  that  fought  as  regular  ground 
units  during  World  War  II  but  was  later  dis- 
banded. Reorganized  In  1964  Just  after  the 
construction  of  the  carriers  began,  the  Naval 
Infantry  now  numbers  10.000  men  who  wear 
distinctive  black  berets,  are  chosen  for  out- 
standing physical  fitness  and  aggressiveness. 
The  Naval  Infantry  are  carried  on  special 
landing  craft  and  have  tanks  that  can  "swim" 
from  ship  to  shore  In  amphibious  landings. 

COLLECTING    LOVERS 

The  Soviet  surge  at  sea  should  come  as  no 
surprise  to  the  West.  Actually,  the  Russians 
have  been  reaching  out  to  the  oceans  since 
Peter  the  Great  ascended  the  throne  in  1689. 
Under  the  guise  of  Peter  Mlkhallov,  carpen- 
ter, the  young  Czar  traveled  to  The  Nether- 
lands and  England  to  learn  how  to  build 
ships.  In  1714,  his  fleet  defeated  the  Swedes 
at  Hango,  thus  opening  through  the  Baltic  a 
"Window  to  the  West"  for  his  backward 
cotintry. 

Peter's  successors  frittered  away  the  fleet, 
but  when  Catherine  the  Great  came  to 
power  In  1762.  she  began  a  massive  rebuild- 
ing program.  To  find  enough  officers  to  com- 
mand her  new  ships.  Catherine  collected 
foreign  naval  men  almost  as  fast  as  she  col- 
lected lovers.  Among  them  was  the  American 
Revolutionary  War  hero,  John  Paul  Jones, 
who.  despite  his  bravery  and  gift  for  quick 
phrasemaklng.  had  risen  no  higher  than 
captain  in  the  U.S.  Navy.  In  return  for  an 
admiral's  rank,  Jones  took  command  of  a 
Russian  sailing  fleet  composed  of  four  bat- 
tleships, eight  frigates  and  assorted  smaller 
craft  that  helped  chase  the  Turks  from  the 
Black  Sea.  Unfortunately,  his  morals  were 
nearly  as  bad  as  Catherine's,  and  rival  ad- 
mirals used  a  scandal  about  his  deflowering 
a  young  Russian  girl  to  chase  him  out. 

Throughout  the  19th  century,  Russia  re- 
mained the  world's  third  largest  naval  power 
(after  Britain  and  Prance),  but  it  was  a 
largely  untested  one.  The  testing  came  In  the 
1904-05  war  with  Japan.  In  the  straits  of 
Tsushima,  the  Japanese  met  a  fleet  of  37 
Russian  ships  and  sank  or  captured  all  but 
four  of  them.  It  was  the  last  time  the  Rus- 
sians fought  a  naval  engagement  on  the 
high  seas. 

What  was  left  of  the  navy  became  a  hotbed 
of  antl-czarist  agitation.  In  1917,  the  guns 
of  the  cruiser  Aurora  fired  a  blank  salvo  at 
the  Winter  Palace  In  Petrograd  and  started 
the  October  Revolution.  At  first,  sailors  were 
the  new  Soviet  government's  most  trust- 
ed fighters,  but  Lenin  managed  to  alienate 
them.  He  put  In  charge  of  the  navy  a  com- 
missar who  was.  of  all  things,  a  woman, 
named  Larlsa  Reisner-Raskolnikova,  and  re- 
fused to  allow  the  sailors  to  organize  their 
own  self-ruling  local  governments.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  Baltic  Fleet  suddenly  mutinied  In 
1921.  Lenin  crushed  the  revolt,  but  he  never 
forgave  the  navy.  He  demoted  It  to  the  in- 
glorious position  of  "naval  forces  of  the  Red 
Army"  and  decreed  a  new  strategy  that 
called  for  only  a  defensive  fleet  whose  main 
weaponry  would  be  submarines. 

By  1932.  the  U.S.S.R.  had  some  25  subs, 
but  Lenin's  successor,   Stalin,   was  dlssatis- 
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fled  with  such  an  Invisible  fleet.  In  the  mld- 
1930s,  he  reinstated  the  navy  as  an  Inde- 
pendent service  and  started  building  a  huge 
surface  fleet.  The  Germans  captured  the 
partly  finished  hulks  when  they  swept  Into 
Russia  in  1941.  Thus  the  mission  of  de- 
fending the  Red  Army's  coastal  flanks  fell  to 
the  Soviet  navy's  ragtag  fleet.  Most  seagoing 
men  would  have  chafed  at  such  a  coastline 
assignment,  but  a  young  captain  named 
Sergei  Gorshkov  welcomed  It  as  an  oppor- 
tunity. 

YOUNGEST    AOMIRAI. 

Born  In  the  Ukraine,  Gorshkov  joined  the 
navy  when  he  was  17,  and  graduated  from 
Leningrad's  Frunze  Academy,  the  Russian 
equivalent  of  Annapolis,  four  years  later. 
When  war  broke  out,  he  was  the  commander 
of  a  handful  of  antiquated  cruisers  and  as- 
sorted small  craft  In  the  Blsick  Sea.  As  the 
German  Invaders  rushed  toward  the  oilfields 
of  the  Caucasus,  Gorshkov  became  expert  at 
amphibious  operations,  plucking  trapped 
Soviet  troops  from  the  Crimean  coasts  and 
landing  them  farther  eastward  to  fight  again. 

During  those  years,  Gorshkov  also  formed 
the  attachment  for  heavily  armed  small  craft 
that  is  refiected  today  in  the  Soviet  navy's 
emphasis  on  Komar  and  Osa  torpedo  boats. 
He  welded  the  turrets  from  T-34  tanks  to 
niotorboats  and  formed  a  river  fleet  that  har- 
assed the  Germans  from  Rostov-on-Don  to 
Vienna  on  the  Danube.  The  young  admiral 
impressed  some  Red  Army  officers  who  were 
fignting  in  the  area.  One  was  a  major  (»eneral 
named  Leonid  Brezhnev,  another  a  lieuten- 
ant general  named  Nikita  Khrushchev. 

SITTING    DUCKS 

After  the  war,  Stalin  started  building  big 
warships  again  but  only  15  cruisers  had  been 
completed  by  the  time  he  died  in  1953.  The 
new  chiei  in  the  Kremlin  had  no  sympathy 
for  Stalin's  plans.  Nikita  Khrushchev  fired 
Stalin's  navy  chief.  Admiral  Kuznetsov.  and 
brought  in  Gorshkov,  who  by  then  was  naval 
chief  of  staff. 

The  assignment  turned  out  to  be  a  bitter 
one.  Khrushchev  believed  that  missiles  had 
made  surface  ships  "sitting  ducks."  He  de- 
rided cruisers  as  "fit  only  for  traveling  on 
state  visits,"  and  scrapped  four  that  were 
still  under  construction.  He  even  passed  the 
word  to  the  admirals  to  stay  away  from  the 
round  of  receptions  and  parties  during  the 
1956  air  force  day  celebrations.  Spotting  fotir 
soldiers  rowing  a  boat  on  a  Moscow  pond, 
Khrtishchev  joked  to  one  of  his  American 
guests:  "There  is  otir  navy!"  He  went  as  far 
as  to  contemplate  disbanding  the  navy  and 
transferring  its  missile-firing  submarines  to 
a  new  unified  missile  command. 

As  a  party  member  since  1942,  Gorshkov 
knew  better  than  to  openly  oppose  Khru- 
shchev. But  as  a  skilled  politician  himself, 
he  knew  well  how  to  stall.  He  subtly  resisted 
the  missile  enthusiasts  in  the  Kremlin,  kept 
alive  the  concept  of  surface  ships.  Then 
Khrushchev  decided  to  put  missiles  In  Cas- 
tro's Cuba — and  the  whole  game  changed. 
The  humiliation  of  their  backdown  under 
the  guns  of  the  U.S.  Navy  impressed  on  the 
Soviet  leaders  the  value  of  naval  power. 
Shortly  after  the  crisis,  Khrushchev  sent  an 
order  to  the  admiral:  Create  a  surface  fleet. 
Gorshkov's  own  status  reflects  the  navy's 
elevation  to  a  place  of  Importance.  His  fleet 
ranks  in  the  top  troika  of  Russian  weaponry, 
alongside  the  ICBM  command,  a  separate 
service  in  the  Soviet  setup,  and  the  air  force 
strategic  bombers.  In  the  chain  of  command. 
Gorshkov  reports  directly  to  the  Defense 
Ministry.  He  was  elected  to  the  Central  Com- 
mittee In  1961.  became  a  Hero  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  1965  and  was  promoted  last  year  to 
the  exalted  five-star  rank  of  Admiral  of  the 
Fleet  of  the  Soviet  Union,  only  the  third  to 
get  that  honor  in  the  history  of  the  Soviet 
navy. 

As  befits  his  rank,  he  is  chauffeured  each 
morning  from  his  spacious  Moscow  apart- 
ment to  the  Defense  Ministry  in  Arbatekaya 
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Square.  Oorshkov  seldom  entertains  and 
rarely  appears  at  diplomatic  functions.  Mar- 
ried, he  often  spends  weekends  with  his  wife 
at  their  government-supplied  dacha  near 
Moscow  Like  most  high-ranking  Soviet  of- 
ficers he  Is  withdrawn  even  from  his  personal 
staff,  spent  most  of  the  time  that  he  was  not 
traveling  about  In  India  alone  In  hU  bed- 
room. 

czAaisT  xaAomoNS 

Peter  the  Oreat  would  probably  feel  more 
at  home  in  the  Soviet  navy  than  Lenin  or 
Trotsky.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  nearly  all 
offlcers  are  party  members  and  that  each 
ship  has  a  political  officer  who  gives  dally 
indoctrination  lectures  for  everyone,  navy 
life  reflects  the  traditions  of  the  czars  more 
than  those  of  the  commissars.  Discipline  is 
extremely  rigid,  and  the  gap  between  offlcers 
and  men  Is  far  greater  than  in  the  US.  or 
British  navy.  The  officers"  quarters  are  far 
more  spacious,  their  food  far  tastier,  their 
dining  rooms  more  elegant,  their  uniforms 
much  fancier.  The  disparity  In  pay  between 
officers  and  men  Is  right  out  of  the  times 
that  drove  Karl  Marx  to  write  Das  Kapttal: 
a  first-term  seaman  earns  $5  a  month,  a 
lieutenant  earns  100  times  more,  and  a  rear 
admiral  400  times  th*t  much.  There  is  an 
additional-  discrimination  that  probably  is 
due  to  the  Soviet  Union's  problem  with  al- 
coholism. While  officers  may  tipple  in  mod- 
eration onshore— and  those  of  the  Black  Sea 
Fleet  may  even  enjoy  white  wine  at  meals- 
Soviet  sailors  are  forbidden  at  all  times  to 
drink  on  either  land  or  sea  Prom  all  Indi- 
cations, ihe  order  is  surprisingly  well  obeyed. 

Russia's  seamen— nearly  all  are  draftees 
who  serve  for  three  years— nonetheless  live 
better  than  many  factory  workers  The  food 
1$  plentiful,  and  the  crew  quarters  are  rela- 
tively comfortable  and  clean.  The  ships  have 
air  conditioning,  well  stocked  libraries.  TV 
sets  for  reception  in  ports  and  coastal  are«« 
and  movies  twice  a  week.  Sailors  organize 
singing  and  music  groups,  play  dominoes 
and  chess  and.  at  every  opportunity,  sun- 
bathe on  deck  in  what  US.  Navymen  call  the 
•Soviet  uniform' —white  Jockey  shorts. 

Unlike  their  Western  counterparts,  the 
Soviet  sailors  are  not  allowed  to  let  off  steam 
m  foreign  ports.  They  go  ashore  orUy  in 
groups  escorted  by  a  petty  officer,  take  In 
local  museums,  points  of  historical  Interest, 
and  wtndow-shop.  They  buy  few  souvenirs, 
avoid  bars  and  prosUtutes  and  never  tip. 
Usually  they  return  to  their  ships  by  night- 
fall. In  the  ports  along  the  Mediterranean 
where  the  Soviet  fleet  has  displaced  the  West- 
ern ones,  hawkers  and  whores  are  dismayed 
by  the  spartan  conduct  and  serious  demeanor 
of  the  Russian  sailors. 

HABASSMUrr     POLICY 

The  Soviet  navy's  465.000  men  are  also 
deadly  serious  about  their  chief  task:  a 
potenUally  lethal  game  of  espionage  and  tag. 
Oorshkov  s  fleet  has  expanded  Its  activity  on 
the  seas  by  three  hundredfold  in  the  last  ten 
years,  and  much  of  Its  effort  Is  devoted  to  a 
determined  poUcy  of  harassment,  probing  and 
provocaUon  Across  the  oceans  of  the  world, 
the  Ught-grey-hulled  Soviet  warships  are 
watching,  trailing  and  sometimes  crowding 
the  ships  of  the  Western  fleets,  especially 
those  of  the  US.  Navy. 

Soviet  warships  and  electronic  intelUgence 
trawlers  stalk  U.S..  British  and  other  Western 
fleets  far  from  the  shores  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Soviet  subs  and  destroyers  shadow  the 
US.  carriers  In  the  Mediterranean,  keeping 
a  watch  offshore  when  the  carriers  go  Into 
port  and  Uklng  up  the  chase  again  when  they 
come  out.  A  fleet  of  espionage  ships  keeps 
watch  off  US.  Polaris  submarine  bases  at 
such  places  as  Holy  Loch  In  Scotland.  Rota  in 
Spam  and  Charleston.  B.C.  Other  snoopers  sit 
off  Seattle.  New  England,  and  Cape  Kennedy, 
where  the  SovleU  monitor  the  US.  space 
shots. 

Soviet  behavior  at  sea  Is  becoming  In- 
creasingly cocky.  Prom  the  Mediterranean  to 
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the  Sea  of  Japan.  Soviet  destroyers  and  trawl- 
ers boldly  maneuver  Into  the  midst  of  forma- 
tions of  VS  ships.  FYequently.  the  Intruders 
suddenly  cut  across  the  bow  of  an  American 
ship  to  test  the  skill  and  technique  of  the 
helmsmen.  The  Russians  also  try  to  ruin 
maneuvers  between  the  US.  and  lu  allies.  In 
the  Sea  of  Japan  last  year.  Soviet  warships 
scraped  the  US.  destroyer  Walker  twice  In  an 
obvious  attempt  to  break  up  a  Joint  antlsub 
exercise  between  U.S.  and  Japanese  fleets. 
"Seafaring  nations  for  centuries  have  allowed 
ships  to  proceed  peacefully  on  the  high  seas." 
says  Vice  Admiral  William  I.  Martin,  com- 
mander of  the  VS.  SUth  Fleet.  "This  Is  quite 
new — to  barge  in  on  a  fonnatlon." 

CABKOOl    VIBSUS    BOMBKS 

Because  the  Russians  consider  the  U.S.'s 
seaborne  alrpower  to  be  a  major  threat  In 
case  of  all-out  war.  one  of  their  favorite 
tricks  is  to  harass  and  probe  U.S.  carriers. 
Soviet  destroyers  and  trawlers  try  to  break 
a  carrier's  screen  of  protective  smaller  ships 
in  order  to  force  the  flattop  to  change  course 
while  launching  or  landing  aircraft  and  thus 
maybe  dump  a  few  planes  into  the  sea.  In 
the  air.  bombers  of  the  Soviet  navy's  750- 
plane.  land-based  air  force  continually  test 
to  see  how  close  they  can  approach  U.S.  car- 
riers before  they  are  detected  by  radar  and 
intercepted  by  the  carrier's  own  planes.  Their 
aim  la  to  avoid  being  caught  until  they  have 
got  within  100  miles  of  the  carrier.  Reason: 
from  that  range,  the  Russians  would  have  a 
good  chance  of  scoring  a  hit  with  their  alr- 
lo-shlp  missiles  before  the  carrier  could 
scramble  fighters  to  shoot  down  their  bomb- 
ers. 

The  U.S.  Navy  has  become  Increasingly 
watchful  and  wary  of  the  Soviet  navy.  To 
keep  track  of  Its  movements.  US.  reconnais- 
sance planes  overfly  Soviet  warships  at  sea 
at  least  once  dally  and  sometimes  more  often 
In  areas  near  the  U.S.  coasts  and  Viet  Nam. 
US.  planners  plot  the  course  of  every  Soviet 
ship  In  the  Pacific  on  a  huge  map  in  the  war 
room  of  the  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet  headquarters  In 
Hawaii:  the  U.S.'s  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean 
fleets  keep  similar  grids  on  the  location  of 
Red  warships.  As  a  precautionary  measure. 
U.S.  carriers  keep  a  so-called  Air  Cap  of  three 
or  four  fighters  In  the  air  at  all  times  when- 
ever they  sail  within  range  of  Soviet  navy 
bombers  The  Air  Cap  mission  Is  to  Intercept 
the  Soviets  at  least  200  nUles  out  and  to 
"escort"  the  Russians  as  they  fly  over  the 
U.S.  task  force. 

SEABCH   FOB   SCABS 

The  most  dangerous  game  of  all  lakes 
place  beneath  the  seas.  For  the  U.S..  the 
game  Involves  chiefly  the  detection  and 
tracking  down  of  Soviet  subs  For  the  Rus- 
sians, It  Is  largely  a  matter  of  attempting  to 
elude  the  American  searchers 

As  they  pass  through  the  ocean  depths, 
submarines  Invariably  give  off  scars"— 
traces  of  heat  and  turbulence  caused  by  the 
ship's  passage  through  the  waters.  The  U.S. 
employs  ultra-sensitive  infra-red  devices  In 
satellites  and  planes  to  look  down  into  the 
oceans  and  detect  the  scars  Submarines  also 
give  off  what  Navymen  call  "an  electronic 
signature "  that,  like  a  human  fingerprint. 
Is  unique.  The  signature  Is  the  sum  total 
of  the  sub's  sounds — the  beat  of  Its  screw, 
thump  of  Its  pumps,  rustle  of  its  wake.  To 
detect  those  signatures,  the  U.S.  uses  a  va- 
riety of  acute  listening  devices.  Including 
two  networks  of  sonar  cables,  called  Caesar 
and  Sosus.  that  are  placed  In  the  ocean 
depths  in  areas  frequented  by  Soviet  subs. 
US.  planes,  destroyers  and  hunter-killer 
subs  also  use  sonar  devices  to  trace  Soviet 
subs  Through  such  systems,  the  US  Navy 
Is  able  to  track  Soviet  subs  with  uncanny 
accuracy  throughout  most  of  the  world"s 
waters. 

SUB    HUNTING 

A  sonar  operator  needs  a  highly  trained 
ear  to  sort  out  the  sounds  of  the  sea.  Apart 
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from  a  sub"s  noises,  the  sea  Is  full  of  other 
sounds,  a  syncopated  symphony  of  crackling 
shrimp,  clucking  sea  robins  and  grunting 
whales:  there  Is  even  the  englne-Uke  throb 
of  an  unknown  sea  animal  that  Navymen 
call  the  "lao-rph.  llsh  "'  Once  the  various 
sounds  have  been  sorted  out.  the  American 
sub  hunters  flash  the  details  of  the  subs 
signature  to  a  Navy  base  In  the  U.S..  where 
a  computer  has  memorized  the  signatures 
of  the  vast  majority  of  the  Soviet  subma- 
rines. Within  seconds,  the  computer  flashes 
back  the  name  and  description  of  the  sub 

On  some  occasions,  the  U.S.  hunters 
pounce  on  the  Soviet  sub  in  what  the  Navy 
euphemistically  calls  Informal  exercises  " 
The  object  of  the  chase  Is  to  give  the  Soviet 
submarines  a  healthy  respect  for  the  c.ipa- 
blUtles  of  the  US  Navy's  ASW  (Antisub- 
marine Warfare)  forces  In  a  duel  reminiscent 
of  the  fictional  shoot-out  in  The  Bedford 
Incident,  a  US  destroyer  locks  on  the  enemy 
boat  and  tracks  his  every  move.  Sometimes, 
to  impress  on  the  Soviets  the  futility  of  their 
plight,  an  American  skipper  will  play  The 
Volga  Boatmen  over  and  over  again  on  his 
destroyer's  underwater  sound  system  until 
the  ears  of  the  Russian  sonar  operator  .ire 
numbed  by  the  noise  and  the  Soviet  sub  Is 
finally  forced  to  surface. 

The  Russians  lag  well  behind  the  U.S.  in 
submarine  warfare.  One  reason  Is  that  their 
ships  are  slower  I  about  25  knots  submerged  I . 
make  more  noise  and  cannot  dive  so  deeply 
as  US.  subs,  and  are  thus  easier  to  detect. 
But  the  Soviets  are  continually  trying  to  im- 
prove. They  are  using  their  big  hydrographlc 
fleet  to  learn  more  about  the  sea  environ- 
ment and  to  find  hiding  places  in  the  can- 
yons of  the  ocean  for  future  generations  ot 
deep-dlvlng  submarines.  The  U.S.  Navy  tries 
to  keep  up  with  even  the  most  minor  changes 
In  the  development  and  deployment  of 
Soviet  subs.  One  reason  that  Pueblo  was 
cruising  off  Wonsan  was  to  check  on  a  report 
that,  because  of  Ice  in  Vladivostok,  ilio 
Soviets  had  temporarily  switched  their  Pa- 
cific sub  base  to  Wonsan  and  the  nearby 
Island  of  Mayang-Oo.  The  U.S.  Is  also  equip- 
ping Its  nuclear  submarines  with  silent 
pumps  and  heat-dispersal  systems  so  that 
the  Soviets  will  not  be  able  to  use  Infra-red 
detection  systems  to  locate  the  scars  of 
American  subs. 

SOVIET  6TH  IXEBT 

One  reason  the  Soviets  watch  the  U.S.  Navy 
so  close  Is  that  they  learn  so  much  from  it. 
As  perceptive  students  of  naval  warfare. 
Oorshkov  and  his  admirals  were  impressed 
with  the  performance  of  the  U.S.  Navy  in 
World  War  II.  When  they  began  to  build 
their  own  navy,  they  consciously  patterned 
much  of  It  on  the  successful  American 
model.  Soviet  admirals  even  refer  to  their 
new  Mediterranean  flotilla  as  "our  Sixth 
Fleet." 

The  Soviets  have  a  long  way  to  go  before 
,  they  catch  up  with  their  American  teachers. 
They  lag  far  behind  In  perhaps  the  most  Im- 
portant aspect  of  all:  combat  experience. 
Many  Western  experts  refuse  to  rate  the 
Soviet  navy  as  a  truly  efficient  seapower  until 
Its  untested  officers  have  been  called  upon  to 
handle  their  complicated  modern  weaponry 
under  combat  conditions.  Nor  have  the  Rus- 
sians yet  mastered  the  sophisticated  tech- 
nique of  refueling  and  replenishing  their 
ships  while  under  way.  as  U.S.  ships  do.  Thus, 
they  must  spend  great  amounts  of  time  in 
sheltered  anchorages  where  they  would  be 
easy  targets  In  time  of  war.  Because  their 
navy  has  no  large  attack  carriers.  Soviet  war- 
ships lack  air  coverage  when  they  venture 
away  tiom  their  own  shores,  even  though 
Oorshkov  himself  has  conceded  that  no  fleet 
can  fight  successfully  on  the  high  seas  with- 
out air  protection. 

AMEBICAN    RESPONSE 

Such  drawbacks  are  unlikely  to  deter  the 
Soviet  Union  from  placing  Increasing  em- 
phasis on  seapower.  Moscow  not  only  relishes 
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the  new  global  reach  that  Admiral  Gorsh- 
jcoVs  navy  has  finally  brought  it.  but  It  also 
views  as  an  Ideal  opportunity  the  chance  to 
capitalize  on  the  U.S.'s  preoccupation  with 
\Met  Nam  and  Britain's  hasty  withdrawal 
from  East  of  Suez,  seeking  to  impose  Its  own 
presence  where  Western  Influence  Is  dimin- 
ishing. 

The  West,  and  especially  the  U.S..  has  no 
alternative  but  to  accept  the  Soviet  chal- 
lenge on  the  seas,  because  the  welfare  of  the 
US— and  of  the  entire  free  world — Is  so 
solidly  tied  to  the  sea  and  to  the  untram- 
nieled  flow  of  trade.  It  would  be  a  historic 
error  If  a  nation  as  powerful  as  the  U.S. 
tiilowed  a  crisis  elsewhere,  no  matter  how 
troublesome,  to  distract  It  from  its  deter- 
mination to  retain  the  mastery  of  the  sea 
that  Admiral  Gorshkov  is  so  anxious  to 
wrest  from  it. 

RUSSIAN    SEAPOWER 

Pacific  Ocean  fleet.  Admiral   Amelko,   750 

ships: 

Cruisers 6 

Destroyers,   frigates,   and   escorts 60 

Submarines  (nuclear  and  other) 100 

Torpedo  and  missile  patrol  boats 150 

Northern  fleet.  Admlr|il  Lobov,  800  ships: 

Cruisers 3 

Destroyers,  frigates,  and  escorts 35 

Submarines  (nuclear  and  other) 150 

Torpedo  and  missile  patrol  boats 60 

Icebreakers 28 

Baltic  fleet.  Admiral  Mlkhallin.  750  ships: 

Cruisers * 

Destroyers,  frigates,  and  escorts 35 

Submarines  (nuclear  and  other) 70 

Torpedo  and  missile  patrol  boats 200 

Black    Sea    fleet.    Admiral    Chursln.    700 

ships: 

Cruisers 6 

Destroyers,  frigates,  and  escorts 50 

Submarines  (nuclear  and  other) 40 

Torpedo  and  missile  patrol  boats 150 

Helicopter  carriers  (new) 2 

Scattered  around  the  world  are  some  35 
intelligence  ships. 

I  Prom  the  American  Security  Council  Wash- 
ington Report,  Washington,  Feb.  5,  1968] 
The   View   From   Grostenor   Square:    Cold 
War  Escalation  in  the  Mediterranean 

( By  Holmes  Alexander,  guest  editor ) 
(Editor's  Note. — Guest  editor  Holmes 
Alexander  has  been  an  astute  observer  of 
foreign  affairs  and  the  Washington  scene 
for  over  two  decades.  The  author  of  a  number 
of  books,  he  has  written  a  widely  syndicated 
column  for  the  McNaught  Syndicate  Since 
1947,) 

.\dmiral  John  S.  McCain,  Jr..  a  seadog  of 
bull  terrier  poise  and  fighting  propensities, 
paces  his  headquarters.  Grosvenor  Square, 
London,  and  growls  with  frustration.  He  has 
reason.  McCain  is  commander  in  chief,  U.S. 
Naval  forces,  Europe.  The  American  strategic 
concept  for  this  part  of  the  world  sometimes 
seems  as  tattered  as  a  shell-torn  battle  flag. 
Look  north  of  Britain,  look  south  of 
France,  the  Russians  are  outflanking  the 
landlocked  stalemate  in  the  heart  of  Europe. 
The  combined  navies  of  NATO,  which  Is 
longhand  for  the  U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet,  were 
"  supposed  to  prevent  this  breakout,  but  the 
rules  of  the  Cold  War  favor  the  enemy.  The 
crafty  Soviets  are  winning  posltlons-in- 
strength  that  can  be  as  disastrous  to  the 
Free  World  as  Trafalgar  was  to  the  French 
and  the  loss  of  Suez  was  to  the  British. 

One  must  go  to  forefen  references  for  apt 
analogies.  The  U.S.  Navy  has  never  lost  a 
major  engagement  that  endangered  its  role 
as  a  world  power.  Today  w-e  are  slipping  to- 
v>  ird  an  Apocalypse  catastrophe  both  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  North  Atlantic,  and 
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McCain  can  see  what's  coming.  Never  was  a 
victory-minded  sailor  In  such  a  tight  set  of 
psychological  irons.  He  cannot  order  a  shot 
In  anger,  and  does  not  feel  free  to  talk  lor 
quotation.  He  can  only  describe  the  harrow- 
ing situation,  as  he  did  to  this  newsman,  and 
exhort  the  scribe  to  check  It  out  and  report 
It. 

Mr.  Cain's  parting  remark  was  to  bid  his 
visitor,  headed  Into  the  Middle  East,  to  be 
sure  and  interview  American  ship  command- 
ers In  the  Mediterranean.  But  a  few  weeks 
luter.  three  ships  of  the  Sixth  Fleet  ap- 
proached Istanbul.  Turkey,  and  were  pre- 
vented from  landing  at  tluit  NATO  port  by  a 
mob  of  student-demonstratoi-s.  And  In  Bel- 
rut.  Lebanon,  when  the  reporter  asked  Am- 
bassador Dwlght  Porter  when  an,d  if  I'ne 
Fleet  might  dock,  the  story  was  much  the 
same.  The  people  and  government  of  Leba- 
non were  friendly,  said  the  Ambassador,  but 
the  dock  workers'  tinlon  wasn't — hence  no 
shore  leave  for  American  sailors. 

These  tawdry  examples  Indicate  the 
quandary  of  American  seapower.  and  the 
vacuum  which  the  Russian  Navy  is  moving 
to  fill.  The  Sixth  Fleet,  a  detachment  of 
the  Atlantic  Fleet,  has  the  dual  purpose  of 
maintaining  peace  and  friendship  In  the 
Mediterranean  world  and  of  buttressing  tliat 
flank  of  NATO.  The  purpose  of  the  Russian 
presence  is  to  nullify  our  efforts  and  to  bring 
the  entire  area  Into  the  Commui.*st  sphere. 
Today  there  Isn't  anywhere  along  the  Med's 
eastern  and  southern  shores  (unless  it's 
Haifa.  Israel,  which  we  diplomatically  avoid  i 
that  our  sailors  are  welcome. 

But  Russian  sailors.  Intensely  indoctri- 
nated for  super-correct  behavior  and  exag- 
gerated friendliness,  are  warmly  received  at 
Latakla  In  Syria,  and  Alexandria  and  Port 
Said.  Egypt.  Recently,  a  delegation  of  Rus- 
sian Navy  officers  made  a  hush-hush  call 
at  Mers-el-Kebir  In  Algeria,  two  thousand 
miles  from  the  Soviet  homeland.  Actually. 
it  wasnt  a  social  visit.  Mers-el-Kebir  Is  a 
Prench-bullt  navy  base,  soon  to  pass  Into 
Algerian  control,  and  it  had  been  receiving 
Soviet  freighters  which  reportedly  were 
bringing  90-foot  missiles. 

The  turn  of  events  in  the  Mediterranean 
staggers  the  Imagination  and  mocks  the  wit- 
ness of  personal  observation.  At  the  time  of 
the  Cuban  missile  crisis  (these  self -same 
Soviet  freighters  were  probably  there)  the 
Sixth  Fleet,  with  Its  two  carriers,  two 
cruisers,  its  Polaris  submarines  and  40-odd 
other  vessels,  was  supreme  in  the  waters  be- 
tween Europe  and  Africa.  The  Russians  had 
only  two  to  four  ships  in  the  million  square- 
mile  spread,  and  these  were  there  under  the 
sorry  pennants  of  a  loser's  legend,  since 
Russia  for  centuries  hadn't  been  able  to  win 
at  sea,  and  had  many  times  failed  to  estab- 
lish herself  In  warm  water. 

Despite  attempts  to  take  advantage  of  the 
early  Cyprus  troubles,  Russia  placed  no  more 
than  10  to  12  ships  In  the  area  In  January 
'67.  Then,  suddenly,  with  the  Arab-Israeli 
June  war.  the  Soviet  had  47  ships,  almost 
equal  to  the  Sixth  Fleet's  normal  comple- 
ment of  50.  The  Communists  were  not  merely 
making  a  show  of  force.  Their  two  cruisers, 
numerous  destroyers,  and  submarines  were 
mlsslle-armed  to  fight,  but  more  especially 
they  had  the  short-range  missiles  and  torpe- 
does for  commerce-raiding.  Particularly  In- 
triguing and  alarming  to  American  observers 
were  two  Russian  assault  ships,  capable  of 
putting  1000  fighting  men  on  beach  heads. 
The  U.S.  Marine  detachment,  1500  strong, 
was  not  much  larger.  Supremacy  had  passed 
from  American  hands,  and  superiority  was  in 
contention. 

In  a  pitched  battle,  there's  no  doubt  that 
the  Sixth  Fleet  has  the  seapower.  alrpower 
and  nuclear  sock  to  blast  the  Russians  off 
the  water  and  out  of  their  home  cities.  It's 
the  Cold  War  positioning,  where  bluff  and 
audacity  are  the  plays,  that  we  are  losing. 
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The  enemy  is  roaming  the  Mediterranean, 
once  a  NATO  lake.  In  frowning  gray  hulls 
that  plainly  tell  the  helpless,  poverty-ridden, 
unstable  inhabitants  that  the  same  force 
which  rules  In  East  Europe  Is  standing  off- 
shore from  their  vulnerable  peninsulas  and 
scattered  Islands.  In  three  years  the  Soviet 
presence,  meastired  in  ship-days,  has 
increased  600  percent. 

Before  examining  the  Soviet  sea  monster 
more  closely,  we  must  notice  the  other  claw 
of  the  plncer  which  the  Admiral  watches 
from  Grosvenor  Square.  This  talon  arches 
out  from  the  Baltic  Sea  and  down  the  Arctic 
Ocean  where  Soviet  nuclear-driven,  nuclear- 
armed  submarines  hide  under  fog  and  ice. 
The  Norwegian  Sea.  off  that  nation's  Atlantic 
coast.  Is  the  practice  ground  for  Russian 
war  games  which  have  Increased  every  year 
in  participants  and  complexity.  The  make- 
believe  battles  are  between  surface  ships,  and 
between  submarines  that  are  pitted  against 
landbased  aircraft.  From  McCain's  viewpoint, 
all  this  is  dummy  practice  for  cutting  the 
Western  world's  lifeline  between  North 
America  and  West  Europe. 

In  two  world  wars,  the  Battle  of  the  At- 
lantic was  crucial  to  eventual  victory.  Today, 
with  Britain  deficient  as  a  naval  force  and 
Prance  an  arrant  deserter,  it's  very  much  up 
to  the  U.S.  Navy's  Eastern  Atlantic  Command 
which,  like  the  Sixth  Fleet.  Is  being  drained 
of  men  and  materials  for  the  war  in  Asia. 
Again,  If  It  came  to  shooting,  there's  little 
doubt  that  the  Russian  flotillas  would  end 
up  with  Davy  Jones.  But  in  Cold  War  terms 
the  Communists  are  exerting  a  relentless  and 
simultaneous  abrasion  upon  the  morale  and 
confidence  of  Norway  and  Denmark,  the 
northern  NATO  partners,  and  upon  Greece. 
Turkey,  and  Italy,  the  southern  patrners. 
Meanwhile,  an  Inexorable  time  factor  seems 
running  everywhere  In  favor  of  the  enemy. 
We  must  ask  whence  came  this  emergence 
of  Soviet  seapower.  The  quasi-peaceful  mani- 
festations can  be  taken  as  outcropplngs  of 
scientific  and  industrial  growth.  Russia  is 
the  fastest  moving  nation  of  all  in  fish  cul- 
ture, with  protein  factories  off  every  coast 
in  the  world.  She  has  200  oceanographlc  and 
hydrographlc  research  vessels  at  work.  Her 
merchant  marine  calls  at  500  ports  in  61 
countries,  and  ranks  far  better  than  our  own. 
Nearly  all  these  craft  are  of  postwar  con- 
struction and  eqvilpped  with  the  best  of 
modern  devices.  Since  Communist  statecraft 
Is  total,  we  have  to  asstime  that  every  mov- 
ing Soviet  object  in  water,  air  and  space  is 
an  acUve  gatherer  of  military  intelligence 
and  of  potential  use  In  warfare. 

Slavic  creatlveness  accoimts  for  much,  but 
the  Western  World  never  expected  Mother 
Russia's  womb  to  deliver  an  armada  of  war- 
ships in  an  abnormally  short  period  of  gesta- 
tion. Tradition  was  against  it.  Professor 
James  BllUngton.  the  American  Russologlst. 
writes  that  fear  of  the  sea  "was  perhaps  to 
be  expected  among  an  earthbound  people 
whose  discovery  of  the  sea  coincided  with 
their  traumatic  discovery  of  the  outside 
world."  Czarlst  Rtissia  almost  never  had  a  sea 
victory  over  its  maritime  neighbors.  Turkey 
and  Egypt,  unless  allied  with  such  seagoing 
powers  as  Britain  and  Prance.  On  occasion 
a  Rtisslan  fleet  would  lurch  out  from  the 
Bosporus  to  make  a  grab  at  the  Greek  Island 
of  Corfu,  the  loman  islands  and  even  at 
Crete,  midway  in  the  Mediterranean.  But 
these  conquests  never  held.  An  ambitious 
naval  program  was  blitzed  out  of  existence 
by  the  Nazis,  and  Russian  submarine  forays 
in  World  War  II  were  reckless  but  feckless. 
As  recently  as  Khrushchev's  regime,  the 
Soviet  Navy  was  a  coastal  defense  unit.  Pro- 
grams for  aircraft  carriers  were  begun  and 
cancelled. 

But,  If  U.S.  Navy  thinkers  are  right,  the 
modern  Kremlin  discovered  a  tenuous  rela- 
tionship between  guerrilla  warfare  and  oper- 
ations at  sea.  The  so-called  "wars  of  libera- 
tion" could  be  fought  on  oceans  as  well  as  in 
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jungle..  If  the  cpltalUt  power,  were  we«k  by 
being  over-wealthy  and  too  democraUc.  they 
were  atao  awkward  In  being  dependent  upon 
their  long  seallne.  of  .upply.  Admlxal  Oorch- 
kov  Chief  of  the  Soviet  Navy,  wrote  In  1963. 
■Atomic  .ubmartne.  are  the  foundation 
of  combat  might  ...  New  submarine.,  air- 
craft and  surface  ship,  with  the  powerful 
weapon,  have  radically  changed  former  con- 
cept, of  the  Navys  mlsalons. 

soviet  leader,  made  um  of  the  Toynbee 
Drtnclple  of  challenge-and-re.ponM.  Natural 
handicap,  of  the  landmaM.  inland  sea.  and 
ice-locked  harbor,  could  be  turned  to  ad- 
vantage. Shipyard,  could  operate  »««;*'•'?- 
tenor  without  much  foreign  scruUny^  The 
four  great  Heet.  at  the  coaatllne.  of  the 
ArcUc  the  Baltic  Sea.  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
Paclflc  could  be  centrally  .uppUed  by  lnter.ea 
transfer.. 

There  wa.  an  Inland  route  of  every  ocean. 
The  Volga-Dan  canal  system  connect,  the 
Caspian  Sea  with  the  Black  Sea  which  ha. 
egress  Into  the  Mediterranean.  The  Marllnskl 
canal  system  connect,  the  Baltic-White  Sea 
waterway  with  the  Volga  River.  But  by  far 
the  moet  Imprewlve  link  In  the  USSR',  in- 
tersea  exchange  is  the  Northern  ArcUc  Sea 
Route  whlctrallow.  Soviet  ship,  to  paw  from 
European  Russia  to  Asian  Ruwla  without 
leaving  Soviet  territorial  waters.  The  fog- 
shrouded.  lce-]ammed  pawage  from  Mur- 
mansk lust  behind  the  Scandinavian  penin- 
sula on  the  Barento  Sea.  to  farofT  Vladivostok 
on  the  Paciac  Is  certainly  the  most  difficult 
regular  sea  route  In  the  world,  and  It  may  l^ 
the  met  significant.  Writing  In  the  U.S. 
Naval  Inatltute  Proceedings  for  December. 
1967  Navy  Captain  T.  J.  lAforest  calls  It  "an 
integral  geographic  part  of  the  Soviet  Maater 
Plan  for  world  economic  domination." 

While  theae  routes  were  carrying  shipping 
and  ship  supplies,  twenty  Navy  officer,  train- 
ing school,  with  four  year  course,  in  naviga- 
tion gunnery,  engineering  and  general  sea- 
manship were  turning  out  cadets  for  sum- 
mer cruise..  lACk  of  baw.  was  another 
handicap  to  be  surmounted.  Russian  plan- 
ner, copied  American  "fleet  trains"  to  reach 
distant  fleets,  and  devised  floating  bases  In 
weather-protected  international  water.. 
There  are  two  principal  anchorages  In  the 
Mediterranean,  one  off  the  Greek  Island  of 
Klthra:  another  In  the  Tunisian  Gulf  of 
Hammamet.  Thew  logUtlc-depot.  will  serve 
very  well  until  the  Russians  get  permanent 
tleup  harbor.  In  Egypt.  Syria  and  Algeria, 
with  a  poeslble  mlwUe-baM  at  the  latter 
place  just  opposite  the  U.S.  Polaris  ba«  at 
Rota.  Spain. 

Soviet  entrance  to  the  Mediterranean  Is 
not  restrained  on  the  weatern  end.  past 
Gibraltar  Turkey  controls  the  eastern  In- 
gres, at  the  Dardanelles,  but  the  Monlrteux 
Convention  permits  peaceful  pawage  of  ships 
If  reported  in  advance.  Turkey  ha.  quarreled 
with  Greece,  the  U.S.A.  and  Britain  over  the 
Cyprus  affair,  and  ha.  become  progresalvely 
friendly  with  Ruwla.  deaplte  13  wars  In  200 
years  with  the  Bear. 

It  U  not  necessary  to  guew  very  wUdly 
about  Russian  capablUtle.  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean The  two  Soviet  cruiser,  there  during 
the  Six  Day  War  are  identified  by  the  Penta- 
gon a.  OCA-159  (Sverdov  class)  and  CLO- 
US (Kirov  claM).  both  heavily  armed  with 
six  inch  gun.  and  guided  missiles.  The  des- 
troyers and  submarines  are  also  mlsslle- 
equlpped  There  Is  a  sizeable  complement  of 
EUNTS  (electronic  Intelligence  trawler.) 
that  watches  every  American  move.  Soon  to 
join  the  amphlblou.  awault  vessels  are  two 
Russian  helicopter-carrier,  for  putung 
"navy-infantry"  (the  Russian  equivalent  of 
Marines  I  ashore.  Last  October.  In  an  ominous 
exhibit  of  strike-power,  an  Egyptian  Rus- 
sian-made warship,  with  a  Russian-trained 
crew  Jumped  an  Israeli  destroyer.  The  Ellat 
wa.  destroyed  In  a  matter  of  minute,  with 
Russian-made  Styx  sea-to-.ea  mlMlle  that 
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work,  by  automatic,  unjammabie.  Infrared, 
homing  guidance.  It  wa.  about  the  faatest 
lob  of  deatructlon  in  naval  hUtory. 

A.  U  S.  Navy  authoriUe.  study  the  Medi- 
terranean, they  see  hoatlle  or  dl.tru.tful 
countrle.  In  an  almct  unbroken  line  east- 
ward from  Algeria  to  Turkey.  On  the  north- 
ern shore  they  see  the  cUent-naUon  of 
Franco  Spain,  the  ex-partner  of  OaullUt 
Prance,  an  Italy  flanked  entirely  by  neutra- 
list or  Communist  neighbors,  a  dlaturbed 
Greece  with  land  frontier,  up  agaln.t  Yugo- 
slavia. Bulgaria  and  Rumania,  a  changing 
Turkey  that  Is  contiguous  to  the  USSR  ana 
Nasserlte  Syria. 

Only  the  sea-border,  of  thews  nation,  front 
on  Western  power,  which  means  the  Sixth 
Fleet  When  American  ships  had  the  run  of 
the  Mediterranean,  a  comforting  blanket  of 
friendship  and  encouragement  covered  them 
all  The  26.000  merchant  ships  which  carry 
99  percent  of  the  Imports  into  Innumerable 
ports  and  InleU  were  guarded  by  mighty  ves- 
sels, by  more  than  200  carrier-borne  war- 
planes,  by  underwater  arsenals  of  nuclear 
deterrence  and.  above  all.  by  the  Immeasur- 
able prestige  of  an  invincible  custodian. 

But  today  the  Mediterranean  Inhabitant 
and  pollUclan  cannot  sight  a  hull  and  know 
It  almost  surely  has  to  be  a  guardian  of  peace. 
The  hull  might  be  a  merchant-raider,  or  it 
might  be  the  transport  of  some  landing  party 
to  support  a  Communist  coup. 

From  the  Orosvenor  Square  headquarter., 
the  plncer  prong,  say  that  Soviet  power  Is  no 
longer  contained  In  continental  Europe.  The 
only  known  way  to  meet  Communist  pene- 
tration on  land  or  sea  Is  by  the  employment 
of  such  manlfe.Uy  superior  force  In  which 
alUe.  have  complete  confidence.  Sadly,  the 
U.S.  Navy  can  no  longer  dUplay  near- 
omnipotence  nor  offer  full  security. 

The  "drawdowns"  ordered  by  Defense  Sec- 
retary McNamara  to  reinforce  the  Seventh 
Fleet  in  Asia  have  enfeebled  the  European 
naval  force..  True.  a.  McNamara  has  InsUted. 
the  bllleta  are  filled  with  bodies  and  the  in- 
ventories .how  sufficient  supplies  on  hand  or 
on  order.  But  the  Senate  Preparednew  Sub- 
committee. reporUng  last  year,  found  many 
deficiencies:  "destroyer  escort.  .  .  .  unable  to 
go  to  sea  .  .  .  shortage  of  trained  and  ex- 
perienced petty  officer.  .  .  .  boatswains  mate., 
electronic  technician.,  dlewl  englneermen, 
aviation  ordnancemen  .  .  .  many  pilot,  bil- 
let. .  .  .  filled  by  nonpUot.." 

In  both  the  North  AUantlc  and  Mediter- 
ranean, the  Russians  are  approaching  naval 
parity.  The  deterrence  that  fiow.  from 
American  superiority,  let  alone  supremacy.  Is 
no  longer  self-evident. 

A  soluUon?  In  layman's  language — give  the 
American  Navy  whatever  It  needs  to  do  the 
Job. 

iFrom  the  Washington  (DC  )  Post. 

Feb.  25,  19681 

Ivan  Hues  Shous  or  Tripoli 


(By  John  MafIre) 

The  admission  was  painful  for  a  sea  dog 
who  once  rammed  the  U.S.  Sixth  Fleet 
through  the  tricky  Straits  of  Glbralter  at 
night,  m  fog  and  at  27  knota.  only  a  bit  below 
his  rated  speed, 

"We  are  losing  our  unquestioned  control 
of  the  Mediterranean,  which  we  first  enjoyed 
in  the  days  when  our  young  but  vigorous 
naUon  defeated  the  Barbary  pirate.." 

To  whom  Is  the  control  being  lost?  To  the 
Russians.  That's  the  sad  Judgment  of  Adm. 
Arlelgh  Burke,  retired  former  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  whose  wartime  flair  for  flank 
speed  earned  him  the  nickname  31-knot 
Burke. 

Even  If  Burke's  version  of  who  controllea 
the  Med  In  the  early  1800.  raise,  the  eye- 
brow, of  BriUsh  naval  historians,  there  Is  no 
question  that  the  U.S.  Sixth  Fleet  no  longer 
controU  It  a.  It  did  20  or  ten  or  even  five 
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year.  ago.  And  all  the  Indication,  are  that 
this  erosion  of  control  will  peralat. 

OOTTBTS  CREATES 

Not  that  the  Rusrian.  have  any  Intention 
of  slugging  It  out  with  the  larger,  stronger 
Fleet.  They  dont  have  to.  Just  by  being  in 
the  Med  In  respectable  force,  they  compro- 
mise the  freedom  of  action  of  the  Fleet— 
and  what  is  vastly  more  Important — they 
create  doubu  that  It  will  act  decisively.  The 
existence  of  doubu  where  few  existed  before 
has  a  somber  diplomatic  significance. 

"They  can  work  toward  their  objectives 
without  risking  a  confrontation  with  us.' 
say.  David  O.  Ne..  former  deputy  chief  of 
mission  at  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Cairo  He  quit 
the  State  Department  In  January,  to  no  ones 
great  surprise,  after  openly  criticizing  its 
handling  of  the  Middle  East  tensions  that 
exploded  last  June  In  the  Arab-Israeli  war. 
"Their  obJecUves  are  primarily  political. 
They  want  to  raise  their  own  prestige  and 
Influence,  to  get  control  of  the  Arab  military 
establishments,  to  create  a  military  presence 
that  Is  disadvantageous  to  us.  They've  t.ikeii 
advantage  of  our  indifference  to  the  whole 
area." 

Nearly  a  year  ago  former  Ambassador  to 
Iran  Julliu  C.  Holmes  directed  a  team  from 
State  and  the  Pentagon  to  survey  the  par- 
lous State  of  US.  Influence  from  Morocco  to 
the  Horn  of  Africa  and  north  to  Turkey.  The 
report  Is  sUU  classified,  though  It  Is  known 
to  contain  a  clutch  of  recommendations  to 
bolster  the  consewatlve.  traditional  regimes 
that  look  to  the  United  States  for  backing. 
Some  of  State  are  unhappy  at  remaining  in 
thl.  groove,  or  at  leaat  wemlng  unable  to  get 
out  of  It.  Others,  who  say  the  Pentagon  de- 
tachment was  more  solidly  In  favor  of  the  re- 
port's tone  than  State  was.  are  fearful  that 
the  report  will  remain  pigeonholed  Instead  of 
being  given  White  House  attention 

In  any  event,  there  Is  a  general  agreement 
that  the  persuasive  power  of  the  Sixth  Fleet — 
like  that  of  US.  diplomacy  In  the  Med — has 
diminished. 

LEBANON   LANDING 

It  wasn't  always  this  way.  Just  ten  years 
ago  the  Fleet  could  squelch  what  was  seen  as 
an  Incipient  Communist  coup  In  Lebanon  by 
landing  some  Marines,  with  hardly  a  second 
thought  about  who  might  say  them  nay.  To- 
day a  small  but  spry  and  well-led  Russian 
fiotlUa,  made  up  of  new  ships  compared  to 
the  aging  U.S.  warships  they  constantly 
shadow,  must  be  taken  into  account. 

Just  seven  years  ago  there  were  stout  allies 
around  like  the  BriUsh.  who  could  mount  an 
Impressive  show  of  force  to  cool  Iraq's  desire 
to  gobble  up  Kuwait.  But  by  1972  the  British 
will  have  faded  away  east  of  Suez  and  to  a 
token  force  In  the  Med.  in  a  striking  fulfill- 
ment of  Kipling's  1897  prophecy:  "Far-called, 
our  navies  melt  away  ..." 

The  French  naval  force  In  the  Med  melted 
•away  from  NATO  some  year.  ago.  The  Italians 
are  chiefly  concerned  with  watching  their 
long  and  vulnerable  coastline.  The  Greeks 
and  Turks  are  chiefly  concerned  with  watch- 
ing each  other. 

All  this  leaves  the  United  States  very  lonely 
In  the  Med.  and  since  the  Arab-Israeli  *ar 
last  June  the  Russians  have  taken  advantage 
of  It.  Their  warships  make  Increasingly  fre- 
quent show-the-flag  visit.,  pratlculariy  to 
senslUve  Arab  ports  that  are  now  closed  to 
U  S  Navy  ships.  Americans  say  the  Russians 
are  very  good  "on  the  beach."  meaning  that 
they  behave  themselves  well  ashore.  Moscow 
has  even  established  relation,  with  inde- 
pendent Malta,  which  has  a  fine  naval  harbor 
at  Valet  ta  to  rent  out  now  that  the  British 
have  left.  If.  Ironic  that  back  In  1799 
Britain',  greateet  naval  hero.  Lord  Nelson, 
wrote:  "The  Russians  are  anxious  to  get 
to  Malta,  and  they  care  for  nothing  elM." 


SOVIET   GLOBAL    ROLE 

Today   the   RUMlans   do   Indeed   care  for 
much  more  beside.  Malta.  After  centuries  or 
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regarding  wsapower  mainly  as  a  "wet  flank'" 
for  their  land  armies,  they  have  In  the  las.t 
decade  taken  a  historic  step:  their  huge  and 
new  navy,  alUed  to  the  world's  newest  and 
largest  merchant  marine,  has  been  given  a 
global,  strategic  and  offensive  role.  Western 
intelligence  experts  were  not  at  all  surprised 
when  In  1963  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sergei 
Gor«hkov,  the  dynamo  behind  Russia's  naval 
rebirth,  said:  "We  must  be  prepared  through 
broad  offensive  operations  to  deliver  crushing 
strikes  against  Ma  and  ground  targets  of  the 
imperiaUsU  on  any  point  of  the  world  ocean 
and  adjacent  territories." 

One  of  the  465,000-man  Russian  navy's 
next  natural  projection,  will  be  southward 
from  the  Med  through  a  reopened  Suez  Cajial 
and  the  Red  Sea  Into  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
Uie  Indian  Ocean.  There  It  will  have  an  even 
freer  hand  than  In  the  Med.  Soon  there  will 
be  no  warship  there  on  patrol  with  white  en- 
signs at  their  mainmasts  to  maintain  a  Pax 
Brltannica.  Nor  is  there  much  llkeUhood  that 
the  overstretched  U.S.  Navy  will  attempt  to 
fill  the  vacuum  left  by  the  deparUng  BriUsh. 

So  far  the  Russians  In  the  Med,  like  the 
Americans,  have  avoided  seeking  formal  base 
r.ghts.  which  Involve  sticky  poliUcal  over- 
tones. The  Sixth  Fleet  refuels  and  resuppUes 
while  it  is  under  way,  a  sophisticated  naval 
e.\erclse  that  the  Russians  have  not  yet 
mastered  although  they  are  studying  it. 

Instead,  their  task  force— anywhere  up  to 
46  ships  and  rarely  without  at  least  ten 
submarines— heaves  to  in  shallow  anchorages 
In  International  waters  to  take  on  supplies. 
There  are  half  a  dozen  such  spots  that  they 
fiivor.  from  near  Spain's  Alboran  Island  in 
tiie  western  Med  to  the  Crete  area.  At  one 
time  the  Russians  had  a  fine  submarine  base 
In  Albania,  but  then  Albania  sided  with 
Peking,  and  that  finished  that. 

BRVSHFIRB    WARS 

Nothing  bothers  Western  observers  more 
than  the  fear  that  Russia's  force  In  the  Med 
Is  gearing  up  to  intervene  in  small,  brush- 
tire  wars,  or  "wars  of  national  liberation" 
that  have  become  a  Communist  article  of 
filth.  They  have  reactivated  their  naval  In- 
f  antr  /.  a  sort  of  marina  commando,  and  last 
vear  they  launched  landing-tank  ships.  Also 
i  LSt  year,  they  broke  with  the  past  by  build- 
ing two  "baby  flattops"  or  helicopter  ear- 
ners, which  are  handy  for  Injecting  into 
third  world"  conflicte.  These  elements  can 
be  supported  by  new.  fast  destroyers 
and  frigates — some  armed  with  long-range 
•  cruise"  ship-to-ship  missiles  that  Amerl- 
cins  envy— which  compare  favorably  with 
their  older  counterparts  In  the  Sixth  Fleet, 
many  of  which  are  of  World  War  II  vintage. 
Moreover,  the  Russians  have  been  pouring 
liiore  and  more  arms  into  the  Arab  countries 
that  are  rankled  over  the  face  they  lost  to  the 
Israelis  last  June.  With  those  arms  have  gone 
top-level  officers  and  technicians.  As  Nes  put 
It,  'our  minimal  position  with  the  so-called 
progressive,  radical  states — Algeria,  the  UAR, 
Syria — has  been  eliminated." 

Some,  like  Burke,  feel  the  United  States 
may  well  have  been  influenced  by  the  Soviet 
naval  presence  in  the  Med  when  It  strove  to 
cool  the  Greek-Turkish  crisis  over  Cyprus  last 
November.  The  Sixth  Fleet  was  kept  well  In 
the  background  while  Cyrus  Vance,  the 
former  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense.  Joined 
with  top  NATO  and  U.N.  officials  to  keep  that 
pot  from  boiling  over. 

"War  In  the  Mediterranean  potentially  In- 
volving both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  has  been  avoided — for  the  moment," 
said  Burke,  who  now  directs  Georgetown 
University's  Center  for  Strategic  Studies,  in 
a  recent  speech. 

"But  no  longer  Is  the  Sixth  Fleet  free  to 
ply  those  blue  troubled  waters  without  risk 
of  a  confrontation  with  the  Russians.  Mare 
Nostnun  could  one  day  become  Nashe 
Marye — Ivan's  Ma — «)  the  U.S.S.R.  hopes." 
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HON.  JAMES  A.  McCLURE 

or    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  29.  1968 
Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
Secretary  McNamara  leaves  his  post  in 
the  Pentagon.  As  with  all  such  changes 
in  command,  we  are  now  afforded  an  op- 
portunity to  reevaluate  our  policies  in 
Vietnam. 

Recently,  an  article  in  Science  &  Me- 
chanics magazine  was  brought  to  my  at- 
tention. It  is  entitled  "We  Can  Win  the 
War  in  6  V/eeks."  A  very  enterprising  re- 
porter, Lloyd  Mallan,  interviewed  many 
of  the  most  distinguished  military  fig- 
ures of  our  time  relative  to  their  views 
on  Vietnam — such  experts  as  Nathan 
Twining,  Thomas  S.  Power,  Arleigh  A. 
Burke,  George  H.  Decker,  and  Arthur  G. 
Trudeau. 

There  is  a  general  consenses  among 
these  men  that  the  Vietnam  war  can  be 
ended  quickly  and  decisively.  While  I  do 
not  necessarily  agree  with  all  of  their 
conclusions,  I  feel  that  now  that  the  ad- 
ministration, free  of  Mr.  McNamara,  is 
able  to  move  in  new  directions,  the 
thoughts  contained  in  this  article  should 
be  read  by  all  concerned  with  our  par- 
ticipation in  the  Vietnam  war.  I,  there- 
fore, include  it  as  part  of  my  remarks: 
We  Can  Win  the  War  in  6  Weeks 
(By  Lloyd  Mallan) 
If  you  are  a  parent  with  draft-age  sons.  If 
you  are  any  draft-age  male,  if  you  are  simply 
a  decent  American  who  desires  all  peoples  of 
the  world  to  live  in  peace  and  freedom — then 
you  will  be  happy  to  learn  that  the  war 
against  North  Vietnam  c.i.n  be  Irrevocably 
won  in  six  weeks.  It  may  also  make  you  happy 
to  know  that  Communist  Intimidations  and 
aggressions  in  the  free  areas  of  Asia  can  also 
be  struck  a  paralyzing  blow  in  that  same  brief 
frame  of  time. 

And  once  the  war  in  the  North  is  ended, 
the  remaining  Vletcong  guerrillas  in  the 
South  could  be  conquered  within  six  months 
— their  tactics  of  terror  and  murder  reduced 
to  sporadic  individual  acts  of  desperation. 
Eventually,  these,  too,  would  vanish  under 
pressure  from  the  free  Vietnamese  people. 

The  foregoing  time-estimates  for  victory  In 
Vietnam  are  based  on  serious,  lengthy  discus- 
sions with  some  of  the  most  experienced  and 
astute  military  straegists  in  this  country.  Not 
one  of  these  military  authorities  knew  In  ad- 
vance what  the  others  had  told  me.  Yet  every 
one  of  them  was  In  strict  agreement  with 
every  other  one.  They  were  also  unanimous  in 
their  confidence  that  neither  Russia  nor  Red 
China  would  dare  step  in  physically  to  con- 
front us — if  we  did  what  we  have  to  do  for 
victory. 

Here  are  their  recommendations  for  a  quick 
victory  in  Vietnam: 

Officially  declare  a  state  of  war  against  the 
Hanoi  Government. 

Immediately  close  the  port  of  Haiphong, 
through  which  Hanoi  receives  at  least  70  per- 
cent of  her  war  supplies. 

Invade  the  North  above  the  17th  Parallel. 
Swiftly  destroy  all  targets  of  consequence, 
after  first  warning  the  North  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple to  gtt  out  of  the  target  areas. 

Warn  Red  China  and  Russia  that  we  are 
now  legally  at  war  with  North  Vietnam — and 
that  any  attempt  to  supply  the  North  with 
arms  would  be  answered  militarily  as  an 
overt  act  of  war  against  us. 
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Harsh  as  these  measures  may  appear  to  be. 
they  are  the  only  way  abrutly  to  stop  a  war 
that  may  go  on  for  another  five,  ten  or  more 
years — If  it  continues  to  be  fought  as  at 
present. 

The  average  person — no  matter  how  well- 
informed  he  may  be  in  other  matters — can- 
not possibly  know  what  goes  on  behind  the 
scenes  of  Government.  He  cannot  know  the 
spurious  political  "reasoning"  that  deter- 
mines why  we  are  fighting  a  war  in  a  weak- 
sister  manner  that  Is  unprecedented 
throughout  the  history  of  military  science 
—when  we  have  the  strength  to  squash  North 
Vietnam  in  practically  a  single  blow. 

Feeling  that  the  American  public  has  an 
Inalienable  right  to  know  why  our  Govern- 
ment is  not  doing  Just  this,  S  &  M  assigned 
me  to  the  task  of  finding  an  answer.  The  task 
took  three  months  of  steady  digging  and 
interviewing  for  behind-the-scenes  Informa- 
tion. 

My  first  bit  of  Information  was  surprising: 
I  tried  the  Pentagon  and  discovered  that  no 
military  officer  of  either  high  or  low  rank 
was  permitted  to  talk  about  why  we  are 
doing  things  the  way  we  are  In  Vietnam. 
They  are  allowed  to  give  you  a  "briefing" 
on  the  way  things  are  going  In  the  war.  but 
they  are  not  allowed  to  give  you  their  per- 
sonal criticisms — even  "off-the-record."  As 
one  Public  Affairs  Officer  In  the  Department 
of  Defense  explained  It  to  me:  "Even  If  you 
would  not  attribute  your  quotes  to  a  specific 
officer,  his  name  would  be  known  after  you 
published  your  article — because  there  would 
be  a  record  here  of  the  officers  we  cleared  you 
with  for  Interviews.  That  record  is  manda- 
tory." 

In  other  words,  the  press  of  this  free  nation 
does  not  have  a  right  to  Inform  the  public 
about  Government  policies  that  could  be 
wrong.  I  was  effectively  blocked  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  at  the  very  beginning— 
or  so  they  thought.  Since  I  happen  to  have 
a  few  old  friends  In  the  Pentagon  who  are 
willing  to  see  me  without  the  Intervention 
of  the  DoD  Public  Affairs  people.  I  went  di- 
rectly to  one  of  them  who  had  spent  more 
than  a  year  In  Vietnam  and  was  not  long 
back  in  his  new  Job.  To  make  things  "legal." 
I  talked  with  him  outside  of  the  Pentagon 
Although  I  cannot  identify  either  him  or  the 
military  department  In  which  he  works 
(otherwise  he  would  be  in  deep  trouble), 
I  can  .say  that  he  Is  a  ranking  officer  with 
considerable  experience.  Here's  what  he  told 
me: 

"I  cant  understand  the  w.iy  we're  fight- 
ing this  war.  We  knew  about  the  SAM  (Rus- 
sian Surface-to- Air  Missile)  sites  at  least 
five  months  be/ore  the  first  one  was  fired— 
and  we  did  not  knock  them  out  for  fear  of 
killing  Russians  working  on  them!  Now  the 
SAMS  are  killing  our  boys.  So  now  we  at- 
tack those  missile  sites— a/ter  the  enemy  has 
had  a  chance  to  protect  them  with  modern 
radar-controlled  weapons. 

"In  fact,  our  slowjKjke  way  of  fighting  this 
war  has  given  the  enemy  the  time  and  se- 
curity to  build  up  the  most  concentrated 
antiaircraft  firepower  in  military  history." 

What  would  he  suggest  doing  to  win  the 
war  faster   than   we   are   now   doing? 

"Although  the  element  of  surprise  Is  now 
gone."  he  answered,  "the  North  could  be 
paralyzed  quickly  with  an  all-out  invasion 
by  air.  sea  and  land.  Blockade  all  of  Hanoi's 
harbors.  We  coud  do  this  effectively  by  filling 
some  of  our  old  Liberty  Ships  with  cement, 
drive  them  on  up  there  to  the  harbor-mouths 
and  scutte  them— sink  them  In  the  shallow 
waters.  Of  course,  they  would  have  to  be 
convoyed  to  their  scuttling  destination  by 
our  Navy  and  protected  against  enemy  fire 
by  both  the  Navy  and  our  Air  Force.  But  it 
can  be  done. 

"I  would  also  mine  the  Haiphong  harbor. 
It  would  be  comparaUvely  easy  to  drop  the 
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mines  from  our  aircraft.  Hell,  the  enemy  has 
mined  the  harbor  at  Saigon— and  caused  a 
lot  of  damage  to  our  shipping.  Why  don't  we 
do  the  same  thing  to  North  Vietnam? 

•Meanwhile,  an  amphibious  landing  of  our 
forces  in  the  area  surrounding  Haiphong 
would  be  decisive  It  would  force  Ho  Chi 
Mlnhs  hand  He  would  have  to  recall  his 
troops  from  the  South  to  fight  for  survival  In 
his  own  homeland.  And  I  might  mention  that 
our  firepower  Is  superior  to  that  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  Army.  Another  factor,  an  ex- 
tremely vital  one.  in  this  kind  of  invasion  Is 
the  psychological  one  The  people  of  North 
Vietnam  would  see  that  we  meant  business. 
It  would  shake  them  up.  And  Ho  would  be 
faced  with  Internal  dissent  as  well  as  with 
external  military  force 

•Add  to  this  an  mvaslon  over  the  17th 
Parallel  and  concentrated  bombardment  of 
«'i'erv  important  target  by  air  and  sea — and 
the  war  In  the  North  would  be  finished 
within  six  weeks. ■' 

•But  how  about  the  VIetcong  in  the 
South?'  I  asked.  -Wouldn't  they  continue 
to  fight  their  guerrilla  war  against  Saigon?" 
•They  would — for  awhile."  he  said.  "But 
anyone  w)iq  wants  to  fight  effectively  needs 
food  as  weil  as  arms.  Their  major  supply  of 
both  would  be  cut  off  with  the  defeat  of 
Hanoi  Then  you  blockade  the  borders  of 
Cambodia  and  Laos — and  you  cut  off  their 
minor  sources  of  supply.  The  Vletcong 
couldn't  last.  They  would  Just  dry  up  and 
drop  off  the  trees." 

There  remained  a  great  big  question:  uny 
are  we  not  fighting  the  war  in  Vietnam  the 
way  It  thould  be  fought?  I  asked  this  of  an- 
other officer,  even  higher  In  rank  and  broader 
in  experience.  Understandably  he  wants  to 
remain  anonymous.  His  answer  was;  "Poll- 
tics,  people  who  mistrust  the  military,  na- 
ivete and  fear  resulting  from  misinforma- 
tion. Another  important  quality  involved  In 
the  concept  of  'flexible  response.'  which  was 
derived  from  the  personal  aspirations  of  a 
single  individual." 

This  very  hlRh-ranklng  military  officer  then 
told  me  the  fol. owing  story: 

"Just  after  the  Air  Force  was  disengaged 
from  Army  control  and  set  up  as  a  separate 
military  department,  the  emphasis  was  being 
placed  on  air  power.  At  the  time.  President 
Elsenhower  saw  the  vital  Importance  of  build- 
ing a  powerful  Air  Force,  second  to  none  In 
the  world.  So  the  biggest  portion  of  the  De- 
fense budget  went  into  realizing  this  aim. 

"Oeneral  Maxwell  Taylor,  then  Army  Chief 
of  Staff,  resented  this.  He  personally  had  two 
dislikes.  Nvimber  one.  with  a  vengeance,  was 
the  Air  Force.  Number  two.  with  lesser  inten- 
sity, waa  the  Navy.  He  saw  the  Army  being 
neglected,  losing  the  elite  prestige  it  had  held 
during  all  the  years  before.  He  tried  persist- 
ently to  persuade  the  President  to  build  up 
the  Army  rather  than  the  Air  Force.  His  rea- 
soning was  that.  If  a  shooting  war  ever  again 
got  started,  there  would  be  a  huge  vacuum  If 
the  Army  were  not  supported. 

"Ike  wouldn't  buy  this  reasoning.  There  are 
some  enemy  armies — the  Red  Chinese,  for  In- 
stance, with  their  multitudes  of  potential 
conscripts — that  you  cannot  effectively  fight 
with  a  land  army.  But  you  can  destroy  an 
enemy's  capability  to  support  an  army  with 
superior  firepower  from  the  air  and  sea;  you 
knock  out  his  means  of  communication,  in- 
dustrial production  and  food  production. 
Thereby  you  paralyze  not  only  an  enemy's 
capability  but  his  will  to  wage  war.  So  who 
cares  about  the  vacuum?  You  can't  step  into 
It  anyway. 

"Nevertheless.  General  Taylor  continued  to 
badger  General  Elsenhower  about  the  need  to 
fill  that  vacuum.  He  finally  went  to  his 
friends  in  the  Congress,  asking  them  to  put 
pressure  on  the  President.  Ike  got  mad.  He 
called  Taylor  In  and  very  firmly  demanded 
that  Taylor  stop  hitting  away  at  the  subject 
on  Capitol  Hill  and  elsewhere. 
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General  Taylor  was  silenced  until  a  new 
President  was  elected.  Then  he  went  to  JFK 
with  his  old  pitch.  He  also  proposed  a  new 
approach  to  warfare — because  he  wanted  to 
get  some  Army  troops  Into  Vietnam  (During 
Ike's  AdmlnUtratlon.  a  comparative  handlul 
of  U.S.  military  advisors  had  been  sent  to 
Vietnam  at  the  request  for  aid  of  the  Saigon 
Government.  And  Ike  had  Insisted  that  these 
advisors  wear  civilian  clothes  )  Taylor's  new 
plan  would  be  step  one  toward  rebuilding 
the  Army's  prestige  and  power. 

"He  proposed  the  present  system  of  minor 
escalations  hit  an  enemy — but  not  too 
hard — and  stop  and  wait  to  see  what  he  will 
do  next.  This  was  the  theory  of  "flexible  re- 
sponse" It  Is  a  slow-moving  way  to  fight  a 
war.  because  it  keeps  you  basically  on  the 
defensive.  But  it  served  Its  purpose  for  Gen- 
eral Taylor. 

The  Idea  appealed  to  President  Kennedy 
iind  his  intellectual  advisers  in  the  White 
House.  Department  of  State  and  Department 
of  Dciense.  Most  of  them  mistrusted  the 
military  anyway.  They  thought  that  this 
would  be  a  humane  way  to  show  the  enemy 
we  were  supporting  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government — without  any  danger  of  an  ac- 
tual confrontation  with  Red  China  or  the 
Soviet  Union. 

"After  they  bought  the  Idea.  General  Tay- 
lor saw  his  Army  gradually  come  to  life 
again.  The  comparatively  few  American  mili- 
tary advisers  wearing  civilian  clothes  In  Viet- 
nam under  Eisenhower  soon  expanded  to 
16.000  troops  In  uniform  under  Kennedy.  Be- 
cause the  'flexible-response'  technique  ac- 
tually bought  time  for  the  enemy  to  In- 
nitrale  more  and  more  troops  from  the 
North  into  the  South,  the  United  States  was 
forced  to  meet  the  challenge  by  sending  an 
ever-increasing  number  of  troops  to  Viet- 
nam. As  of  right  now  imld-November  1967). 
there  are  almost  a  half-million  of  our  men  in 
Vietnam,  much  more  than  half  of  them  being 
troops  of  the  U.S.  Army.  Little  more  than 
ten  percent  of  them  are  Air  Force  and  Navy 
personnel. 

"So  under  LBJ.  the  war  has  escalated  in 
terms  of  men  and  firepower.  But  both  are  re- 
stricted to  a  flexible  response' — which  Is  not 
so  flexible  after  all.  because  It  places  us  In 
an  unscientific  stralghtjacket  of  limiting  our 
objectives.  In  the  minds  of  those  civilian 
Government  intellectual  advisers  to  the 
President,  the  phrase  'Limited  War'  has  been 
equaled  with  Limited  Warfare."  And  this  Is 
a  no- win  policy." 

After  listening  to  this  story.  I  was  stunned. 
It  Just  couldn't  be  true  that  a  tiny  group  of 
intellectual  advisers  could  control  the  des- 
tiny of  the  most  powerful  nation  on  Earth. 
Whether  or  not  they  were  sincere  in  their  be- 
liefs is  beside  the  point.  I  decided  to  check 
out  the  story  at  Its  source:  I  phoned  General 
Maxwell  D.  Taylor,  now  retired  from  the 
Army,  at  his  home  In  Washington.  DC.  He 
was  at  work  and  his  wife  gave  me  the  phone 
numbers  for  his  two  offices.  One  of  these  was 
In  the  White  House.  It  was  late  in  the  after- 
noon and  I  could  not  reach  him.  But  next 
morning  I  caught  him  In  at  home.  Here's 
how  our  brief  conversation  went: 

I'm  Lloyd  Mallan  from  Davis  Publications 
in  New  York. " 

•Yes.  What  can  I  do  for  you?  " 
"One  of  our  magazines.  Science  &  Afe- 
chanics.  is  trying  to  do  an  objective  article 
on  the  war  in  Vietnam,  from  a  military  point 
of  \^ew.  I  wonder  If  you'd  mind  answering  a 
few  questions?" 

"No   I'm  not  for  quotation,  thank  you." 
■'Well,  at  least,  can  you  give  me  some  back- 
ground Information?" 

"No.  Just  read  (he  laughed)  .  .  .  Just  read 
the  record.  (A  pause.)  Call  General  (Earl) 
Wheeler.  He's  on  duty.  I'm  not. " 

•I  did  try  the  Pentagon.  They  wont  talk" 
"Well  (another  laugh).  they"re  the  people 
that  ought  to  talk.  I  m  Just  another  private 
citizen,  out  here  reading  the  newspaper. " 
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That  was  It.  But  I  was  curious  about  his 
having  an  office  In  the  White  House,  so  I 
phoned  to  ask  for  his  title.  General  Taylor 
wears  two  hats  In  the  White  House.  He  Is 
Special  Consultant  to  the  President  and  a 
member  of  the  President's  Foreign  Intel- 
ligence Advisory  Board.  Some  "private  citi- 
zen"! 

My  two  anonymous  military  friends  had 
earlier  given  me  an  excellent  suggestion:  try 
to  get  In  touch  with  general  officers  of  out- 
standing experience  and  insight,  who  are  now 
retired.  No  Pentagon  restrictions  can  prevent 
them  from  talking  and  being  quoted  by 
name.  They  suggested  a  few  names  to  start 
and  this  led  me  to  others.  Altogether  I  in- 
terviewed nine  generals  and  an  admiral.  All 
of  them  took  valuable  time  away  from  other 
work  to  talk  with  me  for  periods  of  from  one 
to  two-and-a-half  hours. 

I  will  now  present  their  cases  for  a  quick 
end  to  the  war  in  Vietnam,  trying  to  list 
them  In  the  order  of  their  position  and  rank. 
as  well  as  alphabetically  in  these  terms 
wherever  possible. 

Air  Force  General  Nathan  P.  Twlnlne:  is  a 
former  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
and  the  recipient  of  27  medals  from  the 
United  States  and  numerous  foreign  govern- 
ments In  recognition  of  his  skill  and  courage. 
During  World  War  II.  among  many  other 
duties,  he  was  respectively  Commander  of  the 
Mediterranean  Allied  Strategic  Air  Forces  and 
Commander  of  the  20th  Air  Force  in  the 
Pacific. 

General  Twining  feels  most  strongly  that 
"either  we  should  hit  the  North  of  Vietnam 
with  everything  we've  got.  bring  them  to 
their  knees  fast — or  get  out.  My  own  opin- 
ion Is  that  we  should  declare  a  state  of  wir 
and  Invade  the  North.  Then  we  could  legally 
blockade  the  harbor  of  Haiphong— and  sink 
any  foreign  shipping  that  attempts  to  vio- 
late the  blockade.  Running  the  blockade 
would  be  a  tacit  act  of  war  against  us — and 
the  Russians  as  well  as  Red  China  and  any 
other  nation  supplying  the  North  well  know 
this." 

He  Is  not  worried  one  bit  about  China  or 
Russia  coming  Into  a  war  against  us.  He  Is 
only  worried  that  the  longer  we  wait  to 
finish  the  Job.  the  more  strength  we're 
allowing  the  enemy  to  build.  "I  would  tell 
them  all  that  we're  changing  our  strategy, 
that  as  of  right  now  we  are  starting  a  new 
war.  I'd  ask  them  to  get  their  people  out 
of  Important  target  areas — and  then  I'd 
lower  the  boom  on  them!  We'd  win  that 
kind  of  a  war  real  fast." 

Regarding  the  desultory  way  we  are  now 
fighting  m  Vietnam  and  the  way  in  which  we 
give  Hanoi  sanctuaries  to  build  strength  by 
stating  that  certain  targets  are  off-llmlt  to 
our  flyers.  Oeneral  Twining  has  this  to  say: 
'I  played  a  lot  of  football  in  my  day.  You  are 
In  there  to  win  the  game,  so  you  don't  ever 
tell  the  opposing  team  when  you  are  going 
to  try  a  pass  or  make  an  end  run.  But  this 
Is  exactly  what  we  are  doing  in  Vietnam.  We 
even  tell  Ho  that  we  have  no  Intention  of 
destroying  either  his  economy  or  Govern- 
ment. Therefore  he  knows  that  there  are  vi- 
tally Important  targets  we  cannot  destroy  ' 
Oeneral  Twining  told  me  an  exceptionally 
Interesting  Inside  story  to  Illustrate  how 
Russia  and  Red  China  have  our  Government  s 
civilian  advisers  hoodwinked — and  how  these 
same  advisers  can  Impress  their  views  upon 
the  highest  office  in  the  land,  unless  at  least 
one  person  with  ranking  authority  bothers 
to  Investigate  all  sides  cl  the  Issue.  The  Issue 
In  this  case  was  the  crisis  In  Lebanon,  when 
the  Russians  were  preparing  to  send  In  their 
tanks  and  armies  to  take  over  that  small 
Middle  Eastern  nation.  If  the  Kremlin  could 
take  over  Lebanon,  they  would  feel  confident 
to  attempt  other  coups  among  the  CENTO 
(Central  Treaty  Organization!  and  even  the 
NATO  nations.  President  Elsenhower  was 
worried  about  engaging   us  in  a  war  with 
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Russia  If  we  took  mlUUry  steps  to  prevent 
a  Kremlin  Invasion  of  Lebanon.  Secretary  of 
State  John  Foster  Dulles  was  even  more  deep- 
ly disturbed  because  the  President  was  de- 
pending upon  his  advice. 

At  two  o'clock  m  the  morning  on  the  day 
of  decision.  Oeneral  Twining  received  a  phone 
call  from  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  was  asked  to  come 
over  and  discuss  the  situation  from  a  mili- 
tary point  of  view.  The  Lebanese  Govern- 
ment had  requested  American  troops  to 
thwart  the  Kremlin,  but  Dulles"  civilian 
advisers  had  warned  him  that  by  making  a 
show  of  force  In  Lebanon  World  War  III 
would  be  started. 

Twining  found  Dulles  pacing  the  floor 
when  he  arrived.  The  Secretary's  first  words 
were:  "Nate.  I  want  you  to  advise  me  about 
this.  Is  there  any  real  danger  that  the  pres- 
ence of  our  troops  In  Lebanon  would  cause 
the  Russians  and  their  allies  to  go  to  war 
aiiainst  us?"" 
The  Chairman  shook  his  head.  "Negative, 
Not  a  chance. "  he  answered.  They  know  our 
response  would  be  masBlve — and  our  power 
Is  superior  to  theirs." 

■Are  you  absolutely  sure  of  this?"  asked 
Dulles. 

•Nobody  can  be  absolutely  sure  of  any- 
thing,"  said  Twining.  "But  I  am  as  sure  as 
anybody  can  be  that  it  will  not  happen.'" 

Dulles  was  still  disturbed.  "If  that's  the 
real  truth,  why  are  my  advisers  so  worried?  " 
I  don't  know,"  answered  General  Twining. 
"But  maybe  they  misread  the  situation  and 
underestimate  our  military  strength — some- 
thing that  the  Russians  never  do.  But  if  you 
want.  Ill  phone  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  ask 
them  to  come  over  here  and  verily  what  I've 
just  told  you.  They'll  tell  you.  I'm  sure, 
that  the  real  danger  to  world  peace  would 
be  to  allow  the  Soviets  to  get  away  with 
this  maneuver." 

The  Secretary  of  State  smiled.  "That  won't 
be  necessary,  Nate.  I've  known  you  for  a 
number  of  years  and  asked  your  opinions 
on  many  serious  questions.  You've  never  let 
nie  down  yet.  Go  back  home  and  go  to  bed." 
Not  long  after  that  early  morning  meet- 
ing, more  than  3.000  Marines  were  landing 
on  the  shores  of  Lebanon.  Khrushchev,  who 
had  been  loudly  rattling  his  tanks  and  rock- 
ets, never  sent  a  single  weapon  to  stop  them. 
According  to  General  Nathan  Twining. 
John  Foster  Dulles  was  one  Secretary  of  State 
who  wanted  to  stay  on  top  of  military  mat- 
ters. He  frequently  consulted  with  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  for  information  about  current 
opinions  and  strengths.  He  understood  that 
the  validity  and  effectiveness  of  any  foreign 
policy  are  dependent  upon  the  military 
force  ready  to  back  it  up. 

This  is  something  that  the  civilian  Intel- 
lectual advisers  In  the  White  House,  State 
Department  and  Department  of  Defense  have 
yet  to  learn.  Their  naivete  not  only  pro- 
motes the  concept  of  "flexible  response  "  in 
Vietnam  but  goes  even  farther  r,  field  with 
another  concept:  that  of  military  parity. 
They  feel  that  by  reducing  our  own  military 
power  to  the  level  of  our  next  most  power- 
ful enemy,  we  will  gain  the  confidence  of 
that  enemy  to  the  poSnt  where  he  will  be 
content  with  a  status-quo  deadlock.  In  other 
words  the  Government  civilian  Intellectual 
advisors  feel  tiiat  the  destiny  of  this  nation 
is  in  £/ietr  haiiUs.  that  v.orld  peace  can  be 
maintained  only  ^y  reducing  American  su- 
periority in  arms  to  a  parity  with  Russian 
military  strength. 

As  General  Twining  put  it  to  me;  "I  was 
never  afraid  of  our  military  superiority  caus- 
ing a  war.  I  knew  that  we  had  no  intention 
of  using  it  in  an  aggressive  way.  It  was 
there  solely  as  a  deterrent,  to  discourage  any 
other  major  power  who  is  a  potential  enemy 
from  attempting  acts  of  aggression." 

One  thing  that  bothers  the  former  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  most  is  the  misuse 
of  airpower  in  Vietnam;    "What  Is  going  on 
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there  now  might  someday  reduce  our  Air 
Force  to  a  small  ineffectual  fighting  force — 
when  we  will  most  sorely  need  it!  In  Vietnam, 
the  role  cif  .lirpower  is"  being  played  down. 
Research  and  development  of  new  aircraft 
is  practically  at  a  standstill.  And  everything 
in  Vietnam  is  controlled  from  Washington — 
all  the  t,irget-strlke  decisions  are  made  here, 
none  by  commanders  In  the  field — even  down 
to  the  platoon  level  in  the  case  of  the  Army 
and  M.irlne  Corps" 

III  full  agreement  with  General  Twining 
.-ibout  the  way  the  war  in  Vietnam  Is  belni; 
mishandled  Is  Admiral  Arleigh  A  Burke,  the 
only  man  ever  to  hold  the  position  of  Chief 
cf  Naval  Operations  for  '.hree  sii,'cesslve 
terms.  During  World  War  II  In  the  Pacific, 
he  became  known  as  "31-knot  Burke"  because 
he  pushed  the  destroyers  under  his  com- 
mand to  their  targets  at  Jubt  under  boiler- 
bursting  speed.  The  nickname  is  symbolic 
of  how  you  win  wars:  strike  fa.st,  hard  and 
with  lull  fcrce.  Admiral  Burke  w.'is  a  member 
of  the  United  Nations  Truce  DelegiUicn  in 
Korea  to  negotiate  with  the  Communists  for 
a  military  armistice— so  he  is  well-familiar 
with  the  sneaky  and  evasive  tactics  of  the 
Reds.  He  has  been  decorated  many  times  for 
•'extraordinary  lieroism."  for  "'conspicuous 
gallantry  and  intrepidity."  for  ""exceptionally 
meritorious  service  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States"  and  for  "exceptionally  meri- 
torious conduct."  He  has  received  vixree  Dls- 
lingulshed  Service  Medals  and  three  Legion 
of  Merit  awards. 

At  present,  Admiral  Burke  is  Director  for 
the  Center  of  Strategic  Studies  of  George- 
town University.  I  spent  more  than  two  hours 
with  him  in  his  spacious  oak-paneled  office. 
Aealnst  the  wall  f.tclng  his  desk  are  tl^ree 
fl.-igs:  flanking  each  side  of  the  centrally 
placed  American  Flag  are  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment Flag  and  his  personal  4-Star  Flag  as 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  A  large  ashtray  on 
his  desk  is  filled  with  pipes.  Shortly  after  we 
shook  hands,  he  picked  up  a  pipe,  filled  it 
with  tobac.-o — and  then  forgot  to  light  it 
as  we  talked. 

Well  over  six  feet  tail,  he  stood  up  and 
paced  the  room  to  emphasize  his  answers  to 
my  questions.  There  was  an  Interesting  con- 
tradiction in  his  quietly  philosophical  atti- 
tude as  he  made  emphatic  points. 

When  I  asked  him:  '•What  v.-ould  you  do 
to  win  the  war  in  Vietnam?"  his  answer  was 
inftantaneous. 

••I  would  put  our  entire  nation  on  a  war 
fooling.  Mobilize  the  Army.  Navy  and  Air 
Force.  Go  into  mars-production  of  airplanes, 
take  battleships  out  cf  mothballs  (we  are 
only  just  now  beginning  to  use  the  "New 
Jersey").  I'd  call  up  the  reserves.  Then  I 
would  attack  the  enemy  on  all  fronts — and 
show  him  that  we  really  mean  what  we  are 
doing,  that  we  want  to  win. 

"Individuals  always  act  on  an  emotional 
basis — not  on  the  basis  of  logic.  When  an 
enemy  sees  that  you  mean  to  w^n.  his  emo- 
tional response  will  be  to  retreat.  He  may  still 
try  to  harass  you  and  come  back  at  you  on  a 
small  scale — but  if  you  convince  him  that  you 
are  out  to  win.  he  will  psychologically  know 
he  is  defeated.  Provided  you  have  superior 
war  power — as  we  do. 

"At  no  time  U\  the  entire  history  of  warfare 
has  a  war  been  won  through  minor  escala- 
tions. Yet  this  is  what  we  are  doing  in  Viet- 
nam— using  minor  escalations.  So  the  enemy 
must  feel  that  he  can  hold  out.  His  reason- 
ing goes;  'We're  not  being  hit  as  badly  as  we 
thought  we  would  be.  We  can  hold  out  this 
way  long  enough  for  the  peace-doves  in  the 
United  States  to  prevail." 

"So  we  escalate  ten  percent  at  a  time — and 
each  time  the  enemy  feels  that  he's  not  being 
hit  so  hard  after  all,  that  we're  not  hitting 
him  as  hard  as  we  can  hit  him,  if  we  wanted 
to. 

"Of  course,  if  you  go  all-out  to  convince 
an  enemy  that  you  really  mean  to  win,  it  may 
at  the  moment  appear  to  cost  more  money. 
But  it"8  much  better  to  have  more  men  and 
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equipment  than  you  need — than  to  have  too 
little. 

"This  is  where  Mr.  McNamara  makes  a  sad 
mistake.  He  is  basically  interested  In  'cost- 
effectiveness';  'Do  I  get  the  maximum  value 
for  each  dollar  I  spend?  And  does  this  value 
represent  the  mimmum  necessary  force  to 
malnuin  our  military  strength?'  But  he  is  so 
much  concerned  with  minute  details  that  he 
cannot  see  the  broad  picture.  He  is  lost  In  a 
murky  morass  of  details — yet  he  is  absolutely 
self-assured  that  he  Is  correct. 

"Only  God  and  McNamara  know  they  are 
right. 

"In  fact,  the  reason  that  Mr.  McNamara 
was  chosen  as  Secretary  of  Defense  by  the 
Administration  was  precisely  because  of  his 
attitude — his  interest  in  saving  money — and 
not  in  saving  lives  or  equipment.  His  is  truly 
a  political  job — and  not  a  military  one.  To 
him,  war  is  a  game  of  showmanship,  often  of 
salesmanship,  but  rarely  of  a  deep  desire  to 
win. 

"Then  there's  the  matter  of  body-counts.  I 
believe  this  was  Mr.  McNamara's  Idea — to  re- 
lease coimts  on  the  number  of  enemy  dead 
versus  our  own  dead.  But  body-counts  don't 
mean  a  thing — they're  barbaric  to  begin 
with — because  you  don't  want  to  kill  people; 
you  want  to  paralyze  an  enemy  to  the  point 
where  he  is  convinced  that  he  must  lose  If 
he  continues  the  war. 

"We  are  not  doing  this  today  in  Vietnam. 
And  as  a  result,  our  own  people  are  becoming 
discouraged,  tired,  disinterested  and  disen- 
chanted. Many  of  them  want  us  to  pull  out  of 
Vietnam — and  that  would  be  fatal  now. 

"We  can^t  pull  out.  because  if  we  do.  the 
Communists— and  the  world— would  think 
we  are  weak.  But  nobody  in  the  Pentagon — 
particularly  Mr.  McNamara — among  the 
civilian  planners  ever  asks  the  question:  "If 
we  fail  with  our  present  attitude  in  Viet- 
nam, what  is  our  alternative  to  win  the 
war?"  We  have  no  alternate  plan. 

•"At  the  present  rate  of  minor  escalations 
of  the  war.  we'll  be  In  Vietnam  for  another 
five  or  six  years — or  more.  Maybe  we'll 
eventually  contradict  the  known  facts  of 
military  history  and  win.  We  probably  will. 
But  the  cost  In  hves.  equipment  and  money 
will  have  been  tremendous." 

Well. "  I  asked.  "If  we  take  your  approach 
toward  winning  the  war.  how  about  the  So- 
viet Union  and  mainland  China?  Tliere  are 
a  lot  of  intelligently  thoughtful  people  who 
feel  that  a  third  global  war  would  be  started 
if  we  invaded  North  Vietnam." 

Admiral  Burke  nodded  and  smiled.  "You're 
right.  Many  people  who  know  nothing  about 
military  science  are  afraid  of  what  Mainland 
China  and  the  Soviets  would  do  if  we  In- 
vaded North  Vietnam — and  I  uould  Invade 
the  North  as  well  as  mine  the  harbors, 
Haiphong  and  all  the  rest.  In  the  case  of  Red 
China,  they  have  their  own  internal  political 
problems.  Besides,  their  logistics  to  support 
an  expeditionary  force  in  Vietnam  woxild  be 
formidable.  Our  Navy  and  Air  Force  could 
strike  and  destroy  -.ital  targets  anywhere 
inside  the  great  Chinese  land  mass,  thereby 
cutting  off  supplies  from  the  Chinese  Army 
in  Vietnam.  As  for  the  USSR,  their  logistics 
would  be  also  formidable— and  their  econ- 
omy might  be  so  strained  in  these  conditions 
that  they  would  Just  s.iy  to  themselves:  It's 
not  worth  it.  Let's  pull  out  altogether. 

'These  are  alternatives  that  the  Adminis- 
tration and  many  of  our  people  never  seem 
to  conEider." 

•Admiral  Burke,"  I  said,  "if  you  were  given 
full  command  of  the  v.'ar  in  Vietnam,  how 
long  do  you  think  it  would  take  you  abso- 
lutely to  defeat  the  enemy?" 

He  smiled  again.  "Nobody  really  can  know 
how  long  it  will  take  to  win  a  war.  Tliere  are 
too  many  varla'c'es  azid  individuals  Involved. 
But  considering  tiie  time  required  to  mo- 
bilize and  deploy  the  required  forces,  I  would 
guess  at  from  eight  weeks  to  three  months. 
At   any    rate,    it   would    be   a    much,   much 
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shorter  tlm«  than  th«  yean  it  will  take  tialng 
our  present  rate  of  minor  escalations." 

Supporting  Admiral  Burke's  thesis  that 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  If  properly  fought,  could 
be  won  quickly  is  four-star  General  George 
H.  Decker,  a  former  Chief  of  SUIT  of  the 
US  Army.  Among  his  many  important  as- 
signments, General  Decker  has  been  Deputy 
Commander-in-Chief.  US.  European  Com- 
mand: Commander-in-Chief.  United  Nations 
Command:  Commander,  United  States  Forces 
in  Korea:  and  Commanding  General.  Eighth 
United  States  Army.  He  is  a  soft-spoken, 
earnest  and  Intelligent  man — •  thoughtful 
person  who  Is  not  given  to  snap  judgments. 
Before  our  Interview  began,  he  asked  me  to 
emphasize  that  he  was  not  on  a  soap  box 
to  promote  his  Ideas,  but  any  answer  that 
he  gave  to  my  questions  would  be  carefully 
considered.  I  spent  a  full  hour  talking  with 
him 

My  Orst  question  was:  "What  can  we  do. 
that  we  are  not  now  doing,  to  win  the  war 
In  Vietnam  fast?" 

His  answer  was:  "Invade  the  North  and 
blockade  the  port  of  Haiphong." 

•Wouldn't  that  actively  bring  Red  China 
and  Russia  Into  the  battle?"  I  asked,  to  see 
whether  or  not  his  answer  would  match  the 
answers  or  Admiral  Burke  and  General  Twin- 
ing. 

It  did:  "I  am  not  afraid  of  mainland  China 
or  Russia.  We  are  the  most  powerful  nation 
on  Earth  today.  We  might  not  be  able  effec- 
tively to  Inactivate  the  Chinese  foot  armies, 
but  we  wouldn't  have  to.  If  we  destroyed 
their  strategic  targets — notably  their  nuclear 
development  Installations — they  would  be  de- 
feated. They  know  this  and  It  could  be  a 
strong  deterrent  to  their  entering  a  war 
against  us.  People  around  the  world  would 
cheer  If  we  knocked  out  Red  China's  future 
potential  as  a  nuclear  power." 

My  next  question  was:  "Then  why  don't 
we  invade  North  Vietnam  and  blockade 
Haiphong?" 

He  Girtnned.  "We  try  to  build  the  Illusion 
that  this  Is  not  our  war.  that  we  are  cooperat- 
ing with  (rlends — which  we  are.  That  Illusion 
would  be  destroyed  if  we  formally  declared 
war  against  the  North.  But  although  this  Is 
essentially  an  Asian  war.  It  Is  actually  our 
war — a  war  to  protect  our  national  Interests. 
A  Communist-controlled  Asia  would  be  a  real 
threat  to  those  Interesu.  Yet  unless  we  do 
declare  war  against  the  North,  we  cannot 
legally  Invade  or  blockade. 

"We  do  not  have  to  fire  shots  to  blockade. 
We  merely  tell  the  Soviet  Union.  Red  China. 
Britain — whatever  nation  is  delivering  sup- 
plies to  Hanoi — to  keep  their  ships  out  of  the 
area,  if  they  do  not  want  them  damaged  or 
sunk.  This  would  be  an  effective  deterrent. 

"We  have  to  be  credible.  Because  of  our 
present  position  of  weakness,  neither  Hanoi, 
nor  the  Soviet  Union,  nor  Red  China  believes 
us.  They  do  not  believe  that  we  are  deter- 
mined to  win. 

"China  entering  the  war  physically  would 
be  abhorrent  to  Hanoi  because  they  would 
overrun  the  North.  They  would  probably  pre- 
tend that  their  armies  were  comprised  of 
volunteers,  as  they  did  In  Korea,  but  this 
would  make  no  difference  If  we  were  legally 
at  war  with  the  North." 

"How  about  the  Vletcong  In  the  South?"  I 
asked. 

"They  would  dry  up  on  the  vine."  answered 
General  Decker.  "Without  supplies  from  the 
North  and /or  the  Soviet  Union  and  Red 
China,  they  could  not  continue  to  fight. 
Right  now  they  have  trouble  getting  recruits 
from  among  their  own  Southern  people.  They 
have  had  to  draw  on  the  North  for  'recruits. '  " 

"Then  you  do  believe  that  the  only  answer 
to  sure  and  quick  victory  Is  to  go  'all-out'  to 
win  right  now?" 

He  nodded  "Now  our  stated  policy  Is  that 
we  do  not  want  to  destroy  the  Government 
of  North  Vietnam.  Invasion  might  do  this — 
but  not  If  we  handled  things  as  General  Mac- 
Arthur   did   m   Japan.    We   could    make   m 
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treaty  with  Hanoi  and  place  restrictions  on 
their  aid  to  the  Vletcong,  among  other 
things.  They  would  have  to  abide  by  that 
treaty,  whether  or  not  they  wanted  to.  be- 
cause we  would  police  them." 

"General  Decker,  would  you  mind  elaborat- 
ing a  little  more  on  why  Red  China  would 
not  enter  a  war  against  us  If  we  Invaded 
North  Vietnam?  " 

"Well,  there  are  a  half-mllUon  Nationalist 
Chinese  troops  on  the  Island  of  Taiwan.  I 
saw  them  practice  maneuvers — and  they  are 
excellently  trained  soldiers  and  airmen  They 
are  eager  to  take  a  crack  at  the  Red  Chinese. 
In  case  of  war.  we.  of  course,  would  have 
to  transport  them  to  the  mainland  of  China. 
But  In  the  doubtful  event  that  we  are  In  a 
formal  state  of  war  with  Red  China,  such  a 
move  would  be  routine. 

'I  don't  know  how  nervous  mainland 
China  would  be  about  thU  threat  from  Tai- 
wan, but  the  threat  Is  not  Inconsiderable — in 
a  practical  physical  sense." 

General  Decker's  personal  attitude  Is,  In 
summary:  "We  have  never  won  the  war  In 
Korea — because  of  our  methods.  We  are  not 
winning  In  Vietnam  for  the  same  reason.  If 
we  are  going  to  fight  a  war — we  should  fight 
it." 

General  George  Decker  should  certainly 
know  whereof  he  speaks.  As  Commander  of 
all  United  Nations  troops,  including  those  of 
the  United  States.  In  Korea  for  two  years, 
his  experience  In  firsthand. 

Another  officer  with  great  firsthand  experi- 
ence Is  Air  Force  General  Thomas  S.  Power, 
who  not  too  long  ago  was  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Strategic  Air  Command.  In 
fact,  as  Vice  Commander  of  SAC  under  Gen- 
eral Curtis  E.  LeMay,  he  was  responsible, 
along  with  his  boss,  for  building  the  com- 
mand Into  the  world's  most  powerful  strate- 
gic force.  This  was  accomplished  within  six 
short  years.  Today.  SAC  remains  the  world's 
most  potent  force  for  peace,  since  no  poten- 
tial enemy  of  the  United  SUtes  would  dare 
to  challenge  its  power. 

Apart  from  his  combat  tour  of  North  Africa 
and  Italy  as  a  B-24  pilot  with  the  305th 
Bomb  Wing,  during  World  War  II  General 
Power  was  also  Commander  of  the  314th 
(Very  Heavy)  Bomb  Wing  In  the  Pacific.  He 
directed  the  first  large-scale  B-29  fire-bomb 
raids  on  Tokyo.  He  was  also  Commander  of 
the  Air  Research  and  Development  Com- 
mand ( now  the  Air  Force  System  Command ) . 
In  1959  he  was  presented  the  Air  Force  As- 
sociation's H.  H.  Arnold  Award  as  "Aviation's 
Man  of  the  Year." 

His  decorations  Include  the  Distinguished 
Service  Medal,  the  Silver  Star,  the  Legion 
of  Merit  with  one  cluster,  the  Distinguished 
Flylns  Cross,  the  Bronze  Star  Medal,  the  Air 
Medal  with  one  oak-leaf  cluster,  the  Com- 
mendation Ribbon  with  one  cluster,  and  the 
French  Croix  de  Guerre  with  palm. 

I  asked  General  Power:  "What  would  you, 
do  to  end  the  war  In  Vietnam — fast?" 

"First  Id  close  the  port  of  Haiphong."  he 
answered,  "and  then  I  would  keep  going  until 
the  works  of  man  were  literally  destroyed.  At 
any  time  along  the  way.  the  North  Viet- 
namese could  end  the  war — if  they  wanted 
to.  All  they  would  have  to  do  Is  say:  'We  will 
stop  the  killing  In  South  Vietnam.  We  will 
get  out  of  South  Vietnam.'  And  the  war 
would  end  at  that  minute.  They  have  com- 
plete control  over  ending  the  war." 

"So  If  you  were  In  command,  what  speclfl- 
cally  would  you  do  to  convince  Hanoi  that 
their  goal  was  futile?" 

Without  hesiutlon.  General  Power  said: 
"I'd  destroy  the  works  of  man  In  North  Viet- 
nam." 
"You  mean,  all  strategic  targets?"  I  asked. 
"I  mean  all  targets.  All  the  works  of  man." 
He  paused  and  then  stated  emphatically:  "If 
you  show  them  that  you  mean  what  you  say, 
you're  going  to  defeat  them." 

"Do  you  feel  that  they  think  we  mean  what 
we  M7  right  now?  " 
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"Well,  right  now  we're  doing  things  In  a 
very  restrained  and  moral  way — but  In  this 
way  we  lose  the  psychological  Impact.  We 
cause  the  enemy  to  think  he  can  survive,  be- 
cause someday  we'll  be  forced  to  qtilt  due  to 
Internal  pressure. 

"And  of  course  all  these  damned  fools  here 
In  this  country  who  are  creating  the  wrong 
Image — one  of  weakness — cause  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
to  think  that  he  Is  going  to  win  this  war  In 
Washington.  And  this  Is  what  keeps  him 
going." 

"How  would  you  change  his  mind?" 
"I  think  the  thing  to  do  Is  Just  Increase  the 
level  of  pressure  on  him — so  that  he'll  be 
damned  well  convinced  that  these  knotheads 
In  the  United  States  who  are  so  loudly  pro- 
testing for  peace  are  not  going  to  be  able  to 
stop  our  actions.  Because  those  actions  will 
be  coming  at  him  too  fast  for  him  to  be  en- 
couraged. 

"The  worst  thing  you  can  do  In  a  war  Is 
to  fight  It  piecemeal — because  then  you  en- 
courage the  enemy  to  keep  going.  And  we're 
plece-meallng  the  whole  thing  right  now  I 
think  we're  winning,  but  very  slowly.  The 
enemy  can't  take  all  that  pounding  day  after 
day  and  not  be  somewhat  discouraged  But 
air  power — and  any  other  power — Is  not  being 
used  properly  In  North  Vietnam.  We're  plece- 
meallng  It. 

"One  of  the  lessons  we  learned  In  World 
War  II  was:  never  go  back  to  a  target.  In  other 
words,  you're  going  In  to  destroy  It — so  de- 
stroy It.  For  two  reasons:  one.  It  saves  your 
life — you  don't  have  to  keep  on  going  ijack 
Into  that  flak  again  and  again.  But  the  sec- 
ond thing  Is:  the  psychological  Impact  of 
destroying  a  target — all  at  once,  for  good. 
This  has  a  tremendous  Impact.  Now  If  tt'.e 
enemy  survives  an  attack,  this  kind  of  gives 
him  hope  that  he'll  survive  all  attacks — 
which,  psychologically.  Is  bad." 

"If  our  Government  acted  on  your  advice, 
how  soon  do  you  think  the  war  would  end?" 
General  Power  paused.  "It  would  depend 
upon  the  condition  the  North  Vietnamese  are 
left  In.  There's  not  too  much  In  their  coun- 
try to  begin  with.  But  after  all,  they  have  to 
have  something — they  have  to  have  food  So 
If  you  closed  their  ports  and  then  really  ham- 
mered them — that  war  would  be  over,  but 
quick! 

"My  only  point  Is  this — and  this  Is  a  crude 
example:  If  we  leave  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  slttln?  <  :i 
a  broken  down  orange  crate  with  his  bare 
butt  sticking  out  of  his  ragged  trousers  while 
he  looks  over  his  whole  country  In  ruins, 
then  he  would  have  to  ask  himself:  Well, 
Little  Man,  was  It  such  a  good  Idea  after  all 
to  Invade  the  South?' 

"I  think  we  ought  to  ask  him  If  he'd  like 
to  be  In  that  position. 

"And  If  he  does  end  up  In  that  position,  I 
think  we  ought  to  tell  all  other  potential 
gangsters  who  are  trying  to  grab  countries, 
such  as  Thailand,  for  Instance:  'Take  a  look 
at  Ho!  This  Is  what  can  happen  to  you.  This 
Is  no  child's  play.  We're  Just  not  going  to  let 
you  get  away  with  aggression.  And  If  you  try, 
here's  what  will  happen  to  you.'  That's  the 
way  I  feel  about  the  war  In  Vietnam." 

Another  Air  Force  General.  Frederic  H. 
Smith,  Jr.,  has  equally  strong  feeUngs  about 
the  way  the  war  In  Vietnam  Is  being  fought. 
General  Smith  was  Vice  Chief  of  the  Air 
Staff  under  General  LeMay.  Hla  other  cre- 
dentials Include:  Chief  of  Staff.  Strategic 
Air  Command;  Commanding  General,  Eastern 
Air  Defense  Force:  Vice  Commander,  Air  De- 
fense Command;  Commander,  Fifth  Air 
Force;  Commander.  United  States  Forces  In 
Japan;  and  Commander,  United  States  Air 
Forces  In  Europe.  He  has  been  awarded  14 
major  decorations,  several  of  them  with 
clusters,  and  Is  a  keen,  earnest  student  of 
military  history. 

How  does  General  Smith  feel  about  our 
present  toctlcs  In  Vietnam? 

"The  war  could  continue  for  years  If  it  Is 
carried  on  at  the  present  rate.  We  allow  the 
Nortb  Vietnamese  to  gat  used  to  our  t>omblng 
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each  time  before  we  step  It  up.  Then  they 
get  used  to  the  step-up.  And  so  It  will  go  foi 
a  long,  long  time.  Using  this  approach,  at  the 
very  beginning  we  lost  the  element-of-sur- 
prise  advantage  that  Is  vital  to  winning  a 
war.  That  war  would  have  been  over  In  less 
than  a  year — If  we  fought  It  correctly  at  the 
beginning." 

"What  would  be  the  correct  way  to  fight 
It? "  I  asked. 

His  answer  matched  the  answers  of  every 
other  knowledgeable  military  man  I  had 
spoken  with :  "Blockade  or  mine  the  port  of 
Haiphong.  At  least  seventy  percent  of  all  sup- 
plies to  Hanoi  come  through  Haiphong  and 
ancillary  ports.  Once  the  ports  are  knocked 
out.  the  main  supply-load  would  be  placed 
on  a  couple  of  railroads  from  mainland 
China — which  could  easily  be  knocked  out  a* 
strategic  points. 

"Then  there  are  the  dikes  and  canals  In 
North  Vietnam  which  feed  the  rice  paddles. 
If  we  knocked  them  out.  the  people  would 
Eoon  be  without  food— and  give  up.  Once 
they  surrendered,  we  could  supply  them  with 
food,  of  course,  and  hdp  them  rebuild  their 
iigrlculture  and  Industry." 

I  asked:  "How  soon  would  the  war  be  over 
If  we  did  as  you  suggest?" 

•■.\  couple,  three  months— maybe  less."  he 
answered  Immediately. 

"Would  this  apply  to  the  Vletcong  In  the 
South  as  well?" 

Well,  they  would  be  cut  off  from  supplies 
because  Hanoi  was  cut  off.  We  could  then  go 
all-out  to  pacify  the  Vletcong — divide, 
splinter'  them.  When  the  Southern  villagers 
saw  that  we  meant  business,  when  they  knew 
that  we  were  fighting  for  them,  then  they 
would  not  cooperate  with  the  Vletcong — who 
get  their  support  by  Intimidation  and  ter- 
rorism. The  villagers  really  do  not  care  for 
tlie  Vletcong — but  under  the  pressure  of 
threat  they  really  don't  know  what  else  to  do 
bit  support  and  supply  the  Communist  guer- 
rillas." 

The  question  of  small  nuclear  weapons 
ctme  up,  since  General  Smith  Is  an  expert  In 
this  field.  He  does  not  recommend  their  use — 
but  feels  that  If  we  did  use  them  the  war 
would  be  over  In  a  week,  without  any  radia- 
tion danger  either  to  the  people  of  Vietnam 
or  of  the  world.  As  he  put  It: 

The  radiation  effects  would  be  local,  they 
would  not  spread  If  we  used  small  two- 
tpnths-of-a-klloton  bombs  In  air  bursts. 
Only  the  dust  kicked  up  would  be  radioac- 
tive and  soon  would  be  dissipated  harmlessly 
to  the  atmosphere.  A  nuclear  ground  burst, 
of  course,  would  create  a  'hot  spot'  at  the  site 
of  the  explosion.  But  you  could  get  away  with 
air  bursts  for  specific  targets. 

"The  public.  Including  the  press  In  gen- 
eral, doesn't  know  the  difference  between 
tactical  nuclear  weapons  of  low  j-leld  and 
strategic  weapKjns  of  mega  tonnage  yield.  They 
equate  both — and  our  own  Government  has 
laid  the  foundation  for  this  belief  by  years 
of  'abhorring'  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons. 
Now  this  present  Administration  cannot  dare 
in  emnloy  even  the  smallest  tactical  nuclear 
weapons.  It  would  take  a  new  Administra- 
tion, using  a  solid  educational  program  on 
tiie  subject,  to  be  able  to  build  up  to  the 
use  of  small  nuclear  weapons. 

"Of  course.  If  we  did  employ  these  small 
nukes'  there  would  be  a  big  fuss  kicked  up  by 
Russia  and  Red  China.  But  neither  would 
dare  attack  us.  They  would  know  that  we 
meant  business.  The  Russians  would  try  to 
harass  us  In  Europe,  of  course,  as  they  did 
In  the  situation  that  caused  the  Berlin  air- 
lift— but  they  would  not  want  to  start  a 
global  war  over  our  use  of  small  nuclear 
weapons  In  Vietnam.  Neither  would  China 
want  to  start  such  a  war.  They  know  that 
the  odds  would  be  against  them.  Peking  Is 
extremely  sensitive  to  the  well-trained  half- 
mlUlon  troops  on  Taiwan.  Before  employ- 
ing any  small  tactical  nuclear  weapons,  we 
could  make  a  big  show  of  getting  those  troops 
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ready  for  an  Invasion  of  Red  China:  we  could 
openly  build  their  efficiency  even  further  by 
giving  them  practice  In  war-games.  We  could 
have  a  number  of  landing  barges  sitting  In 
the  Taiwan  harbors.  This  would  Intimidate 
the  Red  Chinese  leaders — who  would  expect 
an  Invasion  of  their  homeland  If  they  entered 
the  war  against  us  in  Vietnam.  But  I  don't 
really  advocate  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons — 
except  for  their  element  of  surprise  and  to 
clear  out  the  Demilitarized  Zone  In  Vietnam," 
Regarding  the  so-called  DemlUUrlzed  Zone, 
which  Is  used  as  a  staging  area  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  Army,  General  Smith  pointed  out 
that  a  tremendous  saving  In  time,  American 
lives  and  equipment  could  be  accomplished 
swiftly  by  the  use  of  low-yield  nuclear  bombs. 
One  20-klloton  tactical  nuclear  bomb  would 
be  equivalent  In  Its  effect  to  16.000  sorties  of 
tactical  aircraft  each  carrying  two  napalm 
tanks  under  Its  wings.  If  Hanoi  wants  to 
fight  dirty,  he  feels,  so  should  we.  But  we  can 
do  It  without  any  dirty  fallout  of  radiation — 
even  If  we  used  tactical  nuclear  weapons. 

Still  another  Air  Force  General,  one  with 
three  stars  this  time,  who  Is  bitterly  critical 
of  the  way  that  our  Government  Is  waging 
the  war  In  Vietnam  Is  Lt.  General  Ira  C. 
Eaker.  General  Eaker  is  an  oldtlmer  with  con- 
siderable military  experience  and  Insights.  He 
ha«  asslduoiisly  kept  himself  current  on  all 
aspects  of  world  affairs,  and  especially  on  the 
war  m  Vietnam.  General  Eaker  was  Vice  Chief 
of  the  Air  Staff  under  the  famous  and  for- 
ward-looking General  "Hap"  Arnold,  the  man 
who  founded  and  developed  the  science  of  air 
supremacy.  General  Eaker  was  Commander 
of  the  Eighth  Air  Force  In  Eneland  during 
World  War  II.  Later,  he  became  Command- 
ing General  of  all  U.S.  Army  Air  Forces  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  Following  this  assign- 
ment, he  was  named  Air  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Mediterranean  Allied  Air  Forces. 
He  has  also  been  Chief  of  the  Air  Staff. 

One  of  General  Eaker's  many  citations 
reads:  "His  contribution  was  of  major  Im- 
portance in  the  successful  prosecution  of 
the  war  against  the  Axis." 

As  regards  the  prosecution  of  the  war  In 
Vietnam,  I'll  let  General  Eaker  speak  for  him- 
self: 

"Without  question.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Is  encour- 
aged to  continue  his  efforts  against  us  by  the 
Vietnam  war-critics  In  this  country.  His  con- 
tinued aggression  Is  now  causing  more  than 
2.000  U.S.  casualties  each  week. 

"Having  a  few  of  our  people  give  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  enemy  appears  to  be  a  price 
we  pay  for  fighting  an  undeclared  war.  Such 
criticism  of  national  policy  was  not  toler- 
ated in  World  Wars  I  and  II — and  It  prob- 
ably would  be  muted  now  If  we  were  officially 
and  legally  at  war. 

"Our  civilian  leaders  have  also  said  that 
they  do  not  vrtsh  to  build  up  a  war-psychol- 
ogy In  this  country.  This  might  bring  Irre- 
sistible pressure  upon  them  to  use  more  force 
than  they  presently  desire  to  employ.  Well, 
they  can't  have  It  both  ways.  They  can 
scarcely  expect  all-out  popular  support  when 
they  themselves  are  not  sure  whether  we  are 
really  at  war. 

"The  most  serious  form  of  dissent  and 
criticism  of  our  tactics  In  Vietnam  Is  the  con- 
stant expression,  In  some  quarters,  of  a  mor- 
bid fear  that  our  effort  there  may  bring  Red 
Chinese  or  Russian  forces  into  the  conflict. 
This  hand-wringing,  craven  attitude  Is  an 
open  Invitation  for  such  an  Intercession.  If 
the  Red  Chinese  become  convinced  that  our 
national  leadership  Is  palsied  with  fear  and 
can  be  deterred  from  our  Just  purpose  In 
Vietnam,  they  will  certainly  Invade  there  as 
they  did  'n  Korea. 

"The  clearest  lesson  from  fifty  years  of 
dealing  with  Communists  must  be  this:  ne- 
gotiate only  from  strength  and  with  firm- 
ness. Our  leadership  should  now  Issue  an 
unmistakable  warning  that  any  Russian  or 
Chinese  forces  which  Invade  South  Vietnam 
will  be  destroyed  promptly." 
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Among  the  many  points  made  to  me  by 
General  Eaker,  the  following  are  most  per- 
tinent to  our  quick  success  in  Vietnam: 

1.  "After  our  determination  to  go  to  war, 
subsequent  decisions  Involved  the  forces  to 
be  committed  and  the  strategy  and  tactics  to 
be  employed.  These  have  been  made  by  our 
political  leaders,  sometimes  without — or 
heedless  of — military  advice.  These  leaders 
made  such  frequent  and  pleading  proposals 
to  the  enemy  to  come  to  the  peace  table  that 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  drew  the  natural  conclusion 
that  he  was  winning.  At  times  our  political 
leaders  have  appeared  to  be  palsied  by  fear  of 
world  opinion,  or  of  what  Russia  and  Red 
China  would  do.  The  Israelis  recently  dem- 
onstrated that  these  need  not  be  controlling 
considerations." 

2.  "Our  political  leaders  elected  to  fight  a 
land  war,  where  every  advantage  lay  with  the 
enemy,  and  to  employ  our  vast  sea  and  air 
superiority  In  very  limited  supporting  roles 
only." 

3.  "Surprise,  perhaps  the  greatest  of  the 
principles  of  war  (confirmed  by  the  Arab- 
Israeli  conflict),  was  deliberately  sacrificed 
when  our  leaders  revealed  our  strategy  and 
tactics  to  the  enemy.  For  example,  they  told 
the  enemy  that  he  need  not  fear  invasion 
of  North  Vietnam.  Whether  or  not  we  ever 
intended  to  Invade  the  North,  we  should  have 
employed  every  ruse  known  to  the  military 
art  to  convince  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  that  Invasion 
was  Imminent." 

4  "The  enemy  was  told  also  that  we  would 
not  bomb  populated  areas,  heavy  Industry, 
canals,  dams  and  other  critical  targets— and 
thus  sanctuaries  were  established  by  us 
along  the  Chinese  border  and  around  Hai- 
phong and  Hanoi.  This  permitted  Uie  enemy 
to  concentrate  antiaircraft  defenses  around 
the  North  Vietnamese  targets  that  our  Air 
Force  teas  permitted  to  attack— greatly  in- 
creasing our  casualties.  Missiles,  oil  and  am- 
munition were  permitted  to  enter  Haiphong 
harbor  unmolested  and  without  protest." 

5.  "Unified  command  In  the  war  zone,  a 
necessity  for  military  success  as  demon- 
strated in  World  War  II  and  Korea,  has  not 
been  established  In  Vietnam." 

6.  "U.S.  political  leaders  have  said  that  we 
do  not  desire  to  eliminate  a  viable  economy 
in  North  Vietnam.  This  Is  tantamount  to 
foreswearing  victory — since  a  prime  essenUal 
for  military  success  Is  a  viable  economy.  If 
Allied  leaders  had  pursued  such  a  policy  in 
World  War  II.  Hitler  and  Tojo  might  now  be 
In  charge  of  Europe  and  the  Pacific  nations." 

7.  "The  Vietnam  war  is  costing  Russia 
about  one  billion  dollars  a  year  (at  the  du- 
bious Russian  established  rate-of-exchange) . 
It  IS  costing  the  Red  Chinese  even  less.  The 
United  States  Is  spending  more  than  twenty- 
five  billion  dollars  in  Vietnam  annually.  And 
the  Allies  are  suffering  over  ten  thousand 
casualties  a  month,  of  which  about  seven- 
or-more  thousand  are  Americans.  The  Krem- 
lin and  Peking  obviously  look  upon  Vietnam 
as  a  very  profitable  venture  In  the  overall 
East-West  conflict.  They  can  be  expected, 
therefore,  to  insure  that  it  continues  so  long 
as  It  proves  profitable." 

8.  "Our  leaders  have  elected  to  remain  on 
the  defensive  In  Vietnam.  If  we  had  stayed 
on  the  defensive  In  Korea,  we  might  still  be 
fighting  there.  If  the  Israelis  had  remained 
on  the  defensive  In  the  Arab  War,  they  would 
not  have  won." 

What  Is  General  Eaker's  recommendation 
to  end  the  war  In  Vietnam  quickly?  It  Is 
exactly  the  same  as  the  recommendation  of 
every  other  experienced  military  expert  with 
whom  I  have  spoken:  Invade  the  North,  close 
Haiphong  and  destroy  every  target  that  per- 
mits Hanoi  to  continue  carrying  on  the  war 
against  us  and  the  Sotuh. 

One  of  the  most  astute  of  the  military  ex- 
perts I  questioned  Is  Lt.  General  Arthur  G. 
Trudeau,  former  Army  Chief  of  Research  and 
Development.  His  earlier  assignments  of  im- 
portance, to  name  only  a  few.  Include:  Com- 
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tnandant.  Army  War  College:  AMlstant  Chief 
of  Staff.  Intelligence;  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff 
for  Plana.  Headquarters.  United  Nations 
Command  and  Par  East  Command;  and 
Commanding  General.  Headquarters,  First 
Corpa.  In  Korea.  At  present.  General  Trudeau 
is  President  of  the  Gulf  Research  and  Devel- 
opment Company.  Gulf  Oil  Company.  He  has 
been  awarded  a  dozen  Important  decorations 
for  herol.'sm  and  distinguished  service. 

Regarding  the  'threat"  of  mainland  China 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  he  said:  "Red  China 
doesnt  both  me.  They  won't  enter  the  war. 
They  have  too  many  internal  troubles.  And  to 
support  a  war  today  would  be  beyond  their 
logistic  capabilities.  Soviet  Russia  would  not 
overtly  enter  the  war  either.  They  might  try 
to  harass  us  In  many  ways — to  divert  our 
efforts  and  energies  But  again,  their  logistic 
lines  would  be  Impossible  for  them  to  sup- 
port a  war  against  us  in  North  Vietnam." 

With  that  big  bugaboo  cleared  away.  Gen- 
eral Trudeau  then  proceeded  to  analyze  the 
war  situation  In  Vietnam  as  It  stands  now: 
"Two  years  ago.  we  could  have  quickly  de- 
feated Hanoi.  When  you  decide  to  apply 
force — as  we  have  decided  to  do — then  you 
must  apply  It  at  once  and  on  as  massive  a 
scale  aa  possible. 

But  the  way  we're  doing  It  Is  like  someone 
suffering  from  .1  long  illness  that  gradually 
gets  worse.  The  gradual  development  allows 
the  victim  to  become  accustomed  to  more 
and  more  pain — so  he  learns  to  bear  it.  While 
if  he  were  in  an  accident  and  broke  a  leg.  or 
suffered  an  even  worse,  more  abrupt  shock, 
his  tendency  would  be  to  give  up.  It's  an  'un- 
bearable' situation — because  he  was  not  pre- 
pared for  it  In  warfare,  the  element  of  sur- 
prised shock  Is  vitally  Important.  And  we 
have  not  used  that  element  In  Vietnam." 

"Is  they  any  poasibtllty."  I  asked,  "that  we 
can  still  recover  that  advantage  of  surprise 
and  shock.  How  would  you  do  It  now?" 

General  Trudeau  was  thoughtful  for  sev- 
eral moments.  "What  would  I  do  to  bring  this 
element  Into  being  again — although  now  It's 
late  and  much  tougher  to  achieve?  One.  I 
would  close  the  port  of  Haiphong.  Two,  I 
would  destroy  -he  rail  communications  be- 
tween Hanoi  and  Red  China.  Three,  I  would 
cross  the  Seventeenth  Parallel  and  set  up  a 
land  army  at  two  positions  above  the  line  to 
command  passes  and  roads  to  the  South, 

"This  would  not  be  easy  to  do.  but  Its  pos- 
sible— If  we  controlled  access  to  the  sea.  we 
could  supply  our  troops  by  sea.  It  appears  to 
me  that  we  are  already  in  control  of  the  sea — 
If   we   wanted   to  make   a   point   of   It." 

General  Trudeau  picked  up  a  pencil  and 
drew  a  map  for  me.  He  pictured  the  Chinese 
island  of  Hainon,  on  which  Russian  MIG 
fighters  are  based,  safe  from  our  bombs  be- 
cause we  are  afraid  to  irritate  Russia  and  the 
Red  Chinese  Prom  the  sanctuary  of  Hainon, 
the  MlGs  fly  out  to  engage  our  tactical 
bombers  and  fighters.  They've  shot  down  far 
too  many  of  our  pilots  as  of  this  writing.  But 
General  Trudeau  was  now  talking  about  con- 
trol of  the  sea.  "Our  ships  pass  by  this  Island 
at  will  right  now.  The  Chinese  have  done 
nothing  to  stop  us." 

Next  he  drew  the  Vietnamese  seacoast  and 
Indicated  the  positions  of  Haiphong.  Vlnh 
and  a  small  mountainous  area  with  a  high 
point  of  3.000  feet.  The  area  is  150  miles 
north  of  the  Seventeenth  Parallel.  He  con- 
tinued to  draw  in  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail  and 
the  roads  that  branch  from  It  into  Laos  and 
Cambodia,  Over  these  roads  come  a  per- 
centage of  war  supplies  for  the  Vletcong  from 
the  two  "neutral"  countries.  He  Indicated 
the  position  of  a  pass  along  the  Ho  Chl  Mlnh 
Trail,  which  lies  south  of  the  roads  and  Just 
below  the  3.000-foot  high-ground  area.  Final- 
ly, he  penciled  in  the  railroad  from  the  Port 
of  Haiphong  to  Longson  on  the  Chinese 
Border,  as  well  as  another  railroad  that 
branched  off  from  it  at  Hanoi  to  No  Cay  In 
China. 

"Now."  said  General  Ttudeau.  "if  we  make 
an  amphibious  landing  of  troops  and  settle 
them  In  on  the  high  ground,  they  can  control 
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that  pass  and  prevent  supplies  from  going 
south  to  the  Vletcong.  Then  we  close 
Haiphong  and  destroy  those  railroads — to 
prevent  supplies  from  China  and  anywhere 
else  from  reaching  Hanoi,  If  we  do  this,  the 
war  will  be  over  fast." 

How  fast?  "  was  my  natural  question. 
He  paused  long  and  thoughtfully.  "That's 
tough  to  answer  But  let  me  put  It  this  way: 
If  we  closed  off  the  enemy's  supply  lines  as 
I  suggest  surting  now.  it  would  be  a  great  big 
boost  to  the  Democrats'  convention  next 
August.  I  am  not  saying  that  It  would  take 
that  long  for  the  war  to  end.  I  am  Just  giving 
you  a  time-envelope  so  you  can  make  your 
own  deductions. 

'Personally.  I  am  a  Republican — and  I 
would  hate  to  see  the  Democrats  gain  such 
a  boost.  They  would  »1n  the  election,  prob- 
ably. But  I  would  like  to  see  them  do  this 
right  now — for  the  good  of  our  country.  The 
security  and  survival  of  the  United  Stotes 
must  not  depend  upon  partisanship.  It  must 
cut  across  all  political  considerations. 

The  war  In  Vietnam  is  not  merely  an  Asian 
war  to  give  the  South  Vietnamese  a  chance 
to  govern  themselves.  It  Is  much  bigger  than 
that.  It  is  a  policy  war  to  slop  those  behind 
both  the  Bamboo  and  Iron  Curtains.  It  is 
aimed  at  preventing  both  Russia  and  Red 
China  from  gaining  their  stated  objectives — 
which  are  to  defeat  their  mightiest  'enemy.' 
the  U.S.A. 

"In  this  sense,  It  Is  a  war  of  survival  for 
us.  And  the  sooner  the  people  of  the  United 
SUtes  understand  this,  the  healthier  and 
sater  we  will  be." 

As  to  closing  the  port  of  Haiphong.  Gen- 
eral Trudeau  believes  that  the  easiest  way 
would  be  to  sink  the  North  Vietnamese  barges 
that  are  continually  clearing  out  and  deep- 
ening the  port's  shallow  channels.  The  barges 
could  be  sunk  from  the  air. 

General  Trudeau  punctuated  our  Interview 
with  an  Indignant  postscript: 

"McNamara  claims  that  Haiphong  supplies 
only  a  small  percentage — he  says  about  fifteen 
percent — of  war  materials  to  Hanoi.  He  Is 
simply  not  correct  A  major  source  of  supply 
Is  Haiphong.  It's  more  like  seventy  percent." 
Neither  General  Trudeau  nor  Admiral  Ar- 
lelgh  Burke  Is  alone  In  their  censure  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  One  very  high  military 
authority,  who  doesn't  want  to  be  named, 
told  me:  "Mr.  McNamara  has  never  made  a 
major  military  policy,  decision  or  forecast 
about  the  war  in  Vietnam  that  has  been 
correct."  Still  another  authority  said  of  the 
Defense  Secretary:  "He  reasons  from  a  con- 
clusion to  a  hypothesis." 

A  more  bitter  critic  of  the  Secretary  is  Air 
Force  MaJ.  General  Gilbert  L.  Meyers,  a  man 
who  has  been  Intimately  associated  with  the 
Vietnamese  war  In  fact,  until  about  a  year 
ago,  he  ran  the  air  war  both  inside  and  out- 
side of  Vietnam  As  Deputy  Commander  of 
the  Seventh  Air  Force,  he  had  the  practical 
nuts-and-bolts  Job  of  not  only  managing  the 
air  strikes  over  the  North  but  also  of  direct- 
ing the  Thailand-based  B-52s  In  their  bomb- 
ing of  the  South  One  of  my  Pentagon  friends 
sajrs  of  him:  "OH  Meyers  is  the  most  knowl- 
edgeable man  you'll  ever  find  regarding  the 
war  In  Vietnam." 

General  Meyers  himself  says  of  Secretary 
McNamara:  "If  you  can't  come  up  with  a 
numerical  figure  that  proves  we're  going  to 
win,  why  he  won't  buy  any  plan  or  sugges- 
tion He's  always  looking  for  evidence.'  And 
you  Just  can't  look  at  a  war  on  a  facts-and- 
flgures  basis  For  example,  Mr  McNamara 
uses  a  figure  to  show  why  we  don't  have  to 
knock  out  Haiphong.  He  claims  that  In  South 
Vietnam  the  Vletcong  and  the  North's  regu- 
lars need  only  a  relatively  small  tonnage  of 
supplies  to  continue  the  war.  And  that  if  we 
knock  out  Haiphong,  they  could  still  bring  In 
that  minimum  amount  of  tonnage  without 
any  difficulty." 

"Is  that  true?"  I  asked. 
No.  It  Isn't  true!  " 
General    Meyers   continued.   "I   think   the 
best  description  I've  heard  about  the  way 
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Washington  run*  the  war  In  Vietnam  was 
General  Eaker's.  The  sum  and  substance  of 
his  comment  was  that  In  the  past,  wars  were 
fought  by  the  civilians  and  managed  by  the 
professionals.  But  In  this  war.  it's  being 
fought  by  the  professionals  and  managed  by 
the  amateurs." 

General  Meyers  certainly  has  the  profes- 
sional background  to  speak  out  authorita- 
tively. He  Is  a  fighter  pilot  with  many  Im- 
portant crediu  and  22  major  decorations  and 
medals.  He  was  Commander  of  the  First 
Fighter  Group,  the  first  Jet  fighter  unit  In  the 
Air  Force  For  two  years,  during  the  Korean 
War,  he  was  Director  of  Operations  of  the 
Fifth  Air  Force.  Under  his  command,  the 
368th  Fighter  Group  was  the  first  Air  Force 
unit  to  land  In  Normandy  during  World  War 
II  More  recently,  before  he  was  assigned  to 
Vietnam,  he  was  Commander  of  the  USAF 
Tactical  Air  Warfare  Center  His  personal 
philosophy  of  life  Is:  "Initiative  and  hard 
work  will  solve  any  problem  "  This  Is  borne 
out  by  his  survival  of  almost  60  tough  com- 
bat missions  on  which  he  destroyed  Uinks 
and  gun  positions. 

What  does  General  Meyers  think  we  should 
do  to  end  the  war  In  Vietnam  quickly? 

"You  go  after  the  lighters  that  unload  the 
ships  In  Haiphong  Harbor.  The  water  Is  fair- 
ly shallow  up  there  and  the  ships  from  Rus- 
sia. China  and  Eastern  Europe  have  to  anchor 
some  distance  offshore — which  means  the 
lighters  have  to  travel  a  considerable  dis- 
tance They  can  obviously  be  Intercepted  and 
destroyed  by  our  Navy  and  some  of  them  by 
air.  I  don't  see  any  reason  why  we'd  have  to 
come  In  contact  with  the  ships  themselves— 
If  we're  afraid  of  angering  the  Russians  and 
Chinese — In  order  to  destroy  their  cargo 

"And  I'd  keep  going  after  those  lighters  un- 
til the  enemy  ran  out  of  them,  could  not  build 
any  more.  Then  there  are  other  Important 
target*  I'd  hit.  There's  the  Command  Head- 
quarters In  Hanoi.  The  Air  Defense  Head- 
quarters are  there  too.  These  are  the  kinds  of 
targets,  for  example,  that  we  hit  all  the  time 
In  World  War  11.  And  all  I'm  suggesting  Is 
that  we  use  the  same  kind  of  targets  in  North 
Vietnam." 

"So  why  don't  we?"  I  asked. 
"Well,  that  question  defeats  me.  Of  course, 
in  Washington,  the  big  bugaboo  they  talk. 
about  Is  a  fear  that  the  Russians  and  the 
Chinese  will  come  into  the  war.  I  think  that's 
ridiculous!  Our  civilian  planners  In  Wash- 
ington always  refer  to  the  'increased  risk.' 
Now.  I'll  admit  that  there  would  be  some  In- 
creased risk.  But  you  have  to  qualify  that 
risk.  Its  a  one-ln-a-thousand  kind  of 
thing — which  Is  a  heck  of  a  lot  different  than 
If  It  were  one  out  of  two.  Nobody  has  ever 
attempted  either  to  qualify  or  quantify  It. 
And  as  you  well  know,  our  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Is  a  great  man  for  quantifications.  He 
quantifies  many  other  things.  Why  not  this 
•  risk? 

"Personally.  I  think  that  the  greatest  risk 
we  ever  took  in  the  war  was  our  Initial  at- 
tack against  the  enemy  In  the  Gulf  of  Ton- 
kin. If  the  Russians  and  Red  Chinese  wanted 
to  come  In  against  us.  that  was  the  time  to 
come.  Obviously,  today.  In  Vietnam,  we're  In 
a  much  t)etter  position  to  fight  the  Russians 
and  the  Chinese  if  they  decided  to  come  Into 
the  war.  But  If  they  were  afraid  to  come  m 
against  us  earlier,  why  would  they  want  to 
come  In  against  us  now?  There  are  too  many 
reasons  against  it. 

"As  far  as  Russia  Is  concerned  she'd  have 
to  bring  her  troops  in  through  Chinese  terri- 
tory— and  obviously,  the  Chinese  wouldn't 
let  Rusilan  troops  come  into  her  territory. 
I  know.  Sure,  China  would  permit  the  Rus- 
sians to  support  the  war — Just  as  she's  doing 
now,  with  supplies  and  instructors.  But  Rus- 
sia couldn't  really  do  much  about  fighting 
us — not  much  more  than  she  could  do  about 
our  confrontaUon  with  her  over  the  Cuban 
missiles. 

"On  the  other  hand,  China  Is  so  occupied 
at  home  that  she  needs  all  the  troops  she's 
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got  just  to  maintain  law  and  order  within 
the  country.  So  when  you  add  these  two 
lacU  together,  I  Just  don't  see  how  there  can 
be  any  chance  at  all  of  those  people  coming 
into  the  war  against  ua." 

If  we  fought  the  war  as  General  Meyers 
feels  It  should  be  fought,  how  long  does  he 
think  It  would  take  to  victory? 

"Well.  I'm  going  to  estimate  this  on  the 
long  side  Intentionally.  It  would  probably  be 
much  shorter  than  this — but  Id  say  we'd 
have  It  over  In  six  months,  at  the  most." 

Hj-pothetlcally.  If  General  Meyers  were 
given  complete  command  of  the  situation, 
what  would  he  do? 

•  In  the  air  war,  I'd  hit  the  North  with 
everything  we  had.  And  In  the  South,  I  would 
give  Westmoreland  the  ground  troops  that 
he  needs  to  win  the  ground  war.  He's  never 
been  given  what  he's  asked  for.  And  I  know 
this,  though  it  never  comes  out  publicly.  I 
know  what  he  thinks:  I've  talked  with  him 
many,  many  times  about  this.  What  we're 
doing  now  violates  every  principle  of  warfare 
that  we  In  the  military  have  ever  known. 
For  comparison  take  the  Israeli-Arab  affair. 
Israel  got  there  'flrstest  with  the  mostest" — 
and  the  war  was  over  in  six  days.  That's  be- 
c;iuse  they  went  all-out. 

You  can't  win  wars  necessarily  by  killing 
people.  You've  got  to  overwhelm  the  enemy. 
And  when  you  overwhelm  him.  you  kill  fewer 
people  than  you  do  by  picking  at  him  day 
after  day — as  we  do  now.  This  has  been  my 
feeling  all  along.  And  Westmoreland  and  the 
Army  people  certainly  feel  the  same  way 
about  this  as  I  do. 

"But  you  never  read  this  In  our  newspap- 
ers This  Is  why  I  feel  so  strongly  about  the 
situation.  It  really  hurts  me  to  see  American 
people  over  there  dying  unnecessarily.  You 
have  to  understand  all  the  little  details — how 
the  targets  are  picked,  for  Instance — to  really 
know  how  closely  this  war  is  being  run  from 
the  White  House  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. Every  target,  of  course.  Is  cleared  with 
the  President.  I  don't  think  the  general  pub- 
lic knows  this. 

•Let  me  give  you  Hn  Illustration:  when 
Lvndon  Johnson  was  sick  with  his  first  op- 
eration a  year  ago.  we  didn't  get  any  new  tar- 
pets  I'll  give  you  the  man's  name  who  told 
me  this,  but  please  don't  use  It.  (It  was 
someone  exceptionally  high  up  In  Govern- 
ment.) I  met  him  in  Vietnam  on  a  visit. 
And  I  asked  him:  Why  aren't  we  getting 
more  air  targets?'  And  he  said:  Gil.  you've 
got  to  remember  the  President  Is  sick — and 
nobody  wants  to  bother  him.'  " 

My  final  Interview  was  with  Brig.  General 
Henry  C.  Huglln.  General  Huglin  is  a  mlli- 
t.iry-politlcal  scholar  and  a  specialist  in 
str.-itegic  warfare.  He  was  Deputy  U.S.  Repre- 
sentfitlve  to  the  NATO  Military  Committee 
and  Standing  Group  from  1959  to  1963.  He  Is  a 
graduate  of  the  National  War  College  and  a 
member  of  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations. 
New  York,  as  well  as  the  Institute  for  Strate- 
gic Studies.  London.  At  present  he  is  Sen- 
ior Military  Scientist  with  TEMPO.  General 
Electric  Company's  Center  for  Advanced 
Studies. 

General  Huglln's  Is  the  objective  scholarly 
approach.  He  feels  that  we're  coming  along 
f.ilrly  well  now  In  the  Vietnam  War — but 
not  well  enough.  He  told  me: 

•  I  think  that  several  years  ago  we  should 
have  put  on  a  lot  more  concentrated  pres- 
sure with  our  air  strikes — and  I  think  that 
would  have  helped  to  defeat  the  enemy. 
Right  now  I  would  like  to  see  the  port  of 
Haiphong  mined — or  closed  off.  And  I  would 
like  to  see  more  overall  pressure  used  against 
Hanoi. 

"I  also  think  that  we  would  have  had  the 
results  we  were  seeking  If  we  hadn't  had  the 
dissent  in  this  country  that  Hanoi  has  mis- 
read Into  thinking  that  they  could  hold  on 
a  little  bit  longer— until  finally  the  dissent- 
ers would  prevail." 

How    about    mainland    China    and    the 
Soviet  Union?"  I  asktd  him. 
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"I'm  not  worried  a  bit  about  them.  Never 
have  been. 

"Why  should  Soviet  Russia  take  us  on  over 
Vietnam,  when  she  didn't  take  us  on  over 
Cuba — where  she  was  directly  concerned? 
And  China — belligerent  though  she  Is  ver- 
bally— has  been  extremely  cautious  In  actual 
actions  wherever  our  Interests  or  commit- 
ments ar«  Involved.  And  rightly  so.  Because 
things  are  so  much  different  now  than  they 
were  during  the  Korean  War — where  we  were 
relatively  weak.  We  are  so  very  much  stronger 
now.  And  China  Isn't  any  stronger  today  than 
she  was  during  the  war  In  Korea.  Politically, 
she's  much  weaker.  The  atom  weapons  that 
she  may  have  don't  make  that  much  differ- 
ence. And  she's  not  about  to  give  us  an  ex- 
cuse to  launch  even  conventional  air  strikes 
against  kev  ln.stallatlons  that  we  would 
choose  to  strike.  Such  as  her  nuclear  re- 
search center  or  her  transportation  system — 
or  anything. 

"We  wouldn't  have  to  fight  a  land  war 
with  China.  And  I  don't  think  we  would 
choose  to  do  It.  So  I  don't  think  there  ever  has 
been  any  real  chance  of  China  coming  into 
the  Vietnam  War— although,  of  course,  a  lot 
of  people  have  been  worried  as  hell  about 
this.  Many  of  these  are  really  thoughtful 
people,  not  merely  peaceniks.  But  they  Just 
don't  assess  the  situation  the  way  I  think 
that  the  Chinese  have  to  assess  it— before 
taking  any  action." 

Thus  General  Huglin.  from  the  scholarly 
point  of  view,  is  In  agreement  with  everyone 
else  I  Interviewed  regarding  the  tenuous 
"risk"  we  would  be  taking  If  we  went  all-out 
to  win  the  war  in  Vietnam.  So  why  don't  we 
win  it? 


America's  Antipoverty  Program:  An  Es- 
sential Part  of  Our  National  Effort  To 
Meet  the  Growing  Crisis  in  the  Cities 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  29,  1968 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson,  in  his  recent  message  to  Con- 
press  on  the  crisis  of  the  cities,  has  asked 
for  $2.18  billion  to  continue  the  war  on 
poverty.  I  certainly  hope  this  Congress 
will  heed  his  request. 

Last  year,  the  President  asked  for  S2.06 
billion  to  combat  poverty.  Unfortunately, 
the  Congress  appropriated  less  than  even 
the  SI. 788  billion  Sargent  Shriver  said 
he  needed  to  carry  out  most  existing  pro- 
grams at  last  year's  levels. 

The  result,  as  we  have  seen  in  recent 
days,  has  been  the  cutback  of  virtually 
every  antipoverty  program  in  the  coun- 
try. Sixteen  Job  Corps  centers  have  been 
closed.  And  good  applications  for  new 
and  necessary  programs  are  being  turned 
down  for  lack  of  funds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  false  economy  to 
shortchange  the  poverty  program.  For 
one  thing,  it  costs  less  to  run  the  war  on 
poverty  than  most  people  think.  Tax- 
payers pay  less  than  2  cents  per  Federal 
tax  dollar  to  keep  the  war  on  poverty 
going.  War  on  poverty  administrative 
costs  at  the  Govei-nment  level  are  just 
about  3  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  the 
program. 

Even  more  important,  the  war  on  pov- 
erty is  not  a  giveaway  but  an  invest- 
ment. It  benefits  not  only  the  poor,  but 
all  of  us.  Each  man-year  of  unemploy- 
ment costs  the  economy  about  $3,000  in 
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lost  wages  or  production,  or  about  $9 
billion  for  some  3  million  unemployed. 
More  than  that,  unemployment  means 
additional  millions  of  dollars  paid  out 
in  welfare  checks. 

The  war  on  poverty  is  the  first  national 
effort  designed  to  move  poor  children 
into  schools,  poor  adults  into  training 
and  jobs,  poor  elderly  citizens  into  use- 
ful, meaningful  lives,  and  to  extend  to 
all  our  30  million  poor  some  of  the  basic 
American  blessings  all  the  rest  of  us 
have  come  to  take  for  granted. 

These  are  the  considerations  I  hope 
we  can  keep  in  mind  when  considering 
this  new  and  important  Presidential 
message,  which  I  include  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  at  this  point : 

The  Crisis  of  the  Cities 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  cities  that  sprang  up  along  the  sea- 
ports, the  river  banks  and  the  prairie  cross- 
roads of  America  were  built  and  grew  with 
pride  and  hope — until  the  early  20th  cen- 
tviry. 

For  several  decades,  now,  the  tide  has  run 
against  the  growth,  strength  and  vitality  of 
cities. 

Today,  America's  cities  are  In  crisis.  This 
clear  and  urgent  warning  rises  from  the 
decay  of  decades — and  is  amplified  by  the 
harsh   realities  of  the  present. 

The  crisis  has  been  long  In  farming.  At 
the  turn  of  the  century.  Lincoln  Steffens 
told  of  "the  shame  of  the  cities."  Jane  Ad- 
dams  spoke  of  "the  vast  numbers  of  the 
cltv's  disinherited." 

Powerful  forces  swept  the  city  after  World 
War  II.  hastening  Its  erosion. 

People  who  could  afford  to  began  moving 
by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  to  new  suburbs 
to  escape  urban  crush  and  congestion.  Other 
hundreds  of  thousands  were  trapped  Inside 
by  a  wall  of  prejudice,  denial,  and  lack  of 
opportunity. 

They  were  Joined  by  still  thousands  more 
from  America's  rural  heartland — the  un- 
skilled and  the  unprepared,  displaced  by 
advances  In  technology.  Their  thirst  was  for 
opportunity,  for  Jobs,  and  for  a  better  life. 
They  found  Instead  a  mirage:  for  stripped 
of  lu  bright  lights,  the  city  for  them  was 
poverty,  unemployment  and  human  misery. 
We  see  the  results  dramatically  In  the  great 
urban  centers  where  millions  live  amid  de- 
caying buildings — with  streets  clogged  with 
traffic;  with  air  and  water  polluted  by  the 
soot  and  waste  of  Industry  which  finds  It 
much  less  expensive  to  move  outside  the  city 
than  to  modernize  within  it:  with  crime 
rates  rising  so  rapidly  each  year  that  more 
and  more  miles  of  city  streeU  become  unsafe 
after  dark;  with  increasingly  Inadequate 
public  services  and  a  smaller  and  smaller  tax 
base  from  which  to  raise  the  funds  to  im- 
prove them. 

But  these  problems  exist  in  hundreds  of 
smaller  towns  and  cities  across  America — 
towns  and  cities  whose  growth  Is  In  numbers 
of  people,  but  not  in  homes,  or  Jobs,  or  public 
services,  or  schools  or  health  facilities  to 
serve  them.  The  result  too  often  is  that  these 
cities  grow  with  decay,  human  misery,  lack 
of  Job  opportunity  and  increasingly  concen- 
trated poverty. 

If  the  promise  of  the  American  city  Is  to 
be  recaptured— If  our  cities  are  to  be  saved 
from  the  blight  of  obsolescence  and  despair — 
we  must  now  firmly  set  the  course  that 
America  will  travel. 

There  is  no  time  to  lose. 

THE    PEOPLE   or   THE   CITY 

The  human  problems  of  the  city  are  stag- 
gering : 

Ghetto  youth  with  little  education,  no 
skills  and  limited  opportunity. 

Citizens  afraid  to  walk  their  streets  at 
night,  and  Justifiably  so. 

Negroes,  Puerto  Rlcans  and  Mexican  Amer- 
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leans  barred  by  prejudice  from  full  partici- 
pation In  the  city's  life. 

nuteracy  and  disease,  a  lack  of  jobs  and 
even  dignity  itaelf — these  are  the  problems 
of  the  city.  Just  as  tu  tenements,  traffic  Jama 
and  rata  are  problems. 

The  city  win  not  be  transformed  until  the 
lives  of  the  least  among  its  dwellers  are 
changed  as  well.  Until  men  whose  days  are 
empty  and  despairing  can  see  better  days 
ahead,  until  they  can  stand  proud  and  know 
their  children's  lives  wUl  be  better  than  their 
own — until  that  day  cornea,  the  city  will  not 
truly  be  rebuilt. 

That  Is  the  momentous  and  Inescapable 
truth  we  face  in  this  hour  of  America's  his- 
tory. 

No  single  statement  or  message  can  em- 
brace the  solutions  to  the  city's  problems. 
No  single  program  can  attack  them. 

No  one  can  say  how  long  It  will  take,  or 
how  much  of  our  fortune  will  eventually  be 
conunltted.  For  the  problems  we  are  deal- 
ing with  are  stubborn,  entrenched  and  slow 
to  yield. 

But  we  are  moving  on  them — now — 
through  more  than  a  hundred  programs, 
long  and  short  range,  making  financial  com- 
mitments-of   more   than  $33   billion  to   the 


THE  WOaK  so  FAB 

The  last  several  years  have  witnessed  a  re- 
markable record  of  legislative  achievement — 
and  most  of  It  has  borne  on  the  problems 
of  the  cities. 

We  struck  down  discrimination  In  Job  op- 
portunities, public  accommodations,  and 
voting  In  the  Civil  Rlghu  Acts  of  1964  and 
1965. 

We  provided  Job  training  for  nearly  two 
million  disadvantaged  men  and  women  who 
now  have  the  skills  to  support  themselves 
and  their  families  with  dignity  and  self-re- 
spect 

We  cut  through  a  century  of  opposition 
and  controversy  to  help  the  poor  school  child 
with  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965. 

We  brought  healing  and  health  to  the 
elderly  and  th';  poor  through  Medicare  and 
Medicaid. 

We  moved  ta  help  combat  the  pollution 
that  poisons  a  city's  air  and  fouls  Its  waters. 
And.  with  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964.  we  finally  embarked  on  a  concen- 
trated effort  to  eliminate  poverty  in  this 
nation.  That  landmark  measure  has  helped 
to  change  the  lives  of  6  million  Americans. 
These  programs  have  brought  hope  to 
I)eople  in  every  city  and  town  in  America. 
Children  from  the  slums  find  a  new  chance 
to  succeed  through  Head  Start  Poor  teen- 
agers earn  their  first  paychecks  through  a 
NelghlK)rhood  Youth  Corps  program  and  stay 
in  school.  Needy  young  men  and  women, 
whose  talents  might  once  have  been  their 
life's  frustration,  go  on  to  college  through 
Upward  Bound.  Men  find  self-respect  and 
good  Jobs  through  work  training  programs. 
Half  a  million  volunteers  are  engaged  in  a 
mission  of  service  to  the  destitute  of  their 
communities.  More  than  6  million  Ameri- 
cans have  been  lifted  out  of  poverty. 

But  almost  29  million  citizens  still  re- 
main in  poverty. 

If  the  problems  of  the  city  are  to  be  solved, 
there  can  be  no  retreat  In  the  War  on  Pov- 
erty. It  must  be  pressed,  with  renewed  em- 
phasis on  the  most  critical  needs  of  the 
p>oor — job  opportunities  and  education  for 
the  young,  and  the  chance  to  Join  In  coopera- 
tive self-help  efforts  to  Improve  their  own 
lives,  as  well  as  to  participate  In  the  broader 
community  attack  on  poverty. 

Last  year  the  Congress  extended  the  life 
of  the  poverty  program  for  two  years — but  it 
appropriated  only  91.77  billion,  some  1290 
million  less  than  we  sought. 

For  Fiscal  1969,  I  recommend  appropria- 
tions to  the  full  level  of  Confrressional  au- 
thorization— $2.1S  billion — /or  the  anti-pov- 
erty program. 
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All  of  these  measures  help  the  people 
who  live  In  our  cities. 

They  are  new  programs,  and  only  now  are 
they  beginning  to  take  hold  In  Improving 
lives  of  men.  women  and  children. 

With  other  proposals  I  have  made  to  Con- 
gress thU  year — for  open  housing,  for  safe 
streeu.  for  gun  control,  for  600.000  new.  pri- 
vate sector  Job  opportunities  for  the  hard- 
core unemployed,  for  l)etter  education — we 
can  further  protect  and  Improve  the  lot  and 
the  life  of  the  city  dweller.  __ 

Today,  however.  I  want  to  speak  of  "pro- 
grams designed  especially  for  our  cities — 
of  shelter  for  Its  citizens  and  plans  for  Its 
revltallzatlon.  This  message,  too.  Is  for  men 
and  their  families.  For  our  lives  are  pro- 
foundly affected  by  the  environment  In 
which  we  live,  the  city  In  which  we  work 
and  reside,  the  home  in  which  we  relax  and 
renew  our  strength. 

AN     EVOLtmONAaT     RESPONSE 

Five  Presidents  and  fifteen  Congresses 
have  forged  the  Federal  response  to  the 
problems  of  housing  and  urban  development. 

It  began  in  1937.  when  Franklin  Roosevelt 
saw  a  third  of  the  nation  Ill-housed.  He  and 
the  75th  Congress  recognized  that  poor  fami- 
lies could  not.  with  their  own  resources,  af- 
ford homes  on  the  private  market,  and  that 
some  form  of  Government  help  was  neces- 
sary If  they  were  to  have  decent  shelter.  The 
result  was  the  historic  legislation  that 
launched   the  Public  Housing  program. 

Twelve  years  later,  with  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949.  President  Truman  and  the  81st  Con- 
gress started  urban  renewal  and  pledged  "as 
soon  as  feasible  ...  a  decent  home  and  a 
suitable  living  environment  for  every  Ameri- 
can family." 

In  the  1954  Housing  Act.  President  Elsen- 
hower and  the  83rd  Congress  expanded  the 
program  of  urban  renewal. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  decade.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  the  87th  Congress  en- 
larged the  Government's  role  to  bring  decent 
houses  Into  the  reach  of  families  with 
moderate  income. 

In  spite  of  these  strides,  when  I  became 
President : 

We  had  a  loose  collection  of  federal  hous- 
ing agencies,  each  operating  programs  In 
Isolation,  not  only  of  each  other  but  also 
of  the  federal  assistance  programs  of  other 
departments. 

Urban  renewal  wm  demolishing  slum  hous- 
ing and  dislocating  people,  but  not  enough 
new  housing  was  being  built  for  those  forced 
to  relocate. 

There  was  little  Interest  in  the  private 
sector — by  builders,  architects  and  engi- 
neers— In  providing  decent  shelter  for  poor 
families,  and  the  public  housing  program  was 
stagnated  In  numbers  and  in  quality 

Our  concern  with  housing,  health  care, 
education,  welfare  and  other  social  services 
was  fragmented  In  the  local  neighborhoods 
where  It  counts. 

Over  the  past  four  years,  you  In  the  Con- 
gress have  approved  our  proposals  to; 

Establish  a  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  bring  scattered  hous- 
ing and  urban  development  programs  to- 
gether and  give  the  American  city  the  cabi- 
net role  It  deserves. 

Begin  a  new  program  of  Rent  Supplements 
to  Increase  the  housing  supply  for  needy 
families.  Built  and  operated  by  private  en- 
terprise, the  portion  of  rent  paid  by  the 
Government  declines  as  the  tenant's  Income 
rises. 

Inaugurate  the  Model  Cities  Program,  the 
first  effort  to  attack  blight  on  a  massive  scale 
and  renovate  entire  neighborhoods,  by  pro- 
viding special  supplementary  grants  to  those 
cities  that  concentrate  the  entire  array  of 
Federal.  State  and  local  programs,  from 
health  to  housing.  In  the  worst  slum  neigh- 
borhoods. 

Even  these  achievements  are  not  sufficient 
to  deal  with  the  crisis  our  cities  face  today. 
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They  do  provide  a  base  on  which  the  pro- 
posals m  this  message  build. 

THE   HOUSING  AND  CEBAN   DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OF 
19SS 

/  propose  the  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1968 — a  charter  of  renewed 
hope  for  the  American  city. 

With  this  Act.  the  Nation  will  set  a  far- 
reaching  goal  to  meet  a  massive  national 
need:  the  construction  of  36  million  new 
homes  and  apartments  over  the  next  10  years. 
Six  million  of  these  will  finally  replace  the 
shameful  substandard  units  of  misery  where 
more  than  20  million  Americans  still  live. 

This  Act  win  authorize  the  construction 
and  rehabilitation  of  2.35  million  housing 
units  with  $2.34  billion  of  contracting 
authority  for  the  first  five  years  of  the  ten 
year  program. 

Under  this  legislation,  we  wUl  in  the  year 
ahead : 

Start  300.000  housing  units  for  more  than 
one  million  citizens  who  need  federal  assist- 
ance to  obtain  decent  housing.  This  Is  triple 
the  rate  of  this  year,  and  more  than  half  the 
number  built  over  the  last  decade. 

Continue  to  restore  the  core  of  our  center 
cities — and  with  that.  Improve  the  lives  of 
nearly  4  million  Americans — through  the 
Model  Cities  Program. 

Sununon  the  talents  and  energies  of  pri- 
vate enterprise  to  the  task  of  housing  low 
Income  families  through  the  creation  of  a 
federally-chartered  private,  profit-making 
housing  partnership. 

Make  Urban  Renewal  a  more  effective  In- 
strument for  reclaiming  neighborhoods, 
through  a  new  neighborhood  development 
program. 

Add  many  thousands  of  construction  Job 
opportunities  In  the  Inner  city. 

Stimulate  the  flow  of  private  credit  for 
home  building  In  the  city  by  providing  flexi- 
ble Interest  ceilings  on  FHA  mortgages  and 
transferring  the  secondary  market  operations 
of  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 
to  private  ownership. 

Help  American  cities  develop  modern  and 
efficient   mass   transit  systems  and  services. 

Offer  the  American  family  an  alternative 
to  crowded  cities  and  sprawling  suburbs, 
through  a  program  to  build  new  communities. 

Improve  planning  for  the  orderly  develop- 
ment of  public  facilities  for  urban  areas. 

Establish  a  base  of  research,  analysis  and 
knowledge  of  urban  areas  so  we  can  make 
better  Informed  decisions  about  the  cities. 

VniAT    IS    REQITIREO 

To  achieve  oiu'  housing  goal,  we  must  move 
from  low  to  high  production. 

We  can  make  that  shift  only  if  the  chal- 
lenge stunmons  the  commitment  of 

The  capital  and  mortgage  finance  mar- 
kets, to  supply  the  private  funds  which  are 
the  lifeblood  of  the  construction  Industry. 
>  These  funds  must  flow  steadily  and  In  in- 
creasing scale. 

The  home  building  industry,  to  tap  an  ex- 
panded Pederally-aaslsted  market  for  private 
low  and  moderate  Income  sales  and  rental 
housing. 

The  genius  of  American  business  to  bring 
to  home  building  Its  skill  and  resources  and 
the  methods  of  modern  technology  so  that 
houses  can  be  built  faster,  lees  expensively 
and  more  efficiently  than  ever  before. 

American  labor,  which  has  pledged  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  skilled  manpower  without 
discrimination. 

Government  at  all  levels,  to  Improve  the 
working  relaUonshlps  with  each  other,  and 
with  the  builders,  lenders,  and  low  Income 
families  who  will  be  served  by  this  program. 

.Most  importantly,  the  Congress. 

First,  the  Congress  must  take  steps  now  to 
Insure  strong,  stable  economic  growth  for 
the  nation  as  a  whole  and  the  home  building 
Industry  In  particular. 

Once  again  I  call  upon  the  Congress  to  pass 
the  anti-inflation  tax  which  I  recommendei 
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It  was  developed  by  some  of  the  country's 
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to  keep  that  from  happening 
Second,  I  urge  the  Congress  to  enact  the 


they 

3.  Authorize  72,500  units  under  the  Rent 
fatr'housing  legislation  recommended  repeat-  Supplement  Program  to  provide  shelter  for 
cdlv  by  this  Administration.  almost  250,000  poor  Amencans.  In  fiscal  1969, 

Third.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  renew,  fully      3.S.OO0  dwelling  units  will  be  started  under 
fund  arid  strengthen  the  basic  housing  and      this  program, 
urban  development  legislation  already  on  the         This    program 


HOMES    FOR    AMERICANS 

/  urge  the  Congress  to  enact  a  program  to 
provide  300,000  housing  starts  in  fiscal  1969 
for  the  poor,  the  elderly,  the  handicapped, 
the  displaced,  and  families  with  moderate 
incomes. 
This  program  would: 

1.  Enable  100,000  low-income  families  to 
buy  or  repair  their  own  homes. 

Home  ownership  Is  a  cherished  dream  and 
achievement  of  most  Americans. 

But  It  has  always  been  out  of  reach  of  the 
nation's  low-Income  families. 

Owning  a  home  can  Increase  responsibility 
and  stake  out  a  man's  place  In  his  commu- 
nity. The  man  who  owns  a  home  has  some- 
thing to  be  proud  of  and  good  reason  to  pro- 
tect and  preserve  It. 

With  the  exception  of  the  pilot  program 
I  began  last  year,  low-Income  families  have 
been  able  to  get  Federal  help  In  securing 
shelter  only  as  tenants  who  pay  rent. 

Today  I  propose  a  program  to  extend  the 
benefits  of  home  ownership  to  the  nation's 
needy  families. 

Under  this  program,  the  broad  outline  of 
which  has  already  been  set  forth  In  S.  2700. 
low-Income  families  virtll  be  able  to  buy  mod- 
est homes  financed  and  built  by  the  private 
sector.  These  families  will  devote  what  they 
can  reasonably  afford — a  specified  percentage 
of  their  Income — to  mortgage  payments,  with 
the  Government  paying  the  difference  In 
the  form  of  an  Interest  subsidy.  Under  this 
Interest  subsidy,  the  Federal  Government 
would  pay  all  but  1  percent  of  the  Interest 
on  the  mortgage,  depending  on  the  Income 
o!  the  homebuyer. 

2.  Start  75.000  public  housing  units,  to 
provide  homes  for  300,000  Americans. 

The  Job  Is  to  turn  authorization  to  action — 
by  accelerating  the  processing  of  applica- 
tions, by  moving  quickly  from  commitment 
t.)  construction,  and  by  Involving  private  In- 
dustry fully  under  the  new  Turnkey  concept. 
Under  Turnkey,  a  low-Income  project  can 
be  put  up  In  less  than  half  the  time  tradi- 
tionally required  for  public  housing. 
Turnkey  frees  the  builder  from  compll 


program  Is  simple  in  outline — to  en- 
courage t!ie  city  to  develop  and  carry  out  a 
total  strategy  to  meet  the  human  and  physi- 
cal problems  left  In  the  rubble  of  a  neighbor- 
hood's decay. 

That  strategy,  which  Model  Cities  spurs 
through  special  grants,  is  to  bring  to  a  dying 
area  health  care  services,  as  well  as  houses; 
better  schools  and  education,  as  well  as  re- 
paved  streets  and  Improved  n'.ass  transit; 
opportunities  for  work,  as  well  as  open  space 
for  recreation. 

This  program  is  now  in  its  early  stages. 
Sixty-three  cities  are  drawing  their  plans  to 
reclaim  the  blighted  neighborhoods  where  4 
million  Americans  live.  By  this  summer,  a 
second  group  of  cities  will  begin  their 
planning. 

Last  year,  I  requested  full  funding  of  the 
amount  authorized  for  Model  Cities — 9662 
million.  But  the  Congress  approved  less  than 
half  that  amount. 

To  the  cities  of  this  land,  that  cut  came  as 
a  bitter  disappointment. 

In  the  cities'  struggle  for  survival,  we  dare 
not  disappoint  them  again.  We  must  demon- 
strate that  they  can  rely  on  continued  Fed- 
eral support. 

I   recommend   $2.5   billion   for   the   Model 


which  holds  so  much 
promise  for  the  poor  families  of  America,  has 
been  underfunded  by  the  Congress.  Last 
year,  we  sought  $40  million  In  annual  pay- 
ment authority.  The  Congress  granted  only 
$10  million. 

Rent  Supplements  Is  a  free-enterprise  pro- 
gram, strongly  endorsed  by  the  home  build- 
ing, real  estate,  and  Insurance  Industries 
which  have  responded  enthusiastically  to 
this  new  approach  to  low-Income  housing. 
It  contains  Incentives  for  escape  from  pov- 
erty, while  creating  modest,  but  decent  shel- 
ter for  those  In  poverty. 

If  we  are  to  match  our  concern  for  the 
cities  with  our  commitments,  this  program 
must  be  adequately  funded. 

;  recommend  $65  million  in  authority  for 
the  Rent  Supplement  Program  for  Fiscal 
1969. 

4.  Begin  to  build  90,000  rental  housing 
units  for  360,000  members  of  moderate  in- 
come families. 

A  program  to  provide  housing  for  families      Cities    special    grants    over    the    next    three 
with  Incomes  too  high  to  qualify  for  public     years: 
housing,    but    too    low    to    afford    standard 
housing  began  In  1961. 

This  Is  a  below  market  Interest  rate  pro- 
gram known  as  "221(d)  (3)."  It  serves  fami- 
lies earning  between  $4,000  and  $8,000  a  year. 
After  5  years  of  testing,  we  are  ready  now 
to  move  this  program  Into  full  production. 
But  first  we  must  improve  It. 
/  recommend  legislation  to  strengthen  the 
financial   tools   under   which    the   moderate 
income  rental  housing  program  operates. 

Under  this  legislation,  capital  financing 
would  be  shifted  to  the  private  sector,  and 
the  Government  would  Increase  its  support 
by  providing  assistance  to  reduce  rents  to 
levels  moderate  Income  families  can  afford. 
Now  the  Government  provides  financial 
support  for  loans  at  3  percent  interest.  Un- 
der this  new  arrangement,  the  private  sector 
would  make  loans  at  market  rates.  The  Gov- 
ernment would  make  up  the  difference  be- 
tween the  market  rate  of  Interest  and  1  per- 
cent. The  loans  would  remain  In  private 
hands. 

TO    HELP   THE    NONPROFIT    SPONSOR 


$500  million  for  fiscal  1969. 

$1    billion  each   for  fiscal   1970  and   19/1. 

In  addition,  for  fiscal  1969  I  recommend 
$500  million  in  appropriations  for  urban 
renewal  solely  related  to  the  Model  Cities  pro- 
gram. This  Includes  full  funding  for  a  $350 
million  increase  In  the  authorization. 

The  total  funds  needed  to  move  the  Model 
Cities  program  forward  In  fiscal  1969  are  $1 
billion. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  fund  fully  this  vital 
requset  for  the  people  who  live  In  America's 
worst  urban  neighborhoods. 

URBAN    RENEWAL 

Urban  Renewal  Is  the  weapon  that  deals 
primarily  with  the  physical  side  of  removing 
blight.  An  essential  component  of  the  Model 
Cities  Program,  it  Is  a  major  Instrument  of 
reform  In  Its  own  right. 

Last  year,  nearly  900  American  communi- 
ties were  reclaiming  inner  city  land  under 
urban  renewal. 

Last  year,  the  Congress  appropriated  $750 
million  for  Urban  Renewal  In  Fiscal  1969. 

To  give  communities  sufficent   lead   time 


Many   housing  projects  are  sponsored   by     for  planning,   I   recommend   that   the  Con 
non-profit   organizations — Including   church     g^ess  appropriate  now  $1.4  billion  for  fiscal 
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ualtes    his    Initiative    to    develop    Imaglna 
live   and   well-designed   buildings   at   lower 
cost. 

We  have  already  extended  the  Turnkey 
concept  to  enable  private  Industry  not  only 
to  build  low-Income  housing  developments, 
but  also  to  manage  them. 

Some  Public  Housing  projects  built  In  the 
past — when  the  challenge  was  simply  to  get 
units  In  place — refiect  a  tastleless  conformity, 
and  an  Indifference  to  community  amenities 


stances  these  groups  lack  the  technical  and 
financial  know-how  which  modern  construc- 
tion demands. 

Their  efforts  are  in  the  best  Interests  of 
this  nation,  and  the  nation  should  help  them. 

/  propose  legislation  to  provide  needed 
technical  assistance  and  skills  to  the  non- 
profit sponsors  of  our  housing  programs. 

Through  grants,  loans,  and  technical  as- 
sistance, this  program  will  help  smaU  private 


970. 

Even  at  these  higher  appropriation  levels, 
under  existing  law  Urban  Renewal  will  not 
operate  at  sufficient  speed  to  overtake  the 
decay  of  our  cities. 

The  lag  between  a  community's  decision  to 
rebuild  a  neighborhood  and  the  breaking  of 
ground  Is  far  too  long.  Urgent  neighborhood 
needs  go  unmet,  awaiting  the  development 
and  approval  of  a  total  plan  for  an  entire 
area. 

We  must  begin  now  to  make  urban  renewal 
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and  planners  to  achieve  higher  design  stand 
ards  for  public  housing  developments.  We 
know  new  projects  can  be  pleasant  places  to 
live,  reflecting  the  needs  of  human  beings, 
with  attention  to  comfort  and  convenience. 
Our  concern  must  be  not  only  with  the 


low  Income  housing. 

THE    BLIGHTED    NEIGHBORHOOD 

Model  Cities 
The  slum  Is  not  solely  a  wasteland  of  brick 
and  mortar.  It  Is  also  a  place  where  hope 


Neighborhood  Development  Program   under 
Urban  Renewal. 

This  legislation  would  permit  detailed 
planning  and  execution  to  proceed  segment 
by  segment  In  an  urban  renewal  area.  Under 
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its  quality  as  well. 

/  propose  a  $20  million  program  to  pro- 
mote improved  tenant  services  in  public 
housing  developments. 

With  these  funcU,  we  can  enable  those 
who  live  In  public  housing  to  take  better 
advantage  of  Job,  health  and  education  op- 
portunities. 


and  lingers  long. 

Just  as  the  problem  of  the  slum  Is  many- 
faced,  so  must  the  effort  to  remove  It  be 
many-sided. 

The  Model  Cities  program  gave  us  the 
tools  to  carry  forward  the  nation's  first  com- 
prehensive concentrated  attack  on  neighbor- 
hood decay. 


tatlon  can  begin  on  any  portion  of  the  area 
to  be  renewed  until  it  Is  ready  to  begin 
throughout  the  entire  area. 

With  this  Neighborhood  Program,  cities  can 
start  work  quickly  on  the  moet  pressing  prob- 
lems that  are  to  be  renewed,  with  the  em- 
phasis on  the  construction  of  new  and  re- 
habilitated bousing. 
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MKKTINO   THK    INSUKANC*   CmlSIS   OF   OUm   CITimS 

Insurance  protection  Is  a  basic  necessity  for 
the  property  owner.  But  for  .the  resident  of 
the  city's  Inner  core  and  the  local  business- 
man who  serves  him,  protection  has  long 
been  dlfllcult  to  obtain. 

The  problem  has  been  heightened  by  civil 
disorder  or  Its  threat. 

Last  August  I  established  a  Special  Panel 
to  seek  the  solutions  to  this  problem.  The 
Panel,  headed  by  Governor  Richard  Hughes 
of  New  Jersey,  offered  a  clear  example  of  how 
the  States,  Industry  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  Join  In  a  constructive  effort. 

The  Panel  looked  deeply  Into  the  property 
owner's  dilemma,  and  reported : 

"Society  cannot  erase  the  suffering  of  the 
Innocent  victims  of  Are.  windstorm,  theft, 
or  riot.  But  It  can  at  least  provide  the  op- 
portunity to  obtain  Insurance  to  safeguard 
their  capital,  and  thereby  prevent  a  disas- 
trous occurrence  from  becoming  a  perma- 
nent tragedy." 

The  Panel  recommended  a  comprehensive 
program  of  mutually  supporting  actions  by 
the  insurance  Industry,  the  States,  and  the 
Federal  Government. 

My  .advisers  and  I  have  reviewed  the 
Panels  proposals  carefully.  We  believe  they 
are  sound!' 

Accordingly.  I  call  upon  the  Insurance  In- 
dustry to  take  the  lead  In  establishing  plans 
In  all  States  to  assure  all  property  owners 
fair  access  to  insurance.  These  plans  will 
end  the  practice  of  "red-llnlng'"  neighbor- 
hoods and  eliminate  other  restrictive  activi- 
ties. They  will  encourage  property  improve- 
ment and  loss  prevention  by  responsible 
owners. 

I  call  upon  the  States  to  cooperate  with 
the  Industry  and.  where  necessary,  to  orga- 
nize Insurance  pools  and  take  other  steps  to 
cover  urban  core  properties.  These  measures 
will  assure  that  all  responsible  property  own- 
ers can  obtain  Insurance,  and  provide  a 
method  of  spreading  equitably  throughout 
the  Insurance  industry  risks  that  no  single 
Insurer  would  otherwise  accept. 

/  recommend  that  the  Congress  establish, 
a  cooperative  Federal-State-Industry  pro- 
gram by  chartering  a  Sational  Insurance  De- 
i-elopment  Co'poration  within  the  Depart- 
ment  of  Housing  and    Urban   Development. 

This  Corporation  will  bring  together  all 
those  vitally  Interested  In  the  Inner  city  In- 
surance problem — members  of  the  public, 
state  Insurance  regulators  and  other  state 
officials.  Insurance  Industry  representatives, 
and  Interested  Federal  agencies. 

The  Corporation  will  perform  a  number  of 
vital  functions  In  support  of  the  actions  of 
private  industry  and  the  states  to  assure  ade- 
quate property  insurance  In  all  areas  of  our 
nation's  cities. 

Through  the  sale  of  reinsurance  against 
the  risk  of  civil  disorders,  the  Corporation 
will  marshall  the  resources  of  the  Insurance 
Industry  and  add  to  this  backing  of  the 
states  and  the  Federal  Government.  Without 
this  reinsurance,  many  Insurers  and  state 
Insurance  regulators  do  not  believe  the  in- 
dustry can  move  forward  to  provide  adequate 
property  Insurance  In  urban  areas. 

This  program  will  assist  the  Insurance  In- 
dustry and  the  States  to  offer  adequate  prop- 
erty insurance  for  the  Inner  cities.  Through 
reinsurance,  the  program  can  help  the  States 
provide  for  the  contingency  of  any  large 
emergency  losses. 

For  those  companies  who  participate  in 
this  program,  /  recommend  tax  deferral 
measures,  proposed  by  the  Panel,  to  increase 
the  industry's  capacity  to  insure  homes  and 
businesses  in  the  center  city. 

This  program  will  encourage  insurance 
companies  to  Increase  their  reserves  to  cover 
unusual  losses.  Any  deferred  taxes  will  be  in- 
vested in  appropriate  Government  securities, 
so  that  no  Federal  revenues  will  be  lost  by  the 
tax  deferral  unless  unusual  losses  do  occur. 

Insurance  Is  vital  to  rebuilding  our  citlea. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

It  Is  a  cornerstone  of  credit.  It  can  provide 
a  powerful  incentive  for  homeowners  and 
businessmen  to  rehabilitate  their  own  prop- 
erty and  thereby  improve  the  community. 

THE     PKrVATK     SECTOR 

The  Federal  role — a  quarter  of  a  century 
In  the  making — Is  designed  to  assure  that 
every  citizen  will  be  decently  housed. 

The  Government's  concern  is  to  stimulate 
private  energy  and  local  action — to  provide 
capital  where  needed,  to  guarantee  financing, 
to  offer  assistance  that  encourages  planning 
and  construction. 

The  real  Job  belongs  to  local  government 
and  the  private  sector — the«homebuilder,  the 
mortgage  banker,  the  contractor,  the  non- 
profit sponsor,  the  Industrialist  who  now 
sees  in  the  challenge  of  the  cities  a  new  op- 
portunity (or  American  business. 

All  of  the  programs  I  have  outlined  in  this 
message  are  directed  toward  the  deeper  In- 
volvement of  the  private  sector.  That  in- 
volvement must  match  the  massive  dimen- 
sion of  the  urban  problem. 

What  is  needed  is  a  new  partnership  be- 
tween business  and  Government.  The  first 
outlines  of  that  partnership  are  already 
visible. 

We  see  It  in: 

The  recent  undertaking  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  to  Improve  the  landlord- 
tenant  laws — now  more  medieval  than 
modern — and  to  attack  other  legal  problems 
In  our  urban  centers. 

The  commitment  of  318  of  the  nation's 
life  insurance  companies  to  Invest  (I  billion 
of  their  capital  In  low-Income  housing. 

Within  the  next  several  days,  the  Savings 
and  Loan  Associations  and  the  Mutual  Sav- 
ings Bank  of  this  nation  will  announce  their 
plans  to  Intensify  the  investment  of  their 
capital  for  similar  purposes. 

NATIONAL     HOUSING    PARTNERSHIPS 

How  can  the  productive  power  of  Amer- 
ica— which  has  mastered  space  and  created 
unmatched  abundance  in  the  marketplace — 
be  harnessed  to  meet  the  most  pressing  un- 
filled needs  of  our  society:  rebuilding  the 
urban  slum? 

Last  June.  I  asked  a  select  Commission  of 
leading  industrialists,  bankers  and  labor 
leaders  to  study  this  question.  That  Com- 
mission, headed  by  Edgar  F.  Kaiser,  has  now 
given  me  an  interim  report  with  many  valu- 
able recommendations. 

Acting  on  the  Commission's  recommenda- 
tion, /  propose  that  the  Congress  authorize 
the  formation  of  privately-funded  partner- 
ships that  will  join  private  capital  with  busi- 
ness skills  to  help  close  the  low-income  hous- 
ing gap. 

The  Kaiser  Commission  Identified  three 
principal  reasons  why  American  Industry  has 
not  yet  been  attracted  to  the  field  of  low 
and  moderate-income  housing.  The  problems 
and  the  steps  proposed  to  meet  them  are: 
1.  Concentration  of  risk 

The  profitability  of  individual  housing 
projects  varies  widely  and  the  risk  of  loss  on 
any  one  project  Is  high.  The  proposed  na- 
tional partnerships  would  permit  Industrial 
and  financial  firms  to  pool  their  Investments 
and  spread  their  risks  over  a  large  number 
of  projects. 

2.  Rate  of  return 

Substantial  operating  losses  are  usually  in- 
curred in  the  first  10  years  of  a  housing 
project's  life  to  cover  operating  expenses,  in- 
terest and  depreciation. 

By  employing  the  partnership  form  of  or- 
ganization, which  some  building  owners  now 
use,  under  existing  tax  law  these  operating 
losses  can  be  "passed  through"  to  each  in- 
vestor, and  offset  against  the  Investor's  other 
taxable  Income.  This  reduces  the  Investor's 
current  Income  taxes  otherwise  payable,  and 
makes  possible  an  annual  cash  return  on 
Investment  comparable  to  the  average  earn- 
ings of  American  business  in  other  manu- 
facturing enterprises. 
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3.  Management 

The  management  personnel  of  major  cor- 
porations are  inexperienced  In  the  field  cf 
low  Income  housing.  They  cannot  afford  to 
devote  substantial  time  to  occasional  hous- 
ing ventures. 

The  proposed  national  partnerships  would 
be  strongly  financed  organizations,  fully  com- 
mitted to  long  term  activity  in  the  single 
field  of  housing  for  the  poor.  As  such,  the 
proposed  partnerships  should  be  able  to  :it- 
tract  top  flight  management  and  technlr.tl 
experts  on  a  competitive  career  basis. 

The  objective  of  these  partnerships  will  be 
to  attract  capital  from  American  industry 
and  put  that  capital  to  work.  Their  exclusive 
purpose  will  be  to  generate  a  substantl.il 
additional  volume  of  low  and  moderate  in- 
come housing.  They  will  use  the  best  private 
management  talent,  planning  techniques 
and  advanced  methods  of  construction.  They 
will  probe  for  the  savings  Inherent  In  tlie 
latest  technology  and  In  economies  of  scale. 

They  will: 

Participate  in  Joint  ventures  throughout 
the  country  In  partnership  with  local  l.uild- 
ers.  developers  and  Investors. 

Join  with  American  labor  to  open  new  Job 
opportunities  for  the  very  people  their  prot- 
ects will  house. 

Participate  in  our  existing  and  proposer! 
federal  programs  for  assisting  low  and  mcd- 
erate-income  housing  projects  on  the  s.iiue 
basis  as  other  project  sponsors. 

This  new  undertaking  will  begin  with 
one  national  partnership.  We  expect  ih;it 
others  will  follow  as  the  approach  proves 
Itself. 

A  NEW  ERA  IN  HOME  FINANCING 

The  supply  of  credit  Is  not  unllmlipd 
The  nation's  banks.  Insurance  companies, 
pension  funds  and  other  financial  sources 
have  an  obligation  to  their  depositors  and 
shareholders  to  seek  a  fair  and  competitive 
return  for  their  investments. 

To  insure  that  home  financing  remains 
competitive  with  alternative  long-term  in- 
vestment opportunities,  I  recommend  that 
the  Congress: 

Authorize  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  adjust  the  FHA  ir.- 
terest  rate  ceilings. 

Authorize  federal  insurance  of  bond  obli- 
gations issued  by  private  mortgage  com- 
panies or  trusts  holding  sizeable  pools  oi 
FHA-lnsured  and  VA-guaranteed  home 
mortgages. 

Transfer  the  secondary  market  operations 
of  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Associatio:i 
to    completely    private    ownership. 

FHA  interest  rates 

Mortgages  Insured  by  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  and  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration can  by  law  carry  no  more  than  a  6 
percent  Interest  rate.  In  today's  market  this 
Is  no  longer  competitive.  In  practical  terms, 
the  result  is  the  sale  of  mortgages  at  sub- 
stantial discounts. 

Discounts  require  hard  cash  beyond  the 
normal  downpayment.  They  erode  the 
hard-earned  equity  of  a  home-owner  and 
the  profit  margin  of  the  builder  of  new 
housing.  For  when  the  rate  of  return  on 
federally-Insured  mortgages  is  less  than  lend- 
ing institutions  can  obtain  from  other  In- 
vestments, they  require  property-sellers  to 
absorb  discounts.  To  sell  their  homes,  there- 
fore, sellers  realize  less  than  they  originally 
anticipated.  And  when  builders  of  large  proj- 
ects— with  90'",  mortgages  of  $1  or  $2  mil- 
lion, or  more — must  find  additional  hard 
cash  to  pay  deep  discounts,  they  will  defer 
construction  until  the  cash  requirements  are 
reduced. 

As  a  result,  many  a  house  goes  unsold  and 
many  apartment  projects  go  unbuilt  In  a 
deep  credit  squeeze. 

To  assure  a  steady  fiow  of  funds  into  home- 
building.  /  recommend  that  the  Congress 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  adjust  the  FHA  in' 
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terest  rate  ceilings  to  reflect  the  economic 
realities  of  the  financial  markets.  I  have  al- 
ready recommended  a  similar  adjustment  on 
the  interest  rates  for  home  loans  to  veter- 
ans. 

Federally  insured  mortgage  bonds 
Some  private  institutional  and  individual 
investors  have  shunned  Investments  in  home 
mortgages  because  they  could  realize  nearly 
comparable  rates  of  return  In  other  invest- 
ments, and  avoid  the  bookkeeping  and  paper 
work  associated  with  hundreds  of  Individual 
mortgages. 

These  pools  of  savings— In  large  institu- 
tional pension  funds,  private  trusts,  and  oc- 
casionally In  individual  estates — can  be  at- 
tracted to  residential  finance.  It  will  take  a 
new,  marketable  financial  investment,  with 
competitive  yields  and  security.  Such  a 
ijond-type  obligation  can  be  created  to  cover 
federally-insured  mortgages  held  by  private 
mortgage  bankers  or  trusts. 

To  enhance  the  utQ-activene6s  of  such  an 
obligation  to  investors,  and  thus  attract  ad- 
ditional funds  to  the  housing  market,  /  rec- 
ommend that  the  Congress  authorize  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment to  insure  mortgage  bo7ids  that  are 
secured  by  pools  of  FHA-insurcd  and  VA- 
yuaranteed  mortgages. 

Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 

Through  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association,  the  Federal  Government  has 
helped  keep  mortgage  funds  fiowlng  by  buy- 
ing mortgages  when  credit  was  tight  and 
selling  them  when  money  was  plentiful. 

Today.  FNMA  is  a  hybrid,  owned  In  part 
by  private  shareholders,  in  part  by  the  gov- 
ernment, but  managed  by  Government  of- 
ficials. 

This  secondary  market  operation  Is  largely 
a  private  function,  which  ought  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  private  sector — as  the  Con- 
gress has  always  intoided. 

/  propose  legislation  to  transfer  the  sec- 
ondary market  operation  of  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  on  an  orderly 
basis   to  completely   private   ownership. 

This  new  FNMA,  concerned  exclusively 
with  providing  an  Increasing  and  continuous 
flow  of  funds  into  residential  financing  will 
close  an  Important  gap  in  the  existing  net- 
work of  financial  institutions. 

This  change  will  not  affect  the  Govern- 
ment's special  assistance  to  selected  types 
of  mortgages  which  are  not  yet  readily  ac- 
cepted m  the  private  market. 

tJRBAN    TRANSPORTATION 

In  the  modern  city  the  arteries  of  trans- 
portation are  worn  and  blocked.  The  traffic 
jam  has  become  the  symbol  of  the  curse  of 
congestion. 

It  was  only  a  few  years  ago,  however,  that 
we  recognized  this  as  a  national  problem.  In 
signing  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act 
in  1964.  I  said: 

"This  Is  a  many  sided  challenge.  We  can- 
not and  we  do  not  rely  upon  massive  spend- 
ing programs  as  cure-alls.  We  must  Instead 
look  to  closer  cooperation  among  all  levels 
of  government  and  between  both  public  and 
private  sectors  to  achieve  the  prudent  prog- 
ress that  Americans  deserve  and  that  they 
expect." 

Under  this  Act,  we  are 

Aiding  cities  to  draw  the  blueprints  to 
modernize,  expand  and  reorganize  their 
transportation  systems. 

Helping  to  train  specialists  in  the  urban 
transportation  field. 

Advancing  research  to  Improve  the  system 
and  the  service. 

Assisting  communities  to  buy  the  capital 
equipment  and  to  build  terminals  tor  their 
transit  systems. 

We  must  step  up  this  effort. 

In  the  year  ahead,  we  expect  to  increase 
our  grants  to  cities  from  $140  million  to 
tl90  mUUon. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

/  recommend  that  the  Congress  provide 
$230  million  for  fiscal  1970  so  cities  can  begin 
now  to  plan  the  improvement  of  their  mass 
transit  systems  and  service  to  the  people. 

Urban  transportation  is  the  concern  of  our 
two  newest  Departments — Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development,  and  Transportation. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  is  responsible  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  metropolitan  community^and 
transportation  is  an  essential  part  of  that 
effort. 

The  Department  of  Transportation  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  coordination  of  different — 
but  closely  related — modes  of  transportation. 
Moreover,"  research  facilities  bearing  on 
transportation — out  of  which  will  come  the 
transportation  technology  of  tomorrow — are 
concentrated  in  this  Department. 

When  the  Department  of  Transportation 
was  established  in  1966,  the  Congress  re- 
quired both  Secretaries  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  and  Transportation  to 
study  this  problem  and  recommend  the  ar- 
rangement which  would  best  assure  the  Gov- 
ernments  ability  to  meet  the  transportation 
needs  of  America's  urban  citizens. 

On  the  basis  of  their  intensive  study,  and 
their  recommendations,  /  u-ill  shortly  submit 
a  reorgaiiization  plan. 

Transferring  to  the  Department  of  Trans- 
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The  question  is:  How  shall  our  communi- 
ties grow? 

Unless  we  decide  now  for  order  and  pur- 
pose, the  result  will  be  surrender  to  chaos, 
confusion,  ugliness  and  unnecessary  and  ex- 
orbitant cost. 

The  key  to  orderly  growth  Is  planning — 
planning  on   an   area-wide  basis. 

Planning,  both  immediate  and  long-range. 
is  the  function  and  the  responsibility  of  the 
State  and  community.  But  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  long  recognized  the  need  for 
lt6  support. 

That  need  grows  as  the  problem  grows. 

/  urge  the  Congress  to  provide  $55  million 
is  Fiscal  1969  to  assist  planning  for  the 
orderly  growth  of  our  urban  areas,  a  22 
percent  increase  over  last  year. 

So  essential  Is  orderly  development  to  the 
future  of  our  urban  centers  that  we  must 
provide  incentives  to  encourage  It.  In  1966 
the  Congress  authorized — but  did  not  fund — 
such  a  program  of  incentive  grants. 

/  ask  Congre.'is  to  authorize  $10  million  for 
a  program  of  area-wide  Incentive  Grants  in 
Fiscal  1969. 

The  Federal  share  of  a  project  will  in- 
crease by  up  to  20  percent  of  the  costs  of 
projects  of  areawide  significance^if  they  are 
part  of  a  comprehensive  area  plan. 

The  far-sighted  community  which  responds 


portation    the    major    urban    transit    grant,     to  this  incentive  program  will  find  its  bur 
loan,  and  related  research  functions  now  in       ■ 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

Maintaining  ire  the  Department  of  Hou!>ing 
and  Urban  Development  the  leadership  in 
comprehensive  planning  at  the  local  level, 
that  includes  transportation  planning  and 
relates  it  to  broader  urban  development  ob- 
jectives. 

RESEARCH    AND    TECHNOLOGY    FOR    THE    CITIES 

Federally-sponsored  research  has  helped  us 
guard  the  peace,  cure  disease,  and  send  men 
into  space. 

Yet,  we  have  neglected  to  target  its  power 
on  the  urban  condition.  Although  70  per- 
cent of  our  people  live  in  urban  areas,  less 
than  one-tenth  of  one  percent  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's research  budget  has  been  devoted 
to  housing  and  city  problems. 

We  must: 

Learn  how  to  apply  modern  technology 
to  the  construction  of  new  low-Income  homes 
and  the  rehabilitation  of  old  ones. 

Test  these  ideas  in  practice,  and  make  them 
available  to  builders  and  sponsors. 

Look  deep  Into  the  fiscal  structure  of  the 
cities — their  housing  and  building  codes, 
zoning,  and  tax  policies. 

Learn  how  best  the  federal  government 
can  work  with  state  and  local  governments — 
and  how  states  and  local  governments  can 
Improve  their  own  operations. 

Evaluate  our  city  programs,  so  we  can  as- 
sess our  priorities. 

Last  year,  I  sought  the  first  major  appro- 
priations for  urban  research:  $20  million. 
Congress  appropriated  only  half  that  amount. 

/  once  again  propose  a  $20  million  appro- 
priation for  urban  technology  and  research. 


dens    lighter   in    providing    hospitals,    roads, 
sewage  systems,  schools  and  libraries. 

NEW    COMMUNITIES 

Over  the  next  decade,  40  million  more 
Americans  will  live  In  cities. 

Where  and  how  will  they  all  live?  By  crowd- 
ing further  into  our  dense  cities?  In  new  lay. 
ers  of  sprawling  suburbia?  In  Jerry-built  strip 
cities  along  new  highways? 

Revitalizing  our  city  cores  and  improving 
our  expanding  metropolitan  areas  will  go  far 
toward  sheltering  that  new  generation.  But 
there  Is  another  way  as  well,  which  we  should 
encourage  and  support.  It  Is  the  new  com- 
munity, freshly  planned  and  built. 

These  can  truly  be  the  communities  of  to- 
morrow— constructed  either  at  the  edge  of 
the  city  or  farther  out.  We  have  already  seen 
their  birth.  Here  In  the  nation's  capital,  on 
surplus  land  once  owned  by  the  Government, 
a  new  community  within  the  city  Is  spring- 
ing up. 

In  other  areas,  other  communities  are  be- 
ing built  on  farm  and  meadow  land.  The  con- 
cept of  the  new  community  Is  that  of  a 
balanced  and  beautiful  community — not  only 
a  place  to  live,  but  a  place  to  work  as  well.  It 
will  be  largely  self-contained,  with  light  in- 
dustry, shops,  schools,  hospitals,  homes, 
apartments  and  open  spaces. 

New  communities  should  not  be  built  in 
any  set  pattern.  They  should  vary  with  the 
needs  of  the  people  they  serve  and  the  land- 
scapes of  which  they  are  a  part. 

Challenge  and  hard  work  await  the 
founders  of  America's  new  communities: 

Careful  plans  must  be  laid. 

Large  parcels  of  land  must  be  acquired. 

Large  investments  in  site  preparation,  roads 


This  will  assist  the  universities  and  private     and  services  must  be  made  before  a  single 


institutions    of    America   to   carry   out    the 
studies  so  crucially  needed. 

These  funds,  along  with  those  from  other 
Government  agencies,  will  also  help  launch 
the  new  Urban  Institute,  which  I  recently 
recommended.  This  Is  a  private  non-profit 


home  can  be  built  and  sold. 

The  development  period  Is  long,  and  re- 
turn on  Investment  is  slow. 

But  there  is  also  a  great  opportunity  for, 
as  well  as  a  challenge  to,  private  enterprise. 

The  Job  is  one  for  the  private  developer. 


research  corporation  formed  to  create  a  bank     But  he  will  need  the  help  of  his  Government 
of  talent  to  analyze  the  entire  range  of  city     at  every  level. 


problems. 

PLANNING    FOR    THE    FtTrURE 

A  passenger  on  an  airline  fljrlng  from 
Miami  to  Boston  is  rarely  out  of  sight  of  city 
lights  below. 

As  our  urban  areas  expand,  the  citizen's 
sense  of  community  broadens.  He  may  live  In 
one  locality,  work  in  another  and  seek  leisure 
in  stlU  another. 

The  face  of  the  landscape  Is  changing  with 
our  growth. 


In  America — where  the  question  is  not  so 
much  the  standard  of  living,  but  the  quality 
of  life — these  new  communities  are  worth 
the  help  the  Government  can  give. 

/  propcme  the  New  Communities  Act  of 
1968. 

For  the  lender  and  developer,  this  Act  will 
provide  a  major  new  financing  method. 

A  Federally-guaranteed  "cash  flow"  de- 
benture will  protect  the  Investment  of  pri- 
vate backers  of  new  communities  at  com- 
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petltlve  rates  of  retxun  At  the  same  time. 
It  will  free  the  developer  from  the  necewlty 
to  make  large  paymenU  on  his  debts,  until 
cash  returns  flow  from  the  sale  of  developed 
land  for  housing,  shops  and  industrial  sites. 
For  the  local  and  State  government,  the 
Act  will  offer  Incentives  to  channel  Jointly- 
financed  programs  for  public  facilities  Into 
the  creation  of  new  communities.  The  incen- 
tives will  take  the  form  of  an  increased  Fed- 
eral share  in  these  programs. 

A   SINSE   or  PLACX   AND   Pt7«FOSK 

■A  city."  Vachel  Undsay  wrote.  "U  not 
bullded  in  a  day." 

Nor— we  know  well— wtll  Its  problems  be 
conquered  In  a  day.  For  the  cltys  tides  have 
been  ebbing  for  several  decades.  We  are  the 
inheritors  of  those  tragic  resulw  of  the  city  s 

"sut  we  are  the  ones  who  must  act.  For  us 
that  obllgaUon  Is  inescapable. 

Our  concern  must  be  as  broad  as  the  prob- 
lems of  men-work  and  health,  education  for 
children  and  care  for  the  sick.  These  are  the 
problems  of  men  who  live  in  cities^ And  the 
very  base  of  mans  condition  Is  his  home,  he 
must  find  promise  and  peace  there. 

The  cry  of  the  city,  reduced  to  lu  eaaen- 
tlals.  is  the  cry  of  a  man  for  his  sense  of  place 

^''violS^win  not  bring  this.  But  neither 
should  fear  forestall  it. 

The  challenge  of  changing  the  face  of  the 
city  and  the  men  who  live  there  summons 
us  all-the  President  and  the  Congress  Gov- 
ernors and  Mayors.  The  ^^til'Tr!;^™  unf 
well  into  every  corporate  board  room,  uni- 
versity and  union  headquarters  In  America. 
It  extends  to  church  and  community  groups, 
and  to  the  family  Itself.  The  problem  Is  so 
vast  that  the  answer  can  only  be  forged  by 
responsible  leadership  from  every  sector,  pub- 
lic and  private. 

We  dare  not  fall  to  answer— loud  and  clear. 

To  us.  in  our  day.  falls  the  last  clear  chance 
to  assure  that  America's  cities  will  once 
aaaln  -gleam,  undlmmed  by  human  tears. 

No  one  can  doubt  that  the  hour  is  late. 

No  one  can  understate  the  magnitude  of 
the  work  that  should  be  done. 

No  one  can  doubt  the  costs  of  talk  and 
little  action. 

A«  we  respond  to  the  cities  problem*— to 
the  problems  caused  by  the  accumulated 
debris  of  economic  stagnation,  physical  decay 
and  discrimination— let  us  recall  and  re- 
affirm the  reasons  for  our  national  strength: 
unity  growth  and  individual  opportunity. 

And  recalling  these  truths,  let  us  go  for- 
ward as  one  nation  In  common  purpose 
joined,  to  change  the  face  of  our  cities  and 
to  end  the  fear  of  those— rich  and  poor 
aiijce — who  call  them  home. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Th«  White  Hoos«.  February  22. 1968. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  Nlxon.  as  reported  Wednesday,  holds  a 
commanding  lead  (his  widest  *f)  date)  as  the 
top  choice  of  both  Republicans  and  Inde- 
pendents for  the  1968  presidential  nomina- 
tion. Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller  of  New  York 
Is  the  runner-up  with  both  groups. 

Although  Mr.  Nlxon  has  registered  Impres- 
sive gains  on  President  Johnson  since 
January,  his  support  falls  short  of  his 
November  showing  when  he  ran  4  percentage 
points  ahead  of  the  President 

The  public's  atutudes  ahout  the  course  of 
the  war  and,  specifically,  the  President's 
handling  of  It.  are  closely  related  to  the 
changing  tide  of  political  sentiment  and  may 
well  be  the  decisive  factor  In  the  election 
this  fall. 

When  confidence  in  the  President's  Viet- 
nam policies  falUrs.  his  political  standing 
suffers.  Last  October,  for  example,  when  the 
proportion  who  approved  of  President  John- 
son's handling  of  the  Vietnam  situation  was 
at  a  relatively  low  point.  Richard  Nlxon  ran 
ahead  of  the  President. 

The  President  moved  ahead  of  Mr.  Nlxon 
however,  as  optimism  over  the  war  Increased 
during  the  closing  weeks  of  1967  and  the  first 
weeks  of  1968. 

The  following  question  was  put  to  a  care- 
fully-drawn sample  of  registered  voters  in 
a  survey  conducted  In  early  February: 

"Suppose  the  presidential  election  was 
l>elng  held  today.  If  Richard  Nlxon  were  the 
Republican  candidate  and  Lyndon  Johnson 
were  the  Democratic  candidate,  which  would 
you  like  to  see  win?  " 

The  following  table  gives  the  latest  resulU 
and  tiM  trend  over  the  last  three  months- 
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NixoB  Palls  Even  With  Johnson 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF   PENNSTLVAlflA 

n*  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  29.  196S 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  fny  re- 
marks In  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  Pittsburgh,  Pa- 
Press  of  February  25,  1968: 
The  Oaixxjt  Poll:  N«on  Pttlls  Even  Wrrn 
Johnson 
(By  George  Gallup) 

PMNcrroN.  N.J.— Richard  NUon  has 
drawn  even  with  President  Johnson  In  the 
latest  test  of  elecUon  strength  after  having 
trailed  the  President  by  a  sizable  margin  In 
a  survey  conducted  prior  to  the  Red  ofTenslve 
In  Vietnam. 


and  Mayor  John  Lindsay  of  New  Tork  over 
the  sanitation  strike. 

Gov.  Rockefeller  has  been  widely  criticized 
for  bypassing  New  York's  Taylor  law  which 
prohlblu  strikes  by  public  employees. 

In  view  of  these  developments  the  latest 
Rockefeller-Johnson  results  may  not  accu- 
rately mirror  current  attitudes.  They  do, 
however,  reliably  Indicate  the  Impact  of  Uie 
Wallace  candidacy  on  Gov.  Rockefeller. 

Gov.  Rockefeller  runs  a  stronger  race 
against  Mr.  Johnson  than  does  Mr.  Nlxon, 
and  leads  by  a  46  to  41  per  cent  vote  with  13 
per  cent  undecided. 

Gov.  Rockefeller  leads  the  President  by  40 
per  cent  to  37  per  cent,  with  13  per  cent 
for  Mr.  Wallace  and  10  per  cent  undecided. 

The  South  accounts  primarily  for  Gov. 
Rockefeller's  losses  n&tlonally.  Mr.  Wallace 
takes  away  twice  as  many  votes  from  him  lu 
this  region  as  he  does  from  President  John- 
son. 
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Another  factor  that  could  also  greatly  affect 
this  year's  race — and  one  that  Is  causing 
mounting  concern  In  both  Republican  and 
Democratic  circles — Is  the  candidacy  of  ex- 
Gov.  George  C.  Wallace  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Wal- 
lace, who  Is  running  on  the  American  Inde- 
pendent Party  ticket,  hopes  to  place  his  name 
on  the  ballot  In  48  states. 

If  Mr.  Wallace  should  win  enough  states 
to  deny  either  major  party  a  majority  of  elec- 
toral votes  (270),  the  Constitution  requires 
that  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  decide 
the  winner  on  a  straight  allocation  of  one 
vote  for  each  state  delegation  in  the  newly- 
elected  Congress. 

If  Wallace  succeeds  In  bringing  this  about, 
he  says  he  will  seek  a  "covenant"  with  one 
of  the  candidates  and  throw  his  votes  to  the 
man  who  agrees  to  support  his  policies. 

To    test   Mr.    Wallace's   strength,    he   was 
matched    against    President    Johnson    and* 
Richard  NUon  in  a  three-way  trial  heat. 

The  Alabamlan,  who  draws  11  per  cent  of 
the  vote  nationally  In  such  a  test  and  25  per 
cent  of  the  vote  in  the  South,  is  found  to 
hurt  both  major  party  candidates  about 
equally. 

With  Wallace  In  the  race.  President  John- 
son and  Richard  Nlxon  each  lost  3  percentage 
points  nationally  and  the  race  remains  a 
sUndoff.  The  losses  for  both  men  are  great- 
est in  the  South. 

Here  are  the  results  of  the  3-way  race: 

Percent 

Johnson    ^9 

Nlxon 39 

Wallace  ^^ 

Undecided    11 

Preeent  survey  evidence  indicates  that  Mr. 
Wallace  would  take  away  more  votes  from 
Gov.  RockefeUer  of  New  York  than  from  Mr. 
NUon. 

The  latest  survey  was  completed  J\ist  prior 
to  the  recent  clash  between  Got.  Rockefeller 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  MESKILL 

or   CONNECTICDT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  29.  1968 

Mr.  MESKILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 27,  the  New  Britain  Herald,  one  of 
Cormectlcut's  best  and  most  responsible 
dally  newspapers,  gave  voice  to  area 
concern  about  the  quality  of  Informa- 
tion given  to  the  Congress  and  the  Amer- 
ican public  prior  to  enactment  of  the 
Tonkin  resolution. 

I  believe  this  editorial  deserves  the 
attention  of  every  Member  of  this  body. 

The  Tonkin  Hearings 

The  air  war  against  North  Vietnam  dates 
to  the  Tonkin  Gulf  Incidents.  On  August  2 
and  4  of  1964,  North  Vietnamese  gunboats 
attacked  two  United  SUtes  destroyers.  lu 
reprisal.  President  Johnson  ordered  air  at- 
tacks against  the  North  Vietnamese  main- 
land. The  bombing  of  the  north  had  begun. 

It  13  quite  clear  that  until  last  week,  the 
American  public  was  never  fully  told  tiie 
story  of  what  happened  on  those  fateful  days 
In  1964.  We  were  told  only  that  the  destroyers 
were  on  routine  patrol,  in  International 
waters,  and  were  subject  to  unprovoked  gun- 
boat attack. 

Last  week,  testimony  given  In  private  ses- 
sions of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, disclosed  that  there  were  dimensions 
to  the  Tonkin  Gulf  incidents  which  tend  to 
put  the  whole  affair  Into  a  sUghUy  different 
light  than  we  have  all  previously  understood. 

Secretary  McNamara's  testimony  indicated, 
for  instance,  that  there  was  something  more 
than  "routine"  about  the  destroyers'  activi- 
ties. Use  of  sophisticated  radar,  for  example, 
would  suggest  informatlon-flndlng  missions 
Ftirther.  there  are  indications  that  the  de- 
stroyers had  been  ordered  to  cruise  In  such  a 
way  as  to  divert  North  Vietnamese  attention 
from  other  activities  to  the  south. 

None  of  that  testimony  tended  to  change 
the  basic  facts  of  the  gunboats'  attacks  on 
our  ships.  But  It  did  tend  to  raise  questions. 
serious  questions,  such  as:  Did  the  Defense 
Department  overreact  to  the  situation? 

But  even  more  significant  is  the  realiza- 
tion, belated  as  It  may  be,  that  both  the 
Senate's  action  on  "Tonkin  Resolution."  and 
the  national  attitude  toward  the  events  of 
that  fateful  month,  were  based  on  incom- 
plete information.  This  Is  really  the  nub  of 
the  criticism.  It  Is  sheer  speculation  to  as- 
sume that  things  might  have  been  different 
had  the  whole  story  been  known.  But  It  is 
fair  comment  to  remark,  belatedly  as  It  may 
be,  that  the  course  of  history  might  well  have 
been  different. 


The  lesson  we  take  from  these  revelations 
Is  an  old  and  obvious  one.  Our  democracy 
functions  best  when  the  truth  Is  known.  We 
have  ultimate  confidence  In  the  wisdom  of 
the  people  to  make  fair  and  honest  Judg- 
ments when  they  are  fully  informed.  It  is 
when  they  are  told  selected  parts  of  the  story 
that  uncertainty  and  doubt  begin  to  set  In. 

We  can  only  regret  that  there  had  not  been 
more  candor  about  this  situation  a  long  time 
ago. 


Action  Hot  for  Former  Press-Chronicle 
Staffer 
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75  per  cent  of  all  servicemen  smoke  It,  ac- 
cording to  a  story  In  print." 

Toohey  has  been  in  Vietnam  since  Janu- 
ary. His  wife  and  hU  daughter  are  living  here 
with  Mrs.  Toohey 's  mother. 


HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or  TEMNESSXE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday.  February  29.  1968 
Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  a  yoimg  Marine  offi- 
cer serving  in  Vietnam,  recently  ap- 
peared in  the  Johnson  City,  Tenn., 
Press-Chronicle,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
pass  It  along  to  my  colleagues  and  the 
readers  of  the  Record. 

More  and  more  often  I  am  asked, 
"Why  are  we  In  Vietnam?"  and  I  feel 
that  Lieutenant  Toohey 's  letter  does  a 
much  better  Job  of  answering  that  ques- 
tion than  I  could  ever  do. 

It  is  Indeed  encouraging  to  know  that 
we  have  officers  of  his  caliber  leading  our 
fighting  men  In  Vietnam. 
Vietnam — Action  Hot  fob  Pobmeb  Pbess- 
ChboniCle  Staffeb 
A  Johnson  City  Press-Chronicle  staffer  on 
a  leave  of  absence  While  serving  In  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  is  where  the  action  Is  hot  In  Viet- 
nam. 

Lt.  Bin  Toohey,  the  newspaper's  day  tele- 
graph editor  when  he  entered  the  Marine 
(^rps.  writes  from  near  Danang. 

"This  place  Is  something  else.  The  first  day 
I  was  out  on  a  seemingly  routine  patrol," 
Toohey  writes,  "and  before  the  day  was  out. 
all  heU  had  broken  out.  Our  force  got  27  con- 
firmed kills  and  we  lost  5  KIA  (killed  In 
action)  and  4  WIA  (wounded  In  action) .  but 
I  guess  those  things  are  a  part  of  the  big 
picture." 

relativelt  quiet 

He  adds.  "Other  than  that  things  are  rela- 
tively quiet  where  I  am." 

Toohey  also  passed  along  some  observa- 
tions on  the  Vietnamese  situation:  "Vietnam 
Is  worth  fighting  for,  and  I'm  glad  I  am  get- 
ting my  chance  to  do  at  least  something  to 
help.  These  children  over  here  are  really  piti- 
ful. Most  of  the  2-3-year-olds  don't  have 
clothes  and  all  of  them  lack  at  least  some 
staple  part  of  their  meals. 

"If  for  no  other  reason,  Vietnam  Is  worth 
fighting  for. 

"I'm  not  gung-ho  or  anything  like  that, 
but  Just  stating  a  fact." 

Toohey  said  he  had  recently  shaken  hands 
with  Gen.  William  Westmoreland,  command- 
er of  all  U.S.  forces  In  Vietnam,  when  the 
general  stopped  to  see  Gen.  Robertson,  the 
Marine  commander  In  Danang. 

A   *I0    PAIN 

"All  the  derogatory,  sensational  type  of 
stories  about  the  troops  over  here  are  a  big 
pain,"  Toohey  writes,  "as  far  as  I'm  con- 
cerned, and  In  a  lot  of  cases,  very  much  ex- 
aggerated. They  don't  affect  the  troops  over 
here  but  they  give  a  lot  of  people  In  the 
States  a  pretty  grim  picture  of  their  young 
servicemen.'' 

Toohey  said  that  "none  of  the  Marine 
officers  I  have  talked  to  has  seen  any  mari- 
juana smokers  or  even  heard  of  any  although 


SIdpper  Loses  Command 

HON.  JOSEPH  Y.  RESNICK 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  29,  1968 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  approxi- 
mately 1  year  ago,  a  New  York  State 
newspaper  published  the  first  of  many 
articles  about  a  young  lieutenant  com- 
mander In  the  Navy  who  had  been  re- 
lieved of  command  of  a  ship — without 
the  benefit  of  court-martial — as  a  result 
of  a  conspiracy  against  him  by  two  jun- 
ior officers.  Today,  that  lieutenant  com- 
mander may  have  his  day  in  court  be- 
fore a  select  committee  of  this  Congress. 

The  lieutenant  commander  Is  Marcus 
A.  Arnhelter  and  the  newspaper  is  the 
Middletown  Times  Herald-Record.  For 
its  initiative  and  enterprise  in  bringing 
this  story  to  the  attention  of  the  Amer- 
ican public,  the  Middletown  Record  2 
weeks  ago  was  awarded  a  first-place 
plaque  in  the  sixth  armual  New  York 
State  Publishers'  Association  contest  for 
ivewspaper  excellence. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Middletown 
Record  was  awarded  two  first-place 
plaques — one  for  distinguished  public 
reporting  of  the  case  of  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander Arnhelter.  and  the  other  for  dis- 
tinguished editorial  writing.  The  Record 
has  also,  in  the  past,  been  the  recipient 
of  three  national  awards  for  typography 
and  page  makeup. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  Ulster. 
Orange,  and  Sullivan  Counties,  and 
everyone  who  has  an  opportunity  to  read 
the  Middletown  Record,  owe  its  editor, 
Al  Romm,  and  Publisher  Charles  King  a 
vote  of  thanks— for  unrelenting  pursuit 
of  the  best  In  American  journalism  and 
steadfast  refusal  to  settle  for  anything 
less 

I  respectfully  place  the  original  article 
which  first  brought  the  case  of  Lieuten- 
ant Commander  Arnhelter  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  American  public,  which  was 
written  by  Thomas  E.  Pray,  In  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point: 

Skippeb    Loses     Command — Claims    Injus- 
tice— Promotion  Passed  Over 


(By  Tom  E.  Pray) 

Greenwood  Lake. — A  young  Naval  officer, 
fighting  to  regain  his  lost  command,  has 
raised  an  issue  which  strikes  at  the  very 
heart  of  the  war  effort  In  Vietnam:  Can  a 
competent  commander  be  cashiered  for  pros- 
ecuting the  war  too  hard? 

Lt.  Cmdr.  Marcus  A.  Arnhelter  says  he  was. 

And  he's  fighting  now  to  save  what's  left 
of  a  15-year  career  shattered  when  the  Navy 
suddenly  removed  him  as  commander  of  the 
destroyer  escort  Vance.  By  the  time  Cmdr. 
Arnhelter  learned  that  he  had  been  secretly 
smeared  by  a  group  of  disgruntled  Junior  offi- 
cers, he  had  already  lost  his  command  and  a 
chance  for  promotion. 

The  Navy's  abrupt  dismissal  of  Cmdr.  Arn- 
helter and  Its  indifference  to  his  plea  for  a 
full-scale  court  of  Inquiry  to  clear  his  name 
also  casts  grave  doubt  on  the  Integrity  of  the 
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Navy.  What  kind  of  a  system  would  permit  a 
career  officer — vrtth  a  record  good  enough  to 
have  earned  him  a  ship  to  command  In  the 
first  place — to  be  relieved  of  It  three  months 
later  without  so  much  as  a  warning  that 
charges  had  been  filed  against  him,  an  op- 
portunity to  confront  his  accusers,  or  the 
chance  to  obtain  adequate  legal  defense  to 
counter  the  charges? 

Several  senior  Navy  officers,  three  of  them 
retired,  were  outraged.  Vice  Admiral  L.  S. 
Sabln.  formerly  chief  of  staff  to  the  Supreme 
Allied  Commander  Atlantic,  put  It  this  way: 

"The  whole  crux  was  and  Is  the  manner  in 
which  Arnhelter  was  undercut  and  the  man- 
ner of  his  relief.  That  represents  the  much 
larger  and  far  more  Important  Iseue,  namely, 
whether  a  captain  (commanding  officer)  of 
a  Navy  ship  could — by  the  malicious  actions 
of  a  group  of  dissident  officers — be  summarily 
relieved  of  his  command  In  a  war  zone.  This 
is  the  important  thing  to  determine,  since — 
unless  It  Is  determined — the  whole  basic 
structure  of  military  authority  Is  placed  In 
Jeopardy." 

Another  flag  officer.  Vice  Adm.  Ruthven  E. 
Llbby,  USN.  Ret.  put  it  more  succinctly:  "A 
couple  of  beatnik  Junior  officers  cut  the 
throat  of  their  CO.  from  behind  his  back  and 
got  away  with  It." 

Pentagon  admirals,  however,  weren't  as 
candid.  No,  they  would  not  convene  a  gen- 
eral court  martial,  they  told  Arnhelter,  It 
was  an  "administrative  matter"  that  had  al- 
ready been  "decided."  Why  hadn't  the  Navy 
furnished  him  with  a  copy  of  all  the  charges 
before  he  was  relieved?  Arnhelter  asked.  No 
comment. 

"You'd  better  look  forward  instead  of  back- 
ward," one  high  Navy  official  warned,  adding 
that  If  he  (Arnhelter)  continued  pressing  his 
appeal  he  would  "alienate  powerful  people" 
and  should  not  be  surprised  to  find  himself 
"selected  out  of  the  Navy"  altogether. 

WHERE  troubles  BEGAN 

Lt.  Cmdr.  Arnhelter's  troubles  began  when 
he  stepped  aboard  the  VSB.  Vance  In  Pearl 
Harbor  a  few  days  before  Christmas,  1965.  A 
1952  Annapolis  graduate,  he  had  moved 
steadily  through  the  various  grades — from 
ensign  on  the  battleship  Iowa  In  the  Korean 
War  to  full  lieutenant  on  the  destroyer 
Coolbaugh  and  Abbot,  and  executive  officer 
on  another  destroyer,  the  IngersoU.  Arnhelter 
was  one  of  the  first  of  his  Naval  Academy 
class  to  be  qualified  for  command  of  a 
destroyer.  As  the  IngersoU's  executive  officer, 
he  received  a  perfect  4.0  rating. 

The  young  captain's  mission  was  three- 
fold: To  stop  and  search  any  iron-hulled 
vessels  on  the  high  seas  susiaected  of  carrying 
arms  or  contraband  to  the  Viet  Cong,  to 
stop  and  search  Junks  of  sampans  plying 
coastal  waters  with  suspected  cargo,  and  to 
destroy  any  assigned  targets  ashore  with 
gunfire  If  friendly  troops  called  for  assistance 
or  an  urgent  situation  existed. 

That  was  the  mission  Intended  for  the 
Vance  as  she  lay  berthed  In  Pearl  Harbor,  but 
neither  the  ship  nor  her  crew  was  ready  for 
It  when  Arnhelter  came  abroad. 

The  ship.  Itself,  was  fully  filthy  and  roach- 
Infested  from  one  end  to  the  other.  Much  of 
Its  gear  and  equipment  was  operationally 
unreliable  or  In  need  of  repair  or  replace- 
ment, and  the  crew  was  untrained  and  un- 
disciplined. Indeed,  one  senior  petty  officer 
has  testified  that  before  Cmdr.  Arnhelter 
took  command,  the  ship  had  had  only  six  or 
eight  battle  drills  In  a  nine-month  period. 
For  the  most  part,  the  officers  seemed  to 
be  indifferent  to  the  war  or  their  part  In  it 
preferring  to  keep  the  ship  far  out  to  sea  on 
patrol — far  from  any  possible  encounter  with 
the  enemy  the  Vance  had  been  sent  out  to 
Intercept,  Arnhelter  says. 

In  short,  the  Vance  was  more  of  a  yacht 
than  a  warship  and  Cmdr.  Arnhelter  soon 
realized  that  he  would  have  to  shape  It  up 
fast.  The  ship  was  due  to  return  to  the  war 
zone  In  less  than  a  week. 
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It  was  not  going  to  be  an  eaay  taak.  but  It 
was  his  first  comnvand  and  be  bsd  been 
chosen  from  an  eligibility  list  of  more  than 
4,000  lieutenant  commanders  to  command 
one  of  the  35  destroyer- type  ships  suob  •«  the 
Vance. 

With  a  good  many  years  of  destroyer  service 
behind  him,  the  commander  felt  up  to  the 
task  and  expected  his  executive  officer.  I*t. 
Ray  S.  Hardy,  to  be  equally  enthusiastic. 

Hardy  apparently  was  not. 

As  documents  on  file  In  the  Nary  De- 
partment would  reveal.  Hardy  played  a 
double  role.  To  the  new  captain  he  said 
one  thing.  To  his  fellow  officers  he  said  an- 
other. Although  he  agreed  at  flrst  with  Am- 
helter  that  the  Vance  needed  fast,  firm  di- 
rection to  put  her  in  fighting  trim,  he  was 
ever  the  apologetic  bearer  of  bad  tidings  from 
the  bridge  when  he  was  in  the  wardroom 
with  his  colleagues. 

Accustomed  to  accommodating  rather  than 
ordering.  Hardy  chafed  under  the  new  bit. 
And  It  wasnt  long  before  the  CO  and  the  XO 
were  having  dally  arguments  In  the  captain's 
quarters  over  the  operation  of  the  ship.  The 
Vance  was  turning  Into  a  warship,  but  Am- 
belter  felt  his  executive  officer  was  not  doing 
his  job. 

Instesd,.tlM  skipper  found  hlmseU  having 
to  take  on-saore  and  more  of  the  XO's  duties 
and  responsibilities:  Seeing  that  dally  in- 
spections were  held  for  officers  and  men. 
supervising  dally  routines,  attending  to  the 
material  condition  of  the  ship,  and  following 
through  on  all  projects  and  programs,  etc. 

ON    PBOBATION 

These  were  the  things  Amhelter  did  as 
executive  officer  on  the  Ingersoll  and  he  ex- 
pected Hardy  to  do  the  same.  Hardy  knew 
he  was  on  probation  and  that  he  either  Im- 
proved his  performance  or  would  be  relieved. 
He  already  had  been  warned  that  the  new 
captain  expected  more  of  him  than  he  was 
giving.  And  BO  the  seeds  of  a  conspiracy  to 
"get  Cmdr.  Arnhelter"  were  sown,  the  cap- 
tain said. 

The  actual  conspiracy  began  with  a  letter 
sent  by  the  Vance's  operations  officer.  Lt. 
(Jg)  William  T  Oenerous  to  a  priest  Jan.  23. 
1966 — one  month  and  a  day  after  Amhelter 
came  aboard.  The  priest  was  a  personal 
friend. 

He  was  also  close  to  Amhelter's  boss.  Cmdr. 
O.  O.  Balrd.  In  that  letter,  which  Amhelter 
was  not  shown  until  after  he  was  relieved  of 
command.  Generous  said: 

"My  rage  forces  me  to  use  my  limited  time 
particularly.  Today's  gem  was  no  more  nor 
less  than  a  Protestant  service  .  .  ." 

Generous  was  complaining  that  he  had  to 
attend  an  "All  Hands  Aft"  ceremony  designed 
to  Instill  a  certain  sense  of  Naval  pride  In 
the  crew  and  to  acquaint  them  with  the  ex- 
istence of   Divine   Providence. 

Although  he  admitted  later  that  he  had 
long  since  ceased  to  be  a  practicing  Catholic, 
he  used  his  enforced  attendance  at  the  "All 
Hands"  to  suggest  that  his  constitutional 
right  of  free  rellgloxu  choice  was  being 
abridged.  And  he  went  on  to  write: 

"The  Nurenberg  trials  have  settled  for  all 
time  the  loyalty  a  military  man  mvist  show 
his  superior.  I  cannot  be  openly  disloyal  to 
him  (Amhelter) ,  but  I  cannot  accept  Illegal- 
ity and  infringement  of  my  constitutional 
rights  I  see  relief  from  this  burden,  but  I 
do  so  anonymously." 

Generous  admitted  later  that  Hardy  told 
him  to  submit  his  complaint  anonj'mously  to 
avoid  repercussions.  As  time  went  on,  other 
letters  were  sent  anonyniously  to  clergymen, 
also  complaining  of  the  quasl-rellglous 
"character  guidance"  sessions. 

Were  these  guidance  sessions  religious 
services?  Rear  Admiral  James  W.  Kelly.  Navy 
Chief  of  Chaplains,  who  recently  evaluated 
one  of  them,  didn't  think  so. 

And  neither  does  Amhelter.  who  described 
them  as  a  series  of  patriotic  pep  talks  de- 
signed Btoetly   for  the  younger  seamen,  re- 
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minrting  them  that  they  were  going  Into  a 
war  zone,  where  they  might  be  shot  at  and 
suggesting  that  they  had  best  put  a  little 
tmst  In  their  Maker  to  get  them  through  It. 

The  Vance  was  no  longer  going  to  settle  for 
"Barrier  Reef  patrol"  20  miles  out.  This  time, 
she  was  going  In  close  to  shore  where  contra- 
band was  most  likely  to  be  found.  The 
outboard  runabout  that  had  been  used  for 
shore  leave  and  water-skiing  was  to  be 
mounted  with  a  .30-callber  machine  gun  to 
add  to  the  Vance's  effectiveness  In  heading 
off  suspicious  Junks. 

And  the  men  were  to  be  trained  In  the  tiae 
of  the  ship's  three-Inch  guns  and  rifles  In 
case  they  should  be  required  to  repel  board- 
ers. 

"I  was  going  to  seek  out  VC  contraband 
and.  where  possible,  enemy  targets,  not  wait 
for  them  to  come  to  me."  Cmdr.  Amhelter 
said. 

While  the  commander  was  fighting  his 
brand  of  war  off  the  coast  of  South  Vietnam, 
Lts.  Hardy,  Oenerous,  and  an  ensign  named 
Louis  Belmonte  (who  was  the  Catholic  lay 
leader  on  board)  were  conducting  a  private 
war  of  their  own  against  the  skipper.  No  one 
knows  how  many  letters  were  sent,  but  this 
much  Is  known. 

Lt.  Cmdr.  Amhelter  saw  none  of  them, 
was  not  aware  that  dissident  officers  were 
trying  to  have  him  dismissed,  and  had  no 
Idea  that  his  own  immediate  superiors,  Cmdr. 
Orlle  G.  Balrd  In  Pearl  Harbor  and  Cmdr. 
Donald  F.  Mllllgan  In  Sublc  Bay.  the  PhlUp- 
plnes.  were  assembling  a  dossier  on  him. 

Mllllgan.  without  notifying  Amhelter  as 
he  was  required  to  do  under  Navy  regulation 
1404-1  (which  makes  mandatory  the  Inmie- 
ate  furnishing  of  verbatim  complaints.  iu> 
matter  how  received,  to  the  man  accused) 
assembled  a  list  of  reports  and  complaints 
brought  to  hUn  by  his  own  chaplain,  Lt. 
George  W.  Dando,  who  had  been  visiting  the 
Vance  on  a  "routine"  tour  of  shlp-hopplng, 
and  sent  them  along  to  higher  headquar- 
ters. 

sroKX  ABOtrr  cBtA««a 

Dando  arrived  on  the  Vance  on  Feb.  28. 
For  the  next  10  days  on  and  off  he  spoke 
with  Hardy,  Generous,  and  Belmonte  about 
the  charges  they  had  secretly  compiled 
against  Amhelter.  He  entered  them  In  a  log 
book  Belmonte  called  his  "Captain's  Madness 
Log."  Among  the  charges  were  these: 

Illegal  disposal  of  edible  food.  What  was 
that  all  about,  the  chaplain  wanted  to  know? 

Their  answer  was  that  the  captain  had  de- 
clared a  supply  of  candy  bars  "unfit  for 
human  consumption"  so  that  they  could  be 
given  to  South  Vietnamese  boatmen  and 
their  families. 

Violating  a  welfare  and  recreation  regula- 
tlon  by  mounting  a  SO-callber  machine  gxin 
on  a  runabout  purchased  by  the  men  for 
their  leisure.  What  was  that? 

The  captain  wanted  to  use  the  boat  to 
chase  suspected  VC.  We  can  do  our  Job  by 
radar  surveillance  with  a  lot  less  risk,  they 
said. 

Manufacturing  enemy  targets  to  fire  at. 
What  was  that  all  about? 

The  commander  was  seeking  gunfire  mis- 
sions for  his  ship  and  asking  spotter  planes 
to  designate  targets.  "He  was  taking  us  m 
much  too  close,  they  complained. 

The  charges  went  on  and  on  and  on.  There 
were  41  of  them.  There  axe  three  standing 
today,  none  of  which  warrants  the  dismissal 
"for  cause  "  of  a  coounandlng  officer,  Arn- 
helter claims. 

A  oommander  is  "dismissed  for  cause  "  only 
If  he  has  committed  some  serious  offense, 
murder,  assault,  culpable  damage  to  his  ship, 
or  the  like.  Generally  speaking,  dismissal  "for 
causa"  warranu  a  general  court  martial  be- 
cause It  Is  assumed  the  commander  did 
something  serious  enough  to  warrant  prose- 
cution. 

Arnhelter  got  no  such  court  martial  and 
has  sever «1  times  been  d*nied  one. 
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Cmdr.  Arnhelter  feels,  as  do  several  senior 
flag  offlcers,  that  If  the  unsubstantiated  com- 
plaints against  him  bad  been  handled  prop- 
erly through  normal  channels,  they  would 
never  have  reached  the  two  admirals  who 
ultimately  agreed  to  relieve  him  of  his  com- 
mand: Rear  Ad.  D.G.  Irvine  and  Rear  Adm. 
T.S.  King.  However,  since  they  did  act  on  the 
complaints  without  checking  them  out  or  In- 
forming Arnhelter  of  them,  they  are  equally 
responsible  for  a  mistake  in  Judgment, 
Arnhelter  feels. 

The  mistake  was  apparently  procedural  as 
well  as  Judgmental.  Vice  Admiral  Thomas  G. 
W.  Settle  points  out  that  under  Article  C-7801 
of  the  Navy  Bureau  of  Personnel  manual, 
higher  commanders  (In  this  case  two  of  the 
top  flag  officers  In  the  Pacific  fleet)  should 
have  flrst  advised  Amhelter  of  the  brewing 
discontent  and  attempted  to  correct  the 
"morale  problem"  on  his  ship  without  pre- 
cipitously dismissing  him. 

They  should  also  have  verlfled  the  allega- 
tions of  misconduct,  by  formal  or  Informal 
investigation.  And.  If  they  had  suspected  that 
Arnhelter  was  unflt  to  cooimand,  they  should 
have  given  him  strong  command  guidance 
and,  in  fact,  issued  him  an  unsatisfactory  re- 
port. Amhelter  got  none  of  these.  In  fact,  the 
only  communications  he  got  from  his  seniors, 
prior  to  his  dismissal  from  command,  were 
commendatory  In  nature. 

AOMOIALA  OR  AXNHXITaiT 

Why,  then,  was  he  not  given  his  day  In 
court?  It  seems  obvious  to  Amhelter:  The 
Navy  nukde  a  mistake  and  is  not  willing  to 
undo  It  where  the  full  weight  of  censure  may 
well  fall  on  two  senior  flag  officers  In  the  Pa- 
cific fleet.  It's  a  question  of  the  admirals  or 
Arnhelter.  Not  that  all  the  admirals  were 
timorous,  not  at  all. 

Adm.  Walter  H.  Baumberger.  USN,  com- 
mander Cruiser  Destroyer  Force  Pacific  Fleet, 
for  example,  twice  recommended  that  Arn- 
helter be  rettirned  to  command.  He  was  twice 
reversed  by  higher  authorities. 

But  Adm.  Tex  Settle  summed  It  all  up 
when  he  wrote : 

"Has  the  Navy  come  to  such  a  pass  that 
It  will  sweep  under  the  rug  a  Junior  flag 
officer's  serious  error  of  Judgment  and  dere- 
liction, thereby  Jeopardizing  future  com- 
manding officers'  confidence  in  their  seniors 
loyalty  and  torpedoing  reliance  upon  their 
senior's  carrying  out  Navy  Department  di- 
rectives? Is  the  Navy  no  longer  'big'  enough, 
has  it  no  longer  enough  'guts'  to  admit  a 
mistake  and  redress  it?" 

A  few  weeks  ago,  Adm.  Settle  added : 

"Were  I.  now,  again  a  ship  commanding 
officer,  I  could  no  longer  be  confident  that 
my  seniors  would  obey  Navy  Department  di- 
rectives. I  would  feel  in  Jeopardy  of  being 
similarly  torpedoed  by  clandestine  com- 
plaints of  a  dissident  In  my  crew.  I  would  feel 
constrained  to  'go  easy'  in  maintaining  mill- 
•tary  dlscip'.ine  In  my  ship  and  operating  her 
aggressively  in  a  war  zone.  My  esprlt-de- 
corps  and  that  of  my  crew  would  sag." 

Settle  was  invited  by  the  Navy  to  examine 
the  full  record  on  Amhelter  and  comment 
on  It.  This  past  February  he  did  so,  recom- 
mending strongly  "that  Amhelter's  relief  for 
cause  be  not  sustained,  and  that  he  be  or- 
dered to  command  an  Atlantic  Fleet  ship." 

Vice  Adm.  Lot  Ensey,  a  deputy  chief  of 
naval  operations,  apparently  had  the  same 
conviction.  Comparing  Arnhelter  to  Lord  Nel- 
son, he  suggested  that  Amhelter's  actions 
deserved  commendation — not  censure.  But 
that  was  last  July. 

Since  then,  events  have  taken  an  ironic 
twist.  Arnhelter  has  been  passed  over  for 
promotion,  but  Hardy  and  Generous — with 
nothing  In  their  records  about  the  case  which 
they  initiated — are  up  for  promotion  with 
their  names  pending  before  the  Senate. 

CHAICCS    or    Ml'TINT 

Arnhelter  has  filed  charges  of  mutiny  and 
conspiracy  to  commit  mutiny  against  them. 
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PKXO       BlEaMANN       OF       DECOKAH NOBTHEAST 

Iowa's  Ma.  "Pouncs" 
(By  Art  Hough) 
Dkcobah. — Mrs.  Woodrow  Wilson  "caused 
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and  can  only  hope  Congress  will  act  not  to 
advance,  but  to  terminate  the  careers  of 
two  offlcers  who,  in  Admiral  Settle's  opinion, 

are  "unfit  for  commissions  in  the  Navy."  „«^„_„„.    

Under   ordinary    clrcumstence,    an    officer     mo^  uari^  to  this  country  than  any  woman  „,>,,.  H.^warcrB 

auch  as  Lt.  Cmdr.  Amhetler  would  not  seek     [^°^  ^^^^  u^^..  ^^y^  e^ed  Biermann.  83,  who     army  at  the  time  of  We  dl^haxge 
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woau)  war  I 

During  this  period  he  saw  service  in  World 

War  I.  He  volunteered  in  April,   1917,  and 

served  in  this  country  and  in  PYance  until 

June,  1919.  He  was  a  first  lieutenant  in  the 


redress  In  publicity.  He  would.  Instead,  prefer 
to  work  In  official  channels.  But  these  by  his 
own  admission,  are  not  "ordinary  circum- 
stances." 

When  a  three-star  admiral  writes  that  he  Is 
not  only  "dUtressed."  but  "frightened"  at 
the  way  Amhelter's  case  has  been  handled, 
there  could  be  cause  for  alarm. 

When  a  CO  of  a  Navy  ship  can  be  relieved 
in  a  combat  zone  area  for  cause  without  even 


was  born  a  Democrat  and  has  been  closely 
Identified  with  politics  most  of  his  life. 

Now  retired  and  slowed  down  by  emphy- 
sema and  feet  crippled  long  ago  by  X-ray 
burns,  Biermann  Uvea  In  a  red  brick  house 
on  Mechanic  street  that  was  built  in  1881. 
Born  m  Rochester,  Minn.,  Decorah  has  been 
his  home  since  he  was  four. 

A  big  man — he  stands  over  six  feet  in  his 
stocking  feet — Biermann  has  been  a  news- 


tjeing  informed  of  why  he  is  being  relieved  publisher,    U.S.    Congressman,    post 


by  his  superiors,  without  being  given  an  op 
portunlty  even  to  make  a  statement,  and 
without  any  knowledge  of  any  charges 
against  him.  it  seems  to  me  that  someone  In 
authority  should  take  a  good  hard  look  at 
this  sort  of  procedure.  It  Is  something  I  never 
encountered  in  all  of  my  44  years  of  service, 
and  it  is  distressingly  disturbing,"  Sabln  said. 


Commander  ARNHXirtm  States  His  Case 
"First,  let  me  say  that  I  am  most  reluc- 
tant to  express  any  view  which  might  be 
construed  to  refiect  questionably  on  the 
Judgments  of  any  of  my  superiors.  However, 
I  would  hope  that  by  my  firm  continued  ap- 
peal of  this  case,  I  may  be  able  to  prevent 
other  dissident  malcontents  elsewhere  in 
the  Armed  Services  from  covertly  and  suc- 
cessfully banding  together  to  cause  the  re- 
moval of  their  commanding  cfflcer  In  the 
way  that  my  own  relief  was  engineered. 

'i'he  official  position  seems  to  be  that  I 
was  removed  In  accordance  with  established 
procedures.  However,  not  only  have  I  con- 
tested this  but  several  fiag  offlcers,  Adms. 
Libby,  Sabln,  and  Settle,  have  actively  sup- 
ported my  position  that  I  was  relieved  con- 
trary to  lawful,  mandatory  requirements 
which  were  long  ago  established  to  safeguard 
and  Insulate  a  commanding  officer  from  Just 
such  an  experience. 

I  do  not  know  for  certain  why.  I  cannot 
presume  to  comment  on  what  motivated  a 
denial  to  me  of  basic  rights." 


Northeait  Iowa's  Mr.  "Polities' 


HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  29,  1968 

Mr.  CUL'VER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  an 
honor  and  a  personal  privilege  for  me 
to  be  able  to  pay  tribute  this  afternoon 
to  a  man  who  represented  northeast  Iowa 
in  this  body  during  the  1930's,  and  who 
remains  today  one  of  the  most  respected 
and  loved  public  figures  in  our  area — 
Fred  Biermann  of  Decorah,  Iowa. 

Fred  Biermann  has  been  active  in  the 
life  and  development  of  northeast  Iowa 
since  he  left  Harvard  Law  School  in 
1903 — as  Congressman,  newspaper  pub- 
lisher, postmaster,  U.S.  marshal,  and 
political  leader  as  well  as  an  Army 
c.fTiccr. 

It  has  been  a  most  rewarding  pleasure 
for  me  to  know  him.  and  to  have  the 
invaluable  benefit  of  his  experience, 
counsel,  and  most  importantly  his 
friendship. 

Last  weekend,  the  Cedar  Rapids 
CFazelte  featured  an  Inteniew  with  him 
\vh:ch  I  found  to  be  particularly  interest- 
ing and  timely,  and  include  the  article 
at  this  point  in  the  Record: 


master,  U.S.  marshal,  an  army  officer,  and 
a  park  commissioner,  as  well  as  a  party 
leader,  during  hU  long  career. 

He  met  Wilson  before  he  was  nominated 
for  President,  knew  Franklin  Roosevelt  when 
Biermann  was  in  congress  at  the  start  of  the 
New  Deal,  and  had  an  acquaintance  with 
John  "Cactus  Jack"  Garner,  FDR's  first  vice- 
president. 

IMPRESSIVE   SPEECH 

Biermann  met  Wilson  In  Des  Moines  in 
1912.  when  Wilson  was  circulating  for  nomi- 
nation (The  Iowa  delegation  was  for  Champ 
Clark),  and  met  him  again  early  In  191fi, 
when  President  Wilson  made  a  speech  on 
preparedness. 

"It  was  the  most  Impressive  speech  I  ever 
listened  to."  Biermann  recalls. 

"There  was  great  Interest  in  his  recent 
bride.  Every  woman  in  Decorah  asked  me  to 
pay  special  attention  to  her." 

"No,  it  was  nonsense  that  she  dominated 
Wilson."  he  declared,  "but  In  his  Illness  she 
determined  who  would  see  him. 

"She  caused  more  harm  to  this  country 
than  any  woman  that  every  lived.  Congress 
was  considering  the  League  of  Nations.  She 
sifted  out  who  would  see  him,  she  and  Ad- 
miral Grayson   ( his  personal  physician ) . 

"If  he  (Wilson)  had  compromised  even  a 
little  bit,  the  League  would  not  have  been 
rejected  by  congress. 

"If  we  had  Joined,  there  wouldn't  have 
been  the  second  World  war." 

It  Is  Blermann's  belief  that  the  League  of 
Nations  would  have  held  Hitler  down  and 
that  the  U.S.  would  have  helped  prevent  the 
war  If  It  had  had  some  say  In  Europe. 

ROAD  Am 

Biermann  regards  Wilson  as  one  of  the 
great  Presidents,  recalling  that  'Wilson  gave 
us  the  Federal  Reserve  bank  and  federal  aid 
to  roads.  Before  1918,  every  state  scrambled 
Its  own  roads.  To  get  federal  aid  they  had  to 
follow  a  government  system  Instead  of  a 
hodge-podge. 

"The  Federal  Reserve  act  preserved  our 
banking  system." 

Fred  Biermann  was  graduated  from  De- 
corah high  school  In  1901,  attended  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  for  three  years  and 
was  graduated  from  Columbia  college  in  New 
York  in  1905.  He  attended  Valder  Business 
college  in  Decorih  for  a  yea.T  and  studied 
law  at  Harvard  In  1907-1903. 

Between  Columbia  and  Harvard  he  home- 
steaded  In  North  Dakota. 

"I  didn't  know  v;hat  I  wanted  to  do.  so 
I  went  out  and  homesteaded." 

Still  not  sure  what  he  v/anted  to  do  after 
Harvard,  Biermann  bought  half  of  the  De- 
corah Journal  in  1908  (the  other  half  in 
1911)  and  ran  It  23  years  in  a  Republican 
tov.n  which  had  three  Republican  news- 
papers ;n  competition.  He  sold  out  in  1031. 
"Democrats  were  scarce  and  persecuted," 
he  says.  "It  was  tough  sledding  for  years. 
Job  work  and  advertising  was  bought  on  a 
p;irty  basis." 

Biermann  became  active  in  politics  and 
was  Winneshiek  county  chairman  for  25 
years,  at  various  times,  as  well  as  a  member 
of  the  Democratic  state  central  conunlttee 
for  eight  years. 


Prom  1913  until  1923,  with  time  out  for 
war  service,  he  was  Decorah's  postmaster. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Decorah  park  com- 
mission from  1922  unUl  1968.  During  this 
time,  the  Decorah  park  system  developed 
from  one  park  of  43  acres  to  eight  parks  of 
328  acres,  with  3  miles  of  river  front. 

Biermann  was  elected  to  Congress  from  the 
old  Fourth  District  in  1932,  1934,  and  1936, 
but  was  defeated  in  1938. 

He  went  to  Congress  In  the  first  Roosevelt 
landslide  and  he  remembers  that  first  100 
days  of  the  Roosevelt  administration  "were 
bedlam." 

CECARMma 

Biermann  was  on  the  committee  on  agri- 
culture and  admits  he  had  a  "tiny  bit  to  do 
with  agriculture  leglslatton."  notably  the 
old  AAA. 

"FDB  was  a  charming  man  personally,  a 
very  able  speaker.  He  accomplished  some 
great  things." 

Asked  whether  it  was  true  that  Roosevelt 
was  Eometlmee  ruthless,  as  well  as  chamUng, 
Biermann  replied: 

"I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  anything 
like  that." 

Mrs.  Biermann,  the  former  Adel  Rygg  of 
Decorah,  whom  Biermann  married  In  1930, 
accompanied  hUn  to  Washington.  Mis.  Bier- 
mann died  m  1963. 

Without  the  aid  of  TV  or  radio  and  with  no 
speaking  aids.  Biermann  made  his  1934  cam- 
paign on  crutches,  due  to  his  foot  ailment, 
hit  most  of  the  towns  in  the  district. 

In  1937,  Congress  sent  Biermann  to  Parts 
as  a  delegate  to  the  Inter-Parliamentary 
Union  conference. 

MARSHAI. 

Biermann  found  it  a  "pleasant  change  to 
get  back  to  Decorah"  after  his  years  in 
Washington,  but  from  1940-53,  he  served  as 
the  U.S.  marshal  for  northern  Iowa. 

"There  was  only  one  murder  (under  federal 
Jurisdiction).  An  Indian  on  the  Tama  reser- 
vation murdered  another  Indian — due  to 
drinking." 

It  was  then  illegal  for  Indians  to  buy  alco- 
holic liquor.  The  government  has  since  made 
It  legal,  but  Biermann  thinks  it  was  a  mis- 
take. 

Asked  whether  he  has  been  more  or  less 
retired  since  1953,  Biermann  said: 
"More." 

When  the  Decorah  Elks  celebrated  the 
lodge's  100th  anniversary  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago,  Biermann  was  presented  with  a  55-year 
pin.  He  also  has  a  50-year  pin  from  the  Ma- 
sonic lodge,  having  been  a  member  for  56 
years.  He  was  marshal  of  the  Decorah  Cen- 
tennial parade  In  1949. 

He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Democratic  na- 
tional conventions  of  1928,  1940.  and  1956. 
In  1928,  Al  Smith  was  nominated  and  In 
1956  Adlal  Stevenson  was  named  for  Presi- 
dent. Both  were  defeated.  In  1940  Biermann 
backed  Jim  Parley  for  the  presidenUal  nomi- 
nation, being  against  a  third  term  lor  FDR. 
Roosevelt,  of  course,  was  re-nomlnated. 

THE    1968    RACE 

Biermann  has  no  doubt  about  the  outcome 
of  the  1968  presidential  election.  He  says: 

•Johnson  will  be  re-nomlnated  easily  and 
reelected.  I  suppKJse  the  Republican  candidate 
will  be  Nixon.  He's  the  best  qualified  of  the 
Republicans.  But  hell  run  No.  2  again  and 
it  won't  be  :is  close  as  It  was  when  he  ran 
against  Kennedy. 

"Tnere  was  more  bitter  opposition  to  Lin- 
coln in  1864  than  there  is  to  Johnson  now. 
The  Republicans  haven't  any  outstanding 
candidate  or  possible  candidate." 

Biermann  added  that  a  President  has  never 
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It  ma  not  going  to  be  an  easy  taok.  but  It 
waa  bia  flrat  command  and  he  bad  been 
choeen  from  an  eligibility  list  of  more  than 
4,000  lieutenant  commanders  to  command 
one  of  the  35  deatroyer-type  shlpa  such  aa  the 
Vance. 

With  a  good  many  years  of  deatroyer  serytce 
behind  him,  the  commander  felt  up  to  the 
task  and  expected  his  executive  ofllcer.  Lt, 
Ray  S.  Hardy,  to  be  eqitally  enthualastlc. 

Hardy  apparently  waa  not 

Aa  documents  on  file  In  the  Navy  De- 
partment would  reveal.  Hardy  played  a 
double  role.  To  the  new  captain  he  said 
one  thing.  To  his  fellow  offlcera  he  said  an- 
other. Although  he  agreed  at  flrst  with  Am- 
belter  that  the  Vance  needed  fast,  firm  di- 
rection to  put  her  in  fighting  trim,  he  waa 
ever  the  apologetic  bearer  of  bad  tldlnga  from 
the  bridge  when  he  «m  In  the  wardroom 
with  bia  coUeaguea. 

Accuatomed  to  accommodating  rather  than 
ordering.  Hardy  chafed  under  the  new  bit. 
And  It  waan't  long  before  the  CO  and  the  ZO 
were  having  dally  argumenta  In  the  captain'a 
quarters  over  the  operation  of  the  ahlp.  The 
Vance  waa  turning  into  a  warship,  but  Arn- 
belter  felt  hla  executive  officer  waa  not  doing 
hlajob. 

Instead,  the  sklpp>er  found  blmaelf  having 
to  take  on  more  and  more  of  the  XO's  dutlea 
and  reaponatbllltlea :  Seeing  that  dally  In- 
spections were  held  for  officers  and  men, 
supervising  dally  routines,  attending  to  the 
material  condition  of  the  ship,  and  following 
through  on  all  projects  and  programs,  etc. 

ON    PBOSATION 

Theae  were  the  thlnga  Amhelter  did  as 
executive  officer  on  the  Ingersoll  and  he  ex- 
pected Hardy  to  do  the  same.  Hardy  knew 
be  waa  on  probation  and  that  he  either  Im- 
proved hla  performance  or  would  be  relieved. 
He  already  had  been  warned  that  the  new 
captain  expected  more  of  him  than  he  waa 
giving.  And  so  the  seeds  of  a  conspiracy  to 
"get  Cmdr.  Arnhelter"  were  sown,  the  cap- 
tain said. 

The  actual  conspiracy  began  with  a  letter 
sent  by  the  Vance's  operations  officer,  Lt. 
(Jg)  William  T.  Oenerous  to  a  priest  Jan.  23, 
1060 — one  month  and  a  day  after  Amhelter 
came  aboard.  The  priest  was  a  personal 
mend. 

He  waa  also  close  to  Amhelter's  boss.  Cmdr. 
O.  O.  Balrd  In  that  letter,  which  Arnhelter 
was  not  shown  until  after  he  was  relieved  of 
command.  Generous  said: 

"My  rage  forces  me  to  use  my  limited  time 
particularly.  Today's  gem  was  no  more  nor 
less  than  a  Protestant  service  .  .  ." 

Oenerous  was  complaining  that  he  had  to 
attend  an  "All  Hands  Aft"  ceremony  designed 
to  Instill  a  certain  sense  of  Naval  pride  In 
the  crew  and  to  acquaint  them  with  the  ex- 
istence of   Divine   Providence. 

Although  he  admitted  later  that  he  bad 
long  since  ceased  to  be  a  practicing  Catholic, 
be  used  bis  enforced  attendance  at  the  "All 
Hands"  to  suggest  that  hla  conatltutlonal 
right  of  free  rellgloua  choice  waa  being 
abridged.  And  he  went  on  to  write: 

"The  Nurenberg  triala  have  settled  for  all 
time  the  loyalty  a  military  man  must  show 
bis  superior.  I  cannot  be  openly  disloyal  to 
blm  (Amhelter) ,  but  I  cannot  accept  Illegal- 
ity and  Infringement  of  my  constitutional 
rights.  I  see  relief  from  tbla  burden,  but  I 
do  so  anonymously." 

Oenerous  admitted  later  that  Hardy  told 
him  to  submit  his  complaint  anonymously  to 
avoid  repercussions.  As  time  went  on,  other 
letters  were  sent  anonymously  to  clergymen, 
also  complaining  of  the  quaal-rellgloua 
"character  guidance"  sessions. 

Were  theae  guidance  sessions  religious 
services?  Rear  Admiral  James  W  Kelly.  Navy 
Chief  of  Chaplains,  who  recently  evaluated 
one  of  them,  didn't  think  so. 

And  neither  does  Amhelter,  who  described 
them  as  a  series  of  patriotic  pep  talks  de- 
signed mostly  for  the  younger  seamen,  re- 
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minding  them  that  tbey  were  going  Into  a 
war  zone,  where  they  might  be  shot  at  and 
suggesting  that  they  had  best  put  a  little 
trust  In  their  Maker  to  get  them  through  It. 

The  Vance  was  no  longer  going  to  settle  for 
"Barrier  Reef  patrol"  20  miles  out  This  time, 
she  was  going  In  close  to  shore  where  contra- 
band was  most  likely  to  be  found.  The 
outboard  runabout  that  had  been  used  for 
shore  leave  and  water-skiing  was  to  be 
mounted  with  a  .30-callber  machine  gun  to 
add  to  the  Vance's  effectiveness  in  heading 
off  suspicious  Junks. 

And  the  men  were  to  be  trained  in  the  use 
of  the  ship's  three-inch  guns  and  rifles  In 
case  they  should  be  required  to  repel  board- 
ers. 

"I  was  going  to  seek  out  VC  contraband 
and.  where  possible,  enemy  targets,  not  wait 
for  them  to  come  to  me,"  Cmdr.  Amhelter 
said. 

While  the  commander  was  fighting  his 
brand  of  war  off  the  coast  of  South  Vietnam, 
Lta.  Hardy,  Oenerotia,  and  an  enalgn  named 
Loula  Belmonte  (who  waa  the  Catholic  lay 
leader  on  board)  were  conducting  a  private 
war  of  their  own  agalnat  the  skipper.  No  one 
knows  how  many  letters  were  sent,  but  tbla 
much  la  known. 

Lt.  Cmdr.  Amhelter  saw  none  of  tbem, 
was  not  aware  that  dissident  officers  were 
trying  to  have  blm  dismissed,  and  had  no 
idea  that  his  own  Immediate  superiors,  Cmdr. 
Orlle  O.  Balrd  In  Pearl  Harbor  and  Cmdr. 
Donald  F.  MiUlgan  In  Sublc  Bay.  the  Philip- 
pines, were  assembling  a  dossier  on  him. 

Mllllgan.  without  notifying  Arnhelter  as 
he  was  required  to  do  under  Navy  regulation 
1404-1  (which  makes  mandatory  the  Imme- 
ate  furnishing  of  verbatim  complaints,  no 
matter  how  received,  to  the  man  accused) 
assembled  a  list  of  reports  and  complaints 
brought  to  hUn  by  his  own  chaplain,  Lt. 
Oeorge  W.  Dando,  wbo  had  been  visiting  the 
Vance  on  a  "routine"  tour  of  shlp-hopplng, 
and  sent  tbem  along  to  higher  headquar- 
ters. 

SPOKX    ABOT7T   CBAKCXS 

Dando  arrived  on  the  Vance  on  Feb.  28. 
For  the  next  10  days  on  and  off  he  spoke 
with  Hardy.  Oenerous.  and  Belmonte  about 
the  charges  tbey  had  secretly  compiled 
against  Amhelter.  He  entered  them  in  a  log 
book  Belmonte  called  his  "Captain's  Madness 
Log."  Among  the  charges  were  these: 

Illegal  disposal  of  edible  food.  What  was 
that  all  about,  the  chaplain  wanted  to  know? 

Their  answer  was  that  the  captain  had  de- 
clared a  supply  of  candy  bars  "unfit  for 
himian  consumption"  so  that  they  could  be 
given  to  South  Vietnamese  boatmen  and 
their  families. 

Violating  a  welfare  and  recreation  regula- 
tion by  mounting  a  .30-callber  machine  gun 
on  a  runabout  piirchased  by  the  men  for 
their  leisure.  What  was  that? 

The  captain  wanted  to  use  the  boat  to 
chase  suspected  VC,  We  can  do  otir  Job  by 
radar  surveillance  with  a  lot  less  risk,  tbey 
said. 

Manufacturing  enemy  targets  to  fire  at. 
What  was  that  all  about? 

The  commander  was  seeking  gunfire  mis- 
sions for  his  ship  and  asking  spotter  planes 
to  designate  targets.  "He  was  taking  us  in 
much  too  close,  they  complained. 

The  charges  went  on  and  on  and  on.  There 
were  41  of  them.  There  are  three  standing 
today,  none  of  which  warrants  the  dismissal 
"for  cause"  of  a  commanding  officer,  Arn- 
helter claims. 

A  oonunander  Is  "dlsnUssed  for  cause"  only 
if  he  has  committed  some  serious  offense, 
murder,  assault,  culpable  damage  to  his  ahlp, 
or  the  like.  Generally  speaking,  dismissal  "for 
cause"  warrants  a  general  court  martial  be- 
cause It  Is  assumed  the  commander  did 
something  serious  enough  to  warrant  prose- 
cution. 

Amhelter  got  no  such  court  martial  and 
has  several  times  been  denied  one. 
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PKOPEB    CHANNCU 

Cmdr.  Arnhelter  feels,  as  do  several  senior 
flag  officers,  that  If  the  unsubstantiated  com- 
plaints against  blm  bad  been  handled  prop- 
erly through  normal  channels,  they  would 
never  have  reach-'*d  the  two  admirals  who 
ultimately  agreed  to  relieve  him  of  his  com- 
mand: Rear  Ad.  D.O.  Irvine  and  Rear  Adm. 
T.S.  King.  However,  since  they  did  act  on  the 
complaints  without  checking  them  out  or  in- 
forming Arnhelter  of  them,  they  are, equally 
responsible  for  a  mistake  In  Judgn-ent, 
Arnhelter  feels. 

The  mistake  was  apparently  procedural  us 
well  as  Judgmental.  Vice  Admiral  Thomas  O. 
W.  Settle  points  out  that  under  Article  C-7801 
of  the  Navy  Bureau  of  Personnel  manual, 
higher  conunanders  (in  this  case  two  of  the 
top  flag  officers  In  the  Pacific  fleet)  should 
have  flrat  advised  Amhelter  of  the  brewing 
discontent  and  attempted  to  correct  the 
"morale  problem"  on  his  ship  without  pre- 
cipitously dismissing  him. 

They  should  also  have  verified  the  allega- 
tions of  misconduct,  by  formal  or  Informal 
Investigation.  And.  If  they  had  suspected  that 
Arnhelter  was  unfit  to  command,  they  should 
have  given  him  strong  command  guidance 
and,  in  fact,  Issued  him  an  unsatisfactory  re- 
port. Amhelter  got  none  of  these.  In  fact,  the 
only  cotnmunlcatlons  he  got  from  his  fienlors. 
prior  to  his  dismissal  from  command,  were 
commendatory  In  nature. 

ADMIRALS  OB   ARNHXTTER? 

Why.  then,  waa  he  not  given  his  day  In 
court?  It  seems  obvious  to  Amhelter:  The 
Navy  made  a  mistake  and  Is  not  willing  to 
undo  It  where  the  full  weight  of  censure  may 
well  fall  on  two  senior  flag  officers  In  the  Pa- 
clflc  fleet.  It's  a  question  of  the  admirals  or 
Arnhelter.  Not  that  all  the  admirals  were 
timorous,  not  at  all. 

Adm.  Walter  H.  Baumberger.  USN,  com- 
mander Cruiser  Destroyer  Force  Pacific  Fleet, 
for  example,  twice  recommended  that  Arn- 
helter be  returned  to  command.  He  was  twice 
reversed  by  higher  authorities. 

But  Adm.  Tex  Settle  summed  it  all  up 
when  he  wrote : 

"Has  the  Navy  come  to  such  a  pass  that 
it  will  sweep  under  the  rug  a  Junior  flag 
officer's  serious  error  of  Judgment  and  dere- 
liction, thereby  Jeopardizing  future  com- 
manding officers'  confidence  In  their  senior's 
loyalty  and  torpedoing  reliance  upon  their 
senior's  carrying  out  Navy  Department  di- 
rectives? Is  the  Navy  no  longer  'big'  enough, 
has  it  no  longer  enough  'guts'  to  admit  a 
mistake  and  redress  it?" 

A  few  weeks  ago,  Adm.  Settle  added: 

"Were  I,  now,  again  a  ship  commanding 
officer,  I  could  no  longer  be  confident  that 
my  seniors  would  obey  Navy  Department  di- 
rectives. I  would  feel  In  Jeopardy  of  being 
similarly  torpedoed  by  clandestine  com- 
plaints of  a  dissident  in  my  crew.  I  would  feel 
constrained  to  'go  easy'  In  maintaining  mili- 
tary discipline  in  my  ship  and  operating  her 
aggressively  in  a  war  zone.  My  esprit-de- 
corps  and  that  of  my  crew  would  sag." 

Settle  was  invited  by  the  Navy  to  examine 
the  full  record  on  Amhelter  and  comment 
on  It.  This  past  February  he  did  so,  recom- 
mending strongly  "that  Amhelter's  relief  for 
cause  be  not  sustained,  and  that  he  be  or- 
dered to  command  an  Atlantic  Fleet  ship." 

Vice  Adm.  Lot  Ensey,  a  deputy  chief  of 
naval  operations,  apparently  had  the  same 
conviction.  Comparing  Arnhelter  to  Lord  Nel- 
son, he  suggested  that  Amhelter's  actions 
deserved  commendation — not  censure.  But 
that  was  last  July. 

Since  then,  events  have  taken  an  ironic 
twist.  Arnhelter  has  been  passed  over  for 
promotion,  but  Hardy  and  Generous — with 
nothing  in  their  records  about  the  case  which 
they  initiated — are  up  for  promotion  with 
their  names  pending  before  the  Senate. 

CHARGES    or    MVTINT 

Arnhelter  baa  filed  charges  of  mutiny  and 
conspiracy  to  commit  mutiny  against  them. 
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and  can  only  hope  Congress  will  act  not  to 
advance,  but  to  terminate  the  careers  of 
two  officers  who,  in  Admiral  Settle's  opinion, 
are  "unflt  for  commissions  In  the  Navy." 

Under  ordinary  circumstance,  an  officer 
such  as  Lt.  Cmdr.  Arnhetler  would  not  seek 
redress  In  publicity.  He  would.  Instead,  prefer 
to  work  In  official  channels.  But  these  by  bis 
own  admission,  are  not  "ordinary  circum- 
stances." 

When  a  three-star  admiral  writes  that  he  is 
not  only  "distressed,"  but  "frightened"  at 
the  way  Amhelter's  case  has  been  handled, 
there  could  be  cause  for  alarm. 

When  a  CO  of  a  Navy  ship  can  be  relieved 
In  Q  combat  aone  area  for  cause  without  even 
telng  Informed  of  why  he  Is  being  relieved 
by  his  superiors,  without  being  given  an  op- 
portunity even  to  make  a  statement,  and 
without  any  knowledge  of  any  charges 
against  him,  it  seems  to  me  that  someone  in 
authority  should  take  a  good  hard  look  at 
this  sort  of  procedure.  It  Is  something  I  never 
encountered  in  all  of  my  44  years  of  service, 
and  It  is  distressingly  disturbing,"  Sabln  said. 


Commander  AaNRxrrER  States  His  Case 

"First,  let  me  say  that  I  am  most  reluc- 
tant to  express  any  view  which  might  be 
construed  to  reflect  questionably  on  the 
judgments  of  any  of  my  superiors.  However, 
I  would  hope  that  by  my  firm  continued  ap- 
peal of  this  case,  I  may  be  able  to  prevent 
other  dissident  malcontents  elsewhere  in 
the  Armed  Services  from  covertly  and  suc- 
cessfully banding  together  to  cause  the  re- 
moval of  their  commanding  cfficer  in  the 
way  that  my  own  relief  was  engineered. 

The  official  position  seems  to  be  that  I 
was  removed  in  accordance  with  established 
procedures.  However,  not  only  have  I  con- 
tested this  but  several  flag  officers,  Adms. 
Llbby,  Sabln,  and  Settle,  have  actively  sup- 
ported my  position  that  I  was  relieved  con- 
trary to  lawful,  mandatory  requirements 
which  were  long  ago  established  to  safeguard 
and  Insulate  a  commanding  officer  from  Just 
such  an  experience. 

I  do  not  know  for  certain  why.  I  cannot 
presume  to  comment  on  what  motivated  a 
denial  to  me  of  basic  rights." 


Northeast  Iowa's  Mr.  "PoUtics" 


HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday.  February  29.  1968 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  an 
honor  and  a  personal  privilege  for  me 
to  be  able  to  pay  tribute  this  afternoon 
to  a  man  who  represented  northeast  Iowa 
in  this  body  during  the  1930's,  and  who 
remains  today  one  of  the  most  respected 
and  loved  public  figures  in  our  area — 
Fred  Biermann  of  Decorah,  Iowa, 

Fred  Biermann  has  been  active  in  the 
life  and  development  of  northeast  Iowa 
since  he  left  Harvard  Law  School  in 
1903 — as  Congressman,  newspaper  pub- 
li.sher,  postmaster,  U.S.  marshal,  and 
political  leader  as  well  as  an  Army 
cfScer. 

It  has  been  a  most  rewarding  pleasure 
for  me  to  know  him,  and  to  have  the 
invaluable  benefit  of  liis  experience, 
counsel,  and  most  importantly  his 
friendship. 

Last  weekend,  the  Cedar  Rapids 
Gazette  featured  an  interview  with  him 
which  I  foimd  to  be  particularly  Interest- 
ing and  timely,  and  Include  the  article 
at  this  point  in  the  Record: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Fred     Biermann     of     Decorah — Northeast 

Iowa's  Ma.  "Politics" 

(By  Art  Hough) 

Dccorah. — Mrs.  Woodrow  Wilson  "caused 
more  harm  to  tbls  country  than  any  woman 
that  ever  lived"  says  Bred  Biermann,  83,  who 
was  born  a  Democrat  and  has  been  closely 
Identified  with  politics  most  of  his  life. 

Now  retired  and  slowed  down  by  emphy- 
sema and  feet  crippled  long  ago  by  X-ray 
burns,  Biermann  lives  In  a  red  brick  house 
on  Mechanic  street  that  was  built  in  1881, 
Born  in  Rochester,  Minn,,  Decorah  has  been 
bis  home  since  be  was  four, 

A  big  man — he  stands  over  six  feet  In  his 
stocking  feet — ^Biermann  has  been  a  news- 
paper publisher,  U.S.  Congressman,  post- 
master, VS.  marshal,  an  army  officer,  and 
a  park  commissioner,  as  well  as  a  party 
leader,  during  his  long  career. 

He  met  Wilson  before  hft-was  nominated 
for  President,  knew  Franklin  Roosevelt  when 
Biermann  was  in  congress  at  the  start  of  the 
New  Deal,  and  had  an  acquaintance  with 
John  "Cactus  Jack"  Garner,  FDR's  first  vice- 
president. 

impressive  speech 

Biermann  met  Wilson  in  Des  Moines  in 
1912,  when  Wilson  was  circulating  for  nomi- 
nation (The  Iowa  delegation  was  for  Champ 
Clark),  and  met  him  again  early  In  1916, 
when  President  Wilson  made  a  .speech  on 
preparedness, 

"It  was  the  most  impressive  speech  I  ever 
listened  to,"  Biermann  recalls. 

"There  waa  great  interest  In  his  recent 
bride.  Every  woman  in  Decorah  asked  me  to 
pay  special  attention  to  her." 

"No,  it  was  nonsense  that  she  dominated 
Wilson."  he  declared,  "but  In  his  illness  she 
determined  who  would  see  him. 

"She  caused  more  harm  to  this  country 
than  any  woman  that  every  lived.  Congress 
was  considering  the  League  of  Nations.  She 
sifted  out  who  would  see  him,  she  and  Ad- 
miral Grayson   ( his  personal  physician ) . 

"If  he  (Wilson)  had  compromised  even  a 
little  bit,  the  League  would  not  have  been 
rejected  by  congress. 

"If  we  had  Joined,  there  wouldn't  have 
been  the  second  World  war." 

It  Is  Blermann's  belief  that  the  League  of 
Nations  would  have  held  Hitler  down  and 
that  the  U.S.  would  have  helped  prevent  the 
war  if  It  had  had  some  say  in  Europe. 

ROAD  Am 

Biermann  regards  Wilson  as  one  of  the 
great  Presidents,  recalling  that  "Wilson  gave 
us  the  Federal  Reserve  bank  and  federal  old 
to  roods.  Before  1918,  every  state  scrambled 
its  own  roads.  To  get  federal  aid  they  had  to 
follow  a  government  system  Instead  of  a 
hodge-podge. 

"The  Federal  Reserve  act  preserved  our 
banking  system." 

Fred  Biermann  was  graduated  from  De- 
corah high  school  In  1901,  attended  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  for  three  years  and 
was  graduated  from  Columbia  college  In  New 
York  in  1905.  He  attended  Valder  Business 
college  in  Decorah  for  a  year  and  studied 
law  at  Harvard  in  1907-1903. 

Between  Columbia  and  Harvard  he  home- 
steaded  in  North  Dakota. 

"I  didn't  know  what  I  wanted  to  do,  so 
I  went  out  and  homesteaded." 

StUl  not  sure  what  he  wanted  to  do  after 
Harvard,  Biermann  bought  half  of  the  De- 
corah Journal  In  1908  (the  other  half  in 
1911)  and  ran  It  23  years  In  a  Republican 
tov.'n  which  had  three  Republican  news- 
papers in  competition.  He  sold  out  in  1931. 

"Democrats  were  scarce  and  persecuted," 
he  says.  "It  was  tough  sledding  for  years. 
Job  work  and  advertising  was  bought  on  a 
party  basis." 

Biermann  became  active  In  politics  and 
was  Winneshiek  county  chairman  for  25 
years,  at  various  times,  as  well  as  a  member 
of  the  Democratic  state  central  committee 
for  eight  years. 
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WOBLO    WAS    I 


During  this  f>erlod  he  saw  service  in  World 
War  I.  He  volunteered  In  April,  1917,  and 
served  in  this  country  and  In  France  until 
June,  1919.  He  was  a  first  lieutenant  In  the 
army  at  the  time  of  hie  discharge. 

From  1913  until  1923,  with  time  out  for 
war  service,  he  waa  Decorah's  postmaster. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Decorah  park  com- 
mission from  1922  until  1968.  miring  this 
time,  the  Decorah  park  system  developed 
from  one  park  of  43  acres  to  eight  parks  of 
328  acres,  v«rlth  3  mllea  of  river  front. 

Biermann  was  elected  to  Congress  from  the 
old  Fourth  District  In  1932,  1934,  and  1936, 
but  was  defeated  in  1938. 

He  went  to  Congress  In  the  first  Roosevelt 
landslide  and  he  remembers  that  flrst  100 
days  of  the  Roosevelt  administration  "were 
bedlam," 

CBASMIIfa 

Biermann  waa  on  the  committee  on  agri- 
culture and  admits  he  had  a  "tiny  bit  to  do 
with  agriculture  legislation,"  notably  the 
old  AAA. 

"FDR  was  a  charming  man  personally,  a 
very  able  speaker.  He  acoompllsbed  some 
great  things." 

Asked  whether  It  was  true  that  Roosevelt 
was  sometimes  ruthless,  as  well  aa  charming, 
Biermann  replied: 

"I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  anything 
like  that." 

Mrs.  Biermann,  the  former  Adel  Rygg  of 
Decorah,  whom  Biermann  married  in  1930, 
accompanied  him  to  Washington.  Mrs.  Bier- 
mann died  in  1963. 

Without  the  aid  of  TV  or  radio  and  with  no 
speaking  aids,  Biermann  made  bis  1984  cam- 
paign on  crutches,  due  to  his  foot  ailment, 
hit  most  of  the  towns  in  the  district. 

In  1937,  Congress  sent  Biermann  to  Paris 
as  a  delegate  to  the  Inter-Parliamentary 
Union  conference. 

MARSHAL 

Biermann  found  it  a  "pleasant  change  to 
get  back  to  Decorah"  after  hla  years  in 
Washington,  but  from  1940-63,  be  served  as 
the  U.S.  marshal  for  northern  Iowa. 

"There  was  only  one  murder  (under  federal 
Jurisdiction).  An  Indian  on  the  Tama  reser- 
vation murdered  another  Indian — due  to 
drinking." 

It  was  then  illegal  for  Indians  to  buy  alco- 
holic liquor.  The  government  has  since  made 
it  legal,  but  Biermann  thinks  It  was  a  mis- 
take. 

Asked  whether  he  has  been  more  or  less 
retired  since  1953,  Biermann  said: 

"More." 

When  the  Decorah  Elks  celebrated  the 
lodge's  lOOth  anniversary  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago,  Biermann  was  presented  with  a  55-year 
pin.  He  also  has  a  60-year  pin  from  the  Ma- 
sonic lodge,  having  been  a  member  for  56 
years.  He  was  marshal  of  the  Decorah  Cen- 
tennial parade  In  1949. 

He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Democratic  na- 
tional conventions  of  1928,  1940,  and  1956. 
In  1928,  Al  Smith  was  nominated  and  in 
1956  Adlai  Stevenson  was  named  for  Presi- 
dent. Both  were  defeated.  In  1940  Biermann 
backed  Jim  Farley  for  the  presidential  nomi- 
nation, being  against  a  third  term  for  FDR. 
Roosevelt,  of  course,  was  re-nomlnated. 

THE    1968    RACE 

Biermann  has  no  doubt  about  the  outcome 
of  the  1968  presidential  election.  He  says: 

"Johnson  will  be  re-nominated  easily  and 
reelected.  I  suppose  the  Republican  candidate 
will  be  Nixon.  He's  the  best  qualified  of  the 
Republicans.  But  he'll  run  No.  2  again  and 
it  won't  be  as  close  as  It  was  when  he  ran 
against  Kennedy. 

"There  was  more  bitter  opposition  to  Lin- 
coln In  1864  than  there  Is  to  Johnson  now. 
The  Republicans  haven't  any  outstanding 
candidate  or  possible  candidate." 

Biermann  added  that  a  President  has  never 
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been  defeatMl  In  the  middle  of  a  war,  not 
even  an  undeclared  war. 

"We  can  figure  our  Preddenta  will  try  to 
do  the  rtsht  thing — Republican  or  Demo- 
cimt." 


Foreif B  Aid  Pajs  Off  for  United  States 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or   MASSACHUSKTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBNTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  29.  1968 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  an  excellent  article  appeared  In 
the  Boston  Sunday  Globe,  on  February 
23,  by  a  veteran  reporter  of  the  Globe. 
Otto  Zausmer.  Mr.  Zausmer  has  been 
foreign  affairs  expert  of  the  Globe  for 
many  years.  He  wrote  on  economics  and 
was  a  newspaper  editor  in  Vienna  before 
World  War  II.  During  the  war  he  was 
stationed  in  London  where  he  served  as 
the  deputy  chief  of  the  Office  of  War 
Information  in  the  Intelligence  Section. 

Mr.  Zausmer  is  very  well  qualifled  to 
write  on  the  subject  of  foreign  aid  and 
his  incisive,  pertinent  article  deserves  the 
careful  consideration  of  all  the  Members 
of  the  House.  I  am  happy  to  place  it  In 
the  RicoRo: 
Fo«ncN  Aid  Pats  Oit  roa  XJmrxD  Statxs: 

Nations   We   Hel^sd   Amm  Now   Able   To 

Help  OTHxas 

(By  Otto  Zauamer) 

Why  couldn't  the  United  States  Just  scrap 
Its  foreign  aid  program — and  after  all  these 
scandals,  instances  of  corruption,  graft  and 
waste,  use  the  $3  billion  for  a  good  pxirpoae 
at  home? 

The  answer  ts  simple;  because  there  are 
few  better  investments  this  nation  has  ever 
made  than  the  money  spent  on  foreign  aid. 

A  few  weeks  from  now,  in  April  to  be  exact. 
It  will  be  20  years  since  this  country  started 
the  BCarshall  Plan  at  the  cost  of  a  little  under 
$20  bllUon.  These  huge  fimds,  except  for  a 
amaU  contribution  from  Canada,  were  exclu- 
sively American  taxpayers'  money. 

The  United  States  distributed  this  enor- 
mous pie  among  the  hungry,  war-Impover- 
ished nations,  who  were  practically  facing 
chaos  and  catastrophe  in  1948. 

Today.  Washington  pays  roughly  half  the 
foreign  aid  bill  to  needy  naUons.  while  the 
other  half  is  contributed  by  those  countries 
who  were  recipients  In  1948. 

In  other  words,  about  as  many  countries 
as  depended  on  the  United  States  for  assist- 
ance two  decades  ago  are  now  giving  assist- 
ance to  several  dozens  of  poor  nations  around 
the  globe. 

More  than  that,  while  American  foreign  aid 
has  been  cut  back  consistently  year  after 
year — and  rightly  so — foreign  aid  of  the  one- 
time "have-nots,"  who  are  "haves"  now,  has 
increased  consistently  year  after  year. 

In  Europe,  in  fact,  there  Is  an  amazing 
•ntbiislasm  for  giving  foreign  aid  to  under- 
developed countries.  The  Norwegian  Parlia- 
ment, for  example,  has  been  nudging  the 
government,  again  and  to  Increase  aid  to 
other  countries — unlike  the  Congress  In 
Washington. 

The  West  German  Minister  of  Economics, 
Prof.  Karl  Schiller,  a  few  days  ago,  made  It 
clear  that  "my  government  and  the  German 
people  share  the  cares  and  efforts  of  the  de- 
veloping countries.  Our  destiny  Is  theirs.  We 
know  that  nobody  can  withdraw  to  a  'splen- 
did Isolation'  of  national  prosperity.  We,  the 
older  Industrialized  and  the  developing  lands, 
are  living  In  one  world." 

NO  CUTS  IN  sarrisH  aid 
Britain.  In  spite  of  all  her  much  adver- 
tised economic  problems,  has  year  after  year 
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held  fast  to  her  foreign  aid  program  without 
cuts. 

Prance  has  perhaps  the  biggest  foreign 
aid  program  in  Europe,  primarily  directed  at 
former  Prench  colonies.  It  Is  true,  of  course, 
that  the  Prench  foreign  aid  program  U  a 
little  different  from  the  Marshall  Plan. 

In  the  words  of  Prench  Prime  Minister 
Pompidou,  it  Is  meant  to  spread  Prench  cul- 
ture. It  is  also  true  that  the  tiny  Island  of 
San  Pierre  and  Mlquelon  receive  the  fantas- 
tic amount  of  MOO  per  capita  for  what  might 
be  considered  somewhat  political  purposes. 
It  U  furthermore  true  that  there  are  some 
40.000  Prench  teachers  In  Africa  alone  as 
part  of  the  foreign  aid  program  with  lu  cul- 
tural overtones. 

But,  this  does  not  mean  that  these  Prench 
teachers  are  not  most  helpful  and  that  re- 
gardless of  the  purpose  behind  the  pro- 
gram.  Its   effect   should    be   underrated. 

Japan,  too.  the  one-time  bad  boy  in  world 
affairs,  has  demonstrated  considerable  en- 
thusiasm and  sacrifice  to  lend  underdevel- 
oped nations  her  assistance. 

Why  all  this  activity  and  brotherly  love? 

The  meaning  is  obvious.  Germany's  Min- 
ister of  Economics.  Karl  Schiller,  put  It  some- 
what more  rhetorically  when  he  said,  "our 
destiny  Is  thelr's.  We  know  that  nobody  can 
withdraw  to  a  'splendid  Isolation'  of  national 
prosperity." 

"KEIJ>EO    KUKOPE    TO    BUT    SHOES" 

One  of  the  original  leaders  of  the  Mar- 
shall Plan  put  It  more  simply  Just  30  years 
ago. 

"It's  Jiut  like  thU,"  he  said,  "we  have 
played  with  our  European  friends  and  we 
have  won.  We  have  all  the  marbles  now  and 
the  game  Is  over,  they  can't  play  anymore 
unless  we  give  them  a  few  marbles  to  start 
all  over  again.  If  we  dont  help  them  to  get 
on  their  feet,  they  won't  be  able  to  buy  from 
us." 

He  might  also  have  quoted  one  of  the 
toughest  capitalists  of  this  century,  the 
Czech  shoe  manufacturer,  Thomas  Bata, 
who  built  his  shoe  empire  all  over  the 
world,  and  used  to  say  that  "so  long  as  there 
are  barefoot  people  In  Africa.  I  don't  have  to 
worry  about  selling  my  shoes." 

What  the  Marshall  Plan  did  was  to  help 
the  Europeans  "buy  shoes"  In  this  coimtry. 
And.  what  the  now  prosperous,  one  time 
"have  nots"  are  doing  Is  to  help  the  under- 
developed countries  "buy  shoes." 

Of  course,  there  are  flaws  and  failures  In 
foreign  aid.  Only  within  a  week  we  have 
heard  from  Washington  about  abuse  of  U.S. 
foreign  aid  in  Brazil  and  about  the  purchase 
of  wine  glasses  and  liquor  with  U.S.  aid 
money  In  the  Dominican  Republic.  In  the 
latter  Instance,  for  example,  the  amoiint 
thus  misappropriated  was  about  one  percent 
of  what  Uncle  Sam  contributed  to  the  Do- 
minican Republic. 

Of  course,  even  one  hundredth  of  one  per- 
cent would  be  too  much  misspent,  but  It 
would  be  a  rare  big  business  cooperation  In 
which  one  could  not  find  funds  being  poorly 
spent. 

smX    ROOM    POK    IMTEOVEMENT 

The  main  point  in  this  unjustifiable  waste 
of  American  money,  however,  is  that  It  was 
the  Inspector  General  of  the  n.S.  Depart- 
ment of  State  which  reported  the  abuse  to 
Congress.  In  other  words,  the  administration 
itself  is  and  has  been  eager  to  detect  and 
eliminate  dishonesty  or  waste. 

It  cannot  and  should  not  be  denied,  also 
that  In  many  Instances,  foreign  aid  could 
have  been  used  more  imaginatively  and  more 
effectively.  There,  too.  Is  much  room  for  Im- 
provement. 

But.  while  the  administration  of  foreign 
aid  here  or  abroad  may  leave  something  to 
be  desired,  the  idea  of  foreign  aid  has  more 
than  proved  Itself. 

What  Uncle  Sam  started  single  handedly 
In  1948  has  now  been  taken  up  by  a  score  of 
the  former  "have  nots"  and  even  the  Soviet 
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Union  has  found  it  imperative  to  initiate  a 
vast  foreign  aid  program. 

It  might  well  be  that  the  Marshall  Plan 
will  go  Into  history  as  the  most  creative,  po- 
lltlcal,  economic  scheme  of  the  20th  century 
If  nowhere  else,  in  foreign  aid  It  has  been 
demonstrated  that  there  are  no  iron  cur- 
tains, that  there  is  one  world  only,  that  for- 
eign aid  Is  not  charity  but  well  understood 
Interest  and  security  and  prosperity. 


Private    Eaterprisc:    Laanching    of    ST 
"Overseas  Alice" 


HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

or   MABTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Thursday,  February  29.  1968 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration  might  well  learn  a  lesson 
from  private  enterprise — nonsubsl- 
dlzed — regarding  the  value  and  cost  of 
keeping  a  fleet  of  ships  up  to  date.  For 
several  years  many  of  us  have  been  em- 
phasizing the  need  for  a  modern,  ade- 
quate maritime  fleet.  The  past  several 
administrations,  for  economy  reasons, 
have  not  pushed  such  a  program. 

Last  Thursday  it  was  my  privilege  to 
attend  the  launching  of  the  ST  Over- 
seas Alice,  at  the  Bethlehem  shipyard  In 
Baltimore.  This  660-foot,  automated, 
air-conditioned  oil  tanker,  designed  for 
easy  conversion  to  the  grain  trade,  is  the 
first  of  three  ships  to  be  constructed  for 
the  Maritime  Overseas  Corp. 

The  sponsor  was  Mrs.  Isaac  Shalom, 
whose  son  is  a  director  of  the  Maritime 
Overseas  Corp.  Mr.  Shalom  spoke  at  the 
launching  and  I  think  his  remarks  de- 
serve careful  reading  by  all  members.  It 
seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Shalom  has  the 
answer  for  those  who  feel  we  cannot 
afford  to  update  our  merchant  fleet.  His 
remarks  follow: 

Spxxch  Bt  S.  Shalom 

Distinguished  guests,  ladles  and  gentle- 
men, it  Is  Indeed  a  pleasure  for  us  to  be  here 
on  this  Washington's  Day  after  the  success- 
ful launching  of  the  Overseas  Alice.  My  pri- 
mary function  today  is,  of  course,  to  thank 
Mr.  Raphael  Recanatl  and  Bethlehem  Steel 
Corporation  for  the  honor  given  to  my 
mother  in  Inviting  her  to  launch  this  fine 
vessel.  Por  this,  my  family  and  I  are  deeply 
grateful. 

But  since  I  am  also  a  Director  of  Maritime 
Overseas  Corporation,  I  am  not  going  to  let 
you  get  away  without  telling  you  something 
about  MOC. 

Let  me  first  say  that  today's  event  is  only 
the  first  of  three  similar  ones  scheduled  to 
take  place  within  the  next  few  months.  Be- 
sides, the  Overseas  Alice  is  by  no  means  our 
first  p>06twar  vessel  built  by  Bethlehem  yard, 
since  two  of  MOC's  tankers  were  already  built 
right  here  in  Baltimore  by  Bethlehem  Ship- 
building Corporation. 

As  most  of  you  well  know,  the  U.S.  tanker 
fleet  is  In  a  poor  state.  It  has  declined  appre- 
ciably In  relation  to  the  world  fleet  and  it 
is  at  I*ast  twice  as  old  as  aggregate  world 
tonnage.  In  fact,  the  Overseas  Alice  and  her 
two  sister  ships  will  be  the  flrst  tankers  built 
In  a  U.S.  shipyard  for  an  Independent  owner 
without  government  subsidy  In  the  last  dec- 
ade. And — If  I  may  be  permitted  to  gloat 
about  MOC  for  a  moment — these  three  tank- 
ers will  bring  the  MOC  fleet  to  a  total  of  18 
vessels  aggregating  about  half  a  million  dead- 
weight tons  which — among  other  things — 
establishes  MOC  as  one  of  the  largest  Inde- 
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pendent  operators  of  U.S.  tankers  with  an 
average  age  of  less  than  Ave  years  compared 
with  fifteen  years  for  the  U.S.  tanker  fleet 
as  a  whole. 

For  MOC.  dynamic  expansion  has  been  the 
best  formula  for  survival  and  growth.  As 
those  of  you  who  are  concerned  vrtth  this 
type  of  operation  well  know,  the  tanker  trade 
Is  highly  competitive.  MOC  Is  required  to  en- 
gage in  fierce  price  competition  where  a  dif- 
ference of  a  few  cents  on  the  freight  rate 
will  determine  who  will  carry  the  entire 
cargo.  Accordingly,  the  success  of  MOC  In 
such  a  market  depends  on  the  extent  to  which 
It  can  maximize  the  efficiency  of  its  opera- 
tion and  the  productivity  of  its  capital  equip- 
ment. And  fully  recognizing  this,  since  its 
establishment  In  1963,  MOC  has  consUntly 
gtrlved  to  replace  older  units  with  newer, 
more  efficient,  and  more  adaptable  vessels. 
In  this  way  MOC  was  able  to  achieve  pro- 
ductivity levels  commensurate  with  healthy 
and  growing  operations.  Tills  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  over  80%  of  MOC's  currently 
operating  tanker  tonnage  was  built  in  the 
1960s. 

With  the  Overseas  Alice  and  her  two  sis- 
ter ships,  MOC  now  Introduces  its  newest 
generation  of  U.S.  tankers.  These  vessels  are 
designed  for  economical  operation,  superior 
service,  and  a  maximum  degree  of  flexibility. 
They  are  provided  with  engine  room  and 
bridge  automation,  and  they  are  specially 
coated  internally  and  externally.  MOC  hopes 
that  these  features  will  Increase  operating 
efficiently;  minimize  maintenance  expendi- 
ture and  down  time  for  repairs;  and  enhance 
the  vessels'  ability  to  shift  rapidly  and  eco- 
nomically between  different  cargoes  and  in 
different  trades.  I  am  confident  that  the  fu- 
ture will  prove  us  right. 

In  conclusion,  in  behalf  of  the  vessel  own- 
ers and  Maritime  Overseas  Corporation.  I 
wish  to  thank  the  Management  and  Work- 
era  of  Bethlehem  Shipyard,  as  well  as  all 
those  who  have  participated  In  the  concep- 
tion, design,  and  construction  of  the  Over- 
seas Alice  and  her  sister  ships. 


Travel    Under    Tourist*Doilar    Program 
Shoold  Be  Exempt  From  Travel  Tax 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  29,  1968 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  pur- 
pose today  Is  to  urge  that  travel  financed 
under  the  existing  tourist-dollar  ex- 
change program  be  exempted  from  any 
tax  or  restriction  on  U.S.  travel  this 
House  may  enact;  and,  further,  that 
travel  be  exempted  in  other  countries 
which  participate  in  the  debt-credit  ar- 
rangement which  I  will  outline  in  this 
statement. 

As  a  result  of  an  amendment  to  Public 
Uw  480.  which  I  initiated  In  1962,  and 
two  subsequent  amendments  of  similar 
nature,  VS.  visitors — business  as  well  as 
tourist— to  Israel,  India,  Pakistan,  Tu- 
nisia. Egypt.  Ceylon,  or  Guinea  may  pur- 
chase from  the  local  American  embassy 
a  supply  of  U.S. -owned  local  currencies 
equal  to  their  needs  while  In  that  coun- 
try. 

The  local  currencies  available  for  pur- 
chase were  acquired  by  the  United  States 
In  connection  with  Public  Law  480  trans- 
actions. The  exchange  is  entirely  volun- 
tary, and  occurs  only  when  U.S.  visitors 
take  the  trouble  to  visit  the  embassy  and 
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utilize  this  means  of  easing  our  balance- 
of-payments  situation. 

Under  this  voluntary  program,  visitors 
to  these  coimtrles  purchased  a  total  of 
$7,235,300  In  local  currencies  between  the 
Inauguration  of  the  program  in  1963  and 
November  30.  1967. 

Purchases  and  the  amount  of  curren- 
cies still  remaining  available  for  pur- 
chase on  November  30.  1967.  as  reported 
by  the  U.S.  Treasury  Department: 


Purchases  Balance 

through  No-      available  lor 
vember  1%7        purchase 


India J4,558,70O  W,<39,200 

Israel 821,800  8,575.000 

Pakistan 1,551,000  1,062,600 

Egypt 286,100  91,048.200 

Ceylon 8,900  81,700 

Tunisia 8,800  1,218,000 

Guinea 6,033,600 

Total 7,235,300  112,458,500 


To  the  extent  that  this  program  is 
utilized,  U.S.  travel  in  those  countries 
does  not  impair  the  U.S.  balance-of-pay- 
ments  position  In  any  way  whatever. 
Indeed,  under  it  U.S.  citizens  enjoy  the 
advantage  of  travel  and  thereby  make 
use  of  currencies  which  are  certified  to 
to  excess — or,  in  a  practical  sense,  other- 
wise useless. 

It  therefore  makes  no  sense  to  Impose 
penalties  upon  such  travel  or  to  dis- 
courage it  in  any  way.  I  therefore 
strongly  urge  that  it  be  exempted  from 
any  tax  or  proposed  restriction  this 
House  may  enact. 

In  addition  to  the  $112,458,500  pres- 
ently available  for  tourist- dollar  ex- 
change, the  United  States  has  agree- 
ments with  a  number  of  other  countries 
where  this  same  program  could  readily 
be  established. 

Bolivia,  Morocco,  Paraguay,  and  Sudan 
are  each  classified  by  the  U.S.  Treasury 
as  "near  excess"  currency  countries  be- 
cause our  holding  of  Public  Law  480  cur- 
rencies in  each  coimtry  Is  considered  to 
be  nearly  In  excess  of  the  anticipated  re- 
quirements of  U.S.  Government  opera- 
tions there. 

In  each  case,  the  local  government  has 
already  agreed  to  cooperate  in  the  tour- 
ist-dollar exchange  program,  and  cur- 
rencies. In  varying  amounts,  are  avail- 
able for  this  purpose.  But  due  to  the 
"near  excess"  classification  our  Govern- 
ment has  not  yet  inaugurated  the 
exchange. 

Under  Public  Law  480  agreements  al- 
ready consummated,  local  currencies  are 
available  for  exchange  in  "near-excess" 
coimtrles  under  the  tourist  dollar  pro- 
gram In  the  following  amounts: 

Bolivia  -. $1,100,000 

Congo*  •    4.000.000 

Morocco 4,  000,  000 

Sudan   1,000,000 

Paraguay    . * 

Total    10,100,000 

*  Less  than  S50,000. 

••Congo  is  classified  as  "excess-currency" 
country. 

In  16  additional  countries,  the  pro- 
gram has  likewise  been  accepted  by  the 
local  govertunent  and  could  be  put  into 
operation  on  short  notice.  In  each  case 
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the  holdings  of  local  currencies  are  such 
that  the  country  is  classified  as  "non- 
excess"  and  therefore  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury has  not  seen  fit  to  Inaugurate  the 
exchange  program. 

In  view  of  the  alarming  monetary 
plight  of  our  Nation.  It  would  seem  pru- 
dent for  the  U.S.  Treasury  to  review 
these  classifications  and  inaugurate  the 
exchange  program  in  every  possible 
country,  even  though  this  might  use  up 
U.S.-owned  local  currencies  somewhat 
earlier  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

Under  present  circumstances,  the 
United  States  should  seek  conversion  of 
foreign  currencies  Into  dollars  at  the 
very  earliest  date.  It  may  be  that  planned 
U.S.  programs  will  eventually  use  up  the 
stockpiles  of  currencies,  but  the  need  for 
Immediate  Improvement  in  our  pay- 
ments balance  is  so  evident  that  cur- 
rency needs  for  future  programs  could 
wisely  be  reviewed  and  met  when  the 
need  or  request  for  them  actually  occurs. 

Meanwhile,  the  currencies  should  be 
available  for  Immediate  conversion  to 
dollars  by  means  of  tourist-dollar  ex- 
change. 

Under  Public  Law  480  transactions  al- 
ready consummated,  local  currencies  are 
available  and  approved  for  tourist-dol- 
lar exchange  In  these  "nonexcess" 
countries  but  our  Government  has  not 
implemented  the  program. 
Local   currencies   available   for   U.S.   use  on 

January  1,  1967  i  but  tourist-exchange  not 

implemented) 

Afghanistan    $300,000 

Brazil^"    • 

Chile    2,400,000 

China    2,800,000 

Colombia • 

Ethiopia 400,000 

Ghana 600,000 

Greece 400,000 

Iceland    100,000 

Jordan • 

Korea     1,100,000 

Peru • 

Syrian  Arab  Republic* •• 100,000 

Turkey***    2,600,000 

Uruguay   • 

Vietnam    4,100,000 

Total 14,900,000 

•Less  than  $50,000. 

•••Classified  as  "near-excess"  currency 
country. 

To  summarize  currencies  available  for 
existing  tourist-dollar  exchange  pro- 
gram: 

U.S.-owned  local  currencies 
presently  available  for  pur- 
chase in  a  total  of  seven 
countries  by  U.S.  tourists  and 
other  U.S.  travelers  under  the 
tourist-dollar  exchange  pro- 
gram   9112,  458, 600 

Available  for  purchase  in  five 
additional  "excess  or  near- 
excess  currency"  countries 
under  the  program  but  not 
Implemented  as  yet  by  U.S. 

Treasury 10,100,000 

Available  for  purchase  in  16 
additional  countries  which 
have  approved  the  program 
but  where  U.S.  Treasury  has 
not  Implemented  it  because 
countries  are  classified  as 
"nonexcess  currency"  coun- 
tries    14,900,000 


Twenty-eight  countries  _     137,  458,  500 
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In  three  "excess  currency"  countries, 
the  tourist -dollar  exchange  program  has 
not  been  approved  by  the  local  govern- 
ment, as  follows: 

Local  currenciea  available  for  U.S.  uae  on 
January  1.  1997  (Xmt  tourUt-exchange  not 
approved ) 

Burma Sll.  100.000 

Poland -     4W,  700.000 

TugotlavU 49.  000,  000 

Total    64«.800.000 

Yugoslavia,  in  lieu  of  entering  Into  the 
program  several  years  ago.  agreed  to  pur- 
chase with  dollars  $250,000  in  U.S. -owned 
local  currency.  In  view  of  the  heavy  level 
of  U.S.  tourist  and  business  travel  to 
Yugoslavia  and  the  heavy  Inventory  of 
U.S. -owned  currency,  this  would  seem  to 
be  a  bargain  much  to  the  advantage  of 
Yugoslavia.  It  would  be  Interesting  to 
determine  Just  why  this  compromise  was 
accepted  by  oiir  offlelals  In  consiun- 
mating  the  Public  Law  480  soft-currency 
transaction  in  question. 

In  33  "other  countries  our  Government 
has  local  currency  holdings,  most  of  them 
acquired  under  postwar  programs  other 
than  Public  Law  480,  and  under  condi- 
tions which  make  the  ciurencles  of  little 
or  no  prospective  value  to  the  United 
States. 

Here  Is  the  Inventory,  as  of  January 
1.  1967: 

(In  millions  of  doilara] 

Afghanistan —       8-4 

Australia ............ .....         .1 

Belgium •! 

Cambodia ... ... . '3 

Cameroon ................... —         •  1 

Chile    ••4 

China 7.7 

Costa  Rica . . — .. — . •! 

Cyprus -4 

Czechoslovakia ........ 1-0 

Dominican  RepubUc -0 

Ecuador ............... — ....         .1 

Ethiopia   1. 1 

Obana . 4.1 

Greece . .4 

Guatemala .3 

Iceland   .2 

Iran  20 

Italy 8  8 

Japan 25.2 

Jordan . . —        '4 

Korea 1.1 

Laos 4.5 

Libya 1 

Mall 1-5 

Nigeria 1 

Peru 2.2 

Philippines 5.  4 

Senegal   .3 

Somali .1 

South  Africa .... .  1 

Thailand 1-3 

Vietnam   32.5 

Total 111.  8 

KXCOMMZNOATIONS 

I  recommend  that.  In  formulating  legis- 
lation on  travel  tax  or  restriction,  the 
House  exempt  travel  which  utilizes  the 
tourist-dollar  exchange  program;  fur- 
ther, that  the  Treasury  Department  In- 
augurate the  tourist-dollar  exchange 
program  in  each  of  the  21  countries 
where  the  program  has  been  accepted 
by  the  local  government  and  where  the 
United  States  owns  currencies. 

In  my  view,  the  monetary  crisis  is  so 
grave  that  this  should  be  done  regardless 
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of  whether  our  Oovemment  considers 
our  holdings  of  local  currency  to  be  ex- 
cess, near-excess  or  non-excess.  If  the 
United  States  owns  local  currencies  in 
any  of  these  countries  they  should  be 
made  available  to  U.S.  visitors. 

In  addition.  I  urge  that  travel  in  coun- 
tries which  cooperate  In  a  debt-credit  or 
currency -credit  arrangement  be  ex- 
empted. 

Under  this  proposal,  the  local  Govern- 
ment would  be  required  to  redeem  with 
dollars  $5  worth  of  U.S.-owned  local  cur- 
rency— or  apply  a  like  amount  on  past- 
due  debts — for  each  day  a  U.S.  citizen 
travels  In  that  coimtry. 

I  have  just  listed  33  countries  In  which 
the  United  States  now  owns  $111,800,000 
In  local  currency.  In  addition  a  num- 
ber of  countries  owe  us  large  sums  dating 
from  World  War  I.  To  Illustrate.  Britain 
owes  $7  billion.  Prance  $5  billion.  Ger- 
many $1  billion  and  Italy  $1  billion. 

U.S.  travelers  abroad  spend  an  average 
of  $18  a  day.  This  Is  attractive  business 
to  any  country.  Because  of  this,  most 
countries  would  give  careful  thought  to 
cooperating  in  the  debt-credit  or  cur- 
rency-credit arrangement.  In  order  to 
keep  dollars  from  U.S.  travel  coming  in. 
Even  with  the  $5  adjustment,  represent- 
ing the  redemption  of  U.S.-owned  cur- 
rency or  payment  on  old  debts  to  the 
United  States,  the  local  coimtry  would 
still  realize  an  appealing  net  of  $13  per 
day  per  U.S.  visitor. 

Most  travelers  will  naturally  seek  to 
avoid  taxes  and  will  therefore  travel 
where  they  can  do  so  tax-free.  Travel 
under  the  existing  tourist-dollar  pro- 
gram would  not  impair  our  balance-of- 
pajrments  at  all. 

Travel  under  the  proposed  currency- 
credit  or  debt-credit  arrangement  would 
substantially  ease  the  adverse  monetary 
Impact  of  U.S.  travel  abroad  and  would 
have  the  further  virtue  of  causing  other 
governments  to  unfreeze  a  portion  of 
presently  useless  U.S.  currency  holdings 
or  begin  a  modest  payment  on  Icoig -over- 
due debt.  Either  development  would  be 
propitious,  and  serve  as  a  precedent  for 
further  unfreezing  of  currency  and  debt 
payment  in  time  to  come. 

These  exemptions  would  also  protect, 
to  an  important  extent,  the  basic  right 
of  individual  U.S.  citizens  to  travel 
abroad  without  penalty. 

The  debt-credit  or  currency-credit  ar- 
rangement I  suggest  could  be  adminis- 
tered in  any  of  several  ways.  To  me,  the 
most  efficient  arrangement  would  be  set- 
tlement of  accounts  when  the  U.S. 
traveler  returns.  On  checking  through 
customs,  he  would  pay  the  per  diem  tax 
for  travel  in  countries  not  cooperating 
in  either  the  tourist-dollar,  or  in  the  cur- 
rency-credit and  debt-credit  arrange- 
ment. 

For  travel  In  other  countries  customs 
officials  would  establish  the  correct  dollar 
claim  to  be  paid  by  the  appropriate  gov- 
ernments. When  the  government-to- 
government  account  is  paid,  credit  would 
be  made  against  U.S.  holdings  of  local 
currencies  or  other  obligations  to  the 
United  States.  Travel  could  be  verified 
by  passport  endorsements  or  other  docu- 
mentation approved  by  mutual  agree- 
ment. 
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If  the  Congress  should  decide  against 
reporting  a  bill  taxing  or  restricting  U.S. 
travel  abroad.  I  hope  it  will  give  consid- 
eration to  a  proposal  I  made  to  you  3 
years  ago — H.R.  6474.  89th  Congress. 

At  that  time  I  noted  that  the  tourist- 
dollar  exchange  program,  like  today,  was 
not  being  utilized  nearly  to  the  maximum 
extent,  and  suggested  that  travelers  be 
given  an  Incentive  to  use  it. 

My  suggestion  was  that  travelers  mak- 
ing full  use  of  this  program  be  given  a 
bonus  in  tax-free  allowance  for  goods 
brought  back  to  this  country.  This  would 
give  them  a  special  incentive  to  visit 
countries  where  the  program  is  In  opera- 
tion and  there  to  take  the  trouble  to 
utilize  the  program. 

Funds  used  for  the  bonus  purcha.ses 
would  be  U.S.-owned  local  currencies,  so 
the  tax-free  bonus  would  not  actually  be 
a  dollar-loss  to  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

Here  is  the  operative  part  of  H.R.  6474. 
89th  Congress: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
Of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  item 
915.30  of  title  I  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
(TarUr  Schedules  of  the  United  States;  28 
F.R..  part  II.  Aug.  17.  1963:  77A  Stat.  434;  19 
use.  1202)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
"acquired  abroad  as  an  Incident  of  the  Jour- 
ney from  which  he  la  returning,"  the  follow- 
ing: "and  articles  other  than  alcoholic  bev- 
erages and  cigars,  not  over  $500  In  aggregate 
value  acquired  with  currenciea  of  the  coun- 
tries In  which  such  auricles  were  purchased, 
if  such  currencies  were  sold  to  such  person 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  sec- 
tion 104(s)  or  section  104(t)  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954  (7  U.S.C.  1704) .". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  only  with 
reapect  to  articles  purchased  with  currencies 
sold  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

Unless  by  some  means  the  United 
States  motivates  travelers  to  utilize  the 
tourist-dollar  exchange  program,  a  valu- 
able opportunity  to  Improve  our  balance- 
of-payments  position  will  be  lost 


President  Recdved  Bad  Advice  on  Elim- 
inating Visas  for  Alien  >nsitors 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or    WASHINCTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  29.  1968 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  a  constituent  whose 
occupation  places  him  in  a  position  of 
having  firsthand  knowledge  of  the  immi- 
gration practices  of  the  United  States.  I 
think  the  observations  of  this  gentleman 
should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  not 
only  the  President,  but  to  all  Members  of 
Congress.  Under  unanimous  consent  I 
Include  this  letter  in  the  CoNORESsioNAt 
Record. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  letter,  which  is  self- 
explanatory,  follows: 

PsBBUAaT  27.  1968. 
Hon.  Thomas  Pellt. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

DEAa  Ma.  Peixt:  I  recently  read  In  a  local 
newspaper    that   President    Jc^naon    U   re- 
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questing  Congress  to  give  blm  authority  to 
eliminate  the  need  for  alien  visitors  to  this 
country  to  obtain  visas  from  American  Con- 
suls abroad.  His  argument  In  behalf  of  the 
request  Is  that  It  will  promote  tourist  trade 
to  this  country  and  help  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments deficit. 

Mr.  Pelly.  that  scheme  Is  all  wrong.  I  am 
an  Immigrant  Inspector  and  have  been  for 
many  years  and  I  and  hundreds  of  other  Im- 
migrant Inspectors  know  that  the  average 
alien  non-lmmlgrant  to  this  country  costs 
Americans  more  than  the  alien  brings  in. 
Most  of  the  aliens  arrive  here  with  very  few 
funds  and  while  here  live  off  their  relatives 
and  friends  and  very  often  return  home  with 
more  money  than  they  arrived  with.  And  a 
big  percentage  of  them  obtain  Jobs  here 
against  the  law  and,  If  they  return  home, 
take  money  with  them.  A  lot  of  alien  stu- 
dents, especially,  are  working.  Some  of  them 
send  money  home,  whUe  if,  as  was  the  Intent 
of  the  law,  they  were  required  to  obtain  their 
funds  to  attend  school  here  from  home.  It 
would  help  our  money  situation.  The  alien 
student  program,  Incidentally.  Is  terribly 
.ibused  In  several  respects. 

Another  point  the  President  should  con- 
sider Is  that.  If  travel  agencies  are  permitted 
to  control  permission  to  visit  In  the  U.S., 
as  proposed,  It  would  open  up  big  oppor- 
uinitles  for  them  to  take  fees  on  the  side. 

The  President  has  obtained  bad  Informa- 
tion on  this  matter.  Actually,  It  would  be  In 
the  best  Interests  of  this  country  to  cut  down 
on  admitting  non-immigrants,  and,  even 
more  so,  to  drastically  reduce  Immigration, 
rather  than  Increase  it.  as  the  elimination 
of  quotas  effective  July  1,  1968,  is  going  to 
do.  I  doubt  that  you  will  recognize  the  area 
you  represent  ten  years  from  now  after  the 
hood  of  Asian  immigrants  that  is  going  to 
start  In  July.  But  that  is  another  story.  I  do 
hope  for  now  that  you  will  check  Into  the 
matter  of  admitting  non-lmmlgrants  to  the 
United  States. 

Sincerely  yoiuv. 


Americanism 


HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

or  CALirOBKIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  29.  1968 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  a 
pleasure  to  submit  for  readers  of  the 
Congressional  Record  a  speech  by  Rob- 
ert C.  Machado,  commander.  Disabled 
American  Veterans,  Department  of  Cali- 
fornia, at  the  past  commander's  night 
meeting  of  San  Jose  chapter  11  and  aux- 
iliary, Disabled  American  Veterans,  on 
February  21,  1968: 

Americanism 
(Address  by  Robert  C.  Machado,  commander. 
Disabled  American  Veterans,  Department 
of  California  at  Past  Commander's  Night 
meeting  of  San  Jose  Chapter  11  and  Aux- 
iliary, Disabled  American  Veterans,  Feb- 
ruary 21,  1968) 

In  his  farewell  address  to  the  people  of  the 
United  SUtes,  on  September  17.  1796,  George 
Washington — whose  birthday  we  commemo- 
rate tomorrow — said,  "It  Is  our  true  policy 
to  steer  clear  of  permanent  alliance  with 
any  portion  of  the  Foreign  world." 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  be  emphasized 
"portion"  ...  of  the  foreign  world.  In  to- 
day's terms,  this  would  mean  foreign  doc- 
trines and  opinions.  We  cannot  serve  two 
masters — be  an  American  and  believe  in  a 
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foreign  philosophy  too,  there  Is  room  only  for 
100  per  cent  Americans — wholly  and  com- 
pletely FOR  America. 

That  Is  Americanism. 

And  as  Theodore  Roosevelt  said,  there  can 
ba  no  flfty-fifty  Americanism. 

Today,  we  are  seeing  too  much  of  this 
allegiance  to  so-called  "one  world."  Interna- 
tional communism  wants  nothing  better 
than  to  lull  Americans  into  the  liberal  philos- 
ophy that  ALL  nations  are  aiming  at  the 
same  goal,  a  true  and  lasting  universal  peace. 

Believing  that  myth  has  given  too  many 
Americans — especially  those  misguided  pro- 
testers of  today — a  false  security  that  will 
ultimately  make  good  Russia's  Lenin's  pre- 
diction that  capitalism  will  destroy  Itself 
from  within,  and  become  enslaved  to  the 
chains  of  communism. 

There  are  a  number  of  opinions  as  to  our 
country's  policy  and  position  in  South  East 
Asia. 

On  this  score,  I  would  like  to  relate  a  few 
observations.  I  am  thinking  In  particular 
of  those  who  desecrate  our  flag,  the  draft- 
card  burners  and  others  who  confuse  free- 
dom and  Americanism.  They  are  of  general 
concern  to  all  members  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  and  to  all  Americans  who 
cherish  and  understand  Uie  full  dimensions 
of  freedom. 

Let  me  say  first  that  no  one,  surely,  under- 
stands better  than  us  how  precious  is  the 
right  to  dissent.  We  also  recognize  that  our 
Institutions  have  been  carefully  framed  to 
accommodate  all  kinds  of  utterly  opposing 
vlewix>lnt6 — including  merits  of  our  Viet- 
nam policy.  It  so  happens  that  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  Is  pledged  to  support  our 
policy  In  Vietnam — and  we  are  proud  to  be 
counted  In  that  category.  But  we  recognize 
the  right  to  those  in  opposition  to  disagree. 

What  we  do  not  recognize — what  we  do 
condemn — what  we  view  with  disgust  and 
outrage — are  the  antics  of  those  who  abuse 
their  freedom,  make  a  mockery  of  their 
rights  and  who  subvert  the  whole  meaning 
of  liberty. 

Let  there  be  no  confusion  about  the  Iden- 
tity of  these  willful  delinquents:  I  am  talking 
about  the  so-called  demonstrators  who  burn 
their  draft  cards,  vilify  the  sacrifices  of  Amer- 
ican soldiers,  desecrate  our  fiag,  sit  in  at  the 
Pentagon  and.  In  other  childish  acts  and 
protests,  render  aid  and  comfort  to  the  ene- 
mies of  everything  we  hold  dear. 

No  single  right  of  citizenship  exists  with- 
out a  corresponding  responsibility.  Freedom 
Is  not  a  license.  The  right  of  one  Individual 
cannot  be  equated  as  outweighing  the  rights 
of  many  Individuals. 

This  great  fight  cannot  and  will  not  be 
sustained,  if  citizens  cannot  walk  their 
streets  In  safety,  If  our  storekeepers  are 
terrorized  by  criminals.  If  our  police  are 
Insulted  and  criticized  for  doing  their  duty. 
If — In  short — something  Is  not  done — and 
done  soon — to  Insure  law  and  order. 

Kooks  and  cowards  have  a  right  to  their 
kooklness  and  a  right  to  be  cowardly  In  the 
privacy  of  their  own  kennels.  They  have  no 
right  to  cripple  the  progress  of  our  nation 
and  the  pursuit  of  its  legitimate  policies  in 
peace  as  well  as  war. 

A  man  who  burns  his  draft  card  or  who 
counsels  others  to  do  so  Is  In  clear  violation 
of  the  law  of  the  land  and  must  be  prose- 
cuted. 

If  there  Is  no  law  to  prohibit  burning  of 
the  American  Flag,  there  definitely  ought  to 
be.  The  fllag  Is  more  than  a  piece  of  silk  or 
cloth.  It  is  a  symbol  of  all  we  honor  and 
cherish. 

We  will  aU  rise  and  pledge  allegiance  to 
the  flag  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  pledge  we  have  Just  taken,  restates 
the  words  and  thinking  of  our  country's 
great  statesmen,  George  Washington.  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  Thomas  Jefferson.  Benjamin 
Franklin  and  others,  to  keep  America  free 
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and  Americanism  alive,  remain  loyal  Ameri- 
cans first,  last  and  always. 
Thank  you. 


Three  Marylandert  Die  in  Vietnam 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or   MARTI,AND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  29,  1968 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Pfc.  Everett  Justice.  Jr..  L.  Cpl.  Louis  W. 
Kalb,  and  WO  Millard  E.  Price,  Jr.,  three 
fine  men  from  Maryland,  were  recently 
killed  in  Vietnam.  I  wish  to  commend 
their  bravei-y  and  honor  their  memories 
by  Including  the  following  article  in  the 
Record : 

THREE  Marylanders  Die  in  Vhttnam — Jus- 
tice, Kalb,  Price  Ku-leb  in  Combat.  Acci- 
dents 

The  Defense  Department  announced  yes- 
terday the  deaths  of  three  more  Maryland 
servicemen  In  Vietnam.  They  were: 

Pfc.  Everett  Justice.  Jr..  of  Mount  Airy.  17. 
who  was  killed  in  combat  February  17. 

Lance  Cpl.  Louis  W.  Kalb,  18,  of  the  400 
block  South  Lehigh  street,  who  was  killed 
February  14  at  Quang  Trl,  in  a  grenade  ex- 
plosion. 

Warrant  Officer  Millard  E.  Price,  Jr.,  42,  of 
Salisbury,  who  was  killed  In  a  helicopter 
crash  January  8. 

The  Defense  Department  also  announced 
the  death  in  combat  of  Staff  Sgt.  Luther 
Page.  Jr. 

Sergearit  P^e,  who  lived  most  of  his  life 
In  San  Francisco,  was  the  husband  of  Mrs. 
Ruth  Page,  who  was  staying  with  relatives 
In  the  1700  block  West  Lafayette  avenue 
while  her  hvi&band  was  in  Vietnam. 

Acquaintances  said  last  night  that  Mrs. 
Page  was  on  her  way  back  to  San  Francisco, 
where  funeral  arrangements  were  being 
made. 

She  was  expected  to  remain  In  San  Fran- 
cisco after  the  funeral,  the  acquaintances 
said. 

Private  Justice  was  a  June,  1967  graduate 
of  Mount  Airy  High  School. 

Relatives  said  last  night  that  he  enlisted 
after  graduation  and  was  sent  to  Vietnam 
shortly  after  his  basic  training. 

He  was  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oscar  Jus- 
tice, of  Mount  Airy. 

Lance  Corporal  Kalb  had  enlisted  In  the 
Marines  last  April  at  the  age  of  17  and  had 
been  on  active  duty  In  Vietnam  since  last 
September. 

Born  in  Baltimore,  he  had  been  a  student 
at  Patterson  Park  High  School  before  hU 
enlistment.  At  Patterson  Park  he  had  been 
on  the  varsity  swimming  team  for  two  years. 

survivors  listed 

Surviving  are  his  mother.  Mrs.  Ruth  Kalb, 
two  sisters,  Anna  Kalb  and  Pauline  Kalb,  and 
one  brother,  Charles  Kalb,  all  of  the  home 
address.  Also  surviving  Is  another  brother. 
Petty  Officer  3d  Class  John  G.  Kalb.  of  the 
Navy,  who  Is  stationed  at  Newport,  Rhode 
Island. 

Warrant  Officer  Price,  who  was  a  twenty- 
year  veteran  of  the  Marine  Corps,  had  been 
on  his  first  tour  of  duty  In  Vietnam  since 
last  June. 

Mr.  Price  Is  survived  by  his  wife,  the  former 
Marion  E.  Ward,  to  whom  he  had  been  mar- 
ried for  eighteen  years. 

Also  surviving  are  two  sons,  William  Price 
and  Millard  E.  Price  3d,  and  a  daughter. 
Julie,  all  of  the  home  address;  his  parents. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Millard  E.  Price,  Sr..  of  Chance, 
Md.;  and  three  sisters,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Waller, 
also  of  Chance;  Mrs.  Sarah  Vincent,  of  Cam- 
bridge. Md..  and  Mrs.  Rebecca  Ringgold,  of 
Stevensvllle,  Md. 
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HON.  FLORENCE  P.  DWYER 

or  N>w  jnsxT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  29,  1968 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  keeping 
with  the  long  tradition  of  the  Hoiise 
and  Its  annual  public  recognition  of  the 
national  holiday  of  Americans  of  Lith- 
uanian descent.  I  take  great  pride  In 
brinKlng  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues two  resolutions  which  were 
adopted  In  commemoration  of  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  restoration  of  Lithua- 
nian Independence. 

While  the  resohitlons  of  the  Lmden 
branch  of  the  Lithuanian-American 
Cotmcll  and  of  the  Lithuanian  Council 
of  New  Jersey  speak  for  themselves.  Mr. 
Speaker.  It  is  Important  to  recognize  In 
each  the  unflaRging  spirit  of  freedom, 
the  continued  determination  of  free  men 
to  work  for  the  restoration  of  freedom 
and  Indegendence  In  their  homeland. 
It  Is  this  spirit  and  this  determination 
which  has  helped  to  keep  America  free 
and  which  shines  so  brightly  as  a  symbol 
of  hope  to  those  nations  still  suffering 
oppression. 

The  resolutions  follow : 
RiaoLtmoN  Adopted  on  PEBmuA«T  4,  1968.  bt 

THB    LlTHXJANIAN    AMWICAN    OOtTNClI..    LlK- 

DBN,  N.J..  Bbanch  ro«  Commemoration  of 

THE  50th  ANNTVEKSA«T  Or  THE  DECLAmATIOW 

OF  Ltthuania's  Independence 

Whereaa  on  February  16.  1918.  Uthuanm 
was  formally  declared  a  free  and  Independ- 
ent State  by  the  Council  of  Lithuania  In 
Vilnius:  and 

Whereas  Americans  of  Lithuanian  origin, 
commemorating  this  year  the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  the  establishment  of  a  free  and  in- 
dependent Lithuania,  strongly  emphasize 
the  fact,  that  the  years  of  independent  gov- 
ernment fully  proved  and  Justified  the  na- 
tion's integrity  for  self-government  and 
completed  warranted  credence  and  recogni- 
tion as  a  free  and  Independent  state,  ac- 
corded her  by  the  other  world  rations:  and 

Whereas  the  Americans  of  Lithuanian  des- 
cent hope  that  Lithuania,  presently  occupied 
by  the  communist  Soviets,  will  again  regain 
the  rights  of  freedom  and  liberty  as  a  sov- 
ereign nation:  and 

Whereas  now,  more  than  ever  it  has  been 
indicated  that  no  nation  is  secure  from  the 
ominous  threat  of  a  dictatorial  communism, 
now  bolstered  by  scientific  technology  which 
may  be  utilized  for  further  harassment  of 
world  peace:  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  that  we  Americans  of  Lithua- 
nian descent  are  determined  and  united  to 
uphold  the  efforts  of  the  Lithuanian  people 
to  regain  their  independence  and  libera- 
tion: and 

Resolved  that  we  declare,  as  in  the  past, 
our  appreciation  of  the  United  States  policy 
of  non-recognition  of  the  incorporation  by 
force   of   the   Baltic   States   into   the   Soviet 

Resolved  that  It  is  our  hope,  that  the  rep- 
Union:  and 

resentatlves  of  our  Government  will  firmly 
maintain  this  policy  at  any  future  delibera- 
tions regarding  the  status  of  the  enslaved  na- 
tions: and 

Resolved  that  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  His  Excellency  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Honorable  Dean 
Rusk,  to  the  United  States  Ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations,  the  Honorable  Arthur  J. 
Goldberg,  to  the  United  States  Senators  of 
New  Jersey,  the  Honorable  Clifford  P.  Case 
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and  the  Honorable  Harrison  A.  Williams,  to 
the  Representatives  of  the  Twelfth  and 
Thirteenth  Congressional  Districts  of  New 
Jersey,  the  Honorable  Florence  P.  Dwyer 
and  the  Honorable  Cornelius  B.  Gallagher 
and  to  the  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  tb«  Hon- 
orable Richard  J.  Hughes. 

VukOAB  TtmsA. 

President. 

STASTS  VAICIT7NAS. 

Secretory. 
Mamoarita  Samatas. 
Chairman  of  Reaoluiiona  Committee. 

Resolotion  of  LrrHTTANiAN  CotTNcn.  or 
New  JsKsnr 

The  delegates  of  Lithuanian  organizations 
of  New  Jersey,  representing  80  thousand  loyal 
citizens  and  permanent  residents  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  gathered  on  this 
nth  day  of  February.  1968  at  the  Robert 
Treat  Hotel.  Newark.  New  Jersey,  to  com- 
memorate the  50th  Anniversay  of  the  Resto- 
ration of  Lithuanian  Independence:  Resolve: 

1.  To  renew  their  solemn  protest  against 
the  usurpation  by  the  Soviet  Government  of 
the  sovereign  rights  of  the  Baltic  nations  of 
Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  and  the  trans- 
formation of  the  once  progressive  and  pros- 
perous Baltic  States  into  colonies  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

a.  To  ask  the  governments  of  the  free 
world,  and  especially  that  of  the  United 
States,  to  undertake  all  ways  and  means  to 
restore  the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  self- 
determination   in   the   Baltic   countries. 

3.  To  request  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the 
United  Nations  to  demand  that  the  abolish- 
ment of  Soviet  rule  In  the  Baltic  States  be 
included  in  the  agenda  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations. 

4.  To  request  the  U.S.  delegation  to  ask  the 
United  Nations  to  put  an  end  to  Inhuman 
practices  of  the  Soviet  government  in  the 
Baltic  States. 

5.  To  draw  the  attention  of  newly  emerged 
nations  of  Africa  and  Asia  to  the  evils  of 
Soviet  colonialism  in  Estonia.  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania. 

6.  To  renew  the  dedication  of  the  peoples 
of  the  Baltic  nations  to  the  cause  of  liberty 
and  to  reaffirm  their  dedication  to  continue 
together  with  other  captive  nations  of  East- 
Central  Europe  the  struggle  against  Soviet 
occupation  and  oppression. 

7.  To  demand  that  the  Soviets  return 
Lithuania's  beautiful  Cathedral  of  Vilnius  to 
the  people  for  worship,  rather  than  main- 
taining it  as  a  pagan  museum. 

Newark.  New  Jersey.  February  11.  1968. 
Valxntinas  Melinis, 

President. 
A.  3.  Tkeciokas, 

Secretary. 

Foreign  InTettaaent  Controls  Qaetdoned 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  29.  1968 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  commend  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  following  article  by 
the  noted  Washington  financial  writer  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  Louis  Dombrow- 
ski,  which  appeared  in  the  February  28 
edition  of  that  newspaper,  and  which 
raises  very  valid  and  timely  questions  on 
segments  of  the  President's  proposed  for- 
eign investment  controls: 

Foreign  Investment  Controls  Qoestioneo 

(By  Louis  Dombrowski) 

Washington,  February  27. — Now  that  the 

initial    shock   of   President   Johnson's    New 

Tear's    balance    of    payments    program   haa 
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worn  off,  a  number  of  legal  questions  are 
being  raised  on  the  validity  of  the  executive 
order  establishing  mandatory  controls  on  new 
investments  abroad. 

President  Johnson  based  his  order  and  au- 
thority on  the  national  emergency  proclama- 
tion of  former  President  Harry  S.  Truman  in 
1950  and  the  World  War  I  trading  with  the 
enemy  act. 

The  World  War  I  law  which  has  been 
amended  several  times  since  1917,  provides 
that  authority  under  the  act  may  be  exer- 
cised in  "time  of  war  during  any  other  period 
of  national  emergency  declared  by  the 
President." 

BY  executive  ORDXB 

However,  Johnson  did  not  Issue  his  own 
national  emergency  proclamation  to  invoke 
the  50-year-old  statute.  Instead,  he  issued  an 
executive  order. 

l^e  order  did  not  declare  that  the  balance 
of  payments  problem  has  resulted  in  a  na- 
tional emergency,  or  declare  any  new  emer- 
gency. 

It  did  state,  however,  that  it  was  being 
Issued  "In  view  of  the  continued  existence  of 
the  national  emergency"  declared  by  Presi- 
dent Triunan  in  1950.  and  in  view  of  "the 
Importance  of  strengthening  the  balance  of 
payments  position  .  .  .  during  this  national 
emergency." 

Truman's  proclamation  was  related  prin- 
cipally to  our  military  effort  in  Korea.  In 
fact,  there  was  no  balance  of  payments  prob- 
lem at  the  time.  The  United  States  gold 
stocks  were  at  their  highest  level  In  history. 

earlier  interpretation 

The  main  thrust  of  the  1950  proclamation 
emphasized  an  emergency  "which  requires 
that  the  military,  naval,  air,  and  civilian  de- 
fenses of  this  country  be  strengthened  as 
speedily  as  possible"  to  carry  out  our  military 
effort  In  Korea  and  maintain  national  secu- 
rity. 

Among  the  questions  t>eing  asked  now  are: 
is  the  national  emergency  declaration  issued 
18  years  ago  a  valid  basis  for  Invoking  con- 
trols to  deal  with  the  balance  of  payments 
problem? 

Assuming  that  a  given  national  emergency 
situation  ceases  to  exist  at  some  point,  does 
the  emergency  proclamation  expire  at  the 
same  point? 

Does  the  emergency  declaration  referred  to 
In  the  1917  act  mean  any  emergency  declara- 
tion without  regard  for  Its  relevancy  to  the 
purpose  for  which  it  Is  used? 

MUST  FIND  powers 

Legal  analysts  have  long  contended — and 
have  the  support  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme court — that  "emergency  does  not  cre- 
ate powers." 

Assuming  that  the  1950  declaration  of 
emergency  Is  still  valid,  the  President  must 
stIU  find  his  powers  in  the  statutes,  the  an- 
alysts said,  altbo  an  emergency  declaration 
,  can  make  a  statutory  power  operative. 

It  Is  pointed  out  that  the  trading  with 
the  enemy  act  is.  In  general,  a  prohibitory 
statute.  Some  legal  authorities  question 
whether  the  law  authorizes  an  affirmative 
order  requiring  a  i)er8on  "to  bring  back  for- 
eign earnings  to  the  United  States."  In  fact, 
they  point  out,  the  act  does  not  use  the  term 
"repatriation." 

TRAVEL  RESTRICTIONS  QUESTIONED 

Although  the  powers  of  the  1917  act  are 
indeed  broad.  President  Johnson's  legislative 
proposal  to  control  foreign  travel  also  is 
posing  questions  of  legality. 

The  1917  act  authorizes  the  President  to 
"regulate,  or  prohibit  any  transaction  In  for- 
eign exchange.  .  .  .  and  the  importing,  ex- 
porting .  .  .  of  .  .  .  silver  coin  or  .  .  .  cur- 
rency ...  by  any  person  .  .  .  subject  to  the 
Jiurlsdlctlon  of  the  United  States". 

Are  these  powers,  including  the  authority 
to  control  foreign  exchange  transactions  by 
foreign  travelers,  sufficient  to  regulate  travel 
outside  the  western  hemisphere? 
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Congress  or  the  qourta  will  be  called  upon 
for  the  answers. 


Ed«nn  0.  Reischaoer  Discnsset  Fatnre 
American  Role  in  Asia 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  29,  1968 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
Congress  was  honored  to  have  as  a  wit- 
ness before  the  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs 
Subcommittee,  former  Ambassador  Ed- 
win O.  Reischauer. 

His  comments  on  our  dilemma  in  Viet- 
nam and  his  suggestions  for  U.S.  policy 
in  the  future  are  worth  careful  study  by 
all  Members  of  the  House.  With  unani- 
mous consent,  I  place  his  statement  in 
the  Record  : 

It  is  a  great  privilege  to  appear  again  be- 
fore this  distinguished  Committee,  but  the 
task  you  have  assigned  me  Is  a  very  heavy 
one  Indeed.  I  have  been  asked  to  give  an 
overall  appraisal  of  the  future  American  role 
In  Asia,  particularly  in  the  light  of  the  de- 
veloping political  realities  In  that  vast  region. 
Such  an  assignment  would  at  any  time  be  ex- 
tremely difficult:  today  It  Is  almost  Impossi- 
ble because  of  the  great  uncertainties  that 
surround  the  outcome  of  the  war  In  Vietnam. 
But  the  effort  must  be  made,  because,  if  we 
cannot  even  formulate  in  our  own  minds 
what  a  desirable  and  feasible  American  role 
In  Asia  might  be.  we  can  have  little  hope  of 
extricating  ourselves  from  our  present  pre- 
dicament and  moving  toward  a  more  favora- 
ble position. 

For  the  past  18  years,  that  Is,  ever  since 
the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  War,  the  United 
States  has  seen  Asia  as  menaced  by  a  great 
wave  of  Communist  aggression  and  subver- 
sion and  has  sought  to  stop  this  wave  by 
military  action,  with  a  view  to  giving  Asian 
countries  the  peace  and  stability  they  need 
to  develop  economically  and  politically,  with 
assistance  from  us  and  other  advanced  na- 
tions. Not  all  Asian  countries  have  been  ready 
to  accept  our  military  aid  and  guarantees, 
and  our  allies  among  the  advanced  nations 
have  for  the  most  part  given  us  only  token 
support  in  our  effort.  But  we  have  extended 
what  amounted  to  unilateral  guarantees  to 
several  of  the  leas  developed  countries  of 
Asia  and.  as  in  the  case  of  South  Vietnam, 
have  tried  to  live  up  to  these  commitments 
at  great  cost  to  ourselves. 

This  concept  of  our  role  In  Asia  has  been 
well  motivated  and  generous,  but  the  Viet- 
nam War  has  proved  that  it  is  not  realistic. 
The  cost  in  American  lives,  wealth,  national 
unity,  and  international  prestige  and  in- 
fluence has  proved  far  higher  than  any 
American  administration  would  knowingly 
have  accepted  for  the  objectives  achievable 
through  this  war.  And  even  these  objectives 
are  now  proving  to  be  beyond  our  reach, 
while  the  costs  continue  to  mount. 

Despite  all  our  effort  and  suffering — to  say 
nothing  of  Vietnamese  suffering — it  seems 
unlikely  that  we  shall  be  able  to  create  a 
viable,  fully  non-Communlst  South  Vietnam. 
An  even  more  Important  American  objec- 
tive In  the  vrar — to  show  that  we  could  stop 
so-called  "wars  d  national  liberation"  and 
thus  discourage  further  attempts  of  this 
sort  elsewhere  in  the  world — Is  even  less 
attainable.  In  fact,  we  have  already  proved 
the  contrary.  We  have  demonstrated  that 
Vietnam  alone  can  so  enmesh  us  militarily 
that  we  could  not  easily  meet  additional 
threats  of  this  nature  if  they  broke  out  now. 
Another  reasonable  conclusion  for  Asians 
to  draw  would  be  that  Americans  have  found 
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Vietnam  so  painful  that  they  would  not  be 
willing  to  repeat  the  experience  again  else- 
where. In  other  words,  proponents  of  "wars 
of  national  liberation"  have  probably  been 
encouraged  rather  than  dlscoiu'aged  by  the 
Vietnam  War. 

We  thus  are  approaching  the  end  of  a 
policy.  We  need  to  reappraise  the  situation 
In  Asia  as  It  now  is  and  will  probably  develop, 
what  this  means  in  terms  of  our  own  na- 
tional Interests,  and  what  we  are  capable 
of  doing  at  a  bearable  cost  to  better  the 
situation.  In  short,  we  need  to  define  for 
ourselves  a  new  and  more  effective  role. 

One  hopeful  fact  Is  that,  although  the 
war  in  Vietnam  has  proved  our  inability 
to  stop  "wars  of  national  liberation"  at  a 
cost  that  would  make  the  effort  worthwhile, 
there  has  been  no  upsurge  of  such  wars. 
There  may  have  been  some  spill-over  from 
Vietnam  Into  nearby  areas,  such  as  Laos 
and  Thailand,  but  the  fighting  in  Laos  ac- 
tually antedates  our  military  Involvement 
m  Vietnam,  and  the  insurgency  In  Thai- 
land Is  small-scale  and  fundamentally  the 
product  of  local  conditions  In  the  poverty- 
stricken  northeast  of  Thailand.  Elsewhere 
in  Asia  there  have  been  no  stirrings  In  re- 
sponse to  the  Vietnam  War.  In  fact,  in 
Indonesia  the  course  of  history  has  lain 
in  the  opposite  direction.  The  North  Korean 
forays  Into  South  Korea  have  elicited  no 
popular  response.  Smouldering  Communist 
subversive  movements  in  other  countries 
have  not  fiared  up,  or,  where  they  have, 
as  in  the  Philippines,  it  has  been  entirely 
because  of  local  conditions. 

If  the  Communist  threat  In  Asia  were 
primarily  one  of  the  foreign  aggression  or 
even  subversion  organized  from  abroad,  this 
Is  the  time  It  should  have  shown  up.  The 
United  States  is  militarily  tied  down,  while 
the  Soviet  Union  and  China  have  committed 
very  little  of  their  resources  in  Vietnam. 
But  nothing  has  happened,  proving,  as  some 
have  argued  all  along,  that  the  Communist 
threat  in  Asia  is  fundamentally  internal,  not 
external.  It  is  produced  by  local  discontent, 
not  foreign  aggression. 

Of  course.  Communists  of  all  sorts  hope 
that  their  faith  and  their  system  will  sweep 
the  world  some  day,  and  most  of  them  are 
probably  willing  to  work  toward  this  end.  At 
the  same  time,  neither  the  Soviet  Union  nor 
China  seems  to  expect  to  expand  Communism 
in  much  of  Asia  by  aggression.  The  Russians, 
in  fact,  appear  to  be  more  interested  in  sta- 
bility in  Asia  than  in  revolution,  much  less 
war.  They  would  like  to  avoid  situations  that 
run  the  risk  of  expanding  into  a  major 
American-Soviet  confrontation,  and  they 
show  little  desire  to  help  spread  revolutions 
that  are  likely  to  rebound  more  to  the  bene- 
fit of  their  Chinese  rivals  than  to  themselves. 
The  Chinese,  for  their  part,  believe  that  Com- 
munist revolution  will  spread  largely  of  it- 
self, and  they  are  so  bound  down  by  their 
own  Internal  confusion  and  economic  weak- 
ness and  face  such  uniform  suspicion  and 
hostility  among  surrounding  peoples  that 
they  have  little  capability  of  winning  mas- 
tery over  much  of  Asia. 

The  developing  Chinese  nuclear  capacity 
does  not  change  this  situation  fundamen- 
tally. Neither  of  the  two  great  nuclear  powers 
can  afford  to  let  minor  nuclear  powers  play 
the  game  of  nuclear  aggression  or  blackmail. 
Barring  a  complete  collapse  of  the  United 
States  or  a  breakdown  of  the  nuclear  balance 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  any  effort  by  the 
Chinese  to  rattle  their  nuclear  weapons  at 
their  neighbors  will  ring  very  hollow. 

Communists,  no  doubt,  will  continue  to 
intrigue  and  attempt  to  stir  up  revolutions 
In  Asia,  but  overt  aggression  Is  unlikely.  The 
history  of  the  past  fifteen  years  has  also 
shown  that  the  key  to  success  in  subversive 
movements  in  Asia  Is  not  the  degree  of  for- 
eign Instigation  and  support  but  the  level  of 
local  discontent  and  willingness  to  partici- 
pate. The  danger  to  the  stability  of  the  leas 
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developed  countries  of  Asia  thua  Is  largely 
from  within. 

If  this  Is  true  then  the  Vietnam  War  haa 
taught  us  a  very  important  but  sobering  les- 
son. We  cannot,  at  a  tolerable  cost  to  our- 
selves or  to  the  nation  Involved,  meet  thla 
sort  of  Internal  threat  successfully  with  our 
own  military  power.  In  other  words.  If  an 
Asian  government  is  not  capable  of  main- 
taining itself  against  Internal  subversion  or 
revolution,  we  cannot  give  it  the  protection 
It  needs. 

Our  chief  advantages  In  military  power  are 
lost  or  at  least  seriously  reduced  In  a  guer- 
nua-type  war.  The  might  of  our  military 
machine  may  prove  too  heavy  for  the  local 
economy.  Our  resemblance  to  erstwhile  colo- 
nial masters  as  well  as  the  Inevitable  mas- 
slveness  of  our  presence  are  likely  to  make 
our  opponents  seem  more  natlonallstlcally 
pure  than  the  side  we  support,  thus  turning 
nationalism  against  us.  The  world  as  a  whole, 
too.  Is  likely  to  see  our  enemies  as  the  pitful 
underdog— the  David  In  a  fight  with  an  ugly 
Goliath — while  we  appear  as  neo-colonlallsta 
and  aggressors.  These  Images  are  even  present 
In  American  minds,  undermining  our  own 
resolve. 

The  chief  defense  of  any  regime  In  Asia 
against  Internal  subversion  and  revolution  is 
its  own  capacity  to  offer  efficient  government, 
economic  progress,  and  hope  to  Its  people. 
Victory  almost  Inevitably  goes  to  the  side 
which  wins  popular  support  and  confidence. 
A  regime  which  cannot  do  this  cannot.  In  the 
long  run.  be  maintained  even  by  our  great 
power — and  probably  should  not.  In  any  case. 
The  guarantees  we  offer  relieve  It  of  the 
pressure  to  reform  Itself,  and,  to  the  extent 
our  military  support  preserves  It.  we  freeze 
an  unsatisfactory  status  quo,  slowing  down 
rather  than  speeding  up  the  sort  of  economic, 
social  and  political  development  that  alone 
can  build  a  less  developed  country  into  a 
healthy  and  stable  part  of  the  world. 

Our  concept  of  the  problems  we  face  In 
Asia  has  been  wrong,  and  therefore  we  have 
seen  ourselves  in  a  mistaken  role.  On  the 
analogy  of  our  postwar  efforts  in  Europe,  we 
have  imagined  ourselves  as  building  a  mili- 
tary dike  against  an  on-rushlng  Commu- 
nist wave.  But  there  has  been  no  wave.  The 
real  problem  has  proved  to  be  the  swampy 
economic  and  political  terrain  behind  the 
dike  we  were  attempting  to  raise.  It  was  the 
local  ground  water  that  was  undermining 
political  structures.  When  this  threatpned  to 
happen  in  Vietnam,  the  heavy  machines  we 
brought  in  to  heighten  the  military  dikes 
proved  unmaneuverable  in  the  swampy  land 
and.  by  breaking  through  the  thin  crust  of 
the  bog.  made  it  even  less  capable  of  main- 
taining the  sagging  political  structure.  Eco- 
nomic land  fill  would  obviously  have  been 
more  helpful. 

The  Vietnam  War  has  proved  that  the 
United  States  is  not  very  effective  In  dlke- 
bulldlng  m  the  marshy  terrain  of  the  less 
developed  countries  of  Asia — that  Is.  In  giv- 
ing military  protection  to  a  beleaguered  re- 
gime. But  we  can  be  extremely  effective 
In  providing  land  fill— that  U.  In  giving  eco- 
nomic and  technological  aid  to  Asian  coun- 
tries so  that  they  do  not  become  beleaguered 
In  the  first  place.  One  great  tragedy  of  the 
Vietnam  War  is  that  we  have  so  concentrated 
our  efforts  on  a  relatively  ineffective  military 
approach  to  maintaining  stability  In  one 
small  corner  of  Asia  that  we  are  cutting 
down  on  the  much  more  effective  economic 
approach  almost  everywhere  else. 

Some  may  feel  that  the  land-fill  approach 
is  too  slow  and  uncerUin  for  the  urgencies 
of  the  situation.  I  would  disagree.  We  have 
only  very  minor  national  Interests  at  stake 
In  the  immediate  situation  in  the  less  devel- 
oped countries  of  Asia.  Their  resources  and 
trade  are  not  important  to  us.  Their  power  is 
little  and  cannot  threaten  us.  Routes 
through  Asia  lead  us  nowhere  we  cannot 
reach  more  easily  by  other  routes.  In  fact. 
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cmr  Intereata  In  the  area  an  only  long  range. 
On  the  positive  aide,  we  would  like  to  see 
the  countries  of  Aala  develop  in  wealth  and 
•tablUty  ao  that  they  will  not  threaten  to 
dlarupt  world  peace  and  diminish  world 
prosperity  but  will  Instead  contribute  to 
both  these  goals.  On  the  negaUve  aide,  we 
would  not  wish  to  aee  any  great  part  of 
Asia  ao  dominated  by  a  hostile  power,  aucb 
as  the  Soviet  Union  or  China,  that  this  hos- 
tile power  gained  aubsUntlal  new  strength. 

For  both  these  long-range  objectlvea,  how- 
ever, the  land-fill  approach  la  more  effective 
than  dlke-buUdlng.  This  la  clearly  ao  for  the 
positive  aim  of  building  healthy.  Independ- 
ent nations.  On  the  negative  aide,  It  aeems 
very  doubtful  that  effective  Chinese  or  Soviet 
domination  of  much  of  the  rest  of  Asia  Is 
feasible  In  the  face  of  the  massive  problems 
of  poverty,  backwardness,  and  violent  na- 
tionalistic opposition,  and  moreover.  If  such 
domination  were  achieved,  it  aeems  probable 
that  It  would  weaken,  rather  than  strength- 
en, the  dominating  power.  But,  If  for  the 
sake  of  argument  we  assumed  that  domina- 
tion by  China  or  the  Soviet  Union  were  a 
real  long-range  menace  In  Asia,  then  the 
economic  land-fill  approach  would  obviously 
be  a  more  effective  defense  agalnat  It  than 
ntllltary  action  by  us,  because  economic  aid 
makes  the  local  countries  stronger  and  there- 
fore their  n*tk>nallstlc  response  firmer,  while 
our  military  Intervention  tends  to  push  the 
forces  of  nationalism  Into  the  hands  of  our 
opponents. 

My  emphasis  on  economic  and  technologi- 
cal aid  rather  than  military  defense  does  not 
mean  that  I  feel  the  United  States  has  no 
vaUd  military  role  to  play  In  Asia  Our  rela- 
tionship with  Asia  la  complex,  being  made 
up  of  many  specific  contacts  with  and  com- 
mitments to  a  great  variety  of  Individual 
nations.  No  simple  rule  of  thumb  can  be 
applied  to  all.  Nor  can  a  great  country  like 
ours  move  precipitately  from  one  role  tn 
Asia  to  another  without  causing  coniualon 
and  possibly  chaos.  Any  shift  In  role  must  be 
in  terms  of  specific  moves  in  situations  where 
these  moves  best  apply. 

Japan  has  the  bulk  of  Asia's  Industrial 
power  and  therefore  has  great  potential  mili- 
tary power.  It  Is  our  second  greatest  trading 
partner,  coming  next  to  our  great  neighbor 
Canada,  and  It  has  many  other  mutually 
beneficial  relations  with  us.  It  provides  the 
baaes  that  make  possible  an  effective  Amer- 
ican naval  presence  In  the  Western  Pacific. 
As  a  thoroughly  modernized  nation.  It  Is  not 
Internally  unstable  or  susceptible  to  subver- 
sion. For  all  these  reasons.  It  Is  entirely 
sound — one  might  say  Inevitable — that  we 
and  the  Japanese  should  be  Joined  In  a  firm 
pact  of  mutual  security. 

Special  considerations  of  history  and  geo- 
graphy also  make  the  continuation  of  Ameri- 
can defense  commitments  to  South  Korea, 
Taiwan,  and  the  Philippines  seem  both  fea- 
sible and  advisable.  Beyond  such  specific 
conunltments,  an  American  military  presence 
tn  the  Western  Pacific  has  two  other  values. 
It  helps  support  the  nuclear  umbrella  which 
we  tacitly  bold  over  all  nations  that  might 
b«  threatened  by  nuclear  attack  or  black- 
mall.  It  also  gives  us  the  option  tn  East  Asia 
and  the  Pacific  region  to  oppose  blatant  ag- 
gression If  such  should  occur.  The  mere  fact 
that  we  had  this  option  would,  no  doubt,  go 
a  long  way  toward  deterring  any  would-be 
aggressor. 

There  are.  however,  many  aspects  of  oui 
present  military  Involvement  In  Asia  from 
which  I  believe  we  should  attempt  to  with- 
draw. I  am  speaking  of  military  commitments 
to  less  developed  countries  like  Vietnam 
which  can  end  up  by  Involving  us  In  revo- 
lutionary guerrilla  wars  that  we  cannot  fight 
effectively  We  should  be  careful  not  to  make 
more  commitments  of  this  sort  and  should 
move  toward  extricating  ourselves  from  those 
we  have  made.  It  would  l>e  Impoaalble  to  say 
bow  this  can  best  be  done,  until  the  outoom* 
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In  Vietnam  Is  clearer  than  It  Is  at  preaent. 
But  In  any  case  It  would  not  be  easy  oi  wise 
for  the  United  States  to  l>ack  out  of  commit- 
ments already  made  until  there  are  satlsfac- 
tory  substitutes  for  the  guarantees  we  have 
given. 

Regional  groupings  might  b»  one  answer, 
and  there  have  been  In  recent  years  hopeful 
beginnings  in  regional  solidarity  In  South- 
east AaU.  InternaUonal  guarantees  would 
probably  be  even  more  effective.  The  people 
In  the  less  developed  countries  of  Asia  as  well 
aa  Oiir  allies  and  partners  In  the  advanced 
lands  of  Japan,  Australia,  Canada  and  West- 
em  Europe  share  our  long-range  Interests  In 
the  development  of  Independent,  prosperous 
and  stable  nations  throughout  Aala.  In  moat 
cases  they  also  have  much  greater  Immediate 
Interests  In  the  peace  and  sUblllty  of  the 
area  than  we  do.  For  example.  South  and 
East  Asia  constitute  an  Important  trading 
area  for  Japan;  the  Ilfe-Une  of  her  shipping 
routes  passes  through  the  region;  and  close 
to  half  of  the  energy  resources  on  which 
Japan  lives  come  from  the  oil  of  the  Persian 
Oulf.  Western  Europe,  too.  depends  on  the 
Middle  East  and  North  Africa  for  three-quar- 
ters of  the  oil  it  consumes. 

One  of  the  greatest  tragedies  of  the  go-it- 
alone  role  we  have  been  trying  to  play  In 
Asia  is  that  we  have  convinced  most  other 
nations  that  they  could  count  on  us  to  do 
all  that  reasonably  could  be  done.  As  a  re- 
sult, they  have  tended  to  sit  back  and  watch 
and,  often  enough,  criticize  us.  In  other 
words,  our  overly  eager  response  to  the  prob- 
lem of  Instability  in  Asia  has  tended  to  In- 
hibit the  development  of  a  truly  interna- 
tional response,  which  In  the  long  run  will 
probably  prove  to  be  the  only  successful  way 
to  approach  the  problem. 

Since  this  has  t>een,  at  the  request  of  this 
Committee,  an  overall  appraisal  of  our  role 
in  Asia,  it  has  inevitably  run  to  broad  gen- 
eralizations. I  hope,  however,  that  some  of 
these  generalizations  may  prove  helpful  in 
Indicating  areas  tn  which  the  specific  facts 
should  be  more  carefully  examined.  I  would 
be  happy  to  try  to  answer  whatever  questions 
the  meml>er8  of  the  Committee  have  regard- 
ing either  my  generalizations  or  the  specific 
facu  In  Asia  that  lie  behind  them. 


Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congrcfationx 
Appalled  by  Vietnam  War  Safferinf 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or   CAU70BNL% 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  29,  1968 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  include  in  the  Record  a  resolution  on 
the  Vietnam  war  by  the  Union  of  Amer- 
ican Hebrew  Congregations.  The  concern 
expressed  in  this  statement  for  the  vic- 
tims who  are  suffering  in  this  conflict 
should  be  the  concern  of  all  men  who 
love  justice.  I  quote  from  the  resolution : 

We  continue  to  be  horrified  by  the  ap- 
palling suffering  sustained  by  all  subjected 
to  the  ravages  of  this  war. 

This  resolution  reminds  us  that  the 
Justice  we  seek  will  not  come  by  any 
amount  of  might  or  power  that  is  being 
employed  in  this  war  on  both  sides.  What 
Is  needed,  instead.  Is  a  genuine  effort  to 
seek  peace  through  renewed  attempts 
to  neogtiate.  since  such  talks  must  even- 
tually come  if  this  tragedy  will  ever  come 
to  an  end.  Only  when  peace  comes  will 
the  suffering  stop.  The  entire  resolution 
followB: 
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RaK>LUTioi«   AooPTzs   rr   thb   Osnxbal  As- 
sxiCH,T  or  THx  Union  or  AMxaiCAN  Hxaarw 
CONOaBoanoNS,  Novxmbkb  11  to  16,  1967 
vixritAji 

We  believe  that,  while  men  are  capable 
of  great  evil,  they  are  as  children  of  Ood, 
also  capable  of  creating  tboee  processes  by 
which  conflict  in  a  world  of  dynamic  change 
oan  be  peacefully  resolved.  Furthermore,  we 
believe  that  the  Insights  of  Jewish  tradition, 
the  lessons  of  Jewish  experience,  the  values 
of  Judaism  and  our  own  organizational 
strength  are  a  precious  resource  in  work  for 
a  world  without  war. 

We  Jews  have  ever  kept  before  us  the 
Ideal  that  Justice  emerges  "not  by  might 
and  not  by  power  but  by  My  spirit." 

Along  with  many  millions  of  ouir  fellow 
Americans,  we  are  deeply  troubled  In  con- 
science by  the  involvement  of  our  nation 
in  Vietnam.  The  war's  continued  escalation 
not  only  Increasingly  disturbs  a  growing 
number  of  our  citizens,  drains  urgently 
needed  economic  resources,  and  threatens  a 
world  war.  It  also  brutalizes  and  degrades 
all  nations. 

We  reject  the  ugly  campaign  of  calumny 
and  vilification  which  seeks  to  ascribe  to  the 
United  States  a  major  responsibility  for  the 
creation  of  the  Vietnam  problem.  Equally  do 
we  reject  the  counsel  of  those  calling  for 
Intensified  military  engagement.  We  con- 
tinue to  be  borrlfled  by  the  appalling  suffer- 
ing sustained  by  aU  subjected  to  the  ravages 
of  this  war. 

Therefore : 

1.  We  commend  President  Johnson  for  his 
offer  of  November  II,  1967  to  meet  negotia- 
tors from  parties  to  the  conflict  on  a  neutral 
ship  and  In  neutral  waters.  This  offer  Is  con- 
sonant with  the  proposals  contained  In  the 
UAHC  resolutions  of  1965.  In  view  of  report* 
from  many  sources  that  a  cessation  of  bomb- 
ing Is  a  necessary  precondition  for  peace 
negotiations,  we  l)elleve  that  prospects  for  a 
successful  outcome  to  the  constructive  pro- 
posal by  the  President  would  be  facilitated 
by  an  immediate  cessation  of  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam. 

2  We  urge  the  government  of  North  Viet- 
nam and  the  NLF  to  respond  favorably  to 
such  United  States  initiatives. 

3.  We  ask  the  United  States  government 
to  announce  its  support  for  the  free  entry 
Into  the  political  life  of  South  Vietnam  of 
all  political  forces,  including  the  NLF. 

4.  We  support  the  proposal  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  that  the  United  Nations 
establish  an  international  peace  corps  to 
aid  In  the  reconstruction  and  development  of 
Vietnam,  inviting  all  nations  to  recruit  for  It. 
and  ask  him  to  designate  now  the  Interna- 
Uonal agencies  to  which  the  United  States 
will  contribute  the  billion  dollars  proposed 
by  him  to  aid  the  people  of  South  Blast  Asia. 

5.  We  salute  the  courage  and  sacrlflce  of 
those  members  of  our  armed  forces  now  in 
the  service  of  our  country. 
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HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

OF    rXORISA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  29,  1968 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  sev- 
eral years  now  I  have  advocated  amend- 
ing the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
to  provide  for  tax  deductions  for  busi- 
ne.sses  which  engage  in  training  and  em- 
ploying unskilled  persons  who  would 
otherwise  be  incapable  of  obtaining  ade- 
quate jobs.  On  January  10,  1967.  I  intro- 
duced HJl.  244  for  this  specific  purpose. 
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I  am  pleased  to  note  that  Mr.  P.  D.  Hall, 

the  chairman  and  chief  executive  officer 
of  Eastern  Airlines,  advocated  a  similar 
program  in  a  speech  he  gave  before  the 
New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  on 
Pebuary  1,  1968.  It  is  gratifying  to  know 
that  American  business  leaders  are  will- 
ing to  cooperate  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  meeting  the  Nation's  social 
problems,  and  I  include  in  the  Recoiu) 
portions  of  Mr.  Hall's  speech: 

An  unemployed  slum  dweller  with  Inade- 
quate training  to  qualify  him  for  a  satisfying 
Job.  who  cannot  earn  enough  to  feed  him- 
self and  his  family,  and  who  lacks  the  mini- 
mum basic  decencies  of  life,  is  a  social  and 
economic  liability.  When,  as  recently,  he  be- 
comes a  violent  force,  destroying  the  lives 
and  property  of  innocent  and  productive 
Americans,  the  effect  of  his  liability  widens. 
So  it  makes  sense,  for  the  good  of  iJOth 
Btockholders  and  the  general  public,  for  the 
private  sector  to  step  up  to  social  problems, 
to  conserve  our  assets  In  people  as  well  as 
machinery  and  fadllUes.  It  makes  sense  to 
prevent  unnecessary  llablllUee.  It  makes 
sense  for  the  private  aector  to  become  di- 
rectly Involved;  we  need  be  neither  office- 
holders nor  office-seekers  to  step  up  to  the 
challenge  and  assume  leadership  In  social 
progress  as  we  now  take  leadership  In  scien- 
tific and  economic  progress. 

We  can  take  Justifiable  pride  that  American 
business  has  Indeed  already  begiin  to  respond 
to  the  challenge.  Two  outotandlng  examples 
come  to  mind.  The  Insxirance  companlee  of 
the  United  States  have  decided  to  Invest  one 
bllUon  dollars  to  provide  housing  In  the 
slums  of  our  cities,  and  to  give  the  people 
who  live  there  the  opportunity  for  a  better 
life.  And  the  Ford  Motor  Company  has  gone 
inio  the  ghettoee  of  Detroit  to  recruit  the 
hard-core  unemployed,  and  has  made  a 
largely  successful  attempt  to  suspend  rigid, 
formal  initial  requirements  in  order  to  fa- 
cilitate the  hiring  of  the  under-educated  and 
underprivileged. 

Others  have  begun  In  smaller  ways.  Last 
year  we  at  Eastern  began  what  we  called 
Operation  Summertime,  In  which  we  hired 
and  trained  81  young  people  from  the  ghetto 
areas  of  New  York  City,  Miami  and  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  Of  these,  79  completed  their 
period  of  summer  employment  and  65  have 
been  recommended  for  full-time  employment 
once  they  complete  their  formal  education. 
We  Intend  to  step  up  this  program  In  1968, 
with  160  teen-agers  participating,  and  with 
Atlanta  and  Chicago  added  to  the  list  of  lo- 
cations. 

But  these  are  only  beginnings  and  the 
greatest  challenges  continue  to  beckon  us. 
Each  company  must  answer  In  a  way  for 
which  it  Is  best  suited.  We  In  the  airline 
industry,  for  example,  think  we  do  a  good 
Job  of  training  people  for  skilled  work — and 
in  Integrating  the  efforts  of  the  relatively 
unskilled  with  those  of  the  skilled  to  weld 
an  effective,  harmonious  team.  Certainly  all 
of  us  know  that  tralntag  Is  a  basic  require- 
ment for  oxir  neediest  citizens  to  become  pro- 
ductive, hopeful  members  of  oiir  society. 

But  effective  training  programs  cost  money, 
and  we  cannot  In  conscience  embark  on  them 
without  serious  consideration  of  the  effect 
of  these  costs  on  the  other  publics  to  whom 
we  have  obligations — our  Btockholders.  our 
customers  and  our  present  employees.  Neither 
should  we  fail  to  recognize  that  our  govern- 
ment has,  with  us,  a  very  real  stake  In  this 
battle. 

But  the  primary  function  of  the  govern- 
ment should  be,  I  think,  to  provide  a  climate 
of  encouragement  and  cooperation  In  which 
private  Industry  can  do  the  Job. 

Fortunately  such  cooperation  is  not  with- 
out precedent.  In  1962  the  economists  of  the 
federal  government  became  concerned  over 
the  country's  slow  economic  growth,  and 
that  year  saw  the  enactment  of  the  Invest- 
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ment  Tax  Credit.  This  action  has  since  been 
credited  with  a  major  role  In  stimulating  the 
growth  that  began  to  accelerate  ^aln  In 
1963.  Similarly,  the  suspension  of  the  tax 
credit  In  October,  1966.  triggered  a  six-month 
economic  slowdown.  When  the  tax  credit  was 
In  effect,  new  orders  for  plant  and  equipment 
Increased  by  some  15  percent  a  year.  When 
It  was  suspended,  the  growth  rate  dropped 
7  percent.  Again,  the  restoration  of  the  tax 
credit  in  March,  1967,  led  to  a  turnabout  In 
which  the  economy  resumed  Ite  forward 
progress. 

The  analogy  and  Its  meaning  are  clear. 
Surely  It  Is  as  important  for  business  to  in- 
vest In  Ita  assets  in  people  as  to  Invest  In 
machines  and  property. 

Could  we  not,  then,  provide  the  same  kind 
of  tax  incentive  for  Investment  in  people  as 
we  do  for  Inveetmenta  in  tools  and  machin- 
ery? 

I  propose  an  Investment  tax  credit  for 
corporate  Investmente  In  people;  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  such  a  credit  would  go  far  toward 
alleviating — on  a  long-range  basis — the  prob- 
lem of  the  hard-oore  unemployed  in  our  city 
ghettoes. 

I  propose  a  tax  incentive  that  would  repay 
a  corporation  for  Its  out-of-pocket  costo,  but 
not  for  Its  Investmenta  In  existing  physical 
facilities,  nor  the  time  and  talents  of  Its  pro- 
fessional managers,  or  Its  tested  training 
techniques.  There  would  be  no  penalty  to  the 
company's  stockholders  but  It  would  make  a 
major  contribution  to  the  alleviation  of  the 
problem  of  training  the  underprivileged. 

There  will  be  those  who  will  say  that  such 
Ideas  are  not  completely  new,  that  Congress 
has  already  turned  them  dovm.  But  has  busi- 
ness really  urged  their  adoption? 

Others  will  say — and  with  Justice — that 
many  of  the  people  we  try  to  help  to  help 
themselves  may  not  be  Immediately  grate- 
ful. Some  may  have  a  chip  on  their  shoulders. 
Many  will  be  hard  to  train.  The  work  we  do 
may  well  cause  us  to  be  visible  targets  for 
someone's  wrath.  The  rough  spwts  our  com- 
panies will  have  to  go  through  will  be  enor- 
mous. Furthermore,  there  can  be  no  turning 
back. 

But  there  Is  one  fact  that  In  my  opinion 
overrides  everything  else.  A  new  opportunity 
Is  being  presented  to  American  business.  If  we 
fall  to  meet  It  because  it  has  risks,  people 
will  rightfully  accuse  us  of  falling  again 
m  an  hour  of  need — and  they  will  call  on 
someone  else  to  do  the  Job. 

Through  prompt,  energetic  and  well- 
organized  action,  on  the  other  hand,  we  can 
help  to  create  a  generation  of  Americans 
who,  working  for  the  public  good,  can 
strengthen  the  system  that  has  made  us  the 
greatest  country  in  the  world,  and  give  every 
man  the  opportunity  to  be  an  uncommon 
man  through  his  own  Initiative. 

The  private  sector  has  an  unusual  oppor- 
tunity to  help  recapture  the  American  dream. 
I  think  we  have  no  choice  but  to  step  for- 
ward— and  now. 

You  may  remember  the  story  about  Mar- 
shal Lyautey,  the  remarkable  French  admin- 
istrator who  built  up  modern  Morocco  and 
then  retired  to  live  there.  One  fine  morning, 
the  Marshal  asked  his  gardener  to  plant  some 
fig  seeds  the  next  day. 

"Tomorrow?  "  asked  the  gardener.  "But  the 
trees  won't  bloom  for  a  hundred  years." 

"In  that  case,"  replied  the  marshal,  "pltmt 
them  this  afternoon." 


Parts  3  and  4  of  the  Reorganization  Bills 

HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  29,  1968 
Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  part 
of  my  remaiks  today,  I  include  below 
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parts  3  and  4  of  title  IV  of  the  reor- 
ganization bills — comparison  project 
undertaken  by  our  House  Republican 
task  force  on  congressional  reform.  This 
material  comprises  the  provisions  of  the 
various  bills  relating  to  congressional 
adjournment,  postmaster  appointments, 
and  a  section  of  the  Boiling  bill  relating 
to  appointments  to  the  military  service 
academies. 

Under  "Congressional  adjournment," 
I  am  including  from  the  final  report  of 
the  Joint  Organization  Committee  the 
supporting  language  to  the  committee's 
recommendation  of  an  annual  August 
recess,  together  with  recommendation 
No.  14  contained  in  the  supplemental 
views  of  Representatives  Curtis,  Hall, 
and  Cleveland,  as  follows: 

Paet  3 — Congressional  Adjodenment 

Sec.  433.  Congressional  adjournment. 
S.  356.  Amends  the  "46  Act  so  as  to  provide 
that  the  Senate  and  Ho\ise  shall  adjourn 
not  later  than  July  31  of  each  year  either 
sine  die  or  to  a  date  subsequent  to  August  31 
of  each  year,  such  date  to  be  fixed  by  con- 
current resolution  adopted  by  roll  call  vote 
in  each  bouse.  The  effect  would  be  that  In 
any  year  in  which  the  two  houses  were  un- 
able to  adjourn  sine  die  by  July  31,  they 
would  adjourn  or  recees  at  least  through  the 
month  of  August. 

Provision  not  applicable  If  a  state  of  war 
exists  pursuant  to  a  declaration  of  war  by 
Congress. 
Boiling.  Same. 
Reld.  Same. 
Print  No.  3.  Same. 

(Note. — Section  not  amended  by  Senate. 
See  Final.  Report  page  55:  "Both  Houses 
should  schedule  conunlttee  and  floor  Bes- 
slons  on  a  5-day  workweek,  so  that  the  busi- 
ness of  a  session  may  normally  be  completed 
by  July  31,  the  time  for  congressional  ad- 
journment as  provided  by  law.  A  session  shall 
be  extended  beyond  that  date  only  by  a  reso- 
lution adopted  by  a  majority  roUcall  vote  in 
each  house.  In  no  event,  however,  shall  any 
meetings  of  either  House  be  held  during  the 
month  of  August,  except  in  time  of  war  as 
declared  by  Congress. 
From  the  Final  Report,  pages  55-56: 
"The  1946  act  provided  that  Congress 
should  adjourn  no  later  than  July  31,  ex- 
cept m  time  of  national  emergency.  The 
'national  emergency'  clause  has  been  used 
to  avoid  the  provision  In  every  session  since 
1946.  The  section  provides  for  adjournment 
sine  die  on  July  31  unless  otherwise  provided 
by  the  Congress. 

"Every  effort  should  be  made  to  encovirage 
more  expeditious  handling  of  legislative 
business  in  order  to  meet  the  legal  adjourn- 
ment date.  Committees  have  grown  accus- 
tomed to  transacting  business  on  a  Tuesday- 
to-Thursday  basis,  rather  than  a  5-day 
workweek.  With  a  requirement  for  a  ma- 
jority vote  in  each  House  to  extend  the 
session,  committees  might  work  a  longer 
schedule  early  In  the  session,  realizing  that 
the  session's  business  might  be  completed 
by  July  31  If  they  did  so. 

"Whether  or  not  the  business  of  the 
session  can  be  completed,  no  session  should 
be  held  during  the  month  of  August  other 
than  m  time  of  war  as  declared  by  Congress. 
The  Individual  Member  has  great  difficulty 
in  scheduling  his  ovra  time  because  he  can- 
not determine  with  any  degree  of  certainty 
the  schedule  for  the  business  of  the  session. 
This  resulte  In  Inadequate  opportunity  to 
plan  for  visits  In  the  State  or  district  to 
work  with  constituents  on  their  problems 
or  to  plan  family  trips  which  do  not  con- 
flict with  the  school  term. 

"If    a    long    session    ':vere    necessary,    an 
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Augttft  break  would  furnlab  a  period  during 
which  the  Member  could  'feel  the  pulse*  of 
his  constltuenu  on  major  Issues.  This  would 
also  cause  the  seeslon  to  conform  more  nearly 
to  the  school  year  and  work  less  hardship 
on  Members  with  school-age  children. 

"Implementation  of  this  recommendation 
cannot,  of  course,  lessen  the  Member's  work- 
load. This  will  continue  to  increase.  Nor 
would  the  recommendation  necessarily  re- 
duce the  length  of  sessions  of  Congress.  But 
It  will  allow  the  Member  to  discharge  hU 
duties  more  effectively— both  In  Washington 
and  In  bis  home  dUtnct." 

From  the  supplemental  views  of  Thomas 
B.  CurtU.  Dvu-ward  O.  Hall,  and  James  C. 
Cleveland.  Pinal  Report,  page  91. 

"14.    PmOCBAiaNO   AND   aCRXOUUNO 

"We  recommend,  not  only  In  consideration 
of  the  minority  but  for  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress, that  the  work  of  the  House  be  more 
fairly  programed  and  scheduled  than  Is 
presently  the  case.  The  legislative  calendar 
should  be  arranged  so  that  Individual  Mem- 
bers would  be  advised  of  Its  makeup  at  least 
a  or  3  weeks  In  advance.  All  Representatives 
bear  an  important  obligation  to  make  ap- 
pearances In  their  own  districts.  Proper  pro- 
graming ^Qd  scheduling  of  legislation  would 
permit  thla,  »nd  enable  Congress  to  complete 
It  work  by  iu  legal  adjournment  date." 

P'«T   4 AnOINTMXMT   OF    PoaTMASTKIIS 

Sections  441  thru  444.  Appointment  of 
postmasters  by  Postmaster  General.  Vacan- 
cies In  positions  of  postmaster:  Vacancies  on 
rural  routes:  Saving  provision. 

S  356.  Provides  that  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral shall  appoint  postmasters  of  all  classes 
In  accordance  with  civil  service  examinations, 
laws,  and  rules  Members  of  Congress  are  pro- 
hibited from  soliciting  favored  treatment  for 
any  appllcanu.  Rural  route  mall  carriers  are 
similarly  to  come  under  civil  service  regu- 
lations. The  usual  saving  provision  protecU 
those  already  appointed. 

Boiling   Same,  but  see  next  page. 

Reld  Same. 

Print  No.  3  Essentially  same. 

(NoTx. — Sections  not  amended  by  Senate. 
See  Pinal  Report  page  58:  "1.  Appointment  of 
postmasters  and  recommendation  of  rural 
mall  carriers  shall  be  by  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment under  civil  service  qualifications 
rather  than  on  recommendation  of  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Senate, 
or  others.  Conflrmatlon  by  hxe  Senate  shall 
not  be  required.") 

BOLUNC  BILL  ONLT — SECTION  44S 

Eliminates  Congressional  role  In  military 
service  academy  appointments  but  retains 
requirement  for  geographical  representation 
of  all  states.  Appllcanu  would  be  selected 
on  the  basis  of  merit  as  established  by  com- 
petitive examinations. 

(NoTB.— The  Joint  Committee  recom- 
mended retaining  the  Congressional  role  IQ 
service  ..cademy  appointments.  See  Pinal  Re- 
port page  56:  "2  Appointments  to  service 
academies  by  Members  of  Congress  should 
be  retained  with  continuing  emphasis  and 
reliance  on  competitive  examinations  for  the 
app>ointments." 

(Ref.  also  to  Supplemental  Views  of  Mr. 
Hechler.  page  80.  Item  7:  Congressional  con- 
trol over  service  academy  appolntmenu 
should  be  retained,  but  much  of  the  paper- 
work can  be  taken  out  of  Members'  offices. 
A  full-time  clerical  staff  member  should  be 
provided  for  the  selection  board,  with  the 
duty  of  Informing  schooU  and  applicants  of 
the  terms  of  selection  by  competitive  civil 
service  examination,  with  Interview  by  the 
selection  board.  In  this  way,  the  Congress- 
man retains  control  over  general  policy,  In- 
cluding the  work  of  the  selection  board,  but 
the  entire  operation  does  not  consume  the 
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great  amount  of  time  which  It  now  take* 
the  Congressman  and  his  staff.") 


Pmtdcnt  Johaton  Pays  Tribate  to  Laact 
Cpl.  James  McCano — America's  Kiad 
of  Man 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  njjNoia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  29.  1968 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  young 
James  McCann,  a  lance  corporal  sta- 
tioned in  Vietnam  wrote  home  to  his 
parents  saying: 

If  I  make  It  home  to  vote.  President  John- 
son will  be  my  man.  He  knows  the  moat 
about  the  war  and  I  think  he  will  handle  It 
all  right  If  he  gets  re-elected.  .  .  .  That  Is 
the  way  I  feel  and  I  hope  all  the  people  wlU 
stop  to  realise  that  It  was  not  Johnson's 
fault  and  nobody  could  have  done  It  any 
different. 

Corporal  McCann  did  not  make  It 
home  to  vote. 

He  suffered  fatal  wounds  while  de- 
fending Khe  Sanh  earlier  this  month. 
His  parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  McCann, 
of  6223  North  Oak  Park,  Chicago.  111., 
have  given  me  permission  to  place  Into 
today's  Rbcord  a  letter  they  received 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  President  wrote  that  Jimmy  was 
"my  kind  of  man." 

The  McCanns.  in  this  terrible  loss, 
must  certainly  feel  a  great  pride  for  their 
son  who  committed  everything  he  pos- 
sessed to  this  Nation  and  its  defense  of 
freedom.  James  McCann  was  America's 
kind  of  man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President's  letter 
follows: 

The  White  House. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  McCann, 
6223  North  Oak  Park. 
Chicago,  III. 

Dear  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McCann:  I  have  al- 
ready written  to  express  my  deepest  sym- 
pathy in  the  loss  of  your  son.  Since  then 
I  have  learned  from  several  sources  of 
your  courage  and  compassion  in  face  of 
tragedy. 

It  is  clear  from  press  accounts  that 
your  Jimmy  was  a  devoted  son  and 
dedicated  American. 

Mrs.  Johnson  and  I  talked  about  him 
last  night.  We  feel  that  we  know  him. 
To  use  Jimmy's  own  words,  he  was  my 
kind  of  man — strong  in  faith,  unselfish 
of  heart,  proud  of  his  freedoms,  and  un- 
fearing  in  defending  them  against  ag- 
gression. 

His  life  was  not  wasted,  I  promise  you 
that.  Its  lesson  is  humbling  and  inspir- 
ing for  all  who  are  deteiinined  to  make 
sacrifice  meaningful  by  securing  lasting 
peace.  That  day  will  come.  It  will  be  a 
day  when  man  will  have  proud  cause  to 
honor  your  son  anew. 

You  will  always  have  my  own  deep 
pride  and  gratitude.  I  ask  God  to  allow 
you  comfort  in  that  and  extend  to  you 
His  blessings  always. 
Sincerely, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 


February  29,  1968 
Irwia  OpiaioB  Poll 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

or  coNNBCric'uT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  29.  1968 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  within  the 
next  few  days,  my  questionnaire — the 
Irwin  opinion  poll— will  be  sent  to  more 
than  180,000  postal  patrons  In  my  dis- 
trict, the  Fourth  Congressional  District 
of  Connecticut. 

It  has,  admittedly,  been  a  long  time 
between  questionnaires  and  newsletters 
and  I  am  highly  pleased  that  at  long  last 
I  am  able  to  issue  a  questionnaire  which 
I  believe  is  extensive  in  its  scope,  specific 
in  its  content,  and  perhaps  somewhat 
unusual  in  its  presentation. 

I  have  been  anxious  to  increase  the  re- 
turn percentage  over  my  previous  ques- 
tionnaires and  I  therefore  departed  from 
the  normal  procedure  in  addressing  this 
questionnaire  to  postal  patrons  in  my 
district. 

Therefore,  on  the  "Postal  patron"  ad- 
dress portion  of  the  questionnaire  I  in- 
serted the  following  to  catch  the  atten- 
tion of  the  recipient: 

CONGRESSMAN  DON  IRWIN'S  OPINION  POLL 
What  shall  I  do  wtth  this  questionnaire? 

His     Hers 


1.  Throw  it  away  ri|tit  now Q       q 

2.  Answer  it  tonight       .  □        □ 

3.  Let  IS  sit  around  tor  several  weeks. Q        □ 


In  a  covering  letter  included  with  the 
questionnaire.  I  also  stressed  this  busi- 
ness of  responding.  I  declared  in  my  let- 
ter addressed  to  "Dear  Constituent": 

I  hope  you  vrtll  spend  10  or  15  minutes 
before  you  retire  tonight  In  going  over  this 
questionnaire  carefully,  thinking  about  your 
responses  and  then  filling  It  out. 

Then  you  should  fold  It — Please  do  not 
staple  It,  glue  It  or  tape  It — and  affix  a  six- 
cent  stamp  on  the  fold  which  addresses  the 
questionnaire  back  to  me,  and  drop  In  a 
mailbox. 

The  deadline  for  returns  is  April  1. 

This  questionnaire  Is  going  to  about  180,- 
000  addresses  In  the  Fourth  Congressional 
District — and  I  hope  that  the  returns  will 
be  a  great  Improvement  on  the  last  question- 
naire I  sent  out,  when  only  about  six  per 
cent  responded. 

'     You  may  well  ask:  why  so  long  since  the 
last  questionnaire  or  newsletter? 

The  answer  Is  money ! 

While  the  Congressional  franking  privi- 
lege does  not  require  a  mailing  expense  to 
me,  I  have  to  pay  personally  for  the  cost  of 
paper  and  printing  (approximately  $1,600). 
The  computer-tabulated  sUtistlcal  results 
cost  me  an  added  $1,850. 

I  sUll  believe  very  strongly  that  this  means 
of  communication  Is  invaluable  to  me  and 
to  you,  the  people  I  represent.  That  is  why  I 
again  urge  you  to  take  the  time  to  consider 
your  answers  to  this  questionnaire  carefully, 
then  flu  it  out  and  mail  It  back  to  me. 

I  then  launched  into  my  questionnaire 
proper  and  would  like  at  this  time  to  re- 
produce my  questions  for  the  benefit  and 
guidance  of  my  colleagues.  I  shall  pub- 
lish the  results  of  the  tabulations  when 
they  are  completed.  Here  is  the  question- 
naire itself: 
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IRWIN  OPINION  POLL 
IPIease  place  an  "X"  In  the  boxes  that  represent  your  opinloni 
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His 


Hers 


Yes     No     Yes      No 


1.  Do  you  want  Congress  to  pass  le(islatlon  to  prevent  discrimination 

in  the  sale  or  rental  o(  housing?.. q 

2.  Do  you  tavor  celebrating  national  holidays  (except  Christmas  and 

New  Year's)  on  Mondays  and  Fridays? □ 

3.  In  your  opinion,  should  we  observe  daylight  saving  time  on  a  year 


n 


His 


Yes      No      Yes      No 


round  basis,  so  we  could  have  an  extra  hour  ot  daylight  in  the 
evening  during  the  winter? n 

4.  Would  you  like  to  see  the  voting  age  lowered  to  18? a 

5.  Do  you  think  there  should  be  a  law  to  limit  the  total  amount  of 

money  spent  by  or  for  a  candidate  running  lor  public  office? D 


□ 


n 

D 


D 

n 
a 


For  eKh  question  below,  please  choose  the  1  alternative  which  most  closely  represents  your  opinion. 


ZI 


Hi«     Hers 


6.  Do  you  feel  that  the  major  financial  responsibility  in  solving  the  problems  of  our 

cities  should  be  met  by— 

1.  The  Federal  Government 

2.  The  Stale  government "I^IIIII!"!]"!^! 

3.  Local  government l.I"II""III''"! 

4.  Pr.vate  enterprise '.'.'.'.'..'..'. 

7.  Do  you  feel  the  United  States  has  an  obligation  to  support  Isrsel  in  theMiddle 

East  conflict— 

1.  Through  moral  encouragement 

2.  Through  diplomatic  support [[/_ 

3.  With  military  assistance.     III^!!!"!^!!i!"" 

4   By  direct  U.S.  involvement '""!'!"!]^ 

5.  No  support I 

8.  In  Vietnam,  do  you  tni.ik  that  tie  United  States  and  her  allies  are— 

1.  Losing  ground 

2.  Stinding  still 

3.  Making  progress 

4    Noopinion 

9.  Mhat  kind  of  policy  do  you  think  the  United  States  should  follow  in  Vietnam? 

1.  Withdraw  immediately 

2.  Hold  only  populated  areas.   .   ".""]][l" 

3.  Stop  all  bombing  of  North  Vietnam '../....... 

4.  Maintain  present  diplomatic  and  military  efforts ^^.! 

5.  Bomb  Hanoi  and  the  port  of  Haiphong 

6.  Wage  an  all-out  attack  on  North  Vietnam  and  if  necessary.  Red  China! 
10  Do  you  think  that  the  program  you  have  advocated  above  would— 

1.  Lead  to  immediate  peace  in  Vietnam 

2.  Lead  to  a  negotiated  settlement  excluding  the  Communists 

3.  Lead  to  a  negotiated  settlement  including  the  Communists 

4.  Lead  to  a  general  cease  fire 

6.  Lead  to  a  Communist  takeover 

6.  Olher [^[llllllil 

11.  Do  you  think  the  United  Nations  can  be  helpful  in  the  Viebta'm  iji'lemma'i'n— " 

1.  Moving  for  negotiations 

2.  Negotiating  a  peace  .  [_' 

3.  Providing  a  peace  keepleg  force  to  enforce  a  negotiated  settlement.". 

4.  No  help  at  all 
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G 

a 

His     Hers 


12.  Do  you  think  that  the  peace  demonstrations  will— 

1.  Lead  to  peace 

2.  Contribute  to  better  communication  in  our  society 

3.  Make  no  contribution,  but  are  not  harmful 

4.  Contribute  to  contusion  and  discontent  ^n  our  society 

5.  Lend  encouragement  to  the  enemy.. 

13.  How  do  you  leel  about  age  discrimination  in  employment? 
Do  you  think  this  problem  is  (check  one) — 

1.  A  serious  one 

2.  Not  very  important 

3.  One  that  can  be  solved  by  private  interests  outside  the  Government... 

4.  One  that  can  be  solved  by  Federal  legislation 

5.  One  that  needs  efforts  by  all  government  levels  and  private  enterprise. 
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14.  Should  the  government  spend  more  (M).  less  (L),  or 
the  same  (S)  for  the  following  programs: 


His 


Hers 


Vietnam. D 

General  defense n 

Foreign  aid D 

Agriculture D 

Education ; D 

Health D 

Pollution D 

Transportation O 

Aid  to  cities D 

Job  training Q 
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15.  Beyond  any  cuts  you  may  hate  advocated 
above,  do  you  think  Congress  ought  to— 
1.  Legislate  the  proposed  10  percent  sur- 
tax on  personal  and  corporate  incomes. 
Legislate  a  surtax  above  10  percent. . . 
Legislate  a  surtax  bekiw  10  percent.  . 
Not  legislate  any  surtax. 


2 

3 

4  _  _ 

5.  Need  to  know  more  about  it n 

16.  Would  you  favor  wage  and  price  controls  as— 

1.  An  alternative  to  the  above  mentioned 
steps      .  a 

2.  An  additional  step  to  the  above  men- 
tioned steps L G 

17.  I  consider  myself—  [ 

1.  Republican d 

2  Leaning  toward  Republicin Q 

3  Independent.   . □ 

4  Leaning  toward  DemocraCc n 

5.  Democratic n 

6.  Other 

II.  Age: 

18to29 

30  to  45.. 

46  to  59 

60  and  over 

19.  Occupabon: 

White  ColUr. 

Blue  Collar 

Student    

Professional 

Executive 

Housewife 

Other 

20.  How  do  you  travel  to  work? 

Train 

Car 

Bus 

Walk 

„         Other .  ... 

2\.  How  do  you  keep  up  with  the  news? 

New  York  papers.... 

Local  papers 

National  periodicals. 

Local  radio_ 

New  York  radio.     . . 

Hartford  and  New  Htven  TV 


New  York  TV ^ .".    q 
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— ■- force  have  been  made,  the  best  course 

Hers     22.  Do  you  live  in:  ^01*  the  Short  run  as  Well  as  for  the  longer 
Bridgeport .     G                  haul  would  be  to  devote  our  energies  to 

Fairfteki'.V.l Q  '^^  stcps  the  task  force  proposes  to  at- 

Norwaik'.V'!. ;.'.'!';!";";;;".  ;  g  tract   more    European    visitors    to    the 

Stamford g  United  States. 

n  Greenwich .  G  vcu  •>*.,€.  «»,o.  ,        ,j        ,       ,, 

n  NewCanaan a  At  the  same  time,  we  should  put  aside 

G  j*^'^»^^- — n  the  proposal  for  a  tax  on  the  expendi- 

n  westportV    """     ;;       '    "".'   a  tures  of  American  travelers  overseas. 

23.  Would  you  be  willing  to  contribute  financially  I  have  been  pleased  tO  note  that  this 

□  cong'rts?rar'n°eVsrers''a'!.d''";ies1lon'  ^  the  position  adopted  by  the  National 
naires?                                                         Councll  of  the  Steuben  Society  of  Amer- 

n  Yes  G         No  G         fWaybe  D  jca.    I    include    hereafter    the    Steuben 

□ Society's  statement  on  measures  to  im- 

n  PERSONAL  COMMENTS  prove  our  balance  of  payments  by  re- 

□     "^;i;:i:;;:!::"::;::;:;:::;:.   :;;:":;;"■;::::::   ducing  the  deficit  on  travel: 

G         -•:■--,,-  -J i:---y  Y.       y.  . "^"^^   Balance   of  Payment — DEncrr — Thav- 

□  I  will  read  your  commenb  and  while  a  detailed  response  „, Tiir<iTnjf-r,nK,a     tmit  vunn^n  w.,, 

probably  will  not  be  possible,  your  views  will  be  acknowledged.  el— Kestrictions— The  Wrong  Wat 

D.J.I.  National  Council, 

Steuben  Societt  of  America, 

New  York.  N.Y. 

The  worsening  balance  of  payments  deficit 
and  the  drain  on  America's  gold  reserve  have 
long  been  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Steuben  Society  of  America  who 
will  therefore  support  wholeheartedly  any 
propKxal  which  will  help  effectively  to  correct 
this,  now  dangerous,  condition. 

It  Is  our  firm  belief  however  that  the  meas- 
ures proposed  by  the  President  concerning 
travel  outside  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
(other  than  the  reduction  from  $100  to  $10 
of  duty-free  exemptions,  and  $10  to  $1.00  for 
packages  by  mail)  will  not  produce  the 
needed  result.  The  proposed  6%  tax  on  over- 
seas travel  and  the  high  graduated  tax  on 
exp>endltvires,  causing  decreased  tourism  to 
Europe  will  unquestionably  lead  to  retalia- 
tory measvires  by  the  countries  effected  caus- 


Steuben  Society  Opposes  Travel  Tax, 
Backs  Positive  Measures  To  Increase 
European  Tourism  to  the  United  States 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  29,  1968 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that  the 
excellent  recommendations  of  the  Presi- 
dent's industry-government  travel  task 
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mg  reduc«d  foraign  tourism  to  America 
which  w«  have  Juct  begun  to  encourage  with 
•ome  reeulta.  For  example,  Germany  alone 
tent  100.000  tourUts  to  America  last  year. 
These  two  items  alone  would  not  only  make 
the  measure  self-defeating  but  produce  an 
adverse  affect. 

In  addition  the  taxes  tend  to  restrict  our 
clUsens  freedom  to  travel  and  because  they 
are  selective  and  discriminatory  to  various 
elements  of  the  American  people. 

Consequently,  we  are  opposed  to  the  grad- 
uated tax  on  expenditures  and  the  5%  trans- 
portation tax.  The  solution  lies  not  In  meas- 
ure* which  tend  to  curtail  tourism  to  Europe 
but  rather  in  the  expansion  of  programs 
which  would  encourage  more  European  tour- 
Ism  to  the  United  States  of  America. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

OXORGC   Stotz, 

Chairman. 
National  Public  Affairs  Committee. 


For  Hartford,  a  Crisia  and  a  ChallcBfe 


HON.  EMILIO  Q.  DADDARIO 

OF   CONHBCnCDT 

XN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  29.  1968 

Mr.    DADDARIO.    Mr.    Speaker,    the 

President  has  Issued  a  call  to  action  in 
meeting  the  crisis  of  our  cities.  The  pro- 
grams outlined  in  his  message  deserve 
the  support  of  every  Member  of  this 
body.  The  problems  of  urban  areas  are 
indeed  vast  and  demand  our  increased 
attention.  Since  I  have  the  privilege  of 
representing  the  city  of  Hartford,  I  am 
especially  Interested  in  those  provlsiona 
in  President  Johnson's  program  dealing 
with  insurance  for  inhabitants  of  the 
inner  city. 

Some  may  choose  to  call  it  "riot  in- 
surance." I  do  not  aerree  with  that  termi- 
nology. It  Is  true  that  Insurance  com- 
panies cannot  offer  adequate  low-cost 
Insurance  to  property  owners  in  the 
area  where  a  riot  has  occurred.  But  I 
believe  the  record  will  show  the  same  In- 
ability on  the  part  of  the  Industry  to 
insure  in  ghettos  where  there  have  been 
no  riots. 

Most  insurance  companies  must  steer 
clear  of  blighted  neighborhoods,  regard- 
less of  whether  a  riot  has  already  taken 
place,  or  whether  it  Is  considered  as  a 
potential  breeding  ground  for  violence, 
because  of  the  basic  economics  Involved. 
The  risk  in  such  areas  Is  too  high  to  be 
borne  by  the  insurance  industry,  which 
is  faced  with  the  problems  of  financing 
required  growth  and  expanded  coverage 
services. 

This  then  becomes  a  vicious  circle.  Be- 
cause he  cannot  get  insurance,  except 
possibly  at  too  high  a  price,  the  owner 
of  a  store  or  home  has  no  Incentive  to 
maintain  his  property  in  good  condition, 
and  so  the  property  deteriorates  still  fur- 
ther, lessening  its  value  on  the  market 
and  leaving  still  deeper  scars  on  the 
neighborhood. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  owner  haa 
some  assurance  that  a  well  maintained 
house  or  store  will  result  in  more  reason- 
able Insurance  rates,  he  would  be  foolish 
indeed  to  allow  his  property  to  decline 
In  value. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  insurance  provisions 
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In  this  bill  can  restore  pride  of  owner- 
ship to  property  owners  in  the  Inner 
city.  It  is  one  more  step  we  can  take  to 
revitalize  urban  America.  It  Is  a  step  we 
must  take. 

More  than  in  the  insurance  area,  how- 
ever, the  President's  proposed  programs 
would  encourage  communities  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  Federal  Government  in  im- 
dertaking  local  actions  and  to  continue 
and  accelerate  those  efforts  already 
initiated.  Increased  public  awareness  of 
the  need  for  .such  actions  is  evident  all 
around  us.  I  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
membership,  for  example,  the  following 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  February 
20.  1968.  edition  of  the  Hartford  Times 
as  evidence  of  these  expressions  of  social 
conscience: 

Poa  Harttord.  a  Crisis  and  a  Challcnox 

Greater  Hartford  has  a  crisis  on  its  hands. 

It  ts  not  moving  fast  enough  to  make 
things  better  for  the  poor,  particularly  the 
Negro  and  Puerto  Rlcan  poor. 

Greater  Hartford  has  the  talent,  the  money 
and  the  conscience.  It  could  make  rapid 
strides  In  housing,  employment  and  educa- 
tion. 

But  goals  become  confused.  People  of  good 
will  turn  to  bickering.  Strong  leadership  is 
diluted. 

As  another  summer  approaches,  there  is 
much  talk  about  law  and  order.  But.  as  the 
commission  studying  the  Newark  riot  noted, 
law  and  order  can  prevail  only  In  conditions 
of  social  Justice. 

We  must  not  do  the  right  thing  simply 
because  it  la  risky  not  to.  We  have  a  moral 
obligation  to  speed  the  day  of  fulfillment  for 
democracy.  The  Hartford  area  needs  to  take  a 
fresh  look  at  Its  goals  and  Its  resources. 

As  a  contribution  to  this  process,  The  Hart- 
ford Times  today  lists  10  programs.  These 
programs  promise  results.  They  can  be 
achieved  with  reasonable  speed. 

The  list  does  not  pretend  to  be  all-inclu- 
sive. It  does  try  to  bring  some  blurred  objec- 
tives into  focus.  Here  are  the  programs: 

I.    HOTTSINC:    COLT   PARK    SOUTH 

The  90-acre  site  of  Colt  Park  South  should 
t>e  bought  and  cleared  of  Junk  cars  without 
the  red  tape  of  federal  participation.  This 
will  require  City  Council  approval,  by  June, 
and  voter  approval  of  a  tS-S-mlUlon  bond 
Issue  this  fall.  This  would  be  only  a  fraction 
of  the  Investment.  Aetna  Life  &  Casualty  has 
expressed  Interest  In  financing  housing  there. 
The  potential:  800  to  1.000  units  of  bousing. 
II.  housing:  south  arssnal 

Some  $11 -million.  In  federal  money  has 
been  set  aside  for  this  65-acre  South  Ars»nal 
renewal  project.  The  area  lies  east  of  North 
Main  Street.  Some  of  the  worst  slums  in  the 
city  would  be  torn  down.  Neighborhood  resi- 
dents are  working  on  a  plan  to  keep  their 
neighborhood  Integrity.  Ordinarily,  federal 
red  tape  would  hold  this  up  untU  1969,  but 
that  red  tape  conceivably  could  be  cut.  Hun- 
dreds of  new  housing  units  would  result. 

m.  HOUSING :  scattered  sites 
City  Blanager  Ell  Freedman  Is  asking  the 
City  Council  for  $70,000  as  seed  money  (prob- 
ably recoverable)  for  housing  on  five  scat- 
tered pieces  of  city-owned  open  land.  This 
project  could  yield  160  units — cooperative 
apartments,  row  houses  and  single-family 
homes,  many  built  by  church  and  other 
private  groups. 

TV.  recreation 

Hartford's  17  recreation  centers  are  busy 
on  weekdays  but  closed  on  weekends.  We  lag 
behind  other  towns  and  cities  which  conduct 
full  weekend  programs.  In  the  new  budget. 
City  Council  can  open  these  pools,  gyms  and 
other  recreation  centers  on  weekends  for  an 
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annual  additional  appropriation  of  around 
$60,000,  which  Is  not  an  overwhelming  item 
In  a  $e4-mllllon  budget. 

In  addition,  Hartford  has  the  resources  to 
enrich  the  recreation  program  of  underprlv- 
ileged  youngsters  with  art,  drama,  music 
and  other  cultural  events  on  the  kids*  home 
grounds.  For  Instance,  the  council  can  and 
should  find  funds  to  operate  a  portable  stan 
that  the  Knox  Foimdatlon  is  willing  to  do- 
nate to  the  city. 

V.  education 

In  a  burst  of  progress,  the  voters  have  ap- 
proved a  $44.9-mllllon  first-phase  school 
building  program.  Differences  among  city 
and  school  officials  have  threatened  delays. 
This  can  be  unlocked  with  responsible  leader- 
ship and  a  genuine  willingness  to  move 
ahead. 

School  ofSclals  have  proposed  a  $20-mlllton 
second  phase  involving  an  educational  park, 
a  complex  running  from  kindergarten 
through  college,  between  the  new  An:)ie 
Fisher  elementary  school  and  the  University 
of  Hartford.  The  money  would  buUd  a  mid- 
dle school  (grades  5-8)  and  a  high  school. 
The  complex  would  draw  heavily  on  the  Uni- 
versity's Department  of  Education.  ThU 
would  draw  hundreds  of  pre-teachers  Into 
city  schools  and  create  a  new  vitality  there. 

Still  needed  for  Phase  II  is  approval  bv 
the  City  Council  and  a  referendum  In  No- 
vember. 

The  cost  Is  well  within  Hartford's  resources 
and  is.  In  fact,  small  compared  with  the  price 
of  neglect. 

VI.  employment 

There  must  be  a  concerted  attempt  to  hire 
people  who  do  not  have  the  usual  qualifica- 
tions for  Jobs,  who  cannot  pass  the  ordln.iry 
tests.  For  many  employers  and  unions.  It  la 
time  to  stop  merely  t.alklng  about  equal 
opportunity  and  adopt  some  flexlbUlty  In 
hiring  standards  now.  and  to  improve  Job 
training. 

Of  all  the  subsidies  we  now  underwrite— 
ranging  from  farms  to  oil  fields — none  will 
be  as  effective  as  an  Investment  In  a  natlon'i 
most  valuable  resource:  People. 

VII.    COMMUNITT    relations 

The  police  and  the  courts  play  Important 
roles  In  the  effort  to  bring  about  respect  for 
one  another  in  our  society.  Hartford  obvi- 
ously must  Insure  the  safety  of  Its  streeti. 
It  also  must  make  It  plain  to  citizens  liv- 
ing in  high-crime  areas  that  heavy  patroU 
operate  for  them,  not  against  them. 

There  is  much  evidence  that  present  com- 
munlty-relatlona  programs  in  the  Police  De- 
partment must  be  deepened  and  widened. 
While  training  policemen  in  riot  control,  we 
must  also  Instire  all  citizens  of  equal  treat- 
ment In  the  booking  process,  in  bonding,  m 
Jail  and  In  court. 

Police  Chief  John  Kerrigan's  formation  of 
a  five-man  community  relations  unit  last 
week  Is  a  step  In  the  right  direction. 

Vin.    PROJECT  OONCIXM 

This  federal -local  program  buses  265  Hart- 
ford pupils,  mostly  nonwhlte.  into  schooli 
in  five  suburbs.  It  can  be  expanded  to  7(X) 
this  year  If  more  towns  agree  to  Join  and  If 
the  city  makes  up  for  expiring  federal  sub- 
sidies. Some  new  towns  have  Joined,  otben 
are  reluctant. 

The  evidence  Is  that  this  program  has  done 
Incalculable  good,  for  both  city  and  subur- 
ban children.  The  subxirbs  are  slowly  realiz- 
ing that  they  are  not  and  cannot  be  walled 
off  from  the  city. 

iz.  model  crriES  program 
The  future  of  the  Model  Cities  program  U 
uncertain,  but  so  far  Hartford  Is  part  of  It 
This  can  help  with  renewal  in  terms  of  peo- 
ple as  well  as  houses.  We  must  provide  tbe 
leadership  and  imagination  and  sincerity  of 
motivation  to  keep  It  from  bogging  down  in 
interminable  planning  and  quarreling. 
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z.  votes  registration 
The  registration  of  voters  is  low  In  Negro 
and  Puerto  Rlcan  sections,  pertly  because 
people  must  go  to  City  Hall  to  register.  The 
proposed  city  budget  contains  $14,000  for  a 
traveling  bus  (Infomoblle)  to  bring  City  Hall 
to  the  people,  offering  information  on  health. 
Job  training  and  other  subjects.  This  vehicle 
could  and  should  be  used  for  voter  registra- 
tion. Council  also  ought  to  consider  an  ap- 
propriation, perhaps  $2,000,  for  voter  educa- 
tion sessions  in  the  nelghl>orhoods. 

To  repeat,  this  lO-polnt  program  is  not  all- 
Incluslve.  Work  must  go  forward  on  many 
other  fronts.  Ordinary  city  services  must  be 
provided  more  equitably. 

But  the  10  projects  are  achievable  without 
inordinate  delay.  Much  of  the  groundwork 
has  been  laid  by  conscientious  people.  Now 
a  concentrated  effort  of  leadership  is  re- 
quired. 

The  10-polnt  program  outlined  in  the 
editorial  is  indicative  of  the  kinds  of 
problems  faced  in  many  of  our  urban 
centers.  Leadership  in  solving  these 
problems  is  required.  The  President's 
proposal  to  meet  the  challenges  of  our 
cities  would  provide  much  of  that  lead- 
ership and  initiative,  and  should  be  sup- 
ported. 


Old  Gun  Law  Finally  Fire$  It$  First  Shot 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  michican 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  29.  1968 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted.  I  Insert  into  the 
Congressional  Record  an  excellent  ar- 
ticle appearing  in  the  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
Press  of  February  6,  1968.  entitled  "Old 
Gun  Law  Finally  Fires  Its  First  Shot," 
by  Mr.  Roger  Latham,  the  distinguished 
outdoors  editor  of  that  fine  newspaper. 

This  fine  article  points  out  that  If  ex- 
isting law  were  used,  we  might  not  be 
receiving  so  many  suggestions  for  imwlse 
and  unnecessary  firearms  control  legisla- 
tion. Much  of  such  legislation  now  pend- 
ing is  directed  principally  at  stripping 
the  law-abiding  citizen  of  the  right  to 
acquire  firearms  for  legitimate  sporting 
and  defense  purposes. 

Perhaps  if  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury devotes  himself  and  his  agency  more 
vigorously  to  the  handling  of  existing 
laws  on  Federal  firearms,  and  uses  less 
energy  and  time  for  traipsing  up  to  the 
Hill  to  sponsor  legislation  Congress  will 
never  consider,  law  enforcement  will 
achieve  a  remarkable  uplift  and  the  al- 
leged need  for  the  Dodd  bill  will  vanish 
like  the  phantom  It  is. 

The  article  follows: 
Old  Gun  Law  Finally  Fires  Its  First  Shot 
(By  Roger  Latham) 

An  article  In  the  February  Issue  of  Ameri- 
can Rlflleman  Is  written  by  Charles  Lee  How- 
ard, an  Inmate  In  the  Ohio  State  Penitentiary 
at  Columbus. 

Howard,  who  Is  serving  his  third  felony 
sentence  (16  to  66  years  for  armed  robbery 
and  kldnaplne),  tells  how  at  26  he  had 
possessed  20  different  pistols  and  got  all  but 
one  of  them  illegally.  In  fact.  19  of  the  20 
were  stolen. 

He  claims  that  from  Inside  prison  walla, 
the  antlgun  uproar  makes  strange  reading. 
He  says: 

"It's  baffling  that  the  people  who  want  to 
prevent  criminals  like  me  from  getting  hold 
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of  guns  expect  to  accomplish  this  by  passing 
new  laws.  Do  they  forget  that  the  criminal 
makes  a  business  of  breaking  laws?  No  crimi- 
nal would  obey  a  gun  law  while  committing 
a  crime  of  equal  or  greater  seriousness." 

To  carry  this  subject  of  gun  laws  a  little 
further,  a  recent  conviction  by  Federal  agents 
revealed  a  startling  fact.  For  the  first  time 
since  its  passage  In  1938,  a  provision  In  the 
Federal  Firearms  Act  concerning  the  Inter- 
state shipment  of  guns  has  been  enforced! 

Just  recently.  U.S.  Attorney  Robert  Mor- 
genthau  obtained  a  Federal  grand  Jury  in- 
dictment against  a  Nanuet,  N.Y.,  firearms 
dealer.  The  Indictment  charged  that  the 
mail-order  house  violated  the  30-year-old  law 
by  shipping  guns  to  Individuals  in  other 
states  who  had  not  produced  the  required 
state  or  local  licenses  or  permits. 

enforce  present  law  first 

Sportsman  Interests  have  maintained  for 
years  before  congressional  committees  and 
subcommittees  considering  new  legislation 
that  existing  Federal  firearms  laws  suffer 
from  lack  of  enforcement  by  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury and  Justice  departments. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Tresisury  and  Jus- 
tice departments  have  been  working  strenu- 
ously for  more  rigid  gun  laws,  pushing  In 
particular  for  Increasingly  restrictive  ver- 
sions of  the  Dodd  bills. 

The  delay  in  acting  upon  a  provision  of 
Federal  law  is  a  glaring  example  of  lax  en- 
forcement. It  lends  strength  to  the  position 
of  law-abiding  gun  owners  that  existing  laws 
never  have  been  given  a  real  chance. 

Sportsmen  see  little  merit  in  passing  ad- 
ditional laws  when  Federal  enforcement 
agencies  have  scarcely  sampled  the  effective- 
ness of  laws  passed  three  decades  ago. 

This  same  lack  of  active  enforcement  prob- 
ably also  has  contributed  to  the  general  lack 
of  Information  about  gun  laws  on  the  part 
of  the  public. 

penalties  are  there 

The  public  has  been  led  to  believe  there 
are  no  laws  which  prohibit  criminals  from 
obtaining  firearms,  even  though  such  pro- 
hibitions have  been  a  basic  part  of  the  Fed- 
eral law  since  1938. 

The  Act  provides:  "It  shall  be  unlawful  for 
any  person  who  has  been  convicted  of  a 
crime  punishable  by  imprisonment  for  a  term 
exceeding  one  year  or  Is  a  fugitive  from 
Justice  to  receive  any  firearm  or  ammtinl- 
tlon . . ." 

A  violation  of  the  act  can  bring  imprison- 
ment up  to  five  years,  a  fine  up  to  $5000, 
or  both. 

Once  again,  it  may  well  have  been  the 
singular  lack  of  enforcement  which  has  cre- 
ated this  impression  among  the  public  and 
the  news  media.  Under  questioning  by  Con- 
gressmen at  hearings  In  Washington.  Treas- 
ury officials  have  claimed  they  are  unable  to 
enforce  these  firearms  laws  because  of  lack 
of  manpower. 

During  the  1965  hearings,  Treasury  officials 
admitted  that  only  two  men  and  three  women 
were  assigned  full  time  to  enforcement  of 
both  the  1938  Federal  and  1934  National  Fire- 
arms acts.  This  hardly  seems  a  strenuous 
effort  for  a  department  which  views  the  com- 
merce in  firearms  with  such  alarm. 

This  lack  of  enforcement  seems  to  go  along 
with  the  lack  of  action  on  reasonable  and 
useful  firearms  legislation. 


Programs  for  Spanish-Speaking 
Americans 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or  CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  29,  1968 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  new  day 
has  dawned  for  the  Mexican  American 
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and  Spanish-speaking  citizen  of  this 
land,  and  the  man  most  responsible  for  it 
is  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Believing  that  equal  rights  and  equal 
opportunity  are  goals  to  be  reached 
rather  than  slogans  to  be  enunciated,  the 
President  last  summer  directed  his  new 
Cabinet  Committee  on  Mexican  AfTalrs 
to  come  up  with  solutions  to  longstand- 
ing problems. 

Based  on  a  special  conference  held  in 
El  Paso  in  October,  in  which  over  1,200 
Spanish-speaking  Americans  met  with 
the  President  and  selected  Cabinet  ofB- 
cers,  new  and  dramatic  steps  have  been 
taken  to  Insure  improved  opportunity  for 
the  Mexican  Americans. 

The  President  has  signed  the  Bl- 
Lingual  Education  Act.  He  has  directed 
HUD  to  help  cities  with  large  Spanish 
populations  to  formulate  plans  for  model 
cities  applications.  He  lias  directed  that 
employment  offices  have  people  who  can 
speak  Spanish  work  with  Mexican  Amer- 
icans on  job  opportunity.  He  has  stepped 
up  health  and  day-care  programs  for  the 
children  and  families  of  migrant  work- 
ers— many  of  whom  are  Spanish  speak- 
ing. He  has  Instructed  Government  to 
step  up  the  training  of  specially  trained 
teachers  to  work  with  Mexican  American 
children. 

The  list  of  positive  steps  Is  long.  The 
results  are  already  being  seen.  The  Mex- 
ican American  is  not  to  be  forgotten — 
not  by  Lyndon  Johnson  and  not  by  the 
Democratic  Party. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  this  House  in 
a  salute  to  the  President  for  helping 
bring  about  that  new  day  which  is  on  the 
horizon  for  the  Spanish-speaking  citizen 
of  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  include 
in  the  CoNGREsiONAL  Record  at  this  point 
the  following  report  by  the  President  of 
his  progress  and  actions  on  behalf  of 
Spanish-speaking  Americans: 

Programs  for  Spanisr-Speakinc  Americans 

(Statement  by  the  President  on  actions  taken 
based  on  recommendations  of  the  Cabinet 
Committee  on  Mexican-American  Affairs, 
February  23. 1968) 

Last  October,  in  El  Paso,  I  attended  a  con- 
ference of  high  purpose.  TTiere.  with  the  Vice 
President  and  members  of  the  Cabinet,  I  met 
with  1.200  Spanish -speaking  Americans. 

This  was  the  first  time  that  the  Mexican- 
American  community  had  an  opportunity  to 
discuss  matters  of  direct  concern — ranging 
from  education  to  economic  opportunity, 
housing  to  health — with  the  highest  officials 
of  government. 

The  aim  of  the  S-day  conference  vras  to 
assure  that  America's  second  largest  minor- 
ity was  receiving  Its  fair  and  Just  share  of 
Federal  programs  In  these  areas. 

Out  of  that  conference.  Ideas  and  sugges- 
tions flowed  to  a  Cabinet-level  committee  on 
Mexican-American  Affairs,  which  I  appointed 
last  June. 

Based  on  the  recommendations  of  the  com- 
mittee— many  of  which  stemmed  from  the 
El  Paso  conference — I  have  taken  the  follow- 
ing actions: 

In  education: 

I  have  signed  Into  law  the  first  Federal  bi- 
lingual education  program.  It  will  help  Span- 
ish-speaking children  overcome  the  barriers 
of  language  which  have  prevented  them  from 
receiving  the  fullest  oeneflts  of  education. 

I  have  asked  Congress  to  provide  funds  to 
expand  and  Improve  adult  and  vocational 
educational  programs  aimed  particularly  at 
those  Americans  who  have  no  high  school 
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diploma*.  About  20  percent  of  ttieae  are  8p*n- 
Uh-apeaHng. 

I  bave  Instructed  ttae  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to: 

Accelerate  the  training  of  specially-trained 
teachers  to  work  with  Mexican-American 
school  children  and  migrant  workers. 

Insure  compliance  with  Title  VI  of  the 
1»M  ClvU  Rights  Act.  TbU  forbids  discrimi- 
nation In  school-district  boundaries  and  In 
quality  of  education,  wherever  the  schools 
receive  Federal  financial  assistance. 
In  health  and  welfare : 
I  have  requested  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to: 

Simplify  application  and  claim  procedures 
In  Medicare,  Social  Security  and  other  pro- 
grams serving  the  Mexican -American  com- 
munities. 

Gather  and  analyze  data  on  the  health  of 
Spanish-speaking  Americans. 

I  have  asked  the  Congress  to  Increase  its 
suppwrt  of  special  medical  programs  for 
migrant  farm  workers,  most  of  whom  are 
Mexican-Americans  and  Puerto  Rlcans. 

I  have  appointed  a  distinguished  Mexican- 
American   scholar,   Dr.  Julian  Samora,   to   a 
Presidential  Commission  evaluating  the  Na- 
tion's welfare  system. 
In  housing;. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  has  selected  a  number  of  cities 
to  begin  planning  under  the  Model  Cities 
program.  Among  them  are  San  Antonio. 
Eagle  Pass,  and  Waco.  Texas;  Denver  and 
Trinidad.  Colorado;  Albuquerque,  New  Mex- 
ico; New  Tork  City  and  San  Juan.  Puerto 
Rico — all  with  large  Spanish-speaking  popu- 
lations. 

I  have  directed  the  Secretary  of  HUD  to 
work  with  Laredo.  Texas  and  Its  sister  city 


In  Mexico,  Neuvo  Laredo,  in  an  International 
cooperative  effort  to  help  develop  a  Model 
Cities  program  that  will  Improve  the  condi- 
tion of  life  In  this  border  area. 

I  have  requested.  In  the  1969  budget,  •! 
billion  for  the  Model  Cities  program  to  re- 
vitalize and  rebuild  entire  slum  neighbor- 
hoods and  barrios.  In  my  special  message  on 
the  cities,  I  asked  the  Congress.  Industry  and 
labor  to  begin  a  ten-year  program  to  con- 
struct six  million  new  housing  units  for  low 
and  moderate  Income  families,  many  of  whom 
are  Spanish-speaking. 

I  have  urged  the  Congress    once  more — 
to  pass  a  Pair  Housing  Law,  Insuring  that 
all  Americans  can  have  the  opportunity  to 
live  m  a  place  of  their  own  choosing. 
In  Federal  employment : 
I  have  instructed  all  Federal  agencies: 
To  work  together  to  Increase  employment 
opportunities   for   Spanish-speaking  Ameri- 
cans. 

To  require  employees  to  know  Spanish 
where  they  serve  large  groups  of  Spanish- 
speaking  people. 

To  re-examine  their  hiring  and  recruiting 
methods  to  assure  that  potentially  good 
workers  are  not  refused  jobs  because  a  lan- 
guage barrier  works  against  them  In  written 
examinations. 
In  private  emplojrment: 
I  have  asked  Congress  for  funds  to  extend  a 
test  training  program  to  relocate  workers 
from  areas  of  high  unemployment  to  those 
where  work  Is  available. 

I  have  moved  to  assure  that  Federal  man- 
power training  programs  provide  English 
language  training  for  Spanish-speaking  peo- 
ple who  need  It. 

I  have  proposed  the  Job  opoprtimltlea  In 
business    sector     (JOBS)     program — a    new 


partnership  between  government  and  private 
Industry — to  train  and  hire  those  who  have 
the  greatest  difficulty  finding  work. 

I  have  directed  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
bring  together  In  one  unified  effort  all  man- 
power programs  for  an  attack  on  bard-core 
rtiral  and  urban  unemployment.  As  a  result, 
the  concentrated  employment  program  Is 
underway  In  several  of  the  largest  clUes  of 
the  Southwest.  I  have  reconunended  expan- 
sion of  this  program  in  the  1969  budget. 

I  have  urged  Congress  again,  as  I  did  last 
year,  to  give  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  the  power  to  order  a  halt 
to  employment  discrimination. 
In  rural  matters: 

I  have  asked  the  Congress  to  authorize  a 
major  project  to  Improve  Forest  Service  graz- 
ing land  In  the  Southwest,  to  serve  the  small 
rancher. 

I  have  Instructed  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  expand  the  activities  of  the  County 
Extension  Service  to  meet  more  fully  the 
needs  of  the  small  Mexican-American  farmer. 
I  am  directing  the  Secretaries  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Labor  to  hold  hearings  so  that  they 
can  set  realistic  mlnlmima  wages  for  certain 
farm  workers. 

Last  June,  when  I  established  the  Cabinet 
Committee  on  Mexican-American  Affairs,  I 
said:  "We  today  reaffirm  this  truth:  that 
what  we  do  for  any  nUnorlty.  we  do  as  well 
for  any  majority.  After  all,  we  do  this  for  aU 
of  America." 

These  convictions  remain  firm  and  reso- 
lute. 

With  this  report  of  progress  and  action, 
we  have  begun  the  Journey  towards  full 
opportimlty  for  the  Mexican-Americans, 
Puerto  Rlcans  and  other  Spanish-speaking 
people  of  our  land. 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m.,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

Rev.  Edward  B.  Lewis,  DD.,  pastor, 
Capitol  Hill  Methodist  Church.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Lord  of  all  worlds  and  Redeemer  of  all 
mankind  by  whose  providence  we  are 
citizens  of  this  land  of  hope  and  free- 
dom, we  rejoice  in  our  heritage. 

We  praise  Thee  for  leaders  of  past 
years  who  in  times  of  crisis  pledged  to 
Thee  and  each  other  their  lives,  their 
fortunes,  and  their  honor  that  today  we 
enjoy  life  in  a  land  of  freedom  and  hope. 

We  give  Thee  thanks  for  a  continued 
march  of  dedicated  leadership  as  we 
meet  in  a  moment  of  prayer  at  this  ses- 
sion of  the  U.S.  Senate.  We  pray  for 
strength  and  guidance  through  the  day 
as  these  men  and  women  of  leadership 
debate  and  develop  decisions  affecting 
so  many.  May  they  feel  the  support  of 
their  people.  Bless  their  homes,  their 
companions,  and  children.  Always  we 
are  strengthened  for  the  demands  of  the 
day,  O  God,  when  we  remember  those 
who  love  us  most 

Be  with  our  President,  his  advisers, 
as  well  as  all  world  leaders.  Empower 
them  with  a  wise  use  of  authority  In 
finding  peace  In  a  world  sick  of  war. 
We  pray  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  even  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord.  Amen. 


of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  February  29.  1968,  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be- 
tween now  and  11  a.m.  be  equally  divided 
between  the  majority  and  the  minority 
leaders  or  whomever  they  may  desig- 
nate. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
this  side  I  yield  time  for  the  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
I  yield  the  remainder  of  my  time  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hart]. 


House  had  passed  the  following  bills  and 
joint  resolutions,  in  which  It  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

HJl.  15069.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  dl- 
recUng  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  con- 
vey certain  public  lands  In  the  State  of 
Nevada  to  the  Colorado  River  Commission 
of  Nevada  In  order  to  extend  for  2  years  the 
time  for  selecting  such  lands: 

HJl.  15414.  An  act  to  continue  the  existing 
excise  tax  rates  on  conamunlcatlon  services 
and  on  automobiles,  and  to  apply  more  gen- 
erally the  provisions  relating  to  payments  of 
estimated  tax  by  corporations; 

H.J.  Res.  691.  Joint  resolution  extending 
greetings  and  fellcltotlons  to  St.  Louis  Uni- 
versity m  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  In  con- 
nection with  the  160th  anniversary  of  Its 
founding; 

iI.J.  Res.  933.  Joint  resolution  to  proclaim 
"National  Jewish  Hospital  Save  Your  Breath 
Month";  and 

H.J.  Res.  1001.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  period  March 
3  through  March  9.  1968.  as  "Circle  K  Week." 


THE  JOURNAL 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President,    I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reading 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  12603)  to  supplement  the  purposes 
of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959  (73 
Stat.  479),  by  authorizing  agreements 
and  leases  with  respect  to  certain  prop- 
erties in  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  the 
purpose  of  a  national  visitor  center,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 


HOUSE  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TIONS REFERRED 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  severally  read  twice  by  their 
titles  and  referred,  as  indicated : 

H.R.  15069.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  di- 
recting the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  con- 
vey certain  public  lands  In  the  State  of 
Nevada  to  the  Colorado  River  Commission 
of  Nevada  In  order  to  extend  for  2  years  the 
time  for  selecting  such  lands;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Interior  and   Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  15414.  An  act  to  continue  the  exist- 
ing excise  tax  rates  on  communication  serv- 
ices and  on  automobiles,  and  to  apply  more 
generally    the    provisions    relating    to    pay- 
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ments  of  estimated  tax  by  corporations; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

HJ.  Res.  691.  Joint  resolution  extending 
greetings  and  felicitations  to  St.  Louis  Uni- 
versity In  the  city  of  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  In  con- 
nection with  the  160th  anniversary  of  Its 
founding;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Labor  and 
public  Welfare. 

H.J.  Res.  933.  Joint  resolution  to  proclaim 
"National  Jewish  Hospital  Save  Your  Breath 
Month";  and 

U.J.  Res.  1001.  Joint  resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  President  to  proclaim  the  period 
March  3  through  March  9.  1968,  as  "Circle 
K  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


Columbia,  to  be  a  member  of  the  ClvU 
Aeronautics  Board. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
Immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTERFERENCE  WITH 
CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  unfin- 
ished business.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoNTOYA  in  the  chair) .  The  bill  will  be 
stated  by  title. 

The  Bill  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R.  2516)  to 
prescribe  penalties  for  certain  acts  of 
violence  or  Intimidation,  and  for  other 
purposes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  yield  one- 
half  minute  to  me? 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  yield  an- 
other one-half  minute  to  me? 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
hope  that  laudatory  remarks  in  connec- 
tion with  nominations  will  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  at  an  appropriate  time, 
rather  than  now.  because  of  the  press  of 
business. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate go  into  executive  session  to  consider 
the  nominations  on  the  Executive  Cal- 
endar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  COMMERCE 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
C.  R.  Smith,  of  New  York,  to  be  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


CIVIL  AERONAUTICS  BOARD 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
John  H.  Crooker,  Jr.,  of  the  District  of 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


INTERFERENCE  WITH   CIVIL 
RIGHTS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  2516)  to  prescribe 
penalties  for  certain  acts  of  violence  or 
intimidation,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield  to  me  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  How  is  the  time  di- 
vided, and  who  has  charge  of  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  majority  and 
the  minority  leaders,  or  whomever  they 
may  designate. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  In  view  of  what  has 
been  done,  both  are  on  the  same  side 
now.  Where  will  that  leave  those  who  are 
In  opposition? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  certain  that 
those  who  control  the  time  will  see  that 
those  In  opposition  will  be  given  suffi- 
cient time  to  present  their  case. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  will  yield  half  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  Is  the  only  way  to 
divide  the  time,  according  to  prece- 
dent— half  to  each  side. 

Mr.  HART.  I  will  yield  half  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  They  will  each  yield 
half  of  their  time. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  time  be  equally 
divided  between  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OPTICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  for  15 
minutes,  a  portion  of  the  time  allocated 
by  earlier  agreement  to  the  opponents  to 
cloture. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senate  will  make  a  grave  mis- 
take If  Members  vote  today  to  Invoke 
cloture  on  the  Dirksen  substitute  for  the 
committee  substitute.  I  do  not  intend  to 
be  a  party  to  such  action,  because  I  In- 
tend to  vote  against  cloture. 


I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
substitute  offered  by  our  able  and  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  has  only  been 
before  the  Senate  42  hours,  it  having  tieen 
submitted  at  4:15  p.m.,  Wednesday,  the 
day  before  yesterday.  The  clerk  began 
reading  the  bill  at  4:17  p.m..  on  Wednes- 
day and  concluded  the  reading  at  ap- 
proximately 4:45.  The  cloture  motion 
w£is  submitted  about  5:25  p.m..  on 
Wednesday.  So.  here  we  have  a  far- 
reaching,  complex  measure,  dealing  with 
basic  property  rights,  and  we  are  being 
asked  to  shut  off  debate  when,  in  fact, 
the  Senate  has  had  only  one  afternoon, 
that  being  Thursday,  in  which  to  discuss 
the  measure. 

The  substitute  that  is  before  us  has 
never  been  studied  in  committee,  and  It 
is  a  completely  new  bill  insofar  as  the 
Members  of  this  body  are  concerned.  It 
was  put  together  by  approximately  a 
dozen  able  and  illustrious  Senators,  and 
their  staffs,  with  the  help  of  the  Attorney 
General's  office,  and  the  Senate  lias  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  give  the  provisions 
thorough  and  searching  scrutiny.  It  was 
kept  under  wraps,  so  to  speak,  virtually 
until  the  moment  it  was  offered  at  4:15 
p.m.,  on  Wednesday,  and,  except  for  those 
Senators  who  had  had  a  voice  in  Its 
formulation,  the  remainder  of  the  Sen- 
ate had  no  opportunity  to  ascertain  Its 
contents  until  the  clerk,  upon  demand, 
was  asked  to  read  the  proposal.  Senators 
had  no  opportunity  to  read  it  for  them- 
selves until  yesterday  morning  when  they 
received  the  Congressional  Record,  and 
yet  we  are  being  asked  to  apply  the  gag 
rule  and  shut  off  debate  when  there  actu- 
ally has  been  no  time  for  debate. 

The  haste  In  which  this  measure  was 
conceived  was  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
the  distinguished  author,  within  24 
hours  after  having  offered  the  substitute, 
submitted  modifications  to  the  pending 
measure.  The  Journal  will  show  that  at 
4:05  p.m.,  yesterday,  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  submitted  two  modifica- 
tions and  at  4:25  they  were  finally  agreed 
to  for  incorporation,  and  a  star  print  of 
the  entire  substitute  was  ordered.  Sena- 
tors, in  the  main,  could  not  have  been 
aware  of  the  modifications  until  last  eve- 
ning when  they  may  have  listened  to 
radio  broadcasts,  or  this  morning  when 
they  received  the  Record. 

I  ask.  Mr.  President,  if  this  Is  a  proper 
way  to  legislate  when  we  are  dealing  with 
one  of  the  most  far-reaching  measures 
ever  to  come  before  the  Senate? 

There  are  those  who  will  say  that  the 
Senate  has  been  debating  civil  rights  for 
a  period  of  several  weeks.  Yet,  what  the 
Senate  is  being  asked  to  invoke  cloture 
on  today  is  an  entirely  new  bill.  One  hour 
and  10  minutes  transpired  between  the 
time  that  the  substitute  weis  offered  on 
Wednesday  late  afternoon  sind  the  time 
that  the  cloture  motion  was  submitted. 
This  is  not  the  bill  which  the  Senate  has 
been  debating.  I  ask  my  colleagues,  there- 
fore, not  to  invoke  cloture. 

This  is  a  bill  which  tampers  with  the 
fundamental  property  rights  of  all  Amer- 
icans, white  and  nonwhlte,  and  its  en- 
actment will  produce  profound  results. 
Property  rights  constitute  a  basic  human 
right.  Property  rights  existed  long  before 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was 
ever   written,   long   before   the   Magna 
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Carta  was  ever  signed  by  King  John, 
at  Runnymede,  In  the  year  1216.  and 
were,  in  fact,  accorded  recognition  in 
the  Eighth  Commandment:  "Thou  shall 
not  steal." 

There  are  those  who  say  that  the  Sen- 
ate has  talked  long  enough,  and  that  It 
must  now  act.  Regardless  of  how  long 
the  Senate  may  have  talked,  this  Is  no 
Justification  for  enacting  a  bad  law. 

There  are  those  who  think  that  we 
have  to  pass  a  new  dvU  rights  bill  be- 
cause It  Is  an  election  year.  Election  year 
or  no,  this  is  no  excuse  for  passing  a  bad 
law. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  we  must 
enact  this  measure  In  order  to  avoid  riots 
this  summer.  I  do  not  subscribe  to  this 
theory.  Riots  or  not.  this  Is  no  excuse 
for  enacting  a  bad  law.  I  sit  In  this  Sen- 
ate day  after  day  and  hour  after  hour 
and  listen  to  those  who  repeatedly  cite 
the  threat  of  riots  If  the  Senate  does  not 
pass  one  measure  or  another,  or  add  mil- 
lions OB  billions  of  dollars  to  one  program 
or  another.  Almost  every  new  program  Is 
being  justified  on  the  basis  that  if  we  do 
not  authorize  it,  we  will  see  a  slimmer  of 
riots.  When  additional  moneys  are  re- 
quested for  programs,  we  are  threatened 
with  riots.  I  wonder  when  we  are  going 
to  get  back  to  adopting  measures  on 
their  merit. 

If  Congress  enacts  this  far-reaching  so- 
called  fair  housing  measrire,  this  will  not 
have  any  effect  upon  the  prospects  of 
riots.  There  will  stUl  be  riots.  What  will 
we  be  asked  to  enact  next?  Today  It  Is 
fair  housing,  this  term  constituting  the 
sugar  coating  on  a  forced  housing  pill. 
What  will  be  the  patent  medicine  offered 
next  In  the  name  of  civil  rights?  Will  It 
be  a  bill  to  bring  about  equalization  In 
property  ownership — In  other  words,  an 
equal  division  of  property  in  order  to 
forestall  riots?  This  Is  really  not  too  far- 
fetched. In  view  of  the  trial  balloons  that 
are  now  being  floated  in  support  of  a 
guaranteed  annual  Income  to  all,  whether 
or  not  an  Individual  works  or  the  income 
Is  earned. 

Back  in  1964.  we  were  all  being  pres- 
sured by  mobs  in  the  streets,  demonstra- 
tors, special  Interest  groups,  and  vis- 
iting clergymen,  to  enact  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act.  We  were  told  that  If  Con- 
gress did  act  favorably  on  that  measure. 
It  would  take  the  mobs  out  of  the  streets. 
I  predicted  then  and  there  that  it  would 
have  no  such  effect,  and  that  the  mobs 
would  be  right  back  in  the  streets.  Came 
1965,  and  they  were  back  in  the  streets. 
And  it  will  be  the  same  with  riots. 

Congress  should  not  act  out  of  fear. 
If  people  insist  upon  rioting,  let  the  laws 
be  strictly  enforced.  Let  us  not  be  stam- 
peded Into  passing  a  piece  of  legislation 
which  will  constitute  an  invasion  of  the 
rights  of  people  who  have  acquired  prop- 
erty through  their  own  sweat  and  In- 
dustry. 

The  organized  pressure  groups  are  In 
the  saddle  totlay,  Mr.  President.  The 
great  majority  of  American  voters  are 
unorganized  and  apathetic  while  their 
rights  are  endangered.  But  there  will 
come  a  time  when  the  average  American 
voter  will  awaken  to  find  that  he  has  lost 
so  many  of  the  rights  which  he  took 
for  granted.  Then  there  will  be  a  real 


riot  and  It  will  be  of  a  different  kind.  It 
will  also  be  a  lawful  one.  It  will  take 
place  at  the  ballot  box.  And  when  that 
reaction  sets  in,  many  of  the  volc«8that 
have  urged  the  scuttling  of  rule  XXn  so 
as  to  permit  the  invoking  of  cloture  by 
a  mere  majority  of  Senators  may  find 
themselves  in  the  minority  here  in  this 
body  and  they  will  then  be  the  first  to  re- 
sort to  that  weapon — so  despised  at  the 
moment — unlimited  debate,  and  will 
cling  to  it  as  though  it  were.  In  the 
words  of  the  hymn,  "the  old  rugged 
cross." 

I  know  It  is  easy  to  be  misunderstood 
on  the  subject  of  civil  rights.  Any  meas- 
ure which  carries  a  civil  rights  title  is 
automatically  clothed  in  an  aura  of  re- 
spectability which  makes  rocky  the  path 
of  anyone  who  opposes  it.  Senators  are 
automatically  designated  liberals  or  con- 
servatives, depending  upon  how  they 
stand  on  one  subject  alone — the  subject 
of  dvll  rights.  Everyone  is  for  civil  rights. 
But  all  too  often  so-called  civil  rights 
measures  are  debated  and  enacted  in  or- 
der to  placate  a  minority,  and  there  is 
little  thought  given  to  the  fact  that  the 
rights  of  the  majority,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  minority,  have  been  whittled  away 
In  the  process. 

I  am  as  much  for  dvll  rights  as  Is  any- 
one. I  voted  for  the  1957  Civil  Rights  Act. 
the  1960  Civil  Rights  Act  and  the  1962 
constitutional  amendment  outlawing  the 
poll  tax  In  Federal  elections.  I  voted 
against  the  1964  and  1965  Civil  Rlght« 
Acts.  Yet.  I  am  called  a  conservative. 
Whether  or  not  this  Is  a  price  to  pay,  I 
do  not  know,  and  I  care  even  less.  Ben- 
jamin Disraeli  said  that  he  was  "a  con- 
servative to  preserve  all  that  is  good  in 
our  Constitution,  and  a  radical  to  remove 
all  that  is  bad." 

Whether  we  like  to  style  oiu^ves  as 
ultra-liberals,  liberals,  moderates,  con- 
servatives, or  ultraconservatlves.  or 
whether  we  think  ourselves  as  middle-of- 
the-roaders  or  centrists,  the  American 
people  will  be  blind  to  synthetic  titles 
when  they  awaken  to  find  that  their 
elected  representatives  have  taken  away 
one  of  their  most  precious  rights — the 
right  to  manage,  use  and  dispose  of  one's 
property  according  to  one's  own  Judg- 
ment. 

So  I  plead  with  Senators  that  they  not 
invoke  cloture,  for  once  debate  Is  re- 
stricted, no  new  amendments  can  be 
offered.  Only  those  which  have  already 
been  offered  and  which  have  qualified 
imder  rule  XXn  may  be  considered.  Each 
Senator  will  be  limited  to  1  hoiu-  of  de- 
bate and  Ood  Almighty  Himself  cannot 
add  1  minute  to  that  hour. 

Mr.  President,  163  years  ago  tomor- 
row. Vice  President  Aaron  Burr  bade  a 
formal  farewell  to  the  U.S.  Senate  over 
which  he  had  presided  for  4  years.  Prob- 
ably no  other  address  ever  cast  a  greater 
spell  upon  the  Senate.  One  of  Its  Mem- 
bers wrote  that  the  whole  Senate  was  In 
tears  and  so  unmanned  that  It  was  half 
an  hour  after  Burr's  departure  before 
they  could  recover  themselves  suffi- 
ciently to  come  to  order,  choose  a  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  and  then  adjourn. 

In  closing  that  address  which  had  so 
hjTjnotlzed  his  hearers,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent spoke  as  follows: 


Tbls  House  la  a  sanctuary;  a  citadel  of  law. 
of  order,  and  of  liberty;  and  It  Is  here,  la 
this  exalted  refuge,  here.  If  anywhere,  will 
resistance  be  made  to  the  storms  of  political 
phrensy  and  the  silent  arts  of  corruption; 
and.  If  the  Constitution  be  destined  ever  to 
perish  by  the  sacrilegious  hands  of  the 
demagog  or  the  usurper,  which  Ood  avert. 
Its  expiring  agonies  will  be  witnessed  on  this 
floor. 

Life,  liberty,  and  property  are  given 
equal  status  in  the  fifth  and  14th 
amendments  to  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion. Let  Senators  beware  lest  this  sacred 
Chamber  become  the  final  resting  place 
of  one  of  the  basic  constitutional  rights 
of  all  Americans,  Negro  and  white,  the 
rights  which  naturally  inhere  in  the 
ownership  of  property. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  earlier  we 
made  an  agreement  that  in  the  division 
of  time  of  30  minutes,  15  minutes  to  each 
side,  the  15  minutes  entrusted  to  me 
would  be  assigned  to  the  minority  leader. 
I  have  yielded  to  opponents.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  has 
15  minutes  of  the  30  minutes  to  give.  I 
doubt  that  he  has  used  all  that  time. 
May  I  Inquire  of  the  Chair  Lf  that  Is  so? 

The  PREsmiNQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  has  not  con- 
sumed his  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  yield? 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  the  remainder  of  the  15  min- 
utes available  to  the  opponents,  under 
the  informal  agreement  reached  earlier. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  would  I  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Eight 
minutes  have  been  consumed.  Seven  min- 
utes of  that  time  remain — now  it  is  6. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  President,  on  Wednesday,  Febru- 
ary 28.  the  Senate  voted  to  table  the 
Mondale  amendment  to  the  proposed 
1968  civil  rights  bill,  with  the  express 
understanding  of  several  Senators  that 
a  compromise  measure  In  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  bill  would  then  Immediately 
be  offered.  There  was  a  tacit  understand- 
ing, I  am  informed,  that  the  so-called 
compromise  would  be  acceptable  to  at 
least  two-thirds  of  the  Members  of  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  contend  that  there  has 
been  no  appreciable  change  In  the  open 
housing  proposals  submitted  by  the  mi- 
nority leader  of  the  Senate. 

The  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute contains  almost  the  Identical  pro- 
visions of  the  original  bill  submitted  by 
Mr.  Hart  and  the  amendment  by  Mr. 
Mondale.  The  changes  are  insignificant. 
There  has  been  no  compromise  what- 
soever. 

In  the  late  hours  yesterday  I  do  under- 
stand that  further  changes  to  the 
amendment  were  proposed  but  I  am  not 
familiar  with  those  changes. 

I  have  been  a  candidate  for  public  of- 
fice a  good  many  times  during  my  life 
and  at  one  time  I  was  the  Democratic 
National  Committeeman  from  Louisi- 
ana, and,  therefore,  I  believe  I  have  some 
understanding  of  political  necessity.  But 
recent  developments  here  in  the  Senate 
would  cause  even  the  rankest  wardheel- 
er  to  blush  with  embarrassment.  I  want 
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to  point  out.  Mr.  President,  that  I  am  not 
now  referring  to  any  particular  Senator 
or  group  of  Senators.  The  abandonment 
of  principle  on  both  sides  of  the  Issue 
will  earn  no  great  credit  for  the  Senate. 
I  am  not  speaking  In  bitterness,  but  only 
with  a  sense  of  sad  disappointment. 

The  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a 
substitute — No.  554 — contains  two  titles. 
The  first  embraces  substantially  the 
same  provisions  as  the  Hart  bill  with 
reference  to  the  protection  of  civil  rights 
workers;  the  second  title  contains  sub- 
stantially the  same  provisions  as  the 
Mondale  amendment  on  open  housing; 
and  the  third  for  criminal  prosecution 
for  any  violation  on  the  part  of  one  or 
more  who  attempts  to  interfere  with  civil 
rights  granted  in  the  substitute  bill. 

The  substitute  contains  two  provisions 
which  are  not  found  in  the  original  bill. 
The  first  Is  that  It  is  clearly  stated  that 
this  proposed  new  law  to  protect  civil 
rights  workers  Is  not  Intended  to  displace 
State  and  local  law  In  cases  where  there 
are  violations  of  State  and  local  law. 
This,  of  course.  Is  a  commendable  provi- 
sion of  the  substitute.  However.  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  Judge  would  find  that 
Ismguage  especially  necessary.  But  the 
provision  goes  on  to  add : 

Nor  shall  anything  In  this  section  be  con- 
strued as  depriving  State  and  local  enforce- 
ment authorities  of  responsibility  for  prose- 
cuting acts  that  may  be  violations  of  this 
section  and  that  are  violations  of  State  and 
local  law. 

Now,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  If  en- 
acted into  law.  this  provision  would  give 
the  State  governments  coextensive  juris- 
diction In  the  enforcement  of  this  law. 
This  makes  me  highly  suspicious  of  the 
motives  of  the  drafters  of  this  amend- 
ment, especially  In  view  of  the  sentence 
which  follows  that  provision: 

No  prosecution  of  any  offense  described  In 
this  section  shall  be  undertaken  by  the 
United  States  except  upon  the  certification 
In  writing  of  the  Attorney  General  or  the 
Deputy  Attorney  General  that  In  his  Judg- 
ment a  prosecution  by  the  United  States  la 
m  the  public  Interest  and  Is  necessary  to  se- 
cure substantial  Justice,  which  function  of 
certification  may  not  be  delegated. 

Frankly,  Mr.  President,  these  two  pro- 
visions of  the  substitute  amendment 
smack  of  regional  discrimination,  to 
which  we  have  all  grown  accustomed  in 
the  past  100  years.  I  can  very  well  see 
that  the  Attorney  General  or  his  deputy 
might  find  it  politically  expedient  and 
convenient  to  turn  prosecutions  o\er  to 
the  State  agencies.  It  Is  not  necessary  for 
one  to  have  an  advanced  degree  In  politi- 
cal science  to  know  that  the  Attorney 
General  Is  going  to  treat  Detroit  and  Chi- 
cago differently  from  Gaffney.  S.C.  This 
ruse  will  no  longer  work.  The  Negroes 
are  the  ones  that  the  politicians  are  try- 
ing to  placate  and  the  Negroes  know 
better. 

Title  2  of  the  substitute  amendment 
contains  a  similar  provision  with  regard 
to  State  open  housing  laws  and  city  ordi- 
nances on  the  subject.  Again,  deference 
is  shown  to  State  and  local  law.  Approxi- 
mately 20  States  have  already  enacted 
open  housing  laws  and  it  Is  my  under- 
standing that  about  90  cities  have  done 
likewise.  If  these  State  laws  and  city 
ordinances  amounted  to  anything,  we 


certainly  would  not  have  mass  marches 
through  Chicago,  Dearborn,  Milwaukee, 
and  dozens  of  other  cities  in  the  North. 
And  yet.  the  representatives  of  these 
cities  and  States  tell  us  over  and  over 
again  of  the  fine  laws  they  have  on  the 
statute  books,  guaranteeing  to  every 
citizen,  without  regard  to  race,  the  right 
to  rent  or  purchase  a  home  or  apartment 
of  his  choice.  If  this  were  true,  would 
you  have  the  so-called  Negro  ghettos  all 
over  the  North,  the  Northeast  and  the 
west  coast?  The  same  arguments  were 
advanced  In  previous  years  regarding  the 
fair  employment  practices  laws.  I  recall 
very  clearly  that  many  Senators  came 
forward,  proud  to  display  their  State  and 
local  FEPC  laws,  and  yet  the  debate  goes 
on.  The  chant  in  the  street  for  jobs  Is 
louder  than  it  was  In  1964. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
3  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 

Louisiana.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  is,  recognized  for  3 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  President,  I  said  at  the  outset  of 
my  remarks  that  there  is  substantially  no 
difference  between  the  amendment  in 
the    nature    of    a    substitute    and    the 
original    Hart    bill    and    the    Mondale 
amendment.  That  Is,  the  provisions  are 
almost  identically  the  same  with  the  ex- 
ceptions which  I  have  Just  noted.  That  is. 
that  bigger  loopholes  are  constructed  for 
certain  States  of  the  Union  to  escape 
coverage  by  the  Federal  law.  The  same 
constitutional    objectives    exist    in    the 
substitute  as  in  the  original  bill.  Both 
state  "whether  or  not  acting  under  color 
of  law."  This  is  the  same  attempt  to 
stretch  and  distort  the  provisions  of  the 
14th  amendment.  As  Senators  well  know, 
that  amendment  Is  an  injunction  against 
State  action  only  and  not  against  the 
private  wrongs  committed  by  individuals, 
regardless  of  how  obnoxious  or  odious. 
The  Supreme  Coiui;  of  the  United  States 
has  said  this  time  and  time  again.  The 
right  of  life,  liberty,  and  property  has  not 
changed.  Man's  right  to  be  safe  and 
secure  in  person  and  property  has  not 
changed;  the  right  to  be  confronted  by 
witnesses  In  a  duly  .constituted  court  of 
law  has  not  changed;  the  right  of  trial  by 
one's  peers  has  not  changed.  The  only 
thing  that  has  changed,  Mr.  President, 
is  the  political  necessity  of  the  moment. 
A  section-by-section  comparison  of  the 
old  and  new  amendments,  an  Invidious 
comparison,  will  dlsdose  that  there  is 
very  little  change  in  the  substance  of  the 
two  measures.  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me 
see  how  Senators  who  have  no  axes  to 
grind  or  political  gain  to  be  had  can 
make  an  about-face  on  this  vital  issue. 
The  provisions  of  the  substitute,  at  least 
as  they  apply  to  the  South,  are  almost 
identically  obnoxious  as  In  the  original 
bill.  I  Implore  and  sincerely  request  those 
few  Senators  who  have  nothing  to  gain 
and  nothing  to  lose  by  changing  their 
position,  to  stand  fast  against  cloture. 
Do  not  be  caught  up  In  what  I  am  sure 
history  will  record  as  the  most  monstrous 
credibility  gap  of  all.  You  can  be  sure 


that  your  political  opponents  will  not  let 
this  hour  pass  unnoticed. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Illinois  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
one-half  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  I  Mr.  Miller]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  is  recognized  for  one- 
half  minute. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  S8S 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  Eunend- 
ment  No.  554  and  ask  that  it  be  printed 
and  regarded  as  read  for  purposes  of  the 
pending  cloture  motion^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    587    AND    588 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  half  a  minute. 

I  send  two  amendments  to  the  desk 
and  ask  that  they  be  considered  and 
qualified  as  having  been  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time?  Time  is  running 
against  both  sides. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  let  us  re- 
mind ourselves  of  the  chronology  here. 
The  pending  btisiness  became  the  pend- 
ing biislness  on  the  15th  of  December, 
last  year. 

On  the  18th  of  January  of  this  year 
we  began  to  debate  it.  I  do  not  have  a 
calendar  before  me.  but  the  period  be- 
tween January  18  and  the  first  day  of 
March,  today,  is  not  brief.  I  suspect  that 
all  that  could  be  said  was  said  some- 
where halfway  back  on  that  road. 

In  the  course  of  the  evolution  of  this 
matter,  we  have  had  five  record  votes. 
One  was  on  the  5th  day  of  February, 
when  the  Senate  adopted  the  approach 
that  substantially  is  reflected  in  the 
Dirksen  substitute,  title  I.  Then,  after 
cloture  was  filed,  on  the  16th  of  Feb- 
ruary, we  voted,  on  the  20th  of  February, 
failing,  although  a  majority  supported 
It. 

On  the  21st  of  February  the  Mondale- 
Brooke  amendment  was  offered  and  was 
pending.  Again  a  cloture  motion  was 
filed,  which  v/as  voted  on  on  the  26th 
of  February.  There  was  a  joint  leader- 
ship effort  to  table  the  Mondale-Brooke 
amendment,  filed  and  voted  on  on  the 
21st  of  February.  A  second  effort  to  table 
this  amendment  prevailed  on  February 
28 

On  the  1st  of  March  we  again  ask  the 
Senate  to  permit  Its  will  to  be  exercised. 
I  think  the  suggestion  that  our  action 
Is  imreasonable  and  ill-timed  and  pre- 
mature would  not  fit  the  dictionary  defi- 
nition of  any  of  those  adjectives.  If  there 
is  criticism,  it  Is  that  question  asked  by 
the  people  of  America:  "What  in 
heaven's  name  are  you  doing?  Why 
don't  you  act?"  I  hope  we  do. 

I  now  yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mondale]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mlrmesota. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 
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Mr.  President,  this  morning  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  and  every  newspaper  In  the 
coimtry.  carries  the  story  of  the  most 
searching,  most  profound  study  ever 
made  of  the  problem  of  the  American 
cities.  The  basic  finding  of  this  alarming 
report  is,  as  reported  by  Mr.  William 
Chapman,  that: 

America  U  dividing  into  two  socletlM,  black 
and  white,  separate  and  unequal,  and  only  a 
maaslve  redirection  that  requires  heavy  Oov- 
emment  spending  can  change  that  pattern. 

It  also  says: 

Discrimination  and  segregation  have  long 
permeated  much  o{  American  life.  They  now 
threaten  the  Tuture  of  every  American. 

In  its  findings,  this  Commission,  which 
Is  composed  of  able  people  throughout 
the  country,  people  who  have  studied  this 
issue  more  fully  than  ever  before,  have 
come  out  strongly  for  a  fair  housing 
measure.  They  say : 

What  white  Americans  have  never  fully  un- 
derstood — but  what  the  Negro  can  never  for- 
get— Is  that  white  society  is  deeply  Impli- 
cated In  the  ^etto.  White  institutions  cre- 
ated It.  white  (nstltutlons  maintain  It.  and 
white  society  condones  It. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  news  story  by  Mr.  Chap- 
man be  included  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Racism.   Povzstt  Blamzd  fox  Riots:   Hxrox 

£iTOKT  Is  Uaczo  BT  L.  B.  J.  Panel 

(By   WtUlam  Chapman) 

America  Is  dividing  Into  two  societies — 
black  and  white  separate  and  unequal — and 
only  a  massive  redirection  that  requires  heavy 
GovemineDt  spending  can  change  that  pat- 
tern. 

That  Is  the  central  conclusion  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Dis- 
orders, a  presidential  unit  that  released 
yesterday  a  summary  of  Its  7-month  Intensive 
Investigation  of  urban  riots.  The  full  report 
will  be  released  Saturday  night. 

The  riots  are  not  caused  by  conspirators, 
but  arise  from  an  "explosive  mixture"  of  per- 
vasive discrimination,  poverty,  and  Negro 
concentration  In  the  slums.  "White  racism" 
is  basically  responsible  for  that  mixture,  the 
Commission  said. 

nrruRX  sekn  thrxatcncd 

"Discrimination  and  segregation  have  long 
permeated  much  of  American  life."  It  de- 
clared. "They  now  threaten  the  futtire  of 
every  American." 

The  Commission,  headed  by  Gov.  Otto 
Kerner  of  Illinois,  reported  that: 

Last  year's  riots  Involved  Negroes  acting 
against  local  symbols  of  white  authority  and 
property.  They  were  triggered  not  by  one  un- 
usual act,  but  by  a  series  of  tension-heighten- 
ing Incidents  which,  routine  and  trivial, 
finally  reached  a  breaking  point.  Hall  of 
those  Incidents  were  police  acttons. 

Since  those  riots,  little  has  been  done  to 
change  the  underlying  conditions  that 
caused  them,  and  tensions  have  not  been 
significantly   reduced. 

"Black  Power"  represents  a  retreat  from 
American  society  and  a  throwback  to  the 
separatist  programs  of  Booker  T.  Washing- 
ton. 

To  control  civil  disorders,  police  sbotild 
quickly  muster  maximum  police  manpower 
and  seasoned  commanders  at  the  first  out- 
break. Weapons  such  as  automatic  rifles,  ma- 
chine guns  and  tanks  should  not  be  used  In 
the  cities. 

Certain  news  media  exaggerated  botli  the 


mood  and  the  events  In  riots  and  routinely 
failed  to  report  on  the  misery  and  hopeless- 
ness of  ghetto  life. 

Eliminating  the  underlying  causes  of  riots, 
the  Commission  said.  Involves  changes  In 
private  attitudes  as  well  as  Government  pro- 
grams that  "win  require  unprecedented  levels 
of  funding  and  performance." 

The  Commission  did  not  put  a  price  tag 
on  Its  social  recommendations,  but  listed 
several  goals  which  amount  to  a  huge  pro- 
gram of  physical  and  social  renewal  In 
American  clUea — far  greater  than  the  Ad- 
onlnlstratlon  Is  now  undertaking. 

It  recommended  creation  of  two  million 
Jobs — a  million  each  by  the  public  and  pri- 
vate sectors — to  absorb  the  hardcore  un- 
employed. There  should  t>e  maximum  efforts 
to  break  down  de  facto  school  segregation 
and  a  plan  for  enriching  ghetto  schools  on 
a  year-round  basis. 

The  U.S.  should  establish  national  mini- 
mum welfare  standards  that  would  give 
every  urban  family  of  four  at  least  $3335 
In  annual  income,  the  Commission  said. 
Federal  housing  programs  should  provide 
six  million  new  or  existing  units  of  decent 
housing  within  five  years  and  attempt  to 
break  down  segregated   housing  patterns. 

The  Commission  did  not  adopt  two  of  the 
more  controversial  recommendations  urged 
by  some  members — an  immediate  guaranteed 
annual  Income  and  a  radical  provision  to 
let  poor  children  buy  education  outside  of 
private  schools. 

It  did,  however,  suggest  that  a  "long- 
range  goal"  of  the  Federal  Government 
should  be  a  national  income  supplement 
program  based  strictly  on  need,  an  idea  that 
approaches  the  guaranteed  Income  plans. 

The  Commission  seemed  to  place  less  Im- 
portance on  recommendations  than  on  the 
essential  racism  It  deemed  to  be  rampant  In 
American  society.  It  described  that  element 
In  dramatic,  stark  terms. 

"What  white  Americans  have  never  fully 
understood — but  what  the  Negro  can  never 
forget — Is  that  white  society  is  deeply  Im- 
plicated in  the  ghetto."  the  Commission  said. 

"White  Institutions  created  it,  white  Insti- 
tutions maintain  it,  and  white  society  con- 
dones It." 

Segregation  and  poverty  have  created  In 
the  ghetto  a  destructive  environment"  that 
Is  totally  unknown  to  most  white  Americans, 
It  added. 

The  only  acceptable  alternative,  the  Com- 
mission found.  Is  in  programs  that  will  both 
improve  the  quality  of  ghetto  life  and  lead 
to  a  thoroughly  Integrated  society.  It  rejected 
the  concept.  Increasingly  popular  among 
black  mlUtanu,  that  Integration  should  be 
abandoned  as  an  Ideal  while  Negroes  con- 
centrate only  on  helping  themselves. 

If  the  present  situation  remains  un- 
changed, the  Commission  declared,  increasing 
numbers  of  Negroes  will  see  deprivation  and 
segregation  as  a  Justification  for  violent 
protest. 

"Large-scale  and  continuing  violence  could 
result,  followed  by  white  retaliation,  and, 
ultimately,  the  separation  of  the  two  com- 
munities In  a  garrison  state,"  It  warned. 

Abandoning  Integration  as  a  goal.  It  said. 
Is  only  "another  way  of  choosing  a  perma- 
nently divided  country." 

"We  believe  that  the  only  possible  choice 
for  America  ...  Is  a  policy  which  combines 
ghetto  enrichment  with  programs  designed 
to  encourage  Integration  of  substantial  num- 
bers of  Negroes  Into  the  society  outside  the 
ghetto."  the  Commission  declared. 

LACK  or  ACTION  CRITICBED 

The  summary  report  released  yesterday 
was  especially  critical  of  the  lack  of  action 
taken  to  remove  the  underlying  causes  of 
riots. 

"Actions  to  ameliorate  Negro  grievances 
have  been  limited  and  sporadic."  it  found. 
"With  but  few  exceptions,  they  have  not  sig- 
nificantly reduced  tensions. 


"In  several  cities,  the  principal  official  re- 
sponse has  been  to  train  and  equip  the  po- 
lice with  more  sophisticated  weapons." 

And  It  asserted  that  In  several  cities  there 
Is  Increasing  polarization  of  whites  and 
blacks,  accompanied  by  the  springing  up  of 
militant  white  and  black  separatist  groups. 

In  recommending  changes  for  local  com- 
munities, the  Commission  said  that  the 
greatest  need  is  for  new  channels  of  com- 
munication between  city  governments  and 
residents  of  the  ghetto. 

Among  other  things.  It  suggested  the  de- 
velopment of  "Neighborhood  Action  Task 
Forces"  to  Improve  communications  and  the 
delivery  of  city  services  to  the  ghetto. 

Citing  the  "abrasive  relationship"  between 
the  police  and  ghetto  residents,  the  Com- 
mission called  on  police  forces  to  take  vig. 
orous  action  to  Improve  law  enforcement  and 
better  police-community  relations. 

It  also  proposed  recruitment  of  more  Ne- 
groes Into  police  forces  and  assurances  that 
Negro  officers  receive  full  opportunity  to  gain 
promotions. 

The  Commission  appointed  a  special  in- 
vestigative squad  to  look  Into  23  riot  cities 
and  determine  whether  organized  conspira- 
cies lay  behind  the  disorders. 

Their  findings  produced  the  flat  conclu- 
sion that  there  was  no  conspiracy.  "The 
urban  disorders  of  the  summer  of  1967  were 
not  caused  by,  nor  were  they  the  conse- 
quence of.  any  organized  plan  or  "con- 
spiracy." 

However,  the  Commission  declared  that 
militant  organizations  that  repeatedly  fore- 
cast or  called  for  violence  encouraged  trou- 
bles and  helped  to  create  an  atmosphere  that 
contributed  to  the  outbreak  of  disorders. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  summary  of 
the  riot  report  by  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Disorders  which  appears  in 
the  Washington  Post  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point,  and  that  a  pro- 
found and  moving  editorial,  entitled 
"Riot  Report,"  published  In  the  Wash- 
ington Post  also  appear  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
"Oxni     Nation     Is     Moving     Toward     Two 
Socimes  .  .  .  Unxqijal" 

(NoTx. — Following  Is  the  text  of  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Civil  Disorder  sum- 
mary of  Its  riot  report.) 

INTXODUCnON 

The  summer  of  1967  again  brought  racial 
disorders  to  American  cities,  and  with  them 
shock,  fear  and  bewilderment  to  the  Nation. 

The  worst  came  during  a  two-week  period 
In  July  in  Newark  and  then  In  Detroit,  each 
set  pfT  a  chain  reaction  In  neighboring  com- 
munities. 

On  July  28.  1967,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  established  this  Commission 
and  directed  us  to  answer  three  basic 
questions: 

What  happened? 

Why  did  It  happen? 

What  can  be  done  to  prevent  It  from  hap- 
pening again? 

To  respond  to  these  questions,  we  have 
undertaken  a  broad  range  of  studies  and  In- 
vestigations. We  have  visited  the  riot  cities; 
we  have  heard  many  witnesses;  we  have 
sought  the  counsel  of  experts  across  the 
country. 

This  Is  our  basic  conclusion: 

Our  Nation  Is  moving  toward  two  societies, 
one  black,  one  white — separate  and  unequal. 

Reaction  to  last  summer's  disorders  has 
quickened  the  movement  and  deepened  the 
division.  Discrimination  and  segregation 
have  long  permeated  much  of  American 
life:  they  now  threaten  the  future  of  every 
American. 
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Tills  deepening  racial  division  is  not 
Inevitable.  The  movement  apart  can  be  re- 
versed. Choice  Is  still  possible.  Our  principal 
task  Is  to  define  that  choice  and  press  for  a 
national  resolution. 

To  pursue  our  present  course  will  Involve 
the  continuing  polarization  of  the  American 
community  and.  ultimately,  the  destruction 
of  basic  democratic  values. 

The  alternative  Is  not  blind  repression  or 
capitulation  to  lawlessness.  It  Is  the  real- 
ization of  common  opportunities  for  all 
within  a  single  society. 

This  alternative  will  require  a  commit- 
ment to  national  actlon^-compasslonate. 
massive  and  sustained,  backed  by  the  re- 
sources of  the  most  powerful  and  the  rich- 
est Nation  on  this  earth.  From  every  Amer- 
ican It  win  require  new  attitudes,  new  un- 
derstanding, and.  above  all,  new  will. 

The  vital  needs  of  the  Nation  must  be 
met;  hard  choices  must  be  made,  and,  if 
necessary,   new   taxes   enacted. 

Violence  cannot  build  a  better  society. 
Disruption  and  disorder  nourish  repression, 
not  Justice.  They  strike  at  the  freedom  of 
every  citizen.  The  community  cannot — it  will 
not — tolerate  coercion  and  mob  rule. 

Violence  and  destruction  must  be  ended — 
in  the  streets  of  the  ghetto  and  In  the  lives 
of  people. 

siegregatlon  and  poverty  have  created  in 
the  racial  ghetto  a  destructive  environment 
totally  unknown  to  most  white  Americans. 

What  white  Americans  have  never  fully 
understood — but  what  the  Negro  can  never 
forget — Is  that  white  society  is  deeply  im- 
plicated m  the  ghetto.  White  Institutions 
created  It,  white  institutions  maintain  it, 
and  white  society  condones  it. 

It  is  time  now  to  turn  with  all  the  pur- 
pose at  our  command  to  the  major  unfin- 
ished business  of  this  Nation.  It  Is  time 
to  adopt  strategies  for  action  that  will  pro- 
duce quick  and  visible  progress.  It  Is  time 
to  make  good  the  promises  of  American 
democracy  to  all  citizens — urban  and  rural, 
white  and  black.  Spanish  surname.  Amer- 
ican  Indian   and   every   minority   group. 

Our  recommendations  embrace  three  basic 
principles : 

To  mount  programs  on  a  scale  equal  to 
the  dimension  of  the  problems; 

To  aim  these  programs  for  high  Impact 
In  the  Immediate  future  In  order  to  close 
the  gap  between  promise  and  performance: 

To  undertake  new  Initiatives  and  experi- 
ments that  can  change  the  system  of  failure 
and  frustration  that  now  dominates  the 
ghetto  and  weakens  our  society. 

These  programs  will  require  unprecedented 
levels  of  funding  and  performance,  but  they 
neither  probe  deeper  nor  demand  more  than 
the  problems  which  called  them  forth.  There 
can  be  no  higher  priority  for  national  action 
and  no  higher  claim  on  the  Nation's  con- 
science. 

We  Issue  this  Report  now,  four  months 
before  the  date  called  for  by  the  President. 
Much  remains  that  can  be  learned.  Con- 
tinued study  Is  essential.  As  Commissioners 
we  have  worked  together  with  a  sense  of 
the  greatest  urgency  and  have  sought  to 
compose  whatever  differences  exist  among 
us.  Some  differences  remain.  But  the  gravity 
of  the  problem  and  the  pressing  need  for 
action  Is  too  clear  to  allow  further  delaying 
In  the  Issuance  of  this  report. 

WHAT    HAPPENED? 

Chapter  1:  Profiles  of  Disorder 
The  report  contains  profiles  of  a  selection 
of  the  disorders  that  took  place  during  the 
summer  of  1967.  These  profiles  are  designed 
to  Indicate  how  the  disorders  happened,  who 
participated  In  them,  and  how  local  officials, 
police  forces,  and  the  National  Guard  re- 
sponded. Illustrative  excerpts  follow: 

Newark 
It    was    decided    to    attempt    to    channel 
the  energies  of  the  people  Into  a  nonviolent 


protest.  While  Lofton  promised  the  crowd 
that  a  full  Investigation  would  be  made  of 
the  Smith  Incident,  the  other  Negro  leaders 
began  urging  those  on  the  scene  to  form 
a  line  of  march  toward  the  city  hall. 

Some  persons  joined  the  line  of  march. 
Others  milled  about  In  the  narrow  street. 
From  the  dark  grounds  of  the  housing  proj- 
ect came  a  barrage  of  rocks.  Some  of  them 
fell  among  the  crowd.  Others  hit  persons  in 
the  line  of  march.  Many  smashed  the  win- 
dows of  the  police  station.  The  rock  throw- 
ing, it  was  believed,  was  the  work  of  young- 
sters; approximately  2500  children  lived  In 
the  housing  project. 

Almost  at  the  same  time,  an  old  car  was 
set  afire  in  a  parking  lot.  The  line  of  march 
began  to  disintegrate.  The  police,  their  heads 
protected  by  World  War  I-type  helmets,  sal- 
lied forth  to  dispose  the  crowd.  A  fire  engine, 
arriving  on  the  scene,  was  pelted  with  rocks. 
As  police  drove  people  away  from  the  station, 
they  scattered  In  all  directions. 

A  few  minutes  later  a  nearby  liquor  store 
was  broken  into.  Some  persons,  seeing  a  cara- 
van of  cabs  appear  at  city  hall  to  protest 
Smith's  arrest,  interpreted  this  as  evidence 
that  the  disturbance  had  been  organized, 
and  generated  rumors  to  that  effect. 

However,  only  a  few  stores  were  looted. 
Within  a  short  period  of  time,  the  disorder 
appeared  to  have  run  Its  course. 

On  Saturday,  July  15,  [Director  of  Po- 
lice Domlnlck}  Spina  received  a  report  of 
snipers  in  a  housing  project.  When  he  ar- 
rived he  saw  approximately  100  National 
Guardsmen  and  police  officers  crouching  be- 
hind vehicles,  hiding  in  corners  and  lying  on 
the  ground  around  the  edge  of  the  court- 
yard. 

Since  everything  appeared  quiet  and  It  was 
broad  daylight,  Spina  walked  directly  down 
the  middle  of  the  street.  Nothing  happened. 
As  he  came  to  the  last  building  of  the  com- 
plex, he  heard  a  shot.  All  around  him  the 
troopers  Jumped,  believing  themselves  to  be 
under  sniper  fire.  A  moment  later  a  young 
Guardsman  ran  from  behind  a  building. 

The  Director  of  Police  went  over  and  asked 
him  If  he  had  fired  the  shot.  The  soldier 
said  yes,  he  had  fired  to  scare  a  man  away 
from  a  window;  that  his  orders  were  to  keep 
everyone  away  from  windows. 

Spina  said  he  told  the  soldier:  "Do  you 
know  what  you  Just  did?  Tou  have  now  cre- 
ated a  state  of  hysteria.  Every  Guardsman  up 
and  down  this  street  and  every  state  police- 
man and  every  city  policeman  that  Is  present 
thinks  that  somebody  Just  fired  a  shot  and 
that  It  Is  probably  a  sniper." 

A  short  time  later  more  "gunshots"  were 
heard.  Investigating,  Spina  came  upon  a 
Puerto  Rlcan  sitting  on  a  wall.  In  reply  to  a 
question  as  to  whether  he  knew  "where  the 
firing  Is  coming  from?"  the  man  said: 

"That's  no  firing.  That's  fireworks.  If  you 
look  up  to  the  fourth  floor,  you  will  see  the 
people  who  are  throwing  down  these  cherry 
bombs." 

By  this  time  four  truckloads  of  National 
Guardsmen  had  arrived  and  troopers  and  po- 
licemen were  again  crouched  everywhere 
looking  for  a  sniper.  The  Director  of  Police 
remained  at  the  scene  for  three  hours,  and 
the  only  shot  fired  was  the  one  by  the 
Guardsman. 

Nevertheless,  at  six  o'clock  that  evening 
two  columns  of  National  Guardsmen  and 
state  troopers  were  directing  mass  fire  at  the 
Hayes  HouMng  Project  in  response  to  what 
they  believed  were  snipers. 
Detroit 

A  spirit  of  carefree  nihilism  was  tak- 
ing hold.  To  riot  and  destroy  appeared  more 
and  more  to  become  ends  in  themselves.  Late 
Sunday  afternoon  It  appeared  to  one  ob- 
server that  the  young  people  were  "dancing 
amidst  the  flames." 

A  Negro  plainclothes  officer  was  standing 
at  an  intersection  when  a  man  threw  a  molo- 
tov  cocktail  into  a  business  establishment  at 
the  oomer.  In  the  heat  of  the  afternoon, 


fanned  by  the  20  to  25  m.p.h.  winds  of  both 
Sunday  and  Monday,  the  fire  reached  the 
home  next  door  within  minutes.  As  resi- 
dents uselessly  sprayed  the  flames  with  gar- 
den hoses,  the  fire  Jumped  from  roof  to  roof 
of  adjacent  two-  and  three-story  buildings. 
Within  the  hour  the  entire  block  was  In 
flames.  The  ninth  house  In  the  burning  row 
belonged  to  the  arsonist  who  had  thrown  the 
molotov  cocktail. 

Employed  as  a  private  guard,  55-year-old 
Julltis  L.  Dorsey,  a  Negro,  was  standing  In 
front  of  a  market  when  accosted  by  two 
Negro  men  and  a  woman.  They  demanded 
he  permit  them  to  loot  the  market.  He  Ig- 
nored their  demands.  They  began  to  berate 
him.  He  asked  a  neighbor  to  call  the  police. 
As  the  argument  grew  more  heated,  Dorsey 
fired  three  shots  from  his  pistol  into  the 
air. 

The  police  radio  reported:  "Looters,  they 
have  rifles."  A  patrol  car  driven  by  a  pwllce 
officer  and  carrying  three  National  Guards- 
men arrived.  As  the  looters  fled,  the  law  en- 
forcement personnel  opened  fire.  When  the 
firing  ceased,  one  person  lay  dead. 

He  was  Julius  L.  Dorsey. 

As  the  riot  alternately  waxed  and  waned, 
one  area  of  the  ghetto  remained  Insulated. 
On  the  northeast  side  the  residents  of  some 
150  square  blocks  inhabited  by  21,000  per- 
sons had,  In  1966,  banded  together  In  the 
Positive  Neighborhood  Action  Committee 
(PNAC) .  With  professional  help  from  the  In- 
stitute of  Urban  Dynamics,  they  had  orga- 
nized block  clubs  and  made  plans  for  the 
Improvement  of  the  neighborhood. 

When  the  riot  roke  out,  the  residents, 
through  the  block  clubs,  were  able  to  or- 
ganize quickly.  Yoimgsters,  agreeing  to  stay 
in  the  neighborhood,  participated  In  detour- 
Ing  traffic.  While  many  persons  reportedly 
sympathized  with  the  Idea  of  a  rebellion 
against  the  "system,"  only  two  small  fires 
were  set — one  In  an  empty  building. 

According  to  Lt.  Gen.  Throckmorton  and 
Col.  Boiling,  the  city,  at  this  time,  was  sat- 
urated with  fear.  The  National  Guardsmen 
were  afraid,  and  the  police  were  afraid. 
Numerous  persons,  the  majority  of  them 
Negroes,  were  being  Injvired  by  gunshots  of 
undetermined  origin.  The  general  and  the 
staff  felt  that  the  major  task  of  the  troops 
was  to  reduce  the  fear  and  restore  an  air  of 
normalcy. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this,  every  effort 
was  made  to  establish  contact  and  rapport 
between  the  troops  and  the  residents.  The 
soldiers — 20  per  cent  of  whom  were  Negro — 
began  helping  to  clean  up  the  streets,  col- 
lect garbage,  and  trace  person  who  had  dis- 
appeared In  the  confusion.  Residents  in  the 
neighborhoods  responded  with  soup  and 
sandwiches  for  the  troops.  In  areas  where 
the  National  Guard  tried  to  establish  rap- 
port with  the  citizens,  there  was  a  smaller 
response. 

New  Brunswick 

A  short  time  later,  elements  of  the  crowd — 
an  older  and  rougher  one  than  the  night 
before — appeared  in  front  of  the  police  sta- 
tion. The  participants  wanted  to  see  the 
mayor. 

Mayor  Sheehan  went  out  onto  the  steps 
of  the  station.  Using  a  bullhorn,  she  talked 
to  the  people  and  asked  that  she  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  correct  conditions.  The 
crowd  was  boisterous.  Some  persons  chal- 
lenged the  mayor.  But,  finally,  the  opinion, 
"She's  new!  Give  her  a  chance!"  prevailed. 

A  demand  was  issued  by  people  In  the 
crowd  that  all  persons  arrested  the  previous 
night  be  released.  Told  that  this  already 
had  been  done,  the  people  were  suspicious. 
They  asked  to  be  allowed  to  Inspect  the 
Jail  cells. 

It  was  agreed  to  permit  representatives 
of  the  people  to  look  in  the  cells  to  satisfy 
themselves  that  everyone  had  been  released. 

The  crowd  dispersed.  The  New  Brunswick 
riot  had  failed  to  materialize. 
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Chapter  2:  Pattema  of  diaorder 
Tb«  "typical"  riot  did  not  take  pUc«.  Th« 
dlaorders  of  19«7  were  unu«u*l.  Irrecular. 
complex  and  unpredictable  social  jaoctnn. 
Like  most  human  event*,  they  did  not  un- 
fold In  an  orderly  sequence.  However,  an 
analysis  of  our  survey  Information  leads  to 
some  ooncluslons  about  the  riot  process. 
In  general: 

The  civil  disorders  of  194r7  Involved  Ne- 
groes acting  against  local  symbols  of  white 
American  society — authority  and  property 
in  Negro  neighborhoods — rather  than  against 
white  persons. 

Of  164  disorders  reported  during  the  first 
nine  months  of  1947.  8  (5  per  cent)  were 
major  In  terms  of  violence  and  damage;  38 
(20  per  cent)  were  serious  but  not  major;  133 
(76  per  cent)  were  minor  and  undoubtedly 
would  not  have  received  national  attention  as 
"riots"  had  the  Nation  not  been  sensitised 
by  the  more  serious  outbreaks. 

In  the  76  disorders  studied  by  a  Senate 
subcommittee,  there  were  83  deaths.  Eighty- 
two  per  cent  of  the  deaths  and  more  than 
half  the  Injuries  occurred  In  Newark  and 
Detroit.  About  10  per  cent  of  the  dead  and 
38  per  cent  of  the  Injured  were  public  em- 
ployes, primarily  law  officers  and  firemen. 
The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  persons 
killed  or  tnJOred  In  all  the  disorders  were 
Negro  civilians. 

Initial  damage  estimates  were  greatly  ex- 
aggerated. In  Detroit,  newspaper  damage  esti- 
mates at  first  ranged  from  (200  million  to 
$600  million;  the  highest  recent  esUmate  is 
•46  million.  In  Newark,  early  esUmates 
ranged  from  916  million  to  825  million.  A 
month  later  damage  was  estimated  at  $10.2 
million,  80  per  cent  in  Inventory  losses. 

In  the  24  disorders  In  23  cities  which  we 
surveyed : 

The  final  incident  before  the  outbreak  of 
disorder,  and  the  Initial  violence  Itself,  gen- 
erally took  place  In  the  evening  or  at  night 
at  a  place  in  which  it  was  normal  for  many 
people  to  be  on  the  streets. 

Violence  usvially  occurred  Immediately  fol- 
lowing the  occvirrence  of  the  final  precipitat- 
ing Incident,  and  then  escalated  rapidly. 
With  but  few  exceptions,  violence  subsided 
diulng  the  day.  and  flared  rapidly  again  at 
night.  The  night-day  cycles  conUnued 
through  the  early  period  of  the  major  dis- 
orders. 

Disorder  generally  began  with  rock  and 
bottle  throwing  and  window  breaking.  Once 
store  windows  were  broken,  looting  usually 
followed. 

Disorder  did  not  erupt  as  a  result  of  a 
single  "triggering"  or  "precipitating"  In- 
cident. Instead.  It  was  generated  out  of  an  In- 
creasingly disturbed  social  atmosphere,  in 
which  typically  a  series  of  tension-heighten- 
ing incidents  over  a  period  of  weeks  or 
months  became  linked  in  the  minds  of  many 
In  the  Negro  community  with  a  shared  net- 
work of  underlying  grievances.  At  some  point 
In  the  mounting  tension,  a  further  incident — 
In  Itself  often  routine  or  trivial — became  the 
breaking  point  and  the  tension  spilled  over 
Into  violence. 

"Prior"  Incidents,  which  Increased  tensions 
and  ultimately  led  to  violence,  were  police 
actions  In  almost  half  the  cases:  police 
actions  were  "final"  Incidents  before  the  out- 
break of  violence  In  12  of  the  24  surveyed 
dlsorde's. 

No  partlciUar  control  tactic  was  success- 
ful In  every  situation.  The  varied  effective- 
ness of  control  techniques  emphasizes  the 
need  for  advance  training,  planning,  adequate 
Intelligence  systems,  and  knowledge  of  the 
ghetto  community. 

Negotiations  between  Negroes — Including 
yoting  militants  as  well  as  older  Negro 
leaders — and  white  officials  concerning 
"terms  of  peace"  occurred  during  virtually  all 
the  disorders  surveyed.  In  many  cases,  these 
negotiations  Involved  discussion  of  underly- 
ing grievances  as  well  as  the  handling  of  the 
disorder  by  control  authorities. 


The  typical  rioter  was  a  teenager  or  young 
adult,  a  Ufelong  resident  of  the  city  In  which 
he  rioted,  a  high  school  dropout:  he  wm, 
nevertheless,  somewhat  better  educated  than 
his  nonrlotlng  Negro  neighbor,  and  was 
usually  underemployed  or  employed  In  a 
menial  Job.  He  was  proud  of  his  race,  ex- 
tremely hostUe  to  both  whites  and  middle- 
class  Negroes  and.  although  Informed  about 
pollUcs,  highly  distrustful  of  the  political 
system. 

In  a  survey  of  Negro  males  between  the 
ages  of  15  and  35  residing  In  the  disturbance 
area  In  Newark,  about  45  per  cent  Identified 
themselves  as  rioters,  and  about  55  per  cent 
as  "nonlnvolved."  But  a  Detroit  survey  re- 
vealed that  only  approximately  11  per  cent  of 
the  total  residents  of  two  riot  areas  partic- 
ipated m  the  rioting,  over  16  per  cent  Identi- 
fied themselves  as  "counter-rioters,"  who 
urged  rioters  to  "cool  It,"  and  about  73  per 
cent  Identified  themselves  as  "nonlnvolved." 
Most  rioters  were  young  Negroe  males. 
Nearly  53  per  cent  of  arrestees  were  between 
15  and  24  years  of  age;  nearly  81  per  cent 
between   15  and  35. 

In  Detroit  and  Newark  about  74  per  cent 
of  the  rioters  were  brought  up  in  the  North. 
In  contrast,  of  the  nonlnvolved.  36  per  cent 
m  Detroit  and  53  per  cent  In  Newark  were 
brought  up  In  the  North. 

Numerotis  Negro  counter-rioters  walked 
the  streets  urging  rioters  to  "cool  It."  The 
typical  counter-rioter  was  better  educated 
and  had  higher  Income  than  either  the  rioter 
or  the  nonlnvolved. 

The  proportion  of  Negroes  In  local  govern- 
ment was  substantially  smaller  than  the 
Negro  proportion  of  population.  Only  three  of 
the  20  cities  studied  had  more  than  one 
Negro  legislator:  none  had  ever  had  a  Negro 
mayor  or  dty  manager.  In  only  four  cities 
did  Negroes  hold  other  Important  policy- 
making positions  or  serve  as  he«tds  of  mu- 
nicipal departments. 

Although  almost  all  cities  bad  some  sort 
of  formal  grievance  mechanism  for  handling 
citizen  complaints  this  typically  was  re- 
garded by  Negroes  as  Ineffective  and  was  gen- 
erally Ignored. 

Although  specific  grievances  varied  from 
city  to  city,  at  least  12  deeply  held  grievances 
can  be  Identified  and  ranked  Into  three  levels 
of  relative  Intensity : 

First  Level  of  Intensity:  1.  Police  prac- 
tices: 2.  Unemployment  and  underemploy- 
ment: 3.  Inadequate  housing. 

Second  Level  of  Intensity:  4.  Inadequate 
education:  5.  Poor  recreation  facilities  and 
programs;  6.  Ineffectiveness  of  the  political 
structure  and  grievance  mechanisms. 

Third  Level  of  Intensity:  7.  Dlsrepectful 
white  attitude;  8.  Discriminatory  administra- 
tion of  Justice:  9.  Inadequacy  of  Federal 
programs:  10.  Inadequacy  of  municipal  serv- 
Ices:  11.  Discriminatory  consumer  and  credit 
practices:  12.  Inadequate  welfare  programs. 
The  results  of  a  three-city  survey  of  various 
Federal  programs — manpower,  education, 
housing,  welfare  and  community  action — in- 
dicate that,  despite  substantial  expendlttires. 
the  number  of  persons  assisted  constitute 
only  a  fraction  of  those  In  need. 

The  background  of  disorder  Is  often  as 
complex  and  difficult  to  analyze  as  the  disor- 
der Itself.  But  we  find  that  certain  general 
conclusions  can  be  drawn : 

Social  and  economic  conditions  In  the  riot 
cities  constituted  a  clear  pattern  of  severe 
disadvantage  for  Negroes  compared  with 
white*,  whether  the  Negroes  lived  In  the  area 
where  the  riot  took  place  or  outside  It.  Ne- 
groes had  completed  fewer  years  of  education 
and  fewer  had  attended  high  school.  Negroes 
were  twice  as  likely  to  be  unemployed  and 
three  times  as  likely  to  be  In  unskilled  and 
service  Jobs.  Negroes  averaged  70  per  cent  of 
the  Income  earned  by  whites  and  were  more 
than  twice  as  likely  to  be  living  In  poverty. 
Although  housing  cost  Negroes  relatively 
more,  they  had  worse  housing — three  times 
as  likely  to  be  overcrowded  and  substandard. 


When  compared  to  white  suburbs,  the  rela- 
tive disadvantage  Is  even  more  pronounced. 
A  study  of  the  aftermath  of  disorder  leads 
to  disturbing  conclusions.  We  find  that,  de- 
spite the  Institution  of  some  post-riot  pro- 
grams: 

Little  basic  change  In  the  conditions 
underlying  the  outbreak  of  disorder  has 
taken  place.  Actions  to  ameliorate  Negro 
grievances  have  been  limited  and  sporadic; 
with  but  few  exceptions,  they  have  not 
atgnlflcantly  reduced  tensions. 

In  several  cities,  the  principal  official  re- 
sptonse  has  been  to  train  and  equip  the  police 
with  more  sophisticated  weapons. 

In  several  cities,  Increasing  polarization  is 
evident,  with  continuing  breakdown  of  In- 
terracial communication,  and  growth  of 
white  segregationist  or  black  separatist 
groups. 

Chapter  3:  Organized  activity 
The  President  directed  the  Ckunmlsslon  to 
investigate  "to  what  extent.  If  any,  there  has 
been  planning  or  organization  In  any  of  the 
riots." 

To  carry  out  this  part  of  the  Presidents 
charge,  the  Commission  established  a  special 
Investigative  staff  supplementing  the  field 
tecuns  that  made  the  general  examination  of 
the  riots  In  23  cities.  The  unit  examined  data 
collected  by  Federal  agencies  and  congres- 
sional committees.  Including  thousands  of 
documents  supplied  by  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  gathered  and  evaluated  in- 
formation from  local  and  state  law  enforce- 
ment eigencles  and  officials,  and  conducted 
Its  own  field  Investigation  In  selected  cities. 
On  the  basis  of  all  the  Information  col- 
lected, the  Commission  concludes  that: 

The  urban  disorders  of  the  sunmier  of  1967 
were  not  caused  by  nor  were  they  the  conse- 
quence of.  any  organized  plan  or  "con- 
spiracy." 

Specifically,  the  Commission  has  found  no 
evidence  that  all  or  any  of  the  disorders  or 
the  Incidents  that  led  to  them  were  planned 
or  directed  by  any  organization  or  group.  In- 
ternational, national  or  local. 

Militant  organizations,  local  and  national, 
and  Individual  agitators,  who  repeatedly 
forecast  and  called  for  violence,  were  active 
m  the  spring  and  summer  of  1967.  We  believe 
that  they  sought  to  encourage  \-lolence,  and 
that  they  helped  to  create  an  atmosphere 
that  contributed  to  the  outbreak  of  disorder. 
We  recognize  that  the  continuation  of 
disorders  and  the  polarization  of  the  races 
would  provide  fertile  groimd  for  organized 
exploitation  In  the  future. 

Investigations  of  organized  activity  are 
continuing  at  all  levels  of  government  In- 
cluding committees  of  Congress.  These  In- 
vestigations relate  not  only  to  the  dis- 
orders of  1967  but  also  to  the  actions  of 
groups  and  individuals,  particularly  In 
schools  and  colleges,  during  this  last  fall  and 
winter.  The  Commission  has  cooperated  In 
these  Investigations.  They  should  continue. 

WHT    Dm    IT    HAPPEN? 

Chapter  4:  The  basic  causes 

In  addressing  the  question  "Why  did  U 
happen?"  we  shift  our  focus  from  the  local 
to  the  national  scene,  from  the  particular 
events  of  the  summer  of  1967  to  the  factors 
within  the  society  at  large  that  created  a 
mood  of  violence  among  many  urban  Negroes 

These  factors  are  complex  and  Interacting 
they  vary  significantly  In  their  effect  from 
city  to  city  and  from  year  to  year;  and  the 
consequences  of  one  disorder,  generatinc 
new  grievances  and  new  demands,  become 
the  causes  of  the  next.  It  Is  this  which  cre- 
ates the  "thicket  of  tension,  conflicting  evi- 
dence and  extreme  opinions"  cited  by  the 
President. 

Despite  these  complexities,  certain  funda- 
menWl  matters  are  clear.  Of  these  the  most 
fundamental  Is  the  racial  attitude  and  be- 
havior of  white  Americans  toward  black 
Americans. 

Race    prejudice    has    shaped    our    history 
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decisively;    It  now  threatens  to  affect  our 
future. 

White  racism  Is  essentially  responsible  for 
the  explosive  mixture  which  has  been  ac- 
cumulating In  our  cities  since  the  end  of 
World  War  n.  At  the  base  of  this  mixture 
ue  three  of  the  most  bitter  fruits  of  white 
racial  attitudes: 

Pervasive  discrimination  and  segregation 
In  employment,  education  and  bousing  have 
resulted  In  the  continuing  exclusion  of  great 
numbers  of  Negroes  from  the  benefits  of 
economic  progress. 

Black  in-mlgratlon  and  white  exodus  have 
produced  the  massive  and  growing  concen- 
trations of  impoverished  Negroes  in  our  ma- 
jor cities,  creating  a  growing  crisis  of  de- 
teriorating facilities  and  services  and  unmet 
buman  needs. 

In  the  black  ghettos  segregation  and  pov- 
erty converge  on  the  young  to  destroy  op- 
portunity and  enforce  failure.  Crime,  drug 
addiction,  dependency  on  welfare,  and  bitter- 
ness and  resentment  against  society  In  gen- 
eral and  white  society  in  particular  are  the 
result. 

These  three  forces  have  converged  on  the 
Inner  city  in  recent  years  and  on  the  people 
who  Inhabit  It.  At  the  same  time,  most 
whites  and  many  Negroes  outside  the  ghetto 
liave  prospered  to  a  degree  unparalleled  In  the 
history  of  civilization.  Ttirough  television 
and  other  media,  this  affiuence  has  been  end- 
lessly flaunted  before  the  eyes  of  the  Negro 
poor  and  the  Jobless  ghetto  youth,    i 

Tet  these   facts  alone  cannot '>4m^  said   to 
have  caused  the  disorders.  Recently^  other 
powerful  Ingi 
the  mixture : 


powerful  ingredients  have  begun  to 
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Frustrated  hopes  are  the  residue  of  the 
unfulfilled  expectations  aroused  by  the  great 
Judicial  and  legislative  victories  of  the  Civil 
Rights  movement  and  the  dramatic  struggle 
(or  equal  rights  In  the  South. 

A  climate  that  tends  toward  approval  and 
encouragement  of  violence  as  a  form  of  pro- 
test has  been  created  by  white  terrorism  di- 
rected against  nonviolent  protest;  by  the 
open  defiance  of  law  and  Federal  authority 
by  state  and  local  officials  resisting  desegre- 
gation: and  by  some  protest  groups  engaging 
In  civil  disobedience  who  turn  their  backs 
on  nonviolence,  go  beyond  the  constitution- 
ally protected  rights  of  petition  and  free  as- 
sembly, and  resort  to  violence  to  attempt  to 
compel  alteration  of  laws  and  policies  with 
which  they  disagree. 

The  frustrations  of  powerlessness  have  led 
some  Negroes  to  the  conviction  that  there 
Is  no  effective  alternative  to  violence  as  a 
means  of  achieving  redress  of  grievances,  and 
of  "moving  the  system."  These  frustrations 
are  reflected  In  alienation  and  hostility  to- 
ward the  Institutions  of  law  and  goveriunent 
and  the  white  society  which  controls  them, 
and  in  the  reach  toward  racial  consciousness 
and  solidarity  reflected  in  the  slogan  'Black 
Power." 

A  new  mood  has  sprung  up  among  Negroes, 
particularly  among  the  young.  In  which  self- 
esteem  and  enhanced  racial  pride  are  replac- 
ing apathy  and  submission  to  "the  system." 

The  police  are  not  merely  a  "spark"  factor. 
To  some  Negroes  police  have  come  to  sym- 
bolize white  power,  white  racism  and  white 
repression.  And  the  fact  Is  that  many  police 
do  reaect  and  express  these  white  attitudes. 
The  .atmosphere  of  hostility  and  cynicism 
Is  reinforced  by  a  vrtdespread  belief  among 
Negroes  in  the  existence  of  police  brutality 
and  in  a  "double  standard"  of  Justice  and 
protection— one  for  Negroes  and  one  for 
whites. 

To  this  point,  we  have  attempted  only  to 
identify  the  prime  components  of  the  "ex- 
plosive mixture."  In  the  chapters  that  follow 
we  seek  to  analyze  them  In  the  perspective 
of  history.  Their  meaning,  however.  Is  al- 
ready clear: 

In  the  summer  of  1967,  we  have  seen  In  our 
cities  a  chain  reaction  of  racial  violence.  If 
we  are  heedless  none  of  us  shall  escape  the 
consequences. 


Chapter  5:  Rejection  and  protest:  An 
historical  sketch 

The  causes  of  recent  racial  disorders  are 
embedded  In  a  tangle  of  issues  and  circum- 
stances— social,  economic,  political  and  psy- 
chological— which  arise  out  of  the  historical 
pattern  of  Negro-white  relations  In  America. 

In  this  chapter  we  trace  the  pattern,  iden- 
tify the  recurrent  themes  of  Negro  protest 
and,  most  importantly,  provide  a  perspec- 
tive on  the  protest  activities  of  the  present 
era. 

We  describe  the  Negro's  experience  In 
America  and  the  development  of  slavery  as 
an  institution.  We  show  bis  persistent  striv- 
ing for  equality  in  the  face  of  rigidly  main- 
tained social,  economic  and  educational  bar- 
riers, and  repeated  mob  violence.  We  portray 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  doctrinal  tides — ac- 
conunodatlon,  separatism,  and  self-help — and 
their  relationship  to  the  current  theme  of 
Black  Power.  We  conclude: 

The  Black  Power  advocates  of  today  con- 
sciously feel  that  they  are  the  most  militant 
group  In  the  Negro  protest  movement.  Yet 
they  have  retreated  from  a  direct  confronta- 
tion with  American  society  on  the  issue  of 
integration  and,  by  preaching  separatism, 
unconsciously  function  as  an  accommodation 
to  white  racism.  Much  of  their  economic  pro- 
gram, as  well  as  their  interest  In  Negro  his- 
tory, self-help,  racial  solidarity  and  separa- 
tion. Is  reminiscent  of  Booker  T.  Washington. 
The  rhetoric  is  different,  but  the  programs 
are  remarkably  similar. 
Chapter  6:  The  formation  of  racial  ghettos 

Throughout  the  20th  century  the  Negro 
population  of  the  United  States  has  been 
moving  steadily  from  rural  areas  to  urban 
and  from  South  to  North  and  West.  In  1910, 
91  per  cent  of  the  Nation's  9.B  million  Ne- 
groes lived  In  the  South  and  only  27  per 
cent  of  American  Negroes  lived  In  cities  of 
2500  persons  or  more.  Between  1910  and  1966 
the  total  Negro  population  more  than  dou- 
bled, reached  21.5  million,  and  the  number 
living  In  metropolitan  areas  rose  more  than 
five-fold  (from  2.6  million  to  14.8  million). 
The  number  outside  the  South  rose  eleven- 
fold   (from  880.000  to  9.7  million). 

Negro  migration  from  the  South  has  re- 
sulted from  the  expectation  of  thousands 
of  new  and  highly  paid  jobs  for  imskiUed 
workers  in  the  North  and  the  shift  to 
mechanized  farming  in  the  South.  However, 
the  Negro  migration  is  small  when  compared 
to  earlier  waves  of  European  immigrants. 
Even  between  I960  and  1966.  there  were  1,8 
million  Immigrants  from  abroad  compared 
to  the  613.000  Negroes  who  arrived  in  the 
North  and  West  from  the  South. 

As  a  result  of  the  growing  number  of  Ne- 
groes In  urban  areas,  natural  increase  has 
replaced  migration  as  the  primary  source  of 
Negro  population  increase  in  the  cities. 
Nevertheless.  Negro  migration  from  the 
South  will  continue  unless  economic  condi- 
tions there  change  dramatically. 

Basic  data  concerning  Negro  urbanization 
trends  indicate  that: 

Almost  all  Negro  f>opulatlon  growth  (98 
per  cent  from  1950  to  1966)  Is  occurring 
within  metropolitan  areas,  primarily  within 
central  cities. 

The  vast  majority  of  white  population 
growth  (78  per  cent  from  1960  to  1966)  is 
occurring  in  suburban  portions  of  metropoli- 
tan areas.  Since  1960,  white  central-city  pop- 
ulation has  declined  by  1.3  million. 

As  a  result,  bentral  cities  are  becoming 
more  heavily  Negro  while  the  suburban 
fringes  around  them  remain  almost  entirely 
white. 

The  12  largest  central  cities  now  contain 
over  two-thirds  of  the  Negro  population  out- 
side the  South,  and  one-third  of  the  Negro 
toUl  in  the  United  States. 

Within  the  cities,  Negroes  have  been  ex- 
cluded from  white  residential  areas  through 
discriminatory  practices.  Just  as  significant 
is  the  withdrawal  of  white  families  from,  or 
their  refusal  to  enter,  neighborhoods  where 


Negroes  are  moving  or  already  residing. 
About  20  per  cent  of  the  residents  of  aver- 
age United  States  neighborhoods  move  every 
year.  The  refusal  of  whites  to  move  into 
"changing"  areas  when  vacancies  occur 
means  that  most  vacancies  eventually  are 
occupied  by  Negroes. 

Tlie  result,  according  to  a  recent  study. 
Is  that  In  1960  the  average  segregation  index 
for  207  of  the  largest  United  States  cities 
was  86^2.  In  other  words,  to  create  an  un- 
segregated  population  distribution,  an  aver- 
age of  over  86  per  cent  of  all  Negroes  would 
have  to  change  their  place  of  residence 
within  the  city. 

(NoTX. — ^A  "central  city"  is  the  largest  city 
of  a  standard  metropolitan  statistical  area, 
that  is,  a  metropolitan  area  containing  at 
least  one  city  of  at  least  50,000  inhablltants. ) 
Chapter  7:  Unemployment,  family  structure, 
and  social  disorganization 

Although  there  have  been  gains  in  Negro 
income  nationally,  and  a  decline  In  the  num- 
ber of  Negroes  below  the  "poverty  level,"  the 
condition  of  Negroes  In  the  central  city  re- 
mains in  a  state  of  crisis.  Between  2  and  2.5 
million  Negroes — 16  to  20  per  cent  of  the 
total  Negro  population  of  all  central  cittes — 
live  In  squalor  and  deprivation  in  ghetto 
neighborhoods. 

Employment  is  a  key  problem.  It  not  only 
controls  the  present  for  the  Negro  American 
but.  In  a  most  profound  way,  it  is  creating 
the  future  as  well.  Tet,  despite  continuing 
economic  growth  and  declining  national  vm- 
employment  rates,  the  unemployment  rate 
for  Negroes  In  1967  was  more  than  double 
that  for  whites. 

Equally  important  Is  the  undesirable  na- 
ture of  many  Jobs  open  to  Negroes.  Negro 
men  are  more  than  three  times  as  likely  as 
white  men  to  be  in  low-paying,  unskilled  or 
service  Jobs.  This  concentration  of  male 
Negro  employment  at  the  lowest  end  of  the 
occupational  scale  is  the  single  most  impor- 
tant source  of  poverty  among  Negroes. 

In  one  study  of  low-income  neighbor- 
hoods, the  "subemployment  rate,"  Including 
both  unemployment  and  underemployment, 
was  about  33  per  cent,  or  8.8  times  greater 
than  the  overall  unemployment  rate  for  all 
United  States  workers. 

Employment  problems,  aggravated  by  the 
constant  arrival  of  new  unemployed  mi- 
grants, many  of  them  from  depressed  rural 
areas,  create  persistent  poverty  in  the  ghetto. 
In  1966,  about  11.9  per  cent  of  the  Nation's 
whites  and  40.6  p>er  cent  of  Its  nonwhltes 
were  below  the  "poverty  level"  defljied  by 
the  Social  Security  Administration  (cur- 
rently 83.335  per  year  for  an  urban  family 
of  four ) .  Over  40  per  cent  of  the  nonwhltes 
below  the  poverty  level  live  in  the  central 
cities. 

Employment  problems  have  drastic  social 
Impact  in  the  ghetto.  Men  who  are  chronically 
vmemployed  or  employed  in  the  lowest  status 
Jobs  are  often  unable  or  unwilling  to  remain 
vtrlth  their  famiUes.  The  handicap  Imposed  on 
children  growing  up  without  fathers  In  an 
atmosphere  of  poverty  and  deprivation  Is  In- 
creased as  mothers  are  forced  to  vtrork  to  pro- 
vide support. 

The  culture  of  poverty  that  results  from 
unemployment  and  family  breakup  generates 
a  system  of  ruthless,  exploitative  relation- 
ships virlthln  the  ghetto.  Prostitution,  dope 
addiction  and  crime  create  an  environmental 
"Jungle"  characterized  by  jjersonal  Insecurity 
and  tension.  Children  growing  up  under  such 
conditions  are  likely  participants  In  civil 
disorder. 

Chapter  8:  Conditions  of  life  in  the  racial 
ghetto 

A  striking  difference  in  environment  from 
that  of  white,  middle-class  Americans  pro- 
foundly Influences  the  lives  of  residents  of 
the  ghetto. 

Crime  rates,  consistently  higher  than  in 
other  areas,  create  a  pronounced  sense  of  In- 
security. For  example,  in  one  city  one  low- 
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Income  Negro  district  bad  35  time*  aa  many 
seiioua  crimes  against  persons  as  did  a 
blgb-lnoome  white  dlatrlct.  Unleoa  drastic 
•t«pa  are  taken,  the  crime  problems  In  pov- 
erty areas  are  likely  to  continue  to  multiply 
aa  tbe  growing  youth  and  rapid  urbaniza- 
tion of  the  population  outstrips  police 
reaouroea. 

Poor  be€Utb  and  sanlUtlon  conditions  in 
tbe  ghetto  result  In  higher  mortality  rates, 
a  higher  incidence  of  major  diseases  and 
lower  avatlablllty  and  utilization  of  medical 
servlcee.  The  Infant  mortality  rate  for  non- 
white  babies  under  the  age  of  one  month  Is 
58  per  cent  higher  than  for  whites;  for  one 
to  la  months  It  Is  almost  three  times  as  high. 
The  level  of  sanitation  In  tbe  ghetto  is  far 
below  that  In  high  income  areas.  Garbage 
collection  is  often  inadequate.  Of  an  esti- 
mated 14,000  cases  of  rat  bite  in  the  United 
States  in  196S.  most  were  In  ghetto 
neighborhoods. 

Ghetto  residenu  believe  they  are  "ex- 
plotted"  by  local  merchants:  and  evidence 
substantiates  some  of  these  beliefs.  A  study 
conducted  In  one  city  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  showed  that  distinctly  higher 
prices  were  charged  for  goods  sold  In  ghetto 
stores  than  In  other  areas. 

Lack'  of  knowledge  regarding  credit  pur- 
chasing "creates  special  pitfalls  for  the  dis- 
advantaged. In  many  states  garnishment 
practices  compound  these  dlfflcultles  by  al- 
lowing creditors  to  deprive  Individuals  of 
their  wages  without  bearing  or  trial. 

Chapter  9:   Comparing  the   immigrant   and 
Negro  experience 

In  this  chapter,  we  address  ourselves  to  a 
fundamental  question  that  many  white 
Americans  are  asking:  why  have  so  many 
Negroes,  unlike  the  European  immigrants, 
been  unable  to  escape  from  the  ghetto  and 
from  poverty  We  believe  the  following  fac- 
tors play  a  part: 

The  Maturing  Economy:  When  the  Euro- 
pean Immigrants  arrived,  they  gained  an  eco- 
nomic foothold  by  providing  the  unskilled 
labor  needed  by  Industry  Unlike  the  Immi- 
grant, the  Negro  migrant  found  little  oppor- 
tunity In  the  city  The  economy,  by  then 
matured,  had  little  use  for  the  unskilled 
labor  he  had  to  offer. 

The  Disability  of  Race:  The  structure  of 
discrimination  has  stringently  narrowed  op- 
portunities for  the  Negro  and  restricted  his 
prospects.  European  Immigrants  suffered 
from  discrimination,  but  never  so  pervasively. 

Entry  Into  the  Political  System:  The  Im- 
migrants usually  settled  In  rapidly  growing 
cities  with  powerful  and  expanding  political 
machines,  which  traded  economic  advantages 
for  political  support.  Ward-level  grievance 
machinery,  as  well  as  personal  representa- 
tion, enabled  the  Immigrant  to  make  his 
voice  heard  and  his  power  felt. 

By  the  time  the  Negro  arrived,  these  politi- 
cal machines  were  no  longer  so  powerful  or 
so  well  equipped  to  provide  Jobs  or  other 
favors  and  were  unwilling  to  share  their  re- 
maining Influence  with  Negroes. 

Cultural  Factors:  Coming  from  societies 
with  a  low  standard  of  living  and  at  a  time 
when  Job  aspirations  were  low.  the  immi- 
grants sensed  little  deprivation  In  being 
forced  to  take  less  desirable  and  poorly  paid 
Jobs.  Their  large  and  cohesive  families  con- 
tributed to  total  Income.  Their  vision  of  tbe 
future — one  that  led  to  a  life  outside  of  the 
ghetto — provided  the  incentive  necessary  to 
endure  the  present. 

Although  Negro  men  worked  as  hard  as  the 
Immigrants,  they  were  unable  to  support 
their  families.  The  entrepreneurial  oppor- 
tunities had  vanished.  As  a  result  of  slavery 
and  long  periods  of  unemployment,  the  Negro 
family  structure  had  become  matriarchal;  the 
males  played  a  secondary  and  marginal  fam- 
ily role — one  which  offered  little  compensa- 
tion for  their  hard  and  unrewarding  labor. 
Above  all,  segregation  denied  Negroes  access 
to  good  Jobs  and  the  opportunity  to  leave 


the  ghetto.  For  them,  tbe  future  seemed  to 
lead  only  to  a  dead  end. 

Today,  whites  tend  to  exaggerate  how  well 
and  quickly  they  escaped  from  poverty.  The 
fact  is  that  Immlgranu  who  came  from  rural 
backgrounds,  as  many  Negroes  do,  are  only 
now,  after  three  generatlorw,  finally  begin- 
ning to  move  into  the  middle  class. 

By  contrast.  Negroes  began  concentrating 
in  the  city  less  than  two  generations  ago,  and 
under  much  less  favorable  conditions.  Al- 
though some  Negroes  have  escaped  poverty, 
few  have  been  able  to  escape  the  urban 
ghetto. 

WHAT   CAN    SB   DONEt 

Chapter  10:  The  community  response 

Our  Investigation  of  the  1967  riot  cities 
establishes  that  virtually  every  major  episode 
of  violence  was  foreshadowed  by  an  accumu- 
lation of  unresolved  grievances  and  by  wide- 
spread dissatisfacUon  among  Negroes  with 
the  unwillingness  and  Inability  of  local  gov- 
ernment to  respond. 

Overcoming  these  conditions  Is  essential 
for  community  support  of  law  enforcement 
and  civil  order.  City  governments  need  new 
and  more  vital  channels  of  communication 
to  the  residents  of  the  ghetto;  they  need  to 
Improve  their  capacity  to  respond  effectively 
to  community  needs  before  they  become 
community  grievances;  and  they  need  to  pro- 
vide oppKDrtunlty  for  meaningful  Involve- 
ment of  ghetto  residents  in  shaping  policies 
and  programs  which  affect  tbe  community. 

The  Commission  recommends  that  local 
governments: 

Develop  Neighborhood  Action  Task  Forces 
as  Joint  conununity-government  efforts 
through  which  more  effective  communication 
can  be  achieved,  and  the  delivery  of  city 
sen-Ices  to  ghetto  residents  Improved. 

Establish  comprehensive  grievance-re- 
sponse mechanisms  In  order  to  bring  all  pub- 
lic agencies  under  public  scrutiny. 

Bring  the  Institutions  of  local  govern- 
ment closer  to  the  people  they  serve  by  es- 
tablishing neighborhood  outlets  for  local, 
state  and  Fedeml  administrative  and  public 
service  agencies. 

Expand  opportunities  for  ghetto  residents 
to  participate  In  the  formulation  of  public 
policy  and  the  implementation  of  programs 
affecting  them  by  Improved  political  repre- 
sentation, creation  of  institutional  channels 
for  community  action,  expansion  of  legal 
services,  and  legislative  hearings  on  ghetto 
problems. 

In  this  effort,  city  government  will  require 
state  and  Federal  support. 

The  Commission  recommends: 

State  and  Federal  financial  assistance  for 
mayors  and  city  councils  to  support  the  re- 
search, consultants,  staff  and  other  resources 
needed  to  respond  effectively  to  Federal  pro- 
gram initiatives. 

State  cooperation  In  providing  municipal- 
ities with  the  Jurisdictional  tools  needed  to 
deal  with  their  problems;  a  fuller  measure  of 
financial  aid  to  urban  areas;  and  the  focus- 
ing of  the  interests  of  suburban  commu- 
nities on  the  physical,  social  and  cultural  en- 
vironment of  tbe  central  city. 

Chapter  11:  Police  and  the  community 

The  abrasive  relationship  between  the  po- 
lice and  the  ghetto  community  has  been  a 
major — and  explosive — source  of  grievance, 
tension  and  disorder.  The  blame  must  be 
shared  by  the  total  society. 

The  police  are  faced  with  demands  for  In- 
creased protection  and  service  In  the  ghetto. 
Yet  the  aggressive  patrol  practices  thought 
necessary  to  meet  these  demands  themselves 
create  tension  and  hostility.  The  resulting 
grievances  have  been  further  aggravated  by 
tbe  lack  of  effective  mechanisms  for  handling 
complaints  against  the  police.  Special  pro- 
grams for  bettering  police-community  rela- 
tions have  been  instituted  but  these  alone  are 
not  enough.  Police  administrators,  with  the 
guidance  of  public  offlcials.  and  the  support 
of  the  entire  community,  must  take  vigor- 


ous action  to  Improve  law  enforcement  and 
to  decrease  the  potential  for  disorder. 

The  Commission  recommends  that  city 
government  and  police  authorities: 

Review  police  operations  in  the  ghetto  to 
ensure  proper  conduct  by  police  officers,  and 
eliminate  abrasive  practices. 

Provide  more  adequate  police  protection 
to  ghetto  residents  to  eliminate  their  high 
sense  of  Insecurity,  and  the  belief  of  many 
Negro  citizens  In  the  ezistefrce  of  a  dual 
standand  of  law  enforcement. 

Establish  fair  and  effective  mechanisms  (or 
the  redress  of  grievances  against  the  police, 
and  other  municipal  employes. 

Develop  and  adopt  policy  guldlines  to  assist 
ofncers  In  making  critical  decisions  in  .'ireas 
where  police  conduct  csin  create  tension. 

Develop  and  use  Innovative  programs  to 
ensure  widespread  community  support  for 
law  enforcement. 

Recruit  more  Negroes  into  the  regular  po- 
lice force  and  review  promotion  policies  to 
ensure  Negro  officers  full  opportunity  for  fair 
promotion. 

Establish  a  "Community  Service  OfBcer" 
program  to  attratct  ghetto  youths  between 
the  ages  of  17  and  21  to  police  work.  These 
Junior  officers  would  perform  duties  in  ghetto 
neighborhoods  but  would  not  have  full  police 
authority.  The  Federal  Government  shotild 
provide  support  equal  to  90  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  employing  CSO's  on  the  basis  of  one 
for  every  ten  regular  officers. 

Chapter  12:  Control  of  disorder 

Preserving  civil  peace  is  the  first  responsi- 
bility of  government.  Unless  the  rules  of  law 
prevails,  our  society  will  lack  not  only  order 
but  also  the  environment  essential  to  social 
and  economic  progress. 

The  maintenance  of  civil  order  cannot  be 
left  to  the  police  alone.  The  police  need  guid- 
ance, as  well  as  support,  from  mayors  and 
other  public  officials.  It  Is  the  responsibility 
of  public  officials  to  determine  proper  police 
policies,  supiwrt  adequate  police  standards 
for  personnel  and  performance,  and  partici- 
pate in  planning  for  the  control  of  disorders. 

To  maintain  control  of  incidents  which 
could  lead  to  disorders,  the  Commission  rec- 
ommends that  local  offlcials: 

Assign  seasoned,  well-trained  pmllcemen 
and  supervisory  officers  to  patrol  ghetto 
areas,  and  to  respond  to  disturbances. 

Develop  plans  which  will  quickly  muster 
maximum  police  manpower  and  highly  qual- 
ified senior  commanders  at  the  outbreak  of 
disorders. 

Provide  special  training  In  the  prevention 
of  disorders  and  prepare  police  for  riot  con- 
trol and  for  operation  In  units,  with  adequate 
command  and  control  and  field  communica- 
tion for  proper  discipline  and  effectiveness. 

Develop  guidelines  governing  the  use  of 
control  equipment  and  provide  alternatives 
to  the  lue  of  lethal  weapons.  Federal  sup- 
port for  research  In  this  area  Is  needed. 

Establish  an  Intelligence  system  to  pro- 
vide police  and  other  public  officials  with  re- 
liable Information  that  may  help  to  prevent 
the  outbreak  of  a  disorder  and  to  institute 
effective  control  measures  In  the  event  a  riot 
erupts. 

Etevelop  continuing  contacts  with  ghetto 
residents  to  nuike  use  of  the  forces  for  order 
which  exist  within  the  conununlty. 

Provide  the  machinery  for  neutralizing  ru- 
mors, including  creation  of  special  rumor 
details  to  collect  and  evaluate  rumors  that 
may  lead  to  a  civil  disorder,  and  to  dissemi- 
nate effectively  the  true  facts  to  the  ghetto 
residents  and  leaders. 

The  Commission  believes  there  Is  a  grave 
danger  that  some  communities  may  resort 
to  the  indiscriminate  and  excessive  use  of 
force.  The  harmful  effects  of  overreaction 
are  Incalculable.  The  Commission  condemns 
moves  to  equip  police  departments  with  mass 
destruction  weapons,  such  as  automatic  rifles, 
machine  guns  and  tanks.  Weapons  which 
are  designed  to  destroy,  not  to  control,  have 
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no  place  in  densely  populated  urban  com- 
munities. 

The  Commission  recognizes  the  sound  prin- 
ciple of  local  authority  and  responsibility 
in  law  enforcement,  but  recommends  that 
the  Federal  Government  share  in  the  financ- 
ing of  programs  for  Improvement  of  police 
forces  both  In  their  normal  law  enforcement 
activities  as  well  as  In  their  response  to  civil 
disorders. 

To  assist  government  authorities  in  plan- 
ning their  response  to  civil  disorder,  this  re- 
port- contains  a  Supplement  on  Control  of 
Disorder.  It  deals  with  specific  problems  en- 
countered during  riot  control  operations, 
and  includes: 

Assessment  of  the  present  capabilities  of 
police,  National  Guard,  and  Army  forces  to 
control  major  riots,  and  recommendations 
for  Improvement; 

Recommended  means  by  which  the  con- 
trol operations  of  those  forces  may  be  co- 
ordinated with  the  response  of  other  agen- 
cies, such  as  fire  departments,  and  with  tbe 
community  at  large; 

Recommendations  for  review  and  revision 
of  Federal,  state  and  local  laws  needed  to 
provide  the  framework  for  control  efforts 
and  for  the  call-up  and  Interrelated  action 
of  public  safety  forces. 

Chapter  13:  The  administration  of  justice 
under  emergency  conditions 
In  many  of  the  cities  which  experienced 
disorders  last  summer,  there  were  recurring 
breakdowns  In  the  mechanisms  for  process- 
ing, prosecuting  and  protecting  arrested  per- 
sons. These  resulted  mainly  from  long-stand- 
ing structural  deficiencies  in  criminal  court 
systems,  and  from  the  failure  of  communi- 
ties to  anticipate  and  plan  for  the  emergency 
demands  of  civil  disorders. 

In  part,  because  of  this,  there  were  few  suc- 
cessful prosecutions  for  serious  crimes  com- 
mitted during  the  riots.  In  those  cities  where 
mass  arrests  occurred  many  arrestees  were 
deprived  of  basic  legal  rights. 

The  Commission  recommends  that  the 
cities  and  states: 

Undertake  reform  of  the  lower  courts  so  as 
to  Improve  the  quality  of  Justice  rendered 
under  normal  conditione. 

Plan  comprehensive  measures  by  which 
the  criminal  Justice  system  may  be  supple- 
mented during  civil  disorders  so  that  its  de- 
liberate functions  are  protected,  and  the 
quality  of  Justice  is  maintained. 

Such  emergency  plans  require  broad  com- 
munity participation  and  dedicated  leader- 
ship by  the  bench  and  bar.  They  should 
Include: 

Laws  sufficient  to  deter  and  punish  riot 
conduct. 

Additional  Judges,  bail  and  probation  of- 
ficers, and  clerical  staff. 

Arrangements  for  volunteer  lawyers  to  help 
prosecutors  and  to  represent  riot  defendants 
at  every  stage  of  proceedings. 

Policies  to  ensure  proper  and  individual 
ball,  arraignment,  pre-trial,  trial  and  sen- 
tencing proceedings. 

Procedures  for  processing  arrested  persons, 
such  as  summons  and  release,  and  release  on 
personal  recognizance,  which  permit  separa- 
tion of  minor  offenders  from  those  dangerous 
to  the  community,  in  order  that  serious  of- 
fenders may  be  detained  and  prosecuted  ef- 
fectively. 

Adequate  emergency  processing  and  deten- 
tion facilities. 

Chapter  14:    Damages:    Repair  and  compen- 
sation 

The  Commission  recommends  that  the 
Federal  Government: 

Amend  the  Federal  Disaster  Act — which 
now  applies  only  to  natural  disasters — to 
permit  Federal  emergency  food  and  medical 
assistance  to  cities  during  major  civil  dis- 
orders, and  provide  long-term  economic 
assistance   afterwards. 

With  the  cooperation  of  tbe  states,  create 


incentives  for  the  private  insurance  industry 
to  provide  more  adequate  property-insur- 
ance coverage  in  inner-clty  areas. 

The  Commission  endorses  the  report  of 
the  National  Advisory  Panel  on  Insurance 
in  Riot-Affected  Areas:  "Meeting  the  Insur- 
ance Crisis  of  our  Cities." 
Chapter  IS:  The  news  media  and  the  riots 
In  his  charge  to  the  Commission,  the  Presi- 
dent asked:  "What  effect  do  the  mass  media 
have  on  the  riots?" 

The  Commission  determined  that  the  an- 
swer to  the  President's  question  did  not  He 
solely  in  the  performance  of  the  press  and 
broadcasters  in  reporting  the  riots.  Our  anal- 
ysis had  to  consider  also  the  over-all  treat- 
ment by  the  media  of  the  Negro  ghettos,  com- 
munity relations,  racial  attitudes,  and  pov- 
erty— day  by  day  and  month  by  month, 
year  in  and   year  out. 

A  wide  range  of  interviews  with  govern- 
ment officials,  law  enforcement  authorities, 
media  personnel  and  other  citizens,  includ- 
ing ghetto  residents,  as  well  as  a  quantitative 
analysis  of  riot  coverage  and  a  special  con- 
ference with  industry  representatives  lead 
us  to  conclude  that: 

Despite  Instances  of  sensationalism.  In- 
acciiracy  and  distortion,  newspapers,  radio 
and  television  tried  on  the  whole  to  give  a 
balanced,  factual  account  of  the  1967 
disorders. 

Elements  of  the  news  media  failed  to 
portray  accurately  the  scale  and  character 
of  the  violence  that  occurred  last  summer. 
The  over-all  effect  was,  we  believe,  an 
exaggeration  of  both  mood  and  event. 

Imjjortant  segments  of  the  media  failed 
to  report  adequately  on  the  causes  and  con- 
sequences of  civil  disorders  and  on  the  un- 
derlying problems  of  race  relations.  They 
have  not  communicated  to  the  majority  of 
their  audience — which  is  white — a  sense  of 
the  degradation,  misery  and  hopelessness  of 
life  In  the  ghetto. 

These  fallings  must  be  corrected,  and  the 
Improvement  must  come  from  within  the 
Industry.  Freedom  of  the  press  Is  not  the 
issue.  Any  effort  to  impose  governmental 
restrictions  would  be  Inconsistent  with  fun- 
damental constitutional  precepts. 

We  have  seen  evidence  that  the  news 
media  are  becoming  aware  of  and  concerned 
about  their  performance  In  this  field.  As  that 
concern  grows,  coverage  will  Improve.  But 
much  more  must  be  done,  and  It  must  be 
done  soon. 

The  Commission  recommends  that  the 
media: 

Expand  coverage  of  the  Negro  community 
and  of  race  problems  through  permanent 
asslgrmient  of  reporters  familiar  with  urban 
and  racial  affairs,  and  through  establish- 
ment of  more  and  better  links  with  the 
Negro  community. 

Integrate  Negroes  and  Negro  activities  Into 
all  aspects  of  coverage  and  content,  includ- 
ing newspaper  articles  and  television  pro- 
gramming. The  news  media  must  publish 
newspapers  and  produce  programs  that  rec- 
ognize the  existence  and  activities  of  Negroes 
as  a  group  within  the  community  and  as  a 
part  of  the  larger  community. 

Recruit  more  Negroes  Into  Journalism  and 
broadcasting  and  promote  those  who  are 
qualified  to  positions  of  significant  responsi- 
bility. Recruitment  should  begin  in  high 
schools  and  continue  through  college;  where 
necessary,  aid  for  training  should  be  pro- 
vided. 

Improve  coordination  with  police  In  re- 
porting riot  news  through  advance  planning, 
and  cooperate  with  the  police  In  the  desig- 
nation of  police  Information  officers,  estab- 
lishment of  Information  centers,  and  devel- 
opment of  mutually  acceptable  guidelines  for 
riot  reporting  and  the  conduct  of  media 
personnel. 

Accelerate  efforts  to  ensure  accurate  and 
responsible  reporting  of  riot  and  racial  news. 


through  adoption  by  all  news  gathering  orga- 
nizations of  stringent  internal  staff  guide- 
lines. 

Cooperate  in  the  establishment  of  a  pri- 
vately organized  and  funded  institute  of  Ur- 
ban Communications  to  train  and  educate 
Journalists  In  urban  affairs,  recruit  and  train 
more  Negro  Journalists,  develop  methods  for 
view  coverage  of  riots  and  racial  Issues,  and 
support  continuing  research  In  the  urban 
field. 

Chapter  16:  The  future  of  the  cities 
By  1985,  the  Negro  population  in  central 
cities  Is  expected  to  Increase  by  72  per  cent 
to  approximately  20.8  million.  Coupled  with 
the  continued  Improving  police-press  rela- 
tions, re-exodus  of  white  families  to  the  sub- 
urbs, this  growth  will  produce  majority  Negro 
populations  In  many  of  the  Nation's  largest 
cities. 

The  future  of  these  cities,  and  of  their 
burgeoning  Negro  populations.  Is  grim.  Most 
new  employment  opportunities  are  being 
created  in  suburbs  and  outlying  areas.  The 
trend  will  continue  unless  important  changes 
in  public  policy  are  made. 

In  prospect,  therefore,  is  further  deteriora- 
tion of  already  inadequate  municipal  tax 
bases  In  the  face  of  Increasing  demands  for 
public  services,  and  continuing  unemploy- 
ment and  poverty  among  the  urban  Negro 
population : 
Three  choices  are  open  to  the  Nation: 
We  can  maintain  present  policies,  contin- 
uing both  the  proportion  of  the  Nation's 
resources  now  allocated  to  programs  for  the 
unemployed  and  the  disadvantaged,  and  the 
inadequate  and  falling  effort  to  achieve  an 
Integrated  society. 

We  can  adopt  a  policy  of  "enrichment" 
aimed  at  Improving  dramatically  the  quality 
of  ghetto  life  while  abandoning  integration 
as  a  goal. 

We  can  pursue  Integration  by  combining 
ghetto  "enrichment"  with  policies  which  will 
encourage  Negro  movement  out  of  central 
city  areas. 

The  first  choice,  continuance  of  present 
policies,  has  ominous  consequences  for  our 
society.  The  share  of  the  Nation's  resources 
now  allocated  to  programs  for  the  disad- 
vantaged is  insufficient  to  arrest  the  de- 
terioration of  life  In  central  city  ghettos. 
Under  such  conditions,  a  rising  proportion 
of  Negroes  may  come  to  see  in  the  depriva- 
tion and  segregation  they  experience,  a  Justi- 
fication for  violent  protest,  or  for  extending 
support  to  now  Isolated  extremists  who  advo- 
cate civil  disruption.  Large-scale  and  con- 
tinuing violence  could  result,  followed  by 
white  retaliation,  and.  ultimately,  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  two  communities  in  a  garrison 
state. 

Even  if  violence  does  not  occur,  the  con- 
sequences are  unacceptable.  Development  of 
a  racially  Integrated  society,  extraordinarily 
difficult  today,  will  be  virtually  Impossible 
when  the  present  black  ghetto  population  of 
12.5  million  has  grown  to  almost  21  mil- 
lion. 

To  continue  present  policies  is  to  make 
permanent  the  division  of  our  country  Into 
two  societies;  one.  largely  Negro  and  poor, 
located  in  the  central  cities;  the  other,  pre- 
dominantly white  and  affluent,  located  in 
the  suburbs  and  In  outlying  areas. 

The  second  choice,  ghetto  enrichment 
coupled  with  abandonment  of  Integration,  is 
also  unacceptable.  It  Is  another  way  of  choos- 
ing a  permanently  divided  country.  Moreover, 
equality  cannot  be  achieved  under  conditions 
of  nearly  complete  separation.  In  a  country 
where  the  economy,  and  particularly  the  re- 
sources of  employment,  are  predominantly 
white,  a  policy  of  separation  can  only  rele- 
gate Negroes  to  a  permanently  Inferior  eco- 
nomic status. 

We  believe  that  the  only  possible  choice 
for  America  Is  the  third— a  policy  which 
combines  ghetto  enrichment  with  programs 
designed  to  encourage  Integration   of  sub- 
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■tantUl  nuinl>en  of  NegroM  Into  the  society 
outside  the  ghetto. 

Enrichment  must  be  an  Important  ad- 
junct to  integration,  for  no  matt*r  how  am- 
bitious or  energetic  the  program,  few  Negroes 
now  living  In  central  cities  can  be  quickly 
Integrated.  In  the  meantime,  large-scale  Im- 
provement In  the  quality  of  ghetto  life  Is 
essential. 

But  this  can  be  no  more  than  an  Interim 
strategy.  Programs  must  be  developed  which 
win  permit  substantial  Negro  movement  out 
of  tho  ghettos.  The  primary  goal  must  be  a 
single  society.  In  which  every  citizen  will  be 
free  to  live  and  work  according  to  bis  capabil- 
ities and  desires,  not  his  color. 
Chapter  17:  Kecommendations  for  national 
action 

Introduction 

No  American — white  or  black — can  escape 
the  consequences  of  the  continuing  social 
and  economic  decay  of  our  major  cities. 

Only  a  commitment  to  national  action  on 
an  unprecedented  scale  can  shajM  a  future 
compatible  with  the  hUtorlc  Ideals  of  Amer- 
ican society. 

The  great  productivity  of  our  economy,  and 
a  Federal  revenue  system  which  Is  highly 
respopslve  _tft  economic  growth,  can  provide 
the  r?80urce^ 

The  major  need  Is  to  generate  new  will — 
the  will  to  tax  oxirselves  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  vital  needs  of  the  Nation. 

We  have  set  forth  goals  and  proposed  strat- 
egies to  reach  those  goals.  We  discuss  and 
recommend  programs  not  to  commit  each  of 
us  to  specific  parts  of  such  programs  but  to 
illustrate  the  type  and  dimension  of  action 
needed. 

The  major  goal  Is  the  creation  of  a  true 
union — a  single  society  and  a  single  Ameri- 
can Identity.  Toward  that  goal,  we  propoae 
the  following  objectives  for  national  action: 

Opening  up  opportunities  to  those  who  are 
restricted  by  racial  segregation  and  discrimi- 
nation and  eliminating  all  barriers  to  their 
choice  of  Jobs,  education  and  housing. 

Removing  the  frustration  of  powerlessneas 
among  the  disadvantaged  by  providing  the 
mMUU  for  them  to  deal  with  the  problems 
that  affect  their  own  Uvea  and  by  increasing 
the  capacity  of  our  public  and  private  in- 
stitutions to  resTwnd  to  these  problems. 

Increasing  ccmmunlcatlon  across  racial 
lines  to  destroy  stereotypes,  to  halt  polariza- 
tion, end  distrust  and  hostility  and  create 
common  ground  for  efforts  toward  public 
order  and  social  Justice. 

We  propose  these  alms  to  fulfill  our  pledge 
of   equality   and   to   meet   the   fundamental 
needs  of  a  democratic  and  civilized  society — 
domestic  peace  and  social  Justice. 
Employment 

Pervasive  unemployment  and  underem- 
ployment are  the  most  persistent  and  serloiu 
grievances  In  the  Negro  ghetto.  They  are  in- 
extricably linked  to  the  problem  of  civil  dis- 
order 

Despite  growing  Federal  expenditures  for 
manpower  development  and  training  pro- 
grams and  sustained  general  economic  pros- 
perity and  increasing  demands  for  skilled 
workers,  about  two  million— white  and  non- 
white — are  permanently  unemployed.  About 
ten  million  are  underemployed,  of  whom  0Ji 
million  work  full  time  for  wages  below  the 
poverty  line. 

The  500,000  "hard-core"  unemployed  In  the 
central  cities  who  lack  a  basic  education  and 
are  unable  to  hold  a  steady  Job  are  made  up 
In  large  part  of  Negro  males  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  25.  In  the  riot  cities  which 
we  surveyed,  Negroes  were  three  times  as 
likely  as  whites  to  hold  unskilled  Jobs,  which 
are  often  part  time,  seasonal,  low-paying  and 
"dead  end." 

Negro  males  between  the  ages  of  16  and  28 
predominated  among  the  rioters.  More  than 
20  per  cent  of  the  rioters  were  unemployed, 
and  many  who  were  employed  held  Intermit- 


tent, low  status,  unskilled  Jobs  which  they 
regarded  as  below  their  education  and  ability. 

The  Commission  recommends  chat  the  Fed- 
eral Government: 

Undertake  Joint  efforts  with  cities  and 
states  to  consolidate  existing  manpower  pro- 
grams to  avoid  fragmentation  and  duplica- 
tion. 

Take  Immediate  action  to  create  two  mil- 
lion new  Jobs  over  the  next  three  years — one 
million  In  the  public  sector  and  one  million 
m  the  private  sector — to  absorb  the  hard- 
core  unemployed  and  materially  reduce  the 
level  of  underemployment  for  all  workers, 
black  and  white.  We  propose  250,000  public 
sector  and  300,000  private  sector  Jobs  in  the 
first  year. 

Provide  on-the-job  training  by  both  pub- 
lic and  private  employers  with  reimburse- 
ment to  private  employers  for  the  extra  costs 
of  training  the  hard-core  unemployed,  by 
contract  or  by  tax  credits. 

Provide  tax  and  other  Incentives  to  In- 
vestment In  rural  as  well  as  urban  poverty 
areas  In  order  to  offer  to  the  rural  poor  an 
alternative  to  migration  to  urban  centers. 

Take  new  and  vigorous  action  to  remove 
artificial  barriers  to  employment  and  pro- 
motion. Including  not  only  racial  discrimina- 
tion but.  In  certain  cases,  arrest  records  or 
lack  of  a  high  school  diploma.  Strengthen 
those  agencies  such  as  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission,  charged  with 
eliminating  discriminatory  practices,  and 
provide  full  support  for  Title  VI  of  the  1864 
Civil  RlghU  Act  allowing  Federal  grant-in- 
aid  funds  to  be  withheld  from  acUvltles 
which  discriminate  on  grounds  of  color  or 
race. 

The  Commission  commends  the  recent 
public  commitment  of  the  National  Council 
of  the  Building  and  Construction  Trades 
Unions,  AFLr-CIO,  to  encourage  and  recruit 
Negro  membership  in  apprenticeship  pro- 
grams. This  commitment  should  be  intensi- 
fied and  Implemented. 

Education 

Education  In  a  democratic  society  must 
equip  children  to  develop  their  potential  and 
to  participate  fully  In  American  life.  For  the 
community  at  large,  the  schools  have  dis- 
charged this  responsibility  well.  But  for  nuiny 
minorities,  and  particularly  for  the  children 
of  the  ghetto,  the  schools  have  failed  to  pro- 
vide the  educational  experience  which  could 
overcome  the  effects  of  discrimination  and 
deprivation. 

This  failure  is  one  of  the  persistent  sources 
of  grievance  and  resentment  within  the  Negro 
community.  The  hostility  of  Negro  parents 
and  students  toward  the  school  system  is 
generating  Increasing  confilct  and  causing 
disruption  within  many  city  school  districts. 
But  the  most  dramatic  evidence  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  educational  practices  and 
civil  disorders  lies  In  the  high  Incidence  of 
riot  participation  by  ghetto  youth  who  have 
not  completed  high  school. 

The  bleak  record  of  public  education  for 
ghetto  children  Is  growing  worse.  In  the  criti- 
cal skills — verbal  and  reading  ability — Negro 
students  are  falling  farther  behind  whites 
with  each  year  of  school  completed.  The 
high  unemployment  and  underemployment 
rate  for  Negro  youth  Is  evidence.  In  part,  of 
the  growing  educational  crisis. 

We  support  integration  as  the  priority  ed- 
ucation strategy:  It  Is  essential  to  the  future 
of  American  society.  In  this  last  summer's 
disorders  we  have  seen  the  consequences  of 
racial  Isolation  at  all  levels,  and  of  attitudes 
toward  race,  on  both  sides,  produced  by  three 
centuries  of  myth.  Ignorance  and  bias.  It  Is 
Indispensable  that  opportunities  for  Inter- 
action between  the  races  be  expanded. 

We  recognize  that  the  growing  dominance 
of  city  school  district  populations  by  dis- 
advantaged minorities  will  not  soon  be  ar- 
rested. No  matter  how  great  the  effort  to- 
ward  desegregation,   many  children  of  the 


ghetto  will  not,  within  their  school  careers, 
attend  Integrated  schools. 

If  existing  disadvantages  are  not  to  be 
perpetuated,  we  must  drastically  Improve  the 
quality  of  ghetto  education.  Equality  of  re- 
sults with  all-white  schools  must  be  the  goal. 

To  Implement  these  strategies,  the  Com- 
mission recommends: 

Sharply  increased  efforts  to  eliminate  de 
facto  segregation  In  our  schools  through 
substantial  Federal  aid  to  school  systems 
seeking  to  desegregate  either  within  the  sys- 
tem or  In  cooperation  with  neighboring 
school  systems. 

Elimination  of  racial  discrimination  In 
Northern  as  well  as  Southern  schools  by  vlg- 
orous  application  of  Title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964. 

Extension  of  quality  early  childhood  edu- 
cation to  every  disadvantaged  child  In  the 
country, 

Efforts  to  Improve  dramatically  school  serv- 
ing disadvantaged  children  through  substan- 
tial Federal  funding  of  year-round  quality 
compensatory  education  programs.  Improved 
teaching  and  expanded  experimentation  and 
research. 

Elimination  of  Illiteracy  through  greater 
Federal  support  for  adult  basic  education. 

Enlarged  opportunities  for  parent  and 
community  participation  In  the  public 
schools. 

Reoriented  vocational  education  empha- 
sizing work-experience  training  and  the  in- 
volvement of  business  and  Industry, 

Expanded  opportunities  for  higher  educa- 
tion through  Increased  Federal  assistance  to 
disadvantaged  students. 

Revision  of  state  aid  formulas  to  assure 
more  per  student  aid  to  districts  having  a 
high  proportion  of  disadvantaged  school-nge 
children. 

The  Welfare  System 

Our  present  system  of  public  welfare  Is 
designed  to  save  money  Instead  of  people, 
and  tragically  ends  up  doing  neither.  This 
system  has  two  critical  deficiencies: 

First,  It  excludes  large  numbers  of  per- 
sons who  are  In  great  need,  and  who.  If  pro- 
vided a  decent  level  of  support,  might  be 
able  to  become  more  productive  and  self- 
sufficient.  No  Federal  funds  are  available  for 
millions  of  men  and  women  who  are  needy 
but  neither  aged,  handicapped  nor  the  par- 
ents of  minor  children. 

Second,  for  those  who  are  Included,  the 
system  provides  assistance  well  below  the 
minimum  necessary  for  a  decent  level  of  ex- 
istence, and  Imposes  restrictions  that  en- 
courage continued  dependency  on  welfare 
and  undermine  self-respect. 

A  welter  of  statutory  requirements  and 
administrative  practices  and  regulations  op- 
erate to  remind  recipients  that  they  are  con- 
sidered untrustworthy,  promiscuous  and  lazy. 
Residence  requirements  prevent  assistance  to 
{>eople  In  need  who  are  newly  arrived  In  the 
«tate.  Regular  searches  of  recipients'  homes 
violate  privacy.  Inadequate  social  services 
compound  the  problems. 

The  Commission  recommends  that  the 
Federal  Government,  acting  with  state  and 
local  governments  where  necessary,  reform 
the  existing  welfare  system  to: 

Establish  uniform  national  standards  of 
assistance  at  least  as  high  as  the  annual 
"poverty  level"  of  Income,  now  set  by  the  So- 
cial Security  Administration  at  $3335  for  an 
urban  family  of  four. 

Require  that  all  states  receiving  Federal 
welfare  contributions  participate  In  the  Aid 
to  Families  with  Dependent  Children-Unem- 
ployed Parents  program  (AFDC-UP)  that 
permits  .assistance  to  families  with  both  fa- 
ther and  mother  In  the  home,  thtia  aiding 
the  family  while  It  Is  still  intact. 

Bear  a  substantially  greater  portion  of  all 
welfare  costs — at  least  90  per  cent  of  total 
payments. 

Increase  Incentives  for  seeking  employment 
and  Job  training,  but  remove  restrictions  re- 
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cently  enacted  by  the  Congress  that  would 
compel  mothers  of  young  children  to  work. 

Provide  more  adequate  social  services 
through  neighborhood  centers  and  through 
family-planning  programs 

Remove  the  freeze  placed  by  the  1967  wel- 
fare amendments  on  the  percentage  of  chil- 
dren m  a  state  that  Can  be  covered  by  Fed- 
eral assistance. 
Eliminate  residence  requirements. 
As  a  long-range  goal,  the  Commission  rec- 
ommends that  the  Federal  Government  seek 
to  develop  a  national  system  of  Income  sup- 
plementation based  strictly  on  need  with  two 
broad  and  basic  purposes : 

To  provide,  for  those  who  can  work  or 
who  do  work,  any  necessary  supplements  In 
such  a  way  as  to  develop  Incentives  for  fuller 
employment; 

To  provide,  for  those  who  cannot  work  and 
for  mothers  who  decide  to  remain  with  their 
children,  a  minimum  standard  of  decent 
living,  and  aid  In  saving  children  from  the 
prison  of  poverty  that  has  held  their  parents. 
A  broad  system  of  supplementation  would 
Involve  substantially  greater  Federal  expend- 
itures than  anything  now  contemplated. 
The  cost  will  range  widely  depending  on  the 
standard  of  need  accepted  as  the  "basic  al- 
lowance" to  individuals  and  families,  and 
on  the  rate  at  which  additional  Income  above 
thU  level  Is  taxed.  Yet  If  the  deepening  cycle 
of  poverty  and  dependence  on  welfare  can  be 
broken.  If  the  children  of  the  poor  can  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  scale  the  wall  that 
now  separates  them  from  the  rest  of  society, 
the  return  on  this  investment  will  be  great 

indeed. 

Housing 


After  more  than  three  decades  of  frag- 
mented and  grossly  underfunded  Federal 
housing  programs,  nearly  six  million  sub- 
standard housing  units  remain  occupied  in 
the  United  States. 

The  housing  problem  Is  particularly  acute 
m  the  Negro  ghettos.  Nearly  two  thirds  of  all 
nonwhlte  families  living  In  the  central  cities 
today  live  In  neighborhoods  marked  with 
substandard  housing  and  general  urban 
blight.  Two  major  factors  are  responsible. 
First:  Many  ghetto  residents  simply  cannot 
pay  the  rent  necessary  to  support  decent 
housing.  In  Detroit,  for  example,  over  40  per 
cent  of  the  nonwhlte  occupied  units  In  1960 
required  rent  of  over  35  per  cent  of  the 
tenants'  Income. 

Second:  Discrimination  prevents  access  to 
many  nonslum  areas,  particularly  the  sub- 
urbs, where  good  housing  exists.  In  addi- 
tion, by  creating  a  "back  pressure"  In  the 
racial  ghettos.  It  makes  It  possible  for  land- 
lords to  break  up  apartments  for  denser  oc- 
cupancy, and  keeps  prices  and  rents  of 
deteriorated  ghetto  housing  higher  than 
I  hey  would  be  in  a  truly  free  market. 

To  date.  Federal  programs  have  been  able 
to  do  comparatively  little  to  provide  hous- 
ing for  the  disadvantaged.  In  the  31 -year 
history  of  subsldl2«d  Federal  housing,  only 
about  800,000  units  have  been  constructed, 
with  recent  production  averaging  about 
50,000  units  a  year.  By  comparison,  over  a 
period  only  three  years  longer.  FHA  Instir- 
ance  guarantees  have  made  possible  the 
construction  of  over  ten  million  middle  and 
upper-Income  units. 

Two  points  are  fundamental  to  the  Com- 
mission's recommendations: 

First:  Federal  housing  programs  must  be 
given  a  new  thrust  aimed  at  overcoming 
the  prevailing  patterns  of  racial  segreistatlon. 
If  this  Is  not  done,  those  programs  will  con- 
tinue to  concentrate  the  most  impoverished 
and  dependent  segments  of  the  population 
into  the  central-city  ghettos  where  there  Is 
already  a  critical  gap  between  the  needs  of 
the  population  and  the  pubUc  resources  to 
deal  with  them. 

Second:  The  private  sector  must  be 
brought  into  the  production  and  financing 


of  low  and  moderate  rental  housing  to  sup- 
ply the  capabilities  and  capital  necessary 
to  meet  the  housing  needs  of  the  Nation. 

The  Commission  recommends  that  the 
Federal  Government: 

Enact  a  comprehensive  and  enforceable 
Federal  open  housing  law  to  cover  the  sale 
or  rental  of  all  housing.  Including  single 
family  homes. 

Reorient  Federal  housing  programs  to 
place  more  low  and  moderate  Income  hous- 
ing outside  of  ghetto  areas. 

Bring  within  the  reach  of  low  and  mod- 
erate Income  families  within  the  next  five 
years,  six  million  new  and  existing  units  of 
decent  housing,  beginning  with  600,000  units 
In  the  next  year. 
To  reach  this  goal  we  recommend: 
Expansion  and  modification  of  the  rent 
supplement  program  to  permit  use  of  sup- 
plements for  existing  housing,  thus  greatly 
increasing  the  reach  of  the  program. 

Expansion  and  modification  of  the  below- 
market  Interest  rate  program  to  enlarge  the 
interest  subsidy  to  all  sponsors  and  pro- 
vide Interest-free  loans  to  nonprofit  spon- 
sors to  cover  pre-constructlon  costs  and 
permit  sale  of  projects  to  non-profit  corpora- 
tions, cooperatives  and  condominiums. 

Creation  of  an  ownership  supplement  pro- 
gram similar  to  present  rent  supplements,  to 
make  home  ownership  possible  for  iQW-ln- 
come  families. 

Federal  writedown  of  Interest  rates  on 
loans  to  private  builders  constructing  moder- 
ate-rent housing. 

Expansion  of  the  public  housing  program, 
with  emphasis  on  small  units  on  scattered 
sites,  and  leasing  and  "turnkey"  programs. 
Expansion  of  the  Model  Cities  program. 
Expansion  and  reorientation  of  the  urban 
renewal  program  to  give  priority  to  projects 
directly  assisting  low-Income  households  to 
obtain  adequate  housing. 

CONCLtJSlON 

One  of  the  first  witnesses  to  be  Invited  to 
appear  before  this  Commission  was  Dr.  Ken- 
neth B.  Clark,  a  distinguished  and  percep- 
tive scholar.  Referring  to  the  reports  of  ear- 
lier riot  commissions,  he  said. 

I  read  that  report  ...  of  the  1919  riot  In 
Chicago,  and  It  Is  as  If  I  were  reading  the 
report  of  the  Investigating  committee  on  the 
Harlem  riot  of  '35,  the  report  of  the  Investi- 
gating committee  on  the  Harlem  riot  of  '43, 
the  report  of  the  McCone  Commission  on  the 
Watts  riot. 

I  must  again  In  candor  say  to  you  mem- 
bers of  this  Commission — It  Is  a  kind  of  Alice 
In  Wonderland — with  the  same  moving  pic- 
ture re-shown  over  and  over  again,  the  same 
analysis,  the  same  recommendations,  and 
the  same  Inaction. 

These  words  come  to  our  minds  as  we  con- 
clude this  Report. 

We  have  provided  an  honest  beginning.  We 
have  learned  much.  But  we  have  uncovered 
no  startling  truths,  no  unique  insights,  no 
simple  solutions.  The  destruction  and  the 
bitterness  of  racial  disorder,  the  harsh  po- 
lemics of  black  revolt  and  white  repression 
have  been  seen  and  heard  before  In  this 
country. 

It  Is  time  now  to  end  the  destruction  and 
the  violence,  not  only  In  the  streets  of  the 
ghetto  but  In  the  lives  of  people. 


lence  and  arson  and  looting  and  destruction. 
What  Is  at  stake  Is  the  unity  of  America. 
This  Nation,  the  Commission  warns.  Is  mov- 
ing toward  two  societies,  one  black,  one 
vyhlte — separate  and  unequal.  If  that  move- 
ment Is  not  arrested  and  reversed.  It  will 
bring  death  to  the  most  hopeful  of  all  man- 
kind's attempts  at  political  organization. 
The  alternative  to  separation  Is  unity — the 
extension  of  the  promise  of  American  life 
to  all  Americans  Irrespective  of  race. 

One  of  the  most  useful  aspects  of  the  Riot 
Commission's  report  Is  that  It  shatters  some 
myths.  It  dismisses  unequivocally   the   Idea 
that  last  summer's  riots  were  the  result  of 
any  organized  plan  or  conspiracy.  The  true 
causes  He  In  pervasive  segregation  and  dis- 
crimination  in  education,  employment  and 
housing.  In  the  concentration  of  impover- 
ished and  desperate  Negroes  In  the  decaying 
inner  cities,  and  In  the  squalor,  degradation, 
bitterness  and  alienation  of  these  ghettoes. 
How  much  of  the  violence  of  last  summer 
waB  a  direct  consequence  of  misguided  police 
conduct  Is  one  of  the  startling  disclosures  of 
the  report.  Again  and  again,  shots  fired  by 
nervous  or  trigger-happy  police  officers  were 
assumed  to  come  from  snipers  and  were  an- 
swered  by   volleys   tragically   destructive   to 
life  and  property.  The  Commission  warns  In 
the  sternest  term.<!  against  the  danger  of  ex- 
cessive fore?  m  combating  unrest  and  most 
particularly    against    resort    to    weapons    of 
mass  destruction,  such  as  automatic  rifles, 
machine  guns  and  tanks.  The  use  of  such 
weapons  in  densely  populated  urban  areas  U 
sheer  madness. 

Is  there  vet  time  to  avert  the  waste  and 
sorrow  and  "disaster  of  rioting  In  the  summer 
months  that  lie  ahead?  Little  time  Is  left: 
and  little  has  been  learned  from  the  experi- 
ence of  the  summers  that  have  passed.  But 
the  truth.  If  understood  and  accepted  by  a 
free  pebple,  can  be  Immensely  invigorating 
and  liberating.  The  Commission  points  to 
solutions.  They  are  obvious  but  they  are  not 
easy.  They  call.  In  short,  for  an  obliteration 
of  all  color  lines  and  for  the  generous  hold- 
ing out  of  a  helping  hand  to  all  those— es- 
pecially to  the  youth— who  have  for  so  long 
been  confined  in  the  basement  of  the  Amer- 
ican economy  and  the  American  polity. 
Treated  In  time,  cancers  may  be  curable. 

The  report — or  at  least  the  summary  of  it 
currently  available— provides  few  specifics  as 
to  expenditures  and  commitment  of  re- 
sources. It  does,  however,  say  one  thing  that 
goes  to  the  very  heart  of  the  problem.  Ob- 
serving that  the  programs  It  proposes  "will 
require  unprecedented  levels  of  funding  and 
performance,"  it  declares  that  "there  can  be 
no  higher  priority  for  national  action  and 
no  higher  claim  on  the  Nation's  conscience. 
Here  Is  the  real  nub  of  the  matter.  When 
this  truth  Is  genuinely  and  unstlntlngly  ac- 
cepted by  the  Nation's  leadership— when  it 
can  really  be  made  the  first  order  of  business 
for  the  American  people— It  may  afford  the 
margin  of  hope  that  will  restore  the  national 
health. 


Riot  Report 

The  report  of  the  Riot  Commission  splits 
the  darkness  like  a  fiash  of  lightning.  It  U 
a  distinguished,  powerful  and  potentially 
useful  document  not  because  It  presents  any 
startling  revelations  or  novel  solutions  but 
because  It  tells  the  truth  with  stark  candor, 
exposing  the  hideous  cancer  of  racial  dis- 
crimination and  injustice  which  must  be 
excised  from  the  American  system  If  It  Is  not 
to  prove  fatal  to  American  lUe. 

The  danger  Is  more  than  a  danger  of  dis- 
order. It  goes  beyond  the  perils  of  "the  long, 
hot  summer."  It  threatens  more  than  vlo- 


Mr  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
timing  of  tliis  report,  with  its  urgent  and 
alarming  conclusions,  comes  at  a  critical 
point  in  this  debate  and  I  think 
strengthens  our  argument  to  the  point 
where  we  simply  must,  as  the  Senate  and 
as  the  Congress  and  as  decent  Americans, 
remove  the  curse  and  blight  of  discrim- 
ination in  the  sale  and  rental  of  housing. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  jAviTsl . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  we  deal,  to 
this  cloture  vote,  first,  with  the  abUity 
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of  the  Senate  to  unshackle  itmlf  of  a 
rule  to  which  it  is  chained  and  has  been 
for  a  long  time. 

It  Is  very  Interesting  to  me  that  our 
colleagues  who  bitterly  oppose  cloture 
do  not  reconsider  the  position  of  the 
South  as  it  now  faces  the  rest  of  the  Na- 
tion. It  is  malcing  a  section  of  itself.  It 
is  not  being  made  a  section  of,  by  its  un- 
willingness to  accept  developments,  In  its 
own  society.  

I  make  the  prediction  that  if  rule  XXn 
were  relaxed — we  hear  the  arguments 
that  we  suddenly  spring  amendments  and 
that  the  time  is  limited  to  1  hour — the 
rule  would  be  less  used.  The  reason  we 
have  the  paroxysm  is  that  we  become  dis- 
heartened or  exasperated  over  the  inabil- 
ity of  the  democratic  process  to  fimc- 
tion  in  this  Chamber,  so  Senators  who 
may  not  favor  particular  proposals  or 
amendments,  or  even  the  basic  measure, 
can  see  that  the  Senate  does  not  stand 
impotent  before  the  country.  The  debate 
must  be  closed.  The  rules  were  written 
also  to  protect  those  who  complain  that 
it  is  not  protecting  them.  So  I  hope  our 
whole  attitude  toward  this  rule  will  be 
revised.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  2  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  other  point  I  wish  to 
make  her3  is  that  what  we  are  going  to 
deal  with  represents  the  moral  position 
of  the  Nation,  precisely  because  there  is 
fear  that  there  may  be  disorders  in  the 
cities,  as  there  were  in  1967.  and  precisely 
because  it  is  the  determination  of  all 
Members  of  Congress  to  uphold  the  law 
and  to  inexorably  suppress  insurrection, 
civil  disobedience,  and  public  disorder. 
Precisely  for  that  reason,  we  must  be 
in  a  moral  position  to  be  able  to  say  to 
the  country.  "We  have  done  everything 
we  can  as  legislators  to  begin  to  afford 
opportunity  where  it  has  been  denied  so 
long." 

That  is  the  attitude  we  must  bear  in 
mind.  In  my  Judgment,  this  is  as  much  an 
antiriot  bill  as  any  suppressive  measure 
or  any  measure  to  fortify  the  Armed 
Forces  or  the  police  could  be.  This  rep- 
resents the  moral  basis  of  the  country. 
We  are  trying  to  do  justice.  If  we  deny 
it,  we  have  no  complaint  if  people  feel 
Government  processes  are  impotent  and 
that  they  cannot  work  even  if  a  decided 
majority  wants  them  to  work,  so  there  is 
no  other  recourse  but  extralegal  means. 

I  hope  Members  of  the  Senate  will 
think  of  it  in  that  manner  in  view  of 
the  very  portentous  issue  before  the 
country. 

I  thank  the  minority  leader  for  yield- 
ing to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield 
me  30  seconds? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  dur- 
ing the  disposition  of  the  pending  cloture 
motion,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  directed 
to  clear  the  floor  and  the  lobbies  of  all 
staff  personnel  except  the  staffs  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  the  Sergeant 


at  Arms,  the  secretary  for  the  majority, 
the  secretary  for  the  minority,  and  the 
two  policy  committees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Sergeant 
at  Arms  Is  so  directed. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  very  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr  President,  all  of  my 
life,  I  have  heard  that  nothing  is  certain 
but  death  and  taxes.  During  recent  years, 
we  have  found  another  Item  that  might 
properly  be  added  to  these  two.  It  has 
become  equally  certain  that  in  every 
election  year  a  so-called  civil  rights  bill 
will  be  pressed  in  the  Congress. 

This  is  an  election  year,  and  the  pend- 
ing legislation  is  entitled  a  civil  rights 
measure. 

The  Congress  is  constantly  threatened 
with  all  kinds  of  civil  disorders  and  riots 
unless  we  pass  every  bill  of  this  type  that 
is  presented.  Back  of  this  legislation  is 
the  contention  repeated  again  and  again 
that  poverty  and  squalor  in  the  ghettos 
and  lack  of  income  on  the  part  of  our 
largest  minority  group  will  drive  this 
Nation  into  the  throes  of  a  racial  revo- 
lution. This  mornings  radio  in  present- 
ing a  brief  outline  of  the  report  of  the 
President's  Commission  dealing  with 
riots  and  civil  disorders  emphasizes  this 
feature. 

Incidentally.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
more  than  five  white  families  in  this 
country  whose  incomes  are  below  the  na- 
tional median  for  every  Negro  family  be- 
low that  level.  Seldom  do  we  hear  of  the 
plight  of  the  poor  whites  in  this  land. 
They  escape  the  attention  of  the  Presi- 
dent's various  Commissions.  Apparently, 
they  are  not  registered  to  vote  and  or- 
ganized into  blocs,  for  they  are  seldom 
mentioned  on  this  floor.  The  Attorney 
General  and  the  remainder  of  the  ad- 
ministration appear  committed  only  to 
the  poor  Negroes  of  the  land,  for  I  have 
not  heard  of  any  voting  drives  to  assure 
this  larger  number  of  poor  whites  will 
express  themselves  at  the  ballot  box.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  Mr.  President,  there  are 
as  many  or  more  whites  in  our  ghettos 
than  there  arc  Negroes.  I  am  happy  that 
we  have  not  had  an  intensive  and  long 
drawn  out  racial  clash  in  the  South  in 
the  last  few  years.  We  have  had  several 
in  other  areas  of  the  country,  such  as 
Los  Angeles,  Detroit,  and  Newark.  To 
show  the  fallacy  of  the  Income  argu- 
ment, studies  made  of  the  areas  where 
these  riots  raged  Indicate  that,  at  least 
In  Watts  and  Detroit,  they  occurred  in 
above-average-income  Negro  sections.  In 
Detroit,  the  average  family  income  in  the 
areas  involved  ran  well  above  $6,000  per 
family  and  more  than  40  percent  of 
those  who  resided  in  that  area  were  in 
the  employ  of  the  large  automobile 
manufacturers  of  Detroit  who  pay  much 
better  than  average  wages. 

All  of  the  facts  brought  forward  to 
date  fail  to  indicate  that  the  expendi- 
ture of  a  large  sum  of  money — I  have 
heard  estimates  of  from  $10  to  $40  thou- 
sand million — will  eliminate  all  of  the 
racial  tensions  attributed  to  lack  of  In- 
come. 

I  assume.  Mr.  President,  that  as  long 
as  people  are  born  of  different  races  and 


until  the  process  of  amalgamation  of  the 
races  is  complete  in  this  country,  there 
will  always  be  racial  incidents.  But  I  am 
glad,  Mr.  President,  that  the  most  notable 
riots  and  rebellions  that  have  occurred 
since  1964  have  occurred  far  from  the 
Southern  States. 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
fact  is  causing  northern  and  western 
politicians  some  trouble.  The  original  bill 
that  was  brought  here  was  tailored  only 
to  fit  the  South  and  to  extend  Federal 
protection  only  to  the  rights  of  minority 
groups.  When  (>olitlcians  in  riot-torn 
areas  have  been  asked  what  they  pro- 
pose to  do  about  the  situation,  they 
spread  their  arms  to  hide  the  desolation 
and  destruction  of  the  riots  In  their  areas 
and  take  a  verse  from  the  old  song  of 
Dixie.  Instead  of  proposing  any  remedy 
for  their  own  shortcomings,  they  magnify 
those  in  the  South  and  in  effect  attempt 
to  divert  attention  by  saying,  "  'Look 
away,  look  away,  look  away  down  south  in 
Dixie."  I  have  here  a  bill  that  will  punish 
any  southerner  who  violates  the  civil 
rights  of  a  minority  group." 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  features 
of  this  bill  that  will  promote  more  viola- 
tion of  civil  rights  than  they  will  remedy. 
Indeed,  many  eminent  newspaper  editors 
in  the  South  have  shown  an  absolute 
disregard  for  the  potential  for  the  viola- 
tion of  civil  rights  of  white  people  con- 
tained in  this  measure. 

In  my  own  State,  there  are  almost  40 
counties  which  have  more  Negro  resi- 
dents than  whites.  It  is  only  a  matter  of 
time  until  the  Negro  majority  will  take 
over  the  government  of  those  counties. 

When  this  occurs  and  white  people  are 
intimidated  and  kept  from  the  polls  and 
other  rights  are  violated  and  denied,  it 
is  highly  unlikely  that  they  will  be  able 
to  secure  prosecution. 

The  majority  in  the  county,  though 
the  minority  in  the  State  and  Nation, 
would  control  the  State  courts  in  those 
counties,  and  nothing  is  more  uixlikely 
than  that  a  Federal  Attorney  General 
will  go  into  a  county  in  a  Southern  State 
to  protect  the  rights  of  a  member  of  the 
white  minority  in  that  county. 

For  that  reason.  Mr.  President,  an 
amendment  was  offered  which  extended 
the  protection  of  this  bill  to  all  people  of 
all  races.  Nothing  could  be  fairer  than 
that,  but  that  amendment  was  tabled. 
Let  me  say,  Mr.  President,  that  as  long 
as  there  is  one  county  in  my  State  where 
this  situation  prevails,  I  shall  continue  to 
resist  legislation  of  this  character  that 
is  tailored  specifically  for  the  benefit  of 
a  chosen  group.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  2  additional  minutes? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  an  ob- 
servation was  made  on  the  floor  a  few 
minutes  ago  critical  of  Senators  from 
the  Southern  States  who  oppose  this  bill 
and  who  likewise  are  opposed  to  gag  rule 
in  the  Senate.  The  limitations  of  time 
prevent  extended  discussion,  but  I  will 
say,  Mr.  President,  that  I  am  very  proud 
of  the  fact  that  southern  Senators  have, 
with  few  exceptions,  for  years  defended 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  as 
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it  is  written.  Only  a  few  of  them  have 
accepted  the  most  recent  accordion 
theory  of  the  Constitution,  that  it  can 
be  expanded  and  contracted  to  meet  any 
condition  or  need,  real  or  Imaginary. 

We  still  cling  to  the  belief  that  the 
Constitution  should  be  amended  only  in 
the  manner  provided  therein.  We  oppose 
its  constant  amendment  by  Judicial  de- 
cree or  Executive  order  or  by  simple  leg- 
islation in  conflict  with  its  terms. 

However  laudable  and  desirable  the 
objectives  of  this  legislation  may  be.  I 
shall  never  have  apologies  for  voting 
against  a  bill  that  I  believe  to  be  clearly 
In  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  I  am  sworn  to  uphold. 

One  word  now  with  respect  to  this 
housing  provision.  Mr.  President,  many 
men  have  worked  hard  and  stinted  and 
saved  to  own  their  own  homes.  Many 
have  done  it  without  the  assistance  of 
the  Federal  Government.  This  bill  would 
have  the  Federal  Government  Invade  the 
right  of  private  property  and  put  re- 
strictions around  the  right  of  ownership. 
It.  in  effect,  extends  the  right  of  eminent 
domain  to  Individuals  belonging  to  a  mi- 
nority group  to  take  property  for  private 
Instead  of  public  uses.  In  addition,  this 
right  will  be  asserted  by  the  Attorney 
General  at  the  expense  of  all  of  the 
taxpayers. 

If  we  go  this  far  In  striking  down  the 
right  of  property,  one  of  the  three  pil- 
lars of  our  free  enterprise  system,  we  will 
soon  see  other  Invasions  or  limitations 
of  the  liberty  and  rights  of  our  people. 
This  bin  tends  to  make  Nlkita  Khru- 
shchev a  notable  prophet  with  respect  to 
his  statement  that  the  children  of  this 
generation  of  Americans  would  live  In  a 
socialistic  state.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  May  I  have  10  seconds? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  one-half  min- 
ute to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

AMZKDMEIfT    NO.    SSa 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit an  amendment,  and  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  and  that  It  be 
deemed  to  have  been  read  under  rule 

xxn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my 
remaining  2  minutes  to  the  majority 
leader.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  contains 
these  words: 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  un- 
alienable Rights,  that  among  these  are  LUe, 
Liberty  and  the  pursuant  of  Happiness. 

■What  is  wrong  with  giving  all  Ameri- 
cans the  liberty  to  choose  their  own 
homes? 

The  Preamble  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  of  America  says: 

We  the  People  of  the  United  States,  in 
order  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union,  establish 
Justice,  insure  domestic  Tranquility,  pro- 
vide for  the  common  Defence,  promote  the 
general  Welfare,  and  secure  the  Blessings  of 
Liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  Posterity,  do 
ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for 
the  United  States  of  America. 


I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  freedom 
of  choice  in  housing  for  all  Americans 
is  one  of  the  best  means  of  realizing 
the  alms  of  this  Preamble. 

Then  there  Is  the  14th  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  It 
states : 

Section  I.  All  persons  born  or  naturalized 
in  the  United  States,  and  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  thereof,  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  State  wherein  they 
reside. 

I  think  it  is  only  proper  that  we  give  to 
all  Americans  the  rights  of  full  citizen- 
ship which  are  so  patently  and  inher- 
ently theirs,  as  has  been  written  so  in- 
delibly in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  an  article  in  this  morn- 
ing's paper  under  date  of  March  1  from 
Saigon  reveals  that  470  Americans  died 
in  the  fighting  last  week.  That  is  the  sec- 
ond highest  total  for  any  week  in  the 
Vietnamese  war.  I  wonder  what  was  the 
color  of  those  Americans  who  died  for 
their  coimtry? 

That  same  article  relates  that  2,675 
were  wounded.  They  were  Americans  of 
all  colors. 

The  total  killed  to  date  in  Vietnam 
is  18,709.  They  were  Americans  of  all 
shades  and  hues.  There  have  been  115,114 
Americans  of  all  colors  killed  and 
woimded. 

The  total  casualties — and  it  is  getting 
pretty  close  to  the  Korean  war  total  of 
killed  and  wounded — are  133,853.  They 
came  from  all  walks  of  life  and  represent 
all  creeds  and  colors. 

Mr.  President,  I  only  wish  to  add  that 
the  responsibility  of  all  Americans  is 
closely  and  inextricably  tied  to  the  judi- 
cial protection  and  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity that  is  the  right  of  all  our  citizens. 

The  Dirksen  substitute  goes  a  long 
way  in  assuring  that  all  our  people — 
North,  South,  East,  and  West — are  al- 
lowed to  exercise  the  full  measure  of 
these  rights. 

I  urge  Its  support. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  after  much 
reflection,  I  have  reached  for  my  own 
part  the  basic  conclusion  that,  after 
years  of  debate  on  civil  rights  and  hous- 
ing. I  would  facilitate  the  Senate  in  work- 
ing its  majority  will  on  these  subjects 
imder  reasonable  circumstances. 

In  consequence,  I  have  voted  against 
each  motion  to  table  and  for  each  motion 
for  cloture. 

There  is  now  pending  a  cloture  peti- 
tion on  an  entirely  new  bill.  Moreover, 
the  bill  was  changed  by  its  author  only 
late  yesterday  in  major  manner  which 
I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  study. 
Other  changes,  about  70  amendments, 
are  proposed. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  in  good  con- 
science vote  to  forestall  debate  on  far- 


reaching  amendments  which  I  have  not 
had  the  opportunity  to  read. 

This  is  not  to  foreclose  the  possibility 
of  voting  for  the  pending  bill.  or.  perhaps 
at  another  time,  of  voting  for  cloture  on 
the  pending  bill.  However,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  moment.  I  cannot  now 
in  good  conscience  do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  The  Senator  from  Illinois 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  in  1964 
when  we  came  to  grips  with  a  major  civil 
rights  bill,  I  reminded  the  Senate  of  what 
Victor  Hugo  wrote  in  his  diary  the  night 
he  died. 

There  he  wrote: 

Stronger  than  all  the  honors  Is  an  idea 
whose  time  has  come. 

This  matter  of  equality  of  opportunity 
in  civil  rights  is  an  idea  whose  time  has 
come.  And  all  the  fulminatlons,  whether 
substantial  or  superflclal,  will  not  stay 
the  march  of  that  idea. 

When  pure  food  was  before  the  Senate 
years  ago,  we  could  have  heard  the  same 
type  of  plea  inveighing  against  the  in- 
trusion of  the  Government  into  the  af- 
fairs of  the  people. 

When  child  labor  first  engrossed  the 
attention  of  Congress — and  we  can  go 
back  and  read  those  debates — the  same 
arguments  could  be  heard  then. 

When  equality  for  women  by  confer- 
ring on  them  the  right  of  suffrage  was 
before  the  Senate,  there  were  the  same 
arguments. 

The  arguments  we  hear  today  are  the 
ones  that  we  heard  on  the  major  rights 
bill  in  1964.  We  heard  them  even  when 
the  matter  was  before  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission.  We  heard  the  same  argu- 
ments on  prior  civil  rights  bills,  and  we 
heard  them  again  today. 

This  idea  simply  will  not  be  stayed. 
The  States  have  been  slow  on  the  trig- 
ger. In  9  years  21  States  have  actually 
come  to  grips  with  it.  Five  of  them,  how- 
ever, had  to  go  back  and  implement  their 
statutes  because  what  they  originally  did 
was  weak. 

It  would  probably  take  15  years  to 
reach  this  goal  that  has  been  so  well  set 
out  by  the  majority  leader  In  the  Con- 
stitution and  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. And,  in  my  judgment,  this 
social  cleavage,  this  divisive  force  will  not 
wait  that  long. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  crucial  hour  in 
the  history  of  the  Senate  because  either 
we  embrace  the  opportunity  and  show 
that  we  have  the  ability  to  do  it.  or  we 
confess  here  and  now  either  our  inability 
or  our  unwillingness  to  advance  this  idea 
In  the  interest  of  equality  of  opportunity. 

That  is  what  is  involved  in  this  vote 
on  cloture.  This  is  a  procedural  matter, 
and  the  question  Is  whether  we  shall  have 
an  opportunity  within  limited  time  to  go 
ahead  and  push  this  work  of  many  minds 
to  a  conclusion  or  shut  It  off. 

I  remind  my  colleagues  that,  going 
back  over  the  history  of  filibusters  and 
cloture,  nearly  every  measure  that  was 
filibustered  sooner  or  later  found  Its  way 
to  the  Federal  statute  books.  And  this 
measure  will  do  likewise,  notwithstand- 
ing the  outcome  of  the  vote  today. 

This  is  a  day  when  we  make  some  his- 
tory In  this  coimtry. 
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Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. wlU  the  Senator  yield  me  30  sec- 
onds? ,    ,  , . 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  submit  an  amendment  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
may  be  considered  as  read  and  having 
qualified  under  rule  XXII. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time?  Time  is  under  con- 
trol. ,    .  ,j  , 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
minute    to    the    Junior    Senator    from 

Tennessee.  _ 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Termessee  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  yester- 
day I  submitted  an  amendment  to  the 
pending  Dlrksen  substitute. 

I  wish  to  stote  at  this  time  that  the 
reason  for  the  proposal,  as  I  disclosed  to 
my  coUeagnes.  or  part  of  my  coUeagues 
yesterday,  was  that  I  was  under  the  mis- 
taken Impression  that  the  substance  of 
the  amendment  had  been  embodied  in 
the  language  of  the  draft  proposal.  I  was 
mistaken  in  this  respect.  I  make  no  criti- 
cism. It  was  an  honest  mlsvmderstandlng. 
I  feel,  however,  obligated,  and  choose 
this  amendment  as  my  route,  to  try  to 
offer  what  I  thought  was  the  original 
agreement. 

I  point  out  that  while  I  hope  the 
amendment  may  be  agreed  to,  I  believe 
this  matter  is  of  such  urgent  Importance 
and  the  need  and  the  requirement  for 
reasonable  and  moderate  legislation  in 
this  field  Is  so  great  that  I  shall  support 
the  passage  of  the  pending  bill  with  or 
without  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1   minute  to  the  Senator  from   South 

Dakota.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
two  vital  issues  before  us  today.  One  mat- 
ter involves  the  legislative  procedui-e  of 
the  Senate  on  the  appUcation  of  cloture. 
The  other  matter  involves  civil  rights. 

I  have  voted  for  every  civil  rights  bill 
that  has  been  enacted  by  Congress  since 
I  have  been  a  Member  of  Congress  for 
nearly  30  years. 

I  have  also  consistently  opposed  the 
promiscuous  and  capricious  use  of  clo- 
ture. 

I  agree  thoroughly  with  what  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  Gore]  said  this  morning.  If  we 
are  going  to  start  now  to  invoke  cloture 
on  new  legislation  which  we  have  not 
read,  and  on  which  even  the  authors  are 
still  trjnng  to  change  the  text,  we  will  be 
making  a  mockery  of  the  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Surely  Senators  have  the  right  to 
expect  the  authors  of  this  so-caKed  com- 
promise to  place  t>efore  us  an  agreed  upon 
finished  package  upon  which  to  work  our 
will  before  asking  us  to  apply  the  cloture 
rule  to  their  nebulous  proposals. 


Consequently,  I  shall  vote  against 
cloture.  I  hope  in  the  end  to  vote  for  a 
civil  rights  bill,  but  not  at  the  cost  of 
sabotaging  orderly  and  responsible  Sen- 
atorial procedure  by  casting  all  legisla- 
tive prudence  to  the  four  winds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  hour 
of  11  a.m.  having  arrived  and  all  time 
having  expired,  the  Chair  lays  before  the 
Senate  the  pending  motion,  which  will 
be  stated  by  the  clerk. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
motion,  as  follows: 

Motion  ro>  Clotukc 

We  the  undersigned  Senators.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provision*  of  Rule  23  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  upon  the  pend- 
ing amendment  to  H.R.  3516.  an  act  to  pre- 
scribe penalties  for  certain  acts  of  violence 
or  Intimidation,  and  for  other  purposes. 

PHttiP  A.  Habt.  RoBHiT  P.  G«iynN,  Ed- 
wjUU>  W.  BaooKS.  CuiiBORNr  Prix,  Ed- 
WAXO  M.  Kennkdt,  Wai-tk*  p.  Mondaus, 

ROBSST  P.  Kn»N«DT,  JACOB  K.  JaVITS, 
HOAM  L.  PONC.  JOSBPH  S.  Cla«k.  Oale 

W.  McGrr.  John  Sh»man  Coom, 
Joseph  D.  Ttoincs.  Stttabt  Stming- 
TON.  Abbaham  Ribicoff.  Bibch  Bath. 
Ebnbst  Gbubnino.  Evbbbtt  McKlNUtT 
DOUCSEN,   MlKC   MaNSFIKLD.   WaBRKN   O. 

Magnoson.  Hugh  Scott.  Mask  O.  Hat- 
rtxLD.  Howakd  H.  Bakek,  Jr  ,  GEOBoe  D. 
Aiken.  Ci.irro«D  P.  Case.  Thomas  H. 
KucHEL.  Ch.-.r'.es  H.  Percy.  Lle  Mei- 
c.M.r.  PsANK  E.  Moss  EnMOND  .3.  Mul- 
lens. Joseph  M.  Montota.  Thoma'^  J. 
McInttbb.  CtiNTON  P.  ANomsoN  Jen- 
nings Randolph.  Watne  Mobse,  Prank 
J.  I4ATT8CHE.  Stephen  M.  Yowvo.  Daniel 
B.  Brewster.  Wiu-iam  Proxmire,  Dan- 
iel K.  INCOYE.  Pred  R  Harris,  Henry 
M.  Jackso.v,  Gayloro  Nelson.  George 
McGovERN.  Thomas  J.  Dodd  Harrison 
A  Williams.  EuaENE  McCarthy.  Nob- 
bis  Cotton. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  rule  XXn.  the  Chair  now  directs  the 
clerk  to  call  the  roll  to  ascertain  the  pres- 
ence of  a  quorum. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following   Senators    answered    to    their 

names: 

|No.  l3Leg.| 


Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

Baker 

BarUett 

Bayb 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brewster 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  Va. 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Case 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Dodd 

Domlnlck 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Pong 

Pulbrlght 

Gore 

Qriffln 


Oruenlng 

Hansen 

HxutIs 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

Hayden 

Hlckenlooper 

HUl 

Holland 

Holllngs 

Hruaka 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Kennedy.  Mass 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Kucbel 

Laviacbe 

Long.  Mo. 

Long,  La. 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McOovern 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

MlUer 

Moudale 


Monroney 

Montoya 

Morse 

Morton 

Moss 

Mundt 

Murpby 

Muskie 

Nelson 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Prouty 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Ribicoff 

Russell 

Scott 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stennls 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tvdlngs 

Williams,  N.J. 

Williams.  Del. 

Tar  borough 

Young.  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  McObxI.  the  Senator  from  Rhode 


Island  [Mr.  PastoriI,  and  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  SmathersJ  are  neces- 
sarily absent.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  present. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  in  the  Chamber,  so  that  we 
can  hear  the  rollcall? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  Senators  will  please 
resume  their  seats. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  pending  vote  on 
cloture  will  be  controlled,  will  it  not,  as 
to  its  coverage,  by  the  cloture  motion 

that  has  l)een  made? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  vote 
on  cloture  will  extend  to  the  final  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  the  reference  to 
the  Dlrksen  amendment  that  is  con- 
tained in  that  motion  mean  the  amend- 
ment that  is  offered  as  a  substitute  to 
the  entire  measure,  which  is  the  pending 
measure  now  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  This 
amendment  by  Mr.  Dirksen  would  not 
hav^een  germane,  therefore,  the  motion 
to  invoke  cloture  was  directed  to  it,  but 
the  amendments  that  are  pending  now 
are  to  the  Dlrksen  amendment  and  the 
amendments  thereto. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  would  mean, 
would  it  not.  Mr.  President — and  I  ad- 
dress this  parliamentary  inquiry— that 
cloture,  if  voted  at  this  time  applicable 
only  to  the  Dirksen  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  and  amendments 
that  have  been  offered  thereto,  does  not 
apply  to  the  general  original  measure 
which  is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  does 
not  apply  to  closing  debate  on  passage 
of  the  bill  Itself. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Presidlnp 
OfHcer. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  are  certain  amendments  at 
the  desk  which  are  offered  to  the  bill  as 
reported  to  the  Senate.  In  the  event  that 
the  Dlrksen  substitute  is  agreed  to.  will 
it  be  In  order  that  those  amendments 
may  be  offered  to  the  Dlrksen  substi- 
tute? 
'  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  requests  that  the  Senator  restate 
the  question. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  Is  a  bill  before  us  to  which 
the  Dlrksen  substitute  Is  offered.  There 
are  a  number  of  amendments  at  the  desk 
which  have  been  offered  and  would  be 
In  order,  under  rule  XXII,  to  the  orig- 
inal text  of  the  bill. 

In  the  event  the  Dlrksen  substitute 
is  agreed  to,  would  It  then  be  In  order 
that  those  amendments,  which  are  of- 
fered to  the  original  bUl.  H.R.  2516,  may 
be  offered  to  the  Dlrksen  substitute,  al- 
though the  page  and  section  numbers 
would  be  different  and  although  they 
would  be  offered  as  amendments  to  the 
Dlrksen  substitute  rather  than  to  the 
biU? 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  has 
been  entered  into  a  \manlmous-consent 
agreement  that  gives  authority  to  the 
sponsor  of  the  amendment  to  make  al- 
terations and  references  In  the  amend- 
ments so  as  to  adjust  them  to  the  Dlrk- 
sen substitute;  and,  therefore,  under 
nile  yxTT  all  pending  amendments 
which  are  directed  as  amendments  to  the 
Dlrksen  substitute  will  be  the  pending 
business  before  the  Senate  If  cloture  Is 
invoked. 

Mr.  ERVIN  and  Mr.  CURTIS  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  is  recognized. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  my  inquiry 
Is  this:  If  cloture  is  voted,  and  after  the 
amendments  to  the  Dlrksen  substitute 
are  considered,  and  the  Dlrksen  substi- 
tute adopted,  then  there  would  be  the 
right  of  unlimited  debate  on  whether  or 
not  the  bin  as  amended  should  pass. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  But  no  further  amend- 
ments would  be  In  order. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
propound  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  It. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  If  cloture 
is  voted  how  much  time  will  be  allotted 
to  each  Senator? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  rule  each  Senator  will  be  entitled  to 
1  hour. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  My  further  question  is: 
Can  a  Senator  yield  part  of  his  time  to 

another  Senator?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  He  may 
not  do  so. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  May  a  Senator  use  his 
time  at  any  point  In  the  consideration 
of  the  Dlrksen  substitute  or  amendments 
thereto? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  My  further  question  Is: 
Based  upon  the  amendments  placed  at 
the  desk  and  the  number  of  amendments 
that  were  covered  in  the  unanimous- 
consent  request,  before  I  vote  for  a  limi- 
tation of  debate  I  ask  the  Chair  as  a 
parliamentary  inquiry  to  inform  the 
Senate  how  many  amendments  are  cov- 
ered by  the  cloture  vote? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  We  do 
not  have  an  exact  count  but  the  amend- 
ments are  available  here.  I  have  them 
here  but  I  have  not  counted  them. 

The  clerk  Informs  me  there  are  ap- 
proximately 70  amendments. 
Mr.   CURTIS.  Seventy   amendments? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Approxi- 
mately. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  That  would  be  In  order? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  And  those  amendments 
will  have  to  be  disposed  of  imder  clo- 
ture? 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
Senator  is  correct,  If  the  amendments 
are  called  up. 
The  question  is:  Is  it  the  sense  of  the 


Senate  that  debate  shall  be  brought  to  a 
close?  On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  let  us 
have  order  so  we  can  hear  Senators. 

"ITie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BARTLETT  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote,  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pastori]  and  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  McGee].  If  they  were  present 
and  voting,  they  would  vote  "yea".  If  I 
were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Tydings]  is  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee]  ,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore],  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathers]  Is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings i,  and 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Florida  would  vote  "nay."  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  would  vote  "yea." 
and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  would  vote 
"yea." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  5&, 
nays  35,  as  follows: 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
TOMORROW.  SATURDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock  noon 
tomorrow.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INo.  14Leg.) 

YEAS— 59 

Aiken 

Hart 

Montoya 

Allott 

Hartke 

Morse 

Anderson 

Hatfield 

Morton 

Baker 

Inouye 

Moss 

Bayh 

Jackson 

Muskle 

Boggs 

Javlts 

Nelson 

Brewster 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Pearson 

Brooke 

Kennedy,  Mass 

.  Pell 

Burdlck 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Percy 

Case 

Kuchel 

Prouty 

Clark 

Lauscbe 

Proxmire 

Cooper 

Long.  Mo. 

Randolph 

Cotton 

Magnuson 

Ribicoff 

Dlrksen 

Mansfield 

Scott 

Dodd 

McCarthy 

Smith 

Domlnlck 

McGovern 

Symington 

Pong 

Mclntyre 

Williams,  N.J. 

Orlffln 

Metcalf 

Yar  borough 

Gruenlng 

Mondale 

Young,  Ohio 

Harris 

Monroney 
NAYS— 35 

Bennett 

Gore 

Mundt 

Bible 

Hansen 

Murphy 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hayden 

Russell 

Byrd,  W.  Va 

Hlckenlooper 

Sparkman 

Cannon 

Hill 

Spong 

Carlson 

Holland 

Stennls 

Curtis 

HolUngs 

Talmadge 

Eastland 

Hrtiska 

Thurmond 

Ellender 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Tower 

Ervln 

Long,  La. 

Williams,  Del. 

Fannin 

McClellan 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Pulbrlght 

MUler 

PRESENT 

AND   GIVING   A 

LIVE  PAIR.  AS 

PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 1 
Bartlett.  against. 

NOT  VOTING— 5 
Church  Pastore  Tydings 


McGee 


Pastore 
Smathers 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
vote,  there  are  59  yeas  and  35  nays.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and  vot- 
ing not  having  voted  in  the  affiimatlve. 
the  cloture  motion  Is  rejected. 


INTERFERENCE  WITH  CIVIL 
RIGHTS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  2516)  to  prescribe  pen- 
alties for  certain  acts  of  violence  or  in- 
timidation, and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
here  when  the  Chair  announced  the  re- 
sult of  the  vote.  I  ask  that  the  Senate 
reconsider  the  vote  so  that  I  can  be  re- 
corded. I  was  in  the  doorway  when  the 
Chair  announced  the  result  of  the  vote. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  request  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mary- 
land be  granted. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  recall  one  time 
when  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Grueninc]  had  a  similar  problem.  He 
was  stalled  in  the  subway  car  getting 

over  here 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senate  be  in  order  so  we  can  hear?  Will 
the  Chair  insist  on  order? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Senators 
will  take  their  seats.  Let  us  have  a  little 
order  in  the  Senate. 
The  Senator  from  Iowa. 
Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  recall  a 
few  years  ago  when  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  missed  a  rollcall  vote  because,  as 
he  pointed  out  when  he  arrived  on  the 
floor  shortly  after  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced, the  subway  car  got  stalled,  and 
he  was  stranded  in  that  car  and  was  not 
able  to  get  here.  My  recollection  Is  that 
the  majority  leader  pointed  out  that  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  would  not  permit  him 
to  be  recorded,  but  that  he  would  be  re- 
corded in  this  fashion  In  the  Record: 
that  if  he  had  been  present,  he  would 
have  voted  as  he  wished  to  vote. 

If  my  recollection  does  not  serve  me 
correctly,  I  would  like  to  have  it  cor- 
rected, but  if  that  Is  in  fact  the  rule  of 
the  Senate,  and  if  that  rule  applied  to 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  at  that  time,  It 
seems  to  me  we  ought  to  keep  it  uniform. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  it  not  true  that  under  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest to  allow  a  Senator  to  vote  after  the 
rollcall  has  been  announced  cannot  be 
entertained  by  the  Chair? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  if  I  were 
present.  I  would  have  voted  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Let  the 
Record  so  show. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  hope  that  the  question  I  have  just 
propounded  will  not  be  interpreted  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maryland  as 
ha\ing  an  implication  which  I  did  not 
mean  for  it  to  cairy.  I  can  understand 
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hla  situation,  and  I  hope  the  Record  will 
show  how  he  would  have  voted,  but  I 
merely  wanted  the  Record  to  show  what 
the  Senate  rule  requires  in  this  regard. 


COMMENTS  ON  THE  REPORT  OP  THE 
COMMISSION  ON  CIVIL  DISORDERS 

Mr.  JAVrrS  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  may  be  In- 
cluded In  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Post  with  relation  to 
the  historic  report  of  the  Commission  on 
Civil  Disorders. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

Riot  Rbpout 

The  report  of  the  Riot  CommUslon  split* 
the  darkness  like  a  flash  of  lightning.  It  la 
a  distinguished,  powerful  and  potentially 
useful  document  not  because  It  presents  any 
startUng  revelations  or  novel  solutions  but 
because  It  tells  the  truth  with  stark  candor, 
exposing  the  hideous  cancer  of  racial  dis- 
crimination and  Injxistlce  which  must  be  ex- 
cised from'  the  American  system  If  It  Is  not 
to  prove  fatal  to  American  life. 

The  danger  Is  more  than  a  danger  of  dis- 
order. It  goes  beyond  the  perils  of  "the  long, 
hot  summer"  It  threatens  more  than  vio- 
lence and  arson  and  looting  and  destruction. 
What  Is  at  stake  Is  the  unity  of  America. 
This  Nation,  the  Commission  warns.  Is  mov- 
ing toward  two  societies,  one  black,  one 
white — separate  and  unequal.  If  that  move- 
ment Is  not  arrested  and  reversed.  It  will 
bring  death  to  the  most  hopeful  of  all  man- 
kind's attempts  at  political  organization.  The 
alternative  to  separation  Is  unity — the  exten- 
sion of  the  promise  of  American  life  to  all 
Americans  Irrespective  of  race. 

One  of  the  meet  useful  aspects  of  the  Riot 
Commission's  report  Is  that  It  shatters  some 
myths  It  dismisses  unequivocally  the  Idea 
that  last  summer's  riots  were  the  result  of 
any  organized  plan  or  conspiracy.  The  true 
causes  lie  in  pervasive  segregation  and  dis- 
crimination m  education,  employment  and 
housing.  In  the  concentration  of  Impover- 
ished and  desperate  Negroes  In  the  decaying 
Inner  cities,  and  In  the  squalor,  degradation, 
bitterness  and  alienation  of  those  ghettoes. 

How  much  of  the  violence  of  last  summer 
was  a  direct  consequence  of  misguided  police 
conduct  Is  one  of  the  startling  dlscloeures 
of  the  report.  Again  and  again.  shoU  fired 
by  nervous  or  trigger-happy  police  ofBcers 
were  assumed  to  come  from  snipers  and  were 
answered  by  volleys  tragically  destructive  to 
life  and  property.  The  Commission  warns  In 
the  sternest  terms  against  the  danger  of  ex- 
cessive force  in  combatting  unrest  and  meet 
particularly  against  resort  to  weapons  of 
mass  destruction,  such  as  automatic  rifles. 
machine  guns  and  tanks  The  use  of  such 
weapons  In  densely  populated  urban  areas  Is 
sheer  madness. 

Is  there  yet  time  to  avert  the  waste  and 
sorrow  and  disaster  of  rioting  In  the  sum- 
mer months  that  lie  ahead?  Uttle  time  is 
left:  and  Uttle  has  been  learned  from  the  ex- 
perience of  the  summers  that  have  passed. 
But  the  truth.  If  understood  and  accepted 
by  a  free  people,  can  be  Immensely  Invigo- 
rating and  liberating.  The  Commission  points 
to  solutions.  They  are  obvious  but  they  are 
not  easy.  They  call.  In  short,  for  an  oblitera- 
tion of  all  color  lines  and  for  the  generous 
holding  out  of  a  helping  hand  to  all  thoee — 
especially  to  the  youth — who  have  for  so  long 
been  confined  In  the  basement  of  the  Ameri- 
can economy  and  the  American  polity. 
Treated  In  time,  cancers  may  be  curable. 

The  report — or  at  least  the  summary  of  It 
currently  available— provides  few  specifics  as 
to  expenditures  and  commitment  of  re- 
sources. It  does,  however,  say  one  thing  that 
goes  to  the  very  heart  of  the  problem.  Ob- 


serving that  the  programs  it  proposes  "will 
require  unprecedented  levels  of  funding  and 
performance."  it  declares  that  "there  can  be 
no  higher  priority  for  national  action  and 
no  higher  claim  on  the  Nation's  conscience." 
Here  is  the  real  nub  of  the  matter.  When  this 
truth  Is  genuinely  and  unstintlngly  accepted 
by  the  Nation's  leadership — when  It  can 
really  be  made  the  first  order  of  business  for 
the  American  people— it  may  afford  the  mar- 
gin of  hope  that  will  restore  the  national 
health. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Let  Ufl 
have  a  Uttle  order  In  the  Chamber  and 
a  little  order  In  the  galleries. 

We  do  not  have  order  in  the  Chamber 
and  we  do  not  have  order  in  the  galleries. 

The  Senator  from  New  York. 


POVERTY  CUTBACKS  TAKE  THEIR 
TOLL 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  as  many 
of  my  colleagues  know.  Senator  Yar- 
BOROUGH  and  I 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  may 

we  have  order?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will 
Senators  resume  their  seats  so  that  we 
can  have  order  in  the  Chamber? 

The  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  as  many 
of  our  colleagues  know.  Senator  Yar- 
BOROUGH  and  I  are  presently  engaged  in 
an  effort  In  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee to  gain  supplemental  funds  for  sum- 
mer jobs  and  antlpoverty  programs.  The 
situation  around  the  Nation  Is  serious, 
as  certainly  evidenced  by  the  findings  of 
the  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders,  and 
local  program  administrators  are  look- 
ing forward  with  dismay  to  a  summer 
when  they  will  have  less  money  for 
special  projects  and  summer  jobs  than 
they  even  had  last  year. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, may  we  have  order? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate is  not  in  order.  The  doorkeepers  in 
the  galleries  are  Instructed  to  maintain 
order  in  the  galleries. 

Will  Senators  please  resume  their 
seats? 

The   Senator    from   New   York. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  They  are  already  reeling 
under  cutbacks  in  full-year  antipoverty 
programs  such  as  Headstart 

Mr.  EIRVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  speak  a  little  louder?  I  cannot 
hear  him.  I  will  move  over  a  little  closer. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  That  is  all  right. 

The  administrators  are  already  reeling 
under  cutbacks  in  full-year  antlpoverty 
programs  such  as  Headstart,  dear  to  the 
hearts  of  so  many  Senators. 

This  process  creates  dissolution  at  the 
local  level  among  both  the  poor  and  the 
dedicated  people  who  are  seeking  to  help 
them. 

One  of  the  most  dedicated  and  able  of 
New  York  City's  antipoverty  officials,  the 
Honorable  George  Nicolau,  commissioner 
of  the  Community  Development  Agency, 
which  Is  the  community  action  agency 
for  New  York  City,  recently  resigned 
rather  than  have  to  take  personal  charge 
of  this  cutting  back  process.  He  gener- 
ally expresses  the  tremendous  expertise 
as  well  as  the  frustration  of  those  admin- 


istrators In  his  letter  of  resignation  to 
Mayor  Lindsay,  which  bears  tragic  wit- 
ness to  the  effect  this  action  is  having  in 
the  cities  in  the  existing  situation  and 
shows  the  critically  urgent  need  for  the 
$150  million  for  summer  jobs  in  the  sup- 
plemental appropriation  for  which  Sen- 
ator Yarborodgh  and  I  are  contending. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  let- 
ter of  resignation  to  Mayor  Lindsay  may 
be  made  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  CrTT  or  New  To«K  Human 
RESOCRcrs  Administration,  Com- 
MDNiTT  Development  Aoenct. 

New  York.  S.Y..  January  30,  1968. 
Hon.  John  V.  Lindsay, 
Mayor,  City  of  New  York, 
City  Hall,  New  York  City. 

Dear  Mr.  Mayor:  It  Is  with  deep  personal 
regret  that  I  submit  my  resignation  as  Com- 
missioner of  the  Community  Development 
Agency,  effective  March  31.  1968,  a  regret 
heightened  because  our  association  over  the 
past  sixteen  months  has  confirmed  what  I 
surmised  in  the  beginning,  that  our  relation- 
ship would  be  close  and  personally  saUsfylng. 
But  given  recent  actions  of  the  Congress  and 
the  national  administration.  I  no  longer  be- 
lieve I  can  be  useful  to  you  or  the  City  of 
New  York  In  my  present  position. 

The  day  I  was  sworn  Into  office.  I  expressed 
my  hope  that  we  could  create  a  program 
which  would  give  the  greatest  number  of 
people  the  greatest  measure  of  control  over 
their  own  lives. 

As  the  Mid-Term  Report  which  I  submitted 
to  you  in  December  details,  the  agency,  de- 
spite many  obstacles  and  continued  Con- 
gressional hostility  and  indifference,  made 
substantial  strides  toward  that  end. 

However  Imperfect  the  fifteen  Community 
Corporations  may  t>e  at  this  moment.  I  am 
convinced  that  if  they  are  nurtured  and  sus- 
tained, they  can  become  significant  institu- 
tions In  the  government  of  this  city. 

But  the  goal  of  social  justice  towards 
which  this  program  and  those  Corporations 
strive  needs  more  than  your  commitment 
and  mine.  The  problems  of  poverty  are  na- 
tional problems  and  demand  national  solu- 
tions. As  hopes  rise,  poverty  In  the  midst  of 
affluence  becomes  less  and  less  tolerable  to 
the  poor,  and  community  action  programs 
need  an  Increased,  rather  than  a  leveled  off 
or  reduced,  commitment  from  the  national 
government.  Yet  today  that  national  com- 
mitment Is  on  the  wane.  In  December,  the 
Boonomlc  Opportunity  Act  Itself  barely  sur- 
vived, with  Just  enough  money,  or  so  we 
thought,  to  sustain  present  programs.  This 
small  victory  was  followed,  however,  by  the 
punitive  welfare  amendments  to  the  Social 
'  Security  Act  which  callously  shifted  the 
financial  burden  of  supporting  an  archaic 
welfare  system  to  the  cities  and  the  states, 
leaving  them  in  a  worse  position  than  they 
were  before. 

And  now.  despite  the  valiant  efforts  of 
OEO,  the  national  administration  has 
snatched  even  our  small  victory  from  us  and 
decreed  that  new  programs  must  be  financed 
by  cutting  back  on  existing  programs  already 
helping  the  poor — community  action  pro- 
grams must  be  cut  by  at  least  10  to  25''' 
across  the  board.  Head  Start  must  be  re- 
duced by  13.000  children,  sixteen  Job  Corns 
Centers  must  close,  even  the  OEO  share  of 
the  allotment  check  which  new  enroUees 
send  home  to  their  parents  must  end.  and 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  must  reduce 
the  number  of  youngsters  In  that  program 
by  170.000.  _ 

For  New  York  City,  this  means  a  cut  of 
up  to  S2-«2>4  million  in  community  action 
programs  and  the  consequent  loss  of  Jobs 
and  hope.  It  means  the  elimination  of  vir- 


tually .til  the  Head  Start  expansion  which 
we  so  jjalnstakiiigly  planned  over  the  past 
year  n'ld  were  on  the  verge  of  Implementing, 
it  means  a  deep  slash  In  the  programs  Just 
beginning  to  bring  legal  services  to  the  poor. 
it  means  the  di.'-illusioiinlent  of  those  who 
were  involved  in  dealing  with  their  own 
destinies  for  the  first  time.i 

Th!":  declining  commltr<ieiit  at  a  time  of 
sharply  rising  e.xpectalloiis  creates  nothing 
less,  ill  John  Gnrclner's  exfceedlngly  accurate 
plir.iH'.  ilinn  a  devastating  whlpsaw  for  both 
the  respontible  leader  and  the  poor  alike. 
It  Is  I  am  convinced,  tlile  most  impDrtant 
conirlbutliip  cau>e  of  the  racial  len.sions 
which  now  e.sl&t  in  Nev.-  York  and  the  other 
major  cities  of  the  United  States.  It  tells 
the  poor  th'.t  they  nnisit  continue  to  be 
patient,  that  other  pmblims  are  now  more 
important.  ' 

I  hiive  been  with  this  program  both  as  a 
Federal  :uid  City  omclal  tdt  almost  2'..  years, 
lielplng  to  raise  the  hopei  of  the  poor  con- 
sistent with  whit  I  aKAight  \v,iS  a  continu- 
Inj;  n;.tionr.l  resolve.  But]  I  personally  can- 
not 110' ■  lake  i)art  in  a  I  retreat.  I  can  no 
longer  tell  the  poor  thai  they  must  wait. 
Rather.  I  will  move  to  otfcer  arenas  where  I 
can  more  usefully  serve  Jcii  and  them. 

My  gratitude  to  you  islboundless  for  giv- 
ing me  this  cipportunlty  ^o  -serve  this  great 


city  and  all  Its  people  and 
support. 

With  worm  regards. 


for  vour  continued 


CJeorce  Nicolau. 


iVTERFERENCE   WITH   CIVIL 
RIGHTS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  cor.sideration 
of  the  bill  'H.R.  2516)  to  prescribe  pen- 
alties for  certain  acts  of  violence  or  in- 
timid.'xtioii,  and  lor  other  puiposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
questio!!  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
menl  offered  by 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quoi-um. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unansmuus  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  ba  rcEicinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
scud  to  the  desk  a  motion  for  cloture, 
and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

Th3  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
lion  ".-ill  be  stated. 

The  assistant  !egisla)tive  cleric  read  as 
follows : 


T 


We  the  undersigned  Senators,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  rule  XXII  of  the 
Sending  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move  to 
bring  to  a  close  the  debate  upon  the  pend- 
ing amendment  to  its  adoption  to  H.R.  2516, 
an  act  tD  prescribe  penalties  for  certain  acts 
of  \iolence  or  intimidation,  and  for  other 
pu-po£es. 

Mike  M.\NSFii:LD.  Everett  M.  Dikksfn, 
Jennings  HANDOtPH,  Thomas  H, 
KvcHEL,  Philip  A.  Hart.  Walter  P. 
MONDALE.  J.  K.  Javits.  George  D. 
.^IKEN.  John  Sherman  Cooper,  Har- 
rison Williams.  Edward  W.  Brooke, 
Clifford  P.  Case.  Joseph  S.  Clark, 
.Stephen  M.  Yovng.  Frank  E.  Moss, 
Edmund  3.  Muski«.  Edward  Kennedy, 
Gavlord  Nelson.  Eugene  J.  McCar- 
thy, Thomas  J.  McIntyre,  Mark  O. 
Hatfield.  Wayne  Morse.  Hiram  L. 
Pong.  Daniel  B.  Brewster.  Charles 
H.  Percy,  Joseph  D.  Tydings,  Daniel 

K.   INOUYE. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  motion  re- 
main at  the  desk  until  the  close  of  busi- 
ness today,  so  that  ether  Senators  who 
may  wish  to  do  so  may  liave  the  oppor- 
tunity to  affix  their  signatures. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
•jbiection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  this  week 
in  Washington  the  National  Executive 
Committee  of  llie  National  Council  of 
Jewish  Women  adopted  a  very  lortli- 
right  statement  in  .support  of  tlie  pend- 
ing civil  rights  legislation. 

I  would  nave  brought  this  matter  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  under  nny 
circumstances,  but  I  am  i^articularly 
pleased  to  do  so  today  because  Mrs. 
Leonard  H.  Weiner,  the  national  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Council  of  Jewish 
Wopien,  is,  I  am  proud  to  advise  my  fel- 
low Senators,  a  distinguished  citizen  of 
Michigan. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  of  the  National  Council  of 
Jewish  Women  adopted  tiiis  week  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.-ATEMtNr  ON  Civil  Rights  by  National 
Council  of  Jewish  Women.  Inc. 
The  NiUlonal  Council  of  Jewish  Women 
IS  grnilficd  by  the  breakthrough  in  the 
parliamentary  ":og-j.<m  in  the  Senate  and 
the  projpect  of  a  vote  on  a  meaningful  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1968.  "Hie  passage  of  legisla- 
tion prohibiting  dlfcrlmlnation  In  housing 
Is  of  crucial  importance  to  the  nation  and 
is  the  key  to  the  completion  of  the  ta.sk  of 
"cre.iilng  a  legal  framework  that  will  guar- 
antee equality  and  opportunity  to  all"  in 
the   words  of  President  Johnson. 

Open  occup-incy  housing  will  help  fulfill 
the  rising  hopes  and  expectations  of  Negro 
Americans  who  are  now  trapped  In  segre- 
ga-efl  and  impoverished  .ire.is.  Their  edu- 
cation and  employment  opportunities  are 
seriously  .-.ffected  by  their  inability  to  re- 
side in  "a  neighborhood  of  their  choice  and 
their  sense  of  dignity  is  greatly  impaired 
bv  the  exclusion  from  the  mainstream  of 
American  society. 

We  urge  all  members  of  the  Senate  to  vote 
for  cloture  and  for  a  meaningful  Civil  Rights 
Act  and  to  resist  all  efforts  to  delete  im- 
portant provisions  of  the  pending  bill. 

T.Ir.  HART.  I  think.  Mr.  President,  that 
the  voice  raised  in  support  of  civil  rights 
and  the  pending  legislation  by  the  na- 
tional council  is  one  which  we  could  also 
hear  from  a  vast  number  of  other  con- 
cerned men  and  women  in  this  country. 
Thev  will.  I  think,  be  glad  to  learn  that 
a'^ain  a  majority  of  the  Senate  has  dem- 
onstrated its  desire  that  we  adopt  effec- 
tive fair  housing  for  this  country  and 
effective  worker  protection.  Tlicy  will, 
I  ?m  sure,  continue  to  wonder  why  a  ma- 
iority  of  the  Senate,  at  a  tense  moment 
in  history,  remains  as  yet  unable  to  ex- 
press this  national  will.  I  hope  very 
much  that  such  opportunity  will  yet  be 
(Tiven  the  majority. 

Mr.  .3TENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  wo 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
that  there  are  concerned  people  in  the 
country.  North  and  South,  who  would 


find  it  extraordinarily  difficult  to  under- 
stand the  existing  situation.  I  think  that 
we  could  send  all  the  parliamentarians 
we  know  all  across  the  country  from  now 
until  Labor  Day  to  explain  the  matter 
and  the  public  would  not  yet  understand 
why  a  majority  of  the  Senate  is  unnble 
to  reflect  on  the  .statute  books  its  will. 


PAST  SUivIMONED  TO  SPEAK  ON 
ASIAN  COMMITMENT 

Mr.  MILiiRR.  Mr.  P-esident.  an  ar- 
ticle fiititled  'I'a./t  Sunnmned  To  Speak 
on  Asian  Corunitment. "  written  by 
Cro.«by  S.  Noyes.  was  publishtd  in 
ycsteiday's  Wrsinngton  Evening  Star. 

I  believe  that  the  items  referred  to  in 
M)-.  Noyes'  aiticle  are  highly  sigiilflcant. 
..specially  at  this  time  of  concern  and 
sliaip  debate  .iVer  our  policy  and  posi- 
tion ill  Soalii  Vietnam. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  coii.sent  that  the  ar- 
ticle to  which  I  liave  referred  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlic  article 
was  oidered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follow.s: 

Past   Si'.MMf)NED  To  Spf.mc  on   Asian 

CoMMITMtNT 

I  By  Crosby  S.  Noyes) 
How  liin"s    ;nd  people  change.  The  roar- 
ing debates  of  the  day  arouse  curiou.'?  echoes 
out  of  thr  p->.st. 

Consider,  for  instance,  the  following  state- 
in-jnt  on  the  events  that  took  place  in  the 
Gtilf  of  Tonkin: 

•  Tiie  Senator  relers  to  the  sensitiveness  of 
fne  North  Vi'etname.se.  What  about  the  fact 
that  the  North  Vietnamese  have  for  years 
been  :  ending  in  trained  personnel,  materiel. 
t^un.-^  ..nd  ammui.itiou  to  attack  tlielr  neigh- 
bor? Why  should  the  United  States  be  so 
careful  about  the  sensitivities  of  North  Viet- 
jiain? 

"Of  course  wp  were  there  for  the  purpose 
of  observation  of  what  went  on  in  that  area 
because  our  people  felt  it  necessary  as  a  part 
of  our  activities  in  protecting  .tnd  helping  to 
I)r*tect  South  Vietnam.  ...  It  has  been  as- 
serted on  the  floor,  and  elsewhere,  thr;t  the 
United  States  is  to  provocateur,  the  ag- 
gressor, and  that  we  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  ourselves.  I  do  not  oUbscribe  to  that 
view.  .  .  . 

"We  had  every  right  to  have  patrols  In  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  to  see  wh.it  was  going  on 
::nd  to  be  informed  about  anv  movements — 
the  usual  function  of  patrol  in  a  critical 
area.  .  .  .  For  my  part  I  do  not  :'pologize  at 
.11.  I  do  not  believe  they  (the  North  Viet- 
n'.mesei  are  in  any  position  to  question  our 
right  to  be  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin,  or  in  any 
position  to  qviestion  our  right  to  assist  South 
Vietnam,  however  irritating  it  may  be  to  Ho 
Chi  Minh.  .  .  . 

"Whenever  there  is  a  state  of  tension  such 
as  exists  between  us  :.nd  .South  Vietnam  on 
the  one  hind  ,'tnd  North  Vietii.im  on  the 
other,  I  think  it  is  traditional  that  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  :idversary  be  observed  as 
closely  .as  possible.  This  is  one  of  the  prlnci- 
p.'.l  sea  routes  for  the  supply  of  North  Viet- 
nim.  The  inform?.tlon  we  would  normally 
find  there  Is  important." 

So  spoke,  on  .'August  6,  1964.  .Senator  J. 
wnii.-.:n  Fulbright.  D-Aik. 
Or.  going  bnck  a  bit  further  in  time: 
"We  are  going  to  v.-in  in  Vietnam.  We  will 
remain  here  until  we  do.  ...  I  think  the 
American  people  understand  and  fully  sup- 
port this  struggle.  .Americans  have  great  af- 
fection for  t^e  people  of  South  Vietnam. 
I  think  the  United  St.ites  will  do  what  Is 
necessary  to  help  a  country  that  Is  trying 
to  repel  aggression  with  Its  own  blood,  tears 
and  sweat.  .  .  . 
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"ThU  Is  a  new  kind  of  wv.  but  war  It 
Is  m  a  very  real  sense  of  tbe  word.  It  Is 
war  fought  not  by  massive  divisions,  but 
secretly  by  terror,  assassination,  ambusb  and 
Infiltration.  Hanoi  may  deny  its  responsibil- 
ity, but  the  guilt  Is  clear.  In  a  flagrant 
violation  of  Its  signed  pledge  at  Geneva  In 
1954.  the  North  Vietnamese  regime  has 
launched  on  a  course  to  destroy  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam.  .  . . 

"The  American  people  wlU  see  Vietnam 
through  these  times  of  trouble  to  a  period 
when  the  Vietnamese  people  will  And  a  long- 
sought  opportunity  to  develop  their  country 
In  peace,  dignity  and  freedom." 

The  author  of  this  stirring  proml.se.  made 
February  19,  1962— Sen.  Robert  P.  Kennedy, 
D-N.Y  ,  then  attorney  general. 

Or  finally,  to  go  back  to  Olympus  It- 
self: 

"It  has  fallen  to  America's  lot  to  or- 
ganize and  le.id  th.it  portion  of  the  world 
which  adiieres  to  the  principle  of  consent 
In  the  ordering  of  human  atlalrs.  It  1.?  an 
assignment  we  undertook  not  by  choice  but 
by   necessity   and   without   prior  experience. 

"The  burden  Is  without  historical  parallel 
and  so  Is  the  danger  and  so  Is  our  response. 
The  first  phase  Is  eiuitng.  The  outward 
thrust,  of  ii8iiicsslo:<  In  Europe  has  been  ar- 
rested, nov/ ,  »f  saall  have  to  address  our- 
selves tJ  Asia,  to  perpetual  siege  and  to  the 
unending  task.^  of  greatness. 

For  the  qi:est  for  peace  is  not  a  day's  or 
a  decades  work;  for  ua  It  may  be  everlast- 
ing." 

These  words,  which  deserve  to  be  pasted 
in  the  h.it  of  every  politician  who  presumes 
to  bpeak  In  tlie  name  of  the  United  States 
today,  were  spoken  at  Harvard  In  1954  by 
Adlui  Stevenson. 

Indeed,  how  limes  and  people  change.  And 
so,  apparently,  does  the  truth  which,  as  our 
latter-day  poUticiatts  like  to  remind  us, 
"maked  us  free." 


INTERFERENCE   WITH   CIVIL 
RIGHTS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iH.R.  2516)  to  prescribe  pen- 
alties for  certain  acts  of  violence  or  in- 
timidation, and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  very 
much  regretted  having  to  vote  against 
the  end  of  debate  on  the  pending  civil 
rights  measure.  As  I  said  last  Monday.  I 
was  hopeful  that  a  reasonable  compro- 
mise could  be  worked  out  so  that  cloture 
could  be  Invoked  and  a  step  forward  In 
the  cause  of  civil  rights  would  be  made. 
During  the  days  since  that  time  I  have 
done  all  I  could  to  confer  with  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  basic  bill  and  the  Mon- 
dale-Brooke  amendment  and  obtain  the 
incorporation  of  amendments  which 
would  bring  about  a  package  that  would 
represent  a  sound,  workable,  and  consti- 
tutional measure.  The  Dirksen  proposal 
has  not.  in  my  judgment,  met  this  test. 
If  it  had  used  the  approaches  I  suggested, 
or  something  similar  to  them,  I  could 
have  voted  for  cloture.  But  where,  I  ask. 
do  the  proponents  find  a  constitutional 
basis  for  saying  to  an  owner  of  a  four- 
unit  home  that  he  can  discriminate,  but 
the  owner  of  a  five-unit  home  cannot? 
Where  do  they  find  a  constitutional  basis 
for  saying  to  a  homeowner  that  he  can- 
not put  a  sign  In  his  front  yard  reading 
'White  Power  Sale"  or  "Black  Power 
Sale" — obnoxious  as  such  signs  are  to  me. 
personally?  The  Constitution  does  not 
cover  everything — although  I  know  there 
are  some  sincere  individuals  who  think  It 
does. 

We  can  still  make  a  great  step  forward 


In  the  cause  of  civil  rights.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, but  it  Is  going  to  require  a  greater 
willingness  to  compromise  than  has  t>een 
demonstrated  so  far. 

If  a  motion  to  lay  aside  the  pending 
matter  Is  made.  It  is  my  intention  to 
vote  "No"  and  to  continue  to  work  with 
all  Interested  parties  so  that  an  agreed- 
upon  measure — one  agreed  upon  so  that 
cloture  can  be  Invoked — will  be  pre- 
sented. 

ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
SATURDAY  TO  MONDAY  AT 
11   A.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  tomorrow,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  11  o'clock 
Monday  morning  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Pacific   Islands;    to   the   Committee  on   In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  NELSON : 
S.  3074.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chun  Leung 
Yeung;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


UMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANS.\CTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre.iident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  tlio  conclu- 
sion of  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [  Mr. 
ErvinI,  statements  in  relation  to  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr,  Prssident,  I  would  like 
to  have  my  comments  be  In  the  morning 
hour. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  a^ik 
unanimous  consent  that  the  peiiod  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  business  go 
Into  effect  now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  «s  follows: 
By  Mr.  EIXENDER  (by  request)  : 

S.  3067.  A  bin  to  amend  t^e  Consolidated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended,  to  finance  the  establishment  of 
grazing  associations  without  a  shift  In  land 
use.  to  provide  a  supplemental  source  of 
credit  to  cooperatives  serving  rural  i>eopIe,  to 
authorize  Insured  operating  loans  to  low- 
Income  small  farmers,  to  extend  the  cut-ofT 
date  for  completion  of  comprehensive  water 
and  sewer  plans,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  3068.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964.  as  amended;  and 

S.  3069  A  bill  to  extend  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

By   Mr.    BURDICK    (for    himself,    Mr. 
&trrcAi.r.  and  Mr.  Moss)  : 

S.  3070.  A  bin  to  extend  the  provisions  of 
the  Small  Business  Act  to  the  Triist  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

S.  3071.  A  bill  to  amend  the  tariff  schedules 
of  the  United  States  to  accord  to  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  the  same 
tariff  treatment  as  Is  provided  for  Insular 
possessions  of  the  United  States:  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  3072.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
Ouam,  and  for  other  purposes."  approved 
November  4.  1963;  and 

S.  3073.  A  bin  to  promote  the  economic 
development  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILLS 
AND  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  Piesldent.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  TMr.  AllottI  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill  <S.  2862)  to  enable 
potato  growers  to  finance  a  nationaUy 
coordinated  research  and  promotion  pr<i- 
gram  to  improve  their  competitive  posi- 
tion and  expand  their  markets  for  po- 
tatoes by  increasing  consumer  accept- 
ance of  such  potatoes  and  potato  prod- 
ucts and  by  improving  the  quaiily  of  p  j- 
tatoes  and  potato  products  that  are 
made  available  to  the  consumer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wit/.aut 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

.Mr.  BYRD  of  We.st  Vir??inia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  I  Mr,  Clark],  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  its  next  printuiM. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  ivcr.i  New  Yorii 
[Mr.  JavitsI  be  added  as  a  lo.siwnsor  cl 
the  bill  IS.  2930 >  for  the  relief  of  refu- 
gees from  Sicily.  Italy,  and  for  ather 
purpo.ses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  ficin  Ore- 
gon (Mr.  HATFiEtD],  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  at  its  next  printing,  tlif 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  D.ikota 
[Mr.  YouN3l  be  added  as  a  ccsponsor  ot 
the  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Re.';. 
63  >  relating  to  the  extension  of  the 
ground  war  In  Vietnam. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Utah  TMr.  Bennett]  and  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Hansen]  be  added 
as  cosponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  2964)  to 
amend  title  23,  United  States  Code,  in 
regard  to  the  obligation  of  Federal -aid 
highway  funds  apportioned  to  the 
States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  PRINTING  OF 
ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OF  SENATE 
HEARINGS  ON  THE  ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF  A  COMMISSION  ON 
BALANCED  ECONOMIC  DEVELOP- 
MENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  64) :  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration: 
S.  Con.  Res.  64 

Reaolvtd  by  the  Senate  (the  House  ot 
Representatives  concurring) ,  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  one  thousand 
additional  copies  of  its  hearings  of  the  Nine- 
tieth Congress,  first  session,  on  S.J.  Res.  64,  to 
establish  a  Commission  on  Balanced  Eco- 
nomic Development,  and  S.  1602,  to  create 
a  Northwest  Regional  Services  Corporation. 
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PENALTIES  FOR  CERTAIN  ACTS  OP 
VIOLENCE     OR     INTIMIDATION — 

AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT   NO.    886 

Mr.  MILLER  submitted  amendments, 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
iNo.  554)  proposed  by  Mr.  Dirksen  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  2516)  to  prescribe  penal- 
ties for  certain  acts  ot  violence  or  Intim- 
idation, and  for  other  purposes,  which 
were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to 
be  iMinted. 

See  reference  to  the  above  amend- 
ment when  submitted  by  Mr.  Miller, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
inu.) 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.     S8T     AND     588 

Mr,  DIRKSEN  submitted  two  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  (No.  554  >  proposed  by  him  to 
House  bill  2516,  supila,  which  were  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

See  reference  to  the  above  amend- 
ments when  submitted  by  Mr.  Dirksen, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
in;,'.' 

AMENDMENT    NO.    589 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
tu  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
5ub.stitute  (No.  554)  proposed  by  Mr. 
DinKSEN  to  House  bill  2516.  supra,  which 
was  ordered  to  be  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

See  reference  to  the  above  amend- 
ment when  submitted  by  Mr.  Lausche, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing,'. ) 

AMENDMENT    NO.    SBO 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  submitted 
an  amendment.  Intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him,  to  the  amendment  in  the  nat'"e 
01  a  substitute  <No.  554)  proposec  jy 
Mr.  Dirksen  to  House  bill  2516,  supra, 
which  was  ordered  to  He  on  the  table 
and  to  be  printed. 

See  reference  to  the  above  amend- 
ment when  submitted  by  Mr.  Byrd  of 
West  Virginia,  which  appears  under  a 
separate  heading.) 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


AMERICANS  UNDERSTAND  THE 
LEGISLATIVE  DELAY  ON  CIVIL 
RIGHTS  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
very  high  conception  of  the  intelligence 
of  the  American  people.  And  I  would  like 
to  say  to  my  good  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Michigan,  that  I  believe  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  intelligent  enough  to 
know  that  the  reason  the  majority  of 
the  Senate  cannot  vote  Its  will  at  this 
particular  moment  is  that  the  good  and 
wise  men  who  established  the  rules  of 
the  Senate  saw  fit  to  establish  a  rule 
which  would  protect  the  American  peo- 
ple from  the  tyranny  of  the  majority. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and  Monop- 
oly of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  ab.sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong  in  the  chair).  The  eleili  will  call 
the  roll, 

Tlie  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  r,o  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  qucrnm. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


A  WORKING  MODEL  FOR  PEACE 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  a  new 
prospect  for  peace  may  just  possibly  be 
emerging  in  the  Near  East  following  the 
consultations  of  the  Swedish  diplomat 
Gunnar  Jarring.  At  any  rate,  I  hope  so. 
No  American,  indeed,  no  human  being 
anywhere  in  this  world  can  fail  to  appre- 
ciate what  a  profound  gain  for  v/orld  sta- 
bility a  successful  settlement  to  the  long- 
burning  Arab-Israel  conflict  would  bring. 

The  pattern  of  peace  must  be  woven 
strand  by  strand  from  the  meager 
threads  available  to  us  in  this  era  of 
recurring  warfare.  In  my  view,  a  settle- 
ment in  the  eastern  Mediterranean 
could  provide  a  necessary  impetus  to  set- 
tlement of  differences  throughout  the 
world — and  most  hopefully,  particularly, 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  in  a  series  of 
earlier  statements,  the  world  has,  in  the 
Near  East,  the  experience,  the  common 
interest  and,  may  I  add,  the  accom- 
plished resolution  of  some  of  the  Issues 
as  a  result  of  last  June's  conflict  that 
provide  real  prospects  for  settlement. 
This  Is  what  we  hope  to  .see  but  caimot 
seem  to  find  in  Vietnam. 

Last  Sunday,  I  was  honored  to  address 
the  60th  annual  Order  Day  dinner  of 
B'nai  Zlon  In  New  York  City.  My  theme 


was  "Peace  Now  In  the  Holy  Land."  I 
firmly  believe  that  theme  is  possible  of 
accomplishment  if  we  but  put  our  minds 
to  it.  The  devices  of  peace  are,  regret- 
tably not  so  well  known  to  mankind  as 
are  the  implements  of  warfare  and  de- 
stiniction.  The  course  of  history,  alas, 
confirms  this  unhappy  fact.  But  there 
is  no  reason  why  it  must  always  be. 

I  have  propo.sed  in  these  remarks  a 
system  of  defensible  frontieis  between 
Israel  and  the  Arab  States.  These  mili- 
tary borders  would  be  separated  by  de- 
militarized zones,  competed  of  some 
lands  returned  to  Arab  control,  such  as 
Sinai  and  the  west  bank  of  the  Jordan. 

Today  I  want  to  add  a  frenh  sugges- 
tion. I  have  earlier  i^roposed  that  a  sys- 
tem of  "spy  in  the  sky''  waining  satellites 
be  inaugurated  uiidor  United  Nations 
control  to  ku.^u!  aMnui.-^t  rmr-.-od  out- 
breaks of  conflict.  The  atmo.-pherc  and 
the  open  .space;,  of  the  lands  of  the  east- 
ern Mediterranean  render  mass  military 
movements  easily  visible  from  the  .sky. 
Advance  warnin*;  of  military  movements 
would  uivc  a  clear  :>rlvantaKe  to  those 
nations  dedicated  to  keeping  (he  peace, 
or  to  any  international  peacekeeping 
force  which  mif^ht  b?  established  for  that 
purpose. 

The  American  aero.space  industry  is 
fully  cai-'ablc  with  technology  now  avail- 
able to  develop  the  kind  of  mechanism 
which  I  envispge.  I  be'ieve  it  v.nuld  re- 
spond creatively  to  the  challen.r;e. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  has  come  for 
us  to  thmk  imaginatively  about  peace 
and  iiow  best  to  set  about  to  achieve  it. 
We  have  v.  genuine  opportunity  to  reach 
a  settlement  in  the  Near  Ea.'-t  if  we  but 
put  our  minds  to  the  task.  The  combi- 
nation of  cttmilitarized  zones  to^'ether 
with  observation  satellites  could  con- 
tribute to  conclU(Jint4  the  cycle  of  inter- 
national violence  which  has  scarred  and 
bloodied  the  Holy  Land  now  three  limes 
in  the  past  two  decades. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  a  par- 
tial text  of  my  remarks  to  the  B'nai  Zlon 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Twenty  years  ago,  the  dream  and  the  vision 
Of  centuries  became  at  long  last  a  reality. 
The  State  of  Israel  was  re-established  In  this 
planet's  ancient  crossroads.  Prophecy  was 
fulfilled.  What  the  founders  of  your  orga- 
nization, Bnal  Zlon,  envisaged  In  the  be- 
ginning, as  now,  Indeed,  come  to  pass.  The 
re-creation  of  this  ancient  state  formed  the 
capstone  of  the  aspirations  found  In  our 
Judeo-Chrlstlan  culture.  The  words  of 
Zephanlah  came  crashing  through  the  cen- 
turies : 

"At  that  time  will  I  bring  you  again,  even 
m  the  time  that  I  gather  you :  for  I  will  make 
you  a  name  and  a  praise  among  all  people  of 
the  earth." 

The  future,  safety,  and  prosperity  of  the 
State  of  Israel,  and  the  establishment  of 
peace  and  fraternity  In  the  land  where  faith 
flowered  and  where  miracles  were  wrought, 
are  vital  to  all  Western  Civilization  and,  con- 
sequently, to  the  entire  world. 

Much  of  recorded  time  has  been  Indelibly 
marked  by  the  courageous  struggle  of  the 
peoples  of  Israel.  In  this  context,  the  very 
establishment  of  a  national  Jewish  state 
ought  to  be  heralded  as  an  augury  of  peace — 
despite  recurrent  bloody  conflicts  which  have 
plagued  the  Near  East  in  the  past  twenty 
years.  If  there  Is  to  be  any  meaningful  peace 
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in  this  war-weary  globe,  peace  In  these  an- 
cient lands  must  be  made  a  part  of  it.  For 
IX  they  were  suddenly  to  erupt  again  In 
flames  and  destruction,  the  whole  family  of 
mm  could  be  pushed  toward  aa  obliterating 
Inferno. 

The  American  people  believe  In  pe.ice.  That 
is  the  theme  I  wish  to  lay  before  you  this 
evening.  Our  unerring  objective  must  be 
peace  now  In  the  Holy  Land.  The  future  can 
offer  no  better  prospect  than  we  have  today. 
To  the  contrary,  the  risks  of  disaster.  If  the 
world  -were  now  to  fal  to  achieve  a  tasting 
settlement,  are  completely  unacceptable.  In 
the  p.ist  twenty  years,  tliere  have  been  three 
w.trs  for  the  5afety  and  survival  of  Israel. 
The  everts  of  last  June  have  changed  the 
map.  Th»y  have  presented  another  chance 
for  genuine  peace.  It  could  be  the  last.  We 
caiii.ct  loce  till*  opportunity. 

The  cycle  of  struggle  of  the  people  of  Zlon 
Is  reaching  a  climax.  Neither  Israel  nor  the 
Arab  nations  can  afford  to  countenance  a  war 
every  decade.  The  time,  as  I  say.  could  come 
v.hen  a  w.denlng  scope  of  conflict  would 
engulf,  not  merely  the  Near  East,  but  the 
rest  of  the  world.  The  ominous  Incursion  of 
the  So'let  fleet  into  the  Mediterranean  warns 
that  the  ice  flows  of  the  Cold  War  could  soon 
reach  her  »i»ores.  where  already  large  quan- 
tltiea-of  watinaterlal  have  been  assigned  to 
Nasser  s  Egypt  and  ."ome  of  her  allies. 

As  time  goes  on  the  task  of  aciiievliig  a 
durable  peace  will  grow  more  difficult,  and 
not  merely  because  the  Near  East  could  be- 
come a  Cold  War  battlefleld.  There  are  evi- 
dent and  dynamic  forces  at  work  making 
change  inevitable,  and  vastly  raising  the 
strikes. 

The  prospect  of  yet  another  round  of  hos- 
tilities across  the  deserts  of  Slnal  or  the 
basalt  plain  of  Southern  Syria  must  be  real- 
istically faced.  In  the  not  too  distant  future, 
the  technical  sophistication  of  weapons  held 
by  both  sides  will  spiral  spectacularly.  Nasser 
has  openly  boasted  of  his  capacity  to  build 
missiles.  Surely,  the  advanced  capabilities 
of  Israel  will  anticipate  the  Egyptian  boast. 
And  If  there  Is  any  doubt  on  this  score,  let 
the  world  be  well  aware  that  America  cannot 
and  win  not  leave  Israel  unprotected  in  her 
hour  of  need. 

The  mere  possession  of  powerful  weapons 
Is  no  key  to  permanent  security.  The  advan- 
tages possessed  by  one  side  can  be  quickly 
overcome  by  the  other.  Know-how  can  be  im- 
ported in  a  modern  weapons  package — or 
supplied  by  a  friendly  technician,  perhaps 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  He  can  set  up  a  mis- 
sile, aim  It  and  keep  It  In  ready  wcr.cUig  con- 
dition. When  he  Is  ready  to  move  on.  Ivan 
merely  leaves  behind  a  piece  of  pai>er  that 
says.  'Ahmet,  press  button  A.  And.  Ahmet, 
If  vou  miss  that  one.  try  stand-by  button 
B.-" 

President  Elsenhower  cnce  said:  "Arms 
alone  can  give  the  world  no  permanent  peace, 
no  confident  security.  .  .  .  They  are  only  a 
costly  losurance.  They  cannot  add  to  human 
progress." 

It  la  the  paradox  of  our  age  that  armament 
as  the  key  to  power,  by  virtue  of  Its  very 
destructlveness.  is  becoming  passe.  The  world 
may  come  to  a  stalemate  by  balance  of  ter- 
r<.T  '['J  rational  men  and  women  this  course 
of  events  has  long  been  clear.  The  alternative 
to  millt-.iry  action  is  obviously  political  and 
diplomatic  solution.  The  latter  should  al- 
ways take  precedence.  But  In  the  bitterness 
ff  conillct.  rational  option  Is  often  obscured 
by  einotlcn. 

Colonel  Nassers  book.  The  Philosophy  of 
the  Revoluf  ><t,  betrays  the  rcle  which  envy. 
Frlmltlve  aiuinus.  and  military  bravado  have 
played  In  the  minds  cf  Arab  leaders.  Small 
wonder  that  the  path  to  reason  has  been 
so  tortuous.  In  the  Arab  mind,  as  In  those  of 
poor  peoples  ever:- where.  Is  a  plaintive  yearn- 
ing to  be  part  of  the  Twentieth  Century.  This 
drive  is  called  by  some  people,  '•revolution- 
ism "  They  see  It  In  the  reciirrent  self- 
destractlvenes*  of  nations  like  Syria.  They 


see  it  also  In  the  passion  for  conflict  that 
has  forced  Arab  leaders  to  allow  a  frightening 
level  of  citizen  armament  they  cannot  con- 
trol, and  which,  in  truth,  they  ought  greatly 
to  fear  themrelves. 

The  problem  for  Arab  slates  is  to  get 
over  the  "conrlict  psychosis"  and  recognize 
their  real  needs.  Five  years  ago  I  said.  The 
Ar.ib  struggle  for  dignity  does  not  have  to 
end  In  war  with  Israel  and  the  hegemony  of 
President  Nasser.  It  could  end  in  integrity 
for  Israel,  for  every  Arab  state  and  peace  in 
the  Middle  East."  1  belie\e  this  Is  as  correct 
in  1^*68  aa  It  was  when  I  llr^t  said  it. 

Na.s«er.  on  the  one  hand,  and  Communism, 
on  the  other,  have  tried  to  present  the  Arabs 
With  total  political  and  economic  models  for 
development  by  which,  allegedly,  they  can 
escape  the  .-itrangleliold  of  the  12th  Century. 
At  least  that  is  the  pretext.  They  have  met 
with  some  popular  support,  not  because  the 
cures  they  offer  have  been  effective,  but 
simply  because  they  address  a  real  malady. 
The  peoples  of  the  Near  East  are  looking 
for  a  model  to  follow,  and  that,  in  it.self. 
presents  a  deadly  serious  problem.  It  means 
dissatisfaction  wUh  the  status  quo  within 
the  Arab  world.  It  provides  fuel  for  ex- 
plosive change.  So  far  Utile  progress  has  been 
made  In  defusing  It. 

American  assistance  In  the  decade  since 
the  Elsenhower  Doctrine  has  been  extremely 
important  to  nations  like  Lebanon  and 
Jordan.  To  a  large  extent,  we  can  thank 
the  American  economic  effort  In  these  coun- 
tries for  keeping  Israel  from  encirclement 
oy  militant  Arab  socialism  on  the  Nasser 
model,  or  even  worse,  on  the  Maoist  Syrian 
one.  It  has  left  at  least  some  hope  for  Arab 
development  In   freedom. 

We  all  know  that  In  the  Near  East,  there 
are  successful  examples  of  self-starting 
growth.  The  Turkish  regeneration  Initiated 
oy  Kemal  Aiaturk.  one  of  the  great  national 
leaders  of  the  Twentieth  Centur>-.  trans- 
formed a  bloated  "Sick  Man  of  Europe"  Into 
a  vital  nation,  prosperous,  growing  and  free. 
The  example  of  Israel  herself,  and  the 
unflinching  national  determination  of  the 
people  of  Zlon  to  live  In  peace,  security  and 
freedom  and  to  progress  In  wisdom  and 
abundance  Is,  of  course,  a  shining  ray  of 
light.  Others  see  it  clearly.  The  success  of 
the  Israeli  assistance  programs  In  Africa  Is 
proverbial,  so  much  20  that  Moscow's  Isvestia 
has  called  Israel's  aid  program  the  "Trojan 
Horse"  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orga- 
nization in  Africa — high  praise  from  the 
competition. 

Recently  a  prominent  otnclal  In  Ghana  put 
:i  more  effectively.  He  said,  "Russia  and 
America  are  tackling  giant  problems  with 
unlimited  resources  and  unlimited  man- 
power. But  you  (Israel)  have  had  to  solve 
problems  with  little  manpower,  little  money 
and  no  other  resources.  This  is  the  language 
we  can  understand." 

The  Idea  of  making  the  desert  bloom  by 
dint  of  the  creative  energy  of  a  determined 
nation  has  inspired  the  entire  world.  As  a 
Callfornlan  long  dedicated  to  the  solution  of 
the  Immense  water  problems  of  my  state. 
I  feel  a  keen  sense  of  drama  In  tlie  people  of 
Israel  bringing  to  reality  the  biblical  vision 
of  the  Land  of  Milk  and  Honey. 

The  possibilities  of  expanded  reclamation 
works  to  bring  water  to  Israel  and  to  some  of 
the  parched  lands  of  the  Fertile  Crescent 
have  been  waiting  decades  for  exploitation. 
Last  year  the  Senate  passed  a  resolution,  of 
which  I  was  a  co-auihor.  ur^in^  the  adop- 
tion rf  the  Elsenhower-Strauss  plan  for  de- 
velopment of  water  resources  through  nu- 
clear energy.  This  Is  an  Idea  whose  time  has 
come.  Presh  water  from  the  sea  would  create 
thousands  of  Jobs  for  Israelis  and  Arabs,  and 
especially  for  Arab  refugees.  It  would  provide 
a  solid  basis  for  cooperation  between  the 
governments  of  the  Near  East,  and  common 
ground  tor  lasting  cooperation. 

How  tragic  that  the  great  boon  of  that 
kind   of   united   effort   has   not   long  since 


been  applied  to  all  of  the  antique  lands  of 
early  civilization.  Reason  dictates  that  the 
mutual  interest  of  the  peoples  of  the  Near 
East  win  ultimately  be  the  determinant 
force  In  bringing  them  together  for  peace 
and  mutual  benefit. 

Israel  has  much  to  offer  the  Arabs.  Not  long 
ago  It  was  the  claim  of  Tel  Aviv  that  it  had 
more  doctors  per  capita  than  any  other  city 
on  earth.  Certainly,  neither  Cairo,  nor  Jedda 
can  make  a  rival  claim.  The  Arab  need  for 
modern  knowledge  Is  srcat.  Nowhere  can  it 
be  tilled  better  than  by  the  people  whose 
hoHiage  to  wiidom  is  second  to  none. 

The  greatest  plague  of  the  Eastern  Medi- 
terranean today  is  the  continuing,  and  pi?r- 
haps  growing,  divisions  among  peoples  who 
have  much  to  i^in  by  helping  each  other. 
These  divisions  are  not  simply  described  by 
the  1948  Armistice  line.  Among  the  Arab 
states  themselves  arc  deep  rifts.  The  wave 
of  extreme  nationalism  has  ovfrwhelr.ipd 
more  rational  men  and  women  who  might 
long  ago  have  chosen  the  peaceful  road.  Con- 
tinned  terror  raids  across  the  Jordan  are  the 
work  of  extremists  who  serve  no  cause  but 
that  of  chaos  and  destruction.  They  serve 
no  useful  Arab  purpose.  They  are  the  work 
of  those  who  seek  a  vested  interest  in  pro- 
tracted w.ir  against  Israel,  keeping  alive  tlie 
flnmes  of  enmity  that  render  calm  delibera- 
tion and  progress  for  peace  Impossible. 

Of  ."11  the  divisions  of  the  ancient  world 
none  has  been  more  tragic  than  the  separa- 
tion of  Jerusalem.  In  1966.  with  my  wife.  I 
wandered  through  the  teeming,  timeless 
streets  of  the  Old  City.  No  American  with 
any  sense  of  history  at  all  can  escape  the 
overwhelming  sense  of  human  struggle  and 
of  hope  which  remains  etched  in  those  an- 
cient stones. 

Jerusalem  was  divided  then.  It  Is  not  di- 
vided today,  and  must  never  be  divided  ag.'.ln. 
It  must  remain  one  city — as  the  capital  cf 
Israel,  as  a  living  and  Joyous  center  for  the 
celebration  of  harmony  In  the  Western  world. 
We  all  have  a  stake  In  that  cause. 

As  a  member  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
I  strongly  believe  that  the  continued  unity 
of  Jerusalem,  both  as  capital  and  as  a  world 
religious  center  must  be  a  cardinal  objective 
of  our  foreign  policy  In  the  Near  East.  Unity. 
Indeed,  must  be  the  touchstone  of  our  efforts. 
On  June  5,  1967.  I  was  the  first  member  of 
the  Senate.  In  tho.se  early  anxious  hours  of 
conflict,  to  lay  before  the  Chamber  the  awe- 
some problem  of  polarization  In  the  Neiir 
East,  which  the  Soviet  Union's  unrelenting 
support  of  the  Arab  cause  had  posed.  That 
remains,  my  fellow  citizens,  a  basic  concern 
for  America,  and  for  those  who  yearn  fcr 
peace. 

There  Is  a  none  too  subtle  threat  In  the 
Soviet  proposition— "You  take  Israel,  well 
take  the  Arabs  and  may  the  toughest  win." 
I  have  no  doubts  about  ihe  outcome  of  such 
a  strtiggle.  nor  do  I  have  any  question  about 
,  our  firm  commitment  to  Israel.  The  response 
*  of  the  American  public  to  last  summer^  con- 
flict was  clear.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  believed  In  her  cause.  In  my  opinion, 
the  Adnilnlitratlon  has  erred  In  trying  to 
conceal  this  point  from  Arab  nations,  friendly 
or  otherwise.  We  have  permitted  the  so-called 
Palestine  problem  to  move  us.  rather  than 
striking  the  one  firm  position  In  which  t^-c 
people  of  the  United  States  believe.  This  has 
been  no  service  to  our  diplomacy,  to  Israel, 
or  e.en  to  our  few  remaining  Arab  friends. 
We  l-.ave.  by  cur  unwillingness,  or  our  hesi- 
tation, to  proclaim  our  rtand.  given  unwit- 
ting cause  to  continued  Arab  emotionalism 
and  hostility 

Hont.^t  policy  Is  the  best  policy.  Rational 
Arabs  must  come  to  see  thut  another  conf.lct 
In  the  Near  East  could  be  all  consuming.  The 
Administration  must  take  the  Initiative  to 
make  this  clear. 

In  avoiding  collision,  much  depends  on  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  must  have  no  Illusions 
about  her  eagerness  to  dominate  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean    Russians,  far  before  the  Cri- 
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mean  War,  had  a  consuming  Interest  in  this 
area  Lately,  Moscow  has  done  Its  best  to  take 
advantage  of  Arab  hostility  toward  our  Israeli 
commitment. 

In  the  long  run.  the  Soviet  Union  has  much 
to  gain  from  peace  in  this  area.  She  suffers 
as  much  as  anyone  from  blockage  of  the  Suez 
Canal.  Her  desire  for  broader  markets  cannot 
benefit  from  continued  fighting  and  broken 
communication.  Surely,  there  must  be  some 
In  the  Soviet  leadership  who  understand  the 
risks  of  a  global  conflict  touched  off  by  the 
very  Soviet  arms  given  to  Syria  and  Egypt. 

A  good  deal  depends  on  Soviet  behavior. 
A  good  deal  more  depends  on  the  imagination 
of  the  United  States.  Israel,  and  our  few  re- 
maining Arab  friends  in  pursuing  a  vigorous 
policy  toward  final  settlement.  The  picture 
Is  hopeful,  if  all  sides  summon  the  courage 
to  see  the  realities  of  their  common  Interest 
and  to  act  on  them. 

Hopes  for  peace  depend  on  the  future 
course  of  negotiations.  Nothing  will  be  gained 
by  continued  Arab  Insistence  on  keeping 
Israel  at  a  diplomatic  arms  length.  In  some 
form,  there  must  be  talks  between  the  pro- 
tagonists. The  United  States  has  an  impor- 
tant stake  in  their  success,  and  surely  they 
do  not  pose  an  Impoeslble  dilemma. 

My  view  is  that  the  question  of  any  move- 
ment of  Israeli  forces  from  present  positions 
turns  on  the  declaration  by  all  belligerents 
ending  the  state  of  war,  and  on  agreement 
for  demilitarization  of  Binal  and  other  lands 
returned  to  Arab  control.  As  for  Syria,  if  she 
continues  to  ignore  all  reasonable  approaches 
to  peace,  let  it  be  her  fate  to  live  with  the 
status  quo.  Syria  must  pay  the  penalty  for 
her  indifference  to  the  cause  of  peace. 

Israel  must  have  defensible  frontiers.  The 
Armistice  line  of  1948  provides  no  point  of 
return  for  purposes  of  negotiation.  The  es- 
tablishment of  demilitarized  buffer  areas 
should  reduce.  If  not  curtail,  terror  raids. 
Behind  these  areas  the  Israeli  Defense  Forces 
and  the  Arab  armies  as  well,  must  have  mili- 
tary frontiers  that  can  be  efficiently  defended. 
The  old  Armistice  line  Was  Just  the  opposite. 
Ito  very  zigs  and  zags  were  salients  inviting 
hostilities. 

Nothing  will  be  servied  by  delay.  The  in- 
evitable balance  of  weapons  means  that  nei- 
ther side  can  gain  by  further  resort  to  mili- 
tary force.  The  productive  ability  of  Israel  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  resolve  of  the  Arab 
peoples  to  be  part  of  the  modern  world  on  the 
other,  provide  a  forcing  bed  for  peace  and 
common  developments. 

Time  may  not  be  on  the  side  of  the  peace- 
maker, but  reason  is. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  FEDERAL  CITY  COLLEGE 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  recep- 
lion  of  the  Federal  City  College  by  stu- 
dents, citizens,  the  Mayor  and  City 
Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia  is 
very  gratifying  and  heartening  to  me.  I 
am  informed  that  presently  there  are 
over  6.000  applications  received  by  the 
college,  far  surpassing  the  anticipated 
en'  o'.Iment.  This  enthusiastic  response  to 
higher  education  supports  what  many  of 
us  have  been  saying  for  years,  that  there 
was  and  is  a  serious  need  and  desire  for 


a  public  liberal  arts  and  science  college 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  record  shows  I  have  urged  for  a 
dozen  years  that  we  meet  this  need.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  need  we  must 
meet  if  we  are  going  to  face  up  to  a  very 
serious  problem  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia in  regard  to  the  lack  of  educational 
opportunity  for  young  men  and  women 
in  the  so-called  low-income  bracket 
within  the  city. 

I  strongly  support  President  Farner 
and  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  in 
its  "open  door"  policy  of  admitting  high 
school  graduates  and  other  qualified 
citizens  to  the  college.  I  wish  to  highly 
praise  the  administration  and  the  Board 
for  designing  a  broad  curriculum  to  meet 
the  educational  needs  of  students.  The 
philosophy  of  allowing  students  and  citi- 
zens to  achieve  through  higher  educa- 
tion their  own  self -achievement,  to  im- 
prove their  opportunities  in  the  field  of 
employment,  and  to  contribute  more 
fully  as  citizens  of  the  city  and  country 
needs  to  be  supported. 

I  can  appreciate  fully  the  dilemma 
facing  the  administration  and  the  board 
of  the  Federal  City  College  when  at- 
tempting to  honor  the  "open  door"  policy 
with  its  budget  insufficient  to  staff  and 
accommodate  6,000  students.  I  am  dis- 
appointed that  the  college  officials  say 
that  at  this  time  they  must  limit  enroll- 
ment to  2,400  students.  I  want  to  urge 
the  college  to  enroll  as  many  full-  and 
part-time  qualified  students  seeking  en- 
trance into  the  college  as  possible. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  believe  that  with 
.some  extra  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Board  of  Higher  Education,  the  adminis- 
tration, Congress,  and  the  community 
that  some  extra  facilities  and  additional 
staff  could  be  obtained  so  that  at  least 
3,000  full-  and  part-time  students  can 
begin  their  college  education  this  fall.  I 
strongly  urge  the  Board  of  Higher  Edu- 
cation to  see  if  it  can,  with  extra  effort, 
obtain  the  necessary  facilities  and  staff 
to  accommodate  at  least  3,000  students. 
To  do  this,  I  would  seek  the  necessary 
additional  funds  for  it  is  essential  that 
the  quality  of  academic  instruction, 
library,  and  facilities  not  be  diluted  to 
meet  the  increased  enrcUment. 

Mr.  President,  with  over  6,000  appli- 
cants having  already  applied.  I  do  not 
think  v^'e  can  justify  supporting  facilities 
so  limited  that  not  more  than  2.400  stu- 
dents can  be  accommodated.  We  have  a 
very  .';erious  problem  in  this  District.  Do 
not  forget.  Mr.  President,  these  young 
men  and  women  do  not  live  in  States 
where  there  are  available  not  only  one 
but  several  public  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  including  technical  institutes. 
And  do  not  forget,  as  I  have  been  heard 
tD  ."^ny  so  many  times,  with  our  900,000 
inhabitants  in  this  District,  that  is  more 
people  than  live  in  each  of  11  States.  In 
addition,  in  States  with  a  small  popula- 
tion the  yoiing  men  and  women  in  those 
States  are  not  limited  to  only  one  public 
institution  of  higher  learning;  there  are 
several. 

What  we  are  doing  here  is  participat- 
ing in  really  a  form  of  discrimination, 
when  one  compares  the  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity for  low-cost  higher  education  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  the  oppor- 
tunity for  a  low-cost  higher  education  in 


these  States  that  have  a  smaller  popula- 
tion than  does  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  want  to  look  at  it,  for  a  moment,  from 
the  standpoint  of  what  we  all  recognize  is 
a  growing  problem  in  metropolitan  areas 
such  as  the  District  of  Columbia.  Now  is 
the  time  to  exercise  wisdom  and  fore- 
sight, recognizing  that  there  is  a  crying 
need  for  this  facility  and  that  there  are 
applications  for  admission.  I  happen  to 
think  that  the  extra  money  we  should 
make  available  in  order  to  accomplish 
this  need  will  be  money  not  only  well 
spent,  but  also  money  much  less  In 
amount  than  it  would  cost  if  we  have  a 
rehabilitation  program  which  develops 
because  of  the  growing  dissatisfaction, 
restlessness,  and  tension  in  the  metro- 
politan areas  across  the  country. 

The  issue  has  been  put  up  to  us 
squarely,  with  the  applications  for  the 
higher  educational  opportunities,  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  whether  we  will  take 
the  position  that  this  is  the  place  to 
economize.  I  do  not  think  it  is.  I  think 
that  would  be  a  pennywise  and  pound- 
foolish  policy.  I  think  that  we  should 
take  emergency  action  on  this  matter, 
and  that  the  officials  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  government,  the  Board  of 
Higher  Education,  the  White  House,  and 
Congress,  should  join  in  a  cooperative 
effort  to  recognize  that  this  is  an  emer- 
gency need,  and  help  to  make  the  funds 
and  facilities  available  very  quickly  in 
whatever  amount  President  Farner  can 
make  a  ca.se  for,  instead  of  accommodat- 
ing a  minimum  of  3,000  or  4,000  students, 
but  certainly  the  minimum  should  be 
3,000  students. 

There  are  facilities  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  I  am  advised  this  morning, 
which  can  be  rented.  Tliey  are  not  the 
most  desirable  faclUlics.  They  will  be 
.somewhat  scattered.  But,  that  lias  been 
the  history  in  beginning  colleges  across 
th?  country  for  the  past  10  years. 

I  speak  for  a  moment  as  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Education.  V/hy,  it 
is  miraculous  and  it  is  inspiring  to  see 
what  the  new  colleges  have  done  across 
this  land.  Why.  they  have  ented  vacant 
stores  and,  in  many  instances,  undesir- 
able buildings  as  makeshifts  for  classes. 
But  here,  we  are  dealing  with  young  men 
and  women  who  have  the  yearning  for 
an  opportunity  to  work  to  obtain  an  edu- 
cation decree.  When  we  have  that  kind 
of  inspiring  response  on  the  part  of  our 
young  people,  I  do  not  sec  how  we  can 
justify  not  responding  to  them. 

Hfre  i.s  a  sPf^cific  c:<am;;lo.  right  here  in 
the  District  of  Co'.umbir..  One  of  the  fin- 
est, things  that  Congress  and  the  admln- 
l.stvptioa  can  do  wonld  be  to  -ive  Presi- 
dent I'nrn&j-  what  'm  weiits.  r.'id  cuickly, 
cA-"^!:  ii  it  •itq.Tirts  r.  supp'.enicntal  fippro- 
priation  to  make  aval'able  to  him  the  rel- 
atively small  EmoUiit  of  money  neces- 
sary, in  comparison  to  the  needs  ai^d  the 
justification,  so  that  we  can  accmimo- 
date  an  enrollment  of  3,000  .students — 
and,  I  would  hope,  4,000  .students. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  may  be  allowed  to 
proceed  for  an  additional  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  MORSE  Mr.  President,  I  strongly 
support  President  Earner  In  his  efforts  to 
staff  the  college  with  faculty  with  the 
highest  standards.  The  Increased  enroll- 
ment must  be  accompanied  by  an  appro- 
priate budget  increase  to  Insure  quality 
higher  education  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

The  desire  of  these  6,000  students  to 
enter  ihe  Federal  City  College  this  fall 
poses  a  very  real  challenge  for  the  com- 
munity and  the  college  to  develop  the 
college  much  more  rapidly  than  has  been 
planned.  If  we  are  not  to  deny  large 
numbers  of  students  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  an  opportunity  for  higher  edu- 
cation, we  must  all  move  with  maximum 
speed  to  provide  sufficient  facilities  and 
staff  to  take  care  of  them  consistent  with 
sound  educational  development  and 
planning. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  thank  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  the  acting 
majoiuy  leader,  for  once  again  extend- 
ing to  me.  as  he  never  falls  to  do.  his 
cooperation  and  his  courtesy.  I  tliank  the 
Senator  very  much. 

Mr  B¥RD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  thank  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMPETITION  FOR  AIRBUS 
ENGINES 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  pres- 
ently under  discussion,  and  a  cause  of 
great  concern  to  the  manufacturers  of 
airplane  engines,  is  the  question  whether 
the  engines  which  are  to  be  used  in  the 
DC- 10  airliners  are  to  be  bought  in  Great 
Britain  or  the  United  States. 

A  program  is  afoot  among  private  air- 
line carriers  to  develop  a  huge  fleet  of 
what  are  known  as  airbuses.  American 
manufacturers  of  engines  are,  of  course, 
deeply  interested  in  getting  the  orders 
for  the  jet  engines  that  will  be  Installed 
in  these  huge  airplanes. 

It  is  believed  that,  in  spite  of  higher 
wages  being  paid  in  the  United  States, 
the  American  firms,  on  a  competitive 
basis,  will  be  capable  of  underbidding  the 
foreign  competitors,  among  whom  the 
principal  competitor  is  the  British  Rolls 
Royce. 

A  recent  Issue  of  the  magazine  Aviation 
Week  ii  Space  Technology  contains  an 
article  entitled  "More  Airlines  Expected 
To  Order  DC-10." 

The  DC-10  plane  will  carry,  according 
to  my  recollection,  292  passengers.  It  will 
be  in  the  form  of  a  bus  traveling  in  the 
air 

In  this  issue  of  Aviation  Week  &  Space 
Technology  is  contained  the  following 
statement: 

Official  Washington  sources  say  the  John- 
son Administration  wlU  a*nctlon  IT.S.  pur- 
chases of  Rolls-Royce  engines,  despite  this 
country's  balance  of  payments  problem,  to 
smooth  the  entry  of  U.S.  airbus  builders  Into 


the  European  market.  McDonnell  hinted  at 
a  possible  deal  with  a  British  airline. 

This  article,  carried  In  the  the  maga- 
zine at  presrnt,  is  merely  a  rumor,  and 
yet  I  cannot  allow  it  to  go  unnoticed. 
Whether  the  statement  accurately  rep- 
represents  the  facts,  I,  of  course,  am  not 
able  to  state  at  this  time. 

Ohio  has  grave  cause  to  become  deeply 
concerned  about  the  sources  from  which 
the  engines  will  be  obtained.  It  is  calcu- 
lated that  the  expenditures  for  the 
needed  jet  engines  in  the  course  of  about 
15  years  will  amount  to  $7.2  billion. 

In  the  manufacture  of  jet  engines, 
Ohio  industries  now  employ  about  15,000 
workers.  It  is  estimated  that  if  an  Ohio 
firm  obtained  such  a  contract,  employ- 
ment would  be  provided  about  10,000 
workers  a  year  over  a  15-year  period.  In 
addition,  subcontracts  would  be  let,  giv- 
ing further  employment  to  Ohloans. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  President,  that  there 
are  two  other  States  connected  with 
Ohio  in  the  manufacture  of  these  jet  en- 
E;ines  in  competition  with  other  manu- 
facturers situated  in  other  States.  The 
two  States  that  are  jointly  interested 
with  Ohio  are  Massachusetts  and  New 
Mexico.  Competing  with  the  manufac- 
turers of  Ohio  are  other  manufacturers 
of  jet  engines  located  in  other  States. 

The  argument  which  I  have  just  made 
In  behalf  of  Ohio  would  also  apply  to 
other  States  that  have  large  manufac- 
turers of  jet  engines.  The  purchase  of  jet 
engines  from  a  manufacturer  situated  In 
a  foreign  country  would  further  aggra- 
vate the  U.S.  balance-of-payments  prob- 
lem. This  problem  is  acute.  It  is  one  that 
we  cannot  look  upon  with  indifference. 
It  is  one  that  must  be  solved.  And  if  it  Is 
not  solved.  It  will  bring  grief  upon  every 
person  holding  a  bond  of  the  United 
Stafes.  everj'  person  receiving  a  pension 
or  retirement  pay,  every  person  who 
thrutily  lias  put  aside  money  in  the  bank 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  himself 
in  his  aged  years. 

When  we  buy,  in  the  course  of  15  years. 
$7  billion  worth  of  jet  engines  from  for- 
ei2;n  countries,  we  are  sending  out  of 
the  United  States  $7  billion  which  will 
further  aggravate  our  balance-of-pay- 
.Tients  problem.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 


where  and  subcontracts  are  let  as  an  in- 
cident to  that  primary  business. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  Ohio,  New 
Mexico,  and  Massachusetts,  I  have 
spoken  this  morning  with  the  Senators 
from  those  three  States,  and  we  have 
agreed  to  have  a  meeting,  next  Tuesday 
afternoon  at  12:15  p.m..  In  one  of  the 
dining  rooms  of  this  building,  with  a 
view  of  making  as  complete  a  study  as 
possible  In  the  brief  time  available  of 
what  our  country  should  do  about  this 
matter. 

It  looks  to  me,  finally,  Mr.  President, 
as  though  this  Is  considered  a  sort  of  In- 
direct way  of  granting  foreign  aid.  A.s 
to  whether  It  should  or  should  not  be 
done,  my  own  feeling  Is  that  It  should 
not,  but  I  am  not,  at  this  point,  ready  to 
make  a  final  statement  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pre.sl- 
dent,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
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NEW  MEASUREMENT  STANDARDS 
FOR  CONNECTICUT 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce  has  announced 
that  on  Monday,  March  4,  a  new  set  of 
weights  and  measures  standards  will  be 
presented  to  the  State  of  Connecticut. 
This  action  is  part  of  a  comprchen.sive 
program  to  eventually  replace  the  weights 
and  measures  standards  of  all  the  States. 
The  last  time  this  was  done  was  more 
than  a  century  ago,  and  modem  demands 
for  measurement  accuracy  in  trade  and 
commerce  require  the  utmost  in  uni- 
formity and  accuracy  among  the  States. 
The  new  standards  will  be  presented  by 
an  official  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards,  Mr.  John  P.  Eberhard,  and 
will  be  received  by  Lt.  Gov.  A.  R.  Frassl- 
nelU. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  an- 
noimcement  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

the   an- 


There    being    no    objection. 
Senator  from  Ohio  may  proceed  for  an.  nouncement  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
additional  5  minutes.  j^  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without         ^^  Monday.  March  4.  Connecticut  will  re- 


objectlon.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  conclusion.  Mr. 
President,  th's  subject  is  one  that  ought 
not  to  be  looked  upon  lightly.  I  suggest 
that  Senators  who  represent  States  hav- 
ing jet  man.-.factur'ng  enterprises  con- 
cern them?-  'v  s  ■^ith  it. 

The  issu;'  is.  shall  there  be  expended 
approximotfly  $7.2  billion,  over  a  period 
of  15  years,  in  buying  jet  engines  manu- 
factured in  foreign  countries,  or  shall 
that  money  be  spent  buying  jet  engines 
manufacture*!  in  the  United  States? 

What  I  have  stated  as  to  the  ability 
to  afford  j  jbs  in  Ohio,  New  Mexico  and 
Massachusetts  applies  equally  to  every 
State  in  which  prime  manufacturing  in 
the  building  of  jet  airplanes  is  conducted 


cclvr  a  new  set  of  weights  and  m^asllres 
stnndards  under  ,1  program  to  replace  the 
standards  of  all  50  States. 

John  P.  Eberhard.  Director  of  the  Institute 
for  Applied  Technology  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce's  National  Bureau  of 
Standards,  will  present  the  .set  to  Connecti- 
cut's Lieutenant  Governor  A.  R.  FYasslaeUl 
In  "  10:30  AM.  ceremony  at  the  State  Office 
Building  In  Hartford. 

Many  of  the  ."standards  and  Instrument.? 
used  by  the  States  In  weights  and  measures 
admli.tstratlon  v;ere  provided  by  the  Federal 
Government  100  years  ago  or  more.  The  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards  Is  supervising  re- 
placement of  the  State  standards  to  update 
.T.nd  extend  measurement  competence 
throughout  the  Nation,  as  required  by  sclen- 
tlf.c  and  technological  advances.  Standards 
have  previously  been  presented  to  Ohio.  IIU- 


nols,  Oregon,  Utah.  California.  New  Mexico, 
and  Delaware.  Within  the  next  few  months 
sets  will  be  presented  to  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee. 

It  Is  expected  that,  new  standards  and 
instruments  will  be  provided  to  about  10 
States  per  year  until  all  State  standards 
facilities  have  been  modernized. 

E^ch  new  set  includes  standards  of  mass 
(weight),  length,  and  volume  and  necessary 
laboratory  Instruments,  including  high  pre- 
cision balances,  all  specially  designed  to  meet 
State  weights  and  measures  requirements. 
Each  -■set  costs  the  Federal  Government  about 
S70.000,  Including  calibration.  Installation, 
and  training  of  laboratory  personnel.  The 
State  contribution  to  the  program,  In  the 
:orm  of  new  or  expanded  laboratory  facilities 
and  better  qualified  personnel,  will  be  con- 
siderably more  than  the  Federal  cost. 

Measiirement  uniformity  among  the  States 
began  In  1836  when  Congress  authorized  the 
Federal  Government  to  supply  each  State 
with  ••.  .  .  a  complete  set  of  weights  and 
measures  adopted  as  standards — to  the  end 
that  a  uniform  standard  of  weights  and 
measures  may  be  established  throughout  the 
United  States." 

In  the  United  States,  the  actual  regulation 
of  weighing  and  measuring  equipment  in 
commerce  is  retained  largely  by  the  States. 
Tlie  National  Bureau  of  Standards  is  the 
principal  technical  resource  for  the  States 
In  this  area. 


LANCE  CPL.  JULIUS  C.  "CORKY" 
FOSTER 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  was  not  many  weeks  ago  that  the 
attention  of  the  Nation  was  briefly 
focused  on  the  deed  of  a  young  marine. 
Lance  Cpl.  Julius  C.  "Corky"  Poster,  of 
Welch,  W.  Va. 

Lance  Corporal  Foster  walked  the  300- 
odd  miles  from  Welch,  to  Camp  Lejeune, 
N.C.,  to  reenlist  in  the  Marine  Corps. 

He  made  his  walk  to  dramatize  his  love 
for  the  United  States  and  for  the  cause 
of  freedom  in  Southeast  Asia. 

On  February  22,  Lance  Corporal  Poster 
gave  his  life  for  that  cause.  He  was  struck 
down  by  enemy  mortar  fire  while  on 
patrol  in  the  Quang  Tii  Province  of 
South  Vietnam. 

My  deepest  sympathies  go  out  to  Cor- 
poral Foster's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Walter  Foster,  of  Winston-Salem,  N.C., 
and  ills  grandfather,  Julius  Cartwrlght, 
of  Welch. 

Tne  real  tragedy  of  the  war  in  Vietnam 
is  the  loss  of  such  brave  and  patriotic 
young  men  as  Corporal  Foster.  Men  of 
his  coiirage  have  made  our  Nation  the 
great  land  which  it  is. 

In  paying  my  respects  to  Lance  Cor- 
poral Foster.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  an  article  entitled  "Lance  Cpl. 
"Covkv"  Foster  Gives  Life  in  Vietnam," 
published  in  the  Welch,  W.  Va..  DaUy 
News,  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Lance   Cpl.   "Corky"  Foster   Gives   Life   in 

Vietnam — Walked  300  Miles  To  Enlist  in 

Marines 

(By  Angelene  Footo) 

He  walked  across  the  heart  of  a  nation  to 
show  his  support  ot  U.  S.  policy  In  Vietnam — 
hoping  that  an  apathetic  segment  of  his 
countrymen  would  join  him  in  backing  that 
policy. 

Then  on  the  birthday  of  America's  first 
president,    29-year-otd    Julius    C.    (Corky) 


Poster,  Welch's  walking  marine,  made  the 
supreme  sacrifice.  Struck  by  direct  mortar 
fire  in  the  Quang  Trl  Province  of  Vietnam, 
Lance  Cpl.  Poster  gave  his  final  and  utmost 
effort  for  a  cause  which  he  thought  all 
Americans  should  support. 

Tlie  foot  blisters  which  plagued  him  on  a 
300-mlle  walk  to  Camp  Lejeune,  N.  C.  where 
he  reenllsted,  and  the  torch  that  he  lit  in  a 
tiny  insignificant  country  overseas,  pale  the 
headlights  of  cars  being  turned  on  today  by 
Other  Americans  who  believe  in  the  same 
cause. 

Corky  Foster  had  already  served  a  tour  of 
duty  in  Vietnam  and  had  been  discharged 
from  service  when  he  decided  last  summer 
to  re-enlist.  So  earnestly  did  he  believe  In  the 
efforts  that  he  decided  to  walk  from  Welch 
to  the  North  Carolina  camp  to  focus  atten- 
tion on  the  conflict. 

His  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Foster, 
formerly  of  Welch,  received  word  of  Corky's 
death  Monday  night  at  their  home  In  Wln- 
ston-Salem,  N.  C.  A  Marine  Corps  officer 
called  In  person  to  tell  them  of  their  son's 
death. 

"It's  what  he  chose.  .  .  it  was  what  he 
wanted,"  his  mother  said  in  Welch  this  morn- 
ing. She  and  her  husband  left  Wlnston-Salem 
Immediately  last  night  so  that  they  could 
arrive  in  Welch  before  Julius  Cartwrlght, 
Mrs.  Foster's  father,  heard  the  news  frwn 
other  sources. 

Mr.  Cartwrlght  was  deeply  devoted  to  the 
grandson  who  had  spent  much  time  in  the 
Cartwrlght  home  on  Riverside  Drive. 

Mrs.  Foster  reported  that  she  talked  with 
her  son  by  radio-telephone  only  four  days 
before  his  death.  In  the  conversation  on  Feb. 
18  he  Informed  her  that  he  was  in  the  Ameri- 
can hospital  at  Da  Nang,  receiving  treatment 
for  the  feet  which  had  become  blistered  on 
the  walk  and  which  considerably  delayed  his 
arrival  at  Camp  Lejeune. 

During  their  talk,  the  mother  said  the 
young  Marine  told  her  several  times  that  he 
was  anxious  to  get  out  of  the  hospital  and 
rejoin  his  men  in  the  fierce  fighting. 

Mrs.  Foster  said  that  she  heard  from  her 
son  frequently  and  in  instances  when  he  was 
away  from  his  division  he  always  expressed 
the  hope  of  reentering  the  conflict  at  the 
earliest  possible  time. 

His  feet  apparently  pained  him  at  all  times, 
and  m  one  letter  he  wrote  that  he  had  ac- 
quired a  pair  of  tennis  shoes  to  wear.  In  the 
radio-telephone  Ulk  with  his  mother.  Corky 
reported  that  the  fierceness  of  battle  made  it 
necessary  for  the  men  to  get  whatever  sleep 
was  possible  in  their  foxholes. 

Within  the  next  week  or  ten  days,  Corky 
will  come  back  to  the  starting  point  of  his 
marathon  walk.  This  time,  a  plane  will  re- 
turn him  in  a  flag-draped  coffin.  The  body 
will  be  brought  to  the  O.  J.  Douglas  Mortuary 
In  Welch  and  funeral  and  burial  arrange- 
ments will  be  made  In  the  town  of  his  birth. 
Young  Foster  was  discharged  in  February, 
1967  after  a  tour  of  duty  with  the  Marines 
in  Vietnam.  Then  last  Aug.  27  he  embarked 
on  the  Jaunt  for  reenlistment,  arriving  at 
Camp  Lejeune  on  Sept.  26.  From  there,  a 
Marine  escort  took  him  to  Raleigh  where  he 
re-enllsted  and  was  sworn  In. 

Corky  requested  immediate  duty  overseas 
and  the  Corps  compiled.  He  was  sent  to 
Camp  Pendleton,  Calif,  and  on  Dec.  6  arrived 
at  his  final  destination.  His  death  occurred 
at  Quang  Trt,  a  short  distance  from  the 
DMZ. 

Corky  was  serving  with  the  3rd  Platoon,  E 
Co.  of  the  2nd  Branch,  26th  Marines,  3rd 
Marine  Division,  FMF. 

A  native  of  Welch,  he  was  born  Sept.  28, 
1938.  Survivors  Include  his  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Walter  3.  Foster,  Jr.;  a  brother,  Walter 
S.  Ill  (Punky),  and  his  grandfather. 

Following  his  discharge.  Corky  returned  to 
West  Virginia  University  to  receive  his  de- 
gree. He  was  a  member  of  Phi  Epsllon  Kappa 
fraternity  and  was  active  In  the  Young  Re- 


publican Club  in  Morgantown.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  First  Baptist  church  of  Welch. 

"I  hope  to  register  the  Intent  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  win  the  war — not  to  talk  about 
it  or  buy  It — but  win  it,"  Corky  said  when 
he  reached  the  home  of  his  parents  In  Wlns- 
ton-Salem during  the  Labor  Day  weekend 
last  year. 

Along  the  walk,  people  wished  the  dedi- 
cated young  Marine  well.  Newspapers 
throughout  the  country  had  widely  pub- 
licized his  trek  and  he  was  a  familiar  figure 
along  the  route. 

"People  stop  now  and  then  and  wish  me 
luck,  express  kind  things  or  ask  If  there  Is 
something  they  can  do,"  Corky  told  newsmen 
during  a  Wlnston-Salem  interview. 


THE  SELECTION  OF  FEDERAL 
JUDGES 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  my  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott] 
and  I  share  the  privilege  of  membership 
on  the  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee 
on  Improvements  in  Judicial  Machinery. 
This  subcommittee  has  been  most  active 
in  a  number  of  areas  aimed  at  assisting 
the  judiciary  in  the  performance  of  its 
ever-increasing  and  far-ranging  respon- 
slbllltes.  Such  a  laudable  goal  has  our 
support. 

An  essential  component  of  any  judi- 
cial system  Is,  of  course,  the  people  who 
"sit  on  the  bench."  In  an  article  entitled 
"The  Selection  of  Federal  Judges"  in  the 
fall  1967  edition  of  the  Washington  and 
Lee  Law  Review,  Senator  Scott  discusses 
the  present  method  of  selecting  Federal 
judges  and  legislation  he  has  introduced 
which  he  Ijelieves  will  improve  the  sys- 
tem. He  concludes  his  article  with  an 
analysis  of  judicial  selection  In  Great 
Britain,  Prance,  Turkey,  and  Tanzania. 
In  view  of  the  Important  function  of 
the  judiciary  and  the  Interest  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  In  this  matter, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  reprinted  In  the  Congressional 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Selection  of  Federal  Jttdces 
(By  Hugh  Scott*) 
In  approaching  the  problem  of  selecting 
federal  Judges,  we  must  ask  what  ends  are  to 
be  sought  from  the  selection  process.  The  late 
Chief  Justice  Arthur  T.  Vanderbllt  of  New 
Jersey  stated  the  goals  In  this  area  to  be: 
"[An]  essential  of  a  sound  Judicial  system 
is,  of  course,  a  corps  of  Judges,  each  of  them 
utterly  Independent  and  beholden  only  to 
the  law  and  to  the  Constitution,  thoroughly 
grounded  in  his  knowledge  of  the  law  and  of 
human  nature  Including  Its  political  mani- 
festations, experienced  at  the  bar  in  either 
trial  or  appellate  work  and  preferably  in 
both,  of  such  a  temperament  that  he  can 
hear  both  sides  of  a  case  before  making  up 
Ms  mind,  devoted  to  the  law  and  Justice, 
industrious,  and,  above  all,  honest  and  be. 
lieved  to  be  honest."  ' 

Mr.  Justice  Miller  In  United  States  v.  Lee 
appropriately  stressed  the  fact  that  the 
power  and  Influence  of  Judges  rest  to  a  large 
degree   "on   the   confidence   reposed   in   the 


•  United  States  Senator,  Pennsylvania. 
Member,  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  and 
Improvements  in  Judicial  Machinery  Sub- 
committee. A.B.  1919,  Randolph-Macon  Col- 
lege; LL.B.  1922.  University  of  Virginia. 

1  Vanderbllt,  The  Essentials  of  a  Sound 
Judicial  System,  48  NW.  U.L.  Rev.  1,  3  (1953), 
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Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  strongly 
support  President  Parner  In  his  efforts  to 
steff  the  college  with  faculty  with  the 
highest  standards.  The  Increased  enroll- 
ment must  be  accompanied  by  an  appro- 
priate budget  increase  to  Insure  quality 
higher  education  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

The  desire  of  these  6,000  students  to 
enter  the  Federal  City  College  this  fall 
poses  a  vei-y  real  challenge  for  the  com- 
munity and  the  college  to  develop  the 
college  much  more  rapidly  than  has  been 
planned.  If  we  are  not  to  deny  large 
numbers  of  students  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  an  opportunity  for  higher  edu- 
cation, we  must  all  move  with  maximum 
speed  to  provide  sufficient  facilities  and 
staff  to  take  care  of  them  consistent  with 
sound  educational  development  and 
plaruiing. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  thank  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  the  acting 
majoiUy  leader,  for  once  again  extend- 
ing to  me,  as  he  never  fails  to  do,  his 
cooperation  and  his  courtesy.  I  thank  the 
Senator  veiy  much. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMPETITION  FOR  AIRBUS 
ENGINES 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  pres- 
ently under  discussion,  and  a  cause  of 
great  concern  to  the  manufacturers  of 
airplane  engines.  Is  the  question  whether 
the  engines  which  are  to  be  used  in  the 
DC-10  airliners  are  to  be  bought  in  Great 
Britain  or  the  United  States. 

A  program  Is  afoot  among  private  air- 
line carriers  to  develop  a  huge  fleet  of 
what  are  known  as  airbuses.  American 
manufactiu^rs  of  engines  are.  of  course, 
deeply  interested  in  getting  the  orders 
for  the  jet  engines  that  will  be  installed 
in  these  huge  airplanes. 

It  is  believed  that,  in  spite  of  higher 
wages  being  paid  in  the  United  States, 
the  American  firms,  on  a  competitive 
basis,  will  be  capable  of  underbidding  the 
foreign  competitors,  among  whom  the 
principal  competitor  Is  the  British  Rolls 
Royce. 

A  recent  issue  of  the  magazine  Aviation 
Week  &  Space  Technology  contains  an 
article  entitled  "More  Airlines  Expected 
To  Order  DC-10' 

The  DC-10  plane  will  carry,  according 
to  my  recollection.  292  passengers.  It  will 
be  iri  the  form  of  a  bus  traveling  in  the 
air. 

In  this  Issue  of  Aviation  Week  &  Space 
Technology  is  contained  the  following 
statement: 

Official  Washington  source*  say  the  John- 
son Administration  will  sanction  V3.  pur- 
chases or  Rolls-Royce  engines,  despite  this 
country's  balance  of  payments  problem,  to 
smooth  the  entry  of  tJ  8.  alrbua  builders  Into 


the  Evfropean  market    McDonnell  hinted  at 
a  powlhle  deal  with  a  British  alrlUie. 

Thite  article,  carried  In  the  the  maga- 
zine at  present,  is  merely  a  rumor,  and 
yet  I  cannot  allow  It  to  go  unnoticed. 
Whether  the  statement  accurately  rep- 
represents  the  facts,  I.  of  course,  am  not 
able  to  state  at  this  time. 

Ohio  has  grave  cause  to  become  deeply 
concerned  about  the  sources  from  which 
the  engines  'vill  be  obtafned.  It  is  calcu- 
lated that  the  expenditures  for  the 
needed  Jet  engines  in  the  course  of  about 
15  years  will  amount  to  $7  2  billion. 

In  the  manufacture  of  jet  engines. 
Ohio  industries  now  employ  about  15.000 
workers.  It  is  estimated  that  if  an  Ohio 
firm  obtamed  such  a  contract,  employ- 
ment would  be  provided  about  10.000 
workers  a  year  over  a  15-year  period.  In 
addition,  subcontracts  would  be  let,  giv- 
ing further  employment  to  Ohloans. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  that  there 
are  two  other  States  connected  with 
Ohio  in  the  manufacture  of  these  jet  en- 
c;ines  in  competition  with  other  manu- 
facturers situated  in  other  States.  The 
two  States  that  are  jointly  Interested 
with  Ohio  are  Massachusetts  and  New 
Mexico.  Competing  with  the  manufac- 
turers of  Ohio  are  other  manufacturers 
of  jet  engines  located  in  other  States. 

The  argument  which  I  have  just  made 
In  behalf  of  Ohio  would  also  apply  to 
other  States  that  have  large  manufac- 
turers of  jet  engines.  The  purchase  of  jet 
enfjlnes  from  a  manufacturer  situated  In 
a  foreign  country  would  further  aggra- 
vate the  U.S.  balance-of-payments  prob- 
lem. Tills  problem  is  acute.  It  Is  one  that 
we  cannot  look  upon  with  Indifference. 
It  is  one  that  must  be  solved.  And  If  it  Is 
not  solved.  It  will  bring  grief  upon  every 
person  holding  a  bond  of  the  United 
states.  e\  er>-  person  receiving  a  pension 
or  retirement  pay,  every  person  who 
thrlitily  has  put  aside  money  in  the  bank 
for  the  purp>o3e  of  providing  for  himself 
In  his  ased  years. 

When  we  buy.  in  the  course  of  15  years, 
$7  billion  worth  of  jet  engines  from  for- 
eign countries,  we  are  sending  out  of 
the  United  States  $7  billion  which  will 
further  aeeravate  our  balance-of-pay- 

rr.ents  problem.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  may  proceed  for  an» 
additional  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  conclusion.  Mr. 
President,  th's  subject  is  one  that  ought 
not  to  be  looked  upon  lightly.  I  suggest 
that  Senators  who  represent  States  hav- 
ing jet  man.:factur<ng  enterprises  con- 
cern thcm.^r'v;s  with  it. 

Tho  Issui-  is.  shall  there  be  expended 
approximately  $7.2  billion,  over  a  period 
of  15  years,  in  buying  jet  engines  manu- 
factured in  foreign  countries,  or  shall 
that  money  be  sp^nt  buying  iet  engines 
manufacture*!  in  the  United  States? 

What  I  have  stated  as  to  the  ability 
to  afford  jobs  in  Ohio.  New  Mexico  and 
Massachusetts  applies  equally  to  every 
State  in  which  prime  manufacturing  In 
the  building  of  jet  airplanes  Is  conducted 


where  and  subcontracts  are  let  as  an  In- 
cident to  that  primary  business. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  Ohio.  New 
Mexico,  and  Massachusetts,  I  have 
spoken  this  morning  with  the  Senators 
from  those  three  States,  and  we  have 
agreed  to  have  a  meeting,  next  Tuesday 
afternoon  at  12:15  p.m..  in  one  of  the 
dining  rooms  of  this  building,  with  a 
view  of  making  as  complete  a  study  as 
possible  In  the  brief  time  available  of 
what  our  country  should  do  about  this 
matter. 

It  looks  to  me.  finally,  Mr.  President. 
as  though  this  Is  considered  a  sort  of  in- 
direct way  of  granting  foreign  aid.  As 
to  whether  It  should  or  should  not  lie 
done,  my  own  feeling  is  that  it  should 
not.  but  I  am  not.  at  this  point,  ready  to 
make  a  final  statement  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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NEW  MEASUREMENT  STANDARDS 
FOR  CONNECTICUT 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce  has  announced 
that  on  Monday.  March  4.  a  new  set  of 
weights  and  measures  standards  will  be 
presented  to  the  State  of  Connecticut. 
This  action  Is  part  of  a  comprehensive 
program  to  eventually  replace  the  weights 
and  measures  standards  of  all  the  States. 
The  last  time  this  was  done  was  more 
than  a  century  ago.  and  modem  demands 
for  measurement  accuracy  in  trade  and 
commerce  require  the  utmost  in  imi- 
formity  and  accuracy  among  the  States. 
The  new  standards  will  be  presented  by 
an  official  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards,  Mr.  John  P.  Eberhard.  and 
will  be  received  by  Lt.  Gov.  A.  R.  Frassl- 

nelli. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  an- 
noimcement  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  an- 
noimcement  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Oa  Monday,  March  4.  Connecticut  will  re- 
colvr  a  new  set  of  weights  and  measures 
standards  under  a  program  to  replace  the 
standards  of  all  .'>0  States. 

John  P.  Eberhard.  Director  of  the  InsUtut? 
for  Applied  Technology  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce's  National  Bureau  o. 
Standards,  will  present  the  set  to  Connecti- 
cut's L-eutenunt  Governor  A.  R.  PrassliieUl 
In  n  10:30  A.M.  ceremony  at  the  State  Office 
Building  In  Hartford. 

Manv  of  the  standards  and  Instrumen.s 
used  bv  the  States  In  weights  and  measures 
admin'stratlon  v.ere  provided  by  the  Federal 
Government  TOO  vears  ago  or  more.  The  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards  Is  supervising  re- 
placement of  the  State  standards  to  update 
xnd  extend  measurement  competence 
throughout  the  Nation,  as  required  by  scien- 
tific and  technological  advances.  Standards 
have  previously  been  presented  to  Ohio.  Illi- 


nois. Oregon.  Utah,  California.  New  Mexico, 
and  Delaware.  Within  the  next  few  montlis 
sets  will  be  presented  to  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee. 

It  is  expected  that  new  standards  and 
Instruments  will  be  provided  to  about  10 
States  per  year  until  all  State  standards 
facllltlM  have  been  modernized. 

Eich  new  set  Includes  standards  of  mass 
(weight),  length,  and  volume  and  necessary 
laboratory  Instruments,  including  high  pre- 
cision balances,  all  specially  designed  to  meet 
State  weights  and  measures  requirements. 
Each  set  costs  the  Federal  Government  about 
S70.000.  Including  calibration.  Installation, 
ind  trrJnlng  of  laboratory  personnel.  The 
State  contribution  to  the  program.  In  the 
iorm  of  new  or  expanded  laboratory  facilities 
and  better  qualified  personnel,  will  be  con- 
siderably more  than  the  Federal  cost. 

Measurement  uniformity  among  the  States 
began  In  1836  when  Congress  authorized  the 
Federal  Government  to  supply  each  State 
with  '.  .  .  a  complete  set  of  weights  and 
measures  adopted  as  standards — to  the  end 
that  a  uniform  standard  of  weight*  and 
measures  may  be  established  throughout  the 
United  States." 

In  the  United  States,  the  actual  regulation 
of  weighing  and  meRsurlng  equipment  In 
commerce  is  retained  largely  by  the  States. 
The  National  Bureau  of  Standards  Is  the 
principal  technical  resource  for  the  States 
in  this  area. 


LANCE  CPL.  JULIUS  C.  "CORKY" 
FOSTER 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  was  not  many  weeks  ago  that  the 
attention  of  the  Nation  was  briefly 
focused  on  the  deed  of  a  young  marine. 
Lance  Cpl.  Julius  C.  "Corky"  Foster,  of 
Welch,  W.  Va. 

Lance  Corporal  FVister  walked  the  300- 
odd  miles  from  Welch,  to  Camp  Lejeune, 
N.C.,  to  reenlist  in  the  Marine  Corps. 

He  made  his  walk  to  dramatize  his  love 
for  the  United  States  and  for  the  cause 
of  freedom  in  Southeast  Asia. 

On  February  22,  Lance  Corporal  Foster 
gave  his  life  for  that  cause.  He  was  struck 
down  by  enemy  mortar  fire  while  on 
patrol  in  the  Quang  Tri  Province  of 
South  Vietnam. 

My  deepest  sympathies  go  out  to  Cor- 
poral Foster's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Walter  Foster,  of  Wlnston-Salem,  N.C., 
and  Ws  grandfather,  Julius  Cartwright, 
of  Welch. 

Tne  real  tragedy  of  the  war  in  Vietnam 
Is  the  loss  of  such  brave  and  patriotic 
young  men  as  Corporal  Foster.  Men  of 
his  courage  have  made  our  Nation  the 
great  land  which  it  is. 

In  paying  my  respects  to  Lance  Cor- 
poral Foster,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  an  article  entitled  "Lance  Cpl. 
"Corky"  Foster  Gives  Life  in  Vietnam," 
published  in  the  Welch,  W.  Va.,  DaUy 
News,  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Lance  Cpl.  "Corky"  Posteb  Gives  Life  in 

Vietnam — Walked  300  Miles  To  Enlist  in 

Marines 

(By  Angelene  Footo) 

He  walked  across  the  heart  of  a  nation  to 
show  his  support  of  V.  S.  policy  in  Vietnam — 
hoping  that  an  apathetic  segment  of  his 
countrymen  would  Join  him  In  backing  that 
policy. 

Then  on  the  birthday  of  America's  first 
president,    29-year-old    Julius    C.     (Corky) 


Poster,  Welch's  walking  marine,  made  the 
supreme  sacrlficl.  Struck  by  direct  mortar 
fire  in  the  Quang  Tri  Province  of  Vietnam, 
Ijance  Cpl.  Poster  gave  his  final  and  utmost 
effort  for  a  cause  which  he  thought  all 
Americans  should  support. 

Tlie  foot  blisters  which  plagued  him  on  a 
300-mlle  walk  to  Camp  Lejeune,  N.  C.  where 
he  reenlisted,  and  the  torch  that  he  lit  in  a 
tiny  insignificant  country  overseas,  pale  the 
headlights  of  cars  being  turned  on  today  by 
other  Americans  who  believe  in  the  same 
cause. 

Corky  Foster  had  already  served  a  tour  of 
duty  In  Vietnam  and  had  been  discharged 
from  service  when  he  decided  last  summer 
to  re-enllst.  .So  earnestly  did  he  believe  In  the 
efforts  that  he  decided  to  walk  from  Welch 
to  the  North  Carolina  camp  to  focus  atten- 
tion on  the  conflict. 

His  parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Poster, 
formerly  of  Welch,  received  word  of  Corky's 
death  Monday  night  at  their  home  in  Wln- 
ston-Salem. N.  C.  A  Marine  Corps  officer 
called  in  person  to  tell  them  of  their  son's 
death. 

"It's  what  he  chose.  .  .  It  was  what  he 
wanted."  his  mother  said  in  Welch  this  morn- 
ing. She  and  her  husband  left  Winston-Salem 
Immediately  last  night  so  that  they  could 
arrive  in  Welch  before  Julius  Cartwright, 
Mrs.  Poster's  father,  heard  the  news  from 
other  sources. 

Mr.  Cartwright  was  deeply  devoted  to  the 
grandson  who  had  spent  much  time  in  the 
Cartwright  home  on  Riverside  Drive. 

Mrs.  Foster  reported  that  she  talked  with 
her  son  by  radio-telephone  only  four  days 
before  his  death.  In  the  conversation  on  Feb. 
18  he  informed  her  that  he  was  in  the  Ameri- 
can hospital  at  Da  Nang,  receiving  treatment 
for  the  feet  which  had  become  blistered  on 
the  walk  and  which  considerably  delayed  his 
arrival  at  Camp  Lejeune. 

During  their  talk,  the  mother  said  the 
young  Marine  told  her  several  times  that  he 
was  anxious  to  get  out  of  the  hospital  and 
rejoin  his  men  in  the  fierce  fighting. 

Mrs.  Foster  said  that  she  heard  from  her 
son  frequently  and  In  Instances  when  he  was 
away  from  his  division  he  always  expressed 
the  hope  of  reentering  the  confiict  at  the 
earliest  possible  time. 

His  feet  apparently  pained  him  at  all  times, 
and  In  one  letter  he  wrote  that  he  had  ac- 
quired a  pair  of  tennis  shoes  to  wear.  In  the 
radio-telephone  talk  with  his  mother.  Corky 
reported  that  the  fierceness  of  battle  made  it 
necessary  for  the  men  to  get  whatever  sleep 
was  possible  in  their  foxholes. 

Within  the  next  week  or  ten  days.  Corky 
will  come  back  to  the  starting  point  of  his 
marathon  walk.  This  time,  a  plane  will  re- 
turn him  in  a  flag-draped  coffin.  The  body 
will  be  brought  to  the  O.  J.  Douglas  Mortuary 
m  Welch  and  funeral  and  burial  arrange- 
ments will  be  made  in  the  town  of  his  birth. 
Toung  Poster  was  discharged  in  February, 
1967  after  a  tour  of  duty  with  the  Marines 
in  Vietnam.  Then  last  Aug.  27  he  embarked 
on  the  Jaunt  for  reenllstment.  arriving  at 
Camp  Lejeune  on  Sept.  26.  Prom  there,  a 
Marine  escort  took  him  to  Raleigh  where  he 
re-enlisted  and  was  sworn  in. 

Corky  requested  immediate  duty  overseas 
and  the  Corps  complied.  He  was  sent  to 
Camp  Pendleton,  Calif,  and  on  Dec.  6  arrived 
at  his  final  destination.  His  death  occurred 
at  Quang  Tri,  a  short  distance  from  the 
DMZ. 

Corky  wap  serving  with  the  3rd  Platoon.  E 
Co.  of  the  2nd  Branch.  26th  Marines,  3rd 
Marine  Division.  FMP. 

A  native  of  Welch,  he  was  born  Sept.  28. 
1938.  Survivors  Include  his  parents.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Walter  S.  Poster.  Jr.;  a  brother,  Walter 
S.  Ill  (Punky),  and  his  grandfather. 

Following  his  discharge.  Corky  returned  to 
West  Virginia  University  to  receive  his  de- 
gree. He  was  a  member  of  Phi  EpsUon  Kappa 
fraternity  and  was  active  In  the  Young  Re- 


publican Club  In  Morgantown.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  First  Baptist  church  of  Welch. 

"I  hope  to  register  the  Intent  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  win  the  war — not  to  talk  about 
it  or  buy  It — but  win  it,"  Corky  said  when 
he  reached  the  home  of  his  parents  In  Wlns- 
ton-Salem during  the  Labor  Day  weekend 
last  year. 

Along  the  walk,  people  wished  the  dedi- 
cated young  Marine  well.  Newspapers 
throughout  the  country  had  widely  pub- 
licized his  trek  and  he  was  a  familiar  figure 
along  the  route. 

"People  stop  now  and  then  and  wish  me 
luck,  express  kind  things  or  ask  If  there  Is 
something  they  can  do,"  Corky  told  newsmen 
during  a  Wlnston-Salem  Interview. 


THE  SELECTION  OF  FEDERAL 
JUDGES 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  my  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Scott] 
and  I  share  the  privilege  of  membership 
on  the  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee 
on  Improvements  in  Judicial  Machinery. 
This  subcommittee  has  been  most  active 
in  a  number  of  areas  aimed  at  assisting 
the  judiciary  in  the  performance  of  Its 
ever-increasing  and  far-ranging  respon- 
slbllites.  Such  a  laudable  goal  has  our 
support. 

An  essential  component  of  any  judi- 
cial system  Is,  of  course,  the  people  who 
"sit  on  the  bench."  In  an  article  entitled 
"Tlie  Selection  of  Federal  Judges"  in  the 
fall  1967  edition  of  the  Washington  and 
Lee  Law  Review,  Senator  Scott  discusses 
the  present  method  of  selecting  Federal 
judges  and  legislation  he  has  introduced 
which  He  believes  will  Improve  the  sys- 
tem. He  concludes  his  article  with  an 
analysis  of  judicial  selection  in  Great 
Britain,  France,  Turkey,  and  Tanzania. 

In  view  of  the  important  function  of 
the  judlclarj'  and  the  interest  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  In  this  matter, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  reprinted  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Selection  of  Federal  Jctdces 
(By  HtTCH  Scott*) 

In  approaching  the  problem  of  selecting 
federal  Judges,  we  must  ask  what  ends  are  to 
be  sought  from  the  selection  process.  The  late 
Chief  Justice  Arthur  T.  Vanderbllt  of  New 
Jersey  stated  the  goals  In  this  area  to  be: 

"[An]  essential  of  a  sound  Judicial  system 
Is.  of  course,  a  corps  of  Judges,  each  of  them 
utterly  Independent  and  beholden  only  to 
the  law  and  to  the  Constitution,  thoroughly 
grounded  In  his  knowledge  of  the  law  and  of 
human  nature  including  Its  political  mani- 
festations, experienced  at  the  bar  In  either 
trial  or  appellate  work  and  preferably  in 
both,  of  such  a  temperament  that  he  can 
hear  both  sides  of  a  case  before  making  up 
his  mind,  devoted  to  the  law  and  Justice, 
industrious,  and,  above  all,  honest  and  be. 
Ueved  to  be  honest."  ' 

Mr.  Justice  Miller  In  United  States  v.  Lee 
appropriately  stressed  the  fact  that  the 
power  and  Influence  of  Judges  rest  to  a  large 
degree   "on   the   confidence   reposed   In   the 


•  United  States  Senator.  Pennsylvania. 
Member,  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  and 
Improvements  in  Judicial  Machinery  Sub- 
committee. A.B.  1919,  Randolph-Macon  Col- 
lege; LL.B.  1922,  University  of  Virginia. 

'  Vanderbllt,  The  Essentials  of  a  Sound 
Jtidicial  System,  48  NW.  U.L.  Rev.  1,  3  (X953). 
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soundness  of  tbelr  decisions  and  the  purity 
of  their  motives."  » 

Against  this  background,  I  would  like  to 
discuss  the  present  method  of  selecting  fed- 
eral Judges  and  the  legislation  which  I  have 
Introduced  In  the  United  States  Senate  to 
alter  and  improve  this  system. 

As  I  believe  we  must  assess  our  system  and 
possible  means  of  improvement  from  the 
vantage  point  of  awarenef^s  of  the  approaches 
taken  by  other  Nations.  I  will  conclude  with 
an  analysis  of  the  Judiciary  and  Judicial  se- 
lection m  Oreat  Britain.  Prance.  Turkey  and 
Tanzania. 

Let  It  be  clear  though,  there  are  no  wonder 
formulae  in  the  .area  of  judicial  selection.  As 
aptly  stated  by  Robert  Leflar  In  "The  Quality 
of  Judges": 

"No  Judge  w.is  ever  great  because  he  was 
selected  In  a  certain  manner,  but  the  man- 
ner of  his  selection  may  cause  him  to  be  less 
great  than  he  could  have  been  had  he  been 
free  of  the  limitations  Imposed  upon  him  by 
the  circumstances  of  his  selection.  ...  It  Is 
certainly  fair  to  ask.  as  to  any  method  of 
selection  that  .Uready  exists  or  Is  proposed: 
Will  It  achieve,  or  at  least  will  It  move  In  the 
direction  of  achieving,  the  designation  of 
Judges  solely  from  among  those  of  our  num- 
ber who  will  really  make  good  Judges?"  ' 

The  present  system  of  selecting  federal 
Judges  m  tttt"  United  States  represents  the 
most  prominent  example  of  the  appointive 
system:  the  President  appoints  all  Judges 
with  the  "advice  and  consent"  of  the  Senate. 

The  Committee  on  the  Federal  Judiciary  of 
the  American  Bar  Association  serves  in  an 
advisory  capacity  to  the  President  In  this 
process,  gathering  Information  on  Judicial 
candidates  and  assessing  their  qualifications. 
Though  this  advisory  role  is  desirable  and 
beneficial,  it  falls  to  guarantee  continued 
high  quality  appointments. 

The  crux  of  the  matter  Is  found  In  the 
1961  Annual  Report  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  Committee  on  the  Federal 
Judiciary: 

"Invariably.  Presidents  have  made  their 
Judicial  appointments  primarily  from  the 
ranks  of  their  own  party.  .  .  .  These  facts  do 
not  prove  that  all  the  appointments  made 
In  this  way  are  bad.  What  they  c!o  suggest 
Is  that  the  best  qualified  Judlcl  iry  Is  apt  to 
be  sacri.'.ced  for  political  purposes  under  an 
appointive  sc!>eme."  ' 

st.Tiistlcs  bear  out  the  historic il  relation 
between  the  party  of  the  President  and  the 
party  of  the  appointee.  For  example,  from  the 
lime  of  President  Clevelr.nd  to  the  present. 
over  92  per  cent  of  those  appointed  have 
been  from  the  party  cf  the  President.' 

The  Chnirman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Federr.;  JudlciiiTV.  \n  roierrlnsr  to  Pre-ident 
Johnson's  appointment  of  107  Democrats 
and  5  Republic.ins  during  his  Administration 
stated: 

"The  Committee  sincerely  regreta  the 
widening  of  the  already  existing  and  Rlar- 
Inc;  discrepancies  :n  political  party  afflUa- 
".on  in  .  .  .  the  .ip'c.i.tments  *5y  President 
Johnson  .  .    "* 

What  is  wrone  with  a  selection  method 
oriented  towards  political  afflUatloti?  By 
stressing  political  affiliation,  our  present 
selection  process  excludes  from  consideration 
experienced  state  Judges  who  have  with- 
drawn from  political  activity  durin?  their 
term  on  the  bench.  Moreover,  completely 
overlooked  are  those  capable  and  well- 
qualified  people  who  "suffer  the  misfortune" 


-  106  US.  196.  223   (1882>. 

^Leflar.  The  Quality  of  Judges.  35  Ind.  LJ. 
239.300-1  I  1960). 

'Standing  Committee  on  the  Federal  Ju- 
diciary. Revort.  86  ABA.  Rip    509   (1961). 

'  St.indlng  CDmmittee  on  the  Federal  Ju- 
diciary. Report.  81  A.B.A.  RtP.  439  (1956) 
(as  5upp'emented) . 

"  Proceedings  of  the  House  of  Delegates: 
Howton,  Texas,  FeXtruary  13-14.  1967,  374. 
385  (1967). 


of  belonging  to  a  party  not  in  control  of  the 
Presidency  during  their  most  promising 
years. 

Another  defect  In  our  system  Is  that  the 
chief  litigant  In  the  federal  courU.  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  plays  such  an  important 
role  in  jpprulng  the  President  of  highly 
qualified  persons  available  to  serve  on  the 
federal  bench.'  No  sitting  judge  desirous  of 
promotion  should  have  to  operate  under  the 
realization  that  his  chances  for  elevation 
depend  on  the  extent  to  which  his  actions 
on  the  lower  court  please  or  displease  the 
chief  litigant. 

What  of  the  public's  concern  that  factors 
unrelated  to  the  legal  merits  may  Influence 
a  Judge's  decision  when  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment is  involved  in  the  case.  Whether  these 
factors  do  or  do  not  come  to  bear,  the  system 
seems  to  undercut  the  necessary  public  con- 
fidence In  the  judiciary.  It  presents  a  situa- 
tion contrary  to  American  notions  of  fair 
play,  leading  some  citizens  to  believe  that 
the  cards  are  stacked  against   them. 

No  judge  should  be  forced  by  the  system 
which  selects  lilm  to  bear  the  burden  of 
removing  public  suspicion  as  to  his  par- 
tisanship. An  impartial  method  of  selection 
otters  the  best  solution. 

One  of  the  most  serious  defects  In  the 
present  system  Is  succinctly  stated  by  Judge 
Samuel  Rosenman: 

"Most  of  the  agitation  to  change  methods 
of  selection  comes  from  a  desire  to  keep  out 
I  an  unqualitledj  Judge.  But  it  Is  not  enough 
for  a  system  of  Judicial  selection  to  aim  at 
exclusions.  It  should  not  be  designed  nega- 
tively as  a  "keep  out"  system.  It  should  be 
affirmative  and  positive — providing  a  means 
of  bringing  to  the  bench,  not  haphazardly 
or  occasionally  but  as  consistently  and  rou- 
tinely as  p.i.«sible.  the  very  best  talent  avail- 
able and  willing  to  serve."  ' 

A  continuing  permanent  body  regularly 
and  actively  seeking  out  highly  qualified  and 
talented  persons  for  the  bench  and  bringing 
them  to  the  President  s  attention  is  neces- 
sary. Such  a  body  is  lacking  under  the  pres- 
ent method.  Public  dissatisfaction  with  the 
current  method  is  evidenced  by  a  Gallup 
Poll  ^  Indtcatlni^  that  nearly  two-thirds  of 
those  asked  approved  a  suggestion  that  the 
Aineiican  Bar  .\ssoc*atlon  be  permitted  to 
draw  up  a  list  of  approved  candidates  from 
which  the  President  would  select  h;s  nomi- 
nations. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  this  whole 
issue  of  judicial  reform  and  the  defects  of 
our  present  system  of  Judicial  selection,  I 
have  g.ven  considerable  thought  to  this  prob- 
lem. The  result  Is  a  bill  which  I  Introduced 
on  June  30.  1966.  in  the  United  Stales  Sen- 
ate. '  My   bill   v.ould   establish  a  seven-man 


Miller.  Frdiral  Judicial  Appoi-ntr.imts: 
T'lf  Contiruing  StfUggle  for  Good  Judges.  41 
ABA  J.  125.  128  (1955). 

'  Rosenman.  A  Better  Way  to  Select  Judges. 
48  J.  Am.  Jud.  Coc  y  P6  1 1964) . 

•The   Wa^hiniton  Post.  April  6.    19(56.   at 
A-2.  cols   4-5. 

S  3379.  89th  Cong..  2d  Sess.  (1966):  S. 
040.  90th  Cone  1st  Sess.  (1967).  The  text  of 
the  BUI  ic  as  fellows: 

'.\  bin  to  establish  a  Judicial  Service 
C:!mml5i'on 
'Be  it  enacted  b-j  the  Senate  and  H'ivie  cf 
Rcpre-:cnta!irei  cf  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Covgreas  assembled.  Tliat  rh."pt»r  21  of 
tltl"  23.  United  States  Cede.  Is  nr.iended  by 
add!n<T  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  .•■ectlon  as 
follow;. : 

"'M61.  Judicial  Service  Conun'sslon 

"'(i'l   There  if  hereby  established  In  the 

executive    branch    of    the    Government    an 

ajency  to  bo  knc'Wn  as  lh»  "Judicial  Service 

Conml.'slon."  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 

"Commission  " 
"■(b)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed 

of  seven  members  appointed  by  the  President. 

by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 


Judicial  Service  CX)mmlsslon  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  Three  members  would 
be  lawyers,  three  would  be  laymen  from  the 
public  at  large,  and  one  a  retired  federal 
Judge.  No  more  than  four  members  could 
come  from  the  same  political  party. 

The  Commission  would  examine  the  quali- 
fications and  availability  of  potential  ap- 
pointees to  the  federal  bench.  The  Commis- 
sion would  make  recommendations  to  the 
President  to  fill  vacancies  In  the  Judiciary  .as 
they  occur.  The  bill  expresses  the  sense  of 
Congress  to  be  that  whenever  the  President 
appoints  an  individual  to  the  federal  judi- 
ciary who  vika  not  recommended  by  the 
Commission,  he  shall  furnish  the  Senate  with 
a  statement  explaining  why  he  did  not  fol- 
low the  Commission's  advice.  Tiius.  under 
my    plan,    although    a    permanent    body    is 
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Senate  Tliree  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mission .shall  be  selected  from  amon?  ppr.sons 
who  are  members  of  the  bar  of  the  l.l(?hest 
court  of  a  State  or  of  a  Federal  court  three 
shall  be  selected  from  among  persons  who 
are  not  such  members,  and  one  shall  be 
selected  from  among  members  of  the  Federal 
judiciary  who  have  retired  from  re,?ular  ac- 
tive service.  Not  more  than  four  members 
shall  be  from  the  same  political  party.  One 
of  the  members  shall  be  designated  a3  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission  by  the  Prc.<^ii;lpnt  at 
the  lime  of  appointment.  Each  menibor  cf 
the  Commission  shall  be  appointed  for  i  term 
of  three  years,  except  that  (1)  the  terms  of 
the  members  first  appointed  shall  expire  as 
designated  by  the  President  at  the  time  of 
their  appointments,  two  at  the  end  of  one 
year,  two  at  the  end  of  two  years,  and  tj-rse 
at  the  end  of  three  years,  following  tl'.->  datf 
of  such  appointments,  and  (2)  a  memt-.or  np- 
polnted  to  fill  a  vacani-y  occurring  before  the 
expiration  of  the  term  of  his  predecessor  shall 
serve  under  such  appointment  only  fcr  the 
remainder  of  such  term. 
~"  '(c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Cimmls- 
slon  to  ascertain  the  qualifications  if  pros- 
pective app)olntees  to  positions  as  justices  cr 
judges  of  the  United  States  and  their  avail- 
ability for  appointment  to  such  poslt'.on.«. 
and.  upon  the  occurrence  of  a  vacancy  'n  any 
such  jjosltlon.  to  make  recommendations  to 
the  President  for  the  filling  of  .~uch  vacancy. 

"  "(d)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Concrei.:;  t'nat 
In  any  ca.se  In  which  tho  President  nominates 
for  r.ppo'r.tment  .''s  ^i  Justice  or  Jiidje  o{  the 
United  States  a  person  not  recommended  by 
the  Commlislon  fcr  --uch  appointment,  he 
.rhaiild  transmit  to  the  Senate  at  ihe  time 
of  surh  nomiiir.ilon  a  ctatcment  of  hi.-,  rea- 
sons for  failing  to  nominate  a  pcr.-cti  ref- 
om;ii?nded  by  the  Ccmmlssicn  for  :uch  ap- 
pointment. 

"  "(o  Th°  Commission  Is  authorized  to  np- 
polnt  nnrl  fix  the  compensation  of  rurh  em- 
ployees, and  to  make  such  expenditures,  r.s 
may  be  nscessarv  to  enable  It  to  perform  lt« 
ftinctlons.  With  the  consent  rf  the  h.'ad  of 
the  department  cr  agency  concerr."'.  the 
Commission  may  utlTtze.  on  a  relmb  .rsable 
basis  cr  otherwise,  the  services  cr  facilities 
of  any  department  cr  agencv  In  the  exec utl'.'e 
brrinch  of  the  a:>vernment. 

"•(f)  Mem^ocrs  of  the  Comnil;.=-lon  who  .->re 
not  otherwise  rcelvlng  compensation  as  of- 
itcers  cr  employees  of  the  Unltec?  St.i*c.<  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  compensation  .^t  the 
r?te    cf   $  per   diem    while   cnenged   In 

carrying  out  their  duties  as  members.  In- 
cUtdlne  traveltlme.  All  members  of  the  rom- 
mlfslon  shall  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  in- 
cl'ultne  r^r  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  r.s 
authorized  by  law  tor  persons  In  the  Oo'.'ern- 
nient  service  employed  Intermittently,  while 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  plrcs  cf 
fcuslrcss." 

"Sec.  2.  The  analysis  at  the  beginning  of 
chapter  21   of  title  28.  United   States  Code. 
Is   amended   by   adding   the   following   new 
Item: 
"'461.  Judicial  Service  Commission.'" 


charged  with  recommending  qualified  per- 
sonnel to  the  President,  the  final  responsi- 
bility for  selection  rests  with  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive. 

My  bill  Is  based  on  the  principle  of  the 
Missouri  Plan  of  nominating  candidates, 
which  has  long  been  advocated  by  the  Amer- 
ican Judicature  Society  and  the  American 
Bar  .\ssoclatlon."  In  a  resolution  dated 
August  26.  1958.  the  Association  ur^ed: 

"Suggestions  for  nonllnatlons  should  origi- 
nate lu  an  Independent  Commission  estab- 
lished as  an  agency  of  the  President,  to  ad- 
vise v.-ith  the  Presl(ient  on  appoinlinents.  and 
to  receive  from  outslda  sources  and  from  uU 
.-segments  of  the  organUed  Bar,  L-uggestions  of 
nam?s  of  persons  decaned  highly  qualified 
ior  Jppolnlments  f.s  Judges  In  their  respective 
jurisdictions."  '- 

This  Commission  would  be  composed  of 
persons  of  "the  highest  personal  integrity, 
char.icter  and  objectivity,"  cho.'-nn  by  the 
President  to  serve  at  his  pleasure,  and  ca- 
pable of  Judging  the  qualifications  of  persons 
for  Judicial  i.ppolntment.  The  Commission's 
function  would  be  to  screen  and  to  obtain 
t.u<ige-tion8  from  any  source  and  to  advise 
the  President  of  Its  recommendations." 

While  believing  most  strongly  in  the  prin- 
ciple i.f  selection  embtdled  in  t!ie  Ml<,souri 
Plan.  I  l..-ive  no  Irrevodable  tie  'A'ith  any  spe- 
cific provision  of  the  b:  11  I  iiave  introduced.  I 
tliercfore  welcome  tie  recommendations. 
Lomr.ient.s.  assistance.!  and  criliv-ism  cf  the 
l)ar,  tiic  bench,  cducniors,  aspiring  law  stu- 
dents, interested  citizens,  una  all  who 
ttroTiijly  de.-^^ire  and  wDUld  .ictivelv  work  to 
lormtilate  and  install  a  better  plan  for  se- 
lecting men  to  be  fediiral  Ju:tgc.s  than  pres- 
ently exifrts.  We  must  forthrl'jhtly  exercise 
uur  duty  to  ensure  thnt  the  important  func- 
lions  of  the  judicial  branch  of  our  govern- 
ment are  cntrust?d  oiily  to  the  m•.^t  quali- 
!ied  .-.lembers  f^f  t'ae  jench  and  bar.  There 
i.iust  1  0  no  doubt  in  t  ie  minds  of  the  public 
a5  to  the  quilificatior  s  and  loyalties  of  t'le 
men  comprising  the  feioral  judiciary. 

Wrh  the  hope  of  pi  a'-okin^  iviforrned  dis- 
CU.-SH-1  of  this  most  important  tubject.  I  will 
fonci".cl';  this  article  b,-  outil-iinr;  tnc  judici- 
arv  .iiid  judicial  selec;ion  in  Great  Britain, 
France.  Turkey  and  Tlinzania.  Thus,  we  will 
examine  brinfiy  the  Bht.sh,  European.  Near 
Ka^tii-n  and  African  a;  preaches  to  this  i  lob- 
li;m  '  These  \ariant  f- -^tems.  and  the  baok- 
grju-d  l?adii.:4  to  thci  •  cronti.  n.  sh.-'W  a  vlti.ii 
reearvl  for  nr.  impartia  jv.dlciary  and  the  dif- 
i".cui:l.-s  invclved  in  :ichievln:r  so  deslrabl" 
an  end. 
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the  appointment  of  judges  are  the  result  of 
significant  reforms  found  in  the  Judicature 
Acts,  1873-76,  and  amended  In  1925.  The 
Lord  Chancellor,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
England,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Probate,  Divorce  and  Admiralty 
Division,  the  Lords  Justices  of  Appeal,  and 
the  Lords  of  Appeal  in  Ordinary  are  all  ap- 
pointed by  the  Crown  on  Ihe  recommenda- 
tion of  fne  Prime  Minister,  The  Judges  of 
the  High  Court  are  appointed  in*  the  Crown 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor. 

The  High  Court  of  ParVanicnt 

The  Honse  of  Lords — Both  the  House  of 
Lords  and  the  House  of  Commons  constitute 
the  High  Court  of  Parliament.  The  Hou?e  of 
Lords  consists  of  (1)  the  peers  of  the  realm 
(the  United  Kingdom)  and  (2)  the  lords 
spiritual  I  Archbishops,  Bishops  of  London. 
Durham,  and  Winchester,  and  tweniy-one 
other  diocesan  Bishops  of  England).  It  is  the 
supreme  court  of  appeal  in  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland.  To  hear  appeals  at 
least  three  of  the  followin;;  persons,  desig- 
nated Lords  of  Appe:il,  muj^t  be  present;  the 
Lord  Chancellor  of  Gr:rat  Britain,  the  Lords 
of  Appeal  in  Ordinary,  and  any  peer  of  P^.rli- 
ament  who  holds,  or  has  held,  any  of  the 
following  judicial  offices:  (1)  Lord  Chancel- 
lor, (2)  member  of  the  Judicial  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council.  (3)  Lord  of  Appe.il  in 
Ordinary,  or  (4)  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  England  or  Northern  Ireland  or  of  liie 
Court  of  Session  of  Scotland.' 

As  from  May  1,  1707  (the  date  from  which 
the  union  with  Scotland  took  effect)  tiiere 
has  been  one  Lord  Chancellor  Icr  Great  Brit- 
ain. He  Is  itppolnted  by  the  Sovereign  deliver- 
inii  the  Great  Seal  of  the  Unived  Kingdom 
into  his  custody  and  -.crbally  addressiii-.g  him 
by  that  title.-  Although  no  special  qu  ilifira- 
tion.s,  other  th:in  tiiot-e  required  by  statute 
as  to  religion,''  are  required  by  law,'  it  is  the 
usual  practice  lor  the  Soverign  to  appoint 
the  person  recommended  by  the  Prime  Min- 
ister from  among  the  Bench  or  such  members 
of  the  B.ir  as  hold  or  have  ':cki  the  office  of 
Attorney-General   or  Snilcitor-Gsnernl.- 

Til?  Lords  of  Appeal  mi  Ordinary  are  ap- 
pointed by  letters  patent.'  Qualification  for 
appointment  is  cither  to  have  held  Judicial 
office  for  tv.-o  years,  or  to  have  been  for  fifteen 


Lawyers  Fvcl-'ate  the 


'lerit  Plan  for  Selection  and  Tenvrc  of 
Judges.  52  A.B.A.J.  639  (1966):  Editorial, 
Selection  of  Judges,  32  A.B.A.J.  548   (1966). 

-P.-oceedt'igs  of  the  HrAtsc  of  Delc^iatrs: 
Los  .-.ugclrs.  August  35-29.  44  A  B.A.J.  1C62, 
1109-12.  See  alr.o  Rogjers,  Judicial  .Ippoint- 
vic,  ti  ;«  f'!c  ^Uscii'ioieer  Administratiov,  47 
J.  Am.  Jd.  Soc'y  38  11957);  American  Bir 
Asf'zciation  Adepts  Resolution  Calling  f^r  a 
^on-Partisan  Federal\  Judiciary,  42  J.  Am. 
Soc'y  91  il358).  I 

■Brief  ::ibmitted  fjor  the  American  Bar 
As30viation  Through  Its  Special  Covimittee 
on  Nonpartisan  Selection  of  the  Federal  Ju- 
dic:ary  7  (1958).  This  Brief  states  that  the 
Committee  did  not  contemplate  that  this 
Commission  would  be  h  statutory  one. 

"  .'.t  this  point.  I  wlaih  to  express  my  sincere 
gratitude  to  Mr.  Lewla  C.  Coffin.  Lr^w  Librar- 
ian and  the  Legal  Specialists  In  the  ■'Vmerl- 
can-Erltlsh:  European;  and  Near  Ea.<:tern  and 
African  L^'iw  Divisions  of  the  Law  Library  of 
the  Liorary  of  Congress  for  their  valuable 
assistance. 


'  Appellate  Jur;sciict;.r:  Act  of  l.vrc,  o9  *:  40 
Vict...  C.59,  §5  5.  25;  Appellate  Jurisdiction  Act 
of  1837.  50"&  .'1  Vict..  cVO.  !;,';.;  t'overnment 
of  Ireland  Act.  of  1920,  10  <V:  11  Geo  V.  c.;'i7. 
5  5  38,  40,  41:  Supreme  Court,  of  Judicature 
(Northern  Ireland)  Order,  1921,  3.R.  fc  O. 
1921,  No.  1802:  Genera!  Adoption  of  En;ict- 
inonts  (yorthorn  Ireland)  Order.  1921.  S.R. 
&0.  1921,  No.  1804. 

See  3  Black  STONE.  CuMMFNTARn:s  47  ( 14t'.i 
cd.i:  C.'.MPBKIL.  Lives  ofthr  CH..Nr!itnBs  21 
1 1845  ed.)  The  appointment  wos  lornierly 
made  occasionally  by  p.itent  or  writ  of  privy 
seal,  or  by  suspending  ti-.e  Great  Seal  aro'ind 
the  neck. 

^Rum.in  Catholic  Relief  Act  of  1S29,  10^  11 
Geo.  IV,  C.7,  s  12.  by  which  r.othir.s  In  the  net 
is  to  enable  ary  pe-r,on.  ofierwi.ve  'havi  as  ae 
was  on  April  13.  1829  by  1  iw  er.abloc).  to  hold 
the  offics  of  Orrd  Ciianoeilor,  i.e.  Pom-in 
Catholics  are  not  qtialilied  for  t'ne  office 

•  Suprcm?  Court  of  Jarticc.ture  (Con.solida- 
tlon)  Act  cf  1325.  15  i:  16  Geo.  V,  c.49  ?  9, 
which  specified  the  qualifications  of  iu-J<.'es 
of  the  SuEreme  Court,  makes  no  allu.sion  to 
the  Iiord  Chancellor. 

"  Tills  Is  true  In  the  case  of  the  present 
Lord  High  Cnancellor.  tV'C  Rt.  Hon  Lord 
Gardiner.  However,  r.eit'ier  Lord  Kaldane, 
who  held  the  office  from  1912  to  1915  and 
again  during  1924.  nor  Lord  Sankey,  1929  to 
1935,  nor  Lord  M^ugh.ini,  1938  to  1939,  nor 
Lord  Simonds.  who  ijco.tine  Lord  Cliancellor 
in  1951,  was  or  had  been,  a  I. aw  Officer  of  the 
Crown. 

■Appellate  Jurisdiction  Act  of  1875,  39  & 
40  Vict.,  c.59,  5  6. 


years  a  practicing  barrister  In  England  or 
Northern  Ireland,  or  a  practicing  advocate 
In  Scotland.  The  tenure  Is  during  good  be- 
havior. The  number  of  Lords  Is  maintained 
at  seven  unless  the  Lord  Chancellor,  with 
the  concurrence  from  the  Treasury,  is  satls- 
lied  that  the  state  of  business  requires  an 
Increase  up  to  nine.'  A  Lord  of  Appeal  in 
Ordinary  is  entitled  to  sit  and  vote  for  all 
business  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Lords 
during  his  life. 

The  House  of  Cominoi^s — The  House  of 
Commons  consists  of  inomiiers  electc-d  as 
representatives  of  England,  Wales,  Scotland, 
isnd  North! rn  Ireland.  Although  the  House 
of  Commons,  together  with  the  House  of 
Lords,  forms  the  High  Court  of  Parliament, 
it  is  not  strictly  speaking  a  Judicial  body. 
Its  jurisdiction  is  limited  to  bills  of  at- 
tainder and  of  pains  and  per.iltios,  and  the 
obsolete  divorce  bills.  In  addition,  the  House 
(jf  Commons  has  Jurisdiction  over  pe-rsons  for 
committing  any  breach  of  the  privileges  of 
the  House  or  of  any  of  Its  members. 

Judicial  Committee  of  the  Prii>y  Council 

The  Judicial  Conunlttee  lu  an  appellate 
.ad  a  judicial  body,  although  Its  primary 
duty  is  to  make  a  report  or  recommendation 
to  the  Sovereign  In  Council.  As  the  fountain- 
head  of  ;.ll  Justice  Ihroughotit  the  dominions, 
the  Sovereign  has  always  exercised  Jurisdic- 
tion through  the  Council  who  act  in  an  ad- 
visory capacity    to   the   Crown. 

Tlie  Committee  consists  of  ihe  Lord  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council,  the  Lcjrd  Chancellor,  ex- 
Lord  Presidents,  the  Lords  of  Appeal  in  Ordl- 
nury,  and  such  other  members  of  ihe  Privy 
Council  as  shall  from  time  to  time  hold  or 
have  held  "high  judicial  office,"  '  and  two 
other  privy  councellors,  w)io  may  be  appoint- 
ed by  the  .Sovereign  by  sii;n  manual.'- 

Initlallv,  membership  h;id  been  extended  to 
Include  former  chief  Justices  or  judges  of  the 
S'jpreme  Court  of  Canada  or  of  a  superior 
court  of  any  province  of  Canada,  or  of  New 
South  Wales.  Queensland.  South  Australia, 
Tasmania,  Victoria,  Western  Australia,  and 
?'-,;v  t'ea!  ■...(  or  :  i;'."  oi.ik.t  .=  "..!;enor  fuirt 
of  Her  Maje.sty's  domlnlon.s  liamcd  in  that 
behalf  l)y  Order  of  Council.'  ^Subsequently, 
membership  was  extended  to  the  chief  justice 
and  Judi?e=:  of  the  High  Court  of  Australl.i  " 
:.nd  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  South  Africa" 
Supreme  Court  of  Judicature 

High  Court  of  Justice — The  court  is  di- 
vided Into  three  divisions;  Chincery.  Queen's 
Bench,  and  Pro;>ate.  Divorce  und  Admiralty. 
All  jurisdiction  vested  in  the  Hich  Court  be- 
long to  all  the  divisions  alike,  and  all  the 
Judges  of  the  High  Court  have  equal  power, 
authority  and  jurisdiction.'- 

The  jiidges  of  ti'e  High  Court  are  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  the  Lord  Chief  .Justice,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Probate.  Divorce  and  Admiralty 
Division,  and  the  pui.sne  judges  (styled  "Jus- 


.\ppeMnte  Jinls.iictlon  Ar:.  of  10t7,  10  & 
11  Geo.  VT.  ell,  ?1(1)  Provl-o;  here  are 
prosenilv  nine  Lords  of  .^ppcil  In  Ordinary. 

~  Witi.in  the  ni-anlng  of  the  Appellate  Jur- 
isdiotiim  Act  of  187n.  39  .t  SO  Vin..  c..=>9.  S  25 
and  Anprliate  Juri.scMctiou  .■\ct  of  1887,  50  & 
51  Vict  .C.70.  §;  3.  5. 

■■•Judicl,\l    Committee   Act   of    1833.   3   .>c   4 

'.Vill.    IV.    c41.    j  1;    .Appellate    Jnrl'.dtc'ton 

',ct.   of    1876.    :J9   (^   40   Vict.,   c.59.    :,  6:    .'.p- 

pellate  Juil^iilctlon  Act  of  i8C7.  50  ^  ."jl  Vli't.. 

;c.70.  5  3. 

■'Judicial  Commlt'.ee  Amendment  Act  of 
1895.  58  ^  C9  Vi'-t ,  r.44,  5  1(1'.  Schedule; 
Apppl!:'.to  Jurisd'ct'on  Act  of  1913.  3  &  4  Geo. 
\'.  c2l.  j  3(4).  ;.ched. 

••'  Anpcllate  Jurisdiction  Act  of  1908,  8  Edw. 
VII.  col.  5  3(1). 

■■-  Appellate  Jurisdiction  Act  cf  1913,  3  A-  4 
Geo.  V.  c.21.  .C  3(2). 

"  Sunreme  Court  of  Judicature  (Consolida- 
tion) Act  of  1925.  15  ic  15  Geo.  V.  c.49, 
§52(3),  4(1), 4(4);  .Administration  of  Justice 
Act   of    1928,   18  &   19   Ceo.  V,   c  26,    1 6. 
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tlce*  of  the  High  Court")  of  the  eevenU  dl- 
rlalona.  A  pereon  who  1*  quAUfled  for  ap- 
pointment M  ft  Lord  Jiutlce  of  Appeal  (see 
below)  or  who  la  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peal, la  quallfled  for  appointment  as  Lord 
Chief  Justice,  Maater  of  the  Rolls,  or  Presi- 
dent of  the  Probate  Division."  The  Lord 
Chancellor,  as  head  of  the  Judicial  admlnls- 
traUon.  ts  responsible  for  the  appointment  of 
the  puisne  judges  of  the  High  Court.  The  re- 
sponslbUlty  for  selecUon  for  appointment  of 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  and  the  President  of 
the  Probate.  Divorce  and  Admiralty  Division 
rests  with  the  Prime  Minister.  The  appoint- 
ment of  Judges  Is  by  the  Crown  by  letters 
patent." 

The  qualincatlon  for  a  puisne  Judge  of  the 
High  Court  Is  to  be  a  barrister  of  not  leas 
than  ten  years'  standing.  All  judges  hold  their 
oOces  dxirlng  good  behavior,  and  are  remov- 
able only  on  an  address  to  the  Crown  by  both 
Houses  of  Parliament."  No  Judge  of  the  High 
Court  U  capable  of  being  elected  to  or  of  sit- 
ting In  the  House  of  Commons.  The  office  of 
a  judge  of  the  High  Court  may  be  vacated 
either  by  realgnaUon  in  writing  under  hU 
hand  addressed  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  with- 
out any  deed  of  sxirrender,  or  by  his  being 
appointed  a  >udge  of  the  Court  of  Appe»l." 
The  Court  o/  Appeal — At  present,  the 
Court  of  Appeal  conslsU  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, who  Is  the  president  of  the  Court,  ex- 
Lord  Chancellors,  any  Lord  of  Appeal  In 
Ordinary  who.  at  hU  appointment,  would 
have  been  qualined  to  be  appointed  an  ordi- 
nary judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  or  who, 
at  that  date,  was  Judge  of  that  Court,  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice,  the  Maater  of  the  Rolls, 
the  President  of  the  Probate.  Divorce  and 
Admiralty  Division  and  eight  ordinary  mem- 
bers caUed  Lord  Justices  of  Appeal."  AU  are 
ex-offlclo  Judges,  although.  In  practice,  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls  Is  the  president  of  the 
Court."  The  Lord  Chancellor  may  appoint 
one  of  the  Lords  Justices  to  be  Vice-Presi- 
dent.* to  preside  when  sitting  and  acting 
In  any  division  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  If  no 
ex-offlclo  judge  Is  sitting.  Appointed  by  let- 
ters patent  of  the  Crown,  the  Lords  Justices 
of  Appeal  are  required  to  be  barristers  of 
fifteen  years'  standing  or  to  have  been 
Judges  of  the  High  Court. 

Courts  of  criminal  juriadiction 

Court  of  Criminal  Appeal — The  Lord  Chief 

Justice  of  England  and  all  the  Judges  of  the 

Queen's  Bench  Division  (see  above)   are  the 

Judges  of   the   Court  of   Criminal   Appeal." 


"  Supreme  Court  of  Judlcat\ire  (Consollda- 
Uon)  Act  of  1925,  15  &  16  Geo.  V.  c.49,  19(3). 

■»  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  ( Consolida- 
tion) Act  of  1925.  15  &  16  Geo.  V.  C.  48  J  11 
( 1 ) ;  under  the  proviso  of  this  section,  except 
when  the  number  of  puisne  judges  of  the 
High  Court  ts  leas  than  twenty-flve,  a  vacancy 
la  not  to  be  filled  unless  the  Ix>rd  Chancellor 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Treasury  Is  sat- 
isfied that  the  sute  of  the  business  requires 
that  the  vacancy  should  be  filled.  See  also: 
Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  (Amendment) 
Act  of  1944,  7  4  8  Geo.  VI  c.9.  I  1(2)  (6), 
sched. 

'•;Wd.,  I  12(1). 

"/Wd.,  I  10(1)  (2). 

"  Ibid.,  f  8;  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature 
(Amendment)  Act  of  1938.  1  &  2  Geo.  VI,  c. 
67.  i  1. 

» PS.  Jamis,  lNTaoox7cnoN  to  English  Law 
47  ( Butterworths  1968). 

»  He  Is  also  styled  the  Lord  Justice  of  Ap- 
peal, Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  (Consoli- 
dation) Act  of  1925.  15  dc  16  Geo.  V.  c.49. 
}6(3)(4):  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature 
(Amendment)  Act  of  1935,  25  &  26  Geo.  V., 
c.2  J  2(1)  (2).  sched. 

"  Criminal  Appeal  Act  of  1907.  7  Bdw.  Vn 
c.a3  11(1):  Criminal  Appeal  (Amendment) 
Act  of  1908.  8  Bdw.  VU.  c.4«.  i  1;  SUtute 
Law  Revision  Act  of  1927,  17  it  18  Geo.  V, 
C.42.   I  1,  ached..  Part  1. 


Aa  duly  constituted,  the  Court  conalsto  of  an 
uneven  number  of  Judges  and  never  less 
than  three.  In  the  absence  of  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  the  next  senior  judge  presides. 

Central  Criminal  Court — Constituted  In 
1834.-=  the  Court  took  the  place  of  the  former 
sessions  at  the  Old  Bailey  which  had  been 
held  from  very  early  times  under  special 
commissioners  of  gaol  delivery  for  Newgate 
and  of  oyer  and  terminer  for  the  city  of  Lon- 
don and  county  of  Mlddleaex.It  U  a  branch 
of  the  High  Court  of  Justice. 

Persons  named  In  the  commission  are  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
all  judges  of  the  High  Court,  the  Dean  of  the 
Archer,  the  aldermen  of  London,  the  Re- 
corder, the  Common  Serjeant,  the  Judges  of 
the  Mayor's  and  City  of  London  Court,  and 
any  person  who  has  been  Lord  Chancellor,  or 
a  High  Court  Judge  together  with  such  others 
as  the  Crown  shall  name.""  In  practice,  the 
Recorder  and  Common  Serjeant  and  the  ad- 
ditional judge  of  the  Mayor's  and  City  of 
London  Court  act  as  regular  Judges  of  the 
Court. 

Magistrates  courts 

The  Magistrates  Courts  consist  of  Justices 
of  the  peace  acting  under  an  enactment  or  by 
virtue  of  their  commissions  or  under  common 
law"  or  of  a  stipendiary  magistrate."  They 
are  Inferior  courts  with  both  civil  and 
criminal  Jxvladlctlon.  and  for  some  purposes, 
they  are  courts  of  record. 

Justices  of  the  peace  for  a  oounty  ore 
assigned  to  the  commission  of  the  peace  on 
the  authority  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who 
normally  acta  on  the  advice  of  an  advisory 
conunlttee  has  appointed."  The  commit- 
tee Is  advisory  only:  final  responsibility  rests 
with  the  Lord  Chancellor.  No  one  Is  dis- 
qualified for  the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace 
because  of  profession  or  sex." 

Pbamcs 

The  main  feature  of  the  legal  system  In 
Prance  Is  the  coexistence  of  two  distinct  sets 
of  courts,  one  for  the  administration  of  law 
in  cases  between  private  persons,  and  the 
other  for  disputes  In  which  one  party  Is  the 
public  authority.  The  Court  of  Cassation  and 
the  Council  of  State  are  the  top  organs  for 
these  two  systems,  respectively.  The  power 
to  adjudicate  conflicts  between  two  Jurisdic- 
tions Is  conferred  on  the  Tribunal  of  Con- 
flicts. 

The  French  Constitution  of  October  4. 
1958,  contains  the  following  provisions  on 
judicial  authority: 

"Art.  S4.  The  President  of  the  Republic  Is 
the  protector  of  the  Independence  of  Judicial 
authority.  He  Is  assisted  by  the  Superior 
Council  of  the  Judiciary. 

"An  organic  law  regulates  the  position  of 
the  Judlolary.  Judges  are  Irremovable. 

"i4rt.  S5.  The  Superior  Council  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Is  presided  over  by  the  President  of 
the  Republic.  The  Minister  of  Justice  Is  ex 
officio  Its  Vice-President.  He  may  deputize 
for  the  President  of  the  Republic. 


■Central  Criminal  Court  Act  of  1834,  4 
&  5  Win.  IV,  c.3e. 

=»/lMd.  I  1. 

-See,  Magistrates'  Courts  Act  of  1952.  IS 
&  16  Geo.  VI  and  1  ElU.  II,  c.56,  f  124(1): 
Justices  of  the  Peace  Act  of  1949,  12,  13  & 
14  Geo.  VI,  c.lOl.  144(1). 

•Metropolitan  Police  Courts  Act  of  1839.  2 
Sc  3  Vict..  C.71.  f  14:  SUpendlary  Magistrates 
Act  Of  1858.  21  &  22  Viet.  c.73.  I  1:  Magistrates 
CourU  Act  of  1952,  16  *  16  Geo.  VI  and  1 
Ellz.  U.  C.55.  i  121. 

"  RoTAi.  Commission  on  thz  Sklxction  or 
Jusncis  OF  THx  PXACX  CD.  No.  5250  (1910). 
ROTAI.  Commission  on  Justicxs  or  ths  Peacx 
Cmo.  No.  7463    (1948). 

"  See  Justice  of  the  Peace  Act  of  1906,  6 
Bdw.  VII.  c.16.  I  3.  and  the  Sex  Disqualifi- 
cation (Removal)  Act  of  1919.  9  &  10  Geo. 
V.  0.71,  1 1. 


The  Superior  Council  has,  In  addition,  nine 
members  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
Republic  under  the  conditions  laid  down  by 
an  organic  law. 

"The  Superior  Council  of  the  Judiciary 
submlu  recommendations  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  Judges  to  the  Court  of  Cassation  and 
to  the  posts  of  first  Presidents  of  the  Appeals 
Courts.  It  gives  its  opinion  under  the  con- 
ditions laid  down  by  the  organic  law.  on  the 
proposals  of  the  Minister  of  JusUce,  concern- 
ing the  appointment  of  the  other  judges.  It 
Is  consulted  on  reprieves  under  the  condi- 
tions laid  down  by  an  organic  law. 

"The  Superior  Council  of  the  Judiciary 
Bits  as  the  Disciplinary  Council  for  judges.  It 
Is  then  presided  over  by  the  first  President 
of  the  Court  of  Cessation."' 

The  organic  law  on  the  Judiciary  was 
enacted  on  December  22,  1958,<  and  was 
amended  on  February  4,  1959  by  Ordinance 
No.  59-226  •  and  on  Augiist  6,  1963,'  by  the 
Organic  Law  No.  63-805. 

The  members  of  the  Judiciary  (magls- 
trature)  are  members  of  the  career  profes- 
sion and  are  recruited  from  among  young 
law  graduates,  by  means  of  a  special  exami- 
nation, after  they  receive  training  In  a  spe- 
cial school  esUbllshed  In  1958  under  the 
name  of  the  centre  natlonale  d'^tudes  Judl- 
clalres  (Ordinance  of  December  22.  1958) . 

"This  school  Is  a  post-entry  clvU  service 
training  school  modelled  on  the  Ecole  Na- 
tlonale d'Admlnlstratlon.  ESitrance  Is  by  a 
competitive  examination  open  to  law  grad- 
uates, and  students  follow  a  three-year 
course.  In  the  first  year  they  are  attached 
to  some  part  of  the  Judiciary  and  gain  prac- 
tical knowledge.  The  second  year  U  spent 
at  the  school  Itself  In  academic  studies.  At 
the  end  of  the  second  year  there  Is  an  exami- 
nation on  the  basis  of  which  the  students- 
future  careers  are  determined.  The  third 
year  then  trains  them  for  the  type  of  court 
to  which  they  will  subsequently  be  posted. 
Students  become  civil  servants  and  receive 
a  salary  as  soon  as  they  enter  the  school: 
it  was  thought  that  this  would  raise  the 
standard  of  recruitment — many  potential 
candidates  having  been  deterred  In  the  past 
becauae  they  could  not  afford  to  remain 
without  Income  during  the  two  years  of  the 
barrister's  training  period." » 

Candidates  for  the  training  school  must 
meet  the  following  conditions:  1)  be  law 
school  graduates:  2)  have  been  French  na- 
tionals for  at  least  five  years;  3)  enjoy  civil 
rights  and  be  of  good  moral  character:  4) 
be  m  a  regular  position  In  regard  to  the  laws 
on  recruitment  for  the  armed  forces:  5)  meet 
the  physical  conditions  necessary  for  the 
performance  of  their  fxinctlons  and  be  un- 
injured or  recovered  from  any  sickness 
which  would  entlUe  them  to  prolonged 
leave.  (Art.  16  of  Ordinance  No.  1270  of  Dec. 
22.  1958). 

The  candidates  admitted  by  the  competi- 
tive examinations  are  appointed  by  the  order 
of  the  Minister  of  Justice  as  judicial  audi- 
tors. In  addition  the  following  may  be  ap- 
pointed as  Judicial  auditors,  on  the  proposal 
of  the  special  commission,  with  or  without 
examinations : 

( 1 )  doctors  of  law  who.  In  addition  to  the 
diplomas  required  for  a  doctor's  degree,  have 
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i  Constitution.  Paris,  Jovimaux  offlclels. 
1962,  No.  1119,  19-20. 

»Law  of  December  22.  1958  [19681  Journal 
Officiel  (hereinafter  cited  aa  J.O.  11551. 
(1959),  Bulletin  Ligislative  Dalloz  (herein- 
after cited  BIj.D.)  ,  Paris.  Jurisprudence  G6n- 
6rale.  15-22. 

'Ordinance  of  February  4.  1959.  |1959J 
J.O.  1684.  (1959).  BX.D.  512. 

•Law  of  August  6,  1963,  |19«3)  J.O.  7347, 
11963).  Bi.D.  468. 

•  F.  RTDLET  &  J.  BLONOXL.  PTJBLIC  ADMINIS- 

t»ation    m    FRANC*.    136-36    (Routledge   Ac 
Kegan  Paul.  1964). 


some  other  diploma  of  higher  studies  or  who 
bave  been  assistants  In  the  State  law  schools 
for  two  years: 

(2)  doctors  of  law  who  prove  that  they 
have  been  admitted  to  the  Bar  (Ordre)  In 
one  of  the  jurisdictions  In  the  Republic  or 
in  one  State  of  the  | French)  Community  for 
at  least  three  years; 

(3)  doctors  of  law  who  prove  that  they 
have  practiced  as  lawyers  at  the  State  Coim- 
cU  and  at  the  Court  of  Cassation,  solicitors 
(avoiUs).  notarlea  public  or  court  clerks  In 
charge  for  at  least  three  years. 

Public  officials,  graduates  of  law  school, 
whose  competence  and  activities  In  legal, 
economic  or  social  fields  qualify  them  for  the 
performance  of  Judicial  functions  may  also 
be  appointed  as  judicial  auditors  under  the 
same  conditions.  (Art.  22).  Their  studies  In 
the  training  school  are  reduced  by  one  third. 

The  capacity  of  the  auditors  to  fulfill  Ju- 
dicial funcUons,  after  their  training  in  the 
center.  Is  attested  to  by  their  Inscription  on 
the  classficatlon  list  according  to  their  rating 
by  a  jury.  This  lUt  Is  submitted  to  the  Min- 
ister of  Justice,  who  has  It  published  In  the 
Journal  officiel.  The  Jury  may  reserve  an  aud- 
itor for  judicial  functions  or  prescribe  that 
he  continue  training  for  one  more  year. 

The  judicial  corps  consists  of  two  grades. 
Steps  of  seniority  are  established  within  each 
grade.  The  President  of  the  Republic  ap- 
points auditors  of  Justice  to  the  second  grade 
of  the  judicial  hierarchy  on  the  proposal  of 
the  Minister  of  Justice.  In  addition,  within 
each  grade  one  vacancy  out  of  ten  may  be 
filled  by  persons  who  are  not  auditors  of 
justice  imder  the  following  conditions: 

In  addition  to  the  farmer  magistrates  of 
the  Judicial  order,  there  may  be  appointed  to 
the  first  or  second  grade  of  the  Judicial  hier- 
archy directly  (the  following  persons]  who 
meet  the  requirements  established  In  Ar- 
ticle 16: 

1.  Public  officers  whose  competence  and 
activities  in  the  legal,  economic  or  social 
fields  qualify  them  for  the  performance  of 
Judicial  functions  and  who  have  been  in 
5er\lce  for  more  than  eight  years.  The  list  of 
these  categories  will  be  established  by  a  pub- 
lic administration  regulation. 

2.  Professors  (agregis)  of  law  schools  and 
deputy  lecturers  (charges  des  cours)  who 
have  had  at  least  two  years'  teaching  experi- 
ence m  the  State  Law  School; 

3.  Lawyers,  counsels  for  the  defense 
(aiocats  defenseurs) .  lawyers  at  the  Council 
of  State  and  the  Court  of  Cassation,  solici- 
tors (avouis),  notaries  public,  titulary  court 
clerks  {greffiers  titularies  en  charges),  chief 
clerk  of  the  Court  of  Cassation,  court  clerks 
of  the  chambers  of  the  said  Court  who  have 
had  at  least  two  years  of  service  in  their  pro- 
fession In  the  jtirlsdlcClon  of  the  Republic 
or  States  of  the  Community; 

4.  Lawyers,  counsels  for  the  defense,  no- 
taries public  who  have  practiced  their  pro- 
fession for  at  least  ten  years  In  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  State  In  the  territories  of  which 
these  professions  are  open  to  the  nationals  of 
the  Community: 

5.  Central  administration  attaches  of  the 
Ministry  of  Justice  and  attach^  of  Justice 
who  have  had  at  least  fifteen  years  of  service 
In  this  capacity.  (Art.  30  of  the  Ordinance  of 
Dec   22.  1958) 

The  above-mentioned  persons,  however, 
may  be  appointed  according  to  Article  31  of 
Ordinance  No.  58-1270  of  December  22.  1958. 
only  upon  the  advice  of  the  Commission  for 
Promotions. 

A  certain  number  of  high  magistrates  speci- 
fied In  Article  3  of  the  above-mentioned 
Ordinance,  as  amended  on  August  6,  1963, 
are  placed  outside  of  the  Judicial  hierarchy, 
namely: 

The  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Cassation,  the 
first  presidents  of  the  appeal  courts  and  the 
prosecutors  (prociirewrs  g^n^raiix)  of  the  said 
courts,  the  presidents  of  the  chambers  of 
the  Court  of  Appeal  and  the  assistants  of  the 


attorneys  general  (otiocots  g6n4raux)  at  these 
courts,  the  president  and  the  first  vice-presi- 
dent at  the  Tribunal  of  the  Seine,  the  head 
of  the  prosecution  department  (procureur 
de  la  R&publique)  and  his  assistants  at  this 
court. 

The  appointment  of  the  Judges  outside  of 
the  Judicial  hierarchy  Is  subject  to  special 
rules  established  In  Articles  37  to  41  of  the 
Ordinance  of  1958.  The  Judges  of  the  bench 
(magistrats  du  siige)  are  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  Republic  under  conditions 
laid  down  by  Article  66  of  the  Constitution. 
This  Article  prescribes  that  "The  Superior 
Council  of  the  Judiciary  submit  recommen- 
dations for  the  appointment  of  judges  to  the 
Court  of  Cassation  and  to  the  posts  of  first 
Presidents  of  the  Appeal  Courts." 

In  addition,  the  following  persons  who  do 
not  belong  to  the  Judicial  corps  may  be 
appointed  to  posts  outside  of  the  hierarchy: 
1)  Councilors  of  State  In  ordinary  serv- 
ice; 2)  directors  of  the  Ministry  of  Justice 
and  the  Director  of  the  National  Center  for 
Judiciary  Education,  or  former  magistrates; 
however,  to  be  appointed  to  the  Court  of 
Cassation  they  must  prove  that  they  have 
five  years  of  seniority  In  service  as  directors: 
3)  maitres  de  reqtUtes  of  the  State  Coimcll 
having  at  least  ten  years  of  service  In  this 
capacity:  4)  professors  of  the  law  schools  of 
the  State  universities  having  at  least  ten 
years  of  teaching  experience  as  professors  or 
assistant  professors  (agr^gis) ;  lawyers  at  the 
State  Council  and  the  Court  of  Cassation, 
members  or  former  members  of  the  Council 
of  the  Bar  (Orde)  having  at  least  twenty 
years  of  professional  practice. 

The  candidates  listed  in  categories  3,  4  and 
5  may  be  appointed  to  functions  outside 
of  the  hierarchy  only  upon  the  advice  of  the 
commission  of  promotion.  (Art.  40  of  the 
Ordinance  of  Dec.  22,  1958) 

Until  the  reform  of  1953  the  Council  of 
State  was  judge  of  the  first  and  last  Instance 
In  administrative  matters,  while  the  prefec- 
tural  councils  were  only  courts  of  the  first  in- 
stance In  specific  cases.  By  Decree  No.  59-934 
of  September  30,  1953,  prefectural  councils 
were  transformed  into  administrative  courts 
[tribunaux  administratifs) .  The  status  of 
administrative  court  Judges  was  defined  by 
Decree  No.  63-1963  of  December  30,  1963. 

The  auditors  of  the  administrative  courts 
are  recruited  from  among  the  graduates  of 
the  National  School  of  Administration: 

"This  Institution  was  set  up  by  the  French 
Government  In  October  1946  as  an  adminis- 
trative laboratory,  as  It  were,  to  prepare 
those  destined  for  careers  at  the  upper  level 
of  the  French  administration.  Admission  to 
the  School  Is  by  annual  competitive  exam- 
ination. There  are  two  types  of  examinations. 
The  first  Is  open  to  university  graduates  of 
lees  than  twenty-six  years;  the  second  Is  in- 
tended for  those  who  have  already  had  at 
least  four  years  of  service  In  the  administra- 
tion and  are  between  twenty-four  and  thirty 
years  of  age.  .  .  .  The  course  of  study,  of  three 
years'  duration.  Includes  practical  train- 
ing In  various  administrative  agencies  as  well 
as  the  more  normal  type  of  academic  study. 
While  at  the  School,  students  are  In  effect  In 
the  position  of  civil  servants,  and  they  re- 
ceive a  fixed  salary  from  the  State."  • 

The  members  (cotincllors)  of  the  adminis- 
trative tribunals  are  appointed  by  a  decree 
on  the  proposal  of  the  Minister  of  the  Inte- 
rior, countersigned  by  the  Minister  of  Jus- 
tice. 

In  addition,  the  councilors  may  be  re- 
cruited from  among  government  employees 
according  to  the  following  scheme  estab- 
lished by  Article  9  of  Decree  No.  63-1386  of 
December  30.  1963: 

Art.  9.  The  councilors  of  the  second  class 
of  the  administrative  tribunal  are  recruited 


from  among  former  students  of  the  National 
Administrative  School  for  five  vacancies  out 
of  six. 

They  are  also  recruited  from  among  gov- 
ernment employees  according  to  the  two 
following  cycles: 

First  cycle : 

When  five  appointments  are  made  by  the 
application  of  the  provisions  of  the  first  para- 
graph of  the  present  Article,  one  councilor 
of  the  administrative  tribunal  Is  appointed 
from  among  the  magistrates  of  the  Judicial 
order,  candidates  admitted  to  the  fellowship 
(agregation)  of  public  law,  and  the  principal 
attaches  of  the  prefecture,  law  graduates, 
who  prove  that  they  have  had  ten  years  of 
effective  service  In  their  corps. 

Second  cycle: 

When  five  new  appointments  are  made  to 
the  corps  of  councilors  of  the  administrative 
tribunal  by  the  application  of  the  provisions 
of  the  first  paragraph  of  the  present  Article, 
one  councilor  of  the  administrative  tribunal 
Is  appointed  from  among  the  magistrates  of 
the  judicial  order,  candidates  admitted  to 
the  fellowship  of  public  law,  and  government 
employees,  law  graduates  belonging  to  the 
corps  classified  Category  A,  specified  in  Arti- 
cle 17  of  the  above-mentioned  Ordinance  of 
February  4,  1959,  who  prove  that  they  have 
had  ten  years  of  service  In  this  capacity. 

The  candidates  are  subject  to  the  opinion 
given  by  a  special  commission,  presided  over 
by  a  Councilor  of  State,  the  chief  of  the 
permanent  inspection  of  administrative  Jur- 
isdictions, and  two  representatives  of  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior  and  one  representa- 
tive of  the  Guardian  of  the  Seal,  the  Minister 
of  Justice,  and  by  the  President  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Tribunal  of  Paris.' 

The  Council  of  State  (supreme  adminis- 
trative court)  consists  of  three  types  of  mem- 
bers: the  councilors  of  State,  maitres  des  re- 
quites, andaudltors.  Since  1946  the  auditors 
have  been  chosen  from  among  the  graduates 
of  the  School  of  Administration.  Auditors  of 
the  second  class  are  subject  to  a  probationary 
period  of  two  years.  Appointments  of  the  sec- 
ond class  are  made  In  order  of  seniority  as 
vacancies  occur  by  a  decree  of  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  State  Council  on  the  pro- 
posal of  the  president  of  a  section. 

Maitres  des  requites  are  recruited  from 
among  the  auditors  of  the  first  class  In  order 
of  seniority.  However,  every  fourth  appointee, 
according  to  established  rule,  must  be  chosen 
from  among  outsiders,  who  must  have  had 
at  least  ten  years  of  public  service.  In  such 
a  way  the  possibility  of  appointing  persons 
who  have  distinguished  themselves  In  the 
public  service  Is  created. 

Councilors  of  state  are  chosen  from  among 
the  m4ixtres  des  requites  In  order  of  seniority. 
However,  one  out  of  every  three  appointees 
must  be  an  outsider. 

The  member  of  the  administrative  courts 
and  the  Council  of  State  do  not  enjoy  the 
etatus  of  Irremovability.  They  belong  to  the 
ClvU  Service.  However,  as  B.  Schwartz  stated: 
The  right  to  remove  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil has  not  been  exercised  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury, and  Its  exercise  today  would  be  almost 
unthinkable.* 

Turkey 

In  the  highly  complex  Turkish  system  of 
Judicial  selection,  Judges,  for  the  most  part, 
are  selected  by  other  Judges,  by  courts  and 
by  legislative  bodies,  while  only  two  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  Republic. 
No  Judges  are  selected  by  the  elective  process. 

Law  No.  2666  of  July  14,  1934,'  regulates  the 
required  qualifications  for  Judgeships,  the 
selection  and  appointment  of  Judges  and  all 
matters  relating  to  the  judicial  profession. 


"B.  Schwartz.  French  Administrative 
Law  and  the  Common-Law  World  26  (New 
York  Univ.  Press  1954) . 


'Decree  of  December  30,  1963,  (1963)  J.O. 
11908.  [19631,  B.LU.  51. 

"  Schwartz,  op.  rif.  at  32. 

'  Published  In  T.  C.  Rc.^mi  (Turkish  official 
gazette)  No.  2751  of  July  14, 1934. 
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According  to  this  law.  no  person  may  become 
:i  Judge  or  a  public  prosecutor  without  first 
serving  an  apprenticeship  for  ii  ternj  of  two 
years  in  the  courta  (this  period  of  time  Is 
only  one  year  for  Inw  graduates  who  have 
Dbti'lned  their  doctorate  degrees)  and  prov- 
In;!  his  competence  in  compliance  with  the 
condi'lons   stated    in   the   iibovs   mentioned 

iRW. 

A  person  can  be  nominated  for  apprentlce- 
sliip  if  he  IS  a  Turkish  citizen  between  the 
rges  of  21  and  40;  if  he  has  performed  his 
niilttar\-  ser\  '.ce  or  !■>  is  been  excused  by  rea- 
son of  unsultablllty;  If  he  has  no  contagious 
dlso^.je  or  mental  or  physical  infirmity  which 
wculd  render  htm  incapable  of  performing 
his  duties  properly;  'f  he  has  ro  defaults 
In  his  moral  conduct;  if  he  Is  not  married 
to  a  foreigner  i  anyone  marrying  a  foreigner 
during  the  training  period  shall  be  auto- 
miitically  dtsrharged);  and  if  he  is  a  grad- 
uate of  one  of  the  law  schools  or  the  School 
of  Political  Science  of  Ankara.  If  the  appU- 
cai.t  is  a  gr  iduate  of  the  School  of  Political 
Science  or  a  foreign  law  school,  he  must  be 
i«;vtm!ned  by  a  Turkish  law  scnonl  ortlcial  In 
t'.-.ose  c:)urr.es  not  taken  by  him  but  rrqulred 
In  the  Turkish  law  .-.chool  curriculum. 

At  the  end  of  the  probationary  term,  the 
apnrentlcc*  ahi'-U  be  nominated  to  become 
assiswnt  >M(tges  or  assistant  ijeneral  prose- 
cutors by  the  Council  of  Selection  which  con- 
sists of  the  Chief  Public  Prosecutor,  four 
members  of  the  Court  of  Cassation,  the 
Chief  of  the  Board  of  Infpectlon.  and  the 
Chlefj  of  General  Directorate  of  Civil  and 
Criminal  AH;. Irs.  The  Council  convenes  under 
the  chalrman-'hlp  of  the  First  President  of 
the  Court  of  Cassation.  The  Council  of  Selec- 
tion determines  also,  pursuant  to  the  Law 
on  Judges,  whether  the  assistant  Judges  or 
the  judges  and  the  general  prosecutors  are 
eligible  for  promotion.  Such  determination 
is  b:  sed  -in  tiielr  moral  conduct,  their  profes- 
■ional  knowledge  and  capacity,  their  zeal, 
their  work  productivity,  their  legal  opinions, 
eio.  .\Iter  the  Council  of  Selection  has  de- 
icrmin-'d  fl'.e  persons  who  are  eligible  for 
promotion.  It  indicates  in  front  of  the  name 
whether  he  hai  greater  ability  as  a  Jttdge  or 
as  a  public  prosecutor. 

PrMiessors  wtio  linve  been  teaching  law 
courses  In  a  ':•.«  school  may  be  r'.ppolnted  dl- 
rec'.v  to  membership  in  the  Court  of  Cassa- 
tion nnU  assoc'ate  professors  mav  be  ap- 
pointed to  positions  of  Judges  or  publl?  pros- 
ecutors. 

The  Court  of  Cassation  Is  the  single  ap- 
pellate court  In  Turkey.  Its  members  are 
■-■■lectud  by  the  High  Council  of  Judges.  The 
Chairman,  Vice-Chairman  and  the  Chief 
Prosecutor  are  elected  by  the  plenary  ses- 
sion of  the  Court  of  Cass.itlon  by  an  absolute 
majority  on  a  secret  ballot. - 

The  High  Council  of  Judges  consists  of 
^■ightjen  regular  and  ii\e  alterna.te  members. 
^ix  of  these  members  are  elected  by  the 
Geiu-ra;  Assembly  of  tr.e  Court  of  Cassation 
.md  SIX  by  judges  of  the  first  rank  from 
among  themselves  by  secret  ballot.  The  Na- 
tional Assembly  (Turkey's  lower  house)  and 
the  Senate  each  elects  three  members  by 
se^'ret  ballot  and  by  a  vote  of  absolute 
majority  of  its  plenary  session  from  among 
individuals  who  have  served  as  Judges  In  the 
higher  courts  or  qualified  for  membership  In 
ucii  courts.  Two  of  the  alternate  members 
-ire  elected  by  the  Court  of  Cassation,  and 
hree  members  are  elected  by  the  Judges  of 
the  tlrst  rank,  the  National  Assembly  and  the 
Senace.  The  High  Council  of  Judges  elects 
Its  Chairman  from  among  its  own  members 
by  a  vote  of  absolute  majority  of  Its  plenary 
session.  The  term  of  office  of  members  of  the 
High  Council  of  Judges  Is  four  years,  and 


•  Article  139  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
Turkish  Republic.  Law  No.  334  of  July  9. 
1961.  published  In  T.  C.  Resmi  Oasete  No. 
10859of  July  10.  1961. 


the  election  of  half  of  them  shall  be  renewed 
every  two  years.  Members  elected  while  serv- 
ing as  Judges  may  not  be  reelected  twice  In 
succession.' 

The  Chairman,  members  and  the  Chief 
Attorney  of  the  Council  of  State,  the  Court 
having  Jurlsdlctlcn  on  administrative  dis- 
putes and  suits,  are  elected  by  the  Consti- 
tutional Court  •  among  Individuals  meeting 
the  qualllicittlons  proscribed  In  the  Law  on 
Organization  of  the  Council  of  State."^ 

The  Constitutional  Court,  whose  main 
task  is  to  review  the  constitutionality  of  laws 
and  by-laws  enacted  by  the  Turkish  General 
National  As<;embly  (compo.».-»d  of  the  National 
Assembly  and  the  Senate) .  consists  of  fifteen 
regular  and  five  alternate  members.  Pour 
rr<»ular  members  pre  elected  by  the  Court  of 
Cassation,  three  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Council  of  State,  one  member  elected 
by  the  Audit  Court,  three  members  elected 
by  the  National  As.>!embly.  two  members 
elected  by  the  Sen.-vte.  and  the  other  two 
members  of  the  Constitutional  Court  are 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Republic. 
Tlip  Court  of  C'ssatlon  elects  two  alternates, 
the  Council  of  State  elects  one.  and  each 
legislative  body  selects  one  alternate  respec- 
tively to  the  Constitutional  Court.' 

Tanzania  < 

The  United  Republic  of  Tanzania  Is  nn 
Independent  .African  nation  composed  of  the 
former  British  colonies  of  Tanganyika  and 
Zanzibar.-'  Its  Judicial  and  court  systems  are. 
therefore,  patterned  after  the  British  .il- 
though  these  systems  have  assimilated  cer- 
tain traditional  African  elements.  In  fact. 
Tanzania  alone  i\mong  former  British  Afri- 
can countries  has  completely  Integrated  its 
English  and  customary  court  systems  so  there 
Is  now  only  one  hierarchy  of  courts.' 

The  authority  to  appoint  all  judges  and.  in 
fact,  all  Judicial  officers,  is  vested  In  th» 
President  of  Tanzania  by  Its  Constitution.' 
The  President,  however,  has  delegated  to  the 


Judicial  Service  Commission.'  which  In  turn 
has  delegated  to  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
High  Court,  authority  to  select  subordinate 
court  Judges  and  officers.*  retaining  for  him- 
self the  appointment  of  High  Court  Judges. 

Tlie  Chief  Justice  of  the  High  Court  Is  se- 
lected directly  by  the  President  while  the 
puisne  Judges  (comparable  to  .associate 
judges  in  this  country)  and  associate  Judees  '■ 
of  that  court  are  appointed  by  the  President 
after  consultation  with  the  Chief  Justice.' 
The  High  Court  in  Tanzania  Is  tnntamoimt 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States* 
with  the  important  exceptions  that  certain 
non-constltutlonal  cases  may  be  appealed 
from  tiiat  court  to  the  Court  of  Appeal  for 
Eastern  Africa  "'  and  It  Is  empowered  to  en- 
tertain orl;!inal  Jurisdiction  over  all  criminal 
and  civil  C1SPS." 

Subordinate  court  Judges  are  to  be  selected 
by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  High  Court  troin 
among  members  of  the  newly  created  Judicial 
service  imder  his  (ielegatcd  atUhorlty  from 
the  Judicial  Service  Commission.  The  Judi- 
cial service  functions  In  a  fa-hlon  similar  to 
that  of  most  civil  services:  career  men  b?:?in 
at  the  bottom  in  remote,  lesser  pests  even- 
tually working  their  way  up  to  higher  posi- 
tions, presumably  on  the  basis  of  individual 
merit.'-  While  tlie  Cnlef  Justice  Is  reqtiired 
by  regulation  to  give  consideration  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Judicial  service."  the  present 
shortage  of  qualified  members  necessitates 
the  selection  of  some  outside  lawyers." 

Throushout  this  whole  appointment  proc- 
ess, the  President  retains  his  prerogative  to 
appoint  whomever  he  wishes,  despite  any 
delegation  of  authority  to  the  Judicial  Serv- 
ice Commission  or  Chief  Justice. '■■■  Also,  while 
the  Commission  is  required  to  furnish  ad- 
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vice  upon  request  by  the  President,  such  ref- 
erence to  the  Commission  does  not  preclude 
his  seeking  advice  elsewhere.'" 


'  Ibid.  Article  143. 

'  Ibid.  Article  140. 

•Law  No.  521  of  1964.  published  In  T.  C. 
Itrgmi  Oazete  No.  11896  of  December  31, 
19«4. 

Constitution,  note  2  supra.  Art.  14.1. 

■  Tiinzania  has  been  selected  as  the  one 
-r'urtry  In  Africa  for  a  brief  survey  of  Its 
.' ystem  of  Judicial  .-iT^otntmcnts  due  to  Its 
rel.itlve  Importance  on  th-it  continent  ar.d 
because  It  h.as  been  a  stab!?,  yet.  on  t^e 
.V hole  a  progressive  i'.ation. 

■  T.^.nganvlki  rained  Its  Independence  on 
December  9.  1961.  and  Z;;nzlbar  on  December 
0.  1963.  They  merged  officially  on  April  26. 
1964.  The  Judicial  system  considered  In  this 
i-eport  will  be  that  of  Tanganyika,  which  Is 
provided  for  by  the  Constitution  and  Acts  of 
Tanzania.  The  courts  and  Judiciary  of  Zanzi- 
bar are  for  the  most  port  exempted  by  the 
Tonzanlan  Constitution  from  regulation  by 
the  Tanzania  central  government  and 
operate  Independently  thereof. 

'■  .Again,  this  Is  aside  from  the  separate 
Zanzibar  courts.  McAurlan,  Tlie  Rcpubliean 
Constitution  of  Tinganyika.  13  Interna- 
tional Sc  Comparative  Law  Quarterly  550 
( 1965).  Lewls-Barned.  Integration  of  Judicial 
"^i/ftcnis:  the  Recent  Reform  of  the  Lor-al 
Courts  Appeal  St/stem  of  Tanganyika.  7 
Journal  of  African  Law  84-94  (1963).  Cotran. 
The   Unification  of  Lavs   in   East   Africa.   1 
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11963). 

'The  Interim  Constitution  of  Tanzania. 
S5  57.  61,  Bill  Supplement  to  the  Tanzania 
Gazette.  Volume  XLVI.  No.  13.  June  25.  1965. 
pp.  27-28.  30.  The  Interim  Constitution  was 
enacted  by  the  Tanzania  National  Assembly 
on  July  5,  1965.  In  the  same  form  as  that 
-lopearing  In  the  above-mentioned  Bill  Sup- 
plement. See  Fact  Sheets  on  the  Common- 
icealth:  Tanzania.  Septemt>er.  1965.  p.  4. 


■^  Constituent  Assembly  Act  No.  10  of  1962. 
Section  29.  Chapter  508.  Judicial  .Scrviee. 
Latca  of  Tanganyika:  Revised  Laws.  Dar  es 
Salaam.  Government  Printer  (1963  Joo'eleaf 
replacement).  Volume  XI.  p.  10.  The  Jiifileli! 
Service  Commission  consists  of  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  High  Court,  a  puisne  Judge  of 
the  Hlijh  Court  designated  by  the  Presldrnt 
after  consultation  with  the  Chief  Justle'-. 
and  a  meml)cr  appointed  by  the  Presldei't 
See  Constitution.  Section  60.  p.  29.  The  Com- 
ml.'slon  has  other  powers  beside?;  the  ap- 
pointment cf  judges  Including:  the  removal 
and  discipline  of  Judges  and  termination  cf 
their  appointments.  See  Constitution,  Sec- 
tion 1(1)  (b>,  p.  30. 

"The  Judicial  Service  Comml.islon  Regula- 
tions. 191.  Government  Notice  No.  230.  Sup- 
plement of  the  Tanganyika  Gazette,  Volume 
XLII.  No.  32.  July  5.  1961.  358-62. 

■  A  n?w  Judicial  office  created  In  1963  hav- 
ing limited  duties.  Magistrates  Court  Act. 
1963.  No.  55  of  1963.  6th  sched..  Part  4. 

-CONST..  §  57.  at  27.  rote  4.  mpra.  Section 
57  also  nrovtdes  that  "a  person  shall  not  he 
qualified  for  appointment  ns  a  judge  of  the 
•High  Court  unless;  (1>  he  Is.  or  has  been. 
a  Judge  of  a  court  having  unlimited  juris- 
diction in  civil  and  criminal  matters  In  some 
part  of  the  Commonwealth  that  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  Act  of  Parliament,  or  a  court  hav- 
ing Jurisdiction  In  appeals  from  any  such 
court;  or  (2)  he  holds  one  of  the  specified 
qualifications  for  a  total  period  of  not  less 
than  five  years." 

•Const.,  note  4.  supra.  §  64.  at  30-31. 

•Ordinance  No.  55  of  1961.  Chapter  451. 
Appellate  Jurisdiction.  Laics  of  Tanganyika: 
Revised  Laws.  Dar  es  Salaam.  Government 
Printer.  (1962  looseleaf  replacement).  Vcl- 
time  XI.  pp.  2-8. 

"A.  N.  ALLOTT.  Judicial  and  Legal  Sys- 
tems IN  Atrica.  98.    (Butterworth,   1962). 

"McAuslan.  549-550.  note  3.  .swpra. 

"The  Judicial  Service  Regulations.  1961. 
op.  cit..  I  22.  at  359.  note  6,  supra. 

"  McAuslan.  550,  note  3.  aupra. 

'•ConsUtuent  Assembly  Act  No.  10  of  1962. 
{  15  (4).  at  6.  note  5.  supra. 


MARYLAND  COMPANY  AIDS  GHETTO 
JOBLESS 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  much  discussion  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  the  need  for  private  industry  to 
increase  its  commitment  to  providing 
jobs  for  the  hard-core  unemployed. 

This  morning,  I  was  delighted  to  read 
in  the  Washington  Pout  that  a  leading 
Maryland  firm  has  made  a  significant 
move  in  this  direction.  The  I-'airchild- 
Hiller'Corp..  an  aerospace  company  with 
headquarters  in  Gaither.sburg.  Md..  has 
joined  with  the  Model  Inner  City  Com- 
munity Organization  of  Washington, 
DC,  in  forming  a  new  company,  Fair- 
micco.  Inc.,  which  will  be  located  in 
northeast  Washington. 

Tne  new  company  will  hire  from  60  to 
80  haid-corc  unemployed  people  within 
the  next  few  weeks  and  will  put  them  to 
woi k  building  acoden  loading  platforms 
under  Government  comtract.  Plans  are 
underway  now  to  sell  u  majority  of  the 
connany's  stock  to  its  employees  and 
other  residents  of  ilie  Washington  inner 
citv.  I 

Mr.  President,  this '  initiative  on  the 
part  of  Fairchild-Hiller  is  the  result  of 
progr£s.sive  thinking  and  a  forthright  de- 
sire to  take  action  immediately  to  im- 
prove the  conditions  of  those  without  jobs 
in  the  ghettos  of  Washington.  1  believe 
Falrchild-Hiller  has  undertaken  a  highly 
commendable  activity,  and  that  the 
firm's  officers  and  directors,  especially 
Edward  G.  Uhl.  president,  deserve  great 
praise  for  what  they  have  done. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimo'Js  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  Robert  G.  Kaiser, 
published  in  today's  Washington  Post  de- 
.scnbing  the  formation  of  the  new  Fair- 
micco  company,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Ghetto-Manned  Pirm  Is  Set  Up 

To  Aid  Jobless 

(By   Robert   Q.   Kaiser) 

The  Fairchlld-Hlller  Corp.  and  the  Model 
Inner  City  Community  Organization  an- 
nounced formation  yesterday  of  a  new  com- 
pr.ny,  Falrmlcco.  Inc..  wnich  will  be  manned 
and  partially  owned  by  residents  of  Wash- 
ington's  ghettos. 

Fairmicco  will  begin  Operating  March  18. 
Its  nrst  job  will  be  to  piicduce  wooden  load- 
ing platforms  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense as  a  subcontractor  to  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration. 

The  firm  will  hire  60  to  80  "hard-core"  un- 
employed persons  In  the  coming  weeks.  These 
men  and  women  will  be  trained  and  put  to 
wosk  building  the  wooden  platforms  In 
Pairmlcco's  newly  leased!  factory,  an  old  de- 
partment store  warehouse  at  59  M  st.  ne. 

E'.entually.  Falrmicco  hopes  to  have  200  or 
more  on  the  payroll. 

The  Federal  Government  has  given  Falr- 
micco contracts  totaling  Ji384.000  to  begin  Its 
operations.  Two  contraots  totaling  8174,000 
arc  for  training  pnd  teclmlcal  assistance;  the 
third,  for  $220,000,  is  fOr  the  loading  plat- 
forms. 

An  additional  amount,  perhaps  $200,000. 
will  be  raised  through  a  etock  issue.  Falrmic- 
co's  board  of  directors  w»nts  to  sell  a  major- 
ity of  the  company's  stock  to  residents  of 


the  Inner  city  and  employes  of  the  new  com- 
pany. 

Spokesmen  for  Falrchild-Hiller  said  the 
aerospace  firm  would  be  only  a  minority 
stockholder.  ••Falrchild-Hiller  does  not  want 
to  establish  a  plantation  in  the  ghetto."  Mel- 
viii  Barmat.  a  vice  president  of  the  company, 
said  at  a  press  conference  yesterday. 

Mayor  Walter  E.  Washington  also  spoke  at 
the  press  conference.  He  hailed  the  Falr- 
micco project  as  "one  e-f  the  most  siiiiiifirant, 
at  this  moment  in  Amerlci"  and  had  special 
pr.iise  for  the  "ownership  inspect  of  the  pro- 
gram." 

Tlie  Mayor  also  said  that  he  hoped  "to 
laun'';i  similar  pro<rr:'.ris  in  the  future."  One 
more  will  be  riniiounct-d  iicxt  Monii.iy.  when 
the  Kconomic  Develorjncnt  Administration 
will  in  ike  a  job-tr.ilniiii;  grant  lo  ihe  Metro- 
politan Washington  Board  of  'J'racie. 

The  lirst  htuck  to  be  boimht  for  ghetto 
residents  will  be  pur:liased  by  Micro  itself. 
Officials  said  they  could  not  t;ive  details  on 
how  liidSvidual  mombfrs  of  tho  public  c(juld 
buy  .';toi-l:  until  i"-ie  .Sec  iriMes  Vnd  Exchange 
Commission  approves  a  '.tock  issue. 

?.ficco  wa<i  established  to  give  the  people  of 
iiie  .':  haw  urbi.n  renewal  area  .i  \oice  in  ihe 
renev.il  process  in  that  neighborhood 

Paircliild-Hiller'.s  only  ca.-ih  o'-;;itrihutinii  to 
Pairmlcco  wll!  be  the  mo'iov  ii  spi-nls  f.'r 
stock  111  Ihe  company.  The  firm  wii)  ,i!',o  con- 
tribute lop-lovel  in:mai?cmci>;.  per.si  v.r.i'l  who 
will  help  get  the  Kairmicco  operatic:-.',  going. 

Fairinicco  is  nov.-  lookiiit?  lor  a  president 
:ind  Rcneral  manager.  It  hopes  trj  finti  Ne- 
f;roes  to  fill  its  top  Job 

As  Falrmicco  grov.s.  its  tMrectcrj  want  to 
expand  from  woodworkin<»  into  sheetmetal 
work  and  electrical  produciioii.  Olliclals  fore- 
see construction  of  wooden  boxes,  footlock- 
ers,  furniture,  trash  containers,  cxhiiust  muf- 
flers, lighting  fixtures,  printed  electrical  cir- 
cuits, and  other  small  electrical  equipment. 

There  is  no  schedule  for  expansion  into 
these  iireas.  and  no  firm  plan  for  training 
men  and  women  capable  of  producing  t-hosc- 
goods. 

To  apply  for  grants  from  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration.  Micco  has  set  up  the 
Model  Inner  City  Development  Corp..  a  non- 
profit group,  wholly  owned  by  Mlcco. 

Edward  G.  Uhl.  president  of  Falrchild- 
Hiller.  said  yesterday  that  his  company's  in- 
volvement in  Falrmicco  would  become 
smaller  and  smaller  .as  the  new  company 
grows  stronger. 


■  Ibid.,  §  16.  at  6. 


ful  efforts  to  play  a  more  vital  role  in  the 
selection  of  Federal  judges. 

His  high  ideals,  his  love  of  true  jus- 
tice, and  his  boundless  energy  have 
raised  the  caliber  of  judges  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  throughout  the  country  as 
well. 

With  Mr.  Segal  at  its  helm  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  is  certain  to  be  an 
even  moi-e  effective  force  in  the  crucial 
struggle  to  improve  our  judicial  system. 

I  heartily  congratulate  the  American 
Bar  Association  on  its  wise  decision  in 
selecting  Bernard  G.  Segal  as  its  next 
President,  and  I  congratulate  Mr.  Segal 
on  this  richly  deserved  honor. 


THE  ELECTION  OP  BERNARD  SEGAL 
AS  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  ABA 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  unani- 
mous selection  of  the  Philadelphia  law- 
yer, Bernard  G.  Segal,  as  president-elect 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  is  an 
action  in  keeping  with  the  great  tradition 
of  this  organization. 

I  have  known  Mr.  Segal  as  a  friend  for 
many  years  now,  and  I  r.iust  say  that  I 
was  in  no  way  surprised  by  his  election. 
Indeed  the  American  Bar  Association 
could  not  have  made  a  more  fitting  selec- 
tion for  the  position  of  president  of  the 
association. 

Mr.  Segal  is  widely  recognized  as  a 
lawyer's  lawyer  and  as  one  of  the  ablest 
members  of  the  American  bar.  As  an 
intellectual,  he  has  a  scholar's  love  of  the 
law  and  of  the  philosophy  of  law.  As  a 
practitioner  of  the  law,  he  has  done  far 
more  than  merely  represent  his  clients; 
he  has,  through  his  unflagging  efforts, 
sought  to  make  the  law  a  more  rational 
and  more  efifective  vehicle  for  the  admin- 
istration of  justice. 

This  is  what  prompted  him  to  lead  the 
American  Bar  Association  in  its  success- 


MILWAUKEE    JOURNAL    SUPPORTS 
HOUSE   TRUTH-IN-LENDING    BILL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently tho  Milwnukeo  Journal  jjublished 
an  editorial  endorsing  the  .strennthencd 
trulh-in-lendin^>  bill  passed  by  the  House 
of  Rfprrr,rnt?.tives.  The  editorial  .sup- 
ports llie  waiie  t'arni,<:hment  provisions 
of  the  truth-^n-lendinr,'  bill  which  re- 
.strict  crec'iitors  from  rttachins  more  than 
10  porcent  of  a  iH-r.son's  weekly  .'alary 
in  excess  of  S.'30.  The  editorial  points  out 
that  these  provisions  would  be  of  partic- 
ular \alue  in  Wisconsin,  where  creditors 
can  i;bia;n  the  garnishment  tven  before 
a  jud'nnent  in  court  is  obtained. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Consumer  Credit  Protection 

House  passage  of  a  tough  "truth  In  lend- 
ing" bill  amounts  to  something  of  a  per- 
sonal triumph  for  Rep.  I.eonor  Sullivan 
(D-Mo. I.  who  has  fought  the  good  fight  for 
legislation  to  let  the  often  baffled  consumer 
know  approximately  what  borrowing  wiW 
cost  him.  It  carried  by  an  overwhelming  382 
to  4  vote. 

This  version  Is  considerably  more  sweeping 
than  one  passed  earlier  by  the  Senate.  Now 
the  whole  matter  goes  to  conference  com- 
mittee. 

Like  the  senate,  the  house  would  require 
that  the  credit  user  be  told  In  advance  the 
total  finance  charge  in  dollars,  and  the  ap- 
proiilmato  annual  Interest  rate  on  tne  de- 
clining balance.  Unlike  the  senate,  however, 
the  hou.'^e  would  require  retailers,  such  as 
departnipnt  stores,  to  state  their  Interest 
charge  at  nn  annual — not  monthly— rate  on 
revolving  charge  accounts.  The  house  also 
knocked  out  a  senate  exemption  on  dis- 
closure when  the  credit  charge  is  le.ss  than 
SIO. 

To  cap  things  off,  the  house  tacked  on  a 
provision  to  restrict  the  sometimes  cruel 
garnlshnient  of  people's  wages  by  creditors. 
Only  10  percent  of  a  debtor's  wages  above 
$30  a  week  could  be  attached.  Employers 
would  be  barred  from  firing  workers  the  first 
time  a  garnishment  is  filed  against  them. 
These  provisions  would  be  of  significant 
value  in  Wisconsin,  where  existing  law  ex- 
empts only  a  pittance  of  a  garni.shee's  earn- 
ings and  offers  no  protection  against  dis- 
missals. Federal  action,  however,  would  not 
alter  the  odious  fact  that  Wisconsin  permits 
wages  to  be  garnished  even  before  a  judg- 
ment Is  obtained  in  court. 

The  tougher  house  version  Is  given  a  fair 
chance  of  success  In  conference.  For  the 
sake  of  consumers  in  the  $100  million  con- 
sumer finance  jungle.  It  deserves  success. 
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USDA  HALTS  PURCHASES— CHEESE 
PRICES  DROP 

Mr  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  last  week's 
decision  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  discontinue  purchases  of 
cheese  for  school  lunch  and  welfare  pro- 
grams caused  price  reductions  of  2  cents 
a  pound  on  the  Green  Bay  cheese  market. 

There  Is  every  Indication  that  this 
sharp  drop  in  cheese  prices  will  be 
quickly  followed  by  corresponding  de- 
clines of  up  to  20  cenU  per  hundred 
pounds  for  milk  produced  by  dairy 
fanners. 

This  potential  5-percent  price  reduc- 
tion on  milk  comes  at  a  time  when  parity 
prices  for  milk  are  declining  at  a  faster 
rate  than  nearly  any  other  agricultural 
commodity. 

I  have  urged  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Orville  Freeman  to  resume  the  use  of 
cheese  for  export  in  the  food-for-peace 
program  and  take  action  on  my  earlier 
request  this  week  to  restore  the  price 
support  tor  manufacturing  milk  to  the 
full  90  pareent  of  parity  pemiitted  by 
law.  or  approximately  $4.27  per  hundred 
pounds.  The  present  support  price  is  $4, 
or  less  than  9  cents  a  quart. 

The  time  has  come  to  give  renewed  at- 
tention to  the  opportunities  to  use  dairy 
products  to  a  greater  extent  In  the  food- 
for-peace  program. 

Nonfat  dry  milk  Is  being  displaced  more 
and  more,  in  quantitative  tenns.  with 
nonmllk  compounds  prepared  primarily 
from  commeal  and  soybean  meal.  This 
has  resulted  in  a  sharp  reduction  In  the 
volume  of  dairy  products  that  are  finding 
export  outlets  and.  therefore,  contributes 
to  the  weakness  In  the  price  of  milk  sold 
for  processing  into  cheese,  butter,  dry 
milk,  and  other  dairy  products. 


could  logically  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  U.S.  destroyers  were  a  part  of 
the  operation  of  the  South  Vietnamese. 
United  States  supplied  vessels  attacking 
the  North  Vietnamese  bases. 

There  can  also  be  no  doubt  that  the 
United  States  reacted  more  strongly  than 
the  facts  Justified  and  even  before  the 
facts  were  definitely  ascertained. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  facts  now 
brought  to  light  call  for  a  complete  re- 
examination of  the  premises  on  which 
the  United  States  instituted  its  bombings 
of  North  Vietnam  lor  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  North  Vietnamese  It  would 
seem  obvious  that  the  United  States  at- 
tacked first  and  without  Justifiable  prov- 
ocation when  it  launched  the  air  strikes 
against  North  Vietnam  on  August  4.  1964. 


SENATOR  MORSES  GREAT  PUBLIC 
SERVICE  IN  REVEALING  TRUTH 
ABOUT  TONKIN  GULP  INCIDENTS 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
able  and  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  I  Mr.  Morse  1  deserves  the 
thanks  of  the  entire  Nation  for  his  efforts 
during  the  past  week  to  bring  to  light 
the  truth  about  what  happened  in  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  between  July  29  and 
August  4.  1964. 

Even  while  the  now  famous  Tonkin 
Gulf  resolution  was  being  debated  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate— a  joint  resolution 
which  only  he  and  I  voted  against:  a 
Joint  resolution  which  waa  used  to  Justi- 
fy the  vast  escalation  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam— both  he  and  I  expressed  doubts 
that  the  Congress  and  the  American  peo- 
ple were  being  told  all  the  truth. 

That  suspicion  is  now  confirmed. 

A  careful  reading  of  Senator  Morse's 
great  speeches  in  the  Senate  and  the 
transcript  of  the  February  20. 1968.  hear- 
ing before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations on  the  1964  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Inci- 
dents show  clearly  that  when  Secretory 
of  Defense  McNamara  testified  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  sitting 
Jointly,  he  did  not  tell  the  whole  truth.  It 
Is  clear  now  that  the  US  destroyers  in 
the  Gulf  ol  Tonkin  were  constructive 
aggressors — provocateurs — on  August  2 
and  4,  1964.  and  the  North  Vietnamese 


STATESMANSHIP    BY    INDUSTRIAL 

BANKERS         ASSOCIATION         ON 

TRUTH    IN    LENDING 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  jobs  of  Washington  trade  associ- 
ations is  to  inform  Members  of  Congress 
of  the  views  of  the  pertinent  industry 
concerning  legislative  Issues.  However, 
trade  associations  also  have  another  im- 
portant job.  and  that  is  to  inform  the 
Industry  of  the  views  of  Congress.  In 
other  words,  communications  Is  a  two- 
way  street. 

In  this  connection.  I  was  delighted  to 
encounter  an  excellent  editorial  written 
by  Mr.  Max  A.  Denney.  of  the  American 
Industrial  Bankers  Association.  This  as- 
sociation has  over  the  years  consistently 
opposed  the  truth-in-lendlng  bill.  How- 
ever, now  that  the  bill  appears  to  be 
reaching  its  final  enactment.  Mr.  Den- 
ney Is  advising  the  members  of  the  In- 
dustrial Bankers  Association  to  accept 
reality  and  to  recognize  the  heightened 
awareness  which  Congress  has  for  con- 
sumer protection  Issues. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  uiuinimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 

RCCX>RD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Not  too  long  ago.  wben  I  waa  In  the  full- 
time  practice  of  law.  I  ut  In  the  court  room 
after  having  taken  part  m  a  bitterly  con- 
tested law  suit  and  heard  the  Judge  say.  as 
he  waa  about  to  render  a  decision  In  the 
case.  "The  hour  of  decision  Is  a  lonely  one." 
This  need  not  necessarily  be  so  if  one  does 
not  become  Involved  In  the  emotional  dis- 
turbances that  sometimes  accompany  the 
necessity  of  malrtng  a  deoUlan. 

In  the  business  world  hardly  a  day  passes 
without  an  executive  being  called  upon  to 
make  one  or  more  decisions  which  may  af- 
fect the  future  of  his  business.  What  he 
tries  to  do  is  to  analyse  aU  the  facta,  weigh 
the  alternatives,  then  determine  what  is  best 
for  everyone  concerned — without  becoming 
emotionally  involved. 

This  year.  1988.  may  well  be  called  the 
■Tear  of  Decision"  for  the  flnnnce  Industry. 
Two  very  Important  matters  are  coming  up 
this  year  that  can.  and  no  doubt  will  affect 
the  future  of  this  Industry  for  many  years 
to  come.  The  first  is  the  decision  Congress 
Is  about  to  make  on  federal  regulation  of 
the  consumer  credit  industry.  If  Congress 
IinMits  either  the  Prozmlre  Bill  (S.  5)  or  the 
Sullivan  Bill  (HR.  11001).  or  a  combina- 
tion of  both,  the  federal  government  will 
soon  start  regulating  and  issuing  rules  per- 
taining to   the  operation  of  all   consumer 


credit.  And  the  finance  business  is  a  very  big 
part  of  the  consumer  credit  Industry. 

In  all  probability,  a  so-called  "truth-ln- 
lendlng"  bill  of  some  type  will  be  p;ussed  be- 
fore Congress  adjourns  for  the  Presidential 
Convention  in  August  and  from  that  duy  for- 
ward we  will  be  under  federal  control. 

The  basic  premise  of  this  type  of  legisla- 
tion Is  that  the  consumer  has  not  been  ruUy 
Informed  on  the  coct  of  credit  becau.se  It  has 
not  been  disclosed  to  him  as  simple  annual 
Interest.  Therefore,  in  order  for  the  consumer 
to  understand,  and  be  able  to  make  u  wise 
choice  In  his  use  of  credit.  It  is  essential  thui 
all  credit  transactions  disclose  the  cost  there- 
of In  percentages.  Many  of  those  who  hnvt- 
;idvocated  this  legislation  have  attempted 
to  play  upon  the  emotions  of  their  listeners 
One  decision  the  finance  Industry  will  have 
to  make  In  this  connection  is  how  It  Is  goin^' 
to  adjust  Its  operations,  now  and  in  the  fu- 
ture, to  this  legislation.  In  addition.  It  must 
start  preparing  Itself  for  more  regulation.^ 
from  the  federal  level,  as  this  Is  only  the 
first  move  from  Washington  toward  complete 
control.  We  must  look  at  tlie  future  in  thl.-- 
respect  from  a  purely  abstract  stiindpolnt. 

The  second  big  decision  which  will  have 
a  tremendous  affect  on  the  future  of  the  en- 
tire consumer  credit  inductrv  in  all  its 
phases.  U  one  that  will  be  made  by  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Commissioners  on  Uni- 
form State  Laws  when  it  presents  to  the  In- 
dustry In  August.  1968.  Its  "final  draft"  of 
a  Uniform  Consumer  Credit  Code. 

The  draft  as  it  now  reads,  declares  that  two 
of  Its  underlying  purposes  are  to  simplify, 
clarify  and  modernize  the  law  governing  re- 
tall  Instalment  sales,  consumer  credit,  small 
loans  and  usury,  and  to  further  consumer 
understanding  of  the  terms  on  credit  trans- 
actions. Whether  this  will  be  the  final  result 
remains  to  be  seen.  But  the  decision  the  fi- 
nance industry  has  to  make  Is  whether  rr 
not  it  is  going  to  get  behind  and  support  this 
new  far-reaching  Uniform  Code  when  It 
comes  before  the  various  state  legislatures. 

In  order  to  assist  our  members  In  arriving 
at  these  decisions  we  have  included  in  this 
issue  of  the  Industrial  Banker,  articles  writ- 
ten for  the  specific  purpose  of  explaining  the 
history,  background,  and  theories  behind 
both  the  "truth-ln-lendlng"  leglslaUon  and 
the  Uniform  Consumer  Credit  Code.  It  is  our 
hope  these  articles  wUl  be  helpful. 

One  Important  thing  to  keep  in  mind  In 
connection  with  the  proposed  Code  and  legis- 
lation Is  that  there  is  a  very  close  relaUon- 
shlp  between  the  two.  Both  of  these  activities 
are  the  result  of  the  tremendous  push  on 
the  part  of  some  people  during  the  past  sev- 
eral yean  to  create  a  "Consumer  Protection- 
ist Movement"  throughout  the  country.  All 
business  Is  being  affected  by  this  movement. 
A  decision  on  the  part  of  our  Industry  regard- 
ing these  two  activities  Is  not  going  to  be 
easy,  but  It  will  be  necessary. 
An  individual  who  has  been  closely  con- 
.  nected  with  this  industry's  legislative  prob- 
lems for  many  years,  was  discussing  recently 
the  situation  the  finance  industry  finds  itself 
in  today  and  commented,  "I  don't  mind 
evolution,  but  I  sure  don't  like  revolution!" 
Well,  like  it  or  not.  agree  with  it  or  not.  a 
change  Is  taking  place  In  the  manner  in 
which  the  finance  business  and  consumer 
credit  will  be  conducted  in  the  future.  Very 
few  people  like  change,  but  often  In  look- 
ing back  on  some  big  change,  one  wonders 
why  It  had  not  been  made  earUer.  And  wheth- 
er the  decision  you,  as  a  member  of  this  in- 
dustry, have  to  make  U  a  lonely  one  or  not. 
you  are  going  to  have  to  decide,  and  decide 
soon,  where  we  go  from  here! 

As  you  consider  these  matters  In  reaching 
your  decision,  may  I  suggest  you  keep  in 
mind  these  very  wise  words?  "Grant  me  the 
strength  to  accept  the  things  I  cannot 
change:  the  courage  to  change  the  things  I 
cftff  and  the  wisdom  to  tell  the  difference. 
Max  a.  Demnxt, 
Executive  Vice  President. 


March  1,  196 
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THE   FUTURE   FARMERS    OF 
AMERICA 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  agricul- 
ture is  North  Dakota's  largest  and  most 
important  industry,  producing  nearly  80 
percent  of  our  new  wealth. 

The  Future  Farmers  of  America  orga- 
nization has  an  outstanding  role  In  as- 
suring the  future  progress  and  prosperity 
of  our  State. 

FFA  members  are  students  studying 
vocational  agriculture  in  our  public 
schools  in  preparation  for  careers 
in  farming,  ranching,  and  off-farm  agri- 
cultural occupations. 

The  training  of  those  who  will  be  our 
farmers  and  ranchers  of  tomorrow  is  es- 
sential if  we  are  to  have  a  plentiful  sup- 
ply of  farm  products  for  our  ever  in- 
creasing population.  It  is  equally  impor- 
tant that  we  train  those  who  will  carry 
on  the  many  necessary  off-farm  agri- 
cultural occupations.  This  Is  being  done 
in  the  vocational  agriculture  classes  in 
our  public  high  schools  throughout  the 
Nation. 

In  studying  the  science  of  agriculture, 
Future  Farmers  strive  to  prepare  to  carry 
on  our  great  agricultui'al  Industry  for  the 
welfare  of  all  our  citizens.  The  FFA  also 
has  an  outstanding  record  for  the  de- 
velopment of  leadership,  cooperation, 
character,  patriotism,  and  citizenship 
among  its  members. 

The  Future  Farmers  are  young  men  14 
to  21  years  of  age  who  are  preparing  to 
take  their  places  in  American  agricul- 
ture. They  are  studying  modem  methods 
of  farming  in  high  school  vocational 
agriculture  classes,  and  within  a  few 
years  will  be  the  leaders  in  agriculture 
throughout  our  Nation.  Today  the  de- 
mand for  more  and  better  food  is  one  of 
the  greatest  problems  facing  the  world. 

Forty  years  ago  a  small  group  of  high 
school  vocational  agriculture  students 
gathered  together  in  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
to  form  a  farm-boy  organization.  Today 
that  organization,  the  Future  Farmers  of 
America,  has  a  membership  of  450,000 
young  men  in  nearly  9,000  chapters  in 
every  State  in  our  Nation  and  Puerto 
Rico.  They  are  studying  vocational  agri- 
culture in  our  public  high  schools,  pre- 
paring themselves  for  careers  in  farm- 
ing, ranching,  and  off-farm  agricultural 
occupations. 


managerial  talents  leave  their  imprint 
on  the  Department  of  Defense,  which  he 
so  competently  reorganized.  But  his 
vision  has  always  extended  well  beyond 
the  purely  military  aspects  of  any  given 
problem  to  the  broadest  context  of  its 
setting.  Before  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  in  Montreal,  he  wise- 
ly remarked  that  in  a  nation's  security 
the  "purely  military  posture  is  not  the 
central  element." 

There  are  always  regrets  when  a  man 
of  outstanding  ability  leaves  a  position 
he  has  filled  so  well.  But  in  this  Instance 
we  can  also  rejoice.  For  Robert  S. 
McNamara  brings  the  same  intense 
loyalty,  brilliance,  and  Integrity  to  his 
new  position  as  president  of  the  World 
Bank.  Here  his  leadership  will  help  to 
determine  the  path  that  social  and  eco- 
nomic development  will  take  in  the 
emerging  nations  of  the  world.  His  job 
is  crucial.  We  wish  him  the  best  of  luck. 


ROBERT  S.  McNAMARA 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  week  Secretory  of  Defense  Robert 
S.  McNamara  received  the  Medal  of 
Freedom — our  Nation's  highest  civilian 
award. 

At  the  presentotion  ceremonies.  Presi- 
dent Joiinson  said: 

This  Is  an  Intensely  loyal,  brilliant,  and 
good  man  America  is  giving  to  the  world  •  •  • 

The  President  aptly  described  a  truly 
remarkable  man.  Loyalty,  brilliance,  and 
Integrity  are  qualities  I  admired  in  Sec- 
retary McNamara  when  we  served  to- 
gether in  President  Kermedy's  Cabinet. 
They  are  the  qualities  that  have  macle 
him  one  of  our  most  valuable  public 
officials  during  7  years  of  dedicated 
service. 

Robert  McNamara's  rare  technical  and 


WE  SHOULD  BE  WORKING  TO  ALLAY 
CIVIL  UNREST  AT  HOME— NOT 
FIGHTING  IN  A  CIVIL  WAR  IN 
SOUTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
summary  of  the  report  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Civil  Disorders,  headed 
by  Gov.  Otto  Kerner,  of  Illinois,  presents 
a  most  serious  and  disturbing  picture. 

All  evidence  at  hand  supports  the  Com- 
mission's conclusion  that  this  "Nation  is 
moving  toward  two  societies:  one  black, 
one  white — separate  but  unequal." 

The  Commission  rightly  points  out: 

To  continue  our  present  course  will  Involve 
the  continuing  polarization  of  the  American 
community  and,  ultimately,  the  destruction 
of  basic  democratic  values. 

Fortunately,  the  Commission  concluded 
that  the  continuation  of  our  present 
course  is  not  inevitable. 

There  is  an  alternative. 

The  Commission  stotes — 

The  alternative  Is  not  blind  repression  or 
capitulation  to  lawlessness.  It  is  the  realiza- 
tion of  common  opportunities  for  all  within 
a  single  society. 

The  Commission's  recommendations 
fall  within  three  broad  principles: 

To  mount  programs  on  a  scale  equal  to  the 
dimension  of  the  problems; 

To  aim  these  programs  for  high  Impact  in 
the  immediate  future  in  order  to  close  the 
gap  between  promise  and  {>erformance; 

To  undertake  new  Initiatives  and  experi- 
ments that  can  change  the  system  of  failure 
and  frustration  that  now  dominates  the 
ghetto  and  weakens  our  society. 

Seeking  causes  for  last  summer's  24 
disorders  in  the  23  cities  surveyed,  the 
Commission  identified  at  least  12  basic 
grievances  which  it  grouped  into  "three 
levels  of  relative  intensity."  These  were 
listed  as  follows: 

First  Level  of  Intensity: 

1.  Police  practices. 

2.  Unemployment  and  underemployment. 

3.  Inadequate  housing. 
Second  Level  of  Intensity: 

4.  Inadequate  education. 

6.  Poor  recreation  facilities  and  programs. 

6.  Ineffectiveness  of  the  political  structure 
and  grievance  mechanisms. 

Third  Level  of  Intensity: 

7.  Disrespectful  white  attitudes. 

8.  Discriminatory  administration  of  Justice. 


9.  Inadequacy  of  Federal  programs. 

10.  Inadequacy  of  municipal  services. 

11.  Discriminatory  consumer  and  credit 
practices. 

12.  Inadequate  welfare  programs. 

The  Commission  makes  specific  recom- 
mendations for  immediate  national  ac- 
tion in  the  fields  of  employment,  educa- 
tion, welfare,  and  housing. 

To  carry  out  these  recommendations, 
however,  it  will  be  necessary  to  devote  a 
far  greater  portion  of  our  Nation's  sub- 
stance than  we  are  now  devoting  to  this 
purpose. 

With  the  Nation  bogged  down  in  a 
senseless  war  in  Vietnam — an  illegal,  un- 
declared war — which  is  costing  the 
United  States  at  least  $3  billion  per 
month — with  far  greater  costs  ahead  if 
the  rumored  escalation  is  undertaken — 
it  will  be  Impossible  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  carry  out  the  Commission's 
sound  recommendations  in  a  timely 
fashion. 

For  it  must  be  remembered  that  time  is 
running  out — and  running  out  fast. 

It  makes  no  sense  whatsoever  to  me 
to  be  fighting  a  war  10,000  miles  away  to 
impose  so-called  democracy  uix)n  a  peo- 
ple who  have  never  known  democracy 
and  whose  corrupt  rulers  do  not  want  it. 
while,  at  the  same  time,  liecause  of  lack 
of  resources,  we  are  not  taking  the  nec- 
essary steps  to  save  democracy  at  home. 

The  money  we  are  wasting  in  South 
Vietnam  is  keeping  in  power  a  corrupt, 
military  junta  in  Saigon  intent  solely  on 
lining  their  own  pockets  and  suppressing 
their  o\vn  people. 

As  the  Commission  stated: 

It  Is  time  now  to  end  the  destruction  and 
the  violence,  not  only  In  the  streets  of  the 
ghetto  but  In  the  lives  of  the  i>eople. 

Each  and  every  member  of  the  Com- 
mission deserves  the  heartfelt  thanks  of 
the  entire  Nation  for  a  job  well  done.  It  is 
my  fervent  hope  that  their  recommenda- 
tions will  be  heeded  and  that  history  will 
not  record  that  theirs  were  voices  crying 
in  the  wilderness. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  "Chapter  17:  Rec- 
ommendations for  National  Action,"  of 
the  summary  of  the  Commission's  report 
as  it  was  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  March  1, 1968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chapter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CHAPTER   17:    RECOMMENDATIONS  rOB  NATIONAL 
ACTION 

Introduction 

No  American — white  or  black — can  escape 
the  consequence  of  the  continuing  social  and 
economic  decay  of  our  major  cities. 

Only  a  commitment  to  national  action  on 
an  unprecedented  scale  can  shape  a  future 
compatible  with  the  historic  Ideals  of  Ameri- 
can society. 

The  great  productivity  of  our  economy,  and 
a  Federal  revenue  system  which  is  highly  re- 
sponsive to  economic  growth,  can  provide  the 
resources. 

The  major  need  Is  to  generate  new  will — 
the  win  to  tax  ourselves  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  vital  needs  of  the  Nation. 

We  have  set  forth  goals  and  proposed 
strategies  to  reach  those  goals.  We  dlsctiss 
and  recommend  programs  not  to  commit 
each  of  us  to  specific  pftrts  of  such  programs 
but  to  Illustrate  the  tjrpe  and  dimension  of 
action  needed. 
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The  major  goal  Is  the  creation  of  a  true 
union — a  single  society  and  a  single  Ameri- 
can Identity.  Toward  that  goal,  we  propOM 
the  following  objectives  for  national  action: 
Opening  up  opportunltlea  to  those  who  are 
restricted  by  racial  segregation  and  discrimi- 
nation and  eliminating  all  barriers  to  their 
choice  of  Jobs,  education  and  housing. 

Removing  the  frustration  of  powerlessncss 
among  the  disadvantaged  by  providing  the 
means  for  them  to  deal  with  the  problems 
that  affect  their  own  lives  and  by  increasing 
the  capacity  of  our  public  and  private  In- 
stitutions to  respond  to  these  problems. 

Increasing  communication  across  racial 
lines  to  destroy  stereotypfs,  to  halt  polariza- 
tion, end  distrust  and  liostlllty  and  create 
common  ground  for  efforts  toward  public  or- 
der and  social  Justice. 

We  propose  these  alms  to  fulfin  our  pledge 
of  equality  and  to  meet  the  fundamental 
needs  of  a  democratic  and  civilized  society — 
domestic  peace  and  social  Justice. 
E'lirloyment 
Periaslve  unemployment  and  underem- 
ployment are  the  most  persistent  and  serious 
grievances  in  the  Negro  ghetto.  They  are  in- 
extricably linked  to  the  pro'olem  of  civil  dis- 
order. 

De.«plte  grftwinj;  Federal  expenditures  for 
m.mpovfer  de-fWopment  and  iraimng  pro- 
grams and  sustained  general  economic  pros- 
perity and  increaslni;  demands  for  skilled 
workers,  about  two  million — white  and  non- 
whlie — are  permanently  unemployed.  About 
ten  million  are  underemployed,  of  whom  6.5 
million  work  full  time  for  wages  below  the 
poverty  line. 

The  500.000  "harci-core"  unemployed  In  the 
central  cities  who  lack  a  basic  education  and 
are  unable  to  hold  a  steady  Job  are  made  up 
m  large  part  of  Negro  males  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  25.  In  the  riot  cities  which 
we  surveyed.  Negroes  were  three  times  as 
likely  as  whites  to  hold  unsklllev'.  Jobs,  which 
are  often  part  time,  seasonal,  low-paying  and 
"dead  end." 

Negro  males  between  the  ages  of  15  and  25 
predominated  among  the  rioters  More  than 
20  per  cent  of  the  rioters  were  unemployed, 
and  many  who  were  emploved  held  Inter- 
mittent, low  status,  unskilled  Jobs  which 
they  regarded  as  "jelow  their  education  and 
ability 

The  Commission  recommends  that  the 
Federal  Oovernmer  t: 

Undertake  Joint  efforts  with  cities  and 
states  to  consolidate  existing  manpower  pro- 
grams to  avoid  fragmentation  and  dupltca- 
llun. 

Take  Immediate  action  to  create  two  mll- 
lioii  new  Jobs  over  the  next  three  years — one 
million  In  the  public  sector  and  one  million 
m  the  private  sector — to  absorb  the  hard- 
core unemployed  and  materially  reduce  the 
level  of  underemployment  for  all  workers, 
black  and  white  We  propose  250.000  public 
sector  and  300.000  private  sector  Jobs  in  the 
first  year. 

Provide  on-the-job  training  by  both  public 
ana  private  employers  with  reimbursement 
to  private  empioyers  for  the  extra  costs  of 
training  the  hard  core  unemployed,  by  con- 
tract or  by  tax  credits. 

Provide  tax  and  other  Incentives  to  Invest, 
ment  In  rural  as  well  as  urban  poverty  areas 
In  order  to  offer  to  the  rural  poor  an  alterna- 
tive to  migration  to  urban  centers. 

Take  new  and  vigorous  action  to  remove 
artlflclal  barriers  to  employment  and  promo- 
tion, including  not  only  racial  discrimination 
but.  In  certain  cases,  arresi  records  or  lack 
of  a  high  school  diploma.  Strengthen  those 
agencies  such  as  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
jK)rtunlty  Conunlssion.  charged  with  elimi- 
nating discriminatory  practices,  and  provide 
full  support  for  Title  VI  of  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act  allowing  Federal  grant-in-aid 
funds  to  be  withheld  from  activities  which 
discriminate  on  grounds  of  color  or  race. 


The  Commission  commends  the  recent 
public  commitment  of  the  National  Council 
of  the  Building  and  Construction  Trades 
Unions,  AFL-CIO,  to  encourage  and  recruit 
Negro  membership  In  apprenticeship  pro- 
grams. This  commitment  should  be  inien- 
sltled  and  Implemented. 

Education 
Education  in  a  democratic  society  must 
equip  children  to  develop  their  potential  and 
to  participate  fully  in  American  life.  For  the 
community  at  large,  the  schools  have  dis- 
charged this  responsibility  well.  But  for  many 
minorities,  and  particularly  for  the  children 
of  the  ghetto,  the  schools  have  failed  to  pro- 
vide the  educational  experience  which  could 
overcome  the  effects  ot  discrimination  and 
deprivation. 

This  failure  Is  one  of  the  persistent  sources 
of  grievance  and  resentment  within  the 
Negro  community.  The  hostility  ol  Negro 
parents  and  students  toward  the  school  sys- 
tem IS  generating  increasing  conrtict  and 
causing  disruption  within  many  city  school 
districts.  But  the  most  dramatic  evidence  of 
the  relationship  between  educational  prac- 
tices .ind  civil  disorders  lies  in  the  high  inci- 
dence of  not  participation  by  ghetto  youth 
who  iiave  not  completed  high  school. 

The  bleak  record  oi  pui>lic  education  for 
ghetto  children  Is  growing  worse.  In  the  criti- 
cal skills — verbil  and  reading  ability — Negro 
students  are  falling  further  behind  whites 
with  each  year  of  school  completed.  The  high 
unomployiiienl  and  underemployment  rate 
for  Negro  ymith  Is  evidence,  in  part,  of  the 
gro'ving  ed(i"'atl<.nal  crisis. 

We  support  integration  as  the  priority  edu- 
c.ttion  strategy;  it  is  ess>eni»al  to  the  (uture 
if  Ameruan  society.  In  this  last  summer's 
UisorJers  we  have  seen  the  consequences  of 
r.icial  isolation  at  all  levels,  and  ol  altltiidcs 
toward  race,  on  both  sides,  produced  by  three 
centuries  of  myth.  Ignorance  and  bias.  It  Is 
Indispensable  that  opportunities  for  interac- 
tion tjetween  the  races  be  expanded. 

We  recognize  that  the  growing  dominance 
of  city  school  district  populations  by  disad- 
vantaged miuorities  will  not  soon  be  arrested. 
No  matter  how  great  the  effort  toward  deseg- 
regation, many  children  of  the  ghetto  will 
njt.  within  their  school  careers,  attend  In- 
tegrated schools. 

If  existing  disadvantages  are  not  to  be  per- 
petuated, we  must  drastically  improve  the 
quality  of  ghetto  etlucatlon.  Equality  of  re- 
sults with  all-white  schools  must  be  the  goal. 
To  Implement  these  strategies,  the  Com- 
mission recommends: 

Sharply  Increased  efforts  to  eliminate  de 
t  icto  segregation  in  our  schools  through  sub- 
stantial Federal  aid  to  school  systems  seek- 
ing to  desegregate  either  within  the  system 
or  In  cooperation  with  neighboring  school 
systems. 

Elimination  of  racial  discrimination  In 
Northern  as  well  as  Southern  schools  by  vig- 
orous application  of  Title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of   1964. 

Extension  of  quality  early  childhood  edu- 
cation to  every  disadvantaged  child  in  the 
country. 

Efforts  to  Improve  dramatically  schools 
serving  disedvantaged  children  through  sub- 
stantial Federal  funding  of  year-round  qual- 
ity compensatory  education  programs.  Im- 
proved teaching  and  expanded  experimenta- 
tion and  research. 

Elimination  of  illiteracy  through  greater 
Federal  support  for  adult  basic  education. 

Enlarged  opportunities  for  parent  and 
community  participation  In  the  public 
schools. 

Reoriented  vocational  education  emphasiz- 
ing work-experience  training  and  the  in- 
volvement of  business  and  Industry. 

Expanded  opportunities  for  higher  educa- 
tion through  increased  Federal  assistance  to 
disadvantaged  students. 

Revision  of  stat«  aid  formulas  to  assure 


more  per  student  aid  to  districts  having  a 
high  proportion  of  disadvantaged  school-age 
children. 

The  welfare  system 

Our  present  system  of  public  welfare  is 
designed  to  save  money  Instead  of  people, 
and  tragically  ends  up  doing  neither.  Thi.s 
system  has  two  critical  deficiencies: 

First,  It  excludes  large  numbers  of  persons 
who  are  In  great  need,  and  who.  If  provided  i 
decent  level  of  support,  might  be  able  to  be- 
come more  productive  and  self-sufficient.  No 
Federal  funds  are  available  for  millions  of 
men  and  women  who  are  needy  but  neither 
aged,  handle  .pped  nor  the  parents  of  minor 
children. 

Second,  for  those  who  are  Included,  the 
system  provides  asslsuuicc  well  below  the 
minimum  necessary  for  a  decent  level  of 
existence,  and  imposes  restrictions  that  en- 
courage continued  dependency  on  weilare 
and  undermine  self-respect. 

A  welfr  of  statutory  requirements  :uid 
administrative  practices  and  regiiK.ticns 
operate  to  remind  recipients  that  they  arc 
considered  untrustworthy,  prcmiscuous  and 
lazy.  Residence  requirements  prevent  iu.sict- 
ance  to  people  in  need  who  are  newly  .ir- 
rlved  in  the  suae.  Regular  searches  of  recip- 
ients" homes  violate  privacy.  Inadequate  so- 
cial services  compound  the  problems. 

The  Commission  recommends  th'.t  the 
Federal  Government,  acting  with  state  and 
local  governments  where  necessary,  reiorm 
the  existing  welfare  system  to: 

Establish  uniform  national  standards  oi 
assistance  at  least  as  high  as  the  annual 
••poverty  level"  of  Income,  now  set  by  the 
Social  Security  Administration  at  $3335  lor 
an  urban  family  of  four. 

Require  that  all  states  receiving  Feder.ii 
welfare  contributions  participate  in  the  Aid 
to  Families  with  Dependent  Children-Unem- 
ployed Parents  program  (AFDC-UP)  that 
permits  assistance  to  families  with  both 
father  and  mother  In  the  home,  thus  aidlnt; 
the  family  while  It  Is  still  Intact. 

Bear  a  substantially  greater  portion  of  ;ill 
welfare  costs — at  least  90  per  cent  of  total 
payments. 

Increase  Incentives  for  seeking  employ- 
ment and  Job  training,  but  remove  restric- 
tions recently  enacted  by  the  Congress  that 
would  compel  mothers  of  young  children  to 
work. 

Provide  more  adequate  social  services 
through  neighborhood  centers  and  through 
famllv-plannlng  programs. 

Remove  the  freeze  placed  by  the  1967  wel- 
fare amendments  on  the  percentage  of  chil- 
dren in  a  ttate  that  can  be  covered  by  Fed- 
eral assistance. 
Eliminate  residence  requirements. 
As  a  long-ranpe  goal,  the  Commission  rec- 
ommends that  the  Federal  Government  seek 
to  develop  a  national  system  of  Income  sup- 
plementation based  strictly  on  need  with  two 
brortd  and  basic  purposes: 

To  provide,  for  those  who  can  work  or 
who  do  work,  any  necessary  supplements  In 
such  a  way  as  to  develop  Incentives  for  fuller 
employment; 

To  provide,  for  those  who  cannot  work  and 
for  mothers  who  decide  to  remain  with  their 
children,  a  minimum  standard  of  decent  liv- 
ing, and  aid  In  saving  children  from  the 
prison  of  poverty  that  has  held  their  parents. 
A  broad  system  of  supplementation  would 
Involve  substantially  greater  Federal  expend- 
itures than  anything  now  contemplated.  The 
cost  will  range  widely  depending  on  the 
standard  of  need  accepted  as  the  "basic  al- 
lowance" to  Individuals  and  families,  and  on 
the  rate  at  which  additional  Income  above 
this  level  id  taxed.  Yet  If  the  deepening  cycle 
of  poverty  and  dependence  on  welfare  can 
be  broken.  If  the  children  of  the  poor  can 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  scale  the  wall 
that  now  separates  them  from  the  rest  ol 
society,  the  return  on  this  Investment  will 
be  great  indeed. 
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Housing 
After  more  than  three  decades  of  frag- 
mented a:id  grossly  underfunded  Federal 
housing  programs,  nearly  six  million  sub- 
standard housing  units  remain  occupied  In 
the  United  States. 

The  housing  problem  is  p.-^.rtlcularly  acute 
in  the  Negro  ghettos.  Nearly  two  thirds  of  all 
nonwhite  families  living  In  the  central  cities 
today  live  In  neighborhoods  marked  with 
substandard  housing  .-aid  general  urban 
blight.  Two  major  factors  are  responsible. 

First:  Many  ghetto  residents  simply  can- 
luit  pay  the  rent  ncces.sary  to  support  decent 
housing.  In  Detroit,  for  example,  over  40  per 
crnt  of  the  uoiiwhlte  occupied  units  in  1960 
required  rent  of  over  i.')  per  cent  of  the 
len.iu^s'  Income. 

becond:  Ul'riimlnatiot  preventr  acccis  to 
many  nonslum  areas.j  particul^.rly  the 
suinirb.'!.  where  i,;ood  hoi^ln;.;  exists.  In  addl- 
ti;).i.  by  creating  a  "batk  pressure"  in  the 
r.'c'al  ghettos,  it  makes  it  possible  for  land- 
lords to  break  up  apartments  for  denser 
omipaiicy.  and  keeps  i>rices  and  rents  of 
deteriorated  ghetto  housing  higher  than 
they  would  be  in  a  truly  Ircc  market. 

To  ('.ate.  Federal  pro^rmms  have  been  able 
to  <lr)  comparatively  llttl*  to  provide  housing 
for  the  disadvantaged.  Ill  the  31-year  history 
o;  ;,uljsidlzed  Federal  ifousing,  only  about 
bOit.OOO  units  have  beeji  conctructed,  with 
rec?ni  production  averaging  about  50.000 
units  a  year.  By  comp.ihson.  over  a  period 
o:ily  tiiree  ye.ars  lonKpr-  f"A  insurance 
puaranlees  have  made  possible  the  construc- 
ti<in  o2  over  ten  mlUlonl  middle  and  upper- 
liR'jme  units. 

Two  points  arc  fiindBmental  to  the  Com- 
m'.tsion's  rccommendatiftns : 

First:  Federal  housln|  programs  must  be 
given  a  new  thrust  aim(jd  at  overcoming  the 
prevailing  patterns  of  rticlal  segregation.  If 
this  Is  not  done,  those  programs  will  con- 
tinue to  concentrate  the  most  impoverished 
und  dependent  sej^ments  of  the  population 
into  the  central-city  ghettos  where  there  is 
already  a  critical  gap  Ijttween  the  needs  of 
the  population  and  tha  public  resources  to 
cit-al  with  them. 

Second:  The  private  sector  must  be 
brought  into  the  production  and  financing 
ol  low  and  moderate  rental  housing  to  supply 
the  capabilities  and  capital  necessary  to  meet 
the  housing  needs  of  the  Nation. 

The  Commission  reooinmends  that  the 
Federal  Government : 

Enact  a  comprehensive  and  enforceable 
Federal  open  liousing  Uw  to  cover  the  sale 
or  rental  of  all  housihg.  Including  single 
f.imily  homes.  i 

Reorient  Federal  housing  programs  to 
i;l.ice  more  low  and  moderate  income  hotis- 
ing  outside  of  ghetto  areas. 

Brln?  within  the  reaCh  of  low  and  mod- 
erate Income  families  within  the  next  five 
years,  six  million  new  and  existing  units  of 
decent  housing,  beginning  with  600.000  units 
111  the  next  year. 
To  reach  this  goal  w«  recommend: 
Expansion  and  modification  of  the  rent 
supplement  program  to  permit  use  of  sup- 
plements for  existing  housing,  thus  greatly 
increasing  the  reach  of  the  program. 

Expansion  and  modification  of  the  below- 
market  Interest  rate  program  to  enlarge  the 
interest  subsidy  to  all  sponsors  and  provide 
interest-free  loans  to  nonprofit  sponsors  to 
cnver  pre-constrttctlon  costs  and  permit  sale 
01  projects  to  non-profit  corporations,  co- 
operatives and  condominiums. 

Creation  of  an  ownership  supplement  pro- 
gram similar  to  present  rent  supplements,  to 
iiiake  home  ownership  possible  for  low-In- 
come families. 

Federal  writedown  of  Interest  rates  on  loans 
to  private  builders  constructing  moderate- 
rent  bousing. 

Expansion  of  the  public  housing  program, 
with  emphasis  on  small  units  on  scattered 
sites,  and  leasing  and  "turnkey"  programs. 


Expansion  of  the  Model  Cities  program. 

Expansion  and  reorientation  of  the  urban 
renewal  program  to  give  priority  to  projects 
directly  assisting  low-income  households  to 
obtain  adequate  housing. 

Conclusion 

One  of  the  first  witnesses  to  be  invited 
to  appear  before  this  Commission  was  Dr. 
Kenneth  B.  Clark,  a  distinguished  and  per- 
ceptive scholar.  Referring  to  the  reports  of 
earlier  riot  commissions,  he  said. 

I  read  that  report  ...  of  the  1919  riot 
In  Chicago,  and  it  is  as  if  I  were  reading 
the  report  of  the  investigating  committee 
on  the  Harlem  riot  of  "35.  the  report  of  the 
investigating  committee  on  the  Harlem  riot 
oi  '43.  the  report  of  the  McCone  Commission 
oil  ttie  Wrtts  r.ot. 

I  must  again  in  candor  say  to  you  members 
of  this  Commission — it  is  a  kind  of  Alice  in 
Wonderland — with  the  same  moviiiR  picture 
re-shown  over  and  over  again,  the  same 
analysis,  the  same  recommendations,  and 
the  samo  inaction. 

These  words  come  to  our  minds  as  we  con- 
clude this  Report. 

We  have  provided  an  hone?:  beginning. 
We  have  learned  much.  But  we  lu-.v.-  tincov- 
errd  no  staitling  truths,  no  unique  insights, 
lio  simple  solutions.  Tlie  tlestniction  and  the 
biittrness  vt  racial  disorder,  the  harsh  polem- 
ics of  black  rcvoU  and  v.-hlt,e  rcprission  liave 
been  seen  .and  heard  before  in  this  country. 
It  is  time  now  to  end  the  destruction  and 
the  violence,  not  only  in  the  strees  oi  tiie 
ghetto  but  in  the  lives  of  people. 


visor  of  the  Marshall  plan,  that  helped 
to  block  the  Communists  in  Europe. 

I  am  indeed  pleased  by  the  President's 
appointment  of  Ambassador  Harriman 
to  his  Commission  on  Human  Rights, 
which,  hopefully,  will  pave  the  way  for 
the  ratification  this  year  of  the  Human 
Rights  Conventions  on  Forced  Labor, 
Genocide.  Freedom  of  Association,  and 
Political  Rights  of  Women. 


\PPOINTMENT  OF  .AMBASSADOR 
AT  LARGE  W.  AYERELL  HARRI- 
MAN TO  PRESIDENT'S  COMMIS- 
SION FOR  HUMAN  RIGHTS  YEAR 
OBSERVANCE  IS  GRATIFYING  TO 
ALL  AMERICANS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  recently  appointed  a  dis- 
tinguished group  of  Americans  to  serve 
on  his  Commission  for  Obsei-vance  of 
Human  Rights  Year.  Among  them  is 
Ambassador  at  Large  W.  Averell  Harri- 
man. a  special  envoy  who  has  handled 
missions  of  great  importance  to  all  Amer- 
icans. 

Ambassador  Harriman  has  been  a  dip- 
lomatic "troubleshooter"  for  five  U.S. 
Presidents  and  has  been  Ambassador  to 
the  Soviet  Union  and  to  Great  Britain, 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  Governor 
of  New  York. 

This  man  of  calm  wisdom  is  a  stand- 
out as  an  American  public  servant.  At  the 
age  of  76.  Ambassador  Harriman  has 
etched  a  record  into  America's  diplomacy 
that  Is  unsurpassed. 

Ambassador  Harriman's  selection  to  be 
part  of  the  President's  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  is  good  news  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  Human  Rights  Con- 
ventions in  this  anniversary  year. 

Ambassador  Harriman  has  spent  more 
time  in  direct  consultation  with  Stalin, 
Khrushchev,  and  other  Communist  Rus- 
.sian  leaders  than  any  other  American 
official.  He  functioned  as  our  Ambassa- 
dor to  Soviet  Russia  from  1943  to  1946 — 
a  period  in  post-World  War  II  history 
that  saw  tensions  move  from  a  hot  war 
to  a  cold  war  phase. 

He  was  with  President  Franklin  Del- 
ano Roosevelt  at  Teheran  and  Yalta 
and  with  President  Harry  Truman  at 
Potsdam,  and  was  in  the  forefront  at  the 
inception  of  the  United  Nations. 
This  great  American  was  also  a  super- 


SENATOR  RANDOLPH  BELIEVES 
CLOTURE  SHOULD  BE  INVOKED; 
CITES  NEED  FOR  CHANGE  IN 
RULE  22 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
appropriate  that  wc  note  the  fact  today 
that  the  pending  bill  before  the  Senate 
to  prescribe  penalties  for  certain  acts  of 
violence  or  intimidation,  and  for  other 
purposes,  virtually  has  been  the  only 
business  since  Congress  iCcon\ened  Jan- 
uaiY  15.  11  condition  I  consider  to  be 
deplorable. 

Wc  mu.st  face  t^ie  conditions  of  vio- 
lence and  intimidation  and  act  fortli- 
rightly  to  prcsciibe  in  law  proper  penal- 
ties for  such  acts.  Moreover,  we  mu-st 
move  in  this  body  to  other  high  priority 
bu-sincss  of  our  coimtry. 

Mr.  President.  I  announce  that,  for  the 
fourth  time  snice  February  15,  I  will  vote 
on  Monday  lor  cloture  action  to  beRin  an 
orderly  pha.sing  out  of  tlie  debate  on  the 
measure  which  not  only  has  been  stymied 
by  the  .so-called  extended  debate,  but 
which  has  been  keeping  this  body  from 
acting  on  much  unlinished  business  of 
last  year  s  session  and  new  legislation  of 
this  1968  .session. 

Cloture  will  not  end  debate  precipi- 
tiously.  a.s  .some  persons  charge,  because 
even  though  it  has  been  goin?  on  for 
more  than  a  month  and  a  half,  debate 
can  continue  after  cloture  is  invoked  on 
the  pending  measure  for  as  much  as  100 
additional  hours — 1  hour  for  each  Sen- 
ator. This  is  indicated  so  that  voting  on 
amendments  and  on  the  main  issue  can 
begin. 

The  penalties  for  violence  and  intimi- 
dation measure,  with  many  amendments 
pending  has  been  before  the  Senate  a 
sufficient  length  of  tune  to  indicate  that 
we  should  invoke  cloture,  begin  the  or- 
derly phasing  out  of  general  debate,  and 
reach  as  piomptly  as  possible  the  actual 
voting  state.  It  is  neither  precipitate  nor 
presumptuous  to  ask  again  on  next  Mon- 
day, for  the  fourth  time,  whether  the 
debate  has  been  adequate  and  whether 
the  issues  have  been  explored  and  fully 
developed.  The  cloture  motions  simply 
ask  these  questions  and  56.  58,  and  59 
Senators — well  over  a  majority — have 
answered  in  the  affirmative  on  the  three 
votes  on  cloture  .notions  since  Febru- 
arj'  15.  I  have  joined  Senate  Majority 
Leader  Mansfield  in  signing  the  four 
cloture  petitions. 

During  the  more  than  9  years  I  have 
been  a  Member  of  this  body,  I  have  sup- 
ported a  change  in  the  Senate  rules  on 
debate  to  provide  that  a  majority  of  Sen- 
ators present  and  voting  on  a  cloture 
motion  be  sufficient  to  invoke  cloture. 

I  feel  more  earnestly  than  ever  that 
rule  XXII  of  ^he  Senate  should  be 
changed  from  the  present  requirement 
of  two-thirds  of  those  picsent  and  voting 
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to  order  a  limit  on  debate  to  a  require- 
ment that  a  majority  of  those  present 
and  voting  can  bring  about  the  stopping 
of  a  filibuster  by  the  Invocation  of  clo- 
ture. I  plan  to  be  among  these  actively 
advocating  the  majority  rule  when  the 
change  action  certainly  will  be  attempted 
asiain  in  the  new  Congress  convening  in 
January  1969. 


AVIATION  DOES  NOT  EXIST  SEPA- 
RATE AND  APART  FROM  THE 
REST  OF  OUR  WAY  OF  LIFE- 
NEW  PROGRAM  FOR  NATIONAL 
AIRPORTS-AIRWAYS  SYSTEM  IS 
NEEDED.  SENATOR  MONRONEY 
TELLS  AERO  CLUB  WHICH  HON- 
ORED HIM  WITH  CITATION 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  Mr.  President,  the 
Aero  Club  of  Washington  presented  a 
thoroughly  merited  citation  on  February 
27,  1968.  to  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  I  Mr.  MonroniyI  In 
which  it  appropriately  noted: 

TUe  Honorable  A.  S  Mike  Monroney  ha« 
malatalned.  an  .ardent  and  knowledgeable 
interest  in  avuUon  during  his  18  years  in 
the  U.S.  Senate — his  activities  having  brought 
him  dtstmgulshed  recognition  and  honors, 
such  as  the  coveted  Wright  Brothers  Memo- 
rial Trophy. 

And  the  citation  further  declared: 
His  perceptive  legislative  efforts  have  stim- 
ulated expansion  o(  ilr  mall  service,  con- 
tinued Improvement  of  our  airport  and  air- 
ways system,  more  aviation  research  by  fed- 
eral science  agencies,  and  extension  of  mod- 
ern air  service  to  an  evergrowing  number  of 
cities  and  town;  experience  has  proved  that 
all  of  his  contributions  In  these  areas  have 
been  vital  and  essential  to  the  public  Interest. 

The  Aero  Club  then  significantly  re- 
solved, with  ample  reason  to  do  so.  that — 

Senator  A.  S  Mike  Monroney  U  undUputed 
possessor  of  the  title  "Mr.  Aviation"  in  the 
Senate,  and  that  he  is  a  vital  and  necessary 
asset  to  the  continuing  campaign  for  future 
advancement  and  expansion  of  this  nation's 
important  aerospace  industry. 

Mr.  President,  our  able  colleague  from 
Oklahoma  responded  with  an  address  to 
the  large  audience  of  aviation  experts 
and  enthusiasts  and  their  guests — a  truly 
informative  and  encouraging  speech 
which  I  was  privileged  to  hear  and  which 
I  urge  be  given  wide  distribution  and 
availability — and  I  know  of  no  better  way 
to  do  so  than  through  publication  in  the 
Record.  I  request  unanimous  consent, 
therefore,  that  the  text  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma  be 
printed  in  the  Record  following  these 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 
Adokess  or  Sknator  A.  S.  Macs  Monronbt. 

BcrORB    TH«    AtRO    CLUB    OF    WaSHINOTON. 

Fxbruart  37,  19M 

It  IS  a  genuine  thrill  for  me  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  visit  with  you  after  Just 
getting  back  to  Washington  from  a  trip  to 
the  West  Coast  where  I  had  a  chance  to 
look  at  so  many  new  developments  In  avia- 
tion t«chnology  and  to  discuss  aviation 
probienu  with  some  of  the  best  Informed 
leaders  of  the  Industry. 

X  was  fortunate  thU  trip  to  have  with  me 
Senator  Cannon  of  Nevada  and  Secretary 
of  TransportaUon  Alan  Boyd.  While  In  the 
state  of  Washington,  we  met  with  another 


great  leader  in  transportation,  Senator  War- 
ren O.  Magnuson.  All  in  all.  this  was  a  very 
inspiring  four  or  Ave  days.  T'ley  were  days 
that  gave  us  greater  understanding  of  fan- 
tastic technology  and  better  appreciation  of 
serious  airport  and  airways  problems  which 
are  coming  because  of  this  new  technology 
and  the  expanding  passenger  and  air  cargo 
trafflc. 

We  were  in  the  cockpit  of  air  transporta- 
tion for  the  free  world— the  proving  ground 
for  radically  new  concepts  of  the  movement 
of  people  and  cargo.  Tho8«  days  of  conversa- 
tion and  Inspection  with  the  gifted  leaders 
of  the  aircraft  industry  gave  me  a  far  better 
perspective  than  you  can  get  flying  behind 
a  Senate  desk. 

I  never  cease  to  be  amazed  by  the  ingenu- 
ity. Inventiveness,  dedication  and  determina- 
tion of  American  businessmen  and  Ameri- 
can Industry.  We  saw  the  world's  largest 
building  which  Boeing  constructed  for  as- 
sembly of  i»8  747- on  a  site  which  a  little 
more  than  a  year  ago  was  a  hilly  area 
forested  wiih  tall  pines  Out  of  the  ?l(;antlc 
building  on  December  17 — a  revered  date  In 
aviation  history— the  Wright  Day— the  lat- 
est product  from  the  imagination  of  Ameri- 
can technology  will  roll  out  the  300-foot 
wide  doors  of  Boeing's  facility. 

Prom  Seattle  we  traveled  to  Los  .Angeles 
.-irea  where  three  other  greats  of  the  aero- 
space Industry  have  their  headquarters.  By 
accident  and  not  design,  Senate  Aviation 
Subcommittee  trips  to  Los  Angeles  always 
seem  to  be  made  when  slgnlHcant  aviation 
announcements  are  being  made.  The  last 
trip  we  took  was  during  the  week  the  Air 
Force  announced  Its  selection  of  the  con- 
tractor for  the  C-5A.  We  missed  the  Lock- 
heed victory  party — but  attended  the  Doug- 
las-Boeing wakes. 

On  this  trip  the  day  before  going  to  Los 
Angeles,  the  American  Airlines'  order  for 
$800  million  worth  of  Douglas  DC-10  aircraft 
was  announced.  We  arrived  at  Long  Beach  in 
Ume  to  share  the  jubilation  of  Douglas  Air- 
craft executives  Two  days  later  we  journeyed 
to  Burl>«nk  where  we  expected  Lockheed  ofB- 
cials  to  greet  us  with  downcast  faces  and 
forlorn  looks. 

We  were  met  instead  with  cheerful  counte- 
nances of  confidence,  competitiveness,  and 
determination — reminded  me  of  the  second 
half  of  the  Orange  Bowl  game  when  Ten- 
nessee stormed  back  to  almost  defeat  a  mag- 
nincent  team  from  the  great  state  of  Okla- 
homa. 

The  trio  of  new  Jumbo  Jets — the  Boeing 
747,  the  DC-10,  the  Lockheed  1011 — are  not 
only  an  order  of  magnitude  jump  in  size  and 
carrying  capacity,  but  an  evolution  of  exist- 
ing aircraft  technology.  They  will  foment  a 
revolution  In  swift,  mass  transportation  of 
people  and  cargo — a  radical  change  In  the 
vacation  habits  of  travelers  throtighout  the 
world. 

These  aircraft  will  have  a  direct  effect  on , 
decisions  relating  to  the  location  of  indus- 
tries, airports,  and  cargo  assembling  facili- 
ties and  new  neighborhoods.  Changes  will  be 
required  In  the  whole  system  of  transporta- 
tion movement,  dispersal  of  population  and 
world  mobility.  A  combination  of  rising  In- 
come, rising  expectations,  and  lower  air  fares 
win  trigger  the  timing  mechanism  on  the 
travel  explosion  bomb. 

We  had  an  opportunity  to  see  other  new  de- 
velopments In  avl»tlon  technology  that  will 
reduce  congestion  and  travel  time  from  air- 
port to  home  or  ofBce  and  between  olty  pairs 
where  major  concentrations  of  people  are 
located. 

We  had  a  demonstration  flight  around  Los 
Angeles  area  In  the  De  Havllland  Twin  Ot- 
ter, a  good  3TOL  aircraft  in  commercial  op- 
eration. I  am  quite  impressed  with  perform- 
ance cbaracterlsUcs  of  this  bird.  It  offers 
utility  today  for  air  taxi  operators  to  provide 
desperately  needed  small  third  level  aircraft 
servlca  In  major  metropolitan  areas.  It  also 


serves  as  a  prototype  for  future  upgrading 
In  tize  and  performance  of  STOL  aircraft  to 
handle  major  inter-city,  short  haul  move- 
ments between  city  pairs  such  as  New  Yorlc 
City-Washington,  Los  Angeles-San  Francisco, 
Chicago- Detroit. 

We  saw  two  significant  developments  in 
vertical  lift  transportation — the  Lockheed 
rigid  rotor  helicopter,  which  holds  out  a  ias- 
clnating  promise  for  the  future — and  Clar- 
ence Belinn's  Los  Angeles  Airways  operation. 
I  still  don't  understand  the  physics  of  the 
rigid  rotor.  But  I  have  flown  In  It  with  Sen- 
ator Cannon  and  Secretary  Boyd  and  \v:is 
briefed  In  layman's  language  by  helicopter 
experts.  I  am  convinced  this  concept  repre- 
sents a  major  breakthrough  in  helicopter 
development. 

Lockheed  is  flying  prototypes  which  h.ive 
already  proved  the  validity  of  the  concept  in 
terms  of  increased  safety,  greatly  Improved 
operational  stability,  and  drastically  lower 
maintenance  cost.  Large  scale  versions  of  the 
rigid  rotor  will  enable  helicopters  to  be 
used  for  safe,  efflcient  and  economic  car- 
riage In  and  around  cities  and  t>etween  den.^e 
city  pairs. 

I  visited  with  Clarence  Bellnn — an  aviation 
pioneer  who  has  received  little  recognition 
and  suffered  mighty  tribulations  over  the 
long  years  he  has  strlvcd  to  prove  the  utll:tv 
of  helicopter  transportation.  His  vision,  1.1s 
determination,  his  flght  against  all  odds  will 
prove  to  be  a  godsend  for  airlines  and  air- 
ports which  must  devise  better  means  of  gt  r- 
tlng  passengers  to  home  or  office. 

For  every  setback  Clarence  has  had  .n 
Congress  and  Los  Angeles  he  has  made  a 
hundred  tiny  steps  forward  In  the  develop- 
ment of  this  concept  of  air  transportation 
because  of  his  doggedness  and  attention  to 
dally  details  of  perfecting  helicopter  trans- 
portation. I  take  my  hat  off  to  him  today 
and  I  believe  the  aviation  community  should 
do  likewise. 

We  saw  the  Downtown  Transportation 
Center  planned  for  the  city  of  Pomona — an- 
other Bellnn  Idea.  This  is  the  type  of  facility 
which  will  be  needed  soon  to  cope  with  the 
deluge  of  people  traveling  on  jumbo  Jets. 
Transportation  centers  can  disperse  trnfflc 
going  into  major  airports,  provide  passengers 
with  all  facilities  now  available  at  airports, 
unclog  the  highways  leading  to  and  from 
these  airports,  and  greatly  reduce  travel  time 
Involved.  That  is  what  we  need  to  do  right 
here  in  Washington.  I  am  glad  to  see  that 
work  is  proceeding  on  the  development  of 
such  a  facility  to  bridge  over  the  railroad 
tracks  at  Union  Station. 

North  American's  Autonetlcs  Division  gave 
us  a  fascinating  briefing  on  breakthroughs 
In  electronics  and  mlcro-mlnlaturlzatlon. 
The  tremendotis  Improvements  In  reliability 
of  electronic  equipment,  coupled  with  almost 
tinbellevable  reductions  In  the  size  and  cost 
of  unite  will  be  of  great  importance  to  the 
modernization  and  Improvement  of  our  r.lr 
>   traffic  control  system. 

The  type  of  work  North  American  Is  doing 
will  also  permit  development  of  low  cost 
clear  air  turbulence  detection  devices  and 
collision  avoidance  systems.  As  I  sat  there 
listening  to  North  American's  briefing.  I 
covild  not  help  but  recall  the  fascination  and 
thrill  I  used  to  experience  when  I  read  the 
Buck  Rogers  comic  strip.  Sometimes  I  think 
the  true  apostles  of  science  and  the  seers  of 
the  future  are  the  comic  strip  writers  of 
America. 

It  was  reassuring  that  In  every  briefing  by 
the  comp>any  executives,  at  least  one-fourth 
of  our  time  was  Bi>ent  discussing  the  side 
eSecU  of  this  technology.  I  am  referring  to 
aircraft  noise,  to  surface  congestion  and  to 
air  pollution.  Industry  recognizes  the  over- 
riding Importance  of  maintaining  the  quality 
of  community  life.  Aviation  does  not  exist 
separate  and  apart  from  the  rest  of  our  way 
of  life.  We  must  plan  and  move  aggressively 
to  deal  with  noise  problems,  to  prevent  pol- 
lution of  our  air  and  to  avoid  farther  escala- 
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tlon  of  the  overcrowding  and  confusion  that 
exists  aroimd  many  air  terminals. 

The  enthusiasm  and  ebullience  generated 
by  our  trip  last  week  was  cut  back  sharply 
by  the  realities  of  getting  back  to  Washing- 
ton from  Oklahoma  City  on  a  commercial 
flight  Actually  the  trip  home  was  not  that 
bad— compared  with  others  I  have  experi- 
enced recently.  But  all  the  Irrltents  were 
there—  transit  time  to  the  airport,  congested 
conditions  at  the  airport,  delayed  departure 
from  all  stops,  ATC  delays,  circling  in  the 
holding  pattern,  the  baggage  flght  at  Wash- 
ington National,  and  Anally  and  most  Impor- 
tant, the  irate  wife  who  had  been  waiting 
impatiently  one  hour  for  the  long  overdue 

It  is  fun  to  review  with  you  the  high- 
lights of  our  trip  and  contemplate  the  tech- 
nology of  the  future.  But  what  does  new  air- 
craft technology,  toegther  with  the  tremen- 
dous traffic  growth  that  it  will  produce,  mean 
In  terms  of  our  national  airport  and  airways 
system? 

The  :;nswer  is  simple.  It  means  chaos  and 
It  could  mean  danger — unless  something  is 
done  now— right  away— to  improve  our  sys- 
tem. 

Industry  either  has.  or  will  supply  in  the 
near  future,  the  technology  needed  to  cope 
with  most  problems  of  airports  and  airways. 
The  critical  areas  are  governmental  and 
flnanclal.  And  when  I  say  governmental,  I 
mean  state  and  local  governments  as  well, 
which  must  be  the  prime  Innovators  and 
Initiators  of  solutions  to  airport  access  prob- 
lems »nd  land  use  development.  This  will 
require  changes  in  local  government  struc- 
ture and  Increased  expenditure  of  funds. 

The  federal  government's  role  is  to  assist — 
rather  than  Insist — by  providing  money, 
planning  and  coordination.  The  number  one 
legislative  item  on  the  transportation  agenda 
of  the  Congress  this  session  Is  a  new  program 
for  development  and  modernization  of  the 
national  airports/airways  system. 

Most  of  you  have  read  by  now  the  Interim 
report  of  the  Senate  Aviation  Subcommit- 
tee which  resulted  from  airport  hearings 
held  by  the  Senate  Aviation  Subcommittee 
last  August.  As  you  know,  it  recommends 
establishment  of  an  airport  trust  fund  for 
the  financing  of  airport  and  airways  Im- 
provements and  the  Imposition  of  user  fees 
on  commercial  and  general  aviation. 

Some  of  the  minor  details  of  the  airport/ 
airways  legislation — like  whose  ox  gets  gored 
the  most — have  not  been  resolved.  Nor  will 
they  likely  be  resolved  In  time,  if  commercial 
and  general  aviation  continue  to  engage  in 
back-bltlng,  back-street  brawling.  If  as  much 
time  could  be  spent  In  coming  up  with  sound, 
moderate,  sensible  proposals  as  on  name 
calling,  we  would  already  be  well  on  our  way 
toward  final  enactment  of  new  legislation. 

As  the  teenagers  would  say,  it  Is  "time  to 
cool  It".  General  aviation  people,  airlines 
people  and  those  representatives  In  other 
modes  must  get  together  and  deal  sensibly 
with  each  other. 

The  tremendous  swirls  of  controversy 
created  by  the  round-house  rights  commer- 
cial and  general  aviation  have  been  throwing 
at  each  other  have  generated  enough  updraft 
to  get  a  747  off  the  runway  In  500  feet.  But 
by  the  same  token,  this  type  of  activity 
creates  a  counter-productive  downdraft  that 
could  keep  new  airport/airways  legislation 
deep  In  the  bowels  of  the  Capitol  for  another 
five  years. 

Let's  be  frank  with  each  other.  The  timing 
mechanism  on  the  travel  bomb  is  ticking 
away  right  now.  If  we  don't  prevent  that 
bomb  from  going  off.  then  we  are  all  going 
to  be  hurt — the  airlines,  general  aviation,  the 
traveling  public  and  the  economy  of  this 
country — right  In  the  pocketbook  where  the 
pain  Is  most  severe. 

The  failure  to  make  timely  airport  and  air- 
ways Improvements  will.  In  my  opinion, 
greatly  exceed  the  cost  to  the  airlines  and 
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general  aviation  of  the  user  fees  that  will  be 
needed.  Right  now  both  sides  are  devoting 
most  of  their  time  and  attention  to  recom- 
mending to  Congress  how  much  the  other 
side  should  pay  and  exactly  what  the  nature 
of  that  charge  should  be. 

It  Is  time  for  a  little  statesmanship  and 
moderation.  We  are  more  interested  In  hear- 
ing sensible  proposals  from  the  airlines  as 
to  what  is  reasonable  for  them  to  pay  and 
from  general  aviation  as  to  what  Is  reason- 
able for  them — not  what  the  other  should 
pay.  Congress  needs  advice  and  assistance — 
not  arguments  and  anger. 

The  Aviation  Subcommittee  will  hold  ad- 
ditional hearings  on  this  problem  in  about 
two  weeks.  I  urgently  plead  with  airline  and 
general  aviation  leaders  to  lay  down  your 
claymores  and  your  battle  axes.  I  am  not 
afraid  of  a  good  fight — in  tact  sometimes  I 
enjoy  them,  liice  the  personal  one  I  have 
coming  up  this  year  back  home.  But  I  want 
our  subcommittee  to  be  ..b'.c  to  make  an  in- 
lelllgent  decision,  based  on  reasonable 
proposals. 

Congress  will  make  a  decision  on  alrpt.rts 
and  airways  this  year.  It  will  act.  in  tirect. 
as  the  umpire.  I  hope  we  will  be  behind  tlie 
plate  calling  balls  and  strikes  as  we  sec 
them — not  in  the  middle  of  a  lc;?*.slatlve 
melee  with  brickbats  and  unkind  epithets 
being  hurled  around  the  committee  ntarlni? 
room. 

One  Important  thing  that  would  ije  of 
great  ;.sslstaiice  to  us  all  would  be  the  sub- 
mission of  an  airport  airways  proposal  by 
the  Executive  Branch.  It  Is  long  overdue. 
Until  our  own  government  can  speak  with 
one  tongue  instead  of  three,  it  is  difficult  to 
expect  commercial  and  general  aviation  in- 
terests to  do  so. 

Sometimes  I  leel  that  Executive  arancr. 
legislative  proposals  are  based  on  the  diver- 
sionary tactics  used  by  General  Giap  of  North 
Viet  Nam.  Just  as  Congress  Is  readying  itself 
to  enact  legislation  to  authorize  a  new  fed- 
eral airport/airways  program  to  handle  the 
burgeoning  air  traffic  predicted  for  the  next 
10  years,  the  Administration  sends  up  a  for- 
eign travel  tax  bill  to  reduce  air  travel. 

This  may  be  the  Administration's  airport/ 
airways  proposal  in  disguise.  Eliminating 
traffic  Is  certainly  one  way  to  alleviate 
congestion. 

The  Administration  proposal  on  foreign 
travel  has  been  made  in  all  seriousness.  The 
balance  of  payments  problem  Is  severe  and 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  easy  answer 
to  it.  But  Congress  will  consider  the  Admin- 
istration's proposal  vrtth  great  care,  because 
of  the  sensitiveness  of  airline  travel  and  air- 
craft manufacture  to  price  considerations. 
I  am  particularly  concerned  about  the 
travel  tax  plan.  I  am  not  so  sure  foreign 
travel  will  be  restricted  by  that  means,  be- 
cause you  will  have  to  take  an  accountant 
along  as  an  extra  passenger  to  figure  out 
what  your  Ux  Is  each  day. 

There  have  even  been  rumblings  that  re- 
strictions would  be  placed  on  the  financing 
of  export  sales  through  the  Export-Import 
Bank.  Fully  recognizing  the  seriousness  of 
the  balance  of  payments  problem,  I  still 
believe  close  examination  must  be  given  to 
the  negative  Impact  of  travel  taxes  or  credit 
restrictions. 

According  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce the  net  favorable  balance  of  aero- 
space sales  In  1967  was  $1.5  billion  of  which 
S654  million  was  from  commercial  aircraft 
alone.  The  prediction  for  1968  is  a  net  favor- 
able balance  of  $1.9  billion  for  aerospace 
Fales  of  which  $954  million  would  be  com- 
mercial aircraft  sales.  In  discussing  trends 
In  the  aerospace  industry,  the  Department 
of  Congress  publication  entitled  United 
States  Industrial  Outlook  1968  said: 

"For  the  Immediate  future.  Jet  transport 
purchases  by  foreign  airlines  will  be  pre- 
dominantly In  the  short-range  category  and 
by    potential   customers    in   the   developing 


nations  of  the  Middle  East,  Africa,  Latin 
America  and  Asia.  Potential  customers  are 
1  seated  in  foreign  exchange  and  capital 
scarce  areas.  Purchase  decisions  will  be 
greatly  influenced  by  ftnancing  terms  as  well 
as    technological    considerations." 

With  backlog  orders  from  foreign  airlines 
amounting  lo  $2.7  billion  and  with  thou- 
sands of  Americans  who  have  saved  lor  years 
lo  lake  the  one  overseas  trip  they  have 
waKed  for  all  their  lives.  Congress  will  be 
cautious  about  what  it  does.  Congress  will 
have  to  be  convinced  there  are  no  other  ra- 
tional  alternatives 

One  last  .tem  before  I  close — the  decision 
to  delay  construction  of  the  SST  prototype. 
Tlie  decl.'ilon  was  sound  and  based  entirely 
on  working  out  technical  problcm.s  that 
have  arisen.  The  decision  is  characteristic 
of  the  m.inner  in  whicn  the  program  h.is 
hecn  conducted  from  the  start— on  a  sound, 
iaU'.  pruUeni  and  dellher.^te  ijasis. 

The  policy  all  along  has  been  to  build  a 
safe,  efficient,  and  economic  prototype  at  the 
least  possible  cost.  Every  critical  progrran  de- 
cision has  followed  that  policy  .on^lstentiy. 
The  decision  to  delay  the  consii  uction  while 
working  out  design  problems  is  not  a  re- 
versal cf  policy  or  a  withdrawal  of  commit- 
ment to  the  program. 

It  Is  a  reaffirmation  o;  this  eovernment's 
Intention  to  build  nt  the  earliest  practicable 
time  the  best  SST  in  the  world.  A.-;  L>ecretary 
Boyd  .said  in  Oklahoma  City  .a-t  v.<:i;k,  've  arc 
disappointed,  but  not  furprised,  when  delays 
occur  in  a  program  that  is  i.s  far  on  the 
fringes  of  technology  ;is  is  the  SST.  I  am 
convinced  we  will  be  fir  better  off  making 
changes  on  paper  than  in  metal. 

One  final  word  of  advice  ior  my  friends 
In  the  airline  Industry.  I  anx  rcnuntled  of  this 
situation  every  few  days  when  I  go  to  an  air- 
port to  catch  a  commercial  flight  somewhere. 
It  is  a'  relatively  minor  irritation,  but  one 
that  should  be  recognized  for  what  it  is  by 
the  airline  executives  who  have  been  taken 
In  by  the  Madison  Avenue  boys  with  their 
fancy  labelling  act  for  aircraft.  I  simply 
am  against  calling  airplanes  "yellow  birds". 
"Whlsperjets",  "Astrojets",  etc.,  if  these 
names  hide  from  the  traveling  public  the 
actual  type  of  aircraft  being  offered  for  serv- 
ice. 

I  have  always  wanted  to  know  whether  It 
was  a  Trl-Motor  Ford,  a  Twln-Pokker  or  a 
DC-2.  I  am  just  as  concerned  whether  I  am 
going  to  ride  in  a  707.  a  DC-9  or  a  DC-8. 

Please  fellows,  let's  label  airplanes  for 
what  they  really  are.  Let's  give  credit  to  the 
master  planners  of  the  world's  greatest  air- 
craft fleet.  At  least,  let's  place  in  parentheses 
m  the  ads  and  on  the  airplanes  themselves 
the  correct  designation  of  these  aircraft. 
Let's  give  the  true  names  of  these  aircraft 
at  least  equal  billing  with  the  fanciful  nick- 
names conceived  by  the  advertising  agencies. 
I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to  ad- 
dress the  Aero  Club  early  In  the  year.  All  my 
legislative  hearings  are  planned  for  early 
this  year  too.  I  again  urge  the  aviation  com- 
munity to  get  together  on  the  airport/air- 
ways problem.  Don't  make  It  any  harder  on 
Monroney  than  you  have  to,  because  I  have 
other  things  to  do  In  Oklahoma  "and  miles 
to  go  before  I  sleep." 


ALFONSO  MARTINEZ  DOMINGUEZ 
HEADS  INSTITUTIONAL  REVOLU- 
TIONARY PARTY  OP  MEXICO 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday  of  this  week,  the  dlstin- 
gtushed  former  leader  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  of  the  United  Mexican  States, 
the  Honorable  Alfonso  Martinez  Dom- 
inguez,  was  elected  the  head  of  the  In- 
stitutional Revolutionary  Party  of  Mex- 
ico, better  known  as  the  PRI,  a  party 
which  has  done  much  to  bring  progress  to 
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Mexico  and  its  people.  This  party,  which 
came  into  existence  as  a  result  of  the 
revolution  of  1910.  is  active  in  all  the 
Mexican  States,  and  has  played  a  large 
part  in  electing  the  Presidents  of  that 
republic  since  those  early  days. 

I  am  deUghtcd  that  this  high  honor 
has  been  accorded  to  Alfonso  Martinez 
Dominguez.  a  longtime  close  friend  of 
mine,  who  has  made  a  distinguished  rec- 
ord in  behalf  of  his  country,  and  who 
was  one  of  the  outstanding  leaders  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  durinj^  his  ten- 
ure in  office. 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies,  may  I  say. 
has  rei)resentatives  of  other  political  par- 
ties serving  in  it.  In  this  respect  I  would 
point  out  that  Mr.  Martinez  Dominguez 
has  stated  that  Mexico  is  not  nor  does 
it  want  to  be  a  one-party  state.  In  his 
eloquent  words: 

Democracy  is  Ulverslty  and  competition 
rinu.ng  mnwts.  ideolosrle.-..  tendencies  and 
opinions. 

In  Mexico,  they  have  a  tradition,  a 
cu.siom.  a  i.rpcwlent.  and  a  law  that  no 
one  can  nui  fOr  a  second  term,  at  least 
immediately,  in  either  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  or  the  Senate.  In  many  respects, 
that  is  a  good  law.  and  has  worlced  well 
for  Mexico,  thouah  I  do  not  thinJc  it  would 
work  so  well  in  this  country. 

Mexic-ins  also  have  another  custom, 
tradition,  precedent,  and  law  that  a  Pres- 
ident is  elected  for  a  6-year  period  and 
is  ineligible  to  riin  for  a  second  term  un- 
der any  circumstances. 

I  think  that  is  an  excellent  law.  be- 
cause it  gives  the  incumbent  a  chance  to 
put  into  practice  and  operation  those 
issues  in  which  he  believes.  He  is  not 
looking  forward  to  a  second  term,  and  It 
enables  him  to  do  his  best  for  his  country 
duiing  tiie  6-yea-  jwiiod  which  his  oflSce 
enUils.  That  was  the  case  during  the 
term  of  the  former  distinguished  Presi- 
dent, Adolfo  Loptz  Mateos.  and  has  been 
the  case  during  tl  o  administration  of  the 
present  distinguished  President  of  the 
United  Mexican  States,  the  Honorable 
Gustavo  Diaz  Oidaz. 

I  take  this  means  to  wish  to  Alfonso 
Martinez  Domingue?  good  luck  and  suc- 
cess in  the  years  ahead,  to  the  President. 
Gustavo  Diaz  Ordaz.  a  continuation  of 
his  wise,  sound  administration,  and  to 
the  people  of  Mexico  continued  progress 
in  the  development  of  their  nat'iral  re- 
sources and  the  betterment  of  their  live- 
lihood. 

These  attempts  have  been  and  are  still 
Iwin'T  made,  and  the  national  output  of 
Mexico  is  Increasing  at  a  V3r>-  satisfac- 
tory rate.  However,  because  of  the  in- 
crease in  poi)ulation  as  well  as  the  shift 
from  the  rural  areas  to  the  urban  centers, 
problems  are  being  created  at  the  same 
time.  These  problems  are  l>elng  met  head 
on.  and  while  they  are  not  always  suc- 
cessful in  eveiT  respect,  nevertheless, 
tiif-y  are  being  faced  up  to.  They  are  not 
being  avoided. 

To  the  credit  of  President  Gustavo 
Diaz  Ordaz  and  the  Mexican  Congress 
and  the  Mexican  people,  progress  is  being 
made  and  the  welfare  and  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  people  have  always  been 
kept  in  mind.  The  Senate  of  the  United 
States  salutos  a  sister  republic  and  ex- 
presses its  gratification  for  the  under- 
standing, tolerance  and  good  will  which 
marks  the  relations  of  our  two  great  na- 


tions—relations based  on  equality  and 
dignity.  

ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanl- 
mo'.is  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Tiie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  DESIRABILITY  OF  A  RESO- 
LUTION OF  OUR  INVOLVEMENT  IN 
VIF  TNAM 

Mr.  PELL  Mr  President,  the  problem 
jf  Vietmm.  and  wh.it  we  .'hould  do  in 
achtcvinp  a  decent  resolution  of  our  in- 
volvement in  ihat  wartorn.  unhappy 
land  Is  a  pi-''2'eni  thpt  l^joni;;  o\cr  ihe 
fiinking.  the  plana,  and  the  aspirations 
r,i  us  all. 

There  is  .-.)  Sen.nor  amonnst.  us  who 
is  move  familiar  and  knowledgeable  con- 
cerning this  problem  than  is  the  senior 
Senator  from  Montana  fMr.  Man.sfieldI. 
whose  knowledge  of  the  area  and  whose 
experience  with  its  peiple  is  great 

Th  •  distinguished  Senator  from  Mon- 
ana  made  a  singularly  perceptive  and 
lorthri.'ht  speech  at  the  convocacicn  of 
the  I'niversity  of  Indiana  a  .veek  a.iio  to- 
day. In  the  course  of  that  speech,  the 
Senator  made  the  fundamental  point 
that — 

There  U  no  obligation  to  continue  to  pour 
out  the  blood  and  resources  of  this  Nation 
until  South  Vietnam  Is  mnde  safe  for  one 
Vietnamese  faction  or  another. 

The  Senator  also  cited  the  sad  statis- 
tics when  he  made  his  speech  a  week 
ago  that  reveal  that  ihere  were  543  young 
American  men  who  had  been  killed  in 
the  preceding  7  days.  That  was  the  high- 
est weekly  total  of  deaths  in  the  war.  To- 
day, only  I  week  later,  we  find  that  we 
hive  reached  the  second  highest  total  of 
deaths  of  the  war.  470  deaths  have  oc- 
curred. This  brings  us  to  a  total  of  18.709 
yoang  men  killed  and  115.144  wounded 
in  this  unhappy  war — a  total  that  is  mt 
far  from  the  total  young  men  killed  and 
wounded  In  the  Korean  conflict. 

These  mounting  casualty  figures  of 
the  United  States  al-Dne — iigarrs  that  do 
not  include  the  young  Vietnamese  meii. 
women,  and  children  that  have  b».en  and 
are  being  killed  in  North  and  South 
Vietnam— I  believe  show,  stress,  and  un- 
derline the  importance  of  the  speech  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana  and  make  it 
singularly  significant  today. 

I  call  the  speech  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent li-.at  i:  be  printed  at  this  point  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  m  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Assessment  In  Vietnam 
(Remarks   of   Senator    Mike   MANsrnxD.   of 
Montana,  at  the  Indiana  University  Con- 
vocation, Bloomlngton.  Ind  ,  February  23. 
1968) 

The  struggle  In  Vietnam  has  turned  grim, 
pitiless,  and  devastating.  The  casualty  fig- 


ures are  staggering.  The  physical  damage  is 
enormous.  Men,  women,  children,  soldiers, 
guerrillas,  weapons,  machines,  cities,  towns. 
and  villages — all  are  thrown  together  In  an 
inferno  of  destruction. 

It  is  not  stirprlslng  that  the  situation  hiis 
been  interpreted  in  some  quarters  as  ap- 
proaching some  sort  of  climax.  It  m.iy  well 
be.  AS  has  been  suggested,  the  beginning  cl 
the  end.  Tlie  question  Is  whnt  beginning  .md 
what  end?  Peace  by  military  victory?  Peace 
by  negotiations?  With  whom?  For  wh.ii? 
iniere  :s  no  certainty  at  this  point  as  lo  what 
will  emerge  in  Vietnam,  or  for  that  matter, 
whether  the  end  of  this  war  is  t  >  bo  found  in 
Vietnam. 

I  have  no  desire,  therefore,  to  indulge,  to- 
day. In  what  has  become  a  i;ind  of  parlor 
game  called  'Whos  winning  in  Vietn.im."  It 
is  offensive  to  me.  .is  I  know  it  must  be  to 
you.  to  hear  this  de;.dlv  conflict  treated  ;is 
some  sort  of  athletic  contest.  The  lives  of  ti>o 
many  young  .Americans  are  on  the  line  :n 
Vietnam.  Too  many  bewildered  men  ;ind 
women  and  children  .ae  be  ng  burnt, 
bloodied  and  broken  by  thl.s  war  Too  much  is 
in  rums.  Too  m.my  lie  dead.  Vietnam  Is  not 
.1  g.;me.  There  can  be  no  ,vlnnpi.'::  tlierc  .ire 
only  losers  and  the  longer  thj  w.ir  persists 
the  jreatpr  :re  t^r-  lo.'ses  ff.r  nil  coiicer:ieil. 
T..e  tri.vri'dv  of  Vifiiiam  cinstr  iin«  us  .'11  to 
great  sobriety  in  discussion.  Tliere  is  little 
point  in  speculating  on  the  current  clashes — 
who  Is  winning  and  who  is  not  or  what  is 
being  won  and  what  Is  not.  The  need  is  to 
try  to  deilne  accurately  the  chi.r.icter  of  the 
present  tragedy  and.  In  that  way.  hopefully, 
to  .'.ee  more  clenriy  what  the  interests  of  this 
nation  will  require  in  the  dnys  ahead. 

In  this  respect,  seldom  has  a  problem  pre- 
sented greater  difflcultles  than  Vietnam  .ind 
seldom  has  the  need  for  a  solution  been 
greater.  A  restoration  of  peace  is  Imperative 
for  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  Vietnam: 
they  have  been  fought  over  for  so  long  that, 
in  the  minions,  they  are  torn  from  ihelr 
ancestral  places  seeking  refuge  where  there 
is  no  refuge.  For  us,  too,  an  honorable  solu- 
tion Is  of  the  utmost  urgency.  The  w.ir  in 
Vietnam  has  been  deeply  divisive  In  its  ef- 
fects on  this  nation.  It  has  diverted  energy 
and  resources  from  the  great  needs  of  our 
own  society.  The  vast  difflcultles  of  the  urban 
areas,  for  example,  cry  out  for  attention. 
but  the  cry  is  barely  heard  above  the  din 
of  the  distant  conflict. 

The  nation's  economic  equilibrium  Is  in 
danger  of  being  thrown  out  of  kilter  by  the 
Immense  demands  of  the  war.  In  this  con- 
nection, we  have  already  suffered  a  signifi- 
cant degree  of  Inflation.  Purthennore.  we 
are  confronted  with  what  can  only  be  called 
the  embarrassment  of  having  to  dlscour.ige 
the  travel  of  Americans  abroad,  because  of 
difflcultles  which  the  war  and  other  foreign 
commitments  have  Introduced  into  the  na- 
tion's balance  of  payments. 

tn  our  relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
the  war  in  Vietnam  has  placed  formidable 
blocks  in  the  way  of  fiu-ther  progress  In  in- 
ternational cooperation.  It  has  brought  in 
its  wake  new  threats  to  the  stability  of  peace, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  U.S.S.  PucbJo  Incident 
which  may  be  but  the  precursor  of  others. 
In  these  pinpoints  of  Instability,  moreover, 
there  are  ever-present  threats  to  the  frail 
defenses  of  the  world  against  nuclear  catas- 
trophe. 

We  did  not  arrive  at  this  situation  over- 
night. Our  involvement  in  Vietnam  is  not 
new  born.  If  we  are  at  a  crossroads,  today, 
it  Is  but  one  in  a  chain  of  crossroads  which 
extends  backwards  for  many  years.  There 
comes  to  mind,  for  example,  the  moment  of 
the  French  collapse  and  the  Geneva  Con- 
ferences of  1954;  the  assassination  of  Pree- 
Ident  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  In  1963  and  the  re- 
placement of  civilian  government  In  Saigon 
by  a  series  of  unstable  regimes,  drawn  ever 
more  steadily  from  military  sources,  ever 
more  dependent  on  the  United  States. 
Finally,  there  comes  to  mind  the  Tonkin  Bay 
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incident  and  the  larg»-scale  direct  military 
engagement  of  the  United  States  thereafter 
In  the  war  In  Vietnam, 

In  retre)spect  it  Is  apparent  that  at  each  of 
these  crossroads  the  American  military  in- 
volvement has  deepenejd.  It  is  also  apparent 
tliat  the  successive  tncre-nses  In  military 
coniiiiltmen.t  have  led,  so  far,  not  to  peace, 
but  rather  lo  an  incre.ttie  in  counter  military 
cominliinent.  At  the  end  of  1965,  five  Sena- 
tors including  myself  Visited  Vietnam.  In  a 
report  made  public  at  the  conclusion  of  our 
study,  we  stated  that-  we  had  found  that 
this  nation's  military  efrort  \v,is  ".  .  .  pressing 
ag.tinst  a  military  situation  which  is,  in  eilect. 
open  ended.  How  opem  is  dependent  on  the 
eyt.^nt  to  which  North  jVletnam  and  Its  sup- 
i)ort"ers  ?re  v/llling  and  fible  to  meet  Increased 
u>:-c?  by  increasecl  forceL" 

How  open  the  war?  How  able  and  willing 
the  opposing  forces  toj  meet  increased  force 
by  increased  ;orce.^         [ 

Our  armeel  forces  In  Vietnam  have  in- 
crea.?.ed  from  23,000  atjths  beginning  of  1965 
to  in:>re  'han  half  a  million  today.  Tlie  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vletnani  by  air  and  sea  hns 
•rniwn  from  .--peclflc  rttailatlon  for  specific 
Viet  Cong  acts  of  oflfense  again.st  our  forces 
into  the  most  systema^c  air  and  naval  bom- 
b.iidment  since  World;  War  II.  The  tonnage 
1)1  explosives  which  ha«  fallen  upon  Vietnam 
IS  already  nlgher  than  In  Korea,  or,  for  that 
!n,\iter.  in  the  entire  Pacific  Theatre  during 
Wor'd  War  II  and  pfobably  close  to  that 
unloosed  in  E.irope.  Moreover,  one  by  one, 
til?  limitations  on  bonlblng-targets  in  North 
Vietnam  have  been  r 'moved  until  a  mere 
liai-.dful  is  nil  that  n(  v/  stands  .-.g.iinst  in- 
cllscriminate  destructitn  of  life  and  property. 
Indeed,  tiie  Sfarch  for  an  elusive  victory  has 
led  some  to  clamor  f t  r  that  indiscriminate 
destruction,  even  to  t  le  jK)int  of  returning 
Vietnim  to  the  Stone  Age. 

V.":th  escalation  has  rom»  mounting  losses 
of  life  on  all  ?iries.  tr.s.  ci.sunlty  lists  ;'rp 
.,irc.'>f'y  lonrrer  in  the  first  five  or  six  v.-eeks  of 
1968  ih.ai  they  were  <  uring  the  enti-.e  year 
of  IP  >5.  In  allof  l'J65,  1.ZC9  Amerlc:ins  were 
hilled.  3\-  Fjbru.iry  10.  this  y.^ar.  1.071  Amer- 
icans li.d  .ilre.-Tdy  beei  killed.  According  to 
reports  issued  In  Saii:on  on  yesterday.  543 
:.-.!dit!oi;al  Americans  vere  killed  in  the  last 
.-even  rtriys.  the  hiR'.ie  it  weekly  total  cf  the 
v.v.r.  The  ovcr-.-.ll  f:^ur:"S  now  stand  it  18. '339 
i!e- ths  and  the  wounded  total  112.469.  Among 
the  opposing  force"!,  o^  couse.  there  are  re- 
;>Drt*  ol  ..f-tronmis.il  liicre;'.ses  in  men  killed, 
•..ilcen  jirisoner.  or  desei  ting. 

I  cite  the"=e  i;ruesoi;ie  figures  to  indic.ite 
the  immense  srrowth  in  the  scope  of  the  con- 
flic:,  pirtlculaily  as  it  1  las  Involved  the  United 
.St:.tes.  I  lind  it  most  ii'.sppropriate  that  'his 
eff.-rrt  and  these  great  s  acrlfices  are.  In  effect, 
c.Ued  in.idequate  in  some  qxia*^ters.  The  fact 
:s  th:it.  .'•hart  of  what  Prime  Minister  Wilson 
has  called  the  "lunacj("  of  nuclear  war,  this 
••■tiTn  h  .5  made  a  ma|s£ive  military  ilort  in 
VieniL'.m.  The  elTort  his  been  m.ide  by  dedl- 
?.-tecl  Americans,  ably]  led.  who  have  carried 
•ui  their  orders  with  courage  ai:d  skill.  At 
this  l.tte  date.  It  ougat  at  least  to  be  clear 
t!;a'  if  the  situation  in  Vietnam  has  not 
changed  as  anticipated.  It  has  not  b?en  for 
want  of  an  extraordiaary  military  effort  by 
the  United  States.  Amierican  forces  m?y  well 
have  done  too  much  but  by  no  stretch  of 
•he  .ni.;i:iiir.tlon  can  Itlbe  said  that  they  ii'ae 
dene  ;oo  little. 

Nevertheless,  the  renllty  Is  that  the  sltua- 
'ion  hr-s  not  changed  as  antic!p?.te.d,  .^t  the 
'line  of  my  last  visit  to  Vietnam  in  1965, 
avall.ible  estimates  indicated  that  22  percent 
of  the  population  of  South  Vietnam  was 
nader  control  of  the  Netlonal  Liberation 
Front,  60  percent  under  government  control, 
•md  18  percent  contested.  At  the  end  of  l.tst 
year,  the  Saigon  government  was  reported  as 
controlling  67  percent  of  ihe  pf.piUrtio:-.  !  re- 
^•um.i.bly  a  gain  of  7  percent.  Substantial  pro- 
gress was  also  reported  In  the  so-called 
pacification     program     which     had     been 


designed  to  strengthen  and  expand  Saigon's 
control  over  the  rural  areas. 

Then  came  the  wave  of  attacks  against 
the  cities  of  South  Vietnam.  One  can  put 
whatever  Interpretation  one  chooses  on  these 
recent  clashes.  Whatever  else  they  may  mean, 
they  bring  into  question  the  validity  of  the 
inea.=;ures  of  military  progress  which  have 
been  used  in  Saigon.  Tlicy  bring  into  ques- 
tion the  effectiveness  of  the  .Saigon  politicrl 
structure,  in  its  i)rcsent  form.  They  bring 
into  question  the  pacification  program 
which  appears  to  have  gone  the  route  of  at 
least  a  dozen  prior  contrived  techniques  for 
•winning  the  people"  of  Vietnam.  They  make 
clear,  finally,  that  the  cities  of  South  Viet- 
nam which  have  heretofore  been  spared, 
almost  by  tacit  agreement,  have  now  been 
drawn  fully  Into  the  vortex  of  the  war's  ter- 
rible devastation. 

Whatever  the  outcome  of  the  present  bat- 
tles, the  basic  military  problem  ir  as  it  has 
been  from  the  outset.  The  war  remaln.s  open- 
ended  and  escalation  continues  to  rise  with 
escalation.  The  National  Liberation  Front 
remains  omniiiresent.  from  tiie  demilitarized 
:<one  at  the  17th  parallel  to  the  southern  tip 
of  the  peninsula.  Its  rc!;ular  forces  and  guer- 
tiil.ts  are  obviously  steeled  to  accept  ^reat 
nrlvatlon  and  to  make  ciiormous  sacrifices. 
Tlie  Viet  Cong  remain  entrenched  and  vir- 
tually untouched  in  their  traditional  strong- 
iiolds— the  swamps,  paddyficlds  and  hamlets 
.if  the  Mekong  Delta— from  whence  they  are 
.ible  to  despatch  forces  to  reinforce  units 
which,  as  is  liow  apparent,  honeycom^j 
.Saigon  and  other  cities. 

It  is  dangerous  to  prc-UTie  thit  cither  the 
forces  of  the  National  l-ibemion  Front  or 
North  Vietnam  a:e  nearlr.g  the  md  of  the 
rojje.  Actually.  Hanoi  has  rcmmltted  to  the 
war  in  the  South  eonsideraVily  less  than  a 
quarter  of  the  forces  of  Genernl  Vo  Nguyen 
Giap.  who  is  Cfr.erally  credited  with  mastor- 
iTilnding  the  cu-rpnt  military  strategy  In  the 
South.  And  rieyond  North  Vietmtn  lien  the 
untapped  mai.;;ovpr  of  Chi-,a  and  th.e  st'.tjply 
.sCiirccK  of  botli  Chin.t  and  tr?  Soviet  Union. 
Tliese  i  re  toine  of  the  realities  which  are 
not  measured  by  the  computers  of  "progress" 
iij  Saigon.  These  are  soms  of  the  realities 
wiiich  seem  to  me  to  make  it  imperaiivr-  to 
recall  the  original  purposes  of  the  American 
commitment  to  .South  Vietn.im.  They  were, 
above  all  else,  limited  p^iirposes.  Tliere  is  not 
now  ."'Ud  there  has  never  bjcn  a  mandate  to 
take  over  a  wur.  The  ccm'nitmer.t  is  to  .sup- 
port not  to  supplant. 

At  the  outset,  it  wa*;  not  a;i  Americui  re- 
sponsibility and  it  is  net  now  an  American 
responsibility  to  win  a  victory  for  any  par- 
ticular group  of  Vietnamese  or  to  defeat  any 
particular  group  of  Vietnamese.  Even  if  we 
could,  it  is  not  in  the  interests  of  this  nation 
to  synthesize  a  political  structure  for  South 
Vietnam.  That  is  not  and  ought  not  ever 
to  become  the  function  of  the  American 
military  command,  the  American  eccnomists, 
adnunistrators,  diplomats,  politlccl  scien- 
tists, aid-official! .  and  others  who  r.re 
f  atl'.ered  in  Vietnam.  The  sooner  that  the 
"vmits  of  our  commitment  .■^  re  understood  by 
all  directly  cor.cerned  the  better  for  all  con- 
cerned. 

It  Is  time  to  recognize  that  our  Immense 
effort  has  already  gone  a  long  way  to  alter 
the  character  of  what  was  once  an  inner 
struggle  ranong  Vietnamese.  It  is  also  time 
to  recognize  that  whatever  we  may  do,  tl  e 
future  of  Vietnam  depends  not  on  us  but  on 
the  Vietnamese  themselves.  It  is  their  coun- 
try; they  live  in  it.  They  will  be  living  in  it 
long  after  we  are  gone  from  it. 

Our  responsibility  is  to  sustain,  not  to  sub- 
merge. To  strip  the  Vietnamese  struggle  of 
its  Vietnamese  character,  to  convert  it  into 
a  war  to  be  won  or  lost  by  this  nation,  is  to 
detract  from  its  relevance  both  to  the  people 
of  Vietnam  and  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  To  do  so  is  to  consolidate  an  Ameri- 
can   Involvement   on    the    Southeast   Asian 


mainland  of  indefinite  duration  and  obscure 
purposes  whose  terminus  is  not  visible — not 
in  Vietnam,  not  in  Laos,  or  in  Cambodia.  In- 
deed, it  may  well  be  an  involvement  which 
is  without  exit  except  in  World  War  III. 

This  nation  Is  deeply  committed  in  South 
Vietnam  but  let  us  not  make  the  mistake 
of  interpreting  that  commitment  us  com- 
pelling u.s — in  the  name  of  victory  or  what- 
ever—to see  to  it  that  every  last  member 
of  the  NLP  Is  either  dulled,  dead,  captive,  or 
In  flight.  Tliat  covirse  leads  not  to  an  ending 
but  to  an  endless  succersion  of  violent  be- 
ginnings. 

An  inextricable  Involvement  of  American 
forces  in  Vietnam  may  meet  the  needs  of 
;ome  but  It  atcords  neither  with  the  In- 
lero-ls  of  the  United  States  or  the  people 
of  Vietnam.  In  this  connection.  President 
John.-on  has  repeatedly  stated  that  this  na- 
tlon'B  objective  is  •'.  .  .  only  that  the  peo- 
ple of  .South  Vietnam  be  allowed  to  guide 
their  own  country  in  their  own  way."  He 
has  stated  that  he  Is  willing  to  move  at  any 
time  in  negotiations  which  might  bring 
about  that  result.  He  has  stated  that  we  are 
prcpanrd  to  irio\e  out  lock,  stock,  and  barrel 
in  a  matter  of  months  after  a  satisfactory 
.settlement  is  .tchic ed. 

It  should  be  clear,  therefore,  to  all  con- 
cerned — Americans  and  Vietnamese  in  Wash- 
ington, in  Saigon,  and  in  Il.-.noi  and  to 
whomever,  wherever — that  that  is  the  accu- 
rate measure  of  this  ?)atlon's  commitment. 
There  is  no  obligation  to  continue  to  ])otir  out 
the  I)lood  and  resources  of  this  nation  until 
South  Vietnam  is  made  safe  lor  one  Viet- 
namese faction  or  atiotlisr.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  is  an  obligation  to  the  people 
of  tiie  United  States  to  conserve  that  blood 
mid  thojc  rcso'itrc^  and.  to  the  people  of 
Vict'^ain.  there  is  an  (jljllgatlon  to  avoid  the 
dcf.tructltwi  cf  their  land  and  society  even 
in  the  r.r.tne  of  saving  them. 

Indeed.  Iti  my  judgment,  there  Is  now 
little  pro.^pTt  of  r.ieetiiit;  these  deep  obliga- 
ttons  to  tiie  jiecp'c  of  t'\\r  nat'on  aud  to  the 
people  of  Vie' nam  unless  ti.cre  ia  a  ))rr.m;)t 
cessation  of  tiie  bloodlettin;;  uiid  the  ne:;o- 
tiation  of  an  hcncrat'io  s(  ttiernei'.t.  For  th.it 
r-'ason.  every  p.^^;:ibillty  '-t  peace  inii.st  con- 
tiriUe  to  be  rxpiored  fully  and  with  the  ut- 
most urtTcn'  v. 

The  Nortii  Vietnamese  have  stated  that 
thev  will  open  negotiations  if  tye  bombing 
of  the  North  is  di.^continued.  In  thr.t  con- 
nection, it  ^hovild  be  noted,  first,  that  the 
bombing  has  r.ot  achieved  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  sanctioneo.  The  bombing  has 
not  "stopped  the  movement  of  men  •  nd  sup- 
plies into  the  South;  on  the  contrary,  the 
routes  of  infiltration  carry  a  heavier  traffic 
than  ever  berorc  and  the  traffic  includes  ever 
more  sophisticated  v.'eat)on.>.  The  bombing 
has  done  little,  if  anytliing.  for  the  morale 
of  the  people  of  .:joutii  Vietnim  and  J'uch  in- 
dlc.itions  as  there  are.  .uggest  that  it  has 
doiie  a  fn-eat  deal  to  strengthen  the  determi- 
nation of  the  people  of  North  Vietnam. 
Finally,  the  bombing  has  not  yet  brought 
Hanoi  to  the  conference  table,  as  a  .■suspen- 
sion. no-A'.  prob.-.bly  will.  In  short,  the  bomb- 
ing of  the  Nort'a  has  added  a  v.ast  dimension 
to  the  war.  It  has  raised  the  co.st  of  the  war 
in  lives  and  resources — American  .and  other — 
but  it  has  not  brought  closer — so  far  .a.s  can 
be  seen — an  honorable  end  to  the  conflict. 

It  is  in  this  context  that  I  liave  endorsed 
a  proposal  to  confine  the  bombing  to  the 
infiltration  routes  at  the  17th  parallel.  It 
may  be  that  in  this  proposal,  which  was  ad- 
vanced initially  by  Senator  Cooper  of  Ken- 
tucky— a  former  Ambassac'or  to  India — may 
be  found  a  first  £,top  to  peace.  I  am  frank  to 
state,  however,  th.->t  while  there  is  reason  to 
expect  an  opening  of  negotiations  if  the 
bombing  of  ■the  North  is  curbed,  it  is  not  at 
all  certain  that  negotiations,  in  turn,  will 
bring  the  conflict  to  an  honorable  conclusion. 
Negoti.ations  may  be  futile;  they  may  fall.  In 
the  end,  they  may  prove  no  more  effective. 
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than  nUllUry  escalaUon  haa  proved  to  be,  in 
bringing  thU  war  to  an  acceptable  end. 

Indeed.  It  U  not  likely  that  negotlatlona 
will  be  fruitful  at  this  time  if  the  conHlct 
la  defined  aa  a  simple,  clear-cut  caae  of  ag- 
gression on  the  part  of  the  North  against 
the  South  or  aa  some  sort  of  final  test  which 
haa  pitted  the  forces  of  freedom  In  Vietnam 
in  a  showdown  against  Communlam.  The 
reality  In  Vietnam  la  far  more  complex,  both 
In  the  relationships  which  exlat  between 
North  and  South  Vietnam  and  among  the 
various  group*  and  elements  within  South 
Vietnam  How  complex,  for  example.  Is  in- 
dicated by  the  composition  of  the  present 
government  in  Saigon.  It  Is  baaed  almoet  en- 
tirely upon  a  military  faction  and  moat  of 
Ita  principals  are  not  Southern  Vietnamese 
but  Northern  Vietnamese.  They  are  clearly 
not  the  whole  coir  of  political  leadership 
in  South  Vietnam.  There  are  other  sources 
of  indigenous  leadership,  other  groups  which 
are  without  significant  voice  in  the  present 
Southern  political  structure. 

It  would  be  an  advance  towards  peace.  In 
my  Judgment.  If  the  door  to  reconciliation 
could  be  opened  among  South  Vietnamese  of 
all  political  inclinations.  If  that  U  not  to 
be.  however.  I  cannot  see  that  the  diplomacy 
of  this  nation  muat  remain  hog- tied  by  the 
Inflexibility  of  others.  The  responsibilities 
which  are  owed  to  the  people  of  thla  nation 
and  Vietnam  urge  the  seeking  of  an  honor- 
able peace,  wherever  and  however  It  may 
be  found  and  regardless  of  who  may  be 
willing  to  Join  in  the  search. 

It  U  poeslble  that  the  divergent  fears  and 
interests  which  are  involved — directly  and 
indirectly — in  the  Vietnamese  conflict  may 
still  be  reconcilable  on  the  baala  of  the 
Geneva  Accords  of  1964  and  1963.  Theae 
agreements  might  still  provide  a  framework 
for  determining.  In  peace,  the  future  rela- 
Uonshlp  of  the  two  part*  of  Vietnam  and 
for  guaranteeing  the  neutralisation  of  Viet- 
nam and  of  Indochina.  A  reactlvaUon  of  the 
Geneva  Conference,  therefore,  by  the  co- 
chairmen — the  United  Kingdom  and  the  So- 
viet Union — la  clearly  desirable.  Geneva, 
however,  la  not  necessarily  the  only  beacon 
of  peace  and.  in  any  event.  It  haa  yet  to 
be  Ut  If  the  Secretary -General  of  the  United 
Nations,  a  group  of  Asian  nations,  European 
nations.  African  nations.  Communist  na- 
tions or  any  combination  thereof  were 
prepared  and  able  to  convene  a  peace  con- 
ference, those  approaches,  too,  are  obviously 
worthy  of  every  consideration. 

The  Senate  voted  a  resolution  on  Novem- 
ber 30th  last,  urging  that  Vietnam  be 
brought  acUvely  before  the  Secxirlty  Council 
of  the  United  Nations.  The  propoeal  was 
for  a  direct  approach  to  the  problem  by 
means  of  the  open  processes  of  the  U.N. 
Charter. 

At  the  very  least,  an  Initiative  in  the  U.N. 
Security  Council  wouM  help  to  clarify  the 
significance  of  the  words  of  peace  which  are 
raised  on  all  sides.  At  the  very  least,  it 
could  help  to  emphasize  this  nation's  readi- 
ness to  take  Its  chances  on  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  the  conflict  in  accord  with  the 
world -sanctioned  premises  of  the  Charter. 

In  my  Judgment,  we  should  and  can  make 
clear,  by  procedural  vote,  that  we  are  willing 
to  submit  thla  queetlon  of  Vietnam  to  the 
Security  Council.  We  should  and  can  make 
clear,  by  procedural  vote,  that  we  are  pre- 
pared to  Invite  any  nation  or  group  which 
15  of  relevance  to  a  settlement.  Including 
Hanoi  and  the  NLF  and  China,  to  participate 
in  a  face-to-face  discussion  of  the  war.  We 
should  and  can  make  clear,  by  procedural 
vote,  that  If  the  emotions  kindled  by  the  con- 
flict render  undesirable  a  meeting  of  the 
Security  CouncU  In  New  York,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  see  the  Council  meet  In  Geneva  or 
anywhere  else,  as  provided  few  by  the  Char- 
ter. In  short,  we  should  and  can  make 
clear,  by  votes,  that  we  are  willing  to  follow 
the  U.N.  path  to  peace. 


It  would  seem  that  among  the  15  member 
nations  of  the  Security  Council,  there  ought 
to  be  found  at  least  the  required  nine  votes 
to  respond  to  an  Initiative  of  the  United 
States,  calling  for  a  UN.  effort  to  open  the 
door  to  a  settlement  In  Vietnam. 

N- verthelBM,  If  such  Is  not  the  case.  It 
seems  desirable  to  know  now.  by  formal  and 
open  test,  win  or  lose,  who  Is  willing  and  who 
is  unwilling  to  confront  the  Issue  of  peace  in 
Vietnam  before  the  bar  of  the  world  May  I 
say  that  It  does  no  service  to  the  United  Na- 
tions to  shrink  from  bringing  before  it  a 
situation  which  Involves  lU  fundamental 
reason  for  being. 

On  this  point,  I  would  note,  too,  that  the 
members  of  the  U.N.  ought  not  to  overlook 
the  obligations  of  the  organization  in  con- 
nection with  the  rising  tensions  m  Korea. 
The  UJ*.  has  been  involved — deeply  in- 
volved—for two  decades  in  Korea.  It  was  with 
the  sancUon  of  the  U.N.  that  this  nation  car- 
ried the  main  burden  of  the  war  which  was 
fought  in  Korea.  It  waa  with  U.N.  guidance 
that  the  truce  in  Korea  was  achieved.  It  Is 
stlU  within  the  comjietence  of  the  U.N.  to 
deal  with  the  unresolved  questions  of  Korea, 
and.  In  parUcular.  when  they  yose  threats 
of  renewed  war. 

Insofar  as  thU  nation's  unilateral  responsl- 
blUUes  respecUng  Korea  are  concerned,  the 
firm  restraint  which  President  Johnson  has 
exercised  from  the  outset  in  the  Pueblo  af- 
fair, in  my  Judgment,  ha*  set  a  wise  course. 
The  quesUon  U  being  pursued  quietly  at  the 
Panmunjom  truce  site  in  dlscuaslon*  between 
or  representatives  and  those  of  North  Korea. 
Third-party  channels  are  also  being  explored. 
In  short,  the  effort  at  thl*  Ume  is  to  seek 
by  diplomacy  the  release  of  the  crewmen 
alive— I  repeat,  alive.  It  U  a  prudent  course 
In  what  U.  at  best,  a  delicate  and  dangerous 
BttuaUon  and  It  deserve*  every  support. 

Talks  at  Panmunjoni  and  the  search  for 
third  party  interceaalon.  however,  do  not 
begin  to  exhaust  the  po**lblUUe*  of  soluUon. 
If  theee  effort*  do  not  bear  fruit,  other  op- 
tions may  al*3  be  avaUable.  The  Prealdent 
ha*  already  had  the  matter  raised  at  the  UJ». 
Security  Council  by  Ambassador  Goldberg.  If 
necessary.  It  can  and  should  be  pressed  anew 
in  that  forum.  It  may  be  feasible,  thereby, 
to  seek  an  impartial  inveatlgaUon.  arbitration 
or  mediation  of  the  dispute  or  a  preaentaUon 
ol  the  entire  matter  to  the  World  Cotirt. 

Whatever  the  specific  recourse.  In  my 
Judgment,  the  effort*  to  find  a  peaceful  set- 
tlement of  the  Pueblo  affair  are  attuned  to 
this  nation's  interest.  What  matters,  first,  U 
the  safe  release  of  the  crewmen.  What  mat- 
ters moat  la  the  substance  not  the  shadow 
of  this  nation's  interest*. 

The  flare-up  In  Korea,  coming  on  top  of 
Vietnam,  indicates  the  hydra-headed  po- 
tential of  war  on  the  Asian  continent.  The 
new  and  dangerous  confrontation  in  the 
former  suggesU  the  urgency  of  ending  the 
conflict  on  an  honorable  basis  in  the  latter. 
I  do  not  know  what  the  prospect  for  peace 
may  be  by  way  of  the  U.N.  approach  which 
has  been  suggeated.  Obvloualy.  a  U.N.  ap- 
proach cannot  be  any  Ics*  effective  than  the 
countlees  other  approaches  which  have  al- 
ready been  attempted  without  succe**.  On 
the  other  h«uid,  it  may  not  be  any  more 
effective. 

In  any  event,  eomewhere,  somehow,  there 
must  be  the  beginnings  of  a  negotiated  set- 
tlement. Until  It  Is  found,  the  fire*  of  conflict 
will  blaze  ever  more  fiercely  in  Vietnam; 
the  arc  of  war's  wreckage  will  continue  to 
open  on  the  continent  of  Asia.  Aixd  if  the 
fires  burn  out  of  control  to  World  War  HI, 
what  nation  will  then  claim  the  victory? 
Indeed,  what  nation  will  be  left  to  claim  It? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


THE  NATIONAL  COAL  ASSOCIATION 
URGES  CONSERVATION  OF  URA- 
NIUM 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, Resources  for  the  Future,  Inc.,  is 
a  nonprofit  corporation  financed  by  the 
Ford  Foundation.  It  enjoys  an  excellent 
reputation  for  being  impartial.  In  Its 
January  1968  report,  entitled  "Some 
Highlights  of  1967,"  Resources  for  the 
Future  points  out  that  the  actual  com- 
petitive status  for  nuclear  energy  will 
not  be  known  until  some  of  the  plants 
now  under  construction  have  operated 
for  some  time.  As  RFF  puts  it : 

There  Is.  as  yet.  insufflclent  experience  to 
confirm  or  disprove  the  projected  costs  of 
nuclear  operations.  The  fiood  of  orders  Indi- 
cates that  utilities  are  persuaded  by  the 
estimated  cost  comparisons  of  nuclear  and 
conventional  plants,  but  the  long-term  va- 
lidity of  these  comparisons  with  regard  to 
plant  cost*  and  fuel  coet  arrangements  Is  far 
from  assured. 

RFF  also  points  out  the  Russians  have 
decided  not  to  build  any  more  nonbreeder 
reactors,  stating  they  are  not  economi- 
cally competitive  with  conventional- 
fueled  power  stations.  It  appears  that  the 
Russians  are  going  to  save  their  uranium 
to  be  used  in  breeder  reactors  when 
breeders  become  possible. 

Mr.  President,  the  National  Coal  As- 
sociation has  submitted  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  some  compelling 
arguments  to  the  effect  that  the  United 
States  should  conserve  its  uranium  for 
use  in  breeders,  rather  than  waste  it  by 
encouraging  the  construction  of  more 
nonbreeder  reactors.  If  the  National  Coal 
Association  is  correct  in  its  view — a  view 
apparently  shared  by  the  Russian  scien- 
tists— we  are  running  the  risk  of  im- 
posing terrible  burdens  on  future  gen- 
erations by  wasting  a  valuable  resource 
in  inefBclent  reactors,  for  little  or  no 
possible  gain. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  full  text  of  the  argu- 
ments the  National  Coal  Association 
submitted  to  AEC  under  date  of  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1968,  inserted  in  the  Recohd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

National  Coal  Association, 
Washington,  D.C..  February  S.  1968. 
The  Secretary, 

U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commisaion. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  In  the  Federal  Register  of  No- 
vember 9,  1967,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion published  a  proposed  statement  clarify- 
ing It*  pollclee  relating  to  uranium  supply 
and  describing  Ito  plans  for  related  research 
and  development,  and  for  compilation  and 
evaluation  of  information  on  uranium  re- 
sources. This  letter  constitutes  the  comments 
of  the  National  Coal  Association  on  that 
proposed  statement. 

THE   need   for  a   CHANCE   IN    BASIC   PHILOSOPHY 

As  we  have  stated  before  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  on  several  occa- 
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slons  (see.  for  example,  our  testimony  before 
JCAE  on  September  13,  1967),  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  Imposes  upon  the  AEC  a  man- 
date to  promote  the  utlUiatlon  of  nuclear 
energy  "to  the  maximum  extent  consistent 
with  the  common  defense  and  security  and 
with  the  health  and  safety  of  the  public." 
The  AEC's  proposed  statement  of  policy 
shows  that  AEC  Interprets  the  Act  aa  a  man- 
date for  near-term  emphasis  on  nuclear 
power  development,  and  that  AEC  feels  It  Is 
not  free  to  adopt  policies  to  Insure  the  maxi- 
mum long-range  benefit  to  mankind. 

The  priority  of  the  near-term  promotional 
effort  of  the  AEC  over  the  long-range  effort 
Is  reflected  by  the  following  language  from 
parargaph  16  of  the  proposed  policy  state- 
ment: "In  addition  to  Its  responsibility  to 
see  that  Ite  uranium  supply  policies  ade- 
quately meet  the  needs  of  the  various  seg- 
ments of  the  nuclear  energy  Industry  In  the 
near  term,  the  Commission  Is  charged  with 
assisting  In  the  effective  long-term  develop- 
ment of  nuclear  energy."  (Emphasis  added.) 
We  believe  AEC  has  correctly  Interpreted 
the  Act  as  It  Is  now  written.  We  have  often 
urged  Congress  to  give  AEC  the  authority  to 
emphasize  policy  for  the  long-range  benefit 
of  mankind.  We  now  urge  AEC  to  ask  Con- 
gress for  such  authority,  and  to  withhold  the 
proposed  policy  statement  until  Congress  can 
respond.  Without  such  a  change  In  basic 
phlloeophy,  AEC  will  be  forced  to  continue 
policies  which  (for  little  or  no  gain)  will 
Impose  upon  future  generations  the  risk  of 
permanent  loss  of  the  real  promise  of  nuclear 
power. 

The  tremendous  research  effort  to  develop 
nuclear  power  was  inspired  by  a  humani- 
tarian purpose — to  make  low-cost  energy 
available,  not  only  to  the  United  States,  but 
also  to  the  have-not  nations  of  the  world. 
As  a  result  of  that  effort.  Ught  water  nuclear 
reactors  have  been  developed  until  they  can 
generate  electricity  at  costs  competitive  with 
fossil  fuels. 

But  the  research  effort  haa  been  only  par- 
tially successful,  and  what  at  first  appeared 
to  be  a  blessing  now  appears  to  be  an  anath- 
ema. The  breeder  reactor  (the  eventual 
answer  to  man's  need  for  a  limitless  supply 
of  low-coet  energy)  remains  an  unattalned 
research  goal  and  the  proliferating  Ught 
water  reactor  plants  may  consume  so  much 
of  the  limited  United  States  supply  of  low- 
cost  uranium  ores  that  the  potential  benefits 
of  the  breeder,  when  it  is  perfected,  will  be 
nullified. 

In  addition  to  encouraging  the  wasteful 
use  of  U.S.  reserves,  the  AEC  Is  considering 
exploiting  the  world  supply  of  low-cost  nu- 
clear fuels  to  sustain  the  nuclear  Industry 
it  has  created,  thereby  Jeopardizing  the 
achievement  of  the  noble  goal  for  which  the 
nuclear  power  program  was  established.  It 
Is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  United 
States  could  now  revoke  Its  earlier  promises 
and  say  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  "We  have 
an  abundant  supply  of  fossil  fuel  energy  and 
you  don't.  Nevertheless,  we  are  preserving 
our  nuclear  Industry  by  using  your  low-cost 
uranium,  even  though  It  means  you  may 
forever  lose  the  long-range  benefit  of  the 
breeder  reactor  unless  fantastic  new  reserves 
of  low-coet  uranium  are  found  in  the  next 
20  to  50  years."  Tet  that.  In  substance.  Is 
exactly  what  we  are  saying  when  we  talk 
about  using  foreign  uranltun  In  nonbreeders! 
We  are  confident  that  there  will  be — be- 
cause there  must  be — a  change  In  basic 
philosophy  to  give  priority  to  the  long-range 
benefits  of  nuclear  power  to  mankind.  Hope- 
fully, this  change  will  come  before  It  Is  too 
late.  We  vrtll.  In  the  remainder  of  this  docu- 
ment, discuss  the  propKised  policy  statement 
In  the  light  of  what  should  be  done  for  the 
best  Interests  of  the  public. 

r.S.    reserves    and    consumption    of    Nt;CLEAR 
>'UELS 

The  U.S.  reserves  of  nuclear  fuels  and  their 
projected  consumption  have  previously  been 


discussed  In  detail  by  the  National  Coal  As- 
sociation (see  pages  44-52,  266-274,  519,  and 
59,  Hearings  on  "Uranium  Enrichment  Serv- 
ices Criteria  and  Related  Matters,"  JCAE, 
August  1966).  We  will  here  merely  point  out 
again  that  It  Is  not  realistic  to  expect  that 
"new  finds"  of  low-cost  ores  will  satisfy  the 
tremendous  differences  between  the  amount 
of  reserves  known  to  exist  and  the  antici- 
pated consumption  if  the  use  of  light  water 
reactors  is  expanded. 

In  the  1962  Report  to  the  President,  the 
AEC  expressed  the  belief  that  "timely"  de- 
velopment of  nuclear  power  would  be  accom- 
plished If  Installed  capacity  grew  to  40,000 
megawatts  by  1980,  If  breeders  became  avail- 
able in  the  1980's.  and  if  nuclear  power  took 
over  about  half  of  the  total  electricity  gen- 
eration load  by  the  year  2000  (see  pages 
42-47).  Even  with  such  a  modest  timetable, 
the  AEC  pointed  out  (page  45)  that  "should 
breeders  be  seriously  delayed,  for  example 
by  as  much  as  a  few  decades,  the  high  grade 
uranium  ore  might  be  exhausted  while  large 
amounts  of  uranlum-235  were  still  required," 
Further,  the  Commission  said  (page  22)  that 
If  the  breeder  could  not  be  developed  to 
utilize  U-235  and  thorium,  "the  contribution 
to  our  total  energy  reserves  would  scarcely  be 
worth  the  developmental  cost." 

Today,  of  course,  the  timetable  has  changed 
and  the  fuel  supply  situation  has  worsened — 
drastically.  Instead  of  40,000  megawatts  of 
nonbreeders  wasting  U-235  by  1980,  AEC  ex- 
pects 150,000  megawatts.  Some  60,000  mega- 
watts of  nuclear  capacity  is  already  under 
construction,  on  order  or  announced,  and 
these  plants  alone  will  require  In  their  Ufe- 
ttmes  about  50  per  cent  more  than  the  kno\Dn 
X5B.  reserves  of  nuclear  fuel 

Insofar  a*  Is  now  known,  U-235  (which  Is 
only  seven-tenths  of  one  per  cent  of  natural 
uranium)  Is  the  only  fissionable  material 
found  In  nature — the  only  resource  which 
nature  has  given  us  to  make  available  the 
potential  energy  of  U-238  and  thorium.  We 
are  told  that  a  light  water  reactor  converts 
only  about  1.5  per  cent  of  the  potential  of 
nuclear  fuels  Into  vjsable  energy.  The  use 
of  the  limited  reserves  of  low-coet  uranium 
ores  In  light  water  reactors  of  such  Inefli- 
clency  Is  an  unjustifiable  waste  of  a  valuable 
resource  and  portends  the  creation  of  an 
unnecessary  economic  burden  on  future 
generations. 

There  Is  a  popular  misconception  that 
breeder  reactors,  when  perfected,  will  supply 
all  the  power  needs  of  the  world  at  low-cost, 
regardless  of  the  original  cost  of  the  nuclear 
fuel  used.  This  Is  not  true.  A  tremendous 
penalty  must  be  paid  If  we  consume  so  much 
of  our  fuel  reserves  In  nonbreeders  that  yel- 
lowcake  costing  $100  rather  than  $10  a  pound 
must  be  used  In  the  breeder  reactors.  No 
matter  how  efficient  and  how  economical 
the  breeder  of  the  future  may  be,  this  penalty 
will  have  to  be  paid  by  consumers,  since  It 
will  be  an  extra  cost  which  did  not  have  to 
be  Incurred.  In  return  for  this  risk,  the  public 
has  little  to  gain — the  possible  savings  from 
additional  nonbreeders  is  insignificant. 

Although  the  AEC's  policy  decisions  Ignore 
entirely  the  waste  Inherent  In  building  addi- 
tional nonbreeders.  personnel  of  the  AEC  are 
aware  of  It.  For  example.  James  A.  Lane  of 
Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory  presented  at 
the  IAEA  meeting  In  Vienna,  Austria,  In  Sep- 
tember 1966,  a  paper  entiled  "Optimum  Utili- 
zation of  Nuclear  Fuels."  Mr.  Lane  pointed 
out  that  If  atomic  power  were  to  grow  at  the 
rate  then  forecast  (Increased  since),  and  If 
nothing  but  light  water  reactors  were  to  be 
used,  "the  fuel  requirements,  for  pressurized 
and  boiling  water  reactors  would  require  the 
mining  of  all  our  reserves  costing  less  than 
$30  per  pound  by  shortly  after  the  year  2000." 
After  discussing  the  large  requirements  for 
fissile  material  which  will  be  required  to  make 
the  breeder  system  of  the  future  self- 
sustaining.  Mr.  Lane  said : 

"Building  additional  thermal  converter  re- 
actors does  not  seem  to  be  a  profitable  way  to 


provide  the  Inventory.  Instead,  most  of  the 
early  fast  breeders  (and  many  of  the  later 
ones  If  the  doubling  time  Is  long)  should  be 
fueled  Initially  with  U-235  and  operated  as 
fast  converters  to  produce  the  plutonlum  for 
the  breeding  cycle." 

The  wasteful  nature  of  nonbreeders  was 
also  recognized  by  Dr.  Alvln  M.  Weinberg,  of 
Oak  Ridge,  In  a  presentation  before  the 
Forums  for  Economic  and  Political  Discus- 
sions at  Santa  Barbara.  California,  on  Decem- 
ber 6.  1967,  when  he  said:  "For  the  American 
reactors  convert  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
uranium  found  In  the  earth  into  energy; 
about  50  to  100  times  as  much  uranium  goes 
unused  as  Is  burned.  This  Is  wasteful,  partic- 
ularly since  it  means  that  only  very  cheap, 
and  relatively  rare,  uranium  ore  can  be  used 
economically  in  the  American  reactors.  In 
fact,  the  known  low-cost  reserves  of  uranium 
in  the  U.S.  are  sufficient  only  to  last  about 
20  years.  After  that  time,  unless  we  find  very 
much  more  uranium,  the  cost  of  nuclear 
power  win  rise,  perhaps  catastrophlcally." 

In  the  words  of  Guveren  M.  Anderson,  Of- 
fice of  Program  Analysis,  DlvUlon  of  Reactor 
Development  and  Technology.  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  (speaking  at  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity, August  24,  1967).  "Continued  use  of 
light  water  reactors  as  the  basis  for  expand- 
ing our  nuclear  power  Industry  could  result 
in  vast  quantities  of  potential  energy  being 
forever  locked  In  the  fertile  Isotope  uranlum- 
238  shovUd  the  supply  of  natural  uranium 
peter  out." 

Nuclear  Industry  scientists  also  recognize 
the  point  we  are  here  making— and  which  the 
AEC  Is  Ignoring  In  Its  poUcy  decisions— con- 
struction of  multiple  nonbreeders  drastlcaUy 
increases  the  total  amount  of  uranium  which 
win  be  required  before  the  breeder  system  of 
the  future  becomes  self-sustaining.  The  May 
29  1967.  Issue  of  Electrical  World  contained 
an  article  headlined  "Only  Breeder  Can  Make 
Reactor  Industry  Viable."  by  J.  H.  Wright,  of 
Westinghouse.  He  said.  In  part: 

"Whatever  the  effect  of  Introducing  high- 
gain  breeders  by  1980,  the  present  multiplica- 
tion of  water  reactors  keeps  increasing  the 
demand  lor  uranium.  Fig.  2  Illustrates  the 
effect  of  water  reactor  capacity  reaching 
100,000  and  150.000  Mwe.  in  conjunction  with 
the  introduction  of  economic  hlgh-galn 
breeders  In  1980.  The  100,000-Mwe  level  will 
require  the  mining  of  16  million  tons  of 
uranium  to  reach  equUlbrlum  In  2020.  The 
160  000-Mwe  level  will  require  no  less  than 
2  0  mUUon  tons.  Thus  even  the  hlgh-galn 
breeder  cannot  bring  the  situation  under  con- 
trol before  well  over  1  million  tons  of  ura- 
nium have  been  consumed." 


THE     economic     EFFECT     OF     OPERATING      NON- 
BREEDER  REACTORS  AT  LESS  THAN  BASE  LOAD 

In  addition  to  the  long-range  penalty  for 
using  nonbreeders,  a  more  inunediate  eco- 
nomic penalty  is  threatened  by  depletion  of 
our  resources  of  low-cost  uranium  ores 
through  needless  proliferation  of  nonbreeder 
reactors.  The  light  water  reactors  now  being 
installed  In  the  U.S.  will,  If  they  operate  as 
well  as  expected,  provide  power  at  a  cost 
comparable  with  modern  fossil-fueled  plants- 
during  the  early  years  of  operation.  They 
may.  however,  force  a  severe  increase  in 
power  costs  In  future  years.  To  appreciate 
how  this  can  happen  It  Is  necessary  to  con- 
sider the  costs  of  electricity  from  a  fossil- 
fueled  plant  as  compared  to  a  nuclear  plant 
when  each  Is  operated  at  less  than  base 
load  (Which  In  utility  parlance  means  oper- 
ating the  plant  80  per  cent  or  more  of  the 
time ) . 

New  power  plants  are  designed  to  be  oper- 
ated at  base  load  in  the  early  years  of  their 
life,  with  older  (and  visually  less  efficient) 
plants  carrying  only  peak  power  demands. 
But  It  Is  not  possible  to  operate  every  plant 
at  base  load.  At  some  point  In  the  future 
the  light  water  reactors  being  consteucted 
today  will  have  to  operate  at  less  than  base- 
load— that  Is,  at  about  30  per  cent  Instead 
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of  80  per  cent  of  capacity.  For  any  typ«  of 
plant,  thl«  Increases  cost,  but  the  Increase  Is 
much  more  severe  In  the  case  of  a  nuclear 
plant  than  lor  a  foaaU  plant.  The  reason  Ues 


in  the  high  Investment  In  cost  of  plant  and 
In  fuel  inventory  for  the  nuclear  plant.  Com- 
parative costs  for  coal  and  nuclear  plants 
ixxe  Illustrated  in  the  following  table; 


Nuctwr  ptanh 
Fu«l*t»  Fuel  at «« 


C<mI  plan)  (fu«l  il 
25  cenh  per  million 

Btu. 

""sOpwT       30ptf-       80  per-       30  p«r-       80  per-       30  per- 
csnlload    cent  load    Mnlload   cenlhMd^  cmtlMd    centiMd 


Plant  invwfment  per  Vilowatt  '^^O 

Investment '»  tuel  inventory  per  kitOMalt -- * 

Poverco  t.  mill    per  kilOAitt-hoir: 

Cost  ol  cipiOl  cjrrying  chjrge.  Jt  12  percent.     ^"J 

Fuel  cycle  cost  (other  thar>  mventofy). *•» 

0.  *  M  (other  than  luel) '____ 

TobI  mills  per  liilo*atl-hour  — —         *-^* 


$120  $l4S.(n 
2    2t.40 


5,57 

2,26 

,53 


2.99 

1.30 

.32 


tl4S.OO  $145,00 
29.  40    58. 20 


7.96 

1.30 

,86 


tl45, 00 

58.20 


3.58 

9.28 

2,26 

2,26 

.32 

,86 

8.:;6 


4  61 


10.12 


6.06 


12.40 


In  tlie  nonbreeder  nuclear  plant  the  fuel 
Inventorv  (Including  the  in-ccre  and  out-;>f- 
core  fueii  Is  derived  from  .ibout  18  pounds 
of  yellowcake  for  each  liUowatt  of  capacity. 
In  addition,  there  U  an  average  fuel  Invest- 
ment of  about  $15  per  ktlowitt  representing 
the  cost  cf  conversion  to  feed  material,  cost 
of  ennchln?,"cost  of  fabricating,  etc.  Whea 
the  plant  W-nslng  S8  per  pound  fuel  and 
operating  at  base  load  the  cost  of  c.irrying 
the  investment  In  yellowcake  amounts  to 
about  024  mills  per  kilowatt  hour,  and  the 
cost  of  carrvlng  the  other  $15  Investment 
amour.ti  to  about  0.26  mills  kwh.  for  a  total 
fuel  inventory  carrying  charge  of  0  50  mills/ 
kwh  .bated  on  12  per  cent  cirrvlng  ch>,r^es». 
If  the  nucle.ir  plant  operates  only  30  per 
cent  of  the  time,  chesc  same  charges  total  up 
to  1.33  mll'.s  kwh. 

The  eoonomle  penalty  becomes  even  more 
severe  rs  ;he  nuclear  fuel  cost  Increases.  Un- 
less truly  fantastic  quantities  of  low-cost 
uranium  are  dlscuvered.  the  cj^^t  of  uranium 
will  be  h.i;her  in  about  IJ  or  20  years — when 
the  breeders  become  available  and  complete 
for  the  limited  supplv.  or  when  uilUties  In 
foreli-n  conutnes,  where  fossil  fuel  costs  are 
iil^ii.  are  iorced  to  bid  agauist  U.S.  plants 
for  umiuum  for  ncnbreetlers.  It  is  not  un- 
rertlistlc  to  assume,  for  example,  that  the 
cost  of  vellowcike  In  1985  will  be  321  per 
pound.  If  It  13,  the  results  will  be  disastrous 
to  the  ncnbreeders.  At  this  cost  for  tuel.  in 
a  plant  operatlrg  at  a  30  per  cent  plant 
factor,  t'le  inv<>r!tcrv  crryiiig  charge  for  yel- 
lowc;'.:*?  will  be  I  97  mills  kwh,  and  the 
(:ar;-yin:j  ch..rge  :or  the  other  315  per  kw  in 
I. lel  inventory  will  be  0.68  mill.?  kw.l.  lor  a 
total  tiivertory  carrying  charge  of  2.6J  mills,' 
kwh.  Since  the  inventory  costs  cculd  be 
.ivoided  by  abandoning  the  plant  and  salvag- 
ing the  fue!.  iltese  carrying  charges  partake 
of  the  nature  of  "•increment.-,!"  costs,  with 
the  res'.ilt  th.:t  the  power  will  be  so  expen- 
sive the  plant  may  have  ta  be  abatiUoned 
r.t».*ier  ::i.'.n  k>-p:  on  st.mclby 

lMr08r-»_ION    OF    rOHElCN     NtJCLHA*    FLELS 

AEC  says  It  will  propose  removing  restric- 
tions on  enrichment  of  foreign  uramum  lor 
domestii.-  us"  ".it  the  earliest  date  consittent 
with  reasot-.-'ble  a3surance  of  the  viability  of 
the  dome.-tic  uranium  Industry  as  a  whole," 
We  be',ieve  that  low-cos:  uranium  from  for- 
eign icurces  will  be  available  only  for  an 
cxtretneiy  fhort  time  and  that  domestic 
utilities  should  not  be  misled  into  believing 
that  thov  can  long  depend  on  it.  Although 
the  u'llities  in  the  United  States  are  cur- 
rentlv  i^rder;  .g  nuclei  r  plants  un  a  s.cale 
somewh  it  above  that  of  the  rest  of  the  free 
world.  '..ie  projected  rerjuiremeiits  of  the  rest 
of  ihe  free  world  indicate  that  within  a  few 
years  ''lers  will  be  a  "sellers'  market"  In 
uranium.  In  a  sellcrf'  market,  the  foreign 
util-.ties  u;Ul  outbid  U.S.  utilitica  by  a  uide 
margin. 

The  foregoing  point  seems  to  have  been 
Ignored  in  discussions  of  the  future  avail- 
ability of  uranium.  Data  published  by  the 
ASC  indicate  that  when  the  price  of  coal  goes 


up  *1  i>er  ion,  the  competitive  position  of 
v  ll^wcakc  improves  by  $5  per  pound.  Where 
the  price  of  coal  is  low.  as  it  Is  in  the  United 
Statics,  the  compftillve  celling  price  on  yel- 
lowcake will  be  low:  where  the  price  of  coal 
is  high,  .IS  It  IS  m  Europe  and  Japan,  the 
icmpetitlve  celling  price  on  yellowcake  will 
be  high, 

Grrinan  utl'ltles  pay  abnut  910  per  ton 
wore  for  coal  than  U.S,  utilities  pay.  This 
means  that,  all  other  things  being  equal. 
the  German  utilities  will  be  able  to  offer 
about  350  per  pound  more  for  yellowcake 
han  the  price  which  U.S.  utilities  can  pay 
and  still  operate  reictors  competitive  with 
caainred  plants.  In  England  the  average 
c -St  cf  coal  for  utilities  Is  about  $8  a  ton 
more?  than  in  the  US.  This  means  that,  all 
other  things  b-ing  equal,  the  English  will 
be  able  to  oiler  about  ilO  per  ixiund  mere 
fcr  vellowc-ike  than  the  price  which  U.S, 
utilities  can  pay  and  still  produce  [iower 
irom  rcictors  at  a  cost  competitive  with 
;^^ oal-ilred  plants.  The  cost  of  fos.-^U  fuels  In 
practically  all  of  the  other  countries  which 
are  •?xpec:ed  to  build  at  rale  plants — .J.-i';an. 
Spain.  Franc*".  Italy  Sweden  and  the  Nether- 
lands--is  f.ar  liichcr  tlian  the  c;st  of  fossil 
fu-r-ls  i!i  the  U.3.  The  lesult  is  apparent — 
in  a  .vi;/<rs"  market,  domestic  utilities  will 
nc  unab!"  to  compete  for  uranium  icith 
forei~.n  utilities.  The  "ceiling  price"  on  yel- 
lowcake tJ  be  consumed  lu  ncnbreeders. 
imposed  bv  th;  compet  tion  of  coal.  Is  from 
540  to  $50  per  pound  lou-.-r  in  the  United 
States  than  it  is  In  the  foreign  ca'.tiiinea 
Wiiich  are  expected  to  invest  heavily  la 
r. '.'.clear  power  plants. 

THE    OOVEttNMENT    ;TOCK.PII.E 

Be-.-ausc  cf  military  stxrecy.  there  Is  no 
public  Informiition  on  the  amount  of  ura- 
nium currently  held  !n  government  .--tock- 
pihs  and  the  ;>rrtlon  thereof  which  Is  Ijeing 
resirvfd  for  possible  future  military  needs — 
Inciudlng  such  tiee;Is  as  additional  weapotis. 
antl-missilc  systems,  and  lucilng  the  nuclear 
;.avv  of  the  future.  The  AEC  has  said  that 
.'om'e  of  the  stockpile  will  be  released  as 
surplus,  but  the  I'Uly  official  Informntlon  as 
to  the  amount  thctcof  !s  that  pjrhaps  en 
the  urder  of  40  OiiO  or  50.000  tons  might  lie 
iiuolvod  eventually,  but  this  Is  certainly 
subject  to  cha.ises  !n  Government  rcqulre- 
nuiit-/'  (page  104.  Hearings  >iefore  JCAE  on 
•Uranium  Enrichment  Servxes  Crliiria  and 
P.elatcd  Matters,"  Aus?U'-l   19e6). 

The  possible  availability  of  uranium  from 
the  government  stockpile  has  a  very  definite 
Impact  on  the  Immediate  growth  rate  of 
nuclear  power  plants.  For  that  reason,  the 
must  complete  information  which  military 
-ccurity  permits  should  be  made  available 
to  the  public.  Is  the  figure  of  "40,000  to 
r>0.000  tons"  based  on  the  assumption  that 
no  part  of  the  government  stockpile  will  be 
required  to  meet  contingent  commitments  to 
foreign  nations  under  enrichment  contracts? 
Does  It  include  the  tonnage  still  to  be  de- 
livered to  .^EC  ui:der  purchase  contracts — 
tonnage  already    included   In   the   figure   of 


190.000  or  200.000  tons  of  "known"  reserves 
available  at  »10  per  pound? 

If  there  is  any  truly  surplus  uranium  In 
government  stockpile,  It  should  be  disposed 
of  only  on  tenns  which  will  recover  the  en- 
tire government  cost  of  acquisition  and  stor- 
age— including,  particularly.  Interest  during 
the  average  period  of  stockpile.  Within  a 
short  period  of  years  the  price  of  uranium 
on  the  open  market  will  be  high  enough  to 
permit  recovery  of  all  government  costs,  and 
we  tee  no  reason  why  government  should 
encourage  waste  of  uranium  In  nonbreeder.^ 
by  distributing  the  stockpiled  uranium  at  any 
lesser  ligure.  The  stockpile  was  not  acquired 
for  the  purpose  of  subsidizing  the  utility 
Industry  and  It  should  not  be  used  for  that 
purpose. 

There  is  precedent  for  government  realizing 
a  profit  from  stockpiled  minerals.  The  htstor> 
of  the  silver  stockpile  shows,  first,  that  a 
stockpile  cannot  permanently  maintain  a 
celling  price  on  a  mineral  and.  second,  that 
there  Is  nothing  Immoral  about  government 
benefiting  from  the  price  Increase  of  a  stock- 
piled mineral.  The  government  has  realized  a 
net  profit  of  about  two  billion  dollars  from 
the  silver  stockpile.  We  note  the  proposals  to 
iiave  government  pay  the  cost  of  compensa- 
tion for  lung  cancer  Incurred  by  the  uranium 
miners  who  produced  the  stockpile.  Thl.i.  too, 
should  be  added  to  government's  cost  and 
recovered  in  the  price  for  surplus  uranium. 

In  the  proposed  statement  of  policy  the 
AEC  states  that  It  "reaffirms"  Its  willingness 
to  cell  enriched  uranium  on  a  single  trans- 
action basts,  thus  leaving  the  Impression  that 
this  is  the  same  policy  as  that  which  wns  set 
forth  before  JCAE  in  the  enrichment  criteria 
hearings.  We  submit  that  the  proposed  policy 
f'ocs  constitute  a  change,  since  it  rpqv.ircs  no 
.vhowing  on  the  part  of  the  purchaser  except 
that  the  purch^=,er  has  made  a  '•reasonable 
effort"  to  secure  uranium  from  commercial 
'ourccs.  If  the  purchaser  has  tried  and  falietl 
to  buv  vellcwcake  ;>t  S8  ^er  pound,  and  finds 
It  is  available  at  S9  per  pound.  Is  the  $8  per 
pound  stockpile  avail,:b:e  to  l.im?  \Vi  a?Fv.me 
it  is.  This  proposed  .,tat:?ment  constitutes,  in 
c'^ect,  i'H  opc-ii  door  to  the  government  ttock- 
plle — limited  only  by  the  requirement  that 
orders  must  be  limited  to  a  core  at  a  time. 

In  the  enrichment  criteria  hearings.  Dr. 
Sopb.rs:  fi';cu£i.'d  ip:^Grs  15  :  nd  161  ''i5 
policy  ."-3  then  envisioned,  and  explained  thit 
.•\EC  thi'ii  felt  It  was  relatively  unimporf.nt 
because  yellowcake  would  be  available  frcri 
industry  at  a  lower  price.  He  said,  in  pirt 
"Sole  will  be  available  as  I  have  indicated 
and  may  possibly  be  desired  by  customers 
to  meet  needs  where  rapid  delivery  Is  re- 
quired, where  the  material  may  be  avail.'.b'.e 
In  processed  form  on  lease,  or  where  the 
quantity  desired  Is  small  enough  that  undue 
effort  would  be  Involved  In  employment  u! 
the  toll  enrichment  route." 
.  If  the  AEC  is  merely  going  to  "reafflrr. ' 
Its  orevlous  position  on  disposal  of  the  stock- 
pile, the  proposed  policy  statement  should  be 
.imended  to  provide  that  uranium  from  the 
stockpile  will  b<>  available,  on  a  single  trans- 
ection basis,  only  "where  rapid  delivery  is 
required,  where  the  material  may  be  avail- 
.ible  In  processed  form  on  lease,  or  where  the 
quantity  desired  is  small  enough  that  undus 
effort  would  be  Involved  In  employment  of 
the  toll  enrichment  route."  Otherwise,  the 
drasticallv  Increased  demands  for  uranli:m 
may  v/elf  result  In  use  of  the  "single  trans- 
action" loophole  for  the  purpose  of  raiding 
the  qovernment  stockpile.  This  could  result 
In  delay  In  development  of  marginal  domestic 
uranlunri  deposits  bocauce  of  the  temporarv 
•Telling  price"  Imposed  by  the  availability  cf 
government  uranium  at  $8  per  pound, 

STRETCH-OUT    CONTilACTS 

In  the  enrichment  criteria  hearings,  the 
AEC  explained  I  pages  482.  483)  Us  reasons 
for  not  giving  uranium  producers  the  option 
of  cancelling  deliveries  during  1969  and 
1970.  Basically.  AEC  said  (a)    It  felt  It  was 
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Inappropriate  to  relinquish  Its  rights  to  buy 
uranium  at  prices  which.  In  some  cases  at 
least,  are  expected  to  be  somewhat  below  the 
going  market  price  at  the  time;  and  (b)  any 
waiver  would  "enhance  the  competitive  posi- 
tion of  the  stretch-out  producers  relative  to 
ihe  companies  having  no  Government  con- 
tracts In  the  private  market  In  1969-1970," 
We  believe  these  reasons  nre  insufficient. 

If  the  AEC  Intended  to  Insist  upon  full 
return  of  Government  cost  (Including  com- 
pounded Interest  during  the  average  period 
of  stockpile)  in  disposing  of  stockpiled  mate- 
rial— as  we  believe  should  be  done — there 
would  be  some  sense  to  the  argument  that 
government  should  not  relinquish  its  rights 
to  buy  at  lower  than  the  market  price.  In 
the  absence  of  such  an  intention,  govern- 
ment" should  not  compound  its  stockpile 
problem  by  insisting  upon  the  purchase  of 
uranium  which  the  producers  do  not  wish  to 
sell  and  which  the  government  claims  is  not 
needed  by  government. 

The  stretch-out  program  was  conceived  for 
the  benefit  of  the  domestic  uranium  indus- 
try. By  insisting  upon  delUerles  which  AEC 
cl.iims  are  not  needed,  the  program  is  being 
converted  Into  a  program  for  the  benefit  of 
the  utilities.  Stockpile  programs  have  always 
cre:»ted  difficult  problems.  There  should  be  Jio 
inclination  to  add  unn<}c.;isary  material  to 
any  stockpile  against  the  wishes  of  the  pro- 
ducers thereof. 

If  AEC  would  agree  to  waive,  upon  request, 
1969-1970  deliveries,  and  notify  the  utilities 
t'.iat  the  deliveries  thus  foregone  will  not  be 
available  from  stockpile,  the  position  of  both, 
stretch-out  producers  and  non-stretch-out 
producers  would  be  enhanced.  Such  action 
would  put  the  utilities  on  notice  that  the 
ordinary  laws  of  supply  and  demand  would 
govern  the  price  of  uranium  in  the  future. 
Such  action  would  be  a  service  to  the  util- 
ities alro,  b3cau::e  the  utilities  should  be  dls- 
;'l)U£ed  uf  the  notion  thut  AEC  v.ill  somehow 
■tnuddle  through"  and  use  (tovcrnment  funds 
ti  protect  them  from  tlie  necessity  of  look- 
in?  realistically  at  thel  p.-oblem  of  future 
uranium  supply, 

ADDITION.AL   rNRICliilENT  C.'iP.\CITY 

Construction  of  nonbteeders  is  beinj  en- 
couraged by  the  AEC's  ipp.irent  determina- 
tion to  provide.  In  one  wfey  or  another,  what- 
ever additional  enrlchiiig  capacity  may  be 
needed  In  tiie  future.  In  xhr  enrichment 
criteria,  hearings  there  "A'f  s  .'^omn  ruggestion — 
as  there  has  beeti  since- -j-tiiat  AEC  might  ask 
Ccr.gress  to  appropriate!  funds  to  build  an- 
ot'.iCr  enrichment  plr.nt  Rvhcii  one  is  needed 
.■\t  present,  .\EC  is  discvjr.^ing  t'ae  possibility 
o!'  'telling  niie  or  mors!  of  tiie  government 
plants  at  .-surplus  pro 
.-.•ma  tir.te  f.ie  AEC  is  a 
ndd  capacity  to  ey.isti 
This  situation  Is  ridicu 
to  tell  the  utilities  that 
a.iv  rrsponsibilitv  fjr 
capacity.  V.'c  have  spent 


rty  prices.  At  the 
arcntly  nlanu'ng  to 
f  enriching  plants. 
i!«.  It  !s  higa  time 
EC  will  not  assiunc 
dditional  enriching 
(treat  de"il  of  money 


price  permits  recovery  of  Government's  full 
cost— including  compound  interest  during 
the  average  period  of  stockpile. 

SfrefcTi-ojit  contracts:  Unless  AEC  decides 
to  insist  upon  recovery  of  full  government 
cost  for  stockpiled  material,  the  AEC  should 
permit  stretch-out  producers  to  cancel  1969 
and  1970  deliveries  to  the  stockpile. 

Imports:  Instead  of  eliminating  at  an  early 
date  restrictions  against  Imports.  AEC  should 
annovince  that  no  consideration  will  be  given 
tn  a  change  In  present  policy  unless  and  un- 
til low-cost  uranium  is  discovered  In  other 
countries  in  sufficient  quantities — beyond 
reasonable  doubt — to  start  breeders  when 
they  are  developed. 

Proliferation  of  wasteful  nonbreeders:  The 
Commission  Is.  of  course,  aware  that  the 
proliferation  of  wasteful  nonbreeders  jeop- 
ardizes the  future  availability  of  the  poten- 
tial energy  which  is  still  "locked  in"  in  U-238 
and  thorium.  Unfortunately,  the  Commission 
sees  only  two  possible  solutions  to  this  serious 
danger — speeding  up  efforts  to  develop  the 
breeder,  and  encroaching  as  far  as  politically 
possible  into  the  field  of  Government  ex- 
ploration for  uranium.  There  is  a  third  meth- 
od cf  protection — one  which  Is  far  more  cer- 
tain and  far  less  costly— and  yet  it  is  being 
overlooked  completely.  The  third  method  is 
simply  this:  Discourage  rather  than  stimulate 
the  con.^truction  of  additional  wasteful  non- 
breeder  reactor:^! 

Government  can  quite  properly  and  quite 
easily  discourage  the  construction  of  non- 
breeders,  merely  by  removing  the  "no  re- 
course" provision  of  the  Price- Anderson  Act 
with  respect  to  nonbreeders  which  are  li- 
censed in  the  future.  The  law  should  be 
amended  to  provide  that  the  utilities  build- 
inc  such  plants  will  not  be  exempt  from  lia- 
bility for  damages  which  exceed  the  $560  mil- 
lion available  to  the  public  under  that  Act, 
Many  representatives  of  utilities  have  testi- 
fied before  the  Joint  Committee  that  without 
such  exemption  they  would  not  build  such 
plants;  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  their 
veracity. 

As  we  .stated  at  the  beginning  of  this  pa- 
per, we  recognize  that  the  law  directs  the 
AEC  to  promote  the  Increased  use  of  atomic 
power  without  regard  to  the  long-range  con- 
sequences. We  do  not  .';Ek  you  to  violate  the 
law.  We  do  ask  you  to  urge  upon  Congress  a 
change  in  the  law  which  will  permit  you  to 
promote  the  long-range  Interest  of  humanity. 
Until  Congress  sees  fit  to  give  you  such  per- 
mission, xe  n.fk  you  to  withhold  any  com- 
prehensive Etuement  of  policy  such  ns  that 
proposed  ur.der  date  of  November  9,  1967. 
Respectfully    submitted. 

Brice  O'Beien, 
General  C07insel. 


developing  the  nuclear  [pov,er  Industry;   we 
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CONCLtJoIONS    AND    RfcCOMMENS.ATIONS 

We  urge  upon  AEC  tiie  following  policies: 
Government  stockiiVdi:  AEC  should  make 
pu'ollc  the  most  comple 
tile  government  stock 
!-ecurity  permits.  Does  t.  _ 
50.000  tons  include  ?ri-ii)unts  which  miy  be 
lequlred  fcy  fcrcli:n  g-j-Jernments  under  en- 
richment contr.'.cts?  iTliis  cue?t!on  is  c'Uite 
important,  because  the  215,000  kg  of  con- 
tained U-235  which  AEC  Is  authorized  to  dis- 
tribute to  Euratom  w«uld  represent  more 
than  50,000  short  tons  of  yellowcake.)  In  ad- 
dition. AEC  should  anncju.icc  that  it  will  not 
dispose   of   the   stockpi  e   until   the  market 
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e    widen    military 
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NKGOTIATIONS  FOR  PEACE  IN  THE 
MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr,  SPONCt,  Mr,  Pics'tient  <Mr. 
TiiunMON")  in  the  chc-r.,  "a.st  J.'>niia;y  I 
had  the  nriviiest;  to  p.Tvlicipito  in  ?.n 
annual  Angl^-American  Conference  at 
Ditch'>\v,  near  Oxforri.  EjicHnd.  The 
conference  discJi^sioix  Icpic:  f''r  thfs  ytar 
w.".^  th-^  Middle  Ea.^t. 

P.  rticipation  in  this  conrerrnce  only 
.'jt'.cnsr'Kiied  my  ccrvviction  thot  a  .«t^ble 
?.ncl  d.-r-jble  pc-ri'^c  in  the  Middle  E.^,.st 
i-;  ci  vilJl  importance  to  tho  :-tabilily  and 
pc.'ce  of  the  worlc  a!,  larcr . 

>'t  the  ."^ame  time.  I  have  coiitiniied 
to  be  only  too  a\v?.re  of  the  many  and 
complex  problems  which  m'jst  be  .solved 
b?fore  tiie  Middle  East  crsn  bo  conr^^d- 
cied  secure,  and  cf  the  increasing  difM- 
culties  which  arise  each  day  that  a. .set- 
tlement is  not  reach?d. 

Recent    reports    indicate     that    the 


United  Nations  mission  led  by  Swedish 
diplomat  Gunnar  V.  Jarring  may  have 
made  a  fust,  small  move  toward  solving 
the  problems  of  the  Middle  East  by  ob- 
taining the  agreement  of  both  Arabs  and 
Israelis  to  a  form  of  ne;rotlations.  It  has 
been  speculated  that  Mr.  Jarrins  might 
serve  as  the  mediator  between  Arab  and 
Israeli  delesations  which  would  be  sent 
to  meet  with  him  in  Cyprus,  a  neutrf-l 
territory  for  both  groups. 

The  Jarriii"  mission  was  appointed 
after  the  United  Natir-ns  Security  Coun- 
cil on  November  22,  1967.  adopted  a  res- 
oliition  requesting  Israel  to  evacuate 
territories  which  it  occupied  as  a  result 
of  the  June  war  and  asking?  the  Arab 
nations  to  accept  the  "secure  and  recoR- 
nized  boundaries"  of  the  Jewish  State. 
Mr,  Jarring  has  spent  the  major  portion 
of  his  time  s:nce  early  IDeccmber  working 
out  of  his  Nicoiiia,  Cyprus,  headquarters 
and  consulting  with  the  Middle  East 
nations. 

Although  it  Is  not  definite  that  nego- 
tiations will  occur  or  that  such  negotia- 
tions would  produce  the  desired  settle- 
ment, the  very  fact  that  the  Arabs  and 
Israelis  may  be  moving  toward  a  discus- 
sion of  the  problems  which  face  them  Is 
indeed  reassuring,  I  am  most  hopeful 
that  earnest  negotiations  will  evolve  from 
the  work  of  the  UN  mi.ssion  and  that 
progress  can  be  made  in  solving  the 
problems  of  the  Middle  East — not  only 
the  ones  which  result  directly  from  the 
June  war  but  also  the  ones  which  go  back 
even  farther. 

At  the  same  time,  ho'A-ever,  I  think  we 
must  remember  that  the  Middle  East  .sit- 
uption  has  required  the  presence  or  at- 
tention of  the  United  Nations  since  1947, 
There  are  basic  problems  such  as  those  of 
water  riahts,  and  Arab  and  Israeli  na- 
tionalist aspirations,  which  have  never 
been  .solved,  and  which  can  perhaps 
never  be  resolved  in  a  manner  satisfac- 
ti^ry  to  both  .sides. 

But  the  time  for  negotiation  is  now. 
Each  day  th?t  pas.ses,  the  pror.pect  that  a 
valid  and  workable  settlement  v.'ill  be 
found  weakens.  One  of  two  patterns  gen- 
erally evolves. 

Actualities  such  ua  t!.c  presence  of 
troops  rrd  the  occupation  of  tenitoiles 
can  ccu.se  situations  to  stabilize  and  peo- 
ple to  accommodate.  The  stat-js  quo  may 
beccme  so  rigid  that  massive  relocations 
cf  persons  and  border  chancres  become 
infeasible,  A  leadymade  settlement,  dic- 
jfted  ty  th'^  conquests  cf  war  rather 
than  by  reason  and  rationalization,  may 
trikf;  pre ccclence  over  a  nego'Jated  pe^ce, 
O.I  the  other  hand,  the  failure  to 
achieve  a  negotiated  peace  can  ,simply 
.=erve  to  feed  hatred:,  and  emotions,  and 
provide  new  cause  for  violence  and  in- 
stability. 

Any  future  for  the  Middle  East  with- 
out a  negotiated  and  accepted  peace  is 
at  most  precarious — both  for  the  Arahs 
and  Israelis  who  reside  in  the  area  -and 
for  the  mar  y  nations  of  the  world  which 
share  an  interest  in  the  Middle  East  be- 
cause of  its  oil  resources  and  geographi- 
cal location,  and  who  might  be  encour- 
aged to  involve  themselves  in  any  con- 
tinuing controversy  in  order  to  preserve 
their  own  interest, 
I  am  therefore  hopeful  that  negotia- 
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tions  may  proceed  and  proceed  Immedi- 
ately to  a  successful  conclusion  in  order 
that  the  threat  to  peace  which  exists  In 
the  Middle  East  may  be  minimized. 

Understandably.  U.S.  attention  has 
been  focused  on  Southeast  Asia  in  recent 
months,  and  the  demands  on  us  there 
are  unquestionably  great.  But  the  United 
States  cannot  and  should  not  concen- 
trate on  Southeast  Asia  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  would  indeed 
be  improvident  for  us  to  disregard  our 
responsibilities  in  the  Middle  East,  where 
continued  instability  and  confrontations 
are  so  likely.  In  the  Middle  East,  time 
and  events,  as  well  as  the  apparently 
auspicious  prospects  for  success  of  the 
Jan-ing  mission,  dictate  that  the  United 
States  use  its  influence  to  encourage  both 
the  Arabs  and  Israelis  to  conclude  an 
equitable  and  acceptable  settlement. 


journey   has  begun   and   the   future  Is 
promising. 

If  you  would  confirm  your  faith  in  the 
American  future — take  a  look  at  the 
Peace  Corps. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House.  March  1, 1968. 


COPPER  SCRAP  EXPORTED  TO 
YUGOSLAVIA 


SIXTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OP  THE 
PEACE  CORPS— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT 

The  PBESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations: 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  to  the  Congress  the  Sixth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Peace  Corps — an 
idea  come  of  age,  no  longer  a  novelty 
but  now  a  part  of  American  life. 

The  Peace  Corps  is  one  of  President 
Keimedy's  most  enduring  achievements. 
It  is  now  larger  than  ever.  Today,  the 
Peace  Corps  is  a  leading  employer  of  new 
college  graduates.  Last  year  21.000  college 
seniors  formally  applied  for  membership 
in  the  Peace  Corps — 3.5  percent  of  the 
graduating  classes.  In  one  college,  25  per- 
cent applied,  in  another  20  percent  and  in 
a  third  17  percent. 

More  than  12,000  Peace  Corpsmen  are 

doing  America's  work  in   57   countries. 

They  are  in: 

—Micronesia,  on  lonely  Islands  across 

the  Pacific,  working  In  many  fields — 

from  teaching  to  drafting  legislative 

proposals. 

— Pern,     helping     villagers     develop 

schools   and   social   clubs. 
— Colombia,  helping  expand  and  im- 
prove the  educational  television  net- 
work. 
—Malawi,  conducting  a  successful  pro- 
gram of  tuberculosis  control. 
In  the  long   run.  perhaps  the  Peace 
Corps"  most  significant  contribution  will 
be  made  at  home.  Last  year,  for  the  first 
time,  the  number  of  returned  Volunteers 
surpassed  those  in  the  field.  By  1980.  the 
Agency  estimates  •ZOO.OOO  of  them  will  be 
involved  in  every  level  of  our  society. 

Many  Volunteers  return  and  continue 
their  .studies:  others  enter  the  business 
world.  What  most  returned  Volunteers 
seek  is  a  career  serving  others.  Thus,  they 
teach  in  ghettos,  work  in  anti-poverty 
projects,  and  join  the  government  on  the 
local  or  national  level. 

This.  then,  is  the  Peace  Coids:  seven 
years  old  and  still  growing.  The  idea  of 
service  to  humanity  is  much  older,  but 
few  institutions  have  embraced  the  con- 
cept as  fervently  and  capably  as  has  the 
Peace  Corps.  As  this  report  indicates,  our 


Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President  (Mr. 
Spong  in  the  chair),  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  I  Mr.  MundtI.  has  called  to  my 
attention  a  very  serious  situation  bearing 
on  the  copper  strike  that  has  afflicted  this 
Nation  for  far  too  long. 

Senator  Mundt  has  discovered  that  we 
are  actually  issuing  export  licenses  for 
copper  scrap  at  the  same  time  our  in- 
dustry here  at  home  could  be  using  that 
scrap  for  vital  defense  needs.  In  a  letter 
to  Secretary  Trowbridge,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  finds  that  on  February 
14  of  this  year  a  total  of  $177,001  in  cop- 
per scrap  was  authorized  to  be  shipped 
to  Yugoslavia.  He  further  notes  that 
since  copper  scrap  presently  makes  up 
about  34  percent  of  the  total  domestic 
input  to  copper  users — the  largest  single 
source  of  supply  at  present — it  makes 
little  sense  for  this  Nation  to  be  authoriz- 
ing the  export  of  such  copper  to  an  iron 
curtain  satellite  at  the  same  time  we 
appear  to  be  In  such  critical  need. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Mundt's  letter  of  In- 
quiry to  Secretary  Trowbridge  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

us.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C..  February  29. 1968. 
Hon.  Al-EXANDE*  Trov/bridce. 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 
Department  of  Commerce. 
Washington.  DC. 

Deak  Mr.  Secretary:  Examination  ol  re- 
cent export  licenses  approved  by  the  Office  of 
Export  Control  discloses  that  in  spite  of  the 
shortage  of  copper  in  the  United  States, 
copper  products.  In  particular  copper  scrap, 
continues  to  leave  this  country  at  a  steady 
rate.  For  example,  the  list  of  Export  licenses 
authorized  under  date  of  February  14.  1968. 
Includes  a  total  of  $177,001  worth  of  copper 
scrap — all  being  shipped  to  Yugoslavia. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  prolonged 
copper  strike  coupled  with  the  demand  for 
copper  for  military  uses  has  reduced  our 
supply  of  that  metal  to  a  dangerously  lo^ 
level.  According  to  a  recent  Washington  Post 
editorial  our  present  stockpile  Is  down  to 
287.000  tons  although  our  national  objective 
Is  a  copper  supply  of  775.000  tons  on  hand 
and  m  the  stockpUe. 

Domestic  users  are  already  running  short 
The  situation  has  become  so  critical  that 
earlier  this  week  It  was  announced  that  as  a 
result  of  the  International  Longshoremen's 
Association  boycotting  of  copper  Imports 
over  the  weekend,  one  of  the  Nation's  larg- 
est defense  contractors.  Okonlte  Co.,  was 
forced  to  close  two  of  Us  Ave  plants. 

Imported  copper  has  been  used  to  make  up 
the  shortages  caused  by  the  strike.  It  has 
been  brought  to  my  attention,  however  that 
copper  Imports  are  responsible  for  only  26 To 
of  the  supply  presently  being  used.  Stock- 
plies  provide  SCc  and  new  domestic  stock, 
from  companies  unaffected  by  the  strike, 
20' r.  The  largest  category  Is  copper  scrap, 
34*^0.  It  has  been  estimated  that  due  to  the 
critical  need  for  copper  In  this  country  that 
last  month  alone  80,000  tons  of  scrap  copper 


were  simply  melted  down  for  re-use  without 
any  re-reflnement. 

In  view  of  the  above  and  the  expected  con- 
tinued heavy  demand  for  copper  for  military 
uses,  under  what  rationale  can  these  export 
licenses  for  copper  scrap  shipments  to  com- 
munist bloc  countries  be  approved? 

I  would  appreciate  an  explanation  of  the 
above  situation  and  also  at  your  convenience 
a  rundown  on  the  role  Yugoslavia  and  cthor 
countries  play  in  the  world  copper  market. 

Specifically.  Is  Yugoslavia  a  net  exporter  to 
the  Soviet  bloc  nations  of  finished  copper? 
Of  all  forms  of  copper?  What  percentage  of 
copper  sales  by  other  nations  are  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  other  eastern  Europenn 
Communist  bloc  nations? 

Looking  forward  to  your  answer,  I  am. 
Cordially  yours, 

Karl  E.  Mundt. 

U.S.  Senator. 
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Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  additional 
shortages  are  coming  to  light  in  the  cop- 
per strike  that  drags  on  and  on.  Mr. 
James  Simon,  president  of  the  Hermetic 
Refrigeration  Co.  in  Phoenix,  sent  a  wire 
to  my  office  this  morning  urging  that  im- 
mediate action  be  taken  to  end  the  strike. 
He  states: 

It  appears  that  the  copper  strike  may  soon 
force  us  to  shut  down  operation  in  our 
Phoenix  plant  which  would  necessitate  the 
lay-ofr  of  the  majority  of  our  106  employees. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Simon's  telegram  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Febrttari  29,  1968. 
Hon.  Paul  Fannin, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C.: 

It  appears  the  copper  strike  may  soon  force 
us  to  shut  down  operation  In  our  Phoenix 
plant  which  would  necessitate  the  lay-off  of 
the  majority  of  our  106  employees.  Our  com- 
pany rebuilds  nlr  conditioning  and  refrigera- 
tion compressors  and  copper  magnet  wire  is 
a  necessary  material  in  the  rebuilding  opera- 
tion. Last  year  we  used  over  $60,000.00  of 
copper  wire  In  our  Phoenix  plant.  I  urge  you 
to  take  Immediate  action  to  end  the  copper 

strike. 

James  S.  Simon, 
President,  Hermetic  Refrigeration  Co.,  Inc. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Small  manufacturers  are 
not  the  only  ones  affected.  Mr.  President. 
The  President  has  received  communica- 
tions from  eight  of  the  largest  manu- 
facturers of  air-conditioning  and  re- 
frigeration equipment  stating  their 
serious  copper  inventory  situation.  These 
companies  are  among  those  building  re- 
frigeration and  air-conditioning  equip- 
ment so  vital  to  our  Vietnam  effort.  They 
urge  the  President  to  invoke  Taft-Hartley 
as  has  been  done  in  similar  emergencies. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  tele- 
gram to  which  I  have  referred  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

as  follows : 

Arlington.  Va., 
February  28, 1968. 
President  L.  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House. 
Washington.  DC: 
Secretary  W.  W.  Wirtz. 
Department  of  Labor. 
Washington.  D.C.: 
Secretary  A.  B.  Trowbridge. 
Department  of  Commerce, 
Washington.  D  C: 

The  uncertain  situation  created  by  the 
IntemaUonal    Longshoremen's    Association, 


followed  by  the  recent  necessary  Department 
of  Commerces  drastic  curtailment  on  the 
civilian  usage  of  copper  Is  adding  to  the 
increasingly  serious  curtailment  of  produc- 
tion of  essential  alr-condltloning  and  re- 
frigenUion  equipment  .and  will  contribute  to 
an  immediate  unemployment  problem.  In- 
ventories of  copper  at  manufacturing  level 
are  within  days  of  being  depleted. 

This  recent  development  aggravates  the 
already  critical  situation  within  the  air  con- 
ilitioning  and  refrigeration  industry  caused 
by  tlie  copper  strike  now  In  its  eighth  month. 
The  tmderslgned  manufacturers  of  air  con- 
cittloiiing  and  refrigeration  equipment 
strongly  urge  that  the  administration  im- 
niedl.ntely  invoke  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  in 
this,  instance  as  has  been  done  in  previous 
.■^imllax  emergencies. 

Acme  Industries,  Itic.  Jackson,  Mich.; 
American-Standard.  Inc..  New  York, 
NY.:  Carrier  Corp.,  Syracuse,  N.Y.; 
Dunham-Bush.  Inc..  West  Hartford. 
Conn.;  Lennox  industries.  Inc.,  Mar- 
shalltown,  Iowa;  McQuiy,  Inc.,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.:  The  Trane  Co..  La 
Crosse.  Wis.;  York  Division.  Borg- 
Warner  Corp..  York,  Pa. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  has  done  a  most  compre- 
hensive job  for  the  past  2  days  In  round- 
ing up  the  total  picture  of  this  extremely 
serious  copper  .situation.  I  ask  unani- 
inous  consent  that  two  articles  on  the 
copper  situation,  published  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  fellows: 
GE  JOINS  FIRMS  Asking  Copper  Strike  Bar. 

BtTT  Johnson  Appears  Unlikely  ■ro   Act 

Soon 


Many  copper  users  are  reaching  the  bot- 
tom of  their  supply  barrels  and  facing  pro- 
duction layoffs,  but  a  few  consumers  still 
have  surprisingly  hefty  Inventories  of  metal 
on  hand. 

General  Electric  Co.,  which  ranks  as  the 
world's  second  or  third  largest  private  copper 
buyer,  wired  Commerce  Secretary  Trowbridge 
that  the  deteriorating  copper  supply  picture 
now  is  "critical  to  GE  operations."  The  wire 
was  signed  by  Fred  Borch,  president  of  the 
giant  electrical  products  maker.  It  asked  the 
Government  to  use  an  80-day  injunction 
procedure  to  halt  the  231-day-old  natlon- 
■R-ide  copper  strike. 

GE  then  officially  Joined  a  growing  list  of 
big  manufacturers  that  have  expressed  con- 
cern over  their  dwindling  inventories  of  cop- 
per and  have  asked  the  Government  to  call 
lor  a  Taft-Hartley  Act  Injunction  to  halt  the 
.strike. 

INJUNCTION    OUTLOOK 

In  Washington,  however,  there  were  grow- 
ing Indications  the  Administration  planned 
to  attempt  to  get  the  parties  back  to  the 
bargaining  table  before  making  any  decision 
on  whether  to  Invoke  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
At  the  urging  of  the  Administration,  tele- 
grams have  been  sent  by  delegations  from 
five  Etrike-affected  states  to  both  sides,  urg- 
ing a  return  to  the  negotiating  table.  The 
telegrams  generally  urge  that  talks  start 
from  the  Tr.ylor  Panel  recommendations, 
which  the  unions  have  previously  rejected. 
And  at  least  one  recommended  negotiation 
of  all  Issues,  although  the  companies  have 
repeatedly  refused  to  negotiate  the  Issue  of 
company-wide  bargaining. 

Some  Washington  observers  interpreted 
the  sending  of  the  telegrams  as  an  effort  by 
President  Johnson  to  stall  for  time,  while 
considering  other  alternatives. 

In  its  reply  to  one  telegram,  one  major 
producer  noted  it  was  willing  to  resume  talks 
Mondav  morning  at  each  of  Its  local  com- 


pany offices.  This  reply  seemed  to  rule  out 
company-wide  bargaining,  t^ie  chief  union 
issue. 

Western  Electric  Co..  the  manufacturing 
arm  of  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 
and  the  world's  biggest  copper  user,  earlier 
this  week  said  it  will  be  forced  to  Idle  more 
than  15.000  workers  within  a  few  weeks  if 
copper  shipments  aren't  forthcoming. 

unfair    L.\B0R    PRACrlCES    CHARGED 

Yesterday.  Western  Electric  filed  charges 
at  the  New  York  and  Newark,  N.J.,  offices  of 
the  National  Labor  Uelatlons  Board  ag.ilnst 
-ill  unions  afflliated  with  the  AFL-CIO  Mari- 
time Unions  Committee.  The  labor  groups  on 
Wednesday  Invited  the  striking  copper  work- 
ers to  set  up  picket  lines  at  dock  to  Initiate 
a  boycott  on  foreign  copper  arriving  at  all 
U.S.  ports.  The  picket  lines  haven't  been 
set  up  yet.  but  a  partial  blockade  is  in  effect 
at  the  docks. 

Western  Electric  asserted  in  its  NLRB  ac- 
tion that  the  unions  are  cnEaging  in  unfair 
labor  practices,  and  that  their  refusal  to 
handle  or  work  on  copper  cargoes  constitutes 
an  Illegal  secondary  boycott. 

Maritime  sources  disclosed  yesterday  that 
the  dock  blockade  actually  was  proving  less 
than  lOOC  effective.  They  said  that  Thomas 
W.  Gle?.son,  president  of  the  International 
Longshoremen's  Association,  ordered  his 
union's  checkers — men  who  tally  waterfront 
shipments — to  move  copper  through  if  it 
was  consigned  to  companies  not  directly 
involved  In  the  long  copper  strike. 

However,  a  union  sj)okesman  insisted  that 
the  only  copper  being  moved  was  that  belong- 
ing to  makers  of  military  goods.  Others  close 
to  the  scene  said  that  about  15.000  tons  of 
copper  still  await  delivery  In  New  York 
harbor. 

Phelps  Dodge  Corp.  accused  the  United 
Steelworkers  of  America  and  25  other  strik- 
ing copper  vinions  of  unfair  labor  practices 
in  charges  filed  with  the  local  NLRB  In 
Phoenix.  The  major  copper  producer's  ac- 
tion goes  a  step  further  than  an  earlier  NLRB 
charge  by  a  colleague.  Kennecott  Copper 
Corp..  against  the  same  unions. 

The  NLRB's  general  counsel  on  Wednesday 
had  upheld  Kennecott's  charge  that  the 
ccpper  unions  illegally  refused  to  bargain 
tiirough  their  insistence  on  companywide 
r.egotiations.  However,  that  case  was  due 
to  go  for  a  full  hearing  before  the  NLRB 
nnd   possibly   involve   a    lengthy  delay. 

Phelps  Dodge  is  said  to  have  asked  the 
NLRB  to  short-cut  procedures  by  applying  a 
little-known  law  permitting  an  injunction 
in  cases  where  refusal  to  bargain  is  involved. 
GE  v.'.is  only  one  of  many  sizable  users  to 
feel  the  two-way  pinch  on  copper  supplies 
stemming  from  the  dock  snarls  and  a  Com- 
merce Department  rule  limiting  domes- 
tically refined  copper  to  defense  applications 
only. 

OTHER    FIRMS    AFFECH'ED 

General  Cable  Corp..  New  York,  a  leading 
•ibricator  of  copper  and  brass,  yesterday 
Md  off  2.000  of  its  lO.OOO-man  work  force 
•^nd  closed  all  or  parts  of  six  large  plants. 
Another  major  fabricating  mill,  the  Okomte 
Co  subsidiary  of  Ling-Temco-Vought  Inc., 
Dallas  "drastically  curtailed"  operations  at 
three  more  plants;  the  concern  earlier  re- 
duced work  at  three  of  its  wire  and  cable 
facilities.  ^, 

GE's  chief  competitor.  Westlnghouse  Elec- 
tric Corp.,  said  in  Pittsburgh  that  copper 
inventories  at  its  wire-making  divisions  in 
Buffalo,  N.Y.,  and  Athens,  Ga..  are  down  to 
below  a  one-week  level,  less  than  half  the 
normal  supplv.  The  majority  of  its  copper- 
using  plants  will  have  to  be  closed  eventually 
if  ^ew  supplies  aren't  found,  but  It  isn't  yet 
known  how  many  of  the  71  divisions  could 
be  hurt,  a  spokesman  said. 

In  St.  Louis,  Emerson  Electric  Co.  Indicated 
there  might  be  layoffs  due  to  the  copper 
strike    W.  R.  Persons,  chairman,  said  in  a 


inter  to  Mii^souri  Governor  Hearnes  that 
•the  end  (of  the  industries'  cooper  Eup->lics) 
is  now  tn  clear  view."  :ind  thp  r  :mpiny  -has 
no  recourse  but  to  tell"  any  workers  laid  off 
•why  they  have  h;id  tj  be  de;iri\Pd  vl  ihri- 
livelihood."  Emerson  makes  electrical  and 
other  products  for  commercial,  industrial  and 


nulitnry  uf  es. 

i;m  iui.j  snrPi.TCS 
A  General  Motors  Corp.  spokesman  said 
the  .-luto  maker  is  getting  ccjppsr  sa;)plirs  "in 
batches  and  dribbles"  frnni  foreign  sourcps 
and  can  "continue  to  operate  for  the  present." 
The  Frlgldalre  division  of  GM  appears  to 
have  fared  ;>,11  rir^ht.  too;  the  co->l!n(»  equip- 
ment manufacturer  said  It  currently  has  an 
invenUJry   in   excess    of    the    -.lormal    ;iO-day 

b.ocklog. 

But  a  Sldnev.  Ohio,  producer  of  refri^era- 
tion  equipment.  Copeland  Refriceration 
Corp..  Is  letting  everyone  know  that  copper  is 
causing  It  a  kln^-^ized  he.idache.  Its  otlicials 
have  fired  off  between  250  and  300  telegrams 
to  suppliers,  customers.  Government  agen- 
cies and  others,  urging  some  form  of  Federal 
intervention  to  halt  the  long  copper  walkout. 

Said  a  Copeland  spokesman:  "Customers 
tell  us  they  can't  get  copper  and  therefore 
can't  use  our  refrigeration  equipment.  It 
isn't  Just  that  our  own  plant  is  in  danger 
of  being  closed  down,  but  that  the  whole 
industry  and  lots  of  others  would  be  halted  if 
something  isn't  done." 

Three  separate  Ohio-based  manufacturers 
of  copper  commutators  for  electric  motors  all 
asserted  that  their  supplies  of  copper  have 
been  tight  for  many  weeks,  though  each  Is 
getting  sufficient  amounts  from  Canadian 
suppliers  to  scrape  by  for  the  moment. 
Canada's  Largest  exporter  of  copper  to  the 
US  Noranda  Mines  Ltd.,  said  most  of  its 
shipments  go  by  rail  or  truck  .-xnd  haven't 
been  delayed  by  the  East  Coast  dock  troubles. 

CANADIAN  SHIPMENTS 

Largely  due  to  the  U.S.  strike  that  began 
last  July  15.  Canadian  shipments  of  copper 
to  American  consumers  last  year  skyrocketed 
to  140.431  tons  from  85,699  tons  the  previous 

year 

Surprisingly,  a  number  of  domestic  con- 
sumers are  in  good  shape  on  supplies  after 
more  than  seven  months  of  the  strike.  For 
example.  Reliance  Electric  Co..  Cleveland 
said  that  its  current  copper  stockpiles  will 
last  between  three  and  four  months,  roughly 
double  the  normal  quantities  on  hand.  ''We 
have  been  playing  a  protective  eame  for  r.ome 
time."  Hugh  D.  Luke,  president,  remarked 
in  somewhat  of  an  understatement. 

McGraw-Edison  Co..  an  Elgin.  111.,  supplier 
of  utility  equipment  and  housewares,  noted 
that  it  is  "in  fairly  good  shape  for  three  or 
four  months  yet." 

Several  producers  of  magnet  wire,  used  in 
television  sets,  raised  their  price  to  65  cents 
a  pound  of  copper  content  from  56  Vi  cents 
previously.  They  included  Belden  Corp.. 
Phelps  Dodge.  Essex  Wire  Corp.  and  Rea 
Magnet  Wire  Corp.  They  blamed  the  move 
on  the  scarcity  and  risUig  cost  of  copper  raw 
materials. 

Copper  Unions  Asked  To  Picket  Piers— 
NLRB  Aide  Assails  USW  Adamancy— 
Blockade  op  Imports  of  Metal  Sought 
BY  Maritime  Units— User  Inventories 
Dwindle 

Leading  maritime  labor  groups  requested 
the  25  striking  copper  unions  to  send  pickets 
10  block  vital  copper  imports  at  all  U.S.  ports. 
The  boycott  loomed  amid  growing  signs 
there  wotild  be  V/hite  House  action  in  the 
copper  crisis  and  a  Government  counsel's 
complaint  against  the  copper  workers  for  as- 
sertedly  refusing  to  bargain  with  a  major 
metals  producer.  ».„„„i 

Joseph  Curran.  president  of  the  National 
Maritime  Union  and  chairman  of  the  AFL- 
CIO  Maritime  Committee,  said  he  wired  the 
copper  unions  to  "extend  their  picketing  to 
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any  and  all  ships  carrying  copper  Imports." 
These  picket  lines  would  be  honored  by  the 
maritime  unions  and  probably  by  segments 
of  the  Teamsters  Union.  Mr.  Curran  said  at  a 
New  York  press  conference. 

The  boycott  of  foreign  copper,  together 
with  a  standing  Commerce  Department 
freeze  on  domestic  supplies  for  military  use. 
apparently  will  entirely  cut  of  stipplles  of  the 
metal  only  to  all  civilian  customers.  Several 
copper-dependant  manufacturers  raised 
product  prices  yesterday,  and  others  notified 
the  Government  their  production  lines  will 
begin  closing  soon 

At  least  one  major  copper  consumer  Indi- 
cated Its  Inventories  will  t>e  depleted  before 
any  court  ruling  can  be  obtained  as  to  the 
legality  of  the  dock  boycott  Se\eral  consum- 
ers Indicated  they  will  test  the  boycott 

The  Maritime  Committee  represents  seven 
unions  of  dock  workers,  seamen,  officers  and 
shipyard  workers  and  comprises  290.000 
members.  Mr.  Curran  said  he  was  Informed 
by  the  Teamsters  Union  District  Council  73 
(New  Jersey)  and  the  Teamsters  Joint  Coun- 
cil 12  (New  York)  that  they  would  give  their 
"full  support"  to  picketing  copper  workers. 

WAR  COPPBR   EXEMPT 

Neither  the  maritime  nor  copper  unions 
have  any  mttmtlon  of  "harming  the  war  ef- 
fort." and  wflJ  work  with  Government  agen- 
cies to  decide  which  cargoes  ot  copper  may 
be  moved  through  the  picket  lines.  Mr.  Cur- 
ran asserted.  And  he  said  he  didn't  expect 
general  cargo  movements  would  be  Inter- 
rupted. "We'll  talk  In  terms  of  cargoes,  '.n 
terms  of  ships."  he  stated. 

The  committee's  telegram  was  sent  to 
Joseph  P  Molony.  a  vice  president  of  the 
United  Steelworkers  of  America,  which  rep- 
resents directly  about  BS';  of  the  60.000  cop- 
per workers  on  strike.  The  Steelworkers  also 
barealn  on  behalf  of  25  smaller  copper  imlons 
and  Mr.  Molony  Is  chairman  of  the  strike- 
coordinating  committee  of  the  copper  em- 
ployes 

"We  aren't  goln?  to  allow  these  ( copper  i 
unions  to  be  broken  up,"  the  press  confer- 
ence v.-as  told  by  Thomas  W.  Gleason.  presi- 
dent of  the  International  Lc^ngshoremen'r. 
Association  and  vice  chairman  of  the  Mari- 
time Committee.  "Nobody  ever  heard  about 
the  copp'^r  strike  until  we  came  Into  the 
picture."  he  declared. 

However,  a  shipping  sotiree  said  that  "con- 
siderablv  mere"  than  10.500  tons  of  copper 
hn"^  piled  up  on  the  piers  In  Port  Newark. 
NJ.  The  sovrce  also  said  that  a  dock  boss 
of  the  lon/.shoremen'«  union  turned  away 
triic'Ks  that  had  arrived  nt  the  Belgian  Line's 
plpr  in  Manhattan  to  haul  copper.  A  simi- 
lar Incident  took  p'rice  M  Black  Diamond 
Lines'  pier  in  Brco'slvn.  althnueh  copper 
continued  to  move  from  another  Brooklyn 
pier  tenanted  by  Chilean  Line  freighters. 

NLRB    ACCUSES    T'NION 

In  \Vashinsciv>n.  the  general  counsel  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Bo:.rd  charged  the 
Steelworkers  and  other  copper  unions  with 
an  iUct.al  refi  sal  to  bar.;aln  through  their 
Insistence  on  companvwlde  nesrotl.'tlons.  The 
mine  was  a  majcr  vlctorv  for  Kennecott  Crp- 
p>er  Corp..  which  fled  the  chargp"-  with  »ho 
NLUB.  and  the  rest  of  the  Industry  affected 
by  the  strike  that  betcan  last  Julv  15. 

A  ^pvkesman  for  the  NLRB  said  the  gen- 
eral counsel,  after  investigating  the  Ken- 
neco'.t  ch-.-.rges,  had  authorl?ed  the  lssu?nce 
of  a  complaint  a>;alnst  the  steelworkers 
union.  "In  the  opinion  of  the  f.->nerat  counsel, 
after  Investigation,  the  ccmpany'*;  charges 
•»re  valid  that  the  union  has  rioiated  "Fed- 
eral Ipw"  and  has  refused  to  bargain  by  In- 
sisting on  comparvwide  n?«o»latlon5. "  the 
NLRB  spokesman  said. 

The  t4nion's  demand  for  ccmpanywlde  talks 
Is  the  main  issue  In  the  strike,  now  In  Its 
eighth  month. 

The  NLRB  ofnclals'  action  means  the  case 
will  be  ).'r..uftht  to  a  hearing  before  an  NLRB 


trial  examiner,  unless  the  unions  agree  to 
drop  iheir  demand  for  companvwlde  nego- 
tiations Since  a  hearing  couldn't  be  held  for 
some  time,  however,  the  NLRB  complaint 
won't  necessarily  have  an  Immediate  affect 
on  the  strike.  However.  It  strongly  bolsters 
the  position  of  the  copper  concerns  and 
weakens  the  case  of  the  unions. 

The  general  counsel's  opinion.  If  upheld 
by  the  NLRB  trial  examiner  and  the  full  five- 
man  boerc).  would  declare  that  the  union's 
main  objective  in  the  strike  isn't  a  subject 
the  companies  must  negotl.Vte  over,  and  thus 
the  unions  couldn't  legally  hold  out  for 
companywide  talks. 

The  complaint  was  filed  last  Oct.  18  In  Den- 
ver by  Kennecott's  Western  mining  divisions. 
It  charged  that  from  the  outset  of  negotia- 
tions the  union  Insisted  "to  the  point  of 
Impass "  they  wouldn't  conclude  negotiations 
until  settlements  had  been  reached  company- 
wide.  The  complain  said  "there  is  no  history 
of  companywide  negotiations  In  Kennecott 
Copper  Corp.."  and  that  Kennecott  consid- 
ered the  unions'  demand  "wholly  unaccept- 
able." 

The  NLRB  spokesman  said  the  general 
counsel's  opinion  was  only  In  the  process  of 
being  formally  drafted,  but  that  the  parties 
had  been  Informed  on  his  decision  Tuesday. 
He  said  procedures  leading  up  to  a  trial  ex- 
aminer's hearing  normally  take  "a  matter  of 
a  few  weeks."  and  the  hearing  Itself  could 
take  days  or  weeks.  He  said  that  "every  short- 
cut that  can  be  taken"  while  preserving  the 
parties'  rights  of  due  process  would  be  taken 
by  the  board  to  expedite  the  Important  cop- 
per case. 

Yesterday,  President  Johnson  met  with 
governors  and  members  of  Congress  from  the 
strike-affected  states.  White  House  assistant 
press  secretary  W.  Thomas  Johnson  said  It 
was  a  "general  discussion  of  the  serious  situ- 
ation" in  those  states. 

The  governors  and  legislators  told  the  Pres- 
ident they  would  urge  the  companies  and 
unions  to  resume  negotiations  with  a  special 
Federal  panel's  report  as  a  working  basts. 

There  were  Indications  the  Administration 
was  planning  further  moves  to  end  the  strike. 
Two  avenues  open  to  It  are  resumption  of 
negotiations  under  White  House  auspices,  or 
falling  that,  getting  a  Taft-Hartley  Injunc- 
tion that  would  order  strikers  back  to  work 
for  80  days. 

Yesterday's  decision  by  the  NLRB  general 
counsel  to  press  refusing- to- bargain  charges 
-i^ainsi  tlie  unions  may  put  ;:dded  pressure 
on  them  to  accede  to  the  call  for  negotiations 
on  the  Federal  panel's  formula.  It  calls  for 
dividing  tl)e  bargaining  to  cover  three  major 
categories  of  operations — mining,  smelting 
and  refining;  wire,  cable  and  fabricating 
plants:  and  other  nonferroiu  metals,  such  as 
lead  and  zinc. 

SEVCIAL    RAISE    QUOTES 

Several  manufacturers  of  copper  products 
raised  prices.  A  Kennecott  subsidiary.  Chase 
Brass  &  Copper  Co.,  boosted  charges  on  most 
of  Its  fabricated  copper  and  brass  items  to  re- 
flect a  copper  content  price  of  63  cents  a 
pound,  an  Increase  of  four  cent-s  for  the  com- 
pany and  one  cent  above  the  highest  com- 
petitor. 

Simplex  Wire  &  Cable  Co..  another  copper 
fabricator,  announced  vn  average  price  in- 
crease of  5'-  for  its  finished  wire  and  cable 
goods.  Vikoa  Inc..  a  maker  of  communications 
cable  and  community  television  antenna 
equipment,  said  it  will  raise  prices  selectively 
by  from  G' ■  to  10':  on  various  products,  ef- 
fective Friday.  All  the  concerns  blamed  the 
scarcity  and  high  cost  of  copper  r^w  mate- 
rials. 

Such  soaring  prices  and  a  threat  of  wldc- 
.-pre.iU  lavjiij  :-Rici:g  :o:ne  of  the  liatlon's 
largest  companies  are  adding  to  the  pressure 
for  Administration  Intervention. 

POSSIBLE    LAYOiTS    AT    WESTERN    ELECTRIC 

Western  Electric  Co.,  the  manufacturing 
arm  of  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 


and  the  world's  largest  private  copper  buyer, 
warned  it  might  have  to  Idle  as  many  as 
15.000  workers  within  the  next  lev/  weeks  be- 
cause of  the  boycott  of  foreign  copper  sup- 
plies. "A  continued  boycott  could  affect  many 
thousands  more  of  our  165,000-man  work 
force,"  said  a  spokesman  for  the  company, 
which  uses  450  million  pounds  of  copper  a 
year. 

Initial  layoffs  are  likely  to  start  In  the  next 
few  days  at  Western  Electric  wire  and  cable 
plants  In  Chicago.  Omaha.  Phoenix.  Balti- 
more, Buffalo  and  Kearney,  N.J..  the  spokes- 
man said.  Western  Electric  attorneys  are  pre- 
paring papers  for  filing  with  the  NLRB  charg- 
ing that  union  boycott  of  copper  imports  Is 
Illegal,  he  said. 

"The  company  will  take  all  other  appro- 
priate and  necessary  legal  steps  to  protect  the 
interests  of  its  employes,"  asserted  the  West- 
ern Electric  spokesman. 

The  vice  president  of  industrial  and  per- 
sonnel relations  for  one  of  the  nation's  larg- 
est users  of  copper  said  that  the  maritime 
unions'  efforts  to  "disguise  an  Illegal  sec- 
ondary boycott  through  legal  picketing  is 
Just  too  blatant  to  skirt  the  law.  and  it  will 
be  struck  down  by  the  courts."  His  company 
will  "be  in  court  shortly,"  to  challenge  the 
picketing,  he  said. 

But.  the  cfllclal  said,  the  "Individual  copper 
users  are  powerless  to  prevent  this  boycott 
from  having  an  immediate  catastrophic  im- 
pact on  the  nation's  economy."  They  would 
be  required  to  go  through  the  NLRB.  and  this 
would  "probably  mean  a  two-week  delay 
before  any  action  could  be  taken  to  halt  the 
bovcott,'   he  noted. 

By  then,  his  company  and  presumably 
many  another  consumer  would  be  entirely 
out  of  copper,  he  said 

"The  crucial  question  now  Is  wliat  will  the 
Government  do."  asserted  the  official,  adding 
that  he  'doesn't  see  any  choice  remaining  for 
the  President  but  to  get  a  Taft-Hartley  tii- 
junctlon.  a  move  that  l.-;  long  overdue." 

Eight  leading  producers  of  air  conditioners 
and  retrlgeratlon  equipment  also  asked  for  a 
strike  injunction  in  wires  to  Labor  Secretary 
Wlrtz  and  incoming  Commerce  Secretary 
Smith.  They  included  Carrier  Corp..  Trane 
Co.  and  the  York  dlviFion  of  Bcre-W.irner 
Corp.  All  said  they  were  facing  serious  prc- 
ductlon  troubles  clue  to  a  lack  ot  copper 
Inventories. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
delighted  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona  has  cnce  again  brought 
up  the  copper  strike,  which  lias  now  been 
plaguin.?  five  Western  States,  primarily, 
for  C  months. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  while  I 
was  in  Salt  Lake  City  last  Wednesday, 
there  was  a  meeting  at  the  White  House 
attended  by  Governors  from  copper-pro- 
ducing States  in  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  Members  of  the  House  and  Senate 
from  those  States. 

Mr.  FANNTN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  )r.y  further 
understanding  that  at  that  time  the 
President  indicated  a  deep  personal  in- 
terest in  the  copper  strike  and  suggested 
that  the  Governors  and  the  Members  of 
the  House  and  Senate  contact  both  the 
companies  and  the  unions  to  see  if  some- 
thing could  not  be  done  to  get  them  both 
donn  to  hard  day-to-day  negotiations. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  The  Senator  is  correct 
Tlic  President  did  request  the  Governors 
and  the  Members  of  Congress  to  help  to 
bring  this  copper  strike  to  a  close. 

I  am  sorry  that  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  did  not  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  there.  I  know  he  would  have 
certainly  contributed  greatly  to  that 
meeting. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  4m  sure  the  Gov- 
ernors and  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
and  Senate  were  aware  of  my  feelings  in 
this  matter.  I  was  in  Salt  Lake  City  that 
day.  and  being  in  the  heart  of  the  copper 
country  I  heard  a  great  deal  about  cop- 
per. I  v.-as  in  touch  with  the  White  House 
later  that  evening  so  1  was  able  to  re- 
ceive a  fairly  verbatim  report  of  what 
happened. 

As  a  result  of  that  conference  I  know 
that  the  Senator  and  his  colleague  from 
Arizona  I  Mr.  Hayden),  the  dean  of  this 
body,  and  others  have  .sent  telegrams  and 
cstatjUshed  contact  with  the  companies 
and  the  unions  in  an  attempt  to  get  them 
tocetlier. 

My  junior  colleague  from  Montana 
!  Mr.  Metcalf  1  and  I  did  the  same  thing. 
We  contacted  the  /\naconda  Co.  and  the 
steelworkers. 

I  have  before  me  tan  answer  from 
Joseph  P.  Molony,  chairman  of  the  Non- 
ferroiis  Strike  Coordinating  Ccmmittee, 
of  the  Steel  Workers  Union.  The  tele- 
gram is  in  pnswer  to  the  telegram  sent 
oy  Senator  Metcalf  ahd  me.  The  tele- 
<^ram  from  Mr.  Molony  reads  as  follows: 

The  unions  involved  la  the  copper  strike. 
in  n  meeting  In  Denver.  Colo.,  have  Jointly 
raid  carefully  considered  your  telegram  of 
February  29.  We  want  nothing  more  and 
i.othlng  less  than  a  fait  settlement  of  our 
strikes  at  all  locations  of  each  company 
involved.  We  are  prepared  to  resume  nego- 
ti.-.tions  with  each  company  without  any 
preconditions.  If  the  companies  are  willing 
i>  negotiate  without  any  preconditions, 
liopelully  we  can  get  on  -with  collective  bar- 
u  lining  and  a  settlement  of  the  strike.  Co 
Mike  Mansfield,  cc  Lee  Metcalf. 

Joseph  P.  Molony, 
Chairman.   Non ferrous    Strike   Coordi- 
nating Committee. 

We  also  received  a  telegram  from  C. 
Jay  Parkinson,  president  of  the  Ana- 
conda Co.,  in  response  to  our  joint  tele- 
cram  to  him,  and  his  telegram  reads  as 
follows : 

I  am  generally  In  agreement  with  your 
telegram  and  am  pleased  to  advise  you  that 
pich  company  negotiating  team  In  the  bar- 
;::iinlng  units  on  strike  have  been  alerted 
and  will  be  ready  to  receive  the  negotiating 
rroup  from  the  appropriate  unions  on  Mon- 
cl;iy  morning,  March  4,  nt  10:00  a.m.  at  the 
respective  company  offices  to  start  negotia- 
tions from  the  beginning  without  any  pre- 
conditions or  concessions  and  that  ail  dlf- 
lerences  whether  economic  or  otherwise  that 
ire  properly  negotiable  will  be  discussed  and 
deliberated,  and  I  hope  settled.  You  will 
iintlce  I  have  used  your  phrasing  in  the  fore- 
polng  to  avoid  any  misunderstanding. 
Kindest  personal  regards. 

C.  Jay  Parkinson. 
President.  The  Anaconda  Co. 

I  also  have  a  copy  of  a  telegram  sent 
bv  Mr.  Molony  of  the  Steel  Workers  to 
Mr.  Simpkins.  Chief  of  the  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  of  the  Department 
of  Labor.  The  telegram  reads  as  follows: 

The  unions  involved  In  the  Copper  Strike 
h.'.ve  received  a  number  of  telegrams  from 
members  of  Congress  urging  Immediate  re- 
Jjmption  of  collective  bargaining  with  each 
"'j.Tipany  to  achieve  a  settlement  of  the 
strike.  The  unions  are  prepared  to  resume 
collerilve  bargaining  With  each  company 
"itliout  pre-conditions.  We  urge  that  you 
.-rrange  bargaining  meetings  with  each  com- 


pany in  New  York  City  at  any  time  next  week 
starting  March  6.  Unions  will  have  the  neces- 
sary personnel  present. 

(Signed)  Moi-oNY. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  slight  sign  of 
progre.ss.  We  will  only  know  that  the 
unions  and  companies  mean  business 
when  they  meet  on  either  March  4  or 
March  6,  and  that  is  too  long  a  time  to 
wait,  in  my  judgment,  to  sit  down  around 
the  table  to  try  to  work  out  differences 
that  keep  them  apart  at  the  present  time. 
The  strike  itself  has  had  a  deadening 
(.effect  on  the  five  Western  copper-pro- 
ducing States  and  has  crippled  their 
tconomies  drastically.  It  iias  worsened 
the  Natiun's  balance-of-payments  deficit, 
and  it  has  driven  up  the  cost  of  many 
articles  because  of  the  high  cost  we  pay 
for  copper  at  the  present  time. 

All  in  all,  the  strike  has  had  a  very 
debilitating  effect,  not  only  on  the  indi- 
viduals concerned  but  on  the  economies 
in  lieneral  of  the  States  of  Montana, 
Utan,  Nevada,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico. 
I  repeat  that  the  time  for  these  folks 
to  get  together  is  long  overdue  and  I 
would  iiope  they  would  get  away  from 
this  bullyragging  which  has  been  going 
on  for  so  long,  and  that  they  would  get 
down  to  negotiations — and  I  refer  to  both 
officials  of  the  unions  and  the  com- 
panies— to  see  what  they  can  do  to  bring 
about  some  alleviation  of  the  terrible 
economic  plight  which  faces  the  miners 
and  the  smeltermen  throughout  the 
Western  States. 

I  wish  they  would  realize  how  much 
copper  means  in  our  economies.  In  cities 
like  Butte  and  Anaconda  there  is  no  oth- 
er commodity  on  which  people  can  turn 
for  a  livelihood.  It  is  too  bad  they  must 
depend  on  one  product  for  their  liveli- 
hood, but  there  is  no  other  business  to 
which  they  can  turn  in  which  they  can 
find  work  from  whicli  they  can  make  a 
living. 

I  join  all  of  my  colleagues  from  the 
Rocky  Mountain  States,  as  well  as  those 
from  the  fabricating  States,  in  urging 
that  as  soon  as  possible  the  unions  and 
the  companies  get  together  and  really 
get  down  to  bedrock  in  this  matter  of 
i.e^otiations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  entitled  "Copper  Boycott." 
which  was  published  in  the  New  York 
limes  on  yesterday. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Copper  Boycott 

The  unions  Involved  in  the  marathon  cop- 
per strike  seem  bent  on  compelling  ProMdent 
Johnson  to  do  the  thin?;  they  profess  to  want 
least:  obtain  an  eighty-day  injunction  under 
the  national  emergency  provisions  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act. 

The  Administration  provided  both  the 
unions  and  the  Big  Four  copper  companies 
with  an  honorable  basis  for  ending  the  con- 
flict over  companywide  bargaining  that  hns 
cut  off  the  great  bulk  of  American  mining 
for  more  than  seven  months.  The  unions  re- 
fused even  to  test  the  peace  plan. 

Then  the  International  Longshoremen's 
Association  clamped  a  short-lived  boycott  on 
copper  Imports  from  South  America  and 
Africa.    These    imports    have    kept    military 


suppliers  and  other  copper-dependent  in- 
dustries from  having  to  sliut  down  during 
the  long  tie-up.  The  I.L.A.,  warned  by  its 
lawyers  of  possible  damage  suits,  decided  to 
lift  its  embargo  pending  a  fuller  exploration 
of  all  the  legal  aspects.  But  now  the  maritime 
unions  have,  in  effect,  called  on  the  strikers 
vo  set  up  selective  picket  lines  as  a  means  of 
blocking  off  everything  except  deien.^e  blilp- 
inents.  "Not  one  pound  of  copper  will  move," 
they  say.  .Several  fabricating  plants  already 
have  been  obliged  to  shut  down  lor  lack  of 
metal,  and  the  idleness  will  undoubtedly 
spread  swiftly. 

Even  without  the  deadening  effect  ol  these 
late.st  developments,  the  strike  has  crippled 
ihe  (vcnomif.s  uf  the  five  chief  Western 
mining  states,  worsened  the  nation's  bal- 
aiiro-of-paymoiits  deficit  by  several  hun- 
dred million  dollars  and  driven  up  the  cost 
of  weapons  lor  Vietnam  by  forcing  reliance 
on  liigh-priced  foreign  copper. 

How  much  v.'or^c  must  the  situation  be- 
come before  the  President  considers  it  a 
national  emergency? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  wish  to  take  this  oppor- 
luiiily  to  coiainciid  our  majority  leadt-r 
i.)r  the  manner  in  which  he  has  piushtd 
for  a  settlement  of  the  sttike. 

At^his  lime  I  should  like  to  inform 
my  cotleat-'ues,  and  to  advise  the  ma- 
jority leader,  that  today  it  is  expected 
that  a  10-j  I  temporary)  injunction  cut- 
ting oil  the  unions'  insistence  upon  com- 
pany-wide bargaining  will  be  requested 
by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
arrainst  the  steelworkers  and  other  unions 
involved  in  the  Kennecott  case.  I  am  fur- 
ther informed  that  the  Board's  petition 
for  relief  \vill  include  a  demand  that  the 
unions  cease  insisting  upon  a  common 
expiialion  date  for  all  contracts  with  the 
company. 

I  iiraise  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  for  the  effort  he  put  foith  in  bring- 
ing this  case  to  the  attention  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  for  the  action  that  was 
taken  immediately  after  he  had  done  .so. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  that  he  was  the  one  who  brought 
it  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate.  All  I 
did  was  to  follow  up  his  initiative.  I  agree 
with  him  that  it  took  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  entirely  too  long  to 
reach  a  decision  on  this  particular  mat- 
ter,  regardless  of   the  merits  involved. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  under.stand  and  I 
highly  commend  the  majority  leader  for 
his  graciou.?nc.ss.  I  alfto  trust  that  there 
will  be  an  early  report  from  the  National 
Liibov  Relations  Board,  on  the  Phelps 
Dodge  case  where  a  similar  proceeding 
has  been  initiated. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes;  I  repeat,  in  my 
opinion,  the  best  way  to  handle  the 
strike  is  really  not  through  Government 
interference,  becau.se  the  Government 
should  be  used  only  as  a  last  resort^and 
when  I  say  'Government."  I  mean  Con- 
gress as  v.pll.  The  best  thing  to  do  is  to 
get  those  peo:ile  in  a  room,  lock  the  door, 
throw  away  the  key,  not  even  give  them 
a  coffee  break,  and  make  them  stay  there 
until  they  fini.sh. 

One  of  the  Montana  newspapers,  the 
MissouUan,  stated  that  maybe  something 
worthwhile  could  be  achieved  by  locking 
them  in  a  room  and  by  starving  or  thirst- 
ing all  of  them  until  they  came  up  with 
a  settlement.  While  such  a  procedure 
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would  not  be  a  love-in.  It  might  bring 
results.  ^  .     ., 

Mr  FANNIN.  I  say  to  the  majority 
leader  that  I  Join  him  in  the  hope  that 
this  matter  can  be  brought  to  an  early 
conclusion.  At  the  same  time.  I  Jeel  that 
a  time  does  como  when  the  President 
must  take  action  under  the  exlstmg  laws. 
I  feel  that  if  somethn?  does  not  happen 
ove-  the  weekend,  or  the  first  part  of 
next  week,  such  action  will  be  taken. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Let  me  say  that,  as 
the  Senator  knows,  the  invocation  of 
Taft-Hartley  Is  bound  by  certam  specifics 
In  the  law  before  the  President  can  in- 
voke such  a  procedure  callini?   for  an 
80-day  suspension.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  t!-e  President  has  discussed  this 
matter  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce    and  I  be- 
Ueve  and  I  am  quite  sure  with  the  At- 
tovnev  General  as  well.  There  are  certain 
legal  questions  which  have  to  be  looked 
into  I  -^-ou'.d  say  that  this  is  one  of  the 
things  whi<Jh-tlic  President  ni^y  well  have 
in  th<5  back-of  his  head,  if  .something  is 
not  done  to  bring  about  a  settlement  of 
the  diifei-ences  between  the  compames 
and  the  union.  This  strike  has  gone  on 
entirely  to  j  lone  and  It  should  have  been 
settled  a  long  time  ago.  In  the  inpantime. 
many  people  are  starving  in  my  State,  as 
well  as  in  the  Senator's  State.  Our  people 
are  undergoing  great  hardships  because 
of  the  lack  of  revenue  which  the  State 
must  depend  upon  from  the  miningoper- 
atiins  income  taxes,  and  the  Uke.  There- 
fore. I  wiuld  hope  that  some  way.  some- 
how  both  the  companies  and  the  union 
will' wake  up  to  reality  in  recognizing 
that  something  must  be  done  and  done 

shortly.  .  . 

Mr  FANNIN.  I  certamly  agree.  The 
magnitude  of  the  suffering  of  our  people 
is  almost  unbelievable.  I  understand  that 
the  President  las  been  sustained  when 
28  times  the  Taft-Hartley  emergency 
provisions  have  been  invoked.  The  court 
has  never  once  turned  down  the  Presi- 
dent when  he  has  invoked  the  emergency 
provisions  of  Taft-Hartley. 

Thus.  I  am  pleading  with  the  majority 
leader  to  assist  in  bringing  about  this 
settlement  and.  if  necessary,  to  request 
of  the  President  that  the  emergency  pro- 
visions of  Taft-Hartley  be  Invoked  at  an 
early  date  if  settlement  of  the  strike  is 
not  forthcoming  soon. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  hope  that  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  do  that  because  I 
think  the  companies  and  the  union 
themselves  have  the  keys.  If  they  would 
only  use  them  and  unlock  the  doors 
which  are  barring  negotiations,  they  can 
go  inside  and  get  underway  and  dis- 
cuss the  matter  face  to  face;  and  perhaps 
undergo  a  little  sacrifice  themselves  m 
tr>ing  to  bring  about  a  satisfactory  con- 
clusion on  behalf  of  the  people  whom 
they  represent  as  stockholders,  and  those 
who  represent  the  union  as  miners  and 
smelters. 

Mr  FANNIN.  I  certainly  agree  with 
the  majority  leader.  But,  in  case  that 
does  not  happen.  I  do  not  beheve  that 
the  President  can  let  this  suffering  con- 
tinue. Not  only  are  we  concerned  about 
the  defense  of  the  country  but  we  are 
concerned  about  the  many  people  in  our 


Nation  who  have  been  brought  almost  to 
sUrvation  conditions  as  a  result  of  this 

strilcc 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  my  opinion,  this 
is  a  rather  late  date  and  I  doubt  that 
Taft-Hartley  would  do  too  much  good, 
and  out  of  it  might  come  a  resumption 
of  the  strike  at  the  end  of  the  80  days. 
But  if  the  President  is  forced  to  do  so, 
he  will,  of  course,  have  tb  consider  the 
only  tools  he  has  at  his  disposal.  He  has 
only  two;  namely,  one.  the  invocation  of 
Taft-Hartley  and.  two.  the  sending  of 
legislation  to  Congress  for  its  considera- 
tion, as  happened  in  the  case  of  the 
machinists  in  tlie  railway  shop  union 
issue,  the  Senator  will  recall. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  do  recall.  If  we  do  not 
have  an  early  settlement  of  the  strike, 
then  I  think  it  is  mandatory  that  the 
president  should  Uke  action. 

Let  me  sav  this:  Through  a  sur\-ey 
I  made  of  editors  of  newspapers  in  small 
communities  throughout  Arizona,  I  re- 
ceived information  tliat  the  miners  do 
want  to  go  back  to  woik.  If  they  could 
have  voted  to  settle  the  strike,  it  would 
have  been  settled  long  ago.  I  do  not 
feel  there  is  any  doubt  that  if  they  go 
back  to  work,  they  will  contmue  to  work. 
Thev  are  so  close  to  settlenicnt  now  so 
tar  as  money  is  conceincd.  The  problem 
issue  is  coalition  bargaining. 

Thus.  I  do  not  feel  the  strike  should 
continue  where  the  difference  in  money 
is  so  slight,  and  wiicre  the  other  Issues 
are  so  unimportant  so  far  as  the  men 
in  the  unions  are  concerned. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Let  me  say  that 
Taft-Hartley  is  on  the  books.  May  I  say. 
also,  that  there  is  one  group  of  citizens 
whom  wc  have  not  mentioned,  and  that 
is  the  small  businessmen  who  have  been 
carrying  a  lot  of  "paper"  in  order  to  keep 
some  of  the  strikers  going.  Some  of  them, 
at  least  in  my  part  of  the  coimtrj'.  in 
the  Butte  and  Anaconda  areas,  are  get- 
ting pretty  close  to  the  edge  of  the 
precipice  because  they  can  only  operate 
so  long  on  a  credit  basis  themselves. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  That  is  also  one  of  the 
great  problems  m  Arizona  where  many 
small  businesses  are  going  out  of  business 
entirely.    Many    have    lost    their    life 

savings.  ,   .v,  » 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  sad  thing  is  that 
a  great  many  of  our  good  people  are 
going  Into  other  parts  of  the  country  in 
order  to  find  employment.  They  will 
never  come  back.  We  will  be  the  losers 
because  of  their  leaving. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  agree  with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  with  considerable  interest  to  the 
colloquy  between  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona and  the  distinguished  majority 
leader.  I  should  like  to  emphasize  the 
urgency  for  Congress,  certainly  the  Sen- 
ate, to  focus  its  attention  upon  the  need 
for  reforms  in  labor-management  legis- 
lation. ^  .     - 

I  was  interested  in  the  statement  oi 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  to  the  effect 
that  it  was  believed  generally  that  if  the 
striking  copper  miners  had  the  right  to 
vote  they  might  go  back  to  work.  Did  I 
understand  that  correctly? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Yes.  The  survey  indi- 
cated that  if  they  could  have  had  a  vote 


at  the  local  level,  they  would  have  gone 
back  to  work  a  long  time  ago. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  For  many  months.  1 
have  had  a  resolution.  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 66.  pending  before  the  Senate 
to  create  a  joint  Senate-House  commit- 
tee to  investigate  the  problems  of  in- 
dustrywide bargaining,  strikes,  and  lock- 
outs, with  a  view  toward  developing 
realistic  changes  in  our  labor-manage- 
ment laws. 

Most  of  us  in  this  body  would  cer- 
tainly agree  that  it  Is  important  to  pre- 
serve and  protect  the  right  of  workers 
to  organize  into  unions,  and  the  basic 
right  to  strike.  At  the  same  time,  we 
must  recognize  that  necessarily  there 
are  limits  to  every  right. 

Unfortunately,  the  right  to  strike— 
and  the  rght  to  continue  .strikint-— have 
not  always  been  associated  with  the 
wishes  of  the  majority  of  workers  in  a 
particular  union. 

I  have  suggested  that  among  liu"  re- 
forms which  ;night  be  enacted  would  be 
legislation  providing  for  a  Government- 
super.i.sed  secret  ballot  m  management's 
l.-ist  offer  before  r.  strike  would  actually 
li^.ke  place,  in  addition,  there  .should  be 
an  opportunity  for  additional  secret. 
Government-supervised,  votes  at  rea- 
sonable intenals  after  a  strike  is  in 
progress. 

I  believe  that  in  many  Instances  the 
will  of  a  majority  of  the  v.crlrers.  as 
well  as  the  public  interest,  actually  would 
be  better  served  il  such  a  tool  were  avail- 
able. It  is  not  available  at  the  present 
time. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  has  pOiUted 
to  the  current  copper  strike  as  a  ver.' 
dramatic  situation  where  a  secret  ballot 
could  be  helpful— not  only  to  the  v.ork- 
ers  involved  but  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
Unfortunately,  the  copper  strike  is  more 
than  an  emergency:  it  is  a  tragedy.  Not 
only  has  the  strike  created  serious  prob- 
lems with  respect  to  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments and  our  Vietnam  requirements, 
but  the  strike  is  also  affecting  adverse- 
ly the  use  of  copper  and  the  market  for 
copper  in  this  countrj*. 

Mr  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield.  I  would  say  conditions 
are  almost  chaotic  in  some  areas  of  our 
country. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  Senator 
from  Michigan.  I  believe  the  work  he  is 
"doing  now  would  prove  beneficial  to  the 
union  member,  and  certainly  not  detri- 
mental to  the  union  ofBcial  if  he  but 
considers  what  is  involved. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  would  like  to  refer  to 
a  very  unfortimate  strike  going  on  In 
Michigan  at  the  present  time.  Both  of 
Detroit's  newspapers  are  on  strike. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  an 
additional  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  Both  Detroit  news- 
papers have  been  on  strike  for  many 
months  now.  The  pubUshers  there,  in 
each  case,  deal  with  some  14  different 
unions.  This  means  that  those  who  are 
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ninning  any  one  of  the  unions  can 
throw  all  of  the  employees  out  of  work 
by  calling  a  strike. 

I  frankly  believe  that  if  a  committee 
such  as  I  have  proposed  in  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  66  were  trying  to  develop 
reforms  in  our  labor  laws,  it  might  well 
consider  whether  the  right  to  strike 
should  be  dependent  upon  the  vote,  not 
just  of  a  single  union  within  a  company, 
but  of  all  of  the  employees  represented 
by  unions  within  the  particular  company 
or  establishment. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  wholeheartedly  agree. 
An  example  is  the  situation  in  the  copper 
sti  ike.  There  are  some  2C  unions,  and  we 
have  what  is  referred  to  as  bullyrag  bar- 
gaining. It  is  extremely  bad  lor  the  mem- 
bers. I 

A  comp^^ny  in  Connecticut  which 
makes  brass  valves  finds  itself  involved 
in  the  strike  because  the  components  of 
those  products  :.re  dtiived  from  copper. 
That  company  and  its  employees  are  af- 
fected because  workers  in  a  mine  in  Ari- 
zona are  on  strike. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Unfortunatfely.  the 
President  has  failed  to  come  forth  with 
any  legislative  proposi^ls  in  this  critical 
area.  He  is  not  pressihg  for  legislation 
aloni»  these  lines.  And.  in  addition,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  is  doing 
nothins  whatsoever  to  com?  to  trips  with 
this  uioblem.  Indeed,  the  one  bill  being 
considered- the  so-caUed  common  situs 
picls-eting  bill— goes  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection. It  would  legalise  strikes  that  are 
now  unlawful. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
last  lime  Congress  made  progress  in  this 
area,  its  action  followed  appointment  of 
a  .-eicrt  Senate  committee — a  committee 
headed  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan]. 

I  wish  the  regularly  established  legis- 
lative committee  would  assume  this  re- 
sponsibility. It  has  tlie  authority  but  it 
has  not  done  the  job,  and  I  see  no  partic- 
ular reason  to  hope  th»t  it  will  move,  and 
I  ..peak  as  a  memba*  of  the  Senate's 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee. 
Unfortunately,  it  seems  that  the  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee.  v;hich  is 
concerned  with  poverty,  education,  and 
veterans  legislation  and  so  many  other 
subjects,  all  of  which  are  very  important, 
cannot  give  the  necessary  time  and  ef- 
fort to  the  problem  of  strike  legislation. 
That  being  the  case,  I  believe  we  should 
establish  a  special  committee  to  which 
we  can  say,  "Look,  take  a  look  at  this 
problem  and  come  up  with  some  an- 
swers." 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  wholeheartedly  agree. 
A  good  Illustration  is  the  strike  settle- 
ment bill  which  I  have  offered.  It  has 
not  received  any  consideration  by  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee. 
We  have  not  had  any  assistance  from 
the  administration.  If  we  had  we  could 
have  passed  legislation  to  settle  the 
problem  we  are  talking  about  at  this 
time. 

My  bill  does  not  prohibit  the  workers 
from  striking,  but  30  days  after  the  strike 
is  begim.  permits  them  to  petition  the 
NLRB  for  an  election  on  the  question  of 
continuing  the  strike 


As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan  has  said,  we  have  received  no 
consideration  from  the  committee. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Perhaps  v/e  are  talking 
only  to  each  other,  but  I  hope  we  may 
be  able  to  get  the  attention  of  others 
and  that  something  will  soon  be  done  in 
this  field. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  want  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
for  discussing  this  serious  problem. 


HANDLING  OF  NEWS  ABOUT 
RACIAL  TROUBLES 


Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  chal- 
lenge facing  us  today  is  to  move  public 
opinion  forward — not  backward— in  the 
cause  of  better  racial  relations.  Publicity 
given  civil  rights  extremists  has  been 
out  of  all  proportion  to  their  true  impor- 
tance. It  has  not  only  encouraged  these 
e>:tremists  in  their  misguided  activities, 
but  it  has  had  a  detrimental  impact  on 
public  opinion. 

Meml)ers  of  the  press  should  realize 
that  they,  along  with  all  respon.sible  citi- 
zens, have  a  rcs!»onsibility  in  not  aiding 
and  abetting  a  backward  step  in  oublic 
oDinion. 

m  today's  Wall  Street  Journal,  a 
timely  article,  entitled  "Media  Split  in 
Debate  Over  Handlin-  ot  New:;  About 
Racial  Troubles.'  relates  some  of  the  ef- 
forts certain  public-minded  members  of 
the  press  have  been  making  in  meeting 
th's  icspon.sibility;  and  I  a.sk  imanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  placed  in  the 
Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Press  Dilemma;  Media  Split  in  Debate  Over 
Handling  op  Nev/.s  Aaonr  Racial  Trou- 
bles—Fcll  Coverage  Might  Pro.mpt  More 
Violence  So.me  Peel — Others  Decry  Re- 
strictions— Who  Is  a  ■Responsible"  Ne- 
gro? 

A  racial  disturbance  erupts.  Do  you  report 
it  or  not?  If  you  do.  how  do  you  present  the 
news?  How  do  you  decide  that  a  disturbance 
lias  become  a  riot?  In  plumbing  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Negro  community,  liow  do  you 
decide  who  the  "responsible"  leaders  are — or 
should  you  even  presume  to  make  such  a  de- 
cision? 

In  newsrooms  across  the  country,  racial 
tension  and  violence  have  forced  Journalists, 
particularly  radio  and  TV  newsmen,  to  grope 
for  answers  to  these  unanswerables.  In  the 
process,  the  conscience  and  competence  of 
the  press  are  being  tested  a*  they  seldom 
have  been  before. 

Talks  with  scores  of  newsmen,  public  offi- 
cials and  others  reveal  a  press  beleaguered  by 
outside  pressures  and  criticisms,  and  torn  In- 
ternally by  conflicting  concepts  of  its  role  in 
racial  coverage.  The  dilemma  is  this:  If  the 
press  hews  to  its  ideals  and  holds  a  mirror  up 
to  society,  reflecting  all  its  evils,  cankers  and 
tensions  as  well  as  its  virtues.  It  runs  the  risk 
of  stirring  dangerous  passions.  But  if  It  de- 
liberately distorts  the  image  or  blots  out  the 
parts  that  might  Inflame,  it  casts  itself  in  the 
dubious  role  of  censor  and  Judge. 

XTNIAST   AGREEMENTS 

Some  papers  and  stations  apparently  have 
decided  that  the  censor  role,  however  dis- 
tasteful, may  be  a  higher  form  of  service  In 
times  of  tension.  Many  have  entered,  albeit 
uneasily.  Into  agreements  with  local  authori- 
ties,   sometimes    adhering   to    "codes"    that 


limit  the  scope  and  timing  of  racial  news 
coverage.  Others  enforce  internal  strictures 
that  sometimes  amount  to  the  same  thing; 
in  some  cases,  voluntary  news  suppression 
has  occurred.  Still  others  give  little  or  no 
space  or  air  time  to  extreme  militants,  fear- 
ing their  comments  might  Inflame. 

But  many  other  papers  and  stations  dis- 
agree vehemently.  Though  they  strive  to  be 
extra-careful  in  covering  racial  incidents  and 
tensions,  they  will  have  no  truck  with  codes 
or  internal  policies  that  place  .any  limit  on 
coverage  other  th.m  the  individual  Judgment 
of  reporters  and  editors.  It  is  the  public,  not 
the  press,  that  must  In  the  end  find  a  way  out 
of  racial  crisis,  they  argue — and  ihe  public 
can't  be  expected  to  do  that  unless  the  press 
gives  it  an  accurate  picture  of  society,  warts 
and  all. 

M.ire  ihan  onco.  tiir.-.e  disaRrccnients  have 
brought  journalists  liUo  conflict,  .-.ometlnies 
witliia  the  .'■ume  city.  Consider  v;Ii.>t  hap- 
pened S'-'pL.  19  in  Cn  ambus.  Oiilo.  when 
police  were  lir.rd-|H;t  to  ktei)  ;i  in.ijor  racial 
aisturbanco  irom  becoming  a  luli-blov.'n  riot. 
Viewers  of  WBNS-TV  had  no  inkling  any- 
thing; Wiis  yoiii!?  un;  tliiir,ili  il:---  trouble 
•'pe;ikid"  at  U:;JO  u.in..  :-:ccordinf;  lo  city 
offici.ils.  ^tat;on  iiewscnst.s  rarriwl  not  one 
word,  not  one  ccrap  of  film  alluding  to  it 
all  IhaL  iii;xht. 

G','iN„  .'Loxi  '.viTi;  .  <  i.n:; 
News  Director  Tii&ir..is  W.  Dor&ey  had  or- 
dered a  news  blackout.  Throughout  the 
evei^tng.  eager  cmnerairien  .ind  reporters 
waited  Ht  the  ttniion's  Dllicrn.  lorbidr'en  to 
etit;-  the  troubie  are.i,  wh.le  Mr.  Dorscy 
monitored  tlie  police  radio.  He  was  ready  to 
deploy  iii.s  iorci  .s  u"  he  jiid|.^ed  Uuit  the  situa- 
tion v.-as  out  of  control  ;snd  the  community 
had  i!j  be  iiforrnsd.  Of  tlie  <ity'.  t'oree  TV 
staiio.;;:.  Iris  was  Ihe  on!*'  I'lio  to  eomi-'ly  . 
v.'itU  a  police  refaiect  net  ro  report  the  dls- 
tnrb.uice  on  the  11  p.m.  iiev/scast. 

Mr.  Dor.sey  .says  other  new.smen  accused 
him  of  -.selii.ig  hi.5  soul"  In  ordering  the 
blackout.  If  io.  he  maintains,  it  is  .i  .'a'e 
many  journalists  mike  often — in  withhold- 
ing news  about  a  kidnaping,  fcr  example, 
when  to  air  it  might  endanger  the  victim's 
life. 

In  a  memo  to  his  .■^taff  the  day  after  the 
event,  he  urged  them  to  feel  jiroud,  not 
ashamed,  that  they  "had  the  Intelligence  and 
restraint  to  black  out  a  story  that  could 
have  caused  a  full-scale  riot."  He  said  that 
"no  story,  no  exclusive,  no  film  is  worth  one 
single  lite."  He  concluded:  "If  our  com- 
pctltoi's  fot  rin  exclusive,  they  got  it  as  a 
gift  from  us.  .-'nd  on  highly  questionable 
terms — terms  that  put  their  self-interest 
above  other  men's  lives.  On  those  terms, 
they  can  have  it." 

A  competitor's  view 
One  of  those  competitors  is  WLWC-TV, 
whose  news  director,  Hugh  DeMoss,  views  Mr. 
Dorsey's  .statements  as  "his  way  of  Justify- 
ing nonaction."  Mr.  DeMoss  says  he  saw  no 
reason  not  to  cover  the  disturbance,  main- 
taining that  "it  was  news."  He  adds:  "If  It 
had  been  a  disturbance  that  arose  from  a 
strike,  we  would  have  broadcast  that." 

In  Detroit,  there  was  a  general  and  volun- 
tary embargo  of  news  on  that  summer  Sun- 
day when  the  most  destructive  race  rioting 
of  last  year  began.  The  Incident  that  trig- 
gered It  occurred  early  Sunday  morning,  but 
broadcasters  didn't  air  any  coverage  until 
late  in  the  afternoon.  "We  felt  it  was  for 
the  good  of  the  community,  and  we  didn't 
want  to  attract  any  kooks  to  the  area."  says 
William  Pyfte,  news  director  of  radio  station 
WXYZ.  Only  when  It  became  apparent  that 
the  situation  was  out  of  control  did  his 
station  and  others  refer  to  the  rioting. 

They  had  been  urged  to  hold  off  by  Damon 
Keith,  then  head  of  the  Michigan  Civil 
Bights  Commission  and  now  a  Federal  Judge. 
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But  KJchard  Maxks.  director  of  Detroit's 
Community  Relations  Commission,  believes 
that  Mr  Keith  was  wrong  to  make  this  re- 
quest and  that  the  stations  were  wrong  to 
impose  a  blackout. 

■  When  there  is  an  honest-to-God  problem. 
>ou  must  Ititorm  the  public."  he  insists, 
claiming  that  the  Negro  commuiuty  quickly 
knew  of  tiie  trouble  .»nywiiy.  via  the  grape- 
vine. -Without  the  media  giving  them  the 
full  story."  saVH  Mr.  Marks,  "there  was  a  dis- 
torted belief  tha-,  the  police  weren't  even 
trying  to  stop  looters  " 

Officials  e  sewhtre  don't  seem  quite  as 
ea?er  to  pr-  tnr,te  full,  f^ist  c  iverage  as  Mr. 
Mi.rks  IS.  In  times  of  tension,  they  often 
cont.ict  local  papers  and  .'it  itlons.  urging 
th"m  to  pl.iy  down  or  ignore  incldenrs.  Now 
aad  zlicn.  tlie  pressiu'es  come  from  the  Fed- 
eral level. 

The  approiiCh  is  subtle  but  clear  in  its  In- 
tent. "A  few  days  after  some  riot  show,  we'll 
get  .'»  call  from  someone  in  Government — 
not  a  tr>p  man.  but  pretty  high  up^seem- 
Ingly  abcut  something  unrelated  to  the 
riots, ■'  relates  a  National  Broadca^tirg  Co 
spokesm..n  '  Then  ai'trr  a  couple  of  m.uutes. 
he'll  >ay.  'Gee.  we  sure  were  all  upset  by  that 
stuff  you  'siys  showed  tlie  other  night.'" 
NBC  says  it  never  bows  to  this  kind  of  quur- 
terbarkinj;. 

A    30-MlNUTi:    OEI-*T 

In  a  number  of  cities,  however,  huddles  of 
Federal  and  local  ofllcials  with  broadcasters 
and  publishers  have  produced  informal 
guideilnes  for  racial  coverage,  ranging  from 
somewhat  fuzzy  advisories  to  pacts  that  im- 
pose delays  on  the  dissemination  of  news.  In 
Toledo.  Omaha,  Buffalo  and  elsewhere,  for 
example,  media  generally  have  agreed  to  a 
30-minute  delay  In  airing  news  of  racial  In- 
cidents to  give  police  a  chance  to  reach  the 
scene  and  contain  the  trouble. 

In  Boston,  r.idio  and  TV  stations  delay 
inflammatory  '  stories  or  ignore  them  alto- 
getner  In  Dallas  and  Denver,  they  have 
agreed  to  withheld  coverage  of  racial  trouble 
until  police  can  cordon  off  the  disturbed  area. 
Newspapers  in  these  cities  are  cooperating, 
too.  say  city  oilclals:  in  Denver,  a  veteran 
reporter  says  his  colleagues  no  longer  "see" 
incidents  thit  would  have  been  reported  be- 
fore. 

Most  formal  c-xlea  also  provide  suggestions 
for  the  handling  of  news  that  is  reported. 
After  1965  Watts  rioting,  coverage  of  which 
was  widely  criticized,  the  Radio  and  Televi- 
sion News  Asjioolatlon  of  Southern  California 
formulated  t  16-point  code. 

Besides  general  exhortations  to  keep  re- 
porting in  perspective  and  to  avoid  spreading 
news  that  might  spark  violence,  it  suggests 
that  the  location  of  dlsturbivnces  not  be  pin- 
pointed until  police  have  a  chance  to  get 
things  in  hand:  that  newsmen  use  unmarked 
vehicles:  that  they  avoid  cruising"  through 
troub!"  areas:  that  they  refrain  from  detail- 
ing how  weapons  are  made;  that  reporters 
and  photo^r..phers  stay  out  of  a  trouble  area 
unless  pohce  are  there:  that  they  use  offi- 
cial descriptions  in  their  reporting  (don't 
call  a  disturba.-.ce  a  riot  until  the  police  do); 
and  that  they  doa't  luter\lew  "known  In- 
citers." 

REOUCTNC   ERRORS 

These  provislo.is.  many  of  wiiich  are  found 
in  other  codes,  are  r.ot  binding  on  area 
broadc.isters  and  are  mainly  ad",  isory— also  a 
common  arrangement.  But  Los  Angeles  police 
say  they  were  generally  well  observed  during 
a  racial  disturbance  at  a  high  school  there 
last  fall. 

Advocates  of  codes  and  other  such  agree- 
ments say  their  adoption  will  do  much  to  re- 
duce erroneous  or  sensationalized  reporting 
that  might  stir  violence.  No  one  disputes  that 
mistakes  are  made,  often  because  deadlines 


and  the  press  of  competition  lead  a  news 
outlet  to  publifh  or  air  tin  item  that  hasn't 
been  checked  thoroughly 

In  one  Connecticut  town  last  summer,  for 
example,  a  TV  newsman  announced  in  sten- 
torian tones  that  "this  station  hns  Just 
learned  that  firemen  were  stoned  by  Negroes 
today,  narrowly  escaping  death  .md  lUiury," 
Actually,  a  few  ghetto  youngsters  aged  seven 
to  nine  had  dropped  some  marbles  aad  waier- 
niled  balloons  on  tne  lireinon 

When  bro  idc.'.siers  and  publl-shers  resist 
codes  that  would  curb  t'.ie  collection  or  dis- 
dcminition  oi  news,  their  motives  arc  some- 
times pragmat.c  rather  than  p.iiljsophical. 
Papers  and  siaMoiis  don't  like  tJ  be  scooped. 
But  on  occ.islon  they  have  been  beaten  on 
riot  coverage  wiie.i  n..tioual  wire  services  .md 
broadcast  networks,  not  restrained  by  local 
agreemenu.  have  quickly  spread  word  of  a 
disturbance,  afier  whlcn  the  news  wns  led 
b-M'i  into  tiielr  c.ty  via  national  ncwcasts. 

INFORMIN-C  THE  ClTKENRY 

III  some  :ni,t.inces.  codes  have  been  .'.dopted 
only  to  erode  under  the  pressures  of  com- 
petition. Chicago's,  adopted  in  1955,  has  been 
diluted  into  a  weak  advisory  that  some  new.-  - 
men  s;»y  has  Utile  or  no  miUience  on  what 
they  broadcast  or  print.  One  of  Its  provisions 
calls  for  voluntary  withholding  of  news  until 
police  sav  it's  all  right  to  run  it.  Some  weeks 
back,  rac'lo  station  WBBM  broadcast  news  of 
a  distuibance  ,it  two  nigh  schools  when  it 
deemed  it  had  "enough  information  to  build 
a  good,  aill  report."  even  though  a  police 
"hold  "  was  In  force  until  alter  the  bro.idcasts. 

John  Callaway,  director  of  progr.iming  and 
news,  says  iie  felt  compelled  to  inform  inno- 
cent citizens  who  mi^ht  be  passing  through 
the  trouble  area.  Besides,  he  adds,  other  sl.t- 
tlons  had  carried  the  report  before  his  did. 

Thomas  Boardman.  editor  of  the  Cleveland 
Press,  reflects  t;-.e  attitude  of  the  many  news- 
men who  object  to  all  restrictions  on  riot 
coverage.  "Codes  are  unrealistic."  he  says.  "If 
we  don't  know  how  to  do  this  i  cover  racial 
news)  without  some  code,  we're  in  the  wrong 
business."  Cleveland  has  no  code  despite 
meetings  of  representatives  of  the  city's  com- 
munity relations  office  and  news  media  dur- 
ing the  past  two  summers  to  consider  the 
drafting  of  guidelines. 

At  one  of  tnese  meetings,  whites  and  Ne- 
groes from  racially  tense  areas  complained 
about  t.ie  reporting  of  incidents  in  their 
neighborhoods:  as  a  result,  a  list  of  "respon- 
.^ible  '  residenu  from  both  arei^s  was  made 
available  to  the  media.  The  names  haven't 
been  used.  Says  one  news  executive:  "I  think 
what  we  were  given  was  a  list  of  people  who 
represent  the  Establishment." 

COVERING    C.\RMICHAEL 

Mnny  new!=men  resist  strongly  the  sug- 
gestion that  they  should  conflne  their  Inter- 
views to  "responiible"  parties — freely  trans- 
lated, those  who  aren't  apt  to  .'lay  or  do  any- 
thin;;  that  might  inflame  relations  between 
the  races.  Drawing  a  line  'oetween  the  respon- 
sible and  the  irresponsible  is  simply  impos- 
sible in  many  cases,  say  Journalists,  and  It 
mav  be  wrong  even  to  try. 

The  dlrec'or  of  the  Washington  bureau  of 
a  major  TV  network  .<:a:.s:  "If  you  don't 
coxer  StokeU  Carmichael,  the  public  will 
3t  ut  to  wonder  who  else  you're  not  covcr- 
in((." 

Many  journalists  also  react  strongly  to  the 
idea  of  moderating  their  coverage  In  line 
with  police  advisories.  The  police,  some  main- 
tain, can't  help  but  be  partisan  themselves 
when  called  upon  to  quash  racial  trouble. 
"You  can't  trust  the  cops,"  says  a  wire  serv- 
ice man. 

Tne  press  today  is  working  hard  to  reduce 
errors  and  dlilortions  In  coverage.  In  Chi- 
cago, for  example,  the  Daily  News  has  made 
It  a  point  to  perform  detailed  post-mortems 


on  Inflammatory  rumors  or  erroneous  stories 
that  could  lead  to  racial  violence. 

Last  summer  Pittsburgh  news  media  were 
getting  Ircquent  calls  about  an  Influx  of 
Negroes  into  the  city;  some  of  the  excited 
callers  described  "carloads  of  them."  some 
supposedly  armed  with  knives.  Negroes  were 
coming  all  right -for  a  religious  meeting  at 
Forbes  Field.  Tiie  city  media  responded  by 
dis&cinitiating  none  of  the  rumors  and  cover- 
ing the  meeting  like  a  blanket.  "We  covered 
It  better  than  we  mtght  ordinarily  have,  pri- 
marily to  dispel  the  'i-ace  war'  riot  talk."  t;u3 
Paul  b'Friel.  t;enera!  manager  of  KDKA-TV. 
NO  "color" 

WINS  In  New  York,  a  round-the-rlcc'K, 
all-nev;s  radio  station,  verifies  any  report  u 
gets  of  local  racial  disturbance:  if  it  can': 
be  confirmed,  it  isn't  used.  It  will  employ  no 
generalities  about  cro7.-ds.  damage  or  the 
like,  .--ending  a  man  to  check  If  early  reports 
.•■eem  uncle  ir.  'Color  words"  are  forbidden. 
"We  understate  rather  than  overstate,"  sa's 
Stanley  Brooks,  fxecutlve  editor.  "We'll  never 
fault  a  reporter  for  writing  dull  copy  on  a 
racial  disturbance. " 

Tlie  station  won't  quote  those  Involved  In 
riots,  be  they  police  or  lawbreakers,  beeau  e 
"they  aren't  rational  then."  It  deliberately 
furzes  up  the  location  of  trouble  spots  :o 
as  not  to  attract  hotheads  and  shuns  ll\c 
reporting  from  riot  scenes. 

Though  It  Is  willing  to  put  all  these  re- 
strictions on  Itself.  WINS  will  have  no  p.ut 
of  any  formal  arrangement  with  officialdom. 
"When  you  agree  to  something  like  that,  you 
open  the  door  to  who  knows  what."  says  Mr. 
Brooks.  "Where  do  you  stop?  The  same  rules 
could  be  applied  to  strikes,  peace  demonstra- 
tions, you  name  it. "  He  sums  up  the  feeling 
of  most  newsmen  when  he  adds:  "We  want 
to  report  the  news  and  be  responsible  at  the 
same  time.  But  we  want  to  do  it  on  our  own 
hook — not  because  somebody  tells  us  to." 


March  1,  1968 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  accordance  with  the  previous  or- 
der, I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  ad- 
journed until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  <at  1 
o'clock  and  37  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Saturday, 
March  2,  1968,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  1, 1968: 

U.S.  Navt 
Vice  Adm.  Charles  K.  Duncan,  U.S.  Navy, 
^  for  appointment  as  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel 
'for  a  term  of  4  years  pursuant  to  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  5141. 

Rear  Adm.  Walter  D.  Gaddls.  U.S.  Navy, 
for  appointment  as  Director  of  Budget  and 
Reports  In  the  Department  of  the  Navy  for 
a  term  of  3  years. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  1,  1963: 

Department  of  Commerce 

C.  R.  Smith,  of  New  York,  to  be  Secretary 
of  Commerce. 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board 

John  H.  Crooker,  Jr..  of  the  District  of 
Coliunbla.  to  be  a  member  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  for  the  remainder  of  the  term 
expiring  December  31.  1968. 
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The  Shameful  Sacrifice  in  Vietnam 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOtJTH     CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  March  1.  1968 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
February  25,  1968,  edition  of  the  State 
newspaper,  Columbia,  S.C,  contains  an 
editorial  entitled  "Shameful  Sacrifice." 
which  I  commend  to  Senators. 

In  the  editorial,  Mr.  William  Work- 
man. Jr.,  asks  the  very  pointed  question: 

How  many  American  boys  must  die  in 
Southeast  Asia  before  the  United  States  de- 
cides to  win  the  war? 

This  sentiment,  which  expresses  the 
frustration  and  bitterness  of  people  all 
over  the  countiy,  is  something  that  the 
present  administration  must  an.swer. 
The  death  toll  in  South  Vietnam  now 
totals  more  than  18.000,  and  in  addition, 
more  than  100,000  of  our  men  have  been 
wounded.  During  this  bloody  experience, 
our  Aimed  Ponces  in  South  Vietnam 
ha\e  been  operating  under  severe  re- 
stiictions  that  are  dictated  by  the  lead- 
ers of  the  administration  in  Washington. 

It  is  well  known  that  I  have  objected 
strenuously  to  this  kind  of  mihtai-y  non- 
sense, and  liave  castigated  the  adminis- 
tration for  conducting  a  no-win  war. 
The  editorial  supports  my  contentions, 
and  suggests  that  we  are  "fighting  a  half 
war  against  a  whole  enemy."  Further,  it 
points  out: 

We  strike  and  strive  and  bleed  and  die 
with  one  arm  tied  behind  our  back. 

In  the  hope  that  the  administration 
and  more  responsible  legislators  will  see 
the  light  and  demand  a  change  in  the 
manner  of  conducting  the  military  op- 
erations of  this  war.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Shamefttl  Bacrifice 

How  many  American  boys  must  die  In 
Southeast  Asia  before  tJie  United  States  de- 
cides to  win  the  war? 

How  many  ground  troops  must  be  fed  Into 
the  Communist  maw  before  the  United  States 
uses  the  full  and  awesome  might  of  its  mili- 
tary potential  to  achieve  victory? 

How  long  will  U.S.  policy  be  determined 
by  a  timorous  concern  over  a  mealy-mouthed 
but  meaningless  "world  opinion"  rather  than 
by  the  best  interests  ol  this  nation  and  the 
best  means  of  halting  Communist  aggression? 

Never  in  history  has  a  nation  at  war  Im- 
posed as  many  restrictions  upon  itself  as  has 
the  United  States  In  Its  bloody  and  seem- 
ingly interminable  fight  with  Communist 
North  Vietnam. 

If  anyone  wishes  to  question  use  of  the 
word  "war,"  let  him  consider  the  dismal  fact 
that  almost  twice  as  many  American  service- 
men have  given  their  lives  In  Southeast  Asia 
than  were  slain  on  all  of  the  battlefields  of 
the  American  Revolution,  the  War  of  1812, 
the  War  with  Mexico,  and  the  Spanish  Ameri- 
can War — all  put  together. 
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If  the  continuing  sacrifice  of  the  cream  of 
young  American  manhood  was  bringing  the 
war  measurably  closer  to  conclusion,  the 
losses  could  be  justified  by  the  gains  made 
for  freedom  in  South  Vietnam,  In  Asia,  and 
m  the  entire  world. 

But  If  Americans  (and  South  Vietnamese 
and  their  few  other  allies)  are  to  lay  down 
their  lives  while  politicians  and  diplomats 
tip-toe  through  the  haze  of  international 
relations  and  the  maze  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, their  deaths  become  as  burnt  offerings 
to  foolish  gods. 

The  price  paid  by  the  United  States  In  the 
recent  days  of  heavy  fighting  about  Hue  may 
be  tragically  eclipsed  by  even  heavier  losses 
if  the  North  Vietnamese  forces  overrun  the 
embattled  and  encircled  Marines  at  Khe 
Sanh.  We  have  no  doubts  about  the  lighting 
ability  of  the  5,000  Marines,  but  they  face 
not  only  overwhelming  odds  in  manpower 
but  a  startling  array  of  firepower  which  has 
been  assembled  from  material  shipped  into 
enemy  hands  from  their  Communist  col- 
leagues in  Russia  and  Red  China. 

Perhaps  the  coming  battle  at  Khe  Sanh 
will  bring  home  to  the  American  people,  if 
not  to  the  Johnson  administration,  the  su- 
preme idiocy  of  trying  to  wage  wai  in  mod- 
eration. 

Here  are  U.S.  forces,  surrounded  by  the 
regular  forces  of  a  determined  enemy  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  enemy's  homeland.  Yet  we 
are  restrained  Irom  setting  foot  on  enemy 
soil  by  way  of  counter-offensive  or  invasion. 
We  launch  aerial  attacks  against  selected 
military  targets  in  North  Vietnam,  yet  we 
allow  military  goods  to  flow  virtually  unim- 
peded into  tlie  enemy's  hands  by  sea  and  by 
land.  We  complain  to  neighboring  Cambodia 
and  Laos  over  the  use  of  those  nations  as 
sanctuaries  and  supply  routes,  seemingly 
without  result. 

In  short,  we  are  waging  half-war  against 
a  whole  enemy.  We  strike  and  strive  and 
bleed  and  die  with  one  arm  tied  behind  our 
back.  The  record  being  written  by  our  fight- 
ing men  on  the  scene  is  one  of  valor.  Is  it  to 
be  In  vain? 

The  need  is  not  so  much  for  more  fighting 
men  in  Vietnam  as  for  more  fighting  spirit 
In  Washington, 


Escalation.  U  Thant  Style 


The  Time  Is  Now 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  1.  1968 


President  Johnson  has  taken  the  advice  of 
military  men  and  men  of  a  military  turn  of 
mind  m  regard  to  Vietnam  for  more  than 
four  years  now.  Repeatedly,  he  has  heeded 
their  pleas  for  Just  a  few  more  troops.  Just 
a  little  more  escalation,  and  accepted  their 
assurances   that  "victory"  was  Just  around 
the  corner.  It  never  was.  Today  It  Is  clear 
that  the   policy   of   military  escalation   haa 
reduced  to  a  shambles  American  hopes  for 
insuring  a  free  and  secure  South  Vietnam. 
During  this  same  period  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration has  turned  to  the  United  Na- 
tions from  time  to  time,  purporting  to  seek 
a  peaceful  solution  to  the  Vietnam  problem. 
On  Dec.  19,  1966,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment asked  Secretary  General  Thant  to  "take 
whatever    steps    you    consider    necessary    to 
bring  about  the  necessary  discussions  which 
could  lead  to  ...  a  cease-fire."  Mr.  Thant  re- 
sponded with  an  appeal  to  the  United  States 
to  stop  bombing  North  Vietnam  as  an  essen- 
tial first  step  toward  peace.  Although   this 
advice  has  been  repeated  by  Mr.  Thant  and 
many   others,   including   leading   Americans 
and  foreigners  friendly  to  the  United  States, 
it  has  not  recently  been  fully  tested. 

Today  the  President  and  the  nation  face 
another  time  of  critical  decision  about  Viet- 
nam. The  same  old  discredited  militants, 
unwavering  in  their  faith  In  shattered  prem- 
ises, clamor  anew  for  escalation.  This  is 
a  certain  path  to  further  massive  losses  of 
American  lives,  further  death  and  destruc- 
tion for  ravaged  Vietnam,  further  waste  of 
precious  resources  urgently  needed  at  home, 
further  erosion  of  America's  military  posture 
and  moral' status  In  the  world.  It  could  be 
the  road  to  World  War  III. 

Challenging  this  pernicious  counsel  on  be- 
half of  a  worried  world  community.  U  Thant 
once  more  has  stated  the  case  for  a  peaceful 
solution.  Fresh  from  a  visit  to  world  capitals 
which  Included  talks  with  North  Vietnamese 
statesmen,  Mr.  Thant  has  repeated  his  con- 
viction that  a  bombing  halt  would  lead 
promptly — perhaps  within  a  few  days — to 
productive  talks.  He  has  Indicated  his  belief 
that  if  the  bombing  is  stopped,  the  question 
for  security  for  American  forces  immediately 
below  the  Demilitarized  Zone — a  question 
uppermost  In  the  thoughts  of  Americans 
these  days — "will  be  dealt  with  In  good 
faith." 

Mr.  Thant  may  be  unduly  optimistic.  But 
the  possible  risks  Involved  In  putting  his 
neglected  proposals  to  the  test  are  far  less 
than  the  certain  dangers  of  plunging  deeper 
into  an  unlimited  and  unproductive  war.  The 
time  has  come,  as  Senator  Mansfield  says, 
for  "escalating  our  peace  efforts." 


Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
editorial  that  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times,  Wednesday.  February  28.  which 
emphasizes  the  urgent  need  for  a  change 
of  direction  of  the  course  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  Prance  today  indicated  that 
there  has  been  a  softening  of  the  con- 
ditions by  the  North  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment and  that  such  an  action  as  the  ces- 
sation of  strategic  bombing  of  the  North 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  would 
lead  to  the  "peace  table"  talks  so  ear- 
nestly sought  by  the  world  as  well.  We 
must  not  wait  any  longer  else  we  will 
have  waited  too  long. 
The  editorial  follows: 


Dr.  James  McDowell  Richards — Man  of 
the  Sooth 


HON.  HERMAN  E.  TALMADGE 

OF   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  March  1.  196S 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  each 
year  Dixie  Business  magazine  presents 
a  "Man  of  the  South"  award  to  one  of 
the  outstanding  citizens  of  my  region. 

The  award  for  1967  went  to  Dr.  James 
McDowell  Richards,  president  of  the  Co- 
lumbia Theological  Seminary  in  Deca- 
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tur,  Oa.  This  Is  Indeed  well  deserved  rec- 
ognition for  Dr.  Richards,  and  I  Join 
his  many  friends  and  associates  In  ex- 
tending my  warm  personal  congratula- 
tions. 

Hubert  P.  Lee.  editor  of  the  Dixie  Busi- 
ness magazine,  said  Dr.  Richards  was  se- 
lected from  200  men  in  the  "South's  Hall 
of  Fame,"  and  Jack  Williams.  Jr..  pub- 
lisher of  the  Waycross.  Oa..  Journal- 
Herald,  was  added  to  the  Hall  of  Fame 
membership  list  during  these  ceremo- 
nies. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks 
the  article  from  the  Journal-Herald  con- 
cerning Dr.  Richards'  award,  and  an  edi- 
torial column  written  by  Jack  Williams. 

There   being    no   objection,   the   ma- 
terial   was    ordered    to    be    printed   In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
I  PrcHn  the  Waycross  Journal-Herald.  Feb.  17. 

I9«8] 

IiCan  or  SotTTH:  Dr.  Richards  Accepts  "Man 

or  SotTTH"  Award  Prom  Lek 

D«CATtrR.-:-Dr.  James  McDowell  Rlcharda. 
President  CoUimbla  Theological  Seminary 
accepted  the  "Man  of  the  South"  award  tor 
1967  "for  Columbia  Seminary  and  Jesus 
Christ"  at  an  award  dinner  for  200  at  Decatur 
Presbyterian  Church.  Invocation  was  by  Dr. 
Vernon  Broyles,  minister  of  North  Avenue. 

Tributes  were  given  br  Harvey  Walters,  of 
Columbia  Seminary  Class  of  1970:  Jack  Wil- 
liams. Jr.  Ruling  Elder  First  Presbyterian 
Church.  Waycross;  Dr.  Felix  B  Gear.  Dean 
of  Instruction.  Columbia  Seminary;  Dr.  P.  D. 
Miller.  Executive-Secretary.  Board  of  Church 
Extension,  and  Dr.  J.  Davison  Phillips.  Chair- 
man. Board  of  Directors,  Columbia  Seminary. 

Walters  told  of  life  at  the  Seminary  and 
streaaed  Dr.  Richards  Important  counseling 
with  students.  Some  are  angry  young  men 
who  want  to  change  the  church  he  com- 
mented. 

WUUams.  a  friend  of  the  family  and  former 
Bible  student  of  Dr.  Richards  father,  the 
late  Dr.  C.  M.  Richards,  made  some  personal 
mention,  of  Dr.  Richards  sisters  who  also  at- 
tended. His  sister  Jane  Lelghton  is  Mrs.  IM- 
ton.  wife  of  the  President  of  King  College. 
Bristol.  Tenn.  His  sister  Mary  Richards  of 
Davidson.  N.C.  also  attended. 

Dr.  Gear  reported  that  "Dr.  Richards  Is 
Columbia  Seminary."  He  spoke  of  how  efS- 
clent,  capable  and  effective  he  Is.  He  regis- 
tered every  ministerial  student  personally 
when  he  became  President  In  1932.  thlrty- 
flve  years  ago.  He  also  teaches  a  quarter  or 
so  each  year. 

"It  takes  a  double-doee  of  patience  to 
teach  m  a  Theological  Seminary"  he  com- 
mented. 

He  laid  a  foundation  for  a  leading  Theo- 
logical School  and  It  occupies  a  strategic 
location. 

"AUanta  Is  to  be  a  leading  Theological 
Center  in  the  U.S."  he  stressed. 

Patrick  Miller  reported  a  man  can  be  bril- 
liant to  keep  his  mouth  shut  (Dr.  Richards 
Is  not  known  for  talking  much  but  If  asked 
a  question  will  respond). 

He  mentioned  that  Dr.  Richards  bad  served 
as  Vice  President  of  National  Council  of 
Churches. 

Dr.  Davison  Philips,  pastor  Decatur  Pres- 
byterian Church  declared  he  "had  new  re- 
spect for  the  award." 

Hubert  P.  Lee,  Editor  Dixie  Business  Maga- 
zine, donor  of  the  award  reported  Dr.  Rlch- 
Stfds  was  chosen  from  200  men  In  the  South's 
Hall  of  Fame.  He  said  that  the  late  Jack 
Williams  of  WaycroAS  had  been  a  member. 
He  also  added  that  Jack  WUUams,  Jr..  Pub- 
lisher of  the  Journal  Herald  had  been  added 
to  the  lUt.  The  list  was  limited  to  200  South- 
erners In  1933. 

Dr.  Richards  Is  not  the  first  theologian  to 
b«  honored.  Bishop  Arthur  Moore,  formerly 
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of  Waycross  received  this  award  and  also  Or. 
A.  W.  Wilson,  minister  who  started  a  lepro- 
sarium In  Korea. 

In  presenting  the  award  Hubert  Lee. 
founder  declared: 

"It  doea  not  take  our  praise  to  make  this  a 
great  work,  for  It  Is  great  In  Itself  .  . 

Twenty-flve  years  ago,  Dr.  J.  Davison 
Philips,  the  one  most  responsible  for  our 
being  here  this  evening,  used  these  Inspired 
words  when,  on  May  7.  1943,  Dr.  Richards' 
10th  Anniversary  as  president  was  commemo- 
rated at  a  Chapel  Ser\'lce  conducted  by  the 
Senior  class  of  19  men. 

Dr.  Richards  today  doesn't  need  our  praise 
to  make  him  threat. 

Being  titled  the  "Man  of  the  South"  does 
not  make  a  man  any  greater  than  he  Is. 

In  response  Dr.  Richards  said  "a  lb  of  taffy 
Is  better  than  'epltaphy'  anytime." 

Dr.  Richards  commented  tliat  he  loves  the 
South  and  Is  glad  to  serve.  He  said  like  Paul 
who  was  a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews  he  was  a 
"Southerner  of  the  Southerners." 

"I  should  like  to  see  this  region  more  cul- 
tural and  not  necessarily  with  material  pros- 
perity but  moral  leadership  to  solve  the 
problems  v/hlcb  vex  us"  he  declared. 

"The  South  has  been  called  the  Bible  Belt" 
with  derision  but  It  Is  a  Just  heritage"  he 
continued.  He  added  the  Bible  should  not 
only  be  honored,  but  put  Into  practice. 

He  gave  credit  to  any  accomplishments  he 
has  made  to  thuee  with  whom  he  worked. 

He  said  he  accepted  the  honor  not  for  Its 
personal  significance  although  being  human 
he  Is  glad  to  have  It,  but  because  here  Is 
testimony  to  the  fact  that  Dixie  Business 
Magazine  and  those  it  represents  have  taken 
testimony  to  the  Importance  of  the  training 
of  men  for  the  ministry,  and  the  preaching 
of  the  word  of  God  in  our  day. 

He  also  paid  tribute  to  his  staff  and  Steve 
Bacon.  Dr.  Philips  assistant  for  banquet  ar- 
rangements. 

Dr.  Philips  mentioned  that  almost  1.500 
graduates  of  Columbia  Seminary  speak  out 
for  this  selection  Dr.  Richards  has  had  In- 
fluence of  lives  tliroughout  the  world.  He 
closed  by  thanking  Jim  and  Luclle  Newton 
for  their  assistance  with  arrangements.  Rich- 
ards has  roots  In  Alabama.  South  Carolina 
and  was  reared  In  North  Carolina.  Both  his 
grandfathers  were  chaplains  with  the  Con- 
federate Army.  He  has  now  lived  In  Georgia 
for  the  past  40  years.  Dismissal  prayer  was 
by  Dr.  James  O.  Patton. 

OLD  HOME  WZZK 

Mrs.  Martha  Qrahtun.  attractive  matron  is 
President  of  Scott  Candler  class  who  served 
the  steak  dinner.  She  has  been  on  Board  of 
Visitors  at  Davidson  where  her  son  was  bas- 
ketball star  from  Indiana.  Dr.  M.  T.  McOoo- 
gan's  aunt  and  uncle  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
Newton  were  active  in  preparations  for  the 
event.  Dr.  Philips  Jetted  from  Tallahassee  in 
a  friend's  plane  after  attending  his  mother's 
75th  birthday  dinner  there  He  brought  back 
a  basketful  of  colorful  camellias  for  honored 
ladles  at  the  banquet  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Secrest 
attended.  They  report  they  were  married  in 
Decatur  Church  and  Jested  that  Indians  were 
looking  In  the  windows  at  the  time.  Nelson 
Bell  of  Washington  and  Montreat  also  at- 
tended and  Jerry  Achenback  of  Vldalla. 
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Dr.  Richards  Honored  as  Man  Qr  the  Sottth 
(By  Jack  WUUams.  Jr.) 

Missionaries  and  manses  aroimd  the  world 
win  applaud  the  choice  of  Dr.  J.  McDowell 
Richards.  President  of  Columbia  Seminary, 
Decatur,  as  "Man  of  the  South"  In  the  South's 
Hall  of  Fame,  Hubert  Lee.  Pounder. 

Dr.  Richards  has  been  a  Moses  to  his  p>eo- 
ple  Diuing  his  first  year  as  President  of 
Columbia  Seminary  In  1932-33,  that  Institu- 
tion had  56  students  compared  to  213  en- 
rolled now.  At  some  times  during  the  past 
few  years,  enrollment  has  risen  as  high  aa 
260  students. 

When  he  came  to  Columbia  It  had  perma- 


nent aaseta  of  9816.000  of  which  »486,000 
represented  the  value  of  two  buildings,  and 
campua  with  $418,000  representing  Invest- 
ments and  real  estate.  The  Seminary  had  a 
deficit  of  $17,000  for  the  preceding  year  and 
a  total  Indebtedness  of  $108,000.  Total  assets 
today  are  over  $9  million  of  which  approxi- 
mately $4  million  represents  the  value  of  the 
physical  equipment  and  the  remainder  in 
endowment. 

The  faculty  too  has  grown  from  six  mem- 
bers In  1932  to  22  full  time  members  tod.iy 
with  four  others  providing  part  time  Instruc- 
tion. Five  additional  academic  buildings  have 
been  completed  and  also  three  student  apart- 
ment buildings  and  14  faculty  homes,  giving 
Columbia  one  of  the  finest  physical  plants 
of  any  theological  Institution  In  America.  He 
also  head  an  able  faculty  of  which  he  Is 
without  peer. 

Dr.  Rlrhards  had  the  privilege  of  having  a 
part  In  training  for  the  ministry  over  1,400 
students  who  have  graduated  during  his  35 
•.  ears  administration. 

He  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  his  wonder- 
ful parents.  His  mother  was  a  helpmate  t  j 
her  distinguished  husband  Bible  teacher  at 
Davld.^on  College  and  a  real  mother  to  the 
man  honored.  He  Is  also  Indebted  to  his  dne 
^*1fe  for  his  work  could  not  have  been  done 
without  tbelr  belp. 

How  many  ministers  he  has  secured  for 
churches  we  will  never  know! 

In  addition  to  his  father.  Dr.  RIch.irds 
had  two  sisters  who  followed  in  lines  of  edu- 
cational service.  Mary  studied  at  Oxford 
Uiiiverslty,  England,  as  did  he  and  later 
taught  In  Davidson  public  schools  which  are 
highly  regarded.  The  other  sister  Jane  Lelgh- 
ton was  Dean  of  Women  at  Flora  McDonald 
College  before  the  merger.  She  Is  now  Mrs. 
Llston  of  Bristol.  Tenn..  where  her  dis- 
tinguished husband  Is  President  of  King 
College. 

Mrs.  Hodgkln's  mother  Mrs.  McCajkell  of 
Waycross  Is  a  cousin  of  the  Richards. 

Columbia  Seminary  has  a  claim  to  fame 
the  Great  Society  might  emulate.  It  Is  with- 
out present  Indebtedness  except  for  some 
current  bills  which  will  be  promptly  paid. 
That  sounds  like  a  true  Scotsman! 

There  was  perhaps  the  most  famous  base- 
ball game  In  the  Carolinas  at  the  Richards 
family  reunion  In  Lancaster.  B.C..  In  1949. 
Dr.  Richards  was  pitcher  and  players,  all 
Rlcharda  and  their  descendants  Included 
a  congressman,  superintendents  of  schools 
In  Aiken  and  elsewhere;  an  Annapolis  grad- 
uate, an  Air  Force  cadet,  and  a  Marine  offi- 
cer. Dr.  Richards'  father  was  the  umpire.  The 
thing  the  oldtlmers  enjoyed  about  It  was 
they  beat  the  youngsters  4-3. 

He  continued  this  tradition  In  Georzla. 
rearing  his  family,  assembling  his  fine 
faculty,  counseling  young  ministers,  obtain- 
ing scholarships  which  nurtured  the  church. 
The  recent  dinner  honoring  him  In  Decatur 
was  a  fitting  tribute  to  a  great  Southerner. 
And  like  Paul  he  said  he  was  a  "Hebrew  of 
the  Hebrews".  Dr.  Richards  maintains  he  is  a 
"Southerner  of  the  Southerners". 

We  can  think  of  no  greater  ser^'lce  and 
thank  Dr.  Richards  for  services  rendered  in 
the  name  of  God  and  country. 

We  close  quoting  Chap.  2  of  II  Timothy. 
verse  15:  "Study  to  show  thyself  approved 
unto  God.  a  workman  that  needeth  not  to 
b«  ashamed,  rightly  dividing  the  word  of 
truth."  We  feel  this  typifies  this  adopted 
Georgian,  James  McDowell  Richards. 
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Knowles  spoke  recently  at  the  third  an- 
nual Oovernor's  Conference  on  Housing 
and  Etaiployment  in  Milwaukee. 

His  remarks  represent  the  dedication 
and  conviction  of  both  the  Governor  and 
our  State  of  Wisconsin  in  fields  in  which 
a  true  commitment  is  required. 

I  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  his  statement  and  applaud  the  leader- 
ship shown  by  the  Governor  in  these 
troubled  times. 

The  statement  follows: 

C3OMMVNICATIN0   OV*   COMMITMENT 

This  conference  on  housing  and  employ- 
ment has  been  called  at  my  request  and  In- 
vitation. It  has  largely  been  planned  by  the 
Equal  Rights  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Industry,  Labor  and  Human  Relations. 

I  am  grateful  to  those  who  have  expended 
so  much  effort  in  the  practical  arrangements. 
But  most  of  all  I  am  grateful  to  you — the 
representatives  of  labor,  Industry,  govern- 
ment and  the  community  at  large — who 
have  taken  time  to  come  here  today.  Tour 
presence,  I  am  sure.  Is  a  sign  of  your  commit- 
ment to  equal  opportunity,  your  awareness 
of  the  problems  we  face,  and  your  willing- 
ness to  engage  In  meaningful  communica- 
tion that  will  help  aastire  the  general  wel- 
fare of  all  our  citizens  in  days  ahead. 

Although  It  wasn't  premeditated.  I  think 
It  Is  appropriate  that  this  conference  should 
take  place  now — during  Brotherhood  Week. 
For  this  Is  a  time  and  an  occasion  on  which 
we  can  demonstrate  a  human  and  brotherly 
concern  for  the  well-being  and  progress  of 
our  fellow-man. 

Among  the  persons  present  here,  among 
the  groups  represented.  I  hope  that  no  one 
thinks  he  has  all  the  answers.  I  hope  that 
no  minds  are  closed,  and  that  all  are  pre- 
pared to  listen  as  well  aa  talk. 

Communication  is  not  a  one-way  street. 
It  entails  give  and  take,  the  willingness  to 
learn  from  each  other,  and  the  kind  of  faith 
that  at  least  gives  the  other  person  the  credit 
for  good  Intentions.  Another  popular  word 
for  it  today  Is  "dialogue" — ^the  kind  of  con- 
versation, the  kind  of  challenge  and  response 
that  takes  place  when  men  of  essential  good- 
will get  together. 

In  this  spirit,  I  suggeet  that  the  State  of 
Wisconsin,  In  its  law  and  statement  of  pub- 
lic policy,  has  a  long  term  conunltment  to 
equal  opportunity. 

Even  before  it  became  a  state — in  the 
early  1840's,  Wisconsin  was  the  northern 
terminus  of  the  underground  railroad,  a 
refuge  for  escaped  slaves,  not  one  of  whom 
was  ever  returned  to  his  master  by  virtue 
of  the  fugitive  slave  law.  In  1860.  Wiscon- 
sin aided  in  the  election  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. Shortly  thereafter  it  rose  to  the  de- 
fense of  the  Union  In  the  War  between  the 
States.  In  1866.  It  settled  once  and  for  all 
the  question  of  voting  rights  for  Negroes. 
In  1895,  when  less  than  2.500  Negroes  lived 
In  the  State,  and  only  500  of  them  In  MU- 
waukee.  members  of  this  minority  group, 
finding  support  and  a  political  lever  with- 
in the  Republican  Party,  succeeded  In  ob- 
taining the  passage  of  a  clvU  rights  act  pro- 
hibiting discrimination  In  Inns,  restaurants 
and  other  places  of  public  accommoda- 
tions. 

But  this  was  only  the  beginning.  In  this 
century,  particularly  In  the  last  25  years, 
through  legislative  mandate  and  executive 
leadership  with  general  public  approval,  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  has  said  that  equal  rights 
and  opportunities  shall  prevail  In  civil  serv- 
ice, employment,  veteran's  housing,  urban 
development.  Indian  and  migrant  welfare, 
schools,  the  National  Guard  and  state  con- 
tracts. All  these  areas — and  more — have  been 
covered  by  law  to  the  end  that  discrimina- 
tion on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  creed,  na- 
tional   origin    and    ancestry — and    In    some 
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cases,  age,  sex  and  handicap — should  not  be 
practiced. 

More  recently  a  fair  bousing  law  was  passed 
m  1965.  Limited  In  Its  coverage  to  housing 
as  a  business,  still  It  declares  state  policy 
that  "All  persons  shall  have  an  equal  op- 
portunity for  housing  regardless  of  race,  col- 
or, religion,  national  origin  or  ancestry;" 
and  it  places  on  municipalities  the  duty  and 
responsibility  to  Implement  housing  oppor- 
tunities on  the  local  level.  And  how  well 
In  recent  weeks  and  months  a  number  of 
our  cities  and  towns  have  responded  to  this 
challenge.  The  city  of  Racine  and  some  ten 
Milwaukee  suburbs  and  nine  other  commu- 
nities In  the  State  have  enacted  ordinances, 
most  of  them  more  comprehensive  in  cover- 
age than  the  state  law. 

Most  recently,  through  the  reorganization 
of  state  govermiient,  the  Governor's  Com- 
mission on  Human  Rights  and  the  Equal  Op- 
portunities Division  became  a  single  civil 
rights  agency,  combining  the  educational 
and  enforcement  functions  so  necessary  to 
change  discriminatory  patterns  and  to  en- 
courage all  segnients  of  our  society  to  a 
greater  understanding,  appreciation  and 
practice  of  human  rights.  With  offices  both 
In  Madison  and  Milwaukee,  with  the  Larger 
resources  of  the  Department  of  Industry, 
Labor  and  Human  Relations  to  help  it,  this 
Equal  Rights  Division  stands  ready  to  serve 
In  more  effective  fashion  the  needs  of  our 
state  and  all  Its  citizens. 

Now  all  of  this — whether  we  think  In 
terms  of  law  and  public  policy  or  agency 
Implementation— means  that  a  principle  has 
been  accepted  and  a  commitment  made  on 
the  part  of  State  government.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  Federal  Government  Is  no 
less  concerned  and  committed,  and  as  gov- 
ernment at  all  levels  has  moved  in  this 
direction  the  forces  of  labor  and  industry 
have  declared  no  less  forcibly  their  com- 
mitment to  equal  opportunity. 

Recently  several  members  of  State  govern- 
ment attended  the  Plans  for  Progress  Con- 
ference in  Washington  and  came  back  con- 
vinced that  business,  Industry  and  labor  are 
determined  to  make  equal  opportunity  in 
employment  not  Just  a  statement  of  good 
Intentions  but  a  reality  from  top  manage- 
ment on  down. 

We  are  making  real  progress.  And,  I'm 
proud  to  be  able  to  say  that  your  state 
government  is  leading  the  way. 

In  recent  months,  we  have  taken  substan- 
tial steps  toward  equality  of  oppwrtunlty  In 
education,  consumer  protection,  Insurance, 
housing  and  employment. 

But,  the  kind  of  long-term  result  we're 
after  takes  time  and  no  matter  how  much  we 
want  to  speed  up  the  process  and  produce 
immediate  results,  there  is  no  point  kidding 
ourselves. 

The  best  example  of  the  adverse  time 
factor  Is  in  the  field  of  education.  The  edu- 
cational process  takes  time — twelve  long 
years  in  the  elementary-secondary  level — 
and  the  products  of  Improved  educational 
opportunity  cannot  be  fully  realized  until 
the  educational  process  has  had  time  to 
function. 

And  so,  while  Wisconsin  has  historically 
made  progress  towards  the  goal  of  equal  op- 
portuntiy,  I  would  not  paint  too  bright  a 
picture. 

The  rate  of  unemployment  and  under- 
employment remains  alarmingly  higher 
among  minority  groups  than  In  the  white 
majority.  WliUe  opportunities  have  greatly 
Increased  for  the  middle  class,  educated 
Negroes,  we  also  know  that  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ladder  there  Is  a  host  of  hard-core 
jobless:  ill -trained,  ill-educated,  hopeless 
men  and  women  who  have  quit  looking  for 
work  and  whose  number  has  not  even  been 
counted  by  our  labor  statisticians.  It  is  at 
this  point  that  private  industry  and  lat>or 
should  demonstrate  Its  good  Intentions  by 
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a  massive  effort  to  recruit  and  train  the  Job- 
less. As  yet  this  simply  has  not  been  done. 
Despite  fair  housing  laws,  urban  renewal 
and  the  war  against  blight  and  poverty, 
the  shape  of  the  ghetto  remains  little 
changed.  Many  of  our  citizens  have  not  real- 
ized the  hope  of  America  or  shared  its  pros- 
perity. They  remain  outside  the  main- 
stream, and  this  can  only  result  in  increas- 
ing bitterness  and  alienation — and  attacks 
on  our  democratic  system   Itself. 

But  I  am  convinced,  given  the  desire,  and 
the  win,  we  can  make  the  system  work.  I 
believe  that  increasing  opportunity  In  em- 
ployment and  housing  is  not  an  empty  prom- 
ise. I  am  sure,  with  concerted  and  co- 
operative effort  between  the  private  and 
public  sectors,  that  we  can  translate  our 
good  Intentions  into  practical  results. 

To  this  end,  I  have  requested  the  heads  of 
major  departments  of  state  government  to 
become  personally  acquainted  with  areas  of 
greatest  need  and  to  review  state  services  in 
the  light  of  what  they  found.  With  no  ex- 
ceptions, they  have  done  Just  this;  leaving 
their  desks,  taklnij  a  firsthand  look  at  pov- 
erty areas,  and  getting  involved  with  the 
people  themselves.  And  I  think  they  have 
been  responsive.  Instituting  or  revising  pro- 
grams that  will  have  an  immediate  and  long 
term  effect. 

Take  the  Insurance  Department — it  has 
held  public  hearings  and  listened  to  com- 
plaints of  people  who  have  problems  in  the 
insurance  of  automobiles  and  property  In 
the  inner  city  of  Milwaukee.  It  has  relayed 
these  problems  to  the  heads  of  Insurance 
companies  making  them  aware  of  the 
situation. 

The  Insurance  Department  developed  a 
unique  program  which  was  passed  into  law 
during  the  last  legislative  session.  The  new 
law  is  designed  to  encourage  private  con- 
tractors and  lending  institutions  to  Improve 
slum  area  housing  through  an  Indemnity 
fund  to  provide  reinsurance  for  private  In- 
surance on  loans  to  finance  multiple  unit 
and  other  housing  ln_congested  urban  areas. 
This  approach  to  improved  housing  for  low 
Income  families  builds  on  the  partnership 
between  the  free  enterprise  system  and  gov- 
ernment and  deals  directly  with  one  of  the 
most  important  asi>ects  of  poverty — housing 
for  low-income  citizens  of  Wisconsin. 

This  Department  has  also  sponsored  suc- 
cessful legislation  requiring  that  no  Insurer 
cancel  or  refuse  to  renew  an  automobile 
liability  insurance  policy  solely  because  of 
the  age,  residence,  race,  color,  creed,  national 
origin  or  occupation  of  anyone  who  is  insured, 
and  prohibiting  cancellation  without  giving 
at  least  30  days  advance  notice.  This  law  also 
makes  possible  the  disclosure  of  reasons  for 
cancellation  of  policies,  thus  assuring  that 
capricious  action  in  this  respect  will  not  be 
taken.  Furthermore,  on  April  20,  this  De- 
partment will  hold  an  Insurance  Fair  to  pro- 
mote Insurance  education,  to  engage  in  prob- 
lem solving,  and  to  open  up  Jobs  in  the  In- 
surance business. 

The  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  not 
only  studying  the  needs  of  inner  city  schools 
but  also  becoming  more  aware  of  the  feelings 
and  aspirations  of  the  whole  community,  has 
made  available  $300  per  school  to  provide 
extra  and  needed  supplies,  and  It  has  fostered 
increased  communication  between  the  people 
and  school  authorities,  thus  helping  to  bring 
about  a  united  approach  to  the  needs  and 
problems  of  education  In  the  inner  city. 

The  Banking  Department  is  working  with 
the  people  of  the  community  to  provide 
financial  consulting  services  and  to  assist  In 
the  establishment  of  a  credit  union. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  concerned 
with  the  problems  of  consumers,  aware  that 
often  the  poor  pay  more,  has  employed  a 
representative  to  work  with  this  problem  In 
the  community. 
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The  State  Board  of  Vocational,  Technical 
and  Adult  Education,  l)ecomlng  more  closely 
acquainted  with  the  problema  of  basic 
education  in  the  core  area,  has  Introduced  a 
pro]x>sal  that  would  establish  centers  in  the 
community  Itself  where  people  can  learn  to 
read  and  write. 

The  Department  of  Health  and  Social  Serv- 
ices, Instructing  Its  entire  staff  to  look  at 
the  services  of  this  department  In  the  light  of 
community  needs,  has  taken  both  Unine- 
dlate  and  long  range  action  to  Increase  Its 
effectiveness. 

Payments  lor  fuel,  for  example,  are  now 
made  when  they  are  needed  rather  than  on  a 
monthly  ba&ls. 

It  Is  working  with  the  principal  child  care 
centers  of  the  city  to  devise  a  more  com- 
prehensive program  for  the  care  of  chil- 
dren of  working  mothers.  It  is  taking  a 
close  look  at  state  and  federal  welfare  regula- 
tions In  the  light  of  the  problem  It  has  found, 
with  the  prospect  of  suggesting  future  legis- 
lation and  executive  action.  It  Is  also  re- 
thinking the  public  assistance  program  In  the 
light  of  housing  needs. 

The  Department  of  Industry,  Labor  and 
Human  Relations,  In  addition  to  carrying 
forward  lt4  long  established  programs  in 
equal .  oppcirtunltles.  employment  and  ap- 
prenticeship, has  instituted,  with  the  co- 
operation of  labor  and  industry,  many 
exciting  new  programs,  described  by  Senator 
Leonard  this  morning,  having  to  do  with  out- 
reach and  recruitment.  Job  training  and  de- 
velopment, sensitivity  training  for  Industry 
and  labor,  and  housing  opportunities.  Peo- 
ple Indigenous  to  the  community  have  been 
Involved  in  all  such  programs  and  In  many 
cases  employed  to  make  the  programs  work. 
A  heartening  example  Is  the  use  of  such  peo- 
ple In  counseling  returnees  from  corrective 
Institutions  and  In  finding  them  Jobs. 

Last  but  not  least,  we  are  expecting  a  great 
deal  from  a  new  agency  of  state  government. 
The  Departmenx  of  Local  Affairs  and  Devel- 
opment. Already  the  head  of  this  department 
has  spent  much  time  In  the  core  area,  listen- 
ing to  the  people,  assessing  the  needs  and 
aspirations  they  express.  Through  a  com- 
munity council  established  by  the  depart- 
ment, recommendations  are  being  made  re- 
garding the  best  possible  use  of  a  special  ap- 
propriation of  one  million  dollars  to  meet  es- 
tablished needs  In  the  core  area.  And  through 
this  Department  I  have  established  a  State 
Services  Center  in  the  inner  city,  where  un- 
der one  roof,  all  major  departments  of  state 
government  will  have  their  representatives, 
and  where  the  services  offered  by  the  state 
will  become  immediately  available. 

I  am  not  saying  here  that  we  have  done 
enough  or  that  we  cannot  do  more,  but  I  do 
assert  that  in  a  concerted  effort,  your  state 
government  is  busy  now  translating  Its  com- 
mitment to  equal  opportunity  into  practical 
programs — programs  not  simply  handed  down 
from  above  but  programs  devised  with  the 
consultation  of  the  people  they  must  directly 
affect.  This  means  that  we  are  working  not 
only  for  people  but  with  them.  I  also  think 
Wisconsin  is  unique  among  states  In  the  spe- 
cial appropriations  of  $1  million  to  meet  spe- 
cific needs  in  the  core  area,  and  of  $3.7  mil- 
lion to  Increase  educational  opportvinlty  in 
inner  city  schools.  I  was  glad  to  recommend 
this  expenditure.  The  Legislature.  Joining  me 
In  common  concern,  authorized  this  forward 
step.  I  think  In  other  words,  that  we  have 
a  lot  going  for  us,  and  I  commend  all  who 
have  had  a  part  in  our  efforts. 

It  was  said  years  ago — and  I  suppose  It  la 
still  true — that  the  American  dilemma  is  Its 
failure  to  practice  what  it  preaches.  So  the 
challenge  now,  as  always.  Is  to  match  action 
with  performance;  to  make  this  affluent  na- 
tion a  place  of  opportunity  for  all;  and  to  se* 
to  It  that  every  American  has  the  chance  to 
realize  his  full  potential  as  a  worker,  a  house- 
holder, a  citizen.  In  our  midst. 
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HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF    WEST    VUGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  March  1.  1968 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Qovemors  of  our  States  heard  a  timely 
plea  this  week  from  President  Johnson  on 
the  pressing  need  for  a  workable  and 
necessary  program  to  cope  with  our  crime 
problems. 

I  believe  the  priority  on  control  of 
crime  is  paramount.  Congress  and  our 
people  generally  realize  that  we  must  be 
realistic  in  our  law  enforcement  efforts. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  in  an 
editorial  "Oet  After  Crime"  in  the  issue 
of  February  10,  1968.  has  a  reasoned  ap- 
proach on  this  problem. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  have  the  editorial  inserted  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoud 
as  follows: 

Orr   Arrca   Crime 

The  American  public  may  be  split  over 
Vietnam.  It  may  be  uncertain  over  the  best 
ways  to  fight  Inflation.  It  may  take  this  posi- 
tion or  that  on  a  number  of  burning  issues. 
But  there  is  one  question  on  which  the  coun- 
try shows  utter  one-mlndedness.  This  Is  on 
the  overriding,  critical,  flrst-prlorlty  need  to 
do  something  about  crime,  all  kinds  of  crime. 

If  there  Is  a  political  or  civic  leader  In  the 
country  who  does  not  know  this,  he  could 
not  have  been  listening  to  President  John- 
son's state  of  the  Union  address.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  on  that  occasion  the  only  real, 
spontaneous,  tumultuous  applause  drawn 
from  Congress  came  with  the  President's 
statement  that  something  must  be  done 
at>out  crime. 

To  put  It  on  a  crass  basis,  there  are  Ukely 
to  be  few  better  platforms  on  which  a  can- 
didate for  public  office  can  run  next  Novem- 
ber than  on  that  of  having  done  something 
tangible  about  this  terrifying  aspect  of  mod- 
ern American  life. 

President  Johnson  has  now  sent  Congress 
a  number  of  proposals  for  upgrading  and 
sharpening  the  war  on  crime,  on  the  drug 
traffic,  on  rioting,  on  the  possession  of  fire- 
arms, and  about  police  efficiency.  Almost 
without  exception,  these  proposals  deserve 
strong  public  support  and  early  congres- 
sional action. 

The  President  showed  wisdom  in  stress- 
ing that  his  program  proposed  putting  the 
major  burden  of  law  enforcement  and  of 
breeding  respect  for  the  law  on  state  and 
local  government  and  on  the  home.  Clearly,  if 
these  goals  are  not  attained  in  these  areas, 
they  will  not  be  achieved  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. Thus,  as  we  see  It,  Washington's 
role  In  this  fight  should  boll  down  to  (a) 
making  its  own  vast  knowledge  and  facili- 
ties locally  available,  (b)  keeping  pressure 
on  local  authorities  to  keep  moving  forward, 

(c)  providing  such  sums  as  must  be  granted 
when  they  cannot  be  raised  locally,  and  (d) 
serving  as  a  coordinating  and  data-compil- 
ing center. 

We  agree  that,  step  by  step  with  crime 
control,  must  come  the  measures  which  root 
out  the  social  and  economic  causes  of  so 
much  of  America's  violence,  rioting  and  law- 
breaking.  But  the  time  has  also  come,  and 


the  situation  la  so  desperate  that  crime  con- 
trol cannot  wait  on  these  other  reformative 
measures.  Crime  and  violence,  on  their  own, 
must  be  brought  under  firm  control. 

It  would  be  wrong  and  self-defeating  if 
this  war  on  crime  were  visualized  as  an  anti- 
Negro  move,  as  some  Negroes  have  charged. 
It  must  be  an  attack  on  that  spirit  of  law- 
leasness  and  violence  which  Is  prevalent  on 
all  levels  of  American  society,  and  among 
all  races.  It  Is  part  of  the  "shame  of  America." 
It  must  be  rooted  out  both  through  firm 
action  and,  even  more  lmp>ortantly,  through 
raising  the  nation's  moral  outlook  on  this 
issue. 
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Peace  Corps'  Seventh  Anniversary 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  March  1.  1968 

Mr.  OTTINOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  call  to  our  colleagues'  atten- 
tion the  fact  that  the  Peace  Corps 
celebrates  its  seventh  anniversary  today. 

The  Peace  Corps  has  changed  and 
matured  a  great  deal  In  its  brief  history. 
It  has  grown  from  1,000  volunteers  in 
15  countries  in  early  1962  to  some  16,000 
men  and  women  presently  serving  in  57 
countries  throughout  the  world — work- 
ing, planning,  thinking,  and  teaching 
and  at  the  same  time,  learning  about 
other  people  as  well  as  themselves. 

Jack  Vaughn,  who  today  celebrates  his 
second  anniversary  as  the  agency's  Di- 
rector, recently  noted  that  "at  the  age 
of  7,  the  Peace  Corps  still  maintains  a 
high  sense  of  participation  on  the  part  of 
its  members." 

The  Peace  Corps  Is  an  example  of  a  new 
kind  of  Institution — 

Mr.  Vaughn  continued — 
that  enables  the  groups  to  work  to  a  com- 
mon goal  while  simultaneously  allowing  In- 
dividuals to  maximize  their  expression  and 
their  potential. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  in  the  past,  the 
Peace  Corps  has  proved  the  validity  of 
working  from  the  bottom  up  rather  than 
from  the  top  down  in  Asia.  Africa.  Latin 
America,  and  the  Near  East.  The  success 
of  Peace  Corps  volunteers  has  clearlj' 
shown  that  work  in  primitive  societies 
does  not  necessarily  require  highly 
skilled,  highly  paid  techlclans.  It  shows 
that  the  skills  of  the  average  American 
citizen  can  play  a  meaningful  role  in  the 
development  of  a  country  whose  people 
are  often  uneducated,  underfed,  and 
poverty  stricken  yet  desperately  striving 
to  become  more  productive  members  of 
the  world  community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Jack  Vaughn  recently  de- 
livered a  major  address  at  Columbia.  I 
believe  it  deserves  the  consideration  of 
our  colleagues  and  I  Insert  it  herewith, 
for  Inclusion  in  the  Record: 

The  Peace  Corps  and  the  Shrinking  Man 
(NoTH. — Following  Is  the  text  of  a  speech 
delivereo  by  Peace  Corps  Director  Jack 
Vaughn,  at  the  Ferris  Booth  Hall,  Columbia 
College,  New  York,  N.Y.,  February  14,  1968.) 
Tonight  I  want  to  tell  you  about  the  cool- 
ing off  of  the  Peace  Corps  establishment. 

This  cooling  Is  not  climatic.  It  Is  the  seven 
vear  evolution  of  a  non-bureaucracy. 


In  another  era  we  would  have  had  a  less 
complex  word  for  It,  like  decentralization. 
But  that  was  before  Marshall  McLuhan  came 
along  with  hot  and  cool  media  and  hot  and 
cool  cultures. 

McLuhan,  you  will  recall,  believes  that 
societies  have  been  shaped  more  by  the 
nature  of  the  media  by  which  men  communi- 
cate than  by  the  content  of  the  communica- 
tion. Since  Gutenberg  devised  the  printing 
press,  the  dominant  medium  has  been  print, 
logical  and  linear — a  "hot"  culture  of  mova- 
ble type.  But  today  we  are  evolving  toward 
the  "cool  world"  of  mass  communication,  In 
which  electronic  media  alter  man's  percep- 
tual senses.  Media  are  hot  or  cool — a  hot 
medlym  Is  one  that  extends  one  single  sense 
In  "high  definition."  that  is  a  state  of  being 
well  filled  with  data.  A  cool  medium  gives 
little  Information,  and  leaves  much  to  be 
filled  m  by  the  listener^— the  Images  have 
to  be  completed  by  the  audience,  which 
means  that  they  become  involved  In  the 
message  with  a  high  sense  of  participation. 
The  Peace  Corps  started  out  seven  years 
ago  as  a  hot  medium  and  has  been  getting 
cooler  ever  since. 

One  of  the  first  tenets  of  the  cool  struc- 
ture is  not  to  lecture.  For.  as  McLuhan 
points  out,  a  lecture  is  hot  (even  If  the 
lecturer  Is  cool».  It  doesn't  permit  as  much 
p-irticipatlon.  Peace  Corps  people  disdain  this 
medium— they  refuse  to  be  talked  to.  and 
especially  talked  at — they  want  to  partici- 
pate as  fully  as  possible.  So  we  have  seminars, 
lorums  and  round-tables. 

You  will  forgive  me  If  I  Ignore  the  hot 
medium,  this  podium.  In  the  Interests  of  a 
cool  message:  the  Peace  Corps. 

Fortunately,  at  the  age  of  seven  the  Peace 
Corps  has  maintained  a  high  sense  of  par- 
ticipation on  the  part  of  Its  members.  Thirty 
thousand  Volunteers  have  testified,  even  de- 
manded, this  condition  of  service,  a  maxi- 
mum opportunity  to  fill  In  the  picture.  They 
;  re  still  talking  about  It  In  terms  of  a  24 
hour  a  day  Job. 

But  the  major  evolution  has  been  that  the 
Volunteers  have  defined  that  Job  for  them- 
selves, not  In  terms  of  a  structured  work 
habit  decreed  by  some  distant  bureaucrat  or 
social  engineer,  but  In  terms  of  a  role  and 
commitment,  at  once  something  extra  and 
samethlng  new.  In  the  process  they  have 
served  to  refine  the  goals  of  the  Peace  Corps 
and  have  demonstrated  that  the  roles  they 
play  can  serve  the  goals  of  human  develop- 
ment. 

In  so  doing  they  have  encouraged  the  al- 
teration of  the  structure  of  the  Peace  Corps. 
In  another  day  we  might  have  said  that  the 
Institution  has  been  decentralized;  today  it 
is  "cooler"  because  Instead  of  one  definition 
we  have  many,  highly  individual  In  nature 
and.  more  than  before,  the  individual  has 
greater  opportunity  to  maximize  his  talents 
productively  on  behalf  of  himself  and  the 
people  he  serves. 

For  the  Idea  of  the  Peace  Corps  has  worked. 
It  evolved  as  and  remains  an  expression  of 
the  Volunteers — not  so  much  a  searching, 
now.  as  an  affirmation.  It  has  taken  shape;  it 
has  evolved  a  structure,  neither  novel  nor 
necessarily  permanent,  but  It  Is  an  Institu- 
tion, doing  things. 

Even  at  what  used  to  be  our  "action  cen- 
tral"— the  headquarters  building  In  Wash- 
ington— we  have  some  new  methods  for  the 
old,  inevitable  chores.  Instead  of  red  tape,  we 
claim  brown  computer  tape.  Instead  of  Wash- 
ington Grey  filing  cabinets,  we  prefer  punch- 
ing out  memories  for  a  computer.  We  are 
using  videotape  for  Instant  playback  In 
language  training  and  Instant  feedback  In 
sensitivity  training  for  new  staff  members 
headed  overseas.  Our  Xeroxography  excels — 
we  are  the  Instant  publishers  of  Peace  Row. 
Then  there  Is  the  computer  Itself,  storing 
memories  for  the  immediate  and  total  recall 
of  Peace  Corps  applicants,  invites,  trainees. 
Volunteers  and  returned  Volunteers. 
Our  not-so-compUcated  weapon — the  un- 


gulded   peace  missile— Is  far  more  decisive 
and  personal.  It  Is  experienced  youth. 

Almost  half  of  our  overseas  and  Washing- 
ton staff  Is  composed  of  former  Peace  Corps 
Volunteers.  In  nine  of  the  57  nations  where 
the  Peace  Corps  serves,  the  programs  are  di- 
rected by  former  Volunteers — seven  of  them 
are  under  30  years  of  age.  At  home,  all  of  the 
full  time  recruiters  for  the  Peace  Corps — the 
men  and  women  who  carry  the  message  of 
the  Peace  Corps  to  the  campuses  and  com- 
munities of  America — are  returned  Volun- 
teers. 

Volunteers  still  tend  to  dismiss  in  their 
minds  the  Idea  of  the  Peace  Corps  as  an  in- 
stitution, or  as  a  government  agency.  They 
appear  to  bypass  the  structure  and  Identify 
with  the  spirit — a  logical  American  outlet 
through  which  they  "become  the  very  best 
that  Is  within  them  to  become." 

I  believe  that  this  aspiration  Is  the  model 
for  successive  non-bureaucracies  of  the 
future. 

This  Is  a  far  cry  from  the  alienation  of  the 
"Age  of  Anxiety"  which  we  have  belabored  for 
more  than  a  decade. 

As  Marshall  McLuhan  suggests,  that  aliena- 
tion and  anxiety  may  be  the  product  of  the 
tensions  of  transition  into  the  elctronic  age 
of  mass  communication.  Whatever  the  rea- 
sons. It  Is  clear  that  one  of  the  great  chal- 
lenges of  the  remaining  third  of  the  century 
Is  the  reformulation  of  the  relationship  of 
Individuals  to  Institutions.  For  in  making 
the  world  smaller,  technology  has  also  gen- 
erated a  feeling  among  men  that  they,  alone, 
as  Individuals,  are  somehow  smaller,  too — 
that  somehow  It  is  difficult  if  not  Impossible 
for  one  man  to  accomplish  great  deeds,  to  act 
on  history  on  behalf  of  himself  or  on  behalf 
of  other  men.  The  technological  renaissance 
produces  machines,  not  Renaissance  Men. 

These  forces  of  technology  operate  fre- 
quently in  unseen  ways  and  we  are  often 
unable  to  assay  their  impact  upon  us.  Some- 
how, we  know,  we  are  being  influenced  by 
hidden  persuaders,  or  pesticides,  or  polluted 
air  and  water,  or  mass  media,  but  we  are  not 
always  sure  when  and  how.  Out  of  this  it  is 
natural  to  perceive  conspiracies  at  work,  in- 
vidious controls  operating  behind  the  scenes 
to  manipulate  individuals.  Technology  has 
carried  fear  In  Its  wake. 

The  Peace  Corps  is  a  rebellion  against  the 
concept  of  the  shrinking  man. 

It  Is  an  example  of  a  new  kind  of  insti- 
tution that  enables  the  group  to  work  to  a 
common  goal  while  simultaneously  allowing 
Individuals  to  maximize  their  expression  and 
their  potential. 

Organizationally,  the  structure  of  the 
Peace  Corps  has  been  defined  as  an  inverted 
pyramid,  with  13,000  Volunteers  at  the  base- 
line on  the  top  and  the  director  at  the  apex 
on  the  bottom. 

Fortunately,  I  don't  have  to  perform  the 
entire  balancing  act  myself.  Thousands  of 
Volunteers  have  testified  over  and  over  that 
the  Idea  of  the  Peace  Corps  is  greater  than 
the  experience,  yet  94  per  cent  of  them  would 
do  it  all  over  again  knowing  what  they  know 
at  the  end  of  their  service.  It  Is  the  strength 
of  this  Idea,  of  service  and  peace,  that  sus- 
tains the  structure. 

In  the  heady  early  days  of  the  Peace  Corps, 
the  structure  was  Washington-oriented,  full 
of  a  fanfare  that.  In  McLuhan's  terms,  cre- 
ated a  high  definition,  a  "hot  Peace  Corps" 
busily  engaged  In  gaining  public  acceptance 
in  the  Unltea  States.  We  were  probably  over- 
heated In  the  years  1961,  '62  and  '63,  by 
which  time  we  had  a  reading  on  what  the 
Volunteers  were  doing  and  what  they  were 
capable  of,  contrasted  with  what  we  thought 
they  were  doing. 

Today,  with  more  than  16,000  Volunteers 
back  home  and  13,000  more  at  work  overseas, 
we  have  a  cooler  definition  that  allows  for 
Individuals  to  create  and  articulate  their  own 
experience.  In  short,  the  real  Peace  Corps 
moved  overseas.  We  still  have  a  structure  in 
Washington,  but  It  Is  the  same  size  as  It  was 
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In  1963.  whUe  the  number  of  Volunteers  m 
service  has  tripled. 

The  Washington  establishment  of  the 
Peace  Corps  Is  one  of  58  establishments  to 
which  we  claim  membership,  and  the  least 
Important  among  these.  The  other  57  are  the 
host  governments  of  the  nations  where  Vol- 
unteers serve. 

Altogether,  we  have  on  occasion  been 
Itxmped  in  that  vague  and  most  elusive  of 
conspiracies.  The  Establishment — the  one 
with  the  capital  T  and  capital  E. 

I  agree  with  Richard  Rovere,  the  established 
authority  on  Establishment  Authority,  that 
most  of  the  people  who  concern  themselves 
with  The  Establishment  try  to  keep  them- 
selves outside  and  even  victimized  by  It. 

I  might  be  one  of  the  victims  on  the  Inside. 
According  to  the  studies,  I  apparently  have 
been  a  member  for  the  better  part  of  my  20 
years  in  Government,  but  I  have  never  been 
invited  to  a  meeting.  Mr.  Rovere  tells  me  that 
the  whole  of  The  Establishment's  power  Is 
greater  than  the  sum  of  Its  parts.  I  can  only 
conclude  that  I  am  classified  somewhere  In 
the  Establishment  Gap — between  its  whole 
and  the  sum  of  Its  parts. 

Anybody  who  talks  about  The  Establish- 
ment with  a  capital  T  and  a  capital  E  makes 
a  proper  noun  of  some  very  improper  people. 
The  Peace  Corps  establishment  ranks  in  the 
lower  case,  and  we  think  of  ourselves  in  terms 
of  verbs,  not  nouns.  We  are  engaged  in  the 
act  of  establishing,  not  in  settled  arrange- 
ments. 

Any  delineation  of  "The  Establishment 
as  a  monolithic  enterprise  is  inevitably  super- 
ficial. The  currency  of  the  term  implies  a 
deeper  malaise,  a  suspicion  and  a  rejection 
of  power  that  is  exercised  arbitrarily.  The 
Establishment"  Is  really  the  symbol  for  one. 
several  or  many  tangible  institutions.  The 
use  of  the  -phrase  Is  a  reflection  of  shrinking 
man's  alienation  from  the  sources  of  power 
with  which  he  must  deal,  but  from  which 
he  feels  farther  and  farther  removed.  Maji 
senses  a  conspiracy  in  the  realignment  of 
his  relationships  to  the  Institutions  of  his 

Our  society  has  arrived  at  few  final  solu- 
tions to. this  dilemma.  The  evolving  bureau- 
cratic  model  of  the  Peace  Corps  is.  I  believe, 
to  be  one  of  them.  We  recognize  the  structure 
as  a  means  to  an  end.  and  it  is  designed  to 
enhance  both  the  Individual  and  the  goals 
of  the  institution. 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  Peace  Corps  is  con- 
sidered within  the  organization  charts  of  the 
United  States  Government.  But  most  stu- 
dents of  government  recognize  the  unique 
niche  occupied  in  that  structure  by  the 
Peace  Corps.  Our  annual  appropriations  bill 
is  voted  on  by  the  Congress  along  with  other 
appropriations  for  foreign  assistance  Under 
the  legislation  passed  by  the  Congress  In  1961. 
authority  for  the  administration  of  the  Peace 
Corps  was  delegated  to  the  President.  He 
subsequently  delegated  that  authority  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  who  in  turn  delegated 
the  authority  to  the  Director  of  the  Peace 

^At^one  point  In  the  crucial  formulation 
stages  of  the  Peace  Corps,  there  was  consld- 
prable  pressure  on  the  part  of  some  bureau- 
crats to  place  the  agency  under  existing 
structures.  A  presidential  task  force  recom- 
mended against  any  real  independence  for 
the  Peace  Corps,  saying  that  It  should  be 
part  of  the  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment. Sargent  Shrlver  contested  this  with 
President  Kennedy,  who  was  adamant.  He 
then  went  to  Vice  President  Johnson  who  in- 
tervened and  persuaded  Kennedy  to  change 
his  decision.  To  win  acceptance  from  the 
American  public  and  from  the  Congress, 
Johnson  said,  the  new  wine  has  to  be  put 
in  a  new  bottle.  And  that  is  how  the  Peace 
corps  came  to  be  classified  an  Independent 
agency.  The  Independence  was  spelled  out  In 
clear  and  umlstakable  terms— the  Peace 
Corps  was  to  operate  apart  from  foreign  poU- 
cy—it  was  to  be  a  political— not  a  part  of 
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the  quid  pro  qvo  of  (Uplaautcy.  Aa  Um  Sec- 
rvUry  of  State  has  said.  "Tb«  Peace  Oorpa 
cannot  b«  used  as  an  Instrument  of  foreign 
poUcy.  for  to  do  so  would  be  to  destroy  Its 
contribution  to  our  foreign  policy." 

Peace  Corps  country  directors  hare  flnnly 
resisted  the  Increasingly  rare  attempto  to 
consider  Peace  Corps  Volunteers  as  members 
of  the  official  American  community.  One  of 
our  country  directors  said  to  his  Volunteers: 
"I  am  a  member  of  the  country  team.  Tou 
are  not.  If  I  want  to  see  a  Bflnlster  of  the 
President.  I'm  required  to  check  with  the 
Ambassador  or  the  Deputy  Chief  of  BClsslon. 
You  are  not.  Let  me  know  what  you're  up 
to  becatise  I  may  have  to  catch  you  on  the 
way  out.  But  It  won't  take  an  Act  of  Con- 
gress before  you  can  move." 

Peace  Corps  Volunteers  do  not  carry  official 
passports,  nor  do  they  receive  extra  allow- 
ances for  hardship  posts,  or  have  commissary 
and  PX  and  diplomatic  mall  pouch  privileges. 
Once  back  home  It  Is  another  matter.  I 
understand  that  one  fourth  of  a  recent  grad- 
uating class  at  the  Foreign  Service  Institute 
consisted  of  former  Peace  Corps  Volunteers. 
Someday  I  hope  that  Peace  Corps  service  wtli 
be  a  required  prerequisite  to  duty  In  the 
forelga  servlee.  I  can  think  of  no  more  mean- 
ingful experience  and  preparation  for  those 
who  will  make  foreign  policy. 

Rather  than  consider  the  Peace  Corps  as  an 
Instrument  of  foreign  policy,  I  think  It  is 
more  correct  to  say  that  It  Is  an  Instrument 
of  domestic  policy  In  57  nations. 

In  many  cases,  the  establishments  In  these 
countries  are  new.  the  result  of  Independence 
movements  since  World  War  U.  In  other 
Instances,  the  agencies  are  new  governmen- 
tal responses  to  problems:  In  some  cases 
Volunteers  And  no  local  structure  whatsoever. 
Wherever  they  are,  though,  the  Volunteers 
are  communicating  by  words  and  by  action, 
that  the  old  ways  are  not  the  only  ways,  that 
old  systems  can  perform  new  tasks  or  that 
new  structures  can  be  devised  where  others 
have  failed.  These  Volunteers  represent  no 
"unseen"  establishment  or  bureaucracy.  By 
training,  they  are  sensitive  to  the  conditions 
of  the  country  in  which  they  serve:  by  ex- 
perience, they  learn  the  requirements  of  the 
last  agencies  to  which  they  are  assigned. 
Thus,  the  Peace  Corps  Is  both  the  carrier 
and  the  repository  of  their  sincere  Ideals.  In 
this  sense  the  Peace  Corpe  Is  very  much  a 
conduit  instead  of  a  logical  system  for  ad- 
ministration and  control. 

I  once  beard  a  minister  criticize  the  for- 
eign mission  arm  of  his  church  for  the  man- 
ner In  which  it  had  mapped  Its  mission 
units — the  huge  wall  map  had  ribbons  run- 
ning from  a  large  nail  in  New  York  City  to 
scores  of  small  pins  throughout  the  world. 
AU  roads  led  to  and  from  New  York.  In  the 
Peace  Corps  all  we  have  Is  a  map  of  57  coun- 
tries. We  have  plenty  of  pins  and  some  paint 
for  our  map.  but  no  ribbons  running  to  and 
from  Washington. 

The  point  18  the  we  don't  want  a  "Peace 
Corps  program  for  Kenya."  We  have  no  Kenya 
program,  no  Malaysia  program,  no  Colombia 
program. 

There  will  be,  we  hope,  a  Kenya  program 
for  the  Peace  Corps,  a  Malaysia  Peace  Corps, 
a  Colombia  Peace  Corps.  If  we  perform  well, 
there  will  be  57  Peace  Corps.  But  such  pro- 
grams come  because  In  each  Instance  where 
they  may  happen,  leaders  are  satisfied  that 
the  organization,  like  the  beet  of  our  Vol- 
unteers, learned  to  lead  by  stajing  a  step 
behind:  by  stimulating  leadership  In  others — 
and  then  living  with  the  consequences  of  the 
leadership  of  others. 

For  example,  m  Turkey  recently  we  took 
great  Interest  in  the  proposal  of  a  foreign 
agency  which  would  have  placed  develop- 
ment funds  m  the  hands  of  local  farmers 
w^ith  no  collateral  and  a  mlnlmimi  of  red 
tape.  But  we  knew  that  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment had  little  Interest  In  the  program, 
beyond  official   permission,  and  local  busl- 
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neaamen  had  little  confidence  In  the  Idea. 
Therefore,  we  stood  aside.  It  dldnt  matter 
that  we  may  have  thought  the  project  viable. 
The  point  Is  that  the  Turks  themselves  con- 
sidered It  unworkable. 

Sometimes  oiir  own  manifestations  of 
"brain  power"  trip  us  up.  We  have  bad  a 
large  EngUsh-teachlng  program  In  Iran, 
where  Volunteers  are  teaching  in  secondary 
schools  to  make  up  for  a  critical  shortage 
of  teachers.  Then  we  hired  an  American 
spedallst,  wbo  began  to  speculate  on  bow 
much  greater  Impact  would  be  derived  If 
Volunteers  could  be  advisers  rather  than 
teachers  Instead  of  just  being  EnglUh  teach- 
ers as  the  Iranians  had  requested,  they  could 
be  teacher  trainers.  Slowly  he  began  pulling 
the  Volunteers  out  of  the  classroom  and  used 
them  to  observe  and  criticize  their  counter- 
parts. 

It  dldnt  work.  Iranians  reeponslble  for 
EnglUh  teaching  In  the  country  simply  lost 
Interest  and  confidence  In  the  Peace  Corps. 
Here  we  were  again — Americans  being  "help- 
ful" our  way,  deciding  what  was  good  for 
Iran.  They  left  us  alone,  for  they  decided 
If  we  were  doing  little  of  value,  at  least  we 
were  harmless. 

Fortunately,  the  encounter  had  a  happy 
outcome,  for  the  Iranians  were  so  surprised 
when  the  Peace  Corps  reversed  Itself  In  the 
field  that  they  threw  themselves  with  a 
wUl  into  the  Job  of  reassigning  teachers  as 
they  were  truly  needed.  Literally  within 
days,  the  project  again  became  relevant  to 
the  needs  of  Iran  as  their  own  people  had 
determined. 

Volunteers  and  visiting  Washington  brain- 
power alike  shared  the  responslbUlty  for  an- 
other Important  lesson — this  one  In  French- 
speaking  Africa.  Right  from  the  early  days. 
Volunteers  had  been  teaching  English  In  for- 
mer colonies  there.  However,  many  thought- 
ful Volunteers  had  observed  that  there  were 
other  ways  In  which  Volunteers  could  be  of 
service  to  people,  notably  In  agriculture  and 
public  health.  Moreover.  French  citizens  were 
there  to  be  helpful  themselves,  and  finally, 
people  simply  had  to  learn  French  anyway — 
so  why  add  English?  After  much  considera- 
tion, we  made  plans  to  ease  back  on  English 
teaching  in  French  Africa. 

Bear  in  mind,  if  you  will,  that  our  conclu- 
sions were  drawn  entirely  from  the  best  of 
intentions:  they  represented  our  Ideals  about 
new  and  better  ways  to  be  helpful.  And  the 
Volunteers'  thinking  was  reinforced  by  a 
brilliant  analysis,  turned  In  by  a  Peace  Corps 
evAluator  In  a  thorough  report. 

But  the  Presidents  and  foreign  ministers 
'  t  French-speaking  Africa  knew  their  na- 
tion's wants  more  clearly,  and  I  think  we 
ought  to  count  It  ever  as  a  compliment  that 
they  lost  no  time  In  telling  us.  We  had  sim- 
ply overlooked  the  aspirations  of  the  people 
ofAfrlcs  to  talk  with  each  other— and  to  talk 
in  English,  the  language  most  vital  for  the 
study  of  the  modern  technologies. 

We  reversed  ourselves  and  quietly  filed  our 
brain  power  away.  Volunteers  continue  to 
teach  English  as  before,  and  such  programs 
;;re  expanding  now. 

In  Niger,  Volunteers  had  been  engaged  in 
..11  adult  literacy  program  for  over  four  years. 
with  little  appetite.  Government  support 
seemed  uncertain;  trarsportatlon  and  mate- 
r  .Is  were  not  always  reliable;  Jobs  were  Ill- 
defined;  and  results  were  paiiifully  slow. 
Every  American  criterion — timing,  con- 
fidence, organization — tested  wrong.  We 
pi.  nned  to  withdraw. 

But  then  our  hosts  offered  tlje  sobering 
thought  that  the  Peace  Corps,  after  all,  was 
svipposed  to  be  the  organization  which  saw 
.1  struggle  through;  that  we  were  supposed 
to  be  the  patient  ones  who  would  stand  by 
while  a  government  tried  to  probe  and  find 
Us  best  abilities  to  serve. 

We  stayed  with  It — and  perhaps  that  de- 
cision had  some  bearing  on  President  Dlorl 
Himanl's  own  decision,  during  a  recent  visit 
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here,  to  cut  short  any  part  of  his  schedule 
except  bis  time  with  Volunteers  training 
for  serrlce  In  his  country,  because,  as  he 
pointed  out,  they  were  so  much  a  part  of 
his  people. 

At  times,  decisions  abroad  entail  some 
strain  on  the  part  of  our  colleagues.  In 
Kenya,  for  example,  the  government  decided 
that  a  rich  farm  region,  the  "White  High- 
lands," which  had  long  been  the  preserve 
of  the  prosperous  European  farmers,  should 
be  restored  to  African  ownership.  The  Issue 
was  sensitive  and  political.  We  were  warned 
of  tribal  rivalries  and  racial  resentments. 
But  the  government  asked,  and  the  Volun- 
teers went.  They  organized  the  transfer  well. 
helping  black  Kenyans  to  enter  into  the 
region  on  a  profitable  basis. 

An  Instance  which  has  not  escaped  atten- 
tion, of  course.  Is  the  decision  to  aid  in 
Family  Planning  Programs,  notably  In  India, 
Simply,  the  largest  democracy  In  the  world 
has  elected  to  turn  to  family  planning  as  a 
key  measure  In  making  life  viable  for  Its 
more  than  five  hundred  million  people.  The 
nation  Is  growing  now  at  the  rate  of  a  mil- 
lion people  every  month. 

We  were  asked  to  help;  we  sent  help.  For 
the  past  years.  Volunteers  have  been  con- 
fined to  the  promotional  and  educational 
aspects  of  the  various  state  programs.  This 
venture  met  with  some  criticism  at  home. 
and  our  critics  Included  leaders  who  we 
have  long  been  proud  to  count  as  allies.  Yet 
we  could  do  no  other. 

And  we  are  going  to  do  more.  Shortly,  12 
nurse*  will  start  work  In  the  Punjab,  to  assist 
In  training  Indian  nurses  In  both  pre-ln- 
sertlon  and  follow-up  care  as  part  of  the 
mteruterlne  device  program  underway  there. 
The  Government  of  India  has  requested 
that  every  Volunteer  who  chooses  to  do  ?o 
promote  Family  Planning  education  wher- 
ever possible.  The  Peace  Corps  has  agreed. 
Right  now  all  one  thousand  Volunteers  in 
India  receive  copies  of  India's  Family  Plan- 
ning literature,  and  the  government  has  re- 
quested that  each  of  them  promotes  the 
Family  Planning  symbol  now  being  publi- 
cized throughout  the  country.  We  have 
agreed  to  thi&.  also. 

This  summer,  incidentally.  Family  Plan- 
ning educational  materials  will  be  made 
available  to  every  Peace  Corps  trainee  who 
wishes  to  have  It  In  the  event  they  are 
called  upon  to  assist  in  such  promotional 
programs  by  host  governments  In  lands  where 
they  win  ser%-e. 

In  these  and  countless  other  ways,  we 
are  learning  to  ease  our  hands  off  the  deci- 
sion-making power,  perhaps  as  foreign  na- 
tionals have  never  done  before.  In  time,  per- 
haps, we  shall  not  know  of  such  transitions 
as  surrenders  of  power  because  we  will  never 
become  attuned  to  sharing  power  in  the 
first  place. 

.  These  processes  and  experiences  overseas 
certainly  affect  our  own  Peace  Corps  organi- 
zation, for  we  learn  as  we  teach.  Where  the 
Volunteers  Identify  vrtth  the  spirit,  more 
than  the  body,  of  an  organization,  a  paradox 
IS  posed  for  those  of  us  who  have  Inherited 
the  title  and  roles  of  "administrators."  For 
the  same  spirited  people  who  hardly  ac- 
knowledge the  Peace  Corps  as  government— 
who  perhaps  could  not  care  less  for  "Wash- 
ington" or  "the  bureaucracy"  or  'the  Estab- 
lishment"—thoee  very  people  are  becoming 
a  viuil  force  in  the  achievement  of  !?oals 
"Washington"  and  the  rest  of  the  nation  wish 
so  desperately  to  attain.  Time  will  Judge 
them,  but  we  who  have  served  near  them 
kno-v  hew  to  place  our  bets. 

As  for  the  administration,  time,  too,  will 
have  Ito  way.  The  Peace  Corps  Is  the  first 
government  agency  In  history  to  limit  the 
duration  of  staff  appointments.  The  maxi- 
mum tour  Is  five  years.  The  bottom  half  of 
the  inverted  pyramid— perhaps  we  should 
call  It  the  lower-archy— tends  to  rotate 
much  faster  than  that.  A  staff  member  knows 
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It  Is  time  to  quit  when  be  starts  reciting  the 
way  It  was  done  last  time. 

Such  turnover  demonstrates  one  element 
of  what  Professor  Warren  G.  Bennls,  an  as- 
tute student  of  bureaucracy,  has  anticipated 
for  the  future:  rapidly  changing  temporary 
systems  made  up  of  groups  arranged  on  or- 
ganic rather  than  mechanical  models.  They 
will  evolve  In  response  to  a  problem  rather 
than  to  programmed  role  expectations.  Exec- 
utives will  be  differentiated  not  vertically,  ac- 
cording to  rank  and  role,  but  flexibly  and 
functionally  according  to  skill  and  profes- 
sional training.  Adaptive,  problem-solving, 
temporary  systems  will  replace  bureaucracy. 
Even  as  this  process  develops,  a  drop  In 
manyal  Jobs  will  be  more  than  compensated 
for  by  growth  In  service  type  organizations 
such  as  the  Peace  Corps.  Professor  Bennls 
says:  "In  times  of  change,  where  there  Is  a 
discrepancy  between  cultures,  when  Indus- 
trialization and  especially  urbanization  pro- 
ceeds rapidly,  the  market  for  men  with  train- 
ing and  skill  in  human  interaction  In- 
creases." The  professor  estimates  that  no  less 
than  40  per  cent  of  the  population  will  be 
involved  in  this  type  of  Job. 

If  the  professor  is  correct,  we  will  have  a 
pyramid  to  outstrip  thoee  of  Cheops  and 
Rameees  combined. 

That  Is  a  Peace  Corps  for  tomorrow.  It  la 
In  the  making,  by  a  generation  of  Volunteers 
who  as  problem  solvers  have  chosen  this 
unique  and  adaptable  structure  of  the 
Peace  Corps  as  their  means  to  personal  and 
public  progress.  In  refining  their  roles,  as 
Individuals,  they  have  created  a  "cool"  Peace 
Corps,  which  U  Involving,  highly  participa- 
tory, and  best  defined  In  terms  of  the  Individ- 
ual. They  have  carried  the  action,  and  the 
Institution  of  the  Peace  Corps,  overseas.  They 
represent  no  pKJllcy  save  that  which  they 
were  Invited  to  serve,  no  establishment  save 
the  57  which  Invited  them. 

Our  own  non-bureaucracy,  the  58th  estab- 
lishment, will  someday  attract  a  historian  of 
Its  labors.  If  not  an  archaeologist  for  Its  In- 
stitutional pyramid.  I  assure  you  that  then, 
as  now,  the  Peace  Corps  Volimteers  will  be 
writing  the  history  of  the  Peace  Corps  In  the 
first  person,  future  tense. 


Action  for  the  Nation's  Good 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or    NXW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  1,  1968 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  commend  the 
offices  of  the  Nassau  County  executive, 
Mr.  Eugene  H.  Nickerson,  for  his  action 
in  promptly  responding  to  the  Presi- 
dent's effort  to  bring  the  Government- 
Business  Training  and  Placement  Coun- 
cil on  Long  Island  to  fruition.  Also  to  be 
congratulated  is  the  Long  Island  Associ- 
ation for  its  prompt  support  to  this  nec- 
essary manpower  project.  It  is  this  type 
of  response  that  will  imdoubtedly  lead  to 
solving  many  of  the  problems  that  now 
beset  the  unemployed  and  the  unemploy- 
able. The  statements  of  the  county  exec- 
utive. Mr.  Nicker<=on,  and  the  Long  Island 
Association  program  development  direc- 
tor are  as  follows: 
LIA  NoTii-iEs  Henry  Ford  II  of  Long  Island 

government-bnsinsss       training       and 

Placement  Council 

Long  Island.  N.Y..  February  23.— The  Long 
Island  Association  of  Conunerce  &  Industry 
this  week  notified  the  Chairman  of  President 
Johnson's  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen 
Council  of  the  LIA's  regionally  sponsored 
training  council. 
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In  a  telegram  to  Henry  Ford  II;  Howard  J. 
Gresens,  LIA  Chairman  of  the  Government- 
Business  group  and  Director  of  Personnel  for 
Airborne  Instruments  Laboratory  said: 
(Telegram) 

"Creation  of  the  Long  Island  Government- 
Business  Training  and  Placement  Council 
under  sponsorship  of  the  Long  Island  Asso- 
ciation of  Conunerce  &  Industry  was  an- 
nounced publicly  today.  This  new  organiza- 
tion supported  by  our  County  Governments 
and  endorsed  by  the  State  Department  of 
Commerce  and  State  Employment  Service  Is 
gearing  Itself  to  participate  In  the  Jobs  pro- 
gram to  which  your  National  Alliance  of 
Businessmen  Is  serving  as  the  President's 
Advisory  body.  We  are  anxious  to  cooperate 
and  learn  how  our  efforts  can  be  maximized 
In  our  goal  to  find  work  for  the  hard-core 
unemployed.  Your  assistance  and  advice  to 
us  wUl  be  appreciated.  Our  cooperation  la 
pledged." 

Statement  or  Nassau  County  Executivx 
Eugene  H.  Nickerson  on  Establishment 
OP  Government-Business  Training  and 
Placement  Council  for  Long  Island,  Feb- 
ruary 20, 1968 

The  esUbllshment  of  a  Government- 
Business  Training  and  Placement  Council  on 
Long  Island  signifies  a  forward  step  in  the 
continuing  efforts  of  both  government  and 
business  to  prepare  the  unemployed,  who  are 
most  often  lacking  In  education  and  .<!klll8, 
for  rewarding  employment  in  private  Indus- 
try. 

I  hope  that  by  bringing  together  the 
knowledge  which  business  has  of  Its  specific 
manpower  needs,  and  the  knowledge  which 
government  has  concerning  the  educational 
and  social  service  needs  of  the  hard-core  un- 
employed, the  newly  established  Council  will 
make  possible  a  more  effective  and  better- 
coordinated  employment  program  in  Nassau 
County.  Certainly  It  will  merit  the  full  co- 
operation of  all  our  Nassau  County  agencies. 
The  more  we  try  to  raise  our  disadvan- 
taged families  above  the  poverty  level,  the 
more  aware  we  become  of  the  complexity  of 
the  task.  The  federal  government's  new 
"JOBS"  Program  recognizes  this  complexity 
by  providing  funds  for  supportive  services 
such  as  day  care  and  transportation,  as  well 
arf  for  remedial  education.  I  will  be  pleased 
to  support  the  Council's  application  for  fed- 
eral funds  under  the  "JOBS"  Program. 

In  addition  to  commending  the  Long 
Island  Association  for  Its  Initiative  In  this 
program.  I  wish  to  welcome  the  support 
which  the  LIA  is  giving  to  our  program  for 
summer  employment  of  youths  from  the 
poverty  areas.  Summer  employment  can  be 
an  Important  step  in  preventing  the  chain  of 
events  which  leads  to  dropping  out  of  school, 
discouragement  and  lifelong  poverty. 


Changmg  the  Guard 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or   SOUTH     CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  March  1,  1968 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
February  25,  1968,  issue  of  the  Hearst 
Newspapers  contains  an  excellent  edi- 
torial entitled  "Changing  the  Guard," 
written  by  William  Randolph  Hearst, 
Jr.  Mr.  Hearst,  who  has  known  all  the 
Secretaries  of  Defense  since  James  For- 
restal.  offers  considerable  hope  that 
Clark  Clifford  will  support  policies  that 
will  make  this  country  stronger. 

For  example,  on  the  issue  of  nuclear 
strength,  Mr.  Hearst  predicts  that  Clif- 
ford will  move  to  reestablish  U.S.  su- 
premacy over  the  Soviet  Union,  and  will 
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discard  the  "nuclear  parity"  theory  of  his 
predecessor.  He  supports  a  follow-on 
bomber  to  the  B-52  and  nuclear-powered 
warships.  Further,  there  is  already  evi- 
dence that  Mr.  Clifford  will  not  antag- 
onize military  leaders  by  ignoring  their 
advice,  as  Mr.  McNamara  has  done  so 
often  in  the  past. 

It  is  also  my  hope  that  Mr.  Clifford 
will  move  quickly  to  recommend  steps 
that  will  put  the  country  on  a  suitable 
footing  to  conduct  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
and  will  remove  the  restrictions  that 
have  hampered  our  military  men  during 
3  frustrating  years  of  combat  opera- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Editor's  Report:  Changing  the  Ouasd 

(By  William  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.) 
Washington. — The  man  he's  replacing  Is 
on  the  short  side  of  six  feet,  has  straight, 
sllcked-back  dark  brown  hair,  wears  round 
glasses  through  which  smallish  eyes  look  out 
coldly  from  a  not  too  friendly  narrow  face. 
The  fact  Is  he  doesn't  have  too  many 
friends,  either  In  civvies  (on  Capitol  Hill) 
or  In  uniform  (among  the  Armed  Forces) . 

The  new  guy — my  friend  for  20-odd  years — 
Is  in  moet  ways  Jiist  about  the  c<«nplete  op- 
posite: he  Is  UU  (about  6'  1"),  broad- 
shouldered,  has  wavy  ash  blond  hair  framing 
a  broad  forehead  and  grey  eyes  with  creases 
at  their  edges  from  smiling.  In  brief,  he 
looks  like  a  cross  between  Ralph  Bellamy  and 
Charlton  Heston,  only  handsomer. 

Besides  that,  he  makes  friends  easily  and 
keeps  them  a  long  time. 

By  now  I'm  sure  you've  guessed  that  our 
mystery  guest  Is  none  other  than  the  real 
Clark  M.  Clifford,  who.  on  March  1.  will  be 
the  new  Secretary  of  Defense,  succeeding 
Robert  S.  McNamara. 

After  pointing  out  the  differences  In  the 
two  men,  I  do  want  to  stress  that  there  are 
two  things  they  have  In  common — great 
patriotism  and  administrative  ability. 

I'm  not  bragging — Just  stating  a  fact— 
when  I  say  I  have  known  all  the  Secretaries 
of  Defense,  starting  with  James  Forrestel,  the 
first  one.  And  I'm  not  Just  flattering  Clark — 
Just  telling  the  truth — when  I  say  that  I 
think  he's  probably  better  equipped— by 
character,  disposition,  ability  and  back- 
ground— than  any  of  his  predecessors. 

Why,  Clark  helped  write — and  then  re- 
write—the legislation  which  was  designed  to 
unify  the  Armed  Forces  and  which  defined 
the  duties  and  responslbUltles  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense. 

Younger  people  will  not  realize  how  mo- 
mentous and  troublesome  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion that  was  because  of  the  bitter  antago- 
nisms between  the  services.  And  strangely 
enough  among  the  most  steadfast  opponents 
of  unification  was  Jim  Forrestal.  who  had 
been  brainwashed  by  the  admirals.  They 
hated  being  considered  on  an  equal  basis 
with  mud-slogging  foot  soldiers  and  the 
fledgling  force  of  feather-brained  flyers. 

It  was  a  stroke  of  genius  for  Harry  S. 
Truman  to  name  Forrestal  the  first  secretary. 
Truman  realized  that  whatever  his  personal 
views,  Jim  Forrestal's  sense  of  duty  would 
lead  him  Into  the  course  that  was  best  for 
the  forces  and  the  country — unification. 

One  helluva  lot  of  water  has  passed  under 
the  keel  of  the  USS  Forrestal  ?lnce  Jim's 
untimely  death,  but  today  the  forces— partic- 
ularly In  wartime — are  truly  united.  And  the 
new  secretary,  Clark  Clifford,  pays  unreserved 
tribute  to  his  predecessor.  Bob  McNamara. 
for  completing  the  v.'ork  that  Forrestal 
started. 
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A  funny  coincidence  suirounda  Clark  Clif- 
ford's coming  to  Waahtngton.  His  home  town 
Is  St  Louis.  Missouri,  the  same  state  Truman 
came  from  (remember?).  But  the  coinci- 
dence—odd  by  Washington  standards— la 
that  when  he  was  named  assistant  Naval 
aide  in  the  White  House  In  1946  he  was  com- 
pletely unknown  to  HST. 

Since  that  time  though  he  has  been  quite 
well  and  favorably  known  to  each  and  every 
President,  which  gives  you  an  Idea  of  my 
friends  character  and  capabilities  He  was 
special  counsel  to  Truman,  helped  arrange 
the  transfer  of  power  from  Elsenhower  to 
Kennedy,  has  been  one  of  Lyndon  Johnson's 
closest  advisors. 

Our  conversaUon  this  week  was  off-the- 
record  but  hU  views  on  vital  matters  of 
state  are  spread  out  on  the  record  because 
of  the  careful  grlUlng  the  Senate  gave  him 
before  confirming  hla  nomination  as  secre- 
tary. A  lot  of  senators  rued  the  day  they  ever 
let  McNamara  Into  the  Pentagon 

The  day  I  went  In  to  see  Clifford  the  news- 
papers were  frontpaging  stories  about  the 
fact  the  Soviet  Unlr  r\  seems  to  be  catching  up 
with  the  United  States  In  nuclear  capability. 
There's  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  American 
superiority  hta  helped  keep  what  little  peace 
the  world  hafenjoyed. 

McNamara  has  been  willing  to  settle  for 
"nuclear  parltv"  between  the  two  nuclear 
superpowers.  Clifford  obviously  has  a  lot  of 
assessing  and  re-assesslng  to  do  before  he 
makes  a  final  recommendation  to  President 
Johnson,  but  most  Americans  will  be  relieved 
to  hear  that  he  leans  to  "nuclear  supremacy" 
for  the  United  States. 

McNamara  has  particularly  outraged  the 
Armed  Services  by  going  against  their  advice 
on  matters  they  think  they're  better 
equipped  to  analyze  than  the  civilian 
secretary. 

McNamara  has  oppoeed  producing  another 
manned  bomber  to  succeed  the  B-52  Clifford 
•Intuitively"  suports  a  follow-on  bomber. 

The  Navy  thinks  McNamara  blundered  In 
stopping  the  construction  of  nuclear-powered 
warshlpe.  Clifford  favors  building  more  of 
them,  although  he  isn  t  committed  to  do  so 
And  on  the  value  of  American  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam.  Clifford  clearly  feels  more 
stron^lv  than  McNamara  that  It  serves  a  vital 
purpose  In  reducing  the  flow  of  Communist 
manpower  and  materiel  from  North  Vietnam 
Into  the  South. 

There's  another  aspect  of  the  Allied  effort 
m  Vlenam  that  I  think  has  been  neglected 
and  Clifford's  track  record  offers  some  hope. 
It  has  never  been  American  policy  to  get  a 
lot  of  our  troops  Involved  In  an  Asian  war. 
But.  except  for  South  Korea,  our  Asian  Allies 
are  contributing  very  few  fighting  men  to 
the  battle  against  Communism 

Last  year  Clifford  and  Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor 
made  a  swing  through  the  Pacific  nations 
which  have  Joined  us  in  Vietnam,  and  he 
made  it  clear  that  the  U.S.  wants  to  see  more 
help  on  the  battlefield  from  them.  I  hope  and 
expect  hell  keep  the  pressure  on. 

I  predict  that  Defen.»e  Secretary  Clark  Clif- 
ford will  do  a  great  deal  to  ecrabllsh  a  new 
harmony  between  the  Pentagon  and  Capitol 
HUl — excepting  of  course  Senators  Morse  or 
Pulbrlght— and  among  the  civilian  and  uni- 
form groups  in  the  Defense  Establishment. 
We  could  sure  use  now  a  rew  wave  of  uni- 
fication In  this  country's  efforts  against  Us 
enemies. 
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Freedom's  Challeofe 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  BATES 

or  M.^ssACHUsrrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Friday,  March  1.  196S 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  too  often 
we  read  and  hear  about  misguided  young 
people,  so  It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  call 


special  attention  to  the  many— the  vast 
majority— of  our  teenagers  who  are 
proud  to  be  Americans  and  are  growing 
up  to  be  the  kind  of  citizens  we  of  our 
general. on  will  be  happy  to  see  take  over 
the  reins  of  our  coimtry. 

Just  such  teenagers  are  the  more  than 
1,300  students  who  competed  in  the  re- 
cent "Voice  of  Democracy"  contest  con- 
ducted in  the  Sixth  Massachusetts  Con- 
gressional District  by  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  posts  comprising  District 
10,  Essex  County  Council,  Department 
of  Massachusetts. 

The  winning  essay,  on  "Freedom's 
Challenge."  was  written  by  17-year-old 
Janice  M.  Gallant  of  68  Dearborn  Street, 
Salem,  Mass.,  a  student  at  St.  James 
High  School  In  that  city.  It  Is  heartening 
to  know  that  the  rare  privilege  of  being 
an  American  is  understood  by  members 
of  the  upcoming  generation;  and  In  the 
hope  that  other  young  people  may  derive 
inspiration  from  her  views.  I  appreciate 
this  opportunity  to  present  Miss 
Gallant's  essay,  as  follows: 

Fkeeoom's  Challenge 
(By  Janice  M.  Gallant) 
Freedom  challenges  me.  one  teenager 
among  millions  In  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. And  I  accept  this  challenge,  for  my 
country  needs  me.  Yes.  It  needs  me  as  much 
as  It  needs  the  Constitution.  It  needs  me  as 
much  as  It  needs  a  governing  system.  I  am 
Important.  And  because  I  am  so  important. 
It  Is  my  duty  to  accept  this  challenge  of 
freedom:  that  Is.  to  care. 

Care — It's  a  very  simple  word.  But  In  this 
word  the  future  of  my  country  lies.  I  must 
care  when  the  rights  of  people  I  meet  every 
day  are  being  ignored  or  when  the  religion  of 
another  Is  being  condemned.  I  must  care 
when  the  property  of  another  Is  being  un- 
justly destroyed,  or  when  someone  Is  being 
degraded  because  of  his  race  or  color.  When  a 
man  Is  being  Jeered  because  he  speaks  what 
he  believes.  I  must  be  concerned.  And  I  must 
care  when  I  am  not  fulfilling  my  responsi- 
bility as  a  student  or  Just  as  a  person.  I  must 
care  when  Utter  Is  thrown  on  my  American 
streets  and  highways,  or  when  Nature  Is 
destroyed  by  thoughtless  Individuals.  All  In 
all.  I  must  care  when  personal,  political,  prop- 
erty or  religious  rights  of  any  Institution  or 
person  are  Ignored. 

So.  I  care!  I  see  the  challenge.  Freedom 
cannot  be  safeguarded  unless  I  help  right 
these  wrongs.  Now  that  I  care.  It  Is  my 
duty  to  use  my  liberties  and  freedoms  In  the 
right  way;  that  Is  to  see  that  all  men  are 
equal  In  my  eyes,  and  have  the  American 
freedoms  he  deserves.  It  Is  my  duty  as  a  per- 
son as  well  as  a  citizen  to  help  where  I  am 
needed  for  the  betterment  of  my  society  Does 
this  mean  that  I  should  go  help  with  the 
Civil  Rights  Issue  In  the  South?  Or  should 
I  give  my  help  In  Vietnam?  No!  My  role  right 
now  Is  as  a  student. 

I  must  begin  in  these  surroundings,  for 
my  environment  Is  a  small  part  of  .\merlca. 
This  Is  where  I  am  needed.  Many  people  I 
now  meet  may  forget  and  Ignore  the  rights 
of  others.  They  may  overlook  this  challenge 
of  every  citizen  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. And  when  they  do.  it  will  be  the  turning 
point  of  a  new  tra  In  the  history  of  the 
United  States.  But  I  cant  overlook  It.  I  have 
found  the  real  essence  of  freedom.-  caring  for 
all,  and  I  feel  It  Is  my  duty  to  live  up  to  It 
I  must  not  Ignore  this  challenge  for  one  sec- 
ond of  one  day.  Twenty-fovir  hours  of  each 
day  I  must  be  the  keeper  of  the  American 
freedoms,  my  freedoms.  This  demands  the 
best  of  me.  And  I  am  willing  to  accept  it. 
Every  day  will  be  a  challenge  for  me  to  prac- 
tice the  principles  which  I  believe  and  want 
believed.  I  must  begin  now.  in  this  stage  of 
my  life,  to  work  for  freedom. 


Freedom  cannot  and  will  not  exist  If  I  re- 
fuse to  accept  the  challenge  of  caring.  And 
It  Is  a  challenge.  What  could  be  harder  than 
to  be  caUed  upon  to  be  concerned  of  200.- 
000.000  Americans?  But  I  want  freedom!  I 
want  to  be  free  to  speak  what  I  feel  or  wor- 
ship where  I  want.  I  want  to  be  free  to  help 
with  the  governing  system  of  my  country. 
But  most  of  all.  I  want  to  be  free  to  be  me! 
I  want  to  be  free  to  be  an  individual. 

My  American  democracy  is  really  not  a 
form  of  government.  It  Is  not  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  It  is  a  way  of  living 
together,  created  by  man,  so  that  he  may  be 
free:  free  to  speak,  to  believe,  to  choose,  to 
change,  to  hold  firm,  and  free  from  want 
and  fear.  The  day  when  my  fellow  Americans 
and  I  stop  caring  about  our  country,  will 
be  the  day  when  the  words  to  the  Star 
Spangled  Banner  will  be  changed  to:  ".  .  the 
land  once  of  the  free,  and  once  of  the  brave" 


A  Helpful  Statemeat  on  Aid 

HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  1.  1968 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  recent 
weeks  a  number  of  incidents  have  fo- 
cused unfavorable  attention  on  a  few  in- 
dividual employees  of  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development. 

Because  of  the  confusion  suiroundin;: 
these  cases,  I  asked  the  agency  for  a 
copy  of  the  remarks  made  10  days  aeo 
by  Administrator  William  S.  Gaud  to 
the  employees  of  AID.  The  remarks.  I 
believe,  help  to  clear  away  much  of  the 
misunderstanding. 

Mr.  Gaud  meets  the  issues  head  on.  He 
discusses  the  three  cases  in  some  detail 
and  makes  no  effort  to  gloss  over  or  con- 
ceal what  appear  to  be  some  mistakes 
within  his  organization.  At  the  same 
time,  he  notes  the  need  not  to  put  all 
details  of  one  of  the  cases  on  the  record 
because  the  agency  "cannot  take  the 
risk  of  prejudicing  the  further  investi- 
gation and  possible  prosecution  of  this 
case.  Nor  can  we  take  the  risk  of  violat- 
ing the  rights  of  the  individuals  in- 
volved." 

In  connection  with  two  of  the  cases. 
Mr.  Gaud  stresses  two  points  which  I 
feel  are  worth  quoting: 

First — We  In  AID  are  determined  to  police 
our  operations  to  the  very  best  of  our  ability. 
We  will  tolerate  no  monkeybuslness  In  this 
Agency.  We  will  take  prompt  and  vigorous 
action  whenever  we  find  any  evidence  of  It. 
We  will  not  overlook  any  evidence  of  wrong- 
doing, we  will  let  no  evidence  of  misconduct 
gather  dust  In  our  flies,  we  will  sweep  no 
dirt  under  the  carpet.  And  I  submit  that 
our  handling  of  the  two  cases  I've  Just  been 
discussing   demonstrates   this   convincingly. 

Second — Some  of  our  critics  have  said  that 
these  caaes  cast  doubt  on  the  Integrity  of  the 
whole  AID  operation.  Nonsense.  The  v.-ist 
majority  of  the  employees  of  this  Agency 
are  honest,  loyal,  devoted,  and  hard-working 
people.  These  are  Isolated  cases.  They  are 
not  representative.  It  Is  outrageous  to  sug- 
gest that  they  are. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  full  text  of  Mr. 
Gaud's  statement  follows: 

I  have  called  you  together  today  to  dUcuss 
the  cases  which  have  been  the  subject  of 
so  much  comment  In  the  last  few  weeks. 
I  want  to  give  you  my  views  on  them  and 
say  a  little  bit  about  how  I  think  we  In  the 
Agency  should  carry  on  our  business. 


First,  the  Antwerp  excess  property  case. 
In  carrying  out  our  excess  property  pro- 
gram we  have  established  a  number  of 
rehabilitation  centers  around  the  world,  and 
have  entered  Into  contracts  with  local  con- 
tractors to  repair  and  refurbish  the  excess 
equipment.  One  of  these  centers  Is  In 
Antwerp.  Belgium. 

This  past  summer  we  began  an  Intensive 
Investigation  and  audit  with  respect  to  the 
performance  of  the  Belgian  contractor.  In 
the  course  of  that  Investigation  it  became 
apparent  that  the  conduct  of  £ome  of  the 
AID.  officials  concerned  with  that  contract 
raised  serious  questions.  Our  Investigation 
then  took  two  parallel  courses:  one  with 
respect  to  the  operations  and  books  of  the 
contractor,  the  other  with  respect  to  the 
conduct  of  these  employees. 

As  a  result  of  our  audit  of  the  contractor's 
operation,  we  have  notified  him  of  claims 
amounting  to  about  $250,000  arising  from  al- 
leged  overcharging  and  excessive  billing.  The 
contractor  denies  the  validity  of  all  these 
claims.  Nevertheless,  to  protect  the  United 
States,  we  have  withheld  payments  from  the 
contractor  to  cover  the  claims. 

During  the  course  of  our  Investigation, 
four  A.IJ3.  employees  resigned  when  con- 
fronted by  the  Agency  with  facts  which 
seemed  to  us  to  Indicate  Improper  behavior 
on  their  part.  All  four  of  them  assert  they 
were  guilty  of  no  wrongdoing  or  Improper 
conduct. 

We  have  sent  our  files  on  this  entire  matter 
to  the  Department  of  Justice  for  such  action 
If  any  as  It  deems  appropriate.  We  are  now 
cooperating  with  the  Department  of  Justice 
in  a  further  Investigation  of  the  matter.  We 
have  also  prepared  a  written  summary  of  our 
investigation  and  delivered  It  to  four  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress. 

Despite  this,  some  of  our  critics  have 
accused  us  of  covering  up — of  trj'lng  to 
sweep  the  whole  business  under  the  rug. 
Rubbish  I  I  know  of  no  other  word  for  It: 
rubbish ! 

Some  wild  stories  have  circulated  about 
this  case.  For  example,  some  stories  have 
referred  to  claims  of  $260,000  arising  out  of 
kickbacks  to  A.IJ5.  employees.  There  Is  not 
a  word  of  truth  In  this.  Our  claims  against 
the  contractor  are  for  over-billing  and  ex- 
cessive charging — not  for  kickbacks  to  A. IX). 
employees. 

In  the  Interest  of  accuracy,  and  In  order 
to  put  a  stop  to  wild  rumors,  it  Is  tempting 
to  put  all  the  details  of  this  case  on  the 
record.  But  we  cannot  do  It.  We  cannot  take 
the  risk  of  prejudicing  the  further  Investiga- 
tion and  possible  prosecution  of  this  case. 
Nor  can  we  take  the  risk  of  violating  the 
rights  of  the  Indlvlduala  Involved.  No  matter 
how  much  other  people  may  talk,  we  In 
A.I.D.  must  keep  silent  In  fairness  to  the 
Interests  of  our  own  Government  and  of 
the  Individuals  Involved. 

The  next  matter  to  which  I  want  to  refer 
relates  to  an  official  here  In  Washington 
who — as  It  appears  to  us — has  been  padding 
his  expense  account.  Separation  charges 
have  been  served  on  him.  The  regular  pro- 
cesses available  to  every  Government  em- 
ployee with  respect  to  a  right  to  reply  and 
to  have  his  case  considered  dispassionately 
are  being  preserved  and  adhered  to  In  his 
case.  He  has  a  right  to  reply  to  the  charges, 
to  demand  a  hearing,  and  to  appeal  to  the 
Civil  Service  Commission.  Here  again,  neither 
I  nor  anyone  else  In  A.I.D.  is  going  to  prej- 
udice his  rights  by  discussing  the  facts 
before  a  final  determination  is  arrived  at. 
Civil  Service  Commission  rules  are  rigorous 
In  this  respect.  And  my  own  sense  of  fair 
play  and  due  process  leads  me  to  the  same 
conclusion : 

I  want  to  stress  two  points  In  connection 
with  these  two  cases: 

First — We  In  A.I.D.  are  determined  to 
police  our  operations  to  the  very  best  of  our 
ability.  We  wUl  tolerate  no  monkeybuslness 
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in  this  Agency.  We  will  take  prompt  and 
vigorous  action  whenever  we  find  any  evi- 
dence of  It.  We  will  not  overlook  any  evidence 
of  wrongdoing,  we  will  let  no  evidence  of 
misconduct  gather  dust  In  our  files,  we  will 
sweep  no  dirt  under  the  carpet.  And  I  sub- 
mit that  our  handling  of  the  two  cases  I've 
just  been  discussing  demonstrates  this  con- 
vincingly. .^  ....  * 
Second — Some  of  our  critics  have  said  that 
these  cases  cast  doubt  on  the  Integrity  of 
the  whole  A.IX).  operation.  Nonsense.  The 
vast  majority  of  the  employees  in  this  Agency 
are  honest,  loval,  devoted,  and  hard-working 
people.  These  "are  Isolated  cases.  They  are  not 
representative.  It  Is  outrageous  to  suggest 
that  they  are. 

Now  let  me  say  a  few  words  about  another 
matter  which  has  received  a  good  deal  of 
publicity  In  the  last  few  days:  the  February 
15  report  of  the  Inspector  General  of  Foreign 
Assistance  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

I  doubt  If  many  of  you  have  seen  this 
report.  It  Is  11  pages  long  and  Is  headed 
"Some  Recent  Examples  of  the  Work  of  the 
OHlce  of  the  Inspector  General  of  Foreign 
Assistance." 

The  report  contains  some  55  items  con- 
cerning the  A.IJD.  program,  the  Military  As- 
slsunce  Program,  PLr-480  projects,  and  the 
operations  of  the  Peace  Corps. 

Of  the  AJJ3.  Items,  some  were  brought  to 
our  attention  by  the  Inspector  General  In 
1965,  some  In  1966,  some  In  1967  and  a  few 
In  1968. 

The  Inspector  General's  Office,  as  most  of 
you  know,  was  created  by  the  Congress.  The 
Inspector  General  reports  directly  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  not  to  me.  His  Investiga- 
tion, audit  and  review  of  foreign  assistance 
programs  supplement  those  which  we  our- 
selves conduct  and  thoee  which  are  conducted 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office. 

We  have  had  very  close  contact  and  a  very 
good  working  relationship  with  the  Inspector 
General  and  his  stafl.  We  take  seriously  the 
shortcomings  which  they  point  out  to  us,  and 
do  o»ir  best  to  correct  them. 

The  fact  that  they  have  found  shortcom- 
ings In  our  operations — the  fact  that  our  own 
investigators  and  auditors  also  find  short- 
comings In  our  operations — Is  almost  In- 
eviUble  In  an  Agency  of  over  10,000  employ- 
ees half  of  whom  are  stationed  In  some  60 
countries  around  the  world,  which  has  the 
responsibility  of  administering  a  program  as 
complicated,  diverse  and  far-flung  as  oxirs. 
There  are  bound  to  be  some  mistakes,  some 
bad  decisions,  some  errors  of  Judgment  and 
some  violations  of  our  many  regulations. 

I  do  not  say  this  to  condone  these  mistakes. 
Far  from  It.  It  Is  up  to  us  to  do  everything 
within  our  power  to  avoid  them — and  to  cor- 
rect them  when  they  are  discovered.  But  no 
matter  how  hard  we  try  some  mistakes  will 
occur. 

Consider,  for  example,  those  cases  where  It 
turns  out  that  Items  have  been  financed  by 
AID.  which  are  Ineligible  for  A.I.D.  financing. 
As  an  example  of  this,  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral's report  refers  to  the  Importation  of 
certain  luxury  Items  Into  the  Dominican 
Republic.  His  original  report  to  us  indicated 
some  $134,000  of  Ineligible  transactions.  This 
list  was  later  reduced  to  $85,000,  and  a  refund 
was  received  by  A.I.D.  In  October  1967. 

The  average  person  probably  assumes  that 
AID  went  out  and  bought  these  Ineligible 
items  and  shipped  them  to  the  Dominican 
Republic.  You  and  I  know  that's  not  the 
way  our  program  works.  We  act  as  bankers. 
We  don't  buy  things.  We  put  the  money  in 
The  Chase  Bank,  or  in  some  other  bank,  to 
finance  the  importation  of  goods  Into  the 
Dominican  Republic  by  private  suppliers  and 
importers  and  rely  upon  them  to  comply 
with  A.I.D.  rules  and  regulations.  The  Bank 
pays  out  against  shipping  documents  pre- 
sented by  the  private  concerns  that  are 
involved.  We  then  audit  their  transactions 


and — if  we  find  a  violation  on  the  part  of 
the  supplier  or  Importer — move  to  obtain 
refunds  and  bar  violators  from  further  deal- 
ings with  A.I.D. 

That  Is  what  happened  here.  We  were 
carrying  out  a  $27  million  crash  program  in 
an  effort  to  bring  political  stability  to  the 
Dominican  Republic.  99.6%  of  the  funds 
were  properly  spent.  Four-tenths  of  one 
per  cent  were  not.  But  the  taxpayer  was 
protected  by  our  filing  a  refund  claim  and 
obtaining  payment  on  it. 

Again,  I  don't  condone  the  four-tenths  of 
one  per  cent. 

Everyone  In  this  Agency  must  constantly 
be  on  his  toes  to  Improve  our  operations. 
Over  the  past  few  years  we  have  done  much 
to  Improve  our  efficiency  and  effectiveness. 
We  have  hired  more  and  better  auditors, 
more  and  better  investigators,  more  and 
better  inspectors.  We  have  improved  our 
management  techniques.  We  have  learned 
more  and  more  about  how  to  carry  on  suc- 
cessfully a  program  like  ours.  But  we  can 
do  better  still— and  we  must.  I  look  to 
each  of  you  to  see  to  it  that  we  constantly 
Improve  and  tighten  up  our  procedures,  our 
operations  and  the  Implementation  of  our 
programs.  You,  who  are  supervisors  In  the 
Agency,  are  responsible  not  only  for  your 
own  performance  but  for  that  of  those  who 
work  under  you.  Closer  supervision  must  be 
exercised.  Irregularities  and  derelictions 
must  be  promptly  and  forcefully  Investi- 
gated. I  look  to  every  man  and  woman 
in  the  Agency  to  help  us  make  more  and 
more    progress    in    this    direction. 

I  am  proud  of  this  Agency.  I  am  proud  of 
being  Its  Administrator.  I  am  proud  of  the 
people  in  it,  and  of  what  It  Is  trying  to  do. 
For  more  than  six  years  I  have  worked  with 
many  of  you  personally.  I  know  the  dedica- 
tion that  Is  characteristic  of  you,  and  I  feel 
deeply  the  Importance  of  our  job. 

We  cannot  afford  to  be  deterred  from 
achieving  our  goals  by  mistakes,  snafus  and 
boners  that  bring  the  kind  of  publicity  we 
have  been  getting  the  last  two  weeks. 

The  world  stands  today  on  the  threshold 
of  a  great  opportunity.  Mankind  realizes 
today  as  It  never  has  before,  the  Imperative 
necessity  of  achieving  a  balance  between  peo- 
ple and  resources.  The  production  of  food 
must  be  Increased  wherever  It  Is  possible  to 
do  so.  Technological  breakthroughs  which 
have  produced  new  varieties  of  wheat,  rice 
and  corn— the  availability  of  fertilizer  In 
enormous  quantities — tliese  and  other 
favorable  factors  carry  the  promise  of  a 
great  agricultural  revolution  In  the  years 
Just  ahead. 

There  Is  almost  equal  awareness  today  of 
the  need  to  control  rapid  population  growth. 
This  realization- and  our  ability  to  capltall2a 
on  It — adds  a  new  dimension  to  everything 
that  we  and  the  underdeveloped  world  are 
doing.  For  the  first  time  one  can  talk  hope- 
fully of  making  real  gains  In  per  capita 
wealth  and  growth,  of  realizing  man's  dream 
of  a  full  stomach,  better  health,  education 
and  opportunity  for  all.  Not  today,  not  to- 
morrow, not  next  year.  But  In  time — If  we 
continue  down  the  road  on  which  we  have 
made  such  a  good  start. 

Let's  don't  throw  away  our  chance  to  help 
achieve  these  goals! 


More  and  More  and  More 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OP   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  1.  1968 
Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  list  of 
names  in  support  of  House  concurrent 
resolution  622  grows.  Yesterday  another 
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25  distinguished  Members  of  the  House, 
headed  by  the  gentleman  from  the  great 
State  of  Washington,  Mr.  Thomas  S. 
PoLET,  added  their  names  to  the  roster 
of  those  who  desire  to  see  Prance  pay  Its 
long  overdue  World  War  I  debt. 

When  I  flrst  Introduced  this  resolution 
it  was  said  that  I  was  on  a  •'solo  crusade." 
This  solo,  thanks  to  my  colleagues.  Is 
now  more  like  a  symphony  and  its  music 
shaU  be  heard  by  Mr.  de  Oaulle. 


Tbc  Eihcation  for  the  Pablk  Serrice  Bill 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  I.  196S 
Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve that  many  Members  of  Congress 
will  be  Interested  In  reading  the  testi- 
mony of  Dr.  Stephen  K.  Bailey,  the  dis- 
tinguished ffean  of  the  Maxwell  Grad- 
uate School  of  Syracuse  University,  on 
"The  Education  for  the  Public  Service 
Bill"  on  which  the  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Education  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  has  been  conduct- 
ing hearings. 

Dean  Bailey  Is  an  educator  but  he  also 
served  In  a  number  of  governmental 
positions  and  combines  great  knowledge 
both  of  education  and  the  public  service. 
I  believe  that  hla  testimony  this  week 
contains  not  only  a  most  thoughtful 
discussion  of  the  importance  of  provid- 
ing better  education  opportunities  for 
persons  who  plan  to  enter  the  public 
service  at  all  levels  of  government  but 
also  a  most  eloquent  commentary  on 
some  of  the  problems  facing  our  country 
today. 

I  am  therefore  pleased  to  draw  his 
statement  to  the  attention  of  the  House : 
A  3tatkm«nt  bt  D«.  Sttphxn  K.  Baxlkt, 
DSAN  or  TH«  Maxw«ix  0«ai»uat«  School 
or  Cmz«NSHiF  and  Pttbuc  ArrAixs  or 
STRAcasx  UNTvissrrT.  on  th«  Education 
ro«  THK  Pttblic  Sekvtcx  Bnx.  TrrLB  XII 
or  HJl.    150«7.   BrroKK  tht  Sfbcial   Sttb- 

COMMITTKZ    ON    EDTJCATION.    COtd.itTTTKZ    ON 

Education  aj^p  Labo«.  U.S.  House  or  Rkp- 

RKSTNTATIVrS,    F*BKT7A«T    26,     1968 

(NoTB.— Dr  Stephen  K.  Bailey  Is  Dean  of 
the  MaxweU  Graduate  School  of  Cltlzeiuhlp 
and  Public  Affalra  of  Syracxiae  University, 
former  Director  of  the  Graduate  Program  of 
the  Woodrow  Wilson  School  of  Princeton 
University,  President  of  the  American  So- 
ciety for  Public  Administration,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Stete  of 
New  York.) 

Madam  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: The  fact.  Madam  Chairman,  that  the 
two  great  passions  In  my  life — education  and 
the  pubUc  service — coincide  with  the  dem- 
onstrated concern  of  your  own  distinguished 
career,  and  with  the  key  words  of  Title 
XII  of  the  BUI  before  you.  makea  me  es- 
pecially grateful  for  your  Invitation  to  ap- 
pear before  this  Special  Subcommittee  at 
this  time. 

Some  years  ago,  when  I  was  Administra- 
tive Assistant  to  Senator  WUUam  Benton  of 
Connecticut.  I  was  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  operating  dUemmaa  of  the  legislative 
process.  The  volume  of  business  even  then 
was  staggering.  Then,  as  now,  unmet  domes- 
tic needs  of  the  nation  bad  to  be  considered 
m  the  context  of  the  financial  and  man- 
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power  demands  of  an  Asian  war  and  of  ubiq- 
uitous InternaUonal  tension.  Then,  aa  now, 
a  bewildering  variety  of  special  groups- 
each  with  lU  own  sincere  view  of  the  con- 
sonance of  Its  wUbes  with  the  Interest  of  the 
broader  public — contended  for  legislative 
advtmtage  and  support.  Then,  as  now.  exec- 
utive aRendes  and  various  levels  of  our  fed- 
eral system  vied  with  one  another  for  budg- 
etary or  Jurisdictional  advantage.  Then,  as 
now,  the  normally  healthy,  division  In  our 
government  between  President  and  Congress 
was  In  danger  of  producing  a  national  paral- 
ysis of  will — threatening  effective  and  con- 
sistent response*  to  observed  national  and 
International  pathologies. 

And  yet.  In  retrospect,  the  world  of  1861 
seems  almost  bucolic  compared  to  the  world 
of  1968.  It  Is  as  though  all  of  the  generic 
problems  of  the  recent  past  had  suddenly 
taken  an  exponential  leap  without  a  com- 
parable jump  In  human  wisdom  and  skill. 
The  bonds  of  community  at  home  and  abroad 
seem  suddenly  to  have  become  unglued.  We 
are  In  danger  of  becoming  a  nation  of  stran- 
gers and  a  world  of  sullen  and  apocalyptically 
dangerous  tribal  antipathies.  Frustrated  by 
the  complexities  and  Inertias  of  what  we 
observe  and  experience,  we  either  withdraw 
Into  protective  self-indulgence  or  we  lash  out 
blindly  at  those  whose  prudence  restrains 
our  collective  compulsions  to  trigger  suicidal 
aggressions. 

It  Is  In  thU  context  that  you  are  consider- 
ing the  Education  for  the  Public  Service 
Act.  It  Is  not  that  public  officials  are  the  only 
resources  available  for  our  national  sal- 
vation. Self-government  cannot  be  totally 
delegated.  If  community  commitments  of 
private,  professional,  and  voluntary  energies 
should  wither  away,  politicians  and  bureau- 
crats would  have  no  function  but  to  preside 
over  the  melancholy  wake  of  freedom.  But 
If  government  cannot  exist  without  the  sup- 
port of  an  underlying  society,  the  reverse  Is 
equally  true.  Government  Is  the  proximate 
guarantor  of  order  and  the  major  Instrument 
of  achieving  those  more  positive  values  en- 
capsulated In  the  beautiful  rhetoric  of  our 
Constitutional  Preamble.  And  the  very  power 
and  scope  of  government  today,  and  the  com- 
plexity of  its  agenda,  make  patent  the  need 
In  the  public  services  for  the  ablest  and  best 
educated  of  otir  citizens.  To  paraphrase 
Dwight  L.  Moody's  comment  about  religion, 
government  Is  too  Important  to  be  left  to 
duffers. 

OMk-SIZTH  OF  TRZ  LABOS  roaCS  KlfPI.OTKD  BT 
OOVXKNMZNT 

There  are  roughly  90.000  units  of  govern- 
ment m  the  United  States.  These  units  em- 
ploy directly  over  a  sixth  of  our  total  labor 
force.  Even  so,  thousands  of  Important  gov- 
ernment Jobs  remain  unfilled.  In  1964.  for 
example,  the  Municipal  Manpower  Commis- 
sion found  that  one  of  every  four  professional 
Jobs  In  New  York  City  was  vacant  because  of 
the  shortage  of  qualified  and  Interested  ap- 
plicants. And  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
has  estimated  the  need  for  additional  state 
and  local  administrative,  professional,  and 
technical  persormel  at  nearly  3  million  by 
1975.  By  then  It  is  estimated  that  the  federal 
government  will  need  nearly  an  siddltlonal 
million  civilian  employees. 

At  this  very  moment  I  can  testify  to  the 
government  manpower  shortage  from  my 
own  experience  as  Dean  of  the  Maxwell 
School.  Each  year  our  average  graduating 
class  of  about  50  young  American  master's 
degree  candidates  in  Public  Administration 
Is  besieged  by  Job  recruiters  from  scores  of 
federal,  state,  and  local  agencies  Last  week, 
for  example,  the  Commissioner  of  Adminis- 
tration of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  and  the 
Head  of  the  New  York  City  Housing  and 
Development  Authority  both  visited  our 
campus.  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare: 
The  Department  of  Defense;  The  Bxireau  of 
the    Budget;    Interior:    TVA;    and    Housing 
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and  Urban  Development  are  among  the  Fed- 
eral agencies  that  have  sent  representatives 
to  Syracuse  In  the  past  few  weeks.  Last  year 
one  of  our  students  alone  received  25  offers 
of  public  employment.  And  our  sU-jatlon 
U  not  unique.  All  major  university  centers 
of  public  administration  and  public  affairs 
report  that  they  could  place  several  times 
the  number  of  candidates  they  graduate 
Yet  in  the  face  of  this  overwhelming  de- 
mand for  professionally  educated  manaee- 
ment  personnel,  the  national  annual  pro- 
duction of  masters  degrees  In  public  ad- 
ministration was  under  700,  according  to  a 
quick  survey  by  the  American  Society  for 
P\ibUc  Administration  conducted  In  1967 

This  shortage  of  trained  administrative 
generallsts  and  staff  officers  would  be  serious 
In  Itself,  for  there  Is  an  ever  Increasing  need 
for  men  and  women  of  broad  background  In 
public  management  at  every  level  of  povern- 
ment  But  the  problem  Is  compounded  by 
the  fact  that  most  higher  positions  In  the 
government  services  are  manned  by  people 
who  have  come  out  of  highly  specialized 
technical  and  professional  backgrounds:  en- 
gineering, law,  education,  forestry,  agricul- 
tural science,  social  work,  econonUcs,  busi- 
ness administration,  medicine,  and  so  on. 
Not  only  are  not  enough  of  the  new  crap  of 
speclallsU  opting  for  government  service: 
many  who  do  so  opt  are  Inadequately  edu- 
cated m  the  arts  and  sciences  of  govern- 
mental affalra  There  Is  nothing  In  the  nor- 
mal professional  training  of  an  engineer 
or  a  doctor  that  would  prepare  him  for  the 
communications,  organizational,  human  re- 
lations, and  conflict-resolution  problems 
that  comprise  the  basic  stuff  of  the  public 
service. 

A  VAST  0I8PA«ITT  BETWDCN  StJPPLT  AND  DEMAND 

We  need  more  and  Inflnltely  better  trained 
people  enterliig  government  service  than  is 
presently  the  case. 

The  reasons  for  this  vast  disparity  be- 
tween supply  and  demand  are  numerous: 
the  low  prestige  of  public  service  In  the  na- 
tion at  large  and  within  the  academic  com- 
munity; the  shortage  of  financial  assistance 
for  students  In  professional  management 
programs:  and  the  paucity  of  qualified  in- 
structors. For  each  of  these  causes,  the 
Education  for  the  Public  Service  Bill  pro- 
vides a  strategic  remedy. 

First,  m  Its  symbolic  value  alone,  the  bill 
would  for  the  flrst  time  place  public  service 
education  on  a  level  with  other  kinds  of  pro- 
fessional education.  Like  engineering,  law, 
teaching,  and  medicine,  preparation  In  public 
admlnlstraUon  and  pubUc  poUcy  Is  profes- 
sional training.  The  recognition  extended 
by  this  Act  would  make  a  slgnlflcant  con- 
tribution to  publicizing  that  fact.  Second.  In 
Its  provision  of  fellowships,  the  bill  would 
vastly  Increase  the  number  of  students  who 
.could  enroll  In  public  affairs  programs.  And 
what  Is  equally  important.  It  would  permit 
public  service  programs  to  compete  for  the 
very  best  students,  students  who  are  now 
attracted  Into  other  fields  of  graduate  study 
where  financial  assistance  Is  more  plentiful. 
Third.  In  Its  provisions  for  training  and  re- 
training of  faculty,  the  bill  could  contribute 
Importantly  to  the  expansion  of  the  pool  of 
qualified  Instructors  for  public  service  edu- 
cation. FeUowshlps  of  three  year  duration 
will  permit  the  best  students  to  achieve  the 
doctorate  degree,  thus  preparing  them  to 
serve  both  the  public  service  and  education 
for  the  public  service  in  tandem  or  at  differ- 
ent times  m  their  careers. 

Aa  noied  earlier,  however,  most  professional 
personnel  In  government  do  not  receive  their 
training  in  public  management.  The  health 
sciences,  engineering,  social  work.  law.  the 
natural  sclencee  are  all  areas  of  great  gov- 
ernment demand.  The  Education  for  the 
Public  Service  Act  conUlns  Important  sup- 
port for  developing  and  Implementing,  In  a 
variety  of  flexible  organizational  patterns,  • 
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public  service  component  In  the  curricula 
of  professional  schools.  New  and  relevant 
courses  will  serve  the  twin  purpoeee  of  at- 
tracting more  professional  school  graduates 
Into  government  and  fitting  them  to  operate 
more  effectively  In  the  unique  environment 
of  the  public  sector. 

NBEDKO:     MOBE    RELEVANT    AND    BETTER 
QDAUTT    COURSES 

But  more  fellowships  and  more  courses 
are  only  half  the  answer  to  the  problems  of 
education  for  public  affairs.  The  other  half 
has  to  do  with  the  quality  of  the  courses 
we  teach  and  their  relevance  to  the  chal- 
lenges confronting  public  executives  at  all 
levels  of  government.  The  role  of  computer 
technology,  the  problems  of  the  Inner  city, 
social  accounting  systems,  planning  for  the 
future,  the  Internationalization  of  public 
policy,  the  changing  patterns  of  creative  fed- 
eralism, new  management  techniques,  the 
control  of  environmental  p)ollutlon.  the  Inter- 
relationship among  social,  economic,  and 
political  developments — these  are  random  but 
staggering  examples  of  subject  areas  where 
educators  and  currleula  need  extensive 
updating. 

Clearly  one  of  the  most  Important  Impacts 
of  the  Education  for  the  Public  Service  Act 
win  be  Its  provisions  for  grants  to  univer- 
sities to  permit  them  to  take  a  good  bard 
look  at  their  own  offerings  and  to  come  up 
with  better  programs  of  public  affairs  educa- 
tion— and  better  ways  of  teaching.  For  we 
have  barely  begun  to  tap  the  exciting  jxie- 
siblllUes  for  the  utilization  of  techniques 
and  technology  for  communicating  more  ef- 
fectively and  efficiently  with  our  students. 
TV,  programmed  learning,  audio-visual  tech- 
niques are  all  underutilized;  team  teaching, 
syndicate  and  T-group  techniques,  self-in- 
structlon  all  offer  valuable  Improvements 
over  traditional  methods  when  properly  em- 


ployed. Innovative  Internships  and  exchange 
programs  can  be  richly  rewarding.  But  up 
until  now  we  have  had  neither  the  time  nor 
the  resources  to  do  the  experimentation  to 
determine  what  are  the  most  productive 
teaching  methods  for  different  kinds  of  sub- 
ject matter  with  different  types  of  students. 
In  this  area  I  see  the  provisions  of  Section 
1204  as  a  challenge  to  the  universities  and 
to  private  associations  like  the  American  So- 
ciety for  Public  Administration,  the  Inter- 
national City  Managers  A£soclatlon  and  the 
Public  Personnel  Association  to  develop  new 
knowledge  and  new  ways  of  disseminating 
It.  and  to  utilize  existing  capabilities  In  the 
stronger  Institutions  to  foster  new  capabil- 
ities through  regional  cooperative  arrange- 
ments vrtth  Institutions  that  are  currently 
weak.  None  of  these  are  easy  tasks,  but  they 
must  be  faced  and  mastered  If  we  are  to  up- 
grade the  nation's  ability  to  develop  and 
Implement  public  policies  to  master  our  pub- 
lic problems. 

For  this  Is  really  the  purpose  of  Title  xn. 
to  Improve  the  capacity  of  the  American  peo- 
ple to  govern  themselves.  The  vast  new  re- 
sponsibilities entrusted  to  the  public  service 
of  state,  local,  and  national  governments 
can  be  met  only  by  a  vastly  Improved  public 
service  backstopped  by  universities  with 
heightened  capabilities  for  public  purposes. 
Public  Service  Fellowships;  newly  devised 
internship  and  exchange  programs:  updated 
faculty,  curricula,  and  teaching  materials; 
and  new  kinds  of  Institutional  arrangements 
are  all  made  possible  by  the  Education  for 
the  PubUc  Service  Act.  All  will  contribute  to 
attracting  and  educating  more  and  better 
qualified  college  and  professional  school  stu- 
dents for  careers  In  government.  Together 
with  the  equally  Important  provisions  of  the 
Intergovernmental  Personnel  Act,  Title  Xn 
of  the  Higher  Education  Amendments  of 
1968    constitutes    a    strategic    program    for 


raising  the  quality  of  government  in  the 
United  States.  And  the  two  bills  are  interre- 
lated, for  In-servlce  and  mid-career  training 
of  existing  Federal,  state,  and  local  officials 
must  depend  in  no  small  measure  upon  unl- 
verslty-based  research,  teaching  materials, 
and  talent. 

THE   TIME    IS    NOW 

Madam  Ctialrman,  the  President  and  the 
Congress  have  taken  giant  steps  in  recent 
years  to  develop  appropriate  legislative  re- 
sponses to  some  of  this  nation's  most  serious 
and  intractable  problems.  This  has  been  true 
in  education,  In  health,  in  housing,  In  urban 
renewal,  in  civil  rights.  In  transportation.  In 
consvimer  protection.  In  social  security,  and 
so  on.  Billions  of  dollars  have  been  appro- 
priated. New  and  exciting  Intergovernmental 
partnershlpts  have  been  established.  These 
responses  have  been  hearteiUng.  But  without 
trained  men  and  women  to  carry  out  these 
complex  functions  virith  imagination  and 
skill,  the  laws  themselves  can  be  thwarted  by 
administrative  lncomp>etence  and  can  them- 
selves create  a  bureaucratic  quicksand 
pterllous  to  freedom  Itself. 

Unless  Congress  help>e  our  educational 
institutions  to  attract  and  to  prepare  out- 
standing young  p)eople  for  modern  pubic  serv- 
ice careers,  the  great  hopes  and  pun>o6eB  of 
our  government  cannot  p>osslbly  be  achieved. 
We  cannot.  In  liord  Balfour's  great  phrase 
continue  to  be  "so  fvmdamentally  at  one  that 
we  can  safely  afford  to  bicker."  We  cannot 
harness  our  collective  and  diverse  energies  for 
the  accomplishment  of  common  and  humane 
goals. 

In  the  long  run.  the  legislation  before  you 
may  spell  the  difference  between  success  and 
failure  for  what  Is  surely  "the  last  best 
hope  on  earth." 

Thank'  you.  Madam  Chairman.  I  shall  b« 
happy  to  discuss,  to  the  best  of  my  abilities, 
any  questions  the  Committee  may  have. 


SElSi ATE— Saturday,  March  2,  1968 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  Spirit,  amid  the  tensions  of 
these  days  we  seek  in  Thy  presence  a 
saving  experience  of  inner  quiet  and 
certainty. 

We  thank  Thee  that  this  is  our  Amer- 
ica, and  that  amid  all  the  contentions 
and  convulsions  of  these  days,  still  we 
can  say  with  utter  confidence,  "God  lives 
and  the  Government  at  Washington  still 
stands,"  and  with  Thy  help  will  continue 
to  stand  as  the  beacon  light  of  truth  in 
these  days  so  fraught  with  destiny. 

Tke  Lord  bless  thee  and  keep  thee. 

The  Lord  make  His  face  shine  upon 
thee  and  be  gracious  unto  thee.  The 
Lord  lift  up  His  countenance  upon  thee 
and  give  thee  peace,  i 

Amen. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday, 
March  1.  1968,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  COPPER  STRIKE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  express  my  great  pleasure  and  grati- 
tude that  President  Johnson  announced 
on  yesterday  that  he  was  summoning  all 
parties  in  the  231-day  copper  strike  to  an 
emergency  conference  at  the  White 
House  on  Monday. 

I  am  also  glad  that  the  President  made 
it  quite  plain  in  his  request  to  the  parties 
that  he  expected  them  not  only  to  come — 
and  I  am  .sure  they  will  accept  his  in- 
vitation— but  also  to  work  on  an  around- 
the-clock  basis,  to  the  end  that  a  settle- 
ment of  this  most  serious  economic  dis- 
ruption in  the  five  Western  States  pri- 
marily affected  will  be  brought  to  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion. 

Mr,  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  concur  with  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader  that  this  is  a  breakthrough 
with  respect  to  this  strike.  The  President, 


with  all  good  will,  has  indicated  that  he 
wants  these  people  to  come  in  and  bar- 
gain collectively  on  words  that  Senator 
Mansfield  and  I  used  in  our  telegrams, 
that  those  words  are  "without  precon- 
ditions," without  any  of  the  other  conces- 
sions, to  come  in  and  lay  all  these  ne- 
gotiable things  on  the  table. 

If  the  companies  will  come  in  and  de- 
clare that  they  will  give  economic  bene- 
fits and  a  substantial  wage  increase  and 
the  unions  will  come  in  and  withdraw 
some  of  the  bargaining  provisions  they 
have  laid  down,  I  believe  that,  with  the 
prestige  of  the  President  on  the  line, 
we  will  settle  this  unfortunate  long 
drawn  out  strike.  We  will  settle  it  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  involved,  we  will  set- 
tle for  industry,  and  we  will  settle  it  for 
the  benefit  of  America. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalf)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  Indicated: 

PROVISION    FOR    DISPOSITION    OF   FUNDS   APPRO- 
PRIATED   To    Pat    Judgment    in    Favor    or 
Creek  Nation  of  Indians 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,   transmitting  a   draft  of   proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  the  disposition  of 
funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judgment  In 
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ravor  of  the  Cre«k  MaOon  of  Indiana  of  Okla- 
homa In  Indtan  Claim*  Commlaalon  docket 
No.  276.  and  for  other  purpoeea  (with  an 
accompanying  paper ) :  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insxilar  Affairs. 

RKPOKT   on    DKaALTIUO   AWD   EI.SCTUCAI.   POWXB 
QttTKRATlOtt  PlOJXCT 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  regarding  the  progress  and  results 
obtained  by  the  United  States  from  partici- 
pation In  the  desalting  and  electrical  power 
generation  project  (with  an  accompanying 
report ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Lown  Bbvlk  aktd  Cbow  Ckmwx.  Indian 
Resekvations 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  supplement  Public  Law  87-734 
and  Public  Law  87-735  which  took  title  to 
certain  lands  In  the  Lower  Brule  and  Crow 
Creek  Indian  Reservations  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

THiRi>-P«im!ai:Ncc  ano  Sixth -Pmi:r«R*Ncr 

CLAssmcATiON  ro«  Cr«TAlN  Alicns 
A  letter  .Irom  the  Commissioner.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service.  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
reports  relating  to  third- preference  and 
sixth-preference  classifications  for  certain 
aliens  iwlth  accompanying  papers):  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Admission  Into  th«  Unitso  States  or 
Certain  DrrEcroa  Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service.  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  orders  entered  granting  admission 
Into  the  United  States  of  certain  defector 
aliens  (with  accompanying  papers) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Status  or  Permanent  Residence  roR 
Certain  Alien 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  copy  of  an  order  granting  the  application 
for  permanent  residence  filed  by  Yeu-Long 
Wang,  together  with  a  statement  of  the  facts 
and  pertinent  provisions  of  law  as  to  this 
alien,  and  the  reasons  for  granting  such  ap- 
plication (With  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


prohibition  against  participation  In  political 
activities  applicable  to  the  Commissioner  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  members  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Council;  to  the 
Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Sendee. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bible  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading. ) 


PETITION 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Cavalier  County  Water 
Management  District,  of  Langdon. 
N.  Dak.,  praying  for  the  enactment  of 
legislation  relating  to  flood  control  on  the 
Pembina  River,  wliich  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time.  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 
S.  3075.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Richard 
Francis  Power;  and 

S.  3076.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Miguel  A. 

Oome^;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

BvMr.  NELSON: 

S.  3077.  A   bill   for   the  relief  of  Olusegun 

Adewale  Oduko;    to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BIBLE  ( by  request )  : 
S.  3078.  A    bill    to   amend    title    5.    United 
States  Code,  to  make  the  exemption  from  the 


S  3078— INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL  TO 
MAKE  THE  EXEMPTION  FROM  THE 
PROHIBITION  AGAINST  PARTICI- 
PATION IN  POLITICAL  ACTIVITIES 
APPLICABLE  TO  THE  COMMIS- 
SIONER OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA AND  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  COUNCIL 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  today 
introduced  a  bill  which  would  allow  the 
Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  the  members  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Council  to  take  an  active  part  in 
political  activity  and  campaigns.  The 
Hatch  Act.  of  course,  generally  prohibits 
an  individual  employed  by  the  Federal 
Government  from  taking  an  active  part 
in  political  management  or  in  political 
campaipns.  The  act.  however,  expressly 
exempted  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  from  this  pro- 
hibition. It  is  appropriate  that  the  free- 
dom to  take  part  in  political  activities 
which  was  accorded  to  the  former  Com- 
missioners should  be  shared  by  their 
successors. 

The  heads  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
government  should  take  an  active  part  in 
the  political  life  of  their  community.  The 
legislation  I  am  introducing  would  give 
them  this  opportunity.  The  assistant  to 
the  Commissioner  is  not  covered  by  any 
proposal,  and  he  would  continue  to  be 
subject  to  the  Hatch  Act.  The  assistant 
to  the  Commissioner  Is  not  a  successor 
to  the  powers  of  the  former  Board  of 
Commissioners,  who  were  exempted  from 
the  Hatch  Act.  Moreover,  his  function  is 
not  that  of  a  political  leader  of  the  com- 
munity; rather  he  is  a  manager  charged 
with  carrying  out  the  policy  directives  of 
the  Commissioner  and  the  Council.  It  Is 
thus  appropriate  that  he  be  barred  from 
partisan  political  activities. 

This  is  not  a  partisan  proposal.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  among  the  pres- 
ent nine  members  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Council,  at  least  two  Democrats 
and  two  Republicans  have  been  active  in 
party  affairs.  Thus,  this  is  not  a  measure 
designed  to  help  any  particular  political 
party  or  individual.  Rather,  it  will  bene- 
fit the  entire  community  by  allowing  the 
heads  of  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment to  assume  their  rightful  role  as 
active  and  representative  political 
leaders.  

The  ACTTNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  <S.  3078)  to  amend  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  to  make  the  exemp- 
tion from  the  prohibition  against  par- 
ticipation in  political  activities  appli- 
cable to  the  Commissioner  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  the  members  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Council,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Bible  (by  request)  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  OlQce  and  Civil 
Service. 


PENALTIES  FOR  CERTAIN  ACTS  OF 
VIOLENCE  OR  INTIMIDATION— 
AMENDMENTS 

amendments    NOS.    S91    AND    S92 

Mr.  COOPER  submitted  two  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  (No.  554)  proposed  by  Mr. 
DiRKSEN  to  the  bUl  (H.R.  2516)  to  pre- 
scribe  penalties  for  certain  acts  of  vio- 
lence or  intimidation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 

(See  reference  to  the  above  amend- 
ments when  submitted  by  Mr.  Cooper. 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 

AMENDMENTS   NOS.   5»3   AND   894 

Mr.  MILLER  submitted  two  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  (No.  554)  proposed  by  Mr. 
DiRKSEN  to  House  bill  2516,  supra,  which 
were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and 
to  be  printed. 

(See  reference  to  the  above  amend- 
ments when  submitted  by  Mr.  Miller. 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.)  

HEARINGS  ON  MASS 
TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  armoimce  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  of  the  Senate  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Senator  Willums  of 
New  Jersey,  will  begin  hearings  on 
March  26  on  the  effect  of  railway  merg- 
ers on  mass  transportation.  The  hear- 
ings, expected  to  last  3  days,  will  be 
held  in  room  5302,  New  Senate  Office 
Building,  and  will  commence  at  10  ajn. 
each  day. 

Persons  wishing  to  testify  on  this  sub- 
ject should  contact  Miss  Doris  I.  Thomas, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee, room  5226,  New  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, telephone  225-6348. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  news 
release  that  was  Issued  by  the  office  of 
Senator  Williams  of  New  Jersey  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  t>elng  no  objection,  the  news 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
_  Record,  as  follows: 

Washinoton,  February  26. — The  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
will  conduct  hearings  into  the  effect  of  rail- 
road mergers  on  commuter  service. 

Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams.  Jr.  (D-NJ) 
who  announced  the  hearings,  said  Senator 
John  Sparkman,  chairman  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  has  agreed  to  set 
aside  three  days  In  late  March  for  the  hear- 
ings. Senator  WUUams  will  conduct  the 
hearings.  He  is  author  of  the  existing  Fed- 
eral Mass  Transportation  Program. 

Invited  to  testify  at  the  hearings  will  be 
railroad  executives,  representatives  of  munic- 
ipal aud  regional  transit  agencies,  federal 
officials,  members  of  Congress,  state  trans- 
portation officials  and  representatives  of  the 
riding  public. 

The  witnesses  wUl  not  be  asked  to  address 
themselves  to  any  specific  legislation  pres- 
ently before  the  committee.  They  will  be 
asked  to  give  their  views  on  how  the  pres- 
ent rash  of  railroad  mergers  will  affect  com- 
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muter  service,  together  with  any  recom- 
mendaUona  they  may  have  for  legislative 
or  administrative  action  designed  to  improve 
the  service. 

Specific  questions  on  which  the  subcom- 
mittee will  seek  testimony  are: 

(1)  Win  the  Increased  economic  strength 
of  the  newly  merged  railroads  lead  to  Im- 
proved commuter  service? 

(2)  Will  the  absorption  of  the  weaker 
railroad  systems  into  larger  systems  enable 
commuter  services  to  be  put  on  a  financially 
sound  basis. 

(3)  If  not,  what  forms  of  cooperation  be- 
tween private  enterprise  and  government  are 
necessary  to  maintain  good  commuter  serv- 
ice? 

(4)  Observations  or  suggestions  concern- 
ing the  existing  Federal  Mass  Transporta- 
tion program. 

In  announcing  the  hearings  today.  Sena- 
tor Williams  said:  "An  Increasing  number  of 
mergers  Is  creating  transportation  giants  and 
giving  new  economic  strength  to  once  ailing 
railroads.  In  my  view,  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  has  acted  wisely  in  ap- 
proving these  mergers.  A  strong  and  finan- 
cially sound  railway  network  Is  still  a  vital 
part  of  our  transportation  system. 

"There  Is  one  aspect  of  these  mergers  that 
Is  of  particular  interest  to  the  Subcommit- 
tee: the  Impact  they  will  have  on  weak,  near 
bankrupt  commuter  lines. 

"One  of  the  new  economic  giants,  the  Penn 
Central  Transportation  System,  will  take  over 
the  New  York.  New  Haven  and  Hartford.  The 
Norfolk  &  Western,  which  seeks  merger  with 
the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  is  under  court  order 
to  absorb  the  Erie  Lackawanna,  the  Boston 
and  Maine  and  the  Delaware  and  Hudson. 

"The  railroads,  the  so-called  'weak  sisters 
of  the  East',  are  In  serious  economic  condi- 
tion. The  New  Haven,  for  Instance.  Is  In 
bankruptcy  and  the  Erie  Lackawanna  de- 
pends for  Its  existence  on  subsidies  from  the 
State  of  New  Jersey. 

"But  one  fact  Is  paramount:  these  com- 
muter services  are  vlUl  to  those  citizens  who 
depend  on  them.  25,000  New  Jerseyans  a 
day  travel  on  the  Erie  Lackawanna  alone;  the 
New  York  Central  and  the  New  Haven  moves 
thousands  dally  to  and  from  New  York. 

"The  question  of  the  Impact  of  these 
mergers  on  the  commuter  has  not  been  dis- 
cussed or  even  raised.  And  there  are  big 
questions  Involved. 

"Will  a  portion  of  the  savings  resulting 
from  these  mergers  be  used  for  the  benefit  of 
good  commuter  service? 

"Will  a  change  in  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Program  or  other  federal,  state  or 
local  assistance  programs  be  required? 

"Is  some  new  form  of  federal  cooperation 
with  the  railroad  Industry  Indicated? 

"Will  these  mergers  slow  or,  perhaps,  even 
reverse,  the  trend  of  railroads  to  cut  passen- 
ger service? 

"These  hearings  also  will  provide  a  forum 
lor  the  voice  of  the  commuter.  And  it's  Im- 
portant that  the  commuter's  voice  be  heard 
before  It  Is  drowned  out  by  the  rumble  of 
freight  cars." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  cer- 
tainly appreciate  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee  making  this  announce- 
ment and  giving  all  the  details  of  how 
people  can  reach  Miss  Thomas.  We  are 
always  willing  to  give  everybody  who 
wants  to  be  heard  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard. 

This  program  is  working  and  will  work 
and  we  want  to  continue  It. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

I  wish  to  remind  the  Senate — I  am 
sure  it  needs  only  a  reminder — that  the 


distinguished  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
was  the  initiator  of  mass  transit  legis- 
lation in  the  Senate.  I  remember  that 
he  introduced  a  bill.  It  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. We  were  having  hearings  on  hous- 
ing when  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
asked  me  if  he  might  include  the  urban 
transit  bill.  I  demurred  at  first,  because 
I  said  it  was  not  connected  with  hous- 
ing; but  he  convinced  me  that  it  was  a 
very  vital  part  of  maintaining  the  down- 
town areas  in  our  cities  throughout  the 
land. 

We  had  those  hearings,  and  we  put 
it  through  as  a  part  of  the  housing  bill 
on  the  Senate  floor,  on  a  trial  basis,  un- 
til we  could  see  how  it  has  worked  out. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  probably 
knows  more  about  the  problem  than  any 
other  Member  of  Congress,  and  when 
he  says  that  it  has  been  successful,  I  am 
sure  he  knows  what  he  is  talking  about. 
I  am  very  glad  to  follow  his  lead  in  the 
matter  of  mass  transit,  particularly  ur- 
ban transit.  We  have  not  gone  into  in- 
terurban  or  transcontinental  transit,  but 
only  mass  transit  as  it  pertains  to  the 
urban  areas. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  hope 
the  Senator's  words  were  taken  down. 
I  caimot  express  to  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee  how  grateful  I  am  for  his 
statements.  I  am  grateful,  indeed.  I  hope 
his  words  were  taken  down.  I  will  re- 
member them  forever. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey. 


THE  "FAT"  DOCTORS 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  some  days 
ago  the  Senate  Antitrust  and  Monopoly 
Subcommittee  concluded  its  hearings  on 
the  "fat"  doctors — or  obesity  specialists. 
Because  of  the  magnitude  of  the  facts 
revealed,  I  reserved  the  right  to  file  con- 
clusions after  I  had  read  the  record. 

These  conclusions  were  filed  today,  and 
I  would  like  to  share  them  with  my 
colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  based  on  these  hearings 
and  three  other  sets  the  past  4  years,  I 
see  a  compelling  necessity  for  enactment 
of  S.  260,  the  Medical  Restraint  of  Trade 
Act.  By  prohibiting  doctors  generally 
from  selling  what  they  prescribe,  in  my 
opinion,  this  bill  would  protect  patients 
from  doctors  whose  medical  judgment 
becomes  confused  with  economic  goals. 
It  also  would  protect  independent  com- 
petitors. 

Doctor-merchants  are  in  the  minority 
of  the  profession.  However,  their  num- 
ber is  sufficient  to  cause  deep  concern — 
especially  when  evidence  is  before  us  of 
the  physical  harm  and  apparent  deaths 
they  have  caused. 

May  I  appeal  to  my  colleagues  to  study 
my  conclusions  and  then  join  with  me  in 
enacting  corrective  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  remarks  be  printed  in  full 
at  this  point  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks    op    Senator   Philip    A.    Hart   at 
Closing  of  Diet  Pill  Hearings 

Death,  dressed  In  statistics,  has  no  face. 

But  this  committee  has  listened  sadly  to  a 


recital  of  at  least  35  deaths  suspected  to  be 
caused  by  diet  pills  which  had  more  than 
faces.  They  had  names,  personalities  and 
families. 

A  nurse  and  mother  died  suddenly  In  the 
night  m  Illinois — a  25-year  old  girl  died  sud- 
denly In  Texas — a  20-year  old  in  Iowa. 

You  don't  have  to  be  a  parent  or  spouse 
to  know  the  suffering.  Each  of  us  has  the 
potential  to  put  ourselves  in  the  place  of 
those  families. 

Any  of  the  deaths — most  in  youth  or  mid- 
dle age — would  have  been  tragic.  But  these 
were  worse.  Apparently,  they  were  needless. 

For  these  families  we  can  do  nothing.  Con- 
dolences don't  wipe  out  heartache. 

But  we  can  vow  not  to  sit  quietly  any 
longer — long  enough  for  more  needless  losses. 
Tills  subcommittee  in  1964  began  the  in- 
vestigation of  doctor-merchants  because  of 
the  anticompetitive  practices  alleged.  As  we 
have  gone  along,  human  drama  has  seeped 
through  the  economics.  First,  it  was  llnancial 
harm  to  independent  competitors  resulting 
in  loss  of  employees'  jobs.  Then  it  was  bank- 
ruptcy. 

Slowly,  we  became  aware  that  doctor-mer- 
chants may  be  endangering  the  health  of 
their  patients  in  the  search  for  fatter  annual 
incomes.  But.  this  was  supposition — based  on 
statistics.  There  were  not  death  certificates 
offered  for  the  record. 

At  this  set  of  hearings  the  death  certifi- 
cates— in  full  and  grim  detail — were  entered 
into  the  record.  In  just  two  states — Oregon 
and  Illinois — 20  persons  apparently  lo.st  their 
lives  when  they  sought  only  to  lose  pounds. 
Most  of  these  deaths  occurred  in  the  past 
four  years. 

Other  suspected  deaths  make  the  total  36 
now.  State  medical  officers  and  others  still  are 
reporting  more. 

Medical  opinion  Is  that  it  is  almost  Im- 
possible to  prove  the  cause  in  these  cases 
because  of  chemical  changes  death  brings. 
But,  competent  pathologists  have  assured  us 
that  It  is  their  considered  opinion  diet  pills 
can  be  blamed. 

Also,  we  have  heard  detailed  case  histories 
of  other  patients  who  got  to  non-obesity  doc- 
tors In  time  to  avoid  death — or  for  correction 
of  medical  conditions — caused  by  the  pills. 
Some  of  these  were  pilots — grounded  because 
of  adverse  side-effects. 

How  many  Americans  make  up  the  total  of 
the  diet  pill  victims  we  will  never  know.  Nor 
will  we  know  if  a  doctor-merchant  killed — 
or  made  ill — any  patient  by  overprescrlblng 
for  other  ailments. 

But,  you  do  not  need  a  degree  In  peychology 
to  understand  the  great  temptation  to  write 
an  extra  prescription — or  six — per  patient 
when  this  will  add  thousands  of  dollars  to  the 
doctor's  annual  Income.  The  hearing  record 
over  the  past  fotir  years  contains  cases  where 
doctors  did  succumb  to  that  temptation. 

And  the  record  of  these  hearings  Is  replete 
with  examples  of  questionable  medical  atten- 
tion to  patients — of  doctors  handing  out 
dangerous  combinations  of  pills  with  no 
physical  examination — of  doctors  who  never 
see  the  patients  who  stop  by  to  pick  up  re- 
supplies  of  pills. 

The  Drug  Abuse  Control  Bureau  reports 
that  of  28  obesity  doctors  inspected  In  the 
Kansas  City  region.  26  were  breaking  the  law 
covering  handling  of  dangerous  drugs.  These 
25  represent  20  percent  of  the  123  doctors 
known  to  specialize  In  obesity  In  the  region. 
It  seems  we  have  dallied  long  enough  with 
the  question — doctor-merchants:  good  or 
bad? 

Until  1955  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion had  no  problem  with  their  reply.  It  was 
"bad."  They  had  an  ethical  rule  cautioning 
doctors  to  limit  professional  Income  to  fees 
and  to  avoid  selling  products.  But.  the  rule 
has  been  modified.  And.  frankly,  following 
almost  four  years  of  T^ork  In  this  area,  I  don't 
believe  It  makes  much  difference  what  the 
professional  ethic  Is.  For  It  Is  apparently  un- 
enforceable. 
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Doctors  who  value  the  dollar  mo«t  highly — 
and  these  are  the  minority  of  the  profeealon — 
would  rather  give  up  membership  In  pro- 
fessional groups  and  even  lose  hospital  privi- 
leges than  give  up  lucrative  merchandising. 
If  the  professional  groups  can't  do  the  Job, 
what  of  the  states — through  licensing 
boards^  As  I  said,  the  subcommittee  began 
uncovering  these  questionable  practices  four 
years  ago  Diet  pill  deaths  have  been  suspect- 
ed for  over  20  years 

To  this  day.  I  have  not  learned  of  one  doc- 
tor whose  license  has  been  revoked  or  who 
has  been  censured  because  of  these  practices. 
It  seems  a  little  late  In  the  game  to  suggest 
we  can  wait  the  several  years  necessary  for 
all  60  states  to  Investigate  each  dispensing 
doctor  and  decide  If  he  Is  helping  or  hurting 
the  patients. 

What  then  can  the  Pood  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration do  under  present  law?  Frankly.  I'm 
convinced  they  could  do  a  lot  more  than  they 
have  been. 

The  FDA  Commissioner,  Dr.  James  L  Ood- 
dartl.  told  the  subcommittee  the  agency  med- 
ical adviser  had  been  recommending  for  some 
23  years  that  one  of  the  oomblnatlon  drugs — 
Thyroid  and  digitalis — used  by  obesity  doc- 
tors be  taken  of  the  market  because  it  was 
so  dangeroiia.' 

The  first  seizures  of  thU  plU  came  In  Jan- 
uary, a  few  days  before  this  subcommittee 
opened  lu  hearings.  Dr.  Ooddard  said  agency 
lawyers  thought  the  dlfflculty  of  the  burden 
of  proof  made  earlier  suits  inadvisable. 

Dlfflculty  of  a  case — especially  when  peo- 
ple are  dying — seems  a  poor  excuse  for  not 
trying  it.  And  Dr.  Goddartl  was  kind  enough 
to  agree. 

However.  It  Is  my  opinion  that  PDA  has 
had  the  authority— under  the  New  Drug  \p- 
pUcatlons  section  of  the  law — to  rid  the  mar- 
ket of  these  drugs  or  to  forbid  labeling  them 
for  weight  control,  for  years.  If  that  is  wrong, 
then  FDA  should  have  asked  Congress  for 
new  law 

But  no  law  would  prevent  a  doctor  from 
dispensing  any  drug  for  a  patient — whether 
recommended  for  that  usage  or  not  Nor 
would  It  b«  advisable  for  government  to  get 
into  the  practice  of  medicine 

Yet.  I  am  convinced  that  as  long  as  a  doc- 
tor can  make  •100.000  to  $300,000  yearly  sell- 
ing pills,  patient  Interest  isn't  always  going 
to  be  the  first  consideration.  Certainly  It 
basnt  been  with  some  of  the  diet  doctors. 
Legislation  seems  the  only  answer. 

Pending  before  the  subcommlttM  U  8. 
260 — the  Medical  Restraint  of  Trade  Act — 
which  would  prohibit  a  doctor  from  selling 
anything  he  prescribes.  The  bill  has  been 
troublesome  In  the  drafting  because  conald- 
eratlon  has  been  given  to  doctors  who  are 
dispensing  to  aid  patients  financially  or  to 
offer  convenience 

But  In  the  age  of  welfare  and  medical  In- 
surance It  would  seem  doctors  are  treating 
fewer  Indigent  patients.  Also,  with  70  per- 
cent of  our  population  already  living  in 
urban  areas  It  would  seem  that  generally 
pharmacies  are  equally  or  more  convenient 
than  an  individual  doctor's  office. 

In  1962.  malformed  babies  born  In  Europe 
alerted  us  to  update  our  own  drug  laws. 

In  1967.  Just  one  day  of  testimony  before 
this  subcommittee  of  the  deaths  caused  by 
Inaccurate  medical  laboratory  work  led  to 
almost  Immediate  enactment  of  corrective 
legislation. 

Sxxrely  In  1968.  reports  of  deaths  from  diet 
pills  should  move  us  to  act  again. 

I.  for  one.  don't  ever  again  want  to  be  con- 
fronted with  a  death  certificate  bearing  the 
statement:  "Apparent  cause  of  death — diet 
pills." 

HELICOPTER   AMBULANCES 


Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  everyone 
shudders  at  the  soaring  auto  fatality  rate 
In  the  United  States. 


We  have  tried  to  tackle  the  problem  by 
building  better  roads,  offering  driver  edu- 
cation and  putting  seatbelts,  headrests 
and  other  safety  devices  In  our  cars. 

This  is  well  and  good,  but  we  are  still 
going  to  have  accidents.  But  accidents 
do  not  have  to  be  fatalities. 

Many  victims  who  die  enroute  to  a 
hospital  30  miles  away  would  have  a 
better  chance  to  live  if  they  could  receive 
hospital  treatment  shortly  after  the  acci- 
dent. 

And  they  could,  if  the  ambulance  was 
a  helicopter. 

Superior  Ambulance  Service  of  Wyan- 
dotte. Mich.,  is  presently  providing  hell- 
copter  ambulance  service  for  two  Mich- 
igan coimties — and  University  of  Mich- 
igan physicians  report  that  the  quick 
transportation  can  make  a  difference. 

In  the  interest  of  public  safety,  I 
should  like  to  bring  this  new  service,  as 
described  in  a  Bell  Helicopter  news  re- 
lease, to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  release 
be  printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

HCLiCOFTCB     AMBVLANCCS 

The  first  private  helicopter  ambulance 
service  In  the  United  States — only  a  few 
weeks  old — already  has  dramatically  proved 
Its  life-saving  capabilities. 

The  helicopter,  a  Bell  47J  Ranger,  Is  owned 
by  Superior  Ambulance  Service  of  Wyan- 
dotte, Mich.,  a  Detroit  suburb.  Superior  has 
a  large  fleet  of  surface  ambulances  which 
operate  from  11  different  locations  in  Wayne 
and  Washtenaw  Counties. 

On  Dec.  6.  a  demonstration  flight  from 
Garden  City.  Mich.,  to  the  University  of 
Michigan  Medical  Center  clearly  showed  the 
time-saving  advantage  of  the  helicopter  over 
ground  transportation.  Since  the  University 
Center  Is  a  referral  hospital.  It  receives  many 
difficult  cases  from  other  institutions. 

University  officials  and  the  Highway  Safety 
Institute  are  particularly  Interested  In  how 
the  helicopter  service  would  work  out  as  part 
of  their  study  for  Improving  paUent  care 
from  the  moment  a  person  Is  Injured  until 
be  Is  In  the  hands  of  a  doctor. 

A  mock  patient  was  used  In  the  demonstra- 
tion, but  since  then  the  Superior  patients 
have  been  for  real. 

First  mission  of  the  helicopter  ambulance 
Involved  the  transfer  of  a  critically  burned 
paUent  from  Wayne  County  General  Hospital 
In  Detroit  to  the  U-M  Bum  Center. 

Superior  President  Walt  Gutowskl  antici- 
pated that  most  trips  would  be  20  to  25  mUes. 
but   planned   to  offer   the  service  within   a  ■ 
100-mlle  radius  of  Ann  Arbor. 

However,  on  Jan.  11.  another  emergency 
sent  the  Bell  helicopter  some  200  miles  away 
to  Dayton.  Ohio.  The  night  flight  involved 
transportation  of  a  brain  tumor  patient.  The 
Superior  ambulance  landed  on  the  rooftop 
heliport  of  an  Industrial  building  In  Dayton 
after  a  non-stop  fUght  from  Detroit.  The 
helicopter,  running  Into  strong  headwinds 
on  the  return  flight,  made  a  refueling  stop 
but  still  delivered  the  patient  to  Ann  Arbor 
In  little  more  than  three  hours. 

"The  doctor  told  me  the  patient  could  not 
have  survived  a  move  of  this  distance  If  It 
had  not  been  for  the  helicopter."  Gutowskl 
said.  "In  addition  to  the  smooth  trip,  we 
saved  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half  over 
surface  transportation." 

The  U-M  Medical  Center  presently  has  a 
70-foot  bare  ground  landing  pad,  but  this 
will  be  black-topped,  lighted  and  fenced  by 
spring. 

Five  other  hospitals  In  the  area  are  pre- 
paring helicopter  landing  ar«M.  Included  are 


Mt.  Carmel  in  Detroit.  Bayer  in  TpsUantl. 
Seaway  In  Trenton.  Garden  City  Osteopathic 
and  Wyandotte  General. 

Superior  officials  have  contacted  additional 
hospitals  within  100  miles  of  Ann  Arbor,  ex- 
plaining their  service  and  offering  help  in 
arranging  for  heliports.  Several  of  these  have 
landing  pads  under  consideration,  Gutowskl 
said. 

The  company  purchased  the  Bell  47J  last 
June,  then  spent  several  months  laying  the 
groundwork  for  Its  addition  to  the  ambu- 
lance fleet.  The  helicopter,  normally  a  four- 
seater, has  pilot  In  front  and  three  seats 
across  the  back  of  the  cabin.  It  cruises  at 
about  90  miles  per  hour.  The  helicopter  was 
equipped  for  night  flying  and  two-way  air- 
craft and  ambulance  radios  were  Installed. 
It  also  was  equipped  with  spteclal  doors 
that  permitted  Installation  of  a  Pemo-Wash- 
Ington  dual  litter  In  place  of  the  fold-up 
back  seats. 

As  a  standby  helicopter,  Sufierlor  has  a 
Bell  47J-2A,  owned  by  Hl-Llft  Helicopters 
and  outfitted  In  the  same  fashion.  Barney 
Stutesman,  operator  of  Hl-Llft,  and  well- 
known  for  his  traffic  patrols  over  the  Detroit 
area.  Is  one  of  four  pilots  on  call  by  Su- 
perior. Stutesman  has  logged  more  than 
8.000  hours  of  helicopter  flying  time. 

Maintenance  of  both  helicopters  Is  per- 
formed by  Hl-Llft 

Also  on  call  Is  Attendant  James  Boucher, 
a  former  Navy  chief  hospital  corpsman 
trained  in  helicopter  rescue.  The  helicopter 
can  accommodate  two  Utter  patients  In  ad- 
dition to  the  pilot  and  attendant  or  doctor. 
University  of  Michigan  physicians,  after 
studying  the  effectiveness  of  helicopters  for 
transport  of  wounded  In  military  combat 
zones,  concluded  that  civilian  accident  vic- 
tims would  benefit  greatly  from  similar 
prompt  handling,  especially  In  cases  of  ex- 
tensive bums,  head  Injuries  and  spinal  In- 
juries. 

The  heUcopter  has  great  potential  for 
rescue-ambulance  service  In  dtles  by  per- 
mitting vertical  access  to  an  Injured  person 
when  highways  are  clogged — possibly  by  the 
very  accident  that  caused  the  Injury.  It  also 
Is  valuable  In  rural  areas  where  roads  may  be 
non-existent  or  blocked  by  snow  or  mud. 

Dr.  Roger  B.  Nelson,  senior  associate  direc- 
tor at  the  U-U  Center,  said  that  while  It 
might  be  hard  to  define  the  number  of  Uvea 
that  might  be  saved  by  cutting  a  few  minutes 
off  the  transportation,  a  half  hour  would 
make  a  lot  of  difference. 

Dr.  Charles  F.  Frey,  assistant  professor  of 
oral  surgery  at  the  University  and  one  of  the 
leaders  In  the  study  of  helicopter  ambulance 
service  said.  "Most  of  our  traffic  deaths  occur 
In  rural  areas  where  there  are  Inadequate 
hospitals."  He  believes  that  In  the  long  run 
It  would  be  beet  to  transport  emergency  cases 
directly  to  the  Center. 

One  large  utility  company  with  many  em- 
ployes on  Jobs  In  remote  areas  already  has 
called  on  Superior  to  demonstrate  Its  hell- 
copter  ambulance  techniques.  Inquiries  have 
been  received  from  Industrial,  medical  and 
safety  groups.  Gutowskl  said. 

Cost  of  the  heUcopter  service  la  WO  plus 
$1.50  per  mile,  exceptlonaUy  reasonable  In 
Ught  of  equipment  and  personnel  requlre- 
menU.  For  Its  "land  ambulances."  Superior 
charges  $35  plus  $1  p«r  mUe. 
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NUCLEAR  POWER  FOR  SMALL  ELEC- 
TRIC SYSTEMS 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  on  Febru- 
ary 27  of  this  year.  Charles  R.  Ross,  Com- 
missioner of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion, addressed  the  National  Rural 
Electric  Cooperative  Association  annual 
meeting  at  Dallas,  Tex.  The  address  re- 
lates to  a  bill  I  introduced  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  several  other  Senators  re- 


lating  to   the  development   of   nuclear 
power. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Access  to  Nuclear  Power  for  Small  Elec- 
tric Systems  :  The  Aiken-Kennedt  Bn,L 
(An  address  by  Charles  R.  Ross,  Conunls- 
sloner.  Federal  Power  Conunlsslon,  at  the 
National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation annual  meeting,  Dallas,  Tex., 
February  27,  1968) 

The  Alken-Kennedy  Bill,  upon  which  I 
have  been  asked  to  comment,  represents  a 
thoughtful  approach  to  provide  for  the  most 
economical  development  of  nuclear  power. 
It  was  inevitable  that  scientists  would  even- 
tually unlock  the  secrets  of  the  atom.  It  Is 
not  Inevitable  that  civilization  will  proflt.  It 
Is  up  to  us  to  see  to  it  that  the  dreams  for 
the  peaceful  use  of  the  atom  come  true.  If 
we  do  not  destroy  ourselves  in  the  meantime, 
atomic  power  may,  if  properly  controlled 
and  developed,  dwarf  the  visions  of  the  con- 
servationists like  Theodore  Roosevelt,  who 
recognized  the  tremendous  potential  of  our 
streams — an  Inexhaustible  but  limited  source 
of  energy.  As  the  Federal  Power  Conmils- 
slon  under  Chairman  Kuykendall  pointed 
out  In  the  summer  of  1953  during  the  hear- 
ings on  the  amendments  to  the  present 
Atomic  Energy  Act; 

•  It  becomes  pertinent  to  test  any  legisla- 
tive proposals  with  respect  to  non-federal 
development  of  atomic  energy  to  see  whether 
the  public  Interest  in  atomic  energy  Is  pro- 
tected .ind  benefited  as  adequately  ;.s  the 
Congress  of  an  earlier  generation  sought  to 
do  for  the  Nation's  Interest  In  water  power 
ip.  11281. •• 

In  my  opinion  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  as 
amended  has  failed  miserably  In  this  respect 
during  the  last  fourteen  years  of  trial. 

Before  I  discuss  in  detail  some  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Alken-Kennedy  Bill  and  why 
NRECA  should  support  it,  let  me  discuss  for 
a  moment  why  this  blU  Is  needed  by  the 
consumers  of  electric  systems  throughout 
the  nation,  whether  pubUc,  private,  coop  or 
federal.  This  is  not  a  public  versus  private 
power  fight.  It  is  an  attempt  to  take  a  pub- 
Uc resource,  in  this  case  the  "know-how" 
which  was  developed  at  a  tremendous  ex- 
pense to  the  public  at  large,  and  turn  it  Into 
the  most  efficient  source  of  low-cost  power. 
It  Is  up  to  the  public's  representatives, 
whether  in  Congress  or  in  the  Admlntetra- 
live  agencies,  to  settle  for  nothing  less.  We 
must  not  hesitate  to  vigorously  ptish  for  Its 
adoption  even  though  the  opponents  will 
seek  to  brand  the  supporters  as  public  power 
advocates.  This  Is  not  a  new  role  for  me 
since  I  have  been  a  hero  and  a  traitor  at 
various  times  to  the  various  segments  of  the 
industry. 

By  defending  the  Alken-Kennedy  Bill, 
someone  Is  sure  to  accuse  me  of  sacrificing 
our  glorious  free  enterprise  systems,  and  of 
being  ready,  willing  and  eager  to  force  the 
lO.U.'s  to  capitulate  to  the  hungry,  grasp- 
ing public  power  advocates.  I  don't  think  so. 
I  believe  that  the  average  man  In  the  street 
who  Is  my  cUent,  the  one  I  represent  to  the 
beet  of  my  abUlty,  wants  large-scale  proj- 
ects: he  wants  low-cost  power.  He  doesn't 
want  to  generate  power  in  small  local  sta- 
tions which  clutter  up  his  landscape,  i>ol- 
lute  his  air  and  defile  his  lakes  and  streams. 
He  senses  that  there  are  only  so  many  sites 
for  these  large  stations.  Were  he  to  think 
funher  about  it.  he  probably  would  con- 
clude that  these  sites  should  be  preserved 
for  future  use  in  the  most  economical  fash- 
Ion.  He  Is  hopeful  that  his  Federal  Power 
Commission  will  set  some  guidelines  as  to 
the  location  of  these  sites  after  due  consid- 


eration to  the  many  factors  Involved  In 
selecting  such  sites.  He  knows  full  well  that 
a  site  suitable  for  atomic  generating  plants 
is  fully  as  unique  and  valuable  a  resource 
as  were  the  many  natural  water  power  sites 
which  are  reserved  under  the  law.  Of  course. 
If  a  study  were  to  be  made  as  to  feasibility 
of  various  sites,  he  probably  would  assume 
It  would  be  done  by  those  who  work  for  him 
and  are  paid  by  him.  Should  advisory  com- 
mittees be  used,  he  undoubtedly  would  ex- 
pect all  segments  to  be  fairly  represented 
on  It. 

The  average  man  In  the  street,  grown  ac- 
customed, though  reluctantly  so,  to  regional 
schools,  regional  transportation  systems,  and 
regional  governments,  would  naturally  as- 
sume that  the  same  rules  must  apply  gener- 
ally to  power  systems.  He  Just  might  even 
wonder  for  a  moment  why  electric  rates  keep 
coming  down  Instead  of  going  up  like  every- 
thing else.  If  he  had  a  child  in  the  Mont- 
gomery County  schools  in  Maryland,  the 
child  might  even  explain  to  him  something 
called  economies  of  scale. 

Because  the  average  man  in  the  street  is 
gregarious  and  has  a  tendency  to  join  every 
possible  organization,  he  wants  to  get  in.  Of 
course,  he  says  to  himself,  if  they  don't  want 
me,  I'll  form  my  own  club;  I  don't  have  to 
accept  crumbs  from  them  Just  because  they 
say  so.  He  Is  reluctant  in  this  case  to  do  so, 
however,  because  It  will  mean  using  some  of 
his  own  valuable  land  and  in  order  to  gain 
economies  of  scale,  he  may  have  to  build 
duplicate  transmission  systems  which  again 
would  incur  the  wrath  of  those  other  citizens 
who  arc  getting  fed  up  with  all  the  utlUty 
leaders  who  throw  their  weight  around  when 
selecting  rights  of  way. 

This  unknown  but  real  life  citizen  wants  to 
do  right;  he  wants  his  leaders  to  do  right. 
He  knows  he  has  invested  a  lot  of  dough 
in  solving  the  mystery  of  the  atom  and  he 
wants  a  return,  not  only  on  what  has  already 
been  Invested  but  what  has  to  be  Invested 
In  the  future  to  develop  the  breeder  reactor, 
without  which  all  these  glorious  hopes  may 
become  a  figment  of  our  imagination. 

Above  everything  else,  this  citizen.  In  my 
opinion.  Is  going  to  insist  that  some  govern- 
ment agency  take  charge  and  provide  a  ra- 
tional and  orderly  means  for  the  develop- 
ment of  atomic  power.  The  Alken-Kennedy 
bill  seeks  to  do  this.  For  the  first  time  In  his- 
tory, a  nuclear  generating  proposal  would 
be  analyzed  to  determine  whether  this  par- 
ticular plant  was  best  adapted  to  provide  the 
most  economical  source  of  power.  Govern- 
ment would  not  be  able  to  order  construction 
of  any  particular  size  plant  but  It  could  sure 
say  "no"  if  the  cost  to  man's  environment 
had  not  been  adequately  recognized  or  if 
there  were  a  better  alternative,  such  as  the 
development  of  a  feasible  hydro-electric 
project.  It  might  be  quite  Interesting  to  de- 
termine whether  a  project  were  being  built 
In  a  certain  company's  area  to  satisfy  some 
local  or  state  government  official,  whether 
the  site  selected  was  chosen  because  it 
would  be  the  least  resisted,  whether  compet- 
itive bids  were  sought  and  competitive  fuels 
costed.  whether  the  size  of  the  plant  was  dic- 
tated by  the  size  of  the  market  or  by  politics, 
whether  a  plant  was  being  built  by  a  particu- 
lar company  in  order  to  avoid  a  declining 
rate  base,  or  whether  the  plant  was  the  re- 
sult of  some  promoter's  or  financier's  dream. 
These  are  interesting  questions  for  both 
public  and  private  applications.  They  will  be 
answered  If  the  Alken-Kennedy  bill  Is 
passed.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  I  don't  expect 
to  be  around  to  see  such  a  blU  administered 
even  if  It  were  to  pass  this  year,  and  thus 
cannot  be  charged  with  seeking  to  become 
more  power-oriented  than  I  already  am,  I 
must  confess  that  I  beUeve  that  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  is  the  logical  government 
agency  to  administer  such  a  bill  and  I  doubt 
that  the  sponsors  would  quarrel  too  much 
about  It. 


As  the  bill  now  stands.  It  provides  that  the 
A.E.C.  shall  administer  It. 

It  would  do  essentially  four  things  for 
small  systems.  It  would 

( 1 )  Give  them  a  chance  to  own  a  fair  and 
reasonable  portion  of  a  proposed  nuclear 
plant 

(2)  Make  output  from  nuclear  plant  avail- 
able for  sale  on  fair  and  nondiscriminatory 
terms 

(3)  Require  transmission  from  the  nuclear 
plant  to  provide  reasonable  service  to  Its  own- 
ers and  purchasers 

(4)  Coordinate  the  size  and  operation  of 
the  plant  with  the  best  development  of  the 
region's  natural  resources  and  power  needs 
and  consistent  with  the  antitrust  laws. 

Much  of  what  has  been  presented  by  Sena- 
tors Aiken  and  Kennedy  in  this  bill  Is  not 
new.  At  the  time  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
was  amended  in  1964.  Representatives  Holl- 
fleld  and  Price  presented  their  separate  views 
in  a  Minority  Report  regarding  the  deficien- 
cies of  the  legislation. 

Had  Congress  passed  legislation  along  the 
lines  recommended  by  the  minority  report, 
it  is  quite  possible  that  much  of  the  aggra- 
vation that  has  accompanied  recent  hearings 
for  licenses  before  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission would  have  been  avoided. 

Nuclear  energy  would  not  be  a  source  of 
further  aggravation  between  public  and  pri- 
vate power.  Conceivably,  some  delays  could 
have  been  avoided  In  the  licensing  procedure 
as  well. 

In  order  to  correct  the  omission  of  Congress 
In  1954,  Senators  Aiken  and  Kennedy  have 
co-sponsored  a  bill  to  assure  that  the  mix  of 
large  and  email  p>ower  systems  will  both  share 
in  the  benefits  of  nuclear  energy  and  that 
such  energy  shall  be  used  to  the  greatest 
advantage.  Clearly,  the  bill  does  not  provide 
a  preference  for  any  segment  of  the  electric 
industry  nor  does  It  give  anybody  a  free  ride. 

In  my  opinion,  as  I  have  already  said,  the 
Alken-Kennedy  BUI  Is  a  timely  and  necessary 
piece  of  legislation.  It's  timely  because  the 
small  systems  must  participate  now  In  the 
development  of  nuclear  power  in  order  not 
to  faU  behind  in  what  will  probably  comprise 
50%  of  electrical  energy  by  the  year  2000, 
slightly  more  than  30  years  away.  It's  neces- 
sary becatise  the  small  systems  apparently 
have  not  yet  been  offered  a  share  in  the 
participation  of  nuclear  plants  nor  rates  re- 
flecting the  cost  of  power  from  such  plants. 
In  fact,  several  municipalities  so  attempting 
have  actually  been  turned  down  by  the  pri- 
vate utilities.  Whether  or  not  the  courts  wlU 
uphold  the  legality  of  the  actions  Is  still  an 
open  question. 

As  Individuals  responsible  for  managing 
systems,  you're  only  too  aware  that  time's 
a-wastlng.  Either  you  must  Install  your  own 
generation  or  power  contracts  must  be  ar- 
ranged that  will  provide  your  customers  with 
power  for  the  next  month,  the  next  year — 
and  for  the  next  20  years,  if  possible  in  some 
cases.  You  must  know  now  whether  you  are 
going  to  be  blackballed  from  the  pool*  that 
are  constructing  the  large  nuclear  and  fossU- 
fuel  plants  and  the  transmission  grids  which 
wUl  keep  down  future  energy  costs. 

I  think  entry  into  the  pools  by  the  smaller 
systems  vrtll  become  more  and  more  common 
but  I  am  worried  about  the  terms  that  will 
be  Imposed  on  the  smaller  systems  as  a  con- 
dition of  doing  business.  A  review  of  recent 
filings  as  the  Commission  indicates  that  very 
favorable  economic  terms  are  being  worked 
out  between  large  systems  in  a  manner  which 
essentially  seeks  to  enlarge  the  generation 
capacity  beyond  the  needs  of  any  one  com- 
pany by  selling  on  an  Incremental  basis.  For 
example,  I  have  seen  a  steady  progression 
during  the  last  two  years  towards  more  so- 
phisticated arrangements  for  firm  power. 
There  are  companies  now  that  state  In  their 
contracts  that  firm  power  shaU  be  blUed  at 
the  cost  of  the  lowest-cost  unit  after  all 
other  firm  commitments  have  been  met — and 
not  on  an  overall  system  basis.  Likewise, 
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tnergj  Is  often  billed  at  the  average  fuel  cost 
of  the  lateat  unit,  with  energy  taken  beyond 
the  capacity  of  the  unit  billed  at  incremental 
costs  plus  a  percentage.  Where  one  company 
returned  firm  energy  to  another  company 
during  Its  ofr-i>eak  season.  It  Informed  the 
PPC  staff  that  It  was  using  Incremental  costs 
as  a  basis,  costs  which  were  lower  than  Its 
average  coats  ( lowa-IlUnols ) .  Another  cate- 
gory that  Is  utilized  Is  "short  term  firm  pow- 
er" which  in  one  contract  runs  for  periods  of 
"not  less  than  seven  consecutive  days  nor 
more  than  twelve  consecutive  months"  with 
a  weekly  rate  plus  110'r<  of  the  supplier's 
energy  costs  In  one  contract,  allowances  were 
made  for  days  In  which  power  was  not  needed. 
(Union  Electric-Kansas  City  Power  Se  Light) 
In  addition,  there  are  firm  power  and  asso- 
ciated energy  terms  available  for  delaying 
Installation  of  a  new  generating  unit  or  to 
cover  a  lengthy  contingency. 

The  variety  of  terms  are  the  normal  out- 
come of  an  Industry  that  Is  becoming  inter- 
connected to  a  greater  degree — and  the  terms 
I've  noted  above  Indicate  that,  done  in  the 
spirit  of  comity,  there  are  real  economies  in 
Interconnection. 

Although  some  small  systems  and  public 
systems  have  been  able  to  benefit  from  the 
kind  of  teftffs  I've  described,  they  represent 
more  the  rtteptlons  than  the  rule.  You  are 
all  familiar  with  the  Buckeye  proposal  and 
perhap*  some  of  you  know  of  arrangements 
like  that  recently  taken  among  Minnesota 
Power  &  Light,  Otter  Tall  Power.  Northern 
States  Power  and  the  Cooperative  Power 
Association  to  build  an  Integrated  transmis- 
sion grid  that  would  provide  for  more  effi- 
cient utilization  of  each  party's  facilities 
and  eliminate  future  duplication.  But.  what 
is  critical  Is  whether  you,  as  individual  sys- 
tems, have  been  offered  such  terms  or  been 
able  to  receive  them  when  you  have  sought 
them  on  your  own  initiative.  It  does  make 
one  wonder  how  valid  Is  the  argument  that 
It  would  be  discriminatory  if  the  public 
power  systems  were  to  be  able  to  ptirchase 
power  incrementally  from  these  pools. 

Make  no  mistake,  I  am  not  saying  that  the 
terms  between  parties  of  different  sizes 
should  be  Identical.  Probably  the  small  sys- 
tem would  not  want  to  be  subject  to  some 
conditions  that  a  large  system  should  gladly 
undertake  or  vice-versa.  What  I  am  advo- 
cating, however.  Is  that  the  same  attitude 
about  bringing  about  the  lowest  costs  for 
both  the  sxippller  and  the  purchaser  should 
prevail,  regardless  of  the  size  of  each  party. 

The  Alken-Kennedy  bill  proposes  to  do 
Just  that — that  Is.  make  nuclear  {Xjwer  avail- 
able to  all  systems,  large  and  small— public 
and  private — on  fair  terms. 

In  addition,  the  bill  is  proposing  to  take 
the  fullest  advantage  of  the  economies  of 
size  available  in  nuclear  reactors  in  order  to 
obtain  the  maximiun  benefits.  It  simply 
doesn't  make  sense  to  allow  political  bound- 
aries to  cut  off  the  dollars  and  cents  that 
technology  would  otherwise  make  available. 
Por  example,  I  understand  that  legislation 
may  be  proposed  to  allow  the  Power  Au- 
thority of  New  York  permission  to  construct 
nuclear  plants.  Under  the  Alken-Kennedy  bill 
PASNY  would  be  required  to  satisfy  the  reg- 
ulattxy  authorities  that  the  size  of  the 
plant  was  not  determined  by  political 
geography.  For  example,  it  would  be  sense- 
less for  FASNY  to  build  a  500  megawatt  unit 
rather  than  a  1.000  megawatt  unit — despite 
the  availability  of  cooling  water  and  a  market 
for  the  additional  500  megawatts  In  systems 
adjoining  New  York  State.  The  savings  from 
the  additional  500  megawatts  thus  would  be 
Irrevocably  lost  for  the  consumers  of  not  only 
New  York  State  but  also  the  adjoining 
systems. 

One  Jiistlflable  criticism  of  the  bill  may  b« 
that  it  focuses  on  nuclear  power.  Why  not 
coal-fired  or  gas-flred  vinits,  too,  which  are 
also  bringing  down  the  price  of  energy  be- 
cause of  their  Increasing  size?  The  answer  is 
that  these  units  should  be  subject  to  the 


same  nondiscriminatory  terma  as  the  Alken- 
Kennedy  bill,  and  legislation  should  be  forth- 
coming unless  the  private  sector  that  owns 
the  bulk  of  these  facilities  recognizes  the 
problem  and  acta  on  it.  However,  because  nu- 
clear power  is  becoming  such  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  sources  of  electric  energy  and 
because  of  Its  attractive  economic  potential, 
it  Is  the  logical  starting  point  for  assuring 
the  smaller  systems  an  opportunity  to  share 
in  the  technology  of  the  industry. 

All  the  criticisms  of  thfe  Alken-Kennedy 
bill  are  not  Justified  however.  One  criticism 
by  an  I.O.U.  particularly  comes  to  mind,  in 
which  the  company  resurrected  all  the  old 
arguments  used  in  the  public-private  power 
controversy  .  .  .  only  updated  to  use  the 
word   "nuclear." 

While  I  am  tempted  to  answer  such  criti- 
cisms with  a  single  phrase — t'aln't  neces- 
sarily so! — I  win  forego  such  simple  answers 
before  this  knowledgeable  audience.  The 
facts  of  life  are  simply  this:  1)  public 
power— whether  federal,  state  or  municipal 
is  here  to  stay:  2)  the  development  of  pres- 
ent nuclear  technology  is  largely  the  result 
of  federal  expenditures:  3)  the  development 
of  future  nuclear  technologj-.  in  particular 
the  breeder  reactor,  depends  upon  federal 
expenditures;  4)  the  federal  government  is 
subsidizing  every  nuclear  plant  being  built 
today  through  its  Insurance  of  each  nuclear 
plant:  5i  private  development  alone  will  not 
assure  the  most  efficient  use  of  nuclear 
energy  for  electric  generation. 

Let  me  elaborate  Just  a  bit.  Public  power 
systems  have  played  a  unique  role  In  the 
development  of  power  In  this  country — 
they've  prodded,  competed  and  fought  with 
the  private  power  companies — and  yet  both 
have  managed  to  come  up  with  viable  sys- 
tems and  generally  speaking,  low-coet  power. 
Essential  to  the  health  of  the  public  sys- 
tems has  been  their  power  to  exercise  their 
option  of  self-generation  if  terms  weren't 
favorable  enough.  As  a  regulator,  I  must 
confess  that  the  value  of  this  option  at 
times  far  exceeds  what  any  law  or  regula- 
tory body  could  contribute  to  low-coat 
power.  But — the  times  are  changing — and 
I  don't  think  you  appreciate  a  proliferation 
of  small  steam  plants  across  thia  country 
any  more  than  I  do.  It's  an  inefficient  way 
of  doing  business  and  this  country  simply 
isn't  so  wealthy  that  it  can  afford  to  waste 
its  land,  water,  and  natural  resources  in  the 
inefficient  generation  of  electricity. 

Passage  of  the  Alken-Kennedy  bill  U  essen- 
tial and  the  small  systems  and  public  power 
must  be  willing  to  pave  the  way  for  It.  They 
must  be  willing  to  share  the  research  and 
development  expenses  Incurred  by  private 
industry  and  to  give  up  some  of  their  auton- 
omy in  order  to  participate  fully  in  pool 
operations.  On  their  own  part,  they  must 
review  their  charters  or  seek  empowering 
legislation  to  make  sure  that  they  can  par- 
ticipate in  out-of-state  facilities.  State  regu- 
lation of  rates  for  the  first  time  may  have  to 
be  considered  in  some  cases  as  well  as  ac- 
cepting the  concept  of  territorial  Integrity. 
The  latter  two  Items  in  particular  have  been 
points  of  aggravation  between  public  and 
private  power — and  public  power  can  do 
much  to  relieve  the  tension  in  theee  areas. 

I  would  urge  your  support  of  the  Alken- 
Kennedy  bill  either  as  a  separate  piece  of 
legislation  or  an  adjunct  to  the  Electric 
Reliability  Bill  and  further  urge  you  to  seek 
support  from  both  political  parties.  Without 
these  two  or  some  modification  thereto,  the 
smaller  systems  will  continue  to  survive,  but 
in  a  haphazard  manner  that  wlir  not  bode 
well  for  their  future  well-being. 


TRIBtJTES  TO  SECRETARY  OF  COM- 
MERCE ALEXANDER  B.  TROW- 
BRIDGE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  on 
yesterday,  another  great  public  servant. 


Alexander  B.  Trowbridge,  left  the  Cabi- 
net along  with  Secretaries  McNamara 
and  Gardner.  While  it  is  with  regret  that 
I  noted  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Trow- 
bridge, it  is  with  understanding,  also,  as 
well  £is  an  appreciation  of  the  many  con- 
tributions he  has  made  to  bettering  our 
Government. 

I  worked  very  closely  with  Mr.  Trow- 
bridge in  endeavoring  to  find  a  solution 
to  the  copper  strike,  and  I  know  that  in 
this  field,  as  in  so  many  others,  he  de- 
voted his  full  energies  to  attempt  to  bring 
about  a  settlement. 

I  wish  Mr.  Trowbridge  every  success 
in  whatever  endeavor  he  pursues  in  the 
future,  and  I  wish  to  note  that,  like  John 
Gardner  and  Robert  McNamara.  he  car- 
ries with  him  the  best  wishes  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  our  recognition  of  a  job  well  done. 


THE   CIVIL   RIGHTS   BILL— AMEND- 
MENTS NOS.  591  AND  592 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  two  amendments  to  H.R.  2516, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they 
be  considered  as  read  and  qualilled  for 
all  purposes  under  nile  XXII. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  oideied. 


MAN  IN  THE  NEWS:  SENATOR  FRED 
R.  HARRIS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  in  this 
morning's  New  York  Times,  in  its  "Man 
in  the  News"  column,  appears  a  story  on 
our  remarkable  colleague.  Senator  Fred 
Harris.  He  is.  indeed,  the  "man  in  the 
news"  today,  but  he  will  be  the  "man  in 
the  news"  for  many  years  to  come.  His 
remarkable  ability,  his  sense  of  devotion 
toward  the  best  interests  of  the  countrj', 
and  his  remarkable  sensitivity  to  the 
needs  of  our  people  mark  him  as  one  of 
the  truly  great  Members  of  this  body, 
and  I  am  glad  that  the  New  York  Times 
has  recognized  him  to  be  such. 

The  article  also  points  out  that  his 
wife,  LaDonna,  is  an  equally  effective 
partner  in  this  team  for  national  ad- 
vancement. Marrying  LaDonna  was  the 
smartest  thing  this  smart  man  ever  did; 
and  in  the  two  of  them  we  have  a  team — 
2  for  1 — serving  the  citizens  of  Oklahoma 
and  this  country. 

I  am  proud  that  I  am  seated  next  to 
iiim.  Even  more  than  that,  I  am  grateful 
that  Fred  Harris  is  a  Member  of  the  US. 
Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Negroes'  Advocate:  Fred  Roy  Harris 

Washington.  March  1. — A  few  days  ago  a 
staff  member  of  the  President's  National  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Civil  Disorders  pointed 
to  a  stocky,  brown-eyed  man  rushing  down  a 
Capitol  corridor  with  bis  hands  stuffed  in 
his  coat  pockets  and  said:  "There  goes  my 
favorite  commisaion  member.  He  really  cares 
about  people."  Senator  Fred  Roy  Harris,  the 
object  of  the  remarks,  seems  at  first  glance 
unlikely  as  an  expert  In  urban  affairs  or  a 
champion  of  black  masses  confined  to  the 
urban  slums  of  Northern  communltlea. 

The  32-year-old  Oklahoma  Democrat  rep- 
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resents  a  constituency  that  is  largely  white 
protestant  fundamentalist.  He  holds  the  Sen- 
ate seat  occupied  for  many  years  by  the 
late  Robert  S.  Kerr,  who  is  remembered  as  a 
wheeler-dealer  from  the  oil  country  and 
whoee  record  fell  somewhat  short  of  being 
altruistic. 

Fred  Harris  can  wheel  and  deal  In  his  own 
wav,  and  he  did  this  on  the  commission  to 
get  a  stronger  rep>ort  on  the  riots  in  the 
cities  last  year — one  that  would  shock  white 
America  Into  action  and  commit  the  nation 
to  new  programs  that  would  help  the  victims 
of  the  Inner  city.  The  commission  issued  a 
summary  of  its  report  yesterday  and  will  is- 
sue the  full  report  tomorrow. 

SHAKESPEARE     ntOM     MEMORY 

But  Mr.  Harris  departs  from  the  Oklahoma 
stereotype  In  several  respects.  An  able  and 
suave  politician,  he  is  also  an  Intellectual 
who  consumes  books.  He  quotes  Shakespeare. 
Shaw  and  Bacon  from  memory,  and  he  is  a 
lawyer  with  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key. 

While  the  commission  was  holding  mara- 
thon work  sessions  during  the  last  seven 
months,  the  Senator  turned  out  a  book  for 
Harper  &  Row,  scheduled  tor  summer  pub- 
lication, giving  his  own  account  of  the  com- 
mission's findings. 

Unlike  most  members  of  Congress  who 
write  books,  Mr.  Harris  did  the  writing  him- 
self. He  typed  the  rough  drafts  at  his  home 
in  McLean,  Va.,  and  dictated  it  by  telephone 
to  a  secretary  in  his  office. 

In  an  Institution  composed  largely  of  old 
men,  Senator  Harris  Is  known  as  a  promising 
newcomer — he  had  been  a  Senator  since  No- 
vember of  1964.  He  gets  along  well  In  the 
Senate  establishment,  which  commands  con- 
formity and  respect  fw  seniority. 

The  Senator  manages  somehow  to  please 
diverse  Interests  and  individuals.  He  is  close 
to  both  Senator  Robert  P.  Kennedy.  Demo- 
crat of  New  York,  and  President  Johnson. 

He  had  not  Joined  Senator  Kennedy  and 
other  liberals  in  publicly  attacking  President 
Johnson's  policies  in  Vietnam.  He  tells  his 
constituents  that  any  criticism  he  has  of 
that  policy  he  conveys  to  the  President  In 
private. 

Senator  Harris  was  born  on  a  farm  in 
southwestern  Oklahoma  on  Nov.  13.  1930.  the 
son  of  a  sharecropper.  Before  he  was  12  years 
old  he  went  to  work  aB  a  printer  for  a  news- 
paper. He  later  worked  in  the  wheat  harvest 
between  sessions  in  the  public  schools. 

At  the  University  of  Oklahoma  he  earned 
bachelor  and  law  degrees  and  later  set  up  a 
law  firm  at  Lawton,  Okla. 

He  sened  eight  years  In  the  Oklahoma 
Senate  before  he  ran  for  the  United  States 
Senate  in  1964.  He  defeated  the  Incumbent, 
former  Gov.  J.  Howard  Edmondson.  in  the 
primary  and  Charles  B.  (Bud)  Wilkinson, 
former  University  of  Oklahoma  football 
coach,  in  the  general  election. 

Since  coming  to  Washington  Mr.  Harris  has 
made  himself  an  expert  in  education,  science 
and  urban  affairs.  He  Is  a  member  of  the 
Senate's  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Inves- 
tigations, which  also  has  been  studsring  the 
causes  of  the  riots,  and  Is  chairman  of  a  gov- 
ernment research  subcommittee  that  has 
been  delving  Into  the  problems  of  cities. 

When  he  is  not  attending  to  Senate  busi- 
ness, reading  or  traveling  around  Oklahoma, 
he  likes  to  fish  and  go  to  the  beach. 

His  wife.  LaDonna,  Is  a  Comanche  Indian. 
They  have  three  children.  Kathryn,  18.  a 
student  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma; 
Byron,  10,  and  Laura,  7,  all  enrolled  members 
of  the  Comanche  tribe. 

Much  of  Senator  Harris'  concern  for  the 
poor  is  said  to  stem  from  his  wife,  who  has 
been  active  in  helping  underprivileged  mem- 
bers of  her  race. 

They  were  married  when  the  Senator  was  a 
freshman  in  college.  When  he  is  campaigning, 
she  goes  along  to  help. 

"She  is  a  fierce  and  warlike  Comanche,"  the 
Senator  says  Jokingly  in  introducing  her  to 
audiences.  "But  I  domesticated  her." 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
Proxmire  in  the  chair).  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  LONDON  GOLD  MARKET  IS  A 
THREAT  TO  THE  DOLLAR 

Mr.  MirrCALF.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday,  February  28,  1968,  the  very 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
IMr.  jAviTsl  made  a  speech  in  connec- 
tion with  our  gold  reserves  and  sug- 
gested that  the  threat  of  the  dollar 
was  a  result  of  the  activity  of  the  London 
gold  market.  He  made  a  speech  with 
which  I  wholeheartedly  concur. 

The  biggest  drain  on  the  U.S.  gold 
reserves  is  not  from  dollar  conversion  by 
ofBcial  holders  or  from  the  deficit  in 
the  balance  of  payments,  or  from  tour- 
ists or  from  troop  maintenance — but 
from  the  U.S.  support  of  the  so-called 
free  market  for  gold  in  London.  The 
United  States  supplies  59  percent  of  all 
the  gold  purchased  there  out  of  its  of- 
ficial reserves.  During  the  past  few 
months  the  losses  to  our  reserves  to  the 
London  gold  market  amounted  to  more 
than  $1.5  billion.  This  is  the  greatest  loss 
of  U.S.  gold  in  a  comparable  period  on 
record.  This  gold  goes  into  private  hoards 
and  is  a  complete  loss  to  the  free  world's 
reserves.  It  is  the  operation  of  the  Lon- 
don market  and  the  gratuitous  agree- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  supply  it 
with  59  percent  of  its  sales  that  con- 
stitutes a  continuing  and  unlimited  drain 
on  the  U.S.  gold  reserves  and  no  one  is 
benefited  thereby  except  hoarders,  spec- 
ulators against  the  dollar,  and  a  few  Brit- 
ish gold  bullion  dealers.  This  London 
gold  market  should  be  closed  at  once. 

During  the  war  there  were  no  dealings 
in  gold  except  on  black  markets  and  for 
years  after  the  war  the  market  in  London 
was  closed.  Then,  in  1953  the  five  or  six 
bullion  dealers  asked  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land for  permission  to  open,  citing  trades 
in  gold  on  black  markets  in  Lebanon  and 
Zurich;  the  Bank  of  England  in  turn 
asked  the  U.S.  Treasury's  approval,  which 
was  given  in  the  cause  of  "free  markets" 
anywhere  and  for  everything.  The  only 
thing  free  about  the  London  gold  market 
is  that  anyone  with  any  kind  of  money 
can  have  recourse  to  it  to  buy  gold  which 
is  supplied  at  a  fixed  price  by  the  partic- 
ipants in  the  "gold  pool"  with  a  guar- 
antee that  it  can  be  sold  back  to  Uncle 
Sam  without  loss.  If  that  is  a  free  market 
it  certainly  does  not  look  like  one. 

What  would  happen  if  the  London  gold 
market  were  closed?  Probably  there 
would  be  black  markets  in  such  places  as 
Lebanon  and  maybe  the  price  of  gold 
there  woiUd  rise  to  as  much  as  $40  per 
ounce.  Who  would  care  what  the  price 
was  in  a  black  market?  And  If  further, 
the  United  States  would  terminate  its 
gratuitous  commitment  to  buy  all  the 
gold  offered  at  a  fixed  price  of  $35  maybe 
there  would  be  some  selling  and  dls- 
hoarding.  At  any  rate  the  United  States 


would  be  free  of  its  commitments  to  sup- 
ply gold  to  speculators  out  of  its  reserves 
and  to  repurchase  from  them  without 
loss;  that  is,  assuring  them  against  loss, 
a  condition  that  no  other  commodity 
enjoys. 

Officially  the  United  States  will  sell  its 
gold  only  to  central  bank  holders  of  dol-  ■ 
lars,  and  if  this  were  the  true  state  there 
would  be  no  threat  to  the  dollar  because 
these  holdings  are  known,  limited  and 
subject  to  bilateral  agreements.  But 
actually,  through  its  support  of  the  Lon- 
don gold  market,  the  United  States  has 
made  an  op>en  end  commitment  to  supply 
gold  out  of  its  official  reserves  and  this 
has  been  and  continues  to  be  the  most 
serious  threat  to  our  ability  to  continue 
the  gold-dollar  relation  without  deplet- 
ing our  gold  holdings  to  a  point  at  which 
our  own  defense  needs  must  be  consid- 
ered. When  this  point  is  reached  we  shall 
perforce  stop  selling  gold  altogether. 
Wheie  this  ix)int  is  should  be  a  matter  of 
determination  now.  It  is  important  to 
note  that  the  U.S.  balance-of-payments 
deficit  has  little  to  do  with  the  dollar 
threat  here  described.  As  long  as  holders 
of  zlotys,  pesos,  and  so  forth  can  ex- 
change them  for  British  pounds  they  can 
purchase  U.S.  gold — 59  cents  for  each 
dollar  of  purchase — right  out  of  Port 
Knox.  In  this  context  the  foreign  hold- 
ings of  dollars,  whether  official  or  unof- 
ficial, represent  only  a  marginal  factor. 

Until  there  is  a  reversal  of  present  ar- 
rangements which  favor  the  speculators 
against  the  dollar  and  the  gold  hoarders, 
these  will  continue  to  operate  regardless 
of  the  pious  declarations  of  the  U.S. 
Treasury  that  all  dollar  commitments 
will  be  met  at  the  fixed  price  of  $35  per 
ounce  of  gold,  which  is  an  impossibility 
and  actually  a  fraud.  And  regardless  of 
official  denials,  the  inevitability  of  one 
of  the  following  alternatives  is  accepted 
by  all  knowledgeable  financiers  with  an 
eye  to  international  forces : 

First.  The  official  price  of  gold  will  be 
raised  materially  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
expectation  of  speculators  and  to  cause 
dishoarding  on  a  measurable  scale;  that 
is,  the  return  of  the  $15  to  $20  billion  of 
privately  held  gold ; 

Second.  The  United  States  will  cease 
to  supply  the  private  gold  demands  either 
on  the  London  market  or  on  any  other 
with  the  result  that  the  London  market 
would  close  and  gold  would  be  dealt  in 
on  the  black  markets  at  prices  unrelated 
to  the  official  price; 

Third,  The  U.S.  gold  reserves  will  be 
depleted  to  a  point  considered  essential 
for  national  defense — because  gold  may 
be  justly  maligned  as  a  medium  for  set- 
tling trade  balances,  but  it  is  still  a  valid 
call  on  strategic  supplies  in  case  of  war — 
and  at  that  point  the  United  States  will 
stop  selling  altogether.  This  would 
mean  an  end  to  the  gold  exchange  stand- 
ard which  has  prevailed  since  the  war 
and  probably  result  in  a  series  of  com- 
petitive devaluations  with  resultant  de- 
flation on  the  pattern  of  the  1930's. 

For  years  the  U.S.  Treasury  has  in- 
sisted that  radical  remedies  must  be  de- 
ferred until  the  United  States  has  bal- 
anced its  international  payments,  that  is. 
we  must  only  act  from  "a  position  of 
strength"  as  they  say.  Meanwhile  they 
have  been  resorting  to  patchwork  reme- 
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dies  and  the  position  haa  cumulatively 
weakened.  This  writer  has  since  1961 
urged  the  Government  to  take  certain 
specific  steps,  including  withdrawal  from 
the  London  gold  market  and  discontin- 
uance of  gold  purchases  at  a  fixed  price, 
as  measures  to  discourage  hoarding,  but 
he  has  always  encountered  the  response : 
•'not  now,  we  must  wait  for  better  con- 
ditions, for  the  elimination  of  our  pay- 
ments deficit."  Now  we  know  that  we 
do  not  have  much  more  time  to  wait, 
that  we  had  better  take  action  before  it 
is  forced  upon  us  as  it  was  upon  the 
British  in  1967  with  disastrous  conse- 
quences which  have  not  yet  been  fully 
realized. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  W.   GARDNER 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  a  mo- 
ment ago  I  commented  on  the  remark- 
able contribution  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Harris]  in 
this  body,  . 

On  a  ]fiss  happy  note  we  should  ob- 
serve that  one  of  the  greatest  men  ever 
to  serve  In  the  executive  branch  of  our 
Government,  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare.  John  W.  Gard- 
ner, yesterday  retired  from  that  position. 

I  am  greatly  heartened  by  the  fact  that 
he  is  assuming  leadership  of  the  Urban 
Coalition  because  in  that  position  he  will 
be  able  to  translate  the  prestige  of  the 
business  community  into  power  In  the 
halls  of  Congress.  SUte  legislatures,  and 
local  government. 

Upon  the  Urban  Coalition  may  depend 
the  success  that  we  will  have  in  meeting 
the  problems  of  the  Nation's  cities,  and 
the  many  compelling  humane  problems 
with  which  the  Secretary  dealt  so  effec- 
tively and  efficiently. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  that  I  speak  for 
many  Members  of  the  Senate,  if  not  all, 
when  I  commend  John  W.  Gardner  for 
his  magnificent  and  moving  service  as 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  MONDALE.  I  am  delighted  to  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  just 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  In 
regard  to  the  retirement  of  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  Mr. 
John  W.  Gardner. 

Mr,  Gardner  was  truly  a  dedicated, 
able,  and  outstanding  public  servant.  He 
took  charge  of  one  of  the  greatest  agen- 
cies in  our  Federal  Govenunent  which 
has  many  problems  and  he  carried  on 
through  a  very  difficult  period  when  we 
entered  Into  the  medicare  and  medicaid 
fields. 

The  Nation  owes  him  a  great  debt.  I 
deeplv  appreciate  his  service.  I  regret 
that  he  is  leaving  this  position  In  the 
G  )vernment.  but  I  wish  to  say  that  I 
think  under  the  leadership  of  Acting 
Secretary  Wilbur  Cohen  the  Department 
will  b:  in  good  hands. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  my  privilege  to 
meet  Mr.  Cohen  in  1935  when  I  first 
ser\'cd  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
I  worked  with  him  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  I 
am  fully  aware  of  his  ability  and  his  in- 


terest In  the  programs  of  that  Depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  for  his  most  useful  obser- 
vations. As  he  rightly  said,  the  Depart- 
ment remains  in  good  hands  under  the 
leadership  of  the  present  Acting  Sec- 
retary, Wilbur  Cohen,  wJaqIs.  I  am  sure, 
one  of  the  truly  remarkablehien  to  serve 
in  the  executive  branch,  and  in  whose 
able  hands  the  Department  will  continue 
to  deal  efficiently  with  the  human  prob- 
lems of  our  country. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BIRTH  RATE  PUZZLE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
in  the  Rccord  an  editorial  which  ap- 
pears in  this  morning's  Washington  Post, 
entitled  "The  Birth  Rate  Puzzle." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Bikth  Rat*  Puzzle 

Scientific  Interest  In  population  growth 
traces  back  to  the  great  Arab  historian  and 
philosopher  of  the  14th  century.  Ibn 
Khaldun.  Since  his  Insightful  speculations, 
successive  generations  of  investigators  have 
sought  to  explain  or  rationalize  variations 
in  the  rate  at  which  human  populations 
grow.  And  while  there  has  been  progress, 
some  of  the  principal  mysteries  remain. 

Recently  the  Population  Reference  Bureau, 
an  organization  whose  publications  are  al- 
ways worth  reading,  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  birth  rate  in 
1967  feU  to  17.9  live  births  per  1000  of 
population,  a  level  lower  than  that  reached 
during  the  depressed  1930s.  The  low  birth 
rate  for  1967  wUl  be  reflected  In  a  dimin- 
ished demand  for  elementary  school  facilities 
In  1972-73.  And  should  that  depressed  rate 
prevail  for  any  extended  period  of  time,  the 
Impact  on  the  growth  of  the  total  popula- 
tion would  be  quite  significant.  If  the  birth 
rate  remains  constant  at  17.9  per  1000  and 
the  death  rate  constant  at  9.6  per  1000,  the 
popul.ttlon  In  1990  would  be  about  249  mil- 
lion. But  If  with  the  same  death  rate  the 
birth  rate  were  set  at  19.7  per  1000.  the  1990 
population  would  be  about  270  million.  Over 
time,  seemingly  small  changes  In  birth  rates 
can  result  not  only  in  large  differences  In  to- 
tal population,  but  In  significant  differences 
In  the  age  composition  of  those  popula- 
tions. 

But  birth  rstes  rarely  If  ever  remain  con- 
.stant.  a  fact  of  life  that  makes  popula- 
tion projecting  hazardous  and  causes  the 
Census  Bureau  to  prepare  four  sets  of  esti- 
mates which  range  from  a  low  of  256  mil- 
lion for  1990  to  a  high  of  300  million.  And 
no  one,  to  our  knowledge,  has  provided  a 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  short-term 
swings.  Mr.  Robert  C.  Cook,  president  of  the 
Population  Reference  Bureau,  believes  that 
the  rising  costs  of  rearing  and  educating 
children  is  one  of  the  principal  factors  that 
are  depressing  the  birth  rate.  IX  that  Is  the 
case,  however,  why  did  the  birth  rate  rise 
so   sharply    in   the   early    postwar   years,    a 


period  of  far  more  severe  inflation?  Perhaps 
the  answer  lies  in  a  rising  level  of  aspira- 
tion, that  the  proportion  of  parents  who 
regard  expensive  higher  education  to  be  es> 
sential  has  risen  very  sharply  in  the  past 
two  decades. 

Perhaps  the  rising  cost  of  bringing  up 
children  explains  the  recent  decline  in  the 
U.S.  birth  rate.  But  will  it  suffice  for  the 
future.  Those  who  recall  the  population 
projections  of  the  late  1930s,  when  it  was 
confidently  expected  that  the  population 
would  begin  to  decline  by  the  19608,  will  re- 
main stubbornly  skeptical. 


TRIBUTES  TO  SECRETARY  OP 
HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WEL- 
FARE JOHN  W.  GARDNER 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  regret  and  sorrow  that  I  note  the 
resignation  and  the  passing  from  the 
secretaryship  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  of  John  W.  Gardner.  He  has 
served  the  Nation  with  dignity  and  un- 
derstanding, and  I  would  hope  that,  be- 
ing the  unobtrusive  man  that  he  is,  we 
would  give  full  consideration  to  his  many 
contributions  in  a  most  dl£Bcult  assign- 
ment and  that  he  would  understand  that 
he  has  our  deep  appreciation  for  the 
many  contributions  he  has  made. 

In  his  leaving  Government,  I  want  to 
extend  to  Mr.  Gardner  my  congratula- 
tions for  his  dedication  to  duty  and  lor 
a  job  well  done.  I  know  that  his  imme- 
diate successor,  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
HEW,  Mr.  Wilbur  Cohen,  will  carry  on 
in  the  same  dedicated  manner.  They 
formed  a  good  team.  It  is  with  a  sense  of 
sadness  at  this  particular  time  that  I 
note  John  Gardner  leaving  the  Govern- 
ment, but  with  a  sense  of  anticipation 
and  confidence  that  Wilbur  Cohen  re- 
mains. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
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THE    CIVIL    RIGHTS    BILL    AMEND- 
MENTS  NOS.  593  AND  594 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  two  amendments  to  amend- 
ment No.  554,  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  DirksenI. 
known  as  the  star  print,  and  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  they  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  and  that  they  be  printed 
and  considered  as  read  for  purposes  of 
the  pending  cloture  motion. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  ordered.  The  amendments 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  Miller's  amendments  are  as 
follows : 

On  page  2.  strike  all  after  the  period  In 
line  6  and  all  of  lines  7  through  12  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "No  prose- 
cution of  any  offense  described  In  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  undertaken  by  the  United 
States  except  upon  the  formal  authorization 


in  writing  of  the  Attorney  General  or  Deputy 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  which 
authorization  shall  not  be  given  unless  the 
appropriate  State  or  local  law  enforcement 
official  has  failed  to  promptly,  after  the  al- 
leged offense  has  been  brought  to  his  atten- 
tion, commenced  proper  proceedings  In  the 
matter,  or,  having  done  so,  failed  to  carry 
forward  such  proceedings  in  good  faith  and 
with  dire  diligence  and  reasonable  prompt- 
ness. In  no  event  shall  such  author- 
ization be  given  except  upon  the  certification 
In  writing  of  the  Attorney  General  or  the 
Deputy  Attorney  General  that  in  his  Judg- 
ment a  prosecution  by  the  United  States  la 
In  the  public  Interest  and  necessary  to  se- 
cure substantial  Justice,  which  function  of 
certification  may  not  be  delegated. 

Strike  all  after  "(a)"  In  line  6  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ";  or". 

Strike  lines  8  through  10. 

Online  U  change  "(8)  "to  "(2)". 

On  line  12.  strike  "participate — "  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "participate;  or". 

Between  lines  12  and  13  on  page  27,  add 
the  following: 

■'(c»  any  citizen  because  he  is  or  has  been, 
or  in  order  to  discourage  such  citizen  from 
Lawfully  aiding  or  encouraging  others  to  par- 
ilclpate,  without  discrimination  on  account 
of  race,  color,  religion  or  national  origin,  In 
any  of  the  activities,  services,  organizations 
or  facilities  described  In  subsection  301(a), 
or  participating  lawfully  in  speech  or  peace- 
ful assembly  opisosing  and  denlsU  of  the  op- 
portunity to  so  participate — ". 

Ml'.  MILLER.  Mr,  President,  I  suggest 
tiie  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  FILING 
REPORT  BY  SENATE  SPECIAL 
COMMITTEE  ON  AGING 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  time  for  filing  the  report  of  the 
Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging  be 
extended  from  March  15,  1968.  as 
granted  by  unanimous  consent  January 
18,  toAprUl,  1968. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
ix)re.  Tlie  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quoruJtn  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEDICATION  AT  SIOUX  EMPIRE 
COLLEGE 

Mr.  MUNDT.  On  February  17.  in 
Hawarden,  Iowa,  a  significant  program 
was  held  dedicating  the  campus  of  a 
new  educational  activity  of  great  promise 
'n  the  upper  Midwestern  section  of  these 
United  States.  While  I  was  invited  to 
participate  in  the  dedicatory  ceremonies. 


other  public  duties  prevented  my  attend- 
ance. As  Senator  from  a  State  closely 
neighboring  Hawarden.  Iowa,  however, 
I  wish  to  join  in  the  many  congratula- 
tions being  extended  this  commimity  and 
its  new  educational  achievements. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  text  of  the 
dedicatory  program.  President  George  S. 
Reuter.  Jr.,  of  Sioux  Empire  College,  his 
excellent  staff,  and  the  trustees  of  this 
new  and  growing  college  are  bringing  a 
great  new  educational  opportunity  to  the 
people  of  western  Iowa  and  the  entire 
Nation. 

In  this  era  of  crowded  college  class- 
rooms and  exploding  student  body  popu- 
lation, it  is  good  to  know  that  our  Na- 
tion has  the  services  of  this  enterprising 
new  college  which  expects  to  carve  out 
for  itself  a  special  niche  in  our  educa- 
tional world  by  developing  instructional 
programs  designed  to  graduate  young 
citizens  with  special  devotion  to  the  good 
life  and  to  the  concepts  which  have  made 
America  great  and  kept  it  strong.  I  wish 
for  it  a  total  and  highly  constructive  suc- 
cess in  these  endeavors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  program 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dedication,  Sioux  Empiee  College.   Hawar- 
den, Iowa,  Saturday,  February  17,  19G8 
Invocation,  Rev.  John  Vos.  Pastor,  Commu- 
nity Reformed  Church. 

"In  the  Time  of  Roses."  by  Relchhardt; 
Professor  B.  N.  Browm,  Sioux  Empire  College. 
Mrs.  Don  Hummel  at  the  piano. 

Remarks  from  Board  Chairman,  Mr.  Roger 
O.  Blake,  Editor,  The  Independent. 

Messages  from  Board  Secretary,  Mr.  Don 
Hummel,  Booth  Pharmacy. 

"How  Beautiful  Upon  the  Mountains."  Dr. 
H.  Johann  Eschbach,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

Remarks  from  Prominent  Americans  (In- 
troduced by  Dr.  George  S.  Reuter.  Jr..  Presi- 
dent of  the  College) . 

Mr.  Gay  Orr,  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
Dr.  Robert  Hayes,  Nebraska-South  Dakota 
Regional    Medical    Program,    University    of 
South  Dakota. 

Hon.  Jack  Miller,  U.S.  Senator  from  Iowa. 
Dr.  Lars  I.  Granberg,  President,  Northwest- 
ern College,  Orange  City.  Iowa. 

Hon.  Wiley  Mayne,  U.S.  Representative 
from  Iowa. 

Dr.  John  R.  Spaulding.  Omaha,  Nebraska. 
Hon.    Stanley    L.    Grelgg,    U.S.    Post   Office 
Department,  Washington,  D.C. 

Charles  H.  Sedgwick,  Jr.,  Mayor  of  Hawar- 
den. 

Hon.  John  Llgtenberg,  Llgtenberg,  Goebel 
&  DeJong.  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Elmer  Den  Herder,  State  Representative. 
Sioux  Center,  Iowa. 

Mr.  Marvin  Rlst.  Director  of  Admissions. 
University  of  South  Dakota. 

Dr.  C.  Howard  Hursey,  East  St.  Louis,  Illi- 
nois. 

Lucas  D.  Koster.  State  Senator.  Hull,  Iowa. 
Michael  L.  Blake,  For  Student  Council. 
"Though  With  the  Tongues  of  Men  &  Holy 
Angels."  Dr.  H.  Johann  Eschbach. 

Dedicatory  Address,  Dr.  Harry  H.  Kalas, 
President,  Westmar  College,  LeMars,  Iowa. 

Special  Recognition  of:  Dean  Charles  S. 
Wehrer,  Dr.  W.  L.  Roy  Wellborne. 

Benediction,  Dr.  G.  S.  Bruland.  Pastor. 
First  Methodist  Church. 

Tour  of  the  Campus,  under  direction  of 
Student  Council,  Faculty  &  Steff. 

Special  hour  in  commons  area  of  classroom 
building.  3:00  to  4:30;  under  direction  of 
Dames'  Society  of  Seco. 

Basketball  game;  Seco  vs.  Freeman  Jr.  Col- 
lege. 8:00  P.M.  High  School  Gym. 


LISTER  HILL:    "STATESMAN  FOR 
HEALTH" 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  recently  the  chairman  of  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee, 
the  Honorable  Lister  Hill,  announced 
that  he  would  retire  at  the  end  of  his 
present  term  of  office.  As  my  chairman, 
he  almost  literally — from  my  first  day  in 
Congress — took  me  by  the  hand  and  led 
me  down  the  path  toward  that  ultimate 
goal  of  being  a  good  legislator. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  Association  of 
American  Medical  Colleges  recently  re- 
ferred to  him  as  "Undoubtedly  one  of 
the  greatest,  most  influential,  and 
most  effective  Members  of  the  Senate." 
I  agree  completely.  But  even  more  than 
that,  the  article  referred  to  him  as  the 
"State.sman  for  Health."  In  this  capacity, 
the  chairman  is  known  far  and  wide 
throughout  the  country.  He  well  dsseives 
the  tribute. 

Mr.  PresiCier.t.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  llie  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  l:i  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Tribute  to  Lister  Hill  of  Alabama 
Undoubtedly  one  of  the  Rreatest,  most 
influential,  and  most  effective  members  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  State?!  in  its  entire 
history.  Lister  Hill  of  Montgomery,  Alabama. 
has  announced  that  he  will  not  seek  re-elec- 
tion and  will  retire  from  the  Senate  January, 
3,  1969.    • 

Known  as  the  "Statesman  for  Health."  Hill, 
the  son  of  a  doctor  whom  he  proudly  remem- 
bers as  one  of  the  very  first  to  successfully 
operate  on  the  human  heart,  has  done  more 
to  advance  the  health  of  our  people  and  to 
promote  the  art  and  r.clence  of  medicine  in 
the  United  States  and  for  all  mankind  than 
any  other  individual. 

A  Phi  Beta  Kappa  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama,  Lister  Hill  studied  law 
at  Alabama,  Michigan,  and  Columbia.  What 
was  to  be  a  life-long  interest  in  the  educa- 
tional process  and  the  needs  of  our  schools 
became  early  apparent  when,  at  the  age  of 
23,  he  becajne  president  of  the  Montgomery, 
Alabama  Board  of  Education.  Elected  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  In  1923  and  re- 
elected through  1938,  he  soon  became  recog- 
nized as  an  authority  on  education. 

However,  named  after  the  great  1-ord  Lister, 
raised  in  the  atmosphere  of  clinical  medicine. 
Intimate  friend  of  scores  of  physicians 
throughout  his  lifetime.  Senator  Hill's  over- 
riding interest  has  been  in  the  field  of  health 
and,  with  his  election  to  the  Senate  in  1938, 
he  found  opportunity  to  demonstrate  it. 

The  drafting  and  passage  of  the  Hill- 
Burton  Act,  his  first  monumental  achieve- 
ment in  the  health  field,  well  Illustrates  the 
approach  and  technique  which  has  ever  since 
been  the  Lister  Hill  trademark  and  the  basis 
of  his  amazing  success  as  a  legislator.  Be- 
fore the  measure  was  even  drafted.  Hill  and 
his  staff  spent  well  over  a  year  in  repeated 
consultations  with  every  group  which  might 
be  concerned.  Hospital  administrators,  hos- 
pital organizations,  representatives  of  phy- 
sicians and  of  nurses,  and  experts  from  fed- 
eral and  state  health  dep>artments,  of  course. 
But  with  consumer  groups,  as  well,  and — 
then  most  unusual  in  the  federal  legislative 
process — with  stete  and  municipal  officials 
who  would  have  to  live  with  the  results.  The 
first  draft  of  the  legislation  was  then  sub- 
mitted to  these  came  groupings  for  continued 
consultation  and  step  two  of  the  unvarying 
HUl  formula  xmdertaken:  the  resolving  of 
differences.  In  that  Instance  and  repeatedly 
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•Ince,  Senator  Hill,  by  genUy  but  Uwlatantly 
forcing  contending  bodies  to  focua  on  a 
•h&red  objective  and  to  talk  out  their  differ- 
ences In  private  but  before  a  group  of  ttaelr 
peers,  has  devised  measures  which  won  the 
wholehearted  support  of  what  had  been  and 
what  In  other  areas  often  continued  to  b« 
bitterly  antagonistic  groups.  "A  great  com- 
promiser," some  have  said  of  Senator  Hill. 
But  it  never  was  cotnpromlse  of  principle  or 
of  objective.  A  resolution  of  differences,  yes; 
compromise,  no! 

Step  three  In  the  Hill  progression,  which 
was  carried  on  concurrently  with  step  two, 
was  to  win  bipartisan  support  for  his  objec- 
tives and  his  measures  by  the  very  simple 
tactic  of  proving  to  his  colleagues  that  he 
really  knew  what  he  was  talking  about,  that 
he  had  pre-re«olved  possible  political  differ- 
ences, and  by  the  not  too  common  tactic 
of  giving  his  colleagues,  both  Republican  and 
Democrat,  full  and  public  credit  for  their 
co-sponsorship  or  other  help  In  passing  his 
bills.  Almost  without  exception.  Hill-spon- 
sored bills  on  health  have  been  reported  to 
the  Senate  with  the  overwhelming  or  unanl- 
moiis  support  of  Republican  as  well  as 
Democratic  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  an<X  Public  Welfare. 

This  was.  the  pattern  followed  religiously 
during  the  next  20  odd  years  during  which 
Lister  Hill  sponsored  and  saw  the  Congress 
enact  several  score  of  measures  each  of  which 
meant  a  betterment  in  the  health  of  Amer- 
ica. In  that  pattern  one  element  was  of 
utmost  Importance:  Lister  Hill's  knowledge 
of  his  subject  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  If  a  man  Is  to  really  have  Influence 
with  his  colleagues  in  any  area,  he  miist 
display,  in  tandem,  personal  integrity  and 
a  real  knowledge  of  his  field.  The  mainte- 
nance of  integrity  was  never  a  problem  with 
Lister  Hill.  The  acquisition  of  knowledge  in 
the  field  of  health  and  medical  care  he  made 
bis  personal  and  ceaseless  quest. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health  of  the  Senate's  all -Important  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  Lister  Hill  devoted 
an  unbelievable  number  of  days  over  more 
than  10  years  t<)  the  non-publicized  drudgery 
of  listening  hour  after  hour  as  witness  fol- 
lowed witness  to  testify  at  length  and  In 
pitiless  detail  is  to  why  this,  that,  or  the 
other  item  in  the  federal  government's  health 
budget  should  be  maintained.  Increased,  or 
stricken.  And  when  witnesses  differed.  Lister 
Hill  and  his  staff  s()ent  still  more  hours 
ascertaining  the  (acts.  By  a  most  strange 
quirk  of  history.  Senator  Hill's  counterpart 
In  the  House,  the  chairman  of  that  body's 
Subconunlttee  on  Health  Appropriations,  the 
late  John  Fogarty.  was  engaged  in  the  same 
avid  search  for  the  fiscal  facts  of  America's 
health  system  Concurrently  they  became  not 
only  the  most  knowledgeable  men  in  the 
Congress  in  that  area  but  almost  certainly 
the  most  knowledgeable  In  the  country.  The 
result,  as  we  all  know,  was  the  unprece- 
dented, really  revolutionary,  federal  fiuid- 
ing  of  health  measures  by  the  Congress 
which  has  occurred  over  the  last  two  decades. 
And  Lister  Hill  and  John  Pogarty  not  only 
persuaded  the  Congress  to  appropriate  but 
their  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  of  the  why's 
and  of  the  consequences  were  such  that, 
until  this  time  of  wartime  stringency,  they 
were  able  to  persuade  Presidents  to  spend 
more  on  health  than  they  had  asked  for  and 
more  than  their  budgeteers  thought  desira- 
ble 

Appropriations  are  essential  to  the  carrying 
out  of  programs.  But  Congress  cannot  appro- 
priate save  to  carry  out  measures  that  have 
been  enacted  into  law.  Here  Lister  Hill  has 
stood  alone  in  his  preeminence.  As  both  chalr- 
of  its  Subcommittee  on  Health  and  of  the  full 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  Sen- 
ator Hill  helped  draft.  Introduced,  held  hear- 
ings on,  wrote  reports  (or.  and  guided  through 
the  Senate  every  major  piece  of  health  leg- 
islation enacted  by  the  Congress  over  the  last 


two  decades.'  In  this  process,  too.  be  was 
constantly  adding  to  his  store  of  knowledge 
and  his  reputation  with  his  colleagues. 

Apparently  even  this  double  immersion  in 
the  pool  of  learning — through  the  appropria- 
tions and  the  substantive  legislation  routes — 
was  not  enough  (or  Lister  Hill.  His  social  eve- 
nings, more  often  than  not,  were  spent  with 
a  group  of  carefully  selected,  key  members  of 
House  and  Senate,  at  a  well  appointed  soiree 
or  dinner  hosted  by  Mary  Lasker,  his  socially 
and  financially  presUglous  ally  in  all  his 
health  promotions.  And  at  these  affairs,  too, 
the  main  topic  would  invariably  be  the  need 
for  more  research,  for  more  health  facilities, 
for  more  education  in  the  health  professions 
as  presented  by  one  or  another  of  the  HiU- 
Lasker  assemblage  of  friends  and  outstand- 
ing men  of  medicine  such  as  Drs.  Connie 
Traeger,  Sidney  Parber,  Mike  DeBakey,  Isi- 
dore Ravdin,  Dusty  Rhoades,  Alan  Qregg, 
Paul  White.  C.  J.  Van  Slyke.  Jim  Shannon, 
or  others. 

Lest  we  Inadvertently  create  the  picture  of 
a  narrow  minded,  single  track,  pedantic  bore, 
we  open  a  parentlie.sls  to  point  out  that  the 
Lister  Hill  of  whom  we  speak  is  a  cultured, 
urbane,  witty  and  gallant  gentleman  with  a 
host  of  other  interests  and  conversant  In 
many  other  fields.  Nonetheless,  It  has  been 
the  awesome  breadth  and  depth  of  his  knowl- 
edge In  the  field  of  health  and  their  com- 
plete awareness  of  It  that  has  been  respon- 
sible for  the  unparalleled  willingness  of  the 
members  of  the  Senate  to  follow  without  de- 
bate where  Lister  Hill  leads  In  health  legis- 
lation. Only  once  In  more  than  20  years,  so 
far  as  the  Bulletin  knows,  was  the  Senator 
wrong  In  his  (acts  while  presenUng  and  ex- 
plaining a  measure  to  the  Senate.  In  that  in- 
stance, someone  he  had  reason  to  trust  as 
knowledgeable  and  accurate  had  given  him 
misleading  Information.  Learning  this.  Just 
moments  be(ore  the  Senate  was  about  to  pass 
the  bill  unanimously.  Lister  Hill  took  the 
fioor,  explained  the  situation,  and  moved  to 
defeat  the  measure  he  himseK  had  sponsored. 

Such  Is  the  man  to  whom  the  world  of 
medicine  and  medical  education  owes  so  very 
much  today  And  that  debt  will  no  doubt  be 
compounded  before  the  year  is  out.  Por  In 
this  year  of  1968.  when  so  much  legislation 
of  such  vital  import  to  us  all  will  be  up  (or 
reconsideration.  Lister  Hill  will  still  be  serv- 
ing in  his  dual  role  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  which  will  enact  our  bills  and  of 
the  subcommittee  which  will  fund  them.  His- 
torically, a  lame  duck  Congressman,  one  who 
has  been  defeated  or  announced  retirement, 
is  a  man  bereft  of  influence.  In  this  Instnace. 
the  very  opposite  will  be  true.  The  Senate 
will  more  than  ever  be  eager  to  take  advan- 
tage of  this  man's  wisdom  while  it  can.  The 
Administration  will  have  Its  bills  to  propose. 
A  host  o(  claimants  will  appear  with  counter- 
proposals. Lister  Hill  will  listen  to  all,  study 
all.  reason  with  all.  and.  finally.  It  will  be  he. 
more  than  any  other  man.  who  will  dispose. 
Once  again  the  cause  of  medicine  and  of 
health  manpower  will  have  been  well  served. 
The  Bulletin  knows  it  speaks  for  all  our 
teaching  hospitals  and  schools  of  medicine 
and  their  staffs  and  faculties  when  it  pays 
tribute  to  this  great  man.  It  is  especially  glad 
to  do  so  at  this  time  because  It  Is  so  obvious 
that  we  are  not  writing  an  epitaph.  Por  Lis- 
ter Hill,  hale,  hearty,  and  keen  of  mind  at 
72.  has  too  much  to  offer  to  be  permitted  to 
retire.  A  45  year  career  in  House  and  Senate 
will  come  to  a  close.  We  are  certain  that  the 
President  and  our  people  will  call  on  him  to 
start  another.  And  knowing  Lister  Hill,  we 
know  he  will  respond. 


THE  RIOT  COMMISSION'S 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

Mr.    MONDALE.    Mr.    President,    the 
President's  Commission  on  Civil  Disor- 


>  Save  Medicare  and  Medicaid  which  were 
not  wlUUn  the  Jurisdiction  of  his  Committee. 


ders  warns,  "Our  Nation  is  moving  to- 
ward two  societies,  one  black,  one  white — 
separate  and  unequal."  Pervasive  dis- 
crimination and  segregation  in  housing 
has  kept  the  millions  of  Negroes  from 
sharing  the  opportunity  and  economic 
progress  that  most  whites  know  and  en- 
joy. The  one  major  sector  of  American 
life  in  which  overt  racial  discrimination 
remains  is  housing. 

The  Riot  Commission  specifically  rec- 
ommends that  the  Federal  Government 
enact  a  comprehensive  and  enforceable 
Federal  open  housing  law  to  cover  the 
sale  or  rental  of  all  housing,  including 
single  family  homes.  Rarely  is  a  leport 
as  timely  as  this  one.  Rarely  has  a  study 
in  such  depth  been  done  at  a  time  when 
we  could  respond  immediately.  And  our 
failure  to  respond  to  such  a  clear  and 
explicit  statement — prepared  not  by  a 
pressure  group  or  a  group  with  a  vested 
interest,  but  by  a  commission  appointed 
by  the  President — will  only  be  a  signal 
to  those  trapped  in  the  ghettos  that  our 
Oovernment  is  paralyzed,  that  it  cannot 
respond  to  a  need  that  affects  every 
single  American.  In  the  words  of  the 
Commission,  unless  drastic  remedies  are 
begun  at  once,  there  will  be  "continuing 
polarization  of  the  American  community 
and,  ultimately,  the  destruction  of  basic, 
democratic  values." 

On  Monday  we  face  the  fourth  cloture 
vote  on  fair  housing.  A  majority  of  the 
Senate  is  on  record  in  favor  of  what  the 
Riot  Commission  recommends — a  law 
covering  the  sale  or  rental  of  all  housing. 
We  have  compromised  this  stand  in  or- 
der that  the  Senate  not  remain  paralyzed 
behind  the  cloture  requirement.  Mon- 
day's vote  may  be  the  final  attempt — the 
choice  remains  with  less  than  a  majority 
of  the  Senate.  Their  choice  is  whether 
to  send  America  further  along  the  road 
of  polarization  and  the  ultimate  destruc- 
tion of  a  democracy  based  upon  equal- 
ity— or  to  indicate  to  Americans  and  to 
the  world  that  we  are  not  a  racist  so- 
ciety. A  vote  for  cloture  on  Monday  will 
reinforce  our  determination  to  end  the 
unconscionable  Insult  of  racial  discrimi- 
nation in  housing. 

The  Commission  report  contained  two 
other  housing  recommendations:  to  as- 
sist nonprofit  groups  witli  preconstruc- 
tion  costs  for  their  housing  programs  and 
to  provide  supplements  which  would 
make  homeownership  possible  for  low- 
'  income  families.  During  the  last  session 
I  introduced  legislation  for  both  of  these 
programs,  and  the  proposal  currently  be- 
fore the  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee includes  these  provisions. 

In  addition,  there  are  many  other  fine 
recommendations  in  this  report.  It 
focuses  on  the  tremendous  task  that 
faces  us  if  we  are  to  have  a  society  In 
which  peace  is  our  way  of  life  and  the 
call  for  violence  falls  on  deaf  ears.  It 
seems  to  me  that  every  thoughtful  Amer- 
ican will  support  the  recommendations 
of  the  President's  Commission. 

But  these  recommendations  are  not 
the  only  strildng  part  of  the  Commission 
report.  During  these  several  months  of 
tremendous  effort,  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Disorders  has  taken  on 
the  task  of  finding  out  what  is  wrong 
with  America  at  home.  Their  asnwer  is 
a  grim  one.  But  I  believe  it  is  a  true  one. 
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Mr.  President,  last  summer  the  junior 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Harris] 
and  I,  along  with  several  other  Senators, 
Introduced  a  joint  resolution  to  estab- 
lish a  Special  Commission  on  Civil  Strife. 
At  Senator  Harris'  suggestion,  the  Pres- 
ident acted  the  next  day  to  create  a 
commission  by  Executive  order. 

In  my  remarks  at  the  introduction  of 
this  resolution  last  July,  I  said  that  one 
of  our  problems  in  dealing  with  civil  dis- 
orders is  "that  we  have  not,  surprisingly, 
explored  the  fundamentals  resulting  in 
these  examples  of  civil  strife,  and  have 
not  come  to  a  national  understanding  of 
what  they  involve." 

I  said  I  hope  that  this  study  would 
"help  disclose  to  the  American  people  the 
enormous  character  of  the  social  prob- 
lem we  are  facing.  I  believe  that  this 
Nation  is  as  sick  as  it  has  ever  been.  I 
believe  that  one  of  the  first  and  neces- 
sary steps  to  Its  cure  is  an  understanding 
of  the  vast  character  of  the  problem  that 
lies  ahead  of  us.  It  literally  involves  the 
remaking  of  the  Nation." 

The  President's  Commission  on  Civil 
Disorders  has  diagnosed  that  sickness  for 
us.  It  describes  an  America  that  is  be- 
coming a  divided  society,  with  black  and 
white  separate  but  not  equal.  It  defines 
an  explosive  mixture  of  discrimination, 
poverty,  and  ghetto  frustration.  It 
bluntly  tells  the  patient  the  source  of  his 
symptoms — white  racism. 

That  is  as  hard  to  take  as  a  diagnosis 
of  cancer.  And  it  is  just  as  threatening. 
Por  white  racism  is  by  nature  a  fatal  ill- 
ness in  a  free  society,  and  our  pride  in 
the  skill  and  forthrightness  of  the  diag- 
nosis should  be  matched  by  our  horror  at 
what  we  find  within  us,  at  the  final  ver- 
dict which  we  have  suspected  and  feared, 
but  hoped  to  avoid. 

This  is  a  society  of  opportunity.  White 
racism  will  kill  it  if  we  do  not  act  to 
protect  ourselves  from  it.  This  is  a  so- 
ciety of  freedom.  White  racism  will  kill 
it  If  we  do  not  act.  The  prognosis  is  just 
as  clear  as  the  diagnosis. 

The  illness  of  this  society  has  reached 
the  point  where  its  symptoms  are  specific 
and  dramatic — violence,  despair,  rage. 
Our  system  is  crying  out  to  us  for  treat- 
ment. I  cannot  believe  that  we  will  ignore 
the  best  advice  we  have.  I  cannot  believe 
that  we  will  refuse  to  face  up  to  the 
critical  state  of  our  national  social  health. 
I  cannot  believe  that  we  will  fail  to  ac- 
cept treatment  that  can  sustain  the  life 
of  the  society  we  cherish. 

We  must  have  fair  housing.  We  must 
have  greater  opportimity.  We  must  de- 
stroy the  cancer  of  white  racism.  If  we 
do  not,  history  may  have  an  interesting 
autopsy  to  perform.  But  autopsies  are  al- 
ways performed  on  corpses — tind  this  one 
will  be  the  corpse  of  the  free  society  to 
which  we  are  dedicated  and  which  we  are 
elected  to  protect  and  serve  in  this 
Congress. 

If  we  do  act,  there  will  be  no  miraculous 
24-hour  cure,  for  this  is  no  24-hour  ill- 
ness. But  every  day  that  we  delay  makes 
recovery  more  diflBcult.  We  must  begin 
now. 

SERVICE  TO  OLDER  AMERICANS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,    President   Johnson   recently 


announced  the  award  of  contracts  total- 
ing more  than  $2  million  to  establish 
service  centers  for  older  Americans.  At 
the  same  time,  President  Johnson  pointed 
out  that  while  we  have  not  done  all  that  is 
needed,  we  have  made  great  strides  dur- 
ing the  past  7  years  in  helping  older 
Americans  attain  a  secure  and  decent  life. 
At  this  point,  I  should  like  to  insert 
President  Johnson's  remarks  on  that  oc- 
casion into  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

rr*tarks  of  the  president  at  the  signing  of 
Contracts  for  Older  Americans,  the  Cab- 
inet Room,  P^brttart  15,  1968 

Secretary  Wlrtz,  my  distinguished  friends: 

One  of  our  great  poets  had  this  to  say 
about  getting  older:  "The  years  between  50 
and  70  are  the  hardest.  You  are  always  being 
asked  to  do  things,  and  yet  you  aren't  ancient 
enough  to  turn  them  down." 

Well,  today  we  are  giving  a  great  many 
older  citizens  a  chance  to  do  a  great  many 
things.  And  I'm  willing  to  bet  that  we  won't 
get  turned  down. 

Today  we  are  launching  a  program  to  pro- 
vide work  In  community  service  projects  for 
retired  or  unemployed  citizens  who  are  55 
and  over. 

The  three  contracts  that  were  referred  to 
by  Secretary  WIrtz  that  we  will  sign  will 
create  more  than  3,000  job  opportunities  In 
the  coming  year.  These  Jobs  will  be  in  schools, 
hospitals,  in  beautlflcatlon  projects  and  other 
efforts  that  will  Improve  life  for  all  of  us. 

There  are  a  good  many  of  us  In  this  room 
today  who  can  remember  seeing  people  grow 
old  20  or  30  years  ago:  seeing  what  old  age 
did  to  them. 

Too  often,  it  meant  being  alone.  Too  often. 
It  meant  being  dependent  on  someone  else — 
their  children  or  their  sons-in-law.  It  meant 
that  as  the  years  mounted  up,  their  savings 
dwindled  down.  And  worst  of  all.  It  meant 
being  sick  and  afraid  because  they  just  didn't 
seem  to  be  able  to  afford  to  be  sick. 

Things  have  changed  some  since  then, 
largely  because  of  a  leadership  that  people 
like  you  have  provided. 

In  March,  more  than  17  million  older  citi- 
zens will  receive  a  Social  Security  Increase  of 
some  13  p>ercent.  When  the  benefit  checks 
go  out.  another  one  million  Americans  will 
be  lifted  above  the  poverty  line — a  goal  that 
we  are  working  toward. 

Medicare — that  for  many,  many  years 
was  not  seriously  considered  and  after  it 
was  considered  and  passed,  many  said  would 
not  work  at  all — is  now  flourishing.  More 
than  20  million  senior  citizens  have  its  pro- 
tection. Last  year.  7>2  million  of  these  senior 
citizens  received  help  in  paying  their  medical 
bills.  That  is  a  fact — not  a  fantasy. 

But  beyond  all  of  this,  we  all  have  another 
goal.  That  goal  Is  to  guarantee — to  every 
older  American — not  only  security,  but  the 
pride  of  being  able  to  be  active  and  being 
able  to  be  productive. 

Last  year  we  took  a  major  step  toward 
that  goal. 

We  passed  a  law  forbidding  age  discrim- 
ination in  employment. 

We  renewed  and  strengthened  the  Older 
Americans  Act.  It  promised  a  new  sense  of 
Involvement  and  usefulness  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  our  citizens. 

And  that  Is  only  a  small  part  of  the  story. 
More  than  4,000  Poster  Grandparents  in  38 
states:  nearly  300  older  VISTA  volunteers; 
500  older  Peace  Corps  volunteers:  more  than 
3,000  members  of  SCORE — the  Service  Corps 
of  Retired  Executives — have  already  learned 
what  It  Is  to  have  a  feeling  of  pride  In  serv- 
ing others,   regardless  of  one's   age. 

Now  we  meet  here  again  this  morning  In 
another  good  cause.  Soon,  after  the  signing 


of  these  three  contracts,  thousands  of  older 
citizens  will  know  what  It  Is  to  have  a  long 
life.  They  will  know  what  it  is  to  have  a  full 
life:  to  know  what  the  wise  Frenchman 
meant  when  he  said:  "Growing  old  Is  noth- 
ing more  than  a  habit  which  a  busy  man 
has  no  time  to  form." 

In  this  day  of  trouble  and  trial  for  our 
people.  I  want  to  salute  tho.<^e  representatives, 
who  are  here  In  the  Cabinet  Room  this  morn- 
ing, of  the  older  Americans  in  our  country, 
for  your  objectives,  for  your  goals,  for  your 
persistence  and  for  the  manner  in  which  you 
have  represented  those  for  whom  you  speak. 

You  have  spoken  where  it  counts;  you  have 
been  represented  in  the  rooms  where  there  Is 
a  pay-off. 

In  December  we  signed  a  Social  Security 
Bill.  It  affected  the  lives  of  millions  of  people 
directly;  it  affected  the  lives  of  all  of  us — all 
200  million — indirectly. 

President  Truman  proposed  Medicare.  But 
you  testified  for  it — and  you  presented  your 
opinion — your  concern — and  your  dissent — 
and  your  voice — and  your  logic — and  your 
argument  before  the  committees. 

Those  committees  listened  and  they 
learned.  As  a  subsequence,  7<4  million  of 
your  fellow  citizens  have  benefited. 

There  will  be  hearings  in  the  days  to 
come — hearings  on  poverty,  hearings  on  edu- 
cation, hearings  on  health,  hearings  on  secu- 
rity for  older  Americans. 

While  we  have  made  great  progress,  we 
have  just  gone  a  few  steps  up  a  long  road. 
I  had  three  figures  in  my  mind  that  were 
brought  to  me  by  the  Budget  Director  this 
year  when  we  signed  the  budget. 

The  first  one  was  on  manpower  training 
that  is  very  Important  to  you.  In  1960,  our 
budget  was  $3  billion — $3  billion  for  man- 
power training. 

By  fiscal  year  1964 — Just  before  I  took  of- 
fice— that  had  Increased  to  $4  billion  pltis. 

Prom  1964  to  1968.  largely  through  help 
that  you  and  other  concerned  citizens  have 
rendered  in  the  Congress,  in  the  precincts 
and  in  the  election,  the  Congress — by  an 
overwhelming  vote — Increased  that  $3  billion 
in  1960  and  that  $4  billion  in  1964  to  $12 
billion  In  this  year's  budget. 

In  poverty,  which  affects  us  all,  but  af- 
fects no  one  more  than  the  older  American — 
one  million  were  removed  from  the  poverty 
level  by  the  last  Social  Security  Bill  alone — 
that  poverty  group  was  receiving  a  little 
over  $9  billion  In  the  year  1960. 

We  had  moved  that  $9  billion  up  to  $12 
billion  by  the  fiscal  year  1964.  In  1964,  we 
renewed  our  pledges  that  were  made  and  our 
promises  of  1960  when  President  Kennedy 
went  from  one  end  of  this  Nation  to  the 
other.  We  pleaded  with  the  members  of  the 
appropriate  committees  to  try  to  move  for- 
ward with  the  New  Frontier  and  the  Great 
Society. 

From  1964,  when  we  had  $12  billion  to  '68, 
this  year,  we  have  $28  billion — more  than 
double  the  amount  of  federal  funds  spent  for 
those  below  the  level  of  $3,000. 

Now,  finally,  if  there  is  anything  that  Is 
vital  to  every  citizen  of  this  land,  it  Is  health. 
It  doesn't  make  any  difference  how  many 
PhD's  he  has  if  he  is  bedridden  and  can't 
get  out  of  his  room  and  requires  the  care  of 
other  people. 

Education  is  one  of  the  reasons.  I  think, 
that  America  leads  the  world.  I  was  reading 
a  book  last  night;  Europe  was  very  con- 
cerned about  our  industrial  management. 
They  felt  that  we  were  taking  the  place  that 
some  of  their  citizens  should  be  taking.  But 
they  said  we  have  this  great  Ingenuity  and 
this  great  industrial  management  system 
primarily  because  of  the  education  of  our 
people. 

So  health,  education  and  Social  Security: 
In  1960  we  were  spending  $19  billion  In  that 
field.  Fiscal  '64 — a  little  over  three  years 
later — we  were  spending  $23  billion  in  that 
field. 
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We  moved  It  up  M  bllUon.  Since  1B64.  to 
1968.  we  moved  It  not  one  bUllon,  not  four 
billion — but  we  have  more  than  doubled  It 
from  taa  billion  to  947  billion  In  the  budget 
thla  year. 

The  Social  Security  Bill,  the  Poverty  BlU. 
the  Training  Bill — all  of  theee  itenu  over- 
lap. But  the  Important  thing  U  that  we 
are  moving  along. 

Now  that  la  not  nearly  what  we  ought 
to  do.  That  Is  not  nearly  am  much  a«  we 
want  to  do.  But  It  Is  a  sign  when  you  can 
triple  manpower  and  when  you  can  more 
than  double  aid  to  poverty  In  one  Admln- 
Utratlon.  When  you  can  go  In  health,  edu- 
cation and  Social  Security  from  tas  billion 
to  t47  billion.  It  U  something  that  you  are 
not  Justified  in  saying  Is  being  completely 
neglected. 

So  to  those  of  you  who  man  the  ram- 
part*— to  those  of  you  who  have  marched 
in  the  committee  rooms — to  those  of  you 
who  have  written  the  letters  and  talked  to 
your  Congressmen  and  your  Senators  of 
both  Parties,  and  the  leaders  of  both  par- 
ties. I  salute,  congratulate,  and  thank  you 
for    what    you    have    done    for    your    fellow. 


Thank  you. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HARPER  SIMMS.  OP 
NEW    MEXICO 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  too 
often  we  fail  to  give  deserved  recogni- 
tion to  some  of  oiur  faithful  public  serv- 
ants who  contribute  much  to  the  beauty 
and  general  welfare  of  oiu*  country. 

On  March  1.  1968.  a  native  son  of 
New  Mexico.  Harper  Slmms.  retired  from 
Federal  ser^ice  to  return  to  our  State 
where  he  will  reside.  I  wish  to  pay  tribute 
to  Mr.  Simms  for  the  outstanding  job 
he  has  done  with  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  and  for  his  contribution  to 
the  conservation  of  our  natural  re- 
sources. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  statement  concerning  Har- 
per Simms  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

D.  Harper  Simms  retired  as  director  of  the 
Information  Division  of  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  on  March  1.  1968  after  17  years 
of  Imaginative  and  meritorious  national 
leadership  in  conservation  information  and 
education. 

He  served  with  distinction  for  the  only 
three  heads  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  has 
had — Dr.  Hugh  H.  Bennett.  Dr.  Robert  N. 
Salter,  and  the  present  Administrator.  Dr. 
Don  Williams. 

The  quality  and  quantity  of  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  conservation  of  our  national 
resoiu-ces — soil,  water,  plants,  wildlife,  water- 
sheds, outdoor  recreation,  and  beautlflca- 
tlon — are  recognized  by  leading  national  pub- 
lic and  pri\-ate  organizations. 

Mr.  Simms  Joined  the  newly-organized  Soil 
Conservation  Service  In  1935  as  an  assistant 
messenger  at  a  salary  of  $1,080  per  year.  Jobs 
were  scarce  then,  even  for  a  young  man  with 
two  college  degrees  and  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key. 

He  rose  through  the  ranks,  becoming  re- 
gional Information  chief  at  Albuquerque. 
New  Mexico  In  1943.  a  Job  he  held  until  1951 
with  time  out  for  service  as  a  Navy  lieuten- 
ant in  World  War  II.  He  became  SCS  Infor- 
mation director  in  Washington  in  June  1951. 

Since  Harper  Slmms  Is  a  native  of  New 
Mexico,  and  worked  In  that  State  for  many 
years  before  his  national  assignment,  and 
since  I  had  the  honor  to  be  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  from  1945  to  1948  and  have  since 
cloeely  followed  the  activities  of  the  SCS  and 
of  Harper  Simnu.  I  t>€Ueve  I  am  qualifled  to 


his  contributions  to  the  Nation — and 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  classify  them  as  first 
rate. 

Mr.  Slmms  has  served  in  the  No.  1  public 
Information  spot  of  the  SCS  during  Its  moat 
trying  times.  Re  weathered  the  transition 
from  the  SCS  founder  and  original  Chief — 
Hugh  Bennett — through  two  successors,  a 
major  reorganization  of  the  agency  that 
eliminated  Its  regional  offices  and  established 
a  State-Washington  set-up.  and  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  agency's  responsibilities  from 
one  mainly  concerned  with  erosion  control 
to  one  directly  Involved  in  more  than  IS 
major  activities. 

His  work  has  not  gone  unnoticed.  He  holds 
the  Department  of  Agriculture's  Superior 
Service  Award  and  the  American  Motors  Na- 
tional Conservation  Award.  He  was  made  a 
Fellow  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Society  of 
America — a  rare  honor  for  a  non-scientist. 

But  in  the  main  he  is  another  in  the  long 
line  of  unsung  public  servants  who  dedicate 
their  lives  and  sul>ordinate  their  own  ambi- 
tions for  an  Ideal — to  serve  the  public  in  a 
cause  about  which  they  have  deep  personal 
concern. 

The  words  Harper  Slmms  has  written,  and 
the  informational  materials  created  under 
his  direction — while  largely  credited  to 
others  or  to  SCS  or  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture— will,  in  the  words  of  Shakespeare's 
Marc  Anthony,  "live  long  after  him." 

Perhaps  our  greatest  public  servants  are 
those  who  have  an  honest  passion  for  ano- 
nymity. Harper  Slmms  Is  one  of  these.  As  he 
leaves.  I  wish  the  public  record  to  show  that 
many  have  long  recognized  his  true  worth 
and  wish  much  happiness  to  him  and  his 
good  wife.  Effle.  as  they  leave  the  scene  of 
action  In  which  Harper  has  performed  so 
creditably  for  31  years  and  return  to  their 
native  land  of  stuishine — New  Mexico. 


MASS  TRANSIT  FORGES 
PARTNERSHIP 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  President  Johnson  has  rec- 
ommended the  transfer  of  the  urban 
mass  transit  program  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment to  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. As  you  know.  I  have  been  a  vigorous 
supporter  of  the  mass  transit  program 
since  its  very  conception.  I  consider  mj'- 
self  among  those  responsible  for  con- 
gressional enactment  of  this  essential 
program  which  holds  forth  such  promise 
for  solving  one  of  the  major  problems 
facing  our  cities — that  of  traifBc  con- 
gestion. 

I  believe  the  program  has  measured 
up  to  what  we  had  hoped  would  be  its 
accomplishments  in  its  early  years  and 
I  pay  tribute  to  Secretary  Weaver,  As- 
sistant Secretary  Haar.  and  others  in 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  for  having  done  so  much 
to  nourish  this  effort  in  its  formative 
stages. 

The  President  has  made  his  proposal 
and  I  support  it  because  it  will  provide 
for  a  more  effective  utilization  of  all 
Federal  resources  in  the  transportation 
field  to  improve  urban  transportation. 

Approximately  1 '  b  years  ago  this  Con- 
gress \oted  to  establish  the  new  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation.  We  lodged 
within  that  new  unit  all  of  the  nonreg- 
ulatorj-  and  nonmilitary  transportation 
functions  of  the  Federal  Government, 
excepting  the  maritime  and  urban  mass 
transit  programs.  If  we  had  one  partic- 
ular goal  in  mind,  it  was  to  Insure  a 
sound  planning  and  development  effort 


necessary  for  a  balanced  transportation 
system  in  the  United  States. 

Certainly  an  effective  urban  transpor- 
tation system  is  a  key  ingredient  in  such 
a  balanced  transportation  system.  By 
proposing  a  transfer  of  the  urban  mass 
transportation  program  to  the  new  De- 
partment, the  President  has  taken  one 
more  step  that  will  bring  us  closer  to  a 
sound,  effective  and  cCQcient  national 
transportation  system. 

I  do  not  see  how  planning  for  urban 
transportation  can  take  place  outside 
the  context  of  the  national  planning 
effort  now  underway  within  the  new 
Department.  At  the  same  time,  such 
plaiuiing  must  necessarily  take  place 
within  the  context  of  the  comprehensive 
planning  for  our  urban  areas  by  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment. The  proposal  before  us  very  ef- 
fectively combines  these  concepts  and 
for  that  reason  it  has  my  support. 

As  a  member  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee.  I  know  this 
committee  can  work  effectively  with  the 
two  Departments  concerned  on  legisla- 
tive proposals  that  will  strengthen  and 
expand  this  program.  It  is  my  intention, 
as  a  member  of  the  committee,  to  work 
to  insure  that  the  committee  reports  a 
bill  to  extend  the  life  of  the  program  and 
to  provide  authority  to  encourage  private 
transit  companies  to  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  to  provide  more  ade- 
quate transportation  for  their  customers. 
The  future  of  our  great  cities  depends 
in  large  measure  on  the  future  effective- 
ness of  this  partnership.  As  a  member 
of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
I  will  certainly  look  forward  to  work- 
ing with  such  a  partnership  in  attempt- 
ing to  solve  at  least  this  portion  of  the 
problem  of  our  urban  areas  within  this 
decade. 

Let  me  conclude  by  commending  both 
Secretary  Weaver  and  Secretary  Boyd 
for  the  cooperative  effort  that  has  re- 
sulted in  this  constructive  suggestion  by 
the  President.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  total  planning  effort  for  urban 
areas  will  be  strengthened  in  this  trans- 
fer process.  The  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  will  continue 
to  oversee  the  comprehensive  planning 
effort  for  our  cities.  It  will  be  a  part- 
ner in  the  decision  as  to  whether  a  pro- 
posed urban  transportation  system  Is 
'  consistent  with  the  plan  for  the  overall 
development  of  a  community.  This  rep- 
resents a  very  happy  accommodation, 
and  I  believe  it  deserves  the  full  support 
of  Congress. 
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STUDY  BY  MR.  DOUGLAS  PIKE  ON 
THE  1968  VIETCONG  LUNAR  NEW 
YEAR  OFFENSIVE  IN  SOUTH  VIET- 
NAM 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Pres- 
ident. North  Vietnam's  defense  minister 
and  chief  military  strategist.  Vo  Nguyen 
Giap,  has  been  quoted  as  having  once 
said: 

I  am  not  a  western  general.  You  mt'.st  not 
Judge  me  by  those  standards.  I  am  a  Marxist. 
All  my  military  operations  have  a  purpose. 

We  are  indeed  fortunate  that  in  our 
Government  we  do  have  men  who  have 
the  training,  motivation,  and  insight  to 


take  Giap  at  his  word  and  to  study  the 
problems  which  face  us  in  Vietnam  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  enemy,  the  Commu- 
nist leaders  in  Hanoi.  One  such  expert, 
Mr.  Douglas  Pike,  a  U.S.  Information 
Agency  officer  has  recently  written  a 
study  analyzing  the  Communist  strategy 
underlying  the  recent  Communist  offen- 
sive against  the  cities  of  South  Vietnam. 
I  would  like  to  place  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  this  study  entitled  "The  1968 
Vietcong  Lunar  New  Year  Offensive  in 
South  Vietnam." 

Mr.  Pike  brings  considerable  expertise 
to  the  task  of  writing  about  the  Viet- 
namese Communists  and  their  strategy. 
He  has  many  years  of  professional  expe- 
rience in  Asia  and  has  served  a  total  of  6 
years  attached  to  the  US.  Embassy  in 
Saigon.  Following  his  service  in  Vietnam 
Mr.  Pike  spent  a  year  in  1963-64  at  the 
Center  for  International  Studies  at  MIT 
writing  a  book  entitled  "Vietcong,  the 
Organization  and  Techniques  of  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  FYont  of  South  Viet- 
nam." This  book  is  oon.sldered  by  many 
to  be  the  most  objective  and  careful 
study  on  the  Communists  in  South  Viet- 
nam. Mr.  Pike  has  recently  been  in  South 
Vietnam  studying  the  Communist  cam- 
paign. 

In  his  study  Mr.  Pike  outlines  General 
Giap's  timetable  for  a  determined  and 
general  winter-spring  offensive  during 
which  the  Communist  leaders  hope  to 
achieve :  the  destruction  of  the  American 
military  capability  and  the  Vietnamese 
armed  forces;  the  seizure  of  the  gov- 
ernmental centers  and  the  establishment 
of  a  coalition  government  excluding  the 
present  leaders  in  Saigon;  and  the  unifi- 
cation of  North  and  South  Vietnam.  I 
commend  this  study  to  anyone  who 
wishes  to  get  a  clearer  insight  into  the 
recent  events  and  be  better  prepared  to 
interpret  future  Communist  moves. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  the 
study  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  study 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The   1968  ViXTCONO   Lttnah   Nkw  Teas 

OlTENSrVE     IN     SOtTTH     VIETNAM 

(By  Douglas  Pike) 

The  lunar  new  year  offensive  launched  by 
the  communists  against  36  major  South 
Vietnamese  population  centers  In  the  early 
hours  of  January  31  bears  the  unmistakable 
stamp  of  North  Vietnamese  Defense  Minis- 
ter. Oeneral  Vo  Nguyen  Olap.  Any  assess- 
ment of  the  objectives,  magnitude  and  sub- 
sequent developments  of  the  campaign  must 
attend  closely  to  the  mind  and  personality 
of  this  master  tactician,  victor  of  the  Viet 
Minb  war  and  supreme  strategist  of  the 
present  one. 

Oeneral  Olap  is  one  of  the  best  tactical 
commanders  of  the  20th  century,  expert  at 
seizing  the  local  InltlatlTe  and  master  of  the 
surprise  diversion.  He  Is  meticulous  In  his 
planning,  imaginative  and  bold  in  executing 
his  military  strikes.  Only  Olap.  among  all 
North  of  South  Vietnamese  communists, 
could  have  supervised  the  elaborate  synchro- 
nization not  only  of  the  Tet  offensive  but 
of  the  broader  Winter-Spring  campaign  of 
which  It  is  part.  For  this  audacious  strike — 
and  audacity  is  what  carried  it  as  far  as  it 
did  go— must  not  be  viewed  as  something 
isolated  nor  unique,  but  rather  as  the  Inten- 
sified continuation  of  something  under  way 
at  least  since  August  1967. 

The  backdrop,  against  which  Oeneral 
Giap  planned  and  acted,  was  both  tempwal 


and  internally  political.  He  was  working 
against  time,  trying  to  cope  with  what  he 
knows  is  In  the  long  run  a  strategically  hope- 
less situation  In  which  American  firepower 
eats  deeper  and  deeper  Into /Wis  reserves  of 
men  and  arms.  And  be  faced,  In  the  world 
of  Politburo  politics  in  Hanoi,  increased 
pressure  from  younger  members  who  see  his 
preoccupation  with  military  victory  as  a  for- 
lorn attempt  to  restage  the  Viet  Mlnh  war 
under  vastly  changed  conditions  because  a 
generation  of  military  technology  has  out- 
dated many  of  the  military  techniques  that 
were  successful  against  the  French. 

The  broad  view  of  the  war.  as  Olap  sees 
It,  and  as  he  outlined  It  In  an  Important 
series  of  articles  published  In  Hanoi  last 
September!  goes  something  like  this: 

The  American  military  build-up  in  South 
Viet  Nam,  beginning  in  mld-1965,  resulted 
In  two  American  military  offensives,  the  1965 
dry  season  offensive  and  the  1966  dry  season 
offensive.  Both  offensives  failed,  Giap  believes, 
and  resulted  In  a  condition  of  stalemate 
which  offered  him  unprecedented  opportu- 
nities if  only  they  could  be  properly  seized. 
Dissension  was  rising  in  the  United  States,  he 
held,  and  pessimism  was  spreading  in  the 
American  ranlcs  In  Viet  Nam.  Foreign  sup- 
port for  the  communist  cause  was  growing 
abroad,  in  terms  of  increased  hostility  to 
American  military  activities  in  Viet  Nam. 

But.  at  the  same  time,  a  sort  of  mirror- 
image  condition  was  developing  In  Hanoi.  The 
stalemate  which  Oeneral  Olap  thought  he 
saw  was,  of  course,  a  stalemate  in  both  direc- 
tions. Dissension  in  the  Politburo  developed 
over  the  lack  of  progress  and  particularly 
over  the  "no-win"  pwlicy  for  which  General 
Olap  held  the  chief  reeponslbllity.  A  sense 
of  Impotency  developed  as  American  planes 
continued  to  pound  away  at  the  North  Viet- 
namese transportation  and  communication 
centers,  curtailing  the  flow  of  food,  consumer 
goods  and  people  throughout  the  country  as 
well  as  military  material  In  from  China  and 
out  to  South  Viet  Nam.  Prom  the  communist 
capitals,  especially  from  Peking*  but  also 
from  the  tJSSR  came  muted  but  stronger 
criticism  of  the  manner  and  means  by  which 
Oeneral  Olap  was  conducting  the  war.  In 
Hanoi,  especially  among  younger  Politburo 
members.  General  Olap  was  In  trouble,  al- 
though not  serious  trouble,  for  there  is  noth- 
ing definite  to  suggest  that  the  dissension  or 
dissatisfaction  was  at  the  level  of  a  schism. 
But  the  stalemate  condition  which  Oeneral 
Olap  had  proclaimed  did  have  the  effect  of 
putting  him — as  well  as  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  and 
Pham  Van  Dong,  the  other  two  of  the  big 
three  In  Hanoi — on  the  defensive,  and  forced 
General  Olap  to  act  more  precipitously  In 
commitment  that  he  prefers,  being  by  na- 
ture a  cautious  man  reluctant  to  act  while 
loose  ends  remain. 

Throughout  the  Viet  Mlnh  war  and  during 
the  present  war  Oeneral  Giap  has  pursued 
what  he  calls  his  Three  Phase  Strategy, 
namely:  resistance,  general  offensive  and 
general  uprising.  The  Viet  Mlnh  war  is  to- 
day divided  by  Hanoi  historians  Into  these 
stages,  and  the  three  also  have  been  used  In 
explaining  the  course  of  events  of  the  pres- 
ent war. 

In  the  summer  of  1967,  General  Olap  de- 
cided that  for  political  and  personal  reasons, 
if  not  for  military  ones,  the  moment  had  ar- 
rived when  he  must  order  the  start  of  the 
general  offensive  and  subsequently,  the  gen- 
eral uprising  phases  In  the  south.  He  and  his 
staff  began  work  on  what  internally  was 
called    the    Winter-Spring    campaign.    The 


>  Great  Victory,  Big  Tasks,  by  Vo  Nguyen 
Olap.  New  York:  Praeger,  1967. 

'The  Chinese  Communist  response  to  the 
Tet  offensive  was  formal  to  the  point  of 
coldness.  In  keeping  with  past  Chinese  at- 
titudes and  position  on  Viet  Cong  tactics 
and  strategy,  the  Chinese  Communists  appear 
to  consider  that  the  Viet  Cong  are  doing 
virtually  everything  WTong. 


broad  characteristics  of  the  campaign  have 
been  an  intensification  of  what  General  Giap 
calls  Co-ordinated  Fighting  Methods,  mani- 
fested at  Dak  To  In  Kontum  Province,  Con 
Tien  In  Quang  Ngal  Province  and  Loc  Nlnh 
in  Blnh  Long  Province,  all  three  in  the  moun- 
tainous interior  of  South  Viet  Nam  along  the 
Cambodian  and  Laotian  borders:  an  intensi- 
fication of  what  he  calls  Independent  Fight- 
ing Methods,  that  is.  revolutionary  guerrilla 
war,  aimed  at  the  cities,  airfields,  military 
headquarters,  and  Allied  military  logistic, 
transportation  and  communication  networks. 
These  were  the  military  aspects.  Also  as  part 
of  the  Winter-Spring  campaign  was  a 
stepped-up  program  of  terrorism,  especially 
against  the  Government  of  Viet  Nam's  pac- 
ification program,  which  largely  had  been 
Ignored  before  this.  And.  by  Increased  or- 
ganizational and  motivational  work  by  polit- 
ical cadres,  employing  the  three,  long-stand- 
ing communist  programs  or  techniques 
known  as  dan  van  (motivating  and  harness- 
ing the  energies  of  those  South  Vietnamese 
people  controlled  by  the  communists),  dich 
van  (non-military  activities  by  the  commu- 
nists In  GVN-controlled  areas,  specifically  In 
this  case,  social  organization  work  by  covert 
cadres,  to  form  the  people  of  the  towns  and 
cities  Into  mass  movements  that  would  en- 
gage in  public  disorders  and.  eventually,  the 
general  uprising,  thus  supporting  the  mili- 
tary assault)  and  binh  ran  (proselyting  ef- 
forts among  members  of  the  Vietnamese 
Armed  Forces  and  civil  service) . 

Oeneral  Giap's  campaign  had  three  phases 
following  the  initial  planning,  training  and 
indoctrlnatlonal  work  which  preceded  it  and 
which  began  in  July  of  last  year.  The  first 
phase  came  In  October.  November  and  De- 
cember, the  second  is  taking  place  In  the  first 
three  months  of  1968  and  phase  three  is 
schedule*  for  April,  May  and  June.  The 
scenario  therefore  calls  for  an  end  to  the 
war  by  mid-1968.  This  is  not  to  say  Giap  an- 
ticipated peace  arriving  by  mid-year,  rather 
that  a  decisive  point  of  no  return  would  be 
passed  in  which  inexorably  and  Irreversibly, 
the  war  would  begin  to  work  Itself  out  to 
final  victory,  much  like  the  situation  in 
Europe  In  late  1944,  when  the  fate  of  Ger- 
many was  sealed  and  the  final  victory,  no 
longer  in  doubt,  became  simply  a  matter  of 
time,  although  months  of  hard  fighting  lay 
ahead.  Seen  lying  along  the  route  to  this 
goal  are  the  destruction  of  at  least  a  por- 
tion of  American  military  capability  In  South 
Viet  Nam.  disintegration  of  the  Vietnamese 
Armed  Forces  as  a  military  organization, 
seizure  of  the  governmental  centers  in  South 
Viet  Nam  down  to  and  including  the  district 
or  county  level,  establishment  of  a  broad- 
based  coalition  government,  although  not 
one  which  would  Include  present  power  hold- 
ers in  Saigon,  and  unification  of  North  and 
South  Viet  Nam.  the  final  objective  being 
the  goal  which  General  Olap  and  fellow 
members  of  his  Politburo  have  been  pursuing 
ceaselessly  and  relentlessly  since  1954. 

The  Co-ordinated  Fighting  Methods  at- 
tacks at  Dak  To.  Loc  Nlnh  and  Con  "Hen. 
In  the  early  winter,  resulted  in  heavy  DKV 
casualties  and  were,  for  General  Giap's  pur- 
poses, inconclusive.  They  served  to  increase 
the  grumblings  by  the  younger  elements  in 
the  Politburo.  Joined  perhaps  by  certain  of 
the  "professional"  generals  In  Hanoi,  the 
line  commanders,  who  argued  that  they  had 
lost  a  sizeable  number  of  good  men  in  these 
mountain  battles  to  no  very  good  purpose 
in  a  campaign  large  enough  to  extract  a  real 
price  but  too  small  to  be  decisive.  However, 
the  campaign  ground  on  and  the  plans  went 
forward  for  the  general  offensive  which  was 
to  deal  a  major,  or  hopefully  catastrophic, 
blow  at  the  enemy,  in  actuality,  the  South 
Vietnamese  rather  than  the  Americans. 

Meanwhile,  the  diplomats  and  propagan- 
dists In  Hanoi  were  »iusy  developing  a  peace 
overture  campaign  which  was  a  fabric  woven 
of  many  threads.  Peace  or  "talks  "  overtures — 
the  difference  between  the  two  being  lost  aa 
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We  moved  U  up  H  billion.  Since  1964,  to 
1068.  we  moved  It  not  one  bllUon.  not  foiir 
billion — but  we  have  more  than  doubled  It 
from  $23  billion  to  947  billion  In  the  budget 
this  year. 

The  Social  Security  BUI,  the  Poverty  BlU. 
the  Training  Bill — all  of  these  Items  over- 
lap. But  the  Important  thing  Is  that  we 
are  moving  along. 

Now  that  Is  not  nearly  what  we  ought 
to  do.  That  Is  not  nearly  as  much  as  we 
want  to  do.  But  It  Is  a  sign  when  you  can 
triple  manpower  and  when  you  can  more 
than  double  aid  to  poverty  In  one  Admin- 
istration. When  you  can  go  In  health,  edu- 
cation and  Social  Security  from  $33  billion 
to  M7  billion.  It  U  something  that  you  are 
not  Justined  in  saying  Is  being  completely 
neglected. 

So  to  those  of  you  who  man  the  ram- 
parts— to  those  of  you  who  have  marched 
In  the  committee  rooms — to  those  of  you 
who  have  written  the  letters  and  talked  to 
your  Congressmen  and  your  Senators  of 
both  Parties,  and  the  leaders  of  both  par- 
ties, I  salute,  congratulate,  and  thank  you 
for   what   you    have   done    for    your    fellow 


Thank  yon. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HARPER  SIMMS.  OP 
NEW    MEXICO 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  too 
often  we  fail  to  give  deser\'ed  recogni- 
tion to  some  of  our  faithful  public  serv- 
ants who  contribute  much  to  the  beauty 
and  general  welfare  of  oxu-  country. 

On  March  1,  1968.  a  native  son  of 
New  Mexico.  Harper  Slmms,  retired  from 
Federal  service  to  return  to  our  State 
where  he  will  reside.  I  wish  to  pay  tribute 
to  Mr.  Slmms  for  the  outstanding  Job 
he  has  done  with  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  and  for  his  contribution  to 
the  conservation  of  our  natural  re- 
sources. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  statement  concerning  Har- 
per Slmms  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

D.  Harper  Slmms  retired  as  director  of  the 
Information  Division  of  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  on  March  1.  1988  after  17  years 
of  Imaginative  and  meritorious  national 
leadership  In  conservation  Information  and 
education. 

He  served  with  distinction  for  the  only 
three  heads  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  has 
had — Dr.  Hugh  H.  Bennett,  Dr.  Robert  N. 
Salter,  and  the  present  Administrator,  Or. 
Don  Williams. 

The  quality  and  quantity  of  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  conservation  of  our  national 
resources — soil,  water,  plants,  wildlife,  water- 
sheds, outdoor  recreation,  and  beautlflca- 
tlon — are  recognized  by  leading  national  pub- 
lic and  private  organizations. 

Mr.  Slmms  Joined  the  newly-organlzed  Soil 
Conservation  Service  in  1935  as  an  assistant 
messenger  at  a  salary  of  $1,080  per  year.  Jobs 
were  scarce  then,  even  for  a  young  man  with 
two  college  degrees  and  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key. 

He  rose  through  the  ranks,  becoming  re- 
gional Information  chief  at  Albuquerque. 
New  Mexico  In  1943,  a  Job  he  held  until  1961 
with  time  out  for  service  as  a  Navy  lieuten- 
ant m  World  War  II.  He  became  SC8  Infor- 
mation director  in  Washington  In  June  1951. 

Since  Harper  Slmms  Is  a  native  of  New 
Mexico,  and  worked  In  that  State  for  many 
years  before  his  national  assignment,  and 
since  I  had  the  honor  to  be  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  from  1945  to  1948  and  have  since 
closely  followed  the  activities  of  the  SCS  and 
of  Harper  Simnu,  I  believe  I  am  qualified  to 


his  contributions  to  the  Nation — and 
I  do  not  heslUte  to  classify  tbem  as  flrat 
rate. 

Mr.  Slmms  baa  served  In  the  No.  1  public 
Information  spot  of  the  SCS  during  Its  moat 
trying  times.  He  weathered  the  transition 
from  the  SCS  founder  and  original  Chief — 
Hugh  Bennett — through  two  successors,  a 
major  reorganization  of  the  agency  that 
eliminated  Its  regional  offices  and  established 
a  State-Washington  set-up,  and  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  agency's  responsibilities  from 
one  mainly  concerned  with  erosion  control 
to  one  directly  Involved  In  more  than  15 
major  activities. 

His  work  has  not  gone  unnoticed.  He  holds 
the  Department  of  Agriculture's  Superior 
Service  Award  and  the  American  Motors  Na- 
tional Conservation  Award.  He  was  made  a 
Fellow  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Society  of 
America — a  rare  honor  for  a  non-sclentlst. 

But  In  the  main  he  Is  another  In  the  long 
line  of  unsung  public  servants  who  dedicate 
their  Uvea  and  subordinate  their  own  ambi- 
tions for  an  ideal — to  serve  the  public  in  a 
cause  about  which  they  have  deep  personal 
concern. 

The  words  Harper  Slmms  has  written,  and 
the  Informational  materials  created  under 
his  direction — while  largely  credited  to 
others  or  to  SCS  or  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture— win.  In  the  words  of  Shakespeare's 
Marc  Anthony,  "live  long  after  him." 

Perhaps  our  greatest  public  servants  are 
those  who  have  an  honest  passion  for  ano- 
nymity. Harper  Slmms  Is  one  of  these.  As  he 
leaves,  I  wish  the  public  record  to  show  that 
many  have  long  recognized  his  true  worth 
and  wish  much  happiness  to  him  and  his 
good  wife.  Effle,  as  they  leave  the  scene  of 
action  In  which  Harper  has  performed  so 
creditably  for  31  years  and  return  to  their 
native  land  of  sunshine — New  Mexico. 


MASS  TRANSIT  FORGES 
PARTNERSHIP 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  President  Johnson  has  rec- 
ommended the  transfer  of  the  urban 
mass  transit  program  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment to  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. As  you  know,  I  have  been  a  vigorous 
supporter  of  the  mass  transit  program 
since  its  very  conception.  I  consider  my- 
self among  those  responsible  for  con- 
gressional enactment  of  this  essential 
program  which  holds  forth  such  promise 
for  solving  one  of  the  major  problems 
facing  our  cities — that  of  trafQc  con- 
gestion. 

I  believe  the  program  has  measured 
up  to  what  we  had  hoped  would  be  Its 
accomplishments  in  its  early  years  and 
I  pay  tribute  to  Secretary  Weaver.  As- 
sistant Secretary  Haar.  and  others  in 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  for  having  done  so  much 
to  nourish  this  effort  in  its  formative 
stages. 

The  President  has  made  his  proposal 
and  I  support  it  because  it  will  provide 
for  a  more  effective  utilization  of  all 
Federal  resources  in  the  transportation 
field  to  improve  urban  transportation. 

Approximately  1  '.b  years  ago  this  Con- 
gress voted  to  establish  the  new  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation.  We  lodged 
within  that  new  imit  all  of  the  nonreg- 
ulator^'  and  noiunilitary  transportation 
functions  of  the  Federal  Government, 
excepting  the  maritime  and  urban  mass 
transit  programs.  If  we  had  one  partic- 
ular goal  in  mind,  it  was  to  Insure  a 
sound  planning  and  development  effort 


necessary  for  a  balanced  transportation 
system  in  the  United  States. 

Certainly  an  effective  urban  transpor- 
tation system  is  a  key  ingredient  in  such 
a  balanced  transportation  system.  By 
proposing  a  transfer  of  the  urban  mass 
transportation  program  to  the  new  De- 
partment, the  President  has  taken  one 
more  step  that  will  bring  us  closer  to  a 
sound,  effective  and  efficient  national 
transportation  system. 

I  do  not  see  how  planning  for  urban 
transportation  can  take  place  outside 
the  context  of  the  national  planning 
effort  now  underway  within  the  new 
Department.  At  the  same  time,  such 
planning  must  necessarily  take  place 
within  the  context  of  the  comprehensive 
planning  for  our  urban  areas  by  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment. The  proposal  before  us  very  ef- 
fectively combines  these  concepts  and 
for  that  reason  it  has  my  support. 

As  a  memt)er  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee.  I  know  this 
committee  can  work  effectively  with  the 
two  Departments  concerned  on  legisla- 
tive proposals  that  will  strengthen  and 
expand  this  program.  It  is  my  intention, 
as  a  member  of  the  committee,  to  work 
to  Insure  that  the  committee  reports  a 
bill  to  extend  the  life  of  the  program  and 
to  provide  authority  to  encourage  private 
transit  companies  to  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  to  provide  more  ade- 
quate transportation  for  their  customers. 
The  future  of  our  great  cities  depends 
in  large  measure  on  the  future  effective- 
ness of  this  partnership.  As  a  member 
of  tlie  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
I  will  certainly  look  forward  to  work- 
ing with  such  a  partnership  in  attempt- 
ing to  solve  at  least  this  portion  of  the 
problem  of  our  urban  areas  within  this 
decade. 

Let  me  conclude  by  commending  both 
Secretary  Weaver  and  Secretarj-  Boyd 
for  the  cooperative  effort  that  has  re- 
sulted in  this  constructive  suggestion  by 
the  President.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  total  planning  effort  for  urban 
areas  will  be  strengthened  in  this  trans- 
fer process.  The  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  will  continue 
to  oversee  the  comprehensive  planning 
effort  for  our  cities.  It  will  be  a  part- 
ner in  the  decision  as  to  whether  a  pro- 
,  posed  urban  transportation  system  Is 
'  consistent  with  the  plan  for  the  overall 
development  of  a  community.  This  rep- 
resents a  very  happy  accommodation, 
and  I  believe  it  deserves  the  full  support 
of  Congress. 
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STUDY  BY  MR.  DOUGLAS  PIKE  ON 
THE  1968  VIETCONG  LUNAR  NEW 
YEAR  OFFENSIVE  IN  SOUTH  VIET- 
NAM 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Pres- 
ident. North  Vietnam's  defense  minister 
and  chief  military  strategist.  Vo  Nguyen 
Giap,  has  been  quoted  as  having  once 
said: 

I  am  not  a  western  general.  You  must  not 
Judge  me  by  those  standards.  I  am  a  Marxist, 
All  my  military  operations  have  a  purp<ose. 

We  are  indeed  fortunate  that  in  our 
Government  we  do  have  men  who  have 
the  training,  motivation,  and  Insight  to 


take  Glap  at  his  word  and  to  study  the 
problems  which  face  us  in  Vietnam  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  enemy,  the  Commu- 
nist leaders  in  Hanoi.  One  such  expert. 
Mr.  Douglas  Pike,  a  U.S.  Information 
Agency  officer  has  recently  written  a 
study  analyzing  the  Communist  strategy 
underlying  the  recent  Communist  offen- 
.<:ive  against  the  cities  of  South  Vietnam. 
I  would  like  to  place  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  this  study  entitled  "The  1968 
Vietcong  Lunar  New  Year  Offensive  in 
South  Vietnam." 

Mr.  Pike  brings  considerable  expertise 
to  the  task  of  writing  about  the  Viet- 
namese Communists  and  their  strategy. 
He  has  many  years  of  professional  expe- 
rience In  Asia  and  has  served  a  total  of  6 
years  attached  to  the  US.  Embassy  in 
Saigon.  Following  his  service  in  Vietnam 
Mr.  Pike  spent  a  year  in  1963-64  at  the 
Center  for  International  Studies  at  MIT 
writing  a  book  entitled  "Vietcong.  the 
Organization  and  Techniques  of  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  of  South  Viet- 
nam." This  book  is  considered  by  many 
to  be  the  most  objective  and  careful 
study  on  the  Communists  in  South  Viet- 
nam. Mr.  Pike  has  recently  been  in  South 
Vietnam  studying  the  Communist  cam- 
paign. 

In  his  study  Mr.  Pike  outlines  General 
Giap's  timetable  for  a  determined  and 
general  winter-spring  offensive  during 
which  the  Communist  leaders  hope  to 
achieve:  the  destruction  of  the  American 
military  capability  and  the  Vietnamese 
armed  forces;  the  seizure  of  the  gov- 
ernmental centers  and  the  establishment 
of  a  coalition  government  excluding  the 
present  leaders  in  Saigon;  and  the  unifi- 
cation of  North  and  South  Vietnam.  I 
commend  this  study  to  anyone  who 
wishes  to  get  a  clearer  insight  into  the 
recent  events  and  be  better  prepared  to 
interpret  future  Communist  moves. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  the 
study  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  study 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The   1968   ViErcoNO   Lunab   New  Ykak 
Otfeksive    in    Sodth    Vietnam 

(By  Douglas  Pike) 

The  lunar  new  year  offensive  launched  by 
the  communists  against  36  major  South 
Vietnamese  population  centers  In  the  early 
hours  of  January  31  bears  the  unmistakable 
stamp  of  North  Vietnamese  Defense  Minis- 
ter. General  Vo  Nguyen  Glap.  Any  assess- 
ment of  the  objectives,  magnitude  and  sub- 
sequent developments  of  the  campaign  must 
attend  clooely  to  the  mind  and  personality 
of  this  master  tiustlcian.  victor  of  the  Viet 
Mlnh  war  and  supreme  strategist  of  the 
present  one. 

General  Olap  is  one  of  the  best  tactical 
commanders  of  the  20th  century,  expert  at 
seizing  the  local  Initiative  and  master  of  the 
surprise  diversion.  He  is  meticulous  In  his 
planning,  imaginative  and  bold  In  executing 
his  military  strikes.  Only  Glap,  among  all 
North  of  South  Vietnamese  communists, 
could  have  supervised  the  elaborate  synchro- 
nization not  only  of  the  Tet  offensive  but 
of  the  broader  Winter-Spring  campaign  of 
which  It  Is  part.  For  this  audacious  strike — 
and  audacity  is  what  carried  It  as  far  as  It 
did  go— must  not  be  viewed  as  something 
isolated  nor  unique,  but  rather  as  the  Inten- 
sified continuation  of  something  under  way 
at  least  since  August  1967. 

The  backdrop,  against  which  General 
Glap  planned  and  acted,  was  both  temporal 


and  internally  political.  He  was  working 
against  time,  trying  to  cope  with  what  he 
knows  is  In  the  long  run  a  strategically  hope- 
less situation  in  which  American  firepower 
eats  deeper  and  deeper  into  his  reserves  of 
men  and  arms.  And  he  faced.  In  the  world 
of  Politburo  politics  in  Hanoi,  Increased 
pressure  from  younger  members  who  see  his 
preoccupation  with  military  victory  as  a  for- 
lorn attempt  to  restage  the  Viet  Mlnh  war 
under  vastly  changed  conditions  because  a 
generation  of  military  technology  has  out- 
dated many  of  the  military  techniques  that 
were  successful  against  the  French. 

The  broad  view  of  the  war,  as  Giap  sees 
it,  and  as  he  outlined  it  in  an  Important 
series  of  articles  published  in  Hanoi  last 
September'  goes  something  like  this: 

The  American  military  build-up  in  South 
Viet  Nam.  beginning  in  mld-1965,  resulted 
in  two  American  military  offensives,  the  1965 
dry  season  offensive  and  the  1966  dry  season 
offensive.  Both  offensives  failed,  Giap  believes, 
and  resulted  in  a  condition  of  stalemate 
which  offered  him  unprecedented  opportu- 
nities if  only  they  could  be  properly  seized. 
Dissension  was  rising  In  the  United  States,  he 
held,  and  pessimism  was  spreading  in  the 
American  ranks  in  Viet  Nam.  Foreign  sup- 
port for  the  communist  cause  was  growing 
abroad,  in  terms  of  Increased  hostility  to 
American  military  activities  In  Viet  Nam. 

But.  at  the  same  time,  a  sort  of  mirror- 
image  condition  was  developing  In  Hanoi.  The 
stalemate  which  General  Giap  thought  he 
saw  was,  of  course,  a  stalemate  in  both  direc- 
tions. Dissension  In  the  Politburo  developed 
over  the  lack  of  progress  and  particularly 
over  the  "no-wln"  policy  for  which  General 
Olap  held  the  chief  reeponsibillty.  A  sense 
of  Impotency  developed  as  American  planes 
continued  to  pound  away  at  the  North  Viet- 
namese transportation  and  communication 
centers,  curtailing  the  flow  of  food,  consumer 
goods  and  people  throughout  the  country  as 
well  as  military  material  in  from  China  and 
out  to  South  Viet  Nam.  From  the  communist 
capitals,  especially  from  Peking'  but  also 
from  the  USSR  came  muted  but  stronger 
criticism  of  the  manner  and  means  by  which 
General  Giap  was  conducting  the  war.  In 
Hanoi,  especially  among  younger  Politburo 
members,  General  Giap  was  in  trouble,  al- 
though not  serious  trouble,  for  there  is  noth- 
ing definite  to  suggest  that  the  dissension  or 
dissatisfaction  was  at  the  level  of  a  schism. 
But  the  stalemate  condition  which  General 
Giap  had  proclaimed  did  have  the  effect  of 
putting  blm — as  well  as  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  and 
Pham  Van  Dong,  the  other  two  of  the  big 
three  in  Hanoi — on  the  defensive,  and  forced 
General  Giap  to  act  more  precipitously  in 
commitment  that  he  prefers,  being  by  na- 
ture a  cautious  man  reluctant  to  act  while 
loose  ends  remain. 

Throughout  the  Viet  Mlnh  war  and  during 
the  present  war  General  Glap  has  pursued 
what  he  calls  his  Three  Phase  Strategy, 
namely:  resistance,  general  offensive  and 
general  uprising.  The  Viet  Mlnh  war  is  to- 
day divided  by  Hanoi  historians  into  these 
stages,  and  the  three  also  have  been  used  in 
explaining  the  course  of  events  of  the  pres- 
ent war. 

In  the  svimmer  of  1967.  General  Giap  de- 
cided that  for  political  and  personal  reasons, 
if  not  for  military  ones,  the  moment  had  ar- 
rived when  he  must  order  the  start  of  the 
general  offensive  and  subsequently,  the  gen- 
eral uprising  phases  in  the  south.  He  and  his 
staff  began  work  on  what  internally  was 
called    the    Winter-Spring    camptaign.    The 


'  Great  Victory.  Big  Tasks,  by  Vo  Nguyen 
Glap.  New  York:  Praeger,  1967. 

-The  Chinese  Communist  response  to  the 
Tet  offensive  was  formal  to  the  point  of 
coldness.  In  keeping  with  past  Chinese  at- 
titudes and  position  on  Viet  Cong  tactics 
and  strategy,  the  Chinese  Communists  appear 
to  consider  -.hat  the  Viet  Cong  are  doing 
virtually  everything  UTong. 


broad  characteristics  of  the  campaign  have 
been  an  Intensification  of  what  General  Giap 
calls  Co-ordinated  Fighting  Methods,  mani- 
fested at  Dak  To  in  Kontum  Province.  Con 
Tien  in  Quang  Ngal  Province  and  Loc  Nlnh 
in  Binh  Long  Province,  all  three  in  the  moun- 
tainous interior  of  South  Viet  Nam  along  the 
Cambodian  and  Laotian  borders:  an  intensi- 
fication of  what  he  calls  Independent  Fight- 
ing Methods,  that  is,  revolutionary  guerrilla 
war,  aimed  at  the  cities,  airfields,  military 
headquarters,  and  Allied  military  logistic, 
transportation  and  communication  networks. 
These  were  the  military  aspects.  Also  as  part 
of  the  Winter-Spring  campaign  was  a 
stepped-up  program  of  terrorism,  especially 
against  the  Government  of  Viet  Nam's  pac- 
ification program,  which  largely  had  been 
ignored  before  this.  And,  by  Increased  or- 
ganizational and  motivational  work  by  polit- 
ical cadres,  employing  the  three,  long-stand- 
ing communist  programs  or  techniques 
known  as  dan  van  (motivating  and  harness- 
ing the  energies  of  those  South  Vietnamese 
people  controlled  by  the  communists),  dich 
van  (non-military  activities  by  the  commu- 
nists in  GVN-controlled  areas,  specifically  in 
this  case,  social  organization  work  by  covert 
cadres,  to  form  the  people  of  the  towns  and 
cities  into  mass  movements  that  would  en- 
gage in  public  disorders  and,  eventually,  the 
general  uprising,  thus  supporting  the  mili- 
tary assault)  and  binh  van  (proselyting  ef- 
forts among  members  of  the  Vietnamese 
Armed  Forces  and  civil  service) . 

General  Giap's  campaign  had  three  phases 
following  the  initial  planning,  training  and 
Indoctrlnatlonal  work  which  preceded  It  and 
which  began  in  July  of  last  year.  The  first 
phase  came  in  October,  November  and  De- 
cember, the  second  is  taking  place  In  the  first 
three  months  of  1968  and  phase  three  is 
scheduled  for  April,  May  and  June.  The 
scenario  therefore  calls  for  an  end  to  the 
war  by  mid-1968.  This  is  not  to  say  Giap  an- 
ticipated peace  arriving  by  mid-year,  rather 
that  a  decisive  point  of  no  return  would  be 
passed  in  which  inexorably  and  irreversibly, 
the  war  would  begin  to  work  itself  out  to 
final  victory,  much  like  the  situation  in 
Europe  in  late  1944,  when  the  fate  of  Ger- 
many was  sealed  and  the  final  victory,  no 
longer  In  doubt,  became  simply  a  matter  of 
time,  although  months  of  hard  fighting  lay 
ahead.  Seen  lying  along  the  route  to  this 
goal  are  the  destruction  of  at  least  a  por- 
tion of  American  military  capability  In  South 
Viet  Nam,  disintegration  of  the  Vietnamese 
Armed  Forces  as  a  military  organization, 
seizure  of  the  governmental  centers  in  South 
Viet  Nam  down  to  and  including  the  district 
or  county  level,  establishment  of  a  broad- 
based  coalition  government,  although  not 
one  which  would  Include  present  power  hold- 
ers in  Saigon,  and  unification  of  North  and 
South  Viet  Nam,  the  final  objective  being 
the  goal  which  General  Glap  and  fellow 
members  of  his  Politburo  have  been  pursuing 
ceaselessly  and  relentlessly  since  1954. 

The  Co-ordinated  Fighting  Methods  at- 
tacks at  Dak  To.  Loc  Nlnh  and  Con  Tien, 
in  the  early  winter,  resulted  in  heavy  DRV 
casualties  and  were,  for  General  Giap's  pur- 
poses, inconclusive.  They  served  to  Increase 
the  grumblings  by  the  younger  elements  in 
the  Politburo,  Joined  perhaps  by  certain  of 
the  "professional"  generals  In  Hanoi,  the 
line  commanders,  who  argued  that  they  had 
lost  a  sizeable  number  of  good  men  In  these 
mountain  battles  to  no  very  good  purpose 
in  a  campaign  large  enough  to  extract  a  real 
price  but  too  small  to  be  decisive.  However, 
the  campplgn  ground  on  and  the  plans  went 
forward  for  the  general  offensive  which  was 
to  deal  a  major,  or  hopefully  catastrophic, 
blow  at  the  enemy,  in  actuality,  the  South 
Vietnamese  rather  than  the  Americans. 

Meanwhile,  the  diplomats  and  propagan- 
dists in  Hanoi  were  busy  developing  a  peace 
overture  campaign  which  was  a  fabric  woven 
of  many  threads.  Peace  or  "talks"  overtures — 
the  difference  between  the  two  being  lost  as 
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the  word  ••peace"  spread  around  the  world — 
served  propaganda  ends,  possibly  could 
achieve  a  cessation  of  air  strikes  into  North 
Viet  Nam.  helped  reduce  the  grumbling  in 
the  Politburo  and.  above  all,  formed  the 
right  hook  which  together  with  the  left  Jab 
was  to  assure  victory. 

Thus.  In  the  broadest  terms,  the  grand 
strategy  of  Hanoi,  which  goes  beyond  General 
Olap's  military  contributions.  Is  a  two- 
salient  thrust,  one  salient  being  military  and 
the  other  being  diplomatlc-negotlatlonal 

The  military  salient  has  two  prongs.  Em- 
ploying independent  fighting  methods,  a 
maximum  strike  Is  being  mounted  In  South 
Viet  Nam  and  focused  on  the  cities.  It  Is 
billed  as  the  general  uprising  and  portrayed 
to  the  rank  and  flle  as  Armageddon.  General 
Glap  used  at  least  fifty  percent  of  hU  main 
strike  forces,  estimated  at  118,000  totol.»  al- 
though he  employed  southern  Viet  Cong 
soldiers  rather  than  Northern  (PAVN)  troops 
wherever  possible  The  Tet  offensive,  heart  of 
the  general  offensive,  concentrated  on  air- 
fields and  air  support  activities,  military 
headquarters,  civilian  governmental  com- 
plexes, material  and  logistic  centers,  as  well, 
of  course,  as  the  36  largest  towns  and  cltlea 
of  the  coomry.  Hopefully,  to  General  Glap, 
the  generar offensive  will  have  these  resulU: 
the  Americans  will  crack,  militarily  and 
psychologically:  a  significant  portion  of  what 
he  regards  as  the  real  American  strength- 
aircraft,  communication  and  transportation 
techniques  and  well-coordinated  command 
centera— will  be  destroyed:  the  Vietnamese 
Armed  Forces  will  disintegrate,  and  the  popu- 
lation will  rise  up  m  massive  support  of  the 
communists.  If  not  enthusiastically  at  least 
because  It  appears  to  be  the  wise  individual 
thing  to  do.  Employing  concentrated  fight- 
ing methods,  the  other  prong  of  the  salient, 
comes  the  Dlen  Blen  Phu  gambit,  probably 
at  Khe  3anh.  The  essence  of  the  military 
salient  Is  a  play  for  time — take  and  hold  Is 
the  order,  so  that  time  will  run  out  espe- 
cially for  the  Americans. 

The  diplomatlc-negotlatlonal  salient  Is  the 
political  attack.  lU  first  prong  Is  the  nego- 
tlaUonal  ploy,  offering  a  political  "settle- 
ment" of  the  war.  Beginning  In  December  of 
last  year  Hanoi  began  Ita  overtures  directed 
at  talking  the  Americans  out  of  South  Viet 
Nam  under  the  world  worst  possible  circum- 
stances to  them.  The  second  prong  is  aimed 
at  the  establishment  of  a  coallOon  govern- 
ment in  South  Viet  Nam.  a  coalition  govern- 
ment as  that  term  Is  used  peculiarly  by  the 
communists.  The  vehicle  for  thU  Is  a  series 
of  specially  designed  Interim  communist 
front  organizations  In  South  Viet  Nam.  most 
important  of  which  Is  the  Alliance  of  National 
Peace  Forces  in  Saigon,  (described  in  Ap- 
pendix A).  These  sprang  up  In  South  Viet 
Nam  beginning  In  early  February  of  this  year. 
They  are  sxipposed  to  help  establish  a  new 
ruling  group  in  South  Viet  Nam  that  excludes 
the  present  members  of  the  Government  of 
Viet  Nam. 

Implicit  in  thU  double-pronged  salient 
strategy  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among 
members  of  the  DRV  poUtburo.  Glap  con- 
tinues to  see  the  route  to  victory  as  military — 
the  way  to  win.  he  argxiee.  Is  militarily,  on  the 
ground.  In  South  Viet  Nam.  not  at  the  con- 


ference Uble  and  not  as  the  result  of  the 
American  presidential  elections.  This  view, 
from  all  evidence,  la  shared  by  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
and  Pham  Van  Dong,  who  Is  Ho's  most  likely 
successor.  Le  Duan.  the  fourth  leading  fig- 
ure In  the  Politburo  probably  supports,  the 
big  three  but  with  some  reservations,  while 
Truong  Chlnh.  the  fifth  man  plays  a  role 
which.  If  It  Is  Important.  Is  unclear.  The  » 
younger  members  of  the  Politburo  while  sub-  ' 
scribing  to  the  two-salient  approach,  argue 
for  greater  emphasis  on  the  diplomatlc-ne- 
gotlatlonal salient,  regarding  the  military 
salient  as  valuable  chiefly  as  a  means  of  clos- 
ing the  ring.  Essentially  this  fighting-nego- 
tiating method  was  the  pattern  during  the 
1954  Indochina  Conference  In  Geneva  and.  In 
Korea,  during  the  period  prior  to  and  during 
the  armistice  talks  that  ended  Korean  hos- 
UUtlee. 

The  Tet  offensive,  within  thU  context, 
quickly  became  many  things  to  many  men. 
Assessment  of  the  degree  of  failure  must  be 
built  on  an  assessment  of  the  enemy's  In- 
tentions. If  Intentions  in  the  offensive  were 
limited,  then  the  failure  was  a  limited  one; 
If  more  ambitious,  then  the  failure  was  a 
major  one.  And  If  the  enemy  Intention  waa 
a  knock-out  punch  then,  quite  obviously, 
the  failure  was  monumental.  In  short.  In- 
tentions are  a  continuum.  The  Tet  offensive 
was  wrapped  In  the  great  Vietnamese  com- 
munist social  myth  of  the  General  Uprising.* 
which  like  all  social  myths  essentially  is 
something  exUtlng  In  men's  minds,  not  In 
the  finite  world.  What  counts  Is  not  truth 
but  what  Is  believed  to  be  true.  In  com- 
munist public  statements  the  evenU  of  early 
February  generally  were  termed  "the  offen- 
sive campaign  and  uprising  campaign":  In- 
ternal documents  called  it  a  'general  offen- 
sive to  culminate  In  the  general  uprising": 
during  Indoctrination  sessions  for  the  rank 
.ind  flle.  In  previous  months.  It  was  most 
frequently  billed  as  a  general  uprising:  and 
the  pollUcal  cadres  mingling  with  the  popu- 
lation during  the  offensive  almost  univer- 
sally said  or  Implied  It  was  the  general  up- 
rising. 

An  Indication  of  what  the  offensive  meant 
to  the  rank  and  flle  communists  can  be  found 
In  a  tabulation  of  prisoner  Interrogation 
reports.' 

With  respect  to  the  basic  purpose  of  the 
assignment  given  Individuals,  a  sample  shows 
40  percent  were  told  this  was  to  be  the 
General  Uprising:  32  percent  were  told  simply 
they  were  to  take  part  In  an  attack  of  un- 
specified dimensions  (overwhelmingly,  this  Is 
what  those  who  attacked  Saigon  In  individual 
actions,  such  as  the  attack  on  the  U-S.  Em- 
bassy, were  told):  26  percent  were  told  they 
were  to  seize  and  hold  the  cities;  (chlefiy  the 
explanation  In  Central  Viet  Nam  area) ;  about 
20  percent  were  told  the  p»irpose  of  the  attack 
was  "to  drive  out  the  Americans":  and  about 
15  percent  were  given  to  understand  that  the 
military  attack  would  culminate  In  establish- 
ment of  a  coalition  government.' 

An  oblique  Indication  of  the  direction  the 
leadership  believed  the  offensive  would  move 


'Estimates  of  the  enemy  strength  at  the 
start  of  the  Winter-Spring  campaign  were 
these:  National  Uberatlon  Front  full- 
military,  64.000:  North  Vietnamese  units  In 
the  South.  54.000;  National  Uberatlon  Front 
para-mlUtary  (the  regional  or  territorial 
troops  and  the  local  guerrillas)  70.000-90,000; 
National  Uberatlon  Front  membership: 
300,000  (Including  40,000  civilian  cadres). 
One  captured  document  said  that  one-third 
of  all  forces  and  units  employed  must  be 
members  of  the  Peoples  Revolutionary  Party, 
the  communist  party  of  South  Viet  Nam. 
which  may  have  been  a  limiting  factor  on 
the  number  of  forces  employed  In  the  Tet 
offensive. 


•  General  Uprising,  or  Khoi  Nghia.  Is  a  so- 
cial myth,  a  term  employed  here  in  the  sense 
used  by  Georges  Sorel.  the  French  sociologist. 
As  such  It  has  precise  and  concrete  meaning, 
but  still  Is  something  that  exists  chiefly  In 
the  mind.  Sorel  Is  most  directly  associated 
with  the  myth  of  tne  General  Strike,  the 
Idea  that  some  day  the  workers  of  the  world 
simultaneously  will  strike,  bringing  all  In- 
dustry, transportation,  government,  society 
Itself,  to  a  standstill,  after  which  the 
workers  will  simply  take  over  the  controls 
of  power.  The  General  Uprising  Is  the 
same  myth  In  an  agrarian  setting. 

» A  sample  of  about  200.  covering  persons 
who  were  captured  or  surrendered  In  the  pe- 
riod January  31-Pebruary  9. 

» Some  prisoners  gave  more  than  one  ex- 
planation. 


Ilea  In  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  the 
rank  and  flle,  especially  in  Central  Viet  Nam 
did  not  have  any  specific  withdrawal  plans. 
Some  47  percent  of  the  prisoners  said  they 
did  not  receive  withdrawal  plans  as  part  of 
their  Individual  assignment;  21  percent  did 
have  some  such  plan;  and  22  percent  either 
were  given  no  Instructions  (although  their 
oBlcers  may  have  received  them)  or  were  told 
that  subsequent  actions  would  depend  on 
developments.  These  troops  may  have  been 
regarded  by  the  leadership  as  expendable, 
but  the  pattern  Is  quite  unlike  previous  com- 
munist military  behavior  In  the  war  and  most 
certainly  will  hurt  future  communist  leader- 
ship credibility. 

One  of  the  best  Indications  of  the  leader- 
ship's calculation  can  be  found  In  the  battle 
order  of  the  Presidium  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  Liberation  Front  (see 
Appendix  B).  The  heart  of  this  order  was 
these  specific  Instructions  to  the  troops: 

"1.  Wipe  out  a  good  deal  of  the  enemy's 
potential,  defeat  the  U.S.  and  sateUlte  troops; 
cause  disintegration  of  the  puppet  army. 

"2.  Overthrow  the  lackey  government  at  a'.I 
echelons,  drastically  punish  all  high-level 
traitors  and  all  tyrants. 

"3,  Establish  a  People's  Revolutionary  Gov- 
ernment at  all  levels,  strive  to  defend  this 
government  and  resolutely  smash  all  enemy 
counter-offensive  attempts. 

"Implement  all  policies  set  down  by  the 
National  Liberation  Front." 

The  major  anticipated  results  of  the  Tet 
offensive  and  the  Winter-Spring  campaign 
nppear  to  be  three-fold.  First,  that  the  Viet- 
namese Armed  Forces  would  disintegrate  as 
a  coherent  mlllUry  organization,  that  Is 
reach  a  condition  In  which  Individual  mili- 
tary units  might  remain  Intact  but  In  which 
the  system  would  be  In  disarray,  fragmented 
and  chaotic.  Its  officers  receiving  no  orders 
since  higher  headquarters  would  have  been 
overrun,  lU  troops  disoriented  and  de- 
moralized. The  pattern  of  the  attacks,  it  Is 
cletir  from  documents,  consisted  of  strikes  at 
the  ARVN  chain  of  command  rather  than  nt 
the  decimation  of  large  numbers  of  troops. 
The  documents  and  prUoner  reports  also  In- 
dicate the  leadership  counted  heavily  on  the 
soldiers  of  the  Vietnamese  Armed  Forces,  not 
only  not  fighting,  but  Joining  the  commu- 
nists en  masse  The  creation  of  the  paper 
organization,  the  Patriotic  Armed  Forces. 
(see  Appendix  B)  was  for  the  purpose  of 
quickly  employing  the  services  of  vast  num- 
bers of  defecting  ARVN  soldiers. 

Second,  the  calculation  of  General  Glap 
was  that  a  great  deal  of  public  support  would 
be  forthcoming.  This  Is  the  political  dimen- 
sion of  the  Tet  offensive.  It  Is  a  safe  estimate 
that  for  every  five  communist  soldiers  In  the 
offensive  there  was  one  political  cadre  in  ac- 
tion. During  Individual  city  operations  politi- 
cal cadres  moved  from  house  to  house  or 
'   among  the  early  morning  crowds,  mingling 
with  the  people,  explaining  the  general  up- 
rising and  soliciting  support.    Many  carried 
with  them  lists  of  names  of  persona  osten- 
sibly willing  to  take  part  In  public  demon- 
strations. A  common  theme  used  by  these 
cadres  was  that  the  NLP  stood  for  democracy, 
social  welfare,  neutralism.  Peace  was  a  re- 
current   Thprne.    directed    especially    toward 
Buddhist  women.  Commando  units  striking 
at  specific  targets  In  the  cities  had  satellite 
political  cadres  circling,  four  or  five  blocks 
away,  the  Installation  under  attack,  keeping 
people  out  of   the   fire   fight   and   soliciting 
support.  A  special  "coalition"  flag  was  flown. 
Typical  of  this  political  activity  was  a  "peo- 
ple's court"  held  at  the  Intersection  of  Mlnh 
Mang  and  Su  Van  Manh  streets  In  Cholon. 
A  cadre  on  a  soap  box  told  an  assembled 
crowd   that   standing    next   to    him   was   a 
woman  whose  son  was  a  OVN  security  agent. 
He  asked  the  crowd  what  "Justice"  should  be 
meted  out.  The  crowd  shouted:   "Don't  ex- 
ecute her."  So  the  cadre  replied  that  she 
would  be  let  off  with  a  warning  to  caU  her 
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son  back  from  the  OVN  ranks.  Then  the 
cadre  went  on  to  explain  the  general  upris- 
ing. A  clique  of  other  political  cadres  In  the 
crowd  applauded  throughout  the  speech, 
urging  those  next  to  them  to  do  likewise.  No 
one  of  these  Incidents  In  Itself  may  be  sig- 
nificant. What  Is  Important  Is  that  the  com- 
munists expended  a  great  deal  of  effort  and 
allocated  considerable  resources,  especially 
manpower.  In  creating  them. 

Although  almost  all  of  the  rank  and  flle 
communists  were  told  to  expect  support 
from  the  population,  either  specific  assist- 
ance or  the  General  Uprising.  90  percent  of 
the  prisoners  said  they  received  no  aid  from 
the  general  population;  only  two  percent 
said  they  received  unsolicited  assistance;  six 
percent  of  the  reports  did  not  touch  on  this 
matter. 

The  third  expect.\tlon  by  General  Glap 
was  that  a  strong  punitive  blow  could  be 
delivered  against  the  Americans.  Again,  the 
pattern  of  the  offensive  suggests  that  he 
sought  not  to  decimate  large  numbers  of 
Americans — this  being  futile  in  a  manpower 
sense,  like  trying  to  ball  the  ocean  dry- 
but  to  cripple  the  Amarlcan  air  strike  ability, 
and  to  disrupt  the  American  military  and 
civilian  network  that  ties  central  command 
centers  with  field  headquarters  through  an 
elaborate  communication  network.  In  short, 
the  target  was  the  American  nihility  tJ  ^.s.l.j 
and  respond  quickly  to  attack. 

Beyond  this  lies  the  domain  of  the  un- 
knowable: how  much  General  Glap  was  the 
victim  of  overly  optimistic  reports  from  his 
commanders  In  the  south,  and.  to  what 
degree  Politburo  politics  caused  him  to  over- 
ride his  better  Judgement.  Only  historians, 
far  into  the  future.  Will  be  able  to  answer 
these  questions  with  certainty. 

At  this  writing  the  prospects  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Winter-Spring  offensive.  In  a 
very  tentative  way.  appear  to  be  these: 

1.  Communist  assertion  of  victory  and  the 
semblance  of  continuity,  the  "all  Is  going 
according  to  plan"  approach."  Doctrlnally.  in- 
creased emphasis  on  the  protracted  conflict 
theme. 

2.  Continued  public  reference  to  a  nego- 
tiated settlement  but,  for  the  short  run.  ac- 
tually, a  tapering  off  of  negotiatlonal  over- 
tures. 

3.  An  effort  to  maintain  the  appearance  of 
high  tempo  military  activity — especially  po- 
litical work  and  military  pressure  on  the 
urban  centers — while  the  obviously  neces- 
sary regrouping,  resupplying  and  retraining 
missions  are  pursued.  Military  activity  by 
PAVN  troops  especially  at  Khe  Sanh  although 
this  need  not  Involve  a  full  closing  of  the 
battle  of  Khe  Sanh. 

4.  Possibly  the  introduction  of  new.  more 
sophisticated  weapons  by  the  communists. 
Possibly  Hanoi  requests  for  more  foreign  as- 
sistance from  communist  nations. 


APPEHDI.t    A 

Interim  Communist  Political  Gbottps 
Formed  as  Part  op  1968  Tet  Offensive 
The  chief  communist  front  organizations 
formed  during  the  1968  Tet  offensive  consists 
of  three  types,  negotiatlonal  front  organiza- 
tions, military  proselj-ting  (binh  van^  orga- 
nizations, and  administrative  organs: 

Alliance  of  National  Peace  Forces  in  Saigon 
(Lien  Minh  Cac  Luc  Dan  Toe  va  Hoa  Blnh  a 
S.iigon ) ,  First  reference  to  this  came  In  a 
Nhan  Dan  (Hanoi)  article  dated  January  31. 
It  Is  aimed  at  "Intellectuals,  industrialists, 
political  party  representatives,  religious  or- 
ganzatlon  representatives,  etc."  which  Is  to 


say,  urban  middle-class  Vietnamese.  The 
platform  of  the  group  consists  of  four 
planks:  "a)  Overthrow  the  Thleu  govern- 
ment and  establish  power  representing  all 
strata  of  the  South  Vietnamese  people;  b) 
Fight  to  regain  national  sovereignty  and 
press  for  an  end  of  the  U.S.  unjust  war 
and  withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  and  satellite 
troops;  c)  Restore  peace  and  build  an  in- 
dependent, democratic  and  peaceful  South 
Viet  Nam.  (Note:  In  the  South  Viet  Nam 
version,  this  read  "...  Independent,  demo- 
cratic, peaceful  and  mental  South  Viet 
Nam");  d)  Negotiate  with  the  National  Lib- 
eration Front,  political  organ  of  the  Viet 
Cong.  In  order  to  enforce  above  aspira- 
tions .  .  ."  This  group  Is  apparently  Intend- 
ed to  present  the  appearance  of  being  a  third 
force  In  South  Viet  Nam.  standing  between 
the  communists  and  the  Americans,  by-pass- 
ing the  GVN. 

National,  Democratic,  Peace  Alliance  Front 
of  Central  Part  of  Central  Viet  Nam.  This  Is 
the  so-called  Hue-group.  First  known  pub- 
lic reference  to  it  came  on  February  1.  in  a 
broadcast  over  the  captured  Hue  radio  sta- 
tion. It  said  the  group  stood  for:  "1)  Inde- 
pendence, sow'erelgnty;  2)  freedom,  democ- 
racy: 3)  peace,  iieutrallty;  and  4)  food, 
clothes  and  land".  Subsequent  broadcasts 
lumped  the  above  lour  planks  Into  one,  add- 
ing then  two  others:  "2)  withdrawal  of  U.S, 
and  foreign  troops  and  3)  establishment  of 
a  coalition  administration  In  South  Viet 
Nam,  normalization  of  north-south  relations 
and  preparation  for  unification."  This  plat- 
lorm  puts  the  Hue  group  closer  to  the  North 
Vietnamese  objectives  then  is  the  Saigon 
group.  Head  of  the  Hue  group  Is  listed  as 
Dr,  Le  Van  Hao,  a  Hue  University  ethnologist, 
who  had  been  active  in  the  1966  Buddhist 
Struggle  Movement  as  editor  of  that  move- 
ment's publication.  Vietnam  Vietnam.  He  is 
generally  regarded  in  Hue  as  p.  Trotskyite. 
The  appeals  of  this  group  indicate  that  it 
Is  aimed  chiefly  at  students  in  Central  Viet 
Nam. 

The  second  type  of  interim  organizations 
formed  during  the  Tet  offensive  are  ad  hoc 
mUitary  groups  to  incorporate  Vietnamese 
armed  forces'  defectors,  hopefully  as  com- 
[ilete  military  units.  These  include  such 
groups  as 

1.  Association  of  Patriotic  Soldiers  and 
Ofp.cers  in  Quang  Nam-Da  Nang. 

2.  Federation  of  Peace-Loving  Buddhist 
Armymen  in  Central  Viet  Nam. 

3.  Associati07i  of  Soldiers  and  Officers  of 
the  First  (ARVN)  Division  Who  Have  Broken 
toith  the  Saigori  Army. 

4.  Quang  Ngai  Insurrectionary  Army  Corps. 
Apparently  these  groups  collective  are  to 

be  known  as  the  Patriotic  Armed  Forces,  al- 
though possibly  the  PAF  is  conceived  as  still 
another  collection  of  ARVN  defectors  fight- 
ing with  the  Communists. 

Th2  third  group  of  organizations  Is  made 
up  of  revolutio:iary  administration  councils, 
which  apparently  were  designed  to  adminis- 
ter towns  nnd  cities  once  they  had  been 
taken  by  the  Viet  Cong.  The  coiicept  of  these 
.Tppcars  to  be  of  a  commune  nature,  similar 
to  the  original  Paris  commune  or  the 
Shanghai  commune  of  the  1920's.  There  were 
a  number  of  public  references  to  these  coun- 
cils in  the  first  days  of  the  General  Offensive, 
but  none  after  February  4,  as  far  as  can  be 
determined. 


■  Apparently  this  was  anticipated  early  In 
the  Tet  offensive.  The  North  Vietnamese 
newspaper.  Nhan  Dan,  published  In  Hanoi,  on 
February  5.  1968.  urged  continuance  of  the 
military  tempo  In  the  south  and  specifically 
called  for  the  "second  wave  attack",  presum- 
ably a  working  out  of  the  Winter-Spring 
offensive. 


Appendix  B 
Attack  Order  From  the  Presidium  of  the 
Central  Commiitee,  National  Front  for 
the  Liberation  of  SotrtH  Vietnam 
(NFLSVN) ,  TO  All  Cadre  and  Men  of  the 
Liberation  Army 

Compatriots:  In  the  wake  of  the  succes- 
sive victories  achieved  during  the  past  few 
years,  the  situation  at  home  and  through- 
out the  world  is  favorable  to  the  revolution- 
ary task  being  undertaken  by  our  people. 
The  confused  Americans  are   bogged  down 


and  are  hurting  badly.  The  puppet  army,  a 
mercenary  Instrument  at  the  Americans'  dis- 
posal. Is  well  on  Its  way  to  complete  disrup- 
tion. The  corrupt  and  Ineffective  stooge  is 
increasingly  exhibiting  Its  traitorous  nature. 
Our  revolutionary  forces  have  attained  full- 
fledged  maturity  and  have  become  unprece- 
dentedly  powerful.  North  Viet  Nam,  the  ma- 
jor rear  base  of  the  South,  is  unceasingly 
consolidated;  is  dealing  the  most  stunning 
blows  to  the  American  aggressors  In  their 
war  of  destruction;  and.  together  with  the 
South,  is  doing  its  utmost  to  fight  the  Amer- 
icans for  the  country's  salvation.  Our  friends 
all  over  the  world.  Including  the  progressive 
American  people,  sympathize  with  and  sup- 
port us  wholeheartedly. 

We  are  confronted  with  an  extremely 
profitable  situation.  The  Presidium  of  the 
Central  Conmilttee.  NFLSVN,  has  decided  to 
launch  a  full-scale  attack  to  defeat  the  en- 
emy and  to  return  the  government  to  the 
I>eople. 

All  military  forces  of  the  Liberation  Army 
and  militant  political  forces  are  ordered  to 
collaborate  closely  with  different  patriotic 
forces  and  the  entire  population  to  simul- 
taneously dash  forward  to: 

Wipe  out  a  good  deal  of  enemy  potential, 
defeat  the  American  and  satellite  troops,  and 
disrupt  the  puppet  army; 

Overthrow  all  levels  of  the  stooge  govern- 
ment and  drastically  punish  all  high  echelon 
traitors  and  all  "tyrants"; 

Establish  the  people's  revolutionary  gov- 
ernment at  all  levels,  strive  to  defend  the 
(revolutionary!  government,  resolutely  smash 
all  enemy  attempts  at  counter-offensive  un- 
der all  circumstances : 

And  implement  all  policies  that  have  l)een 
laid  down  by  the  Front. 

Compatriots,  cadre  and  men : 
Courageously  march  forward. 
We  are  bound  to  score  full  victory. 

Appendix  C 
I  Inclosure  B  ] 
Headquarters,  South  Vietnam. 

Liberation  Armt. 
Order  of  the  Day  of  the  Headquarters,  All 

SotriH  Vietnam  Liberation  Armed  Forces 
To  all  cadre  and  combatants: 

Move  forward  to  achieve  final  victory" 

The  11968)  Tet  greeting  of  Chairman  Ho 
[Chi  Mlnh)  is  actually  a  combat  order  for 
our  entire  Army  and  population  [to  carry 
out  the  all-out  attack  ] . 

And  in  compliance  with  the  attack  order 
of  the  Presidium.  Central  Committee  SVN 
Liberation  Front,  all  cadre  and  combatants 
of  all  South  Viet  Nam  Liberation  Armed 
Forces  should  move  forward  to : 

Carry  out  direct  [overt]  attacks  on  all  the 
headquarters  of  the  enemy  [FWMAF/ 
RVNAFj.  to  disrupt  the  U.S.  Imperialists 
will  for  aggression  and  to  smash  the  Puppet 
Government  and  Puppet  Army,  the  lackeys 
of  the  U.S.  [We  will)  restore  power  to  the 
people  completelv  liberate  14,000.000  people 
of  :5ou'th  Vict  Nam.  fulfill  our  revolutionary 
task  of  est.-xblishing  democracy  throughout 
the  country. 

This  will  be  the  greatest  battle  ever  fought 
throughout  the  history  of  our  country.  It 
will  bring  forth  world-wide  change  but  will 
also  require  manv  sacrifices.  It  will  decide 
the  fate  and  the  survival  of  our  Fatherland 
and  wiU  shake  the  world  and  cause  the 
most  bitter  failure  to  the  Imperialist  ring- 
leaders. 

Our  country  has  a  history  of  four  thousand 
years  of  fighting  and  defeating  foreign  ag- 
gression, particularly  glorious  battles  such 
as  Bach  Dang,  Chi  Lang.  Dong  Da  and  Dlen 
Bien  Phu.  We  defeated  the  special  war  and 
are  defeating  the  limited  war  of  the  Ameri- 
cans. We  resolutely  move  forward  to  com- 
pletely defeat  the  American  aggressors  In 
order  to  restore  Independence  and  liberty  in 
our  country. 
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Dear  comradea,  our  liberation  armed  unlta 
have  bad  many  acblevementa  in  the  pact. 
This  will  be  a  good  opportunity  for  you  to 
•core  more  brilliant  and  heroic  victories. 
Through  this  opportunity,  you  will  be  able 
to  make  maximum  use  of  your  abilities, 
demonstrate  your  devotion  to  the  revolution 
and  your  unsubdued  will  to  get  even  for 
what  has  been  done  to  our  country  and 
brighten  our  beloved  country. 

In  the  name  of  our  Fatherland's  Inde- 
pendence and  Uberty.  headquarters  of  all 
South  Viet  Nam  UberaUon  Armed  Forces 
orders  every  cadre  and  combatant  to— 

1.  Move  forward  aggressively  to  carry  out 
decisive  and  repeated  attacks  In  order  to 
annihilate  as  many  American,  satellite  and 
puppet  troops  as  possible  In  conjunction 
with  political  struggles  and  military  prtsee- 
lytlng  activities.  Each  cadre  and  combatant 
must  be  doggedly  determined  to  accomplish 
their  combat  mission  Each  local  area  must 
also  accomplish  Its  assigned  mission. 

3.  Display  to  the  utmost  your  revolution- 
ary heroism  by  surmounting  all  hardships 
and  duncultles  and  making  sacrlflces  so  as 
to  be  able  to  fight  continually  and  aggres- 
sively. Be  prepared  to  smash  all  enemy  coun- 
terattacka  and  maintain  your  revolutionary 
standpoint- -  under  all  circumstances.  Be 
resolute  in  achieving  continuous  victories 
and  secure  the  final  victory  at  all  costs. 

3.  Correctly  comply  with  all  combat  dis- 
cipline and  the  Front  policies.  Strive  to  as- 
sist and  protect  the  people  and  motivate 
them  to  comply  with  the  Front  policies 

Dear  comrades.  It  U  evident  that  the 
American  aggressors  are  losing. 

The  call  for  as8;iult  to  achieve  Independ- 
ence and  liberty  has  sounded. 

The  Truong  Son  (Annamese  Cordlllers) 
and  the  Mekong  River  are  moving. 

Tou.  comrades  should  act  as  heroes  of 
Viet  Nam  and  with  the  spirit  and  pride  of 
combatants  of  the  Libera  Hon  Army. 

The  final  victory  will  be  with  us. 

Day  Month  1968. 

{Instruction:  This  Inclosure  B  will  be  read 
to  every  cadre  and  combatant  prior  to  de- 
parture for  attack. ) 


INDIVIDUAL    LNmAnVS    AND    THE 
SMALL  BUSINESSMAN 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  Indi- 
vidual initiative  and  the  small  business- 
man are  sinew  and  bone  of  the  American 
way  of  life.  It  has  always  been  the  Amer- 
ican dream,  from  the  very  beginnings 
of  our  country,  to  be  one's  own  boss.  That 
this  is  true  today  becomes  obvious  when 
we  read  what  President  Johnson  said 
last  October: 

Today.  95%  of  the  btislnesses  In  the 
United  States  are  small.  They  employ  4  out 
of  every  10  of  our  wage  earners.  They  pro- 
vide a  family  income  for  more  than  76  mil- 
lion Americans. 

The  95  percent  of  our  businesses  rep- 
resents more  than  5  million  small  busi- 
nessmen who  are  most  certainly  a  vital 
force  in  our  economy. 

I  commend  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration for  its  active  role  in  pro- 
moting the  growth  of  the  economy 
through  assistance  to  the  small  business- 
men of  the  United  States. 

Through  the  capable  direction  of  Ad- 
ministrator Robert  C.  Moot,  and  with  the 
support  and  interest  of  the  President, 
the  Small  Business  Administration  con- 
tinues to  effectively  provide  financial  as- 
sistance and  administrative  guidance  to 
the  Nation's  small  businessmen  so  that 
they  may  take  full  advantage  of  oppor- 
tunities available  to  them. 


Mr.  President,  in  my  home  State  of 
Alabama  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration during  fiscal  year  1967  made  220 
long-term  loans  totaling  $14,203,000. 

Included  in  this  total  are  183  loans 
made  to  help  small  businessmen,  adding 
up  to  $11,554,000. 

Twenty-one  disadvantaged  persons  re- 
ceived $254,000  to  help  establish  a  busi- 
ness or  improve  an  existing  one. 

Three  displaced  businesses,  forced  to 
relocate  due  to  highway  or  urban  re- 
newal programs,  received  $313,000  in 
long-term  loans. 

Four  disaster  loans — $17.000 — were 
made,  and  nine  local  development  com- 
panies received  $2,065,000. 

I  am  gratified  that  the  Small  Business 
Administration  devotes  itself  to  helping 
small  businesses  all  over  the  United 
States. 

A  notable-«Ktbnnple  of  SBA's  assistance 
to  a  smaU  business  in  X)ne  of  our  urban 
centers  is  the  help  glveiv Aladdin  Clean- 
ers k  Dyers,  Inc..  of  Birmingham.  Ala. 

In  April  of  1946  Alacdln  Cleaners  It 
Dyers  was  purchased  by  Mrs^  Gladys  D. 
McNeal.  her  husband,  and  ^flother  man. 
They  had  had  previous  experience  in  op- 
erating a  small  drycleaning  plant  at 
Dora.  Ala.  -> 

When  her  husband  died  In  1950.  Mrs. 
McNeal  assumed  full  management  of  the 
Aladdin  Cleaners  it  Dyers,  and  proved  to 
be  a  very  eCBcient  and  progressive  busi- 
nesswoman. 

In  1957.  the  company  opened  a  plant  in 
Mountain  Brook,  Ala.,  and  established 
three  branch  offices  in  1959.  The  follow- 
ing year  Mrs.  McNeal  opened  a  com- 
pletely new  drycleanlng  plant  at  the 
Eastwood  Mall  Shopping  Center  In  the 
Birmingham  suburbs.  In  1962  they  added 
to  it  a  coin-operated  drycleanlng  center. 
A  small  laundromat  in  another  Birming- 
ham suburb.  Crestline  Village,  was  added 
to  the  company  in  1963. 

During  May  of  1963,  Mrs.  McNeal  made 
the  decision  to  replace  the  original  Alad- 
din plant  located  in  the  Woodlawn  sec- 
tion of  Birmingham.  The  firm  applied 
for  an  SBA  loan  to  construct  and  equip 
the  new  location. 

At  the  time  they  obtained  the  loan  the 
firm  had  assets  of  $84,296  and  a  net  worth 
of  $66,825.  Sales  for  the  fiscal  year  1962 
were  $260,649. 

Today,  less  than  5  years  later,  Aladdin 
Cleaners  it  Dyers  has  shown  great  suc- 
cess and  rapid  growth.  Sales  for  the  fiscal 
year  1966  were  $425,000.  The  firm  reports 
total  assets  of  $250,000  and  a  net  worth 
of  $183,566. 

When  the  1963  loan  was  granted,  the 
Arm  had  three  drycleanlng  plants  with 
three  branches  manned  by  34  employees. 
Now  there  are  three  plants,  eight  busi- 
ness offices,  and  a  staff  of  60. 

Mrs.  McNeal  credits  a  great  deal  of 
her  success  to  the  long-term  financing 
provided  by  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration. She  acknowledges  that  the  firm 
would  not  be  at  the  point  it  Is  today  with- 
out such  assistance. 

Mrs.  McNcal's  foresight,  capability, 
and  ambition  helped  her  utilize  the  op- 
portunities made  available  to  her 
through  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion. Her  ability  has  been  recognized 
In  trade  Journals  of  the  drycleanlng  in- 


dustry— a  1960  article  In  the  Guide,  and 
a  Dry  Cleaning  World  story  In  1966. 

The  help  that  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
mislstration  provides  small  businesses 
such  as  Aladdin  Cleaners  &  Dyers  Is  of 
great  importance  to  the  continued  ex- 
pansion and  good  climate  of  our  Ameri- 
can economy. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  grateful  to  Admin- 
istrator Robert  C.  Moot  and  the  staff  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration  for 
their  awareness  of  the  needs  of  the  small 
businessman  and  for  their  aggressive  and 
progressive  actions  in  assisting  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  taken  the  time 
of  the  Senate  to  narrate  the  experience 
of  one  firm,  but  I  believe  it  illustrates  the 
many  thousands  of  firms  throughout  the 
United  States  that  have  been  helped. 
Many  of  them  have  been  enabled  to  stay 
alive,  to  grow,  and  to  prosper  not  only 
through  loans  and  credit  from  SBA  but 
also  through  advice  and  help  that  SBA 
Is  constantly  giving  to  the  small  busi- 
nesses throughout  America.  I  believe  It 
is  worthy  of  note. 


CHARTER  DAY  CONVOCATION 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  24,  1968,  at  a  charter  day  con- 
vocation. Dr.  Hurst  R.  Anderson,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  University,  made  a 
report  to  Congress  through  Vice  Presi- 
dent Humphrey.  Let  me  say  that  the 
speaker  at  the  charter  day  convocation 
was  the  distinguished  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States. 

The  Congress  passed  the  charter  leg- 
islation 75  years  earlier,  and  President 
Benjamin  Harrison  signed  the  act  into 
law  on  February  24.  1893.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  report  by  Dr.  An- 
derson on  the  75th  anniversary  of  the 
chartering  of  American  University,  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

In  Retsospict 
(By  Hurst  R.  Anderson) 

Mr.  Vice  President,  members  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  university,  members  of 
the  faculty,  student  body,  staff,  and  other 
distinguished  guests  and  Institutional  repre- 
sentatives: We  are  met  today  In  a  simple 
ceremony  to  express  our  gratitude  for  the 
federal  charter  under  which  this  university 
has  operated  for  seventy-flve  years.  The  Con- 
gress passed  the  Charter  legislation,  and 
President  Benjamin  Harrison  signed  the  bill 
on  February  24.  1893.  The  act.  a  very  remark- 
able one  Indeed,  created  for  us  the  oppor- 
tunities and  charged  us  with  the  respon- 
sibilities which  have  become  The  American 
University  heritage  cherished  through  the 
years. 

We  thought  It  only  fitting  that  on  this  date 
we  report  to  you.  Mr.  Vice  President,  on  our 
seventy-five  years  of  stewardship — what  we 
believe  we  have  accomplished  on  this  hill 
overlooking  the  nation's  capital. 

The  beginnings  were  In  the  dreams  and 
hopes  of  a  few  men.  led  by  a  distinguished 
fcholar.  Dr.  John  Fletcher  Hurst,  the  Bishop 
of  The  Methodist  Church  In  residence  In 
Washington.  He  chose  the  site,  and  he  him- 
self made  the  down  payment  on  this  prop- 
erty, undergirded  only  by  a  faith  that  here 
would  be  built  a  great  university  dedicated 
to  the  welfare  of  men  of  all  faiths  and  creeds 
.ind.  indeed,  to  the  nation  and  community  of 
nations.  He  gave  hla  life  In  the  struggle  to 
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pay  m  fuU  the  purchase  price  of  tlOCOOO 
(land  now  worth  several  million),  which 
cleared  the  title  on  the  property  on  which 
we  even  now  continue  to  build  for  the  future. 
The  University  was  oijened  In  1914  with 
twenty-eight  graduate  students  enrolled, 
president  Woodrow  Wilson  delivered  the  ad- 
dress from  a  platform  erected  In  front  of  the 
steps  of  Htirst  Hall.  He  was  the  first  of  a 
number  of  Presidents  and  other  distinguished 
government  officials  who  have  participated  In 
major  events  on  this  campus;  of  this  fact  we 
are  Justly  proud. 

The  life  and  growth  of  The  American  Uni- 
versity have  been  interwoven  with  the  eco- 
nomic and  poUUcal  life  of  the  nation.  Ilie 
postponing  of  Its  opening  was  made  neces- 
sary because  of  the  difficulty  of  sectirlng 
funds  in  a  period  when  gifts  were  not  readily 
available. 

During  two  world  wars,  all  of  the  facilities 
on  this  hilltop  were  offered  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  whatever  usee  were  deemed  de- 
sirable. In  the  uncompleted  McKlnley  Hall 
was  born  the  Chemical  Warfare  Division  of 
the  United  SUtes  Army.  In  other  buildings 
were  housed  the  Red  Cross  and  the  United 
States  Naval  Bomb  Disposal  School.  During 
the  New  Deal  days  of  rapid  government  ex- 
pansion, our  downtown  property  wa«  used 
to  further  the  advanced  education  of  hun- 
dreds of  young  government  workers.  This 
was  the  origin  of  our  School  of  Government 
and  Public  Administration. 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  was 
opened  In  1925  to  underglrd  the  already 
established  graduate  program,  to  Insure  the 
broadest  general  education  needed  as  a  pre- 
requisite for  Intensive  and  fruitful  grad- 
uate study.  The  Washington  College  of  Law 
became  the  law  school  of  the  University  to 
further  the  development  of  this  program  in 
a  city  with  unusual  demands  for  those 
trained  for  the  legal  profession.  The  School 
ol  Business  Administration  was  organized 
.IS  the  first  such  school  In  the  city,  estab- 
lished to  serve  the  expanded  business  com- 
munity and  to  emphasize  the  analysis  and 
understanding  of  the  relationship  between 
business  and  government.  The  School  of  In- 
ternational Service  wis  founded  In  a  period 
when  the  needs  of  a  nation  for  trained  man- 
power In  this  area  had  become  critical.  The 
Theological  Seminary  was  Invited  to  Join  the 
cluster  of  schools  and.  though  Independent, 
now  graces  the  northwest  corner  of  our  cam- 
pus with  a  name  appropriate  to  Its  theo- 
logical tradition.  Wesley  Theological  Sem- 
inary. In  an  attempt  to  help  supply  the 
needs  for  trained  nursing  personnel,  the 
Lucy  Webb  Hayes  School  of  Nursing  was 
established,  carrying  the  name  of  the  wife  of 
former  President  Rutherford  B.  Hayes.  The 
College  of  Continuing  Education  was  for- 
mally organized  to  bring  dignity  and  stature 
to  the  growing  demand  for  adult  education 
courses. 

Thus  It  can  be  fatrly  said  that  the  Uni- 
versity, opened  for  a  few  graduate  students 
In  a  semi-rxiral  section  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  has  ,Trown  with,  and  because  of. 
the  spectacular  expansion  of  this  national, 
and  now  international,  city  and  has.  In  each 
four  or  five-year  period,  so  adapted  Itself 
to  meet  the  needs  of  cne  of  the  world's  great 
urban  areas  that  lt«  growth  has  been,  in 
fact,  inevitable. 

A  few  relevant  facts  concerning  this 
growth  sjjea's  few  themselves: 

In  1893  thoi  University  consisted  of  ninety- 
two  acres  of  undeveloped  land,  with  a  newly 
acquired  federal  charter  and  broad  powers  to 
develop  any  kind  of  higher  education  which 
the  Board  of  Trustees  deemed  wise.  It  had  no 
faculty;  It  had  no  students. 

In  1914  the  University  consisted  of  one 
building.  Hurst  Hall,  twenty-eight  recently 
admitted  graduate  students,  a  Chancellor, 
and  seven  "faculty  members." 

In  1968  one  has  but  to  look  about  to  see 
the  changes  wrought  between  1914  and  1968. 


Total  resources  of  the  Institution  are  now 
approximately  »60.000,000.  We  have  about 
14.000  students  from  all  states  of  the  Union 
and  from  eighty-five  foreign  countries,  and 
610  faculty  members  actively  participating  In 
the  life  of  the  University.  Individually  and 
through  the  University  Senate  with  Its  nu- 
merous effective  committees.  There  arc  now 
eight  Schools  and  Colleges  with  a  substantial 
enrollment  In  each.  Underglrdlng  all  of  this 
we  have  a  fundamental  belief  In  the  future 
mission  and  position  of  this  University  In  the 
total  program  of  higher  education  In 
America. 

Needless  to  say,  Mr.  Vice  President,  we  are 
proud  of  this  record.  With  all  of  the  normal 
struggles  of  a  new,  expanding  Institution,  we 
have  achieved  reasonable  maturity,  with  a 
restlessness  characteristic  of  one  with  sig- 
nificant dreams  and  hopes  for  the  future. 

I  would  be  remiss  If  I  did  not  mention 
what  seems  to  many  of  us  here  In  Washing- 
ton to  be  the  future  grand  design  for  higher 
education  In  this  city.  We  have  in  the  DU- 
trlct  of  Columbia  five  great  universities.  We 
are  now  organized  in  the  Consortliun  of 
Universities  of  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
Area.  We  feel  that  our  growth  in  the  future 
should  be  closely  related  to  the  growth  of 
each  and  every  member  of  the  Consortium 
and  that  together  we  can  bring  to  this  great 
city  the  most  profound  distinction  as  a 
major  center  of  research,  of  teaching,  and  of 
public  service.  The  American  University  has 
pledged  Itself,  and  renews  its  pledge  today, 
to  work  with  devotion  and  with  an  uncondi- 
tional commitment  to  this  significant  Con- 
sortium objective. 

Seventy-flve  years  of  growth  and  develop- 
ment are  therefore  but  a  prologue  to  the 
future.  We  are  himibly  grateful  for  the  au- 
thority and  trust  which  the  federal  govern- 
ment extended  to  us  In  1893.  We  have  tried 
to  measure  up  to  this  faith  and  pledge  to 
you  today,  Mr.  Vice  President,  and  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  that  our  efforts 
win  continue  and  be  Intensified  with  the 
realization  that  our  greatwt  challenges  He 
ahead. 


THE  REAL  ISSUES   CONCERNING 
VIETNAM  NEGOTIATIONS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Economist  of  London  is  one  of  the  most 
respected  publications  in  the  world.  In 
recent  years  its  coverage  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam  has  been  particularly  astute, 
lucid,  and  responsible.  Time  and  again, 
the  Economist's  writers  have  blown  away 
the  rhetorical  smokescreen  that  has  so 
frequently  obscured  the  real  issues  in  the 
Vietnamese  conflict. 

Perhaps  a  part  of  their  success  in  deal- 
ing with  the  war  has  iieen  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  able  to  take  the  perspec- 
tive of  noncombatants.  This  the  English 
are — and  yet  they  are  noncombatants 
who  wish  America  well,  and  who  under- 
stand that  the  conflict  has  ramifications 
that  deeply  affect  noncombatants  as  well 
as  combatants  all  over  the  world. 

The  current  issue  of  the  Economist  is 
especially  enlightening.  It  makes  a  major 
point  that  is  frequently  overlooked  in 
America— ^where  hope  and  prayer  for 
speedy  negotiations  leading  to  a  settle- 
ment sometimes  obscures  the  central 
IJoint  of  the  struggle.  That  point  is  this: 
Who  will  control  the  Government  of 
South  Vietnam? 

Americans  forget  this  sometimes;  and 
when  we  do.  it  is  easy  to  become  impa- 
tient— and  angry — at  the  apparent  snail's 
pace  toward  the  negotiating  table.  What 
we  neglect  to  note  in  our  anger  is  that 
there  is  little  to  negotiate  about  concern- 


ing the  basic  issue  of  the  war — that  is, 
who  wrili  dominate  the  Government  of 
South  Vietnam,  the  Communists  or  the 
non-Communists;  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam,  or  a  nonmajor- 
Ity  directed  by  the  North? 

And  that  is  the  point  that  the  Econom- 
ist makes.  Negotiations  may  be  very  use- 
ful to  paper  over  a  defeat  for  one  side 
or  the  other,  and  both  President  Johnson 
and  President  Ho  Chi  Minh  are  aware  of 
this.  But  the  central  issue  remains — who 
wins? 

President  Johnson  has  stated  again 
and  again  that  he  will  abide  by  any  sys- 
tem of  South  Vietnamese  Government 
that  derives  from  a  one-man,  one-vote 
system — even  should  a  free  election  favor 
the  Vietcong.  President  Ho  Chi  Minh  has 
been  equally  insistent  that  a  South  Viet- 
namese Government  be  established  on  a 
nonrepresentatlve  basis,  where  Vietcong 
and  North  Vietnamese  influence  would 
prevail. 

That  Is  why  negotiations  have  been  so 
slow  in  coming  and,  indeed,  why  a  war 
is  going  on. 

Neither  a  cessation  of  bombing,  nor 
the  unwillingness  for  a  "political  settle- 
ment," nor  the  lack  of  U.N.  participation, 
nor  lack  of  site,  are  the  factors  that  post- 
pone negotiations.  What  postpones  nego- 
tiations is  the  very  basic  substantive 
nature  of  what  those  negotiations  would 
yield.  And,  at  least  for  now,  neither  the 
Americans  and  the  South  Vietnamese  on 
one  side,  nor  the  Vietcong  and  the  North 
Vietnamese  on  the  other,  are  willing  to 
give  up  control  of  South  Vietnam  to  the 
other. 

That  is  the  sad  but  accurate  state  of 
affairs  as  of  this  moment.  If  we  wish  to 
understand  the  situation,  if  we  wish  to 
contribute  our  efforts  toward  a  resolution 
of  the  conflict,  we  had  better  under- 
stand that  this  is  the  situation  as  it 
exists  and  not  fool  ourselves  with  an 
easier,  but  false,  appraisal. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  lead 
article  of  the  Economist  of  February  17, 
1968  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wsis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ir  He  Gets  to  Saicom 
The  trouble  with  Vietnam  Is  that  there  can 
be  no  such  thing  as  a  neutral  solution  to  this 
war.  One  side  mtist  win,  and  the  other  lose, 
and  the  result  will  have  an  ideological  Impact 
far  beyond  Vietnam.  That  is  what  plagues 
the  peacemakers:  U  Thant,  hustling  from 
Moscow  to  London  and  from  London  to  the 
North  Vietnamese  mission  In  Paris;  Mr.  Wil- 
son, telling  the  House  of  Commons  on  Tues- 
day that  the  gap  between  the  two  sides  is 
"very  narrow  Indeed";  and  everybody  else 
who  just  wants  the  war  to  stop.  They  would 
all  like  to  find  a  way  of  ending  the  fighting 
that  did  not  require  either  side  to  accept  de- 
feat. The  men  who  are  conducting  the  war. 
President  Ho  Chi  Minh  and  President  John- 
son, know  that  this  Is  Impossible.  On  every- 
thing except  the  central  Issue  of  the  war 
they  can  and  should  offer  each  other  liberal 
terms.  The  ultimate  acceptance  of  defeat,  by 
one  side  or  the  other,  will  come  sooner  If  the 
vrtnner  Is  magnanimous  about  non-essentials. 
But  both  President  Ho  and  President  John- 
son know  that  the  central  Issue  Is  who  will 
dominate  the  government  in  Saigon  after  the 
war:  the  communists,  or  the  noncommunists. 
And  there  is  no  way  of  fudging  the  answer  to 
this  question.  It  has  got  to  be  one  or  the 
other. 
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It  Is  necessary  to  say  this,  becaiise  the 
beastliness  of  the  past  two  weeks  has  driven 
many  people  to  hope  for  the  impossible.  The 
war  cannot  Just  be  switched  off.  by  the  flick 
of  a  maater-flnger.  before  the  question  it  Is 
being  fought  to  answer  has  been  answered. 
On  Wednesday  night  Mr.  Dean  Rusk  gave  a 
chining  reminder  of  how  little  real  progress 
there  has  been  towards  negotiations  while 
the  peacemakers  have  been  making  the  head- 
lines. The  North  Vietnamese  still  seem  to 
see  negotiations  primarily  as  a  device  that 
will  stop  them  being  bombed.  The  Americans 
see  no  advantage  In  talking  for  talklng's 
sake.  So  the  war  goes  on. 

This  does  not  mean  that  two  sides  will  not 
meet  to  negotiate  some  time  this  year.  It 
could  even  happen  quite  soon.  The  great 
battle  that  opened  on  January  30th  with 
the  Vletcong'8  attacks  on  the  towns  looks 
more  and  more  like  the  knife-edge  of  the 
war.  If  General  Olap  beats  General  West- 
moreland at  Khe  Sanh.  and  If  the  Vletcong 
show  that  they  can  continue  to  dispute  the 
allies'  control  over  the  towns.  It  Is  unlikely 
that  the  Amerlcaiw  will  have  the  heart  for 
the  total  military  campaign  that  would  then 
be  needed,  to  regain  the  upper  hand.  If  the 
communist*,  achieve  neither  of  these  things, 
the  casualties  they  have  suffered  in  this  of- 
fensive— the  loss  of  key  men  like  General 
Tran  Do  as  well  as  many  of  their  best 
troops — will  make  It  harder  for  them  to  fall 
back  on  the  strategy  of  a  "protracted  war." 
When  this  battle  has  been  fought  to  a  finish 
both  sides  may  at  last  be  ready  to  negotiate. 
But  that  moment  will  not  come — they  will 
not  meet  to  talk,  or  the  talks  would  be  no 
more  than  a  verbal  tennis  match  If  they 
did — until  one  of  them  Is  ready  to  give  the 
other  best  on  the  heart  of  the  matter.  There 
Is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  battle  has  yet 
produced  the  evidence  that  will  bring  that 
about. 

There  Is  one  way,  and  one  way  only.  In 
which  the  war  could  be  ended  In  anything 
like  a  draw.  That  is  by  a  physical  division 
of  the  country,  as  Ireland  was  divided  In 
1931  and  Korea  In  1945  and  Laos  in  1962. 
But  It  U  very  dlfBcult  to  believe  that  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  will  agree  to  that.  The  Irish  formula 
might  give  him  the  northern  provinces 
around  the  old  imperial  capital  of  Hu6.  The 
Laos  formula,  which  began  as  an  attempt  to 
share  the  country's  government  among  the 
contending  parties  but  almost  immediately 
broke  down  Into  a  partition  based  on  the 
areas  each  army  occupied,  has  even  less  to 
offer  him.  It  would  leave  the  communists 
running  part  of  the  Mekong  delta  and  very 
little  else  except  large  stretches  of  almost 
uninhabited  back-country.  Ho  is  an  old  man 
and,  according  to  some  communists  who  have 
recently  been  in  Hanoi,  a  sick  one.  His  aim 
Is  to  bring  the  whole  of  Vietnam,  and  prob- 
ably the  whole  of  Indochina,  under  a  com- 
munist government.  That  means  establishing 
the  communists  In  Saigon:  and.  If  he  wants 
to  live  to  see  It.  doing  It  soon.  It  Is  desper- 
ately hard  to  see  him  settling  for  a  few  frag- 
ments of  his  llfes  dream. 

The  real  Issue  is  who  controls  Saigon,  and 
here  the  result  cannot  be  a  draw.  The  South 
Vietnam  that  emerges  from  the  war  may  be 
neutral  in  a  military  sense,  a?  Austria  and 
Kinland  are.  It  cannot  be  politically  neuter. 
It  will  either  be  a  society  organised  on  a 
marxist  basis,  or  it  will  not.  There  is  no  third 
option.  The  peace  settlement  may  give  cer- 
tain secured  positions  to  the  people  on  the 
losing  side.  They  may  be  allowed  the  right 
to  operate  as  a  tolerated  opposition:  they 
may  even  be  given  a  few  Junior  Jobs  in  what 
will  politely  be  called  a  coalition  government. 
But  the  commanding  heights — which  means 
the  ministries  that  regulate  the  armed  forces 
and  the  economy — will  be  controlled  by  men 
who  speak  (or  one  system  or  the  other.  Until 
there  is  at  least  a  tacit  agreement  about 
which  way  the  commanding  heights  will  go 
a  negotiation  will  be  a  dialogue  between  peo- 


ple speaking  different  languages.  Can  anyone 
imagine  the  two  sides  seriously  sitting  down 
to  persuade  each  other  of  the  relative  merits 
of  communism  and  capitalist  pluralism  for 
the  South  Vietnam  of  the  future?  It  Is  the 
balance  of  military  advantage,  and  nothing 
else,  which  will  decide  that  argument.  The 
Job  of  negotiations  la  to  work  out  the  lesser 
concessions  that  will  make  the  pill  palatable 
to  whoever  has  to  swallow  It. 

ThU  is  why  the  Russians  (see  page  27)  say 
that  negotiations  ought  to  begin  at  once. 
They  know  that,  with  the  Vletcong  still  fight- 
ing in  parta  of  Hu6  and  Saigon  and  the 
North  Vietnamese  regulars  still  sitting 
around  Khe  Sanh.  General  Clap's  offensive 
may  have  reached  iU  high-water  mark.  The 
next  round  of  the  campaign.  If  Olap  Insists 
on  it,  could  be  much  dicier  for  him.  The  Rus- 
sians are  saying  that  If  Mr.  Johnson  will  ad- 
mit defeat  now  they  will  arrange  for  the  con- 
cessions of  detail  that  would  ease  his  with- 
drawal. That  is  the  kind  of  situation  to  which 
professional  intermediaries  like  V  Thant 
(and  Mr,  Wilson)  feel  they  must  respond, 
time  and  again.  In  the  belief  that  they  are 
on  the  brink  of  making  history.  For  a  day 
or  two  It  even  looks  interesting. 

But  Mr.  Johnson  knows  that  the  conces- 
sions the  Russians  are  still  talking  about 
would  not.  and  could  not,  disguise  the  ex- 
tent of  the  United  States'  defeat.  It  is  not 
Just  a  matter  of  Vietnam,  The  Americans 
cannot  give  up  Saigon  to  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  with- 
out enormously  weakening  their  position  in 
the  five  other  countries  of  south-east  Asin 
that  already  have  communist  insurrections 
on  their  hands.  And  It  would  go  beyond  that. 
The  Americans  would  be  admitting  that  they 
hdd  been  beaten  by  the  technique  of  guer- 
rilla war  as  applied  by  a  minority  of  the 
population  of  one  small  Asian  country.  That 
would  affect  the  way  that  men  In  Moscow, 
and  in  many  other  places,  make  their  plans 
for  the  future.  There  are  a  lot  of  people  in 
Britain  who.  from  what  they  have  said  and 
written  in  the  past  two  weeks,  look  forward 
to  an  American  defeat  of  that  magnitude. 
They  do  not  see  it  exactly  that  way.  of 
course.  They  are  bemused  by  the  false  excite- 
ment of  diplomatic  matchmakers,  by  good 
intentions  outrunning  all  recognition  of 
what.  In  reality,  they  do  Intend,  President  Ho 
does  not  live  in  this  particularly  Illusory 
world:  nor  does  President  Johnson  which  is 
why.  through  the  years,  the  matchmakers 
have  invariably  failed:  the  North  Vietnamese, 
like  the  Americans,  Insist  on  fighting. 


HR.  251 6— EXPLANATION  OF  THE 
PROPOSED  SUBSTITUTE  BILL 
'AMENDMENT  NO,  554) 

Mr,  KUCHEL,  Mr,  President,  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  has  prepared  an  ex- 
planation of  amendment  No,  554.  offered 
to  the  bill  H.R,  2516,  The  dlsUngulshed 
minority  leader  [Mr,  Dirksen]  Is  the 
author  of  amendment  No,  554. 

On  his  behalf  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  explanation  offered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

Mr,  ERVIN.  Mr,  President,  I  wish  to 
ask  a  question.  Did  the  Department  of 
Justice  prepare  that  statement  In  its  ca- 
pacity as  legal  adviser  or  as  chief  lobby- 
ist for  the  administration? 

Mr,  KUCHEL.  Mr,  President,  let  me 
say  to  the  Senator  that  the  Department 
of  Justice  was  requested  to  prepare  an 
explanation  of  the  substitute  which  the 
minority  leader  has  authored.  I  have 
read  the  explanation.  I  believe  It  is  ac- 
curate, I  believe  its  Inclusion  In  the  Rec- 
ord would  be  helpful  to  our  colleagues, 

Mr.  ERVIN,  Does  tne  Senator  possess 


sufficient  information  as  to  the  motive 
which  inspired  preparation  of  the  paper 
by  the  Department  of  Justice?  The  De- 
partment of  Justice  acts,  In  respect  to 
this  bin,  certainly  in  the  capawjlty  of  chief 
lobbyist  for  the  administration,  and  I 
want  to  know  if  this  is  the  argument  of  a 
lobbyist  or  a  legal  opinion;  and  I  would 
like  to  know  how  it  is  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  furnishes  legal  opinions 
to  the  distinguished  minority  leader  when 
it  has  always  Informed  me,  when  I  asked 
for  a  legal  opinion,  tliat  it  did  not  furnish 
legal  opinions  to  anybody  except  the 
President, 

Mr,  KUCHEL,  I  believe  I  have  ade- 
quately explained  the  reasons  for  intro- 
ducing this  explanation  into  the  Record. 
It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  that  it  indicated  its  belief  in  the 
validity  of  certain  legislation  now  pend- 
ing, I  believe  it  is  also  to  the  credit  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  to  have  pre- 
pared such  a  clear  English  explanation 
of  some  of  the  problems  which  are  before 
us  and  which  are  a  part  of  the  Dirksen 
substitute.  This  is  why  I  have  requested 
that  it  be  set  out  in  the  Record, 

Does  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
object? 

Mr,  ERVIN,  I  do  not  object  to  it  being 
placed  in  the  Record.  I  was  trying  to  find 
out  which  of  its  capacities  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  was  exercising  In  pre- 
paring this  paper, 

I  have,  on  prior  occasions,  asked  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  interpret  for 
me  certain  existing  laws,  and  they  have 
always  informed  me  that  they  do  not 
give  legal  opinions  to  anybody  except  the 
President  or  executive  officers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired, 

Mr,  KUCHEL,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  may  proceed 
for  1  additional  minute^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr,  President.  I  cannot 
understand  why  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice will  give  opinions  to  an  individual 
Senator  upon  proposed  legislation  which 
has  not  become  law,  and  refuse  to  give 
opinions  upon  legislation  to  another  Sen- 
ator upon  matters  which  have  already 
become  law. 

But  the  Department  of  Justice  Is  per- 
haps like  the  Lord  in  one  respect.  It 
'  moves  in  mysterious  ways  its  wonders  to 
perform. 

Mr,  KUCHEL,  Mr,  President.  I  thank 
the  able  Senator, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  no  objection, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  explanation,  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 
H,R,  2516 — Explanation  of  the  Proposed 
StJBSTrruTe  Bill  (Amendment  No,  5541 
Title  I  of  the  substitute  bill  would  accord 
federal  protection  against  violent  Interfer- 
ence with  the  exercise  of  a  variety  of  bene- 
fits and  activities,  some  public  In  nature 
and  others  the  subject  of  previous  legisla- 
tion. The  bill  Is  Intended  to  assure  persons 
who  are  exercising  rights  or  privileges  se- 
cured by  the  Constitution  or  federal  law 
that  they  may  do  so  without  fear  of  un- 
redressed violent  intimidation.  The  bill  is 
drawn  with  considerable  specificity  to  over- 
come  many   problems   encountered    in   the 
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present  law,  18  U,S,C.  S  241.  Under  present 
law  the  United  States  must  prove  the  exist- 
ence of  a  conspiracy;  the  proposed  bill 
would  operate  against  persons  acting  singly. 
The  present  law  has  been  construed  to  re- 
quire proof  of  a  specific  Intent  to  deprive 
the  victim  of  a  known  right;  the  proposed 
bill  identifies  those  rights.  Present  law  In- 
cludes a  maximum  penalty  of  10  years  Im- 
prisonment, regardless  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  crime;  the  proposed  bill  would  pro- 
vide graded  p)enaltles  varying  with  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  offense,  and  providing  up  to 
life  Imprisonment  where  the  crime  results 
in  the  death  of  the  victim. 

Section  (a)  of  the  bill  expresses  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  not  to  supersede  state 
and  local  law  enforcement  except  when  re- 
quired by  the  public  Interest  In  order  to 
obtain  siibstantlal  Justice,  In  all  cases  state 
and  local  law  would  continue  to  .".iply.  and 
would  not  be  jireempted  by  federal  law. 
However,  In  those  .situations  when  state  and 
local  law  enforcement  is  unable  or  unwilling 

10  prosecute  effectively,  federal  prosecution 
may  ba  undertaken.  To  assure  that  decisions 
relating  to  exercise  of  this  dual  Jurisdiction 
are  carefully  made,  the  bill  requires  advance 
certification  of  prosecutorial  authority  by 
the  Attorney  General  or  the  Deputy  Attorney 
General,  To  assure  effective  federal  enforce- 
ment, however,  federal  officers  or  grand  Jur- 
ies may  undertake  invtstlgatlons  of  possible 
violations  of  the  section  at  any  time, 

subsection  (b)  contains  the  substantive 
provisions  of  the  bill.  The  initial  paragraph 
makes  clear  that  the  bill  applies  to  private 
persons  as  well  as  to  jiersons  acting  under 
color  of  law.  The  bill  prohibits  injury.  In- 
timidation or  interference  with  the  subse- 
quently defined  activities,  but  only  where 
that  Injury.  Intimidation,  or  interference  Is 
made  by  means  of  force  or  the  throat  of  force. 
Tlius.  personal  injury,  bombings  of  build- 
ings and  the  like  would  be  within  the  act, 
but  economic  sanctions  would  not  be  In- 
cluded. 

Persons  protected  from  violence  are  of 
three  classes  described  in  subparagraphs  (b) 
(1).  (b)(2),  and  (b)(8).  Subparagraph  (b) 
( 1 1  Includes  all  persons  who  are  Injured. 
Intimidated  or  Interfered  with  because  of 
their  participation  In  certain  activities.  The 
participation  may  have  been  In  the  past,  In 
the  present,  or  may  be  Intended  for  the 
future.  The  intimidation  may  be  Intended  to 
preclude  the  victim's  participation  in  the 
protected  activities,  or  it  may  be  Intended 
to  intimidate  others  from  participating. 
The  activities  protected  in  this  subparagraph 
Include  a  variety  of  direct  federal  facilities 
and  programs,  Includiqg  voting  or  campaign- 
ing, participating  in  federal  programs  or  pro- 
grams receiving  federal  financial  assistance, 
applying  for  or  enjoying  employment  by  any 
;ti;ency  of   the  United  States,  or  serving  as 

11  federal  Juror.  The  section  on  voting  has 
been  drawn  so  as  to  include  all  elections — 
federal,  state  or  local — because  of  the  par- 
ticular Importance  of  elections. 

Subparagraph  (b)  (2)  defines  a  number  of 
additional  activities,  all  of  which  are  either 
state  operated  or  supported  activities  or 
are  private  relationships  affected  by  the 
1964  Civil  Rights  Act  or  other  federal  law. 
These  activities  Include  attendance  at  pub- 
lic schools,  participation  In  state  programs 
or  utilization  of  state  facilities,  employment 
by  a  state  or  subdivision,  service  as  a  state 
Juror,  private  employment,  participation  in 
labor  unions,  travelling  In  Interstate  com- 
merce, or  use  of  public  accommodations.  In 
the  activities  described  In  subparagraph 
(bi  (2),  however.  It  wlU  be  necessary  to  show 
that  the  assault  was  not  only  because  the 
victim  had  been  or  was  participating  In 
the  activities,  but  also  that  the  violent 
interference  was  because  of  the  victim's 
race,  color,  religion  or  national  origin.  The 


federal  interest  In  these  cases  Is  to  Insure 
against  Interference  with  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment-guaranteed  right  to  equal  par- 
ticipation In  state  activities.  Some  of  the 
activities  protected  are  based  on  rights  cre- 
ated by  federal  law  with  respect  to  certain 
private  relationships — for  example,  employ- 
ment and  public  accommodations. 

Subparagraph  (3)  defines  three  additional 
kinds  of  acts  relating  to  the  protected  ac- 
tivities which  will  also  be  covered  by  the 
bill.  In  (b)  (3)  (A)  It  Is  made  clear  that  acts 
Intended  to  discourage  persons  or  classes  of 
persons  from  participating  without  racial 
or  religious  discrimination  in  the  previously 
described  activities  will  be  covered.  This 
completes  the  coverage  of  (b)(2)  which  ap- 
plies to  racially  or  religiously  motivated 
assaults  against  persons  who  have  been  or 
are  participating  in  the  activities  described 
In  (b)(2);  these  persons  are  now  also  cov- 
ered In  situations  where  they  are  attacked 
In  order  to  discourage  them  from  participat- 
ing nondlscrlmlnatorlly  In  the  protected  ac- 
tivities. In  addition,  persons  who  lawfully 
aid  or  encourage  others  so  to  participate,  or 
lawfully  speak  or  assemble  to  protest  denial 
of  the  opportunity  so  to  participate,  or  who 
afford  opportunity  or  protection  to  others 
so  to  participate,  will  be  covered  by  the 
bin. 

Finally,  the  bill  also  Includes  a  revision 
of  the  penalty  sections  of  present  law  to 
make  them  conform  substantially  wltn  the 
penalty  structure  of  the  new  law.  The  pen- 
alty section  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965  Is  modified  to  avoid  duplication. 

TTTLE    II FAIR    HOUSING 

The  purpose  of  Title  II  of  the  substitute 
bill  Is  to  assure  the  availability  of  most  hous- 
ing in  the  United  States  to  all  persons,  with- 
out discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race,  color, 
religion  or  national  origin. 

Immediately  upon  passage  of  the  bill,  sub- 
ject to  certain  exemptions  outlined  below, 
housing  provided  with  the  aid  of  Federal 
funds,  including  loans,  grants,  loan  insur- 
ance or  guarantees  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  urban  renewal  redevelopment 
housing  obtained  from  State  or  local  agen- 
cies receiving  Federal  financial  assistance, 
would  be  subject  to  the  prohibitions  against 
discrimination.  If  such  housing  was  provided 
under  agreements  or  contracts  entered  into 
after  November  20,  1962,  Dwellings  owned  or 
operated  by  the  Federal  Government  would 
be  similarly  covered.  Thus,  the  effect  of  the 
bill  would  be  to  cover  by  statute  the  kinds 
of  housing  now  subject  to  prohibitions  on 
discrimination  under  the  Executive  Order  on 
Equal  Opportunity  In  Housing,  No.  11063, 
signed  on  November  20.  1962  by  President 
Kennedy, 

After  December  31,  1968,  the  bill  would 
extend  coverage  to  all  housing,  except  any 
single-family  house  sold  or  rented  by  an 
owner  who  was  the  most  recent  resident  of 
such  house  prior  to  the  sale  or  rental,  and 
rooms  or  units  in  dwellings  occupied  by  no 
more  than  four  families,  if  the  owner  of 
such  dwelling  resides  therein.  This  is  the 
so-called  "Mrs,  Murphy"  exemption.  Also  In- 
cluded in  the  bill  are  limited  exemptions 
permitting  religious  organlzatlOTis  and  pri- 
vate clubs  to  prefer  members  of  their  own 
group  when  making  available  housing  owned 
or  operated  by  such  organizations  for  other 
than    a    commercial   purpose. 

All  the  exemptions  contained  in  the  bill 
are  permanent,  but  the  single-family  home 
exemption  becomes  a  limited  one  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1969.  Alter  that  date,  sales  or  rentals 
of  owner-occupied  single-family  homes 
would  continue  to  be  exempted  from  coverage 
only  If  a  sale  or  rental  transaction  was  com- 
pleted without  the  use  of  the  sales  or  rental 
facilities  of  a  real  estate  broker  or  other 
person  In  the  business  of  selling  or  renting 
dwellings,  and  also  without  the  publication 


or  posting  of  any  notice  or  advertisement  In- 
dicating an  Intention  to  discriminate  In  the 
selection  of  a  purchaser  or  tenant.  The  bill 
win  permit  the  use  of  the  professional  serv- 
ices of  attorneys,  escrow  agents,  abstractors, 
title  companies,  and  other  such  persons  as 
necessary  to  perfect  or  transfer  title,  even 
when  the  sale  has  been  made  on  a  discrimi- 
natory basis.  What  is  prohibited  is  the  use 
of  sales  and  rental  services  and  facilities,  i.e., 
the  use  of  a  professional  real  estate  dealer  or 
other  person  In  the  business  of  selling  or 
renting  dwellings  to  help  in  accomplishing 
the  individual's  discriminatory   purpose. 

Individuals  who  wish  to  sell  or  rent  their 
own  dwelling  would  be  permitted  to  adver- 
tise such  Intention,  but  if  discriminatory 
advertising  were  used,  such  a  dwelling  would 
thereby  be  brought  within  the  coverage  of 
the  bin, 

PROHIBITED    ACTS 

The  following  acts  would  be  prohibited  by 
the  bill  If  such  acts  were  based  on  discrim- 
ination because  of  race,  color,  religion  or 
national  origin: 

1.  Refusal  to  sell  or  rent,  negotiate  for 
the  sale  or  rental  of,  or  otherwise  make  un- 
available a  dwelling  to  any  person: 

2.  Discrimination  against  any  person  In 
the  terms,  conditions  or  privileges  of  sale 
or  rental  of  a  dv;elllng,  or  in  the  provision 
of  services  or  facilities  in  connection  there- 
with: 

3.  Making,  printing,  or  publishing  any  no- 
tice, statement  or  advertisement  indicating 
a  preference,  limitation  or  discrimination,  or 
an  Intention  to  make  any  such  preference, 
limitation  or  discrimination. 

4.  Representing  to  any  person  that  a 
dwelling  is  not  available  for  inspection,  sale, 
or  rental  .when  such  dwelling  Is  In  fact  so 
available, 

5.  Inducing  or  attempting  to  Induce  any- 
one to  sell  or  rent  any  dwelling  by  repre- 
sentations regarding  the  entry  or  prospective 
entry  into  the  neighborhood  of  a  person  or 
persons  of  a  particular  race,  color,  religion 
or  national  origin.  This  is  the  "antl-block- 
Ijustlng"  provision. 

6.  Denying  a  loan  or  other  financial  assist- 
ance to  any  person  applying  therefor  for  the 
purpose  of  purchasing,  constructing,  improv- 
ing, repairing,  or  maintaining  a  dwelling,  or 
otherwise  discriminating  against  such  person 
in  the  terms,  amount,  interest  rate,  or  other 
conditions  of  such  a  loan.  This  prohibition  la 
applicable  to  banks,  building  and  loan  as- 
sociations, insurance  comp.inies,  or  any  other 
enterprise  whose  business  consists  in  whole 
or  in  part  in  the  making  of  commercial  real 
estat*  loans. 

7.  Denying  access  to  or  membership  or 
participation  In  any  multiple-listing  serv- 
ice, real  estate  brokers'  organization  or  other 
service  relating  to  the  business  of  selling  or 
renting  dwellings,  or  discriminating  In  the 
terms  or  conditions  of  such  access,  member- 
ship, or  participation.  This  provision  simply 
guarantees  free  access  to  the  listed  facilities 
to  otherwise  qualified  persons  barred  by 
discrimination. 

ADMINISTRATIVE     ENFORCEMENT 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment would  have  the  power  to  accept  and 
act  upon  complaints  alleging  discriminatory 
housing  practices  which  have  occurred  or 
are  about  to  occur.  Whenever  a  person  ag- 
grieved filed  such  a  complaint  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  that  Department,  the  Secretary 
would  have  thirty  days  to  Investigate  the 
complaint  and  give  notice  to  the  person  ag- 
grieved whether  he  intended  to  resolve  It, 
If  the  Secretary  decided  to  resolve  a  com- 
plaint, he  would  engage  In  Informal  confer- 
ence and  conclUstlon  VTlth  the  person  al- 
leged to  have  committed  the  discriminatory 
housing  practice,  and  attempt  to  bring  an 
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end  to  iuch  practtc*  by  th»t  me*n«.  If  con- 
clUatlon  failed,  or  if  the  Secretary  declined 
to  reeolye  the  charge  or  otherwlae  did  not 
act  within  the  thirty  day  period,  the  ag- 
grieved person  would  thereafter  have  an 
additional  thirty  days  In  which  he  could  file 
a  civil  action  In  either  a  State  or  Federal 
court.  The  aggrieved  person  must  flle  hU 
complaint  with  the  Secretary  within  180  days 
after  the  alleged  discriminatory  bousing 
practice. 

The  Secretary,  after  receiving  a  complaint, 
ordinarily  would  be  required  to  refer  the 
complaint  to  a  State  or  Local  agency  where 
such  an  agency  exists,  If  the  complaint  ap- 
pears to  allege  a  violation  of  State  or  Local 
law,  and  that  law  provides  rights  and  rem- 
edies substantially  equivalent  to  the  rights 
and  remedies  provided  in  the  bill.  However, 
where  the  Secretary  certified  that  In  his 
Judgment  the  protection  of  the  rights  of 
the  parties  or  the  Interests  of  Justice  pre- 
clude such  referral,  he  may  Immediately 
begin  his  own  Investigation  of  the  com- 
plaint. In  the  case  of  a  complaint  referred 
to  a  State  or  local  agency,  an  additional 
thirty  days  Is  allotted  for  resolution  of  such 
complaint  before  the  time  period  begins 
within  whJcn  the  complainant's  civil  action 
musrbe  birrnght. 

In  any  ca.ie  brought  to  the  Secretary,  or  in 
any  Judicial  proceeding  commenced  there- 
after, the  bill  specifically  provides  that  the 
burden  of  proof  shall  be  on  the  complainant. 
Where  an  Individual  who  has  complained  to 
the  Secretary  has  thereafter  brought  a  civil 
action  and  that  action  comes  to  trial,  the 
Secretary  would  be  required  Immediately  to 
terminate  all  efforts  at  conciliation. 

The  Secretary  would  be  given  the  power 
to  subpena  records,  documents.  Individuals 
and  other  evidence  or  possible  sources  of  evi- 
dence for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  his 
Investigative  function.  Persons  accused  of 
discriminatory  acts  would  have  comparable 
power  to  subpena  witnesses  and  materials  In 
connection  with  such  Investigations. 

In  addition  to  his  conciliation  function, 
the  Secretary  would  be  required  to  make 
studies  and  to  publish  and  disseminate  re- 
ports with  respect  to  the  nature  and  extent 
of  discriminatory  housing  practices  In  the 
United  States  He  would  also  be  directed  to 
cooperate  with  and  to  render  technical  as- 
sistance to  Federal.  State,  local  and  private 
agencies  which  were  carrying  on  programs 
to  prevent  or  eliminate  discriminatory  hous- 
ing practices,  and  to  administer  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  programs 
and  activities  In  a  matter  afllrmatlvely  to 
further  the  policies  of  the  bill. 

pRivATC  crvn,  actions 

In  addition  to  the  administrative  remedy 
provided  through  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  the  bill  provides 
for  an  immediate  right  to  proceed  by  civil  ac- 
tion in  an  appropriate  Federal  or  State  court. 

Such  an  action  would  have  to  be  com- 
menced within  180  days  after  the  alleged 
discriminatory  housing  practice  occurred,  al- 
though In  cases  where  a  complaint  had  been 
made  to  the  Secretary  prior  to  filing  suit,  it 
is  possible  In  some  circumstances  that  a  civil 
action  could  be  brought  at  a  time  beyond  180 
days  after  the  alleged  practice,  since  the  time 
limitation  In  such  cases  is  expressed  in  terms 
of  a  period  of  days  after  the  complaint  is 
made  to  the  Secretary. 

In  any  civil  action  brought  under  Title  11. 
where  previous  agency  proceedings  have  been 
Involved,  the  court  could  continue  the  case 
from  lime  to  time  before  bringing  It  to  trial 
If  the  court  believed  that  conciliation  ef- 
forts by  the  Secretary  or  by  a  State  or  local 
agency  were  likely  to  be  successful. 

The  bill  would  authorize,  in  appropriate 
cases,  the  appointment  of  an  attorney  for 
the  plaintiff  and  the  commencement  of  a 
civil  action  upon  proper  showing  without 
the  payment  of  fees,  costs  or  security.  Relief 


could  Include  permanent  or  temporary  in- 
junctions, temporary  restraining  orders,  or 
other  appropriate  orders,  as  well  as  the 
awarding  of  actual  damages  and  not  more 
than  91.000   punitive  damages. 

The  bin  would  also  make  It  unlawful  to 
coerce.  Intimidate  threaten  or  interfere  with 
persons  seeking  to  exercise  or  enjoy  the  rights 
granted  or  protected  by  title  II.  Civil  actions 
would  be  authorized  to  enforce  the  right 
to  be  free  from  such  interference. 

ENPOBCEMXNT    BT   THE    ATTOENIT    OENCRAL 

The  Attorney  General  would  be  empowered 
to  bring  civil  actions  In  Federal  courts  when- 
ever he  had  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that 
any  person  or  group  of  persons  was  engaged 
In  a  pattern  or  practice  of  resistance  to  the 
enjoyment  of  rights  granted  by  Title  II.  or 
whenever  he  had  such  cause  to  believe  that 
any  group  of  persons  had  been  denied  such 
rights  In  a  case  of  general  public  Importance. 

In  any  case  brought  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, or  by  a  private  plaintiff  under  Section 
212  of  the  bill,  the  court  would  be  directed 
to  expedite  the  proceedings. 

UXATION   TO    STATS    LAWS 

The  bin  provides  that  nothing  within 
Title  II  shall  be  construed  to  invalidate  or 
limit  any  State  or  local  law  that  grants  or 
protects  the  same  rights.  The  Secretary  of 
HUD  would  be  authorized  to  cooperate  with 
State  and  local  (air  housing  agencies  and. 
with  their  con.-^eiit.  could  utilize  the  services 
of  such  agencies. 

TTTLE   in 

Using  language  similar  to  that  in  Title  I. 
this  Title  would  protect  persons  from  forci- 
ble Interference  or  Injury  because  of  race, 
color,  religion  or  national  origin  and  be- 
cause they  were  seeking  to  sell  or  acquire 
housing,  or  to  exercise  ancillary  rights  con- 
nected with  housing. 

PlnaUy.  after  Senator  Dirksen  offered  his 
substitute.  Amendment  No.  554,  It  became 
.Tpparent  that  there  were  still  two  points  that 
had  not  been  adequately  clarified  by  the  com- 
promise agreement. 

The  first  Is  whether  the  exemption  for 
single-family,  owner-occupied  housing  is  to 
be  applicable  to  housing  that  Is  financed 
by  the  Federal  Government,  or  through  loans 
insured  or  guaranteed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
enxir.ent. 

The  second  is  whether  the  Attorney  Oen- 
eral  should  be  able  to  bring  suits  on  behalf 
of  individuals  to  remedy  violations  of  the  act 
where.  In  the  Attorney  General's  opinion,  the 
case  Involves  Issues  of  general  public  impor- 
tance. The  alternative  would  be  to  restrict 
the  Attorney  General  to  bring  such  suits  only 
where  a  pattern  or  practice  of  discrimination 
Is  alleged,  or  on  behalf  of  groups  of  Individ- 
uals  who   have  been   discriminated   against. 

In  the  case  of  both  of  these  Issues,  those 
who  were  parties  to  the  compromise  agree- 
ment have  determined  that  the  Senate 
should,  by  majority  vote,  decide  which  posi- 
tion should  be  adopted.  To  this  end,  amend- 
menu  to  the  Dirksen  substitute  have  been 
filed  by  Senator  Hart  that  will  allow  the  Sen- 
ate to  make  these  choices  after  cloture  is 
voted. 


from  rumors  of  an  Imminent  U.S.  embargo 
on  the  sale  of  gold  abroad  or  a  change  In 
U.S.  gold  policy. 

Demand  for  gold  on  the  London  bullion 
market  was  believed  to  be  the  highest  this 
year  and  In  Paris  17.6  mlUlon  francs  (13.5 
mUllon)  worth  of  the  metal  was  traded,  more 
than  three  times  the  normal  dally  average. 

Pressure  on  gold  Inevitably  brings  pres- 
sure on  the  dollar  and  its  stability  in  the 
world  markets.  Reuters  reported  that — 

within  minutes  of  reports  of  sharply  in- 
creased gold  turnover  In  London,  (the  dollar) 
had  shed  80  points  against  the  Swiss  franc. 
Dealings  were  suspended  shortly  after  mid- 
day. The  dollar  also  dropped  In  Frankfurt. 

Mr.  President,  unfortunately,  a  rumor 
without  any  substance  at  all  has  resulted 
in  a  rush  upon  gold  In  the  EXiropean  mar- 
ket,  threatening  the  stability  of  our  own 
currency,  all  as  an  outgrowth  of  un- 
founded reports  that  the  United  States 
plans  to  forsake  its  firm  commitment  to 
redeem  dollars  held  by  foreign  central 
banks  at  $35  an  ounce. 

I  have  the  honor  to  serve  as  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. I  think  I  know  something  about 
the  feelings  of  the  members  of  that  com- 
mittee. We  have  had  continuing  consul- 
tation with  Treasury  Secretary  Fowler 
and  Federal  Reserve  Chairman  Martin. 
They  have  testified  before  our  commit- 
tee. Their  views  should  be  well  known  to 
all.  In  addition.  I  have  had  occasion  to 
discuss  the  matter  at  length  with  each 
of  them  on  different  occasions.  I  know 
of  their  determination  to  stand  behind 
our  present  policy. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  just  no  plan 
either  in  the  Government  or  our  com- 
mittee to  recommend  any  change  in  the 
price  of  gold  or  our  commitment  to  buy 
and  sell  it  at  that  price. 

Our  committee  has  just  approved  over- 
whelmingly the  Treasury  Department's 
proposal  to  remove  gold  reserve  require- 
ments. While  I  know  it  is  the  Treasury 
Department's  proposal,  I  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  it  was  strongly  supported 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  It  is  true 
that  some  sunendments  have  been  sug- 
gested. I  have  lu-ged  that  they  be  re- 
jected. I  believe  that  they  will  be  and 
that  the  proposal  will  be  enacted  prompt- 
ly so  that  our  gold  supply  will  be  free  to 
discourage  the  speculator  and  to  em- 
phasize our  resolve  to  stand  behind  the 
dollar. 
•  Speculators  had  best  be  on  notice  that 
the  United  States  is  going  to  stand  by 
its  pledge  and  that  those  who  trifle  with 
the  American  dollar  do  so  at  their  peril. 
They  are  going  to  end  up  with  some  gold 
to  look  at  and  a  loss  of  profit  to  show 
for  it. 


RUSH  UPON  GOLD  IN  THE  EURO- 
PEAN MARKET 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  say  a  few  words  on  a  question  which 
is  of  great  importance  to  our  country 
right  now.  the  matter  of  gold. 

The  Washington  Post  this  morning  In 
a  Reuters  news  dispatch  reports — 

Heavy  demand  for  gold  hit  Eviropean  mar- 
kets yesterday,  leading  to  sudden  pressure  on 
the  dollar  and  British  pound. 

The  wave  of  speculative  buying  stemmed 
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ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  of  yesterday, 
March  1.  1968,  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
adjournment  until  11  o'clock  on  Monday 
morning  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  1 
o'clock  and  22  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Monday,  March  4,  1968. 
at  11  ajn. 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  O.  Latch, 
DX)..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Happy  is  the  man  that  findeth  wisdom 
and  the  man  that  getteth  understand- 
ing.— Proverbs  3:  13. 

Almighty  God.  our  Father,  who  hast 
made  us  for  Thyself  so  that  our  hearts 
are  restless  until  they  find  rest  in  Thee, 
lead  us  into  the  green  pastures  of  Thy 
presence  and  beside  the  still  waters  of 
Tliy  patience,  that  our  strength  may  t>e 
renewed,  our  spirits  restored,  and  re- 
freshment for  daily  tasks  be  given  us. 

Grant  unto  us  wisdom  for  the  facing 
of  this  hour  and  couiage  for  the  living 
of  these  days.  Make  us  equal  to  the  chal- 
lentje  of  this  time  and  more  than  a 
match  for  the  modern  mood  which 
would  motivate  our  movements. 

Keep  our  faith  steady,  our  hope  stable, 
and  our  good  will  strong  that  we  may 
be  the  Instruments  of  Thy  will  in  lead- 
ing our  Nation  to  a  higher  plane  of 
unitv  with  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 

In  the  name  of  Him  whose  truth  sets 
man  free  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday.  Febmary  29,  1966,  was  read 
and  approved. 


THE  GENERAL  APPROPRIATION 
BILLS— REPORTING  SCHEDULE 
Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thuis- 
day  last,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Madden]  presented  to  the  House 
a  resolution  of  the  Democratic  steering 
committee  urging  the  legislative  com- 
mittees to  bring  the  various  authoriza- 
tion bills  to  the  floor  of  the  House  as 
soon  as  reasonably  pocsible  with  the 
hope  that  the  legislative  business  could 
be  completed  in  sufficient  time  so  that 
the  Congress  might  adjourn  sine  die 
prior  to  the  national  political  conven- 
tions in  August,  The  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Colmer] 
gave  notice  of  intent  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  shortly  to  take  some  action 
designed  to  a  similar  end.  We  earnestly 
hope  that  these  efforts  will  bear  fruit. 
There  is  an  urgent  necessity  for  expe- 
diting action  on  appropriation  bills  as 
well  as  legislative  type  bills.  Under  the 
rules  a  number  of  the  annual  appropria- 
tion bills  hinge  either  wholly  or  partly 
on  prior  enactment  of  various  legisla- 
tive authorizations.  Thus,  expeditious 
processing  of  some  of  the  appropriation 
bills  through  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations and  the  House  hinges  some- 
what on  expeditious  processing  of  the 
underlying  authorization  bills. 

In  connection  with  these  remarks,  I 
shall  insert  In  the  Ricobd  the  reporting 
schedule  of  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations. I  am  most  hopeful  that  we  can 
keep  this  schedule  provided  authoriza- 
tion legislation  is  approved  In  a  timely 
marmer. 
Mr.  Speaker,  today  is  March  4 — ^Presi- 


dential inauguration  day  from  the  time 
of  George  Washington  through  the  first 
term  of  President  Franklin  Roosevelt.  I 
would  hope  that  today  is  inauguration 
day  for  a  reporting  schedule  which  Con- 
gress can  regard  as  realistically  attain- 
able. 

The  schedule  is  as  follows: 
Schedule   of   Reporting   Dates,   CoMMrrrEE 
ON  Appropriations,  March  4,  1968 

WHOLE  COMMITTEE  REPORT 

Urgent  Supplemental.  1968,  Monday,  Feb- 
ruary 19. 

Treasury— Post  Office,  1969,  Friday.  April  5 

(Easter  Is  April  14;  Good  t'rlday — April  12) . 

Interior.  1969.  Friday.  AprU  26. 

Agriculture.  1969.  Tuesday,  April  30. 

Ind.  Off.— HUD,  1969,  Friday,  May  3. 

1968  Supplemental  (pay,  etc.),  Friday,  May 
10. 

Dlst.  of  Col..  1969.  Friday,  May  17. 

Labor— H.E.W..  1969,  Tuesday,  May  21. 

S.J.C.J..  1969,  Friday,  May  24. 

Public  Works,  1969,  Friday.  June  7. 

Defense.  1969.  Friday.  June  14.> 

Foreign  Assistance.  1969,  Friday,  June  21.' 

Legislative,  1969,  Friday,  June  21. 

Transportation,  1969,  Tuesday.  June  2.S. 

Military  Construction,  1969,  Friday,  Jane 
28.1 

Supplemental  for  1969,  at  end  of  session. 

(Note. — Friday  dates  may  be  advanced  to 
Thursday.) 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  COMMISSION  ON 
CIVIL  DISORDERS 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  re\  ise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President's  Commission  on  C?ivil  Disor- 
ders after  7  months  of  intensive  study, 
using  a  task  force  staff  of  over  200  people 
have  now  made  public  their  study  and 
recommendations. 

The  press  has  covered  the  report 
throughout  the  Nation. 

The  Nation  Broadcasting  Co.  featured 
the  report  on  their  "Meet  the  Press" 
program  seen  March  3.  Tlie  panel  guests 
were  six  mayors  from  the  six  major 
cities  which  have  experienced  serious 
disorders  in  the  past  year.  Their  names 
are:  Mayor  Yorty,  of  Los  Angreles:  Mayor 
Allen,  of  Atlanta;  Mayor  Addonizio,  of 
Newark:  Mayor  Stokes,  of  Cleveland; 
Mayor  Maier,  of  Milwaukee;  and  Mayor 
Cavanaugh,  of  Detroit. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  every  one 
of  these  mayors  endorsed  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission.  They 
praised  the  scope  of  the  study  and 
stressed  the  need  for  local.  State,  and 
Federal  implementation.  Certainly  these 
mayors,  all  of  whom  were  subjected  to 
the  tragic  and  destructive  riots  which 
took  place  in  their  cities,  speak  from  the 
practical   background   of   a   harrowing 


'  Requires  legislative  authorlssatlon  before 
reporting;  nearly  every  bill  requires  some 
authorization  but  would  not  delay  reporting 
to  wait  for  It. 


experience  in  the  breakdown  of  munici- 
pal law  and  order. 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  that  we  in  the 
Congress  owe  a  vote  of  thanks  and  ap- 
preciation to  our  two  House  colleagues 
who  worked  so  hard  and  so  constructive- 
ly as  members  of  the  Commi.ssion. 

Congressmen  James  Corman  and  Wil- 
liam McCuLLorH,  two  of  our  most  dis- 
tinguished and  respected  Members,  cou- 
rageously faced  the  challenge  of  decay 
and  disorder  in  our  cities  and  lielped  to 
guide  this  .study  and  report  to  its  iniixjr- 
tant  conclusion.  Whether  we  up.ne  witli 
all  of  the  recommends iion.s  or  not,  I 
am  ,sure  we  can  agree  that  they  served 
with  courage  and  dedication. 


A    MILLION    DOLLARS    WORTH    OP 
NOTHING 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  American 
public  has  just  paid  $1  million  of  hard- 
to-get  tax  money  for  a  visionary  but 
worthless'  document  which  may  even 
prove  to  be  harmful.  It  is  a  250,000  word 
report  of  the  National  Advi.sory  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Disorders.  It  represents  the 
labors  of  200  people.  It  may  be  the  most 
expensive  trash  reading  in  history. 

The  report  proposes  opening  the  Treas- 
ury to  all;  a  guaranteed  income  for 
everyone,  and  a  turn-the-other  cheek 
attitude  for  law  breakers.  It  carefully 
avoids  placing  blame  for  last  summer's 
disturbances  on  the  agitators  who  travel 
from  city  to  city  stirring  up  violence  and 
the  criminals  who  are  quick  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  an  opportunity  to  loot  and 
burn.  It  does  not  even  find  fault  with 
the  Communists  who  are  at  the  bottom 
of  most  of  our  racial  troubles.  It  tries 
to  pin  responsibility  on  the  law-abiding, 
tax-paying,  church-going  citizen  for  the 
mess  our  Nation  has  experienced. 

Despite  a  7-month  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  Commission,  their  product  does 
not  touch  top,  sides,  or  bottom  of  the 
issue.  It  simply  urges  spending  programs 
which  extend  even  beyond  those  of  the 
Great  Society  as  a  cure.  It  is  hard  to 
find  in  its  vaguely  worded  language,  a 
single  proposal  which  could  be  termed  a 
practical  approach  to  the  problems  of 
civil  disorder. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Commission  re- 
portedly is  to  get  a  Federal  judgeship. 
Come  to  think  of  it,  thit  is  not  surprising. 


WRIGHT  PATMAN  BEGINS  40TH 
YEAR  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  PEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  March 
of  1929.  a  young  prosecuting  attorney 
from  Texas  came  to  Washington  to  take 
his  seat  in  the  House  of  RepresenUtives. 
This  month  the  former  prosecuting  at- 
torney. Wright  Pat  man.  begins  his  40th 
year  In  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Only  two  present  Members  of  this  body 
have  served  longer,  and  only  11  men  In 
the  entire  history  of  the  Congress  have 
completed  more  terms  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  than  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas,  the  Honorable 
Wright  Patman. 

Tomorrow  evening  CUNA  Interna- 
tional, the  worldwide  credit  union  asso- 
ciation, will  honor  Chairman  Patman 
with  a  ceremony  and  reception  beginning 
at  6  p.m..  In  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  hearing  room.  Members  of 
both  Houses  of  the  Congress,  the  Cabinet, 
and  officials  from  all  branches  of  Gov- 
ernment win  be  in  attendance  as  well  as 
credit  union  officials  from  around  the 
world.  And.  it  would  not  surprise  me  at  all 
if  both  the  President  and  Vice  President 
dropped  by  to  honor  our  distinguished 
colleague. 

Although  Wright  Patman  represents 
the  First  District  of  Texas,  his  con- 
stituency is  made  up  of  the  little  people 
throughout  the  country  and  in  his  years 
as  a  capable  legislator,  he  has  consist- 
ently striven  to  better  the  lives  of  the 
little  people.  He  has  authored  every  piece 
of  credit  union  legislation  and  a  major 
small  business  bill  since  coming  to  Con- 
gress. He  has  been  a  crusader  for  lower 
Interest  rates  so  that  the  little  man  will 
be  able  to  better  afford  the  necessities 
of  life,  part.cularly  decent  housing. 

Perhaps  more  so  than  any  other  man 
that  has  come  to  Congress.  Wright 
Patman  has  not  backed  away  from  a 
fight  solely  because  the  odds  were  against 
him.  He  secured  passage  of  the  famous 
Soldiers  Bonus  bill  over  a  veto,  proving 
that  his  convictions  cannot  be  overturned 
hghtly. 

It  Is  fitting  that  the  credit  unions  of 
the  world  are  honoring  Wright  Patman 
as  he  begins  his  40th  year  in  Congress. 
On  many  occasions  Wright  Patman  has 
said: 

Next  to  the  church,  the  credit  unloM 
have  accomplished  more  for  this  country 
than  any  other  Qnanclal  Institution. 

I  salute  Wright  Patman  as  a  man  who 
has  accomplished,  like  the  credit  unions, 
so  much  that  is  good  for  the  people  of 
this  country. 


vlsory  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders. 
Yesterday.  I  spent  a  good  part  of  the  day 
watching  the  various  television  programs 
on  which  members  of  the  Commission, 
mayors  of  cities  and  others  qualified  to 
discuss  the  subject  appeared.  And  I 
must  say  that  it  left  me  in  a  rather  som- 
ber mood.  Shocking  as  the  report  is,  even 
more  disturbing  to  me.  Is  the  fear  ex- 
pressed by  so  many  people,  including  Dr. 
Clark,  a  leading  sociologist,  who  de- 
spaired of  the  country  doing  anything 
about  this  massive  problem  which 
threatens  the  very  life  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  history  is  going 
to  deal  very  harshly  with  the  90th  Con- 
gress if,  in  the  face  of  this  report,  we  do 
not  do  anything  about  it  during  the  de- 
liberations of  this,  the  last  session  of  the 
90th  Congress. 

Further,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Member  of 
this  Congress  it  is  my  hope  that  the  his- 
torians will  not  be  looking  back  at  me 
and  the  rest  of  us  and  declare  that  we 
constituted  the  "Nero  Congress"  which 
took  this  report  and  did  nothing  about  it. 

I  do  not  care  whether  it  Ifi  an  election 
year  or  not.  I  believe  we  ought  to  stay 
here  as  long  as  it  is  needed  to  tackle  this 
extremely  serious  problem. 


THE  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSION 
TO  INVESTIGATE  CIVIL  DISOR- 
DERS IN  OUR  COUNTRY 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  like 
many  Members,  I  spent  the  weekend 
studying  the  report  of  the  National  Ad- 


We  on  this  side  all  subscribe  to  all  of 
the  generous  and  richly  deserved  com- 
ments and  observations  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  concerning 
our  good  friend,  the  Parliamentarian, 
Mr.  Lew  Deschler.  We  wish  Lew,  as  does 
the  majority  leader,  many  happy  years 
ahead.  I  am  sure  that  he  will  continue 
helping  to  assist  us  in  our  day-to-day 
labors  here  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

We  all  may  have  some  regrets  about 
annual  birthday  anniversaries  coming 
and  going,  but  despite  that  I  am  certain 
the  future  of  the  Parliamentarian  will 
be  as  bright  as  it  has  been  in  the  past, 
and  we  will  continue  to  enjoy  working 
with  him  in  the  future  as  we  have  in  the 
past. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my 
friend  lor  his  comments. 
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BIRTHDAY  GREETINGS  TO  THE 
PARLIAMENTARIAN,  MR.  LEWIS 
DESCHLER 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  March  4  Is 
a  historic  day  in  this  Nation,  because 
for  many  years  it  was  the  day  when  new 
Congresses  convened,  and  Presidents 
were  inaugurated.  March  3,  yesterday. 
Sunday,  was  also  an  Important  day  to 
the  Members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. Yesterday  was  the  birthday  of  the 
great  Parliamentarian,  Mr.  Lew  Desch- 
ler. It  marked  the  43d  year  of  dedicated 
service  to  this  body  by  this  great  Amer- 
ican whom  the  Speaker  has  properly 
called  on  many  occasions  the  No.  1  Par- 
liamentarian of  the  world. 

For  40  years  Lew  Deschler  has  sat  at^ 
the  right  hand  of  Speakers  of  the  House* 
under  both  political  parties.  His  advice 
on  parliamentai-y  matters,  procedural 
matters,  and  indeed  on  substantive  mat- 
ters has  been  indispensable  to  every 
Speaker  and  every  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  This  House  would 
not,  could  not  be  the  same  without  Lew 
Deschler. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  time,  which  is 
1  day  late  because  the  House  was  not 
in  session  yesterday,  to  wish  my  good 
friend,  our  great  Parliamentarian,  many 
happy  returns  of  the  day.  and  many 
more  of  them. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  appreciate  the  majority  leader  jrieldlng 
at  this  time. 


PRESIDENT'S  COMMISSION  ON 
CIVIL  DISORDERS 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that 
the  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Civil  Disorders  has  rendered  significant 
service  to  the  Nation  in  analyzing  the 
crisis  which  confronts  us  in  our  cities. 
I  certainly  hope  that  the  Congress  will 
respond.  This  is  a  matter  of  urgent  ne- 
cessity. This  is  a  matter  of  highest  prior- 
ity. The  crisis  in  our  ghettos  is  of  greater 
priority  than  any  crisis  anywhere  else. 
We  must  begin  to  face  the  problems  in 
the  streets  of  our  cities  and  put  them 
ahead  of  the  streets  of  Saigon. 

The  Commission  noted  three  major 
objectives  for  national  action. 

It  called  for  removing  all  discrimina- 
tion and  barriers  to  jobs,  education,  and 
housing. 

It  called  for  increasing  communica- 
tions. 

The  Commission  said  we  must  give  the 
disadvantaged  the  means  to  deal  with 
problems  that  affect  their  own  lives.  We 
must  increase  the  capacity  of  our  public 
and  private  institutions  to  respond  to 
the  problems. 

We  lack  neither  "the  money  nor  the 
means  to  carry  through  our  struggle  and 
to  solve  the  urban  crisis. 

The  President's  Commission  has 
pointed  out  that  it  will  take  considerable 
funds  to  begin  to  meet  our  ghetto  prob- 
lems. It  also  noted  that  there  is  no  higher 
priority  on  the  Nation's  conscience. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  can  spend  $30  bil- 
lion a  year  for  the  war  in  Southeast 
Asia,  then  we  can  afford  the  expenditure 
of  $30  billion  a  year  to  meet  the  prob- 
lems which  are  highlighted  by  the  re- 
port of  the  President's  Commission  on 
Civil  Disorders. 

Last  year,  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan, Congressman  Conyers.  and  other 
colleagues  and  I  introduced  the  Full 
Opportunity  Act— HJl.  14492— which 
would  do  just  this.  It  would  devote  about 
$30  billion  a  year — what  we  are  spend- 


ing In  Vietnam — to  employment,  educa- 
tion, housing,  and  other  urban  needs. 

Perhaps  most  fundamental  to  the 
whole  urban  problem  is  housing — slum 
housing.  In  calling  for  a  massive  attack 
on  slum  housing,  the  Commission  recom- 
mended we  establish  an  ownership  sup- 
plement program  to  make  home  owner- 
ship possible  for  low-income  families. 

Last  year  I  introduced  the  Coopera- 
tive Rehabilitative  Housing  Act — H.R. 
14034 — to  help  tenants  buy.  renovate, 
and  convert  slum  buildings  Into  coop- 
eratives. 

Under  the  bill,  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  would  ad- 
minister a  revolving  loan  fund  and  pro- 
gram to  provide  slum  residents  with 
technical  assistance  and  capital. 

The  program  would  help  tenant 
groups  organize  and  acquire  violation- 
ridden  slum  buildings.  Tenants  would 
become  homeowners,  and  we  could  be- 
gin to  drive  the  absentee  slumlord  out 
of  the  slums. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  support  for  these 
and  other  bold  approaches.  It  is  time 
for  Congress  to  make  a  firm  commit- 
ment to  begin  to  resolve  the  crisis  of 
our  cities. 


VIETNAM 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  increasingly  serious  military  situa- 
tion in  Vietnam  and  the  attacks  on  the 
cities  should  not  preclude  maximizing 
diplomacy,  as  opposed  to  widening  the 
war,  and  Insisting  on  immediate  and 
dramatic  action  by  the  Government  of 
South  Vietnam  to  Institute  sweeping  so- 
cial and  economic  reforms  and  to  deal 
with  pervasive  corruption  at  all  levels. 

Unless  this  is  recognized  at  the  highest 
levels  In  both  Washington  and  Saigon, 
a  viable  South  Vietnamese  Government, 
enjosring  support  from  the  countryside, 
will  become  an  extremely  remote  pos- 
sibility, and  our  efforts  and  sacrifices 
In  that  country  Increasingly  futile. 

I  would  call  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  "Land  Reform  In 
Vietnam."  the  report  of  the  Foreign  Op- 
erations and  Government  Information 
Subcommittee,  as  approved  by  the  full 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
It  Is  based  on  a  GAO  report,  extensive 
committee  work,  and  hearings  in  Saigon 
and  Washington,  and  it  documents  the 
failure  of  the  GVN  in  this  field,  char- 
acterized with  few  exceptions  by  a  rec- 
ord of  pledges  unsupported  by  consistent 
and  major  action,  meaningful  to  the 
peasant. 

The  South  Vietnamese  peasant's  feel- 
ing that  he  lacks  a  stake  In  his  country, 
that  he  pays  exorbitant  rent  to  an 
absentee  landlord,  and  that  he  does  not 
own  the  land  he  tills  will  in  no  small 
part  continue  to  be  responsible  for  the 
deteriorating  security  situation  in  the 
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coimtryslde.  Further,  any  action  to  pro- 
vide for  and  settle  millions  of  refugees, 
including  at  least  600,000  who  are  home- 
less as  a  result  of  the  recent  attacks,  is 
In  part  dependent  on  land  reform. 

By  contrast,  the  Vletcong  have  report- 
edly distributed  some  five  times  the 
amount  of  land  distributed  by  the  GVN. 
This  program  has  not  been  effectively 
countered  by  the  government  in  Saigon. 
Explicitly,  the  committee  report  states: 

The  Viet  Cong  have  Instituted  their  own 
land  reform  program  which  has  not  been 
effectively  countered  by  the  GVN.  They  have 
eliminated  landlord  domination  and  reallo- 
cated lands  owned  by  absentee  landlords  and 
the  OVN  to  the  landless  and  others  who  co- 
operate with  Viet  Cong  authorities.  Although 
there  is  no  evidence  that  Arm  titles  have 
been  given  to  the  land,  possession  Is  stressed 
by  the  Viet  Cong  and  taxes  rather  than 
rentals  are  collected.  Under  existing  GVN 
policies,  when  rural  areas  are  recovered  from 
the  Viet  Cong  ownership  rights  are  restored 
to  the  former  owners.  This  means  that  even 
if  the  occupants  are  permitted  to  remain  on 
the  land  allocated  to  them  they  will  return 
to  the  status  of  tenants. 

It  woiUd  appear  that  such  policies  do  not 
have  a  significant  potential  for  motivating 
people  In  areas  under  Viet  Cong  control  to 
shift  their  allegiance  to  the  GVN.  In  Saigon, 
the  AID  mission's  land  reform  adviser  stated 
before  the  subcommittee:  "Considering  the 
seriousness  of  the  land  problem  In  this 
country  and  the  motivations  that  caused 
people  to  be  tempted  to  support  the  Viet 
Mlnh  and  later  the  Viet  Cong.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve a  return  to  the  status  quo  that  existed 
prior  to  the  current  struggle  is  sufficient." 
The  farmers"  Interest  In  land  reform  Is  la- 
tent and  enduring.  In  short,  the  peasant 
wants  to  own  the  land  he  farms. 

Further,  Prof.  Roy  L.  Prosterman,  as- 
sistant professor  of  law  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Washington  Law  School  and  land 
law  consultant  to  the  Stanford  Research 
Institute,  which  Is  currently  completing 
a  survey  for  the  Department  of  State, 
has  written : 

The  failure  to  undertake  a  sweeping  and 
genuine  land  reform  in  South  Vietnam  as- 
suredly Is  costing,  during  each  year  of  de- 
lay, the  lives  of  large  numbers  of  American 
soldiers  over  and  above  the  number  that 
would  otherwise  be  killed.  It  Is  signifi- 
cantly prolonging  the  war. 

In  spite  of  a  speech  by  President  Thleu 
to  the  National  Agrarian  Reform  Con- 
gress In  Saigon  on  January  19,  the  Con- 
gress reported  relatively  modest  resolu- 
tions for  Improvement — clearly  lacking 
urgency  and  scope  commensurate  with 
the  need. 

For  the  future — and  the  hour  is  al- 
ready very  late — I  believe  the  following 
steps  should  be  strongly  recommended  by 
the  United  States  for  action  by  executive 
decree  by  the  Government  of  South  Viet- 
nam, with  such  legislative  steps  as  may 
be  required : 

First,  total  remission  of  all  rents  for 
arable  lands,  at  least  In  most  areas,  with 
appropriate  compensation  for  landlords; 
and 

Second,  lowering  of  the  retention  limit 
per  family  from  247  acres  to  8  to  10  acres, 
in  conjunction  with  a  program  of  return- 
ing land  to  the  tillers  of  the  soil,  where 
security  permits,  and  with  full  and  ap- 
propriate compensation  to  landlords. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Is  the  gentleman 
familiar  with  the  land  reforms  that  have 
been  submitted  to  the  new  general  as- 
sembly of  Vietnam  by  President  Thleu 
in  his  budget  message  at  the  beginning 
of  this  year? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  am,  and  it  is 
not  much  good  because  It  Is  weak  and 
InsufiBcient  and  not  commensurate  with 
the  needs.  Moreover,  the  main  point  here 
is  that  further  pledges  are  totally  Inade- 
quate. What  is  needed  Is  action,  deeds 
not  words. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  What  the  gentle- 
man Is  proposing,  if  I  heard  him  cor- 
rectly, is  the  ending  of  private  owner- 
ship of  property  In  effect  by  saying  the 
executive  could  decree  that  no  individual 
could  own  more  than  8  to  10  acres  of 
land.  It  seems  to  me  that  he  is  proposing 
that  they  inaugurate  a  constitutional 
government  by  eliminating  constitu- 
tional safeguards  as  to  the  ownership  of 
private  property. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  The  gentleman 
did  not  hear  me  correctly  because  what  I 
said  was  that  the  retention  limit  should 
be  lowered  similar  to  what  has  occurred 
in  Japan,  Taiwan,  and  the  Philippines 
and  Korea. 

If  the  gentleman  studied  the  record, 
he  would  find  that  Ambassador  Bowles, 
our  Ambassador  to  India,  and  Professor 
Prosterman  at  the  Stanford  Research 
Institute,  currently  one  of  the  advisers 
to  the  Department  of  State,  feel  that  ac- 
tion here  is  Imperative. 

Specifically,  Ambassador  Bowles  has 
said: 

The  team  of  American  specialists  who 
sparked  the  reforms  In  Japan.  Taiwan,  and 
South  Korea  made  a  similar  effort  in  South 
Vietnam  In  the  mld-1950'8.  However,  reac- 
tionary forces  In  the  Diem  government  and 
lack  of  strong  support  from  the  United  States 
blocked  the  necessary  changes. 

If  this  effort  had  succeeded.  It  is  unlikely 
that  American  troops  would  now  be  involved 
In  this  tragic  country,  fighting  against  peas- 
ant guerrillas. 

Agrarian  reform,  particularly  In  countries 
vrtthout  large  tracts  of  uncultivated  lands.  Is 
no  easy  matter.  In  a  democracy,  where  the 
rights  of  private  property  are  respected,  It  is 
particularly  difficult,  for  land  reform  is  al- 
most Inevitably — if  mistakenly — associated 
with  coercion  and  expropriation. 

Whatever  the  obstacles  may  be,  it  Is  diffi- 
cult to  see  how  any  developing  country  can 
achieve  political  stability  or  rapid  economic 
growth  unless  It  puts  the  land  Into  the  hands 
of  the  men  and  women  who  till  It. 

The  record  of  the  United  States  In  this  area 
has  by  and  large  been  solid  and  construc- 
tive. Our  recommendations  to  the  Japanese. 
South  Korean,  and  Taiwanese  Governments 
have  resulted  in  enduring  agricultural  revo- 
lutions. 

Still  tens  of  millions  of  Asian,  African  and 
Latin  American  peasants  are  still  held  in 
semlfeudal  bondage  by  traditional  patterns 
of  landownershlp  and  tenure.  The  liberation 
and  integration  of  these  peasants  Into  the 
mainstream  of  20th-century  life  Is  essential 
to  democratic  development  and,  In  the  final 
analysis,  to  International  stability. 

It  is  an  Issue  on  which  the  United  States 
must  toke  a  firm  and  positive  stand. 


LAND  REFORM  IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
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1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  the 
highest  regard  for  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  IMr.  Rbid],  but  I  wonder  how 
many  more  committees  are  going  to  have 
to  get  In  the  foreign  affairs  twit  and  try 
to  tell  the  people  of  Vietnam  how  to  run 
their  business?  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  Government  Operations  Committee 
has  any  special  competence  In  the  field 
of  land  reform.  I  do  not  even  know  ex- 
actly what  they  mean  by  "land  reform." 
But  I  doubt  that  the  report  which  was 
Issued  is  really  going  to  do  much  to  help 
the  situation  out  there,  and  might  even 
do  something  to  hurt  It. 

I  know  a  little  bit  about  farming.  Land 
acreage  can  be  reduced  to  the  point  at 
which  an  individual  has  such  a  small 
amount  that  it  Is  not  possible  to  vlably 
farm  It.  I  do  not  know  what  that  point  is 
in  VIetnafn.  I  think  I  know  what  It  la  in 
this  countfy.  I  wonder  if  a  lot  of  these 
comments  about  land  reform  are  not 
made  by  people  who  do  not  really  know 
very  much  about  farming  or  what  agri- 
culture is  all  about. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  The  report 
is  based  on  a  OAO  study  and  briefing  by 
some  of  the  key  experts  in  the  embassy. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Before  you  go  any  further, 
let  me  say  to  you  that  the  GAO  is  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  and  I  doubt 
if  there  is  an  honest-to-God  farmer  in 
the  whole  outfit.  I  do  not  know  what 
they  know  about  it  either.  So  you  are 
basing  your  whole  study  on  a  doubtful 
report.  It  is  a  Uttle  bit  like  a  bunch  of 
people  attempting  to  perform  an  opera- 
tion which  they  are  not  competent  to 
perform  and  of  which  they  do  not  know 
anything.  You  are  taking  their  word  for 
It  and  saying.  "You  ought  to  do  thus  and 
so."  The  only  thing  I  am  trying  to  say  is 
that  I  doubt  anyone  really  knows  what 
the  answer  is.  and  certainly  the  answer 
will  not  be  found  here  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  or  the  Government 
Operations  Committee. 


ershlp  rights  by  executive  decree,  and 
that  a  limit  should  be  placed  on  the 
amount  of  land  that  any  individual  can 
hold— which  is  apparently  what  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  is  proposing — 
is  certainly  very,  very  difficult  to  recon- 
cile with  the  constitutional  principles 
that  I  believe  we  are  trying  to  encourage 
and  to  promote  In  Southeast  Asia. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  credit  is  due 
and  should  be  given  to  the  new  Govern- 
ment in  South  Vietnam.  The  Congress 
over  there  has  been  in  existence  for  only 
a  few  months.  The  President  of  that  Re- 
public submitted  his  first  budget  mes- 
sage within  the  last  5  weeks.  We  have 
today  for  the  first  time  a  Congress  in 
session  attempting  to  deal  with  some  of 
these  reform  problems. 

To  rise  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and 
lament  the  fact  that  they  have  not  al- 
ready solved  the  land  reform  problem 
which  has  been  with  the  country  for 
many,  many  years  certainly  seems  to  me 
to  be  both  unrealistic  and  uncooperative. 
Certainly  we  should  not  ixrge  unconsti- 
tutional methods  upon  an  ally  that  is 
fighting  at  our  side  in  South  Vietnam  at 
the  present  time. 


LAND  REFORM  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  EDMONDSON,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
have  no  doubt  about  the  fact  that  all  of 
us  are  concerned  about  many  of  the  In- 
ternal problems  of  South  Vietnam,  and 
all  of  us  would  like  to  see  greater  prog- 
ress along  the  line  of  reform  in  that 
country.  But  I  think  that  to  corce  before 
this  body  and  to  propose  that  a  govern- 
ment that  is  constitutionally  organized 
along  lines  very  similar  to  our  own  Con- 
stitution should  terminate  private  own- 


NATIONAL  SCHOOL  SAFETY  PATROL 
WEEK 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  immediate  consideration  of  the  Sen- 
ate joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  72)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  designation  of  the  second 
week  of  May  of  each  year  as  "National 
School  Safety  Patrol  Week." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  Joint  reso- 
lution as  follows: 

S.J.  Rn.  n 

WberMM  more  tb»n  an  eattmated  Ofty-two 
thotuand  Aznerlcaiia  died  In  tralBc  accidents 
on  the  NaUoa's  highways  during  the  year 
1966  and  the  prevention  of  such  accidents  has 
become  a  problem  of  major  concern;  and 

Whereaa  the  school  safety  patrols,  slnca 
their  organization  on  a  national  scale  In  the 
early  1920*8,  have  played  an  Important  role  In 
the  reduction  of  highway  accidents  involving 
school-age  children;  and 

Wliereas  more  than  nine  hundred  thousand 
safety  patrol  members  are  now  serving  forty 
thousand  schuola  In  all  Qfty  States,  protect- 
ing nineteen  million  children;  and 

Whereas  the  school  safety  patrols  are  a 
cooperative  program  sponsored  Jointly  by 
.\inerlcan  Automobile  Association  motor 
clubs,  local  schools,  and  police;  and 

Wbereas  more  than  sixteen  million  Ameri- 
cans have  served  as  safety  patrol  members 
during  the  more  than  forty  years  since  the 
program  was  established;  and 

Whereas  the  traffic  death  rate  of  school-age 
chUdren  since  1922  has  dropped  nearly  one- 
half  wbUe  the  death  rate  of  all  other  age 
groups'  has  doubled  and  the  efforts  of  the 
school  safety  patrols  have  been  a  contribut- 
ing factor  in  this  reduction;  and 

Whereas  the  ilfeaavlng  efforts  of  the  school 
safety  patrols  play  an  increasingly  Important 
loto  In  the  nationwide  campaign  to  reduce 
trafflc  accidents  and  this  program  should  re- 
ceive public  attention  and  citizen  support; 
and 

Whereas  the  second  week  of  May  of  each 
year  provides  an  opportunity  for  due  recogni- 


tion of  the  foregoing  achievements,  accom- 
plishments, and  needs:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  second  we«k 
of  May  of  each  year  Is  hereby  designated  as 
••National  School  Safety  Patrol  Week"  and 
the  President  Is  requested  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation caUlng  upon  all  people  of  the  United 
States  for  the  observance  of  such  a  week  with 
appropriate  proceedings  and  ceremonies. 

AMXNDUKNT    OfTEXXD    BT     MB.    BOOUS    Or 
COLOtAOO 

Mr.  ROGEIRS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Roosas  ot 
Colorado:  Strike  out  all  the  "Whereas" 
clauses  on  pages  1  and  3,  down  to  line  1  of 
page  3. 

On  page  3,  line  3,  strike  out  "each  year ' 
and  insert  •'1968". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"Joint  resolution  to  provide  for  the 
designation  of  the  second  week  of  May 
of  1968  as  'National  School  Safety 
Patrol  Week'." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

A  similar  resolution,  8J.  Res.  1053 
was  laid  on  the  table. 
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COMMUNICATION  PROM  THE  CLERK 
OP  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

OmCX  or  THE  CUOLK. 

House  or  R^ntESKNTATtvBB. 
Washington,  DC,  March  1, 1968. 
The  Honorable  the  Speaker. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Sn:  I  have  the  honor  of  transmit- 
ting herewith  a  sealed  envelope  received  by 
my  office  at  1:08  pjn.,  Friday.  March  1.  1968. 
from  the  White  House  and  said  to  contain 
a  Message  from  the  President  wherein  he 
transmits  the  Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Peace  Ckirps. 

RespectftiUy  yours. 

W.  Pat  JzmtmoB, 
Clerk.  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 


SIXTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 
PEACE  CORPS— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  to  the  Congress  the  Sixth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Peace  Corps— an 
idea  come  of  age.  no  longer  a  novelty  but 
now  a  part  of  American  life. 

The  Peace  Corps  is  one  of  President 
Kennedy's  most  enduring  achievements. 
It  Is  now  larger  than  ever.  Today,  the 
Peace  Corps  is  a  leading  employer  of  new 
college  graduates.  Last  year  21,000  col- 
lege seniors  formally  applied  for  mem- 


bership in  the  Peace  Corps — 3.5  percent 
of  the  graduating  classes.  In  one  college, 
25  percent  applied,  in  another  20  per- 
cent and  in  a  third  17  percent. 

More  than  12,000  Peace  Corpsmen  are 

doing  Americas'  work  in  57  countries. 

They  are  in : 

— Micronesia,  on  lonely  islands  across 

the  Pacific,  working  in  many  fields — 

from  teaching  to  drafting  legislative 

proposals. 

— Peru,     helping     villagers     develop 

schools  and  social  clubs. 
— Colombia,  helping  expand  and  im- 
prove    the    educational     television 
network. 
— Malawai,    conducting    a   successful 

progrEun  of  tuberculosis  control. 
In  the  long  run,  perhaps  the  Peace 
Corps'  most  significant  contribution  will 
be  made  at  home.  Last  year,  for  the  first 
time,  the  number  of  returned  Volunteers 
surpassed  those  in  the  field.  By  1980,  the 
Agency  estimates  200,000  of  them  will 
be  involved  in  every  level  of  our  society. 
Many  Volunteers  return  and  continue 
their  studies;  others  enter  the  business 
world.  What  most  i-etumed  Volunteers 
seek  is  a  career  serving  others.  Thus, 
they  teach  in  ghettos,  work  in  anti-pov- 
erty projects,  and  join  the  goverxmient 
on  the  local  or  national  level. 

This,  then,  is  the  Peace  Corps:  seven 
years  old  and  still  growing.  The  idea  of 
service  to  humanity  Is  much  older,  but 
few  institutions  have  embraced  the  con- 
cept as  fervently  and  capably  as  has  the 
Peace  Corps.  As  this  report  indicates, 
our  journey  has  begim  and  the  future  is 
promising. 

If  you  would  confirm  your  faith  in  the 
American  future — take  a  look  at  the 
Peace  Corps. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  March  1,  1968. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Consent  Cal- 
endar day.  The  Clerk  will  ceHl  the  first 
bill  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  CONSOLIDATION 
AND  USE  OP  FUNDS  ARISING  FROM 
JUDGMENTS  IN  FAVOR  OF  THE 
APACHE  TRIBE  OF  THE  MESCA- 
LERO  RESERVATION  AND  OF  EACH 
OF  ITS  CONSTITUENT  GROUPS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1727)  to 
authorize  the  consolidation  and  use  of 
funds  arising  from  judgments  in  favor 
of  the  Apache  Tribe  of  the  Mescalero 
Reservation  and  of  each  of  its  constitu- 
ent groups. 

The  SPEAKER.  It  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
I  would  like  to  inquire  about  this  biU 
from  some  member  of  the  committee. 

I  notice  rather  an  odd  expenditure  that 
this  tribe  intends  to  make;  that  is,  to 
spend  $50,000  for  a  liquor  or  bar  license. 
Do  I  correctly  understand  that  with  this 
money  they  are  going  to  build  a  pretty 
good  sized  bar  on  this  reservation  and 
pay  $50,000  for  the  license? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  No,  the  gentleman  is 
not  correct.  They  already  have  this  fa- 
cility, but  in  order  to  take  care  of  the 
purchase  of  the  franchise  which  Is  in- 
volved it  will  be  necessary  to  spend  the 
$50,000. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  In 
other  words,  they  will  buy  and  own  this 
bar  license  themselves? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  That  is  correct,  "nie 
franchise  will  be  theirs. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Then 
they  would  continue  to  operate  this  fa- 
cility; is  that  the  idea? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  As  theh:  own. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Is 
there  any  Federal  law  or  admonition 
against  selling  liquor  on  Indian  reserva- 
tions? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  No.  We  took  care  of 
that  several  years  ago.  We  made  it  pos- 
sible to  have  liquor  on  Indian  reserva- 
tions and  for  the  Indians  to  be  served 
liquor  If  they  so  desire.  On  many  reser- 
vations they  do  not  have  it  because  of 
tribal  regulations. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  1737 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
funds  or  the  share  of  the  funds,  which  are 
or  hereafter  may  be  deposited  In  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  to  the  credit  of  the 
Mescalero  Apache  Tribe,  the  portion  of  the 
Chlrlcabua  Apache  Tribe  on  the  Mescalero 
Reservation,  and  the  Llpan  Apache  Tribe 
(certain  constituent  groups  of  tlie  Apache 
Tribe  of  the  Mescalero  Reservation),  or  any 
other  constituent  group  of  the  Apache  Tribe 
of  the  Mescalero  Reservation,  or  the  Apache 
Tribe  of  the  Mescalero  Reservation,  to  pay 
any  Judgments  arising  out  of  proceedings  In- 
stituted before  the  Indian  Claims  Ckjmmlsslon 
In  dockets  numbered  23-B,  22-C,  23-0,  30, 
48,  49,  and  183  and  the  Interest  on  said 
funds,  after  payment  of  attorney  fees  and 
expenses,  shall  be  consolidated  and  credited 
to  the  account  of  the  Apache  Tribe  of  the 
Mescalero  Reservation,  and  the  Judgment  re- 
covered In  docket  numbered  22-6,  and  the 
Interest  thereon,  may  be  advanced,  exptended, 
deposited.  Invested,  or  reinvested  for  any  pur- 
pose that  la  authorized  by  the  tribal  govern- 
ing body  of  the  Apache  Tribe  of  the  Mescalero 
Reservation  and  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  Any  part  of  such  fimds  that 
may  be  distributed  per  capita  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  tribes  shall  not  be  subject  to 
Federal  or  State  Income  tax. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AMENDING  SECTIONS  281  AND  344 
OF  THE  IMMIGRATION  AND  NA- 
TIONALITY  ACT  TO  ELIMINATE 
THE  STATUTORY  PRESCRIPTION 
OF  FEES,  AND  FOR  OTHER  PUR- 
POSES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (UM.  2792) 
to  amend  sections  281  and  344  of  the  Im- 


migration and  Nationality  Act  to  elimi- 
nate the  statutory  prescription  of  fees, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  THE  EXPEDITIOUS 
NATURALIZATION  OP  THE  SUR- 
VIVING SPOUSE  OF  A  U.S.  CITIZEN 
WHO  DIES  WHILE  SERVING  IN  AN 
ACTIVE  DUTY  STATUS  IN  THE 
ARMED  FORCES  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  10135) 
to  provide  for  the  expeditious  naturaliza- 
tion of  the  surviving  spouse  of  a  U.S.  citi- 
zen who  dies  while  serving  in  an  active 
status  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  10135 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 319  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  (8  U.S.C.  1430;  66  Stat.  244)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
additional  subsection : 

"(c)  Any  person  who  Is  the  surviving 
spouse  of.  a  United  States  citizen,  whose 
citizen  spouse  dies  during  a  period  of  honor- 
able service  In  an  active  duty  status  In  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  may  be 
naturalized  upon  ccnnpUance  with  all  the 
requirements  of  this  title  except  the  provi- 
sions of  clause  (1)  of  section  316(a)  If  such 
surviving  spouse  Immediately  preceding  the 
date  of  filing  the  petition  for  naturalization 
has  resided  continuously,  after  being  law- 
fully admitted  for  permanent  residence, 
wlthm  the  United  States  for  at  least  three 
years,  and  during  the  period  beginning  with 
the  date  of  the  marriage  to  such  citizen 
spouse  and  ending  with  the  date  of  his  death 
lived  In  marital  union  with  such  citizen 
spouse.  No  speclfled  period  of  physical  pres- 
ence within  the  United  States,  or  residence 
within  the  State  in  which  the  petition  is 
filed,  or  specified  period  during  which  the 
citizen  spouse  was  a  citizen,  or  speclfled 
period  of  marital  union  with  such  citizen 
spouse,  shall  be  required  In  respect  to  a  peti- 
tioner for  naturalization  under  this  sub- 
section." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Beginning  on  page  1,  line  6,  strike  out  the 
remainder  of  the  blU  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(d)  Any  person  who  Is  the  survlvmg 
spouse  of  a  United  States  citizen,  whose  citi- 
zen spouse  dies  during  a  period  of  honorable 
service  In  an  active  duty  status  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  and  who  was 
living  In  marital  union  with  the  citizen 
spouse  at  the  time  of  his  death,  may  be 
naturalized  upon  compliance  with  all  the 
requirements  of  this  title  except  that  no  prior 
residence  or  speclfled  physical  presence 
within  the  United  States,  or  within  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  naturalization  court  shall 
be  required." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  R«cord. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  be  eligi- 
ble for  naturalization  under  existing  law, 
an  alien  who  is  the  spouse  of  a  US.  citi- 
zen must  show  that  during  the  3  years  im- 
mediately preceding  the  date  of  filing  her 
petition,  she  has  resided  continuously 
within  the  United  States  after  being  law- 
fully admitted  for  permanent  residence, 
she  has  been  physically  present  In  the 
United  States  for  periods  totaling  at  least 
one-half  of  this  3-year  period,  she  has  re- 
sided within  the  State  In  which  the  peti- 
tion is  filed  for  at  least  6  months,  and  has 
continuously  lived  In  marital  union  with 
the  citizen  spouse  during  these  3  years. 
An  alien  who  Is  not  married  to  a  U.S.  citi- 
zen  or  one  who  is  widowed  before  the 
final  hearing,  must  fulfill  the  above  re- 
qulremenls  for  5  instead  of  3  years. 

On  several  occasions  In  recent  months, 
the  wife  of  a  serviceman  had  P«tl"90«5} 
for  naturalization,  had  complied  with  all 
of  the  requirements  except  the  final 
hearing  in  naturalization  court,  but  was 
unable  to  become  naturalized,  ^or  shortly 
before  the  final  hearing,  her  ellgibUity 
f  aUed  when  her  U.S.  citizen-husband  was 
killed  in  Vietnam. 

The  denial  of  the  naturalization  peti- 
tion must  foUow,  for  under  the  present 
law  the  aUen  spouse  of  a  U.S.  citizen 
applying  for  naturalization  on  the  basis 
of  resulting  exemptions  from  the  usual 
residence  requirements  in  the  law.  must 
be  a  "spouse-  right  up  to  the  final  hear- 
ing on  the  petition  when  citizenship  U 
conferred  by  the  courts. 

This  bUl  specifically  provides  that  no 
specified  period  of  physical  presence  or 
r^dence  within  the  United  States  or 
specified  period  during  which  the  citizen 
spouse  was  a  citizen,  or  specified  period 
of  marital  union  with  such  citizen 
spouse,  shaU  be  required  In  respect  to  a 
petition  for  naturalization. 

This  biU  will  therefore  permit  Imme- 
diate naturallzaUon  for  an  alien,  male  or 
female,  widowed  by  the  death  of  the  U.S. 
citizen  spouse  on  active  duty  in  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces,  provided  the  alien  has 
been  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence,  was  Uvlng  In  mari- 
tal union  with  the  U.S.  citizen  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  and  Is  otherwise  quali- 
fied for  naturalization. 

The  committee  amendment  substi- 
tutes new  language  for  that  orlglnahy 
proposed  to  achieve  the  above-stated 
purpose.  The  original  language  would 
have  required  the  alien  to  have  Uved  to 
continuous  marital  union  from  date  of 
marriage  up  to  the  time  of  death,  without 
aUowing  for  possible  separation  and  rec- 
onciliation, and  3  years'  continuous  resi- 
dence In  the  United  States  before  being 
eligible  to  naturalize. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Rbcord. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  genUeman 
from  Massachusetts? 


There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  legislation  just  adopted 
by  this  distinguished  body.  I  have  a  per- 
sonal interest  in  this  legislation  as  it  is 
similar  to  legislation  which  I  Introduced 
during  the  early  days  of  this  session  of 
the  90th  Congress.  I  am  certainly  pleased 
to  note  the  Interest  and  concern  by  this 
distinguished  body  in  correcting  an  in- 
equity that  presently  exists  in  our  im- 
migration laws. 

My  personal  interest  in  this  matter 
stems  from  the  plight  of  a  young  widow 
Uving  in  Erving,  Mass.,  which  I  am  privi- 
leged to  represent  here  In  the  Congress. 
Mrs.  Margaret  Hallett.  a  native  of  Ger- 
many was  married  in  June  1963  to  Sgt. 
Robert  Hallett.  She  was  admitted  as  a 
permanent  resident  on  October  28.  1963. 
and    has    Uved    continuously    in    this 
country  ever  since.  In  this  regard,  she 
had  satisfied  section  319(a)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act.  having 
been  married  to  an  American  citizen  for 
a  period  of  3  years  and  having  resided  in 
this  country  for  the  same  period  of  time. 
Mrs    Hallett   had   made   several   at- 
tempts to  resolve  her  American  citizen- 
ship  While  her  husband  was  stationed 
in  Missouri,  she  took  the  necessary  steps 
to  become  an  American  citizen.  She  was 
scheduled  to  appear  before  the  court  to 
be  sworn  In  as  a  citizen  on  August  14. 
1967-  however,  prior  to  that  time,  her 
husband  received  his  orders  for  Vietnam. 
In  the  interest  of  his  family.  Sergeant 
Hallett  moved  his  wife  and  chUd  to  his 
home  In  Massachusetts  in  July  1967.  and 
she  was  unable  to  appear  at  the  ap- 
pointed time  in  Missouri.  She  then  re- 
quested the  clerk  of  courts  In  Springfield. 
Mo.,  to  forward  her  papers  to  the  clerk 
of  courts  In  Greenfield,  Mass. 

Since  the  law  requires  that  an  indi- 
vidual reside  for  6  months  in  the  SUte 
where  the  swearing  in  will  take  place. 
Mrs  HaUett  was  then  eligible  to  take  the 
oath  of  citizenship  at  the  next  sitting  of 
the  court,  which  was  January  18.  1968. 
at  which  time  she  was  scheduled  to  ap- 
pear Thus  this  additional  waiting  period 
caused  her  a  further  delay  in  acquiring 
her  citizenship. 

Then  tragedy  struck.  Her  husband. 
whUe  serving  in  Vietnam,  was  killed  In 
action  on  December  31,  1967— just  18 
days  prior  to  her  scheduled  appearance 
before  the  court.  In  view  of  his  deam. 
she  was  no  longer  the  wife  of  an  Ameri- 
can clUzen.  but  became  the  widow  of 
an  American  who  had  died  gaUanUy 
flghUng  in  the  service  of  this  country. 
Under  present  immigration  laws,  this 
fact  meant  that  she  could  not  be  sworn 
in  as  a  citizen,  despite  the  fact  that  she 
had  already  f  ulfUled  aU  the  requirements 
for  citizenship  except  for  the  swearing- 
in  ceremony. 


To  my  way  of  thinking,  this  was  a  com- 
pounding of  the  tragedy  that  had  already 
occurred  with  the  death  of  her  husband 
in  battle. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Greenfield  Re- 
corder on  January  12.  1968.  which 
labeled  this  as  an  "American  Tragedy." 
which  Is  certainly  very  true.  The  edi- 
torial said 


The  sympathy  of  thU  county  and  of  the 
Nation  18  extended  to  Mrs.  Hallett.  a  devoted, 
responsible,  and  courageous  mother,  and  ac 
ardent  contributor  to  the  moral,  spiritual, 
and  patriotic  concepts  of  the  United  States. 
The  Nation's  foundation  was  built  on  hero- 
Ism  among  the  Armed  Forces  and  domestic 
stability.  A  technicality  must  not  be  allowed 
to  threaten  these  fundamentals. 

This  editorial  eloquently  portrays  my 
own  feelings  in  this  matter. 

I  am  sure  the  fathers  of  our  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  did  not  con- 
template that  an  individual  would  be 
denied  citizenship  solely  because  her 
spouse  had  lost  his  life  in  the  service  of 
this  coimtry.  In  order  that  these  same 
unfortunate  circumstances  do  not  occur 
again,  I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  legislation  to  correct  this 
obvious  and  discriminatory  inequity  that 
presently  exists  in  the  law. 
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APPROVING  OF  LONG-TERM  CON- 
TRACTS FOR  DELIVERY  OF  WA- 
TER FROM  NAVAJO  RESERVOIR. 
N.  MEX. 

The  Clerk  called  the  joint  resolution 
iS  J  Res.  123)  to  approve  long-term  con- 
tracts for  delivery  of  water  from  Navajo 
Reservoir  in  the  State  of  New  Mexico, 
and  for  other  piuTXJses. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  joint  resolution,  as  follows: 
S.J.   Res.    123 

Whereas  section  11(a)  of  the  Act  of  June 
13  1962  (76  SUt.  96;  Public  Law  87-483) .  pro- 
videe  that:   "No  long-term  contract  except 
contract,  for  the  benefit  of  the  lands,  and  for 
^  mioses  specified  in  sections  2  (Navajo 
indlanlrrtgatlon  project)  and  8  (San  Juan- 
Sama  project  of  thl.  Act.  -h*U  »>•  entered 
into  for   the   delivery    of    water   stored   in 
Navalo  Reservoir  or  of  any  other  waters  of 
?he  S^n  Juan  River  and  Its  tributaries.  M 
aiorwald.  until  the  Secretary  has  determined 
by    Sdrol08l<=    investigation   that   sufflclent 
wlter  to  f\uflll  said  conUact  Is  reasonably 
Ukely  to  be  available  for  use  in  the  State  oi 
New  Mexico  durmg  Uie  term  thereof  u^r 
the  allocations  made  In  articles  lU  and  XI\ 
of  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  Compact 
and  has  submitted  such  determination  to  the 
CongreM  of  the  United  States  and  the  Con- 
gress has  approved  such  contracts.";  and 

Wherea*  the  SecreUry  has  made  such 
determination  In  connection  with  the  foUow- 
Ing  contract*  transmitted  to  Congress  by  let- 
ter dated  November  21.  1967: 


Public  Service  Co.  ot  New  Mexico «.— 

Southein  Union  6*s  (>> 


"Water 
diversion 
(Kre-ie«0 


20.200 
50 


Estimated 

water 
depletion 
(acre-feet) 

16.200 

SO 


Proposed  uses 


Thermal-eloctric  generation. 
Pump  cooling." 


20.250 


16,250 


Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  by  the  Sertate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  cssemblei.  That  such  contracts 
are  hereby  approved  by  the  Congress.  The 
Secretary  may  enter  into  amendments  there- 
to which  would  In  his  judgment  be  In  the 
Interest  of  water  conservation,  but  the  total 


water  depletion  shall  not  exceed  the  esti- 
mates set  forth  In  this  joint  resolution. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

In  the  last  "whereas"  clause  of  the  pre- 
amble, after  "November  21,  1967:"  strike  out 
all  of  the  four  columnar  entries  and  Insert 
the  following: 


"Water 
diversion 
(acre-feet) 


Estimated 

water 

depletion 

(acre-feet) 


Proposed  uses 


Public  Service  Co.  of  New  Mexfco. 

joulhern  Union  Gas  Co 

Ulch  Construction  and  (Mining  (ki.. 


20,200  16,200         Thermal-electric  generation. 

50  50         Pump  cooling. 

44,000  35,300         Tfiermal-electric  generation.' 


64, 250 


51.  550 


Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  123  Is  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  enter  Into  three  contracts  for  the  de- 
livery of  water  for  industrial  purposes 
from  the  existing  Navajo  Reservoir  In 
New  Mexico.  The  Navajo  Reservoir  is  a 
feature  of  the  Colorado  River  storage 
project  which  was  authorized  in  1956. 
In  1962.  Congress  approved  the  Navajo 
Indian  Irrigation  project  and  the  San 
Juan-Chama  reclamation  project  which 
takes  water  from  the  Navajo  Reservoir. 
In  the  legislation  authorizing  those  two 
projects,  there  Is  a  provision  that  long- 
term  contracts  for  water  service  from 
Navajo  Reservoir,  other  than  those  re- 
lated directly  to  the  Navajo  and  San 
Juan-Chama  projects,  shall  be  entered 
Into  only  upon  further  hydrologic  stud- 
ies and  determinations  by  the  Secretary 
as  to  the  availability  of  water  and  only 
after  such  determination  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  and  the  contracts 
have  been  approved  by  the  Congress.  It 
is  this  provision  which  makes  necessary 
the  legislation  we  have  before  us  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  proceeding  fur- 
ther, I  would  like  to  advise  my  colleagues 
that  the  enactment  of  this  legislation 
will  not  Involve  any  additional  cost  to  the 
Federal  Government. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  will  permit  the 
collection  of  additional  revenues  from 
the  .sale  of  water  which  could  not  be 
marketed  without  this  legislation.  De- 
livery of  the  full  amount  of  water  In- 
volved In  the  contracts  covered  by  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  123  will  return  to 
the  United  States  approximately  $450,000 
annually. 

It  Is  not  the  usual  practice  to  require 
congressional  approval  of  contracts  for 
the  marketing  of  water  from  reclama- 
tion projects.  However,  the  requirement 
was  placed  in  the  authorizing  legislation 
in  this  instance  because  of  the  critical 
water  situation  In  the  San  Juan  River 
Basin  In  New  Mexico.  When  we  had  be- 
fore us  In  1962  the  legislation  to  au- 
thorize the  Navajo  and  San  Juan-Chama 
projects,  the  committee's  studies  Indi- 
cated that,  with  those  two  projects  in 
operation,  New  Mexico  woiild  be  ap- 
proaching Its  full  entitlement  to  Upper 


Colorado  River  Basin  water.  While  the 
water  situation  in  the  San  Juan  River 
Basin  has  not  Improved  since  1962  and, 
as  a  matter  of  fact.  Is  probably  even 
more  critical  now,  the  committee  has 
given  Its  approval  to  this  legislation  for 
three  reasons:  first,  the  contracts  are 
temporary  In  nature,  terminating  in 
2005;  second,  the  contracts  include  ade- 
quate protection  against  excessive  use  of 
water  In  the  State  of  New  Mexico;  and 
third,  the  committee  believes  it  Is  pri- 
marily New  Mexico's  responsibility  to  de- 
termine how  its  limited  water  supply  Is 
to  be  used. 

The  three  contracts  approved  by  this 
legislation  call  for  water  diversions  of 
not  to  exceed  64,250  acre-feet  from  the 
reservoir  and  estimated  depletions  of 
51,550  acre-feet.  The  contracts  are  with 
the  Public  Service  Co.  of  New  Mexico,  the 
Southern  Union  Gas  Co.,  and  the  Utah 
Construction  &  Mining  Co.  The  Public 
Service  Co.  and  the  Utah  Construction 
Co.  would  use  the  water  for  thermal 
electric  generation  while  the  Southern 
Union  Gas  Co.,  which  will  divert  only 
50,000  acre-feet  annually,  will  use  the 
water  for  pump  cooling.  The  contracts 
call  for  a  payment  of  $7  per  acre-foot 
and  Include  all  the  other  usual  provi- 
sions. In  addition,  the  contracts  with  the 
Public  Service  Co.  and  the  Utah  Con- 
struction Co.  include  provisions  for  both 
water  pollution  and  air  pollution  con- 
trol. 

The  legislation  has  the  support  of  the 
State  of  New  Mexico  and  the  Navajo  In- 
dian Tribe  which  Is  directly  affected 
both  by  the  water  diversion  and  by  the 
fact  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  coal 
for  the  thermal  electric  plants  will  come 
from  Indian  lands.  The  committee  knows 
of  no  opposition  to  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  approval  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  123,  as  amended 
by  the  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Walker]  may  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  approval 
of  these  contracts  wlU  be  very  beneficial 
to  the  economy  of  New  Mexico. 

The  Public  Service  Co.  of  New  Mexico 
is  expected  to  construct  a  thermal  power- 
plant  at  an  estimated  $140  million.  Utah 
Construction  likewise  plans  to  construct 


a  new  powerplant.  The  availability  of 
this  water  will  mean  hundreds  of  new 
jobs.  Coal  deposits  on  the  Navajo  Reser- 
vation will  be  utilized  and  there  Is  a  pos- 
sibility that  a  chemical  plant  may  be 
constructed  in  the  area. 

I  agree  with  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
ASPINALL],  In  his  contention  that  Con- 
gress must  be  provided  vrith  meaning- 
ful, accurate,  and  complete  Information 
regarding  the  availability  of  water  In 
order  to  base  Its  decisions.  I  wholeheart- 
edly support  the  efforts  of  the  honorable 
chairman  to  bring  about  Improvements 
In  the  state  of  the  technology  regarding 
hydrologlcal  determinations. 

There  are  enough  safeguards  in  the 
existing  legislation  to  preclude  excessive 
use  of  water  by  the  State  of  New  Mexico 
and  these  contracts  call  for  use  of  little 
more  than  one-half  of  the  100.000  acre- 
feet  available  to  New  Mexico,  until  the 
year  2005.  Even  if  all  the  amount  diverted 
were  depleted,  there  still  would  be  35,750 
acre-feet  available.  However,  this  Is  ex- 
tremely unlikely.  No  additional  requests 
have  come  to  my  attention.  If  requests 
are  made  for  additional  water  in  the 
future,  such  requests  will  have  to  be  ap- 
proved by  Congress  and  will  receive  the 
same  close  attention  of  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  as  these  con- 
tracts. 

As  House  Report  No.  1106  points  out, 
no  opposition  has  been  voiced  and  the 
State  of  New  Mexico  and  the  Navajo 
Tribe  both  favor  congressional  approval. 

Water  Is,  as  the  committee  points  out. 
In  limited  supply  In  New  Mexico.  We 
must  use  It  with  that  fact  always  taken 
Into  consideration. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was 
ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

AMENDING  IMMIGRATION  AND  NA- 
TIONALITY ACT  TO  PROVIDE  FOR 
NATURALIZATION  OF  PERSONS 
WHO  HAVE  SERVED  IN  COMBAT- 
ANT AREAS  IN  ACTIVE-DUTY 
SERVICE  IN  THE  ARMED  FORCES 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
15147)  to  amend  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  to  provide  for  the  natu- 
ralization of  persons  who  have  served  In 
combatant  areas  In  active-duty  service 
In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

HJt.  15147 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 329(a)  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act  (8  U.S.C.  1440)  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting after  "July  1,  1965,"  the  following: 
"or  after  February  28,  1961.  In  an  area  which 
the  President  by  Executive  order  has  desig- 
nated as  an  area  In  which  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  have  engaged  In  military 
operations  Involving  amicd  conflict  with  a 
hostile  foreign  force,  and  before  the  date 
designated   by   the   President   by   Executive 
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order  m   the  date  of  termlnaUon  of  such 
military  operations  In  such  area.". 

8kc.  a  The  third  sentence  of  section  318 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (8 
use.  1429)  Is  hereby  amended  by  striking 
out  the  language  "sections  337  and  328"  and 
substituting  In  lieu  thereof  the  language 
"sections  328  and  329". 

Sk.  3.  Section  328(b)  (2)  of  the  Imml- 
graaon  and  Nationality  Act  (8  US.C.  1439) 
U  hereby  amended  by  Inserting  after  the 
word  "notwithstanding"  the  language  "sec- 
tion 318  insofar  as  It  relates  to  deportablllty 
and". 

8«c.  4.  Section  329(b)  (1)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  NaUonallty  Act  (8  tJ.S  C.  1440)  U 
hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(1)  be  may  be  naturalized  regardless  of 
age.  and  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  318  as  they  relate  to  deportablllty 
and  the  provisions  of  section  331:" 

8bc.  5.  The  section  heading  of  section  329 
of  the  Inunlgratlon  and  NaUonallty  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  rollows: 

"MATtnUilZATlON  THBOtrCR  ACnVS-DTTTT  BSSV- 
XC«  IW  THB  A>MED  rOKCKS  OtnUNO  WOaLD 
WAa  I,  WOBLO  WAR  n,  TH«  KOaEAI*  HOBTTl.- 
inSS,   a»-D(   COMBATANT   ASXAS   AITKB  fTBEU- 

MTT  *a«-««et" 

Sac.  6.  That  portion  of  the  table  of  con- 
tents contained  in  the  first  section  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  which  ap- 
pears under  the  heading  "Title  m — Nation- 
ality and  Naturalization"  U  amended  by 
changing  the  designation  of  section  329  to 
read  aa  follows: 

"Sec  339.  Natiirallzatlon  through  active- 
duty  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces  during  World  War  I. 
World  War  n,  the  Korean  hoe- 
tllltlee.  or  In  combatant  areas 
after  February  38. 19«1." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recof?nlzes  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  PeichanI. 

Mr.  PEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  H.R.  15147 
Is  to  provide  for  the  expeditious  natural- 
ization of  aliens  who  have  served  In  an 
active-duty  status  In  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  in  an  area  desig- 
nated by  the  President  as  an  area  in- 
volving armed  conflict  with  a  hostile 
foreign  force.  This  bill  extends  to  such 
aliens  the  same  naturalization  benefits 
which  have  been  extended  to  aliens  who 
served  honorably  in  our  Armed  Forces 
during  World  War  I,  World  War  II.  and 
the  Korean  hostilities.  In  order  to  put 
the  provisions  of  this  bill  in  their  proper 
perspective.  I  would  like  to  review  the 
basic  naturalization  requirements  which 
are  involved,  and  to  note  the  naturaliza- 
tion benefits  presently  available  to  aliens 
who  have  served  or  are  now  serving  in 
our  Armed  Forces  under  both  wartime 
and  peacetime  conditions. 

The  physical  presence  and  residence 
requirements  for  naturalization  are  in 
section  316  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  as  amended.  In  order  to 
qualify  for  naturalization,  an  alien  must 
establish  that  during  the  5  years  Imme- 
diately preceding  the  date  of  filing  a 
naturalization  petition,  he  has  resided 


continuously  within  the  United  States 
after  being  lawfully  admitted  for  perma- 
nent residence,  he  has  been  physically 
present  In  the  United  States  for  periods 
totaling  at  least  one-half  of  the  5-year 
period,  he  has  resided  within  the  State 
In  which  the  petition  is  filed  for  at  least 
6  months,  and  he  is  at  least  18  years  of 
age.  In  addition,  a  waiting  period  of  at 
least  30  days  must  elapse  between  the 
date  of  filing  his  petition  and  his  admis- 
sion to  citizenship,  and  such  admission 
to  citizenship  cannot  be  conferred  during 
the  60  days  immediately  preceding  a 
general  election  In  the  State.  Section  319 
provides  that  in  the  case  of  an  alien 
married  to  a  U.S.  citizen,  the  above  5- 
year  period  is  reduced  to  3  years  If  the 
alien  has  continuously  lived  in  marital 
union  with  the  citizen  spouse  during 
these  3  years. 

The  two  basic  exceptions  of  these  resi- 
dence and  physical  presence  require- 
ments pertaining  to  honorable,  active- 
duty  service  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  are  found  in  sections  328 
and  329  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act. 

Section  328  deals  essentially  with 
peacetime  service,  and  provides  that  an 
alien  who  served  honorably  at  any  time 
in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
for  a  total  of  3  years  may  be  naturalized 
without  regard  to  the  requirements  con- 
cerning residence  or  physical  presence  in 
the  United  States  or  In  the  State  where 
the  petition  is  filed,  or  any  waiting  pe- 
riods. If  the  alien  has  been  separated 
from  the  Armed  Forces,  such  separation 
must  have  been  under  honorable  condi- 
tions and  the  naturalization  petition 
must  be  filed  within  6  months  after  the 
termination  of  such  qualifying  service. 

Section  329  deals  with  wartime  service 
and  provides  that  an  alien  or  noncitizen 
national  who  has  served  honorably  in  an 
active-duty  status  In  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  during  World  War  I,  World  War 
n,  or  the  Korean  hostilities,  may  be 
naturalized  without  regard  to  the  re- 
quirements concerning  age,  residence, 
physical  presence,  court  jurisdiction,  or  a 
waiting  period.  Furthermore,  the  wartime 
serviceman  can  substitute  for  the  lack  of 
lawful  admission  for  permanent  resi- 
dence his  enlistment  or  induction  while 
in  the  United  States  or  its  possessions, 
and  he  can  petition  anytime  after  sepa- 
ration If  separated  under  honorable  con- 
ditions. 

There  are  thus  three  basic  differences 
between  these  two  sections.  The  peace- 
time serviceman  must  have  a  minimum 
of  3  years"  service,  the  wartime  service- 
man has  no  minimum  required.  The 
peacetime  serviceman  must  petition 
while  still  In  the  service  or  within  6 
months  after  its  termination,  the  war- 
time serviceman  has  no  time  limitation. 
The  peacetime  serviceman  needs  a  law- 
ful admission  for  permanent  residence, 
while  the  wartime  serviceman  can  sub- 
stitute In  its  stead  his  induction  or  en- 
listment while  in  the  United  States. 
These  distinctions  between  naturaliza- 
tion benefits  accorded  wartime  veterans 
and  benefits  available  to  those  who 
served  during  times  of  peace  have  always 
been  a  part  of  the  act. 
Inasmu<^  as  the  benefits  of  section 


329  are  presently  limited  to  specified  pe- 
riods of  time,  such  as  in  the  case  of  Ko- 
rean veterans  who  served  between  June 
25,  1950,  and  July  1,  1955,  aliens  now 
serving  In  Vietnam  are  eligible  only  for 
the  benefits  of  peacetime  service  found 
In  section  328.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
these  aliens  serving  In  Vietnam  are  will- 
ing to  give  our  country  faithful  and  hon- 
orable service,  even  to  the  point  of  laying 
down  their  lives  In  combat,  they  deser\'e 
the  benefits  of  citizenship  of  this  coun- 
try for  which  they  are  fighting.  Many  of 
my  colleagues  shared  this  view  and 
joined  with  me  in  introducing  bills  to 
confer  to  them  the  naturalization  bene- 
fits of  section  329. 

My  Suljcommittee  on  Immigration  and 
Nationality  held  extensive  hearings  and 
meetings  on  these  bills,  in  both  public 
and  executive  sessions.  We  received  testi- 
mony from  Members  of  Congress,  from 
ofBcials  of  the  Departments  of  State  and 
Justice,  from  military  representatives  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  and  from 
representatives    of    veterans    organiza- 
tions. In  evaluating  this  testimony,  it 
was  the  considered  judgment  of  the  sub- 
committee that  section  329  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  relating 
to  wartime  service  should  be  amended 
to  provide  these  expeditious  natursdiza- 
tlon  benefits  on  a  continuing  basis  for 
aliens  who  served,  or  will  serve  at  any 
time  in  the  future,  and  actual  areas  of 
combat.  This  approach  is  distinguished 
from  prior  legislation  wherein  expediti- 
ous naturalization  benefits  were  made 
available  to  aliens  serving  in  our  Armed 
Forces  between  periods  of  time  relating 
to  World  War  I.  World  War  n.  and  Ko- 
rea. These  l>enefits,  for  the  most  part, 
were  enacted  into  law  after  hostilities 
ceased,  and  specified  beginning  and  cut- 
off dates  of  qualifying  honorable  service 
which  was  not  limited  as  to  In  what  area 
of  the  world  the  service  was  performed. 
Seventeen    Members    of    the    House 
joined  In  cosponsorlng  the  new  approach 
contained  In  H.S..  15147  which  Is  before 
us  today. 

HJl.  15147  embodies  two  basic  changes 
from  prior  legislation  in  this  area.  First, 
it  extends  the  eligibility  for  the  benefits 
of  section  329  to  those  aliens  serving  in 
"an  area  in  which  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  have  engaged  in  military 
operations  involving  armed  conflict  with 
a  hostile  foreign  force."  Second,  It  pro- 
vides the  flexibility  for  these  benefits  to 
be  extended  at  any  time  whenever  the 
President  defines  a  combatant  area  with- 
out the  need  for  specific  legislation  to  be 
passed. 

There  are  several  basic  reasons  for  this 
new  approach.  In  the  past,  and  particu- 
larly during  World  Wars  I  and  U.  there 
was  complete  mobilization  for  the  war 
effort.  A  serviceman  called  upon  to  serve 
In  a  combat  area  at  a  moment's  notice 
In  effect  entered  combat  conditions  the 
instant  he  left  the  United  States,  begin- 
ning with  submarine  attacks  on  troop 
convoys.  Staging  and  other  rear  areas 
overseas  were  likewise  subject  to  attack, 
witness  the  air  attacks  on  England.  Be- 
ginning with  Korea,  and  more  so  In  Viet- 
nam, our  country  has  found  It  necessary 
to  commit  Its  Armed  Forces  to  the  bat- 
tlefield In  relatively  isolated,  readily  de- 
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finable  areas.  Although  the  dangers 
faced  by  the  serviconan  in  the  combat- 
ant areas  are  certainly  no  less  now  than 
before,  the  dangers  faced  by  the  service- 
man In  noncombat  areas  nowhere  near 
approach  wartime  conditions.  The  serv- 
iceman now  serving  in  Europe  for  ex- 
ample, serves  under  essentially  peace- 
time conditions.  These  conditions  have 
been  relatively  unaffected  by  the  Viet- 
nam hostilities.  Unless  the  serviceman 
so  serving  Is  actually  called  upon  to  face 
combat,  such  as  in  Vietnam,  there  ap- 
prars  less  justification  to  afford  him  the 
greater  naturalization  benefits  of  section 
329.  He  is,  of  course,  eligible  for  the  ben- 
efits of  .section  328  relating  to  peacetime 
service  after  3  years  of  honorable  serv- 
ice. 

In  recognition  of  the  continual  possi- 
bility of  changes  in  our  country's  com- 
mitments to  the  defense  of  freedom  on 
the  battlefield,  the  flexibility  for  the  def- 
inition of  combatant  service  by  Presi- 
dential Executive  order  Is  most  desirable. 
In  this  context,  should  the  hostilities  in 
Vietnam  cease,  the  wartime  naturaliza- 
tion benefits  would  no  longer  be  Justi- 
fied and  would  accordingly  be  termi- 
nated. If,  on  the  other  hand,  unfortunate 
as  It  Is  to  contemplate,  the  area  of  the 
Vietnam  hostilities  Increase,  or  similar 
commitments  are  required  elsewhere  in 
the  future,  such  service  can  be  Immedi- 
ately recognized  through  appropriate 
Executive  order. 

H.R.  15147  therefore  permits  expediti- 
ous naturalization  based  on  honorable 
service  under  wartime  conditions  when- 
ever proclaimed  by  the  President.  The 
benefits  accrue  to  the  alien  serviceman 
actually  serving  In  a  combat  area.  They 
can  be  extended  to  the  alien  even  during 
the  period  of  hostilities,  without  the  de- 
lay which  would  be  incurred  if  special 
legislation  had  to  be  passed  each  time. 
And  finally,  H.R.  15147  maintains  the 
distinction  between  the  qualifying  pe- 
riods of  service  during  peacetime  and 
eligible  for  the  benefits  of  section  328, 
and  the  greater  benefits  of  section  329  re- 
wardlng  actual  combat  se^ce. 

The  committee  further  amcluded  that 
the  commencing  date  of  this  legislation 
."Should  be  February  28, 1961,  since  on  that 
date  American  military  advisers  began 
to  accompany  their  Vietnamese  counter- 
parts in  military  operations.  That  date 
also  coincides  with  the  date  selected  by 
the  Department  of  the  Army  for  the 
award  of  the  Combat  Infantryman's 
Badge  and  the  Combat  Medical  Badge. 
This  date  was  also  selected  In  recogni- 
tion of  the  lack  of  combatant  conditions 
between  the  end  of  the  Korean  and  the 
beginning  of  the  Vietnamese  hostilities. 

According  to  figures  presented  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  during  testimony 
before  Subcommittee  No.  1  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  on  March  1, 1967, 
there  were  24,416  aliens  then  serving  In 
the  U.S.  Armed  Forces.  This  number  In- 
cluded 15.316  Philippine  nationals,  14,585 
of  whom  were  In  the  Navy  and  732  In  the 
Coast  Guard,  and  9,100  other  aliens,  con- 
sisting of  1,400  in  the  Army,  3,000  In  the 
Air  Force,  2.400  in  the  Marines  and  4,300 
in  the  Navy.  It  has  been  estimated  that  at 
least  20  percent,  or  approximately  4,800 
of  these  aliens  have  served  In  Vietnam  at 


one  time  or  another  since  1961,  and  ac- 
cordingly, could  be  then  eligible  for  the 
benefits  of  this  legislation  if  they  fully 
qualify.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  other 
aliens  already  serving,  or  who  subse- 
quently might  serve.  In  the  Armed  Forces 
could  be  ordered  to  a  combatant  area  as 
defined  by  the  President,  no  maximum 
estimate  of  those  who  might  be  eligible 
can  be  made. 

The  Defense  Department  noted  in  Its 
testimony  that  the  number  of  Philippine 
nationals  in  the  Armed  Forces  has  re- 
mained substantially  imchanged  over  the 
preceding  5  years.  The  vast  majority  of 
these  Philippine  nationals  are  recruited 
and  enlisted  in  the  Philippines  pursuant 
to  the  military  bases  agreements  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of 
the  Philippines.  Under  the  terms  of  these 
enlistments,  no  special  privileges  leading 
to  U.S.  citizenship  are  conferred,  nor  are 
the  alien's  chances  of  obtaining  citizen- 
ship enhanced.  Accordingly,  the  Philip- 
pine national  must  fulfill  all  the  require- 
ments of  this  legislation,  including  a  law- 
ful admission  for  permanent  residence, 
or  in  the  alternative,  an  induction  or  en- 
listment while  In  the  United  States  or  Its 
possessions.  In  this  context,  the  Philip- 
pine national  is  usually  reenlisted  wher- 
ever he  is  when  the  original  enlistment 
expires,  and  If  In  the  United  States  or  Its 
possessions,  would  qualify  under  this  leg- 
islation In  lieu  of  the  requirement  of  a 
lawful  admission  for  permanent  resi- 
dence. 

Sections  2, 3,  and  4  of  this  bill  are  tech- 
nical amendments  to  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act.  During  the  confer- 
ence on  the  act  In  1952,  the  words  "sec- 
tions 327  and  328"  were  Inadvertently 
incorporated  Into  section  318  of  the  act 
Instead  of  "sections  328  and  329."  The 
purpose  of  these  amendments  Is  to  cor- 
rect this  error. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  objectives 
of  my  proposals  to  recognize  and  to  re- 
ward those  aliens  serving  in  our  Armed 
Forces  In  Vietnam  are  met  In  this  bill, 
and  In  a  manner  which  permits  the 
naturalization  benefits  rewarding  combat 
service  to  be  expeditiously  extended  to 
any  alien  so  serving  at  any  time  In  the 
future.  What  Is  of  primary  Import  Is  not 
so  much  why  these  gallant  men  are  being 
called  upon  to  fight  In  Vietnam,  but  that 
among  those  who  are  serving  on  the  bat- 
tlefields In  defense  of  freedom,  there  are 
those  who  are  not  citizens  of  our  great 
country.  Because  these  aliens  are  even 
now  willing  to  make  the  greatest  sacri- 
fice in  defense  of  America's  ideals,  we 
should  honor  them  by  passing  this  bill 
without  further  delay. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey,  a  member  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  H.R.  15147,  and  I  want  to 
commend  my  distinguished  colleague  for 
bringing  to  the  floor  this  most  timely 
and  meritorious  bill.  This  proposed  legis- 
lation, designed  to  offer  expeditious 
naturalization  to  aliens  serving  in  the 
Armed  Forces,  is  timely  and  appropriate. 
The  objectives  are  in  keeping  with  our 
country's    time-honored    history     and 


tradition  of  giving  due  recognition  to 
those  who  have  served  and  are  serving 
honorably  In  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces.  The 
Congress  has,  on  many  past  occasions, 
found  It  proper  to  enact  legislation  to 
grant  naturalization  benefits  to  aliens 
who  have  faithfully  served  their  adopted 
country.  In  fact,  legislation  providing 
for  the  expeditious  naturalization  of 
noncitizen  servicemen  was  first  enacted 
over  a  century  ago  and  has  been  ap- 
proved intermittently  as  needed  up  to  the 
present  time. 

The  benefits  thus  conferred  are  a  re- 
ward to  the  alien  in  one  sense  and  an 
understanding  of  the  problems  attend- 
ant to  the  alien  in  another.  It  Is  only 
right  that  the  Congress  give  an  alien 
serving  the  United  States  the  oppor- 
tunity to  gain  time  toward  his  citizen- 
ship. 

During  World  War  n  and  the  Korean 
hostilities.  Congress  enacted  similar 
legislation  granting  U.S.  citizenship  op- 
portunities to  aliens  who  served  in  our 
Armed  Forces  during  those  conflicts. 
The  reasons  which  moved  Congress  to 
act  then  are  present  today.  The  hostil- 
ities in  Vietnam  are  no  less  brutal  and 
no  less  demanding  than  any  previous 
conflict. 

Although  I  support,  and  have  cospon- 
sored,  this  legislation  under  considera- 
tion, I  strongly  feel  that  the  limitations 
as  to  eligibility  are  not  only  unfair,  but 
violate  a  longstanding  tradition  by  re- 
stricting the  expeditious  naturalization 
benefits  to  those  aliens  who  have  served 
in  areas  involved  in  armed  confiict  with 
a  hostile  foreign  force.  This  represents 
a  departure  from  the  long  legislative  his- 
tory which  has  made  service  during  pre- 
scribed periods  the  sole  criteria  for 
eligibility  without  regard  to  the  areas  In 
which  the  services  may  have  been  per- 
formed. 

On  January  18, 1967, 1  Introduced  H.R. 
2903,  which  would  have  provided  expedi- 
tious naturalization  benefits  to  any  alien 
serving  in  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  after 
February  28, 1961.  This  approach  Is  to  me 
the  fairest  and  most  reasonable.  How- 
ever, when  It  became  evident  that  there 
would  be  difficulty  In  getting  this  ap- 
proach approved,  I  joined  in  cosponsor- 
lng H.R.  15147  now  imder  consideration. 
I  feel  that  legislation  offering  expeditious 
naturalization  to  aliens  In  the  Armed 
Forces  is  extremely  important  and  must 
be  enacted  even  if  my  initial  approach 
must  be  compromised.  In  my  opinion, 
any  amendment  to  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  of  this  nature  should 
not  contain  any  geographical  limitations 
as  to  eligibility,  but  should  apply  equally 
to  all  noncitlzens  who  have  faithfully 
served  or  are  sei-ving  in  an  active  duty 
status  during  the  period  approved  by 
Congress. 

A  person  in  the  military  forces  is  cer- 
tainly a  mobile  person  and  as  such  can 
be  dispatched  from  one  comer  of  the 
world  to  meet  acts  of  aggression  in  an- 
other. Some  of  our  military  units  have 
been  developed  for  such  purpose.  Each 
airman,  soldier,  marine,  or  sailor  has  a 
part  to  play  In  msdntalnlng  our  military 
posture  whether  that  part  is  played  In 
an  area  of  conflict  or  an  area  of  compar- 
ative safety. 
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There  may  be  two  saUors  aervlng 
within  several  hundred  miles  of  each 
other— one  on  a  ship  In  a  combat  area 
and  one  on  a  ship  Just  outside  of  a  com- 
bat area  and  this  Is  merely  a  matter  of 
chance. 

Recognizing  that  a  serviceman  s  as- 
signment to  a  combat  zone  is  contin- 
uously present  and  that  our  servicemen 
In  Vietnam  are  no  less  deserving  of  such 
consideration  than  those  rho  have 
served  during  earlier  conflicts.  It  would 
have  been  more  desirable  to  remove  the 
combat  zone  limitation  and  extend  bene- 
fits to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
whether  or  not  they  have  actually  served 
In  areas  of  combat. 

I  am  Joined  in  this  position  by  the 
Department  of  Defense,  the  Attorney 
General,  and  by  such  veterans  organiza- 
tions as  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  Amer- 
ican Legion.  Jewish  War  Veterans  of 
United  States  of  America.  Italian  Amer- 
ican War  Veterans  of  United  States, 
American  Veterans  Committee,  and  the 
Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America.  It  Is  my 
hope  that  this  flaw  in  otherwise  meri- 
torious legislation  can  be  corrected  In 
Senate  action  on  the  bill.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  legislation  must  be  enacted.  In  all 
Jxistlce  and  equity,  we  must  not  send 
aliens  Into  combat  or  subject  them  to  po- 
tential combat  without  first  giving  than 
the  opportunity  to  become  citizens. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  FEIGHAN  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentlewoman  from  New  York 
[Mrs.  KtllyI. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr  Speaker.  I  join  with 
the  previous  speaker,  my  colleague,  and 
compliment  the  gentleman  for  bringing 
out  the  bill  HJl.  15147  to  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

I  certainly  do  support  this  bill.  How- 
ever. I  do  have  one  question.  Was  there 
ever  a  time  in  the  history  of  our  country 
when  servicemen  who  did  not  serve  In 
combat  areas  were  permitted  expeditious 
naturalization? 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  I  was  unable  to  quite 
hear  the  question  asked  by  the  gentle- 
woman. Would  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York  be  kind  enough  to  repeat  the 
question  again? 

Mrs.  KELLY.  I  will  be  glad  to. 
Was  there  ever  a  time  In  the  history 
of  our  coimtry  when  aliens  who  did  not 
serve  in  combat  areas  were  given  the 
privilege  of  faster  naturalization? 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Yes.  they  were,  during 
World  War  I  and  World  War  II.  and  dur- 
ing the  Korean  hostilities,  the  difference 
being  that  that  was  after  the  cessation 
of  aU  hostUltles. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  That  was  what  I  wanted 
to  pursue. 

Is  there  any  possibility  that  those  who 
served  in  noncombat  areas,  when  we 
hopefully  attain  peace,  might  be  given 
the  same  consideration? 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  This  matter  was  given 
very  serious  consideration. 
Mrs.  KELLY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  fully  support  the  pur- 
poses of  the  biU,  H.R.  15147  which 
tunends  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  in  order  to  provide  for  the  expedi- 
tious   naturalization    of    persons    who 


have  served  in  combat  areas  In  active- 
duty  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States.  I  regret,  however,  that  the 
substance  of  my  bill.  H.R.  763.  was  not 
Incorporated  into  the  bill  currently  un- 
der consideration. 

Under  H.R.  15147.  the  area  in  which 
the  Armed  Forces  personnel  serve  will 
be  designated  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  as  an  area  Involving  armed 
conflict  with  foreign  hostile  forces. 

The  past  100  years  of  American  his- 
tory have  witnessed  similar  legislation 
concerning  the  naturalization  of  non- 
citizens  who  have  rendered  honorable 
service  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States.  However,  exemptions  granted  to 
wartime  servicemen  and  veterans  have 
always  been  more  liberal  than  those  for 
service  rendered  during  peacetime. 

On  January  10.  1967.  I  introduced  HR. 
763  to  amend  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  My  bill  would  grant  U.S. 
citizenship  for  aliens  who  serve  in  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  for 
at  least  90  days  during  the  Vietnam  hos- 
tilities and  who  are  then  honorr.bly  dis- 
charged from  the  armed  services.  Con- 
gress enacted  similar  legislation  during 
World  War  II  and  durmg   the  Korean 
war  when  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act  was  amended  so  that  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Ai-med  Forces  serving  honor- 
ably in  an  active-duty  status  would  be 
eligible  to  apply  for  naturalization  if  he 
were  a  permanent  resident  or  had  en- 
listed or   had   been   inducted   into   the 
Armed  Forces  while  In  the  United  States 
The  privileges  of  citizenship  should  at 
once    be    extended    to    aliens    who    are 
drafted  or  enlist  in  our  armed  services, 
serve  at  least  90  days,  may  be  sent  to 
Vietnam  or  any  other  area  of  conflict, 
risk  their  lives  in  a  real  war.  and  are 
honorably  discharged.  It  should  be  axio- 
matic that  those  who  risk  their  lives  in 
the  defense  of  freedom  are  entitled  to  all 
of  the  benefits  and  privileges  which  we 
can  bestow  upon  them. 

I  trust  that  at  a  future  date  H.R.  15147. 
if  enacted,  will  be  amended  to  include 
servicemen  who  serve  in  noncombat 
areas  as  well.  I  therefore  urge  my  col- 
leagues In  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  favorably  consider  not  only  H.R.  15147. 
but  to  consider  the  purposes  of  my  bill. 
H.R.  763.  by  amending  the  present  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  to  extend 
expeditious  naturalization  to  all  Armed 
Forces  personnel  of  the  Vietnam  era.  re- 
gardless of  where  they  are  .stationed 
around  the  world  serving  the  United 
Stfltcs. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Calllomia. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  legislation.  My  support 
is  based  on  personal  experience  with  a 
case  in  point  brought  to  my  attention  by 
Mayor  Edward  J.  LeClalr.  of  the  city  of 
La  Mirada.  Calif.  As  a  result,  I  intro- 
duced similar  legislation.  H.R.  15107,  a 
private  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lance  Cpl. 
James  McCormlck  Bain,  a  young  marine 
who  came  to  this  coimtry  from  Scotland. 
He  came  to  this  country  because  he  be- 
lieved In   the   principles   for  which  it 


stands,  and  because  he  wanted  more 
than  anything  else,  to  become  a  citizen. 
He  made  our  war  his  war.  because  he 
knew  that  by  enlisting  in  the  armed 
sendees  he  could  become  a  citizen  in  a 
shorter  duration  of  time.  He  was  willing 
to  sacrifice  his  life,  if  necessary,  to  ac- 
complish this  purpose. 

Lance  Cpl.  James  McCormlck  Bain 
was  sent  to  Quang  Tri  Province.  Viet- 
nam, where,  a  year  after  his  entry  into 
the  United  States,  he  was  seriously 
wounded.  He  is  presently  in  very  serious 
condition  In  the  Veterans  Hospital  at 
Long  Beach.  Calif.,  and  passage  of  this 
legislation  would  do  much  to  encourage 
him  on  his  long  road  to  recovery. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this  Is  a  good 
bill.  This  is  a  time  when  we  do  not  hear 
enough  about  patriotism.  Certainly  a 
man  who  comes  to  this  countr>'.  and  who 
is  willing  to  flght  for  her  and.  if  neces- 
sary, die  for  her.  ought  to  be  awarded 
full  citizenship  for  his  gallant  devotion. 
The  committee  is  to  be  commended 
for  reporting  H.R.  15147  and  I  trust  It 
will  pass  without  opposition. 

I  trust  that  amendments  may  be  add- 
ed in  the  legislative  process  which  will 
also  make  eligible  noncombatant  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  ser\1ces  who  are 
listed  as  aliens.  This  general  provision 
has  obtained  In  legislation,  heretofore 
passed  for  the  benefit  of  aliens  who 
served  in  Worid  War  I.  World  War  n. 
and  the  Korean  conflict. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  and  the  members 
of  the  subcommittee  in  bringing  out  this 
worthwhile  piece  of  legislation— not 
only  this  bill,  but  the  companion  bill  that 
was  passed  during  the  consideration  of 
the  Consent  Calendar.  H.R.  10135.  Mi. 
Speaker,  we  recently  had  a  very  terrible 
experience  in  Franklin  County  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, where  a  German  girl  married 
on  American  soldier,  and  he  brought  her 
over  to  this  country. 

Just  before  she  went  into  court  to  be 
sworn  in  as  an  American  citizen,  her 
husband  received  his  orders  to  go  to 
Vietnam.  This  forced  her  to  cancel  her 
appearance  in  the  court  at  Springfield. 
Mo.,  where  they  were  living  at  the  time. 
Her  papers  were  then  transferred  to 
Massachusetts.  She  was  scheduled  to 
take  her  oath  of  naturalization  on  Janu- 
ary 18.  1968.  and  Just  18  days  prior 
to  this,  on  December  31.  1967,  her  hus- 
band was  killed  in  Vietnam.  So.  the 
young  German  girl  no  longer  was  eligible 
under  our  law  to  become  an  American 
citizen  because  her  husband,  who  was  an 
American  citizen  and  a  soldier,  had  been 
killed  In  action.  Both  of  these  bills  will 
assist  in  righting  that  kind  of  situation. 
Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R   FORD.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  too  want  to  commend  the  committee 
and    the    gentleman    from    Ohio    IMr. 
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FEIGHAN]  for  taking  affirmative  action  on 
this  legislation.  I  believe  it  is  something 
that  will  prove  beneficial,  and  It  is  highly 
desirable  for  us  to  act  in  this  area. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  as  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  and  also  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Moore]. 
the  ranking  Republican  member  on  the 
subcommittee,  for  bringing  out  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  give  my  support  to 
this  legislation.  As  a  cosponsor  of  this 
legislation,  and  as  a  sponsor  of  the 
original  bill  In  the  first  session  of  the 
90th  Congress  providing  for  the  expedi- 
tious naturalization  of  aliens  serving  in 
an  active  combat  duty  status.  I  wish  to 
reaffirm  my  belief  that  this  legislation 
Is  a  fitting  tribute  to  those  aliens  who 
have  put  their  lives  on  the  line  In  defense 
of  the  United  States. 

Recognition  of  these  brave  men  and 
women  who  have  earned  the  privileges 
of  American  citizenship  through  their 
service  in  combat  areas  is  by  no  means 
an  Innovation.  Congress  has  a  long  his- 
tory of  waiving  the  customary  naturali- 
zation requirements  and  extending  ex- 
peditious benefits  of  citizenship  to  those 
alieiis  who  ser\'ed  in  World  War  I,  World 
War  II,  and  In  Korea.  Extending  these 
benefits  to  alien  servicemen  and  women 
In  Vietnam  and  other  combat  zones  dur- 
ing the  life  of  this  bill  Is  the  extension 
of  a  worthy  precedent. 

There  is  one  greater  sacrifice  than  for 
a  man  to  lay  down  his  life  for  his  coim- 
try. That  greater  sacrifice  Is  for  a  man 
to  lay  down  his  life  in  the  service  of  a 
country  that  is  not  his  own.  The  alien 
combat  veteran  naturalization  bill  Is 
proof  of  the  fact  that  these  sacrifices 
in  Southeast  Asia  have  not  gone  imno- 
ticed.  Just  as  those  before  did  not  go 
unnoticed  by  Congress.  Therefore,  it  is 
my  sincere  belief  that  we  will  reafBrm 
our  pledge  of  tribute  to  those  who  have 
earned  the  privileges  of  citizenship  by 
passing  this  bill.  It  is  also  my  hope  that 
broad  support  for  this  measure  will 
bring  a  prompt  and  positive  response 
from  the  Senate  so  that  this  policy  will 
soon  be  the  law  of  the  land,  making 
citizenship  available  to  alien  combat 
soldiers  of  freedom. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
and  neighbor  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  I  too  commend  and 
congratulate  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio,  on  Introducing  this  leg- 
islation and  steering  it  successfully  to 
the  floor  so  that  the  House  can  give  It 
prompt  approval. 

When  men  are  willing  to  risk  their  lives 
in  defense  of  this  coimtry,  there  Is  every 
reason  to  reward  their  courage  and  de- 
votion by  relaxing  some  of  the  general 
requirements  applicable  to  civilians  seek- 
ing to  become  naturalized  American 
citizens. 


OXIV- 


}io-Part  4 


I  shall  vote  for  this  bill  and  urge  all  of 
you  to  Join  me  In  making  this  vote 
unanimous. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  ranking  member 
of  the  subcommittee  on  immigration  and 
nationality  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  West  Vlrgiiila  [Mr.  Moore]. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  favor  the 
enactment  of  H.R.  15147.  This  legisla- 
tion will  expedite  the  naturalization  of 
those  alien  veterans  who  serve  our  coun- 
try honorably  in  Vietnam  or  similar 
combat  Involvements  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States. 

Previously,  we  have  enacted  similar 
legislation  for  those  aliens  who  served 
in  the  Armed  Forces  during  World  War 
I.  World  War  n.  and  the  Korean  con- 
flict. It  is  fitting  and  proper  that  those 
who  risk  their  lives  for  our  country 
should  be  accorded  special  treatment  in 
acquiring  citizenship. 

This  bill  is  intended  primarily  to  bene- 
fit .servicemen  who  have  served  in  Viet- 
nam. However,  it  has  been  so  drafted  as 
to  be  applicable  hereafter  in  any  in- 
stance in  which  the  President  designates 
a  given  area  as  one  In  which  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  are  engaged  in  combatant  activ- 
ities. 

It  is  only  in  reference  to  this  limita- 
tion to  service  in  a  combat  area  that  this 
bill  differs,  and  is  more  restrictive,  than 
previous  legislation  of  this  nature.  For 
World  War  I,  World  War  II,  and  the 
Korean  conflict,  all  who  served  honor- 
ably during  the  periods  of  combat  were 
eligible  for  citizenship  benefits.  Under 
this  bill,  qualifying  service  must  be  with- 
in a  geographical  area  in  which  "Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  have  en- 
gaged in  military  operations  involving 
armed  conflict  with  a  hostile  foreign 
force." 

In  essence,  the  bill  provides  that  an 
alien  or  noncitizen  national  of  the 
United  States  who  has  honorably  served 
in  a  combat  area,  who  was  inducted  or 
enlisted  in  the  Armed  Forces  while  in 
the  United  States  or  its  possessions,  or  In 
the  alternative,  who  subsequently  is  law- 
fully admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence,  can  be  naturalized 
without  regard  to  age,  residence,  physi- 
cal presence  or  waiting  period.  Relief 
from  these  general  requirements  does 
not,  however,  include  exemption  from  the 
requirement  of  good  moral  character, 
attachment  to  the  principles  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  favorable  disposition  to 
the  good  order  of  the  United  States. 

Many  citizens  are  not  aware  that 
aliens  in  the  United  States  are  subject 
to  military  service.  If  drafted,  they  may 
be  exempted,  if  they  wish;  but  once  hav- 
ing pleaded  alienage,  they  are  forever 
thereafter  barred  from  becoming  citl- 

Z6I1S* 

As  of  March  1,  1967,  there  were  24,416 
aliens  then  serving  in  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces.  It  was  estimated  by  the  Dei>art- 
ment  of  Defense  during  testimony  before 
Subcommittee  No.  1  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  that  at  least  20  percent 
have  served  in  Vietnam  at  one  time  or 
another  since  1961,  and.  accordingly, 
would  be  eligible  for  the  benefits  of  this 
legislation  if  they  qualify  in  all  respects. 


If  these  aliens  are  willing  to  give  us 
faithful  and  honorable  service,  and  are 
willing  to  risk  their  lives  In  combat 
against  the  enemies  of  the  United  States, 
they  deserve  the  benefits  of  citizenship. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  favorable  con- 
sideration of  the  bill,  H.R.  15147,  and 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel 
strongly  that  any  aliens  wearing  the 
American  uniform,  serving  in  the  de- 
fense of  our  country  and  risking  their 
lives  for  the  United  States,  should  have 
the  opportunity  of  immediately  becom- 
ing American  citizens  if  they  qualify.  We 
can  bestow  upon  them  no  higher  honor 
for  the  great  service  they  are  rendering 
our  Nation. 

The  legislation  before  us.  H.R.  15147, 
will  make  it  possible  for  all  aliens  who 
serve  In  the  armed  services  of  the  United 
States  against  a  hostile  force  to  be  nat- 
uralized promptly.  It  grants  exemption 
from  the  age  and  residence  requirements 
so  that.  If  the  alien  served  honorably  In 
a  combat  zone,  he  can  become  a  citizen 
upon  the  establishment  of  good  moral 
character,  attachment  to  the  principles 
of  the  Constitution,  and  favorable  dis- 
position to  the  good  order  and  happiness 
of  the  United  States. 

There  is  ample  precedent  for  this  blU. 
Similar  legislation  was  enacted  for  aliens 
serving  honorably  in  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  during  World  War 
I,  World  War  II,  and  the  Korean  war. 

This  bill  differs  in  two  respects  from 
earlier  legislation.  First,  it  limits  qual- 
ifying service  to  combat  zone  duty  as  so 
designated  by  the  President.  Second,  it 
Is  open-ended  In  that  it  provides  that 
its  benefits  shall  be  available  for  all  com- 
bat service  after  February  28.  1961.  Thus, 
future  combat  duty  In  areas  other  than 
Vietnam  would  be  covered,  Mr.  Speaker, 
even  as  we  hope  this  feature  will  never 
be  utilized. 

I  hope  the  Congress  will  speedily  enact 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Ryan]. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  certainly  the 
benefits  of  American  citizenship  should 
not  be  denied  to  the  courageous  men  who 
are  risking  their  lives  In  Vietnam  or  to 
those  who  are  on  active  duty  and  may  be 
called  upon  to  do  so. 

I  have  Joined  In  Introducing  this  bill, 
but  I  do  regret  that  It  Is  before  us  under 
the  suspension  of  the  rules  procedure 
which  does  not  allow  amendments.  There 
Is  a  basic  distinction,  which  has  been 
pointed  out,  between  this  legislation  and 
the  bill  which  I  origlnaUy  Introduced, 
and  that  Is  that  this  Is  limited  to  those 
who  have  served  in  a  combatant  area.  It 
is  Intended,  of  course,  to  beneflt  service- 
men who  have  served  In  Vietnam.  I  be- 
lieve it  should  also  benefit  those  who 
have  served  on  active  duty  during  the 
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period  of  the  Vietnam  war.  All  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  are  subject  to  the 
risk  of  beln«  sent  to  Vietnam. 

For  the  past  several  years  I  have  urged 
that  Congress  make  It  possible  for  aliens 
serving  honorably  In  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  to  become  citizens  without  being 
required  to  fulfill  the  residence  and  phys- 
ical presence  requirements  of  section  316 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
as  amended.  In  the  89th  Congress,  I  In- 
troduced H.R.  15175;  In  the  90th  Con- 
gress it  Is  niL  40. 

When  Congress  legislated  In  this  area 
In  the  past.  It  waived  the  requirements 
for  all  those  on  active  duty,  wartime 
service  so  that  amy  person  who  served  In 
an  active  duty  status  In  World  War  I, 
World  War  n.  or  during  the  Korean  hos- 
tilities was  eligible. 

In  his  letter  of  September  26.  1966. 
commenting  u]3on  similar  legislation,  the 
then  Deputy  Attorney  General.  Ramsey 
Clark,  said: 

It  Is  noted  that  HJl.  15433  would  limit  Its 
benefits  to.  tboae  who  have  performed  seir- 
Icea  m  ttae  eombat  zone  of  Vietnam  or  Ita 
adjacent  waters.  Tbla  Is  contrary  to  other 
pending  bllla  .  .  .  and  to  the  ezUtlng  com- 
parable provisions  of  section  330  relaUng  to 
service  in  World  War  I.  World  War  n.  and  the 
Korean  hoetlUtles.  To  be  consistent  with 
these  provisions  It  probably  would  be  de- 
slrable  to  eliminate  this  llmlUtlon  and  to 
extend  the  benefits  of  the  bill  to  members 
of  the  Armed  ^rces.  whether  or  not  they 
served  In  Vietnam,  so  long  as  their  service 
Is  within  the  polods  designated.  (Rept. 
No.  1120.  00th  Cong.,  p.  9.) 

And  the  Department  of  Justice  rec- 
ommended enactment  of  a  bill  which 
would  Include  all  aliens  on  active  duty. 
See  report,  page  7. 

Likewise  the  Department  of  the  Navy 
on  September  27.  1966,  said: 

While  HJl.  15432  Is  considered  to  be  laud- 
able, the  Department  of  the  Navy,  on  behalf 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  prefers  en- 
actment of  H.R  13436  which  would  provide 
special  naturalization  benefits  or  aU  Armed 
Forces  personnel  without  regard  to  geo- 
graphical area  of  service.  (Rept.  No.  1120. 
90th  Cong.,  p.  13.) 

If  all  active  duty  aliens  were  Included 
as  of  March  1,  1967.  there  would  have 
been  only  9,038.  The  committee  esti- 
mates that  approximately  4,800  of  these 
aliens  have  served  in  Vietnam  since  1961. 

The  courageous  aliens  who  are  willing 
to  risk  their  lives  for  America,  without 
enjoying  the  benefits  of  American  citi- 
zenship, come  from  many  lands.  Among 
them  are  a  number  of  fine  young  Irish- 
men about  whom  J.  Frank  O  Connor  has 
written  with  deep  understanding  in  the 
Irish  Echo,  which  is  published  In  New 
York  City. 

Mr.  O'Connor  and  the  Irish  Echo  are 
entitled  to  great  credit  for  focusing  pub- 
lic attention  on  the  forgotten  OI  alien. 
Through  articles  and  editorials  they 
have  reminded  the  Congress  of  the  basic 
Injustice  which  this  legislation  seeks  to 
correct. 

There  Is  a  particular  reason  now  to  In- 
clude all  aliens  on  active  duty  because 
the  President  of  the  United  States  pre- 
sented us  with  a  message  on  veterans  on 
January  30.  1968,  In  which  he  proposed 
the  Veterans  in  Public  Service  Act.  to  as- 
sist veterans  who  have  served  during  the 
Vietnam  conflict.  Ironically,  the  benefits 


of  that  proposed  act  would  not  be  avail- 
able In  many  Instances  to  veterans  who 
are  not  citizens. 

Because  of  the  longstanding  general 
prohibition  against  using  Federal  appro- 
priations to  pay  the  compensation  of  any 
employee  of  the  U.S.  Government,  un- 
less he  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States- 
Public  Law  90-147 — alien  veterans  who 
did  not  serve  in  combatant  areas  would 
be  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  this  new 
program. 

Many  veterans  might  not  be  able  to 
participate  in  the  veterans  In  public  serv- 
ice program  and  the  various  training 
programs.  In  addition,  aliens  are  not 
eligible  to  take  civil  service  examinations. 

I  have  In  my  hand  a  letter  which  I  re- 
ceived today  from  the  U.S.  Civil  Service 
Commission  which  points  out: 

Nonciuwns  generally  may  be  appointed  to 
competitive  civil  service  positions  In  the 
Dnlted  States  only  on  a  temporary  basis,  and 
then  only  when  qualified  citizens  are  not 
available.  Commission  regulations  prohibit 
noncltlzens  from  participating  In  civil  serv- 
ice examinations. 

Later  on  the  letter  points  out,  regard- 
ing Executive  Order  No.  11397  which  pro- 
vides for  excepted  transitional  appoint- 
ments of  Vietnam  era  veterans  and  their 
subsequent  conversion  to  regular  ap- 
pointments: 

On  this  basis  non-clttzea  veterans  are 
not  eligible  for  transitional  appointments. 

I  inquired  of  the  postmaster  in  New 
York,  who  recently  announced  a  pro- 
gram for  bringing  veterans  Into  the 
postal  service  In  New  York.  Postmaster 
Strachan  has  replied  to  me.  I  think  it 
is  important  to  see  what  he  said  as  to 
who  would  be  elldble  under  his  program. 
He  said  In  a  letter  dated  February  23, 
1968: 

Regarding  your  question  concerning  the 
employment  of  Vietnam  veterans  who  are 
not  yet  citizens,  regulations  outlined  In 
Part  711.53  of  the  Postal  Manual  state  that 
"...  Only  persons  who  are  citizens  of,  or 
owe  allegiance  to  the  United  States  shaU  be 
given  appointments  In  the  Postal  Service.  Na- 
tives of  American  Samoa  are  the  only  non- 
dtlaens  who,  as  a  group,  owe  permanent 
allegiance  to  the  United  States."  I  must  be 
guided  by  these  regulations  when  making 
appointments. 

The  words  of  President  Johnson  In  his 
recent  message  on  veterans  are  perti- 
nent. He  said  that  it  was  the  Nation's  re- 
sponsibUlty  to  see  to  it  that  "the  veter- 
an may  return  to  his  community  as  a 
free,  upstanding  and  self-reliant  citizen." 

The  President  used  the  word  "citizen." 
I  would  hope  that  all  aliens  on  active 
duty,  whether  the  roulette  wheel  of  the 
Pentagon  has  sent  them  to  Vietnam  or 
not,  would  be  Included  in  this  legislation. 

Therefore,  I  was  pleased  to  hear  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
FncHAN],  who  worked  so  hard  to  bring 
this  bill  to  the  House  floor,  say  he  be- 
lieved there  -A'ould  be  further  considera- 
tion of  this  question.  I  hope  that  the 
other  body  will  broaden  the  bill  to  In- 
clude all  aliens  serving  on  active  duty 
in  the  Armed  Forces  during  the  Vietnam 
conflict. 

I  Include  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
the  letter  dated  March  4.  1968.  from  the 
U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission: 


ITS.  Civn,  Sovic* Commission, 
Bttexau  or  PoLiciKS  AND  Standabos, 

Washington,  D.O..  March  4. 199$. 
Hon.  William  P.  Rtan. 
House  of  RepresentativeM, 
Washington.  D.O. 

Dia«  Mk.  Ryan:  This  is  In  further  reply 
to  your  letter  of  February  20  about  the  par- 
ticipation of  nuncltlzen  veterans  In  the  bene- 
fits programs  announced  by  the  President  on 
January  30  and  In  the  transitional  appoint- 
ment program  authorlaed  vmder  Executive 
Order  11397. 

The  President's  message  spelled  out  a  broad 
program  for  veterans  but  the  Commission  Is 
In  a  position  to  speak  only  to  those  aspects 
related  to  Federal  employment.  I  am  confin- 
ing my  comments  to  that  area. 

In  this  connection  there  are  two  broad 
categories  of  Federal  Jobs;  those  In  the  com- 
petitive civil  service  and  those  In  the  "ex- 
cepted" service.  The  Commission's  regular 
competitive  program  of  clvU  service  exami- 
nations applies  to  the  former  but  not  to  the 
latter. 

As  the  enclosed  pamphlet  states,  noncltl- 
zens may  be  appointed  to  competitive  clvu 
service  positions  In  the  United  States  only 
on  a  temporary  basis,  and  then  only  when 
qualified  citizens  are  not  available.  Commis- 
sion regulations  prohibit  noncltlzens  from 
participating  In  civil  service  examlnaUons, 
only  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  per- 
sons who  owe  allegiance  to  the  United  SUtes 
are  permitted  to  compete. 

Executive  Order  11397  provides  not  onlv 
for  excepted  transitional  appointments  ot 
Vietnam  era  veterans,  but  also  for  their 
subsequent  conversion  to  regular  appoint- 
ments In  the  competitive  service  when  re- 
quired education,  training,  and  employment 
have  been  completed.  Because  of  this  provi- 
sion for  movement  into  the  competitive  serv- 
ice, the  order  states  specifically  that  a  vet- 
eran Is  disqualified  for  transitional  appoint- 
ment If  he  wotild  be  disqualified  lor  appoint- 
ment m  the  competitive  service  for  any 
reason.  On  this  basis  noncltlzen  veterans  are 
not  eligible  for  transitional  appointments. 

The  situation  In  the  excepted  service  Is 
different.  A  qualified  noncltlzen  may  be  ap- 
pointed to  a  position  In  the  excepted  service 
If  the  agency  concerned  is  not  covered  by 
the  statutory  prohibition  described  In  the 
attached  pamphlet. 

As  you  can  appreciate,  opportunities  lor 
noncltlzen  veterans  in  the  Federal  civil 
service  wlU  not  be  numerous,  but  appoint- 
ments are  possible.  In  line  with  the  Presi- 
dent's expressed  wish  that  all  Vietnam  era 
veterans  receive  personal  attention  and 
counsel  concerning  the  benefits  available  to 
them,  the  Commission  will  cooperate  in  the 
Veterans  Assistance  Centers  established  by 
the  Veterans  Administration.  ClvU  service 
representatives  will  provide  special  cotmsel- 
Ing  service  at  these  one-stop  centers  for  vet- 
•  erans  Interested  In  Federal  employment  and 
will  offer  all  possible  assistance  on  the  choice 
of  the  most  appropriate  opportunities.  Our 
efforts  In  this  regard  will  extend  to  all  vet- 
erans, citizens  and  noncltlzens  alike. 

The  Commission  has  not  been  asked  by 
the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  for 
a  report  on  HJl.  40.  Matters  relating  to  Im- 
migration and  naturalization  are  not  cus- 
tomarUy  referred  to  us.  Since  the  poUcy  Is- 
sues Involved  are  not  Immediately  within 
our  functional  area,  we  would  defer  to  the 
views  of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
Department  of  Justice  on  them.  I  would  ex- 
pect, therefore,  that  the  reports  of  these 
Departments  when  cleared  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  would  state  the  Administration's 
position  on  the  blU. 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  explore 
with  you  the  matter  of  Federal  employment 
for  noncltlzen  veterans. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  W.  Stscle, 
Chief.    Program   Systems   and   Instruc- 
tions Division. 


March  U,  196< 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Feighan]  has  5 
minutes  remaining,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  MacGrsoor]  has 
10  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Roonty]. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  pending 
bill.  HH.  15147,  which  I  introduced  on 
February  6, 1968 — for  myself,  Mr.  Feigh- 
an, Mr.  DoNOHxn:,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr. 
DOWDY,  Mr.  Moore,  Mr.  Cahill,  Mr. 
MacGregor,  Mr.  Eilberg,  Mr.  Rtan,  Mr. 
Matsunaoa,  Mr,  Mikish,  Mr.  Farbstein, 
Mr.  Anntjnzio,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Rodney 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  Mr.  King  of  New 
York.  I  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  I  Mr.  Celler],  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Immi- 
gration [Mr.  Feighan]  ,  and  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Judiciary  Committee  which 
reported  out  this  bill. 

The  pending  bill  represents  a  compro- 
mise, which  I  accepted  in  the  interest  of 
getting  some  immediate  legislation  on 
this  subject,  even  though  not  as  good  as 
I  would  like,  passed  here  in  the  House 
so  as  to  get  a  bill  to  the  other  body  where 
it  might  be  improved  by  the  distinguished 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

In  the  second  session  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress, on  March  9,  1966,  I  Introduced  a 
bUl,  H.R.  13436.  on  this  subject  after  tak- 
ing up  the  matter  of  expediting  citizen- 
ship for  our  Vietnam  veterans  with  the 
Immigration  and  Naturallaatlon  Service 
of  the  Department  of  Justice.  Subse- 
quently, and  on  the  opening  day  of  the 
first  session  of  this  Congress,  to  wit: 
January  10,  1967,  I  again  Introduced  a 
bill  which  became  known  as  HJl.  1,  to 
amend  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  and  for  other  purposes.  This  bill, 
H.R.  1,  is,  in  my  himible  estimation,  a  far 
superior  bill  to  HJl.  15147,  and  would 
expedite  citizenship  to  all  Vietnam 
veterans. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  other  body  pass 
a  bill  similar  to  the  bill.  HJl.  1,  together 
with  an  additional  section  which  would 
waive  the  payment  of  the  naturalization 
fee  for  filing  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion or  Issuing  a  certificate  of  naturaliza- 
tion upon  the  alien  war  veteran's  admis- 
sion to  citizenship.  This  section  would 
read  as  follows:       | 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  no  clerk  of  a  United  States  court  shaU 
charge  or  collect  a  naturalization  fee  from 
an  alien,  who  has  served  In  the  mUltary,  air 
or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  diu'lng 
the  period,  and  in  the  area,  described  In  sec- 
tion 1  of  this  Act  and  who  is  applying  for 
naturalization  under  section  329  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  as  amended 
by  this  Act,  for  filing  a  petition  for  natu- 
ralization or  issuing  a  certificate  of  natural- 
ization upon  his  admission  to  citizenship, 
and  no  clerk  of  any  State  coturt  shall  charge 
or  collect  any  fee  for  such  services  unless  the 
laws  of  the  State  require  such  charge  to  be 
made,  In  which  case  nothing  more  than  the 
portion  of  the  fee  required  to  be  paid  to  the 
State  shall  be  charged  or  collected.  A  report 
of  all  transactions  under  this  section  shall 
be  made  to  the  Attorney  General  as  In  the 
case  of  other  reports  required  of  clerks  of 


courts  by  Title  III  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act. 

Under  the  permission  heretofore 
granted  me,  I  Include  the  contents  of  the 
bill,  HJl.  1,  which  would  fairly  apply  to 
all  Vietnam  war  veterans: 

HA.  1 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Uou^e  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assem.bled,  That  (a)  section 
101(d)  (1)  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act,  as  amended  (8  U.8.C.  1101),  is  here- 
by amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  after 
"July  1,  1956."  the  following:  "or  after  Jan- 
uary I,  1063,". 

(b)  Section  101(d)(3)  of  the  Inunlgratlon 
and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended  (8  U.S.O. 
1101),  Is  hereby  amended  (1)  by  striking 
out  "and  (D)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"(D) ".  and  (3)  by  Inserting  Immediately  after 
"July  1,  1065"  the  following:  ";  and  (E)  the 
Vietnam  hostilities  relates  to  the  period  sub- 
sequent to  January  1,  1968". 

(c)  Section  329(a)  of  the  Immigration 
and  NatlonaUty  Act  (8  UJS.C.  1440)  Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "July  1,  1056," 
the  following:  "or  during  a  period  beginning 
January  1,  1963,". 

(d)  Section  329(b)  (4)  of  the  Immigration 
and  NatlonaUty  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1440)  Is  hereby 
amended  by  Inserting  after  "July  1,  1056," 
the  following:  "or  during  a  period  beginning 
January  1,  1963,". 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly 
feel  that  any  alien  wearing  the  American 
uniform  and  engaged  in  the  armed  serv- 
ices of  this  country  should  have  the  op- 
portunity of  immediately  becoming  an 
American  citizen,  if  that  Is  his  desire. 
I  feel  that  the  best  legislation  to  effectu- 
ate this  is  contained  in  the  bill,  HJl.  1, 
which  I  commend  to  the  other  body. 

I  trust  that  the  rules  will  now  be  sus- 
pended and  the  pending  bill,  H.R.  15147, 
will  be  passed  unanimously. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
RoonetJ.       

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

HONOaSBLX  COMBAT  6XSVICX  BT  AUZNB  DKSKBV- 
INO    or    "THANKS"    THBOUOH    CmZZNBHIP 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  deeply  grateful  for  the 
tremendous  concern  and  cooperation 
shown  by  everyone  responsible  for  bring- 
ing to  the  floor  today  the  bill,  HJl.  15147, 
to  provide  for  the  naturalization  of  aliens 
who  are  serving  our  Nation  honorably  in 
combat  in  Vietnam. 

A  couple  in  my  congressional  district 
await  with  great  anticipation  the  passage 
of  this  bill  because  it  will  make  possible 
the  naturalization  of  their  son,  Sgt. 
Graham  Bishop,  who  is  serving  his 
adopted  coimtry,  the  United  States. 


Sergeant  Bishop  was  bom  in  EIngland 
and  is  a  Canadian  citizen.  He  has  been 
serving  In  Vietnam  since  last  October.  He 
already  holds  the  Purple  Heart  for  an 
injury  suffered  in  Vietnam. 

His  parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Bishop,  of  1921  Washington  Boulevard, 
Easton,  Pa.,  have  been  seeking  for 
months  to  clear  the  legal  barriers  which 
until  now  prevent  Sergeant  Bishop's  be- 
coming a  citizen  unless  he  returns  to 
Pennsylvania.  I  have  been  pleased  to 
work  with  them  in  this  matter. 

His  parents  are  imderstandably  con- 
cerned about  the  hazards  of  combat  and 
the  possibility  that  their  son  may  not  re- 
turn from  Vietnam.  Their  objective, 
therefore,  is  to  have  him  achieve  Ameri- 
can citizenship  while  still  serving  his 
Nation  in  Southeast  Asia. 

This  bill  will  make  possible  the  dream. 
H.R.  15147  will  enable  Sergeant  Bishop 
to  be  naturalized  while  on  rest  and  re- 
habilitation leave  either  in  Guam  or 
Hawaii. 

Sergeant  Bishop  and  other  aliens  like 
him  who  are  serving  the  United  States 
honorably  in  Vietnam  deserve  the  oppor- 
tunity this  measure  affords  them.  We  in 
Congress,  through  swift  passage  of  this 
measure,  can  express  our  thanks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues who  may  be  interested  to  know 
more  of  Sergeant  Bishop's  distinctive 
service,  I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  several  newspaper  arti- 
cles about  him: 
(From  the  Easton    (Pa.)    Express,   Jan.  24, 

1068] 

EAHS  Graduate  Is  "Mayor"  o»  Villacb  in 

SoTTTH  Vietnam 

About  15  miles  south  of  Chu  Lai,  Vietnam, 
in  the  coastal  village  of  Le  Thuy  a  new 
school  Is  being  finished  to  take  the  place 
of  two  tiny  hovels.  A  new  dispensary  Is  In 
full  operation.  The  village  chief  Is  building 
a  new  house. 

Not  long  ago  Le  Thuy  belonged  to  the  Viet 
Cong — but  that  was  before  a  young  Easton 
soldier  became  mayor. 

Staff  Sgt.  Oraham  W.  Bishop,  a  1964  grad- 
uate of  Easton  Area  High  School,  was  not 
actually  elected  to  the  post.  It  was  more  of 
an  appointment. 

Bishop  Is  a  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Bishop  who  live  at  the  Washington  Court 
Apartments,  Wilson.  The  family  came  to  the 
Easton  area  from  Canada  si^  years  ago. 
Before  that  time  they  lived  In  England  where 
Graham  was  bom. 

Bishop,  according  to  his  company  com- 
mander, set  up  an  outpost  In  Le  Thuy  the 
day  Co.  A,  Ist  Battalion,  52nd  Infantry  moved 
into  the  area  nearly  two  months  ago.  The 
young  sergeant  related  how  be  met  village 
officials  moving  up  the  hill  that  first  night 
to  sleep  In  the  protection  of  the  soldiers. 

A  company  doctor  went  to  work  on  a 
couple  of  children  who  needed  medical  treat- 
ment, and  the  next  morning  a  line  of  vil- 
lagers, all  nursing  some  kind  of  cut  or  dis- 
ease, greeted  Bishop  and  his  men. 

Within  a  few  days  "Outpost  Black,"  as 
Bishop's  new  home  Is  called,  became  the 
center  of  village  activities. 

Bishop  was  able  to  get  some  weapons  for 
the  men  of  the  village  and  In  a  short  time 
the  Vietnamese  were  manning  guard  posts 
at  night.  An  old  stockade  type  fence  was 
repaired  and  an  alarm  system — hollow  logs 
beat  with  sticks  by  the  village  elders — now 
alerts  the  people  when  an  attack  is  Imminent. 

"Before  we  cloe<)  the  gates  each  night," 
Bishop  said,  "more  than  1,000  men  from 
nearby  hamlets  come  In  lor  our  protection." 
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Tbe  Army  reporta  that  local  Viet  Cong 
do  not  normally  hurt  women  and  children, 
but  the  Vietnamese  men  are  drafted  Into 
terrorist  groups  as  the  enemy  moves  through 
the  unprotected  villages  at  night. 

VUltors  to  Le  Thuy  are  amazed  most  at 
the  cleanllnesa  of  the  village  and  the  chil- 
dren. 

Bishop  notes  that  "once  we  got  them  to 
take  baths,  the  doctor's  business  was  cut  in 
half."  Each  morning  the  dirt  streets  are 
swept  by  the  villagers  and  there  is  a  new 
drive  going  on  against  Utterbugs. 

"It's  starting  to  shape  up."  said  Bishop, 
who  has  convinced  the  local  Vietnamese 
parents  they  should  not  let  their  six  and 
seven-year-olds  smoke  cigarettes. 

Ironically.  Bishop,  who  enlisted  In  the 
Army  after  attending  the  University  of  In- 
diana two  years,  U  not  a  U.S.  clUzen.  His 
mother  explained  that  her  son's  reqtUred 
five  years  residence  in  this  country  for  citi- 
zenship was  Interrupted  by  his  enlistment. 
Despite  his  family's  efforts  to  cut  through 
government  "red  tape",  the  young  sergeant, 
who  has  been  promoted  six  times  In  less 
than  two  years— the  last  meritoriously— U 
technically  an  alien. 

•He  actsaMy  will  be  a  resident  of  this 
country  six  years  if  they  would  count  Viet- 
nam," his  mother  said. 

Bishop  Is  married  to  the  former  Marsha 
Klrschsner  of  Indiana.  She  Is  expecting  their 
first  child  momentarily  and  Is  living  with  her 
parents  In  Arcanum.  Ohio. 

Bishop's  mother  said  that  "Graham's  let- 
ters cheer  us  up.  He  writes  that  'once  you 
have  been  out  here  you  realize  how  much 
good  Is  being  done."  He  Is  fxUl  of  what  good 
Is  being  done  by  the  American  soldier." 

According  to  his  commander.  Bishop  has 
brought  a  new  free  life  to  a  village  that  had 
known  only  the  terroristic  rule  of  the  Viet 
Cong  Communists  for  the  past  20  years. 


(From   the   AUentown    (Pa.)    Morning  Call, 

Feb.  3.  1968] 

FcD  Tape  Binds  Auxn  in  Vietnam 

(By  Tom  Wilson) 

Graham  W.   Bishop,  25,  of  Wilson,  wants 

to  become  a  cltlren  of  the  United  States. 

But.  although  he  meets  all  the  requirements. 

he  cannot. 

Why  not?  Because  Graham  Bishop  Is  a 
staff  sergeant  in  the  U.S.  Army  serving  In 
Vietnam.  There  are  others,  many  others.  Just 
like  him. 

As  a  Canadian  citizen.  Bishop  Is  an  alien 
In  this  country.  In  fact,  he  is  now  con- 
sidered a  "delinquent  alien"  because  he  failed 
to  register  with  the  U.S.  Citizenship  and 
Naturalization  Service  in  January  as  re- 
q\ilred  by  law. 

It  was  not  the  local  soldier's  fault,  how- 
ever. He  couldn't  register.  Registration  cards 
for  aliens  were  not  available  in  Vietnam, 
even  though  U.S.  law  requires  them  to 
register. 

Bishop  is  not  alone  in  his  predicament. 
There  are  reportedly  some  14.000  Canadian 
citizens  serving  In  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States,  many  of  them  in  Vietnam. 

If  it  sotmds  strange  that  a  man  fighting 
for  the  U.S.  should  be  required  to  register 
as  an  alien,  and  cannot  become  a  citizen 
of  the  nation  for  which  he  Is  fighting,  you 
are  not  alone. 

Bishop's  mother.  Mrs.  Oeorge  Bishop  of 
1921  Washington  Blvd.,  Wilson,  said  last 
night:  "I  think  it's  crazy.  He's  allowed  to 
fight  for  the  country  but  he's  not  allowed  to 
Join  the  club." 

I'V»   TUSD    EVntTTHINO 

Mrs.  Bishop  brought  her  son's  plight  to 
The  Morning  Call  in  the  hope  something  can 
be  done.  "I've  tried  everything  myself  and  I 
can't  get  any  help."  she  said. 

Some  young  Americans  have  gone  to 
Canada  to  avoid  the  draft,  without  losing 


their  U.3.  citizenship.  Bishop  and  the  other 
Canadians,  meanwhile,  are  fighting  in  Viet- 
nam when  they  cotUd  lawfully  avoid  It  by 
rettxrning  to  Canada. 
And  Bishop  was  not  drafted.  He  enlisted. 
"Graham  believes  in  what  he's  doing.  He 
feels  the  United  States  U  100  per  cent  right 
in  Vietnam."  his  mother  said. 

Mrs.  Bishop  feels  any  alien  who  honorably 
serves  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States  for  one  year  should  automatically 
become  a  citizen.  The  law  now  requires  aliens 
to  serve  three  years  before  they  can  even 
apply  for  citizenship. 

"How  many  of  them  will  be  klUed  in  Viet- 
nam before  they  can  even  apply  for  citizen- 
ship?" the  mother  of  four  asked. 

She  also  feels  men  serving  In  the  armed 
forces  of  this  country  should  not  be  required 
to  register  as  aliens. 

"I'm  doing  all  the  complaining;  he  isn't. 
All  he  wants  is  to  become  an  American  citi- 
zen. It  means  so  much  to  him,"  Mrs.  Bishop 
said  of  her  son. 

Bishop  was  eligible  to  become  an  Ameri- 
can citizen  before  going  to  Vietnam.  Hed 
lived  the  required  five  years  in  this  country. 
But  when  he  went  to  his  adjutant  general 
on  Aug.  29  and  asked  to  file  his  citizenship 
papers,  his  mother  said  he  was  told.  "You're 
bound  for  Vietnam  buddy;  worry  about  It 
when  you  get  back."  He  left  for  Southeast 
Asia  a  month  later. 

He  Is  stlU  eligible  to  apply  for  his  citizen- 
ship, but  the  application  must  be  made 
through  a  civil  court  and  there  are  no 
American  civil  courts  In  Vietnam. 

Mrs.  Bishop  noted  that  in  World  War  II 
and  Korea  civil  court  Judges  were  sent  into 
the  war  zone  so  that  aliens  fighting  for  the 
United  SUtes  could  become  citizens,  but 
none  have  been  sent  to  Vietnam. 

And  now  Graham  Bishop  Is  considered  a 
"delinquent  alien"  t>ecause  he  did  not 
register  In  January. 

"They  could  deport  him  and  sometimes  I 
wish  they  would,"  his  mother  said.  How- 
ever, she  adds,  her  son,  like  the  rest  of  his 
family,  does  not  want  to  leave  the  United 
States  (in  Graham's  case,  the  U.S.  Army). 
"We  all  love  this  country,"  Mrs.  Bishop  said. 
So.  she  began  a  one-woman  campaign  of 
telephone  calls,  telegrams  and  letters  to  poli- 
ticians. She  wrote  to  Rep.  Fred  B.  Rooney  of 
Bethlehem,  Sens.  Joseph  Clark  and  Hugh 
Scott  of  Pennsylvania.  Robert  F.  Kennedy  of 
New  York  and  Everett  Dlrksen  of  Illinois.  She 
even  wrote  President  Johnson. 

Scott,  Dlrksen  and  the  President  did  not 
bother  to  answer  her  letters.  Kennedy  said 
she  should  contact  Clark.  Clark  only  replied 
by  forwarding  a  letter  from  Col.  Fred  D. 
Clarke,  Jr.,  executive  officer  of  the  Enlisted 
Personnel  Directorate,  who  said: 

"A  large  number  of  aliens  enter  the  United 
States  each  year.  It  U  believed  that  these  new 
Arrivals  should  not  only  share  the  benefits  of 
residence  In  the  United  SUtes  but  they 
should  also  share  in  the  responsibilities." 

Sen.  Clark  and  Col.  Clarke  evidently  did 
nut  understand  what  Mrs.  Bishop  wanted — 
citizenship  for  her  son. 

only  Rep.  Rooney.  according  to  Mrs.  BUhop, 
was  sympathetic.  But  in  the  end,  she  noted, 
all  he  did  was  send  her  a  citizenship  applica- 
tion for  her  son. 

Mrs.  Bishop  also  tried  to  obtain  an  alien 
registration  card  for  Graham.  She  telephoned 
the  Lehigh  County  Naturalization  Service 
office  In  AUentown  and  said  she  was  told: 

"Why  don't  you  and  your  whole  family  go 
back  to  Canada." 


"Nobody  wants  to  help,  but  If  my  son  was 
a  hippie  or  a  dope  addict  we'd  get  national 
attention,"  Mrs.  Bishop  said. 

Meanwhile,  Graham  Bishop  is  still  not  an 
American  citizen.  But  he's  still  fighting  in 
Vietnam.  Only  recently  he  received  the  Purple 
Heart  lor  shrapnel  wounds  of  the  leg. 

Bishop,  a  1964  graduate  of  Easton  Area 
High  School,  is  more  interested  in  helping 
people  than  in  killing  them.  He  has  helped 
biUld  churches,  schools  and  hospiUls  wher- 
ever he  went  In  Vietnam. 

He  has  always  loved  children,  heading  a 
Boy  Scout  troop  before  enlisting,  and  in  his 
letters  home  he  always  asks  for  articles  for 
village  children. 

His  address  U;  Staff  Sgt.  Graham  W.  Bish- 
op, B.  Troop,  1-1  Cavalry,  AJ>.0.  San  Fran- 
cisco. Calif.  96374. 

Last  month,  a  local  newspaper  ran  a  story 
of  Bishop's  help  to  Vietnamese  civilians 
What  thanks  did  his  parenU  receive  for 
sending  their  son  to  Vietnam? 

"Obscene  telephone  calls,"  Mrs.  Bishop  re- 
ported, "such  as  'How  does  It  feel  to  have  a 
son  who  Is  a  murderer?'  "  The  Bell  Telephone 
Co.  now  monitors  her  line. 

Even  so  the  Canadian  family  wants  to  be- 
come American  citizens— "as  soon  as  they 
make  Graham  a  citizen." 

Graham  enlisted  in  the  Army  in  1966  after 
completing  two  years  at  the  University  of 
Indiana,  where  he  met  his  wife,  the  former 
Marsha  Kirschner.  They  are  expecting  their 
first  child  any  day.  His  wife  is  living  with  her 
parents  in  Arcanum.  Ohio. 

Mrs.  Bishop  said  she  wants  to  hear  from 
the  parenU  of  other  aliens  serving  in  Viet- 
nam. 

"Maybe  If  we  band  together  we  can  do 
something  for  our  sons."  she  said. 
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WOTTNDKO  IN   ACTION 

Another  call  to  Rooney's  office  brought  a 
promise  that  a  card  would  be  obtained  and 
sent  to  Graham. 

Mrs.  Bishop  also  went  to  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  for  help.  She  was  told  only 
that  If  her  son  Is  klUed  In  Vietnam,  he  can 
be  burled  at  Arlington  NaUonal  Cemetery. 


Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  bill,  I  rise  In  support  of 
HJl.  15147.  which  would  provide  for  the 
naturalization  of  aliens  who  have  served 
In  combatant  areas  while  on  active  duty 
with  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 

The  legislation  Is  designed  specifically 
to  enable  aliens  who  are  veterans  of  mili- 
tary operations  involving  armed  conflict 
with  a  hostile  foreign  force,  including 
the  Vietnam  war.  to  apply  for  U.S.  citi- 
zenship by  naturalization.  Existing  law 
extends  this  natuialization  privilege  to 
aliens  who  served  honorably  in  an  active- 
duty  status  In  the  Armed  Forces  during 
World  War  I,  World  War  n,  or  the  Ko- 
rean hostilities. 

The  alien  serviceman  who  qualifies 
under  this  bill  may  be  naturalized  re- 
gardless of  his  age.  The  usual  statutory 
provisions  regarding  period  of  residence 
*  and  period  of  physical  presence  within 
the  United  States  would  not  apply  In  his 
case.  However,  the  alien  serviceman 
would  still  have  to  met  aU  standards  con- 
cerning moral  character,  loyalty  and 
understanding  of  the  English  language 
which  are  required  of  all  others  who  pe- 
tition for  citizenship. 

The  benefit  of  the  exceptions  provided 
in  the  bills  we  are  considering  has  been 
avaUable  to  all  aliens  fighting  under  the 
US  flag  since  the  First  World  War. 
H.R.  15147  does  not  change  or  add  to 
them.  It  simply  makes  existing  legisla- 
tion applicable  to  veterans  who  have 
served  since  February  28.  1961.  in  areas 
which  the  President  by  Executive  order 
has  designated  as  areas  in  which  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  have 
engaged  in  military  operaUons  involving 
armed  conflict  with  a  hostUe  foreign 
force. 


Surely,  no  one  can  deny  that  the  valor 
displayed  by  aliens  who  fight  under  the 
VS.  flag  today  is  just  as  great  as  that 
which  was  displayed  by  noncltizen  fight- 
ing men  of  the  previous  wars  of  this  cen- 
tury. The  same  magnanimity  and  grati- 
tude which  compelled  this  Nation  to  ex- 
tend these  benefits  In  1942  and  1953  com- 
pel us  now. 

In  examining  the  basis  for  this  legisla- 
tion, I  have  been  unable  to  think  of  any 
legitimate  argument  against  passage  of 
the  bill.  Any  argument  against  passage 
would  have  to  be  founded  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  today  America  is  less  grateful 
to  all  aliens  who  are  fighting  under  our 
flag  and  giving  their  blood  and  lives  for 
freedom's  cause. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  a  favorable  vote 
for  H.R.  15147. 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  15147  which 
amends  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act  to  provide  for  the  naturalization 
of  persons  who  have  served  in  combatant 
areas  in  active  duty  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States. 

The  purpose  in  amending  the  act  is  to 
facilitate  naturalization  of  aliens  who 
have  served  in  an  active  duty  status  In 
our  Armed  Forces  In  an  area  designated 
by  the  President  as  Involving  armed  con- 
flict after  February  28.  1961.  This  legis- 
lation would  provide  the  same  beneflts  to 
the  Vietnam  veteran  that  was  afforded 
our  veteran  aliens  of  World  Wars  I  and 
n  and  the  Korean  conflict. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Nationality 
Act  of  1940.  our  nationalization  laws  have 
conferred  sijeclal  benefits  upon  aliens 
serving  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States.  It  Is  only  appropriate  that 
we  afford  to  these  most  recent  combat 
veterans  relief  from  some  of  the  general 
requirements  for  naturalization  appli- 
cable to  civilians. 

The  amendment  embodied  In  this  bill 
does  not  limit  the  beneflts  of  section  329 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
to  Vietnam  veterans  but  adds  a  new 
category  which  Includes  those  persons 
who  after  February  28,  1961,  served  In 
any  area  during  a  period  of  time  desig- 
nated by  Presidential  Executive  order  as 
an  area  in  which  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  have  engaged  in  mili- 
tary operations  involving  armed  con- 
flict with  a  hostile  foreign  force. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  join  with 
me  in  supporting  H.R.  15147. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  au- 
thor of  preceding  related  legislation  and 
coauthor  of  the  measure  before  us  here, 
1  most  earnestly  ui^e  and  hope  that  the 
House  win  speedily  and  overwhelmingly 
approve  H.R.  15147.  designed  to  amend 
the  Immigration  and  Nationahty  Act  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  naturalization 
of  persons  who  have  served  in  combatant 
areas  In  active-duty  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States. 

As  most  Members  here  are  aware,  leg- 
islation providing  for  the  expeditious 
naturalization  of  noncitlzens  who  have 
rendered  honorable  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  covers  a  span 
of  more  thaoi  100  years  of  American  his- 
tory. Throughout  this  period  of  time, 
when  circumstances  warranted,  our  basic 


naturalization  laws  have  been  amended 
to  confer  special  opportunities  for  citi- 
zenship upon  aliens  serving  honorably 
in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 
Special  benefits  lor  aliens  serving  in 
peacetime  are  included  under  section 
328  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Section  329  of  the  act  deals  with 
wartime  service,  and  provides  that  an 
alien  or  noncitizen  national  who  has 
served  honorably  in  an  active- duty  status 
in  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  during  World 
War  I,  World  War  II.  or  the  Korean  hos- 
tilities may  be  naturalized  without  re- 
Rard  to  the  requirements  concerning  age, 
residence,  physical  presence,  court  juris- 
diction, or  a  waiting  period.  Further- 
more, the  wartime  servicemen  can  sub- 
stitute for  the  lack  of  a  lawful  admission 
for  permanent  residence  his  enlistment 
or  induction  while  in  the  United  States 
or  its  possessions,  and  he  can  petition 
anytime  after  separation  if  separated 
imder  honorable  conditions. 

The  bill  now  before  us  is  primarily 
designed  to  extend  the  special  beneflts 
outlined  in  section  329  to  certain  service- 
men who  have  served,  are  now  serving 
or  who  may  serve  in  Vietnam  or  in  any 
other  area  which  may  be  designated  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  as  a 
military  combat  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are.  Indeed,  a  great 
many  patriotic  and  dedicated  individuals 
from  my  congressional  district,  and  all 
over  the  coimtry,  who  qualify  for  and 
deeply  desire  the  special  citizenship  ben- 
efits provided  by  this  bill  and  I  submit 
that  it  is  only  right  and  just  that  the 
courageous  members  of  our  Armed  Forces 
ser\'ing  in  the  Vietnam  war  area  should 
be  recognized  and  rewarded,  in  keeping 
with  our  traditions,  by  being  giving  the 
opportunity  to  expeditiously  become  citi- 
zens of  this  great  country  for  which  they 
have  so  bravely  fought  in  armed  confilct. 
Therefore  I  again  urge  the  Members 
here  to  resoundingly  approve  this  meas- 
ure and  I  most  earnestly  hope  it  will  be 
adopted  without  extended  delay. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
speak  again  in  support  of  H.R.  15147 
which  would  provide  that  servicemen 
who  fight  for,  but  are  not  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  may  more  expeditiously 
acquire  citizenship. 

I  was  one  of  the  early  sponsors  of  this 
legislation,  and  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  the  Honorable 
Michael  J.  Feighan,  the  oustanding 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
migration and  Nationality,  as  well  as  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  the  Honor- 
able Emanttel  Celler,  the  eminent 
chali-man  of  the  full  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, and  my  friend  and  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  the  Honor- 
able Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr.,  who  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee  and  committee 
and  has  always  been  a  champion  of  the 
cause  of  the  immigrant,  for  the  expe- 
ditious consideration  which  was  ex- 
tended to  this  legislation. 

Surely  there  is  no  need  to  argue  the 
point  that  flghting  men  enlisted  In  our 
armed  services  have  proven  their  devo- 
tion and  loyalty  to  our  country.  Their 
gallantry  in  volunteering  to  risk  their 
lives  for  American  democracy  before  they 
are  even  citizens  speaks  for  itself.  Many 
of  the  alien  volunteers  will  never  benefit 


from  this  proposal,  for  they  have  already 
made  the  supreme  sacrlflce  in  defense  of 
democracy  and  America. 

Our  Nation  has  flourished  through  the 
loyalty,  energy,  and  talents  of  the  immi- 
grants who  came  to  its  shores.  Our  coun- 
try today  is  a  bastion  for  democracy  and 
a  bulwark  against  despotism  because  of 
the  fine  contributions  which  our  immi- 
grants have  made  to  the  growth  and  ad- 
vancement of  our  beloved  United  States 
of  America.  Let  us  therefore  take  this 
opportunity  to  enrich  our  society  by  in- 
fusing into  it  the  alien  members  of  our 
flghting  forces  who  demonstrate  those 
qualities  in  such  superlative  degree.  This 
proposal  to  facilitate  their  naturaliza- 
tion, needless  to  say,  will  be  to  our  benefit 
as  well  as  to  theirs. 

H.R.  15147  will  provide  the  following 
exceptions  regarding  naturalization  of 
U.S.  alien  fighting  men:  First,  they  may 
be  naturalized  regardless  of  age.  Second, 
the  petition  for  naturalization  may  be 
filed  In  any  court  having  jurisdiction, 
regardless  of  the  petitioner's  domicile. 
Third,  the  petitioner  may  be  naturalized 
Immediately  after  his  examination  by  a 
representatve  of  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service.  Finally,  and  most 
importantly,  no  specified  period  of  resi- 
dence In  the  United  States  will  be  re- 
quired. If  the  alien  serviceman  has  been 
in  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  enlist- 
ment, he  may  avail  himself  of  the  excep- 
tions even  if  he  did  not  enter  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence. 

The  alien's  petition,  of  course,  must 
state  that  he  served  honorably  In  the 
armed  services  of  the  United  States,  and, 
of  course,  the  alien  must  meet  every 
standard  concerning  morality,  loyalty, 
and  understanding  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, which  are  required  of  all  other 
citizenship  applicants. 

H.R.  15147  actually  adds  nothing  to 
the  law  which  has  not  been  provided  U.S. 
servicemen  of  all  wars  of  this  country. 
We  made  the  same  dispensation  for  aliens 
fighting  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes  In 
World  War  I,  World  War  II,  and  In  the 
Korean  conflict.  This  proposal  simply  ex- 
tends to  Vietnam  veterans  the  same  nat- 
uralization beneflt  extended  to  veterans 
of  these  previous  conflicts.  Not  to  enact 
this  legislation  would  constitute  a  serious 
departure  from  our  established  expres- 
sion of  gi-atltude  to  the  courageous  aliens 
fighting  In  our  coimtry's  behalf. 

The  only  new  provision  which  H.R. 
15147  adds  to  the  laws  is  the  insertion 
of  the  term,  "in  combat  areas  after  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1961,"  after  the  phrase,  "World 
War  I,  World  War  n,  and  the  Korean 
Hostilities"  of  section  329  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Act. 

By  enacting  this  legislation,  we  will 
benefit  our  Nation  and  at  the  same  time 
act  within  our  long-established,  tradi- 
tional concept  of  gratitude  to  our  alien 
fighting  men  who  stand  ready  to  give 
their  lives  in  our  defense. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  In  the  Congress 
to  give  their  bipartisan  support  to  this 
timely  and  appropriate  measure. 

GENERAI,    LEAVE 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  conseiit  that  all  Members 
may  revise  and  extend  their  remarks 
on  the  bill  H.R.  15147. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  15147. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quonam  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present.  The  Doorkeeper  will  close 
the  doors,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will 
notify  absent  Members,  and  the  Clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  there 
were — yeas  335,  nays  0.  not  voting  97.  as 
follows: 

[RoUNo.  43] 
TKAfl— 336 


Abbltt 

Ab«ntetby 

Adair 

Adama 

Albert 

Anderson,  HI. 

Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Al*. 
Andrews, 

n.DaX. 
Annunzlo 
Arenda 
Aab  brook 
AaplnAU 
Ayres 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bates 
Belctaer 
BeU 

Bennett 
Betts 
BevlU 
Blester 
Blngbam 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bolton 
Brademaa 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brtr.kley 
Brock 
Broomileld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broybill,  N.C. 
BroybUl,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burton,  Calif. 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 
Button 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
CabeU 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clau:ien, 
DonH. 
Clawaon,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Comer 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Corbett 
Oowger 
CraoMr 

CulTer 

Cunningham 

C«irtu 

Daddarlo 


Daniels 

Davis.  Oa. 

Dawson 

delaOam 

Dellenback 

Denney 

Dent 

DeTln* 

Dickinson 

DlngsU 

Dels 

Donohus 

Dow 

Downing 

Dulakl 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Edmondson 

■dwarda,Ala. 

■dwards.  Calif. 

■dwards.lA. 

SUberg 

Krlenbom 

EscH 

Eshleman 


BTlns.Tenn. 
Fallon 
FaanU 
Peigban 

Plndlsy 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flynt  

Ford.  Gerald  R.  Leggett 
Fountain  Lennon 

Fraaer 

Frelinghuysen 
Fulton.  Pa. 


Holland 

Horton 

Hoemar 

Howard 

Htill 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

jarxnan 

Joalson 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones.  Mo. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

King.  N.T. 

Klepjw 

Kluesynskl 

Komegay 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Laird 

Tranilni*'* 

Langen 

Latta 


Lipecomb 

Uoyd 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

McCarthy 

MeClosksy 

McClure 

McCulloch 

McFaU 

IfacOregor 


Puqua 

Gallagher 

Gardner 

Oarmatz 

Oathlngs 

Oettys 

OUbert 

Oonzalsa 

Goodllng 

Oreen,  Orsf . 

Oreen,  Pa. 

Oross 

Orover 

Oude 

Hfkgan 

Haley 

Hall 

Halleelt 

Halpem  

Hamilton  Michel 

Hammer-  MUler.  Calif, 

ichmldt  MUler.  Ohio 

Hanley  MlUs 

Hansen,  Wash.  Mlnlsb 
Harrison  Mink 

Haraha  Mlnshall 

Harrey  Mlas 

Hathaway  Monagan 

Hawkins  Montgomery 

Hays  Moore 

H«bert  Moorhead 

Hechler,  W.  Va.  BCorgan 
Henderson  Morris.  N.  Msk. 

Herlong  Morse, ' 

Holifleld 


MallUard 

Marsh 

Martin 

MathlasL  Calif . 

B(atblaa.Md. 

Matsunaca 

May 

MiiyiM 

Meeds 


Mun>hy,  ni. 
Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

O'Konskl 

Olsen 

O'Neal,  Oa. 

Ottlnger 

Patten 

Pelly 

Perkins 

PetUs 

Pike 

Pirnle 

Poage 

Poff 

PoUock 

Pool 

Price,  ni. 

Price.  Tek. 

Pryor 

Qule 

Qulllen 

Rallsback 

BandaU 

Rees 

Reld,  m. 

Held.  N.T. 

Baifsl 

Beusa 

Rhodes.  Arts. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rlegle 

Roberts 

Robtson 

Rodlno 


Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roudebusb 

Rousb 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

Sandman 

Sattertteld 

Baylor 

aeberle 

flobeuer 

Sehneebell 

Schwelker 

Scbwengel 

Scott 

Shrlver 


BkuMta 
Slaek 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  Okla. 

Snyder 

Sitrlnger 

Stafford 

Staggera 

Stanton 

Stelger,  Arts. 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 
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Sullivan 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  Oa. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tleman 

Tunney 

UdaU 

Ott 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vigorlto 

Waldle 

Walker 

W  ampler 

Watklns 

Watson 

Whalen 

Whits 

Whltener 

Whltten 

Wiggins 

WlllIams.P». 

WUIU 

WUson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wyatt 

Wydlar 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Tates 

Young 

Zablockl 

Zwach 


Addabbo 

Ashley 

Ashmore 

Battln 

Berry 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Bow 

Brooka 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Burleeon 

Cahlll 

Carey 

Conyera 

Corman 

Oa  vis.  Wis. 

Delaney 

Derwlnakl 

Digga 

Dom 

Dowdy 

Bckhardt 

Evans,  Colo. 

Farbsteln 

Pino 

Foley 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Frledel 
Pulton,  Tenn. 
Oallflanakls 
Olalmo 
Gibbons 


OoodeU 

Gray 

OrUBttas 

Oubsar 

Oumey 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hardy 

Heckler, 

Helstoskl 

Hicks 

Hungate 

Irwin 

Jones,  N.C. 

King,  CaUf . 

Klrwan 

Kupferman 

Lukens 

McClory 

McOade 

McDonald. 

Mich. 
ticBwen 
McMillan 
Macdonald, 


Madden 
Morton 
Moes 

Murphy,  N.T. 
Nix 

O'Hara.  m. 
O'NeiU, 
Passman 


Patman 

Pepper 

Philbin 

nckle 

PodeU 

Pudnskl 

Purcell 

Rarlck 

Relnecka 

Resnlck 

Rivers 

Rosenthal 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Schadeberg 

Selden 

Shipley 

Slsk 

Smith.  N.T. 

Steed 

Stuckay 

Teagua,Taz. 

Thompaon,  N  J. 

Tuck 

Oilman 

waggonnar 

WatU 

WtaaUsy 

WldnaU 

WUson. 

CbarlssH. 
WrlRht 
Zlon 


So  (two- thirds  having  voted  in  fSTor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  GkiodeU. 

Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Cahlll. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  Tork  with  BCr.  Oubaw. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr  WldnaU. 

Mr.  Klrwan  with  Mr    Davis  of  Wlsconaln. 

ISi.  CNelll  of  Massachusetts  with  Mrs. 
Heckler  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  King  of  California  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Olalmo  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Farbsteln  with  Mr.  Fine. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Lukena. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Kupfermaa. 

Mr.  Phllbln  with  Mr.  Patten. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  Tork. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  WUson  with  Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Morton. 


Mrs.  Orimths  with  Mr.  Relnecke. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  McDonald  of  BUchlgan. 

Mr  St  Oermaln  with  Mr.  DerwlBskl. 

Mr.  PodeU  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Michi- 
gan. 

Mr.  Waggonner  with  Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Schadeberg. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr.  Zlon. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Oumey. 

Mr.  Resnlck  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr.  O'Hara  of  lUlnoU. 

Mr.  Dom  with  Mr.  Dowdy. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Irwin  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Frledel  with  Mr.  Or«y. 

Mr.  Hicks  with  Mr.  Helstoskl. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  WllUam  D.  Ford. 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

Mr.  Ashmore  with  Mr.  Ashley. 

Mr.  Jonea  of  North  CaroUna  with  Mr. 
Blatnlk. 

Mr.  Gallflanakas  with  Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  Gibbons  with  Mr.  Hardy. 

Mr.  Puclnskl  with  Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  PurceU  with  Mr.  Rarlck. 

Mr.  Steed  with  Mr.  Stuckey. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Fulton  of 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  Selden  with  ISx.  Passman. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Moss. 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr  unman  with  Mr.  Watta. 

Mr.  Burleson  with  Mr.  Hungate. 

Mr.  Eckhardt  with  Mr.  McMillan. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  ^^^^^^^ 

PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  im- 
avoldably  detained  at  the  installation  of 
His  Excellency  George  Henry  Gullfoyle 
as  the  new  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Cam- 
den. 

I  flew  down  by  plane  immediately  after 
the  religious  ceremony  with  the  hope  of 
speaking  in  favor  of  the  bill  that  has  Just 
passed  the  House. 

As  a  member  of  the  subcommittee  I 
.participated  in  the  drafting  of  this  legis- 
lation and  in  the  development  of  it  in 
conamittee.  For  that  reason,  I  hoped  to 
be  present  to  speak  in  favor  of  the  bill. 
I  arrived  Just  a  few  moments  after  the 
completion  of  the  vote  by  the  House  and 
had  I  been  present,  I  would  of  course 
have  wholeheartedly  supported  the  bill. 


March  .4,  1968^ 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Gelsler, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


TEMPORARY  TRANSFER  TO  SINGLE 
DISTRICT  OP  CIVIL  ACTIONS  IN- 
VOLVING ONE  OR  MORE  COMMON 
QUESTIONS  OP  FACT 
Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 

suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (S, 


159)  to  provide  for  the  temporary  trans- 
fer to  a  single  district  for  coordinated 
or  consolidated  pretrial  proceedings  of 
civil  actions  pending  in  different  districts 
which  involve  one  or  more  common 
questions  of  fact,  and  for  other  purposes. 
as  amended. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

3.  16» 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  chapter 
87  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  therein  after  section  1406: 
"{  1407.  Multidistrict  Utlgatlon 

"(a)  When  civil  actions  Involving  one  or 
more  common  questions  of  fact  are  pending 
In  different  districts,  such  actions  may  be 
transferred  to  any  district  for  coordinated 
or  consolidated  pretrial  proceedings.  Such 
transfers  shall  be  made  by  the  judicial  panel 
on  multidistrict  litigation  authorized  by  this 
section  upon  its  determination  that  transfers 
for  such  proceedings  wUl  be  for  the  conven- 
ience of  parties  and  witnesses  and  will  pro- 
mote the  Just  and  efficient  conduct  of  such 
actions.  Each  action  so  transferred  shaU  be 
remanded  by  the  panel  at  or  before  the  con- 
clusion of  such  pretrial  proceedings  to  the 
district  from  which  It  was  transferred  unless 
It  shall  have  been  previously  terminated: 
Provided,  however.  That  the  panel  may  sep- 
arate any  claim,  cross-claim,  counter-claim, 
or  third-party  claim  and  remand  any  of  such 
claims  before  the  remainder  of  the  action  Is 
remanded. 

"(b)  Such  coordinated  or  consoUdated  pre- 
trial proceedings  shall  be  conducted  by  a 
Judge  or  Judges  to  whom  such  actions  are 
assigned  by  the  Judicial  panel  on  mulUdla- 
trlct  litigation.  For  this  purpose,  upon  re- 
quest of  the  panel,  a  circuit  Judge  or  a  dis- 
trict Judge  may  be  designated  and  assigned 
temporarily  for  service  In  the  transferee  dis- 
trict by  the  Chief  Jtistlce  of  the  United  States 
or  the  chief  Judge  of  the  circuit,  as  may  be 
required.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  chapter  13  of  this  title.  With  the  consent 
of  the  transferee  district  court,  such  actions 
may  be  assigned  by  the  panel  to  a  Judge  or 
Judges  of  such  district.  The  Judge  or  Judges 
to  whom  such  actions  are  assigned,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Judicial  panel  on  multidistrict 
litigation,  and  other  circuit  and  district 
Judges  designated  when  needed  by  the  panel 
may  exercise  the  powers  of  a  district  Judge 
in  any  district  for  the  purpose  of  conducting 
pretrial  depositions  In  such  coordinated  pre- 
trial proceedings. 

"(c)  Proceedings  for  the  transfer  of  an 
miction  imder  this  section  may  be  Initiated 
by— 

"(1)  the  Judicial  panel  on  mtUtldlstrlct 
litigation  upon  Its  own  Initiative,  or 

"(11)  motion  filed  with  the  panel  by  a 
party  in  any  action  in  which  transfer  for 
coordinated  or  consoUdated  pretrial  proceed- 
ings under  this  section  may  be  appropriate. 
A  copy  of  such  motion  shall  be  filed  in  the 
district  court  in  which  the  moving  party's 
action  is  pending. 

"The  panel  shall  give  notice  to  the  par- 
ties In  all  actions  in  which  transfers  for 
coordinated  or  consoUdated  pretrial  proceed- 
ings are  contemplated,  and  such  notice  shall 
specify  the  time  and  place  of  any  hearing 
to  determine  whether  such  transfer  shaU 
be  made.  Orders  of  the  panel  to  set  a  hearing 
and  other  orders  of  the  panel  Issued  prior 
to  the  order  either  directing  or  denying 
transfer  shall  be  filed  In  the  office  of  the 
clerk  of  the  district  court  In  which  a  trans- 
fer hearing  is  to  be  or  has  been  held.  The 
panel's  order  of  transfer  shall  be  based  upon 
a  record  of  such  hearing  at  which  material 
evidence  may  be  offered  by  any  party  to  an 
action  pending  in  any  district  that  would 
be  affected  by  the  proceedings  under  this 
section,  and  shall  be  supported  by  findings 


of  fact  and  conclusions  of  law  based  upon 
such  record.  Orders  of  transfer  and  such  oth- 
er orders  as  the  panel  may  make  thereafter 
shall  be  filed  In  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the 
district  court  of  the  transferee  district  and 
shall  be  effective  when  thus  filed.  The  clerk 
of  the  transferee  district  court  shall  forth- 
with transmit  a  certified  copy  of  the  panel's 
order  to  transfer  to  the  clerk  of  the  district 
court  from  which  the  action  Is  being  trans- 
ferred. An  order  denying  transfer  shall  be 
filed  In  each  district  wherein  there  Is  a  case 
pending  In  which  the  moUon  for  transfer 
has  been  made. 

"(d)  The  Judicial  panel  on  multidistrict 
litigation  shaU  consist  of  seven  circuit  and 
district  Judges  designated  from  time  to  time 
by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States, 
no  two  of  whom  shall  be  from  the  same 
clrciUt.  The  concurrence  of  four  members 
shall  be  necessary  to  any  action  by  the  panel. 

"(e)  No  proceedings  lor  review  of  any  order 
of  the  panel  may  be  permitted  except  by 
extraordinary  writ  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  title  28.  section  1651,  United  States 
Code.  Petitions  for  an  extraordinary  writ  to 
review  an  order  of  the  panel  to  set  a  trans- 
fer hearing  and  other  orders  of  the  panel 
Issued  prior  to  the  order  either  directing  or 
denying  transfer  shall  be  filed  only  In  the 
court  of  appeals  having  Jurisdiction  over  the 
district  In  which  a  hearing  is  to  be  or  has 
been  held.  Petitions  for  an  extraordinary  writ 
to  review  an  order  to  transfer  or  orders  sub- 
sequent to  transfer  shall  be  filed  only  In 
the  court  of  appeals  having  Jurisdiction 
over  the  transferee  district.  There  shall  be 
no  appeal  or  review  of  an  order  of  the  panel 
denying  a  motion  to  transfer  for  consolidated 
or  coordinated  proceedings. 

"(f)  The  panel  may  prescribe  rules  for 
the  conduct  of  Its  business  not  inconsistent 
with  Acts  of  Congress  and  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Civil  Procedure. 

"(g)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  apply 
to  any  action  In  which  the  United  States 
Is  a  complainant  arising  under  the  antitrust 
laws.  'Antitrust  laws'  as  used  herein  Include 
those  acts  referred  to  In  the  Act  of  October 
IS.  1914,  as  amended  (38  Stat.  730;  15  U.S.C. 
12),  and  also  Include  the  Act  of  June  19, 
1936  (49  Stat.  1526;  15  U.S.C.  13,  13a,  and 
13b)  and  the  Act  of  September  26,  1914,  as 
added  March  21,  1938  (62  Stat.  116.  117;  16 
U.S.C.  56) ;  but  shall  not  Include  section  4A 
of  the  Act  of  October  15,  1914,  as  added  July 
7,  1955  (69  Stat.  282;   15  U.S.C.  15a)." 

Sec.  2.  The  analysis  to  chapter  87  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing the  following  new  section: 
"1407.  Multidistrict  litigation." 
after 
"1406.  Cure  or  waiver  of  defects." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Ai^ 
BERT).  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered 
as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  is  recognized  for 
20  minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  S.  159  is  to  provide  formal  ma- 
chinery to  transfer  for  coordinated 
pretrial  proceedings,  civil  actions  pend- 
ing in  different  judicial  districts  that 
Involve  one  or  more  common  questions 
of  fact. 

This  legislation  grows  out  of  the  ex- 
periences of  the  Federal  courts  In  proc- 
e^ng  the  massive  multidistrict  anti- 
trust litigation  involving  the  electrical 


equipment  industry  which  flooded  the 
district  courts  in  the  early  1960's.  In  that 
litigation  more  than  1,800  separate 
damage  actions  were  filed  In  over  30  dif- 
ferent Federal  districts.  Because  of  the 
multiplicity  of  parties  plaintiff  and  the 
multiple  counts,  these  cases  involved 
more  than  25,000  separate  antitrust 
claims  for  relief.  This  litigation  threat- 
ened to  engulf  the  Federal  courts.  Un- 
less coordinated  action  was  taken,  it  was 
feared  that  conflicting  pretrial  discov- 
ery demands  for  documents  and  wlt- 
nessess  would  disrupt  the  functions  of 
the  courts.  A  national  pretrial  discovery 
program  was  developed  through  the 
consent  and  cooperation  of  all  pvarties, 
the  numerous  presiding  Federal  judges, 
and  the  efforts  of  the  Coordinating 
Committee  on  Multiple  Litigation  estab- 
lished by  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States  to  deal  with  the  problem. 
The  procedures  worked  successfully  and 
today  all  of  the  electrical  cases  have 
been  finally  disposed  of. 

The  piupose  of  S.  159  is  to  furnish 
statutory  authority  for  the  kind  of  pre- 
trial coordination  successfully  imple- 
mented in  the  electrical  cases  but  which, 
in  that  situation,  entirely  depended  on 
the  voluntary  agreement  of  all  the  parties 
as  well  as  presiding  judges. 

The  types  of  cases  in  which  massive 
filings  of  multidistrict  litigation  are  rea- 
sonably certain  to  occur  are  not  only 
civil  antitrust  actions  but  also  common 
disaster — air  crash — litigation,  patent 
and  trademark  suits,  products  liability 
actions,  and  securities  law  violation 
litigation,  among  others.  In  this  connec- 
tion, I  have  attached  to  my  remarks  the 
most  recent  report  of  the  Coordinating 
Committee  to  the  Judicial  Conference  of 
the  United  States  describing  types  of 
multidistrict  litigation  now  pending  In 
the  Federal  courts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  objective  of  S.  159 
Is  to  provide  centralized  management 
under  court  supervision  of  pretrial  pro- 
ceedings in  multidistrict  litigation.  Its 
purpose  Is  to  assure  the  just  and  efficient 
conduct  of  such  cases.  To  accomplish 
this  objective,  the  bill  provides  for  the 
transfer  of  venue  of  any  action  for  the 
limited  purpose  of  conducting  pretrial 
proceedings.  The  proposed  statute  would 
only  affect  the  pretrial  stages  in  multi- 
district litigation.  The  bill  would  not 
affect  the  place  of  trial  in  any  case  or 
prevent  the  possibility  of  transfer  under 
other  Federal  statutes. 

S.  159  provides  for  a  Judicial  Panel  on 
Multidistrict  Litigation  to  consist  of 
seven  circuit  and  district  judges  desig- 
nated by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States,  no  two  of  whom  shall  be  from 
the  same  district.  The  concurrence  of 
four  members  is  necessary  for  any  ac- 
tion taken. 

Under  the  bill,  the  Judicial  Panel  Is 
authorized  to  transfer  civil  actions, 
pending  in  different  districts,  that  share 
one  or  more  common  questions  of  fact 
when  it  determines  that  such  pretrial 
transfer  would  be  for  "the  convenience 
of  the  parties  ajid  witnesses"  and  will 
promote  the  "just  and  efficient  conduct" 
of  the  actions  transferred.  The  bill  au- 
thorizes the  initiation  of  proceedings  for 
the  transfer  of  any  action  either  by  the 
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Judicial  Panel  Itself  or  upon  moUon  of 
any  party.  It  also  requires  a  hearing  upon 
notice  to  aU  parties  to  determine  whether 
a  transfer  shall  be  ordered. 

The  bill  limits  review  of  transfer  ana 
subsequent  decisions  of  the  Panel  to 
mandamus  In  the  Federal  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  transferee  district.  No  re- 
view however,  is  available  for  an  order 
of  the  Panel  denying  transfer.  Since  such 
an  order  would  not  affect  the  ordinary 
course  of  legal  proceedings,  review  to 
neither  necessary  nor  desirable. 

Finally  the  bill  excludes  from  its  cov- 
erage antitrust  actions  in  which  the 
United  States  is  complainant.  The  reason 
for  this  exclusion  is  that  pretrial  con- 
solidation in  such  cases  might  Induce 
private  plaintiffs  to  fUe  actions  merely 
to  nde  along  on  the  Oovemments  suit. 
Gtovemment  antitrust  enforcemait 
would  then  almost  certainly  be  delayed, 
often  to  the  disadvantage  of  Injured  com- 
petitors wiio  would  predicate  their  dam- 
age actions  on  the  outcome  of  the  Oov- 
emmenfs  suit.  However,  the  bill  does  not 
exclude  Oovemment  damage  sult».  in 
such  cases  the  Government  sues  in  a 
proprleury  capacity  and  its  purpose  is 
the  same  as  tiiat  of  a  private  party. 

Mr  Spealcer.  I  beUeve  that  this  legis- 
lation will  enhance  the  quaUty  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  in  the  Federal 
courts.  The  Committee  on  tiie  Judiciary 
has  favorably  reported  S.  159  to  Uie 
House  unamended.  The  amendments  to 
which  I  made  reference  in  my  motion  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  tills  measure 
are  corrections  of  typographical  errors 
In  the  bill,  discovered  after  the  commit- 
tee action  was  taken.  They  would  Irisert 
tile  word  "the"  before  the  words  district 
court-  in  one  place,  and  add  the  word 
"an-  before  tiie  words  "extraordinary 
writ-  in  another.  The  final  amendment 
corrects  the  speUlng  of  the  word  'trans- 
fer". 

The  Judicial  Conference  of  the  Unitetd 
Stetes  recommends  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation  and  the  Department  of  Justice 
also  supports  the  bill.  On  February  20  of 
tills  year  tiie  House  of  Delegates  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  recommended 
that  the  measure  be  approved. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  .support  S.  159. 
The  report  referred  to  follows: 

REPOET  or  THE  COOEOINATWO  CoM MITTO  FOR 

MOT.TIP1.X  UnoATioN  or  the  Cnitkd  States 

DWTEICT  COUETS,  A  StJECOMMITTEE  0»;™« 
COMMlrrEB  on  TElAt  PEACnCB  AND  TBCH- 
NIQT7E  or  THE  JTJMCIAL  CONFEEENCE  OF  THE 

UNrrED  States 
TO  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  Statea. 
Chairman,  and  members  of  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States: 

I.    ncTEOOUCTlON 

In  Its  last  report  to  the  Judicial  Contw- 
ence  of  the  United  SUtes  under  date  ol  Sep- 
tember 6  1967.  the  Coordinating  Committee 
summarized  Its  principal  activities  in  coordi- 
nating certain  type*  of  multidistrict  UU- 
gatlon. 

Although  without  staff  the  Coordinating 
Committee  has  endeavored  to  contUiue  to 
perform  its  services  by  IdenUfylng.  analyzing, 
and  recommending  procedure*  for  coordi- 
nated processing  of.  major  mulUdUtrlct  clvU 
actions  which  present  complex  problems  sim- 
ilar to  those  raised  by,  and  amenable  to  tech- 
nique* developed  in,  the  electrical  equipment, 
rock  salt,  and  aluminum  cable  antitrust  Utl- 
gaUon.  and  m  the  aircraft  disaster  cases. 
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n.  PENDING  AND  IMFENOINO  MULTIDISTEICT 
UTIOATION 

The  pending  and  Impending  mulUple  llU- 
gation  which  has  been  Identified  by  the  Co- 
ordinating Committee  Is  as  follows: 

1.  Aircraft  disaster  multiple  litigation 
The  September,   19e7,   report  of   the  Co- 
ordinating Committee  indicated  that  mulU- 
dlstrlct   litigation  has  arisen  as  a  result  of 
the  crashes  of  three  Boeing-727.  two  Boelng- 
707  one  BAC  1-11.  and  one  Lockheed  Electra 
aircraft:   and  that  new  mulUdlstrlct  UUga- 
tlon  is  expected  to  arise  in  the  wake  of  the 
crashes  of  a  fourth  Boelng-727  and  a  second 
BAC   1-11.  Since  that  report,  a  Convalr-880 
Jet  has  crashed,  resulUng  In  the  deaths  of  67 
persons '  The  attention  of  the  Coordinating 
Committee  has  also  been  drawn  to  a  heU- 
copter  crash   in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  which 
resulted  In    U    fataUtlee.   The   multldlsUlct 
litigation  resulting  from  the  aircraft  disasters 
mentioned  above  consUts  of  120  cases  pend- 
ing in  22  federal  distrlcU.  The  Coordinating 
Committee  expecU  that  mulUdUtrict  aircraft 
disaster  cases  will  continue  to  increase. 
2.  Antitrust  multiple  litigation 
The  September,    1967,  report  of  the  Co- 
ordinating    Committee     lUted     the     many 
sourcee  of  potenUal  mulUdlstrlct  UUgatlon 
involving  alleged  vlolaUons  of  the  anUtrust 
laws.   The  following  miUtldlstrlct  anUtnist 
acUons,  some  of  which  were  predicted  in  the 
September,   1967,   report,  are  now  pending: 
school  and  chUdrens  book  cases    (13  cases 
in  6  districts):  concrete  pipe  cases  (24  cases 
in  9  districts):   plumbing  fixture  cases  (12 
cases  in  5  dlstrlcU):  gasoline  antitrust  cases 
(9  cases  m  3  dlstrlcU);'  2  protection  devices 
and  equipment  and  central  staOon  protec- 
tion service  cases  (37  cases  In  4  districts); 
chlorine   (chlor- alkali)    cases   (56  cases  In  6 
dUtrlcts) :  steel  wheel,  and  asphalt  cases.  The 
CoordinaUng  Committee  also  Invites  atten- 
tion to  the  recent  filings  of  clvU  anUtrust 
actions  reeulUng  from  the  criminal  convlc- 
Uons  in   New  York  of  major  producers  of 
anUbloUc  drugs.  The  CoordinaUng  Commit- 
tee believes  that  these  dr\ig  convictions  may 
be  a  source  of  extraordinarily  massive  dvll 
antltriist    litigation,    rlvaUng    the    electrical 
equipment  cases  in  numbers  and  complexity. 
3.  patent  and  trademark  multiple  litigation 
The   CoordinaUng   Committee   has   previ- 
ously Identtfled  a  major  insUnce  of  mulU- 
dlstrlct UUgatlon  Involving  the  three  Elslw 
patent*  owned  by  Technograph.  Inc..  et  al. 
MulUdlstrlct  litlgaUon  based  on  these  3  pat- 
ents Is  pending  In  18  districts.  Including  dis- 
tricts   in    the   First.    ThU-d,    Fourth,    Fifth. 
Sixth    Seventh  and  Ninth  Circuits,  and  in 
the  Court  of  Claims.  The  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee  has   undertaken   to  coordinate   the 
processing  of  these  cases  in  the  Seventh  and 
Ninth  Circuits  and  In  the  Court  of  Claim*,' 
In  the  remaining  clrculU  the  UUgaUon  U  Ui 
a  unique  passive  condition. 

Another  instance  of  mxUUdlstrlct  patent 
litigation  Is  the  so-called  Henrlcka  Patent 
UUgaUon  (involving  a  patent  also  owned  by 
Technograph,  Inc.,  et  al.)  which  is  pending 
in  the  Third.  Fourth.  Sixth  and  Seventh 
Circuits.  Efforts  to  coordinate  the  cases  in 
the  Fourth  and  Seventh  Circuits  wlU  be 
undertaken. 

4.  Products  liability  multiple  litigation 
Multidistrict  UUgaUon  In  the  drug  field. 
parUcularly  involving  use  of  the  oral  poUo 


■This  Is  the  second  aircraft  disaster  to 
have  occurred,  within  sUghUy  more  than  two 
years,  during  a  landing  approach  at  the  Cln- 
cinnaU  airport,  located  at  Constance.  Ken- 
tucky; the  first  crash  was  one  of  the  three 
Boelng-727  disasters  mentioned  above. 

•This  U  the  UUgaUon  concentrated  In  an 
essentially  3-state  area:  New  Jersey.  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania.  Other  gasoline  anti- 
trust oMss  are  pending  on  the  Weat  Coast. 


vaccine  and  of  oral  contraceptives,  was  noted 
In  the  September,  1967,  report  and  continues 
to  be  identified.  No  action  by  the  Coordinat- 
ing Committee  in  this  field  has  been  deemed 
desirable  up  to  this  time.  The  situation  may 
change  sufflclenUy  to  require  action. 
5.  Securities  multiple  litigation 

Potential  multidistrict  litigation  has  been 
noted  in  the  corporate  management,  securi- 
ties and  stock  brokerage  fields.  The  Coordi- 
nating Committee  has  not  underUken  to 
recommend  procedures  for  co-ordination  up 
to  this  time. 

6.  Surety  bond  multiple  litigation 

The  Coordinating  Committee  has  been 
studying  multidistrict  Utlgatlon  involving 
the  Interpretation  of  standard  bond  forms 
used  in  the  insurance  industry;  these  cises 
aer  pending  in  the  Ninth  and  Tenth  Circuits. 
Action  by  the  Coordinating  Committee  may 
be  taken  In  this  litigation  In  the  future. 

m.  BOCK   SALT   ANTTCKOST   UTICATION 

In  September,  1967.  it  was  reported  that 
in  the  midwest  rock  salt  antiutist  Utlgatlon 
concentrated  In  the  DUtrlct  of  Minnesota 
on  recommendation  of  the  Coordinating 
committee,  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Eighth  Circuit  had  affirmed  a  significant  de- 
cUlon  of  Judge  Earl  B.  Larson  concerning  the 
four-year  statute  of  limitations  lor  private 
antitrust  treble  damage  actions  under  Sec- 
tion 4  of  the  Clayton  Act.  Judge  Larson  held 
that  the  statute  of  llmiutlons  is  tolled  under 
Section  5(b)  of  the  Clayton  Act  not  only  as 
to  co-consplrators  named  as  formal  parties  In 
the  government  antitrust  proceedings  but 
also  as  to  co-consplrators  not  named  as  for- 
mal parties  to  the  proceedings.  See  Hardy  Salt 
Company  v.  State  of  Illinois,  et.  al.  (C.A.  8. 
1967)  377  F.2d  768,  affirming  259  F.  Supp.  3o. 
The  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  denied 
a  petition  for  certiorari  to  review  this  Eighth 
Circuit  decision.  Hordy  Salt  Co.  v.  State  of 

lUinols.  et  al.  (October  23,  1967) U.S. , 

3   ct   ,  19  L-Ed   2d  260.  Depositions 

in  the  only  remaining  case  In  the  DUtrlct  of 
Minnesota  have,  therefore,  resumed,  and  a 
trial  in  that  case  has  been  scheduled  for 
September,  1968.  All  other  midwest  rock  salt 
cases  have  been  terminated. 

Decisions  In  the  District  of  New  Jersey 
cases  on  the  same  statute  of  limitations 
question  were  reversed  on  December  8.  1967. 
by  the  Third  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  which 
followed  the  decision  of  the  Eighth  Circuit 
affirming  the  decision  of  Judge  Larson.  A 
petition  for  certiorari  from  the  Third  cir- 
cuit's decision  has  been  filed  In  the  Supreme 
Court.  .  .  . 

The  New  England  rock  salt  cases  which 
were  pending  in  the  District  of  Massachusetts 
at  the  time  of  the  September.  1957,  rejxirt 
have  been  terminated. 

Thus  of  the  40  rock  salt  cases  originally 
pending  in  5  districts  in  1965  when  the  Co- 
ordinating Committee  made  its  In  tlal  rec- 
ommendations for  co-ordination,  only  5  cases 
remain  pending. 

IV  PAETlCITATlON  OF  JOTWES  IN  MUl-TlOISTHICT 
UnOATlON  IN  THE  ACTTVmES  OF  THE  CO- 
ORDINATING COMMITTEE 

Since  the  September,  1967.  report  the  Co- 
ordinating Committee  has  held  two  jne"- 
ings  with  Judges  before  whom  multidistrict 
litigation  was  pending.  The  purpose  of  these 
meetings  was  to  consider  various  alterna- 
tives for  coordinated  processing  of  the  mul- 
tidistrict litigation  discussed  hereinabove. 
The  fcUowlng  Judges  Involved  In  the  follow- 
ing multldlsti-lct  litigation  were  Invited  to. 
and  attended,  either  or  both  of  these  two 
meetings  held  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  on 
November  3-4,  1967.  and  in  PhUadelphla, 
Pennsylvania,  on  January  18-20,  1968: 
Judge,  district,  and  multidUtrict  litigation 

Anthony  T.  AugeUl.  district  of  New  Jersey. 
OasoUne  Antitrust. 
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M.  Joseph  Blumenfelfl,  district  of  Connecti- 
cut. Constance.  Ky„  B-727  Air  Crash. 

Andrew  A.  Caffrey,  district  of  Massachu- 

sets    School  and  Children's  Book  Antitrust. 

Olin  Hatfield  Chilson,  district  of  Colorado, 

Salt  Lake  City.  Utah.  B-727  Air  Crash.  Con- 

crete  Pipe  Antitrust. 

William  R.  ColUnson,  western  district  of 
Missouri.   Concrete  Pipe   Antitrust. 

John  Morgan  Davis,  eastern  district  of 
Pennsylvania,   Concrete  Pipe   Antitrust. 

James  E.  Doyle,  western  district  of  Wis- 
consin, School  and  Children's  Book  Anti- 
trust. ,  ^     ,^ 

Joe  Baton,  southern  district  of  Florida, 
Mount  Fuji,  Japan,  B-707  Air  Crash. 

Reynaldo  G.  Garza,  southern  district  of 
Texas,  Helicopter  Crash,  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

WUUam  P.  Gray,  ceintral  district  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mount  Fuji,  Japan,  B-707  Air  Crash. 
Pelrson   M.  Hall,  central   district  of  Cali- 
fornia.   Salt    Lake    City,    Utah.    B-727    Air 
Crash,   Technograph   Patent    (Eisler). 

George  B  Harris,  northern  district  of 
California.  Mount  Fuji.  Japan.  B-707  Air 
Crash;  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah,  B-727  Air 
Crash;  School  and  Children's  Book  Anti- 
trust: Plumbing  Fixture  Antitrust. 

Alexander  Harvey  II,  district  of  Maryland, 
Concrete  Pipe  Antitrust. 

Frederick  J.  R.  Heebe,  eastern  district  of 
Louisiana,  Constance.  Ky.,  B-727  Air  Crash. 
Timothy   S.   Hogan,   southern   district   of 
Ohio,  Constance,  Ky.,  B-727  Air  Crash. 

Elmo  B.  Hunter,  western  district  of  Mis- 
souri, Concrete  Pipe  Antitrust. 

Damon  J.  Keith,  eastern  district  of  Michi- 
gan   Protection   Devices  Antitrust. 

C  William  Kraft.  Jr.,  eastern  district  of 
Pennsylvania,  School  and  Children's  Book 
Antitrust.  _.    ^ 

Donald  E.  Lane,  Court  of  Claims,  Techno- 
graph Patent  (Eisler). 

Edwin  Langley,  eastern  district  of  Okla- 
homa. "Gene  Autry"  (Ardmore),  Okla..  Elec- 
tra  Air  Crash. 

Earl  R.  Larson,  district  of  MinnesoU.  Rock 
Salt  Antitrust. 

John  W.  Lord.  Jr.,  eastern  district  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Technograph  Patent  (Eisler). 

Edward  J.  McManus,  northern  district  of 
Iowa.  Lake  Michigan  B-727  Air  Crash. 

John  L.  Miller,  western  district  of  Pennsyl- 
vabla,  Constance,  Ky.,  B-727  Air  Crash; 
Plumbing  Fixture  Antitrust. 

PhlUp  Neville,  district  of  Minnesota,  Mount 
Fuji,  Japan,  B-707  Air  Crash. 

John  W.  Oliver,  western  district  of  Mis- 
souri. 

H.  Vearle  Payne,  district  of  New  Mexico, 
Concrete  Pipe  Antitrust. 

Martin  Pence,  district  of  Hawaii.  Concrete 
Pipe  Antltnist. 

David  8.  Porter  (representing  Timothy  S. 
Hogan  at  Philadelphia  meeting),  southern 
district  of  Ohio,  Constance,  Ky..  B-727  Air 
Crash. 

Richard  E.  Robinson,  district  of  Nebraska. 
Falls  City,  Nebr..  BAC  1-11  Air  Crash. 

Edwin  M.  Stanley,  middle  district  of  North 
Carolina,  Technograph  Patent. 

Sidney  Sugarman,  southern  district  of  New 
York.  "Gene  Autry"  (Ardmore),  Okla.,  Elec- 
tra  Air  Crash;  PalU  City,  Nebr.,  BAC  1-11 
Air  Crash;  OasoUne  Antitrust;  Protection 
Devices  Antitrust. 

George  Templar,  district  of  Kansas,  School 
and  ChUdren's  Book  Antitrtist. 

E.  Mac  Troutman,  eastern  district  of  Perm- 
sylvanla,  OasoUne  Antitrust. 

V.  PROPOSED  TITLE  2*.  T7.S.C..   I  1407    (S.   168) 

The  CX>ordlnatlng  Oommlttee  reported  in 
Its  September  1967  report  that  Senate  Bill 
159.  containing  proposed  new  §  1407  of  Title 
28.  U.S.C.,  was  passed  by  the  Senate  on  Au- 
gust 9.  1967,  without  dissenting  vote.  The 
Coordinating  Oommlttee  also  reported  that 
proposed  S  1407,  so  passed  by  the  Senate,  was 
being  considered  by  Subcommittee  Ntimber 
5  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 


On  February  7,  1968,  Subcommittee  Num- 
ber 5  transmitted  S.  159  to  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee  with  a  recommendation  that 
the  Oommlttee  Issue  a  favorable  report  on 
the  bill  and  place  S.  159  on  the  consent  cal- 
endar for  vote  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

S.  169  authorizes  the  appointment  by  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  of  a  na- 
tional Judicial  panel  on  multidistrict  litiga- 
tion. This  panel  would  be  empowered  to 
transfer  related  multidistrict  civil  actions  to 
a  single  district  for  coordinated  or  consoli- 
dated pretrial  proceedings.  Provision  Is  made 
for  remand  to  the  original  district  for  formal 
trial  of  the  transferred  actions.  The  enact- 
ment and  employment  of  proposed  §  1407 
would  obviate  the  necessity,  and  eliminate 
the  time  and  expense,  of  convening  many 
Judges  (see  Section  IV  of  this  report)  at  one 
place  to  consider  alternatives  for  coordinated 
processing  of  the  cases. 

It  should  be  noted  that  by  letter  of  Jan- 
uary 9,  1968,  Richard  W.  McLaren,  Esquire, 
Chairman  of  the  Section  of  Antitrust  Law  of 
the  American  Bar  Association,  informed 
Judge  Murrah  that  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee 
of  the  Antitrust  Section  had  changed  its 
original  position  of  opposition  to  H.R.  8276 
(the  House  version  of  S.  159  In  the  89th  Con- 
gress) and  that  a  favorable  report  would  be 
submitted  to  the  Council  of  the  Section, 
recommending  that  the  Association  support 
S.  159  (containing  substantial  amendmente 
to  H.R.  8276). 

The  Coordinating  Committee  plans  to  con- 
tinue its  active  support  of  S.  159. 

VI.  OUTLINE  or  SUGGESTED  PROCEDURES  AND 
MATERIALS  FOR  PRE-TRIAL  AND  TRIAL  OF  COM- 
PLEX   AND    MULTIPLE    LITIGATION 

In  its  September,  1967,  report,  the  Co- 
ordinating Committee  stated  that  in  accord- 
ance with  the  action  of  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence at  Its  September,  1966,  meeting,  the 
Coordinating  Committee  made  plans  for  re- 
vising the  Outline  into  a  two-part  work: 

I.  A  handbook  to  be  entitled  Manual  for 
Pretrial  and  Trial  of  Complex  and  Multidis- 
trict Litigation,  containing  a  condensed  ver- 
sion of  the  entire  program  of  recommended 
procedures  for  coordination  of  complex  and 
multidUtrict  Utlgatlon;  and 

II.  A  loose-leaf  appendix  to  the  Manual 
containing  a  continually  revised  and  supple- 
mented collection  of  legal  essays,  briefs,  doc- 
uments, forms  and  sample  orders  for  use  in 
implementing  the  procedvires  recommended 
in  the  Manual.  The  title  tentatively  selected 
for  this  appendix  Is  MateriaU  for  Pretrial 
and  Trial  of  Complex  and  Multidistrict 
Litigation. 

It  was  originally  planned  that  a  draft  of 
the  Mantial  (Part  I)  would  be  completed  and 
submitted  to  the  Judicial  Conference  at  this 
February,  1968,  meeting  of  the  Conference. 
Because  of  the  lack  of  staff,  the  preparation 
of  the  draft  has  been  rendered  Impossible. 
The  drafting  subcommittee  of  the  Coordinat- 
ing Committee  plans  to  meet  and  complete 
the  first  draft  of  the  Manual  in  May.  1968. 
with  or  without  staff  assistance. 


Vn.  PBOVISION  OP  STAFF  FOR  THE  COORDINATING 
COMMITTEE 

Although  having  suffered  for  the  past  year 
from  the  lack  of  staff,  the  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee has  continued  to  function.  Under  S. 
159  containing  new  proposed  §  1407  of  Title 
28.  U.S.C,.  the  proposed  National  Panel  on 
MultidUtrict  Litigation  may  be  provided  with 
a  staff  which  will  enable  the  continuance  of 
the  services  now  rendered  by  the  Coordinat- 
ing Committee  for  Multiple  Litigation  to  the 
federal  Judiciary. 

vm.   RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  Coordinating  Conmilttee  makes,  and 
submits  for  approval  of  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence, the  following  reconunendattons: 

(1)  That  the  Coordinating  Committee  con- 
tinue to  perform  its  functions  and  render  Its 


services  to  the  federal  Judiciary  as  hereto- 
fore done  by  It.  ' 

(2)  That  the  Coordinating  Committee  con- 
tinue to  study  the  problems  presented  by 
multidistrict  Utlgatlon,  to  develop  plans  and 
guidelines  for  use  in  multidUtrict  Utlgatlon, 
and  to  recommend  to  the  Judicial  Conference 
of  the  United  States  such  additional  rules, 
practices,  standards  and  legUlatlon  as  may 
hereafter  appear  to  the  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee to  be  necessary  or  useful  in  the  ex- 
pediting of  multidistrict  litigation  in  the 
federal  courts. 

(0)  That  the  Coordinating  Committee  con- 
tinue to  undertake  a  revUlon  of  the  Outline 
of  Suggested  Procedures  In  the  form  of  (I)  a 
Manual  for  Pretrial  and  Trial  of  Complex 
and  Multidistrict  Litigation  and  (H)  collec- 
tion of  Materials  for  Pretrial  and  Trial  of 
Complex  and  MultidUtrict  Litigation  to  be 
completed  as  soon  as  possible  and  submitted 
to  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States  for  Its  approval. 

Respectfully  submitted. 
Chief  Judge  Alfred  P.  Murrah. 
Chairman;  Chief  Judge  William 
H.  Becker,  Vice  Chairman,  Chief 
Judge  Thomas  J.  Clary,  Chief 
Judge  Joe  E.  Estes.  Chief  Judge 
RoszEL  C.  Thomsen,  Judge  Syl- 
vester J.  Ryan,  Judge  William 
M.  Byrne,  Judge  George  H. 
Bolut,    Judge    Edwin    A.    Rob- 

SON. 

Coordinating    Committee    for    Multiple 
Litigation. 
February  19,  1968. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.' 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    MATHIAS    of    Maryland.     Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  In  support  of  S.  159. 

The  very  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York,  the  able  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  has  already  ex- 
plained the  highlights  of  the  bill.  I  would 
like  to  add  my  own  strong  endorsement 
to  that  he  has  already  given  to  the 
House. 

The  problem  of  the  inefficient  opera- 
tion of  the  Federal  courts  is  a  very  grave 
one,  It  is  complex,  and  it  does  not  seem 
to  Tie  easy  to  solve.  This  bill  for  pretrial 
consolidation  in  certain  civil  actions  Is  a 
beneficiaJ  step  in  promoting  some  greater 
degree  of  eflQciency  both  in  the  Federal 
court  system  and  affording  greater  equity 
and  convenience  to  the  parties  to  certain 
kinds  of  litigation. 

I  have  had  not  only  the  benefit  of  the 
committee  discussion  on  the  bill,  but  I 
have  discussed  it  personally  with  several 
of  the  distinguished  Federal  judges  who 
have  firsthand  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence with  this  kind  of  problem.  I  know 
how  urgently  they  feel  the  bill  is  needed 
in  order  to  make  the  administration  of 
justice  more  expeditious  and  more 
efficient. 

The  bill  was  originally  drafted  by  a 
committee  of  Federal  judges  established 
by  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States.  It  has  been  strongly  endorsed  by 
the  Judicial  Conference,  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  and,  on  the  20th  of  last 
month,  by  the  House  of  Delegates  of  the 
American  Bar  Association. 

In  our  deUberatlons  in  "both  the  Sub- 
coihmittee  and  the  full  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  we  did  not  have  a  single 
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voice  raised  In  opposition  to  the  bill.  All 
of  thoee  present  agreed  It  was  a  necessary 
and  desirable  piece  of  legislation.  I  take 
thU  opportunity.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  add  my 
voice  in  urging  favorable  action  on  the 

bill. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  committee  bill.  In  so  doing. 
I  wish  to  emphasize  that  the  language  of 
this  amended  bUl  is  substantially  the 
same  as  that  recommended  by  the  Co- 
ordinating Committee  for  Multiple  Liti- 
gation of  the  US.  District  Courts,  ap- 
pointed by  Chief  Justice  Warren  In  1962. 
S.  159  provides  the  machinery  neces- 
sary for  the  transfer  of  civil  actions 
pending  in  different  Judicial  districts  for 
the  purpose  of  coordinating  and  con- 
solidating pretrial  procedures  in  cases 
Involving  common  questions  of  fact. 
Such  authority  is  necessary  In  certain 
instances  of  mass  litigation  which  have 
arisen  recently  with  regard  to  antitrust 
damage  salts,  product  liability  claims, 
patent  Infrthgement  litigation  and  simi- 
lar cases  where  more  than  one  juris- 
diction may  be  Involved. 

In  urging  my  colleagues'  support  of 
this  legislation.  I  wish  to  acknowledge 
particularly  the  work  of  the  Honorable 
Edwin  A.  Robeon.  district  court  judge  for 
the  northern  district  of  Illinois.  Judge 
Robson.  a  distinguished  jurist  and  mem- 
ber of  the  Coordinating  Committee,  has 
been  active  in  the  development  of  this 
legislation  and  testified  in  behalf  of  8. 
159  during  the  hearings  of  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Improvements  in  Ju- 
dicial Machinery,  held  in  Chicago 
In  October  1966.  I  commend  the 
efforts  of  Judge  Robson  and  the  Coor- 
dinating Committee,  and  urge  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  give  overwhelming 
support  to  this  bUl. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Cill«] 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  S.  159.  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  niles  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  wm  laid  on  tn« 
table.  ^^_^_^^^ 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  bill  Just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  will 
begin  hearings  on  H.R.  15215.  the  Auto 
Theft  Prevention  Act  of  1968.  and  related 
measures,  on  Wednesday.  March  6,  at 
10  ajn..  in  room  2226.  Raybum  House 
Office  Building. 

It  is  anticipated  that  these  hearings 
will  continue  on  March.  13  and  14.  In- 
dividuals and  organizations  wishing  to 
present  testimony  to  the  committee 
should  contact  the  House  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  room  2137.  Raybum  House 
Office  Building. 


AUTO  THEFT  PREVENTION 
HEARINGS 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unsinimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
announce  that  Subcommittee  No.  5  of 


HEALTH  RECOMMENDATIONS— A 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  270) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which  was  read: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

My  health  recommendations  to  the 
Congress  this  year  include  five  major  new 
goals: 

First,  to  reduce  sharply  the  inexcusably 
high  rate  of  infant  mortality  in  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

Second,  to  meet  the  urgent  need  for 
more  doctors,  nurses,  and  other  health 
workers. 

Third,  to  deal  with  the  soaring  cost  of 
medical  care  and  to  assure  the  most  effi- 
cient use  of  our  health  resources. 

Fourth,  to  lower  the  shocking  toll  of 
deaths  caused  by  accidents  in  America. 

Fifth,  to  launch  a  nation-wide  volun- 
teer effort  to  improve  the  health  of  all 
Americans. 

Each  of  these  goals— and  others  which 
I  will  discuss  in  this  message — will  re- 
quire an  unprecedented  national  com- 
mitment. Each  will  take  years  to  achieve. 
But  every  one  of  them  must  be  reached 
if  we  are  to  guarantee  to  every  citizen  a 
full  measure  of  safety,  hecdth  and  good 
medical  care. 

The  first  generation  of  Americans  built 
their  dream  of  a  new  nation  on  the  con- 
viction that  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness  are  the  inalienable  rights  of 
every  man. 

For  nearly  two  centuries,  our  Nation 
has  sought  to  make  those  rights  a  reality 
for  more  and  more  of  our  people. 

It  has  fallen  to  this  generation  to  as- 
sure that  those  rights  have  real  mean- 
ing for  every  citizen.  And  this  generation 
of  Americans  has  made  an  historic  com- 
mitment to  open  new  opportunities — for 
economic  advance,  for  educational  fulfill- 
ment, for  equality — for  every  citizen: 

Through    unprecedented    economic 

growth  during  the  last  83  months 
and  the  war  against  poverty,  nearly 
12  million  Americans  have  been 
lifted  out  of  the  depths  of  want  and 
despair. 

Through   more   than    18 '  landmark 

education  measures  In  the  last  four 
years,  a  tripling  of  the  Federal  in- 
vestment in  education,  and  a  dou- 
bling of  all  public  and  private  ex- 
penditures on  education  in  the  last 
six  years,  the  Nation  Is  moving 
rapidly  to  give  every  American  child 
a  real  chance  for  full  growth  and  de- 
velopoient. 


— Through  the  landmark  Civil  Rights 
Acts  of  1964  and  1965.  we  have  moved 
closer  to  the  day  when  equal  jus- 
tice and  opportunity  will  become  a 
reality  for  all  Americans. 
We  have  sought  also  to  make  these 
basic  rights  meaningful  to  the  older  per- 
son stricken  with  arthritis,  to  the  poor 
child  with  rheumatic  fever,  to  the  Infant 
who  in  an  earlier  day  might  have  suf- 
fered the  ravages  of  polio. 

In  the  last  three  years,  the  Federal 
Government    enacted    nearly    30    new 
health  measures.  We  have  increased  its 
Investment   from   $6   billion   to   nearly 
$14  billion  annually  to  assure  that  the 
benefits  of  modem  medicine  are  avail- 
able to  all  our  people: 
— To  make  medical  care  available  to 
those  who  need  It  most,  the  elderly 
and    the   poor,    expenditures   have 
risen  from  $1  billion  to  nearly  $8  bil- 
lion. Another  $2.5  billion  Is  spent 
each  year  to  bring  the  finest  health 
care  to  our  servicemen  and  veterans. 
— ^To  build  new  laboratories,  hospitals 
and  health  clinics,  and  to  train  the 
men  and  women  to  work  in  them, 
expenditures  have  risen  from  $2  bil- 
lion to  nearly  $3  billion  annually. 
— To  prevent  and  control  disease,  ex- 
penditures have  risen  from  $450  mil- 
lion to  nearly  $700  million. 
The  real  meaning  of  these  statistics  Is 
found  in  the  lives  of  people  who  have 
been  helped: 
— 19.5  million  Americans.  65  and  over, 
are  now  able  to  receive  the  medical 
care  they  need  without  suffering 
crushing  economic  burdens. 
— 20  million  children  who  have  been 
vaccinated    against    measles,    and 
323.000  fewer  children  suffer  from 
measles  each  year. 
— 30    million    have    been    protected 
against    diphtheria,    polio,    tetanus 
and  whooping  cough,  reducing  by 
more  than  50  percent  the  number  of 
children  who  suffer  from  these  dis- 
eases. 
— 43,000  retarded  children  can  now 
look   forward    to   more   productive 
lives   because    of    the    150    special 
clinics  built  to  serve  them. 
— 47  million  Americans  live  in  com- 
munities   served    by    new    mental 
health  centers. 
— The  life  expectancy  of  Americans 
continues    to    increase,    promising 
millions  a  longer  and  fuller  life.  In 
1920.  it  was  54.1  years:  today  it  Is 
over  70. 
And  the  discoveries  of  modem  science 
promise  a  better  life  for  all  citizens:  the 
prevention  of  German  measles,  the  ad- 
vances in  treating  leukemia,  the  progress 
in  imderstanding  life's  processes. 

We  must  continue  to  build  upon  those 
proud  achievements. 

TH»  BntTHBIOHT  OF  SOITND  HEALTH 

The  American  child  is  bom  into  a 
land  richer  with  promise  than  any  na- 
tion In  the  history  of  the  world. 

But  to  share  in  that  promise,  he  must 
survive  the  perils  of  birth  and  infancy. 
For  too  many  American  children,  the 
hazards  of  survival  are  steep. 

This  great,  wealthy,  resourceful  Na- 
tion—which should  lead  the  world  In 
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saving  its  young— instead  ranked  15th 
in  infant  mortality  in  1965. 

In  that  year,  nearly  25  Infants  out 
of  every  1,000  bom  in  this  coimtry  died 
before  the  age  of  one.  Thousands  more 
were  handicapped  for  life  because  of  in- 
adequate health  care  in  their  first  year. 
The  infant  mortality  rate  among  poor 
families  was  nearly  double  the  national 
average.  In  certain  city  ghettos  and 
pockets  of  rural  poverty  the  rate  was 
7  times  that  in  surrounding  suburban 
areas. 

Those  figures  shamed  this  enlightened 
Nation.  And  we  acted  to  meet  the  prob- 
lem. 

Through    the    Maternal    and    Child 
Health  program: 
— 300.000  women  are  now  receiving 

family  planning  services. 
—390,000  receive  maternity  care. 
680.000  infants  are  getting  the  at- 
tention  so    crucial    to   their   later 
development. 
Through  the  Crippled  Children's  pro- 
pram,  460,000  children  will  be  treated 
for  handicapping  conditions  each  year. 
Tlirough  Medicaid,  thousands  of  needy 
mothers  and  their  infants  are  receiving 
the  care  vital  to  their  health  and  well 
being. 

The  infant  mortality  rate  in  this  coun- 
try dropped  from  25.2  deaths  per  thou- 
sand In  1963,  to  22.1  per  thousand  In 
1967— a  12%  decline  in  four  years. 

The  success  of  these  programs  in  two 
cities  demonstrates  that  the  tragic  rate 
of  infant  mortality  can  be  reduced  even 
faster.  Last  year,  because  of  modem 
medicine  and  a  concentrated  effort,  the 
rate  in  Washington,  D.C.  fell  8.5%: 
the  rate  1  nChicago,  in  the  first  10 
months  of  the  year,  dropped  15%. 

In  1963,  100.000  infants  died.  In  1967, 
that  figure  was  reduced  to  80,000.  But 
this  progress  is  not  enough.  For  thou- 
sands more  did  not  receive  the  medical 
care  so  vital  to  their  futxire  growth  and 
development. 

THE  CHILD   HEALTH   nCPROVEMENT  AND 
PBOTECTIOK  ACT  OP   1968 

This  Nation  must  accelerate  its  efforts. 
The  cost  of  futiue  care  rises  every  time 
a  child's  disease  or  handicap  is  left  un- 
attended. A  man's  potential  is  dimin- 
ished every  time  an  afSlctlon  that  could 
be  cured  in  childhood  causes  permanent 
damage.  Most  important  of  all,  Amer- 
ica's conscience  is  scarred  and  her  future 
dimmed  every  time  a  child  dies  need- 
lessly. 

We  must  now  attack  the  problem  of 
infant  mortality  on  a  nation-wide  basis 
by  providing  essential  medical  care  to  the 
700,000  needy  mothers  who  give  birth 
each  year  and  to  their  Infants. 

To  launch  this  effort,  /  recommend  a 
S5S  million  increase  in  appropriattons  for 
the  maternal  and  child  health  care  pro- 
grams in  fiscal  1969.  $25  million  of  this 
incresise  will  provide  for  the  expansion  of 
maternity  and  Infant  care  centers  and 
clinics. 

Our  goal  Is  to  assure  every  needy  Amer- 
ican family: 
—Adequate    prenatal    and    postnatal 

care  for  the  mother. 
—A  safe  delivery  by  trained  health 

professionals. 


— Competent  examination  of  the  child 
at  birth,  and  expert  treatment  when 
needed. 
— The  best  of  modem  medical  care  for 
the  infant  during  his  first  year  to 
prevent  disease,  cure  Illness,  and  cor- 
rect handicaps. 
— ^An  opportimlty,  on  a  voluntary  basis, 
to  plan  the  number  and  spacing  of 
children. 
To  fulfill  this  objective,  /  propose  the 
Child  Health  Act  of  1968. 

With  this  authority,  the  Nation  will  be 
able  to  provide  comprehensive  medical 
care  for  every  needy  mother  and  her 
infant. 

FOB  AMERICA'S  TOITNO 

As  we  launch  a  major  new  effort  to  im- 
prove health  care  for  the  very  yoimg,  we 
must  not  lose  sight  of  our  responsibility 
for  all  of  America's  children.  We  are  en- 
couraged by  the  gains  made  imder  our 
pioneering  efforts: 
— Head  Start  and  other  preschool  pro- 
grams, which  have  brought  educa- 
tion and  better  health  care  to  more 
than  2  million  children. 
-Medicaid,  which  will  provide  health 
care  to  more  than  3  million  clxildren 
this  year. 
— 137  new  mental  retardation  clinics 
have  been  built  to  save  over  40,000 
retarded  children. 
Nevertheless,  the  dimensions  of  what 
remains  to  be  done  are  seen  in  these  grim 
statistics: 
— 436.000  children  are  victims  of  cere- 
bral palsy. 
— 424.000  have  epilepsy. 
— 12.3  million  have  eye  defects. 
—2.5   million  have   hearing  impair- 
ments. 
— 3.2  million  have  speech  defects. 
— 2.3  million  have  orthopedic  handi- 
caps. 
— 4.8    million    are    emotionally    dis- 
turbed. 
To  continue  our  efforts  to  meet  the 
needs  of  America's  children,  /  recom- 
mend that  the  Congress  provide  $1.4  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  1969 — an  increase  of  $215 
million — for  child  health  services  under 
Medicaid  and  other  Federal  health  pro- 
grams. These  funds  will  provide: 
— 3.5  million  poor  children  with  health 

services  imder  Medicaid. 
— More  than  1  million  children  with 
comprehensive  health  services  at  56 
Children  and  Youth  Centers. 
— 500,000  Head  Start  children  with 
medical  examinations  and  follow-up 
treatment. 
— 460,000  children  with  treatment  for 

handicapping  conditions. 
— 200.000  children  with  family  services 
at  Neighborhood  Health  Centers. 

THE   BENEJTTS   OF  RESEARCH 

The  history  of  our  times  Is  not  solely 
a  study  in. crisis.  It  Is  also  one  of  hope: 
when  polio  was  conquered;  when  other 
inf  ectloiu  diseases  that  had  plagued  man 
for  centuries  fell  one  after  another; 
when  breakthroughs  in  genetics  brought 
a  better  understanding  of  the  process  of 
life. 

These  are  the  quiet  successes  achieved 
in  countless  laboratories,  leaving  their 
mark  forever  on  the  future  of  man. 

1967  was  a  breakthrough  year  which 
brought  many  rich  dividends: 


1.  Measles  can  now  be  completely 
prevented. 

2.  The  creation  of  life  in  a  California 
test  tube  startled  the  world. 

3.  The  Minnesota-trained  doctor's 
first  heart  transplant  was  a  historical 
milestone. 

But  none  of  these  achievements  were 
the  result  of  a  single  year's  research. 
They  came  from  the  careful  work  of 
many  years.  They  were  made  possible  by 
the  Federsd  Government's  continuing 
support  to  scientists  who  seek  to  ex- 
pand our  store  of  fimdamental  knowl- 
edge. That  support  has  grown  from  $1 
billion  in  1963,  to  nearly  $1.5  billion  to- 
day, and  comprises  65  percent  of  the 
Nation's  totsd  expenditures  for  bio- 
medical research. 

Yet  we  have  only  begun  to  unlock 
the  secrets  of  better  health  and  a  richer 
life. 

Our  understanding  of  disease  and  hu- 
man development  is  woefully  incomplete. 
We  can  control  some  types  of  cancer,  but 
do  not  yet  know  their  exact  causes. 

We  are  still  groping  to  understand  the 
causes  and  the  cures  of  mental  illness. 
We  have  only  begun  to  discover  the  rea- 
sons for  mental  retardation. 

The  relentless  search  for  knowledge 
miist  go  on.  To  assure  the  breakthroughs 
of  next  year,  and  the  years  after,  /  rec- 
ommend that  the  Congress  provide  $1.5 
biUion  for  health  research  in  fiscal  1969. 

POPULATION    AND   HUMAN    EEPRODUCITON 

Two  vital  fields  long  neglected  by  re- 
search are  population  and  human  repro- 
duction. Thousands  of  parents  want  help 
In  determining  how  to  plan  their  fam- 
ilies. Thousands  of  others  are  unable  to 
have  the  children  they  desire. 

Our  lack  of  knowledge  impedes  our 
effort  to  provide  the  help  they  need. 
— ^Far  too  little  is  known  about  the 
physiology  of  reproduction  and  Its 
effect  on  all  aspects  of  himian  life. 
— Searching  studies  are  needed  to  de- 
termine the  complex  emotiotud,  so- 
ciological,   physiological    and    eco- 
nomic factors  involved. 
A  wide  range  of  scientists  must  bring 
to  these  problems  their  specialized  disci- 
plines— ^biologists,  behavioral  scientists, 
biochemists,    pharmacologists,    demog- 
raphers, experts  in  population  dynamics. 
To  launch  this  effort,  /  have  directed 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  establish  a  Center  for  Popu- 
lation Studies  and  Human  Reproduction 
in  the  National  Institute  of  Child  Health 
and  Human  Development.  The  Center 
will  serve  to  give  new  energy  and  direc- 
tion to  the  research  activities  of  all  Fed- 
eral Departments  and  Agencies  in  these 
fields. 

/  am  asking  the  Congress  to  appropri- 
ate $12  million  to  support  the  research 
activities  of  the  Center  during  its  first 
year  of  operation. 

As  we  move  to  expand  our  knowledge 
of  population  and  human  reproduction, 
we  must  make  that  knowledge  available 
to  those  who  want  it.  Last  year,  the  Fed- 
eral Govemment  helped  to  bring  infor- 
mation and  counseling  on  a  voluntary 
basis  to  more  than  500,000  women.  But 
there  are  millions  more  who  want  help. 
/  recommend  that  the  Congress  pro- 
vide for  an  increase  in  funds  from  $25 
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miUion  in  fiscal  1968  to  $61  million  in 
fiscal  1969  so  that  three  million  women 
can  have  access  to  family  planning  help 
if  they  so  desire. 

HCALTH    MANPOWER 

Several  years  ago.  this  Nation  set  out 
to  encourage  the  training  of  more  doc- 
tors, nurses  and  medical  technicians. 

As  the  result  of  the  imaginative  pro- 
grams recommended  by  the  Administra- 
tion and  approved  by  the  Congress  over 
the  last  five  years, 
—An     additional     100.000     doctors, 
nurses,  dentists,  laboratory  techni- 
cians, and  other  health  workers  are 
being  trained  this  year  to  meet  the 
health  needs  of  our  growing  popu- 
lation. ,       . 
—More  than  850  medical,  dental  and 
nursing  schools  have  enlarged  their 
capacity  or  improved  their  instruc- 
tion. . 
This  rate  of  progress  Is   encouraging. 
But  our  increasing  population  and  the 
demand  for  more  and  better  health  care 
swell  the  need  for  doctors,  health  pro- 
fessionals and  other  medical  workers. 

Yet  we  lack  the  capacity  to  train  to- 
day those  who  must  serve  us  tomorrow. 
To  train  more  health  workers  and  to 
train  them  better  and  faster,  /  propose 
the  Health  Manpower  Act  of  1968. 

This  Act  will  extend  and  strengthen 
five  vital  measures  which  are  due  to 
expire  in  June  1969: 

a>  The  Health  Educational   Act  of 
1963  will  be  reinforced  to: 
Provide    new    classrooms,    labora- 
tories and  libraries  needed  to  train 
more  doctors  and  other  health  pro- 
fessionals. 
Authorize  new  operating  and  proj- 
ect grants  which  will  encourage  the 
schools  to  expand  their  enrollment. 
Improve  their  curricula,  and  reduce 
the  length  of  their  training. 
—Extend  financial  aid  to  thousands  of 
students  each  year. 

Simplify  procedures  so  that  schools 

can  obtain  funds  for  joint  research- 
teaching-llbrary  projects  through 
one  application. 

(2)  The  Nurse  Training  Act  of  1964 
will  be  Improved  to: 

— Strengthen  the  loan,  scholarship, 
and  traineeshlp  program  so  that 
nearly  50.000  nursing  students  can 
be  helped  through  school  In  the  first 
year  of  the  program. 

— Encourage  nursing  schools  to  expand 
enrollment  and  overcome  high  attri- 
tion rates  by  revamping  their  cur- 
ricula and  tailoring  their  courses  to 
the  needs  of  the  students. 

(3)  The  Health  Personnel  Training  Act 
of  1966  will  be  continued  to  speed  the 
training  of  paramedical  personnel  and 
other  health  workers  by 

— Constructing  new  classrooms. 
— Improving  the  quality  of  instruction. 
— Developing  new  curricula  and  meth- 
ods of  training. 

(4)  The  Health  Research  Act  of  1965 
will  be  amended  to  permit  greater  em- 
phasis on  the  development  of  research 
facilities  meeting  critical  regional  or  na- 
tional needs. 

(5)  The  Graduate  Health  Training  Act 
of  1964  will  be  extended  to  increase  the 
number  of  skilled  administrators  and 
public  health  workers. 
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I  urge  the  Congress  to  appropriate 
t290  mUlion  in  fiscal  1969  to  carry  for- 
ward our  vital  health  manpower  pro- 
grams. 

This  effort  will  be  bolstered  by  the 
Veterans  in  Public  Service  Act.  which  I 
recently  proposed  to  the  Congress.  Under 
that  Act,  the  talents  of  the  veteran  will 
be  enlisted  for  service  to  his  community. 
For  those  who  return  to  meet  critical 
health  manpower  shortages,  there  will  be 
special  benefits  while  they  are  in  train- 
ing and  on  the  job. 

/  urge  the  Congress  to  launch  this  pro- 
gram promptly  so  that  we  can  bring  the 
skills  and  experience  of  the  veteran  to 
bear  on  our  pressing  health  needs. 

PAITNERSHIP    FOB    HEALTH 

In  1966  we  launched  the  Partnership 
for  Health.  Its  purpose  was  to  support 
State  and  local  efforts  to: 

— Identify  the  health  needs  of  each 
State  and  city. 

Mobilize  the  resources  of  the  State 

to  meet  those  needs. 

— Determine  what  additional  re- 
sources, facilities,  equipment  and 
manpower,  are  required. 

In  the  brief  period  since  Its  enact- 
ment, this  great  Partnership  has  pio- 
neered In  the  expansion  of  State  and 
local  responsibility  for  the  health  of  our 
citizens. 

E^fery  State  and  many  communities 
have  now  created  health-planning  agen- 
cies wliich  are  at  work  developing  and 
Implementing  bold  new  health  strategies. 
This  planning,  tailored  to  the  special 
needs  of  each  State,  will  forge  Federal. 
State  and  local  efforts  into  an  effective 
instrument  to  bring  better  health  care 
to  the  people. 

This  important  work  must  continue — 
and  It  must  be  expanded. 

I  recommend  that  the  Congress  appro- 
priate $195  million  for  the  Partnership 
for  Health  In  fiscal  1969,  an  Increase  of 
$35  million  over  fiscal  1968 — an  Increase 
of  22  percent. 

THE  REGIONAL  MEDICAL  PROGRAM 

In  1966,  we  began  the  Regional  Medi- 
cal Program  to  reduce  the  toll  of  death 
and  disability  from  heart  disease,  cancer, 
stroke  and  related  Illnesses.  Its  purpose 
Is  to  translate  research  into  action,  so 
all  the  people  of  our  Nation  can  benefit 
as  rapidly  as  possible  from  the  achieve- 
ments of  modem  medicine. 

Fifty-four  regions,  spanning  the  na- 
tion, have  begun  planning.  Eight  regions 
have  already  begun  action  programs. 
Most  of  the  others  will  start  by  the  end 
of  the  year. 

These  programs  are  concentrating 
regional  resources  and  developing  more 
effective  ways  to  attack  the  three  chief 
killers  in  this  country.  Thousands  of 
Americans  stricken  by  heart  disease, 
cancer  or  stroke  are  already  receiving 
better  care. 

But  these  threats  to  our  health  and 
vitality  remain  stubborn  and  imyield- 
Ing.  ^      . 

/  recommend  that  the  Congress  extend 
the  Regional  Medical  Program  and  in- 
crease—i)y  almost  100  percent— to  $100 
million  the  funds  available  for  the  pro- 
gram in  fiscal  1969. 

CX>NTROLLII«C    COST*    OF    HEALTH    CAME 

Virtually  every  family  feels  the  burden 
of  rising  costs  of  medical  care. 


Thousands  of  Americans  today  are  not 
getting  urgently  needed  medical  care  be- 
cause they  cannot  afford  it. 

Others  pay  for  it  only  by  giving  up 
necessities,  postponing  a  long-held 
dream,  or  mortgaging  their  futures. 

The  outlook  is  sobering.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  between  1965  and  1975, 
the  cost  of  living  will  Increase  by  more 
than  20  percent.  But  the  cost  of  health 
care  will  increase  by  nearly  140  percent 
by  1975: 
— Average  payments  per  person  will 
nearly  double,  from  about  $200  a 
year  to  some  $400  a  year. 
— Drug  payments  will  rise  by  65  per- 
cent. 
— Dental  bills  will  Increase  100  per- 
cent. 
—Doctors'   bills  will  climb   160  per- 
cent. 
— Payments  for  general  hospital  serv- 
ices will  jump  250  percent. 
Part  of  these  Increases  will  be  for  ex- 
panded and  Improved  health  services. 
But  a  large  part  of  the  increase  will  be 
imnecessary — a  rise  which  can  be  pre- 
vented. 

Last  year  I  appointed  a  Commission  of 
distinguished  citizens — physicians,  hos- 
pital ofQcials.  teachers,  business  execu- 
tives, and  other  leaders — to  make  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  health  manpower 
and  medical  care. 

The   Commission,   which   reported  in 
November,  cited  three  major  deflciencie.s 
In  present  practices  which  contribute  to 
imaccep table  increases  in  medical  costs: 
— Most   health    Insurimce   plans   en- 
courage   doctors    and    patients    to 
choose    hospitalization    even    when 
other,    less    costly,    forms    of    care 
would  be  equally  effective. 
— Health    professions    are    generally 
paid  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
service  they  render.  There  are  no 
strong  economic  Incentives  to  en- 
coturage  them  to  avoid  providing  care 
that  is  unnecessary. 
— Hospitals  charge  on  a  cost  basis, 
which  places  no  penalty  on  ineffi- 
cient operations.  Moreover,  present 
systems    of    hospital    management 
make  it  very  dlfBcult  to  maintain 
effective  control  over  hospital  costs. 
The  Commission  concluded: 
If  the  needs  for  health  care  are  to  be  met. 
the  health   care   system  rniist   be  organized 
to  employ  Its  resources  with  more  wisdom 
and  effectiveness.  The  two  areas  which  rp- 
pear  to  offer  the  greatest  potential  for  Im- 
provement are  (1)  reducing  unnecessary  (or 
unnecessarily   expensive)    medical  care  and 
(2)   Increasing  efficiency  In  the  provUlon  of 
hoepltal  care. 

It  Will  not  be  easy  to  carry  out  this 
recommendation. 

But  unless  we  do — unless  we  act  now— 
health  care  will  not  improve  as  fast  as  it 
should. 

Congress  has  recognized  this  problem 
of  rising  medical  costs.  Late  last  year  it 
authorized  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  to  test  different 
types  of  payment  systems  imder  Medi- 
care, Medicaid,  and  the  Maternal  and 
Child  Health  programs. 

7  have  directed  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  begin  imme- 
diately extensive  tests  of  incentives  de- 
signed to  reduce  the  cost  of  medical  care. 

First,  we  must  explore  ways  to  pre- 
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vent  unnecessary  hospitalization.  Our 
experience  in  Medicare  can  serve  as  a 
guideline.  Under  that  plan,  hospital  stays 
are  limited  to  periods  which  are  clearly 
necessary,  and  payments  are  provided 
for  other  less  expensive  types  of  care 
which  serve  the  patient  equally  well: 
outpatient  clinic  service,  home  treat- 
ment, nursing  home  care.  We  can  also 
draw  on  the  experience  of  new  private 
prepaid  comprehensive  plans  featuring 
Incentives  designed  to  reduce  unneces- 
sary hospitalization. 

Second,  we  must  test  incentives  de- 
signed to  control  the  cost  of  hospital  care 
Itself.  The  Health  Manpower  Commis- 
sion reported  that  costs  among  some  of 
the  Nation's  best  hospitals  vary  by  as 
much  as  100%,  without  significant  dif- 
ferences In  quality  or  scope  of  services. 
This  shows  that  savings  in  hospital  costs 
can  be  achieved.  We  must  find  ways  to 
encourage  efficiency  and  penalize  waste. 
These  tests  will  call  for  the  cooperation 
of  doctors,  hospitals  and  insurance  com- 
panies. 

They  will  be  the  pioneer  efforts.  If  they 
are  successful— and  if  they  can  be  ap- 
plied on  a  broad  basis— they  will  hold 
much  promise  for  the  American  people. 
I  recommend  that  the  Congress  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare,  under  Medicare,  Med- 
icaid, and  the  Maternal  and  Child  Health 
programs,  to  employ  new  methods  of 
payment  as  they  prove  effective  in  pro- 
viding high  quality  medical  care  more 
efficiently  and  at  lower  cost. 

It  Is  appropriate  that  the  Govern- 
ment—which pays  more  than  20%  of  the 
nation's  medical  bUl— take  the  lead  In 
stemming  soaring  medical  care  costs. 

But  this  can  be  only  part  of  the  effort. 
Ultimate  success  will  depend  on  the  In- 
genuity of  our  health  profession  and  in- 
stitutions, and  the  insiu^nce  systems 
allied  with  them. 

The  rewards  of  success — and  the 
penalties  of  inaction— demand  a  dedi- 
cated effort  by  all.  Unless  the  cost  spiral 
is  stopped,  the  Nation's  health  bill  could 
reach  a  staggering  $100  billion  by  1975. 
The  cost  of  providing  adequate  medical 
care  to  a  family  could  double. 

THE   COST   OF   DRUGS 

Beyond  this,  we  must  make  certain 
that  the  American  taxpayer  does  not 
pay  needlessly  high  and  exorbitant 
lorices  for  prescription  drugs  used  In 
Federally-supported  programs. 

Recent  surveys  have  shown,  for  in- 
stance, that  12  drugs  of  the  same  type 
range  in  retail  price  from  $1.25  to  $11  for 
30  tablets.  The  taxpayer  should  not  be 
forced  to  pay  $11  If  the  $1.25  drug  is 
equally  effective.  To  do  this  would  permit 
robbery  of  private  citizens  with  public 
approval. 

/  recommend  that  the  Congress  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  establish  a  rea- 
sonable cost  range  to  govern  reimburse- 
ment for  drugs  now  provided  under 
Medicare.  Medicaid  and  the  Maternal 
and  Child  Health  programs. 

This  payment  method  will  apply  In  all 
parts  of  these  programs,  except  In  those 
cases  where  hospitals  and  other  health 
care  Institutions  have  established  effec- 
tive and  reliable  systems  for  cost  and 
quality  control. 


The  physician  will  be  free  to  select 
more  expensive  drugs  of  the  same  quality 
and  effectiveness.  If  he  chooses,  but  re- 
imbursement will  be  limited  to  the  pay- 
ment range  established  by  the  Secretary. 


TO     PROTECT    THE     AMERICAN    PATIENT 

The  wide  array  of  medication  avail- 
able to  the  American  patient  Is  a  tribute 
to  modem  science. 

But  the  very  abundance  of  drugs  cre- 
ates problems. 

In  our  society,  we  normally  demand 
that  the  consumer  be  given  sufficient  In- 
formation to  make  choice  between  prod- 
ucts. But  when  the  consumer  is  a  patient, 
he  must  rely  exclusively  on  his  doctor's 
choice  of  the  drug  that  can  best  treat 
his  condition. 

Yet  the  doctor  Is  not  always  in  a  po- 
sition to  make  a  fully  Informed  judgment. 
He  has  no  complete,  readUy  available 
source  of  information  about  the  thou- 
sands of  drugs  now  available. 

He  must  nonetheless  make  a  decision 
affecting  the  health,  and  perhaps  the 
life,  of  his  patient. 

To  make  sure  that  doctors  have  ac- 
curate, reliable  and  complete  Informa- 
tion on  the  drugs  which  are  available, 
/  recommend  that  the  Congress  author- 
ize this  year  publication  of  a  United 
States  Compendium  of  Drugs. 

This  Compendium  would  be  prepared 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  in  cooperation  with  phar- 
maceutical manufacturers,  who  would 
bear  the  cost  of  Its  publication,  and  with 
physicians  and  pharmacists. 

It  win  give  every  doctor,  pharmacy, 
hospital,  and  other  health  care  Institu- 
tion complete  and  accurate  Information 
about  prescription  drugs — use  and  dos- 
age, warnings,  manufacturer,  generic 
and  brand  names,  and  facts  about  their 
safety  and  effectiveness. 

THE    TRAGEDY     OF     ACCIDENTS 

More  than  630,000  Americans  died  In 
accidents  In  the  last  six  years. 

This  is  a  tragedy  heightened  by  the 
fact  that  much  of  It  Is  senseless  and  un- 
necessary. 

Thousands  of  deaths  will  be  prevented 
under  the  Highway  and  Traffic  Safety 
laws  passed  by  the  Congress  In  1966. 
Thousands  more  can  be  prevented  by 
prompt  medical  attention. 

The  needed  medical  services  are  often 
available.  But  because  of  an  inadequate 
rescue  system,  the  victim  dies  before  he 
reaches  the  hospital. 

The  compelling  need  is  for  modem, 
effective  rescue  systems  to  give  immedi- 
ate attention  to  accident  victims — on  the 
spot  and  while  they  are  being  speeded  to 
the  hospitals. 

We  have  proven  excellent  rescue  sys- 
tems in  action,  saving  fifrhting  men  In- 
jured in  battle.  First  in  Korea,  and  now 
in  Vietnam,  the  military  has  shown  the 
speed  and  effectiveness  of  helicopter 
orews.  paramedical  personnel  and  com- 
munications experts  mobilized  to  save  the 
lives  of  wounded  men. 

Few  States  and  communities  have 
drawn  upon  that  experience.  In  many 
areas,  ambulance  crewmen  are  not  even 
trained  in  first  aid.  Ambulances  them- 
selves are  rarely  well- equipped.  Com- 
munications systems  are  Inadequate,  if 
they  exist  at  all. 


I  have  directed  the  Secretaries  of 
Transportation,  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  Defense  to  devise  a  test 
program  to  help  our  States  and  commu- 
nities develop  effective  rescue  systems  to 
fit  their  own  needs. 

In  a  previous  message  to  the  Congress 
this  year.  I  proposed  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1968,  to  safe- 
guard 75  million  American  workers  on 

the  job.  ^^     ,    .. 

Through  this  Act  we  can  attack  the 
conditions  which  cause  nearly  15,000 
deaths  and  2.2  million  injuries  each  year. 

With  these  measures,  we  can  move  far 
toward  reducing  the  tragic  toll  of  acci- 
dental death  and  injiu-y  in  America. 


PHYSICAL     FITNESS 

For  more  than  a  decade  the  Federal 
government  has  taken  a  direct  Interest 
in  Improving  the  physical  fitness  of 
Americans. 

President  Eisenhower,  President  Ken- 
nedy and  I  have  taken  steps  to  encour- 
age our  citizens— particularly  the 
young — to  pursue  the  active  life. 

Through  these  efforts,  boys  and  girls 
across  America  have  discovered  the  joys 
of  exercise  and  sports  competition. 

But  here— as  in  our  health  programs — 
we  must  look  not  only  at  the  progress 
that  has  been  made,  but  at  the  problems 
that  remain.  ,  . 
—In  tests  of  physical  strength  and 
stamina,    American    children    still 
score  substantially  lower  than  chil- 
dren in  other  countries. 
—32  million  children  get  less  than  the 
recommended  physical  fitness  pro- 
gram in  .school;   seven  million  get 
none  at  all. 
Only  50  percent  of  all  college  stu- 
dents meet  accepted  physical  fitness 
standards. 
Physical  fitness  activities  and  sports 
contribute  to  more  than  health.  They 
teach  self-discipline  and  teamwork.  They 
offer  excitement  and  a  wholesome  alter- 
native to  idleness.  They  combat  delin- 
quency.  They  permanently   enrich  the 
individual  and  his  society  by  developing 
qualities  of  leadership  and  fair  play. 

To  expand  opportunities  to  engage  in 
exercise,  active  recreation,  and  sports,  I 
am  establishing  the  President's  Council 
on  Physical  Fitness  and  Sports,  to  be 
chaired  by  the  Vice  President. 

The  Council  will  be  a  Cabinet-level 
group  with  an  Advisory  Committee  of 
distinguished  citizens,  to  develop  nation- 
al goals  and  programs  to  promote  sports 
and  fitness  In  America. 

As  a  first  step,  the  Council  will  call  a 
national  conference  to  explore  the  long- 
term  requirements  of  physical  fitness 
and  sports  in  the  Nation. 

LEADERSHIP  AND  EFFICIENT  MANAOEMKNT 

Health  expenditures  In  the  United 
States  are  now  nearly  $50  billion  a  year. 
The  Federal  Government  pays  $14  bil- 
lion of  that  amount,  up  from  $5  blUlori 
four  years  ago  to  $16  billion  in  fiscal 
1969. 

The  expanding  Federal  programs  must 
be  managed  efficiently,  with  the  most 
careful  attention  to  the  most  urgent 
needs  of  the  American  people.  To  that 
end.  I  am  today  directing  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
submit  to  me  a  modem  plan  of  orga- 
nization to  achieve  the  most  efficient  and 
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economical  operation  of  the  health  pro- 
grama  of  the  Federal  Oovemment. 

But  better  organization  and  leadership 
will  be  wasted  If  we  cannot  find  and  hold 
the  quality  of  people  essential  for  these 
great  tasks. 

/  recommend  the  Health  Personnel  Act 
of  1968  to  modernize  the  health  person- 
nel system  within  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  This  Act 
will  provide: 
— Pay  Increases  and  a  flexible  person- 
nel  to  attract   and   retain   profes- 
sionals at  the  highest  caliber. 
— A  new  promotion  system  based  upon 
quality  of  performance. 

MoULBATioN  yom  hxalth 

In  our  drive  toward  a  healthier  Amer- 
ica, Federal  programs  and  Federal  dol- 
lars have  an  important  role  to  play.  But 
they  cannot  do  the  Job  alone. 

An  even  larger  role  belongs  to  State 
and  local  government,  and  to  the  private 
enterprise  system  of  our  Nation.  The 
medical  and  hospital  associations,  the 
health  ckte  Institutions,  the  health  in- 
surance {hdustry.  the  communication 
media,  voluntary  civic  associations,  em- 
ployers and  labor  unions,  charities  and 
church  groups  must  Join  this  effort.  I 
call  upon  them  to  Join  In  a  12-polnt  vol- 
unteer effort  to  btilld  a  healthier 
America: 

(1)  To  examine  every  child  under  the 
age  of  five  to  identify  potentially  crip- 
pling aliments  and  provide  early  and 
effective  treatment. 

(2)  To  use  the  public  airways  for  pub- 
lic profit  by  offering  regular  health  pro- 
grams on  television  and  radio  to  help 
every  American  preserve  his  cherished 
birthright  of  good  health. 

(3)  To  give  prominent  magazine  and 
newspaper  coverage  to  good  health  prac- 
tices for  our  children  and  older  Ameri- 
cans. 

(4)  To  Identify  and  reward  new  ap- 
proaches by  medical  societies,  group 
practice  organizations  and  hospitals  for 
delivering  better  headth  care  at  lower 
cost 

(5)  To  expand  voluntary  health  Insur- 
ance to  those  not  now  covered  and  In- 
clude services  not  now  Included. 

(6)  To  establish  local  systems  of  new 
Incentives  to  recruit,  train,  retrain, 
license  and  effectively  use  nurses  and 
medical  corpemen  leaving  the  Armed 
Services,  and  other  vital  members  of  the 
health  team. 

(7)  To  make  home  health  care  part  of 
the  education  of  every  young  girl  In  all 
the  schools  of  America. 

(8)  To  encourage  the  opening  of 
health  centers  to  provide  complete  care 
in  every  community. 

(9)  To  make  physical  fitness  programs 
and  recreational  facilities  available  to 
people  of  all  ages  and  In  all  walks  of  life. 

(10)  To  alert  teenagers  and  their 
parents  to  the  danger  of  drug'  abuse. 

(11)  To  develop  better  programs  for 
health  services  for  the  one-third  of  the 
working  poor  who  suffer  from  chronic 
Illness. 

(12)  To  mobilize  a  new  si>irlt  of  pub- 
lic concern  and  private  action  to  meet 
and  master  our  health  problems. 

Great  changes  have  taken  place  In  the 
financing  of  medical  care  In  this  country. 


The  Federal  Oovemment  will  invest 
some  $16  billion  in  the  health  field  In 
fiscal  1969.  We  should  now  expect  our 
Nation's  great  private  resources,  through 
volimteer  and  cooperative  action,  to  step 
up  their  efforts  to  bring  better  health  to 
all  our  citizens. 

HKALTH   CASS   TO*   ALL    AMIXICAMS 

In  the  medical  research  laboratories 
of  the  world,  a  quiet  revolution  is  chang- 
ing the  condition  of  man.  Enemies  which 
have  held  man  in  hostage  throughout 
history  are  conquered  each  year.  Hope 
turns  dally  to  promise,  and  promise  to 
practical  achievement. 

But  progress  cannot  be  measured  In 
the  laboratory  alone.  Triumph  in  a  test 
tube  is  not  triumph  enough— If  it  re- 
mains there. 

Success  in  a  laboratory,  however  bril- 
liant, is  not  complete  if  barriers  of  pov- 
erty. Ignorance  or  prejudice  block  it  from 
reaching  the  man  who  needs  it,  or  the 
child  who  wastes  away  without  it. 

With  the  program  I  have  outlined  in 
this  message,  I  believe  we  can  move 
closer  to  our  goal  of  decent  health  care 
for  every  American. 

This  is  a  program  to  assure  that  Amer- 
ican medicine  will  continue  to  build  on 
Its  great  record,  and  that  its  benefits  will 
enrich  and  Improve  the  life  of  every 
citizen. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  act  promptly 
on  this  program. 

Lyndon  B.  Johhsoit. 

Th«  Whttb  Housi.  March  4.  196S. 

The  message  was,  without  objection, 
referred  by  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  ( Mr. 
Albert)  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


people  to  meet  tomorrow's  needs.  More- 
over, the  soaring  cost  of  medical  and 
hospital  care  have  become  burdensome 
for  vlrtxially  every  family — and  Insur- 
mountable for  many. 

President  Johnson's  health  message 
offers  new  proposals  and  builds  on 
proven  programs  to  reverse  these — and 
other — menaces  to  our  health  and 
welfare. 

The  President's  Child  Health  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1968  will  help  lift  our  Nation 
to  the  top  in  saving  the  lives  of  our  chil- 
dren— from  15th — by  providing  improved 
maternal  care  and  the  best  of  medical 
care  for  Infants  during  their  first  year. 

An  imaginative  Medical  Manpower 
Act  of  1968  will  help  relieve  the  shortage 
of  trained  medical  personnel  so  that  no 
American  need  go  wanting  for  proper 
medical  attention. 

To  reduce  skyrocketing  medical  costs, 
the  Federal  Government  wUl  lead  the 
way  in  testing  economic  incentives  to  en- 
courage less  expensive  hospital  care  and 
to  reduce  the  exorbitant  price  of  many 
drugs. 

These  programs — along  with  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals  to  broaden  our  medical 
research,  strengthen  our  partnership  for 
health  program,  and  extend  our  success- 
ful regional  medical  program— deserve 
the  support  of  an  enlightened  nation 
concerned  with  its  health  care. 

I  am  confident  they  will  receive  the 
prompt  attention  of  a  concerned  Con- 
gress—anxious to  fulfill  Its  trust  to  the 
American  people. 


PRESIDENT'S  HEALTH  MESSAGE  OF- 
FERS IMPROVED  MEDICAL  CARE 
FOR  ALL  AMERICANS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mir.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rxcord. 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson's  health  message  to  Congress 
offers  a  comprehensive  program  to  as- 
sure every  American  of  better  health. 
Increased  safety,  and  improved  medical 
care. 

In  the  iBLst  3  years  alone,  America  has 
taken  enormous  strides  to  asstire  that 
the  miracles  of  modem  medicine  are 
available  to  all  our  people.  As  the  Oov- 
emment's  investment  In  a  healthier 
America  has  more  than  doubled,  new 
help  and  hope  have  been  brought  to  mil- 
lions of  homes. 

But  we  must  build  upon  our  achieve- 
ments, not  be  satisfied  with  them — for 
many  serious  health  problems  confront 
us. 

Our  infant  mortality  rate  Is  shock- 
ingly high — more  than  80,000  babies  died 
last  year  and  thousands  more  were  per- 
manently injured.  There  are  not  enough 
doctors,  nurses,  and  medical  workers  to 
meet  the  crushing  demand  for  medical 
care — and  we  are  not  training  enough 
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OBSCENE,  ABUSIVE,  OR  HARASSING 
TELEPHONE  CALLS 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(S.  375)  to  amend  the  Conununlcations 
Act  of  1934  with  respect  to  obscene  or 
harassing  telephone  calls  In  Interstate 
or  foreign  commerce,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
s.  37S 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rej/resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  title  II  of  the 
Conuminlcatlons  Act  of  1934  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"OBSCSKS  OS  HASABSXNC  TKLSPHONS  CALLS  IN 
THS  DUrSICT  OF  COLUMBU  OB  IN  IMTKBSTATE 
OB  FOSXiaK  COMMtrinCATIONS 

"Sec.  223.  Whoever — 

"(1)  In  the  Dlatrlct  of  Columbia  or  in  in- 
terstate or  foreign  communication  by  means 
of  telephone— 

"(A)  makes  any  comment,  request,  sug- 
gestion, or  proposal  which  Is  obscene,  lewd, 
lasclTlous,  filthy,  or  Indecent; 

"(B)  makes  a  telephone  call,  whether  or 
not  conversation  ensues,  without  disclosing 
his  Identity  and  with  intent  to  annoy,  abuse, 
threaten,  or  harass  any  person  at  the  called 
number; 

"(C)  mskes  or  causes  the  telephone  of  an- 
other repeatedly  or  continuously  to  ring,  with 
Intent  to  harass  any  person  at  the  called 
number:  or 

"(D)  makes  repeated  telephone  calls,  dur- 
ing which  conversation  ensues,  solely  to  har- 
ass any  person  at  the  called  number;  or 

"(2)   knowingly  permits  any  telephone  un- 
der his  control  to  be  used  for  any  purpose 
prohibited  by  this  section, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $600  or  impris- 
oned not  more  than  six  months,  or  both." 


sac  2.  Section  3(e)  of  the  Communica- 
tions "Act  of  1834  (47  U.S.C.  153(e))  Is 
amended  by  inserting  '(other  than  section 
233  thereof)"  immediately  after  "title  n  of 
this  Act". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert) .  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  STACjGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  bring  to  the  House  a  bill 
which  makes  the  use  of  a  telephone  for 
the  placing  of  obscene,  abusive,  or 
harassing  telephone  calls  across  State 
lines  or  within  the  District  of  Columbia 
a  Federal  crime  punishable  by  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $500  or  Imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  6  months,  or  both. 

In  the  last  year  12  States  have  enacted 
legislation  with  respect  to  obscene, 
abusive,  or  harassing  telephone  calls  so 
that  today  each  of  the  50  States  have 
laws  on  this  problem.  This  bill  closes  the 
last  legislative  gaps  with  respect  to  this 
problem. 

The  scope  of  the  problem  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  for  the  year  1967,  the  Bell 
Telephone  System  received  641,821  com- 
plaints about  these  calls.  And  these  com- 
plaints by  no  means  refiect  all  of  the 
obscene,  abusive,  and  harassing  calls  that 
were  made  in  the  United  States  during 
1967.  In  most  Instances  these  calls  are 
wholly  Intrastate  and  would  be  the 
subject  of  State  or  local  detection  and 
enforcement. 

But  the  real  dams«e  done  by  these  calls 
is  not  shown  by  their  great  number. 
Think  instead  of  the  person — ^in  many 
instances  a  young  woman  or  a  child — 
who  answers  the  telephone  only  to  be 
met  with  a  tirade  of  oaths,  obscenities, 
and  threats.  Or  of  the  person  called  to 
the  telephone  coimtless  times  during  the 
day  and  night  only  to  have  the  caller 
hang  up  when  he  answers.  Or,  worse  yet, 
put  yourself  in  the  place  of  a  family  with 
a  son  or  husbemd  In  Vietnam  and  think 
of  the  grief  that  Is  caused  by  the  vicious 
minds  that  call  and  falsely  report  the 
death  of  that  son  or  husband.  Where 
such  a  death  has  In  fact  occurred,  there 
have  been  cases  where  calls  have  been 
received  by  the  man's  family  gloating 
over  the  death. 

But  there  are  effective  techniques  and 
devices  to  detect  and  bring  about  the 
arrest  of  persons  making  such  calls. 
Some  of  them  were  demonstrated  to  the 
conmilttee  during  hearings  on  this  legis- 
lation. Their  effectiveness  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  there  were  358  persons  con- 
victed in  1965,  788  persons  convicted  in 
1966,  and  1,105  persons  convicted  in  1967 
of  making  obscene,  abusive,  or  harassing 
telephone  calls. 

But  enactment  of  this  legislation  will 
not  only  provide  victims  of  such  calls 
with  a  remedy,  It  will  also,  I  am  con- 
vinced serve  as  an  effective  deterrent 
against  the  making  of  such  calls.  I  urge 
its  passage  by  the  House. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  telephone  has  been 
the  greatest  boon  to  personsd  communi- 


cations to  come  from  our  great  techno- 
logical advances  of  the  century.  We 
sometimes  wonder  how  business  was  con- 
ducted before  phones  were  in  widespread 
use.  We  even  wonder  how  famlhes  con- 
ducted their  own  Internal  affairs  without 
it.  To  a  large  degree  the  reallnements  of 
social  relationships  are  based  upon  the 
ubiquitous  telephone. 

Like  every  other  boon  to  mankind  It 
can  be  the  Instrument  for  unlawful, 
fraudulent,  annoying,  and  vicious  prac- 
tices. There  are  people  In  our  society  so 
intent  upon  hurting  fellow  humans  that 
they  would  subvert  the  uses  of  the  tele- 
phone and  transform  It  from  a  warm  tie 
with  family  and  friends  to  a  demoniac 
Instrument  of  torture.  Enough  has  been 
said  about  the  details  of  these  practices 
for  abuse,  harassment  and  threats  to 
public  officials  and  private  citizens. 
Frightening  and  sometimes  obscene  calls 
to  women  and  children  can  create  a  reign 
of  terror  within  the  very  heart  of  the 
home,  where  security  and  freedom  from 
incursion  should  be  best  insured. 

Every  State  In  the  Union  has  recog- 
nized the  necessity  to  crack  down  on 
these  vicious  offenders  and  has  passed 
laws  to  deal  with  It.  In  addition,  the  com- 
munications industry  hM  cooperated 
fully  in  Implementing  procedures  to  dis- 
cover and  prosecute  such  cases.  And  this 
Is  the  very  reason  for  bringing  forth  S. 
375  at  this  time.  The  fact  Is  that  no  Fed- 
eral law  exists  to  cover  those  calls  which 
go  from  State  to  State. 

There  is  no  desire  or  intention  to  take 
over  the  problems  of  Investigating  and 
prosecuting  all  cases  of  Improper  phone 
calls  by  substituting  Federal  authority 
for  State  authority.  On  the  contrary,  the 
purpose  of  this  legislation  Is  to  assist 
and  supplement  the  very  fine  effort  now 
being  made  by  plugging  the  one  loop- 
hole in  the  nationwide  net  set  to  catch 
violators.  That  loophole  is  the  interstate 
call.  It  is  estimated  that  of  the  thou- 
sands of  such  calls  investigated  yearly 
probably  only  about  500  may  come  with- 
in the  purview  of  Federal  authorities. 
By  passage  of  this  legislation  a  large  In- 
crease in  these  interstate  calls  may  be 
averted. 

It  is  the  feeling  of  our  committee  that 
this  legislation  will  complete  the  chain 
of  laws  necessary  to  pursue  these  abuses 
of  the  telephone  system.  Hopefully  it 
will  also  serve  as  a  deterrent  and  help  in- 
form the  public  that  relief  from  these 
practices  Is  available. 
I  recommend  this  bill  to  the  House. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska   [Mr.  Cunning- 

HAHl. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
was  mentioned  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  I  have  Intro- 
duced a  bill  dealing  with  this  subject 
matter.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  important, 
most  Important,  that  the  Members  of  the 
House  rpalize  that  we  must  pass  this 
legislation.  This  legislation  has  my  full 
support,  because  having  worked  for  many 
years  In  the  writing  and  sponsorship  of 
a  particular  piece  of  legislation  having  to 
do  with  the  movement  of  obscene  ma- 
terials   through   the   mail,    which   bill 


finally  became  law  last  year,  this  bill  has 
a  relationship  with  my  work  against 
obscenity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in  my  home  over  in 
Virginia,  been  receiving  certain  harass- 
ing calls,  as  well  as  the  various  members 
of  my  family,  who  have  also  been  receiv- 
ing these  calls.  These  are  harassing  tele- 
phone calls.  It  Is  my  opinion  that  these 
calls  emanate  from  dealers  In  smut  who 
are  very  much  up  in  arms  about  the  fact 
that  this  Congress  had  the  courage  to 
pass  the  particular  legislation  to  which 
I  have  earlier  made  reference.  As  a  re- 
sult of  these  harassing  calls,  we  had  to 
Install  a  second  telephone  In  our  home 
over  In  Virginia  with  a  silent  number  In 
order  to  avoid  this  harassment  of  myself, 
my  children,  and  my  wife,  which  calls  we 
have  been  receiving. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  had  this  personal 
experience  with  reference  to  this  legisla- 
tion. I  do  not  know  if  any  of  the  other 
Members  of  the  House  have  had  such  ex- 
perience as  I  have  had.  However,  this 
seems  to  me  to  be  very  worthwhile  legis- 
lation, legislation  which.  In  my  opinion, 
will  certanly  go  a  long  way  toward  elimi- 
nating this  harassment  and  abuse  to 
which  many  people  throughout  the 
United  States  have  been  subjected. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wholeheart- 
edly endorse  and  support  this  legislation. 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Kornegay],  a  member  of 
the  comtnittee. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  j^eldlng. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  hearings  on 
S.  375,  I  had  the  honor  of  chairing  the 
Subcommittee  on  Communications  and 
Power  before  which  those  hearings  were 
held.  I  am  Impressed  now  as  I  was  then 
of  the  need  for  enacting  this  legislation. 
These  obscene,  abusive,  and  harassing 
telephone  calls  are  made  in  substantial 
numbers  in  the  United  States  and  aver- 
age about  58,000  per  month.  They  are 
the  source  of  untold  terror,  hardship,  and 
grief  to  the  recipients  and  their  families. 
But,  in  addition  to  their  impact  upon 
our  civilian  p>opulatlon,  testimony  from 
the  Defense  Department  indicates  that 
harassing  telephone  calls  are  now  being 
used  by  a  perverted  few  against  the 
families  of  our  servicemen  who  are  serv- 
ing overseas,  particularly  In  Vietnam. 

These  harassments  have  included 
everything  from  false  reports  of  the  death 
or  hijury,  to  threats,  demands  for  money 
for  the  Vletcong,  and  gloathig  comment 
on  the  actual  death  In  combat  of  service- 
men. For  example,  a  bereaved  widow  of 
an  Army  sergeant  killed  by  enemy  fire  in 
Vietnam  received  an  anonymous  call  ad- 
vising her  that  her  "husband  had  got 
what  was  coming  to  him."  A  telephone 
call  to  the  wife  of  an  Air  Force  sergeant 
stationed  in  Vietnam  said,  "I  know  your 
husband  is  in  Vietnam  and  deserves 
everything  he  gets.  Before  he  can  come 
home  you  will  be  a  widow." 

Mr.  Speaker,  50  States  have  enacted 
laws  against  obscene,  abusive  and  harass- 
ing telephone  calls.  The  time  is  overdue 
when  the  Congress  should  enact  this 
legislation  to  outlaw  such  calls  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  In  the  channels 
of  commerce  between  the  seversJ  States. 
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Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  rise  and  lend  my  sup- 
port to  the  bill  we  are  now  considering. 
This  bill  makes  the  use  of  a  telephone — 
or  the  granting  of  such  use — for  the 
purpose  of  obscene,  abusive,  or  harass- 
ing telephone  calls  across  State  lines  or 
within  the  District  of  Columbia  a  Fed- 
eral crime  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $500  or  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  6  months,  or  both.  I  believe 
this  legislation  is  much  needed. 

Since  its  Invention,  the  telephone  has 
been  the  source  of  many  and  great  bene- 
fits to  the  American  people.  But  re- 
cently its  use  has  been  perverted  by 
some  to  make  it  an  Instrument  for  in- 
flicting Incalculable  fear,  abuse,  annoy- 
ance, hardship,  disgust,  and  grief  on 
innocent  victims,  who.  In  many  in- 
stances, are  young  women  and  children. 
It  is  hard  to  imagine  the  terror  caused 
to  an  innocent  person  when  she  answers 
the  telephone,  perhaps  late  at  night,  to 
hear  nothing  but  a  tirade  of  threats, 
cursps.  and  obscenities,  or  equally 
frightenin?;  to  hear  only  heavy  breath- 
ing. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  easy  to  sym- 
pathize with  the  anger  and  uneasiness 
that  develops  in  persons  whose  tele- 
phones ring  repeatedly  at  various  times 
in  the  day  and  night  only  to  have  the 
calling  party  hang  up  when  the  phone 
is  answered. 

Even  more  vicious  and  cowardly  is 
the  practice  of  calling  families  of  men 
serving  m  Vietnam  and  falsely  report- 
ing the  serviceman's  death,  or.  if  death 
has  in  fact  occurred,  of  gloating  over  it. 

These  are  some  of  the  ways  the  tele- 
phone has  been  turned  into  a  weapon 
of  cowardice. 

The  magnitude  of  the  overall  problem 
is  readily  shown  by  statistics.  Beginning 
with  February  1966.  the  Bell  Telephone 
System  has  bt-en  filing  a  monthly  report 
with  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission setting  forth  the  number  of  com- 
plaints received  by  the  Bell  System  from 
its  subscril)ers  because  of  telephone  calls 
received  which  were  of  an  olxscene.  har- 
assing, or  threatening  nature,  or  which 
caused  interference.  In  the  11  months  of 
1966  for  which  reports  were  made,  there 
were  568.774  such  complaints.  For  the 
year  1967  there  were  641.821  such  com- 
plaints. 

In  considering  these  statistics,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  since  approximately 
80  percent  of  the  telephones  in  the 
United  States  are  serviced  by  the  Bell 
Telephone  System  they  would  have  to 
be  Increased  by  about  25  percent  to  reflect 
all  such  complaints  in  the  United  States. 
Furthermore,  many  persons  receive  such 
calls  but  fail  to  complain.  One  reason  for 
such  failure  is  that  many  of  these  per- 
sons are  unaware  that  techniques  and 
equipment  have  been  developed  to 
Identify  the  persons  making  such  calls. 

These  techniques  and  equipment  have 
been  effective  In  bringing  about  the  ap- 
prehension and  conviction  of  persons 
making  obscene,  abusive,  or  harassing 
telephone  calls.  Two  were  demonstrated 
in  the  course  of  the  hearings  on  this  leg- 
islation. Still  others  are  available  but 
were  not  demonstrated  because  wide- 
spread knowledge  of  them  would  limit 


their  effectiveness.  The  effectiveness  of 
these  techniques  and  of  this  equipment 
Is  in  part  responsible  for  the  fact  that  in 
the  areas  served  by  the  Bell  Telephone 
System  there  were  358  persons  convict- 
ed in  1965;  788  persons  convicted  in  1966; 
and  1.105  persons  convicted  In  1967  of 
making  telephone  calls  which  were  ob- 
scene, harassing  or  threatening  or  caused 
interference.  It  should  b^  noted  that  none 
of  these  techniques  requires  monitoring 
the  content  of  conversations  on  the  call- 
ing or  called  person's  line. 

Since  S.  375  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
in  April  1967,  the  12  States  not  having 
laws  dealing  with  the  problem  of  ob- 
scene, abusive,  or  harassing  telephone 
calls  at  that  time  have  enacted  such 
laws.  Today  each  of  the  50  States  has 
legislation  dealing  with  this  problem. 
This  fact  has  also  contributed  to  the  in- 
creased number  of  convictions. 

The  fact  that  all  the  States  today  have 
such  legislation  is  even  more  reason  for 
passage  of  the  bill.  It  would  be  ironic,  if 
because  of  failure  to  enact  this  legisla- 
tion, the  risk  of  conviction  for  making 
obscene,  abusive,  or  harassing  telephone 
calls  across  State  lines  was  less  than  the 
risk  from  making  such  calls  intrastate. 
Therefore,  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  join 
with  me  in  supporting  this  bill. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
take  a  minute  to  commend  my  colleagues 
on  the  Commerce  Committee  for  their 
diligent  efforts  to  put  clamps  on  those 
depraved  minds  whose  callous  disregard 
for  himian  feelings  has  caused  so  much 
tragedy  in  our  society. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  In  a  free  so- 
ciety the  Congress  is  compelled  to  move 
In  this  direction,  but  the  magnitude  of 
the  problem  and  agony  it  has  caused  and 
indeed  cau.ses.  while  we  are  debating, 
leave  no  alternative  course  open. 

I  support  the  proposal  before  us  to- 
day and  urge  my  colleagues  to  pass  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  enter  Into  the  Record. 
at  this  point,  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Syracuse  Post  Standard. 
The  editorial  places  this  extraordinary 
nuisance  in  proper  perspective.  I  com- 
mend It  to  my  colleagues'  attention: 
Cbamk  Calls  Law 
A  HouM  Commerce  subcommittee  is  con- 
ducting hearings  en  a  proposal  that  would 
make  it  a  federal  crime  to  make  obscene, 
abusive  or  harassing  telephone  calls. 

The  Bell  Telephone  Company  is  reported 
to  have  received  46.000  complaints  concern- 
ing such  calls  In  one  month. 

Anonymous  calls  of  this  nature  apparently 
are  increasing.  Detection  of  the  morons  who 
make  them  Is  difficult.  They  range  from  ob- 
scenlUes  to  threats,  and  the  parents  of  men 
serving  in  Vietnam  often  are  targets  of  these 
callers. 

In  one  case  a  father  was  told  his  son  had 
been  killed  in  the  war,  and  In  another  the 
mother  of  a  t>oy  who  died  in  combat  was 
gloatingly  reminded  of  her  tragedy. 

Many  people  have  had  the  experience  of 
answering  the  phone  only  to  hear  nothing 
but  heavy  breathing  on  the  other  end  of  the 
lUie. 

If  a  federal  law  Is  needed  to  curb  these 
anonymous  calls  let's  have  one.  Tough  pen- 
alties wlU  be  required  to  discourage  the  slck- 
mlnded  Individuals  who  engage  In  this 
ridiculous    pastime. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
S.  375  would  be  a  powerful  deterrent  to 


those  twisted  individuals  who  derive 
pleasure  by  placing  hateful  telephone 
calls. 

Every  State  now  has  statutes  for  deal- 
ing with  intrastate  calls  of  this  nature. 
But  the  only  Interstate  communications 
now  punishable  under  Federal  law  are 
those  containing  a  specific  threat  of 
physical  injury.  There  is  no  provlsing  at 
all  in  the  United  States  Code  for  punish- 
ing the  far  more  numerous  obscene,  abu- 
sive and  harassing  calls. 

Obviously  the  bill  before  us  today 
would  not  in  Itself  eliminate  this  prob- 
lem. It  would,  however,  close  a  distinct 
gap  in  our  communications  law  and  give 
law  enforcement  officers  at  all  levels  of 
government  a  valuable  new  tool  for  pros- 
ecuting offenders. 

In  addition,  would-be  offenders  might 
think  twice  before  placing  an  abusive 
call,  if  they  knew  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment were  at  least  as  committed  as  the 
separate  States  to  protecting  the  public 
against  this  offense. 

As  matters  now  stand,  no  one  Is  safe 
from  the  cruel  and  subtle  attacks  which 
can  so  easily  be  made  by  telephone. 

Statistics  compiled  by  the  Bell  Tele- 
phone Companies  indicate  that  the  num- 
ber of  abusive  calls  rose  about  13  percent 
last  year.  In  my  own  congressional  dis- 
trict, hundreds  of  these  calls  are  placed 
every  month.  The  practice  of  tormentlnc 
the  families  of  men  serving  in  Vietnam 
has  become  widespread  enough  to  enlist 
the  full  support  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment for  S.  375. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  this  legislation,  I  be- 
lieve we  have  an  obligation  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  telephonic  ordeals  to 
which  so  many  of  our  constituents  are 
being  subjected. 

The  telephone  is  one  of  our  most  valu- 
able instruments  for  communication.  Let 
us  do  what  must  be  done  to  stop  those 
who  would  pervert  its  use — by  Bivlnp 
overwhelmlntj  approval  to  S.  375. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  an  opportunity  today  to  complete 
a  legislative  task  which  has  been  pending 
now  for  almost  3  years.  We  have  the 
opportunity  to  give  a  measure  of  peace 
and  security  to  the  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try— and  particularly  the  women  of 
America — who  depend  on  and  use  the 
telephone. 

On  August  15,  1965,  I  first  introduced 
legislation  to  raise  the  penalties  for  ob- 
.  scene  and  harassing  telephone  calls  made 
within  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
available  criminal  penalties  at  that  time 
and  now  are  sadly  Inadequate  to  cope 
with  the  rising  nimibers  of  obscene  calls 
received  by  the  thousands  of  women  who 
live  in  the  District.  Since  the  time  of  my 
first  bill,  it  has  become  known  that  there 
is  a  need  to  strengthen  penalties  for  ob- 
scene and  harassing  phone  calls  placed 
Into  interstate  commerce.  I  first  Intro- 
duced the  bill  we  are  considering  today. 
which  covers  both  Interstate  calls  and 
those  made  within  the  District,  on  May 
18.  19G6. 

The  fright  and  disgust  that  a  woman 
alone  In  her  house  or  apartment  experi- 
ences when  she  receives  one  of  these  calls 
can  scarcely  be  imagined  by  most  of  us. 
There  is  a  very  real  and  pressing  need 
for  strong  penalties  to  prosecute  these 
callers,  and  by  such  active  prosecution 
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act  as  a  deterrent  to  futtire  callers.  The 
bill  we  consider  today  would  Increase  the 
maximum  penalty  to  6  months  In  Jail 
and/or  a  $500  fine  for  obscene  calls  made 
In  Interstate  commerce  or  within  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  telephone  companies 
have  refined  the  technology  for  tracking 
down  obscene  telephone  callers  to  a  point 
tliat  allows  almost  certain  capture  in 
many  cases.  These  ingenious  devices, 
combined  with  stricter  penalties,  will  act 
as  an  effective  discouragement  against 
obscene  phone  callers. 

There  is.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  aspect  of 
this  problem  which  I  feel  should  be  in- 
cluded in  this  bin  and  I  intend  to  pro- 
pose such  an  amendment  by  subsequent 
legislation.  Many,  if  not  most,  of  these 
callers  are  driven  to  their  perverted  acts 
by  a  sick  mind,  and  a  jail  sentence  or 
fine  does  not  get  to  the  root  causes  of  this 
offense  against  society.  I  will  propose 
that  the  judge  at  his  discretion  be  al- 
lowed to  direct  mental  treatment  in 
place  of  a  jail  sentence  for  the  case  In- 
volving a  caller  with  a  mental  disturb- 
Since 

When  an  individual  contracts  to  have 
a  telephone  Installed  he  or  she  does  not 
consent  to  intrusion  by  any  type  of  call. 
Certainly,  the  telephone  user  cannot  ex- 
pect to  be  completely  free  from  a  wrong 
number  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  a 
soUcitor  in  the  middle  of  dinner  or  a 
friend's  call  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
but  just  as  certainly  we  have  an  in- 
evasible  responsibility  to  protect  the  tele- 
phone subscriber  from  malicious  and  in- 
tentional obscene  and  harassing  calls.  It 
is  against  these  calls  that  this  legislation 
Is  aimed. 

Another  facet  of  this  problem  has  re- 
cently raised  its  ugly  head.  Many  wives 
and  loved  ones  of  servicemen  in  Vietnam 
have  been  subjected  to  the  most  vile  and 
filthy  telephone  calls  from  antiwar  types 
who  would  have  us  believe  they  are  sin- 
cere in  their  search  for  peace.  Many  fam- 
ilies have  received  false  reports  of  death 
or  injury  of  relatives  in  Vietnam.  Many 
^\ives  and  mothers,  after  having  gotten 
official  notification  of  the  death  of  a  hus- 
band or  son,  have  been  shocked  by  a  tele- 
phone call  during  which  the  caller  openly 
gloats  over  the  death  and  says  something 
to  the  effect  that  "he  got  what  he  de- 
served." Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  make  it 
crystal  clear  in  the  debate  today  that 
these  penalties  are  aimed  and  directed 
at  this  kind  of  call  and  I  would  hope  that 
the  Justice  Department  will  track  these 
callers  down  and  prosecute  them  to  the 
fullest  degree. 

The  telephone  is  designed  as  an  Instru- 
ment of  use  and  benefit,  yet  some  are 
perverting  it  into  an  instrument  of  fear, 
disgust,  and  annoyance.  The  individual 
States  have  acted  in  one  degree  or  an- 
other to  halt  the  growing  numbers  of 
these  obscene  and  harassing  calls.  By 
this  bill  the  Federal  Government  can 
contribute  to  this  effort  and,  hope- 
fully, the  future  will  see  a  rapid  decrease 
in  the  numbers  of  such  calls. 

I  am  confident  that  with  the  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation  combined  with 
the  efforts  of  the  telephone  industry  and 
the  active  concern  of  the  citizens  of  this 
Nation,  the  threat  of  the  obscene  phone 


call  will  be  greatly  reduced.  I  urge  unani- 
mous approval  of  this  bill  today. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
state  my  wholehearted  support  for  S.  375, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  with  respect  to  obscene  or  harass- 
ing telephone  calls  in  interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce. 

Hearings  were  held  on  this  legislation 
on  January  30,  1968,  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Commimications  and 
Power  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  serve 
as  chairman.  Members  of  Congress  and 
other  witnesses  who  testified  before  the 
subcommittee  were  unanimous  In  their 
support  of  this  legislation. 

This  legislation  will  make  It  a  crime  to 
use  a  telephone,  or  permit  its  use,  for 
making  obscene,  abusive,  or  harassing 
telephone  calls  in  interstate  commerce 
or  within  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
penalty  for  such  use  will  be  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $500  or  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  6  months,  or  Ijoth. 

The  telephone,  despite  its  many  bene- 
fits in  our  daily  business  and  personal 
lives,  unfortunately  provides  a  ready 
cloak  of  anonymity  to  the  sort  of  person 
who  somehow  derives  satisfaction  or 
pleasure  from  tormenting  others.  This 
cloak  has  been  used  by  such  people  in 
various  ways.  The  telephone  may  ring  at 
any  hour  of  the  day  or  night,  to  produce 
only  a  dead  line  when  answered.  Some- 
times the  caller  will  merely  breathe 
heavily  and  then  hang  up.  Sometimes  he 
will  utter  oaths,  threats,  or  obscenities. 

Recently,  a  new  and  most  offensive 
form  of  harassment  has  been  devised. 
Families  of  servicemen  are  called  and 
given  false  reports  of  death  or  injury, 
or  even,  hard  as  it  is  to  believe,  are  gloat- 
ingly reminded  of  the  death  of  a  son  or 
husband  in  the  service. 

The  magnitude  of  the  problem  is 
shocking.  The  Bell  Telephone  System 
which  serves  approximately  80  percent 
of  the  Nation's  telephones,  began  keep- 
ing statistics  on  such  calls  beginning 
with  February  1966.  For  the  11  months 
of  1966  there  were  568,774  complaints 
about  such  calls,  and  for  1967  there  were 
641,821  such  complaints  filed  with  the 
Bell  Telephone  System. 

Today,  each  of  the  50  States  has  en- 
acted legislation  on  this  problem.  By  en- 
acting this  legislation  with  respect  to 
obscene,  abusive,  or  harassing  calls  in 
interstate  commerce  and  within  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  we  are  plugging  the 
last  legislative  gaps. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  plugging  these  gaps 
we  are  not  only  providing  a  remedy  for 
the  victims  of  such  calls,  we  are  also 
creating  an  effective  deterrent  against 
the  continuation  of  this  foul  and  cow- 
ardly practice. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert) .  The  question  Is  on  the  motion  of 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  that 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill,  S.  375,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ajsk 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
the  biU  Just  passed.  S.  375. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  rollcall 
No  43  I  was  unavoidably  detained,  and 
missed  the  rollcall.  Had  I  been  present.  I 
would  have  voted  "yea." 


IN  PRAISE  OP  THE  CENSUS  OP 
AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  number  of 
bills  have  been  introduced  during  this 
session  seeking  to  Impose  limitations  on 
the  functions  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus, which  has  aptly  been  termed  "fact- 
finder for  the  Nation."  No  one  is  in 
greater  accord  than  I  with  the  usually 
avowed  purpose  of  most  of  these  bills  to 
prevent  "invasion  of  privacy"  and  to  pro- 
tect   the    individual,    the    family,    the 
farmer,  and  the  businessman  against  the 
unwarranted  intrusions  of   the  much- 
maligned  bureaucrats.  But.  there  Is  a 
great  deal  that  needs  to  be  said  about 
the  effects  of  these  bills  on  vital  govern- 
mental and  nongovernmental  programs. 
In  the  near  future.  I  shall  seek  permis- 
sion to  speak  at  length  on  the  subject. 
For  the  present.  I  am  immediately  and 
deeply  concerned  with  recently  Intro- 
duced bills,  well  Intentioned  though  they 
may  be.  which,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
would  eliminate  the  census  of  agricul- 
ture  These  bills  would  make  it  impos- 
sible for  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  to 
provide  even  a  count  of  farms,  since  the 
acreage  and  value  of  products  sold  are 
necessary  criteria  In  the  definition  of  a 
farm,  and  they  would  prohibit  collecting 
such  information. 

Questions  relating  to  agriculture  ap- 
peared for  the  first  time  in  the  1840 
census.  Subsequently,  agriculture  sched- 
ules, sometimes  in  extensive  detail,  were 
included  in  each  decennial  census  under 
authority  of  legislation.  Legislation  en- 
acted in  connection  with  the  Fourteenth 
Decennial  Census  additionally  provided 
for  a  census  of  agriculture  to  be  taken  in 
1925  and  every  10  years  thereafter.  There 
is  an  extensive  legislative  history  which 
demonstrates  the  need  for  and  the  use- 
fulness of  agricultural  statistics  obtained 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

I  am  afraid  some  of  my  colleagues 
have  been  misled  when  they  state  that 
the  information  which  the  Bureau  is 
asking  is  already  available  to  those  agen- 
cies that  serve  the  farmer.  I  know  that 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  Is  most  care- 
ful In  avoiding  the  collection  of  data 
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which  are  already  available  from  other 
sources.  It  ia  these  very  agencies  which 
have  placed  the  most  pressure  on  the 
Census  Bureau  to  expand  the  agricul- 
ture census.  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture was  a  major  participant  with 
the  Bureau  In  developing  the  plans  for 
this  census.  The  very  agencies  mentioned 
by  critics  of  census,  namely  the  Eco- 
nomic Research  Service  and  the  Statisti- 
cal Reporting  Service,  would  feel  most 
severely  hampered  in  their  programs  If 
they  did  not  have  the  census  as  a  refer- 
ence point.  They  use  the  resulting  sta- 
tistics as  benchmark  data  in  preparing 
their  annual  estimates.  Classifications  of 
agriculture  by  size  of  farm,  tenure,  class, 
and  type  of  farm,  so  essential  in  devel- 
oping programs  and  In  future  planning 
are  not  available  from  any  other  source. 
Nowhere  else  can  one  find  extensive  de- 
tail at  the  county  level  which  is  of  in- 
creasing importance  In  area  planning. 

The  Incxeaslng  participation  of  con- 
glou;erat^_ .corporations;  the  changing 
structure  of  agricultural  operations,  with 
ever  greater  use  of  capital  investment: 
innovations  in  farming  techniques;  the 
grea"-er  use  of  improved  seeds;  special- 
ized breeds  of  livestock  and  poultry;  as 
well  as  other  changes  are  factors  which 
dictate  the  need  for  adequate  agricul- 
tural statistics  to  meet  the  requirements 
for  effective  planning  in  both  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  private  sectors.  Should 
we  now  retreat  from  excellence?  Can  we 
afford  to  dismember  what  the  President 
in  his  economic  message  termed  the  best 
system  of  statistics  in  any  government  in 
the  world?  Rather,  let  us  aim  to  improve 
it. 

I  can  assure  you  that  the  personnel 
of  the  Bureau  are  not  interested  in 
whether  my  shower  Is  :;hared  with 
another  family  or  In  how  many  head 
of  cattle  the  President  has  on  his  ranch. 
Statistical  data  csm  be  compiled  only 
from  the  reports  of  individuals.  They 
are  the  end  product  which  meet  many 
and  varied  needs.  The  Congress  has  as- 
signed to  the  Bureau  the  responsibility 
for  maintaining  the  confidentiality  of 
the  Information  which  is  obtained  and 
the  Bureau  Is  most  zealous  in  meeting 
this  responsibility. 

The  occasional  reluctance  of  the 
farmer  to  reveal  details  of  his  operations 
to  the  enumerator — in  many  instances 
a  neighbor  from  down  the  road,  who, 
when  hired  as  a  census  employee  was 
required  to  tak^Vh  oath  not  to  reveal 
any  of  the  Infoitnatlon  obtained — 
has  been  a  factor  in  the  Bureau's  plan 
to  use  a  mail  procedure  for  the  1969 
Census  of  Agriculture.  I  am  informed 
that  some  of  the  respondents  in  a  cur- 
rent pretest  have  noted  on  the  ques- 
tionnaire which  they  mailed  back  to  the 
Bureau  that  they  approve  this  proposed 
change  in  procedure. 

It  has  been  my  intention  to  Indicate 
briefly  some  factors  which  should  be 
considered  with  regard  to  abolishing  the 
census  of  agriculture.  I  am  against  un- 
warranted intrusion,  by  professionals  or 
others.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  farmer 
should  be  required  to  hire  an  account- 
ant, surveyor,  or  marketing  expert  to 
fill  out  his  cen<!us  forms.  It  may  be  that 
the  Bureau  should  revise  its  forms  to 


make  them  simpler.  I  understand  that 
continuing  efforts  are  made  in  that 
direction.  We  should  encourage  such  ef- 
forts. We  should  not.  unwittingly,  do 
away  with  a  major  tool  for  needed  eco- 
nomic planning. 


GUIDELINES  FOR  A  VIETNAM 
SETTLEMENT 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlemtm 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  tills 
morning  18  Members  of  the  House  issued 
a  joint  statement  outlining  what  we  con- 
sidered should  be  the  basic  guidelines 
for  a  negotiated  settlement  of  the  Viet- 
nam conflict.  The  statement  and  the  list 
of  the  18  Members  who  Joined  in  it  are 
as  follows: 

Joint  Statemknt 

The  undersigned  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  are  deeply  disturbed  by  the 
present  course  of  events  in  Vietnam.  We  are 
convinced  that  the  conflict  cannot  be  ended 
In  the  near  future  by  military  means.  At  the 
same  time,  we  oppose  unilateral  withdrawal 
or  any  action  Inconsistent  with  U.S.  national 
Interests. 

While  the  undersigned  hold  different  opin- 
ions as  to  the  best  method  of  achieving  a 
solution  to  the  conflict,  we  are  agreed  that 
more  Imaginative  and  Intensive  efforts  should 
now  t>e  made  to  get  negotiations  started  and 
that  the  passage  of  time,  with  steadily 
mounting  casualties  on  both  sides,  will  only 
make  less  likely  a  solution  by  negotiated 
settlement. 

President  Johnson  has  on  many  occasions 
stated  that  among  our  objectives  Is  true 
self-determination  for  the  South  Vietnamese. 

We  believe  a  long  step  forward  would  be 
taken  IX  the  UJ3.  were  to  give  greater  em- 
phasis to  our  declarations  about  self-deter- 
mination by  making  explicit  the  kind  of 
honorable  and  just  settlement  that  we  would 
accept  consistent  with  our  alma.  We  have 
never  done  this.  We  have  only  kept  repeat- 
ing a  kind  of  first  position,  which  would 
give  the  NLF  no  role  whatever  In  South  Viet- 
nam and  therefore  could  not  possibly  be 
within  the  negotiable  area  for  them.  It  seems 
obvious  that  some  bold  and  Imaginative  new 
moves  are  called  for. 

Therefore,  we  have  undertaken  to  set  forth 
below  seven  points  which  In  our  view  could 
be  put  forward  by  the  U.S.  government  as 
consistent  with  announced  U.S.  objectives, 
which  could  command  world-wide  approval, 
and  ought  to  be  acceptable  to  Hanoi  and  the 
NLF. 

In  our  view  these  basic  principles  for  a 
peaceful  settlement  In  Vietnam  would  In- 
clude the  following : 

(1)  The  people  of  South  Vietnam,  Includ- 
ing the  NLF,  should  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  determine  their  own  political  fut\ire 
through  free  and  fair  elections  In  which  aU 
parties  would  be  free  to  participate. 

(3)  For  a  period  preceding  such  elections, 
a  general  cease-ffre.  su[>ervlaed  by  an  ap- 
puroprlate  International  body,  banning  mili- 
tary operations  and  terrorist  acts,  would 
have  to  be  In  effect  and  be  effective.  During 
this  period.  mutuaUy  acceptable  interim  gov- 
ernmental arrangements  (both  In  areas  pre- 
viously controlled  by  Saigon  and  In  areas 
previously  controlled  by  the  Viet  Cong)  must 
be  provided. 

(3)    Overall   supervision   of    the   arrange- 


ments for  the  elections.  Including  campaign- 
ing, and  of  the  conduct  of  the  elections 
would  have  to  be  provided  by  a  mutually 
acceptable  body.  Probably,  this  body  would 
be  of  an  International  character,  but  It  might 
Instead  be  a  Vietnamese  Joint  Commission 
or  a  combination  of  the  two.  The  elections 
would  have  to  be  free  from  any  external 
Interference  or  Internal  terrorism. 

(4)  TO  the  extent  necessary  to  comply  with 
the  foregoing,  the  1967  Constitution  would 
have  to  be  modified,  or  perbapts  replaced,  pur- 
suant to  agreed  procedures. 

(6)  Subsequent  to  these  elections,  all  for- 
eign troops  would  be  gradually  withdrawn 
from  South  Vietnam  on  a  mutually  agreed, 
reciprocal  and  phased  basis  which  would  as- 
sure no  possible  advantage  to  one  side  over 
the  other. 

(6)  International  guarantees  and  arrange- 
ments should  be  provided  to  assure  that  the 
results  of  the  elections  not  be  overturned 
by  renewed  outside  Interference  or  by  a  coup 
of  the  right  or  the  left. 

(7)  The  question  of  future  relations  be- 
tween North  and  South  Vietnam,  Including 
the  possibility  of  reunification,  would  be  left 
for  future  discussion  and  negotiation,  pri- 
marily between  the  government  of  North 
Vietnam  and  the  new  government  of  South 
Vietnam. 

Obviously,  there  will  be  many  dlfBcult 
questions  to  be  resolved  concerning  the  ap- 
plication of  these  principles  and  the  method 
and  timing  of  putting  them  Into  effect. 

Within  the  scope  of  each  principle,  there 
would  be  various  alternatives.  For  example, 
the  elections  referred  to  could  be  for  a  con- 
rtltuent  assembly  to  draw  up  a  new  consti- 
tution, or  for  the  election  of  a  new  govern- 
ment under  the  1967  Constitution  appropri- 
ately modified,  or  conceivably  on  some  sort 
of  referendum.  ( Constitutional  safeguards  to 
prevent  undue  control  by  a  monolithic  mi- 
nority, as  well  as  to  protect  minority  rights. 
would  have  to  be  devised  and  accepted,  per- 
haps through  some  form  of  proportional 
representation  in  the  elected  government.) 

As  another  example,  the  international  body 
which  It  Is  expected  would  be  needed  to 
supervise  the  cease-fire  and  the  pre-elections 
arrangements  and  the  elections  themselves 
might  be  (a)  the  U.N.  (which  has  had  much 
experience  In  supervising  elections),  (b)  a 
beefed-up  International  Control  Commis- 
sion, or  (c)  a  new  body  created  by  agreement 
for  the  purpose. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  would  be 
the  establishment  of  mutually  acceptable 
interim  governmental  arrangements  during 
the  pre-elecUon  and  election  period.  The  NLF 
and  Hanoi  would  be  highly  skeptical  of  any 
arrangements  which  would  leave  the  Saigon 
government  In  all  the  key  positions  of  power; 
similarly  Saigon  (and  the  U.S.)  would  be 
'  properly  unwilling  to  accept  voting  results 
from  Viet  Cong  controlled  areas  If  the  V.  C. 
had  remained  In  effective  control.  One  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  might  be  through  a 
form  of  International  trusteeship,  compa- 
rable to  the  United  Nations  administration  of 
West  New  Guinea  during  the  period  after 
the  departure  of  the  Dutch  and  before  Indo- 
nesia assumed  control. 

Another  exceedingly  difficult  problem 
would  be  to  devise  the  nature  of  the  Inter- 
national guarantees  to  prevent  frustration 
of  the  will  of  the  electorate  by  violence. 

But  these  are  all  matters  that  could  be 
worked  out  at  the  negotiating  table.  If  the 
parties  concerned.  Including  the  present 
government  of  South  Vietnam,  Hanoi  and 
the  NLF  and  other  Vletntimese  eroups  In- 
volved, had  agreed  on  the  basic  principles  we 
have  set  forth. 

Jonathan  B.  Bingham,  New  York;  John 
A.  BlaTnik,  Minnesota;  Edward  P. 
BoLAND,  Massachusetts:  Ixonard  Fakb- 
ST«tN,  New  York;  Donald  M.  Prases, 
Mlnneaota;  Plotd  V.  Hicks,  Washing- 
ton;    Andrkw    Jacobs.    Jr.,    Indiana; 
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Joseph  E.  Karth,  Minnesota;  Robert 
W.  Kastenmeier,  Wisconsin;  Robert  L. 
LEcorrr,  California;  John  E.  Moss. 
California;  Thomas  P.  O'Neiu.,  Jr., 
Massachusetts;  Richard  L.  Ottinger. 
New  York;  Thomas  M.  Rees.  California; 
Henry  S.  Reuss.  Wisconsin;  James  H. 
ScHETJEB,  New  York;  Herbert  Tenzer. 
New  York;  Sidnet  R.  Yates,  Illinois. 

At  a  press  conference  this  morning 
several  members  of  the  group  expressed 
individual  views  on  various  other  ques- 
tions presented  by  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict, such  as  whether  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  should  be  stopped  as  a 
necessary  preliminary  for  negotiations, 
whether  defense  appropriations  should 
be  supported,  whether  the  present  is  a 
propitious  time  to  get  negotiations  go- 
ing, and  others.  As  I  pointed  out  at  the 
press  conference  these  are  matters  on 
wiiich  the  18  Members  who  issued  the 
joint  statement  have  differing  opinions. 
We  are  agreed,  however,  as  the  Joint 
statement  indicates: 

I'he  confilct  cannot  be  ended  in  the  near 
future  by  military  means  .  .  .  that  more 
Imaginative  and  intensive  efforts  should  now 
be  made  to  get  negotiations  started  .  .  . 
I  and  that]  a  long  step  forward  would  be 
taken  if  the  U.S.  were  to  give  greater  empha- 
sis to  our  declarations  about  self-determina- 
tion by  making  explicit  the  kind  of  honorable 
nnd  just  settlement  that  we  would  accept 
consistent  with  our  alms. 

We  have  made  no  effort  to  canvass  the 
membership  in  advance  of  issuing  this 
.statement,  but  we  would  welcome  any 
thoughtful  comments  on  It  by  Members 
of  this  House  and  of  the  Senate,  as  well 
as  by  others. 

By  Issuing  this  statement  we  are  not 
trying  to  pressurize  or  to  criticize.  We 
hope  that  the  statement  will  be  con- 
sidered on  Its  merits  by  all  concerned. 
both  In  this  country  and  overseas,  and 
that  Its  issuance  at  this  time  may  con- 
tribute to  bringing  to  an  end  the  tragic 
conflict  which  rages  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  as  one  of  the  18  Members  of 
the  House  who  have  signed  this  joint 
statement. 

The  recent  tragic  events  in  Vietnam 
liave  again  Illustrated  the  need  for  a 
just,  peaceful,  and  lasting  solution  to  the 
war.  We  all  know  that  the  only  enduring 
resolution  of  this  conflict  will  be  one 
achieved  by  the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 
Such  a  settlement,  agreed  to  by  all  sides 
In  this  conflict,  holds  the  only  hope  for 
peace  and  cooperation  in  South  Vietnam. 
That  is  why.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
the  seven-point  program  suggested  today 
Is  reasonable  and  fair.  President  John- 
son has  stated  that  our  objective  Is  un- 
impeded self-determination  for  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Vietnam.  The  program  we 
have  outlined  presents  a  way  to  reach 
that  objective. 

Although  we  have  mentioned  possible 
methods,  arrangements,  and  guarantees, 
we  have  primarily  been  concerned  with 
the  basic  principles  which  are  consistent 
with  U.S.  national  interests  and  which 
embody  our  objective  of  self-determina- 
tion for  South  Vietnam.  The  clarifica- 
tion of  basic  elements  makes  this  policy 
both  reasonable  and  realistic. 


We  beUeve  these  principles  will  be 
acceptable  to  all  parties  to  this  conflict. 
The  method  for  implementing  this  foun- 
dation can  and  must  be  decided  upon 
through  negotiations. 

The  increasing  scope  of  the  conflict  is 
eroding  our  manpower  and  diverting  our 
resources.  Thousands  of  young  Ameri- 
cans have  been  killed;  many  thousands 
more  have  been  wounded.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  South  Vietnamese  have 
been  killed,  wounded,  or  made  refugees. 

We  are  spending  $30  billion  a  year  in 
Vietnam;  money  which  we  need  to  edu- 
cate our  children,  rebuild  our  cities,  care 
for  the  sick  and  the  elderly,  and  provide 
for  the  poor. 

The  tragic  loss  of  life  on  all  sides 
should  spur  us  on  to  seek  negotiations  to 
bring  a  peaceful  and  just  end  to  this 
agonizing  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hopeful  that  this 
program  will  be  examined  and  accepted. 
We  cannot  afford  to  wait  much  longer. 


suit  of  that  aim  it  is  essential  that  we  get  In 
no  deeper  than  we  already  are. 

If  the  American  people  and  the  Congress 
refuse  to  allow  the  Administration  to  go  any 
further  in  Increasing  the  size  of  our  com- 
mitment. It  may  be  compelled  to  face  the 
need  of  some  alternative  to  the  impracticable 
military  way  out — as  the  French  Govern- 
ment was  compelled  to  do  in  1964,  when  the 
attitude  of  the  French  people  prevented  It 
from  sendlni;  any  conscripts  at  all  to  Indo- 
china. 

Louis  G.  Halle. 

Geneva,  February  27.  1968. 

(  Note. — The  writer  Is  author  of  "The  Cold 
War  as  History"  and  former  member  of  the 
Policy  Planning  Staff  In  the  State  Depart- 
ment.) 


MEMBERS  ENDORSE  GUIDELINES 
FOR  SETTLEMENT  OP  VIETNAM 
CONFLICT 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of 
the  18  Members  who  participated  In  the 
press  conference  this  morning,  I  wish 
to  commend  my  colleague,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Bingham],  for  the  outstanding  leader- 
ship which  he  has  shown  in  organizing 
our  joint  efforts. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like  to  insert  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  statement  in 
yesterday's  New  York  Times,  by  Louis 
Halle,  former  member  of  the  State  De- 
partment policy  planning  staff,  in  em- 
phasizing the  desperate  need  for  new 
initiatives  from  Capitol  Hill — and  from 
the  public — to  help  our  Government  find 
a  way  out  of  our  tragic  and  futile  In- 
volvement in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Halle's  letter  follows: 
MnjTART  Commitment  in  Vietnam 

To  the  Editor: 

A  plausible  rumor  has  it  that  General 
Wheeler  will  ask  for  another  100.000  men  to 
be  sent  to  Vietnam. 

This  Is  a  war  we  should  never  have  got 
Into.  Not  wickedness  In  Washington  but  mis- 
conceptions generally  shared  by  the  Ameri- 
can people  got  us  Into  it. 

The  dynamics  of  the  situation,  however, 
compel  the  Administration  to  move  in  ever 
deeper,  and  the  deeper  we  get  in  the  greater 
the  disaster  for  our  country  and  our  clvUlza- 
tlon. 

Over  the  years  (and  several  administra- 
tions) Washington  has  allowed  Itself  to  be 
funneled  Into  a  situation  that  has  brought  it 
at  last  to  inteUectual  bankruptcy.  Contmu- 
ing  failure  in  Vietnam  drives  it  constantly 
to  compound  the  military  commitment  be- 
cause it  can  think  of  nothing  else  to  do. 

Up  to  now  I  have  limited  my  public  com- 
ment on  this  wrong  and  calamitous  war  be- 
cause It  has  been  (and  still  is)  so  hard  to  see 
how  we  can  get  out  of  It  without  disaster. 
But  this  must  be  our  entire  aim.  and  in  pur- 


PRESIDENTS   ADVISORY   COMMIS- 
SION  ON   CIVIL  DISORDERS 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pres- 
ident's Advisory  Commission  on  Civil 
Disorders  in  declaring  that  it  'is  time 
now  to  end  the  destruction  and  the  vio- 
lence, not  only  In  the  streets  of  the  ghetto 
but  in  the  lives  of  people"  has  challenged 
the  Congress  to  provide  the  leadership 
and  means  of  reshaping  American  Insti- 
tutions and  attitudes. 

As  the  report  indicates,  only  immediate 
action  on  an  unprecedented  scale  can 
end  the  racism  and  disorders  which 
threaten  to  split  our  Nation  into  "two 
societies."  black  and  white,  a  goal  which 
Ironically  black  power  extremists  and 
white  supremlsts  agree  upon. 

This  official  documentation  of  the 
causes  of  the  disorders  that  have  afiBlcted 
our  major  cities  should  lay  to  rest  the 
baseless  charges  of  black  conspirators 
and  organized  subversion  directed  from 
Moscow.  It  shakes  the  professional  seg- 
regationists that  the  findings  Indicate  the 
riots  and  disorders  are  caused  by  defects 
In  American  Institutions  and  that  white 
society  is  involved  in  creating  the  condi- 
tions that  cause  some  hopeless  Negroes  to 
turn  to  violence  as  their  only  choice  of 
"weapons"  to  correct  their  grievances. 

Immediate  action  in  implementing  the 
Commission's  recommendations  is  criti- 
cally essential.  The  task  Is  a  most  diffi- 
cult one  for  political  decisions  are  In- 
volved which  require  a  complete  reversal 
of  current  trends  to  take  the  easy  way 
out  by  voting  against  taxes  In  an  election 
year,  knuckling  under  to  the  white  back- 
lash, and  blaming  our  economic  ills  on  a 
"hostile  black  population." 

Specifically  In  the  three  primary  areas 
of  concern:  Jobs,  housing,  and  police 
practices — emotional  and  tough  barriers 
must  be  removed.  Creating  job  oppor- 
tunities for  residents  of  slum-ghettos 
Imposes  new  demands  on  private  Indus- 
try and  union  officials;  rehousing  peo- 
ple Is  expensive  and  Involves  "open  hous- 
ing" legislation  bitterly  opposed  by 
ordinary  whites,  and  any  attempt  to  sub- 
ject police  practices  to  civilian  scrutiny 
runs  counter  to  those  who  are  now  mass- 
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toe  weapons  and  "attitudes"  to  keep 
blacks  "In  their  place"  by  force. 

The  record  of  the  present  Congrress 
on  voting  for  those  things  that  form  the 
basis  of  the  Commission's  recommenda- 
tions Is  far  from  hopeful.  Civil  rights 
have  become  bogged  down  by  repressive 
"antlrlot"  amendments;  social  security 
has  been  used  as  a  means  of  attacking 
mothers  on  welfare.  And  the  war  on  pov- 
erty has  been  sidetracked  Into  destroy- 
ing "commimity  action"  and  self-re- 
liance by  the  Impoverished  victims. 

In  a  wild  orgy  of  political  chicanery, 
this  Congress  has  voted  without  rational 
selectivity  to  limit  Federal  spending  time 
after  time.  Will  the  same  body  now  re- 
verse Its  stand  In  support  of  programs 
that  mean  substantial  Increase  In  taxes? 
And,  If  not.  where  will  the  massive  new 
effort  required  to  prevent  violence  be 
financed?  The  answer  seems  to  suggest 
the  people  back  home  must  act  If  the 
Congress  In  Washington  Is  to  be  moved 
In  the  proper  direction  of  heading  off 
trouble. 

Contrary  to  popular  beliefs,  our 
mounting  taxes  are  not  due  to  antlpov- 
erty  programs  and  "welfare"  mothers 
with  Illegitimate  children.  Our  major 
expenditures  are  In  two  fields:  military 
and  education.  If  fiscal  reform  is  to  be 
achieved,  costs  in  these  areas  must  be  ex- 
amined more  carefully. 

In  defense,  former  Secretary  McNa- 
mara  did  a  good  Job  of  improving  logistic 
management  and  fiscal  budgeting.  But 
great  changes  are  needed  in  the  area  of 
manpower  and  consolidation  of  functions 
now  spread  out  under  .separate  services, 
such  things  as  training,  research,  and  re- 
cruitment. 

We  need  to  know  why  expensive  mili- 
tary recruitment  Is  needed  instead  of 
more  reliance  on  the  draft,  why  basic 
training  common  to  all  the  services 
should  not  be  consolidated,  and  why  cer- 
tain specialists  must  be  trained  then 
either  not  retained  or  advanced  in  rank. 

It  is  lilghly  possible  that  a  five  percent 
saving  can  be  made  in  reducing  the 
"brass"  and  overlapping  services  in  the 
Pentagon.  This  can  mean  well  over  a  bil- 
lion dollars  a  year  for  domestic  pro- 
grams. 

Education  Is  our  second  largest  "Indus- 
try" in  which  we  spend  over  $50  billion  a 
year. We  need  to  get  more  use  out  of  the 
educational  dollars.  Oiu*  schools,  for  ex- 
ample, should  be  used  as  community  cen- 
ters on  a  full-time  basis  throughout  the 
year.  And  the  schools  need  to  begin 
teaching  our  youngsters  a  useful  skill 
and  stuff  that  makes  sense  In  their  daily 
lives. 

The  President's  Commission  on  Civil 
Disorders  has  pointed  the  way.  It  is  now 
up  to  Congress  in  the  first  place  to  act — 
and  If  It  does  not,  then  the  people  must 
act,  hopefully.  In  grassroots  political 
action,  peaceful  demonstrations,  and 
town  hall  rallies. 


A    FEDERAL    "NEW    COMMUNITIES" 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  other 
nations  have  been  developing  a  "new 
communities"  program  as  a  means  of 
guiding  their  internal  growth,  the  United 
States  has  not. 

Developers,  discouraged  by  the  large 
sums  needed  initially  and  the  slow  return 
on  their  capital  Investment,  have  been 
slow  to  enter  the  picture.  The  Federal 
Oovemment.  through  provisions  of  the 
New  Communities  Act  proposed  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  could  help  developers  hur- 
dle these  obstacles  and  pave  the  way  to 
creation  of  truly  new  communities. 

Such  new  communities  would  provide 
an  Increased  supply  of  hoaslng,  more 
Jobs,  more  effective  use  of  land,  and  a 
better  distribution  of  our  people  and  of 
their  economic  activities.  These  are  na- 
tional objectives  In  housing  and  urban 
development.  They  are  goals  we  all  seek 
but  have  been  slow  to  win.  A  Federal 
"new  communities"  program  could  point 
the  way  to  a  new  approach  to  urbtm  de- 
velopment, with  most  of  the  progress 
being  achieved  through  the  private  en- 
terprise system. 

Federal  guarantees  for  loans  needed 
for  development,  with  repayment  geared 
to  the  cash  flow  experience  of  the  project 
as  It  progresses,  offer  a  realistic  option  to 
the  would-be  developer.  Incentives  for 
cooperation  by  local  public  agencies 
would  be  provided  through  on-going 
Federal  grant-in-aid  and  loan  programs. 
The  Federal  Government,  through  such 
a  program,  would  throw  Its  weight  be- 
hind the  effort  to  ease  the  population 
pressures  on  our  cities  and  to  build  the 
kind  of  communities  In  which  we  all 
would  like  to  live. 

The  program  offers  yet  another  oppor- 
tunity. That  Is  the  opportunity  to  har- 
ness the  power  of  modem  science  and 
technology  to  urban  problems.  As  "show- 
case" communities,  the  new  communities 
would  show  what  can  be  done  today — to 
Improve  the  urban  environment. 

I  commend  the  President  for  his  excel- 
lent message  on  the  cities  and  In  partic- 
ular his  proposal  for  a  New  Conununitles 
Act. 


CENSUS    STATISTICS    VITAL    TO 
AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  base  of 
the  American  agricultural  system  Is  com- 
posed of  about  3  million  diverse  and  In- 
dependent farms.  Collection  of  informa- 
tion concerning  these  farms,  their  opera- 
tion, and  output  Is  vital  to  the  farmer  and 
the  Nation. 

The  Statistical  Reporting  Service,  from 
Information  gained  in  the  U.S.  Census 
of  Agriculture,  prepares  valuable  guides 
and  bulletins  for  agricultural  use.  The 


subjects  range  from  estimates  of  crops 
and  livestock  by  counties  to  data  on  feed 
grain  and  allotment  programs. 

Some  Members  have  suggested  that 
agricultural  census  questions  relating  to 
production,  acreage,  operation,  or  fi- 
nances of  any  farm  or  farmer  are  an 
Invasion  of  privacy,  would  compromise 
the  farmer's  position,  and  are  an  un- 
necessary Government  intrusion. 

However,  Roy  Potas  of  Sioux  Palls,  S. 
Dak.,  one  of  the  Nation's  leading  agri- 
cultural statisticians,  believes  that  this 
basic  data  Is  essential  for  agricultural 
estimates.  He  states: 

At  a  t.im*  when  many  of  our  estimates  are 
being  questioned  for  accuracy.  It  would  seem 
ridiculous  to  destroy  the  source  of  data  used 
to  make  these  estimates.  It  would  be  very 
dlfflciilt  to  attain  any  degree  of  accuracy  In 
agricultural  production  If  we  did  not  have 
this  agricultural  Information. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Potas  and  believe  that 
this  Important  census  information  should 
not  be  eliminated. 
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BUSINESSMEN     SHOULD     TELL     US 
HOW  THEY  LIKE  IT  NOW 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the 
October  23.  1964.  issue  of  Time  magazine, 
a  group  of  some  130  businessmen  called 
the  National  Independent  Committee  for 
President  Johnson  and  Senator  Humph- 
rey ran  an  ad  exhorting  their  fellow 
Americans  to  vote  for  L.  B.  J.  as  the  "con- 
servative coiu-se."  As  their  reasoning 
they  stated : 

President  Johnson  has  a  long.  Impressive 
record  of  outstanding  leadership.  Bipartisan 
leadership. 

His  actions  to  reduce  taxes  and  hold  down 
government  spending  are  providing  the  con- 
ndence  that  will  keep  the  economy  growing. 

He  Is  giving  the  private  enterprise  system 
an  opportunity  to  do  its  Job. 

In  foreign  affairs,  his  firm  but  temperate 
position  has  given  the  free  peoples  of  the 
world  confidence  In  America's  leadership. 

Continuity  of  sound  policy  and  leadership 
Is  vital  to  America's  future.  Therefore,  we 
the  tinderslgned  urge  you  to  vote  for  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  Senator  Humphrey. 

Included  In  this  august  list  are  such 
men  as  Henry  Ford  n  and  Arjay  R. 
Miller  of  Ford  Motor  Co..  Edgar  Kaiser 
of  Kaiser.  Donald  C.  Cook  of  American 
Electric  Power,  Ralph  Lazarus  of  Fed- 
erated Department  Stores,  and  Sol  M. 
Llnowltz  of  Xerox.  I  have  watched  their 
mail  over  the  i>ast  3'/2  years.  I  keep  this 
little  ad  on  my  desk  and  refer  to  it  often. 
Most  of  these  men  have  In  their  cor- 
respondence repudiated  the  Johnson 
policies.  It  would  seem.  Not  all.  however. 
Just  the  other  day  I  got  a  telegram 
from  Ralph  Lazarus  a.sklng  me  to  support 
the  Joimson  tax  Increase.  If  It  were  pos- 
sible for  Mr.  Lazarus  and  his  pro-John- 
son gang  to  pay  for  the  tax  as  some  pen- 
ance for  L.  B.  J.  support,  most  of  us  might 
approve.  He  might  want  to  take  it  out  of 


the  taxpayers'  hides  for  L.  B.  J.  and  his 
mistakes  but  I  do  not  want  to. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  be  interesting 
to  have  these  men  pay  for  another  full- 
page  ad  in  Time  magazine  and  tell  us 
lust  how  much  they  like  things  now. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  Include 
the  ad  at  this  point: 

National  Independent  Committee  fok  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  Senator  Humphrey 
At  this  crucial  Ume,  It  Is  the  conservative 
course  to  follow  a  man  who  la  a  leader — and 
who  Is  leading  well. 

President  Johnson  has  a  long,  impressive 
record  of  outstanding  leadership.  Bipartisan 

leadership.  ^  ^  ,^  h«™. 

His  actions  to  reduce  taxes  and  hold  down 
government  spending  are  providing  the  con- 
fidence that  will  keep  the  economy  growing. 

He  Is  giving  the  private  enterprise  system 
an  opportunity  to  do  Its  job. 

In  foreign  affairs,  his  firm  but  temperate 
position  has  given  the  free  peoples  of  the 
world  confidence  In  America's  leadership. 

Continuity  of  sound  poUcy  and  leadership 
is  vital  to  America's  future.  Therefore,  we 
the  undersigned  urge  you  to  vote  for  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  Senator  Humphrey. 
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Incorporated  in  1964. 


CLOSING  THE  DUGOUT  DOOR 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  whether 
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Washington  Senators'  Manager  George 
Selkirk  means  what  he  says  or  not.  his 
words  about  Frank  Howard's  contract 
demands  should  be  made  a  part  of  the 
CoNotEssiOMAL  RBCoao  for  possible  fu- 
ture reference. 

In  view  of  management's  enviable  posi- 
tion whereby  a  player,  bound  by  the  re- 
serve clause,  cannot  contract  with  more 
than  one  professional  baseball  club.  It  Is 
unfortunate  that  he  should  be  subjected 
to  insults  when  he  seeks  to  bargain  for  a 
salary  raise. 

Prank  Howard  may  not  be  worth  what 
he  is  asking,  or  even  what  he  has  been 
offered,  but  whether  a  ball  club's  exclu- 
sive seigniory  carries  with  It  the  right  to 
public  castigatlon  of  Its  vassals  Is  open  to 
a  question  of  ethics.  In  any  case.  Prank 
Howard  Is  an  outstanding  gentleman,  of 
whom  Washington  Is  proud.  If  the  Sena- 
tors' management  is  not. 

The  Washington  baseball  club  Is  not  a 
nonprofit  organization — no  more  than 
the  runaxay  Senators  who  moved  to 
Mlnnesota-because  profits  did  not  come 
up  to  the  levels  desired  by  the  owners. 
Under  these  circumstances,  one  might 
expect  its  chattel  to  be  treated  with  some 
respect,  whether  or  not  wage  demands 
are  considered  unreasonable. 

The  following  article  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  February  25,  1968: 
Sklkox  Calls  It  FWAt— Howa»b  Rxjbcts 
Own*  OF  $45,000 

PoMPANO  BXACH.  FLA.,  February  24. — Out- 
fielder Howard  hM  rejected  Washington's 
••final"  offer  of  M5.000  and  appears  ready  to 
hibernate  in  his  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  home. 

The  Senators'  slugger  wants  $52,000  and 
he  told  general  manager  George  Selkirk  on 
the  phone  that  he  wouldn't  budge  for  less. 
He  said  he  would  call  Selkirk  within  a  week, 
which  means  Howard  would  miss  the  Mon- 
day reporting  date  for  outfielders  and  In- 
flelders. 

Taking  several  roundhouse  swings  at  his 
large  leftflelder.  Selkirk  termed  Howard  "un- 
reasonable "  in  snubbing  "a  liberal  offer"  call- 
ing (or  a  $9000  raise  over  last  season.  Howard 
received  an  estimated  $36,000  a  year  ago  aiter 
accepting  a  $2000  salary  cut. 

ONS-BIDEO    VIXW 

"It  he  doesn't  report,  perhaps  It  might  be 
pleasant  to  see  someone  out  there  la  left 
who  can  throw,  run  and  field."  continued 
Selkirk. 

••We've  treated  him  well.^'  said  Selkirk,  who 
answered  ••yes"  when  asked  If  he  considered 
Howard  ungrateful. 

••All  he  can  say  Is  36  home  runs  (third 
best  m  the  American  league  last  year)  and 
89  runs  batted  In.  When  you  mentioned  his 
outfleldlng.  His  base  running  or  his  weak 
throws  to  the  lufleld  Howard  becomes  upset. 

•  He  doesn't  want  to  hear  anything  at>out 
his  strikeouts."  Howard  went  out  on  strikes 
155  times  last  season,  a  team  record. 

"Baseball  got  along  nicely  before  Howard 
and  It  will  when  he  goes." 

Actually.  Selkirk  Isn't  as  unyielding  as  he 
sounds.  His  tough  talk  apparently  is  part  of 
a  general  manager's  psychology  to  convince 
holdout  employees  that  they're  not  going  to 
squeeze  another  penny  from  the  company 
coffers. 

He  used  the  same  "who  needs  them?"  ap- 
proach earlier  In  the  week  In  discussing  the 
salary  problems  of  relievers  Bob  Humphreys 
and  Casey  Cox. 

And  last  spring  he  vowed  that  Camllo  Pas- 
cual  would  take  a  big  pay  cut  or  else — but 
Pascual  held  out  successfully  and  received 
most  of  what  he  asked. 

'nUat  was  a  dm«r«nt  case."  Selkirk  said.  "I 


was  concerned  about  his  arm — It  had  trou- 
bled him  the  previous  year — and  we  didn't 
reach  an  agreement  until  I  was  assured  bis 
arm  was  all  right." 

NO  DSAWINO  CABD 

Selkirk  sees  no  value  In  Howard,  the  draw- 
ing card.  "There's  no  such  thing  as  a  draw- 
ing card  and  that  goes  for  Mickey  Mantle, 
too.  If  you  win  the  people  will  come  out 
to  see  you." 

He  conceded  that  HowArd  hits  •"tremen- 
dous" home  runs  but  Insisted,  with  unrefuta- 
ble logic,  that  such  rocket-type  blasts  don't 
count  any  more  than  drives  which  barely 
clear  the  fence. 

"Who  ever  heard  of  anyone  coming  to  see 
him  hit  one  Into  the  upper  deck?"  he  asked 
without  expecting  an  answer.  "Nobody's 
coming  If  you  don't  win.  not  even  with 
Howard  playing." 


REPORT  OF  NATIONAL  ADVISORY 
COMMISSION  ON  CIVIL.  DIS- 
ORDERS 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  assume  by 
now  that  everyone  has  read  the  report  of 
the  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Civil  Disorders.  I  realize  this  is  a  risky 
assumption  since  that  report  Is  thou- 
sands of  pages  long,  and  the  sum  total 
of  all  the  volumes  Is  4  Inches  thick.  I 
for  one.  resent  this  or  past  Congresses 
being  dubbed  as  "white  racist."  either 
directly  or  by  Inference. 

From  what  I  have  read  thus  far.  I 
think  the  recommendations  of  the  Pres- 
ident's panel  can  be  summed  up  in  three 
words,  "spend  more  money." 

Just  how  much  more  money  the  tax- 
payers ought  to  be  spending  is  not  stated, 
and  I  doubt  whether  anyone  on  this  so- 
called  blue  ribbon  panel  ever  took  the 
time  to  find  out  how  much  we  are  spend- 
ing at  the  present  time — about  $29  bil- 
lion according  to  information  submitted 
for  the  Congressional  Rzcord  last  weelc 
by  the  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

I  am  particularly  disturbed  by  the 
findings  of  Oovemor  Kemer  and  his 
"blue  ribbon  friends,"  that— 

So  far  congressional  appropriations  for 
even  present  federal  programs  have  been  so 
small  that  they  fall  short  or  effective  en- 
richment. .  .  . 

Whatever  that  word  combination  im- 
plies. 

I  find  it  Interesting  that  Oovemor 
Kemer,  who  apparently  has  decided  not 
to  try  to  be  Governor  again,  does  not 
suggest  that  the  State  government  raise 
these  huge  additional  funds,  or  that  the 
mayors  of  our  urban  centers  raise  more 
funds — but  only  that  we  in  Congress 
ought  to  be  the  ones  to  "generate  new 
will — the  will  to  tax  ourselves  to  the  ex- 
tent necessary  to  meet  the  vital  needs  of 
the  Nation." 

It  is  remarkable  to  me  that  the  Kemer 
Commission,  after  detailing  at  some 
length  how  none  or  few  of  the  Great  So- 
ciety programs  are  working,  then  con- 
cludes that  the  way  to  avoid  riots  is  to 


spend  more  money  for  more  of  the  same; 
for  example,  rent  supplements,  model 
cities,  urban  renewal,  wars  on  poverty, 
and  so  forth. 

How  much  more  ought  to  come  out  of 
the  pockets  of  the  taxpayers  bog^rles  the 
imagination,  so  much  so  that  not  even 
Governor  Kemer  was  willing  to  say  how 
much.  This  is  probably  the  kind  of  rec- 
ommendation that  might  have  been  ex- 
pected of  a  commission  that  blames  the 
riots  on  the  vast  elements  of  our  society 
who  do  not  go  around  smashing  windows 
and  looting  stores,  and  vindicates  those 
who  do.  It  is  full  of  comments  about 
white  racism  but  ignores  as  insignificant 
black  racists  such  as  Rap  Bronn  and 
Stokely  Carmlchael. 

If  the  only  way  to  avoid  new  racial 
outbreaks  and  violence  in  our  cities  is  to 
spend  money  we  do  not  have,  for  pro- 
grams which  do  not  work,  then  we  are 
Indeed  a  nation  in  crisis.  A  panel  which 
can  come  up  with  such  naive  and  un- 
realistic recommendations  is  hardly 
worth  the  cost.  I  hope  our  people,  their 
elected  representatives  and  the  "national 
will,"  shaU  do  better. 
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WISE  PROPOSAL  WOULD  LET 
ANIMALS  LIVE 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  following 
the  publication  of  an  article  by  William 
E.  Scheele,  director  of  the  natural  sci- 
ence museum  and  nature  writer.  In  the 
Cleveland  Press  on  February  24,  many 
of  my  constituents  wrote  to  me  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  11618,  known  as  the  Endan- 
gered Species  Act. 

This  very  meritorious  bill  has  been 
reported  out  of  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  and  will  be 
come  before  us  shortly.  Believing  that 
Mr.  Scheele's  article  will  be  of  interest 
to  all  my  colleagues  and  other  readers 
of  the  Rxcoao.  I  include  it  as  part  of  my 
remarks:   The  article  follows: 

WiBB  PaopooAL  Would  Lkt  AimcALa  Lira 
(By  William  K  Scheele) 

The  disgraceful  animal  Import  situation 
which  ezlsta  In  the  pet  trade  and  similar 
enterprises  relating  to  rare  animals  has  fi- 
nally led  our  government  to  propose  a  bill 
which  deserves  everyone's  attention.  HJt. 
11618  is  designed  to  protect  endangered  spe- 
cies of  animals  and  has  been  favorably  re- 
ported by  the  full  committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives. 

It  Is  vitally  Important  to  enact  this  bill 
into  law  and  action  upon  It  Is  due  shortly. 
Simply  stated,  the  bill  prevents  Importation 
Into  the  United  States  of  any  Ep>ecles  threat- 
ened with  extlncUon  except  by  special  permit 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Equally 
Important,  the  bill  Is  also  designed  to  prevent 
the  Interstate  shipment  of  any  wildlife  taken 
contrary  to  state  laws. 

Huge  sums  of  money  are  spent  annually 
by  smugglers  and  poachers  throughout  the 
world.  Their  goal  Is  to  satisfy  the  American 
and  European  markets  in  the  fur,  leather, 
pet  and  cxirlo  market,  and  the  research  ani- 


mal trade.  Some  unscrupulous  zoos  and  anl- 
inal  fanciers  also  contribute  to  this  market. 

At  Kennedy  Airport  alone  between  June  25 
and  September  1 1  of  last  year,  approximately 
20.000  birds.  4,000  primate  and  6,000  reptiles 
and  amphibians  were  declared  as  Imports.  In 
foreign  countries,  bird  collectors  may  receive 
as  little  as  one  cent  per  bird  yet  they  capture 
go  many  that  their  earnings  often  exceed 
prevaiUng  local  wages. 

Efficient  modern  capture  methods  allow 
tnese  men  to  totally  wipe  out  a  bird  popula- 
tion In  areas  corresponding  in  size  to  local 
counties,  or  In  some  cases,  state  sized  ter- 
ritories. 

For  example,  Colombia  is  known  the  world 
over  for  its  wealth  of  bird  life.  There  Is  an 
Incredible  list  of  species  to  be  found  there 
and  yet  within  the  past  20  years,  at  least  600 
of  these  listed  have  been  made  extinct.  This 
Is  an  incredibly  bad  record. 

The  brlUiant  cock-of-the-rock  which  is 
well  known  to  zoo  vlsltore  commands  a  very 
high  price.  It  Is  reliably  known  that  at  least 
50  of  these  birds  die  for  each  one  that  ap- 
pears as  a  surviving  cage  bird. 

Also  from  Colombia,  there  Is  an  azmual 
record  for  Just  one  port  of  more  than  100,000 
baby  caimans  shipped  as  skins  for  the  curio 
uade.  These  are  the  gruesome  little  stuffed 
alligators  people  buy  as  Jokes  and  which  most 
housekeepers  throw  away  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity. 

The  reliable  zoo  organizations  of  the  world 
have  all  passed  legislation  within  their  pro- 
fessional groups  aimed  at  blackballing  un- 
scrupulous collectors  and  refusing  to  pur- 
chase rare  animals  that  have  been  obtained 
Illegally.  This  helps  a  great  deal,  but  research 
labs  and  private  zooe  are  not  restricting  their 
purchases  and  until  bills  such  as  HJt.  11618 
are  passed,  our  government  agencies  are  al- 
most powerless  to  apprehend  and  prosecute 
violators  once  Imported  capttvee  have  passed 
the  point  of  Importation. 


A  PRELIMINARY  CRITIQUE  OP  THE 
REPORT  ON  CIVIL  DISORDERS  BY 
THE  PRESIDENT'S  NATIONAL  AD- 
VISORY COMMISSION 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
the  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Civil  Disorders  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent has  made  its  report,  the  important 
thing  for  the  Congress  to  do  is  to  hold 
extensive  public  hearings  on  this  report. 

I  am  afraid  that  an  erroneous  belief 
has  grown  up  that  an  executive  report 
can  take  the  place  of  a  congressional 
study.  An  executive  report  can  provide  a 
good  base  upon  which  to  conduct  the 
public  hearings  of  the  congressional  com- 
mittees having  Jurisdiction  over  the  vari- 
ous subject  matters  touched  on  by  the 
report  but  they  can  do  little  more  than 
that.  Executive  reports  ctuinot  by  their 
very  nature  be  a  substitute  for  public 
hearings  where  the  witnesses  and  the  ad- 
vocates of  different  theories  testify  in 
public  under  cross  examination  and  un- 
der the  discipline  of  refuting  the  diver- 
gent theories  advanced  by  their  intellec- 
tual peers. 

Yet  in  recent  years  we  have  seen  great 
efforts  to  have  executive  reports  by  blue- 
ribbon  commissions  supplant  Instead  of 
assist  the  study  and  deliberative  process 


of  the  Congress.  Three  recent  commis- 
sions Issued  reports  on  the  military  draft 
program  and  because  Congress  did  not 
use  these  reports  as  the  basis  for  con- 
ducting its  own  studies  the  Congress  is 
no  further  along  in  coming  up  with  im- 
proved programs  for  military  manpower 
utilization  than  it  was  before  the  reports. 
The  same  situation  exists  in  respect  to 
the  social  security  system.  The  Executive 
Commission  reports  have  simply  gath- 
ered dust  instead  of  being  utilized  as  the 
base  for  full  blown  congressional  studies. 
The  only  reason  the  Congress  has  ad- 
vanced a  bit  in  coping  with  economic 
problems  of  the  day  is  because  the  Pres- 
ident's annutd  economic  reports  prepared 
by  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
have  been  used  as  the  base  for  extensive 
congressional  hearings  and  studies. 

However,  the  report  of  the  Commission 
on  Civil  Disorders  in  typical  fashion  is 
already  being  hailed  as  if  it  were  a  com- 
plete study  rather  than  the  beginning  of 
what  might  be  a  very  good  study.  This 
kind  of  approach  will  badly  interfere 
with  going  ahead  to  conduct  the  exten- 
sive study  that  is  necessary.  Such  a  study 
can  only  be  made  if  done  publicly  with 
the  powers  and  facilities  the  Congress 
alone  possesses  as  the  representatives  of 
the  people. 

Ik^  preliminary  Judgment,  after  read- 
ing the  report,  is  that  the  report  might 
well  have  been  written  before  any  studies 
were  made  or  any  testimony  taken.  It 
expresses  the  well-known  theories  of  a 
particular  school  of  social,  economic,  po- 
litical thinking  of  our  day  which  have 
been  around  for  years  and,  in  my  judg- 
ment, the  cause  of  much  of  the  failure  of 
our  social  and  welfare  programs.  The 
first  series  of  questions  to  be  asked  of 
the  Commission  Is,  Are  your  working 
papers  available  for  others  to  see?  If  not, 
why  not?  If  so,  let  vis  see  them  so  all  of 
us  will  know  who  were  called  as  witnesses 
and  what,  if  any,  cross-examination  was 
conducted?  Let  us  see  what  studies  were 
presented  to  the  Commission  for  review- 
ing and  who  did  the  studies;  what  was 
the  depth  and  what  the  comprehensive- 
ness of  the  studies;  what  were  the  tech- 
niques employed  in  making  the  studies. 
If  this  Commission  is  like  the  recent 
Executive  commissions  there  will  be  little 
backup  material  available  for  scholars 
to  sink  their  teeth  into.  In  fact,  the  hack- 
neyed and  unsatisfactory  answer  will  be 
trotted  out  that  in  order  that  the  wit- 
nesses   be    free    to    give    their    honest 
thoughts  assurance  was  given  that  their 
names  and  what  they  said  would  be  kept 
confidential. 

I  hope  the  Commission  did  do  some 
real  studsrlng  and  not  Just  a  slapdash  Job 
of  gathering  what  material  was  available 
to  backstop  a  report  which  had  already 
been  written. 

This  is  something  that  the  appropriate 
congressional  committees  should  im- 
mediately proceed  to  find  out.  Then  if 
some  real  studjrlng  has  been  done,  it 
can  serve  as  the  basis  for  moving  for- 
ward to  do  the  comprehensive  Job  wlilch 
Is  so  badly  needed. 

But  the  congressional  committees,  in 
my  Judgment,  will  do  nothing  of  the 
sort.  Any  more  than  this  Commission 
undertook  to  find  out  what  the  congres- 


sional committees  which  had  been  study- 
ing and  legislating  in  this  area  for  years 
had  done  or  why.  For  example,  the  Com- 
mission was  critlcsQ  of  some  of  the 
amendments  to  the  social  security  sys- 
tem adopted  by  the  Congress  last  ses- 
sion and  yet  to  my  knowledge  the 
Commission  did  not  trouble  to  contact 
any  of  the  Congressmen  who  had  the 
responsibilities  for  conducting  the 
studies  that  lay  at  the  base  of  these 
changes.  In  fact,  I  would  hazard  a  guess 
that  the  Commission  did  not  even  read 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  report 
and  debate,  let  alone  the  printed  public 
hearings.  Recognizable  in  the  Commis- 
sion's report  is  the  propaganda  being 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  criticizing  the 
congressional  action,  and  this  propa- 
ganda is  Just  an  unfactual  In  the  Com- 
mission report  as  it  has  been  in  the 
administration's  press  releases. 

The  pattern  of  the  past  executive 
commission  studies  is  quickly  being  fol- 
lowed. Marquis  Childs  had  an  article 
In  the  March  3,  Sunday,  St.  Louis  Post 
Dispatch  headlined  as  follows,  "Civil 
Orders  Report.  Question  Now  Is:  Will 
Study's  Warning  Be  Heeded?"  The  article 
goes  on  the  assumption  that  Commis- 
sion's report  is  accurate,  comprehensive, 
and  the  final  word.  So  the  question  is 
only  one  of  whether  the  committee's  rec- 
ommendations will  be  followed,  not 
whether  the  report  Is  a  factual  one  or 
propaganda  designed  to  keep  alive  dis- 
credited approaches  to  poverty  and  to 
the  Negro  problems. 

The  news  columns  of  the  same  Sunday 
edition  of  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch 
report  that  all  clvU  rights  leaders  in  the 
St.  Louis  area  hail  the  report  as  factual 
and  the  recommendations  needed.  Of 
course,  a  reading  of  their  actual  state- 
ments reveals  that  this  is  wishful  think- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  Post  Dispatch.  The 
fact  that  a  Congressman  like  myself  who 
has  served  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee and  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee for  the  past  16  years,  which  commit- 
tees over  the  yesuB  have  been  trying  to 
study  these  problems  in  depth  has  pub- 
licly stated  that  the  report  Is  hackneyed 
and  does  not  get  to  the  bottom  of  any- 
thing, is  biased  and  its  recommendations 
are  In  essence  the  tired  old  formula  of 
"throw  Federal  tax  money  at  it  and  It  will 
go  away,"  Is  not  even  mentioned  in  these 
news  columns. 

Am  I  not  quoted  because  my  views  are 
so  "extreme"  or  am  I  not  quoted  because 
the  Idea  that  this  Commission  report  Is 
the  last  word,  not  the  possible  beginning 
of  a  badly  needed  and  necessary  study.  Is 
to  be  drummed  into  the  public's  mind? 
I  will  leave  for  a  later  time  a  detailed 
and  definitive  criticism  of  the  substance 
of  the  report.  SufQce  It  to  say  that 
nothing  In  the  report  Is  said  about  the 
80  percent  Negroes  who  are  part  of  the 
America  we  all  cherish  and  who  have 
contributed  so  much  to  its  development. 
By  Innuendo  these  good  people  are  dis- 
missed as  "Uncle  Toms."  Nor  by  men- 
tioning the  fact  that  over  80  percent  of 
the  Negroes  are  in  the  mainstream  of 
American  society  do  I  mean  to  minimize 
the  problems  they  still  experience  in  try- 
ing to  become  an  even  greater  part  of  this 
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mainstream.  But  their  problem*  are  dif- 
ferent from  the  problems  of  the  minority 
of  Negroes,  who.  along  with  many — and 
more  In  number,  white  people,  are  not  in 
the  mainstream. 

I  think  it  is  about  time  to  examine  Into 
this  epithet  which  is  so  widely  and 
quickly  bandied  about  whenever  the 
American  Netfroes  who  are  part  of  our 
culture  and  who  have  made  great  con- 
tributions of  their  own  to  its  develop- 
ment are  mentioned.  Are  they  Indeed 
"Dnde  Toms"  in  the  derogatory  sense 
that  this  word  is  meant  to  convey?  In- 
deed there  are  Uncle  Toms  In  this  sense. 
Uriah  Keeps,  of  all  races,  creeds  and 
colors.  When  any  minority  group  1^  try- 
ing to  move  into  the  main  stream  there 
will  always  be  those  who  toady  to  the 
powers  that  be.  But  are  the  Negroes,  the 
80  percent,  who  are  part  of  our  common 
American  melting  pot — Uncle  Toms  In 
this  sense  of  the  word?  I  think  not,  and 
those  who  believe  this  to  be  so  need  to 
stop  their  name  calling  a  bit  and  come 
forward  with  some  definitive  proof  If 
they  think  differently. 

If  we  do  not  analyze  this  name  calling 
and  stop  it  if  it  is  unjustified  what  prog- 
ress indeed  can  be  made  toward  the 
integration  of  our  society?  If  every  time  a 
Negro  citizen  advances  himself  through 
hard  work,  decent  living  and  character 
building  he  is  called  an  Uncle  Tom.  how 
indeed  are  we  to  move  these  matters  for- 
ward? Or  the  more  subtle  accusations 
being  made  against  the  Negro  citizen  who 
has  advanced  himself  and  his  family  and 
possibly  moved  to  the  suburbs  that  he  has 
forgotten  his  people?  Whether  he  has 
forgotten  them  or  not — Just  the  name 
calling? 

What  is  this  business  of  making  out 
that  America  is  a  white  culture?  Is  there 
anything  white  or  black  for  that  matter, 
about  the  "Ten  Commandments"?  I 
would  obser/e  there  is  not.  The  "Ten 
Commandments"  are  eternal  truths 
stated  and  restated  in  different  words,  it 
is  true,  but  In  essence  the  same,  by  every 
religion.  By  every  culture.  By  every  gov- 
ernment which  has  moved  out  of  sav- 
agery. Is  there  anything  white  or 
black  about  the  words  In  the  "Sermon  on 
the  Mount"— again  expressed  in  various 
ways  by  most  advanced  religions?  Is  there 
anything  black  or  white  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights  of  our  own  Constitution? 

The  goodness  of  American  culture  Is 
human  culture,  not  white  culture.  The 
basic  American  values  are  human  values, 
not  white  men's  values.  And  those  who 
are  teaching  that  the  Negro  citizen  need 
not  conform  to  these  human  ethics  and 
values — on  the  grounds  that  these  are 
whltey's  set  of  values,  are  doing  a  dis- 
service to  all  himian  beings. 

And  those  who  attack  these  high  moral 
and  religious  values  in  a  taunting  way 
by  pointing  out  that  whitey  does  not  live 
up  to  them  are  Just  as  much  In  error. 
Since  when  is  the  failure  to  live  up  to 
high  ideals  a  case  for  attacking  the  ideals 
themselves?  Rather  it  should  be  to  re- 
emphasize  these  Ideals  and  call  upon 
whitey  and  blackle  and  every  other  hu- 
man being  to  try  to  do  a  better  Job  of 
matching  these  ideals  with  dally  deeds. 

I  recall  appearing  on  the  same  plat- 
form with  the  then  majority  leader  of 


the  Senate,  Lyndon  Johnson.  The  occa- 
sion was  a  well  publicized  rally  being 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  APL-CIO 
at  the  Armory  In  Washington,  D.C.,  to 
call  attention  to  unemployment  around 
the  country  In  1958. 

Senator  Johnson  said,  as  soon  as  I 
leave  this  platform  I  am  going  back  to 
the  Senate  and  Introduce  a  resolution  to 
create  a  conunlsslon  to  go  around  the 
country  to  these  areas  of  unemployment 
to  see  what  we  can  do  about  It. 

I  said,  I  thought  the  idea  of  creating  a 
commission  to  study  the  problem  was  all 
right,  but  that  I  would  suggest  that  it 
devote  Its  efforts  to  studying  the  areas 
which  had  minimal  imemployment  be- 
cause I  felt  we  would  do  a  better  Job  in 
helping  those  that  had  not  made  it  by 
finding  out  from  those  who  had  made  It 
what  they  had  done  and  passing  on  these 
suggestions. 

In  other  words.  I  think  It  is  about  time 
we  began  "to  accentuate  the  positive  In 
order  to  eliminate  the  negative  and  In 
order  to  avoid  messing  with  Mr.  In-be- 
tween." There  has  been  an  unhealthy  ac- 
centuation of  the  negative,  going  on  for 
years  In  America,  somewhat  like  hypo- 
chondrism  which  aggravates  the  ills  and 
stands  In  the  way  of  correcting  them. 

The  purpose  of  these  remarks  Is  not  to 
gloss  over  our  shortcomings  In  meeting 
the  high  ideals  we  Americans,  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  melting  pot,  have  set  for  our- 
selves. Quite  the  contrary,  it  is  to  con- 
trast the  areas  of  failure  with  the  areas 
of  success  to  gain  the  understanding  and 
the  inspiration  to  move  forward  even 
more  vigorously  in  identifying  and  elimi- 
nating these  shortcomings.  But  when 
only  failures  are  studied  we  lose  the  es- 
sential context  with  the  successes,  and 
in  this  process  we  may  lose  the  very  gains 
we  have  made.  After  all  there  are  two 
ways  of  eliminating  a  difference  of  this 
sort — upward  by  raising  the  lower  to  the 
higher  level  and  downward  by  lowering 
all  to  the  lowest  level. 


THE  HONORABLE  WILLIAM  HENRY 
HARRISON  TO  SEEK  REELECTION 
TO  CONGRESS 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  an  editorial. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman* 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
age  is  a  state  of  mind.  Some  who  are 
young  in  years  are  old  In  viewpoint;  while 
others,  mature  In  years,  have  the  vision 
and  vigor  customary  In  persons  many 
years  young.  Bill  Harrison  is  a  man  who 
combines  experience,  dedication,  and  the 
wisdom  of  age  with  an  up-to-date  outlook 
on  our  many  problems  at  home  and 
abroad. 

It  is  typical  of  Bill  Harrison  that  he 
would  conscientiously  analyze  all  aspects 
of  the  situation  to  determine  whether  he 
should  seek  reelection. 

The  careful  thought  which  entered  Into 
his  decision  has  been  examined  In  a  fine 
article  about  my  good  friend  and  able 
colleague.  Bill  Harrison,  by  Wlllard  Ed- 


wards, one  of  the  finest  newsmen  and 
political  columnists  In  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal. Mr.  Speaker,  the  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  Clilcago  (111.)  Tribune, 
Feb. 17  1968] 
Capitol  Vnws 
(By  WUlard  Edwards) 

Washinoton,  February  18. — For  Rep.  Wil- 
liam Henry  Harrison  IR..  Wyo.].  na  with  many 
another  member  of  Congreaa  who  has  passed 
the  age  of  70.  the  time  has  come  to  face  up 
to  some  questions : 

"Am  I  getting  too  old  to  handle  the  burdens 
and  responsibilities  of  representing  the  peo- 
ple of  my  state?  Can  I  stand  up  to  the  rigors 
of  an  exhaiistlng  reelection  campaign?  Should 
I  yield  to  a  younger  man?" 

He  made  up  his  mind  and  announced  this 
week  that  he  would  ask  Wyoming  voters  to 
renominate  and  reelect  him  to  a  sixth  term 
as  the  state's  lone  representative. 

Harrison's  debate  with  himself,  leading 
up  to  this  decision,  was  revealed  In  a  candid 
Interview.  It  should  be  of  Interest  to  millions 
of  voters  who  will  be  confronted  with  a  choice 
between  age  and  youth  in  scores  of  con- 
gressional races  next  November. 

It  will  not  be  an  easy  Judgment.  Voters 
will  see.  on  one  hand,  an  Incumbent  senator 
or  representative,  heavy  In  seniority  and  pres- 
tige but  revealing  the  ravages  of  time;  on 
the  other,  a  candidate  of  youthful  appeal, 
lacking  experience.  They  must  weigh  the  ad- 
vantages and  handicaps  attached  to  such 
rival  candidacies. 

Not  too  long  ago,  the  odds  were  all  In  favor 
of  the  Incumbent.  Reelection  was  routine  in 
traditionally  Democratic  and  Republican  re- 
gions which  have  since  yielded  to  the  two- 
party  system.  However,  the  trend  in  recent 
elections  has  favored  the  younger  candidate. 
The  age  level  In  both  bouses  has  been  steadily 
lowered  in  the  last  decade. 

PLEASED  BT   YOUTH  INFCSION 

Harrison,  71,  considered  this  Infusion  of 
youth  and  vigor  Into  the  membership  and 
found  It  good,  particularly  since  It  has  been 
concentrated  In  the  ranks  of  his  own  party. 
He  has  witnessed,  as  a  result,  the  growing 
and  refreshing  independence  of  Congress  as 
a  branch  of  the  tripartite  system  of  govern- 
ment. 

The  personal  problem  confronting  him  was 
one.  he  knew,  which  had  Induced  a  number 
of  his  colleagues  to  announce  retirement  this 
year.  Some  were  Just  bone-weary;  others 
knew  they  faced  dangerous  opposition.  The 
retirees  include  senators  like  Bourke  Hlcken- 
looper  |R..  Iowa).  71;  Frank  Carlson  [R.. 
Kans.).  75;  and  Lister  HUl  (D.,  Ala.l.  73.  At 
least  seven  House  members  of  advanced  age 
have  annotinced  similar  decisions. 

But  In  lUlnols,  Sen.  Dlrksen  (R.,  731,  the 
minority  leader.  Is  preparing  to  run  again. 
In  Ohio,  Sen.  Prank  Lausche  [D.],  72,  Is 
bucking  the  party  organization  which  had 
attempted  to  dump  him  overboard.  A  big 
group  of  House  members,  over  70.  some  in 
their  80s.  will  seek  reelection. 

HASN'T    MTSBKO    A    WORK    DAT 

In  allying  himself  with  this  latter  group, 
Harrison  took  cognizance  of  a  truth  obvious 
to  any  Intelligent  observer — that  some  men 
are  old  In  mind  and  body  at  50;  others  alert 
and  mentally  keen  at  80.  He,  himself,  appears 
10  years  younger  than  his  age  and  hasn't 
missed  a  day  of  work  In  a  decade  because  of 
Illness.  He  will  rely  on  the  vigor  of  his  cam- 
paigning to  convince  voters  that  he  Is  in  top 
physical  condition. 

But  his  major  weapon  against  the  younger 
opponents  he  anticipates  In  the  primary  and 
general  elections  is  one  available  only  to 
members  of  long  service.  He  Is  a  member  of 
the  House  appropriations  committee,  a  prized 
poeltlon  to  be  gained  only  by  seniors.  He 
handles  fxinds  lor  the  Interior  and  agrlcul- 
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ture  departments  which  conduct  operations 
vital  to  Wyoming's  mining  and  ranching  In- 
terests. If  the  voters  replace  him,  he  will  note 
pointedly,  the  state  will  have  to  wait  a  long 
time  before  It  gets  as  powerful  a  voice  in  the 
executive  branch.         | 

NEW  IDEAS  PROPOSED  TO  MEET 
PROBLEMS  IN  MIDDLE  EAST  AND 
TO  DEAL  WITH  THE  PLIGHT  OF 
RUSSIAN  JEWRY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
HoLiFiELD).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
H6use,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Halpern]  Is  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  en- 
tirely new  concept  has  been  envisaged 
by  Congressman  Gerald  R.  Ford,  the 
leader  of  the  Republican  Party  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  to  alleviate  the 
plight  of  the  Soviet  Union's  Jewish  resi- 
dents who  face  extinction  as  a  religious 
group. 

A  detailed  proposal  was  advanced  in 
the  minority  leader's  remarkable  speech 
on  February  28,  wherein  he  presented 
a  compelling  review  of  the  Russian  Jew- 
ish situation  and  the  developments  in  the 
Middle  East  following  the  6-day  war 
last  June.  His  program  for  effective  ac- 
tion on  these  problems  is  of  historic  sig- 
nificance. 

On  the  question  of  Soviet  Jewry,  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  has  served 
notice  both  on  the  Kremlin  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  our  own  country  that 
action  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  liqui- 
dation of  Judaism  in  the  U.S.S.R.  Mr. 
Ford  very  correctly  stated  that  the  con- 
science of  the  worid  was  not  aroused 
until  too  late  when  Nazi  genocide  mur- 
dured  more  than  6  million  Jews. 

Mr.  Ford  noted  that  Federal  laws  now 
requli-e  that  all  business  concerns  trad- 
ing with  our  Government  treat  em- 
ployees on  a  nondiscriminatoi-y  basis.  He 
has  suggested  that  this  antibias  concept 
be  applied  to  our  trade  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  Kremlin  wants  cer- 
tain things  from  us.  We  can  use  this  to 
dramatize  to  the  Kremlin  that  the  Gov- 
ernment cares  about  the  fate  of  the  Jews 
of  Russia. 

The  administration  has  expressed  it- 
self on  the  racist  policies  of  Rhodesia 
and  South  Africa.  Why  not  add  an  anti- 
bias  clause  to  all  legislation  desired  by 
Russia — whether  an  airline  agreement,  a 
trade  pact,  or  anything  else? 

This  would  dramatize  to  the  Kremlin 
that  religious  prejudice  is  bad  business  in 
terms  of  world  trade  and  commerce. 

The  Ford  concept  can  be  a  break- 
through, a  beacon  of  hope  to  the  isolated 
Jews  of  Russia.  Mr.  Ford  is  telling  those 
unfortunate  people  that  the  world  has 
not  forgotten  nor  abandoned  them.  He 
has  correctly  observed  that  things  can 
be  done  by  the  U.S.  Government,  to  ef- 
fectively help  Russian  Jewry — but  no 
such  policy  exists  in  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration. 

On  the  Middle  East  issue,  Americans 
of  all  faiths  will  find  important  points 
in  Mr.  Ford's  evaluation  of  recent  de- 
velopments. He  has  revesJed  how  the 
President's  preoccupation  with  Vietnam 
has  allowed  the  Russians  to  exploit  a 
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vacuum  In  the  Mediterranean.  The  Rus- 
sians are  penetrating  that  region  to  the 
great  danger  not  only  of  Israel  but  also 
to  the  Jeopardy  of  America  and  all  Iree 
nations. 

Instead  of  authorizing  the  sale  of  Phan- 
tom jet  fighters  sought  by  Israel,  the  ad- 
ministration has  trained  Arab  pilots  in 
Texas.  While  Prime  Minister  Eshkol  of 
Israel  was  a  guest  at  the  L.B.J.  Ranch, 
Arab  pilots  were  flying  over  his  head  in 
U.S.  Starfighter  Jets. 

Mr.  Ford's  address  will  provide  in- 
sights and  Inspiration  to  many  Members 
of  this  Congress.  It  was  delivered  before 
the  Jewish  Men's  Club,  East  Rockaway, 
N.Y.  Under  unanimous  consent  I  place 
it  in  the  Record  so  that  Mr.  Ford's  vision 
may  serve  as  a  guideline  to  essential 
action : 
Address  by  Representative  Oerald  R.  Ford 

Before  the  Jewish  Men's  CLins  at  East 

Rockaway,  N.Y. 

Tonight  I  would  like  to  share  with  you 
some  of  my  thoughts  on  developments  in  the 
Middle  East. 

While  our  Oovernment  has  been  preoccu- 
pied with  events  In  the  Far  East,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  turned  the  massive  set-back  of 
last  June's  Six-Day  War  Into  a  victory  In 
terms  of  regional  penetration. 

The  Administration  has  developed  no  de- 
finitive policy  to  meet  the  problems  of  this 
region.  There  has  been  talk  of  "five  points", 
and  so  forth,  but  mainly  we  have  drifted. 

Tonight  there  Is  talk  of  United  Nations 
sponsored  peace  talks.  But  the  details  are  ob- 
scure. I  feel  that  the  State  of  Israel  would 
be  well-advised  to  retain  territories  presently 
occupied  and  not  budge  until  such  time  as 
appropriate  mutual  arrangements  are  made 
in  face-to-face  talks  agreeable  to  both  sides. 
Previous  experiences  with  the  United  Nations 
would  indicate  the  need  for  caution. 

The  fluctuations  of  United  States  policy 
are  such  that  I  frankly  have  been  unable  to 
4letermlne  just  what  our  wavering  policy  is. 
I  think  It  Is  a  non-policy.  It  is  so  lacking  In 
reality  that  it  is  like  an  Arabian  desert 
mirage.  The  harder  one  looks  at  it.  the  less 
one  sees. 

In  terms  of  United  States  policy,  we  are 
looking  at  a  vacuum  in  the  Middle  East — a 
very  dangerous  vacuum.  The  power  and  In- 
fluence of  the  Soviet  Union  is  flowing  Into  it. 
Yet  President  Johnson  did  not  even  men- 
tion In  his  recent  State  of  the  Union  message 
that  a  new  power  structure,  very  hazardous 
to  freedom,  had  developed  during  the  last 
year  in  the  Middle  East  and  Mediterranean. 
He  did  not  call  attention  to  the  dramatic 
and  aggressive  Rvisslan  moves  In  that  region. 
But  the  President  used  many  words  to  ex- 
plain and  Justify  his  position  on  Vietnam.  He 
has  said  many  times  that  we  are  In  Vietnam 
to  draw  a  line  against  Communist  aggres- 
sion. 

I  cannot  understand  how  we  are  keeping 
faith  with  our  brave  men  In  Vietnam,  who 
are  holding  the  line,  when  we  are  so  mys- 
teriously silent  about  the  end  run  the  Rus- 
sians are  taking  through  the  Middle  East  and 
into  the  Mediterranean! 

The  Soviet  Union  sought  to  exploit  Amer- 
ican preoccupation  In  Vietnam  last  Spring 
by  instigating  and  aiding  the  Arab  move 
against  Israel.  Yet  an  authorized  spokes- 
man for  the  Johnson  Administration  an- 
nounced, when  the  outcome  was  In  doubt, 
that  we  were  "neutral  in  thought,  word  and 
deed". 

The  heart-warming  six-day  victory 
achieved  by  Israel  was  the  only  reassuring 
triumph  of  free  men  against  Communism 
and  aggression  in  a  long  time.  But  I  have 
yet  to  hear  our  President  publicly  voice  grat- 
ification that  Israel,  a  free  nation,  has  de- 
feated aggression. 


The  Russians,  of  course,  are  using  the 
radical  Arab  regimes  by  proxy  Just  as  the 
Nazis  used  Spain  in  the  1930's — ^to  test  their 
new  weapons.  And,  more  important,  to  test 
the  will  of  the  democracies. 

Let  us  recall  that  the  first  time  in  history 
a  surface-to-surface  missile  was  used  to  sink 
a  ship  it  was  a  Soviet  "Styx"  missile.  The 
victim  was  an  Israeli  destroyer. 

The  Soviet  navy  was  operating  in  the  area 
where  an  Israeli  submarine  mysteriously  dis- 
appeared, suddenly  and  without  trace,  only 
a  few  weeks  ago. 

The  Russians  have  embarked  on  a  danger- 
ous game  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Middle 
East.  They  are  playing  for  high  stakes.  Brit- 
ain has  withdrawn  from  commitments  East 
of  Suez.  France  has  deserted  NATO.  The 
Kremlin  is  using  the  Arabs  to  turn  the  Medi- 
terranean into  a  Russian  lake. 

Last  year  there  were  a  scant  half-dozen 
Russian  naval  ships  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Now  there  are  about  50,  almost  on  a  par 
with  the  U.S.  Sixth  Fleet. 

The  Russians  are  moving  to  outflank 
NATO's  land-based  defenses.  In  the  north, 
the  Russians  made  the  Baltic  a  virtual  Red 
Sea.  Their  warships  in  the  Baltic  now  out- 
number NATO  forces  5  to  1. 

A  massive  Soviet  naval  program  is  under 
way.  The  Johnson  Administration  is  falling 
to  keep  pace.  We  just  heard  a  warning  from 
the  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  that  the  United  States  might 
be  "unable  to  counter  the  rapidly  increas- 
ing Soviet  submarine  threat"  unless  the  Ad- 
ministration changes  its  policies  on  con- 
struction of  nuclear  submarines.  Admiral 
Hyman  Rlckover  has  long  been  making  this 
very  point. 

Indeed,  the  Russians  already  have  55  nu- 
clear submarines  to  our  75  while  possessing 
305  conventional  submarines  to  our  80. 

There  are  also  the  questions  of  deficien- 
cies In  Administration  planning  to  meet  the 
new  Mach  3  Soviet  Jet  interceptor  which 
flies  over  1800  miles  per  hour. 

And  now  we  hear  that  the  Russians  are 
rapidly  closing  the  missile  gap  with  a  mobile 
ICBM. 

Russia  has  the  world's  fastest  growing 
merchant  fleet.  Its  tonnage  will  surpass  our 
own  by  the  early  1970's.  Sixty  percent  of 
U.S.  naval  warships  are  25  years  old  or  older. 
The  Russian  navy  is  sleek  and  modem. 

The  new  challenge  of  Russian  seapower 
and  penetration  of  the  Mediterranean  may 
haunt  us  long  after  we  finish  with  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh.  Soviet  ships  and  submarines  boldly 
shadow  every  unit  of  the  Sixth  Fleet.  Now 
we  learn  that  the  Russian  navy  is  shadowing 
even  Israeli  merchant  vessels. 

The  Russians  have  built  two  aircraft  car- 
riers, the  "Moscow"  and  "Leningrad,'"  sim- 
ilar to  our  Iwo  Jlma-type  carriers  used  off 
Vietnam.  The  Soviet  aim  Is  to  use  such 
vessels  for  amphibious  support  In  areas  like 
the  Middle  East. 

We  know  that  Russia  Is  moving  a  newly- 
formed  marine  landing  force,  called  the 
"black  berets,"  Into  the  Mediterranean.  They 
are  aboard  special  landing  craft  that  carry 
amphibious  tanks. 

Meanwhile,  Arab  terrorists  are  talking  of 
themselves  as  the  "Viet  Cong  of  the  Mid- 
dle East."  The  Israelis  could  be  hit  along 
the  cease-fire  lines  by  terrorists  who  retreat 
behind  a  privileged  sanctuary  In  the  Rus- 
sians moved  in  their  aircraft  carriers  and 
amphibious  forces  as  a  screen  to  defend  Arab 
territory. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  made  it  very  clear 
that  she  actually  supports  the  most  militant 
Arabs.  The  Red  Navy  Is  operating  out  of  the 
ports  of  Alexandria  and  Port  Said  In  Egypt; 
Latakla  in  Syria;  and  perhaps  soon  from 
Yemen  and  Aden  on  the  Red  Sea,  menacing 
the  Indian  Ocean;  and  from  Mers-el-Keblr  in 
Algeria,  within  range  of  Gibraltar. 

Is  all  this  build-up  solely  to  eradicate  Is- 
rael? The  objectives  are  far  greater.  It  Is  the 
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domln*Dce  of  the  entire  region  fcnd  60  per 
cent  of  world's  oil  resourcee.  It  U  the  neutr»l- 
Isatlon  of  Europe.  It  U  the  fate  of  Afrlc*. 
It  la  even  the  future  of  South  America. 

Already  we  see  Russian  gains.  Three  mem- 
bers of  the  Central  Treaty  Organl»aUon— 
Turkey.  Iran,  and  PaltUtan — are  puraulng 
oloaer  relation*  with  Moacow.  The  Turks  are 
building  stronger  economic  ties  with  Russia. 
Iran  and  Pakistan,  which  received  much  aid 
from  the  U.S.  taxpayer,  are  buying  RussUn 
arms.  India  Ls  buying  Soviet  submarines. 

The  RujBlan*  have  resupplled  the  Arabs 
with  even  more  modern  weapons  than  those 
lost  In  the  war  last  June.  Soviet  mlUtary  of- 
ncers  are  to  be  found  advising  at  every 
echelon  of  command  in  the  Egyptian  armed 
forces.  Russian  heavy  bombers,  manned  by 
Soviet  Air  Force  crews,  have  0own  from 
Egyptian  air  bases. 

The  Chinese  Communist  radio  broadcast 
from  Peking  in  Arabic  on  February  18  that 
Arab  terrorlsu  were  inspired  by  the  Viet 
Cong.  A  spokesman  for  the  Arab  terrorist 
group  stated  in  Damascus  that  "our  battles 
in  the  occupied  territory  enjoy  Increasing 
support  rrx>m  the  Arab  masses  there.  We  have 
thoroughly.,  understood  Chairman  Mao's 
t«*ching8  about  the  relations  between  the 
popular  army  and  the  people,  which  are 
similar  to  the  relations  between  the  flsh  and 
the  water." 

A  few  days  later,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Egyptian  NaUonal  Assembly.  Anwar  Sadat. 
Nasser's  rl(?ht-hand  man.  cabled  North  Viet- 
nam and  North  Korea  of  Arab  support  In 
the  'struggle  against  aggression"  and  ex- 
pressed "solidarity  In  the  struggle  against 
the  racUto." 

Mr.  Sadat  was  In  Washington  last  year  as 
a  guest  of  the  AdmlnUtratlon.  The  Arab 
press  and  radio  also  voiced  hope  that  such 
persons  as  H.  Rap  Brown  and  Stokely  Car- 
mtchael  provide  American  cities  with  a 
"Viet  Cong"  summer. 

The  official  radio  of  Jordan  broadcast  i\ 
defense  of  Soviet  nav.-U  operations  In  the 
reelon.  The  Jordanians  said  this  was  merely 
a  move  to  defend  the  Arabs  against  Israel. 
What  was  President  Johnson's  response  to 
all  this?  The  Administration  announced 
that  tanks,  artillery,  and  even  P-104  Star- 
Hghter  supersonic  Jets  were  being  provided 
to  Jordan.  The  Jordanian  armed  forces  are 
still  linked  with  a  unified  Arab  high  com- 
mand advised  by  Russian  generals.  The  Arab 
terrorists,  known  as  the  "El  Fatah."  operate 
from  Jordanian  territory  frequently  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Jordanian  army. 

On  the  very  day  that  the  announcement 
of  arms  for  Jordan  was  published  In  Wash- 
ington, the  terrorist  attacks  from  Jordan 
reached  such  intensity  that  Israeli  armed 
forces  were  forced  to  bomb  bases  of  aggres- 
sion on  the  east  bank  of  the  river  that  serves 
as  the  cease-fire  line. 

The  Arab  terrorlsU  are  already  using  Rus- 
sian and  Chinese  machlne-gtma  and  mines 
of  types  used  In  Vietnam.  Now  they  will  have 
heavy  weapons — financed,  no  doubt,  by  our 
taxpayers. 

The  Administration  maintained  that 
supplying  arms  to  Jordan  was  necessary  to 
n»^^in»jttn  the  throne  of  King  Hussein.  If  he 
goes,  they  say,  the  extremists  might  come.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  extremists  are  al- 
ready there. 

The  least  that  the  Administration  could 
have  asked  from  Jordan  In  exchange  for  the 
arms  Is  that  she  make  peace  with  Israel. 
That  seems  a  reasonable  enough  condition. 
There  is  also  the  very  re€il  danger  that  arms 
shipped  to  the  shaky  Hussein  regime  may 
end  up  In  other  thanks.  It  Is  like  sending  our 
F-104's  "to  whom  It  may  concern." 

If  the  Soviet  military  experts  need  any  of 
these  arms  for  testing,  to  perfect  methods  for 
destioylng  our  forces  In  Vietnam,  they  need 
only  apply  to  their  Arab  friends. 

I  must  note  that  President  Johnson,  while 


he  has  authorlied  supersonic  jet  fighters  for 
the  Arabs,  has  agreed  only  to  sell  some  sub- 
sonic Douglas  Skyhawks  to  Israel.  The  trans- 
action with  Urael  was  signed  two  years  ago. 
The  planes  are.  for  the  greatest  part,  as  yet 
ujadellvered.  They  are  allowed  to  trtckle  out. 
one  by  one.  It  will  be  1M9  before  Israel  geU 
all  of  them. 

Israel  meanwhile  noted  the  Soviet  escala- 
tion in  the  region  against  a  background  of 
French  cancellation  of  all  supersonic  jeu 
ordered  by  the  toraslU. 

An  application  was  made  by  Israel  to  buy 
50  supersonic  Phantom  Jets  from  the  United 
States  to  meet  current  needs  because  of  the 
new  situation.  President  Johnson  has  defer- 
red action.  It  has  been  hinted  that  the 
planes  may  be  sold  next  Autumn,  at  the 
time  of  the  election. 

Those  Phantom  Jets  should  be  on  their 
way  now.  They  are  vital  to  Israel's  deterrent 
capacity.  It  takes  time  to  train  pilots, 
technicians,  and  mechanics  for  such  so- 
phisticated equipment. 

Can  Israel's  friends  really  believe  the 
Johnson  Administration's  promises? 

The  1964  plank  on  the  Middle  East  In  the 
Democratic  Platform  solemnly  promised  to 
guard  "against  the  dangers  of  a  military 
Imbalance  resulting  from  Soviet  arms  ship- 
ments". Is  the  Administration  doing  this 
by  shipping  US.  arms  to  some  Arabs  to 
balance  the  Russian  arms  received  by  other 
Arabs— with  all  the  guns  pointing  against 
Israel? 

Let  me  patise  here  to  ask:  Where  Is  our 
national  self-respect?  The  Egyptians  have 
burned  down  our  consulates,  spit  on  the 
American  flag,  abused  US  citizens,  severed 
diplomatic  relations,  lied  about  our  role  In 
the  six-day  war.  collaborated  with  the  Com- 
munUts.  praised  North  Korea  for  seizing  the 
Putblo.  congratulated  the  Viet  Cong  for  the 
Tet  offensive — and  yet  the  Administration 
still  Insists  that  we  buy  Egyptian  cotton. 

Are  we  to  Impose  a  travel  tax  on  Ameri- 
cans visiting,  for  Instance.  In  Israel — but 
permit  dollars  to  go  to  Egypt  to  support  the 
Russian  munitions  Industry? 

I  have  heard  reports  in  Washington  that 
the  AdmlnUtratlon  is  eager  to  resume  rela- 
tions with  Egypt  In  hopes  o*  wooing  Nasser 
by  resuming  aid  to  his  government. 

We  would  do  much  better  to  spend  such 
simis  for  the  strengthening  of  the  Sixth 
Fleet. 

If  It  Is  desirable  to  draw  a  line  In  Vietnam, 
why  permit  the  Arab  "Viet  Cong"  to  rampage 
across  the  cease-fire  lines  m  the  Middle  East? 
Why  U  President  Johnson  still  training  25 
Arab  pllou.  from  Jordan,  at  U.S.  alrbases  in 
Texas?  It  Is  ironic  that  whUe  Prime  Minister 
Eshkol  of  Israel  was  a  guest  at  the  LBJ 
Ranch.  Arab  pilots  were  flying  over  his  head 
in  Star-flghter  Jets. 

Let  us  now  leave  the  Middle  East  to  discuss, 
a   related   and    timely    Issue    Involving    the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  conscience  of  the  world  was  not 
aroused  until  too  late  when  Nazi  genocide 
liquidated  over  six  million  Jewish  people  in 
Europe.  Today  we  find  a  cruel  Irony.  Some  of 
the  survivors  of  Nazism,  those  who  reside  In 
the  So\-let  Union,  find  themselves  again  sub- 
jected to  discriminatory  treatment  because  of 
their  religious  faith. 

Tht  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union  has 
embarked  on  a  subtle  campaign  of  cultural 
genocide,  to  destroy  the  Jews  as  a  people  and 
Judaism  as  a  religion  I  have  heard  that  there 
are  only  four  rabbis,  all  very  elderly  men.  left 
m  the  entire  Soviet  Union  which  has  a  Jew- 
ish population  of  over  three  million.  This  1« 
because  Soviet  authorities  have  liquidated 
Jewish  education,  religious  schools,  semi- 
naries, and  so  forth,  to  the  extent  that  no 
new  rabbis  or  religious  teachers  are  being 
trained. 

Jews  In  Russia  are  denied  even  the  meager 
religious  facilities  permitted  non-Jewish 
minority  groups.  Pressures  against  the  Jew- 


ish people  have  been  intensified  following  the 
defeat  by  Israel  of  the  Russian-backed  Arab 
aggression.  When  the  USSR  severed  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Israel  last  June,  all  exit 
visas  for  Jews  were  abruptly  cancelled. 

It  should  be  a  matter  of  deep  concern  to 
all  humanity  that  the  Russians  are  scape- 
goating  the  Jews — in  effect,  holding  those 
Innocent  people  hostages  for  the  behavior 
of  the  State  of  Israel. 

A  wave  of  propaganda,  reminiscent  of  the 
Nazi  era  of  cruel  caricatures,  has  flooded  the 
state-controlled  Soviet  press. 

A  number  of  the  young  Russian  writers 
recently  sent  to  Jail  for  publishing  ideas 
challenging  the  totalitarian  concept  were 
Jewish. 

Some  of  America's  most  eminent  citizens 
are  persons  of  Jewish  faith  who  still  have 
relatives  In  Russia.  There  Is  a  terrible  an- 
guish in  realizing  that  another  generation  i  i 
oppression  and  systematic  cultural  genocide 
may  finally  liquidate  the  once-flourlahing 
RujBsian  Jewish  community. 

At  times  In  the  past,  once  when  Taft  was 
president  and  even  as  far  back  as  the  presi- 
dency of  General  U.S.  Grant,  the  UnlieU 
States  Government  used  Its  Influence  to  ame- 
liorate antl-Jevrtsh  pressures  abroad.  Oui 
Government  has  expressed  Itself  on  the  racial 
policies  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  and 
Rhodesia.  I  do  not  understand  why  more 
cannot  be  done  In  Washington  to  let  the 
rulers  of  the  Soviet  Union  know  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  cares  about 
what  happens  to  the  Russians  of  Jewish 
faith. 

Some  say  that  It  Is  all  to  easy  for  an  op- 
position political  party  to  oppose  policies  >  i 
the  Administration.  In  this  Instance  I  want 
very  sincerely  to  propose  a  policy  to  help 
Russian  Jews.  No  such  policy  exists  in  the 
Johnson  Administration  I 

I  believe  that  Russia  Is  responsive,  within 
certain  limits,  to  the  pressure  of  world  public 
opinion.  I  believe  there  are  things  that  the 
Kremlin  wants  from  the  United  States.  Umt 
year  the  Russians  were  very  eager  for  the 
agreement  to  permit  the  Soviet  airline.  Aero- 
flot.  to  have  landing  rights  at  Kennedy  Air- 
port. An  agreement  was  made  to  exchange 
landing    rights.    The    Russians    remain    ex- 
tremely anxious  to  expand  East-West  trade 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  has  come  to 
take  affirmative  action  to  dramatize  to  the 
Russians  that  we  mean  business  on  the  Issue 
of  their  treatment  of  minorities.  When  the 
next  measure  comes  before  the  Congress  in- 
volving East-West  trade  or  a  similar  appro- 
priate bill.  I  will  advocate  an  amendment. 
I  hope  with  bl-parttsan  support,  to  express 
the  sen'^e  of  the  Congress  that   the  Soviet 
Union  should  display  concern  for  American 
opinion  in  Soviet  policies  affecting  the  Jews. 
Otir  Federal  laws  now  require  that  all  bu.si- 
ness  concerns  trading  with  the  Government 
treat    employees    on    a    non-dlscrlmlnatory 
basis.  I  do  not  see  why  we  cannot  make  such 
a  request  of  the  foreign  nations  with  which 
we  trade,  with  special  reference  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  notorious  antl-reUglous  policies 
of  the  Soviet  Union  might  be  ameliorated  If 
the  Kremlin  comes  to  realize  that  such  bias 
Is  simply  bad   business  In   terms  of  world 
trade  and  commerce. 

I  am  confident  that  a  Republican  Congress 
would  enact  such  an  amendment. 

It  would  keep  the  faith  with  the  six  million 
Jews  who  died  during  World  War  II.  We 
grieve  that  some  of  those  brutal  murders 
could  have  been  averted  by  more  affirmative 
action  by  free  people  of  other  lands  at  that 
time. 
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THERE  IS  NEED  FOR  AN  INVASION 
OP  NORTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  un- 
easiness throughout  the  Western  World 
about  the  military  situation  in  Vietnam. 
The  Communists  have  seized  the  offen- 
sive and  despite  heavy  losses  and  in- 
ability to  take  and  hold  prime  objectives, 
they  are  keeping  allied  forces  off  balance. 
For  the  first  time  since  the  serious  build- 
up of  U.S.  forces  began  in  1965,  we  are 
on  the  defensive. 

There  is  no  panic;  the  outcome  is  not 
in  doubt,  but  new  tactics  are  called  for 
to  reverse  the  present  unsatisfactory  sit- 
uation. We  are  fighting  a  strange  war 
under  difficult  conditions.  There  is  no 
well  defined  front  and  the  enemy  is 
everywhere.  Supply  is  not  difficult  for 
him  and  as  long  as  he  has  organized 
forces,  he  can  keep  fighting. 

This  can  be  changed.  It  is  important 
that  allied  forces  gain  the  initiative  and 
the  invasion  of  North  Vietnam  offers  fer- 
tile possibilities  for  this.  The  South  Viet- 
namese Government  is  known  to  favor 
escalation  of  the  war  against  the  North 
and  a  recent  Saigon  newspaper  called  for 
an  invasion  of  North  Vietnam.  The  bril- 
liant success  of  the  Inchon  landing  dur- 
ing the  Korean  war  points  to  the  desir- 
ability of  a  similar  effort  along  the  nar- 
low  waist  of  North  Vietnam,  perhaps  in 
the  Vinh  area.  An  amphibious  attack 
north  of  the  DMZ  or  an  invasion  through 
Leas  along  the  infiltration  route  could 
change  the  entire  complexion  of  the  war. 
No  longer  would  the  North  Vietnamese 
be  free  to  attack  at  will  in  South  Viet- 
nam. North  Vietnamese  troops  in  South 
Vietnam  would  be  jeopardized  by  enemy 
forces  in  their  rear — supplies  would  be 
threatened  and  the  North  Vietnamese 
would  get  a  taste  of  the  kind  of  war  their 
Government  is  inflicting  on  South  Viet- 
nam. 

The  United  States  has  ruled  out  an  in- 
vasion of  North  Vietnam  in  order  to 
avoid  the  risk  of  triggering  Red  Chinese 
intervention.  Not  so,  the  South  Viet- 
namese. Their  country  has  been  openly 
invaded  by  North  Vietnamese  forces. 
They  have  been  subjected  to  destruction 
and  death  and  they  have  every  right  to 
fight  back  with  the  most  effective  means 
at  their  command. 

An  obvious  problem  is  the  availability 
of  forces  with  which  to  launch  an  in- 
vasion. However,  both  United  States  and 
Vietnamese  forces  are  being  increased 
and  the  fact  of  invasion  would  serve  to 
relieve  some  of  the  pressure  being  ex- 
erted by  Commimist  forces  in  South 
Vietnam. 

Wars  are  not  won  by  defensive  tactics. 
We  are  not  winning  now.  A  second  front 

in  North  Vietnam  could  spark  a  winning 
offensive  for  allied  forces. 


There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  re- 
cent order  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture announced  the  discontinuation  of 
the  Federal-State  Livestock  Market 
News  Service  to  the  Tulsa,  Okla.,  stock- 
yards. 

This  news  is  especially  distressing  to 
Oklahomans.  The  Oklahoma  House  of 
Representatives  has  passed  a  resolution 
calling  for  a  rescission  of  the  order,  and 
I  have  personally  written  to  Secretary 
Freeman  calling  for  a  reconsideration 
of  this  decision. 

The  information  made  available  by  the 
service  is  not  available  elsewhere  to 
ranchers.  The  ranchers  in  the  area  of 
Oklahoma  affected  advise  me  that  this 
service  is  essential  to  them  if  they  are  to 
market  their  cattle  at  the  best  possible 
times  and  prices. 

For  this  reason,  I  would  like  to  place 
in  the  Record  the  text  of  Oklahoma 
House  Resolution  605.  as  enacted  on  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1968.  and  signed  by  Oklahoma 
Speaker  of  the  House  Rex  Privett. 
The  resolution  follows: 

Enrolled  House  Resolution  605 
A  resolution  memorializing  the  Secr«>tary  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  to  re- 
consider and  rescind  administrative  order 
discontinuing  the  Federal-State  Livestock 
Market  News  Service  at  Tulsa  Stockyards; 
and  directing  distribution 
Whereas,  the  Federal-State  Livestock  Mar- 
ket News  Service  at  the  Tulsa  stockyards  has 
been  In  continuous  operation  since  Novem- 
ber 1,  1949;  and 

Whereas,  many  livestock  producers  rely  on 
the  information  dispensed  by  this  service; 
and 

Whereas,  due  to  the  order  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture federal  funds  for  this  service  will  no 
longer  be  available  necessitating  that  this 
service  be  terminated  March  31.  1968;  and 
Whereas,  due  to  the  discontinuance  of  the 
service  the  vital  Information  presently  pro- 
vided wlU  not  be  available  from  any  source; 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  second  session  of  the  thirty-first 
Legislature : 

Section  1.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  Is  hereby 
requested  to  reconsider  and  rescind  the  ad- 
ministrative order  discontinuing  the  Federal- 
State  Livestock  Market  News  Service  at  the 
Tulsa  stockyards. 

Section  2.  That  duly  authenticated  copies 
of  this  Resolution,  after  consideration  and 
enrollment,  shall  be  prepared  for  and  trans- 
mitted to  each  member  of  the  Oklahoma 
Congressional  Delegation  and  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
the  22nd  day  of  February,   1968. 


MARKET     NEWS     SERVICE     MUST 
BE   RENEWED 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 


THE  SHARPENED  CRISIS  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous;  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  February  20,  1961,  the  AFL-CIO 
executive  council  prepared  and  issued  a 
statement  entitled  "The  Sharpened 
Crisis  in  Vietnam."  This  splendid  state- 


ment, which  I  include  in  my  remarks,  is 
sound,  logical,  effective,  and  most  appro- 
priate. This  statement  should  be  widely 
read.  I  have  no  recollection  of  having 
read  in  the  newspapers  any  news  item 
about  this  ringing  American  statement. 

The  Sharpened  Crisis  in  Vietn.\m 
(Statement  by  the  AFL-CIO  Executive  Coun- 
cil, Bal  Harbour.  Fla.,  February  20.  1968) 
For  nearly  three  years,  the  U.S.  has  re- 
peatedly offered  to  enter  unconditionally  Into 
negotiations  for  ending  the  war  In  Vietnam. 
These  offers  have  fallen  on  deaf  ears  In  Hanoi, 
Moscow,  and  Pelplng.  To  demonstrate  fur- 
ther its  earnest  desire  for  negotiations,  our 
government  recently  reduced  considerably, 
for  over  a  month,  its  bombing  of  the  Hanoi 
and  Haiphong  military  targets.  But  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  Interpreted  these  peace  efforts  as  proof 
of  American  weakness.  "Then,  under  cover  of 
the  Tet  holiday,  Hanoi  proceeded  to  escalate 
its  aggression  by  launching  an  offensive 
against  the  main  South  Vietnamese  urban 
centers,  slaughtering  thousands  of  Innocent 
civilians,  turning  the  city  streets  Into  bloody 
battlefields. 

The  latest  escalation  of  terrorist  warfare  by 
Hanoi  is  a  development  of  sinister  Interna- 
tional significance.  In  this  connection,  It 
would  be  folly  to  disregard  the  address  re- 
cently delivered  by  LeDuan,  General  Secre- 
tary of  the  North  Vietnam  Communist  Party, 
m  which  he  emphasized  that:  "The  theory 
and  practice  of  the  October  revolution  has 
helped  the  Vietnamese  revolutionaries  realize 
that  national  liberation  must  be  linked  to 
world  proletarian  revolution.  The  struggle  of 
the  Vietnamese  people  forms  the  spearhead 
of  the  v/orld  revolutionary  tide."  This  decla- 
ration should  make  clear,  to  even  the  most 
embittered  critic  of  the  President,  the  austere 
and  painful  reality  of  Vietnam,  freed  from 
wishful  thinking,  false  hopes,  and  sentimen- 
tal dreams. 

Furthermore,  for  days  prior  to  their  on- 
slaught, the  clandestine  Communist  "Libera- 
tion Radio"  appealed  to  the  South  Viet- 
namese people,  as  Lenin  did  to  the  Russian 
people  on  the  eve  of  the  Bolshevik  seizure  of 
power.  The  so-called  "National  Leadership 
Committee"  urged:  "We  exhort  the  officers, 
soldiers,  and  the  police  forces  of  the  Saigon 
regime  to  side  with  the  ranks  of  the  people 
and  to  give  their  arms  and  ammunition  to 
the  revolutionary  armed  forces.  Let  us  go 
forward  together.  The  revolution  will  cer- 
tainly be  crowned  with  success."  The  Com- 
munists appealed  for  and  counted  on  a  popu- 
lar uprising  to  welcome  their  raiders  as  lib- 
erators. In  this,  they  failed  dismally.  The 
only  place  In  the  capital  where  the  self-styled 
nationalist  Viet  Cong  succeeded  in  winning 
some  popular  support  was  In  the  Chinese 
township  of  Cholon. 

It  is  still  too  early  to  estimate  the  extent 
of  damage  which  this  fruitless  Communist 
attempt  to  seize  power  has  Inflicted  on  the 
pacification  and  re-development  programs 
or  on  the  recent  progress  made  by  the  South 
Vietnamese  in  building  constitutional  gov- 
ernment  and  democratic  Institutions.  Clearly, 
this  aggression  against  the  cities  was  an 
Integral  part  of  the  Communist  strategy 
aimed  at  undermining  America's  determina- 
tion and  at  strengthening  thoee  in  our 
country  who,  wittingly  or  otherwise,  would 
have  the  U.S.  submit  to  the  dictates  of  Hanoi 
as  the  road  to  peace  in  South  East  Asia. 

This  offensive  has  been  of  no  decisive  mili- 
tary value  to  Hanoi.  However,  It  does  show  an 
unexpected  Communist  capacity  to  launch 
destructive  attacks  against  targets  of  their 
choice,  with  the  enormous  volume  of  aid  from 
all  other  Communist  countries,  and  testi- 
fies to  the  effectiveness  of  Hanoi's  under- 
ally  built  up  In  South  Vietnam  for  more 
ground  apparatus  which  has  been  contlnu- 
than  twenty  years.  In  the  face  of  these  de- 
velopments and  their  possible  recurrence, 
there  is  a  paramount  urgency  for  the  demo- 
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cratlc  alUes  In  Vietnam  to  avoid  all  overcon- 
ndence  and  expand  their  social,  economic, 
political  and  military  movee  to  deter  and 
defeat  aggression,  while  persUtlng  In  their 
efforts  to  negotiate  peace. 

The  opponents  of  the  Administration's  ten- 
acious resUtence  to  Communist  aggression 
have  hastened  to  seize  upon  whatever  Ini- 
tial political  and  psychological  successes 
Hanoi  may  have  scored  In  Its  latest  escala- 
tion of  the  war  as  evidence  that  our  coun- 
try's policy  Is  wrong  and  that  we  should  get 
out  of  South  Vietnam  and  all  Southeast 
Asia  In  panic,  some  academicians  have 
rushed  to  conclude  that  the  time  has  ar- 
rived for  U.S.  policymakers  to  realize  that 
we  have  been  defeated  In  terms  of  our  orig- 
inal objective — to  prove  that  so-called  wars 
of  national  liberation  do  not  pay  and  that 
we  can  stop  them. 

This  hasty  conclusion  Is  without  founda- 
tion In  fact.  Vietnam  U  not  the  first  or  only 
place  where  the  Communists  have  resorted 
to  their  so-called  national  lll)eratlon  Uctlcs. 
After  World  War  II.  they  tried  it  in  Greece 
and  Korea  and  failed  In  both  countries.  They 
tried  and  failed  In  Malaysia  and  Indonesia, 
In  Bollvl«,  ■  Colombia.  Peru,  and  Venezuela. 
They  have  not  had  much  luck  with  such 
tactics  m  Burma  and  the  Middle  East.  Nor 
have  they  gotten  far  in  South  Vietnam,  de- 
spite years  of  preparation,  subversion,  and 
aggression.  They  have  already  bttn  driven 
out  of  most  towns  and  the  remaining  fight 
m  the  cities  Is  not  going  their  way.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Communlsu  have  had  to  pay  dearly 
In  heavy  losses  among  their  elite  cadres  who 
controlled  vital  rural  areas  and  were  trained 
for  months  for  their  operations  against  the 
cities.  Since  many  of  them  were  killed. 
wounded,  or  captured,  the  Communist  grip 
on  these  rural  regions  wlU  consequently  be 
weakened. 

The  destructive  capacity  of  the  Communist 
underground  does  not  mean  that  Hanoi  has 
the  support  of  the  workers  and  the  people 
as  a  whole.  In  fact,  the  Saigon  CVT  Council 
has  pointed  out  that  the  "armed  Viet  Cong 
propaganda  teams"  which  "toured  the  work- 
ers' neighborhoods,  trying  to  hold  rallies  to 
Influence  the  popxUatlon  against  the  South 
Vietnamese  government  and  the  U.S.  did  not 
attract  crowds  because  of  worker  indifference 
and  hosUUty  to  the  Viet  Cong."  We  welcome 
the  assurance  of  our  CVT  colleagues  that 
"the  terrorist  campaign  has  only  hardened 
the  resolve  of  Vietnamese  labor  to  resist  ter- 
ror and  oppression  " 

Today,  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  are 
fighting  harder  to  "win  for  themselves"  than 
France,  the  Lowlands,  and  some  Scandina- 
vian countries  fought  against  the  overwhelm- 
ing Nazi  onslaught  In  World  War  II.  Clearly, 
there  are  situations  where  the  first  and  most 
direct  targets  of  aggression  are  themselves, 
alone,  not  able  to  conduct  effective  military 
resistance  and  must  have  massive  support 
from  countrle*  thousands  of  miles  away  In 
order  to  defeat  the  aggressors  and  restore 
and  safeguard  their  Independence  and  secu- 
rity. We  need  but  cite  the  plight  of  western 
continental  Europe  and  the  resulting  neces- 
sity of  OUT  country  entering  the  war  against 
Nazi  aggression  and  subsequently  providing 
the  European  peoples  with  generous  assist- 
ance for  the  reconstruction  and  recovery  of 
their  economy  and  free  way  of  life.  In  the 
light  of  their  own  experience,  the  free  people 
of  E\irope  should  have  no  difficulty  In  under- 
standing our  country's  current  Vietnam 
policies  and  the  urgency  of  their  supporting 
the  struggle  against  Communist  aggression 
In  Vietnam. 

The  Executive  Council  of  the  AFL-CIO 
appeals  to  the  millions  In  our  ranks,  to  work- 
ers everywhere,  to  the  entire  American  peo- 
ple:— Strengthen  the  President's  hands  In 
his  persistent  efforts  to  end  the  war  through 
negoUatlons.  We  further  pledge  our  full  sup- 
port to  the  President  In  his  determination  to 


achieve  our  country's  sole  aim  In  the  Viet- 
nam conflict — to  halt  Communist  aggression 
against  the  people  of  South  Vietnam.  We 
pledge  our  all-out  support  to  help  the  CVT 
enhance  Its  effectiveness  and  enable  It  to 
play  an  increasing  role  In  defeating  Commu- 
nist subversion  and  promoting  social  justice, 
the  development  of  democratic  Institutions, 
and  a  viable  economy.  We  are  confident  that 
the  CVT  and  all  other  democratic  forces  In 
South  Vietnam  will  do  their  utmost  to  have 
their  government  speed  rural  reforms  which 
will  Immediately  give  land  to  the  Individual 
peasant.  Colncldentally,  we  urge  our  govern- 
ment to  provide  the  peasanu  with  the  fer- 
tilizers and  technical  assistance  which  will 
enable  them  to  raise  their  agricultural  pro- 
ductivity and  improve  their  living  standards. 
Such  reform  measures,  combined  with  an 
invigorated  campaign  against  corruption, 
win  facilitate  the  resumption  of  the  pacifica- 
tion proftram  on  a  sounder  basis  and  firmer 
foundation  Such  social  and  economic  actions 
win  rally  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  and 
strengthen  the  determination  of  our  country 
and  the  efforts  of  our  allies  to  halt  the 
Communist  aggressors  and  promote  peace  In 
South  East  Asia  and  throughout  the  world. 


ROCKEFELLER  S  STRANGE 
THINKING 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  like 
many  Republicans,  I  find  myself  some- 
what perplexed  by  the  strange  reasoning 
of  Governor  Rockefeller  in  not  announc- 
ing his  candidacy.  He  stated,  according 
to  the  March  2  New  York  Times: 

I  am  not  going  to  create  dissension  within 
the  Republican  party  by  contending  for  the 
nomination  but  I'm  ready  and  wllUng  to 
serve  the  American  pet^le  if  called. 

It  is  rather  interesting  to  consider  his 
opinion  that  he  would  cause  dissension 
as  a  candidate  between  now  and  August 
but  would  not  cause  dissension  as  a  nom- 
inee. Does>  he  think  Republicans  will  for- 
get? or  that  they  can  be  brainwashed? 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  travel  this  country  very 
extensively  and  I  can  say  without  equivo- 
cation that  whatever  dissension  Mr. 
Rockefeller  thinks  he  would  cause  by 
"coming  out  in  the  open"  is  nothing  com-» 
pared  to  what  it  would  be  if  by  some 
perverse  twist  of  fate  he  were  to  capture 
the  Republican  nomination. 

Maybe  it  is  not  so  strange  at  that.  His 
plan  is  obviously  to  avoid  a  confrontation 
with  the  Republican  voters,  sit  back 
while  the  liberal  press  talks  about  his  in- 
vincibility— never  having  a  check  taken 
at  the  polls  to  see — and  then  emphasize 
smoke-lUled-room  politics  at  Miami 
Beach  to  acquire  the  nomination.  Re- 
publicans should  summarily  reject  these 
tactics. 

He  says  he  will  run  if  asked  by  the 
GOP.  Let  us  look  at  a  few  of  the  many 
reasons  the  GOP  should  not  ask  him.  On 
his  record,  he  is  closer  to  Democrat 
thinking  than  Republican.  Republicans 
in  Congress  have  established  a  good 
record  regarding  economy  in  govern- 
ment and  the  fight  for  limited  govern- 


ment. How  could  Rockefeller  campaign 
on  these  basic  Republican  issues?  He  is  a 
Democrat-style  big-government  advo- 
cate and  his  own  record  in  New  York 
shows  anything  but  economy. 

His  record  of  Increased  spending,  in- 
creased taxation,  and  increased  debt  in 
the  State  of  New  York  makes  it  obvious 
that  we  would  have  no  issue  at  all  in  a 
Rockefeller-Johnson  confrontation. 

Many  Americans  thought  Rockefeller 
sounded  like  a  conservative  Republican 
earlier  this  year  when  he  made  his  ofi- 
repeated  statement  that  the  people  very 
well  may  be  demanding  more  things  than 
government  can  provide.  Later,  he  un- 
veiled a  budget  which  Indicated  he  had 
not  changed  at  all.  His  initial  1959  budget 
called  for  spending  of  $2  billion.  Nine 
years  later,  it  had  soared  to  a  record 
$5.5  bUlion  and  he  asked  for  another 
$500  million  in  new  taxes. 

His  new  budget  is  $856  million  higher 
than  last  year's.  His  last  year's  budget 
was  balanced  with  the  aid  of  new  taxes 
and  a  half -billion  dollar  bond  issue.  The 
January  9  New  York  Times  headlines 
presented  a  familiar  sight  to  New  York 
taxpayers.  It  proclaimed:  "Rockefellers 
Tax  Plan:  A  20  Percent  Income  Sur- 
charge. 'Gas'  and  Business  Rises." 

New  York  taxpayers,  already  among 
the  hardest  hit  in  the  Nation,  were  asked 
for  even  more  xmder  the  Rockefeller  plan. 
He  now  seeks  a  20-percent  surcharge  on 
their  income  tax.  He  asked  for  higher 
gasoline,  liquor,  and  parimutuel  levies. 
Corporation  and  utility  taxes  are  slated 
for  increases  of  as  much  as  50  percent. 

This  budget  certainly  puts  to  rest  any 
effort  at  portraying  him  as  a  tight-fisted 
administrator.  Tax  and  spend  seems 
to  be  his  theme.  Many  of  us  are  afraid 
that  L.  B.  J.  could  campaign  as  the 
more  conservative  of  the  two — with  some 
justification. 

TRADE  wrTH  THE  ENEMT 

Another  basic  issue  distinguishing  the 
parties  is  the  matter  of  dealing  with 
world  commtmism.  Most  Republicans  are 
opposed  to  the  Johnson  administration  s 
effort  to  "build  bridges"  to  aid  the  Com- 
mimists.  Rockefeller  would  again  negate 
this  issue.  In  January  1967,  the  New  York 
Times  aiuiounced  the  formation  of  an 
alliance  between  Cyrus  Eaton  and  the 
Rockefeller  brothers  with  the  avowed 
purpose  of  trading  with  our  Communist 
enemies. 

It  is  this  way  with  issue  after  Issue.  It 
is  impossible  to  figure  out  the  type  of 
campaign  Nelson  Rockefeller  could  wage 
against  the  President  except  to  outspend 
him  and  outpromise  him.  Republicans 
can  take  very  little  consolation  from  the 
prospects  of  this  type  of  candidacy. 

THE  "ADD  STBTNCTH"  MTTH 

The  next  myth  that  the  Rockefeller 
press  agents  have  tried  to  create  is  the 
premise  that  Rocky  would  add  strength 
to  the  ticket  and  lead  us  in  a  Republi- 
can sweep  this  fall.  His  record  also 
negates  this  false  notion.  It  is  inconceiva- 
ble that  anyone  could  fall  for  this  notion 
after  studying  his  record.  Look  at  his 
"success"  in  carrying  his  own  campaign 
to  the  people  of  New  York.  He  has  gotten 
weaker  each  time  he  went  before  the 
voters  and  dropped  to  44  percent  in  1966: 
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NEW  YORK  STATE  GUBERNATORIAL  VOTE  FOR  1958,  1962, 
AND  19(6 


Cindidsts 


Votes        Percentage 


195« 

Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  (Republican>. 

Averell  Harriman  (Democrat) 

Averell  Harriman  (Liberal) 

John  T.  McManus  (Independent- 
Socialist) 

1962 

Nelson  A.  RKkeleller (Republican).. 
Robert  M.  Morgenthau  (Democrat). . 
Robert  M  Morgenthau  (Liberal) — 
Richart  Garza  (Socialist  Woiket)  ... 

tiic  Hass  (Socialist  Labonte). 

David  H.  Jaquitli  (Conservative) 

1966 

Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  (Republican).. 

frank  D.  O'Connor  (Democrat) 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  (Liberal) 

Paul  Adams  (Conservative) 


3,126.929 

54. 74 

2.269,969 

39.74 

283.926 

4.97 

31,658 


,55 


t 


3,081.587 

2.309.743 

242.675 

19.698 

9.762 

141.877 

53.08 

39.79 

4.18 

.34 

.17 

2.40 

2.661.891 

2.258.784 

513.350 

503,521 

44.8 

38.0 
8.6 
8.6 

As  I  pointed  out  ia  my  remarks  on 
the  floor  on  February  21.  Rockefeller's 
coattalls  have  been  very  weak  in  his  own 
State  of  New  York.  When  he  first  ran 
for  oCace  there  were  26  Republican  Con- 
gressmen and  only  17  Democrats.  Dur- 
ing the  10  years  which  followed  and  his 
three  campaigns.  New  York  fell  far  be- 
hind the  rest  of  the  Nation  with  Rocke- 
feller's brand  of  Republicanism.  How- 
ever, some  still  think  he  would  sweep 
Republicans  Into  office  throughout  the 
country.  Look  at  what  has  happened  In 
New  York.  After  10  years  of  Rockefeller, 
the  Republicans  have  only  15  Congress- 
men and  the  Democrats  have  26.  Some 
progress  with  Rocky  heading  the  ticket. 

While  Michigan  was  picking  up  five 
Republican  Congressmen  In  1966.  Ohio 
gaining  five  and  other  Industrial  States 
making  similar  progress  In  knocking  off 
incumbent  Democrats,  not  one  Demo- 
crat was  defeated  in  New  York  when 
Governor  Rockefeller  was  rimning  for 
reelection.  Many  one-term  Democrats 
were  returned.  New  York  was  a  Demo- 
crat fortress  against  the  nationwide  Re- 
publican tide.  When  Rocky  first  ran  for 
office  there  were  91  Republicans  In  the 
State  legislature;  today  there  are  only 
69. 

There  were  34  Republican  State  sen- 
ators when  he  first  ran  for  Governor; 
today  there  are  31.  Where  is  his  record  of 
helping  Republicans  He  has  done  pre- 
cious little  for  anyone  except  himself  and 
this  talk  of  adding  strength  to  the  Re- 
publican ticket  Is  pLure  fantasy. 

If  anything,  as  columnist  Raymond 
Moley  put  it.  "the  GOP  is  dying  in  his 
hands." 

A   PATSY   FOR  LABOR  BOSSES 

Rockefeller  probably  showed  his  true 
self  best  In  the  way  he  knuckled  under  to 
the  labor  bosses  In  the  recent  garbage 
strike  In  New  York  City.  Mayor  John 
Lindsay  put  It  best  when  he  said: 

The  central  Issue  In  this  reprehensible 
strike  Is  whether  New  York  can  be  black- 
jacked into  awarding  etorbltant  contract  de- 
mands to  a  union. 

The  city  will  not  submit.  I  will  not  pay 
blackmail.  We  Intend  to  flght  lawlessness 
with  every  lawful  resource  we  have. 

The  liberal  New  York  Times  referred 
to  the  Rockefeller  sellout  as  "rewarding 
this  compounding  of  anarchy."  Editorials 
from  the  New  York  Times  and  the  Wall 


Street  Journal  shed  great  light  on  his 
handling  of  this  situation  and  give  a  good 
indication  of  how  he  would  handle  na- 
tional strikes — Indeed  Communist  black- 
mail— were  he  to  ever  become  President: 
(From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  12,  1968] 

The  Governor's  Legacy 
The  clanking  of  the  sanitation  trucks  was 
the  most  welcome  sound  in  New  York  yes- 
terday, even  though  it  will  take  at  least  five 
days  to  end  the  health  and  fire  emergency 
created  by  the  avalanche  of  garbage  that  still 
chokes  the  streets.  The  even  more  damaging 
legacy  left  by  the  sanitation  strike — the  en- 
couragement that  its  weird  settlement  has 
given  to  the  use  of  lawless  force — will  be 
much  harder  to  eradicate. 

The  takeover  proposal  Governor  Rocke- 
feller Intends  to  put  before  the  State  Legis- 
lature today  adds  insult  to  the  injury  he  has 
already  inflicted  on  this  city— and  every 
other  in  the  state — by  hU  torpedoing  of  the 
model  law  he  sponsored  less  than  a  year 
ago  to  assure  peace  and  equity  in  the  civil 
service.  Not  content  with  overruling  Mayor 
Lindsay  in  his  refusal  to  pay  "blackmail"  to 
the  sanitation  lawbreakers,  the  Governor  now 
seeks  use  of  the  state's  emergency  powers  for 
a  sham  takeover  under  which  the  city  would 
be  ordered  to  pay  the  bill  for  the  settlement 
the  Mayor  rejected. 

And,  of  course,  that  would  be  only  tiie  be- 
ginning of  the  payments.  The  price  has  now 
gone  up  for  the  contracts  New  York  must  ne- 
gotiate later  this  year  with  its  policemen, 
firemen  and  many  other  groups  among  its 
300.000  public  employes.  Even  the  sanitation 
men  will  be  back  In  line  again  when  the 
retroactive  agreement  the  Governor  has  just 
handed  them  runs  out  at  the  end  of  June. 
The  whlpsaw  will  start  with  the  elected  offi- 
cers and  negotiating  committees  of  the  mu- 
nicipal unions,  each  eager  to  outdo  every- 
body else  in  the  wage  scramble. 

But  the  strike  threats  that  will  undoubt- 
edly accompany  this  process  are  by  no  means 
the  worst  element  In  the  bargain  morass  the 
Governors  political  cowardice  has  created. 
The  sanitation  strike  represented  a  mob 
action  in  which  the  rank-and-file  trampled 
on  the  recommendations  of  its  weak  leaders 
and  forced  them  to  acquiesce  in  a  tie-up 
that  violated  the  constitution  of  their  own 
international  union  as  well  as  the  law  of  this 
state.  The  strikers  treated  court  orders  as 
more  trash  to  add  to  the  garbage  they  were 
allowing  to  engulf  the  city. 

By  rewarding  this  compounding  of  an- 
archy, the  Governor  has  invited  demagogic 
elements  in  every  other  public  union — in- 
cluding those  representing  state  employees — 
to  wTeck  settlements  accepted  by  their 
leaders  and  use  their  control  over  vital  serv- 
ices to  extort  still  larger  payments  from  the 
overstrained  public  treasury.  The  union 
leaders  who  are  so  loudly  acclaiming  the 
Governor  today  may  find  themselves  casual- 
ties of  his  unsound  action. 

The  proposal  the  Governor  will  submit  at 
Albany  today  is  dolefully  reminiscent  of 
those  that  were  pushed  through  the  Legisla- 
ture with  bipartisan  support  two  years  ago 
giving  retroactive  forgiveness  to  the  Trans- 
port Workers  Union  and  other  New  York  City 
groups  that  had  won  fat  wage  increases  by 
calling  strikes  in  defiance  of  the  old  Con- 
don-Waldln.  Act.  That  process  of  legislative 
partnership  in  rewarding  illegality  led  to  re- 
placement of  the  old  no-strike  law  last  April 
by  the  Rockefeller-sponsored  Taylor  Law, 
designed  to  make  the  strike  ban  workable 
by  guaranteeing  equity  to  public  and  public 
employees  alike. 

The  question  every  legislator  will  have  to 
ask  himself  today  Is:  What  will  be  left  of 
the  Taylor  Law  or  of  the  Office  of  Collective 
Bargaining,  the  Instrument  for  labor  peace 
established  Jointly  in  this  city  by  the  Mayor 
and  most  municipal  unions.  If  the  Governor's 


surrender  is  solemnized  by  the  Legislature? 
And  what  becomes  of  the  doctrine  enunci- 
ated three  decades  ago  by  the  father  of  the 
New  Deal,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  that  "the 
paralysis  of  government  by  those  who  have 
sworn  to  support  it  is  unthinkable  and 
Intolerable"? 


[From  the  WaU  Street  Journal,  Feb.  13,  1968] 
Unbelievable 
Today's  believe-lt-or-not:  CJovernor  Nelson 
Rockefeller  solved  the  New  York  city  garbage- 
men's  strike  by  promising  the  union  a  new 
state  law  directing  the  city  to  give  In. 

Since  public  employe  unions  throughout 
the  nation  are  sure  to  take  notice,  events  are 
worth  reviewing  to  enlighten  everyone  in 
places  where  labor  relations  have  not  yet 
evolved  Into  New  York's  ultimate  refinement. 
The  city  and  union  leaders  had  agreed  to  a 
mediation  settlement  giving  the  garbagemen 
a  $400  raise  over  their  present  pay,  S7.956  a 
year  for  anyone  with  three  years  seniority. 
But  union  stewards  and  members  hooted 
down  this  settlement  and  coerced  their  lead- 
ers Into  striking.  Naturally,  this  was  plain 
defiance  of  a  state  law,  sponsored  last  year 
by  Governor  Rockefeller,  against  strikes  by 
public  employes. 

Mayor  John  Lindsay  refused  to  sweeten 
the  settlement.  It  was  already  In  line  with 
Increases  for  other  city  workers,  and  further 
Increases  would  set  off  a  new  round  of  de- 
mands and  public  strikes.  He  asked  the  Gov- 
ernor to  call  out  the  National  Guard  to  clear 
garbage-littered  streets. 

The  CJovernor,  facing  political  debts  to 
the  garbagemen's  union  and  the  threat  of  a 
general  strike  by  city  labor  leaders,  refused  to 
aid  the  city.  Instead,  he  set  up  another  medi- 
ation panel  which  decided  on  a  $425  a  year 
raise,  sweetened  by  greater  retroactivity.  The 
mayor  refused  to  submit  to  even  "a  little 
blackmail."  So  the  governor  got  the  union  to 
agree  to  return  to  work  when  he  promised 
a  new  state  law  allowing  the  state  to  lake 
over  the  city  sanitation  department,  pay  the 
$425  raise  and  charge  It  to  the  city. 

Like  other  tales  of  the  Incredible,  this  one 
has  Its  moral:  If  you  belong  to  a  union  with 
control  over  vital  municipal  services,  pay  no 
heed  to  laws  saying  you  can't  strike.  Flout  the 
law,  strangle  the  public  by  cutting  off  your 
services,  refuse  to  settle  until  you've  topped 
what  the  last  union  got,  exercise  your  in- 
genuity to  Invent  new  brands  of  irrespon- 
sibility. Why  not?  Your  control  over  vital 
services,  the  political  power  of  the  union 
movement,  the  whole  Ideology  that  strikes 
are  sacred  will  eventually  Insure  you  get 
what  you  want. 

If  you  are  not  involved  In  such  a  union, 
though,  the  moral  might  be  somewhat  differ- 
ent: Laws  simply  outlawing  strikes  by  public 
employes  are  not  going  to  be  effective  In  the 
present  general  climate  of  labor  relations. 
Legislators  who  want  to  prevent  those  strikes 
could  better  spend  their  time  reviewing 
things  like  labors  antitrust  exemptions,  the 
lenient  laws  on  union  involvement  In  politics, 
and  labor  control  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board. 

Unless  the  labor  movement's  general  power 
Is  trimmed  at  its  foundations,  in  short,  the 
expansion  of  public  employes'  vinions  can 
only  mean  that  the  unbelievable  will  con- 
tinue to  happen. 

PBECONVENTION    STRATEGY 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  preconvention  strat- 
egy is  very  clear.  The  New  York  Gover- 
nor will  only  become  an  avowed  candi- 
date If  it  is  absolutely  necessary.  The 
original  plan  was  this:  Rocky  was  not  to 
be  a  candidate  until  he  made  his  ac- 
ceptance speech  In  Miami  Beach.  With 
Romney  out  of  the  race  and  Dick  Nixon 
making  an  excellent  showing,  the  king- 
makers may  be  forced  to  make  a  change 
In  plans. 
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The  theory  is  to  downgrade  the  pri- 
mary races.  Liberal  reporters  are  already 
saying  that  the  primaries  do  not  count 
except  for  Oregon,  of  course.  Columnist 
FUchard  Wilson  recently  wrote  an  article 
in  the  Washington  SUr  entitled  "Oregon 
May  End  GOP  Search  for  a  Winner." 
That  Is  a  nice  trick.  Oregon  Is  the  last 
primary.  Oregon  is  the  one  primary 
where  Nelson  Rockefeller  would  probably 
do  very  good.  This  Is  a  case  of  having 
your  cake  and  eating  It,  too. 

The  other  preconventlon  strategy.  In 
addition  to  touting  the  theme  that 
Rockefeller  Is  the  one  Republican  who 
can  win.  Is  to  Indicate  that  he  has  broad 
acceptance  among  conservatives.  I  do 
not  believe  this  Is  true.  In  a  Time  maga- 
zine article,  for  example,  an  eflort  was 
made  to  Indicate  that  I  might  be  recep- 
tive to  the  Rockefeller  blitz.  I  sent  the 
following  answer  in  reply: 

CoNOSKss  or  THx  t7Nrm>  Statss. 

House    or    RuniXSXNTATTVXS, 

Wdihington,  DC,  January  17,  1968. 
The  EDrroi. 
Time  Magazine, 
Time  dk  Life  Building. 
Rockefeller  Center. 
New  York,  NY. 

DtuuL  Sn:  In  the  January  10  Issue  of  Time 
you  correctly  Identify  me  as  a  conservative 
and  one  of  the  original  backers  of  Barry 
Ooldwater's  lOM  Republican  nomination  for 
President.  But  you  mistakenly  leave  your 
readers  with  the  impression  that  I  might  b« 
In  some  degree  receptive  to  Oovernor  Rocke- 
fellers  c\irrent  calculated  drive  to  gain  the 
1968  OOP  nomlnaUon.  While  I  recognize  that 
his  presidential  machine  Is  rolling  again.  I 
do  not  favor  Governor  Rockefeller  as  our 
nominee,  nor  do  a  majority  of  the  Republi- 
cans. In  fact,  Rockefeller  is  the  one  man 
who  cannot  unite  the  Republican  Party. 

If,  by  some  extraordinary  perverse  twist  of 
fate,  he  were  to  be  nominated  by  the  con- 
vention In  Miami  Beach.  I  would  have  to 
consider  at  that  time  whether  I  could  even 
support  him  for  election.  I  do  not  expect 
to  ever  have  to  make  that  decision,  but  I 
can  assure  you  my  loyalty  to  my  party  would 
mean  far  more  to  me  than  his  did  to  Oov- 
ernor Rockefeller  when  he  not  only  deserted 
the  ticket  in  1964.  but  was  the  chief  architect 
of  the  He  and  smear  campaign  waged  against 
my  friend,  Barry  Ooldwater. 

I  might  add  that  those  who  think  Rocke- 
feller at  the  head  of  the  ticket  would  win 
additional  House  seats  for  the  OOP  are 
dreaming.  Not  only  has  the  New  York  Oov- 
ernor failed  to  carry  any  additional  New  York 
OOP  House  candidates  to  victory,  his  State's 
House  delegation  has  lost  Republicans  during 
his  three  terms  .-w  Oovernor.  In  1966.  his 
was  one  of  the  only  Industrial  states  falling 
to  make  major  gains  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUtlves.  Rockefeller  himself.  In  1966. 
scored  only  a  dismal  44%  of  the  votes  In 
New  York  (In  1958  he  got  53%  and  In  1963. 
61%),  while  three  others  got  the  majority 
of  the  votes  cast  for  Oovernor.  The  truth  Is. 
Rockefeller  cannot  win  In  1968  and  on  his 
own  record  should  not. 
Sincerely, 

JOHM  M.  ASKnoOK, 

Representative  to  Congress,  17th  District. 

UNrrT  AN  lUPOaUBIUTT 

Of  course,  Mr.  Speaker,  Rockefeller's 
chief  shortcoming  is  not  even  these  lia- 
bilities but  the  fact  that  he  is  the  one 
Republican  who  could  not  unite  our 
party.  He  was  not  only  an  architect  of 
disunity  in  the  last  presidential  election, 
he  was.  In  fact,  the  originator  of  many  of 
the  smear  phrases  which  were  used 
against  Barry  Ooldwater.  It  was  Rocke- 


feller who  gave  birth  to  the  big  lie  about 
Ooldwater's  alleged  threat  to  social  se- 
curity. It  was  Rockefeller  who  brought 
up  the  "trigger-happy"  diatribe.  Think- 
ing Republicans  will  remember  his  In- 
sidious part  In  the  1964  election  and  will 
want  no  part  of  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  hear  a  lot  about  the 
so-called  11th  commandment.  It  is  a 
good  one.  President  Johnson  and  the 
Democrats  have  given  us  plenty  to  crit- 
icize. We  should  not.  In  general,  talk 
critically  about  Republicans.  On  the 
other  hand,  equity  demands  that  there 
be  a  12th  commandment:  "No  Republi- 
can presidential  candidate  should  ben- 
efit from  his  own  perfidy."  The  Uth  com- 
mandment should  not  apply  to  Rocke- 
feller because  in  so  doing  it  would  make 
him  benefit  from  his  own  treachery  in  the 
1964  campaign.  Those  who  caused  dis- 
unity In  1964  should  not  now  cry  "Unity." 

There  are  many  impelling  reasons  why 
Rockefeller  does  not  deserve  serious  con- 
sideration as  the  Republican  standard 
bearer.  Certainly  our  party  cannot  be  so 
destitute  that  It  has  to  turn  to  his  ques- 
tionable brand  of  Republicanism.  Of 
course,  he  is  the  choice  of  Walter  Upp- 
man.  Marquis  Chllds,  and  the  liberal 
coterie  of  columnists  who  have  never 
been  for  us  anyway.  This  should  make 
him  even  more  suspect.  I  do  not  think 
that  he  is  the  choice  of  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  Republicans  through- 
out the  country  who  Rockefeller  is  afraid 
to  face.  It  is  clear  that  he  wants  to  pull  it 
off  at  the  convention.  Republicans  should 
be  forewarned  right  now.  Beware  of  the 
blitz.  Beware  of  the  brainwashing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  Include  an 
article  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
February  23,  1968: 
Thx   Oovxmnoas  Cabxxs  in   Albany   Shows 

How  Ht'D  Tackle  PaxsmxNCT— He  Presses 

New  Aprboachx*  to   Citt.  Mxoical  Pkob- 

LXMS.    AND    Pn.ES  tJP    HtJOE  DEBT — BlO    0A«- 

bacb-Steixe  Blvndeb 

(By  Alan  L.  Otten) 

Albany.  NY. — Anyone  wondering  what 
sort  of  President  Nelson  Rockefeller  would 
noake — and  a  lot  of  people  are  wondering — 
might  begin  by  considering  a  few  Items  from 
his  current  legislative  agenda  for  New  York: 

A  compulsory  health  Insurance  law,  first 
such  state  law  In  the  nation. 

New  long-term  low-Interest  loans  to  buUd 
and  modernize  hoeplUls. 

An  urban  teacher  corps  to  recruit  and 
train  teachers  for  slum  schools. 

Mobile  geriatric  teams  to  set  up  local  pro- 
grams to  care  for  aged  mental  patients. 

Tax  incentive*  to  attract  businesses  to 
the  slums. 

A  new  state  research  center  on  heart  dis- 
ease. 

Licensing  c.f  auto  repair  shops. 

Grants  to  help  towns  and  cities  figure 
out  ways  to  pool  police  forces. 

These  and  a  dosen  other  "new"  and  "first" 
proposals  typify  Gov.  Rockefeller's  approach 
to  his  Job.  He  Is  above  all  actlon-orlented 
there  Is  practically  no  area  of  life — from 
education,  housing  and  transporUtlon  to 
parklands.  civil  rights  and  the  arts — where 
he  doesn't  see  a  problem  crying  for  govern- 
ment solution.  His  answers  usually  blaze 
trails  ahead  of  other  states  or  even  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

coerLT,  TOO 

They're  also  expensive.  HU  proposed  new 
$5  5  billion  budget,  second  only  to  Cali- 
fornia's W.T  bUUon.  Is  up  18.6  Tr  from  last 
year,  and  nearly  trtple  hU  first  budget  of 
Just   under   sa   billion   In   1969.   The  budget 


Is  precariously  balanced  with  heavy  use  of 
bond  financing,  sharp  cutbacks  In  far-reach- 
ing Medicaid  benefits  for  the  needy,  and  a 
$494  million  package  of  tax  Increases,  his 
fourth  In  nine  years.  Included  are  a  20'^ 
Income  tax  surcharge  and  higher  taxes  on 
gasoline,   liquor   and   business   firms. 

If  Mr.  Rockefeller  makes  It  to  the  While 
House,  "this  would  be  the  national  pattern.' 
a  top  aide  predicts.  "This  Is  the  kind  of 
guy  he  Is.  the  way  he  thinks  and  reacts. 
He  wouldn't  change  Just  because  he'd  moved 
from  Albany  to  Washington." 

The  Oovernor  may  never  make  that  move, 
of  course.  His  recent  attempt  to  force  an  ex- 
pensive settlement  of  a  New  York  City  gar- 
bage collectors'  strike  has  revived  conserva- 
tive Republican  opposition  to  his  nomina- 
tion. Just  when  It  had  seemed  to  be  dying 
away.  The  latest  polls  show  a  drop  in  his 
national  popularity  since  January,  and  the 
Governor  himself  said  this  week  that  "only 
time  will  tell"  whether  his  handling  of  the 
strike  has  hurt  his  national  political  stand- 
ing. 

But  Rockefeller  fans  are  still  confident  he 
will  be  a  strong  contender  at  the  GOP  con- 
vention In  Miami  Beach  In  August.  And  his 
chances  are  not  so  remote  as  to  render  un- 
warranted a  close  examination  of  the  char- 
actertsUcs  that  his  nine-year  record  as  Gov- 
ernor, and  his  current  program.  Indicate  he 
would  transplant  from  Albany  to  Washing- 
ton. 

a  peagmatist 

Some  of  these  characteristics: 

His  responses  are  pragmatic,  rather  than 
neatly  "liberal"  or  "conservative."  He  tends 
to  the  tradlUonally  liberal  approach  In  his 
readiness  to  spend  taxpayer  money  and  his 
willingness  to  meet  labor  demands.  But  he's 
on  the  traditionally  conservative  side  In  his 
program  to  make  dope  addicts  take  treat- 
ment and  In  his  current  request  for  more 
state  police  and  relatively  fer-reachlng  w-lre- 
Up  laws.  He  talks  In  one  breath  of  ambitious 
plans  to  help  the  ghetto  dweller.  In  the  next 
breath  of  plans  to  crack  down  on  rioters. 

He  turns  almost  automatically  to  the  "best 
brains"  he  can  find  for  new  Ideas  and  an- 
swers and  he  seems  uniquely  successful, 
even  critics  concede.  In  getting  such  talent 
to  help  him.  It's  this  success  that  enables 
him  to  keep  churning  out  new  schemes, 
maintaining  a  momentum  rare  in  an  ad- 
ministration in  office  nine  years. 

Example:  Over  100  of  the  nation's  most 
prestigious  businessmen,  labor  leaders,  edu- 
cators, and  social  workers  spent  two  days 
last  fall  at  a  Rockefeller-summoned  semi- 
nar to  explore  new  national  approaches  to 
the  problem  of  mounUng  welfare  rolls.  His 
follow-up  task  force  Is  at  least  as  top-drawer 
as  one  that  President  Johnson  named  more 
recently,  the  Rockefeller  group,  headed  by 
Xerox  Chairman  Joseph  Wilson,  Includes 
Ford  Motor  Co.  Vice  Chairman  Arjay  Miller. 
Inland  Steel  Co.  Chairman  Joseph  Block  and 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  Chairman  Gustave 
Levy.  It  hopes  to  report  early  In  May,  well 
over  a  year  before  the  President's  group. 

UNPOFITLAm  DICXBIOira 

Though  the  Oovernor  occasionally  ducks 
tough  issues  such  as  state-church  relaUons. 
he  often  makes  unpopular  decisions  and 
strives  to  swing  public  support  behind  them. 
He  has  made  It  clear  that  his  spending 
schemes  do  cost  money  and  has  proposed  and 
fought  for  the  tax  Increase  to  pay  for  them. 
Last  faU.  he  campaigned  as  though  running 
for  office  himself  for  a  $2.5  billion  bond  is- 
sue to  build  more  highways,  airports  and 
mass-transit  facilities.  He  won.  too.  over 
strong  opposition. 

He  has  shown  expanding  talent  for  work- 
ing his  way  with  skeptical  or  hostile  sute 
legislators  of  both  parties,  partly  by  rally- 
ing public  opinion  and  partly  by  private 
deals.  At  first  inclined  to  resist  trades  and 
compromises  he  now  Is  adept  at  dangling  a 
Judgeship  or  swapping  other  favors  in  re- 
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turn  for  votes.  His  current  budget  and  leg- 
islative program  will  be  trimmed,  but  he 
probably  will  win  most  of  what  he  Is  seeking. 
Uke  many  politicians,  he  tends  to  an  "end 
Justifies  the  means"  approach  that  permits 
him  to  abandon  principles  and  switch  posi- 
tions. For  the  most  part,  this  backsliding  and 
ttipfiopplng  has  brought  him  a  minimum  of 
criticism:  In  his  early  years,  he  trumpeted 
his  allegiance  to  pay-as-you-go  financing,  at- 
tacked Democratic  plans  to  borrow  heavily 
to  pay  for  new  state  programs.  Then,  as  his 
own  plans  grew  more  expensive,  he  not  only 
embraced  borrowing  but  outdid  the  Demo- 
crats In  devising  Ingenious  plans  for  flnanc- 
mg  costly  construction  of  university,  mental 
health  and  other  projects.  And  no  one  really 
seemed  to  notice  or  care. 

But  the  Governor's  plan  to  settle  the  New 
York  City  garbage  strike  has  drawn  criti- 
cism as  an  effort  to  curry  favor  with  labor 
leaders  and  a  betrayal  of  a  state  law  he 
himself  had  sponsored  to  settle  labor  dis- 
putes with  public  employees.  This  affair 
shows  that  Mr.  Rockefeller  can  make  monu- 
mental miscalculations.  He  wanted  to  avoid 
calling  up  the  National  Guard  to  clean  up 
the  garbage,  and  reasoned  that  Mayor  John 
Lindsay  would  have  to  agree  that  the  end, 
to  the  Governor's  proposed  settlement.  The 
mayor's  refusal  upset  the  strategy. 

By  and  large,  though,  the  Governor's  nine 
veara  draw  praise,  wholehearted  or  grudg- 
ing, from  most  top  New  York  politicians. 
"He  has  been  an  expensive  Oovernor,"  says 
one  Republican,  "but  It  takes  money  to  do 
big  things,  and  he's  done  big  things.  New 
York  will  lead  the  nation  for  decades  In 
quality  education,  clean  air  and  water, 
health  care  and  half  a  dozen  other  fields  be- 
cause of  Nelson  Rockefeller."  Says  a  Demo- 
crat: "He's  been  a  better  Governor,  In  terms 
of  getting  the  things  done  that  my  party  has 
always  wanted,  than  almost  any  Democrat 
I  could  think  of." 

For  all  that.  Mr.  Rockefeller  Is  not  now 
close  to  winning  the  Republican  nomina- 
tion. He  Insists  he  Is  not  and  will  not  be  a 
candidate.  He  even  says  he  feels  no  burning 
desire  to  be  President — though  talks  with 
him  and  aides  Indicate  that  the  desire  may 
now  be  fiarlng  more  than  a  little. 

Regardless  of  Mr.  Rockefeller's  own  stand, 
though,  Michigan  Gov.  George  Romney's  dif- 
ficulties on  the  campaign  trail  have  liberal 
Republicans  now  looking  more  to  Albany  for 
their  man — while  Mr.  Rockefeller's  strong 
showing  In  publlc-opJnlon  polls  had  been 
persuading  many  victory-minded  conserva- 
tives to  swallow  their  doubts,  at  least  until 
the  garbage  strike  came  along. 

The  debate  among  Rockefeller  supporters 
right  now  Is  over  the  best  way  to  win  the 
nomination:  Whether  the  Oovernor  should 
enter  the  Oregon  primary,  risking  further 
revival  of  conservative  animosities,  or  re- 
main a  non-candidate  until  the  Aug.  6  con- 
\entlon,  hoping  for  a  draft.  Odds  are  he 
will  take  the  second  course,  even  though  It 
risks  letting  Richard  Nixon  lock  up  the  prize 
before  convention. 

For  a  while.  In  any  event.  Mr.  Rockefeller 
will  have  his  hands  full  In  New  York  fight- 
ing for  his  tax  Increases,  his  budget  and  his 
legislative  program. 

Trying  to  sell  his  budget  as  a  tight  one. 
he  has  said  some  surprisingly  conservative- 
sounding  things.  "We  may  well  be  reaching 
the  point  where  the  level  of  expectations  of 
the  American  public  is  rising  at  a  rate  which 
is  outrunning  our  capacity  to  raise  the  rev- 
enue on  a  sound  basis — a  basis  that  will  not 
seriously  affect  economic  growth  and  in- 
creased Job  opportunities."  he  declared  In  his 
nnnual  message  to  the  leglslattire  in  January. 
The  Governor  and  his  aides  claim  they 
granted  only  $496  million  of  $1.5  billion  of 
requests  for  increased  help  from  local  gov- 
ernments and  school  districts.  The  state  de- 
partment of  education  asked  $10  million  to 
start  the  urban  teacher  corps:  the  Governor 
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budgeted  $1  million.  And  even  before  the 
garbage  set-to.  Mayor  Lindsay  said  that  if 
New  York  City  did  not  get  more  state  aid 
than  the  Governor  budgeted.  It  would  "cut 
the  heart  out  of  the  city." 

LACK    or   PRIORrrlES? 

But  there  also  are  those  who  think  the 
Governor  still  Is  doing  too  much.  A  Dem- 
ocratic legislator  argues  that  Mr.  Rockefeller 
has  set  no  priorities  and  Is  trying  to  do 
everything.  "A  man  who  really  understands 
government,"  he  says,  "should  have  a  better 
feel  for  how  much  the  state  can  really  af- 
ford." 

The  state  spending  Increases  actually  are 
bigger  even  than  they  seem;  the  budget 
spending  figures  do  not  show  the  Increas- 
ingly heavy  use  of  borrowing.  Not  only  was 
there  the  $2.5  billion  transportation  bond 
Issue  last  year,  but  a  $1  billion  bond  Issue 
In  1965  for  cleaning  up  polluted  waters,  and 
a  flock  of  smaller  bond  Issues  backed  by  the 
"full  faith  and  credit"  of  the  state. 

There's  another  widely  used  device:  Self- 
llquldatlng  bonds,  which  do  not  appear  In 
the  budget  totals  and  do  not  require  voter 
approval.  These  bonds  are  being  Issued  by 
state  agencies  to  finance  middle  and  low- 
Inoome  housing,  the  mammoth  state  univer- 
sity construction  program,  new  mental 
health  facilities,  new  nursing  homes  and  hos- 
pitals. Fees  received  from  patients,  students 
and  housing-project  residents  go  to  pay  off 
the  bonds. 

One  Democratic  legislator  figures  that  state 
debt  of  all  varieties  was  up  to  $2.6  billion 
last  March  31  from  $897  million  on  lilarch  31. 
1959,  during  Rocky's  first  year  in  office.  He 
estimates  the  total  could  be  over  $8  billion 
by  March  1972. 

GETTING  THE  JOMP  ON  WASHINGTON 

Many  Democrats,  and  some  Republicans, 
contend  that  many  of  the  Governor's  proj- 
ects aim  more  at  enhancing  his  Presidential 
standing  than  at  solving  home-state  prob- 
lems. One  f>06slble  example:  His  welfare- 
study  group.  He  loves  to  get  the  jump  on  the 
Democratic  Administration  In  Washington; 
last  summer,  when  Congress  voted  down  rat- 
control  funds,  he  Jumped  In  with  a  $1.5  mil- 
lion start  on  a  state  program. 

"We  are  financing  programs  the  Feds  can't 
find  money  for,"  complains  a  state  Demo- 
cratic leader.  "If  they  don't  have  the  dough, 
we  certainly  don't.  He's  merely  trying  to  up- 
stage LBJ."  Right  now,  critics  say,  the  Gov- 
ernor is  pushing  a  variety  of  urban-help 
programs  because  he  thinks  an  "urban 
Image"  Is  a  good  one  for  a  Republican  Presi- 
dential candidate. 

The  Governor  maintains  he's  just  contin- 
uing to  follow  a  plan  of  tackling  one  major 
area  at  a  time — first  education,  then  pure  air 
and  water  and  recreation,  then  transporta- 
tion, and  now  urban  needs  generally. 

In  his  current  program,  he's  pushing  such 
urban-aid  Innovations  as  state  loan  guaran- 
tees for  small  ad  medium-sized  businesses  In 
central-city  areas,  special  job  training  allow- 
ances for  trainees  with  small  firms,  funds,  to 
help  support  local  day-care  programs  for 
children  of  working  mothers  and  special 
allowances  to  upgrade  slum  schools. 

There's  practically  no  field  where  Rocke- 
feller men  can't  reel  off  a  string  of  stunning 
statistics.  Any  recitation  of  the  Rockefeller 
record  by  his  fans  glitters  with  "first"  and 
"most"  and  "Initiated"  and  "biggest." 

THE    STATE    UNIVERSITT 

Many  fans  think  his  greatest  monument 
will  be  the  State  University  of  New  York, 
probably  the  fastest-growing  system  of  high- 
er education  In  the  country.  Frequently,  as 
the  Governor  drives  to  or  from  the  airport 
here,  he  detours  slightly  to  Inspect  construc- 
tion on  the  huge  new  Albany  campus;  when 
aloft,  he  orders  the  pilot  to  dip  for  a  better 
view  of  the  striking  buildings  there  designed 
by  Edward  Durell  Stone. 


Rocky's  higher  education  record  Includes 
some  $1  billion  of  projects  begun  since  1962 
and  nearly  $2  billion  to  start  by  1975.  In  1958. 
some  38,000  students  attended  a  small  string 
of  mediocre  teachers  colleges.  Today,  140,000 
students  swarm  over  29  major  campuses,  and 
the  enrollment  will  swell  to  300,000  by  1975. 

Below  the  college  level,  almost  $1.8  billion, 
or  one-third  of  the  total  state  budget,  now 
goes  to  local  governments  for  school  aid. 
This  Is  more  than  triple  the  amount  in  the 
Governor's  first  budget  in  1959. 

The  $2.5  billion  transportation  bond  money 
is  being  allocated  for  new  airports,  garage 
and  maintenance  facilities,  highways,  bus 
buying  and  high-speed  mass  transit  facilities 
all  over  the  state.  The  Metropolitan  Trans- 
portation Authority,  set  up  to  Improve  com- 
muter and  other  transportation  In  the  New 
York  City  area,  will  get  a  huge  chunk  of  the 
money. 

New  York  probably  Jumped  in  faster  than 
any  other  state  to  take  advantage  of  Uncle 
Sam's  Medicaid  program,  for  the  poor.  "We 
went  to  Washington  with  a  bushel  basket." 
one  official  admits.  As  a  result,  the  state  of- 
fered extremely  broad  benefits  at  first.  Now, 
as  the  Federal  Government  holds  down  Its 
aid,  the  Governor  finds  he  must  cut  back 
state  benefits.  Proposed  restrictions  could 
disqualify  some  600.000  now  getting  Medicaid 
benefits  of  one  kind  or  another.  He  blamed 
the  Federal  Government  for  "breaking  faith" 
but  even  with  the  cutbacks,  the  state  pro- 
gram Is  very  liberal. 


AGITATORS  OF  RIOTS  GET  A 
WHITEWASH 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks it  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Friday,  March  1,  the  press  carried  ex- 
cerpts from  the  summary  report  of  the 
National  Advisory  Commission  on  Civil 
Disorders  headed  by  Gov.  Otto  Kerner  of 
Illinois.  The  Commission  found  that: 

White  racism  Is  essentially  responsible  for 
the  explosive  mixture  which  has  been  ac- 
cumulating In  our  cities  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  remedies  rec- 
ommended by  the  Commission  centered 
around  massive  Federal  aid  programs, 
and  woefully  absent  was  reference  to  the 
individual's  responsibility  for  maintain- 
ing law  and  order.  Conspicuously  miss- 
ing was  the  theme  stressed  by  the 
President  before  the  Nation's  Governors 
here  in  Washing1.on  that  preservation  of 
order  "rests  on  the  consent  of  our  peo- 
ple." Or  as  Archie  Moore,  the  retired 
light  heavwelght  boxing  champion, 
bluntly  phrased  it: 

The  devil  Is  at  work  In  America,  and  It  Is 
up  to  us  to  drive  him  out.  Snipers  and  loot- 
ers, white  or  black,  deserve  no  mercy.  Those 
who  would  profit  from  their  brother's  mis- 
fortunes deserve  no  mercy,  and  those  who 
would  set  fellow  Americans  upon  each  other 
deserve  no  mercy. 

I  believe  that  Archie  Moore's  approach 
comes  closer  to  the  truth  than  the  con- 
venient placing  of  the  blame  on  racism 
of  whatever  color. 

The  1,000  hostile  whites  who  were 
taunting  open  housing  demonstrators  in 
Louisville,  Ky.,  on  April  20,   1967,  and 
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who  responded  to  tear  gaa  flred  by  the 
police  with  a  barrage  of  bricks  and 
bottles  are  certainly  blameworthy. 

So  were  the  200  rock-throwing  Negroes 
in  Clearwater,  Fla.,  on  June  4,  1967,  who 
rioted  foUowlng  an  attempt  by  a  white 
policeman  to  aid  a  Negro  police  officer 
trying  to  break  up  a  fight  between  two 
Negro  men. 

One  caimot  deny  that  conditions  In  the 
s;hettos  cry  out  for  correcUve  action.  In 
the  area  of  housing,  for  Instance,  sub- 
standard housing  for  low-Income  families 
has  no  doubt  added  to  the  frustration 
felt  by  the  underprivileged.  But  one  can- 
not attribute  to  "white  racism"  the  bun- 
gling and  waste  committed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  its  urban  renewal 
programs.  As  the  Commissions  report 
acknowledges: 

To  date.  Federal  programa  have  been  able 
to  do  comparatively  little  to  provide  housing 
for  the  dUadvantaged.  In  the  31-year  history 
of  subsidized  Federal  housing,  only  about 
800  000  untts  have  been  constructed  with 
recent  production  averaging  about  50.000 
units  a  year. 

Presumably,  "white  racism"  alone 
drove  Jesse  Gray,  an  identified  Commu- 
nist at  a  rally  prior  to  the  riots  In  Har- 
lem to  call  openly  for  "guerrUla  warfare" 
to  stop  "police  brutality." 

And  one  might  surmise  from  the  Com- 
mission's report  that  for  the  same  reason 
Bill  Epton.  the  revolutionary,  stated  1 
hour  before  the  Harlem  riots  began  that: 

We  win  not  be  fully  free  until  we  smash 
this  state  completely  and  totally 
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The  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  in  ruling  on 
Epton's  appeal  stated: 

Proof  that  the  petitioner  had  actively  par- 
ticipated in  the  formation  of  a  group  dedi- 
cated to  armed  revolt  against  the  police  un- 
der the  direction  of  "block  captains"  and 
with  the  assUtance  of  "terrorist  bands" 
equipped  with  Molotov  cocktails  that  the 
petitioner  himself  had  explained  how  to  use. 
In  the  context  of  this  record,  activities  such 
as  these  can  make  no  serious  claim  to  con- 
stitutional protection. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  of  March  2.  1968. 
carried  an  editorial  which  also  questions 
the  validity  of  the  Commission's  report. 
I  place  "Agitators  of  Riots  Get  a  White- 
wash." In  the  Record  at  this  point: 
AGirATOiis  OF  Riots  Get  a  WHrrrwASH 
The  report  of  the  Kerner  commission  on 
the  1967  riots  is  awash  with  tears  for  the 
poor,  oppressed  rioters.  The  disorders,  said 
the  report,  "were  not  caused  by.  nor  were 
they  the  consequence  of,  any  organized  plan 
or  'conspiracy.'  "  No  evidence  was  found,  said 
the  commission,  "that  all  or  any  of  the  dis- 
orders or  the  Incidents  that  led  to  them  were 
planned  or  directed  by  any  organization  or 
group.  International,  national,  or  local." 

The  commission  then  went  on  to  con- 
tradict Itself  by  saying: 

"Militant  organizations,  local  and  naUonal, 
and  individual  agiutors,  who  repeatedly  fore- 
cast and  called  for  violence,  were  active  in 
the  spring  and  summer  of  1967.  We  believe 
that  they  sought  to  encourage  violence,  and 
they  helped  to  create  an  atmosphere  that 
contributed  to  the  outbreak  of  disorder." 

This  is  plain  evasion  of  a  principal  cause 
of  the  riots.  Regardless  of  the  incident  that 
triggered  each  of  the  disorders,  much  of  the 
blame  must  be  -placed  on  those  who  have 
been  preaching  anarchy,  telling  people  they 
can  violate  laws  which  they  feel  are  wrong, 
and  encouraging  Negroes  to  believe  that  all 


their  troubles  are  the  fault  of  somebody  else. 
If  this  activity  has  not  been  an  organized 
plan  to  promote  violence,  what  was  it? 

Furthermore,  It  is  Impossible  to  believe 
that  wholesale  arson,  gunfire,  and  looting  are 
spontaneous,  unorganized,  undirected,  or 
unprepared.  Few  mobs,  whether  they  are  com- 
posed of  white,  black,  brown,  or  yellow  men. 
are  unorganized  groups.  The  Kerner  commis- 
sion was  so  eager  to  whitewash  the  agita- 
tors that  It  discarded  a  good  deal  of  powerful 
evidence. 

After  the  Newark  riot  a  commission  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  of  New  Jersey  found 
"no  evidence"  of  conspiracy  and  said  the  vio- 
lence was  spontaneous.  The  police,  who  were 
on  the  nrlng  line  during  the  disorders,  dis- 
agreed fervenUy.  The  New  Jersey  State  Pa- 
trolmen's Benevolent  association,  which  has 
16.000  members,  set  up  a  bl-r«cial  commis- 
sion of  Its  own  to  study  the  riot,  and  found 
much  evidence  of  conspiracy.  This  evidence 
was  Ignored  by  the  governors  commission 
and  by  the  Kerner  commission. 

Before  and  during  the  Newark  riots  sniper 
classes  were  conducted  in  various  parts  of 
the  city,  according  to  John  J.  Hefferman, 
president  of  the  police  association.  Agitators 
printed  thousands  of  leaflets  giving  deUiled 
Instructions  on  how  to  make  a  Molotov  cock- 
tall,  he  said. 

•First  they  would  loot,  then  they  would 
burn."  Hefferman  added.  "Much  of  the  loot- 
ing was  done  without  maliciousness  by  peo- 
ple who  Just  wanted  to  keep  the  goods  they 
took,  but  a  lot  of  the  looting  was  directed  by 
iigltators  for  the  specific  purpose  of  adding  to 
the  Intensity  of  the  riot." 

Hefferman  said  the  police  investigation 
showed  that  agitators  who  had  come  to  New- 
ark before  the  riot  later  went  on  to  Plaln- 
neld.  N.J..  and  to  Detroit  after  order  was 
restored  In  Newark. 

■Most  of  the  agitators  did  not  even  get  ar- 
rested." he  said.  "They  played  It  cool  and 
dropped  out  of  sight  when  things  got  going." 
The  police  on  the  scene  of  riots  are  as  well 
qualified  to  discuss  them  as  the  Kerner  com- 
mission's psychologists  and  sociologists. 


NAVY'S  $16  MILLION  WORTH  OP 
WASTED  MOTION 


Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress 
and  the  Nation  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  our  friend  and  colleague.  Congress- 
man H.  R.  Gross,  of  Iowa,  for  calling 
our  attention  to  what  James  J.  Kllpat- 
rlck  has  termed  the  "Navy's  $16  million 
worth  of  wasted  motion." 

The  sequence  of  events  Involving  the 
"big  dish"  move  from  Cheltenham,  Md.. 
to  Sugar  Grove.  W.  Va..  Is  one  more  In- 
dication of  the  "Great  Society's"  bu- 
reaucracy. I  insert  the  following  article 
at  this  point  In  the  Record: 

Navt'8  $16  Mn.LioN  Worth  or  Wastid 

Motion 

(By  James  J.  Kllpa trick) 

Put  it  down  as  an  Inescapable  fact  of  life, 
like  weeds  In  the  pea  patch  or  dirt  behind 
the  Icebox,  that  whenever  a  defense  estab- 
lishment undertakes  to  spend  $75  billion  a 
year,  there  will  be  waste.  When  the  waste  Is 
relatively  small  and  results  from  Ignorance 
or  haste  or  the  emergencies  of  war.  It  Is 
pointless  to  complain. 


But  when  a  deliberate  decision  Is  made 
within  the  defense  establishment  to  toss 
away  $16  million  in  public  funds,  after  re< 
peated  warnings  and  the  most  careful  ad- 
vice. It  Is  time  to  raise  a  howl.  Iowa's  Rep. 
H.  R.  Gross  U  doing  Just  that.  The  Waterloo 
Republican  has  taken  aim  on  the  Navy's  in- 
credible action  in  pouring  good  money  after 
bad  at  Sugar  Grove.  West  Virginia. 

The  very  words,  "Sugar  Grove,"  cause  in- 
tense pain  m  Navy  circles.  It  was  at  Sugar 
Grove,  a  remote  hamlet  In  the  Appalachian 
Mountains,  that  the  Navy  ten  years  ago  pro- 
posed  to  build  Its  "Big  Dish"— a  radio  tele- 
scope of  fantastic  power.  The  project  proved 
fantastic,  sure  enough.  Before  It  finally  was 
abandoned  In  1962,  some  $64  million  In  pub- 
lic funds  had  gone  down  the  drain.  The  dis- 
mal  story  has   been   often  told. 

Not  much  had  been  publicly  heard  of  Sug- 
ar Grove  until  a  few  days  ago,  when  the  in- 
defatigable Gross  brought  the  chronicle  up 
to  date.  It  appears  that  the  Navy  for  some 
years  has  operated  a  long-range  radio  station 
at  Cheltenham.  Md.,  near  Andrews  Air  Force 
Base  In  July  of  1962,  Just  one  week  after  can- 
cellation of  "Big  Dish,"  the  then  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  Fred  Korth,  came  up  with  a  re- 
markable finding  and  a  capital  Idea.  The 
finding  was  that  Cheltenham  was  suffering 
from  "an  electronic  encroachment  problem 
which  Is  getting  progressively  worse."  The 
idea  was  to  move  Cheltenham's  receiving 
unit  to  Sugar  Grove. 

Now,  the  finding  was  remarkable  because 
no  one  else,  before  or  since,  appears  to  have 
found  the  same  thing.  But  the  idea  came 
along  in  Kennedy's  day,  when  Appalachia  was 
very  big,  and  what  Is  good  for  Appalachia.  etc. 
In  a  twinkling,  the  Idea  zipped  through  the 
mill.  On  Nov.  23.  1962,  the  secretary  of  de- 
fense approved  the  relocation  project  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $3.8  million. 

Interestingly,  this  was  done  before  any  for- 
mal study  had  been  mode  of  the  proposal.  It 
was  not  until  the  following  March  that  some 
Massachusetts  consultants  produced  an  ap- 
propriate report.  They  brought  the  glad  tid- 
ings that  Sugar  Grove  would  be  a  superior 
site  for  the  receiver,  that  Its  superiority  ■will 
be  enhanced  with  the  passage  of  time."  that 
the  salvageable  facilities  of  "Big  Dish"  made 
the  venture  "Impressively  economical. "  and 
that  a  receiver  of  "internationally  exceptional 
excellence "  could  be  erected  there.  No  one 
has  said  a  kind  word  for  the  project  since. 

The  Navy's  own  people  began  to  get  seri- 
ously upset  at  what  seemed  to  them  an  utter 
waste.  In  July  of  1965.  the  Bureau  of  Ships 
filed  a  report:  The  Cheltenham  station  "does 
not  have  a  serious  problem  of  encroachment." 
Moreover,  the  Sugar  Grove  site  presents  "se- 
rious technical  difficulties."  Relocation  would 
cost  at  least  $13  million,  and  the  new  site 
would  be  "definitely  no  better,  and  in  our 
.opinion  worse,  than  the  present  site  at  Chel- 
tenham." 

In  August  of  1965,  the  Bureau  of  Yards 
and  Docks  concurred:  "Encroachment  has 
not  been  a  problem  to  date  at  Cheltenham." 
The  Chief  of  Naval  Material  agreed:  in  a 
memorandum  to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions, he  described  logistical  problems  at 
Sugar  Grove  and  "strongly  recommended" 
that  the  relocation  plan  be  dropped.  Subse- 
quently, a  fresh  study  of  the  Idea  was  made 
by  RCA.  at  a  cost  of  $200,000.  The  RCA  ex- 
perts were  not  Impressed:  Sugar  Grove  "does 
not  appear  to  offer  special  or  unusual  merit 
as  a  relocation  site."  The  Defense  Research 
and  Engineering  branch  agreed. 

In  the  teeth  of  these  repeated  adverse  rec- 
ommendations, the  Navy  plunged  ahead.  The 
chief  of  naval  operations  defended  the  proj- 
ect: A  receiver  at  Sugar  Grove  "wUl  be  at 
least  as  good  as  It  Is  at  Cheltenham,  although 
It  may  not  be  greaUy  Improved."  In  July  of 
1966,  the  secretary  of  the  Navy  wrote  Mc- 
Namara:  "While  there  are  no  technical  rea- 
sons which  would  dictate  removing  the  ex- 
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Istlng  receiving  facilities  from  Cheltenham, 
the  risks  associated  with  relocation  at  Sugar 
Grove  are  acceptable." 

The  Job  Is  now  under  way.  Contracts  have 
been  let  for  $5.6  million  in  preliminary  con- 
struction. The  new  receiver,  to  cost  $11.6 
million  will  be  complete  in  December.  There- 
after, it  will  cost  one  million  dollars  a  year 
more  to  operate  than  the  Cheltenham  sta- 
tion. By  1973,  upwards  of  $16  million  will 
have  been  tossed  away.  No  wonder  Gross  Is 
howling.  The  taxpayers  ought  to  be  howling 
too.  ^ 

EFFECTS  OF  REMOVAL  OP 
GOLD  COVER 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  recent  debate  in  the  House,  there 
were  a  number  of  us  who  commented  on 
the  possible  reaction  among  foreign 
speculators,  hoarders,  and  central  banks 
If  we  remove  the  gold  cover  from  our 
currency  and  make  "every  ounce"  of  gold 
available  for  redemption  of  foreign-held 
dollars,  predicting  that  the  psychological 
effect  would  be  to  have  a  "run  on  the 
bank,"  so  to  speak.  Others  argued  the 
reverse  would  be  true.  But  recent  reports 
of  activity  in  the  gold  market  are  dis- 
quieting. More  and  more  the  position  of 
those  who  opposed  the  removal  of  the 
gold  cover  is  being  vindicated,  unfortu- 
nately. I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  the 
following  two  articles  which  apjjeared  In 
yesterday's  Washington  papers,  one  with 
a  London  dateline  from  the  Sunday  Star, 
and  a  column  by  Hobart  Rowen  in  the 
Washington  Post: 
(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Sunday  Star, 

Mar.  3.  1968] 
Renewed   Rush    on    Gold    Is    Predicted   n* 

EUKOPE 

London. — Financial  experts  yesterday  pre- 
dicted the  rush  into  gold  and  silver  that  kept 
the  dollar  and  pound  under  heavy  pressure 
all  week  in  Europe's  Jittery  money  markets 
will  continue  tomorrow. 

The  gold  rush  In  Europe's  bullion  markets 
was  still  far  below  the  crisis  level  of  Novem- 
ber and  December  after  devaluation  of  the 
pound.  But  dealers  estimated  that  the  fully 
100  tons  of  the  metal,  worth  $112  million,  was 
bought  up  on  the  London  market  alone  dur- 
ing the  week. 

Rumors  were  rampant  throughout  the 
week  and  each  brought  fresh  sales  of  dollars 
and  pounds  and  purchases  of  precious  metals 
or  the  next  best  thing,  gold  and  silver  mining 
stock. 

PtTBLIC   S-rlLL    WAKT 

The  rumors  were  an  indication  that  public 
confidence,  which  took  a  heavy  blow  with  the 
Nov.  18  devaluation  of  the  pound,  has  still 
not  been  restored. 

Financial  experts  said  the  rush  also  showed 
a  widespread  and  growing  belief  the  United 
States  economy  may  be  unable  to  support 
the  weight  of  America's  commitments  at 
home  and  abroad. 

The  continuing  drain  on  the  Fort  Knox 
gold  supply  could  force  Washington  to  de- 
clare an  embargo  on  further  supply  of  gold 
or  to  raise  the  price  from  the  present  $35 
an  ounce. 

Experts    believe    an    American    embargo 
would   lead  to  such  a  buildup  of  demand 
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pressure  for  gold  that  widespread  unofficial 
sales  would  result  at  prices  far  above  the 
U.S.  parity  level. 

wArr  FOR  rupture 

In  Paris,  Raymond  Aron,  respected  col- 
umnUt  of  Le  Figaro,  said  yesterday,  "No  one 
believes  that  Mr,  Treasury  Secretary  Henry 
Fowler,  despite  solemn  declarations,  will  de- 
fend the  present  parity  of  the  dollar  to  the 
last  gram  of  gold  in  Port  Knox.  Foreigners 
are  wondering  only  at  what  level  will  come 
the  embargo  on  gold,  the  rupture  of  the  offi- 
cial link  between  gold  and  the  dollar." 

The  attacks  on  the  pound  Friday  sent  ster- 
ling to  its  lowest  level  since  devaluation, 
closing  at  $2.4006  despite  support  buying  by 
the  Bank  of  England  to  the  tune  of  an  esti- 
mated $48  million. 

As  The  Guardian  observed,  the  attack 
could  not  have  come  at  a  worse  time  for  the 
British  government,  which  Is  hard  at  work 
drafting  a  budget  that  Is  expected  to  produce 
heavy  new  taxes.  Any  further  drains  of  the 
nation's  gold  and  foreign  exchange  reserves 
would  mean  the  taxes  would  have  to  be  that 
much  heavier. 

I  From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Mar.  3. 
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New  Schemes  To   Defeat  Gold   Drain   Are 

Studied 


( By  Hobart  Rowen ) 
There  are  tremendous  pressures  tlirough- 
out  the  world  for  an  increase  in  the  price 
of  gold.  It  is  now  abundantly  clear  that  If 
the  gold  pool  nations  hadn't  "fed"  the  pri- 
vate speculative  market  to  the  tune  of  $1.5 
billion  in  gold  in  Just  six  weeks  at  the  end 
of  last  year,  the  price  would  have  broken 
the  $35  celling  then. 

The  corollary  of  that  fact  Is  that  if  the 
price  of  gold  remains  at  $35,  and  nothing 
else  is  done,  there  will  be  additional  serious 
drains  on  the  world's  monetary  gold  stock. 
Thus,  at  the  highest  levels  of  Government 
in  this  country  and  in  Western  Europe,  the 
question  being  asked  Is: 

How  long  should  the  gold  pool  continue  to 
.feed  speculators  $1  billion  or  more  a  year? 
What  new  arrangements  might  be  made 
which  permit  the  monetary  authorities — 
rather  than  the  speculators— to  call  the 
tune? 

Simply  closing  down  the  London  gold  mar- 
ket isn't  the  answer,  in  the  view  of  the  most 
astute  experts  in  the  field.  It  would  accen- 
tuate the  notion  that  the  speculators  had 
won  a  considerable  victory  over  the  central 
banks,  and  probably  persuade  central  bank- 
ers themselves  to  feel  that  the  time  had 
come  to  get  rid  of  their  dollars. 

A  sophisticated  variation  of  this  Idea,  sug- 
gested by  an  Italian  expert,  would  Involve 
an  agreement  among  the  gold-holding  na- 
tions to  sell  and  buy  gold  only  to  each  other. 
They  would  "freeze"  the  amount  of  gold  pres- 
ently in  international  reserves,  and  forever 
bar  the  purchase  of  newly-mined  gold. 

That  would  automatically  create  an  "out- 
side" market  In  non-monetary  gold  with 
prices  moving  up  and  down  at  will.  Presum- 
ably, it  would  accelerate  the  creation  of 
"paper  gold."  because  the  world  would  need 
some  new  form  of  reserves. 

But  the  plan,  its  backers  concede,  would 
not  solve  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  prob- 
lem, even  if  It  took  the  speculators  out  of 
the  gold  market. 

But  the  most  intriguing  plan  of  all,  now 
being  carefully  examined  by  Government  of- 
ficials, is  a  dramatic  scheme  which  its  author 
thinks  would  finally  eliminate  the  scramble 
for  gold  among  central  banks  and  speculators 
alike.  It  Is  being  discussed  only  in  strictest 
confidence,  with  papers  marked  "confiden- 
tial" to  prevent  leaks. 

It  would  establish  an  Account — probably 
In  the  International  Monetary  Fund — Into 
which  each  country  would  deposit  all  or  a 
major  part  of  its  reserves — gold,  foreign  ex- 


change, even  the  new  Special  Drawing  Rights 
when  they  are  created. 

All  of  these  deposits  would  be  lumped  to- 
gether in  one  "pot,"  and  each  country  would 
be  credited  with  Its  share — without  differen- 
tiation according  to  the  type  of  asset  it  put 
m. 

Then,  each  country  would  have  a  pro  rata 
claim  on  the  total  account.  Each  type  of 
asset — gold,  foreign  exchange,  and  SDRs — 
would  be  equally  valuable  and  attractive,  and 
thus  there  would  be  eliminated  the  current 
preference  for  gold — among  nations  as  well 
as  speculators — which  is  upsetting  the  apple- 
cart. 

The  deposits  would  be  transferable  without 
limit— and  If  the  big  trading  countries  set- 
tled their  balance  of  payments  deficits 
through  this  account.  It  would  put  at  rest 
the  competitive  race  for  gold. 

Gold  would  thus  continue  to  play  an  Im- 
portant role  m  the  International  monetary 
system,  without  a  price  increase,  although  as 
a  percentage  of  total  reserve  assets.  It  would 
be  declining  while  SDRs  are  Increasing. 

German  banker  Otmar  Emmlnger  recently 
made  a  guarded — and  not  unfavorable — ref- 
erence to  this  proposal  in  his  speech  In  New 
York  to  the  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board. 

What  are  the  weaknesses  of  the  scheme? 
It  Is  clear,  of  course,  that  the  major  nations 
would  have  to  be  convinced  that  It  is  safe  to 
transfer  their  gold  and  dollars  to  an  Inter- 
national agency.  Questions  of  national  sover- 
eignty would  be  raised. 

Then,  those  nations — the  U.S.,  France,  the 
Netherlands  and  Switzerland — who  now  have 
a  greater  share  of  their  reserves  In  gold  than 
would  hold  true  for  the  big  "pot" — would 
wonder  whether  they're  getting  the  short  end 
of  the  deal. 

It  Is  hard  to  tell  yet  how  the  three  Euro- 
pean nations  who  have  big  gold  reserves 
would  react.  Ultimately,  one  hopes,  they 
might  go  along  with  an  international  scheme 
to  avoid  a  unilateral  action  by  the  United 

Qtft tog 

As  for  the  Germans,  ItaUans,  the  sterling 
area  countries,  and  those  who  have  been 
holding  dollars— they  all  coxild  be  expected 
to  look  on  the  plan  favorably. 

Combined  with  the  SDR  plan,  the  new  ar- 
rangement would  provide  for  a  steady  en- 
largement of  reserves  without  an  Increase  In 
the  price  of  gold,  which  would  promote  a 
world-wide  Inflation  and  benefit  the  gold 
nations  at  the  expense  of  the  others. 

Realistically,  to  be  sure,  if  the  French  and 
the  Dutch  refused  to  go  in,  the  Germans  and 
Italians  might  also  be  hesitant— not  because 
they  wouldn't  beneflt^but  because  it  could 
mean  the  breakup  of  the  Common  Market. 

Thus,  any  new  scheme  Is  a  long  and  tor- 
tuous way  off,  and  what  appears  to  be  a 
ridiculous  business— the  dissipation  of  mone- 
ury  gold  to  hungry  speculators  In  London- 
will  go  on  for  a  while. 

But  what  convinces  some  Insiders  that  a 
dramatic  new  form  of  international  agree- 
ment will  eventually  come  into  being  Is  the 
strong  probability  that  this  country— at  some 
point  m  time,  at  some  dwlndUng  level  of  Its 
gold  hoard— will  call  a  halt  to  the  gold  out- 
flow and  make  its  own  decisions. 


CONGRESSMAN       HORTON       CITES 
CRUCIAL    IMPORTANCE    OF    ADE- 
QUATE FUNDING  FOR  RENT  SUP- 
PLEMENT PROGRAM 
Mr.    HORTON.    Mr.    Speaker,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  recent 
days,  the  American  people  have  been  be- 
sieged with  new  ideas,  new  warnings  and 
new  program  proposals  on  how  to  solve 
the  problems  of  our  cities. 

We  have  seen  new  offensives  mounted 
in  job  training,  youth  opportunity,  simj- 
mer  employment  programs  and  other 
aspects  of  the  urban  problem.  Public  and 
ofHclal  frustration  with  the  massive  and 
complex  urban  situation  has  established 
an  atmosphere  which  Is  conducive  to 
the  acceptance  of  new  experimental  and 
short-run  programs.  These,  of  course, 
have  their  pJace — they  will  In  the  long 
run  better  equip  us  with  the  know-how 
that  will  be  needed  for  permanent  solu- 
tions. 

I  am  concerned,  however,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  we  tend  too  easily  to  gloss  over  the 
Importance  of  tried  and  tested  ap- 
proaches to  these  urgent  problems.  One 
problem  for  which  the  administration 
and  many  Members  of  Congress,  includ- 
ing myself,  have  suggested  new  and  dy- 
namic solnnons  is  the  problem  of  pro- 
viding low-  and  middle-income  housing. 
At  the  same  time  that  I  have  supported 
programs  for  homeownershlp,  for  mort- 
gage supplements,  and  for  housing  proj- 
ects undertaken  by  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions, I  have  urged  expansion  of  present 
programs  in  this  area,  including  the  rent 
supplement  program. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  possibility 
that  this  program,  itself  only  2  years 
old,  will  be  swept  aside  in  the  enthusiasm 
to  try  new  and  untested  approaches. 

The  basic  living  needs  of  disadvan- 
taged Americans  in  the  slums  of  our  cities 
are  largely  dependent  on  our  replacing 
dilapidated  structures  with  decent  and 
sound  housing.  The  rent  supplement 
program  is  one  vital  tool  for  meeting 
this  goal.  It  is  most  deserving  of  ade- 
quate funding  In  this  session  of  the 
Congress. 

Rent  supplement  is  a  program  under 
which  the  Government  and  private  en- 
terprise team  up  to  build  new  housing  or 
rehabilitate  old.  The  finished  construc- 
tion is  designed  to  house  low -income 
families  whose  Incomes  meet  public  hous- 
ing requirements  and  who  also  qualify  In 
one  of  several  other  ways. 

They  must  be  displaced  by  governmen- 
tal action  from  their  former  quarters,  be 
62  years  old  or  older,  be  handicaped.  live 
in  substandard  housing,  or  have  had 
their  present  or  former  home  destroyed 
or  extensively  damaged  by  a  disaster. 

These  families  pay  one-fourth  of  their 
income  as  rent  and  the  Government  pays 
directly  to  the  landlord  whatever  Is 
needed  to  make  up  the  difference  in  the 
economic  rent.  This  assistance  Is  reduced 
as  a  family's  income  increases  and  ceases 
when  it  meets  the  rent.  At  this  time,  how- 
ever, the  family  is  not  required  to  move. 
We  see  then  that  the  rent  supplement 
program  is  one  which  contains  two  very 
attractive  elements:  Incentive  for  the 
low- income  family  and  Involvement  of 
private  landlords  and  property  owners 
instead  of  Government  owned  and  man- 
aged public  housing. 

So  far,  we  have  given  a  very  timid 
go-ahead  to  this  new  approach  to  low- 
income  housing.  However  this  2-year-old 
program  has  admirably  demonstrated  its 
value.  This  program  must  remain  one  of 
the  mainstays  of  Federal  efforts  to  pro- 


vide housing  In  the  cities,  for  the  need  Is 
great.  Tens  of  thousands  of  our  less  for- 
tunate families  will  benefit  from  an  ade- 
quately funded  program.  Therefore,  I  call 
upon  my  colleagues  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary capital  to  bring  the  benefits  of  this 
program  to  eligible  residents  of  every 
city  in  America. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Helstoski  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
MiNisH),  for  Monday,  March  4,  1968.  on 
account  of  ofilclal  business. 

Mr.  Pepper  >  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert) ,  for  today,  March  4,  on  account  of 
official  business. 

Mr.  CoRMAN.  for  the  week  of  March  4. 
on  account  of  ofBcial  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to  Mr. 
Halpern  I  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Hunt), 
for  30  minutes,  today;  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  luianlmous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  HoLiriELO  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  following  Mr.  Bwc- 
HAM.  of  New  York. 

Mr.  WnrrewER  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr.  KoRWBGAY  and  to  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr.  Matsttnaga  to  extend  his  remarks 
immediately  preceding  the  vote  on  HJl. 
15147. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hunt)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  PiNBLDr. 

Mr.  Watkins. 

Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Vandkr  Jagt. 

Mr.  D«L  Clawson. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  in  four  Instances. 

Mr.  Talcott  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  PoFT  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Haruson. 

Mr.  Cahill. 

Mr.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  MicHSL. 

Mr.  Kleppe. 

Mr.  SCHERLE. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Skubitz  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  QuiLLEN  in  four  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Matsunaga)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Morris  of  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  EiLBERG  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RoDiNO. 

Mr.  MooRHEAD  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Jacobs  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  CoRMAN  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  in  two  instances. 


Mr.  Resnick. 

Mr.  SIXES  in  1 1  Instances. 

Mr.  Kazen, 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Annunzio. 

Mr.  St  Germain. 

Mr.  Bingham. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mr.  Nichols. 

Mr.  Baring  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

Mr.  Bolling. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  DuLSKi. 

Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  Cabell. 

Mr.  Kyros  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Brooks. 

Mr.  WoLrr. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  CoNYERS  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Taylor  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Polanco-Abreu. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  tl\e  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  ret)orted  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

HM.  12603.  An  act  to  supplement  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959  (73 
Stat.  479).  by  authorizing  agreements  and 
leases  with  respect  to  certain  properties  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  for  the  purpose  of 
a  national  visitor  center,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

SENATE   ENROLLED   BILLS   SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

S.  1155.  An  act  to  amend  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  Act.  as  amended,  to  change  the 
name  of  the  Bank,  to  extend  for  5  years  the 
period  within  which  the  Bank  Is  authorized 
to  exercise  its  functions,  to  increase  the 
Bank's  lending  authority  and  Us  authority 
to  issue,  against  fractional  reserves,  export 
credit  Insurance  and  guarantees,  to  restrict 
the  financing  by  the  Bank  of  certain  trans- 
actions, and  for  other  purposes:  and        ; 

S.  1227.  An  act  to  provide  that  a  judgment 
or  decree  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
JJistrict  of  Columbia  shall  not  constitute  a 
lien  until  filed  and  recorded  In  the  Office  of 
the  Recorder  of  Deeds  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly 'at  2  o'clock  and  7  minutes  p.m.' 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Tuesday.  March  5,  1968.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1581.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  dralt  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  section  516(3)  of  the 
Federal    Crop    Insurance    Act,    as    amended 
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(7  tJ.S.C.  1616(a) ) :  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

1582.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting  a  report  on  special  pay 
for  duty  subject  to  hostile  fire,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  306  and  section  310, 
title  37,  United  States  Code;  to  the  Commit- 
M>e  on  Armed  Ser^'lces. 

1583.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  report  regarding  the 
progress  and  results  obtained  by  the  United 
States  from  participation  in  the  desalting 
and  electric  power  generation  project,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  Of  Public  Law  90-18; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

1^4.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  arm  his  employees,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1586.  A  letter  from  the  Commlrsioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  approved,  accord- 
ing certain  beneficiaries  third  preference  and 
sixth  preference  classification,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  204(d)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

1586.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  an  order  entered  In  a  certain  case,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  13(c)  of 
the  act  of  September  11,  1957;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

1587.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  in  certain  cases  of  aliens 
foi!nd  admissible  to  the  United  States,  pur- 
suant  to  the   provisions   of   section   212(a) 

1 28)  (1)  (11)  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1588.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  in  cases  exercised  in  behalf 
of  certain  aliens,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
o[  section  212(d)  (6)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

1589.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice,  transmitting  a  report  with  respect  to 
positions  In  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation In  grades  16,  17,  and  18  during  calen- 
dar year  1967,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code  Annotated, 
section  5114;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  Post  Office 
;ind  Civil  Service. 

1590.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  use  of  funds 
to  provide  additional  research  laboratory 
space  In  the  Lunar  Science  Institute  at  Hous- 
ton, Tex.,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  79 
Stat.  192.  193:  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics. 


Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  Report  entitled  "Recreational 
Boating  Safety  (Interim  Report)"  (19th 
report  by  the  conunlttee)  (Rept.  No.  1141). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XUI,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows:  I 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BARRETT: 
H.R.  15709.  A  bill  to  provide  for  uniform 
annual   observances   of  certain   legal   public 
holidays  on  Mondays,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BURLESON: 
H.R.  15710.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States   Code,  to   make  the   exemption  from 
the  prohibition  against  participation  in  po- 
litical activities  applicable  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  District  of  Colimibla  and  the 
members  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Coun- 
cil; to  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion. 

ByMr.LENNON: 
HJl.  15711.  A  bUl  to  promote  safety  in  the 
operation  of  submersible  vessels;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
Bv  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan : 
H.R.  l'5712.  A  bill  to  permit  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  fix  for  limited  periods  of 
time    the    value    of    Imported    merchandise 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  RUPPE: 
H.R.  16713.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  certain 
distressed  aliens;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  SULLIVAN  (for  herself,  Mr. 
Hechler  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Ful- 
ton of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Huncate.  Mr. 
Moorheao,  Mr.  Abernetht,  and  Mr. 

SNYDER)  : 

HJl.  15714.  A  bill  to  extend  until  June  30. 
1970,  the  period  for  compliance  with  certain 
safety  standards  In  the  case  of  passenger  ves- 
sels operating  on  the  Inland  rivers  and  water- 
ways: to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas : 

H.R.  15715.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  grading 
by  the  Depsotment  of  Commerce  of  all  soft- 
wood lumber  and  all  plywood  sold  In  Inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  WHALEN : 

H.R.  15716.  A  bill  to  protect  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  by 
prohibiting  coercion  in  the  solicitation  of 
charitable  contributions  and  the  purchase 
of  Government  securities;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  WYATT: 

H.R.  15717.  A  bill  to  declare  and  determine 
the  policy  of  the  Congress  with  respect  to 
the  primary  authority  of  the  several  States 
to  control,  regulate,  and  manage  fish  and 
wildlife  within  their  territorial  boundaries, 
to  confirm  to  the  several  States  such  primary 
authority  and  responsibility  with  respect  to 
the  management,  regulation,  and  control  of 
fish  and  wildlife  on  lands  owned  by  the 
United  States,  and  to  specify  the  excepUons 
appUcable  thereto,  and  to  provide  procedure 
under  which  Federal  agencies  may  otherwise 
regulate  the  taking  of  fish  and  game  on  such 
lands;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 


By  Mr.  ULLMAN: 

H.J.  Res.  1146.  Joint  resolution  authoriz- 
ing and  requesting  the  President  to  proclaim 
the  period  April  21-27,  1968,  as  Discover 
America  Vacation  Planning  Time;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CONYERS: 

H.    Con.   Res.   667.   Concurrent    resolution 
creating  the  Joint  Select  Conmilttee  on  Gov- 
ernment Program  AnalysU  and  Evaluation; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  ASHLEY: 

H.  Res.  1081.  Resolution  to  create  a  Select 
Committee  on  Film  Classification;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXH,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  refeired  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  COHELAN : 
HJl.  15718.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Italo 
Vlttorlo  Marrlcchi;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts: 

HJl.  15719.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 

Glacobbe;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  15720.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Franco 

and  Ida  Angeluccl;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

H.R.  15721.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Blaglo 
Ciccarello;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  15722.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carmine 
Nuzzo.  nee  Glambardella;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  15723.  A   bill   for  the   relief   of   Olga 
Vatalara;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  15724.  A  bill  for  the   relief  of  Fran- 
cesco Vatelaro;    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MESKILL: 
H.R.  15726.  A  bill  for  the   relief   of  John 
Peccerlllo;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MOORHEAD: 
H.R.  15726.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Car- 
mina  Napolltano;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 
H.R.  15727.  A   bill    for   the   relief   of   Miss 
Florence  Logan;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PELLY: 
H.R.  15728.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rosa- 
llna  C.  Sibayan;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  15729.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Julieta 
J.  Urbano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  15730.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Zoslma 
P.  Ramirez;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

253.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Henry 
Stoner,  Avon  Park,  Fla.,  relative  to  agrlcul- 
tiual  subsidies;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

254.  Also,  Petition  of  the  Common  Coun- 
cil, City  of  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  relative  to  the  OEO 
ombudsman  grant;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 


SENATE— Monday,  March  4,  1968 


The  Senate  met  at  11  a.m.,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  Metcalf)  . 

Rev.  Father  David  E.  Foley,  St. 
Francis  Xavier  Church,  Washington, 
D.C.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 


Almighty  God,  as  we  pause  at  this  mo- 
ment to  invoke  Your  blessing,  we  realize 
the  providential  care  that  You  have  given 
our  United  States  over  years  past  and 
that  You  have  singularly  protected  our 
country   to   this   very   moment.   Divine 


being,  supreme  over  all,  patron  of  order, 
fountain  of  justice,  continue  Your  bless- 
ing on  this  Nation  and  the  men  respon- 
sible for  its  laws  so  that  their  acts  may 
always  be  consistent  with  the  ends  of 
Your  providence.  Direct,  O  Lord,  we  ask 
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You.  all  their  acts  by  Your  holy  Inspira- 
tion and  carry  them  on  by  Your  assist- 
ance that  every  work  of  theirs  may  al- 
ways begin  from  You  and,  through  You, 
be  brought  to  completion.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSPIELX).  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Satur- 
day. March  2.  1968,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  MEETINGS 
DURING  SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Air  and  Water  Pollution  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  the 
Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be  au- 
thorized -to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate-  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTERFERENCE  WITH 
CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceeded to  the  consideration  of  the  un- 
finished business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  <H.R. 
2516  •  to  prescribe  the  penalties  for  cer- 
tain acts  of  violence  or  intimidation,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

ORDER    OF    BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
equally  divided  between  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders,  or  whomever  they 
may  designate. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  time  is  under  control. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  intention  to  give  half  of  the  time 
from  this  side  to  those  who  are  opposed 
to  the  Dirksen  substitute,  if  they  ask  for 
It.  In  the  meantime.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Harris!. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President  (Mr. 
MoNTOYA  in  the  chair) ,  on  July  25,  1967, 
joined  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  I  Mr.  Mondale]  and  others, 
I  introduced  a  resolution.  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  97,  asking  for  the  creation  of 
a  special  Presidentially  appointed  Com- 
mission to  look  into  the  causes  of  the 
riots  which  had  occurred  in  the  cities 
during  the  summer  of  1967,  and  to  rec- 
ommend appropriate  action. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  declaration  of  policy  In- 
cluded in  that  resolution  and  contained 
in  the  Congressional  Record,  volume 
113,  part  15,  page  20194,  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  declara- 
tion of  policy  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.J.  Rks.  07 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Hovse  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled, 

DECLARATION    Or    POLICY 

SBcnoN  1.  RloU  and  clvU  strife  In  many 
of  the  clUes  and  urban  centers  of  the  United 
States  constitute  a  domestic  crisis  which 
must  be  met  and  dealt  with  on  an  emer- 
gency ba«ls. 

Sec.  2.  Lawlessness  and  violence  cannot 
be  tolerated  or  condoned  In  the  American 
society,  founded  on  law. 

Sec.  3.  Equality  of  social,  economic,  and 
political  opportunity  Is  the  foundation  of 
American  society  and  must  be  made  real, 
immediately,  for  all  American  citizens. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Thereafter,  as  Is  well 
known,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  acting  under  his  own  authority, 
appointed  a  National  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Disorders,  made  up  of  11 
members,  of  which  I  was  one.  We  11 
Commissioners  labored  at  our  task  for 
the  next  7  months  after  we  were  ap- 
pointed, keeping  in  our  minds  the  Pres- 
ident's request  that  each  of  us  remain 
objective  and  work  as  hard  as  we  could. 
As  is  also  now  well  known,  we  issued  our 
report  this  past  Saturday,  4  months 
ahead  of  the  schedule  which  originally 
had  been  set. 

I  can  say,  Mr.  President,  that  it  waa 
no  pleasant  and  enjoyable  task  that  the 
President  gave  those  of  us  who  served 
on  that  Commission.  It  was  no  pleasure 
for  any  of  us  to  have  to  write  the  alarm- 
ing and  depressing  report  we  have  Issued. 
But  the  President  had  said,  when  he 
appointed  this  Commission,  "Let  your 
search  be  free.  As  best  you  can,  find  the 
truth  and  report  It."  That.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  what  we  have  tried  to  do. 

I  believe  we  would  have  been  less  hon- 
est had  we  reported  to  the  country  that 
anything  less  than  we  recommended 
would  meet  the  kind  of  deep  crisis  that 
this  country  faces  as  a  result  of  the  vio- 
lence and  the  lawlessness  and  rioting 
which  occurred  in  this  country  last  sum- 
mer and  in  summers  before  that. 

I  rise  now,  Mr.  President,  to  call  spe- 
cial attention  to  a  portion  of  the  sum- 
mary of  our  report  which  deals  with  fair 
housing.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  excerpt,  from  page  75  of  the  sum- 
mary of  the  report,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Commission  recommends  that  the  fed- 
eral government: 

Enact  a  comprehensive  and  enforceable  fed- 
eral open  housing  law  to  cover  the  sale  or 
renul  of  all  housing.  Including  single  family 
homes. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tional Advisoi-y  Commission  on  Civil  Dis- 
orders, having  become  convinced  of  the 
great  urgency  of  this  matter,  decided 
months  ago  by  imanimous  vote  not  to 
wait  until  July  to  issue  its  final  report, 
but  to  do  so  by  the  self-imposed  deadline 
of  March  1.  We  did  not  know  then  that 
when  that  date  would  come,  the  Senate 
would  be  considering  a  fair  housing 
measure.  However,  I  believe  it  is  very 


Important  to  make  note  of  the  fact  that 
the  Senate  is  now  considering  a  fair 
housing  measure  just  at  the  time  when 
our  report  has  been  made  public. 

I  agree  with  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post  on  Sun- 
day, March  3,  1968,  entitled  'The  Sen- 
ate's Opportunity."  which  calls  for  the 
passage  of  the  present  measure,  now  the 
pending  business  before  the  Senate.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  3,  19681 
The  Senate's  Opportunity 

An  argument  for  open-housing  legislation 
that  Is  powerful,  unanswerable,  authoritative, 
factual  and  decisive  has  been  delivered, 
fortuitously.  In  the  very  midst  of  the  Senate 
debate  on  the  issue.  It  is  In  one  of  the  most 
specific  and  particular  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  National  Advisory  Commission 
on  ClvU  Disorders. 

"The  Federal  Government  should  enact  a 
comprehensive  and  enforceable  open-oc- 
cupancy law  making  It  an  offense  to  discrimi- 
nate In  the  sale  or  rental  of  any  housing- 
Including  single  family  homes — on  the  basis 
of  race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin." 

That  Is  the  unequivocal  judgment  of  the 
Commission.  It  has  decided  that  "there  Is  no 
substitute  for  enactment  of  a  Federal  fair 
hoxislng  law."  It  rightly  points  out  that  the 
key  to  housing  discrimination  Is  "universal 
and  uniform  coverage,  and  such  coverage  is 
obtainable  only  through  a  Federal  statute." 

And  so,  the  Commission  concludes:  "We 
urge  that  such  a  statute  be  enacted  at  the 
earliest  possible  date." 

There  are  other  recommendations  and  sug- 
gestions for  halting  the  Nation's  dangerous 
drift  Into  two  separate  and  unequal  societies. 
Many  of  them  Involve  billions  of  dollars  In 
appropriations.  Many  of  them  require  exer- 
tions and  expenditures  the  sheer  magnitude 
of  which  raise  grave  questions  as  to  the  Na- 
tion's ability  to  carry  them  out. 

But  here  Is  a  proposal  that  does  not  fur- 
ther burden  the  financial  capacity  of  the 
Nation  and  that  does  not  exceed  any  of  the 
enforcement  power  and  authority  of  the 
country.  The  Commission  has  made  the 
clinching  argument  for  open  housing  legis- 
lation. It  has  made  It  unmistakably  clear 
that  this  would  be  a  substantial  contribu- 
tion toward  the  avoidance  of  a  destiny  from 
which  every  patriotic  American,  black  and 
white,  must  Instinctively  recoil.  We  must 
begin  to  take  apart  the  discriminations,  eco- 
nomic, political  and  social,  that  are  separat- 
ing the  two  major  racial  constituencies  of 
.  the  land  Into  alien  and  Irreconcilable  fac- 
tions. 

This  act  alone  will  not  solve  all  our  prob- 
lems or  end  all  our  troubles.  But  It  can  be 
an  earnest  of  the  Nation's  good  intentions, 
a  promise  of  its  further  purpose  and  a  sym- 
bol of  its  goodwill. 

Seldom  has  a  combination  of  circum- 
stances put  it  into  the  hands  of  Senators  to 
work,  by  one  stroke,  so  much  good  for  their 
country.  Those  who  have  honest  scruples 
about  the  principle  of  unlimited  debate  must 
be  respected  for  their  high  regard  for  what 
many  might  dismiss  as  a  mere  procedural 
matter.  That  principle  will  not  stand  or  fall 
on  this  one  vote  to  now  put  an  end  to  an 
already  long  debate.  Monday's  vote  will  not 
be  faUl  to  that  cause.  But  another  adverse 
vote  well  may  be  fatal  for  this  happy  chance 
to  show  that  Congress  means  to  take  the 
country  forward,  as  one  nation  and  one  peo- 
ple. Let  this  fair  chance  not  be  lost. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  much  has 
been  said  about  the  cost — the  estimated 
or  projected  cost — of  the  recommenda- 
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tions  of  our  Commission.  The  Senate  is 
now  presented  with  an  opportunity  to 
enact  a  very  major  recommendation  of 
our  Commission  which  will  not  cost  one 
penny,  but  which  I  believe  the  coimtry 
will  regard  as  a  very  Important  symbolic 
act,  and  a  helpful  one  as  well.  I  am  proud 
that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  in 
its  last  votes,  has  very  nearly  reached 
the  two-thirds  vote  necessary  for  the 
passage  of  an  open  housing  measure. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Mondale],  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Hart],  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Brooke],  and  all  the 
others  who  have  played  such  an  im- 
portant part  in  this  effort,  for  I  believe 
that  the  pending  business  of  the  Senate 
goes  to  the  very  heart  of  the  matters 
which  our  Commission  had  before  it. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
now  invoke  cloture,  so  that  we  may  have 
a  vote  on  the  merits  of  this  important 
measure. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  4 
minutes  from  the  minority  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
intention  to  again  vote  against  the  clo- 
ture motion,  which  is  the  pending  busi- 
ness of  the  Senate.  I  feel  my  reasons  for 
such  a  vote  are  sound. 

I  call  the  attention  of  Senators  to  the 
fact  that  every  civil  rights  law  enacted 
since  1957  has  received  my  vote  and  my 
support.  In  two  instances,  in  1964  and 
1965,  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  I  was  instrumental  in  the 
formulation,  the  phraseology,  and  the 
composition  of  those  laws,  and  I  voted 
for  cloture. 

I  have  no  argument  with  the  gravity  of 
the  present  situation  or  of  the  need  for 
some  effective,  proper  legislative  action. 
But  the  Senate  should  pass  legislation 
that  will  endure  and  be  helpful.  It  is 
still  my  hope,  my  earnest  hope,  and  my 
belief  that  such  a  measure  can  be  writ- 
ten, processed,  and  enacted  in  a  timely 
way.  This,  however,  cannot  be  done  by 
Imposing  upon  the  pending  measure  clo- 
ture and  the  parliamentary  conditions  it 
entails. 

It  is  said  that  this  bill  will  not  solve 
the  housing  problem  but  that  it  is  a  sym- 
bol. It  is  said,  "Let  us  expedite  our  ac- 
tion. Let  us  do  something.  Let  us  do  it 
now." 

Mr.  President,  shall  we  do  so  without 
reference  to  merit?  Shall  we  do  so  with- 
out reference  to  the  fashion  in  which 
the.  measure  has  been  processed  or, 
rather,  without  reference  to  the  lack 
of  processing? 

The  pending  measure  in  large  part 
ventures  into  a  new  field  of  Federal  leg- 
islation. It  seeks  to  create  and  impose 
new  restrictions  and  limitations  upon 
the  rights  of  property  owners — in  a  fash- 
ion and  degree  which  would  alter  radi- 
cally many  rights  which  have  developed 
and  existed  for  centuries  in  Anglo-Saxon 
jurisprudence,  and  in  our  own  coimtry 
as  well  since  long  before  the  adoption  of 
our  Constitution  and  the  founding  of  our 
Republic. 


It  seeks  to  confer  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment the  power  to  regulate  and  con- 
trol private  dealing  between  private  per- 
sons, relating  to  privately  owned  resi- 
dential property. 

It  will  deeply  affect  the  homes,  the 
fortunes,  and  the  freedoms  of  tens  of 
millions  of  Americans. 

Clearly,  this  subject  must  be  ap- 
proached with  great  deliberation,  study, 
and  caution.  If  passed,  this  statute  wil] 
govern  in  a  vital,  fundamental  field  the 
two  hundred  millions  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

But  action  Is  sought  on  this  bill  with- 
out the  benefit  of  proper  study.  Inquiry, 
and  deliberation.  The  normal  and  bene- 
ficial procedures  to  process  legislation 
have  been  bypassed. 

Consider,  Mr.  President,  that  the  pend- 
ing bill  Is  not  the  one  which  has  been 
before  the  Senate  since  January  17,  and 
which  has  been  discussed  at  length.  The 
instant  proposal  contains  much  new  ma- 
terial. It  was  introduced  only  late  last 
Wednesday.  It  first  reached  the  hands  of 
the  Senate  -on  the  following  day  in 
printed  form.  But  on  that  day,  it  was 
changed  by  its  Intioducer  in  four  signifi- 
cant particulars.  Insofar  as  concerns  the 
open  housing  title. 

Few  hearings  were  held  on  that  title. 

There  is  no  committee  report. 

There  is  no  Senate  or  committee  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis  or  description  of 
Its  provisions. 

It  has  had  Insufficient  debate — prob- 
ably about  3  hours  at  best. 

There  is  not  a  sufficient  understanding 
and  awareness  of  Its  provisions  and  their 
Impact. 

All  this  relating  to  as  far  reaching  a 
measure  as  the  Senate  has  been  called 
upon  to  act  upon  in  a  long  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  what  has 
just  been  related  is  further  and  griev- 
ously complicated  and  burdened  by  the 
parliamentary  situation  which  develops 
by  reason  of  cloture  which  is  now  re- 
quested. Each  Senator  will  be  afforded 
not  to  exceed  1  hour  of  debate.  With  some 
70  amendments  pending,  a  travesty  can 
readily  come  about  since  amendments 
may  be  approved  which  are  In  confilct 
with  one  another.  With  debate  oppor- 
timity  closed  off,  no  corrective  action 
can  be  taken  by  amendments  newly  de- 
vised, since  none  may  be  added  to  the 
present  list. 

Since  the  title  on  open  housing  was 
not  in  the  bill  approved  by  the  other 
body,  conference  committee  negotiations 
win  be  limited  when  the  committee 
meets  to  consider  any  bill  which  might 
be  approved  by  the  Senate.  With  such 
limitations  the  form  and  substance  of 
any  conference  bill  are  unknown  now  and 
will  be  of  dubious  quality. 

Such  a  course  should  be  most  earnest- 
ly avoided.  The  cloture  petition  should  be 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  a  great  deal 
of  comment  has  been  made  upon  the  re- 
port of  the  President's  Riot  Commission. 
I  Invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  a 
newspaper  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Raleigh  News  and  Observer  of  March  2, 
1968,  which  sets  forth  an  interview  with 
the  evangelist,  Billy  Graham.  In  the  in- 
terview Billy  Graham  pKjinted  out  that 
the  report  of  the  Riot  Commission  calls 
for  a  massive  welfare  state.  He  expresses 
serious  doubt  as  to  whether  this  recom- 
mendation, if  implemented  by  Congress, 
would  produce  any  substantial  result.  He 
points  out  that  In  England,  which  was 
once  the  earth's  greatest  empire,  a  wel- 
fare state  was  established  and  Instead 
of  solving  the  problems  it  made  the  prob- 
lems worse. 

Billy  Graham  also  expresses  the 
thought  that  we  could  spend  $100  bil- 
lion in  our  cities  in  America  and  that 
would  not  solve  all  our  problems  because 
our  basic  need  is  spiritual  and  moral. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred, which  was  published  In  the  Ral- 
eigh News  and  Observer  of  March  2, 
1968.  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Evangelist  Will  Work  in  Ghettos 
Montreat. — Evangelist  Billy  Graham,  wor- 
ried about  the  "great  failures  of  our  national 
leadership  to  understand  the  basic  causes 
of  our  problems."  said  Friday  he  will  step 
up  spiritual  aid  to  America's  ghettos  this 
summer. 

Graham  made  the  annotmcement  after 
reviewing  the  federal  government's  riot 
report  released  in  Washington  Thursday. 
He  said  he  was  "not  sure"  the  recommenda- 
tion for  massive  programs  In  the  report 
would  be  "the  answer." 

"Of  covirse  I  agree  with  the  report  that 
the  need  Is  critical  and  the  hour  Is  late." 
Graham  said.  "But  I  am  not  sure  that  a 
welfare  state  such  as  they  seem  to  recom- 
mend Is  the  answer.  The  British  have  al- 
ready tried  It  and  their  problems  are  worse, 
not  better." 

He  said.  "To  me  the  report  Illustrates  the 
great  failures  of  our  national  leadership  to 
understand  the  basic  cause  of  all  our  prob- 
lems from  Vietnam  to  racial  tension. 

"Our  basic  problems  are  not  crime  and  war 
and  poverty  and  racism,  they  are  a  diseased 
human  nature  filled  with  lust,  hate,  greed 
and  pride.  You  could  spend  $100  billion  on 
our  cities  In  America  and  that  would  not 
solve  all  our  problems  because  our  basic  need 
Is  spiritual  and  moral,"  he  said. 

Graham,  just  back  at  his  mountain  home 
here  after  a  doctor-ordered  vacation  to 
Florida  to  recover  from  a  December  respira- 
tory illness,  said  he  plans  to  concentrate 
his  crusade  schedule  in  the  United  States 
this  summer  so  he  can  devote  more  time  to 
the  cities. 

He  also  said  Negro  associate  evangelist 
Jimmy  McDonald  would  spend  his  summer 
In  the  ghettos  and  recruit  youth  groups  to 
help  him  conduct  evangelistic  activities. 

Graham  revealed,  "I  have  seen  a  plan  to 
burn  17  American  cities  and  I  believe  this 
came  from  very  high  officials  in  Washington 
who  sent  it  to  us.  There  Is  no  doubt  that 
this  Is  serious. 

"One  of  the  things  I  think  needs  to  be 
done  is  to  stop  these  people  who  are  Inciting 
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people  to  riot.  They  are  saying  •LM'u  kJU  the 
President,  befs  bum  down  the  White  House." 
They  are  wearing  buttons  saying  'Oo  to  Hell 
Jesus'  and  all  that  and  this  Is  the  type  of 
thing  that  Incites  rlou.  The  basic  cause  U 
spiritual."  he  said. 


Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  alao  aak 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  editorial  entitled  'On 
Causes  of  Riots."  which  was  published  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  today.  March 
4.  1968 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows : 

On  Cao«E9  or  Riots 

So  the  Presidents  riot  commission  report, 
long  billed  as  "uncomfortable  for  the  Ameri- 
can people."  merely  tells  us  again  It's  all  the 
fault  of  the  white  majority  Shucks.  To  face 
really  uncomfortable  truth.  It  could  have  re- 
ported that,  in  Important  respecU.  poverty 
programs  cause  riots. 

It  Is  grossly  simplistic,  after  all,  to  argue 
that  the  rash  of  riots  since  19«4  was  caused 
.solely  by  poverty  and  racial  prejudice.  Those 
particular  demons  have  been  around  some- 
what longer  than  that  Indeed,  a  glance  at 
history  demonstrates  they  have  never  been 
less  with  us  than  In  the  past  few  years:  ten. 
twenty  or  whatever  years  ago,  poverty  was 
greater  and  prejudice  more  blatant  Why 
then  no  riots  a  decade  ago  and  lots  of  riots 
now? 

Poverty  and  prejudice,  while  not  the  whole 
story,  perforce  have  played  a  critical  part. 
Masses  of  poor  Negroes  were  Induced.  In 
large  part  by  Federal  agriculture  policies,  to 
migrate  to  urt)an  areas  for  which  they  were 
socially  and  educationally  unprepared.  They 
carried  with  them  understandable  racial  and 
economic  resentments.  The  concentration  of 
these  resentmenu  Into  small  geographical 
areas  certainly  created  volatile  tinder.  Yet 
even  that  tinder  lay  for  some  years  without 
flashing  Into  riot. 

Something  In  the  temper  of  the  times 
about  194J4.  obvlovisly,  struck  spark  to  the 
tinder.  The  spark  has  grown  stronger  and 
hotter  with  each  passing  summer  No  one 
thing,  of  course,  sets  the  temper  of  the  time. 
Still,  we  doubt  that  It  Is  entirely  coincidence 
that  the  first  rloU  broke  out  in  the  midst 
of  the  hoopla  selUng  the  war  on  poverty. 

Recall  a  few  snippets  of  the  rhetoric:  That 
poverty,  defined  as  any  income  below  $3,000 
a  year.  Is  something  a  nation  as  rich  as  this 
one  "cannot  tolerate  "  That  the  problem  is 
"our  failure  to  give  our  fellow  citizens  a  fair 
chance  to  develop  their  own  capacities."  That 
there  exists  "one  fifth  of  our  people  ...  on 
whom  the  gates  of  opporttmlty  have  been 
cloMd."  That  the  Federal  Government  de- 
clares "unconditional  war  on  poverty"  with 
the  objective  of  "total  victory."  That  "we 
shall  not  rest  until  that  war  is  won," 

Here  U  an  Invitation  for  anyone  making 
less  than  $3,000  a  year  to  blame  his  fate 
simply  on  exploitation  by  the  more  fortunate: 
what  could  be  more  natural  than  an  Impulse 
to  strike  back?  Here  also  Is  an  InvlUtlon. 
since  no  Government  program  can  conceiv- 
ably abolish  all  poverty,  to  inevitable  dis- 
illusionment and  bltternees.  Columbia  Uni- 
versity sociologist  AmltU  BUlonl  put  It  per- 
fectly: 

"The  closest  you  can  come  to  sociological 
dynamite  Is  to  promise  people  a  Great  So- 
ciety and  then  deUver  small  handouts.  If  you 
were  waiting  a  hundred  years,  were  told  that 
the  promised  land  were  just  around  the  cor- 
ner and  then  were  given  a  few  pieces  of 
candy,  you  would  be  In  the  streets  too," 

Yet  curiously  the  commission  rather 
abruptly  dismissed  Its  soclologUU  and  other 
staff  members  equipped  to  plumb  the  riot- 
ing through  social  science  rather  than  liberal 
dogma   about   "white  racism." 

Now,  nothing  above  should  be  taken  as 
an  argument  that  the  Government  should 


stop  realistic  efToru  to  aid  the  poor.  Some 
Government  programs.  In  particular  those 
stressing  education,  can  in  the  long  run 
help  overcome  poverty.  To  the  extent  that 
these  programs  are  elective,  they  can  reduce 
the  tinder  for  rloU  though  they  can  never 
entirely  eliminate  It 

The  riot  potential  of  political  rhetoric, 
by  contrast,  could  be  turned  off  qrulckly  and 
fairly  completely  To  start,  everyone — and 
most  of  all  politicians  of  the  stripe  who 
served  on  the  riot  commission — needs  to 
recognize  that  short-term  Government  pro- 
grams to  abolish  poverty  are  at  best  mar- 
ginally helpful.  Then  they  could  deescalate 
their  rhetoric. 

What  political  leaders  ought  to  tell  urban 
Negroes  is  this:  The  doors  of  opportunity 
have  been  closed  on  no  one  (which  Is  far 
nearer  the  truth  than  the  opposite).  Sta- 
tistics show  that  vast  numbers  of  Negroes 
raise  themselves  from  poverty  every  year. 
There  is  no  reason  others  cannot  do  like- 
wise. Doing  It,  while  the  Government  may 
be  able  to  assist  in  a  few  little  ways.  Involves 
mostly  Individual  effort.  Its  up  to  you.  baby. 
That  is  not  cruel:  that  is  merely  the  truth. 
And  however  dysfunctional  such  hardheaded 
talk  may  be  In  winning  votes  for  liberal 
politicians.  It  Is  the  best  antidote  for  the 
kind  of  public  temper  that  has  proved  so 
conducive  to  rioting  over  the  last  four  years. 
Prom  the  Presidential  commission  we  get 
no  such  realistic  talk,  only  new  excesses  of 
the  social  dynamite  of  which  Professor  Etzl- 
onl  warns.  The  danger  Is  that  perhaps  riot 
commissions  can  cause  riots  too. 


Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
add  that  the  report  of  the  Commission  is 
what  those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
personnel  who  constituted  the  Commis- 
sion predicted  would  be  brought  In  when 
the  Commission  made  the  report.  As  one 
commentator  stated,  in  substance,  there 
was  no  reason  why  the  Commission 
should  take  evidence  and  for  that  reason 
delay  making  its  report  because  anyone 
familiar  with  Its  attitudes  could  an- 
ticipate what  the  report  would  be. 

Mr.  President,  the  report  charges,  in 
essence,  that  all  people  except  the  rioters 
are  responsible  for  the  riots.  I  deny  that 
conclusion  because  everyone  above  the 
grade  of  an  idiot  knows  it  is  wrong  to 
bum  the  property  of  other  people,  that 
it  Is  wrong  to  loot  and  steal,  and  that  It  Is 
wrong  to  assault  and  kill  people.  It  is 
ridiculous  to  say  that  those  who  com- 
mitted the  riots  are  innocent  parties. 

I  think,  from  my  reading  of  history 
and  my  observation  of  this  Nation,  that 
perhaps  Abraham  Lincoln  was  as  dls-, 
advantaged  a  person  as  ever  lived  in 
America.  His  educational  opportunities 
were  far  inferior  to  most  of  those  who 
participated  in  the  riots.  He  did  not  start 
riots.  He  improved  his  lot,  and  others 
can  do  the  same. 

Mr.  President,  many  outstanding 
citizens  of  my  State,  such  as  Asa  T. 
Spaulding  and  John  H.  Wheeler,  illus- 
trate by  their  achievements  that  the 
doors  of  opportimity  are  open  to  mem- 
ben  of  the  minority  race. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

AMXMOMKNT    NO.    5»S 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  to  the  pending 
measure  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  considered  as  read  and  be  eligi- 
ble for  consideration  under  rule  XXn. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  shsdl, 
as  in  my  former  votes,  vote  against  the 
cloture  motion  today.  I  think  the  need 
for  time  and  reflection  is  even  greater 
now  than  it  was  then. 

We  have  just  had  the  report  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Commission  of  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Harris]  is  u 
member.  We  do  not  have,  however,  the 
advantage  of  even  having  read  the  full 
report,  much  leas  having  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  having  read  the  record,  and 
I  understand  it  is  a  long  record  including 
thousands  of  pages  of  testimony,  upon 
which  the  members  of  that  Commission 
base  their  judgment  and  recommenda- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  in- 
stead of  urging  a  cloture  and  an  imme- 
diate or  almost  immediate  vote  upon  ill- 
considered  amendments — and  there  are 
more  than  80  of  them  at  the  desk— that 
we  now  have  opportunity  to  review  the 
hearing,  which  I  am  sure  was  conducted 
by  earnest  men  and  one  earnest  woman, 
and  we  would  get  much  Information  from 
it  if  we  had  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President.  I  make  no  criticism  of 
the  filing,  at  this  last  moment,  of  the 
Commission's  written  report,  because  I 
understand  from  my  distinguished  col- 
league that  this  was  the  date  chosen  in 
the  past  and  it  only  happens  that  this 
measure  is  pending  at  this  time.  How- 
ever, making  available  to  us  the  record 
of  testimony  and  the  full  report  would 
give  us  an  opportunity  we  have  not  had 
heretofore  to  advise  ourselves  about  facts 
not  within  the  knowledge  of  any  of  us 
except  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma.  I 
think  that  is  one  good  reason  to  vote 
against  cloture  on  this  occasion. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  there  is  a  second 
reason  and  I  call  attention  to  the  anal- 
ysis by  the  Attorney  General  which  ap- 
pears in  the  CoNGRBssioNAL  Record 
March  2  ending  on  page  4908. 

The  first  of  the  questions  which  the 
Attorney  General  raises  is  one  which  has 
to  be  decided  by  majority  vote  because 
of  the  fact  that  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota and  others  were  not  satisfied  with 
the  substitute  bUl,  and  I  shaU  read  it: 

The  first  Is  whether  the  exemption  for 
single-family,  owner-occupied  housing  Is  to 
be  applicable  to  housing  that  Is  financed  by 
the  Federal  Government,  or  through  loans 
Insured  or  guaranteed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 
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I  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that  those 
loans  are  the  so-called  FHA  and  VA 
loans. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  any  Senator  would  ever  admit 
that  In  making  the  rather  generous  pro- 
visions for  veterans  to  get  VA  loans  as  a 
part  of  their  compensation  from  a  grate- 
ful Government,  it  was  ever  in  the  minds 
of  any  of  us  that  the  owner  of  such  a 
home  would  have  a  more  limited  right  to 
it  than  anyone  else  who  had  paid  for  his 
own  home  under  more  fortuitous  cir- 
cumstances applicable  to  himself,  but 
whose  home  was  no  dearer  to  him  than 
was  the  home  of  the  veteran  who  ob- 
tained a  veteran's  loan. 


Mr.  President,  if  there  is  any  case  to  be 
made  at  all  for  placing  beneficiaries  of 
VA  loims  or  FHA  loans  under  the  pro- 
visions   of    this    open    housing    act    it 
would  certainly,  in  order  to  be  fair,  have 
to  be  made  applicable  from  the  enact- 
ment of  this  law  or  from  a  brief  time  fol- 
lowing that  enactment,  certainly  not  as 
against  people  who,  in  good  faith,  have 
got  their  loans  or  their  insurance  from 
the   Government   and   have   had   their 
homes  erected  and  are  now  occupying 
them,  and  whose  homes  are  as  dear  to 
them  as  the  home  of  any  Senator  or  any 
other  citizen  of  this  country  who  has 
paid  for  it  and  who  lives  in  it  as  the  well- 
deserved  fruit  of  his  labor  and  industry. 
Mr.  President,  I  cannot  conceive  of 
any  Senator  voting  for  cloture  which 
would  force  us  to  vote  for  or  against,  by 
majority   vote,   the   provisions   Inserted 
here  as  an  amendment  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  and  others  to  the  substi- 
tute bill,  and  which  would  undo  that 
which  would  be  done  by  the  proposed 
substitute  bill  at  the  present  time— that 
is.  an  exemption  from  coverage  of  VA 
loans  and  FHA  loans. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  mentioned  two 
perfectly  good  reasons  why  cloture  should 
not  be  voted.  If  I  had  the  time,  I  would 
discuss  others.  Let  me  mention  just  one 
here,  and  that  is  the  provision,  again  to 
be  decided  by  majority  vote,  as  to 
whether  we  will  turn  loose  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  Department  of  Justice, 
at  the  expense  of  the  whole  Nation,  to 
bring  cases  for  any  complainant  regard- 
less of  who  he  may  be  or  how  poor  his 
case  if  the  Department  of  Justice  thinks 
it  should  bring  such  case. 

I  much  prefer  the  wording  of  the  sub- 
stitute amendment  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  which  confines  inter- 
vention by  the  Attorney  General  to  those 
cases  where  there  is  general  application 
of  a  case  applicable  to  a  great  clsiss  of 
people  whom  he  finds  are  concerned  with 
the  bringing  or  nonbringing  of  a  suit  in 
a  particular  case. 

I  shall  vote  against  cloture  and  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Florida  has  expired. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with  the 
time  to  be  charged  equally  to  both  sides. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  in 
March  of  1862,  the  Nation  was  in  a  panic 
over  the  report  that  a  Confederate  vessel, 
ironclad,  had  sunk  a  Union  vessel  and 
decommissioned  two  others.  Everyone 
was  in  a  panic  except  Gideon  Welles, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  who  had  been 
working  with  John  Ericsson,  the  Swedish 
inventor,  and  immediately  produced  a 
vessel  referred  to  as  a  cheese  box  on  a 
raft.  It  was  the  ironclad  Afontfor.  with 
a  revolving  gun  turret  and  heavy  guns. 
In  its  encounter  with  the  Merrimac.  nei- 
ther vessel  could  sink  the  other  and  the 
age  of  the  iron  and  steel  Navy  was  bom. 


The  panic  subsided  but  there  were 
other  things.  There  were  battle  reverses. 
There  was  disloyalty.  There  was  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  which  Lin- 
coln had  written  6  months  or  more  before 
it  was  annoimced. 

Foreign  nations  were  encouraged  to 
take  a  position  against  the  Union. 

In  this  disturbing  atmosphere,  Lincoln 
sent  his  armual  message  to  the  37th  Con- 
gress on  December  3, 1862. 

In  it  he  said : 


Fellow  citizens,  we  cannot  escape  history. 
We  of  this  Congress  and  this  administra- 
tion will  be  remembered  in  spite  of  our- 
selves. No  personal  significance  or  Insignifi- 
cance can  spare  one  or  the  other  of  us. 
The  fiery  trial  through  which  we  pass  wlU 
light  us  down  In  honor  or  dishonor  of  the 
last  generation. 

A  few  weeks  later,  he  issued  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation.  Eleven 
months  later,  he  stood  at  Gettysburg  and 
said: 

It  Is  for  us  the  living  rather  to  be  dedi- 
cated here  to  the  unfinished  work,  which  they 
who  fought  here  have  thus  far  60  nobly 
advanced. 

One  hundred  and  five  years  after  Lin- 
coln uttered  those  sentiments  at  Gettys- 
burg, we  still  strive  to  advance  the  un- 
finished work.  For  when  the  slaves  were 
freed  and  clothed  with  citizenship,  it  was 
but  the  first  phase  toward  integrating 
these  freed  people  into  a  free  society. 

There  has  been  progress  but  there  is 
also  a  long  way  to  go.  Discrimination 
because  of  race,  creed,  color,  or  national 
origin  can  be  an  ugly  and  tenacious  pas- 
sion. But  we  must  go  forward,  even 
though  the  progress  is  slow. 

The  Presidential  Commission  on  Civil 
Disorders  has  just  presented  its  report. 
It  is  a  disquieting  document.  In  its  very 
first  basic  conclusion,  that  report  states: 

Our  nation  is  moving  toward  two  societies, 
one  black,  one  white — separate  and  unequal. 


This  is  Indeed  a  tragic  indictment  of 
our  times  and  our  unwillingness  to  face 
up  to  reality. 

The  substitute  before  us  is  our  best 
effort.  I  admit  its  imperfections.  How 
strange  it  would  be  if  legislation,  so  com- 
plicated and  involved,  done  under  such 
pressure,  would  not  have  imperfections. 
But  they  can  be  corrected  in  another 
time.  It  is  the  start  that  counts. 

I  have  nothing  else  to  offer.  I  have 
tried,  under  difiBcult  circumstances,  to 
bring  together  a  substitute  bill  on  which 
the  Senate  could  agree,  if  it  would  but 
gives  it  a  chance. 

Long  years  ago.  Baron  Rothschild 
went  from  Paris  to  London  in  an  hour 
when  there  was  a  crisis  in  England.  A 
friend  encountered  him  on  the  street  and 
said,  "Baron,  what  of  all  things,  brings 
you  to  London?"  To  which  the  baron 
replied,  "I  came  to  save  England."  The 
rejoinder  was  "one  man  cannot  save 
England."  The  baron  answered,  "One 
man  can  try."  And,  Mr.  President,  before 
the  cloture  vote,  all  I  have  to  say  is.  as 
one  Senator.  I  have  tried. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President,   I 

suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 

for  the  quorum  call  be  equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 


objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the 
minority  yields  1  minute  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Miller]. 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    596    TO    599 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  four  amendments  to  the  pend- 
ing amendment  No.  554,  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen],  and  ask 
that  they  be  received,  printed,  and  re- 
garded as  having  been  read  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  pending  cloture  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with  the 
time  taken  for  the  quorum  call  to  be 
equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clert-  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  does 
any  Senator  wish  to  speak  at  this  time? 
If  so,  let  his  voice  be  heard. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  the 
time  to  be  charged  equally  to  both  sides. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask.  unanimous  consent  that 
during  the  disposition  of  the  pending 
cloture  motion,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be 
directed  to  clear  the  Chamber  and  the 
Senate  Lobby  of  aU  personnel  except 
personnel  on  the  staffs  of  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms,  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  the 
secretary  for  the  majority,  the  secretary 
for  the  minority,  and  the  two  policy  com- 
mittees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  is  so  directed. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  colleagues. 

It  Is  evident  that  there  are  not  many 
Senators  who  wish  to  speak.  Normally 
that  might  be  construed  as  evidence  of  a 
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lack  of  interest.  I  think  this  morning, 
however,  it  should  be  construed  as  in- 
dicating a  depth  of  interest  too  profound 
for  speech. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  been  working 
indefatlgably  to  win  this  cloture  vote.  We 
feel  that  this  is  a  vital  Issue,  because  it 
deals  with  an  enormous  crisis  confront- 
ing our  Nation.  It  is  not  simply  a  matter 
of  a  cloture  vote  and  closing  off  debate 
on  a  civil  rights  bill.  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  conducive  to  the  public  interest 
to  spread  upon  the  Record  the  depth  of 
our  feelings  in  this  matter,  except  to  state 
it  is  an  explanation  to  all  our  people  of 
why,  momentarily,  there  seems  to  be  a 
dearth  of  speakers  on  the  floor.  The  sub- 
ject is  too  deep,  too  profound,  and  too 
serious  in  all  of  our  hearts  and  minds 
for  speeches. 

I  thank  my  colleague  for  yielding. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  the  time 
for  the  quorum  call  to  be  charged  equally 
to  both  sides; 

The  PRHSIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  How  goes  the  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  has  5  minutes.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  7  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time  on  this  side  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  today,  for 
the  fourth  time  in  this  now  not  so  young 
session  of  Congress,  we  will  attempt  to 
bring  about  what  is  clearly  the  majority 
will  in  the  Senate,  an  end  to  the  filibuster 
which  has  paralyzed  other  floor  action 
this  year. 

Our  previous  votes  have  all  indicated 
the  majority  will  of  the  Senate,  which 
I  am  confident  reflects  the  majority  will 
of  the  American  people:  but  because  of 
the  Senate's  outdated  rule  XXn,  the  will 
of  majority  may  be  subjected,  as  it  has 
been  subjected,  to  the  will  of  the 
minority. 

We  in  the  Senate  have  had  a  weekend 
to  anticipate  this  most  important  vote 
today,  and  the  American  people  have  had 
the  same  weekend  to  wait  and  see  what 
our  action  will  be. 

During  this  weekend,  we  have  also 
been  able  to  contemplate  the  report  of 
the  President's  National  Advisory  Com- 
mission of  Civil  Disorders.  Seven  hours 
of  prime,  nationwide  television  time  were 
devoted  yesterday  to  an  examination  of 
the  Commission's  report  and  what  now 
should  be  done  to  curb  the  civil  disorders 
that  threaten  our  country. 

It  seems  to  me  almost  unbelievable  that 
we  could  have  gone  through  a  summer  of 
riots  like  we  experienced  last  year  and 
now  a  few  months  later  that  we  should 
be  so  jolted  by  the  Commission's  report. 
Our  memories  are  truly  short  in  this 
covmtry.  For  here  in  the  Senate,  we  have 
been  discussing  the  basic  right  of  an 
American   citizen — any   American   citi- 


zen— to  live  where  he  would  like  to  live, 
in  the  type  of  house  he  can  afford  to  pro- 
vide for  his  family. 

And  we  as  a  body  are  refused  the  right 
to  take  action  and  to  correct  that  wrong, 
not  because  the  majority  are  against 
such  action,  but  because  the  minority 
favors  inaction  and  the  minority  have  a 
strong  ally  in  our  out-dated  rule  XXn. 
But  now  we  have  the  Commission's  re- 
port, and  our  memories  are  pulled  back 
to  Detroit,  Newark,  and  Watts.  And  we 
are  forced  to  rememl)er  that  American 
citizens  living  in  the  ghettos  of  this  coun- 
try have  legitimate  complaints  to  voice. 
Most  would  rather  voice  those  com- 
plaints through  the  legal  means  pro- 
vided by  the  courts  and  the  Congress. 
But  when  those  legal  means  are  closed 
to  them,  they  then  turn  to  the  means 
employed  last  summer. 

How  can  you  explain  to  the  young 
Negro  that  you  want  to  help  him.  that 
most  of  the  Senators  want  to  help  him, 
but  because  of  something  called  a  fili- 
buster, you  just  cannot  do  it  right  now? 
The  Commission  report  left  many 
things  unanswered,  such  as  how  much 
their  recommendations  will  cost.  Obvi- 
ously they  will  cost  billions,  but  as  Mayor 
John  Lindsay  said  yesterday,  the  cost  of 
inaction  will  far  outweigh  the  cost  of 
action.  Still  we  should  know  what  the 
cost  will  be  so  we  can  weigh  priorities 
and  take  necessary  action  in  the  legisla- 
tive field. 

But  regardless  of  the  cost  of  imple- 
menting the  Commission's  recommenda- 
tions, may  I  remind  my  fellow  Senators 
that  it  costs  nothing  to  enact  open  hous- 
ing and  worker  protection  legislation. 
But  come  this  summer,  the  cost  of  inac- 
tion may  be  overwhelming. 

I  urge  those  Senators  who  have  voted 
against  this  proposal  to  listen  to  the 
findings  of  the  Commission,  and  to  listen 
to  the  will  of  the  American  people.  Let 
the  Senate  majority  work  Its  will  so  we 
can  press  on  to  the  other  work  we  must 
accomplish  during  this  session. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  my  opinion  that 
inaction  today  will  be  costly  for  years 
to  come  and  may  be  overwhelming. 

I  urge  that  the  vote  taken  in  the  Sen- 
ate Chamber  within  the  next  7  or  8  min- 
utes be  to  terminate  the  debate  on  the 
matter  before  the  Senate  so  that  we  can 
get  on  with  the  work  pending  before  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 

from  Minnesota.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  recognized 
for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  in 
newspapers  published  throughout  the 
land,  appeared  the  remarks  and  state- 
ments of  14  business  leaders  who  urge 
the  Senate  to  invoke  cloture  today. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  entitled 
"Fourteen  Business  Chiefs  Appeal  to 
Senate  for  Open  Housing,"  written  by 
Marjorie  Himter,  and  published  In  the 
New  York  Times  of  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


ToumxTS  Business  Chiefs  Appeal  to  Sen- 
ate roa  Open  Housing — Assert,  on  Eve  or 
PotTETH  Vote  on  Clotub«,  That  Law  Is 
Ubcentlt  Needed  Now — Lono  Neglect  Is 
CrrED — Leaders,  One  op  Them  on  Riot 
Panel,  Point  to  Concern  Over  Cities' 
Problems 

(By  Marjorle  Hunter) 
Washington,    March    3. — A   group   of    the 
nation's  business  leaders  urged  Congress  to- 
day to  lower  housing  barriers  for  Negroes 
and  minority  groups. 

Their  urgent  appeal  came  on  the  eve  of  a 
crucial  Senate  vote  on  halting  a  civil  rlghu 
debate  and  clearing  the  way  for  action  on 
legislation  for  open  housing  and  protection 
of  Negroes  and  civil  rights  workers. 

The  Senate  has  three  times  In  recent  weeks 
refused  to  halt  the  debate.  A  fourth  attempt 
wUl  come  tomorrow. 

In  their  sutement,  the  business  leaders 
said: 

"As  businessmen  concerned  with  the  grave 
problems  facing  American  cities  and  towns 
today,  we  believe  this  legislation  Is  urgently 
needed  and  now. 

"We  urge  the  Senate  to  permit  a  vote 
on  this  Important  measure.  We  urge  the 
Congress  to  enact  it." 

riot  commission  member 
Among  those  appealing  for  Immediate  ac- 
tion was  Charles  B.  Thornton,  chairman  of 
Litton  Industries.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
National  Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Dis- 
orders, which  only  last  week  warned  that  the 
United  States  must  halt  the  movement  to- 
ward "two  societies — one  black,  one  white — 
separate  and  unequal." 

Joining  him  In  asking  for  Senate  approval 
of  the  open  housing  bill  were  13  other  busi- 
ness leaders. 

Many  of  the  nation's  businessmen  have 
become  Increasingly  Involved  in  recent 
months  In  efforts  to  wipe  out  slums  and  to 
provide  employment  for  Negroes  and  others 
In  minority  groups. 

The  Senate  showdown  on  open  housing  Is 
scheduled  for  early  afternoon.  Just  two  days 
ago.  the  Senate  failed  by  four  votes  to  halt 
the  civil  rights  debate. 

Previous  attempts  to  invoke  closure — 
shutting  off  debate — failed  by  seven  votes, 
and  later  by  six  votes.  A  two-thirds  vote  of 
those  present  is  required  for  closure. 

At  Issue  In  tomorrow's  vote  Is  ending  debate 
on  a  far-reaching  compromise,  agreed  upon 
m  the  middle  of  last  week  by  Senate  liberals 
and  the  Senate  Republican  leader.  Everett 
McKlnley  Dlrksen  of  lUinols. 

The  compromise  would  have  barred  dis- 
crimination in  the  sale  and  rental  of  about 
two-thirds  of  the  nation's  estimated  total 
of  65  million  housing  unite. 

However,  Senator  Dlrksen  later  weakened 
the  compromise  that  bears  his  name.  Without 
{Consulting  the  liberals.  Senator  Dlrksen  suc- 
ceeded In  excluding  from  the  discrimination 
ban  single-family  dwellings  with  mortgages 
Insured  by  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion. 

The  liberals  will  seek  to  remove  this  exclu- 
sion If  the  Senate  finally  invokes  clostue  and 
moves  toward  action  on  the  bill. 
potential  100  hours 
Tomorrow's  closure  vote  will  be  on  the 
Dlrksen  compromise  and  on  80  to  90  pending 
amendments.  If  closure  Is  approved,  each  of 
the  100  Senators  will  be  limited  to  an  hour 
of  debate  on  the  compromise  and  all  amend- 
ments—with a  potential  total  of  100  hours. 

However,  many  of  the  Senators  will  prob- 
ably use  no  part,  or  only  a  portion,  of  the 
allotted  one  hour  apiece. 

In  their  sUtement  Issued  today,  the  U 
business  leaders  said  that  "the  right  of  every 
family  to  live  In  a  home  or  neighborhood  of 
Its  choice  has  too  long  been  denied  to  thou- 
sands of  Americans." 
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The  statement  contlnueid: 

"Fair  housing  means  more  than  lifting  the 
barrier  that  has  deprived  minority  groups  of 
adequate  housing  for  generations.  It  means 
making  available  new  Job  opportunities.  Un- 
proved education  and  better  community  re- 
lations. It  means  Improving  the  quality  of 
life  for  all  Americans  by  giving  real  meaning 
to  a  fundamental  right — the  right  to  buy  or 
rent  a  home  of  one's  choice." 
other  signers 

The  other  signers  of  the  appeal,  In  addition 
to  Mr.  Thornton  were : 

James  M.  Roche,  chairman.  General  Motors 
Corporation. 

Edgar  F.  Kaiser,  chairman,  Kaiser  Indus- 
tries Corporation. 

Ben  W.  Helneman,  chairman,  Chicago  and 
North  Western  Railway. 

Walker  L.  Cisler,  chairman,  Detroit  Edison 
Company. 

John  T.  Connor,  president.  Allied  Chemical 
Corporation. 

Donald  C.  Cook,  chairman,  American  Elec- 
tric Power  Company. 

Etevld  Kennedy,  chairman.  Continental 
Illinois  National  Bank  and  Trust  Company. 

Gaylord  A.  Freeman,  vice  chairman,  First 
National  Bank  of  Chicago. 

James  MacCormack,  chairman.  Communi- 
cation Satellite  Corporation. 

Graham  James  Morgan,  president.  United 
States  Gypsum  Company, 

J.  Irwin  Miller,  chairman,  Cummins  Engine 
Company. 

Herbert  Silverman,  chairman,  James  Tal- 
cott  and  Company. 

Sidney  J.  Weinberg  of  Goldman.  Sachs  and 
Company. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
statement  to  which  I  have  referred  says, 
among  other  things: 

As  businessmen  concerned  with  the  grave 
problems  facing  American  cities  and  towns 
today,  we  believe  this  legislation  Is  urgently 
needed  and  now. 

We  urge  the  Senate  to  permit  a  vote  on 
this  important  measvu-e.  We  tu-ge  the  Con- 
gress to  enact  It. 

Mr.  President,  the  statement  refers  to 
the  fair  housing  measure. 

The  statement  by  these  leading  busi- 
nessmen further  states : 

Fair  housing  means  more  than  lifting  the 
barrier  that  has  deprived  minority  groups  of 
adequate  housing  for  generations.  It  means 
making  available  new  job  opportunities.  Im- 
proved education  and  better  community  re- 
lations. It  means  improving  the  quality  of 
life  for  all  Americans  by  giving  real  mean- 
ing to  a  fundamental  right — the  right  to  buy 
or  rent  a  home  of  one's  choice. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  read  the 
names  of  all  the  signers  of  this  important 
statement.  However,  they  include  names 
of  leaders  of  business  throughout  the 
country,  including  such  distinguished 
leaders  as  Mr.  James  M.  Roche,  chair- 
man of  the  General  Motors  Corp.,  and 
many  others. 

One  of  the  most  impressive  things  that 
have  happened  of  late  in  this  coimtry 
has  been  a  very  deeper  involvement  by 
business  in  trying  to  solve  the  problems 
of  exploding  American  cities  and  social 
deprival  wherever  it  is  found.  It  is 
equally  encouraging  to  see  these  same 
business  leaders  turn  to  Government  and 
ask  Government  to  do  its  share  as  well. 

One  thing  is  certainly  true.  If  we  are 
going  to  solve  this  great  social  crisis  in 
our  land,  there  is  not  one  single  aspect 
of  American  life  than  can  do  it  alone.  We 
need  the  help  of  everyone. 

I  congratulate  the  business  leaders  for 


their  leadership  and  their  appeal  to  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rather 
nurse  the  idea  that  if  tills  measure  were 
to  go  to  conference,  titles  II  and  in 
might  not  actually  be  in  conference. 
However,  from  an  informal  discussion 
with  the  Parliamentarian,  I  am  advised 
otherwise.  I  think  it  might  be  well  for  the 
Chair  to  rule  on  my  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
titles  were  inserted  by  the  Senate  in  the 
House  bill,  then  the  titles  would  be  a 
matter  for  the  conferees  to  handle  in 
conference. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  My  further  under- 
standing is  that  if  they  were  in  confer- 
ence, the  conferees  could  shorten  or 
modify,  but  could  not  expand  those  titles. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  that  ijs  correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Montana  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
time  has  come  for  the  Senate  to  face  up 
to  its  responsibilities;  as  individuals  and 
on  a  collective  basis  as  well. 

There  has  been  more  than  enough  de- 
bate on  the  subject  matter  now  before 
the  Senate:  more  than  enough  even 
without  the  Presidential  Commission  re- 
port released  in  full  over  this  past  week- 
end. 

The  issue  is  clear  and  on  any  future 
vote,  I  doubt  whether  any  Senator  will 
change  his  position  from  what  it  is  at 
present. 

This  is  no  time  for  apprehension,  but 
it  is  a  time  for  understanding.  It  is  a 
time  to  recognize  that  this  Nation  is  a 
conglomerate  of  people — white,  black, 
brown,  red,  and  yellow. 

It  is  time  to  realize  that  this  Nation 
is  in  its  most  difficult  period  since  the 
founding  of  the  Republic,  and  I  include 
the  Civil  War  in  that  statement. 

We  face  tremendous  difficulties  abroad, 
and  we  cannot  see  our  way  out  of  them. 
We  face  tremendous  difficulties  at  home, 
and  we  have  had  the  warnings  summer 
after  summer  after  summer. 

Yes.  These  are  very  difficult  times,  and 
this  Senate  has  a  responsibility  which 
I  hope  it  will  not  shirk,  a  responsibility 
which,  in  spite  of  rule  XXII,  does  indi- 
cate that  a  very  clear  majority  of  the 
Senate  believes  that  something  should  be 
done.  I  think  that  it  is  time  for  some- 
thing to  be  done.  I  think  this  is  the  mo- 
ment of  truth  for  the  Senate.  And  I 
think  that  pioment  is  long  overdue. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  to  limit 
the  debate  on  the  Dirksen  substitute. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  One  minute 
remains. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  If  we  vote  for  cloture, 


what  shall  be  included  under  the  cloture 
nile? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  There  wUl  be 
the  application  of  time  and  other  re- 
quirements under  rule  XXII  on  the 
substitute  and  all  amendments  pertain- 
ing thereto  except  for  final  passage. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Does  that  include 
amendments  to  the  original  bill? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Those  amend- 
ments which  are  qualified. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
further  parliamentary'  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  How  many  amendments 
are  at  the  desk  that  would  be  eligible  to 
be  called  up  if  cloture  is  voted? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair  Is 
advised  that  there  are  more  than  80 — the 
word  is  83.  That  could  be  subject  to 
change  on  a  second  count,  but  there  are 
more  than  80. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  it  correct  that  there 
are  nine  more  amendments  than  when 
we  voted  on  cloture  the  other  day? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair  is 
imaware  of  the  exact  number,  but  the 
Chair  is  advised  by  the  clerk  that  that  is 
approximately  correct. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  A  further  parliamentary 
inquiry,  Mr.  President. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Could  a  motion  to  table 
any  amendment  be  voted  uixm  without 
debate,  even  if  cloture  were  not  invoked? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator repeat  his  inquiry? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Could  a  motion  to  table 
any  amendment  be  voted  upon  without 
debate,  even  though  we  did  not  invoke 
cloture? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  A  motion  to 
table,  as  the  Senator  knows,  is  never 
debatable. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Then,  it  would  be  pos- 
sible, Mr.  President,  to  dispose  of  amend- 
ments, or  at  least  some  of  them,  without 
debate,  without  Invoking  cloture? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  On  the  basis 
of  a  tabling  of  the  amendment,  yes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Now  may  I  ask,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, what  the  Record  shows  as  to  the 
number  of  hours  that  the  Senate  has 
debated  this  matter  since  the  substitute 
has  been  printed. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  the  Sena- 
tor would  have  propounded  that  question 
earlier,  the  Chair  could  have  given  the 
Senator  an  acctirate  report.  The  Chair 
does  not  have  the  timetable  as  to  the 
number  of  hours  that  have  been  directed 
precisely  to  the  question  before  the  Sen- 
ate. The  Chair  believes  that  the  Senator 
would  have  as  good  a  judgment  of  that 
as  the  Chair. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  not  a 
question  of  whether  or  not  I  have  good 
judgment.  It  is  a  question  of  what  the 
Record  shows,  and  I  believe  it  Is  impor- 
tant that  the  Record  does  show  it. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
does  not  know  how  many  hours  have 
been  spent  on  this  debate,  except  that 
the  Chair  knows  that  many  hours  have 
been  spent  on  it — on  the  substitute  or  on 
all  items  relating  to  the  subject  matter 
before  the  Senate.  The  Chair  does  not 
have  that  accounting.  The  Chair  will  be 
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more  than  happy  to  give  the  Senator  such 
an  accounting  before  the  end  of  the  day. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, wlU  the  Senator  yield? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  hour  of 
12  has  arrived.  ^  _^. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  a  further 
parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  rule  of 
the  Senate  prescribes  that  when  the  hour 
of  12  has  arrived,  all  time  having  ex- 
pired—and such  time  has  expired— the 
Chair  is  compelled  to  lay  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  pending  moUon.  which  will  be 
stated  by  the  clerk. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  mouon, 
as  follows : 

Motion   fo«   CLortna 

We  the  undefBJgned  Senmtors.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provlslona  or  rule  XXn  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move  to 
bring  to  a  cloee  the  debate  upon  the  pend- 
ing amendment  to  lt«  adoption  to  H.R.  2616, 
an  act  to  prescribe  penalties  for  certain  acU 
of  violence  or  intimidation,  and  for  other 
Durposes.  „ 

MIK«  TikntnMLD.  Kv«»rrr  M.  Dnxs»(. 
Jbnnwcs  Randoi^h.  Thomas  H. 
KucHKL.  PHUJi*  A.  Ha«t.  Walt«b  p. 
MoMOAiA    J     K.    Javtts.    Ok>bo«    D. 

AIKZM.    JOHN    SH«ai»AH    COOF«a.    Ha«- 

KUON  WnxiAiis.  Bdwaed  W.  Bbook*. 
CLOTOKD  P  Cam,  Joseph  8.  Cx-aek. 
Sttphkn  M  Yoiwo.  I^ank  E.  Moss. 
EoMrrND  3.  MosKix,  Edwam  Kn«NB)T. 
OATLoan   NttaoN,   Euoot*   J.    McCab- 

THT.    TK01«A»    J.     MClNTTB*.    Ma«K    O. 

HatitbJ).  Watn«  MoaM.  Hibam  L. 
FOMO,  Danxki.  B  B««wbt««.  Chamj» 
H.  PsBCT,  Joseph  D.  Ttmnm,  Danim. 

K.  iNOtJTE. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Pursuant  to 
rule  XXII.  the  Chair  now  directs  the 
clerk  to  call  the  roll  to  ascertain  the 
presence  of  a  quorum.   ^        „         .  ..  ^ 

The  bill  clerk  caUed  the  roll,  and  the 
following    Senators    answered    to    their 

names: 

[No.  16  Leg.) 

Aiken  Oruenlng  MontOT» 

Aiiott  Hansen  "^^„ 

Anderson  HarrU  Morton 

Baker  «»«  **°** 

Bartlett  Hartke  Mundt 

52yh  Hatfield  Murphy 

Bennett  Hayden  Muskie 

Bible  Hlckenlooper  Nelson 

Boosa  HIU  Pearson 

i^ter  HoUand  PeU 

Brooke  HoUlngs  Percy 

Burdlck  Hruska  ^"^J,,, 

Bvrd.  Va  Inouye  Proxxnire 

Byrd^W.Va.       Jack»n  «^.*'*'i,P'* 

cannon  J*»tt«  Rlblcoff 

Carlson  Jordan.  N.C  RusseU 

Caae^  Jordan.  Idaho    Scott 

rhureh  Kennedy.  Mass  Smatbers 

Clark  Kennedy,  N.Y.    Smith 

cooper  Kuchel  Sparkman 

Cotton  Lausche  Spong 

Curus  Long.  Mo.  Stennls 

CMrkaen  Long,  La.  Symington 

Dodd  Magnuson  Talmadge 

Domlnlck  Mansfield  Thurmond 

— -♦1....J  McCleUan  Tower 

■nmrtT  McOee  Tydings 

£V^  McOovern  Williams.  Del. 

Pannln  Mcliuyre  J'^'^"',^^ 

Pong  Metcalf  Young.  N.  Dak. 

Fulbrlght  Miller  Young,  Ohio 

Oore  Mondale 

Oriffln  Monroney 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota I  Mr.  McCarthy!,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PastoreI,  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Williams] 
are  necessarily  absent. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  A  quorum  la 
present. 

The  question  is:  la  it  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  debate  shall  be  brought  to  a 
close?  On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
are  required,  and  the  clerk  will  now  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Order.  Mr.  President. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Let  the  Sen- 
ate be  in  order  during  the  roUcall:  then 
there  will  be  no  need  to  ask  again  for 
order. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Mlimesota 
[Mr.  McCarthy!  ,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Mand  I  Mr.  PastoreI.  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Wil- 
liams] are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
soU  [Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  I  Mr.  Pastorb].  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams], would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  65, 
nays  32.  as  follows: 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OP  ROU- 
TINE BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  with  the  time  not 
charged  to  the  allocation  under  rule 
xxn. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 
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NOT  VOTINO— 3 
McCarthy  Pastore  WUllama,  N-J. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  On  this  vote, 
there  are  65  yeas  and  32  nays.  Two- 
thlros  of  the  Senators  present  and  vot- 
ing having  voted  in  the  afHrmative.  the 
motion  Is  agreed  to. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Pursuant  to 
Public  Law  90-206,  the  Chair  appoints 
the  following  as  members  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Executive,  Legisdatlve,  and 
Judicial  Salaries:  Mr.  Stephen  K.  Bailey, 
of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Sidney  J.  Wein- 
berg, of  New  York. 

The  Chair,  under  the  provisions  of 
PubUc  Law  207  of  the  81st  Congress, 
appoints  the  following  Senator  to  the 
Board  of  Visitors  to  the  Coast  Guard 
Academy:  Claiborne  Pell. 


Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  limiting 
debate  in  the  Senate  on  any  issue  is  one 
of  the  most  serious  decisions  any  Sena- 
tor must  make.  It  involves  the  question 
of  protecting  the  rights  of  a  minority— 
a  minority  in  this  body.  This  minority 
may  exist  in  any  State  or  region,  and  my 
own  State  is  no  exception. 

I  believe  the  question  to  be  decided 
today  qualifies  in  urgency  and  serious- 
ness SIS  an  issue  critical  to  the  future 
of  this  country.  We  are  being  asked 
whether  every  American  can  exercise 
freedom  of  choice  in  the  selection  of  his 
home. 

The  extremists,  the  black  nationalists, 
the  fomenters  of  discord  and  dissension 
are  hoping  that  our  answer  will  be  no. 
They  want  to  be  able  to  tell  the  people 
who  listen  to  them  that  they  have  no 
recourse  but  to  take  to  the  streets  in 
violent  protest.  They  want  to  say  that  the 
Government  has  turned  its  back  upon 
them  and  that  peaceful  redress  of  ancient 
grlevsuices  is  impossible  under  our  sys- 
tem. I  have  searched  my  conscience  and 
find  that  I  cannot  say  I  agree  with  those 
who  believe  that  our  democracy  has 
failed;  and  certainly  I  cannot  find  it  in 
my  conscience  to  give  this  same  answer 
to  any  American  when  he  returns  from 
Vietnam,  having  done  his  duty  for  his 
family  and  his  country. 

I  have  voted  today  to  permit  the  Sen- 
ate to  reach  this  question  upon  the  merits 
of  the  real  question  which  is  before  us 
at  this  time  and  to  permit  each  Senator 
to  work  his  or  her  will  on  removing  this 
remaining  vestige  of  institutional  dis- 
crimination In  our  society. 

At  no  point  has  this  issue  been  more 
clearly  dramatized  than  by  the  report  of 
the  President's  Commission  on  Civil  Dis- 
'  order,  filed  only  a  few  days  ago.  Against 
a  backdrop  of  the  prospect  of  more  riot- 
ing in  American  streets  this  summer  we 
have  the  challenge  of  Improving  the 
quality  of  American  life.  Money  and  pro- 
grams, in  my  view,  are  secondary  to  the 
far  more  urgent  need  to  demonstrate  in 
open  and  clear  fashion  that  Americans 
have  the  will  to  meet  these  problems.  The 
vote  today  offers  an  alternative  to  the 
present  course  of  our  national  turmoil, 
and  It  Is  fitting  that  this  course  should  be 
charted  and  set  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senate  is 
now  under  the  time  limitation  as  re- 
quired by  rule  XXII. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  1 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 
Mr.   JAVrrS.    Mr.    President,    I    ask 
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unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


REEXAMINATION  OF  GULF  OF 
TONKIN  INCIDENT 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  an 
excellent  summary  of  the  findings  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  in  its 
recent  reexamination  of  the  incidents  of 
1964  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  has  been  writ- 
ten by  John  W.  Finney.  The  article  is 
published  in  the  New  Republic  of  March 
9,  1968. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  it 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thk  Tonkin  Verdict 
(By   John  W.  Plnney,   a   New  York  Times 

reporter  who  covers  the  Congress  and  for- 
eign affairs) 

It  took  three-and-one-half  years  for  all  the 
evidence  to  be  presented  un  what  happened 
that  night  of  August  4,  1964,  In  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin.  Now,  some  100,000  casualties  and 
bUUons  of  dollars  later,  the  most  lenient  ver- 
dict that  can  be  reached  on  the  evidence  Is 
that  the  Administration  asked  the  Congress 
to  go  to  war  on  the  basis  of  Incomplete,  con- 
flicting and  even  misleading  Information. 

That  might  sound  like  a  harsh  Indictment, 
and  lest  It  be  misunderstood.  It  should  be 
pointed  out  that  no  suggestion  Is  being  made 
that  the  Administration  fabricated  the  Inci- 
dent or  that  no  engagement  took  place  that 
night  between  North  Vietnamese  patrol  boats 
and  two  American  destroyers.  Rather,  the  in- 
dictment being  made  Is  that  the  Administra- 
tion reacted  precipitately  in  ordering  reprisal 
air  strikes  against  North  Vietnam  and  then 
misled  Congress  about  the  details  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  attack. 

Back  in  August  1964,  It  will  be  remem- 
bered, the  Administration  described  the 
North  Vietnamese  action  as  a  case  of  delib- 
erate and  unprovoked  attack  on  American 
destroyers  that  were  on  routine  patrol  In  In- 
ternational waters.  It  was  on  the  basis  of  this 
description  of  the  Incident  that  the  Admin- 
istration ordered  the  first  bombing  raids 
against  North  Vietnam  and  obtained  congres- 
sional approval  of  the  Tonkin  resolution  that 
was  later  to  be  described  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment as  a  "functional  equivalent"  of  a  dec- 
laration of  war  against  North  Vietnam. 

The  principal  point  to  emerge  from  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee's  reex- 
luiUnatlon  of  the  Incident  is  that  the  case  of 
North  Vietnamese  attack  was  not  as  clear-cut 
as  presented  by  the  Administration  In  Au- 
gust 1964.  By  minimizing  or  glossing  over  the 
uncertainties  In  its  case  then,  the  Adminis- 
tration perhaps  misled  Itself  in  thoee  five 
fateful  hours  In  which  It  reached  a  decision 
to  attack  North  Vietnam.  But  more  Impor- 
tantly, it  misled  the  Congress  and  thus  the 
.American  people. 

Just  how  the  Administration  misinformed 
by  unlnformlng  Congress  becomes  apparent 
by  comparing  the  testimony  that  Defense 
Secretary  Robert  8.  MoNamara  presented  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on 
August  6,  1964  with  the  testimony  he  gave 
the  committee  last  week.  Out  of  the  com- 
parison emerge  two  major  questions :  Was  the 
attack  completely  unprovoked  or  was  there 
an  element  of  American  provocation?  And. 
secondly,  did  the  Administration  have  con- 
clusive proof  of  North  Vietnamese  attack 
before  ordering  the  retaliatory  air  raids? 

Take  first  the  question  of  provocation.  The 
way  Mr.  McNamara  described  It  back  in 
1964.  the  destroyers  were  on  a  "routine 
patrol"  In  International  waters.  That  was  an 
essential    element   In    the    Administration's 


case,  particularly  since  It  raised  the  patriotic 
cry  about  an  attack  on  the  American  flag  on 
the  high  seas.  Only  last  week  did  it  come  out 
that  the  destroyers  were  not  just  engaged  In 
a  "routine  patrol"  to  show  the  flag.  Rather 
they  were  also  engaged  In  an  Intelligence- 
gathering  mission,  with  an  assignment,  as 
Mr.  McNamara  put  It,  of  conducting  "visual 
and  electronic  surveillance"  of  the  area.  In 
fact,  he  acknowledged,  one  of  their  orders 
was  to  "stimulate"  the  radars  and  radio 
circuits  of  North  Vietnam  and  Communist 
China.  But  It  was  still  routine.  Secretary 
McNamara  Insisted,  since  such  patrols  along 
the  coastlines  of  communist  countries  In  the 
Western  Pacific  have  been  going  on  since 
1962. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  McNamara  said,  they 
were  "open"  patrols  In  "international  waters." 
But  on  this  point  Mr.  McNamara  Introduced 
a  significant  and  surprise  modification  of  his 
1964  testimony.  The  destroyers,  he  disclosed, 
were  Instructed  to  approach  no  closer  than 
eight  nautical  miles  to  the  North  Vietnamese 
coast  and  no  closer  than  four  miles  to  any 
offshore  Island.  After  the  August  2  attack, 
the  Maddox,  now  Joined  by  the  Turner  Joy, 
were  Instructed  to  remain  at  least  11  miles 
from  the  coast.  But  still.  Mr.  McNamara  con- 
tended, the  destroyers  did  not  "leave  the 
high  seas"  because  it  was  not  until  some 
three  weeks  after  the  Tonkin  incidents  that 
Hanoi  radio  claimed  a  12-mile  territorial  sea 
for  North  Vietnam.  For  the  Administration 
this  was  a  new  argument,  seemingly  incon- 
sistent with  its  past  position.  When  the 
Tonkin  resolution  weis  being  debated.  Senator 
Fulbrlght,  then  defending  the  Administra- 
tion's position,  referred  to  the  12-mile  limit 
claimed  by  North  Vietnam.  At  that  point,  the 
Administration,  which  was  supplying  Ful- 
brlght with  arguments,  made  no  attempts  to 
correct  his  statement.  Similarly,  In  a  1966 
hearing  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
the  late  John  T.  McNaughton,  then  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  International  Affairs, 
acquiesced  to  statements  that  North  Viet- 
nam had  claimed  a  12-mUe  limit.  And  finally, 
as  Sen.  Claiborne  Pell  brought  out.  North 
Vietnam  radio  protested  after  the  August  2 
attack  that  its  territorial  waters  had  been 
violated. 

Last  week's  bearings  also  forced  the  Ad- 
ministration to  discuss  another  possible  ele- 
ment of  provocation  that  was  brushed  aside 
In  1964.  This  was  the  question  of  whether 
there  was  any  relationship — either  in  the 
minds  of  the  U.S.  Navy  or  Hanoi — between  the 
patrol  of  the  destroyers  and  the  South  Viet- 
namese naval  operations  at  the  time  against 
North  Vietnamese  positions  on  the  coast  of 
the  Tonkin  Gulf.  Under  a  US-supported  op- 
eration, called  "Op  34-A,"  South  Vietnamese 
patrol  boats  had  bombarded  the  North  Viet- 
namese Islands  of  Hon  Nleu  and  Hon  Me 
two  days  before  the  August  2  attack  on  the 
Maddox.  On  August  3 — a  day  before  the 
crucial  August  4  incident — the  South  Viet- 
namese boats  conducted  another  raid  against 
North  Vietnamese  positions. 

For  some  inexplicable  reason,  the  usually 
well-informed  Defense  Secretary  was  not 
aware  of  the  second  South  Vietnamese  attack 
when  he  testified  on  August  6,  1964 — a  fact 
which  by  Itself  raises  some  disturbing  ques- 
tions as  to  how  much  high-level  officials 
knew  about  what  was  going  on  in  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  during  that  crucial  week.  In  any 
event,  whep  the  issue  was  raised  back  in 
1964  by  Sen.  Wayne  Morse,  Mr.  McNamara 
testified:  "Our  Navy  played  absolutely  no 
part  In  it  [Op  34-A],  was  not  associated  vtrlth 
It,  was  not  aware  of  South  Vietnamese  ac- 
tions. If  there  were  any" — obviously  an  over- 
statement If  not  a  purposefully  misleading 
misstatement.  As  Senator  Morse  disclosed 
last  week,  the  commander  of  the  Pacific  Fleet 
on  August  3  had  sent  a  message  proposing 
a  change  In  the  course  of  the  destroyers'  pa- 
trol m  order,  among  other  things,  to  "pos- 
sibly draw  NVN  [North  Vietnamese)  PGMS 
[patrol  boats]  to  northward  away  from  the 
area  of  the  34-opfl."  This  proposal  was  never 


approved  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  but 
nevertheless  It  does  illustrate  that  the  Navy 
was  well  aware  of  OP  34-A  and  more  Im- 
portantly was  relating  the  South  Vietnamese 
operation  to  the  destroyer  patrol. 

When  confronted  with  this  evidence,  Mr. 
McNamara,  in  one  of  his  rare  admissions  of 
error,  acknowledges  there  was  "an  ambigu- 
ity" In  his  1964  statement.  By  "Navy."  he  said 
he  meant  that  the  Maddox  and  commander 
of  the  destroyer  task  group  were  not  "aware 
of  the  details"  of  the  Op  34-A  operations. 
But  again  the  Secretary  was  l>elng  ambigu- 
ous, for  the  messages  show  that  the  destroy- 
ers were  aware  of  the  concurrent  34-A  opera- 
tions In  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin.  On  August  3 — 
15  hours  before  the  second  attack,  for  ex- 
ample, the  task  group  commander  sent  a 
message  to  the  7th  Fleet  commander  warning 
that  North  Vietnam  apparently  considered 
the  destroyer  patrol  "directly  involved  with 
34-A  operations"  and  "considers  US  ships 
present  as  enemies  because  of  these  opera- 
tions and  have  already  Indicated  readiness  to 
treat  us  in  that  category." 

Why,  Senator  Fulbrlght  asked,  "did  his 
superiors  not  order  him  to  break  it  |the 
patrol]  off  In  view  of  that  cable  if  they  did 
not  wish  to  provoke  an  Incident?" 

"Because,"  Mr.  McNamara  answered,  "we 
were  on  the  high  seas  and  operating  legally 
and  entirely  within  our  rights.  The  Presi- 
dent stated  publicly  that  we  would  continue 
to  carry  out  the  patrol  In  international  wa- 
ters In  a  legal  fashion." 

None  of  the  evidence  suggests  there  was 
necessarily  deliberate  provocation  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States.  As  Mr.  McNamara 
emphasized,  the  destroyers  were  separated 
by  time  and  distance  from  the  South  Viet- 
namese {>perations.  But  that  does  not  ex- 
clude the  possibility  of  provocation,  perhaps 
unintentional  from  the  US  point  of  view  but 
intentional  as  seen  by  Hanoi.  How  was  Hanoi 
to  know  that  the  movement  of  the  destroyers 
was  not  related  to  those  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese patrol  craft,  which  during  the  pe- 
riod were  conducting  their  first  bombard- 
ment raids  against  North  Vietnam?  How  was 
Hanoi  to  know  that  the  destroyers  had  no 
hostile  Intent  when  they  were  eng^aged  in 
maneuvers  deblgned  to  "stimulate"  North 
Vietnamese  radar?  And  finally.  If  there  was 
no  provocation,  why  did  Hanoi  order  patrol 
boats,  some  armed  only  with  37  mm  machine 
guns,  out  to  tangle  In  the  open  seas  with 
heavily  armed  destroyers — an  unfair  naval 
match,  as  any  PT-boat  officer  can  attest? 

The  second  major  question  Is  whether  the 
Administration  had  conclusive  proof  of  the 
second  attack  at  the  time  it  ordered  the 
reprisal  air  strikes.  On  this  question  there 
also  Is  a  significant  contrast  between  the 
McNamara  testimony  In  1964  and  last  week. 
In  1964  Mr.  McNamara  never  even  hinted 
that  there  was  the  slightest  doubt  the  de- 
stroyers had  been  attacked.  But  under  ques- 
tioning last  week,  Mr.  McNamara  acknowl- 
edged that  there  was  considerable  doubt  for 
a  while,  both  on  the  part  of  the  Pentagon 
and  the  destroyers.  The  hearing  brought  out, 
for  example,  that  at  1:30  p.m.  (Washington 
time)  as  the  engagement  was  ended,  the 
destroyer  task  group  commander  sent  a  mes- 
sage :  "Review  of  action  makes  many  recorded 
contacts  and  torpedoes  fired  appear  doubt- 
ful. Freak  weather  effects  and  overeager  so- 
narman  may  have  accounted  for  many  re- 
ports. No  actual  visual  sightings  by  Maddox. 
Suggest  complete  evaluation  before  any 
further  action." 

For  the  next  five  hours — before  the  "ex- 
ecute order"  was  Issued  for  the  air  strikes — 
Mr.  McNamara  described  how  the  Admin- 
istration examined  and  reexamined  the  evi- 
dence. The  delay  may  have  reflected  pru- 
dence; but  it  also  reflected  doubts  as  to 
whether  the  attack  had  taken  place. 

Before  issuing  the  "execute  order."  Mr. 
McNamara  insisted,  the  Administration  had 
"conclusive"  proof  of  the  attack.  But  once 
again  be  Indulged  In  one  of  his  misleading 
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overstatements.  In  support  of  hts  conten- 
tion he  noted  how  the  director  of  the  Joint 
Staff  bad  "analysed  the  Incoming  Informa- 
tion from  message  traffic"  and  "then  gave  his 
evaluation  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense:  "The 
actuality  of  the  attack  is  conftrmed.'  "  Not 
mentioned  by  Mr.  McNamara  was  that  tbia 
evaluation  was  not  given  until  three  days 
after  the  decision. 

Mr.  McNamara  acknowledged  that  some  of 
the  reports  from  the  destroyers  were  ambig- 
uous and  conflicting,  although  he  Insisted 
they  were  sufficient  to  reach  the  decision  of 
a  North  Vietnamese  attack.  But  springing 
another  surprise.  Mr.  McNamara  said  the  in- 
controvertible proof  came  from  Intercepted 
North  Vietnamese  radio  messages.  These  mes- 
sages, he  said,  showed  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese boats  had  been  ordered  to  attack  the 
destroyers,  that  the  boats  reported  they  were 
attacking  and  then  that  they  were  breaking 
off  the  engagement  with  the  loss  of  two 
craft.  Unfortunately,  for  intelligence  security 
reasons,  the  intercepted  radio  messages  were 
censored  from  the  testimony,  so  it  is  impos- 
sible to  Judge  to  what  extent  they  support 
the  Administration's  case.  But  at  least  two 
senators  who  have  read  the  messages — Sena- 
tor Pulbrtgbt  and  Senator  Gore — suggest  they 
do  act  siuuiort  the  Secretary's  conclusion 
that  an  attack  was  under  way. 

The  basic  point  at  Issue,  however,  Is  not 
whether  the  second  attack  took  place  or  not. 
Even  such  outspoken  critics  as  Senator  Morse 
are  willing  to  acknowledge  the  attack.  What 
Is  at  Issue  Is  the  whole  decisionmaking  proc- 
ess followed  by  the  Administration,  first  in 
reacting  to  the  Incident  and  then  in  dealing 
with  Congress.  The  evidence  may  have  been 
conclusive  to  the  Administration,  but  was 
the  confused  nighttime  engagement.  In 
which  no  damage  was  done  to  American  de- 
stroyers, stifflclent  provocation  for  Immedi- 
ately launching  64  air  strikes  against  North 
Vietnam  and  then  going  to  Congress  for 
what  amounted  to  a  declaration  of  war 
against  Vietnam?  The  Administration  can 
argue  that  the  near-unanimous  vote  by 
which  the  Tonkin  resolution  was  approved 
proves  that  the  evidence  was  sufficient  and 
its  acUons  Justified.  But  after  the  retrial  it 
Is  apparent  that  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Commlttee^and  Congress  as  a  whole — would 
not  have  been  so  quick  or  unanimous  in 
approving  the  resolution  if  they  had  known 
then  about  the  mounting  doubts  about  the 
attack,  had  been  told  about  the  Intelligence 
mission  of  the  destroyers,  and  had  been 
aware  of  the  concurrent  South  Vietnamese 
naval   operations  against   North   Vietnam. 

The  Administration  comes  out  of  the  re- 
trial In  a  peculiar  position.  It  has  probably 
proved  that  the  second  attack  took  place. 
But  in  proving  Its  case.  It  has  undermined 
its  credibility  three-and-one-half  years  ago 
and  now.  It  has  Justified  Its  actions  in  seek- 
ing the  Tonkin  resolution,  but  In  the  process 
compounded  congressional  doubts  about  the 
resolution.  The  new  evidence  has  had  the 
effect  of  making  the  conunittee  feel  it  was 
misled  about  the  resolution  In  the  original 
Instance.  If  nothing  else,  the  retrial  may 
have  made  a  dead  letter  of  the  Tonkin  reso- 
lution. Certainly  the  Administration  is  not 
going  to  be  so  ready  In  the  future  to  cite 
the  resolution  as  an  expression  of  congres- 
sional support  for  the  American  involvement 
In  the  Vietnam  war.  And  In  the  long  run 
the  retrial  is  likely  to  force  a  reexamination 
in  Congress — and  hopefully  In  the  executive 
branch — of  how  the  nation  should  go  about 
declaring  a  "limited  war." 


VIETNAM  AND  DISSENT 

Mr.  PULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  emphasis  these  days  on 
the  fact  that  North  Vietnam  counts  on 
dissent  within  the  United  States  to  help 
it  win  the  war.  Indeed,  some  of  our  gen- 
erals and  political  strategists  seem  to 


believe  that  any  failures  they  have  In 
South  Vietnam  are  attributable  to  dis- 
sent within  the  United  States. 

In  this  connection,  I  refer  to  an  article 
which  was  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  March  2.  1968,  and  written  by 
Profs.  David  Mozlngo  and  John  W. 
Lewis,  of  Cornell  University.  The  article 
concludes  with  a  statement  by  North 
Vietnamese  Foreign  Minister  Pham  Van 
Dong  reading  as  follows: 

Our  enemy  pretends  that  we  seek  victory 
through  United  States  peace  movements.  But 
we  know  that  we  must  count  mainly  on 
ourselves  and  no  one  else.  The  war  will  be 
decided  in  Vietnam  and  nowhere  else. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  article  written  by  Pro- 
fessors Mozlngo  and  Lewis  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

HaMOI  IsN^  CotTNTINO  ON  AMEKICAN  DISSENT 

(By  David  Mozlngo  and  John  W.  Lewis') 

Analysts  of  United  States  and  North  Viet- 
namese commentaries  on  the  war  shows  how 
differently  the  two  sides  view  the  strategic 
development  of  the  conflicts.  The  United 
States  measures  military  success  in  terms  of 
battles  won  and  Communist  casualty  rates. 
Less  impressed  by  battles  and  casualties, 
Hanoi's  indices  are  the  over-all  "balance 
of  forces."  battlefleld  "Initiative"  and  the 
status  of  Saigon's  pacification  program.  Of 
the  three,  balance  of  forces  Is  key. 

Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  strategy  has  had  the  funda- 
mental objective  of  maintaining  a  favorable 
military  balance  of  forces  in  the  South.  North 
Vietnamese  leaders  hold  that  this  crucial 
objective  can  be  achieved,  despite  America's 
formidable  military  might,  because  the  Unit- 
ed States  entered  the  conflict  with  a  crucial 
handicap. 

The  United  States  cannot  respond  to 
mounting  Communist  military  pressure 
throughout  the  country  and,  at  the  same 
time,  permanently  station  enough  troops  to 
provide  security  for  Saigon's  pacification  ef- 
fort— which  will  ultimately  determine  who 
wins.  Such  a  protracted  deadlock.  Hanoi  Is 
confident,  will  further  undermine  Saigon's 
tenuous  authority  and  demoralize  those  who 
depend  on  United  States  power,  thereby  en- 
abling the  Vletcong  to  expand  Its  popular 
following. 

According  to  Hanoi's  calculation,  if  the 
United  States  cannot  decisively  change  the 
balance  of  forces,  then  the  Communist  side 
is  In  a  position  to  grasp  the  military  Initia- 
tive in  the  South.  As  one  North  Vietnamese 
document  put  it,  for  the  Communist  side  to 
lose  the  strategic  Initiative  would  mean  that 
the  United  States  had  "achieved  a  victory, 
after  which  It  could  end  the  war  In  terms  of 
large-scale  operations  |and|  enter  into  the 
phase  of  pacification." 

NOBTHEKN    INrilATIVK 

Communist-launched  strikes  are  designed 
to  keep  the  powerful  battalions  off  balance 
and  unable  to  force  the  Communist  armies 
to  fight  the  war  on  American  terms.  As  should 
now  be  obvious  Hanoi  welcomes  large-unit 
battles — at  places  and  times  of  Its  own 
choosing. 

To  retain  strategic  initiative  the  Com- 
munists only  need  to  frustrate  American 
power  rather  than  defeat  it  in  the  conven- 
tional sense.  In  Hanoi's  view,  for  the  United 
States  to  win  decisive  victory  she  must  break 
up  the  Communist  main- force  units  and 
change  the  character  of  the  confilct  from 
large-scale  Insurgency  to  localized  guerrlUa 
warfare.  The  strategic  objectives  of  their  of- 


fensives are  to  maintain  Communist  initia- 
tive, force  the  allies  to  reassign  mobile 
battalions  to  static  defensive  missions  and 
weaken  the  South  Vietnamese  Army. 

In  order  to  sustain  an  offensive  strategy  the 
North  has  been  compelled  to  minimize  the 
destructive  effects  of  United  States  bomblnf^s 
by  reorganizing  its  whole  society.  Strategi- 
cally viewed,  North  Vietnam  Is  largely  a 
human  pipeline — rather  than  a  supply 
depot — through  which  the  critical  Russian 
and  Chinese  weapons  fiow  to  the  South. 
Bombing  this  kind  of  logistics  system  can- 
not shut  off  those  supplies  which  enable  the 
southern  Insurgents  to  maintain  battlefield 
Initiative. 

Over  the  last  eighteen  months,  moreover, 
Infusions  of  Soviet  heavy  weapons  have 
transformed  the  fighting  capabilities  of  the 
Communist  main  forces.  Having  partlally 
offset  United  States  firepower.  Communist 
manpower  requirements  are  less  than  before, 
while  the  costs  In  casualties  to  the  United 
States  of  attempts  to  change  the  balance  of 
forces  are  greater. 

Given  this  strategic  assessment  of  the  war. 
It  follows  that  Hanoi's  hope  of  final  victory 
Is  not  pinned  on  dissent  In  the  United  States. 
The  North's  leaders  regard  military  factors 
as  decisive  and  downgrade  the  significance 
of  protest  movements. 

They  naturally  welcome  all  forms  of  ex- 
ternal political  support,  but  nevertheless  be- 
lieve that  United  States  forces  "will  fren- 
ziedly  attack  the  North,  even  though  their 
war  escalation  acts  are  despised  and  con- 
demned by  the  p>eople  of  the  world,  includ- 
ing the  progressive  American  people."  The 
high-level  documents  captured  in  the  Cedar 
Palls  operation,  for  example,  deal  extensively 
with  military  strategy  and  tactics. 

V.S.    DISSENT    DOWNGRADED 

The  role  of  the  American  peace  movement 
Is  not  even  mentioned  as  a  major  factor  in 
the  war.  Instead,  Hanoi's  generals  bluntly 
say:  "Our  basic  Intention  Is  to  win  mili- 
tarily. .  .  .  We  want  to  end  the  war  throuph 
military  victories  and  not  peace  negotia- 
tions." Regarding  the  effectiveness  of  political  I 
strategies  as  dependent  on  which  side  dom- 
inates the  battlefield,  these  generals  declare. 
"We  must  multiply  our  military  victories  if 
we  want  to  succeed  diplomatically." 

Pham  Van  Dong  has  put  it  this  way:  "Our 
enemy  pretends  that  we  seek  victory  through 
United  States  peace  movements.  But  we  know 
that  we  must  count  mainly  on  ourselves  and 
no  one  else.  The  war  will  be  decided  In  Viet- 
nam and  nowhere  else."  On  one  thing  Wash- 
ington and  Hanoi  seem  to  agree.  Each  now 
regards  the  battlefleld  as  the  other's  best 
teacher. 
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>  Professors  Moelngo  and  Lewis  of  Cornell 
University  are  specialists  on  Chinese  Com- 
munist affairs. 


AMERICA'S  ROLE  IN  THE  WORLD 

.  Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Manchester  Guardian  weekly  of  Thurs- 
day. February  29,  1968.  contains  a  very 
interesting  article  by  David  Marquand 
which  discusses  America's  role  In  the 
world. 

Mr.  Marquand  makes  a  point  which  is 
becoming  increasingly  clear  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  that  is  that  our  deep 
involvement  in  Vietnam  where  we  are 
allegedly  fighting  Communist  aggression, 
in  fact  is  strengthening  communism 
throughout  the  world.  Every  escalation 
there  gives  the  Soviet  Union  political, 
economic,  and  military  strength  through- 
out the  world. 

Mr.  Marquand  compares  our  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam  to  the  misadventure  of 
Napoleon  HI  in  Mexico.  His  key  para- 
graph is  as  follows: 

Indeed,  the  analogy  Is  alarmingly  close. 
The  Mexican  adventure  brought  no  profit  to 
Prance,  but  great  profit  to  Prussia.  The  Viet- 
nam adventure  has  brought  no  profit  to  any 


of  the  combatants,  least  of  all  to  the  United 
States,  but  by  tying  down  large  numbers  of 
American  troops  and  pre-empting  the  growth 
of  the  American  economy  it  has  brought  in- 
estimable profit  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  the 
full  article  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

When  HoNoua  Is  Led  Astray 
(By  David  Marquand) 

The  folly  and  bankruptcy  of  President 
Johnson's  Vietnam  policy  are  now  so  obvious 
that  even  the  most  sycophantic  members  of 
his  entourage  must  be  asking  themselves 
whether  there  can  be  any  other  outcome 
than  a  humiliating  American  defeat.  But  al- 
though American  policy  in  South-east  Asia 
has  been  disastrously  inept,  there  is  some- 
thing faintly  nauseating  about  the  self- 
righteous  antl -Americanism  which  the  spec- 
tacle of  successive  American  blunders  has 
evoked  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  Viet- 
nam war  Is  a  tragedy,  not  a  melodrama. 
American  policy  has  been  made,  not  by 
wicked  men  pursuing  wicked  designs  but  by 
honourable  men  led  astray  by  a  fatally  over- 
simplified picture  of  the  world  and  of  Amer- 
ica's place  in  It.  If  similar  tragedies  are  to 
be  avoided  In  future,  It  is  more  profitable  to 
analyse  the  reasons  for  their  folly  than  to 
denounce  them  for  evil  intentions  which 
they  do  not,  in  fact,  possess. 

The  essence  of  their  oversimplification  is 
brilliantly  described  In  Professor  Draper's 
new  book.'  After  pointing  out  that  American 
policy  In  Vietnam  cannot  be  understood  in 
terms  of  Vietnam  alone,  but  only  in  terms  of 
the  disproportionate  military  and  political 
Investment  which  has  been  made  there,  he 
goes  on  to  ask  why  such  an  Investment  was 
decided  upon  in  the  first  place. 

His  answer  Is  as  folVows:  "Prom  the  Presi- 
dent down,  leading  officials  have  spread  the 
glad  tidings  that  power  has  given  us  global 
responsibilities  which  seem  to  be  the  func- 
tions not  of  our  infinite  wisdom  or  bound- 
less altruism  but  mainly  of  our  Incomparable 
power.  In  his  speech  at  Johns  Hopkins  in 
April,  1965.  for  example.  President  Johnson 
exhorted  that  we  have  the  power  and  now 
the  opportunity,  for  the  first  time  In  cen- 
turies, to  make  nations  stop  struggling  with 
one  another.  That  Is  such  a  large  order:  the 
struggle  to  end  all  struggles  may  also  be  the 
end  of  mankind. 

"Not  inappropriately,  the  former  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  International  Orga- 
nization Affairs,  and  present  United  States 
Permanent  Representative  to  NATO,  pub- 
lished a  book  In  1966  with  the  title  'The 
Obligations  of  Power.*  In  it  he  argued  that 
the  United  States  must  be  'so  very  much  in- 
volved In  so  many  ugly  grudge  fights,  in  so 
many  places,  simply  because  it  Is  so  large 
and  powerful  .  .  .'  He  comforted  us  with  the 
thought  that  we  do  not  have  to  be  the  world's 
policeman  if  we  and  other  nations  can  build 
International  peacekeeping  machinery.  But 
no  Fuch  machinery  exists,  and  its  future  Is 
more  than  doubtful.  Thus  this  comfort 
proved  to  be  cold  Indeed." 

Years  ago,  George  Kennan  berated  his 
fellow-countrymen  for  their  excessive  moral- 
ism  in  world  affairs.  Because  of  this,  he 
argued,  they  were  unvrtlllng  to  accept  limited 
alms  and  limited  results;  hence  the  disaster 
of  unconditional  surrender  In  the  Second 
World  War,  and  repeated  follies  after  it.  The 
first  part  of  his  message  sank  in;  the  sec- 
ond did  not.  Today  few  American  policy- 
makers think  in  the  moralistic  terms  of  a 
Woodrow  Wilson  or  a  Franklin  Roosevelt, 
even  though  the  conventions  of  American 
public  life  still  compel  them  to  talk  as  though 
th*y  did.  But  although  the  old  morallsm  has 
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gone,  the  accompanying  refusal  to  accept  the 
limitations  of  power  still  remains.  It  is  Bis- 
marck, not  Thomas  Jefferson,  whose  spirit 
presides  over  the  State  Department  today. 
But  whereas  the  real  Bismarck  was,  above  all, 
a  shrewd  and  cautious  politician  who  knew 
exactly  where  to  stop,  his  American  succes- 
sors combine  his  realpolitik  with  delusions 
of  grandeur  more  appropriate  to  a  Napo- 
lean  III. 

Hence  the  tragedy  of  their  Vietnam  ad- 
venture— the  nearest  equivalent  in  the  mod- 
ern world  to  the  Mexican  adventure  which 
embroiled  Napolean  III  in  a  distant  conti- 
nent, where  no  French  Interests  were  at 
stake,  and  made  it  harder  for  him  to  concen- 
trate on  his  real  advlsary  In  Europe.  Indeed, 
the  analogy  Is  alarmingly  close.  The  Mexi- 
can adventure  brought  no  profit  to  France, 
but  great  profit  to  Prussia.  The  Vietnam  ad- 
venture has  brought  no  profit  to  any  of  the 
combatants,  least  of  all  to  the  United  States, 
but  by  tying  down  large  numbers  of  Ameri- 
can troops  and  pre-empting  the  growth  of 
the  American  economy  It  has  brought  inesti- 
mable profit  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Since  the  Cuba  crisis  of  1962  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  US  have  had  a  healthy  respect 
for  each  other's  capacity  to  blow  the  world 
to  pieces.  Dulles'  brinkmanship  has  been 
banished  from  the  State  Department  as  thor- 
oughly as  Khrushchev's  from  the  Kremlin. 
In  his  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  been  at  least  as  restrained 
as  his  predecessor.  Then  why  the  lack  of 
restraint  in  Vietnam?  Why  the  terrible  series 
of  miscalculations  and  failures  so  acidly 
recounted  by  Professor  Draper? 

The  answer  lies  in  the  passage  I  quoted 
earlier.  The  official  doctrine  It  sets  out  con- 
tains two  elements.  The  first  is  the  concept 
of  the  world's  policeman:  the  notion  that 
in  the  absence  of  a  world  peacekeeping 
machinery,  the  US  must  act  as  the  trustee 
of  humanity.  The  second  Is  the  concept  of 
the  struggle  to  end  struggle:  the  notion  that 
somewhere  just  beyond  the  horizon,  to  be 
reached  with  one  last  effort  of  will,  there  lies 
a  happy  ending  of  complete  peace  and  se- 
curity. 

These  notions  are  dangerous  enough  by 
themselves,  and  they  are  even  more  danger- 
ous In  combination.  In  a  civilised  society  the 
police  do  not  have  unlimited  power,  and 
they  are  not  allowed  to  make  the  laws  they 
enforce.  When  they  use  their  power  without 
restraint,  or  make  the  law  to  suit  themselves, 
it  Is  a  sure  sign  that  ordered  society  is 
breaking  down.  But  in  the  world  community 
this  cannot  apply.  The  reason  no  world 
peacekeeping  machinery  exists  is  that  there 
is  no  world  authority  to  control  It,  and  no 
world  law  for  It  to  enforce.  Thus,  the  US 
cannot  be  the  world's  policeman  without  at 
the  same  time  being  the  world's  magistrate. 
But  no  one  in  his  right  mind  would  entrust 
his  destiny  to  a  combination  of  policeman 
and  magistrate  rolled  into  one — and  par- 
ticularly not  if  the  policeman  concerned 
appeared  to  believe  that  he  could  one  day 
stamp  out  crime  altogether. 

But  if  the  US  cannot  be  the  world's 
policeman,  then  who  can?  This  question  Is. 
of  course,  the  nub  of  the  argument;  and 
it  is  a  major  weakness  of  Professor  Draper's 
otherwise  excellent  book  that  he  does  not 
seriously  try  to  answer  It.  In  fact,  there  is 
an  answer;  but  it  is  a  good  deal  more  un- 
comfortably than  most  opponents  of  Amer- 
ican policy  In  Vietnam  appear  to  realize.  The 
answer  is  that  until  the  United  Nations 
has  developed  a  degree  of  authority  which 
we  are  unlikely  to  see  In  the  foresable  fu- 
ture, there  can  be  no  policeman  at  all;  that 
the  happy  ending  of  complete  peace  and 
security  is  not  within  our  reach,  or  even  our 
grandchildren's.  Even  if  the  Americans  could 
be  brought  to  realise  this.  It  would  not  guar- 
antee them  against  a  repetition  of  their  orig- 
inal Involvement  in  Vietnam.  It  would,  how- 
ever, make  it  a  good  deal  easier  for  them 
to  cut  their  losses  now. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoNTOYA  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes  under  the  rule. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

CHAIRMAN  RICHARD  B.  RUSSELL 
SPEAKING  ON  OUR  MILITARY 
STRATEGY  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
in  the  U.S.  Senate,  there  are  a  consider- 
able number  of  former  military  men  who 
served  with  distinction  in  World  War 

II  and  who  are  presently  generals  in 
the  Active  Reserve  Forces  of  our  coun- 
try. Any  one  of  them  is  well  qualified  for 
leadership  in  the  field  and  in  combat 
with  our  Armed  Forces  at  the  present 
time.  I  am  confident  that  any  of  these 
generals  would  make  an  excellent  record 
as  a  general  officer  on  active  duty  with 
our  Army  overseas  were  he  to  be  called 
on  for  such  service. 

Senator  Richard  B.  Russell  of  Georgia 
is  regarded  by  his  Senate  colleagues  as 
an  exceedingly  highly  respected  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. In  my  considered  opinion  he  is 
by  far  the  most  knowledgeable  of  all 
Senators  on  military  matters.  It  is  note- 
worthy, therefore,  that  the  Washington 
Post  reported  that  Senator  Russell  is 
highly  critical  of  our  generals  in  South 
Vietnam  for  sticking  to  what  the  Sen- 
ator termed  "outmoded  World  War  II 
tactics." 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  greatly  honored 
by  the  comments  of  the  Senator,  but  may 
I  say  that  while  I  have  been  critical  of 
some  of  the  tactics  and  policies  pursued 
in  Vietnam.  I  did  not  mention  General 
Westmoreland.  Of  course,  he  is  our  com- 
manding general  there,  and  someone 
might  draw  that  implication,  but  I  was 
critical  of  some  of  the  tactics  pursued 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  am  simply 
quoting,  from  the  Atlanta  Constitution, 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Greorgia.  the  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  whose  judgment 
we  all  respect. 

In  an  interview  for  the  Atlanta  Consti- 
tution, Senator  Russell  stated  that  the 
United  States  has  made  a  serious  mis- 
take by  using  conventional  tactics  in  the 
Vietnam  jungles.  He  said: 

It  is  time  we  expanded  our  own  Green 
Beret  training.  We  need  to  make  more  use  of 
guerrilla-type  tactics  in  Vietnam. 

He  then  went  on  to  say,  according  to 
the  Atlanta  Constitution,  that  under 
General  Westmoreland  in  Vietnam,  "we 
Americans  have  very  nearly  followed  the 
strategy  of  the  French  over  there."  He 
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said  this  In  criticizing  our  flKhting  over 
there  using  large  battalion -sized  fighting 
units. 

I  advert  to  this,  Mr.  President,  because 
here  Is  a  voice  of  authority  speaking  out 
in  a  manner  highly  critical  according  to 
the  newspaper  account  of  General  West- 
moreland and  other  of  our  generals.  The 
facts   are  evident   that  General   West- 
moreland and  other  of  our  generals  were 
outgeneraled   and    outwitted    by   North 
Vietnamese  Minister  of  Defense  Glap  and 
other  generals  commanding  the  forces  of 
the  Vletcong  and  North  Vietnam.  When 
In  Southeast  Asia.  Thailand.  Vietnam, 
and  Laos.  I  vividly  recall  that  on  Janu- 
ary 17  General  Westmoreland  and  other 
generals    In    Vietnam    confidently    ex- 
pressed their  conclusion  that  the  Vlet- 
cong intended  to  attack  Khe  Sanh  2  or 
3  days  before  the  start  of  the  Tet  lunar 
holiday,  and  that  along  about  January 
27.  28.  or  29.  there  would  be  a  massive  at- 
tack on  the  Khe  Sanh  outpost.  The  Vlet- 
cong expected  to  overrun  that  outpost 
defended,  iy   some   5.000   marines,   and 
General  Westmoreland  on  the  basis  of 
the  alleged  massive  Vletcong  encircle- 
ment of  Khe  Sanh  had  ordered  from  the 
central   highlands   and   other   areas   of 
Vietnam    thousands    of    men    of    our 
Armed    Forces    who    were    poised    and 
ready  to  encircle  the  Vletcong  surround- 
ing Khe  Sanh  and  turn  the  expected 
mass  attack  on  Khe  Sanh  to  a  mass  de- 
struction   of   the   Vletcong    and   North 
Vietnamese  troops.  Well,  we  know  now 
that  the  Vletcong  struck  everywhere  in 
Vietnam   except   where   they   were  ex- 
pected by  General   Westmoreland   and 
our  generals  who  predicted  In  talks  with 
my  escort  officer  and  me  that  the  Vlet- 
cong would  attack  our  Khe  Sanh  out- 
posts and  expected  to  celebrate  their  vic- 
tory a  few  days  later  in  the  Tet  lunar 
holiday.  They  even  seized  our  Embassy  in 
Saigon,  freed  3.000  political  and  other 
prisoners  In  Saigon  jails,  jailed  by  the 
Saigon    military    junta    without    trials. 
They  held  a  portion  of  the  dty  of  Saigon 
for  many  days  as  they  held  Hue  for 
longer  than  a  month,  and  they  overran 
some  38  provincial  capitals  holding  them 
for  hours  or  days. 

Mr.  President,  for  many  years  General 
Westmoreland  has  been  issuing  optimis- 
tic statements  on  the  progress  of  the  war 
and  how  he  finally  had  the  Vietnamese 
on  the  run.  Starting  in  1964  with  27.000 
American  fighting  men.  he  has  con- 
sistently requested  more  troops  until 
today  he  has  more  than  525.000  Amer- 
ican GI's.  marines  and  airmen  fighting 
in  this  ugly  civil  war  in  Vietnam  which 
President  Johnson,  largely  on  General 
Westmoreland's  assurances  of  victory, 
has  made  into  an  American  air  and 
ground  war.  In  addition,  he  has  at  his 
disposal  more  than  700.000  South  Viet- 
namese soldiers  and  approximately  50.- 
000  fine  Korean  fighting  men  who  as 
fighting  men  are  in  my  judgment  super- 
ior to  five  or  ten  times  their  number  in 
ARVN  forces,  so-called,  of  South  Viet- 
nam. 

All  we  have  to  show  for  this  enormous 
commitment  of  men  and  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  more  than  $70  billion  of  tax- 
payers' money.  I  report  with  sadness,  is 
20.000  young  Americans  killed  in  combat 
and  more  than  100.000  wounded  young 


Americans  and  more  than  150.000  civil- 
ian Vietnamese  casualties,  for  the  most 
part  women,  children,  and  old  men. 

On  July  13.  1967  General  Westmore- 
land stated : 

During  the  past  year  tremendous  progress, 
has  been  made  .  We  have  pushed  the  enemy 
farther  and  farther  back  Into  the  jungle 
The  (south  Vietnam)  troops  are  flghtlng 
much  better  than  they  were  a  year  ago  .  .  We 
have  succeeded  in  obtaining  our  objec- 
tives 

The  fact  is  that  as  a  result  of  the 
recent  Vletcong  offensive  it  is  evident 
they  have  not  been  driven  deep  into  the 
jungles.  Instead  the  fighting  has  now 
spread  to  the  cities  of  South  Vietnam. 
Indeed,  the  Vletcong  held  a  part  of  the 
capital.  Saigon,  for  some  days,  and  a 
portion  of  the  ancient  capital  city  of  Hue 
for  more  than  a  month.  They  attacked 
and  for  a  time  held  38  of  the  44  provincial 
capitals.  The  Vletcong  are  attacking  the 
perimeter  of  our  bases  Including  the  huge 
Tansormhut  air  base  facility  outside  of 
Saigon.  This  morning  s  newspapers  re- 
ported that  the  Vletcong  shelled  three 
U.S.  airfields  and  six  other  American  In- 
stallation across  South  Vietnam.  The 
South  Vietnamese  Army  is  not  fighting 
better  now  than  a  year  or  more  ago.  It 
has  demonstrated  an  increasing  inca- 
pacity to  deal  with  even  standing  guard 
over  its  own  cities.  The  South  Vietnamese 
Army  and  police  could  not  even  defend 
the  American  Embassy  in  Saigon. 

Having  made  what  he  perceives  as 
"tremendous  progress,"  the  general  now 
contends  he  needs  more  troops,  perhaps 
as  many  as  150.000  or  more,  and  indica- 
tions are  that  he  will  get  them  even  If 
it  means  draining  our  strategic  reserves 
to  the  limit  and  calling  up  Reserves  and 
National  Guard  units.  His  request  for 
more  troops  is  the  latest  step  In  the  futile 
policy  that  mires  us  ever  more  deeply  in 
a  land  war  in  Southeast  Asia  which  is 
directly  contrary  to  the  advice  of  Amer- 
ican military  leaders  including  Generals 
MacArthur  and  Ridgway  made  time  and 
time  again  over  the  past  15  years. 

It  simply  makes  no  sense  to  continue  to 
pour  American  blood  and  treasures  into 
a  limitless  war  that  Is  clearly  not  worth 
the  price  that  it  has  already  cost.  Viet- 
nam is  not  worth  the  life  of  one  Ameri- 
can boy,  to  quote  Marine  General  Shoup. 
When  will  the  administration  wake  up 
to  the  complete  unreliability  of  any  as- 
sessment by  General  Westmoreland  of 
our  really  dismal  predicament  in  Viet- 
nam. It  is  crystal  clear  that  this  general 
has  failed  to  evaluate  correctly  and  real- 
istically our  situation  and  predicament 
In  that  conflict. 


which  was.  .<?trike  out  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause  and  Insert: 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
convey  to  one  Maurice  Rich.  Senior,  a  portion 
of  the  Acadia  National  Park,  comprising  ap- 
proximately one  and  eight-tenths  acres  m 
the  town  of  Southwest  Harbor.  Maine,  and  in 
exchange  therefor  the  Secretary  may  accept 
from  said  fcUurlce  Rich.  Senior,  any  property 
which  In  the  Secretary's  Judgment  Is  suita- 
ble for  addition  to  the  park.  The  values  of 
the  properties  so  exchanged  either  shall  be 
approximately  equal,  or  if  they  are  not  ap- 
proximately equal  the  values  shall  be  equ,-»l- 
Ued  by  the  payment  of  cash  to  the  grantor 
or  to  the  Secretary  as  the  circumstances  re- 
quire. Any  cash  payment  received  by  the 
Secretary  shall  be  credited  to  the  land  and 
water  conservation  fund  In  the  Treasury  or 
the  United  States.  A  conveyance  of  the  fed- 
erally owned  lot  shall  eliminate  It  from  the 
park. 

Mrs.  SMITH  I  move  that  the  Senate 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  announce  at  this  time  that  it  is 
anticipated  that  all  Senators  will  be 
present  throughout  this  week,  and  that  a 
they  have  other  engagements,  they  will 
give  thought  to  perhaps  canceling  them 

I  believe  that  the  minority  leader 
agrees  with  me  on  this  point. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Indeed  so. 


EXCHANGE  OP  CERTAIN  PROPERTY 
AT  ACADLA  NATIONAL  PARK.  MAINE 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  the  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  S.  1821. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  bill  iS.  1821) 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  exchange  certain  property  at  Acadia 
National  Park  in  Maine  with  the  owner 
of  certain  property  adjacent  to  the  park 


COMPENSATION    FOR    COMMITTEE 
EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  minority  leader  and  myself. 
I  send  to  the  desk  a  resolution,  and  ask 
for  Its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution wUl  be  stated.    ' 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

S.  Rbs.  262 
Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
la  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay. 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  the 
compensation  of  employees  of  Senate  com- 
mittees which  would  be  payable  for  Treasury 
1968  If  Senate  resolution*  presently  on  the 
Senate  Calendar  had  been  agreed  to.  such 
payments  to  be  charged  to  the  aforesaid 
resolutlona.  If  and  when  agreed  to  by  the 
Senate.  If  any  such  resolution  falls  to  be 
agreed  to.  payments  made  to  the  employees 
under  Senate  Resolution  260.  agreed  to  Feb- 
ruary 21.  1068.  and  this  resolution  shall  be 
charged  to  this  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  <S.  Res.  262)  was  agreed 
to. 


INTERFERENCE  WITH  CIVIL 
RIGHTS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  tH.R.  2516)  to  prescribe  pen- 
alties for  certain  acts  of  violence  or  in- 
timidation, and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  what  Is 
the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Dirksen  amendment,  with  all  the 
amendments  thereto  that  have  been  filed 
prior  to  the  vote  on  clotuie,  is  the  pend- 
ing business. 


Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  will  be  necessary, 
however,  to  call  up  the  amendments  to 
the  so-called  Dirksen  or  Javlts  amend- 
ment, will  it  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  repeat  his  inquiry? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  question  I  wish 
to  have  determined  is  whether  any  of 
those  amendments  come  up  for  consider- 
ation automatically,  or  whether  it  Is  nec- 
essary for  Senators  to  offer  the  amend- 
ments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  par- 
ticular amendments  would  have  to  be 
called  up;  othei-wise  the  question  would 
be  on  agreeing  to  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  thank  the  Presiding 
Officer. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion Is  heard.  The  clerk  will  resume  the 
call  of  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  resumed  the  call  of  the 
roll. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  T^ith- 
draw  my  objection,     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ob- 
jection Is  withdrawn.  Without  objec- 
tion, it  Is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Vice  President: 

S.  1155.  An  act  to  amend  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  Act,  as  amended,  to  change  the 
name  of  the  Bank,  to  extend  for  5  years  the 
period  within  which  the  Bank  Is  authorized 
to  exercise  Its  functions,  to  Increase  the 
Bank's  lending  authority  and  Its  authority 
to  Issue,  against  fractional  reserves,  export 
credit  insurance  and  guarantees,  to  restrict 
the  financing  by  the  Bank  of  certain  trans- 
actions, and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1227.  An  act  to  provide  that  a  judgment 
or  decree  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  shall  not  constitute  a 
Uen  until  filed  and  recorded  in  the  office  of 
the  Recorder  of  Deeds  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  12603.  An  act  to  supplement  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1950  (73 
Stat.  479).  by  authorizing  agreements  and 
leases  with  respect  to  certain  properties  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  for  the  purpose  of 
a  national  visitor  center,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Older  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


INTERFERENCE  WITH  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (K.R.  2516)  to  prescribe  pen- 
alties for  certain  acts  of  violence  or  In- 
timidation, and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    S81 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  call  up  my  amendment  No.  581. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The 
amendments  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendments. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  fur- 
ther reading  of  the  amendments  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.   Does  the 
Senator  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  considered  en  bloc? 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.   Yes. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered:  and,  without 
objection,     the     amendments     will     be 
printed  in  the  Record. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  8.  lines  4  and  5.  strike  out  "sub- 
section (b)  and". 

On  page  9,  line  7,  strike  out  "subsection 
(b)"    and   substitute   "section    207". 

On  page  9.  beginning  with  line  8,  strike 
out  all  through  line  2,  on  page  11. 

On  page  11.  line  5,  strike  out  "sections 
203   (b)    and",  and  substitute  "section". 

On  page  13,  line  11.  strike  out  the  section 
heading  "exemption"  and  substitute  "ex- 
emptions". 

On  page  13.  line  12.  after  "Sec.  207.",  Insert 
"(a)". 

On  page  13.  between  lines  20  and  21.  insert 
the  following: 

"  (b)  ( 1)  None  of  the  prohibitions  contained 
m  this  title  shall  apply  to  (A)  any  private 
person  with  respect  to  the  sale  or  rental  of  a 
dwelling  owned  or  rented  by  such  person  or 
by  such  person  and  other  private  persons,  or 
(B)  any  real  estate  broker,  agent,  salesman, 
or  other  person  while  he  Is  acting  In  accord- 
ance with  instructions  by  any  private  person 
with  respect  to  the  sale  or  rental  of  a  dwell- 
ing owned  or  rented  by  such  private  person 
or  by  such  private  person  and  other  private 
persons. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection  the 
term  'private  person'  means  an  individual  as 
dUtinguUhed  from  a  corporation,  partner- 
ship, company,  or  other  legal  entity  created 
under  the  laws  of  any  State  or  political  sub- 
division of  a  State. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  purpose  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment— which  has  several  parts — to  the 
Dirksen  substitute  for  the  committee 
amendment  Is  to  exempt  from  title  n  the 
so-called  fair  housing  section — which 
term,  in  my  judgment,  constitutes  noth- 
ing but  sugar  coating  on  a  forced  housing 
pill — any  private  person  with  respect  to 
the  sale  or  rental  of  a  dwelling  owned 
or  rented  by  such  person,  or  by  such  per- 
son and  other  private  persons,  and  also  to 
exempt  from  the  application  of  title  II  of 
the  Dirkserl  substitute  for  the  committee 
substitute  any  real  estate  broker,  agent, 
salesman,  or  other  person  while  he  is  act- 
ing in  accordance  with  instructions  by 
any  private  person  with  respect  to  the 
sale  or  rental  of  a  dwelling  owned  or 
rented  by  such  private  person,  or  by  such 
private  person  and  other  private  persons. 

The  term  "private  person"  would  be 
defined  as  meaning  an  individual  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  corporation,  partner- 
ship, company,  or  other  legal  entity  cre- 


ated under  the  laws  of  any  State  or  any 
political  subdivision  of  that  State. 

Mr.  President,  may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, today  we  have  witnessed  the  stam- 
peding of  the  Senate  into  invoking  the 
gag  rule.  The  Dirksen  substitute  for  the 
committee  substitute  has  been  before 
the  Senate  since  4:15  p.m.  last  Wednes- 
day afternoon.  There  has  been  little  de- 
bate on  that  substitute,  and  In  that  sub- 
stitute, of  course,  is  contained  title  n.  the 
so-called  fair  housing  title. 

1  have  an  amendment  at  the  desk  which 
would  strike  title  II  from  the  bill.  I  be- 
lieve it  should  be  stricken  from  the  bill. 
But  I  seriously  doubt,  Mr.  President,  that 
there  are  enough  Senators  who  would  be 
willing  to  strike  title  n  from  the  bill  at 
this  point.  So  I  have  called  up  this 
amendment,  which  does  not  strike  title  II 
but  which  does  exempt  from  the  applica- 
tion of  title  II  the  private  Individual  who 
owns  a  dwelling  and  who  wishes  to  lease 
or  rent  or  sell  that  dwelling,  and  who  may 
wish  to  instruct  the  real  estate  agent  as 
to  his  desires  in  regard  thereto. 

Mr.  President,  under  amendments  to 
the  original  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  amendment  No.  5  and  amend- 
ment No.  14.  property  is  given  equal 
status  with  life  and  liberty;  in  those 
amendments  it  is  stated,  in  the  one,  that 
Congress  shall  not  deprive  and,  in  the 
other,  that  a  State  shall  not  deprive  any 
person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  with- 
out due  process  of  law. 

Property  is  a  basic  human  right. 
There  are  those  who  say  that  property 
rights  are  not  to  be  confused  with 
human  rights;  but  I  maintain  that  the 
rights  that  are  inhierent  in  the  owner- 
ship of  property  are  basic  human  rights. 
They  existed  long  before  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  was  written. 
They  constitute  one  of  the  natural 
rights  of  man.  They  were  recognized  in 
the  Magna  Carta.  In  several  instances, 
property  is  alluded  to  in  the  Magna 
Carta,  signed  by  King  Joim  in  1215  at 
Runnymede.  The  rights  of  property  are 
recognized  in  the  Eighth  Command- 
ment, which  says.  "Thou  shalt  not 
steal."  Steal  what?  Property,  of  course. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  witnessing  an 
assault  upon  one  of  the  most  priceless 
of  all  human  rights,  the  right  to  use,  to 
manage,  and  to  dispose  of  property  ac- 
cording to  one's  own  wishes  and  one's 
own  good  judgment.  This  right— for 
which  those  of  us  stood  who  have  op- 
posed cloture— is  a  right  which  is  a  price- 
less heritage  not  only  of  the  white  prop- 
erty owner  but  also  of  the  nonwhite  prop- 
erty owner. 
We  have  heard  a  great  deal  in  the  last 

2  or  3  days  about  the  report  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Riot  Commission.  Undoubtedly, 
there  are  some  good  recommendations  in 
that  report.  I  read  the  summary  of  the 
report  over  the  past  weekend.  That  re- 
port recommends  a  Federal  fair  housing 
law.  The  phrase  "fair  housing"  is  a  mis- 
nomer. There  is  nothing  at  all  fair  about 
any  law  which  authorizes  governmental 
invasion  of  the  natural,  legal,  and  con- 
stitutional rights  that  uihere  in  property 
ownership. 

Mr.  President.  I  stated  on  the  floor  of 
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the  Senate  only  a  few  days  after  that 
Commission  was  appointed — after  listen- 
ing to  Mr.  Roy  Wilklns  and  the  mayor 
of  Atlanta  as  they  appeared  on  a  televi- 
sion program — that  one  could  then  pre- 
dict the  contents  of  the  report,  without 
waiting  for  hearings  or  the  presentation 
of  a  formal   report.  And  we  find  now 
that  it  has  recommended,  as  we  thought 
at  that  time,  the  expenditure  of  imtold 
billions  of  dollars  and  further  govern- 
mental incursions  into  the  rights  of  in- 
dividuals. There  is  no  price  tag  attached 
to  the  Riot  Commission  report  and  we 
have  no  estimate  of  the  cost  of  imple- 
mentation,  but   we   are  told   that   fair 
housing  can  be  enacted  by  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  now 
without  any  cost  in  terms  of  dollars.  Of 
coiu"se.    the    Riot   Commission's    report 
came  at  a  timely  moment  when  it  could 
generate  additional  pressures  to  all  of 
the  manifold  pressures  that  were  being 
brought  to  bear  upon  various  Senators 
in  an  effort  to  get  them  to  vote  to  invoke 
cloture.  X  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the 
timing  was  thusly  deliberately  planned. 
Mr.    President,    I    am    offering    this 
amendment,  hoping  that  reason  will  yet 
prevail  in  the  Senate,  at  least  with  re- 
spect to  the  private  individual  who  owns 
property,  and  hoping  that  Senators  will 
vote  to  eliminate  the  private  individual 
from  the  application  of  title  n,  the  so- 
called  Fair  Housing  Title. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  reserve  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia  is, 
in  my  opinion,  unacceptable  from  the 
standpoint  that  if  it  were  agreed  to  it 
would  delete  virtually  all  the  substance 
of  the  pending  Dirksen  substitute.  It 
would  do  so  In  two  fundamental  and 
sweeping  respects. 

First,  it  would  drastically  reduce  cover- 
age of  the  fair  housing  title  of  the  Dirk- 
sen substitute,  which,  as  we  know,  is  in 
itself  a  compromise  in  terms  of  coverage. 
It  would  substitute  for  the  limited  ex- 
emption suggested  in  the  Dirksen  sub- 
stitute, and  found  in  section  203(b).  an 
extremely  broad  exemption,  in  that  the 
amendment  would  exempt  the  prohibi- 
tions against  discrimination,  with  re- 
spect to  any  private  person — that  is,  an 
individual — with  respect  to  the  sale  or 
rental  of  a  dwelling  owned  by  him.  and 
in  section  »B>.  any  real  estate  broker, 
agent,  salesman,  or  other  person  while 
acting  in  accordance  with  instructions 
of  such  private  persons. 

This  exemption  would  even  apply  to 
federally  aided  housing  covered  by  sec- 
tion 203iai  (1)  where  the  owner  is  a  pri- 
vate person. 

Second,  this  amendment  would  give  to 
Individuals  and  agents  acting  in  accord- 
ance with  instructions  a  license  to  dis- 
criminate, and  coverage  would  extend 
only  to  housing  owned  by  corporations 
or  other  businesses. 

Mr.  President,  if  this  amendment  were 
adopted  there  would  be  little  left  of  the 
Dirksen  substitute. 
Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 

a  quonun.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  Ken- 
nedy of  New  York  in  the  chair).  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILL 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  on  March  1,  1968,  the  President  had 
approved  and  signed  the  act  <S.  1124)  to 
amend  the  Organic  Act  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  to  authorize  a  fire 
research  and  safety  program,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  make  these  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  calling  off  of  the  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  informs  the  Senator  from  Florida 
that  the  quorum  has  already  been  called 
off. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  a  point  of 
order.  Has  not  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia been  recognized? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California  has  been  recognized. 


USE  OF  MILITARY  TRANSPORTA- 
TION BY  MEMBERS  OP  CON- 
GRESS 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time,  I  should  like  to  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  for  the  re- 
marks he  made  recently,  as  reported  in 
the  press,  concerning  the  use  of  military 
aircraft  by  Members  of  Congress.  I  shall 
not  discuss  the  specific  incident  which 
inspired  his  comments,  since  it  is  the 
overall  principle  that  I  wish  to  explore. 
It  is  most  definitely  not  my  purpose 
to  embarrass,  directly  or  indirectly,  any 
of  my  colleagues  who  have  used  or  have 
been  provided  with  military  transporta- 
tion. 

On  one  occasion.  I  have  used  military 
transportation  myself,  when  I  went  to 
Vietnam  at  the  request  of  the  President. 
I  have  also  been  denied  use  of  military 
aircraft  when  I  requested  it  on  one  occa- 
sion for  assistance  in  performing  my 
duties  as  a  Senator  to  visit  an  outlying 
military  base  in  my  State  of  California. 
Therein,  within  the  scope  of  my  own 
personal  experience,  lies  a  good  example 
of  the  problem  Involved  in  this  issue. 

What  are  the  ground  rules.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? 

Frankly,  I  think  they  should  be  spelled 
out  clearly  and  definitively.  Then  we 
would  know  who  decides  whether  mili- 
tary transportation  shall  be  made  avail- 
able to  an  individual  Member  of  Con- 
gress, or  to  a  group,  under  what  condi- 
tions, and  for  what  prescribed  purposes. 
Then  we  would  know  how  such  decisions 
were  made. 

When  congressional  leadership  re- 
quires the  immediate  presence  of  a 
Member  who  cannot  obtain  prompt  com- 


mercial transportation,  must  the  request 
for  military  assistance  be  made  by  the 
joint  leadership,  or  can  it  be  submitted 
on  some  other  basis? 

Under  what  regulations  can  reservists 
in  the  armed  services  take  advantage  of 
military  flights? 

Mr.  President,  these  are  all  obvious 
questions.  I  believe  that  they  all  deserve 
answers.  More  than  that,  I  believe  they 
deserve  to  be  resolved  with  the  issuance 
of  a  clear  set  of  guidelines  which  can  be 
applied  quickly  and  impartially  in  any 
and  all  circumstances,  so  that  there  will 
be  no  question  about  this  matter  in  the 
future,  and  so  that  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary for  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  to  speak  about  It  again. 

I  believe  that  Members  of  this  body, 
and  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
have  a  right  to  know.  I  think  it  would  be 
good  If  the  people  of  this  country— tlie 
taxpayers — could  know. 

In  fact,  if  it  would  not  be  out  of  line, 
I  might  even  suggest  it  would  be  il- 
luminating to  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
the  taxpayers,  to  see  a  list  of  all  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  who  have  used  military  trans- 
portation during  the  past  12  months— 
and  the  reasons  for  the  trips. 

Are  the  personal  preferences  or  desires 
of  our  colleagues  given  consideration, 
and  if  so.  what  weight  do  they  have? 

What  criteria  are  used  to  judge 
whether  use  of  military  aircraft  is  neces- 
sary? 

Does  seniority  play  a  role?  E>oes  a 
Member's  committee  membership?  Does 
a  Member's  political  affiliation? 
Exactly  what  are  the  conditions? 
Under  what  conditions  can  a  depart- 
ment other  than  the  Department  of  De- 
fense commandeer  military  aircraft  for 
inspection  tours,  good-will  trips,  and 
other  activities  not  directly  associated 
with  the  defense  of  the  Nation? 

Mr.  President,  I  am  told  that  a  trip  is 
presently  being  planned  to  take  a  re- 
ported 100  persons  In  one  case,  and  60 
in  another,  aroimd  the  world — or  at  least 
to  the  Far  East. 

Who  these  people  are,  it  seems  uncer- 
tain. They  are  recorded  as  being  "farm 
leaders"  or  "public  leaders."  No  one 
seems  to  know.  But  the  trip  has  been  re- 
ported twice  now  in  the  public  press,  and 
I  should  like  to  know  the  purpose  and  I 
think  the  people  of  this  country  have  a 
right  to  know  the  purpose  as  well— who 
the  people  are,  who  Issued  the  invita- 
tions, on  what  basis,  how  much  will  it 
cost,  and  how  will  it  affect  the  Treasuiy. 
Mr.  President,  in  conclusion.  I  again 
commend  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  for  his  interest  in  this  matter.  I 
respectfully  recommend  that  remedial 
action  be  taken  at  once,  and  that  the 
ground  rules  be  laid  out  and  spelled  out 
so  that  all  will  understand  what  the  con- 
ditions will  be  In  the  future. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 

myself  1  minute.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  is  recognized  for  1 
minute.  ^.  , 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
it  is  rather  disgraceful  that  the  Senate  is 
not  attending  this  very  important  debate 
now  going  on  in  the  Chamber  on  this 
very  important  amendment  which  has  to 
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do  with  whether  Individual  homes, 
owned  and  occupied  by  individual  citi- 
zens, shall  or  shall  not  be  exempted  from 
the  proposed  law. 

I  shall  ask  for  a  quorum,  and  It  Is  going 
to  be  live.  Mr.  President,  if  we  are  going 
to  have  this  kind  of  attendance,  then  I 
am  going  to  ask  for  a  good  many  live 
quorums  during  the  remaining  hours  of 
this  debate. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll  and  the  following  Senators  an- 
swei-ed  to  their  names: 


Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Boyh 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boygs 

Brewster 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dirksen 

Dodd 

Domlnlck 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Fone 

Fulbrlght 

Gore 

Orlffln 


I  No.  17  Leg.  I 

Gruenlng 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

Hayden 

Hickenlooper 

Hill 

Holland 

HolUngs 

Hruska 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Kennedy,  Mass 

Kennedy.  N.Y. 

Kuchel 

Lausche 

Long.  Mo. 

Long.  La. 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McGee 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Miller 

Mondale 


Monroney 

Montoya 

Morse 

Morton 

Moss 

Mundt 

Murphy 

Muskie 

Nelson 

Pearson 

PeU 

Percy 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Russell 

Scott 

Smathers 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stennls 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tvdlngs 

Williams.  N.J. 

Williams.  Del. 

Yarborough 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
Is  Dr6scnt. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
pending  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  withdraw  his  request  for  a 
quorum  call? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  with- 
draw it. 


HEALTH         RECOMMENDATIONS— A 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

(H.  DOC.  NO.  270) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
on  health  organizations.  Without  objec- 
tion, the  message  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record  without  being  read,  and  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committee. 

The  message  from  the  President  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
My  health  recommendations  to  the 


Congress  this  year  include  five  major  new 
goals: 

First,  to  reduce  sharply  the  inexcus- 
ably high  rate  of  infant  mortality  in  the 
United  States. 

Second,  to  meet  the  urgent  need  for 
more  doctors,  nurses,  and  other  health 
workers. 

Third,  to  deal  with  the  soaring  cost  of 
medical  care  and  to  assure  the  most  ef- 
ficient use  of  our  health  resources. 

Fourth,  to  lower  the  shocking  toll  of 
deaths  caused  by  accidents  in  America. 
Fifth,  to  launch  a  nation-wide  volun- 
teer effort  to  Improve  the  health  of  all 
Americans. 

Each  of  these  goals — and  others 
which  I  will  discuss  in  this  message — will 
require  an  unprecedented  national  com- 
mitment. Each  will  take  years  to  achieve. 
But  every  one  of  them  must  be  reached 
if  we  are  to  guarantee  to  every  citizen 
a  full  measure  of  safety;  health  and  good 
medical  care. 

The  first  generation  of  Americans  built 
their  dream  of  a  new  nation  on  the  con- 
viction that  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness  are  the  inalienable  rights  of 
every  man. 

For  nearly  two  centuries,  our  Nation 
has  sought  to  make  those  rights  a  real- 
ity for  more  and  more  of  our  people. 

It  has  fallen  to  this  generation  to  as- 
sure that  those  rights  have  real  meaning 
for  every  citizen.  And  this  generation  of 
Americans  has  made   a  historic  com- 
mitment to  open  new  opportimitles — for 
economic  advance,  for  educational  fulfill- 
ment, for  equality — for  every  citizen: 
— Through    unprecedented    economic 
growth  during  the  last  83   months 
and  the  war  against  poverty,  nearly 
12    million    Americans    have    been 
lifted  out  of  the  depths  of  want  and 
despair. 
— Through   more   than    18   landmark 
education  measures  in  the  last  four 
years,  a  tripling  of  the  Federal  in- 
vestment in  education,  and  a  dou- 
bling of  all  public  and  private  ex- 
penditures on  education  in  the  last 
six  years,  the  Nation  is  moving  rap- 
idly to  give  every  American  child  a 
real    chance    for    full    growth    and 
development. 
— Through  the  landmark  Civil  Rights 
Acts    of    1964    and    1965,    we    have 
moved  closer  to  the  day  when  equal 
justice  and  opportunity  will  become 
a  reality  for  all  Americans. 
We  have  sought  also  to  make  these 
basic  rights  meaningful  to  the  older  per- 
son stricken  with  arthritis,  to  the  poor 
child  with  rheumatic  fever,  to  the  infant 
who  in  an  earlier  day  might  have  suf- 
fered the  ravages  of  polio. 

In  the  last  three  years,  the  Federal 
Government    enacted    nearly    30    new 
health  measures.  We  have  increased  its 
investment  from  $6  billion  to  nearly  $14 
billion  annually  to  assure  that  the  bene- 
fits of  modem  medicine  are  available  to 
all  our  people: 
— To  make  medical  care  available  to 
those  who  need  it  most,  the  elderly 
and    the    poor,    expenditures    have 
risen  from  $1  billion  to  nearly  $8 
billion.  Another  $2.5  billion  is  spent 
each  year  to  bring  the  finest  health 
care  to  our  servicemen  and  veterans. 
—To  build  new  laboratories,  hospitals 
and  health  clinics,  and  to  train  the 


men  and  women  to  work  in  them, 
expenditures  have  risen  from  $2  bil- 
lion to  nearly  $3  billion  annually. 

— To  prevent  and  control  disease,  ex- 
penditures have  risen  from  $450  mil- 
lion to  nearly  $700  million. 

The  real  meaning  of  these  statistics  is 
found  in  the  lives  of  people  who  have 
been  helped: 

— 19.5  million  Americans,  65  and  over, 
are  now  able  to  receive  the  medical 
care  they  need  without  suffering 
crushing  economic  burdens. 

— 20  million  children  who  have  been 
vaccinated  against  measles,  and 
323.000  fewer  children  suffer  from 
measles  each  year. 

—30  million  have  been  protected 
against  diphtheria,  polio,  tetanus 
and  whooping  cough,  reducing  by 
more  than  50  percent  the  number  of 
children  who  suffer  from  these  dls- 

pgcpc 

— 43,000   retarded   children   can   now 

look   forward    to   more   productive 

lives    because    of    the    150    special 

clinics  built  to  serve  them. 

— 47  million  Americans  live  in  com- 

munlties    served    by    new    mental 

health  centers. 

— The  life  expectancy  of  Americans 

continues    to    Increase,    promising 

millions  a  longer  and  fuller  life.  In 

1920,  it  was  54.1  years,  today  it  is 

over  70. 

And  the  discoveries  of  modem  science 

promise  a  better  life   for  all  citizens: 

^he  prevention  of  German  measles,  the 

advances    in     treating    leukemia,     the 

progress  in   understanding   life's  proc- 

pccpc 

We  must  continue  to  build  upon  those 
proud  achievements. 

THE  BIRTHRIGHT  OF  SOUND  HEALTH 

The  American  child  is  born  into  a 
land  richer  with  promise  than  any  nation 
in  the  history  of  the  world. 

But  to  share  in  that  promise,  he  must 
survive  the  perils  of  birth  and  infancy. 
For  too  many  American  children,  the 
hazards  of  survival  are  steep. 

This  great,  wealthy,  resourceful  Na- 
tion—which should  lead  the  world  in  sav- 
ing its  young— instead  ranked  15th  in 
infant  mortality  in  1965. 

In  that  year,  nearly  25  infants  out  of 
every  1,000  bom  in  this  country  died 
before  the  age  of  one.  Thousands  more 
were  handicapped  for  life  because  of  in- 
adequate health  care  in  their  first  year. 

The  infant  mortality  rate  among  poor 
families  was  nearly  double  the  national 
average.  In  certain  city  ghettos  and 
pockets  of  rural  poverty  the  rate  was  7 
times  that  in  surrounding  suburban 
areas. 

Those  figures  shamed  this  enlightened 
Nation.  And  we  acted  to  meet  the  prob- 
lem. 

Through  the  Maternal  and  Child 
Health  program: 

300,000   women   are   now   receiving 

family  planning  services. 

— 390,000  receive  maternity  care. 

— 680.000  infants  are  getting  the  at- 
tention so  crucial  to  their  later  de- 
velopment. 

Through  the  Crippled  Children's  pro- 
gram, 460.000  children  will  be  treated 
for  handicapping  conditions  each  year. 

Through  Medicaid,  thousands  of  needy 
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mothers  and  their  Infants  are  receiving 
the  care  viUl  to  their  health  and  well 
being. 

The  Infant  mortality  rate  in  this  coun- 
try dropped  from  25.2  deaths  per  thou- 
sand in  1963,  to  22.1  per  thousand  in 
1M7— a  127o  decline  in  four  years. 

The  success  of  these  programs  in  two 
clUes  demonstrates  that  the  tragic  rate 
of  Infant  mortality  can  be  reduced  even 
faster.  Last  year,  because  of  modem 
medicine  and  a  concentrated  effort,  the 
rate  in  Washington.  D.C.  fell  8.5%:  the 
rate  In  Chicago,  in  the  first  10  months 
of  the  year,  dropped  15%. 

In  1963.  100,000  infants  died.  In  1967, 
that  figure  was  reduced  to  80,000.  But 
this  progress  is  not  enough.  For  thou- 
sands more  did  not  receive  the  medical 
care  ao  vital  to  their  future  growth  and 
development. 

TRX   CHIU)    RXALTR    III rmOVUCXNT    AMD 

pnOTwrnoN  act  or  ib«8 
This  Nation  must  accelerate  its  efforts. 
The  cost  of  future  care  rises  every  time 
a  child  s  disease  or  handicap  Is  left  un- 
attended .~A  man's  potential  is  diminished 
every  time  an  afBlction  that  could  be 
cured  In  childhood  causes  permanent 
damage.  Most  important  of  all,  Amer- 
ica's conscience  is  scarred  and  her  future 
dimmed  every  time  a  child  dies  need- 
lessly. 

We  must  now  attack  the  problem  of 
Infant  mortality  on  a  nation-wide  basis 
by  providing  essential  medical  care  to 
the  700.000  needy  mothers  who  give  birth 
each  year  and  to  their  infants. 

To  launch  this  effort,  /  recommend  a 
$5S  million  increase  in  appropriations  for 
the  maternal  and  child  health  care  pro- 
grams in  fiscal  1969.  $25  million  of  this 
Increase  will  provide  for  the  expansion  of 
maternity  and  infant  care  centers  and 
clinics. 

Our  goal  is  to  assure  every  needy  Amer- 
ican family: 
— Adequate    prenatal    and    postnatal 

care  for  the  mother. 
— A  safe  delivery  by  trained  health 

professionals. 
— Competent  examination  of  the  child 
at  birth,  and  expert  treatment  when 
needed. 
— The  best  of  modem  medical  care  for 
the  infant  during  his  first  year  to 
prevent  disease,  cure  illness,  and  cor- 
rect handicaps. 
— An  opportunity,  on  a  voluntary  basis, 
to  plan  the  number  and  spacing  of 
children. 
To  fulfill  this  objective,  /  propose  the 
Child  Health  Act  of  1968. 

With  this  authority,  the  Nation  will  be 
able  to  provide  comprehensive  medical 
care  for  every  needy  mother  and  her 

Infant. 

rOK  ABf  cbica's  touno 

As  we  launch  a  major  new  effort  to  im- 
prove health  care  for  the  very  young, 
we  must  not  lose  sight  of  our  respon- 
sibility for  all  of  America's  children.  We 
are  encouraged  by  the  gains  made  under 
our  pioneering  efforts: 

— Head  Start  and  other  preschool  pro- 
grams, which  have  brought  educa- 
tion and  better  health  care  to  more 
than  2  million  children. 
— Medicaid,  which  will  provide  health 
care  to  more  than  3  million  children 
this  year. 


— 137  new  mental  retardation  clinics 

have  been  built  to  save  over  40.000 

retarded  children. 

Nevertheless,  the  dimensions  of  what 

remains  to  be  done  are  seen  In  these  grim 

statistics: 

— 436,000  children  are  victims  of  cere- 
bral palsy. 
— 424,000  have  epilepsy. 
— 12.3  million  have  eye  defects. 
— 2.5    million   have   hearing   impair- 
ments. 
— 3.2  million  have  speech  defects. 
— 2.3  million  have  orthopedic  handi- 
caps. 
— 4.8  million  are  emotionally  disturbed 
To  continue  our  efforts  to  meet  the 
needs  of  America's  children,  /  recom- 
mend that  the  Congress  provide  SI -4  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  1969 — an  increase  of  $215 
million — for  child  health  services  under 
Medicaid  and  other  Federal  health  pro- 
grams. These  funds  will  provide : 
— 3.5  million  poor  children  with  health 

services  under  Medicaid. 
— More  than  1  million  children  with 
comprehensive  health  services  at  56 
Children  and  Youth  Centers. 
—500.000    Head   SUrt   children   with 
medical  examinations  and  follow-up 
treatment. 
— 460,000  children  with  treatment  for 

handicapping  conditions. 
—200,000  children  with  family  services 
at  Neighborhood  Health  Centers. 

THK  BCNKFTTS  OF  RXSBAItCH 

The  history  of  our  times  is  not  solely  a 
study  in  crisis.  It  is  also  one  of  hope: 
when  polio  was  conquered;  when  other 
Infectious  diseases  that  had  plagued  man 
for  centuries  fell  one  after  another ;  when 
breakthroughs  in  genetics  brought  a  bet- 
ter imderstanding  of  the  process  of  life. 

These  are  the  quiet  successes  achieved 
In  countless  laboratories,  leaving  their 
mark  forever  on  the  future  of  man. 

1967  was  a  breakthrough  year  which 
brought  many  rich  dividends : 

1.  Measles  can  now  be  completely  pre- 
vented. 

2.  The  creation  of  life  In  a  California 
test  tube  startled  the  world. 

3.  The  Minnesota- trained  doctor's  first 
heart  transplant  was  a  historical  mile- 
stone. 

But  none  of  these  achievements  were 
the  result  of  a  single  year's  research. 
They  came  from  the  careful  work  of 
many  years.  They  were  made  possible  by^ 
the  Federal  Government's  continuing' 
support  to  scientists  who  seek  to  expand 
our  store  of  fundamental  knowledge. 
That  support  has  grown  from  $1  billion 
in  1963,  to  nearly  $1.5  billion  today,  and 
comprises  65  percent  of  the  Nation's 
total  expenditures  for  biomedical  re- 
search. 

Yet  we  have  only  begun  to  unlock  the 
secrets  of  better  health  and  a  richer  life. 

Our  understanding  of  disease  and 
human  development  is  woefully  incom- 
plete. We  can  control  some  types  of  can- 
cer, but  do  not  yet  know  -their  exact 
causes. 

We  are  still  groping  to  understand  the 
causes  and  the  cures  of  mental  illness. 
We  have  only  begun  to  discover  the  rea- 
sons for  mental  retardation. 

The  relentless  search  for  knowledge 
must  go  on.  To  assure  the  breakthroughs 
of  next  year,  and  the  years  after.  /  rec- 


ommend that  Vie  Congress  provide  $l.s 
billion  for  health  research  in  fiscal  1969. 

POPULATION    AND   HUMAN   REPRODUCTION 

Two  vital  fields  long  neglected  by  re- 
search are  population  and  human  repro- 
duction. Thousai^ds  of  parents  want  help 
in  determining  how  to  plan  their  fam- 
ilies. Thousands  of  others  are  unable  to 
have  the  children  they  desire. 

Our  lack  of  knowledge  impedes  our  ef- 
fort to  provide  the  help  they  need. 

— Par  too  little  Is  known  about  the 
physiology  of  reproduction  and  its 
effect  on  all  aspects  of  human  life. 

— Searching  studies  are  needed  to  de- 
termine the  complex  emotional,  so- 
ciological, physiological  and  eco- 
nomic factors  Involved. 

A  wide  range  of  scientists  must  bring 
to  these  problems  their  specialized  disci- 
plines— biologists,  behavioral  scientists, 
biochemists,  pharmacologists,  demog- 
raphers, experts  in  population  dynamics. 

To  launch  this  effort,  /  have  directed 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  establish  a  Center  for  Popula- 
tion Studies  and  Human  Reproduction  in 
the  National  Institute  of  Child  Health 
and  Human  Development.  The  Center 
will  serve  to  give  new  energy  and  direc- 
tion to  the  research  activities  of  all  Fed- 
eral Departments  and  Agencies  in  these 
fields. 

/  am  asking  the  Congress  to  appro- 
priate $12  million  to  support  the  research 
activities  of  the  Center  during  its  first 
year  of  operation. 

As  we  move  to  expand  our  knowledge 
of  population  and  human  reproduction, 
we  must  make  that  knowledge  available 
to  those  who  want  it.  Last  year,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  helped  to  bring  infor- 
mation and  counseling  on  a  voluntary 
basis  to  more  than  500,000  women.  But 
there  are  millions  more  who  want  help. 

/  recommend  that  the  Congress  pro- 
vide for  an  increase  in  funds  from  $25 
million  in  fiscal  1968  to  $61  million  in 
fiscal  1969  so  that  three  million  women 
can  have  access  to  family  planning  help 
if  they  so  desire. 

HEALTH      MANPOWEX 

Several  years  ago.  this  Nation  set  out 
to  encourage  the  training  of  more  doc- 
tors, nurses,  and  medical  technicians. 

As  a  result  of  the  imaginative  pro- 
grams recommended  by  the  administra- 
tion and  approved  by  the  Congress  over 
the  last  5  years. 
—An      additional      100.000      doctors, 
nurses,  dentists,  laboratory  techni- 
cians, and  other  health  workers  are 
being  trained  this  year  to  meet  the 
health  needs  of  our  growing  popula- 
tion. 
— More  than  850  medical,  dental  and 
nursing  schools  have  enlarged  their 
capacity  or  improved  their  instruc- 
tion. 
This  rate  of  progress  is  encouraging. 
But  our  increasing  population  and  the 
demand  for  more  and  better  health  care 
swell  the  need  for  doctors,  health  profes- 
sionals and  other  medical  workers. 

Yet  we  lack  the  capacity  to  train  today 
those  who  must  serve  us  tomorrow. 

To  train  m.ore  health  workers  and  to 
train  them  better  and  faster.  I  propose 
the  Health  Manpower  Act  of  1968. 
This  Act  will  extend  and  strengthen 
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five  vital  measures  which  are  due  to  ex- 
pire in  June  1969: 

(1)  The  Health  Educational  Act  of 
1963  will  be  reinforced  to: 

— Provide  new  classrooms,  laboratories 
and  libraries  needed  to  train  more 
doctors  and  other  health  profes- 
sionals. 

— Authorize  new  operating  and  project 
grants  which  will  encourage  the 
schools  to  expand  their  enrollment, 
Improve  their  curricula,  and  reduce 
the  length  of  their  training. 

—Extend  financial  aid  to  thousands  of 

.  students  each  year. 

— Simplify  procedures  so  that  schools 
can  obtain  funds  for  joint  research- 
teachlng-Ubrary  projects  through 
one  application. 

(2)  The  Nurse  Training  Act  of  1964 
will  be  Improved  to : 

—Strengthen    the    loan,    scholarship, 
and   traineeship   program   so   that 
nearly  50.000  nursing  students  can 
be  helped  through  school  in  the  first 
year  of  the  program. 
— Encourage  nursing  schools  to  expand 
en-ollment  and  overcome  high  attri- 
tion rates  by  revamping  their  cur- 
ricula and  tailoring  their  courses  to 
the  needs  of  the  students. 
<3)   The   Health   Personnel   Training 
Act  of  1966  will  be  continued  to  speed  the 
training  of  paramedical  personnel  and 
other  health  workers  by 
—Constructing  new  classrooms. 
—Improving  the  quality  of  instruction. 
—Developing  new  curricula  and  meth- 
ods of  training. 
(4)    The  Health  Research  Act  of  1965 
will  be  amended  to  permit  greater  em- 
phasis on  the  development  of  research 
facilities  meeting  critical  regional  or  na- 
tional needs. 

•  5)  The  Graduate  Health  Training 
Act  of  1964  will  be  extended  to  Increase 
the  number  of  skilled  administrators  and 
public  health  workers. 

/  urge  the  Congress  to  appropriate 
$290  million  in  fiscal  1969  to  carry  for- 
ward our  vital  health  manpower  pro- 
qrams. 

This  effort  will  be  bolstered  by  the 
Veterans  in  Public  Service  Act,  which 
I  recently  proposed  to  the  Congress.  Un- 
der that  Act.  the  talents  of  the  veteran 
will  be  enlisted  for  service  to  his  com- 
munity. For  those  who  return  to  meet 
critical  health  manpower  shortages, 
there  will  be  special  benefits  while  they 
are  in  training  and  on  the  job. 

7  urge  the  Congress  to  launch  this 
program  promptly  so  that  we  can  bring 
the  skills  and  experience  of  the  veteran 
to  bear  on  our  pressing  health  needs. 

PARTNERSHIP   FOB    HEALTH 

In  1966  we  launched  the  Partnership 
for  Health.  Its  purpose  was  to  support 
State  and  local  efforts  to: 
—Identify  the  health  needs  of  each 

State  and  city. 
— ^Mobilize  the  resources  of  the  State 

to  meet  those  needs. 
—Determine     what     additional     re- 
sources,   facilities,    equipment    and 
manpower,  are  required. 
In  the  brief  period  since  its  enactment, 
this  great  Partnership  has  pioneered  in 
the  expansion  of  State  and  local  respon- 
sibility for  the  health  of  our  citizens. 
Every  State  and  many  communities 


have  now  created  health  planning  agen- 
cies which  are  at  work  developing  and 
implementing  bold  new  health  strategies. 
This  planning,  tailored  to  the  special 
needs  of  each  State,  will  forge  Federal, 
State  and  local  efforts  into  an  effective 
instrument  to  bring  better  health  care 
to  the  people. 

This  important  work  must  continue — 
and  it  must  be  expanded. 

I  recommend  that  the  Congress  appro- 
priate $195  million  for  the  Partnership 
for  Health  in  fiscal  1969.  an  increase  of 
$35  million  over  fiscal  1968— an  increase 
of  22  percent. 

THE    REGIONAL    MEDICAL    PROGRAM 

In  1966.  we  began  the  Regional  Medi- 
cal Program  to  reduce  the  toll  of  death 
and  disability  from  heart  disease,  cancer, 
stroke  and  related  illnesses.  Its  purpose 
is  to  translate  research  into  action,  so  all 
the  people  of  our  Nation  can  benefit  as 
rapidly  as  possible  from  the  achieve- 
ments of  modem  medicine. 

Fifty-four  regions,  spanning  the  na- 
tion, have  begun  plarming.  Eight  regions 
have  already  begun  action  programs. 
Most  of  the  others  will  start  by  the  end 
of  the  year. 

These  programs  are  concentrating  re- 
gional resources  and  developing  more 
effective  ways  to  attack  the  three  chief 
killers  in  this  country.  Thousands  of 
Americans  stricken  by  heart  disease,  can- 
cer or  stroke  are  already  receiving  better 

est  1*6. 

But  these  threats  to  our  health  and 
vitality  remain  stubborn  and  unyielding. 

/  recommend  that  the  Congress  extend 
the  RegioTial  Medical  Program  and  in- 
crease— by  almost  100  percent — to  $100 
million  the  funds  available  for  the  Tyro- 
gram  in  fiscal  1969. 

CONTROLLING    COSTS    OF    HEALTH    CARE 

Virtually  every  family  feels  the  burden 
of  rising  costs  of  medical  care. 

Thousands  of  Americans  today  are  not 
getting  urgently  needed  medical  care  be- 
cause they  cannot  afford  it. 

Others  pay  for  it  only  by  giving  up 
necessities,  postponing  a  long-held 
dream,  or  mortgaging  their  futures. 

The  outlook  is  sobering.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  between  1965  and  1975. 
the  cost  of  living  will  Increase  by  more 
than  20  percent.  But  the  cost  of  health 
care  vrtll  increase  by  nearly  140  percent 
by  1975: 

— Average  payments  per  person  will 
nearly  double,  from  about  $200  a 
year  to  some  $400  a  year. 

— Drug  payments  will  rise  by  65  per- 
cent. 

—Dental  bills  will  Increase  100  percent. 

—Doctors'  bills  will  climb  160  percent. 

— Payments  for  general  hospital  serv- 
ices will  jump  250  percent. 

Part  of  these  increases  will  be  for  ex- 
panded and  improved  health  services. 
But  a  large  part  of  the  increase  will  be 
unnecessary — a  rise  which  can  be  pre- 
vented. 

Last  year  I  appointed  a  Commission  of 
distinguished  citizens — physicians,  hos- 
pital officials,  teachers,  business  execu- 
tives, and  other  leaders — to  make  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  health  manpower 
and  medical  care. 

Tlie  Commission,  which  reported  in 
November,  cited  three  major  deficiencies 


in  present  practices  which  contribute  to 
unacceptable  increases  in  medical  costs: 
— Most  health  insurance  plans  encour- 
age doctors  and  pwitients  to  choose 
hospitalization  even  when  other,  less 
costly,  forms  of  oare  would  be  equally 
effective. 
—Health    professions    are    generally 
paid  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
service  they  render.  There  are  no 
strong  economic  incentives  to  en- 
courage them  to  avoid  providing  care 
that  is  unnecessary. 
— Hospitals  charge  on  a  cost  basis, 
which  places  no  penalty  on  inefficient 
operations.   Moreover,   present  sys- 
tems of  hospital  management  make 
it  very  difficult  to  maintain  effective 
control  over  hospital  costs. 
The  Commission  concluded: 
If  the  needs  for  health  care  are  to  be  met, 
the   health  care  system  must  be  organized 
to  employ  Its  resources  with  more  wisdom 
and  effectiveness.  The  two  areas  which  ap- 
pear to  offer  the  greatest  potential  for  im- 
provement are  (1)  reducing  unnecessary  (or 
unnecessarily   expensive)    medical   care   and 
(2)    Increasing  efficiency  In  the  provision  of 
hospital  care. 

It  will  not  be  easy  to  carry  out  this 
recommendation. 

But  unless  we  do — unless  we  act  now — 
health  care  will  not  improve  as  fast  as 
it  should. 

Congress  has  recognized  this  problem 
of  rising  medical  costs.  Late  last  year  it 
authorized  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation,, and  Welfare  to  test  different 
types  of  payment  systems  under  Medi- 
care. Medicaid,  and  the  Maternal  and 
Child  Health  programs. 

/  have  directed  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  begin 
immediately  extensive  tests  of  incentives 
designed  to  reduce  the  cost  of  medical 
care. 

First,  we  must  explore  ways  to  pre- 
vent unnecessary  hospitalization.  Our 
experience  in  Medicare  can  serve  as  a 
guideline.  Under  that  plan,  hospital 
stays  are  limited  to  periods  which  are 
clearly  necessary,  and  payments  are 
provided  for  other  less  expensive  types 
of  care  which  serve  the  patient  equally 
well:  outpatient  clinic  service,  home 
treatment,  nursing  home  care.  We  can 
also  draw  on  the  experience  of  new  pri- 
vate prepaid  comprehensive  plans  fea- 
turing incentives  designed  to  reduce  un- 
necessary hospitalization. 

Second,  we  must  test  incentives  de- 
signed to  control  the  cost  of  hospital 
care  itself.  The  Health  Manpower  Com- 
mission reported  that  costs  among  some 
of  the  Nation's  best  hospitals  vary  by  as 
much  as  100%,  without  significant  dif- 
ferences in  quality  or  scope  of  ser\ices. 
This  shows  that  savings  in  hospital  costs 
can  be  achieved.  We  must  find  ways  to 
encourage  efficiency  and  penalize  waste. 
These  tests  will  call  for  the  coopera- 
tion of  doctors,  hospitals  and  insurance 
companies. 

They  will  be  the  pioneer  efforts.  If 
they  are  successful — and  if  they  can  be 
applied  on  a  broad  basis — they  will  hold 
much  promise  for  the  American  people. 
/  recommevd  that  the  Congress  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion,   and    Welfare,    under    Medicare, 

Medicaid,  and  the  Maternal  and  Child 

Health  programs,  to  employ  new  meth- 
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ods  of  payment  as  they  prove  effective 
in  providing  high  quality  medical  care 
more  efficiently  and  at  lower  cost. 

It  Is  appropriate  that  the  Govern- 
ment— which  pays  more  than  20%  of 
the  nation's  medical  bill— take  the  lead 
In  stemming  soaring  medical  care  costs. 

But  this  can  be  only  part  of  the  effort. 
Ultimate  success  will  depend  on  the  in- 
genuity of  our  health  profession  and  in- 
stitutions, and  the  insurance  systems  al- 
lied with  them. 

The  rewards  of  success — and  the  pen- 
alties of  inaction — demand  a  dedicated 
effort  by  all.  Unless  the  cost  spiral  Is 
stopped,  the  Nation's  health  blU  could 
reach  a  staggering  $100  billion  by  1975. 
The  cost  of  providing  adequate  medical 
care  to  a  family  could  double. 

THE    COST     or    DRUCS 

Beyond  this,  we  must  make  certain 
that  the  American  taxpayer  does  not  pay 
needlessly  high  and  exorbitant  prices 
for  prescription  drugs  used  in  Federally- 
supported  programs. 

Recent"  surveys  have  shown,  for  In- 
stance, that  12  drugs  of  the  same  tsrpe 
range  in  retail  price  from  $1.25  to  $11  for 
30  tablets.  The  taxpayer  should  not  be 
forced  to  pay  $11  if  the  $1.25  drug  is 
equally  effective.  To  do  this  would  permit 
robbery  of  private  citizens  with  public 
approval. 

/  recommend  that  the  Congress  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  establish  a  reason- 
able cost  range  to  govern  reimburse- 
ment for  drugs  now  provided  under 
Medicare.  .Medicaid  and  the  Maternal 
and  Child  Health  programs. 

This  payment  method  will  apply  In  all 
parts  of  these  programs,  except  in  those 
cases  where  hospitals  and  other  health 
care  institutions  have  established  effec- 
tive and  reliable  systems  for  cost  and 
quality  control. 

The  physician  will  be  free  to  select 
more  expensive  drugs  of  the  same  quality 
and  effectiveness,  if  he  chooses,  but  re- 
imbursement will  be  limited  to  the  pay- 
ment range  established  by  the  Secretary. 

TO    PmOTCCT  TIU   AMKRICAN    PATIXI4T 

The  wide  array  of  medication  available 
to  the  American  patient  is  a  tribute  to 
modem  science. 

But  the  very  abundance  of  drugs 
creates  problems. 

In  our  society,  we  normally  demand 
that  the  consumer  be  given  sufficient  in- 
formation to  make  choice  between  prod- 
ucts. But  when  the  consumer  is  a  patient, 
he  must  rely  exclusively  on  his  doctor's 
choice  of  the  drug  that  can  best  treat 
his  condition. 

Yet  the  doctor  is  not  always  in  a  posi- 
tion to  make  a  fully  informed  judgment. 
He  has  no  complete,  readily  available 
source  of  information  about  the  thou- 
sands of  drugs  now  available. 

He  must  nonetheless  make  a  decision 
affecting  the  health,  and  perhaps  the 
life,  of  his  patient. 

To  make  sure  that  doctors  have  accu- 
rate, reliable,  and  complete  information 
on  the  drugs  which  are  available.  /  rec- 
ommend that  the  Congress  authorize  this 
year  publication  of  a  United  States  Com- 
pendium of  Drugs. 

This  Compendium  would  be  prepared 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  in  cooperation  with  phar- 


maceutical manufacturers,  who  would 
bear  the  cost  of  its  publication,  and  with 
physicians  and  pharmacists. 

It  will  give  every  doctor,  pharmacy, 
hospital,  and  other  health  care  institu- 
tion complete  and  accurate  Information 
about  prescription  drugs — use  and  dos- 
age, warnings,  manufacturer,  generic 
and  brand  names,  and  facts  about  their 
safety  and  effectiveness. 

TKS    TKACEDT    OF    ACCIDENTS 

More  than  630.000  Americans  died  in 
accidents  in  the  last  six  years. 

This  is  a  tragedy  heightened  by  the 
fact  that  much  of  it  is  senseless  and 
unnecessary. 

Thousands  of  deaths  will  be  prevented 
under  the  Highway  and  Traffic  Safety 
laws  passed  by  the  Congress  in  1966. 
Thousands  more  can  be  prevented  by 
prompt  medical  attention. 

The  needed  medical  services  are  often 
available.  But  because  of  an  Inadequate 
rescue  system,  the  victim  dies  before  he 
reaches  the  hospital. 

The  compelling  need  is  for  modem,  ef- 
fective rescue  systems  to  give  immediate 
attention  to  accident  victims — on  the 
spot  and  while  they  are  being  speeded  to 
the  hospitals. 

We  have  proven  excellent  rescue  sys- 
tems in  action,  saving  fighting  men  in- 
jured in  battle.  First  in  Korea,  and  now 
in  Vietnam,  the  military  has  shown  the 
speed  and  effectiveness  of  helicopter 
crews,  paramedical  personnel  and  com- 
munications experts  mobilized  to  save 
the  lives  of  wounded  men. 

Few  States  and  communities  have 
drawn  upon  that  experience.  In  many 
areas,  ambulance  crewmen  are  not  even 
trained  in  first  aid.  Ambulances  them- 
selves are  rarely  well-equipped.  Com- 
munications systems  are  inadequate,  if 
they  exist  at  all. 

/  have  directed  the  Secretaries  of 
Transportation.  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  Defense  to  devise  a  test 
program  to  help  our  States  and  com- 
munities develop  effective  rescue  systems 
to  fit  their  own  needs. 

In  a  previous  message  to  the  Congress 
this  year.  I  proposed  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1968.  to  safe- 
guard 75  million  American  workers  on 
the  Job. 

Through  this  Act  we  can  attack  the 
conditions  which  cause  nearly  15.000 
deaths  and  2.2  million  injuries  each  year. 

With  these  measures,  we  can  move  far 
toward  reducing  the  tragic  toll  of 
accidental  death  and  injury  in  America. 

PHYSICAL  nTNESS 

For  more  than  a  decade  the  Federal 
government  has  taken  a  direct  interest 
in  improving  the  physical  fitness  of 
Americans. 

President  Eisenhower,  President  Ken- 
nedy and  I  have  taken  steps  to  encour- 
age our  citizens — particularly  the 
young — to  pursue  the  active  life. 

Through  these  efforts,  boys  and  girls 
across  America  have  discovered  the  joys 
of  exercise  and  sports  competition. 

But  here — as  in  our  health  programs — 
we  must  look  not  only  at  the  progress 
that  has  been  made,  but  at  the  problems 
that  remain. 

— In  tests  of  physical  strength  and 
stamina.    American    children    still 


score  substantially  lower  than  chil- 
dren in  other  countries. 
— 32  million  children  get  less  than  the 
recommended  physical  fitness  pro- 
gram in  school;   seven  million  get 
none  at  all. 
— Only  50  percent  of  all  college  stu- 
dents meet  accepted  physical  fitness 
standards. 
Physical  fitness  activities  and  sports 
contribute  to  more  than  health.  They 
teach  self-discipline  and  teamwork.  They 
offer  excitement  and  a  wholesome  alter- 
native   to    idleness.    They    combat   de- 
linquency. They  permanently  enrich  the 
individual  and  his  society  by  developing 
qualities  of  leadership  and  fair  play. 

To  expand  opportunities  to  engage  in 
exercise,  active  recreation,  and  sports. 
I  am  establishing  the  President's  Coun- 
cil on  Physical  Fitness  and  Sports,  to  be 
chaired  by  the  Vice  President.  ' 

The  Council  will  be  a  Cabinet-level 
group,  with  an  Advisory  Committee  of 
distinguished  citizens,  to  develop  na- 
tional goals  and  programs  to  promote 
sports  and  fitness  in  America. 

As  a  first  step,  the  Council  will  call  a 
ruitional  conference  to  explore  the  long- 
term  requirements  of  physical  fitness  and 
sports  in  the  nation. 

LEADERSHIP     AND     EmCIENT     MANAGEMENT 

Health  expenditures  in  the  United 
States  are  now  nearly  $50  billion  a  year. 
The  Federal  Government  pays  $14  bil- 
lion of  that  amount,  up  from  $5  billion 
four  years  ago  to  $16  billion  in  fiscal 
1969. 

The  expanding  Federal  programs  must 
be  managed  efficiently,  with  the  mo.st 
careful  attention  to  the  most  urgent 
needs  of  the  American  people.  To  that 
end.  I  am  today  directing  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
submit  to  me  a  modern  plan  of  orga- 
nization to  achieve  the  most  efficient 
and  economical  operation  of  the  health 
programs  of  the  Federal  Government . 

But  better  organization  and  leader- 
ship will  be  wasted  If  we  cannot  find  and 
hold  the  quality  of  people  essential  for 
these  great  tasks. 

/  recommend  the  Health  Personnel  Act 
of  1968  to  modernize  the  health  person- 
nel system  within  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  This 
Act  will  provide: 

— Pay  Increases  and  a  flexible  per- 
sonnel to  attract  and  retain  pro- 
fessionals of  the  highest  caliber. 

— A  new  promotion  system  based  upon 
quality  of  performance. 

MOBILIZATION  FOR  HEALTH 

In  our  drive  toward  a  healthier  Amer- 
ica, Federal  programs  and  Federal  dol- 
lars have  an  important  role  to  play.  But 
they  cannot  do  the  job  alone. 

An  even  larger  role  belongs  to  State 
and  local  government,  and  to  the  pri- 
vate enterprise  system  of  our  Nation. 
The  medical  and  hospital  associations, 
the  health  care  institutions,  the  health 
insurance  industry,  the  commxmication 
media,  voluntary  civic  associations,  em- 
ployers and  labor  unions,  charities  and 
church  groups  must  join  this  effort.  I 
call  upon  them  to  join  in  a  12-point 
volunteer  effort  to  build  a  healthier 
America : 

a)  To  examine  every  child  under  the 
age  of  five  to  Identify  potentially  crlp- 
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pling  ailments  and  provide  early  and 
effective  treatment. 

(2)  To  use  the  public  airways  for 
public  profit  by  offering  regxilar  health 
programs  on  television  and  radio  to  help 
every  American  preserve  his  cherished 
birthright  of  good  health. 

(3)  To  give  prominent  magazine  and 
newspaper  coverage  to  good  health  prac- 
tices for  our  children  and  older 
Americans. 

(4)  To  identify  and  reward  new  ap- 
proaches by  medical  societies,  group 
practice  organizations  and  hospitals  for 
deHvering  better  health  care  at  lower 
cost. 

1 5)  To  expand  voluntary  health  In- 
surance to  those  not  now  covered  and 
Include  services  not  now  included. 

(6)  To  establish  local  systems  of  new 
Incentives  to  recruit,  train,  retrain,  li- 
cense and  effectlvdy  use  nurses  and 
medical  corpsmen  leaving  the  Armed 
Services,  and  other  vital  members  of  the 
health  team. 

»7)  To  make  home  health  care  part 
of  the  education  of  every  young  girl  in 
all  the  schools  of  America. 

(8)  To  encourage  the  opening  of 
health  centers  to  provide  complete  care 
in  every  community. 

1 9)  To  make  physical  fitness  programs 
and  recreational  facilities  available  to 
ijeople  of  all  ages  and  in  all  walks  of 
life. 

(10)  To  alert  teenagers  and  their 
parents  to  the  danger  of  drug  abuse. 

(11)  To  develop  better  progrsmis  for 
health  services  for  the  one-third  of  the 
working  poor  who  suffer  from  chronic 
Illness. 

'12)  To  mobilize  a  new  spirit  of  public 
concern  and  private  action  to  meet  and 
master  our  health  problems. 

Great  changes  have  taken  place  in  the 
financing  of  medical  care  In  this  coun- 
tr>'.  The  Federal  Government  will  invest 
some  $16  billion  in  the  health  field  in 
fiscal  1969.  We  should  now  expect  our 
Nation's  great  private  resources,  through 
volunteer  and  cooperative  action,  to  step 
up  their  efforts  to  bring  better  health  to 
all  our  citizens. 

HEALTH    CARE   FOR   ALL   AMERICANS 

In  the  medical  research  laboratories  of 
the  world,  a  quiet  revolution  is  changing 
the  condition  of  man.  Enemies  which 
have  held  man  in  hostage  throughout 
history  are  conquered  each>  year.  Hope 
turns  daily  to  promise,  and  promise  to 
practical  achievement. 

But  progress  cannot  be  measured  in 
the  laboratory  alone.  Triumph  in  a  test 
tube  is  not  triumph  enough — if  it  re- 
mains there. 

Success  in  a  laboratory,  however  bril- 
liant, is  not  complete  if  barriers  of 
poverty,  ignorance  or  prejudice  block  it 
from  reaching  the  man  who  needs  it,  or 
the  child  who  wastes  away  without  it. 

With  the  program  I  have  outlined  in 
this  message,  I  believe  we  can  move 
closer  to  our  goal  of  decent  health  care 
for  every  American. 

This  is  a  program  to  assure  that  Amer- 
ican medicine  will  continue  to  build  on 
its  great  record,  and  that  its  benefits 
will  enrich  and  improve  the  life  of  every 
citizen. 


I  urge  the  Congress  to  act  promptly  on 
this  program. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  March  4, 1968. 


INTERFERENCE  WITH  CIVIL 
RIGHTS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iH.R.  2516)  to  prescribe  pen- 
alties for  certain  acts  of  violence  or 
intimidation,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

I  want  all  Senators  who  are  present  to 
know  that  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Byrd]  has  already  argued  his 
amendment  No.  581,  which  was  drawn  by 
legislative  counsel  under  instructions  to 
make  It  provide  for  the  exemption  from 
this  bill  of  any  private  dwelling  owned 
and  occupied  by  a  private  individual — a 
person  as  distinguished  from  a  corpora- 
tion, partnership,  or  any  other  entity — 
and  to  make  it  possible  for  such  person 
to  list  his  property  with  a  real  estate 
broker  with  instructions  as  to  what  type 
of  purchaser  he  desires. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  1  think  this 
is  one  of  the  vital  issues  in  this  debate. 
I  believe  that,  the  yeas  and  nays  now 
having  been  ordered.  Senators  ought  to 
realize  they  now  have  a  chance  to  say 
whether  they  favor  the  retention  of  the 
right  of  a  private  citizen,  homeowner, 
and  occupant,  which  has  never  been 
questioned  heretofore,  to  sell  to  whom  he 
wishes  to  sell. 

That  is  what  this  amendment  would 
do,  and  I  hope  the  amendment  will  be 
agreed  to. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators  an- 
swered to  their  names: 


Carlsou 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Curtis 

Dirksen 

Dodd 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Fannin 

Fong 

Fulbrlght 

Orlffln 

Harris 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

HUl 


Jackson 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

LiauGche 

Long,  Mo. 

McClellan 

McOee 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Miller 

Morse 

Morton 

Mundt 

Murphy 

Nelson 

Pearson 


PeU 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

RlblcoS 

Scott 

Smathers 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Symington 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tydlngs 

Young.  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


Aiken  HoUand  Monroney 

Anderson  HoUlngs  Montoya 

Byrd.  W.  Va.  Hruska  Moss 

C(X)per  Inouye  Muskle 

Cotton  Javlts  Prouty 

Domlnlck  Kennedy,  Mass.  Russell 

Ervln  Kennedy,  N.Y.    Spong 

Oore  Kuchel  Stennls 

Oruenlng  Long,  La.  Talmadge 

Hansen  Magnuson  Williams,  N.J. 

Hart  Mansfield  Williams,  Del. 

Hayden  McCarthy  Yarborough 
Hickenlooper      Mondale 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  di- 
rected to  request  the  attendance  of 
absent  Senators.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  will  execute  the  order  of 
the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay,  the  following  Sen- 
ators entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names: 


Allott 
Baker 
Bartlett 
Bayh 


Bennett 
Bible 
Boggs 
Brewster 


Brooke 
Burdlck 
Byrd,  Va. 
Cannon 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio  in  the  chair) .  A  quonun 
is  present. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  to  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  This  is  on  my  time, 
Mr.  President. 

For  the  information  of  the  Senate,  I 
believe  it  is  worth  noting  that  there  will 
be  a  number  of  live  quorum  calls  as  well 
as  record  votes  from  now  on.  It  seems  to 
me  that  at  least  the  65  Members  who 
voted  for  cloture  should  make  it  a  point 
to  be  on  the  floor.  Otherwise,  the  con- 
sideration of  this  measure  could  go  on 
forever  and  ever.  Quorum  calls  and  the 
time  consumed  in  voting  are  not  taken 
out  of  the  hour  which  is  allocated  to  each 
Senator.  So  if  Senators  desire  to  get  on 
with  the  business  and  dispose  of  the 
matter,  they  should  be  on  the  floor  or 
nearby  at  all  times.  If  they  do  not,  if  they 
want  to  lolligag  and  delay  the  matter 
they  need  only  do  what  some  have  been 
doing  by  not  remaining  in  the  Chamber. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  wish  to  thank  the 
Senator  for  making  that  statement,  and 
I  want  it  clearly  imderstood  that  this  has 
nothing  to  do  with  voting  for  cloture  or 
not  voting  for  cloture.  This  has  to  do  with 
the  question  of  hearing  importsuit 
amendments  which  cannot  be  debated 
but  for  a  very  few  minutes  under  the 
situation  now  existing. 

I  agree  with  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader  that  the  65  Senators  should 
be  here,  and  I  believe  that  the  other  35, 
or  whatever  the  number  was.  should  be 
here,  also.  I  believe  all  Senators  should 
be  here,  because  the  pending  amend- 
ment, for  instance,  strikes  at  the  very 
root  of  a  right  that  has  been  inherent 
under  our  system  of  Government  ever 
since  the  days  of  the  common  law.  I  be- 
lieve Senators  would  want  to  hear  the 
debate. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  on  my  own 
time. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  glad 
the  Senator  said  what  he  has  said.  To 
avoid  any  misimderstanding  on  the  part 
of  the  press  or  the  public,  I  believe  that 
most  Senators  fully  expect  to  be  avail- 
able and  in  the  vicinity.  But  I  believe 
that  their  absence  from  the  floor  be- 
tween quonmis  and  between  votes  can 
often  be  attributed,  as  we  all  know,  to 
the  fact  that  we  have  constituents  and 
problems  of  constituents. 

I  expect  to  be  available.  I  will  make  a 
solid  effort  to  do  so.  In  fairness  to  all 
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Senators.  I  know  the  Senator  will  agree 
with  me  that  being  available  Is  one 
thing  and  being  on  the  floor  is  another. 
It  will  not  be  possible  for  me  to  sit  here 
all  day  long,  much  as  I  would  enjoying 
listening  to  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say  that  the  parliamentary  explana- 
tions of  the  distinguished  Senators  from 
Florida  and  Pennsylvania  are  in  order, 
and  both  of  them  have  explained  the 
reasons  why  we  would  like  to  have  at 
least  a  quonmi  of  Senators  if  not  on 
the  floor,  somewhere  close  in  the  vicinity. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, how  much  time  do  I  have  remain- 
ing In  my  1  hour  under  the  rule? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
advises  the  Senator  that  he  has  49  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  be  directed  to  clear  the 
Senate  Chamber  and  the  Senate  lobby 
of  all  staff  personnel  except  the  person- 
nel on  the  staff  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate,  tlw  Sergeant  at  Arms,  the  secre- 
tary for  the  majority,  the  secretary  for 
the  minority,  and  the  two  policy  com- 
mittees. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  will  never  do  any- 
thing consciously  to  disturb  the  leader- 
ship, but  I  believe  we  should  understand 
each  other. 

We  have  80  amendments,  and  we  need 
assistants  on  the  floor.  Woiild  the  Sena- 
tor be  kind  enough  to  modify  his  request 
so  that  when  the  majority  leader  and  the 
minority  leader  a^ree  upon  certain  as- 
sistants beins  on  the  floor  to  help  work- 
ing Members  deal  with  every  amend- 
ment, they  may  do  so?  Otherwise,  we 
would  find  it  very  difficult  to  function. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  modify  my  unanimous-consent 
request  to  this  extent:  That  the  Chamber 
be  cleared  and  the  lobby  be  cleared  imtU 
the  pending  amendment  is  disposed  of. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  should  like  to  say 
this:  Cloture  was  voted,  and  now  we  have 
before  us  80  amendments.  I  do  not  know 
whether  all  of  them  will  be  voted  upon. 
Many  of  them  will  be  brought  up  on  short 
notice.  I  believe  it  is  impossible  for  every- 
one here  to  know  exactly  what  is  in  every 
amendment  and  what  its  implications 
will  be.  I  know  that  a  request  has  been 
made  to  allow  the  associates  and  staff 
members  of  those  in  charge  of  the  bill  to 
remain  on  the  floor,  and  I  believe  that  Is 
proper.  What  about  the  rest  of  us?  We 
have  to  vote.  also. 

I  may  say  that  on  Saturday  and  Sxm- 
day  I  went  over  each  of  these  amend- 
ments, more  than  80  of  them,  with  one 
of  my  assisUnts,  and  I  tried  to  list  and 
make  notes  on  what  was  contained  in  the 
amendments  and  what  was  meant. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  assume  that  the  Senator  is  speak- 
ing on  his  own  time. 

Mr.  COOPER.  So  I  believe  that  we 
should  have  that  right.  If  we  have  an  as- 
sistant who  has  worked  on  this  matter, 
he  will  help  us  to  understand  what  the 
amendment  is  about. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
prove of  the  proposal  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  ByrdJ.  because  he  wishes  to  have 


the  floor  cleared  during  a  vote,  rather 
than,  as  was  formerly  the  case,  have  the 
walls  lined  with  attaches. 

So  far  as  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
is  concerned,  if  he  needs  an  assistant 
here,  he  can  make  a  unanimous  consent 
and  this  will  be  allowed. 

Mr  COOPER.  Will  it  be  allowed? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  Any  Senator 
can  do  that. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  a  parUa- 
mentary  inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  How  may  a  Senator  as- 
certain in  advance  that  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  made  of  a  future  time 
will  be  allowed?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  informs  the  Senator,  as  he  already 
knows,  there  is  no  way  of  telling. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  understood  that  that 
assurance  was  just  given  to  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  did  not  so  understand  it. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, what  at>out  my  unanimous-con- 
sent request? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest, as  modifled? 

The  Chair  hears  no  objection,  and  It 
is  so  ordered. 

The  Chair  desires  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  is  it  included  in  his 
unanimous-consent  request  that  the 
Presiding  OflQcer  be  notified  of  those 
attaches  who  are  permitted  to  be  on  the 
floor?  How  would  the  Chair  be  able  to 
enforce  the  rule  otherwise? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, let  the  time  begin  running  against 
my  time. 

Earlier  this  year.  In  our  Democratic 
conference 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  just  a  moment? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  No:  I  do 
not  yield  at  this  moment.  Later  I  shall 
be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.   COOPER.   Mr.   President.  I   ask  . 
unanimous  consent 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  has  the  floor 
and  he  declines  to  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, earlier  this  year  in  our  Democratic 
conference  we  discussed  the  matter  of 
attaches  nmnlng  all  over  the  Chamber, 
standing  all  around  the  walls,  nmnlng 
up  and  down  the  aisles,  and  standing  In 
the  well  of  the  Chamber.  We  decided,  on 
motions  to  be  presented  from  time  to 
time,  to  bring  about  a  clearing  of  the 
Chamber.  That  Is  the  way  I  have  at- 
tempted to  use  the  motion  and  have  con- 
sistently confined  It  within  a  certain 
time  frame 

I  think  that  every  time  I  have  made 
the  motion.  I  have  asked  that  It  apply 
only  during  the  dlsix)sltlon  of  whatever 
matter  was  before  the  Senate,  so  that 
upon  the  conclusion  of  that  particular 


subject,   attaches  could   return   to  the 
Chamber. 

Of  course,  after  this  sweeping  motion 
is  agreed  to.  any  Senator  who  feels  his 
aide  must  be  on  the  floor  can  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  that  aide  on  the 
floor.  Nobody  is  going  to  object  to  that. 

I  am  attempting  to  speak  on  what  I 
think  Is  one  of  the  most  Important 
amendments  that  will  be  offered  here, 
and  I  want  as  much  quiet  in  the  Cham- 
t>er  as  I  csm  have. 

I  am  going  to  renew  my  unanimous- 
consent  request.  I  want  the  Chamber 
cleared.  If  unanimous  consent  Is  not 
granted.  I  shall  move  and  then  find  out 
where  Senators  stand.  This  matter  wa.s 
discussed  In  conference ;  now  let  Senators 
stand  behind  the  decision  agreed  upon 
In  conference.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request? 

Mr.  COOPER  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
object 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  may 
make  the  request  later. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  understand,  but  I  want 
to  make  it  clear,  so  that  Senators  will 
not  be  misled,  that  I  do  Intend  to  make 
the  request.  I  shall  do  It  not  only  to 
protect  myself  but  also  because  I  think 
any  of  us  has  that  right  and  I  Intend 
to  ftssprt  it 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, what  is  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  di- 
rected to  do? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  will  clear  the  Chamber 
of  all  attaches  not  specified  by  their 
Senators  who  desire  them  to  be  present. 
That  will  be  done  immediately. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
ByrdI. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  have  the  floor.  Let  the  time  ni:. 
against  me  until  the  Chamber  is  cleared. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate Chamber  will  be  cleared  of  all  at- 
taches unless  Senators  request  that  they 
be  present. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sens- 
tor  from  Michigan  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  and  to  others  to  make  what- 
ever request  they  wish  concerning  at- 
taches needed  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  HART.  This  will  be  charged  to  m.v 
time. 

Mr.  President.  I  sisk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Terry  Segal  of  my  staff;  Miss 
Connell  of  the  staff  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI;  Clyde  Flynn. 
Philip  B.  Byrne,  of  the  staff  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mondale)  ;  and 
James  Flug.  of  the  staff  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  be 
permitted  to  be  on  the  floor  during  the 
consideration  of  these  80  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  no  objection, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  William  Haley, 
of  my  staff,  be  permitted  to  remain  on 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.   It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.   GRIFFIN.   Mr.   President,   I  ask 
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unanimous  consent  that  Lawrence  Mey- 
er, of  my  staff,  be  allowed  to  be  on  the 

floor.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
Senator  cannot  yield  to  another  Senator. 
Each  Senator  has  1  hour.  I  hope  Senators 
will  not  go  to  extremes  to  permit  at- 
taches, aides,  assistants,  and  Interns  to 
be  present.  This  matter  was  discussed  in 
the  policy  committee  and  passed  onto  the 
distinguished  minority  leader.  We 
thought  we  had  worked  out  a  good  pro- 
cedure. I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  act 
responsibly. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
made  my  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  repeat  it. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  William  Haley, 
of  my  staff,  be  permitted  to  remain  on 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  my 
time,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that 
Richard  Murphy,  my  legislative  assist- 
ant, may  be  on  the  floor  during  this  con- 
sideration.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  my 
time,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that 
Lamar  Alexander,  of  my  staff,  be  per- 
mitted to  remain  on  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  on  my 
time,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Lawrence  Meyer,  of  my  staff,  be  allowed 

to  remain  on  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HANSEN.   Mr.  President.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  David  Dom- 

inick,  of  my  staff,  be  allowed  on  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.   Mr.  President,   a 

parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  how 
many  exceptions  have  been  made  to  l;he 

general  request? 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
Chair  is  advised  that  nine  exceptions 
have  been  made. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Only  nine? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Nine,  and 
each  on  a  Senator's  own  time. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order  so  that  we  may  hear 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  amendment  which  I  have 
called  up  this  afternoon  would  exempt 
any  private  individual  from  the  appli- 
cation of  title  n,  the  so-called  fair 
housing  title  of  the  bill. 

If  my  amendment  is  agreed  to,  a 
private  Individual  may  use,  manage,  or 
dispose  of  his  property  whether  or  not 
it  is  his  home,  without  regard  to  the 
application  of  title  n. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  appealing  to  rea- 
son on  the  part  of  Senators,  and  I  ex- 
press the  hope  that  they  will  not  vote 
against  my  amendment.  I  am  expressing 


the  hope  that  Senators  will  want  to  re- 
tain that  age-old  property  right  which 
has  come  down  to  us  from  the  earliest 
days  of  the  common  law:  The  right  to 
manage,  to  use,  to  dispose  of  one's  prop- 
erty whether  or  not  the  individual  lives  In 
the  dwelling,  according  to  the  dictates  of 
his  own  conscience  and  his  own  good 
judgment.  When  property  rights  are 
gone,  liberty  will  have  fled;  when  prop- 
erty rights  are  gone,  freedom  in  this 
covmtry  will  have  gone.  That  includes  the 
liberty  and  freedom  of  the  nonwhite 
property  owner  as  well  as  the  white  prop- 
erty owner. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Senators  want 
to  legalize  governmental  invasion  of  the 
right  of  any  individual  to  sell  or  to  refuse 
to  sell,  to  rent  or  to  refuse  to  rent,  to 
lease  or  to  refuse  to  lease  his  property  as 
he  sees  fit. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  I,  as  the 
owner  of  property,  have  a  right  to  rent 
or  dispose  of  It  as  I  want  to  rent  or  dis- 
pose of  it.  If  I  want  to  sell  it  to  a  non- 
white  individual,  that  is  my  business.  I 
pay  the  taxes  on  the  property.  It  was  out 
of  my  sweat  and  industry  that  the 
property  was  acquired.  I  paid  the  fire  in- 
surance on  it.  I  maintain  it.  I  keep  a  new 
roof  over  it.  I  paint  it  every  2  or  3 
years.  It  Is  my  property.  I  feel  that  I 
can  sell  that  property  to  a  Negro  If  I 
want  to  sell  It  to  a  Negro.  I  can  also  sell 
It  to  a  Jew.  I  can  sell  it  to  a  gentile.  I 
can  sell  It  to  a  Democrat.  I  can  sell  it  to  a 
Republican.  Or,  I  can  refuse  to  sell  it  to 
anyone  in  those  categories.  It  Is  no  one's 
business  but  my  own.  I  am  under  no  obli- 
gation to  explain  my  reasons  if  I  wish  to 
refuse  to  rent,  to  sell,  or  to  lease  my 
property  to  any  Individual.  That  prop- 
erty is  mine. 

Does  any  Senator  wish  to  propel  the 
Federal  Government  into  my  business,  to 
tell  me  that  I  carmot  refuse  to  sell  or  rent 
my  property,  for  whatever  reason  I  may 
desire  to  refuse? 

That  is  what  the  pending  amendment 
adds  up  to,  the  right  to  use  property,  the 
right  to  manage  it,  and  the  right  to  dis- 
pose of  it  as  one  wishes.  This  right  is  as 
much  a  part  of  property  as  are  the 
physicsd  characteristics  of  the  property 
itself. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  erode  and  take 
away  the  right  to  use.  to  manage,  or  to 
dispose  of  property,  to  that  degree  we 
take  away  a  man's  property. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  we  must 
give  a  man  the  right  to  buy  wherever 
he  wishes.  He  has  that  right  at  the 
present  time.  Any  individual  can  buy 
property  where  he  wishes.  He  can  buy 
my  property,  if  I  wish  to  sell  it  to  him. 
But.  I  maintain  that  the  owner  of  prop- 
erty has  rights  which  are  superior  to  the 
rights  of  a  would-be  buyer. 

Any  man  can  buy  wherever  he  wishes 
now.  I  maintain  that  the  owner  of  prop- 
erty has  rights,  too.  Unless  we  eliminate 
the  housing  provisions,  we  will  give  to  a 
would-be  purchaser  rights  which  will  be 
superior  to  those  of  the  man  who  already 
owns  the  property. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  understand 
how  anyone  would  urge  that  a  would-be 
purchaser  should  have  any  legal  claim, 
any  constitutional  claim,  any  moral 
claim,  or  any  natural  claim  on  that 
which  he  does  not  possess. 
I  hope  that  the  Senate  does  not  intend 


to  give  to  a  prospective  buyer  that  to 
which  he  has  never  had  any  claim  since 
the  earliest  days  of  common  law. 

I  should  like  to  see  every  Individual  in 
this  country  obtain  decent  housing.  I 
believe  that  we  can  so  act  that  individ- 
uals will  have  the  opportunity  to  rent, 
to  lease,  or  to  purchase  decent  housing. 
But,  that  in  itself  will  not  be  satis- 
factory to  the  forces  behind  the  bill. 
They  maintain  that  housing  can  only  be 
decent  housing  if  it  Is  Integrated  hous- 
ing or  only  when  it  can  be  situated  in 
an  inter-racial  neighborhood. 

When,  Mr.  President,  will  this  country 
come  to  its  senses? 

We  are  legislating  here  under  the 
threat  of  riots. 

Day  after  day  and  hour  after  hour,  I 
have  sat  in  this  Chamber  and  listened  to 
Senator  after  Senator  cite  as  the  reason 
for  appropriating  millions  or  billions  of 
dollars,  or  the  reason  for  authorizing 
this  or  that  new  program,  that  we  will 
have  riots  if  we  do  not  so  act. 

We  heard  that  same  argument  In  1964, 
that  if  we  did  not  pass  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  act,  the  mobs  would  not  get  out 
of  the  streets. 

I  had  clergymen  come  to  my  ofllce  and 
say,  "Senator,  vote  for  this  bill." 
I  said,  "Why?" 

They  said,  "Because  we  have  got  to 
get  the  mobs  out  of  the  streets." 

Mr.  President,  I  said  then,  and  I  say 
now,  that  the  mobs  will  not  get  out  of  the 
streets.  They  will  be  back.  We  know  that 
In  1965  they  were  back,  In  spite  of  passage 
of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act. 

Mr.  President,  we  hear  that  if  we  do 
not  pass  a  Federal  fair  housing  bill,  we 
will  have  riots. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  going  to  have 
riots,  in  any  event,  because  there  has 
been  too  much  encouragement  of  riots  by 
those  in  high  places,  for  one  thing. 

Every  time  a  public  oflBcial  stands  on 
his  feet  and  says,  "If  we  do  not  do  this 
or  that,  or  if  we  do  not  pass  appropria- 
tions for  this  or  that,  we  will  have  more 
riots,"  that  is  nothing  but  an  incitement 
and  an  encouragement  to  riot. 
Edmimd  Burke  said : 
I  do  not  know  the  method  of  drawing  up  an 
indictment  against  an  whole  people. 

Yet  the  Riots  Commission,  over  the 
past  weekend,  indicted  a  whole  people — 
the  white  race — for  the  riots  that  have 
occurred  in  the  Nation's  cities  in  recent 
months. 

What  has  it  said  about  the  responsi- 
bilities of  nonwhites?  Placing  the  sole 
blame  for  riots  upon  white  people  is  an 
encouragement  toward  further  riots. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  believe  that 
Congress  should  legislate  out  of  fear  of 
riots.  If  it  passes  a  fair  housing  bill,  there 
will  still  be  riots.  As  long  as  criminals 
want  to  riot,  as  long  as  individuals  want 
something  for  nothing,  as  long  as  hood- 
lums want  to  take  by  force  that  which 
does  not  belong  to  them  and  for  which 
they  do  not  want  to  expend  sweat  and 
toil,  as  long  as  they  are  motivated  by  a 
passion  to  "get  whltey"  there  will  be 
riots.  If  Congress  passes  forced  housing 
legislation,  wliat  laws  will  we  then  be 
urged  to  enact  in  order  to  placate  would- 
be  rioters? 

I  suppose  it  win  then  be  recommended 
that   we   pass   laws   providing   for   an 
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equallzatiOTi  of  property.  They  will  say: 
"EWwy  up  your  property.  Let  everyone 
have  an  equal  share,"  in  order  to  prevent 
riots. 

Bilr.  President,  today  the  pressure 
groups  are  in  the  saddle.  This  country 
has  gone  on  an  emotional  binge,  and 
the  pressure  is  on.  The  little  individual 
property  owner  is  not  being  heard. 

But,  there  will  come  a  day  when  there 
will  be  a  real  riot  in  this  country,  and 
It  will  be  at  the  ballot  box.  That  is 
where  the  little  property  owner  will  be 
heard.  That  is  where  the  great,  unor- 
ganized majority  In  this  country  will  be- 
gin to  move.  It  will  at  last  be  heard. 

Mr.  President,  I  implore  Senators  to 
take  a  stand  today  for  the  rights  which 
have  been  the  rights  of  free  men  since 
time  immemorial — the  right  to  use  prop- 
erty, the  right  to  manage  property,  and 
the  right  to  dispose  of  it  as  one  wishes, 
without  governmental  interference, 
without  governmental  dictation,  and 
without  governmental  compulsion. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Smator -yield  at  that  jaoint? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Not  just 
at  this  moment.  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  so  a 
little  later. 

Mr.  President,  this  message  is  going 
to  be  heard  over  this  country.  It  may 
not  consist  of  my  words — and  that  does 
not  matter — but  there  Is  going  to  come  a 
day  of  reckoning.  The  people  of  this 
country  are  going  to  ask  their  repre- 
sentatives for  an  accounting.  I  for  one 
am  not  going  to  be  charged  with  having 
whittled  away  their  rights — their  prop- 
erty rights.  That  is  the  last — when 
property  rights  go,  freedom  will  have 
gone. 

The  elder  Pitt  said: 

The  poorest  man  may.  In  his  cottage,  bid 
defiance  to  all  the  force  of  the  Crown.  It 
may  be  frail:  Ita  roof  may  shake;  the  wind 
may  blow  through  It;  the  storm  may  enter, 
the  rain  may  enter,  but  the  King  of  England 
cannot  enter;  all  his  force  dares  not  croea 
the  threshold  of  the  rxilned  tenement! 

Mr.  President,  let  us  keep  America 
free.  Let  us  keep  the  '"king  and  all  his 
forces"  from  crossing  over  the  threshold 
of  that  ruined  tenement  no  matter  how 
frail  it  may  be,  no  matter  how  humble 
It  may  be;  let  it  be  safe  from  the  king. 

I  urge  Senators  to  vote  for  my  amend- 
ment. By  so  doing  they  will  cast  a  vote 
for  individual  liberty  and  freedom  in  this 
Nation. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Will  the  Senator  yield  for 
the  purpose  of  my  making  a  point  of  no 
quonun? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  No,  I  do 
not. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question,  on  my  time? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  want  to  get  it  clear  In 
my  mind.  The  Senator  has  said  that  his 
amendment  applied  not  only  to  private 
dwellings  but  also  to  private  proi?erty.  If 
his  amendment  were  adopted,  and  a  per- 
son owned  an  apartment  house  with  100 
apartments  in  it,  could  he  discriminate  In 
the  renting  of  those  apartments? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  It  was  the 
intention  of  the  author  of  the  amend- 
ment to  make  it  so  apply.  Now,  it  Is  my 


understanding,  in  further  explanation, 
that  the  great  majority  of  apartments  in 
this  country  are  not  owned  by  private  in- 
dividuals; but  my  amendment  would  ap- 
ply to  that  private  individual  who  may 
happen  to  own  a  number  of  apartments. 
For  example,  I  believe  the  Buckingham 
Apartments  In  Arlington  are  owned  by  a 
widow.  I  am  not  sure  of  that;  I  have  only 
heard  it.  If  my  amendment  were  adopted, 
it  is  my  understanding  that  it  would  ap- 
ply there  and  that  she  would  be  free  to 
sell,  rent,  or  lease  her  apartments  to 
whomever  she  so  desired,  without  Gov- 
ernment Invasion  or  Interference  or  com- 
pulsion. She  would  also  be  permitted  to 
instruct  any  real  estate  broker,  agent, 
salesman,  or  other  person  accordingly 
with  respect  to  the  sale  or  rental  of  her 
apartments. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thoroughly  agree  and 
wish  to  exempt  a  person's  use  of  his  own 
home,  but  would  not  the  Senator's 
amendment,  if  adopted,  strike  at  the 
whole  pubhc  occupancy  part  of  this  bill, 
making  It  Ineffective? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  am  sor- 
ry. I  did  not  hear  the  Senator. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Would  not  the  Senator's 
amendment.  If  adopted.  In  essence  strike 
out  the  public  occupancy  portion  of  this 
bill? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  No:  I  do 
not  think  It  would.  It  would  apply  only 
to  the  private  individual  as  opposed  to 
a  partnership  or  as  opposed  to  a  cor- 
poration, et  cetera,  and  that  was  my  in- 
tent. If  the  amendment  has  been  faultily 
drawn.  I  would  like  to  see  it  technically 
corrected.  I  asked  the  legislative  counsel 
to  draw  It  and  to  draw  It  with  the  in.*nt 
of  excluding  the  private  owner  of  dwel- 
lings. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  have 
a  home  in  a  good  neighborhood,  a  white 
neighborhood.  Suppose  I  wanted  to  sell 
that  home.  Would  I  be  required  to  sell  It 
to  a  white  man  who  might  have  a  long 
criminal  record  and  a  bad  reputation  as 
a  neighbor,  under  the  proposed  bUl? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  think  I 
can  answer  that  question  to  this  extent: 
The  white  individual  would  not  have  any 
recourse  if  the  Senator  discriminated 
against  him.  but  a  person  of  a  different 
color  would  have  recourse,  under  the  bill* 
If  he  could  show  that  the  Senator  dis- 
criminated against  him  on  the  basis  of 
race  or  color. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Then  I 
would  take  It  the  bill  discriminates 
against  the  white  race. 

Will  the  sponsor  of  the  bill  answer  that 
question,  on  my  time? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
proposal  before  us.  In  the  form  of  the 
Dlrksen  substitute,  prohibits  any  dis- 
crimination on  account  of  race,  whether 
It  is  black,  white,  or  whatever  color  it  is. 
It  would  be  equally  applicable  to  a  white 
man. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  It  would 
be  equally  applicable  to  members  of  the 
white  race?  I  would  not  be  able  to  dis- 
criminate against  a  white  man? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  On  the  basis  of  his 
color. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 


myself  one  minute.  I  differ  very  strongly 
with  the  Senator  from  Minnesota.  Tech- 
nically, he  Is  correct,  but  he  has  not  an- 
swered the  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 
The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  is  a 
white  man.  He  wants  to  know  whether 
he  would  be  precluded  from  selling  his 
home  in  his  neighborhood  to  a  white 
man.  The  answer  is  "No."  What  he 
means  is  that  if  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  were  a  Negro,  he 
would  be  precluded  from  selling  to  a 
white  man  for  racial  or  color  reasons — 
which  Is  quite  a  different  thing  from  tiie 
question  addressed  to  him  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  on  my 
own  time,  the  proposal  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia  is 
not  a  modest  amendment.  If  adopted, 
there  would  be  little,  if  anything,  left  in 
the  Dlrksen  amendment.  This  amend- 
ment exempts  from  the  pending  proposal 
houses,  duplexes,  fourplexes,  apartments 
of  any  size,  even  If  they  are  assisted  by 
funds  made  available  through  FHA  or 
VA  financing,  if  owned  by  a  private  per- 
son. All  that  would  have  to  be  done  v;ould 
be  to  make  a  technical  change  in  owner- 
ship from  partnerships  or  corporations 
to  that  of  a  private  person.  If  this  amend- 
ment were  adopted,  little.  If  anythini:. 
would  be  left  of  the  Dirksen  substitute. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Is  there  anything 
In  the  Dlrksen  amendment  which  would 
prohibit  me.  If  I  owned  a  house  and  for 
some  reason  I  was  transferred  and  I 
wanted  to  sell  it  and  I  knew  the  Senator 
was  looking  for  that  type  of  home,  from 
calling  him  up  and  saying,  "I  want  to 
sell  my  house.  I  would  like  you  to  buy  it. 
We  have  not  agreed  on  the  price  yet."  Is 
there  anything  to  prohibit  that? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  No. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  only  prohibi- 
tion is  if  I  sought  the  Senator  out  to 
prevent  someone  else  from  buying  it  and 
discriminating  against  him.  If  that  hap- 
pened, that  would  be  a  violation  of  the 
law? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Yes.  The  bill  simply 
reaches  the  point  where  there  Is  an  offer- 
ing to  the  public  and  the  prospective 
seller  refuses  to  sell  to  someone  solely 
on  the  basis  of  race. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  And  he  would  have 
to  prove  discrimination. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Yes;  and  the  burden 
is  on  the  complainant.  The  case  the 
Senator  is  citing  is  that  of  a  purely  pri- 
vate sale  to  someone.  That  is  exempt. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  In  other  words,  if  I 
offer  it  on  the  public  market 

Mr.  MONDALE.  If  the  Senator  used  a 
broker,  imder  the  Dlrksen  substitute, 
after  January  1,  1970.  the  sale  would 
have  to  be  under  the  rules  of  nondis- 
crimination. Under  the  Dirksen  substi- 
tute there  Is  no  prohibition  if  the  Sena- 
tor sells  his  house  without  the  use  of  a 
broker.  It  is  exempt. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  In  other  words,  so 
that  you  could  sell  your  home  from  pri- 
vate person  to  private  person? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  And  not  come  within 
the  act  at  all,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  Is  what  I  want- 
ed to  know. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  challenge 
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that  interpretation.  If  the  Senator  from 
Washington  called  up  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  to  sell  his  private  home,  be- 
cause he  knew  he  was  a  white  man,  this 
act  would  be  violated. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  No.  if  I  may  say  so, 
this  amendment  unarguably  and  by  Its 
clear  terms  does  not  apply  to  the  situa- 
tion where  an  individual  sells  his  home 
and  does  not  use  a  broker. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Speaking  on  my  own 
time,  I  can  think  of  many  Instances 
where  one  might  want  to  sell  his  home 
for  one  reason  or  another,  and  have  a 
relative,  a  nephew,  a  brother,  or  a  sister 
whom  he  wanted  to  buy  the  home,  and 
he  would  call  them  up  and  not  go  to  a 
broker.  That  situation  Is  not  covered  by 
this  bill? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  No,  not  at  all.  If  I  may 
read    the    language,    on    the   Senator's 

time 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  On  my  time. 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President,   a 
parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  It. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Can  a  Senator  ex- 
plain   anything    on    another    Senator's 

time,  under  the  rules? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Not  If  ob- 
jection is  made. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  There  being  no  ob- 
jection, the  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  Dirksen  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  pro- 
vides, on  page  9,  starting  at  line  8: 

Nothing  in  section  204  ••  •  shall  apply 
to— 

( 1 )  .-jny  single-family  house  sold  or  rented 
by  an  owner  residing  In  such  house  at  the 
time  of  such  sale  or  rental,  or  who  was  the 
most  recent  resident  of  such  house  prior  to 
such  sale  or  rental 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  1  minute,  for  a  ques- 
tion on  my  time? 
Mr.  MONDALE.  On  the  Senator's  time. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  I  believe  the  Senator 
made  reference  to  a  public  offer.  What 
does  that  mean? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  distinction  in  the 
Dirksen  substitute  is  based  upon  whether 
the  owner-occupant  of  a  single-family 
dwelling  does  or  does  not  use  a  broker. 
If  you  use  a  broker,  you  are  covered  after 
January  1,  1970.  If  you  do  not  use  a 
broker,  you  are  exempted  from  the  pro- 
visions of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  In  other  words,  the 
reference  the  Senator  made  to  a  public 
offer  means  the  use  of  a  broker? 

Mr.  MAGUNSON.  That  is  correct,  or 
If  you  put  an  ad  in  the  paper. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Is  this  on  the  Senator's 
time? 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes,  on  my  time. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  I  have  one  other  ques- 
tion with  regard  to  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment, on  my  time.  I  have  reference  to 
the  last  two  lines  on  page  6.  Would  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  do  me  the  great 
favor  of  reading  the  last  two  lines,  where 
it  says  "provide  for  fair  housing  through- 
out the  United  States"? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  In  the  Dirksen  sub- 
stitute? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Here  It  Is.  I  wonder 
what  meaning  the  Senator  would  put 
on  that  exact  language, 
cxrv 313— Part  4 


Mr.  MONDALE.  The  statement  to 
which  the  Senator  from  California  makes 
reference  reads  as  follows; 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
provide  for  fair  housing  throughout  the 
United  States. 

Obviously,  this  is  to  be  read  in  context 
with  the  entire  bill,  the  objective  being 
to  eliminate  discrimination  In  the  sale 
or  rental  of  housing,  for  the  housing  de- 
scribed and  under  the  circumstances  pro- 
vided m  the  Dlrksen  substitute. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Is  there  not  a  possibil- 
ity of  misconception  of  what  the  word 
"provide"  means? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Based  on  my  experi- 
ence In  the  short  space  of  3  years  that  I 
have  been  here,  I  would  think  there 
could  be  a  great  chance  that  the  word 
•provide"  could  be  read  to  mean  almost 
anything,  including  "give." 

Mr.  MONDALE.  This  is  a  declaration 
of  purpose.  The  phrase  to  be  construed 
Includes  the  words  "to  provide  for."  I  see 
no  possibility  of  confusion  on  that  point 

at  all. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  If  the  Senator  will  for- 
give me,  it  says  "provide  fair  housing." 
Does  that  mean  to  give  the  housing,  to 
make  it  available? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Without  doubt.  It 
means  to  provide  for  what  is  provided  in 
the  bill.  It  means  the  elimination  of  dis- 
crimination in  the  sale  or  rental  of  hous- 
ing. That  is  all  it  could  possibly  mean. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vlrghila.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  modify 
my  amendment. 

I  should  like  to  state  in  what  particu- 
lars I  wish  to  modify,  before  I  seek  to 
make  the  modification. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  result  of  questions 
that  have  been  raised,  I  should  like  to 
modify  my  amendment  on  page  2,  line  7, 
to  insert  the  words  "one  family"  before 
the  word  "dwelling";  and  again  on  line 
11  on  page  2,  to  insert  the  words  "one 
family"  between  the  word  "rental"  and 
the  word  "of";  so  that  it  would  apply 
only  to  one-family  dwellings. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  In  both  cases,  before 
the  word  "dwelling"? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  modification  may  be  made. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, how  much  time  do  I  have  remain- 
ing? ^    ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  13  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield 
myseif  one-half  minute. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  Senators  to  un- 
derstand that  the  modification 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  think, 
Mr.  President,  that  without  my  glasses 


I  did  not  correctly  state  Just  where  the 
words  "one  family"  should  go. 

On  line  7  on  page  2,  the  words  "one 
family"  would  precede  the  word  "dwell- 
ing"; and  again  on  line  11.  the  words 
"one  family"  would  precede  the  word 

"dwelling."  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia,  as  modi- 
fied. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  use,  reserving 
the  remainder. 

Mr.  President,  many  of  us  now  in  the 
Senate,  over  a  period  of  years,  have  sup- 
ported civil  rights  acts  of  many  kinds  and 
natures.  I  remember  when  I  first  came 
here,  and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  I  Mr.  Eastland]  was  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
So  my  interest  In  civil  rights  goes 
back  as  far,  I  believe,  as  that  of  any 
Senator  now  in  the  Chamber,  barring 
no  one  from  that  statement.  I  have  either 
authored  or  cosponsored  some  57  acts 
or  amendments  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
panding civil  rights  since  I  came  to  the 
Senate.  I  have.  In  every  instance,  voted 
for  cloture  in  an  attempt  to  bring  civil 
rights  matters  to  a  vote.  So  I  believe  I 
have  earned  the  right,  as  a  Senator  In- 
terested In  civil  rights,  to  speak,  and  to 
speak  my  mind. 

We  have  now  come  to  a  place  that 
I  have  been  foreseeing  for  a  long  time, 
and  that  is  the  place  where.  In  attempt- 
ing to  guarantee  rights  to  some  people, 
we  are  circumscribing  or  attempting  to 
circumscribe  and  diminish  the  basic 
rights  of  others.  It  was  inevitable  that 
some  day,  in  the  United  States,  we  would 
come  to  this  place,  where  each  one  of 
us  would  have  to  decide  whether  or  not, 
in  giving  additional  rights,  or  guarantee- 
ing them  by  law,  to  those  who  we  know 
have  long  been  discriminated  against  In 
the  past,  we  would  also,  by  the  same 
process,  diminish  and  lessen  the  rights 
of  others  In  our  society. 

The  essence  of  freedom  in  this  country 
consists  of  a  great  many  things.  But  the 
quintessence  of  freedom  is  the  right  to 
own  property.  Certainly,  there  are  some 
limitations  on  the  ownership  of  prop- 
erty. There  is  the  obligation  to  pay  taxes. 
In  addition,  all  private  property  is  owned 
subject  to  the  power  of  condemnation  by 
the  Federal  Government  or  by  the  State 
government  or  by  an  other  part  of  gov- 
ernmental authority  which  may  be  so 
constituted  by  law. 

Private  property  is  also  sometimes 
owned  under  the  zoning  limitations. 
However,  according  to  our  Supreme 
Court  decision — at  least,  the  last  guess  of 
our  Supreme  Court — we  cannot  diminish 
a  man's  original  ownership.  So  he  may 
be  in  a  nonconforming  use,  but  that 
ownership  may  not  be  diminished. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  here  are  inter- 
ested in  seeing  that  the  rights  of  home- 
owners are  protected.  And,  believe  me, 
we  are  not  merely  talking  about  Negroes, 
but  we  are  also  talking  in  the  West  about 
Spanish-Americans  and  Indians.  We 
are  all  interested  in  seeing  that  these 
people  have  expanded  rights  of  owner- 
ship and  opportunities  of  ownership. 
I  am,  however,  compelled  to  believe  in 
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my  own  mind  that  the  basic  diMilml- 
natlon  Is  not  one  of  race  or  religion,  but 
is  rather  a  discrimination  of  ethics.  And 
It  Is  In  this  area  of  training  people  and 
providing  Jobs  and  helping  people  that 
we  should  perhaps  wage  our  major  bat- 
tle. I  am.  nowever,  not  unmindful  of 
the  fact  that  there  can  be  discrlmlnaUon 
as  to  a  person's  race. 

The  question  occurs:  How  do  I.  as  an 
American,  as  a  lawyer,  as  a  man  who 
studied  the  common  law,  the  law  of  his 
own  SUte  and  of  Western  SUtes.  as  a 
man  who  was  for  several  years  a  member 
of  the  State  board  of  bar  examiners, 
appointed  by  a  democratic  supreme 
court  in  my  own  State,  determine  what 
mj  course  of  action  will  be  in  this  par- 
ticular matter? 

Mr.  President.  It  seems  to  me— and  I 
hope  that  my  colleagues  In  the  Senate 
will  feel  the  same  way— that  we  have 
reached  a  place  where  we  may  not  go 
further. 

I  could  not  have  voted  for  the  Byrd 
amendment  before  the  Senator  modified 
it,  because  if  I.  as  an  individual,  were 
to  own  an  apartment  house  with  20  or 
50  or  100  apartments,  the  mere  fact  that 
the  ownership  rests  In  an  individual 
rather  than  in  a  corporation  is  no  rea- 
son why  I  should  be  free  from  the  pro- 
scription in  the  law  against  discrimina- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that,  with 
the  modification  made  by  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  to  his  own  amend- 
ment, thus  limiting  It  to  one-family 
dwellings,  that  we  would  be  taking  a 
great  step  in  the  future,  with  the  so- 
called  Dlrksen  substitute,  a  step  to  which 
every  minority  citizen  in  this  country 
should  ascribe. 

What  otherwise  are  the  results?  In  the 
first  place,  the  Dlrksen  amendment,  if  I 
may  say  so.  completely  misunderstands 
the  law  of  agency.  It  throws  the  complete 
law  of  agency  out  of  the  window.  It 
makes  the  broker  not  an  agent  of  the 
seller,  but  an  agent  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. If  a  man  is  going  to  be  an  agent, 
he  cannot  be  an  agent  for  the  seller  and 
also  for  the  U.S.  Government  at  the  same 
time.  However,  that  is  what  the  Dlrksen 
amendment  would  do. 

So.  I  propose— and  I  think  it  Is  proper 
and  is  commonseiise — not  to  tear  up  and 
rewrite  all  of  the  law  of  agency  in  this 
country,  but  to  leave  It  where  It  is.  And 
the  Byrd  amendment  would  do  that. 

Second.  I  think  the  amendment  has 
come  a  long  way.  and  I  am  pleased  with 
some  changes  in  it. 

In  looking  at  the  entire  matter.  I  think 
we  have  to  realize  that  what  we  are  doing 
here  is  avoid  taking  any  seller  of  his  own 
home  anywhere,  at  anytime,  and  make 
him  a  defendant  in  court,  and  require 
him  to  say  why  he  sold  to  one  individual 
and  not  to  another,  or  put  him  under 
the  burden  of  extreme  legal  expense 
either  before  administrative  bodies  or 
courts  as  to  why  he  sold  to  one  person 
or  another  If  we  do  this,  we  have  dimin- 
ished that  mans  ownership,  and  we  have 
In  effect  destroyed  private  ownership  in 
the  United  States  of  America  as  far  as 
that  man's  homeownership  is  concerned. 
Mr.  President.  I  intend  to  vote  for  the 
Byrd  amendment.  I  do  not  believe  in  do- 
ing so  that  I  am  abandoning  in  any  re- 
spect my  lifelong  wish  and  desire  to  see 


these  minority  groups  in  our  country 
have  greater  opportunity  for  Jobs,  for 
education,  for  homes.  The  greater  oppor- 
tunity for  homeownership  will  come 
mainly  from  Jobs  and  education,  rather 
than  from  anything  we  do  with  the  pend- 
ing bin. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  support 
the  pending  amendment  as  modified  be- 
cause, to  me.  we  have  reached  the  cross- 
roads where  not  to  support  the  modified 
amendment  would  mean  that  we  are 
diminishing  the  right  of  our  free  citizens. 
Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  a  long  time 
before  our  country  became  free,  the  own- 
er of  a  cottage  was  restrained  In  Its  dis- 
position. Indeed,  the  early  common  law, 
about  which  mention  has  been  made, 
provided  against  an  owner  so  arranging 
the  disposition  of  his  property,  even 
when  he  Intended  that  it  remain  in  his 
own  bloodline. 

I  was  not  a  member  of  the  board  of 
law  examiners,  and  even  when  I  wrote 
my  examination.  I  was  very  unsure  about 
the  rule  of  perpetuities  and  the  restraint 
on  alienation,  but  it  is  there. 

A  long  time  ago.  we  recognized  that 
the  public  was  best  served  by  applying  a 
restraint  on  an  individual  in  the  disposi- 
tion of  his  home  even  when  all  he  wanted 
to  do  was  to  keep  It  within  the  family. 

We  are  suggesting  In  the  Dlrksen 
amendment  that  public  policy  calls  for 
some  restraint  with  regard  to  freedom  to 
discriminate  when  one  goes  out  to  sell 
his  home.  The  Dlrksen  amendment  pro- 
tects the  homeowner  who  wants  to  be 
discriminatory  Such  a  homeowner  would 
be  free  to  go  ahead  and  discriminate. 

I  think  It  is  tragic  that  we  have  to  say 
so,  but  there  It  Is.  However,  that  would 
not  be  so  if  one  were  to  engage  a  broker. 
And  there  is  nothing  destructive  of  the 
law  of  agency  In  establishing  restraints 
on  what  one  can  do  with  his  broker. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  my  time? 
Mr.  HART.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
Senator  not  destroying  the  law  of  agency 
if  he  provides  that  an  individual  cannot 
employ  an  agent  to  sell  his  home,  but 
can  sell  it  himself? 

Mr  HART.  A  restraint  on  the  employ- 
ment of  an  agent  is  required.  An  indi- 
vidual cannot  engage  someone  who  has 
a  sign  proclaiming  that  he  furnishes  bur7 
glar  protection  and  ask  him  to  shoot 
somebody.  It  is  a  restraint  order,  but 
public  policy  demands  it. 

We  heard  much  about  economic  dis- 
crimination. We  heard  much  about  the 
fact  that  really  the  way  to  open  homes 
for  minority  groups  was  to  give  them 
jobs. 

Think  with  me  about  the  case  that  I 
cited  earlier.  I  cited  the  case  of  a  Negro 
who  works  hard  and  does  all  of  the 
things  we  tell  him  to  do  if  he  wants 
to  advance.  The  man  rears  a  family.  He 
does  save  his  money,  and  one  ds.y  he 
uoes  out  to  buj'  a  home  in  a  better 
neighborhood.  And  then  he  has  to  come 
home  that  night  and  explain  to  his  chil- 
dren why  he  could  not  make  the  pur- 
chase Think  of  the  reaction  that  has 
in  that  home.  And  perhaps  that  is  what 
the  Presidents  Riot  Commission  was 
talking  about.  That  Is  something  that 


we  should  finally  say  shall  not  be  the 
test  you  run.  When  you  go  to  a  prop- 
erty that  Is  publicly  offered,  let  us  not 
r\m  the  litmus  test  of  how  I  spell  my 
name,  or  where  I  went  to  church  on 
Sunday  or  Saturday,  or  what  color  God 
gave  me.  We  will  be  a  better  Nation 
when  we  put  that  on  the  books. 

Mr.  JAVIT8.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

The  pending  amendment  has  one  fatal 
flaw,  notwithstanding  its  amendment  by 
the  sponsor.  It  Includes  developments 
So  a  man  might  own  5.000  homes,  and 
If  they  are  single-family  dwellings,  he 
can  discriminate  all  he  wishes.  I  cannot 
conceive  of  anybody  in  this  Chamber 
going  for  that — not  Senator  Dirksen. 
not  Senator  Baker,  not  perhaps  even 
Senator  Byrd.  So.  Mr.  President,  that. 
to  me,  seems  to  be  absolutely  fatal. 

Second,  there  Is  no  discretion  whatever 
as  to  the  buyer.  Suppose  the  buyer  is  a 
veteran  of  Vietnam?  Are  you  going  to 
tell  him.  "I'm  sorry,  son.  but  I  reser\e 
my  sovereign  right  to  discriminate 
against  you."  notwithstanding  that  I  may 
employ  a  broker  who  only  lives  because  he 
Is  licensed  by  the  SUte.  as  Senator  Hart 
has  said? 

This  is  a  key  amendment.  Senator 
Byrd  is  absolutely  right.  It  Is  a  very  key 
amendment.  And  because  It  Is  a  key 
amendment  and  destroys  everything  we 
are  trying  to  construct.  It  should  be  re- 
jected, and  I  hope  the  Senate  will  do  so. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  3  minutes  on  my  time? 

The  point  made  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York  Is  well  taken.  We  make  a  di- 
vision between  a  private  dwelling  and  a 
multiple  dwelling.  What  the  Senator  from 
New  York  has  pointed  out  is  a  weakness. 
A  man  may  own  50  houses  or  100  or  1,000. 
none  of  which  actually  Is  his  private 
dwelling. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  Senator 
change  the  amendment  to  make  It  read 
the  private  dwelling  used  by  the  owner, 
not  a  series  of  houses,  which,  for  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  would  be  the  same  as 
owning  an  apartment  house  or  many 
multiple  dwellings  owned  only  for  Invest- 
ment purposes  rather  than  a  dwelling 
used  by  the  owner. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  would  like  to  support  the  amend- 
ment, but  on  this  basis.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Sponc  in  the  chair) .  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  as  modified. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  mention  has  been  made  a 
number  of  times  about  the  veteran  wlio 
seeks  to  buy  or  to  rent  property  and 
who  is  told  that  he  cannot  do  so  because 
of  his  color.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
overlooks  the  rights  of  the  property 
owner.  His  rights  are  superior,  again  I 
say.  to  the  rights  of  the  prospective  pur- 
chaser. 

A  man  who  is  a  veteran  would  als?  like 
to  fetl  that  his  Government  cannot  com- 
pel him  to  dispose  of  h  s  own  property  or 
to  rent  his  own  property  or  to  lease  his 
own  property  in  a  way  whlrh  does  not 
comport  with  his  own  wishes  and  his  own 
good  judgment. 

The  property  owner,  himself,  may  be  a 
Medal  of  Honor  winner.  We  do  not  want 
to  whittle  away  his  freedom,  his  rights. 
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He  may  be  a  Negro  property  owner.  He 
may  be  a  Negro  Medal  of  Honor  winner. 
He  may,  for  some  reason  that  he  does  not 
wish  to  state,  not  want  to  rent  to  a  white 
prospective  tenant.  I  maintain  that  that 
is  his  business;  that  is  his  right.  This  is 
his  freedom;  this  is  his  liberty;  this  Is 
something  he  fought  for.  I  hope  that 
Senators,  by  their  votes,  will  not  whittle 
away  that  right. 

I  have  no  objection  to  those  individ- 
uals who  wish  to  rent  or  lease  or  sell  to 
a  person  of  a  different  color  or  of  a  differ- 
ent religion  or  of  a  different  race.  I  only 
maintain  that  they  have  a  right  to  sell 
and'  use  and  rent  their  property  as  they 
see  fit.  I  believe  that  we,  as  Senators, 
want  to  protect  that  right  today. 

I  hope  that  Senators  will  vote  for  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  on  my  time. 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

It  Is  Incredible  that  anybody  would 
think  that  there  is  anything  sacred  about 
the  right  of  a  person,  when  he  decides 
to  dispose  of  his  property,  to  keep  a  dead 
hand  on  It.  and  that  Is  exactly  what  we 
are  doing  here.  So  long  as  he  owns  It, 
that  Is  one  thing;  It  is  his.  When  he 
decides  to  dispose  of  it,  it  is  gone.  The 
law,  as  the  Senator  from  Michigan  and 
other  Senators  have  pointed  out.  long  ago 
made  it  very  clear  that  a  man  may  not 
keep  his  dead  hand  on  his  property  after 
he  goes. 

In  this  small  way,  because  this  Is  a  very 
little  thing,  a  small  approach  to  decency 
in  this  country,  if  the  Senate  falls  to 
come  through  on  the  decent  side,  I  shall 
be  deeply  disappointed. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  my 
own  time.  I  rise  to  say  that  I  will  support 
the  amendment  proposed  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia.  I  do 
so.  in  contrast  to  the  expressions  that 
were  just  voiced  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Jersey,  because  I  do 
not  agree  at  all  that  the  dead  hand — 
the  mortmain — is  going  to  apply.  All  this 
amendment  provides  is  that  so  long  as  I 
own  a  one-family  dwelling,  I  can  sell  it 
to  whomever  I  choose:  and  once  that 
sale  has  been  consummated.  I  have  no 
further  right  of  interest  in  it.  All  the 
rights  I  had  at  that  time  pass  to  the 
person  to  whom  I  have  sold  the  heme.  I 
do  not  see  anything  un-American  about 
that.  I  do  not  see  anything  undemocratic 
about  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  appreciate  that  some 
Senators  do  not  agree  with  me.  but  I 
would  hope  that  they  would  do  me  the 
courtesy  of  listening,  because  I  have  lis- 
tened very  closely  and  I  intend  to  con- 
tinue to  do  so  when  they  speak. 

I  will  support  the  amendment,  because 
I  believe  there  is  something  almost  sacred 
about  the  right  of  ownership  of  property. 
One  of  the  Ten  Commandments  refers 
to  it.  The  Eighth  admonishes  "Thou  shalt 
not  steal."  We  are  talking  about  the 
risht  to  own  and  sell  individual  homes, 
and  I  will  support  the  amendment,  be- 
cause I  believe  this  is  a  very  basic,  funda- 
mental. American  freedom.  I  believe  we 
will  do  a  disservice  to  the  citizens  of  this 
great  Nation  and  to  freedom  generally 
if  we  rule  out  the  ripht  that  people  now 
have,  the  right  that  I  believe  shou'.d  be 
continued,  to  sell  one's  home  to  whom 
he  wishes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  on  my 


own  time,  I  ask  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  a  question. 

One  of  the  distinctions  between  the 
Dlrksen  substitute  and  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  is  that 
the  Dirksen  substitute  applies  and  re- 
stricts the  right  of  a  property  owner  to 
the  disposition  of  a  single-family  house 
in  which  the  owner  resides.  Does  the 
Senator's  amendment  extend  only  to  the 
single-family  house  in  which  the  owner 
resides,  or  does  it  extend  to  other  single- 
family  dwellings  owned  by  him  in  which 
he  does  not  reside? 

Mr.  B'yRD  of  West  Virginia.  In  answer 
to  the  question.  I  would  think  It  would 
apply  to  the  latter. 

Mr.  COOPER.  In  other  words 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  It  would 
apply  to  both. 

Mr.  COOPER.  A  person  owning  100 
single-family  dwellings? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes. 
Mr.    COOPER.    Under   the   Senator's 
amendment,  they  would  be  included? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  They 
would.  Yes,  they  would,  because  they  are 
one-family  dwellings  owned  or  rented  by 
a  private  person,  not  by  a  corporation, 
company,  or  partnership. 

Mr.  COOPER.  If  we  take  this  step.  It 
Is  a  very  large  step. 

Without  going  into  detail,  many  of  us 
have  supported  all  civil  rights  bills 
throughout  the  years. 

Admittedly,  this  housing  bill  is  a  major 
step.  If  it  is  to  be  taken — and  I,  myself, 
am  going  to  vote  to  take  it — then,  I  do 
not  see  any  distinction  between  making 
the  bill  applicable  to  housing  beyond  the 
ownership  of  single-family  homes, 
whether  owned  by  one  person,  a  number 
of  persons,  or  otherwise,  because,  basi- 
cally, what  we  are  attempting  to  do  in 
this  bill  Is  to  open  up  housing  to  as  large 
an  extent  as  possible,  to  all  people  with- 
out discrimination.  The  family  home  Is 
and  should  be  protected,  but  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  basically  changes 
the  bUl. 

If  we  are  to  approve  this  bill  I  do  not 
see  any  point  In  Including  the  disposition 
of  houses  not  lived  in  by  the  owner. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, in  reply  to  the  Senator  I  can  only 
say  that  the  right  of  ownership  should 
be  sacred  whether  a  man  owns  one  house, 
two  houses,  or  three  houses.  That  is  pre- 
cisely what  ray  amendment  strives  to  do: 
To  protect  private  ownership,  not  owner- 
ship by  a  corporation,  partnership,  or 
company,  but  the  private  ownership  of 
a  dwelling  or  dwellings  as  long  as  they 
are  one-family  dwellings,  and  to  give  that 
owner  the  right  to  instruct  a  real  estate 
agent  as  to  how  he  would  like  his  prop- 
erty disposed  of  and  to  define  those  in- 
dividuals to  whom  he  would  wish  to  rent 
it.  or  wish  not  to  rent  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  close  my  case  by  say- 
ing once  again  I  trust  Senators  will  sup- 
port this  amendment.  I  think  it  is  basic 
to  one  of  the  greatest  of  human  rights: 
The  right  to  use,  manage,  and  dispose 
of  property  as  one  wishes  and  according 
to  one's  own  good  judgment. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  30  seconds. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Leon 
Panetta,  of  the  staff  of  the  Senator  from 
California    [Mr.    Kuchel],    and    Alton 


Prye,  of  my  staff,  be  permitted  to  remain 
in  the  Chamber. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment — No.  581 — of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  I  Mr.  Byrd],  as  mod- 
ified. On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  B"XTID  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Ohio  I  Mr. 
LauscheI.  the  Senator  from  Minnesota, 
(Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Metcalf],  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Morse),  and  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  I  Mr.  PastoreI  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Metcalf],  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  Morse],  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore]  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEIj.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  MortomI 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  38, 
nays  56,  as  follows: 

I  No.  19  Leg.) 
YEAS— 38 


Allott 

Gore 

Mundt 

Bennett 

Hansen 

Murphy 

Bible 

Hayden 

Russell 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hlckenlooper 

Smatbers 

Byrd,  W.  y«i. 

HUl 

Sparkman 

Cannon 

Holland 

Spong 

Carlson 

HoUlngs 

Stennis 

Curtis 

Hruska 

Talmadge 

Eastland 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Thurmond 

Ellender 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Tower 

Ervln 

Long,  La. 

Williams.  Del. 

Pannln 

McClellan 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Fulbright 

Monroney 
NAYS— 56 

Aiken 

Gruenlng 

Montoya 

Anderson 

Harris 

Moss 

Baker 

Hart 

Muskie 

Bartlett 

Hartke 

Nelson 

Bayh 

Hatfield 

Pearson 

Boggs 

Inouye 

Pell 

Brewster 

Jackson 

Percy 

Brooke 

Javlts 

Prouty 

Burdlck 

Kennedy,  Mase 

.  Proxmlre 

Case 

Kennedy,  NY. 

Randolph 

Church 

Kuchel 

Rlblcoff 

Clark 

Long.  Mo. 

Scott 

Cooper 

Magnuson 

Smith 

Cotton 

Mansfield 

Symington 

Dlrksen 

McOee 

Tydlngs 

Dodd 

McOovern 

Williams.  N.J. 

Domlnlck 

Mclntyre 

Yarborough 

Fong 

Miller 

Young,  Ohio 

Griffin 

Mondale 

NOT  VOTING- 

-6 

Lausche 

Metcalf 

Morton 

McCarthy 

Morse 

Pastore 

So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Byrd  of  West 
Virginia  was  rejected. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    5  60 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Mr.  President,  I  modify 
my  amendment  No.  560  by  changing 
"line  8"  to  the  figures  "9  and  10" 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object 
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The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  please  send 
his  modification  to  the  desk. 
The  amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  On 
page  20,  line  10,  after  the  word  "Investi- 
gation" and  before  the  period  Insert  the 
following:  ";  provided,  however,  the  Sec- 
retary first  compiles  with  the  provisions 
of  the  fourth  amendment  relating  to 
unreasonable  searches  and  seizures." 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  will  state  it. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  Appropriation  Committee  is  meeting 
In  executive  session  on  the  supplemental 
appropriation  bill.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  legislative  aide.  Reed  Mar- 
tin, may  remain  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  guide  me  and  help  me  later,  inas- 
much as  I  have  to  attend  that  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectioQrit  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  make  the 
same  request  with  respect  to  Vincent 
Wilbur,  my  legislative  aide. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  make 
the  same  request  with  regard  to  my  leg- 
islative assistant,  Tom  Cole,  and  ask 
that  he  may  be  present  In  the  Chamber 
for  the  deliberations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  PresiiePi.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  my  legislative  aide. 
Donald  M.  Chang,  be  allowed  the  privi- 
lege of  the  floor  during  these  delibera- 
tions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wlthou. 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  need. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order  in  the  Senate?  I  cannot 
hear  the  Senator  and  I  am  sitting  right 

next  to  him.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  In  order.  The  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  will  suspend  until  we  do 
have  order  and  everyone  has  left  the 
Chamber  who  Is  going  to  leave. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  may 
proceed. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  page  20. 
section  211  of  the  star  print  of  the  Dlrk- 
sen  substitute  appears  the  following: 

In  conducting  an  Investigation  the  Sec- 
retary shall  have  access  at  all  reasonable 
times  to  premises,  records,  documents.  In- 
dividuals, and  other  evidence  or  possible 
sources  of  evidence  and  may  examine,  record, 
and  copy  such  materials  and  take  and  record 
the  testimony  or  statements  of  such  persons 
as  are  reasonably  necessary  for  the  further- 
ance of  the  investigation. 

That  provision  violates  the  fourth 
amendment;  and  all  my  proviso  does  Is 
to  assure  that  the  Secretary  must,  before 
he  has  access  to  anybody's  premises  or 
anybody's  records,  comply  with  the 
fourth  amendment  of  the  Constitution, 
which  says: 

The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in 
their  persona,  houses,  papers,  and  effects, 
against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures, 
shall  not  be  violated,  and  no  warranto  shall 
Issue,  but  up>on  probable  cause,  supported 
by  oath  or  afflrmatlon,  and  particularly  de- 


scribing the  place  to  be  searched,  and  the 
persons  or  things  to  be  seized. 

I  do  not  think  It  Ukes  any  argument 
to  persuade  members  of  a  body  who  have 
taken  a  solemn  oath  to  uphold  the  Con- 
stitution to  vote  for  this  amendment.  I 
hope  it  will  be  accepted. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  it  would  be 
my  hope  that  we  would  not  accept  the 
aunendment.  and  I  wish  to  comment 
briefly  on  the  reasons.  It  Is  our  feeling 
that  the  amendment  Is  not  necessary. 
Under  the  Dlrksen  substitute  bill,  when 
a  person  refuses  to  permit  the  Secretary 
access  to  premises  or  records,  the  Secre- 
tary ii  authorized  to  Issue  subpenas. 

Anyone  subject  to  subpena  may  peti- 
tion the  Secretary  to  revoke  or  modify  It. 
The  Secretary  is  required  to  grant  the 
petition  If  the  subpena  is  unreasonable 
or  If  any  good  reason  for  revocation  or 
modification  Is  shown. 

In  the  event  of  refusal  to  obey  the 
subpena.  the  Secretary  may  petition  for 
its  enforcement  in  the  U.S.  district  court. 
The  other  party  may  then  apijear  In 
court  in  order  to  support  his  position. 

These  procedural  safeguards  and  re- 
view provisions  are  adequate  to  protect 
the  rights  of  all  concerned.  The  sub- 
pena power  Is  not  like  the  search  and 
seizure  power  of  a  law-enforcement  ofiQ- 
cer.  It  Is  our  Judgment  that  there  is  no 
need  for  incorporating  in  the  Dlrksen 
bill  this  reference  to  the  fourth  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  in  reply,  let 
me  say  this  amendment  Is  necessary  be- 
cause It  relates  to  access  to  premises. 
You  cannot  bring  premises  to  a  court  by 
subpena. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my 
amendment,  and  I  ask  all  Senators  who 
believe  In  upholding  the  Constitution  to 
vote  for  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  not  a  suffi- 
cient second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina,  notwith- 
standing the  very  learned  argument  I 
made,  based  on  a  nice  memorandum 
furnished  by  an  equally  able  official  from 
the  Justice  Department.  It  fails  to  per- 
suade me.  too:  and  I  think  It  would  make 
pretty  good  sense  for  us  to  accept  the 
amendment.  So,  if  there  Is  no  objection. 
I  would  move  that  we  agree  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina, 
t      The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
Dlrksen    substitute   is  open   to   further 
amendment. 
Mr.   FANNIN.   Mr.   President,   I   ask 


unanimous  consent  that  my  legislative 
assistant.  Mr.  John  Stringer,  may  be 
permitted  to  be  on  the  floor  during  the 

debate  on  the  bin.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  legislative 
assistant,  Mr.  Richard  Nelson,  be  per- 
mitted the  privilege  of  the  floor  during 
the  debate  on  the  pending  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  legislative 
counsel,  Mr.  Robert  Franks,  be  per- 
mitted to  be  on  the  floor  during  the  con- 
sideration of  the  pending  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  legisla- 
tive assistant.  Mr.  Hastings  Wyman.  be 
allowed  to  be  on  the  floor  during  the 
consideration  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  make 
the  same  request  for  my  administrative 
assistant,  Mr.  Chester  Wiggin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Dlrksen  substitute  Is  open  to  fur- 
ther amendment. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  561  and  ask  that  the 
clerk  state  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment (No.  561)  as  follows: 

On  page  19.  line  21.  strike  the  period  and 
add  the  following:  ";  provided,  however,  the 
court  shall  not  take  any  action  which  will 
Impair  In  any  respect  any  title  to  or  Interest 
In  the  property  Involved  acquired  by  any 
purchaser  or  encumbrancer  under  the  reg- 
istration or  recording  statutes  of  the  State 
In  which  such  property  Is  located." 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  line  21  be  changed 
to  line  20,  to  make  it  correspond  with 
the  star  print  of  the  Dlrksen  substitute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  every  State 
In  this  Union  has  enacted  what  are 
called  registration  or  recording  statutes 
to  enable  those  participating  In  land 
transactions  to  determine  the  title  to 
land  by  the  public  records  of  the  counties 
In  which  the  land  lies. 

The  Dlrksen  substitute  would  make  the 
title  to  land,  dep>end  on  oral  offers  to  con- 
vey or  even  on  oral  refusals  to  convey 
real  estate  enforceable  In  the  Federal 
courts.  Under  the  amendment  no  person 
seeking  to  buy  property  from  the  owner 
or  to  loan  money  to  him  on  It  would  be 
protected  on  account  of  any  purchase 
of  property  or  any  mortgage  taken  on  the 
property  by  relying  on  the  public  records 
of  the  county  In  which  the  land  lies. 

This  amendment  should  be  adopted. 
Otherwise  Innocent  parties  would  have 
no  way  in  the  world  of  protecting  them- 
selves by  looking  at  recorded  titles  under 
State  law.  They  would  have  no  way  of 
protecting  themselves.  But  persons  avail- 
ing themselves  of  the  Dlrksen  substitute, 
could  protect  themselves  by  filing  his 
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pendens  or  notices  of  suits  In  the  coun- 
ties where  the  property  Is  located.  With- 
out this  amendment,  there  would  be 
chaos  In  titles  to  land  throughout  the 
United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  send  his 
modification  to  the  desk? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  ob- 
serve the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bin  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  my  amendment.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
call  being  In  progress;  the  Senator's  re- 
quest Is  out  of  order. 

The  clerk  will  resume  the  call  of  the 
roll. 

The  bill  clerk  restimed  the  call  of  the 
roll,  and  the  following  Senators  answered 
to  their  names: 


[No.  20  Leg.) 

Aiken 

Orlffln 

Montoya 

Allott 

Gruenlag 

Moss 

Anderson 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hart 

Mundt 

Baker 

Murphy 

Bartlett 

Muskle 

Bayh 

Hartke 

Nelson 

Bennett 

Hatfield 

Pearson 

Bible 

Hayden 

Pell 

Hoggs 

Hlckenlooi>er 

Percy 

Brewster 

Hill 

Prouty 

Brooke 

Holland 

Proxmlre 

Burdlck 

HoUlngs 

Randolph 

Byrd.  Va. 

Hruska 

Rlblcoff 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Inouye 

Russell 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Scott 

Carlson 

Javlta 

Smathers 

Case 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Smith 

Church 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Sparkman 

Clark 

Kennedy.  Mass 

. Spong 

Cooper 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Stennls 

Cotton 

Kuchel 

Symington 

Curtis 

Long,  Mo. 

Talmadge 

Dlrksen 

Long,  Lb. 

Thurmond 

Dodd 

Magnuson 

Tower 

Domlnlck 

Mansfield 

Tj-dlngs 

Eastland 

McClellan 

Williams.  N.J. 

Ellender 

McGee 

Williams.  Del. 

Ervln 

McQovern 

Yarborough 

Fannin 

Mclntyre 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Fong 

Miller 

Young,  Ohio 

Fulbrlght 

Mondale 

Gore 

Monroney 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  present.  The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bin  clerk  proceeded  to  caU  the 
roll. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require  and 
shall  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  attention  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  CaroUna  [Mr.  ErvinI, 
amendment  No.  561.  states:  ";  provided, 
however,  the  court  shall  not  take  any  ac- 
tion which  win  Impair  In  any  respect  any 
title  to  or  Interest  In  the  property  In- 


volved acquired  by  any  purchaser  or  en- 
cumbrancer under  the  registration  or  re- 
cording statutes  of  the  State  In  which 
such  property  Is  located." 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
my  amendment  No.  543  which  contains 
this  provision:  ",  but  any  sale  or  rental 
consummated  prior  to  the  Issuance  of 
a  temporary  order  and  Involving  a  bona 
fide  purchaser  or  tenant  without  actual 
notice  of  the  existence  of  the  fUlng  of  a 
formal  charge  of  discrimination  filed  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
be  affected". 

Mr.  President,  I  was  unfortunately  at- 
tending an  Appropriations  Committee 
meeting  and  did  not  know  that  the  pend- 
ing amendment  had  been  caHed  up.  I 
feel  that  the  Ervin  amendment  goes  fur- 
ther than  I  would  like  to  go. 

I  believe  that  my  amendment  Is  a  bet- 
ter amendment.  I  had  It  drawn  by  legis- 
lative counsel  after  informing  them  of 
the  problem. 

If  the  Ervln  amendment  should  be 
withdrawn  for  any  reason — and  even 
whether  or  not  It  Is— I  shall  offer  my 
amendment. 

I  Inquire  of  the  manager  of  the  bin, 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mon- 
dale! ,  on  my  time,  concerning  his  dis- 
position and  attitude  toward  the  so- 
called  Anott  amendment. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  Allott  amendment  Is  a  very  sound 
amendment.  I  would  like  to  see  It  agreed 
to. 

I  fear  that  the  proposal  presented  by 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  goes 
clear  beyond  the  bona  fide  purchaser  re- 
striction which  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado wisely  Incorporates  In  his  amend- 
ment. 

We  would  welcome  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time.  I  shall  call  up  my  amend- 
ment at  the  appropriate  time. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Allott 
amendment  offers  little  protection.  It 
only  protects  a  man  prior  to  the  time  a 
temporary  order  Is  issued.  A  temporary 
order  is  Issued  at  the  request  of  the 
counsel  for  the  party,  who  can  travel,  like 
Nlcodemus,  by  night,  to  the  court  and  get 
a  temporary  restraining  order. 

If  the  Senate  does  not  wish  to  Intro- 
duce chaos  In  titles  in  real  estate 
throughout  the  United  States,  it  had  bet- 
ter vote  for  my  amendment.  There  is  no 
trick  In  It.  My  amendment,  like  most 
State  laws,  makes  the  title  depend  upon 
the  record.  The  Individual  who  Is  seek- 
ing to  enforce  a  right  based  upon  dis- 
crimination has  protection.  He  can  file 
a  notice  lis  pendens  In  the  county  where 
the  property  is  located. 

Unfortunately,  the  Federal  courts  have 
held  that  one  Is  required  to  take  judicial 
notice  of  actions  In  Federal  courts,  not- 
withstanding he  may  be  a  thousand 
miles  away  from  where  the  land  Ues. 

My  amendment  is  a  protection  for 
those  who  purchase  or  take  mortgages 
on  land  after  an  oral  refusal  to  sell  or 
rent  or  after  an  oral  offer  to  sell  or  rent 
is  made.  The  Allott  amendment  would 
not  protect  anybody  very  long. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Tydings  in  the  chair).  The  question  is 


on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina.  On  this 
question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  ron. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Mansfield],  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy  1,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf],  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pas- 
tore],  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell],  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
I  Mr.  Smathers]  are  necessarUy  absent. 

I  also  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senators  from  Montana  (Mr 
Mansfield  and  Mr.  Metcalf].  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse  1,  and  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pas- 
tore]  would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton] 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  IlUnols  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sen],  Is  detained  on  official  business, 
and.  If  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  33, 
nays  58,  as  foUows: 

|No.  2lLeg.i 
YEAS— 33 


Bennett 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Carlson 

Cooper 

Curtis 

Eastland 

EHlender 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Fulbrlght 


Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brewster 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Cannon 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Cotton 

Dodd 

Domlnlck 

Fong 

Orlffln 


Dlrksen 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 


Gore 

Hansen 

Hlckenlooper 

Hill 

Holland 

HoUlngs 

Hruska 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Long,  La. 

McClellan 

Mundt 

NATS— 58 

Gruenlng 

Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

Hayden 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Kennedy.  Mass. 

Kennedy,  NY. 

Kuchel 

Lausche 

Long,  Mo. 

Magnuson 

McGee 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

Miller 

NOT  VOTING— 9 


Murphy 

Prouty 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stennls 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Williams,  Del. 

Yarborough 

Young,  N.  Dak. 


Mondale 

Monroney 

Montoya 

Moss 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Scott 

Smith 

Symington 

Tydings 

Williams.  N.J. 

Young,  Ohio 


Metcalf 

Morse 

Morton 


Pastore 
Russell 
Smathers 


.So  Mr.  Ervin's  amendment  <No.  561) 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mi.  MONDALE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  there 
will  be  a  matter  dealing  with  Irrigation 
problems  before  the  Senate  shortly. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Jerry 
Verkler.  clerk  of  the  committee,  be 
granted  the  privilege  of  the  fioor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  in  order 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  may 
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understand  that  the  Senate  has  just 
voted  to  refuse  to  continue  the  protec- 
tion given  subsequent  purchasers  or  en- 
cumbrancers under  the  registration  or 
recording  statutes  of  the  50  States,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
which  has  just  been  voted  on  be  printed 
in  full  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord.  as  follows: 

On  page  19.  line  20,  strike  the  period  and 
add  the  following:  ";  provided,  however,  the 
court  shall  not  take  any  action  which  will 
Impair  In  any  respect  any  title  to  or  Interest 
In  the  property  Involved  acquired  by  any 
purchassr  or  encumbrancer  under  the  regis- 
tration or  recording  statutes  of  the  State  In 
which  such  property  Is  located." 

AMKNDMXNT    NO.    SS9 

Mr  TALMADGE  Mr.  President.  I 
call  up  my  amendment  No.  559  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendnjept  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  cleric  read  as  follows: 

On  page  5.  line  22.  strike  out  the  quotation 
marks. 

On  page  5,  between  lines  22  and  23.  Insert 
a  r.ew  subsection,  as  follows : 

"(d)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued so  as  to  deter  any  law  enforcement 
officer  from  carrying  out  the  duties  of  his 
office;  and  no  law  enforcement  officer  shall  be 
coiLiiidered  to  be  In  violation  of  this  section 
for  carrying  out  the  duties  of  his  office  or 
enforcing  ordinances  and  laws  of  the  tJnlted 
States,  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  any  of 
the  several  States,  or  any  political  subdivi- 
sion of  a  State.  For  purposes  of  the  preceding 
sentence,  the  term  law  enforcement  officer" 
means  any  officer  of  the  CTnlted  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  a  State,  or  political 
subdivision  of  a  State,  who  is  empowered  by 
law  to  conduct  Investigations  of.  or  make 
arrests  because  of,  offenses  against  the 
United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  a 
State,  or  a  political  subdivision  of  a  State." 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  just  presented  is  designed  to 
protect  law  enforcement  officers  in 
carrying  out  the  duties  of  their  o£Qce. 

And  theirs  is  the  most  important  duty 
of  government — that  is,  to  protect  the 
life,  liberty,  and  property  of  American 
citizens. 

Law  as  the  ruling  force  in  American 
society  is  being  violated  as  never  before 
by  a  vast  and  growing  army  of  immo- 
rality and  criminality. 

Crime  is  increasing  In  America  eight 
times  as  fast  as  our  [>opulation,  and  in 
recent  years  we  have  witnessed  mob  rule 
in  American  cities,  with  the  threat  of 
more  to  come  this  summer. 

Untold  numbers  of  American  citizens 
in  many  areas  live  in  fear  for  their  lives 
and  the  safety  of  their  families,  their 
homes,  and  their  businesses.  The  cause  of 
their  fear  is  crime.  That  crime  and  law- 
lessness have  become  the  Nation's  No.  1 
domestic  problem  was  confirmed  only 
this  week  by  the  Gallup  poll. 

On  the  one  hand  we  have  crime  and 
mob  violence  in  the  streets  increasing  at 
alarming  rates,  and  on  the  other  we  have 
law  enforcement  ofQcers  who  have  been 
virtually  handcuffed  by  court  decisions 
and  apathy  by  a  large  part  of  the  public. 

Now  we  are  confronted  with  a  bill  that 
would  make  law  enforcement  even  more 
difficult.  And  not  only  that,  this  bill 
would  subject  policemen  to  harsh  penal- 


ties for  merely  attempting  to  do  their 
jobs. 

I  submit  that  our  primary  concern  to- 
day should  be  in  the  prosecution  and 
conviction  of  criminals,  rather  than  in 
the  restriction  and  persecution  of  law  en- 
forcement oCBcers. 

Yet.  the  Dirksen  substitute,  while 
adding  nothing  to  the  effectiveness  of  law 
enfoicement.  not  only  would  further 
frustrate  enforcement  of  the  law,  it  could 
veiT  well  result  in  the  prosecution  and 
imprisonment  of  police  officers. 

This  legislation  would  apply  to  anyone, 
as  the  law  states,  "whether  or  not  acting 
under  color  of  law"*  who  allegedly  inter- 
feres with  the  would-be  rights  of  others 
as  spelled  out  in  this  bill. 

This  uhrase  would  remove  any  pro- 
tection that  policemen  now  have  in  pur- 
suance of  their  duties  as  officers  of  the 
law. 

For  example,  consider  this  situation 
that  occurs  daily  in  cities  such  as  Wash- 
ington. Suppose  a  white  ixtliceman  in 
Washington,  DC  ,  sees  what  he  thinks 
is  a  flght  developing  between  two  Ne- 
groes in  a  bar. 

He  hears  loud  threats  being  passed, 
and  other  indications  that  they  intend 
to  do  violence  to  each  other. 

Suppose  that  they  are  actually  good 
friends  engaged  in  a  minor  argument, 
with  a  lot  of  loud  talk  thrown  in  just 
to  Impress  bystanders. 

The  men  resent  the  intrusion  and. 
having  gained  courage  from  their  drink, 
they  try  to  shove  the  officer  aroimd.  Try- 
ing to  defend  himself,  the  policeman 
draws  his  billy  club  and  whacks  one  of 
them  on  the  head,  causing  a  minor 
injury. 

If  a  court  should  determine  months 
later  that  the  two  Negroes  supposedly 
engaged  in  the  argument  were  lawfully 
enjoying  the  bar.  one  of  the  public  ac- 
commodations covered  by  this  bill,  the 
policeman  would  then  be  subject  to  pros- 
ecution. Because  he  was  white  and  the 
others  were  Negro,  it  could  be  claimed 
that  he  acted  because  of  race. 

A  jury  might  find  that  the  officer  had 
knowingly  Injured,  intimidated,  and  in- 
terfered with  a  minority  group  in  their 
right  to  enjoy  a  public  accommodation. 
For  using  his  billy  club,  the  ix)lice  offi- 
cer could  be  fined  $10,000  or  sentenced 
to  10  years  in  prison.  If  the  man  died 
because  of  the  blow  on  the  head,  the 
officer  could  be  put  In  jail  for  life. 

Of  course,  we  are  told  that  such  sit- 
uations as  this  will  never  arise  because 
people  have  to  be  •lawfully"  engaged 
in  enjoying  these  rights  and  privileges 
before  being  protected  by  the  law. 

This  presents  the  crux  of  the  problem. 
Just  what  is  lawful? 

At  what  point  does  a  citizen's  use  of 
a  public  accommodation  cease  to  be  law- 
ful and  become  disorderly  conduct? 

At  what  point  does  Stokely  Car- 
mlchael's  harangue  to  a  mob  exceed  his 
right  of  free  speech,  and  become  inciting 
to  riot? 

At  what  point  does  a  gang  of  people 
parading  up  and  down  the  street  cease 
to  be  a  lawful  demonstration  and  become 
a  threat  to  peace  and  good  order? 

At  what  point  does  a  peacenik's  inter- 
ference with  the  draft  cease  to  be  an 
exercise  of  his  right  to  dissent  and  be- 


come unlawful  obstruction  of  the  recruit- 
ing or  enlistment  service  of  the  United 
States? 

A  21 -year-old  policeman  may  have  to 
make  a  snap  decision  In  a  situation  that 
the  courts  may  take  weeks  and  even 
months  to  resolve.  Are  we  going  to  ask 
the  policeman  on  the  beat  to  assume  the 
role  of  constitutional  lawyer,  at  the  risk 
of  being  put  In  jail  should  he  happen  to 
be  wrong? 

I  submit  that  policemen  should  be 
given  freedom  to  act  on  the  merits  of 
a  case  as  he  sees  It  as  it  is  taking  place. 
He  should  not  be  hampered  by  the 
ominous  threat  of  being  Indicted  by  a 
Federal  grand  jury  and  perhaps  even 
convicted  and  confined  to  prison. 

The  policeman  has  a  hard  enougii  row 
to  hoe  as  it  is.  The  physical  danger  that 
confronts  them  dally  is  only  one  of  the 
factors  that  has  demoralized  police  offi- 
cers across  the  land. 

Police  have  been  demoralized  by 
trumped  up  charges  of  brutality  when 
mast  often  it  is  the  police  themselves 
w;io  have  been  b.utalized. 

Police  are  demoralized  by  Supreme 
Court  decisions  which  have  freed  c:imi- 
nals  on  highly  technical  grounds  even 
when  there  is  no  question  of  quit. 

Police  have  been  demoralized  by  a 
penal  system  which  sometimes  allows 
ha-dened  criminals  to  beat  the  arresting 
otQcer  back  to  the  scene  of  the  crime  to 
do  the  same  thing  all  over  again. 

It  should  come  as  no  surprise  that  the 
ranks  of  policemen  have  grown  very  thin 
ii'.dt-ed.  Capable  and  experienced  men  are 
'•eslgnlng  In  droves  from  the  seemingly 
>iMptless  job  of  controlling  crime  in  to- 
days  society. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  would  further 
aggravate  the  demoralization  of  the  po- 
lice forces  of  America. 

This  bill  would  create  situations  in 
which  policemen  would  rather  look  the 
ofner  way  when  they  see  a  crime  in  the 
maiiing,  tV.an  lisk  subjecting  themselves 
to  fines  and  imprisonment. 

We  would  have  a  situation  where  i;o- 
lice  officers  would  be  extremely  hesitant 
to  I'ccost  a'lyone  in  a  restaurant,  hotel. 
limchroom.  soda  fountain,  theater,  con- 
cert hall,  sports  arena,  stadium,  or  any 
other  public  accommodation,  for  fear  of 
infringing  upon  someone's  alleged  civil 
rights. 

We  would  have  policemen  and  Na- 
tional Guardsmen  afraid  to  act  to  put 
down  a  riot  for  fear  of  being  prosecuted 
themselves. 

I  regret  veiT  much  that  a  limitation 
of  debate  has  been  imposed  upon  the 
Senate,  for  I  believe  that  this  bill  de- 
serves close  examination  in  order  to  ap- 
prise the  Nation's  law  enforcement  ofQ- 
cers of  how  this  legislation  will  affect 
thtm.  and  how  it  will  affect  the  Ameri- 
can people  at  a  time  when  there  is  an 
overpowering  need  for  stronger — and  not 
weake'' — law  enforcement. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  for  these  reasons 
that  I  believe  my  amendment  is  vital 
to  the  continued  effectiveness  of  law  en- 
forcement in  our  Nation. 

My  amendment  prants  no  special 
rights  or  privileges  to  anyone.  It  takes 
away  no  rights  or  privileges.  It  simply 
provides  that  nothing  in  this  bill  shall 
be  construed  to  deter  any  law  enforce- 
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ment  officer  from  carrying  out  the  du- 
ties of  his  office. 

It  simply  enables  the  policemen  to  do 
the  best  job  that  he  can  in  enforcing 
the  law  and  protecting  the  lives  and 
property  of  our  people. 

I  hope  that  it  will  not  be  said  that 
this  Congress,  in  Its  zeal  to  protect 
rights,  will  put  a  law  on  the  books  to 
hamstring  law  enforcement  officers. 

I  hope  that  this  Congress  is  not  more 
interested  in  legislating  special  protec- 
tion for  the  few.  than  it  is  in  providing 
tqual  protection  for  all  of  our  law-abid- 
iris  citizens. 

I  say  in  this  time  of  increasing  crime 
and  mob  violence,  the  Congress  should 
give  our  law  enforcement  officers  an  un- 
qu&liflpd  vote  of  confidence. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  are  a  sufficient 
number  of  Senators  now  in  the  Chamber 
I  a.sk  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quonmi.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  asls. 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON'S  1969 
BUDGET 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  on  January  31,  as  appears  In 
the  Congressional  Record  on  pwiges  1689 
to  1708,  I  discussed  and  Introduced  two 
bills,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to — 

First.  Make  a  mandatory  reduction  in 
expenditures — other  than  those  repre- 
senting the  cost  of  the  Vietnam  war — of 
at  least  $8  billion. 

S^econd.  Increase  taxes  by  $6.5  billion 
annually — 6  percent  on  individuals  effec- 
tive April  1,  and  an  8-percent  Increase  on 
corporations  effective  January  1,  1968. 

Third.  Extend  for  1  year  the  excise 
taxes  on  automobiles  and  telephones, 
which  otherwise  would  expire  April  1, 
1968. 

Fourth.  Reduce  expenditures  by  writ- 
ins  into  law  the  provisions  of  President 
Johnson's  Executive  order  of  September 
'JO.  1966,  wherein  he  would  freeze  Federal 
civilian  employment  at  the  July  1,  1966, 
level. 

Fifth.  Place  a  moratorium  on  all  new 
projects  and  programs  until  such  time  as 
the  war  in  Vietnam  is  over  or  our  budget 
13  balanced.  Exceptions  are  made  where 
.<;uch  programs  or  projects  are  certified  as 
essential  to  our  national  interest. 

Instead  of  taxing  foreign  travel,  these 
bills  offered  an  alternative  whereby  Gov- 
ernment officials  would  be  required  to  set 
the  example. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  taken  a 
position  against  all  sections  in  these  bills 
which  propose  to  reduce  expenditures. 

The  Treasury  Department  endorses 
only  those  sections  which  would  increase 
taxes,  and  thus  provide  more  spending 
money  for  the  Great  Society. 

The  Treasury  EJepartment  dodges  the 
question  of  reducing  oil  depletion  by  ask- 
ing for  further  delay  awaiting  a  report 


from  a  study  which  was  initiated  5  years 
ago.  It  is  apparent  that  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration is  still  not  ready  to  face  up 
to  the  basic  problem  of  reducing  ex- 
penditures. 

However,  notwithstanding  their  op- 
position, I  serve  notice  again  that  the 
provisions  of  these  bills  will  be  pushed  to 
a  vote  In  the  Senate.  The  American  tax- 
payer has  a  right  to  know  what,  If  any- 
thing. Congress  will  do. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
ments by  the  Treasury  Department  on 
these  two  bills  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record,  along  with  attachments. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  attachments  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Washington.  March  4.  1988. 
Hon.  John  J.  Williams, 
U.S.  Senate, 

New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sen.\tor  Williams:  This  letter  is  in 
reply  to  your  request  for  the  views  of  the 
Treasury  Department  on  your  bills,  S.  2902 
"A  Bill  to  Improve  the  balance  of  payments 
and  protect  the  domestic  economy  of  the 
United  States",  and  S.  2903  "A  Bill  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  limit 
the  maximum  rate  of  percentage  depletion 
to  a  rate  of  20  percent  " 

Sections  3,  4,  5  and  10  of  S.  2902  are  within 
the  direct  purview  of  the  Director  of  the 
Budget,  dealing  as  they  do  with  the  number 
of  civilian  employees,  the  initiation  of  public 
works  projects,  budget  expenditures  gener- 
ally, and  foreign  travel  by  Government  offi- 
cers and  employees.  I  am  therefore  attaching 
a  copy  of  a  statement  by  Director  Zwlck  com- 
menting on  these  sections.  As  that  state- 
ment Indicates,  the  Administration  strongly 
opposes  the  provisions  of  these  sections. 

The  remaining  provisions  In  these  bills 
relate  to  matters  within  my  area  of  respon- 
sibility, and  I  am  commenting  upon  them  in 
a  statement  attached  to  this  letter.  In  addi- 
tion to  that  statement.  I  would  like  to  make 
a   few   overall   observations   on   S.   2902. 

The  sections  of  S.  2902  within  my  area  of 
responsibility   cover  matters   which   are   the 
subject  of   proposals  of  the  Administration 
presently  before  the  Congress.  The  principal 
thrust  of  those  sections  Is  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  those  proposals,  and  I  therefore  wel- 
come your  support  of  our  objectives.  More- 
over, for  the  most  part  the  provisions  of  your 
bill    dealing    with    these    matters    are    sub- 
stantively  quite   close   to   our   own   recom- 
mendations,   so    that    In    a    number   of    In- 
stances the  diflference  becomes  one  of  detail. 
Thus,  your  recommendation  In  Section  2  of 
the  bill  for  a  continuation  of  existing  auto- 
mobile and  communications  excise  taxes  is 
quite  clo.se  to  our  proposal  in  this  area  and 
to  what   has   been   already   adopted   by   the 
House.  Your  recommendation  in  Section  8 
of  the  bill  relating  to  reductions  in  existing 
Customs  exemptions  is  likewise  close  to  the 
proposals  I  presented  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  on  February  5,  and  which 
have  been  the  subject  of  recent  hearings  be- 
fore that  Committee.  Your  recommendation 
in  Section  11  of  the  bill  to  repeal  the  gold 
reserve    requirements    for    Federal    Reserve 
Notes   parallels   legislation   now   before   the 
Senate  which  we  strongly  support.  The  rec- 
ommendation  in   Section   6   of   the   bill   for 
a  temporary  surcharge  on   individuals   and 
corporations   adopts   the   same   form    for   a 
temporary  tax  Increase  that  we  have  been 
steadily  and  strongly  urging. 

Your  rscommendations  In  these  sections 
thus  deal  directly  with  the  basic  objectives 
of  cur  fiscal  program — the  reduction  of  the 
budgetary  deficits  that  would  otherwise  pre- 
vail in  fiscal  1968  and  1969  to  more  manage- 
able and  acceptable  levels,  and  a  reduction 


in  our  balance  of  payments  deficit.  In  thes« 
substantive  areas  1  welcome  and  appreciate 
your  support. 

As  respects  Section  6  of  your  bill,  where 
you  recommend  a  temporary  8  percent  sur- 
charge on  corporations  and  a  6  percent  sur- 
charge on  individuals,  I  would  of  course 
strongly  urge  that  we  achieve  the  temporary 
surcharge  at  the  10  percent  level  recom- 
mended In  the  Budget  A  surcharge  at  that 
level  wll!  add  over  $',  miUon  In  fiscal  1968 
and  over  $3  billion  In  fiscal  1969  to  the 
revenues  that  would  be  obtained  under  the 
ral«.«;  you  suggest.  1  Jeel  that  this  additional 
revenue  Is  needed  to  ;:chleve  the  reductions 
in  the  budget  deficits  that  are  desired. 

The  paramount  need  is  that  of  achieving 
legislative  enactment  of  the  requisite 
revenue-producing  measures.  We  should  also 
secure  that  enactment  as  promptly  as  pos- 
sible, -^o  that  delay  does  not  cause  us  to  see 
revenues  keep  draining  away  that  a  prompt 
enactment  would  have  put  into  the  coffers  of 
the  Government.  I  must  leave  to  the  Con- 
gress the  question  of  Congressional  procedure 
Involved  in  obtaining  the  desired  legislation. 
Presumably  that  procedure  is  a  matter  to  be 
worked  out  between  the  leaders  of  both 
Houses  and  the  leaders  of  their  Tax  Com- 
mittees. 

Although  we  have  major  reservations  with 
respect  to  the  sections  of  your  bill  dealt  with 
in  Director  Zwick's  statement,  again  let  me 
express  my  appreciation  for  your  encourag- 
ing support  of  our  tax  balance  of  payments 
objectives. 

Slncerelv  yours. 

Henry  H.  Fowler. 

bureatt  of  the  bltdcet  comments  on  s.  2902 
S.  2902.  "Balance  of  Payments  and  Domes- 
tic Economy  Act  of  1968,"  contains  a  com- 
bination of  tax  measures  and  expenditure 
provisions  "to  Improve  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments and  protect  the  domestic  econbmy  of 
the  United  States."  Some  sections  of  the  bill 
are  similar  to  proposals  made  or  actions  al- 
ready underway  by  the  Administration  with 
the  same  objectives  in  mind.  Other  sections, 
however,  represent  unwise,  inefliclent.  or  im- 
practical methods  of  accomplishing  the  de- 
sired purposes.  In  total  they  are  a  prescrip- 
tion for  inefficient  government. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  is  primarily  con- 
cerned with  Sections  3,  4,  5,  and  10  of  the 
bill;  analyses  of  each  of  these  sections  are 
presented  below.  Sections  3.  4,  and  5  .ire.  in 
our  view,  particularly  troublesome.  These  sec- 
tions, taken  together,  are  designed  to  nrcom- 
plish  an  expenditure  reduction  of  $8  billioc 
in  fiscal  vear  1969.  Section  3  calls  for  a  freeze 
on  civilian  officers  and  employees  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  at  the  September  20.  1966 
level.  Section  4  requires  a  moratorium  on 
public  works.  Section  5  Imposes  an  expendi- 
ture limit  of  $178  billion  in  fiscal  year  1969. 
These  sections  are  undesirable,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  both  policy  and  administra- 
tion. To  summarize  briefly,  they  would— 

Require  an  arbitrary,  meat-axe  approach 
to  Government  programs  and  services  instead 
of  careful  and  deliberate  program-by-pro- 
gram review; 

Fall  inequiUbly  upon  the  activities  which 
are  relatively  controllable,  requiring,  in  many 
cases,  crippling  reductions; 

Cause  considerable  uncertainty  since,  if.  as 
the  year  progressed,  expenditures  for  uncon- 
trollable programs  were  to  increase  over  the 
estimates,  the  limited  controllable  portion 
of  the  budget  would  have  to  be  cut  more 
and  more  deeply  to  keep  within  the  statu- 
tory ceiling  on  total  expenditures; 

Transfer  from  the  Congress  to  t>ie  Ex- 
ectitive  virtually  .ill  decision-making  .is  to 
vi-hlch  programs  to  fund  and  staff,  regard- 
less of  congressional  action  through  the  ap- 
propriations prcess. 

Orderly,  efficient  Government  require.?  ex- 
plicit deci.'-ions— progrom  by  program — after 
consideration  of  needs  and  priorities  by  both 
the  Executive  and  the  Congress.  Moreover, 
to   be   effective   in    these   rapidly   changing 
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times,  Oovemment  muat  have  a  degree  of 
nexlblllty.  A  statutory  expenditure  limit, 
combined  with  a  retroactive  freeze  on  civilian 
employment  and  an  across-the-board  mora- 
torium on  public  works,  runs  counter  to  both 
of  these  requirements. 

AMALTSIS  or  SBCTIONS   3,   4,    9.   AND    10 

Section   3.   Reduction   in   Executive   Branch 
Employment 

Summary. — During  any  period  In  which 
employment  In  the  executive  branch  exceeds 
the  level  of  employment  of  September  20. 
19M,  no  more  than  25%  of  total  vacancies 
occurring  may  be  filled. 

The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
Is  required  to  determine  which  vacancies 
may  be  filled,  reserve  from  expenditure  the 
savings  In  salaries  and  wages  and  other  cate- 
gories of  expense  resulting  from  this  action, 
and  make  quarterly  reports  to  the  Congress 
of  his  activities. 

The  section  would  not  apply  to  employees 
In  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  poetal  field 
service,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
offices  filled  by  appointment  by  the  President 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
or  to  positions  filled  by  transfer  from  the 
same  or  another  agency.  However,  all  such 
employees  and  offices  would  be  counted  In  the 
aggregate  number  of  employees  employed 
September  30,  1966  and  the  number  employed 
at  any  particular  time. 

The  section  would  take  effect  April  1,  1968. 

Comment  J. — Total  Federal  civilian  employ- 
ment In  the  executive  branch  at  the  end 
of  September  1966  was  3.762.000.  The  Post 
Office  and  the  Defense  Department  accounted 
for  1.834,000  and  all  other  agencies  928,000. 
The  1969  budget  estimates  of  employment 
were  baaed  on  careful  review  and  determina- 
tion of  the  minimum  numbers  of  employees 
essential  to  support  the  proposed  program 
levels  The  estimates  Indicate  sm  Increase 
of  315,000  In  June  1969  above  the  September 
1966  level.  Post  Office  and  Defense  will  ac- 
count for  207.000  of  this  Increase  and  all 
other  agencies  will  account  for  the  balance 
of  108,000. 

Since  the  provisions  of  section  5  about  not 
filling  3  out  of  4  vacancies  do  not  apply  to  the 
Poet  Office  and  the  Defense  Department,  but 
their  numbers  are  Included  In  the  totals, 
employment  In  the  rest  of  the  Oovernment 
agencies  would  have  to  be  reduced  below  the 
level  of  September  20.  1966  to  the  extent  that 
the  Defense  Department,  the  Post  Office  and 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  exceed 
their  September  20.  1966  level.  Therefore,  the 
other  Oovernment  agencies  would  have  to  re- 
duce employment  not  only  by  the  108,000  by 
which  they  are  estimated  to  Increase,  but 
also  by  the  207.000  that  the  Post  Office  and 
Defense  Department  are  estimated  to  In- 
crease. 

A  reduction  of  some  315,000  employees  tn 
those  agencies  is  In  excess  of  30''^  from  the 
estUxiated  June  1969  level  and  more  than 
200.000  below  the  September  1966  employ- 
ment level  which  section  3  Is  designed  to 
maintain!  This  would  completely  disrupt  the 
functions  of  Government. 

Section  3  appears  to  give  discretion  to  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  as  to 
which  vacancies  should  be  filled,  but  In  real- 
ity the  Director  would  have  little  or  no  dis- 
cretion. Neither  the  President,  the  Congress, 
nor  the  public  would  want  air  safety  Jeopard- 
laed,  for  example.  The  choice  would  then  be 
to  limit  air  travel  or  to  Increase  employment 
In  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration.  The 
effect  of  section  3  would  be  that  for  each  per- 
son added  by  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration, four  vacancies  elsewhere  would  have 
to  go  unfilled.  If  emplo>-ment  were  to  be 
merely  held  level  at  FAA.  all  vacancies  In 
PAA  would  be  filled,  and  for  each  vacancy 
that  occurred  and  was  filled  at  FAA  three 
vacancies  must  be  left  unfilled  elsewhere. 

Similarly,  programs  such  as  social  security 
or  Medicare  must  handle  all  of  those  who  are 
eligible.  Accordingly,  maintaining  or  Increas- 
ing employment  In  the  Social  Security  Ad- 


ministration to  cope  with  rising  workloads 
would  mean  that  four  times  the  number  of 
Increases  and  three  times  the  number  of 
vacancies  filled  at  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration would  have  to  be  left  unfilled  else- 
where m  the  Government. 

Long  before  the  Director  could  satisfy  re- 
quirements of  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration, social  security,  and  other  important 
activities,  such  as  law  enforcement,  veter- 
ans" hosplUl  care,  and  civilian  agency  sup- 
port for  Vietnam  operations,  the  number  of 
vacancies  that  legally  could  be  filled  would 
undoubtedly  be  exhausted.  The  result  would 
be  that  a  large  number  of  agencies  would  be 
forced  to  drastically  curtail  or  eliminate 
services  to  the  public. 

Section  3  completely  disregards  the  fact 
that  demands  for  Government  services  are 
Increasing  and  that  there  must  be  additional 
employees  to  handle  the  resulting  Increased 
workloads. 

For  example.  It  Is  estimated  that  the  num- 
ber of  establlshmenu  requiring  Federal  meat 
inspectors  will  increase  by  78'"c.  In  1969.  The 
only  alternative  to  permitting  uninspected 
and  perhaps  unwholesome  meat  to  pass  to 
the  consumer  Is  to  Increase  the  number  of 
inspectors.  Similarly.  addlUonal  employees 
are  necessary  for  projected  increased  services 
In  1969  such  as: 

Loans  to  small  business — up  21'^c.. 
New  Federal  manpower  programs  aimed  at 
both  the  urban  and  rural  disadvantaged — a 
20",  Increase  In  program  level. 

Maintenance  of  air  travel  safety  while  air 
traffic  significantly  Increases — landings  and 
takeoffs  at  airports  with  FAA  towers  will  In- 
crease 15'^. 

Processing  of  mortgage  Insurance  applica- 
tions to  the  Federal  Housing  Administration 
by  prospective  homeowners — expected  to  In- 
crease by  100.000. 

Disposition  of  4%  more  patent  applica- 
tions In  the  Commerce  Department. 

Handling  of  complaint  applications  con- 
cerning monopolistic  and  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices— up  7'; . 

Disposition  of  electric  rate  filings  to  the 
Federal   Power  Commission — up  4.4%. 

Adjudication  of  air  carrier  rate  and  fare 
cases — up  16%. 

Disposition  of  applications  for  motor  car- 
rier operating  authority — up  8%. 

Mediation  of  unfair  labor  practice  cases — 
up  7.5%. 

Handling  of  112  million  tax  returns  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service — up  almost  3 
million. 

In  the  face  of  these  workload  increases, 
it  is  apparent  that  appropriate  action  with 
regard  to  Federal  employment  Is  not  to  Im- 
pose arbitrary  and  disruptive  decreases,  but 
to  limit  Increases  to  what  Is  essential.  This 
was  the  policy  pursued  by  the  President  In 
his  1969  budget. 

The  selection  of  the  month  of  September 
for  the  base  period  In  section  3  would  crip- 
ple the  regular  and  special  summer  activities 
of  the  Government.  These  Include  programs 
to  accommodate  visitors  to  the  national  for- 
ests and  parks,  construction  activities  In 
agencies  such  as  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the  President's 
summer  program  for  disadvantaged  youth, 
etc.  Most  temporary  summer  employees  have 
left  the  rolls  by  September. 

Section  3  requires  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  decide  which  va- 
cancies should  be  filled.  The  number  of  va- 
cancies occurring  each  year,  apart  from  De- 
fense and  Post  Office.  Is  about  250.000.  For 
the  Director  to  carry  out  this  function  on  any 
but  a  generalized  basis  would  require  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  staff. 

Employees  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Federal  Oovernment  are  hired  to  carry  out 
the  laws  enacted  by  the  Congress  and  at 
levels  of  activity  determined  by  the  Congress. 
The  eflectlon  of  section  3  would  be  to  require 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
to  decide  which  of  those  laws  should  be  Ig- 
nored or  only  partially  carried  out.  It  would 


be  more  appropriate  for  the  Congress  Itself 
to     make     those     specific     determinations 
through  normal  legislative  processes. 
Section  4.  Moratorium  on  public  works 

projects 
Summary. — This    section    has    four   prln- 
clpnl  provisions: 

From  the  date  of  enactment  and  during 
the  time  in  which  a  tax  surcharge  is  in 
effect,  no  Federal  agency  shall  Initiate  the 
planning  or  construction  of  any  public  works 
project  (excluding  highway  projects),  or 
make  any  grant  to  any  State  or  local  govern- 
ment agency  for  Initiating  planning  or  con- 
struction of  any  such  projects. 

Planning  or  construction  of  new  projects 
may  proceed  only  when  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning,  after  Investiga- 
tion, determines  that  a  delay  In  planning  or 
constructing  such  projects  would  cause  ir- 
reparable damage  to  the  "public  health  or 
welfare." 

The  Director  of  OEP  Is  required  to  in- 
vestigate all  public  works  projects  (except 
highway  projects)  being  planned  or  con- 
structed on  the  date  of  enactment  to  deter- 
mine which  projects  can  be  temporarily  halt- 
ed without  causing  irreparable  damage  to  the 
public  health  or  welfare. 

No  Federal  agency  shall  continue  the  plan- 
ning or  construction  of  Federal  projects  or 
make  any  grant  for  continuing  planning  or 
construction  of  State  and  local  projects  if  the 
Director  of  OEP  determines  that  such  proj- 
ects can  be  temporarily  halted. 

Comments. — The  proposed  moratorium  on 
public  works  projects  would  be  costly  and 
difficult  to  administer.  It  would  require  un- 
economic actions  to  stop  many  worthwhile 
projects  already  underway  If  large  reduc- 
tions In  expenditures  were  to  be  achieved. 

The  Intent  of  S.  2902  In  restricting  new 
public  works  construction  starts  may  oe 
only  slightly  more  limiting  than  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendations  In  the  1969  budget. 
The  budget  proposes  very  few  new  direct 
Federal  projects  other  than  those  essential 
to  the  national  defense  and  health  and  wel- 
fare of  the  public,  and  holds  going  work  to 
a  minimum  level. 

The  principal  difference  from  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendations  la  the  Intent  to  halt 
going  projects.  In  this  respect,  the  bill  goes 
far  beyond  actions  taken  In  the  Korean 
crisis,  when  contracts  were  generally  allowed 
to  be  completed  on  less  essential  projects  be- 
fore placing  the  projects  on  a  standby  basis. 
The  present  bill  would  require  cancellation 
of  existing  contracts. 

More  specifically,  section  4  would  create 
the  following  difficulties: 

First,  the  proposal  to  stop  projects  under 
construction  would  be  economically  waste- 
ful and  costly  to  the  Federal  Government 
and  to  State  and  local  governments.  It  would 
require  additional  costs  to  place  projects  on 
a  standby  basis  and  would  subject  the  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  damage  claims  for  cancel- 
lation of  construction  contracts.  The  eco- 
nomic waste  would  apply  also  to  Federal 
grant  programs  whenever  additional  grants 
would  be  necessary  to  complete  a  project  al- 
ready underway. 

Second,  the  proposal  fo  stop  planning  on 
projects  (even  though  construction  Is  not  yet 
underway)  would  severely  damage  Federal 
and  State  and  local  construction  programs 
with  very  little  saving  in  Federal  expendi- 
tures. Halting  of  planning  work  would  re- 
sult In  the  loss  of  highly  skilled  agency  staff 
who  could  not  easily  be  replaced  when  the 
Federal  construction  program  was  resumed. 
In  addition,  deferral  of  planning  could  im- 
pair later  effectiveness  and  timing  of  re- 
sumption of  Federal  public  works  construc- 
tion If  this  were  deemed  desirable  to  faclU- 
tate  pKJstwar  adjustments. 

Third,  determination  of  which  projects 
could  be  undertaken  within  the  phrase  "es- 
sential to  the  public  health  or  welfare"  would 
be  controversial  and  time-consuming.  With- 
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out  clear  definitions,  th«  bill  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  administer  fairly  and  efficiently. 

Fourth.  Investigation  of  the  projects  being 
planned  or  under  construction  before  a  deter- 
nilnatlon  to  stop  a  project  would  require  a 
time-consuming  Investigation  period.  The 
application  of  the  moratorium  to  all  going 
projects  could  well  take  several  years,  by 
which  time  some  of  these  projects  would 
already  be  completed.  If  an  Investigation  of 
going  projects  were  to  be  required,  It  is  ques- 
tionable whether  OEP  Is  the  proper  agency 
to  review  the  agencies'  proposals  and  make 
the  final  determination  as  to  what  Is  "essen- 
tial to  the  public  health  and  welfare." 

Fifth,  there  Is  no  clear  reason  why  the 
Federal  highway  construction  program 
should  be  excluded  from  the  moratorium, 
since  In  many  cases  highways  could  as  well 
be  delayed  as  public  buildings,  educational 
facilities,  water  resources  projects,  and  other 
projects  beneficial  to  the  domestic  economy. 
Moreover,  the  provisions  of  section  4  appear 
to  limit  the  exclusion  to  direct  Federal  high- 
way projects  and  do  not  mention  the  exclu- 
sion with  reference  to  grants  to  States  or 
local  governments.  Most  of  the  highway  pro- 
program  Is,  of  course,  financed  through 
grants  from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund. 

Finally,  section  4  has  a  number  of  other 
technical  difficulties  which  would  compli- 
cate Its  administration  and  In  some  cases 
raise  serious  questions  as  to  equity  In  Its  ap- 
plication to  Federal  programs.  For  example, 
there  Is  no  definition  of  the  word  "project," 
although  this  term  can  be  applied  with  con- 
siderably different  effects  In  different  con- 
struction programs.  It  also  affects  the  deter- 
mination of  what  Is  "new  work"  or  "work 
underway."  No  mention  Is  made  of  Federal 
loans  to  State  or  local  governments,  although 
projects  similar  to.  or  complementary  to, 
projects  financed  by  grants  are  also  financed 
by  Federal  loans.  Private  or  quasi-public  In- 
stitutions (e.g.,  educational  and  health)  re- 
ceive construction  assistance  through  Federal 
grant  programs,  but  the  bill  limits  the  mor- 
atorium to  grants  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ment agencies. 

Section  5.  Expenditure  limitation 
Summary. — ^Thls  section  of  the  bill  would 
limit  expenditures  In  fiscal  year  1969  (using 
the  new  budget  concept)  to  $178  billion. 
This  limit  would  not  apply  to  expenditures 
In  excess  of  $25  billion  for  our  military  effort 
In  Southeast  Asia,  If  the  President  deter- 
mines greater  expenditures  to  be  necessary 
for  that  purpose  In  1969. 

The  limit  on  expenditures  Is  to  be  accom- 
plished by  reserving  amounts  of  obllgatlonal 
authority  heretofore  or  hereafter  made 
available. 

Comments. — The  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
opposes  attempting  to  hold  budget  expendi- 
tures to  a  legally  set  limit.  Such  an  attempt 
presents  many  serious  difficulties,  both  for 
the  executive  branch  and  the  Congress. 

First,  the  Congress  provides  appropria- 
tions which  grant  the  Administration  power 
to  enter  Into  contracts  or  obligate  money. 
Expenditures  are  simply  the  process  of  paying 
off  those  contracts  and  honoring  those  obliga- 
tions. Expenditures  alone  cannot  be  con- 
trolled; the  InlUal  contracts  or  obligations 
must  be  controlled.  An  expenditure  celling 
does  not  face  this  fact — It  Is  like  locking  the 
barn  door  after  the  horse  has  gone. 

Second,  an  expenditure  limitation  makes 
no  allowance  for  uncontrollable  changes  In 
expenditures.  The  President  would,  of 
course,  have  to  make  an  Initial  round  of 
program  reductions.  However,  later  In  the 
fiscal  year,  expenditures  could  Increase — 
and  the  Administration  would  be  power- 
less to  stop  this — m  such  locked-ln  programs 
as  Interest  on  the  public  debt,  CCC  price 
supports,  veterans'  pensions,  and  Medicaid, 
for  example.  These  increases  would  Immedi- 
ately require  even  further  cuts  In  other  pro- 
grams   which   could   be   controlled — aid   to 


education,  airway  safety,  and  health  re- 
search, for  example.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  If 
substantial  uncontrollable  expenditure  In- 
creases took  place  late  enough  In  the  fiscal 
year,  some  vital  programs  might  be  crippled 
or  might  well  have  to  shut  down  completely 
to  offset  the  Increases  and  stay  within  the 
legal  celling. 

Third,  an  expenditure  limitation  would 
require  a  whole  new  and  cumbersome  set 
of  controls.  The  entire  Federal  accounting 
system  Is  set  up  to  control  at  the  point 
where  contracts  or  commitments  are  made. 
Expenditures  are  simply  an  estimate  of  how 
rapidly  checks  will  be  written  as  work  pro- 
gresses, plans  are  delivered.  States  draw  their 
grant  authorizations,  and  so  forth.  But  with 
a  legal  limit  on  expenditures,  all  the  agen- 
cies would  have  to  set  up  a  whole  new  and 
wasteful  management  system  to  control 
those  expenditures. 

Along  with  these  very  practical  problems 
associated  with  a  statutory  expenditure  limit, 
there  are  fundamental  considerations  Involv- 
ing the  separation  of  powers  and  congres- 
sional processes. 

An  absolute  celling  on  expenditures,  as 
provided  In  section  5,  would.  In  effect,  trans- 
fer most  of  Congress'  powers  of  the  purse  to 
the  President  by  giving  him  carte  blanche 
authority  to  reserve  funds  made  available  by 
the  Congress.  The  President,  not  the  Con- 
gress, would  thereby  have  almost  complete 
authority  to  decide  whether  new  or  old  pro- 
grams should  be  funded,  and  at  what  levels. 
An  absolute  celUng  on  expenditures,  as 
provided  In  section  5.  would  also  completely 
undercut  the  congressional  appropriations 
process.  The  Appropriations  Committees 
make  a  careful  examination  of  Individual 
programs.  Agency  witnesses  are  questioned 
closely  and  at  length  on  each  budget  request. 
The  specific  appropriations  are  considered  by 
the  House  and  Senate  as  a  whole,  and  nor- 
mally by  conference  committees  as  well,  be- 
fore final  action  Is  taken.  Section  5  would 
undo  the  results  of  this  process  before  most 
appropriations  for  fiscal  1969  are  even  en- 
acted, and  would  substitute  a  sweeping  meat- 
axe  approach — enacting  obligating  authority, 
OH  the  one  hand,  while  disregarding  It  on  the 
other. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  a  reduction 
of  $8  billion  from  the  estimated  level  of  ex- 
penditures In  fiscal  1969  would  mean  sweep- 
ing reductions  in  programs.  To  achieve  a 
reduction  of  that  magnitude  would  reqxUre 
cutting  program  levels  by  roughly  double  that 
amount— around  $16  billion.  Where  could  re- 
ductions of  that  amount  realistically  or  de- 
sirably be  made? 

As  noted  earlier,  there  are  some  programs 
which  are  relatively  uncontrollable,  under 
which  payments  are  virtually  fixed  by  stat- 
utory formula  In  the  short  term.  These 
Include  social  security.  Medicare,  and  other 
social  insurance  trust  funds;  veterans'  pen- 
sions; interest  on  the  Federal  debt;  and 
public  assistance  grants.  The  Government 
Is  both  legally  and  morally  obliged  to  make 
the  payments  required  for  these  types  of  pro- 
grams, unless  the  authorizing  legislation  Is 
changed.  And  these  payments  are  often  diffi- 
cult to  estimate,  since  they  involve  factors 
largely  outside  of  Government  actions. 

Oiu'  defense  needs  outside  of  Southeast 
Asia  were  examined  with  great  care  In  for- 
mulating the  1969  budget.  It  would  not  be 
possible  to  effect  large  cuts  In  national  de- 
fense at  this  point  In  time  without  damage 
to  our  national  security. 

This  leaves  $39 .5  billion  of  relatively  con- 
trollable civilian  programs,  including  outlays 
from  prior  year  contracts  and  obligations,  to 
bear  the  full  brunt  of  the  reduction— which 
could  require  crlpplng  and  destructive  cuts 
In  elementary  and  secondary  education;  re- 
search on  cancer,  heart  disease,  mental  Ill- 
ness, and  other  health  problems;  loans  for 
rimil  electrification,  telephones,  and  hous- 
ing; veterans'  medical  care;  activities  to  com- 


bat crime;  Internal  Revenue  Service  audits 
of  tax  returns;  grants  for  maternal  and  child 
health  and  welfare;  school  lunch,  special 
milk,  and  food  stamp  programs;  operation  of 
airways  by  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion; programs  for  Model  Cities  and  urban 
transportation;  and  air  and  water  pollution 
control. 

This  list  could  be  extended,  but  the  Issue 
Is  clear.  If  we  want  reductions  In  these  pro- 
grams of  the  magnitudes  Involved  In  section 
5,  the_^ongress  should  say  so  In  terms  of 
the  specific  activities  to  be  reduced. 

The  President's  1969  budget  calls  for  tight 
controls  on  all  programs — with  selective  ex- 
pansions In  some  areas  almost  entirely  offset 
by  reductions  In  other  controllable  programs. 
The  expenditure  program  In  the  budget  Is 
based  on  a  strict  review  of  national  needs  and 
objectives.  Coupled  with  the  President's  tax 
program.  It  represents  a  responsible  way  of 
meeting  our  economic,  fiscal,  and  program 
requirements. 

Section  10.  Limitation  on  foreign  travel  by 
Government  employees 

Summary. — Section  10  provides  that  no 
civilian  officer  or  employee  of  any  of  the 
three  branches  of  Government  may  travel  In 
a  foreign  country  unless  the  travel  Is  certi- 
fied as  essential  by  a  proper  certifying  officer. 

The  term  "proper  certifying  officer"  is  de- 
fined as; 

(1)  The  President,  for  the  heads  of  de- 
partments and  agencies  In  the  executive 
branch,  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States,  the  Justices  and 
Judges  of  the  Courts  of  the  United  States, 
and  officers  and  employees  In  the  Judicial 
branch. 

(2)  Department  and  agency  heads,  for 
their  officers  and  employees. 

(3)  The  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Sen- 
ate, for  Members,  officers,  and  employees  of 
the  Senate. 

(4)  The  Speaker  of  the  House,  for  Mem- 
bers, officers,  and  employees  of  the  House. 

The  section  does  not  apply  to  travel  in  a 
foreign  country  by  employees  whose  principal 
place  of  duty  Is  In  that  foreign  country. 

The  section  would  remain  In  effect  until 
termination  of  the  Interest  equalization  tax. 

Comments. — The  provisions  of  section  10 
are  unnecessary  for  reducing  foreign  travel 
m  view  of  the  measures  already  undertaken 
m  the  executive  branch.  In  a  memorandum 
of  January  18,  1968,  the  President  directed 
the  heads  of  departments  and  agencies  to 
reduce  official  travel  overseas  to  the  minimum 
consistent  with  the  orderly  conduct  of  the 
Government's  business  abroad.  On  Febru- 
ary 14,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  Issued  fur- 
ther instructions  In  Bulletin  No.  68-8.  Each 
agency  head  was  asked  to  take  as  his  objec- 
tive a  reduction  of  25%  In  all  overseas  travel 
to  and  from  places  outside  the  United  States 
except  travel  Inherent  In  permanently  as- 
signing personnel  overseas. 

Each  agency  Is  required  to  report  to  the 
President  a  plan  covering  all  of  Its  overseas 
travel  through  fiscal  year  1969  Including  a 
statement  describing  the  actions  taken  by  the 
agency  head  to  reduce  overseas  travel,  the 
amount  that  travel  Is  expected  to  be  reduced 
by  such  actions,  and  recommendations  as  to 
any  additional  measures  that  might  be  taken. 
In  addition,  agencies  will  make  quarterly 
reports  comparing  actual  overseas  travel  costs 
with  the  plan  previously  submitted. 

The  designations  of  "proper  certifying  offi- 
cer" In  section  10  present  certain  difficulties. 
It  would  be  most  Improper,  If  not  uncon- 
stitutional, for  the  President  to  determine 
whether  or  not  foreign  travel  could  be  per- 
formed by  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  or  all  of 
the  Justices,  Judges,  and  officers  and  em- 
ployees In  the  Judicial  branch. 

Moreover,  the  administrative  burden  re- 
quired for  some  agency  heads  to  certify  per- 
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•onally  the  eacentUllty  of  foreign  travel  of 
•11  employees  of  thetr  agencies  could  seriously 
Interfere  with  their  primary  duties 

Vnws  or  TaxAsmT  Dkpabtmcnt  on  S.  2903 
(Sections  2.  6.  7.  8.  9.  11 )  and  S   2903  (In- 

TmODUCXO    BT    SBNATOa    WlIXXAMS) 

This  memorandum  sets  forth  the  analysis 
and  views  of  the  Treasury  Department  on 
sections  2.  6.  7.  8.  9.  and  11  of  S.  2902,  "A 
BILL  To  Improve  the  balance  of  payments 
and  protect  the  domestic  economy  of  the 
United  States",  and  on  S  2903.  "A  BILL  To 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
limit  the  maximum  rate  of  percentage  deple- 
tion to  a  rate  of  20  percent."  both  Introduced 
by  Senator  Williams.  S.  2902. 

Section  2  of  S.  2902  provides  a  one  year 
postponement  of  the  scheduled  rate  reduc- 
tions for  the  automobile  and  communica- 
tions excise  taxes.  Thus,  the  reduction  from 

7  percent  to  2  percent  of  the  excise  tax  on 
automobiles,  now  scheduled  for  April  1,  1968. 
would  be  postponed  until  April  1.  1969.  after 
which  the  rate  would  drop  to  a  permanent  1 
percent.  The  tax  on  communications,  now 
scheduled  to  drop  from  10  percent  to  1  per- 
cent on  April  1.  19«8.  would  be  continued  at 
a  10  percent  rate  until  April  1.  1989.  after 
which  the'  tax  would  be  repealed 

The  TrehiOry.  of  course,  favors  postpone- 
ment of  the  excise  tax  rate  reductions  now 
scheduled  for  April  I.  1969  We  believe  how- 
eT«r.  that  the  provisions  of  H.R.  15414.  "The 
Tax  Adjustment  Act  of  1968.  ■  In  thU  regard 
are  more  aptly  suited  to  our  revenue  needs 
for  fiscal  year  1969  than  the  procedure 
adopted  in  S  2902.  Under  this  bill,  which  has 
Ijeen  passed  by  the  House,  the  scheduled  ex- 
cise tax  reductions  are  p>ostponed  until  De- 
cember 31.  1969.  after  which  date  a  schedule 
of  gradual  reductions  eliminates  these  taxes 
by  1973.  The  continuance  of  the  excise  taxes 
In  this  manner  produces  an  estimated  $2.7 
billion  of  addlUonal  revenue  in  fiscal  year 
1969  over  the  revenue  from  these  excise  taxes 
If  the  reductions  talce  effect  as  presently 
scheduled.  Under  section  2  of  S.  2902.  this 
revenue  yield  would  be  reduced  by  an  e«tl- 
mated  9360  million. 

In  addition,  a  sudden  large  drop  In  the 
excise  tax  rate  on  automobiles,  such  as 
would  occur  under  section  2.  produces  prob- 
lems for  the  Incustry.  H.R.  15414  provides  for 
more  gradual  rate  reductions  In  order  to 
avoid  a  significant  deferral  of  automobile 
purchases  that  might  take  place  In  the 
months  Immediately  preceding  a  reduction 
date 

Section  6  of  the  bill  Imposes  a  6  percent 
surcharge  on  Individuals  and  an  8  p>ercent 
surcharge  on  corpKjrattons.  The  surcharge 
would  be  effective  April  1.  1968.  for  Individ- 
uals (thus  producing  a  4.5  percent  surcharge 
for  calendar  year  taxpayers  for  1968).  and 
January  1.  1968.  for  corporations.  The  tax 
would  terminate  on  July  1.  1969.  for  both 
corporations  and  Individuals. 

The  Administration  strongly  supports  a 
temporary  surcharge  For  the  reasons  indi- 
cated and  more  fullv  set  forth  in  my  state- 
ments before  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  we  believe  that  the  surcharge 
rate  should  be  set  at  10  percent  as  prooosed 
by  the  President.  Reduction  of  the  surcharge 
rate  to  8  percent  for  individuals  reduces  the 
revenue  yield  from  the  Administration's  pro- 
posal by  M70  million  for  fiscal  year  1968 
and  by  •2.770  billion  for  fiscal  year  1969. 
Reducing    the    corporate    surcharge    rate    to 

8  percent  yields  9190  million  less  than  the 
Administration  proposal  for  fiscal  year  1968, 
and  t580  million  less  for  fiscal  year  1969. 
Thus,  the  rates  proposed  In  S.  2902  reduce 
the  revenue  yield  from  the  proposed  10  per- 
cent surcharge  by  a  total  of  t560  million  In 
fiscal  vear  1968  and  93.350  billion  In  fiscal 
year  1960. 

Section  7  of  the  bill  provides  for  the  re- 
moval of  Interest  limitations  on  Oovern- 
ment  bonds.  In  1967.  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment asked  the  Congress  to  redefine  Treasury 


note*,  which  are  not  subject  to  the  in- 
terest rate  celling,  to  include  .Tiaturltles  of 
up  to  10  years,  and  to  allow  usuance  of  as 
much  as  92  billion  of  longer  term  bonds 
without  regard  to  the  celling  The  Congress 
amended  this  request  by  restricting  the  term 
of  notes  to  seven  years  and  did  not  give  the 
Treasury  the  authority  to  Issue  bonds  with- 
out regard  to  the  celling  We  would  natu- 
rally like  to  see  the  recommendations  we 
made  last  year  enacted  into  the  li>w  While 
rhe  Treasury  would  not  want  to  issue  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  long-term  bonds  in  the 
foreseeable  future  because  of  the  ctirrent 
high  level  c>f  Interest  rates  and  the  problem 
of  competing  in  the  market  for  long-term 
mortgage  funds,  we  would  have  no  objection 
to  removing  the  celling  as  proposed  In  sec- 
tion 7 

Section  8  of  the  bill  would  reduce  tempo- 
rarily the  exemption  from  customs  duty  ac- 
corded to  returning  residents  from  the  9100 
and  9200  provided  in  item  813.31  of  the  Tariff 
Schedule*  of  the  United  States  to  925. 

On  February  5.  1968.  I  appeared  before  the 
Conuntttee  on  Ways  and  Means  to  present 
certain  legislative  aspects  to  the  President's 
balance  of  payments  program.  That  program 
Includes  a  recommendation  that  the  tourist 
exemption  of  9100  be  reduced  to  910  for  U.S. 
residents  returning  from  countries  other  than 
Canada,  and  Mexico,  and  the  Caribbean  area. 
The  910  duty-free  gift  privilege  for  articles 
arriving  In  the  malls  would  be  reduced  to  91. 
These  changes  ( as  well  as  that  provided  In 
section  Bi  would  Impose  a  heavy  administra- 
tive burden  with  substantial  Increased  costs 
on  the  Customs  Ser\ice.  It  Is  therefore  Im- 
portant to  alleviate  such  problems  by  Impos- 
ing a  schedule  of  fiat  rates  of  duty  Thus, 
under  the  Treasury  proposal,  a  fiat  25  percent 
rate  of  duty  plus  any  tax  due  would  be  as- 
sessed on  all  dutiable  articles  valued  at  9500 
or  lea*  imported  hy  travelers  for  non-com- 
mercial purposes.  Non-commercial  mall  par- 
cels (and  non-commercial  shipments  arriv- 
ing by  other  means)  valued  at  9250  or  less 
and  more  than  910  would  be  assessed  a 
flit  25  percent  duty  rate  plus  any  tax  due. 
A  92  charge  would  fcie  Imposed  on  all  dutiable 
non-commercial  parcels  arriving  by  mall 
which  are  valued  at  910  or  less  retail.  Arti- 
cles valued  at  91  or  less  arriving  In  the  malls 
or  otherwise  would  continue  to  be  duty  free. 
These  steps  would  achieve  a  balance  of  pay- 
ments savings  of  about  9100  million.  The 
Treasury,  thus,  supports  the  objective  of 
section  8.  but  believes  that  the  Administra- 
tion proposals  deal  with  the  problem  In  a 
more  comprehensive  manner. 

Section  9  would  encourage  the  use  of  excess 
foreign  currencies  by  offering  them  to  Amer- 
ican travelers  at  a  10  percent  discount.  How- 
ever, this  would  not  be  available  to  a  traveler 
who  visited  another  foreign  country  unless 
such  travel  was  reasonably  necessary  to  reach 
the  country  in  which  the  excess  currency  was 
available. 

We  are  opposed  to  this  provision  for  sev- 
eral reasons.  It  would  do  little  to  aid  the 
problem  since  travel  to  excess  currency 
countries  is  not  significant.'  and  the  amounts 
of  currency  available  are  limited  by  prior 
agreement.  The  United  States  is  bound  to 
obey  the  currency  control  laws  and  official 
practices  of  each  country  with  respect  to 
Its  own  currency.  The  offering  of  a  "bonus" 
upon  conversion  bv  a  traveler  would  consti- 
tute unilateral  devaluation  of  that  country's 


>  The  U.S.  on  June  30.  1967.  owned  excess 
currencies  in  only  ten  countries:  Burma. 
Ceylon.  Guinea.  India.  Israel.  Pakistan.  Po- 
land. Tunisia,  the  UAR.  and  Yugoslavia. 
Ninety  percent  of  the  total  U.S.  holdings  of 
foreign  currency  of  92.18  billion  Is  In  these 
ten  countries,  and  sales  are  presently  being 
made  in  seven  of  these.  (See  table  attached.) 
While  our  currency  holdings  are  large  in 
these  ten  countries,  only  a  proportionately 
small  number  of  American  totu-lsts  visit  these 
countrlea. 


currency  with  all  the  Incident  results  to  its 
economy.  This  would  constitute  a  violation 
of  our  IMP  obligations  with  respect  to  an- 
other IMF  member  country.  Further,  it  it. 
likely  that  many  of  these  countries  would 
hesitate  to  enter  into  the  PL.  480  agree- 
ments if  they  were  forced  to  agree  to  th» 
discount  arrangement  for  US.  travelers.  The 
resultant  effects  on  our  agricultural  export 
program  would  be  much  more  serious  than 
any  possible  gain  from  the  slight  Increase 
in  the  use  of  excess  foreign  currency. 

Section  11  ot  the  bill  would  repeal  the  gold 
reserve  requirements  for  Federal  Re8er\e 
Notes.  United  States  Notes  and  Treasury 
Notes  of  1890.  The  Administration  suppcris 
the  objective  of  this  section.  On  Janu-.iry 
22.  1968.  the  Treasury  Department  submitted 
to  the  Congress  draft  legislation  to  repeal 
the  gold  cover  requirement  which  was  Intrr. 
duced  as  8  2857  and  H  R.  14743.  The  House 
has  passed  H  R.  14743.  with  amendments,  and 
the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
has  reported  S.  2857. 

S.  2903 

S.  2903  provides  that  the  rate  for  per- 
cent ase  depletion  for  oil  und  gis  would  i:r> 
reduced  from  27 '2  percent  to  20  percent  o.vr 
a  3-year  period  beginning  in  1968  The  pr-^s- 
ent  depletion  allowance  of  23  percent  ap- 
plicable to  uranium,  sulphur  and  otlier 
minerals  would  be  reduced  to  20  percent  over 
a  2-year  period  beginning  in  1969 

The  depletion  allowance  Is  a  part  of  this 
nation's  overall  energy  policy.  In  his  Me.<:sa-?e 
l.ist  year  on  Protecting  Our  Natural  Her;t. 
a?e.  the  President  directed  the  President's 
Science  Advisor  and  his  Office  of  Slcence  .ir.d 
Technology  to  sponsor  a  study  of  our  enerz . 
resources  and  to  coordinate  our  energy  policv 
on  a  government-wide  basis.  This  study  ;s 
underway  and  will  Include  an  examination 
of  the  tax  rules  regarding  natural  resource^ 
including  those  covered  by  this  bill.  It  wouU! 
I  believe,  be  premature  to  comment  direct:-.- 
on  S.  2903  until  the  results  of  that  studv 
are  completed  and  its  recommendations  h;iv? 
been  considered. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESmiKQ  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quomm  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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INTERFERENCE  'WITH  CIVIL 
RIGHTS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  2516)  to  prescribe  pen- 
'  allies  for  certain  suits  of  violence  or  in- 
timidation, and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
conferred  with  the  distinguished  floor 
manager  of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan,  and  he  is  prepared  to  accept 
the  amendment  I  have  offered,  with  three 
modifications,  as  follows : 

On  line  5,  after  the  words  "oCBcer 
from"  and  prior  to  the  words  "carrying 
out".  Insert  the  word  "lawfully". 

On  line  7.  after  the  words  "section  for" 
and  prior  to  the  words  "carrying  out", 
insert  the  word  "lawfully". 

On  line  8.  after  the  words  "duties  of  his 
ofBce  or"  insert  the  word  "lawfully". 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
modifications  be  made  as  I  have  read 
them,  by  inserting  the  word  "lawfully" 
in  the  three  places  provided. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield,  on  my  time? 


Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  Is  reserving  the 
right  to  object. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  not  reserving  the 
right.  I  want  to  speak  briefly,  for  about 
half  a  minute.  I  will  ask  the  Senator 
from  Georgia 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
delighted  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Kpntucky . 

Mr.  COOPER.  With  the  modifications. 
is  the  amendment  identical  to  the 
amendment  which  was  adopted  in  the 
House? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  amendment 
protecting  officers  in  carrying  out  their 
duties  was  agreed  to  in  the  House.  I  do 
not  know  that  this  is  verbatim  what  the 
House  adopted,  particularly  in  view  of 
the  modifications,  but  the  Hou.se  did,  by 
a  substantial  majority,  when  it  was  be- 
fore the  House  last  year,  adopt  an 
amendment  to  protect  law  officers. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  agree- 
ment by  the  floor  manager  of  the  bill  to 
rccept  the  amendments  with  the  modi- 
fications, I  am  prepared  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  be  withdrawn  and  that  the 
amendment  be  agreed  to  by  voice  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  modifications?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  they  are  agreed 
to. 

Now  is  there  objection  to  withdrawal 
cf  the  order  for  the  yeas  and  nays?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  the  order  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President 
if  I  may  ask  the  Senator,  what  difference 
d09S  this  modification  make?  I  should 
lil'-  to  have  a  better  understanding  of  it. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
:'ot  think  it  makes  any  substantial  dif- 
frrence.  I  do  not  think  one  could  expect 
r.n  officer  of  the  law  to  be  carrying  out 
!  s  duties  at  the  same  time  he  may  be 
burglarizing  a  store.  The  Senator  from 
M  chigan  requested  this  change  in  the 
language.  I  understand,  at  the  behest  of 
the  Department  of  Justice.  I  do  not  think 
It  makes  any  material  difference,  and 
til  at  is  why  I  was  willing  to  accept  the 
modification. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  for  clarification. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  those  of  us 
.<;'ipporting  the  Dlrksen  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  believe  that 
the  law-enforcement  officer  acting  within 
the  scope  of  his  office  would  not  be  in 
\';olation  of  any  of  the  protective  fea- 
tures of  the  statute,  even  without  the 
recital  now  proposed  to  be  added  by  the 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

However,  it  is  clear  that  with  the  ad- 
dition of  the  word  "lawfully."  at  three 
points  in  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Georgia,  there  could  be  no 
misunderstanding  the  intention :  namely, 
that  certain  rights  are  created  and  pro- 
tected by  the  statute,  but  that  a  police 
officer  properly  exercising  police  author- 
ity within  the  scope  of  his  office,  reacting 
to  any  incidents  which  are  within  the 
.^cope  of  the  protected  activities,  would 
nonetheless  not  be  affected  by  the  bill. 
It  Is  clear,  however,  that  we  wanted 
to  insure  that  we  were  not,  by  oversight, 
endorsing  the  proposition  that  a  law  en- 
forcement official  could  enforce  a  law  in 
an  unlawful  way.  That  is  the  reason 


that,  with  the  additions  of  the  word 
"lawfully"  in  the  three  places  indicated, 
we  are  satisfied  that  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  has  made  a  constructive  sug- 
gestion, and  we  believe  that  the  bill  would 
be  improved  by  its  adoption. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  reason  I 
asked  the  question  is  that  in  some  in- 
stances there  may  be  a  statute  which  is 
subsequently  declared  unconstitutional, 
which  the  law  officer,  in  enforcing  it,  is 
doing  his  duty  and  is  following  his  or- 
ders. After  all,  a  policeman  is  usually 
not  a  lawyer  himself.  He  is  obeying  his 
orders  and  doing  his  duty  as  he  under- 
stands it. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  feels  that,  in 
any  event,  whether  the  word  "lawful"  is 
in  there  or  not,  or  even  without  the 
amendment,  the  policeman  would  be 
protected  if  he  is  acting  to  enforce  a 
statute  which,  as  far  as  he  knows,  is 
valid  and  has  never  been  declared  un- 
coiistitutional. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my  im- 
pression that  a  law  enforcement  official, 
acting  under  a  statute  or  ordinance  which 
has  not  theretofore  been  held  unconsti- 
tutional, would  be  protected  against  a 
subsequent  charge  if  it  were  later  held 
to  be  unconstitutional.  There  is  some 
question  in  the  minds  of  some  Senators 
about  that:  but  I  make  the  point  that  in 
the  case  before  us — namely,  the  worker- 
protection  features — several  specific  mo- 
tives must  be  established  to  exist  in  the 
mind  of  the  officer  or  of  anyone  else  who 
is  charged  with  violation,  and  I  am  sure 
that  the  policeman,  unless  he  was  im- 
properly motivated,  would  be  protected 
by  that  feature  of  the  statute,  whatever 
the  legal  answer  is  to  the  question  of 
whether  a  law  enforcement  official  who 
enforces  an  act  on  its  face  valid,  which 
later  is  held  unconstitutional,  is  in 
jeopardy. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  con- 
strained to  disagree  with  my  good  friend 
from  Michigan  on  this  point.  In  support 
of  my  position,  I  refer  to  a  statement 
attributed  to  Dean  Mordecal,  of  the  Duke 
University  Law  School. 

He  said  that  the  law  required  different 
things  of  different  men;  that  it  required 
the  layman  to  know  every  bit  of  the  law 
and  the  lawyer  to  know  a  reasonable 
amount  of  the  law,  but  it  did  not  require 
a  judge  to  know  a  damn  thing. 

Mr.  HART.  I  will  restrain  my  tempta- 
tion to  suggest  that  we  Senators  also 
fall  in  that  category. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Georgia,  as 
modified.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment, as  modified,  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois,  as  amended. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  It 
stand  in  adjournment  until  10  o'clock  to- 
morrow morning.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  immediately 
after  the  prayer  tomorrow,  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes, and  that  a  time  limitation  of  3  min- 
utes on  statements  made  therein  apply. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTERFERENCE  WITH  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bUl  (H.R.  2516)  to  prescribe 
penalties  for  certain  acts  of  violence  or 
intimidation,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  573,  and  ask  that  it 
be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  .stated. 

The  Bill  Clerk.  The  Senator  from 
Iowa  IMr.  MillerI  proposes  an  amend- 
ment as  follows: 

On  page  6.  line  20,  insert  the  following 
after  the  word  "provide":  ",  within  constitu- 
tional limitations,". 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  pursuant 
to  the  order,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  amendment  be  modified  to 
change  the  figure  "20"  on  line  1  of  my 
amendment  to  read  "21". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  so  modified. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  designed  to  state  explicitly 
what  I  am  sure  we  all  Intend  by  making 
it  clear  that  the  provision  for  fair  hous- 
ing must  be  within  constitutional  limita- 
tions upon  Congress  in  so  providing. 

It  would  merely  change  the  policy 
statement  on  page  6,  under  title  II,  to 
read: 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  XTnlted  States  to  pro- 
vide, within  constitutional  limitations,  for 
fair  housing  throughout  the  United  States. 

I  have  discussed  my  amendment  with 
the  manager  of  the  bill,  and  I  understand 
that  it  is  acceptable  to  him. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  as  indicated 
by  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  his  sugges- 
tion has  great  appeal.  I  think  it  ought 
not  to  be  construed  as  an  acknowledg- 
ment that  we  consciously  Intend  to  leg- 
islate beyond  the  reach  of  the  Constitu- 
tion: but  when  read  against  the  back- 
ground of  the  explanation  just  given  us 
by  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  I  think  his 
suggestion  a  most  worthwhile  one,  and 
hope  his  amendment  will  be  agreed  to. 
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I  certainly  join  In  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment, 
as  modified,  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  amendment,  as  modified  (No.  573) 
was  agreed  to. 

AIUNOMENT    NO.    573 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  572,  which  Is  In  sev- 
eral parts,  and  ask  that  It  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  5.  strike  all  after  (P)  In  line  11 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
";  or". 

Strike   lines   la   through   IS. 

On  line  16  change  "(C)"  to  "(B)". 

On  line  17,  strike  "participate — "  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "participate:  or". 

Between  lines  17  and  18  on  page  5.  add  the 
following. 

"(4)  any  citizen  because  he  la  or  has 
been,  or  In  order  to  discourage  such  citizen 
from  lawf viUy  aiding  or  encouraging  others  to 
participate^  without  discrimination  on  ac- 
count of  race,  color,  religion  or  national 
origin.  In  any  of  the  benefits  or  activities  de- 
scribed In  subparagraphs  (1)  (A)  through  (1) 
(E)  or  subparagraphs  (2)  (A)  through  (3) 
(P),  or  participating  lawfully  In  speech  or 
peaceful  assembly  opposing  any  denial  of  the 
opportunity  to  so  participate — ". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
amendments  be  considered  en  bloc? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  amendments 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  no  objection, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  is  designed  to  limit  the  pro- 
tection under  title  I  which  is  afforded 
civil  rights  -workers  to  citizens  rather 
than  to  all  persons  as  provided  in  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  reason  for  the  amendment  is  that 
the  activity  of  assisting  or  aiding  others 
In  the  exercise  of  their  constitutional 
rights  is  properly  one  of  a  citizen  rather 
than  one  of  a  noncltizen. 

In  order  to  clarify  the  amendment  so 
that  the  protection  of  citizen  civil  rights 
workers  relate  to  other  persons  In  the 
exercise  of  their  constitutional  rights,  I 
modify  my  amendment  in  line  10  by 
changing  the  word  "others"  to  "other 
persons." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  accordingly  so  modified. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
discussed  my  amendment  with  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  and  I  understand  it  is 
acceptable  to  him  as  modified. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  is.  of  course,  correct  in  his 
statement. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Illinois,  whose 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
to  the  committee  bill  we  are  actually  dis- 
cussing here.  Is  in  agreement  with  the 
suggestion  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Iowa. 

I  think  the  suggestion  advanced  by  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  Is  very  worthwhile. 
I  support  him  in  his  request  that  we  agree 
to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  cer- 
tainly  understand   the  purpose  of  the 


amendment  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
Iowa.  But  I  do  not  think  it  constitutional. 

I  point  out  that  days  and  hours  have 
been  spent  in  argument  by  the  sponsors 
and  opponents  of  this  bill  with  respect 
to  its  constitutionality. 

Some  very  dramatic  changes  regard- 
ing the  constitutionality  of  such  legisla- 
tion have  been  made  since  the  1964  civil 
rights  bill  was  passed. 

For  example,  in  1964  the  Department 
of  Justice  opposed  the  argument  that  I 
made  at  the  time  that  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  public  accommodation  section 
could  be  based  on  the  14th  amendment. 

I  raise  the  point  to  emphasize  that  a 
proper  insistence  should  be  made  on  the 
development  of  the  constitutionality  of 
the  bill.  I  will  vote  against  the  amend- 
ment, because  I  think  that  the  amend- 
ment which  you  are  accepting  is  wholly 
unconstitutional. 

We  know  that  the  14th  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  protects  not  only  citi- 
zens of  this  country,  but  also  every  per- 
son physically  present  in  this  country. 
All  such  persons  are  entitled  to  due  proc- 
ess of  law. 

We  should  recall  the  case  of  the  Ger- 
man spies  who  were  captured  during 
World  War  n.  Questions  arose  about 
whether  they  should  be  accorded  due 
process,  since  they  were  not  citizens.  The 
courts  finally  determined  that  due  proc- 
ess did  not  apply  in  terms  of  the  14th 
amendment  because  they  were  captured 
in  an  area  of  the  land  which  was  prop- 
erly under  military  jurisdiction. 

In  spite  of  all  the  debate  on  constitu- 
tionality— and  by  my  beloved  friends,  the 
sponsors  of  the  measure — if  they  now 
agree  to  an  amendment  which  is  patently 
unconstitutional,  I  believe  the  action 
takes  away  some  of  the  serious  aspects 
of  the  debate. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments, as  modified,  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa. 

The  amendment,  as  modified  i  No.  572) , 
was  agreed  to. 

AICENDMEKT    NO.     SM 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  594,  which  is  in  several 
parts,  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  tie  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as . 
follows : 

On  page  27.  strike  all  after  "(a)"  In  line 
6  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
":  or". 

Strike  lines  8  through  10. 

On  line  11  change  "(3)"  to  "(2)". 

On  line  12.  strike  "participate — "  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "participate;  or". 

Between  lines  12  and  13  on  page  27.  add 
the  following: 

"(c)  any  citizen  because  he  Is  or  has  been, 
or  In  order  to  discourage  such  citizen  from 
lawfully  aiding  or  encouraging  others  to  par- 
ticipate, without  discrimination  on  account 
of  race,  color,  religion  or  national  origin,  in 
any  of  the  activities,  services,  organizations 
or  facilities  described  In  subsection  301(a).  or 
participating  lawfully  In  speech  or  peaceful 
assembly  opposing  and  denial  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  so  participate — ". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
amendments  be  considered  en  bloc? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Yes. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President;  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  my  amendment, 
which  Is  in  several  parts,  may  be  further 
modified  in  line  9  on  i>age  1  by  inserting 
after  the  word  "citizen"  the  phrase  'or 
any  other  citizen." 

I  should  like  to  say.  In  explaining  this 
modification,  that  this  really  does  not 
change  the  meaning  of  the  amendment 
at  all.  It  just  conforms  It  to  language 
that  appears  elsewhere  In  the  section. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  identical  in  its  content  to 
the  previous  amendment,  except  that  it 
relates  to  civil  rights  workers  under  title 
m.  In  order  to  clarify  the  amendment,  I 
have  already  obtained  unanimous  con- 
sent for  modification  of  the  amendment: 
and  I  understand  that,  as  modified,  the 
amendment  is  acceptable  to  the  manager 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HART.  That  is  correct,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. 

Mr.  MILLER.  If  there  are  no  further 
questions,  I  move  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment as  modified. 

The  amendment  <No.  594).  as  modi- 
fled,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the 
language  In  the  modification  of  the 
amendment  which  was  just  {idopted 
should  also  have  been  in  the  previous 
amendment.  In  order  for  the  amend- 
ments to  be  consistent,  I  now  move  that 
the  vote  by  which  amendment  No.  572 
was  adopted  by  the  Senate  be  recon- 
sidered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  motion  was  agrreed  to. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  now  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  my  amendment 
No.  572  be  modified  in  line  9  by  insert- 
ing after  the  word  "citizen"  the  phrase 
"or  any  other  citizen." 

May  I  say.  in  explanation  of  this,  that 
it  Is  needed  to  conform  this  amendment 
to  other  parts  of  the  section.  It  is  a  tech- 
nical matter.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  now  move  the  adop- 
tion of  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment,  as 
modified,  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  amendment  (No.  572),  as  modi- 
fied, was  agreed  to. 
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Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  now  call 
up  my  amendment  (No.  586)  and  ask 
that  it  be  read.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  amendment,  as  follows: 

On  page  18.  strike  the  word  "for"  In  line 
23  and  all  of  lines  24  and  25,  and  lines  1,  2, 
and  3  on  page  19,  and  substitute  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "If  the  appropriate 
State  or  local  law  enforcement  official  has, 
within  thirty  days  from  the  date  the  alleged 
offense  has  been  brought  to  his  attention, 
ccfmmenced  proceedings  In  the  matter,  or, 
having  done  so,  falls  to  carry  forward  such 
proceedings  with  reasonable  promptness.  In 
no  event  shall  the  Secretary  take  further 
action  unless  he  certifies  that  In  his  Judg- 
ment, under  the  circumstances  of  the  par- 
ticular case,  the  protection  of  the  rights  of 
the  parties  or  the  Interests  of  Justice  require 
such  action." 

On  page  19.  Insert  the  following  after  the 
period  In  line  12:  ■provided,  That  no  such 
civil  action  may  be  brought  In  any  United 
States  district  court  If  the  person  aggrieved 
has  a  Judicial  remedy  under  a  State  or  local 
lair  housing  law  which  provides  rights  and 
remedies  for  alleged  discriminatory  housing 
practices  which  are  substantially  equivalent 
to  the  rights  and  remedies  provided  in  this 
title." 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendments 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  if  Sena- 
tors will  refer  to  page  18.  Une  16.  they 
will  find  that  there  is  a  provision  in  the 
pending  Dirksen  substitute  covering  a 
situation  in  which  a  State  or  local  fair 
housing  law  provides  rights  and  remedies 
for  Eilleged  discriminatory  housing  prac- 
tices which  are  substantially  equivalent 
to  the  rights  and  remedies  provided  in 
this  title.  However,  I  regret  to  say  that 
the  way  the  substitute  reads,  after  30 
days,  the  Secretary  can,  in  his  own  dis- 
cretion, intervene  and  take  over. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  a  State  or  local 
fair  housing  law  provides  substantially 
equivalent  rights  and  remedies,  if  we  are 
going  to  let  the  local  agencies  of  govern- 
ment carry  out  their  responsibilities,  they 
should  be  given  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 
That  is  why  the  first  part  of  my  amend- 
ment provides  that  if  the  appropriate 
State  or  local  enforcement  oflBcial  has, 
within  30  days  from  the  date  the  alleged 
offense  has  been  brought  to  his  atten- 
tion, commenced  proceedings  in  the  mat- 
ter, or,  having  done  so,  failed  to  carry 
forward  such  proceedings  with  reason- 
able promptness,  then  and  only  then 
can  the  Secretary  enter  the  matter. 

The  amendment  provides,  further: 

In  no  event  shall  the  Secretary  take  further 
action  unless  he  certifies  that  In  bis  Judg- 
ment, under  the  circumstances  of  the  par- 
ticular case,  the  protection  of  the  right  of 
the  parties  or  the  interests  of  Justice  require 
such  action. 

There  is  a  second  part  to  my  amend- 
ment which  is  in  several  parts.  It  will  be 
noted  that  on  page  19,  line  12,  of  the 
Dirksen  substitute  is  a  provision  that  ac- 
tions may  be  brought  in  the  U.S.  district 
court  by  one  who  is  allegedly  discrimi- 
nated against. 

I  wish  to  repeat  that,  if  we  are  dealing 
with  a  State  or  local  fair  housing  law 


which  provides  equivalent  remedies,  why 
do  we  not  require  the  one  who  has  al- 
legedly been  discriminated  against  to  go 
through  the  remedies  so  provided? 

That  is  why  I  provide  in  the  second 
part  of  my  amendment  that  no  civil  ac- 
tion may  be  brought  in  any  U.S.  district 
court  if  the  person  aggrieved  has  a  ju- 
dicial remedy  under  a  State  or  local  fair 
housing  law  which  provides  substantially 
equivalent  rights  and  remedies  to  this 
act. 

I  believe  it  is  a  matter  of  letting  the 
State  and  local  courts  have  jurisdiction. 
We  in  the  Senate  know  that  our  Federal 
district  court  calendars  are  crowded 
enough,  without  adding  to  that  load  if 
there  is  a  good  remedy  under  State  law. 

Mr.  President,  that  Is  what  the  amend- 
ment is  all  about.  I  have  discussed  it  at 
some  length  with  the  manager  of  the 
bill  and  I  understand  it  is  acceptable 
to  him. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Iowa,  in  making  this  suggestion, 
may  very  well  have  improved  the  bill. 
It  certainly  recognizes  the  desire  all  of 
us  share  that  the  State  remedies,  where 
adequate,  be  availed  of  and  ti;at  unnec- 
essary burdening  litigation  not  further 
clog  the  court  calendars. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  In  developing 
this  approach  has  made  the  bill  much 
more  acceptable.  The  senior  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen].  whose  sub- 
stitute we  are  actually  discussing,  shares 
this  opinion. 

I  support  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  that  we  agree  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senator  from  Iowa.  [Putting  the 
question.] 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll, 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    543 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  543.  which  I  have 
sent  to  the  desk,  and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  as  follows : 

On  page  23,  line  7,  strike  the  period  and 
add  the  following:  ",  and  Provided,  however. 
That  any  sale,  encumbrance,  or  rental  con- 
summated prior  to  the  Issuance  of  any  court 
order  Issued  under  the  authority  of  this  Act, 
and  Involving  a  bona  fide  purchaser,  en- 
cumbrancer, or  tenant  without  actual  notice 
of  the  existence  of  the  filing  of  a  complaint  or 
civil  action  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  not  be  affected.". 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  original 
amendment  may  be  modified  in  accord- 
ance with  the  amendment  as  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  the 
amendment  will  be  modified. 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  need. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  everyone  recog- 
nizes what  this  amendment  is  intended 
to  do. 

In  a  situation  where  a  bona  fide  pur- 
chaser has  bought  a  property  or  has 
taken  an  encumbrance  on  property,  or 
leased  property,  without  knowledge  of  a 
complaint  or  civil  action,  and  is  actually 
in  possession  as  a  bona  fide  holder  or 
purchaser,  that  he  will  not  be  thereafter 
Injured  by  reason  of  any  court  order  or 
court  authority.  This  is  stating  the  sit- 
uation about  as  simply  and  plainly  as 
I  think  it  can  be  stated. 

I  have  discussed  this  proposal  with 
the  manager  of  the  bill  and  I  believe  that 
it  is  in  a  form  acceptable  to  him. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  for  identifying  tliis  prob- 
lem in  the  pending  substitute  and  for 
developing  a  responsible  amendment 
which,  first  of  all.  protects  the  sanctity 
of  our  recordation  procedures,  which  is 
indispensable  to  the  handling  of  real 
estate,  and  second,  distinguishes  be- 
tween that  situation  and  the  non  bona 
fide  purchaser  without  knowledge. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  clearly  does  so.  We  not  only 
have  no  objection  but  we  are  glad  to  ac- 
cept the  amendment,  and  I  think  it 
strengthens  the  bill. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator  and 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  amendment 
No.  543,  as  modified,  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER..  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  orderd. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  REQTTEST 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  am  going 
to  ask  unanimous  consent,  but  first  let 
me  explain  the  suggestion  I  wish  to  make. 

Amendments  have  been  agreed  to  In 
the  course  of  the  day.  It  would  seem 
helpful  to  all  of  us  if  we  could  obtain 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Dirksen 
substitute,  as  amended  by  the  several 
actions  of  the  day.  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord In  order  that  tomorrow  there  will 
be  available  to  all  Senators  the  Dirksen 
substitute  as  it  has  evolved. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  yield? 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  And  that  the  same  thing 
be  done  every  day  until  the  Dirksen 
substitute  is  voted  upon. 

Mr.  HART.  Yes. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject— but  did  the  Senator  mean  to  say 
printed  in  the  Record,  or  having  a  clean 
print  made? 
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Mr.  JAVrrs  Printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr  HART.  We  want  it  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record.  I  aak  unanimoiis  consent 
that  this  be  done. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  substitute  amendment,  as  amend- 
ed, is  as  follows: 

TITLE      I— INTERTERKNCB      WITH      PED- 
ERALLY  PROTECTED  ACTrVITIES 

Stc   101    That  chapter  13,  clvU  rlghu.  title 
18.   United  States  Code,  la  amended   by   In- 
serting immediately  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowlnK  new  section,  to  read  aa  follow*: 
i  246    Federally    protected    activities 

"(a)(1)  Nothing  m  this  section  shall  be 
construed  as  indicating  an  intent  on  the 
part  of  Congress  to  prevent  any  State,  any 
possession  or  Commonwealth  of  the  CTnlted 
States,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  from  ex- 
ercising Jurisdiction  over  any  offense  over 
which  It  would  have  Jurisdiction  In  the  ab- 
sence of  this  section,  nor  shall  anything  In 
this  section  be  construed  as  depriving  State 
and.  local,  law  enforcement  authorities  of  re- 
spoBslbllUji  for  prosecuting  acts  that  may 
be  violations  of  this  section  and  that  are 
violations  of  State  and  local  law  No  prosecu- 
tion of  any  offense  described  in  this  section 
shall  be  undertaken  by  the  United  States  ex- 
cept upon  the  certification  In  writing  of  the 
Attorney  General  or  the  Deputy  Attorney 
General  that  In  his  Judgment  a  prosecution 
by  the  United  States  is  In  the  public  interest 
and  necessary  to  secure  substantial  Justice, 
which  function  of  certification  may  not  be 
delegated. 

"(3)  Nothing  In  this  subsection  shall  be 
construed  to  limit  the  authority  of  Federal 
officers,  or  a  Federal  grand  Jury,  to  Investigate 
possible  violations  of  this  section. 

"(b)  Whoever,  whether  or  not  acting  un- 
der color  of  law.  by  force  or  threat  of  force 
willfully  Injures.  Intimidates  or  Interferes 
with,  or  attempts  to  Injure.  Intimidate  or 
Interfere  with 

"( 1 )  any  person  because  he  Is  or  has  been, 
or  In  order  to  discourage  such  person  or  any 
other  person  cr  any  class  of  persons  from — 

"(A)  voting  or  qualifying  to  vote,  quali- 
fying or  campaigning  as  a  candidate  for  elec- 
tive office,  or  qualifying  or  acting  as  a  poll 
watcher,  or  any  legally  authorized  election 
official,  in  any  primary,  special  or  general 
election; 

"(B)  participating  in  or  enjoying  any 
benefit,  service,  privilege,  program,  facility, 
or  activity  provided  or  administered  by  the 
United  States: 

"(Ci  applying  for  or  enjoying  employment, 
or  any  perquisite  thereof,  by  any  agency  of 
the  United  States: 

"(Di  serving,  or  attending  upon  any  court 
la  connection  with  possible  service,  as  a 
grand  or  petit  Juror  In  any  court  of  the 
United  States: 

"(E)  participating  in  or  enjoying  the 
benefits  of  any  program  or  activity  receiving 
Federal  financial  assistance;  or 

"  ( 2 )  any  person  because  of  his  race,  color, 
religion  or  national  origin  and  because  he  Is 
or  has  been — 

"(A)  enrolling  In  or  attending  any  public 
school  or  public  college: 

"(Bi  participating  In  or  enjoying  any 
benefit,  service,  privilege,  program,  facility 
or  activity  provided  or  administered  by  any 
State  or  subdivision  thereof: 

■(C)  applying  for  or  enjoying  employ- 
ment, or  any  perquisite  thereof,  by  any  pri- 
vate employer  or  any  agency  of  any  State 
or  subdivision  thereof,  or  Joining  or  using 
the  services  or  advantages  of  any  labor  or- 
ganization, hiring  hall,  or  employment 
agency: 

"(D)  serving,  or  attending  upon  any  court 
of  any  State  In  connection  with  possible 
service,  as  a  grand  or  petit  Juror: 

"(B)  travelling  In  or  xising  any  facility  of 


Interstate  commerce,  or  using  any  vehicle, 
terminal,  or  facility  of  any  common  carrier 
by  motor,  rail,  water,  or  air; 

"(F)  enjoying  the  goods,  services,  facilities, 
privileges,  advantages,  or  accommodations  of 
any  Inn.  hotel,  motel,  or  other  establish- 
ment which  provides  lodging  to  transient 
guests,  or  of  any  restaurant,  cafeteria,  lunch- 
room, lunch  counter,  soda  fountain,  or  other 
facility  which  serves  the  public  and  which 
is  principally  engaged  in  selling  food  or  bev- 
erages for  consumption  on  the  premises,  or 
of  any  gasoline  station,  or  of  any  motion  pic- 
ture house,  theater,  concert  hall,  sports 
arena,  stadium,  or  any  other  place  of  exhibi- 
tion or  entertainment  which  serves  the  pub- 
lic, or  of  any  other  establishment  which 
serves  the  public  and  (1)  which  Is  located 
wtthth  the  premises  of  any  of  the  aforesaid 
establishments  or  within  the  premises  of 
which  Is  physically  located  any  of  the  afore- 
said establishments,  and  (II)  which  holds 
Itself  out  as  serving  patrons  of  such  estab- 
lishments; or 

"(3)  any  person  because  he  Is  or  has  been, 
or  in  order  to  discourage  such  person  or  any 
other  person  or  any  class  of  persons  from — 

"(A)  participating,  without  discrimination 
on  account  of  race,  color,  religion  or  national 
origin.  In  any  of  the  benefits  or  activities 
described  in  subparagraphs  (1)(A)  through 
(1)(E)  or  subparagraphs  OXA)  through 
(2)(F):  or 

"(B)  affording  another  person  or  class  of 
persons  opportunity  or  protection  to  so  par- 
ticipate: or 

"(4)  any  citizen  because  he  Is  or  has  been, 
or  In  order  to  discourage  such  citizen  or  any 
other  citizen  from  lawfully  aiding  or  encour- 
aging other  persons  to  participate,  without 
discrimination  on  account  of  race,  color,  re- 
ligion or  national  origin,  in  any  of  the  bene- 
fits or  activities  described  in  subparagraphs 
(1)(A)  through  (1)(E)  or  subparagraphs 
(2)  (A)  through  (2)(F).  or  participating 
lawfully  In  speech  or  peaceful  assembly  op- 
posing any  denial  of  the  opportunity  to  so 
participate — 

shall  be  fined  not  more  than  tl.OOO.  or  Im- 
prisoned more  than  one  year,  or  both;  and 
if  bodily  injury  resuiu  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  •10.000.  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  ten  years,  or  t>oth;  and  if  death  re- 
sults shall  be  subject  to  Imprisonment  for 
any  term  of  years  or  for  life. 

"(d)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued so  as  to  deter  any  law  enforcement 
officer  from  lawfully  carrying  out  the  duties 
of  his  office:  and  no  law  enforcement  officer 
shall  be  considered  to  be  in  violation  of  this 
section  for  lawfully  carrying  out  the  duties 
of  his  office  or  lawfully  enforcing  ordinances 
and  laws  of  the  United  SUtes.  the  District 
of  Columbia,  any  of  the  several  States,  or  any 
political  subdivision  of  a  State.  For  purposes 
of  the  preceding  sentence,  the  term  'law  en- 
forcement officer'  means  any  officer  of  the* 
United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  a 
State,  or  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  who 
Is  empowered  by  law  to  conduct  in  investiga- 
tions of,  or  make  arrests  because  of.  offenses 
against  the  United  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  a  State,  or  a  political  subdivision 
of  a  State." 

(c)  Nothing  contained  in  this  section  shall 
apply  to  or  affect  activities  under  title  II  of 
this  Act. 

See.  102.  The  analysis  of  chapter  13  of 
title  18  of  the  United  SUtes  Code  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"245.  Federally   protected    activities." 

Skc.  103.  (a)  SecUon  341  of  tlUe  18, 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  final  paragraph  thereof  and  substi- 
tuting the  following: 

"They  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10.- 
000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  ten  years, 
or  both:  and  If  death  results,  they  shall  be 
subject  to  imprisonment  for  any  term  of 
years  or  for  life." 

(b)  Section  242  of  title  18,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  period 


at  the  end  thereof  and  adding  the  follow- 
ing: ";  and  If  death  results  shall  be  subject 
to  imprisonment  for  any  term  of  years  or 
for  life." 

(c)  Subsections  (a)  and  (c)  of  section  12 
of  the  Voting  RlghU  Act  of  1995  (79  Stat 
443.  444)  are  amended  by  striking  out  the 
words  "or  (b)"  following  the  words  "U 
(a)". 

TITLE   n— FAIR   HOUSING 

POUCT 

Sec.  201.  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  provide,  within  constitutional 
limlutlons,  for  fair  housing  throughout  the 
United  SUtes. 

DEnNinoNB 

Sbc.  202.  As  used  In  this  title — 

(a)  "Secretary"  means  the  SecreUry  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

(b)  "Dwelling"  means  any  building,  struc- 
ture, or  portion  thereof  which  is  cxcupled 
as,  or  designed  or  Intended  for  occupancy  as. 
a  residence  by  one  or  more  families,  and  any 
vacant  land  which  is  offered  for  sale  or  lease 
for  the  construction  or  location  thereon  of 
any  such  building,  structure,  or  portion 
thereof. 

(c)  "Family"  Includes  a  single  Individual. 

(d)  "Person"  Includes  one  or  more  in- 
dividuals, corporations,  partnerships,  asso- 
ciations, labor  organizations,  legal  repre- 
senUUves,  mutual  companies.  Joint-stock 
companies,  trusts,  unincorporated  organlza- 
Uons.  trustees,  tnutees  In  bankruptcy,  re- 
ceivers, and  fiduciaries. 

(e)  "To  rent"  Includes  to  lease,  to  sub- 
lease, to  let  and  otherwise  to  grant  for  a 
consideration  the  right  to  occupy  premises 
not  owned  by  the  occupant. 

(f)  "Discriminatory     housing      practice 
means  an  act  that  Is  unlawful  under  section 
204.  205.  or  206. 

(g)  "SUte"  means  any  of  the  several 
SUtes.  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  or  any  of  the 
umtorles  and  possessions  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

EFTECTTVK  DATES   OF  CEBTAIN   PaOHIBmONS 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (b)  and  section  207,  the  prohibi- 
tions against  discrimination  In  the  sale  or 
rental  of  bousing  set  forth  In  section  204 
shall  apply : 

(1)  Upon  enactment  of  this  title,  to — 

(A)  dwellings  owned  or  operated  by  the 
Federal  Government; 

(B)  dwellings  provided  In  whole  or  In  part 
with  the  aid  of  loans,  advances,  grants,  or 
contributions  made  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, under  agreemenU  entered  Into  after 
November  20.  1963.  unless  payment  due 
thereon  has  been  made  In  full  prior  to  the 
daU  of  enactment  of  this  title; 

(C)  dwellings  provided  In  whole  or  In  part 
by  loans  Insured,  guaranteed,  or  otherwise 
secured  by  the  credit  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, under  agreemenU  entered  into  after 
November  20,  1962.  unless  payment  thereon 
has  been  made  in  full  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  title;  and 

(D)  dwellings  provided  by  the  development 
or  the  redevelopment  of  real  property  pur- 
chased, rented,  or  otherwise  obtained  from  a 
SUte  or  local  public  agency  receiving  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  for  slum  clearance  or 
urban  renewal  with  respect  to  such  real  prop- 
erty under  loan  or  grant  contracts  entered 
Into  after  November  20.  1962. 

(2)  After  December  31,  1968,  to  all  dwell- 
ings covered  by  paragraph  (1)  and  to  all 
other  iwelUngs  except  as  exempted  by  sub- 
section (b). 

(b)  Nothing  In  section  204  (other  than 
paragraph  (c) )  shall  apply  to — 

( 1 )  any  single-family  house  sold  or  rented 
by  an  owner  residing  In  such  house  at  the 
time  of  such  sale  or  rental,  or  who  was  the 
most  recent  resident  of  such  house  prior  to 
such  sale  or  rental;  Provided,  That  after 
December  31,  1969,  the  sale  or  renUl  of  any 
such  single-family  house  shall  be  excepted 
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from  the  appUcatlon  at  this  title  only  If  such 
house  Is  sold  or  rented  (A)  vrtthout  the  xise 
in  any  manner  of  the  sales  or  renUl  faculties 
or  the  sales  or  rental  senrtcea  of  any  real 
esute  broker,  agent,  or  salesman,  or  of  such 
facilities  or  services  of  any  person  in  the 
business  of  selling  or  renting  dwellings,  or  of 
any  employee  or  agent  of  any  such  broker, 
iigent,  salesman,  or  perron  and  (B)  without 
the  publication,  poeUng  or  mailing.  aXUr  no- 
tice, of  any  advertisement  or  written  notice  in 
\-lolatlon  of  section  204(c)  of  thU  title:  but 
nothing  In  this  proviso  shall  prohibit  the  use 
of  attorneys,  escrow  agenU,  abstractors,  title 
compaulee,  and  other  such  professional  as- 
sistance as  necessary  to  perfect  or  transfer 
the  title,  or 

(2)  rooms  or  unlU  In  dwellings  containing 
living  quarters  occupied  or  intended  to  be 
occupied  by  no  more  than  four  families  liv- 
ing independently  of  each  other,  if  the  owner 
actually  malnUlns  and  occupies  one  of  such 
living  quarters  as  his  residence. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  subsection  (b),  a 
person  shall  be  deemed  to  be  In  the  business 
of  selling  or  renting  dwellings  If— 

(1)  he  has.  within  the  preceding  twelve 
months,  participated  as  principal  in  three  or 
more  transactions  Involving  the  sale  or  renUl 
of  any  dwelling  or  any  interest  therln,  or 

(2)  he  has.  within  the  preceding  twelve 
months,  participated  as  agent,  other  than  In 
the  sale  of  his  own  personal  residence  In 
providing  sales  or  rental  facilities  or  sales  or 
renui  services  in  two  or  more  transactions 
involving  the  sale  or  renUl  of  any  dwelUng 
or  any  Interest  therein,  or 

1 3)  he  Is  the  owner  of  any  dwelling  de- 
signed or  Intended  for  occupancy  by,  or  oc- 
cupied by,  five  or  more  families. 

DISCRIMINATION     IN    THE    8AIJE    0»    RENTAl.    OF 
HOtrSINO 

Sec.  204.  As  made  applicable  by  section 
203  and  except  as  exempted  by  sections  203 
(b)  and  207.  It  shall  be  unlawful — 

(a)  To  refuse  to  sell  or  rent,  to  refuse  to 
negotiate  for  the  sale  or  renUl  of.  or  other- 
wise make  unavailable  or  deny,  a  dwelling  to 
.^ny  person  t>ecause  of  race,  color,  religion,  or 
national  origin. 

(b)  To  discriminate  against  any  person  in 
the  terms,  conditions,  or  privileges  of  sale  or 
renul  of  a  dwelling,  or  In  the  provision  of 
services  or  facilities  In  connection  therewith, 
because  of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin. 

(c)  To  make,  print,  or  publish,  or  cause  to 
he  made,  printed,  or  published  any  notice, 
statement,  or  advertisement,  with  respect  to 
the  sale  or  rental  of  a  dwelling  that  indicates 
.iny  preference,  llmlUtlon.  or  discrimination 
based  on  race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin,  or  an  intention  to  make  any  such 
preference,  limitation,  or  discrimination. 

id)  To  represent  to  any  person  because  of 
race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin  that 
any  dwelling  Is  not  available  for  Inspection, 
sile.  or  rental  when  such  dwelling  is  in  fact 
so   available. 

( e)  For  profit,  to  Induce  or  attempt  to  In- 
duce any  person  to  sell  or  rent  any  dwelling 
bv  represenUtlons  regarding  the  entry  or 
prospective  entry  Into  the  neighborhood  of 
a  person  or  persons  of  a  particular  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin. 

DISCRIMINATION  IN  THE  FINANCING  OF  HOUSING 

Sec.  205.  After  December  31.  1968.  It  shall 
be  unlawful  for  any  bank,  btilldlng  and  loan 
association.  Insurance  company  or  other 
corporation,  association,  firm  or  enterprise 
whose  business  consists  In  whole  or  in  part 
in  the  making  of  commercial  real  esute 
loans,  to  deny  a  loan  or  other  financial  as- 
sistance to  a  person  applying  therefor  for 
the  purpose  of  purchasing,  constructing.  Im- 
proving, repairing,  or  maintaining  a  dwelUng. 
or  tD  discriminate  against  him  In  the  fixing 
of  the  amount,  interest  rate,  duration,  or 
other  Urms  or  conditions  of  such  loan  or 
other  financial  assistance,  because  of  the  race, 
color,   religion,   or   national   origin   of  such 


person  or  of  any  person  associated  with  him 
in  connection  with  such  loan  or  other 
financial  assistance  or  the  purpcjse  of  such 
loan  or  other  financial  assistance,  or  of  the 
present  or  prospective  owners,  lessees,  ten- 
anU,  or  occupanU  of  the  dwelling  or  dwell- 
ings in  relation  to  which  such  loan  or  other 
financial  assistance  is  to  be  made  or  given, 
provided  that  nothing  contained  In  this  sec- 
tion shall  Impair  the  scope  or  effectiveness 
of  the  exception  contained  in  section  203(b). 

DISCRIMINATION    IN    THE    PROVISION    OF 
BROKERAGE    SERVICES 

SEC.  206.  After  December  31.  1968,  it  shall 
be  unlawful  to  deny  any  person  access  to  or 
membership  or  participation  In  any  multiple- 
listing  service,  real  esUU  brokers'  organiza- 
tion or  other  service,  organization,  or  facility 
relating  to  the  business  of  selling  or  renting 
dwellings,  or  to  dlscrlmlnaU  against  him 
in  the  terms  of  conditions  of  such  access, 
membership,  or  participation,  on  account  of 
race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin. 

EXEMPTION 

Sec.  207.  Nothing  in  this  title  shaU  prohibit 
a  religious  organization,  association,  or  so- 
ciety, or  any  nonprofit  institution  or  or- 
ganization operated,  supervised  or  controlled 
by  or  in  conjunction  with  a  religious  organi- 
zation, association,  or  society,  from  limiting 
the  sale,  renUl  or  occupancy  of  dwellings 
which  it  owns  or  operates  for  other  than  a 
commercial  purpose  to  persons  of  the  same 
religion,  or  from  giving  preference  to  such 
persons,  ixnless  membership  in  such  religion 
is  restricted  on  account  of  race,  color,  or 
national  origin.  Nor  shall  anything  in  this 
title  prohibit  a  bona  fide  private  club  from 
limiting  the  sale,  renUl,  or  occupancy  of 
dwellings  which  It  owns  or  operates  for  other 
than  a  commercial  purpose  to  members  of 
the  club  or  from  giving  preference  to  such 
members. 

ADMINISTRATION 

SEC.  208.  (a)  The  authority  and  respon- 
sibility for  administering  this  Act  shall  be 
In  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

(b)  The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  shall  be  provided  an  additional 
Assistant  Secretary.  The  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act  (Public  Law 
89-174.  79  Stat.  667 )  is  hereby  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  the  word  "four,"  in  section 
4(a)  of  said  Act  (79  Stat.  668;  5  U.S.C.  624b 
(a) )   and  substituting  therefor  "five.";  and 

(2)  striking  the  word  "six."  In  section  7 
of  said  Act  (79  SUt.  669;  5  U.S.C.  624(c) )  and 
substituting  therefor  "seven." 

( c )  The  Secretary  may  delegate  any  of  his 
functions,  duties,  and  powers  to  employees 
of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  or  to  boards  of  such  employees. 
Including  functions,  duties,  and  powers  with 
respect  to  investigating,  conciliating,  hearing, 
determining,  ordering,  certifying,  reporting, 
or  otherwise  acting  as  to  any  work,  business, 
or  matter  under  this  title.  The  persons  to 
whom  such  delegations  are  made  with  respect 
to  hearing  functions,  duties,  and  powers  shall 
be  appointed  and  shall  serve  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  In 
compliance  with  sections  3105.  3344.  5362.  and 
7521  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code.  Inso- 
far as  possible,  conciliation  meetings  shall  be 
held  In  the  cities  or  other  localities  where  the 
discriminatory  housing  practices  allegedly  oc- 
curred. The  Secretary  shall  by  rule  prescribe 
such  rights  of  appeal  from  the  decisions  of 
his  hearing  examiners  to  other  hearing  ex- 
aminers or  to  other  officers  in  the  Depart- 
ment, to  boards  of  officers  or  to  himself,  as 
shall  be  appropriate  and  In  accordance  with 
law. 

(d)  All  executive  departments  and  agen- 
cies shall  administer  their  programs  and  ac- 
tivities relating  to  housing  and  urban  de- 
velopment in  a  manner  affirmatively  to  fur- 
ther the  purposes  of  this  title  and  shall  co- 
operate with  the  Secretary  to  further  such 
purposes. 


(e)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  shall — 

(1)  make  studies  with  respect  to  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  discriminatory  housing 
practices  in  representative  communities, 
urban,  suburban,  and  rural,  throughout  the 
United  SUtes; 

(2)  publish  and  disseminate  reporU,  rec- 
ommendations, and  information  derived  from 
such  studies; 

(3)  cooperate  with  and  render  technical 
asslsUnce  to  Federal,  SUte,  local,  and  other 
public  or  private  agencies,  organizations,  and 
institutions  which  are  formulating  or  carry- 
ing on  programs  to  prevent  or  eliminate  dis- 
criminatory housing  practices; 

(4)  cooperate  with  and  render  such  techni- 
cal and  other  asslsUnce  to  the  Community 
Relations  Service  as  may  be  appropriate  to 
further  Ite  activities  In  preventing  or  elimi- 
nating discriminatory  housing  practices;  and 

(5)  administer  the  programs  and  activities 
relating  to  housing  and  urban  development 
in  a  manner  affirmatively  to  further  the 
policies  of  this  title. 

EDUCATION    AND    CONCILIATION 

Sec.  209.  Immediately  after  the  enactment 
of  this  title  the  SecreUry  shall  commence 
such  educational  and  conciliatory  activities 
as  in  his  Judgment  will  further  the  purposes 
of  this  title.  He  shall  call  conferences  of  per- 
sons In  the  housing  Industry  and  other  Inter- 
ested parties  to  acquaint  them  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title  and  his  suggested  means 
of  implementing  it,  and  shall  endeavor  with 
their  advice  to  work  out  programs  of  volun- 
tary compliance  and  of  enforcement.  He  may 
pay  per  diem,  travel,  and  transportation  ex- 
penses for  persons  attending  such  confer- 
ences as  provided  In  section  5708  of  title  6 
of  the  United  States  Code.  He  shall  consult 
vrtth  St4te  and  local  officials  and  other  inter- 
ested parties  to  learn  the  extent,  if  any,  to 
which  housing  discrimination  exlsU  In  their 
State  or  locality,  and  whether  and  how  SUte 
or  local  enforcement  programs  might  be  uti- 
lized to  combat  such  discrimination  In  con- 
nection with  or  in  place  of.  the  SecreUry's 
enforcement  of  this  title.  The  SecreUry  shall 
issue  repKjrts  on  such  conferences  and  con- 
sultations as  he  deems  appropriate. 

ENFORCEMENT 

Sec.  210.  (a)  Any  person  who  claims  to  have 
been  injured  by  a  discriminatory  housing 
practice  or  who  believes  that  he  will  be  Irrev- 
ocably injured  by  a  discriminatory  housing 
practice  that  Is  about  to  occur  (here- 
after "person  aggrieved")  may  file  a  com- 
plaint with  the  Secretary.  Complaints  shall 
be  In  writing  and  shall  conUln  such  Infor- 
mation and  be  In  such  form  as  the  Secretary 
requires.  Within  thirty  days  after  receiving  a 
compl.ilnt.  or  within  thirty  days  after  the 
expiration  of  any  period  of  reference  under 
subsection  (c),  the  Secretary  shall  investi- 
gate the  complaint  and  give  notice  in  writing 
to  the  person  aggrieved  whether  he  intends 
to  resolve  It.  If  the  Secretary  decides  to  re- 
solve the  complaint,  he  shall  proceed  to  try 
to  eliminate  or  correct  the  alleged  discrim- 
inatory housing  practice  by  informal  methods 
of  conference,  conciliation,  and  persuasion. 
Nothing  said  or  done  in  the  course  of  such 
Informal  endeavors  may  be  made  public  or 
used  as  evidence  In  a  subsequent  proceeding 
under  this  title  without  the  written  consent 
of  the  persons  concerned.  Any  employee  of 
the  Secretary  who  shall  make  public  any  In- 
formation in  violation  of  this  provision  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $1,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  one 
year. 

(b)  A  complaint  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  filed  within  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  after  the  alleged  discriminatory  hous- 
ing practice  occurred.  ComplainU  shall  be  In 
writing  and  shall  state  the  facte  upon  which 
the  allegations  of  a  discriminatory  housing 
practice  are  based.  Complaints  may  be  rea- 
sonably and  fairly  amended  at  any  time.  A 
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respondent  may  file  an  answer  to  the  com- 
plaint against  him  and  with  the  leave  of  the 
Secretary,  which  shall  be  granted  whenever 
it  would  be  reasonable  and  fair  to  do  so,  may 
amend  his  answer  at  any  time.  Both  com- 
plaints and  answers  shall  be  verlfled. 

ic)  Wherever  a  State  or  local  fair  housing 
law  provides  rights  and  remedies  for  alleged 
discriminatory  housing  practices  which  are 
substantially  equivalent  to  the  rights  and 
remedies  provided  In  this  title,  the  Secretary 
shall  notify  the  appropriate  State  or  local 
agency  of  any  complaint  filed  under  this  title 
which  appears  to  constitute  a  violation  of 
such  State  or  local  fair  housing  law.  and  the 
Secretary  shall  take  no  further  action  with 
respect  to  such  complaint  If  the  appropriate 
State  or  local  law  enforcement  offlclal  has. 
within  thirty  days  from  the  date  the  alleged 
offense  has  been  brought  to  his  attention, 
commenced  proceedings  In  the  matter,  or. 
having  done  so.  falls  to  carry  forward  such 
proceedings  with  reasonable  promptness  In 
no  event  shall  the  Secretary  take  further 
action  unless  he  certifies  that  In  his  Judg- 
ment, under  the  circumstances  of  the  partic- 
ular case,  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  the 
parties  or  the  Interests  of  Justice  require 
such  action. 

(H)  If  "tWthln  thirty  days  after  a  complaint 
Is  fOed  wtTh  the  Secretary  or  within  thirty 
days  after  expiration  of  any  period  of  refer- 
ence under  subsection  (c).  the  Secretary 
has  been  unable  to  obtain  voluntary  com- 
pliance with  this  title,  the  person  aggrieved 
may.  within  thirty  days  thereafter,  commence 
a  clvU  action  In  any  appropriate  United 
States  district  court,  against  the  respondent 
named  In  the  complaint,  to  enforce  the  rights 
granted  or  protected  by  this  title,  insofar  as 
such  rights  relate  to  the  subject  of  the 
complaint:  Provided.  That  no  such  clvU  ac- 
tion may  be  brought  In  any  United  States 
district  court  If  the  person  aggrelved  has  a 
Judicial  remedy  under  a  State  or  local  fair 
housing  law  which  provides  rights  and  rem- 
edies for  alleged  discriminatory  housing 
practices  which  are  substantially  equivalent 
to  the  rights  and  remedies  provided  In  this 
title.  Such  actions  may  be  brought  in  any 
United  States  district  court  for  the  district 
In  which  the  discriminatory  housing  prac- 
tice Is  alleged  to  have  occurred  or  be  about 
to  occur  or  in  which  the  respondent  resides 
or  transacts  business.  If  the  court  finds  that 
a  discriminatory  housing  practice  has  oc- 
curred or  Is  about  to  occur,  the  court  may, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  212,  en- 
join the  respondent  from  engaging  In  such 
practice  or  order  such  affirmative  action  as 
may  be  appropriate. 

(e)  In  any  proceeding  brought  pursuant  to 
this  section,  the  burden  of  proof  shall  be  on 
the  complainant. 

(f)  Whenever  an  action  filed  by  an  in- 
dividual, in  either  Federal  or  State  court, 
pursuant  to  this  section  or  section  212.  shall 
come  to  trial  the  Secretary  shall  immediately 
terminate  all  efforts  to  obtain  voluntary 
compliance. 

investigations:  stJBPtNAs:  crvD»o  or  cvioence 
Sec.  211.  (a)  In  conducting  an  Investiga- 
tion the  Secretary  shall  have  access  at  all 
reasonable  times  to  premises,  records,  docu- 
ments. Individuals,  and  other  evidence  or 
possible  sources  of  evidence  and  may  ex- 
amine, record,  and  copy  such  materials  and 
take  and  record  the  testimony  or  statements 
of  such  persons  as  are  reasonably  necessary 
for  the  furtherance  of  the  investigation: 
Provided,  however.  The  Secretary  first  com- 
piles with  the  provisions  of  the  Fourth 
Amendment  relating  to  unreasonable 
searches  and  seizures.  The  Secretary  may 
issue  subpenas  to  compel  his  access  to  or 
the  production  of  such  materials,  or  the  ap- 
pearance of  such  persons,  and  may  issue 
Interrogatories  to  a  respondent,  to  the  same 
extent  and  subject  to  the  same  limitations 
as  would  apply  If  the  subpenas  or  interroga- 
tories were  issued  or  served  in  aid  of  a  civil 
acUon  In  the  United  States  district  court  for 


the  district  In  which  the  investigaUon  is 
taking  place.  The  SecreUry  may  administer 
oaths. 

(b)  Upon  written  application  to  the  Sec- 
retary, a  respondent  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
issuance  of  a  reasonable  number  of  sub- 
penas by  and  in  the  name  of  the  Secretary  to 
the  same  extent  and  subject  to  the  same 
limitations  as  subpenas  Issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary himself.  Subpenas  Issued  at  the  request 
of  a  respondent  shall  show  on  their  face  the 
name  and  address  of  such  res{>ondent  and 
shall  state  that  they  were  Issued  at  his  re- 
quest. 

(c)  Witnesses  summoned  by  subpena  of 
the  Secretary  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same 
witness  and  mileage  fees  as  are  witnesses  In 
proceedings  in  United  States  district  courts 
Fees  payable  to  a  witness  summoned  by  a 
subpena  Issued  at  the  request  of  a  respond- 
ent shall  be  paid  by  him. 

(d)  Within  five  days  after  service  of  a  sub- 
pena upon  any  person,  such  person  may  pe- 
tition the  Secretary  to  revoke  or  modify  the 
subpena  Tlie  Secretary  shall  grant  the  peti- 
tion If  he  tlnds  that  the  subpena  requires  ap- 
pearance or  attendance  at  an  unreasonable 
time  or  place,  that  It  requires  production  of 
evidence  which  does  not  relate  to  any  mat- 
ter under  investigation,  that  it  does  not  de- 
scribe with  sufficient  particularity  the  evi- 
dence to  be  produced,  that  compliance  would 
be  unduly  onerous,  or  for  other  good  reason. 

(e»  In  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to  obey 
a  subpena.  the  Secretary  or  other  person  at 
whose  request  It  was  Issued  may  petition  for 
Its  enforcement  In  the  United  States  district 
court  for  the  district  In  which  the  person  to 
whom  the  subpena  was  addressed  resides,  was 
served,  or  transacts  business. 

(f)  Any  person  who  willfully  falls  or  ne- 
glects to  attend  and  testify  or  to  answer  any 
lawful  Inquiry  or  to  produce  records,  docu- 
ments, or  other  evidence,  if  In  his  power  to 
do  so  In  obedience  to  the  subpena  or  lawful 
order  of  the  Secretary,  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $1,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both.  Any  person  who,  with  Intent 
thereby  to  mislead  the  Secretary,  shall  make 
or  cause  to  be  made  any  false  entry  or  state- 
ment of  fact  m  any  report,  account,  record, 
or  other  document  submitted  to  the  Secre- 
tary pursuant  to  his  subpena  or  other  order, 
or  shall  willfully  neglect  or  fall  to  make  or 
cause  to  be  made  full,  true,  and  correct  en- 
tries In  such  reports,  accounts,  records,  or 
other  documenU,  or  shall  willfully  mutilate, 
alter,  or  by  any  other  means  falsify  any  doc- 
umentary evidence,  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $1,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  both. 

(g)  The  Attorney  General  shall  conduct  all 
litigation  In  which  the  Secretary  participates 
as  a  party  or  as  amicus  pursuant  to  this 
Act. 

ENrORCEMCNT     BY     PRrVATE     PERSONS 

Sec.  212.  (a)  The  rights  granted  by  sec-, 
tlons  203,  204.  205,  and  206  may  be  enforced 
by  civil  actions  In  appropriate  United  States 
district  court*  without  regard  to  the  amount 
in  controversy  and  In  appropriate  State  or 
local  courts  of  general  Jurisdiction.  A  civil 
action  shall  be  commenced  within  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  days  after  the  alleged  dis- 
criminatory housing  practice  occurred:  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  the  court  shall  continue 
such  civil  case  brought  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion or  section  210O  from  time  to  time  be- 
fore bringing  It  to  trial  if  the  court  believes 
that  the  conciliation  efforts  of  the  Secre- 
tary or  a  State  or  local  agency  are  likely 
to  result  In  satisfactory  settlement  of  the 
discriminatory  housing  practice"  complained 
of  In  the  complaint  made  to  the  Secretary  or 
to  the  local  or  State  agency  and  which  prac- 
tice forms  the  basis  for  the  action  In  court: 
And  provided,  however.  That  any  sale,  en- 
cumbrance, or  rental  consummated  prior  to 
the  Issuance  of  any  court  order  Issued  un- 
der the  authority  of  thU  Act,  and  Involving 
a  bona  fide  purchaser,  encumbrancer,  or  ten- 
ant without  actual  notice  of  the  existence  of 


the  filing  of  a  complaint  or  civil  action  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not  be  af- 
fected. 

(b)  Upon  application  by  the  plaintiff  and 
In  such  circumstances  as  the  court  may  deem 
Just,  a  court  of  the  United  States  in  which 
a  civil  action  under  this  section  has  been 
brought  may  appoint  an  attorney  for  the 
plaintiff  and  may  authorize  the  commence- 
ment of  a  civil  action  upon  proper  showing 
without  the  payment  of  fees,  costs,  or  se- 
curity. A  court  of  a  State  or  subdivision 
thereof  may  do  likewise  to  the  extent  not 
Inconsistent  with  tt\e  law  or  procedures  of 
the  State  or  subdivision. 

(C»  The  court  may  grant  as  relief,  as  It 
deems  appropriate,  any  permanent  or  tem- 
porary Injunction,  temporary  restraining  or- 
der, or  other  order,  and  may  award  to  the 
plaintiff  actual  damages  and  not  more  than 
$1,000  punitive  damages,  together  with  court 
costs  and  reasonable  attorney  fees  in  the  case 
of  a  prevailing  plaintiff. 

ENFORCEMENT    BT    THE    ATTORNEY    GENERAL 

Sec.  213.  (a)  Whenever  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  any 
I>er8on  or  group  of  persons  Is  engaged  in  it 
pattern  or  practice  of  resistance  to  the  full 
enjoyment  of  any  of  the  rights  granted  by 
this  title,  or  that  any  group  of  persons  has 
been  denied  any  of  the  rights  granted  by  this 
title  and  such  denial  raises  an  Issue  of  gen- 
eral public  Importance,  he  may  bring  a  clvU 
action  in  any  appropriate  United  States  dis- 
trict court  by  filing  with  It  a  complaint  set- 
ting forth  the  facts  and  requesting  such 
preventive  relief,  including  an  application  for 
a  permanent  or  temporary  Injunction,  re- 
straining order,  or  other  order  against  the 
person  or  persons  responsible  for  such  pat- 
tern or  practice  or  denial  of  rights,  as  he 
deems  necessary  to  Insure  the  full  enjoyment 
of  the  rights  granted  by  this  title. 

EXPEomoN  or  proceedings 

Sec.  214.  Any  court  In  which  a  proceeding 
is  instituted  under  section  212  or  213  of  this 
title  shall  assign  the  case  for  hearing  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date  and  cause  the  case 
to  be  in  every  way  expedited. 

EFTECT   ON    STATE    LAWS 

Sec.  215.  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  be  con- 
strued to  invalidate  or  limit  any  law  of  a 
State  or  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or  of 
any  other  Jurisdiction  In  which  this  title 
shall  be  effective,  that  grants,  guarantees,  or 
protects  the  same  rights  as  are  granted  by 
this  title;  but  any  law  of  a  SUte,  a  political 
subdivision,  or  other  such  Jurisdiction  that 
purports  to  require  or  permit  any  action  that 
would  be  a  discriminatory  housing  practice 
under  this  title  shall  to  that  extent  be  in- 
valid. 

COOPERATION    WTTH   STATE   AND   LOCAL   AGENCIES 
ADMINISTERING    FAIR    HOUSING   LAWS 

Sec.  216.  The  Secretary  may  cooperate  with 
State  and  local  agencies  charged  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  State  and  local  fair  housing 
laws  and.  with  the  consent  of  such  agencies, 
utilize  the  services  of  such  agencies  and 
their  employees  and.  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  may  reimburse  such 
agencies  and  their  employees  for  services 
rendered  to  assist  him  in  carrying  out  this 
title.  In  furtherance  of  such  cooperative 
efforts,  the  SecreUry  may  enter  into  written 
agreements  with  such  State  or  local  agencies. 
All  agreements  and  terminations  thereof 
shall  be  published  in  the  Federal  Register. 
interference,  coercion,  or  intimidation 
Sec  217.  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  coerce, 
intimidate,  threaten,  or  Interfere  with  any 
person  In  the  exercise  or  enjoyment  of,  or 
on  account  of  his  having  exercised  or  en- 
Joyed,  or  on  accoxmt  of  his  having  aided  or 
encouraged  any  other  person  In  the  exercise 
or  enjoyment  of,  any  right  granted  or  pro- 
tected by  section  203,  204,  205.  or  206.  This 
section  may  be  enforced  by  appropriate  civil 
action. 
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Sec.  218.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 
separability  or  provisions 

Sec.  219.  If  any  provision  of  this  title  or 
the  application  thereof  to  any  person  or 
circumstances  is  held  invalid,  the  remainder 
of  the  title  and  the  application  of  the  pro- 
vision to  other  persoiiE  not  similarly  situated 
or  to  other  circumstances  shall  not  be  af- 
fected thereby. 

TITLE  III 

prevention  of  intimidation  in  fair  housing 

cases 

'Sec.  301.  Whoever,  whether  or  not  acting 
under  color  of  law.  by  force  or  threat  of  force 
willfully  Injures,  Intimidates  or  interferes 
with,  or  attempts  to  Injure,  Intimidate  or 
interfere  with — 

(a)  any  person  because  of  his  race,  color, 
religion  or  national  origin  and  because  he  is 
or  has  been  selling,  purchasing,  renting,  fi- 
nancing, occupying,  or  contracting  or  negoti- 
ating for  the  sale,  rental,  financing  or  occu- 
pation of  any  dwelling,  or  applying  for  or 
participating  In  any  service,  organization,  or 
f.icllity  relating  to  the  business  of  selling  or 
renting  dwellings:  or 

(b)  any  person  because  he  Is  or  has  been, 
or  in  order  to  discourage  such  person  or  any 
other  person  or  any  class  of  persons  from — 

(1)  participating  without  discrimination 
on  account  of  race,  color,  religion  or  national 
origin,  in  any  of  the  activities,  services,  or- 
ganizations or  facilities  described  In  subsec- 
tion 301(a) ;  or  encouraging  others  to  so  par- 
ticipate: or 

(2)  participating  lawfully  in  speech  or 
peaceful  assembly  opposing  any  denial  of  the 
opportunity  to  so  participate;  or 

(3)  affording  another  person  or  class  of 
persons  opportunity  or  protection  so  to  par- 
ticipate: or 

(c)  any  citizen  because  he  is  or  has  been, 
or  in  order  to  discourage  such  citizen  or  any 
other  citizen  from  lawfully  aiding  or  en- 
couraging others  to  perticipate,  without  dis- 
crimination on  account  of  race,  color,  re- 
ligion or  national  origin.  In  any  of  the  activi- 
ties, services,  organiiaations  or  facilities  de- 
scribed in  subsection  301(a),  or  participating 
lawfully  in  speech  or  peaceful  assembly  op- 
posing and  denial  of  the  opportunity  to  so 
participate — 

shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000,  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  one  year,  or  both; 
and  if  bodily  injury  results  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $10,000,  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  ten  years,  or  both;  and  if  death  results 
shall  be  subject  to  Imprisonment  for  any 
term  of  years  or  for  life. 


the  use  of  $580,000  of  funds  of  the  Agency 
to  provide  additional  research  space  in  a 
Lunar  Science  Institute  at  Houston,  Tex, 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences. 

Proposed     Amendment     of     Federal     Crop 
iNstJRANCE  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  section  515(a)  of  the 
Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act,  as  amended  (7 
U.S.C.  1516(a))  (with  an  accompanying  pa- 
per); to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

Report  on  Special  Pay  for  DtrrY  Subject 
to  Hostile  Fire 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary,  De- 
partment of  Defense;  reporting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  number  of  members  of  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  entitled  to  special  pay  for  duty 
subject  to  hostile  fire,  along  with  the  amount 
of  the  special  pay,  for  the  calendar  year 
1967  (With  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Report  of  Air  Force  Officers  Above  the 
Grade  op  Major  on  Plying  Status 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Department  of 
the  Air  Force,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  report  of  Air  Force  officers  above  the  grade 
of  major  on  flying  .status,  dated  August  31, 
1967  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Proposed    Authorization    op    Secret y>sY    of 
Transportation  To  Arm  His  Employees 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Department  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Trariiiportation  to  arm  his  employees,  and 
for  other  purposes  (with  an  accompanying 
paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Report  of  Financial  Condition  and  Results 

OP  Operations  of  Highway  Trust  Fund 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Department  of 

the  Treasury,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 

the  twelfth  annual  report  on  the  financial 

condition  and  results  of  the  operations  of  the 

highway  trust  fund  (with  an  accompanying 

•report);  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Suspension  op  Deportation  of  Certain 
Aliens 
Two  letters  from  the  Commissioner,  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  copies  of  orders  suspending  deporta- 
tion of  certain  aliens  together  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  facts  and  pertinent  provisions  of 
law  pertaining  to  each  alien,  and  the  reasons 
for  ordering  such  suspension  (with  accom- 
panying papers);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
rea(ilng  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  bill  (S.  1727)  to  authorize  the  con- 
solidation and  use  of  fimds  arising  from 
judgments  in  favor  of  the  Apache  Tribe 
of  the  Mescalero  Reservation  and  of  each 
of  its  constituent  groups. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the   Senate  the  following   letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Report   on   PACiLmis   and    Grants   of   Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 


S.  3082.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  NarcUo 
A.  Lores: 

S.  3083.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Juan  M. 
Ortiz: 

S.  3084.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Jose  G. 
Boleda; 

S.  3085.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Manuel 
Hector  Mere  Hidalgo; 

S.  3086.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Irma 
G.  a.  Boleda:  and 

S.  3087.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  manufac- 
ture for  sale,  offer  for  sale,  sale  and  trans- 
portation In  or  affecting  commerce  of  ma- 
chlneguns,  and  sawed-off  shotguns,  or  rifles, 
and  lor  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
oil  the  Judiciary. 

S.  3088.  A  bill  to  provide  certain  essential 
technical  and  marketing  assistance  to  the 
U.S.  fishing  industry;  to  the  Committee  on 
Conimerce. 

By  Mr.  HARTKE: 

S.  3089.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code.  In  order  to  increase  tlie  maxi- 
mum amount  of  servicemen's  group  life 
insurance  which  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces  may  purchase,  and  to  authorize  the 
granting  of  national  service  life  insurance 
to  Vietnam  era  veterans;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hartke  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted : 

By  Mr.  HILL,  from  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, with  amendments: 

H.R.  15399.  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1968.  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  1012). 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  w'ere  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 
S.  3079.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Cuban 
Truck  &  Equipment  Co.,  its  heirs  and  assigns; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
By  Mr.  SMATHERS: 
S.  3080.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Ernesto 
Julio  D'Escoubet  Blanco; 

S.  3081.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Eduardo 
Raul  Fernandez  Santalla; 


S.  3089— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL 
FOR  IMPROVING  SERVICEMEN'S 
LIFE  INSURANCE 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce today  a  bill  to  improve  the  life  in- 
surance program  for  those  who  are  so 
rapidly  increasing  the  rolls  of  the  so- 
called  Vietnam  era  veteran.  The  bill  I 
offer  increases  the  maximum  amount  of 
servicemen's  group  life  insurance  avail- 
able under  the  servicemen's  group  life 
insurance  program  established  in  1965, 
and  rejuvenates  and  improves  the  na- 
tional service  life  insurance  program, 
which  under  the  bill  would  become  open 
to  these  newer  veterans  as  well  as  to  the 
past  World  War  II  and  Korean  service- 
men. I  might  add  that  it  is  a  pleasure  for 
me  to  note  that  this  bill  has  the  approval 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  already, 
and  I  trust  that  it  will  gain  the  support 
of  both  servicemen  and  veterans  in 
general. 

First,  the  bill  would  modify  the  provi- 
sions now  existing  for  the  Vietnam  era 
servicemen  by  improving  the  service- 
men's group  life  insurance — SGLI — pro- 
gram now  in  effect. 

The  SGLI  program,  which  became  ef- 
fective September  29,  1965,  provides  the 
entering  serviceman  with  an  automatic 
$10,000  of  term  of  protection,  for  which 
the  present  premium  is  $3  per  month  by 
the  man  and  $3  per  month  by  the  Gov- 
ernment in  a  50-50  split  of  the  costs.  But 
unlike  the  earlier  programs,  when  the 
serviceman  separates  from  his  service  he 
cannot  continue  his  insurance  on  a  term 
basis  with  the  NSLI,  the  older  national 
servicemen's  life  insurance  program,  nor 
is  he  eligible  for  any  other  form  of  NSLI 
insurance.  He  can  convert  to  the  same 
amount  he  holds  now — that  is,  the  auto- 
matic $10,000,  or  $5,000  if  he  has  reduced 
it  to  that  by  written  request.  He  may  also, 
in  writing,  request  to  have  no  coverage. 
His  conversion  under  SGLI  is  now  to  a 
commercial  group  policy,  with  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  Insurance  Service 
supervising  the  program.  But  the  top 
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limit  he  can  get  under  the  program  is 
$10,000. 

This  llmlUtlon  should  be  lifted,  and 
my  bill  does  so.  President  Johnson  aslced 
for  this  improvement  in  his  1967  veterans 
message  of  January  31.  when  he  proposed 
as  the  fourth  of  six  legislative  points  "to 
increase  the  amount  of  servlcemens 
group  life  insurance.  ■ 

The  President  noted  that  the  program 
adopted  by  the  89th  Congress  'with  the 
outstanding  cooperation  of  the  Nation's 
insurance  firms  has  worked  smoothly 
and  effectively. "  But  he  went  on  to  say: 

We  should  now  ralae  the  lUnlt*  of  coverage 
Thla  will  provide  a  further  career  incenUve 
for  the  men  and  women  of  the  Armed  Porcea 
aa  well  aa  added  protection  for  their  loved 
ones 

This  year  he  repeated  the  request. 

However,  his  proposal,  for  which  no 
legislation  has  been  introduced,  would 
have  raised  the  $10,000  only  to  $12,000. 
but  would  make  further  Increments 
available  proportionally  to  the  service- 
man s  rmiitary  pay  to  a  limit  of  $30,000. 
My  bill  still  provides  for  a  top  of  $30,000 
upon  written  election,  the  10.000  auto- 
matic coverage  and  old  provisions  con- 
tinuing. The  additional  increments  would 
be  in  $5,000  steps  and  there  would  be  no 
limitation  of  any  amount  to  a  particular 
ofDcer  class  because  of  their  pay.  In 
other  words,  any  serviceman,  even  a 
lowly  private  first  class,  could  choose  up 
to  $30,000  in  term  insurance,  for  which 
he  would  pay  while  in  service  $9  per 
month  to  be  matched  by  the  Govern- 
ment, a  simple  trebling  of  the  present 
program  open  to  any  member.  I  see  no 
reason  why  a  frontline  Marine  in  Khe 
Sanh  should  not  have  the  same  oppor- 
timity  for  insxuance  for  his  family  that 
is  given  to  a  rear-echelon  captain, 
colonel,  or  even  general.  He  and  his  fam- 
ily run  the  greater  risk  and  under  my 
bill  every  man  who  wishes  can  elect  up  to 
the  full  $30,000  recommended  by  the 
President.  In  commenting  on  the  Presl- 
dents  proposal,  and  thereby  supporting 
the  principle  of  this  biU.  the  VFW  Legis- 
lative Newsletter  for  February  1968  said: 

Main  objecuon  la  tha»  entitlement  to  the 
low-cost  group  insurance  would  be  baaed  on 
rank. 

The  Other  major  portion  of  my  bill  Is 
that  v.'hich  would  enlarge  and  strengthen 
the  present  slowly  dying  but  in  the  past 
highly  successful  NSLI  program.  It  would 
do  so  by  giving  the  separating  veterans 
a  choice.  Within  12C  days  he  could 
choose,  as  presently  provided,  the  com- 
mercially provided  group  life  insurance 
as  offered  by  participating  companies,  of 
whom  there  are  522  acting  as  reinsurers 
and  converters  as  the  program  is  oper- 
ated under  the  Prudential  Insurance  Co. 
of  America  as  its  administrator,  under 
VA  supervision.  But  he  could  choose  in- 
stead, if  he  preferred,  within  the  same 
120  days  to  convert  to  a  national  service 
life  insurance  policy  under  ordinary  life. 
20-pay  life.  30-pay  life.  20-year  endow- 
ment, endowment  at  age  60.  or  endow- 
ment at  age  65.  The  amount  would  be 
that  for  which  he  has  carried  the  term 
Insurance  while  in  service,  but  he  could 
not  continue  to  carry  term  insurance — 
experience  shows  that  in  later  years,  as 
at  present  for  many  World  War  n  veter- 
ans, the  rising  term  rates  become  a  great 


hardship.  Any  Vietnam  veteran  dis- 
charged prior  to  passage  of  the  bill  would 
also  have  120  days  to  get  into  the  NLSI 
program  by  applying  to  do  so. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  while 
this  program,  now  consisting  of  $34  bil- 
lion worth  of  insurance  in  force  under 
the  1965  act.  would  allow  the  use  of  the 
old  NSLI  instrument  to  grant  compara- 
ble insurance  in  a  direct  Government 
program  under  VA.  for  which  the  ma- 
chinery already  exists  and  the  experience 
as  well,  it  does  not  take  the  private  in- 
surance Industry  out  of  the  business.  Any 
veteran  may  still,  if  this  bill  is  enacted, 
choose  to  be  Insured  by  the  commercial 
firms.  Both  the  Government  and  the 
commercial  companies  use  the  same  ac- 
tuarial statistics.  However,  the  past 
proves  that  with  a  very  large  group  such 
as  NSLI  provides,  and  with  the  facilities 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  to  oper- 
ate it,  there  are  economies  which  make 
the  premium  costs  in  the  long  run  less. 
The  size  of  dividends  and  rebates  under 
the  NSLI  confirms  that  probability. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  may  appear 
at  the  close  of  these  remarks. 

Th  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 

The  bill.  S.  3089.  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  in  order  to  increase 
the  maximum  amount  of  servicemen's 
group  life  Insurance  which  a  member  of 
the  Armed  Forces  may  purchase,  and  to 
authorize  the  granting  of  national  service 
life  insurance  to  Vietnam  era  veterans, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Hartki.  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  8.  3089  Rkcord.  as 
follows: 

S.  3069 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  StaUs  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
BubaecUon  (a)  of  section  797  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "(2)  to  be  Insured  In  the  amount  of 
•5.000  ",  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(2)  to 
be  Insured  in  an  amount  greater  than  $10.- 
000.  Any  member  who  elects  to  be  insured  In 
an  amount  greater  than  $10,000  may  be  in- 
sured up  to  a  maximum  of  930.000  In  any 
mulUple  of  W.OOO.". 

lb)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  aactlon  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)  If  any  member  electa  not  to  be  In-' 
sured  under  this  subchapter  or  to  be  Insxired 
In  any  amount  less  than  930,000.  he  may 
thereafter  be  insured  under  this  subchapter 
or  may  Increase  the  amount  of  his  insurance 
to  an  amount  not  In  excess  of  $30,000  under 
this  subchapter  (In  multiples  of  $6,000),  as 
the  case  may  be.  upon  written  application, 
proof  of  good  health,  and  compliance  with 
such  other  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Administrator." 

Sec.  2.  Section  768  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code.  U  amended  by  ( 1 )  striking  out  "Each" 
at  the  beginning  of  such  section  and  In- 
serting m  lieu  thereof  "(a)  Each";  and  (2) 
adding  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

•(b)  (It  Any  eligible  veteran  who  makes 
application  therefor  within  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  after  being  separated  or  re- 
leased from  active  duty  and  upon  payment 
of  the  required  premiums,  shall  be  granted 
national  service  life  insurance,  as  provided 
In  this  subsection,  without  a  medical  exam- 
ination. Such  Insurance  shall  provide  for 
the  payment  of  a  sum  equal  to  the  sum  pay- 
able under  the  policy  of  servicemen's  group 


life  insurance  in  effect  at  the  time  of  the 
veteran's  separation  or  release  from  active 
duty. 

"(2)  Insurance  may  be  issued  under  this 
subsection  on  the  following  plans:  Ordinal- 
life,  twenty-payment  life,  thirty-payment 
life,  twenty-year  endowment,  endowment  at 
age  sixty,  and  endowment  at  age  sixty-flve 
Premium  rates  and  policy  values  shall  be 
prescribed  as  provided  in  section  702  of  this 
chapter.  No  person  may  carry  a  total  amount 
of  national  service  life  insurance  in  excess 
of  $30,000. 

"(3)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  tlils 
subsection  and  except  as  may  be  otherwise 
provided  in  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Administrator,  national  service  life  insur- 
ance Issued  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
subject  to  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as 
policies  issued  under  section  602(c)(2)  of 
the  National  Service  Life  Insurance  Act  of 
1940  prior  to  the  repeal  of  such  Act. 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  subsection,  any  eligible  veteran  who 
was  discharged  prior  to  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  paragraph  shall  have  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  days  after  such  date  to  make 
application  for  national  service  life  insur- 
ance under  this  subsection  In  an  amount 
not  In  excess  of  $10,000. 

"(5)  As  used  in  this  subsection  the  term 
'eligible  veteran'  means  any  person  who 
served  on  active  duty  for  a  period  of  more 
than  ninety  days  any  part  of  which  oc- 
curred during  the  Vietnam  era  and  who  was 
discharged  or  released  therefrom  under  con- 
ditions other  than  dishonorable." 

S«c.  3.  The  second  sentence  of  section  703 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "No"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Except  as  provided  in  section  768 
(b)  of  this  UUe,  no". 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILL 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Mondalb],  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  TMr.  Percy!,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark)  be 
added  as  cosponsors  of  the  bill,  S.  2871. 
to  amend  the  National  School  Lunch  Act. 
to  strengthen  and  expand  food  service 
programs  for  children,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without, 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


RESOLUTION 


TO  PROVIDE  COMPENSATION  FOR 
INVESTIGATING  SUBCOMMITTEE 
EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  ( for  himself  and  Mr. 
DiRKSEN)  submitted  a  resolution  (S.  Res. 
262 1  providing  for  compensation  for  in- 
vestigating subcommittee  employees, 
which  was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Mansfield, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 

PENALTIES  FOR  CERTAIN  ACTS  OF 
VIOLENCE     OR      INTIMIDATION— 

AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.     59S 

Mr.  COOPER  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to 
the  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute (No.  554)  proposed  by  Mr.  Dirk- 
sen  to  the  bin  (H.R.  2516)  to  prescribe 
penalties  for  certain  acts  of  violence  or 
intimidation,    and    for   other   purposes. 
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which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and 
to  be  printed. 

iSee  reference  to  the  above  amend- 
ment when  submitted  by  Mr.  Cooper, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 

AMENDMENTS  NOS.  596  THROUOB  699 

Mr.  MILLER  submitted  four  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute I  No.  554)  proposed  by  Mr.  Dirk- 
sen  to  House  bill  2516,  supra,  which  were 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

(See  reference  to  the  above  amend- 
ments when  submitted  by  Mr.  Miller. 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.)  

THE  INTERSTATE  LAND  SALES  FULL 
DISCLOSURE  ACT— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT   NO.   600 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  sub- 
mitted an  amendment,  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  him.  to  the  bill  (S.  3029)  to 
assist  in  the  provision  of  housing  for  low- 
and  moderate-income  families,  and  to  ex- 
tend and  amend  laws  relating  to  hous- 
ing and  urban  development,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  March  4,  1968,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S  1155.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act.  as  amended,  to  change  the  name  of 
the  Bank,  to  extend  for  five  years  the  period 
within  which  the  Bank  is  authorized  to  exer- 
cise Its  functions,  to  increase  the  Bank's 
lending  authority  and  Its  authority  to  Issue, 
aijalnst  fractional  reserves,  export  credit  In- 
surance and  guarantees,  to  restrict  the  fi- 
nancing by  the  Bank  of  certain  transactions, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  1227.  An  Act  to  provide  that  a  judgment 
or  decree  of  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  not  con- 
stitute a  lien  until  filed  and  recorded  In  the 
offlce  of  the  Recorder  of  Deeds  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Executive  Reorganiza- 
tion will  resume  hearings  on  S.  2865  on 
Thursday,  March  7.  1968.  in  room  3302. 
New  Senate  Office  Building  at  10  a.m.  At 
that  time  we  will  hear  testimony  from 
representatives  of  General  Motors  Corp.. 
Ford  Motor  Co..  Chrysler  Corp.,  and 
American  Motors  Corp. 


MONTANA  UNIVERSITIES  CELE- 
BRATE DIAMOND  JUBILEE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
University  of  Montana,  at  Missoula,  and 
Montana  State  University,  at  Bozeman. 
this  year  celebrate  their  diamond 
jubilee — 75  years  of  providing  quality 
higher  education  to  the  young  people 
of  Montana  and  the  Nation.  Each  is 
located  in  a  city  of  tremendous  natural 
beauty,  surrounded  by  mountains  and 
fertile  valleys.  The  physical  appearance 
of  the  campuses  has  changed  consider- 
ably since  the  days  when  I  was  able  to 


spend  more  of  my  time  in  the  State.  Each 
has  become  a  sprawling  campus  dotted 
with  many  new  classrooms  and  dormi- 
tories. 

The  University  at  Missoula  and  the 
State  University  at  Bozeman  have  been 
friendly  rivals  from  the  very  beginning, 
especially  in  sports  and  student  affairs. 
Academically,  both  universities  have 
strong  liberal  arts  programs.  Montana 
State  University  has  concentrated  on  ag- 
riculture and  the  sciences.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Montana  has  a  number  of  fine 
professional  schools — business  adminis- 
tration, pharmacy,  journalism,  forestry, 
fine  arts,  and  education. 

Recently,  each  of  the  universities  cele- 
brated its  75th  birthday  anniversary  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  and  special 
events.  The  major  address  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Montana  ceremonies  was  given  by 
President  James  A.  McCain,  of  Kansas 
State  University. 

President  McCain  is  well  known  in 
Montana  as  president  of  our  imlversity 
from  1945  to  1950.  Jim  McCain  is  an  old 
friend  and  is  one  of  the  finest  of  our  uni- 
versity presidents.  His  Charter  Day  ad- 
dress was  quite  meaningful  and  timely. 
I  was  especially  Impressed  by  his  warn- 
ing to  the  student  body  and  faculty  that 
man  is  threatened  by  a  technical  society. 
I  commend  the  text  of  this  speech  to  Sen- 
ators. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Congression- 
al Record  a  feature  story  and  editorial 
published  in  the  Mlssoullan  of  Febru- 
ary 16,  1968;  a  news  story  published  in 
the  February  17  edition  of  the  same 
newspaper;  and  the  text  of  President  Mc- 
Cain's speech  on  Charter  Day. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Missoula  (Mont.)  Mlssoullan,  Feb. 
16.  19681 
Aftis  75  Years  "We're  Just  Getting 
Started" 
(By  Dennis  Curran) 
As  the  University  of  Montana  pauses  to 
commemorate  Its  first  75  years  of  existence, 
plans  are  already  being  made  for  the  con- 
tinued   growth    and    Improvement    of    the 
University's  facilities. 

Starting  with  two  buildings  completed  In 
1899.  the  University  today  Is  a  sprawling 
giant  by  comparison  with  over  40  buildings  on 
the  main  campus  and  more  than  6.000  stu- 
dents, yet  University  officials  envision  even 
greater  growth  In  the  future. 

Huge  construction  cranes  are  a  common 
site  on  the  campus  today,  and  University 
planners  think  that  they  will  become  almost 
I>ermanent  fixtures  as  UM  attempts  to  cope 
with  the  increasing  Influx  of  new  students. 
University  president  Robert  T.  Pantzer 
said,  however,  that  the  grovsrth  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Montana  Involves  more  than  con- 
struction of  new  buildings. 

Engaging  In  some  cautious  speculation,  the 
president  said  that  it  Is  hard  for  anyone  to 
say  definitely  what  will  happen  in  the  future 
and  that  anything  said  would  only  be  specu- 
lation and  musing. 

BROAD  trends 

However,  Pantzer  outlined  some  broad 
trends  that  he  thinks  the  University  of 
Montana  and  other  universities  throughout 
the  country  will  follow  in  the  futtore. 

One  of  the  major  trends,  he  said.  Is  to  up- 
date and  expand  graduate  and  undergraduate 
programs.  Educators  all  over  the  country  are 
saying  that  graduate  work  Is  almost  a  ne- 


cessity because  of  the  complex  nature  of 
modern  society,  and  some  say  that  the 
bachelor  degree  of  today  is  more  like  the 
high  school  diploma  of  yesteryear,  he  said. 

"The  growrth  of  our  graduate  programs  In 
future  years  is  one  of  our  missions  that  has 
been  approved  by  the  state  Board  of  Regents, 
and  we'll  develop  existing  masters  degree  pro- 
grams to  strengthen  them  and  develop  new 
specialties,"   he   said. 

An  example  of  a  new  specialty  is  the  Uni- 
versity's masters  program  in  urban  studies, 
which  Includes  studies  In  sociology,  econom- 
ics and  political  science. 

URBAN    PROBLEMS 

"The  problems  facing  urban  areas  are  great 
throughout  the  country,  but  a  few  years  ago 
we  would  not  have  even  talked  about  a  pro- 
gram in  urban  affairs  because  it  wasn't  rec- 
ognized as  an  Important  field,"  Pantzer  said. 

But  he  warned  that  there  is  just  as  much 
need  for  Improving  and  updating  of  exist- 
ing graduate  study  programs  because  of  the 
large  Influx  of  graduate  students  In  the  last 
several  years. 

"Graduate  study  Is  expensive,  but  If  we 
are  to  maintain  our  position  of  a  multi-pur- 
pose state  university,  we  must  meet  these 
expenses."  he  added. 

Undergraduate  programs  are  also  being 
studied  constantly  so  that  changes  can  be 
made  to  meet  the  complex  problems  of  the 
modern  age  as  they  become  evident,  he  said. 
While  there  is  often  no  physical  evidence 
of  change,  it  is  constantly  occurlng.  he  said. 

Some  of  the  types  of  curriculum  changes  to 
which  the  president  was  referring  can  be 
seen  In  the  definition  of  the  phrase  by  the 
Board  of  Regents :  New  and  different  types  of 
degrees;  course  changes  which  alter  the  basic 
purposes  of  programs:  changes  in  major  or 
minor  offerings;  and  course  changes  leading 
to  new  degrees. 

Another  major  problem  facing  colleges 
and  universities  all  over  the  U.S.  Is  simply 
the  sheer  numbers  of  high  school  students 
that  are  going  on  to  college,  he  said. 

Whereas  only  a  small  percentage  of  high 
school  graduates  went  on  to  college  50  years 
ago — and  even  25  years  ago — it  Is  now  almost 
commonplace  for  the  high  school  graduate 
to  go  on  to  an  Institution  of  higher  learning, 
he  said. 

MORE    EXPENSES 

President  Pantzer  added  that  the  Increases 
of  numbers  has  led  to  another  problem — In- 
creased expenses.  "The  tremendous,  astro- 
nomical costs  of  higher  education  are  In- 
creasing, and  all  colleges  are  facing  a  most 
difficult  financial  problem."  he  said. 

Institutions  of  higher  learning  Include 
advanced  vocational  and  technical  training, 
too,  and  although  such  instruction  does  not 
fall  Into  the  province  of  the  university  sys- 
tem, the  University  of  Montana  is  cooperat- 
ing because  of  the  need  for  technical  train- 
ing in  society,  he  said. 

Pantzer  cited  the  rising  personnel  costs 
for  ^allfled  teachers,  and  he  also  said  that 
the  need  for  modern  facilities  such  as  build- 
ings, specialized  laboratories  and  elaborate 
equipment  is  a  vital  factor. 

"Most  schools  have  produced  the  necessary 
number  of  classrooms,  but  many  are  using 
old  buildings  that  are  not  adapted  to  mod- 
ern needs — and  that  Includes  the  University 
of  Montana,"  he  said. 

QUICKLY    OBSOLETE 

And  not  only  Is  elaborate  special  equip- 
ment expensive,  it  rapidly  becomes  obsolete 
because  of  the  rapid  changes  in  technology, 
he  said.  The  former  business  administration 
professor  cited  the  computer  as  an  example, 
but  he  added  that  computer  training  Is  nec- 
essary in  all  fields  because  "everybody  has  to 
face  computers  " 

And  so  planning  continues  to  provide  the 
increasing  number  of  students  with  class- 
room space,  special  equipment  and  rooms  in 
which  to  live  during  their  stay  at  the  Uni- 
versity. Almost  all  of  the  available  space  on 
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the  main  campus  haa  been  iised.  and  the  Uni- 
versity envisions  expansion  Into  nearby 
areas — perhaps  some  day  reaching  the  mar- 
ried student  housing  area  south  of  the  main 
campus. 

With  over  6,000  studenu  under  his  charge 
now,  Pantaer  said  there  Is  no  celling  placed 
on  the  University  of  Montana's  enrollment, 
and  he  hopes  that  there  never  Is  a  limit 
placed  on  the  number  of  students.  "However, 
If  we  have  the  projected  9,000-10,000  stu- 
dents by  1975  or  1980,  we  might  have  to  take 
a  long,  hard  look  at  the  situation,"  he  added. 

Presently  all  graduates  of  accredited  Mon- 
tana high  schools  are  admitted  to  the  uni- 
versity, and  there  Is  no  numerical  limit  on 
out-of-state  students,  although  they  do  have 
to  pay  about  three  times  the  tuition  costs  of 
In-starers,  he  said. 

Students  in  general  are  the  sole  reason  for 
a  university's  existence  and  as  such  are  a 
school's  greatest  asset,  and  Pantzer  said  that 
he  and  the  faculty  want  to  continue  close, 
personal  relations  with  them. 

"As  we  get  larger  numbers  of  students,  we 
have  a  little  '.ess  possibility  of  personal  con- 
tact, but  we  don't  have  a  grave  problem  al- 
though I  hear  that  some  students  are  con- 
cerned o^er  communications  with  faculty 
mem;3ers."Tie  said 

PERSONAL  TOtrCH 

The  University  of  Montana  still  haa  rea- 
sonably small  classes.  fJid  there  la  no  mass 
television  teaching  because  "we  still  believe 
that  a  human  professor  In  front  of  the  stu- 
dents Is  important,"  he  said. 

The  University  does  have  some  classes  of 
several  hundred  students  but  nothing  on 
the  order  of  some  universities  that  have 
classes  with  enrollments  of  500  or  1.000  stu- 
dents. 

However,  the  faculty  members  are  con- 
cerned with  what  could  develop  into  a  major 
problem,  and  students  are  Invited  to  staff 
meetings  by  several  departments. 

According  to  Pantzer.  students  are  also 
given  an  Increasing  voice  In  running  the 
school  with  appointments  to  student-faculty 
committees.  "The  faculty  haa  to  plan  for  the 
real  direction  of  the  school  because  students 
are  largely  transients,  but  the  students  can 
help  with  their  young,  fresh  insight."  he 
said. 

And  so  with  lofty  goals  for  serving  the 
people  and  youth  of  Montana,  the  University 
of  Montana  Is  off  and  running  on  Ita  second 
75  years. 

[Prom  the  Missoula  (Mont.)  MlsaouUan.  Feb. 

16.  19681 

Many  Happy  Retcrns.  UNivnuriY  or 

Montana 

Tomorrow  Is  Charter  Day  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Montana,  and  Missoula  and  the  rest 
of  the  state  extend  their  best  wishes  on  this 
75th  anniversary  and  hope  for  many  happy 
returns. 

Prom  50  students  with  five  faculty  mem- 
bers in  1895.  the  University  has  grown  to 
more  than  6.000  studenta  and  300  faculty 
members. 

And  within  the  next  17  years,  the  campus 
will  have  13,500  students  and  over  600  fac- 
ulty members. 

Missoula  can  take  Immense  pride  in  the 
University.  It  lends  the  entire  community  a 
diversity  and  tone  It  otherwise  would  sadly 
lack. 

Without  the  Univeralty.  Missoula's  cul- 
tural programs  would  be  without  much  of 
their  vital  stimulus  and  direction. 

Without  the  University.  Missoula's  stu- 
dents would  find  It  harder  and  more  ex- 
pensive to  obtain  a  higher  education. 

Without  the  University,  the  city's  economy 
would  be  far  less  well  developed. 

Without  the  University,  the  city's  growth 
prospecta  would  not  be  nearly  aa  bright. 

Without  the  University.  Missoula  would 
be  without  that  Intellectual  element  which 


makes  thla  a  stimulating,  interesting  place 
In  which  to  live. 

The  University  of  Montana  la  a  grown-up 
Institution.  Over  the  years  It  more  and  more 
haa  acquired  Independence  and  self-respect, 
defending  those  principles  of  academic  free- 
dom and  Intellectual  ferment  on  which  alone 
a  great  institution  can  be  constructed.  Now 
Ita  freedom  and  authority  are  undisputed 
and  the  University,  consequently,  la 
respected. 

We  are  proud  of  you.  University  of  Mon- 
tana. The  Interplay  between  you  and  Mis- 
soula and  the  rest  of  the  state  Is  fruitful 
to  us  all.  We  celebrate  this  76th  anniver- 
sary with  you. 

To  wish  you  well  now  la  to  wlah  well  for 
the  future  of  all  Montana. 


IProm    the    Mlaaoula    (Mont.)     Mlaaoullan. 

Feb.    17.    19681 
McCain  Warns  Man's  iDENxrrY  in  Dancer 

"State  universities  like  the  University  ot 
Montana  must  help  to  maintain  the  primacy 
of  man,"  Dr.  James  A.  McCain,  president  of 
Kansas  State  University,  said  Friday. 

Dr.  McCain,  who  was  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Montana  from  1945-1950.  told  400 
persons  gathered  for  the  University  of  Mon- 
tana Charter  Day  convocation  that  man  la 
threatened  by  a  technical  society. 

Citing  not  only  crowded  campuses  and 
crowded  cities.  McCain  said  that  man's  Iden- 
tity Is  threatened  by  the  new  advances  in 
science. 

"Computers  are  doing  his  thinking  for 
him;  numbers  are  replacing  his  name — zip 
codes,  bank  account  numbers,  service  num- 
bers, Social  Security  numbers;  his  stature  Is 
dwarfed  by  the  vastness  of  explored  space, 
and  now  surgeons  threaten  to  reassemble 
him  from  used  organs, "  he  said. 

Although  he  did  not  disparage  the  won- 
ders of  space  and  modem  medicine.  McCain 
stressed  that  man's  Identity  could  only  be 
protected  by  greater  achievement  In  the  arts 
and  those  fields  that  have  been  bypassed  by 
science. 

"Our  universities  will  have  more  reason 
than  ever  to  lay  stress  on  those  fields  of  en- 
deavor where  man  will  remain  supreme  and 
reach  his  highest  pinnacles  of  achievements, " 
he  said. 

Dr.  McCain  also  said  that  western  state 
universities  have  emerged  aa  an  important 
part  of  American  education  with  departures 
from  university  tradltlona  without  abandon- 
ing the  tradltlona. 

He  cited  three  major  developments:  That 
state  unlversltlea  have  accepted  a  responsi- 
bility for  mass  education  without  relin- 
quishing a  commitment  to  the  highest 
standards  of  academic  excellence;  that  they 
have  broadened  their  horizons  to  encom- 
pass a  variety  of  international  programs 
while  sharpening  their  services  to  their 
states  and  the  nation;  and  that  they  have' 
Intensified  their  professional  currlculiuna 
while  clinging  tenacloualy  to  the  Ideal  of  a 
broad  liberal  education. 

"Without  detracting  from  thla  commit- 
ment to  spiritual  values,  the  state  universi- 
ties have  taken  the  high  learning  from  the 
ivory  tower  to  the  market  place,  the  halls 
of  government  and  wherever  else  they  can 
foster  the  progress  of  man  and  society,"  he 
said. 

OCMOCRATIC 

McCain,  who  received  hla  doctorate  from 
Stanford  University,  told  the  Charter  Day 
crowd  that  state  universities  are  a  demo- 
cratic Institution,  and  he  pointed  to  the  fact 
that  40  per  cent  of  American  youths  attend 
college  In  contrast  to  6  or  7  per  cent  in  most 
nations. 

"For  the  past  half  century  the  state 
universities  have  made  great  progress  toward 
redeeming  America's  commitment  to  a  demo- 
cratic system  of  higher  education,"  he  said. 

UM  President  Robert  T.  Pantzer  and  Loren 
Haarr,  Two  Dot,  president  of  the  aaaoclated 


Students  at  the  University,  spoke  before  Dr. 
McCain  gave  his  address. 

"One  cannot  help  but  marvel  at  a  school 
such  as  this,"  Pantzer  said,  "especially  when 
one  realizes  It  is  only  76  years  old." 

He  said  the  University  "Is  a  young  Institu- 
tion" compared  with  many  other  Institutions 
of  higher  learning  throughout  the  nation, 
yet  the  Missoula  school,  Pantzer  added,  has 
made  great  strides  educationally  during  its 
relatively  brief  existence. 

Haarr  said  that  anyone  who  had  been 
around  the  Missoula  campus  75  years  ago 
"would  be  pleasantly  surprised"  at  the  ad- 
vancements made  by  the  University. 

Haarr  added  that  the  value  of  nn  Institu- 
tion such  as  the  University  of  Montana  can 
be  appreciated  more  when  one  realizes  that 
"99  per  cent  of  the  men  who  run  this  coun- 
try   are   college   graduates." 

The   Mainstream   or   American   Higher 

Education 

(Address    by    President    James    A.    McCain 

Kansas  State  University,  Manhattan.  Kanf^ 

on  the  occasion  of  the  75th  anniversary  of 

the  University  of  Montana) 

As  your  guest  on  this  happy  occasion,  it  i-s 
my  privilege  to  congratulate  the  University 
of  Montana  on  your  76th  birthday.  Such  an 
anniversary  obviously  calls  for  a  review  of 
past  achievements.  Those  which  can  be 
claimed  for  this  University — the  education  of 
some  65.000  students,  and  three  quarters  of 
a  century  of  devotion  to  scholarship,  to  a 
zealous  search  for  new  knowledge,  and  to 
public  service — have  earned  the  gratitude 
and  the  pride  of  every  citizen  of  Montana. 

I  am  profoundly  grateful  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  have  shared  in  five  years  of  this  rec- 
ord, i  still  recollect  vividly  a  first  impres- 
sion after  I  planted  my  feet  comfortably 
under  the  President's  desk  in  1945  and  began 
to  take  stock:  that  In  a  state  like  other  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  area  not  noted  for  Its 
generous  support  of  higher  education.  Mon- 
tana could  boast  a  faculty  of  remarkable  at- 
tainments. Such  men  as  BUI  Leaphart  in  law, 
Dick  Jesse  in  the  sciences.  Paul  Phillips  in 
history,  Nels  Lennes  In  mathematics,  and 
Harold  Merrlam  In  the  humanities  were  truly 
giants  In  their  respective  disciplines  and 
would  have  been  ornaments  to  the  faculties 
of  any  university  in  the  land.  To  borrow  a 
phrase,  they  were  men  to  match  your  moun- 
tains and  testify  to  the  commitment  to  aca- 
demic excellence  which  has  been  a  hallmark 
of  this  University. 

Another  impression  on  a  new  president  was 
that  of  a  faculty  fierce  in  its  defense  and  as- 
sertion of  Its  rights  and  privileges  as  em- 
bedded In  the  university  tradition  of  the 
western  world.  However,  if  Montana  once 
achieved  notoriety  as  less  than  a  tranquil 
center  of  learning,  one  need  only  to  take 
stock  of  the  turmoil  which  Is  now  the  order 
of  the  day  In  Academe  to  appreciate  that  you 
were  Just  ahead  of  your  time! 

I  was  asked  to  discuss  today  the  role  of  the 
western  state  university  during  the  20th 
century.  This  Is  not  only  a  theme  to  suit  the 
occasion  but  one  of  absorbing  personal  Inter- 
est. For  recently  I  characterized  the  state 
universities  of  the  West  (by  which  I  mean 
those  west  of  the  AUeghenles)  as  the  "main- 
stream of  American  higher  education."  and 
was  promptly  challenged  to  document  this 
asaertlon.  This  I  now  propose  to  do. 

To  a  considerable  extent  I  can  rest  my 
caae  on  numbers.  The  public  colleges  and 
universities,  which  enrolled  only  40  percent 
of  all  students  before  World  War  II,  today 
enroll  ''O  percent.  Although  state  universities 
represent  only  five  percent  of  all  higher 
Institutions,  public  and  private,  they  enroll 
half  of  that  70  percent,  or  1,700,000  students. 
Of  the  16  largest  state  universities.  14  are 
located  west  of  the  AUeghenles.  The  excep- 
tion, the  State  University  of  New  York.  Is  a 
"Johnnie  Come  Lately"  founded  in  1948  and 
modeled  after  her  sisters  to  the  west. 
The  more  generous  support  they  receive 
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from  taxes  la  an  Indlcaftlon  of  the  relatively 
greater  status  enjoyed  by  state  universities 
in  the  West.  The  21  states  making  the  largest 
appropriations  on  a  per  capita  basis  to  uni- 
versities In  1966-67  were  all  west  of  the  AUe- 
ghenles; 12  of  the  13  making  the  smallest 
appropriations  were  eastern  states  where 
private  colleges  and  universities  command 
greatest  prestige. 

The  state  universities  now  award  30  percent 
of  the  bachelors  degrees  earned  In  the  Na- 
tion, 40  percent  of  the  masters,  and  60  per- 
cent of  the  doctorates.  They  enroll  36  percent 
of  all  graduate  students  and  lead  the  field  In 
most  major  disciplines,  producing,  for  ex- 
ample, well  over  half  of  our  scientists  and 
mathematicians,  40  percent  of  our  social  sci- 
entists and  over  a  third  of  our  teachers. 

State  universities  conduct  more  than  half 
of  the  2  billion  dollars  worth  of  research 
undertaken  on  the  Nation's  campuses  annu- 
ally. 

But  such  figures  tell  only  part  of  the  story 
and  the  less  significant  part  at  that.  The 
emergency  at  mldcentury  of  the  western 
state  universities  as  the  dominant  sector  of 
American  higher  education  was  a  product  of 
three  significant  and  exciting  developments, 
all  of  them  abundantly  in  evidence  In  the 
history  of  the  University  of  Montana. 

In  each  Instance,  these  developments  rep- 
presented  a  departure  from  university  tradi- 
tion without  an  abandonment  of  the  tradi- 
tion and  therein  He  these  paradoxes: 

The  state  universities  have  frankly  ac- 
cepted a  responsibility  for  mass  education 
without  relinquishing  a  commitment  to  the 
highest  standards  of  academic  excellence. 

They  have  intensified  their  professional 
currlculums  while  clinging  tenaciously  to  the 
Ideal  of  a  broad  liberal  education. 

They  have  broadened  their  horizons  to  en- 
compass a  variety  of  international  programs 
while  sharpening  their  services  to  their  re- 
spective states  and  to  the  Nation. 

For  the  past  half  century,  the  state  uni- 
versities have  made  great  progress  towards 
redeeming  America's  commitment  to  a  demo- 
cratic system  of  higher  education.  We  hold 
that  every  qualified  youth  Is  entitled  to  an 
opportunity  to  attend  college.  TTiat  some  40 
percent  of  our  youth  now  attend  in  contrast 
to  6  or  7  percent  In  most  other  nations  Is 
testimony  to  this  progress. 

Par  and  away  the  most  striking  gains  have 
been  achieved  west  of  the  AUeghenles, 
notably  In  the  Rocky  Mountain  and  North 
Central  states.  Montana,  for  example,  with 
only  half  the  population  of  a  New  England 
state  I  recently  surveyed  has  twice  the  num- 
ber of  your  youth  attending  college,  and  the 
great  majority  of  these  are  In  your  two  state 
universities.  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  for 
example,  where  the  emphasis  has  been  de- 
cidedly on  private  colleges  and  universities, 
have  been  notoriously  near  the  bottom  of  the 
50  states  in  percentage  of  youth  going  to 
college. 

It  is  greatly  to  their  credit  that  the  state 
universities  have  accepted  this  responsi- 
bility for  mass  education  (not  an  altogether 
complimentary  label)  without  diminishing 
their  zeal  for  academic  excellence.  Such  dis- 
tinguished Ehiropean  scholars  and  educators 
as  Sir  Richard  Livingstone  and  C.  P.  Snow 
while  questioning  our  open-door  policy  have 
focused  their  criticism  on  our  high  student 
attrition  and.  In  fact,  found  the  quality  of 
our  graduates  to  be  first  rate.  And  these 
graduates  numerically  represent  four  times 
the  proportion  of  youth  earning  diplomas 
in  the   universities  of  Western   Europe. 

Surprisingly,  the  growth  of  the  state  uni- 
versities has  been  accompanied  by  improve- 
ments In  quality.  Impressive  evidence  can 
be  cited.  Their  alumni,  for  example,  include 
over  half  the  living  American  Nobel  Prize 
winners,  almost  half  the  members  ot  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences.  Their  stu- 
dents win  a  disproportionately  large  share 
of  such  prestige  awards  as  National  Science 
Foundation  fellowships  (54  percent),  NDEA 
modern  language  feUowships   (48  percent). 


and  Woodrow  Wilson  fellowships   (27  per- 
cent) . 

As  a  source  of  public  leadership,  the  Ivy 
League  is  clearly  giving  way  to  the  state 
universities.  The  majority  of  the  cabinet 
members  In  the  Elsenhower  administration 
were  products  of  western  state  universities, 
probably  the  first  cabinet  In  history  so  con- 
stituted. Harvard  slipped  back  Into  Wash- 
ington during  the  Kennedy  administration 
but  the  trend  towards  the  selection  of  state 
university  alumni  for  i>osltions  of  major 
responsibility  has  now  been  resumed. 

Or,  looking  briefly  at  Industry,  more  than 
half  of  the  top  executives  of  the  Nation's 
largest  private  corporations  are  products  of 
state  universities. 

The  University  of  Montana  haa  obviously 
redeemed  her  responsibility  for  both  mass 
and  class.  Today's  unprecedented  and  ex- 
panding student  population  leaves  no  doubt 
that  the  door  is  open  wide  and  no  one  can 
gainsay  the  excellence  of  an  academic  en- 
vironment which  produced  a  Bill  Allen  in 
industry,  a  Bud  Guthrie  In  literature,  a 
Harold  Urey  in  science,  a  Russell  Nlles  In  ed- 
ucation, and  a  Mike  Mansfield  In  statecraft. 
The  state  universities  have  rendered  yeo- 
men service  in  the  fields  of  professional  and 
specialized  sclentlc  education.  They  were  the 
first  institutions  to  offer  academic  degrees 
In  the  newer  currlculums  such  as  forestry, 
chemistry,  home  economics,  agriculture  and 
clvU  engineering  and  they  have  contributed 
substantially  to  the  refinement  and  develop- 
ment of  such  traditional  disciplines  as  law 
and  medicine. 

In  the  process  they  have  risked  and  no 
doubt  earned  censure  for  undue  emphasis  on 
the  vocational.  The  stress  the  Morrill  Act 
placed  on  "practical  education",  for  example, 
postponed  the  evolving  of  the  original  land 
grant  colleges  into  comprehensive  univer- 
sities with  appropriate  respect  for  the  liljeral 
subjects. 

But  today  the  state  universities  are  In- 
alterably  committed  to  the  whole  man.  to 
his  spiritual,  aesthetic,  and  political  life  as 
well  as  his  professional  competence,  to  his 
Imagination  as  well  as  his  mind.  Students 
specializing  in  the  most  demanding  of  pro- 
fessional fields  must  devote  a  respectable 
portion  of  their  curricula  to  liberal  subjects; 
majors  In  the  sciences  or  humanities  are  per 
force  exposed  to  education  in  the  'other 
culture."  In  fact.  Professor  C.  P.  Snow,  who 
made  us  so  conscious  that  there  are  two 
cultures,  expresses  approval  that  American 
college  education  Is  "much  more  diffuse  and 
less  professional"  than  the  British  (his 
phrase,  not  mine). 

The  state  universities  have  led  the  way 
In  experimenting  with  academic  arrange- 
ments and  developing  systematic  procedures 
for  insuring  each  student  a  liberal  education 
regardless  of  his  field  of  specialization.  Al- 
though it  was  Harvard  that  produced  the 
land-mark  volume.  General  Edtication  in  a 
Free  Society,  the  first  experiments  in  basic 
colleges  and  formalized  general  education 
took  place  much  earlier  at  Wisconsin,  Min- 
nesota and  other  western  state  universities. 
Montana,  for  example,  pioneered  In  the 
development  of  comprehensive  courses. 

In  their  superb  libraries  and  presses,  dis- 
tinguished poets  and  artists  and  composers 
in  residence,  theatrical  and  operatic  produc- 
tions, and  symphony  orchestras,  the  state 
universities,  are  a  major  source  of  cultural 
enrichment  In  contemporary  America.  The 
magnificent  art  collection  at  U.C.L.A.,  the 
annual  production  of  Wagner's  Parsifal  at 
Indiana,  the  edition  of  Doctor  Zhivago  In 
Its  original  Russian  published  by  Michigan, 
the  multi-million  dollar  collection  of  Eng- 
lish literature  at  Texas  are  examples  along 
with  Montana's  widely  acclaimed  School  of 
Music  and  recently  established  Repertory 
Theater. 

For  many  years  Paul  Bunyan,  the  legend- 
ary lumberjack  whose  prodigious  accomplish- 
ments Included  the  Mississippi  River,  Grand 


Canyon,  and  Rocky  Mountains  was,  as  a  man 
of  action,  the  patron  saint  of  the  western 
state  universities.  With  due  deference  to 
Montana's  famed  School  of  Forestry.  I  fear 
that  he  has  outlived  his  usefulness.  Our  beau 
Ideal  today  Is  the  Man  of  the  Renaissance, 
versatile  but  thoughtful,  competent  profes- 
sionally but  with  a  mind  enriched  by  the 
arts  and  the  humanities. 

Without  detracting  from  this  commitment 
to  spiritual  values,  the  state  universities 
have  taken  the  high  learning  from  the  ivory 
tower  to  the  market  place,  the  home,  the 
halls  of  government,  and  wherever  else  they 
can  foster  the  progress  of  man  and  society. 
Through  their  programs  of  research,  exten- 
sion, and  public  service,  they  have  expanded 
the  campus  to  encompass  the  state.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  for  example,  despite 
distinguished  faculties  in  such  academic  dis- 
ciplines as  economics,  physics,  psychology, 
and  political  science.  Is  not  dismayed  by  the 
label  "service  station"  but  prides  Itself  on 
contributions  to  its  state's  economy  through 
dairy  and  wood  products  research. 

Montana  is  typical  of  this  response  of  the 
state  university  to  the  needs  of  Its  state. 
Your  Bureau  of  Business  and  Economic  Re- 
search conducts  investigations  to  aid  not 
only  private  Industry  but  state  and  local 
government.  Your  scientists  study  the 
grizzly  bear  and  your  social  scientists  are 
iictlvely  assisting  your  Indian  population, 
the  conservation  and  development  of  your 
natural  resources  are  a  paramount  concern 
of  your  School  of  Forestry. 

Until  very  recent  years,  the  state  universi- 
ties were  alone  among  the  world's  higher 
Institutions  In  providing  such  regional  serv- 
ices. Yet  today  they  are  simultaneously  in 
the  vanguard  of  Institutions  embracing  the 
new  international  dimension  of  higher  edu- 
cation. 

The  rapid  expansion  of  international  ac- 
tivities could  well  be  the  most  significant 
change  on  the  American  campus  since  mid- 
century.  Striking  evidence  of  this  trend  Is 
the  surge  in  the  numbers  of  foreign  students 
attending  our  coUeget  and  universities, 
100,262  this  year  with  more  than  40,000  of 
these  attending  state  universities. 

This  unprecedented  enrollment  represents 
a  triumph  for  the  U^Uted  States  appreciated 
by  far  too  few.  It  means  that  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  and  the  ecoles  of  Paris,  Intellec- 
tual meccas  for  young  scholars  all  over  the 
world  during  the  past  100  years,  have  been 
replaced  by  American  universities,  that  we 
are  outdrawing  the  Soviet  Union  at  the  ratio 
of  some  5  to  1  In  spite  of  the  more  generous 
financial  aid  offered  by  the  Russians. 

Almost  U.OOO  foreign  professors  are  teach- 
ing and  studying  in  America  this  year,  57 
percent  of  them  In  state  universities. 

In  sponsoring  programs  of  technical  as- 
sistance to  developing  countries,  a  major 
facet  of  American  foreign  policy,  our  na- 
tional government  has  drawn  heavily  on  the 
resources  of  the  state  universities,  especially 
those  of  the  West.  In  this  crucial  area  where 
self-interest  coincides  with  our  humani- 
tarian commitments.  It  Is  not  uncommon 
for  such  universities  as  Indiana  and  Mich- 
igan State  to  be  maintaining  faculties  of  a 
dozen  or  more  teachers  and  scientists  simul- 
taneously six  or  seven  different  nations  on 
three  separate  continents. 

Your  special  provisions  for  acconunodatlng 
foreign  studenta,  the  opportunities  you 
afford  your  students  to  study  abroad,  and  the 
exciting  Mike  Mansfield  Lectures  on  Inter- 
national Relations  are  examples  of  Montana's 
Involvement  In  this  Important  new  Inter- 
national dimension. 

But  of  course  on  such  an  anniversary  as 
this  it  behooves  us  all  to  look  forward  as 
well  as  backward,  to  chart  the  course  of  the 
future — and  what  a  future  it  promises  to  be! 
The  timeworn  story  i.ss  a  place  here  of  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  cabbie  who  explained  to 
his  fare  that  the  motto  inscribed  across  the 
front  of  the  National  Archives  Building.  "The 
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past  !•  the  prologue."  really   meant.   "Tou 
alnt  teen  nothing  yet!" 

In  closing  I'd  like  to  examine  briefly  several 
challenging  development*  that  He  ahead. 

Enrollment*  will  continue  to  rlae  at  a 
rapid  rate  and  It  Is  generally  agreed  that 
8  out  of  every  10  additional  studenu  will 
attend  public  colleges  and  universities.  The 
majority  of  those  starting  out  In  Junior  and 
community  colleges  wUl  eventually  arrive  at 
state  unlverslUes  It  la  safe  to  predict  that 
well  within  the  tenure  of  younger  members 
of  the  present  faculty,  the  University  of 
Montana  will  have  20.000  studenU 

Graduate  students  will  Increase  more  rap- 
Idly  than  undergraduate.  Thirty  years  ago 
graduate  enrollments  represented  only  5 
percent  of  all  students,  today  they  represent 
12  percent,  before  the  end  of  the  century 
they  may  constitute  SO  percent. 

Problems  t^.at  now  plague  us  will  be  in- 
tenslfted:  hov/  to  Incrca-ie  flnanrlal  support 
to  accommodate  more  -tudents  where  to  And 
the  additional  teachers  even  !f  we  have  the 
money  to  hire  them,  how  to  adapt  the  cur- 
riculum to  3  wider  v-jrlety  of  student  abili- 
ties, how  to  Insure  each  student  the  oppor- 
tunity f:r  a  richly  personal  eduratlonal  ex- 
pertsnce  d*aplte  the  size  of  the  rtiident  pop- 
ulation.    .... 

In  view  of  their  superlative  recrrd  of  Inno- 
vation and  resourcefulness,  the  state  uni- 
versities can  be  expected  not  only  to  main- 
tain but  to  improve  quality  In  the  t.^ce  of 
such  dlfflcultles.  For  some  years  now  through 
honors  programs  the  highest  ability  stu- 
dents in  even  our  most  crowded  state  uni- 
versities have  received  Instruction  which  In 
Intimacy  a»id  quality  compares  with  the  best 
offered  In  the  Ivy  League  universities  and  the 
most  exclusive  liberal  arts  colleges.  To  Im- 
prove even  this  Instruction  and  develop 
equallv  effective  programs  for  students  at 
other  levels  of  ability,  the  state  universities 
are  conducting  promising  experiments  In- 
volving Independent  study,  tutorials,  under- 
graduate research  fellowships,  residential 
cdUcfes.  and  even  "Super"'  honors  programs. 

The  future  should  find  Interdisciplinary 
curricula  replacing  the  more  specialized 
studies  in  many  undergraduate  fields  as  the 
new  knowledge  we  discover  Increasingly  cuts 
across  the  lines  separating  the  traditional 
academic  departments.  For  the  more  talented 
students,  better  Integration  of  upper  divi- 
sion and  graduate  courses  should  make  for 
more  efficient  instruction  and  simultaneously 
reduce  the  time  required  to  earn  an  advanced 
degree. 

Such  developments  will  reshape  the  state 
universities  Into  more  effective  agencies  for 
the  education  of  their  larger  and  more  diverse 
student  population. 

Inevitably  our  state  universities  will  be- 
come more  International.  In  fact,  Samuel 
Oould.  Chancellor  of  the  State  University  of 
New  York,  anticipates  an  age  of  global  uni- 
versities with  far  more  exchanges  of  profes- 
sors and  students. 

Certainly.  If  the  state  universities  continue 
to  keep  step  with  the  times  they  will  em- 
brace enthusiastically  this  widened  concept 
of  their  responsibilities.  The  marvels  of 
transportation  and  communications  con- 
tinue to  shrink  the  globe  and  intensify  the 
Interdependence  of  peoples.  A  tribal  revolu- 
tion In  Nigeria  or  a  drought  in  India  can 
now  have  an  Impact  on  residents  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  states. 

Once  the  basic  problem  of  hunger  has 
been  solved  for  the  peoples  of  Asia.  Africa, 
and  Latin  America,  we  can  anticipate  an  era 
of  rapidly  expanding  International  trade, 
resource  development,  and  cultural  exchange 
To  prepare  students  for  the  attractive  career 
opportunities  thus  created  will  require  new 
emphasis  In  state  university  curriculum*. 
Instruction  In  language.  Including  the  exotic 
languages,  must  be  more  widespread  and 
Intensive;  I  foresee  the  time  when  mastery 


of  one  and  perhaps  even  two  modern  lan- 
guages will  be  considered  basic  In  the  cur- 
ricula of  such  professional  flelds  as  business 
administration,  forestry,  and  engineering 
Many  more  studenu  will  receive  Instruction 
in  the  history,  political  institutions,  culture 
and  economic  resources  of  foreign  peoples. 
It  Is  high  time  we  recognized  civilizations 
other  than  Western  and  set  about  more  effec- 
tively informing  our  students  about  the 
people  and  culture  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  the 
Middle  East 

Fortunately.  Federal  support  will  be  avail- 
able for  such  International  programs.  Tlie 
International  Education  Act  passed  by  the 
89th  Congress  Is  designed  to  strengthen  and 
expand  foreign  area  and  language  studies 
In  American  universities  Foreign  scholars 
will  be  brought  to  the  United  States  to  aid 
In  this  process.  The  Agency  for  International 
Development  is  making  plans  to  support  doc- 
toral programs  In  selected  state  universities 
In  order  to  prepare  scientists  and  technicians 
for  future  assignments  in  developing  coun- 
tries. Under  these  programs,  the  doctoral 
candidate  will  spend  one  year  In  a  develop- 
ing country  writing  his  dissertation. 

Finally,  the  state  universities  can  be  ex- 
pected to  accomplish  more  effectively  in  the 
future  what  historian  Allan  Nevlns  labels 
their  most  vital  task,  "the  forUflcatlon  and 
enrichment  of  democracy." 

We  have,  for  example,  an  opportunity  with- 
out precedent  to  prepare  lor  enlightened, 
responsible  citizenship.  Never  before  have 
we  seen  anything  like  the  concern  of  today's 
student  with  the  world  off  the  campus.  What 
with  sit-ins  and  speak-outs.  pickets  and 
placards,  riots  and  vigils,  protest  marches, 
free  universities,  and  underground  news- 
papers, faculty  and  administrators  can  be 
forgiven  If  occasionally  they  yearn  for  the 
good  old  days  of  the  "silent  generation." 

With  all  Its  intellectual  promise,  this  fer- 
ment could  breed  a  new  wave  of  antl-lntel- 
lectuallsm  If  It  i»  taken  over  by  extremists 
who  would  physically  throttle  the  expression 
of  views  contrary  to  their  own  and  sub- 
stitute name  calling  and  sloganeering  for  a 
logical  discussion  of  Issues. 

Universities  must  channel  this  student 
concern  constructively  by  providing  abun- 
dant opportunities  for  students  to  acquire 
the  knowledge  and  understanding  that  are 
the  requisites  of  political  wisdom.  The  Mike 
Mansfield  lectures  should  make  Just  such  a 
contribution.  More  frequent  convocations 
and  regiUarly  scheduled  forum  discussions 
can  absorb  much  of  the  time  students  have 
hitherto  devoted  to  aimless  organized  ac- 
tivities. Most  Important  of  all.  students 
shoiUd  have  access  through  their  elective* 
to  formal  instruction  on  contemporary  Issues, 
on  a  pass-fall  basis  If  you  will ! 

By  wisely  exploiting  this  newly-found  stu- 
dent concern,  the  state  universities  will  be 
well  on  their  way  towards  producing  a  cali- 
bre of  future  citizen  commensurate  with  the 
baffling  problems  he  must  solve. 

Above  all.  the  state  universities  must  help 
maintain  the  primacy  of  man! 

Man's  Identity  Is  threatened  today  not  only 
by  crowded  campuses  and  crowded  cities: 
computers  are  doing  his  thinking  for  him. 
numbers  are  replacing  his  name  (zip  codes, 
bank  account  numbers,  service  numbers,  so- 
cial security  numbers) .  his  stature  Is  dwarfed 
by  the  vastness  of  explored  space,  and  now 
surgeons  threaten  to  reassemble  him  from 
used  organs. 

Our  universities  will  have  more  reason  than 
ever  to  lay  stress  on  those  fields  of  endeavor 
where  man  will  remain  supreme  and  reach 
his  highest  pinnacles  of  achievement*,  not 
the  conquest  of  space  or  probing  the  secrets 
of  DNA,  but  art.  literature,  philosophy,  and 
music,  and  not  merely  to  benefit  Arnold  Ben- 
nett's passionate  few  but  to  uplift  and  Insptre 
the  entire  student  population  entrusted  to 
our  care. 


"EDUCATION      FOR      WHAT?"— AD- 
DRESS BY  DR.  PHILIP  M,  CRANE 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 20.  1967.  Dr.  Philip  M.  Crane  ad- 
dressed the  Clarendon  Hills.  111. 
Women's  Republican  Club  on  the  sub- 
ject "Education  for  What?"  Dr.  Crane 
raises  some  very  important  points  with 
reference  to  our  educational  system.  I 
feel  that  his  speech  merits  wider  atten- 
tion: therefore.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  and  a  brief  sketch  of  Di 
Crane's  background  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  iteni.s 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Education  fob  What? 
(Address  by  Dr.  Philip  M.  Crane,  at  a  meetiiie 
sponsored    by    the    Clarendon    Hills,    i:: 
Women's   Republican   Club  on   September 
20.    1B67) 

(Note. — Dr.  Crane  earned  his  M.A.  and 
Ph.  D.  degrees  at  Indiana  University,  where 
his  academic  record  has  never  been  excelled 
In  the  history  of  that  Institution.  He  was  a 
Professor  of  History  at  Indiana  Unlversitv 
and,  more  recently,  at  Bradley  Unlversitv 
He  t*  now  Director  of  Schools.  Westminster 
Academy,  a  private  school  In  Northbrook 
Illinois.  Listed  In  Who's  Who  In  America;. 
Education,  he  Is  a  lecturer  for  the  Intercol- 
legiate Studies  Institute:  Is  on  the  advisory 
board*  of  several  college  youth  organizations: 
Is  President  of  the  American  Public  Affairs 
Educational  Fund:  is  a  contributor  to  schol- 
arly and  popular  Journals  and  the  author  of 
the  book.  "The  Democrat's  Dilemma".) 

I  am  happy  to  have  the  chance  to  talk  wltli 
you  about  something  which  1*  very  dear  to 
my  heart — namely,  education.  Education  is 
one  of  tho*e  subjects  that  extends  vastly 
beyond  the  classroom:  we  are  In  the  process 
of  being  educated  on  a  dally  basis  in  our  lives. 
The  subject  matter  which  I  would  like  to 
discuss  today — education  for  what?— Is  one 
that  has  political  relevance,  unfortunately, 
at  this  particular  moment  In  history.  I  say 
unfortunately  because  I  think  Ideally  the 
subject  of  education  should  be  divorced  from 
politic*,  but  It  Is  becoming  Increasingly  a 
political  Issue  such  as  most  other  aspects  of 
our  lives  are  becoming  poUtlcallzed  today. 

We're  all  familiar  with  the  term  the  "Groat 
Society".  Our  national  government  has  set 
for  Itself  the  goal  of  creating  In  America  v. 
"Great  Society".  This  Is  a  laudable  objective, 
yet  we  have  not  precisely  defined  what  we 
comprehend  by  the  term  "Great".  By  now. 
most  of  US  have  become  familiar  with  the 
general  content  of  the  proposals.  I  don't 
think  any  of  us  would  take  serious  Issue 
with  the  objectives,  as  stated;  that  Is,  tryins 
.  to  alleviate  poverty,  trying  to  remove  or  .it 
least  Isolate  organized  crime,  and  Improving 
the  general  quality  of  our  lives.  However,  en 
the  basis  of  performance  and  promise,  it 
would  appear  that  the  "Great  Society"  places 
emphasis  upon  qualitative  and  quantitative 
Improvement  In  the  material  aspects  of  our 
life  ( and  at  the  sacrifice  of  some  of  the  moral 
and  spiritual  aspects  of  our  life) .  Now  I  don't 
say  there's  no  merit  In  this  by  any  means 
because  this  material  well-being  that  we 
enjoy  today  Is  a  highly  desirable  thing;  if 
we  had  our  "druthers  "  and  were  capable  of 
doing  it,  we  would  want  to  wish  this  same 
kind  of  material  well-being  upon  the  rest  of 
the  people  throughout  the  world. 

But  I  don't  think  It  Is  significant  In  the 
field  of  education  because  such  an  emphasis 
is  the  logical  outgrowth  of  our  educational 
emphasis.  For  It  is  Incontestable  that  the 
educational  emphasis  In  a  nation's  schools 
will  be  presently  translated  Into  the  values 
of  society,  and.  In  a  highly  poUtlcallzed  age 
such  as  our  own.  this  will  mean  the  realiza- 
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tlon  of  those  values  through  the  legislative 
process. 

This  is  why  I  think  the  "Great  Society", 
as  articulated  by  our  president  and  various 
others,  Is  rather  meaningful  and.  at  the  same 
time,  in  one  respect,  Just  a  little  alarming. 

I  say  alarming  because  I  searched  rather 
exhaustively  to  find  an  emphasis  In  the 
•Great  Society"  proposals  that  In  my  Judge- 
ment would  fall  in  the  category  of  creating 
not  so  much  a  great  society  from  a  material 
point  of  view,  but  as  to  creating  a  good 
society — and  I  mean  la  a  spiritual  and  moral 
view.  This  good  society — or  Godly  society — 
however  you  might  want  to  put  It — Is.  I 
think,  the  proper  emphasis.  One  of  the  by- 
products of  a  good  society  Is  a  great  material 
society.  That  Is  why  in  these  United  States. 
;,fter  almost  200  years  of  a  general  emphasis 
on  a  good  society,  we  are  in  a  position  to 
talk  meaningfully  about  extending  some  of 
the  material  blessings  that  so  many  Amer- 
icans enjoy  to  some  Of  those  who  are  less 
fortunate  than  ourselves. 

EDUCATIONAL    THEORY 

This  leads  me  to  the  basis  behind  this 
materialistic  emphasis,  and  the  basis  can  be 
found  In  educational  theory.  Tlie  educational 
theory  In  any  society  finally  rests  upon  a 
basic  assumption  about  the  nature  of  truth. 

The  educational  theory  of  this  country  can 
be  broken  down  Into  two  schools  of  thought. 
today  described  as  "conservative"  vs.  "pro- 
gressive." generally.  But  the  concepts  of  con- 
servative and  progressive  education  are  not 
new  concepts  by  any  means.  In  ancient 
Greece  the  respective  positions  were  advanced 
bv  Pythagoras  and  Protagorus,  men  with 
similar  sounding  names  but  diametrically 
opposing  views  on  the  nature  of  truth. 

Pythagoras  took  a  view  about  the  question 
of  truth  which  has  vitally  influenced  a  whole 
school  of  educators  since  his  time.  This  was 
that  truth  was  an  objective  thing;  it  was 
eternal  and  abiding,  a  view  held  In  common 
with  the  Judeo-Christlan  heritage  of  western 
civilization.  The  emphasis  of  the  educational 
system  then  should  be  to  try  to  arrive  at  a 
better  understanding  of  what  truth  Is.  Once 
that  Is  perceived  (that  is.  the  basic  truths  of 
society  and  human  relationship),  then  to 
seek  to  Inculcate  those  basic  fundamental 
truths  In  oncoming  generations. 

By  contrast.  Protagorus  took  the  view  that 
truth  was  a  subjective  matter,  to  be  deter- 
mined on  an  individual  basis,  and  one  could 
not  make  any  broad  generalizations  about 
absolutes.  Man.  In  effect,  was  the  measure 
of  all  things.  If  this  particular  point  of  view 
was  correct  then,  quite  obviously,  the  em- 
phasis of  an  educational  system  should  not 
be  on  Inculcating  an  appreciation  of  basic 
fundamental  truths  because  these  were  pro- 
tean. They  changed  in  our  own  lives  on  a 
day  to  day  basis — or.  conceivably,  from  hour 
to  hour.  What  Is  true  for  you  today  may  not 
be  true  for  you  tomorrow.  What  is  true  for 
one  of  you  may  not  be  true  for  any  other 
person  In  this  room  or  any  other  person  In 
society. 

Consequently,  the  former  syrtem.  that  em- 
braced by  Pythagoras,  put  a  great  emphasis 
on  the  ends  of  education.  The  approach  thai 
was  the  result  of  the  view  held  by  Protagorus 
put  a  great  emphasis  on  the  means  of  educa- 
tion. 

We  incline  to  continuing  dialogue  from  the 
days  of  Pythagoras  and  Protaigorus  on  down 
to  1967.  September  20,  because  this  Issue  Is 
still  being  debated  in  our  society.  It  is  one. 
moreover,  that  In  my  judgment  will  be  de- 
bated thousands  of  years  hence.  I'm  not  sure 
that  we  are  ever  going  to  get  any  broad  con- 
census on  the  point.  We'll  probably  have  the 
dialogue  continuing,  and  I'm  not  sure  there 
isn't  some  merit  in  periodically  being  forced 
to  reexamine  our  point  of  \levf  and  having 
some  Devil's  Advocate,  whether  I  happen  to 
be  the  Devil's  Advocate  today  (and  I  think 
that's  the  category  In  which  i  find  myself  in 
this  day  and  age) — or  rather  those  who  take 
a  Protagorun  point  of  view  playing  a  Devil's 


Advocate  role  In  another  day,  a*  they  did  in 
days  past  when  my  point  of  view  was  one 
that  was  prevalent. 

My  point  is  this :  that  going  back  through 
the  history  of  our  educational  system  in  the 
United  States,  up  through  World  War  I.  the 
[general  point  of  view  held  by  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  Americans  whs  that  one  em- 
braced by  Pythagoras. 

I  might  also  add  that  not  only  was  it  held 
by  most  Americans  but  it  is  a  bedrock  of 
Christian  belief,  as  it  was  also  for  orthodox 
Hebrews— this  belief  in  absolutes  The  Ten 
Commandments  and  the  teachings  of  Jesus. 
i)f  covirse.  comprise  the  essential  body,  from 
the  Christian  point  of  view,  of  some  of  those 
Important  absolutes;  those  Important  truths 
that  ore  as  uue  today  as  they  were  when 
Moses  descended  from  Mount  Sinai  and  will 
hold  true.  say.  5000  or  10.000  years  hence. 

By  contrast,  there  came  to  develop  a  school 
that  certainly  was  rather  widespread  in  the 
post  World  War  1  era.  genemlly  described  a* 
•progressive".  oA'ing  much  of  its  historical 
background  to  the  influence  of  John  Dewey, 
his  writings  and  his  philosophy.  It  was  a  re- 
omergence  on  a  more  vridespread  basis  than 
at  previous  times  in  American  history  of 
many  of  the  points  of  view  that  were  gen- 
erally subscribed  to  by  Protagortis  and  others 
in  ancient  Greece. 

It  is  Important  for  us  to  compare  the  two 
schools  and  try  to  make  some  assessment  on 
the  basis  of  the  products  of  these  differing 
educational  emphases  to  determine  where  we 
are  headed;  whether.  In  fact,  we  should  nave 
objections  to  our  educational  system; 
whether  there  was  merit  In  an  earlier  system 
that  can  be  resurrected;  or  whether,  perhaps, 
there  is  no  correlation  or  no  relationship  at 
all  between  certain  developments  In  our  so- 
ciety today  and  our  educational  system. 

BEGINNING    OF    STATE-StJPPORTED    EDPCATION 

The  man  probably  most  identified  with 
state-supported  education  In  America  was 
Horace  Mann.  He  started  his  work  in  the 
state  of  Massachusetts.  He  got  a  state  law 
passed  for  compulsory  education  in  that 
state  in  the  pre-Clvll  War  era.  He  also  got 
tax-supported  schools  widely  accepted  In 
Massachusetts  and  devoted  the  greater  part 
of  his  life  to  extending  our  system  of  public 
education. 

Horace  Mann  was  one  who  did  believe  in 
the  philosophy  which  in  regard  to  truth  was 
embraced  by  Pythagoras.  It  was  Horace 
Mann  who  said  that  the  purpose  of  the  edu- 
cational system  should  be  to  educate  young 
people  to  an  appreciation  of  those  great  and 
eternal  truths  that  underglrd  the  length 
and  breadth  of  human  history.  We  find  this 
theme  being  constantly  reiterated  in  the 
writings  of  Mann;  you  can  find  it  recaptured 
in  the  textbooks  of  the  19th  Century,  most 
specifically  in  those  written  by  William 
Holmes  McGuffey. 

McGuffey  Readers,  as  you  know,  put  a 
great  premium  on  inculcating  an  apprecia- 
tion and  love  for  those  values  which  most 
Americans,  at  least  at  that  time.  Insisted 
were  an  integral  part  of  the  foundation  of 
this  Republic  and  those  liberties  that  we 
have  come  to  enjoy  here.  Consequently,  this 
emphasis  prevailed,  and  the  reflections  of  It. 
in  my  judgement,  are  not  found  simply  in 
the  school  emphasis  that  came  after  the 
day  of  Horace  Mann  because  this  was  the 
educational  emphasis  which  preceded  Horace 
Mann.  The  educator  prior  to  the  public 
school  system  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts 
put  an  emphasis  upon  precisely  the  same 
things  that  Mann  felt  to  be  Important.  One 
of  the  reasons  why  public  education  was  so 
quick  to  catch  on  in  this  country  was.  I  be- 
lieve, the  fact  that  Mann  was  reflecting 
values  and  Ideals  that  were  so  widely  held 
by  other  Americans. 

DAR'WIN    AND    DEWET 

Mann  died  in  1859.  on  the  eve  of  the  In- 
dustrial Revolution  In  America.  This  was  a 
significant  date  in  history.  It  was  the  same 


year  in  which  two  Important  events  oc- 
curred: one  was  the  publication  of  Darwin's 
"Origin  of  the  Species";  the  second  was  the 
birth  of  John  Dewey. 

John  Dewey  was  born  into  the  age  of  a 
great  transformation  of  our  society.  It  was  an 
evolutionary,  almost  revolutionary,  age  in 
many  respects  because  It  was  during  the  lat- 
ter half  of  the  19th  Century  that  we  wit- 
nessed the  great  growth  of  technology  and 
industrial  productivity  of  this  country.  There 
were  many  people  who  were  infiuenred  not 
Just  by  chanees  brought  about  by  the  Indus- 
trial RevL'lvitlon.  but  i.l.so  by  the  writings  of 
Charles  Darwin. 

Charles  DArwln.  publishing  his  "Origin  of 
the  Species",  saw  an  evolutionary  develop- 
ment .  .  .  .since  the  beginning  of  time  in  this 
world:  man.  succeeding  first  from  a  one-cell 
amoeba,  evolving  into  the  condition  in  which 
he  lind.s  himself  today.  This  was  an  evolu- 
tionary process;  tran  wus  In  a  process  of 
change. 

Dewey  could  look  at  his  society  and  could 
concur  that  society  wa.s  being  refashioned 
and  remade  on  such  a  prodigious  scale  as  a 
result  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  that  this 
seemed  to  correlate  at  least  to  some  of  the 
theses  that  were  advanced  by  Charles  Darwin 
about  man's  changing  nature.  Now  if  man 
and  society  were  both  In  this  constant  state 
of  change  and  were  evolving,  as  Dewey  was 
disposed  to  believe,  toward  .some  level  of 
moral  and  ethical  practicality,  then  one  could 
no  longer  generalize  about  those  absolute 
truths — those  truths  of  antiquity  which 
should  be  passed  on  to  the  next  generation. 

Consequently.  Dewey,  influenced  by  his 
surroundings  .ind  by  the  writings  of  other 
men.  came  to  accept  this  point  of  view  whole- 
heartedly and  to  write  in  such  a  way  as  to 
Influence  our  educational  system  to  put  an 
emphaslsv.on  the  means  rather  than  the  ends 
of  education.  This  was  perfectly  logical  If  one 
accepted  his  basic  premises.  Because  If  man's 
basic  nature  was  in  fact  changing,  to  be  sure 
you  could  not  put  a  stress  upon  ends  because 
the  ends  were  not  constant  things — the  ends 
were  going  through  this  state  of  change  as 
well.  And  so  If  you  were  going  to  seek  to  de- 
velop an  appreciation  of  the  Ten  Command- 
ments in  the  young  people — the  Ten  Com- 
mandments that  had  a  relevancy  5000  years 
before — what  use  or  what  service  could  those 
teachinas  be  to  a  young  person  growing  up  In 
a  time  undergoing  such  a  prodigious  change, 
and  when  man's  nature  itself  was  also  chang- 
ing? So  Dewey  came  to  place  great  stress 
upon  the  means  of  education. 

Teaching  methods  certainly  became  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  emphasis  growing  out 
of  John  Dewey's  writings  In  addition  to 
that,  the  emphasis  of  the  educational  system 
was  primarily  to  teach  the  child  to  adjust. 
to  adjust  to  a  changing  world.  A  world  where 
you  could  not.  formulate  judgments  about 
certain  absolutes  that  existed  in  times  past 
and  would  exist  In  the  future. 

Many  people  agreed  with  Dewey.  In  fact, 
undoubtedly  a  majority  of  people  came  to 
agree  implicitly  in  Dewey's  concepts  because 
our  educational  system  has  indeed  come  to 
reflect  to  a  vastly  greaf^r  degree  the  approach 
and  attitude  of  John  Dewey  than  It  has  the 
attitude  of  Horace  Mann.  Not  totally.  No 
system  is  totally  and  completely  accepted 
in  any  age.  Just  as  Horace  Mann  had  his 
day  in  the  sun.  so  too  John  Dewey  has  his 
day  in  the  sun  at  the  present  time — or  really, 
more  so  in  times  past,  because  I  think  there 
is  evidence  today  indicating  that  increasing 
numbers  of  people  are  reexamining  premises 
subscribed  to  by  John  Dewey.  I  see  it  in  the 
educational  system.  I  see  it  in  some  of  the 
questions  raised  by  an  increasing  body  of 
educators  in  this  country  who  are  prone  to 
disagree  rather  profoundly  with  some  of 
those  views  that  were  so  widely  held  by 
Americans  of  25  years  ago. 

CHANGING  VALUES 

The  emphasis  that  John  Dewey  held  we 
can  find  reflected  in  our  school  system  in 
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■uch  book*  aa  one  written  by  Philip  Jacobs. 
"Changing  College  Values".  Jacobs  obviously 
subscribes  to  the  premises  of  John  Oewey. 
In  this  book,  which  was  published  about  ten 
years  ago.  Jacobs  was  despairing  over  the 
fact  that  our  school  system  was  not  doing 
enough  to  "liberate"  youngsters  coming 
through  that  system  from  the  "supersti- 
tions" and  those  "parochial"  viewpoints  held 
by  their  parents  that  the  parents  had  some- 
how Inculcated  in  them  during  those  formu- 
latlve  years  before  they  went  off  to  college. 

Jacobs  could  despair  over  this  because  the 
purpose  of  the  educational  system,  from  his 
point  of  view,  essentially  Is  to  do  Just  exactly 
that:  to  free  those  youngsters  from  those 
"outmoded"  and  "archaic"  values  and  Ideals 
that  are  held  by  previous  generations  be- 
cause this  still  smacks  of  the  earlier  19th 
Century  approach  to  education — that  Is,  to 
perpetuate  and  pass  on  what  are,  from  Ja- 
cobs' point  of  view,  "bad"  ideas. 

It  Is  m  this  area  that  parental  concern 
has  been  greatest,  for  after  conscientiously 
endeavoring  to  Instill  In  their  children  an 
appreciation  of  the  basic  virtues,  the  par- 
ents find  that  the  schools  have  been  guilty 
of  eroding  the  child's  commitment  to  thoM 
virtues.  Overturning  the  home-bred  values 
of  tbe  student  Is  theoretically  calculated  to 
enable  the  young  person  to  adjust  to  a  life 
where  those  old-fashioned  virtues  no  longer 
have  a  place.  The  purpose  of  the  educational 
system  is  then  to  "liberate"  youngsters  from 
"bad"  Ideas,  those  "outmoded"  Ideals,  those 
"archaic"  institutions  that  were  held  by  our 
generation  and  the  ones  that  went  before 
It. 

I  think  that,  carried  to  Its  logical  extreme, 
you  can  see  the  direction  In  which  Jacobs  Is 
moving  and  that  Is  to  remove  control,  to 
remove  the  authority  over  the  education  of 
young  people  from  that  basis  of  funda- 
mental responsibility — namely,  the  parent — 
and  transfer  It  over  Into  the  hands  of  the 
professionals. 

TH»   CONTIST    rO«    AUTHOaTTT 

This  contest  Is  three-cornered;  there  are 
three  elements  that  I  can  see  at  work  here. 
One  Is  the  parents,  who  are  still  trying  to 
retain  control  and  exercise  responsibility 
over  their  children.  The  second  is  the  state — 
there  are  those  who  have  already  come  out 
and  made  the  point  that  It  should  be  the 
exclusive  responsibility  of  the  state  to  edu- 
cate the  young  on  essentially  the  same 
grounds  that  Jacobs  Is  talking  about  and 
because  of  the  same  problems  that  Jacobs 
attempted  to  analyze.  Thirdly,  there  Is  kind 
of  an  Independent  group— the  professional 
educators.  They  have  certain  Insights  that 
are  at  times  antagonistic  with  the  objec- 
tives of  the  state  because,  to  be  sure,  here 
we're  dealing  frequently  with  political  per- 
sonalities rather  than  people  who  have  de- 
voted their  professional  lives  to  the  field  of 
education.  So  there  Is  kind  of  a  three-way 
tug  on  the  child. 

Too  frequently,  at  least  on  the  basis  of 
what  I  have  seen  evidence  of.  there  has  been 
a  tendency  on  the  part  of  many  professional 
educators  to  team  up  with  some  of  the  politi- 
cians temporarily  In  order  to  wage  their  bat- 
tle against  parents  for  the  control  of  that 
child  with  the  ultimate  expectation,  I  pre- 
sume, that  the  educators  themselves  will 
finally  emerge  victorious — t>ecause  they  cer- 
tainly qualify  more  for  the  label  "philos- 
opher-king" than  do  the  professional  pol- 
iticians on  the  whole. 

I  think  both  the  emphases  are  wrong,  but 
you  can  see  how  they  came  about,  certainly, 
because  If  one  holds  to  this  point  of  view, 
then  you  can  pursue  such  emphases  In  your 
educational  system.  Emphases  that  would 
seek  to  Insulate  that  child  against  what  a 
little  UNESCO  publication  that  came  out  in 
1947,  entitled  "Toward  World  Understand- 
ing", referred  to  as  those  "superstitions 
that  the  children  pick  up  in  the  home  "  .  . 
and  tliat  the  purpose  of  the  teacher  at  the 
kindergarten  level,  according  to  this  publica- 


tion, is  to  "free  that  child  from  the  poUon> 
ous  sentiments  of  nationalism", 

NaUonallsm.  of  course,  has  been  much  de- 
cried since  Hitler's  NaUonal  Socialism.  At 
the  same  time,  if  you'll  look  In  Webster's 
for  a  definition  of  nationalism.  It  Is  equated 
with  patriotism.  There  Is  yet  a  third  thing, 
referred  to  in  governmental  and  academic 
circles  as  ethnocentrlsm. 

Bthnocentrism  Is  neither  nationalism  nor 
patriotism,  but  It  Is  the  point  of  view  that 
all  of  that  which  Is  a  part  of  your  own  na- 
tional experience  Is  good  and  all  that  which 
Is  alien  to  it  Is  bad — that's  ethnocentrtsm.  I 
don't  think  any  one  of  us  would  take  the 
point  of  view  that  everything  In  our  society 
Is  universally  good — everything  outside  of 
our  society  is  universally  bad:  this  Is  an  irra- 
tional point  of  view.  We  have  the  attitude — 
on  the  whole — that  Americans  would  agree 
that  what  we  have  Is  superior  to  what  most 
other  people  have.  I  think  that  this  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  so  many  millions  of  people 
historically  have  been  beating  a  path  to  our 
door,  rather  than  the  reverse;  that's  the  best 
testimonial  right  there — Just  as  our  ances- 
tors did.  At  the  same  time.  I  don't  think  any 
reasonable  American  would  take  the  position 
that  is  generally  described  as  ethnocentric. 

Yet,  in  this  UNESCO  publication  there  was 
the  tendency  to  equate  nationalism,  which 
Is  simply  defined  by  Webster  as  "love  of 
country",  with  ethnocentrlsm,  and  then  to 
Insist  that  the  purpose  of  the  teacher  in 
educating  "for  world  understanding"  is  to 
"free  that  child  from  the  poisonous  Influence 
of  nationalism". 

This  Is  a  classic  illustration  of  that  point 
of  view  that  I  remarked  on  earlier — that  view 
that  Is  held,  unfortunately,  by  too  many 
educators  in  America.  And  It  Is  a  point  of 
view  that  you  can  find  reflected  In  politics 
by  that  individual  who  is  determined  to  run 
other  people's  lives  according  to  the  dictates 
of  his  oicn  conscience  because  he  doesn't 
trust  the  capabilities  of  that  individual. 

Tou  can  And  this  same  thing,  of  course, 
in  every  totaUtarian  state.  Certainly,  it  exists 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  Certainly,  It  existed  In 
Hitler's  Germany.  Certainly,  It  existed  In 
Mussolini's  Italy,  In  Peron's  Argentina.  Every 
totalitarian  state  is  predicated  on  the  notion 
that  there  Is  In  fact  some  philosopher-king 
who  has  been  ordained  to  control. 

James  Madison,  writing  on  the  question  of 
monarchy,  made  the  observation  that  there 
is  nothing  inherently  wrong  with  monarchy 
as  a  system  ( and  you  can  equate  dictator- 
ship with  monarchy  as  It  was  used  at  that 
time),  "provided  we  get  an  angel  for  a  king". 
The  same  thing  holds  true  In  consolidating 
the  power  and  control  In  the  hands  of  any 
Individual. 

A  parent,  at  least  from  the  Christian  point 
of  view,  is  the  author  (and  this  goes  back 
to  the  Latlik. word:  auctor)  of  his  children 
and.  consequently,  he  Is  the  authority  over 
those  children.  As  the  authority  over  the 
children,  then,  the  parent  has  a  tremendous 
responsibility  imposed  upon  him  (which  too 
many  parents  have  not  fully  exercised),  and 
there  is  no  one  who  can  make  any  claim  to 
that  authority,  unless,  of  course,  the  parent 
Is  deranged  or  confined  for  violation  of  the 
law  and  the  child  thus  comes  under  custody 
of  the  state.  But  otherwise,  any  responsible 
parent  Is  the  authority  for  his  child. 

As  the  authority,  the  parent  contracts  or 
hires  someone  to  perform  an  agency  function 
for  him,  and  this  Is  the  educator.  In  the  case 
of  state-supported  education,  he  does  this 
through  an  intermediary — namely,  his  elected 
representative  down  in  Springfield.  Illinois. 
who  is  to  supervise  the  educational  system. 
The  educational  system  then  should  be  a 
reflection  of  the  person  who  Is  hiring  to  have 
this  service  performed. 

Now  in  independent,  private  schools,  this 
is  still  the  relationship;  the  parent  is  hir- 
ing to  have  a  service  performed  and  It  is  on 
a  more  direct  basis.  There  Is  no  coercion  In- 
volved, of  course,  and  the  parent  can  with- 


draw the  child  if  be  feels  that  the  school  is 
not  performing  according  to  their  expecta- 
tion or  according  to  their  contractual  agree- 
ment. 

Unfortunately,  this  is  not  the  case  when 
you  have  a  school  system  that  depends  upon 
compulsion  or  a  coercive  factor.  At  the  same 
time,  I  do  think  that  behind  the  concept 
of  state-supported  education  there  was  the 
notion  that  the  parent  was  still  the  authority 
for  the  child  and  that  he  would  simply  now 
work  through  intermediaries  to  fulfill  the 
function  which  the  parent  himself  felt  he 
could  not  as  effectively  handle — or  which  he 
did  not  have  the  time  to  do  and  simultane- 
ously earn  a  livelihood  to  provide  food  and 
shelter  for  his  family.  We  have  gravitated 
away  from  this. 

I  had  the  occasion  to  debate  with  Sena- 
tor Paul  Douglas  a  couple  of  years  ago  on 
the  question  of  federal  aid  to  education.  In 
the  course  of  the  debate.  I  pulled  out  a  book- 
let that  was  put  out  by  Commissioner  Howe's 
ofllce  (at  that  time  It  was  Mr.  Keppel  who 
was  behind  the  publication  of  this  booklet), 
and  it  was  an  explanation  of  the  "blue- 
print" held  by  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion for  the  United  States  government  for 
the  "educational  system  of  the  future"  In 
this  country. 

Senator  Douglas,  when  I  read  excerpts 
from  It,  dramatically  threw  it  on  the  floor 
and  stepped  on  it  and  said  "That's  what  we'd 
do  with  this  program  if  anyone  tried  to  In- 
troduce it  on  the  floor  of  Congress".  The 
fact  of  the  matter  was  that  in  that  session  of 
Congress,  they  had  already  Implemented  a 
portion  of  It. 

What  It  called  for  was  establishing  na- 
tional norms;  national  norms  for  education 
because  of  the  inequities  in  ovu  state-sup- 
ported educational  system — and  this  seems 
to  be  a  legitimate  concern.  Certainly.  Ideally 
we  would  have  the  same  quality  of  education 
in  Alabama  and  Arkansas  as  we  have  in 
Illinois  or  New  York.  And  yet  the  solution  to 
the  inequities  (and  here  you're  getting  into 
a  value  Judgment  as  to  why  exactly  one  sys- 
tem is  superior  to  another)  was  to  turn  over 
control  of  the  curriculum,  to  turn  over  con- 
trol of  teacher  certification,  to  turn  over 
control  of  selection  of  textbooks,  and  to  turn 
over  control  of  the  content  of  the  textbooks 
...  to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

It  Is — or  should  be — a  source  of  mounting 
concern  of  parents  because  we  find  that 
there  is  an  increasing  tendency  In  our  educa- 
tional system  today  to  hold  to  a  point  of 
view — and  to  insist  upon  It  rather  dogmati- 
cally in  many  instances — that  In  fact  parents 
do  not  have  the  respKsnslblllty  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  young;  that  in  fact  parents  are 
rather  Ignorant  people:  that  there  is  a  body 
of  secular  priests  in  our  society  today  who 
shall  interpret  what  is  beet  for  the  child  and 
*  that  once  you  have  turned  him  over  to  the 
system,  this  man  shall  assume  full  control 
and  responsibility  for  It. 

This  man.  moreover,  is  disposed  to  take 
the  point  of  view  that  he  has  some  kind  of 
monopoly  of  truth  and.  consequently,  he 
is  going  to  Insulate  the  child  from  that  per- 
nicious family  environment.  He  Is  going  to 
pursue  the  recommendations  set  forth  by 
PhUlp  Jacobs  In  his  book,  "Changing  College 
Values",  and  he  Is  going  to  "free"  that  child 
from  those  "superstitious  beliefs"  that  are 
still  held  In  our  rather  provincial  and  paro- 
chial homes  in  America. 

ADJUST  TO   MADNESS T 

I  think  there  could  conceivably  be  merit 
In  the  idea  that  man's  nature  is  changing. 
We  may  In  fact  be  moving  on  an  evolution- 
ary basis  in  some  directions — although  look- 
ing at  it  from  an  historian's  point  of  view, 
looking  at  the  20th  Century,  there  Is  a  better 
case  for  devolution  than  evolution. 

As  Max  Rafferty,  Superintendent  of  Public 
InsWucUon  for  the  State  of  California,  said: 
"To  teach  any  child  to  adjust  to  the  20th 
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Century  Is  to  teach  him  to  adjust  to  mad- 
ness". 

Moreover.  I  do  not  think  that  the  desire  of 
any  individual  Is  "lif«-adjustment".  On  the 
contrary.  I  had  an  opportunity  to  debate  the 
point  when  I  was  in  college,  and  I  was  mak- 
ing a  case  for  ma/adjustment.  Because  it 
strikes  me  that  the  ideal  educational  system 
does  maladjust — because  it  creates  a  greater 
sensitivity  to  certain  things  that  we  know  to 
be  wrong  or  to  be  unsatisfactory  in  our  so- 
ciety, and  it  gives  us  that  motivation  to  try 
to  make  them  right. 

Consequently,  an  educational  system  that 
has  such  an  emphasis  is  one  that  puts  a  tre- 
mendous stress  upon  the  creation  of  a  good 
society  because  that  Godly  society — perhaps 
Utopian — is  an  ideal  which  has  not  been 
realized  since  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ,  cer- 
t.^lnly,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  told 
us  how  it  could  be  realized.  Man's  nature  is 
such  that  he  appears  incapable  of  creating 
that  completely  Godly  society,  but  that  in- 
dividual who  recognizes  what  that  Godly  so- 
ciety ia  will  constantly  be  striving  to  cre- 
ate it. 

So  we  should  be  maladjusted  in  the  proc- 
ess— but  it  would  be  a  healthy  maladjust- 
ment. In  my  judgment.  It  is  a  kind  of  healthy 
maladjustment  that  keeps  us  constantly 
pursuing  the  ideal.  And  the  Ideal  is  the 
Godly  society. 

PBESERVING  FREE  CHOICE 

One  of  the  Important  prerequisites  of  what 
Godly  society  is  (and  this  is  the  dilemma  of 
any  free  society — how  we  come  to  grips  with 
the  situation  of  handling  free-will  action  in 
areas  of  choice  In  our  lives. 

To  be  a  free  society,  by  definition,  we  must 
preserve  freedom  of  choice.  To  have  a  moral 
society,  we  must  preserve  freedom  of  choice. 
In  other  words,  the  citizen  must  have  the 
option  of  doing  the  wrong  thing  as  well  as 
the  right  thing  but.  because  conscience 
pricks  him,  he  does  the  right  thing  more 
times  than  not. 

Now  if  a  majority  of  citizens  do  the  wrong 
thing  consistently,  we've  lost  a  free  society. 
If.  as  a  means  of  guarding  against  that,  we  try 
pulling  a  bar  against  every  individual  test  in 
every  one  of  these  areas  where  he  Is  free  to 
make  Important  decisions  in  life,  and  try 
pulling  a  gun  against  his  head  to  Insure  that 
he  does  the  right  thing — then  again,  by  defi- 
nition, we've  lost  our  free  society. 

How  do  you  resolve  the  dllemnia?  It  seems 
to  me  you  go  back  to  a  stress  on  that  earlier 
concept  that  there  are  Important  rules  which 
govern  human  relationships  and  that  these 
are  as  true  today  as  they  were  back  In  the 
days  of  Moses.  You  go  back  to  those  funda- 
mental rules  governing  moral  conduct  and 
you  stress  these  so  that  when  citizens  come 
up  with  that  situation  of  making  a  free-will 
choice,  they  opt  to  do  the  right  thing  more 
consistently  than  they  opt  to  do  the  wrong 
thing. 

This  does  in  fact  mean  the  Inculcation  of 
certain  ideas,  of  certain  moral  values  In  the 
young. 

THE  TEST 

Some  say:  "How  do  you  know  that  these  are 
true?  How  do  you  know  these  are  not  relative 
truths  Instead  of  absolutes?"  I  think  the  test 
is  not  whether  one  citizen  or  one  Individual 
you  know  has  managed  to  break  every  one 
of  the  Ten  Commandments,  seemingly  with- 
out any  retribution.  1  don't  think  that  Is  the 
test  of  the  validity  of  laws  governing  human 
relationships.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  the 
test  is  If  you  contemplate  a  society  that 
totally  ignores  the  1*n  Commandments. 

Can  you  imagine  a  society  that  could  sur- 
vive that  did  not  put  a  stress  upon  "Thou 
Shalt  not  steal"?  "Thou  shalt  not  kUl?" 
"Thou  Shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbor's  goods"? 
"Thou  Shalt  honor  thy  father  and  thy 
mother"?  These  are  fundamental  values: 
they  are  so  fundamental  In  our  society 
that,  while  the  emphasis  on  them  has  been 
passing,  they  still  govern  our  day  to  day 
activities.  And  certainly  everyone  of  the  Ten 


Commandments  has   been  written   into  the 
statutes  of  law  of  this  land. 

The  First  Commandment,  of  course.  Is 
"Thou  shall  have  no  other  Gods  before  me", 
and  this  Is  the  basis  of  our  system  of  govern- 
ment, in  contrast  to  that  of  totalitarian 
states.  Every  totalitarian  state  has  perverted 
the  First  Commandment. 

Back  in  ancient  Egypt,  the  Pharaohs  pre- 
tended to  be  divine — they  were  in  fact  God; 
consequently,  we  had.  as  Madison  said,  angels 
for  kings.  In  theory.  As  long  as  the  people 
subscribed  to  that,  the  subject  was  designed 
to  serve  that  divinity;  man  was  designed  to 
serve  the  state. 

While  the  20th  Century  totalltarlans  have 
not  necessarily  made  the  argument  that  they 
are  God.  most,  like  the  Soviet  Union,  have 
moved  God  out  altogether  and  the  state 
has  usurped  all  the  power  and  prerogatives 
of  Ood  Almighty. 

No  citizen  of  the  Soviet  Union  can  main- 
tain that  he  Is  created  In  God's  image  and, 
as  such,  endowed  with  Inalienable  rights  of 
life,  liberty  and  property.  No,  these  are  to  be 
prescribed  by  the  state,  as  they  were  In 
Hitler's  Germany.  No  Jew  In  Germany  had 
Inalienable  rights,  God-given  rights.  He  had 
rights  that  were  determined  by  whoever  the 
gangsters  were  who  were  In  control  of  the 
country  at  any  given  time.  Because  this  was 
a  power  of  God  Almighty  and  the  state  had 
usurped  it.  and  It  had.  In  the  process,  per- 
verted It — that  vital  First  Commandment. 

By  contrast,  in  our  own  society,  as  you 
know,  man  was  the  precious  thing — he  was 
created  by  Ood  In  God's  Image — this  was  the 
Inalienable  right.  Why  did  he  create  govern- 
ment? He  created  government  to  make  him 
secure  In  the  possession  of  that  which  God 
gave  him  which,  as  an  Individual,  he  could 
not  effectively  do  against  a  mob,  against  a 
group  of  bandits,  the  gangsters  of  society.  He 
structured  a  government,  gave  it  the  police 
power  to  make  sure  that  God's  law  was 
served,  that  there  were  not  trespassers  and 
transgressors  of  society.  And  he  made  that 
government  the  servant  of  man  Instead  of 
the  other  way  around.  He  had  the  right 
order  of  priorities. 

There  are  other  Commandments,  however, 
all  of  which  are  still  part  of  our  state  law. 
"Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother"  Is  the 
basis  of  our  minors  laws.  "Remember  the 
Sabbath  day  to  keep  It  holy"  Is  historically 
the  basis  of  our  Sunday  closing  laws,  and 
still  many  communities  observe  this. 

The  Commandment  against  taking  the 
Lord's  name  in  vain — If  you  violate  that 
Commandment,  you  can  still  get  a  prison 
sentence  because,  as  you  know,  if  you're 
called  Into  court  to  testify  you  raise  your 
right  hand  and  swear  to  tell  the  whole  truth 
and  nothing  but  the  truth  so  help  you  God. 
And  taking  the  Lord's  name  In  vain  is  called 
perjury  In  that  Instance. 

The  Commandment  against  bearing  false 
witness  Is  the  basis  of  our  laws  protecting 
us  against  false  arrest.  Of  course,  the  ones 
against  murder  and  theft  are  obvious. 

So  our  lives  are  still  powerfully  governed 
by  these  fundamental  laws.  One  can  go  back 
historically  and  find  even  In  primitive  socle- 
ties  a  general  recognition  over  a  period  of 
time — as  they  grew  more  civilized — of  the 
validity  of  God's  law. 

I  for  a  while  taught  Latin  American  His- 
tory, and  the  thing  that  struck  me  about  this 
was  that  the  pre-conquest  civilization  up  in 
the  Andes,  the  Inca  civilization,  had  come  to 
an  understanding  of  the  Commandment  of 
"honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother";  the 
Commandment  against  adultery,  which  car- 
ried a  death  sentence  In  their  society;  the 
Commandment  against  murder  carried  a 
death  sentence.  They  were  moving  toward 
the  concept,  the  recognition,  of  the  one  true 
God.  They  had  already  separated  from  their 
pantheon  of  deities  toward  one  all-important 
creator-God.  So  you  find  even  in  primitive 
societies,  as  they  grow  increasingly  sophis- 
ticated, the  gradual  discovery  of  the  validity 


of  these  vital  laws  governing  human  rela- 
tionships. 

By  contrast,  you  can  go  back  and  look 
at  Moses'  injunction  against  eating  pork. 
That  I  would  put  into  the  category  of  a  rcla- 
tive  truth.  Moses,  you  remember,  had  all  the 
advantages  of  a  graduate  school  education; 
he  was  reared  by  the  Pharaoh's  tutor.  He  was 
a  brilliant  man,  in  addition.  Moses,  quite 
obviously  being  an  intelligent  man,  was  able 
to  make  a  correlation  between  eating  pork 
and  death.  Now  that  was  true  In  Moses'  age; 
the  correlation  between  death  and  eating 
pork  was  true.  But  it  was  a  relative  truth — 
relevant  to  the  time  and  the  circumstances 
before  we  developed  an  understanding  of  how 
you  can  eat  pork  safely. 

You  can  contrast  that  with  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments because  the  Ten  Commandments 
have  as  much  validity  today  as  they  had  in 
earlier  times. 

CAUSE     AND     EFFECT 

In  comparing  the  two  systems,  harking 
again  back  to  scripture — "By  their  fruits  ye 
shall  know  them." 

Here  I'd  like  to  make  a  couple  of  com- 
ments on  certain  distressing  events  we  have 
all  witnessed  within  the  course  of  the  last 
several  years — certain  events  which,  in  my 
Judgment,  can  be  traced  rather  directly  to 
this  deemphasls  upon  the  ends  of  education 
and  the  elevation  of  the  means  of  education 
which  puts  a  priority  on  adventure  and  ex- 
perimentation. A  child  under  this  system 
which  Is  so  widespread  today  Is  encouraged 
to  go  out  and  adventure  In  order  to  arrive 
at  an  understanding  of  what  is  true  for 
himself. 

I  think  there  Is  a  correlation  between  this 
and  this  generation  of  so-called  hippies, 
which  Is  oriented  toward  psychedelic  experi- 
ences. They  want  to  experiment  to  arrive  at 
an  understanding  of  what  Is  true  for  them. 
Dr.  Leary,  as  you  know,  has  tried  to  make  a 
religion  out  of  It.  They  are  In  quest  of  cer- 
tain answers,  to  be  sure,  and  they  cannot 
accept  the  answers  of  antiquity  because  they 
do  not  have  the  groundwork  for  appreciating 
those  answers  of  earlier  times. 

Ideally,  I'm  sure,  if  they  lived  long 
enough — if  they  lived  as  long  as  the  span  of 
recorded  history — they  would  ultimately,  as 
the  Incas  were  doing,  come  to  a  reapprecia- 
tion  of  the  Ten  Commandments.  But  the  fact 
of  the  matter  is:  man  does  not  live  long 
enough  to  commit  all  the  follies  of  human 
history  ...  in  this  process  of  adventuring 
and  experimenting  to  find  out  for  ourselvfes 
what  Is  true,  we  simply  are  not  going  to  be 
around  long  enough  to  fully  appreciate  what 
Is  true,  and  we  do  have  to  draw  upon  that 
pool  of  wisdom  of  past  experience. 

It  Is  the  Intelligent  man  who  learns  vicari- 
ously rather  than  having  to  go  through  the 
experience  himself  and  having  to  relearn  all 
over  again. 

The  hippie  generation  is  simply  a  part  of 
the  reflection  of  this. 

I'm  sure  you  all  remember  the  professor, 
Mr.  Van  Doren,  who  was  on  that  quiz  pro- 
gram. We  sat  and  marveled  at  what  a  wizard 
he  was — that  encyclopedic  memory  he  had. 
As  you  recall,  after  the  event  we  discovered 
that  it  was  a  rigged  TV  show;  he  was  being 
exposed  to  the  questions  in  advance.  This 
was  bad  enough,  but  something  was  vastly 
more  disturbing.  A  survey  was  subsequently 
conducted  at  Queen's  College  which  revealed 
that  86%  of  the  students  saw  him  as  a 
"tragic  hero".  A  "tragic  hero".  And  26 <v  of 
those  students  saw  absolutely  nothing  wrong 
in  what  he  had  done.  Absolutely  nothing 
u-rong. 
This  is  simply  one  symptom  of  It. 
Some  years  ago  In  Chicago  a  group  of  teen- 
age boys  shocked  the  nation  with  the  sense- 
less bludgeoning  to  death  of  an  Innocent 
Negro  boy.  Restless  and  Idle  one  evening,  they 
pulled  up  to  a  btis  step  where  the  Negro  boy 
was  standing  and  Jumped  upon  him  and 
then  beat  him  over  the  head  with  a  mechan- 
ic's hammer.  The  awful  thing  about  this  Incl- 
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dent  was  th«  fact  that  the  boys  who  com- 
nutted  thU  atrocity  had  no  guilty  feelings 
oyer  what  they  had  done.  They  were  not  im- 
moral, but  amoral  Social  Prankenstelns  who 
could  not  distinguish  between  right  and 
wrong. 

Another  symptom ;  a  few  years  ago  a  survey 
was  made  at  Harvard  University  amongst 
male  students  as  to  how  many  thought  there 
Wds  anything  worth  dying  for.  About  35% 
of  those  surveyed  concluded  there  was 
nothing — not  Ood — not  man — not  country — 
nothing  worth  dying  for. 

There  was  a  study  made  at  Vassar  College 
to  contrast  the  changing  values  after  four 
years  of  a  high-powered  Vassar  experience. 
They  found  that  after  four  years  the  young 
ladles  of  Vassar  concluded  that  in  contrast 
to  those  "provlncl.»l"  attitudes — those  "su- 
perstitions" they  carried  out  of  their  home 
environment  when  they  started  college — 
such  as  a  belief  In  chastity  before  mar- 
riage— such  as  a  belief  that  honeaty  Is  a 
virtue — such  as  a  belief  that  cheating  Is 
morally  wrong — they  had  been  "liberated" 
from  those  "superstitions"  by  their  senior 
year.  .  .  Now  they  thought  there  was 
nothing  necessarily  morally  wrong  about 
abortion.  Tliey  thought  that  what  was  good 
for  men  wsr  good  for  women,  too— that  im- 
moral conduct,  pre-marital  sexual  relations 
were  not  necessarily  such  a  bad  thing:  that  If 
they  could  cheat  and  get  away  with  It.  there 
was  nothing  necessarily  bad  about  that:  that 
If  they  could  sneak  Into  a  movie  without  pay- 
ing, they  thought  they'd  do  that.  too. 

There  was  one  girl  who  was  attending  the 
cou-se — a  freshman.  In  this  course  the 
teacher  obviously  held  to  the  view  that  part 
of  the  purpose  of  the  educational  system 
should  be  to  change  the  values  of  parochial- 
ism that  the  students  brought  to  school 
with  them.  The  students  were  asked  to  write 
an  essay  In  the  Fall,  explaining  what  their 
values  were.  They  were  told  that  they  would 
be  xsked  to  do  the  same  thing  again  In  the 
Spring  The  presumption  was  that,  after  a 
sophisticated  course,  their  values  would 
change.  ThU  young  lady  wrote:  "I  believe  In 
Ood.  I  believe  n  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  I  believe  In  human  dignity.  More- 
over, next  Spring  1  shall  believe  In  Ood.  I 
shall  believe  In  the  United  States  of  .\merlca 
and  I  shall  believe  In  human  dignity." 

She  went  on  to  defend  herself  In  the  stu- 
dent newspaper  on  cimpus  and  she  was  called 
to  task  for  this  by  her  teacher.  The  teacher 
told  her  that  she  obviously  had  no  reticence 
about  "breaking  Into  print"  with  her  "dan- 
gerous Ideas":  That  If  this  young  girl  con- 
tinued to  remain  that  Inflexible  In  her  point 
of  view,  that  It  could  Jeopardize  her  grade. 
In  f.'ict.  It  did.  She  failed  the  course.  The 
student  newspaper  Jumped  upon  this  action 
because.  In  the  view  of  the  students,  this 
girl  l^ad  "shut  her  mind  to  change" 

Its  that  concept  of  philosophical  rela- 
tivism applied  to  some  of  these  Important 
areas  where  I  think  we  have  not  made  the 
proper  distinction  between  Intellectual  rela- 
tivism and  religious  toleration  Toleration  Is 
one  thing,  but  relativism  Is  a  wholly  different 
thing  And  I  think  it  is  a  bv-product  dm 
not  sure  which  came  first,  the  chicken  or  the 
egg>  of  a  particular  point  of  view  which  Is 
too  widespread  In  America  today. 

A    WARNING 

Certainly  we're  all  familiar  with  the  slogan, 
"Better  Red  than  dead  "  Moreover,  we  are 
Increasingly  aware,  with  the  Viet  Nam  war. 
that  there  are  some  students — and  profes- 
sors— who  are  wishing  a  victory  for  the  enemy 
In  Viet  Nam  over  our  American  boys.  There 
are  others  who  In  their  misguided  way — In 
their  theoretical  opposition  to  war — are  giv- 
ing comfort  and  aid  to  the  enemy.  There  are 
others  who  are  criticizing  everything  in 
American  life  as  fundamentally  evil  and 
wicked,  while  being  able  to  .<(omchow  blindly 
shut  out  the  wickedness  of  certain  Individ- 
uals or  certain  governments  which  fall  Into 
the  category  of  arch  enemies  of  every  value 


and  every  Ideal  which  gives  these  people  the 
opportunity  to  sound  off  as  they're  doing. 
Many  of  us  are  quite  probably  condemning 
them  Our  feeling  la  that  "Ooodness — some- 
thing should  b«  done  with  these  people — 
they  should  be  put  away — thrown  In  Jail — 
or  exported  to  the  Soviet  Union  If  they  love 
It  so  much".  There  are  all  sorts  of  solutions 
we  can  think  of  Immediately. 

And  yet.  perhaps  we  ought  to  view  this  In- 
stead In  a  slightly  different  context  and  s«« 
these  ftcttons.  this  behavior,  as  kind  of  a 
tocsin  or  a  warning  bell.  A  warning  bell  that 
there  has  been  an  emphasis  in  our  educa- 
tional system  that  has  lost  sight  of  some  very 
fundamental,  vital  thing:  namely,  the  in- 
culcation of  the  values  and  Ideals  which, 
placed  upon  nations,  made  for  the  greatness 
of  this  country  and  can  still  provide  for  con- 
tinuing greatness  If  we  i;o  back  and  resurrect 
some  of  those  spiritual  and  moral  values 
which  provided  the  foundation,  the  basis,  for 
the  formation  of  this  country;  for  the  foun- 
dation of  what  I  would  maintain  Is  still,  on 
the  basis  of  a  good  society,  approximately  the 
best  society  that  this  ttreid  old  world  has  seen 
to  date,  for  all  Its  shortcomings:  that  our 
great  material  blessings  are  a  direct  by- 
product of  this  emphasis  of  preserving  free 
choice,  of  preserv-lng  that  moral  condition 
where  citizens  can  still.  In  vast  areas,  make 
d<>clslons  for  themselves  rather  than  having 
them  forced  or  Imposed  upon  them  from 
without. 

We  must  acknowledge  the  fact  that  there 
are  morally  right  and  wrong  ways  of  behav- 
ing, that  the  Ten  Commandments  have  as 
much  validity  today  as  in  the  days  of  Moses. 
These  are  the  eternal  and  abiding  truths 
about  which  Horace  Mann  spoke. 

If  we  Ignore  these  truths  we  shall  create 
a  rootless,  valueless,  neurotic  race  of  highly 
trained  Frankenstein  monsters. 

The  responsibility  of  all  Americans  who 
recognize  or  accept  the  Idea  that  there  Is  a 
cause  and  effect  relationship  between  some 
of  the  emphases  which  are  prevalent  In  our 
educational  system  and  some  of  the  tragic 
and  unhappy  events  that  have  been  occurring 
in  our  land  for  the  last  several  years — these 
individuals  shall  have  to  take  action  and 
shall  have  to  fight  to  rectify  what  are  some 
of  the  fundamental  deficiencies. 

This  Is  our  responsibility.  An  overwhelm- 
ing responsibility.  It  goes  back  to  where  the 
respKjnslblllty  should  be  appropriately  placed, 
and  that  Is  on  the  backs  of  the  parents. 
Parents  sfiould  stand  up  and  be  counted. 

There's  an  old  saying:  "If  you  want  to  be 
seen,  stand  up.  If  you  want  to  be  heard, 
speak  up.  If  you  want  to  be  appreciated,  shut 
up."  I  think  too  many  Americans  have  taken 
the  view  that  they  want  to  be  appreciated. 

It  Is  not  a  case  of  being  appreciated.  There 
are  certain  positions  that  all  concerned  par- 
ents have  the  responsibility  of  taking.  I  think 
of  restoring  a  balance  as  to  where  the  author- 
ity lies  governing  control  of  the  children  and 
the  kind  of  educational  emphasis  those 
children  are  going  to  get.  That  authority  lies 
with  the  parents. 

Alexander  Hamilton  once  made  the  obser- 
vation that  we  get  the  kind  of  government 
we  deserve.  I  think  that  this  Is  true  In  the 
educational  system,  too.  We  get  the  kind  of 
educational  system  we  deserve. 

If  some  parents  have  In  fact  been  bull- 
dozed .".  little  bit  by  some  of  the  professional 
educators  on  the  charge  that  they  lack  the 
proper  credentials  to  make  value  Judgments 
and  proper  assessments  as  to  what  should  or 
should  not  go  into  the  curriculum,  then  I 
think  It  is  the  re&]X3nslblllty  of  those  parents 
to  open  their  eyes. 

They  must  recognize  that  If  they  abdicate 
their  responsibility  in  this  Important  area, 
they  have  given  up  not  Just  their  children, 
but  very  concelvibly  they  h.Tve  given  up  all 
rhat  we  cherish  and  hold  dear  in  our  society. 
Conceivably,  v/e  have  clven  up  not  Just  our 
nation,  but  that  pest  of  the  world  that  still 
stands  outs.de  t'<e  Dale  or  th-t  dl.-mal  ."nd 
dc.-p-.lrln?  t.uail  of  the  tot^iit.ar.an  slates. 


the  free  world — we  have  given  up  those  peo- 
ple, too. 

It's  not  too  late.  We  stand  at  an  Important 
crossroads,  but  certainly  It's  not  too  late  lo 
start  righting  wrongs.  And  the  best  time  to 
start,  of  course,  is  right  now. 

Question.  I'm  sure  you  have  some  thoughts 
on  the  teachers  throughout  the  country  who 
are  going  out  on  strike? 

Dr.  Ceane.  Absolutely.  I  don't  classify  them 
as  teachers,  first  of  all.  (Applause.)  I  think 
what's  taking  place  Is  that  we're  getting 
tradesmen  In  school  professions  and  there's 
a  fundamental  distinction  between  a  trade 
and  a  profession.  I.  for  example,  taught  hl.s- 
tory,  and  I  wandered  Into  It  by  accident.  I 
had  a  double  major  as  an  undergraduate 
I  was  a  psychology  major  by  Intent  when  I 
started  my  graduate  work.  After  coming  out 
of  the  army.  I  concluded  that  I  didn't  know 
what  I  wanted  to  do  but  I  was  sure  of  what 
I  didn't  want  to  do. 

When  I  examined  my  undergraduate  rec- 
ord. I  discovered  that  I  had  a  major  In  His- 
tory too.  So  I  came  back  to  school  with  some 
trepidation  as  a  major  In  History,  conclud- 
ed that  I'd  picked  up  all  those  hours  obvious- 
ly because  I  must  have  loved  history.  That 
turned  out  to  be  correct,  and  I  wasn't  back 
more  than  half  a  semester  before  I  was  to- 
tally convinced  I'd  never  made  a  wiser  de- 
cision. Moreover,  once  I  got  Into  teaching. 
I  was  completely  convinced  of  this.  It'.s 
been  a  source  of  such  Joy  and  such  satis- 
faction to  me  personally  that  even  In  iny 
present  Job.  which  Is  primarily  administra- 
tive. I  still  hope  to  continue  teaching  on  .\ 
part-time  basis,  even  If  nowhere  else  than  at 
Westminster  Academy. 

I  read  a  paper  on  this  very  subject  before 
the  Illinois  Association  of  Professions.  In  it 
I  was  trying  to  make  the  point  that  what  I 
was  doing  was  earning  a  livelihood  at  what 
I  loved  to  do  and  what  I  would  do  as  a 
hobby.  In  other  words.  If  I  were  not  beinn 
paid  to  teach  History  at  that  time.  I  still 
would  have  continued  something  that  caused 
me  great  Joy,  an  avocation  that  I  was  able  to 
convert  Into  a  vocation. 

Not  everyone,  of  course.  Is  that  lucky.  Some 
people  have  to  earn  a  livelihood  doing  that 
which  Is  basically  a  drudwry.  Theee  people, 
then,  engage  In  a  trade.  "They  relinquish  '=0 
many  hours  out  of  their  lives  In  exchange 
for  £0  much  compensation  so  that  they  can 
then  divert  that  money  toward  the  pursuit 
of  things  that  they  like  to  do.  A  profession, 
as  I  see  It.  differs  from  this  In  that  when  one 
goes  Into  a  profession  his  primary  considera- 
tion Is  not  remuneration.  (A  coUeasiue  <t 
mine  made  this  distinction  and  went  on  to 
say  that  remuneration  was  totally  Inconse- 
quential— I  disagree  with  him  there — with 
six  children.  It  has  to  be  a  factor,  but  it  is 
not  the  paramount  factor.) 

The  good  teacher  Is  the  person  who  looks 
.  forward  with  despair  to  retirement.  No  good 
tiacher  wants  to  retire.  All  the  great  teach- 
er- I  ever  had — the  sorriest  and  saddest  days 
of  their  lives  were  those  days  when  they  were 
forced  to  50  ir.tj  retirement  because  a  good 
teacher  will  c&ntlnue  teaching  until  he  dies 
In  the  profefieion.  You  2nd  up  doing  on  your 
summer  vacations  and  cu  \our  periods  o^t 
from  teaching  the  rame  thing  you  do  during 
the  school  year  ( with  the  exception  of  grad- 
ing papers,  which  I  confess  isn't  a  pleasant 
task — most  of  the  papers,  anyway).  But  .it 
the  same  time,  you're  doing  constantly  what 
you  love  to  do  and  you're  being  paid  for  it. 

I  kept  asking  myself  the  question,  when  I 
started  tjachlng.  how  lucky  can  a  person  be 
to  be  aule  to  do  what  he  loves  to  do  passlc.i- 
ately  and  be  able  to  prj\lde  for  his  family 
in  so  doing?  This  Is  the  treat  worth  of  any 
profession,  whether  It's  going  Into  medicine 
because  of  a  love  fcr  medicine,  going  Into  lax. 
going  Into  teaching — these  areas  that  xe 
used  to  r?.'er  to  as  representing  a  "calling"  to 
a  pen  on 

By  contrast.  If  you're  simply  selling  z  num- 
ber of  hours  of  vour  life  on  a  dally  baii.s. 
you  have  a  legitimate  right  t3  be  concerned 
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about  how  much  you  are  going  to  be  paid  on 
an  hourly  basis,  how  soon  you  can  retire 
:r  m  this  drudgery,  how  long  your  vacations 
will  be,  and  how  many  fringe  benefits  you 
are  going  to  receive,  ar»d  bo  forth  That  should 
!'■»  the  p.iramount  concern  of  -.hat  |jer.-on  who 
is  simply  going  thr..ugh  a  painful  experience 
in  i-xpectatlon  of  a  return  that  frees  liim  to 
do  certain  other  things. 

Now.  this,  historically.  Is  not  teachng.  but 

this   is  what  we   are  getting  In   teaching.   I 

t'.unk  that  ;<ny  teacher  who  would  contem- 

p.ite  wHlk'ng  in  a  plcfl-iet  line — going  out  on 

•ri<e — m.ikes   a   mockery  of   the   profession 

th  .t  Is  still,  in  my  judgment,  a  dignified  p.-o- 

;  '«sion.  and  still  rep  csents  a  "calling."  Are 

\V.i'j  SO  arrogant   that  they  shall  look  with 

il:  dain  upon  that  mm  who  earns  his  daily 

i)re  id  as  a  plumber,  or  as  an  electrician,  or  as 

1  cirpenter  (because  these  people  make  more 

Ui'ii  college  profefsors  do)?  If  they  are  Just 

I'.rerned  about  fringe  benefits  and  working 

:   ,urs    and    how    much    they    a-e    going    to 

..,  ,jie— for  Rooctness  »nke.  let   them  go  Into 

:i9  of  those  fields  where  they  can  p?rform  a 

:-ide  where  they  are  not  going  to  be  Inflicting 

n  .njurv.  which  I  think  they  are  doing  when 

::.cy  walk  out  of  a  cla?sroom,  upon  young- 

,-t--rs  in  that  cUssrsom.  (Applause. » 

This  Is  one  of  the  unfortunate  things  that 
. ,  destroying  wh.U  rvas  ones  a  very  fine 
;  nd  esteemed  prof esf ion.  They  (the  teachers) 
.•.re  losing  g  eat.  great  stiturc  in  the  eyes  of 

•  '.e  p3ople  because  cf  it. 

Question.  Would  you  tell  us  something 
.bout  Westminster  Academy  and  how  It  dif- 
lers  from  public  schools? 

Dr.  Crane  That  would  be  another  talk  all 
;:5  own.  but  let  me  Just  read  you  something 
i  f  the  philosophy  of  the  school  and  make  a 
comment  or  two  about  the  curriculum  and 
how  ;t  helps  to  Implement  the  philosophy: 

'Accepting  the  idea  that  there  are  eternal 
and  abiding  truths  underglrdlng  the  length 
,i:.d  breadth  of  human  history,  V/estmlnster 
.'.^-ideniy  seeks  to  develop  in  the  minds  of  Its 
students  a  keene-  perception  of  these  truths. 

"Fjremost    of    these    is    cur    belief    In    an 

ni:il£clent  and  omnipotent  God.  Secondly, 
V.  s  believe  that  the  Decalogue  and  the  teach- 
!  :g3  of  Jesus  contain  the  laws  best  calculated 

•  .  produce  the  good  society. 

■Since  a  moral  condition  is  precluded  in 
he    absence    of    choice,    we    recognize    the 
f?sentlallty  of  preserving  individual  liberty. 
Muce  liberty  depends  upon  the  preservation 
of    a    man's     riehteous    claim    to    exercise 
c:>ntrol  over  the  fruits  of  his  labor,  we  reek 
•.  better  understanding  of  the  economic  5ys- 
i-ia  which  rests  upon  free  and  willing  ex- 
hange  between  individuals. 
"We  recognize  as  well  that  man  Is  an  Im- 
perfect creature.  We  would  seek,  therefore,  to 
(ascovor  how  these  imperfect  mortals  might 

•  e  restrained — without  the  resort  to  ccer- 
-:r'n — from  committing  trespasses  against 
t-iCir  neighbors:  and  the  corollary  to  this, 
how  men  might  develop  that  sense  of  per- 
gonal   responsibility    which    makes    possible 

I  free  fociety  for  the  glorification  of  Ocxl." 

One  could  amplify  at  great  length  on  any 
part  of  the  statement  I  Just  read  to  you.  We 
jiut  a  stress  on  Inculcating  these  moral  values 
V  hich  the  statement  clearly  implies  here 
and,  In  addition,  we  equip  the  youngsters 
wth  those  tools  that  are  so  basic  to  coming 
to  grips  with  any  problem  situation  In  life. 
How,  for  example,  to  make  the  correct  deci- 
sions when  confronted  with  those  moral 
choices  by  the  streess  on  morality  but,  in 
itdditicn,  providing  those  youngsters  with 
jivills  for  greater  Justifying  and  understand- 
ing. 

Something  that  we've  found  there  Is  that 
there  has  been  a  great  breakdown  In  teach- 
::ig  youngsters  to  read.  Fortunately,  this  Is 
bolng  out  In  most  ol  the  public  school — that 
silly  "sight-reading  "  system  which  was  gen- 
erally designed  to  facilitate  reading  by  teach- 
ing the  child  to  recognize  the  general  config- 
uration of  the  word.  Of  course,  the  danger 
in  this  Is  that  many  words  look  alike: 
zoology;  philosophy;  psychiatry;  physiology; 


psycAology.  I've  been  grading  blue-book  ex- 
aminations for  the  last  seven  years  and  can 
confess  to  you  that  we  have  produced  an  il- 
literate generation  In  America.  They  are  com- 
ing through  the  colleges  today. 

You  may  have  seen  the  report  In  "U.S. 
News  and  World  Report"  a  couple  of  months 
ago,  "Why  Johnny  Still  Can't  Read".  An  em- 
ployer's bxxBlness  today  Is  to  deal  with  Il- 
literate college  graduates — and  we've  got 
them — I  can  absolutely  guarantee  you.  They 
can't  spell  either,  because  they  don't  know 
the  component  parts  of  a  word.  They  were 
not  taught  phonics.  The  schools  are  general- 
ly putting  back  the  phonics,  but  there  Is 
still  a  kind  of  a  synthesis,  kind  of  a  blend  of 
phonics  with  slght-readlnR.  Many  of  the 
schools  have  not  totally  recognized  the  great 
tragedy  that  was  brought  upon  a  generation 
of  Americans. 

I  recently  spoke  at  a  coffee  up  on  the  North 
Shore,  and  I  told  the  parents  that  perhaps 
they  didn't  fully  appreciate  the  magnitude 
of  the  problem  because  they  were  about  my 
age  or  a  little  older.  I  said,  "You  people  were 
never  exposed  to  'Dick  and  Jane'  ".  There  was 
a  little  ripple  of  laughter  but  some  quizzical 
looks,  and  I  said,  ".  .  .  because  you  were  about 
the  last  of  the  phonics  generation  before 
sight-reading  and  'Dick  and  Jane'  fully  took 
over."  Afterwards,  one  of  the  women  said  to 
me.  "You  don't  realize  It.  but  thlc  is  where  it 
all  started,  up  here  on  the  North  Shore." 
When  she  asked  where  I  went  to  school,  I 
told  her  that  I  grew  up  on  the  South  side  of 
Chicago  and,  of  course,  we  were  under- 
privileged youngsters  out  there,  so.  because 
we  were  under-privileged,  we  were  taught  on 
phonics.  Now  Phonics  Is  back  "In"  and  sight- 
reading  Is  "out." 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  what  can  be  done 
in  this  area  and  what  wan  done  In  an  earlier 
time.  .  .  .  This  Is  a  publication  called  "The 
New  National  Spelling  Book".  It  was  pub- 
lished m  1833.  The  man  who  published  It  was 
a  principal  ct  Adams  Grammar  School  in 
Boston.  The  book  was  widely  adopted  In  the 
lower  primary  grades  in  the  Boston  public 
school  system.  To  give  you  an  idea  of  some 
.of  the  content,  let  me  read  a  little  selection 
out  of  It  to  you  which  I  think  should  help  to 
Illustrate  my  point  as  to  what  can  be  done — 
and  what  was  done  In  an  earlier  day — in  con- 
trast to  what  Is  being  done  today.  I'll  first 
read  one  of  the  selections  In  here  and  then 
I'll  read  a  little  excerpt  from  my  favorite 
"Pun  With  Dick  and  Jane". 

Mind  you.  this  was  vised  in  the  lower  pri- 
mary grades — with  up  to  five-syllable  words. 
To  give  you  an  idea  of  some  of  the  lessons 
in  here:  criminology;  generosity;  liberality; 
personality;  principality;  reciprocity:  simi- 
larity: credibility:  eccentricity;  flexibility; 
indivisible;  Inexpressible,  etc.— this  for  the 
primary  grades;  .ind  this  one  selection,  an 
example  of  how  the  whole  book  Is  punctuated 
with  little  essays — 

"Come  and  I  will  show  you  what  Is  beauti- 
ful. It  Is  a  rose  fully  blown.  See  how  she  sits 
upon  her  mossy  stem  like  a  queen  of  all  the 
nowers.  Her  leaves  glow  like  fire.  The  air  Is 
filled  with  her  sweet  odor.  She  is  the  delight 
of  every  eye.  She  Is  beautiful,  but  there  Is  a 
fairer  than  rhe.  He  that  made  the  rose  is 
fairer  than  the  rose.  He  is  all-loving.  He  Is 
the  delight  cf  every  heart. 

"I  win  show  you  what  Is  strong.  The  lion 
is  strong.  When  he  runs  across  his  lair  and 
he  shaketh  his  mane,  when  the  voice  of  his 
roar  Is  heard,  the  cattle  of  the  field  flv  and  the 
wild  beasts  of  the  desert  hide  themselves. 
For  he  Is  very  terrible.  The  lion  Is  strong.  But 
Ke  that  made  the  lion  is  stronger  than  he. 

"I  will  show  vou  what  Is  glorious.  The  sun 
is  glorious.  Whe'n  he  shlncth  in  the  clear  sky, 
when  he  sitteth  on  his  bright  throne  in  the 
heavens,  the  warmth  of  his  glow  over  all  the 
earth,  he  is  the  mo.'-.t  excellent  and  glorious 
object  the  eye  can  behold.  The  sun  is  glori- 
ous. But  He  that  made  the  sun  is  more  glori- 
ous than  he. 
•The  eve  beholds  Him  not,  for  His  bright- 


ness is  more  dazzling  than  we  could  bear.  He 
seeth  In  all  dark  places,  by  night  as  well  as 
by  day.  And  the  light  from  His  love  is  His 
worth.  Who  Is  this  great  name  and  what  is 
He  called  by  them  that  praise  Him? 

"This  great  name  is  God.  He  made  all 
things.  But  He  is  himself  more  excellent 
than  all  that  He  has  made. 

"They  are  beautiful,  but  He  is  Beauty. 
They  are  strong,  but  He  Is  Strength.  They 
are  perfect,  but  He  is  Perfection." 

Now  I'd  like  to  contrast  this  with  "Fun 
With  Dick  and  Jane".  The  title  of  this  selec- 
tion is  called,    "Look  Up" — 

■  Dick  raid.  'Look.  Look.  Ixwk  up.  Up.  Up. 
Up."  Jane  said,  'Run.  Run  Run,  Dick.  Run." 
Look,  look,"  said  Dick.  See  Sally?  See  funny 
Sally  and  Spot?'  See,  see,'  said  Sally.  "Sally  Is 
lip,  up,  up.'  " 

Don't  laugh— because  Dick  and  Jane  have 
not  found  their  way  out  of  the  school  system 
yet.  And  If  you  think  that  that  is  innocuous 
simply  because  It  Is  one  of  the  earlier  selec- 
tions, you  can  go  to  the  later  part  of  the 
book — 

"  Look.  Dick',  said  Jane.  Do  you  see  what 
I  see?  Is  this  a  hen?  Is  it  Spot?  Is  it  Puff?' 

•  "No',  .said  Dick.  It  is  not  a  hen.  This  is  not 
Spot.  Tills  Is  not  our  little  kitten." 

"  Is  it  a  black  cat?"  said  Jane.  'A  mother  cat 
and  baby  kittens?  One.  Two  Three.  Four. 
Four  baby  kittens.  A  cat  and  four  kittens.'  " 
.  .  .  and  this  goes  on  .  .  . 

I  have  a  copy  of  "McGuffey's  Fourth  Eclec- 
tic Reader  "  here.  There  were  several  virtues 
to  McGuffey's  Readers,  not  the  least  of  which 
was  the  fact  that  they  put  a  great  stress 
upon  morality.  In  addition  to  this,  the  voc:ib- 
ulury  level  is  vastly  beyond  what  youngsters 
are  getting  today. 

Schools  such  as  Westminster  Academy 
have  foVind  that  you  can  start  building 
vocabulary  with  youngsters  with  phonics 
because  they  are  able  to  break  a  word  Into 
its  component  parts:  you  can  get  them 
reading  rather  etfectlvely  by  even  kinder- 
garten level  when  you  teach  them  phonics. 
They  can  then  read  fables  and  various  other 
greatly  more  Interesting  and  entertaining 
selections. 

Regarding  vocabulary— and  this  Is  from  the 
Fourth  Reader  (and  last  year  our  First  grade 
class  advanced  Into  the  Third  Reader)  and  at 
the  end  of  the  poems  and  essays,  they  liave 
definitions  of  new  terms— I'd  like  to  read 
some  of  them  to  you:  cataract:  overthrown; 
exoulElte:  loyal:  Godless:  nectar:  Intrusively; 
revert,  and  so  on.  I  can  guarantee  you  per- 
sonally that  I  would  be  willing  to  take  a 
vocabulary  list  out  of  "The  Fourth  Eclectic 
Reader"and  give  that  to  any  class  of  college 
freshmen  In  the  United  States  today  and  the 
majority  would  fall. 

They  can't  define  their  terms.  They  cant 
because  of  this  Improper  reading  instruct'on. 
Now  If  you  cannot  read,  you  cannot  learn. 
We  think  In  words.  That  means  that  if  one 
has  an  Imprecise  understanding  of  the  mean- 
ing of  words — or,  if  in  addition,  one  has  a 
limited  vocabulary,  then  his  capacity  for  in- 
dependent thought  Is  circumscribed  Just  that 
much. 

You  can't  stress  basic  reading  skills  enough. 
If  '.cu  go  back  historically,  you  will  find  that 
all"  Abraham  Lincoln  got  from  his  mother 
was  phonics:  his  mother  taught  him  phonics 
and  he  started  in  the  Bible.  His  education 
then  was  obviously  encouraged,  but  he  also 
had  the  motivation  himself — and  he  had  the 
basic  tool. 

So  at  Westminster  Academy  we  put  a  great 
stress  on  these  basic  tools,  but  we  also  teach 
other  things.  V/e  do  teach  Bible — not  Reli- 
gion. We  leave  the  denominational  interpre- 
tation up  to  the  parents  at  home.  Conse- 
quentiv,  v.-e  have  virtually  all  the  Protestant 
denominations  and  about  twenty  percent 
Catholic  enrollment  We  also  have  a  Jewish 
student  enrolled.  I  explained  to  his  parents 
that  we  stress  basic  Christian  education  and 
and  there  was  no  deviation  from  this.  They 
told  me  they  understood  this  fully  before 
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they  enrolled  their  son  and  they  were  quite 
willing  to  have  their  son  get  basic  Christian 
education  In  the  cl&ssroom  because  what  they 
liked  about  Westminster  Academy  was.  fun- 
damentally, the  stress  on  morality  and,  sec- 
ondly, the  curriculum. 

We've  divided  the  Social  Sciences  Into  their 
Independent  disciplines  Instead  of  teaching 
what  Max  RafTerty  calls  "social  stew".  We 
teach  Economics  as  Economics.  History  as 
History.  Oeography  as  Oeography.  and  so 
forth.  Tou  can  start  teaching  basic  prin- 
ciples In  all  these  disciplines  to  youngsters  at 
the  First  grade  level. 

Perhaps  some  of  you  are  familiar  with  some 
of  the  work  of  the  American  Economic 
Foundation.  In  an  exhibit  they  had  at  the 
New  York  World's  Fair,  there  was  an  Illus- 
tration "UWK  =  HE  -K  NR  y  T'  What  this 
formula  means  In  economics  Is:  Man's  Ma- 
terial Welfare  equals  Human  Energy  plus 
Natural  Resources  times  Tools.  Now  you  can 
teach  this  concept  to  a  First-grader.  Tou 
won't  think  so  at  first,  but  It  can  be  Illus- 
trated, and  It  Is.  m  a  little  textbook  entitled. 
"How  We  Live"— 

There  Is  a  log  cabin  =  a  man  standing 
there  -^  Christmas  trees    <    an  axe. 

It  Illustrates  a  very  profound  concept.  The 
gre»t  mviiUpIler  In  the  equation  la  tools. 
Tou  can't  have  tools  without  savings.  Some- 
one ha«  to  provide  capital.  So  you  have 
started  on  the  basic  principles  of  our  eco- 
nomic system. 

Prom  Kindergarten  through  eighth  grade 
the  child  Is  led  through  a  carefully  developed 
program  aimed  at  a  thorough  understanding 
of  the  free  market  and  Its  antithesis,  the 
managed  economy.  Mathematics  Is  taught  as 
an  exact  discipline.  Conservatlonal  German 
Is  begun  In  Junior  Kindergarten  and  instruc- 
tion In  German  continues  throughout  the 
school.  German  was  chosen  as  the  second 
language  because  the  majority  of  the  greatest 
writings  In  the  world  have  been  In  Ger- 
man: 1  e.,  phlloeophy,  economics,  religion, 
science.  German  also  has  always  been  re- 
quired for  the  granting  of  a  Ph.  D  degree. 
Since  Latin,  more  than  any  other  tongue,  has 
influenced  th;  language  of  Europe  and  the 
Americas,  an  elementary  knowledge  of  Latin 
leads  to  making  the  student  more  secure 
m  his  use  of  English.  Furthermore,  the  learn- 
ing of  Latin  serves  as  a  training  ground  In 
accuracy,  application,  memory  and  reasoning. 

In  the  reading  curriculum,  we  use  the 
"Open  Court "  series,  which  uses  the  phonetic 
approach.  With  this  series  and  supplemen- 
tary material,  reading  skills  are  mastered  by 
the  third  grade — and  "remedial  reading"  Is 
not  necessary.  In  addition,  time  Is  spent 
each  day  studying  the  McGuffey  Eclectic 
Readers  which  contain  excerpts  from  the 
best  classical  Uterature  and,  as  I  mentioned, 
stress  high  ethical  values.  Grammar  as  a 
necessary  tool  of  learning  Is  taught  begin- 
ning in  Second  grade. 

For  those  who  are  Interested.  I  will  leave 
some  brochures  which  will  more  fully  de- 
scribe the  complete  curriculum  of  Westmin- 
ster Academy. 

Thank  you  for  your  kind  attention — I've 
enjoyed  being  wItL  you.  I  might  add — those 
of  you  who  would  like  to  visit  the  school  are 
welcome  If  you  will  contact  me  at  the  school 
beforehand.  Since  we  have  a  full  enrollment, 
we  aren't  able  to  accept  additional  students 
at  this  time,  but  we  welcome  your  Interest. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON'S  RURAL 
AMERICA  MESSAGE  TO  CON- 
GRESS 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  Senators  in  praise  of  the  President's 
farm  and  rural  America  message.  The 
President  has  shown  great  depth  of  un- 
derstanding and  compassion  In  defining 
the  problems  of  the  farmer  and  the  non- 
farm  riiral  resident.  His  statement  shows 


his  sympathy  and  compassion  for  the 
poor  and  the  boxed-in  families  living  in 
our  countryside. 

The  President  has  shown  very  clearly 
that  these  citizens  are  in  a  situation  not 
of  their  making,  and  not  of  their  control. 
He  has  ably  demonstrated  in  his  message 
the  great  need  for  substantial  and  imme- 
diate relief.  He  has  also  shown  that  con- 
tinuation and  expansion  of  present  pro- 
grams must  be  immediately  implemented 
or  the  Nation  will  suffer  irremediable 
damage. 

To  these  aims  and  principles  I  add  my 
wholehearted  suptwrt. 

I  also  want  to  say  at  this  point  and  I 
believe  the  problems  stated  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  solutions  he  has  proposed 
should  be  considered  regardless  of  party 
lines  and  no  matter  from  what  part  of 
the  country  my  colleagues  may  come. 
The  problems  we  face  must  be  dealt  with 
realistically,  wholeheartedly,  and  with 
a  deep  concern  for  the  continuing  prog- 
ress of  our  Nation. 

As  the  President  stated,  his  proposals 
to  place  American  commercial  agricul- 
ture on  a  sounder  and  stronger  footing 
constitute  only  half  the  battle  we  face  in 
our  rural  areas.  The  other  half  of  the 
problem  is  made  up  of  combating  the 
problems  of  our  rural  people  who  are  111 
housed,  unemployed,  underemployed, 
undereducated,  and  lacking  in  full  health 
facilities.  It  is  appalling  to  me  that  In 
this  time  of  abundance  across  our  coun- 
try, so  many  of  our  citizens  lack  the  basic 
facilities  of  water  and  sewer  systems. 

In  my  own  State  of  Oklahoma,  Mr. 
President.  Federal  water  and  sewer  loan 
and  grant  programs  helped  finance  78 
such  systems  to  the  benefit  of  more  than 
12.000  rural  people  In  1967. 

In  fiscal  year  1966,  these  basic  facili- 
ties were  provided  for  more  than  40 
Oklahoma  communities. 

But  the  problem  is  by  no  means 
solved,  or  even  being  touched  in  hun- 
dreds of  other  communities  in  Okla- 
homa and  thousands  of  similar  rural 
areas  otherwise  scattered  throughout 
America.  These  programs  constitute  the 
best  and  most  prudent  way  of  giving 
these  communities  assistance  at  a  mini- 
mum cost  to  the  taxpayer.  To  me  the 
relatively  small  amount  of  grant  money 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  program  rep- 
resents a  wise  investment  in  the  future 
of  rural  America — an  Investment  that* 
will  be  repaid  manyfold  in  the  economi- 
cally developing  years  to  come. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  particularly  de- 
lighted to  note  that  the  President  urges 
the  creation  of  a  National  Food  Bank — 
a  security  reserve  of  wheat,  feed  grain, 
and  soybeans — to  protect  the  consumer 
against  food  scarcity  and  the  producer 
against  falling  prices.  I  have  introduced 
a  bill  to  fill  this  need,  and  several  other 
Senators  have  done  likewise.  My  bill 
provides  for  the  establishment  of  re- 
serves of  wheat,  feed  grains,  and  soy- 
beans by  the  purchase  through  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  of  200 
million  bushels  of  wheat,  15  million  tons 
of  feed  grains,  and  30  million  bushels 
of  soybeans.  This  reserve  is  to  fill  the 
need  stated  by  the  President  to  meet  de- 
mands of  emergency  situations  and  is 
to  be  insulated  from  the  marketplace  for 
times  of  emergency. 


In  addition  to  the  amounts  held  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  my  bill 
provides  for  an  additional  200  million 
bushels  of  wheat.  15  million  tons  of  feed 
grains,  and  30  million  bushels  of  soy- 
beans to  be  held  by  the  producer  under 
the  Department  of  Agriculture's  ex- 
tended resale  program.  In  addition  to 
the  firm  reserve  held  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  these  additional 
quantities  are  insulated  from  the  mar- 
ket and  held  as  a  reserve  and  controlled 
by  the  producers. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  the  provisions 
of  this  measure  fulfill  the  requirements 
laid  down  by  the  President  for  a  national 
food  bank.  The  bill  fulfills  the  needs 
stated  by  the  President  when  he  said: 

A  National  Food  Bank  can  provide  Im- 
portant protection  for  all  Americans. 

The  farmer  will  not  have  to  bear  the  bur- 
den of  depressed  prices  when  production  ex- 
ceeds needs. 

The  consumer  will  be  protected  from  unan- 
ticipated food  scarcity. 

Tlie  Go»emment  will  have  a  reserve  stock 
"cushion"  In  making  acreage  allotment  deci- 
sions and  In  responding  to  international 
emergencies. 

My  colleagues  and  I  are  hopeful  that 
these  meastires  urged  by  the  President 
not  only  In  the  farm  and  rural  America 
message,  but  also  In  his  state  of  the 
Union  address  will  receive  early  consid- 
eration and  approval  by  Congress. 

If  we  get  this  bill  through  Congress 
this  spring,  we  will  be  in  a  position  to 
take  Immediate  action  for  the  crops 
which  will  develop  this  year,  and  I  believe 
that  this  represents  the  spearhead  of  Im- 
plementation of  the  President's  policy. 

My  colleague  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Harris]  and  I  have  also  cosponsored  leg- 
islation to  assist  industry  in  locating  In 
rural  areas.  The  President's  message  like- 
wise gave  support  to  this  principle.  His 
message  clearly  shows  the  depth  of 
understanding  and  the  multitude  of  com- 
plex problems  surrounding  this  need, 
and  I  am  quite  happy  to  work  with  the 
President  In  this  area. 

Mr.  President,  our  great  President  has 
presented  a  strong,  broad  program  which, 
if  fully  implemented,  will  mean  a  change 
In  the  economic  regression  now  being 
suffered  by  our  nonurban  areas.  I  believe 
the  President  has  stated  it  well  when  he 
said  that  this  program  will  help  the 
American  farmer  gain  his  place  and 
privilege  in  the  life  of  the  Nation.  I 
sincerely  urge  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  give  immediate  at- 
tention to  these  proposals  so  that  these 
deplorable  needs  can  be  met  without 
unreasonable  hindrance  and  delay. 


NATIONAL  CIVIL  DEFENSE 
PROGRAMS 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  all  of  us 
are  aware  that  our  national  civil  defense 
programs  have  not  enjoyed  a  high  prior- 
ity in  recent  years. 

Waller  Cronkite,  the  distinguished 
television  commentator,  calls  this  fact  to 
our  attention  in  an  introduction  to  a 
forthcoming  book  to  be  published  by 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  entitled  "Who 
Speaks  for  Civil  Defense?"  The  introduc- 
tion was  published  in  the  February  1968, 
issue  of  the  National  Association  of  State 
Civil  Defense  Directors  report. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Cronkite's  remarks  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Cronkite  on  "Wmo  Speaks  por  Civn. 
Defense?" 

There  probably  Is  no  one — In  low  place  or 
high — who  does  not  believe  In  civil  defense. 
That  is.  there  Is  no  one  who  does  not  respond 
to  the  primary  animal  urge  for  self-survival. 
But  there  are  many  who  attempt  to  comput- 
erize this  Instinct,  either  consciously  or  sub- 
consciously, or  unconsciously. 

in  the  "high"  place*  of  government,  civil 
defense  Is  rationalized  and  given  low  pri- 
ority— a  conscious  act  of  pigeonholing  one 
set  of  considerations  In  favor  of  immediate 
action  on  others. 

Among  millions  of  our  citizens  there  is 
momentary  concern  about  civil  defense 
when  a  world  crisis  threatens  to  boll  over — 
but  subconsciously  these  busy  citizens  also 
pigeon-hole  the  matter  when  their  attention 
no  longer  is  focused  on  the  immediate  possi- 
bility oX  nonsurvival. 

Among  millions  of  others  there  is  a  mis- 
taken belief  that  there  Is  nothing  they  can 
do  about  the  problem  anyway,  combined  with 
a  blind  faith  that  somehow  the  government 
will  protect  them — an  unconscious  rejection 
of  the  whole  complicated,  unpleasant  Issue. 

It  is  to  all  of  these  groups  that  this  book  is 
.iddressed.  What  can  be  hoped  is  that  it  will 
renew  much  wider  discussion  of  the  problem 
.uid  public  and  government  contemplation 
of  this  pressing  issue,  and  perhaps  even  In- 
spire .action. 

It  seems  ridiculous  to  have  to  "sell"  civil 
defense.  And  yet  there  are  reasons  for  the 
lack  of  attention  devoted  to  it,  and  they  are 
clearly  outlined  in  the  following  pages. 

In  government  it  Is  partly  a  problem  of 
cost  priorities  and  partly  a  problem  of  poli- 
tics. There  are  many  needs  demanding  a 
share  in  the  national  income.  We  can  see  Im- 
mediately before  us  the  specter  of  our  de- 
teriorating cities  and  of  our  underprivileged 
millions.  We  can  see  the  filth  In  our  streams 
and  oiu*  air.  We  can  see  the  paralysis  over- 
taking our  transportation  systems.  Fortu- 
nately there  \a  no  evidence  on  our  streets  or 
on  our  rural  horizons  of  the  horror  of  nu- 
clear attack.  So  In  the  competition  for  the 
tax  dollar.  Washington  directs  attention  to 
correcting  the  evils  about  which  the  nation 
has  dally  reminders.  Thus  political  expedi- 
ence rules  over  political  statesmanship. 

There  may  be  another  political  reason  for 
the  lack  of  attention  to  civil  defense.  Even 
as  one  might  suspect  that  the  long  delay  In 
developing  anti-ballistic  missiles  was  dictated 
by  the  military's  unwillingness  to  admit  that 
ballistic  missiles  could  be  knocked  down  be- 
cause we  had  an  arsenal  full  of  them,  it 
might  be  that  our  government  leaders  are 
reluctant  to  face  the  public  with  the  fact 
that  we  should  prepare  for  a  failure  of  the 
policy  of  deterrence  on  which  the  whole  nu- 
clear bomb  race  has  been  predicated.  Aggres- 
sive and  defensive  weapons  have  been  em- 
phasized on  the  theory  that  through  such 
strength  the  enemy  will  be  deterred  from  at- 
tack. To  appropriate  the  billions  needed  for 
an  adequate  civil  defense  as  well  is  to  admit 
that  deterrence  is  only  a  theory  on  which 
millions  of  American  lives  are  being  gam- 
bled. Is  it  too  harsh  to  say  that  the  inter- 
national poker  players  are  bluffing  with  our 
lives? 

In  addition,  there  Is  a  very  real  problem  in 
public  relations  that  perhaps  none  of  our 
leaders  will  admit.  This  is  the  question  of 
how  the  public  would  react  to  the  constant 
reminders,  necessary  to  sustain  the  fund 
drive  for  adequate  dvil  defense,  of  the  hor- 
rors of  atomic  conflict.  Perhaps  such  a  cam- 
paign would  encourage  popular  pressure  for 
new  approaches  to  foreign  policy.  A  demand 
for  radical  change  might  be  an  unintended 


result  of  the  campaign  to  give  our  people 
shelter  in  the  case  of  war.  and  professional 
diplomats  are  traditionally  cold  to  amateur 
incursions.  They  believe  they  are  doing  best 
that  which  must  be  done  and  any  mass  move- 
ment for  change  is  not  welcome. 

The  speculations  on  political  motivations 
for  inaction,  however,  are  interesting  only  as 
a  social  study  of  the  nature  of  intransigence 
at  the  seat  of  pwwer.  What  is  more  impor- 
tant is  the  imp.act  of  our  failure  to  have  an 
adequate  civil  defense. 

There  Is  the  potential  for  atomic  blackmail. 
We  know  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  far  ahead 
of  us  in  providing  shelters.  We  know  the  Red 
Chinese  leadership  has  made  brutal  state- 
ments about  the  millions  of  Chinese  It  Is  pre- 
pared to  lose  In  war.  Neither  thus  seems  to  be 
as  susceptible  as  are  we,  who  have  no  shelters 
and  no  callous  disregard  for  our  lives,  to  the 
threat  of  a  nuclear  exchange.  This  matter  is 
the  subject  of  examination  in  the  following 
pages,  so  let  It  be  sufficient  here  to  simply 
state  the  inescapable  conclusion  that  such 
openness  to  blackmail  mocks  the  whole  pol- 
icy of  deterrence. 

There  would  be  many  morale  problems  for 
a  nation  under  nuclear  attack.  Examination 
is  included  here  of  some  of  the  major  ones.  A 
nation  that  faces  as  we  do  now  the  possi- 
bility of  nuclear  war  must  look  beyond  the 
immediate  dislocation  to  the  very  continua- 
tion of  Its  governmental  system. 

Thus  we  must  not  merely  prepare  lor  the 
survival  of  individuals  but  also  for  the  sur- 
vival of  our  democratic  system.  To  Insure 
that,  the  pre-war  government  has  an  obli- 
gation of  highest  priority  to  be  certain  that 
everything  is  done  to  preserve  the  post-war 
population's  confidence  in  government.  It  Is 
obvious  that  In  case  of  nuclear  war,  confi- 
dence would  be  shaken  to  the  point  of  an- 
archy If  no,  or  inadequate,  provision  has  been 
made  for  civilian  defense. 

If  this  book  sets  off  a  chain  reaction  of 
discussion,  examination  and,  finally,  action, 
on  civil  defense,  a  nation  will  have  cause  for 
gratitude.  The  course  of  such  action  Is  not 
predictable.  Nor  is  much  in  life — except  per- 
haps one  thing.  If  there  are  enough  of  us 
left  after  a  nuclear  war  to  carry  on  our  gov- 
ernment, one  can  safely  forecast  that  the  first 
order  of  business  of  the  first  post-war  Con- 
gress win  be  the  gosh-darndest  Investigation 
this  nation  has  ever  witnessed.  Subject?  What 
Ever  Happened  to  Civil  Defense? 


BARNEY  OLD  COYOTE  HONORED  AT 
MONTANA  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  at 
Bozeman,  Montana  State  University 
presented  four  honorary  degrees  on 
Foimder's  Day — to  Bertha  C.  Olsen.  chief 
of  the  technical  services  branch  of  the 
school  lunch  division,  Consumer  Mar- 
keting Service,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture: to  John  H.  Morrison,  Sr..  one  of 
Montana's  foremost  engineers;  to  Coit  A. 
Simeson.  a  research  agronomist  with  the 
Cereals  Research  Division,  ARS.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture;  and  to  Barney  Old 
Coyote,  a  Crow  Indian,  now  Coordinator 
of  the  OfiBce  of  Job  Corps  Coordination 
in  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  The 
first  thre^  are  MSU  alumni,  and  Barney 
Old  Coyote  is  a  graduate  of  Morningside 
College,  in  Iowa.  Barney  is  doing  a  fine 
job  with  the  Job  Corps  program.  He  was 
the  featured  speaker  or.  Founder's  Day. 
His  speech  is  most  enlightening  in  that 
it  represents  the  thinking  of  an  American 
Indian  on  the  problems  that  confront 
his  brothers  in  the  1960's.  The  diamond 
jubilee  at  Montana  State  University  also 
was  the  occasion  for  the  release  of  "A 
History  of  Montana  State  University,"  by 
Merrill   Burlingame,   Ph.   D.,   professor 


emeritus  of  history.  This  story  of  75  years 
of  investment  in  people  is  informative 
and  exciting  reading. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record  the  foreword  to  the 
Burlingame  History  of  Montana  State 
University;  and  a  news  story  of  Barney 
Old  Coyote's  address  at  Bozeman  and  an 
editorial,  both  from  the  February  22, 
1968,  edition  of  the  Hardin  Tribune,  and 
printed  in  Crow  Indian  country. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

History,  Montana  State  History 
foreword 
This  Is  a  short  history.  In  fact  It  Is  a  short, 
short  history.  But  this  is  the  longest  history 
which  the  institution  has  had. 

The  25th  anniversary  occurred  during 
World  War  I  without  any  formal  recognition 
or  recording  of  events.  The  50th  birthday  was 
similarly  observed  without  fanfare  during 
World  War  II. 

The  history  of  Montana  State  College  and 
since  1965,  Montana  State  University,  is 
sketched  with  a  broad  brush.  It  is  designed 
to  portray  only  the  outlines  of  the  75  years 
of  productive  experience  of  a  cooperative 
Montana  enterprise — of  75  years  of  Invest- 
ment in  people. 

Almost  everyone  thinks  first  of  the  Uni- 
versity's teaching  function.  Tlie  growth  from 
46  students  enrolled  in  degree  courses  in 
1893  to  6.819  in  the  autumn  of  1967  has  been 
encouraging.  Almost  60.000  have  enrolled  In 
degree  courses  durhig  the  school's  75  years, 
and  17,711  have  received  degrees. 

But  numbers  are  not  the  measure.  There 
has  beeii  space  in  this  history  to  mention 
the  accomplishments  of  only  a  few  of  the 
hundreds  of  students  who  have  made  im- 
measurable contributions  to  their  fellow 
men.  The  loyalty,  dedication  and  harmony 
with  which  both  students  and  staff  have 
worked  has  also  been  barely  touched  upon. 
Montana  State  has  included  from  its  be- 
ginning the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
Only  a  few  colorful  examples  of  its  work 
have  been  included  here;  they  help  illustrate 
the  tremendous  accomplishment  of  the 
skilled  men  and  women  who  have  worked 
quietly  on  applied  and  pure  research.  This 
work  has  gone  far  beyond  the  scope  of  agri- 
cultural research  in  a  restricted  sense.  Many 
of  these  scientists  have  won  world  renown. 
And  many  of  their  discoveries  have  ap- 
proached a  dollar  value  equal  to  the  entire 
cost  of  operating  the  institution  during  its 
75  years. 

Since  1914  the  valiant  staff  of  the  Coop- 
erative Extension  Service  has  fanned  out  over 
the  state.  County  agents,  home  demoastr.i- 
tion  agents,  4-H  leaders,  and  other  specialists 
have  worked  closely,  as  has  the  straff  at  the 
Experiment  Station,  with  Montana's  farmers 
and  ranchers,  as  well  as  with  the  citizens 
on  main  street. 

Many  wise  observers  make  the  point  that, 
physically.  Montana  Is  Just  about  what  It  has 
always  been.  The  average  mean  temperature 
varies  little;  rainfall  Is  still  light  and  vari- 
able; some  soils  are  rich,  some  poor.  It  is  what 
Montanans  have  been  able  to  do  with  their 
resources,  human  and  otherwise,  that  has 
made  the  difference  In  75  years. 

Particularly  during  the  last  two  decades, 
progress  has  snowballed.  Community  organi- 
zation has  made  possible  better  government, 
better  schools  and  better  roads.  Greater  se- 
curity has  been  provided  in  many  areas  by 
dams,  both  large  and  small,  and  irrigation 
ditches.  Rural  electrification  has  progressed. 
The  soils  have  responded  magnificently  to 
fertilizers,  and  the  new  breeds  of  animals 
prospered  on  the  new  grains  and  forage. 

No  longer  is  the  watchword  "to  trap  it.  to 
shoot  It,  to  mine  it,  and  get  out"  The  people 
have  developed  a  confidence  and  a  maturity 
which  contains  rich  promise  for  the  future. 
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Montana  State  University  la  proud   to  have 
played  a  small  part  In  tbla  7o  years  of  prog- 


BAaNBT  Old  Cotoii  Orrs  Doctobatc 

A  Crow  Indian  who  went  from  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  to  an  Important  job  In 
Washington  has  acquired  a  new  title.  He  Is 
Dr  Barney  Old  Coyote  now. 

He  was  awarded  an  honorary  degree  last 
Friday  at  Montana  S:ate  University,  as  that 
Institution  beg.in  its  celebr,itlon  of  Its  dia- 
mond anniversary 

More  than  a  dozen  friends  and  relatives 
from  the  Crow  Reservation  came  to  witness 
the  event  A  Pawnee  friend.  Alex  Matthews, 
flew  to  Bozeman  from  Washington.  Ben 
Pease,  Jr ,  another  Crow  who  has  built  a 
successful  off-reservation  life,  came  from 
Mjses  Lake.  Wash  Other  Indian  tribes  in 
Montana  were  represented  at  the  ceremonle*. 

Dr.  Old  Coyote  and  his  friends  attended  a 
dinner  Thursday  night  and  a  luncheon  Fri- 
day at  the  University  Miss  Harrlette  Cush- 
man  entertained  faculty  members  and  other 
guests  in  his  honor  at  a  dinner  Friday. 

In  his  speech  at  the  convocation  Friday 
morning,  when  four  honorary  doctorates 
were  granted  to  Montanana  and  ex-Montan- 
ans.  Old  Crryote  challenged  the  University — 
and  X>r  Leon  Johnion.  Its  president,  prompt- 
ly accepted  the  challenge. 

The  speaker  said  In  his  address,  "this  an- 
niversary should  present  a  challenge 
particularly  to  those  of  you  who  will  make 
It  possible  for  Montana  State  University  to 
be  an  outstanding  example  when  It  comes 
X.0  meeting  the  needs  of  the  nation,  the  state 
and  our  people." 

Old  Coyote  went  on  to  outline  these  needs. 
"It  is  essential,"  be  said,  "to  strive  for  a  per- 
fect work  of  engineering,  but  such  perfection 
has  little  meaning  If  It  does  not  serve  man- 
kind and  make  this  world  a  better  place  for 
people  " 

He  emphasized  rural  poverty  as  a  Montana 
problem,  and  cited  Indian  population  as  one 
deprived  group.  He  pointed  out  that  rural 
poverty  Is  the  breeding  place  of  urban  pov- 
erty, and  urged  that  poverty  problems  be 
fought  where  they  begin. 

"We  know  that  no  single  agency  nor  a 
single  approach  wUl  solve  the  plight  of  the 
poor  for  long.  .  .  .  We  also  know  that  we 
must  change  attitudes  to  succeed  in  our 
efforts." 

A  large  portion  of  the  speech  was  devoted 
to  Indian  problems.  Old  Coyote  disagreed 
with  those  who  say  too  much  has  already 
been  done  for  the  Indian,  and  also  with  those 
who  feel  "we  can  never  do  enough  for  In- 
dians." and  that  the  American  Indian  will 
never  attain  a  level  that  will  make  him  a 
useful  citizen  to  himself  and  his  nation. 

"To  be  a  good  American  I  believe  we  need 
to  be  a  living  part  of  this  country  every 
moment  of  our  lives — not  necessarily  agree- 
ing with  everything  being  done,  but  being  a 
living  part  of  it."  he  said.  He  does  not  believe 
that  the  American  Indian  is  "the  only  Amer- 
ican or  the  real  American."  but  Ls  confident 
that  Indians  can  live  up  to  his  definition  of 
citizenship,  given  the  proper  opportunity. 

He  described  Indian  life  and  tradition  and 
traced  Indian  history  to  explain  the  plight 
In  which  Indians  find  themselves  today.  Sta- 
tistics on  educational  levels,  employment  and 
Income  among  Indian  people  suppwrted  his 
contention  that  Indians  do  have  a  problem. 

"I  suggest  to  you,"  he  went  on,  "that  the 
Indian  problem  ts  a  meital  >tt!tud# — a  snte 
ef  mind — and  It  remains  for  Indians  to  learn 
not  only  to  live  another  'vay  but  to  learn  to 
use  fie  tools  rf  the  dominant  society  " 

"We  as  Indians,  need  to  go  more  than  half 
way  when  we  enlist  the  aid  of  that  part  of 
the  American  conununlty  that  can  enable 
us  to  become  a  living  part  of  our  country," 
he  said.  He  suggested  that  advice  of  experts 
in  money  management  and  management  of 
real  estate  be  consulted,  as  well  as  those  in 
the  field  of  education,  welfare,  etc. 


"It  Is  true  that  we  want  to  be  understood 
as  a  race  and  as  Individuals,  and  we  should 
help  you  understand  us — but  It  also  re- 
mains for  us  to  understand  you  better,  and 
you  can  help  us  do  that,"  Old  Coyote  con- 
tinued. 

In  outlining  his  challenge,  the  Crow  leader 
pointed  out  that  the  poor  who  live  In  rural 
communities  have  been  shortchanged  when 
It  comes  to  educational  facilities. 

In  laying  down  his  challenge  to  MSU,  Old 
Coyote  used   these  words; 

"There  is  no  simple  solution  for  poverty, 
but  for  the  first  time  In  our  history  It  is 
feasible  to  eliminate  It.  and  only  the  will 
to  do  this  Is  lacking.  .  .  .  Large  sums  of 
money  to  aid  the  poverty  stricken  rural 
population  have  been  appropriated,  but  too 
frequently  such  measures  have  not  helped 
those  farms  and  those  communities  where 
production  Is  small.  .  .  . 

"Those  of  us  that  are  here  and  our  State 
Institutions  can  begin  to  work  toward  ef- 
fective government  at  all  levels  in  order 
that  we  may  begin  to  eradicate  rxiral  pov- 
erty In  our  own  back  yard.  Changes  In  atti- 
tudes and  approaches  will  be  needed  to  do 
this. 

"We  can  provide  leadership  toward  a  con- 
certed effort  for  systematic  and  orderly 
planning  (or  the  development  of  our  na- 
tional resources.  .  .  .  This  leadership  should 
extend  into  redirecting  of  energies  and  atti- 
tudes of  our  cttlxens  in  a  manner  that  em- 
braces all  segments  of  our  society." 

This  la  the  challenge  that  Dr.  Johnson 
accepted  for  Montana  State  University. 

Stkictly  Biasco 

(By  H.  MP) 

Dr.  Leon  Johnson,  president  of  Montana 
State  University.  Is  a  quick-witted  gentle- 
man, expert  at  the  art  of  repartee. 

Members  of  his  faculty  commented  last 
week  that  It  looked  as  though  he  met  his 
match — twice.  The  brothers  Old  Coyote,  Hen- 
ry and  Barney,  are  as  fast  with  the  comeback 
as  Is  Dr.  Johnson,  and  I  wish  I  could  remem- 
ber all  the  rapid  replies  that  were  bandied 
among  the  three  of  them. 

Even  If  I  hadn't  been  most  eager  to  see 
Barney  become  Dr.  Old  Coyote,  the  conversa- 
tion would  have  been  worth  the  trip  I 

Friends  of  Barneys'  couldn't  help  wonder- 
ing. Does  his  honorary  degree  entitle  him  to 
be  c.illed  a  medicine  man  now? 

Degree  or  not.  Dr.  Old  Coyote  has  been 
making  good  medicine  for  his  own  people 
for  a  good  many  years  now.  When  he  says 
he  considers  his  education  and  his  other 
accomplishments  a  "license"  to  do  more 
for  others,  he  means  Just  that. 

In  his  present  position,  he's  working  for 
underprivileged  youth  of  all  races  and  creeds. 
Always  he  is  an  example  to  the  rest  of  the 
natlun  of  the  very  best  type  of  American  In- 
dian, who  takes  pride  In  his  race  and  Joy  In 
the  traditions  of  his  people. 

All  of  Barney  s  family  and  friends  were  en- 
tertalned  very  graciously  by  Montana  State 
University.  The  number  of  graduate  degrees 
that  surrounded  us  was  somewhat  over- 
whelmlrh'. 

Henry  was  not  In  the  least  nonplussed.  At 
one  point  he  announced  thit  he  was  entitled 
to  use  some  letters  after  his  name,  too.  They 
are  F  B.  I.  be  said,  and  went  on  to  explain 
that  this  stands  for  full-blooded  Indian. 

One  story  B^aiiey  told  during  his  speech 
l.-st  Friday  nior.:ing  Is  worth  repeating.  He 
prefcced  It  by  saying  that  Dr.  Johnson's  Nor- 
wegian ancestry  and  that  MSU's  -head  came 
orcinally  frr^m  Minnesota  reminded  liim  of 
this  yarn. 

It  seems  that  a  religious  group  offered 
to  present  Bibles  to  all  the  pupils  In  a 
Minneapolis  school  district.  School  Board 
members  were  undecided  about  this  gift. 
Finally  one  of  them.  Lars  by  name.  o!Tered 
to  read  the  book  carefully  and  report  at 
the  next  meeting. 


He  returned  the  next  month  to  say  he'd 
been  through  the  Bible  from  cover  to  cover 
It's  a  pretty  good  book,"  he  armounced,  "but 
I  don't  think  I  can  recommend  it  for  the 
children  In  our  school  district.  The  first  p.ir- 
was  all  right,  but  along  In  the  last  part  I 
noticed  there  was  an  awful  lot  about  St 
Paul — but  not  a  word  about  Mlnneapcll.''" 

Looks  like  last  week's  editorial  and  l.i.s' 
week's  column  stirred  up  a  lot  of  comment, 
much  of  which  has  come  back  to  me. 

Most  remarks  on  the  editorial  made  in 
my  hearing  were  complimentary,  but  I  th;nk 
It  may  have  been  misunderstood  by  som» 
people.  I  didn't  say  the  City  Council  wns 
right  In  Its  action.  On  the  basis  of  rather 
Incomplete  knowledge.  I  am  Inclined  to  dis- 
agree with  the  Councils'  action. 

All  I  was  really  saying  was  that,  right  or 
wrong,  our  elected  officials  should  make  <1ec'.- 
slons  free  of  financial  pressure  of  any  kind 

As  for  the  column.  I've  defended,  compli- 
mented and  praised  Hardin  schools  and 
Hardin  teachers  many  times  In  this  news- 
paper, and  win  continue  to  do  so. 

This  newspaper  has  been  criticized  often, 
and  will,  I  am  sure,  be  panned  again  and 
again — sometimes  Justifiably. 

But  when  I  hear  of  any  criticism  which 
I  feel  Is  misinformed  or  unfair,  I  hive  a 
perfect  right  to  defend  the  Tribune-Herald, 
and  I'm  not  about  to  stop. 

One  phrase — "He's  nuts" — In  a  rapidly 
written  column,  was  probably  unjustified.  So 
I'll  apologize  for  that. 

Some  statements  credited  to  teachers  have 
been  dented.  And  perhaps  they  were  over- 
stated to  me — or  by  me.  X  am  still  uncon- 
vinced, however,  that  everything  I've  been 
hearing  from  a  variety  of  sources  over  the 
last  few  months  Is  completely  untrue. 


ESTONIAN   INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  Americans  of 
Estonian  descent  recently  observed  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of 
the  Independence  of  the  Estonian  Re- 
pubMc.  Their  deep  attachment  to  the 
spirit  of  freedom  that  animates  all 
Amercians  and  that  makes  so  repugnant 
the  suppression  of  freedom  in  their 
homeland  was  most  effectively  stated  in 
resolution  adopted  on  this  occasion  by 
the  Estonian  Association  of  Lakewcod. 
N.J,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  this  resolution  be  printed  at  thl.«; 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

RcsoLin-ioN.  Lakewcod  Estonian 
Association 

We.  Americans  of  Estonian  ancestry, 
'gathered  on  this  24th  day  of  February  1968 
at  the  Estonian  Hotise  In  Jackson.  New  Jersey 
to  observe  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Proc- 
lamation of  Independence  of  Estonia,  and 
mindful  of  the  fact  that  the  homeland  of  our 
forefathers  is  still  oppressed  and  suffering 
under  the  totalitarian  rule  of  Soviet  Rus- 
sia, declare  the  following: 

"Whereas  all  peoples  have  the  right  to  self- 
determination;  by  virtue  of  that  right  they 
freely  determine  their  political  status  and 
freely  pursue  their  economic,  social,  cultural, 
pnd  religious  development:  and 

"Wheres?  The  peoples  of  Estonia  and  the 
ot'ier  B'^U'C  countries  of  Latvia  and  Llthu- 
nni-  htve  been  forcibly  deprived  of  these 
r!?h»s  by  the  Soviet  Union;  .-"nd 

■  Whefens  It  has  been  the  firm  and  con- 
sistent policy  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  support  the  asplratioriS  of 
the  Baltic  pjC'ples  for  self-determination  and 
mtlonal  independence: 

"Njw.  therefore  be  it — 

"Rcoolved.  That  we  Americans  of  Estonian 
descent  reaffirm  our  adherence  to  the  prln- 
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clples  for  which  the  United  States  stands  and 
pledge  our  support  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  to  achieve  lasting  peace,  freedom, 
and  Justice  In  the  world;  also  be  It 

•Resolved,  That  we  urge  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  In  fulfillment  of  the  pro- 
visions of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  416 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  Eighty-Ninth 
Congress,  to  direct  the  attention  of  world 
opinion  at  the  United  Nations  and  at  other 
appropriate  International  forums  to  the 
denial  of  the  rights  of  self-determination  for 
the  peoples  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithu- 
ania; also  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  we  urge  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  Congress 
to  establish  a  permanent  Special  Committee 
on'the  Captive  Nations;  also  be  It 

•Resolved,  That  we  urge  the  Postmaster 
c;cneral  and  the  Citizens'  Stamp  Advisory 
C-'mmlttee  to  act  favorably  on  the  proposal 
calling  for  the  Issuance,  In  1988,  of  a  U.S. 
commemorative  stamp  to  mark  the  60th  an- 
niversaries of  the  proclamations  of  Independ- 
ence of  the  Baltic  States  of  Estonia,  Latvia, 
and  Lithuania;  also  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  we  express  our  support 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  for  his 
determined  policy  of  resisting  Communist 
aggression  in  South  'Vietnam  and  that  we 
declare  our  soUdarlty  with  the  American 
servicemen  In  Southeast  Asia,  among  whom 
are  our  sons  and  brothers;  and  be  It  finally 

•Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  U.8.  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  Nations,  the  Governor 
of  New  Jersey,  the  U.S.  Senators  of  New 
Jersey,  the  Representatives  of  the  Third  and 
Sixth  Congressional  Districts  of  New  Jersey. 
the  Postmaster  General,  the  Citizens'  Stamp 
Advisory  Committee,  and  the  press." 

Unanimously  adopted  on  the  24th  day  of 
February  1968. 

JCLius  Kancur, 

President. 
EDA  Trevmuth, 

Secretary. 

JtTHAN    SiMONSON, 

Chairman,  Retolutions  Committee. 


RURAL  DEVELOPMENT  INCENTIVES 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tingiilshed  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Pearson]  spoke  on  February  28  at  the 
armual  meeting  of  the  National  Rural 
Electric  Cooperative  Association  in  Dal- 
las, Tex.  In  his  remarks,  Senator  Pearson 
discussed  the  need  to  redevelop  rural 
America  through  the  creation  of  better 
job  opportunities,  better  educational  fa- 
cilities, and  better  housing  and  health 
facilities.  One  approach  to  the  redevelop- 
ment which  he  emphasized  Is  the  enact- 
ment of  S.  2134,  the  Rural  Job  Develop- 
ment Act,  which  he  and  I  cosponsored 
last  year.  Because  I  feel  that  Ws  remarks 
on  this  subject  are  timely,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  his  statement  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Rural  Development  Incentives 

I  have  discussed  the  general  subject  of 
rural  development  before  a  number  of  differ- 
ent audiences,  but  in  all  frankness  I  must 
fay  that  I  can  think  of  no  other  place  where 
a  discussion  of  this  subject  is  more  appro- 
priate than  at  a  gathering  cf  the  National 
Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association.  For 
In  modern  times,  few  other  efforts  have  made 
a  more  positive  contribution  to  the  economic 
development  and  social  ln-,provemcnt  of  rural 
America  than  the  work  of  the  REA  Co-ops. 
And  I  fully  antlclpata  that  this  positive  con- 


tribution will  continue  Into  the  future  and. 
Indeed,  will  grow  In  Importance. 

Let  me  begin  my  remarks  by  pointing  to  a 
paradox;  Almost  every  economic  Indicator 
would  suggest  that  rural  America  Is  better 
off  today  than  In  1935  when  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration  was  established. 
One  such  Indicator  is  the  fact  that  only  10 
percent  of  the  farms  were  electrified  in  1935. 
but  today  that  figure  is  98  percent.  Yet  des- 
pite the  record  of  apparent  progress  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  rural  America  is  in 
deep  and  serious  trouble  today. 

Let  me  cite  some  statistics  to  demonstrate 
this  paradox.  In  1935  the  per  capita  Income 
of  farmers  was  only  40  percent  of  the  per 
capita  Income  of  non  farmers.  In  1966  farm- 
ers still  trailed,  but  the  gap  had  been  nar- 
rowed; the  average  farmer's  income  being  72 
percent  of  the  average  non  farmer's  Income. 
Now  we  would  all  agree  that  there  shouldn't 
be  any  gap.  but  on  the  other  hand,  no  one 
can  deny  that  these  particular  statistics  do 
show  progress. 

However,  we  have  to  probe  deeper  to  un- 
derstand what's  happening  in  agriculture. 
And  I  think  the  most  significant  fact  we 
have  to  take  note  of  Is  that  while  Individual 
farmer  Income  has  gone  up  gradually  over 
the  psBt  few  decades,  the  actual  number  of 
farmers  has  gone  down  dramatically.  In  1935 
the  farm  population  was  32  million,  today 
the  farm  population  numbers  only  11  mil- 
lion; a  decline  of  70  percent! 

Thus  whereas  the  total  Income  earned  by 
agricultural  as  a  whole  Is  less  today  than  In 
the  late  1940'e  and  early  1950'e.  Individual 
farm  Income  has  shown  some  Increase  simply 
because  there  are  so  far  fewer  people  left  on 
the  farm  to  divide  up  the  agriculture  Income 
pie. 

Now  I  have  used  farm  statistics  simply  to 
demonstrate  a  point.  But  I  don't  want  to 
limit  my  comments  to  agriculture.  I  want 
to  talk  about  the  total  rural  community  and 
I  would  include  here.  In  addition  to  farms, 
most  rural  orientated  towns  and  cities,  even 
many  which  have  populations  as  high  as 
thirty  or  forty  thousand. 

Somewhat  the  same  thing  that  Is  hap- 
pening on  the  farm  Is  occurring  In  many  of 
our  rural  towns.  In  many  areas  the  out 
migration  of  people  has  been  so  great  that 
hundreds  of  the  smaller  towns  are  literally 
dying.  And  thousands  of  other  towns  have 
ceased  to  grow  and  are  Just  barely  holding 
their  own. 

Now  as  all  of  you  know,  this  condition  of 
rural  America  isn't  new.  It  Is  several  decades 
old.  but  within  the  past  year  there  has  been 
a  great  deal  of  talk  in  Washington  and 
across  the  country  about  the  necessity  of  an 
economic  and  social  revltallzatlon  of  rural 
America. 

Til  us  we  have  another  paradox. 

While  rural  America  has  been  plagued  with 
problems  for  many  years  it  is  the  great 
trouble  in  the  cities  which  has  finally  caused 
the  nation  as  a  whole  to  more  clearly  see 
and  understand  the  difficulties  of  the  coun- 
tryside and  small  towns. 

The  headlines  of  the  past  two  or  three 
years  have  made  all  of  us  painfully  aware 
of  the  gigantic  social  and  economic  problems 
of  urban  America.  And  the  term,  "crisis  of 
the  cities"  has  come  Into  common  usage — a 
crisis  described  In  terms  of  festering  slums, 
rising  crime  rates,  disintegrating  families, 
chronic  unemployment,  racial  tension,  con- 
gested streets,  polluted  air  and  contaminated 
water. 

We  have  now  begun  to  recognize  that  many 
of  these  problems  can  be  traced  to  the  over- 
crowding of  people  and  the  excessive  concen- 
tration of  Industry  Into  a  few  great  metro- 
politan centers. 

We  are  now  beginning  to  realize  that  one 
of  the  most  sensible  and  effective  approaches 
to  dealing  with  the  crisis  of  the  cities  is  to 
devise  programs  which  will  have  the  effect, 
hopefully,  of  slowing  down  or  at  least  better 


controlling  the  great  rural  to  urban  migra- 
tion. 

The  long,  hot  urban  summer  of  1967  has 
proven  to  be  something  of  a  catalyst,  and 
we  have  begun  to  accept  the  Idea  that  as  we 
attempt  to  deal  with  the  crisis  of  the  cities 
the  challenge  is  not  simply  to  make  the  cities 
more  efficient  and  more  livable  for  more 
and  more  people,  but  how  to  keep  more  and 
more   people   from   crowding   Into   them. 

Faith  In  the  old  assumption  that  the  mi- 
gration of  the  rural  poor  to  the  city  repre- 
sents the  first  step  up  the  ladder  of  eco- 
nomic opportunity  and  social  advancement 
has  been  shattered.  Instead  of  economic  sal- 
vation, the  rural  poor  too  often  find  tene- 
ments, unemployment  and  welfare.  And  ill- 
equipped  to  resist  the  depersonalizing  forces 
of  the  city,  their  sense  of  responsibility  Is 
dulled  and  they  are  demoralized  by  the 
contagion   of   the   slum  environment. 

The  rural  exodus  Is  not.  of  course,  com- 
posed only  of  the  poor  and  unskilled.  It 
catches  up  In  Its  movement  the  talented 
youth  and  the  highly  educated.  The  bright, 
the  young,  the  ambitious  turn  to  the  city 
for  the  economic  and  social  opportunities 
lacking  In  their  home  communities.  Thus, 
rural  communities  are  being  bled  of  their 
best  human  talent  and  most  productive  eco- 
nomic resources,  in  a  cycle  that  continually 
feeds  upon  Itself.  The  loss  of  productive  peo- 
ple means  a  loss  of  productive  Income,  and. 
equally  Important,  the  loss  of  the  initiative 
and  leadership  so  necessary  to  the  prevention 
of  further  community  stagnation.  Ironical- 
ly, the  rural  areas  are  subsidizing  the  cities 
by  the  continuing  export  of  their  educated 
youth. 

As  a  result,  thousands  of  rural  communi- 
ties are  in  deep  trouble  and  many  are  facing 
the  prospect  of  virtual  extinction.  And  when 
a  rural  community  dies,  a  valuable  and  Ir- 
replaceable part  of  the  nation  dies. 

The  forces  which  underlie  the  massive 
urbanization  of  this  country  are  Indeed  sym- 
bols of  progress.  But  the  festering  slums, 
polluted  air  and  monotonous  suburbs,  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  deserted  farms  and  rural 
ghost  towns  on  the  other  are  damning  testi- 
mony of  our  failure  to  diffuse  this  progress 
throughout  the  entire  population. 

Thus  the  whole  question  of  our  rural- 
urban  balance  has  come  to  be  seen  In  a  new 
light.  And  because  more  and  more  people  are 
not  satisfied  with  what  they  see.  a  great  na- 
tional debate  has  begun  centering  on  the 
question  of  how  we  can  better  control  and 
moderate  the  rural  migration  to  the  cities. 
And  I  think  It  is  accurate  to  say  that  a  na- 
tional concensus  of  a  need  for  an  economic 
and  social  revltallzatlon  of  America  has 
developed. 

Tills  growing  national  debate  Is  most  en- 
couraging. But  at  the  same  time,  I  think  all 
of  us  here  today  mu  t  recognize  that  there  Is 
a  real  danger  that  we  won't  get  past  the  talk- 
ing stage,  that  we  won't  take  the  really  hard 
firm  actions  that  are  necessary. 

I  recognize,  of  course,  that  because  the 
problems  are  so  great,  more  study  and  debate 
are  necessary.  But  we  must  do  more  than 
talk.  We  must  begin  to  act.  We  can  and  should 
take  these  steps  now : 

First,  we  must  shore  up  farm  prices  and 
prepare  to  rewrite  our  present  farm  programs, 
when  they  expire  next  year  to  better  assure 
the  preservation  of  the  fimlly  farm  system 
of  agriculture. 

Second,  we  must  improve  rural  education. 
expand  rural  housing  and  provide  additional 
and  improved  public  services  and  facilities 
needed  to  support  new  Industries. 

Third,  we  must  wTlte  Into  law  a  bill  passed 
by  the  Senate  last  year  to  create  a  Commis- 
sion on  Balanced  Economic  Development. 

Fourth.  I  would  urge  speedy  enactment 
of  the  Rural  Job  Development  Act  Introduced 
last  year  by  Senator  Harris  and  me.  Unless 
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we  can  actually  create  upwards  of  500,000 
new  jobe  each  year  In  our  rural  communl* 
ties,  nothing  else  we  do  will  have  any  mean- 
ingful or  lasting  effect. 

I  believe  the  Rural  Job  Development  Act 
would  serve  as  a  good  beginning.  The  bill 
would  provide  a  series  of  tax  Incentives,  In- 
cluding a  tax  credit  on  building  and  ma- 
chinery and  an  accelerated  depreciation  al- 
lowance to  new  businesses  and  Industries 
locating  In  rural  areas. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  bill  would 
apply  to  almost  all  rural  areas.  And  not  Just 
the  really  poverty  stricken  areas.  And  1 
think  this  Is  extremely  Important  because 
so  many  of  the  existing  rural  development 
programs  are  concentrated  In  but  a  few 
restricted  geographical  areas.  But  there  are 
many  rural  areas  which  need  help  even 
though  they  don't  flt  the  poverty  stricken 
category.  In  fact  It  Is  In  these  areas  that  you 
find  the  greatest  potential  for  economic  de- 
velopment and  the  proper  Incentives  are 
available. 

Another  great  advantage  of  the  bill  Is  that 
It  does  not  involve  a  direct  cash  subsidy.  And 
this  Is  an  extremely  Important  factor  In 
today's  tight  budget  situation.  Moreover.  If 
the-  bill  really  works  as  we  believe  It  will, 
th»-new  wages  and  Income  created  will  gen- 
erate a  new  flow  of  tax  revenue  to  the  Treas- 
ury that  win  more  than  offset  the  revenue 
lost  through  the  tax  Incentives. 

Now  I  would  be  the  first  to  say,  and  I  am 
sure  Senator  Harris  would  agree,  that  this 
bill  certainly  won't  solve  all  the  problems  of 
rural  America. 

But  I  believe  Its  enactment  would  be  a 
solid,  constructive  beginning  In  our  efforts 
to  strengthen  our  rural  communities.  And  to 
strengthen  our  rural  communities  will  truly 
be  a  strengthening  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

In  closing  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
great  contribution  that  the  leadership  of  the 
NRECA  has  made  In  helping  to  call  to  the 
nation's  attention  the  urgent  necessity  for 
revitalizing  rural  America.  Clyde  Ellis  In 
particular  has  performed  a  moat  valuable 
service  in  this  respect. 

Now  as  I  have  said,  meeting  the  challenge 
that  faces  us  will  not  be  easy  and  the  effort 
to  revitalize  rural  America  will  necessarily 
Involve  many  approaches  cmd  many  groups. 
But  surely  the  R£A  cooperatives  will  be  mak- 
ing one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions. 

Because  of  yotir  Intimate  knowledge  of 
rural  America  you  are  eminently  qualified 
to  exercise  effective  leadership. 

In  addition  aa  all  of  you  well  know,  elec- 
trical service  Is  an  absolutely  basic  com- 
ponent of  economic  development.  And  In 
many  areas  the  REA  cooperatives  are  best 
qualified  to  provide  this  vital  service.  Thtis 
I  believe  that  the  REA  cooperation  not  only 
can  but  must  play  an  expanded  role  In  the 
strengthening  of  rural  America. 


FARMERS  HOME  ADMINISTRATION 
LOAN  AND  GRANT  APPLICATIONS 
FOR  WATER  AND  SEWER  PROJ- 
ECTS IN  ARKANSAS 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  State  di- 
rector in  Arkansas  has  sent  me  informa- 
tion on  the  status  of  loan  and  grant  ap- 
plications for  water  and  sewer  projects 
in  my  State.  He  states  that  because  the 


volume  of  applications  on  hand  Is  so 
large  In  relation  to  funds  available,  the 
agency  has  established  a  processing 
schedule  to  apportion  an  inadequate 
supply  of  funds.  According  to  the  State 
director,  this  processing  schedule  has 
been  developed  in  order  that  first,  the 
best  use  may  be  made  of  available  loan 
and  grant  funds;  second,  applications 
for  which  funds  are  available  may  be 
processed  in  the  most  expeditious  man- 
ner: and  third,  applicants  for  whom 
there  are  no  funds  available  at  this  time 
may  be  so  Informed. 

Applications  have  been  assigned  to 
three  categories: 

First.  Projects  which  have  been  au- 
thorized for  approval  but  cannot  be  ap- 
proved until  additional  loan  and  grant 
funds  are  made  available.  The  total 
amounts  for  this  category  are:  Grants. 
$1,322,410;  loans.  S3.595.540. 

Second.  Projects  that  have  been 
"scheduled  for  processing"  Include  addi- 
tional applications,  which  together  with 
those  projects  already  authorized,  will 
not  exceed  200  percent  of  the  loan  and 
grant  funds  available  in  this  fiscal  year. 
Totals  for  this  category  are:  Grants, 
$684,200;  loans.  $6,311,170. 

Third.  Projects  "not  scheduled  for 
processing."  This  category  Includes  ap- 
plications which  cannot  be  scheduled  for 
processing  due  to  lack  of  funds.  Totals 
for  this  category  are:  Grants.  $6,998,766; 
loans.  $13,932,099, 

The  total  amount  of  funds  Involved 
In  all  three  of  these  categories  Is  $32.- 
844,185,  over  half  of  which  comes  from 
the  third  category,  those  projects  "not 
scheduled  for  processing." 

Mr.  President,  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration does  an  excellent  job  in 
my  SUte.  Its  State  director.  Mr.  Her- 
man Hanklns.  is  most  cooperative. 
Without  the  help  of  this  agency  many 
small  towns  and  conununlties  In  Ark- 
ansas would  be  without  adequate  water 
and  sewer  systems,  and  such  facilities 
are  basic  to  the  economic  development 
of  any  region  or  community. 

Arkansas  has  a  great  need  for  eco- 
nomic development.  Its  per  capita  In- 
come is  well  below  the  national  average. 
There  are  many  economically  depressed 
areas  In  the  State.  All  but  six  counties 
of  the  State  have  qualified  for  and  have 
become  part  of  seven  newly  organized 
economic  development  districts  asslstecf 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce.  Half 
of  the  State  Is  eligible  for  the  program 
of  the  Ozarks  Regional  Development 
Commission. 

The  immediate  need  of  the  people  of 
my  State  for  economic  development  as- 
sistance Is  being  delayed  because  of  a 
war  halfway  around  t'.ie  globe,  which  Is 
costing  the  American  taxpayers  over  S30 
billion  a  year  and  with  little  prospect  for 
success. 


The  backlog  of  FHA  water  and  sewer 
applications  indicated  by  the  second  and 
third  categories  atrave  Is  a  result  of  un- 
availability of  funds,  and  Is  just  one 
more  example  of  how  the  Vietnam  war 
Is  hindering  the  Implementation  of 
worthwhile  domestic  programs.  It  is  sig- 
nificant to  note  that  the  total  amount.s 
for  all  of  these  FHA  projects  in  Arkansa.s, 
Including  the  more  than  half  that  are 
"not  scheduled  for  processing"  would  re- 
quire less  money  than  It  Is  currently 
taking  to  finance  the  war  In  Vietnam  for 
10  hours — and  more  than  72  percent  Is 
for  loans  which  would  be  repaid  with 
Interest. 

And,  Mr.  President,  that  is  not  taking 
Into  account  what  I  would  consider  tu 
be  the  real  cost  of  the  war  In  Vietnam, 
the  national  sacrifices  over  and  above 
the  tax  money  paid  out — the  tragic  loss 
of  thousands  of  young  American  lives, 
the  sidelining  of  other  urgent  domestic 
programs.  Including  the  incalculable  cost 
to  our  educational  system. 

Congress  has  been  attentive  to  the 
needs  of  economically  depressed  areas 
and  has  expressed  Its  desires  In  many 
recent  legislative  enactments  such  as  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act.  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act.  and  amendments  to  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  Act;  but  the  Im- 
plementation of  these  laws  has  been 
frustrated  by  the  staggering  cost  of  the 
Vietnam  war. 

The  Arkansas  State  Legislature,  like- 
wise aware  of  this  diversion  of  Federal 
resources  for  the  war,  a  year  ago  passed 
a  resolution — House  Resolution  12 — ask- 
ing Congress  to  reconsider  the  reason  for 
U.S.  participation  In  the  Vietnam  war. 

I  have  stated  repeatedly  that  I  think 
we  should  revise  our  national  priorities. 
We  must  weigh  the  costs  and  benefits  of 
Involvement  In  foreign  wars  against  the 
costs  and  benefits  of  strengthening  our 
domestic  economy  and  solving  domestic 
problems.  We  must  weigh  the  costs  and 
l)enefits  of  going  to  the  moon  against  the 
costs  and  benefits  of  rehabilitating  our 
cities.  We  must  weigh  the  costs  and  bene- 
fits of  the  supersonic  transport,  which 
will  propel  a  fortimate  few  across  the  At- 
lantic In  2  or  3  hours,  against  the  costs 
and  benefits  of  economic  development, 
slum  clearance,  and  school  construction. 

We  must  weigh  the  benefits  and  con- 
sider the  awesome  disparity  between  the 
$904  billion  we  have  spent  on  military 
power  since  World  War  n  and  the  $96 
billion  we  have  Invested  In  education, 
health,  welfare,  housing,  and  community 
development. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  data  received  by  me  from 
the  FHA  State  Director  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  informa- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Ciiwty  aad  mum  oI  proiect 


Fabbly 


Grant 


Loan 


Comment 


Ashley 

Community  of  M«ttm«iU« WatSf $13,000 

Town  ol  Founljm  NW Smm 43,000 

Baxtsf  City  ol  Cottar it. 182.000 


tl3. 000    Not  schsduled  lor  processing. 
S7. 000  Do. 

27S,000  Do. 
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County  tnd  name  of  project 


Facility 


Grant 


Loan 


Comment 


Association. 


Benton: 

Town  ot  Gartield 

City  ol  Gentry . 

South  Gentry  Water  AssKiltion. 

Fiancis  Park  Water  AssxiSlion.. 

City  ot  Ce.iterton  .  .  

City  ot  Sulphur  Springs 

Town  of  A^oca 

Bradley: 

City  ol  Thornton 

City  ol  Hermitage 

Calhoun:  Town  ot  Hairell. 
Carroll: 

C  ty  ol  Berryville  .   . 

City  ol  Green  Fjrest  ..      - 

Chicot:  Chicot  County  Water  Association. 
Clark: 

City  ot  Amity 

City  ol  Gurdon 

Clay: 

Town  ol  Kiiobel 

City  ol  PiggotI 

Town  ol  Datto  

City  ol  Pollard 

Town  ol  Ninimons 
CItburne;  Tiwt  ol  Higden 
Columbia:  Walk°r  Water  Assocfttion 
Cjriway:  Cleveland  Water  User^ 
Lraighead: 

Town  ot  Bono  . 

Philadelphia  water  system.4.. 

Gilkerson  water  proiect.. 

Egypt  Water  Association. 
Crawtord: 

Townol  Dyer 

Kiblerand  Oak  Grove  .. 

Cedarville  Water  Associatioi  l. 
Ciiltenden: 

Sunset  Water  Association,  I(k. 

Town  ot  Gilmore 

Cross: 

City  ol  Hrckoiy  Ridge.. 

Town  ol  Cnerry  Valley. 

City  ol  Parkin 

Dallas:  Town  of  Carthage.. 
Drew: 

Town  of  Tillar. 

Town  of  Jerome 

Faulkner: 

City  ol  Greenbrier 

Town  ol  Maytlower... 

Town  ol  Vilonia 

Town  ot  Guy 

Franklin:  Townol  Brancli. 
Fulton:  City  ol  Mammoth  Spring. 
Garland:  Town  ol  Mountain  Pin 
Grant: 

Town  ol  Tull , 

Town  of  Leola  .... 
Greene: 

Oak  Grove  Water  Users  Association , 

Walcott  Stanford  &  Light  Water  Users  Association. 

Town  of  Delaplaine 

Hempstead:  1 

Town  of  Fulton J 

Town  of  Perrytown } 

Bois  D'Arc  Water  Users  Association 

Town  of  Washington 

Howard:  City  ol  Nashville. 
Independence: 

City  ot  Newark 

Pteiffer  Water  Users  Association. 

Town  of  MsgnesS-   .   

Town  ot  Pleasant  Plains.. 

Town  ol  Sulphur  Rock 

Izard: 

Town  of  IVIount  Pleasant.. 

Town  ol  Guion.. 

Jackson: 

Townol  Beedeville 

City  ot  Campbell  Station. 

Town  ol  Tupelo 

Town  of  Weldon 

Jefferson: 

Town  of  Sherrill 

Town  of  Wabbaseka 

Lafayette:  City  of  Bradley.... 
Lawrence: 

Town  of  Ravenden 

Town  of  Strawberry 

Town  of  Lynn 

City  of  Imboden 


Water 

Water  and  sewer. 

Water 

...do .. 

.  Water  and  sewer. 

Sewer 

Water 


Sewer.. 

do. 

Water.. 


Water  and  sewer. 

Water 

do 


do 

Water  and  sewer. 


Water...  

Water  and  sewer. 

Water 

Sewer    

Water 

do 

do 

do 


Sewer.. 
Water... 

do. 

do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Sewer 

.  Water  and  sewer. 


Water 

Water  and  sewer. 

do 

Sewer 


Sewer  . 
do. 


do. 

Water.. 

do. 

do.. 

do. 

Sawer.. 

....do. 


Water.. 
Sewer. 


Water.. 
....do. 
....do. 


Water  and  sewer. 

....do 

Water 

....do 

Water  and  sewer. 


Lee: 

Town  ol  L3  Grange.. 

Town  of  Aubrey 

Town  of  Moro 

Lincoln:  City  of  Grady... 
Logan:  Town  of  Scranton 
Lonoke: 

Town  of  Coy 

Town  ot  Hjmnoke.. . 
Marion: 

City  of  Flippin. 

Town  of  Summit 

Town  of  Bull  Shoals. 

Cityof  Yellville... 
Miller:  Mandeville  Water  Corp . 


Sewer.. 

Water... 

do. 

do. 

do. 


do 

Water  and  sewer. 


Water.. 
....do. 
....do.. 
....do. 


Sewer.. 
....do. 
-...do.. 


Water... 
....do. 
....do. 
Sewer.. 


Water 

do 

Sewer 

Water  and  sewer. 
Water 


Sewer.. 
do. 


Water  and  sewer. 

Water 

do 

Sewer 

Water 


17,300 
None 
None 
None 
123,800 
117,000 
None 

None 
74,418 
41,000 

None 
None 
None 

88.  400 
190,000 

48. 000 
None 
20,  OUO 
48,000 
74, 000 
62,000 
None 
35,000 

50, 000 
None 
None 

50,000 

None 

None 

188. 250 

50,000 
50,000 

22,100 
None 
None 

70,000 

$40,000 
30, 700 

86, 345 
354, 000 
547, 000 

16.880 

45.000 
None 

50, 000 

111.500 
45, 000 

64,000 
101,764 
42,000 

142,600 

None 

None 

26,000 

None 

54. 700 

None 

39.  OUO 

490. 000 

SO.  050 

21,350 
65. 500 

34,270 
19,390 
40,000 
20, 000 

37,350 

37.700 

rione 

31.300 

None 

33,840 

107, 000 

40. 000 
50, 000 
80. 000 
None 
33, 700 

66, 500 

70, 090 

89. 100 

fJone 

None 

170.000 

61.000 


27, 050  Authorized:  awaiting  funds. 

423, 000  Scheduled  for  processing. 

20, 000  Do. 

175,000  Do. 

160, 000  Not  scheduled  for  processing. 
117,000  Do. 

122.000  Scheduled  lor  processing. 

180. 000    Not  scheduled  tor  processing. 
103.981  Do. 

43.  000    Authorized ;  awaiting  funds. 

546. 000    Authorized .  awaiting  determination  of  private  finaneinc 
280.  000    Scheduled  for  processing. 
100. 000  Do. 

110,000    Authorized:  awaiting  funds. 
190, 000    Not  scheduled  lor  processing. 

76,000  Authorized:  awaiting  funds. 

358, 000  Not  scheduled  lor  processing. 

32, 000  Do. 

50. 000  Do. 

7b,  000  Do. 

314,000  Scheduled  lor  processing. 

61. 000  Do. 

40. 000  Not  scheduled  for  processing. 

80.000  Authorized;  awaiting  funds. 
310.000  Do. 

180, 000  Scheduled  tor  processing 

50, 000  Not  scheduled  tor  processing. 

120, 000    Scheduled  for  processing. 

443, 000  Do. 

251, 000    Not  scheduled  tor  processing. 


50,000 
50,000 


Do. 
Do. 


95, 000  Authorized;  awaiting  funds. 

176, 000  Scheduled  for  processing. 

400, 000  Not  scheduled  for  piocesslng. 

70, 000  Do. 

$108, 000  Not  scheduled  for  processing, 

49, 700  ■  Do. 

86. 345  Do. 

359, 000  Scheduled  for  processing. 

565, 000  Not  scheduled  for  processing. 

71,500  Do. 

50. 000  Do. 

275, 870  Authorized ;  awaiting  funds. 

1 10, 000  Not  scheduled  for  processing. 

115,000  Authorized;  awaiting  tunds. 

158, 000  Not  scheduled  for  processing. 

95, 000  Do. 

101, 764  Do. 

42. 000  Do. 

170,000  Authorized;  awaiting  funds. 

34, 050  Not  scheduled  tor  processing. 

8, 250  Scheduled  for  processing. 

50, 000  Not  scheduled  for  processing. 

607,480  Do. 

160.000  Authorized;  awaiting  funds. 

89.400  Scheduled  for  processing. 

43.  OUO  Not  scheduted  for  processing. 

900. 000  Do. 

125,000  Do. 

38. 000  Authorized ;  awaiting  funds. 

65.  500  ilot  scheduled  for  processing. 

34,270  Authorized:  awaiting  funds. 

25. 530  Do. 

55, 000  Not  scheduled  tor  processing. 

25, 000  Do. 

54, 150  Do. 

63, 300  Do. 

200, 000  Scheduled  lor  processing. 

55, 000  Authorized :  awaiting  funds. 

46.000  Not  scheduled  for  processing. 

48, 660  Do. 

124, 000  Do. 

40,000  Do. 

52, 000  Do. 

80, 000  Do. 

338.000  Scheduled  for  processing. 

61,000  Authorized;  awaiting  tunds. 

66. 500  Mot  scheduled  for  processing. 

70. 000  Do. 

184,900  Authorized:  awaiting  funds. 

109.  OUO  Scheduled  for  processing. 

262, 000  Not  scheduled  for  processing. 

170.000  Do. 

64, 000  Authorized;  awaiting  lu.ids. 


cxrv- 
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C<M*<yaiidMM««pr»j«t  FtONy  Gn*l  Lmk 


WHMlMippi: 

City  o\  WilMA 

Town  o»  JOMMT 

TWMIOt  MMHii 

ari«w4Mw  «Mw  U««s  As«ocM«M. 

IMlMia  «M»r  AssMMtiM 

Town  ol  Luior*. .     

Mitwo  Water  Auociatien 

Town  of  KeiMf 

Town  ol  Dell 

Town  ol  Burdattt 

Birdwng  Water  AsMCMiM 

Monro*:  Town  ol  Ro* 

Nevada: 

C<tY  ol  Prewrtt 

Gail  Grove  District  Civic  laa|«W 

Newton:  City  ol  Jasper 

Ouachita : 

Harnwny  Water  Atsociatiefi,  Iw 

Otamaw  Waltr  AssociatiM 


Water  and  M««r... 

S«w*r 

walvr  and  iswdf .  • . 

tMm 

do 

Water  and  t*w«r... 

Water 

Water  and  Mww... 
do 


Town  of  Houston 

Town  o(  Perry .. 

Town  ol  Case 

Ptiillips. 

Laheview-Wabbash  Water  Associatioii,  IM.... 

Barton-leu  Water  Asaaciatian.  Inc 

Pike: 

Town  ol  Antwne 

City  ol  Murlieesboco 

Poinsett 

City  ol  Wetner  

Payn*w«y~Water  AssociaMM 

Community  ol  Rivervale 

Polk 

Town  ol  Cova 

Town  ol  WIckti 

Town  ol  Hattietd 

Town  ol  Grannis .....•.•••..••....-. 

Pom    Town  ot  Pottsvill*. 

Pulaski:  Maumall*  Water  Carp 

St.  Francs: 

Town  ol  Colt ................ 

Town  ol  Patastm* 

Salma: 

Town  ol  Bryant 

Salem  Water  Associatmi 

Southwest  Land,  Inc....... 

Town  ol  Traskwood .......... 

SMrcy    City  ol  Leslie 

Satastian. 

City  ol  Lavaca 

Town  ol  MansheM 

Town  ol  Hartford 

Sevier: 

Town  olGillham 

Town  ol  Locketburg. 

Sharp: 

town  ol  Willilord 

Town  ol  Sidney 

Union: 

Town  ol  CaMn 

Town  ol  Huttif 

City  ol  Strong        .. 

Old  Union  Water  Ataociation 

Town  ol  Smackover 

Highway  82  Water  Association 

Faiicrest  Water  Association 

Van  Buren: 

Town  ol  Shirley 

Town  ol  Damascus 

City  ol  Clinton 

Wtshington: 

Town  ol  Elkins 

City  ol  Prairie  Crovo ...... 

Town  ol  Tontitown - 

Wlirt*: 

Town  ol  Griffithviil*.... 

Town  ol  Higgtnsoa 

Town  ol  Gamer 

Town  ol  West  Pourt 

Town  ol  Letooa. 

Woodrull:  Town  ol  I 
Ytll: 

City  ol  Oanvill*. 

Cantervillo  Rural  Walor  i 

Town  ol  Ola 

City  ol  Ptainview. 

City  ol  BellovUI*. 

Cityoir 


Walor. 


do. 
.do. 
.do. 


do.. 

do. 

Sowor.. 


do 
'Wator  and 


.do.. 
..do. 


do... 

do... 

Water  aod 
do... 


do. 

Water.. 
do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Sowor.. 
Water... 


.do.. 
.do. 
.do.. 

.do.. 


Water  and 
Water 


COMIMflt 


75. 
120. 
270, 
146. 
117. 

56. 

32, 

M. 


000 
000 

000 
000 
300 
000 
000 
579 


90.000 
100.000 

114.(00 

35.000 

35,600 
68.000 

11.000 


95,000 


100,500 

NOM 
62.000 

5S.00O 
4S,000 


121000 

SO.  000 
110,000 


nsa.500 

44,000 
102.500 

45.350 

153.000 

(0,000 

2S.500 

76.100 

46.500 
18.000 


25,000 
50.000 
153.750 
15,000 
40,000 

42,400 

68.850 

210.000 

None 
Nona 
Nono 


20.000 

30.000 
46.000 
47.500 

Nona 

Nona 

92.000 

150.000 

50.000 

75.000 


3S4.520 

200,000 

122,000 

133.000 

75,000 

211,000 

1,450,000 

152.000 

130,800 

57,000 

32,000 

72.000 

6S4.000 

90.000 
100.000 

220.400 
35.000 


Do 
Scheduled  lor  prxessing. 
Not  scheduled  lor  processing. 
Scheduled  tor  processing. 
Not  scheduled  lor  processinf. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Oe, 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Authorued;  awaiting  tundl. 
Not  scheduled  lor  processinf. 


46,400  Authorued;  awaiting  lunds. 

70, 000  Not  scheduled  lor  processing. 

85.000  Do. 

300,000  Scheduled  lor  processinf. 

290.000  Do. 

98,000  Authoii^ed:  awaiting  lunds 

330, 000  Not  scheduled  lor  processing. 

122,000  Do. 

63, 000  Scheduled  lor  processing. 

102.719  Not  scheduled  tor  processing. 

122.000  Scheduled  lor  processing. 

64. 000  Do. 

55, 000  Not  scheduled  lor  prKessing. 

45,000  Do. 

125,000  Do. 

125.000  Do. 

185.000  Da 

250.000  Do. 

$1 1 1 .  000  Not  scheduled  lor  processinf 

530, 500  Scheduled  lor  processing. 

200, 000  Not  sdieduM  for  procassinj. 

60.000  Do. 

102.500  Do. 

115.000  Scheduled  lor  processing. 

153. 000  Not  scheduled  lor  processing. 

60. 000  Do. 

56.000  Authorized:  awaiting  funds. 

191,000  Do. 

47,500  Do. 

27,500  Do. 

150, 000  Not  scheduled  tor  processing. 

60.000  Do. 

43,000  Do. 

80.000  Do. 

153.750  Do. 

20. 000  Do. 

43. 000  Do. 

53. 600  Authorized ;  awaiting  lunds. 

70.900  Scheduled  lor  processing 

210, 000  Not  scheduled  tor  prKessing. 

212.000  Scheduled  lor  processing. 

196.000  Do. 

117, 000  Not  scheduled  lor  processing. 

76. 000  Scheduled  lor  prKessing. 

170.000  Not  scheduled  lor  piKessinf. 

•  42, 400  Do. 

60,000  Da 

46,000  Oa 

49.000  Do. 

1 53, 1 20  Schedulod  for  procossinf. 

139,000  Do. 

126.000  Do. 

158, 000  Not  scheduled  lor  prKessing 

75.000  Da 

122.000  Do. 


maryland  small  businesses 
compeh:^  in  world  markets 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  all  too 
often,  when  we  think  of  exporting  in 
world  markets,  we  think  of  giant  inter- 
national corporations  as  the  only  com- 
panies big  enough  to  compete  (xi  a  global 
basis.  This  is  not  necessarily  true,  how- 
ever, as  was  demonstrated  recently  by 
three  small  Arms  In  Maryland.  As  one 
part  of  President  Johnson's  efforts  to 
help  expand  American  exports,  the  U.S. 


Department  of  Commerce  offers  a  num- 
ber of  services  to  make  it  easier  for 
American  compames  to  display  their 
products  before  potentitd  buyers  around 
the  world.  The  three  small  companies  in 
Maryland  took  advantage  of  the  export 
expansion  program.  They  benefited 
themselves  through  the  sales  they  made, 
and  they  benefited  the  Nation  because 
exports  help  our  international  balance 
of  payments  and  strengthen  the  U.S. 
dollar. 
Hygrodynamicfl,  Inc..  of  Silver  Spring. 


went  to  the  Environmental  Test  Equip- 
ment Show  in  London,  last  fall.  The  firm 
exhibited  its  humidity  measuring  and 
control  systems.  Company  projections  of 
sales  directly  resulting  from  the  show 
come  to  $20,000  over  the  next  12  months. 
Tate  Architectural  Products,  of  Balti- 
more, took  part  in  an  office  machine  and 
data  processing  equipment  show  in 
Stockholm,  last  September.  Although 
new  to  this  market,  the  firm  made  floor 
sales  of  $15,000 — and  12  months  projec- 
tion of  future  sales  arising  from  the 
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Stockholm  show  come  to  an  additional 
$30,000. 

Automatic  Service  Computer,  at  the 
same  show,  introduced  a  data  retrieval 
and  editing  system.  The  Baltimore  com- 
pany was  new  to  exporting  up  until  the 
Stockholm  exhibition.  The  firm  signed 
up  a  sales  agent  to  handle  its  product, 
and  it  estimates  that  about  $20,000  in 
exports  will  be  realized  as  a  direct  result 
of  the  Stockholm  show. 

I  congratulate  these  Maryland  small 


businesses  for  their  success  in  the  world 
export  market. 


REPORTS  ON  FOREIGN  CURREN- 
CIES AND  U.S.  DOLLARS  USED  BY 
COMMITTEE  ON  AERONAUTICAL 
AND  SPACE  SCIENCES  AND  COM- 
MITTEE ON  INTERIOR  AND  IN- 
SULAR AFFAIRS  IN   1967 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Mutual  Security  Act 


of  1954,  as  amended,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
the  reports  of  the  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences  and  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs concerning  the  foreign  currencies 
and  U.S.  dollars  utilized  by  those  com- 
mittees in  1967  in  connection  with  for- 
eign travel. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reports 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS,  U.S.  SENATE,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND 

DEC.  31,  1967 


i 
Name  ol  currency 

Lodging 

Meals 

Transportation 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

Name  and  country 

Foreifn 
currency 

U.S.  dollar  j 
equivalent 
or  U.S. 
currency     , 

US.  dollar 
Foreign  '  equivalent 
currency  i      or  US. 

currency 

- 
Foreign 
currency 

US.  dollar  \ 
equivalent 
or  US. 
currency 

US.  dollar 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency         or  U.S. 

currency 

!   U.S.  dollar 
Foreign    '    equivalent 
currency         or  U  S. 
currency 

1 

James  Gamble: 

Australia 

New  Caledonia 

Fil 

Brian  Corcoran: 

France 

Do 



Australian  dollar.. 

do 

do 

French  francs 

German  marks 

12.00 

375.00 

60.00 

640.92 

13.37  i 

417.75  ' 

66.84  1 

130.80  1 

1 

8.00  1             8.91 
170.00  ,          189.38 
30.00              33.42 

602.70  '          122.00 

5.00 

100.  00 

28.00 

1,117.35 
1,124.70 

5.57  1 

111.40  : 

31.19 

228.03  1 
282.80  1 

3.00  1             3.34 
50. 00  \            55.  70 
11.00               12.25 

139,88  1           29.20 

i 

28. 00  i             31. 19 
695.00  1           774.23 
129.00  :            143.70 

2,500.85  1           510.03 
1,124.70  1           282.80 

Total 

628.76  1 

353  71 

658.99  I 

100  49 

1,741.95 

Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollai  equivalent).... 

RECAPITULATION 

Amount 
1.741.95 

Februakt  28,  1968. 


Henrt  M.  Jackson, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  rOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  AERONAUTICAL  AND  SPACE  SCIENCES,  U.S.  SENATE,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  I 

AND  DEC.  31,  1967 


Name  ol  currency 

Lodging 

Meals                        Transportation 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

Name  and  country. 

Foreifn 
corrency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

US.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

'   U.S.  dollar 
Foreign       equivalent 
currency         or  U.S. 
currency 

Foreign 
currency 

935 

3,535 

28.18.3 

3.177.60 

3.944 

126.40 

US.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Eilene  Galtoway: 

France . 

Francs 

318.65 
1.250 
12.14,11 

65.40 
100.00 
35.42 

365. 42 
1,500 
3.0.5 

75.00 

120.00 

8.40 

178. 33 

375 

11.8.3 
(3.177.60 
3.944 

126.40 

36.60 
30.00 
31.78 
798.99 
985. 75 
31.59 

72.60 

410 
1.14.8 

14.90 

32.80 

4.81 

191.90 

Yufoslavia : 

United  Kingdom 

Germany  ' J 

Dinar 

Pounds 

Mark 

282. 80 

80.41 

798.99 

985.75 



i 

31.59 

Totel , 

200,82 

203.40 

1,914.71 

52.51 

2, 371. 44 

>  To  and  from  France  and  to  and  irom  Yugoslavia  bought  by  the  State  Department  with  German  marks. 

I  RECAPITULATION 

Amount 

Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent) 2,371.44 

Clinton  P.  Anderson, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences. 
Fkbxuabt  20, 1968. 


A        PROPOSED        INTERNATIONAL 
PEACE   PARK   m   NEW  MEXICO 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  for 
many  years,  officials  and  citizens,  both 
Mexicans  and  Americans,  have  discussed 
the  possibility  of  the  establishment  of  an 
international  peace  park  in  the  vicinity 
of  Columbus,  N.  Mex..  just  across  the 
border  from  Las  Palomas,  Mexico.  This  is 
the  point  where  Pancho  Villa  crossed 
into  the  United  States  during  the  Mexi- 
can Revolution  in  the  early  1900's.  We 
can  now  be  proud  of  the  fine  relationship 
that  has  grown  between  our  country  and 
Mexico  based  on  mutual  help,  trust,  and 
understfoiding,  and  such  a  peace  park 
would  strengthen  this  relationship. 

During  the  second  session  of  the  28th 
Legislature  of  New  Mexico,  the  State 
Senate  passed  a  manorial  urging  Con- 


gress and  the  National  Park  Service  to 
give  consideration  to  the  establishment 
of  this  park. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senate 
Memorial  No.  7,  passed  by  the  New  Mex- 
ico State  Senate,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Senate  Memorial  7 
A  memorial  requesting  the  Congress  of  the 
TTnlted  States  and  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice to  (insider  the  establishment  of  an  in- 
ternational peace  park  between  the  Re- 
public of  Mexico  and  the  United  States  of 
America  in  the  vicinity  of  Col\imb\u,  New 
Mexico 

Whereas,  the  relationship  between  the  Re- 
public of  Mexico  and  the  United  States  of 
America,  sharing  a  common  border,  haa  been. 


for  many  years,  one  that  is  based  on  mutual 
help,  trust  and  understanding;  and 

Whereas,  the  interests  of  these  two  great 
countries  are  common  to  one  another  and 
in  times  of  stress  both  have  had  the  same 
goal;  and 

Whereas.  In  these  times  of  international 
dispute  and  worry,  it  can  be  a  satisfaction 
to  every  Mexican  and  every  American  citi- 
zen that  the  relationship  between  the  two 
countries  is  one  based  on  peaceful  coopera- 
tion and  trust; 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate 
of  the  State  of  New  Mexico  that  it  respectful- 
ly requests  the  UJS.  Congress,  the  national 
park  service  in  Washington  and  the  south- 
western regional  office  of  the  national  park 
service  to  consider  the  establishment  of  an 
international  peace  park  between  the  Repub- 
lic of  Mexico  and  the  iJr>ited  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  the  vicinity  of  Columbus,  New  Mexico, 
as  a  symbol  of  the  relationship  of  the  two 
countries;  and 
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Be  It  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
memorial  be  sent  to  the  New  Mexico  delega- 
tion to  the  Congress  of  the  United  Stites,  to 
the  director  of  the  national  park  service  and 
to  the  director  of  the  southwestern  regional 
office  of  the  national  park  service. 

Signed  and  sealed  at  the  Capitol,  in  the 
City  of  Santa  Pe. 

B.  Lcz  Pkancis. 
President.  New  Mexico  Senate. 
JuAMtTA  Pino. 
/  Chief  Clerk,  New  Mexico  Senate. 


JOSEPH  A.  CALIPANO.  JR. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
New  York  Times  magazine  of  March  3, 
1968.  contained  an  article  entitled  Dep- 
uty President  for  Domestic  AfTairs,"  writ- 
ten by  Patrick  Anderson.  It  applies  to 
Joseph  A.  Callfano.  Jr.,  who,  in  his  un- 
obtrusive, effective,  efficient  way,  has 
been  able  to  do  a  great  deal  to  brUig  the 
President's  program  in  the  domestic  area 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  the  American 
people  as  a  whole. 

Joe  CftllTano  is  a  hard-working  young 
man  from  Brooklyn.  He  received  his 
metal-testing  apprenticeship  for  his 
present  responsibilities  In  the  Defense 
Department  under  former  Secretary 
Robert  McNamara.  He  has  shown  him- 
self to  be  a  tower  of  strength  to  the  Pres- 
ident in  the  field  of  domestic  affairs  and 
related  matters,  and  is  entitled  to  a  great 
deal  of  credit  for  the  significant  achieve- 
ments of  this  administration  In  the  field 
of  domestic  affairs.  His  unostentatious 
marmer.  his  keen  knowledge  of  the  issues 
confronting  the  Nation  and  his  under- 
standing of  the  sensitivities  of  others, 
make  Joe  Callfano  not  only  one  of  most 
effective  men  in  Government  but  also 
one  of  the  most  respected. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Depvtt   Prksisent   for   Domestic   Aitaiks 
(By  Patrick  Anderson,  a  Washington  p>oIlt- 

ical  writer,  author  of  the  forthcoming  "The 

Presidents'  Men:  A  Study  of  Recent  White 

House  Advisers") 

Washington. — Ever  since  Franklin  Roose- 
velt began  the  expansion  of  the  White  House 
staff  into  the  large.  Influential  Institution 
we  know  today,  it  has  been  an  accepted  fact 
of  Washington  life  that  the  President's  top- 
ranking  assistant — all  protestations  of  a 
"passion  for  anonymity"  notwithstanding — 
will  fall  heir  to  generous  portions  of  both 
power  and  glory.  His  power  Is  precarious. 
his  glory  may  turn  to  notoriety,  but  bis  posi- 
tion always  carries  the  potential  for  far- 
reaching  Influence  on  national  affairs.  So 
It  was  with  Rexford  Tugwell.  Tom  Corcoran 
and  Harry  Hopkins  during  the  Roosevelt 
era:  with  Clark  Clifford  under  Truman;  with 
Sherman  Adams  In  Elsenhower's  White 
House,  with  Ted  Sorensen  In  the  Kennedy 
years,  and  with  Bill  Moyers  until  bis  resigna- 
tion from  President  Johnson's  staff  early 
last  year. 

Joseph  A  Callfano  Jr..  the  36-year-oId, 
Brooklyn-born  lawyer  who  Is  today  Mr.  John- 
son's most  influential  White  House  assistant. 
Is  In  the  odd  position  of  approaching  these 
Illustrious  predecessors  in  power  while  lag- 
ging well  behind  them  in  glory.  If  you  are 
neither  a  Washlngtonlan  nor  a  politician, 
you  can  be  forgiven  If  you  have  never  heard 
of  Callfano.  His  round,  forgettable  face  has 
graced  no  newsmagazine  covers,  .-is  Moyers' 
and  Sorensen '3  did;  he  has  not  become  the 


center  of  violent  polltlcAl  criticism,  aa  did 
Adams,  Tugwell  and  Hopkins. 

Yet  In  the  past  year,  with  no  fanfare, 
Callfano  has  come  to  be.  In  function  If  not 
In  title,  the  Deputy  President  for  Domestic 
Affairs — a  fact  amply  documented  in  the 
events  of  recent  months.  Callfano's  office  was 
the  focal  point  for  the  development  of  the 
President's  State  of  the  Union  Message  and 
thus  for  the  Administration's  1968  legisla- 
tive program.  He  and  his  staff  have  been 
entrusted  with  shaping  the  various  Presi- 
dential messages — on  economics,  education, 
civil  rights,  crime — that  go  to  Congress  In 
the  wake  of  the  State  of  the  Union  Address. 
It  was  Callfano  who  declared  on  behalf  of 
the  President  that  "the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem Is  not  an  Instrument  to  oppress  and 
punish  unpopular  views,"  thus  overruling 
Selective  Service  Director  Lewis  Hershey's 
willingness  to  let  draft  boards  punish  anti- 
war demonstrators  by  induction.  When  draft 
deferments  for  graduate  students  were  abol- 
ished, it  was  Callfano,  together  with  Special 
Assistant  Douglass  Cater,  who  was  Instru- 
mental In  obtaining  the  provision  that  will 
allow  students  already  In  graduate  school  to 
complete  work  on  their  degrees.  And  It  was 
Callfano  who  was  named  the  President's  co- 
ordinator for  Government-wide  efforts  to 
solve  the  balance  of  piayments  problem.  Call- 
fano's performance  has  moved  his  onetime 
t)oss.  former  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S. 
McNamara.  to  call  him  "the  man  who.  next 
to  the  President,  has  contributed  more  than 
any  other  Individual  In  our  country  to  the 
conception,  formulation  and  Implementation 
of  the  program  for  the  Great  Society."  The 
attitude  of  Johnson  himself  was  indicated 
at  a  Cabinet  meeting  in  1966  when  he  an- 
nounced that  Callfano  was  in  charge  of  put- 
ting together  the  proposed  Department  of 
Transp>ortatlon — and  added,  for  emphasis: 
"When  Joe  speaks,  that's  my  voice  you  hear!" 

The  position  Callfano  holds  reflects  a  trend 
In  Presidential  administration  that  has  vast- 
ly accelerated  since  F.D.R.'s  days.  It  Is  rooted 
m  the  fact  that  the  Presidency  has  become 
an  Impossible  Job.  Even  for  as  hard-working 
a  President  as  Mr.  Johnson,  there  Is  not 
enough  time  In  the  day  to  be  commander  in 
chief,  chief  of  state,  chief  executive,  chief 
legislator  and  party  chief.  He  must  set  priori- 
ties on  his  time  and  delegate  authority  ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr.  Johnson's  two  inunedlate  predecessors 
were  far  more  interested  In  foreign  than 
domestic  affairs  and  delegated  considerable 
power  in  the  later  area.  Elsenhower  to  Adams 
and  Kennedy  to  Sorensen. 

If  he  had  a  choice.  Mr.  Johnson  would  no 
doubt  devote  mo«t  of  his  time  and  energy 
to  domestic  affairs,  but  he  can't  do  that  and 
also  direct  the  war  and  his  re-election  flght. 
He  must  rely  upon  his  Cabinet  executives; 
and.  Insofar  as  he  thinks  they  need  advice, 
supervision  or  coordination  from  the  White 
House,  he  must  put  a  great  deal  of  trust  in* 
someone  like  Callfano. 

Callfano's  Job  must  be  considered  on  sev- 
eral levels.  To  begin  with,  he  Is,  in  domestic 
matters,  an  omni-present  White  House  trou- 
bleshooter.  On  a  given  day  he  may  accept, 
reject  or  modify  a  departmental  legislative 
proposal,  negotiate  with  Congressional  lead- 
ers on  another  proposal,  brief  the  press  on 
a  new  domestic  program,  thrash  out  some 
poverty-program  dispute  with  a  big-city 
Democratic  mayor,  mediate  a  disagreement 
between  two  Cabinet  members,  prod  top- 
level  bureaucrats  throughout  the  Govern- 
ment and  Anally,  over  a  late  dinner  In  the 
President's  private  dining  room,  peport  to  Mr. 
Johnson  on  all  these  matters  and  a  dozen 
more. 

This  aspect  of  his  role  comes  to  a  bead 
with  the  work  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
Message  and  the  Individual  Presidential  mes- 
sages that  follow.  "This  is  the  roughest  pe- 
riod of  the  year,"  he  said  recently.  "Seven 
full  days  a  week,  always  late  into  the  night; 
100  telephone  calls  a  day." 

In  addition  to  working  out  the  details  of 


the  messages  with  representatives  of  differ- 
ent— and  sometimes  competing — agencies,  he 
does  much  of  the  writing  of  some  messages — 
that  on  the  cities,  for  example.  Others  he 
edits.  He  briefs  Congressional  committee 
chairmen  on  the  substance  of  messages  in 
their  fields,  then  goes  on  to  perform  the 
same  service  for  the  press. 

Callfano  Is  also  deeply  Involved  in  two 
Uttle  understood  but  highly  Important 
aspects  of  Mr.  Johnson's  attempts  to  tune 
up  the  machinery  of  government.  First,  Call- 
fano Is  both  the  chief  implementer  and  the 
symbol  of  the  effort  to  apply  McNamara's 
systems-analysis  techniques,  so  effective  at 
the  Pentagon  since  1961,  to  the  domestic 
agencies  of  government.  Second,  Callfano  has 
assembled  a  little-known,  five-man  staff  with 
which  he  hopes  to  bring  to  the  domestic  side 
of  government  the  same  sharp-eyed  White 
House  supervision  that  McGeorge  Bundy's 
National  Security  Council  staff  brought  to 
foreign  affairs  In  1961-66. 

Why  has  Callfano,  with  all  these  trappings 
of  power,  failed  to  achieve  anything  like  the 
celebrity  of  his  famous  predecessors?  One 
reason,  of  course,  is  the  President's  habit  of 
reminding  his  assistants  that  there  Is  only 
one  man  In  the  White  House  running  for 
office;  they  are  understandably  cautious 
about  seeming  to  seek  credit  or  publicity. 
But  the  most  important  reason  for  Callfano's 
anonymity  seems  to  be  an  absence  of  those 
dramatic  personal  elements  so  beloved  by  the 
Imagemakers. 

Superficially,  at  least,  Callfano  Is  a  rather 
ordinary  young  man.  He  Is  neither  hand- 
some nor  unattractive,  neither  tall  nor  short, 
neither  curt  In  the  manner  of  a  Sherman 
Adams  nor  aggressively  charming  In  the  style 
of  a  Tom  Corcoran.  He  dresses  tastefully  but 
conventionally.  He  Is  Intelligent  but  not 
Intellectual.  His  conversation  Is  relaxed.  In- 
formed, wry  and  relatively  candid,  but  not 
sparkling,  self-searching,  stuprlslng  or  mem- 
orable. He  is  not  the  stuff  of  which  legends 
are  made.  One  friend,  asked  for  stories  about 
Callfano.  said.  "There  aren't  any  stories 
about  Joe;  he  Just  gets  things  done."  And 
that  is  the  Important  point  about  Callfano: 
beneath  his  unexceptional  exterior  lurks  an 
exceptional  talent,  something  close  to  a 
genius,  for  getting  things  done. 

This.  Is,  of  course,  the  one  talent  that 
Lyndon  Johnson  most  admires — the  one 
that,  over  the  years,  he  has  sought  out  and 
encouraged  in  such  diverse  young  men  as 
John  Connally  and  Walter  Jenkins,  Bobby 
Baker  and  Bill  Moyers.  Despite  the  difference 
in  their  ages  and  backgrounds,  Callfano  and 
the  President  have  one  basic  quality  in  com- 
mon: they  are  action-oriented  men.  men 
with  a  taste  for  the  tangible,  the  inunedlate. 
Thus  Callfano  has  increasingly  become  a 
Presidential  companion  and  soundlngboard. 
from  early  in  the  morning  until  late  at  night. 

It  would  be  too  simple  to  polarize  Johnson 
and  Callfano  as  Texas-style  politician  and 
McNamara-style  manager — for  Johnson  is 
not  Ignorant  of  management  and  Callfano  is 
not  innocent  of  politics — yet  their  relation- 
ship does  often  divide  along  those  lines.  Not 
long  ago.  for  example.  Callfano  suggested 
to  the  President  that,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  efficiency,  it  would  make  sense  to  appoint 
for  each  major  city  a  Federal  expediter  with 
authority  to  coordinate  all  the  Federal  pro- 
grams operating  in  that  city.  But  the  Presi- 
dent argued  that  to  set  up,  in  effect,  a  Fed- 
eral "mayor"  In  a  city  would  be  political 
dynamite:  Increased  efficiency  would  have  to 
be  achieved  In  some  less  explosive  manner. 

When  the  proposed  antlcrlme  bill  came 
to  the  White  House  from  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, it  seemed  to  Callfano  to  overempha- 
size worthy  but  Intangible  goals,  such  as 
strengthening  court  procedures.  Callfano  in- 
jected Into  the  bill  many  more  visible  bene- 
fits— money  for  police  training  and  equip- 
ment, for  example — that  pleased  the  Presi- 
dent. Mr.  Johnson  also  likes  his  legislative 
proposals  to  have  snappy,  positive-sounding 
names  (as  a  White  House  aide  asks,  "Who 
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can  be  against  the  truth-ln-lendlng  bill?"). 
Apparently,  in  Mr.  Johnson's  view,  Callfano 
had  been  laggard  in  this  regard  on  what  his 
office  was  caUlng  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Act.  One  day  the  President  said. 
"Joe,  call  that  the  Safe  Streets  Act;  that's 
what  the  people  want> — safe  streets."  Thus 
was  born  the  Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Control 
Act  of  1967. 

Callfano's  work  often  reflects  Johnson's 
belief  that  the  Federal  Government  is  not 
doing  enough  with  its  existing  authority. 
"We're  always  looUlng  for  ways  we  can  do 
more  with  what  we've  got,"  Callfano  says. 
"For  example,  one  morning  I  was  literally  in 
the  President's  bedroom,  and  he  was  talking 
about  the  high  cost  of  housing  lor  poor  peo- 
ple. He  said  there  ought  to  be  some  way  we 
could  make  use  of  surplus  Federal  land  to 
ease  the  problem.  He  told  me  to  call  In  the 
people  involved  and  find  out  what  we  could 
do."  The  result  was  the  new  program  to  en- 
courage private  developers  to  build  on  sur- 
plus Federal  lands;  the  National  Training 
School  for  Boys  in  northeast  Washington  Is 
one  of  the  first  projects. 

Time  and  again,  Callfano  must  fight  to  im- 
pose the  President's  wishes  over  the  narrower 
interests  of  the  departments  of  government. 
Late  in  1965  Mr.  Johnson  told  Callfano  he 
wanted  a  big,  imaginative  housing  program, 
but  the  responses  from  Federal  housing  offi- 
cials did  not  rise  to  the  occasion^  Callfano 
helped  organize  the  task  force  which  put 
forth  the  Model  Cities  proposal — but  he  had 
to  overcome  stiff  resistance  from  high  officials 
of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, who  insisted  that  the  Model  Cities 
program  was  too  big  arid  too  controversial  for 
them  to  undertake  in  their  first  year  of 
operation. 

One  of  Callfano's  associates  says  of  his 
role:  "You  can't  imagine  how  many  hang-upe 
are  straightened  out  at  that  big  table  in  Joe's 
office.  If  you  have  a  problem,  as  we  did  re- 
cently, between  Justice  and  H.E.W.  (Health, 
Education  and  Welfare]  on  the  content  of 
the  Juvenile  delinquency  bill,  with  H.E.W. 
pushing  prevention  and  Justice  pushing  con- 
trol. Joe  will  get  the  people  Involved  into  his 
office.  He'll  call  In  the  two  Cabinet  members 
and  say,  'Let's  look  at  this  from  the  Presi- 
dent's point  of  view — what  should  he  do 
about  this?'  When  you  put  It  that  way,  you 
begin  to  get  acconunodation.  He  tries  to  um- 
pire these  things,  to  get  an  agreement  he  can 
take  to  the  President;  If  he  can't  get  an  agree- 
ment, he'll  boil  down  the  alternatives  and 
take  them  to  the  President  for  a  decision." 

Callfano  was  born  in  Brooklyn  on  May  15, 
1931.  His  father  was  of  Italian  descent  and 
held  an  administrative  Job  with  I.B.M.;  his 
mother  was  Irish  and  taught  school.  Joe 
was  their  only  child.  He  attended  Holy  Cross 
and  Harvard  Law  and  between  1955  and  1958 
served  as  a  legal  officer  in  the  Navy,  stationed 
at  the  Pentagon.  Then,  completing  his  rise 
from  Flatbush  to  fortune,  he  went  to  work 
for  Thomas  E.  Dewey's  law  firm — Dewey, 
Ballantlne,  Bushby,  Palmer  &  Wood. 

While  Callfano  was  handling  tax  cases  and 
corporate  law  problems  his  wife,  Trudy,  was 
becoming  active  in  New  York's  Reform  Dem- 
ocrat movement.  "I  wasn't  particularly  In- 
terested in  government  or  politics,"  Callfano 
recalls.  "Then  I  happened  to  be  home  sick 
one  day  in  February,  1960,  when  Trudy  was 
having  a  meeting  of  the  reform  group.  I  got 
Interested  in  what  they  were  trying  to  do, 
.ind  I  worked  a  little  for  Kennedy  that  fall, 
but  at  the  lowest  level." 

After  Kennedy's  victory,  Callfano  became 
Increasingly  aware  that  he  was  (a)  "bored 
with  splitting  stocks  for  Tom  Dewey's  law 
firm"  and  (b)  drawn  to  the  excitement  and 
promise  of  the  New  Frontier.  In  January, 
1961,  Callfano  wrote  to  Cyrus  Vance,  Ken- 
nedy's appointee  as  General  Counsel  for  the 
Department  of  Defense,  outlined  his  experi- 
pnce  and  offered  his  services.  Vance  hired  him 
as  his  Special  Assistant. 

In  1962.  when  Vance  was  promoted  to  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army,  Cbllfano  rose  with  him. 


sUll  with  the  title  of  Special  Assistant.  On 
July  1,  1963,  Callfano  was  promoted  again, 
this  time  to  General  Counsel  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army.  At  the  time  he  was  32 
years  old.  During  those  early  years  he  handled 
the  Army's  case  in  the  Congressional  hear- 
ings on  the  "muzzling"  of  the  ultraconserva- 
tive  general,  Edwin  Walker;  he  supervised 
the  Corps  of  Engineers'  $l-blllion-a-year 
civil-works  program,  and  he  was  the  Govern- 
ment's chief  Lawyer  in  the  investigation  of 
the  1964  riots  in  Panama. 

In  these  and  other  chores,  Callfano  had 
caught  the  eye  of  Secretary  Robert  S.  McNa- 
mara, and  In  the  spring  oi  1964,  when  Adam 
Yarmollnsky  shifted  to  the  Administration's 
War  on  Poverty,  Callfano  was  given  Yarmo- 
linsky's  dual  title:  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Secretary  and  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense. 
In  effect,  he  became  McNamara's  top  trouble- 
shooter.  Involved  in  everything  from  the  de- 
velopment of  the  supersonic  transport  to  the 
use  of  Federal  troops  during  racial  disturb- 
ances In  Selma,  Ala. 

Most  Important.  McNamara  assigned  Call- 
fano to  be  the  llasion  man  between  the  De- 
fense Department  and  the  White  House,  and 
his  Job  brought  him  Into  dally  contact  with 
Moyers  and  Bundy  and  Into  occasional  con- 
tact with  the  President.  On  the  day  aftor  the 
1964  election.  Moyers  called  Callfano  and 
asked  If  he'd  be  interested  in  coming  to  work 
at  the  White  House.  Callfano  said  .he'd  have 
to  talk  with  McNamara.  who  had  no  desire  to 
lose  Callfano  and  who  successfully  stalled 
the  transfer. 

Tlaen,  in  July,  1965.  on  the  day  Moyers  was 
unexpectedly  made  press  secretary,  he  called 
Callfano  and  said  the  President  wanted  him 
to  take  over  Moyers'  duties  as  legislative  co- 
ordinator and  top  White  House  trouble- 
shooter.  At  this  point,  all  Callfano  could  do 
was  keep  quiet  while  the  President  and  Mc- 
Namara decided  his  future.  This  time,  Mr. 
Johnson  prevailed,  and  Callfano  became  a 
special  assistant  to  the  President. 

Obviously,  it  Is  a  tribute  to  Callfano's  re- 
markable talents  that  he  was  able,  after  four 
years  of  immersion  in  defense  and  military 
affairs  at  the  Pentagon,  to  make  an  abrupt 
transition  to  domestic  affairs  at  the  White 
House.  In  this  changeover,  he  had  patient 
support  from  the  President,  who  supervised 
a  cram  course  in  domestic  affairs  for  his  new 
protdg^  and  carefully  Increased  Callfano's 
powers  as  he  thought  he  was  ready  for  them. 
In  his  role  as  chief  expedltor  for  an  impa- 
tient and  demanding  President,  Callfano  has 
made  many  enemies.  The  same  was  true  at 
the  Pentagon  where  one  official  recalls: 
"There  was  a  time  after  Callfano  Joined  Mc- 
Namara's staff  when  the  mood  of  the  troops 
was  moving  from  sullen  to  mutinous.  He 
would  call  for  papers  overnight  and  not  read 
them  for  a  week,  that  sort  6f  thing.  But  he's 
probably  learned  better  by  now." 

In  today's  White  House,  Cabinet  members 
who  want  to  carry  an  issue  to  the  President 
are  often  told  to  "talk  to  Joe,"  and  this 
breeds  resentment.  Part  of  Callfano's  Job  is 
to  knock  heads  together,  and  this  wins  him 
no  friends  among  those  whose  heads  are 
knocked. 

High  officials  sometimes  call  him  "Little 
Joe"  behind  his  back,  and  they  don't  smile 
when  they  say  it.  Others  who  have  crossed 
his  path  have  called  him  a  "hatchet  man" 
and  worse.  Yet,  although  Callfano  is  a  most 
hard-driving  young  man,  there  Is  no  indica- 
tion that  he  relishes  power  for  its  own  sake 
or  wields  it  with  malice,  and  for  the  most 
part  he  seems  to  be  accepted  as  (to  use  a 
term  he  himself  sometimes  uses)  "the  Presi- 
dent's instrument" — a  man  with  a  Job  to 
do,  one  he  will  do  pleasantly  If  he  can  but 
effectively  in  any  event. 

It  has  often  been  Callfano's  fate  to  be 
compared  with  his  predecessor  Moyers,  and 
not  always  favorably.  The  comment  one  often 
hears  from  pro-Moyers  observers  generally 
runs  like  this:  "Joe  is  a  magnificent  operator, 
a  master  of  the  governmental  process,  but 
he's  not  the  philosopher  BUI  was.  He's  a  bril- 


liant technician  who  sees  it  as  bis  job  to 
carry  out  the  President's  wishes,  not  to  in- 
fluence the  President's  course." 

Most  people  who  know  both  men  would 
agree  that  Moyers  is  the  more  reflective  and 
philosophical  of  the  two,  but  the  difference 
between  their  roles  also  reflects  the  changing 
times.  The  Johnson  Administration's  creative 
phase  came  In  1964-66,  when  Moyers  was  in 
his  heyday;  today  the  need  is  for  implemen- 
tation, and  Callfano  fills  that  need  very 
well. 

No  one  who  knows  Califano  would  accuse 
him  of  being  a  yes-man.  Obviously  he  dis- 
agrees with  the  President  on  countless  issues 
that  arise.  But  it  is  generally  felt  that  he  is 
not  Inclined  to  challenge  the  President  on 
basic  Issues  and  that,  more  generally,  his 
rise  to  power  has  been  based  not  only  on  his 
intelligence,  energy  and  cool  Judgment,  but 
on  the  high  degree  of  prudence  he  has  exer- 
cised in  his  dealings  with  the  older,  more 
powerful  men  he  has  served. 

An  important  instance  of  Callfano's  cau- 
tion concerns  Vietnam.  Coming  to  the  White 
House  as  he  did,  after  four  years  in  the  Pen- 
tagon, Califano  had  the  contacts  and  the 
knowledge  to  become  one  of  the  President's 
key  sources  of  Ideas  and  advice  on  the  war. 
But  Califano  at  the  outset  made  a  conscious 
decision  not  to  inject  himself  Into  the  Viet- 
nam debate — unless  asked  a  question  by  the 
President — to  avoid  any  risk  of  conflict  with 
Bundy,  then  the  top  White  House  adviser  on 
foreign  affairs. 

Despite  these  feelings,  Callfano  devoted 
part  of  a  recent  speech  at  Holy  Cross  to  de- 
fending the  Government's  Vietnam  policy.  He 
decried  the  "myth  that  the  conflict  In  Viet- 
nam so  saps  our  resources  and  strains  our 
budget  that  the  unfinished  work  on  otir 
urgent  needs  at  home  mtist  stop  .  .  .  until 
the  war  is  over."  But  he  conceded,  "To  be 
sure,  Vietnam  imposes  an  obvious  budgetary 
strain  and  clear  and  present  pressure  on  our 
economy." 

He  added  the  helpful  Intelligence  that  "the 
end  of  the  war  In  Vietnam  will  not  produce 
some  magic  rainbow  with  a  pot  of  addi- 
tional gold  for  domestic  programs,"  and  went 
on  to  explain  that  Vietnam  presents  "not  pri- 
marily a  budgetary  or  a  resource  problem" 
but  "one  of  the  greatest  tests  of  will  the 
American  people  have  ever  faced." 

Califano  barely  knew  the  President  when 
he  arrived  In  the  White  House  in  1965,  and  be 
continues  to  serve  him  with  the  snap-to  effi- 
ciency of  a  very  Junior  lieutenant  in  the 
presence  of  the  commanding  general.  When 
Mr.  Johnson  calls  on  the  phone,  Callfano 
greets  him  with  an  emphatic  "Yes,  sir,"  and 
when  he  is  summoned  to  the  oval  office 
Califano  grabs  his  coat  and  runs.  But  this  is 
what  Mr.  Johnson  expects  from  all  his  young 
men,  and  over  the  months  a  warm  and  easy 
relationship  has  grown  up  between  the  two. 

Califano  has  seen  his  share  of  the  Presi- 
dent's famous  temper,  but  he  has  also  en- 
Joyed  many  favors  and  courtesies.  He  remem- 
bers the  first  time  his  father,  who  is  now 
retired,  visited  the  White  House,  and  Mr. 
Johnson  insisted  on  seeing  him  and  having 
the  three  of  them  photographed  together. 
Mr.  Johnson  Inscribed  one  of  the  pictures: 
"To  Joe,  the  pride  of  both  of  us."  Later  he 
remarked  to  Califano  that  he,  as  a  young 
man,  couldn't  Imagine  how  much  his  success 
meant  to  his  father,  and  he  spoke  of  his 
own  pride  in  the  way  his  son-ln-Iaw,  Patrick 
Nugent,  had  handled  himself  during  his 
much-publicized  engagement  to  his  daugh- 
ter Lucl.  More  recently  the  President,  learn- 
ing that  Callfano's  parents  were  visiting  In 
Washington.  Invited  them  to  the  White  House 
dinner  for  the  Italian  President. 

Callfano's  workday  usually  runs  from 
9  A.M.  to  9  P.M.  on  weekdays  and  until 
7  P.M.  or  so  on  Saturdays;  his  hours  have 
grown  even  more  iinpredictable  in  recent 
months  as  the  President  has  increasingly 
Invited  blm  to  late-hour  dinners  at  which 
Mr.  Johnson  can  unwind,  reflect  and  toss 
out  new  Ideas. 
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with  Buch  a  schedtil*  It  la  hard  to  plan  a 
aoclal  me,  but  CaliXano  and  hU  wUe  try 
to  get  out  a  couple  of  nlghu  each  week  to 
the  theater  or  to  small  dinner  parties  with 
olOM  frlende,  moet  of  whom  are  young 
lawyers  with  whom  Callfano  works.  The  Call- 
fanoa  have  two  children,  whoee  crayon  draw- 
ings decorate  hU  office,  the  biggest  and  best 
in  the  West  Wing. 

On  the  basla  of  bla  performance  In  the 
Oovernment,  Callfano  has  had  some  ex- 
tremely attractive  offers  from  private  law 
Arms— the  kind  that  begin  at  HOCOOO  a  year 
and  move  up  faat.  It  la  not  unlikely  that 
he  will  accept  one  of  them  after  the  1968 
election  The  same  Is  true  of  the  Presidents 
two  other  top  White  House  aides.  Special 
Counsel  Harry  McPherson  Jr.  and  Special 
Assistant  Cater.  All  three  have  been  known 
to  tell  friends  that  the  staff  of  a  hard-driving 
President  needs  an  injection  of  fresh  blood 
periodically:  the  ImpHcaUon  is  that  after 
several  years  theirs  Is  very  tired  blood 

Callfano  Is  concerned  with  the  legislative 
proposals  and  the  day-to-day  problems,  as 
they  warrant  White  House  consideration,  of; 
the  welfare  segment  of  H.EW  ,  the  poverty 
progiam.  ttue  Agency  for  International  De- 
veliipment  ftpd  all  areas  of  foreign  trade,  and 
the  various  iigencles  affecting  the  domeatlc 
economy— primarily  the  Departmento  of 
Commerce.  Labor  and  the  Treasury  and  the 
CoimcU  of  Economic  Advisers 

On  the  leglslaUve  side,  the  President  has 
given  Callfano  virtually  a  free  hand  in  shap- 
ing the  Administrations  program.  Callfano. 
like  Johnson,  la  no  ideologist,  but  he  shares 
the  President's  concern  for  the  problems  of 
the  poor,  and  this  concern  has  been  a  main 
factor  m  his  shaping  of  the  legislative  pro- 
gmm.  Callfano  is  an  important  advocate  of 
the  Johnsonian  thesis  of  "a  hand  up.  not  a 
handout"— I.e.,  emphasis  on  education  and 
Job  training  rather  than  on  welfare  pay- 
menu,  a  guaranteed  Income  or  other  cash 
benefits. 

For  a  time  Callfano  and  the  President  were 
virtually  the  only  two  men  In  the  Adminis- 
tration In  favor  of  the  »20-mllUon-a-year  rat- 
control  legislation.  White  House  sources  say 
high  officials  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment were  opposed  because  they  found  the 
subject  of  raU  distasteful.  ThU  attitude  in- 
furiated the  President.  "Have  you  ever  been 
scared  of  a  wasp  In  your  home?"  he  demanded 
of  one  official.  "Scared  he'd  bite  you?  WeU, 
how'd  you  like  to  have  50  rats  In  your  home?" 
Callfano  has  also  done  much  to  point  the 
direction  of  the  Administration's  problem- 
ridden  War  on  Poverty.  When  newspaper 
stories  reported  that  the  Impact  of  the  pov- 
erty programs  Head  Start  preschool  projects 
was  largely  lost  after  the  partlclpanU  en- 
tered the  first  grade  In  low-quality  slum 
schools,  Johnson  told  Callfano  to  find  some 
way  to  offset  the  problem.  Callfano  and  pov- 
erty-program officials  came  up  with  the  Fol- 
low Through  program,  providing  for  special 
Instruction  In  schools  that  had  earned  out 
ouUtandlng  Head  Start  projects  Callfano 
was  also  a  moving  force  behind  Head  Start's 
expansion  of  a  pilot  project  to  include  large- 
scale  involvement  of  3-year-olds  and  even 
2-year-olda. 

One  of  Callfano's  goaU  Is  to  have  estab- 
lished, by  the  time  he  leaves  the  White 
House,  a  domestic  equivalent  of  the  small, 
skilled  steff  developed  by  McOeorge  Bundy 
In  the  foreign  affairs  field.  The  staff's  Job: 
to  help  him  spot  crises  before  they  erup*-. 
provide  White  House  coordlnaUon  of  Inter- 
:vgency  programs  and  the  Information  to  re- 
solve Interagency  disputes — and  to  push  for 
departmental  follow- through  on  Presiden- 
tial decisions. 

Callfano  Is  extremely  proud  of  the  staff  he 
has  assembled,  and  be  tblnka  It  la  off  to  a 
good  start.  Its  membera  are  Lawrence  B. 
Levinson.  36,  a  classmate  of  Callfano's  at 
Harvard  Law  and  also  a  graduate  of  the  De- 
fense Department  (Levinson,  who  holds  the 
title  of  Deputy  Special  Counsel,  la  CalUano'a 


closest  associate  but  in  recent  montha  baa 
increaalngly  been  working  directly  for  the 
President);  Jim  Oalther.  30,  who  led  hU  Uw 
class  at  Stanford  and  was  a  clerk  to  Chief 
Justice  Warren;  Fred  Bohen.  30.  a  political 
scientist  who  was  assistant  dean  of  the  Wood- 
row  Wilson  School  at  Princeton;  Stan  Ross. 
36,  Harvard  Law  graduate  who  Uught  a 
course  in  taxation  at  New  York  University, 
and  Matthew  Nlmetz,  28,  who  led  hU  class 
at  Harvard  Law,  studied  at  Oxford  and 
clerked  for  Supreme  Court  Justice  Harlan. 
Another  of  Callfano's  goals  grows  out  of 
his  four  years  In  Robert  McNamara's  Defenae 
Department,  vhere  he  learned  ;.t  first  hand 
the  worklnga  of  the  facts-and-flgures.  ays- 
tema-analyala  approach  to  declalon-maklng 
called  the  Plaimlng-Programlng-Budgetlng 
Syatem  (PJ>.B.S.).  On  Aug.  26,  1066,  Mr. 
Johnson  Initiated  the  controversial  system 
throughout  the  executive  branch.  Callfano 
Is  committed  to  the  experiment's  success — as 
are  other  McNamaxa  prot^gte  who  have  fan- 
ned out  to  H.E.W..  the  Post  Office,  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  and  elsewhere,  where  they  keep 
in  close  touch  with  Callfano's  White  House 
command  post. 

As  Callfano  looks  to  the  future,  he  has  no 
doubt  that  the  growing  complexity  of  na- 
tional life  will  force  basic  changes  In  the 
way  the  Government  makes  decisions.  Im- 
plements programs  and  evaluates  their  ef- 
fectiveness, and  It  la  In  such  matters  that 
he  probably  la  having  hla  most  Important 
Influence  on  the  Administration.  Johnson 
spent  two  decades  In  Congress  operating 
with  a  Congreeslonal  view — asking  what  was 
good  for  Austin  or  good  for  Texas,  rather 
than  what  might  be  good  for  the  nation  as 
a  whole.  Now,  as  President,  he  must  take 
a  broAder  view,  and  he  must  reconcile  hla 
desires  with  his  resources.  In  accomplishing 
this  end.  he  has  primarily  followed  the 
McNamara-Callfano  approach. 

For  many  years  now.  and  particularly 
since  1961,  the  Oovemment's  social  workers 
and  poverty  fighters  have  been  talking 
about  "Interdisciplinary  action"  and  "In- 
creased coordination  of  services" — but  there 
has  In  reality  been  precious  little  progress 
In  these  areaa.  If  Callfano  la  to  have  a  laat- 
Ing  Impttct  on  the  Oovernment,  It  will  most 
likely  come  less  In  his  specific  Imprint  on 
this  or  that  piece  of  legislation  (though 
such  Imprints  have  been  considerable)  than 
In  the  possibility  that  he  may  use  his  talent 
and  Influence  to  help  turn  all  the  hlgb- 
soundlng  cllchte  about  coordination  and 
efficiency  Into  concrete  rules  and  regula- 
tions in  the  govenunental  process. 

Probably  Callfano's  preoccupation  with 
organization,  with  systems,  with  decision- 
making will  never  make  him  appear  the 
glamorous  or  heroic  figure  that  some  of  his 
predecessors  have  been.  Yet  It  should  be 
said  m  hla  favor  that  Presidents  rarely  lack 
for  men  with  Ideas  about  what  the  Oovern- 
ment should  do;  men  like  Callfano,  with  a 
real  talent  for  getting  things  done,  are  al- 
ways in  short  supply. 


MARRINER  ECCLES  ANALYZES  THE 
NATIONS  CRISIS 

Mr.  GRUENINQ.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Marriner  S.  Eccles,  one  of  our  country's 
leading  citizens,  from  1934  until  1951  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
and  for  12  years  Its  Chairman;  indus- 
trialist, banker,  statesman,  has  given  an 
Interview  on  the  state  of  our  Nation 
which  appears  In  the  February  issue  of 
Forbes  magazine.  As  this  Is  a  notable 
contribution  to  the  discussion  of  our  Na- 
tion's present  dilemma,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Inter- 
view was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


As  I  SB  It:  An  Intestibw  Wtth  MAsaiNn  8. 

ECCLKS 

(NoTX. — His  name  and  his  face  were  once 
as  familiar  to  the  business  public  as  those 
of  his  successor  today.  William  McChesney 
Martin,  but  Marriner  S.  Eccles  has  been  out 
of  the  public  eye  since  he  retired  from  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  In  1951.  Now  TJ,  and 
still  hale  and  hearty  (see  Side  Lines,  p.  7), 
the  blunt,  outspoken  Salt  Lake  City  Mormon 
remains  a  full-time  working  businessman. 
He  la  chairman  of  the  big  San  Francisco- 
based  Utah  Construction  &  Mining  Co.,  a 
firm  of  which  hU  father  was  co-founder.  He 
Is  also  chairman  of  First  Security  Corp.,  a 
Salt  Lake  City  bank  holding  company,  and 
director  of  several  Utah  firms. 

(Eccles  first  came  to  Washington  early  In 
the  New  Deal  of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
to  serve  briefly  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  A  few  months  later.  In  1934.  the 
President  appointed  Eccles  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board.  In  1936  Roosevelt  moved  the 
then  47 -year- old  Eccles  up  to  chairmanship 
cf  the  revamped  Fed.  He  remained  In  that 
poet  until  1948  when  Harry  Truman  de- 
moted him.  Stubbornly,  however,  Eccles 
clung  to  hla  board  membership  for  three 
more  years  before  returning  home.  He  has 
maintained  a  keen  interest  In  national,  fi- 
nancial and  political  affairs;  In  1964  he  was 
an  active  contributor  and  campaigner  for 
Lyndon  Johnson.) 

Question.  You've  been  In  business  and  In 
policy-making  government  roles  under  all 
sorts  of  conditions:  wars,  depressions,  times 
of  prosperity.  Inflation,  deflation.  How  do 
you  read  present  economic  conditions? 

Eccles.  I  believe  that  our  country  today 
Is  confronted  by  the  most  serious  economic, 
social  and  political  problems,  both  domesti- 
cally and  abroad,  In  Its  history. 

We've  got  rising  prices,  high  Interest  rates 
and  a  baXance-of-payments  deficit.  But  these 
are  only  effects.  They  are  not  causes  You 
must  look  for  the  causes,  and — today  ea- 
peclally — that  means  examining  economic 
problema  In  a  broad  context. 

Just  list  some  of  our  national  problems — 
the  very  large  and  continuing  budget  deficit. 
the  Inflationary  pressures,  the  balance-of- 
payments  deflclt.  the  lack  of  confidence 
abroad  In  our  dollar,  the  riots  In  our  cities, 
the  unrest  on  our  campuses,  the  split  among 
all  classes  of  our  populace  and  within  our 
political  parties.  I  believe  that  all  of  these 
can  be  traced  to  a  common  cause. 
Question.  Which  la? 

EccLXS.  Which  la  the  war  In  Vietnam.  I 
believe  very  strongly  that  by  ending  or 
greatly  reducing  the  Vietnam  war,  many  of 
these  national  problems  would  be  brought 
a  long  way  toward  solution.  By  greatly  re- 
ducing, I  mean  discontinuing  the  bombing, 
bringing  about  a  cease-fire  and  submitting 
to  binding  negotiations. 

Question.  We  know  you  oppose  our  In- 
volvement In  Vietnam  on  moral  and  politi- 
cal grounds.  Evidently,  though,  you  oppose 
the  war  on  economic  and  financial  grounds 
as  well. 

ECCLES.  Most  certainly.  Let  me  explain  the 
economic  predicament  that  the  Vietnam  war 
has  gotten  us  Into.  Because  of  the  war  we 
now  have  a  defense  budget  of  around  $75 
billion.  This  has  produced  a  huge  federal 
budget  deflclt  that  will  run  at  an  estimated 
(28  billion  for  this  year.  Now.  all  this  spend- 
ing has  come  at  a  time  when  our  economy 
was  already  fully  utilized.  There  are  no  sur- 
pluses of  manpower  and  production,  ns  was 
the  condition  at  the  start  of  World  War  II. 
So  we  are  getting  Inflation  In  our  prices  and 
we  are  getting  Inflation  In  our  wages  and 
production  costs.  We  are  also  experiencing 
steady  increases  In  our  Interest  rates  as  busi- 
ness seeks  capital  to  accommodate  the  high 
levels  of  both  government  and  consumer 
spending.  Now  this  has  had  an  International 
effect.  .  .  . 

Question.  Before  you  go  on.  aren't  you  Ig- 
noring the  steps  the  Johnson  Admlnlatratlon 
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has  taken  to  trim  this  deflclt  and  control 
inflation  with  the  proposed  Income-tax  siu*- 
charge  and  budget  cuts  for  the  next  fiscal 
year? 

EccLCB.  The  tax  surcharge,  If  It  passes 
Congress,  may  bring  tn  additional  revenues 
of  $10  billion  and  slow  down  consumer 
spending  a  bit.  The  budget  cuts  the  Presi- 
dent Is  talking  about  may  reduce  federal 
expenditures  by  around  $3  billion  or  so. 
But  that  will  still  leave  a  very  large,  war- 
lusplred  budget  deflclt  of  between  (12  bil- 
lion and  (15  billion. 

Question.  You're  saying  that  compared 
with  the  magnitude  of  the  Vietnam  thing, 
these  measures  are  chicken  feed? 

Eccles.  That's  right.  I  don't  think  Infla- 
tion can  be  adequately  reduced  with  a  deficit 
of  that  size  In  a  wartime  economy.  Nor,  to 
get  on  with  my  discussion  of  the  Interna- 
tional effects,  do  I  believe  the  Administra- 
tion's moves  are  adequate  to  bolster  the 
.'tagging  confidence  abroad  In  the  value  of 
our  dollar.  This  is  another  major  crisis 
brought  on  by  our  Involvement  In  Vietnam. 

Question.  That's  due  to  Vietnam,  too? 

Eccles.  Well,  to  begin  with,  we  have  run  a 
deficit  In  our  International  balance  of  pay- 
ments m  17  out  of  the  past  18  years.  This 
means  the  amount  of  dollars  we  have  spent 
and  Invested  In  other  countries  Is  in  excess 
of  what  other  countries  have  spent  or  In- 
vested here.  As  a  result  there  has  been  built 
up  $30  billion  of  obligations  we  owe  to  other 
countries  due  In  one  year  or  less. 

Recently  this  payments  deficit  has  been 
rising  m  rather  alarming  fashion.  In  the 
l.u-t  quarter  of  1967  this  deficiency  ran  to  (1.8 
billion;  for  the  entire  year  It  was  approxi- 
mately (4  billion.  This  deficiency  has  greatly 
shaken  the  confidence  of  the  world  In  our 
dollars,  which,  as  you  know,  many  nations 
hold  as  the  reserve  for  their  own  currencies. 

Now,  our  huge  federal  deficit  and  resulting 
Infiatlon  at  home  have  further  aggravated 
this  lack  of  confidence.  Our  friends  abroad 
are  rightfully  concerned  about  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  their  dollars. 

They  are  especially  concerned  about  the 
value  of  the  dollars  they  own  when  they 
see  that  our  Inflation  Is  caused  by  a  non- 
productive military  venture  In  Vietnam  which 
shows  no  Indication  of  quick  termination. 
The  Inevitable  result  has  been  a  run  on  our 
gold  to  the  extent  that  our  national  gold 
supply  has  been  reduced  by  nearly  $1  bU- 
lion  since  the  British  pound  was  devalued 
late  In  November. 

Question.  What  about  the  President's  re- 
cent measures  to  reduce  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficiency? 

Eccles.  You  are  referring  to  the  cutbacks 
in  foreign  lending  of  banks  by  (600  million, 
the  reduction  of  the  tourism  deficit  by  (500 
million,  the  (1  billion  reduction  In  foreign 
investment  by  U.S.  capital  and  the  (500  mil- 
lion reduction  In  government  spending 
abroad. 

This  is  the  program  where  the  Govern- 
ment is  expecting  the  private  sector  to  ab- 
sorb (2  billion  of  the  cut  while  It  proposes 
to  absorb  only  (500  million.  How  covUd  they 
do  least 

Question.  Don't  you  think,  though,  that 
these  measures  tend  to  bolster  confidence  in 
the  dollar? 

Eccles.  Johnson  had  little  choice.  I'm  sure 
our  friends  abroad  put  the  "bee"  on  him. 
Certainly  these  measures  will  have  a  direct 
effect  on  our  balance  of  payments.  But  these 
are  strictly  emergency  measures;  they  will 
only  temporarily  ease  the  situation.  They  do 
not  really  get  to  the  heart  of  the  matter — 
our  large  budget  deficit  and  Inflationary 
pressure  at  home  and  the  lack  of  confidence 
both  at  home  and  abroad  In  a  country  at 
war.  These.  I  believe,  will  continue  to  erode 
the  value  of  the  dollar  as  the  world's  re- 
serve currency. 

Question.  Even  if  these  measures  are  made 


In  concert  with  a  tax  Increase  and  cuts  In 
nondefense  spending? 

ECCI.XB.  Yes,  because  In  my  opinion  the  tax 
Increase  and  the  budget  cuts  will  be  too  small 
to  make  a  truly  significant  reduction  in  the 
Infiatlonary  pressures  and  psychology 
brought  about  In  a  country  at  war. 

Question.  How  about  sharp  cuts  In  the 
budget? 

Eccles.  That's  whistling  in  the  dark.  You 
simply  cannot  make  big  enough  cuts  in  non- 
defense  spending  to  counter  the  effects  of 
the  war.  In  the  first  place,  no  party  In  power 
would  think  of  making  nondefense  reduc- 
tions of  the  size  that  would  be  required — 
especially  in  an  election  year. 

Actually,  there  Is  a  growing  need  to  in- 
crease nondefense  spending  to  take  care  of 
problems  of  our  cities,  schools,  transporta- 
tion and  foreign  economic  aid — especially  in 
Latin  America,  to  prevent  the  spread  of  com- 
munism. We  are  way  behind  on  some  ol  these 
needs  already,  and  the  war  Is  preventing  us 
from  catching  up. 

Question.  How  about  eliminating  some  of 
the  strictly  pork-barrel  appropriations  with 
which  congressmen  and  senators  favor  one 
another? 

Eccles.  They  are  chicken  feed;  they  dont 
Eunotmt  to  very  much.  Besides,  some  of  those 
expeuditures  for  rivers  and  hart}ors  are  Justi- 
fied by  real  need.  And  you  can't  accomplish 
much  by  chopping  away  at  things  like  Medi- 
care and  the  poverty  program.  They  may  be 
badly  administered,  but  even  now  the 
amount  of  money  being  spent  on  them  is  a 
pittance  compared  with  what  we  are  spending 
in  Vietnam. 

Question.  How  about  putting  on  traditional 
wartime  measures  like  wage  and  price  con- 
trols to  combat  Infiatlon?  Or  perhaps  reviv- 
ing the  excess-profits  tax? 

Eccles.  Well,  you  could  do  these  things, 
but  they  would  be  Impossible  to  administer 
under  present  conditions  and  politically  Im- 
possible to  legislate.  And  they  would  not  be 
a  solution  to  the  problems  I  have  enumerated 
before. 

Question.  Can't  the  Federal  Reserve  do 
something  about  infiatlon  by  tightening  the 
money  supply? 

Ek;cLES.  There  really  Isn't  very  much  the 
Fed  can  do  in  the  present  Instance.  It  Is 
obligated,  as  an  arm  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, to  keep  enough  reserves  in  the  banking 
system  so  the  Treasury  can  finance  the  war 
as  well  as  refund  the  tens  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars of  its  obligations  falling  due  each  year. 
This,  of  course,  only  tends  to  fuel  the  Infla- 
tionary fires.  Now,  II  the  budget  were  bal- 
anced and  the  debt  were  not  so  high,  perhaps 
the  Fed  would  be  free  to  tighten  credit  under 
inflationary  conditions.  But  that  is  not  the 
case  right  now. 

Question.  This  did  not  prevent  the  Fed 
from  clamping  down  hard  on  the  money  sup- 
ply in  1966,  when  our  Vietnam  involvement 
and  military  budget  were  already  quite  large. 
Eccles.  But  that  was  two  years  ago.  The 
budget  deficit,  even  then,  hadn't  reached 
nearly  the  size  it  has  now.  Nor  was  inflation 
so  evident  then.  You  didn't  have  one  huge 
wage  increase  after  another  producing  a  cost- 
push  type  of  inflation.  You  didn't  have  ris- 
ing prices  throughout  the  economy.  Nor  was 
our  balance-of-payments  deficiency  as  acute 
as  it  is  now.  It's  a  new  ball  game  for  the  Fed 
today. 

Question.  You  are  saying,  then,  that  the 
Fed  is  powerless  under  present  conditions  to 
combat  inflation.  Could  the  Fed  have  done 
anything,  say,  three  or  five  years  ago  to  pre- 
vent the  current  outbreak  of  inflation? 

Eccles.  No,  no,  no.  The  Fed  couldn't  have 
done  a  solitary  thing  that  would  have  affected 
the  situation  today.  The  Fed  has  been  doing 
a  good  Job.  Now  this  war  has  upset  the  whole 

d show. 

Question.  You  don't  paint  a  very  hopeful 
picture. 


Eccles.  Not  If  we  stay  In  Vietnam.  As  I 
mentioned  earlier,  the  problems  are  not  Just 
economic.  As  long  as  the  federal  budget  def- 
icit Is  so  high  there  is  little  our  Oovernment 
can  do  to  combat  the  causes  of  violence,  riots 
and  crime  In  our  country,  especially  in  the 
cities.  It  can  make  little  progress  toward  solv- 
ing problems  of  education,  housing,  transpor- 
tation, air  and  water  pollution  and  the  like. 
Already  we  have  had  to  cut  back  on  our 
foreign-aid  program.  In  no  small  measure  be- 
cause of  our  war  expenditures.  I  believe  that 
foreign  economic  aid  should  be  increased  In 
backward  countries,  not  decreased.  The  best 
way  to  fight  the  spread  of  communism  Is 
through  foreign  aid,  not  through  aggression. 
In  addition,  we  have  this  great  split  among 
our  populace  over  the  war,  disenchantment 
among  our  youth,  serious  divisions  within 
our  political  parties  and  a  growing  lack  of 
confidence  In  our  Oovernment  both  at  home 
and  especially  abroad — as  witness  the  run 
on  the  dollar. 

As  I  said  earlier,  all  of  this  broad  spectrum 
of  problems  can  only  ultimately  be  solved 
by  our  getting  out  of  Vietnam.  Consider 
what  that  would  mean.  Vietnam  is  the  cause 
for  the  deficit  In  our  federal  budget,  the 
need  for  a  tax  increase,  the  heavy  spending 
that  Is  causing  Inflation.  These  problems,  in 
turn,  are  behind  the  deficiency  in  our  bal- 
ance of  payments,  the  lack  of  confidence  In 
the  dollar,  the  run  on  our  gold  supply.  The 
war  is  the  main  cause  of  unrest  In  our  col- 
leges, the  Inability  to  cope  adequately  vrlth 
the  causes  of  violence  In  the  cities  and  the 
splits  In  our  ptopulace  and  our  political 
parties. 

Question.  You  certainly  blame  a  great  deal 
on  this  one  factor.  Is  the  war  there  all  bad? 

Eccles.  In  my  opinion  there  Is  every  rea- 
son to  get  out  of  Vietnam  and  no  good  reason 
to  stay  there.  But  one  of  the  most  compelling 
reasons  to  get  out  Is  so  that  this  country 
can  maintain  Its  world  leadership.  Losing 
that  position  would  tend  to  taring  about  a 
very  disruptive  economic  condition  in  our 
own  country  and  throughout  the  western 
world. 

The  world  needs  a  smoothly  operating 
monetary  system  to  support  a  rapidly  grow- 
ing world  trade  which  would  result  In  a  world 
at  peace.  The  basis  for  such  a  system  must 
be  gold  and  the  dollar,  plus  adjustable  draw- 
ing rights  from  the  International  Monetary 
Fund. 

Now.  the  supply  of  gold  Is  limited,  so  a 
strong  dollar  is  of  paramount  Importance. 
Even  If  the  dollar  should  be  devalued,  in 
which  case  all  other  countries  would  quickly 
follow  suit,  the  world  could  not  live  without 
the  dollar  to  carry  on  an  expanding  world 
trade.  The  dollar  Is  needed  as  the  connecting 
link  between  all  other  currencies,  so  the 
threat  to  our  world  leadership  caused  by  our 
Involvement  In  Vietnam  Is  critical. 

Question.  Do  you  think  the  President  will 
pull  out  or  pull  back  In  Vietnam? 

Eccles.  Not  In  the  near  future.  Mr.  John- 
son, Mr.  Rusk  and  their  Administration  have 
gotten  themselves  so  committed  and  deeply 
Involved  In  Vietnam  that  they  must  save 
face.  Therefore  It  would  take  a  change  in 
administration  to  get  us  out. 

Question.  So  you  believe  that  a  change  In 
administration  is  the  only  realistic  solution 
to  our  present  economic  problems? 

Eccles.  Let  me  put  It  this  way:  As  long  as 
we  are  In  Vietnam  and  are  spending  so  heav- 
ily to  remain  there,  I  do  not  believe  we  can 
cope  successfully  with  our  economic  situa- 
tion. Now,  getting  out  of  Vietnam  will  not 
suddenly  clear  away  all  our  national  prob- 
lems. There  will  still  be  plenty  of  them  left. 
But  we  would  not  be  In  the  same  dilemma  we 
are  in  now. 

We  would  not  be  wasting  our  economic  re- 
sources m  a  nonproductive  enterprise  that  we 
cannot  win.  And  make  no  mistake  about  it, 
even  if  we  are  victorious  militarily,  we  vrtll 
still   lose.   Russia  and   China  are  only   too 
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happy  to  have  us  wasting  our  money  and 
manpower  over  there  and  damaging  our  re- 
lations  with   the  rest  of   the   world 

Question.  A  quick  end  to  the  Vietnam  war 
would  play  hob  with  the  defense  industry 
and  Its  supporting  industries.  Do  you  feel 
that  some  of  the  support  for  this  war  Is  from 
vested  Interests? 

EccLKs.  I  thlnlc  one  of  the  real  great  dan- 
gers in  our  country  today  Is  the  Influence  of 
the  defense  establishment.  Let's  face  It.  The 
defense  Industries  like  the  business.  As  In- 
dividuals I'm  sure  these  men  want  peace.  But 
In  running  their  companies  they  want  peace 
with  a  •75-bllUon  defense  budget,  too.  These 
companies  have  a  powerful  voice  tn  the  Gov- 
ernment and  with  the  Congress.  Now  If  these 
companies  are  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  their 
superior  technology,  for  our  own  people  as 
well  as  others,  we  must  have  peace  In  the 
world.  We  have  the  strength,  we  have  the 
power  and  we  have  the  capacity — If  directed 
In  our  own  enllghted  self-interest — to  win 
acceptance  as  a  world  leader  for  good. 

Question.  If  we  were  to  pull  out  of  Viet- 
nam, what  would  happen?  Wouldn't  there 
be  a  swift  diversion  of  military  funds  into 
domestic  programs — with  Uttle  actual  reduc- 
tion In  Irffl.ltlon  and  the  budget  deficit? 

ECCLKS.  It  would  take  time  to  divert  the 
larger  military  expenditures  into  domestic 
programs,  and  I  would  expect  a  leveling  out 
more  than  an  Inflation.  Johnson  couldn't  get 
Congress  to  appropriate  funds  that  quickly 
or  easily,  nor  would  he  probably  wish  to. 
But  with  the  war  It  Is  different.  Congress 
has  no  choice  but  to  agree  to  the  President's 
requests  for  money.  Our  boys  are  already 
over  there,  the  defense  contracts  have  been 
signed,  the  national  commitment  must  be 
supported. 

Question.  In  other  words,  you  think  that 
some  of  the  Vietnam  money  woxild  go  Into 
nondefense  spending,  but  not  all  of  It.  But 
you  don't  favor  giving  all  of  the  saving  back 
to  the  public  as  a  tax  cut. 

EccLES.  I'm  a  very  substantial  capitalist. 
If  there  weren't  more  and  more  federal 
money  going  to  All  domestic  needs.  I  would 
lose  confidence  In  my  Investments.  I  am  very 
much  opposed  to  Inflation  as  well  as  defla- 
tion. I  favor  ^vemment  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary policy  as  the  way  to  maintain  produc- 
tion and  employment  at  satisfactory  levels 
on  the  basis  of  a  stable  currency. 

Question.  And  If  the  war  goes  .  .  .? 

Ecci.cs.  It  would  depend  on  whether  It 
was  a  continued  escalation  or  merely  a  hold- 
ing position.  In  the  case  of  escalation,  o\ir 
economic  problems  would  go  from  bad  to 
worse.  Increased  controls,  war  taxation  and  a 
much  larger  military  establishment  would  be 
necessary.  But  if  we  discontinued  our  bomb- 
ing and  our  search-and-destroy  ground  ac- 
tion and  adopted  a  holding  position,  negotia- 
tions bringing  about  a  peaceful  settlement 
would  In  my  opinion  ultimately  develop.  In 
that  case  a  tax  Increase  would  not  be  nec- 
essary, and  sufficient  budget  cuts  could  be 
made  to  curb  Inflationary  developments. 


U.S.S.   "PUEBLO" 


Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
house  of  delegates  of  the  Maryland  State 
Legislature  recently  adopted  a  resolution 
supporting  the  President  and  Concress 
on  any  action  taken  to  secure  the  release 
of  the  U.SS.  Pueblo  and  its  crew.  The 
resolution  also  expressed  sympathy  to 
the  families  of  the  Pueblo  crewmembers. 
The  house  of  delegates  resolution  is  a 
well-thousht-out  expression  of  na- 
tional resolve  in  this  crisis.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  resolution  and 
my  own  remarks  on  the  day  the  Pueblo 
was  seized,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Bovmm  IUbolutiok  17 
(By  Delegates  Burgess,  Warfleld.  R.  C.  Mat- 
thews. Holub,  W    Evans,  R.  M.  Matthews, 
D.  J.  Mlnnlck,  Jr.,  Pomos,  Becker,  Athey, 
Thomason.   Helm.   Comiell.   Anderson,   Al- 
len,  B'tiner,   Hargreaves,  Wright,  Donald- 
son, Hoffman,  Avara,  Dlxoit,  Bell,  Curran, 
Mooney,    White,    R.    Hickman,    Kent    and 
O'Brien. ) 
House  Resolution  supporting   the   President 
and  Congress  on  any  action  they  may  take 
to  secure  the  release  from  North  Korea  of 
the  vessel  U.S.S.  Pueblo  and  Its  crew,  and 
expressing  sympathy  to  the  families  of  the 
crewmembers  of  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo) 
Whereas.   The   members   of   the   House   of 
Delegates  of  Maryl.tnd  are  gravely  concerned 
over  the  capture  by  North  Korea  of  the  ves- 
sel, U.S.S.  Pueblo  and  Its  83  member  crew; 
and 

Whereas,  This  incident  will  cast  a  heavy 
burden  on  the  leadership  of  this  Country  and 
require  that  very  Important  decisions  be 
made:  and 

Whereas.  All  citizens  of  the  United  States 
;ind  especially  the  families  of  the  crew  mem- 
bers of  the  XJ.SS.  Ptieblo  are  extremely  con- 
cerned over  the  safety  of  those  crew  mem- 
bers; now.  therefore,  be  it 

R("<olrfd  by  the  Hoime  of  Delegates  of 
Maryland.  That  the  members  of  this  body  ex- 
tend their  full  support  to  the  President  and 
members  of  Congress  on  any  action  they 
may  take  to  secure  the  return  of  the  U  S.S. 
Pueblo  and  Its  crew;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  members  of  this  body 
extend  their  sympathy  to  the  families  of 
the  crew  members  of  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo:  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  Resolution 
be  sent  to  each  member  of  the  Maryland 
delegation  of  the  U.S.  Congress. 

By   the   House  of   Delegates,   January  31, 
1968. 
Read  and  adopted. 

Marvin  Mandix. 
Speaker  of  the  House. 
James  L.   Mavse. 

Chief  Clerk. 

I  News  release  from  Senator  Joseph  D. 
Ttoincs  I 

Washington,  D.C,  January  25,  1968. — 
Senator  Joseph  D.  Tydlngs  today  made  the 
following  statement  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate concerning  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  situation: 

The  entire  nation  Is  angered,  alarmed  and 
concerned  about  the  fate  of  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo 
and  her  crew. 

We  have  to  act  with  a  hard  resolve,  but 
with  a  cool  head.  In  dealing  with  North 
Korea  about  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  Incident.  Ova 
first  and  most  Important  objective  Is  to  re- 
trieve the  83  men  of  The  Pueblo.  A  boy  from 
my  own  state  of  Maryland  Is  on  that  ship 
and  we  want  him.  his  shipmates,  and  their 
vessel  back,  safe  and  sound,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. Our  first  strategy  should  be  diplomatic, 
especially  In  light  of  the  scanty  Information 
we  have  as  yet  on  what  actually  happened 
out  there.  The  President  Is  right  to  take 
every  reasonable  diplomatic  step  to  secixre 
return  of  the  Pueblo  without  armed  force 
which  would  risk  the  safety  and  lives  of  the 
Pueblo's  crew. 

If  diplomacy  falls,  we  will  have  to  consider 
other  measures,  of  course.  The  reserve  call- 
up  underlines  both  the  gravity  of  this  crisis 
and  the  President's  Intention  to  meet  it  with 
a  strong  hand.  With  many  American  lives  In 
the  balance,  however,  this  Is  "a  time  for 
wisdom,  caution  and  restraint.  But  we  must 
act  firmly  to  protect  American  prestige  and 
the  lives  of  our  men. 

I  think  Congress  should  Investigate  the 
policy  of  sending  these  ships  Into  dangerous 
waters  without  air  cover.  na\-al  escort  or 
means  of  self  defense.  This  Is  the  second 
time  In  seven  months  that  virtually  unarmed 
U.S.  reconnaissance  ships  have  been  attacked 
on  the  high  seas. 


DISCONTINUANCE    OF    PASSENGER 
TRAINS  IN  NEW  MEXICO 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  received  many  letters  of  complaint 
about  the  discontinuance  of  a  number  of 
passenger  trains  serving  New  Mexico. 
These  complaints  indicate  there  has 
been  considerable  disruption  of  passen- 
ger travel  and  in  the  prompt  delivery  of 
mail  since  these  trains  have  been  dis- 
continued. Not  only  has  this  service  been 
affected  but  a  number  of  railroad  em- 
ployees have  been  laid  off  their  jobs  and 
there  have  been  difficulties  in  relocating 
the  mall  clerks  who  worked  these  trains. 

The  New  Mexico  State  Corporation 
Commission  has  appealed  to  Congress  to 
halt  the  discontinuance  of  passenger 
trains  and  has  requested  an  investigation 
to  determine  the  impact  these  discon- 
tinuances are  having  on  the  welfare  and 
safety  of  our  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
resolution  passed  by  the  New  Mexico 
State  Corix)ratlon  Commission  on  Feb- 
ruai-y  23.  1968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution.  New  Mexico  State  CoaPoaAxiON 
Commission 

Whereas,  there  have  been  numerous  pas- 
senger train  discontinuances  during  recent 
years:  and 

Whereas,  numerous  applications  for  dis- 
continuance of  passenger  trains  have  beer, 
flled.  prosecuted  and  allowed  or  arbitrarily 
and  peremptorily  discontinued  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  Sec.  13a  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  until  few  such  trains  remain; 
and 

Whereas,  the  recent  action  of  the  Post 
Office  Department,  Railway  Express  Agency 
and/or  the  railroads  themselves  has  mate- 
rially reduced  passenger  revenue;  and 

Whereas,  the  welfare  and  safety  of  this 
country  Is  being  materially  Injured  by  such 
discontinuances:  and 

Whereas,  the  New  Mexico  State  Corpora- 
tion Commission  knows  of  Its  own  knowledge 
acquired  from  several  such  applications  be- 
fore It  and  the  participation  in  such  hear- 
ings before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission that  such  facts  are  true; 

Now  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  the 
New  Mexico  State  Corporation  Commission 
Joins  Its  sister  states  in  appealing  to  Con- 
gress to  call  an  Immediate  moratorium  on  all 
passenger  train  discontinuances  and  to  In- 
vestigate and  determine  the  impact  these 
discontinuances  are  having  on  the  welfare 
and  safety  of  our  country  Including  its  na- 
tional defense. 

This  Resolution  adopted  by  the  Commis- 
sion this  23rd  day  of  February,   1968. 

COLUMBUS  FCTGUSON, 

Chai'mar. 
Ployd  Cross. 
,.       MUKKAY    E.    Morgan. 

Commissioners. 
Attest; 

L.  C.  CVPERT. 

Director.  Traffic  and  Rate  Dliiv.on. 
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CORRECTION   OP   VETERANS'    PEN- 
SION LAWS 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  Piesident,  as  a 
result  of  action  by  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance on  Wednesday,  the  Senate  will 
soon  have  an  opportunity  to  correct  what 
I  consider  to  be  an  extremely  unjust  as- 
pect of  the  pension  laws  covering  vet- 
erans who  have  reached  retirement  age. 


At  present,  social  security  increases  are 
Included  in  the  calculations  of  income 
that  are  used  to  determine  the  pension 
entitlement  of  veterans  who  are  also  re- 
ceiving social  security  payments. 

As  a  consequence,  some  30,000  veterans 
were  penalized  by  having  their  VA 
checks  reduced  following  the  7-percent 
increase  In  social  security  benefits 
adopted  in  1965.  Moreover,  these  men  and 
women  who  have  contributed  so  much 
to  the  safety  and  well-being  of  our  coun- 
try suffered  a  net  loss  in  income,  because 
the  social  security  improvements  were 
not  large  enough  to  offset  the  pension  re- 
duction. 

Just  a  few  examples  will  suffice  to  In- 
dicate how  these  people  were  damaged. 
One  recipient  in  my  State  was  entitled 
to  $47  per  month  in  social  security  prior 
to  the  1965  increase.  His  VA  pension  was 
$100  per  month.  The  7-percent  raise 
boosted  his  social  security  to  $51,  but  it 
also  placed  him  in  the  next  higher  step  In 
the  VA  scale  of  permissible  Income  for 
pensions  and  thus  brought  alwut  a  $25 
cut  in  that  monthly  payment — a  net  loss 
of  $19  per  month. 

Another  constituent  was  forced  to  ac- 
cept a  $7  raise  on  one  hand  which 
carried  with  It  a  $35  per  month  drop 
on  the  other.  A  widow  gained  $4  per 
month  and  lost  four  times  that  amount. 

The  same  thing  will  happen  this  year 
and  on  a  much  larger  scale,  unless  H.R. 
12555,  reported  on  Wednesday  by  the 
Finance  Committee,  is  handled  expedi- 
tiously by  the  Senate.  The  Social  Secu- 
rity Amendments  of  1967,  including  an 
increase  of  13  percent  In  benefit  pay- 
ments, went  into  effect  in  February  and 
will  be  reflected  in  checks  received  early 
this  month.  Unless  we  act  quickly,  those 
checks — fulfilling  urgent  needs  of  most 
older  Americans — will  severely  penalize 
thousands  among  them. 

The  Senate  has  responded  favorably 
to  this  dilemma  on  several  occasions  in 
the  past.  In  1966  a  bill  to  liberalize  pro- 
visions relating  to  dependency  and  in- 
demnity payments  also  carried  language 
excluding  social  security  increases  from 
computations  of  veterans  income.  It  was, 
however,  rejected  by  our  colleagues  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  their 
position  prevailed  in  conference.  An 
identical  fate  met  similar  language  that 
we  Included  in  the  Veterans  Pension  and 
Readjustment  Act  of  1967. 

This  year  the  outlook  is  immensely 
improved.  I  am  pleased  that  the  House 
has  already  given  its  approval  to  this 
measure,  and  I  urge  prompt  Senate 
adoption.         ^ 

THE  DRAFT  ENDANGERS  OUR  EDU- 
CATION SYSTEM 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  last 
weekend  I  spoke  at  several  Maryland 
colleges  on  the  subject  of  the  Selective 
Service  Act.  I  pointed  out  that  I  voted 
against  the  current  Selective  Service 
Act  because  I  believe  it  perpetuates  the 
worst  features  of  the  old  law  and  bars 
needed  reforms.  I  particularly  criticized 
selective  service  actions  denying  educa- 
tional deferments,  especially  in  the  case 
of  junior  college  students  pursuing  oc- 
cupational courses  of  study. 


In  light  of  my  remarks  last  weekend, 
I  am  pleased  that  General  Hershey  has 
now  reversed  the  policy  of  dens^ng  edu- 
cational deferments  to  students  pursuing 
occupational  and  technical  courses  in 
junior  colleges.  But  many  other  reforms, 
both  in  the  basic  law  and  its  administra- 
tion, have  yet  to  be  made. 

The  graduate  student  deferment  policy 
Selective  Service  announced  2  weeks  ago 
is  really  intolerable.  Dr.  Wilson  Elklns, 
president  of  the  University  of  Maryland, 
told  me  this  week  that  the  new  graduate 
deferment  policy  will  cut  Marylands' 
graduate  enrollment  by  about  40  per- 
cent. President  Elkins  says  that  the 
denial  of  postgraduate  deferments  will 
seriously  disrupt  and  retard  educational 
development  in  this  country  and  will 
deplete  the  ranks  of  graduate  research 
assistants  and  graduate  teaching  assist- 
ants upon  which  colleges  and  universi- 
ties throughput  the  coimtry  depend. 

Dr.  Elklns  concluded  his  letter  to  me 
with  the  words: 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  It  is  essential  to 
the  welfare,  not  only  of  the  universities,  but 
of  the  nation  as  well,  that  every  effort  be 
made  to  persuade  the  Congress  to  reconsider 
the  existing  Selective  Service  Act. 

I  agree  with  Dr.  Elkins'  concern  and 
with  the  course  of  action  he  suggests. 
Congress  must  act  and  act  quickly  to 
correct  the  defects  with  last  year's  draft 
law  and  its  administration.  For  that  rea- 
son, I  have  cosponsored  the  legislation 
introduced  by  Senator  Kennedy  this 
week  to  overhaul  the  draft  law. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  my  remarks  last  weekend  and 
Dr.  Elkins'  letter  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

(News  release   from  Senator  Joseph  D. 

TYDINGS] 

Washington,  D.C,  February  24,  1968. — Sen- 
ator Joseph  D.  Tydlngs  this  weekend  criti- 
cized the  present  military  draft  system  and 
called  for  its  complete  revision. 

Senator  Tydlngs  was  especially  critical  of 
Selective  Service  actions  denying  educa- 
tional deferments,  especially  for  Junior  col- 
lege students  pursuing  occupational  courses 
of  study.  Tydlngs  said : 

"The  draft  law  and  its  administraUon 
urgently  need  revision.  No  military  draft 
which,  like  ours,  takes  only  one  out  of  every 
40  eligible  men  can  be  completely  fair,  since 
some  men  must  serve,  while  most  will  not. 
But  the  present  draft  system  creates  a  night- 
mare of  uncertainty  for  every  young  man. 
The  draft  system  is  unnecessarily  discrimina- 
tory in  theory  and  capriciously  imeqtial  in 
practice. 

"The  Selective  Service  System  has  denied 
educational  deferments  to  college  students 
who  are  pursuing  technical  or  occupational 
courses  while  continuing  to  grant  them  for 
courses  leading  to  a  baccalaureate  degree. 
This  order  grossly  discriminates  against 
those  who.  cannot  afford  or  do  not  wish  four 
years  of  college,  and  is  hitUng  Junior  col- 
leges and  their  students  especially  hard. 

"In  addition,  last  week's  order  by  the  Se- 
lective Service  abolishing  graduate  defer- 
ments and  requiring  the  oldest  draft-eligible 
men  to  be  drafted  ftrst  means  that  our 
graduate  schools  are  going  to  be  gutted,  the 
armed  forces  are  going  to  get  the  least  suit- 
able class  of  draftees,  and  young  men  turning 
18  will  either  have  to  volunteer  for  the  Army 
or  wait  four  or  five  years  in  uncertainty  as 


to  whether  they  will,  In  fact,  ever  be  drafted. 
In  the  meantime,  the  opportunity  to  And 
stable  employment  and  to  make  firm  career 
and  marriage  plans  without  fear  of  disrup- 
tion is  denied  them. 

"The  administration  of  the  draft  system 
is  going  from  bad  to  worse.  It  was  bad  enough 
when  the  House  of  Representatives  ignored 
the  advice  of  all  the  experts  and  gutted  the 
draft  reforms  we  had  passed  In  the  Senate, 
thereby  perpetuating  in  the  1967  draft  law 
the  worst  faults  of  the  old  system.  But  now 
we  are  witnessing  an  administration  of  the 
draft  by  the  Selective  Service  System  which 
is  even  more  callous  and  thoughtless  than 
the  law  itself. 

•Selective  Service  recenUy  instructed  all 
Government  Appeal  Agents — mostly  lawyers 
who  contribute  their  time  to  counsel  young 
men  of  their  rights  under  the  draft  law — 
to  Inform  on  those  young  men  whenever  a 
possible  violation  of  the  draft  law  comes  to 
light  in  the  course  of  such  counsel.  This 
instruction  blatantly  violates  the  lawyer- 
client  relationship,  creates  an  impossible  con- 
flict of  interest  for  the  Appeals  Agents,  and 
will  certainly  discourage  yoving  men  uncer- 
tain of  their  draft  status  from  taking  advan- 
tage of  this  right  they  have  under  the  law. 

"In  addition,  we  hear  reports  that  despite 
Justice  Department  directives  to  the  contrary, 
the  Selective  Service  System  and  some  local 
boards  around  the  country  are  apparently 
acting  both  as  Judge  and  Jury  of  possible 
violations  of  law  by  draft-ellglbles,  and,  in 
a  few  cases,  are  even  acting  as  censors  of 
freedom  of  speech." 

Recalling  his  own  vote  last  year  against  the 
present  law,  Tydlngs  said: 

"The  present  draft  law  penalizes  the  poor 
who  cannot  afford  college  deferment  and  en- 
sures unequal  administration  of  the  draft 
across  the  country  by  falling  to  set  uniform 
national  standards  for  draft  selection  and 
exemption. 

"Many  of  us  believe  the  best  system  for 
meeting  the  military  manpower  needs  of  this 
country  is  a  system  which  takes  the  younger 
draft-ellglbles  first,  through  a  lottery-type 
selection.  This  system  would  treat  all  men 
equally,  regardless  of  race,  economic  condi- 
tion, or  educational  status,  and  would  give 
every  man  over  the  age  of  nineteen  the 
knowledge  of  exactly  where  he  stood  regard- 
ing the  draft.  He  would  either  already  have 
been  drafted  or  he  would  have  an  assurance 
that  he  could  plan  his  life  without  worrying 
about  the  disruption  of  ever  being  drafted 
except  in  grave  national  emergency.  This  is 
the  plan  the  Army  wants  and  most  young 
men  want.  It  is  the  least  unfair  and  the 
most  certain. 

"These  reforms  were  eliminated  by  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  In  last 
year's  draft  act.  That  Is  why,  I  voted  against 
the  final  conference  committee  version  of 
the  bill,  even  though  I  supported  and  voted 
for  the  Senate  bill  which  contained  the  draft 
reforms.  Now  we  are  witnessing  a  complete 
debasement  of  the  entire  draft  system — both 
the  law  and  its  administration.  Congress 
should  act  this  year  to  remedy  both." 

University   of   Maryland, 
College  Park,  February  23. 1968. 
Hon.  Joseph  D.  Tydincs, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  TYDiNGs:The  situation  con- 
fronting the  graduate  student  population 
which  will  be  preclpiteted  by  the  vulner- 
ability of  all  graduate  male  students  to  the 
draft  beginning  with  the  Fall  1968  semester, 
is  very  grave.  The  seriousness  of  the  situa- 
tion has  been  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  by  many  na- 
tional organizations  including  The  Council 
of  Graduate  Schools  in  the  United  SUtes, 
the  American  Council  on  Education,  the 
National  Association  of  State  Universities 
and  Land-Grant  Colleges  and  others.  As  of 
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this  dat«.  th«re  haa  b««n  no  Indication  that 
th«  President  or  the  Department  of  Defenae 
will  aeek  change*  either  by  leglalatlon  or  by 
reflation  In  the  current  Selective  Service 
Act. 

I  am.  therefore,  aaktng  for  your  considera- 
tion of  the  problem.  I  urge  that  you  recon- 
sider the  existing  Selective  Service  Act. 
Hopefully,  you  may  conclude  that  certain 
modifications  of  this  legislation  are  required: 
otherwise,  our  graduate  student  enrollment 
will  be  cut  by  drastic  proportions. 

Please  allow  me  to  briefly  summarise  how 
the  current  legislation  is  likely  to  affect  en- 
rollment of  graduate  students  at  the  Unl- 
»»ralty  of  Maryland: 

Current  graduate  student  enrollment. 
7.439:  males.  4  043:  females.  3.487. 

Projected  1968-69  graduate  enrollment 
based  upon  a  normal  growth  pattern.  8  320. 

Anticipated  1988-09  graduate  enrollment 
under  present  draft  law,  6.202 

The  number  6.302  was  arrived  at  as  follows: 

Returning  male  gradute  students  com- 
posed of  the  physically  dlaquall- 
ned 1.  260 

Veteran* 600 

Those  over  36  ye«ra  of  aga I.  300 

Graduating  male  seniors  (using  Uni- 
versity if  Maryland  figures)  who 
may  go  oh  to  graduate  school  by 
virtue  of  being  physically  disquali- 
fied for  the  draft  or  being  a  veteran.  443 
Female   students 2.600 

ToUI    6,202 

Anticipated  1968-69  graduate  enroll- 
ment deficit  If  present  draft  law 
remains    unchanged 2.  118 

The  current  draft  legislation  will,  as  can 
be  seen  by  the  foregoing  flrures: 

(1)  Reduce  our  projected  male  graduate 
enrollment  by  about  40  percent. 

(2)  Alter  the  graduate  student  population 
so  that  68  percent  will  be  women,  men  over 
26  years  of  age.  and  persons  physically  dis- 
qualified for  service. 

Although  I  am  presenting  data  reflecting 
the  situation  at  the  tJnlveralty  of  Maryland, 
this  Is,  of  course,  a  national  phenomenon.  A 
disruption  of  graduate  education  of  the  order 
Inherent  In  the  new  draft  legislation  will 
seriously  ciu'tall  the  national  movement  and 
the  growing  need  for  more  advanced  educa- 
tion. In  addition.  It  will  result  In  a  depletion 
In  the  ranks  of  graduate  research  assistants 
and  graduate  teaching  assistants.  Both  of 
these  categories  of  graduate  students  are 
central  to  the  achievement  of  the  objectives 
of  graduate  education. 

It  Is  my  firm  belief  that  It  Is  essential  to 
the  welfare,  not  only  of  the  universities,  but 
of  the  nation  as  well,  that  every  effort  be 
made  to  persuade  the  Congress  to  reconsider 
the  existing  Selective  Service  Act.  We  shall 
appreciate  your  thoughtful  consideration  of 
this  Important  matter,  and  It  would  be  help- 
ful If  we  could  have  your  reaction  to  the  cur- 
rent outlook. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Wilson  H.  Buumb, 

President. 


NEW  LOOK  FOR  POSTAL  TRAINING 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  27  I  had  the  honor  to  attend 
the  dedication  of  the  new  Postal  Serv- 
ice Institute  at  ceremonies  held  in 
Bethesda.    Md. 

This  new  training  institute  for  postal 
employees  is  a  major  step  forward  In 
Postmaster  General  O'Brien's  continued 
effort  to  Improve  the  postal  service  and 
most  particularly  to  Increase  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  postal  employment  as  a 
career. 

During  the  period  that  I  have  served 
as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Post 


Office  and  Civil  Service,  I  have  con- 
stantly stressed  the  need  for  Improve- 
ment of  promotion  opportunities  In  the 
postal  service  so  that  young  men  who  join 
the  ranks  of  postal  letter  carriers,  clerks, 
and  mall  handlers  wlU  not  consider  the 
job  a  dead  end  Job. 

Providing  an  educational  facility  such 
AS  the  Postal  Service  Institute  is  a  long 
step  toward  achieving  this  goal.  It  Is 
part  of  the  general  modernization  of  the 
postal  service  that  we  are  striving  for, 
and  it  is  certainly  the  most  important 
part.  There  are  more  than  700.000  postal 
employees  and  It  Is  the  Department's 
and  the  Congress'  duty  to  assure  that 
employment  in  the  postal  service  meets 
the  needs  of  the  employees  economically 
and  psychologically  as  well  as  the  needs 
of. the  public  which  they  serve. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress by  Postmaster  General  O'Brien  at 
the  dedication  ceremonies  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Addkess  dt  PosTMAsrn  Oenesal   Lawrxnce 

P.  O'Brien  at  the  Dedication  or  the  Postal 

Scxvicc  iNSTmrrc.  Bethesda.  Mo.,  Fisatr- 

AST  27,  1968 

I  am  very  pleased  to  Join  with  you  In  thU 
Important  dedication. 

In  m7  estimation,  one  of  the  most  satis- 
fying events  In  life  come*  when  we  can  see 
the  translation  of  a  hope  and  an  Idea  Into 
solid  reality. 

Therefore,  this  occasion  should  be  satis- 
fying to  many  here  today,  for  the  creation 
of  the  Postal  Service  Institute  reflects  the 
thoughts,  the  hopes,  and  the  hard  work  of 
many  people. 

Certainly,  the  great  public  servants  who 
have  already  spoken  to  us.  Senator  Mike 
Monroney.  Senator  Daniel  Brewster.  Con- 
gressmen Tom  Steed  and  Tad  Dulskl,  to- 
gether with  their  colleagues,  have  constantly 
shown  a  keen  appreciation  of  our  unique 
training  needs,  needs  that  will  now  be  met 
through  this  Institute. 

This  Institute  also  reflects  a  recommenda- 
tion I  made  over  two  years  ago  upon  my  re- 
turn from  a  survey  of  European  postal  fa- 
cilities. At  that  time  I  was  deeply  Impressed 
by  the  training  program  offered  Its  em- 
ployees by  the  Dutch  Postal  Service.  I 
pointed  out  In  my  report  that  we  had  been 
derelict  in  employee  training  programs  for 
future  leaders  of  the  Post  OfDce  Department. 

My  own  period  pt  training  for  the  posi- 
tion of  Postmaster 'Oeneral  took  place  on  the 
Job.  so  to  speak.  There  were  many  days  when 
I  wished  there  were  some  place  I  could  turn 
(or  a  quick  course  In  Postmaster-generalship. 
But.  unfortunately,  there  was  no  place.  And. 
In  fact.  I  suppose  there  will  never  be  such  a 
course.  No  one  could  teach  It  but  a  former 
Postmaster  General,  and  after  serving  as  one 
of  the  nation's  biggest  targets  for  a  period  of 
time,  no  former  Postmaster  General  would 
have  the  energy,  or  lack  the  constricting 
scar  tlseue  to  teach  such  a  course. 

During  my  period  of  on-the-job  training 
there  were  many  surprises  about  the  nature 
of  the  post  office  and  Its  problems. 

Per^ape  the  most  shocking  moment  of  all 
came  when  1  realized  that  the  Post  Office 
Department  was  not  an  office  aft  all.  The 
word  "office"  makes  everyone  think  of  desks, 
and  paper  shuffling,  and  Inter-office  memo- 
randa, and  orgranlzatlonal  charts  and  dis- 
tance from  the  word  of  action  and  solid 
accomplishment. 

I  found  that  the  word  "office"  Is  completely 
misleading. 

For  today  the  Post  Office  Department  Is  an 
Industry.  Not  the  mimeograph  machine  but 


the  high  speed  letter  sorter  Is  the  governing 
symbol  of  our  activity. 

We  are.  In  fact,  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  Important  Industries  of  the  nation 

Fortune  magazine  annually  publishes  a 
listing  of  the  greatest  business  firms  In  the 
land.  We  aren't  listed,  of  course,  but  our 
"sales"  of  $5  billion  last  ye<u'  would  rank  us 
ahead  of  Texaco.  VJS.  Steel,  IBM,  Western 
Electric,  Gulf  Oil,  and  all  of  America's  air- 
craft, chemical,  rubber,  agricultural,  steel 
and  machine  tool  corporations.  The  U.S.  Mall 
Is  "big  biMlness." 

If  we  consider  ourselves  a  utility  rather 
than  an  Industrial  firm,  there  is  but  one  with 
larger  operating  revenue.  American  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph. 

Thus,  we  are  an  "office"  In  words,  but  we 
are  an  Industry  in  fact.  And  we  are  an  in- 
dustry that  Is  Increasingly  turning  to  mech- 
anization and  modern  concepts  to  solve  our 
problems. 

We  ape  now  Involved  In  the  most  massive 
program  of  postal  construction  and  postal 
mechanization  and  research  in  the  history  of 
this  Department.  And.  again,  this  Is  a  direct 
reflection  of  the  support  accorded  us  by  con- 
cerned, committed,  and  experienced  legis- 
lators, who  are  experts  In  postal  matters, 
men  such  as  the  outstanding  Congressional 
leaders  with  us  today. 

As  a  result  of  this  urgent  and  badly  needed 
mechanization  program,  the  mail  moving 
and  processing  equipment  flowing  Into  our 
major  post  offices  Is  Increasingly  complicated. 
This  equipment  will  change  old  habits  of 
thought  Just  as  it  Is  increasing  the  speed 
and  changing  the  flow  of  mail. 

Such  equipment  is  also  slowly  but  surely 
transforming  post  offices  into  communica- 
tion processing  factories,  postmasters  into 
Industrial  managers,  supervisors  into  man- 
agerial assistants. 

Another  look  at  the  Fortune  magazine  sur- 
very  shows  that  we  rank  third  among  any 
Industry  or  utility  In  the  number  of  our 
employees.  Only  AT&T,  with  795.000  and 
General  Motors  with  735.000  exceed  the  num- 
ber of  postal  employees — and  not  bv  much. 

Thus,  we  are  the  third  largest  civilian  em- 
ployer in  the  land. 

This  fact  of  the  postal  communications 
Industry  creates  three  responsibilities.  The 
flrst  of  these  is  using  our  vast  army  of  work- 
ers m  the  moat  effective  manner.  Work 
scheduling  stands  at  the  heart  of  effective 
use  of  manpower,  in  an  industry  such  as 
ours,  which  is  subject  to  wide  hourly,  dally, 
and  seasonal  variations  in  mall  volume.  For 
us  the  matching  of  manpower  assignment  to 
workload,  the  precise  balance  of  men  on  the 
Job  and  mail  in  the  post  office,  is  a  matter 
tens  of  millions  of  dollars.  If  a  supervisor 
schedules  too  many  men  for  the  amount  of 
mall  that  actually  flows  through  the  post 
office,  money  is  wasted.  If  he  schedules  too 
few.  the  mail  is  delayed. 
•  The  teaching  of  work  scheduling  methods 
through  this  Institute  will.  I  have  no  doubt, 
produce  savings  that  will  more  than  pay  for 
the  entire  Institute  Itself.  As  a  result,  we  are 
giving  high  priority  to  the  development  of 
the  necessary  course  materials. 

Still  another  important  responsibility  lies 
in  the  area  of  relations  between  employee 
and  postal  management. 

As  of  now.  many  of  our  managers — our 
postmasters  and  their  staffs  and  supervi- 
sors— are  disadvantaged  compared  with  pri- 
vate Industrial  managers  because  of  a  lack 
of  training  and  experience  in  the  collective 
bargaining  process. 

This  Itistltute  will  help  us  rectify  this 
serious  omission  in  our  Inventory  managerial 
skills. 

The  third  responsibility  Involves  use  of 
this  Institute  to  eradicate  one  of  the  major 
faults  of  the  postal  service — lack  of  a  real 
career  ladder  for  our  employees.  The  creation 
of  this  Institute  bears  quite  directly  on  our 
hopes  to  provide  greater  opportunities  for  all 
our  employees.  As  new  methods  of  mall  proc- 
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essing  are  introduced,  as  new  machines  are 
invented,  as  old  and  tired  ways  decline  be- 
fore the  dynamism  at  the  many  creative 
minds  in  our  Bureau  of  Research  and 
Engineering,  we  anticipate  that  the  Institute 
will  play  a  major  role  in  the  necessary  train- 
ing process. 

In  its  Initial  period  of  growth  the  Insti- 
tute will  concern  Itself  with  Improving 
management,  because  the  Introduction  of 
so  many  new  concepts  and  new  Instrviinents 
has  placed  a  heavy  burden  upon  manage- 
ment, and  certainly  because  experience  has 
shown  that  a  dollar  spent  on  Improving 
management  skills  quite  often  yields  enor- 
mous dividends  In  terms  of  better  service 
and  more  efficient  operations.  Among  the 
specific  course  areas  to  be  covered  In  the 
flrst  year  are  safety  management,  postal 
engineering,  maintenance  management,  and 
traffic  management  and  materials  handling. 

We  look  forward  to  moving  rapidly  toward 
achieving  the  full  potential  of  the  Postal 
Service  Institute. 

By  1972,  we  anticipate  a  modem  facility 
which  will  share  space  with  our  new  Bureau 
of  Research  and  Engineering  In  which  engi- 
neers and  operations  specialists  can  engage 
In  continuous  consultation  on  postal  prob- 
lems. 

We  anticipate  that  the  Institute  will 
provide  the  means  by  which  models  of 
advanced  processing  machinery  may  be 
rigorously  tested  under  laboratory  condi- 
tions. 

Further,  though  the  Institute  will  not 
engage  In  mass  education.  It  will  be  the 
center  of  a  network  of  extension  courses 
radiating  throughout  the  nation. 

Already  the  Postal  Service  Institute  has 
arranged  with  the  University  of  Oklahoma 
for  a  series  of  seminars  at  Norman,  Okla- 
homa. These  seminars  are  designed  to  pro- 
vide postmasters  with  expert  training  In  the 
aeld  of  labor  relations.  The  Postal  Service 
expects  to  gain  much  through  this  coopera- 
tive arrangement  vrtth  the  University  of 
Oklahoma,  an  arrangement  which,  I  might 
add,  reflects  the  keen  interest  of  Senator 
Monroney  aind  of  Congressman  Steed. 

And,  finally,  the  Institute  will  act  as 
a  form  of  seedbed.  Either  through  study 
here  or  through  extension  courses,  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women  will  gain  new 
Insight  Into  postal  problems  and  the  solu- 
tions for  those  problems.  When  they  return 
to  their  local  post  offices,  they  will.  In  turn, 
organize  courses  and  teach  locally  what 
they  have  learned  at  PSI.  and  thus  become 
a  source  of  Ideas  and  motlvatlot-  for  their 
fellow  employees. 

My  friends,  this  is  an  act  of  extraordinary 
creation.  For  a  echoed  provides  the  best  of 
the  past  to  mold  the  present  and  influence 
the  future.  A  school  reflect.^  the  best  effort 
of  one  generation  for  succeeding  generations. 
A  school  is  a  brilliant  violation  of  the  laws 
of  geometry — through  the  chemistry  of 
learning  we  discover  that  the  totality  of  a 
school's  Influence  Is  far  greater  than  the 
sum  of  Its  parts. 


LORD  HARLECH'S  ELOQUENT  RE- 
MARKS IN  MEMpRY  OF  WINSTON 
CHURCHILL         I 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  one  of  our  most  able  contem- 
porary diplomats  is  Lord  Harlech,  who 
was  Britain's  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States  In  recent  years.  A  few  weeks  ago 
he  had  occasion  to  speak  In  Philadelphia 
at  a  dinner  In  memory  of  Sir  Winston 
Churchill.  His  remarks  were,  as  always, 
eloquent  and  learned. 

I  believe  that  these  thoughtful  and 
articulate  observations  about  a  great 
statesman  and  friend  of  the  United 
States  deserve  the  attention  of  every 


Member  of  the  Senate.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Lord  Harlech's  remarks  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Winston  CHtrRCRiLL  Memorial  Dinner, 
Philadelphia,  February  7,  1968 
So  much  has  been  said  and  written  about 
Sir  Winston  Churchill  In  the  three  years 
since  his  death  that  no  words  of  ours  to- 
night can  add  lustre  to  his  name.  All  we 
can  do  is  pay  our  bumble  tribute  to  his 
genius  and  express  our  deep  gratitude  for 
the  way  in  which  he  enriched  the  life  not 
only  of  his  own  country,  but  of  America  and 
of  the  world. 

I  still  find  it  an  awesome  thing  to  survey 
the  extraordinary  variety  of  his  talents. 
Apart  from  an  inunensely  full  and  rumbus- 
tious political  life  and  apart  from  his  match- 
less oratory  so  closely  connected  with  It,  he 
was  also  a  distinguished  historian,  a  superb 
writer  of  English  prose,  a  talented  and  pro- 
lific amateur  artist,  a  passable  bricklayer 
and  a  not  unsuccessful  race-horse  breeder. 
Some  who  have  attempted  the  same  feat 
might  say  that  the  last  Is  by  no  means  the 
easiest  of  achievement. 

And  be  did  all  this  not  under  a  personal 
regime  of  ascetic,  grinding  drudgery  like 
the  Emperor  Jtistlnlan,  but  with  such 
panache,  with  such  wit  and  with  such  en- 
joyment of  the  good  things  of  life  that  his 
name  Is  now  associated  with  more  funny 
stories  than  a  professional  comedians — and 
some  of  them  are  undoubtedly  true. 

The  other  aspect  of  his  life  which  always 
staggers  me  Is  the  extraordinary  length  of 
the  period  during  which  he  bestrode  the  na- 
tional and  International  stage.  He  did  not 
expect  to.  As  early  as  1896  he  was  saying 
"Churchllls  peg  out  early.  So  I'm  going  to 
make  sure  of  my  Innings."  Two  years  later.  In 
the  Sudan,  be  took  part  In  what  was  perhaps 
the  last  great  cavalry  charge  between  armies 
drawn  up  In  old  fashioned  close-order.  By 
the  turn  of  the  century  be  was  a  national 
figure,  a  Member  of  Parliament  and  was  still 
worrying  about  his  life-expectancy.  "The 
worst  of  it  Is,"  he  said,  "I'm  not  a  good  life. 
I  must  try  and  accomplish  what  I  can  by 
the  time  I'm  40." 

In  1908,  when  he  was  still  only  34,  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  British  Cabinet.  Al- 
ready his  generous  but  pugnacious  cbaxacter 
had  made  him  a  centre  of  controversy  and 
so  he  remained  until,  half  a  century  later, 
he  slipped  humbly  and  with  dignity  from 
public  life.  What  Incredible  contrasts  he  had 
witnessed  in  man's  environment  and  In  the 
world's  political  structure.  He  had  charged 
with  the  cavalry  at  Omdurman — yet  in  his 
later  years  he  was  to  find  himself  grappling 
with  the  problem  of  nuclear  weapons.  When 
he  was  young,  one  quarter  of  the  world  was 
tinder  British  rule  and  the  Royal  Navy  was 
kept  at  a  strength  to  match  any  other  two 
navies  combined.  This  early  background 
might  have  anchored  his  thoughts  In  an  out- 
dated mould.  Yet  the  \rigor  and  suppleness  of 
Churchill's  mind  was  such  that  he  remained 
to  the  end  of  his  career  an  extraordinarily 
prophetic  judge  of  world  trends.  His  "Iron 
Curtain"  speech  at  Pulton,  Missouri  In  1946 
immediately  springs  to  mind.  Indeed  If  you 
read  It  today,  you  will  see  Just  what  a  very 
accurate  fprecast  It  gave  of  the  struggle 
against  militant  Communism  which  so  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  our  two  countries  for 
the  next  two  decades. 

We  now  know  that  be  had  sensed  the 
threat  from  the  Soviet  Union  even  earUer 
than  this.  Talking  about  his  latest  volume 
of  memoirs  Mr.  Harold  Macmillan  has  told 
of  a  conversation  he  had  with  Churchill  In 
1944,  when  the  Prime  Minister  asked  him 
whether  he  regarded  Oliver  Cromwell  as  a 
great  man.  When  Macmillan  said  "Yes" 
Churchill  retorted  that  Cromwell's  mind  had 
been  bo  preoccupied  about  Britain's  tradi- 


tional enemy,  Spain,  that  he  had  failed  to 
perceive  the  growing  menace  of  France.  What 
Churchill  was  implying,  of  ootirse,  was  that 
although  we  were  still  locked  In  mortal  com- 
bat with  a  a«rmany,  which  had  twice  de- 
stroyed the  peace  of  Etirope  within  a 
generation,  it  was  not  from  Germany,  but 
from  Russia  that  we  would  have  to  protect 
cyurselves  after  the  war. 

Mention  of  Germany  does,  however,  lead 
me  on  to  another  aspect  at  CburcblU's  char- 
acter and  to  my  mind  a  most  noble  aspect. 
He  was  above  aU  a  man  magnanimous  In 
victory. 

In  a  speech  In  the  House  of  Commons  Just 
twelve  months  after  the  defeat  of  Germany 
he  said:  "I  fall  back  on  the  declaration  of 
Edmund  Burke — I  cannot  form  an  indict- 
ment against  an  entire  people.  We  cannot 
plan  or  even  dream  of  a  new  Europe  which 
contains  pariah  nations — that  Is  to  say,  na- 
tions permanently  or  for  long  periods  out- 
cast from  the  human  family.  Our  ultimate 
hopes  must  be  founded  on  the  harmony  of 
the  human  family  .  .  .  We  must  strive  to  re- 
deem and  reincorporate  the  German  and 
Japanese  peoples  in  the  world  system  of 
free  and  civilized  democracy." 

Indeed  the  theme  of  his  whole  political 
life  was  that  the  Inhabitants  of  the  earth 
must  be  treated  as  part  of  one  human  family 
and  must  be  shielded  from  "the  two  gaunt 
marauders — War  and  Tyranny."  That  he  be- 
lieved was  the  chief  purpose  of  national  and 
International  politics. 

It  is  always  tempting  to  try  and  state  what 
would  be  the  attitude  of  some  great  man  if 
only  he  was  still  alive.  But  It  Is  usualy  a 
foolish  and  fruitless  enterprise  and  It  would 
be  highly  presumptuous  of  me  to  attempt  any 
such  thing  with  regard  to  Winston  Churchill 
tonight.  .However,  we  can  at  least  learn  les- 
sons from  history  and  from  those  who  have 
made  it,  and  to  my  mind  the  most  important 
lesson  we  can  learn  from  contemplating  the 
life  of  Churchill  is  that  you  can  be  an  in- 
tensely patriotic  person  and  yet  think  and 
act  in  global  terms. 

Now  no-one  has  cast  the  slightest  doubt 
on  Churchill's  passionate  patriotism.  Indeed 
on  occaelons.  it  led  him  to  espouse  policies 
for  maintaining  British  rule  in  overseas  ter- 
ritories, which  were  in  some  cases  mistaken 
and  certainly  unsuccessful.  But  in  almost 
every  other  aspect  he  had  an  ultra-modem, 
forward-looking  approach  to  international 
affairs. 

He  placed  great  hopes  in  the  United  Na- 
tions. Not  through  any  starry-eyed  theoreti- 
cal approach  to  the  problems  of  the  world 
but  because  from  hard  practical  experience, 
covering  half  a  century  of  human  history, 
he  had  come  to  believe  that  an  effective  world 
body  was  essential  for  the  well-being  and 
peace  of  this  shrinking  planet.  He  was  not 
among  those  who  saw  fit  to  deride  the  Inef- 
fectiveness of  the  United  Nations.  He  sor- 
rowed at  it  and  typically,  wished  to  explore 
means  of  remedying  Its  deficiencies. 

Similarly  he  did  not  take  the  view  that 
because  Britain  throughout  much  of  her  his- 
tory had  stood  alone  behind  her  watery  ram- 
parts, she  should  continue  with  the  same 
policy  in  the  20th  Century.  His  patriotism 
was  never  narrow.  He  was  convinced  that 
Britain's  future  was  closely  bound  to  that 
of  Europe.  It  was  he  who,  when  France  had 
been  beaten  to  her  knees  by  the  Nazi  on- 
slaught, made  the  astonishingly  bold  offer, 
that  Britain  and  Prance  should  for  ever  be 
linked  together  and  all  their  peoples  enjoy 
joint  citizenship. 

Alter  the  war  he  was  the  earliest  champion 
as  well  as  the  most  persuasive,  of  a  United 
Europe.  The  man  who,  in  President  Ken- 
nedy's words  had  "mobilized  the  English 
language  and  sent  It  into  battle"  now  used 
his  inspired  eloqaence  to  plead  the  cause  of 
the  coming  together  of  the  European  family. 
How  shocked  he  would  be  to  fee  how  little 
that  cause  has  prospered — how  astonished  to 
see  the  revival  of  a  narrow  nationalism  which 
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had  wrought  such  havoc  In  Europe  twice  in 
his  lifetime. 

Finally  In  his  general  approach  to  all  other 
nations,  the  historical  caste  of  his  mind  led 
him  to  think  not  Just  In  terms  of  what  they 
were  now.  but  of  what  they  might  become: 
not  Just  of  their  present  fallings  but  of  the 
possibility  of  their  future  goodwill.  This  was 
why.  though  few  had  greater  cause  to  dis- 
trust Germany,  he  "refused  to  Indict  a  whole 
nation."  This  was  why  he.  who  had  begged 
the  United  States  at  Yalta  not  to  be  so  trust- 
ing of  Stalin  and  the  Soviet  Union,  later 
called  again  and  again  for  Summit  Meetings 
in  order  that  East  and  West  might  explore 
the  possibility  of  a  peaceful  modus  vlvendl 
and  greater  mutual  cooperation. 

He  refused  to  regard  any  nation  as  a  per- 
manent enemy  whether  It  was  Germany  dur- 
ing the  war,  or  the  Soviet  Union  after  the 
war.  or  Communist  China  in  the  igSO**.  On 
the  contrary,  his  fertile  mind  was  always 
searching  for  the  means  to  change  the  course 
of  history  so  aa  to  achieve  that  harmony  of 
the  human  family  of  which  he  often  spoke. 
Any  other  attitude  he  would  have  regarded  as 
being  beneath  the  level  of  events  In  a  world 
armed  to  the  teeth  with  nuclear  weapons. 

Does  thle  not  teach  us  that  one  can  be  pa- 
trlotie  wltiKtut  being  nationalistic;  one  can 
be  patriotic  without  being  Isolationist:  one 
can  be  patriotic  without  being  belligerent: 
one  can  be  patriotic  without  having  to  erect 
bogey-men  In  the  guise  of  permanent  ene- 
mies. 

Churchill  perhaps  less  than  anyone  was 
content  to  see  the  decline  In  power  and  In- 
fluence of  Great  Britain — a  decline  brought 
about  to  an  overwhelming  extent  by  the  vast 
outpourings  of  centuries  of  accumulated 
wealth  in  two  titanic  world  wars.  In  both  of 
which  Britain  fought  from  the  first  day  to 
the  last  day.  (Being  outside  my  own  coun- 
try I  will  refrain  from  commenting  on  the 
more  recent  decline  in  our  power  and  influ- 
ence, and  the  reasons  for  It.)  But  the  one 
compensation  for  Sir  Winston  Churchill  was 
that  If  circumstances  required  us  to  hand  on 
the  torch  which  we  had  bom  so  long  as  a 
beacon  of  resistance  to  tyranny  and  of  peace 
with  Justice,  then  he  was  overwhelmingly 
thankful  that  It  was  passing  Into  the  strong, 
safe  and  friendly  hands  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

Through  his  American  mother  he  had 
strong  emotional  ties  with  thu  tremendous 
country  and  no  one  could  have  felt  a  keener 
Joy  or  pride  at  being  unlqusly  honored  with 
.\merlcan  citizenship.  But  there  was  some- 
thing more  than  emotion  that  Inspired  his 
admiration  and  devotion.  It  was  the  consid- 
ered Judgment  of  this  great  man's  formidable 
mind  that  America  stood  for  all  thcee  prin- 
ciples and  Ideals  towards  which  the  BritUb 
people  had  painfully  striven  throughout 
their  history. 

He  once  said.  "We  must  never  cease  to  pro- 
claim In  fearless  tones,  the  great  principles 
of  freedom  and  the  rights  of  men  which  are 
the  Joint  Inheritance  of  the  English  speaking 
world  and  which  through  the  Magna  Carta, 
the  BUI  of  Rights,  the  Habeas  Corpus,  Trial 
by  Jury  and  the  English  Common  Law,  find 
their  most  famous  expression  In  the  Amer- 
ican Declaration  of  Independence." 

If  then  Britain,  not  without  honour,  bad 
given  her  all  In  the  dogged  struggle  to  uphold 
these  high  principles  In  human  afTairs  and 
could  no  longer  play  the  major  role,  who 
then  was  to  take  up  the  challenge  In  her 
place?  Churchill  never  had  the  slightest 
doubt  that,  despite  an  earlier  history  of 
Isolationism,  it  would  be  the  U.S.A. — and  he 
was  glad.  We  and  other  free  nations  would 
henceforth  be  relying  on  you.  This  faith  In 
you  of  free  men  in  every  corner  of  the  globe 
Is  the  terrible  responsibility  that  now  rests 
upon  you.  the  people  of  America. 

I  have  always  felt  that  the  most  moving 
peroration  In  any  of  Churchill's  wartime 
speeches  was  one  he  ended  with  four  lines  of 
simple  poetry — and  they  will  end  my  speech 
tonight.    He    was   speaking    at    one    of    the 


cllnubcterlcs  of  the  war  and  he  urged  \u  to 
look  beyond  our  preeent  perils  and  take  com- 
fort In  the  fact  that  the  giant  democracy 
lying  to  the  Weat  of  the  Atlantic  was  coming 
to  our  aid,  and  this  ensured  for  the  allies 
final  victory.  These  were  the  words  he 
used: — 

"And  not  through  Eastern  windows  only 
When   daylight   oomea,   cocnes   in    the 
light 
In  front  the  sun  climbe  slow,  how  slowly 
But  Westward,  look,  the  land  Is  bright." 


Mr.  President.  It  is  time  to  act  so  that 
opportunities  afforded  our  veterans  will 
exceed  mere  words  of  commendation  and 
provide  a  way  for  self -betterment  while 
aiding  the  Nation  In  service  rendered.  I 
urge  speedy  consideration  of  the  Presi- 
dent's program. 


PRESIDENTS    MESSAGE    ON 
VETERANS 

Mr.   MUSKIE.    Mr.   President,   I   am 

pleased  with  the  President's  message 
setting  forth  his  recommendations  on  the 
benefits  for  servicemen  and  veterans.  He 
has  outlined  a  good  program  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  legislation  carrying  out 
the  consent  of  the  people  toward  our 
fighting  men. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  a  new  policy  with 
respect  to  our  national  cemetery  system. 
I  feel  sure  that  the  hearings  on  this 
matter  will  demonstrate  that  this  Nation 
wishes  to  assure  every  veteran  the  right 
to  burial  in  a  national  cemetery  reason- 
ably near  his  home. 

The  President  is  right  to  remind  us  of 
two  basic  benefits  left  on  our  unfinished 
agenda.  The  logical  reasons  he  presented 
last  year  in  recommending  an  increase  In 
the  servicemen's  group  life  Insurance 
program  bear  repeating: 

We  should  now  raise  the  limits  of  coverage. 
This  will  provide  a  further  career  Incentive 
for  the  men  and  wonien  of  the  Armed  FVirces 
as  well  as  added  protection  for  their  loved 
ones. 

The  need  is  still  there. 

President  Johnson  has  also  requested 
legislation  to  protect  veterans  against 
disproportionate  pension  losses  that 
could  result  from  Increases  in  other  in- 
come such  as  social  security.  Veterans 
deserve  these  safeguards. 

The  President's  new  proposals,  coupled 
with  his  administrative  directives  enlarg- 
ing the  scope  of  the  counseling  of  our 
servicemen  on  their  rights  and  benefits, 
reflect  his  determination  to  close  the 
<;blp  in  a  veteran's  life  caused  by  his 
time  in  the  service  of  our  country. 

Certainly,  when  a  man  completes  his 
military  obligations,  he  wants,  and  is  en- 
titled to,  a  decent  home.  In  considering 
the  price  of  real  estate  today,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  we  must  Increase  the 
maximum  guarantee  on  GI  home  loans. 

Like  all  of  us,  veterans  must  rely  on  the 
fruits  of  their  labor  to  provide  the  good 
life  for  which  they  fought.  The  Presi- 
dent has  mustered  the  facilities  of  the 
Departments  of  Defense  and  Labor,  and 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  to  help  new 
veterans  receive  training  and  employ- 
ment. F^irthermore.  he  has  urged  us  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  urging 
private  employers  to  give  job  priority  to 
our  returning  servicemen. 

To  strengthen  further  the  jobs  and 
training  program,  the  President  has 
asked  us  to  implement  the  Veterans  in 
the  Public  Service  Act.  This  legislation 
would  encourage  veterans  to  lend  their 
talents  in  answering  the  urgent  needs 
of  our  Nation.  I  see  benefits  in  this  pro- 
gram for  the  State  of  Maine  and  for  the 
rest  of  the  Nation. 


THE  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
ORDER  OF  ELKS 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, recently  the  Benevolent  and  Pro- 
tective Order  of  Elks  celebrated  its  100th 
anniversary.  Through  the  years,  the  Elks 
have  contributed  significantly  to  thou- 
sands of  communities  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  I  think  they  not  only 
deserve  a  hearty  "Happy  Birthday"  but 
also  a  grateful  "Thank  You."  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent,  therefore,  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  editorial  entitled 
"Happy  Birthday,"  published  In  the  Troy, 
NY.,  Times  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Happt  Bikthdat 

Reaching  the  century  mark  Is  an  accom- 
plishment m  Itself,  but  doing  good  in  each  of 
those  100  years  along  the  way  toward  such 
an  anniversary  Is  a  feat  few  can  match. 

Today's  observance  of  the  100th  birthday 
of  the  Elks  is  a  good  time  to  say  "Thank  you" 
for  all  the  contributions  made  by  the  frater- 
nal organization  during  all  of  these  years. 

Troy,  particularly,  is  thankful  for  78  of 
those  years,  for  Ite  lodge  has  been  a  member 
of  the  community  for  that  number  of  years. 
And  it  plans  many  more  because  In  its  future 
are  plans  for  new  lodge  quarters. 

From  one  who  has  had  Elks'  help  in  choos- 
ing and  shaping  a  career.  It  is  a  great  pleas- 
ure to  say  "Happy  Birthday." 

The  brotherhood  and  good  fellowship  that 
membership  has  given  residents  of  the  com- 
munities who  have  Elks'  lodges  is  to  be  com- 
plimented. But  the  Elks  do  more  than  make 
for  good  company.  They  give  scholarships  to 
deserving  young  people:  they  support  com- 
munity causes  of  Improvement:  they  con- 
tribute to  worthy  endeavors  and  they  make 
patriotism — through  their  annual  Flag  Day 
observance — a  day  of  profession  of  pride. 

Again,  to  the  Elks,  wherever  tbey  are, 
"Happy  Birthday  I " 
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PROPOSED  CLOSURE  OP  TUUSA  OF- 
FICE OP  MARKET  NEWS  SERVICE 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  an- 
nounced that  as  an  economy  measure  it 
will  close  the  Tulsa  office  of  the  Market 
News  Service.  Reaction  to  this  announce- 
ment In  northeastern  Oklahoma  has 
been  widespread  and  strong. 

In  response  to  the  severity  and  false 
economy  of  this  proposed  closing,  the 
Oklahoma  Legislature  has  passed  a  res- 
olution Introduced  by  99  representatives, 
asking  that  Secretary  Freeman  recon- 
sider and  rescind  that  order.  At  this  time, 
for  myself  and  my  colleague  [Mr. 
Harris],  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  that  resolu- 
tion as  an  expression  of  the  feelings  of 
the  good  people  from  my  State  of  Okla- 
homa to  this  move  of  false  economy,  and 
urge  likewise  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  reconsider  and  rescind  this  move. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


(By  Briscoe,  Bean,  Abbott,  Allard,  Andrews, 
Bamberger,  Barr,  Beauchamp,  Bengtson,  Ber- 
nard, Blckford.  Blankenshlp,  Boren,  Bradley, 
Brown,  Bynum,  Camp,  Gate,  demons.  Cole, 
Conaghan,  Connor,  Converse,  Cox,  Derry- 
berry,  Dickey,  Doombos,  Dunn,  Fair,  Fergu- 
son, Ferrell,  Finch,  Fine,  Ford,  Fowler,  Prix, 
Ooodlellow,  Green,  Greenhaw,  Grey,  Har- 
grave,  Harrison.  Hatchett,  Hesser,  HIU,  Hola- 
day,  Hopkins,  Howard,  Hunter,  Hutchens 
(David),  Hutchlns  (Walter),  Inhofe,  John- 
son, Jones,  Kamas,  Lane,  Lawson,  Levergood, 
McCune,  Mlskelly,  Mountford,  Musgrave, 
Nigh,  Odom  (Martin),  Odom  (V.  H.),  Page, 
Patterson  (Frank),  Patterson  (Ruth),  Peter- 
soh,  Poulos,  Prlvett,  Raiboum,  Rushing, 
Sandlln,  Sanguln,  Skelth,  Smith  (E.  W.), 
Smith  (Norman),  Smith  (Vondel),  Smlthey, 
Sokolosky,  Sparkman,  Spearman,  Tabor,  Tag- 
gart,  Tarwater,  Thompson,  ThomhlU,  Town- 
send,  Trent.  Vann,  Watklns,  Williams,  WU- 
llamson,  Willis,  Witt,  Wlxson,  Wolf  (Leland) 
and  Wolfe  (Stephen) .) 

Resolution  memorlallElng  the  Secretary  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  reconsider  and  rescind  administra- 
tive order  discontinuing  the  Federal-State 
livestock    market    news    service    at    Tulsa 
stockyards;  and  directing  distribution 
Wheretu,  the  Federal-State  Livestock  Mar- 
ket News  Serrlce  at  the  Tulsa  stockyards  has 
been  In  continuous  operation  since  Novem- 
ber 1,  1949;  and 

Whereas,  many  livestock  producers  rely  on 
the  Information  dispensed  by  this  service; 
and 

Whereas,  due  to  the  order  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture federal  funds  for  this  service  will  no 
longer  be  available  necessitating  that  this 
service  be  terminated  March  31,  1968;  and 
Whereas,  due  to  the  discontinuance  of  the 
service  the  vital  information  presently  pro- 
vided will  not  be  available  from  any  source. 
Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  second  session  of 
the  thirty-first  Legislature: 

Section  1.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  Is  hereby 
requested  to  reconsider  and  rescind  the  ad- 
ministrative order  discontinuing  the  Federal- 
State  Livestock  Market  News  Service  at  the 
Tulsa  stockyards. 

Section  2.  That  duly  authenticated  copies 
of  this  Resolution  after  consideration  and 
enrollment,  shall  be  prepared  for  and  trans- 
mitted to  each  member  of  -  the  Oklahoma 
Congressional  Delegation  and  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  United  States  Department  of 
.Agriculture. 

Adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
the  22nd  day  of  February,  1968. 

Rex  Peivett, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


ON  THE  SUGAR  BEET  CROP  IN 
MAINE 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  potato 
farmers  in  Maine's  Aroostook  County 
have  for  many  years  been  threatened  by 
economic  crisis  because  of  the  fluctuat- 
ing prices  of  potatoes. 

Today,  these  farmers  have  a  new  op- 
portunity for  stabilizing  their  businesses 
and  the  economy  of  their  county.  That 
opportunity  is  a  second  crop  in  sugar 
beets. 

In  the  the  New  York  Times  of  Feb- 
ruary 12,  Reporter  Robert  Metz  describes 
how  Mr.  Luman  Mahaney  quickly  seized 
the  opportunity  of  converting  part  of 
his  acreage  to  sugar  beets,  and  how  this 
decision  Is  pajrlng  off. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  this  op- 
portunity to  other  farmers  In  Aroostook 
County,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 


Mr.  Metz'  article  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Potato  Fabmer  Finds  Sweetness  in  Adver- 
srry — When  Maine  Tubers  Fail,  He  Swings 
to  Sugar  Beets — New  Crop  Puts  Him  in 

BUkCK 

(By  Robert  Metz) 

Luman  Mahaney  Is  a  small-business  man. 
He's  not  only  small,  he's  economically  weak. 
He's  so  weak  that  on  more  than  one  occasion 
In  recent  years.  It  seemed  the  stocky,  sun- 
browned  down-Easter  might  face  serious 
financial  difficulties. 

Some  of  his  neighbors  have  even  walked 
the  dusty  road  to  bankruptcy  In  recent  hard 
times. 

Mr.  Mahaney — like  the  others — ^Is  weak, 
even  though  he  Is  good  at  his  trade.  But  he 
has  little  flexibility.  In  hU  topsy-turvy 
world,  when  he  sells  more  goods,  the  price 
comes  down  and  trims,  even  wipes  out  his 
profits — and  then  some. 

Luman  is  a  Maine  potato  farmer  caught  In 
a  tide  of  changing  markets  that  has  backed 
the  potato  state  against  the  wall.  His  prob- 
lems illustrate  the  dilemma  faced  by  every 
small-business  man  In  periods  of  changing 
tastes  and  technology. 

As  for  the  Maine  potato,  Mr.  Mahaney 
believes  it  is  second  to  none.  Any  one  who 
has  watched  the  women — mostly  farmers' 
wives — at  the  Easton,  Me.,  processing  plant 
operated  by  Vahlslng,  Inc.,  hand-pick  the 
best  of  the  crop  for  the  supermarkets,  will 
tend  to  agree. 

But  the  underlying  reason  for  the  excel- 
lence of  the  Maine  potato  Is  men  like  Lumen 
who  plant  the  crop  and  laboriously  cultivate 
It  through  Maine's  short  growing  season. 

It  Is  a  labor  of  the  generations  for  the 
Maine  farmers  of  northern  Aroostook  County 
where  the  state's  most  highly  cultivated  acres 
lie.  In  the  past,  the  potato  has  been  good  to 
the  Maine  farmer  and  the  signs  of  former 
prosperity  are  still  apparent. 
.  Lumen's  beautifully  kept  home  symbolizes 
this  recent  era  of  middle-class  comfort.  The 
white  frame  house  is  dominated  by  bow  win- 
dows on  one  side  which  are  rimmed  with  a 
rich  growth  of  Ivy  near  the  portal. 

The  well -tended  grounds  and  a  multitude 
of  flowers  in  the  spring  bespeak  good  hus- 
bandry at  home,  as  well  as  in  the  fields. 

While  many  city  children  of  the  same  age 
as  Mr.  Mahaney's  children  have  been  denied 
college  for  lack  of  means,  the  prosperous 
potato  years  helped  send  Luman's  daughter 
Carolyn  to  Germany  for  studies  toward  a 
Ph.  D.  degree. 

Another  daughter,  Barbara,  has  an  ad- 
vanced degree  and  Is  a  teacher  in  Maine. 
Luman's  son,  Gerald,  attended  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maine — like  the  two  sisters — and  Is 
a  farmer  like  his  father.  A  third  daughter, 
Brenda,  is  married  and  lives  in  Bangor. 

But  the  college  expenses  were  financed  by 
money  put  aside  In  the  good  years  for  pota- 
toes. And  the  potato  Is  no  longer  the  key  to 
prosperity — quite  the  contrary. 

This  last  growing  season,  Maine  lost  an 
estimated  $50-million  on  the  potato  crop  and 
many  of  the  state's  banks  have  groaned  under 
the  strain  of  extended  loans  and  defaults. 
Potato  prices  are  the  lowest  in  the  history  of 
the  state — relative  to  growing  costs. 

Why  are  Luman  and  fellow  potato  growers 
in  the  doldrvuns?  Chalk  it  up  to  a  revolution 
in  potato  marketing.  Back  In  the  late  1950s, 
Maine  potatoes  dominated  the  market  east 
of  the  Mississippi  River. 

Now  the  markets  are  localized  over  much 
of  the  country.  Several  states  whose  markets 
were  once  dominated  by  Maine  potatoes,  pro- 
duce much  of  their  own  tubers. 

Sagging  fertility  has  also  cut  Maine  yields 
and  the  state  is  now  13th  In  the  nation  In 
potatoes  produced  per  acre. 

Moreover,    the    American    consumer    has 


added  to  potato  farmers'  headaches.  For  a 
number  of  years — beginning  around  1950 — 
weight-conscious  Americans  shunned  pota- 
toes In  an  effort  to  trim  waistlines. 

In  that  decade,  potato-shy  consumers  ate  an 
average  of  196  pounds  of  potatoes  a  year.  There 
were  no  processed  potatoes  in  those  days. 

Now,  fresh  potato  consumption,  according 
to  official  figures,  is  down  to  67  pounds  a 
person  annually.  While  consumption  of 
processed  potatoes  has  spurted  to  a  healthy 
37  pounds  a  person,  Maine  does  not  share 
in  this  market  to  a  significant  degree. 

Thus,  dwindling  markets  and  changing 
tastes  have  taken  their  toll.  And,  unlike 
farmers  with  many  crops,  the  Maine  grower 
does  not  live  off  the  land. 

As  Luman  puts  It: 

"My  living  expenses  are  the  same  as  any- 
one else's.  I  buy  everything  as  do  most  of  the 
farmers  here.  I  don't  raise  anything  for  the 
table.  No  butter,  eggs,  chickens  .  .  .  Every- 
thing comes  from  the  store." 

Just  how  serious  the  situation  has  become 
is  clear  after  an  examination  of  Mr.  Ma- 
haney's costs  in  raising  potatoes  and  the 
market  price  they  bring. 

In  the  last  season,  Luman  spent  $2.60  to 
grow  and  harvest  each  barrel  of  potatoes — 
including,  among  other  things,  fertilizer,  in- 
sect spray,  seed,  tractor  fuel  and  mainte- 
nance, picker  wages  and  storage  costs. 

But  the  price  has  been  significantly  lower 
than  that.  No.  1 — best  quality — potatoes 
brought  $1.50  to  $1.75  a  barrel  in  the  open 
market.  "If  you  get  a  marketing  slip  for  $1.75, 
you  would  probably  get  closer  to  $1.40  a 
barrel  because  small  and  misshapen  potatoes 
are  mixed  In.  They  discount  for  that,"  one 
farmer  commented. 

Meanwhile,  the  market  has  slumped  even 
lower  to. approximately  a  dollar  a  barrel. 

Multiply  a  loss  of  at  least  $1  a  barrel  by 
the  10,600  barrels  of  potatoes  Mr.  Mahaney 
grew  in  1967  and  you  see  what  he  and  his 
fellow  farmers  are  tip  against. 

And  yet,  in  a  good  year  when  the  potatoes 
are  relatively  scarce.  Luman  can  lay  aside 
thousands  of  dollars.  Further,  frozen  potato 
processors  will  guarantee  a  price  well  above 
cost  to  farmers  who  commit  part  of  their 
crops  before  weather  and  market  conditions 
determine  whether  the  crop  year  will  pro- 
duce a  windfall  or  a  disaster. 

Meanwhile,  Lvunan's  costs  go  on  In  good 
and  bad  years.  Mr.  Mahaney  refused  to  dis- 
cuss his  Income,  but  his  living  costs  can  be 
accurately  estimated. 

A  family  of  four  spends  $9,250  In  Portland 
to  maintain  a  moderate  living  standard  while 
a  similar  non-urban  family  In  the  Northeast 
United  States  spends  $9,000. 

Maine  farmers  have  to  borrow  their  way 
out  of  deficit  years  and  hope  for  better  times. 
And  better  times  are  clearly  on  the  way. 

Years  ago,  the  outcry  over  the  Maine  farm- 
ers' plight  has  begun  to  reach  the  highest 
quarters  of  Government.  Maine  clearly 
needed  another  cash  crop  if  the  farmer — and 
the  state's  banks — were  to  avoid  bankruptcy. 

At  this  juncture.  Luman  and  other  Maine 
farmers  are  happily  preparing  to  plant  their 
third  crop  of  sugar  beets  which  have  proved 
profitable  enough  to  change  the  atmosphere 
in  Aroostook  County  from  one  of  gloom  to 
one  of  rising  hope. 

Unlike  the  early  beet  crops  that  were  of 
Indifferent  quality,  the  latest  sugar  beets 
compared  with  the  best  anywhere.  A  state- 
inspired  sugar  mill  built  for  $15-milllon  with 
Wall  Street's  help  and  raised  by  Maine  Sugar 
Industries,  Inc.,  has  operated  flawlessly  to 
turn  the  bulging  roots  into  crystal  pure  su- 
gar and  has  solved  the  problem  of  manufac- 
ture for  market. 

The  Maine  farmers  are  so  pleased  with  the 
results  of  the  latest  crop  that  they  are  pre- 
paring In  many  Instances  to  triple  their  acre- 
age. That  says  a  lot  In  a  land  of  taciturn, 
hard-to-convlnce  Yankees. 

Optimists  say  that  between  40,000  and 
50,000  acres  vrtll  be  planted  this  year,  com- 
pared with  10,000  last  year. 
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Lumanli  own  ezpcrtetice  with  sugar  b««tB 
wUl  tlluatr«t«  why  they  are  enthuslMtlc. 
First  of  all,  be  doea  not  (ace  an  uncertain 
market — he  can  produce  as  many  becta  aa 
he  wanU  knowing  the  sugar  will  brine  ^0 
cents  a  pound. 

The  price  trend,  generally  speaking,  has 
been  up  because  the  domestic  sugar  growers 
are  not  producing  enough  siigar  to  meet 
Government-stipulated   allotments. 

As  one  expert  comments.  "There  Is  not  a 
chance  In  the  world  that  Maine  sugar  grow- 
er* will  meet  with  a  coat-price  squeese  In 
the  future — given  normal  economic  condi- 
tions." 

Mr.  Mahaney  raised  sugar  beets  last  grow- 
ing season  at  a  coat  of  S170  an  acre.  He  got 
back  a  total  of  9308  an  acre. 

He  raised  14  7  acrea  of  the  beets  last  season 
and  Is  enthusiastically  planning  to  double 
his  acreage  tbls  coming  season.  His  profit  on 
beets  was  Just  over  ta.OOO 

Unlike  many  of  his  fellow  farmers  who 
have  gone  slowly  In  moving  to  beets  as  a 
second  crop,  Luman  has  taken  to  beets  nat- 
urally 

"They  had  no  dlfflculty  persuading  me  to 
plant  beets.  I  think  they  are  adapted  to  the 
sou  and  we  need  another  cash  crop.  I  don't 
expect  to  loae  money  every  year  on  potatoes — 
even  now  a  good  potato  year  can  bring  the 
farmer  thousands  of  dollars  of  profits — and 
will  continue  to  produce  them.  But  It's 
worthwhile  to  utilize  more  of  our  good  land 
for  another  cash  crop  with  a  better  market." 

For  many  of  Maine's  hard-pressed  farm- 
ers, the  beets  have  meant  the  difference  be- 
tween a  future  on  the  land  they  love  and  a 
move  away  from  the  land  to  the  regular 
paychecks  available  In  the  city. 


BULGARIAN   LIBERATION   DAY 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  Bul- 
garians were  among  the  tens  of  millions 
in  the  Balkans  who  had  suffered  under 
the  heavy  yoke  of  the  Turks  for  cen- 
turies. For  more  than  400  years  these 
sturdy  peop.e  had  done  their  utmost  to 
free  themselves  from  the  clutches  of 
their  oppressors,  but  all  their  efforts 
ended  in  failure,  and  sometimes  in  blood- 
baths,  because  they  themselves  alone 
could  not  beat  their  more  powerful  over- 
lords. In  the  1870's,  however,  they  had 
Russia  helping  them,  and  they  succeeded 
in  winning  their  freedom. 

In  the  Russo-Turkish  War  of  1877-73 
Bulgarians  fought  with  the  Russians, 
and  when  Russia  won  the  war.  then  Bul- 
garia was  made  free  by  the  peace  treaty 
that  was  signed  on  March  4.  1378.  Since 
that  day  B-algarians  celebrate  March  4  as 
their  national  holiday.  Of  course,  they 
have  not  had  freedom  during  all  that 
time,  for  since  the  end  of  the  last  war 
they  have  been  ruled  by  the  Communist 
dictatorship  imposed  upon  them  by  the 
Kremlin.  Today  the  Bulgarian  people  still 
suffer  under  alien  totalitarian  tyranny, 
but  they  have  not  forfeited  their  right  to 
freedom  and  are  working  for  its  attain- 
ment. On  the  observance  of  the  90th  an- 
niversary of  their  Liberation  Day  we  all 
hope  for  the  attainment  of  their  nation- 
al goal. 

DEPARTMENT      OP      AGRICXn.TURE 
AWARDS  TO  KANSAS  FARMERS 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  Orvllle  L.  Preeman, 
has  just  awarded  certificates  to  four  of 
our  outstanding  farmers  for  35  years  of 
voluntary  reporting  on  their  local  crop 
and  livestock  conditions  in  Kansas. 


These  certificates  were  also  signed  by 
Roy  Preeland,  the  secretary  of  our  State 
board  of  agriculture. 

During  the  past  18  years,  120  Kansas 
farmers  have  won  35-year  certificates. 

More  than  3.000  Kansas  farmers  cur- 
rently supply  basic  information  to  be 
used  for  making  State  and  National  of- 
fldal  estimates  of  crop  and  livestock 
production. 

These  reports  from  individual  farmers 
are  continually  assembled  by  the  Kansas 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  which  pre- 
pares State  estimates  to  be  sent  to  the 
Department  in  Washington. 

The  four  men  who  received  35-year 
awards  this  year  are  Frank  N.  Ney, 
Hoisington,  Kans.;  J.  J.  Kurt,  Attica; 
R.  L.  Patterson,  Oxford,  and  Paul  Corke. 
AUen. 

The  Crop  Reporting  Ser\'ice  of  our 
Federal  and  State  Governments  Is  valu- 
able to  agriculture  as  a  whole  and  is  im- 
portant to  every  Individual  farmer  in  the 
Nation.  These  men  are  entitled  to  great 
credit  for  rendering  this  outstanding 
service. 

LATIN  AMERICA'S  WAR  ON  HUN- 
GER AND  POVERTY— ADDRESS  BY 
MRS.  FRANCES  HUMPHREY  HOW- 
ARD 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President.  Mrs. 
Frances  Humphrey  Howard  spoke  re- 
cently at  the  Reserve  OCQcers'  Associa- 
tion Ladles'  Clubs  of  the  United  States 
luncheon  on  the  subject  of  Latin  America 
and  its  war  on  hunger  and  poverty.  Her 
speech  followed  a  recent  trip  through- 
out Latin  America  during  which  time 
she  visited  eight  countries  and  had  con- 
tact with  numerous  individuals  in  pub- 
lic and  private  walks  of  life. 

To  a  large  extent  the  political  develop- 
ment of  Latin  America  rests  on  its  eco- 
nomic and  social  reforms.  Efforts  to 
seciu-e  for  Latin  America,  the  economic 
and  social  necessities  have  met  with  sur- 
prising success. 

The  Vice  President's  sister,  through 
her  diligent  and  spirited  contributions 
at  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, has  done  much  to  further  the  goals 
of  all  Latin  Americans.  Her  remarks 
are  especially  Important  for  they  reveal 
the  human  side  of  the  emergence  of  an 
economically  sound,  socially  stable,  and 
politically  mature  state.  The  pride  of 
landownership  and  the  prospect  of  self- 
su£Bciency  lend  much  to  creating  a 
strong  and  viable  Latin  America. 

I  Invite  the  attention  of  all  Senators  to 
Mrs.  Howard's  comments  on  the  current 
status  of  our  neighbors  to  the  south  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  her  speech 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Latin  Amksica's  Waxs  on  Httncxb  and 

POVXBTT 

(Addreaa  by  Mrs.  Frances  Humph)«y  Howard, 
ctilef.  Special  Projects  and  Organisation 
Liaison  Branch,  Office  of  the  War  on 
Hunger.  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, at  the  Reserve  Officers'  Association 
Ladles'  Clubs  of  the  I7nlted  States  lunch- 
eon given  during  their  Mld-Wlnter  Con- 
ference, Sheraton  Park  Hotel,  on  February 
33) 
I  am  delighted  to  meet  and  break  bread 

with  you  today.  I  am  always  Interested  In 


groups  of  ladles  such  aa  you  who  patiently 
and  cheerfully  stand  by  your  husbands  as 
they  stand  ready  and  resolute  to  defend  our 
country  and  the  freedom  of  the  world. 

I  have  been  asked  to  discuss  with  you  Latin 
America's  wars  on  hunger  and  poverty. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago  I  returned  from  a 
six-week  trip  through  eight  Latin  American 
countries. 

I  participated  In  the  14th  Assembly  of 
the  Inter-Amerlcan  Commission  of  Women, 
which  Is  a  specialized  agency  of  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States,  as  a  member  of 
the  United  States  Delegation. 

The  Women's  Assembly  was  held  In  Monte- 
video, Uruguay.  I  subsequently  visited  Argen- 
tina, Chile,  Bolivia.  Peru,  Panama  and 
Mexico,   with  a  brief  stop  In  Brazil. 

In  all  these  countries  I  met  with  heads  of 
states,  other  government  officials,  our  own 
diplomatic,  cultural  and  technical  represent- 
atives, leaders  in  the  fields  of  nutrition, 
health  and  education  and  representatives  of 
voluntary  social  and  welfare  agencies. 

I  have  visited  various  welfare  projects,  as 
well  as  major  Alliance  for  Progress  and  A.IJ). 
projects  in  the  fields  of  agriculture,  trans- 
portation, education,  consumers  and  savings 
cooperatives,  clearing  of  slums  and  housing. 

I  am  happy  to  say — and  I  say  this  in  a 
spirit  of  sincere  humility — I  have  been  re- 
ceived everywhere  most  cordially  and  various 
Information  media  have  been  placed  at  my 
disposal  to  discuss  U.S.-Latln  American  rela- 
tions' problems  related  to  the  War  on  Hun- 
ger; rural  youth  projects;  technical  schools 
and  research  Institutions  for  nutritions  and 
family  planning;  techniques  of  community 
development;  and  the  need  for  Increasing 
private  voluntary  efforts. 

If  I  were  to  give  you  a  bird's-eye  descrip- 
tion of  what  Is  taking  place  today  In  Latin 
America,  the  plvoui  worda  would  be:  Change 
and  trans/ormation. 

Latin  America  Is  undergoing  a  major  trans- 
formation Into  a  modern  society,  motivated 
by  an  ambition  to  attain  the  benefits  and 
the  opoprtunltles  for  self-fulflUment  that 
economic  development  offers. 

This  transformation  process  and  Its  Im- 
plications are  echoing  even  in  the  most  iso- 
lated areas  of  Latin  America  and  are  pro- 
gressively affecting  the  lives  and  decisions  of 
a  large  segment  of  the  region's  240  million 
Inhabitants. 

The  changes  under  way  have  dramatic 
significance  for  the  future,  since  the  present 
pattern  of  population  growth  Indicates  that 
by  the  year  2000,  Latin  America  will  have  a 
population  of  more  than  600  mllUon. 

Latin  America  has  many  dreams.  But  the 
ones  the  i>eople  seek  to  fulfill  more  passion- 
ately are  those  of  democratic  growth  and 
social  justice. 

They  want  the  opportunity  for  the  farmer 
to  own  land,  to  obtain  credit,  and  to  market 
,  his  production  at  fair  prices. 

The  opportunity  for  youth  to  obtain  an 
education  and  to  make  an  Intelligent  and 
meaningful  contribution  to  society  while 
preparing  also  to  lead  It  within  short  years. 

The  opporttinlty  for  the  worker  to  get 
work  and  to  be  rewarded  properly  for  his 
labor. 

The  opportunity  for  bualnesa  to  Invest 
under  Just  and  equitable  laws  and  earn  fair 
retTums. 

The  opportunity  for  all  to  stand  equally 
before  the  law  without  fear  of  favor  and  to 
live  out  their  years  In  peace,  honor,  and 
dignity. 

It  is  clear  that  we  have  entered  a  new 
era  In  the  Americas — an  era  of  sighting  new 
horizons,  of  moving  on  toward  them. 

The  people  of  all  sodal  strata  are  Involved 
in  this  effort  toward  improvement  and 
change.  An  effort  of  such  gigantic  propor- 
tions will  require  the  work,  devotion  and 
perseverance  of  all  sectors  of  the  people  of 
aU  the  South  American  countries. 

And,  natttrally,  half  the  population  of 
Latin  America  consists  of  women.  We  in 
North  America  are  very  happy  to  know  that 
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Latin  American  women  have  truly  emerged 
from  their  old  seclusion;  and  have  cast  off 
attitudes  and  customs  which  for  years  pre- 
vented them  from  participating  in  the  life 
und  progress  of  their  countries. 

The  principal  impression  I  gained  from 
my  participation  in  the  Women's  Assembly 
In  Montevideo  and  my  talks  with  varlotis 
women's  groups,  is  that  Latin  American 
women  are  now  aware  of  their  new  statvia. 
They  are  happy  to  accept  It,  and  they  are 
willing  to  assume  the  responsibility  that  goes 
with  It.  They  want  to  be  prepared  for  their 
new  responsibilities.  They  want  to  learn  to 
become  familiar  with  the  new  tools  and  to 
use  them  effectively. 

The  Women's  Assembly  adopted  some 
thirty  significant  resolutions,  and  In  the 
faces  of  all  the  ladles  present  I  saw  an 
inflexible  determination  to  follow  up  and  to 
.see  to  It  that  these  resolutions  on  such 
issues  as  economic  Integration;  civil  rights; 
family  law;  the  need  for  establishing  wom- 
en's bureaus  In  varlovis  ministries,  and  so 
forth,  are  promptly  and  effectively  Imple- 
mented. 

They  are  not  only  doers — these  Latin  Amer- 
ican women  of  today.  They  want  us  all  in 
North  America  to  know  what  they  are  ac- 
complishing m  their  respective  fields.  At  a 
memorable  meeting  in  Argentina,  represent- 
atives of  some  twenty  women's  groups 
brought  to  me  written  reports  of  their  ac- 
Uvities  m  the  fields  of  health,  education  and 
community  development. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  was  created  to 
answer  the  needs  of  swiftly  changing  times, 
and  indeed  the  Alliance  already  has  been 
the  engine  for  vast  and  sweeping  changes 
m  the  Hemisphere. 

The  progress  achieved  by  Latin  America 
111  its  transformation  effort  In  the  postwar 
years,  particularly  since  1950,  Is  apparent  In 
these  highlights: 

•The  region's  gross  product  In  1966  was 
approximately  $82  billion,  or  twice  the  1950 
level. 

•Latin  America's  Industrial  growth  has 
been  particularly  impressive,  having  ex- 
panded by  an  average  of  6  percent  a  year 
.'.Ince  1950. 

•Agricultural  output  has  risen  by  70  per- 
cent since  1950. 

•Latin  America's  gross  investment  reached 
«17  billion  in  1967. 

At  least  90  percent  of  such  Investment 
comes  from  domestic  sources. 

Substantial  Institutional  reforms  have  also 
been  carried  out. 

For  instance,  tax  and  other  revenues  col- 
lected by  Latin  America's  public  sector  have 
Increased  by  25  percent  since  1960.  In  some 
of  the  larger  countries,  such  as  Brazil  and 
Mexico,  they  have  risen  by  50  percent  or 
more. 

Growing  consciousness  of  social  needs. 
b.icked  by  foreign  assistance,  have  resulted 
la  notable  Improvements  since  the  adoption 
of  the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este  In  1961  in 
such  fields  as  education,  health  and  housing. 
In  education,  university  enrollment  has 
gone  forward  80  percent  since  1960.  having 
reached  920.000  students  in  1966.  High  school 
enrollment  jumped  even  more — 140  percent — 
ciuriug  the  same  period,  reaching  7.7  million 
students;  and  elementary  school  enrollment 
also  increased  by  80  percent,  to  39  million 
pupils. 

Offsetting  this  encouraging  news,  however, 
was  a  reminder  from  UNESCO  that  Illiterate 
adults  In  Latin  America  exceed  50  million! 
Additionally,  there  are  uncounted  millions  of 
illiterate  school-age  children. 

The  educational  priority  Is.  In  effect,  a 
cornerstone  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  lend- 
ing emphasis  to  President  Johnson's  remark 
before  the  Ambassadors  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States.  As  he  put  It.  "Education 
must  become  the  passion  of  us  all." 

And,  I  assure  you.  it  has  become  the  pas- 
sion of  the  leaders  and  the  people  of  Latin 
America.  President  Rene  Barrlentoa  Ortuno 


of  Bolivia  recently  told  me,  "X  want  to  b« 
the  President  of  an  educated  people".  He  then 
described  to  me  in  detail  Bolivian  projects 
underway  to  teach  illiterate  adults  how  to 
read. 

Similarly,  Chile's  President  Eduardo  Prei 
Montalva  showed  me  five  new  reading  manu- 
.ils  that  will  serve  the  double  purpose  of 
teaching  rural  adults  how  to  read  and  In- 
structing them  on  forming  marketing  co- 
operative for  farm  products  and  on  how  to 
use  credit  unions. 

The  Organization  of  American  States,  with 
A.I.D.  support,  is  now  developing  regional 
programs  In  education,  science  and  tech- 
nology. 

In  national  plans  for  education.  I  happen 
to  know  that  a  $10  million  education  loan 
from  A. I  J},  to  Chile  is  now  being  implement- 
ed. It  provides  for  a  general  upgrading  of 
teacher  training  and  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion for  the  lower  grades  and  middle-level 
vocational  schools. 

Among  the  A.I.D. -assisted  school  building 
projects  completed  In  1967  were:  30  new  pri- 
mary schools  in  Panama:  a  40-school  con- 
struction program  In  Chile;  and  a  primary 
school  In  El  Salvador  Involving  1600  class- 
rooms for  64.000  children. 

In  the  field  of  health.  Improvements  par- 
ticularly lu  sanitation,  epidemiology  and 
pediatrics,  have  resulted  In  the  dramatic  re- 
duction in  mortality  rates. 

The  Incidence  of  some  serious  diseases  has 
been  dramatically  cut.  Doctors  found  the 
physical  health  of  Latin  Americans — Individ- 
ually and  collectively — at  all-time  high.  This, 
in  turn,  accounts,  in  large  measure,  for  the 
region's  population  explosion,  since  birth 
rates  have  remained  practically  unchanged. 
Shortage  of  housing  Is  one  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica's most  severe  problems.  Virtually  all 
countries  In  Latin  America  are  now  embarked 
ua  programs  designed  to  help  bring  adequate 
homes  to  their  citizens. 

I  was  amazed  at  the  extent  of  slum  clear- 
r>nce  and  building  of  new  dwellings  in 
Panama,  for  Instance.  Accompanied  by  the 
dynamic  USAID  Director  In  Panama.  Mr. 
.James  Magellas,  I  saw  scores  of  rebuilt  city 
blocks. 

In  many  cases,  such  house  building  proj- 
ects are  being  facilitated  by  United  States 
housing  guaranties.  The  program  is  admin- 
istered by  A.LD.'s  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment Division  of  the  Latin  American 
Bureau. 

Steady  progress  is  also  made  In  the  field 
of  agriculture.  Thousands  of  small  farmers 
have  now  acquired  the  "know-how"  for  dou- 
bling, tripling  and  quadrupling  their  annual 
crop  production  with  a  corresponding  in- 
crease In  family  Income  and  purchasing 
power. 

Oddly  enough,  these  increases  are  possible 
through  the  use  of  ox-drawn  plows  and  other 
primitive  tools  and  hand-labor.  Moreover,  as 
a  farmer  can  raise  his  production  from  10 
bushels  of  corn  per  acre  without  fertilizer  to 
40  to  80  bushels  per  acre  with  fertilizer  and 
other  Improved  practices,  his  Increased  In- 
come makes  him  a  vital  factor  In  the  national 
economy. 

Our  A.I.D.  missions  In  Latin  America  are 
assisting  In  the  organization  and  manage- 
ment of  rural  electric  cooperatives,  credit 
unions,  cooperative  banks  and  consumer 
cooperativea. 

More  than  200  new  credit  unions  were  es- 
tablished In  1967.  bringing  the  total  to  about 
2.400  with  a  membership  in  12  countries  and 
a  total  of  savings  of  about  $44  million  at  year- 
end. 

Thus,  a  family  on  a  remote  hacienda  in 
Ecuador  may  now  buy  a  sewing  machine  by 
borrowing  the  money  from  a  credit  union 
by  putting  up  as  collateral  "Elsa  the  cow", 
or  a  family  can  put  a  tile  roof  on  the  house 
by  pledging  "ten  good  sheep". 

During  1967,  these  credit  unions  disbursed 
about  $16  minion  in  small  loans  for  farm 
supplies,  education,  health  and  consiuner  re- 


quirements. More  than  30  rural  electrical 
cooperatives  have  been  organized  in  12  Latin 
American  countries.  Our  mission  technicians 
have  been  giving  special  technical  and  man- 
agement training  in  rural  cooperative  opera- 
tions. 

Now,  sMne  of  you  may  wish  to  know  the 
extent  of  assistance  provided  by  the  United 
States  to  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

A.I.D.  loan  and  grant  disbursements  to  the 
Alliance  countriee  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1967,  amounted  to  $563  million,  a  new 
high  In  the  annual  volume  of  such  assist- 
ance. 

Over  the  past  six  years — 1962  through 
1967 — UJS.  economic  aid  to  Latin  America 
amounted  to  $7  billion.  This  included  A.IX). 
loans  and  grants.  Food  for  Freedom,  the  So- 
cial Progress  Trust  Fund,  and  the  ExpKjrt- 
Import  Bank  programs  in  Latin  America.  It 
also  Includes  contributions  to  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  the  Peace 
Corps,  and  the  Inter-American  Highway. 

Now.  specifically,  how  la  the  War  on  Hun- 
ger being  waged  in  Latin  America?  Before 
we  attempt  to  give  the  answer  to  this  Im- 
portant question,  let  us  examine  briefly  the 
overall  challenge  of  meeting  the  world  food/ 
population  problem. 

In  his  State  of  the  Union  message  last  year. 
President  Johnson  stated  the  problem  In 
these  words:  "Next  to  the  pursuit  of  peace, 
really  great  challenge  to  the  family  Is  the 
race  between  food  supply  and  population  In- 
crease. The  race  tonight  is  being  lost." 

The  stark  fact  facing  humanity  Is  that  the 
world  is  running  out  of  food.  Obviously  wo 
are  now  losing  the  race  between  available 
food  and  the  growing  number  of  stomachs. 
The  world  Is  now  adding  a  million  more  peo- 
ple eac^i  week — most  of  them  In  the  less 
develoi>ed  countries.  The  flood  of  people  has 
been  washing  away  all  the  benefits  that 
would  accrue  from  foreign  aid. 

Hunger  is  not  an  occasional  visitor  but  a 
constant  companion  to  half  of  mankind. 
Half  a  billion  humans  suffer  from  too  little 
food.  Another  billion  lead  brief  half-llvee 
because  their  diets  lack  proper  proportions 
of  protein  minerals  or  vitamins. 

I  trust,  most  of  you  have  enjoyed  the 
delicious  food  at  this  luncheon  today.  In 
these  very  pleasant  surroundings.  I.  for  one, 
always  enjoy  good  food.  But  I  must  confess 
that  whenever  I  enjoy  a  meal,  a  very  dis- 
turbing thought  Is  never  far  from  my  mind. 
And  that  gnawing  thought  is  that  half  the 
people  In  this  world  of  more  than  3  billion 
souls  have  never  had  a  satisfying  fully 
nutritious  meal. 

The  really  disturbing  fact  is  that  we  are 
producing  people  faster  than  we  can  feed 
them.  Just  as  the  English  economic 
philosopher.  Thomas  Malthus  predicted  in 
1798.  that  we  would. 

It  has  taken  mankind  since  the  Garden  of 
Eden  to  achieve  a  population  of  3  billion; 
but  before  the  end  of  the  century — less 
than  32  years  hence — world  population  will 
exceed  6  billion. 

The  United  States  Is  of  course  one  of  the 
leaders  In  trying  to  find  a  solution  to  the 
world  food/population  problem.  Congress 
has  authorized  the  use  of  up  to  $1.4  billion 
over  the  next  two  years  In  launching  a 
world  vf&i  on  hunger. 

The  funds  voted  by  Congress  will 
mobilize  the  greater  U.S.  technology  and 
resources  by  transferring  American  farming 
techniques  and  equipment  to  the  develop- 
ing countries,  constructing  fertilizer  and 
pesticide  chemical  plants;  establishing  more 
extension  services,  and  financing  research 
for  better  and  nutritious  crops. 

In  today's  War  on  Hunger  It  becomes  a 
matter  of  the  highest  priority  to  produce 
more  food.  Aa  Vice  President  Humphrey  put 
It,  "Pood  is  life.  Food  Is  wealth.  Pood  Is 
power,  because  a  nation  without  food  Is 
powerless." 

To  emphasize  the  Importance  attached  to 
this  effort  and  to  better  coordinate  Ita  ele- 
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menta— food,  family  planning,  nutrlUon. 
agricultural,  technical  and  financial  aaaUt- 
ance — Prealdent  Johnson  la«t  year  created 
a  new  central  office  In  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  of  the  Department  of 
State,  devoted  to  the  War  on  Hunger 

Today.  1300  AID. -financed  agricultural 
experts  are  working  overseaa:  2000  foreign 
agricultural  professionals  are  studying  In 
this  country  under  A.I  D.  auspices.  A.I.D. 
projects  are  helping  to  Irrigate  millions  of 
acres  in  the  less  developed  areas  of  the 
world. 

Meanwhile,  the  new  Pood-for-Preedom  pro- 
gram win  Increase  food  aid  shipmenu  to  fill 
the  food  gap  while  local  output  U  being  In- 
creased. The  food  supplied  In  many  cases  will 
be  used  as  wages  In  rural  development  pro- 
grams to  promote  self-help. 

As  for  the  problem  of  population  control, 
aid  Is  now  offered  under  a  new  policy  permit- 
ting umted  States  funds  to  be  spent  for  con- 
traceptive material  when  It  is  requested  for 
voluntary  family-planning  programs. 

Now.  how  Is  the  War  on  Hunger  being 
waged  In  Latin  America? 

During  1967,  more  than  six  million  Latin 
AmerlcaA  school  children  received  nutritious 
m«als  through  U.S.  Pood  for  Freedom  pro- 
grams. Another  1.1  million  pre-school  chil- 
dren and  mothers  also  benefited. 

I  found  my  visit  to  the  University  of  Chile 
Nutrition  Research  and  Pediatrics  Center 
most  Interesting.  I  was  all  ears  when  Dr. 
Monckenberg.  Its  Director,  described  the  re- 
search work  of  the  Center  and  presented 
some  comparative  statistics  on  the  perma- 
nent mental  and  physical  damage  to  children 
caused  by  poor  nutrition  during  the  first 
years  of  life. 

In  La  Paz.  Bolivia.  I  visited  a  rural  school, 
obser^'lng  such  activities  as  preparation  of 
school  lunch  In  a  typical  campeslno  kitchen 
with  locally  furnished  commodities  balancing 
the  Pood  for  Peace  principle. 

During  1967.  four  U.S.  Industrial  firms 
under  A.I.D.  service  contracts  undertook 
hlgh-proteln  food  studies  In  Latin  America 
for  the  purpose  of  overcoming  the  critical 
protein  shortage  and  developing  marketing 
techniques  tor  proteln-rlch  food  supple- 
ments. 

Fifteen  nationwide  nutrition  surveys  were 
conducted  In  Latin  America  by  the  U.S.  Pub- 
lic Health  Service,  in  collaboration  with  the 
Pan  American  Health  Organization  and  the 
Nutrition  Institute  of  Central  America  and 
Panama. 

In  1967.  commodities  valued  at  more  than 
$110  million  were  channeled  through  Pood 
for  Freedom  programs  In  Latin  America. 

As  for  the  problem  of  family  planning  and 
population  control.  Latin  America,  where  for 
years  talk  of  birth  control,  were  most  wary 
and  private  and  often  engaged  only  In  whis- 
pers has  In  recent  months  been  the  scene  of 
two  major  gatherings  to  explore  "population 
policies  In  relation  to  development". 

Last  year's  conference  of  the  International 
Planned  Parenthood  FederaUon  held  In 
Santiago.  Chile,  brought  together  chiefly 
population  experts  and  medical  men.  The 
more  recent  Caracas  meeting,  sponsored  by 
the  Organization  of  American  States,  the 
Pan  American  Health  Organization,  the 
Population  Council  and  the  Venezuelan 
Government,  Involved  policy  makers. 

The  chief  alms  of  the  Caracas  meeting 
were  to  eatabllsb  that  population  policies 
must  be  a  part  of  national  plaimlng  for 
development  and  to  determine  the  role  of 
public  and  private  organizations  In  this 
task. 

All  efforts  thus  far  by  governments  and 
private  organizations  to  raise  the  standard 
of  living  appreciably  In  Latin  America  have 
been  frustrated  by  the  ever-soaring  popu- 
lation. 

The  population  of  Latin  American  nations 
Is  rising  almost  3  percent  per  year.  At  the 
current  rate  the  region  will  double  In  popu- 
lation  In  36   years.   The   population  of   the 


United  States.  In  contrast.  U  growing  at  1.6 
percent  per  year;  India's  Is  increasing  at  a 
3.3  percent  rate. 

Some  of  the  Latin  American  states  have 
awakened  to  the  need  to  check  population 
growth.  Chile  permits  the  dUtrlbutlon  of 
birth  control  information  and  devices 
through  its  public  health  service. 

A  governmental  family  planning  unit  in 
Jamaica  and  a  private  medical  organization 
In  Colombia  are  working  with  United  Statee 
foreign  aid  grants.  Peru  has  taken  the  pre- 
liminary step  of  forming  a  population 
studies  center. 

It  U  estimated  that  birth-control  pills, 
currently  being  used  by  at  least  1.5  million 
Latin  American  women  of  the  upper  and 
middle  classes,  are  the  largest  selling  phar- 
maceutical product  In  the  region. 

We  trtist  that  contmion  sense  will  prevail 
especially  In  the  less  developed  countries 
and  the  world  will  finally  find  it  possible  to 
cope  with  the  human  tidal  wave. 

The  Food /Population  problem  Is  Indeed 
baffling.  But  I  am  an  optimist.  A  world  that 
can  send  men  to  the  moon  and  envision 
Journeys  to  other  planets  surely  should  be 
able  to  devise  ways  to  prevent  people  from 
starving  on  earth. 

But  all  of  us  must  recognize  that  the 
burden  of  solving  these  staggering  world 
{»-oblems  falls  on  all  nations  alike.  The  help- 
ing hand  that  we  of  the  United  States  can 
and  do  offer  represents  only  a  small  part  of 
the  effort  required. 

The  concept  of  self-help  must  be  fully 
realized  If  we  are  to  move  forward  together 
towards  the  ultimate  Alliance  for  Progress 
goal  of  bringing  a  better  life  to  all  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Americas. 

I  thank  you.  You  have  been  a  wonderful 
audience. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  GEORGE  MEANY. 
AMERICA'S  STATESMAN  OP  LA- 
BOR, TO  HUMAN  RIGHTS  COMMIS- 
SION DESERVES  PRAISE  FROM 
SUPPORTERS  OF  TREATY  RATXTI- 
CATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
struggle  against  repression  goes  on,  it  is 
heartening  to  see  President  Johnson 
wholeheartedly  support  the  U.S.  ratifi- 
cation of  the  Human  Rights  Conventions 
on  Forced  Labor  and  the  Political  Rights 
of  Women. 

He  urged  ratification  of  these  treaties 
last  October  and  just  5  weeks  ago  estab- 
lished the  President's  Commission  for  the 
Observance  of  Human  Rights  Year. 

One  of  the  10  distinguished  Americans 
named  to  the  Commission  by  President 
Johnson  is  an  outstanding  stateman  of 
American  Labor.  George  Meany,  presi- 
dent, American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations. 

George  Meany's  entire  public  career 
has  been  a  living  testimonial  of  his  com- 
mitment to  human  rights.  He  supports 
the  finest  principles  embodied  in  these 
conventions  and  for  this  country's  ratifi- 
cation of  them. 

This  outstanding  American  served  as 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  AFL  from  1940 
to  1952  when  he  ascended  to  the  presi- 
dency of  that  organization.  From  1934  to 
1939.  Mr.  Meany  handled  the  reins  of  the 
New  York  State  Federation  of  Labor, 
coniing  up  through  the  ranks  of  labor 
from  his  beginning  as  an  apprentice 
plumber. 

In  addition  to  his  ofiBclal  duties.  Mr. 
Meany  devoted  time  to  serving  on  the 
National  Defense  Mediation  Board  in 
1941.  He  also  was  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional War  Labor  Board,  the  National 


Advisory  Board  on  Mobilization  Policy, 
the  Government  Contract  Committee 
and  a  representative  of  the  United  States 
to  the  12th  session  of  the  United  National 
General  Assembly  in  1957. 

In  1959,  Mr.  Meany  was  appointed  a 
representative  of  the  President,  with 
rank  of  Special  Ambassador,  to  attend 
ceremonies  incident  to  the  inauguration 
of  the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Vene- 
zuela and  also  represented  this  Nation 
at  the  14th  session  of  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly. 

He  was  a  key  figure  on  the  Presidents 
Advisory  Committee  on  Labor-Manage- 
ment Policy,  the  President's  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission  and 
the  Missile  Sites  Labor  Commission  in 
1961. 

His  appointment  to  the  President's 
Commission  for  the  Observance  of  Hu- 
man Rights  Year  merits  high  praise  from 
all  of  us  who  support  U.S.  ratification  of 
the  Human  Rights  Conventions. 
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REMARKS  OF  SENATOR  MANSFIELD 
IN  ACCEPTING  THE  ARTHUR  V. 
WATKINS  DISTINGUISHED  CON- 
GRESSIONAL SERVICE  AWARD 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursday  our  distinguished  majority 
leader  was  an  honored  visitor  in  Utah, 
accepting  that  evening  the  first  Arthur  V. 
Watkins  Distinguished  Congressional 
Service  Award. 

Although  I  previously  congratulated 
Senator  Mansfield  for  this  distinction 
in  a  Senate  speech  the  day  before  the 
award  ceremonies.  I  would  now  like  to 
call  attention  to  the  remarks  delivered  by 
Senator  Mansfield  that  evening. 

Senator  Mansfield  makes  no  excuses 
for  being  a  politician,  in  the  best  sense  of 
that  term.  I  believe  he  is  succinctly 
stating  the  true  complexity  of  finding 
oneself  in  a  position  of  allegiance  not 
only  to  his  State  and  Nation,  but  also  to 
the  Chief  Executive  of  the  Nation,  when 
he  says : 

I  am  frank  to  say  that  the  difficulty  ol 
carrying  water  on  each  shoulder  as  a  Senator 
of  a  state  and  as  a  Senator  of  the  United 
States  is  greatly  heightened  when  this  third 
bucket  Is  set  on  the  top  of  one's  head. 

I  commend  Senator  Mansfield's  re- 
marks to  your  reading  and  am  certain 
you  will  find  them  enlightening. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  or  Senator  Mike  Mansfield.  Dem- 
ocrat. OF  Montana,  at  the  Universttt  of 
Utah  Founders'  Day,  Salt  Lake  Cmr. 
Utah,  in  Acceptance  of  the  Arthihi  V. 
Watkins  Distincuished  Congressional 
Service  Award,  Wednesday,  February  28. 
1968 

It  has  been  said  with  considerable  validity 
that  a  statesman  is  a  dead  politician.  I 
should  like  to  note  at  the  outset,  therefore, 
that  it  is  my  preference  to  remain  for  as  long 
as  possible  In  the  status  of  politician.  It  is 
not  'hat  I  am  unmlndfui  of  Senator  Wat- 
kin's  efforts  to  lift  me  by  his  words,  so  to 
speak,  to  a  higher  plane.  I  appreciate  them 
more  than  I  can  say. 

I  can  lay  claim,  however,  neither  to  the 
wisdom  nor  the  IrreproachablUty  which  is 
usually  associated  vrtth  statesmen.  On  the 
contrary.  I  acknowledge  my  full  complement 
of  shortcomings  and  more  than  enough  mis- 
takes In  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  public 
life.  To  the  extent  that  I  have  not  reproached 


myself  for  them,  there  have  been  political 
opponents  enough  over  the  years  who  have 
been  ever-ready  to  call  them  to  my  attention. 

The  point  that  I  am  trying  to  make  Is  that 
the  path  of  political  virtue  Is  neither  one- 
track,  clearly  delineated,  nor  brightly  lit. 
On  the  contrary,  in  a  nation  and  time  of 
sharply  conflicting  interests,  a  public  official 
has  no  choice  but  to  grope  In  a  forest  of 
many  pressures  In  the  search  for  the  course 
of  responsibility. 

I  speak  of  this  problem  as  a  Member  of 
Congress,  as  a  Senator.  The  Integrity  of 
every  Senator  Is  always  on  the  line.  He  learns 
to  live  with  the  constant  stress  of  conflict- 
ing Interests  or.  soon  enough,  he  dies  from 
It. 

This  stress  is  greater,  today,  than  at  any 
time  in  my  experience  In  public  life.  At  home, 
our  Institutions  are  seriously  tested  by  a 
range  of  discontents  and  anxieties  which  find 
a  most  disturbing  expression  In  the  great 
metropolitan  areas  of  the  nation.  In  these 
enclaves  of  poverty  and  deprivation  a  rage 
of  despair,  alienation,  and  bitterness  tears 
at  a  great  segment  of  the  nation's  people. 
There  are.  indeed.  Just  causes  for  discontent 
in  these  cores  of  concentrated  human  In- 
equity and  social  ills.  On  the  other  band, 
we  are  distracted  from  dealing  with  these 
causes  by  the  violence  and  rioting  which  has 
occurred  In  many  of  the  nation's  cities  In 
recent  years  and  which  seems  once  again  to 
be  rising  to  a  new  summer  of  simmering  dis- 
content. 

Abroad,  our  Institutions  are  tested,  too,  by 
the  inadequately  understood  commitments 
which  have  been  assumed,  notably  In  Viet 
Nam.  We  are  in  a  war — deeply  in  a  war — 
which  seems  without  end  or  exit.  Its  per- 
sistence generates  a  grave  sense  of  national 
frustration  and  leads  to  a  polarization  of 
positions  In  which  the  alternatives  which  are 
advocated  seem  to  call  for  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  Vietnamese  society  in  the  name  of 
saving  It  or.  virtually,  the  overnight  with- 
drawal of  American  forces  from  the  conflict. 

A  Senator  of  the  United  States  must  try 
to  come  to  grips  with  the  many  specific  ques- 
tions which  arise  out  of  these  great  issues 
and.  of  course,  the  many  lesser  problems  of 
government.  How,  together  with  other 
elected  officials,  he  f  onns  his  answers  to  these 
questions  are  the  stuff  of  public  policy.  In 
the  aggregate,  his  answers  contribute  sig- 
nificantly to  the  determln-ition  of  the  direc- 
tion and  quality  of  our  national  life. 

A  Senator  does  not  respond  to  Issues  In 
a  vacuum.  Rather  he  functions  under  the 
constant  pressure  of  conflicting  interests. 
There  is,  for  example,  the  fundamental  con- 
flict of  personal  affairs  and  public  respon- 
sibility. It  is  not  easy  to  draw  a  fine  line  be- 
tween the  right  of  all  Americans,  Including 
Senators  and  other  public  officials,  to  the 
privacy  of  their  personal  concerns  and  the 
right  of  the  people  to  have  the  nation's  busi- 
ness conducted  with  full  consideration  of 
ihelr  interests.  In  a  free  society,  personal 
nSalrs  are  thought  to  be  Just  that:  personal. 
Even  income  tax  returns  are  filed  in  strict- 
est confidence,  with  their  Improper  dis- 
closures made  a  criminal  offense.  Holding 
one's  self  open  to  public  scrutiny  is  not  a 
practice  which  Is  appreciated  by  Americans. 

Nor  do  groups  of  Americans  relish  the 
necessity  of  being  singled  out  to  submit  to 
special  codes  of  conduct.  Nevertheless,  there 
.are  special  codes  for  special  situations  and, 
however  reluctantly,  groups  of  Americans 
do  submit  to  them.  Lawyers,  for  example, 
recognized  long  ago  that  the  special  trust 
granted  them  required  special  canons  to 
guide  their  behavior  In  dealings  with  clients. 
So  it  Is  In  the  contact  between  doctor  and 
patient.  In  a  similar  vein,  the  Senate  is  now 
trying  to  come  to  grips  with  this  problem  as 
It  Involves  the  special  relationship  of  Sen- 
ator to  public.  What  Is  being  sought  are 
ethical  standards  which  would  make  precise 
the  distinction  between  public  interest  and 
private  flnanclal  concerns. 


A  Special  Committee  of  Senators  has  done 
extensive  work  on  this  question.  On  that 
basis,  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  will 
soon  be  able  to  act  to  adopt  an  adequate 
measure.  An  effective  code  of  financial  ethics 
to  guide  Senators  and  staffs  should  be 
helpful  not  only  to  the  Senate  but  may 
also  point  the  way  to  the  establishment 
of  uniform  public  standards  for  all  federal 
officials — elected  and  appointed — in  all 
branches.  The  problem  of  possible  conflicts 
in  hnancial  interests,  after  all,  can  pre- 
sent Itself  not  only  In  the  Senate,  but  also 
in  the  other  branches  of  government. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  achievement  of  a 
uniform  standard  of  ethics  In  this  connec- 
tion would  serve  to  strengthen  the  Institu- 
tions of  government  and  public  confidence 
in  them.  It  would  provide  a  yardstick  for 
helping  to  assure  that  In  a  free  society,  pub- 
lic office  remains  a  public  trust,  to  be  met 
by  a  special  commitment  of  all  Incumbents 
to  the  public  Interest. 

The  establishment  of  a  uniform  standard 
should  also  help  to  curb  public  cynicism  re- 
specting government  which  Is  all  too  preva- 
lent, especially  among  the  young  people  of 
the  nation.  May  I  say  that  that  Is  not  a  new 
state  of  affairs.  Throughout  the  history  of  the 
nation,  a  public  notion  has  persisted — on 
occasion,  not  without  cause — that  the 
policies  and  actions  of  the  government,  In 
one  or  more  of  Its  branches,  are  not  always 
formed  on  merit,  within  a  framework  of  the 
overall  national  Interest.  There  has  been 
suspicion  that  public  decisions  are  sometimes 
produced  by  private  pressures,  particularly  by 
pressures  which  may  be  generated  by  sub- 
stantial contributors  to  political  campaigns. 

An  accurate  system  for  disclosing  the 
sources  of  campaign  financing,  therefore,  Is 
closely  related  to  the  problem  of  establishing 
an  effective  standard  of  ethics  in  government. 
If  it  can  be  devised,  and  the  Senate  last  year 
passed  a  sweeping  bill  for  that  purpose,  an 
effective  disclosure  procedure  could  go  a 
long  way  to  remove  the  notion  that  the  finan- 
cial generosity  of  campaign  contributors  is 
a  significant  determinant  of  the  policies  of 
government. 

As  a  practical  matter,  however.  I  think  U 
must  be  recognized  that  political  campaigns 
are  an  Integral  element  in  the  free  political 
life  of  this  nation  and  that  the  cost  of  such 
campaigns  has  skyrocketed,  especially  with 
the  ever-wider  usage  of  television.  The  costs 
of  campaigning  must  be  met  In  some  way. 
It  is  met  now  in  some  instances  by  candi- 
dates of  wealth  out  of  personal  wealth.  It 
is  met.  too,  by  the  private  contribution 
whether  in  the  form  of  a  flve-dollar  or  five- 
thousand  dollar  donation;  whether  by  a  one- 
hundred-doUar-a-plate  political  dinner,  or  a 
one-thousand-doUar-a-head  political  gather- 
ing. Each  party  searches  constantly  for  new 
fund-raising  enterprises  in  order  to  meet  the 
mounting  costs  of  political  activity. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  present  methods  of 
political  financing  are  clearly  inadequate  and 
unsatisfactory  but  they  remain  the  only 
methods  which  are  available.  They  pose  a 
problem  which  must  be  faced  and  faced 
soon,  as  an  aspect  of  the  over-all  problem 
of  the  ethical  conduct  of  government.  Unless 
It  Is  faced,  entry  into  the  highest  elected 
offices  of  the  nation  is  likely  to  be  more  and 
more  shut  off,  as  a  practical  matter,  from 
broad  public  control.  The  needs  of  the  nation 
In  my  view,  require  equitable  opportunities 
for  citizens  to  participate  in  the  entire  elec- 
toral process,  from  beginning  to  end,  not 
merely  in  the  flnal  casting  of  ballots. 

The  only  visible  answer  to  this  problem,  so 
far  as  I  urn  aware.  Is  some  form  of  direct  or 
Indirect  public  financing  of  at  least  major 
election  costs,  coupled  with  strict  and  en- 
forceable maximums  for  all  expenditures  in 
election  campaigns.  Stating  a  solution,  how- 
ever, Is  far  easier  than  devising  a  workable 
formula.  The  problem  Is  immensely  com- 
plicated. I  regret  to  say  In  this  connection 
that  the  Senate  spent  many  weeks  last  year 
In  trying  without  success  to  create  a  practical 


system  of  public  campaign  financing.  That 
we  were  unsuccessful,  however,  makes  the 
need  no  less  Imperative.  The  effort  must  be 
continued,  and  It  vrlU  be  continued. 

In  addition  to  conflicts  Involving  financial 
matters,  elected  officials  are  under  the  con- 
stant stress  of  what  might  be  termed  the 
conflicts  of  constituencies.  A  Senator  is  a 
Senator  from  a  particular  state.  As  such,  he 
owes  a  primary  political  alleglence  to  that 
group  of  Americans  who  Inhabit  his  state. 
He  is  elected  to  speak  for  them — for  those 
who  voted  against  him  as  well  as  for  those 
who  voted  for  him.  He  Is  also,  however,  a 
Senator  of  the  umted  States.  His  oath  of 
office  encompasses  the  nation  as  a  whole  and 
Is  addressed  to  the  national  Interest. 

The  problem  of  reconciliation  of  these  two 
responsibilities  Is  difficult,  notably  when 
questions  of  Immediate  and  specific  state  and 
sectional  Interest  arise.  In  the  long  run,  how- 
ever, the  problem  tends  to  take  care  of  Itself 
because  In  this  day  and  age,  It  Is  doubtful 
that  any  Member  of  the  Senate  can  serve  his 
state's  Interests  adequately  without  also  serv- 
ing the  nation's  Interests  effectively.  More 
and  more,  the  issues  encompass  the  entire 
nation. 

For  a  Majority  Leader,  there  Is  a  further 
complication.  He  Is  not  the  President's 
Majority  leader,  but  rather  the  Senate's  lead- 
er, elected  by  the  majority  of  the  Senate 
and  serving  at  Its  pleasure.  Nevertheless,  the 
Majority  Leader  also  has  a  responsibility 
respecting  the  policies  of  an  incumbent  ad- 
ministration. To  his  personal  estimates  of 
the  Interests  of  his  state  and  the  nation, 
therefore,  he  must  add  a  sympathetic  con- 
sideration of  the  administration's  programs 
and  he  must  do  what  he  can  to  bring  them 
before  the  Senate  for  decision. 

I  am  frank  to  say  that  the  difficulty  of 
carrying  water  on  each  shoulder  as  a  Sena- 
tor of  a  state  and  as  a  Senator  of  the  United 
States  is  greatly  heightened  when  this  third 
bucket  is  set  on  the  top  of  one's  head. 
Nevertheless,  I  have  performed  this  func- 
tion under  the  Administration  of  the  late 
President  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  and  that 
of  President  Johnson.  Far  more  often  than 
not.  I  have  found  myself  in  agreement  with 
the  policies  of  both  Presidents.  Occasionally, 
however,  there  have  been  disagreements.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  any  secret,  lor  example, 
that  I  have  had  my  individual  convictions 
respecting  the  Vietnamese  problem.  As  a 
Senator  of  Montana,  I  have  expressed  these 
convictions  many  times.  Nevertheless,  as 
Majority  Leader,  i  have  sought  to  Interpret 
to  the  Administration  the  sentiments  of  the 
Senate,  as  a  whole,  as  they  have  developed 
with  respect  to  this  issue  and,  to  the  Sen- 
ate, I  have  on  many  occasions  tried  to  In- 
terpret the  President's  position. 

There  is  for  a  Senator  one  other  stress 
to  which  I  should  like  to  make  reference 
before  concluding.  It  arises  from  a  conflict 
of  conscience.  "Your  representative,"  said 
Edmund  Burke  In  the  British  Parliament 
two  centuries  ago,  "owes  you  not  his  Industry 
only,  but  his  Judgment;  and  he  Is  betraying 
instead  of  serving  you  If  he  sacrifices  It  to 
your  opinion." 

Arthur  Watkins.  as  a  Senator  of  this  State 
of  Utah,  clearly  understood  this  confilct. 
In  an  area  of  fear  and  apprehension  which 
bordered  upon  panic,  he  responded  to  the 
dictates  of  his  conscience.  He  carried  out 
faithfully  what  has  always  been  one  of  the 
most  distasteful  responslbUlties  that  the  Sen- 
ate can  place  upon  a  member — the  Judgment 
of  the  acts  of  another  member.  His  contribu- 
tion, as  I  recall,  was  not  a  popular  one  at 
the  time,  but  the  Senate  followed  his  lead- 
ership and  history  has  adjusted  the  Tight- 
ness of  his  course.  His  was  an  act  of  the 
highest  integrity  which  did  much  to  safe- 
guard the  demeanor  of  the  Senate  and  the 
processes  of  orderly  government  in  the  United 
States.  His  was  a  decisive  contribution  to  the 
direction  and  quality  of  our  national  life  at 
a  most  critical  moment. 
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I  conclude  now  by  Accepting  thl«  »w«rd. 
recognizing  that  there  are  thoee  aaaoclated 
with  me  in  the  Senate  who  are  far  more 
deserving  of  this  singular  honor.  I  accept  It. 
therefore,  not  for  myself  personally,  but  as  a 
kind  of  agent  of  thoee  Americans  of  cour- 
age. Integrity,  and  wisdom  who,  elected  to 
serve  this  nation  and  lu  people  In  the  Sen- 
ate, have  tried  to  serve  to  the  best  of  their 
ablUUes. 

THE  SECOND  MORTQAOE   RACKET 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a 
number  of  recent  newspaper  exposes 
have  revealed  the  shocking  practices  en- 
gaged in  by  those  in  the  second  mortgage 
racket.  Innocent  homeowners  have  been 
duped  into  signing  second  mortgage  notes 
at  excessive  rates  of  interest,  sometimes 
as  high  as  40  percent.  The  evidence  in- 
dicates a  substantial  area  of  abuse  in 
second  mortgages  which  exists  in  a  num- 
ber of  States. 

Congressman  Cahill.  of  New  Jersey, 
has  offered  an  important  amendment  to 
tbe  tnUiv-in-lending  bill  which  tightens 
up  on  the  second  mortgage  racket.  First, 
it  would  require  a  3-day  waiting  period 
before  a  second  mortgage  transaction 
can  be  completed.  Second,  it  would  re- 
quire a  disclosure  of  the  fact  that  credit 
Is  being  secured  by  a  mortgage  on  the 
homeowner's  property.  Third.  the 
amendment  Increases  the  legal  rights  of 
consumers  with  respect  to  those  who 
purchase  mortgages  from  the  original 
home  improvement  contractor. 

Mr.  President,  recently  the  Evening 
News,  of  Perth  Amboy,  N.J.,  has  pub- 
lished an  excellent  editorial  on  the  sec- 
ond mortgafre  problem.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  editorial  be  inserted  In 
the  Record. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

New  Laws  Can  Be  S-meNOTHSNiB  To  Cv*M 
MoaTCACK  Loan  Abuses 

New  legislation  can  do  only  a  part  of  the 
Job  of  cleaning  up  the  secondary  mortgage 
loan  business.  But  there  Is  cause  to  rejoice 
In  the  new  legislation  that  has  been  offered. 

Rep.  WlUlam  O.  Cablll  of  Camden  showed 
.1  real  dedication  to  the  welTare  ot  consumers 
In  New  Jersey  and  throughout  the  country 
when  he  submitted  four  meaningful  amend- 
luents  on  second  mortgage  credit  to  the 
Trutb-ln-Lendlng  bill  last  week. 

The  House  of  Repreeentatlvee  adopted 
the  amendments  without  objection  the  eve- 
ning before  It  gave  overwhelming  approval 
to  the  whole  bill. 

State  Sen.  Norman  Tanzman  of  Middleaex 
County  also  deserve*  strong  praise  for  two 
bUls  he  Is  sponsoring  before  the  current  ses- 
sion of  the  Legislature. 

According  to  CahlU's  amendmenu  and  sev- 
eral sections  of  Tanzman's  proposed  new 
Secondary  Mortgage  Loan  Act.  the  big 
&n&nce  companies  whose  money  enable*  de- 
ceptive loan  brokers  to  work  their  outrageous 
scheme*  on  the  public  never  again  would  be 
able  to  deny  responsibility  for  what  the  bro- 
kers do. 

These  finance  companies  have  In  th«  past 
hidden  behind  the  privilege  of  holder  in  due 
course.  This  privilege  says  that  a  person  who 
buy*  a  debt  note  on  the  open  cuurket  in 
good  faith  has  a  right  to  collect  on  that  note 
despite  later  complainu  against  the  person 
who  originally  lent  the  money. 

In  the  case  of  many  of  tbe  secondary  mort- 
gage loan  abuses  catalogued  in  this  news- 
paper since  September,  the  finance  compa- 
nies frequently  did  not  buy  the  debU  In 
good  faith.  They  either  knew  how  the  bro- 


ker*  were   deceiving   their   cliente   or   they 
were  Incredibly  and  Irreeponaibly  naive. 

CahlU's  amendment*  say  that  all  future 
assignees  (purchasers)  of  second  mortgage 
debts  must  take  responsibility  for  the  de- 
ceptive practices  of  their  regular  brokers. 

The  amendments  protect  innocent  holder* 
In  due  course  by  removing  responsibility 
from  persons  who  don't  buy  debU  regxilarly 
from  the  same  sellers,  or  who  can  prove  they 
made  a  real  effort  to  see  that  the  debts  they 
bought  were  signed  in  honeet  circumstances. 
The  laws  would  hurt  only  those  who  regular- 
ly use  brokers  to  advertise,  negotiate  or  even 
sign  deceptive  loans  when  they  themselves 
wlU  collect  the  payment*. 

Tanzman's  bill  says  all  future  assignees  of 
second  mortgage  loans  must  be  licensed  by 
the  state  and  live  up  to  the  terms  of  state 
law.  It  could  be  strengthened  by  the  Inclu- 
sion of  Ito  own  restriction  on  the  privilege 
of  holder  In  due  course  to  those  who  deeerve 
It. 

The  new  Second  Ifortgage  Loan  bill  as  It 
now  reads  needs  some  other  amending,  but 
Tanzman  has  promised  to  make  the  neces- 
sary corrections. 

For  one  thing,  the  bill  reduces  many  of 
the  fines  for  violators  from  $1,000  per  viola- 
tion imder  the  present  act  to  9500  under  the 
proposed  substitute  Judging  from  the  lack 
of  compliance  with  the  present  act.  the 
penalties  need  to  be  strengthened  rather 
than  weakened. 

Moreover,  a  conflict  in  the  wording  of  two 
paragraphs  In  the  new  bill  leaves  In  doubt 
whether  loans  made  in  violation  of  the  law 
would  be  wholly  voided,  or  whether  violators 
would  merely  have  to  give  biick  the  excess 
charges.  Tanzman  says  he  will  move  to  raise 
the  fines  back  to  91.000  and  to  make  clear 
the  Intent  of  the  bill  that  lllegaUy-madc 
loans  should  be  100  per  cent  nuU  and  void. 
Another  bill  Tanzman  Is  sponsoring  may 
do  more  to  eliminate  loan  abuses  than  the 
beefed-up  second  mortt;age  loan  act  Itself. 
That  is  the  consumer  protection  bill,  which 
contains  a  provision  lowering  the  maximum 
interest  rate  on  revolving  charge  accounts 
to  12  per  cent  (now  It  Is  18  per  cent.) 

None  of  this  legislation  has  yet  been  made 
law.  Financial  groups  and  other  lobbies  are 
sure  to  try  to  pressure  Congress  and  the  Leg- 
islature Into  paring  away  some  of  'he  most 
Important  provisions  of  the  bills. 

Good  public  servants  such  as  Rep.  Cahill 
and  state  Sen.  Tanzman  will  need  support 
from  the  average  citizen  during  the  coming 
months.  Consumers  who  want  lower  interest 
rates  on  installment  contract*  and  revolv- 
ing credit  accounts,  and  protection  from 
phony  holders  in  due  course  should  make 
their  opinions  known  now  In  the  mail  of 
their  representative*  and  legislators. 

Of  course  all  the  consumer  protection  laws 
In  the  world  won't  help  if  the  finance  conf- 
paiUes  think  they  won't  be  enforced.  IX 
penalties  are  not  assessed  for  violations  of 
laws  already  on  the  books,  the  finance  com- 
panies hardly  can  escape  that  idea.  Tbe  state 
Department  of  Banking  and  Insurance,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the  Post 
Office  should  proceed  with  all  prudent  speed 
in  their  current  Investigations,  and  act  boldly 
on  their  findings 


ARTHUR  R.  OORANSON  INSTILLED 
LOVE  OP  MUSIC  IN  YOUNG  PEOPLE 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  NeW  York.  Mr. 
President,  an  era  of  school  music  has 
come  to  a  close  In  upstate  New  York 
with  the  passing  of  Arthur  R.  Goranson 
of  Jamestown,  for  more  than  40  years  a 
man  devoted  to  the  cause  of  teaching 
music  to  young  people. 

His  sister,  the  late  Ebba  H.  Goranson. 
who  died  in  1957,  also  taught  in  James- 
town and  was  his  partner  In  the  devel- 


opment of  school  music  not  only  In  New 
York  State  but  nationally. 

Mr.  Goranson  was  the  founder  and 
first  president  for  10  years  of  the  New 
York  State  School  Music  Association. 

He  also  was  a  former  vice  president  of 
the  National  Band  Association  and  had 
served  as  judge  and  guest  conductor  at 
band,  orchestra  and  instrumentalist  con- 
tests throughout  the  Nation. 

He  was  an  accomplished  musician 
himself  and  both  he  and  his  sister  in- 
stilled a  love  and  enthusiasm  for  music 
in  their  students  which  brought  wide 
recognition  over  the  years. 

Mr.  President,  western  New  York  has 
lost  a  fine  citizen,  a  loss  that  is  well  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  editorial  from 
the  February  28  edition  of  the  James- 
town. N.Y..  Post-Journal. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial be  placed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Thk  Gift  or  the  Oobanbons 
Many  dedicated  citizens  have  left  indelible 
marks  on  the  community  they  served,  but 
none  quite  like  Arthur  R.  and  Ebba  H. 
Goranson.  a  brother  and  sister  who  made 
Jamestown  synonymous  with  the  finest  In 
high  school  music. 

The  death  Tuesday  of  Arthur  R.  Goranson 
at  the  age  of  78  comes  a  little  more  than  ten 
years  after  that  of  his  talented  sister.  Be- 
tween them  they  elevated  school  music  in 
Jamestown  to  a  peak  where  all  over  the  State 
and  farther  their  accomplishments  were  ac- 
cepted with  awe  by  others  In  their  profes- 
sion. In  the  decade  of  the  1930's  particularly 
the  local  band  and  a  cappella  choir  won  state 
and  national  acclaim  and  countless  honors. 
The  band  was  the  handiwork  of  Art  and  the 
a  capp>ella  choir  that  of  Ebba.  Such  was  the 
standard  of  musical  achievement  here  that 
It  was  a  lament  of  coaches  that  all  the  best 
physical  talent  preferred  music  to  football. 
Yet  the  teaching  of  music  was  only  one 
facet  that  gave  the  Goransons  their  great 
leadership.  Both  for  many  years  were  ex- 
tremely active  In  church  music  and  their 
Christian  cliaracter  and  devotion  to  their 
pupils  set  up  a  relationship  that  lasted 
through  the  years  long  after  graduation. 

Mr.  Goranson  reaped  many  tributes  from 
far  and  near  for  his  60  years  of  church  and 
school  activity  but  none  touched  him  more 
deeply  than  thoee  tributes  from  former  pu- 
pils, such  as  a  testimonial  In  1961  that 
brought  them  back  to  Jamestown  from  all 
parts  of  the  nation. 

Mr.  Goranson  came  to  Jamestown  with  his 
parents  In  1908  when  his  father  became  mvislc 
director  at  the  Zlhn  Covenant  Church.  Later 
Mr.  Goranson  became  choir  director  of  the 
same  church,  a  position  he  held  for  34  years. 
He  served  also  the  Epwortb  Methodist  and 
the  First  Methodist  church,  amassing  a  total 
of  43  years  of  such  service.  He  had  not  been 
In  Jamestown  long  before  he  and  Prof.  Sam- 
uel Thorstenberg.  another  prominent  figure 
In  Jamestown's  musical  history,  formed  the 
Jamestown  Conservatory  of  Music. 

"Mr.  Music  Man"  or  "Uncle  Art,"  as  be 
was  affectionately  known,  accepted  a  posi- 
tion In  the  Jamestown  schools  In  1923.  The 
late  Milton  J.  Fletcher,  superintendent,  asked 
Mr.  Goranson  to  start  the  program  that  led 
to  organization  of  school  bands  and  the  later 
fabulous  reputation  achieved  by  the  Oor&n- 
sons. 

There  is  no  medium  of  measurement  of  the 
Joy  and  pleasure  to  juvenUe*  and  adults 
alike  that  the  Goranson  talent  provided  or 
the  Imprint  they  made  on  thousands  of  pu- 
pils over  the  many  years  they  served  together. 
Certainly  there  Is  a  lump  In  thousands  of 
throau  and  the  "angels  must  be  stnglng." 
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VIETNAM  IS  NOT  STIMULATXNG 
THE  ECONOMY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  latest 
Defense  Department  statistics  point  to 
a  drop  in  military  spending  for  both  the 
most  current  monUi  and  for  the  last 
quarter  of  1967. 

With  the  Defense  Department  looming 
as  the  largest  single  purchaser  of  goods 
and  services  from  the  private  economy, 
changes  In  the  rate  of  military  expendi- 
tures can  create  significant  repercus- 
sions throughout  all  sectors.  For  ex- 
ample, a  30-percent  surge  In  Defense  De- 
partment net  expenditures  during  1966 
contributed  greatly  to  the  production 
and  price  dislocations  suffered  in  the 
latter  half  of  that  year  and  the  early 
months  of  1967. 

At  present,  however,  current  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  spending  trends  coxm- 
teract  administration  arguments  that 
Vietnam  expenditures  are  causing  major 
inflationary  pressures.  In  the  February 
"Selected  Economic  Indicators."  pub- 
lished by  the  Department  of  Defense, 
military  prime  contract  awards,  season- 
ally adjusted,  fell  over  15  percent  be- 
tween December  1967  and  January  1968. 
Compared  to  July  1967,  contract  awards 
were  down  over  21  percent.  What  this 
decline  means  Is  that  military  spending 
now  is  not  acting  as  an  overstimulant  to 
the  economy  as  it  did  in  1966. 

The  February  "Indicators"  also  con- 
tain complete  figures  for  the  last  quarter 
of  1967.  Down  tiie  line,  the  fourth  quarter 
statistics  show  Defense  stimulation  wan- 
ing; reductioris  ranged  Lrom  aroimd  2 
percent  for  gross  impaid  obligations  out- 
standing to  over  7  percent  for  gross  obli- 
gations incurred.  The  net  effect:  military 
spending  has  been  serving  as  a  harness 
rather  than  as  a  spur  to  the  economy.  In 
essence,  tax  surcharge  proponents  who 
claim  military  expenditures  are  to  blame 
for  public  sector  exuberance  are  being 
proved  wrong. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Feb- 
ruary "Selected  Economic  Indicators." 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Defense,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Economic 
Indicators  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  foUows: 

Selxcteo  Economic  Indicators 

(Note. — The  attached  table  and  chart 
(chart  not  printed  In  Record)  show  selected 
financial  and  employment  data  related  to  the 
Impact  of  Defense  programs  on  the  economy. 
The  data  reflected  in  the  table  cover  seven 


major  subject  areas,  beginning  with  the  first 
quarter  of  calendar  year  1966  and  continuing 
through  the  latest  month  for  which  infor- 
mation Is  available.  The  chart  covers  three 
areas — obligations,  expenditures  and  con- 
tracts— by  quarter  year.  Explanations  of  the 
terms  used  are  also  attached.) 

EXPLANATIONS     Or     THE     TERMS     USED 

I.  unitary  Prime  Contract  Award.  A  legal- 
ly binding  Instrument  executed  by  a  mili- 
tary department  or  Department  of  Defense 
Agency  (DOD  component)  to  obtain  equip- 
ment, supplies,  research  and  development, 
services  or  construction.  Both  new  Instru- 
ments and  modifications  or  cancellations  of 
Instruments  are  Included;  however,  modi- 
fications of  less  than  (10,000  each  are  not 
included. 

The  series  Includes  awards  made  by  DOD 
components  on  behalf  of  other  Federal  agen- 
cies (e.g..  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration),  and  on  behalf  of  foreign 
governments  under  both  military  assistance 
grant  aid  and  sales  arrangements.  It  also 
Includes  orders  written  by  DOD  components 
requesting  a  non-Defense  Federal  agency  to 
furnish  supplies  or  services  from  Its  stocks 
(e.g..  General  Services  Administration  stores 
depots),  from  In-houBe  manufacturing  fa- 
cilities (e.g..  Atomic  Energy  Commission), 
or  from  contracts  executed  by  that  federal 
agency. 

The  series  does  not  Include  awards  paid 
from  post  exchange  or  similar  non-appro- 
priated funds,  nor  does  It  Include  contracts 
for  civil  functions,  such  as  flood  control  or 
river  and  harbors  work  performed  by  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  Project  orders  is- 
sued to  Defense  owned-and-operated  estab- 
lishments, such  as  shipyards  and  arsenals, 
are  not  included,  but  contracts  executed  by 
such  establishments  are. 

The  distribution  by  broad  commodity 
group  includes  only  contracts  which  are  to 
be  performed  within  the  United  States  or 
Its  possessions.  Each  commodity  group  in- 
cludes not  only  the  Indicated  end  Item,  but 
also  associated  components  and  spare  parts, 
research  and  development,  and  maintenance 
or  rebuild  work.  Electronics  and  Communi- 
cations Includes  only  such  equipment  and 
supplies  as  are  separately  procured  by  DOD 
components.  Electronics  procured  by  an  air- 
craft prime  contractor  Is  reported  as  Air- 
craft. Other  Hard  Goods  contains  tar.k-auto- 
rnotlve.  transportation,  production,  medical 
and  dental,  photographic,  materials  han- 
dling, r.nd  miscellaneous  equipment  and  sup- 
plies. Soft  Goods  Includes  fuels,  subsistence, 
textiles  and  clothing.  All  Other  contains 
services  (e.g.,  transportation!  and  all  new 
contracts  or  purchase  orders  of  less  than 
$10,000  each.  Commodity  Identification  Is 
not  available  for  these  small  purchases. 

Work  done  outside  the  United  States  re- 
fers to  the  location  where  the  work  will  be 
physically  performed.  About  55-60%  of  this 
work  is  awarded  to  U.S.  business  firms,  but 
a  lesser  percentage  of  the  contract  dollars 


In  this  category  directly  Impacts  on  the  UjS. 
economy. 

II.  Gros*  Obligations  Incurred.  Total 
amounts  recorded  in  official  accounting  rec- 
ords of  the  military  departments  and  De- 
fense Agencies  from  source  documents  such 
as  signed  contracts  or  any  instrument  which 
legally  binds  the  government  to  payment 
of  funds.  Present  coverage  extends  only  to 
general  fund  accounts;  obligations  Incurred 
In  revolving  funds  are  excluded.  Included, 
and  double-counted,  are  obligations  which 
are  recorded  first  when  an  order  is  placed 
by  one  appropriation  ujxjn  another  appro- 
priation, and  second  when  the  latter  appro- 
priation executes  an  obligation  for  material 
or  services  with  a  private  supplier.  This  dup- 
lication averages  about  8%  ot  gross  obliga- 
tions. 

a.  Operations.  The  Military  Personnel  ap- 
propriation and  Operation  and  Maintenance 
appropriation  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

b.  Procurement.  The  Procurement  appro- 
priation. 

c.  Other.  The  RDT&E,  Military  Construc- 
tion, Family  Housing.  Civil  Deferu>e,  and 
Military   Assistance   appropriations. 

III.  Gross  Unpaid  Obligations  Outstand- 
ing. Obligations  incurred  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  which  It  has  not  yet  expended 
funds.  Present  coverage  extends  only  to  gen- 
eral fund  accounts;  obligations  In  revolving 
funds  are  excluded. 

rv.  Net  Expenditures.  Gross  payments  less 
collections  by  the  military  departments  and 
Defense  Agencies,  Including  revolving  funds 
and  Military  Assistance.  Payments  represent 
checks  issued. 

V.  DOD  Personal  Compensation.  Wages 
and  salaries  earned  by  personnel  employed 
by  the  Department  of  Defense.  Military  com- 
pensatlbh  represents  pay  and  allowances  to 
active  duty  personnel:  reserve  pay  and  re- 
tired pay  are  excluded.  Civilian  compensa- 
tion represents  gross  pay  and  Includes  lump 
sum  payments  for  final  annxial  leave.  Both 
f\gures  are  inclusive  of  Individual  contribu- 
tlon-s  to  retirement  and  social  Insurance 
funds,  but  are  exclusive  of  any  employer 
contributions  to  these  funds. 

VI.  Outstanding  Payments.  Payments  to 
contractors  by  the  military  departments  and 
Defense  Agencies  made  before  the  goods  or 
services  contracted  for  are  completed  and 
delivered. 

a.  Advance  Payments.  Payments  to  con- 
tractors in  advance  of  performance  of  a  con- 
tract. 

b.  Progress  Payments.  Payments  to  con- 
tractors as  work  progresses  on  a  contract. 
These  payments  serve  to  reimburse  the  con- 
tractor for  a  major  portion  of  the  costs  in- 
curred to  date. 

VII.  Strength.  The  number  of  persons  on 
active  duty  with  the  Department  of  Defense 
at  the  end  of  the  period. 

a.  Military.  Men  and  women  on  continuous 
or  extended  active  duty.  Excludes  reserves 
on  temporary  active  duty  for  reserve  training. 

b.  CiviHan.  Direct  hire  personnel. 


SELECTEO  DEFENSE  DEPARTMENT  ECONOMIC  INDICATORS 
(Dollars  in  millions;  manpower  in  thousands:  quarters  by  calendar  yearj 


1966 


1967 


III 


IV 


July        Aug.       Sept 


III 


Oct 


Nov. 


Dec 


IV 


1968 
Jan. 


Military  prim*  contrKt  awtrdt: 

Aircraft Jl,945  $2,989  $2,696  $2,262 

Missile  and  space  systsms 1,040  987  1,314  861 

Ships 355  491  876  239 

Weapons  and  ammunition 555  1,486  692  940 

Electronic  and  commutications  equipment 918  1,574  666  915 

Other  hard  goods 843  1.842  660  1,029 

Soft  goods 709  922  1,078  989 

Construction 207  392  198  150 

Another.... 1,406  1,963  2,356  1,639 

ToUl (excluding  wont  outside  United  States)...  7,978  12.646  10.536  9.024 

ToUl  seasonally  adjsstod 8.703  10,144  10.716  10.149 

Work  outside  United  Slates 521  1.195  856  672 


$2,102 

$3,049 

$394 

$636 

$1,483 

1.230 

1,166 

535 

521 

524 

679 

407 

178 

104 

135 

818 

1,769 

92 

415 

597 

971 

1.848 

169 

364 

283 

915 

1.564 

202 

355 

228 

638 

652 

588 

280 

188 

232 

626 

56 

iOO 

76 

1,605 

1,987 

1,194 

568 

573 

$2,513 

$1,249 

$578 

$805 

$2,632 

$442 

1,580 

323 

429 
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WE  SHALL  NONE  OP  US  ESCAPE 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  report 
of  the  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Civil  Disorders  has  received  a  great  deal 
of  attention  over  the  weekend.  There 
has  been  much  talk  about  the  serious- 
ness of  the  situation  and  whether  or  not 
anything  can  be  done  to  eliniinate  or  al- 
leviate the  possibility  of  riots  this  sum- 
mer. Though  the  maintenance  of  law  and 
order  in  our  cities  is  of  great  Importance, 
the  real  message  of  the  Commission  re- 
port is  to  be  found  elsewhere.  To  use  the 
Commission's  own  words: 

It  Is  time  now  to  end  the  destruction  and 
the  violence,  not  only  In  the  streeU  of  the 
ghetto  but  in  the  Uvea  of  people. 

The  Commission  report  clearly  points 
out  the  extent  of  our  urban  sickness,  the 
basic  causes  and  the  need  for  an  urgent 
response  from  the  white  majority  as  well 
as  the  minorities.  However,  it  is  equally 
clear  that  the  response  cannot  come 
from  the  top  down,  but  must  come  first 
from  the  heart  of  each  American  citizen 
and  then  realized  through  organizations 
at  the  local  community  level. 

It  is  the  mayors  of  our  cities  who,  be- 
cause they  struggle  with  the  myriad  of 
problems  in  the  city  on  a  dally  basis, 
best  know  the  needs  and  frustrations  of 
the  urban  areas.  Therefore,  it  was  with 
great  interest  that  I  listened  to  "Meet 
the  Press"  yesterday  and  heard  an  ex- 
cellent discussion  of  the  report  by  six 
distinguished  mayors  from  across  the 
country.  Lawrence  Spivak  provided  a  fine 
service  to  the  Nation  by  Inviting  thesp 
mayors  to  discuss  the  report  for  their 
wisdom  and  experience  was  extremely 
helpful  in  placing  these  matters  in  proper 
perspective. 

I   ask   unanimous   consent   that  the 


transcript  of  this  program  be  printed 
in  the  Record  so  that  Senators  may  note 
their  suggestions  and  conmients. 

The  report  speaks  to  the  individual 
American  more  than  to  any  particular 
organization  or  group  of  organizations. 
But  it  is  clear  that  the  Congress  has  a 
special  responsibility  to  lead  the  country 
by  enacting  programs  which  will  offer  the 
opportunities  to  enable  all  Americans  to 
become  equal  citizens.  I  hope  that  every- 
one will  read  the  report  as  well  as  engage 
in  discussion  about  it.  But  more  impor- 
tantly to  make  the  report  meaningful. 
each  citizen  must  apply  its  message  to 
his  own  life.  The  value  of  such  a  report 
lies  not  in  its  clarion  call,  but  rather  in 
Its  implementation. 

This  is  what  must  be  done — it  is  what 
will  be  done,  for  if  we  fail  individually  or 
collectively,  the  Commission  warns,  "we 
shall  none  of  us  escape  the  conse- 
quences." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  program 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Msrr  THE  PsKSS 

(Produced  by  Lawrence  E.  Spivak.  Sunday, 

Mar.  3.  1968) 

Guests:  Mayor  Jerome  P.  Cavanagh,  De- 
troit: Mayor  Hugh  J.  AddoiUzlo.  Newark; 
Mayor  Carl  B.  Stokes,  Cleveland;  Mayor 
Henry  W.  Maler.  Milwaukee;  Mayor  Sam 
Yorty,  Los  Angeles;  Mayor  Ivan  Allen.  Jr.. 
Atlanta. 

Moderator:  Edwin  Newman.  NBC  News. 

Panel:  Haynes  Johnson.  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star;  Samuel  P.  Yette.  Newsweek; 
Richard  Valerlanl.  NBC  News;  Lawrence  E. 
Spivak,  Permanent  Panel  Member. 

Mr.  NrwMAN.  The  President's  Special  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  ClvU  Disorders  has 
Just  released  a  report  on  Its  seven  months' 
Investigation  of  urban  problems.  Our  guests 
today   In   this   special   one-hour   edition   of 


Meet  the  Press  are  the  Mayors  of  six  major 
cities  which  have  had  serious  disorders. 
They  are  Mayor  Jerome  P.  Cavanagh  of  De- 
troit; Mayor  Hugh  J.  Addonlzlo  of  Newark. 
Mayor  Carl  B.  Stokes  of  Cleveland;  Mayor 
Henry  W.  Maler  of  Milwaukee.  Mayor  Sam 
Yorty  of  Los  Angeles  and  Mayor  Ivan  Allen, 
Jr..  of  Atlanta. 

We  will  have  the  first  questions  now  from 
Lawrence  L.  Spivak.  permanent  member  of 
the  Meet  the  Press  Panel. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Mayor  Cavanagh.  now  the 
Commission  on  ClvU  Disorders'  report  says 
that  white  racism  Is  at  the  heart  of  the 
problem  which  has  led  to  civil  disorders.  Its 
words  are  "white  Institutions  created  It. 
white  institutions  maintain  It  and  white 
society  condones  It." 

Now.  based  on  your  own  experience  in  your 
city  which  had  a  series  of  disorders,  do  you 
agree  with  that  Indictment  completely? 

Mayor  Cavanagh.  I  think  yes,  I  must  agree 
with  that  Indictment.  I  think  It  Is  at  the 
heart  of  the  problems  which  have  occurred 
In  Detroit,  as  well  as  every  other  city  in  the 
country.  I  think  this  whole  question  of 
racism,  both  whifce  and  black,  I  might  add— 
and  there  Is  black  racism  aUo— really  Is  the 
most  consequential  thing  which  that  report 
has  pointed  out.  I  think  It  Is  a  good  report; 
I  think  the  consequences  of  not  doing  what 
that  report  suggests  are  most  serious. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Mayor  Addonlzlo.  you  had  one 
of  the  most  serious  riots  In  Newark.  Do  you 
agree  with  that  conclusion? 

Mayor  Adoonizio.  Yes.  I  agree  basically  with 
that  conclusion.  I  think  Mayor  Cavanagh  and 
I  are  certainly  In  the  same  area  there.  I 
would  think  this  Is  probably  the  most  serious 
proL.<em  that  faces  America.  I  think  I  have 
been  saying  now  after  six  years  as  Mayor  of 
the  City  of  Newark,  and  I  would  hope  now 
that  the  Pre*ldenUal  Commission  has  come 
out  with  this  report,  that  truly  America 
would  be  concerned  and  would  do  something 
about  it, 

Mr.  Spivak.  Mayor  Stokes,  your  riot  took 
place  before  you  became  Mayor  and  I  don't 
mean  to  put  you  in  that  context,  but  I  would 
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like  to  ask  you  about  the  basic  conclusion 
which  the  Commission  reaches  and  that  is 
that  our  nation  Is  moving  towards  two  socle- 
ties,  one  black,  one  white,  separate  and  un- 
equal. 

Now  I  believe  there  are  many  Americans 
who  believe  that  the  very  opposite  today  Is 
true,  that  we  are  making  progress.  Now,  what 
do  you  think? 

Mayor  Stokes.  I  think  that  you  are  making 
progress  if  you  talk  about  single  or  very 
small  illustrations  of  breaking  out  of  the 
confines  In  which  this  whole  situation  has 
placed  us.  but  If  we  take  the  vast  body  of 
the  Negroes,  there  Is  no  question  about  It  that 
tliey  are  still  confined,  both  by  way  of  their 
llvlhg  conditions  and  areas,  by  way  of  em- 
ployment, by  way  of  having  visited  upon 
them  all  of  the  unmet  environmental  needs. 
All  of  these  things  continue  to  perpetuate 
that  which  has  been  a  feature  of  our  coun- 
try, namely  a  separation  between  the  races. 
Unless  in  fact  the  recommended  massive 
applications  of  both  attention  as  well  aa 
funds  and  corrective  remedies  are  applied, 
then  I  would  have  to  agree  that  we  are  head- 
ed for  almost  an  Irrevocable  separatloii  of 
the  two  races  In  this  country. 

Mr.  Spivak,  Mayor  Yorty,  the  Watts  area  of 
Los  Angeles  had  the  first  serlotis  riot.  Do  you 
agree  with  the  conclusion,  on  the  basis  of 
your  own  experience? 

Mayor  Yorty.  I  agree  somewhat.  Of  course, 
I  don't  think  that  we  should  have  been  the 
first  to  experience  the  riots.  As  I  pointed  out 
many  times,  the  year  before  the  National 
Urban  League  said  we  were  the  best  city  In 
the  United  States  for  Negro  people. 

I  don't  think  It  Is  fair  to  accuse  all  whites 
of  racism  with  one  big  broad  stroke,  but  I 
think  any  fair-minded  person  would  admit 
very  readily  that  there  has  been  discrimina- 
tion In  our  country  and  that  It  reached  the 
point  that  the  Negroes  were  angry,  even  Ne- 
groes who  were  well  off  were  angry  and  I 
think  that  their  anger  was  Justified  on  the 
basis  of  the  long  discrimination  against  them. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Mayor  Allen,  for  a  long  time 
the  North  especially  thought  that  racism 
was  present  only  In  the  South.  Now  you  are 
the  Mayor  of  one  of  the  southern  cities. 
What  do  you  think  of  that  conclusion? 

Mayor  Allen.  No.  I  think  It  Is  a  universal 
problem  or  a  national  problem.  I  feel  that 
racial  discrimination  and  segregation  plus 
the  Immigration  of  millions  of  Negro  citi- 
zens into  the  urban  centers  of  America  have 
created  the  most  serious  domestic  problem 
that  the  nation  has  ever  been  confronted 
with. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Mayor  Maler.  would  you  say 
from  your  experience  in  Milwaukee  that  the 
white  society  of  Milwaukee  condones  racism? 

Mayor  Maier.  Well,  I  think  that  In  the 
sense  In  which  the  Commission  was  speak- 
ing— and  I  believe  the  definitive  sense  of 
the  Commission's  attitude  Is  that  the  white 
power  structure  has  not  done  enough  to  al- 
leviate the  conditions  of  the  ghetto  and  I 
think  that  it  can  be  said,  certainly,  that  in 
this  sense  alone  I  do  not  think  that  the  In- 
fluentlals  of  our  community  have  done  in 
years  past  what  they  ought  to  be  doing  to 
alleviate  the  conditions  of  the  ghetto,  but 
this  applies  not  only  to  the  racial  Issue  but 
it  applies  to  people  who  are  hemmed  Into  a 
general  ghetto  which  Includes  people  other 
than  non-whites. 

Mr.  Yette.  Mayor  Cavanagh,  If  your  Po- 
lice Commissioner  called  you  tonight  and 
said  that  he  must  talk  with  you  on  a  mat- 
ter concerning  Operation  Sundown,  to  what 
would  he  be  referring? 

Mayor  Cavanagh.  Well,  Operation  Sun- 
down Is  the  term  that  I  think  the  National 
Guard  has  assigned  to  the  mobilization  of 
their  resources  In  Michigan,  or  particularly 
In  the  Detroit  area,  the  mobilization  plan, 
the  new  refined  and  amended  plan  which  the 
National  Guard  itself  has.  That  is  not  a  name. 
U  I  am  not  mistaken,  that  our  Police  Depart- 


ment has  given  to  any  kind  of  mobilization 
plans  of  their  own. 

Mr.  Yette.  Do  you  have  a  mobilization 
plan  of  your  own? 

Mayor  Cavanagh,  Yes.  I  think  obviously  I 
must  say  we  do  have,  because  we  do.  It  has 
been  certainly  changed  since  last  summer. 
Any  city  that  went  through  what  Detroit 
or  many  other  cities  went  through  that  did 
not  learn,  and  learn  the  very  difficult,  hard 
and  agonizing  lesson  I  think  would  be  either 
naive  or  very  foolish,  and  we  have,  and  as  a 
result  I  think  we  are  much  better  able  to 
respond  more  quickly  and  more  promptly  to 
disturbance. 

Let  me  emphasize,  though,  that  as  Im- 
portant as  that  Is — and  I  do  ascribe  con- 
siderable Importance  to  11 — we  also  are  em- 
phasizing considerably  the  preventive  meas- 
ures, the  root  causes  of  riots  and  I  think 
to  Isolate  them  out  Is  really  a  mistake. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Mayor  Addonlzlo,  one  of  the 
central  conclusions,  It  seems  to  me.  In  this 
report  Just  Issued  deals  with  the  problem  of 
police  brutality  and  the  wanton  shooting 
that  occurred  during  the  riot  cities  last  sum- 
mer and  they  detail  accounts  In  Newark 
where  this  happened  there,  and  the  Commis- 
sion comes  up  with  the  idea  that  there 
should  be  police  review  boards  established 
and  yet  Just  last  week  you  rejected  such  an 
Idea  for  your  city.  Why  did  you  do  that? 

Mayor  Addonizio.  Well,  Mr.  Johnson,  I  did 
not  see  the  full  report.  I  did  read  a  summary. 
I  do  not  come  to  the  same  conclusions  that 
you  do.  I  think  they  brushed  over  that  mat- 
ter rather  lightly  and  I  think  that  they  In- 
dicated that  there  should  be  rather  a  cen- 
tral complaint  area  which  all  complaints 
could  take  in,  not  only  as  it  pertains  to  po- 
lice, but  I  think  the  whole  gamut  of  city 
agencies. 

This  Is  what  I  suggested  when  I  tiwned 
aside  the  review  board  In  my  city.  I  talked 
about  an  ombudsman  plan  that  they  have 
m  the  Scandinavian  countries  and  I  Indi- 
cated that  that  matter  ought  to  be  studied 
to  see  If  It  could  apply  to  my  city  and  I  sug- 
gested that  that  report  be  submlted  to  me 
In  45  days. 

'  Mr.  Johnson.  To  be  more  specific,  what 
steps  have  you  taken  since  the  riots  to  build 
better  police-community  relations  In  your 
own  city?  You  are  talking  about  a  plan  that 
may  occur  In  45  days. 

Mayor  Addonizio.  I  think,  Mr.  Johnson,  you 
ought  to  understand  that  first  of  all  we  had 
one  of  the  only  police-community  relations 
programs  In  the  nation,  funded  through  the 
Federal  Government,  which  took  place  even 
before  the  riots.  I  think,  too,  that  there  has 
been,  certainly  since  the  riots,  more  com- 
munications between  our  Police  Department 
and  the  community.  We  are  now  in  the  proc- 
ess of  establishing  storefront  areas  for  po- 
lice and  I  think  overall  that  the  picture  Is 
steadily  building  up  to  a  better  understand- 
ing between  the  community  and  the  Police 
Department.  However.  I  must  say  that  I  think 
the  police  is  only  one  small  part  of  how 
the  riots,  at  least  in  our  city,  affect,  gen- 
erally, the  whole  gamut  of  complaints. 

Mr.  Valeriani.  Mayor  Stokes,  the  thrust  of 
the  Commission's  report  seems  to  take  the 
burden  off  rioters  and  place  It  on  the  white 
society.  Yet  so  many  Negroes  make  It  out — 
do  make  It — make  It  out  of  the  ghetto  and 
they  make  It  in  life. 

Do  you  think  the  report  falls  to  emphasize 
the  self-hel|)  measures  that  the  Negro  com- 
munity should  adopt? 

Mayor  Stokes.  I  would  think  in  that  re- 
.spect  there  Is  plenty  that — the  burden  has 
been  placci  on  the  Negro  continuously.  "Pull 
yourself  up  by  your  bootstraps,"  you  know. 
The  very  people  who  do  not  have  any  boots. 
There  have  been  all  sorts  of  rloiings.  This 
is  the  first  time  now  that  there  has  been  a 
report  which  placed  the  focus,  the  burden, 
on  the  primary  party  that  Is  responsible, 
here,  and  in  that  regard,  for  you  to  try  to 
denigrate  the  report,  diminish  It  in  any  kind 


of  way,  by  saying,  "You  should  have  Included 
what  they  ought  to  be  doing  themselves,"  Is 
ridiculous.  I  can  Just  show  you  volumes  of 
things  that  are  written  all  year  long  about 
"Why  don't  you  do  for  yourself"  while  at 
the  same  time  the  Institution  precludes  you 
from  doing  for  yourself.  You  have  to  take  a 
look  at  those  who  have  prepared  themselves 
and  then  tried  to  break  into  the  white  cor- 
porate ranks  or  into  the  white  university 
structures,  or  Into  the  other  areas  of  busi- 
ness. Or,  for  instance,  every — In  almost  ev- 
ery community  In  this  country  where  you 
have  Negroes  running,  unquestionably  the 
Negro  who  is  running  Is  a  man  of  high  qual- 
ity, high  preparation.  And  yet  he  will  run  Into 
that  barrier  of  discrimination  based  not  on 
his  qualifications,  but  on  his  race.  So  I  would 
Just  .say  that  the  Commission  did  a  service 
this  time  in  Just  taking  who  has  the  pri- 
mary responsibility.  It  does  not  ignore  what 
in  fact  the  Negro  or  anyone  of  the  other 
non-white  groups  could  and  should  do  for 
itself  if  It  has  the  opportunity  to  do  those 
things. 

Mr.  Valeriani.  Mayor,  the  report  does  seem 
to  skim  over  black  racism.  In  the  ghettos, 
don't  you  also  encounter  black  racism  that 
also  exacerbates  relations  and  serves  as  a 
barrier  to  better  communities? 

Mayor  Addonizio.  Unquestionably.  To  ev- 
ery action  there  is  a  reaction.  But  you  will 
never  be  able  to  compare  racism  on  the  part 
of  the  Negro  with  the  racism  to  which  he  is 
reacting.  I  think  one  of  the  fundamental 
things  that  the  Commlsison  must  have 
found  in  its  investigations  Is  that  basically 
the  Negro  reacted  to  the  racism  practiced 
upon  him  but  the  racism  coming  from  the 
white  -sector  was  voluntary  Instilled  and  en- 
grained factor  which  then  created  the  reac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Negro,  but  not  even 
yet  with  all  of  the  depredations  upon  him, 
in  any  amount.  In  relationship  to  the  orig- 
inal racism  on  the  part  of  the  white  person. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Mayor  Yorty,  after  the  trouble 
in  Watts,  It  was  reported  that  you  said  that 
you  defied  anyone  to  name  anything  you 
could  do  that  you  hadn't  done  to  prevent  a 
riot. 

Now,  does  the  Commission  Report  tell  you 
anything  that  you  might  have  done  to  pre- 
vent a  riot  that  you  hadn't  done? 

Mayor  Yorty.  Well,  in  the  sense  that 
everything  was  done  that  could  be  done,  I 
wouldn't  have  used  that  phrase.  I  meant,  as 
Mayor,  with  limited  power,  I  had  done  every- 
thing that  I  could  do  and  I  got  very  little 
support  from  some  very  strong  elements  In 
our  community  for  doing  anything  for  the 
Negroes  until  after  the  rioting.  So  I  am  not 
one  of  those  who  says  that  the  rioting  didn't 
actually,  as  bad  as  it  was,  have  some  con- 
structive results.  There  were  a  lot  of  people 
who  didn't  recognize  the  plight  of  the  Negro 
and  the  discrimination  was  suddenly  pan- 
icked and  wanted  to  find  somebody  to  blame 
for  what  had  happened  when  they  hadn't 
been  cognizant  of  the  problem  at  all.  Even 
a  great  newspaper  in  my  community  didn't 
even  have  a  Negro  reporter  to  go  and  report 
the  facts.  Then  suddenly  they  started  blam- 
ing me,  ignoring  the  fact  that  I  had  com- 
pletely Integrated  the  Los  Angeles  City  Gov- 
ernment In  1961. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Well,  have  you  yourself  done 
anything  since  the  riots  to  make  the  changes? 
What  have  you  done? 

Mayor  Yorty.  We  have  done  many,  many 
things.  Of  course,  the  Police  Department  pro- 
gram of  community  relations  is,  I  hope,  grow- 
ing in  efTectlvenss.  We  have  a  City  Human 
Relations  Conunisslon  which  I  never  could 
have  gotten  authorized  before  the  riots,  but 
I  think  that  the  best  things  that  are  happen- 
ing are  happening  as  a  result  of  a  merging 
Negro  leadership,  with  the  help  of  some  cf 
the  President's  programs  and  I  think  the 
President  deserves  more  credit  than  he  gets 
for  seeing  this  problem  and  trying  to  get 
some  finance.  But  the  Industrial  Union  De- 
partment of  the  AFL-CIO  has  a  program  go- 
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Ing  In  the  Watu  ar«a.  •outh-centrml  Los  An- 
gttlM,  that  I  think  U  truly  eiTectlTe  and  may 
be  a  model  for  the  nation. 

Mr.  SriVAK.  Well,  do  you  think  condition* 
have  been  improved  enough  ao  that  you  are 
not  likely  to  have  another  riot  thU  coming 
summer? 

Mayor  Yobtt.  One.  of  courae.  never  knows 
for  aure,  but  I  would  say  that  since  1906 
conditions  have  Improved  sufficiently  that  we 
should  not  have  a  riot  and  I  don't  think  we 
would  have  had  a  riot  In  Loa  Angeles  In  1BS6 
If  the  people  had  not  been  watching  what 
was  going  on.  on  television,  in  other  parts  of 
the  country. 

Mr.  Trrrs.  Mayor  Allen,  the  report  states 
that  less  than  two  weeks  prior  to  a  racial 
flare-up  In  Atlanta  last  June  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan — and  now  I  quote  the  report — "marched 
through  one  of  the  poorer  Negro  sections  and 
the  massive  police  escort  prevented  the  racial 
clash."  Will  you  tell  us.  sir.  why  your  maaslve 
police  force  was  escorting  the  Klan  rather 
than  preventing  such  an  Inflammatory  ex- 
cursion? 

Mayor  Aixxm.  Well,  we  extended  the  same 
right  to  the  EDan  to  march  that  we  do  to 
any  other  demonstration.  They  have  the  right 
to  march  down  the  streets.  We  merely  put 
the  police -there  In  order  that  adequate  pro- 
tection for  the  members  of  the  Klan.  as  well 
as  for  the  citizens  that  gathered  to  watch  It. 
could  be  fully  carried  out.  That  la  the  way 
that  you  protect  law  and  order:  that  Is  the 
way  you  bring  about  an  orderly  demonstra- 
tion: that  was  the  purpose  and  the  reason 
for  the  police  department  escorting  the  Klan 
march 

Mr.  YsiTt.  Well.  sir.  are  you  sui^gestlng 
that  the  activities  of  the  Klan  are  legitimate? 

Mayor  Alixn.  No.  I  don't  suggest  that  the 
activities  of  the  Klan  or  what  they  have  car- 
ried on  through  the  years  is  legitimate.  We 
have  made  vigorous  efforts  In  public  denun- 
ciation to  rid  ourselves  of  It  There  have  been 
laws  passed  In  the  state,  but  apparently  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan  still  has  the  right  to  orga- 
nize and  they  still  have  chapters  all  over  the 
nation,  and  although  I.  for  one.  would  like 
to  see  them  entirely  eliminated,  apparently 
the  laws  of  this  country  do  not  provide  for 
that  type  of  elimination. 

Mr.  Yrrrx.  The  report  recommends  Income 
maintenance  for  persona  below  the  poverty 
wage  level  and  some  such  guaranteed  Income 
as  may  be  mentioned  In.  say.  some  Model 
Cities  Programs.  Do  you  favor  Income  main- 
tenance In  your  Model  Cities  Program? 

Mayor  Aixxn.  I  certainly  favor  an  Improve- 
ment In  the  present  welfare  system.  I  think 
that  we  are  coming  directly  to  a  guaranteed 
Income  of  some  type.  It  may  be  on  a  mini- 
mum scale,  but  obviously  we  are  going  to 
have  to  And  a  better  way  than  the  present 
method  of  welfare  payments  to  take  care 
of  the  poor  and  the  Impoverished  In  this 
country. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Mayor  Maler.  as  I  under- 
stand It.  you  are  running  for  Mayor  again 
or  are  just  about  to  start  a  campalgm  and. 
If  the  press  Is  treating  you  fairly,  they  are 
quoting  you  as  saying  you  want  to  continue 
the  crusade  for  resources,  for  homes  and  for 
Jobs. 

Where  are  those  resources  coming  from? 

Mayor  Mark.  Well,  a  long  time  ago.  at  least 
a  half  a  decade  ago  I  introduced  In  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Cities,  and  Mayor  Cavanagh 
supported  It  very  vigorously  at  the  time,  a 
resolution  that  called  for  a  reallocation  of 
national  resources. 

Now  implicit  in  the  Commission's  report  Is 
the  embodiment  of  this  idea.  I  said  that 
nationally  we  should  take,  for  Instance,  from 
the  Space  Program,  perhaps  we  should  take 
from  Agriculture.  If  possible  from  the  mili- 
tary, and  devote  these  resources  to  tlie  prob- 
lems of  our  cities.  At  the  state  level  I  have 
c*mp«Ugned  to  revise  the  state  formula  of 
state  aids  and  shared  taxes.  We  are  now  pre- 
p«rtng  a  constitutional  suit  on  the  way  our 
state  agency  abared  taxes  are  distributed.  I 


have  also  introduced  a  pragram  designed — 
called — "The  War  on  Prejudice, '  and  de- 
signed to  bring  the  resources  of  the  metro- 
politan area,  including  the  suburbs,  to  bear 
on  many  of  our  basic  problems. 

Mr.  Ycm.  One  of  the  points  in  the  report, 
of  course,  is  we  don't  have  the  funds  now.  It 
doesn't  mention  your  city,  but  I  think  it  says 
what  the  government  is  spending  today  for 
programs  In  Detroit  comes  out  to  about  935 
per  poor  person  and  In  Newark  about  931  per 
poor  person.  Should  we  raise  taxes  as  a 
nation? 

Mayor  Madcx.  Well,  the  report  strikes  at  the 
very  heart  of  what  I  was  talking  about  earlier 
In  supporting  the  resolution  in  the  National 
League  of  Cities  and  what  I  hAve  been  trying 
to  do  In  our  locality  and  In  our  state.  The 
report  says  that  you  cannot  finance  the  cen- 
tral cities. 

In  other  words,  the  property  tax  was  never 
designed  to  finance  the  problems  of  poverty 
and  I  think  very  largely  we  are  talking  about 
the  problems  of  poverty.  And  I  think  that  the 
report  outlines  very  clearly  that  we  have  got 
to  have  state  action,  we  have  got  to  have 
national  action,  we  have  got  to  have  incisive 
metropolitan  action  if  we  are  going  to  move 
against  the  problems  that  the  Commission 
was  dealing  with. 

Mr.  Valbuani.  Mayor  Caranagh.  the  com- 
missions report  strongly  condemns  what  It 
calls  mass  destruction  wei^jons  to  control 
riots.  Yet  I  think  you  have  asked  your  City 
Council  to  purchase  about  $9  million  worth 
of  things  such  as  armored  cars  and  other 
equipment  to  control  riots.  Would  you  com- 
ment, please? 

Mayor  Cavanach.  I  would  be  delighted  to 
conunent  The  Council  authorized  a  $7  mil- 
lion emergency  bond  Issue,  most  of  which  by 
the  way  went  In  payment  for  city  employees' 
overtime  during  the  course  of  the  riot. 

Much  of  It  is  going  for  new  fire  equipment, 
which  either  was  needed  or  destroyed  during 
the  course  of  the  riot.  There  Is  less  than  a 
million  dollars  going  toward  police  equip- 
ment. Most  of  that,  replacement  equipment. 
Stoner  rifles,  tanks,  are  not  being  purchased 
by  the  Detroit  Police  Department,  and  I 
think  that  ought  to  be  put  In  the  kind  of 
perspective  In  which  It  belongs. 

All  police  departments.  I  am  sure,  need 
certainly  better  professlonallzatlon,  better 
technique  and  better  equipment  to  deal  with 
not  Just  the  problems  of  crime  on  the  streets 
but  It  is  necessary  to  Insure  In  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  all  people,  whether  they  be  white  or 
Negro,  that  government  has  the  ability  If 
called  upon,  to  be  able  to  maintain  order  In 
our  society,  and  I  think  one  of  the  ver>'  dam- 
aging things  happening  In  this  country  to- 
day ts  this  whole  question  of  fear  and  ru- 
mors that  are  spreading  throughout  every 
community  in  America,  and  we  need  a  degree 
of  sanity  to  be  restored  In  this  nation  and, 
unfortunately,  the  ft'ars  and  the  stories* 
about  standing  armies  and  so  on  Just  dont 
help  at  L.11. 

I  consider  that  one  of  the  nvjBt  conse- 
quential things  that  has  taken  place  and 
that  Is  why  this  report,  by  the  way,  Mr.  Val- 
erianl — Just  to  wind  up  this  answer — really 
should  have  the  attention  which  It  deserves, 
because  what  previously  might  have  been  a 
matter  of  principle  with  most  people  now. 
through  this  report — and.  incidentally,  the 
report  merely  says  what  a  lot  of  us  have  been 
saying  for  the  last  five  or  six  years — now 
should  be  a  matter  of  really  enlightened  self- 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  msjortty  of  our 
citizens  in  this  country. 

I  hope  that  is  Its  effect  and  I  hope  it  has 
the  effect  upon  our  national  government  of 
creating  something  we  don't  have  in  America 
and  that  is  a  national  urban  policy  which  we 
do  not  have. 

Mr.  Valikiani.  To  be  clear.  Mayor,  are  you 
saying  Detroit  Is  not  going  to  buy  an  armored 
car  for  riot  control? 

Mayor  Cavanach.  We  don't  have  any  au- 
thorization to  buy  armored  cars  if  my  recol- 


lection of  the  authorization  Is  correct,  and  I 
am  quite  sure  It  is,  Mr.  Valerlanl. 

Mr.  Vaucbiami.  You  haven't  asked  for  any? 

Mayor  Cavamach.  Yes,  there  was  a  request 
originally  made  that  bond  authorization  be 
given  to  the  acqtilsltlon  of  some  kinds  of  that 
equipment.  This  authorization,  though, 
through  compromise  between  the  Mayor's 
office  and  the  Council  was  whittled  down  to 
the  figure  I  Just  mentioned. 

iir.  Sptvak.  Mayor  Addonlzlo.  have  you  any 
Idea  how  much  money  the  City  of  Newark 
needs  to  solve  the  problems  that  will  pre- 
vent future  civil  disorders? 

Mayor  Aodonizio.  Mr.  Splvak,  that  Is  quite 
a  question.  First  of  all.  I  think  I  would  need 
about  t300  million  Just  to  take  care  of  the 
area  of  education.  We  presently  have  before 
us  a  $61  million  school  construction  pro- 
gram Just  to  take  care  of  the  shortage  of 
classroom  space.  We  need  another  $250  mil- 
lion for  school  construction  generally  be- 
cause all  of  our  schools  are  antiquated,  and 
so  forth. 

We  did  not  have  a  new  school  built  for 
almost  30  years,  before  I  became  Mayor  of 
the  City  of  Newark,  so  I  am  sure  that  this 
Indication  will  show  you  what  the  needs  are 
as  far  as  money  Is  concerned,  in  my  commu- 
nity. 

Mr.  SprvAK.  Well,  what  about  the  city  Itself. 
Is  there  nothing  that  the  city  Itself  can  do 
about  more  money,  do  you  have  to  go  to  the 
Federal  Government? 

Mayor  Aodonizio.  I  have  practically  sent 
our  city  bankrupt  trying  to  meet  the  prob- 
lems in  our  community.  We  have  reached 
our  bonded  capacity,  the  limit.  We  are  spend- 
ing twice  as  much  money  in  education  ns 
we  were  before  I  became  Mayor. 

We  have  a  very  serious  problem.  We  have 
the  highest  tax  rate  of  any  city  our  size  in 
the  country.  And  unless  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  State  Government  step  in  and  help 
our  community.  I  doubt  very  much  whether 
there  is  any  kind  of  a  future  for  the  cltv 
of  Newark. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Well,  are  you  saying  that  there 
isn't  anything  that  the  city  can  do  without 
money,  that  everything  must  be  money,  that 
you.  yourself,  cannot  do  much  to  improve  It? 

Mayor  Addonizio.  No,  I  haven't  said  that. 
Mr.  Splvak.  but  I  must  Insist  that  money  Is 
most  important. 

Mr.  Spivak  Mayor  Addonlzlo,  you  were  a 
meml>er  of  Congress  before  you  became 
Mayor.  You  know  you  are  not  very  likely  to 
get  all  the  money  you  want  out  of  Congress. 
What  happens  if  you  don't?  Where  are  you 
going  to  get  It? 

Mayor  Aodonizio.  Well,  I  dont  believe  that 
the  Commission's  call  for  massive  spending  is 
In  any  way  unrealistic.  Certilnly  the  money 
may  not  be  forthcoming  at  once,  but  I  think 
we  have  to  condition  our  nation  and  our 
people  to  the  fact  that  it  must  be  spent 
I  would  hope  that  the  Congress  would  rec- 
ognize these  very  serious  problems  and 
would  certainlv  recognize  that  they  must 
appropriate  additional  funds,  which  I  haven't 
see.i  forthccming  since  the  riots. 

Mr.  Spivak.  My  question.  Mr.  Mayor,  *« 
what  are  you  going  to  do  if  you  don't  get 
the  money  from  Congress  and  you  apparen'ly 
are  not  going  to  get  It 

Mayor  Aodonizio.  We'l.  we  have  made  a 
beginning  In  many  areas  In  our  community. 
We  h.ive  resolved  the  very  controversial  med- 
ical school  problem  in  our  community  Just 
this  recent  Friday.  We  have  started  an  urban 
coalition.  We  have  appointed  a  Negro  police 
Captain  to  a  preslnct  command. 

There  are  many  things  talcing  place  In  my 
community  which  I  think  help  meeting  the 
problem.  However,  there  must  be  massive 
spending,  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  on  part  of  state  governments 

I  testified  before  the  Commission  about 
two  things  that  I  deeply  believed  and  that 
Is,  namely,  that  society  must  make  up  Its 
mind  to  accept  black  Americans  as  equals 
and  that  It  also  will  take  an  Infusion  of 
billions  of  dollars  to  correct  this  situation. 
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Mr.  Yrtb.  Mayor  Stokes,  the  early  reactions 
to  this  report  at  the  federal  level  Indicate 
that  little  wlU  be  done  towards  Its  Im- 
plementation in  view  of  the  astronomical 
coBts  of  U.  S.  Involvement  m  Vietnam. 

Do  you,  sir.  support  tJ.  S.  Involvement  In 
Vietnam,  even  if  It  means  that  these  rec- 
ommendations will  not  be  implemented? 

Mayor  Stokks.  Well,  I  reject  the  position 
that  in  order  to  meet  these  problems  that 
you  have  to  resolve  the  Vietnam  question, 
i  don't  believe  it.  I  believe  that  this  country 
has  the  resources,  has  the  potentials,  to  have 
both  a  guns  and  butter  economy,  and  I  say 
that  anyone  who  permits  either  the  Admin- 
istration or  the  members  of  Congress  to  fall 
back  on  an  excuse  of  not  meeting  domestic 
problems  because  of  defending  our  national 
Interests,  are  doing  nothing  but  to  help  a 
failure  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  the 
responsibility,  the  primary  responsibility  of 
fighting  the  domestic  war  that  must  be  In- 
curred. And  I  might  say  here  at  this  point. 
I  don't  want  to  put  everything  on  the  Fed- 
eral Government  because  this  is  In  relation- 
ship to  Mr.  Spivak's  question. 

"There  are  some  things  that  local  govern- 
ment can  do.  I  inherited,  for  Instance,  a 
government  that  for  23  years  had  been  so 
penurious  that  it  had  reached  the  bottom 
In  doing  the  kinds  of  things,  in  providing 
services  for  people,  and  I  have  gone  to  our 
Council  now.  for  Instance,  with  an  Increase 
In  an  Income  tax  In  order  to  provide  better, 
from  the  local  government's  share,  what  It 
should  be  doing  In  order  to  provide  services 
to  people  and  to  meet  our  needs.  But  to  the 
extent  that  we  do  this  on  the  local  level, 
also  I  hold  liable  those  on  the  national  level, 
and  there  Is  no  question  in  my  mind  but 
that  the  Administration  has  been  less  guilty 
In  this  regard  than  has  Congress,  that  has 
consistently  used  the  excuse  of  fighting  the 
Vietnam  War  and  cutting  down  on  the  do- 
mestic problems.  And  yet  any  time  that  we 
need  an  appropriation  for  something  that 
is  sexy  and  dramatic,  to  Congress,  they  are 
able  to  come  up  with  this  money  and  I  say 
whatever  one's  position  Is  In  relationship  to 
Vietnam,  do  not  let  those  who  are  respon- 
sible for  the  money  needs  of  the  domestic 
problems  avoid  that  respfonslbtllty. 

Mr.  Yette.  But,  Mayor  Stokes.  If  we  must 
narrow  this  to  one  question,  the  political 
reality  may  in  fact  leave  it  just  that  way. 
\Vhat  would  yovtr  choice  be  If  the  choice  Is 
Vietnam  or  Implementation  of  these  recom- 
mendations? 

Mayor  Stokes.  I  have  to  put  my  priorities 
on  home.  You  have  got  to  take  care  of  home 
first. 

Mr  Johnson.  Mayor  Yorty.  would  you 
apree  with  Mayor  Stokes? 

Mayor  Yortt.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  would.  I. 
of  course,  accept  the  fact  that  the  home  must 
hnve  a  high  priority  but  when  you  get  500,000 
.Americans  out  in  Vietnam  dependent  upon 
us  for  their  lives  and  their  lives  are  being 
risked.  I  think  giving  them  everything  they 
need  to  protect  themselves  and  try  and  win 
tlie  war  has  to  be  No.  1.  But.  following  closely 
along  Mr.  Stokes'  line  of  reasoning,  I  feel 
that  we  can  do  more  at  home  at  the  same 
time  than  we  are  doing,  but  that  means 
cr>nvlnclng  Congress  that  the  people  are  will- 
ing to  accept  the  higher  taxation,  and  so  far 
President  Johnson  hasn't  been  able  to  do  that. 
Congress  doesn't  have  any  money  and  when 
we  talk  about  Congress  and  money,  that  Is 
fallacious.  Only  the  people  have  money  and 
the  only  way  Congress  can  get  money  Is  to 
go  to  the  people  and  the  people  have  to  be 
willing  to  accept  this  taxation,  or  this  hang- 
up between  Vietnam  and  domestic  expendi- 
tures cannot  be  solved. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Let  me  ask  you  just  another 
question  about  your  own  feeling  about  race 
relations  In  Los  Angeles.  You  gave  us  a 
rather  optimistic  appraisal  a  while  ago. 

The  President's  report  here  says  that  It 
found  no  evidence  of  a  conspiracy  behind  the 


riots  of  this  last  year.  When  you  testified  in 
Congress,  I  believe  you  said  that  you  thought 
there  were  evidences  of  conspiracy,  of  com- 
munist groups  infiltrating  and  so  forth. 

Mayor  Yobty.  I  didn't  say  I  thought;  I  know 
there  are.  I  think  every  Mayor  of  a  big  city 
has  intelligence  services,  and  we  know  that 
there  are  people  coordinating  protest-type 
demonstrations:  sometimes  coordinated  all 
over  the  world  on  the  same  day,  and  their 
Intentions  are  to  try  and  cause  riots.  Many 
organizations  are  openly  In  the  field  and  com- 
munist-backed. They  are  trying  to  take 
advantage  of  the  situation  that  exists,  to 
worsen  it  rather  than  to  try  to  solve  It. 

Mr.  Johnson.  What  are  the  names  of  one 
of  them.  Mayor  Yorty? 

Mayor  Yorty.  Well,  so-called  "RAMS,"  The 
Revolutionary  Action  Movement.  There  Is  no 
question  about  some  of  their  connections  and 
they  certainly  do  not  disguise  what  their 
intentions  are  and  we  are  very  concerned 
about  the  type  of  armaments  that  they  may 
have  now. 

Mr.  Johnson.  There  is  one  more  question 
that  I  may  Just  ask  you  along  that  line:  Has 
the  report  been  wrong,  is  this  a  whitewash, 
do  they  Just  brush  this  aside?  Are  there  con- 
clusions? How  do  you  Interpret  this? 

Mayor  Yorty.  I  think  what  they  were  say- 
ing is  that  they  did  not  feel,  for  Instance, 
there  was  a  conspiracy  to  cause  a  riot  in 
Watts  on  a  given  day.  and  on  that  I  would 
agree.  There  were  a  lot  of  agitators  in  Watts, 
but  also  there  were  a  lot  of  problems.  There 
was  an  agitational  atmosphere  existing  and 
I  think,  based  not  only  on  the  problems 
there,  but  what  was  happening  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  that  were  viewed  on  the 
TV.  and  it  took  a  spark  to  set  tills  off  and 
once  it  is  set  off,  then  I  know  the  commu- 
nists tried  to  move  In  and  throw  gasoline  on 
the  fire. 

Mr.  Valeriani.  Mayor  Allen,  to  go  back  to 
Mr.  Spivak's  original  question,  while  you  rec- 
ognize the  dimensions  of  the  problem,  do 
you  agree  with  the  Commission's  basic  con- 
clusion that  white  racism  is  essentially  to 
blame  for  it? 

Mayor  Allen.  Yes,  I  agree  with  the  report 
as  made  by  the  Civil  Disorders  Commission. 
I  think  that  they  have  been  factual,  I  think 
that  they  have  been  sound,  I  think  that  they 
have  recognized  the  fact  that  white  racism 
is  a  problem  In  it,  that  we  are  responsible 
for  the  condition  that  the  Negro  citizen  is  in 
today,  that  we  have  been  the  leadership 
group  In  this  country.  We  have  failed  to  live 
up  to  our  obligations  in  the  past.  The  time 
has  come  when  we  should  do  something  about 
it.  and  it  is  a  matter  of  first  priority  that  we 
do  what  this  Commission  reports  and  that 
It  be  accomplished  within  a  reasonable  length 
of  time. 

Mr.  Valeriani.  What  can  you  do  In  Atlanta, 
sir,  to  eliminate  racism  from  your  city  gov- 
ernment? 

Mayor  Allen.  Well,  unfortunately.  I  would 
have  to  say  to  you  that  in  the  last  eight 
or  ten  months  that  the  gap  between  white 
and  Negro  has  vastly  Increased  all  over  the 
country.  And  this  is  Indeed  unfortunate.  It 
behooves  leadership  at  all  levels  to  try  to 
close  that  gap,  to  try  to  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  make  a  Negro  citizen  a  full 
American  citizen  so  that  he  can  be  accepted. 
It  is  a  responsibility  of  leadership  to  provide 
sufficient  funds — In  this  Instance  both  at  a 
local  and.  I  hope  It  will  be  recognized,  at  a 
state  level,  ajid  certainly  at  a  federal  level — 
to  Implement  this  type  of  program,  these 
types  of  programs  that  are  recommended  In 
this  report. 

Mr.  Valeriani.  Well.  Mayor,  the  report 
notes  that  after  the  trouble  in  the  Dixie 
Hills  area  In  your  city,  that  city  serx'ices  were 
vastly  improved  but  that  lasted  for  only 
about  a  month  and  a  half  and  then  discon- 
tinued. Is  this  the  way  to  bridge  the  gap? 

Mayor  Allen.  Well,  the  report  in  that  In- 
stance does  not  tell  the  whole  story  and 
I  do  not  expect  the  report  to  tell  the  whole 


story  In  every  Instance.  City  services  went 
back  to  normalcy  after  the  city  has  moved 
in.  after  the  wreckage.  You  know  a  city 
always  has  to  follow  up  any  wreck,  whether 
It  is  an  automobile  accident  or  a  drowning  or 
r.  fire  or  a  race  riot.  We  have  to  move  in  and 
clean  up  the  debris  and  build  it  back  Into 
a  state  of  normalcy  and  that  Is  what  you 
do.  You  go  In  and  you  provide  additional 
Licllities. 

Yes.  the  cities  do  go  In.  wherever  there  Is 
a  problem.  If  you  want  to  take  the  posi- 
tion that  this  Is  rewarding  the  rioters,  per- 
haps you  can  take  this  position.  It  is  not 
that,  it  is  the  fact  that  a  difficult  situation 
arises  and  ycu  must  move  in  and  take  cor- 
rective action  to  try  to  prevent  it  from  hap- 
pening again. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Mayor  Maler.  based  on  your 
experience  in  Milwaukee,  is  there  anything 
of   significance   the  Commission   omitted? 

Mayor  Maier.  Well.  Mr.  Splvak,  I  want  to 
say  first  of  all,  I  think  that  this  Is  a  very 
good  report  and  secondly,  I  want  to  say  that 
I  appreciate  the  fact  that  it  deals  in  multiple 
variables  and  recognizes  there  is  no  one  var- 
iable solution  to  these  problems.  However — 
and  I  appreciate,  also,  the  Commission's  hu- 
mility, because  the  Commission  said:  This  Is 
Just  a  beginning,  and  the  Commission  said, 
there  are  no  simple  answers. 

The  thing,  Mr.  Splvak,  however,  that  I 
think  the  Commission  did  fall  to  deal  with 
Is  a  very  Important  overriding  problem  and 
this  Is  the  problem  of  coordinating  the  struc- 
tures that  are  Involved  and  the  entitles  that 
are  Involved  In  the  problems. 

Let's  tak'"  one  specific  case:  Let's  go  right 
down  to  the  bottom  and  look  at  what  we  are 
talking  about,  really.  Let's  take  the  case  of 
a  problem  family.  There  Is  no  father.  There 
Is  a  mother  who  Is  the  head  of  the  house- 
hold. Thiere  Is  a  delinquent  child  In  the 
family.  There  Is  a  mentally  retarded  child. 
And  then  sitting  over  In  the  corner  there  Is 
grandfather.  Now  to  help  this  family  we  have 
agencies  involved,  everything  from,  let's  say. 
a  city  health  agency  to  the  psychiatrical  case 
of  a  county  agency,  and  our  psychiatric  prob- 
lems are  handled  by  the  county  In  our  area 
Then  you  have  the  federal  benefits  such  as 
Social  Security,  and  this  thing  can  add  up 
to  a  whole  maze  of  some  30  possible  agencies 
involving  the  city,  the  county,  the  state,  and 
the  Federal  Government,  and  yes.  the  pri- 
vate sector. 

Mr.  Spivak.  What  do  you  think  ought  to  be 
done  about  It? 

Mayor  Maier.  Well,  the  thing  is  supplicated 
from  top  to  bottom.  We  have  now  a  general 
In  HUD.  we  have  a  general  In  GEO.  we  have 
a  general  In  HETW.  at  the  top  and  each  one 
of  these  generals  goes  down  the  line  to  deal 
with  generals  at  the  county  level,  the  city 
level,  the  private  sector.  And  I  think  that 
what  we  ought  to  have  is  something — If  we 
look  upon  this  as  a  war  against  the  ghetto, 
or  whatever  term  you  use  for  blighted  areas, 
that  I  think  we  need  something  that  parallels 
a  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  starting  at  the  top, 
and  some  models  of  coordination  going  down 
to  the  bottom,  and  also  a  particular  recom- 
mendation on  the  necessary  input  authori- 
ties to  do  the  Job  that  has  to  be  done. 

Now.  every  Mayor  here  knows  about  this. 

Mr.  Spivak.  You  are  not  suggesting  that 
this  whole  business  should  be  turned  over  to 
the  mayors  who.  you  must  admit  have  made 
a  pretty  sorry  mess  In  the  past? 

Mayor  Maier.  Well.  now.  Mr.  Splvak,  let  me 
say  this:  If  the  mayors  have  made  a  sorry 
mess  of  it  It  Is  because,  for  instance,  in  the 
social  environment — and  we  have  charted  this 
In  our  metropwlltan  area — there  are  300  sep- 
arate entities  dealing  with  the  social  en- 
vironment alone.  There  are  170  dealing  with 
the  economic  environment.  There  are  135 
dealing  with  the  fiscal  environment  and  these 
problems  involve  the  social  and  the  economic 
and  the  fiscal. 

In  other  words,  the  mayor,  for  Instance, 
of  Milwaukee,  and  the  government  which  he 
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worka  with,  has  lew  function  Involving  the 
social  environment  than  either  the  county, 
the  sUte.  the  private  sector,  or  the  federal 
government,  and  yet  when  a  marcher  comee 
In  and  you  try  to  say  to  him  on  a  particular 

proposition  "Now  we  have  to  enroll " 

Mr   Spivak.  May  I  Interrupt  a  minute? 
Mayor  Maheb.  Surely. 

Mr  SprwAK.  Then  why  don't  you  do  some- 
thing about  It  m  your  city,  why  don't  you  do 
something  about  It  on  your  local  level  rather 
than  go  to  the  federal  government  and  de- 
mand things  of  them? 

Mayor  Maiw.  How  can  a  mayor  get  the  au- 
thority to  coordinate  a  separate  entity  of 
government  at  the  county,  a  separate  entity 
of  government  at  the  state  and  a  separate 
entity  of  government  in  the  national  agen- 
cies? He  cannot  possibly  get  the  authority  to 
do  this.  Most  mayors  are  working  as  beet 
they  can.  running  to  the  county,  to  the  com- 
mon councils,  to  the  state  and  to  the  federal 
government,  trying  to  coordinate  these  vari- 
ous things. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Mr.  Mayor,  are  you  saying  the 
situation  Is  hopeless?  I  don't  understand 
what  It  Is  vou  are  trying  to  say. 

Mayor  Maimi.  I  do  not  say  the  situation  Is 
hopeles*  I  am  saying  this,  that  If  we  have 
enougt»  sense  to  coordinate  this  thing  from 
the  top  down,  In  terms  of  organization  and 
models  of  organization,  the  Input  authority, 
we  can  move  much,  much  better  against  our 
problems  now  For  Instance,  in  the  case  of  the 
problem  family,  there  Is  an  Inter-reactlon  In 
that  family  and  you  can't  solve  those  prob- 
lems by  separation. 

Mr.  Newman.  Mayor  Maler.  something  that 
has  been  said  here  has  brought  from  Mayor 
Stokes  a  desire  to  be  heard,  I  hope  briefly. 

Mayor  Stokes  As  briefly  as  I  can.  I  react 
to  Mr.  Splvak's  question  of  why  do  you 
run  to  the  federal  government.  It  sounds  like 
there  Is  a  plalntlveness  in  It,  and  It  has  been 
repeated  In  one  form  or  another  through- 
out the  country,  of  why  we  run  to  the  fed- 
eral government.  That  Is  where  the  money 
Is.  Slxty-flve  percent  of  all  the  money  In  this 
country  Is  collected  there,  whereas  35  per- 
cent Is  only  collected  on  the  local  level,  with 
a  less  minority  of  that  being  collected  within 
the  city  prooer.  Meanwhile  we  are  faced  with 
a  steadily  deteriorating,  declining  tax  base, 
because  of  the  exodus  of  the  white — of  the 
white  and  productive  person  to  the  suburbs. 
This  leaves  us  with  ever-mounting,  ever- 
escalating  problems  within  the  center  city, 
with  the  ever-dwindling  means  to  meet 
them.  Now.  I  think  this  has  to  be  faced 
squarely,  people  have  to  understand  It.  and 
what  needs  to  be  done,  since  money  Is  one 
of  the  basic  things  needed  to  meet  this 
problem,  is.  lets  take  a  good,  hard  look  and 
take  up  this  section.  (•)  of  a  guaranteed 
annual  income  of  some  form,  or  (b)  a  dis- 
tribution back  to  the  cities  of  the  monlee 
collected  from  them. 

Mayor  Addonizxo.  I  would  Just  like  to  re- 
spond to  Mr  Spivak  and  tell  him  I  dis- 
agree   meet   strongly   with   his   statement. 

Mr.  Spivak.  I  didn't  make  a  statement.  I 
Just  asked  a  question. 

Mayor  Addonizio.  Well,  I  don't  think  you 
can  blame  this  mess  on  these  Mayon 
throughout  the  country  who  unfortunately 
have  had  riots.  I  think  that  this  Is  some- 
thing that  has  come  about  over  a  long  pe- 
riod of  time  In  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  and  I  might  point  out  to  you  that  for 
.six  years  I  have  been  Mayor  of  Newark  and 
I  have  been  crying  out  for  help  from  all  levels 
v>f  government.  I  have  gone  to  the  county; 
I  have  gone  to  the  state;  I  have  gone  to  the 
Federal  Government,  and  I  don't  believe 
there  Is  any  man  sitting  here  In  this  room 
that  has  more  entree  to  offices  in  Wash- 
ington than  I  do  because  I  was  a  Congress- 
man for  14  years;  I  know  my  way  around. 
But  everyone  Is  sympathetic  but  no  one  does 
anything.  They  haven't  done  anything  since 
the  riots. 
Mr.    Tette.   &Uyor   Addonlzlo.   while   you 


have  been  crying  out  and  having  entrees  to 
federal  offices.  I  would  like  to  know  whether 
m  your  Model  Cities  Program,  which  Is  to  re- 
place 5.000  dilapidated  unlU,  whether  Negro 
entrepreneurs,  Negro  contractors,  Negro 
builders  are  in  fact  going  to  get  contracts 
under  the  Model  Cities  Program? 

Mayor  Adoonizio.  May  I  point  out  to  you. 
Mr.  Yette,  that  we  have  agreed  at  meetings 
with  the  conrununlty.  and  also  with  various 
civil  rights  groups,  that  we  would  make 
every  effort  to  do  exactly  what  you  are  ask- 
ing. The  state  government  has  also  Indicated 
that,  that  Is  overseeing  our  Model  Cities 
Program. 

Mr  Johnson  Mayor  Cavanagh,  speclflcally 
on  the  report  again,  what  do  you  Intend  In 
the  City  of  Detroit  to  implement  Its  recom- 
mendations? 

Mr.  Cavanaoh.  One.  I  think.  Is  the  variety 
of  things  that  are  presently  being  done  both 
publicly  and  privately  within  the  city.  As 
I  see  the  great  value  of  that  report.  It  Is  to 
spur  a  lot  of  people,  including  where  much. 
Incidentally,  of  our  political  and  economic 
power  In  this  country  lle«  In  the  suburbs 
and  at  a  state  level. 

I  dont  think  that  can  be  stressed  strongly 
enough.  In  no  sense.  I  am  sure.  Is  any  Mayor 
sitting  on  this  panel  trying  to  defend  him- 
self. I,  for  one,  will  acknowledge  all  the  de- 
ficiencies of  my  own  administration  and 
the  fact  that  we  havent  done  hardly  enough 
m  any  area.  But  let's  not  forget  that  the 
sUte  has  sat  as  largely  a  silent  spectator 
and  yet  they  are  one  of  the  few  agencies  of 
government  that  has  some  ability  to  respond. 
Now.  I  think  that  If  this  report  turns  on. 
so  to  speak,  a  lot  of  people  that  tradition- 
ally have  felt  It  Is  Just  a  central  city  prob- 
lem.  and  once  they  cross  that  city  line  at 
night  and  head  back  Into  that  all-white 
suburb,  that  It  Is  a  nice,  safe,  sanctuary  and 
enclave.  If  It  changes  their  attitude  some- 
what, as  well  as  change  our  public  response, 
then  I  think  It  has  made  a  contribution. 

Mr.  V*le«iani.  Mayor  Yorty.  you  have  said 
that  your  administration  has  done  many 
things  in  Los  Angeles  since  the  rioting.  Why 
then  is  the  situation  In  Watts  worse  today 
than    It    was    in    '65.    with    unemployment 

higher  and  welfare  going  up 

Mayor  Yoarr.  It  Is  definitely  not  worse  m 
Watts  today  than  It  was  in  1965.  It  Is  con- 
siderably better.  The  relationship  between 
the  city  government  and  the  people  of  Watts 
Is  vastly  Improved.  But  I  can  say  to  you  that 
listening  to.  for  instance,  my  good  friend 
from  Milwaukee,  Mr.  Maler.  that  we  face  that 
same  problem  of  fractionated  governmental 
structure  where  the  state,  for  instance,  has 
the  employment  service,  the  county  has  the 
health  and  the  welfare  and  so  forth. 

We  tried  to  overcome  this  early.  We  actu- 
ally foresaw  some  of  the  problems  of  coordi- 
nation In  the  Poverty  Program  and  we  set  up 
a  Joint  Board  compoeed  of  the  city  and  the 
county,  the  city  schools,  the  county  schools, 
and  the  state,  and  tried  to  tackle  the  Poverty 
Program  In  a  coordinated  way.  The  state 
pulled  out  on  us  eventually,  but  we  are  still 
trying  to  carry  It  on  with  the  other  agencies 
Involved.  But  coordination  Is  a  very  difficult 
problem  and  there's  lots  of  waste  and  lots 
of  duplication  because  of  the  Inability  to  co- 
ordinate at  the  local  level  by  ourselves. 

Mr.  Newman.  We  have  about  three  minutes 
left,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Mayor  Stokes,  there  are  a  great 
many  Negroes  who  believe  today  that  they 
cannot  achieve  a  goal  of  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity by  lawful  means.  Now.  you  have  been 
In  office  now  for  almost  three  months.  Do  you 
think  they  can? 

Mayor  Svokes.  I  believe  they  can  If  in 
fact  the  recommendations  of  this  report  are 
Implemented.  If  this  massive  attack  on  Job 
opportunity.  If  In  fact — for  Instance,  tomor- 
row—that the  civil  rights  bill,  with  the  hous- 
ing, or  at  least  the  housing  bill  before  Con- 
gress passes  the  Senate  tomorrow.  In  order 
to  make  housing  available  to  Negroes,  If  we 


tackle  this  problem  of  health  and  other  en- 
vironmental factors,  then  In  fact  yes,  the 
system  will  work  for  most  Negroes  and  will 
then  alleviate,  reduce  and  perhaps  end  this 
present  problem  that  faces  us. 

Mr.  YrrxE.  Mayor  Maler,  the  report  recom- 
mends a  fair  housing  law  such  as  the  Mil- 
waukee City  Council  has  recently  rejected 
and  continually  rejected  amid  considerable 
turmoil  in  Milwaukee.  You  yourself,  have 
said  that  you  will  not  support  a  fair  housing 
law  unless  the  county  also  adopts  one.  and 
you  are  Mayor  only  of  the  city. 

Would  you.  sir.  extend  your  rule  also  to  the 
entire  United  States,  to  say  that  there  should 
be  none  In  Milwaukee  until  all  of  the  state 

Mayor  Maikb.  Mr.  Yette,  that  Is  precisely 
my  argument.  Now  the  Commission  has 
validated  and  underscored  the  argument 
that  I  have  been  making,  that  we  should 
not.  first  of  all,  try  to  vulcanize  our  housing 
laws  and  secondly,  we  should  not  add  to  the 
creating  of  the  apartheid  society  by  having 
a  central  city  law  without  the  metropolitan 
area. 

Now  the  Commission  goes  a  step  further, 
and  I  agree  with  It  emphaOcally.  It  says 
that  we  should  have  a  federal  law.  And  all 
tangled  up  In  the  argument  In  Milwaukee 
was  Just  simply  this,  that  the  big  drive  was 
to  put  this  thing  In  the  aftermath  of  the 
civil  disorders.  Into  central-city  existence 
only. 

Now  among  the  39-polnt  program  which 
got  buried  In  Milwaukee.  I  had  a  position 
for  a  metropolitan  open  bousing  law.  I  had 
the  same  position  In  the  election  campaign 
of  1964.  The  Commission  has  underscored 
and  heavily  validated  the  position  of  the 
Office  of  Mayor  of  Milwaukee. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Allen,  you  talked  o: 
the  responsibilities  of  leadership  a  while  ago 
and  I  suppose  what  has  come  out  of  this 
report  Is  a  question  of  attitudes  more  than 
dollars,  that  Negroes  In  this  country,  as  the 
report  says,  many  of  them  do  not  think  this 
country  Is  worth  fighting  for. 

How  do  you  reach  them,  how  do  you 
change  that  kind  of  an  attitude? 

Mayor  Allen.  Well,  basically  It  gets  down 
to  an  opportunity  for  good  housing,  reason- 
able housing.  Job  opportunity,  and  adequate 
education.  No  matter  how  far  we  go  away 
from  the  basics  of  the  problem,  we  always 
get  back  to  the  fact  that  both  the  poverty 
areas,  white  and  Negro,  principally  Negro 
In  this  country,  have  been  deprived  of  the 
full  opportunity  to  be  a  full  American  citi- 
zen, to  get  back  to  this  point. 

Mr.  Newman.  Thank  you.  Mayor  Allen.  I 
must  Interrupt  you  there  because  our  time 
Is  up. 

Thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  being  with  us 
today  on  this  special  edition  of  Meet  the 
Press. 
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THE  CHOICE  FOR  AMERICANS 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
President's  National  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Disorders,  in  the  foreword 
to  its  excellent  and  timely  report,  said  of 
its  work: 

This  was  a  bipartisan  and  nonpartisan 
effort. 

That  it  was.  The  Commission's  wise 
recommendations  should  not  only  be 
heeded  but  should  be  implemented  with 
every  possible  speed.  Time  is  not  on  the 
side  of  those  who  would  procrastinate  or 
who  think  that,  at  this  late  date,  the 
rightful  aspirations  of  our  colored  fellow 
Americans  can  be  repressed  by  bullet  and 
bayonet. 

America's  future,  as  always,  lies  In 
the  hands  of  its  people.  They  must 
choose — and  choose  quickly. 


As  expressed  by  the  New  York  Times 
in  its  leading  editorial  on  March  3.  1968. 
there  are  two  roads  along  which  the 
American  people  may  choose  to  go. 

First,  they  can  accept  the  Commis- 
sion's report : 

If  Congress  and  the  public  respond  af- 
firmatively to  its  recommendations — as  they 
should  and  must — the  American  people  will 
move  decisively  toward  that  one  nation  of 
free  men  enjoying  domestic  tranquillity  that 
the  founders  of   this  nation  envisaged. 

Second,  they  can  reject  the  Commis- 
sion's report: 

If  they  turn  away  in  anger,  in  false  racial 
pride,  and  In  seifish  complacency,  then 
.Americans  will  move  equally  decisively  to 
become  two  nations,  divided  by  fear. 

For  those  who  believe  in  a  free,  stable, 
and  strong  United  States,  there  really  is 
no  choice.  A  divided  America,  in  which 
the  rights  and  freedoms  of  one-tenth  of 
its  population  were  denied  and  those  peo- 
ple themselves  repressed,  would  inevi- 
tably result  in  the  loss  of  the  rights  and 
freedoms  of  more  and  more  Americans. 

Reflecting  the  decades  of  neglect,  the 
price  tag  for  carrying  out  the  Commis- 
sion's recommendations  will  be  high. 

But  no  price  is  too  high  to  avoid  the 
dire  consequences  of  not  carrying  out 
these  recommendations. 

Of  course,  one  method  for  financing 
what  tlie  Commission  has  recommended 
could  be  by  ending  the  U.S.  military  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam,  which  is  currently 
costing  the  United  States  $3  billion  a 
month. 

On  February  26.  1968.  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  I  proposed  a  method  for  a 
phased  withdrawal  of  U.S.  military 
forces  from  Vietnam  and  a  logical  and 
practical  method  for  turning  South  Viet- 
namese affairs  over  to  the  South  Viet- 
namese for  settlement  by  them.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  that  portion  of 
my  remarks  relating  to  the  withdrawal 
of  the  United  States  from  Vietnam  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

But  whether  or  not  my  suggested  solu- 
tion is  adopted,  and  even  if,  as  seems  to 
be  the  current  trend,  the  military  in- 
volvement of  the  United  States  in  Viet- 
nam is  escalated  still  further,  the  money 
to  carry  out  the  Commission's  recom- 
mendations must  be  found.  The  United 
States  cannot  be  in  a  position  where  it  is 
pouring  large  sums  of  money  into  win- 
ning a  civil  war  in  South  Vietnam  while 
refusing  to  do  the  same  to  prevent  a  civil 
war  in  the  United  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial from  the  New  York  Times  of 
March  3,  1968,  entitled  'The  Choice  for 
.'Americans"  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Congiessiokal  Record, 
Feb  26.  1968] 

One  Possible  Solution  to  the  Vietnam 
Dilemma 

Recommendations  for  extrication  of  the 
United  States  from  its  Vietnamese  folly  are 
not  the  responsibility  of  those  who  for  years 
have  dissented  from  United  States  policy  In 
Vietnam.  It  Is  the  responsibility  of  those  who 
got  us  into  the  Southeast  Asia  mess. 

However,  If  President  Johnson  really  wants 


to  get  the  United  States  out  of  the  morass 
in  Vietnam,  and  save  us  from  ever-mounting 
and  ever-deepening  disaster  and  the  increas- 
ing slaughter  of  the  flower  of  our  youth  and 
of  thousands  of  Vietnamese  noncombatants. 
his  opportunity  Is  here  and  now. 

He  could  go  on  nationwide  radio  and  tele- 
vision and.  In  effect,  say  to  the  American 
people: 

"My  fellow  citizens,  I  have  tried  for  4 
years  and  my  predecessors  have  tried  for  a 
decade  previously  to  bring  a  semblance  of 
self-government  ai:d  democracy  to  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam.  It  has  become  clear  be- 
yond peradventure  that  it  l.s  not  their  desire, 
and  that  the  United  States,  despite  its  prodi- 
giovis  efforts  In  manpower  and  money,  and 
the  sacrifice  of  thovi.sands  of  American  lives, 
cannot  achieve  these  desired  results  for  them. 
"I  have  today  ordered  the  unconditional 
cessation  of  nil  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
ai'.d  of  all  offeiisive  operations  in  South  Viet- 
nam. In  addition.  I  have  directed  there  be  an 
immediate  In-place  cease-fire  in  South  Viet- 
nam on  the  p.irt  of  United  States  and  have 
requested  tlie  South  Vietnamese  Armed 
Forces  to  do  likewise,  with  only  defensive 
action  authorized.  I  have  called  upon  the 
forces  of  the  National  Liberation  Front  and 
of  North  Vietnam  in  Soutii  Vietnam  to  do 
the  same.  It  is  my  purpose,  which  I  now 
declare,  to  Initiate  a  phased  military  with- 
drawal which  should  be  completed  within  a 
year.  In  the  meantime,  behind  the  shield  of 
American  military  forces  with  the  leverage 
afforded  by  U.S.  military  and  economic  aid, 
U.S.  representatives  in  South  Vietnam  will 
insist  that  the  Thieu-Ky  government  broaden 
the  base  of  Its  Government  to  Ijaclude  their 
non-Communist  opponents,  represented  in 
large  measure  by  those  whom  they  have  now 
Jailed  and  put  in  protective  custody,  and 
"that  this  broadened  South  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment begin  immediate  negotiations  with 
the  National  Liberation  Front  so  that  all 
tliese  Vietnamese  components  can  work  out 
their  own  destinies. 

"In  addition,  I  have  directed  our  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  Nations  to  work  with 
other  nations  there  to  find  places  of  refuge 
in  other  lands  for  those  who  would  not  want 
to  live  In  South  Vietnam  under  the  new 
regime  which  will  be  formed  and  I  will  ask 
the  Congress  for  such  additional  authority  as 
may  be  needed  to  admit  such  refugees  to  the 
United  States  and  to  assist  In  their  resettle- 
ment  elsewhere. 

Further.  I  have  Instructed  our  Ambassa- 
dors to  Great  Britain,  the  Soviet  Union,  Can- 
ada. India,  and  Poland  to  purpose  a  greatly 
strengthened  International  Control  Commis- 
sion to  supervise  any  elections  to  be  held  In 
South  Vietnam  to  obtain  an  expression  of 
the  peoples'  will. 

"The  United  States  will  assist  In  the  re- 
construction and  rehabilitation  of  the 
burned  villages,  destroyed  buildings  and  de- 
foliated fields,  and  give  suitable  fiscal  assist- 
ance to  economic  development.  But  our  mili- 
tary efforts  will  cease.  We  will  make  every 
effort  to  assist  the  people  of  both  North  and 
South  Vietnam  to  establish  whatever  form 
of  government  they  can  develop." 

Here  lies  a  solution  which  both  Americans 
and  Vietnamese,  I  am  confident,  will  wel- 
come. 

IFrom  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  3.  1968] 
Thc   Choice   for   Americans 

The  American  people  face  a  rational  crisis 
which  is  dangerous,  profound  and  far-reach- 
ing. Like  the  economic  collapse  after  1929, 
its  effects  are  felt  In  every  sphere  of  life  and 
endanger  everyone.  Like  a  major  war  it  has 
to  be  fought  on  many  fronts  and  victory 
lianas  in  doubt.  The  report  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  ClvU  Disorder  Is  an  effort  to 
describe  this  crisis  for  all  Americans,  alert 
them  to  the  danger  and  summon  them  to  a 
supreme  common  effort. 

The  nation  is  in  crisis  because  Its  major 


cities  are  turning  Into  Negro  ghettos  as  the 
whites  flee  to  the  suburbs.  The  Negroes  left 
behind  in  those  cities  do  not  regard  them,  as 
did  earlier  generations  of  white  European  Im- 
migrants, as  an  urban  frontier  rich  In  oppor- 
tunity. Instead,  the  younger,  more  restless 
Negroes  are  Increasingly  prone  to  violence 
because  they  feel  trapped. 

Their  sense  of  entrapment  Is  not  Imagined. 
It  Is  the  bitter  heritage  of  centuries  of  slav- 
ery, degradation  and  discrimination.  It  is  the 
result  of  a  more  sophisticated  economy  that 
has  fewer  Jobs  than  in  the  past  for  unskilled 
labor.  It  is  the  result  of  brutal  profiteering 
by  real  estate  Interests  which  exclude  Negroes 
from  certain  neighborhoods  and  suburbs, 
thereby  driving  the  rents  In  deteriorating 
urban  neighborhoods  to  exorbitant  levels.  It 
is  the  result  of  schools  that  fail  to  educate 
and  of  wp.lf.ire  programs  that  sustain  life  but 
kill  hope. 

The  facts  set  forth  In  the  commission  re- 
port abundantly  document  and  v.ilidate  this 
Negro  despulr:  and  the  members  of  the  com- 
mission with  commendable  candor  lay  the 
responsibility  where  it  belongs — on  white 
racism.  Whites  have  created  and  enforced  an 
Inferior  status  for  Negroes;  whites  cmnot 
now  Ehy  away  from  the  evil  consequences. 

It  Is  not  a  question  of  apportioning  blame: 
It  Is  a  matter  of  assuming  responsibility. 
Negroes  cannot  "go  it  alone "  in  a  society 
where  economic,  legal  and  political  power  is 
predominantly  in  the  hands  of  whites. 
Negroes  can  lash  out  violently  In  their  misery 
and  anger,  but  only  with  white  cooperation 
can  they  achieve  success  and  fulfillment. 

The  commission  members  recognize  the 
need  for  effective  public  policies  to  prevent 
and  control  riots,  but  they  are  properly  scorn- 
ful of  those  whites,  including  many  police 
and  city 'officials  across  the  nation,  who  be- 
lieve that  the  answers  to  legitimate  discon- 
tent can  be  found  in  tanks  and  machine  guns. 
Weapons  of  mass  destruction  have  no  place 
In  America's  crowded  cities. 

The  positive  answers  suggested  In  the  re- 
port are  In  the  four  critical  areas  of  employ- 
ment, education,  welfare  and  housing.  These 
recommendations  go  well  beyond  anything 
proposed  this  year  by  the  Johnson  Adminis- 
tration or  under  consideration  U\  this  rela- 
tively conservative  Congress.  It  Is  a  powerful 
testament  to  the  harsh,  threatening  circum- 
stances of  life  In  the  Negro  slums  that  the 
panel's  members,  all  of  them  people  of  re- 
sponsibility with  diverse  backgrounds,  are 
not  only  In  favor  of  the  far  more  ambitious 
programs  but  also  emphasize  their  urgency. 
They  stress  that  the  problems  of  the  hard- 
core unemployed  cannot  be  met  without  put- 
ting men  to  work  In  public  Jobs.  Private  In- 
dustry has  to  do  Us  share,  but  It  Is  not  going 
to  be  able  to  do  It  alone.  Similarly,  the  vari- 
ous Federal  housing  programs  must  be  re- 
oriented In  favor  of  the  low-income  families 
and  drastically  accelerated  If  they  are  to  have 
sufficient  Impact. 

The  commission  recognizes  that  an  enor- 
mous investment  in  improving  the  quality 
of  slum  schools  Is  imperative  and  will  repay 
society  many  times  over.  It  underscores,  how- 
ev<>r,  that  integration  must  remain  a  primary 
objective  in  the  schools  as  well  as  other  as- 
pects of  American  life. 

As  against  the  regressive  tinkering  engaged 
in  by  Congress  last  year,  the  commission  calls 
for  a  new  approach  to  helping  low-income 
families  In  place  of  the  present  bankrupt  wel- 
fire  system.  It  also  recognizes  the  national 
character  of  the  problem  by  calling  for  a 
vistly  expanded  assumption  of  Federal  finan- 
ci.il  responsibility. 

The  commission's  report  is  sure  to  mark 
a  ma  Jar  turning  point  In  the  history  of  this 
nation.  If  Congress  and  the  public  respond 
affirmitively  to  its  recommendations — as  they 
should  and"  must— the  American  people  will 
move  decisively  toward  that  one  nation  of 
free  men  f  njoying  domestic  tranquillity  that 
the  founders  of  this  nation  envisaged.  If  they 
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turn  awmy  In  anger.  In  false  racial  pride,  and 
In  MifUb  complacency,  then  Americana  wilt 
move  equally  declatvely  to  become  two  na- 
tlona,  divided  by  fear.  Every  citizen,  by  bis 
actions  and  inactions  In  the  days  to  come, 
will  sbare  in  the  making  of  tbat  fateful 
choice. 

THE  OAO  REPORT  ON  THE  NAVAL 
RECEIVINO  STATION  AT  SUGAR 
GROVE.  W.  VA. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vlrfrtnlft.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, from  time  to  time  the  Naval  Radio 
Station,  Sugar  Grove.  W.  Va .  comes  to 
public  notice  and  I  believe  It  worthwhile 
to  review  the  record  once  more  concern- 
ing this  station.  I  am  pleased  to  see  the 
Navy  proceed  with  the  development  of 
this  viul  installation  which  is  sched- 
uled to  become  operational  in  December 
1968.  Sugar  Grove  will  be  the  main  re- 
ceiver site  for  worldwide  Navy  radio 
communications  coming  Into  the  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  area.  Additionally,  the 
Sugar  orove  Station  will  play  an  impor- 
tant roli  as  a  "gateway"  receiving  sta- 
tion of  the  Defense  Communications  Sys- 
tem. In  this  role  the  Sugar  Grove  facili- 
ties may  well  evolve  into  a  primary 
Defense  Department  high  frequency  re- 
ceiving site  for  the  east  coast. 

Owing  to  the  industrial  development 
and  general  growth  in  metropolitan 
Washington,  we  must  look  ahead  in  pro- 
viding for  .such  things  as  radio  communi- 
cations. The  Naval  Radio  Station  at 
Sugar  Grove  is  urgently  required  now 
and  will  become  more  valuable  as  time 
goes  by. 

Sugar  Grove.  W.  Va..  is  located  In  a 
large  national  radio  quiet  zone  set  aside 
in  1939  for  radio  and  electronic  develop- 
ments. Not  only  is  this  zone  unique  to 
the  United  States,  but  I  understand  that 
it  al?o  !S  the  only  such  designated  area 
in  the  free  world.  This  100-niile-square 
area  is  remote  from  indiistrlal  and  ether 
manmade  electronic  interference 
sources,  and.  as  one  of  our  fast  disap- 
pearing national  resources,  should  be 
preserved  and  utilized  for  electromag- 
netic propagation  purposes. 

The  development  of  Sugar  Grove 
comes  about  as  a  result  of  a  considered 
decision  by  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert 
S.  McNamara  to  transfer  a  small  (>art  of 
the  Navy  communications  facilities  from 
Cheltenham.  Md.  This  move  will  have 
a  number  of  distinct  advantages  to  our 
defense  effort. 

First,  the  Sugar  Grove  installation 
will  be  much  more  secure  militarily. 
This  is  true  not  only  with  respect  to 
any  major  disaster  in  the  Washington 
area,  but  also  with  regard  to  small- 
scale,  even  unintentional  acts  which 
could  interfere  with  military  communl- 
catiotis.  The  main  operating  installation 
will  be  in  an  existing  two-story  under- 
ground building  remaining  from  the 
canceled  radio  telescope  project  of  a 
few  years  ago.  And  Sugar  Grove  Itself 
is  outside  the  Washington  target  area. 
Moreover.  Sugar  Grove  will  provide  In- 
creased Qexibility  in  conmiunlcatlons 
routing.  Dual  routing  of  conimunlcations 
cables  into  Cheltenham.  Md.,  will  pro- 
vide alternate  communications  links  be- 
tween Washington  and  our  Navy  ships 
and  aircraft  at  sea  as  well  as  overseas 


Navy  bases.  And  in  addition.  It  will 
provide  improved  access  to  nationwide 
commercial  telecommunications  facili- 
ties. 

Additionally,  the  high  frequency  capa- 
bility to  be  afforded  by  the  Sugar  Orove 
station  will  have  no  equal  within  the 
Department  of  Defense.  This  In  part  is 
due  to  the  location  In  a  quiet  zone,  and 
also  the  Isolation  assured  by  the  large 
national  forest  which  surrounds  the  site. 

Also,  the  move  will  make  available 
about  200  acres  of  land  at  Cheltenham 
for  other  defense  use.  The  property  will 
be  used  for  functions  which  must  be 
located  In  the  Washington  area  where 
land  costs  have  skyrocketed  since  Chel- 
tenham was  acqulied  in  1935. 

A  recent  General  Accounting  OflQce 
report  stated  that  money  could  be  saved 
if  the  Navy  cancelled  its  plans  for  Sugar 
Grove  and  remained  at  Cheltenham. 

The  report  Indicates  considerable  dif- 
ference of  opinion  throughout  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  on  the  merits  of 
the  move.  Some  disagreement  Is  to  be 
expected  in  such  a  highly  sophisti- 
cated field  as  modern  telecommunica- 
tions technology. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  GAO  ad- 
dressed Itself  only  to  seven  rather  pointed 
qiifstions  put  to  It  by  a  Member  of  the 
other  House.  In  Its  report  and  comments, 
therefore,  the  GAO  did  not  present  the 
entire  picture. 

For  example,  the  GAO  report  did 
not  bring  out  clearly  the  four  matters  I 
have  mentioned  previously;  namely,  first. 
Increased  military  security:  second,  in- 
creased and  improved  communications 
flexibility;  third.  Improved  capability: 
and,  foiuth.  making  hlsh  value  land 
available  at  Cheltenham  for  other  de- 
fense purposes. 

Further,  the  GAO  report  did  not  men- 
tion that  whereas  the  radio  receiver  en- 
vironments at  Sugar  Grove  and  Chelten- 
ham are  approximately  equal  now.  the 
environment  at  Cheltenham  has  been  en- 
dangered over  the  years,  principally  from 
manmade  interference — automobiles, 
commercial  radio  and  television.  Indus- 
trial equipment  and  the  like.  So  far.  It 
has  been  difficult  to  maintain  radio  re- 
ceiver quality  at  Cheltenham  by  advances 
in  radio  technology- -advances  which 
would  have  greatly  improved  the  qual- 
ity at  more  desirable  locations. 

The  GAO  report  notes  a  considerable 
expense  to  transfer  operations  to  Sugar 
Grove,  but  also  notes: 

By  accepting  the  Navy's  estimate,  however, 
it  appears  that  It  will  cost  the  Government 
an  additional  tlO.S  million  over  the  next  5 
years  to  relocate  to  Sugar  Orove  without 
considering  possible  costs  for  upgrading  facil- 
ities at  Cheltenham  if  the  move  were  not 
made. 

In  other  words,  mucii  of  the  expenses 
of  moving  to  Sugar  Grove  would  have 
been  incurred  even  by  staying  at  Chel- 
tenham. The  onetime  costs  of  $11.5  mil- 
lion for  establishing  the  Sugar  Grove 
facility  would  be  offset  by  the  costs  of  re- 
maining at  Cheltenham 

It  is  my  understanding  that  two  inde- 
pendent studies,  made  less  than  2  years 
ago,  indicated  that  appropriations  In  the 
order  of  $9  to  $10  million  would  be  re- 
quired to  modernize  and  augment  the 
Cheltenham  facilities  so  as  to  equal  the 


design  capabilities  of  the  Sugar  Grove 
Station.  But  even  these  study  estimates 
do  not,  and  carmot,  recognize  the  im- 
pact of  continued  urban  and  suburban 
growth  In  the  Cheltenham  area.  By  mod- 
ernizing and  continuing  current  heavy 
operations  at  the  same  time  at  Chelten- 
ham, serious  problems  affecting  South- 
east Asia  and  other  worldwide  com- 
munications undoubtedly  would  arise 
However,  by  moving  to  Sugar  Goi-ve,  this 
modernization  can  proceed  without  in- 
terference with  current  operations. 

Neither  does  the  GAO  report  point 
out  that  approximately  $2  million  of  the 
expense  at  Sugar  Grove  is  for  barracks 
and  40  sets  of  family  quarters  for  mili- 
tary personnel.  Barracks  and  family 
quarters  would  have  been  required  at 
Cheltenham,  or  the  equivalent  number 
of  military  personnel  and  families  would 
have  been  paid  a  cash  allowance  to  find 
their  own  housing  in  metropolitan  Wash- 
ington. I  might  also  mention  that  the 
cash  allowance  falls  far  short  of  actual 
expenses  for  military  families  in  the 
Washington  area. 

The  GAO  report  does  not  adequately 
emphasize  that  Cheltenham  is  already 
beyond  the  point  of  no  return  for  preven- 
tion of  "encroachment"  by  civilian  inter- 
ests and  "degradation"  of  communica- 
tions by  man-made  noises.  To  acquire  an 
adequate  buffer  or  protective  zone  around 
Cheltenham  is  now  utterly  Impractical 
and  prohibitive  in  cost.  Yet.  such  isola- 
tion and  protection  are  necessary  to 
achieve  full  capability  of  present  day 
high  performance  modem  antennas.  Is 
It  not  far  better  to  permit  normal  devel- 
opment of  the  area  surrounding  Chelten- 
ham, while  moving  these  sensitive  radio 
receiving  facilities  to  another  location^ 

The  report  also  does  not  make  clear 
that  this  move  to  Sugar  Grove  will  utilize 
a  valuable  existing  installation  which, 
though  inactive  up  until  recently,  has  re- 
quired the  expendlttire  of  Government 
funds  for  maintenance.  The  inactive 
facility  had  little  or  no  potential  for 
non-Government  "development,  and  so 
would  have  brought  no  significant  return 
by  being  declared  excess. 

Without  doubt  that  GAO  report  pro- 
vides much  useful  information.  But  In 
view  of  the  limited  purpose  of  the  re- 
port; namely,  to  answer  seven  specific 
questions,  I  believe  It  pertinent  to  place 
the  report  in  proper  perspective  as  I  have 
tried  to  do  here. 
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INTERFERENCE  WITH  CIVIL 
RIGHTS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  2516)  to  prescribe  penal- 
ties for  certain  acts  of  violence  or  intimi- 
dation, and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMXNT    NO.    589 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  589  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 


objection,  It  is  so  ordered;  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
LAUSCHE  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  6,  between  lines  17  and  18.  insert 
a  new  section  as  follows ; 

•Sec.  104.  (a)  Title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  is  amended  by  inserting,  immediately 
after  chapter  101  thereof,  the  following  new 
chapter: 

"  'CHAPTEB     V02. — BIOTS 

•■  Sec.  I 

•  '2101.  Riots. 

■  •2102.  Definitions.        ' 

•  •5"2101.  Riots 

••  '(a)  (1)  Whoever  travels  lu  Interstate  or 
foreign  commerce  or  uses  any  facility  of  in- 
terstate or  foreign  commerce.  Including,  but 
not  limited  to.  the  mall,  telegraph,  telephone, 
radio,  or  television,  with  intent — 

•■•(A)    to  incite  a  riot:  or 

••■(B)  to  organize,  promote,  encourage, 
p.irtlcipate  in.  or  carry  on  a  riot;  or 

•'  '(C)  to  commit  any  act  of  violence  In 
furtherance  of  a  riot;  or 

■  '(D)  to  aid  or  abet  any  person  in  Incit- 
ing or  participating  In  or  carrying  on  a  riot 
or  committing  any  act  of  violence  in  fur- 
therance of  a  riot; 

and  who  either  during  tlie  course  of  any  such 
travel  or  use  or  thereafter  performs  or  at- 
tempts to  perform  any  other  overt  act  for 
..ny  purpose  specified  tn  subparagraph  (A). 
(B),  (Ci,  or  (D)  of  this  paragraph:  or 

"'(2)  Whoever  uses  any  facility  of  Inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce,  including,  but  not 
limited  to.  the  mall,  telegraph,  telephone. 
r.idio.  or  television,  for  any  purpose  (other 
than  for  his  travel)  specified  in  subpara- 
graph   (A),    (B).    (C).  or    (D)    of   paragraph 

(1): 

"  'Shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000.  or 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

••'(b)  In  any  prosecution  under  this  sec- 
tion, proof  that  a  defendant  has  engaged  or 
attempted  to  engage  in  one  or  more  of  the 
overt  acts  described  In  subparagraph  (A), 
(B),  (C),  or  (D)  of  paragraph  (1)  of  sub- 
section (a)  at  any  place  within  the  United 
States,  and  at  any  time  within  fifteen  days 
after  (1)  his  travel  in  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  to  that  place,  or  (2)  his  use  of 
any  facility  of  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce, 
Including,  but  not  limited  to.  the  mall,  tele- 
graph, telephone,  radia  or  television,  to  com- 
municate with  or  broadcast  to  any  person  or 
group  of  persons  at  that  place,  or  to  transport 
any  person  or  convey  any  article  to  that 
place,  shall  be  deemed  sufficient  proof  to  es- 
tablish that  such  defendant  traveled  In,  or 
used  such  facility  of.  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  with  Intent  to  commit  one  or  more 
of  the  overt  acts  described  in  such  subpara- 
graph, unless  such  defendant  explains  his 
travel  in.  or  use  of  such  facility  of,  interstate 
or  foreign  commerce  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Jury  (or  of  the  court  when  tried  without 
jury). 

"  '(c)  A  judgment  of  conviction  or  acqult- 
t.il  on  the  merits  under  the  laws  of  any 
State  shall  be  a  bar  to  any  prosecution  here- 
under for  the  same  act  or  acts. 

"(d)  Whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  the  At- 
torney General  or  of  the  appropriate  officer 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  charged  by  law 
fir  under  the  instructions  of  the  Attorney 
General  v.lth  authority  to  act,  any  person 
shall  have  violated  this  chapter,  the  Depart- 
ment shall  proceed  as  speedily  as  possible 
with  a  prosecution  of  such  person  hereunder 
and  with  any  appeal  which  may  lie  from  any 
decision  adverse  to  the  Government  resulting 
from  such  prosecution;  or  In  the  alternative 
shall  report  in  writing,  to  the  respective 
Houses  of  the  Congress,  the  Department's 
reason  for  not  so  proceeding. 

"'(e)  Nothing  contained  in  this  section 
shall  be  construed  to  make  It  unlawful  for 
any  person  to  travel  In,  or  use  any  facility 


of.  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  for  the 
purpose  of  pursuing  the  legitimate  objectives 
of  organized  labor,  through  orderly  and  law- 
ful means. 

"  '(f )  Nothing  m  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  indicating  an  Intent  on  the  part 
of  Congress  to  prevent  any  State,  any  pos- 
session or  Commonwealth  of  the  United 
States,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  from  ex- 
ercising jurisdiction  over  any  offense  over 
which  it  would  have  Jurisdiction  in  the  ab- 
sence of  this  section:  nor  shall  anything  In 
this  section  be  construed  as  depriving  State 
and  local  law  enforcement  authorities  of  re- 
sponsibility for  prosecuting  acts  that  may  be 
violations  of  this  section  and  that  are  viola- 
tions of  State  and  local  law. 
"  'i  2102.  Definitions 

•"(a)  As  used  In  this  chapter,  the  term 
"riot"  means  a  public  disturbance  Involving 
( 1 )  an  act  or  acts  of  violence  by  one  or  more 
persons  part  of  an  assemblage  of  three  or 
more  persons,  which  act  or  acts  shall  con- 
stitute a  clear  and  present  danger  of.  or  shall 
result  In.  damage  or  Injury  to  the  property  of 
any  other  person  or  to  the  person  of  any  other 
Individual  or  (2)  a  threat  or  threats  of  the 
commission  of  an  act  or  acts  of  violence  by 
one  or  more  persons  part  of  an  assemblage  of 
three  or  more  persons  having,  individually  or 
collectively,  the  ability  of  immediate  execu- 
tion of  such  threat  or  threats,  where  the 
performance  of  the  threatened  act  or  acts  of 
violence  would  constitute  a  clear  and  present 
danger  of.  or  would  result  In,  damage  or  In- 
Jury  to  the  property  of  any  other  person  or 
to  the  person  of  any  other  Individual. 

"'(b)  As  used  In  this  chapter,  the  term 
"to  Incite  a  riot",  or  "to  organize,  promote, 
encourage,  participate  in,  or  carry  on  a  riot", 
includes,  but  Is  not  limited  to,  urging  or 
instigating  other  persons  to  riot,  but  shall  not 
be  deemed  to  mean  the  mere  oral  or  written 
(1)  advocacy  of  Ideas  or  (2)  expression  of 
belief,  not  involving  advocacy  of  any  act  or 
acts  of  violence  or  assertion  of  the  rlghtness 
of.  or  the  right  to  commit,  any  such  act  or 
r.cts." 

"(b)  The  table  of  contents  to  'Part  I. — 
Crimes'  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  the  following 
chapter  reference: 

"  '101.  Records  and  reports 207* 

a  new  chapter  reference  as  follows: 

"  '102.  Riots 2101V 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  consider- 
ation of  the  present  legislation  and  the 
amendments,  that  my  legislative  assist- 
ant, Mr.  Joseph  Blake,  be  allowed  the 
privilege  of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  which  I  have  offered  would 
make  it  a  Federal  offense  for  any  person 
who  travels  in  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce, using  any  facility  of  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce,  including  but  not  lim- 
ited to  the  mails,  telegraph,  telephone, 
radio,  and  television,  with  the  intent  of 
inciting  to  riot  or  organizing,  promoting, 
encouraging,  or  participating  in  or  car- 
rying on  a,  riot,  or  committing  any  act  of 
violence  in  furtherance  of  a  riot,  or  aid- 
ing or  abetting  any  person  in  inciting  or 
participating  in  or  carrying  on  a  riot, 
or  committing  any  act  of  violence  in 
furtherance  of  a  riot. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  to  give  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment the  power  to  criminally  pros- 
ecute any  individual  who,  in  interstate 
movements,  commits  any  of  the  acts 
which  I  have  just  described. 


The  definition  of  a  riot,  as  contained 
in  the  amendment,  is  as  being  "an  act 
or  acts  of  violence  by  one  or  more  per- 
sons part  of  an  assemblage  of  three  or 
more  persons,  which  act  or  acts  shall 
constitute  a  clear  and  present  danger  of. 
or  shall  result  in,  damage  or  injury  to  the 
property  of  any  other  person." 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  necessary  for  me 
further  to  describe  the  purposes  and  in- 
tent of  this  amendment.  The  counti-y  has 
been  plagued  with  riots.  Damage  In  the 
amount  of  millions  of  dollars  has  been 
inflicted.  National  Guardsmen  have  been 
called  out,  I  believe,  in  37  States,  to  quell 
disturbances,  resulting  Li  burning  and 
looting  and  the  destruction  of  property. 

I  understand  that  the  Senate  will 
shortly  adjourn  for  the  day  and,  there- 
fore, I  suggest  that  my  amendment  be 
laid  down  as  the  first  order  of  business 
for  tomorrow. 

Does  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Thurmond]  want  me  to  yield  to  him 
at  this  point? 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  has  an  amend- 
ment substantially  similar  in  its  provi- 
sions and  nature  to  mine.  In  fact,  it  is 
practically  Identical. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  LAUSCHE]  will  be  pending,  if  the 
Senate  does  not  take  action  on  It  tonight. 
His  motion  is  unnecessary. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  29,  I  introduced  an  antiriot 
amendment.  I  notice  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  submit- 
ted on  March  1,  is  identical  in  wording. 
We  discussed  this  matter,  and  I  told  him 
that  I  v.-ould  join  him  or  he  could  join 
me.  Since  he  has  called  up  his  amend- 
ment, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  my 
name  just  be  added  to  his  amendment, 
and  I  will  withdraw  mine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  with- 
drawn, and  the  Senator's  name  will  be 
added  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
imderstand  it.  the  amendment  now  will 
go  over  until  tomorrow  morning? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  is  correct. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  will  state  It. 

Mr.  HART.  Do  I  correctly  understand 
that  the  Lausche-Thurmond  amendment 
will  be  the  pending  business  tomorrow 
morning?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  in  view  of 
the  understanding  developed  by  the  lead- 
ership, and  in  accordance  with  the  order 
previously  entered,  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate now  stand  in  adjournment  until  10 
o'clock  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  28  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday, 
March  5,  1968,  at  10  am. 
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Thank  You,  Mr.  Prettdent 


HON.  BASIL  L.  WHITENER 

or    NOBTH    CAKOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  4.  1968 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Belmont,  N.C.,  Banner  on  Wednesday, 
February  28.  1968,  a  column  entitled 
■Quirky  Quill,"  written  by  Mrs.  Estelle 
Swliik.  impressed  me  greatly.  I  believe 
that  the  message  which  Mrs.  Swlnk  sets 
forth  in  this  column  is  one  which  should 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  more 
Americans  during  these  troublesome 
times. 

Each  week.  Mrs.  Swlnk  writes  her 
column  for  several  North  Carolina  news- 
papers. She  Is  a  very  excellent  writer, 
and  I  aju  honored  to  count  her  among 
my  personal  friends.  During  the  several 
years  that  I  have  known  her,  I  have  read 
with  great  interest  many  of  the  products 
of  her  very  splendid  mind. 

I  make  Mrs.  Swlnk's  column  a  part  of 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Thank  Tou,  Mil.  President 
When  you  think  about  It.  It's  hard  to  be- 
lieve any  man  In  bis  right  mind  would  ac- 
tually  run.    and    run    hard    too.    lor   public 
office  of  any  kind — much  leas  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  I  doubt  If  there  could 
^^D»>a  more  demanding  job,  and  at  the  same 
ttooKbe  a  more  thankless  one. 

The  President  Is  only  a  man.  He  has  his 
virtues  and  he  has  his  fauiu.  He  can  do  just 
so  much  and  no  more.  If  we  were  in  his 
shoes,  we  would  be  begging  for  mercy. 
The  critics  never  quit. 
A  President  Is  not  bom  or  raised  In  the 
White  House,  but  he  Inherits  the  many  head- 
aches, and  heartaches  also,  that  come  with 
It.  Instead  of  thanking  our  President  for  the 
many  good  things  he  has  done,  and  the 
many  bad  things  he  hasn't  done,  we  dwell  on 
situations  that  irk  us. 

Somewhere  along  the  line  It  got  to  be  con- 
sidered smart"  to  crltclze  our  public  offi- 
cials. We  are  privileged  to  vote  for  our  choice. 
After  election,  we  Immediately  begin  to  seek 
faults  and  they  are  aired  far  and  wide  and 
through  every  channel. 

It  would  seem  we  have  run  the  course  In 
condemning  public  servants.  We  pretend  we 
see  only  evil,  hear  only  evil,  and  only  evil  Is 
spoken.  It's  time  for  a  complete  at>out  face. 
We  can  make  a  start  by  looking  for  the  good. 
Perhaps  we  won't  have  to  look  as  hard  as  we 
might  think.  We  just  haven't  been  looking. 

I  think  the  so-called  comedians  have  had 
their  day  with  sick  jokes  about  the  President 
and  his  family,  and  all  concerned.  Enough 
Is  enough.  It's  time  to  look  for  material 
somewhere  else.  They  are  not  nearly  as  funny 
as  they  think  they  are. 

If  there  s  one  word  that  should  be  con- 
nected with  any  public  office  It  is  respect. 
Very  little  Is  shown  today  and  this  Is  a  sad 
state  of  affair.  The  person  who  shows  respect 
usually  gains  respect. 

This  Is  a  time  In  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try when  none  of  us  feel  secure.  It  would 
seem  the  burden  of  being  the  President  of 
the  United  States  was  too  heavy  for  any  man 
to  bear.  Whether  we  agree  with  his  every 
move  or  not,  we  could  show  some  apprecia- 
tion for  a  man  who  Is  giving  all  he  has  of 
himself  to  keep  our  country  from  falling  to 
pieces. 


There  Is  trouble  first  one  place  and  then 
another,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Most  of  us 
concentrate  on  what  is  happening  In  our  lit- 
tle corner  of  the  world  that  falls  to  suit  us. 
Suppose  you  tried  to  please  everybody.  It 
wouldn't  take  anyone  long  to  realize  that  in 
pleasing  .some,  you  dlsp'.tafc  others. 

The  American  people  have  become  so  ac- 
customed to  griping  no  matter  what,  they 
even  fuss  when  times  are  good  for  them.  They 
actually  act  like  they  are  afraid  they  will  be 
thought  an  oddball  If  they  can  find  anything 
right.  It's  just  got  to  be  all  wrong.  Think 
back,  when  can  you  remember  saying  or 
hearing  anything  good  about  your  President, 
your  governor,  your  mayor? 

Time  was  when  it  was  supposed  to  be  a 
mother's  londest  drcain  to  see  her  son  In  the 
White  House  as  President  of  the  United 
States.  You  don't  hear  of  such  thoughts 
today.  The  glory  and  honor  are  mingled  with 
much  that  is  downright  humiliating. 

You  wonder  how  the  President  lias  the 
strength  and  courage  to  face  each  new  day 
after  being  drav/n  through  t>eds  of  hot  coals 
by  those  who  hurl  Insults  and  malicious  re- 
marks his  way  by  using  their  freedom  of 
speech. 

Not  many  of  ua  use  good  grace  or  good 
m.inners  or  even  good  common  sense  when 
evaluating  our  government  officials.  Some- 
how uur  feelings  of  brotherly  love  don't  apply 
where  they  are  concerned.  They  asked  for  it 
and  now  they've  got  It,  but  It  doesn't  look 
like  to  us  they  know  what  to  do  with  It. 

Most  of  us  arc  still  able  to  live  a  fairly 
good  and  decent  life.  This  didn't  Just  happen. 
Much  more  than  we  will  ever  know  went  Into 
making  our  life  what  It  Is.  Many  people 
worked,  and  worked  hard,  to  make  this  land 
called  ".\merlca." 

Every  President  must  dream  of  a  peaceful 
America,  where  the  people  are  busy  and  con- 
tent. He  must  hold  on  to  what  must  seem 
like  an  Impossible  dream  to  be  able  to  carry 
on.  It  does  look  like  we  could  help  carry  the 
ball  more  often  Instead  of  trying  to  be  ref- 
eree. It's  our  ballgame  too! 

How  does  this  look  In  print?  "Thank  you, 
Mr.  President." 


Address  by  Senator  Mansfield  in  Accept- 
ance of  Arthur  V.  Watkins  Distin- 
fished  Congressional  Service  Award, 
University  of  Utah  Founders'  Day 


HON.  FRANK  E.  MOSS      - 

OF  UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  March  4,  1968 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
never  time,  with  the  weight  of  work  be- 
fore the  Senate,  for  the  majority  leader 
to  discuss  his  role,  as  he  sees  it.  or  to 
ponder  out  loud  on  some  of  the  stresses 
on  the  Senate  of  the  enormous  problems 
with  which  the  Nation  and  the  world  are 
faced. 

However,  the  Senator  fj'om  Montana 
[Mr.  Mansfield]  took  time  to  do  just 
that  in  his  remarks  at  the  University  of 
Utah  Founder's  Day  observances,  when 
he  was  named  to  receive  the  Arthur  V. 
Watkins  Distinguished  Service  Award 
on  February  28  of  this  year.  His  speech 
is  scintillating  reading. 


No  one  could  have  been  more  delighted 
than  I  when  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  was  chosen  by  my  alma  mater  as 
the  first  recipient  of  thlj  award.  I  con- 
sider it  was  an  honor  for  our  university 
and  our  State  that  he  accepted  and  de- 
livered this  speech. 

His  talk  was  inspirational  and  inform- 
ative, and  it  was  delivered  with  the  dry 
touch  of  humor  with  which  we  are  all  so 
familiar.  He  talked  about  the  paths  of 
political  virtue,  and  the  necessity  ot 
coming  to  grips  with  a  code  for  financial 
ethics,  and  of  revising  our  campaign  ti- 
nanciiig  laws,  and  of  the  many  problems 
which  iilague  the  Senate  and  of  which 
there  is  far  too  little  understanding  in 
the  country  at  large.  Could  his  speech  be 
read  and  discussed  out  across  the  land, 
the  people  would  be  far  wiser  about  their 
Government. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  majority  leader's  speech  at 
the  University  of  Utah  be  printed  In  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Remarks  or  Senator  Mike  Mansfield.  Dem- 
ocrat.   Montana,    at   the    Universfty    of 
Utah    Pounders'    Day.    Salt    Lake    Cfty. 
Utah,   in   Accettance   of  the  Arthur  V. 
Watkins     Distinguished     Congressional 
Service  Award,  February  28,  1968 
It  has  been  said  with  considerable  validity 
that   a   statesman   Is   a   dead   politician.    I 
should  like  to  note  at  the  outset,  therefore, 
that  It  Is  my  preference  to  remain  for  as  long 
as  possible  In  the  status  of  politician.  It  ts 
not  that  I  am  unmindful  of  Senator  Wat- 
kin's  efforts  to  lift  me  by  his  words,  so  to 
speak,  to  a  higher  plane.  I  appreciate  them 
more  than  I  can  say. 

I  can  lay  claim,  however,  neither  to  the 
wisdom  nor  the  Irreproachablllty  which  Is 
usually  associated  with  statesmen.  On  the 
contrary,  I  acknowledge  my  full  complement 
of  shortcomings  and  more  than  enough  mis- 
takes In  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  public  life. 
To  the  extent  that  I  have  not  reproached 
myself  for  them,  there  have  been  political 
opponents  enough  over  the  years  who  have 
been  ever-ready  to  call  them  to  my  attention 
The  point  that  I  am  trying  to  make  Is  that 
the  path  of  political  virtue  Is  neither  one- 
track,  clearly  delineated,  nor  brightly  lit.  On 
the  contrary.  In  a  nation  and  time  of  sharply 
conflicting  Interests,  a  public  official  has  no 
choice  but  to  grope  in  a  forest  of  many  pres- 
sures In  the  search  for  the  course  of  re- 
sponsibility. 

I  speak  of  this  problem  as  a  Member  of 
Congress,  as  a  Senator.  The  integrity  of  every 
Senator  Is  always  on  the  line.  He  learns  to 
live  with  the  constant  stress  of  conflicting 
Interests  or,  soon  enough,  he  dies  from  It. 

This  stress  Is  greater,  today,  than  at  any 
time  in  my  experience  in  public  life.  At  home, 
our  Institutions  are  seriously  tested  by  a 
range  of  discontents  and  anxieties  which  find 
a  most  disturbing  expression  in  the  great 
metropolitan  areas  of  the  nation.  In  these 
enclaves  of  poverty  and  deprivation  a  rage  of 
despair,  alienation,  and  bitterness  tears  at  .i 
great  segment  of  the  nation's  people.  There 
are.  Indeed,  just  causes  for  discontent  In 
these  cores  of  concentrated  human  Inequity 
and  social  Ills.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are 
distracted  from  dealing  with  these  causes  by 
the  violence  and  rioting  which  has  occurred 
in  many  of  the  nation's  cities  in  recent  years 
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and  which  seems  once  again  to  be  rising  to  a 
new  summer  of  simmering  discontent. 

Abroad,  our  institutions  are  tested,  too,  by 
the  Inadequately  understood  commitments 
which  have  been  assumed,  notably  In  Viet 
Nam.  We  are  in  a  war — deeply  In  a  war— 
which  seems  without  end  or  exit.  Its  persist- 
ence generates  a  grave  sense  of  national  frus- 
tration and  leads  to  a  polarization  of  posi- 
tions in  which  the  alternatives  which  are 
advocated  seem  to  call  for  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  Vietnamese  society  In  the  liame  of 
saving  It  or,  virtually,  the  overnight  with- 
drawal of  American  farces  from  the  conflict. 
A  Senator  of  the  United  States  must  try 
to  come  to  grips  with  the  many  specific 
questions  which  arise  out  of  these  great  is- 
sues and,  of  course,  the  many  lesser  problems 
of  government.  How,  together  with  other 
elected  officials,  he  forms  his  answers  to  these 
questions  are  the  stuff  of  public  policy.  In 
the  aggregate,  his  answers  contribute  signifi- 
cantly to  the  determination  of  the  direction 
and  quality  of  our  national  life. 

A  Senator  does  not  respond  to  Issues  In  a 
vacuum.  Rather  he  functions  under  the  con- 
stant pressure  of  conflicting  interests.  There 
is,  for  example,  the  fundamental  conflict  of 
personal  affairs  and  public  responsibility.  It 
is  not  easy  to  draw  a  flne  line  between  the 
right  of  all  Americans,  Including  Senators 
and  other  public  officials,  to  the  privacy  of 
their  personal  concerns  and  the  right  of  the 
people  to  have  the  nation's  business  con- 
ducted with  full  consideration  of  their  in- 
terests. In  a  free  society,  personal  affairs  are 
thought  to  be  just  that:  personal.  Even  In- 
come tax  returns  are  filed  in  strictest  con- 
tidence.  with  their  Improper  disclosures  made 
a  criminal  offense.  Holding  one's  self  open  to 
public  scrutiny  Is  not  a  practice  which  is 
appreciated  by  Americans. 

Nor  do  groups  of  Americans  relish  the  ne- 
cessity of  being  singled  out  to  submit  to 
.special  codes  of  conduct.  Nevertheless,  there 
are  special  codes  for  special  situations  and, 
however  reluctantly,  groups  of  Americans  do 
submit  to  them.  Lawyers,  for  example,  recog- 
nized long  ago  that  the  special  trust  granted 
them  required  special  canons  to  guide  their 
behavior  In  dealings  with  clients.  So  It  is  In 
the  contact  between  doctor  and  patient.  In 
a  similar  vein,  the  Senate  is  now  trying  to 
come  to  grips  with  this  problem  as  it  involves 
the  special  relationship  of  Senator  to  public. 
What  is  being  sought  are  ethical  standards 
which  would  make  precise  the  distinction  be- 
tween public  interest  and  private  financial 
concerns. 

A  Special  Committee  of  Senators  has  done 
extensive  work  on  this  question.  On  that 
basis,  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  will  soon 
be  able  to  act  to  adopt  an  adequate  measure. 
An  effective  code  of  financial  ethics  to  guide 
Senators  and  staffs  should  be  helpful  not 
only  to  the  Senate  but  may  also  point  the 
way  to  the  establishment  of  uniform  public 
standards  for  all  federal  officials — elected  and 
appointed — In  all  branches.  The  problem  of 
possible  conflict  in  financial  interest,  after 
all,  can  present  Itself  not  only  In  the  Sen- 
ate, but  also  In  the  other  branches  of  the 
government. 

In  my  judgment,  the  achievement  of  a 
uniform  standard  of  ethics  in  this  connec- 
tion would  serve  to  strengthen  the  institu- 
tions of  government  and  public  confidence 
in  them.  It  would  provide  a  yardstick  for 
helping  to  assure  that  in  a  free  society,  pub- 
lic office  remains  a  public  trust,  to  be  met 
by  a  special  commitment  of  all  incumbents 
to  the  public  Interest. 

The  establishment  of  a  uniform  standard 
should  also  help  to  curb  public  cynicism  re- 
specting government  which  Is  all  too  preva- 
lent, especially  among  the  young  people  of 
the  nation.  May  I  say  that  that  Is  not  a 
new  state  of  affairs.  Throughout  the  history 
of  the  nation,  a  public  notion  has  persisted — 
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on  occasion,  not  without  cause — that  the 
policies  and  actions  of  the  government,  in 
one  or  more  of  its  branches,  are  not  always 
formed  on  merit,  within  a  framework  of  the 
overall  national  Interest.  There  has  been 
suspicion  that  public  decisions  are  some- 
times produced  by  private  pressures,  partic- 
ularly by  pressures  which  may  be  generated 
by  substantial  contributors  to  political  cam- 
paigns. 

An  accurate  system  for  disclosing  the 
sources  of  campaign  financing,  therefore,  is 
closely  related  to  the  problem  of  establishing 
an  effective  standard  of  ethics  in  govern- 
ment. If  it  can  be  devised,  and  the  Senate 
last  year  passed  a  sweeping  bill  for  that 
purpose,  nn  effective  disclosure  procedure 
could  go  a  long  way  to  remove  the  notion 
that  the  financial  generosity  of  campaign 
contributors  Is  a  significant  determinant  of 
the  policies  of  government. 

As  a  practical  matter,  however,  I  think  It 
must  be  recognized  that  political  campaigns 
are  an  Integral  element  In  the  free  political 
life  of  this  nation  and  that  the  cost  of  such 
campaigns  has  skyrocketed,  especially  with 
the  ever-wider  usage  of  television.  The  costs 
of  campaigning  must  be  met  In  some  way. 
It  Is  met  now  In  some  Instances  by  candi- 
dates of  wealth  out  of  personal  wealth.  It 
Is  met,  too,  by  the  private  contribution 
whether  in  the  form  of  a  five-dollar  or  flve- 
thousand-doUar  donation;  whether  by  a  one- 
hundred-dollar-a-plate  political  dinner;  or  a 
one-thousand-doUar-a-head  political  gather- 
ing. Each  party  searches  constantly  for 
new  fund-raising  enterprises  in  order  to  meet 
the  mounting  costs  of  political  activity. 

In  my  judgment,  the  present  methods  of 
political  financing  are  clearly  Inadequate  and 
unsatisfactory  but  they  remain  the  only 
methods  which  are  available.  They  pose  a 
problem  which  must  be  faced  and  faced 
soon,  as  an  aspect  of  the  over-all  problem  of 
the  ethical  conduct  of  government.  Unless  it 
is  faced,  entry  into  the  highest  elected  ofUces 
of  the  nation  is  likely  to  be  more  and  more 
shut  off,  as  a  practical  matter,  from  broad 
public  control.  The  needs  of  the  nation,  in 
my  view,  require  equitable  opportunities  for 
oltlzens  to  participate  in  the  entire  electoral 
process,  from  beginning  to  end,  not  merely 
in  the  final  casting  of  ballots. 

The  only  visible  answer  to  this  problem,  so 
far  as  I  am  aware,  is  some  form  of  direct  or 
indirect  public  financing  of  at  least  major 
election  costs,  coupled  with  strict  and  en- 
forceable maximums  for  all  expenditures  in 
election  campaigns.  Stating  a  solution,  how- 
ever, is  far  easier  than  devising  a  workable 
formula.  The  problem  is  immensely  compli- 
cated. I  regret  to  say  in  this  connection  that 
the  Senate  spent  many  weeks  last  year  In 
trying  without  success  to  create  a  practical 
system  of  public  campaign  financing.  That 
we  were  unsuccessful,  however,  makes  the 
need  no  less  Imperative.  The  effort  must  be 
continued,  and  it  will  be  continued. 

In  addition  to  conflicts  involving  financial 
matters,  elected  officials  are  under  the  con- 
stant stress  of  what  might  be  termed  the  con- 
flicts of  constituencies.  A  Senator  ts  a  Sena- 
tor from  a  particular  state.  As  such,  he  owes 
a  primary  political  allegiance  to  that  group 
of  Americans  who  Inhabit  his  state.  He  is 
elected  to  speak  for  them — for  those  who 
voted  against  him  as  well  as  for  those  who 
voted  for  him.  He  is  also,  however,  a  Senator 
of  the  United  States.  His  oath  of  office  en- 
compasses the  nation  as  a  whole  and  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  national  Interest. 

The  problem  of  reconciliation  of  these  two 
responsibilities  Is  difficult,  notably  when 
questions  of  Immediate  and  specific  state  and 
sectional  interests  arise.  In  the  long  run, 
however,  the  problem  tends  to  take  care  of 
Itself  becatise  in  this  day  and  age,  it  Is  doubt- 
ful that  any  Member  of  the  Senate  can  serve 
his  state's  interests  adequately  without  also 
serving  the  nation's  Interests  effectively.  More 
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and  more,  the  Issuse  encompass  the  entire 
nation. 

For  a  Majority  Leader,  there  is  a  further 
complication.  He  is  not  the  President's  Ma- 
jority Leader,  but  rather  the  Senate's  lead- 
er, elected  by  the  majority  of  the  Senate 
and  serving  at  its  pleasure.  Nevertheless, 
the  Majority  Leader  also  has  a  responsibility 
respecting  the  policies  of  an  Incumbent  ad- 
ministration. To  his  personal  estimates  of 
the  interests  of  his  state  and  the  nation, 
therefore,  he  must  add  a  sympathetic  con- 
sideration of  the  administration's  programs 
and  he  must  do  what  he  can  to  bring  them 
before  the  Senate  for  decision. 

I  am  frank  to  say  that  the  difficulty  of 
carrying  water  on  each  shoulder  as  a  Sen- 
ator of  a  state  and  as  a  Senator  of  the  United 
States  is  greatly  heightened  when  this  third 
bucket  Is  set  on  the  top  of  one's  liead. 
Nevertheless,  I  have  performed  this  func- 
tion under  the  Administration  of  the  late 
President  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  and  that 
of  President  Johnson.  Par  more  often  than 
not,  I  have  found  myself  in  agreement  with 
the  policies  of  both  Presidents.  Occasionally, 
liowever,  there  have  been  disagreements.  I 
do  not  think  it  Is  any  secret,  for  example, 
that  I  have  had  my  Individual  convictions 
respecting  the  Vietnamese  problem.  As  a 
Senator  of  Montana,  I  have  expressed  these 
convictions  many  times.  Nevertheless,  as 
Majority  Leader,  I  have  sought  to  Interpret 
to  the  Administration  the  sentiments  ol  the 
Senate,  as  a  whole,  as  they  have  developed 
with  respect  to  this  issue  and,  to  the  Sen- 
ate, I  have  on  many  occasions  tried  to  in- 
terpret the  President's  position. 

There  is  for  a  Senator  one  other  stress 
to  which  I  should  like  to  make  reference 
before  concluding.  It  arises  from  a  conflict 
of  conscience.  "Your  representative,"  said 
Edmvmd  Burke  in  the  British  Parliament  two 
centuries  ago,  "owes  you  not  his  Industry 
only,  but  his  judgment;  and  he  betrays  In- 
stead of  serving  you  If  he  sacriflcea  It  to  your 
opinion." 

Arthur  Watkins,  as  a  Senator  of  this  State 
of  Utah,  clearly  understood  this  conflict.  In 
an  era  of  fear  and  apprehension  which 
bordered  upon  panic,  he  responded  to  the 
dictates  of  his  conscience.  He  carried  out 
faithfully  what  has  always  been  one  of  the 
most  distasteful  responsibilities  that  the 
Senate  can  place  ujjon  a  member — the  judg- 
ment of  the  acts  of  another  member.  His 
contribution,  as  I  recall,  was  not  a  popular 
one  at  the  time,  but  the  Senate  followed  his 
leadership  and  history  has  adjudged  the 
rlghtness  of  his  course.  His  was  an  act  of 
the  highest  integrity  which  did  much  to 
safeguard  the  demeanor  of  the  Senate  and 
the  processes  of  orderly  government  in  the 
United  States.  His  was  a  decisive  contribu- 
tion to  the  direction  and  quality  of  our  na- 
tional life  at  a  most  critical  moment. 

I  conclude  now  by  accepting  this  award, 
recognizing  that  there  are  those  associated 
with  me  in  the  Senate  who  are  far  more  de- 
serving of  this  singular  honor.  I  accept  it, 
therefore,  not  for  myself  personally,  but  as 
a  kind  of  agent  of  those  Americans  of  cour- 
age, Integrity,  and  wisdom  who.  elected  to 
serve  this  nation  and  its  people  in  the  Sen- 
ate, have  tried  to  serve  to  the  best  of  their 
ablUUes. 


Right  To  Strike 


HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

OF   CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  4.  1968 

Mr.   HOLIFIELD.   Mr.   Speaker,   last 
year  the  question  of  compulsory  arbi- 
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tration  waa  debated  In  Congress.  I  am  as 
solidly  opposed  to  such  a  law  as  I  was 
then,  for  I  cannot  swjcept  the  principle 
that  any  American  worker  should  be 
forced  to  work  for  private  profit  under 
conditions  that  he  finds  unacceptable. 
The  delegates  to  the  recent  AFL-CIO 
convention  confirmed  that  the  labor 
movement  remains  imalterably  opposed 
to  compulsory  arbitration,  regardless  of 
the  title  or  label  that  may  be  put  on  it. 
With  unanimous  consent,  I  offer  the 
AFL-CIO  resolution  entitled  the  "Right 
to  Strike,"  and  include  it  at  this  point  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas.  The  year  1967  has  brought  in- 
creasing attacks  in  Congress  and  in  the  preas 
on  the  most  fundamental  of  all  trade  union 
rights,  the  right  to  sUlke,  and 

Whereas.  Free  collective  bargaining  cannot 
work  when  laboring  people  are  deprived  of 
the  right  to  strike,  their  only  peaceful  eco- 
nomic weapon  for  winning  fair  wages  and 
working  conditions,  and 

Whereas,  Compulsory  arbitration  of  wages 
and  working  conditions  under  a  no-strlke 
law  Is  a«p«clally  unfair  and  one-sided  when 
Inapoaed  -oa  the  employes  of  profit-making 
compianles,  since  It  usually  forces  tbes«  em- 
ployes to  work  for  worse  terms  than  they 
themselves  could  win.  for  the  benefit  of  their 
private  employers,  and 

Whereas,  Congress  enacted  such  a  law  In 
1967.  known  as  PL.  90-54.  covering  the  wage 
dispute  of  the  railroad  shopcraft  employes, 
despite  the  united  opposition  of  organized 
labor,  and 

Whereas,  Before  passage  of  P.L.  90-54.  the 
railway  labor  unions,  including  the  shop- 
craft  unions,  recognizing  that  the  nation 
was  at  war  In  Viet  Nam,  offered  to  work  out 
with  the  Secretary  of  Defense  a  plan  for 
moving  all  rail  shipments  essential  to  the 
national  defense  and  the  public  health  in 
event  of  a  shopcraft  strike,  but  this  patriotic 
proposal  was  rejected  out-of-hand  by  the 
Administration,  and 

Whereas,  Before  passage  of  PL.  90-54, 
spokesmen  for  railway  labor  and  for  the  AFL- 
CIO  urged  Congress,  if  It  Insisted  on  taking 
away  the  railroad  shopmen's  right  to  strike, 
to  adopt  an  even-handed  approach  by  at  the 
same  seizing  the  railroad  companies  and  Im- 
pounding their  profits  pending  a  negotiated 
settlement  of  the  wage  dispute,  but  this 
plea  also  was  rejected  by  the  Administration 
and  by  the  leadership  of  both  parties  In  Con- 
gress, and 

Whereas,  Despite  the  valuable  participa- 
tion of  President  Qeorge  Meacy  In  the  arbi- 
tration board  under  PL.  90-54.  which  helped 
to  obtain  a  better  wage  award  for  the  rail- 
road shopmen,  the  passage  of  this  law  set  an 
evil  precedent  for  the  future  of  free  collec- 
tive bargaining  on  the  railroads  and  through- 
out American  Industry;  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved:  That  this  Seventh  Constltu- 
Uonai  Convention  of  the  AFL-CIO: 

1.  Salutes  those  true  friends  of  labor  in 
the  U.S.  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
who  fought  to  the  end  against  passage  of 
Pli.  BO-54.  and 

2.  Vows  unalterable  opposition  to  any 
other  similar  or  more  general  law*  that 
would  thrust  a  dagger  In  the  heart  of  free 
collective  bargaining  by  abolishing  the  right 
to  strike  and  setting  up  compulsory  govern- 
ment arbitration  of  wages  and  working  con- 
ditions for  private  employes,  whether  in  the 
gtiise  of  "labor  courts,"  "medlaUon  to  final- 
ity" or  any  other  sugar-coated  phrases,  and 

3.  Reaffirms  the  willingness  of  organized 
labor  to  consider  a  voluntary  no-strlke 
pledge.  If  and  when  the  President  declares 
that  a  state  of  national  emergency  exists; 
such  pledge  to  be  contingent  upon  the  prln- 
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clple  of  equality  ot  sacrifice,  which  must  in- 
clude equally  strict  controls  on  prices,  profits, 
dividends  and  corporate  salaries  as  well  as 
wages." 


Use  of  Nadoaal  Guard  ia  CitU 
Distarbances 


March  4,  1968 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or  sotrrB  cabouma 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  March  4.  1968 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  just  received  a  letter  from  MaJ.  Oen. 
James  P.  Cantwell,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  Association  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  subject  of  the  use  of  the 
National  Guard  on  civil  disturbance  duty. 

General  Cantwell  points  out  that  since 
World  War  IT  the  Army  and  Air  National 
Guard  have  been  called  to  State  or  Fed- 
eral duty  for  civil  disturbance  assign- 
ments a  total  of  143  times.  Twenty-nine 
of  these  occurred  in  1967.  Approximately 
180.000  National  Guardsmen  have  served 
In  civil  disturbances  or  disorder  duty  in 
37  States.  By  far  the  largest  number  of 
incidents  has  been  in  connection  with 
race  riots,  civil  rights  demonstrations, 
and  school  integration. 

In  this  letter  General  Cantwell  lists 
each  specific  occurrence  that  required 
the  use  of  troops. 

Mr.  President.  I  invite  the  attention  of 
Senators  to  this  Illuminating  report  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

National  Ovasd  Association  of 

THE  Unttco  States. 

March  t,  1968. 
Memorandum  for  each  Member  of  Congress: 

Enclosed  Is  a  chronological  listing  of  the 
Incidents  of  civil  disturbance  arising  sub- 
sequent to  World  War  II  which  have  In- 
volved the  use  of  the  National  Guard. 

The  unique  State/Federal  Character  of 
the  National  Ouard  which  makes  this  force 
available  to  both  State  and  Nation  under- 
lines Its  value  and  the  necessity  for  Its 
continued  support  and  maintenance.  It  la 
Interesting  to  speculate  on  what  might  have 
been  the  trend  of  events  If  there  had  been 
no  National  Quard  during  these  times. 

It  Is  hoped  that  this  information  wUl  be 
of  some  assistance  and  benefit. 

Maj.  Oen.  James  F.  Camtwell, 

President. 

CtVn.    DlSTCKBANCB   DX7TT,    AEMT   AND   AlB 

Nationai.  Guabo  Since  Woelo  Wab  n 
(A  chronological  factsheet.  prepared  by:  the 

National  Ouard  Association  of  the  United 

States.  Washington.  D.C.) 

State  Mission.  National  Ouard:  "To  provide 
units  organized,  equipped,  and  trained  to 
function  efficiently  at  existing  strength  in 
the  protection  of  life  and  property  anc*.  the 
preservation  of  peace,  order,  and  public 
safety  under  competent  orders  of  Federal 
or  State  authorities."    (NOR  45.) 

THE   NATIONAI.  GUABO   IN  dTIL   DISTUBBAMCB 
DUTT 

The  National  Ouard  la  the  only  nUlltmry 
force  which  has  both  a  SUte  and  a  Federal 
mission.  As  such,  it  la  the  primary  force 
used  by  Stats  and  Fadaral  authorities  when- 


ever State  authorities  require  assistance  in 
preserving  law  and  order  within  a  com- 
munity or  State.  Since  Worlc;  War  II,  the 
Army  and  Air  Nationai  Ouard  have  be?n 
called  to  State  or  Federal  duty  In  this  role 
143  times,  29  of  them  occurring  during  1967 
alone.  Approximately  180,000  Nationai 
Guardsmen  have  served  in  civil  disturbance 
or  disorder  duty  In  37  States. 

The  type  of  duty  has  varied  widely.  By  far 
the  largest  number  of  incidents  has  been 
in  connection  with  race  riots,  civil  rights 
demonstrations  and  disturbances,  and 
school  integration,  with  84  Instances  occur- 
ring between  World  War  II  and  1  January 
1968.  The  Nationai  Ouard  also  has  served 
in  14  Labor  Day.  student,  or  youth  riots;  13 
industrial  disputes;  six  prison  riots;  three 
lawlessness  crises;  three  Viet  Nam  demon- 
strations; two  Instances  of  sabotage;  two  In- 
surrections; and  nine  other  miscellaneous 
activities. 

In  1967.  some  40,014  National  Guardsmen 
were  called  to  civil  disturbance  duty  In  the 
29  Instances  In  20  States,  which  Included 
a  minor  Insurrection  In  Rio  Arriba,  New 
Mexico,  by  Spanish-American  dissents  In 
June,  and  the  Viet  Nam  peace  demonstra- 
tions in  Washington,  in  October,  In  addi- 
tion to  disorders  related  to  racial  problems. 
National  Guardsmen  were  federalized  once 
during  1967,  the  Michigan  Army  and  Air 
National  Ouard  for  the  Detroit  riot  during 
July. 

Prior  to  the  Detroit  riot,  NaUonal  Guards- 
men had  been  federalized  for  civil  disturb- 
ance duty  seven  times  since  World  War  II. 
In  1B57,  the  Arkansas  National  Ouard  was 
federalized  during  the  Little  Rock  school  In- 
tegration crlsU.  Mississippi  Nationai 
Guardsmen  were  federalized  once  In  1962 
and  again  In  1963  In  connection  with  the 
Integration  of  the  University  of  Mississippi. 
In  Oxford.  Alabama  National  Guardsmen 
were  federalized  three  times  In  1963  In  racial 
disturbances  at  Birmingham,  university  In- 
tegration Incidents  at  Tuscaloosa  and 
HuntsvlUe.  and  school  Integration  Incidents 
at  Birmingham,  Mobile,  and  Tiiskegee.  Ala- 
bama National  Guardsmen  were  federalized 
again  In  1965  to  protect  the  Selma  Civil 
Rights  March. 

National  Guardsmen  have  performed  civil 
disturbance  duty  In  37  States,  with  Missis- 
sippi National  Guardsmen  being  called  upon 
for  27  separate  tours.  Ohio  and  CallfornLi 
Nationai  Guardsmen  have  served  10  times; 
Alabama  eight  times;  and  Indiana,  Michi- 
gan and  Tennessee,  seven  times.  National 
Guardsmen  In  Alaska,  Colorado,  Connecti- 
cut, Delaware.  Hawaii,  Maine,  Nevada,  North 
Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania.  South 
Carolina,  Vermont,  Virginia,  West  Virginia, 
and  Wyoming  are  not  reported  as  having 
performed  any  civil  disturbance  or  disorder 
tours  since  World  War  II. 

Between  1945  and  1960,  there  were  56  In- 
cldento,  involving  33,184  National  Guards- 
men. The  next  five  years,  from  1960  to  1966, 
saw  27  Instances,  In/olvlng  65,692  National 
Guardsmen.  In  1968,  15  Instances  occurred, 
with  22,752  Ouardsmen  on  duty.  Seventeen 
incldenta  occurred  in  1966,  Involving  18,117 
Guardsmen. 

The  largest  actual  number  of  National 
Guardsmen  Involved  in  civil  disturbance 
duty  was  the  callup  of  13.393  California 
Army  and  Air  National  Guardsmen  to  serve 
during  the  1965  Watts  Rlota.  More  Guards- 
men had  been  ordered  to  duty  In  Alabama 
during  the  1963  federalizaUon.  but  only  a 
small  number  of  these  actually  served  in  the 
civil  disturbance  area. 

The  longest  tours  of  civil  disturbance  duty 
were  from  June  14,  1963,  to  July  IS,  1064. 
for  some  800  Maryland  National  Guardsmen 
at  Cambridge,  and  for  some  500  Alabama 
National   Guardsmen   at   Phenlx  City  from 


March  ^, 


196^ 


June  18,  1964.  to  January  17,  1955.  In  both 
cases.  Guardsmen  were  rotated  through  the 
duty  so  that  no  individual  Guardsman  would 
have  to  remain  on  duty  for  the  full  period. 
In    addition    to    civil    disturbance    duty, 
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thousands  of  National  Guardsmen  have 
served  on  State  duty  in  times  of  natural 
disaster  or  State  emergency.  These  periods 
of  duty  are  not  Included  in  this  fact  sheet. 
Stata  callups  of  this  kind  will  average  out 
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at  about  175  per  year;  some  involving  only 
a  handful  of  men  and  some  vehicles  for  a 
day  or  two.  others  bringing  thousands  of 
Guardsmen  to  duty,  with  all  their  equipment 
for  one  to  four  weeks. 


NATIONAL  GUARD  DUTY  IN  CIVIL  DISTURBANCES  SINCE  WORLD  WAR  II 


Date 


Place 


Nature  of  disturbancs 


Control  ot  troops 


Number  of  troops 


S«pt.  29,-Ocl.  3,  1945 

Sept.  21,-OcL  21,  1945 

Dec.  3-6.  17,1945 

feb.  25-28, 1946 

Mar  15,  1946 

Aug.  4-6,  1946 

Aug.  17-22,  1946 

Oct  7,  1946 

October  1947 

May  14-22,1948 

May  19,1948 

Oct.  30,  1948 

July  19,  1949 

May  19,  1950 

May  29, 1950 

Oct  30-Nov.  6,  1950 

Juiy  i:'-17.  !9il 

An;  20  24.  1952 

M<y20.  1952 

Oct  31  Nov.  6.  1952 

June  18.  19'T4-Jan.  17,  1955.. 

Sept.  23.  1954 

Oct  11-12, 1954 

Aug.  16-21, 1955 

Aug.  27-31,  1955 


Sept.  9,  1955 

Oct  5  20.  1955.... 
Jan.  11-14,  1956... 
Feb  26-27,  19S6.. 
Sept  2-11.  1956... 
Sept.  5-11.  1956... 
SepL  12-22.  1956. 

January  1957 

Do 


.  Indiana Industrial  dispute State 1,480  Nationai  Guard. 

.  Gult  coast  ot  Texas Unknown do 174  Nationai  Guard. 

.  Jackson  and  Decatur,  Miss do do 91  National  Guard. 

.  Columbia,  Tenn Race  riot do 755  National  Guard. 

Nastiwille,  Tenn Unknown do 879  National  Guard. 

Connersviile,  Ind Industrial  dispute do About  1,000  National  Guard. 

Mankato,  Minn Unknown do About  600  National  Gaurd. 

Jackson,  Miss do do 39  National  Guard. 

Arizona... Industrial  dispute do Unknown. 

.  St.  Pauland  Newport,  Minn do do 2,500  Nationai  Guard. 

Waterloo,  Iowa do do 1,000  National  Guard. 

Loudon,  Tenn Threat  to  local  sheriff do About  50  Nationai  Guard. 

Groveland.  Fla Racial  disturbance do 200  Nationai  Guard. 

South  Amboy,  N.J Disturbances  following  natural  disaster do 400  Nationai  Guard. 

ll4orristown,  Tenn Industrial  dispute do 300  National  Guard. 

Puerto  Rico Uprising  against  government Territorial  government About  5,000  Nationai  Guard. 

Cicero  III Race  riot  State 500  Nation.'l  Gu^irt 

Jackson.  ;i/lich Prison  not .do 4U  National  Guard  (others  on  alert). 

Colu-nbia,  Mo Student  not do .        About  100  National  Guaid 

Columbus,  Ohio Pnson  not do 700  NiticnslGund 

Phenix  City,  Ala Crisis  in  law  enforcement do About  500  N<itiaiial  Guard. 

Jefferson  City.  Mo Prison  ri't do Unknown. 

Sioux  F^lls.S.  Dak _ do do I2U  National  Gujrd 

Lincoln  Nebr do do About  30(i  National  Guard. 

Whiting.  Ind ' Disturbances  following  natural  dis-    ......do 200  Motional  Guud. 

jster. 

.  Gulfport,  Miss Crisis  in  taw  enforcement do 40  National  Guard 

.  New  Castle.  Ind. Industrial  dispute do 1,  000  Nationai  Guard. 

.  Pensacola.  Fla do do _ 315  National  Guard 

.  Daytona  Beach.  Fla Teenage  riot do About  200  National  Guaid. 


Clinton,  Tenn School  integration  crisis 

Sturgis,  Ky do        

Clay,  Ky do.        

Benton  County,  Miss Civil  disturbance 

Prentiss  County.  Miss do. 


do. 
do- 
do., 
do.. 
do. 


600  Nationai  Guaid. 
200  National  Guard. 
300  Njtional  Guard. 
9  National  Guard. 
69  Nztional  Guard. 


February  1957 i Portsmouth,  Ohio Industrial  dispute do 76  National  Guard. 

August  1957 1 Marion  County.  Miss Civil  disorder do 39  Nationai  Guard. 

Do I Simpson  County,  Miss do do 26  Nationai  Guard. 

Sept.  2-20, 1957 Little  Rock,  Ark School  integratnn  crisis do _. 280  Nationai  Guard. 

Sept.  24, 1957-May  29, 1958 do do Federal 1,200  Active  Army,   1,800  federalized 

Nationai  Guard  used.  (9,873  Nationai 
Guard  called  to  Federal  service  and 
entire  Arkansas  Army  and  Air 
Guard,  all  but  900  released  from  active 
duty  on   Nov.   10.  1957.) 

Parchman,  Miss Civil  disorder Stale 37  Natwnal  Guard. 

Prentiss  County,  Miss.. do do 53  Natnnal  Guard. 

Lamar  County,  Miss RKial  disturbance do 11  Natmnal  Guard. 

Prentiss  County,  Miss do do 96  Natkinal  Guard. 

Sharkey  County,  Miss do do 14  Natwnal  Guard. 

Hancock  County.  Miss do do 47  National  Guard. 

Lauderdale  County,  Miss do do 70  Natranal  Guard. 

do do do 12  National  Guard. 

(Juitman  County,  Mls» do do 41  Natnnal  Guard. 

Deer  Lodge,  Mont Prison  riot do 200  Natwnal  Guard. 

Hazard.  Ky Industrial  dispute do 2.000  Natkinal  Guard. 

Henderson.  N.C do... do ».. 305  National  Guard  (Air). 

Parchman,  Miss Racial  disturbance do 68  National  Guard. 

Albert  Lea.  Minn Industrial  dispute.. do 275  Nationai  Guard. 

Newport,  R.I Jazz  festival do About  500  National  Guard. 

Statewide,  New  Mexico Sabotage  ot  microwave  station do 216  Nationai  Guard. 

Anniston,    Birmingham,   and    Mont-    Racial  disturbance  (Freedom  Riders) do 800  Nationai  Guard  (about  1,500  Active 

gomery.  Ala.  Army  on  alert). 

Meridian,  Miss Racial  disturbance do 163  National  Guard 

Cedar  Mountain  and  Lindover,  Utah...  Sabotage  of  microwave  stations... do 200  Nationai  Guard. 

Nashville,  Tenn Prison  riot do About  10  to  20  National  Guard. 

Coeur  d'Alene,  Idaho Teenage  riot do 425  National  Guard. 

Albany.  (>a Racial  disturbance  (civil  rights).. do 150  National  Guard. 

Harrison  County,  Misi Racial  disturbance do 5  National  Guard. 

Seaside,  Oreg Labor  Day  riot do 55  National  Guard. 


October  1957 

Do 

March  1958 

June  1958 

Do 

December  1958 

February  1959 

March  1959 

Do 

Apr  18,  1959 

Apr.  24-May  1959 

June  4-25,  1959 

August  1959 

Dec.  10, 1959-Jan.  4.  1960. 

July  2-3,  I960 

May  1961 

May  14-29,  1961 


May  1961 

Do 

August  1961 

Do 

Dec.  14,  1961 

June  1962 

September  1962 

Sept.  30.  1962-July  24.  1963. 


Oxford,  Miss University  integration  crisis. 


Junell  Nov.  20,  1963. 


Tuscaloosa  and  Huntsville,  Ala University  integration  crisisl ...do. 


June  1963 


JKkson,  Miss Racial  disturbance. 


SUte. 


Federal 12,000  Active  Army,  2,700  federalized 

National  Guard  in  area;  20,600  Active 
Army  and  10.400  federalized  National 
Guard  at  one  time  available  for 
service. 

May  12,  1963 Birmingham,  Ala Bombings;  race  riot do About    3,000    deployed    to    Alabama 

bases,  but  never  moved  to  Birming- 
ham. 
16,463     federalized,     entire    Alabama 
Guard.  4,000  National  Guard  on  duty 
after  3  days,  only  300  on  duty  by 
September. 
153  Nationai  Guard. 
800    Nationai    Guard   (Army    Nationai 
Guard);    smaller    numbers    rotated 
during  period. 

Garnett,  Kans Auto-race  riot do 45  National  Guard. 

Washington,  D.C Civil  rights  demonstration District  ot  Columbia  Commis-    2,000    Nationai    Guard    (4,000    Active 

sioners.  Army  alerted). 

Seaside,  Oreg Labor  Day  riot State 55  National  Guard. 

.  Birmingham.  Mobile,  and  Tuskegee,    School  integration  crisis State;  then  Federal Governor  called   about   400   National 

Ala.  Guard:  16,000  Nationai  Guard  fed- 

eralized; about  400  National  Guard 
on  active  duty  in  3  armories. 

Sept  30-Oct  23, 1963 ^ Oxford,  Miss University  ot  Mississippi  integration...  Federal Entire  Mbsissippi  Army  and  Air  Guard 

10,930.  Units  gradually  released  diir 
ing  this  period. 

November  1963 i Lincoln  County,  Miss Racial  disturbance State 76  National  Guard. 

January  1964 .1 Jackson,  Miss do do 72  NaUonal  Guard. 

May  28, 1964 1 Hillsdale,  Mich Industrial  dispute do 900  National  Guard. 

July  26-28, 1964 1 Roctiester,  N.Y Rsesriot do 1.300  National  Guard. 


June  14,  1963-July  15,  1964.....; Cambridge,  Md Racial  disturbance  (civil  righb) do. 


July  1963 

Aug.  28,  1963. 


September  1963. 
Sept.  10, 1963... 
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March  U,  1968 


tUUm  a(  dirtiHbwM* 


Control  ol  troops 


Nufflbor  ol  troopi 


StptomterISM 

Do  

Mar.  20- Apr.  3. 19K... 


Jun«l965 

Do 

July  3-6,  1«5 

Do 

Aug.  13-2?.  1965 

Auguil  196S 


Hampton  Be»di,  N.M. ToonottrW  

Seaside,  Oteg        L»bor  Day  not 

Solma  to  Montgomofy.  Alt Civil  lights  domoastraliM. 


Slata.... 

do.. 

,  Ftdwal. 


ColumbU.  Miss RKial  duturbonet 

Wtir  NH       Motoicycle  riot  ... 

Bussitl's  Point.  Olito Civil  distuibaneo.. 

f;?^i^c.M:::::::::::::::::::  lS;?nc:;'^o,::::::::":::::::::::::::::5:::::::::::::::::::::::  i3;393^caa|orn.  Arm,  .„d  Air  G«,id 

Chicago,  III Civil  duofdaf 


714  National  Guard. 

ISO  National  Guard. 

1,000  Active  Army,  2,200  National 
Guard  in  active  rol«:  1,000  additional 
Active  Army  on  alert;  entire  Alabama 
National  Guard  lederali^ed. 

7  National  Guard. 

2S0  National  Guard. 

97S  National  Guard. 

135  National  Guard. 


".do'.'.'.'.'.'.'..'. 2,970  National  Guard 


Aujli'i565.,::;::;::::;;:::::;;::::spnn^  c.v,,r^,,d.mons,r.tKK. t;;:::::::::::::::::::  ^=^^r 

September  1965.......................  g^B«^^  ^15  KS  S 

Sept  3  6.  1965 Nalchei.  Miss      Racul  diiturbaneo  (ei»il  figftU) OO 99  National  Guard 

KK;;S-;::::::::::::r:::i«£c.,,r^;^:..;^^^ 

March  1966  ....  —  » ...- Richmond  and  Los  Angaias.  l.ai« no "" -- tio  u-.,— i  r,.,rw 

April  1966  '  .i Claiborne  County.  Ms* do <»•- 

June  1966.1'.'.;!!!". ..» Los  Angela.  Calit : «».. 

Do  iJCHon  Mi«     00.. 

Juno  July  1966 -  Los  Angeles  Cslil -    •""•:.. 

luW  4  S  1966  .  —  - Omaha   Nebr Kaet  IKH 

JuRl96S        :.!!!:;!...  Gary.  Ind    Civ-I  disorder do 

Julyli  19  1966!!."!!!!.. .  — -  Chicaso.  lll_  Eil.nore  race  rio» do 

July  19  31    1966 Cleveland  Oh|0 2«u?d»lu  baii.; * '.V...!!  828  National  Guard. 

Auf.  2g-3(i  1966 *'".*"?,''*»„■..■ Raeuldisturbaneo « 293  National  Guard. 

Aur  31.  Sept.  5.1966 Benton  Harbor.  Mrt do  _ do 1142  National  Guard 

<;««  1-7  t9U  Dayton.  Ohio Race  riot - oo '•'  ' 

Sept  4  1966     !!!!!!!!!! Chicago,  lll : Civil  rights  demonstration  and  rKial do. 


.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

do. 


588  National  Guard 

^90  National  Guard. 
.  364  National  Guard. 
.  34  National  Guard. 

1.051  National  Guard. 
.  300  National  Guard 
.  4  lii<)  National  Guard. 

1.771  National  Guard. 


2,850  National  Guard. 


September  1966 State 'air,  Nebrarii. Stale  t,|,.ncmo«t do Ijrg'NTt'K.n'iyGuard. 

Sept  27  Oct.  1.  1966 San  F,anc«o.  Calif Racalriot do 27  NatKinal  Guard. 

nr<.A«.  i«cc  Oakland.  Calil do <"• !^  u— ir....^ 


Octobor  1966 O""^*?**  S?'!L 

Oc Borkeloy.  Calif 


rto!!!!! 29  National  Guard. 


NATIONAL  GUARDSMEN  EMPLOYED  IN  CIVIL  DISTURBANCES.  JAN.  1,  1967.  TO  JAN.  J.  1968 


MMil-ll.  JacliJon,  Miss Student  riot.  Jackson  Slate  College..      State. 750- 

ZTfat.7     ■.'" Rio  Arriba.  N.M0» Spanish  Amencaninsurgents do. •}"• 

'""•       Prattville,  Ato  Riot  over  voting  demonstration do,  «™ 

Tampa.  FU Riot  m  Negro  district d»- 

Cimiwiiafi  Oliio... ........... -.    do do. 

Lahofioawa  Wh""!!!!!!.! !.  Vandalism  and  riols  in  resort  area do. 

Nowark.  N.J Riot  in  Negro  districtl do. 

PlalnheW.  N.J do  do. 

Durham,  N.C Negro  demonstration 00. 

Cairo,  III Riot  in  Negro  district do 

Minneapolis,  Minn do 

Birmingham.  Ala SUndby  doty;  not  commitlod 


Juno  11-14 
Juno  12-16 
Juno  13  18 
Juno  30- July  5... 

July  14-24 

July  19-22 

July  20 

Do 

July  21-25 

July  22-23 


.do. 
.do. 


July  23 


;ug:6!!!!!!!!::::!!!!!!:!!!!!  S«rort'Mih      !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!  Riitm  Wo  districts siaia;  ti««  fodorai. 


do 


State... 

.  .do. 
.  .do. 

do. 

.do. 


.do. 


lulv  74-Au(  2  - Cambridge,  Md -  ^  ^, 

Jiilv2530       "'  Toledo  Ohio      Riot  in  Negio  district  (sUndby  duty) 

Jul¥26-30         ^!! South  Bend.  Ind Riot  in  Negro  distiict 

Julv29^30 J        Memphis.  Tenn Riot  in  Negro  dislricl(sUndby  duty). . . 

Do       ■ ,  Lorraine.  Ohio  Riot  in  Negro  district -- 

lyhiiolii J  "  Portland.  Oreg  Riot   in   Negro  district  (standby  at do =«". 

j«nrju«„ J ,-.-  .  Portland  AFB) 

Do  I  Riviera  Beach  Fla         Riot  in  Negro  district  (held  in  reserve 

■■   i atWest  Palm  Springs  Armory). 

July3l-Aui  2  Milwaukee.  Wis Riot  in  Negro  district do 

Aug  19-21 Baton  Rouge,  La Civil  rights  march;  Ku  Klux  KUn  '»'h»  --■-■-<^o.-^•"•-^^■■•p;.^-- 
Oet  21-a Washington,  DC Vietnam  peace  marcJi Distriet  Motropotltan  PoUeo. 

Oct  27 Grambling  College.  La Student  disorder Slate 

3-7 11 Winston-Salem,  N.C Racial  riol ..,-.- do 

Gary  Ind Eipected    rxial    violence    municipal    do •».'*" 

election  (standby  duty). 


300. 

500. 

900. 

500. 

4,400. 

400. 

400. 

150. 

650. 

400 

9.700  (tederalized  July  24-Aui.  2;  4,700 

Federal  troops).' 

1  600  (1,200  maximum;  torces  rotated). 

564. 

300. 

4,000. 

100. 


ISO. 

3,300. 

1.650, 

2.500. 

200. 

1.000. 


Nov.  6-1. 


No«.I3-lS Central  State  CoHaio,  Xonto.  Otrio Student  disorder do. 


200. 


<  Inchtdos: 


Place 


Nature  ol  disturbance 


Control  ol  troops 


Number  ot  troops 


Julv24         Flint.  MKh Riot  in  Negro  district...   IV^"* Inn' 

juiizs"  Lansing.  Mich State  reaction  torce  (held  in)  reserve I**'* -.- «n 

July  2^27'-!.! (Jfand  Rapids.  Mich Riot  in  Negro  district f****'*' ^^ 

A    !VI„J.,-   Nn..U.r   N.snr      An   Ur**nt  L,  Mendel  Rivers.  Chairman  or  the  House  major  strategic  advantage  the  United  States 

A   Modern   Nuclear   Navy— An    Urgent  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  committee,  spoke  for  a  restive  holds  over  the  Soviet  union. 

National  Need  congress  recently  when  he  denounced  the  Heavy  pressure  from  the  lawmaker  ga^e 

ploy  of  the  contractual  "stretch  out."  the  the  Navy,  after  a  flve-year  delay.  Italatest- 

u«M    ono  U/II  CAM  Pentagon-ordered  restudles  of  studies  already  and  8econd--nuclear  ^/'B»*f;  ^^''^^Jf  .^'^"l 
HON.  BOB  WILSON  ^,,e.^nd  he  demanded  a  halt  to  the  self-  ^-.  J^.^^^^  c^oTgreL   wC'th"  wfsdoVof 
OF  CAiJroaiaA  imposed  moratorium  on  construcUon  of  nu-  °|^°'of  defense  experience,  re-enforced  by 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVBB  clear-powered  surface  ships.  ^^^^  courageous  counsel  of  Vice  Admiral  H.  O. 
Mnndav    March  4    1968  "Frankly.  I  do  not  know  how  Congress  can  Ri<,,tover.  has  set  an  unfaltering  course. 
inunuuy.  mun.      »,     *.«  ^^^^  j^  position  on  this  matter  anymore  Notwithstanding  congressional  effort.  con- 
Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  clear,  we  are  bound  and  determined  that  we  troversy  still  marks  the  pace  of  the  transl- 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  RiC-  shall  provide  our  Navy  with  nuclear-powered  tjon  from  "oil  to  the  atom."  reminding  one 
ORD  I  include  the  following:  warships  .  .  ."  he  said.  of  President  Kennedy's  favorite  biblical  quo- 
THC  PiiEsiD«NT-8  Mes8ac« :  A  MoDMN  Nucix*.  Deep  1»  the  debt  of  gratitude  owed  the  taUons:  "Where  there  Is  no  vision  the  people 

Navt— An  Urocnt  National  Nksd  Congress  by  the  American  people,  for  Its  per-     perish."                        

The  conweealonal  clarion  has  sovinded  loud  slstent  advocacy  kept  the  nuclear-powered  The  U.S.S.  Kennedy,  a  fossil-fueled  cw- 

andclew  surface  ship  program  alive  and  preserved  a  rler.  steams  toward  the  21st  century  a  red- 
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neon  reminder  of  his  thoughts  on  "vision." 
In  glaring  contrast  to  the  late  President's 
oceanic  vision,  is  the  obsolescent  power  plant 
of  the  ship  bearing  his  name. 

Thirteen  years  after  the  submarine  U.S.S. 
Nautilus  first  signaled.  "Underway  on  nuclear 
power."  only  four  nuclear  surface  ships  have 
joined  the  U.S.  Fleet.  For  a  nation  that  boasts 
a  yearly  gross  national  product  of  more  than 
$8(X)  billion,  the  record  Is  singularly  unin- 
spiring. 

But  hopeful  signs  show  on  the  horizon. 
The  sharp  focus  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Paul 
K.  Ignatius  developed  on  the  spectacular  per- 
lormance  of  nuclear-powered  ships  in  liis 
1967  Navy  Day  talk  in  Chicago  was  one.  He 
concluded  that  three  nuclear-powered  wsur- 
shlps  during  a  Viet  Nam  deployment  can  ac- 
complish the  task  of  four  conventionally 
powered  ships.  Notwithstanding  the  slight 
oversimplification,  the  superiority  of  a  nu- 
clear Navy,  as  an  Instrument  of  national 
policy  offering  decisionmakers  a  wider  choice 
of  options,  was  driven  home  convincingly. 

The  conclusive  evidence  of  actual  opera- 
lions  support  this  thesis.  Commanders  at 
sea  appreciate  the  increased  tactical  fiexi- 
blltty  made  possible  by  unlimited  endurance 
ai  high  speed.  Experienced  military  planners 
grasp  the  significance  of  the  totally  new 
strategic  and  tactical  dimension  gained  with 
the  sustained  mobility  of  nuclear  power. 
They  understand  the  quantum  Jump  in 
naval  readiness  provided,  but  unfortunately 
this  escapes  the  "Cost  Effectiveness"  analysts 
and  their  computers. 

The  under-publicized  first  circumnaviga- 
tion of  the  globe  by  nuclear-powered  surface 
ships  on  Operation  Sea  Orbit  in  1964.  dra- 
liiatlcally  demonstrated  the  superb  strategic 
performance  of  the  nuclear  task  force. 
Throughout  the  31,000-mile.  57-day  voyage. 
U.S5.  Enterprise,  U£.S.  Long  Beach  and 
U.S.S.  Bainbridge  cruised  at  close  to  top 
speed,  showing  how  quickly  the  U.S.  presence 
can  be  re-enforced  in  remote  areas  of  the 
world.  There  were  no  stops  for  refueling  or 
replenishment,  revealing  an  unprecedented 
luglstic  self-sufficiency.  The  integrity  of  the 
task  force  In  long-range  high-speed  steam- 
ing high-lighted  the  importance  of  nuclear 
destroyers  within  the  task  force.  The 
strangulating  necessity  for  slowing  or  stop- 
pmg  to  fuel  destroyers  having  been  elimi- 
nated, the  top  speed  of  advance  of  nearly  30 
knots  could  be  maintained  indefinitely. 

Subsequent  to  Sea  Orbit,  wartime  deploy- 
ments in  Viet  Nam  confirmed  the  vastly  im- 
proved tactical  performance.  Not  needing 
luel.  they  remained  on  the  line  far  longer 
with  an  "Instant  readiness,"  enhancing  their 
safety. 

Both  strategically  and  tactically,  even  in 
terms  of  cost,  the  concept  of  a  nuclear  Navy 
speaks  convincingly  for  itself.  The  rapid 
shrinkage  of  multibiUion  dollar  overseas 
bases,  the  closure  of  the  Suez  Canal,  the  sov- 
(reignty  struggle  for  the  Panama  Canal  and 
tiie  existing  power  vacuum  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  coupled  with  the  rapid  rise  of  the 
Soviet  challenge  at  sea.  failed  to  impress  a 
land-oriented,  cost-conscious  Defense  regime 
as  to  the  vital  need  for  nuclear  fleet.  But 
these  same  facts  must  now  be  faced  up  to 
frontally  to  fulfill  the  Nation's  future. 

I  contend,  with  the  Congress,  that  now  Is 
the  time  to  pull  out  the  "nuclear  propulsion 
stops."  and  gain  the  full  advantage  of  this 
revolutionary  power  for  peace.  But  to  do  so. 
a  new  order  of  determination  is  needed. 

In  building  a  nuclear  Navy,  the  Polaris 
precedent  Is  well  established.  Given  pur- 
poseful policy  by  our  government,  rapid 
results  follow.  Forty-one  nuclear-powered 
Heet  ballistic  missile  submarines  were  built 
in  eight  years.  The  McNamara-prepared 
Pentagon  budget  presented  to  the  Congress 
by  the  President  falls  to  provide  for  any 
new  nuclear  ship  construction  in  FY  1969. 
However,    the    long-awaited    breakthrough 
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may  have  been  heralded  when  Clark  M.  Clif- 
ford, the  newly  appointed  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, told  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee late  last  month,  that  he  favors  con- 
struction of  nuclear  powered  surface  ships. 

The  Navy  League  pledges  Its  fullest  sup- 
port In  this  premise  to  the  new  Secretary  of 
Defense,  holding  as  a  matter  of  deep  con- 
viction, that  the  course  of  action  proposed 
by  the  Congress  is  clearly  in  the  national 
Interest, 

It  is  our  hope  that  the  Navy — to  borrow 
a  Churchillian  phrase — soon  will  be  able  to 
"stop  breeding  slow  race  horses"  of  the  sea. 
and  help  the  Nation  celebrate  Its  200th  An- 
niversary with  a  new  and  modern  nuclear 
Navy. 

Charles  F.  Duchein, 

National  President, 
Navy  League  of  the  United  States. 
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Submachine  guns:  Two  models,  PPSH  M- 
1941  and  PPS-1943,  use  7.62  mm,  shell,  are 
fully  automatic,  tired  from  the  waist. 

Carbines:  The  M-1944  Is  an  older  bolt- 
action  weapon;  the  newer  model  Is  the  semi- 
automatic SKS.  Both  use  7.62-mm.  shells, 
are  fired  from  the  shoulder. 

AK-47  Assault  rifie:  Weighs  10.5  pounds. 
Loaded  with  30-round  magazine,  fires  7.62- 
mm.  shells.  Equivalent  to  America's  latest 
weapon,  the  M-16. 


Soviet  Weapons  To  Kill  Americans 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday ,  March  4,  2968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  re- 
marks for  February  27,  page  4387,  on  the 
"Soviet  Armed  Forces  E>ay,  1968,"  I  in- 
serted an  AP  release  which  outlined  the 
tremendous  military  aid  Soviet  Russia  is 
giving  North  Vietnam  to  tear  the  hearts 
out  of  Americans  in  Vietnam. 

The  February  26  issue  of  the  U.S.  News 
&  World  Report  goes  into  detail  to  iden- 
tify and  discuss  some  of  the  thousands 
of  Soviet  supplied  weapons  in  the  hands 
of  North  Vietnamese  troops  facing  our 
boys  and  free  world  allies  at  Khe  Sanh. 

I  include  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Re- 
port article  following  my  remarks: 
What  OI's  Face:  FV3rmidable  Array  op  Soviet 
Weapons 

Thousands  of  Soviet  weapons  are  In  the 
hands  of  North  Vietnamese  troops  facing 
U.S.  forces  at  Khe  Sanh  and  elsewhere  In  the 
northern  Provinces  of  South  Vietnam.  A  par- 
tial lUt— 

PT-76  Amphibious  tank:  Weighs  15.4  tons. 
Has  a  76-mm.  cannon,  several  antiaircraft 
machine  guns.  Used  for  first  time  In  success- 
ful attack  on  Lang  Vel  near  Khe  Sanh. 

Antiaircraft  weapons :  Surface-to-air 
(SAM)  missiles,  and  37-mm.  up  to  100-mm. 
radar-directed  guns.  Smaller  models  defend 
North  Vietnamese  positions  near  Khe  Sanh. 

Artillery:  Medium  artillery — 76-mm.  up  to 
152-mm. — with  10-mlle  range,  used  exten- 
sively In  shelling  American  positions  south 
of  the  Demilitarized  Zone. 

Barrage  Rockets:  Include  102-mm.  and 
140-mm.  rockets  that  carry  6  miles. 

Mortars:  82-mm.  MI937  fires  25  rounds  a 
minute.  Larger  120-mm.  MI943  weighs  600 
pounds,  fires  36.3-pound  round  at  rate  of  15 
a  minute,  with  range  of  6,000  yards.  160-mm. 
model  will  carry  9.000  yards. 

Grenade  launchers:  80-mm.  RPG-2  weighs 
6.3  pounds,  fires  4-pound  antitank  grenades 
4  to  6  times  a  minute,  with  range  of  100 
yards. 

Heavy  machine  guns:  12.7-mm.  DSHK 
model  weighs  347  pounds  with  its  mount,  has 
an  effective  range  of  3,000  yards  against 
ground  targets  and  1,000  yards  or  more 
against  air  targets. 

Light  machine  guns:  Model  RPD  is  fully 
automatic,  fed  from  a  drum-type  magazine. 
RP-46  model  is  also  fully  automatic,  nor- 
mally belt-fed.  All  models  fire  a  7.62-mm. 
shell. 


The  Church  and  Impending  Crisis 


HON.  HORACE  R.  KORNEGAY 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  4,  1968 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  issuance  of  the  recent  report  of  the 
President's  Advisory  Commission  on 
Civil  Disorders  have  come  a  welter  of 
comments  from  throughout  our  land. 

Prior  to  the  release  of  the  Commis- 
sion's report,  a  distinguished  North  Caro- 
lina minister  commented  publicly  on 
what  he  viewed  as  "The  Church  and  the 
Impending  Crisis."  Dr.  Allen  P.  Brantley, 
a  retired  superintendent  of  the  Burling- 
ton District,  North  Carolina  Conference 
of  the  Methodist  Church,  submitted  his 
views  to  a  weekly  newspaper  column, 
published  in  the  February  24  issue  of  the 
Burlington  Daily  Times-News. 

Herewith,  I  would  like  to  have  re- 
printed in  the  Record  the  "Message  of 
the  Week"  from  a  prominent  former  pas- 
tor, who  I  am  proud  to  claim  as  a  con- 
stituent of  the  Sixth  District  of  North 
Carolina. 

With  the  current  dialog  surrounding 
the  Riot  Commission's  report  and  rec- 
ommendations, I  think  it  is  a  particu- 
larly appropriate  moment  to  digest  the 
words  of  Dr.  Brantley,  for  they  are  a  wise 
commentary  on  what  is  happening  in 
America  today. 

The  article  follows: 
The  Church  and  Impending  Crisis 

The  Church  has  always  been  a  bulwark 
against  the  onslaught  of  Impending  crisis. 
The  voice  of  the  church  through  the  years 
has  been  heard  above  the  approaching  dan- 
ger signals  in  every  generation.  Today  seems 
to  be  an  exception.  People  including  Chris- 
tians seem  to  be  disturbed  and  worried  about 
the  immediate  future.  There  are  very  few 
nations,  not  plagued  with  unrest,  riots,  crime, 
rebellion  and  revolution.  Our  own  country 
is  no  exception.  We  are  confronted  with  a 
general  breakdown  of  law  and  order.  No  one 
seems  to  be  at  the  controls.  The  turbulent 
upheavals  in  lands  far  and  near,  have  brought 
panic,  riots,  crime  and  universal  revolution. 
The  street  of  many  of  our  cities  are  unsafe 
both  day  and  night.  The  courts  of  our  land, 
beginning  with  the  Supreme  Court  of  our 
nation,  must  take  much  of  the  blame  for  this 
unsavory  situation.  Our  country  has  been 
turned  over  to  the  criminal  elements,  while 
the  innocent  must  suffer  at  the  hands  of 
murderers,  rapists,  rioters,  thieves  and  dem- 
onstrators. The  people  who  love  America  and 
the  American  way  of  life,  are  asking  who 
has  let  us  down?  Why  are  we  In  such  a  pre- 
dicament? Wherein  have  we  failed?  There 
seems  to  be  but  one  logical  answer,  namely, 
the  men  and  women  who  stand  in  the  high 
places  of  power  todsy.  Those  who  occupy 
places  of  influence  are  afraid  to  use  their 
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influence  or  to  act,  for  f««r  th«y  Iom  their 
right  to  rule.  The  nations  of  the  world  seem 
to  be  In  a  state  of  aK>ral  decadence.  The  high 
and  noble  Ideals  of  American  Democracy, 
upon  which  our  civilization  ha«  betn  built 
have  all  been  forgotten.  Our  leaden  are 
grasping  for  power  at  the  expense  of  honesty, 
truth  and  moral  Integrity.  All  this  opens  the 
door  for  hoodlums  to  do  the  sam«  In  riots, 
thievery  and  denaonstratlons.  For  they  know 
when  they  are  apprehended  and  taken  to 
rnurt  rher  can  always  make  It  to  the  supreme 
court  which  will  likely  turn  them  loose,  on 
tho  Olmsy  grounds  of  constitutional  rights. 
The  prophet  Amos  lived  in  a  day  similar  to 
ours  and  his  words  of  warning  have  thun- 
dered down  the  ages  "Thus  salth  the  Lord  I 
will  not  turn  away  their  punishment  because 
they  have  despised  the  law,  and  their  lies 
caused  them  to  err:  because  they  sold  the 
righteous  for  silver  and  the  needy  for  a  pair 
cf  shoes." 

Our  people  have  been  deceived  by  poli- 
ticians, who  have  promised  great  things,  but 
when  once  elected,  many  of  them  fall  from 
the  snares  of  publicity,  the  guile  of  the  pres- 
sure groups,  and  are  Inveigled  to  "pass  the 
buck."  Xhey  are  afraid  to  vote  their  convic- 
tions for-^ar  of  retaliation  from  mobs.  They 
sacrifice  truth,  honesty  and  Integrity  for  elec- 
tion returns.  Many  of  our  lawmakers  are 
afraid  to  vote  for  laws  that  should  be  passed, 
because  of  political  entanglements,  blinded 
prejudices  and  for  fear  of  being  unseated. 
Thus  we  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  pressure 
groups,  the  onslaught  of  criminals  and  the 
weaklings  who  pose  as  our  representatives. 
They  In  turn  say  how  can  we  do  anything 
when  the  high  courts  of  our  land  turn  crimi- 
nals loose  under  the  guise  of  constitutional 
rights  of  the  Individual. 

Our  local  law  enforcement  officers  are  dis- 
couraged by  the  rulings  of  the  supreme  court. 
They  have  their  hands  tied  while  trying 
to  do  their  duty  in  the  protection  of  lives 
and  property.  When  they  arrest  a  criminal, 
all  the  offender  has  to  do  Is  to  cry  police  bru- 
tality, regardless  of  how  gentle  the  officer  may 
have  been,  tind  the  courts  begin  to  try  the 
officer  as  though  he  were  the  criminal.  Since 
such  attitudes  have  developed  among  our 
leaders.  crlEte  has  doubled,  trebled  and 
quadrupled  In  many  states  and  cities  of  our 
land.  How  long  can  we  as  a  nation  last  with 
such  moral  deterioration  in  practically  every 
category  of  life.  Once  again  we  hear  the 
words  of  Amos  as  he  says  "Hear  this  you 
that  swallow  up  the  needy,  even  to  make 
the  poor  of  the  land  to  (all  by  making  your 
money  great  and  falsifying  the  balances  by 
deceit."  Thus  salth  the  Lord  though  they 
dig  Into  hell,  thence  shall  my  hand  take 
them,  though  they  climb  up  to  heaven, 
thence  will  I  bring  them  down." 

Too  many  of  our  spiritual  leaders  have 
Joined  demonstrators,  who  proclaim  by  their 
action,  that  they  will  not  observe  the  laws 
of  our  country  if  they  run  contrary  to  their 
thinking.  How  can  leaders  who  refuse  to 
observe  our  laws  expect  others  to.  Some  of 
our  spiritual  leaders  have  become  so  ob- 
sessed with  the  social  status  of  man.  that 
his  spiritual  welfare  is  sadly  neglected.  Jesus 
said  "I  have  come  to  seek  and  s.<)ve  the  lost." 
That  was  the  one  great  mission  of  Jesus. 
However.  He  was  aware  of  the  pitfalls  In  a 
world  of  faltering  society.  He  was  called  upon 
to  heal  the  sick  and  to  feed  the  multitudes. 
He  did  this  sparingly.  He  could  have  turned 
the  stones  into  bread  and  fed  the  thousands 
of  all  lands.  That  would  have  made  ..  bread- 
feeding  Messiah.  This  he  refused  to  do.  "He 
said  the  poor  ye  have  with  you  always." 
Merely  feeding  a  person  is  not  going  to 
change  his  character.  Jesus  never  forgot  his 
mission  on  earth  which  was  spiritual  and 
not  social  or  temporal.  When  they  were  about 
to  arrest  Him.  Peter  drew  his  sword  and  cut 
off  the  ear  of  one  of  the  soldiers.  Jesus  com- 
manded that  he  put  up  his  sword,  saying 
"They  that  take  the  sword  will  die  by  the 
sword."  He  commanded  his  disciples  to  ob- 
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serve  the  law,  even  though  they  did  not 
approve. 

Jesua  both  recognized  and  observed  the 
laws  on  earth  as  well  as  the  laws  In  heaven 
when  He  said:  "Render  unto  Caesar  the 
things  that  are  Caesar's  and  to  Ood  the 
things  that  are  Ood's."  Unless  our  spiritual 
leaders  are  willing  to  recognize  and  observe 
the  laws  of  our  land  and  refuse  to  be  led 
by  extremists  who  want  demonstrations  for 
publicity,  regardless  of  The  consequences,  we 
are  headed  for  moral,  social  and  spiritual 
bankruptcy.  This  In  turn  leads  to  national 
disintegration  and  finally  to  anarchy.  This 
is  a  prologue  to  the  decline  and  fall  of  the 
most  distinguished  and  glorious  democracy 
that  ever  existed. 

Time  is  running  out.  One  crisis  after  an- 
other. How  many  can  we  face?  Does  the 
church  have  any  encouragement  for  us? 
Does  the  ministers  have  any  fresh  word  from 
Ood?  If  so.  now  Is  the  time  to  proclaim  It. 
We  need  something  that  is  eternal  and  some- 
thing we  can  believe  and  trust  In.  regard- 
less of  what  the  earthly  conditions  may  be. 
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Speech  of  Hon.  William  B.  Widnall  Before 
the  National  Housinj  Conference 
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or    CALirOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  4.  1968 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker. 
William  B.  Wionall.  our  able  ranking 
minority  meml)er  of  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  and  ranking 
member  of  the  Housing  Subcommittee, 
addressing  the  National  Houslnst  Confer- 
ence in  Washington  today,  makes  some 
excellent  points  which,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  House.  Mr.  Widnall.  in  pointing 
out  the  inaccuracies  of  recent  statements 
placed  in  the  Record,  could,  in  my  opin- 
ion have  gone  even  further  in  the  para- 
graph where  he  deals  with  rent  supple- 
ments. It  Is  worthy  of  mention  that,  since 
1965.  of  the  1.663  units  currently  under 
contract  in  the  rent  supplement  program, 
1,227  are  for  housing  units  for  the  elderly 
already  in  place,  and  only  436  are  new 
units  constructed  under  this  program. 
Members  of  the  House  should  not  be  mis- 
led by  the  distorted  statistics  on  these 
programs.  Following  is  the  text  of  the 
speech  of  my  esteemed  colleague,  Wil- 
liam B.  Widnall: 
Speech  of  Hon.  Willxam  B.  Widnall  Before 

THE      National      Housing      Confxbsnce, 

March  4,  1968,  Delivered  at  the  Statler- 

Hilton  Hotel.  Washington.  D.C. 

Urban  problems  cover,  and  are  concerned 
with,  a  multitude  of  sins.  Just  what  sins 
Is  another  question.  We  have  thousands  of 
housing  experts — some  of  whom  may  even  be 
for  real — and  this  entitles  us — at  the  least — 
to  a  million  opinions  of  sins,  cure-alls,  THE 
program,  and  the  dire  future  If  THE  pro- 
gram is  not  adopted,  fully  funded,  and  Im- 
plemented at  once. 

I  remind  myself  of  this  constantly,  and 
particularly  when  addressing  gatherings  such 
as  this,  knowing  that  regardles-s  of  the  num- 
ber of  my  audience.  I  am  faced  with  that 
many  critics  and  all  of  them  experts. 

Let  me  say  at  the  start  that  I  differ  from 
most  in  that  I  do  not  think  that  any  one 
program  will  do  THE  Job  and  cure  all  the 
sins.  It  will  take  many  programs.  The  only 
criterion  I  would  apply  to  each  is  that  it 
has  to  work.  Saying  that  it  would  work  If 
we  had  more  money  and  authority  Is  an  an- 


cient gambit  that  eventually  has  to  face 
up  against  the  law  of  diminishing  returns 
And  from  there  we  can  all  proceed  to  the 
area  we  all  know  is  paved  with  good  inten- 
tions. 

I  have  been  concerned  with  urban  prob- 
lems for  a  long  period  of  time,  not  only 
those  of  my  District  In  Northern  New  Jer- 
sey, but  also  the  ones  that  many  of  my 
constituents  bring  across  the  river  from  New 
York  City  each  night.  Good  Intentions  are 
still  part  of  my  portion,  but  after  spending 
so  much  time  In  the  minority  I  am  happy 
to  have  them  occasionally  translated  Uuu 
legislation.  In  recent  years  my  sponsore^l 
measures  have  Included  code  enforcement 
rehabilitation,  rent  certificates,  mass  transit 
historic  preservation,  and  urban  renewal.  I 
like  to  think  that  they  all  hang  together  and 
contribute  one  to  the  other. 

These  programs,  however,  have  to  produce 
results.  If  they  do  not,  I  shall  be  the  llr^T 
to  request  their  removal  from  the  Statu 'e 
Book.  At  the  same  time,  let  me  remind  ycu 
that  It  behooves  us  to  look  at  the  v.n- 
all  current  programs  are  operating  and  con- 
duct ourselves  accordingly.  I  do  not  expect 
this  sort  of  cooperation  from  extreme  par- 
tisans, but  from  housing  experts  It  is  :^n 
absolute  necessity. 

All  programs  now  operating  must  f»ce 
up  to  the  facts  of  life  and  survive  on  the 
question  of  whether  they  are  or  are  not  pro- 
ducing for  the  body  politic.  Our  financial 
condition  demands  it.  We  must  establish 
priorities,  forget  about  saving  face,  and 
remember  only  the  good  that  certain  pro- 
grams are  producing  and  In  what  quantities. 

I  do  not  mean  that  we  must  have  only  tiie 
economic  realities  in  mind.  They  are  mcst 
Important,  but  there  Is  social  Justice  to  be 
served  as  well.  The  latter,  however,  cannot 
be  served  by  paper  sbuflllng,  visions  of  thlnes 
to  come,  and  tattered  hopes  prldefuUy  sup- 
ported. We  must  expand  our  successes,  di.'-- 
card  our  failures,  and  learn  that  productive 
ideas  are  more  Important  than  increased 
appropriations. 

To  be  more  specific,  the  experience  of  i\\e 
concentrated  code  enforcement  program 
show  that  more  homes  have  been  targeted  fir 
rehabilitation  under  this  operation  in  one 
and  a  half  years  than  have  tjeen  done  uncler 
Tltle  I  rehabilitation  since  1954.  This  i~  a 
sample  of  what  HXTD  can  best  learn  from  us 
far  flung  operations  and  profit  greatly  there- 
by. The  profit  will  fiow  not  only  to  the  De- 
partment, but  also,  and  more  important!', 
to  the  people  seeking  rehabilitation  tools. 

HUD  could  start  by  reviewing  thoroughly 
its  workable  program,  particularly  with  r.-- 
spect  to  progress  in  code  adoption  and  eii- 
forcement  and  every  possible  assistance 
should  be  provided  to  localities  by  HUD  ;•' 
permit  them  to  comply.  This  is  particularly 
pertinent  since  statutory  provision  on  code 
enforcement  must  be  met.  It  ali-o  might  ."^.ive 
HUD  some  embarrassment  such  as  it  Is  now 
undergolnc;.  During  HCD's  long  delay  c.n  an- 
nouncing Its  chosen  few  Demonstrntion 
Cities,  one  of  them  let  Its  Workable  Program 
lapse  without  which  lew  of  HUD's  programs 
can  operate. 

Legislative  possibilities  are  Infinite  as  the 
Administration's  blockbuster  proposal 
proves.  The  unfortunate  thing  about  such  a 
measure  Is  that  it  takes  months  to  put  :t 
together  and  studied  comment  Is  expected 
at  once. 

This  Is  manifestly  Impossible.  Neither  I 
nor  anyone  else  has  had  .sufficient  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  close  examination  cf  the 
Administration's  new  omnibus  bill  since  :t 
was  introduced.  However.  I  can  promise  you 
that  this  must  and  will  be  done.  HUD  i= 
rl<5ht  now  cursed  with  so  many  complicated 
procedures  and  Interlocking  requireme.its 
that  It  cannot  efficiently  function  except  !n 
the  preparation  of  propaganda  packages. 

Its  present  bill  reminds  me  of  the  dress  ad- 
vice to  a  bride.  Within  its  154  pages  it  has 
"Something  old.  something  new,  something 
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borrowed,  and  something  blue."  The  old  and 
the  new  are  quickly  spotted.  That  which  Is 
borrowed  Is,  of  course,  the  plans  for  home 
ownership,  which  were  embodied  In  bills 
which  I  Introduced  In  the  House  and  Sena- 
tor Percy  In  the  Senate  last  year.  Some  of  the 
details  dllTer — HUD  will  always  pick  up  the 
option  for  more  government  control  and  red 
tape — but  the  similarities  are  striking.  The 
use  of  private  enterprise  corporations,  direct 
interest  subsidy,  guarantee  of  privately  is- 
sued debentures,  the  new  stress  on  home 
ownership  for  low  Income  families,  technical 
assistance  to  non-profit  groups,  you  heard  of 
iiU  these  from  us  in  1967.  They  have  been 
borrowed.  "Something  blue"  will  be  the  state 
of  the  taxpayer's  face  when  he  gets  the  bill 
for  the  Administration's  legislative  crafts- 
manship. 

This  borrowing  may  come  as  something  of 
a  blow  to  Senator  Percy,  or  he  may  be  flat- 
tered. As  for  myself.  I  remember  that  rent 
supplements  passed  In  1965,  followed  my  in- 
troduction of  the  rent  certificate,  or  leased 
housing  plan  in  1964.  Now  after  both  pro- 
grams were  simultaneously  made  a  part  of 
the  law.  It  Is  enough  to  know  that  rent  cer- 
Uficatea,  my  proposal,  has.  to  date,  housed 
over  10.000  families  In  decent,  safe,  and  sani- 
t  iry  homes  that  they  did  not  have  before, 
while  rent  supplements  has  placed  only  1,663 
In  the  same  kind  of  housing  In  the  same  time, 
statement  in  the  Congressional  Record  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding,  those  are  the  facts. 

I  will  have  new  proposals  this  year,  but  no 
blockbusters.  HUD  Is  close  to  choking  on  what 
It  Is  trying  to  digest  now,  I  do  not  want  to 
overly  complicate  matters. 

It  is  my  hO[)e  that  the  committees  of  Con- 
gress can  initiate  legislation  of  a  reciprocal 
nature  In  the  tax  field,  working  with  the  50 
states.  There  Is  great  need  for  this. 

For  example,  It  does  no  good  to  encourage 
a  family  to  rehabilitate  and  Improve  their 
home  or  place  of  business  If  their  reward  Is 
iin  immediate,  and  much  heavier  tax  burden. 
Particularly,  is  this  true  while  the  slum  land- 
lord reaps  benefits  from  failure  to  live  up  to 
code  provisions  and  the  basic  needs  of  his 
tenants.  We  should  tax  him  and  not  the  man 
uho  improves  his  property. 

What  we  need  Is  some  partnership  system 
between  federal  and  local  governments  and 
the  property  owner  that  will  reward  him  for 
neighborhood  betterment,  penalize  him  for 
falling  to  correct  conditions  that  cause  his 
property  to  be  labeled  substandard.  I  do  not 
think  a  permanent  tax  abatement  is  the  an- 
swer, but  I  can  conceiv«  of  one  lasting  three 
•ears  that  would  help  immeasurably.  The 
local  government  could  still  collect  Us  pre- 
vious taxes  and  look  forward  to  Increased 
revenues  after  three  years. 

The  previously  mentioned  rent  certificate 
program,  technically  known  as  Section  23  or 
leased  housing,  is  one  I  recommend  lor  ex- 
amination with  a  view  to  fuller  use.  It  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  builders  are  com- 
ing to  the  HAA  and  offering,  without  even 
tiie  assurance  of  a  binding  contract,  to  build 
;:Ousing  that  could  be  then  leased.  When 
le.T.ied  the  contract  could  contain  a  purchase 
option  which  the  local  housing  authorities 
could  exercise  in  behalf  of  the  low  income 
tenant  when  he  rose  above  the  locality's  In- 
come limits  for  s'jbsidy.  The  local  housing 
.iuthorltles  working  through  state  laws  could 
give  the  owner  of  the  property  Its  commit- 
ment for  a  guaranteed  rental  for  five  years, 
enabling  him  to  make  his  profit  from  both 
canstructlon  and  rapid  depreciation. 

There  would  be  other  possibilities,  such  as 
.•^.iles  to  a  non-profit  organization  which 
might  later  pass  the  property  on  to  the 
tenant.  Those  that  could  climb  would,  tho-^e 
thot  did  not  so  wish  co'uld  remain  on  an 
extended  lease.  There  could  be  tax  remission. 
The  possibilities  of  good  working  programs 
are  infinite.  They  need  only  a  little  legislative 
help  and  that  I  will  be  glad  to  extend  them. 

I  would  also  recommend  that  HUD  stream- 
line Us  processing  in   the  area  as  much  as 
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possible  In  order  to  aid  the  localities  desiring 
to  use  this  tool  for  benefitting  their  low  In- 
come families. 

To  date  HUD  has  not  been  noted — and  I 
differentiate  here  between  HUD  and  HAA — 
for  smoothing  the  path  of  this  program.  It 
has  placed  obstacles  in  Its  path,  misrepre- 
sented the  position  of  Congress  as  to  the  total 
number  of  units  that  could  be  utilized  under 
tlie  program,  and  given  It  very  little.  If  any, 
and  no  favorable,  publicity. 

Such  hindrances  have  not  been  placed  in 
the  path  of  the  rent  supplement  program. 
In  fact,  at  greater  cost  to  the  government 
and  to  the  low  Income  tenant,  HUD  has  pre- 
empted the  field  of  existing  housing,  and  re- 
habilitated housing,  which  is  properly  the 
field  of  rent  certificates.  It  may  come  as  a 
surprise  to  you,  but  as  of  February,  81  per- 
cent of  the  units  on  which  HUD  was  paying 
supplements  were  conversions  from  the  202 
elderly  program.  Rent  supplements  was 
touted  as  a  program  that  would  spur  new 
construction  and  most  of  the  statistics  which 
you  hear  In  this  connection  are  the  Depart- 
ment's over  enthusiastic  projection  of  esti- 
mates which  It  has  yet  to  produce.  Mean- 
while, it  has  used  the  202  program  which  like 
rent  certificates  Is  a  responsibility  of  HAA, 
not  FHA,  to  make  such  record  as  It  has. 

The  President  keeps  taking  Congn"ess  to 
t£isk  for  not  supporting  fully  rent  supple- 
ments. He  may  have  been  fooled  by  HUD's 
theorists,  the  Congress  has  not  been.  The 
harsh  treatment  given  the  rent  supplement 
program  In  1967  was  deserved.  HUD  is  at- 
tempting to  perpetuate  an  expensive  program 
that  It  foisted  off  on  FHA.  which  by  its  very 
nature  Is  unworkable. 

HUD  has,  also,  in  numerous  Instances,  re- 
stricted, over  the  objections  of  the  directors 
of  the  local  housing  authorities,  the  use  of 
rent  certificates  In  towns  that  have  vacancies 
of  3  percent  or  less,  unless  such  housing  was 
rehabilitated.  It  has  Justified  this  on  the 
grounds  that  to  permit  utilization  of  such 
decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  housing  would 
drive  rents  up. 

The  theory  of  their  reasoning  gets  through 
to  me.  but  the  practical  results  of  their  op- 
eration do  not.  There  are  families  particu- 
larly those  classed  as  elderly,  that  pay  a 
disproportionate  part  of  their  Income  for 
decent,  safe  and  sanitary  quarters  and  who 
are  eligible  for  public  housing.  Where  does 
this  leave  them?  Also,  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  the  rent  supplement  202  residents 
v.ould  fit  this  classification.  Did  HUD  place 
similar  strictures  on  the  use  of  rent  supple- 
ments? It  did  not.  it  has  used  every  means 
posiible  to  create  an  artificial  demand  for 
the  rent  supplement  program — FNMA  back- 
up, large  reserves  for  payment  to  sponsors, 
etc. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  in  recent  months 
HUD  has  thought  better  of  its  restrictive  3 
percent  vacancy  clause.  It  has  been  dropped 
from  Its  rent  certificate  contracts  in  New 
York  City  and  Washington.  DC.  If  it  can 
be  dropped  from  there,  it  can  be  dropped 
r.nywhere.  The  local  housing  authorities  are 
doing  well  with  the  rent  certificate  program. 
I  recommend  HUD  give  them  Its  fullest  co- 
operation. That  represents,  as  HUD  w^ell 
knows,  its  best  chance  of  reaching  the  far 
off  goal  of  70,000  additional  low  income 
families  under  roof  by   September  of   1968. 

HUD.  however,  is  also  now  requiring,  as  a 
federal  matter,  certain  Inlorm^ition  as  to  the 
racial  character  of  the  units  occupied  under 
the  lpa<lng  program.  This  Is  not  in  Its  prov- 
ince. The  lea-^in?  program  was  purposely  de- 
signed as  something  of  a  local  and  voluntary 
nature.  It  also  has  built  In  features  aimed 
at  avoiding  the  concentration  of  problems 
that  have  plagued  public  housing.  HUD  could 
better  spend  Us  time  reorganizing  and  expe- 
diting Its  own  Washington  directed  pro- 
grams, which  need  It.  than  In  manufactur- 
ing red  tape  to  strangle  forward-going  pro- 
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grams  which  have  proved  themselves  de- 
spite HUD'.s  condemnation. 

I  have  been  for  every  civil  rights  measure 
that  has  been  presented  to  the  Congress.  My 
record  extends  back  beyond  that.  I  do  not, 
however,  think  that  civil  rights  In  housing 
can  be  enforced  on  the  low  Income  families 
alone.  The  HAA,  formerly,  the  PHA,  has 
pushed  a  policy  of  open  housing  upon  the 
local  housing  authorities.  It  has  not  pro- 
duced Integration;  It  has  produced  segrega- 
tion. Well  over  half  of  public  housing  is 
today  occupied  by  minority  races.  In  the 
larger  cities  it  borders  on  80  to  90  percent. 
And  there  are  quite  a  few  urban  low  Income 
families  that  do  not  qualify  as  minority 
racial  families. 

If  the  public  housing  program  Is  to  con- 
tinue it  cannot  alone  carry  the  burden  of 
civil  rights  In  housing.  Nor  can  the  rent  cer- 
tificate program  be  expected  to  survive  if 
HUD  weaves  a  noose  of  red  tape  for  its  neck. 

What  has  the  rent  certificate  program  ac- 
complished to  date?  It  has  caused  consider- 
able rehabilitation  activity.  It  Is  being  used 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  in  over  37  states 
and  151  cities.  HAA  has  had  a  total  of  over 
40.000  units  applied  for.  Of  these  over  30.000 
units  are  already  under  contract,  over  10,000 
families  are  under  roof.  In  a  little  more  than 
a  year's  operation — when  the  Administration 
did  not  anticipate  a  demand  for  half  that 
number — I  think  that  It  Is  a  good  start.  Con- 
siderable credit  Is  due  the  Housing  Assist- 
ance Administration,  not  so  much  for  the 
contract  record  I  have  recited  as  for  the  fact 
that  It  has  placed  some  40  thousands  of  peo- 
ple under  roof  in  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary 
housing.   I  congratulate  the   HAA   for  that. 

Rent  certificate  housing  affords  us  the  ad- 
vantage of  closer  working  relationship  be- 
tween local  code  enforcement  agencies  and 
local  housing  authorities.  HUD  ought  to  give 
emphasis  to  this  and  encourage  It. 

Note  the  word  "encourage."  You  still  do 
better  with  sugar  than  vinegar.  I  like  the 
idea  of  code  enforcement  agencies  and  the 
local  housing  authorities  working  together 
because  I  think  It  brings  people  and  the  goals 
that  we  are  striving  for  a  little  closer  to- 
gether. It  certainly  means  that  the  total 
picture  is  that  much  more  in  focus.  And 
the  focus  must  be  crystal  clear  for  the  ulti- 
mate housing  goal  of  a  decent,  safe,  and 
sanitary  home  to  be  realized  for  every  family 
in  the  United  States. 

I  am  mindful  of  the  fact  that  the  312  Re- 
habilitation Loans  and  the  115  Rehabilita- 
tion grants  are  available  only  in  concen- 
trated code  enforcement  and  urban  renewal 
areas.  I  know  that  this  has  produced  requests 
for  the  same  assistance  from  peripheral 
areas.  It  Is  hard  to  Justify  assistance  to  tlie 
first  and  not  the  second.  I  do  not  want  HUD, 
however,  to  use  the  programs  I  originally 
.sponsored  to  first  tell  a  property  owner  that 
his  title  is  sufficient  to  levy  on  him  a  $3,000 
plus  repair  bill,  but  not  good  enough,  because 
of  HUD  administrative  regulations,  to  allow 
him  to  obtain  rehabilitation  loans  made  pos- 
sible by  federal  law  in  1964.  If  this  Is  ridicu- 
lous, you  have  made  the  Judgment.  Credit 
HUD  with  one  more  comedy  routine  made  at 
the  taxpayer's  expense. 

Perhaps  no  concept  has  engendered  as 
much  idealistic,  and  as  much  angry  com- 
mentary, as  that  of  "new  towns."  Your  or- 
ganization can  do  a  great  service  in  Its  ap- 
praisal of  the  newly  proposed  legislation  in 
this  field,  when  you  present  your  testimony 
to  the  Congress.  If  you  give  the  concept 
some  sort  of  priority  perspective. 

Per  example,  I  know  that  the  supply  of 
specialist."^  in  urban  planning,  housing  and 
other  aspects  of  urban  affairs  Is  limited. 
Shortly  their  abilities  and  experience  will  be 
strained  to  the  ytmost  by  the  tasks  pro- 
posed in  the  Adminlst'atlon's  housing  meas- 
ure, the  recommendations  of  the  National 
.Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders,  and 
elsewhere.     Their    possibilities    of    starting 
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an«w  m  "new  towns",  without  the  problems 
of  the  existing  community's  social  structure, 
political  alignments,  zoning  patterns,  build- 
ing codes,  transportation  systems,  and  the 
like.  Is  already  a  powerful  attraction,  not 
to  say  temptation.  To  build  a  •guaranteed" 
new  town  Is  a  fascinating  approach  to  any 
planner's  ambition. 

It  Is  beneficial,  however,  to  concentrate  ovir 
limited,  and  in  some  cases  untried,  pool  of 
talent  in  this  particular  field  when  to  do  so 
will  have  little  or  no  effect  on  our  existing 
urban  problems?  Given  our  limited  person- 
nel resource*,  the  impact  the  lucky  plan- 
ners may  make  may  be  visible,  good  or  bad. 
5.  10.  or  15  years  hence,  but  what  about 
NOW?  So  often,  and  too  often,  we  end  up 
doing  a  little  bit  of  everything  and  not 
enough  of  anything.  We  must  remember  our 
existing  cities  and  their  adjacent  metropoli- 
tan areas,  the  great  problems  they  have  that 
need  solving  now. 

What  are  our  priorities?  What  should  they 
really  be?  My  colleagues  and  I  would  welcome 
a  realistic  appraisal. 

Maybe  we  need  "new  towns."  Maybe  we 
are  ready  to  accept  Prank  Lloyd  Wright* 
radical,  rough,  but  perhaps  realistic  advice 
to  abartdon  our  large  cities.  But  while  we  are 
still  bertt  with  urban  problems  of  existing 
cities,  let  us  give  them  first  priority.  Last 
year.  I  asked  HUD  for  information  on  the 
Urban  renewal  program*  of  Detroit— past, 
present,  and  planned  for — specifically  for  the 
facts  with  regard  to  the  number  of  small 
business  establishments,  the  number  that 
would  be  displaced  and  replaced.  The  answer 
that  I  got  was  that  there  was  no  such  In- 
formation available. 

Again,  when  HUD  cut  off  addlUonal  urban 
renewal  funds  to  Cleveland,  a  year  ago,  I  In- 
quired as  to  relocation  procedures  for  fami- 
lies of  5  persons  or  more,  the  availability 
of  both  private  and  public  housing  lor  relo- 
catees.  etc.  Again.  I  was  told  no  such  In- 
formation was  available. 

Now.  one  reason  for  the  cutoff  was  said 
by  HUD  to  be  faulty  relocation  procedures. 
I  still  do  not  know  how  the  procedures  could 
be  known  :o  be  faulty  and  such  basic  In- 
formation as  I  requested  not  be  available  to 
prove  It. 

Four  years  before  I  had  fought  a  battle 
with  Cleveland's  urban  renewal  officials  and 
HUD  over  tne  way  the  program  should  be 
conducted.  HUD  then  gave  Cleveland  a  clean 
bill  of  health,  but  only  four  years  later  had 
to  withdraw  it.  I  do  not  think  It  took  them 
that  long  to  find  the  matter  out.  It  Is  my  firm 
suspicion  that  they  knew  when  the  1963 
hearings  were  conducted  that  the  program 
was  mismanaged   and  to   the  detriment  of 

Cleveland.  

further.  It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  HUD 
Is  quick  and  tireless  in  Its  quest  for  research 
funds,  but  slow  and  weary  when  It  comes  to 
supplying  the  documentation  for  Its  ad- 
ministrative action  or  reactions. 

At  a  time  when  our  budget  deficit  ap- 
proaches $30  billion  any  attempt  to  do  every- 
thing that  needs  to  be  done,  may  get  us  more 
problems  than  we  have  solutions  for.  Still,  we 
can  think,  experiment  on  a  small  scale,  and 
learn  In  the  process.  New  Ideas  prodtice  un- 
locked for  solutions  as  long  as  they  are 
grounded  not  so  much  In  theory  as  In  fact. 
There  is  room  for  all  of  us  and  our  Ideas  In 
the  field  of  urban  problems.  The  only  thing 
that  I  Insist  on — not  always  successfully — Is 
that  the  solutions  work  and  that  we  not  be 
overlong  at  determining  whether  they  work 
or  not.  Insisting  that  something  will  event- 
ually work  Is  no  service  to  those  of  us  that 
so  badly  need  solutions  now. 

So  let  our  plans  be  well  grounded,  our  red 
tape  be  protective,  but  minimal,  and  our 
cxires  for  urban  problems  sufficient  for  the 
next  thirty  years  rather  than  the  current 
legislative  session. 
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HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

OP   CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  4,  1968 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  States  can  take  justifiable  pride 
in  the  development  of  the  peaceful  uses 
of  atomic  energy  during  the  past  two 
decades.  Due  to  the  leadership  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  indus- 
try, the  United  Stetes  today  is  in  the 
forefront  in  the  civilian  uses  of  atomic 
energy.  In  agriculture,  in  medicine,  in 
industry,  the  civilian  atom  is  making 
major  contributions.  Not  the  least,  of 
course,  is  the  introduction  of  a  com- 
pletely new  energy  source  in  the  gen- 
eration of  electricity. 

During  the  past  2  years  over  70  nuclear 
stationary  powerplants  were  ordered  by 
electric  utility  companies  in  the  United 
States.  These  plants  are  not  being  built 
by  Government  funds.  Electric  utility 
companies  throughout  the  country  have 
been  ordering  these  plants  from  equip- 
ment manufacturers  without  any  Gov- 
ernment subsidy. 

Recently  there  are  some  who  have 
been  attacking  the  peaceful  atom  be- 
cause they  fear  economic  competition. 
One  official  of  the  United  Mine  Workers, 
for  example,  is  calling  upon  his  union 
members  to  boycott  all  products  of  cer- 
tain equipment  manufacturers  because 
they  manufacture  civilian  nuclear  prod- 
ucts. Fortunately,  however,  all  officials  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  are  not  so 
shortsighted  but  have  a  proper  under- 
standing of  the  need  for  scientific  prog- 
ress. 

District  50  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America,  on  February  13. 1968.  adopted 
a  resolution  recognizing  that  our  future 
is  "inextricably  interwoven  with  our  age 
of  great  scientific  progress  as  our  sci- 
entists, engineers,  and  workers  continue 
expanding  their  goals  directed  toward 
the  creation  of  a  better  life  to  support 
present  and  future  civilization."  They  re- 
fused to  be  stampeded  into  trying  to  hold 
back  technology.  I  believe  that  Mr. 
Elwood  MolTett,  president.  Angelo  J.  Ce- 
falo.  vice  president,  and  John  J.  Badoud, 
secretary-treasurer,  of  District  50  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  and  tfye 
International  Executive  Board  members 
who  signed  the  resolution  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  their  intelligent  approach 
to  the  peaceful  atom.  They  recognize  it 
not  as  a  threatening  competitor  but 
rather  as  an  additional  form  of  energy 
which,  together  with  oil,  gas,  and  coal, 
will  help  to  keep  the  United  States  In  the 
forefront  as  an  Industrial  nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  In  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks,  the 
resolution  on  atomic  energy  adopted  by 
District  50  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America,  together  with  a  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  press  release,  dated  Feb- 
ruary 16.  1968,  which  announced  that 
employees  in  privately  owned  and  oper- 
ated establishments  in  the  atomic  energy 
field  sustained  fewer  work  injuries  and 
lost  fewer  workdays  than  workers  in 


manufacturing  on  the  average,  according 
to  a  study  of  the  Labor  Department's 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics: 

Resolution — Nxjclear  Energy 
Whereas,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  atomic 
energy  was  discussed  by  scientists  only.  To- 
day, It  has  become  a  significant  part  of  our 
culture  and  has  a  profound  Importance  for 
all  mankind.  Atomic  energy  provides  strength 
for  the  defense  of  the  Free  World.  It  is  used 
to  generate  electric  power  and  for  the  treat- 
ment of  disease.  It  has  Improved  agricultural 
production.  Increased  industrial  processes, 
and  broadened  horizons  In  nearly  every  area 
of  scientific  endeavor.  Only  man's  ingenuity 
will    foretell    future   applications,   and 

Whereas,  nuclear  energy  in  existence  since 
the  beginning  of  the  earth.  Is  playing  a  vital 
role  In  the  life  of  every  man,  woman  and 
child  In  the  United  States  today.  In  the 
years  ahead.  It  will  affect  Increasingly  all  the 
peoples  of  the  earth.  Its  Impact  will  continue 
to  be  felt  in  the  generation  of  electricity. 
In  population.  In  medicine.  In  engineering 
and  to  create  a  better  life.  It  Is  essential 
that  all  Americans  gain  an  understanding 
of  Its  vltel  force  If  they  are  to  discharge 
thoughtfully  their  responsibilities  as  citi- 
zens and  if  they  are  to  realize  fully  the  un- 
limited benefits  that  nuclear  energy  offers 
them,  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Government 
has  the  sole  authority  to  license  the  con- 
struction, operation  and  use  of  nuclear 
energy  plants  of  which  there  are  some  sixteen 
operable.  Another  sixteen  are  under  con- 
struction and  thirty-nine  are  on  order  and. 
when  In  operation,  will  be  used  for  National 
defense,  for  light  and  power,  to  track  down 
disease,  to  sterilize  medical  supplies,  to  pow- 
er ships  and  test  lubricating  oils;  and.  the 
industry  has  adopted  Isotopes  In  other  ways 
to  test  welds  and  auto  pistons,  to  measure 
carpet  thickness  and  In  the  manufacture  of 
chemicals,  as  well  as  in  various  aspects  of 
food  preservation  and  growth,  and 

Whereas,  District  50,  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America,  for  more  than  third  of  a  century, 
has  counted  among  its  members  many  thou- 
sands of  workers  employed  In  the  production 
of  energy  for  NaUonal  defense  and  for  power, 
light,  steam,  scientific  development  and 
medical  research  from  oil,  gas,  electricity  and 
nuclear  energy,  and  many  such  employers 
of  our  members  are  including  the  use  of 
nuclear  energy  In  their  current  and  future 
plans  for  expansion  and  development. 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved.  That  in  our  rapidly 
expanding  economy  In  a  growing  world  It 
Is  encumbent  upon  the  International  Of- 
ficers and  the  members  of  the  International 
Executive  Board  of  District  50.  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  to  recognize  on  behalf 
of  our  membership  that  our  future  Is  in- 
extricably interwoven  with  our  age  of  great 
scientific  progress  as  our  scientists,  engineers 
and  workers  continue  expanding  their  goals 
directed  toward  the  creation  of  a  better  hfe 
to  support  present  and  future  civilizations. 
This  Is  contrary  to  the  thinking  of  those  who 
sporadically  would  remind  us  that  progress 
In  the  field  of  nuclear  energy  represents  a 
destructive  force  which  could  annihilate  hu- 
manity. Mounting  scientific  statistics 
amassed  through  the  2,000.000  man  years  of 
experience  In  the  Atomic  Industry  discounts 
this  pessimism,  and 

Be  It  further  resolved.  That,  since  our 
Union's  present  and  future  Is  so  clearly  Inter- 
woven with  the  progress  and  development  of 
the  Atomic  Industry,  District  50  will  con- 
tinue to  represent  and  safeguard  our  mem- 
bership employed  In  every  phase  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Industry  and  will  offer  to 
bring  imlon  representation  to  workers  en- 
gaged in  the  Atomic  and  Nuclear  Industry 
wherever  they  may  be  located  In  our  Juris- 
diction. 
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Adopted   at  Washington,   D.C.,   this   13th 
day  of  February,  1968. 

International  Union  of  District  50,  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America;  Elwood 
Moffett,  President;  Angelo  J.  Cefalo. 
Vice-President;  John  J.  Badoud,  Sec- 
retary-Treasurer. 
[Also  signed  by  members  of  the  Interna- 
tional Executive  Board — names  illegible.] 


National  Commander  of  American  Legion, 
William  E.  Galbraith,  Laonches  SS 
."American  Legion,"  February  27, 1968, 
at  Chester,  Pa. 


HON.  G.  ROBERT  WATKINS 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  4.  1968 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 27  the  SS  American  Legion,  con- 
structed for  the  United  States  Lines  was 
launched  in  my  hometown  of  Chester  by 
the  Sun  Ship  Building  &  Di-y  Dock  Co. 
The  naming  of  this  latest  addition  to  our 
Nation's  merchant  marine  fleet  is  but 
another  tribute  to  almost  50  years  of 
American  Legion  support  for  a  strong 
American  merchant  marine. 

With  the  traditional  words,  "I  christen 
thee  the  SS  American  Legion,"  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam E.  Galbraith.  wife  of  the  American 
Legion's  national  commander,  sent  a 
mighty  ship,  named  for  the  world's  great- 
est veterans  organization  down  the  ways. 
The  SS  American  Legion  becomes  the 
second  ship  to  bear  that  proud  name. 
Her  predecessor  served  with  distinction 
as  a  troop  transport  In  World  War  II  and 
participated  In  the  Invasion  of  Guadal- 
canal. 

Following  the  launching  ceremonies, 
a  distinguished  group  of  Legionnaires, 
government  officials,  and  top  shipping 
industrialists  heard  National  Command- 
er Galbraith  deliver  a  major  maritime 
address. 

I  commend  Commander  Galbralth's 
speech  to  the  Members  of  the  Congress 
and  insert  it  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  this  is  a  great  honor 
that  has  been  bestowed  upon  The  American 
Legion  here  today  with  the  christening  of 
this  splendid  new  vessel  as  the  S.S.  American 
Legion. 

This  is  the  second  great  American  ship  to 
bear  the  proud  name  of  The  American  Legion 
and  I  know  that  Legionnaires  throughout 
this  land  and  around  the  world  Join  with  me 
In  expressing  our  gratitude  to  the  United 
States  Lines  for  this  new  recognition  of  The 
American  Legion. 

This  Is  a  timely  moment  In  history  for  The 
American  Legion  to  be  renewing  Its  service 
upon  the  seas,  for  our  organization  now  Is 
approaching  the  half-century  mark  of  serv- 
ice to  Ood  and  country,  and  an  Important 
part  of  our  50th  Anniversary  observance  in- 
volves planning  for  a  second  half-century 
of  effective  service.  Also,  the  American  Mer- 
chant Marine  is,  we  believe,  approaching  Its 
Armageddon. 

It  is  coincidental  too  that  within  the  space 
of  five  months  I  have  had  personal  experi- 
ence regarding  both  the  original  S.S.  Ameri- 
can Legion  and  the  new  S.S.  American 
Legion. 

During  our  National  Executive  Committee 
meetings  last  October  I  was  privileged  to 
accept  on  behalf  of  the  National  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Legion  the  plaque  from  the  ship 
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which  first  bore  the  name.  Originally  a  proud 
passenger  liner,  the  first  S.S.  American  Legion 
was  "drafted"  as  a  troop  transport  In  World 
War  II  and  had  a  distinguished  war  record. 
As  the  U.S.S.  American  Legion  (AP-35)  she 
carried  elements  of  the  First  Marine  Division 
to  the  invasion  of  Guadalcanal. 

The  plaque  from  that  ship  was  inscribed 
as  follows: 

"A  million  fighting  men,  banded  together 
for  God  and  country,  have  called  themselves 
The  American  Legion.  Gladly  they  lend  their 
name  to  this  good  ship,  dedicated  to  the 
task  of  promoting  amity  among  free  people 
of  the  Americas.  As  long  as  this  imperishable 
bronze  endures  may  such  ideas  prevail." 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  today  some  2  million 
six-hundred  thousand  American  Legionnaires 
gladly  lend  their  name  to  this  beautiful  new 
cargo  liner  of  the  United  States  Lines  and  we 
would  wish  for  her  and  her  crew  a  career  of 
service  that  will  even  excel  that  of  her  prede- 
cessor. 

We  would  also  express  the  fond  hope  that 
this  occasion  may  be  but  one  of  many,  many 
similar  events  throughout  this  nation  over 
the  next  several  years  which  will  mark  the 
rebuilding  and  revltalizatlon  of  the  American 
Merchant  and  the  restoration  of  the  Amer- 
ican Flag  to  a  position  of  preemlneiice  upon 
the  seven  seas. 

The  American  Legion  has  long  been  con- 
cerned with  the  status  of  our  Merchant 
Marine  for  we  have  seen  examples  of  the  un- 
reliability of  foreign  flags  when  the  chips 
are  down  and  we  must  supply  American 
fighting  men  overseas.  We  recall  all  too 
vividly  the  refusal  of  some  foreign  ship  op- 
erators, In  the  summer  of  1965.  to  transpiort 
vital  cargoes  from  West  Coast  ports  to  Viet- 
nam. 

This  Is  all  the  proof  anybody  should  need 
that  America  must  maintain  the  capability 
to  do  it  ourselves  as  far  as  transporting  and 
supplying  our  fighting  men  is  concerned. 
Ships  such  as  the  S.S.  American  Legion, 
christened  here  today,  are  playing  a  most 
important  role  In  sustaining  our  fighting 
forces  in  Southeast  Asia. 

.  We  are  advised  the  ninety-eight  per  cent 
of  the  combat  equipment  and  supplies  de- 
livered to  our  troops  In  Vietnam  Is  carried 
by  American  ships,  that  nearly  a  million  tons 
of  such  equipment  Is  moved  each  month, 
and  that  since  April  of  1965  American  ships 
have  transported  well  over  twenty-five  mil- 
lion tons  of  material  to  Vietnam. 

Let's  face  it,  the  movement  of  such  a  vol- 
ume of  material  by  any  other  presently 
available  means  of  transportation  would  be 
an  utter  impossibility.  We  are  talking  in 
terms  of  some  280.000  standard  box  cars  full 
of  supplies,  which  would  make  a  train  more 
than  2.300  miles  long,  and  which  would  reach 
almost  across  this  country  from  Washington, 
D.C.  to  Los  Angeles,  California. 

This  bridge  of  ships  to  Vietnam  Is  gaining 
another  Important  span  with  the  addition  of 
the  S.S.  American  Legion  to  America's  cargo 
liner  fieet.  She  is  the  second  ship  in  a  one 
hundred  million  dollar  building  program 
which,  by  early  1969  will  give  the  United 
States  Lines  a  fieet  of  the  largest,  fastest, 
most  modem  cargo  liners  on  any  ocean. 

America's  cargo  liner  fieet,  however.  Is  the 
one  bright  spot  in  an  otherwise  pretty 
gloomy  picture  of  this  country's  overall  posi- 
tion with  regard  to  our  Merchant  Marine 
•and  our  comparative  standing  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  Yes,  we  are  maintaining  the 
supply  line  to  Vietnam,  but  we  should  point 
out  how  we  are  maintaining  it.  We  are  do- 
ing it  with  the  help  of  reconditioned  ships 
of  World  War  II  vintage,  which  has  helped 
earn  the  Vietnam  sea  lift  the  title  of  the 
"Rust  Bucket"  brigade. 

Not  only  are  we  forced  to  pull  the  aging 
World  War  II  ships  out  of  mothballs,  but 
we  are  falling  to  keep  pace  with  other  na- 
tions of  the  world  with  a  realistic  building 
and  replacement  program.  This  Is  even  more 
difficult   to   understand   when   it   is   consld- 
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ered  that  an  adequate  Merchant  Marine  Is 
so  vital  to  this  country  not  only  from  a 
military  standpoint,  but  economically  as 
well. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  so  concerned  about 
the  world  monetary  situation,  the  gold  flow 
and  America's  balance  of  payments  deficit 
we  continue  to  Ignore  our  Merchant  Marine 
which,  we  are  advised,  makes  an  annual 
contribution  of  some  $750  million  to  tSOO 
million  annually  to  the  plus  side  of  our 
balance  of  payments.  Some  eighty  cents  of 
every  dollar  of  ocean  freight  payments  to 
U.S.  Cargo  ships  Is  retained  in  the  United 
States  and  on  U.S.  passenger  ships  that 
figure  increases  to  ninety  cents  on  the 
dollar. 

This  certainly  looks  like  a  pretty  sound 
Investment,  not  only  from  the  standpoint 
of  national  security,  but  from  the  stand- 
point of  fiscal  security  as  well. 

We  have  nientioned  that  America's  cargo 
liner  fleet,  which  the  S.S.  American  Legion, 
christened  here  today.  Is  Joining,  is  the  one 
healthy  segment  of  our  four-fleet  Merchant 
Marine.  The  other  three  parts,  the  bulk 
carriers,  tankers  and  Irregular  tramp  fleets 
all  are  hurting,  and  this  is  made  shockingly 
clear  when  it  Is  realized  that  our  own  Mer- 
chant Marine  carries  only  about  seven  per 
cent  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United 
States. 

America,  once  the  world's  number  one 
maritime  nation,  now  has  slipped  to  six- 
teenth place  among  the  nations  of  the 
world  In  merchant  ship  building.  Finland 
has  moved  ahead  of  the  United  States  in 
new  merchant  ship  construction,  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  which  already  has  surpassed 
Great  Britain,  now  is  moving  full  speed 
ahead  to  challenge  the  United  States  as 
the  world's  leading  maritime  nation. 

At  current  construction  rates  that  day  will 
come  all  too  quickly.  Russia  is  building  about 
12  merchant  vesseis  to  every  one  now  being 
built  by  or  for  the  United  States.  Not  only 
are  the  Soviets  outdistancing  us  In  the  mat- 
ter of  tonnage  now  under  construction,  but 
they  are  moving  to  computer  control  tech- 
niques for  their  merchant  fleet  which  Is  ex- 
pected to  Increase  its  carrying  capacity  an- 
other five  to  six  per  cent. 

It  becomes  increasingly  obvious  that  Amer- 
ica's vessel  replacement  program  is  not  ade- 
quate. Even  the  replacement  program  insti- 
tuted a  decade  ago  In  running  90  to  100 
ships  behind  schedule. 

The  American  Legion  is  acutely  aware  of 
the  deficiencies  of  the  American  Merchant 
Marine.  We  believe  that  steps  to  remedy  those 
deficiencies  are  long  overdue.  We  believe  that 
action  must  be  taken  now.  and  we  are  hope- 
ful that  this  session  of  congress  must  act 
favorably  on  the  Magnuson-Garmatz  bill  for 
a  new  maritime  program. 

It  Is  our  understanding  that  this  bill  will 
be  coming  up  for  hearings  very  shortly,  and 
its  passage  would  accomplish  much  of  the 
intent  of  our  National  Convention  resolution 
on  the  American  Merchant  Marine  adopted 
last  September  in  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

It  Is  not  within  these  past  few  months  that 
The  American  Legion  has  been  concerned 
about,  and  expressed  its  opinions  upon  the 
maritime  situation.  Far  from  it,  the  action 
of  our  most  recent  convention  reflects  the 
concern  of  almost  a  half  century,  and  is  a 
reiteration  of  American  Legion  policy  of  long 
standing. 

Basically,  what  we  advocate  Is  an  orderly 
and  adequate  vessel  replacement  program 
that  would  prevent  our  merchant  fleet  from 
becoming  obsolete.  We  believe  the  Magnu- 
son-Garmatz bill  would  be  a  major  step  in 
the  right  direction,  and  we  believe  that  step 
is  needed  now. 

The  American  Legion's  latest  Convention 
resolution  was  a  strong,  14-polnt  measure, 
much  too  lengthy  to  recite  in  detail  here,  but 
I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  those  clauses 
pertinent  to  this  occasion,  and  which  we  be- 
lieve would  be  accomplished,  at  least  In  part, 
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by  passage  of  the  pending  rnurlttme  legis- 
lation. 

Directed  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  the  President  and  applicable  execu- 
tive agencies,  our  resolution  urged  that  they: 

1  Implement  as  fully  as  possible  the  sound 
national  maritime  policy  Including  parity 
payments  to  ship  operators  In  the  liner  serv- 
ices, established  In  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1936,  calling  for  a  United  States  Flag 
merchant  fleet  adequate  for  our  national 
defense  and  commerce. 

2  Assure  the  appropriations  of  adequate 
funds  to  enable  the  Industry  and  govem- 
jnent  to  proceed  with  an  accelerated  vessel 
replacement  program  to  effectively  combat 
the  challenge  of  the  Soviet  Union  for  the 
siipremacy  and  domination  of  seaborne  com- 
merce 

3  Assure  the  appropriation  of  adequate 
funds  to  enable  the  government  to  proceed 
with  research  and  development  In  the  mari- 
time t:eld,  particularly  in  connection  with 
new  types  of  vessel  propulsion,  spwcincally 
including  nuclear  power,  and  new  design 
and  cargo  handling  techniques. 

We  believe  these  steps  are  necessary  and 
we  believe  they  are  necessary  now.  for  as  we 
said  at  .the  outset.  It  Is  our  belief  that  the 
AmerlciUX.  Merchant  Marine  stands  at  Its 
Armageddon. 

In  less  than  five  years,  more  than  two 
thirds  of  our  present  merchant  fleet  of  969 
ships  will  be  2S  years  old.  this  Is  assuming 
a  continuing  ll-shlp-a-year  program,  which 
would  by  1972  give  us  only  357  vessels  less 
than  25  years  old. 

Our  reserve  fleet  of  1.336  ships  Is  mostly 
of  World  War  II  vintage.  They  are  being 
reactivated  at  a  cost  of  from  $350,000  to 
•400.000  each  and  are  proving  tremendously 
costly  to  keep  operating.  Obviously,  the 
American  Merchant  Marine  Is  approaching 
the  point  of  no  return  from  the  standpoint  of 
age 

The  American  Legion  stands  to  be  counted 
In  the  corner  of  those  who  favor  fast  action 
to  revitalize  our  own  merchant  nuu-lne  for 
we  believe  It  would  be  a  serious,  possibly  a 
fatal  mistake  to  place  our  reliance  upon 
foreign  dags  in  tlmej  of  crises. 

The  .American  Legion  will  continue  Its  pro- 
gram of  support  for.  and  of  education  and 
information  about  the  American  Merchant 
Marine  as  a  tourth  arm  of  national  security 
and.  as  such,  vital  to  the  defense  of  freedom. 


Citixens  Protest  Bridge  Toll  Raise 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

or    KCW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  4.  1968 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January 
17.  1968.  the  Delaware  River  Port  Au- 
thority Commissioners  of  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey  voted  to  increase  the 
tolls  on  the  Walt  Whitman  and  Benja- 
min Franklin  Bridges,  both  spans  con- 
necting Philadelphia  with  Camden 
Coimty.  from  25  cents  to  50  cents.  This 
was  a  sharp  increase  cf  100  percent  toll 
rai.se.  Considering  that  this  affected 
thousands  of  motorists  daily.  I  entered  a 
shaip  piotest  and  requested  that  public 
hearir.gs  be  held. 

On  January  25.  1968.  I  met  with  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  Alan  Boyd, 
along  with  other  Congressmen  who  rep- 
resent the  area  affected  in  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey  at  which  time  Secretary 
Boyd  was  requested  to  Intercede.  Our 
major  request  was  for  a  public  hearing 
on  the  matter  and  also  a  request  waa 
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made  to  hold  the  toU  raLse  in  abeyance 
until  the  public  hearings  were  held.  On 
January  31.  1968.  Chairman  David 
Walker  of  the  Delaware  River  Port 
Authority  announced  that  the  toll 
raise  would  not  be  held  in  abeyance 
and.  accordingly,  the  rate  raise  went 
into  effect  on  February  I.  1968.  Mr. 
Walker  and  the  port  authority  commis- 
sioners in  their  prepared  statement  de- 
clared that  the  toll  raise  was  absolutely 
essential  if  they  were  to  continue  port 
facility  expansion.  There  is  currently 
pending  the  proposed  building  of  two 
new  bridges.  One  at  Delair,  N.J..  and  one 
in  the  Chester-Bridgeport.  N.J..  area. 
Secretary  Boyd  has  advised  me  that  his 
olTice  is  currently  studying  the  situation 
and  that  they  will  advise  us  as  soon  as 
possible  as  to  their  findings. 

On  February  23.  1968.  I  met  with  Ray- 
mond V.  3.  Miller  of  Camden.  N.J..  at 
his  request.  Mr.  Miller  has  been  active  in 
civic  and  community  affairs  in  the  Cam- 
den. N.J..  area  for  a  number  of  years. 
Currently.  Mr.  Miller  Is  representing  the 
Delaware  Valley  chapter  of  the  American 
Veterans"  Committee.  This  committee 
has  been  protesting  the  advance  in  the 
bridge  toll  structures.  Mr.  Miller  brought 
with  him  petitions  signed  by  over  11.000 
persons  from  the  New  Jersey  find  Phila- 
delphia area.  The  petitions  call  for  the 
abolishment  of  the  E)elaware  River  Port 
Authority.  I  advised  Mr.  Miller  that  As- 
semblyman Lee  Laskin  of  Camden.  N.J., 
had  introduced  legislation  in  the  New 
Jersey  Assembly  that  coincided  with  Mr. 
Millers  petitions.  My  advice  to  him  was 
to  consult  with  Mr.  Laskin.  Considering 
that  I  am  currently  awaiting  the  result 
of  Secretary  Boyd's  investigation.  I  do 
not  deem  it  advisable  to  become  involved 
in  any  phase  of  legislation  currently 
pending  in  the  New  Jersey  Legislature. 

I  have  known  Mr.  Miller  for  a  number 
of  years.  He  is  an  energetic  person  and 
has  been  involved  in  many  civic  and 
community  exercises.  His  interest  in  the 
toll  raise  is  commendable. 

It  behooves  us  to  make  sure  that  legis- 
lation commensurate  with  the  problem 
of  determining  whether  toll  raises  are 
necessary  or  not  must  be  in  evidence.  If 
the  current  law  does  not  cover  this  situa- 
tion then  new  legislation  should  be  en- 
acted. 


U.N.O.  Discredited 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  4.  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  more  and 
more  it  becomes  apparent  that  most  lead- 
ers of  the  free  world  have  come  to  regard 
the  United  Nations  as  a  do-nothing,  dis- 
credited body  of  oCBcious  intermeddlers. 

I  include  a  comment  from  the  Febru- 
ary 26  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  com- 
ments from  the  February  28  News  from 
South  Africa,  and  the  RBC  broadcast 
for  August  12,  1967,  for  our  colleagues' 
information : 

(Prom  US.  News  tt  World  Report.  Feb.  26. 
1968) 

U  Thant,  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
NatiOJU,  is  not  regarded  very  highly  ^y  foj» 
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American  diplomats.  Commented  one  diplo- 
mat, after  Thant's  latest  trip  to  world  cap- 
itals: "Really,  Thant  is  the  moat  discredited 
Asian  of  them  all." 

LrtTEa  TO  U  Thant  Made  Pttbuc 

South  Africa's  Foreign  Affairs  Minuter.  Dr 
Hllgard  Muller.  has  told  U  Thant.  Secretary- 
Oeneral  of  the  United  Nations,  that  South 
Africa  would  continue  to  combat  terrorist 
activities  by  appropriate  measures.  Includ- 
ing the  Terrorism  Act.  "at  least  until  cur- 
rent political  and  social  turmoil  in  Africa 
has  abated  and  made  way  for  greater  stabil- 
ity." 

This  was  South  Africa's  reply  to  a  UN 
General  Assembly  resolution  of  October  l'7 
last  year  purporting  to  revoke  South  Africa's 
mandate  over  South  West  Africa  and  whic  <.\ 
Is  regarded  as  Illegal  by  Pretoria. 

The  letter,  which  runs  to  54  legal  f./e 
p.ges.  gives  extensive  Information  abcut 
terrorist  activities  and  legislative  mea.suros 
taken  by  South  Africa  to  combat  terrorism. 
It  gives  salient  points  of  the  recent  Terror:-: 
Trial  In  Pretoria.  Including  extracts  from  t)ie 
Judgment  from  the  record  of  evidence.  I: 
deals  with  the  death  of  one  of  the  accused 
during  the  trial,  and  refutes  allegations  maclp 
at  the  United  Nations  and  elsewhere  that  ne 
was  tortured  to  death  and  that  the  accused 
in  the  trial  were  not  provided  with  medi:  i; 
treatment. 

Tlie  letter  al«o  gives  South  Africa's  rep.y 
to  most  of  the  allegations  made  at  the  Unl;rd 
Nations  about  the  Terrorism  Act  and  the 
Terrorist  Trial. 

The  usual  procedure  at  the  United  Na- 
tions Is  for  the  Secretary-General  to  make 
a  document  of  this  kind  available  to  ull 
delegations. 

Tn  his  letter.  E>r.  Muller  says:  "Beln!;  re- 
sponsible for  the  welfare  of  all  the  Inhab- 
itants of  South  West  Africa,  the  Government 
of  the  Republic  of  South  Africa  cannot  :.:- 
low  a  group  of  trained  terrorists  to  create 
a  Vietcong-llke  reign  of  violence." 

After  giving  the  salient  features  of  the 
Terrorist  Trial.  Including  extracts  from  the 
Judgment  and  the  record  of  evidence.  Dr 
Muller  said  that  in  most  countries  of  ;he 
world  there  was  legislation  empowering  'he 
State  to  take  exceptional  measures  to  com- 
bat subversion  and  there  was  no  reason 
why  South  Africa  should  be  an  exception. 

The  letter  also  .<«ald:  "The  persons  arre.st  >d 
in  Ovamboland  ar.d  elsewhere  were  nrrestPd 
^■tth  the  full  support  and  assistance  of  the 
Ovtmbo  ard  Okavango  people  themselves 
who  demanded  that  firm  action  be  taken  bv 
the  South  .African  authcrities  to  prevrnt 
further  Infiltration  of  tsrrcrtsts  into  their 
territories." 

The  Minister  said  that  In  SouUi  Afrlc:\ 
terrorists  were  allowed  the  process  of  law 
which  was  not  afforded  them  In  many  other 
parts  of  the  world.  The  main  charge  against 
the  accused  In  the  Pretoria  Terrorist  Trial 
vnder  the  Terrorism  Act.  he  said,  comprised 
activities  such  as  conspiracies  to  murder, 
armed  robbery,  arson,  possession  of  firearms, 
firing  on  the  police  and  violently  resisting; 
arrest — all  with  the  object  of  endangering 
Inw  and  order.  The  ruthless  nature  of  the 
acts  of  the  so-called  freedom  fighters  was 
well-known  and  Included  the  most  barbarous 
murders  of  Innocent  members  of  Vie  civilian 
population.  Numerous  attacks  had  been 
made  on  witnesses,  many  of  whom  have  bee'i 
killed. 

The  Terrorism  Act  had  been  made  retro- 
active because  of  those  who  tn'etitlonaUy 
planned  and  took  required  steps  to  execute 
subversive  terrorist  activities. 

Dr.  Muller  concluded  his  letter  by  saying: 
"The  South  African  Government  Is  as  much 
concerned  as  any  other  civilized  state  about 
fur>damental  human,  values,  freedom,  dig- 
nities and  Justice  for  all.  Despite  all  efforts 
by  foreign  Instigators  to  counter  them.  South 
Africa's   policies   enjoy   the   support  of   the 
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overwhelming  majority  of  the  peoples  of 
.south  West  Africa  and  are  achieving  Increas- 
ing success  bringing  satisfaction  and  secu- 
rity to  them. 

'The  Republic's  policy  of  self-determlna- 
t  on  provides  the  opportunity  for  political 
.I'lf-reallzatlon  for  each  population  group  to 
:he  luUest  extent.  South  Africa's  efforts  have 
..:icadv  resulted  in  a  standard  of  well-being 
comparing  very  favorably  with  the  rest  of 
.»frica.  The  South  African  Government  sub- 
.'cr'.bes  to  the  rule  of  law.  but  it  is  not 
prepared  to  expose  the  {jeoples  committed  to 
H.s  care  to  terrorist  aggression  because  of  a 
Uopniatlc  Insistence  oo  the  Immutability  of 
cfrtain  selective  legal  rules  and  procedures." 

COASTAL  DEFENSE   DISCUSSED 

Recent  events  had  accentuated  the  im- 
portance of  Slmonstown  tremendously,  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition.  Sir  de  VUllers 
Graaff.  said  In  the  Assembly  on  February  20 
when  he  referred  to  the  statement  In  the 
British  House  of  Commons  that  the  British 
Prime  Minister  had  attached  Importance  to 
the  Slmonstown  Agreement  and  that  he  had 
had  no  communication  from  the  South  Afri- 
can Government  about  the  use  of  Slmons- 
town. 

Speaking  on  the  third  reading  of  the  Part 
Appropriation  Bill,  Sir  de  Vllllers  said  the 
House  and  the  country  were  entitled  to  an 
explanation.  TTie  British  attitude  In  regard 
to  Slmonstown  was  Inexplicable  and  was 
c.iuslng  bitterness,  he  said.  The  Government 
should  use  all  Its  persuasive  powers  to  get 
the  present  and  future  governments  In 
Britain  to  honor  the  Slmonstown  Agreement 
In  letter  and  spirit.  "I  believe  that  In  this 
m.itter  right  Is  on  our  side.  I  believe  that 
time  Is  on  our  side." 

.After  giving  an  account  of  the  defense 
agreement  of  1955,  Minister  of  Defense  P.  W. 
Botha  said  It  should  be  quite  clear  to  the 
House  that  "we  have  throughout  honored 
these  agreements  both  In  the  letter  and  the 
spirit.  If  there  had  been  an  abrogation  of 
these  agreements,  the  responsibility  there- 
fore must  be  laid  foursquare  at  the  door  of 
the  British  Government. 

"Whilst  we  have  always  been  prepared  to 
c.irry  the  burden  of  our  responslblUtlea  In 
.iccordance  with  the  clear  understandings 
reached  In  1955.  and  subsequent  discussions, 
and  while  we  continue  to  be  prepared  to  do 
Fo  in  the  Interests  of  the  defense  of  the  Free 
World.  I  am  now  constrained  to  say  that  in 
View  of  the  attitude  of  the  United  Kingdom 
Government  In  the  matter  of  the  supply  to 
us  of  defense  equipment  for  the  Implementa- 
tion of  our  agreement  on  the  defense  of  the 
ssa  route  round  southern  Africa,  the  United 
Kingdom  Government  cannot  continue  to 
rely  on  our  benevolent  acquiescence  to  the 
use  of  our  airfields,  or  the  naval  base  at 
Slmonstown.  or  any  other  of  our  harbor  fa- 
cilities in  peace  or  In  war.  except  If  we  deem 
it  in  the  interests  of  South  Africa  to  make 
them  available." 

The  Minister  concluded  his  statement  by 
saying:  "I  hope  the  leaders  of  the  great  coun- 
tnes  of  the  world,  such  as  the  United  States 
.ind  Great  Britain,  will  eventually  accept  the 
f 'ct  that  we  have  a  Joint  task  as  to  the  sea 
riutes  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope." 

The  NUnlster  said  that  after  the  1967  de- 
fense talks  in  Cape  Town  between  Britain 
and  the  Republic  which  took  place  on  the 
basis  of  the  traditional  relationship  and  co- 
operation which  had  always  obtained  be- 
f.veen  the  two  armed  forces,  the  South 
African  Government  presented  the  British 
Government  with  a  'shopping  list"  on  mari- 
time defense  equipment  which  would  pos- 
E.taly  be  required  during  the  next  ten  years. 
The  British  delegation  had  taken  note  of 
the  list  and  had  given  an  assurance  that  It 
would  be  considered  urgently. 

'I  have  been  in  correspondence  with  the 
British  Defense  Minister  on  this  matter  but 
tn  spite  of  several  reminders  the  only  reac- 
tion so  far  was  the  British  Prime  Minister's 
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statement  in  the  House  of  Commons  that 
the  arms  embargo  still  applies." 

It  was  only  then  that  the  Prime  Minister. 
Mr.  'Vorster,  had  reacted  the  way  he  had  done 
when  In  his  New  Year  message  he  had  said 
that  South  Africa  would  look  anew  at  the 
Slmonstown  Agreement.  The  Minister  said 
the  defense  of  any  country,  not  the  least 
South  Africa,  needed  forward  planning.  "In 
the  light  of  the  British  Government's  deci- 
sion we  accordingly  have  no  choice  but  to 
develop  more  rapidly  our  own  resources  to 
provide  as  far  as  possible  for  our  defense  re- 
quirements." 

"And  Insofar  as  our  supplies  of  weapons 
from  overseas  sources  Is  concerned,  those 
coimtrles  willing  to  cooperate  with  us  wrill 
naturally  reap  the  benefit." 

R.  B.  C.  Commentary 

Sanctions  are  In  the  news  again,  but  more 
so  overseas  than  In  this  country.  Last  night 
the  British  Commonwealth  .Secretary.  Mr. 
George  Thomson,  hotly  denied  that  economic 
factors  would  soon  force  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  give  up  sanctions  and  come  to  a 
settlement  on  Rhodesia's  terms;  he  did  ad- 
mit, however,  that  sanctions  are  imposing 
some  extra  burdens  on  the  British  economy. 

Speaking  to  the  members  of  the  Royal 
Commonwealth  Society  In  London.  Sir  Roy 
Welensky  pointed  out  that  beating  sanctions 
has  become  a  national  game  with  Rhode- 
slans,  and  he  told  his  audience:  "You  are  liv- 
ing in  a  fool's  paradise  If  you  think  that 
sanctions  can  produce  a  political  change  In 
Rhodesia." 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  the  Sec- 
retary General  of  the  United  Nations  has 
Just  published  a  report  on  sanctions  against 
Rhodesia.  U  Thant  presented  this  document 
to  the  Security  Council,  and  it  contained 
what  statistics  he  had  been  able  to  amass. 
These  cannot  have  been  of  much  help  to  the 
Council — for  the  gaps  were  obvious.  No 
statistics  were  provided  by  Communist  coun- 
tries— they  obviously  do  not  Intend  to 
give  away  any  trade  secrets,  whether  these 
relate  to  Rhodesia  or  anywhere  else.  Most  of 
the  Independent  African  states  also  failed  to 
submit  any  figures,  and  another  blank  spot 
was  the  lack  of  information  from  the  oil- 
producing  Middle  East  countries,  who  did  not 
say  where  their  oil  was  going. 

Whether  or  not  sanctions  are  hurting  ei- 
ther Britain  or  Rhodesia  economically  Is  one 
point,  but  Mr.  Thomson's  remark  that  sanc- 
tions would  continue  for  as  long  as  they  were 
necessary  to  achieve  the  British  Govern- 
ment's purpose,  raises  another:  Just  what  is 
the  British  objective?  Presumably  it  Is  ma- 
jority rule,  one-man-one-vote  and  the  rest  of 
the  Six  Principles,  These  seem  to  have  become 
a  matter  of  conscience,  and  Mr.  Wilson  and 
Mr.  Thomson  set  themselves  up  as  the  keep- 
ers of  the  British  conscience  as  far  as  Rhode- 
sia is  concerned.  But  do  they  seriously  sug- 
gest that  the  British  conscience  believes  one- 
man-one-vote  to  be  more  Important  than 
human  lives? 

If  "might  is  right"  and  the  British  con- 
.science  has  no  qualms  over  the  lives  lost  In 
Palestine,  in  Burma,  in  Kenya,  in  Cyprus  and 
In  Aden — then  Mr.  Thomson  may  have  a  case. 
If  Britain  had  used  sanctions  to  preserve  lav/ 
and  order  In  those  countries — and  had  been 
successful — then  Mr.  Wilson  could  stand  up 
for  his  Six  Principles.  But,  to  infer  that  thoi-e 
countries  are  more  peaceful  and  more  v.-orthy 
of  Independence  than  Rhodesia  is  an  insult 
to  the  Intelligence  of  the  British  people.  The 
franchise  r.iav  be  a  worthy  objective,  but 
even  If  It  is  achieved.  It  is  valueless  to  those 
w^ho  were  shot  In  the  back  by  terrorists. 

The  Labour  Governmeiit'o  reasoning  may 
be  that  if  Rhodesia's  economy  could  be  de- 
stroyed by  sanctions,  then  the  country  could 
be  turned  into  a  black  African  frtate,  and 
built  up  again  with  British  financial  aid. 
But  recent  events  have  shown  that  even  If 
the  first  part  of  the  objective  were  achieved. 
Britain  would  be  in  no  position  to  give  finan- 
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clal  help.  Perhaps  Mr.  Wilson  hopes  that 
sanctions  will  create  an  opposition  to  the 
present  Government,  and  thus  give  him 
someone  else  to  turn  to.  If  he  does,  then  his 
tactical  and  political  skills  are  over-rated. 
The  one  established  result  of  sanctions  is 
that  they  have  united  Rhodesia  as  never 
before 

Sir  Roy  Welensky  admitted  to  the  Royal 
Commonwealth  Society  that  he  was  a  strong 
opponent  of  the  Rhodesian  Government,  but 
he  added  that  if  people  still  think  there  are 
any  prospects  of  an  opposition  starling  up 
InRhode.sla  .  .  .  they  should  forget  it.  Any 
opponent  who  stands  up  against  It  Is  doomed 
to  failure,  and  there  can  be  no  oppyosltion  in 
Rhodesia  until  the  Independence  Issue  l.s  out 
of  the  way. 

In  short,  the  Rhodesian  Government  of 
today  represents  the  will  of  the  people. 


Let's  Not  Kid  Ourselves  About  the 
Vietcong 


HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  4.  1968 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  two 
weeks  ago  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
Vietcong  units  launched  a  series  of  brutal 
and  devastating  attacks  against  the  civil- 
ian population  of  South  Vietnam.  Thou- 
sands of  Vietnamese  have  been  killed, 
many  more  wounded  and  over  200.000 
made  homeless.  Communist  terror  and 
destruction  which  have  long  scarred  the 
villages  and  villagers  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese countryside  have  now  made 
agony  a  common  experience  among  the 
people  of  the  cities. 

In  this  broad  pattern  of  deliberate  ter- 
ror one  act  in  particular  exposes  the 
Communist  enemy  for  what  he  really  is. 
According  to  several  news  reports  I  have 
seen,  the  Communist  forces  in  the  an- 
cient Vietnamese  capital  of  Hue  mur- 
dered 300  Vietnamese  civilians  with  cold 
deliberation  and  buried  them  in  a  mass 
grave.  Principal  victims  of  this  slaughter 
were  government  officials  and  techni- 
cians, the  very  people  who  represent  the 
South  Vietnamese  attempts  to  achieve 
stability  and  progress.  But  even  this  ter- 
rible act  can  only  underscore  the  cease- 
less campaign  of  terror  that  the  Commu- 
nists have  carried  on  in  South  Vietnam 
for  years.  Since  1957  over  13,000  civilians 
have  been  killed  by  Vietcong  terrorists 
as  part  of  their  campaign  to  take  over 
South  Vietnam.  Last  year  alone  over 
3.700  Vietnamese  died  as  a  result  of  de- 
liberate Communist  terror.  Seventy-three 
hundred  others  were  wounded  and  4,500 
kidnaped. 

I  dwell  on  these  facts  because  I  think 
it  is  important  for  us  and  all  Americans 
to  realize  the  nature  of  enemy  we  face  in 
Vietnam.  We  should  keep  this  clearly  in 
mind  when  we  hear  some  people  crying. 
"Let's  get  out  of  Vietnam  at  any  cost, 
the  Communists  aren't  really  that  bad." 
We  should  remember  what  the  enemy  is 
like  when  people  question  the  morality 
of  our  commitment  in  Vietnam. 

Let  us  remember  we  are  not  dealing 
v,ith  a  simple  group  of  agrarian  reform- 
ers or  patriotic  nationalists,  as  some 
naively  claim.  We  are  dealing  with  a  de- 
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termlned,  disciplined,  and  ruthless  Com- 
munist force  which  wants  total  control 
of  South  Vietnam  no  matter  what  the 
cost  in  lives  of  the  people  who  live  there. 
Let  us  continue  in  our  ceaseless  efforts 
to  bring  Hanoi  to  the  negotiating  table 
and  peace  to  Vietnam.  But  let  us  at  the 
same  time  have  no  illusions  about  our 
Communist  opponent.  The  South  Viet- 
namese people  have  no  Illusions  and  for 
this  reason,  they  have  continued  to  fight 
Communist  aggression  and  domination 
these  many  years. 


I  An  Freedom's  Soldier 


HON.  WILLIAM  HENRY  HARRISON 

or    WTOMINO 

IN  THE  HOtJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  4,  1968 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  within 
a  week.  Tnany  fine  young  men  and  women 
will  arrive  in  Washington  to  participate 
In  a  contest  well  known  and  respected  by 
every  American. 

Each  year  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States  and  its  ladles 
auxiliary  conducts  a  Voice  of  Democracy 
contest. 

This  year  over  400.000  school  students 
participated  In  the  contest,  competing 
for  the  five  scholarships  which  are 
awarded. 

The  contest  theme  this  year  was 
"Freedom's  Challenge." 

In  this  time  of  consternation  and 
strife,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  the 
challenge  of  freedom  Is  being  sorely 
tested. 

The  outcome  of  this  challenge  will  be 
determined  by  such  men  as  Kent  Hall, 
of  Olllette,  Wyo.,  our  States  winning 
contestant. 

I  am  very  proud  to  share  with  you  this 
young  man's  conception  of  "Freedom's 
Challenge."  as  follows: 

I  Am  ParcooM's  Solbixx 

I  am  freedom's  soldier.  I  have  no  name, 
rather.  I  have  a  cause.  My  cause  Is  freedom. 
Long  have  I  fought  for  freedom,  and  great 
has  been  the  blood  I  have  shed,  but  I  am 
freedoms  soldier,  and  freedom  does  not 
come  easy. 

Early  In  my  life,  my  heart  and  mind 
were  burdened  with  oppression.  Sad  was  I. 
when  the  English  were  my  masters.  I  watched 
with  tears,  the  Injustices  suffered  by  my 
friends  .  .  And  then  I  listened — I  heard 
the  words  of  Patrick  Henry  and  read  of  the 
deeds  of  Samuel  Adams — I  soon  knew  my 
cause,  and  the  price  I  would  have  to  pay.  I 
fought  at  Trenton  and  I  fought  at  Princeton. 
I  killed  many — and  saw  many  killed.  My  feet 
and  hands  froze  at  Valley  Forge,  but  I  per- 
severed— lor  I  know  my  life  was  not  my 
own.  I  left  my  blood  at  Saratoga — but  I 
would  not  die.  I  walked  many  long,  tiresome 
miles,  but  I  knew  I  could  not  stop.  At  York- 
town,  my  dreams  were  realized — for  freedom 
was  born.  Harsh  was  the  suffering  I  en- 
dured, and  harsh  was  the  sadness  I  felt — 
but  I  am  freedom's  soldier,  and  freedom 
does  not  come  easy. 

As  I  grew  older,  I  watched  with  anxiety 
the  actions  of  others  throughout  the  world. 
I  listened  with  despair  to  the  words  of  Hit- 
ler and  his  kind.  I  learned  with  sadness  the 
fate  of  Denmark  and  of  Norway  at  the  hands 
of  oppression.  I  realized  my  cause  was  being 
threatened — and  I  knew  again,  I  would  h^ve 
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to  fight.  I  fought  at  Guadalcanal,  In  the 
ominous  Jungle  heat.  I  saw  great  suffering 
and  watched  as  many  died  for  my  cause  .  .  . 
I  watched  at  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge,  as  my 
friends  dropped  like  files.  But  when  I  saw 
my  flag  being  raised  on  Iwo  Jlma — I  gained 
new  hope.  I  knew  I  must  go  on.  And  I  did  go 
on — on  to  the  beaches  of  Okinawa,  where  I 
fought  for  freedom.  I  fought  In  the  Philip- 
pines and  I  fought  In  the  Marianas — and  I 
soon  knew  that  freedonl  would  not  die,  that 
freedom  could  not  die.  Many  were  the  tears 
I  shed,  and  great  was  the  blood  I  loat — but 
I  am  freedom's  soldier,  and  freedom  does  not 
come  easy. 

And  now  I  am  fighting  again.  This  time  In 
Southeast  Asia.  I  sweat  during  the  day  and 
I  sweat  during  the  night — I  sleep  with  the 
dead  and  the  dying,  and  my  heart  cries  out 
for  the  wounded.  Again,  I  have  to  kill,  not  for 
myself,  but  for  freedom.  And  when  I  grow 
tired — I  look  to  America  for  support — but 
In  America,  support  is  not  to  be  found.  In- 
stead, I  am  criticized  and  condemned  for  my 
actions.  I  remind  myself  that  freedom  Is 
not  Just  for  Americans,  but  stlU  I  grow 
weary.  I  see  new  hope  when  I  look  down  at 
the  faces  of  Vietnamese  children — and  hear 
their  cries  of  Joy  upon  my  sight,  but  still 
I  grow  weary.  I  look  again  to  America — to 
give  me  something  to  which  I  can  cling — 
but  I  see  only  bitterness  and  discontent. 
Never  before  have  I  had  to  fight  without  the 
full  support  of  my  countrymen — but  now  I 
do.  I  know  now,  I  am  on  my  own,  I  am  not 
fighting  for  America — nor  for  South  Viet- 
nam—I  am  fighting  for  freedom.  I  am  free- 
dom's soldier,  but  freedom  does  not  come 
easy. 


Vander  Jagt's  Views 


March  Jt,  1968 

Gov.  Romney  told  us  he  Is  proud  to  have 
frankly  admitted  he  was  "brainwashed' 
about  Vietnam  by  the  Administration.  As  he 
spoke,  I  thought  how  Important  It  is  for  a 
man  to  realize  that  he  had  been  brainwashed. 
Beware  the  man  who  Is  unaware  that  he  has 
been  given  a  snow  Job. 

So.  I  salute  a  good  loser,  a  fine  and  dedi- 
cated American. 


Rx:  Fertilizer  and  Pills 


HON.  GUY  VANDER  JAGT 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  4,  1968 

Mr.  VANDER  JAOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks  today,  I  Include  be- 
low my  statement  at  the  time  Gov. 
Oeorge  Romney  withdrew  from  the 
Republican  presidential  race : 
Vandhi  Jagt's  Views 

Governor  Oeorge  Romney  withdrew  from 
the  Republican  presidential  race  with  class, 
courage  and  conviction. 

The  people  at  large  are  the  real  loeere.  They 
are  denied  a  fundamental  right  of  choice. 

In  bowing  out  of  the  Jungle  of  national 
politics.  Oeorge  Romney  left  the  Republican 
Party  with  a  challenge  to  either  rally  around 
one  candidate  early  In  the  game  or  suffer  an- 
other agonizing  defeat. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  spending  a  quiet 
hour  with  the  Governor  In  his  Washington 
hotel  suite  a  few  minutes  after  he  made  the 
dramatic  announcement. 

Along  with  other  Michigan  freshmen 
Republican  Congressmen,  I  had  the  rare  op- 
portunity of  sharing  historic  moments  with 
Gov.  Romney  away  from  the  noise  and  con- 
fusion of  the  campaign. 

What  was  said  there  belongs  only  In  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  those  who  listened  with 
deep  respect  and  humility  to  a  dedicated  man 
describe,  still  with  strong  conviction,  the 
righteousness  of  his  cause. 

He  talked  without  bitterness,  although  he 
had  reason  to  be  bitter.  He  spoke  with  a 
warm  smile,  although  he  had  reasons  to  weep. 
He  recalled  without  anguish,  how  he  had 
been  deeply  wounded  by  the  rlfle-flre  of  a 
political  war. 

Then,  with  a  characteristic  flash  of  deter- 
nUnatlon,  he  pledged  to  keep  fighting  the 
good  fight  on  the  awesome  Issues  of  this 
deeply-troubled  time. 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  4.  1968 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
familiar  with  that  weU-wom  admonition, 
"don't  do  as  I  do,  do  as  I  say."  This  seems 
to  have  particular  application  when  we 
think  about  this  worldwide  problem  of 
overpopulation  and  the  assistance  which 
our  country  has  provided  to  countries 
such  as  India  in  bringing  their  explosive 
population  growth  under  control  while 
at  the  same  time  helping  them  to  im- 
prove their  own  food-producing  capacity. 
Happily,  the  desperate  situation  in  India 
shows  dramatic  signs  of  improving  and 
this  year  they  are  enjoying  an  alltime- 
record  bumper  crop. 

The  population  crisis  in  Latin  America 
and  Asia  is  also  being  subjected  to  a 
frontal  attack  by  various  programs  of 
"planned  parenthood"  and  for  the  first 
time  in  years,  food  production  in  under- 
developed countries  is  moving  forward 
faster  than  child  production. 

Strangely,  the  United  States  which 
has  provided  a  good  deal  of  the  impetus 
for  "planned  parenthood"  In  other  coun- 
tries around  the  world,  has  been  rather 
ineffective  in  combating  the  same  prob- 
lem right  here  at  home.  This  whole  story 
Is  set  forth  rather  vividly  In  an  editorial 
appearing  in  the  Peoria  Journal  Star  of 
March  4,  1968.  I  include  the  editorial 
at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

Rx:  Fertilizeb  and  Pnxs 
(By  C.  L.  Dancey) 

While  articulate  people  wallow  In  a  welter 
of  Ideologies,  the  real  revolution  goes  on 
throughout  the  world  almost  unnoticed. 

And  of  all  the  odd  places,  this  revolution 
seems  to  have  begun  In  Chiang  Kal  Sheks 
Formosa. 

On  that  over-crowded  Island,  with  Its  vio- 
lent opposition  to  Communism,  the  years  of 
struggling  for  a  way  to  survive  In  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  brought  about  what  KlpUng 
said  would  never  happen — East  met  West. 

On  the  little  (comparatively  speaking) 
Island  of  Formosa  the  over-whelming  prob- 
lem of  a  truly  productive  Asian-style  agricul- 
ture made  its  first  appearance. 

Today.  South  Korea  Is  showing  similar 
signs  of  emerging  as  an  effective  food  pro- 
ducing Asian  country  as  well  as  making 
strides  In  Industry. 

Malaysia  Is  beginning  to  prosper. 

But  the  big  breakthrough  has  come  In  the 
most  hopeless  area  of  all  and  the  biggest 
nation  outside  of  China — India. 

India,  inured  to  centuries  of  starvation, 
has  been  the  klng-pln  In  the  gloomy  forecasts 
repeatedly  made  over  the  past  five  years  of 
the  world  out-producing  itself  In  children 
and  under-producing  In  food  with  horrible 
consequences. 

Two  years  of  drought  and  disaster  In  India 
suggested  that  perhaps  the  time  of  crisis  was 
coming  much  faster  than  realized. 
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But  as  Is  so  often  the  case  with  "trends", 
the  crisis  of  this  sort,  in  and  of  Itself, 
creates  a  new  condition  and  a  drastic  change. 
India,  made  desperate  by  two  successive 
years  of  unprecedented  failure,  amazed  the 
experts.  Instead  of  being  stubbornly  resistant 
to  change  and  faithful  to  tradition,  Indian 
farmers  were  eager,  clamoring,  and  some- 
times even  rioting  to  obtain  modem  ma- 
terials and  to  get  scientific  farming  methods! 
Monsanto  made  a  major  contribution.  Just 
m  the  business  of  pursuing  Its  normal  ob- 
jectives, and  had  Invested  millions  In  a  fer- 
tilizer plant  there.  Its  products  were  eagerly 
snatched,  and  the  demand  exceeds  their  pro- 
duction capability. 

This  year  India  Is  enjoying  an  all-time 
record  bumper  crop,  and  everybody  (includ- 
ing the  Indians)  is  amazed  at  the  sudden 
"turn  of  fortune",  and  the  reversal  of  their 
situation. 

Japan,  which  lacks  the  arable  lands,  has 
long  since  turned  the  comer  on  productivity 
in  the  Industrial  field,  made  the  most  of 
what  agriculture  It  can  support,  but  only 
recently  really  turned  the  corner  on  the  rela- 
tionship of  these  activities  to  population. 

Japan,  amazingly  for  an  Asian  nation, 
which  once  led  the  others  In  Us  "runaway 
population  growth",  has  leveled  off  In  popu- 
lation and  seems  "out  of  danger." 

The  answer  there  has  been,  quite  simply, 
the  wide  adoption  of  "planned  parenthood." 
In  the  last  few  years,  with  the  United 
States  providing  the  "pills"  and  know-how 
involved  In  different  systems  of  "planned 
parenthood",  and  government  programs  In 
many  under-developed  countries,  the  results 
are  beginning  to  be  seen. 

For  the  first  time  In  memory,  food  pro- 
duction throughout  the  underdeveloped 
world  leaped  forward  faster  than  child 
production! 

In  Portugal,  and  In  Latin  America,  the 
shift  Is  showing  Itself. 

The  hope  that  has  suddenly  taken  place 
Is  like  a  sunrise. 

The  unsolvable  problems  suddenly  become 
solvable. 

Asia  can  escape  the  age-old  scourge  of 
starvation,  and  the  other  under-developed 
countries  can  develop  fruitful  agriculture 
and  avoid  riyiaway  population  problems, 
thereby  making  genuine  economic  progress 
possible — and  decent  living  conditions. 

Ironically,  while  the  U.S.  provides  much 
of  the  Impetus  for  "planned  parenthood" 
throughout  so  much  of  the  world,  as  well  as 
for  the  techniques  of  food  production  at  dra- 
matically higher  levels,  at  home  we  still  find 
our  own  "War  on  Poverty"  swamped  by  the 
multiplying  numbers  of  "ADC  babies",  and 
the  runaway  birthrate  among  the  poor  which 
so  often  traps  them  into  permanent  poverty. 
The  whole  world  Is  learning  that  If  a  fam- 
ily only  has  as  many  kldS  as  It  can  handle 
and  provide  attention  lor  and  give  opportu- 
nities to,  poverty  and  want  can  be  fought 
effectively. 

The  whole  world  but  the  United  States — 
which  has  led  the  revolution  elsewhere. 

When  the  day  comes  that  families  are  of 
such  size  among  American  poor  that  they 
do  not  drag  the  parents  down,  that  parents 
can  effectively  concern  themselves  with  how 
the  youngster  Is  doing  In  school  and  where 
he  goes  at  night,  a  great  many  problems  will 
be  solved  here. 

The  parent  who  Is  "snowed  under"  by  her 
own  fertility  Is  a  large  part  of  our  problem 
In  terms  of  both  poverty  and  of  Juvenile 
problems. 

It's  about  time  we  learned  the  lessons  we 
have  been  teaching  around  the  world,  and 
applied  them  more  effectively  at  home. 

Must  It  wait,  as  In  India,  for  some  years  of 
exceptional  tragedy,  until  desperation  forces 
people  to  face  such  facts? 
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"Freedom's  Challenge" 


HON.  VERNON  W.  THOMSON 

OF'   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  4,  1968 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  each  year  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  of  the  United  States  and 
it  ladies'  auxiliary  conducts  a  Voice  of 
Democracy  contest.  I  am  pleased  to  call 
my  colleagues'  attention  to  the  winning 
speech,  "Freedom's  Challenge,"  by  my 
constituent.  Miss  Jo  Ann  Wagner  of 
Prairie  du  Chien.  Wis.,  as  follows: 

The  ocean  is  misty;  a  small  fragment  of 
land  is  visible  from  the  deck.  Slipping 
through  the  water,  the  boat  gains  the  harbor. 
A  thousand  pairs  of  eyes  are  turned  anxi- 
ously, searching.  And  suddenly  they  discern 
her  emerging  through  the  mist:  head  held 
high,  torch  In  hand,  her  eyes  smiling:  "Wel- 
come to  freedom!" 

That  statute  began  almost  200  years  ago 
with  a  handful  of  genius,  a  group  of  men 
who  would  Influence  a  people,  a  government, 
and  a  world.  The  stone  was  set,  but  It  took 
191  years  of  striving  to  hew  this  figure. 
Thousands  of  hands  shaped  that  symbol 
through  sunny  and  foggy  weather.  With  goals 
set  high  and  eyes  shining  bright,  those  peo- 
ple fashioned  a  statue.  And  today,  they  place 
that  statue  In  our  hands.  Now,  It  Is  our 
turn  to  grasp  hammer  and  chisel,  to  take 
up  where  they  left  off;  to  go  on  creating  and 
renewing  that  eternal  symbol  of  democracy. 
That  symbol  of  liberty  must  never  be 
dulled  but  always  polished  and  shining.  We 
must  temper  her  form  by  our  prudence  and 
respect.  Liberty  has  endured  war.  pestilence, 
and  famine,  and  came  out  triumphant.  Now 
under  our  workmanship,  she  must  be 
strengthened  by  vigilance  to  keep  her  free; 
she  must  be  enriched  by  originality  to  main- 
tain her  Inventiveness;  and  she  must  be  sup- 
ported by  patriotism  to  retain  her  unity. 

Liberty  was  erected  by  Individuals  working 
together  to  shape  her  with  principles  of  In- 
tegrity and  mutual  cooperation.  She  gained 
her  arms,  her  feet,  her  face,  and  her  features 
from  the  hands  of  Individuals.  Lest  liberty 
should  become  dowdy  and  commonplace  from 
apathy,  these  men  chiseled  within  her  the 
opportunity  for  education;  the  vital  freedom 
of  religion,  speech,  press,  and  assembly;  and 
the  privilege  of  every  maker  to  vote.  Today 
Liberty's  eyes  are  steady,  her  ears,  listening, 
because  her  sculptors  were  fearlessly  pursu- 
ing truth.  This  Is  the  continuing  challenge 
for  the  youth  of  America:  to  preserve  these 
rights  and  to  pursue  truth. 

Today  as  our  hands  reach  out  to  grasp  the 
hammer  and  to  grip  the  chisel,  we  must 
realize  what  responsibilities  the  use  of  these 
tools  demands  of  us.  Before  we  can  accept 
these  tools  we  must  be  determined  to  know, 
love,  and  serve  the  United  States  of  America. 
Our  hands  must  reach  out  with  knowl- 
edge— gained  by  diligent  study  of  the  United 
States,  Its  history.  Its  government,  and  Its 
problems  today;  these  same  hands  must 
grasp  the  hammer  of  patriotism — with  en- 
thusiastic loyalty  to  the  fundamentals  of  our 
democratic  government,  with  a  willingness 
to  vote,  to  obey  her  laws,  and  to  respect  her 
leaders;  and  finally,  these  hands  must  grip 
the  chisel  of  service — which  begins  by  serv- 
ing the  local  community  and  ends  by  par- 
ticipating In  national  projects. 

Then  and  only  then  have  we  accepted  and 
met  the  challenge  of  freedom. 

Then  and  only  then,  can  we  proudly  raise 
our  eyes  to  Liberty  and  say,  "This  Is  my  coun- 
try, land  of  the  free,  with  liberty  and  Justice 
for  all." 
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Are  We  Asleep  at  the  Switch? 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  4.  1968 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  I  submit  an  article, 
"Are  We  Asleep  at  the  Switch?"  written 
by  Albert  G.  Hulett,  M.D.,  colonel.  U.S. 
Army,  retired,  and  published  by  the  So- 
journers, a  national  magazine  of  the 
patriotic  Masonic-military  society  called 
National  Sojourners,  Inc. 

The  purposes  and  pronouncement  are 
as  follows: 

National  Sojourners,  Incorporated 
purposes 

The  purposes  of  National  Sojourners  shall 
be  to  organize  Commissioned  Officers  and 
Warrant  Officers  (p.ost  and  present)  of  tlie 
uniformed  forces  of  the  United  States,  who 
are  Master  Masons,  into  chapters  for  the 
promotion  of  good  fellowship  among  its 
members,  for  assisting  such  as  may  be  over- 
taken by  adversity  or  affliction,  for  culti- 
vating Masonic  ideals,  for  supportmg  all 
patriotic  alms  and  activities  in  Masonry,  for 
developing  true  patriotism  and  American- 
Ism  throughout  the  nation,  for  bringing  to- 
gether representatives  of  the  uniformed 
forces  of  the  United  States  (past  and  pres- 
ent) In  a  united  effort  to  further  the  mili- 
tary needs  of  national  defense,  and  for  op- 
posing any  Influence  whatsoever  calculated 
to  weaken  the  national  security. 

PRONOUNCEMENT 

National  Sojourners  believe  In  God  as  The 
Supreme  Architect  of  the  Universe. 

We  hold  that  political,  economic  and  so- 
cial problems  are  subsidiary  to  and  ever 
separate  from  that  steadfast  belief  In  God. 

We  maintain  that  God  must  motivate 
man  If  present  day  problems  are  to  be  solved 
and  we  urge  active  participation  In  main- 
taining that  Government  for  which  our 
forefathers  fought. 

Sojourners  remember  that  George  Wash- 
ington once  said,  "When  we  assumed  the 
soldier  and  we  did  not  lay  aside  the  citizen." 

Are  We  Asleep  at  the  Switch? 

Did  you  ever  ask  yourself,  "What  Is  the  ac- 
tual purpose  in  having  a  government!"  I 
Just  did  and  then  found  the  answer  In  the 
Preamble  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  which  I  quote  in  part: 

to  establish  Justice,  Insure  domes- 
tic tranquility,  provide  for  the  common  de- 
fense, promote  the  general  welfare,  and 
secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves 
and  our  posterity,  •   •  *." 

To  Implement  this  government,  the  found- 
ers provided  for  the  election  of  its  president 
and  vice-president,  senators  and  representa- 
tives, by  the  ballots  of  its  citizenry,  thus  es- 
tablishing a  democracy  In  a  republic  wherein 
determinations  are  arrived  at  by  majority,  or 
plurality,  vote,  —never  by  the  threats  of  a 
minority,  or  by  force.  And  to  effectuate  the 
provisions  and  the  laws  enacted  under  our 
constitution,  they  provided  police,  and  other 
law-enforcement  officers,  courts.  Juries, 
judges  and  other  necessary  officers,  and  the 
several  states  then  created  similar  executive, 
legislative  and  administrative  provisions  for 
themselves.  Until  very  recently  this  machin- 
ery worked  smoothly  and  gave  us  Justice, 
domestic  tranquility  and  liberty  within  our 
borders.  Then  rabid  and  riotous  minorities 
sprang  up,  here  and  th»!re,  entirely  forgetful 
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of  the  rights  of  the  majority,  and  wantonly 
dlsregMLrdful  of  public  or  private  property,  or 
even  of  human  life.  These  eruptions  »ere 
not  promptly  and  effectively  suppressed  but 
rather  burned  themselves  out.  leaving  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  destruction  behind  them 
and  the  makings  for  further  explosions  In  the 
future 

Now  we  hear  u:terances  which  tell  us  very 
clearly  what  Impends. — did  we  not  already 
perceive  It.  The  rantlngs  of  Rapp  Brown  lu 
Baltimore  and  of  Stokley  Carmichael  In 
Havana,  la  recent  weeks,  call  for  armed  rebel- 
lion to  crush  the  Aryan  cltl/ens  of  our  coun- 
try, tike  oier  their  po.'.£esstons  and  uusl- 
nesses.  and  thu.s  bring  "black  power"  uito 
being.  In  addition,  we  now  i-.ave  eruptions 
within  the  student  bodies  In  colleges  and 
high  schools,  and  I  fear  the  end  Is  not  yet 
unless  effective  remedial  measures  be  taken, 
for  what  looms  ahead  is  chaos. — Its  nature 
clearly  torecasted  by  present  conditions  lu 
the  newly  established  supposedly  democratic 
nations  In  Afrlc.i  Is  It  not  our  duty  to  take 
.in  active  .ind  lending  p:irt  la  meeting  this 
challenge  to  Democracy, — our  democracy. — 
when  our  pur|x>ses  dedicate  us  thereto?  This 
threat  U  Immediate  and  oouaieractlon  must 
be  equally  prompt  In  effectiveness.  —  —  not 
sometUne^in  the  distant  future.  That  has 
been,  perhaps,  our  greatest  miscalculation  in 
our  Amerkaiiism  Planning  and  Activities.  It 
Is  splendid,  of  courae.  to  award  prizes,  or 
citations,  or  medals,  for  patriotic  activities  or 
writing  by  school  or  coKe;(e  students,  teach- 
ers, professors,  or  civic  leaders,  and  ROTC 
awards  are  excellent.  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts. 
DeMolay  and  Rainbow  are  splendid  .tlds  to 
our  citizenry  In  the  next  generation.  But 
many  men  now  begin  to  apprehend  that  the 
U.S.  won't  last  long  enough  for  these  things 
to  bear  fruit  unless  corrective  action  be 
achieved  now.  In  essence,  in  the  projects  we 
have  been  promoting  have  we  not.  like  Nero, 
been  .Iddllng  whilst  Rome  burns? 

I  am  not  proposing  that  we  should  abandon 
our  present  activities.  Not  at  all.  But  I  am 
stating  mv  conclusion  that  we  had  better  cet 
busy  In  promoting  what  must  be  done,  and 
done  speedily,  to  make  certain  that  our  coun- 
try is  brought  out  of  Its  present  dangers  and 
to  continue  without  them.  But  that  wont  be 
achieved  by  more  of  the  same  things  we  have 
been  doing.  It  demands  more  than  that. 

One  of  the  very  first  attainments  Is  a  re- 
turn to  where  we  effectively  put  a  stop  to 
class,  race.  sect,  religious,  or  other  partisan 
movements  and  permit  but  one  movement  by 
all  Americans,  —  —  where  each  citizen  is 
adju.«icd  Individually  upon  his  own  merits, 
penalized  for  his  demerits  and  rewarded  Jor 
his  attainments,  be  he  white,  black,  brown. 

yellow,  or  any  other  color, where  we  not 

only  talk  of  but  acUvely  promulgate  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the 

Brotherhood  of  Man. where  we  realize 

that  the  result  of  Modern  Education  has  been 
the  spawning  of  Immorality,  irrellglon  and 
crackpotlsm.  —  —  where  we  perceive  that 
Modern  Penology  has  merely  allowed  crimi- 
nality to  flourish. where  we  appreciate 

that  our  presentday  concern  for  the  ■rights." 
of  prisoners  and  criminals  has  sacrificed  the 

rights  of  law-abiding  citizenry, where 

we  do  that  which  Is  found  necessary,  —  what- 
ever It  may  be.  —  to  make  our  streets,  our 
public  buildings,  transportation  facilities, 
stores  and  homes  once  more  into  safe  places 
for  our  women  and  children.  —  and  our- 
selves. —  to  be, where  we  and  all  other 

Americans  take  God  Into  our  homes,  our 
hearts  and  our  lives,  rather  than  confining 

him  to  empty  churches  and  cathedrals. 

where    our    homes    and    businesses    will    no 

longer  be  robbed  wholesale, where  we 

shall  have  real  honesty  in  government.  In  '.he 
Press.  In  TV  and  radio.  —  —  where  we 
exemplify  In  our  dally  living  the  admonition 
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to  "flrst  remove  the  mote  Ir.  thine  own  eye 
etc.  thou  goest  after  that  which  is  In  thy 
neighbor's  eye.  —  —  and  where  we  say  to 
anyone  who  wants  to  alter  our  Democracy, 
'go  elsewhere  If  you  don't  wish  to  live  under 
uur  Constitution  and  Laws,  for  this  is  how 
we  want  them  to  continue  to  be,  and  one  of 
the  freedoms  Is  that  of  leaving,  if  you  don't 
agree  with  us."  " 

T'l^i.s  would  mean  that  you  and  I.  and  all 
Sojour.-iers.  bury  their  selfish  personal  pre- 
iiccupatiuns  to  follow  In  the  foctsteps  of  our 
country's  founders,  and  lead  In  the  endeavor 
'.o  reestablish  the  goal  our  constitution  eiiu- 
merates.  Yes.  This  is  a  tremendous  under- 
ok.ng.  -  vHstly  larger  and  harder  than  those 
smaller  projects  wc  h«ve  been  supporting,  ap- 
plauding and  rewarding.  But,  unless  we  are 
willing  to  undertake  it,  let  us  stop  being 
pretentious,  let  us  expunge  our  Purposes  and 
our  Society's  Conotitutlon  and  By-laws,  since 
we  are  Just  an  Hssoclation  of  dinner  and 
social  clubs,  compused  of  military  officers  and 
Masons  who  lack  the  real  courage  of  patriots 
and  the  ln.<:lgnt  and  dedication  of  Masons 
which  would  enable  us  to  be  what,  for  so 
ic>:iK.  we  thought  we  were,  or  were  going  to  be. 

How  shall  we  proceed?  At  this  moment  I 
know  not.  A  suitable  agenda  can  only  be 
formulated  after  adequate  consideration  of 
all  factors  contributing  to  the  present  dire 
situation.  And  It  can  be  worthy  of  adoption 
only  If  It  be  the  conjoint  product  of  many 
minds,  many  hearts  and  many  insights.  But 
it  must  be  entirely  aside  from  the  partisan 
political  activity  which  besets  us  upon  every 
side  and  nauseates  me  upon  TV  and  radio 
and  In  the  dally  papers, — most  of  It  but  the 
pratlngs  of  actually  little  men  seeking  to 
advance  their  little  lives  and  to  inflate  their 
own  ego.  whilst  anesthetizing  us  with  their 
propaganda.  It  has  seemed  to  me  that  those 
who  conduct  our  government  In  Washington 
cannot  fall  to  perceive  the  present  threats 
and  what  they  portend  but  that  they  are. 
for  reasons  unknown,  afraid  to  tell  Ameri- 
cans the  danger  and  how  serious  It  truly  Is. 

Yes.  by  all  means,  let  us  continue  to  have 
an  AmericaiUsm  Committee  and  Program,  an 
Awards  Committee,  and  all  the  others,  so 
long  as  they  produce  anything  worthwhile  In 
the  furtherance  of  our  Purposes.  But  let  us 
InaugAirate  a  Save  Democracy  in  America 
Committee, — call  It  what  you  will, — and  staff 
It  wisely  and  well,  instructing  It  to  lead  us 
all  In  an  unending  and  adequate  endeavor  to 
propose  and  advance  those  changes  and  pro- 
visions which  prove  to  be  essential  to  the 
successful  return  of  our  beloved  country  to 
what  It  was  when  you  and  I  were  born — 
what  It  was  when  you  and  I  went  forth  to 
war,  upon  one  or  more  occasions. — to  pre- 
serve It,  in  company  with  those  tens  of 
thousands  who  did  not  come  back  to  belong 
to  our  Society,  or  any  other. 

"Pause  for  a  moment  to  contemplate  the 
excerpt  from  the  Preamble  to  the  Constltu-* 
tlon  which  is  quoted  at  the  start  of  this 
study,  then  ponder  the  attainments  I  listed 
as  our  proper  primary  objectives, — which  we 
actually  had  and  enjoyed  until  very  recent 
times:  then  determine  what  must  be  done  to 
bring  us  back  to  where  we  were  and  to  where 
we  want  to  be.  Then  we  can  set  about  the 
task,  individually  and  collectively.  It  will  not 
be  an  easy  task, — but  will  It  be  easy  to  watch 
our  Republic  disintegrate, — which  It  surely 
will  do  Lf  Its  purposes  are  not  maintained? — 
And  It  Is  not  Ju-tlfylng  Its  existence  In  the 
Eyes  of  God  and  mankind  unless  It  does  do  so. 
These  are  simple  and  Incontrovertible 
truths." 

I  don't  have  many  more  years  to  live  but 
I  would  like  to  see  progress  along  the  lines 
I  have  indicated,  ere  I  am  laid  away  for  the 
long  sleep. — Albert  O.  Hulett.  M.D.  Col.  USA- 
Rtd..  Past  National  Commander.  Heroes  of 
'76. 
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The  "Pueblo"  Affair 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE., 

Monday.  March  4,  1968 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following: 
Thx  "Pueblo"  Atfair 

North  Korea's  seizure  of  the  USS  Pueblo 
and  Its  83-man  crew  In  International  water-s 
oil  the  port  of  Wonsan  last  month  i^^  a  sad 
and  humiliating  event  which  casts  doubt 
upon  the  "Sexlblle  response"  and  "Instant 
reaction"  capabilities  Defense  Secretary  Rob- 
ert S.  McNamara  long  has  cl.iinied  he  gt\-.' 
America's  armed  forces  all  ever  the  world. 

There  are  a  great  many  unanswered  que.s- 
tlons  concerning  the  piratical  net  by  Com- 
munist patrol  boats  in  the  Sea  of  Japan  But 
one  central  fact  Is  clear  and  admitted:  .\  i 
help  was  sped  to  the  lightly  armed  Pueblo 
an  Intelligence  gathering  ship,  from  nearby 
U.S.  air  bases  despite  the  scries  of  communi- 
cations the  skipper  sent  ovii.  over  a  p3r:":i 
of  more  than  two  hours,  describing  his  plight 
To  say.  as  the  Pentagon  h.is.  th.it  the  sklpjn  ; 
did  not  ask  for  aid  until  armed  North  Ko- 
reans were  boarding  the  Pucbio  is  no  excu.'f 
for  Inaction  on  Washington's  part.  The 
Pentagon  and  White  House,  who  usually  r.m 
every  last  detail  in  a  crisis  situation,  d.d  nut 
order  that  help  be  se:it:  they  should  h.ive 
Tliey  did  not  even  send  instructions  t  j  the 
Pueblo. 

Ever  since  President  Kennedy  said,  in 
effect,  that  he  did  not  want  some  platoon 
leader  to  make  a  decision  which  could 
plunge  us  into  World  War  III.  America's  mili- 
tary commanders  have  been  conditioned  lu 
use  the  modern  marvels  of  communication 
to  check  with  Washington  before  acting.  The 
expression  that  a  general  "can't  blow  h:s 
nose  without  calling  the  White  House'  is 
hyjjerbole.  but  it  points  up  the  problem.  .\ 
well-known  Naval  officer  recently  com- 
mented on  the  command  situation  during 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  crisis  of  1964.  "Never 
before  In  the  history  of  military  operations, 
have  so  many  directed  so  few."  he  said,  in 
a  slight  alteration  of  a  ChurchllUan  phrase. 

This  downgrading  of  the  military  man  in 
the  field  Implicit  in  such  a  fuzzy  command 
arrangement,  this  dead  hand  of  overcentrali- 
zation  which  has  eroded  his  initiative,  imag- 
ination and  enthusiastic  acceptance  of  re- 
.spouslblllty.  was  particularly  hurtful  In  thr 
Pueb!o  Incident.  The  failure  to  react  rapldlv 
to  the  North  Korean  aggressions  nas  ;:ut 
America's  prestige  and  reputation  for  cour- 
age squnrely  on  the  line  and  unle:s  the 
President  can  get  the  ship  and  crew  back- 
and  soon — both  will  suffer. 

But  this  Is  only  one  facet  of  the  debacle  c  iT 
Wonsan:  there  Is  another  one  which  must 
not  be  forgotten.  This  Is  the  exposure  to 
friend  and  foe  and  American  citizen  alike 
of  Just  how  thin  U.S.  forces  are  stretched 
to  meet  our  global  commitments.  McNa- 
mara's  draining  of  our  strength  at  home  and 
around  the  world  In  order  to  fight  a  limited 
war  (of  unlimited  duration)  In  Viet  Nam  has 
robbed  us  of  options  for  action — the  flexible 
response — we  had  been  told  we  bad.  It  Is 
Incomprehensible,  of  course,  but  reliable 
military  sources  In  Washington  have  been 
telling  reporters  that  the  United  States  had 
oixly  eight  warplanes  in  all  of  South  Korea 
on  alert  on  the  day  the  Pueblo  was  hijacked. 
All  eight  were  loaded  with  nuclear  weapons 
and  could  not  be  sent  to  aid  the  ship  be- 
cause they  would  have  had  to  be  stripped 
and  reloaded  with  conventional  ordnance,  it 
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was  said.  (This  raises  the  question:  Were 
we  a<lmlttlng  that  we  could  help  defend 
South  Korea  only  by  using  nuclear  weap- 
ons?). 

The  U.S.  has  50,000  troops  In  South  Korea, 
helping  to  hold  the  line  against  a  huge  and 
well-armed  force  In  the  North.  Is  U.S.  air- 
power  at  such  a  low  ebb  that  the  President 
and  McNamara  had  to  gamble  on  rushing 
tactical  aircraft  from  Okinawa  and  Japan  to 
support  our  ground  forces  there?  North  Ko- 
rean Communist  leaders  have  been  threaten- 
ing loudly  of  late  to  imify  the  peninsula  by 
force.  Tliey  sent  a  31-man  commando  unit 
.icross  the  border  last  month  In  an  effort^ — 
hvPpily  unsucces-sful — to  assassinate  Presi- 
dent Chung  Hee  Park  Of  South  Korea.  These 
straw.";  In  the  wind  failed  to  impress  John- 
.■■();i  and  McNamara.  at  least  not  sufficiently 
:oT  them  to  order  the  Immediate  beefing  up 
.  f  US    air  power  In  South  Korea. 

For  more  than  a  year,  the  Senate  Prepared- 
ness Subcommittee  has  tried  to  warn  the  na- 
tion— and  the  President — that  the  weakening 
of  U.S.  forces  around  the  world,  from  the 
Seventh  Army  in  Germany  and  Sixth  Fleet 
111  the  Mediterranean  to  our  forces  In  Korea, 
und  the  shattering  dislocation  of  the  Strate- 
t!ic  Army  Reserve  at  home,  was  too  high  a 
n.sk  on  the  national  security.  The  obvious 
course  to  take.  In  view  of  the  urgent  and  in- 
creasing demands  of  the  war  In  Viet  Nam. 
was  to  call  up  the  reserves.  This  the  admin- 
istration declined  to  do,  apparently  because 
it  regarded  such  a  step  as  politically  un- 
palatable. Now.  after  tlie  horse  is  stolen,  the 
.idmlnlstratlon  has  tried  to  close  the  barn 
door  with  the  token  callup  of  28  air  reserve 
units.  But  the  odor  still  comes  through.  And 
it  will  continue  to  come  through  until  we 
take  all  the  steps  needed  to  rebuild  our  con- 
ventional military  strength  outside  Viet  Nam. 
This  means  more  ships,  more  aircraft,  more 
^■uns  and  more  men. 

Perhaps  with  the  departure  of  McNamara 
and  the  Installation  of  a  new  Secretary  of 
Defense,  who  doesn't  appear  to  share  the  for- 
mer's contention  that  the  American  people 
want  to  be  overprotected.  the  President  will 
m:ikc  the  command  relationship  ch.xnges  and 
the  budget  decisions  which  will  better  pre- 
'..•re  this  country  for  such  crises  as  the  Pueb- 
'■r  To  speed  the  process  along,  we  hope  the 
Preparedness  Subcommittee  will  hold  ex- 
haustive hearings  on  the  Pueblo  aSalr  when 
tne  proper  time  comes. 


Second  Congressional  District  of  Alabama 
Newsletter 


HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Monday,  March  4.  1968 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  good  friend  and  colleague 
Bill  Dickinson  of  Alabama's  Second 
Congressional  District  has  put  out  a 
\ery  Informative  and  interesting  news- 
letter this  month. 

I  believe  there  are  a  number  of  items 
in  the  newsletter  that  would  be  of  gen- 
eral interest  to  our  colleagues  across  the 
country  and  I  place  it  in  the  Record  at 
this  time: 

■Second  Conghessional  District  of  Alabama 
Newsletter 

Dear  Folks:  I  was  among  some  480  spe- 
cial guests  at  a  reopening  of  the  Ford 
Theatre  In  Washington  earlier  this  month 
for  a  special  Republican  commemoration  of 
the  birth  of  the  OOP's  first  President.  The 
Department  of  the  Interior  has  bought  and 
restored  the  Ford  Theatre  exactly  as  It  was 
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the  night  President  Lincoln  was  shot.  The 
honor  of  providing  the  Victorian  furniture 
as  It  was  in  Lincoln's  day  fell  to  a  furniture 
manufacturer  In  Montgomery,  where  90  per- 
cent of  all  the  Victorian  furniture  In  the 
U.S.  Is  made. 

MEDICARE 

People  65  and  over  who  passed  up  their 
first  chance  to  take  optional  medical  Insur- 
ance under  Medicare  now  have  a  second 
chance.  They  have  until  April  1  to  apply  for 
the  coverage  on  their  doctor  bills,  not  In- 
cluded In  Medicare's  basic  Insurance  for 
hospital  expenses.  After  April  1.  the  next  op- 
portunity to  apply  will  be  July  1,  1969.  The 
premiums,  which  now  are  $3  a  month,  will 
be  Increased  to  $4  on  April  1 . 

VETERANS'    PENSIONS    INCREASE 

Vietnam  era  and  older  veterans  and  de- 
pendents lu  our  Second  District  are  ex- 
pected to  receive  an  increase  of  $448,450  In 
benefits  from  the  V,A.  during  the  next  12 
months. 

The  added  payments  will  go  to  veterans 
and  their  widows  and  children  In  various 
benefits  provided  by  the  Veterans'  Pension 
and  Readjustment  Assistance  Act  of  1967, 
recently  signed  by  the  President. 

A  major  provision  of  the  new  G.I.  Bill  w.is 
a  cost  of  living  pension  increase.  For  an 
estimated  3,030  of  my  constituents,  this  will 
account  for  nearly  $170,610  added  benefits. 

As  best  I  can  estimate,  some  98  eligible 
veterans  will  receive  additional  readjust- 
ment as.slstance  amounting  to  approxi- 
mately $22,810,  with  the  Increase  In  edu- 
cational and  training  benefits  for  more  than 
989  eligible  veterans  and  dependents  total- 
ing some  $255,030  in  the  first  year  of  op- 
eration of  the  new  bill. 

CONSTRUCTION  FUNDS  UNFROZEN 

With  the  freeze  on  military  construction 
projects  finally  lifted,  it  now  appears  that 
two  important  Second  District  projects  at 
long  last  are  on  their  way  to  becoming 
realities. 

A  total  of  $300,000  has  been  released  for 
.  construction  of  much-needed  Jetties  at  Per- 
dido  Pass  in  Baldwin  County.  As  the  resi- 
dents of  the  Perdldo  Pass  area  know,  without 
the  Jetties  the  Pass  will  remain  dangerous 
and  Inconvenient  to  both  commercial  fisher- 
men and  pleasure  craft  operators.  Construc- 
tion should  begin  In  the  Spring. 

Also  released  was  $235,000  for  construc- 
tion of  an  Armed  Forces  Entrance  and  Ex- 
amination Station  at  Gunter  AFB,  Mont- 
gomery County.  The  station  now  being  used 
is  inadequate  to  the  point  of  being  a  dis- 
grace. Bids  win  be  mailed  March  20  with 
construction  scheduled  to  begin  in  late 
April.  I  have  worked  for  more  than  two 
years  to  get  both  of  these  projects  funded 
and  I'm  happy  to  be  able  to  make  this  an- 
nouncement to  you. 

QtTESTIONNAIRE  COMING  YOUR  WAY  SOON 

My  1968  opinion  poll  will  be  In  your  mail- 
box in  the  near  future,  if  things  go  accord- 
ing to  schedule  at  the  printer's.  I  have  put 
together  12  questions  dealing  with  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  most  crucial  Issues  facing 
us  today. 

On  the  front  side  of  the  questionnaire, 
which  like  last  year's  will  be  a  computer 
punch-card,  will  be  a  voter  profile  section 
designed  to  give  me  a  little  Information 
about  you  so  that  I  can  better  serve  you.  I 
would  appreciate  it  very  much  If  you  would 
take  Just  a  few  moments  of  yciir  time  to 
answer  the  questions  and  mail  the  card 
back  to  me. 

FOREIGN  IMFORT  CONTT.OI  S 

American  textile  workers  and  the  entire 
American  Textile  Industry  are  suffering  be- 
cause cf  foreign  imports.  Cheap  foreign 
labor  makes  It  unfair  to  American  plants 
because  we  pay  a  minimum  wage.  As  a  re- 
sult, American   workers'  Incomes  suffer  and 
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in  some  cases  entire  plants  have  had  to 
close  down. 

/  have  introduced  a  bill  (H.R.  11912)  to 
regulate  foreign  imports  and  create  a  more 
favorable  balance  for  American  producers. 
The  bill  would  regulate  such  foreign  im- 
ports as  yarn,  fabric  and  apparel. 

Earlier  in  the  year,  1  also  introduced  a 
bill  to  revise  the  quota-control  system  on  the 
Importation  of  certain  meats  and  meat 
products.  This  bill  would  adjust  meat  quotas 
to  be  more  favorable  to  American  produced 
meat  and  meat  products. 


Fiuck  Named  To  Receive  Award  for  Pro- 
tecting Natural  Resources 


HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  4.  1968 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  one  who  has  maintained 
great  interest  in  conservation  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  a  distinguished  honor 
that  has  been  conferred  upon  Dr.  Paul 
H.  Fluck,  a  constituent  of  mine.  Dr. 
Fluck  has  been  selected  by  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Udall  to  be  the  recipient  of 
the  annual  National  Conservation  Serv- 
ice Award  given  by  the  Department  to 
that  person  who  has  made  an  outstand- 
ing contribution  in  safeguarding  our 
natural  resources.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can 
think  of  no  person  who  more  richly  de- 
serves the  award  than  Dr.  Fluck.  As  Is 
set  forth  in  the  stoiy  which  appeared  in 
the  February  22  edition  of  the  Beacon, 
Dr.  Fluck  has  lectured  to  an  estimated 
one-half  million  persons  about  wildlife 
and  related  subjects.  As  founder  and  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Nature  Education 
Center  at  Washington  Crossing  State 
Park,  Dr.  Fluck  has  enriched  the  lives  of 
countless  numbers  of  children  and  adults. 
I  know  that  you  and  my  colleasues  will 
join  v/ith  me  In  extending  congratula- 
tions to  Dr.  Fluck  on  the  occasion  of  his 
award. 

The  story  from  the  Beacon  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

Fluck  Named  To  Receive  Award  for  Pro- 
tecting Natural  Resources 

Dr.  Paul  H.  Fluck.  LambertvlUe  ophthal- 
mologist and  ornithologist  has  been  named 
to  receive  the  annual  national  Conservation 
Service  Award  from  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

Dr.  Fluck.  age  57,  Is  the  founder  and  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Nature  Education  Cen- 
ter at  Washington  Crossing  State  Park,  Bucks 
Covmty. 

For  most  of  his  private  life  and  more  than 
15  years  publicly,  he  has  promoted  nature 
education  and  wildlife  preservation. 

Sec.  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall  in- 
formed Dr.  Fluck  that  the  award,  to  be  pre- 
sented March  17,  was  for  his  "outstanding 
contributions  in  safeguarding  natural  re- 
sources." 

It  will  be  awarded  In  ceremonies  at  the 
Hotel  Morris  In  Morrlstown  when  the  Inte- 
rior Department  unveils  its  new  30-minute 
film,  "The  Great  Swamp,"  a  documentary 
about  the  wildlife  refuge  In  Sussex  County. 

When  he  started  the  nature  center  In 
Bucks  County.  Dr.  Fluck's  goal  was  to  de- 
velop a  program  that  would  stimulate  a  life- 
long Interest  in  wildlife  conservation  for  per- 
sons of  all  ages. 
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Today  It  Is  common  to  see  three  genera- 
tions sUUng  on  outdoor  benches  listening  to 
him  tell  something  about  the  live  birds  and 
animals  that  he  uses  In  his  lectures. 

Dr.  Fluck.  who  had  talked  before  about 
500.000  persona  Including  an  estimated  175.- 
000  school  children,  has  banded  about  100.000 
birds. 

Some  are  caught  and  banded  before  his 
lecture  and  then  released  in  front  of  the 
spectators. 

Now.  about  2.500  lectures  later.  Ifs  Dr. 
Pluck's  hope  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
will  set  up  similar  staffed  nature  education 
centers  through  the  National  Park  system.  If 
a  decision  Is  ever  made  to  establish  the 
centers.  Dr.  Fluck  would  like  very  much  to  aid 
In  the  project. 

"There  are  more  than  50-mllllon  children 
under  14  and  the  future  of  conservation  In 
America  Is  in  their  hands.  And  I  would  like 
very   much   to   help   them." 

Dr.  Pluck's  Interests  In  nature  go  beyond 
trying  to  Interest  others.  He  conducts  re- 
search Into  birds"  eyes  and  disease  and  Is 
a  research  consultant  to  the  Army  biological 
center  at  Pt.  Detrlck.  Md. 

In  195»  he  completed  a  tour  of  the  entire 
Nartonal-  -Pwrk  system.  He  may  have  been 
the  first  person  to  do  so. 

Dr.  Fluck  Is  one  of  three  winners  to  re- 
ceive the  Interior  Department's  highest  rec- 
ognition. His  other  major  citations  Include 
the  Amerlcun  Motors  Conservation  Award 
In  1936,  the  Pennsylvania  Garden  Club  Fed- 
eration In  1958  and  the  James  W.  Hand 
Award  from  the  Sussex  County  conserva- 
tionists In  1966. 

Dr.  Fluck  has  resided  and  practiced  at  73 
North  Union  Street  since  shortly  after  grad- 
uating from  Hahnemann  Medical  College  In 
1935. 

The  Nature  Education  Center  Is  provided 
land  and  a  building  for  Its  operations  from 
the  Washington  Crossing  Park  Commission. 
It  Is  a  nonprofit  organization  largely  sup- 
ported by  funds  contributed  by  more  than 
400  members  m  20  states. 
Sec.  Udall  wrote  Dr.  Pluck: 
"The  message  you  have  so  effectively  de- 
livered at  the  Washington  Crossing  Nature 
Education  Center  has  Increased  the  Interest 
and  participation  of  thousands  of  people 
In  working  toward  better  wildlife  manige- 
ment. 

"While  your  btrd-bandlng  record  alone  Is 
outstanding  and  provides  data  of  scientific 
value,  of  even  greater  value  to  wildlife  is 
the  Insight  you  give  visitors  Into  natural 
history  studies  and  conservation  problems. 
"My  deepest  thanks  for  the  unstinting 
use  of  your  time,  energy,  and  talents  In 
behalf  of  wildlife  conservation,  go  with  this 
award." 
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filled  the  air.  The  people  stood  at  attenUon 
and  sang  together  the  words  of  the  "Star 
Spangled  Banner."  The  good  feeling  of  be- 
ing an  American  was  present  In  these  peo- 
ple's hearts.  This  was  a  fourth  of  July  cele- 
braUon  marking  the  birth  of  freedom  In  our 
country,  the  date  of  the  signing  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

When  the  day  came  to  a  close,  all  the 
people  went  home  to  forget  about  that  which 
they  had  witnessed  until  next  year 

Is  this  how  we  display  our  love  for  free- 
dom? Something  to  be  taken  off  when  the 
band  stops  playing  and  to  t>e  put  on  when 
It  strikes  up  again? 

Freedom  Is  so  precious  that  many  died  de- 
fending It.  If  It  meant  this  much  to  them, 
shouldn't  this  make  it  more  Important  to 
us? 

It  Is  not  enough  to  have  a  desire  for  free- 
dom. It  takes  hard  work,  determination,  and 
Intestinal  fortitude.  Freedom  Is  not  a  gift — 
but  a  challenge.  How  are  we  to  accept  this 
challenge?  Don't  waste  time  thinking  of  what 
we  are  unable  to  do — get  busy  and  accom- 
plish what  we  can.  There  are  four  steps 
which  win  enable  us  to  accomplish  this  goal: 
education.  Information,  enthusiasm,  and  par- 
ticipation. 

We  the  youth  of  today  will  be  tomorrows 
leaders.  We  have  to  realize  the  Importance 
of  a  good  education.  Let  us  remain  In  school 
and  encourage  others  to  do  the  same.  While 
receiving  this  education  we  should  keep  in- 
formed on  current  events  so  we  know  what 
Is  going  on  In  the  world  around  us.  This 
will  make  our  love  for  freedom  far  greater. 
Then  we  will  have  enthusiasm  I  Enthusiasm 
to  promote  patriotism,  to  encourage  those 
who  are  defending  our  country.  The  display- 
ing of  flags  on  national  holidays  will  show 
others  how  Important  and  special  our  free- 
dom is.  Love  of  God  then  love  of  country. 

We  should  participate  In  community  proj- 
ects and  organizations  In  order  to  see  our 
freedom  at  work.  These  extracurricular  ac- 
tivities provide  so  much  for  us  and  make  us 
realize  the  importance  of  freedom. 

Live  up  to  our  heritage! 

Let  Patrick  Henry's  "Give  me  liberty  or 
give  me  death."  echo  throughout  every  gen- 
eration. 

Nathan  Hale's  "I  only  regret  that  I  have 
but  one  life  to  give  for  my  country."  remain 
In  the  hearts  of  all. 

Fellow  citizens,  our  country  is  a  land  of 
rolling  hills  and  wide  valleys.  Remember 
these  words  taken  from  a  popular  folk  song. 

"This  land  Is  your  land. 
This  land  Is  my  land. 
This  land  was  made  for  you  and  me." 

Let's  keep  It  that  way  I 


The  Challence 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  POFF 

or  vnoiNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  4.  1968 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  to 
announce  that  the  Virginia  winner  of 
the  Voice  of  Democracy  Contest,  spon- 
sored annually  by  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  of  the  United  States  and  its 
IsuLes'  auxiliary,  is  a  constituent.  Miss 
E>orothea  Mumm.  a  student  at  Holy  Cross 
High  School  in  Lynchburg.  Va.  I  in- 
clude the  text  of  Miss  Mumm's  speech, 
on  which  the  award  was  based : 

The   Challcncc 

(By     Dorothea    Mumm.     Holy    CroM    High 

School.  Lynchburg.  Va.) 

A  hush  fell  over  the  crowd.  The  noisy 
clamor  ceased  as  a  rhythmic  t>eat  of  a  band 


Las  Vegas  Newspaper  Will  Hold 
Narcotic  Seminar 


HON.  WALTER  S.  BARING 


OP    NEVADA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  4.  1968 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
months  ago  several  newspaper  and  mag- 
azine writers  authored  articles  tending 
to  picture  Las  Vegas,  Nev..  as  being  noth- 
ing more  than  a  hotbed  of  gambling,  sin, 
crime,  and  corruption.  These  articles  also 
Implied  that  the  residents  of  Las  Vegas 
were  not  interested  in  world  and  na- 
tional affairs.  This  could  not  be  further 
from  the  truth. 

Not  only  in  Las  Vegas,  but  throughout 
the  State  of  Nevada,  these  mallKned  res- 
idents are  not  ones  to  sit  by  and  do  noth- 
ing. They  believe  in  meeting  problems 
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which  concern  the  welfare  of  the  State 
head  on. 

One  such  problem  is  the  use  of  nar- 
cotics by  teenagers.  This  is  not  only  a 
problem  in  Nevada,  but  nationwide. 

I  am  extremely  proud  to  inform  my 
colleagues  that  the  Las  Vegas  Sun  news- 
paper will  conduct  an  informative  and 
comprehensive  seminar  on  drug  abuse.  I 
commend  my  colleagues  to  read  the  fol- 
lowing column  by  the  publisher  of  the 
Sim,  Hank  Greenspun.  Perhaps  other 
civic-minded  newspapers  will  follow  suit 
and  bring  home  to  the  teenagers — and 
their  parents — the  hazards  in  the  use  of 
narcotics: 

(Prom  the  Las  Vegas  Sun.  Feb.  25.  1968) 

Whebk  I  Stand 

(By  Hank  Greenspun) 

Everyone  talks  about  marijuana  but  It's 
the  kids  who  smoke  it. 

The  problem  exists  not  only  in  Las  Vegas, 
but  has  vast,  far-reaching  implications  na- 
tionwide. Our  sources  tell  us  that  in  Los 
Angeles  high  schools  it  is  the  rule  and  not 
the  exception. 

Normally  parents  can't  effectively  counter 
the  teenage  arguments  that  marijuana  is  no 
worse  than  tobacco  and  alcohol,  but  there  are 
Informed  experts  who  can  educate  us  so  we 
will  have  the  answers. 

Here  at  the  Sun.  we  don't  like  to  use  that 
tired  old  cliche  of  Mark  Twain  that  everyone 
talks  about  It  but  nobody  does  anything,  but 
that  would  appear  to  be  Just  what's  happen- 
ing. 

We  want  to  do  something  about  the  nar- 
cotics situation  among  ow  youth. 

All  over  the  country  newspapers  have  been 
going  out  of  business  and  there  must  be  a 
reason.  We  believe  the  n»'wspaper  has  an  ob- 
ligation to  the  public  and  ».  definite  function 
to  perform.  Newspapers  are  going  down  the 
drain  because  they  have  not  performed  their 
public  responsibility  and  have  lost  the  con- 
fidence of  the  reader. 

The  Sun  Is  dedicated  to  public  service  of 
all  kinds.  We  have  tried  to  Inform  and  edu- 
cate on  many  matters.  We  have  cooking 
schools,  fashion  shows,  sponsor  boys  and  girls 
athletic  events.  Youth  Forums  and  at  one 
time  held  a  survival  training  symposium  In 
cooperation  with  civil  defense  authorities. 

Unlike  some  of  the  charitable  organizations 
we  don't  take  20  per  cent  off  the  top  for  ex- 
penses. Everything  Is  free  and  all  we  charge 
Is  10  cents  for  a  newspaper.  This  is  still  the 
l)e8t  buy  you  can  make  in  a  lifetime — espe- 
cially in  these  times  of  Inflation. 

In  analyzing  what  project  we  should  spon- 
sor this  spring,  we  decided  the  most  pressing 
burden  on  society  is  the  growing  menace  of 
drug  addiction. 

Perhaps  you  wouldn't  call  it  an  addiction — 
but  it's  certainly  a  fad  in  some  way.  Each 
generation  has  Its  form  of  faddish  insanity. 
In  mine  it  was  bootleg  alcohol.  I  was  one  of 
those  who,  like  Frank  Merriwell.  stayed  away 
from  bootleg  liquor — also  cigarettes — and 
girls  almost. 

Every  generation  has  Its  ovim  form  of  in- 
sanity, but  this  Is  much  more  Insidious  than 
swallowing  goldfish  or  seeing  how  many  per- 
sons you  can  get  Into  a  telephone  booth. 

Ifs  not  only  marijuana  but  all  forms  of 
drugs  that's  blowing  young  minds.  Youth  is 
turning  to  drugs  to  escape  reality.  We  know 
the  war  Is  causing  a  lot  of  thla  and  the 
threat  of  nuclear  devastation  hanging  over 
their  heads.  Add  to  this  the  Irresponsible  at- 
titude of  public  officials  and  government 
leaders  who  keep  bringing  our  nation  to 
the  brink  with  the  bomb.  It  is  enough  to 
blow  the  mind  of  most  adults  let  alone  Im- 
pressionable, sensitive  kids. 

So  the  Sun  has  decided  to  hold  a  sem- 
inar which  will  probably  run  three  days.  It 
will  be  held  in  April  at  the  Convention  Cen- 
ter and  we  are  bringing  in  leading  authori- 
ties from  all  walks  of  life. 
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The  affair  will  cover  all  forms  of  drug  abuse 
Including  prescription  drugs  in  the  home, 
hazards  of  self-medication,  and  present  day 
problems  of  drug  abuse  and  the  Impact  on 
a  community. 

A  problem  of  such  Scope  requires  the  co- 
operation of  many  sincere  citizens  and  the 
backing  of  Informed  officials.  Assisting  the 
Sun  will  be  members  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  the  Clark  County  School  Ad- 
ministration and  committees  composed  of 
local,  civil  leaders  and  parents. 

The  public  will  be  Invited  to  attend  and 
even  If  they  won't  turn  out  for  this  pro- 
gram at  least  we  have  tried  because  no  one 
Is  more  aware  of  this  ever  increasing  menace 
to  our  country  than  this  newspaper. 

We  are  especially  interested  in  the  effect 
of  drug  usage  on  our  youth  and  Just  how 
widespread  It  Is.  We  don't  sensationalize  and 
scandalize  Just  for  headlines.  We  try  to  ex- 
plain the  good  things  our  kids  do,  but  we 
can't  hide  our  heads  in  the  sand  either. 
There  Is  an  increase  in  the  use  of  drugs  of 
all  kinds  both  among  adults  and  teen-agers. 
In  our  reporting  of  the  situation  we  also 
want  to  offer  some  constructive  education  for 
those  who  are  afflicted  or  who  might  become 
addicted. 

If  more  newspapers  around  the  country 
worked  with  their  readers  as  the  Sun  works 
with  the  community  here  on  all  these  prob- 
lems maybe  a  solution  could  be  found. 

At  any  rate  we  are  going  to  try  by  pre- 
senting the  most  Informative  and  compre- 
hensive seminar  on  drug  abuse  ever  sched- 
uled for  this  area. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Landover,  Md.,  for  a  year  after  graduation 
before  enlisting  in  the  Army. 

Survivors  Include,  besides  the  parents,  a 
brother,  Ronald  Anzelone,  24.  of  Landover. 
and  a  sister,  Catherine  Anzelone,  19,  of  Col- 
lege Park. 


Support  for  Reevaluadon  of  Vietnam 
Strategy 
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College   Park  GI   Dies  in  Vietnam 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  4.  1968 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Sp5c.  Paul  R.  Anzelone,  a  yoimg  soldier 
from  Maryland,  was  recently  killed  in 
Vietnam.  I  wish  to  commend  the  cour- 
age and  honor  the  memory  of  this  fine 
young  man  by  including  the  following 
article  in  the  Record: 

COLLEGE  Park  GI  Dies  in  Vietnam — Paul  R. 
Anzelone,  20,  Was  Shot  Down  in  Helicopter 

College  Park.  Md.,  February  28. — A  heli- 
copter crew  chief  from  College  Park  was 
killed  February  9  when  his  craft  was  shot 
down  and  crashed  In  flames  during  a  combat 
mission  In  Vietnam,  the  Defense  Department 
announced  today. 

He  was  Spec.  5  Paul  R.  Anzelone.  20,  a  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  A.  Anzelone,  of  4915 
Blackfoot  road.  College  Park. 

His  father  said  today  that  Specialist  An- 
zelone was  chief  of  a  helicopter  crew  that 
often  ferried  supplies  to  points  along  the 
Cambodian  border  and  also  frequently  car- 
ried South  Vietnamese  troops  to  combat  or 
search  locations  In  rice  paddles  in  the  morn- 
ing and  returned  to  pick  them  up  at  night. 

Mr.  Anzelone  said  his  son's  craft  was  laet 
seen  by  other  friendly  troops  as  it  burned  to 
the  ground,  and  the  Army  listed  Specialist 
Anzelone  as  missing  in  action  until  yester- 
day, when  a  telegram  arrived  changing  the 
listing  to  killed  in  action. 

Specialist  Anzelone  enlisted  in  the  Army 
in  July,  1966,  and  was  sent  to  Vietnam  In 
March,  1967.  as  a  helicopter  mechanic. 

He  volunteered  to  serve  as  a  crew  chief 
and  was  reassigned  three  months  after  his 
arrival  in  Vietnam. 

A  1965  graduate  of  High  Point  High  School, 
in  BeltsviUe.  Md..  Specialist  Anzelone  had 
worked  In  the  shop  of  a  sheet  metal  firm  In 


some  day — that  townspeople  and  villagers  are 
secure,  that  they  participate  In  their  own 
affairs,  help  defend  themselves,  have  a  sense 
of  partnership  with  the  government. 

If  we  are  true  to  our  aims  In  Vietnam,  we 
cannot  leave  until  those  things  are  done.  Why 
not  start  seriously  on  them  now?  Even  if  it 
means  revising  our  strategy. 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OP   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  4,  1968 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve the  administration  should  review 
and  thoroughly  reevaluate  its  strategy 
in  Vietnam  before  making  a  decision  to 
increase  our  military  involvement  there. 

This  was  the  thrust  of  an  editorial  in 
the  February  29  edition  ot  the  Pittsburgh 
Press.  Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  insert  the  editorial  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  commend  it  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues : 

Fight  Smarter.  Not  Harder 

"The  entire  situation  in  Vietnam"  was  re- 
p>ortedly  the  topic  of  the  two-hour  confer- 
ence yesterday  between  President  Johnson 
and  Gen.  Elarle  Wheeler,  cliairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  who  is  Just  back  from 
a  quick  trip  there.  But  the  nub  probably  was 
how  many  more  troops  General  Westmore- 
land requested,  and  how  many  should  he  get? 

Simultaneously  Sen.  John  C.  Stennls, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Preparedness  Sub- 
committee, who  often  presages  eventualities, 
said  the  United  States  must  reconsider  Its 
present  "restricted  warfare"  formula.  He 
cited  our  "off  limits"  treatment  of  Haiphong 
port  in  the  air  war,  and  our  ban  on  ground 
operations  in  North  Vietnam,  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia. 

Maybe  the  President  will  decide  on  more 
troops  and  a  freer  rein  for  American  com- 
manders. We  will  have  to  wait  and  see  what 
is  proposed.  But  for  the  time  being  it  seems 
that  what  Is  needed  Is  not  a  bigger  war  or  a 
wider  war,  but  a  smarter  war. 

The  war  is  not  small  now — not  with  500,000 
U.S.  troops  In  Vietnam.  We  are  asking  our- 
selves, are  we  doing  enough?  We  ought  also 
ask.  why  haven't  we  done  better  with  what 
we  have? 

Admittedly  it  is  hindsight,  but  the  U.S. 
might  have  paid  real  attention — not  Just  Up 
service — to  the  proposition  that  the  Vietnam 
war  is  basically  political;  that  is,  it  Is  about 
and  for  the  people  of  South  Vietnam,  not 
the  terrain. 

If  the  U.S.  had  acted  on  that  basis,  our 
strategy  would  be  aimed  at  providing  secu- 
rity for  townspeople.  Involving  them  in  local 
affairs,  developing  local  militias  for  self-de- 
fense, winning  popular  support  for  the  Saigon 
government — then  extending  these  safe  areas 
into  the  countryside  like  a  spreading  "oil 
spot,"  as  the  plan  called  it. 

If  this  had  happened,  the  recent  Viet  Cong 
attacks  on  so  many  cities  and  towns  prob- 
ably would  not  have  been  so  surprising  or 
destructive. 

Instead,  however,  we  decided  to  fight  a 
war  of  attrition,  to  search  for  and  destroy 
Communist  bases  and  main  force  troops,  who 
largely  stayed  in  unpopulated,  remote  areas. 

We  have  Inflicted  heavy  casualties  but  we 
have  scattered  our  forces  in  the  process,  and, 
as  Senator  Stennls  put  It,  ".  .  .  we  are  con- 
fronting an  enemy  with  more  military  skill, 
more  determination,  more  fight  and  far  more 
resources  than  we  had  heretofore  realized." 

Whether  or  not  the  President  sends  more 
troops,  we  are  still  going  to  have  to  see — 


Freedom's  Challenge 


HON.  THOMAS  S.  KLEPPE 

OF    NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  4,  1968 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  the  text  of  a 
speech  by  a  Minot,  N.  Dak.,  high  school 
student,  Robert  Umland,  on  "Freedom's 
Challenge."  He  was  selected  as  the  North 
Dakota  winner  in  a  national  contest 
sponsored  by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States  and  its  ladies' 
auxiliary. 

This  year  more  than  400,000  high 
school  students  across  the  Nation  com- 
peted for  the  five  scholarships  which 
are  awarded  as  top  prizes.  First  prize  Is 
a  $5,000  scholarship,  second  $3,500,  third 
$2,500,  fourth  $1,500,  and  fifth  $1,000. 

The  winning  contestant  from  each 
State  is  brought  to  Washington,  D.C.,  for 
the  final  judging  as  a  guest  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  PoreiRn  Wars.  They  will  attend 
the  VFW  annual  congressional  dinner 
at  the  Sheraton  Park  Hotel,  March  12, 
1968. 

The  VFW  is  making  an  important 
contribution  to  the  Nation  and  especially 
to  its  youth  through  this  nationwide 
competition.  The  challenge  to  freedom 
is  a  continuing  one.  I  believe  Robert  Um- 
land effectively  makes  this  point  in  his 
prizewinning  speech : 

Freedom's  Challenge 
(By  Robert  Umland) 
"Two  roads  diverged  in  a  yellow  road 
And  sorry  I  could  not  travel  both 
And  be  one  traveler  long  I  stood 
And  looked  down  one  as  far  as  I  could 
To  where  it  bent  in  the  undergrowth; 
Then  took  the  other  as  Just  as  fair 
And  having  perhaps  the  better  claim 
Because  it  was  grassy  and  wanted  wear." 

So  wrote  Robert  Frost,  a  true  lover  of  lib- 
erty and  certainly  a  skilled  observer  of  the 
American  scene.  The  situation  he  relates  is 
similar  to  the  development  of  democracy  in 
the  United  States.  A  grave  decision  was  then 
being  made  between  the  roads  of  freedom 
and  tyranny.  The  spirit  of  individualism,  the 
sense  of  ownership,  the  eagerness  to  partici- 
pate in  political  decisions  that  property  was 
giving  to  growing  numbers  of  Americans,  lay 
dormant  in  Europe  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 
There  the  ranks  of  the  educated  were  closed, 
debates  went  on  in  salons,  political  discus- 
sions often  Ignored  the  debates,  and  resist- 
ance was  treated  as  sedition.  After  England 
conquered  the  world  with  her  ships  and  men, 
American  Constitutionalism,  American  in- 
dustrialism. American  liberalism  captured 
the  Imagination  and  energies  of  the  world. 

Is  this  American  system  of  federal  and  rep- 
resentative government  to  endure  through 
the  ages  and  to  be  used  as  a  model  for  a  world 
union  intended  to  maintain  peace  among  the 
nations?  Or  Is  it  to  perish  from  the  earth, 
giving  place  to  a  centralized  despotism  or  a 
new    feudalism    everywhere,    even    in    the 
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United  SUtM?  In  answering  thU.  we  must 
remember  that  the  loee  of  freedom  ta  not  the 
accident  of  history,  but  rather  the  folly  of 
man. 

Taking  Into  oonjideratlon  all  of  the  gen* 
eratlona  born  since  the  beginning  of  time. 
It  seems  quite  evident  that  our  generation 
Is  the  most  privileged  one.  In  a  very  real 
way  we  are  the  ones  of  whom  Wordsworth 
talked  when  he  said:  "Youth  to  whom  so 
much  was  given,  so  much  of  earth  and  so 
much  of  heaven."  To  be  sure,  in  ways  our 
time  is  a  frightening  one.  full  of  threats 
and  fears  both  imaginary  and  real,  but  it 
Is  also  a  challenging  one.  because  In  every 
sense  we  are  prepared  to  do  more  for  man- 
Idnd  than  any  previous  generation.  We  real- 
ize that  with  our  privileges  goes  the  one 
main  responsibility  of  keeping  our  inherit- 
ance intact  for  future  generations. 

All  democracies  represent  the  individual. 
If  we  wUh  to  keep  the  Individuality  and 
the  rights  our  constitution  grants  us,  we 
can  not  let  that  fighting  Yankee  spirit  of 
1776  die.  We  must  serve  the  ideals  of  liberty 
by  sharing  its  gifts  with  the  world.  But 
first  we  must  show  the  world  the  true  worth 
of  democracy.  We  must  all  have  a  spirit  of 
brotherhood,  tolerance,  and  respect  for  our 
fenowmHn  The  law  must  be  taken  into  our 
hearts  rather  than  into  our  hands  if  we  are 
to  survive  as  a  civilized  nation.  Each  one  of 
us  truly  spealcs  for  freedom. 

The  challenge  today  then  Is  for  us  to 
maintain  our  independence  by  accepting  our 
responsibilities  to  America  and  the  rest  of 
the  world.  If  we  try  to  shake  off  the  chains 
of  sectarianism,  factionalism,  and  partisan- 
ship that  sometimes  encumber  us.  shall  we 
begin  our  civic  education  in  the  American 
system  simply  by  reading  the  pages  of  the 
morning  newspaper? 

A  continuation  of  dependency  on  the 
State  is  a  course  entreating  little  fortitude 
and  no  imagination.  Such  was  the  road  taken 
by  Greece  and  Rome,  and  their  experience 
is  clear  to  see.  A  return  of  self-reliance  and 
independence  is  exceedingly  diflBcult.  But  as 
Robert  Prost  concluded: 

"Two  roads  diverged  in  a  woods,  and  I — 
I  took  the  one  less  traveled  by, 
and  that  has  made  all  the  difference." 


Morocco's  National  Day 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

or  rLOKiOA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  4,  1968 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  marks  the  tiatlonal  day  of  an  his- 
toric friend  of  the  United  States. 
Morocco. 

The  mutual  respect  which  has  existed 
between  our  country  and  Morocco  dates 
from  the  time  of  our  own  revolution. 
It  has  continued  over  the  years  wlthort 
interruption,  and  Is  signified  today  by 
the  very  able  and  distinguished  repre- 
sentative of  His  Majesty  King  Hassan 
n.  His  Excellency  Ahmed  Osman  and 
his  wife.  Her  Royal  Highness  Princess 
Lalla  Nezha.  the  King's  sister. 

By  sending  the  able  ambassador  and 
his  wife.  King  Hussan  has  indicated 
once  again  the  importance  which  he 
attributes  to  relations  with  the  United 
States  of  America  and  his  desire  to 
further  strengthen  these  bonds  of 
friendship  and  cooperation.  Prom  their 
arrival  here  in  Washington.  Ambassa- 
dor Ahmed  and  Princess  Lalla  have 
demonstrated  their  own  country's 
friendship  toward  the  Unitf<l  States. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  relations  between  our  country  and 
the  Kingdom  of  Morocco,  our  true 
friend  in  Africa,  will  continue  as  they 
have  In  the  past.  To  all  our  friends 
from  Mocorro.  please  accept  our  very 
best  wishes  on  your  National  Day. 


March  Uy  1968 


Military  Jadfaent  Must  PrcTail 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  CALiroiNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  4.  19SS 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  8i>eaker.  under 
leave    to   extend    my    remarks    in    the 
Record.  I  Include  the  following: 
COMKUNIST  Thbxat  Wh.!.  Spixao:    Miutakt 

JinKlMKMT    Mctt  PUtVAn. 

As  the  war  in  Vietnam  reaches  a  new 
intensity  and  attention-fociulng  bitterness. 
Americans  cannot  afford  to  lose  sight  of  a 
larger  vista. 

That  vista  was  summed  well  by  two  retired 
military  commanders  this  week  In  Borrego 
Springs.  Said  Adm  Arlelgh  Burke.  USN.  ret., 
former  chief  of  Naval  operations,  and  famous 
for  his  leadership  in  the  Pacific  during 
World  War  II: 

"Vietnam  is  not  the  last  aggression  the 
Communists  are  going  to  try  to  make.  They 
will  try  again  .  . 

And  Gen.  Ira  Eaker.  USAF,  ret.,  legendary 
8th  Air  Force  commander  in  World  War  II , 
underlined  how  woefully  Inadequate  is  the 
official  will  to  win  of  the  United  States  of 
America — also  its  preparation  for  the  ag- 
gression beyond  Vietnam  by  Communists. 

Gen.  Eaker  is  firm  in  his  belief  that  the 
military  man  in  Vietnam  is  a  professional 
who  has  no  equal.  In  the  past,  he  noted  cor- 
rectly. American  wars  have  been  won  by 
"amateurs"  commanded  by  professional — 
Reserves  led  by  regular  officers. 

Ironically,  in  the  current  United  States 
defense  against  world  communism,  of  which 
Vietnam  is  but  one  deadly  symptom,  the  best 
professional  military  men  are  led,  he  said, 
by  "amateurs"  In  the  highest  civilian  admln- 
istrf-tive  levels. 

Speaking  from  the  great  depth  of  bis  own 
professional  military  experience,  the  general 
found  it  galling  Indeed  to  realize  the  Pen- 
tagon and  higher  "amateurs"  in  civilian 
clothing  also  dictate  obsolete  hardware  for 
the  armed  forces.  But  they  drive  1968  cars 
to  their  offices,  he  noted  wryly. 

Not  too  strangely,  a  similar  view  Is  held 
by  one  of  the  nation's  most  qualified  civilian^ 
on  the  needs  of  the  military  and  Its  role  in 
our  national  Interests. 

Said  Rep.  L.  Mendel  Rivers.  Democrat  of 
South  Carolina,  "I  think  it  Is  time  the 
strategy  for  fighting  in  .  .  .  Vietnam  re- 
flected in  a  far  greater  degree  the  device  of 
those  men  who  have  led  the  nation  to  vic- 
tory In  other  wars  .  .  .  and  less  advice  from 
the  uninformed,  untried  and  unproven  in- 
visible civilians  hidden  in  a  warm  and  com- 
fortable foxhole  In  Washington.  D.C. 

"Probably  no  war  In  our  history  has  been 
more  poorly  managed  from  a  civilian  view- 
point." 

What  is  the  advice  of  two  of  the  men  who 
have  helped  lead  the  nation  to  victory  against 
difficult  odds? 

Says  Gen.  EUUter:  Make  the  war  unprofit- 
able for  the  Communists  in  Vietnam.  Make 
the  defenses  strong  and  modern  so  none  will 
dare  challenge  them. 

Say  Adm.  Burke:  "Let  us  not  mislead  the 
Conununlsts.  or  the  rest  of  the  world,  or  even 
ourselves.  Let  us  make  it  clear.  We  Intend 
to  remain  a  powerful,  respected  nation.  We 


intend  to  have  a  big  hand  in  influencing 
events  in  the  world." 

"Making  It  clear"  is  not  strong,  determined 
talk  and  weak  follow-through.  Vacillation 
does  not  build  power  or  respect. 

And  the  only  Influence  the  United  States 
should  seek  to  build  is  a  force  that  supports 
freedom  and  self  determination,  ours  and 
others'.  Appeasement  of  communism  does 
not  do  this. 


The  Supreme  Court  Has  Exceeded  Its 
Authority 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  4.  1968 

Mr,  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  nearly 
every  American  has  now  felt  the  effect  of 
the  force  "orders"  legislated  by  the  9  un- 
elected  members  of  the  UJ3.  Supreme 
Court. 

No  constitutional  authority  exists  for 
the  Supreme  Court  to  strike  down  any 
legislative  enactment  by  finding  the  law 
of  the  people's  elected  representatives 
unconstitutional  and  in  lieu  thereof  sub- 
stitute their  laws — nor  does  the  Constitu- 
tion read  that  the  Constitution  says  what 
the  Supreme  Court  says  it  does,  nor  that 
the  Supreme  Court  Is  the  law  of  the  land 

Judges  honor-sworn  to  "preserve. 
protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution" 
have  built  their  authority — case  by 
caae — to  advance  their  powers  from  "in- 
terpretation" to  legislation. 

The  "runaway  Court"  is  challenging 
the  very  foundation  of  our  Republic  and 
is  abolishing  inalienable  rights  which 
were  endowed  all  men  by  their  Creator— 
not  by  sufferance  at  the  order  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 

The  second  paragraph  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  again  becomes 
applicable : 

That  to  secure  these  rights.  Oovernment.s 
are  instituted  among  Men.  deriving  their  Jus; 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed. 
That  whenever  any  Form  of  Government  be- 
comes destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the 
Right  of  the  People  to  alter  or  to  abolish  1*. 
and  to  institute  new  Government,  laying  Us 
foundation  on  such  principles  and  organizing 
its  powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall 
seem  most  likely  to  effect  their  Safety  and 
Happiness. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  the  U.S. 
Constitution  nor  with  representative 
government.  The  wrong  is  with  the 
threatened  destruction  of  our  Constitu- 
tion by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

If  we  acknowledge  that  the  power  of 
Government  belongs,  of  right,  to  the 
people  themselves,  then  we  must  ac- 
knowledge that  it  is  up  to  the  people  to 
ratify  or  reject  dissident,  corrupt,  and 
destructive  judges. 

To  these  ends.  I  have  introduced 
House  Joint  Resolution  1094  to  give  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  the  right 
to  a  vote  to  recall  Supreme  Court  Judges. 
The  mechanics  are  simple:  Whenever  1 
percent  of  the  registered  voters  of  the 
50  States  feel  aggrieved  at  the  conduct, 
morals,  or  anticonstitutional  decisions 
of  any  one  or  multiple  of  the  Justices 
and  sign  petitions  for  recall,  the  name 
of  that  Justice  or  those  Justices  must 
be   placed  on   the   ballot   at   the   next 
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congressional  election,  and  submitted 
to  the  people's  vote  to  decide  whether 
or  not  the  Justice  has  the  public's  con- 
fidence. If  the  Justice  loses  the  election 
he  is  then  removed  from  oCace  and  can- 
not again  be  appointed  to  the  Court. 
This  IS  In  line  with  the  so-called  re- 
form provisions  of  the  Missouri  plan 
for  removal  of  appointed  State  Judges 
and  comes  closest  to  the  philosophy  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  its  talk  of  democ- 
racy and  the  guaranteed  right  to  vote. 
If  the  Supreme  Court  Justices  are 
cognizant  of  their  threat  to  our  country 
and  are  sincere  in  their  own  talk  of 
democracy  and  the  guaranteed  right  to 
vote,  then  we  should  expect  the  Supreme 
Court  Justices  to  support  and  endorse 
this  bUl. 

I  Include  House  Joint  Resolution 
1094  and  the  article,  "Has  the  Supreme 
Court  Exceeded  Its  Powers?"  from  the 
November  1967  American  Legion  mag- 
azine following  my  remarks: 

H.J.  Res.   1094 
Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  re- 
lating to  the  approval  of  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled  (ttcO'thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein),  That  the  follow- 
ing article  Is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as 
part  of  the  Constitution  only  If  ratified  by 
the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  sev- 
eral States  within  seven  years  from  the  date 
of  Its  submission  by  the  Congress: 

"Abticlk  — 

"Section  1.  Whenever  1  per  centum  of  the 
voters  qualified  to  vote  for  Representatives 
to  the  Congress  In  each  of  fifty  States,  or 
whenever  the  legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the 
States,  petition  for  the  removal  of  a  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
the  question  of  whether  such  Justice  should 
be  removed  from  oflloe  shall  be  placed  on  the 
ballot  In  each  of  the  States  at  the  time  of 
the  next  election  of  Representatives  to  the 
Congress  occurring  more  than  one  month 
after  the  voters  in  the  requisite  number  of 
States  or  the  legislatures  of  the  requisite 
number  of  States,  as  the  case  may  be,  have 
approved  petitions.  A  Justice  may  be  re- 
moved from  office  by  a  majority  of  the  voters 
voting  m  such  election. 

"Sec.  2.  A  Justice  removed  from  office  un- 
der section  1  of  this  article  may  not  be  re- 
appointed to  the  Supreme  Court,  but  may 
hold  any  other  office  to  which  he  Is  other- 
wise eligible. 

"Sec.  3.  Petatlons  by  voters  and  by  the  leg- 
islatures of  the  States  shall  be  valid  until 
the  death  of  a  Justice,  but  a  petition  sub- 
mitted by  a  leglslattire  may  be  withdrawn 
at  any  time  until  the  requisite  number  of  leg- 
islatures have  approved  such  petitions." 


[From     the     American     Legion     magazine. 
November  1967) 

Has   the   SiTPaEME   Coitrt   Exceeded   Its 
Powers? 

(Note. — While  extremists  call  for  the  Im- 
peachment of  the  Chief  Justice,  even  cool 
legal  scholars  warn  that  the  Supreme  Court 
leading  the  nation  to  trouble.  Here's  a  short 
outline  of  the  case  against  the  Court.) 
(By  Newton  Fulbrlght) 

This  year,  as  last  year.  The  American  Le- 
gion National  Convention  called  on  Congress 
to  "restore  the  constitutional  balance  of 
power"  of  the  U.S.  Government  through  leg- 
islation that  would  limit  or  preempt  the  au- 
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thorlty  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  In  one  or  more  of  several  specific  areas. 
In  Resolution  No.  28.  the  1967  Legion  Con- 
vention made  it  clear  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  delegates,  the  Supreme  Court,  under  the 
guise  of  interpreting  the  law,  has  busied 
itself  writing  new  law  and  controlling  its 
enforcement,  thus  usurping  the  power  of  the 
Congress   and   the   Executive. 

Some  specific  complaints  were  spelled  out 
by  the  Legion  delegates.  They  dealt  with 
usurpation  of  power  in  general  and  with 
Supreme  Court  decisions  that  "weaken"  or 
"emasculate''  laws  that  are  essential  to  the 
security  of  the  nation  and  to  procedures  that 
are  followed  by  law  enforcement  agencies  In 
their  pursuit  of  crime  and  criminals. 

The  Legion's  2,960  delegates  did  not  fancy 
that  it  would  t>e  an  easy  Job  to  put  the 
three  branches  of  the  government  back  in 
balance.  They  asked  Congress  to  hold  pub- 
lic hearings  to  "ascertain  the  feasibility" 
of  simple  legislation  to  restrict  the  Supreme 
Court.  Should  that  not  prove  feasible,  they 
endorsed  the  prospect  of  one  or  more  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  to  "reassert  the 
supremacy  of  Congress  In  legislative  mat- 
ters," In  terms  that  "cannot  be  misconstrued 
or  Ignored." 

There  Is  nothing  simple  about  critiques  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  There  Is  nothing  simple 
about  defining  what  its  powers  are  or  are 
not.  Nor  Is  it  easy  to  change  either  the  Court 
itself  or  its  habits. 

Attempts  to  discuss  the  Court  and  its 
proper  role  may  become  bogged  down  In  old 
myths  that  the  Court  is  sacrosanct,  and 
bogged  dovim  even  more  by  confusing  the 
merits  of  a  matter  before  the  Court  with 
the  entirely  separate  question  of  the  pro- 
priety of  the  Court  as  the  body  to  handle 
it  at  all.  or  of  the  way  It  chooses  to  handle  It. 
To  challenge  the  Court  at  all.  one  must 
first  dispose  of  the  question  of  whether  It  Is 
sacrosanct. 

There  Is  no  point  discussing  anjrthlng 
touching  on  the  Supreme  Court  If  one  must 
start  with  the  notion  that  the  Court  is  above 
criticism,  change  or  restriction.  It  was  Chief 
Justice  Charles  Evans  Hughes  who  said  that 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is 
"what  the  Supreme  Court  says  it  is."  If  this 
is  literally  true,  then  the  Cotirt  Is  superior 
even  to  the  Constitution.  It  is  then  beyond 
the  reach  of  either  the  people  or  the  law 
until  such  time  as  the  present  government 
of  the  United  States  Is  abolished  and  a  new 
one  created.  Anything  else  would  be  a  waste 
of  breath. 

But  it  is  not  literally  true  that  the  Con- 
stitution Is  what  the  Court  says  it  Is.  The 
Supreme  Court  earned  the  right  to  Interpret 
the  Constitution  with  a  fairly  free  hand  over 
many  years  in  which,  by  and  large,  it  exer- 
cised such  self-restraint  that  the  people  con- 
sented to  it — a  restraint  which  some  great 
legal  minds  claim  the  present  Court  has 
abandoned.  Without  that  consent,  the  Court 
is  the  weakest,  not  the  strongest,  branch  of 
the  government.  It  is  only  nine  men.  The 
people,  and  Presidents,  in  years  past,  have 
defied  the  Court,  restricted  the  Court  and 
criticized  It.  For  example,  after  the  first  ten 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  were 
adopted  as  one  package  in  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
the  11th  Amendment,  adopted  in  1795,  barred 
all  federal  courts,  including  the  Supreme 
Court,  from  Jurisdiction  in  cases  in  which  a 
citizen  sues  a  state.  The  11th  Amendment 
was  written  and  ratified  as  a  rebuke  to  the 
Supreme  Court. 

In  the  1830's  Andrew  Jackson,  as  President, 
Is  credited  with  having  said  that  Chief  Jus- 
tice John  Marshall  "has  made  his  decision, 
now  let  him  enforce  it."  That  decision  in- 
volved missionaries  to  the  Cherokee  Indians 
In  Georgia.  It  would  never  have  been  en- 
forced had  not  the  next  elected  Governor  of 
Georgia  chosen  to  abide  by  it. 

In  his  first  inaugural  address  Abraham 
Lincoln   upbraided   the  Supreme  Court  for 
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the  Dred  Scott  decision  which,  in  effect,  ad- 
mitted slavery  to  the  territories  from  which 
the  founding  fathers.  Including  authors  of 
the  Constitution,  had  excluded  it.  Lincoln 
accused  the  Court,  under  Chief  Justice 
Taney,  of  overstepping  its  powers  then  and 
of  helping  bring  on  the  Civil  War  through 
that  decision.  One  should  not  overlook  the 
fact  that  the  people — not  the  Court — an- 
nulled the  Dred  Scott  decision  by  waging  war 
and  by  amending  the  Constitution  after  the 
war.  The  nine  Justices  could  only  abide  by 
the  outcome. 

These  events,  quite  apart  from  the  Issues 
involved,  demonstrate  that  the  Court  has 
never  been  sacrosanct,  that  It  Is  not  superior 
to  the  Constitution  or  the  people,  that  it 
rules  on  the  Constitution  only  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  people.  (As  an  aside,  these  ex- 
amples also  Illustrate  in  part  the  dangers  of 
an  irresponsible  or  overambitious  Court.  It 
is  so  difficult  to  curb  the  Court  that  when 
the  people  or  the  Executive  become  Im- 
patient with  it,  they  may  assert  themselves 
through  extreme  measures. ) 

The  Court  Is  not,  then,  atrave  criticism  or 
control.  Yet  before  one  can  freely  debate  the 
Court's  role  today  there  still  remains  the 
hurdle  of  separating  questions  before  the 
Court  from  the  Court's  role  In  handling 
them. 

If  the  Supreme  Court  today  is  as  ar- 
rogantly exceeding  its  powers  as  many  claim 
that  It  Is,  it  owes  its  success  In  part  to  the 
divisive  effect  of  the  Issues  on  which  it  has 
handed  down  Its  most  controversial  deci- 
sions. Those  who  agree  with  Its  far-reaching 
decisions  are  as  apt  to  support  the  Court, 
without  respect  to  questions  involving  the 
Court,  as  some  of  an  earlier  generation  ap- 
proved of  Mussolini  for  making  the  trains 
run  on.  time.  Those  who  would  criticize  the 
Court  find  themselves  having  to  take  stands, 
perhaps  unwillingly,  on  side  Issues.  There  Is 
little  question  that  the  Court  reached 
around  the  barn,  and  nakedly  wrote  new  law. 
In  its  basic  school  desegregation  decision — 
trampling  on  both  the  Congress  and  the 
states.  But  a  Jurist  who  Is  shocked  at  the 
non-Judlclal  nature  of  the  decision  and  the 
obvious  writing  of  basic  law  by  the  Justices 
may  find  himself  tarred  as  a  segregationist  If 
he  speaks  out. 

Yet  the  first  school  decision  was  soon  a 
platform  on  which  the  Court  would  stand 
to  claim  more  unrestrained  powers  for  Itself. 
Until  the  days  of  the  present  Court  it  had 
been  traditional  that  the  Supreme  Court 
literally  rules  on  the  case  before  it,  not  the 
whole  question  as  it  may  apply  to  other 
cases.  It  has  been  an  assumption — and  a 
reasonable  one — that  a  different  case  on  the 
same  question  might  be  ruled  on  differently, 
but  that  by  and  large  a  decision  In  one  case 
would  indicate  how  similar  ones  would  go. 
Under  this  tradition  the  Court  was  spared 
accusations  of  reaching  for  power.  It  did  not 
literally  claim  to  write  fixed  and  frozen  rules 
to  the  last  comma  and  period,  as  lawmakers 
attempt  to  do  In  their  very  different  role. 

But  within  a  few  years  of  the  first  major 
school  desegregation  decision  the  modem 
Court  threw  off  all  pretense  that  It  tries  one 
case  at  a  time,  or  that  It  does  not  consider 
itself  a  legislative  body.  In  a  follow-up  school 
case.  Cooper  vs.  Aaron,  it  said:  ".  .  .  the  In- 
terpretation of  the  14th  Amendment  .  .  . 
enunciated  by  this  Court.  Is  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land  .  .  .  binding  on  the  States.  .  .  ." 

This  remarkable  admission  is  tantamount 
to  the  plainer  language  "This  Court,  alone, 
has  recently  amended  the  Constitution." 
Gone  is  all  pretense  that  In  the  first  school 
case  only  that  case  was  decided.  The  Con- 
stitution limits  "supreme  law"  to  (1)  itself, 
(2)  laws  passed  "in  pursuance"  of  it.  and  (3) 
treaties.  It  remained  for  the  modern  Court  to 
claim  that  it.  too.  writes  supreme  law. 

The  Legions  1967  lesolution  is  no  more 
than  a  mirror  of  a  very  broad  reaction  In  the 
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land  against  the  pre«*nt  Court.  Off  at  one 
extreme  are  thoee  who  erect  blUboarda  call- 
ing for  the  Impeachment  of  Chief  Justice 
Earl  Warren,  But  cooler  heads,  the  scholars 
of  the  law.  are  alao  disturbed  If  all  of  the 
complaints  against  the  present  Court  are  to 
be  wrapped  up  In  one  blanket  Indictment  It 
Is  that  the  Court  quite  often  second-gueasea 
not  the  legality  of  what  Congress  does  (a 
traditional  right)  but  the  wisdom  of  Con- 
gressional acts,  which  Is  not  Its  business.  The 
all-embracing  charge  Is  that  the  Court  has 
Its  own  social  theories,  and  since  Congress 
doesn't  enact  them  Into  law.  the  Court  does 
It  on  Its  own.  merely  pretending  that  each 
new  law  that  It  writes  Is  a  valid  interpreta- 
tion of  an  actual  law 

The  charge  is  extremely  serious  If  a  board 
of  Justices  appointed  (or  life  during  "good 
behavior."  not  answerable  to  the  people  at 
the  polls  as  the  President  and  Congress  are. 
Is  to  originate  "supreme  law."  It  then  In- 
dulges In  a  form  of  tyranny  that  defies  our 
basic  concept  of  government  by  the  people. 

Many  noted  legal  authorities  have  added 
particulars  to  the  basic  fault  found  with  the 
present  Court.  Some  of  these  are: 

The  Court  Is  doing  Imperfect  work  by 
running  a  sort  of  legal  production  line,  ac- 
cepting "cikses  and  grinding  out  decisions  in 
baste  to  step  up  the  scale  of  Its  social  law- 
making. 

A  series  of  Presldento  has'  maintained  a 
Court  majority  that  is  amenable  to  writing 
decisions  in  support  of  vote-getting  political 
platforms,  and  a  majority  of  the  Justices  has 
accepted  the  political  role  on  which  the  ap- 
pointments were  based.  In  this  process,  more 
able  Jurists  were  by-passed 

The  modern  Court  has  focused  Its  atten- 
tion on  the  matter  of  equal  rights  and  pro- 
tection for  citizens  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
Important  aspects  of  our  society.  While  the 
protection  of  the  rights  of  citizens  under  the 
Constitution  Is  an  Important  (unction  of  the 
Court,  the  Court  has  ( a )  reached  beyond  the 
Constitution  In  Its  legislative  zeal  to  create 
rights  rather  than  protect  them,  and  has 
(b)  sacrificed  other  considerations  in  the 
process.  Tlie  clearest  examples  lie  in  the 
charge  that  the  problems  of  law-enforcement 
have  been  ignored  in  the  Court's  zeal  to 
•  overprotect"  persons  accused  of  crime,  and 
that  the  Court  strains  to  protect  Conununlsts 
as  "citizens"  while  blinding  itself  to  what 
they  are  up  to. 

The  Court  has  hamstrung  the  power  of 
the  state  and  federal  governments  to  pro- 
tect themselves  from  Internal  subversion. 

In  many  cases  the  Court  has  clearly  writ- 
ten decisions  to  achieve  results  desired  by 
it.  which  is  the  very  eesence  of  lawmaking 
and  no  part  of  Judicial  interpretation. 

The  Court  has  exceeded  all  reason  In 
meddling  in  the  Internal  politics  of  the 
states,  an  area  closed  to  all  three  branches 
of  the  federal  government  in  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Finally  (a  charge  viewed  with  most  con- 
cern by  those  who  understand  the  law  and 
Judiciary  the  best)  the  Court  has  shown  an 
alarming  lack  of  restraint. 

Legal  scholars  who  voice  these  conclusions 
see  enormous  dangers  In  them  for  the  coun- 
try, and  the  same  dangers  are  sensed  by 
many  of  the  people  who.  though  unversed 
in  law.  attribute  to  the  Court  a  good  share 
of  the  growing  Instability  In  the  nation. 

With  mobs  taking  over  in  the  larger  cities, 
with  the  police  helpless  and  mayors  and  gov- 
ernors forced  to  call  on  the  Army  to  restore 
order,  popular  reaction  against  the  Court 
has  increased.  By  "coddling"  criminals  and 
granting  immunity  to  Communists  to  carry 
on  their  agitation:  by  disrupting  legislative 
elective  processes  to  conform  to  the  reappor- 
tionment rulings  In  state  elections:  by  de- 
nial of  prayer  in  the  schools,  the  Supreme 
Court  is  blamed  emotionally  for  conditions 
of  near  anarchy  that  seem  to  threaten  the 
pattern  of  American  society. 
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But  what  of  the  non-emo'.lonal  comments 
of  legal  scholars? 

Rene  A.  Wormser.  New  York  attorney, 
scholar  and  author  of  "The  Story  of  the  Law 
and  the  Men  Who  Made  It— Prom  the  Ear- 
liest Times  to  the  Present."  is  one  of  those 
who  believes  that  the  Supreme  Court.  In 
much  of  its  recent  majority  opinion,  has 
erred  broadly  In  appearing  to  abandon  the 
role  of  interpreter  of  the  law  for  that  of 
social  reformer.  Mr.  Wormser  believes  the 
criteria  of  a  Judge  to  be  restraint  and  hu- 
mlUty.  These  attributes  have  largely  been 
lost  sight  of.  he  believes,  since  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  in  1936.  undertook  to  enlarge  the 
Court  in  order  to  defeat  the  "nine  old  men" 
who  had  blocked  New  Deal  efforts  to  expand 
the  powers  of  the  federal  government.  Balked 
by  Congress  in  his  efforts  to  "pack"  the 
Court,  the  former  President  resorted  to 
naming  only  known  "liberals"  to  the  bench 
when  vacancies  arose.  Mr.  Wormser  believes 
that  the  competence  and  dignity  of  the 
Court  suffered  severely  and  has  continued  to 
suffer  from  a  process  that  puts  politics  above 
ability. 

"Why."  he  asks,  "was  not  Judge  Learned 
Hand  named  to  the  Court?  Or  Judge  Harold 
R.  Medina?  Outstanding  men.  both  of 
them — as  was  Roscoe  Pound,  former  Dean 
of  the  Harvard  Law  School,  an  outsunding 
authority  on  American  Jurisprudence.  Why 
wasnt  Dean  Pound  ever  named  to  the 
Court?" 

His  question  Is  an  indictment  of  a  climate 
that  places  politics  above  scholarship  and 
party  ai)ove  character  and  sobriety. 

The  late  Justice  Felix  Frankfurter,  toward 
the  end  of  his  career  on  the  Court,  found 
himself  more  and  more  at  odds  with  his 
"liberal"  associates 

"It  is  not  the  busineas  of  this  Court  to 
pronounce  policy."  he  said  in  1958.  "Self- 
restraint  is  of  the  essence  of  the  Judicial 
oath,  (or  the  Constitution  has  not  author- 
ized the  Judges  to  sit  in  Judgment  on  the 
wisdom  of  what  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  do." 

Professor  Henry  M.  Hart.  Jr.,  of  the  Har- 
vard Law  School,  said  a  year  later: 

"It  has  to  be  said  that  too  many  of  the 
Court's  opinions  are  about  what  one  would 
expect  could  be  written  In  24  hours,  .  ,  .  Few 
of  the  Court's  opinions — far  too  few — genu- 
inely illuminate  the  area  of  the  law  with 
which  they  deal." 

Chief  Justices  of  the  Court,  from  Charles 
Evans  Hughes  through  Harlan  Flske  Stone 
to  the  late  Fred  M.  Vinson,  had  voiced  a 
philosophy  of  "Judicial  restraint."  But  Chief 
Justice  Warren,  who  succeeded  Vinson.  Joined 
the  "liberal "  members  m  pursuit  of  what 
critic*  of  the  Court  call  "Judicial  activism." 
Of  this.  Harvard  Law  Dean  Erwln  N.  Orlswold 
said  In  1960  that  the  law  and  the  public  are 
poorly  served  when  the  Court  Judges  a  case  to 
bring  on  a  result  It  seeks.  , 

Professor  Philip  B.  Kurland.  of  the  Chicago 
University  Law  School,  listed  four  criticisms 
of  the  Court  in  1964  First.  In  lU  concern 
with  "equality"  It  cares  less  than  earlier  Su- 
preme Courts  did  for  "due  process  of  law." 
Second,  its  reach  for  power  divides  and  con- 
fuses the  federal  system.  By  assuming  the  role 
of  a  second  rulemaker  (Congress  being  the 
first)  uniformity  in  lawmaking  Is  giving  way 
to  a  confused  diversity.  Third,  the  Court  is 
building  lU  own  power  at  "the  expense  of 
the  power  of  the  other  branches  of  govern- 
ment, national  and  state."  Fourth,  there  Is 
an  "absence  of  a  workmanlike  product,  an 
absence  of  right  quality"  In  Court  decisions. 
But  some  of  the  most  forceful  criticisms 
of  the  Court  have  been  voiced  within  the 
Court  Itself.  In  the  minority  opinions  of  dis- 
senting Justices,  Former  Justice  Robert  H, 
Jackson  assailed  the  majority  opinion  penned 
by  Chief  Justice  Warren  that  (reed  11  con- 
victed CommunisU  of  conspiracy  charges  In 
Dennis  vs.  U.S. 

The  Court,  Justice  Jackson  noted,  had  been 
severe   In    condemning   conspiracies   In    the 
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world  of  business,  labor  and  management. 
But  here.  In  the  case  of  defendants  Joining 
in  concerted  action  "to  undermine  the  whole 
government"  the  Court  was  treating  con- 
spiracy as  a  "civil  right." 

A  1967  decision  annulled  New  York's  Feln- 
berg  Law  to  keep  Communist  Party  members 
from  Infiltrating  public  school  (acuities  und 
the  state  civil  service.  It  drew  from  recently 
retired  Justice  Tom  Clark  a  scathing  minor- 
ity report,  in  much  of  which  he  was  Joined 
by  Justices  Harlan.  Stewart  and  White.  The 
majority  decision  v.as  a  "blunderbuss"  ap- 
proach with  an  "artillery  of  words"  having  a 
"non-existent"  bearing  on  either  the  case  It- 
self or  the  final  decision.  "No  court  has  ever 
reached  so  far  to  destroy  so  much  with  so 
little."  said  Clark.  American  Legion  Com- 
mander John  E.  Davis,  two-time  Governor  of 
North  Dakota,  characterized  the  decision  :is 
one  that  invaded  the  field  of  Judging  i.'ie 
professional  competence  o(  state  employees- 
no  business  for  a  court. 

JusUce  Frankfurter  assailed  a  majority 
opinion  written  by  Justice  Brennan  In  1959. 
A  female  lawyer.  Sawyer,  while  defending 
clients  against  subversive  charges  In  Hawaii, 
had  been  suspended  from  practice  for  a  year 
(or  insults  she  allegedly  hurled  at  the  pre- 
siding Judge  while  attending  a  public  hear- 
ing. The  Brennan  decision  revoked  her  sus- 
pension, and  throughout  the  decision  ran 
the  suspicion  that  It  was  weighing  symp.v 
thettcally  the  case  of  Sawyer's  clients  rather 
than  her  own  alleged  contempt  for  the  Ha- 
waiian court.  Frankfurter  vsrote  that  the 
majority  decision  neglected  relevant  evi- 
dence, and  lu  finding  "Impairs  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  bar  .  .  .  and  ,  .  ,  of  criminal 
lawyers  engaged  In  the  conduct  of  trials."  It 
encouraged  the  trying  of  cases  In  the  press 
instead  of  in  the  courtroom,  he  said. 

Justice  White's  dissent  In  Miranda  vs. 
Arizona  (a  landmark  decision  In  the  social 
legislating  of  the  present  court  regarding 
the  rights  of  accused  persons)  said  that  the 
decision  ignored  the  security  of  other  indi- 
viduals and  their  property,  by  giving  too 
much  freedom  to  criminals.  He  reminded  the 
Court  that  iu  passion  for  "human  dignity 
and  civilized  values"  was  ill-served  by  giv- 
ing criminals  more  leeway  to  prey  on  others 
with  impunity 

Justice  Harlan,  In  Harper  vs.  Virginia,  ob- 
jected that  the  court  was  creating  rights  (a 
lawmaking  function)  more  than  giving  equal 
protection  to  all  people  to  enjoy  existing 
rights  (a  Judicial  (unction).  It  was  rigidly 
imposing  its  ideology  on  America, 

Some  of  the  severest  critics  of  the  modern 
Court  go  the  whole  route.  Some  practices  of 
today's  Court,  they  say,  are  patently  more 
unconstitutional  than  some  of  the  laws  It  up- 
sets. Even  the  Court's  champions  sense  the 
merit  of  that  charge,  (or  they  strain  to  de- 
vise Constitutional  excuses  for  the  Court's 
actions. 

They  are  put  to  that  strain  out  of  the 
common  knowledge  that  the  growth  of  the 
power  of  the  Court  came  a  few  decades  after 
the  Constitution  was  written,  and  that  it 
traces  Its  powers  more  to  the  zeal  and  polit- 
ical adroitness  of  the  fourth  Chief  Justice. 
John  Marshall  (appointed  1801).  than  to  any 
grant  of  authority  in  the  Constitution. 

In  an  extremely  clever  series  of  decisions. 
Marshall,  who  dominated  his  colleagues, 
settled  specific  Supreme  Court  cases  to  the 
satisfaction  of  his  worst  enemies,  in  each 
case  stating  a  reason  that  enlarged  the 
power  of  the  court.  Thus  he  disarmed 
his  opponents  with  pleasing  decisions  while 
seti'ng  the  precedents  to  which  the  Court  has 
owed  its  larger  powers.  Most  of  his  succes- 
sors realized  that  Marshall  had  carried  the 
Court's  powers  far  beyond  any  word  of  the 
Constitution.  They  safeguarded  their  posi- 
tion with  that  exercise  of  restraint  which  the 
present  Court  majority  is  now  accused  of 
abandoning. 

Defenders  of  Marshall's  enlarged  powers 
have  felt  the  need  over  the  years  to  put  them 
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on  firm  ground  by  finding  some  excuse  in 
the  Constitution  for  them.  Lacking  an/  word 
In  the  law  Itself,  they  built  a  case  of  the 
"intent"  of  the  Constitution.  Divining  the 
Intent  of  the  deceased  is  a  game  with  loose 
rules.  The  Court's  friends  base  their  case  on 
the  presumed  beliefs  of  the  founding  fathers. 
These,  In  turn,  are  based  on  presumed  court 
customs  Inherited  from  England  and  pre- 
served by  the  colonies. 

The  key  question  goes  right  to  the  root. 
Has  the  Supreme  Court  ever  had  any  Consti- 
tutional power  or  right  at  all  to  rule  on  the 
constitutionality  of  a  law  passed  by  Congress? 

No  such  authority  Is  hinted  at  In  the  Con- 
stitution. It  was  first  clearly  enunciated  by 
Marshall  In  the  celebrated  Marbury  case.  He 
reached  a  decision  against  all  his  sympathies 
and  In  favor  of  his  «iemles  In  exchange  (or 
claiming  that  the  Court  could  rule  on  the 
constitutionality  of  acts  of  Congress. 

The  Court's  de(enders.  sensing  that  a  per- 
sonal bargain  of  Marshall's  Is  hardly  a  rule 
binding  on  the  people  o(  a  republic,  go  back 
to  certain  court  cases  in  England  and  In  pre- 
Constltutlon  America  to  show  that  the  right 
of  a  court  to  annul  a.  law  was  then  so  well 
understood  that  the  founding  fathers  felt  no 
need  to  spell  It  out  iu  the  Constitution,  It 
was  Implied  all  along. 

L.  Brent  Bozell  In  his  current  book  "The 
Warren  Revolution"  (Arlington  House,  New 
Rochelle,  N.Y.,  1966.  $7.)  demolishes  these 
cases  In  366  pages  of  scholarship. 

Instead  of  merely  citing  the  cases  blindly 
from  a  standard  book  published  In  1900,  Bo- 
zell returns  to  them  In  detail  in  1966. 

When  he  is  done  with  them  they  go  far  to 
prove  that  the  founding  fathers  would  not 
even  stomach  a  court  canceling  a  law. 

Right  up  to  the  writing  of  the  Constitution 
neither  the  people  nor  the  political  leaders 
wanted  any  part  of  any  cotirt  revoking  any 
law  written  by  any  legislature.  The  obvious 
reason,  often  forcefully  expressed  in  colonial 
days,  was  that  the  lawmakers  are  within  the 
reach  of  the  people  at  the  polls  while  the 
courts  are  not,  Jefferson  said  that  Bunker 
Hill  wasn't  fought  to  put  the  law  in  the 
hands  of  non-elected  officials. 

In  most  of  the  cases  cited  in  law  books 
to  prove  that  the  courts  overruled  legisla- 
tures as  a  matter  of  course  In  Colonial  days, 
the  Judges  whose  decisions  are  cited  denied 
any  right  or  Intent  to  annual  law.  The  rul- 
ings attributed  to  some  others  were  never 
made.  Some  "cases"  cited  were  never  cases 
.It  all.  The  only  open  and  shut  case  among 
them  was  in  Elngland,  wher  a  court  overruled 
an  act  of  Parliament  In  favor  of  the  preroga- 
tives of  King  James  II.  Bozell  goes  to  the 
historical  fact  that  the  King  trumped  up 
the  whole  thing.  Judges,  plaintiff  and  de- 
fendant were  all  in  cahoots  with  him. 
Shortly  a(ter  that  decision.  James  was  de- 
throned and  Parliament  established  its  su- 
premacy over  the  English  courts.  None  have 
voided  an  act  of  Parliament  since.  A  sorrier 
"precedent  In  law"  to  empower  our  Court 
to  annul  law  could  hardly  be  found. 

The  American  "precedents."  Bozell  shows, 
are  a  complete  shambles,  refuting  more  than 
confirming  any  intent  of  the  authors  of  the 
Constitution  to  let  courts  annul  laws.  In- 
terested readers  should  follow  his  text. 

In  the  United  States,  the  word  of  the  Con- 
stitution repeatedly  establishes  the  suprem- 
acy of  Congress  over  the  Supreme  Court.  It 
grants  Congress  general  powers  to  regulate 
all  the  federal  courta.  It  takes  up  the  ques- 
tion of  the  courts'  honoring  the  Constitution, 
and  Instructs  the  state  courts  to  do  so. 
While  on  the  subject  it  omits  any  mention 
of  either  a  right  or  responsibility  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  matter. 

It  gives  the  Supreme  Court  original  juris- 
diction In  certain  federal  matters,  such  as 
cases  arising  out  of  treaties.  But  in  allowing 
the  Supreme  Court  to  hear  appeals  (which 
is  where  It  has  raised  the  most  ruckus)  it  was 
made  Inferior  to  Congress,  for  the  Constltu- 
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tlon  explicitly  gives  Congress  the  right  to 
regulate  the  Court's  hearing  of  appeals.  Bo- 
zell points  out,  by  going  to  what  its  (ramers 
said  at  the  time,  that  the  Constitution,  in 
naming  three  things  that  will  be  the  "su- 
preme law  o(  the  land."  was  limiting  them 
to  three — thus  excluding  all  pretentions  of 
the  modern  Court  that  it  is  the  author  of 
"supreme  law"  too.  unless  It  Is  conceded  that 
the  Court  is  free  to  rewrite  the  Constitution. 

The  "independence  of  the  Judiciary"  is  ap- 
plauded on  all  sides,  but  what  is  meant  by 
it  Is  not  settled.  As  some  see  it.  It  means  that 
the  Congress  shall  not  tamper  with  the  func- 
tioning of  the  courts.  There  shall  be  trial  by 
Jury.  On  the  High  Court  the  Justices  shall 
be  appointed  (or  life  "during  good  behavior" 
and  Congress  shall  not  meddle  with  this. 
Congress  does  have  power  to  Impeach  Judges 
(or  "bad  behavior,"  and  it  has  been  exercised 
a  few  times  on  (ederal  jurists,  though  not  at 
the  Supreme  Court  level.  In  this  view,  any 
right  of  courts  to  annul  laws  is  not  part  of 
the  "independence  of  the  Judiciary."  It  Is 
rather  a  trampling  on  the  "independence  of 
the  legislature."  And  that  is  the  consistent 
English  view,  too. 

But  this  dilemma  has  often  been  voiced: 
Suppose  that  the  states  and  Congress  defy 
the  Constitution?  Who.  then,  if  not  the  Su- 
preme Court,  will  de(end  it?  As  Jefferson 
implied  In  his  "Bunker  Hill"  analogy,  the 
people  will.  They  can  get  at  legislators  who 
de(y  the  basic  law  on  each  election  day  and 
replace  them.  But  there  is  no  election  day 
(or  the  Supreme  Court,  so  the  more  serious 
delemma  is  "Who  will  defend  the  Consti- 
tution if  the  Court  abuses  it?" 

Today  this  question  isn't  academic.  Sev- 
eral attempts  to  amend  the  Constitution  to 
undo  Court  decisions  that  are  felt  to  be  mis- 
chievous or  tyrannical  have  recently  been 
supported  by  majorities  in  Congress,  but 
failed  of  the  two-thirds  majority  needed  be- 
fore being  put  before  the  states. 

Sen.  Sam  J.  Ervln.  Jr..  of  North  Carolina, 
has  sought  to  put  the  admlssability  of  con- 
fessions in  a  criminal  court  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  His  amendment  would 
make  the  trial  Judge  the  sole  arbiter  of  that, 
with  the  proviso  that  he  must  find  the  con- 
fession to  be  voluntary. 

A  series  o(  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions 
limiting  the  admittance  of  confessions  In 
courts  has  produced  hair-raising  consequen- 
ces in  law  enforcement.  One  of  the  first  re- 
sults was  the  release  without  trial  of  a  New 
York  man  who  freely  admitted  murdering 
his  wife  and  children.  Statistics  showing 
serious  increases  in  unpunished  crime,  di- 
rectly (ollowlng  Court  decisions  that  tie  the 
hands  o(  police  and  magistrates,  have  been 
recorded  by  many  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies. 

Sen.  Everett  Dlrksen,  of  Illinois,  has  fallen 
short  of  sufficient  support  to  get  amend- 
ments going  In  Congress  to  (a)  allow  volun- 
tary school  prayer,  and  to  (b)  put  an  end 
to  the  Supreme  Court's  dictating  how  state 
legislatures  will  be  formed  and  how  their 
voting  districts  will  be  created. 

The  Court's  recent  adventure  into  state 
politics  ended  in  a  shocker.  It  began  in 
1962  with  the  Tennessee  case  In  which  the 
Court  claimed  Jurisdiction  over  state  voting 
districts.  It  was  a  claim  not  supported  by 
any  word  in  the  Constitution  or  by  any  legal 
precedent.  The  modern  Court  based  Its  in- 
vasion of  state  politics  on  the  rights  of  voters 
to  equal  representation,  under  its  reading 
of  the  14th  Amendment. 

Bozell  says  that  in  going  Just  so  far  as  to 
claim  Jurisdiction  over  state  ejections  and 
legislatures  in  the  1962  decision,  Justice  Black 
misquoted  and  quoted  out  of  context  state- 
ments of  the  authors  of  the  Constitution. 
Bozell  cites  further  texts  in  proof.  He  notes 
too  that  the  Constitution  spelled  out  the 
rights  of  the  states  to  manage  their  elec- 
tions, with  Congress  as  the  only  regulatory 
federal  body,  and  then  only  in  electing  mem- 
bers of  the  national  Congress. 
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In  the  third  case  on  the  same  subject,  in 
1964.  the  Court  ruled  on  alleged  Constitu- 
tional grounds  that  no  state  can  have  Its  own 
equivalent  of  the  U.S.  Senate — a  chamber 
whose  members  represent  Interests  of  areas 
rather  than  population. 

This  time  '"rights  of  voters"  under  any 
reading  of  the  14th  Amendment  were  thrown 
out  the  window,  since  In  the  test  axse  the  citi- 
zens of  Colorado  had  voted  to  keep  their 
Senate  as  it  was  rather  than  reapportion  it 
by  population  like  their  lower  house. 

The  Court  ruled — from  out  of  the  blue — 
that  the  citizens  couldn't  have  a  state  Sen- 
ate similar  to  the  U.S.  Senate  even  i(  they 
voted  (or  It,  At  that  time  every  state  but 
one  (Nebraska)  had  one,  and  when  the  Con- 
stitution was  written  all  but  three  states 
did.  The  U.S.  Senate  was  based  in  part  on 
the  pattern  of  such  state  senates.  Bozell.  not 
letting  up  a  minute,  notes  that  the  qonsiltu- 
tlon  guarantees  each  state  a  republican  (orm 
of  government.  In  denying  Colorado's  voters 
(or  those  In  any  other  state)  the  right  to 
vote  to  have  their  own  kind  of  Senate,  he 
says,  the  Court  trampled  on  the  Constitution 
again.  For  it  is  the  essence  of  a  republican 
(orm  of  govenunent  in  Colorado  that  the 
people  may  design  their  own  state  govern- 
ment. The  Constitution  also  re(ers  offhand- 
edly to  "the  most  numerous  branch"  o(  a 
state's  legislature,  accepting  on  the  (ace  of 
it  two  or  more  Houses  in  one  state,  formed 
differently. 

Back  to  Senator  Dlrksen.  Having  failed  to 
get  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  on 
sch(X)l  prayer  or  state  government  passed  by 
two-thirds  of  his  political  brethren  in  Wash- 
ington, he  turned  to  the  people  and  the 
states,  Dlrksen  called  for  a  Constitutional 
convention,  which  Article  V  of  the  Constitu- 
tion provides  for  on  application  of  the  Legis- 
latures of  two-thirds  of  the  states."  The  sur- 
prising result  was  that  on  May  1,  1967,  32 
states  had  approved  petitions  calling  for  such 
a  convention.  Only  two  more  were  needed 
with  16  states  yet  to  vote  on  the  matter. 

Senator  Dlrksen,  delighted  by  the  favor- 
able response,  predicts  that  the  remaining 
two  states  will  act  favorably  in  1968,  If  not 
before.  He  said  that  "For  over  175  years,  the 
people  in  each  State  had  and  exercised"  the 
power  to  shape  their  state  legislatures.  But 
"the  Supreme  Court  took  away  this  right  of 
the  people  by  its  decision  in  Reynolds  vs. 
Sims  and  related  cases,  decided  in  June  1964 
,  .  ,  They  are  bound  to  (the  Supreme 
Court's]  standard  no  matter  what  the  people 
want," 

The  Senator  charged  that  "liberal"  forces 
friendly  to  the  Court's  decision,  caught  by 
surprise,  had  tried  to  halt  the  procession  of 
approval  of  a  Constitutional  convention. 
".  .  .  Efforts  were  made  in  at  least  five  states 
to  get  legislatures  to  rescind  their  action. 
Every  one  of  those  efforts  failed." 

States  yet  to  vote  on  the  proposal  are  Cali- 
fornia. Oregon,  Alaska,  Hawaii.  Iowa.  Wiscon- 
sin. Michigan.  Ohio.  West  Virginia,  Penn- 
sylvania, New  Jersey,  New  York.  Connecticut, 
Massachusetts,  Vermont  and  Maine. 

A  Constitutional  convention  has  not  been 
held  since  1787,  when  the  Constitution  was 
drafted,  and  no  one  knows  exactly  what 
would  result.  A  convention  could  amend  the 
Constitution  freely  or  even  re'write  It.  The 
work  of  the  convention  would  again  have 
to  be  ratified  by  legislatures  in  three-fourths 
of  the  states,  or  by  elected  delegates  to 
separate  conventions  in  three-fourths  of  the 
states,  as  required  under  Article  V. 

The  rapid  approval  by  32  o(  the  first  34 
states  to  vote  on  a  Constitutional  conven- 
tion was  a  complete  shocker  in  Washington, 
suggesting  that  the  capital  has  been  out 
of  touch  with  the  great  discontent  with  the 
Supreme  Court  elsewhere.  Presumably  all 
sorts  of  roadblocks  will  be  thrown  in  the  con- 
vention's path,  as  bome  already  have  been. 
The  final  weapon  against  It  would  be  obstruc- 
tions that  would  have  to  be  resolved  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  It  would  surely  find  reason- 
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ing  to  defend  lUeU  from  such  a  convention, 
though  there  Is  a  rule  of  law  that  no  man 
shall  Judge  his  own  case. 

Senator  William  Proxmlre.  of  Wisconsin, 
suggests  how  to  defeat  the  convention.  He 
says  that  a«  of  the  33  state  petitions  should 
be  rejected  because  thoee  states  have  yet  to 
reapportion  their  voting  dUtrlcts  under  the 
Court  ruling,  hence  their  legislatures  are  "Il- 
legal." Proxmlre  calls  the  whole  Idea  of  a 
Constitutional  convention  a  "Pandora's- box 
nightmare." 

Dlrksen's  reply  Is  that  thU  nation  Is  one — 
or  should  be  one — of  the  people,  by  the 
people  and  for  the  people.  If  three-fourths  of 
the  states  ratify  the  convention,  that  fact 
should  supersede  any  ruling  of  a  majority 
of  nine  men  named  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  support  that  a  new  Constitutional  con- 
vention has  already  gotten  must  have  a 
profound  effect  It  shows  an  Impatience  with 
the  Supreme  Court  that  runs  far  deeper  than 
many  political  leaders  had  suspected  Shrewd 
politicians  must  get  the  message. 

Presidential  candidates  may  yet  be  moved 
to  promise  to  appoint  oxen  of  the  stature  of 
Judges  Hand.  Medina  and  Pound  If  they  have 
the  chance.  Senators  may  yet  resolve  to  block 
appolntmenu  of  lesser  lights. 

Amendments  to  the  Constitution  to  check 
the  Court  and  undo  some  of  Its  worst  deci- 
sions may  be  the  compromise  to  avoid  re- 
turning the  whole  body  of  the  law  of  the 
land  to  the  people  at  a  Constitutional  con- 
vention Pew  new  votes  would  be  needed  to 
tip  the  scales  for  Congressional  support  of 
some  such  amendments. 

The  ground  swell  against  the  Court  Is  large 
and  growing.  While  popular  movemenU  may 
be  alow,  In  the  long  eye  of  history  the  more 
they  are  frustrated  the  more  irresistible  they 
become. 

Political  obstructions  may  stall  thing*  for 
months  or  years.  But  throughout  history, 
when  obstruction  runs  against  a  tide  of  gen- 
eral discontent.  It  Anally  falls.  Then  the  ob- 
structors stand  in  history  as  the  villains. 

One  who  studies  frustrated  popular  dis- 
content can  visualize  long  continued  un- 
restrained use  of  power  by  the  Court  finally 
resulting  in  ::hanges  In  the  Constitution  far 
more  "Impossible  to  misconstrue"  than  the 
Legion's  delegates  probably  intended,  such 
as: 

"No  court  shall  void  an  enactment  of  a 
legislature,"  or 

"The  Congress  shall  Judge  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  acts  of  the  states,  and  the  people 
shall  Judge  the  Congress  In  regular  elec- 
tions." 

Horrible  as  such  propositions  would  seem 
to  many  Americans  (they  would  tear  up  our 
highest  legal  fabric  going  back  to  John  Mar- 
shall ) .  England  has  survived  such  principles 
for  centuries. 

Tet  amendments  that  restrict  the  Court 
do  not  assure  the  people  of  wise,  thoughtful, 
restrained  and  humble  Jurists.  No  Constitu- 
tional matter  was  before  the  modem  Su- 
preme Court  In  the  first  Stet>€  Nelson  case. 
Nelson  bad  been  convicted  of  Communist 
subversive  activities  under  Pennsylvania's 
sedition  law.  His  appeal  was  simply  that  the 
Smith  Act.  adopted  by  Congress,  had  put  the 
whole  matter  in  federal  hands.  Hence  Penn- 
sylvania's law  was  dead.  The  Supreme  Court 
agreed  and  freed  Nelson.  It  said  that  Congress 
Intended  to  wipe  out  the  state  sedition  laws 
In  favor  of  federal  law  when  It  adopted  the 
Smith  Act.  The  Court  said  that  a  chief  rea- 
son for  this  Intent  of  Congress  was  that  the 
states'  enforcement  of  their  laws  would  Inter- 
fere with  Justice  Department  efforts  to  en- 
force the  Smith  Act. 

In  this  case,  authors  of  the  Smith  Act  were 
still  alive.  Rep.  Howard  W.  Smith,  of  Virginia, 
whose  name  It  bore,  penned  a  letter  stating 
no  intent  to  override  state  laws,  but  rather  to 
reinforce  the  web  of  laws  against  sedition. 
And  Congress  had  placed  the  Act  in  Title  18 
of  the  U.S.  Code,  which  sUpulates  that  noth- 
ing In  It  shall  step  on  state  laws  I 
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The  Justice  Department  entered  the  case 
with  a  brief  on  behalf  of  Pennsylvania,  to  the 
effect  that  what  Pennsylvania  did  to  enforce 
Its  sedition  laws  wouldn't  bother  It  a  bit.  The 
Supreme  Court  ruled  that  It  knew  what  was 
Intended  far  better  than  those  In  whose 
ntinds  the  Intent  existed. 

Then  came  Chapter  3.  Now  Nelson  was  con- 
victed, with  others,  under  the  Smith  Act.  The 
Supreme  Court  heard  the  appeal  on  this  too, 
and  now  It  freed  him  again.  Then,  In  the 
Yatea  case  It  further  knocked  down  the 
Smith  Act. 

Net  result:  all  the  states  gave  up  enforcing 
their  sedition  laws  "because  the  Smith  Act 
superseded  them"  and  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment threw  up  its  hands  at  enforcing  the 
Smith  Act. 

Out  of  these  mental  gymnastics,  there 
emerged  two  winners — the  Supreme  Court 
and  the  Communist  Party. 

There  Is  only  a  political  cure  for  the  Court 
mentality  revealed  In  the  Nelson  cases.  That 
Is  to  hold  the  elected  officials  who  appoint 
Judges  accountable  at  the  polls.  The  people 
are  not  yet  widely  asking  office  seekers  to 
oommit  themselves  to  the  kind  of  Judges  and 
Justices  they  will  appoint  If  elected.  But  that 
may  be  next.  If  the  surprising  support  of  a 
call  for  the  nation's  second  Constitutional 
convention  means  what  it  seems  to. 

Today  there  Is  an  outward  calm  over  the 
Court  Issue  in  the  power  centers  of  American 
politics.  Dlrksen's  call  Is  still  two  states  short, 
and  you  may  be  sure  the  wheels  are  grinding 
to  hold  the  remaining  16  states  In  check. 

But  If  they  follow  the  Uend  of  the  first  34, 
the  Issue  of  the  Supreme  Cotirt  will  be 
squarely  before  the  nation  In  a  debate  of 
such  gravity  that  few  people  yet  grasp  what 
It  will  mean,  no  matter  how  it  goes. 
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President  JohntoB  Creates  New  Job  Op- 
portnuties  for  Vietaaoi  Veterans 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

OF  NKw  Jixsrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Monday,  March  4.  19SS 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again.  President  Johnson  has  stepped 
out  In  front  of  the  Nation  to  create  new 
Job  opportunities  for  veterans  of  the 
Vietnam  conflict. 

The  Federal  Ooveriunent.  under  Ex- 
ecutive order  of  the  President,  will  now 
provide  special  opportunities  for  Vlet- 
ruun  veterans  to  further  their  education 
while  serving  the  national  Interest. 

Vietnam  veterans  will  now  be  eligible 
to  enter  certain  levels  of  Federal  employ- 
ment without  talcing  qualifying  examin- 
ations while  they  pursue  approved  edu- 
cational programs. 

This  is  another  outstanding  example 
of  how  the  President  has  recognized  the 
value  of  our  returning  servicemen. 

It  Is  a  program  we  can  all  emulate. 

The  veteran  who  has  served  our  coun- 
try, especially  in  time  of  war,  deserves 
only  the  best  from  his  Government  and 
his  society. 

I  am  proud  of  our  Government,  our 
Nation,  and  our  President  for  establish- 
ing this  program  whose  benefits  to  all  of 
us  will  be  Incalculable. 

I  Include  the  statement  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  signing  the  Executive  order  es- 
tablishing this  program  in  the  Record, 
and  I  congratulate  President  Johnson  for 
his  vision  and  compassion  In  all  matters 
affecting  the  returning  serviceman. 


The  statement  referred  to  follows: 

STATXIfXNT  BT  THB  PKEBIOENT  ON  SIGNING  THE 

Exscimvc     Ordeb     AtrrHoaiziNc     Transi- 
tional  Appointmcnts  or   Vetekans  Wiiu 
Have  Sibved  Dttring  the  Vietnam  EbiA 
I  have  signed  an  executive  order  by  which 
the  Federal  Government,  the  nation's  largest 
employer,  will  provide  a  special  opportunity 
to  Vietnam  veterans  to  further  their  educa- 
tion while  working  in  the  public  lnt<>rest. 

TblM  executive  order — combining  incen- 
tives for  better  Jobs  and  better  education- 
was  discussed  In  my  January  30  Message  on 
Servicemen  and  Veterans. 

Under  the  order.  Vietnam  veterans  who 
meet  Job  requirements  will  be  eligible  to 
enter  federal  employment — in  "transitional 
appointments"  at  the  five  lowest  civil  service 
levels — without  taking  a  competitive  exami- 
nation. 

A  qualifying  veteran  Is  one  who  served  on 
active  duty  In  our  Armed  Forces  on  or  after 
August  S,  1864,  who  has  completed  less  than 
one  year  of  education  beyond  high  school. 
and  who  meets  all  other  civil  service  stand- 
ards. He  must  agree  to  pursue  an  approved 
part-time  or  full-time  educational  program. 
His  continued  employment  v/lU  depend  on 
satisfactory  Job  performance  and  educational 
progress. 

The  new  program  wUl  not  affect  the  budget 
and  staff  reductions  I  have  ordered  for  fed- 
eral agencies.  Vacancies  In  a  wide  range  v.t 
skills  and  grades  exist  because  of  personnel 
turnover.  And  many  of  these  skills  are  \n 
short  supply. 

For  those  with  the  necessary  initiative  and 
ability,  this  new  program — together  with  the 
GI  Bill — offers  a  chance  for  both  further  edu- 
cation and  better  Jobs. 

I  hope  that  the  plan  will  be  a  model  to 
private  employers  and  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. Chairman  John  Macy  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  has  assured  me  that  the 
transitional  appointments  program  will  re- 
ceive high  priority  In  the  federal  government 
I  hope  that  this.  too.  will  set  a  precedent  for 
employers  throughout  the  country. 


Saccess  Story  in  Job  Trainiag 
HON.  JULIA  BUTLER  HANSEN 

or  WASHUTOTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  4.  1968 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  all  too  often  there  is  only  criti- 
cism of  Government  programs. 

I  am  delighted  today  to  place  in  the 
Record  a  story  of  success  In  the  MDTA- 
flnanced.  on-the-job  training  program 
done  by  the  restaurant  and  hotel  in- 
dustry of  my  State. 

I  salute  their  imagination  and  creativ- 
ity, and  it  is  with  great  pride  that  I  place 
this  short  article  from  the  Seattle  Times 
of  Sunday.  February  11,  in  the  Record 
today: 

Success  Stort  in  Job  Training 

In  recent  months,  nearly  100  basically  un- 
skilled workers,  many  of  them  "hard-core 
unemployed."  have  found  a  productive  niche 
through  on-the-job  training  in  kitchens  and 
dining  rooms  of  Puget  Sound  area  eateries. 

They  are  the  first  products  of  a  novel  pro- 
gram In  which  Industry,  labor,  government, 
education  and  the  general  public  work  to- 
gether to  mutual  advantage.  The  program 
provides  both  training  and  long-term  place- 
ment In  Industry  for  qualified  persons  com- 
pleting a  two-week  orientation  at  Seattle 
Community  College.  Edison  Branch. 

Conceived  by  the  Restaurant  Association. 
State  of  Washington,  Inc.,  with  the  endorse- 
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ment  of  the  state-wide  Culinary  Union  Coun- 
cil, the  endeavor  receives  over-all  guidance 
from  a  Joint  Labor-Management  Advisory 
Committee.  Financing  Is  provided  Jointly  by 
the  Department  of  Labor's  Bureau  of  Ap- 
prenticeship &  Training  and  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  under  the 
Manpower  Development  Training  Act. 

Trainees  are  recruited  solely  from  the  ranks 
of  the  "disadvantaged."  This  encompasses 
not  only  minority-race  members,  but  also 
Jobless  persons  over  46  years  of  age.  school 
drop-outs  or  discharged  service  personnel 
among  others.  A  number  of  participants  are 
women,  who  by  death  or  divorce,  find  them- 
selves faced  with  the  task  of  being  the  fam- 
ily breadwinner  without  employable  skills. 

Mr.  Speaker,  pictures  In  the  article  showed 
actual  waitress  and  food  preparation  work 
under  supervision  during  the  training  pro- 
gram. Also  pictured  were  successful  new  Job- 
holders. 


War  Claims  Three  State  GI's 


HON.  CURENCE  D.  LONG 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  4.  1968 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Army  S.  Sgt.  Pearly  J.  Thomas,  Sfc. 
Joaquin  Castro,  and  Sp4c.  Ralph  H. 
Reid.  three  fine  soldiers  from  Maryland, 
were  recently  killed  in  action  in  Vietnam. 
I  wish  to  commend  their  bravery  and 
honor  their  memories  by  including  the 
following  article  in  the  Record  : 

three  State  OI's  Die  in  Vietnam  War — Ser- 
geants Thomas,   Castro — Speciaust  Reid 

Listed 

The  Department  of  Defense  announced 
>esterday  the  deaths  of  three  Maryland  serv- 
ice men  In  Vietnam. 

They  are : 

Army  Staff  Sgt.  Pearly  J.  Thomas,  30,  a 
native  North  Carolinian  who  lived  In  the 
2700  block  Edmundson  avenue  while  sta- 
t  loned  at  Fort  Meade.  He  died  from  fragment 
wounds  received  In  combat  operations  Feb- 
ruary 16. 

Army  Sgt.  IC  Joaquin  Castro,  38,  of  the 
1700  block  Dayton  road.  In  West  Hyattsvllle, 
Md.,  who  died  from  combat-Inflicted  bullet 
wounds  February  18. 

Army  Spec.  4  Ralph  H.  Reid.  26.  of  Tyaskin, 
in  Wicomico  county,  who  died  from  gunshot 
wounds  received  February  11. 

Sergeant  Thomas,  a  native  of  Tabor  City, 
N.C..  was  stationed  at  Fort  Meade  from  1958 
to  1960. 

A  thirteen-year  veteran  of  the  Army,  Ser- 
geant Thomas  had  been  In  Vietnam  for  six 
months.  Before  that,  he  had  served  twice  In 
Germany  and  once  In  Korea. 

Sergeant  Thomas  was  married  to  Violet 
Falson,  also  a  North  Carolinian,  In  1960.  Mrs. 
Thomas  now  lives  with  their  daughter  Gwen- 
dolyn. 7,  In  the  1300  block  of  Upton  street, 
Baltimore. 

Burial  will  take  place  at  National  Ceme- 
tery, in  Danville.  Virginia.  The  sergeant's 
father.  Robert  Thomas,  is  a  resident  of  Dan- 
ville. 

Sergeant  Castro,  a  native  of  Ponce,  Puerto 
Rico,  had  lived  In  the  United  States  since  he 
was  12.  He  was  an  Army  veteran  of  almost 
20  years  and  had  served  In  Korea  twice,  and 
Germany  and  Panama  once,  before  going  to 
Vietnam. 

ALSO  IN  SILVER  SPRING 

West  Hyattsvllle  was  Sergeant  Castro's  sec- 
ond Maryland  residence.  While  serving  at  the 
Walter  Reed  Medical  Specialist  School  at 
Forest  Qlen,  he  lived  with  his  wife  Lois  H. 
Castro.  In  Silver  Spring.  Md. 
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Sergeant  Castro  Is  survived  by  his  wife 
and  four  children;  Rlcardo,  13;  Lanl,  12: 
David  Jay.  8,  and  James  Kevin.  4. 

Specialist  Reid  was  the  son  of  John  Reid, 
a  farmer  in  Tyaskin.  The  Reid  family  moved 
to  Tyaskin  seven  years  ago  from  Accomac 
County,  Va.,  where  Specialist  Reid  was  edu- 
cated. 

Specialist  Reid  had  served  In  Vietnam  for 
less  than  a  month  when  he  was  killed. 

He  is  survived  by  his  father,  John  H.  Reid, 
56,  of  Tyaskin,  and  his  mother,  Fern  Bailey, 
of  Newport  News.  Va.  He  had  five  brothers, 
Isaiah  Reid,  28.  of  SalUbury,  Md.,  Milton.  29, 
George,  17,  Richard,  15.  William,  11.  all  of 
Tyaskin;  and  four  sisters,  HatOe,  19.  of  Ty- 
askin, Margaret.  20,  of  Salisbury,  Oeraldlne 
Nalley,  20,  of  Newport  News,  and  Susie  Cur- 
tis, 21,  of  Salisbury. 


Voice  of  Democracy  Speech 


HON.  PETER  N.  KYROS 

OF    MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  4,  1968 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wars  recently  conducted 
a  Voice  of  Democracy  contest,  with  the 
theme  of  "Freedom's  Challenge."  I  would 
like,  at  this  time,  to  insert  the  prize-win- 
ning speech  of  a  constituent  of  mine  in 
the  Record  so  that  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representatives 
might  have  the  opportunity  to  read  the 
thoughts  of  one  young  American,  Mr. 
Michael  Gagnon.  of  South  Portland, 
Maine. 

The  theme  follows: 

Challenge  Versus  Acceptance 

For  the  better  part  of  the  past  two  hundred 
years,  when  we  think  of  freedom  we  think 
of  America.  Peoples  throughout  the  entire 
world  respect  our  country  as  "the  land  of 
the  free." 

I  am  one  young  American.  What  can  I  do? 
The  bells  of  freedom  rang  from  the  dense 
wilderness  of  New  Hampshire  to  the  heated 
plains  of  Georgia,  from  the  cool  breezes  of 
Long  Island  to  the  snow  capped  peaks  of  the 
Appalachian  Highlands.  On  July  4,  1776. 
fifty-six  men  assembled  in  an  old  wooden 
structure  In  Philadelphia.  Their  purpose  was 
to  dissolve  the  political  bands  which  con- 
nected them  with  England. 

I  am  Just  one  young  American.  What  road 
Is  open  to  me  for  the  cause  of  freedom? 

Think  of  the  people  who  are  not  free. 

Think  of  the  people  In  Africa  who  are  en- 
slaved by  their  Illiteracy. 

Think  of  the  people  in  Southeast  Asia  who 
are  enslaved  by  war. 

Think  of  the  people  even  in  the  slums  of 
our  large  cities  who  are  enslaved  by  their 
poverty. 

Slavery  still  exists  In  the  world  today.  We 
are  faced  with  a  great  challenge. 

I  am  only  one  young  American.  Is  there 
any  path  that  I  might  follow  to  meet  this 
challenge? 

Volunteers  In  Service  To  America,  com- 
monly known  as  VISTA,  Is  a  path.  Here  a 
young  man.  Tom  Jennings,  travels  the  rotted 
core  of  our  pKDverty  stricken  cities.  This  nine- 
teen year  old  man  enters  a  dirty,  two  room, 
fourth  fioor  apartment  of  an  Immigrant  fam- 
ily. He  tutors  their  three  children  In  Arith- 
metic. This  family  hsis  hope. 

The  Peace  Corps  Is  a  path.  Here  a  young 
man,  Phil  Parquette.  travels  the  heated,  un- 
sanitary villages  of  Africa.  This  nineteen  year 
old  man  goes  Into  a  filthy,  one  room  hut  In 
Cambodia.  He  teaches  a  family  how  to  raise 
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their  own  com  and  barley.  Another  family 
has  hope. 

The  military  service  Is  a  path.  Here  the 
Army  sergeant,  Greg  Wllklns,  goes  into  the 
battle  scarred  home  of  a  young  South  Viet 
Namese  family.  He  helps  them  to  rebuild 
their  simple  wooden  structure.  Still  another 
family  has  hope. 

Three  young  Americans  have  accepted 
their  challenge  of  freedom  and  passed  free- 
dom on  to  others. 

I  am  but  one  young  American.  Am  I  able  to 
face  this  challenge? 

The  poet  says  freedom  is  a  coin,  a  me- 
dium of  exchange.  May  we  as  young  Ameri- 
cans, always  share  our  wealth  of  freedom. 

The  poet  says  freedom  Is  the  sun.  the 
light  of  the  world.  May  our  American  free- 
dom dawn  on  others. 

The  poet  says  freedom  Is  a  book,  a  tool  of 
thought.  May  we,  as  young  Americans,  teach 
other  people  the  meaning  of  freedom. 

For  nearly  two  hundred  years  Americans 
have  enjoyed  freedom.  Even  today,  many  peo- 
ple still  do  not  know  what  It  Is  to  be  free. 
Are  we  equal  to  this  challenge? 

I  am  one  young  American,  Just  one  of  a 
whole  generation  of  Americans.  What  Is  one 
person  able  to  do?  One  person,  one  young 
American,  the  late  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, was  equal  to  this  challenge.  In  his  In- 
augural Address  he  passed  It  on  to  us 
through  these  words.  "These  are  extraordi- 
nary times.  And  we  face  an  extraordinary 
challenge.  Our  strength  as  well  as  our  con- 
victions have  Imposed  upon  this  nation  the 
role  of  leader  In  freedom's  cause.  No  role  In 
history  could  be  more  difficult  or  more  Im- 
portant." 

You  and  I  are  young  Americans,  and  I 
know  that  we  are  equal  to  this  challenge. 


Tariff  Commission  Should  Be  Abolished 


HON.  BILL  NICHOLS 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  4,  1968 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  coun- 
try today  faces  many  diflBcult  problems. 
It  is  impossible  to  single  any  one  problem 
out  as  being  the  most  pressing.  However, 
there  is  one  problem  that  the  people  of 
my  district  feel  should  be  given  imme- 
diate attention. 

My  district  has  a  large  number  of  tex- 
tile industries  which  employ  several 
thousand  people.  But  in  recent  months, 
these  industries  have  had  to  reduce  both 
their  production  and  their  labor  force. 
One  of  the  primary  reasons  for  this  re- 
duction has  been  the  growing  influx  of 
low-cost  textile  Imports. 

Last  July  24,  I  introduced  the  Textile 
Trade  Act,  which  would  have  placed  a 
realistic  limit  on  textile  Imports.  To  date, 
more  than  100  Members  of  the  House 
have  introduced  identical  or  similar  bills. 
As  yet,  no  action  has  been  taken  on  this 
measure,  and  the  problem  continues  to 
grow  larger  each  day. 

To  point  up  the  growing  feeling  of  de- 
spair over  the  inaction  of  both  the  execu- 
tive and  congressional  branches  of  our 
Government,  I  would  like  to  insert  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  a  statement  by  Mr.  J. 
Craig  Smith,  president  of  Avondale  Mills. 
This  statement  appeared  in  the  Februarj' 
26  issue  of  the  Avondale  Sun : 
Tariff  Commission  Should  Be  Abolished 

Last  fall,  legislation  was  Introduced  in  both 
houses  of  Congress  providing  for  reasonable 
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llmlta  on  the  quantity  of  textiles  Imported 
Into  the  United  States  This  legislation  gained 
wide  support,  including  the  entire  Congres- 
sional delegations  from  Alabama  and  Georgia. 

President  Johnson  asked  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission to  Investigate  the  situation.  At  the 
time,  this  looked  like  a  delaying  tactic — and 
that  Is  what  it  turned  out  to  be.  A  com- 
mittee headed  by  Senator  Pastore  had  al- 
ready made  an  exhaustive  Investigation.  The 
rising  tide  of  imports  is  a  matter  of  public 
record.  The  only  feature  of  the  Investigation 
which  might  have  had  some  value  was  the 
President's  request  to  the  Tariff  Commission 
that  It  report  on  the  long  range  future  effect 
of  unrestricted  Imports.  The  Commission 
completely  Ignored  this  request  In  Its  volumi- 
nous report. 

In  past  years.  I  have  spent  considerable 
time  testifying  before  the  Tariff  Commission. 
On  one  of  these  occasions.  I  was  never  more 
unfairly  treated.  Every  presentation  our  In- 
dustry has  ever  made  to  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion has  been  a  complete  waste  of  time. 
The  Commission  has  no  authority.  It  can 
only  make  recommendations.  The  main  In- 
terest of  the  members  seems  to  be  In  getting 
reappointed  or  appointed  to  something  else. 
They  h»ve  little  or  no  Interest  in  what  hap- 
pens to  American  Industry. 

The  Tariff  Commission  Is  housed  In  one  of 
the  oldest  buildings  in  Washington.  The 
Commission  is  as  out  of  date  as  the  building. 
The  building  should  be  torn  down  and  the 
Commission  abolished,  thus  saving  a  very 
substantial  sum  to  the  taxpayers.  If  It 
Is  not  abolished,  the  name  should  at  least 
be  changed  to  the  Free  Trade  Commission. 

Unless  some  restraint  Is  placed  on  textile 
Imports.  It  Is  Inevitable  that  most  of  the 
Industry  Is  either  going  to  have  to  move  Its 
operations  offshore  or  go  out  of  business.  This 
Is  even  more  true  of  the  garment  Industry 
than  It  Is  of  the  basic  textile  Industry.  If 
that  U  what  President  Johnson  wants,  he 
should  be  frank  enough  to  say  so  and  not  try 
to  muddy  the  water  by  asking  for  any  more 
phony  investigations.  Otir  Industry  has  many 
friends  In  Congress.  It  Is  my  considered  Judg- 
ment that  these  friends  are  our  court  of  last 
resort. 


Many  Cancer  Types  Can  Be  Cared — 
Part  11 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKl 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  4.  1968 

Mr.  DULSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  cancer  re- 
search is  making  great  strides  and  al- 
ready ways  have  been  found  to  curb  and 
often  to  cure  many  types  of  cancer. 

For  instance,  skin  cancer.  Researchers 
say  skin  cancer  can  be  cured  in  98  per- 
cent of  the  cases  today.  Some  80,000  new 
skin  cases  are  occurring  in  the  United 
States  each  year,  many  of  them  from 
overexposure  to  the  sun. 

Roswell  Park  Memorial  Institute,  one 
of  the  Nation's  pioneer  cancer  research 
centers.  Is  located  in  my  congressional 
district  in  Buffalo,  N.Y.  The  work  Roswell 
Park  is  doing  is  really  spectacular. 

On  February  29,  page  4764  of  the 
Congressional  Record  I  included  with 
my  remarks  the  first  three  articles  in  a 
nine-part  series  on  cancer  research  at 
Roswell  Park. 

Following  are  the  next  three  articles 
In  the  series  by  Miss  Susan  Hedling  In 
the  Buffalo.  N.Y.  Courier  Express: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

SxiN  Cancxb  Is  Easiest  Ty*»«  TO  Ccax — IV 
(By  Susan  Hedling) 

Ironically,  the  cancer  most  commonly  oc- 
curring in  humans  Is  the  cancer  most  easily 
cured.  Skin  cancer  appears  four  times  as 
often  as  leukemia  and  more  often  than  the 
combined  occurrences  of  lung  and  stomach 
cancer,  with  80.000  new  skin  cancer  cas«a 
appearing  In  the  United  States  each  year. 

And  yet.  without  any  question,  skin  cancer 
Is  the  one  that  can  be  most  often  cured  and 
most  effectively  treated.  In  addition  to  the 
conventional  methods  of  surgery  and  radia- 
tion which  have  been  used  since  the  turn  of 
the  century  to  treat  cancer,  two  radically 
new  methods  have  been  proven  successful 
during  the  last  Ave  years. 

In  the  dermatology  unit  of  Roswell  Park 
Memorial  Institute,  the  cancer  patient's  hope 
has  been  most  fully  realized.  Two  paths  of 
treatment  are  open  to  him.  and  he  can  enter 
with  the  knowledge  that  both  will  lead  to 
a  98  per  cent  chance  of  cure. 

The  two  methods  consist  of  drugs,  one  an 
anticancer  chemotherapeutlc  agent  and  the 
other  an  immunotherapeutlc  agent  which 
prodiKes  an  allergic  reaction  to  the  cancer. 
Both  are  effective,  although  they  operate  on 
different  principles. 

The  one  method,  chemotherapy.  Is  a  drug 
called  5-FU  which  Inhibits  and  retards  tumor 
growth.  The  other,  an  Immunizing  drug 
called  TEIB.  totally  eradicates  lesions 
through  producing  an  allergic  reaction  with- 
in the  patient. 

Dr  Edmund  Klein,  chief  of  the  depart- 
ment of  dermatology  at  Roswell  Park  and  a 
famous  cancer  researcher.  Is  responsible  for 
the  discovery  of  the  cures,  and  is  now  work- 
ing on  a  combination  of  the  two  methods. 

The  5-FU  treatment  consists  of  a  cream 
or  ointment  which  Is  applied  to  the  skin. 
The  chemical  compound  not  only  attacks  the 
cancer  cells,  but  it  attacks  premallgnant 
cells  OS  well.  In  this  way.  It  can  be  used  as 
a  diagnostic  tool  In  pointing  out  cancers  of 
the  skin   previously  undetected. 

Dr.  Klein  said  that  many  persons,  a  con- 
servative estimate  would  be  Ave  million, 
have  precancerous  skin  conditions,  largely 
caused  by  overexposure  to  the  sun.  The 
5-FU  treatment  eradicates  these,  something 
impossible  before  because  of  the  large  areas 
of  the  skin  which  couldn't  be  tested  by 
medical  methods. 

The  treatment  doesn't  leave  any  scars  be- 
cause 5-PU  doesn't  affect  normal  tissue  sur- 
rounding cancerous  lesions.  Dr.  Klein  said 
he  didn't  know  how  the  drug  could  tell  the 
difference  between  normal  and  abnormal 
skin  tissue,  and  that  this  question  is  a  lead- 
ing topic  of  Investigation. 

TEIB  Is  perhaps  the  more  significant  dis- 
covery, because  It  is  the  first  Instance  of 
therapeutic  use  of  an  Immunizing  agent,  re- 
sulting In  the  total  eradication  of  cancer  of 
the  skin. 

Dr.  Klein's  discovery  of  this  phenomenon 
began  with  an  incidental  observation.  Dr. 
Klein  and  three  associates.  Dr.  Fred  Helm, 
Dr.  Hallna  MUgrom  and  Dr.  Peter  Calamel, 
were  testing  drugs  on  patients  who  had 
cancer  so  widespread  that  surgery  was  Im- 
possible. 

The  use  of  TEIB  had  no  Immediate  effect 
on  lesions.  In  about  six  weeks,  however,  the 
drug  produced  a  series  of  reactions  that  In- 
cluded swelling,  blistering,  tissue  decay  and 
finally  regrowth  of  normal  skin  tissue. 

After  more  thoroughly  testing  the  drug. 
Dr.  Klein  and  his  team  found  that  a  larger 
application  of  TEIB  would  produce  a  reac- 
tion within  two  to  four  hours.  It  also  only 
reacted  on  the  ttunors,  however,  and  didn't 
harm  surrounding  normal  skin. 

In  smaller  doses,  TEIB  could  be  adminis- 
tered by  a  bandage  to  patients  with  mucosal 
mouth  lesions.  The  smaller  the  doae.  Dr. 
Klein  explained,  the  less  discomfort  the 
patient  experiences. 
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Dr.  Klein  went  on  from  there  to  discover 
whether  the  slight  anticancer  chemical 
praaent  in  TEIB,  making  it  somewhat  sim- 
ilar to  5-FU,  was  responsible  for  the  cancer 
cure,  or  whether  It  was  the  allergic  reaction's 
sole  responsibility. 

Through  the  use  of  DNCB,  which  only  pro- 
duces the  allergy  and  contains  no  anticancer 
agents,  he  has  concluded  that  the  cure  is 
caused  by  the  allergic  reaction. 

Prom  a  clinical  standpoint.  Dr.  Klein  said, 
5-FU  might  be  preferable,  but  as  more  about 
Immunotherapy  is  known  TEIB  or  DNCB 
might  be  more  practicable.  Chemotherapy  (5- 
PU)  takes  two  to  four  weeks,  but  Immuno- 
therapy (TEIB  or  DNCB)  takes  only  24  to 
48  hours. 

The  discovery  of  a  cure  for  cancer  through 
an  induced  allergic  reaction,  however,  is  the 
more  slKnlficant  to  research.  "It  proves  we 
can  teech  the  body  to  reject  skin  tumors." 
Dr.  Klein  said.  "Maybe  we  can  use  the  meth- 
od on  other  types  of  tumors,  and  maybe  not. 
but  that's  what  we'll  work  toward  finding 
out." 

Dr.  Klein  also  said  that  he  Is  working  at 
combining  the  two  methods.  By  using  chemo- 
therapy with  immunotherapy,  a  method 
could  be  found  that  would  work  faster  than 
chemotherapy  alone. 

The  implications  of  the  dermatology  re- 
search go  beyond  the  Immediate  goal  of 
finding  a  cure  for  skin  cancer.  Hopefully, 
what  is  learned  about  skin  cancer  can  be  ap- 
plied to  other  forms  of  cancer,  eventually 
leading  to  a  cure  for  them  as  well. 

"The  biology  and  diseases  of  the  skin  can 
act  as  a  window  to  human  biology  because 
many  of  the  fundamental  processes,  both 
normal  and  abnormal,  are  present  or  reflected 
on  the  skin,"  be  said. 

The  skin  is  also  the  most  accessible  area 
of  the  body  for  study,  and  It  Is  the  most  ex- 
pendable. Damage  to  the  skin  is  more  readily 
repairable  than  other  organs.  Dr.  Klein  said. 

For  these  reasons,  the  skin  Is  an  Ideal  area 
for  cancer  studies,  and  tumors  on  the  skin 
might  be  used  as  a  model  system  for  study. 

In  this  way,  the  hope  that  already  exists 
for  the  skin  cancer  patient  might  lead  to 
hope  for  a  cure  of  the  many  other  kinds  of 
cancers  which  attack  the  human  body. 

Lab  Isolates  Virus  for  Stxtdy — ^V 

An  intricate  network  of  tubes  transfer  red 
liquid  from  small  vessels  to  larger  vessels. 
Interconnecting  lines  of  piping,  pumps  and 
electronic  gear  create  a  bizarre  scene  In  the 
cell  culture  laboratory  with  its  trophocell 
equipment. 

The  apparatus  is  a  valuable  link  in  a  chain 
of  research  that  may  someday  contribute 
vital  knowledge  about  the  cause  and  treat- 
ment of  cancer. 

The  trophocell,  and  the  entire  cell  and 
virus  facility  at  Roswell  Park  Memorial  In- 
stitute headed  by  Dr.  George  E.  Moore,  Is 
used  to  mass  produce  as  many  leukocytes 
(White  blood  cells)  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The 
leukocytes  containing  a  certain  virus  which 
has  been  named  the  "leuko virus,''  are  then 
sent  to  other  research  centers  for  analyses 
and  study. 

The  basic  purpose  behind  the  assembly  line 
production  of  the  virus-containing  leuko- 
cytes Is  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  sus- 
pect virus  Is  related  to  leukemia  or  other 
diseases.  For  this,  a  large  number  of  leuko- 
vlruses  Is  needed  for  study. 

Virus  etiology,  the  theory  that  it  is  a  virus 
that  causes  some  cancers  In  man.  Is  thought 
to  be  the  most  prominent  area  of  cancer  re- 
search today.  Scientists  and  physicians  agree 
for  the  most  part  that  It  Is  the  most  likely 
field  to  produce  answers  to  the  questions 
about   the  origin  of  some  kinds  of  cancer. 

The  American  Cancer  Society  lists  the  area 
of  virus  etiology  as  a  field  of  concentration 
for  research.  However,  the  society  states,  "No 
virus  has  yet  been  isolated  which  can  be 
directly  connected  with  malignant  disease  in 
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man,"  although  over  lOO  animal  cancers  have 
been  diagnosed  as  having  been  caused  by  a 
virus. 

To  prove  a  virus  guilty,  the  society  sug- 
gests that  the  following  qualifications  must 
be  met : 

"The  virus  must  be  Shown  to  be  present  In 
every  case  of  the  disease;  cultivated  in  pure 
culture:  made  to  produce  the  disease  when 
removed  from  culture  and  Inoculated  Into 
humans,  and  recovered  from  the  deliberately 
infected  humans  und  grown  again  in 
culture." 

To  date.  Dr.  James  T.  Grace  Jr.,  director 
of  Roswell  Park,  and  Dr.  Moore  and  their 
sia/Is  haven't  fulfilled  Phase  One  of  the  qual- 
ifications. Their  leukovlrus,  although  pres- 
ent In  many  leukemia  patients,  Is  also  pres- 
ent In  "normal"  persons. 

The  lymphocytes  containing  the  virus  have 
as  yet  only  been  cultivated  in  pure  culture 
until  they  reproduce  and  establish  a  cell  line. 
From  the  long  and  painstaking  study  of  these 
cells  containing  the  leukovlrus,  however,  the 
next  phases  can  be  ewtered.  The  production 
is  only  the  first  step. 

The  production  Is  begun  In  the  tissue 
culture  lab  where  uncultured,  fresh  leuko- 
cytes are  placed  in  culture  In  small  bottles. 
Dr.  Moore  said  the  blood  must  be  culturArf 
within  two  hours. 

The  media  In  which  the  cells  will  grow 
should  be  supplemented  with  fetal  calf 
serum.  Dr.  Moore  said,  and  stationary  leu- 
kemia cultures  are  gently  agitated  each  day 
to  prevent  the  cells  from  accumulating  in 
."^mall  areas  within  the  bottle. 

It  takes  from  40  to  100  days  for  the  cells 
to  become  "established,"  so  that  they  are 
reproducing  within  the  culture.  Only  about 
one-third  of  the  cultured  cells  become  estab- 
lished and  achieve  rapid  sustained  growth. 
Once  established,  they  will  grow  forever  if 
properly  cared  for. 

These  cells  are  then  sent  for  examination 
under  an  electron  microscope.  If  they  are 
iound  to  contain  the  leukovlrus,  they  are 
mass  produced  in  the  trophocell. 

Dr.  Moore  has  noted  two  puzzling  aspects 
in  the  culturlng.  He  has  been  less  successful 
in  growing  cells  from  lymphatic  leukemia 
patients,  although  success  has  been  reported 
at  other  centers.  He  has  been  successful 
in  establishing  cell  lines  from  patients  with 
multiple  myeloma,  lymphosarcoma,  Hodg- 
kin's  disease  and  from  normal  persons. 

Before  the  cells  are  sent  to  the  cell  plant 
where  the  mass  production  most  dramatically 
takes  place  with  the  trophocell,  biochemists 
determine  the  individual  food  needs  of  each 
cell  line. 

Once  the  cells  reach  the  trophocell.  they 
are  fed  and  nourished  so  that  they  will 
multiply  as  rapidly  as  possible.  They  are 
placed  in  small  vessels  at  first,  where  they 
are  fed  with  the  red  liquid  seeping  In  through 
the  tube  network.  As  the  cells  multiply,  they 
are  allowed  to  flow  through  another  tube 
network  Into  larger  vessels  with  more  food 
media. 

Finally,  the  cells  multiply  to  the  point 
where  a  200-llter  (50  gallon)  vessel  is  re- 
quired to  accommodate  them.  When  the  vol- 
ume of  the  cells  is  built  to  180  to  200  liters, 
a  portion  of  the  cells  are  "harvested."  The 
rest  continue  to  multiply  and  the  cycle  Is 
repeated. 

The  harvest  is  done  In  a  special  centrifuge 
spinning  about  30.000  revolutions  a  minute, 
separating  the  cells  from  their  liquid  media. 
The  ceils  are  then  scraped  off  the  rotor  of 
the  centrifuge  and  sent  to  centers  where  the 
viruses  will  be  separated  and  examined.  One 
harvest  of  100  grams  will  contain  20,000- 
mllUon  cells. 

What  Is  to  be  gained  from  the  intensive 
study  of  the  infinite  number  of  viruses  pro- 
duced by  the  trophocell?  Hopefully,  the  virus 
might  disclose  Its  secrets  to  researchers  prob- 
ing the  theory  that  It  Is  such  a  virus  or  a  re- 
lated virus  that  may  cause  one  kind  of  cancer 
in  man. 
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"We're  not  saying  the  leukovlrus  causes 
leukemia,"  said  Hal  Franklin,  a  Junior  re- 
searcher scientist,  "but  it  Is  found  in  the  cells 
of  many  leukemia  patients.  We  have  to  dis- 
cover if  there  Is  a  difference  between  the  virus 
and  that  In  the  cells  of  a  normal  person." 

Dr.  Moore  said  that  If  the  leukovlrus  were 
actually  proven  to  be  the  cause  of  leukemia, 
or  of  Infectious  mononucleosis — which  seems 
quite  likely— there  is  a  possibility  of  a  vac- 
cination against  the  leukovlrus  being  devel- 
oped. 

It  is  interesting  that  the  virus  is  similar 
to  the  common  herpes  virus  and  also  to  that 
associated  with  Burkltt's  lymphoma.  Dr. 
Moore  said. 

"No  consistent  biologic  activity  attribut- 
able to  these  viruses  has  been  discovered, 
despite  attempts  to  grow  them  In  numerous 
kinds  of  cultured  cells,"  Dr.  Moore  said,  "and 
thus  the  etlologlc  significance  of  these  viruses 
in  relation  to  human  disease  remains  to  be 
determined. 

"Our  personal  opinion  Is  that  these  herpes- 
like  viruses  are  important,  even  though  proof 
Is  lacking,"  Dr.  Moore  said. 

"The  goal  of  using  cultured  human  cells  to 
make  specific  antibodies  against  various 
pathogens  and  against  cancer  cells  Is  a 
worthy,  although  still  remote  one." 

Faces  Rebuilt  for  Victims — VT 

With  his  13th-floor  suite  of  offices  and 
laboratories  still  partly  under  construction, 
a  young  doctor  rebuilds  faces  ravaged  by 
cancer.  Amidst  ladders  and  paint  buckets  lie 
his  particular  tools  of  hope  for  cancer  pa- 
tients who  had  none  before. 

Dr.  Norman  G.  Schaaf.  31,  is  the  only  den- 
tal specialist  skilled  and  trained  in  the  art 
of  artificial  face  building  in  Western  New 
York.  He  is  one  of  only  80  practicing  maxillo- 
facial prosthodontists  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

He  can  replace  an  ear,  eye  or  nose — and 
even  one-half  of  an  entire  face,  and  through 
his  work  67  patients  in  six  months  have 
been  psychologically  aided  and  physically 
rehabilitated. 

Dr.  Schaaf 's  new  clinic  at  Health  Research 
Inc.  of  Roswell  Park  Memorial  Institute  is 
financed  by  a  $375,000  grant  from  the  fed- 
eral government.  It  is  a  Joint  effort  of  Ros- 
well Park  and  the  University  of  Buffalo 
School  of  Dentistry,  and  it  Is  the  only  such 
clinic  in  the  area. 

Maxillofacial  prosthetics  is  defined  as  "the 
art  and  science  of  anatomic,  functional  and 
cosmetic  reconstruction,  by  the  use  of  non- 
living substitutes,  of  those  regions  in  the 
maxillae,  mandible  (upper  and  lower  Jaws) 
and  face  that  are  missing  or  defective." 

By  replacing  the  missing  parts  removed 
through  surgery  to  cure  cancer.  Dr.  Schaaf 
performs  a  kind  of  cosmetic  miracle  that  en- 
ables patients  to  return  to  their  homes 
and  employment  with  psychological  assur- 
ance that  they  are  "normal"  once  again. 

His  patients  come  to  him  because  cancer 
surgery  has  removed  a  part  of  their  face. 
Others  come  because  of  congenital  defects 
such  as  a  cleft  palate,  and  for  them  the  proc- 
ess is  one  of  appearing  or  speaking  "nor- 
mally" for  the  first  time. 

Still  others  have  had  accidents  that  have 
damaged  part  of  their  face.  One  patient,  he 
related,  came  to  him  for  treatment  when  his 
ear  had  been  bitten  off  by  a  horse. 

Dr.  Schaair  reported  that  67  per  cent  of  his 
patients  come  to  him  after  cancer  surgery. 
Patients  with  a  congenital  defect  constitute 
26  per  cent  of  his  patients,  and  7  per  cent 
are  accident  victims. 

In  the  case  of  a  cancer  victim  confront- 
ing facial  surgery  and  the  removal  of  part 
of  his  face.  Dr.  Schaaf  takes  an  impression 
of  his  face  before  the  operation.  After  sur- 
gery, he  constructs  an  artificial  replacement 
of  the  part,  called  a  prosthesis.  The  replace- 
ment looks  and  feels  like  normal  skin,  and  It 
functions   normally   as   well. 
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The  importance  of  maxillofacial  prosthet- 
ics, he  said,  is  both  psychological  and  re- 
habilitative. "It  is  quite  clear  in  the  case 
of  a  cancer  patient,  although  he  may  be 
cured  (through  surgery)  that  the  problem 
of  a  surgically  created  orofacial  defect  cannot 
be  ignored,"  Dr.  Schaaf  said. 

"A  'cured'  patient  is  not  rehabilitated  un- 
less he  can  eat,  speak  and  work  in  a  normal 
fashion." 

The  Idea  of  artificially  replacing  facial  de- 
fects is  not  a  new  one.  Prosthetics  date  back 
to  ancient  civilizations.  Artificial  eyes,  ears 
and  noses  have  been  found  on  Egyptian 
mummies.  The  Chinese  reconstructed  miss- 
ing noses  and  ears  through  the  use  of  wax 
and  resin. 

The  new  Idea,  however,  is  that  of  making 
the  artificial  replacement  as  real  as  possible, 
in  addition  to  having  it  function  as  a  normal 
organ.  One  of  Dr.  Schaaf's  research  ideas  is 
to  develop  substances  even  more  lifelike 
than  he  has  now. 

i'atients  are  referred  to  Dr.  Schaaf  irom 
Roswell  Park's  Head  and  Neck  Surgery,  Re- 
constructive Surgery,  Chemosurgery  and 
Dermatology  services.  Treatment  is  under- 
taken if  the  patient  Is  a  poor  risk  for  future 
surgery  and  a  prosthesis  might  be  his  only 
possible  aid. 

Or,  the  patient  might  refuse  further  sur- 
gery and  thus  require  a  prosthesis.  In  other 
cases,  a  patient  might  need  prosthetics  be- 
fore further  surgery  can  be  performed.  And 
finally,  a  patient  might  have  a  temporary 
prosthesis  around  the'  site  of  a  previous 
malignancy  so  that  the  surgeon  can  observe 
and  detect  recurring  malignancy. 

Restoration  of  function  Is  the  most  im- 
portant aspect  of  his  work.  Dr.  Schaaf  said. 

"If  an.upper  Jaw  is  removed."  he  said,  "the 
patient  cannot  eat  or  speak.  It's  important 
for  a  patient,  even  if  he  knows  he  has  cancer, 
to  realize  he  can  be  rehabilitated." 

Dr.  Schaaf  said  a  prosthesis  only  lasts 
about  a  year.  Then,  the  patient  must  be 
fitted  all  over  again.  Some  makeup  should 
be  worn  over  the  prosthesis,  he  said,  to  com- 
p>ensate  for  dlfl'erence  in  complexion  from 
summer  to  winter. 

Some  research  Dr.  Schaaf  is  aiming  at  in 
his  new  clinic  Includes  the  discovery  of  better 
methods  of  taking  Impressions  to  produce 
more  accurate  casts,  thus  improving  the  fit 
of  the  prosthesis.  He  would  also  like  to  de- 
velop prosthetic  materials  that  will  not 
change  color  with  fluctuations  In  humidity, 
temperature  and  sun  exposure. 

Dr.  Schaaf  said  that  preliminary  research 
had  indicated  that  vibrators  incorporated  in 
oral  appliances  might  develop  substitute 
voices  for  laryngectomy  patients. 

His  patients  at  the  clinic  range  from  2'/i- 
year-old  girl  with  an  oral  defect  she  was  born 
with,  elderly  cancer  victims  missing  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  face.  Regardless,  Dr.  Schaaf 
treats  them. 

And  so  for  the  cancer  patient — Just  one 
more  measure  of  hope. 


Scott  Lucas 


HON.  JOHN  C.  KLUCZYNSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  26,  1968 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is 
with  both  pride  and  sorrow  that  I  join 
my  colleagues  in  paying  respect  to  the 
memory  of  Senator  Scott  Lucas,  pride 
in  the  achievements  and  personal  integ- 
rity of  so  distinguished  a  fellow  citizen 
of  Illinois,  and  deep  sorrow  in  the  loss 
of  a  friend. 
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Every  State  In  our  Nation  has  given 
us  leaders  In  whom  they  Justly  take  pride. 
Prom  my  own  State  of  Illinois  have  come 
some  of  the  most  illustrious  figures  In  our 
legislative  history,  and  certain  to  be  num- 
bered among  them  Is  Scott  Lucas.  He 
devoted  his  life  to  the  people  of  Illinois 
and  the  people  of  our  country,  and  even 
after  he  left  public  office  he  continued  to 
serve,  to  willingly  give  us  the  benefit  of 
his  wisdom  and  advice. 


AdministratioB  Rapped  on  Bias  in  Agency 
Jobs 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 


or    NEW    YORK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  4.  1968 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
tacomnjend  my  colleague  the  gentleman 
from  riew  York  I  Mr.  Rvan  1  for  the  com- 
prehensive analysis  he  presented  to  this 
House  last  Thursday  of  our  failures  m 
preventmg  racial  discrimination  in  em- 
ployment, particularly  the  absence  of  ef- 
fective steps  to  prevent  dlscrimi.iation 
on  the  part  of  employers  who  are  doing 
business  with  the  Government.  I  agiee 
with  the  gentleman  from  New  York  that 
we  are  in  a  poor  position  to  urge  private 
enterprise  to  eliminate  discrimination 
when  the  Government's  own  record  is  so 
uninspiring. 

I  insert  herewith  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post  of  March 
1.  summarizing  Mr.  Ryan's  remarks: 
Administration  Rappid  on  Bias  in  Acsnct 
Jobs 
(By  Prank  C.  Porter) 

Rep  William  P  Ryan  (D-N.Y.)  ripped  Into 
the  Federal  Government  yesterday  for  "bu- 
reaucratic beuayal"  of  the  war  on  Job  dis- 
crimination ind  for  Its  failure  to  promote 
equal  opfwrtunlty  within  the  Government 
Itself. 

Since  President  Johnson  Issued  his  1965 
presidential  order  forbidding  Job  discrimi- 
nation by  Pederal  contractors,  Ryan  told  the 
House,  not  a  single  contract  has  been  can- 
celed XoT  noncompliance  and  "precious  few" 
have  been  held  up,  even  In  cases  of  overt, 
documented  discrimination. 

He  singled  out  the  Defense  Department, 
the  Social  Security  Administration  and  the 
Pederal  Highway  Administration  for  scorch- 
ing criticism  of  their  alleged  failure  to  re- 
quire Government  contractors  to  end  dis- 
criminatory hiring  practices. 

He  took  Labor  Secretary  W.  Wlllard  Wlrtz 
to  task  for  relying  on  pledges  of  "voluntary 
compliance"  by  building  trades  unions  to 
open  their  apprenticeship  programs  to  Ne- 
groes and  other  minorities  instead  of  en- 
forcing existing  regulations.  "Too  often  vol- 
untary compliance  leads  to  tokenism."  he 
said. 

In  a  long  floor  speech.  Ryan  was 
particularly  rough  on  the  Pentagon.  "For 
example,  a  panic  was  created  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  when  sanctions  were 
recommended  against  U.S.  Steel  for  overt 
discrimination  at  the  Palrfleld  works  at 
Birmingham.  Ala.."  he  said. 

"Although  the  compliance  program  director 
found  that  the  charges  were  accurate,  and 
that  In  no  case  was  U.S.  Steel  the  sole  source 
of  supply,  top  oflBclals  In  the  Department 
overruled  (him)  and  declined  to  take  action." 

Another  "outrageous  example"  Is  that  of 
the  Tlmken  Roller  Bearing  Co..  said  Ryan. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Five  Government  agencies  "have  acknowl- 
edged" that  there  U  Job  discrimination  at 
Tlmken  and  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  has  documented  collusion  between 
the  Company  and  union  to  keep  Negroes 
out  of  white  only  Job  progression  lines,  he 
said. 

"To  this  day.  nearly  two  years  after  docu- 
mented proof  of  deliberate  and  massive  dis- 
crimination, the  Tlmken  Roller  Bearing  Co. 
continues  to  get  Government  contracts." 
Ryan  charged 

The  Justice  Department  has  brought  action 
against  Bethlehem  Steel,  as  well  as  Tlmken 
for  violating  the  Civil  RlgbU  Act  of  1964  and 
yet  It,  too.  continues  to  benefit  from  Pederal 
contracts,  he  continued. 

He  blamed  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion for  failure  to  use  Its  leverage  to  end 
wholesale  Job  discrimination  by  race  In  Insur- 
.-tnce  companies  that  are  under  Government 
contract  as  Medicare  Intermediaries. 

The  Pederal  Highway  Administration,  be 
said,  "has  consistently  Jailed  to  carry  out  the 
Intent  of"  the  presidential  order. 

Despite  widespread  hiring  of  Negroes  for 
lower-grrade  Government  Jobs,  only  a  tiny 
minority  ever  rise  to  positions  above  G.S.  11. 
Ryan  charged. 
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Nevada  Winner  in  VFW  Voice  of 
Democracy  Contest 


HON.  WALTER  S.  BARING 

or    NEVADA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  4,  1968 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  and  Its  ladies  auxiliary 
conducts  a  Voice  of  Democracy  Contest 
with  the  winning  contestant  from  each 
SUte  being  brought  to  Washington,  D.C., 
for  the  final  judging. 

I  am  proud  to  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues the  excellent  essay  on  'Freedom's 
Challenge  '  by  the  winner  of  my  State  of 
Nevada.  Miss  Linda  Louise  Sullivan,  of 
McGlll,  Nev. : 

FKXZOOrA'S  Chaixxnok 

The  word  Freedom  doe«  not  have  the 
same  meaning  In  all  parts  of  the  world,  or 
m  all  ages,  but  throughout  the  world  peo- 
ple know  that  no  matter  how  different  their 
meanings  of  freedom  may  be.  each  type 
of  freedom  will  offer  challenges  and  In  order 
to  keep  freedom  alive  they  must  be  willing 
to  meet  these  challenges.  > 

Por  we  must  remember  that  freedom, 
once  attained,  does  not  necessarily  mean  It 
will  remain  a  steady  and  secure  possession. 

President  Elsenhower  once  made  the  re- 
mark: 

"The  winning  of  freedom  Is  not  to  be 
compared  to  the  winning  of  a  game  with 
the  victory  recorded  in  history.  Freedom  has 
to  live  In  the  hearts,  the  actions,  and  the 
spirit  of  men.  and  so  It  must  be  dally 
earned  and  refrevbed  else  like  a  flower  cut 
from  Its  life  giving  roots.  It  will  wither 
and  die." 

When  that  sUUment  was  made.  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  realized  the  significance 
and  Importance  of  keeping  freedom  alive 
within  ourselves  everyday,  and  this  is  the 
one  challenge  that  we  as  Americans  have 
such   difficulty   In   meeting. 

On  the  basis  of  our  society,  war:  although 
It  Is  significant,  is  not  the  only  time  we 
mtist.  shall  we  say  be  patriotic.  The  win- 
ning and  pursuing  of  freedom  does  not 
come  to  a  halt  at  the  aftermath  of  war. 
There  are  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  chal- 


lenges today  that  must  be  met.  Not  all  of 
us  will  triumph  In  meeting  these  challenges, 
nor  will  all  of  us  reach  success  by  trying  lo 
meet  these  challenges.  But  even  If  we  Just 
meet  Insignificant,  unimportant  challenges 
even  If  It  Is  with  faUure.  then  at  least  we've 
found  a  beginning. 

A  beginning  that  gives  us  a  chance  to 
cope  with  the  greater  challenges  that  we 
will  come  against. 

For  example.  It  doesn't  seem  very  Impor- 
tant to  vote  In  a  Presidential  election,  what 
difference  does  your  vote  make?  Vours  will 
only  be  one  in  a  thousand  cast,  how  could 
it  possibly  count?  And  why  Is  It  necessary 
to  study  History  In  school?  What  difference 
does  It  make  who  won  the  war  of  1812  or  :is 
a  matter  of  fact  what  difference  does  It  make 
who  wins  the  war  In  Viet  Nam?  How  many 
times  have  you  heard  this  statement  "What 
difference  does  It  make?"  And  how  many 
times  have  you  answered  "I  don't  know." 
This  Is  what's  happening  In  America  today 
Freedom  for  us  Is  as  natural  as  breathinc 
and  we  forget  to  remember  that  freedom 
must  be  dally  earned. 

A  French  observer  once  said.  "What  then 
Is  the  American,  this  new  man?" 

"Here  In  America  Individuals  of  all  nations 
are  melted  into  a  race  of  man.  who's  labors 
and  pasterlty  will  one  day  cause  great 
changes  In  the  world." 

Well,  here  we  are  along  with  computers 
world  series  and  statistics.  Our  forefatherr 
posterity.  What  great  changes  have  we 
caused?  Many  have  become  scientists,  en- 
gineers, truck  drivers,  demonstrators,  teach- 
ers, and  soldiers.  We  are  individuals  and  we 
are  a  group.  We  are  voicing  opp>08lng  vlew.s. 
and  we  are  standing  side  by  side  flghtlnc 
for  each  other.  Yes.  we  have  caused  a  great 
many  changes  and  because  of  our  changes  we 
have  the  future  of  tomorrow  ahead  of  \is 
and  not  the  empty  victories  of  yesterday 
And  we  must  keep  causing  changes,  we  must 
keep  meeting  challenges! 

These  are  common  challenges  I  speak  oi 
^'otlng,  working  and  learning  together.  But 
these  are  the  challenges  that  must  be  met 
over  and  over  again. 

What  then  Is  this  American,  this  new 
man?  He  fights  for  what  he  believes  to  be 
a  better  way  of  life  not  only  for  himself  but 
for  others.  He  Is  an  Individual  and  yet  he 
stands  as  an  undivided  house  for  his  coun- 
try, he  is  the  new  breed,  he  Is  an  American. 
He  Is  a  little  French  and  a  little  Spanish,  u 
little  Irish,  and  a  little  Swedish.  And  he  is  a 
man  ready  to  meet  challenge. 

Yes.  freedom  offers  many  challenges,  bu* 
each  challenge  Is  met  by  opportunities.  The 
opportunity  to  differ  before  agreeing. 

Each  challenge  is  met  by  rights,  the  right 
to  stay  Innocent  until  proven  guilty. 

And  each  challenge  Is  met  by  belief.  To 
believe  In  God  and  In  man  through  freedom ! 
LiMOA  LoDisx  Sullivan. 
McOiLL,  Nev. 
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Copper  Strike 


HON.  FERNAND  J.  ST  GERMAIN 

OF   RHODE    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  4.  1968 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
crisis  generated  by  the  prolonged  copper 
strike  is  far  too  great  for  the  Congress 
and  Executive  body  of  our  Government 
to  remain  dormant. 

It  Is  quite  apparent  that  the  Presi- 
dent shares  this  view  for.  as  you  know, 
the  parties  involved  in  this  extraordinary 
strike  will  gather  together  at  the  V/hite 
House  today  to  commence  round-the- 


clock  negotiations  at  the  request  of  the 
President. 

If  these  negotiations  prove  futile,  I 
suggest  that  the  Congress  enact  legisla- 
tion as  Introduced  by  Senator  Fanning, 
of  Arizona,  that  would  enable  union 
workers  to  participate  in  a  referendum 
In  which  they  could  vote  for  or  against 
the  continuation  of  this  strike.  Senator 
Fanning's  bill,  S.  2667,  calls  for:  First, 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  to 
conduct  referendum  among  members 
upon  receipt  of  a  petition  signed  by  at 
least  20  percent  of  the  bargaining  units 
members;  second,  the  union  to  order  its 
members  back  to  work  if  the  majority 
should  vote  against  continuation  of  the 
strike;  and  third,  postponement  of  fur- 
ther strike  for  a  period  of  90  days  fol- 
lowing a  no-strike  vote. 

Far  too  many  people  have  been  affect- 
ed by  this  strike  and  have  had  to  pay 
far  too  much  to  warrant  any  further  ex- 
tension of  this  strike. 

In  an  effort  to  acquaint  my  colleagues 
with  the  magnitude  of  this  strike  and,  in 
particular,  its  effect  upon  Rhode  Island- 
ers, I  would  like  to  submit  into  the  Rec- 
ord an  article  that  appeared  In  the  Provi- 
dence Sunday  Journal  Business  Weekly 
on  March  3,  1968.  Under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  shall  place  this  article  in  the 
Record. 

As  you  will  note  in  the  article,  one 
plant  in  the  district  which  I  am  privi- 
leged to  serve  has  had  to  close  its  doors 
because  of  the  unavailability  of  copper. 
This  means,  among  other  things,  that  175 
Rhode  Islanders  are  now  out  of  work, 
and  that  the  Jobs  of  1,200  other  Rhode 
Islanders  engaged  in  this  industry  are 
\ery  seriously  threatened. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  it  not  be  known  that 
our  Congress  remained  Idle  while  a  crisis 
was  allowed  to  become  a  catastrophe. 

I  urge  that  all  the  Members  of  this 
House  let  their  views  be  known  to  the 
President,  and  if  the  negotiations  under 
his  direction  should  fail,  then  we  must 
enact  the  necessary  legislation  to  break 
the  deadlock. 

The  article  follows: 

Copper  Lack  Creates  Crisis 
( By  Arthur  6.  Reselgh ) 

As  a  possible  harbinger  of  things  to  come, 
Okonlte  Co..  a  Llng-l^mco-Vought  subsid- 
iary, was  forced  on  Friday,  as  a  result  of  the 
strike-bound  conditions  at  the  nation's  cop- 
per mines,  to  discontinue  operations  at  Its 
East  Providence  facility. 

The  175  persons  affected  by  the  unavail- 
ability of  copper  were  advised  that  the 
plant  will  be  closed  until  the  red  metal  can 
be  procured  again. 

In  another  of  the  state's  wire  and  cable 
plants,  the  General  Insulated  Wire  Works 
Division  of  General  Cable  Corp..  Gordon 
Avenue,  announced  that  Its  operations  will 
continue  on  a  sharply  reduced  basis  because 
of  the  copper  lack,  probably  resulting  In  the 
layoff  of  half  of  Its  150  employees. 

Rhode  Island's  copper  using  Industries  are 
all  reporting  hand-to-mouth  copper  sup- 
plies and  a  fear  that  they  will  not  be  able  to 
continue  operations  more  than  three  or  four 
weeks  unless  the  eight-month-old  strike 
aiKBlnst  the  nation's  copper  producers  Is  re- 
solved. They  employ  between  6.000  and  7,000 
persons. 

The  eyes  and  ears  of  the  industry  will  be 
trained  Intently  tomorrow  on  the  nation's 
capital  and  the  meeting  called  by  President 
Johnson  of  all  parties  Involved  In  the  copper 
strike. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  Industry  has  been  operating  under  a 
so-called  copper  shortage  for  many  months. 
This,  In  the  past  week  or  so,  has  become  a 
genuine  shortage.  Plants  are  finding  it  dif- 
ficult to  procure  copper  even  under  premium 
prices. 

Management  of  the  state's  wire  and  cable 
plants  and  the  producers  of  brass  mill  prod- 
ucts now  are  suffering  from  the  latest  de- 
velopments In  the  seemingly  endless  strike 
at  the  domestic  copper  mines — a  threatened 
cut-off  of  their  Imported  copper — and  also 
from  a  worsening  of  the  premium  price 
situation  with  which  they  have  been  forced 
to  live  since  last  July   1. 

DRASTIC    CURTAILMENT 

The  combination  of  the  two  is  proving  to 
be  more  than  they  can  withstand.  The  out- 
come. It  appears,  will  be  drastic  curtail- 
ment— If  not  outright  closing — of  the  plants 
of  thlE  sizable  segment  of  Rhode  Island's 
manufacturing  activity. 

On  the  average,  local  plants  report  having 
supplies  for  another  three  to  four  weeks  of 
careful  operations.  They  plan  to  use  their 
meager  stocks  for  the  production  of  products 
which  require  the  least  amount  of  the  red 
metal.  Products  heavy  In  copper  content  will 
In  many  instances  be  sidetracked  for  the 
duration  of  the  copper  famine. 

The  situation  in  which  the  copper  users 
find  themselves  has  developed  despite  their 
valiant  efforts  to  avert  It.  Virtually  all  of 
them  have  been  unable  to  procure  copper 
from  their  normal  sources  for  the  past  eight 
months,  yet  they  have  succeeded  in  main- 
taining their  operations  VTlthout  curtailment. 
Had  conditions  been  normal  for  them.  It  Is 
believed  that  they  would  have  expanded 
sharply  over  these  past  months. 

But  the  situation  has  been  far  from  nor- 
mal. They  have  had  to  turn  to  dealers  for  the 
copper  and  rely  on  the  dealers'  ability  to 
procure  Imported  red  metal  for  them.  The 
result  has  been  a  gradual  upplng  of  the  price 
from  the  38  cents  per  pound  charged  by  do- 
mestic producers  when  the  strike  began  to- 
day's premium  scale  of  75  to  80  and  more 
Cents  a  pound. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Last  weekend  It  appeared  that  longshore- 
men In  New  York  would  refuse  to  unload 
copper  laden  vessels  from  abroad  because 
of  their  sympathy  for  the  striking  copper 
miners.  Although  such  a  boycott  was  can- 
celed before  It  began,  it  Is  reported  by  Indus- 
try users  of  the  red  metal  that  unloading  of 
the  vessels  has  been  slowed  considerably. 

As  last  week  progressed,  with  sparse  deliv- 
eries of  copper  to  Industrial  users  In  Rhode 
Island  reported,  an  announcement  was  made 
In  New  York  by  the  president  of  the  National 
Maritime  Union  and  chairman  of  the  AFL- 
CIO  Maritime  Committee  that  he  had  wired 
the  copper  unions  suggesting  that  they  ex- 
tend their  picketing  to  any  and  all  ships 
carrying  copper  imports.  It  was  indicated  that 
such  picket  lines  would  be  honored  by  the 
maritime  unions  and  probably  by  segments 
of  the  Teamsters  Union. 

With  Imports  cut  off  by  such  a  move,  or 
by  an  outright  boycott,  supplies  of  copper  on 
which  the  local  Industry  users  have  been 
living  for  several  months  would  be  lost. 

Since  there  Is  virtually  no  copper  now  be- 
ing produced  In  this  country,  a  disruption  of 
the  flow  of  Imports  would  In  effect  be  sound- 
ing a  temporary  death  knell  for  those  Indtis- 
tries  to  which  copper  is  an  essential  raw 
material. 

As  an  example,  the  wire  and  cable  Industry 
with  Its  requirement  of  electrolyt'.c  copper 
would  not  be  benefited  from  production  In 
the  Isolated  cases  where  contracts  have  been 
negotiated  successfully  because  they  Involve 
producers  of  fire-refined  or  silver-bearing 
copper.  While  this  kind  of  product  Is  not 
acceptable  to  the  wire  and  cable  people.  It 
would  help  those  In  the  brass  mill  products 
field. 
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As  a  result,  those  needing  electrolytic  cop- 
per must  either  fill  their  needs  from  copper 
being  produced  from  scrap  or  from  copper 
being  Imported  from  abroad.  The  alternative 
would  be  to  curtail  their  operations  until  do- 
mestic copper  again  Is  available. 

Complicating  the  picture  somewhat  Is  the 
freeze  placed  on  domestic  copper — even 
though  in  very  small  supply  at  this  time — 
because  of  military  requirements.  The  freeze 
is  virtually  a  misnomer  currently  because 
domestic  production — even  from  scrap — is 
negligible. 

Even  before  the  latest  developments  in  the 
eight-month-old  strike,  local  management 
was  taking  a  serious  look  at  the  situation  on 
the  basis  of  premium  costs  alone. 

It  was  possible  for  some  orders  to  be  billed 
with  the  extra  cost  of  the  metal  added  to  the 
cost  of  the  shipment.  But  for  some  of  the 
local  wire  and  cable  people  as  much  as  75 
per  cent  of  their  shipments  cannot  be  so 
billed.  Some  represent  long-term  contrac- 
tural  agreements  for  custom  products.  Al- 
though these  contracts  frequently  have  an 
escalation  clause,  it  applies  only  to  in- 
creases in  producers'  copper  and  does  not 
apply  to  premium  copper. 

"OUT    OF    THE    QUESTION" 

One  industrialist,  who  reports  that  75  per 
cent  of  his  business  cannot  be  billed  for  the 
extra  cost  of  premium  copper,  said  that  his 
firm  has  been  wiUlng  to  absorb  the  extra 
cost,  even  when  It  rose  to  50  and  60  cents. 
Absorbing  the  premium  on  84  cent  copper 
was  described  by  him  as  being  out  of  the 
question.  The  84  cent  figure,  he  said,  Is  being 
quoted  now  on  April  deliveries. 

When  the  strike  against  the  producers 
started  last  July,  it  was  felt  here  that  con- 
tinuance'of  the  shutdown  at  the  mines  after 
last  November  would  be  disastrous  for  their 
industries. 

It  Is  felt  now  that  unless  something  is  done 
to  bring  labor  peace  to  the  mining  areas, 
consumers  In  this  country  will  soon  be  find- 
ing many  normal  copper-bearing  items  miss- 
ing in  the  market  place.  Among  the  first  to 
be  hurt,  it  Is  believed,  will  be  the  automobUe 
Industry  with  its  need  for  copper  with  which 
to  make  car  radiators. 

Industrialists  here  also  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  federal  government  should  be  vitally 
Interested  in  seeing  an  end  to  the  long  strike 
because  of  Its  impact  on  this  country's  bal- 
ance of  payments.  The  desire  to  spend  less 
money  abroad  is  being  thwarted,  they  say,  by 
forcing  all  of  this  country's  copper-using  In- 
dustries to  buy  foreign-produced  copper. 

Among  the  letters  from  the  industry  which 
have  gone  out  to  Washington  Is  one  from 
the  management  of  CoUyer  Insulated  Wire 
Co..  In  Lincoln,  addressed  to  Senator  Pastore 
with  copies  to  other  members  of  the  Rliode 
Island  congressional  delegation,  the  Business 
Defense  Services  Administration  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  the  contractual 
personnel  at  the  Defense  Industrial  Supply 
Center. 

In  addition  to  pointing  up  the  present 
plight  of  the  wire  and  cable  Industry.  It 
makes  three  suggestions  for  remedial  actions. 

One  of  these  Is  for  immediate  passage  by 
Congress  of  Bill  S.  2667,  which  would  give 
union  workers  the  right  to  participate  In  a 
referendum,  voting  for  or  against  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  strike. 


The  "Pneblo"— How  Long? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  4.  1968 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
the  42d  day  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  and  her 
crew  have  been  in  North  Korean  hands. 
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Plicht  of  Kketaaii  Called  Not  So  Dire 


HON.  THOMAS  G.  MORRIS 

or  Nrw  MBCico 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Monday,  March  4.  1968 
Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  often  heard  that  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  eyewitnesses  to  any  event  is 
always  confusing.  I  think  this  might  also 
apply  to  observations  made  at  Khesanh. 
I  enter  into  the  Record  an  article  by 
Brig.  Gen.  S.  L.  A.  Marshall,  retired, 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post. 
This  article  renders  excellent  example 
to  the  different  interpretations  different 
people  can  conclude  from  the  same  given 
event.  This  could  well  be  true  of  other 
happenings  in  Vietnam: 

Plight  or  Khisank  Caioxd  Not  So  Di»« 
(By  BrJg.  Oen.  S.  L.  A.  Marshall.  Retired) 
tNoTBk— Brig.  Gen.  S.  L.  A.  Marshall  (Ret.l 
Is  a  mimarv  affairs  analyst  who  regularly 
writes  for  The  Los  Angeles  Times.  He  last 
visited  South  Vietnam  (or  an  extended  period 
a  year  ago.) 

Anyone  attempting  to  loUow  mlUUry  de- 
velopments around  the  small  Vietnamese  vil- 
lage of  Khesanh  these  past  few  weeks  must 
feel  like  a  blind  man  staggering  through  a 
bog.  The  writing,  though  often  excellent,  de- 
scends to  mysticism  so  preposterous  that  It 
passes  beyond  serious  consideration. 

Every  correspondent  on  the  spot  appears  to 
be  haunted  by  Dlenblenphu.  The  analogy  is 
pressed  to  such  extremes  that  not  one  note  of 
authenticity  remains.  Accompanying  sketch 
maps  show  three  or  four  solid  North  Viet- 
namese divisions  perched  on  the  hills  Just 
outside  Khesanh.  One  knows  that  this  is 
wholly  misleading;  the  enemy  does  not  oper- 
ate that  way.  But  it  seems  necessary  to  de- 
pict him  as  concentrated  and  poised  for  the 
kill.  That  Is  how  he  did  It  at  Dlenblenphu 
On  Washington's  Birthday,  one  New  York 
corresponder.t  wrote  a  mournful  story  head- 
lined "Marlr-es  at  Khesanh  Find  Flaws  In 
Their  Defenses."  One  such  flaw  was  that  the 
trenches  lacked  overhead  cover,  another  that 
the  bunkers  had  no  steel  beams  and  there- 
fore could  not  resist  mortar  shells.  No 
trenches  in  Prance  In  either  World  War  had 
overhead  cover,  and  no  bunkers  In  Korea  had 
steel  beams.  But  thU  is  a  new  day  and  a  new 
deal,  so  lets  all  have  a  good  cry. 

But  that  same  story  reported  faithfully 
that  C-123  and  O-130  cargo  planes  were 
•braving  the  mortar  barrages"  to  bring  in 
steel  beams,  concertina  wire  and  mechanical 
digging  equipment. 

Another  correspondent.  fiUng  on  the  same 
day  from  Saigon,  described  It  aa  the  heaviest 
shelling  of  Khesanh  In  some  time  and  xised 
the  word  murderous."  It  turned  out,  how- 
ever, that  only  22  Marines  won  Purple 
Hearts  during  the  day. 

Next.  In  the  same  story,  we  come  acroae 
this  noteworthy  passage:  "A  helicopter  as- 
sault outside  the  perimeter  would  be  ex- 
tremely risky  because  the  North  Vietnamese 
hold  key  hill  positions  that  could  rake  land- 
ing zones  with  heavy  fire.  All  resupply  at 
Khesanh  Is  done  by  airdrop.  Marine  officers 
say  retreat  or  withdrawal  from  Khesanh  Is 
unthinkable.  ■ 

Here  two  men  are  writing  of  the  same 
field  on  the  same  day.  One  sees  large  cargo 
ships  making  their  runs,  discharging  their 
loads  and  getting  away  safely.  The  other.  In 
effect,  says  it  Is  impossible. 

So  persistently  somber  Is  the  mood,  so 
maudlin  the  tone,  that  the  poor  devils  com- 
posing the  condemned  garrison  have  little 
or  no  chance  to  come  smiling  through 
When  on  the  following  day  377  shells  or 
rockeU  exploded  inside  the  perimeter,  kiU- 
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ing  nine  Americans,  destroying  one  helicop- 
ter and  damaging  a  cargo  ship,  the  corre- 
spondents could  not  rise  to  the  occasion,  the 
supply  of  grim  adjectives  having  been 
exhausted. 

But  they  are  not  to  be  faulted  on  the  per- 
formance by  which  they  hung  crepe  all  over 
Washington's  Birthday  Read  from  another 
dispatch  and  then  weep:  "The  40.000  North 
Vietnamese  surrounding  the  Khesanh  com- 
bat base  have  closed  their  ring  so  tightly  that 
neither  withdrawal  nor  reinforcement  of  the 
Marine  garrison  could  be  carried  out  Under 
the  cover  of  several  days  of  heavy  fog,  the 
Communists  have  established  bunkers  and 
trench  poslUons  within  300  yards  of  Marine 
positions." 

By  sheer  coincidence.  In  about  the  same 
hour  when  the  correspondents  were  pounding 
out  these  pearls  on  the  far  side  of  the  globe. 
I  was  In  eyeball-to-eyeball  conversation  at 
home  base  with  that  A-1  tighUng  man,  Lt. 
Gen.  Lew  Walt,  who  commanded  Marines  in 
the  I  Corps  zone  for  two  years. 

Our  subject  was  the  situation  In  Khesanh. 
Walt  may  not  know  the  terrain  there  as  well 
as  he  knows  the  palm  of  his  hand,  since  he 
has  lived  with  the  latter  longer.  But  he  has 
viewed  the  ground  with  a  tactician's  eye, 
and  in  his  present  position  he  must  keep 
dally  touch  with  development  there.  Whereas 
the  correspondents  look  at  Khesanh  and 
think  only  of  Dlenblenphu.  Walt  sees  It  as 
a  viable  position  with  little  or  no  risk  of 
entrapment. 

His  report  of  the  situation  Is  wholly  vm- 
llke  what  we  read.  Though  subject  to  recur- 
rent shelling,  the  garrison  Is  not  besieged. 
The  position  is  not  surrounded.  There  are 
no  40.000  varmints  skulking  about  in  the 
nearby  hills  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  three  or  four  NVA  divisions  have  closed 
m  solidly.  Were  they  so.  such  compression 
would  present  beautiful  targets  for  bombing 
and  artillery  supporting  the  garrison  from 
outside  the  perimeter.  Determining  that  ele- 
ment* of  certain  divisions  have  moved  in 
cloee  by  no  means  signifies  the  presence  of 
dlvlslon-slze  concentrations. 

Either  Walt  is  one  mile  off  beam,  or  the  cor- 
respondents should  forget  Dlenblenphu.  This 
is  best  done  by  concentrating  on  other  fa- 
mous 'defeaU"  such  as  Thermopylae,  Bunker 
HIU  and  the  Alamo. 
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Cabell,  and  I  remember  how  then  Vice 
President  Johnson  greeted  them  at  the 
ramp  and  spoke  so  glowingly  of  Dallas 
hospitality. 

Prom  all  reports,  the  most  recent  brief 
trip  was  without  notable  incident,  even 
though  neither  Dallas  police  nor  the 
Secret  Service  received  much  advance 
notice.  Chief  Charles  Batchelor  is  to  be 
highly  complimented  for  his  quick  prep- 
arations and  the  newspapers  for  their 
warm  and  informative  coverage. 

For  those  who  may  question  the  tight 
security,  the  briskness  with  which  the 
President  was  moved  Into  the  city  and 
out  of  it,  the  failure  to  permit  huge 
crowds  to  gather  or  the  unwillingness  to 
assemble  a  large  group  I  feel  sure  Presi- 
dent Johnson  would  draw  in  Dallas,  there 
is  a  simple  answer. 

In  these  days,  this  is  the  way  any 
President  must  travel  in  this  country. 
President  Johr^son's  trips  in  any  other 
section  of  the  Nation  have  been  equally 
well  controlled.  This  Is  a  sad  fact,  but 
true. 

While  many  Dallas  residents  disagree 
with  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  on  some  sub- 
jects, they  all  respect  him  and  his  office 
and  appreciate  the  many  accomplish- 
ments of  this  Texas  President. 

The  President  deserves  and  will  always 
receive  from  Dallas  the  same  friendly  re- 
ception that  it  can  give  and  has  given 
many  great  Presidents  over  the  past 
decade.  I  only  hope  that  the  day  can 
come  soon  when  he  will  be  returning  to 
Dallas  and  will  allow  the  city  to  receive 
him  in  the  maruier  he  deserves.  I  hope 
that  I  will  be  there  to  take  part  In  such 
reception. 


A  Rhodesian  Atk*  Wby 


President  Johnson's  Visit  to  Dallas 


HON.  EARLE  CABELL 

or   TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  4.  1968 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first 
visit  to  Dallas  by  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  since  he  was  given  a  quick  oath 
of  office  in  the  presidential  plane  on  a 
landing  strip  at  Love  Field  over  4  years 
ago  has  come  and  has  gone. 

This  was  an  occasion  that  had  to  be. 
There  have  been  many  previous  invita- 
tions, some  of  which  I  had  personally 
extended.  His  orUy  announced  appear- 
ance was  the  well  publicized  1964  cam- 
l>aign  visit  that  got  blue-penciled  at  the 
last  minute  by  a  power  struggle  in  the 
Kremlin. 

There  have  been  many  opinions,  both 
public  and  private,  as  to  what  might 
happen  the  first  time  the  President  re- 
turned to  a  city  that  had  always  been  one 
of  his  favorites. 

I  remember  well  the  welcome  Dallas 
gave  the  late  President  Kennedy  and 
Mrs.  Kermedy  at  Love  Field  when,  as 
mayor.  I  welcomed  them  along  with  Mrs. 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OP    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  4,  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  SpeaKer,  Mrs.  E. 
Kellar,  of  the  Independence  League  of 
Salisbury,  Rhodesia,  addressed  a  soul- 
searching  letter  to  us  in  America. 

Among  other  things  she  asKS,  "Why 
are  potential  enemies  treated  as  friends 
while  old  friends,  who  have  proven  their 
friendship  In  the  past,  are  treated  as 
enemies?" 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
Mrs.  Kellar's  comments  in  the  Record: 
Treatment  or  Prime  Ministers 

Only  twenty-two  years  after  the  atom 
bomb  was  dropped  on  Hiroshima  by  the 
American  Air  Force,  President  Johnson  met 
Elsaku  Sato,  Prime  Minister  of  Japan,  and 
discussed  the  war  In  Vietnam,  leadership  in 
Asia  and  in  the  Pacific,  and  the  return  to 
Japan  of  several  groups  of  Islands  taken 
from  Japan  in  1945.  and  since  used  by  Amer- 
ica as  military  bases,  and  storage  places  for 
material,  destined  for  use  in  Vietnam.  They 
are  the  Bonln.  Volcano.  Ryukyu  and  Mariana 
Islands,  all  of  which  Japan  wants  returned 
to  her.  What  does  she  offer  In  exchange? 
Just  moral,  economic,  but  not  military  aid  in 
the  Vietnam  war.  The  U.S.A.  military  com- 
mand considers  the  Bonln  Islands,  six  hun- 
dred miles  south  of  Tokyo,  as  Ideal  bases  for 
Polaris  submarines  and  missiles.  Japan  is 
well  aware  of  this. 

Iwo  Jlma,  In  the  Volcano  Islands,  was  the 
scene  of  a  batUe  which  cost  the  UJ3A.  nearly 
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five  thousand  lives  and  a  million  dollars  dur- 
ing the  Second  World  War. 

Okinawa  In  the  Ryukyu  Islands.  Is  used 
by  America  as  a  base  from  which  to  launch 
attacks  against  Vietnam,  It  Is  sixty-seven 
miles  long  and  nineteen  wide  at  Its  widest 
part.  It  contains  training  and  air  bases,  hous- 
ing and  storage  schemes,  and  Is  equipped  to 
deal  with  nuclear  weapons;  It  has  cost  the 
American  taxpayers  well  over  a  billion  dol- 
lars: eighty  thousand  of  Its  eight  hundred 
thousand  Inhabitants  are  American.  Japan 
very  much  wants  this  Island  and  for  America 
to  withdraw  to  Guam,  In  the  Marianas,  near- 
ly two  thousand  miles  away. 

.At  the  time  of  Pearl  Harbour,  when  Japan 
destroyed  the  American  fleet  anchored  there. 
Rhodesia  was  giving  America  full  support  and 
her  Prime  Minister,  Ian  Douglas  Smith,  was 
a  member  of  the  Air  Force  which  was  fight- 
ing alongside  Amerloan  airmen.  Now  the 
American  President  Is  welcoming  the  Prime 
Minister  of  a  country  which  destroyed  an 
American  fleet  and  killed  thousands  of 
American  boys.  The  saddest  day  In  my  travels 
over  America  was  the  one  on  which  I  visited 
the  naval  cemetery  at  Pearl  Harbour  in 
Hawaii.  At  this  meeting  between  President 
Johnson  and  Mr.  Sato,  there  was  much  talk 
about  trust  between  America  and  Japan,  Just 
as  there  was  a  few  days  before  the  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbour.  As  an  honoured  guest,  the 
Prime  Minister  was  allowed  to  address  the 
National  Press  Club  In  Washington,  D.C. 
The  Prime  Minister  of  Rhodesia  has  been  in- 
vited by  American  citizens  to  address  stu- 
dents In  America,  but  the  American  Govern- 
ment will  not  even  allow  him  to  visit  Amer- 
ica. The  "red  carpet"  for  the  Japanese  but  not 
for  the  Rhodesian  Prime  Minister! 

The  spoils  of  war  axe  to  be  returned  and 
Japan  Is  to  be  helped  to  boost  her  image  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world  by  means  of  friend- 
ship with  America,  whereas  an  effort  Is  being 
made  to  destroy  Rhodesia's  trade  and  dis- 
credit her  m  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

American  parents  who  are  now  sending 
their  sons  (many  of  whom  were  born  when 
Japan  bombed  Pearl  Harbour)  to  fight  In 
Vietnam  should  pause  to  consider  what  may 
happen  to  boys  bom  now. 

Japan  Is  already  the  most  powerful  na- 
tion In  Asia,  but  she  Is  aiming  at  sharing 
with  America  the  control  of  the  Pacific.  Mr. 
Johnson  and  Mr.  Sato  have  Indulged  In  mu- 
tual flattery  over  the  Vietnam  war,  where 
America  has  sacrificed  thousands  of  young 
American  lads  and  spent  millions  of  dollars. 

In  his  speech  to  the  National  Press  Club,  on 
the  15th  of  November,  Mr.  Sato  assured  his 
hearers  that  "this  problem"  (I.e.  the  return 
of  the  Islands)  "though  a  difficult  one.  can  be 
solved  within  the  framework  of  mutual  trust 
between  Japan  and  America".  That  is  the  crux 
of  the  matter.  There  was  mutual  trust  be- 
tween America  and  Rhodesia  when  Rhode- 
slans  were  serving  under  the  supreme  com- 
mand of  America.  Why  is  the  Rhodesian 
Prime  Minister  not  allowed  to  state  the  case 
for  his  country  "in  the  framework  of  mutual 
trust"  which  has  always  existed  between 
America  and  Rhodesia? 

When  sanctions  were  requested  by  Britain. 
President  Johnson  agreed  without  any  man- 
date from  the  Senate.  Dare  he  ask  the  great 
American  electorate  whether  they  approve 
of  sanctions  against  friendly,  antl-Commu- 
nlstlc  Rhodesia?  Do  the  American  people 
concur  In  this  "red-carpet"  treatment  of  for- 
mer Implacable  enemies  and  a  point  blank 
refusal  to  listen  to  the  friends  who  fought 
with,  not  against.  America?  Have  they  so  soon 
forgotten  the  thousands,  (some  Rhodeslans) 
who  gave  their  lives  that  America  might  be 
free?  Rhodesia  was  not  even  allowed  to  be 
represented  In  New  York  when  she  was  tried, 
condemned  and  sentenced  to  endure  the 
Imposition  of  sanctions. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  President  Johnson 
dare  not  appear  unguarded  In  public?  Or  that 
the  Secretary  of  State  had  to  duck  through 
the  back  door  of  a  garage,  in  order  to  evade 
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an  angry  mob  when  he  was  about  to  address 
a  distinguished  audience?  The  sanctions 
which  the  President,  on  his  own  authority, 
has  Imposed  upon  Rhodesia  are  causing  hard- 
ship to  American  businessmen  and  hindering 
the  war  effort  through  the  lack  of  Rhodesian 
chrome. 

Is  It  not  time  for  Americans  to  wake  up  and 
find  out  what  Is  happening  In  their  country? 
Why  are  there  these  double  standards?  Why 
are  potential  enemies  treated  as  friends  and 
old  friends,  who  have  proved  their  friendship 
in  the  past,  treated  as  enemies?  Why  are  the 
Congress  members  and  Representatives  of 
the  two-hundred-mllUon  American  people 
not  consulted  when  the  welfare  of  their  sons, 
flghtlng  far  away  In  Vietnam,  Is  jeopardized? 
Do  the  Representatives  and  the  Senate  not 
care  what  happens  to  the  people  they  repre- 
sent? 

Wake  up,  Americans,  and  Insist  upon  an 
answer  (a  satisfactory  answer)  to  these  ques- 
tions. 


Urban  Transportation  the  Federal 
Responsibility 

HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  4,  1968 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  urban 
transportation — how  we  move  people  and 
goods  in  and  around  our  cities — is  of 
prime  importance  to  a  nation  v.'here  70 
percent  of  the  people  live  in  urban  areas. 
President  Johnson  has  shown  wise  and 
timely  concern  by  his  recent  decision  to 
reorganize  the  Urban  Transportation  Ad- 
ministration. He  has  made  an  important 
move  in  the  direction  of  meeting  the  Na- 
tion's complex  transportation  needs  on  a 
comprehensive  and  logical  basis. 

For  the  past  4  years  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  has  ad- 
ministered— and  administered  well — the 
critically  important  urban  mass  transit 
programs  which  have  such  an  impact  on 
daily  life  in  our  urban  centers.  HUD  has 
kept  in  mind  the  fact  that  urban  trans- 
portation can  and  must  serve  all  of  our 
people,  can  and  must  shape  and  enhance 
our  environment,  can  and  must  expand 
rather  than  restrict  enjoyment  of  urban 
living. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development's  Transportation  Adminis- 
tration has  accomplished  much  over  the 
last  4  years.  Through  this  Administra- 
tion's competent  handling  of  grant  and 
loan  programs  vital  to  the  transit  life- 
lines of  our  large  and  small  cities,  many 
thousands  of  Americans  have  benefited. 

In  Philadelphia,  to  cite  only  one  ex- 
ample, HUD  has  been  working  closely 
with  the  city  and  with  the  Southeast 
Pennsylvania  Transportation  Authority 
to  develop  an  effective  program  of  co- 
ordinated transit  for  the  area  and  has 
given  support  for  continued  public  con- 
trol of  the  commuter  railroad  system  in 
the  area.  Other  aids  have  included  the 
repair  of  a  dangerously  obsolescent 
transit  viaduct  on  the  Reading  Line,  with 
a  $1.2-million  grant,  and  a  $2.9-million 
grant  to  construct  and  improve  the  sub- 
way at  15th  and  Market  Streets  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

Philadelphia  and  many  cities  across 
the  United  States  have  new  or  improved 
transportation  systems  as  a  result  of 
HUD'S  Urban  Transportation  Adminis- 
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tratlon.  These  programs — from  those 
designed  to  help  the  suburban  commuter 
get  to  work  quickly  and  safely  to  those 
aimed  at  helping  the  disadvantaged  of 
the  inner  city  reach  outlying  job,  educa- 
tional, and  cultural  opportimities — have 
been  administered  to  insure  their  com- 
patibility with  overall  planning  for 
healthy  urban  development.  They  have 
helped  to  make  the  difference  between 
a  concrete  jungle  and  a  place  to  live  the 
good  life. 

Transportation  Is.  indeed,  a  vital  com- 
ponent of  the  good  life  in  our  cities.  As 
the  President  has  pointed  out.  how  the 
Nation's  urban  centers  solve  their  trans- 
portation problem  must  depend,  to  a 
great  extent,  on  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  which 
is  responsible  for  the  character  of  overall 
urban  development,  and  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  which  is  con- 
cerned with  the  various  transportation 
modCo  and  their  interrelationships. 

The  necessary  coordination  of  our  na- 
tional systems  of  urban  highways,  air- 
ports, and  mass  transportation  networks 
has  been  made  difficult  because  respon- 
sibility for  financial  aid  to  these  inter- 
acting systems  has  been  divided  between 
the  two  Departments.  State  and  local 
government  agencies  seeking  help  often 
had  to  approach  both  Federal  agencies 
for  program  assistance  and  support  in 
canning  out  their  transportation  pro- 
grams. 

It  is  both  logical  and  prudent,  in  the 
face  of  these  facts,  to  place  responsibility 
for  financial  assistance  to  urban  trans- 
portation projects  in  one  Federal  de- 
partment, as  the  President  has  outlined. 
The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  will  continue  to  provide 
leadership  in  comprehensive  planning  for 
the  orderly  physical  and  social  develop- 
ment of  our  cities.  This  includes  trans- 
portation planning  and  ties  it  in  with 
broad  urban  development  goals. 

It  will  retain  its  keen  interest  in  and 
support  of  urban  transportation  as  part 
of  the  urban  planning  scene,  while  the 
technical  assistance  and  financial  sup- 
port for  overall  transportation  systems 
in  and  around  cities  will  be  handled  by 
the  Department  of  Transportation. 

The  President,  by  his  decision  to  re- 
organize the  Urban  Transportation  Ad- 
ministration, has  increased  the  Federal 
capacity  to  deal  effectively,  efficiently, 
and  economically  with  the  Nation's 
urban  transportation  problems.  In  an 
era  when  transportation  affects  more  of 
our  citizens  than  ever  before — and  in 
more  ways  than  ever  before — a  premium 
must  be  placed  on  the  development  of 
interlocking  systems  adequate  for  future 
as  well  as  present  needs.  The  President's 
reorganization  plan  will  encourage  this 
development  and  deserves  our  support. 


Vietnam  Reassessment 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  4,  1968 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again 
the  New  Yoric  Times  editorial  has  pro- 
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jected  a  program  that  I  wish  to  call  to 
m>-  colleagues'  attention  I  find  that  the 
questions  posed  and  the  alternatives 
spelled  out  are  terms  that  we  can  no 
longer  ignore. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Vietnam  Rl assessment 

The  polltlco-!«trategic  debate  wlthtn  the 
Admtnlstrfttlon  over  what  to  do  next  In  Viet- 
nam undoubtedly  will  lead  the  country 
deeper  Into  disaster  If  It  continues  to  focus 
im  means  rather  than  ends. 

The  "means"  that  r»re  being  debated  are 
American  troops.  Oeneral  Westmoreland 
wanu  more  of  them,  which  Is  natural.  It  is 
unlikely  they  will  be  denied  to  him  In  the 
current  crisis  any  more  than  In  the  recurrent 
crises  of  the  past.  The  question  Is  how  many 
more?  This.  In  an  election  year,  unavoidably 
Involves  the  President  In  broader  consider- 
ations. 

If.  as  the  Pentagon  claims,  not  enough 
additional  troops  can  be  squeezed  out  of  ex- 
isting forces  In  the  United  States,  then  two 
Issues  evaded  by  the  policy  of  gradual  esca- 
lation over  the  past  three  years — a  limited 
reserve  call-up  and.  possibly,  wider  mobiliza- 
tion— msyfaave  to  be  faced. 

.*•  rlfntMo^nt  reser\e  call-up  for  this  un- 
popular war  Is  bound  to  have  unfavorable 
political  consequences  for  the  Administra- 
tion. More  Important.  It  might  stir  enough 
added  dissent  to  reduce  public  support  for 
the  war  effort  below  an  acceptable  mlnlmiun 
level,  a  reality  the  generals  themselves  cannot 
Ignore. 

In  these  circumstances,  a  larger  mobiliza- 
tion that  also  mobilized  the  country's  war 
spirit  might  have  fewer  psychological  risks. 
But  the  White  House  Is  worried  by  the  fact 
that  Congressional  approval  would  be  re- 
quired, at  least  for  the  economic  controls, 
proflt-shaftng  taxes  and  other  measures  that 
would  have  to  accompany  mobilization.  There 
would  be  the  danger  of  a  boomerang  or  at 
least  bitter  debate — stimulated  In  part  by 
memories  of  the  way  the  Congress  was  stam- 
peded into  the  Tonkin  Qulf  resolution. 

Any  probe  of  these  avenues  naturally  takes 
the  Administration  right  back  to  Question 
No.  1.  rephrased:  Can  the  requirement  for 
added  troops  be  reduced  to  a  number  that 
might  be  found,  through  some  sleight-of- 
hand,  without  a  substantial  reserve  call-up? 
And  this  analysis  of  "means"  leads  Inevitably 
to  fundamental  questions  of  strategy. 

Three  possible  strategic  courses  are  being 
debated  within  the  Administration,  accord- 
ing to  Times  military  correspondent  William 
Beecher.  One  strategy  Is  that  of  employing 
"whatever  power  reeotures  are  necessary  to 
prevail."  It  would  Involve  large  troop  In- 
creases— 40.000  to  50.000  reserves  at  a  mini- 
mum, plus  readiness  to  call  another  100.000 
or  more. 

A  second  ;>osslble  course  Is  described  as 
that  of  patching  up  present  strategy.  It 
would  avoid  mobilization  and  simply  provide 
General  Westmoreland  with  a  few  "tens  of 
thousands"  of  additional  troops  for  use  as 
a  strategic  reserve  and  to  open  key  highways. 
South  Vietnamese  troops  would  be  relied 
upon  for  an  Increased  role  In  protecting  the 
cities  and  other  populated  areas,  while 
American  troops  continue  the  effort  to  de- 
feat major  enemy  units  In  border  areas,  such 
as  Khesanh. 

One  of  these  two  courses  probably  will  be 
adopted— and  perhaps  both,  since  the  second 
course  may  lead  right  on  to  the  first.  But 
this  uniippetlzlng  prospect  has  led  to  con- 
sideration of  a  third  possible  strategy.  This 
strategy  comes  In  varied  versions,  but  Its 
principal  characteristic  currently  Is  repre- 
sented by  the  Pentagon's  "antt-Khesanh" 
school. 

ThU  group  holds  that  It  Is  self-defeating 
to  defend  .<:tatlc.  Isolated  posts  In  unpop- 
ulated regions  so  close  to  border  sanctuaries 
that  the  enemy,  at  Its  own  Initiative,  can 
mass  whatever  forces  it  wishes  without  fear 
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of  attacks  on  Its  rear  areas  except  through 
aerial  bombing.  This  thought  underlies  that 
judgment:  Unless  the  United  States  is  pre- 
pared to  Invade  North  Vietnam  and  Laos  on 
the  g;round  as  a  means  of  enveloping  attack- 
ing forces — a  course  that  would  require  a 
million  American  troops  and  could  bring 
China  into  the  war — such  tiattlee  should  be 
engaged  only  In  areas  deep  enough  within 
South  Vietnam  to  permit  American  forces  to 
employ  the  mobile  tactics  in  which  they 
excel. 

A  puUback  from  the  borders  wou'.d  permit 
more  .American  military  protection  of  the 
country's  populated  areas.  There  would  be 
less  emphasis  on  search -und-destroy  mis- 
sions and  more  on  clear-and-hold  operations 
designed  to  speed  pacification. 

This  strategy,  some  military  planners  be- 
lieve, would  cut  the  recent  United  States 
casualty  rate  In  half  yet  permit  more  progress 
m  pacification.  ;in  objective  that  has  far 
more  to  do  wUh  .success  In  Vietnam  than 
casualties  Inflicted  on  Communist  troops. 

One  drawback  In  this  strategy.  Its  ad- 
vocates say.  Is  that  it  probably  would  rule 
out  a  "clear-cut  military  victory."  But  !ias 
such  a  "victory"  ever  t>een  in  the  cards? 
Has  not  the  central  confusion  In  Washing- 
ton's thinking  about  Vietnam  been  precisely 
the  a.ssumptlon.  at  every  sign  of  progress, 
that  .»  military  victory  couid  be  .ichleved 
and  might  even  be  In  the  ofTlng? 

The  true  allied  capability— one  that  has 
existed  from  the  beginning  of  American  In- 
tervention— is  that  of  denying  victory  to  the 
Conununlsts.  Stalemate  Is  the  military  real- 
ity in  Vietnam.  And  stalemate  requires  ul- 
timate acceptance  of  a  political  compromise, 
since  there  is  no  other  realistic  alternative 
for  either  side. 

What  the  Administration  needs  to  do  first 
in  its  current  review  Is  to  clarify  its  own 
political  ends.  The  question  of  reinforce- 
ments, whether  In  small  or  large  numbers. 
will  look  totally  different  If  their  purpose 
is  to  help  achieve  a  settlement  rather  than 
to  pursue  the  wlU-o-the-wlsp  of  victory. 


The  Kingdom  of  Morocco 


HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

or  mcAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  4.  1968 

Mr.  BRCK>KS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
3,  1968,  the  Kingdom  of  Morocco  cele- 
brated its  national  holiday,  the  seventh 
anniversary  of  His  Majesty  King  Hassan 
n's  succession  to  the  throne  in  1961. 

On  this  occasion  it  seems  fitting  to* 
note  the  continued  close  relations  the 
United  States  has  so  long  enjoyed  with 
the  Kingdom  of  Morocco.  This  warm 
friendship  dates  from  the  earliest  years 
of  our  history:  Morocco  in  1778  was  one 
of  the  first  nations  to  recognize  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States.  Prom  that 
time  our  friendly  relations  have  contin- 
ued virtually  unbroken.  One  of  our  old- 
est treaties,  that  of  1786  with  Morocco, 
was  renewed  in  1 836  and  remains  in  force 
today. 

With  other  nations  of  th^  Arab  and 
African  world.  Morocco  has  consistently 
worked  for  the  cause  of  human  imder- 
standing  and  international  peace.  A 
member  of  the  United  Nations  since  its 
independence  in  1956,  the  Kingdom  of 
Morocco  has  played  an  important  and 
constructive  role  In  the  work  of  that 
organization. 

Modem  Morocco,  a  nation  of  .some  13.5 
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million,  embarks  this  year  on  a  5-year 
development  plan  with  the  help  of  inter- 
international  organizations  and  several 
friendly  countries,  including  the  United 
States.  Morocco  places  first  priority  on 
economic  development,  particularly  the 
expansion  of  food  production.  Morocco's 
great  natural  advantages,  which  include 
mineral  resources  as  well  as  agricultural 
potential,  augur  well  for  the  future. 

Morocco's  able  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  the  Honorable  Ahmed 
Osman,  has  worked  consistently  to 
strengthen  the  already  excellent  relations 
between  our  two  countries.  We  are  par- 
ticularly honored  to  have  with  us  in 
Washington  Her  Royal  Highness  Prin- 
cess Lalla  Nezha.  the  charming  wife  of 
Ambassador  Osman,  and  sister  of  His 
Majesty  King  Hassan  n. 


South  Vietnam  Bishops  Call  for 
End  of  War 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or   CALlrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  4.  1968 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, about  2  months  ago,  the  17  Roman 
Catholic  bishops  of  South  Vietnam  called 
for  an  end  of  the  war  by  appealing  for 
a  stop  to  the  bombing  of  North  'Vietnam 
and  a  stop  to  all  infiltration  of  weapons 
and  war  materiel  into  South  Vietnam 
from  the  north. 

The  people  of  South  Vietnam  want  an 
end  to  the  war  that  is  making  a  waste- 
land of  their  country.  They  have  been  in 
this  war  now  for  over  a  quarter  century, 
and  they  want  peace. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  events  of  the 
past  few  weeks  and  months  have  proved 
that  our  present  policies  are  not  bringing 
peace  to  that  country  and,  contrary  to 
what  is  being  said  by  the  administration. 
we  are  not  making  progress  toward  that 
goal.  Logic  would  lead  one  to  believe  that 
reasonable  men  would  try  something  else 
to  end  the  war. 

It  has  been  reliably  indicated  that  a 
bombing  halt  could  lead  to  the  confer- 
ence table  very  soon,  possibly  within  2 
weeks. 

I  conclude  my  remarks  with  the  full 
statement  of  the  South  Vietnamese  bish- 
ops. I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  find 
time  to  read  it. 

The  above  referred  to  material  follows : 
Vietnam 

Saigon,  Vietnaii. 

January  5,  1968. 

In  order  to  express  our  sincere  apprecia- 
tion and  gratitude  for  the  continuous  efforts 
of  Pope  Paul  VI  In  bringing  a  true  PEACE 
to  the  Vietnamese  people  who  have  suffered 
so  much  In  the  last  20  years  of  war,  we,  the 
Vietnamese  Catholic  Association,  send  to  our 
Catholic  friends  these  heartfelt  words  In 
love. 

Peace  has  always  been  the  deepest  aspira- 
tion of  all  peoples.  This  is  especially  true  of 
the  Vietnamese  today.  But  In  the  present 
situation,  do  we  really  have  a  good  founda- 
tion for  peace-building?  "The  essential  foun- 
dations for  peace  are  honesty.  Justice,  free- 
dom and  love,  which  must  exist  among 
nations,  among  Individuals,  and  among  lead- 
ers of  a  nation."  (Statement.  International 
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Day  of  Peace.  Pope  Paul  VI).  To  build  peace 
is  to  pacify  men  and  consequently  society. 
Peaoe-bulldlng  is  the  responsibility  of  all  ci- 
tizens of  any  country. 

.-Vs  a  clt.zen  of  the  wor'.d  and  of  the  King- 
dom of  Heaven,  a  Catholic  has  to  be  honest 
in  all  situations,  telling  the  truth,  absolutely 
never  distorting  the  truth,  or  deceiving  In 
the  interest  of  individuals,  national  politi- 
cal parties,  or  even  religion. 

A  Catholic  must  completely  respect  the 
law  of  justice.  Any  splrlttial  or  material 
violation  of  others  Is  a  sin  and  should  be 
rea.soMably  punished.  A  Catholic  must  do 
his  best  to  protect  others'  freedoms  (freedom 
1 1  religion,  freedom  to  develop  one's  human 
dignity)  as  well  as  his  own.  and  must  not 
hesitate  or  fear  giving  his  life  to  serve  his 
own  country  and  people  for  the  sake  of  free- 
dom and  justice. 

A  Catholic  must  be  charitable  and  love 
■ihers  as  much  as  himself,  because  man  is 
i!ie  Image  of  God.  He  must  love  God  who  ex- 
ists In  man  and  keep  him  from  being  hun- 
f.ry.  homeless,  sick,  imprisoned,  or  oppressed. 

How  can  there  be  peace  If  those  in  respon- 
sible positions  simply  make  "flowery  prom- 
ises"; if  laziness,  dishonesty,  corruption,  and 
roboery  exist  in  all  social  classes;  If  there 
.re  still  manv  who  live  luxuriously  or  in- 
ditierently  among  millions  of  war  victims,  or 
even  take  advantage  of  this  war  to  Impoverish 
tiieir  wretched  fellow  men? 

How  can  we  have  peace.  If  good  citizens 
lose  faith  In  the  nation's  cause  and  even  in 
themselves?  It  goes  without  saying  that  all 
of  us  realize  the  endangered  situation  of 
Vietnam  at  this  time.  (Af.Y.  Times  translates 
this  dlHerently,  1  e  .  no  one  at  the  present 
time  realizes  the  extreme  gravity  of  the  sltua- 
'-icn  in  our  country.)  In  order  to  help  the 
country  in  this  situation.  Catholic  friends 
must  try  their  best  to  Improve  all  social 
classes  through  creating  confidence  in  the 
nation's  future,  tmlty  among  their  country- 
men, justice,  and  love.  This  is  the  founda- 
tion for  building  peace. 

We  vrtsh  each  Catholic  would  live  austerely, 
k;iving  up  all  luxuries  and  celebrations  at 
Tet  (firecrackers,  parties,  dressing  up)  to  help 
our  poor  people.  We  call  on  all  native  priests 
to: 

Organize  a  "Pray  for  Peace"  campaign  be- 
cause no  one  except  God  can  bring  peace  and 
no  one  except  God  can  lead  the  human  heart 
to  accept  peace. 

Organize  meetings  for  all  kinds  of  people 
to  study  peace  in  relation  to  religion  accord- 
ing to  the  message  of  "International  Peace 
Day,"  so  that  everyone  realizes  his  duty  now 
and  in  the  future  for  the  continuing  wel- 
fare of  his  Religious  Association. 

Check  our  behavior  In  practice,  and  con- 
tinue praying  and  studying  until  peace 
comes. 

Peace  Is  what  Christianity  seeks,  so  all 
Christians  who  claim  peace  also  claim  their 
own  God.  "He  is  our  peace."  (Eph.  2:14)  His 
blcoslng  Is  peace.  Jesus'  crucifixion  completed 
his  salvation  of  the  world:  we,  his  followers, 
.ire  asked  to  bring  Peace  to  all. 

We  also  sincerely  call  for  the  cooperation  of 
.Til  people  In  creating  our  nation's  Peace — 
a  true  peace,  the  result  of  truth,  justice,  free- 
rlom  and  love. 

Plnally.  we  call  for  the  good  will  of  the 
two  governments  of  North  and  South  Viet- 
r.rm  in  building  pe<ct.  In  Jesus'  name,  stop 
t'ghting!  Spe  each  otber.  begin  peace  talks. 
Bo  honest  in  negotiating.  All  disagreement 
,ind  conflict  must  be  resolved  right  now  re- 
gardless of  small  lo'ses.  since,  after  all.  we 
mus-t  negotiate  eventmlly,  and  in  waiting  we 
rifk  r>  more  horrible  aftermath  than  anyone 
cin  ertimate. 

■We  re!;pect  the  words  of  Pope  Paul  VI  on 
May  2.  1367.  "Stop  fell  bombing  of  North 
Vletmm,  and  at  the  same  time,  stop  all  in- 
f:ltrJtion  of  weapons  and  v.-ar  materials  Into 
routh  Vietnam." 

CoDNCiL  or  Bishops. 
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Plight  of  Khesanh  Called  Not  So  Dire 

HON.  RICHARD  BOILING 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  4.  1968 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  Gen.  S. 
L.  A.  "Slam"  Marshall,  a  distinguished 
military  affairs  writer,  has  written  in  the 
WashinAlon  Post  for  March  3.  1968.  a 
levelheaded,  nonalarmist  analysis  of 
the  strategic  and  tactical  situation  at 
Khesanh.  His  article  should  be  a  useful 
antidote  to  some  of  the  more  blatantly 
hysterical  articles  that  have  recently 
appeared. 

Plight  of  Khesanh  Called  Not  So  Dire 
(By  S.  L.  A.  Marshall) 

(Note. — Brig.  Gen.  S.  L.  A.  Marshall  (Ret.) 
is  a  military  affairs  analyst  who  regularly 
writes  for  The  Los  Angeles  "Hmes.  He  last 
vi.sited  South  Vietnam  lor  an  extended  pe- 
riod a  year  ago. ) 

Anyone  attempting  to  follow  military  de- 
velopments around  the  small  Vietnamese 
village  of  Khesanh  these  past  few  weeks  must 
feel  like  a  blind  man  staggering  through  a 
bog. 

Every  correspondent  on  the  spot  appears 
to  be  haunted  by  Dlenblenphu.  The  analogy 
Is  pressed  to  such  extremes  that  not  one 
note  of  authenticity  remains.  Accompany- 
ing sketch  maps  show  three  or  four  solid 
North  Vietnamese  divisions  perched  on  the 
hills  just  outside  Khesanh.  One  knows  that 
this  is  wholly  misleading;  the  enemy  does 
not  operate  that  way.  But  it  seems  necessary 
to  depict  him  as  concentrated  and  poised 
for  the  kill.  That  Is  how  he  did  It  at  Dlen- 
blenphu. 

On  Washington's  Birthday,  one  corre- 
spondent wrote  a  mournful  story  headlined 
"Marines  at  Khesanh  Find  Flaws  in  Their 
Defenses."  One  such  flaw  was  that  the  bunk- 
.ers  had  no  steel  beams  and  therefore  could 
not  resist  mortar  shells.  No  trenches  in 
France  in  either  World  War  had  overhead 
cover,  and  no  bunkers  in  Korea  had  steel 
beams. 

But  that  same  story  reported  faithfully 
that  C-123  and  C-130  cargo  planes  were 
"braving  the  mortar  barrages"  to  bring  in 
Fteel  beams,  concertina  wire  and  mechani- 
cal digging  equipment. 

Another  correspondent,  filing  on  the  same 
day  from  Saigon,  described  it  as  the  heaviest 
shelling  of  Khesanh  in  some  time  and  used 
the  word  "murderous."  It  turned  out.  how- 
ever, that  only  22  Marines  won  Purple  Hearts 
during  the  day. 

Next,  in  the  same  story,  we  come  across 
this  noteworthy  passage:  "A  helicopter  as- 
sault outside  the  perimeter  would  be  ex- 
tremely risky  because  the  North  Vietnamese 
hold  key  hill  positions  that  could  rake  land- 
ing zones  with  heavy  flre.  All  resupply  at 
Khesanh  is  done  by  airdrop.  Marine  officers 
say  retreat  or  withdrawal  from  Khesanh  Is 
unthinkable." 

Here  two  men  are  writing  of  the  same  field 
on  the  same  day.  One  sees  large  cargo  ships 
making  their  runs,  discharging  their  loads 
and  getting  away  safely.  The  other,  In  effect, 
savs  it  Is  Impossible. 

On  Washington's  Birthday  reported:  "The 
40.000  North  Vietnamese  surrounding  the 
Khesanh  combat  base  have  closed  their  ring 
.so  tightly  that  neither  withdrawal  nor  rein- 
forcemeiit  of  the  Marine  garrison  could  be 
carried  out.  Under  the  cover  of  several  days  of 
heavy  fog,  the  Communists  have  established 
bunkers  and  trench  positions  within  300 
yards  of  Marine  positions." 

By  sheer  coincidence,  in  about  the  same 
hour  when  the  correspondents  were  pound- 
ing out  these  pearls  on  the  far  side  of  the 
globe.  I  was  in  eyeball-to-eyeball  conversa- 
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tion  at  home  base  with  that  A-1  fighting  man. 
Lt.  Gen.  Lew  Walt,  who  commanded  Ma- 
rines in  the  I  Corps  zone  for  two  years. 

Our  subject  was  the  situation  in  Khesanh. 
Walt  may  not  know  the  terrain  there  as  well 
as  he  knows  the  palm  of  his  hand,  since  he 
lived  with  the  latter  longer.  But  he  has 
viewed  the  ground  with  a  tacticians  eye,  and 
in  his  present  position  he  must  keep  dally 
touch  with  developments  there.  Whereas  tlie 
correspondents  look  at  Khesanh  and  think 
only  of  Dlenblenphu.  Walt  sees  it  as  a  viable 
poslUon  with  little  or  no  risk  ol  entrapment. 

His  report  of  the  situation  Is  wholly  un- 
like what  we  read.  Though  subject  to  recur- 
rent shelling,  the  garrison  is  not  beselged. 
The  position  Is  not  surrounded.  ITiere  .arc 
no  40.000  varmlnu  skulking  about  in  the 
nearby  hills  and  there  Is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  three  or  four  NVA  divisions  have  closed 
in  solidly.  Were  they  so,  such  compression 
would  present  beautiful  targets  for  bomb- 
ing and  artillery  supporting  the  garrison 
from  outside  the  perimeter.  Determining 
that  elements  of  certain  divisions  have 
moved  In  close  by  no  means  signifies  the 
presence  of  division-size  concentrations. 


ReevaluatioD  of  Vietnam  Strategy  Needed 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OP   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  4.  1968 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
the  administration  should  thoroughly  re- 
evaluate its  strategy  in  Vietnam  before 
making  a  decision  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  American  troops  already  fighting 
there. 

This  was  the  paint  of  an  article  by 
William  Beecher  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  February  29,  and  of  a  column  by 
Joseph  Kraft  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
the  same  date.  Under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  insert  the  article  and  the 
column  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
commend  them  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues: 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  29,  19681 
United    States    Reappraising    Its    Use    of 
Troops   in   Vietnam   War — Wjstmoreland 
Said  To   Seek    100,000  to  200,000   More- 
Wheeler  Briefs  Johnson 

(By  William  Beecher) 
Washington,  February  28.— High  Govern- 
ment officials  said  today  that  the  Johnson 
Administration  was  making  a  reappraisal  of 
American  military  strategy  in  Vietnam.  The 
reports  came  amid  Indications  that  Gen. 
William  C.  Westmoreland  was  seeking 
100.000  to  200,000  more  troops  lor  the  war 
^•^ort.  _^„ 

Central  to  the  review,  the  reports  say.  will 
be  discussions  between  Government  officials 
and  Gen.  Earle  G.  Wheeler.  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  who  returned  from  an 
inspection  of  the  combat  theater  this  morn- 
ing. He  went  promptly  to  the  White  House 
for  a  two-hour  breakfast  meeting  with  many 
leadi'iK  Government  planners  on  Vietnam. 

Officials  stressed  that  any  proposal  by  Gen- 
eral Wheeler  for  reinforcements  would  be 
tentative  and  would  not  constitute  a  formal 
request  for  a  specific  number  of  men. 

DECISION    rests   IN    CAPrTAL 

As  in  the  past,  they  said,  a  formal  request 
will  not  be  made  until  Washington  is  able 
to  give  Saigon  a  clear  Indication  of  what 
forces  may  be  made  available  over  the  next 
year  or  so.  That  cannot  be  done  until  the 
strategy  review  has  been  completed. 

After  the  enemy's  recent  demonstration  of 
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unexpected  strength — In  coordinating  8ur- 
prlse  attacks  against  36  population  centers 
and  In  building  up  forces  In  border  areas — 
military  and  civilian  officials  are  debating 
whether  the  current  strategy  can  be  patched 
up  and  made  to  work  or  a  basic  shift  Is  called 
for. 

As  described  here.  General  Westmoreland's 
rtmtegy  alms  at  moving  enough  forces  close 
to  South  Vietnam's  borders  to  try  to  prevent 
enemy  Infiltration  and  to  hold  forward  posi- 
tions of  key  avenues  of  entry. 

CHOICKS    ARE    VABIZD 

since  the  large  American  buUd-up  In  the 
fall  and  winter  of  19«5-66.  officials  say.  Gen- 
eral Westmoreland  has  Increasingly  tried  to 
take  and  hold  as  much  territory  as  possible 
and  to  Inflict  as  many  casualties  as  possible 
through  sweeps  into  sparsely  populated  areas 
where  the  Vletcong  have  long  been  unchal- 
lenged. 

While  there  are  differences  In  detail  and 
emphasis,  these  principal  choices  are  ap- 
parently being  weighed  most  seriously: 

A  decision,  difficult  in  an  election  year,  to 
employ  whatever  power  resources  are  neces- 
sary to  prevail  This  would  probably  mean  a 
sizable  mobilization  of  reserves — 40,000  to 
50.000  men  at  a  minimum,  with  readiness  to 
call  100.000.  or  more  after  that 

A  puUback  of  American  troop  unlU  from 
such  exposed  positions  as  Khesanh.  near 
South  Vietnam's  borders.  In  favor  of  heavy 
concentration  of  forces  In  the  populated  areas 
of  the  country,  particularly  along  the  coastal 
plain.  Such  a  shift  in  strategy.  Its  advocates 
contend,  would  force  the  enemy  to  extend  his 
supply  lines,  moving  arms  depots  and  major 
units  out  of  sanctuaries  Into  areas  where 
American  firepower  and  troops  coxUd  l>e 
brought  to  bear  effectively. 

Continuation  of  essentially  the  present 
strategy,  with  a  few  tens  of  thousands  of 
American  troops  added.  This  proposal  rests 
on  hope  that  the  South  Vietnamese  Army 
will  play  an  increasing  role  In  protecting  the 
towns  and  cities  while  United  States  forces 
try  to  defeat  major  enemy  units  at  such 
places  as  Khesanh. 

WB  HAVX  NO  CHOICE 

Those  Involved  in  the  strategic  review 
agree  that  each  possibility  has  Its  risks.  But 
as  one  official  sold : 

"President  Johnson  seems  convinced  Hanoi 
Is  not  willing  to  negotiate  on  any  terms  that 
we  could  find  acceptable.  If  that  Is  the  case, 
we  have  no  choice  but  to  readdress  the  mili- 
tary options.  No  responsible  official  In  Gov- 
ernment suggests  we  simply  turn  around  and 
walk  away  from  Vietnam." 

Some  officials  suggest  that  Mr.  Johnson  was 
trying  to  prepare  the  public  yesterday  for  a 
large  new  build-up  when  he  vowed  In  Dallas 
that  there  would  be  "no  retreat"  from  the 
American  commitment  In  Vietnam. 

"I  do  not  believe  that  America  will  ever 
buckle."  he  declared.  "I  believe  that  every 
American  will  answer  now  for  his  future  and 
for  his  children's  future.  I  believe  he  will 
say.  'I  did  not  retreat  when  the  going  got 
tough.'  " 

Senator  John  C.  Stennls.  Democrat  of 
Mississippi  and  chairman  of  the  Senate  Pre- 
paredness Investigating  subcommittee,  called 
for  a  change  in  current  strategy  on  Vietnam. 
"It  Is  clear  to  me."  he  said,  "that  we  are  now 
compelled  to  choose  between  a  hard-hitting 
war  or  no  war  at  all." 

The  Senator  called  for  the  closing  of  the 
port  of  Haiphong  and  "an  Increase  In  the 
effectiveness  .ind  selection  of  key  targets""  In 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 

TOP    AIDES    HEAK    llCPO*T 

Those  present  to  hear  General  Wheeler's 
report  to  the  President  at  the  White  House 
this  morning  were  Vice  President  Humphrey, 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk.  Secretary  of 
Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara.  Clark  Clifford, 
who  win  be  sworn  in  Friday  as  Secretary  of 
Defense;     Richard    M.    Helms.    Director    of 
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Central  Intelligence:  Gen.  Maxwell  D.  Taylor, 
Presidential  adviser  on  Vietnam:  Walt  W. 
Rostow.  Presidential  asslsunt  for  national 
security;  Paul  H.  Nltze,  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense;  George  Christian,  the  White  House 
press  secretary,  and  Tom  Johnson,  a  Presi- 
dential aide. 

General  Wheeler  gave  the  group  a  "bal- 
anced, factual  picture""  of  the  war,  Bto". 
Christian  said.  "The  general's  report  Is  going 
to  be  evaluated  and  studied  here.""  he  added. 
"Beyond  that.  I  cannot  go  Into  specific  de- 
talU."" 

The  breakfast  meeting  was  followed  by  a 
one-hour  Cabinet  meeting  at  noon,  after 
which  the  President  gave  Mr  McNamara  the 
Medal  of  Freedom,  the  natlon"s  highest  ci- 
vilian award,  for  his  seven  years  of  service 
as  Secretary  of  Defense. 

"He  Is  one  of  America's  most  valuable 
public  properties."  Mr.  Johnson  said. 

CHIEFS    DELAY    SESSION 

At  2  pjn..  General  Wheeler  went  to  Mr. 
McNamara's  Pentagon  office  for  further  dis- 
cussions with  the  Secretary.  The  Joint  Chiefs 
delayed  their  scheduled  2  o'clock  meeting 
until  the  general  was  ready  to  confer  with 
them. 

Many  military  men  and  some  key  civilian 
advisers  are  believed  to  favor  a  mobilization 
of  reserves  to  provide  a  substantial  trans- 
fusion of  trained  fighting  men  for  Vietnam 
and  to  bolster  the  standing  forces  in  the 
United  States  while  preparing  for  contin- 
gencies elsewhere. 

Pour  times  before  the  Joint  Chiefs  have 
unsuccessfully  urged  a  mobilization.  Each 
time  additional  troops  for  the  war  were  pro- 
vided Instead  by  drawing  on  standing  forces 
in  the  country  and  by  building  new  units 
around  draftees. 

Now,  advocates  of  mobilization  Insist,  the 
Army  and  the  Marine  Corps  in  particular 
are  stretched  too  thin  to  permit  another 
major  expansion  from  within. 

The  provision  of  100.000  additional  men. 
they  say.  should  enable  General  Westmore- 
land to  regain  the  initiative  against  North 
Vietnamese  and  Vletcong  forces,  not  only 
providing  more  protection  to  the  towns  and 
cities  of  South  Vietnam  but  reconstituting 
his  strategic  reserve  to  move  against  large 
enemy  units  in  the  Central  Highlands  and 
west  of  Saigon. 

These  officials  argue  that  General  West- 
moreland has  been  unable  to  do  that  effec- 
tively because  he  has  had  to  keep  more  than 
40  American  combat  battalions  in  the  north- 
ernmost provinces  of  South  Vietnam  to  re- 
act to  expected  assaults  there. 

STATIC  OKTENSE  OPPOSED 

Those  arguing  for  a  pullback  from  forward, 
relatively  static  positions  point  out  that 
current  rules  allow  only  t>omblng  against  the 
North  Vietnamese  In  the  demilitarized  zone 
and  In  Laos  and  allow  no  military  action  at 
all  In  Cambodia.  It  is  self-defeating,  they  say, 
to  hold  Isolated  posts  with  large  forces 
against  all  the  troops  that  can  be  brought 
to  bear  at  the  enemy's  Initiative. 

They  assert  that  the  American  victories  at 
Khesanh.  Dakto  and  Locnlnh  last  year  ac- 
complished little  besides  bloodying  the 
enemy's  nose. 

Advocates  of  drawing  back  say  that  short 
of  committing  a  million  American  troops  to 
Vietnam,  the  United  States  cannot  win  a  war 
of  attrition.  They  would  prefer  to  concentrate 
American  force  In  the  p>opulated  areas  of 
South  Vietnam,  providing  more  protection 
for  civilians  and  forcing  the  enemy  to  move 
his  artillery  and  his  large  units  forward. 

They  would  increase  small  long-range 
patrols  Into  the  vacated  territory,  calling  In 
air  strikes  and  artillery  bombardment  when 
concentrations  of  the  enemy  had  been  lo- 
cated. They  would  move  large  reaction  forces 
only  when  conditions  of  terrain  and  weather 
were  favorable. 

Those  who  argue  for  this  course  say  they 
realize    that    it    would   probably    not   bring 
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clear-cut  military  victory.  But  It  should  hurt 
the  enemy,  they  say.  while  giving  the  Saigon 
Government  time  to  Improve  Its  political  con- 
trol of  the  population  and  the  effectiveness  of 
\tr.  armed  forces. 

The  third  school  of  thought — the  group 
preferring  to  patch  up  the  present  strategy- 
believes  that  a  mobilization,  to  provide  many 
more  than  the  536,000  American  troops  al- 
ready approved  for  Vietnam,  could  under- 
mine existing  public  support  for  the  war. 
particularly  if  the  Administration  was  un- 
able at  the  same  time  to  promise  a  quick  end 
to  hostilities. 

foe's  losses  stressed 

But  they  maintain  that  some  additional 
reinforcements,  measured  in  "tens  of  thou- 
sands," are  required  to  provide  General  West- 
moreland with  a  strategic  reserve  and  to  open 
such  keys  routes  as  Highways  1  and  9,  which 
have  been  cut  in  several  places  by  enemy 
troops. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  29.  1968] 

New    Stkatecy.    Redeployment    Seen    U.S. 

Need.    Not    More    Men 

(By  Joseph  Kraft) 

With  their  characteristic  flair  for  panicky 

oversimplification,  the  dnmibeotera  for  the 

Vietnam  war  have  been  trying  to  make  It 

seem  that  the  central  issue  In  the  current 

Washington  discussions  of  the  war  Is  whether 

this    country    sends    more    troops.    But    the 

central  Issue  Is  far  wider  than  that  narrow 

point. 

The  central  Issue  Is  whether  American 
troops  can  l)e  used  in  a  way  consonant  with 
this  country's  political  objectives.  And  to 
achieve  that  goal,  there  Is  required  .i 
sweeping  reappraisal  of  the  whole  Vietnam 
plcttire.  including  basic  American  strategy 
and  the  deployment  of  forces. 

The  strategy  so  far  followed  by  Gen.  West- 
moreland Is  the  strategy  of  a  war  of  attrition. 
The  idea  has  been  to  kill  onemy  soldiers  in 
such  numbers  that  the  other  side  would  first 
lose  control  over  the  countryside,  and  then 
either  fade  away  or  else  agree  to  make  peace 
terms. 

In  pursuit  of  that  strategy.  American  units, 
throughout  1966  and  most  of  1967,  put  heavy 
pressure  on  enemy  forces  through  massive 
sweep  operations  In  the  central  parts  of 
South  Vietnam.  As  enemy  forces  tended  to 
seek  sanctuary  in  border  areas,  American 
forces  were  concentrated  opposite  them  along 
the  Demilitarized  Zone  with  North  Vietnam 
and  the  frontier  with  Laos  and  Cambodia.  In 
some  cases,  concentrations  of  American 
troops  were  deUberately  set  out  as  lures  to 
tempt  the  other  side  to  attack  and  expose 
themselves  to  maaalve  counterattack. 

The  strategy  of  attrition  has  long  been 
criticized  by  some  American  and  foreign 
military  men.  And  the  Tet  offensive  by  the 
other  side  has  now  exposed  the  weaknesses  of 
that  strategy  In  a  dramatic  way. 

For  one  thing.  American  forces  were  tied 
up  In  fixed  positions  at  the  extremities  of  the 
country.  Large  and  highly  populated  areas 
elsewhere  in  the  country  had  to  be  left  to  the 
protection  of  the  South  Vietnamese  forces. 

These  places,  and  the  delicate  apparatus  of 
local  government  and  pacification  working 
in  them,  were  thus  vulnerable  to  surprise 
attack  by  the  other  side.  And  the  Tet  offen- 
sive, the  other  side  did  catch  friendly  forces 
off  guard,  and  did  disrupt  the  pacification 
campaign  and  the  local  political  structure. 

Secondly,  fighting  along  the  borders  gave 
the  other  side  the  advantage  of  sanctuaries 
and  short  supply  lines.  In  these  conditions, 
the  enemy  was  In  a  position  to  take  a  heavy 
toll  of  American  forces.  And  that  too  has 
happened  in  the  Tet  offensive — at  Khesanh 
and  elsewhere. 

Thirdly,  the  heavy  American  casualties 
were  not  only  bad  In  themselves,  but  ham- 
pered thU  country's  ability  to  use  the  bomb- 
ing of   North   Vietnam  In  an  advantageous 
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way.  To  be  sure,  ths  bombing  did  not  sig- 
nificantly restrict  the  flow  of  materials  from 
North  to  South  Vietnam— witness  the  many 
new  weapons.  Including  tanks  and  rocket- 
throwers,  that  have  recently  been  showing 

up. 

But  with  casualties  mounting,  it  was  Im- 
possible because  of  domestic  political  con- 
siderations for  this  country  to  cut  off  the 
bombing,  or  even  restrain  Its  pattern  very 
long.  Thus  the  President  was  not  able  to 
use  the  bombing  for  Its  true  purpose — as  a 
diplomatic  counter  to  get  negotlatloiis  going. 

In  the  face  of  appeals  from  uU  over  the 
world,  he  has  felt  obliged  to  intensify  the 
bombing.  And  thus  the  United  States  has 
suffered  a  setback  In  both  the  real  war  and 
the  p'ropaganda  war. 

What  all  this  means  Is  that  the  American 
position  cannot  be  redeemed  simply  by  put- 
ting in  more  troops.  The  more  bo  as  the 
other  side,  as  It  has  done  repeatedly  in  the 
past,  could  react  by  putting  in  more  of  Its 
men  and  resources. 

What  is  required  is  a  new  strategy  and  a 
redeployment  of  American  forces  In  a  way^ 
that  cuts  down  casualties.  Then,  If  the  other 
side  wanted  to  keep  fi^iting,  this  country 
would  be  in  good  position  to  stay  the  course. 
And  If  It  happened,  as  It  may.  that  the  other 
side  wanted  to  go  for  talks,  the  United 
States  could  take,  as  It  now  cannot,  the 
minimum  step  required — the  cessation  of 
the  bombing. 
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than  had  ever  been  anticipated.  The 
country  was  ruined  and  ravaged,  and  the 
people  saddled  with  a  Communist  dic- 
tatorship. Thus  at  the  end  of  the  war,  in- 
stead of  regaining  their  freedom  the  Bul- 
garians were  drawn  into  the  Soviet  sys- 
tem. 

But  we  should  not  despair,  but  instead 
reaffirm  our  faith  in  a  better  tomorrow — 
a  tomorrow  in  which  Bulgaria  will  take 
her  rightful  place  among  the  independ- 
ent, freedom-loving  nations  of  the 
world  and  in  which  the  valiant  people  of 
Bulgaria  can  glory  once  more  in  the  joy 
of  individual  freedom  and  human  dig- 
nity. 


The  Full  Opportunity  Act— A  Bill  Imple- 
mentiog  the  Recommendations  of  the 
Commission  on  Civil  Disorders 


The  90th  Anniversary  of  Bulgarian 
Freedom  Day 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  4.  1968 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  great 
pleasure  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Bulgarian 
people  on  the  occasion  yesterday  of  the 
90th  anniversary  of  Bulgarian  Freedom 
Day. 

Bulgarians  are  among  the  bravest 
fighters  in  the  Balkans  and  among  the 
most  gallant  defenders  of  freedom.  Dur- 
ing their  long  and  eventful  history  they 
have  always  managed  to  maintain  their 
spirit  of  independence  and  their  love  of 
freedom.  They  have  done  this  even  dur- 
ing the  centuries  of  despair  when  they 
were  subjected  to  an  alien  yoke. 

Since  the  beginning  of  their  modem 
history  they  have  been  subjected  to  op- 
pression. Yet  they  were  never  reconciled 
with  their  subservient  lot  and  did  their 
utmost  to  free  themselves.  The  Russo- 
Turkish  war  of  1877-78  offered  them  the 
chance  to  do  this.  The  Bulgarians  fought 
with  the  Russians  in  that  war,  and  in 
the  peace  treaty  signed  on  March  3. 1878, 
their  right  to  freedom  was  recognized. 
That  day  became  Bulgarian  Liberation 
Day,  and  for  90  years  the  Bulgarian  peo- 
ple have  celebrated  it  as  their  national 
holiday. 

Since  then  the  history  of  the  Bulgar- 
ian people  has  followed  an  uneven,  and, 
indeed,  a  tragic  course.  During  the  First 
World  War  they  were  on  the  side  of  the 
central  powers,  the  losing  side,  and  so 
were  fated  to  suffer  the  consequences  of 
defeat.  But  they  took  it  in  their  stride 
and  began  to  build  a  modem  nation. 

With  outbreak  of  the  last  war.  events 
took  a  sad  turn.  Bulgaria  was  involved 
in  the  war,  and  in  the  end  suffered  more 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT AllVES 
Monday.  March  4,  1968 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  yes- 
terday, March  3,  1968,  the  long-awaited 
report  and  recommendations  from  the 
President's  Commission  on  Civil  Dis- 
orders was  released  to  the  public.  I  would 
like  to  compliment  the  Commission  on 
the  thoroughness  with  which  it  con- 
ducted its  investigation  and  the  sagacity 
of  its  recommendations.  At  last  the  truth 
that  so  many  of  us  have  known  for  so 
long  has  been  brought  to  surface — the 
root  cause  of  the  urban  crisis  and  the 
disorders  themselves  is  "white  power" 
not  "black  power."  The  racist  attitude  on 
the  part  of  the  majority  of  white  Ameri- 
cans for  so  many  years  has  long  taken  its 
toll  in  the  black  community,  so  much  so 
that  now  the  very  foundations  of  our 
cities  are  being  shaken  by  the  despair 
and  frustration  of  black  Americans  who 
have  been  deprived  of  their  dignity  to  a 
point  beyond  their  endurance. 

The  Commission  has  done  a  fine  job 
in  not  only  pin-pointing  the  cause,  but 
in  pointing  out  the  critical  areas  which 
need  immediate  action.  Jobs,  housing, 
education,  and  elimination  of  discrimi- 
nation are  the  heart  of  the  recommenda- 
tions which  the  Commission  has  made 
to  the  American  people.  No  one  body  or 
agency  of  Government  can  seek  to  reme- 
dy the  situation  alone;  rather  an  im- 
precedented  coordination  of  effort  by 
State  and  local  government,  the  private 
sector,  and  the  Federal  Government  must 
be  developed  and  implemented  in  order 
to  ease  the  problems  of  the  cities. 

Several  months  ago  I  introduced  a  bill 
which  I  felt  could  help  in  cooling  off  the 
summers  of  the  future,  and  I  am  heart- 
ened to  note  that  this  bUl,  the  Full  Op- 
portunity Act,  meets  the  scale  and  scope 
of  the  Commission's  recommendations. 
The  specifics  of  the  Full  Opportunity  Act 
and  the  Commission's  recommendations 
are  even  similar.  Ten  of  my  colleagues 
have  already  joined  in  cosponsoring  this 
bill  and  I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  ask  others  to  join  this  effort  at  this 

time.  The  Full  Opportunity  Act  does 
not  seek  to  solve  all  the  problems,  no 
one  item  of  legislation  on  one  level  of 

government  could  even  attempt  such  a 
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feat,  but  its  passage  would  be  instru- 
mental in  easing  the  immediate  crisis 
in  jobs,  housing,  education,  and  elimi- 
nation of  discrimination.  Today,  I  mailed 
a  letter  to  all  my  colleagues  requesting 
their  support  and  leaction  to  the  Full 
Opportunity  Act  and  I  would  like  to  in- 
sert this  letter  and  the  accompanying 
short  summary  following  my  remarks.  I 
would  also  like  to  insert  the  full  text 
of  the  bill  and  a  section-by-section  ex- 
planation of  the  bill  for  year  scrutiny. 
The  material  referred  to  above  follows : 

House  op  Representatives, 

Washington ,  D.C. 
Dear  Colleagxte:  The  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Disorders  has  dramatized  the 
crisis  facing  America.  They  have  made  spe- 
cific recommendations  for  a  massive  effort  to 
relative  conditions,  particularly  in  the  four 
critical  areas  of  Jobs,  housing,  education,  and 
discrimination.  The  scale  of  their  proposals 
is  huge,  but  commensurate  with  their  state- 
ment of  the  magnitude  of  the  problem. 

State  and  local  government  and  the  private 
sector  of  our  society  have  great  responsibil- 
ities for  meeting  the  urban  crisis.  But  the 
federal  government  also  has  a  major  respon- 
sibility. On  October  9.  1967.  I  introduced  the 
Pull  Opportunity  Act  which  is  a  legislative 
attempt  to  outline  the  specifics  of  the  neces- 
sary federal  response  to  the  urban  dilemma. 
This  bill  is  also  an  attempt  to  deal  on  a  mas- 
sive scale  with  the  major  segments  of  the 
problem:  jobs,  housing,  education  and  dis- 
crimination. It  would  cost  $30,000,000,000  a 
year  for  at  least  ten  years.  The  scale  and 
scop>e  of  the  Pull  Opportunity  Act  and  the 
Commission's  recommendations,  including 
most  of  the  specific  proposals,  are  quite  simi- 
lar. 

The  Pull  Opportunity  Act  Is  an  effort  to 
arouse  public  support  for  a  comprehensive 
and  interrelated  approach  to  the  Interlocking 
problems  which  have  brought  about  the  pres- 
ent crisis  In  our  cities.  It  is  also  a  detailed 
proposal  for  Congressional  action.  In  order 
to  conform  to  the  usual  procedures  of  the 
Congress,  each  of  the  eight  titles  of  the 
omnibus  bill  have  also  been  Introduced  as 
separate  bills  so  they  can  be  referred  to  the 
different  committees  of  jurisdiction.  Reports 
have  been  requested  from  the  appropriate 
federal  agencies  on  each  of  the  bills.  I  look 
forward  to  testlfjring  on  each  of  the  bills  as 
the  various  committees  hold  hearings  In  each 
of  these  major  areas. 

Ten  Members  have  already  joined  In  co- 
sponsoring  this  legislation  as  Indication  of 
their  full  support  for  legislation  of  this  na- 
ture without  necessarily  agreeing  to  each  of 
the  many  specific  provisions.  The  ten  Con- 
gressmen are  George  Brown,  Jr..  Phillip  Bur- 
ton, Don  Edwards,  Leonard  Farbstein.  Jacob 
Gilbert,  Henry  Gonzalez.  Edward  Roybal,  Wil- 
liam P.  Ryan,  Joseph  Resnlck,  and  Benjamin 
Rosenthal. 

Enclosed  Is  a  one  page  summary  of  the  bill. 
The  text  of  the  bill  now  pending  before  the 
House,  along  with  a  fuller  description  of  Its 
provisions,  are  included  In  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks  In  today's  Congressional  Record 
(March  4) . 

I  would  be  very  Interested  In  your  reac- 
tions to  the  Pull  Opportunity  Act,  both  to 
Its  overall  concept  and  Its  various  provisions. 
If  you  would  like  to  join  in  co-sponsoring  the 
bill,  please  contact  Mrs.  Cynthia  Matthews  of 
my  staff  (ext.  5126).  I  hope  to  re-Introduce 
the  bill  with  additional  co-sponsors  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Sincerely. 

John  Conters.  Jr. 

PULL     OPPOETTJNITY     ACT StTMMART 

Full  Employment  Opportunity:  Three  mil- 
lion sub-professional  public  service  Jobs  in 
schools,  hospitals,  law  enforcement,  recrea- 
tion, etc.,  through  federal  grants  to  govern- 
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mental  and  non-profit  agencies  EmphatU 
on  basic  education  and  on-the-job  training. 

Atteqvate  Housing:  One  million  additional 
low-  and  moderate- Income  housing  unlU 
every  year  for  the  next  ten  years  by  extend- 
ing current  federal  housing  programs  and 
eaWbllshlng  new  ones. 

More  Effective  SchooU:  Additional  educa- 
tional expenditures  for  ghetto  students,  over 
and  above  the  school  districts  per-pupU 
average,  to  offset  the  economic  and  cultural 
deprlvaUona  of  discrimination.  As  a  pre- 
requisite for  these  direct  federal  grants, 
school  districts  are  required  to  spend  at  least 
the  dUtrlcfs  average  per-pupU  expenditure 
for  the  education  of  ghetto  studenu  from  the 
funds  already  available  to  them 

Full  Post -Secondary  Educational  Oppor- 
tunity Every  American  Is  provided  oppor- 
tunity for  education  beyond  high-school 
level,  whether  In  college,  technical  or  voca- 
tional school.  Federal  government  would 
provide  up  to  $15,000  total  loan  for  up  to  a 
total  of  five  years  of  education  at  3'.  in- 
terest repayable  over  entire  lUe  span  (up  to 
forty  years  for  average  student)  to  finance 
tuition  and  living  expenses. 

Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Enforce- 
mmt  Bqtial  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission, gtven  full  cease  and  desist  order" 
powers  which  are  glvsn  to  other  regulatory 
agencies  Federal  Pair  Employment  Prac- 
tices Law  extends  to  cover  every  worKer.  in- 
cluding emplovees  of  smaller  businesses  and 
government,  who  are  now  excluded.  Em- 
L)wer»  commission  to  Initiate  affirmative 
urodrams  on  large-scale  basU.  Instead  of 
case-by-case,     to     eliminate     discrimination 

and  lU  effects.  „       .        ,    „ 

Fair  Housing  Federal  Pair  Housing  Law 
covering  every  housing  unit,  without  excep- 
tion Enforcement  by  National  Pair  Housing 
Beard  with  same  powers  and  responsibilities 
regarding  houslni?  as  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission  would  have  regarding 
emplovment.  Non-dlscrlmlnatlon  clauses  re- 
quired' in  every  mortgage  insured  or  issued 
by  a  federal  agency  or  any  lending  institu- 
tion insured  by  the  federal  government— in 
effect  an  extension  of  coverage  of  Executive 
Order  on  Housing  from  IT^^  and  80' 
through  Congressonal  action. 

Comprehensive  Minimum  Wage  Two-dol- 
lar-an-hour  federal  minimum  wage  to  pro- 
vide yearly  fioor  of  $4,000  dollars  which  the 
Social  Security  Administration  considers  the 
current  minimal  but  adequate  annual  fam- 
ily income.  Extends  coverage  to  the  one  out 
of  three  American  workers  (about  17  mil- 
lion)  now  excluded. 

Family  Allowance^:  Ten-dollars  a  month 
for  every  child  for  Its  care  and  benefit 
Modeled  after  25-year-old  Canadian  pro- 
gram and  similar  to  those  existing  in  every 
industrialized  country  except  the  United 
States. 

Explanation  or  Each  Section  of  thc 
Proposed  Pull  OppoaxvNrrY  Act 
(Introduced  by  Congressman  John  Contebs. 
Jr..  cosponsored  by  Congressman  George 
Brown.  Jr..  Phiij-ip  Birton.  Don  Edwards. 
Leonard  Parbsixin.  Jacob  Gilbtrt.  Edward 
RoYBAt..  William  P  Ryan.  Joseph  Resnick. 
and  Benjamin  Rosenthal) 

rulX    EMPLOYMENT    OPPORTUNITY 

The  Department  of  Labor  currently  lists 
1.8  million  persons  who  have  been  unem- 
ployed five  weeks  or  longer  and  are  5tlll  seek- 
ing employment  Almost  as  many  more  need 
and  want  Jobs  but  are  not  counted  since  they 
have  stopped  actively  seeking  work  because 
of  lack  of  basic  education,  occupational  skills, 
work  experience,  or  transportation,  and  be- 
cause of  various  discriminatory  barriers.  Re- 
cent Labor  Department  surveys  Indicate  that 
a  true  representation  of  unemployment  In  the 
ghettos  of  America's  major  cities  is  30  per- 
cent to  40  percent,  a  level  higher  than  that 
of  the  Depression  of  the  thirties. 
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Title  I  would  create  three  million  sub- 
professional  Jobs  In  such  areas  as  health, 
education,  recreation,  and  conservation  which 
would  allow  even  individuals  with  the  lowest 
level  of  training  to  perform  useful  and  neces- 
sary work.  Public  and  private  non-profit 
agencies  would  receive  Federal  grants  to 
create  these  Jobs,  with  preference  given  to 
projects  located  in.  and  providing  direct 
benefiu  for  the  ghettos  of  America.  All  those 
employed  under  this  title  would  receive  edu- 
cation and  job-tralnlng'  to  qualify  them  for 
employment  In  fields  lor  which  there  Is  a 
projected  long-term  need  for  workers.  Spe- 
cial help  would  be  given  to  those  regarded 
as  "unemployable"  even  in  a  full-employ- 
ment economy  due  to  a  severe  lack  of  basic 
education  and  Job-tralnlng. 

Cott:  $18  billion  for  the  first  year,  with  $3 
billion  yearly  decrease  until  phased-out  after 
ten  years. 

COMPmCKCNSIVE    MINIMUM    WAGE 

Title  II  would  extend  coverage  of  the  Fed- 
eral minimum  wage  to  every  American  work- 
er, and  Increase  the  basic  rate  to  $3  an  hour. 
This  would  Insure  that  all  Americans,  in- 
cluding those  employed  under  the  Federally 
financed  programs  in  Title  I,  would  receive 
at  least  $4,000  which  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration regards  as  a  minimal,  but  ade- 
quate yearly  family  income. 

EQUAL    IMPLOYMSNT   OPPORTUNITT 
ENrORCBMXNT 

'ntle  lU  gives  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission,  established  by  the 
1964  Civil  RlghU  Act.  the  full  usual  powers 
of  a  Federal  regulatory  agency  to  Issue  cease 
and  desist  orders  to  enforce  a  strict  na- 
tional law  against  discrimination  In  em- 
plovment because  of  race,  creed,  or  national 
origin.  Orders  could  b«  Issued  which  would 
require  Federal  agencies  to  not  only  eliminate 
discrimination  within  their  operations,  but 
to  administer  their  programs  so  as  to  be  a 
positive  force  toward  ending  discrimination 
In  employment.  The  bill  requires  that  the 
government  must  not  only  be  neutral,  but 
should  positively  and  affirmatively  promote 
equal  opportunity. 

MORE    CrrXCTTVK   SCHOOLS 

•ntle  vn  authorizes  Federal  granu  to  local 
school  boards  for  greater  than  average  per- 
pupU  expenditures  in  ghetto  schools  to  fi- 
nance Intensive  improvement  of  the  regular 
school  programs.  Grants  would  be  used  to 
lower  pupil-teacher  ratios:  to  develop  su- 
perior teacher-training;  and  to  provide  edu- 
cational programs,  materials  and  facilities 
related  to  the  particular  needs  of  low  income 
children. 

Eligibility  for  these  grants  depends  on  a 
local  school  boards  showing  that  per-pupU 
expenditure  In  ghetto  schools  Is  at  least 
equal  to  the  average  for  the  school  district 
since  significantly  greater  expenditures  per 
student  in  ghetto  schools  than  In  othA 
schools  Is  necessary  to  achieve  any  substan- 
tial Improvement.  This  title  Is  aimed  at  pro- 
viding a  superior  education  in  ghetto  schools 
to  otlset  cultural  and  educational  depriva- 
tion and  to  make  some  progress  toward  elim- 
inating de  facto  rchool  segregation. 

Cost:  One  billion  dollars  during  the  first 
year  with  an  Increase  over  ten  years  to  $5 
billion.  Participation  in  the  program  would 
Increase  as  local  school  districts  met  the 
strict  criteria  for  the  program,  particularly 
the  requirement  that  there  be  at  least  an 
equal  educational  effort  In  ghetto  schools 
financed  from  local  soiu'ces. 

PULL    POST    SK:0NDARY     COtJCATIONAL 

oppoRTUNmr 
Title  VIII  provides  a  massive  Incr'^ase  of 
Federal  assistance  for  post-s«;ondary  educa- 
tion, partially  by  direct  grants  to  schools  and 
partially  by  loans  to  students.  Federal  grants 
on  a  two- to-one  matchlnj<  basis  would  be 
available  for  construction  of  fnclUtles  and 
direct   Federal   loans  wculd  be  available  to 
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all  studenu.  regardless  of  financial  status, 
to  pay  the  full  amount  of  all  expenses  at 
any  post-secondary  school.  This  program 
specifically  Includes  both  traditional  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education  and  vocational  and 
technical  schools.  A  student  may  borrow  up 
to  $15,000  over  five  years,  and  repay  it  over 
forty  years  at  3  percent  interest.  Repayment 
could  be  by  a  steadily  Increasing  schedule 
so  It  would  t>e  In  relation  to  Income  Improve- 
ment over  an  entire  iife-span. 

To  encourage  hundreds  of  thousands  more 
students  to  enter  public  school  teaching,  half 
the  loan  would  be  forgiven  for  anyone  who 
teaches  In  a  public  school  for  five  years  The 
entire  loan  would  be  forgiven  for  anyone  who 
teaches  In  a  ghetto  school  for  five  years. 

Cost:  $19  billion  for  both  construction 
grants  and  student  loans  In  the  first  year.  In- 
creasing to  $88  billion  In  ten  years. 

PAMILT    ALLOWANCES 

Title  IV  establishes  a  program  uf  family 
allowances  modeled  after  the  successful  25 
year-old  Canadian  program.  Grants  of  $10 
per  month  would  be  given  to  all  children 
under  the  age  of  eighteen  In  order  to  help 
this  40  percent  of  the  30  million  Americans 
In  poverty.  The  program  would  be  admin- 
istered by  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion which  would  mall  the  payments  to  the 
mother  on  the  condition  that  ai:  school-age 
children  remain  In  school  until  age  eighteen. 
The  allowance  would  be  made  without  re- 
gard to  the  financial  status  of  the  family  and 
would  be  considered  taxable  Income,  so  that 
the  net  benefit  of  the  program  would  be 
focused  on  low  income  families. 

Cost:  $8.6  billion  Is  authorized  but  Income 
tax  win  recover  $1.3  billion  In  the  first  year 
The  upward  trend  of  average  family  t.ixable 
Income  should  more  than  offset  the  small 
expected  Increase  In  the  number  of  children 
during  that  period.  The  result  is  a  slight 
decrease  In  net  cost  over  the  ten  year  period. 

ADEQUATE    HOUSIMO 

Title  V  provides  one  million  additional 
Federally  assisted  low-  and  moderate-lnccme 
housing  units  every  year  for  the  next  ten 
years.  To  provide  this  more  than  ten-fold 
Increase  In  the  present  rate,  current  Federal 
programs  would  be  expanded  and  Improved 
and  new  ones  would  be  authorized. 

One-half  million  new  housing  units  per 
year  would  be  provided  exclusively  for  the 
benefit  of  low-Income  families  by  expanding 
the  public  housing  and  rent  supplement  pro- 
grams. The  other  500,000  additional  units 
would  be  made  available  to  moderate  as  well 
as  low  Income  families :  200.000  units  through 
rehabiliUtlon;  150.000  renUl  units  through 
the  Section  221(d)  3  program;  and  150.000 
units  through  a  home-ownership  assistance 
program  offering  generous  no-interest  loans. 
Home  ownership  also  would  be  encouraged 
by  providing  condominium  lease-purchase 
arrangements  for  most  of  the  current  rental 
programs.  Financial  aid  and  technical  as- 
sistance would  be  provided  for  the 
non-profit  groups  which  would  sponsor 
most  of  these  projects.  Existing  laws  and  reg- 
ulations would  be  changed  so  all  these 
programs  could  be  used  In  any  community 
or  part  of  any  community,  so  as  to  both  ex- 
pand the  available  market  and  promote  bous- 
ing integration. 

Coat:  $3.7  billion  In  the  first  year.  Increas- 
ing in  ten  years  to  $9.1  billion. 

PAIR    HOUSING 

Title  VI  provides  a  strict  national  law 
against  discrimination  in  housing.  A  Na- 
tional Fair  Housing  Board  would  be  estab- 
lished with  the  full  usual  powers  of  a  Fed- 
eral regulatory  agency  to  enforce  this  law 
by  Issuing  cease  and  desist  orders  and  by 
taking  appropriate  affirmative  action.  This 
title  specifically  applies  the  new  affirmative 
governmental  policy  of  positively  and  effec- 
tively promoting  equal  opportunity  for 
housing.  All  Federally  financed  lending  In- 
stitutions, including  all  banks  and  savings 
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and  loan  associations,  would  be  required  to 
include  open  housing  clauses  In  any  mort- 
gage they  finance.  The  ultimate  penalty  for 
violation  of  this  provision  would  be  loss  of 
Federal  Insurance. 
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A  bill  to  assure  to  every  American  a  full 
opportunity  to  have  adequate  employment, 
housing,  and  education,  free  from  any 
discrimination  on  account  of  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin,  and  for  other 
purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
.'Vet,  divided  by  title  and  sections,  as  In  the 
following  table  of  contents,  may  be  cited  as 
tiie  •'Pull  Opportunity  Act". 
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TITLE  I— FULL  EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITY 

FINDINGS   AND    PURPOSE 

Sec.  101.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that — 

( 1 )  unemployment  and  underemployment 
among  those  who  are  able,  willing,  and  seek- 
ing work  are  major  problems  for  the  Nation 
and  are  of  even  greater  concern  among  those 
who  are  unable  to  secure  employment  or  who 
have  ceased  seeking  employment  because  of 
lack  of  basic  education,  occupational  skills, 
work  experience,  or  transportation,  because 
of  excessively  long  distances  between  places 
of  residence  and  employment,  or  because  of 
artificial  and  discriminatory  barriers  to  em- 
ployment and  occupational  advancements; 

(2)  the  lack  of  full  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  all  Americans  Is  especially  serious 
in  particular  areas,  communities,  and  parts 
of  communities,  and  in  those  places  it  is 
reaching  crisis  proportions  and  often  con- 
tributes, at  least  In  part,  to  social  unrest  and 
civil  disorders;  and 

(3)  the  lack  of  a  full  employment  economy 
undermines  the  Nation's  productivity,  pre- 
vents the  Nation  from  achieving  many  of  Its 
long-sought  goals,  and  Is  a  great  burden  for 
Federal.  State,  and  local  governments  in  pro- 
viding welfare  and  other  special  services. 

(b)  The  Congress  further  finds  that  there 
Is  a  great  and  urgent  need  for  increased  pub- 
lic -service  employment  in  such  fields  as 
health;  education;  recreation;  housing  and 
neighborhood  improvement;  maintenance  of 
streets,  parks,  and  other  governmental  fa- 
cilities; rural  development;  beautiflcation; 
conservation;  and  other  fields  of  human  bet- 
terment and  public  improvement.  This  need 
for  Increased  public  service  employment  far 
exceeds  the  total  number  of  Individuals  who 
are  unemployed  or  underemployed  for  what- 
ever reasons. 

(c)  It  is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this  title 
and  thc  policy  of  the  United  States  to  guar- 
antee meaningful  employment  opportunities 
for  all  Americans  to  whatever  extent  the  pri- 
vate economy  is  unable  to  do  so  and  to  con- 
tribute to  the  national  Interest  by  fulfilling 
unmet  needs  through  the  creation  of  public 
service  employment  opportunities. 

EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITY  GRANTS 

Sec.  102.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  (here- 
after referred  to  in  this  title  as  the  "Secre- 
tary") shall  make  grants  to  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governmental  agencies  or  to  non- 
profit organizations  to  provide  employment 
for  up  to  three  million  individuals.  These 
grants  shall  provide  funds  for  wages,  employ- 
ment benefits,  and  other  necessary  related 
expenses.  Including  equipment  and  supplies. 

(b)  To  be  eligible  for  employment  pro- 
vided by  grants  made  under  this  title  an  in- 
dividual must^— 

( 1 )  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age; 

(2)  be  able  to  receive  and  benefit  from 
training  and  be  able  to  work; 

(3)  be  unemployed  for  at  least  five  weeks; 
and 

(4)  have  an  annual  Income  of  less  than 
$4,000. 

(c)  Employment  created  or  made  avail- 
able under  this  title  may  Include  services  and 
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supporting  facilities  in  activities  which  con- 
tribute to  the  Improvement  of  the  physical, 
social,  economic,  and  cultural  conditions  of 
the  Nation  and  shall,  to  the  extent  possible, 
be  concentrated  in  those  areas  of  public  serv- 
ice employment  listed  in  section  101(b)  of 
this  title. 

EMPLOYMENT       OPPORTUNITIES       RESERVED       FOR 
"THE     UNEMPLOYABLE" 

Sec.  103.  (a)  One  third  of  the  employment 
opportunities  to  be  created  through  grants 
made  under  section  102  shall  be  reserved  for 
indivldual.s  whose  basic  education  and  em- 
ployment-related training  are  so  Inadequ.^te 
that  they  are  unqualified  for  any  currently 
available  employment. 

(b)  Grants  made  to  provide  employment 
opportunities  for  individuals  described  In 
subsection  (a)  shall  provide  such  individuals 
with  Income  and  prepare  them  for  employ- 
ment opportunities  which  It  Is  reasonably 
expected  will  be  available  for  the  Indefinite 
future.  Programs  assisted  by  such  grants 
shall  Include  appropriate  combinations  of 
on-the-job  training,  basic  education,  and 
employment. 

REQUIREMENTS     FOR     GRANTS 

Sec.  104.  A  grant  may  not  be  made  unless 
an  application  therefor  has  been  submitted 
to  the  Secretary  in  accordance  with  such 
procedures  as  he  shall  by  regulation  pre- 
scribe. The  following  conditions  shall  be  en- 
forced by  the  Secretary  as  requirements  for 
applicants  receiving  and  continuing  to  re- 
ceive grants  under  section  102: 

( 1 )  The  wage  rates  and  other  conditions 
of  employment  shall  be  appropriate  and  rea- 
sonable in  consideration  of  such  factors  as 
the  type  of  work,  the  pioficiency  of  the  em- 
ployee, and  the  prevailing  practice  in  the 
area,  except  that  In  no  case  Ehall  the  wage 
rate  be  less  than  the  minimum  wage  rate 
prescribed  in  section  6  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938. 

(2)  The  applicant  for  the  grant  mu.st  dem- 
onstrate that  the  program  will  result  in  an 
Increase  in  employment  opportunltle.'?  with- 
out the  displacement  of  existing  employment 
opportunities,  and  shall  not  impair  existing 
conditions  of  employment  In  the  area. 

(3)  The  normal  hours  of  work  for  an  em- 
ployee shall  not  exceed  eight  per  day  or 
forty  per  week,  except  that  the  Secretary 
may  authorize  a  longer  work  schedule  if  he 
determines  that  it  is  reasonable  and  neces- 
sary. 

(4)  The  .Secretary  shall  require  programs 
to  have  adequate  internal  administrative 
controls,  accounting  procedures,  personnel 
standards  and  ix»"cles.  evalur^lon  proce- 
dures, and  other  policies  as  may  be  iieces- 
i:ary  to  promote  and  Insure  the  ellectlve  ex- 
penditure of  funds  and  the  implementation 
of  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

The  Secretary  may  withhold  .'ny  piyment 
under  a  grant  authorized  by  this  title  when 
lie  determines  i.hat  the  conditions  under 
which  such  grant  v.as  made  are  not  being 
met. 

I'RIORITY    TO    BE    GIVEN    LOW-INCOME    AREAS 

Sec.  105.  (a)  In  the  approval  of  grant  ap- 
plications, the  Secretary  shall  give  preference 
to  those  which  provide  employment  for 
eligible  Individuals  residing  In  areas  which 
have  a  high  proportion  of  low-income  fami- 
lies and  individuals  who  have  severe  prob- 
lems of  unemployment  nad  underemploy- 
ment. The  Secretary  shall  designate  such 
areas  without  regard  to  political  boundaries. 

(b)  In  the  approval  of  applications  for 
grants  for  the  Improvement  or  construction 
of  physical  facilities,  the  Secretary  shall 
give  preference  to  applications  related  to 
facilities  located  In  areas  designated  under 
subsection  ( a ) . 

OTHER    PRIORITIES    FOR    GRANTS 

Sec.  106.  In  the  approval  of  applications  for 
grants  under  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall 
give  preference  to  those  for  grants  which 
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win  be  the  most  effective  In  fulfllUng  the 
purpose*  of  this  title,  especially  those  ap- 
plications which  emphasize  the  use  of  grants 

for—  ^      ^ 

(1)    employment  of  Individuals  who  have 

unemployed  for  thirteen  weeks  or  longer; 
(3)    employment  of  Individuals  who  have 

an  annual  Income  of  $2,000  or  less:  and 
(3)  the  payment  of  wages. 

TBAININO    ron    INOieASED    BHPl-OTMEirr 

oppoaTUNrnts 

Sac.  107.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  contract 
with  Federal.  State,  or  local  governmental 
agencies  or  with  nonprofit  agencies  to  pro- 
vide appropriate  training  programs  for  per- 
sons emploved  through  granU  provided 
under  this  title  to  prepare  them  to  obtain 
regular  competitive  employment  in  the 
future. 

(b)  Training  and  iducatlon  provided  under 
this  section  shall  be — 

(1)  m  addition  to  that  provided  under 
section  103  of  this  title:  and 

(2)  coordinated  with  the  education  and 
training  programs  provided  under  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962, 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  and 
with  other  relevant  programs  provided  by 
Federal.  State,  and  local  government  agencies 
and  nonprofit  private  agencies. 

AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPKOPKIATIONB 

Sec  108.  (ai  For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  there  Is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  $16,000,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1.  1968: 
$14,000,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1  1969:  $12,000,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  July  1.  1970;  $10,000,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1.  1971:  $8,000.- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1. 
1972-  $6  000.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning July  1.  1973;  $4,000,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  July  1,  1974;  $2,000,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1.  1975: 
and  5100.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1.  1976. 

(b»  Sums  appropriated  under  subsection 
(a)  are  authorized  to  remain  available  until 
expended,  or  until  June  30.  1977.  whichever 
first  occurs.  Any  unappropriated  portion  of 
the  amount  luthorlzed  to  be  appropriated 
for  any  fiscal  year  may  be  appropriated  In 
any  subsequent  fiscal  year  during  the  period 
beginning  Julv  1.  1969,  and  ending  June  30. 
1977.  m  addition  to  the  amount  otherwise 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  such  sub- 
sequent fiscal  year. 

TITLE  II— COMPREHENSIVE  MINIMUM 
WAGE 

riMDINGS    AND    PURPOSE 

Sec.  201.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
that  one  out  of  every  three  American  work- 
ers receives  a  wage  rate  so  low  that  they  and 
their  families  are  living  In  a  condition  of 
poverty.  The  Congress  further  finds  that  in 
order  to  fulfill  the  promise  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  (hereafter  referred  to 
In  this  title  as  "the  Act")  to  provide  "the 
minimum  standard  of  living  necessary  for 
health,  efficiency,  and  general  well-being  of 
workers",  the  protections  of  that  law  must 
be  extended  to  every  American  working  man 
and  woman. 

(b)  It  Is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this  title 
to  assure  to  every  American  working  man 
and  woman,  without  exception,  the  guaran- 
tee of  a  nUnlmum  wage  necessary  to  provide 
a  decent  standard  of  living  for  himself  and 
his  family. 

INCLirSIOK     OF     EVERT     AMERICAN     WORKER 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  basic  coverage  of  the  Act 
Is  extended — 

(1)  by  amending  sections  2(a).  3(8),  5(a). 
6(a).  7(a)(1).  and  12(c)  of  the  Act  by  In- 
serting "affecting  commerce  or"  Immediately 
before  "engaged  in  commerce"  each  place  It 
appears  In  such  sections: 

(2)  by  amending  section  3(s)  of  the  Act 
by   striking   out   "an   enterprise  which   has 
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employees"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "an 
enterprise  which  has  any  employee";  and 

(3)  by  eliminating  the  gross  volume  of 
sales  tests  and  other  restrictions  In  section 
3(8)  of  the  Act  by  striking  out  In  such  sec- 
tion all  after  "produced  for  commerce  by  any 
person"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

(b)  Agricultural  workers  are  Included  un- 
der the  protection  of  the  Act — 

(1)  by  amending  section  3(e)  of  the  Act 
by  striking  out  all  after  "employed  by  an 
employer"  the  first  place.  It  appears  In  such 
section  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a 
period; 

(2)  by  repealing  section  3(u)  of  the  Act; 

(3)  by  amending  section  6(a)(4)  of  the 
Act  by  striking  out  ":  or"  at  the  end  of  such 
subsection  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a 
period:  and 

(4)  by  repealing  section  6(a)(6)  of  the 
Act. 

(c)  Domestic  workers  and  governmental 
employees  are  included  under  the  protection 
of  the  Act — 

(1)  by  amending  section  3(d)  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(d)  'Employer'  Includes  any  person  acting 
directly  or  indirectly  as  an  agent  of  any  em- 
ployer, any  pwrson  employing  Individuals 
performing  domestic  services,  the  United 
States,  any  State  or  political  subdivision  of 
a  State,  and  any  labor  organization  when 
acting  as  an  employer  and  any  agent  of  such 
labor  organization."; 

(2)  by  amending  section  3(e)  (defining  the 
term  "employee" ) .  as  amended  by  subsection 
(b)(1)  of  this  section,  by  adding  before  the 
period  the  following:  ".  except  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  and 
the  National  Guards  of  the  several  SUtes"; 

(3)  by  repealing  section  6(e)  of  the  Act; 
and 

(4)  by  amending  section  18  of  the  Act  by 
striking  out  "(a)"  and  subsection  (b). 

(d)  The  various  miscellaneous  exemptions 
from  the  protection  of  the  Act  are  eliminated 
by  repealing  sections  13  and  14  of  the  Act 
and  renumbering  the  following  sections 
accordingly. 

$2    AN    HOUR    MINIMUM    WAGE    UNIFORMLY 
APPLIED 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Section  6(a)(1)  of  the  Act 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(1)  not  less  than  $2  an  hour,  except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  this  section; ". 

(b)  Section  6(b)  of  the  Act  Is  repealed, 
paragraph  (4)  of  section  6(c)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  subsection  (b)  ", 
and  section  7(f)  of  the  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "or  ( b) ". 

(c)  Section  6(c)  and  6(d)  of  the  Act  are 
redesignated  as  sections  6(b)  and  6(c),  re- 
spectively. 

TITLE    ni— EQUAL    EMPLOTMENT 
OPPORTUNITY  ENFORCEMENT 

flNDINOS    AND    PtTRPOSE 

Sec.  301.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds' 
that  the  exclusion  from  coverage  under  title 
vn  of  the  Civil  Rlghu  Act  of  1964  ( relating 
to  equal  employment  opportunity)  of  various 
individuals  due  to  their  employment  by  an 
agency  of  government,  their  personal  as- 
sociations, the  number  of  other  Individuals 
employed  by  their  employer,  or  their  status 
as  applicants  for  employment  or  union  mem- 
bership, and  the  inadequate  provisions  for 
enforcement  of  those  rights.  Including  the 
requirement  for  individuals  to  initiate  court 
suits  to  protect  their  rights,  denies  to  mil- 
lions of  American  working  men  and  women 
adequate  protection  of  the  right  to  be  pro- 
tected against  discrimination  iiT  employment 
due  to  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national 
origin. 

(b)  It  Is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this  title 
to  provide  enforceable  guarantees  of  equal 
employment  opportunity  to  all  Americans 
regardless  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or 
national  origin  to  every  person  in  America 
without  exception  and  to  provide  tor  full  en- 
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forcement  of  these  rights  by  granting  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission 
(hereafter  referred  to  In  this  title  as  "Com- 
mission") powers  to  Issue  orders  requiring 
those  found  to  be  In  violation  of  this  Act  to 
cease  and  desist  from  such  practices  and  to 
take  affirmative  action  to  correct  the  effects 
of  these  practices,  both  on  the  complaint  of 
the  Individual  aggrieved  and  on  the  basis  of 
Information  otherwise  available. 

EXTENDING  COVERAGE  TO  ALL  EMPLOYEES.  EM- 
PLOYERS. EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES,  AND  LABOR 
ORGANIZATIONS 

Sec.  302.  Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  Is  amended  to  Include  within  Its 
coverage  all  employers,  employees  (Including 
applicants  for  employment  or  for  labor 
union  membership),  labor  unions,  and  em- 
ployment agencies  by — 

(1)  amending  section  701(b)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(b)  The  term  'employer'  means,  the 
United  States  or  Instrumentality  thereof,  a 
State  or  a  political  subdivision  thereof,  or  a 
person  engaged  In  an  Industry  affecting  com- 
merce."; 

(2)  amending  section  701(c)  by  insert- 
ing a  period  after  "such  a  person"  and  strik- 
ing everything  following: 

(3)  amending  section  701(e)  (c)  by  strik- 
ing "twentv-flve"  and  Inserting  "one"; 

(4)  amending  section  701(f)  by  Insert- 
ing before  the  period  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing: "or  applying  for  employment";  and 

(5)  repealing  section  703(f)  and  redesig- 
nating subsections  (g)  through  (J)  as  (fl 
through  ( 1 ) ,  respectively. 

FULL   EMPLOYMENT   POWERS  TO  THE  EQUAL  EM- 
PLOYMENT OPPORTUNTTY  COMMISSION 

Sec.  303.  (a)  The  powers  of  the  Commis- 
sion are  expended  to  Include  the  authority  to 
Initiate  and  require  affirmative  actions  to 
implement  the  purposes  of  this  title  on  .i 
broad  scale  by  repealing  section  705(g)  (6)  of 
such  title  and  substituting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"(6)  to  require  persons  subject  to  this 
Act  to  Initiate  affirmative  action  to  fully  Im- 
plement the  purposes  of  this  title  so  as  to 
completely  eliminate  unlawful  employment 
practices  and  their  effects;" 

(b)  Title  VII  of  such  Act  is  amended  to 
provide  for  more  effective  prosecution  of  valid 
allegations  of  unlawful  employment  prac- 
tices, and  patterns  or  practices  of  such  vio- 
lations, by  all  persons  subject  to  this  title. 
Including  the  United  States  Government,  bv 
providing  that  the  Commission  Instead  oi 
the  Attorney  General  shall  conduct  all  liti- 
gation pursuant  to  this  title  by — 

(1)  amending  section  705(g)  by  Inserting 
a  new  subsection  (7)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(7)  The  Commission  shall  conduct  all  liti- 
gation to  which  the  Commission  Is  a  party 
pursuant  to  this  title.":  and 

(2)  amending  section  707  of  such  title  by 
substituting  "Commission"  for  "Attorney 
General"  wherever  It  appears,  by  striking 
subsection  (a)(1)  and  renumbering  the  fol- 
lowing such  subsections  (a)(2)  and  (a)(3) 
as  (aid)  and  (a)(2)  respectively,  and  by 
amending  subsection  (b)  by  striking  "In  his 
opinion"  and  substituting  "In  its  opinion." 

(c)(1)  Section  706  of  such  title  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(k)  There  shall  he  a  General  Counsel  of 
the  Commission  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  for  a  term  of  four 
years.  The  General  Counsel  shall  exercise 
general  supervision  over  all  attorneys  em- 
ployee' by  the  Commission  (other  than  legal 
assistants  to  Commission  members)  and  over 
the  officers  and  employees  In  any  State  or 
regional  offices  which  the  Conunisslon  may 
esUbllsh.  He  shall  have  final  authority,  on 
behalf  of  the  Commission.  In  respect  of  the 
investigation  of  charges  and  Issuance  of 
complalnto  under  section  706.  and  In  respect 
of  the  prosecution  of  such  complaints  before 
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the  Commission,  and  shall  have  such  other 
duties  as  the  Commission  shall  prescribe  or 
as  may  be  provided  by  law" 

(2)  Section  5315  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"(92)  General  Counsel  of  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment   Opportunity    Commission." 

(d)(1)  Section  706  of  such  title  Is  amended 
to  provide  that  elimination  of  valid  com- 
plaints of  unlawful  employment  practices 
will  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Commission 
through  the  Issuance  of  orders  to  cease  and 
desist  and  to  take  appropriate  affirmative 
action  Instead  of  relying  on  the  filing  of 
court  suits  by  the  aggrieved  Individuals  for 
the  protection  of  their  rights,  by  repealing 
subs^tlons  (a)  through  (J)  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following; 

"PREVENTION    OF   UNLAWFUL    EMPLOYMENT 
PRACTICES 

""Sec.   706(a)(1)    Whenever   It   Is   charged 
in  vkTltlng  under  oath  by  a  person  claiming 
to  be  aggrieved,  or  a  written  charge  has  been 
filed  by  the  General  Counsel  where  he  has 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  a  violation  of  this 
title   has   occurred    (and    such   charge   sets 
forth  the  facts  xipon  which  It  Is  based)   that 
an  employer,   employment   agency,   or  labor 
organlzaUon  has  engaged  In  an  unlawful  em- 
ployment practice,  the  General  Counsel  shall 
furnish  such  employer,  employment  agency, 
or   labor   organization    (hereinafter   referred 
to  as  the  "respondent")   with  a  copy  of  such 
charge   and  shall  make  an  Investigation  of 
.such  charge,  except  that  such  charge  shall 
not  be  made  public  by  ttie  General  Counsel. 
Within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after 
the  filing  of  a  charge  by  an  aggrieved  person, 
the  General  Counsel  shall  determine  whether 
there   is   reasonable   cause   to   believe   such 
charge    is    true    and    shall    notify    both    the 
aggrieved  person  and  the  respondent  of  such 
determination.  If  the  General  Counsel  shall 
determine,    after    such    Investigation,     that 
there  is  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  the 
charge  is  true,  the  General  Counsel  shall  en- 
deavor to  eliminate  any  such  alleged  unlaw- 
ful employment  practice  by  Informal  methods 
of  conference,  conciliation,  and  persuasion, 
yothlng  said  or  done  during  and  as  a  part 
of  such  endeavor  may  be  made  public  by  the 
General  Counsel  without  the  written  consent 
of  the  parties,  or  used  as  evidence  in  a  sub- 
equent  proceeding.  Any  officer  or  employee 
of  the  Commission,  who  shall  make  public  In 
•iny   manner   whatever    any    information    in 
violation  of  this  subsection  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$1,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year. 
"(2)   An  aggrieved  person  may  Institute  a 
civil  action  against  the  respondent  named  In 
the  charge  in  the  appropriate  United  States 
district  court,  without  regard  to  the  amount 
•;n  controversy,  or  In  any  State  or  local  court 
of   competent    Jurisdiction    if.    the    General 
Counsel,  within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days. 
after  determining  that  there   is  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  such  charge  is  true  under 
paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  has  neither  Issued  a  complaint 
nor  effected  voluntary  compliance.  The  court 
may  grant  any  relief  which  the  Commission 
is  authorized  to  grant  under  subsection  (c). 
'"(b)(1)     If    the    General    Counsel    deter- 
mines after  attempting  to  secure  voluntary 
compliance   under   subsection    (a)    that   he 
Is  unable  to  secure  from  the  respondent  a 
conciliation    agreement    acceptable    to    the 
General  Counsel  and  to  the  person  aggrieved, 
which    determination   shall    not   be   review- 
able In  any  court,  the  General  Counsel  shall 
issue  and  cause  to  be  served  upon  the  re- 
spondent   a     complaint    stating    the    facts 
upon  which  the  allegation  of  the  unlawful 
employment  practice  is  based,  together  with 
a  notice  of  hearing  before  the  Commission. 
No  complaint  shall   Issue  based   upon   any 
unlawful     emplo>-ment     practice     occurring 
more  than  one  year  prior  to  the  filing  of 
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such  charge  unless  the  person  aggrieved 
thereby  was  prevented  from  filing  such 
charge  by  reason  of  service  In  the  Armed 
Forces.  In  which  event  the  period  of  military 
service  shall  not  be  Included  In  computing 
the  one-year  period. 

"'(2)  Such  hearing  shall  be  conducted  In 
accordance  with  regulations  of  the  Com- 
mission. The  respondent  shall  have  the 
right  to  file  a  verified  answer  to  such  com- 
plaint and  to  appear  at  such  hearing,  to 
present  evidence,  and  to  examine  and  cross- 
examine  witnesses. 

"(c)  If.  upon  the  preponderance  of  the 
evidence,  including  all  the  testimony  taken, 
the  Commission  shall  find  that  the  respond- 
ent engaged  In  any  unlawful  employment 
practice,  the  Commission  shall  state  Its 
findings  of  fact  and  shall  Issue  and  cause 
to  be  served  on  such  person  and  other 
parties  an  order  requiring  such  person  to 
cease  and  desist  from  such  unlawful  em- 
ployment practice  and  to  take  such  affirma- 
tive action  as  will  effectuate  the  policies  of 
this  Act,  including  reinstatement  or  hiring 
of  employees,  with  or  without  backpay  (pay- 
able by  the  employer,  employment  agency, 
or  labor  organization,  as  the  case  may  be. 
responsible  for  the  discrimination).  The 
Commission  may  also  Include  In  Its  order 
the  awarding  of  damages  to  an  aggrieved 
Individual.  Including  damages  for  humilia- 
tion and  mental  pain  and  suffering,  and  up 
to  8500  punitive  damages.  Such  order  may 
further  require  such  respondent  to  make 
reports  from  time  to  time  showing  the 
extent  to  which  It  has  complied  with  the 
order.  If  the  Commission  shall  find  that 
the  respondent  has  not  engaged  in  any 
unlawful  employment  practice,  the  Com- 
mission shall  state  Its  findings  of  fact  and 
shall  issue  and  cause  to  be  served  on  such 
person  and  other  parties  an  order  dismiss- 
ing the  complaint. 

"(d)  The  Commission  may  at  any  time, 
upon  reasonable  notice  and  In  such  manner 
as  it  shall  deem  proper,  modify  or  set  aside. 
In  whole  or  In  part,  any  finding  or  order  made 
or  Issued  by  It. 

"(e)  Enforcement  and  review  of  orders  of 
th.e  Commission  shall  be  had  In  the  same 
manner  as  Is  provided  for  enforcement  and 
review  of  orders  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  under  subsections  (e)  through 
(1)  of  section  10  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act   (29  U.S.C.  160(e)  — (1))." 

(2)  Subsection  (k)  of  section  706  of  such 
Act   Is    redesignated   as   subsection    (f). 

TITLE  IV— FAMILY  ALLOWANCES 

FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE 

Sec.  401.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
that  the  future  of  this  or  any  other  nation 
depends  upon  Its  children.  It  Is  essential  that 
they  have  those  necessities  of  life  which  will 
enable  them  to  develop  Into  healthy  and  use- 
ful citizens.  Such  concern  has  led  many 
countries  to  adopt  family  allowances  plans 
as  an  Integral  part  of  their  social  security 
systems.  The  United  States,  alone  among  the 
Industrialized  nations  of  the  world,  does  not 
have  this  type  of  program.  In  spite  of  the 
high  standards  of  living  enjoyed  by  many  of 
oiu-  citizens,  millions  of  American  children 
are  being  raised  in  families  whose  Incomes 
are  such  as  to  afford  less  than  a  satisfactory 
mode  of  existence.  Experience  has  shown  that 
existing  Income  maintenance  and  related 
measures  are  Inadequate  to  cope  successfully 
with  this  projjlem. 

(b)  It  Is  therefore  declared  to  be  the  pur- 
pose of  this  title  to  promote  the  general  wel- 
fare through  the  payment  of  monthly  family 
allowances  for  the  maintenance,  care,  train- 
ing, education,  and  advancement  of  all 
American  children. 

PAYMENT  OF  FAMILY  ALLOWANCES 

Sec.  402.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  (hereafter  referred  to  In 
this  title  as  the  "Secretary"),  through  the 
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Social  Security  Administration,  shall  pay, 
with  respect  to  each  eligible  child,  an  allow- 
ance of  $10  per  month  on  the  first  day  of 
every  month,  starting  on  July  1,  1968,  after 
the  registration  of  such  child.  The  allowances 
shall— 

(1)  be  paid  to  the  mother  of  the  eligible 
child,  unless  otherwise  provided  pursuant  to 
regulation,  and  shall  be  applied  by  the  per- 
son receiving  It  exclusively  toward  the  main- 
tenance, care,  training,  education,  and  ad- 
vancement of  the  child; 

(2)  not  serve  as  a  substitute  for  or  result 
In  a  reduction  In  existing  benefits  paid  on 
behalf  of  the  child  by  the  Federal.  State,  or 
local  governments  under  the  various  titles  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  (Including  title  IV 
relating  to  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children),  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of 
1937,  programs  for  the  benefit  of  survivors  of 
veterans,  or  any  other  federally  supported 
or  assisted  programs:  and 

(3)  be  paid  for  each  eligible  child  regard- 
less of  the  Income  or  financial  status  of  the 
parents,  but  the  allowances  shall  be  Included 
lis  part  of  the  taxable  Income  of  the  person 
receiving  the  allowance  under  chapter  1  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  (to 
the  extent  provided  therein)  under  any  State 
or  local  Income  tax  law.  However,  no  allow- 
ance shall  be  subject  to  the  operation  of  any 
law  relating  to  bankruptcy  or  Insolvency  or 
be  assigned,  charged,  attached,  anticipated, 
or  given  as  security  by  or  In  the  Interest  of 
the  person  receiving  the  allowance. 

ALLOWANCE  CONTINGENT  ON   SCHOOL 
ATTENDANCE 

Sec.  403.  (a)  The  allowance  shall  cease  to 
be  payable  If  the  child  does  not  regularly  at- 
tend school  as  required  by  the  law  of  the 
State  or  local  community  In  which  he  or  she 
resides.  In  case  of  children  unable  to  attend 
school  by  Teason  of  any  mental  or  physical 
infirmity,  payment  may  be  made  In  accord- 
ance with  regulation. 

(b)  In  those  Instances  In  which  a  child, 
otherwise  eligible  for  payments.  Is  no  longer 
required  to  attend  school  because  the  law  of 
the  State  or  local  community  In  which  he 
or  she  resides  does  not  compel  attendance 
until  the  age  of  eighteen,  such  child  shall 
be  eligible  only  If  he  or  she  remains  In  school 
or  Is  enrolled  on  a  full-time  basis  In  an 
educational  institution,  other  than  a  corre- 
spondence school,  which  provides  training  or 
instruction  of  an  educational,  vocational,  or 
technical  nature  to  Improve  the  qualifica- 
tions of  enroUees  for  employment  or  for  car- 
rying on  or  engaging  in  a  trade,  business, 
profession,  or  occupation.  The  standards  for 
such  an  educational  Institution  shall  be  pre- 
scribed by  regulation. 

DEFINI"nONS 

Sec.  404.  As  used  In  this  title — 
il)   the   term   "eligible  child"  means   any 
person  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years — 

(A)  who  Is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
whether  or  not  he  or  she  Is  residing  In  the 
United  States;  or 

(B)  who  has  been  a  resident  of  the  United 
States  for  one  year  Immediately  prior  to 
registration,  whether  or  not  he  or  she  Is  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States;  or 

(C)  whose  father's  or  mother's  domicile 
was  In  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  his 
birth  and  for  one  year  prior  thereto,  and 
who  has  continued  to  be  In  the  United 
States  up  to  the  date  of  such  registration; 
or 

(D)  who  was  born  while  his  father  or 
mother  was  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  or  within  twelve  months 
after  his  father  or  mother  ceased  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States; 

but  shall  not  Include  any  person  who  ceases 
to  be  maintained  by  a  parent,  or  who  marries, 
or  who  is  In  the  United  States  In  violation 
of  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act; 
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(2)  the  term  "parent"  means  a  father, 
•tepfather.  adoptive  lather,  foater  father, 
mother,  ttepmother.  adopUve  mother,  or 
foeter  mother,  or  any  other  person,  agency, 
or  Institution  who  (as  determined  under 
regulaUons)  maintains  wholly  or  substan- 
Ually.  or  holds  legal  custody  of.  a  child;  and 

(8)  the  term  "regulation"  means  regula- 
ttons  perscrlbed  by  the  Secretary  In  accord- 
ance with  this  Utle. 

eZNALTOa 

Smc  405.  (a)  Any  person  who  knowingly — 

(1)  makes  a  false  or  misleading  statement 
orally  or  In  writing  with  the  intention  of 
Influencing  any  decision  with  respect  to  the 
payment  of  an  allowance  under  this  title 
either  for  himself  or  for  any  other  person, 
or 

(2)  makes  or  presents  to  the  Secretary 
or  any  agent  or  employee  of  the  Secretary, 
la  connection  with  any  claim  under  this 
title,  any  statement  or  document  that  Is 
false  in  any  material  part,  or 

(3)  accepts,  receives,  or  converts  to  his 
own  use  any  allowance  under  this  title  to 
which  he  Is  not  entitled,  or 

(4)  being  a  person  to  whom  an  allowance 
ha»  beeik  but  Is  no  longer  payable,  falls  to 
repert  that,  such  allowance  has  ceased  to  be 
payable. 

shall   be   fined   not   more   than   $600  or   Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  six  months,  or  both. 

(b)  Any  person  who  knowingly  violates 
any  other  provision  of  this  tlUe.  or  of  any 
regulation,  shall  be  flned  not  more  than  •200 
or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  three  months. 

(c)  No  prosecution  for  any  offense  under 
this  section  may  be  commenced  after  the  ex- 
piration of  three  years  from  the  commis- 
sion of  the  offense. 

ADMwnnATivs    mn   p«ocH)uaAL    p«ovisions 

Sec.  40«.  (a»  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
prescribe  such  regulaUons  as  may  be  neces- 
sary and  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses and  provisions  of  this  title  and  such 
regulaUons  shall  Include  the  following : 

(1)  In  cases  where  it  Is  considered  neces- 
sary and  appropriate  by  the  Secretary  be- 
cause of  the  age.  Infirmity.  Ill  health.  Insan- 
ity, improvidence,  or  other  reasonable  con- 
dition causing  the  mother  of  the  eligible 
child  to  be  inappropriate  as  the  recipient  of 
the  allowance  or  because  of  the  failure  of 
whomever  Is  receiving  the  allowing  to  uti- 
lize It  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  402(1  >.  the  Secretary  shall  provide 
that  the  allowance  be  paid  to  the  person, 
agency,  or  InsUtutlon  most  suitable  for  the 
carrying  out  of  the  purposes  and  provisions 
of  this  Utle. 

1 2 )  Any  person  aggrieved  by  a  decision  re- 
garding his  right  to  receive  an  allowance,  or 
by  any  other  matter  arising  under  thU  title, 
shall  have  the  benefit  of  a  hearing  and  re- 
view procedure  under  the  terms  of  the  Ad- 
mlnUtratlve  Procedure  Act. 

( b)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  Congress 
as  soon  as  possible  after  the  beginning  of 
each  session  thereof  a  fuU  report  of  expen- 
ditures and  admlnUtratlon  in  connecUon 
with  this  title  during  the  previous  year. 

AUTHOalZATlON    OF    APPBOPaiATlONS 

Sac.  407.  There  Is  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated to  provide  for  payment  of  monthly 
allowances  and  otherwise  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title,  including  administrative 
expenses,  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on 
July  1.  19«8.  the  sum  of  M.600,000.000:  for 
each  subsequent  fiscal  year  up  to  and  in- 
cluding the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  July  1. 
1976  the  sum  authorized  for  the  preceding 
fiscal  year  Increased  by  tSO.OOO.OOO:  and  for 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  July  1.  1977,  the 
sum  of  »9,0OO.(XX).0OO. 

TTTT*  V — ADBQUATK  HOUSINO 
iTNSiMos  awD  prrmrosB 

Sec.  501.  (A)  The  CongreM  hereby  finds 
th*t— 

(1)    ftdequ*t«   housing,    and   particularly 
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bomeownershlp.  greaUy  contributes  to  fam- 
ily stability  and  community  and  national 
cohesion; 

(2)  only  an  Immediate  and  massive  In- 
crease of  I'ederal  assistance  will  achieve  the 
established  national  housing  policy  of  the 
United  States  of  "a  decent  home  and  a  suit- 
able living  environment  for  every  American 
family",  and.  to  achieve  thU  minimal  goal 
as  soon  as  possible,  the  Federal  Oovemment 
must  annually  for  the  next  ten  years  assist 
the  financing  of  an  additional  one  million 
housing  unlU  for  low-  and  moderate-income 
families  in  order  that  every  American  family 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  obtain  ade- 
quate housing;  and 

(3)  widespread  slum  housing,  and  the 
many  social  problems  related  to  such  hous- 
ing, particularly  for  low-Income  Individuals 
who  frequenUy  reside  In  the  center  of  our 
cities.  Is  a  serious  problem  which  In  part 
has  contributed  to  major  civil  disorders. 

(b)  It  is  therefore  the  purpose  of  thU  title 
to  establish  as  an  Immediate  and  priority 
goal  the  full  implementation  of  the  national 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  provide  an 
opportunity  for  every  American  to  have  a 
decent  home  and  a  sulUble  living  environ- 
ment. 

FUBLIC    HODSINO 

Sec.  502.  In  order  to  authorize  three  h\m- 
dred  thousand  additional  public  housing 
units  to  be  financed  each  year  for  the  next 
ten  years.  secUon  10(e)  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "1967.  and  1968.  reepecUvely"  and  In- 
serUng  In  lieu  thereof  "and  1967.  and  by 
$275,000,000  on  July  1  of  each  subsequent 
year  up  to  and  Including  1977". 
SENT  suwuntmrs 
Sec.  503.  (a)  In  order  to  authorize  two 
hundred  thousand  additional  housing  units 
to  be  financed  under  the  rent  supplements 
program  each  year  for  the  next  ten  years, 
section  101(a)  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  everything  in  the  third  sen- 
tence after  "July  1.  1967."  and  InserUng  In 
lieu  thereof  "and  by  $176,000,000  on  July  1 
of  each  subsequent  year  up  to  and  Includ- 
ing 1977." 

(b)  In  order  to  eliminate  the  various  re- 
strictions on  eligibility  for  receiving  rent 
supplemenis  by  establishing  that  the  only 
requirement  Is  that  the  Individuals  or  fami- 
lies have  Income  levels  below  that  established 
in  the  area  as  the  qualification  for  occu- 
pancy of  a  public  housing  dwelling,  section 
101(c)  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1966  is  aminded  by  striking 
out  everything  in  the  first  sentence  after 
"been  determined"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "to  have  an  Income  below  the  maxi- 
mum amount  which  can  be  established  in 
the  area,  pursuant  to  the  limitations  pre- 
scribed in  sections  2(2)  and  16(7)  (b)  (11)  of 
the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937.  fo» 
occupancy  In  public  housing  dwellings  " 

SECTION  2ai(d)  (3)   Min,TlTAMn.T  HOUSING 

Sec.  504.  The  section  221(d)(3)  program 
assisting  the  creation  of  multlfamlly  hous- 
ing Is  expanded  as  follows: 

(a)  In  order  to  make  the  program  perma- 
nent, section  221(f)  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  fifth 
sentence. 

(b)  In  order  to  authorize  an  Increase  In 
the  amount  of  Presidential  special  assist- 
ance funds  administered  by  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  and  thereby  to 
enable  the  financing  of  an  additional  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  housing  unlU 
every  year  for  the  next  ten  years,  section 
305(h)  of  the  NsUonal  Housing  Act  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "as  limited  by'  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "but  without  regard 
to  the  limit  of";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "The  toUl  amount  of  such  com- 
mltmenu  made  after  June  30,  1968,  will  ra- 
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spect  to  mortgages  Insured  under  section 
221(d)(3)  shall  not  exceed  $2,500,000,000 
which  amount  shall  be  Increased  by  $2,500,- 
000.000  on  July  1  In  each  of  the  years  1969 
through  1977  The  total  amount  of  ouutand- 
Ing  authority  under  subsection  (c)  shall  be 
reduced  by  the  amount  determined  by  sub- 
tracting from  $2,170,000,000  the  total  amount 
of  such  purchases  and  commitments  out- 
standing on  June  30.  1968.  and  such  reduc- 
tlon  shall  be  effective  as  of  July  1.  1968  ■ 
(c)  In  order  to  Increase  the  amount  of 
rent  supplement  funds  that  may  be  used  in 
connection  with  housing  provided  under  the 
program  so  as  to  make  housing  under  the 
program  available  to  those  with  low  incomes 
rectlon  101(J)(2)  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "5"  where  It  first  -ippears  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "25". 

(1)  In  order  to  authorize  condominium 
ownership,  section  221  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  Is  amended  by  adding  after  sub- 
section (h)  a  new  subsection  (1).  as  follows: 
"(1)(1)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized,  with 
respect  to  any  project  Involving  a  mortgage 
insured  under  subsection  (d)(3)  which  bears 
interest  at  the  rate  prescribed  in  the  proviso 
of  subsection  (d)  (6).  to  permit  a  conversion 
of  the  ownership  of  such  project  to  a  plan 
of  family  unit  ownership.  Under  such  plan, 
each  family  unit  shall  be  eligible  for  indi- 
vidual ownership  and  provision  shall  be  In- 
cluded for  the  sale  of  the  family  units,  to- 
gether with  an  undivided  Interest  In  the 
common  areas  and  facilities  which  serve  the 
project,  to  low-  and  moderate-Income  pur- 
chasers. The  Secretary  thall  obtain  such 
agreemenu  as  he  determines  to  be  necessary 
to  assure  continued  maintenance  of  the 
common  areas  and  facilities.  Upon  any  such 
sale,  the  family  unit,  and  the  undivided 
Interest  In  the  common  areas  and  facilities, 
shall  be  releaeed  from  the  lien  of  the  project 
mortgage. 

"(2)  (A)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized,  upon 
application  by  the  mortgagee,  to  Insure  un- 
der this  subsection  mortgages  financing  the 
purchase  of  Individual  family  units  under 
the  plan  prescribed  In  paragraph  ( 1 ) .  Com- 
mitments may  be  Issued  by  the  Secretary  for 
the  Insurance  of  such  mortgages  prior  to  the 
date  of  their  execution  or  disbursement 
thereon,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe.  To  be  ellglblt 
for  buch  Insurance,  the  mortgage  shall — 

"(l)  be  executed  by  a  mortgagor  having 
an  Income  within  the  limits  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  for  occupants  of  projects  fi- 
nanced with  a  mortgage  Insured  under  sub- 
section (d)(3)  which  bears  Interest  at  the 
date  prescribed  in  the  proviso  of  subsection 
(d)(6); 

"(11)  involve  a  principal  obligation  (In- 
cluding such  Initial  service  charges  and  ap- 
praisal, inspection  and  other  fees  as  the 
Secretary  shall  approve)  In  an  amount  not 
to  exceed  the  Secretary's  estimate  of  the 
appraised  value  of  the  family  unit,  includ- 
ing the  mortgagor's  interest  In  the  common 
areas  and  facilities,  as  of  the  date  the  mort- 
gage Is  accepted  for  Insurance; 

"(111)  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  which  shall  be 
periodically  adjusted  In  accordance  with  reg- 
ulations of  the  Secretary  (but  which  shall  be 
not  less  than  zero  or  more  than  the  highest 
Interest  rate  permissible  under  this  section 
and  the  regulaUons  of  the  Secretary  In  ef- 
fect at  the  date  the  commitment  was  Issued 
for  Insurance  of  the  mortgage)  so  that  the 
monthly  payment  of  the  mortgagor  for  prin- 
cipal. Interest,  taxes.  Insurance,  and  mort- 
gage Insurance  premium  does  not  exceed  20 
per  centum  of  his  monthly  Income;  and 

"(iv)  provide  for  complete  amortization  by 
periodic  payments  within  such  terms  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe,  but  not  to  exceed 
the  lesser  of  forty  years  or  three-quarters  of 
the  Secretary's  estimate  of  the  remaining 
economic  life  of  the  building  Improvementa. 
"(B)   The  price  for  which  the  Individual 
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family  unit  Is  sold  to  the  low-  or  moderate- 
income  purchaser  shall  not  exceed  the 
amount  of  the  mortgage  covering  such  sale, 
as  determined  under  subparagraph  (A)  (11). 
except  that  the  purchaser  shall,  in  addition 
thereto,  be  required  to  pay  on  account  of  the 
property  at  the  time  of  purchase  such 
amount  (not  less  than  3  per  centum  which 
may  be  applied  In  whole  or  In  part  toward 
closing  costs)  as  the  Secretary  may  determine 
to  be  reasonable  and  appropriate. 

"(3)  Upon  the  sale  of  all  of  the  family  units 
covered  by  the  project  mortgage,  and  the 
release  of  all  of  the  family  units  (Including 
the  undivided  interest  allocable  to  each  unit 
m  the  common  areas  and  facilities)  from  the 
iten  of  the  project  mortgage,  the  Insurance 
of  the  project  mortgage  shall  be  terminated 
and  no  adjusted  premium  charge  shall  be  col- 
lected by  the  Secretary  upon  such  termina- 
tion. 

"(4)  Any  mortgage  covering  an  Individual 
family  unit  Insured  under  this  paragraph 
shall  contain  a  provision  that.  If  the  original 
mortgagor  does  not  continue  to  occupy  the 
property,  the  interest  rate  shall  increase  to 
the  highest  rate  permissible  under  this  sec- 
tion and  the  regulations  of  the  Secretary  ef- 
fective at  this  Ume  the  commitment  was  Is- 
sued for  the  insurance  of  the  project  mort- 
gage; except  that  the  requirement  for  an  In- 
crease in  Interest  rate  shall  not  be  applicable 
If  the  property  U  sold  and  the  purchaser  Is 
(I)  a  nonprofit  purchaser  approved  by  the 
Secretary,  or  (II)  a  low  or  moderate  Income 
purchaser  who  has  an  Income  within  the 
limits  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  for  oc- 
cupants of  projects  financed  with  a  mort- 
gage Insured  under  subeectlon  (d)(3)  which 
bears  Interest  at  the  below  market  rate  pre- 
scribed in  the  proviso  of  subsection  (d)  (5) . 

"(6)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection — 

"(I)  the  term  'mortgage',  when  iised  In  re- 
lation to  a  mortgage  Insured  under  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subsection,  shall  Include  a 
first  mortgage  given  t»  secure  the  unpaid 
purchase  price  of  a  fee  Interest  In.  r.r  a  long- 
term  leasehold  Interest  In.  ."  one-family  unit 
in  a  mulUfamlly  project  ard  an  undivided 
interest  In  the  common  areas  and  facilities 
which  serve  the  project:  and 

"(ID  the  term  "common  areas  and  facili- 
ties' shall  Include  the  land  and  such  com- 
mercial, community,  and  other  facilities  as 
are  approved  by  the  Secretary." 

(2)  Section  221(g)(1)  of  such  Act  la 
amended  by  Inserting  after  "paragraph  (6)  of 
subsection  (h)  of  this  section"  the  following: 

.or  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (I)  of  this 
.section". 

(e)  In  order  to  make  local  public  housing 
authorities  eligible  to  be  sponsors,  section 
221(d)(3)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  is 
.imended  by  striking  out  "(and  which  certl- 
lies  that  It  Is  not  receiving  financial  assist- 
ance from  the  United  States  exclusively  pur- 
suant to  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of 
1937)". 

REIIABILrrATION  ASSISTANCE  FOR  LOW-   AND 
MODERATE-INCOME  HOMEOWNERS 

Sec.  505.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  that  re- 
habllltaUon  grants  and  loans,  which  are  cur- 
rently authorized  by  law  to  be  made  available 
to  low-  and  moderate-income  homeowners  for 
use  only  In  certain  designated  areas,  may  be 
used  In  any  area  which  either  Is  now  or  gives 
reasonable  promise  of  becoming  a  stable  en- 
vironment, the  phrase  "or  In  an  area  fulfill- 
ing the  reqvilrementfl  established  In  section 
221(h)(3)  of  the  National  Housing  Act"  is 
Inserted — 

(1)  after  "In  an  urban  renewal  area"  in 
section  116(a)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949, 
and 

(2)  after  "removal  of  structures,"  in  sec- 
Uon 312(a)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1964; 
and  section   115(a)    of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  Is  ftirther  amended  by  Inserting  "may 
make  grants  or"  after  "the  Secretary". 

(b)  In  order  to  increase  the  maximum 
amount  of  rehabilitation  grants  to  more  ef- 
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fecUvely  assist  low-income  homeowners,  sec- 
tion 116(b)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$1,500"  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  therecf  "52,500". 

(c)  In  order  to  aiiow  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  make 
grants  and  loans  to  rehabilitate  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  additional  housing 
units  every  year  for  the  next  ten  years — 

(1)  section  312  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1964 
Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  ••$100,000,000"  In  sub- 
section (d)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"$225,000,000^';  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  •'October  1.  1969"  In 
subsection  (h)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
■June  30.  1979";  and 

(2)  section  115  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  subsection  (c) ,  as  follows: 

"(c)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  purpose  of  making  grants 
under  this  section  the  amount  of  $150,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  starting  on  July  1, 
1968;  and  the  same  sum  for  each  subsequent 
fiscal  year  up  to  and  Including  the  fiscal 
year  starting  on  July  1,  1977.  Amounts  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall 
remain  available  until  expended;  and  any 
amount  which  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  any  fiscal  year,  but  which  is  not 
actually  appropriated  for  that  year,  may  be 
appropriated  for  subsequent  fiscal  years  end- 
ing before  JiUy  1. 1978." 

(d)  The  program  authorized  under  secUon 
221(h)  of  the  National  Housing  Act.  provid- 
ing low-Interest  loans  to  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions to  finance  the  purchase  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  deteriorating  or  substandard  housing 
for  subsequent  resale  to  home  pvu-chasers.  Is 
expanded  as  follows; 

U )  In  order  to  permit  the  Interest  rate  on 
such  loans  to  be  reduced  to  zero  so  that 
Individuals  with  much  lower  Incomes  may 
purchase  homes  rehabilitated  by  the  pro- 
gram, section  221(h)(5)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(G)  Any  mortgage  insured  under  this 
paragraph  shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  which 
shall  be  psrlodlcally  adjusted  in  accordance 
with  regulations  of  the  Secretary  ( but  which 
shall  be  not  less  than  zero  nor  more  than 
the  highest  interest  rate  permiesible  under 
this  section  and  the  regulations  of  the  Sec- 
retary In  efl^ect  at  the  date  the  conunltment 
was  Issued  for  insurance  of  the  mortgage) 
so  that  the  monthly  payment  of  the  mort- 
gagor for  principal,  interest,  taxes,  insur- 
ance, and  mortgage  insurance  premium  does 
not  e::ceed  20  per  centum  of  his  monthly 
income." 

(2)  In  order  to  extend  the  eligibility  re- 
quirements for  sponsors  of  housing  under 
the  program,  section  221(h)  of  such  Act  is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "a  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion" In  paragraph  (1)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "an  organization  eUglble  as  a  mort- 
gagor under  subsection   (d)(3)", 

(B)  by  striking  out  "a  private  nonprofit 
corporation  or  association"  In  paragraph  (2) 
(A)  and  InserUng  in  Ueu  thereof  "an  orga- 
nization", and 

(C)  by  striking  out  clauses  (1),  (11),  and 
(lU)  m  paragraph  (5)(P)  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "an  organization  eUglble  as  a 
mortgagor  or  a  low-Income  purchaser,  ap- 
proved for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection 
by  the  Secretary". 

(3)  In  order  to  extend  the  benefits  of  the 
program  to  moderate-income  Individuals, 
section  221(h)  (5)  (A)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "specified  (with  respect  to 
the  area  Involved)  in  secUon  101(c)(1)  of 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1966."  and  InserUng  In  lieu  thereof  "estab- 
lished pursuant  to  subsection  (d)(3)(lU) 
(with  respect  to  the  area  involved)  for  occu- 
pants of  housing  financed  under  subsectton 
(d)  (3)  at  below-market  Interest  rates." 
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(4)  (A)  In  order  to  allow  the  Secretary  to 
provide  assistance  under  the  program  to  fa- 
cilitate the  rehabilitation  for  resale  of  an 
additional  fifty  thousand  housing  units  per 
year,  section  221(h)(4)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  "and  outstanding 
at  any  one  time  shall  not  exceed  $20,000,000" 
the  following:  ".  which  limit  shall  be  in- 
creased by  $136,000,000  on  July  1,  1968.  and 
on  July  1  of  each  year  thereafter  through 
1977". 

(B)  In  order  to  provide  a  similar  increase 
in  the  amount  of  Presidential  special  assist- 
ance funds  administered  by  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association,  section  305(h) 
of  such  Act.  as  amended  by  section  504(b)  (2) 
of  this  Act.  is  amended  by  inserting  before 
the  last  sentence  the  following  new  sentence: 
"The  total  amount  of  such  commitments 
made  after  June  30,  1968,  with  respect  to 
mortgages  Insured  under  section  221  (h)  shall 
not  exceed  $135,000,000  which  amount  shall 
be  Increased  by  $135,000,000  on  July  1  In  each 
of  the  years  1969  through  1977  " 

ASSISTANCE  FOR  HOMEOWNER8H1P  BY   LOW-   AND 
MODERATE-INCOME     FAMILIES 

Sec.  50C.  In  order  to  assist  one  hundred 
thousand  low-  and  moderate-income  families 
every  year  for  the  next  ten  years  In  acquiring 
bomeownershlp,  title  II  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section : 

"ASSISTANCE  FOB  HOMEOWNERSHIP  BY  LOW-  AND 
MODERATE-INCOME     FAMILIES 

"Sec.  235.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  assisting 
one  hundred  thousand  low-  and  moderate- 
Income  families  every  year  for  a  ten-year 
period  In  acquiring  homeownershlp.  the  Sec- 
retary Is  authorized  to  make,  and  to  contract 
to  make,  periodic  assistance  payments  on  be- 
half of  mortgagors  to  mortgagees  holding 
mortgages  meeting  the  special  requirements 
specified  In  this  Eectlon. 

"(b)  To  qualify  for  such  assistance  pay- 
ments, the  mortgage  shall — 

"(1)  be  Insured  under  section  221(d)(2) 
or  234  (c)  of  this  Act;  and 

"(2)  be  executed  by  a  mortgagor  having 
an  income  which  Is  within  the  limits  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  for  occupants  of  a 
project  financed  with  a  mortgage  insured 
under  section  221(d)  (3)  which  bears  Interest 
at  the  below-market  Interest  rate  prescribed 
m  the  proviso  of  section  221  (d)  (5) ;  and 

•■(3)  involve  :.  single-family  dwelling  which 
has  been  ppproved  by  the  Secretary  prior  to 
the  bediming  of  construction  or  substantial 
reh-ibllitati  in.  o-  a  dweii'iic;  u;Mt  in  <x  con- 
damlnlum  project  which  has  been  approved 
by  the  Secretary  prior  to  the  beginning  of 
,-onstructlon  or  substantial  rehabilitation: 
Provided.  That  the  mortgage  may  Involv-  an 
existing  dwelling  which  meets  such  stand- 
iirds  ar,  f.ie  Secretary  mry  prescribe,  if  the 
mortgagor  qualifies  as  a  displaced  family,  as 
defined  In  section  221(f),  or  a  family  which 
includes  five  or  more  minor  persons. 

"(c)  The  assistance  payments  to  the  mort- 
gagee by  the  Secretary  on  behalf  of  a  mort- 
gagor shall  be  made  during  such  time  as  the 
mortgagor  shall  continue  to  occupy  the  prop- 
erty which  secures  the  mortgage,  and  under 
the  following  terms  and  conditions: 

"(1)  The  payment  shall  be  In  an  amount 
not  exceeding  the  lesser  of — 

"(A)  the  balance  of  the  monthly  payment 
for  principal,  Interest,  taxes.  Insurance,  and 
mortgage  Insurance  premium  due  under  the 
mortgage  remaining  unpaid  after  applying 
20  per  centum  of  the  mortgagor's  Income;  or 

"(B)  the  difference  between  the  amount  of 
the  monthly  payment  for  principal,  interest, 
and  mortgage  Insurance  premium  which  the 
mortgagor  Is  obligated  to  pay  under  the 
mortgage  and  the  monthly  payment  for  prin- 
cipal which  the  mortgagor  would  otherwise 
be  obUgated  to  pay  if  the  mortgage  were  to 
bear  Interest  at  a  zero  rate. 

"(2)  Procedures  adopted  by  the  Secretary 
hereunder  shall  provide  for  recertiflcations 
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of  Uj«  mortgagor's  Income  at  Intervals  of  two 
year*  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  the  amount 
of  such  aaelstance  payments  within  the  limits 
of  the  formula  described  In  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such 
regulations  as  he  deems  necessary  to  assure 
that  the  sales  price  of.  or  other  considera- 
tion paid  In  connection  with,  the  property 
with  respect  to  which  assistance  payments 
are  to  be  made  Is  not  Increased  above  the 
appraised  value  on  which  the  maximum 
mortgage  which  the  Secretary  will  Insure  Is 
computed. 

"(e)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sunu  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section.  In- 
cluding such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
make  the  assistance  payments  under  con- 
tracts entered  Into  under  this  section.  The 
payments  pursuant  to  such  contracts  shall 
not  exceed  1190,000.000  per  annum  for  the 
fiscal  year  starting  July  1.  1908.  which  maxi- 
mum dollar  amount  shall  be  increased  by 
tl5O.0OO.OOO,  on  each  subsequent  July  1  up 
to   and   including   July    1,    1977." 

FINANCIAL      AND      TSCMNICAL      AasiaTANCS      TO 

aroNSoas  of   low-   and   MODnurs-iNOOica 

HOVnNC 

Sec.  50T  fa)  There  Is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  9100,000.000  per  annum 
starting  In  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  July 
I.  1968.  to  be  used  by  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  to  make  granu 
or  loans  for  organizational  and  development 
expenses  of  nonprofit  or  cooperative  orga- 
nizations established  to  provide  housing  for 
low-  and  moderate-Income  families  to  be  fi- 
nanced under  subsection  (d)(3i.  ih).  or  (1) 
of  section  221  of  the  National  Housing  Act. 
or  to  provide  housing  for  elderly  or  handi- 
capped families  to  be  financed  under  section 
302  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1959. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  disseminate  In- 
formation relating  to  programs  providing 
housing  for  low-  and  moUera  tec  income  fam- 
ilies and  shall  provide  technical  assistance  to 
organizations  sponsoring  such  programs 
listed  In  subsection  (a). 

LOCAL  COMMVNrnSS   NOT   ALLOWXD   TO   OUTLAW 
UNT  SVPFLXMENT  AND  221(d)  (3)   FEOJCCT* 

Skc.  908.  In  crder  to  eliminate  the  ability 
Of  local  commt  nlties  to  prevent  rent  sup- 
plement and  section  2ai(d)  (3)  projects  from 
being  located  inside  their  boundaries  by  fall- 
ing to  present  an  ,;tpproprlate  workable  pro- 
gram for  community  Improvement,  section 
101(C)  of  the  Rousing  Act  of  1949  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or  section  221(d)(3)" 
where  It  first  appears:  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "fD"  Immediately  be- 
fore "section  220"  In  the  first  proviso,  and 
by  striking  out  "or  (ID  "  and  all  that  follows 
through  "commitment"  at  the  end  of  such 
proviso. 

TITLE    VT— FAIR    HOUSING 

FINOINGS     AND     PVIFOSX 

Sac  001.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
that  discrimination  on  account  of  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin  lu  the  sale,  rent- 
al, leasing,  financing,  and  occupancy  of 
housing  has — 

(1)  resulted  In  the  denial  of  the  equal 
opportunity  to  gain  adequate  employment, 
housing,   and   education: 

(2)  acted  to  prevent  the  equal  enjoyment 
of  the  rights  and  benefits  sought  to  be  pro- 
vided by  the  United  States  and  State  and 
local  governments  under  various  programs 
and  laws  to  all  citizens: 

(3)  been  a  burden  on  commerce;  and 

(4)  resulted  in  the  disruption  of  domestic 
tranquillity. 

(b)  It  la  therefore  the  purpose  of  this 
tlUe,  and  the  policy  of  the  United  States,  to 
assure  every  American  a  full  opportunity  to 
obtain  housing  for  himself  and  his  family 
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free  from  any  discrimination  on  account  of 
race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin. 

DBFINmONB 

Sk.  0O2.  As  used  In  this  title— 

(a)  The  term  "dwelling"  means  any  build- 
ing, structure  or  portion  thereof  which  Is 
occupied  as.  or  designed  or  Intended  for  oc- 
cupancy as.  a  residence  by  one  or  more 
families,  and  any  vacant  land  which  Is  of- 
fered for  sale  or  lease  for  the  construction  or 
location  thereon  of  any  such  building,  struc- 
ture or  portion  thereof. 

(b)  The  term  "family"  includes  a  single 
Individual. 

(c(  The  term  "to  rent"  Includes  to  lease, 
to  sublease,  to  let  and  otherwise  to  grant 
for  a  consideration  the  right  to  occupy  prem- 
ises not  owned  by  the  occupant. 

(d)  The  term  "discriminatory  bousing 
practice"  means  an  act  that  Is  unlawful  un- 
der section  004. 

(e)  The  term  "State"  means  any  of  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  or  any  of  the 
territories  and  possessions  of  the  'Inlted 
SUtes 

NATIONAL    FA»    IIOOSINC    aOAaO 

Sec.  603.  (at  There  is  hereby  created  the 
National  Fair  Housing  Board  (hereafter  in 
this  title  referred  to  as  the  "Board"),  which 
shall  be  composed  of  five  members,  not  more 
than  three  of  whom  shall  be  members  of  the 
same  political  party,  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  One  of  the  original 
members  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of 
one  year,  one  fur  a  term  of  two  years,  one  for 
a  term  of  three  years,  one  for  a  term  of  four 
years,  and  one  for  a  term  of  five  years,  begin- 
ning from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title, 
but  their  successors  shall  be  appointed  for 
terms  of  five  years  each,  except  that  an 
individual  chosen  to  fill  a  vacancy  shall  be 
appointed  only  for  the  unexpired  term  of  the 
member  whom  he  shall  svicceed.  The  Presi- 
dent shall  designate  one  member  to  serve 
a3  Chairman  of  the  Board.  The  Chairman 
shall  be  responsible  on  behalf  of  the  Board 
for  the  administrative  operations  of  the 
Board,  and  shall  appoint  such  officers,  agents, 
attorneys,  and  employees  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary to  perform  functions  under  this  title. 

( bi  The  Board  shall  make  a  report  to  Con- 
gress at  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year. 

(C)  There  shall  be  a  General  Counsel  of 
the  Board  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  for  a  term  of  four  years. 
The  General  Counsel  shall  exercise  general 
supervl'lon  over  all  attorneys  employed  by 
the  Board  (other  than  legal  asslstanu  to 
Board  members)  He  shall  have  final  author- 
ity, on  behalf  of  the  Board.  In  respect  of  the 
investigation  of  charges  and  Issuance  of  com- 
plalnu  under  section  5.  and  In  respect  of  the 
prosecution  of  such  complaints  before  the 
Board,  and  shall  have  such  other  duties  as 
the  Board  shall  prescribe  or  as  may  be  pro- 
vided by  law 

( d )  The  Board  may  establish  such  regional 
or  State  offices  as  It  deenu  necessary  to  ac- 
complish the  purposes  of  this  title. 

(e)  The  principal  office  of  the  Board  shall 
be  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  It  may 
meet  and  exercise  any  of  its  powers  at  any 
other  place. 

(f)(1)  SecUon  6314  of  title  5.  United  SUtes 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

'(53)  Chairman,  National  Pair  Housing 
Board.". 

(2)  Section  5314  of  title  5,  United  SUtes 
Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

"(90)  Members,  National  Pair  Rousing 
Board. 

"(91 )  General  Counsel  of  the  National  Pair 
Housing  Boud.". 
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DnnilMINATION    IN    THE    SALK    OK    KKNTAL    OF 
HOOBINO 

Ssc.  004.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful,  because 
of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin — 

(1)  to  refuse  to  sell  or  rent,  to  refuse  to 
negotlau  for  the  sale  or  rental  of,  or  other- 
wise make  unavailable  or  deny,  a  dwelling  to 
any  person: 

(2)  to  discriminate  against  any  person  In 
the  terms,  conditions  or  privileges  of  sale  or 
renui  of  a  dwelling,  or  in  the  provision  of 
services  or  facilities  in  connection  therewith: 

(3)  to  make,  print  or  publish,  or  cause  to 
be  made,  printed  or  published  any  oral  or 
written  notice,  statement  or  advertisement, 
with  respect  to  the  sale  or  rental  of  a  dwell- 
ing that  Indicates  any  preference,  limitation 
or  discrimination  or  an  intention  to  make 
any  preference,  limitation  or  discrimination: 

(4)  to  represent  to  any  person  that  any 
dwelling  is  not  available  for  Inspection,  sale 
or  rental  when  such  dwelling  is  in  fact  so 
available: 

(5)  to  deny  any  person  access  to  or  mem- 
bership or  participation  in  any  multiple-list- 
ing sen-ice,  real  esute  brokers'  organization 
or  other  service,  organization  or  facility  re- 
lating to  the  business  of  selling  or  renting 
dwellings,  or  to  discriminate  against  him  in 
the  terms  or  conditions  of  such  access,  mem- 
bership or  participation, 

(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful — 

( 1 )  to  Induce  or  attempt  to  Induce  any  per- 
son to  sell  or  rent  any  dwelling  by  repre- 
senutions  regarding  the  entry  or  prospective 
entry  into  the  neighborhood  of  a  person  or 
persons  of  a  particular  race,  color,  religion, 
or  national  origin; 

(2)  to  deny  a  loan  to  a  person  applying 
therefor  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing,  con- 
structing, improving,  repairing,  or  main- 
taining a  dwelling  or  to  discriminate  against 
him  In  the  fixing  of  the  amount,  interest 
rate,  duration  or  other  terms  or  conditions 
of  such  a  loan,  because  of  the  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin  of  such  person 
or  of  any  person  associated  with  him  In 
connection  with  such  a  loan  or  the  purposes 
of  such  a  loan,  or  ol  the  present  or  prospec- 
tive owners,  lessees.  tenanU,  or  occupants 
of  the  dwelling  or  dwellings  In  relation  to 
which  such  a  loan  is  to  be  made: 

(3)  to  coerce.  Intimidate,  threaten,  or  in- 
terfere with  any  person  in  the  exercise  or 
enjoyment  of,  or  on  account  of  bis  having 
exercised  or  enjoyed,  or  on  account  of  his 
having  aided  or  encouragec  any  other  per- 
son in  the  exercise  or  enjoyment  of.  any 
right  granted  or  protected  by  this  section. 

PKEVBNTION    OF    DISCBIMINATORT    HOUSING 
PRACTICES 

Sec.  605.  (a)(1)  Whenever  it  is  charged 
In  writing  under  oath  by  a  person  claiming 
to  be  aggrieved,  or  a  written  charge  has  been 
filed  by  the  General  Counsel  where  he  has 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  a  violation  of 
,thls  title  has  occurred  (and  such  charge 
seU  forth  the  facts  upon  which  It  Is  based) 
that  any  person  has  committed  a  discrimina- 
tory housing  practice,  the  General  Counsel 
shall  furnish  such  person  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "respondent")  with  a  copy 
of  such  charge  and  shall  make  an  Investiga- 
tion of  such  charge,  except  that  such  charge 
shall  not  be  made  public  by  the  General 
Counsel.  Within  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  after  the  filing  of  a  charge  by  an  ag- 
grieved person,  the  General  Counsel  shall 
determine,  after  such  Investigation,  that 
there  is  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that 
the  charge  is  true,  the  General  c;oun8el 
shall  endeavor  to  eliminate  any  such  alleged 
dlscrlmlL-atory  housing  practice  by  informal 
methods  of  conference,  conciliation,  and 
persuasion.  Nothing  said  or  done  during 
and  as  a  part  of  such  endeavors  may  be 
made  public  by  the  General  Counsel  with- 
out the  written  consent  of  the  parties,  or 
used  as  evidence  In  a  subsequent  proceed- 
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Ing.  Any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Board, 
who  shall  make  public  in  any  manner 
whatever  any  information  In  violation  of 
this  subsection  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  anu  upon  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  91,000  or  im- 
prisoned  not   more    than   one   year. 

(2)  An  aggrieved  person  may  institute  a 
civil  action  against  the  respondent  named  in 
the  charge  In  the  appropriate  United  States 
district  court,  without  regard  to  the  amount 
In  controversy,  or  in  any  State  or  local  court 
of  competent  Jurisdiction  if  the  General 
Counsel,  within  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  after  determining  that  there  is  reason- 
able cause  to  believe  such  charge  is  true 
under  paragraph  (1),  has  neither  Issued  a 
complaint  nor  effected  voluntary  compliance. 
The  court  may  grant  any  relief  which  the 
Board  Is  authorized  to  g^ant  under  subsec- 
tion (c). 

(b)  (1)  If  the  General  Counsel  determines 
after  attempting  to  secure  voluntary  com- 
pliance under  subsection  (a)  that  be  Is  un- 
able to  secure  from  the  respiondent  a  con- 
ciliation agreement  acceptable  to  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  and  to  the  person  aggrieved, 
which  determination  shall  not  be  reviewable 
In  any  court,  the  General  Counsel  shall  is- 
sue and  cause  to  be  served  upon  the  re- 
spondent a  complaint  suting  the  facts  upon 
which  the  allegation  of  the  discriminatory 
housing  practice  is  based,  together  with  a 
notice  of  hearing  before  the  Board.  No  com- 
plaint shall  issue  based  upon  any  discrim- 
inatory housing  practice  occurring  more 
than  one  year  prior  to  the  filing  of  such 
charge  unless  the  person  aggrieved  thereby 
was  prevented  from  filing  such  charge  by 
reason  of  service  In  the  Armed  Forces,  in 
which  event  the  period  of  military  service 
shall  not  be  Included  in  computing  the  one- 
year  period. 

(2)  Such  hearing  shall  be  conducted  in 
accordance  with  regulations  of  the  Board. 
The  respondent  shall  have  the  right  to  file 
a  verified  answer  to  such  complaint  and  to 
appear  at  such  hearing,  to  present  evidence, 
and  to  examine  and  cross-examine  witnesses. 

(c)  If,  upon  the  preponderence  of  the  evi- 
dence, including  all  the  testimony  taken, 
the  Board  shall  find  that  the  respondent  en- 
gaged In  any  discriminatory  housing  prac- 
tice, the  Board  shall  sUte  its  findings  of  fact 
and  shall  issue  and  cause  to  be  served  on 
such  person  and  other  parties  an  order  re- 
quiring such  person  to  cease  and  desist  from 
such  discriminatory  housing  practice  and  to 
take  such  affirmative  action  as  will  effectuate 
the  policies  of  this  title.  The  Board  may  also 
Include  in  its  order  the  awarding  of  dam- 
ages to  an  aggrieved  individual.  Including 
damages  for  humiliation  and  mental  pain 
and  Suffering,  and  up  to  $500  punitive  dam- 
ages. Such  order  may  further  require  such 
resfiondent  to  make  reports  from  time  to 
time  showing  the  extent  to  which  he  has 
complied  with  the  order.  If  the  Board  shall 
find  that  the  respiondent  has  not  engaged  in 
any  discriminatory  housing  practice,  the 
Board  shall  state  Its  findings  of  fact  and 
shall  Issue  and  cause  to  be  served  on  such 
person  and  other  parties  and  order  dismiss- 
ing the  complaint. 

(d)  The  Board  may  at  any  time,  upon 
reasonable  notice  and  in  such  manner  as  It 
shall  deem  proper,  modify  or  set  aside.  In 
whole  or  In  part,  any  finding  or  order  made 
or  issued  by  It. 

(e)  Enforcement  and  review  of  orders  of 
the  Board  shall  be  had  In  the  same  man- 
ner as  is  provided  for  enforcement  and  re- 
view of  orders  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  under  subsections  (e)  through 
(1)  of  section  10  of  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act  (29U.S.C.  160(e)-(l)), 

GOVERNMENT    AGENCIES    TO    AFFIRMATTVELT 
PROMOTE     FAIK     HOtTSING 

Sec.  606.  (a)  The  SecreUry  of  Housing 
and   Urban   Development,   and   all   Federal, 
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state,  and  local  governmenui  agencies,  shall 
administer  their  programs  and  activities 
relating  to  housing  and  urban  development 
In  a  manner  to  affirmatively  further  the 
purposes  of  this  title. 

(b)  Any  violation  of  the  above  subsection 
or  of  section  604  by  any  such  agency  or  de- 
partment shall  be  considered  by  the  Board 
in  the  same  manner  as  are  any  other  viola- 
tions of  section  604. 

RESPONSIBILITIES   OP   FEDERALLY    INSURED 
LENDING      INSTITUTIONS 

Sec.  607.  (a)  Every  federally  insured  lend- 
ing Institution  shall  require  legally  enforce- 
able assurances  to  be  provided  by  an  appli- 
cant for  a  loan  described  under  section 
604(b)  (2)  of  this  title  that  such  a  dwelling 
win  be  sold,  leased,  rented,  or  otherwise  dis- 
posed of  without  regard  to  race,  color,  re- 
ligion or  national  origin.  Pull  and  faithful 
conformity  with  this  subsection  shall  be  a 
condition  of  receiving  and  maintaining  the 
status  of  a  federally  insured  lending  insti- 
tution. 

(b)  This  section  shall  be  administered 
and  enforced  by  the  appropriate  agency  or 
Instrumentality  of  the  United  SUtes  Gov- 
ernment which  has  Jurisdiction  over,  or  pro- 
vides Insurance  for,  any  lending  institution. 
Except,  that  In  any  order  Issued  pursuant 
to  section  605  of  this  title,  the  Board  may. 
In  Its  discretion,  make  a  finding  that  such 
an  Institution  shall  be  denied  the  status  of 
a  federally  Insured  lending  Institution.  Up- 
on such  a  finding  by  the  Board,  such  agency 
or  Instrumentality  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment shall  immedately  Initiate  appro- 
priate action  to  enforce  such  finding. 

TITLE  VII — MORE  EFFECTIVE  SCHOOLS 

FINDINGS    AND    PURPOSE 

Sec.  701.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  chil- 
dren attending  schools  in  areas  where  there 
are  high  concentrations  of  children  from  low- 
Income  families  are  deprived  of  educational 
advanUges  made  available  to  children  In 
more  affluent  areas;  that  existing  Federal  aid 
for  children  from  low-income  families  Is  de- 
signed to  provide  special  educational  serv- 
ices which  are  essentially  remedial  and  non- 
currlcular  in  nature:  and  that  there  is  an 
urgent  need  for  Federal  support  for  pro- 
grams which  make  basic  and  comprehensive 
Improvements  In  the  regular  school  pro- 
grams. The  Congress  further  finds  that  this 
Nation  can  no  longer  afford  to  delay  a  na- 
tional commitment  to  more  effective  schools 
for  children  In  low-income  families. 

(b)  It  is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this  title 
to  assist  local  educational  agencies  to  carry 
out  programs  for  more  effective  schools  serv- 
ing areas  where  there  are  high  concentra- 
tions of  children  from  low-Income  families. 

PROGRAMS   FOR   MORE   EFFECTIVE   SCHOOLS 

Sec.  702.  Local  educational  agencies  (as  de- 
fined In  section  303(6)  (B)  of  Public  Law 
874,  Eighty-first  C!ongrcss)  shall  be  eligible 
for  grants  from  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion (hereafter  referred  to  in  this  title  as 
the  "Commissioner")  for  planning  and  im- 
plementing Intensive  programs  for  more  ef- 
fective schools  In  areas  where  there  are  high 
concentrations  of  children  from  low-income 
families  through — 

(a)  improved  utilization  of  educational 
personnel  designed  to  achieve  a  lower  and 
more  effective  per-student  ratio  of  teachers, 
counselors,  aides,  and  other  educational  per- 
sonnel; 

(b)  training  and  development  programs 
designed  to  enable  teachers  and  other  educa- 
tional personnel  to  continuously  Improve 
their  training  and  educational  capabilities 
while  carrying  out  their  responsibilities  in 
the  schools: 

(c)  comprehensive  educational  programs 
designed  to  meet  the  particular  educational 
needs  of  children  from  low-Income  families 
including  the  development  and  Implementa- 
tion of  new  curriculum  and  instructional 
methods,  materials,  and  equipment; 
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(d)  construction  and  remodeling  programs 
to  assure  adequate  physical  facilities:  and 

(e)  Procedures  for  the  maximum  feasible 
participation  of  parents  of  children  served 
by  these  schools  and  the  effective  use  of  their 
services. 

For  purposes  of  this  title,  "children  from 
low-income  families"  means  children  counted 
under  section  203(a)  (2)  of  title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
amount  of  basic  grants  made  under  section 
203  of  such  title. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  703.  The  Commissioner  shall  make 
grants  under  section  702  to  local  educational 
agencies  for  programs  for  more  effective 
schools  only  if  he  determines  that — 

(a)  the  local  educational  agency  has  a 
workable  program  of  a  comprehensive  na- 
ture for  using  financial  resources  from  all 
sources  for  more  effective  schools  for  chil- 
dren  from   low-Income   families; 

(b)  schools  serving  areas  where  there  are 
high  concentrations  of  children  from  low- 
income  families  will  not  receive  less  in  ex- 
penditures per  pupil  from  State  and  local 
sources  than  other  schools  administered  by 
the  local  educational  agency; 

(c)  each  program  for  a  more  effective 
school  will  be  of  such  size,  scope,  quality,  and 
design  as  to  assure  a  substantial  effect  In 
meeting  the  educational  needs  of  children 
from  low-income  families;  and 

(d)  any  construction  or  remodeling  proj- 
ects financed  under  this  title  will  follow 
the  prevailing  wage  and  labor  standards  re- 
quirements of  section  209  of  title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965. 

AUTHORIZATION      AND      APPORTIONMENT     OF 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  704.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  there  Is  here- 
by authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$1,000,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1,  1968;  and  for  each  subsequent  fiscal 
year  the  same  sum  increased  by  annual  incre- 
ments of  $500,000,000  until  and  Including  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1975,  and  for  the 
fiscal  years  beginning  on  July  1  In  1976  and 
1977  the  sum  of  $5,000,000,000.  Sums  ap- 
propriated under  this  subsection  are  au- 
thorized to  remain  available  until  expended, 
or  until  June  30.  1978,  whichever  first  occurs. 
Any  unappropriated  portion  of  the  amount 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  any  fiscal 
year  may  be  appropriated  in  any  subsequent 
fiscal  year  during  the  period  beginning  July 
1,  1969,  and  ending  June  30.  1978.  in  addition 
to  the  amount  otherwise  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  such  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

(b)  Sums  appropriated  to  implement  the 
purposes  of  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  shall 
be  apportioned  by  the  Commissioner  among 
the  SUtes  in  propwrtlon  to  the  number  of 
children  from  low-income  families  within 
each  State.  Sums  apportioned  for  any  par- 
ticular State  beyond  that  needed  for  granU 
to  eligible  applicants  shall  be  reapportioned 
to  other  States  on  the  same  basis. 

TITLE  VIII— PULL  POSTSECONDARY 
EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY 

FINDINGS      AND      PtTRPOSE 

Sec.  801.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
that — 

(1)  the  financial  cosU  of  p>ostsecondary 
education,  whether  in  a  college  or  a  tech- 
nical or  a  vocational  Institution,  are  creating 
an  increasingly  difficult  burden  for  individual 
students  and  their  families,  educational 
institutions,  and  SUte  and  local  gov- 
ernment: 

(2)  It  Is  InequlUble  and  unreasonable  that 
the  portion  of  the  costs  of  education  ap- 
propriately to  be  borne  by  the  individual 
students  and  their  families,  should  primarily 
be  paid  while  the  student  Is  enrolled; 

(3)  partly  due  to  the  above  reasons,  mil- 
Uona  of  Americans  are  being  denied  an  equal 
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opportunity  to  obtain  a  postMOondary  educa- 
tion or  to  obtain  such  an  education  at  an 
Institution  ixilted  to  their  needs  and  abllltlee; 

(4)  a  poeteecondary  education  le  increae- 
infly  neceeeary  for  clOzens  to  secure  ade- 
quate employment  and  further  that  a  much 
more  highly  trained  labor  force  U  neoeasary 
If  the  American  economy  U  to  create  the  ad- 
ditional employment  opportunities  to  provide 
full  employment  opportunities  to  all; 

(6)  institutions  of  higher  education  need 
to  receive  increased  Federal  financial  assUt- 
ance  if  they  are  to  expand  In  response  to  the 
expected  increased  demand  for  education; 
and 

(8)  the  growing  and  serious  shortage  of 
elementary  and  secondary  teachers  haa  re- 
sulted In  the  denial  of  equal  educational 
opportunities  at  those  levels  of  education 
to  millions  more  of  Americans. 

(b)   It  Is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this  title 


(1)  assure  a  full  educational  opportunity 
beyond  high  school  for  all  Americans  through 
a  program  of  long-term  low  interest  loans 
to  students  regardles  of  financial  status  and 
through  Increased  Federal  grants  to  Institu- 
tions for  higher  educaUon  to  provide  for  the 
necessary  etp'anslon  of  such  institutions  of 
higher  education  to  provide  for  necessary 
expansion  of  such  Institutions:   and 

(3)  to  encourage  a  greatly  Increased  num- 
ber of  qualified  Individuals  to  teach  in  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools,  pmrtlcularly 
In  low-income  areas  and  In  programs  to 
combat  poverty,  unemployment,  or  cultural 
disadvantage. 

POSTSBCONDAaV    IDUCATIONAl.    UMN    PmOOBAM 

Sec.  802.  The  Commissioner  of  Education 
(hereafter  referred  to  In  this  title  as  the 
"Commissioner")  shall  eatablish  and  ad- 
minister a  program  of  loans  to  students  In 
postsecondary  educational  Institutions.  He 
shall  issue  reasonable  and  necessary  regula- 
tions In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this 
title.  These  regtUatlons  shall  be  consistent 
with  the  following: 

(a)  All  Individuals  expecting  to  be  en- 
rolled as  undergraduate  students  in  post- 
secondary  Institutions  shall  be  eligible  to 
apply  for  loans  without  regard  to  the  finan- 
cial status  of  themselves  or  their  families. 
The  final  granting  of  the  loans  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  actual  enrollment  of  the  Indi- 
vidual and  the  amount  of  the  loans  granted 
shall  be  for  no  more  than  the  period  for 
which  the  Individual  is  certified  by  the 
Institution  as  being  enrolled. 

(b)  Loans  shall  be  for  whatever  amount 
the  Commlslsoner  determines  is  necessary 
to  pay  for  the  tuition,  other  educational 
expenses,  and  reasonable  living  expenses  up 
to  a  maximum  rate  of  t4.000  per  academic 
year  and  for  a  maximum  of  five  full  academic 
years,  but  the  total  amount  loaned  to  any 
Individual  shall   not  exceed   tlS.OOO. 

(c)  The  contract  for  the  loans  shall  pro- 
vide for  repayment  over  a  period  ending  when 
the  borrower  attains  the  age  of  sixty-five 
years. 

(d)  Interest  shall  accrue  on  the  loans, 
starting  In  the  first  year  during  which  re- 
payment on  the  principal  is  required,  at  the 
rate  of  3  per  centum  on  the  unpaid  balance. 

(e)  The  Commissioner  shall  establish 
various  and  appropriate  repayment  sched- 
ules Including — 

( 1 )  equal  monthly  repayments  during  the 
entire  term  of  the  loan;  and 

(2)  a  graduated  schedule  of  increasingly 
larger  payments  during  the  entire  term  of 
the  loan  to  be  In  relationship  to  the  expected 
Increase  in  the  average  incomes  of  borrowers 
during  their  income-producing  lifespan. 

(f)  Borrowers  may  elect  to  change  from  a 
repayment  schedule  described  In  paragraph 
(1)  of  subsection  (e)  to  a  schedule  described 
In  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (e)  at  any 
time  during  the  term  of  the  loan.  Bor- 
rowers may  also  pay  amounts  on  the  prln- 
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cIimU  and  interest  of  the  loan  In  advance  of 
the  schedule  without  penalty. 

(g)  No  payment  of  the  principal  shaU  be 
required  nor  shall  Interest  accrue  for  a  period 
not  in  excess  of  five  years,  while  the  borrower 
Is  enrolled  in  any  postsecondary  educational 
Institution,  nor  for  a  period  not  in  exceea  of 
five  years  while  the  borrower  is  enrolled  in 
any  program  of  graduate  or  professional  edu- 
cation supervised  by  any  postsecondary  edu- 
cational institution,  nor  during  service,  not 
in  excess  of  three  years,  in  the  Armed  Forces, 
Peace  Corps,  or  Volunteers  in  Service  to 
America. 

(h)  The  llablUty  to  repay  any  loan  shall  be 
canceled  upon  the  death  of  the  borrower,  and 
shall  be  suspended  during  any  period  of  total 
disability  (determined  under  regulations  of 
the  Commissioner) . 

(1)  As  used  in  this  section  the  term  "post- 
secondary  educational  Institution"  shall 
have  the  same  meaning  as  an  "eligible  in- 
stitution" under  subpart  B  of  title  VI  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  or  under  the 
National  Vocational  Student  Loan  Insur- 
ance Act  of  104)5. 

LOAN  CANCKLLATION  FOX  SEBVICC  AS  A  TKACmB 

Sac.  803.  (a)  Not  exceeding  50  per  centum 
of  any  loan  provided  under  section  802  shall 
be  canceled  for  service  as  a  full-time  teacher 
In  an  elementary  or  secondary  school  de- 
scribed in  section  a06(b)  (3)  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958.  at  the  rate 
of  10  per  centiun  of  the  total  amount  of 
such  loan  for  each  complete  academic  year 
of  such  service 

(b)  Not  exceeding  100  per  centum  of  any 
such  loan,  shall  be  canceled  for  service  as  a 
full-time  teacher  in — 

(1)  a  school  which  has  a  high  concentra- 
tion of  children  from  low-income  families  In 
accordance  with  the  criteria  used  In  Im- 
plementing title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965:  or 

(2)  a  program  of  special,  including  pre- 
school, education,  or  training  designed  to 
combat  poverty,  unemployment,  or  cultural 
disadvantage  under  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  of  1964  or  the  Manpower  and  Devel- 
opment Training  Act  of  1962. 
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at  the  rate  of  30  per  centum  of  the  total 
amount  of  the  loan  for  each  complete 
academic  year  of  such  service. 

EXPANSION     or     HXCHia     KDUCATION     FAdLrrlES 

Sac.  804.  To  provide  for  the  expansion  of 
higher  education  facilities  as  will  be  re- 
quired by  the  growing  demand  for  higher 
education,  especially  as  Is  stimulated  by  this 
Utle.  secUon  401(d)  of  the  Higher  Education 
Facilities  Act  of  1963.  is  amended  by — 

(a)  striking  the  Federal  matching  share 
for  higher  educational  facilities  of  "33 V^  per 
centum"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "66»3 
per  centum;"  and 

(b)  striking  the  Federal  matching  share 
for  community  colleges  of  "40  per  centum" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "70  per  centum  " 

AUTHORIZATION     OP     APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  805.  I  a)  For  the  purposes  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  except  for 
section  805.  there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  the  sum  of  $1,000,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  July  1.  1968:  and 
for  each  subsequent  fiscal  year  the  same  sum 
Increased  by  annual  increments  of  $500,000.- 

000.  until  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  July  1, 
1976;  and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter  the 
sum  of  (5.000,000,000. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  section  804  of  this  title,  section 
101(b)  of  the  Higher  Education  Facilities 
Act  of  1963  is  amended  by  striking  out  every- 
thing in  the  first  sentence  following  "June 
30.  1968"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "$1.800  000.000  for  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  on  July  1.  1968;  and  for  each  sub- 
sequent fiscal  year  the  same  sum  Increased 
by  annual  Increments  of  $300,000,000  up  to 
and  including  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July 

1,  1976;  and  for  the  fiscal  years  beginning  on 
July  1  in  1976  and  1977  the  sum  of  $4,200,- 
000,000.  Sums  appropriated  under  this  sub- 
section are  authorized  to  remain  available 
until  expended,  or  until  June  30.  1978,  which- 
ever first  occurs.  Any  unappropriated  jxjrtlon 
of  the  amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  any  such  fiscal  year  may  be  appropriated 
in  any  subsequent  fiscal  year  during  the 
period  beginning  July  1,  1969.  and  ending 
June  30.  1978.  In  addition  to  the  amount 
otherwise  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
such  subsequent  fiscal  year." 
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Fbcal  year 

IStt 
(bUlioat) 


Chsnft  over  next  10  y««n 


Fiscal ye«r 

197t 
(billions) 


I.  Full  •mpleymtnt  opportunity 

II.  Conipr*h«nsiv«  minimum  wag* 

III.  Equal  smployment  opportunltif  entorcsmant  <. 

IV.  Family  allowancas' 

V.  Adaquate  housini 

VI.  Fair  housing  i .... 

VII.  Mora  rtfaetiva  itliooli 


$16. 0    Dacraasas  annually  by  $2,000,000,000. 


7.3  

1 7    Incraasas  annually  by  $600,000,000. 


$7.0 
9.1 


VIII.  Postsecondary  educational  opportunity. 

IX.  Miscallanaous 

Tolsl 


1.0    Increasas   annually   by  $500,000,000  except   in 

fiscal  year  1977. 
1.9*  Increases   annually   by   $800,000,000  except  in 

foul  yasc  1977. 

.1 : 


3ao 


5.0 

8.8 

.1 


3ao 


>  Title  IX  authorizes  $100,000  annually  tor  the  additional  adninistrativa  costs  ol  Implementing  titles  II.  III.  and  VI. 

:  tt.600,000.000  >s  authorized  but  income  tax  will  recover  $1,300,000,000  in  the  first  year.  The  upward  trend  of  average  family 
taubia  Income  should  more  than  offset  the  expected  slight  increase  in  the  number  of  children  during  that  period.  The  result  is  a 
slight  decrease  in  net  cost  over  the  10-yaar  period. 


Canal  Zone  Winner  of  Voice  of  Democracy 
Contest:  John  Wright  CarU$le 


HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

or    MA>TI.ANI> 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  4.  196S 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  and  Its  ladles  auxiliary 


conducts  a  Voice  of  Democracy  Contest. 
This  year  there  were  over  400.000  par- 
ticipants. The  theme  was  "Freedom's 
Challenge."  The  winning  contestant  from 
each  State  is  brought  to  Washington  for 
the  final  judging,  as  a  guest  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars,  and  presented  at 
their  annual  congressional  dinner,  this 
year  to  be  held  at  the  Sheraton -Park  Ho- 
tel on  March  12. 

The  winner  fr<Mn  the  Canal  Zone  this 
year  was  John  Wright  Carlisle,  of  Mar- 
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garita.  Canal  Zone.  Since  the  Canal 
Zone's  activities  come  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries Committee,  it  Is  my  privilege  to  con- 
gratulate Mr.  Carlisle  and  to  insert  in 
the  Record  his  award-winning  speech, 
which  follows: 

Freedom's  Chaixsngs:  The  Deadly  Tuo 

Ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  the  case 
brought  before  this  court  has  been  common- 
ly dubbed  "Freedom's  Challenge."  The  de- 
fendants are  as  follows:  the  rioter,  the  law- 
breaker, and  the  subverslonlst,  who  all  work 
hand  In  hand  with  one  another.  Their  goal, 
ihe  destruction  of  freedom. 

First,  let's  take  the  case  of  the  rioter.  He  is 
une  who  disrupts  order  and  causes  chaoe.  He 
stirs  up  hatred  and  unrest  among  the  popu- 
lation. He  can  create  miss  hysteria  and  paoilc 
which  In  turn  causes  damage  to  property  and 
loss  of  life.  Their  alleged  patriotic  Ideals  are 
very  unpatriotic  as  well  as  being  demoral- 
izing. They  call  for  weapons  disarmament 
and  this  not  only  endangers  our  lives  but  the 
lives  of  the  entire  free  world.  Furthermore, 
how  can  such  peaceful  Intentions  be  brought 
out  In  such  an  adverse  manner? 

Next,  the  case  of  the  lawbreaker.  He  haunts 
our  city  streets  and  ptu-ks  at  night  In  the 
form  of  "muggers."  molesters,  etc.  He  robs 
the  gains  of  honest  toU.  He  takes  anything, 
regardless  of  the  consequences  to  other  peo- 
ple. In  general  he  hinders  our  way  of  life. 
It  Is  because  of  him  that  It  Isn't  safe  for  peo- 
ple to  walk  on  the  streets  of  a  city  or  stroll 
through  the  park  on  a  moonlit  night.  It  is 
because  of  blm  that  much  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  goes  into  crime  prevention  Insteaid  of 
more  productive  fields. 

Last,  and  certainly  not  least.  Is  the  most 
(Ungerous  of  all.  the  subverslonlst.  There  Is 
iio  real  defense  against  him  In  a  free  coun- 
try, for  everyone  has  the  right  to  say  what 
he  wishes.  Under  this  cover  he  may  build 
up  a  frenzy  of  emotion  that  could  demoralize 
people  fighting  other  subverslonlsts  in  other 
1  inds  throughout  the  world.  In  other  words, 
.'■ome  of  the  protesters  of  war  work  solely 
to  demoralize  troops  fighting  their  overseas 
rounterparts.  These  people  wish  to  destroy 
freedom  and  Initiate  a  totalitarian  rule  In 
the  free  lands  of  today.  To  achieve  this,  one 
may  pose  as  a  good  citizen  for  awhile  but 
when  the  time  Is  ripe  they  will  emerge  as 
usurpers  trying  to  confuse  much  of  the  pub- 
lic by  Initiating  Ideas  publicly  that  could 
riuse  conflict. 

These  three  form  a  deadly  force  and  work 
within  a  never  ending  cycle.  The  lawbreaker 
.'supplies  the  subverslonlst  with  a  possible  ex- 
cuse to  cause  discouraging  propaganda.  While 
the  subverslonlst  supplies  these  ideas  to  the 
rioter,  the  rioter  helps  the  lawbreaker  by  pro- 
V  idlng  confusion;  this  confusion  acts  as  a 
decoy  and  furnishes  the  lawbreaker  the  time 
he  needs  to  ply  his  trade. 

Members  of  the  Jury,  their  fate  is  in  your 
hands,  a  fate  that  afreets  the  continuance 
of  freedom.  If  controlled,  freedom  will  exist. 
If  not,  the  days  of  freedom  are  numbered. 
Members  of  the  Jury,  supporters  of  freedoom, 
what  is  your  verdict? 


Connecticut  ReceiTe$  New  Weights  and 
Measures  Standards 


HON.  EMILIO  Q.  DADDARIO 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  4.  1968 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
the  State  of  Connecticut  will  receive  a 
new  set  of  weights  and  measures  stand- 
ards, under  a  national  program  to  re- 
place the  measurement  standards  of  all 
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50  States.  The  presentation  will  be  made 
by  Mr.  John  P.  Eberhard,  Director  of  the 
Institute  for  Applied  Technology  of  the 
Commerce  Department's  National  Bu- 
reau of  Standards.  Receiving  the  new 
standards  on  behalf  of  the  State  will  be 
Lt.  Gov.  A.  R.  Frassinelli.  My  service  on 
the  Science  and  Astronautics  Committee 
has  given  me  a  deep  appreciation  of  the 
vital  role  played  by  our  national  meas- 
urement system — in  tlie  research  labora- 
tory as  well  as  in  the  marketplace.  Many 
of  the  standards  now  in  use  throughout 
the  country  were  provided  to  the  States 
more  than  a  century  ago,  and  there  is  a 
pressing  need  to  systematically  replace 
the  standards  so  that  uniform  and  ac- 
curate measurements  can  be  assured  in 
the  commercial  life  of  the  Nation.  Under 
our  system  of  government,  the  regula- 
tion of  commercial  weights  and  measures 
is  primarily  a  State  and  local  responsi- 
bility. The  role  of  the  Federal  Crovern- 
ment  is  to  sen-e  as  a  technical  resource 
for  the  States.  Tlie  presentation  cer- 
emony on  Monday  is  a  perfect  illustra- 
tion of  this  creative  federalism,  as  the 
concept  has  been  advocated  by  President 
Johnson. 


A  National  Attack  on  the  Problem  of  Fires 


HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF   CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  4.  1968 

Mr.  MILiLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, last  Friday  I  had  the  honor  of  being 
present  when  President  Johnson  signed 
into  law  the  Fire  Research  and  Safety 
Act.  When  the  comprehensive,  national 
program  authorized  by  this  act  is  put 
into  operation,  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  country  will  have  greater 
protection  against  the  threat  to  life  and 
property  caused  by  fires.  Just  a  year  ago, 
in  response  to  a  plea  by  President  John- 
son. I  introduced  the  Fire  Research  and 
Safety  Act.  After  extensive  study  and 
hearings,  and  with  the  expert  guidance 
of  Mr.  DADDARIO,  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Science,  Research  and  De- 
velopment, the  fire  bill  was  approved  by 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics, and  then  by  the  House.  The  cere- 
mony in  the  White  House  last  week 
signified  the  successful  conclusion  of  the 
first  stage — enactment  of  legislation.  It 
also  signified  the  beginning  of  the  second 
stage — implementation  of  the  program 
by  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  an 
outstanding  Federal  research  laboratory 
with  broad  experience  in  the  problem  of 
fires.  Everyone  who  worked  to  secure  pas- 
sage of  the  Fire  Research  and  Safety  Act 
can  take  satisfaction  from  an  important 
jot) — ^well  done.  The  significance  of  this 
legislation  vtas  highlighted  by  President 
Johnson  in  his  remarks  at  the  signing 
ceremony,  and  with  permission,  I  insert 
the  remarks  in  the  Record  : 
Remarks  of  The  President  Upon  SiCNtNC 
S.  1124,  PiEE  Research  and  Safety  Act, 
THE  East  Room,  March  1,  1968 
Secretary  Trowbridge,  distinguished  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  the  House,  Ladles  and 
Gentlemen : 
First  of  all.  I  want  to  welcome  to  the  East 
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Room  this  afternoon  200  business  leaders  and 
State  officials  from  throughout  the  Nation. 

Their  mission  here  is  to  spearhead  the  new 
Jobs  program  in  50  of  our  largest  cities.  These 
people  are  the  do-ers  and  the  movers  of  the 
National  AlUance  of  Businessmen.  They  are 
going  to  roll  up  their  sleeves  and  And  the 
answer  to  one  of  America's  most  urgent 
needs — decent  Jobs  for  500,000  men  and 
women  who  are  the  hard  core  unemployed — 
the  people  who  want  to  work  but  who  need 
that  special  help  and  training  to  put  them  on 
the  road  to  productivity. 

As  Mr.  Clifford  said  when  he  was  sworn  in 
a  few  moments  ago  as  Secretary  of  Defense, 
he  was  thankful  for  the  opportunity,  after 
living  in  this  land  for  61  years,  to  have  a 
chance  to  pay  the  debt  to  the  country  that 
he  owed  the  country. 

I  am  thankful  that  we  have  businessmen, 
the  creatures  and  the  product  of  our  free 
enterprise  system,  and  our  peculiar  system  of 
government,  who  In  their  affluence,  and  In 
a  period  of  prosperity,  the  like  of  which  they 
have  not  known  before,  are  willing  to  leave 
their  companies  and  sptend  their  time  and 
talents  to  help  those  who  are  less  fortunate, 
those  who  haven't  done  so  well,  but  who 
could  pull  down  our  whole  system  if  our 
system  can't  be  made  to  work  for  them,  too. 

To  you  businessmen  who  are  undertaking 
this  new  venture  under  the  leadership  of 
that  dynamic  business  executive,  Henry  Ford 
II,  I  salute  you.  I  thank  you.  I  have  great 
hopes  for  the  work  ahead. 

The  measure  we  have  come  here  today  to 
sign  deals  with  another  very  important  na- 
tional problem. 

It  is  a  terrible  thing  when  tragedy  strikes 
so  often  that  it  no  longer  even  shocks  us. 

Just  the  other  week,  Mrs.  Johnson  and  I 
were  shocked  by  a  terrible  story  that  we  saw 
in  the  newspaper:  10  children  were  burned 
to  death  In  one  awful  night.  A  complete 
family  was  wiped  out,  was  destroyed,  was  no 
more. 

There  were  other  fires  that  night;  hundreds 
of  other  Americans  died  that  night.  Hundreds 
more  were  scarred  and  crippled. 

The  most  shocking  thing  about  all  of  these 
tragedies  is  that  they  are  repeating  tragedies. 
They  happen  night  after  night.  They  go  on 
day  after  day. 

Fire,  as  I  think  most  of  you  know,  is  our 
third  largest  caxiae  of  accidental  death  in 
America. 

In  1966  alone,  more  than  12.000  of  our 
fellow  hxmian  beings  died  in  flres.  That  is 
more  than  we  lost  in  Vietnam  all  year  from 
the  enemy  bullets. 

Almost  $2  billion  In  homes  and  businesses 
went  up  in  flames. 

Man  Invented  fire  for  his  own  safety  and 
security,  but  man  has  really  never  learned 
how  to  control  It.  We  all  live  with  the  threat 
of  an  accidental  fire. 

Our  little  baby  with  a  match,  the  bursting 
gas  stove,  the  leaking  pipe,  the  careless  smok- 
er in  the  bed.  the  exploding  pipeline — all  of 
these  are  shocking  accidents,  but  the  most 
shocking  truth  of  all  Is  terribly  clear.  That 
Is  this: 

This  great  Nation  of  which  we  are  all  so 
proud  and  dedicated  leads  the  entire  world 
In  technology,  but  it  falls  so  far  behind  the 
other  nations  In  protecting  Its  own  people. 
Our  per  capita  death  rate  is  twice  that  of 
Canada.  It  Is  four  times  that  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  It  Is  6V2   times  that  of  Japan. 

This  Is  a  shameful  waste.  This  Is  some- 
thing that  we  should  stop,  we  must  stop,  and 
we  are  going  to  stop. 

But  we  cannot  stop  it  when  many  of  our 
flreflghtlng  techniques  date  back  to  the  Chi- 
cago fire  of  1871.  Many  of  our  firefighters  are 
as  Ill-trained  and  Ill-equipped. 

The  blU  we  sign  today  Is  a  Fire  Research 
and  Safety  Act  for  all  Americans.  It  will  help 
us  put  out  many  of  these  fires  before  they 
ever  start. 

It  authorizes,  for  the  first  time  In  our  hla- 
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tory,  a  Are  research  and  safety  program.  Now 
we  can  launch  new  studies  into  the  causes 
of  flres  and  Into  new  methods  of  fire  preven- 
tloa  and  control.  We  can  educate  the  public 
on  how  to  avoid  Are  hazards.  We  can  set  up 
new  training  programs  to  improve  our  flre- 
flghtlng  techniques  and  to  sUengthen  the 
local  flre  departments. 

This  important  measure  Is  a  tribute  to  the 
work  of  a  great  American  leader,  the  work 
of  the  distinguished  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Sandy  Trowbrldtce.  who  leaves  us  today.  He 
fought  for  this  bill,  and  many  other  good 
bills  of  a  like  natxire.  and  he  succeeded  He 
did  It  because  it  Is  needed,  because  It  Is  right. 
and  because  It  Is  going  to  protect  all  of  us. 

This  Is  the  first  consumer  bill  passed  at 
this  Session  of  Congress.  It  Is  one  of  the  12 
consumer  bills  that  we  recommended  last 
year.  We  batted  33 "j  percent.  We  got  four  of 
them  at  the  first  session. 

We  sent  up  six  new  consumer  proposals 
this  year.  I  wish  we  had  a  subcommittee  on 
each  of  them,  working  morning,  afternoon 
and  night  now.  so  that  we  could  get  them 
reported  before  we  get  In  a  rush  to  get  out  of 
here  in  July  I  appeal  to  the  Members  of 
Congress  to  get  them  assigned  for  hearings.  I 
will  turnls^)^  the  witnesses  immediately. 

We.  need  legislation  of  this  type.  It  costs  us 
little.  The  hazards  are  great.  The  clock  is 
ticking.  Time  Is  wasting.  We  should  l>e  mov- 
ing ahead.  I  am  glad  we  are  moving  ahead 
with  this  proposal. 

I  hope  we  can  come  back  Into  this  room 
again  soon  to  sign  these  other  dozen  or  so 
measures  that  are  now  pending. 

All  Americans  should  know,  should  remem- 
ber, should  be  restless  and  dissatisfied  imttl 
we  actually  get  the  signature  on  a  Truth  in 
Lending     Act. 

An  explosion  In  a  major  city  tomorrow 
would  get  us  a  Pipeline  Safety  Bill  quickly, 
but  we  shouldn't  have  to  wait  until  people  die 
to  get  It.  It  Is  there,  and  I  hope  It  is  enacted. 

We  need  a  strong  poultry  bill.  We  need  a 
fish  Inspection  bill. 

The  list  Is  long,  but  so  are  the  needs  of 
this  public  that  we  represent.  Consumer  leg- 
islation deserve)  a  high  priority.  It  concerns 
every  American. 

Sometimes  I  '.hlnk  It  concerns  one  Ameri- 
can more  than  It  does  any  of  the  others. 
I  want  to  salute  Miss  Betty  Fximess  this 
morning  for  the  great  leadership  she  has 
given  to  this  field.  I  want  to  challenge  her 
to  try  to  wake  up  the  women  of  America, 
and  the  men,  too.  for  that  matter,  to  get 
behind  these  consumer  measures  that  we 
have  recommended,  that  we  have  submitted, 
and  that  we  hope  will  pass. 

We  say  on  what  has  come  to  u*  this  morn- 
ing, well  done. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


Let's  Get  Going  With  the  ConstructiTe 
Travel  IncentiTe  Program  To  Reduce 
Ow  TraTei  Deficit 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  4.  1968 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  President's  Industry- 
Government  Travel  Taslc  Force  for  a 
vigorous  and  imaginative  effort  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  Europeans  visiting 
the  United  States  this  year  should  be  put 
Into  effect  immediately. 

The  task  force's  recommendations  em- 
body the  proposal  for  a  travel  Incentive 
plan  incorporated  In  the  Travel  Incen- 
tive Act  of  1968.  H.R.  14607.  Introduced 
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on  January  15  by  myself  and  cosponsored 
by  Representatives  Ken  W.  Hechlkr, 
Jonathan  B.  Bingham.  John  Conyers, 
Jr.,  Don  Edwards,  Leonard  Farbstein, 
Robert  L  Lecgett.  Sam  Qibbons.  Morris 
K.  Udall,  Mrs.  Edith  Green,  Frank 
Thompson,  Jr..  Richard  T.  Hanna.  Wil- 
liam D.  Hathaway.  Richard  D.  McCar- 
thy, Ldcien  N.  Neozi,  Paul  Findley, 
Fred  Schwencel,  Charles  W.  Whalen, 
Jr.,  Seymour  Halpern,  Frank  Horton. 
and  Charles  McC.  Mathias.  Jr. 

In  the  task  force's  formulation  of  this 
proposal  the  existing  U.S.  Travel  Service 
ofDces  in  key  European  cities  would  issue 
visitor  hospitality  cards.  These  cards 
would  entitle  European  visitors  to  the 
United  States  during  1968  and  1969  to 
once-ln-a-Ufetlme  discounts  on  their  ex- 
penses for  travel  in  and  to  the  United 
States.  If  all  necessary'  approvals  can 
be  obtained,  transatlantic  flights  would 
be  cut  by  25  percent,  domestic  air  fares  by 
50  percent,  railroad  fares  25  percent, 
hotel  and  motel  charges  by  up  to  40  per- 
cent, and  charter  bus  and  car  rental  fees 
by  10  percent.  The  hospitality  cards 
would  also  entitle  visitors  to  free  admis- 
sion to  national  parks  and  forests,  mu- 
seums, and  other  public  attractions,  and 
free  use  of  local  public  transportation. 

The  dlscoimts,  resulting  from  the 
desire  of  private  travel-oriented  Indus- 
tries to  stimulate  travel  and  reduce  our 
tourism  deficit  constructively,  would 
amount  to  as  much  as  a  third  of  the 
normal  costs  of  travel  in  the  United 
States. 

Properly  promoted  by  a  beefed  up 
U.S.  Travel  Service  as  well  as  by  private 
concerns,  this  price  break  could  result 
In  a  sharp  increase  in  European  tourism 
to  the  United  States.  It  is  well  known 
that  many  of  the  Europeans  who  are 
now  afRuent  enough  to  travel  have  a 
strong  curiosity  about  the  United  States. 
But  they  are  deterred  from  visiting  us 
primarily  by  the  belief  that  travel  in  the 
United  States  is  inordinately  expensive. 

By  giving  them  an  economic  incen- 
tive— which  win  be  available  for  only  a 
year  or  two — to  fulfill  their  desire  to  see 
the  United  States,  we  can  reduce  our 
tourism  deficit  positively  by  at  least  as 
much  as  we  could  gain  with  the  restric- 
tlonist  travel  tax  proposal. 

The  5  percent  tax  on  international 
travel  tickets  and  the  reduction  of  the 
duty-free  customs  allowances  are  unob- 
jectionable. But  the  travel  tax  should  be 
dropped  so  we  can  get  on  with  the 
promising  recommendations  of  the  task 
force.  It  Is  idle  to  believe  that  we  can 
successfully  combine  a  travel  Incentive 
program  for  Europeans  with  a  travel 
restriction  program  for  Americans  which 
would  engender  enmity  and  encourage 
retaliation  by  those  who  are  hurt  by  it. 

I  should  like  to  include  at  this  point 
a  strong  statement  of  opposition  to  the 
restrictionist  approach  made  by  John  W. 
Hight,  executive  director  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  a  National  Trade  Policy,  Inc.: 
Statement   op   John    W.    Hicht,    ExECirrivi 

Dikector,     Committee     roa     a     National 

Tkaos    PoLtcT.    Inc..    Before    the    House 

Wats  and  Means  CoMMrrrEE.  PEBauART  21, 

1968 

Although  our  Committee,  In  Its  more  than 
14  years  on  the  Washington  scene,  has  tradi- 
tionally concerned   Itself  only  with  strictly 
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trade  policy  issues  (always  on  the  side  of 
sustained  freer  trade ) .  we  have  asked  to  ap- 
pear In  these  hearings  on  the  travel  proposals 
of  the  Administrations  balance-of-payments 
program.  We  shall  not  present  testimony  on 
the  subjecu  which  the  Chairman  has  ex- 
pUctlly  excluded  from  these  hearings.  Nor 
will  our  testimony  deal  with  other  trade 
policy  Issues  the  Congress  may  be  consider- 
ing later  this  year. 

We  appear  In  these  hearings  to  express  our 
distaste  for  the  travel  proposals  now  before 
you,  and  to  any  modified  restrictions  on  US 
travel  abroad  that  may  be  advoc.ited  at  thi.^; 
time. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  something  special 
had  to  be  done  on  the  balance-of-payments 
question  at  the  turn  of  the  year  In  response 
to  the  enlarged  payments  deficit  announced 
for  the  fourth  quarter  and  for  total  1967 
We  feel,  however,  that  this  situation  should 
have  been  anticipated  and  that  a  statement 
of  policy  such  as  that  which  follows  at  the 
end  of  this  paper  should  have  been  made 
which  would  have  endorsed  our  confidence 
In  the  dollar  and  perhaps  have  precluded 
the  objectionable  short-term  gimmicks 
which  the  New  Year's  message  included.  Sit- 
uations might  arise  where  such  drastic  de- 
vices may  have  to  be  employed  as  last -resort 
emergency  measures.  Such  a  need  has  not 
arisen. 

In  saying  this,  we  speak  for  no  Individual 
supporter  or  group  of  supporters  of  our  Com- 
mittee, or  for  any  special  Interest,  nor  at 
the  request  of  any  private  interest  with  a 
stake  in  the  question  before  you.  Our  sole 
standard  is  the  overall  national  interest.  We 
requested  an  opportunity  to  testify,  because 
we  find  objectionable  an  approach  to  our 
balance-of-payments  dlfflculties  that  takes 
the  form  of  restrictionist.  Indeed  protection- 
ist, measures  to  reduce  the  deficits  in  se- 
lected sectors  of  our  International  account.s 
as  a  means  of  reducing  the  overall  payments 
deficit  and  supposedly  of  Increasing  world 
confidence  in  the  dollar. 

When  our  Committee  opposes  restrlctlon- 
Ism  as  a  response  to  rising  import  competi- 
tion, we  do  not  take  a  dogmatic  position 
that  rejects  Import  restriction  under  abso- 
lutely all  circumstances.  Situations  could 
arise  where  Import  restrictions  (or  negotiated 
export  controls  by  foreign  governments),  oJ 
a  very  temporary  character,  may  be  neces- 
sary as  an  emergency  device  of  last  resort 
to  buy  time  for  other,  constructive  parts  of 
an  adjustment  program  to  take  effect,  and 
if  consistent  with  the  national  interest. 
These  trade  restrictions  must  not  be  of  a 
kind  that  leads  to  weakening  of  our  foreign 
earnings  position,  thus  turning  this  policy 
instrument  into  a  boomerang.  Under  no 
circumstances  should  resort  be  made  to  trade 
restriction  except  as  the  emergency  compo- 
nent of  a  comprehensive  adjustment  effort 
•that  places  primary  emphasis  on  the  other 
policy  components. 

It  is  because  the  Administration's  pro- 
posals on  foreign  travel  do  not  appear  to  re- 
flect such  u  pattern  of  policy  strategy,  and 
could  end  up  aggravating  the  very  problem 
they  are  supposed  to  remedy,  that  we  testify 
in  these  hearings  in  opposition  to  legislation 
that  would  restrict  or  discourage  foreign 
trips  by  Americans,  even  when  the  meas- 
ures profxjsed  would  apply  only  to  trips 
outside  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Administration 
approached  the  balance-of-payments  issue 
at  the  turn  of  the  year  took  near-panic 
proportions  which  the  response  from  many 
Congressional  quarters  has  matched  in  kind. 
The  kind  of  deals  that  may  be  negotiated 
between  the  two  ends  of  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue as  a  means  of  sweetening  objectionable 
travel-control  bills  or  refusing  the  Import 
quota  bills  would  aggravate,  not  remedy  the 
balance-of-payments  problem.  The  core  is- 
sue in  the  balance-of-payments  problem  is 
world  confidence  in  the  dollar.  The  proposals 
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before  you — In  fact,  any  kind  of  restrlctlon- 
Ism  or  protectionism — tend  to  Increase 
world  uncertainty  about  American  policy. 
American  credibility,  and  Inevitably  Amer- 
ican currency. 

What  should  have  come  out  of  the  Ad- 
ministration was  a  strong  statement  high- 
lighting the  following  points: 

(a)  explaining  the  reasons  for  the  en- 
larged payments  deficit  recorded  in  1967 
and  particularly  in  the  fourth  quarter,  or 
at  least  the  broad  outlines  of  the  reasons 
(they  are  not  signs  of  weakness); 

(b)  showing  the  strong  position  of  the 
U.S.  dollar  compared  with  other  major  cur- 
rencies; 

(c)  emphasizing  the  constructive  steps 
to  be  taken  In  domestic  and  foreign  policy 
to  keep  the  dollar  strong  and  make  it 
stronger  (e.g.,  determination  and  ability  to 
control  Inflationary  pressures,  and  inten- 
tion to  reduce  the  dollar  outflow  attribut- 
able to  U.S.  military  commitments  abroad  by 
a  more  efficient  execution  of  those  commit- 
ments, less  expensive  In  balance-of-pay- 
ments terms) ; 

(d)  explaining  the  harmful  Implications 
for  all  countries  of  restrictionist  measures 
we  could  take  In  our  foreign  economic 
po.lcy  but  are  determined  to  avoid  unless 
absolutely  necessary; 

(e)  calling  upon  the  creditor  countries 
of  Western  Europe  to  carry  out  the  re- 
sponsibilities that  devolve  on  countries 
enjoying  that  kind  of  balance-of-payments 
position;  and 

(f)  declaring  the  Government's  intention 
(1)  to  free  all  our  gold  reserves  for  the 
settling  of  dollar  conversions  by  foreign 
governments  and  central  banks  that  might 
prefer  sterile  gold  to  the  world's  strongest 
major  currency,  and  (II)  to  stop  guaran- 
teeing the  world's  gold  speculators  a  floor 
under  their  monetary  machinations. 

In  short,  what  was  and  Is  needed  Is  a 
balance-of-payments  strategy  that  takes 
accurate  account  of  the  dollar's  strength 
in  the  world  economy  and  the  far-reaching 
internaiionnl  implications  of  the  decisions 
we  make  In  foreign  economic  policy.  The 
proposals  before  you — aimed  at  legislatively 
turning  down  the  tap  uf  dollar  outflow  on 
travel  account  but  wittoout  evidence  of  the 
most  meticulous  grasp  of  the  facts  and 
of  the  comi;lcx  issues^ — seem  more  in  the 
realm  ('f  plumbing  than  of  policy. 


Freedom's  Challenge 


HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 
Monday.  March  4.  1968 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  and  its  ladies  auxiliary 
conducts  a  Voice  of  Democracy  Con- 
test. This  year  over  400,000  school  stu- 
dents participated  in  the  contest  com- 
peting for  the  five  scholarships  which 
are  awarded  as  the  top  prizes.  The  con- 
test theme  was  "Freedom's  Challenge." 

The  winning  contestant  from  each 
State  is  brought  to  Washington  for  the 
final  judging. 

This  year's  Tennessee  winner  is 
Michael  E.  Moore,  of  Kingsport,  Tenn.. 
a  resident  of  my  hometown,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  present  his  winning  speech 
for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  and  the 
leaders  of  the  Record. 

I  am  extremely  proud  of  Michael  and 
of  his  mature  understanding  of  the  re- 
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sponsibilitles     accompanying     freedom, 
and   I   believe   that   all   who   read   his 
speech  will  receive  inspiration  from  him. 
The  essay  is  as  follows: 

Freedom's  Challenge 
(By  Michael  E.  Moore,  of  Tennessee) 
Freedom     challenges     me     to     think — to 
think   Independently,    to   think   responsibly, 
to  think  constructively. 

TO    THINK    INDEPENDENTLY 

The  freedom  In  this  country  Is  the  great- 
est existing  stimulus  for  Independent 
thought.  The  right  to  dissent  is  most  dear 
in  America  and  I  must  always  be  willing 
to  exercise  that  right.  I  must  understand 
that  patriotism  does  not  entail  blind  ac- 
ceptance of  existing  institutions.  I  can 
fully  utilize  freedom  it  I  am  ready  with  an 
open,  questioning  mind.  I  must  be  an  in- 
dividual and  I  must  not  let  others  make 
decisions  for  me.  Expediency  must  not 
guide  my  opinions.  Not  only  do  I  have  the 
right  to  dissent,  but  also  I  am  duty  bound 
to  make  honest  personal  judgments  of 
existing  conditions. 

Thoreau  srtates,  "Let  every  man  make 
known  what  kind  of  government  would 
command  his  respect  and  that  will  be  one 
step   toward    obtaining    it." 

Individualism  in  both  thought  and  ac- 
tions— essential  to  meet  freedom's  chal- 
lenge. 

TO    THINK    RESPONSIBLY 

True  responsible  thought  is  perhaps  the 
most  difficult  to  attain. 

I  must  be  responsible  to  my  conscience; 
however,  I  must  co-ordinately  be  respon- 
sible to  society  and  its  laws.  One  cannot 
withdraw  from  society  as  Thoreau  did  to 
Walden  Pond  and  still  hope  to  meet  free- 
dom's challenge.  Civil  law  binds  society 
into  a  firm  imit  and  must  not  be  under- 
mined by  Thoreau's  IrresponEible  civil  dis- 
obedience. Everyday  participation  in  de- 
mocracy will  help  me  to  cultivate  a  deeper 
responsibility  to  myself  in  coordination 
with  society. 

Too  often  U.S.  citizens  passively  take  the 
privileges  of  their  freedom  without  involv- 
ing themselves  in  Its  maintenance.  Freedom 
challenges  me  to  be  responsible  to  myself 
and  to  others.  Clear,  responsible  thought  will 
prevent  sellish  motives  from  dominating  my 
actions. 

The  most  exciting  part  of  freedom  Is  Its 
challenge  for  the  future.  I  must  think  con- 
structively to  build  for  the  future.  Freedom's 
beauty  lies  in  the  imperfection  of  its  very 
nature.  No  free  state  has  ever  pretended 
perfection.  A  free  government  miraculously 
and  willingly  allows  Its  constituents  to  work 
so  that  freedom  can  ever  be  utilized  more 
efficiently.  In  this  respect  freedom  Is  the  best 
way  because  It  does  not  stifle  creativity  and 
creativity  holds  the  key  to  significant  im- 
provement. Under  this  free  system,  I  can  not 
only  build  more  of  the  same  national 
prosperity,  but  can  also  Improve  the  con- 
struction of  government  in  my  own  country 
and  widen  the  dimensions  of  freedom  so  that 
Its   message  may  spread  to  all  peoples. 

Freedom  for  all  is  the  hope  of  the  future. 
Constructive,  creative  thought  can  spur  free- 
dom on. 

Peter,  Paul,  and  Mary  sing.  You  cannot 
share  in  a  dream  unless  you  believe  in  it. 
Freedom's  most  meaningful  challenge  to  my 
generation  is  to  work  diligently  to  show  the 
world  In  these  hardest  years  of  the  twentieth 
century,  that  the  free  system  is  valid  and 
can  offer  all  mankind  something  of  value. 

Worldwide  belief  in  the  free  system  can 
only  come  when  the  American  people, 
through  their  thoughts  and  actions,  con- 
clusively prove  to  outsiders  that  "the 
dream"  Is  worthwhile. 

We  must  teach  the  world  that  true  free- 
dom cannot  be  compromised. 
My  heritage  Is  lofty;  my  future,  bright. 
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To  think  clearly.  Independently,  respon- 
sibly and  constructively  is  the  greatest  part 
of  freedom's  challenge. 

Freedom's  goal  cannot  be  achieved  until 
freedom's  challenge  Is  accepted  by  all. 


Student  Reporters  in  Vietnam — III 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  4.  1968 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
ofiace  has  just  received  the  latest  in  a 
continuing  series  of  on-the-scene  reports 
from  Vietnam  by  Lee  Dembart  and 
Ralph  Paladino,  two  staff  reporters  for 
the  Queens  College  Phoenix. 

These  reports  have  consistently 
showed  the  enterprise  and  good  sense 
characteristic  of  the  best  of  college 
joiUTialism  today.  Their  dispatches  liave 
also  given  me  rare  insights  into  the  atti- 
tudes of  two  bright  college  students  in 
direct  contact  with  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
I  consider  their  reports  to  be  of  special 
interest  to  those  of  us  who  are  trying  to 
maximize  our  knowledge  of  the  dire 
events  in  Vietnam,  and  I  therefore  in- 
.«;ert  these  reports  into  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Can  Tho,  Sodth  Vietnam 
(By  Lee  Dembart) 

In  Vietnam,  as  in  the  United  States, 
butter  has  been  replaced  by  guns. 

While  American  officials  speak  glowingly 
of  a  program  called  Revolutionary  Develop- 
ment, the  latest  in  a  long  series  of  pacifica- 
tion projects,  the  workers  in  the  program 
have  become  immobilized.  To  that  extent, 
the  Viet  Cong  Tet  offensive  was  successful. 

"You  picked  a  helluva  time  to  come  down 
here  and  talk  about  pacification."  a  reporter 
was  told  by  one  of  the  top  civilian  advisers 
here  in  the  Mekong  Delta.  "We're  trying  to 
dig  ourselves  out  from  this  mess  so  we  can 
get  back  to  pacification." 

U.S.  Government  spokesmen  say  It  will  be 
a  matter  of  just  a  few  weeks  before  normal 
operations  can  be  resumed.  Other  observers, 
some  in  the  government,  think  months  or 
years  would  be  a  more  realistic  estimate. 

What  is  perhaps  most  Important  Is  that 
regular  U.S.  combat  troops  are  about  to  be 
assigned  to  the  Delta  for  the  first  time. 
Until  now,  military  personnel  in  this  region 
have  truly  been  advisers  to  Vietnamese 
counterparts. 

But  informed  sources  say  that  now  it  will 
be  a  very  short  time  before  a  full  company 
of  U.S.  troops,  and  perhaps  more,  will  be 
assigned  to  this  Fourth  Corps  region,  ex- 
tending into  every  one  of  the  16  provinces. 

Scores  of  Vietnamese  pacification  teams 
have  been  called  in  from  their  towns  and 
hamlets  to  Can  Tho,  largest  city  In  the 
Delta  and  headquarters  of  the  U.S.  Com- 
mand. Some  of  the  hamlets  have  been  com- 
pletely destroyed:  others  are  no  longer  con- 
sidered secure  enough  for  civilian  workers. 

Under  the  Revolutionary  Development 
program,  59-member  Vietnamese  units  go 
into  a  hamlet,  provide  seciu-ity,  assist  In  the 
solution  of  local  problems,  set  up  adminis- 
trative services,  and  establish  a  direct  link 
to  higher  government  authorities.  That's  the 
way  it  works  on  paper. 

But  according  to  one  U.S.  aide,  the  local 
teams  spend  more  time  grenadlng  fish,  loi- 
tering In  town,  and  antagonizing  the  local 
population  than  they  do  setting  up  a  gov- 
ernment.   "You    really    cant    blame    these 
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kl<U,"  tb*  aouroa  Mid.  "They're  «U  nught 
in  the  bind*  of  the  draft  and  the  American 
suzerainty,  and  really  have  little  Idea  of 
what  U  expected  of  them  or  bow  to  go  about 
doing  It.  They  have  to  turn  to  their  Ameri- 
can advlaers  for  everything,  and  the  situa- 
tion undermine*  what  little  commitment 
they  might  have  started  out  with." 

Many  of  the  RO  cadre*,  who  wear  black 
pajatnaa  to  make  them  look  like  the  vil- 
lagers they  work  with,  are  now  wandering 
the  streets  of  Can  Tbo  and  other  provincial 
capitals,  passing  time  until  they  can  get  back 
to  their  assignments. 

With  a  new  group  of  teams  graduating 
their  three-month  training  course  every 
few  weeks,  there  la  a  growing  surplus  of 
workers  with  nothing  to  do  and  no  place  to 

go 

American  offlelal*.  who  are  advising  the 
RD  program  through  an  agency  called  Civil 
Operations  and  Revolutionary  Development 
Support  I  CORDS),  are  now  faced  with  the 
choice  of  going  back  Into  the  1907  hamlets 
in  an  effort  to  rebuild  them  or  of  plowing 
ahead  Into  the  1968  program.  Until  that  de- 
cision Is  made,  and  until  a  considerable 
amount  of  security  Is  restored  to  the  areas, 
none  of  the  cadres  will  be  moving  back  Into 
the  neld 

CompUcaa&g  matters,  say  some  observ- 
ers. Is  the  fact  that  many  Vietnamese  prov- 
ince officials  may  be  using  their  Influence  to 
keep  the  RD  teams  In  the  provincial  capitals 
and  away  from  their  hamlets.  Because  the 
pacification  cadres  receive  para- military 
training,  the  Vietnamese  leaders  hope  the 
teams  can  bolster  sagging  ARVN  defenses  in 
the  event  of  another  Viet  Cong  attack. 

But,  as  American  sources  point  out,  the 
cadre*  are  helpless  against  an  all-out  Viet 
Cong  effort.  "Whenever  the  VC  want  to.  they 
can  take  a  hamlet  In  spite  of  any  defense 
put  up  by  a  Revolutionary  Development 
team,"  says  one  American  official. 

Last  November,  eight  RD  workers  were 
killed  and  16  others  wounded  a*  the  Viet 
Cong  overran  their  hamlet.  And  the  local 
people  are  well  aware  that  the  presence  of 
RD  workers  makes  their  hamlet  a  better  tar- 
get for  Viet  Cong  attack. 

It  has  become  almost  a  standing  joke  here 
to  say  that  this  Is  a  war  for  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  people.  One  pundit  refers  to 
this  "other  war"  as  WHAM,  turning  the  gov- 
ernment's penchant  (or  alphabet  soup  back 
on  Itself.  But  at  least  there  Is  acknowledge- 
ment by  all  but  the  staunchest  military  peo- 
ple that  this  war  cannot  be  won  on  the  bat- 
tlefield. 

For  pacification  to  proceed,  the  area  must 
be  secure.  Say*  one  American  official:  "The 
policy  now  Is  that  any  hamlet  that  has 
known  VC  units  will  be  wiped  off  the  face 
of  the  map.  How  can  you  have  an  RD  pro- 
gram In  the  midst  of  such  a  policy? 

"Security  is  the  prime  thing.  And  while 
pacification  teams  are  supposed  to  give  their 
hamlets  security,  most  of  them  withdraw 
for  the  night  to  the  district  towns  and  re- 
turn the  next  morning." 

Official  spokesmen  In  Saigon  deny  that 
this  practice  Is  widespread,  but  a  reporter 
going  through  the  Delta  hears  of  It  every- 
where. 

The  Saigon  spokesmen  also  say  that  Revo- 
lutionary Development  Is  In  essence  different 
from  all  the  pacification  programs  that  pre- 
ceded It.  "We  know  all  the  programs  didn't 
w<ork."  the  sources  say.  "That  was  because  all 
the  government  of  Vietnam  tried  to  do  was 
establish  Its  presence.  Now  the  government  Is 
going  to  show  the  Vietnamese  they  have 
something  to  gain  by  supporting  It." 

But,  say  government  workers  In  the  field, 
most  rural  Vietnamese  know  little  and  care 
less  about  the  government  In  Saigon.  "You 
go  five  kllcks  (kilometers)  out  of  town  and 
the  people  have  never  even  heard  of  Saigon." 
said  one  official  In  Ba  Xuyen  province.  "The 
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government  has  been  out-admlnlatered  by 
the  NLF  for  aft  years,  and  It's  very  unlikely 
that  it  will  ever  establish  administrative 
control  over  this  country. 

"This  province  was  supposed  to  be  100  per- 
cent pacified  by  June  of  1868  Now  the  gov- 
ernment Is  holding  on  here  by  Its  teeth." 

Nor.  say  other  officials  In  the  field.  Is  there 
tremendous  hope  that  the  situation  will  Im- 
prove. "Dean  Rusk,  Ellsworth  Bunker,  and 
Robert  Kromer  (the  chief  of  pacification  at 
the  U.S.  Embassy)  will  never  know  what's 
going  on  out  here,"  said  one  official.  "There's 
tremendous  pressure  on  everyone  to  write 
positive  reports,  and  I  can  see  my  own  stuff 
get  more  and  more  optimistic  as  it  moves  up 
the  ladder  every  month." 

For  the  time  being,  though,  not  only  will 
the  pacification  project  not  Improve.  It  will 
not  even  continue.  Inasmuch  as  every  airfield 
In  the  Mekong  Delta  Is  being  subjected  to 
a  nightly  mortar  attack,  attention  ha*  shifted 
to  providing  security.  And  security  and 
pacification  don't  mix. 

AaoABO  A  FoawAao  An  Contsollsb,  Wkvt  or 
Tam  Son  Nhut 
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(By  Lee  Dembart) 

"We'll  go  In  over  Cambodia."  the  pilot  told 
me  through  the  headset.  "If  we  get  hit.  we'll 
glide  back  Into  Vietnam." 

How  he  knew  where  the  border  was  Is  any- 
body's guess.  Neither  markers  nor  terrain 
nor  geography  showed  the  slightest  difference 
between  Vietnam  and  its  neighbor  to  the 
west  But  he  knew.  "See  those  two  trees?"  he 
asked. 

"Afflmiatlve." 

"And  see  the  little  path  behind  them?" 

"Yup." 

"Fifty  meters  past  Is  Cambodia." 

And  as  we  strayed  cautiously  across  the 
border,  the  pilot  put  our  single  engine  plane 
into  a  ninety-degree  bank  and  scatmed  the 
country  below  for  telltale  signs  of  Viet  Cong 
Infiltration 

The  forward  air  controller  runs  the  air 
show  In  South  Vietnam.  Constantly  flying 
over  every  square  mile  of  the  country,  the 
pilots  who  draw  this  duty  seek  out  the 
Viet  Cong,  pinpoint  their  location,  and  call 
In  the  heavy  bombers  for  the  air  strikes. 

They  fly  old  airplanes,  hand-me-downs 
from  the  Army,  capable  of  flying  at  low  alti- 
tudes and  reduced  speeds.  And  they  talk 
constantly  with  their  tower,  updating  Intel- 
ligence, relaying  suspicious  movements 
below. 

"There's  a  hundred  VC  down  there."  the 
pilot  said  as  he  circled  over  rice  paddle* 
and  bombed-out  villages.  All  I  could  see  were 
people  working  In  the  walst-hlgh  water  and 
water  buffalo  stomping  through  the  rice. 
"They  hide  their  sampans  under  the  tree* 
and  travel  through  the  paddles  at  night," 
the  pilot  was  saying. 

The  sampan  travel  has  cut  canals  through 
the  country  all  the  way  from  the  Cambodian 
border.  And  beyond.  Flying  at  no  more  than 
500  feet,  the  pilot  examine*  the  grass,  try- 
Ing  to  determine  when  the  last  infiltrators 
came  through  and  in  which  direction  they 
were  heading. 

"Hasn't  been  any  movement  In  the  last 
couple  of  days."  he  said.  "But  there  hasn't 
been  any  movement  out  of  here  either. 
Sixty  percent  of  the  people  who  came  Into 
Saigon  came  In  through  this  route,  and  now 
either  they're  all  dead  or  they're  still  in 
there.  Nobody's  moving  out." 

It  didn't  look  like  anybody  was  moving. 

The  plane  headed  out  over  Hau  Nghla 
(CQ)  Province,  Just  on  the  Vietnam  side  of 
the  border.  "Anything  here  is  fair  game."  the 
pilot  said.  "The  VC  control  this  whole  area." 

Below,  bomb  craters  made  the  landscape 
look  like  the  surface  of  the  moon.  The  few 
roads  that  crossed  the  area  had  been  gutted 
by  the  350  and  500-pound  blasts.  "Charley 
knows  this  area  like  the  back  ot  his  hand." 
the  pilot  radioed.  "And  that's  the  way  we 


have  to  know  It  too.  'Cause  that's  the  only 
way  we  can  stop  his  getting  In." 

We  made  a  sweeping  left  turn  and,  drop- 
ping down  lower,  headed  back  over  the  pad- 
dles. The  remnants  of  a  village  passed  by 
underneath.  Palm  tree  swayed  In  the  wind, 
but  there  was  no  other  movement.  "Charley 
came  in  there  and  told  the  people  they  had 
to  put  him  up  for  a  couple  of  days.  Then  he 
made  them  build  deep  bunkers  and  trenches. 
The  area  was  mined  so  we  had  to  call  In  some 
Are  power." 

And  we  circled  some  more.  "That  sonofa- 
bltch  must  be  around  here  someplace,"  the 
pilot  said,  trying  to  maneuver  his  plane  Into 
good  obaervlng  position  while  at  the  same 
time  stasrlng  out  of  the  range  of  any  possible 
ground  fire.  We  both  wore  flak  jackets.  And 
survival  vests. 

No  more  than  300  meters  Into  Cambodia 
we  flew  over  a  Viet  Cong  hospital,  hidden  In 
a  clump  of  trees.  "Four  days  ago  I  spotted 
them  bringing  their  wounded  in  there. 
Floated  them  in  on  sampans."  Now  there  was 
no  trace  of  activity.  The  untrained  observer 
could  barely  make  out  something  down  there 
among  the  trees. 

Suddenly  the  sun  glanced  off  a  piece  of 
metal  in  a  trench.  The  pilot  banked  the  plane 
and  flew  off  quickly  In  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. "An  anti-aircraft  position,"  he  said. 
"You  dont  mind  If  I  get  up  a  little  higher. 
do  you?" 

"I  was  just  going  to  suggest  that."  I 
answered,  trying  to  sound  nonchalant. 

"It  was  right  In  this  area  that  I  picked 
up  my  first  bullet  hole."  he  shot  back,  cross- 
ing the  border  again  Into  South  Vietnam. 

The  man-made  canals  beneath  us  criss- 
crossed like  thousands  of  tiny  fingers.  In- 
filtrators across  the  border  can  choose  any 
route  to  any  point  In  the  III  Corps  area. 

As  the  Viet  Cong  come  across,  they  pick 
up  local  guerrillas  who  guide  them  to  where 
they  want  to  go.  stopping  along  the  way  to 
get  food  and  money  from  local  villagers. 

Two  black  dots  protruded  from  under  a 
clump  of  trees  beside  a  canal,  "Sampans." 
radioed  the  pilot.  He  gave  the  coordinates 
of  the  area  and  prepared  to  fire  smoke  rockets 
onto  the  exact  spot  where  he  wanted  the 
bombs  dropped. 

Putting  the  plane  Into  a  steep  bank,  he 
cut  the  engine  and  began  to  dive,  pointing 
the  noee  at  the  trees.  Wham,  the  rockets 
fired,  fiashes  trailing  behind  them,  and  the 
plane  climbed  out  back  to  lu  normal  alti- 
tude. "Ten  meters  off."  the  pilot  said,  sur- 
veying the  area  again. 

We  flew  off,  not  waiting  for  the  bombers 
and  fighter  bombers  who  would  obliterate 
the  sampans  and  everything  else  around. 

As  we  walked  from  the  plane  back  Into 
the  alr-oondltloned  trailer  that  serves  as  an 
office,  the  pilot  muttered.  ""There"s  a  lot  of 
people  getting  killed  out  here." 

Nha  Trano  PaoviNci: 
(By  Ralph  Paladlno) 

In  Vietnam,  the  enemy  Is  often  far  away. 
In  woods  and  forests  where  roads  do  not  cross 
and  eyes  cannot  see.  The  Impenetrable  must 
be  penetrated,  the  enemy  reached  and  pur- 
sued, and  where  possible,  killed.  It  Is  the  air- 
craft and  total  control  of  the  skies  that  make 
this  war  even  possible. 

Flying  Is  easy  In  Vietnam.  From  any  base 
at  any  time,  ships  leave  the  earth  In  an 
almost  continuous  stream  of  noise  and 
smoke.  Huge  cargo  planes,  deadly  fighters, 
helicopters  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  lumbering 
World  War  11  aircraft,  and  single  engine 
planes  whose  only  job  Is  to  tell  the  others 
what  to  do. 

On  the  plane,  you  wait  for  the  line  of 
ships  ahead  of  you  to  proceed  down  the  long 
runway  and  out  over  the  countryside.  Then 
you"re  there,  and  wonder  where  the  war  has 
disappeared  to  In  the  short  time  from  ground 
to  air.  The  land  could  not  look  more  peace- 
ful, covered  with  carefully  outlined  farms, 
villages  cut  with  dirt  roads,  ribbons  of  brown 
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highway,  stark  planes,  and  the  interminable 
forest,  m  which  all  that  moves  U  called  the 
enemy. 

The  O-l  U  a  small  single  engine  aircraft 
with  a  one-man  crew  and  room  for  two.  Used 
for  surveillance  and  forward  air  control.  It 
Is  the  pivot  of  the  air  war  in  the  South.  Over 
a  target  the  pilot  will  talk  the  faster  Jets  and 
long-range  artillery  Into  their  target  with 
what  from  1,500  feet  can  only  be  called  pin- 
point accuracy. 

But  what  Is  the  target?  For  six  days  aboard 
every  conceivable  aircraft.  I  listened  to  the 
chatter  of  plane  and  base  and  field,  watched 
death  rain  from  the  skies,  and  often  could 
not  answer  that  question.  Sixteen  rounds 
of  artillery  ammunition  crashed  on  the  edge 
of  a  Jungle  clearing,  each  round  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  250-pound  bomb.  The  Forward  Air 
Controller  over  the  target  had  radioed  the 
base  that  he  had  seen  one  man  In  the  clear- 
ing who  had  moved  Into  the  woods.  He  could 
not  Identify  the  uniform,  If  any.  Forty  min- 
utes later,  after  numerous  checks  to  flnd 
out  If  there  were  friendly  troops  In  the  area, 
the  barrage  began.  One  man,  36  minute* 
gone,  4000  pounds  of  artillery;  another 
victory. 

The  jungle  Is  dense.  At  treetop  level  you 
can  see  the  groimd  only  through  occasional 
gaps  In  the  tree*.  The  pilot  flew  over  the 
same  area  three  times  looking  for  struc- 
tures seen  earlier  In  the  week.  He  fired  eight 
flare  missiles  and  emptied  40  rounds  of  am- 
munition on  the  trees,  and  then  flew  home. 
Mission   accomplished. 

Later  a  flight  Is  scheduled  to  call  In  four 
air  strikes  on  suspected  enemy  positions. 
Screaming  Jets  approach  the  target,  marked 
by  thick  bUlows  of  phosphorus  smoke  which 
tbe  controller  had  rocketed  into  it.  The  di- 
rections are  simple:  "Enter  from  120  degrees, 
25  meters  to  the  left  of  my  smoke."  But  there 
Is  no  target  that  can  be  seen,  no  secondary 
explosions  Indicating  the  presence  of  enemy 
stores,  no  bodies  to  aid  the  contlnuoua  body 
count  figure  released  to  the  press.  Just  1600 
pounds  of  high  explosives,  napalm,  rocket* 
and  strafe,  holes  In  the  earth,  flre,  and  a  Job 
well  done. 

Sometimes  reality  Intervenes  In  this  play- 
war.  A  small  army  outpost,  suppUable  only 
by  helicopter,  comes  under  mortar  and  rock- 
et fire.  Small  .irms  fire  travels  up  and  past 
the  small,  swift  aircraft  as  It  sweeps  the 
enemy  position.  An  Immediate  air  strike  1b 
called  for,  and  there  Is  little  delay  this  time. 
Within  ten  minutes,  two  AlE  Skyralders  are 
overhead,  loaded,  with  four  explosive  bombs, 
four  rockets,  four  napalm  bombs,  and 
machine  guns.  The  Controller  dives  Into  Its 
target  releasing  smoke  rockets,  brushing  the 
trees  as  It  comes  out  of  Its  dive.  The  Jets 
come  In. 

The  enemy  must  not  lack  courage.  One 
.small  figure  kneeled  on  the  ground,  firing 
his  rifle  at  the  Incoming  fighter  untU  the 
500-pound  bomb  landed  almost  on  him.  The 
firing  stopped.  The  small  Infantry  company 
on  the  hilltop  moved  out  to  assess  damages, 
the  jets  flew  home  after  being  congratulated. 
The  smoke  slowly  cleared,  and  here  and  there 
amidst  the  trees,  a  corpse  lay  folded. 

The  body  count  would  be  carefully  made, 
relayed  to  field  headquarters  and  finally  to 
Saigon  where  It  would  be  toted  up  with  those 
from  the  rest  of  Vietnam.  In  the  jungle,  the 
bodies  are  left  to  rot,  and  the  figures  they 
create  say  that  the  war  Is  being  won  from 
the  air. 

The  C-47  Ooonyblrd  Is  the  oldest  aircraft 
In  the  military  arsenal.  Its  looks  Imply  the 
name:  ungraceful,  lumbering,  but  now  modi- 
fied and  deadly.  Poking  out  of  three  rear 
windows  are  fixed  Oatllng  guns,  each  one 
capable  of  firing  600  rounds  per  second  at  a 
fixed  target  on  the  ground.  The  plane's  28 
flares  can  light  the  night  sky  from  3,000  feet 
for  miles  around.  Yet  Is  Is  a  defenseless  and 
vulnerable  weapon  during  the  day  and  does 
not  fiy.  But  at  night.  It  Is  only  a  drone 
and  not  a  proper  target  at  all. 
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The  C-47'B  begin  and  end  their  vigils  In 
the  dark,  a  continuous  presence  In  the  night 
sky.  Mostly  they  are  only  a  presence.  The 
crew  sleep*.  It  Is  deathly  cold  In  the  aircraft, 
wind  blows  through  the  missing  door  and 
open  windows.  The  engines  are  old  and 
noisy.  Yet  to  the  men  on  the  ground  It  Is 
the   Dragonshlp. 

These  old  flreshlps  provide  the  most  Im- 
portant aircraft  support  to  ground  troops 
and  poeltlons  In  the  Vietnam  war.  They 
light  the  sky  so  that  the  dark  does  not 
belong  to  the  enemy.  Once  a  target  Is  pin- 
pointed, they  can  rain  flre  at  the  Impossible 
rate  of  18.000  rounds  a  minute.  Every  fifth 
bullet  Is  a  tracer,  and  the  stream  of  red 
reachlnig  from  the  plane  to  ground  rivals 
the  death  ray  of  science  fiction  fame  In  Its 
Impresslveness.  This  Is  perhaps  the  C-47's 
most  Important  function,  and  as  the  pilot 
of  one  said,  "It  conxforts  ovir  side  and  scares 
the  hell  out  of  the  enemy." 

But  again,  where  Is  the  enemy?  A  number 
of  mortar  rounds  fell  on  an  army  installa- 
tion at  Dalat.  The  enemy  was  not  spotted 
but  nonetheless  was  believed  moving  west 
along  the  river.  The  dragonshlp  was  called, 
and  In  40  minutes  released  all  of  Its  flares 
and  15,000  rounds  of  ammunition  onto  the 
bare  earth. 

The  cost  of  the  air  war  stretches  the 
Imagination  of  even  the  very  rich.  But  where 
was  the  enemy? 

Sometimes  he  Is  In  the  towns  and  cities. 
An  Air  Force  base  received  mortar  fire  from 
a  nearby  town.  The  town  was  considered 
hostile.  When  the  mortars  began  to  fall  for 
the  third  night  In  a  row,  the  town  was 
attacked.  '"What  about  the  people  that  live 
there?"  I  asked.  "What  happened  to  them?" 
The  pilot  wasn't  sure. 

"If  they  were  on  our  side."  he  said,  "they 
probably  already  left  the  village." 

Many  were  in  bunkers  under  their  homes. 
It  Is  not  safe  to  be  a  civilian  in  enemy  held 
territory.  It  is  not  safe  to  let  the  Viet  Cong 
use  your  village  as  a  base  for  hostile  actions 
against  the  Americans  or  the  Koreans. 

The  air  war  Is  designed  to  keep  the  enemy 
on  the  move,  to  rob  him  of  food  and  shelter 
and  rest,  to  demoralize  him,  and  turn  the 
people  against  him.  The  people  now  know 
that  they  invite  bombs  and  artillery  if  they 
aid  the  enemy.  Now  he  is  often  sent  away 
or  informed  on  or  hidden  from. 

Without  the  helicopter,  the  entire  war  ef- 
fort would  grind  to  a  halt.  Americans  can- 
not live  In  the  jungle  or  even  travel  through 
it  for  any  length  of  time.  The  enemy  is  fast 
and  the  land  is  vast.  Only  the  helicopter 
makes  it  possible  to  maintain  lonely  out- 
posts, to  reach  and  engage  the  enemy  in  his 
own  ground.  It  is  the  helicopter  that  keeps 
the  death  rate  to  less  than  five  percent  of 
the  casualty  rate,  and  Insures  that  a  wounded 
man  will  receive  medical  treatment  even  If 
he  Is  Injured  In  the  middle  of  the  Jimgle 
far  from  a  doctor  and  hospital. 

The  helicopter  flies  and  lands  where  no 
European  or  American  has  ever  set  foot.  The 
pilots  of  more  standard  aircraft  hold  the 
'copter  pilots  In  a  form  of  awe.  "They've  got 
more  guts  than  brains."  remarked  the  pilot 
of  an  0-2.  perhaps  the  second  most  dan- 
gerous plane  In  the  arsenal. 

Helicopters  don't  waste  time  blasting  holes 
In  trees  and  earth.  They  go  where  the  ac- 
tion Is  and  often  create  their  own.  A  Vietnam 
divided  Into  secure,  contested,  and  VC  con- 
trolled sections  no  longer  exists.  It  is  all 
either  contested  or  secure.  The  enemy  must 
take  great  pains  to  keep  out  of  sight  of  the 
helicopters'  beating  rotors. 

For  all  Its  waste,  the  air  war  has  one 
answer:  It  works.  The  enemy  Is  being  killed, 
and  If  there  are  cheaper  and  more  effective 
ways  of  killing  him,  they  take  too  many  men, 
and  men  are  at  a  premium  here.  And  the 
men  are  Americans,  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  always  been  more  willing 
to  expend  money  for  war  rather  than  men. 
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The  enemy  is  being  kepyt  on  the  move  in 
many  areas.  Where  he  Is  still  relatively  hidden 
and  secure,  he  is  less  secure.  Families  are 
fleeing  from  VC  territory  into  safer  areas.  If 
only  to  escape  the  bombing  and  high  taxes. 
And  if  the  toll  is  high  in  refugees  created 
and  human  suffering,  the  enemy  la  weaker 
In  the  process.  And  Isn't  that  the  final  value 
In  all  war? 


Must  We  Rewrite  the  Constitation  To 
Control  Technology? 


HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GALUGHER 

OF    NEW    JEBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  4,  1968 

Mr.  OALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
chairman  of  the  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Invasion  of  Privacy,  my  basic  concern 
is  for  each  American  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  discover  the  fullest  possible 
range  of  experience.  Liberty  under  law 
demands  a  right  to  live  most  of  life  free 
from  implied  coercion  and  to  be  able  to 
work  and  think  without  surveillance  or 
interference  from  any  imauthorized 
source. 

The  incredible  growth  of  technology 
has  made  it  possible  for  information 
about  an  individual's  actions,  thoughts, 
and  even  desires  to  be  widely  dispersed 
without  his  knowledge  or  approval. 
Coupled  with  a  rapidly  expanding  popu- 
lation whose  material  demands  must  be 
met,  this  technology  has  introduced  dan- 
gerous side  eCfects  of  useful  production 
into  the  everyday  life  of  all  of  our 
citizens.  It  is  diflBcult  to  draw  the  dis- 
tinction between  those  parts  of  tech- 
nology which  are  essential  and  those 
parts  which  are  harmful.  Because  some 
good  can  clearly  be  done,  it  is  the  cur- 
rent tendency  to  overlook  a  potential  for 
evil. 

Wilbur  H.  Perry,  of  the  Fund  for  the 
Republic,  Inc.,  has  written  a  very 
thoughtful  and.  frankly,  a  very  depress- 
ing article  in  Saturday  Review  of 
March  2,  1968.  While  I  do  not  wholly 
endorse  either  his  reasoning  or  his  pro- 
jections, I  feel  he  has  made  a  bold  and 
commendable  contribution  to  reasserting 
the  right  of  man  to  be  liberated  by 
machines,  rather  than  be  subservient  to 
them.  I  am  pleased  to  insert  in  the 
Record  Mr.  Perry's  penetrating  look  at 
where  we  are  and  where  we  may  be 
heading: 

MUST  We  REWRrrE  the  Constttution  To 

Control  Technoloct? 

(By  Wilbur  H.Ferry)' 

I  shall  argfue  here  the  proposition  that  the 
regulation  of  technology  is  the  most  im- 
portant intellectual  and  political  task  on  the 
American  agenda. 

I  do  not  say  that  technology  ivill  be  regu- 
lated, only  that  it  should  be. 

My  thesis  Is  unpopular.  It  rests  on  the 
growing  evidence  that  technology  is  sub- 
tracting as  much  or  more  from  the  sum  of 
human  welfare  as  It  Is  adding.  We  are  sub- 
stituting a  technological  environment  for  a 
natural  environment.  It  is  therefore  deslra- 


•  Wilbur  H.  Ferry  is  a  vice  president  of  the 
Fund  for  the  Republic,  Inc.,  and  a  staff  asso- 
ciate of  its  Center  lor  the  Study  of  Demo- 
cratic Institutions,  at  Santa  Barbara,  Cali- 
fornia. 
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ble  to  ask  whether  we  understand  the  con- 
dltlona  of  the  new  aa  well  u  we  do  tho««  of 
the  old,  and  whether  we  are  prepared  to  do 
what  may  be  nece«ary  to  see  that  thla  new 
environment  is  made  suitable  to  men 

Until  now.  Industrial  man  has  only  mar- 
ginally and  with  reluctance  undertaken  to 
direct  his  ingenuity  to  bU  own  welfare  It  Is 
a  possibility  merely— not  a  probability — that 
he  will  become  wis*  enough  to  commit  him- 
self fully  to  that  goal  For  today  the  infatua- 
tion with  science  and  technology  Is  bottom- 
less. 

Here  Is  where  all  the  trouble  begins — In 
the  American  confldence  that  technology  is 
ultimately  the  medicine  for  all  Ills.  This  In- 
fatuation may.  indeed,  be  so  profound  as  to 
undercut  everything  of  an  optimistic  tone 
that  follows.  Technology  Is  the  American 
theology,  promising  salvation  by  material 
works. 

I  shall  argue  that  technology  Is  merely  a 
collection  of  means,  some  of  them  praise- 
worthy, others  contemptible  and  Inhumane. 
There  Is  a  growing  list  of  things  we  can  do 
that  we  must  not  do.  My  view  Is  that  toxic 
and  tonic  potentialities  are  mingled  In  tech- 
nology and  that  our  most  challenging  task  Is 
to  sort  them  out, 

A  few  cautionary  words  are  In  order, 

Pii»t,  I  MB  aware  of  the  distinctions  be- 
ivk-een  science  and  technology  but  intend 
to  disregard  them  because  the  boundary  be- 
tween science  and  technology  is  as  dim  and 
confused  as  that  between  China  and  India. 
Besides,  It  la  Impossible  to  speak  of  public 
regulation  of  technology  while  according  the 
mother-lode,  science,  a  privileged  sanctuary. 
At  the  same  time.  It  must  be  granted  that 
the  scientists  have  been  more  conscientious 
than  the  technologists  In  appraising  their 
contributions  and  often  warning  the  com- 
munity of  the  consequences  of  scientific  dis- 
covery. 

Next,  I  shall  use  everyday  examples.  Some 
will  therefore  consider  my  examples  super- 
flclal.  But  It  appears  to  me  to  be  better  to 
Illustrate  the  case  by  situations  about  which 
there  Is  considerable  general  knowledge.  I 
shall  rely  on  well  known  contemporary  In- 
stances of  technological  development  chiefly 
to  show  the  contrast  between  their  popular 
aspects.  Including  popular  Ideas  about  con- 
trol, and  those  less  well  known  side  effects 
that  In  the  long  run  threaten  to  cancel  out 
promised  benefits. 

The  first  point  to  be  made  Is  that  tech- 
nology can  no  longer  be  taken  for  granted. 
It  must  be  thought  at>out,  not  merely  pro- 
duced, celebrated,  and  accepted  In  all  its 
n^anlfestatlons  as  an  Irrepressible  and  essen- 
tially benign  human  phenomenon.  The  trea- 
son of  the  clerks  can  be  observed  in  many 
forms,  but  there  Is  no  area  In  which  In- 
tellectuals have  been  more  remiss  than  in 
their  failure  to  comprehend  technology  and 
assign  It  Its  proper  place  in  humane  society. 
With  many  honorable  exceptions — I  give  spe- 
cial recognition  to  Lewis  Mumford,  who  for 
forty  years  has  been  warning  against  the 
castration  of  spirit  by  technique — the  atti- 
tude of  the  physical  scientists  may  be  sum- 
marized In  advice  once  proffered  to  me, 
'Quit  worrying  alwut  the  new  scientific- 
technical  world  and  get  with  It!"  And  the 
disposition  of  the  social  scientists,  when 
they  notice  technology  at  all.  Is  to  suggest 
ways  of  adjusting  human  beings  to  Its  re- 
quirements. Kenneth  Kenlston  says  In  The 
Uncommitted:  "We  have  developed  complex 
Institutions  to  assure  (technology's)  per- 
sistence and  acceleration  (and  we)  seldom 
seek  to  limit  Its  effects." 

We  are  here  near  the  core  of  the  Issue. 
Technology  Is  not  }ust  another  historical 
development,  taking  Its  place  with  political 
parties,  religious  establishments,  mass  com- 
munications, household  economy,  and  other 
chapters  of  the  human  story.  Unlike  the 
growth  of  those  Institutions.  Its  growth  has 
been  quick  and  recent,  attaining  In  many 
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cases  exponential  velocltlea.  Federal  expendi- 
ture for  research  and  dSTelopment  In  1B40 
was  174.000.000 — leas  than  1  per  cent  of  toUl 
government  spending.  In  IBM  It  was  $16  bil- 
lion— 15  per  cent  of  federal  spending.  This 
Is  not  history  in  ths  old  sense,  but  Instant 
history.  Technology  has  a  career  of  Its  own. 
so  far  not  much  subject  to  the  political 
guidance  and  restraints  imposed  on  other 
enormously  powerful  institutions. 

This  Is  why  technology  must  be  classed 
as  a  mystery  and  why  the  lack  of  Interest 
of  the  Intellectuals  must  be  condemned. 
A  mystery  Is  something  not  understood. 
Intellectuals  are  In  charge  of  demystlflca- 
tton.  Public  veneration  is  the  lot  of  most 
mysteries,  and  technology  Is  no  exception. 
We  can  scarcely  blame  statesmen  for  bum- 
bling and  fumbling  with  this  phenomenon, 
for  no  one  has  properly  explained  It  to  them. 
We  can  scarcely  rebuke  the  public  for  Its 
uncritical  adoration,  for  It  knows  only  what 
It  Is  told,  and  most  of  the  Information  comes 
now  from  the  high  priests  and  acolytes  of 
technology's  temples.  They  are  enraptured  by 
the  pursuit  of  what  they  most  often  call 
truth,  but  what  In  fact  Is  often  obscene 
curiosity,  as  when  much  of  a  nation's  tech- 
nological quest  Is  for  larger  and  more  vicious 
ways  of  killing — the  situation  today. 

There  Is  an  analogy  between  the  rise  of 
modern  economics  and  that  of  the  new 
technology  that  one  would  have  thought  In- 
tellectuals would  be  especially  eager  to  ex- 
amine. Technological  development  today  Is 
In  the  enshrined  position  In  political-eco- 
nomic theory  that  was  accorded  to  economic 
development  In  the  nineteenth  and  early 
twentieth  centuries.  Unguided  and  self-di- 
rected technolotry  Is  the  free  market  nil  over 
again.  The  arguments  Justifying  UtUsez 
faire  were  little  different  from  those  Justify- 
ing unrestrained  technology.  The  arguments 
In  both  cases  are  either  highly  suspect  or 
Invalid.  The  free  market  dwindles  In  real 
Importance,  though  the  myth  remains  dur- 
able enough.  But  we  know  now  that  the  eco- 
nomic machine  needs  to  be  managed  If  It  Is 
not  to  falter  and  behave  eccentrically  and 
needlessly  injure  people.  That  we  have  not 
yet  conquered  the  political  art  of  economic 
management  only  shows  how  arduous  and 
thought-demanding  a  process  It  Is,  and  why 
we  should  get  after  the  equivalent  task  In 
technology  at  once. 

Quite  a  lot  of  Imaginative  writing  has  been 
done  about  the  world  to  come,  whether  that 
world  develops  from  the  technological  ten- 
dencies already  evident  or  Is  reconstructed 
after  a  nuclear  war.  This  future-casting 
used  to  be  known  as  Utopian  writing,  Utopias 
today  are  out  of  fashion,  at  least  among 
novelists  and  poets,  who  are  always  the  best 
guides  to  the  future.  With  only  two  excep- 
tions, the  novels  I  have  read  tell  of  countries 
that  no  one  here  would  care  to  live  in  for 
five  minutes. 

The  conditions  Imagined  are  everywhere 
the  same.  High  technology  rules.  Efflciency  Is 
the  universal  watchword.  Everything  works. 
All  decisions  are  made  rationally,  with  the 
rationality  of  the  machines.  Humans,  poor 
folk,  are  the  objects  of  the  exercise,  never 
the  subjects.  They  are  watched  and  manipu- 
lated, directed,  and  fitted  In.  The  stubborn 
few  In  whom  ancient  Juices  of  feeling  and 
Justice  flow  are  exiled  to  Mars  or  to  the 
moon.  Those  who  know  how  are  the  ones 
who  run  things;  a  dictator  who  knows  all 
reigns  over  all:  and  this  dictator  is  not  In- 
frequently a  machine,  or — more  properly — 
a  system  of  procedures.  I  need  go  no  further, 
for  almost  everyone  is  familiar  wUh  Orwell's 
1984. 

I  proceed  to  examples  of  the  benign  and 
malignant  capacities  of  technology.  I  am 
aware  that  many  will  find  unacceptable  my 
treatment  of  technology  as  a  semi-autono- 
mous force.  These  critics  say  that  tonic  and 
toxic  are  words  to  apply  to  human  beings, 
to  Ignorant  or  wise  statesmen,  to  tbougbt- 
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less  or  conscientious  engineers,  to  greedy  or 
well-intentioned  entrepreneurs.  To  holders 
of  this  viewpoint,  there  Is  no  intrinsic  flaw 
or  benefit  or  value  in  technology  Itself,  But 
I  hope  to  demonstrate  that  technology  has 
an  Ineluctable  persistence  of  Its  own.  beyond 
the  reach  of  all  familiar  arguments  based  on 
the  power  structure. 

My  first  example  Is  privacy,  today  a  goner, 
killed  by  technology.  We  are  still  In  the  early 
days  of  electronic  eavesdropping,  itself  an 
offshoot  of  communications  research,  and  at 
first  celebrated  as  a  shortcut  to  crime  con- 
trol. But  now  no  office,  schoolhouse,  or  bed- 
room Is  any  longer  safe  from  Intrusions.  A 
good  many  people.  Including  Senators,  casino 
operators,  felons,  and  executives  on  holiday 
with  their  secretaries  have  been  made  con- 
scious of  possible  bugs  In  their  cocktail  olives 
and  automobiles  as  well  as  In  their  tele- 
phones. A  good  many  others  were  aroused 
when  It  was  disclosed  some  time  ago  that 
the  FBI  possesses  the  fingerprints  of  tens 
of  millions  of  citizens.  What  are  we  to  think 
of  the  proposal  for  a  National  Data  Center, 
which  will  have  the  capacity  and  perhaps 
the  responsibility  to  collect  every  last  bit  of 
Information  concerning  every  citizen?  Not 
only  tax  records,  but  police  records,  school 
grades,  property  and  bank  accounts,  medical 
history,  credit  ratings,  even  responses  to  the 
Klnsey  sexual  behavior  questionnaire. 

To  Its  credit.  Congress  has  already  taken 
a  cautious  look,  A  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  took 
several  hundred  pages  of  testimony  In  the 
summer  of  1966  on  "The  Computer  and  In- 
vasion of  Privacy."  Referring  to  the  programs 
designed  to  "help  America"  under  the  effici- 
ent guidance  of  the  Data  Center.  Subcom- 
mittee Chairman  Cornelius  Gallagher  said: 
"Such  programs  should  not  be  at  the  cost  of 
individual  privacy.  What  we  are  looking  for  Is 
a  sense  of  balance.  We  do  not  want  to  deprive 
ourselves  of  the  rewards  of  science.  We  simply 
want  to  make  sure  that  human  dignity  and 
civil  liberties  remain  intact.  .  .  .  Thought 
should  be  given  to  these  questions  now,  be- 
fore we  awaken  some  morning  In  the  future 
.ind  find  that  .  .  .  liberty  as  we  know  It  has 
vanished." 

Chairman  Gallagher  then  said  he  did  not 
doubt  that  some  way  of  reconciling  the 
claims  of  efficiency  and  privacy  would  be 
found.  To  me,  however,  this  Is  by  no  means 
a  foregone  conclusion.  It  ought  to  be  against 
public  policy  to  take  any  chance  whatever 
with  the  little  privacy  remaining  to 
Americans. 

We  have  been  reading  a  lot  recently  about 
the  greatest  Intrusion  on  privacy  yet  dreamed 
up,  m  terms  of  uumbers  of  people  affected, 
I  refer  to  the  supersonic  transport  plane,  a 
multlbllllon-doUar  folly  to  which  the  nation 
Is  now  apparently  committed  Irrevocably,  In 
a  few  years'  time,  the  sonic  boom  of  the  SST 
will  dally  and  nightly  waken  sleepers:  worsen 
•  the  condition  of  the  sick,  frighten  tens  of 
millions;  Induce  neuroses:  and  cause  prop- 
erty damage  beyond  estimate. 

At  least  three  European  countries  are  con- 
sidering putting  the  traveling  thunderclap 
of  the  sonic  boom  on  the  forbidden  list  by 
passing  legislation  which  would  prevent 
SST's  from  flying  over  their  territories.  The 
position  of  these  countries  on  this  issue  la 
people  first,  machines  second. 

The  idea  has  been  wafted  about  by  the 
Federal  Aviation  Authority  of  the  United 
States — which  has  been  more  than  ordinarily 
slippery  on  the  Issue  of  the  SST — that  we 
will  spend  the  billions  required  for  SST  but 
forbid  Its  use  overland  In  this  country.  I 
don't  believe  It  for  a  moment.  Overland  flight 
Is  where  the  big  profits  are  to  be  made.  If,  as 
seems  to  be  the  case,  SSTs  will  be  built 
here,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  tens  of 
millions  of  Americans  will  be  subjected  to 
sonic  boombardment. 

The  doctrine  of  the  United  States  is  that 
whatever  can  be  done  must  be  done;  other- 
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wise,  the  United  States  wUl  fall  behind  In  the 
technological  race.  That  Is  the  thesis.  There- 
fore, If  the  SST  can  be  built.  It  must  be  built. 
This  technological  Imperative  Is  bolstered  by 
dozens  of  irrelevant  arguments  In  support  of 
SST,  It  Is  said  that  other  nations  will  gather 
the  glory  and  profit  and  Jobs  resulting  from 
SST  manufacture.  American  manufacture  of 
SST  will  help  the  balance  of  payments.  These 
arguments  are  as  popular  as  they  are  off  the 
mark.  Against  them  are  many  equally  valid. 

It  has  not  occurred  to  many  that  the 
argument  should  be  about  the  superiority  of 
SST.  all  things  considered,  as  a  means  of 
getting  from  here  to  there.  It  should  be 
about  the  benefits  to  the  thousands  and 
the  dlsbenefits  to  the  millions.  The  pursuit 
of  super-speed  Is  being  conducted  by  experts 
who  might  better  be  working  to  make  pres- 
ent aviation  super-safe.  The  socially  neces- 
sary tasks  to  which  these  nimble  minds 
might  be  turned  are  uncountable  if  we 
should  take  seriously  the  proposition  that 
people  must  come  first,  machines  second. 

The  deep  Irony  Is  that  we.  the  taxpayers, 
are  paying  for  this  unprecedented  attack  on 
ourselves.  The  unalterable  fact  Is  that  the 
privacy  and  right  to  quiet  of  millions  of 
Americans  will  shortly  be  sacrificed  to  an 
undertaking  that  thereby  becomes  funda- 
mentally senseless.  Their  welfare  goes  down 
before  the  desires  of  a  few  hundred  or  thou- 
sand people  who  may  ultimately  be  able  to 
get  from  Los  Angeles  to  New  York  In  half 
the  present  time. 

When  SST  proponents  are  asked  to  Justify 
tiie  assault  on  the  bodies  and  minds  of  hu- 
man beings,  the  customary  answer  is.  "They'll 
get  used  to  It."  Some  technologists,  however, 
are  more  direct.  Speaking  of  the  sonic  boom, 
Engineer  Charles  T.  Leonard  gives  this  pre- 
scription: "A  greatly  more  tolerant  populace 
than  is  presently  assumed  to  be  the  case 
.  .  ,  may  well  become  mandatory  if  the  SST 
Is  to  realize  its  full  potential," 

It  may  turn  out  this  way:  We  may  be 
compelled  to  become  tolerant  of  every  and 
all  techniques — but  at  what  human  expense 
we  may  not  appreciate  for  generations. 
Silicosis  among  miners  was  not  discovered 
until  long  after  they  bad  become  used  to 
dust-laden  mineshafts,  Neurophyslologlsts 
warn  that  the  growing  din  of  modern  life  is 
already  making  us  deaf,  and  ravaging  sensi- 
bilities and  nervous  systems.  This  Is  part  of 
the  price  already  being  exacted  by  tech- 
nology; and  with  SST  we  are  choosing,  as  a 
nation,  to  raise  the  price  enormously. 

"Choosing"  is  f>erhaps  the  wrong  word, 
although  authority  for  the  SST  has  been 
tentatively  granted  by  Congress,  And  a  silly 
Senate  has  recently  authorized  a  further  $143 
million  in  development  funds — at  the  exact 
time  It  was  reducing  expenditures  on  pro- 
grams for  people.  But  It  is  not  a  true  choice, 
for  reasons  already  given.  Congress,  lacking 
the  understanding  of  the  evils  of  technology 
because  of  the  slackness  of  the  Intellectuals, 
merely  has  been  swept  along  In  the  techno- 
logical madness. 

That  public  servants  can  act  with  good 
sense  and  foresight  when  Informed  about  the 
Impact  of  technology  is  illustrated  by  the 
City  Council  of  Santa  Barbara,  Responding 
to  incessant  boombarding  of  that  quiet  city, 
the  council  recently  passed  an  anti-boom 
ordinance. 

In  only  one  case,  that  of  atomic  energy,  has 
this  coimtry  had  enough  imagination  about 
results  to  put  a  stiff  bridle  on  technology. 
The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  came  Into 
being  partly  because  of  the  lethal  potential- 
ities of  the  new  force  and  partly  because  of  a 
few  leaders — mainly  scientists — who  were 
able  to  convince  Congress  that  this  cosmic 
threat  should  never  be  a  military  monopoly. 

The  Ineffectuallty  of  efforts  toward  smog 
control  In  the  last  twenty  years  Is  Instructive. 
In  the  first  few  years,  not  enough  was  known 
to  do  anything  about  It,  Air  pollution  was 
considered  an  unavoidable  evil  of  modern  life. 
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as  the  air  pollution  of  the  SST  Is  now  said  to 
be  by  Its  proponents.  For  the  last  ten  years 
the  air  pollution  problem  has  been  clearly 
Identified,  yet  there  Is  as  much  smog  as  ever, 
or  more.  Federal,  state,  county,  and  city 
goveriunents  all  are  working  on  the  control 
of  air  pollution,  so  It  Is  Idle  to  say  that  public 
attention  Is  lacking.  We  gain  little  yardage  by 
declaiming  against  the  automobile  and  petro- 
leum interests,  though  assuredly  their  prod- 
ucts are  the  main  source  of  the  garbage- 
laden  air.  Technology  Is  the  villain. 

The  fact  that  so  much  of  the  smog  control 
efforts  Is  going  Into  scrubbing  the  atmos- 
phere obscures  the  real  scope  of  the  problem. 
For  Instance.  Frank  Stead,  in  Cry  California, 
says  that  the  way  to  deal  with  it  Is  "to  serve 
legal  notice  that  after  1980  no  gasoline- 
powered  motor  vehicles  will  be  permitted  Xo 
operate  In  California."  So  far,  so  good.  The 
non-emlsslon-produclng  automobile  would 
be  a  clear  gain  for  urban  areas,  and  not  only 
for  California.  At  the  moment,  the  automo- 
bile Industry  Is  making  piteous  sounds  about 
giving  up  the  gasoline  engine,  explaining 
week  after  week  how  costly  and  difficult  It  is 
going  to  be  to  produce  a  substitute. 

Now.  it  is  hard  to  think  that  a  new  kind  of 
automobile  Is  an  Insuperable  technical  chal- 
lenge to  a  nation  that  can  dock  ships  in  s;)acs. 
Designing  a  fume-free  car  would  .seem  a  far 
more  worthy  objective  for  goveri»ment  re- 
search than  placing  a  man  on  the  moon  or 
re-creating  the  deadly  plague,  another  of  our 
bloodiest  technical  preoccupations.  Yet  the 
absurdly  small  sums  allocated  for  federal 
research  In  new  motor  car  design  shows  how 
serious  we  are  about  alternatives. 

We  must  not,  incidentally,  be  misled  by 
the  optimistic  publicity  now  being  emitted 
by  auto  and  petroleum  Industry  centers.  The 
dean  of  smog-studiers.  Professor  A,  J, 
Haagen-Smlt  of  Caltech,  says.  "I  have  yet  to 
see  a  smog  control  plan  that  gives  me  any 
confldence  we  will  some  day  have  reasonably 
clean  air." 

Mr,  Stead  says  little  about  the  larger  ques- 
tion, that  of  the  entire  transportation  tech- 
nology. He  has  hold  of  a  very  sharp  technical 
thorn,  but  it  is  only  one  of  a  large  cluster. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  a  way  were  found  to 
dissipate  the  atmospheric  peculiarities  that 
lead  to  air  pollution.  Replacing  Internal  com- 
bustion by  electricity  may  lower  the  Inci- 
dence of  emphysema  and  eye  trouble.  By 
itself,  however,  it  will  do  nothing  about  the 
equally  troubling  questions  of  urban  conges- 
tion and  dedication  of  more  and  more  land, 
rural  and  urban,  to  asphalt.  Not  a  little  of  the 
furor  in  Watts  arose  from  lack  of  Inexpensive 
transportation  to  Jobs  and  recreation.  One 
win  say,  "What  about  rapid  transit?"  The 
answer  Is,  yes,  of  course,  but  still  that  is  not 
the  resolution,  as  the  situations  of  those 
cities  with  well-developed  transit  systems  at- 
test. Buses,  subways,  and  commuter  trains 
may  only  compound  the  misery,  as  any  visitor 
to  New  York  will  be  able  to  testify. 

What  is  needed  Is  a  firm  grasp  on  the  tech- 
nology Itself,  and  an  equally  clear  conviction 
of  the  primacy  of  men.  women,  and  children 
In  all  the  calculations.  This  Is  a  resounding 
prescription,  and  I  regret  to  admit  that  I  am 
more  clear  about  ultimate  steps  than  I  am 
about  how  to  do  what  needs  to  be  done  In  the 
near  future. 

I  am  convinced  only  that  political  Institu- 
tions and  theory  developed  In  other  times  for 
other  condltlpns  offer  little  hope.  We  now 
have,  by  courtesy  of  the  89th  U,S,  Congress,  a 
Department  of  'Transportation  whose  task  Is, 
In  the  words  of  President  Johnson,  "to  un- 
tangle, to  coordinate,  and  to  build  the  na- 
tional transportation  system  that  America  Is 
deserving  of."  Under  what  authority,  and  by 
what  means? 

The  mind  wanders  to  the  lengths  of  asking 
what  would  happen  If  the  new  department 
might  one  day  soon  feel  Itself  compelled  to 
limit  by  fiat  the  manufacture  of  cars  and 
trucks;  to  coerce  car  owners  by  tax  or  other- 
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wise  to  use  public  transportation;  to  close 
state  and  city  borders  to  visitors  approaching 
by  car;  to  tear  up  rather  than  to  build  free- 
ways, garages,  bridges,  and  tunnels, 

I  turn  to  my  final  example  of  technological 
Invasion,  American  business  executives  a  half 
dozen  years  ago  wakened  to  the  existence  of 
a  multlbllUon-dollar  market — education.  It 
was  hard  to  Ignore.  Today's  real  growth  in- 
dustry Is  education.  The  $4  billion  we  spent 
on  It  at  the  end  of  World  War  II  has  grown 
to  $50  billion  plus — an  annual  rate  of  In- 
crease of  more  than  12  per  cent.  New  cor- 
porate marriages  have  been  hastily  arranged. 
Large  hardware  companies  wed  large  soft- 
ware companies.  The  object  Is  profits,  not 
education,  although  the  public  relations  ex- 
perts have  got  together  on  a  prothalamlon 
designed  to  convey  the  notion  that  these 
new  matrimonial  arrangements  aim  basic- 
ally at  the  welfare  of  the  educational  en- 
terprise, from  the  grades  to  the  graduate 
schools.  As  always,  the  central  claim  Is  ef- 
ficiency. Mass  education,  It  Is  said,  requires 
mass  production  methods.  The  result  Is  al- 
ready discernible,  and  may  be  called  tech- 
nlcation.  The  central  image  of  technlcatlon 
is  the  student  at  the  console  of  a  computer. 

Our  educational  purposes  have  never  been 
very  clear.  Technlcatlon  may  compel  removal 
of  the  ambiguities  and  establishment  of 
straightforward  aims.  But  who  will  under- 
take this  task?  How  shall  we  assure  that  the 
result  is  the  betterment  of  children  and  not 
the  convenience  of  machines?  Are  we  really 
all  that  crazy  about  efflciency,  or  what  we 
are  told  is  efflciency?  Already,  tests  are  being 
devised  that  can  be  applied  and  graded  by 
machines,  thereby  getting  the  cart  squarely 
in  front  of  the  horse.  I  am  not  pressing  the 
panic  button  but  the  one  next  to  It.  I  am  not 
denying  that  certain  advantages  to  educa- 
tion are  offered  by  the  new  technology.  I'm 
repeating  that  tonic  and  toxic  technology 
are  here  mixed  In  unknown  proportions. 

The  forces  of  technlcatlon  are  already  In- 
filtrating our  grade  schools,  encountering 
little  reslstence.  Once  again  we  are  In  the 
area  of  narrow  choices.  How  shall  we  dis- 
tinguish between  what  helps  and  what  hurts? 
I  know  that  education  has  suffered  from  lack 
of  research  for  years,  and  that  much  of  what 
Is  projected  may  well  modernize  anachro- 
nistic practices.  We  have  no  standards  as  to 
what  shall  be  admitted,  what  rejected.  The 
temptations  to  rely  unquestlonlngly  on  tech- 
nology are  very  great.  The  possibilities  that 
are  said  to  be  inherent  In  the  new  gadgetry 
are  dazzling.  We  are  told  that  the  high  costs 
of  technlcatlon  will  bar  widespread  use  for 
a  long  while.  This  Is  what  was  said  of  tele- 
vision in  the  early  days. 

The  perils  are  manifest.  One  of  them  lies 
in  adopting  the  totally  wrong  notion  that 
an  educational  system  can  be  thought  of 
in  terms  like  those  of  a  factory  for  producing 
steel  plate  or  buttons.  Another  peril  Is  to 
that  Indefinable  relation  between  teacher 
and  taught:  Dare  we  think  of  it  as  a  mere 
holdover  from  another  world,  as  subject  to 
the  Junkpile  as  the  horse-drawn  fire  engine 
has  been?  A  third  peril  Is  that  the  ends  of 
education,  already  a  near-forgotten  topic, 
will  be  gobbled  up  by  the  means. 

Webster  College  President  Jacqueline 
Grennan  speaks  for  education,  not  technlca- 
tlon, when  she  asks  for  the  development  "not 
of  one  voice  of  democracy  but  of  the  voices 
of  democracy."  The  great  need,  she  says,  "Is 
to  enable  an  Individual  to  find  his  own  voice, 
to  speak  with  It,  to  stand  by  It.  ,  .  ,  Learn- 
ing Is  not  essentially  expository  but  essen- 
tially exploratory," 

Technlcatlon  means  standardization,  Ttte 
history  of  factories  shows  the  benefits  and 
limits  of  standardization.  Factories  are  fine 
for  producing  things,  but  their  record  with 
people  is  terrible.  We  cannot  expect  to  bear 
the  voices  of  democracy  emerging  from  edu- 
cation factories;  we  can  bear  only  the  cbonis. 
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TechnlcaUon.  a«  Rob«rt  M  Hutdilns  ob- 
MrvM.  wUl  "debumanlx*  a  prooew  the  mlm 
of  which  U  humanlxatlon." 

The  effect  on  the  taught  Is  crucial.  The  re- 
bellion at  Berkeley  centered  on  the  indiffer- 
ence of  multiversity's  mechanlam  to  the  per- 
sonal needs  of  the  students.  When  the  pro- 
testers pinned  IBM  cards  to  their  Jackets — 
an  act  duplicated  on  campuses  throughout 
the  land — they  were  declaring  against  Im- 
personality and  standardization;  and  It  can- 
not be  said  too  often  that  Impersonality  and 
standardization  are  the  very  hallmarks  of 
technology. 

I  have  offered  not-very-penetraUng  Illus- 
trations of  the  way  technology  Is  raising  con- 
spicuous questions  about  the  social  and  per- 
sonal welfare  of  Americans.  Behind  all  these 
matters,  as  I  remarked  at  the  outset,  are 
dangerous  convictions  that  science  and  tech- 
nology provide  the  panacea  for  all  ailments. 
It  Is  curious  that  this  conviction  should  be 
so  widespread,  for  life  today  for  most  people 
ii,pp«ars  to  be  more  purzllng  and  unsatis- 
factory and  beset  with  unresolved  difficulties 
than  ever  before.  Por  most  people — but  not, 
I  suppose,  for  the  scientists  and  technologists, 
the  priesthood  of  the  modem  theology  that 
Is  more  and  more  ruling  the  land,  and  from 
whose  LQgpnlous  devices  and  fateful  decisions 
we  must  and  a  way  to  make  effective  appeal. 

One  must  nevertheless  be  grateful  to  those 
few  members  of  the  sanhedrln  who  keep 
pointing  out  the  dangers  as  the  nation  turns 
doubtful  corners.  Dr.  Murray  Gell-Mann  of 
the  California  Institute  of  Technology  says 
that  "society  must  give  new  direction  to 
technology,  diverting  It  from  applications 
that  yield  higher  productive  efficiency  and 
into  areas  that  yield  greater  human  satisfac- 
tion. .  .  .  Carl  kaysen  of  the  Institute  for 
Advanced  Studies  at  Princeton  emphasizes 
that  government  institutions  are  no  longer 
equal  ;o  the  Job  of  guiding  the  uses  of 
technology. 

Scientists  and  technologists  are  the  in- 
dubitable agents  of  a  new  order.  I  wish  to 
include  the  social  scientists,  for  whose  con- 
tributions to  the  technological  puzzle  I 
could  find  no  sp>ace  in  this  paper.  Whether 
the  political  and  soclsil  purpose  of  the  na- 
tion ought  to  be  set  by  these  agents  is  the 
question.  The  answer  to  the  question  Is  no. 
We  need  to  assign  to  their  proper  place  the 
services  of  scientists  and  technologists.  The 
sovereignty  of  the  people  must  be  reestab- 
lished. Rules  must  be  written  and  regula- 
tions Imposed.  The  writing  must  be  done  by 
statesmen  and  philosophers  consciously  In- 
tent on  the  general  welfare,  with  the  engi- 
neers and  rfsearchers  summoned  from  their 
caves  to  help  In  the  doing  when  they  are 
needed. 

How  specifically  to  cope?  How  to  regulate? 
Answers  are  beginning  to  filter  through.  Not 
many  years  ago  It  was  considered  regressive 
and  luddltlsh  even  to  suggest  the  need  for 
control  of  technology.  Now  a  general  agree- 
ment Is  emerging  that  something  must  be 
done.  But  on  what  scale,  and  by  whom? 

E.  J.  Mishan.  the  British  economist,  calls 
for  "amenity  rights"  to  b«  vested  In  every 
person.  He  says,  "Men  (should)  be  Invested 
by  law  with  property  rights  In  privacy,  quiet, 
and  clear  air — simple  things,  but  for  many 
Indispensable  to  the  enjoyment  of  life."  The 
burden  would  be  on  those  offending  against 
these  amenities  to  drop  or  mend  their  prac- 
tices, uT  pay  damages  to  victims.  Mishan 's 
argument  Is  scholarly  and  attractive,  though 
scarcely  spacious  enough  for  the  problems 
of  a  federal  industrial  state  of  the  size  of 
the  United  States.  It  does  not  seem  likely 
that  we  can  maintain  our  amenities  by 
threat  of  tort  suits  against  the  manifold  smd 
mysterious  agents,  public  and  private,  that 
are  the  "enemy." 

Tti«  most  comprehensive  and  thoughtful 
approach  to  the  problem  of  regulation  Is  that 
of  VS.  Congressman  BmlUo  Q.  Daddarlo. 
chairman    of    the   House    Subcommittee    on 
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Science,  Research,  and  Development.  Rep- 
resentative Daddarlo  starts  with  the  neces- 
sity for  "technological  assessment,"  which  he 
characterizes  as  urgent.  It  will  amount  to  a 
persisting  study  of  cause-effect  relation- 
ships, alternatives,  remedies.  Representative 
Daddarlo  does  not  speak  of  tonic  and  toxic, 
but  of  desirable,  imdesirable,  and  uncertain 
effects. 

The  subcommittee's  study  is  only  begin- 
ning, but  It  Is  based  on  some  of  the  convic- 
tions that  animated  the  writing  of  this  ar- 
ticle. Thus,  the  introduction  to  the  first  Con- 
gressional volume  on  technological  assMS- 
ment  speaks  of  the  dawning  awareness  of 
"the  dllBeultles  and  clangers  which  applied 
science  may  carry  In  Its  genes"  and  of  "the 
search  for  effective  means  to  counter  them." 

It  would  be  unfair  to  summarize  the  scope 
and  method  of  this  promising  document  in  a 
sentence  or  two.  I  must  leave  it  to  those  in- 
terested to  look  further  into  a  first-rate  be- 
ginning. It  Is  too  early  to  guess  whether  Con- 
gressman Daddarlo's  group  will  come  out 
where  I  do  on  this  matter,  but  it  seems  un- 
likely. The  subcommittee  will  probably  come 
out  for  certain  statutory  additions  to  the 
present  political  organization  as  the  proper 
way  to  turn  back  or  harness  technique's  in- 
vading forces.  There  Is  ample  precedent. 

We  can  regard  the  panoply  of  administra- 
tive agencies  and  the  corpus  of  administra- 
tive law  as  early  efforts  In  this  direction. 
They  have  not  been  very  effective  In  directing 
technical  development  to  the  common  good, 
although  I  do  not  wish  to  minimize  the  ac- 
complishments of  these  agencies  In  other 
ways.  Perhaps  they  have  so  far  prevented 
technology  from  getting  wholly  out  of  hand. 
But  It  Is  very  clear  from  examples  like  the 
communications  satellites  that  our  statutory 
means  for  containing  technology  are  in- 
sufficient. 

America  is  not  so  much  an  affluent  as 
a  technical  society;  this  Is  the  essence  of  the 
dilemma.  The  basic  way  to  get  at  It,  In  my 
Judgment,  would  be  through  a  revision  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  If 
technology  Is  Indeed  the  main  conundrum  of 
American  life,  as  the  achieving  of  a  more  per- 
fect union  was  the  principal  conundrum  175 
years  ago.  It  follows  that  the  role  and  control 
of  technology  would  have  to  be  the  chief  pre- 
occupation of  the  new  founding  fathers. 

Up  to  now  the  attitude  has  been  to  keep 
hands  off  technological  development  until  Its 
effects  are  plainly  menacing.  p\ibllc  authority 
usually  has  stepped  in  only  after  damage  al- 
most beyond  repair  has  been  done:  In  the 
form  of  ruined  lakes,  gummed-up  rivers, 
spoilt  cities  and  countrysides,  nrmless  and 
legless  babies,  psychic  and  physical  damage 
to  human  beings  beyond  estimate.  The  meas- 
ures that  seem  to  me  urgently  needed  to  deal 
with  the  swiftly  expanding  repertoire  of  toxic 
technology  go  much  further  than  I  believe 
would  be  regarded  as  Constitutional. 

What  Is  required  Is  not  merely  extensive  • 
p>olice  iwwer  to  Inhibit  the  technically  dis- 
astrous, but  legislative  and  administrative 
authority  to  direct  technology  In  positive 
ways:  the  power  to  encourage  as  well  as  for- 
bid, to  Blow  down  as  well  as  speed  up.  to  plan 
and  initiate  as  well  as  to  oversee  develop- 
ments that  are  now  mainly  determined  by 
private  forces  for  private  advantage. 

Others  argue  that  I  go  too  far  In  calling 
for  wholesale  revision  of  oiur  basic  charter. 
They  may  be  right.  Some  of  these  critics  be- 
lieve that  Constitutional  amendment  will  do. 
and  that  what  Is  needed  Is,  In  effect,  recon- 
sideration of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  to  see  that 
It  is  stretched  to  cover  the  novel  situations 
produced  by  technology.  This  is  a  persuasive 
approach,  and  I  would  be  content  as  a  starter 
to  see  bow  far  Constitutional  amendments 
might  take  us  in  protecting  privacy  and  In- 
dividual rights  against  the  intrtislona  of 
technique. 

But  I  also  think  that  such  an  effort  would 
soon  disclose  that  technology  Is  too  vast,  too 
perraslve  to  be  dealt  with  In  this  way.  The 
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question  Is  not  only  that  of  Amerloan  rights, 
but  of  International  relations  as  well,  as 
ComsM  Illustrates.  Technology  Is  already 
tilting  the  fundamental  relationships  of  gov- 
ernment, and  we  are  only  In  the  early  stages. 
A  new  and  heavy  factor  has  entered  the  old 
system  of  checks  and  balances.  Thus,  my 
perception  of  the  situation  Is  that  the  Con- 
stitution has  become  outdated  by  t«chnlcal 
advance  and  deals  awkwardly  and  Insuffi- 
ciently with  technology's  results. 

Other  critics  tell  me  that  we  are  sliding 
Into  anarchy,  and  that  we  must  suffer 
through  a  historical  period  in  which  we  will 
Just  "get  over"  our  technological  preoccupa- 
tions. But  I  do  not  face  the  prospect  of 
anarchy  very  readily. 

So  that  my  suggestion  of  fundamental 
Constitutional  revision  is  not  dismissed  as 
merely  a  wild  gasp  of  exasperation.  I  draw 
attention  to  the  Institutions  dominating 
today's  American  scene  which  were  not  even 
dimly  foreseen  by  the  Founding  Fathers.  I 
refer  to  Immense  corporations  and  trade 
unions;  media  of  communication  that  span 
continent  and  globe:  political  parties;  a 
central  government  of  stupendous  size  and 
world-shattering  capabilities;  and  a  very  un- 
Jeffersonian  kind  of  man  at  the  center  of  It 
aU. 

It  seems  to  me,  in  face  of  these  novel- 
ties, that  It  is  not  necessarily  madness  to 
have  a  close  look  at  our  basic  instrument  In 
order  to  determine  its  ability  to  cope  with 
these  utterly  new  conditions,  and  especially 
with  the  overbearing  novelty  of  technique. 
Technology  touches  the  person  and  the  com- 
mon life  more  intimately  and  often  than 
does  any  government,  federal  or  local;  yet  It 
is  against  the  aggrandizement  of  govern- 
ment tht  we  are  constantly  warned.  Tech- 
nology's scope  and  penetration  places  in  the 
hands  of  its  administrators  gigantic  capabi- 
lities for  arbitrary  power.  It  was  this  kind  of 
ptower  the  Founding  Fathers  sought  to  diffuse 
and  attenuate. 

Constitutional  direction  of  technology 
would  mean  planning  on  a  scale  and  scope 
that  is  hard  now  to  imagine.  Planning  means 
taking  account.  Insofar  as  possible,  of  the 
possibilities  of  technique  for  welfare.  It 
means  working  toward  an  integrated  sys- 
tem, a  brand-new  Idea  in  this  nation. 

I  recognize  all  the  dangers  In  these  sug- 
gestions. But  leaving,  technology  to  Its  own 
devices  or  to  the  selfish  attentions  of  partic- 
ular groups  Is  a  far  more  hazardous  course. 
For  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  enor- 
mous proliferntlon  of  technology  !s  today  be- 
ing planned  by  private  hands  that  lack  the 
legitimacy  to  affect  the  commonwealth  In 
such  profound  measure. 

The  wholesale  banning  of  certain  tech- 
niques becomes  absolutely  necessary  when 
technical  development  can  no  longer  help 
but  only  harm  the  human  condition.  Scien- 
tists Jerome  Wiesner  and  Herbert  York  ex- 
emplify this  dictum  m  its  most  excruciating 
aspect  when  they  say: 

"Both  sides  in  the  arms  race  are  .  .  .  con- 
fronted by  the  dilemma  of  steadily  increas- 
ing military  power  and  steadily  decreasing 
national  security.  It  is  our  considered  pro- 
fessional Judgment  that  this  dilemma  has  no 
technical  solution.  ...  If  the  great  powers 
continue  to  look  for  solutions  in  the  area  of 
science  and  technology  only,  the  result  will 
be  to  worsen  the  situation." 

Though  many  lives  are  being  wrecked, 
though  the  Irrationality  and  human  useless- 
ness  of  much  new  technology  Is  steadily  be- 
coming more  evident,  we  are  not  yet  over 
the  edge.  I  close  with  Robert  L.  Hellbroner's 
estimate  of  the  time  available:  ".  .  .  the 
coming  generation  will  be  the  last  genera- 
tion to  seize  control  over  technology  before 
technology  has  irreversibly  seized  control 
over  It.  A  generation  Is  not  much  time,  but 
It  Is  som.e  time." 

(NoTS. — The  recent  epidemic  of  human 
heart  transplants  (four  deaths  In  five  cases 
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Is  a  frightening  example  of  technology's  in- 
fluence over  reason.  Surgeons  "had"  to  act 
because  certain  mechanical  techniques  were 
mastered,  even  though  biological  determi- 
nants of  the  transplant  recipients'  survival 
were  acknowledged  to  He  beyond  the  experi- 
menters' control. 

(Similar  attitudes  among  blologlsu,  chem- 
ists, and  physicists  are  reflected  In  the  text 
of  Congressman  Emilio  Q.  Daddarlo's  Tech- 
nology Assessment  Seminar,  paperbound 
copies  of  which  are  obtainable  from  the  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C. 

( Efforts  to  build  a  larger  loyalty  to  general 
public  (as  opposed  to  narrow  professional) 
interest  Into  the  President's  Science  Advisory 
Committee,  the  White  House  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology,  and  the  Federal  Council  for 
Science  and  Technology  have  fallen  continu- 
ally short  of  rapidly  growing  need.  So  former 
FDR  bralntruster  Rexford  G.  Tugwell  may  be 
wise  (see  The  Center  Magazine,  January 
1968)  in  advocating  a  Constitutional  revision 
to  provide  for  wider  constituencies  all 
around — Including  regional  Congressmen  and 
a  corporate-type  Presidency. — J.L.) 
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anything  before,  If  we  pass  up  this  "last 
clear  chance"  to  save  the  insides  of  our 
country. 


Save  Our  Cities 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

or    INSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  4.  1968 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  90th 
Congress  will  not  consider  a  more  vital, 
urgent  and  timely  subject  than  the 
President's  recent  message  on  the  urbsm 
crisis.  The  problems  of  our  cities,  which 
have  grown  for  decades  as  the  cities 
themselves  have  grown,  are  now  im- 
mense and  frightening.  To  ignore  the 
problem  is  to  allow  It  to  grow  greater  in 
rapid  order. 

Cities  that  once  spurred  American  ex- 
pansion, that  gave  jobs  and  new  hope  to 
millions,  that  were  the  very  pulse  of  an 
excitement  and  enthusiasm  which  made 
our  policy  great — are  now  becoming  our 
shame.  With  joblessness,  poverty,  bitter- 
ness, and  crime,  they  tend  to  be  a  hollow 
echo  of  the  past. 

We  should  capture  for  ourselves  that 
sense  of  urgency  which  has  mobilized  our 
resources  so  many  times  in  the  past.  We 
should  marshal  the  enthusiasm  and  dedi- 
cation for  rebuilding  which  is  so  diffi- 
cult to  attain  in  a  time  of  great  pros- 
perity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  President  has  said, 
"To  us  falls  the  last  clear  chance"  of  re- 
versing the  trend.  We  find  it  difficult  to 
believe  that  pollution,  fUth,  and  disease 
could  be  so  rampant  as  to  threaten  the 
safety  and  health  of  entire  areas  of  ma- 
jor cities.  It  is  difficult  to  comprehend 
that  some  people  have  to  live  in  leaky, 
cold  tenement  houses;  riddled  with 
cracks  and  holes;  plagued  by  rats  and 
roaches;  and  without  heat,  water,  and 
bath  facilities  or  garbage  collection.  We 
cannot  understand  why  some  people 
should  have  to  be  afraid  to  walk  the 
streets  in  front  of  their  homes. 

But  these  are  facts.  While  80  percent 
of  us  settle  back  in  suburbia,  20  percent 
of  us  cry  for  a  chance  to  learn  and  to 
earn. 

President  Johnson  has  proposed  the 
logical  way  to  heed  that  cry  in  1968.  We 
shall  regret  it  as  no  people  ever  regretted 


'Paeblo' 


Incident  Point*  Up  Need  For 
Strong  Navy 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  4.  1968 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very 
sound  and  constructive  editorial  has 
come  to  my  attention  which  deserves  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  and  the  public. 
The  editorial,  by  J.  Rex  Edmondson,  edi- 
torial page  editor  of  the  Jacksonville 
Journal,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  outlines  the 
Navy  League's  "strategic  safeguards" 
proposals  for  a  stronger  Navy,  including 
full  nuclear  capability.  I  commend  the 
following  editorial  to  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives: 

(From  Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Journal, 

Feb.  10,  1968] 

Navt  Must  Be  Strong 

Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNaniara's 
explanation  of  why  the  USS  Pueblo  was  not 
provided  protection  prior  to  its  capture  by 
North  Korea  leaves  something  to  be  desired 
In  the  minds  of  Americans  who  are  not 
oriented  to  the  tune  of  secret  missions. 

McNamara,  in  answering  a  direct  question 
on  a  recent  "Meet  the  Press"  television  pro- 
gram, said  that  to  give  the  Pueblo  protection 
on  the  high  seas  would  have  been  provoca- 
tive. 

More  to  the  point,  perhaps,  was  an  addi- 
tional explanation  about  compromising  the 
mission. 

While  we  can  understand  the  need  for 
secrecy — as  much  as  possible  on  an  open 
ocean — it  Is  still  a  little  dim  in  our  minds 
how  two  or  three  ships  together  on  the 
international  seas  could  be  construed  as  any 
more  provocative  than  one  within  spying  dis- 
tance of  any  enemy  shore. 

The  Navy  League  has  taken  McNamara  to 
task  for  his  "failure  to  fully  appreciate  the 
Inherent  challenge  In  the  uses  of  the  seas 
of  the  world." 

Charles  F.  Duchein,  national  president  of 
the  League,  has  called  upon  Clark  Clifford, 
secretary  of  defense-designate,  to  give  new 
and  closer  attention  to  American  security  at 
sea  and  has  proposed  a  set  of  "strategic  safe- 
guards" as  part  of  a  new  strength-building 
for  American  fleets. 

Among  these  proposals  would  be  a  conver- 
sion of  the  U.S.  Navy  to  nuclear  power  by 
1976  to  celebrate  the  nation's  bicentennial;  a 
build-up  of  the  Merchant  Marine  to  regain 
a  competitive  posture  at  sea  and  which 
would,  in  effect,  double  the  power  of  the  U.S. 
Navy;  the  establishment  of  a  secretary  of 
maritime  affairs  at  cabinet  level  and  a  series 
of  educational  and  orientation  programs  to 
better  acquaint  the  public  and  government 
with  the  importance  of  the  oceans. 

Much  of  this,  of  course,  would  be  In  direct 
Interest  and  beneflt  to  the  Navy.  But  the 
overall  Importance  of  a  strong  maritime  de- 
partment should  not  be  minimized  by  the 
nation  simply  because  the  Navy  Is  lobbying 
for  such  Improvements.  The  mistakes  the 
nation  made  in  the  past  by  scuttling  the 
fleet  and  allowing  phases  of  the  service  to 
become  obsolete  were  paid  for  with  American 
blood  when  time  of  crises  arose. 

In  any  event,  the  nation  was  caught  In  a 
position  by  the  capture  of  the  Pueblo  that 
was  not  only  awkward  and  embarrassing;  It 
was  extremely  dangerous. 
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Just  where  the  Pueblo  was.  Just  what  its 
mission  called  for,  and  Just  why  it  was  taken 
so  easily  still  remains  unanswered.  The  ex- 
planations have  neither  sounded  logical  nor 
understandable. 

The  new  secretary  of  defense  could  well 
take  the  recommendations  of  the  Navy 
League  under  advisement  and  be  keenly 
aware  that  the  advent  of  nuclear  war  has  not 
made  naval  strength  any  more  obsolete  than 
it  has  made  the  foot  soldier  a  relic  of  the  long 
forgotten  past. 


Freedom's  Challenge 


HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  4.  1968 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
pleased  and  honored  today  to  receive  a 
copy  of  an  essay  by  Jody  Hotka,  of  The 
Dalles.  Oreg.  This  essay,  entitled  "Free- 
dom's Challenge,"  won  first  place  in  a 
statewide  Voice  of  Democracy  contest 
conducted  by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars. 

In  reading  this  fine  essay,  I  was  im- 
pressed by  this  young  writer's  concern  for 
worldwide  liberty  and  freedom.  It  is  won- 
derful to  know  that  our  yoimg  people 
have  not  become  cynical  and  apathetic, 
and  essays  such  as  this  one  reassure  me  of 
the  fine  idealism  of  American  youth.  The 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States  ate  to  be  commended  for  sponsor- 
ing the  Voice  of  Democracy  contest,  and 
for  giving  our  young  citizens  an  oppor- 
tunity to  express  their  thoughts  and  their 
hopes  for  America's  future.  These  con- 
tests bring  out  the  feelings  of  our  best 
yoimg  people,  and  Jody  Hotka  is  certain- 
ly a  fine  example. 

I  am  pleased  to  share  this  fine  essay. 
"Freedom's   Challenge,"   with   my   col- 
leagues by  placing  it  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  at  this  point ; 
Phe£X)OM's  Challenge 

Never  before  has  mankind  possessed  so 
much  power  to  advance  Its  purposes  and 
goals.  Whether  these  goals  be  formative  or 
ultimately  destructive  Is  unforeseeable. 

As  conunon  and  conventional  as  these  two 
statements  have  become,  they  are  still  appli- 
cable and  a  cold  stark  reality  in  the  world 
we  live  In  today.  The  ptowers  of  the  Eurasian 
and  American  continents  alone,  have  enough 
destructive  power  to  annihilate  the  world, 
over  and  over  again.  Thus,  technological  ad- 
vancement of  a  few  nations  Jeopardizes  all 
nations  and  all  of  humanity.  With  this  in 
mind.  It  becomes  a  necessity  that  the  world 
maintain  a  balance  of  power  between  the 
advanced  nations  while  uplifting  the  under- 
developed countries  around  the  globe. 

It  is  this  mission  that  has  occupied  the 
United  States  and  her  vast  resources  since 
the  termination  of  World  War  II.  Unselfishly, 
Americans  have  sacrificed  and  given  to  the 
cause  of  peace  and  democracy.  It  has  required 
enormous  financing,  but  more  Important,  in- 
volvement has  taken  the  lives  of  our  coun- 
trymen, literally  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  our  citizens.  This,  then,  is  the  undertak- 
ing of  democracy  and  freedom — to  spread 
and  proclaim  the  Inalienable  rights  of  man 
to  all  of  mankind  Inhabiting  the  globe. 

President  Kennedy  expressed  this  sentl- 
mentlby  once  saying:  "Our  historic  task  in 
this  embattled  age  Is  not  merely  to  defend 
freedom.  It  Is  to  extend  its  virrit  and  strength- 
en its  covenant  .  .  ." 
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Th»  French  political  phlloBopher.  Rous- 
SMtu.  Mid:  "Man  U  bom  rre«.  and  everywhere 
he  U  In  irona."  America's  birth  had  not  yet 
occxxrred.  But.  even  now.  half  of  the  worlde 
people  are  aUU  fettered  to  the  walls  of  In- 
juatice.  The  torch  of  democracy  ha«  yet  to 
melt  away  the  bonds  of  oppression  and  light 
the  path  of  freedom,  of  true  progrees.  for 
these  people. 

■The  God  who  gave  us  life,  gave  us  Uber- 
ty  at  the  same  time."  proclaimed  one  of 
America's  greatest  patriots.  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son. Still  again,  half  the  population  of  the 
world  lives  in  fear  and  whispers  the  words 
of  freedom  and  self-determination  In  the 
darkened  comers  of  their  homes. 

Will  these  atrocities  against  the  Justice  and 
Integrity  of  man  be  allowed  to  continue'? 
They  will  not  and  they  must  not.  For.  Ideally, 
the  world  knows  no  freedom  of  national 
boundaries.  Uberty  Is  not  characterlsUc  of 
any  one  nation.  If  allowed,  freedom  would 
embrace  the  enUre  earth,  and  If  allowed,  all 
on  earth  would  embrace  freedom.  However, 
the  tenacious  efforts  of  the  oppressors  have, 
for  the  most  part,  held  strong. 

It  has  been  held  In  contention  by  many 
that  a  democracy  Is  mighty  in  war.  but  dlc- 
tatorahlps,  with  promises  of  liberty  and  em- 
ploynaeal  alAtrength,  can  always  defeat  them 
m  peace.  The  perversion  of  Oils  statement 
has  been  proven  for  the  past  twenty-two 
years.  For  the  United  SUtes  of  America,  since 
World  War  11.  has  maintained  a  policy  of 
freedom  and  continued  growth — an  estab- 
lished freedom  which  depends  on  constant 
duty  and  vigilance  for  lU  very  survival. 

America,  then.  Is  looked  to  by  all  of  crea- 
tion. Abuse  has  been  heaped  upon  her  shores. 
But  the  surging  tide  of  freedom  washes  them 
clean;  setting  America  as  an  example  to  all. 

Unless  the  rights  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  are  persistently  guaranteed,  we  as 
Americans  cannot  hope  to  advance  liberty 
around  the  world.  However.  It  must  be 
brought  to  mind  that  violent  rebellion  does 
not  forever  bring  independence  Elevolutlons 
do  not  always  yield  freedom,  as  Cuba  and 
China  can  well  testify  today  amid  fallen 
promises  of  democracy. 

The  world  has  endured  for  t^  long  a  clvU- 
IzaUon  that  Is  divided  by  the  warped  Issues  of 
race,  religion,  and  selfish  national  design. 
The  brotherhood  of  man.  exalted  by  so  many, 
still  awaits  Its  liberator.  America  and  democ- 
racy have  established  a  beachhead  of  libera- 
tion. The  cause  of  freedom  must  continue  the 
battle  and  wage  the  war  For  the  task  of  free- 
dom la  freedom  s  propagation  to  the  masses 
that  so  desperately  cry  out  in  want. 

This  Is  truly  the  undertaking  that  democ- 
racy's Ideals  must  meet  and  accomplish — to 
spread  freedom  and  unite  the  world  in  de- 
mocracy, so  that  each  citizen  of  every  naUon 
m<iy  proclaim.  In  the  words  of  William  Lloyd 
Oarrlson:  "My  country  Is  the  world:  my 
countrymen  are  mankind."  This  Is  "freedom's 
challenge  "  and  It  Is  this  Msk  that  will,  truly, 
unite  humanity. 

— jooy  hotxa. 

Deccmbkb  7.  1007. 


Oil  TkrcatcBt  Su  Jnan  Beacbes 


HON.  SAJITIAGO  POLANCO  ABREU 

assioSNT  coMMisaioNCB  raoM  pvbito  aioo 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  4.  1968 

Mr   POLANCO-ABREU.  Mr   Speaker. 

early  Sunday  morning,  the  Ocean  Eagle, 
a  576-foot  tanker  carrying  5,700.000  gal- 
lons of  crude  oU.  broke  In  half  at  the  en- 
trance to  San  Juan  harbor.  Fortunately, 
the  captain  and  the  34  crew  members 
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were  removed  from  the  stricken  vessel 
without  mishap. 

Nevertheless,  the  wreck  of  the  Ocean 
Eagle  has  been  a  natural  disaster  for 
Puerto  Rico.  Within  a  few  hours  of  the 
accident  more  than  I  million  gallons  of 
oil  had  poured  from  the  ship  and  begim 
to  foiil  some  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
popular  beaches  In  the  Condado  section 
of  San  Juan. 

The  Federal  Oovemment  has  re- 
sponded magnificently  to  a  request  for 
emergency  assistance  issued  by  Acting 
Governor  OulUermo  Irizarry.  The  Coast 
Ouard,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  have  Joined 
forces  in  a  major  effort  to  curtail  the 
spread  of  the  oil  slick  and  eliminate  the 
danger  of  further  contamination. 

But.  I  believe  that  the  Ocean  Eagle 
should  serve  as  a  reminder  to  all  of  us 
that  every  coastal  community  in  the 
United  States  lives  in  the  shadow  of  this 
type  of  disaster.  It  may  strike  at  any 
time.  Likewise,  tht  threat  Is  so  new  that 
we  do  not  yet  have  the  technical  ability 
to  meet  it  with  any  assurance  of  success. 

It  is  my  understanding  that,  in  re- 
sponse to  a  request  from  President 
Johnson,  the  Interior  Department  and 
Department  of  Transportation  have 
prepared  a  report  on  the  oil  pollution 
problem  and  that  recommendations  for 
legislation  will  be  made.  I  also  know  that 
many  of  my  House  colleagues  are  deeply 
concerned  with  this  and  other  dangers 
to  our  environment. 

The  fate  of  the  Ocean  Eagle  under- 
scores the  Importance  of  this  concern. 
It  is  my  hope  that  when  legislation  is 
recommended  that  Congress  will  use  its 
powers  to  explore  what  needs  to  be  done 
on  the  scientific  and  organizational 
fronts  to  better  equip  the  country  to 
deal  with  this  threat.  I  can  assure  you 
of  Puerto  Rico's  wholehearted  coop- 
eration and  support  in  this  vital  en- 
deavor. 
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HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or    IXORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  4.  1968 

Mr.  FASCELXi.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  two 
previous  occasions — June  21  and  Octolier 
19.  1967 — I  reported  to  the  House  on 
steps  which  were  l)eing  taken  by  the 
U.S.  National  Commission  for  UNESCO 
In  preparation  for  the  observance  of  the 
Inteniatlonal  Human  Rights  Year  1968. 

Today  I  am  pleased  to  submit  another 
report  on  this  subject. 

The  most  important  event  which  took 
place  since  I  last  addressed  the  House 
In  this  context  was  the  issuance,  by 
President  Johnson,  of  an  Executive  order 
establishing  the  President's  Commission 
for  the  Ol>8ervance  of  Human  Rights 
Year  1968. 

The  primary  function  of  that  Com- 
mission is  to  promote  the  effective  ob- 
servance in  the  United  States  of  1968  as 
the  20th  anniversary  of  the  United  Na- 


tions Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights. 

The  text  of  the  Executive  order 
follows: 

BaTABLISHUfO     TUX     PRESIOrNT'S     COMMISSION 
rOR  THE  OBSnVANOE  OF  HUMAN  RiCHTS  YCAR 

19«8 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly has  designated  the  year  1968  as  In- 
ternational Human  Rights  Tear  to  com- 
memorate the  aoth  Anniversary  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights:  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  sought  In 
its  national  and  International  policies  to 
promote  the  principles  of  the  Universal  Dec- 
laration of  Human  Rights  In  accordance  with 
Its  heritage  of  civil  and  political  liberties  and 
In  recognition  of  the  huiaan  rights  of  all 
without  distinction  of  race,  color,  creed,  sex. 
or  national  origin:  and 

Whereas,  by  Proclamation  No  3814  of  Octo- 
ber 11,  1967. 1  have  designated  1968  as  Human 
RlghU  Tear: 

Now,  therefore,  by  virtue  of  the  authority 
vested  In  me  as  President  of  the  United 
States,  it  Is  ordered  as  follows: 

Section  l.  Establishment  of  Commission. — 
(a)  There  Is  hereby  established  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  for  the  Observance  of 
Human  Rights  Tear  1968  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Commission"). 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Attorney  General. 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
the  Staff  Director  for  the  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights  (42  U.S.C.  1975d(a) ),  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission,  and  ten  other  members  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President  from  public  or 
private  life.  The  President  shall  designate  the 
chairman  and  the  vice  chairman  of  the  Com. 
mission  from  among  Its  members. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Commission  who  art 
otherwise  employed  by  the  United  States 
shall  receive  no  additional  compensation  by 
reason  of  their  service  to  the  Commission. 
Members  who  are  not  so  employed  shall  serve 
without  compensation,  but  shall  be  entitled 
to  receive  travel  expenses,  Including  per  dlera 
In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  law 
(5  n.S.C.  5703)    for  persons  so  serving. 

Sec.  2.  Functions  of  the  Commission. — 
(a)  The  Commission  shall  promote  the  ef- 
fective observance  in  the  United  States  of 
1968  as  the  20th  Anniversary  of  the  United 
Nations  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Righu.  To  this  end  the  Commission  shall 
seek  to  create  a  better  understanding  of  the 
principles  of  human  rights  as  expressed  In 
the  Universal  Declaration,  the  United  States 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
,  Constitutions  and  laws  of  the  several  States 
of  the  United  SUtaa. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  provide  a  focus 
for  the  Interest  of  official  bodies.  Federal, 
State,  and  local,  which  share  Its  purpose. 
It  shall  also  enlist  the  cooperation  of  edu- 
cational institutions,  foundations,  mass 
media,  civic,  labor,  and  other  organizations 
which  plan  to  participate  in  the  observance 
of   International   Hiunan  Rights   Tear. 

(c)  The  Commission  may  conduct  such 
other  activities  as  it  may  deem  appropri- 
ate to  provide  for  the  effective  participation 
of  the  United  States  In  the  celebration  of 
International  Human  Rights  Tear.  Such  ac- 
tivities may  Include,  but  need  not  be  lim- 
ited to.  (1)  conducting  studies.  (II)  Issuing 
reports  and  other  publications,  and  (111) 
holding  meetings,  both  public  and  private, 
at  such  times  as  the  Chairman  shall  deter- 
mine. 

(d)  The  Commission  shall  report  from  time 
to  time  to  the  President  on  the  Progress  made 
In  the  observance  of  International  Human 
Right*  Tear  in  the  United  SUtes.  The  final 
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report  of  the  Commission  shall  be  made  to 
the  President  on  or  before  the  date  which 
occurs  one  year  after  the  date  of  this  order 
and  the  Commission  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
terminated  on  the  date  which  so  occurs. 

SBC.  3.  Assistance  and  cooperation. — (a) 
As  may  be  necessary,  each  Federal  agency, 
an  officer  of  which  Is  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mission, may  furnish  assistance  to  the  Com- 
mission in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  214  of  the  Act  of  May  4,  1945  (69 
Stat.  134;  31  U.S.C.  601),  or  as  otherwise 
permitted  by  law.  The  Department  of  State 
Is  hereby  designated  as  the  agency  which 
shall  provide  the  Commission  with  neces- 
sary  administrative    services    and   facilities. 

(b)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  re- 
quest any  agency  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  to  furnish  the  Commis- 
sion such  information  and  advice  as  may 
be  useful  to  it  for  the  fulfillment  of  its 
functions  under  this  order.  Each  such 
agency  is  authorized,  to  the  extent  permit- 
ted by  law  and  within  the  limits  of  available 
funds,  to  furnish  such  Information  and  ad- 
vice to  the  Commission  upon  request  of 
the  Chairman  or  Executive  Director  of  the 
Commission. 

(c)  Upon  request  of  the  Chairman  or 
Executive  Director  of  the  Commission  each 
agency  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment shall  otherwise  cooperate  with  the 
Commission  in  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  order  and  shall  provide  the  Com- 
mission virlth  such  additional  assistance  and 
service   as   It   may   be   able   to   provide. 

(d)  The  Commission  shall  Invite  the  co- 
operation of  the  United  States  National 
Commission  for  UNESCO  with  a  view  to 
coordinating  its  activities  with  those  of  the 
United  States  National  Commission  for 
UNESCO. 

Sec.  4.  Commission  staff. — The  Commis- 
sion shall  have  an  executive  director  who 
shall  receive  such  compensation  as  may 
hereafter  be  specified,  and  It  Is  authorized 
to  obtain  services  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  5  U.S.C.  3109. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  It  would  be  very 
appropriate  to  refer  at  this  point  to 
President  Johnson's  remarks  at  the 
signing  of  the  above  order.  He  said: 

It  Is  seldom  that  any  one  man's  life  em- 
bodies both  national  leadership  and  a  univer- 
sal cause.  It  is  rarer  still  when  his  spirit 
survives  his  death  and  endures  as  an  Inspira- 
tion for  man's  deepest  hopes. 

Such  a  man  was  born  eighty-six  years  ago 
this  day. 

President  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  stands 
in  life  and  death  as  a  towering  advocate  of 
those  timeless  Ideals  that  promise  Individual 
fulfillment  to  men  and  peace  to  the  family 
of  nations.  His  country  pursues  those  Ideals 
more  than  two  decades  after  his  death :  social 
justice  here  at  home  and  a  community  of 
mutually  respecting  nations  throughout  the 
world. 

Today  we  take  another  and  determined  step 
toward  those  Ideals.  We  mark  the  anniver- 
sary of  President  Franklin  Roosevelt's  birth 
In  the  most  fitting  and  hopeful  way — by 
building  on  his  work. 

I  have  today  signed  an  Executive  Order 
establishing  a  Presidential  Commission  for 
the  Observance  of  Human  Rights  Tear. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions has  designated  1968  as  International 
Tear  for  Human  Rights.  It  is  the  20th  An- 
niversary Tear  of  the  Universal  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights.  United  Nations  members 
are  called  up  for  appropriate  national  ob- 
servance  throughout   this   year. 

Three  months  ago,  in  declaring  1968  Hu- 
man Rights  Tear  for  the  United  States,  I 
called  upon  "all  Americans  and  upon  all 
government  agencles^Federal.  State  and 
local — to  use  this  occasion  to  deepen  our 
commitment  to  the  d^ense  of  human  rights 
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and  to  strengthen  our  efforts  for  their  full 
and  effective  realization  both  among  our 
own  people  and  among  all  the  peoples  of  the 
United  Nations."  The  Commission  I  have 
appointed  Is  composed  of  distinguished  citi- 
zens and  heads  of  Executive  Agencies.  They 
are  charged  with  shaping  the  variety  of  our 
efforts  Into  a  major  and  purposeful  national 
contribution. 

The  United  States  was  founded  on  great 
and  lasting  principles  of  liberty  and  rights 
for  the  Individual.  Our  Constitution  and  our 
laws  preserve  these  rights.  Our  Government 
is  devoted  to  enlarging  them  for  all 
Americans. 

But  rights  not  i>ercelved  cannot  be  prized; 
rights  not  understood  are  rights  not  exer- 
cised, and  soon  weakened  or  destroyed.  We 
have  a  great  need  and  responsibility  to  edu- 
cate our  people  In  a  fuller  understanding  of 
their  rights. 

We  can  lead  by  our  example.  Peace  is  the 
spur.  If  nations  are  not  to  rely  forever  on 
a  fragile  balance  of  fears,  they  must  find 
confidence  in  making  Justice  the  guiding 
principle  of  their  national  and  international 
affairs. 

We  seek  justice  as  a  safeguard  against 
tyranny  and  catastrophe.  Secretary  of  State 
George  Marshall  reminded  us  twenty  years 
ago: 

"Governments  which  systematlctUly  disre- 
gard the  rights  of  their  own  people  are  not 
likely  to  respect  the  rights  of  other  nations 
and  other  people,  and  are  likely  to  seek  their 
objectives  by  coercion  and  force." 

Thus  warned  in  1948,  America  pledged  her 
strength  and  hope  with  other  signatories  to 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 
This  great  compact  gave  new  power  and  co- 
herence to  man's  often  shapeless,  and  some- 
times hopeless  yearning  for  equality  and 
freedom. 

We  reaffirm  our  allegiance  to  that  Declara- 
tion today,  and  call  upon  all  our  citizens 
and  Institutions  to  advance  Its  purposes  to 
the  extent  of  their  abilities. 

The  Senate  has  signified  that  it  will  en- 
large its  ovim  Important  role.  It  supported  our 
participation  in  international  agreements 
that  further  the  protection  of  human  rights 
by  consenting  to  the  Supplementary  Con- 
vention on  Slavery  on  November  2,  1967.  In 
my  Proclamation  designating  Human  Rights 
Tear,  I  declared  that  ratification  of  the  Hu- 
man Rights  Conventions  was  long  overdue. 
It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
cMnplete  the  tasks  before  it  by  ratifying  the 
remaining  Human  Rights  Conventions. 

America's  domestic  initiative  and  successes 
In  assuring  our  people  the  guarantees  of  our 
Constitution  should  be  better  understood  by 
the  international  community. 
The  Commission  I  appoint  today 
Can  enlarge  our  people's  understanding  of 
the  principles  of  human  rights,  as  expressed 
in  the  Universal  Declaration  and  the  Con- 
stitution and  in  the  laws  of  the  United  States; 
Can  provide  a  focus  for  governmental  par- 
ticipation in  Human  Rights  Tear,  enlisting 
the  cooperation  of  organizations  and  indi- 
viduals: 

And  may  conduct  studies,  issue  publica- 
tions and  undertake  such  other  activities  as 
it  finds  appropriate. 

I    have    appointed    the    following    distin- 
guished citizens  to  serve  on  the  Commission : 
W.  Averell  Harriman,  Ambassador-at-Large. 
Anna    Rooeevelt   Halsted    of    Washington, 
D.C. 
A  Philip  Randolph  of  New  Tork. 
Tom    Clark    of    Texas,    former    Associate 
Justice,  U.S.  Supreme  Court 

George  Meany  of  Maryland,  President  of 
the  AFIi-CIO 

Elinor  L.  Gordon  of  New  Tork,  President  of 
the  Citizens'  Committee  for  Children 

Robert  Meyner,  former  Governor  of  New 
Jersey 
Dr.  J.  Willis  Hurst  of  AUanU,  Georgia 
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Bruno  Bltker  of  Wisconsin,  Chairman  of 
the  Human  Rights  Panel  at  the  White  House 
Conference  on  International  Cooperation  in 
1966. 

I  have  asked  Averell  Harriman  to  serve  as 
Chairman  of  the  Commission.  Anna  Rooee- 
velt Halsted  has  graciously  agreed  to  act  as 
Vice  Chairman. 

I  have  also  today  asked  the  following  heeds 
of  Executive  agencies  to  serve  on  the  Com- 
mission: the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Attorney 
General,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
the  Staff  Director  of  the  US.  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission. 

I  have  selected  these  men  and  women  with 
care  and  confidence,  because  I  expect  them  to 
perform  an  outstanding  service  for  every 
American,  and  for  all  who  prize  the  rights 
that  we  possess  and  seek  to  make  secure  for 
others. 

The  Commission  virlU  have  my  strongest 
personal  support. 

I  have  one  more  document  which  I 
would  like  to  commend  to  the  attention 
of  the  Congress.  It  is  a  report  from  At- 
torney Bruno  V.  Bitker,  chairman  of  the 
Human  Rights  Committee  of  the  U.S. 
National  Commission  for  UNESCO.  Mr. 
Bitker  and  his  committee  have  been 
working  hard  during  the  past  year  to 
stimulate  public  interest  in  the  Interna- 
tional Human  Rights  Year.  Their  efforts 
have  been  productive  and  have  paved 
the  way  for  the  program  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission.  They  should  be  com- 
mended for  their  dedication  to  their  task. 

I  should  like  to  add  that  Mr.  Bitker  has 
been  appointed  to  the  President's  Com- 
mission. This  was  a  well-deserved  honor 
and  I  would  like  to  congratulate  him 
upon  It. 

Mr.  Bitker's  report  follows: 
The  U.S.  National  Commission 

FOR  UNESCO. 
Washington,  D.C,  February  15,  1968. 
Hon.  Dante  P.  Fascell, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
Hotise  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Fascell:  On  January 
30,  1968.  anniversary  of  President  Franklin 
Roosevelt's  birth.  President  Johnson,  by 
Executive  Order,  established  the  President's 
Commission  for  the  Observance  of  Human 
Rights  Tear.  1968.  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Ambassador-at-Large  W.  Averell  Harriman, 
with  Mrs.  Anna  Roosevelt  Halsted,  daughter 
of  President  Roosevelt,  as  VIce-Chalrman.  I 
am  honored  to  have  been  Included  as  one  of 
the  appointees.  He  also  asked  the  heads  of 
several  key  executive  agencies  to  serve.  The 
order  designates  the  Department  of  State  as 
the  agency  to  provide  administrative  services 
and  facilities.  James  F.  Green  and  Stephen  C. 
Schott.  both  of  the  Department,  have  been 
named  as  Executive  Director  and  Deputy  Ex- 
ecutive Director  respectively.  (See  Weekly 
Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents  for 
February  5,  1968.  Vol.  #4,  No.  5,  pp.  173-175 
for  full  texts,  i 

With  this  action  the  observance  of  the  20th 
anniversary  of  the  United  Nations  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  moves  to  the 
highest  executive  level.  I  have  had  extensive 
preliminary  visits  with  Ambasador  Harriman 
and  the  staff  he  has  selected  to  aid  in  setting 
up  the  programs.  It  is  clear  to  me  that  the 
Ambassador  intends  to  vigorously  support 
this  observance  by  the  United  States  so  that 
this  country's  recognition  of  the  Universal 
Declaration  will  be  meaningful  to  ourselves 
and  to  the  international  community. 

The  United  Stat<>8  National  Commission 
for  UNESCO,  which  iias  been  carrying  the 
ball  during  the  past  year,  will  continue  to 
support  the  United  States  observance,  as  It 
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ha«  been  doing,  and  will  cooperate  with  the 
President's  Conunlaelon,  p«rttcularly  In  the 
mnm»  in  wblob  U  hmm  unique  competence.  At 
the  Executive  Committee  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Commlaalon  held  on  February  8th,  a 
resolution  to  that  effect  was  adopted.  Tbla  la 
In  keeping  with  lu  usual  activities  In  the 
field  of  human  rights  and  particularly  Ita  an- 
nuai  promotion  of  Htiman  Right*  Day,  De- 
cember lOth. 

Am  your  ofBce  baa  suggested  this  letter  will 
serve  as  a  report  on  activities  to  date.  Over 
the  past  year,  the  Secretariat  to  the  National 
ComnUsslon.  the  Special  Co-ordlnator  desig- 
nated by  the  Bureau  of  Sducatlonal  and  Cul- 
tural Affairs  of  the  Department  of  State  and 
the  Human  Rights  Conunlttee,  carried  on  a 
wide  variety  of  activities.  They  have  made  a 
total  In  excess  of  1500  malllnigs  plus  carry- 
ing on  extensive  correspondence  with  indi- 
vidual Interested  citizens  and  organizations, 
and  participating  In  a  large  number  of  con- 
ferences with  government  and  non-govern- 
ment organizations. 

The  NaUonal  Commission  co-sponsored 
with  the  United  Nations  Association  of  the 
17.3.A.  a  community  guide  for  International 
Year  for  Human  Rights  entitled  You  In  Hu- 
man Rights".  Forty- fire  private  organizations. 
of  whlcir  rwenty-flve  are  aflUlated  with  the 
National  Commission,  joined  in  sponsorship. 
The  boolLlet  is  for  use  by  local  community 
leaders  and  groups  and  is  of  practical  value 
to  local  dvlc.  educational,  religious  and  other 
organizations  In  planning  local  and  state- 
wide observances.  Your  attention  is  directed 
to  the  cross  section  of  organizations  which 
oo-sponsored  the  publication  and  whose 
rkmtfKMM  are  listed  on  the  back  cover.  It  has  had 
a  wide  distribution  out  of  the  Initial  printing 
In  December,  1967.  of  20.000  copies. 

The  Courier,  a  monthly  publication  of  the 
United  Nations  Educational  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Organization,  (published  In  5  lan- 
guages. English.  French.  Spanish,  Russian 
and  Arabic)  has  devoted  Its  entire  January. 
1968  issue  to  ITHR.  It  is  Informative  and  of 
considerable  value  for  background  material 
on  the  Universal  Declaration.  The  National 
Commission  Is  acquiring  a  limited  number  of 
copies  for  distribution  to  Its  own  members 
and  allUlated  organizations.  It  Is  also  obtain- 
ing a  supply  of  special  UNESCO  poster  series 

All  present  i  nd  former  members  and  mem- 
ber organizations  of  the  National  Commis- 
sion (totalling  nearly  300)  have  received  the 
questionnaire  referred  to  in  our  previous 
rejxjrt  to  you,  with  a  follow-up  letter  In  De- 
cember. 1967.  The  replies,  which  continue  to 
trickle  m.  Indicate  that  a  large  number  of 
service,  civic,  religious  and  community 
groups  throughout  the  country  will  be 
carrying  on  activities  during  1968.  For  ex- 
ample, the  American  ABsocl<«tlon  of  Univer- 
sity Women,  which  co-sponsored  You  In 
Hiiman  Rights,  is  distributing  material  to  Its 
branches.  The  AFlr-CIO  adopted  appropriate 
resolutions  at  Its  recent  1967  convention. 
Church  Women  United,  in  cooperation  with 
the  National  Council  of  Catholic  Women,  is 
preparing  a  study  guide  for  church  women. 
The  American  Jewish  Committee  sponsored 
a  conference  at  New  York  University  on 
February  1.  1968.  The  Triennial  Convention 
In  September.  1968  of  Bnal  B'rlth  will  focus 
on  lYHR.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers  adopted  an  lYHR  resolution  at  Its 
1967  convention.  National  Council  of 
Churches  will  .sponsor  seminars  at  the  UN 
Church  Center.  National  Council  of  Women 
will  tie  in  lYHR  at  its  80th  anniversary  pro- 
gram In  1968.  National  Federation  of  Busi- 
ness and  Profesloual  Womens  Clubs  adopteL 
a  resolution  at  Its  1967  convention  and  U 
promoting  lYHR  through  its  state  groups, 
and  has  already  distributed  kits  on  lYHR 
to  its  4,000  clubs.  The  YMCA  and  lU  Associ- 
ation Press  is  publishing  "Human  Rights 
and  Fundamental  Freedoms  In  Your  Com- 
munity." A  paper  back  edition  of  100,000 
copies  has  been  scheduled. 
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A  major  stress  of  the  National  Commission 
ha*  bssn  through  the  educational  world. 
Emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  relation- 
ship of  the  Uulversai  Declaration  of  Human 
Rlghu  to  World  Peace.  We  have  also  pointed 
to  the  roots  of  Universal  Declaration  In  the 
American  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
in  our  own  constitution.  We  iiave  enlisted 
the  active  support  of  the  education  world  at 
all  levels.  There  have  been  conferences  with 
the  UJ3.  Office  of  Education,  with  the  Na- 
tional BdueatloDAl  AasoeUUon  and  lU  affili- 
ates, with  several  foundations,  and  with  the 
universities  and  the  educational  mass  media 
organizations. 

National  Education  Association  depart- 
ment* and  affiliates  assisting  in  the  promo- 
Uon  of  lYHR  include  the  Association  for 
Supervision  and  Curriculum  Development, 
the  Association  of  Classroom  Teacher*,  and 
the  National  Science  Teachers  Association. 
Some  of  the  NEA  departments  are  publish- 
ing teaching  materials.  Of  special  value  Is 
the  action  by  the  National  Council  for  Social 
Studies.  It  has  named  a  committee  to  pro- 
duce a  study  guide  for  elementary  und  sec- 
ondary teachers  In  teaching  about  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration.  It  is  scheduled  for  issu- 
ance In  June  1968  and  will  be  dUtrlbuted  to 
3,000  social  studies  teachers.  If  funds  become 
available  a  distribution  to  an  additional 
17.000  teachers  is  pianned. 

It  U  significant  to  note  that:  The  National 
Association  of  State  Universities  and  Land- 
Qrant  Colleges  unanimously  adopted  a  reso- 
lution to  support  lYHR:  nineteen  unlverslUes 
and  colleges  are  planning  seminars  or  other 
forms  of  observance;  the  U.S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation featured  the  subject  in  the  December, 
1967  Issue  of  American  Education;  the  Educa- 
tional Film  Library  is  expected  to  publish  a 
selected  list  of  appropriate  films:  the  Ameri- 
can Sociological  Association  Is  taking  formal 
action,  and  the  American  Association  of 
School  Administrators  will  have  lYHR  on  It* 
March  convention  program. 

The  National  Commission  has  supplied 
material  to  the  United  Natloxu  Association 
for  use  in  its  leadership  kit  and  to  the  For- 
eign Policy  Association  for  Its  Issue  of  Decem- 
ber, 1967,  of  INTERCOM  featiiring  lYHR.  The 
regular  publication  of  many  other  non- 
governmental organizations  have  carried  fea- 
ture articles  or  other  form  of  reminders  about 
lYHR. 

Reference  should  be  made  to  the  proclama- 
tions already  issued  by  more  than  twenty 
governors  relating  to  human  rights.  The  Wis- 
consin Governor's  Committee  on  the  United 
Nations  has  adopted  lYHR  as  Its  theme  for 
1968. 

This  is  a  brief  summary  of  what  has  been 
In  the  works  to  date.  Despite  the  lack  of  a 
special  budget  this  has  been  accompllshe<l 
with  the  unique  help  of  the  Secretariat  to 
the  U.S.  National  Commlaalon  for  UNESCO, 
particularly  Mr.  William  a.  Marvin  and  Mrs., 
Katbryn  M.  Langston.  and  the  valuable 
assistance  of  Mrs.  Margaret  H.  Williams.  Spe- 
cial lYHR  coordinator  of  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cational and  Ciiltural  Affairs,  plus  the  sup- 
port of  my  fellow  members  of  the  National 
Commission's  Human  Rights  Conunlttee: 
WlUlam  O.  Harley.  Washington.  DC:  Howard 
L.  Kany,  New  York,  N.Y.:  Henry  Klrach, 
Washington,  D.C:  Mrs.  Harvey  Picker,  Ma- 
maroneck,  N.Y.,  and  Mrs.  Ell*  P.  Stewart, 
Toledo.  Ohio. 

Because  the  terms  of  reference  by  the 
President  to  the  new  Commission  are  so  di- 
rect as  well  as  significant,  and  because  his 
Invitation  to  all  executive  agencies  to  assist 
In  the  undertaking  is  so  extensive,  I  feel  con- 
fident the  United  States  observance  of  Hu- 
man Rights  Year  should  be  one  of  which  we 
will  be  proud. 

I  again  express  thanks  to  you  for  your  sym- 
pathetic Interest  In  otir  endeavors. 
Sincerely. 

BbXTNO  V.  BiTKZX. 
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SnotkeriBf  tbt  Saotkcra  Brothert 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

Of   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  4.  1968 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  most 
of  us  watch  television  for  entertainment 
or  Information.  We  can  get  our  social - 
political  pronouncfmentfi  elsewhere.  The 
majority  of  television  shows  deal  In  en- 
tertainment and  the  ones  which  do  not 
are  of  the  discussion.  Interview  variety 
and  are  correctly  labeled.  Occasionally, 
however,  a  protester  wiggles  his  or  her 
way  onto  a  stage  and  in  front  of  a 
camera.  Occasionally,  this  person  Is  built 
up  into  some  sort  of  oracle  and  his  ap- 
pearance takes  on  the  flavor  of  a  "con 
job"  worked  on  the  American  people. 

Such  was  the  recent  appearance  of 
alleged  entertainer,  Pete  Seeger,  on  the 
Smothers  Brothers  show.  This  appear- 
ance prompted  Ohio  editor  and  publisher 
Lindsey  Williams  to  put  Seeger  and  the 
Smothers  Brothers  In  their  places. 

I  believe  Lin  Williams  has  correctly 
indicated  the  opinions  of  many  viewers 
and  I  submit  his  column,  "Let's  Smother 
Smothers  Brothers."  at  this  point  in  the 
Record : 

Let's  Smothx*  Smothxks  Bxothxbs 
(By  Lin  Williams) 

Somebody  ought  to  smother  the  Smothers 
Brothers. 

They  are  talented  comedians,  but  Inept  so- 
cial conmientators. 

The  attacto'on  their  program  last  Sunday 
against  President  Johnson  wsts  neither  fair 
nor  accurate,  and  It  Is  about  time  the  tele- 
vision network  blew  a  whistle  on  their 
shenanigans. 

The  specific  which  drives  me  to  the  type- 
writer was  a  tedious  song  by  Pete  Seeger.  a 
so-called  folk  singer,  about  an  Army  captain 
who  mistakenly  led  his  platoon  Into  the 
"Big  Muddy"  river  and  drowned. 

The  song,  which  we  are  to  believe  was 
composed  by  Seeger,  refers  to  the  captain  as 
a  "big  fool"  who  commands  his  troops  to 
push  on  despite  their  warnings  the  water  is 
dangerous.  The  concluding  verse  switches  us 
to  a  "tall  man"  who  has  led  us  neck  deep  in 
the  Big  Muddy  and  yet  the  "big  fool,  big  fool, 
big  fool"  tells  us  to  push  on. 

Perhaps  the  analogy  to  President  John- 
son and  the  Viet  Nam  war  was  lost  on  some 
of  the  television  audience,  but  not  to  many 
I'll  wager.  The  song  was  the  last  of  a  medley 
of  war  songs,  all  of  which  took  digs  at 
America's  involvement  in  them. 

An  obscure  ditty  about  the  Spanish- 
American  War  contained  such  rank  Insults  to 
people  of  Philippine  extraction  that  Seeger 
felt  constrained  to  apologize  and  point  out 
he  "was  Just  trying  to  bring  out  history." 

The  Smothers  brothers  can  swallow  this 
baloney  If  they  want  to.  but  I  don't  have 
to  open  my  mouth  wide  while  they  try  to 
cram  It  down  my  throat.  The  hokum  that 
the  propaganda  last  Sunday  was  entertain- 
ment Is  about  as  thick  as  the  extravagant 
claims  of  superiority  put  out  by  the  cigarette 
company  sponsoring  them. 

In  Introducing  Seeger,  the  Smothers 
brothers  went  to  some  length  to  eulogize  him 
as  "a  great  man,  a  fine  man"  whom  they  were 
honored  to  have  on  their  show  "because  he 
rarely  appears  on  television.  In  fact,  only 
one  other  time  la  the  last  17  years." 

Perhaps  the  teenagers  In  the  audience 
were  Impressed,  but  there  are  a  few  of  us 
around    who   remember   why    Seeger   Is   an 
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Infrequent  TV  guest.  It  was  17  years  ago 
that  Seeger  defied  and  Insulted  the  House 
Unamerican  Activities  committee  when  It 
was  investigating  communism  in  the  enter- 
tainment Industry. 

Seeger  was  prominently  Identified  with  a 
number  of  conunimist  causes.  The  commit- 
tee had  a  hard  time  getting  him  to  Wash- 
ington, and  when  they  did  he  repeatedly 
invoked  the  Fifth  Amendment.  It  wasn't 
because  he  denied  he  was  a  communist.  Out- 
side the  hearing  room  he  freely  admitted  it. 

It  was  weU  established  that  a  surprisingly 
large  number  of  well  known  entertainers 
were  either  willing  or  foolish  dupes  for  the 
communists.  The  names  of  most  of  them 
were  put  on  a  "black  list"  by  the  entertain- 
ment Industry,  and  It  finished  the  careers  of 
many. 

The  black  list  was  an  hysterical  and 
unnecessary  gambit — but  we  were  frightened 
then  by  the  seeming  leftist  tide  engulfing 
the  world.  Public  disgust  was  much  more 
effective  in  dealing  with  the  fellow  travelers. 

Though  Seeger  brought  his  misfortune 
upon  himself,  one  can  understand  his  bit- 
terness that  drove  him  still  deeper  Into 
protest.  Since  then  his  engagements  have 
been  few  and  far  between,  and  those  mainly 
to  special  Interest  audiences  experiment- 
ing with  protest  as  a  social  weapon. 

I  went  to  hear  Seeger  at  Cleveland  Music 
Hall  eight  or  nine  years  ago.  I  thought  he 
vi'as  a  reasonably  competent  musician  and 
singer,  and  a  few  of  his  songs  were  enter- 
taining folk  favorites.  The  bulk  of  his  pro- 
gram, however,  consisted  of  social  protest 
songs  that  were  neither  tuneful  nor  Interest- 
ing. Lots  of  union  organizing,  class  distinc- 
tion, racial  discrimination  stuff — good  prop- 
aganda but  dull  music. 

After  that  I  concluded  Seeger  was  slipping 
Into  obscurity,  not  so  much  because  of  the 
black  list,  but  mainly  because  he  wasn't 
entertaining. 

There  Is  a  great  deal  about  Lyndon  Balnes 
Johnson  as  a  person  and  politician  that  I 
dislike. 

However,  he  occupies  the  most  exalted  po- 
sition of  leadership  In  the  world.  He  Is  Im- 
practical about  domestic  spending.  In  my 
opinion;  but  It  was  John  P.  Kennedy,  not 
Johnson,  who  sent  the  first  fighting  troops 
to  Vietnam.  It  is  national  pride,  honor  and 
military  necessity  that  keeps  us  there,  not 
some  foolish  whim  of  the  president. 

The  presidency  of  the  United  States  Is 
bigger  than  any  man  holding  that  office. 
The  office.  If  not  the  man,  deserves  respect. 

The  Smothers  brothers  told  us  at  the  start 
of  the  current  season  they  were  going  to  slant 
some  of  their  material  with  a  social  message. 
It  is  Irritating,  however,  to  have  sly  propa- 
ganda— some  of  which  I  even  agree  with — 
larded  In  with  the  fun. 

Why  do  some  entertainers  become  so  social- 
ly conscious  that  they  have  to  mix  their 
professional  skill  with  their  personal  beliefs 
and  foist  them  off  on  others?  Is  it  because 
they  sense  a  unique  opportunity  to  score 
points  while  the  listener  is  off  guard  and  re- 
ceptive to  the  performer's  thoughts? 

Dick  Gregory,  the  former  Negro  comedian, 
destroyed  himself  when  he  took  advantage 
of  his  audience  reception  to  sell  civil  rights. 
The  comic  strip  "Little  Abner"  became  pro- 
foundly boring  when  Al  Capp  turned  It  into 
.".  vehicle  for  political  satire. 

I  have  the  feeling  that  Issues  disguised 
thinly  as  entertainment  have  so  little  merit 
they  can't  stand  alone  in  the  limelight  to 
be  discussed. 

How  can  you  complain  about  a  Joke?  How 
can  you  protect  yourself  against  a  song?  How 
can  Johnson  strike  back  at  an  obvious  but 
veiled  innuendo — or  third-party  candidate 
George  Wallace  who  was  called  a  racist  on 
the  same  program  without  putting  It  Into  so 
many  words? 

If  Johnson  is  wrong  about  Vietnam,  or 
Wallace  is  a  bigot — let  us  say  It  outright 
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In  those  words,  and  state  the  reasons,  on  such 
programs  as  "Meet  The  Press." 

The  sneak  persuader  is  Just  as  vicious  as 
the  sneak  killer. 

And  as  forthrlgbtly  as  I  can  say  it,  the 
Smothers  brothers  are  sneaks. 


Gaad  TetUfiet  Before  Foreifn  Affairs 
Committee 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or   NSW    YOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  4,  1968 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
of  which  I  am  a  member,  was  privileged 
to  hear  the  cogent  testimony  of  William 
S.  Gaud,  Administrator  of  the  Agency 
for  International  Development.  Mr.  Gaud 
is  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  distin- 
guished men  in  Washington  and  his  im- 
pressive testimony  should  be  read  with 
care  by  all  Members. 

Particular  attention  should  be  paid  to 
Mr.  Gaud's  comments  about  the  ab- 
sence of  any  slack  in  the  President's  re- 
quest of  $2,498  billion  for  economic  aid 
in  fiscal  year  1969,  and  to  his  statement 
that  "development  is  not  a  luxury — it  is 
a  driving  necessity  that  absorbs  the  at- 
tention, the  energy  and  the  resources  of 
more  than  half  the  people  in  the  world. 
Their  problems  will  not  go  away,  and 
they  will  not  wait  until  tomorrow  to  try 
to  solve  them." 

Mr.  Gaud's  testimony  of  February  28. 
1968,  follows: 
Statement   of  the   Honorable   William   S. 

Gauo,   Administrator,  Agency  fob  Inter- 
national Development,  Before  the  House 
'  Foreign  Affaibs  Committee,  February  28, 

1968 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  appear 
before  this  Committee  and  open  the  hearings 
on  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1968. 

They  say  that  as  you  get  older  the  print 
gels  smaller,  the  hills  get  steeper,  college 
students  get  younger  and  other  people  grow 
more  obttise.  Another  item  should  be  added 
to  the  list :  it  takes  longer  and  longer  to  pass 
the  foreign  aid  bill. 

■nil*  Committee  held  its  first  hearing  on 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1967  on  April 
5,  1967.  The  Act  was  signed  by  the  President 
on  November  14.  The  Foreign  Aid  Approprla- 
Uon  Act  did  not  become  enecilve  uutil  Jan- 
uary 2  of  this  >ear.  For  a  considerable  part 
of  the  time  between  July  1  and  January  2, 
A.IX).  operated  without  a  continuing  resolu- 
tion and  with  no  authority  to  obligate  funds. 
The  hsc&l  year  was  more  than  half  over  before 
A.IX).  was  able  to  get  down  to  work  In  ear- 
nest on  the  FY  1968  program. 
the  bill 

I  suspect  that  the  bill  submitted  to  the 
Congress  this  year  sets  a  record  for  brevity. 
This  Is  no  accident.  We  have  deliberately 
chosen  to  raise  no  new  Issues  In  hopes  of 
avoiding  a  -  repetition  of  last  year's  long 
drawnout  battle. 

There  Is  one  significant  change.  The  Ad- 
ministration's proposal  to  extend  its  au- 
thority to  sell  military  equipment  on  credit 
will  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  in  separate 
legislation.  This  is  done  for  the  practical  rea- 
son that  the  issue  of  military  credit  sales 
may  again  prove  controversial.  If  it  does,  the 
separate  bill  can  be  dealt  with  by  this  Com- 
mittee and  the  Congress  without  delaying 
consideration  ot  the  Foreign  AssUtance  Act. 
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The  President  this  year  Is  requesting 
(2.498  billion  for  economic  aid — tl32  million 
less  than  he  requested  last  year — and  «420 
million  for  grant  military  aid.  I  would  like  to 
tell  you  how  the  A.IX).  request  was  arrived  at. 

Each  of  our  overseas  missions,  following 
policy  instructions  and  guldeUnes  from 
Washington,  prepares  a  proposed  Country 
Assistance  Program.  It  is  reviewed  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Ambassador  before  being  sent 
to  A.I.D.  in  Washington. 

In  Washington,  the  Coimtry  Assistance 
Programs  are  subjected  to  intensive  review 
by  A.IX>.  and  other  agencies  such  as  the  De- 
partment of  State,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, the  Treasury  Department,  the  Depart- 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  Following  these  inter-agency  re- 
views, I  make  up  the  budget  proposal  and 
submit  it  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  This 
year,  the  budget  was  also  reviewed  by  a  spe- 
cial interdepartmental  task  force  chaired  by 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  before  it  was 
sent  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Repre- 
sented on  this  task  force  In  addition  to  A  ID 
and  State  were  Treasury,  Defense,  Agricul- 
ture, HEW  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

The  Director  of  the  Budget  reviews  A  I  D  's 
proposal,  discusses  it  with  the  Administrator 
of  A.I.D..  and  then  makes  hU  own  recom- 
mendation to  the  President. 

The  outcome  Is  the  request  before  you 

$2,498  billion.  In  the  process  of  review,  about 
$800  million  was  cut  from  the  level  first 
recommended  In  the  Country  Asslst.-ince  Pro- 
grams. 

This  is  a  tight  budget  tellored  to  fit  a  tight 
situation.  Particularly  in  view  of  the  cuts 
in  the  FY  1968  budget,  we  believe  it  la  the 
minimum  necessary  lo  support  the  develop, 
ment  momentum  now  underway  in  the  de- 
veloping world. 

You  are  all  familiar  with  the  basic  prin- 
ciples on  which  this  program  operates: 

A.I.D.  assistance  encourages  and  Is  con- 
ditioned on  self-help.  Self-help  leverage  and 
the  resources  we  provide  multiply  the  devel- 
opment impact  of  our  aid. 

A.I.D.  works  m  partnership  with  private 
enterprise  and  institutions  to  speed  growth 
In  the  developing  countries  by  encouraging 
American  private  investment,  by  supporting 
the  efforts  of  private  American  Institutions 
and  by  developing  strong  private  sectors. 

A.I.D.  continues  to  make  progress  In  lim- 
iting our  Impact  on  the  U.S.  balance  of  pay- 
ments. In  FY  1967.  direct  dollar  outfiows  re- 
sulting from  A.I.D.  programs  were  reduced 
to  $290  minion. 

In  FY  1969,  direct  outflows  attributable  to 
AID.  win  total  about  6%  of  our  expendi- 
tures, $130  minion.  Some  $220  mHlion  of 
principal  and  Interest  repayments  on  out- 
standing loans  will  more  than  offset  this 
outflow. 

the    program    fob    fiscal    year    1969 

This  year  for  the  first  time  we  are  present- 
ing our  proposed  funding  levels  for  each 
country  on  an  unclasslfled  basis.  This  entails 
some  risks.  But  we  have  decided  to  adopt 
this  course  In  order  to  permit  a  fuller  and 
franker  discussion  of  our  proposals. 

In  the  weeks  to  come,  I  propose  to  discuss 
with  you  A.LD.'s  efforts  with  respect  to  agri- 
culture and  population,  private  resources. 
Institutional  development,  and  multilateral 
aid.  Today,  I  would  like  to  concentrate  on 
the  money  we  need  to  carry  on  the  program. 

We  propose  programs  In  55  coimtrles  com- 
pared with  64  In  FY  1968.  In  addition,  a  num- 
ber of  African  countries  will  be  eligible  for 
small  self-help  funds. 

Most  of  the  funds  requested  will  be  spent 
In  a  relatively  few  countries.  The  following 
15  will  get  nearly  90%  of  all  country  pro- 
gram funds:  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia, 
Dominican  Republic,  India,  Indonesia,  Korea, 
Lao°,  Pakistan,  Peru,  Thailand,  Tunisia, 
Turkey  and  Vietnam. 

Eight  of  these  countries  (India,  Pakistan. 
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Turkey.  Korea,  Indonesia.  Braall,  Colombia 
and  Chile)  are  scheduled  to  get  more  than 
four-flfth*  of  development  loan  country 
programs.  Pour  of  them  (Vietnam.  Korea. 
Laos  and  Thailand)  are  expected  to  get  Wc 
of  all  Supporting  Assistance 

Development  loans 
The  Prealdent  is  requesting  ITM  million 
for  Development  Loan* — 90  million  leas  than 
last  year's  appropriation  request.  This 
amount  plus  repayments  on  prior  loans  and 
estimated  deobllgatlons  will  fund  a  Devel- 
opment Loan  program  of  $860  million  made 
up  as  follow*: 

llnoalinonal 

Near  Bast  and  South  Asia: 

India    - ••<* 

Pakistan    ^"^ 

Turkey    •> 

Jordan    — ^* 

Tot*l    - -     ^*Q 

Cast  Asia: 

Indonesia  " 

Korea    *® 

Philippines    5 

Total  ^ -     100 

Africa ; 

Regional »* 

Tunisia - <«"•*» 

Ghana  -- ^^ 

Pour  other  African  countries 20.5 

Total ^ 

A I  D.s  Regional  Administrators  will  tesOfy 
at  subsequent  hearings  on  all  of  our  coun- 
try programs.  I  will  refer  briefly  to  only  a 
few  of  them. 

The  three  major  countries  of  the  Near 
East  South  Asia  region— India.  Pakistan  and 
Turkey— are  scheduled  to  receive  '4  of  all 
Development  Loan  funds.  Nearly  half  the 
people  AID.  seeks  to  help  live  In  these  three 
countries. 

Our  assistance  Is  channeled  through  mulU- 
lateral  consorUa,  led  by  the  World  Bank  for 
India  and  Pakistan  and  by  the  OrganlzaUon 
for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development 
lOECD)  for  Turkey.  Through  these  consortia 
AID.  works  wltii  European  donors  and  In- 
ternational aid  instltuUons  to  focus  Influ- 
ence and  assistance,  to  support  development 
programs  effecUvely.  and  to  encourage 
needed  self-help.  The  countries  themselves 
provide  the  bulk  of  development  investment 
(92'c  in  Turkey.  78'"^  In  India,  and  64'"^  In 
Pakistan).  A.IJ3  has  provided  less  than  half 
the  critical  margin  of  outside  aid  over  the 
last  few  years. 

India,  spurred  by  a  record  95  million  ton 
wheat  crop.  l)etter  agricultural  policies,  and 
a  more  pragmaUc  approach  to  current  eco- 
nomic problems  and  longer-range  develop- 
ment planning,  has  the  opportunity  to  break 
through  to  a  significantly  higher  growth  rate 
than  in  the  past. 

It  will  take  more  outside  aid  than  we  could 
provide  in  PY  1968  to  achieve  this  break- 
through. We  propose  to  make  available  M08 
million  In  Development  Loans : 

$200  million  for  Imports  of  fertilizers  from 
the  United  States  (India  will  purchase  an- 
other $200  million  worth  of  fertilizer  with 
other  funds) : 

$20  million  for  Imports  of  better  seeds  and 
pesticides: 

$23  million  for  development  projects.  In- 
cluding $15  to  help  finance  a  new  fertilizer 
plant: 

$165  million  for  raw  materials,  spare  parts 
and  equipment  needed  for  industrial  pro- 
duction— mostly  In  the  private  sector. 

Expanded  industrial  production  is  needed 
to  meet  Increased  demand  for  goods  gen- 
erated by  this  year's  bumper  crop.  Both  sides 
of  the  economy — industry  and  agriculture — 
miut  expand  If  India  Is  to  move  to  a  higher 
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growth  rate.  Without  these  Imports — and 
those  provided  by  other  donor»^the  econ- 
omy will  fall  back  toward  stagnation. 

Pakistan  is  making  steady  development 
progress.  The  development  budget  has  been 
increased  and  aigrlcultural  progress  is  at  the 
point  where  seU-sulBclency  In  food  grains 
looks  only  a  year  or  two  away.  A  vigorous 
family  planning  program  Is  underway  and 
private  Investment  Is  ste*dUy  expanding. 
$177  million  Is  proposed  for  Development 
Loans.  Non-project  agricultural  and  Indus- 
trial production  loans  of  $140  million  will 
support: 

Increased  use  of  fertilizer:  only  30,000 
nutrient  tons  were  used  in  1960.  more  than 
420.000  tons  are  needed  In  PT  1069: 

Pakistan's  trade  reform  program;  raw 
materials  and  spare  parts  are  needed  by 
private  firms  to  Increase  production  above 
Its  current  level  of  60%  of  capacity. 

$37  million  In  project  loans  are  planned 
for  agriculture,  water  development  and  trans- 
portation. 

Turkey  is  making  good  use  of  aid.  Her 
gross  national  product  has  grown  on  an  aver- 
age of  6  per  cent  a  year  since  1062.  Indus- 
trial output  has  grown  9  per  cent  per  year, 
and  food  production  is  growing  faster  than 
population.  By  the  early  1070s,  Turkey  plans 
to  reach  the  point  of  no  longer  needing  con- 
cessional economic  aid.  We  believe  that  $60 
million — as  compared  with  $55  million  in 
PY  1968  when  funds  were  extremely  tight  and 
$130  million  In  FY  1067 — is  a  mlnlmiim  De- 
velopment Loan  level  for  PY  1969. 

Substantial  Development  Loan  programs 
are  contemplated  for  two  countries  in  East 
Asia:  Indonesia  and  Korea.  As  you  know, 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  United  States  has  agreed, 
subject  to  appropriation,  to  help  meet  Indo- 
nesia's requirements  as  determined  by  the 
ten  nation  Inter-Oovernmental  Group,  the 
IMF,  and  the  World  Bank,  provided  the  other 
donors  do  their  part.  We  estimate  that  $55 
million  m  Development  Loans  plus  addi- 
tional amotuits  of  P.  L.  480  will  be  needed  in 
FY  1969. 

In  the  past  few  years  Korea  has  been  mak- 
ing excellent  progress  In  agriculture.  In  in- 
dustry, In  education,  and  In  reducing  popula- 
tion growth.  ONP  growth  has  averaged  8.5% 
per  year  since  1961.  We  believe  $40  million 
in  Development  Loans  Is  essential  In  FY 
1969  to  enable  Korea  to  maintain  her  present 
momentum  and  capitalize  on  the  remarkable 
progress  she  has  made  to  date. 

.\ppropriaticn  cuts  have  sharply  reduced 
the  level  of  Development  Loans  for  Africa — 
from  $98  million  In  FY  1967  to  $A2  million  in 
FY  1968  More  is  needed  In  FY  1969  to  sup- 
port regional  development  efforts,  help  the 
reform  government  of  Ohana  and  support 
Tunisia's  strong   development   effort 

More  than  $34  million  Is  proposed  for 
loans  to  support  regional  development: 

A  $10  million  loan  to  help  other  donors 
finance  the  Trans-Cameroon  railroad : 

A  loan  to  Improve  storage  and  distribu- 
tion facilities  as  part  of  a  West  African  grain 
stabilization  program; 

A  $33  million  loan  for  two  teacher  train- 
ing colleges  In  East  Africa. 

In  Ghana,  a  $15  million  loan  will  finance 
goods  for  the  industrial  and  agricultural 
sectors  as  part  of  a  multldonor  effort  led  by 
the  IMF  to  help  restore  economic  stability. 

More  than  $20  million  is  proposed  for 
Tunisia,  including  a  $10  million  loan  for 
Import  of  agricultural  and  Industrial  com- 
modities and  a  $6  million  loan  for  ground 
water  development.  A  previous  AJJ).  project 
In  Central  Tunisia  has  shown  that  Irriga- 
tion can  raise  farm  Incomes  eight  times  over 
that  possible  In  dry  land  farming.  This  loan 
will  spread  irrigation  to  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

Technical  assittance 

The  President  has  requested  $236  million 
for  Technical  AssUtance  In  FY  1960  ($8 
million  less  than  last  year's  request).  With 
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recoveries,  it  wlU  fund  a  program  of  $363 
million. 

All  developing  countries  need  Technical 
Assistance  to  provide  needed  skills,  develop 
trained  manpower,  build  basic  Institutions, 
and  prepare  for  capital  Investment. 

The  FY  1968  cut  in  Technical  Assistance 
has  largely  restricted  us  to  continuing  on- 
going activities  In  FY  1969,  we  need  to  do 
more  In  Institutional  grants.  In  research,  and 
to  speed  progress  In  agriculture,  family  plan- 
ning, education  and  other  fields. 

In  Africa,  $80  million  Is  needed  to  train 
teachers,  provide  skilled  manpower  and  ex- 
pand regional  development  activities  in  re- 
sponse to  African  Initiatives. 

In  the  Near  East  and  South  Asia.  $46  mil- 
lion Is  needed  for  population  prog^rams,  for 
secondary  and  higher  education,  and  to  help 
governments  carry  on  priority  programs  in 
agriculture. 

In  East  Asia,  $63  million  is  needed  to 
spread  rural  development,  education  and 
health  programs,  and  to  assist  Asian  initia- 
tives for  regional  development. 

Supporting  Assistance 
We  are  requesting  $595  million  for  Sup- 
porting  Assistance.   This   will   enable   us   to 
carry  out  a  $629  5  million  program.  Programs 
are  planned  for  seven  countries: 

I  In  millions) 

Vietnam $480 

Thailand   50 

Laos 39 

Korea    25 

Dominican  Republic  20 

Haiti 2.6 

Congo   (K)    8 

For  Vietnam.  $480  million  Is  prop>osed.  The 
program  was  planned  before  the  Vletcong  of- 
fensive which  began  January  30.  In  the 
months  to  come,  changes  in  scope  and  com- 
position may  be  required  as  the  situation 
develops. 

For  other  countries,  proposed  programs 
total  $144  million.  This  compares  with  a  level 
of  $653  million  In  FY  1961  for  countries 
other  than  Vietnam. 

In  Korea,  we  need  $25  million  In  FY  1969 
to  help  that  nation  shoulder  her  large  de- 
fense burden.  Supporting  Assistance  has  been 
steadily  reduced  as  Korea's  economy  has 
grown  stronger.  In  Laos  ($39  million)  and 
Thailand  ($50  million)  Supporting  Assist- 
ance Is  needed  to  help  maintain  Internal 
security  and  promote  rural  development.  In 
the  Dominican  Republic,  $20  million  In  Sup- 
porting Assistance  loans  will  be  used  to  at- 
tack unemployment  and  support  fiscal 
reforms. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress 

The  President  has  requested  $625  million 
for  the  AlUance  for  Progress,  $110  million  of 
which  is  for  technical  assistance  grants.  With 
recoveries  and  receipts,  this  will  fund  a  pro- 
gram of  $686  million. 

About  70  "c  of  these  funds  are  planned 
for  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia  and  Central 
America. 

Brazil  Is  making  progress  in  containing  In- 
flation and  resuming  economic  growth.  In 
1967,  real  ONP  growth  exceeded  5%  for  the 
first  time  in  fi-ve  years.  A.IS3.  assistance  for 
FY  1960  is  planned  at  $215  million.  A  $75  mU- 
Uon  program  loan  will  support  continuing 
economic  stabilization  efforts.  Sector  loans  in 
agriculture  and  education  will  total  $60  mil- 
lion. The  agricultural  loan  will  provide  credit 
to  help  farmers  invest  in  on-farm  storage 
facilities,  fertilizer,  seed  and  pesticides 
needed  to  increase  earnings  and  production. 
The  loan  for  education  will  help  finance  the 
beginning  of  a  free  secondary  school  system. 

Chile,  under  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Frei,  has  achieved  an  annual  per  capita 
growth  rate  of  nearly  2.5% — the  Alliance 
target. 

For  FY  1960,  $83  mUUon  is  planned.  A  $35 
million  program  loan  will  support  the  eco- 
nomic stabilization  program.  Over  the  past 
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three  years,  inflation  has  been  cut  in  half  to 
about  20%.  $30  million  Is  needed  for  sector 
loans  In  agriculture  and  education. 

In  Colombia,  we  plan  a  $95  million  loan 
program  in  FY  1969.  The  Colombian  economy 
has  been  hurt  by  falling  coffee  prices.  The 
resulting  drop  In  her  foreign  exchange  earn- 
ings threatens  to  choke  off  growth.  $66  mil- 
lion In  program  lending  will  finance  U.S. 
goods  and  raw  materlsls  Colombia's  private 
sector  needs  to  grow.  A  $15  million  agricul- 
tural sector  loan  will  provide  fertilizer  and 
machinery  to  help  Columbia  boost  food  pro- 
duction. A  $10  million  education  sector  loan 
will  begin  an  attack  on  the  critical  secondary 
education  Ixjttleneck  which  now  denies  real 
educational  opportunity  to  the  majority  of 
Colombia's  people. 

Central  America  has  made  rapid  strides 
toward  economic  Integration  In  the  last 
few  years.  But  the  increase  in  traditional 
exports  which  spurred  growth  has  stopped, 
and  now  the  Central  American  governments 
must  expand  their  investment  and  raise 
more  revenue.  For  FY  1969.  $15  million  in 
Alliance  Technical  AsaJstance  and  $68  mil- 
lion In  Alliance  loans  are  planned.  The  World 
Bank  and  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  .are  also  expected  to  provide  substan- 
tial assistance.  The  keystone  of  the  program 
is  a  $25  million  loan  to  the  Central  Amer- 
ican Integration  Fund  to  continue  to  build 
physical  links  among  the  Central  American 
nations. 

The  US.  Coordinator  for  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  will  appear  before  you  later  to  spell 
out  m  more  detail  the  program  proposed  for 

yy  1969. 

other  requests 

The  President  has  also  requested: 

S154  million  for  Voluntary  Contributions 
to  International  Organizations, 

SlOO  million  in  authorization  for  the  Con- 
tingency Fund;  the  appropriation  request  is 
«45  million, 

S58.8  million  for  A.I.D.  administrative  ex- 
penses, and 

S20  5  million  for  American  Sponsored 
Schools  and  Hospitals  Abroad,  Investment 
biirveys,  and  Administrttive  Expenses,  State 

The  Committee  will  hear  detailed  testi- 
mony later  on  these  requests. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  United  States  Is  con- 
fronted  with  a  number  of  urgent  and  press- 
ing tasks.  Some  people  believe  that  develop- 
ment Is  not  one  of  them,  or  that  it  can  be 
put  off  for  a  while— that  foreign  aid  can 
wait. 

But  foreign  aid  cannot  wait.  Development 
IS  not  a  luxury— it  Is  a  driving  necessity  that 
ab.'sorbs  the  attention,  the  energy  and  the 
resources  of  more  than  half  the  people  in 
the  world.  Their  problems  will  not  go  away 
and  they  will  not  wait  until  tomorrow  to  trv 
to  solve  them. 

Development  momentum  is  building  up  In 
'he  countries  we  have  been  aiding.  Con- 
tinued strong  efforts  on  their  part— and  ade- 
quate aid  on  ours— are  needed  to  keep  this 
momentum  going.  If  it  is  lost.  It  will  be 
.1  long  and  costly  business  to  get  started 
.^gain. 

I  urge  the  Committee  to  recommend  full 
:iuthorizatlon  of  our  request  for  FY  1969  We 
must  get  on  with  the  Job  of  development  to- 
day. If  we  are  to  live  In  a  world  of  peace 
tomorrow. 


Ma<$ive  California  Qoake  Predicted  by 
End  of  Century 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHEUN 

or  CAuroRNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  4,  1968 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  many 
parts  of  this  country,  and  particularly  In 
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my  home  State  of  California  earth- 
quakes pose  the  threat  of  major  disas- 
ter— destruction  of  entire  cities. 

Insurance  against  losses  due  to  earth- 
quakes is  almost  impossible  to  obtain. 

Little  is  known  about  earthquake  pre- 
diction, or  of  ways  to  engineer  against 
earthquake  damage. 

Most  people  do  not  know  what  precau- 
tions to  take  dui-ing  an  earthquake. 

In  fact  most  of  us  just  simply  are  not 
prepai-ed  for,  nor  do  we  expect,  an  earth- 
quake. 

Yet,  ominously,  many  scientists  are 
predicting  that  California  will  be  the 
site  of  a  major  earthquake  with  a  poten- 
tial to  destroy  both  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco  sometime  within  the  next  50 
years. 

There  have  been  commissions  to  study 
the  ways  of  attacking  the  problem.  The 
time  is  at  hand  for  us  to  deal  with  the 
problem  itself.  We  must  learn  more 
about  earthquakes.  We  must  learn  how 
to  protect  against  their  destruction.  And 
we  must  find  ways  to  spread  the  risks 
of  loss  due  to  earthquakes.  These  things 
must  be  done  now. 

I  include  a  recent  article  by  Mr.  Roger 
Rapoport,  appearing  in  the  Washington 
Post,  describing  the  prospects  for  a 
major  eai'thquake  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post. 

Feb.  21.  1968) 

Massive  California  Quake  Predicted  bt  End 

OP  Century 

( By  Roger  Rapoport) 

Ann   Arbor.   Mich. — There's   nothing   new 

about  a  major  bone-shattering  earthquake  in 

California.  The  area  has  one  roughly  every 

50  years. 

Nor  Is  it  any  secret  that  scientific  experts 
agree  the  state  is  in  for  another  major  quake 
(like  the  ones  in  1800,  1838,  1865  and  19061 
by  the  end  of  the  century. 

But  when  the  next  quake  comes  it  prob- 
ably will  be  the  biggest  disaster  in  world 
history,  potentially  knocking  out  both  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  and  causing  dam- 
age on  the  scale  of  Hiroshima. 

For  It  would  be  the  first  time  thnt  a  com- 
plex major  population  center  with  skyscrap- 
ers, freeways,  suspension  bridges  and  other 
landmarks  of  20th  Century  civilization  has 
been  hit  by  an  earthquake. 

That's  the  view  of  Prof.  Peter  A.  Franken, 
one  of  the  Nation's  top  physicists  who  has 
Just  left  his  post  as  acting  director  of  the 
Defense  Department's  $280-mllllon-a-year 
Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency. 

Now  teaching  physics  at  the  University  of 
Michigan.  Prof.  Franken  said  in  an  inter- 
view here  that  he  personally  predicts  the 
"devastating  earthquake  v/ill  come  within  the 
next  10  to  20  years." 
Franken  draws  this  chilling  picture: 
It's  5  p.m.  Friday  and  traffic  is  pouring  out 
of  San  Francisco  on  the  Bayshcre  Freeway. 
Suddenly  a  Richter  8-plus  earthquake  (equal 
to  the  1906  San  Francisco  quake)  sending 
out  two-foot-high  land  waves  at  a  rate  of  800 
miles  an  hour  Jars  the  expressway. 

Drivers  lose,  control,  resulting  in  a  chain 
reaction  collision  that  piles  up  cars  for  miles. 
It  will  take  rescue  workers  days  to  disentan- 
gle the  battered  vehicles  and  rescue  survivors. 
Meanwhile,  the  Golden  Gate  and  Oakland 
Bay  Bridges  are  collapsing. 

Downtown  frantic  office  workers  panic  and 
rush  out  into  the  street  where  they  end  up 
being  crushed  under  crumbling  buildings. 

Doctors  rush  to  hospital  emergency  rooms 

only  to  discover  them  aflame — the  result  of 

bottled  flammables  like  ether  and  acetone 

cascading  to  the  floor  and  exploding. 

Franken,  who  won  the  American  Physical 
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Society  prize  for  1967,  is  a  specialist  in  lasers 
and  nonlinear  optics.  For  the  past  16  years 
he  has  maintained  a  strong  Interest  in  sels- 
mics  and  potential  earthquakes. 

He  says  "there  is  at  least  a  50-50  chance 
that  California  will  be  hit  by  a  major  bone- 
shattering  earthquake  in  the  next  10  to  20 
years.  The  chances  are  good  that  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Francisco  would  be  hit  hard.  I  seri- 
ously doubt  any  national  geophyslcist  In  the 
country  would  disagree." 

Dr.  James  T.  Wilson,  head  of  the  TTM's 
Institute  of  Science  and  Technology,  backs 
Franken's  views.  Wilson,  who  has  worked  in 
seismlcs  for  35  years  and  is  former  chairman 
of  the  U.M.  geology  department  sajrs  he 
"thinks  there  Is  certainly  going  to  be  a  major 
(Richter  8  plus)  quake  In  California  in  the 
near  historical  future." 

Franken,  who  Is  married  and  has  three 
daughters,  says,  "I  don't  change  my  travel 
plans  to  avoid  San  Francisco  because  it  is  a 
lovely  area  and  the  possibility  of  an  earth- 
quake coming  on  any  given  day  is  remote, 
but  I  would  not  want  to  go  out  there  and  live 
because  I  am  raising  a  family  and  the  risk 
Is  too  great." 

He  says  that  "every  major  sign  that  we 
know  about  points  to  the  fact  that  a  major 
earthquake  in  California  Is  overdue." 

Franken  argues  that  fatalities  in  the  AprU 
18,  1906,  San  Francisco  quake  were  "rela- 
tively small  because  it  happened  at  the  best 
possible  time  5  a.m.  on  a  Sunday  when 
everyone  is  in  bed.  That  is  one  of  the  best 
places  to  be  during  a  quake."  (About  600 
persons  died  in  the  1906  quake.) 

But  Franken  feels  that  If  a  quake  hits  this 
time,  tlie  results  would  be  far  more  serious. 

First,  both  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles 
could  be  hit.  Both  cities  are  located  on  the 
San  Andreas  fault  and  Franken  thinks  that 
the  next  quake  could  "focus"  at  a  point  be- 
tween San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  which 
would  make  it  possible  for  both  cities  to 
be  hit. 

Franken  is  convinced  that  research  and 
publicity  could  cut  potential  damage  in  the 
quake.  Last  year  the  Federal  Council  for 
Science  and  Technology  recommended  spend- 
ing $200  million  over  the  next  ten  years  for 
basic  researcli  on  the  problem. 

One  crucial  area  is  prediction.  If  the  sci- 
entists could  tell  us  "there  is  an  80  per  cent 
probability  of  a  major  earthquake  In  the  next 
20  days,  it  would  aid  in  providing  time  for 
evacuations,  stockpiling  and  other  emer- 
gency measures." 

Franken  also  thinks  California  should  in- 
form the  public  on  safety  measures  and  con- 
duct earthquake  drills  on  a  monthly  basis. 
In  addition,  major  stockpiles  of  food  and 
other  supplies  should  be  built  up.  Flam- 
mables in  hospitals  should  be  strapped  onto 
shelves. 

Franken  remained  pessimistic  about  Cali- 
fornia officials  really  moving  on  the  earth- 
quake issue.  "They  probably  are  afraid  It 
would  scare  people  and  discourage  them  from 
living  In  the  State." 


Critical  Balance-of-Payment$  Deficit 


HON.  JOSEPH  Y.  RESNICK 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  4.  1968 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Na- 
tion today  is  faced  with  a  critical  bal- 
ance-of -payments  deficit  which,  if  not 
remedied  in  some  manner,  threatens  to 
strike  a  devastating  blow  to  the  Ameri- 
can ecujnomy. 

A  number  of  theories  have  been  ad- 
vanced on  the  best  single  manner  of 
dealing  with  this  problem — in  terms  of 
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both  long-  and  short-range  remedies. 
The  administration.  In  an  effort  to  reduce 
the  deficit  on  International  travel  by 
$500  million  this  year  has  proposed  an 
intensification  of  efforts  to  attract  more 
European  travelers  to  the  United  States. 
I  wholeheartedly  support  this. 

One  of  the  .stronsest  deterrents  to 
travel  by  middle-class  Europeans  to  this 
country  Is  the  prohibitively  high  cost  of 
such  travel. 

I  am  today  cosponsorlng  legislation 
oriarlnally  introduced  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Rxtrssl.  which  is  designed 
to  encourage  more  Europeans  to  travel 
to  this  country.  I  am  proposing  that  we 
make  It  financially  possible  for  Euro- 
peans to  travel  in  the  United  States. 

This  legislation  would  institute  a  stamp 
or  bonus  system  by  which  Europeans 
visiting  the  United  States  for  the  first 
time  could  buy  a  set  amount  of  "travel 
stamps,"  which  would  be  valid  for  pay- 
ment to  U.S.  airlines,  railroads,  bus  lines, 
car  Mntal  companies,  and  hotel-motels. 

These  stamps  would  represent  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  average  expenditure 
by  European  tourists  here — about  $500 — 
and  therefore  they  can  be  expected  to 
attract  an  additional  500.000  visitors 
from  Europe. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  all  of  the  Members 
of  this  House  to  support  this  legislation 
as  a  solution.  In  part,  at  least,  to  our 
balance-of-payments  problems.  The  bill 

follows : 

H.R.  14607 

A  bUl  to  MtabUsh  the  Travel  Incentive  Act 
of  1968 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Confess  Assembled.  That  the  In- 
ternational Tmvel  Act  of  1961  (22  U.S.C. 
2121-2126)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"S«c.  8.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
and  directed  promptly  to  Institute  a  pro- 
gram, designed  to  achieve  an  Immediate  Im- 
provement In  the  United  States  balance  of 
payments,  to  Induce  more  travel  by  residents 
of  Europe  to  the  United  States  by  securing 
agreements  from  such  United  States  travel- 
oriented  businesses  as  airlines,  railroads,  bus- 
lines, car  rental  companies,  and  hotel-motels, 
to  participate  In  a  Joint  Government- private 
tourist  Incentive  travel  stamp  program  under 
which  European  residents  visiting  the  United 
States  for  the  first  time  will  be  Issued  travel 
•tamp*  which  may  be  used  by  them  to  pur- 
chase services  from  any  of  such  participating 
businesses.  Participating  businesses  may  have 
travel  stamps  which  are  Issued  and  used 
under  the  program  redeemed,  as  provided  In 
this  section,  by  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States. 

"lb)  Businesses  participating  In  the  travel 
stamp  program  under  this  section  shall  ac- 
cept travel  stamps  at  their  face  value  In 
payment  for  services  rendered. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  Issue  such  regu- 
lations aa  be  deems  necessary  and  appropri- 
ate for  the  effective  and  efficient  administra- 
tion of  this  section,  including  regulations 
which  shall  specify — 

"(1)  the  design  of  travel  stamps  and  the 
cash  denominations  In  which  Issued. 

"(2)  the  number  and  total  cash  value  of 
stamps  which  may  be  issued  to  each  Euro- 
pean resident  applying  for  such  stamps. 

■■i3)  the  per  centum  amount  of  the  face 
value  of  each  stamp,  not  to  exceed  50  per 
centum,  at  which  such  stamps  accepted  by 
participating  businesses  will  be  redeemed  by 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  and,  after 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury,  any   requirements  with   respect   to  the 
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redemption  of  such  stamps  that  are  consid- 
ered to  be  necessary  to  protect  '.he  Interest* 
of  the  United  States. 

"(4)  requirements  for  participation  In  the 
program  by  United  States  travel-oriented 
timlnoenon.  including  tboee  servlcee  which  are 
covered,  and 

"(5)  that,  aa  a  condition  of  participating 
In  the  program,  a  business  may  not  accept 
travel  stamps  from  a  visiting  European  resi- 
dent in  payment  for  more  than  20  per  cen- 
tum of  the  price  charged,  for  the  service* 
rendered  by  such  bualneae  to  such  resident. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall,  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  SecreUry  of  State,  take  such  steps 
aa  are  necessary  to  clear  the  operation  of  the 
travel  stamp  program  with  the  foreign  gov- 
emmenU  affected.  The  Secretary  of  State 
shall  make  the  facilities  and  services  of  the 
Department  of  State  In  Europe  available  for 
use  In  administering  the  program. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shall  promote,  adver- 
tise, and  administer  the  travel  Incentive  pro- 
gram so  aa  to  achieve  maximum  Immediate 
Impact  with  particular  reference  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  1968  travel  season  In  May 
1968." 

S«c.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  the  first  section  of  this  Act, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  not 
to  exceed  t25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1968,  and  not  to  exceed  $20,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969. 

Sic.  3.  Section  6  of  the  International  Trav- 
el Act  of  1961  U  amended  by  Inserting  "ex- 
cept for  the  provisions  of  section  8  thereof," 
Immediately  after  "Act,". 

S«c.  4.  ThU  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  -"Travel 
IncenUve  Act  of  1868". 


When  Census  Gets  Oat  of  Hand 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  4.  1968 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  still  a  very  real  threat  that  for  the 
1970  census  the  American  people  will  be 
asked  questions  which  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  population  of  the  United 
States,  and  if  they  refuse  to  answer,  they 
could  be  fined  or  jailed. 

Rather  than  the  five  or  six  questions 
which  the  census  taker  usually  asks, 
there  Is  the  possibility  that  this  year — 
unless  Congress  acts— many  Americans 
will  be  faced  with  scores  of  inquiries.  In 
fact,  as  a  well-known  columnist  stated 
last  year. 

If  Congress  does  not  stay  the  hand  of  the 
Census  Bureau,  we  are  going  to  be  receiving 
a  20-page  questionnaire — each  page  12  Inches 
bv  11  Inches — probing  Into  more  than 
60  different  subjects  with  so  many  different 
questions,  subquestlons.  sections,  subsec- 
tions, and  squares  and  circles  for  alternative 
answers  that  one  Just  gives  up  before  be  can 
count  them  all. 

The  Federal  Government  Is  again 
overstepping  Its  bounds  and  Invading  the 
privacy  of  the  American  citizen.  It 
amounts  to  this;  information  Is  power 
and  the  census  questions  would  provide 
a  lot  of  information. 

Regardless  of  whether  the  questions 
are  embarrassing  or  threatening,  and 
most  of  them  surely  would  not  be  for  the 
great  majority  of  people,  the  more  the 
P^eral  Oovemment  knows,  the  more  It 
can  put  into  a  computer  and  pull  back 
out  when  it  wants  to  keep  tabs  on  you. 

To  get  an  idea  of  the  variety  of  ques- 
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tlons  which  might  be  asked,  here  are  a 
few  of  those  proposed: 

"Which  do  you  prefer,  a  shower  or  a 
bathtub?  What  is  your  mother  tongue 
and  do  you  speak  It  in  your  home?  Do 
you  have  a  flush  toilet?  Do  you  have  a 
deep  freeze?  How  many  weeks  did  you 
work  the  previous  year?  Do  you  own  an 
air  conditioner?  How  many  times  have 
you  been  married?  Where  did  you  live  in 
April  of  1962?  What  is  the  value  of  your 
property,  or  what  is  your  rent?"  Women 
may  even  be  asked.  "How  many  babies 
have  you  had?" 

There  is  simply  no  Justification  for  ask- 
ing questions  such  as  these  and  they  are 
plainly  an  Invasion  of  privacy. 

Congressional  concern  over  census 
questions  has  increased  greatly  during 
the  past  year  as  more  and  more  Mem- 
bers find  out  what  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  Is  proposing.  To  date,  however, 
there  has  not  been  enough  concern  to 
force  eniu:tment  of  legislation  to  limit  the 
questions  which  the  Censuo  people  may 
force  Americans  to  answer.  It  appears 
that  much  of  the  increase  in  the  ques- 
tions comes  as  a  result  of  the  businesses 
and  Government  agencies  which  want 
ta  know  more  about  the  American  fam- 
ily. In  my  opinion,  this  is  not  a  vtUld 
reason  to  pry  into  anyone's  life. 

Nearly  5  years  ago — May  16,  1963,  to 
be  exactn-I  attempted  to  meet  this  prob- 
lem by  legislation  giving  the  citizen  the 
option  of  deciding  for  himself  whether 
to  answer  questions  of  a  detailed,  house- 
hold nature. 

Evidently,  I  was  too  far  ahead  of  the 
game.  Congress  did  not  show  enough 
interest  In  my  bill,  and  neither  did  the 
press  or  the  people,  and  it  was  not 
passed. 

Since  the  uproar  of  the  last  year. 
Congress  has  started  to  act,  and  on 
October  30.  1967.  I  again  introduced  leg- 
islation which  would  limit  the  question 
which  must  be  answered.  Except  for 
specific  categories,  any  other  questions 
which  the  Census  Bureau  wished  to  ask 
would  not  have  to  be  answered,  and  any 
response  to  them  would  be  on  a  purely 
voluntary  basis. 

There  Is  good  reason  to  take  a  census 
and  everyone  should  cooperate  with  the 
Government  Is  this  respect.  But  no  one 
should  be  forced  to  answer  questions  of 
a  personal  nature  imder  the  threat  of  a 
fine  or  a  Jail  term. 
.  I  would  hope  that  enough  concern  Is 
expressed  so  that  Congress  ends  this 
problem  by  limiting  the  census  questions 
through  law. 

I  include  with  my  remarks  the  text  of 
the  bill  which  I  submitted  last  October, 

H.R.  13752: 

H.R. 13752 

A  bill  to  amend  title  13.  United  SUtes  Code, 
to  limit  the  categories  of  questions  re- 
quired to  be  answered  under  penalty  of 
law  In  the  decennial  cenausee  of  popula- 
tion, unemployment,  and  bousing,  and 
for  other  purpose* 

Be  it  ev  acted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
subchapter  n  of  chapter  5  of  title  13.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  Inserting  im- 
mediately after  section  141  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"I  141A.  Limitation  on  categories  of  Infor- 
mation required  under  penalty  of 
law  In  certain  censuses 
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"(a)  In  the  conduct  of  any  census  under 
section  141  of  this  title,  Information  required 
to  be  furnished  under  penalty  of  the  provi- 
sions of  section  221  of  this  title  shall  In- 
clude only  matter  within  the  following  cate- 
gories: 

"(I)   name  and  address; 

"(2)  relationship  to  head  of  household; 

"(3)  sex; 

"(4)  date  of  birth;     . 

"(6)  race  or  color;     | 

"(6)  marital  status;  and 

"(7)  visitors  In  home  at  the  time  of  census. 

"(b)  Refusal  or  neglect  to  furnish  Infor- 
mation not  within  the  categories  listed  in 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  in  connection 


with  any  census  conducted  under  section  141 
of  this  title  shall  not  be  an  offense  under  sec- 
tion 221(a)  of  this  Utle;  but  nothing  in  this 
section  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the 
Secretary  from  requesting  any  such  Informa- 
tion In  connection  with  such  census  on  a 
voluntary  basis,  provided  that  each  indivi- 
dual request  for  information  not  listed  In 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  prefaced,  either  orally 
or  in  writing,  whichever  the  case  may  be.  by 
remarks  indicating  that  the  providing  of  said 
Information  is  on  a  voluntary  basis,  and 
provided  further  that  not  more  than  one  out 
of  each  fifty  individuals  shall  be  requested 
to  answer  such  voluntary  questionnaire." 


(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  subchapter 
n  of  Chapter  5  of  title  13.  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  inserting — 
"141A.  Limitation  of  categories  of  Informa- 
tion required  under  penalty  of  law 
In  certain  censuses.", 
immediately  below — 

"141.  Population,  unemplojTnent,  and  hous- 
ing.". 
SEC.  2.  Section  221(a)  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "(a) 
Whoever"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(a) 
Subject  to  section  141A  of  this  title,  who- 
ever". 


SENATE-'Tuesday,  March  5,  1968 


The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m.,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Acting  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  (Mr.  Metcalf)  . 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Almighty  God.  the  reality  behind  all 
earth's  shadows:  Seeing  that  we  spend 
our  days  as  a  tale  that  Is  old  and  that 
we  pass  this  way  but  once,  keep  us  from 
unkind  words  and  from  unkind  silences. 
yet  sure  and  strong  in  the  faith  that  is 
in  us. 

Facing  tasks  that  tower  above  our 
power  to  achieve,  with  a  sense  of  our 
utter  inadequacy  when  left  to  our  own 
devices,  we  bow  for  the  strengthening 
benediction  of  our  morning  prayer. 

We  turn  to  Thee,  driven  by  our  ten- 
sion for  the  present,  anxiety  about  the 
future,  deep  concern  about  ourselves, 
our  Nation,  and  our  world,  as  we  pledge 
our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred 
honor  for  freedom's  greatest  venture. 

We  ask  it  in  the  name  of  the  One 
whose  truth  shall  make  us  free.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
reading  of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings 
of  Monday,  March  4,  1968,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. In  accordance  with  the  previous 
order,  there  will  now  be  a  15-mlnute  pe- 
riod for  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ine  business. 

Is  there  morning  business? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  £isk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  Indicated: 


Report  on  Reapportionment  of  an 
Appropriation 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  the 
appropriation  to  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem for  "Salaries  and  expenses"  for  the 
fiscal  year  1968  has  been  reapportioned  on 
a  basis  which  Indicated  the  necessity  for  a 
supplemental  estimate  of  appropriation;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Proposed  AuTHoarrv  for  Payment  of  Ex- 
penses FOR  Transportation  of  Motor  Ve- 
hicles of  Certain  Members  of  the  Armed 
Forces 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Department 
of  the  Army,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  payment  of  expenses 
relating  to  the  transportation  of  motor  ve- 
hicles of  certain  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Report  of  Small  Business  Share  or 
Defense  Procurement 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics),  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Procurement  from  Small 
and  Other  Business  firms  for  the  period 
July-December  1967  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

Temporary  Admission  Into  the  United 
States  of  Certain  Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  copies  of  orders  entered  granting  tem- 
porary admission  Into  the  United  States  of 
certain  aliens  (with  accompanying  papers) 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Proposed  Health  Legislation 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary,  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, transmitting  drafts  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  extend  and  Improve  the  programs  re- 
lating to  the  training  of  nursing  and  other 
health  professions  and  allied  health  profes- 
sions personnel,  the  programs  relating  to  stu- 
dent aid  for  such  personnel,  and  the 
program  relating  to  health  research  facilities, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  extend  and 
Improve  the  provisions  relating  to  regional 
medical  programs,  to  extend  the  authoriza- 
tion of  grants  for  health  of  migratory  agri- 
cultural workers,  and  for  other  purposes 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  C3om- 
mlttee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
Proposed  Expanded  Use  of  Revolving  F^nd 
FOR  Civil  Service  Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Civil  Service 
Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
I>osed  legislation  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  section  1304  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
that  relates  to  the  revolving  fund  for  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  (with  accompany- 
ing papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service. 


Proposed  Establishment  of  Improved  and 
Modernized  Health  Personnel  System 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
establish  an  Improved  and  modernized 
health  personnel  system  in  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  for 
other  purposes  (with  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 


PETITION 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  resolutions 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts,  which  were  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  as  follows: 
A   Resolution   of   the   Commonwealth  of 

Massachusetts,  March  1,  1968 
Resolution    memorializing   the    Congress    of 
the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  pro- 
viding for  the  mailing  of  packages,  postage 
free,  to  American  servicemen  In  Vietnam 
Whereas,  No   effort  should   be  spared  In 
maintaining    constant    communication    be- 
tween members  of  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States  serving  in  Vietnam  and  their 
relatives  and  friends;  and 

Whereas,  Such  communication  should  be 
facUltated  to  the  fullest  degree;  now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  general  court  of  the 
commonwealth  respectfully  urges  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  enact  legisla- 
tion providing  that  packages  not  exceeding 
seventy-two  cubic  Inches  in  volume  or  ten 
pounds  In  weight  which  are  mailed  to  such 
servicemen  shall  be  exempt  from  all  charges 
for  postage;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  TTiat  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Postmaster  General,  the 
presiding  officer  of  each  branch  of  Congress 
and  to  the  members  thereof  from  this 
Commonweal  th . 

House  of  Representatives,  adopted,  Febru- 
ary 19,  1968. 

William  C.  Maiers, 

Clerk. 
Senate,  adopted  In  concurrence,  February 
26,  1968. 

Norman  L.  Pigeon. 

Clerk. 
Attest: 

John  F.  X.  Davoren, 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 


PRINTING  OF  REVIEW  OP  REPORTS 
ON  KAKE  HARBOR,  ALASKA  (S. 
DOC.  NO.  70) 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph],  I 
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present  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  oi 
the  Army,  transmitting  a  report  dated 
November  3.  1967,  from  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers, Department  of  the  Army,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and 
an  Illustration,  on  a  review  of  reporU 
on  Kake  Harbor.  Alaska,  requested  by  a 
resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  of  the  U.S.  Senate  adopted  Au- 
gust 23.  1961. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port be  printed  as  a  Senate  document, 
with  illustrations,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
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By  Mr.  BARTLETT: 
8.  3103.  A  bill  to  poatpon*  for  2  years  the 
(Ute  on  which  panenger  veaseU  operating 
solely  on  the  Inland  rtvere  and  waterwmye 
must  comply  with  certain  safety  gtandarda; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 

S.J.  Ree.  149.  A   Joint  reeolutlon   providing 

for  the  designation  of  the  week  commencing 

May    13,    19W.    aa    •'National    Public    Worke 

Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time.  and.  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows : 

By. Mr.   HOLLAND: 
S^OOO.  A.  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Ellseo 
E.  Pulg;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PULBRIGHT  (by  request)  : 
S.  3081.  A  bill  to  amend  further  the  For- 
eign Aaslstance  Act  of  1961,  ac  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

3.  3092.  A  bin  to  consolidate  and  revise 
foreign  assistance  legislation  relating  to  re- 
imbursable military  exports;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  FfLBUCHT  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bills  which  appears 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr  HILL: 
3.  3093.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  contlnua- 
Uon  of  Federal  financial  asslatonce  for  vac- 
cination programs  against  polio,  measles, 
and  certain  other  diseases: 

S.  3094.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  so  as  to  extend  and  improve  the 
provisions  relating  to  regional  medical 
programs: 

S.  3095.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  extend  and  Improve  the  pro- 
grams relating  to  the  training  of  nursing 
and  other  health  professions  and  allied 
health  professions  personnel,  the  program 
relating  to  student  aid  for  such  personnel, 
and  the  program  relating  to  health  research 
facilities,   and   for  other   purposes:    and 

S.  3096.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  establish  an  improved  and 
modernized  health  personnel  system  In  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  tor  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  SPARKMAN: 

8.3097.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  of  1950.  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

I  See  the  remarks  of  Mr    Spakkman  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MORSE: 

3.3098.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Higher  Edu- 
caUon  Act  of  1965.  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958.  the  National  Voca- 
tional Student  Loan  Insurance  Act  of  1965. 
the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963, 
and  related  Acta;  and 

3. 3099  A  bill  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Moasc  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bills,    which    appear 
imder  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HARTKE: 

S.  3100.  A   bin   for   the   reUef  of  Leonardo 
Oenerale;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Byldr.  McINTYRE: 

3.  3101.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Ouldo  Sclplo 
Trucchl:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


S   3091  AND  S.  3092— INTRODUCTION 
OF  BILLS  ON   FOREIGN   AID   AND 
FOREIGN  MILITARY  SALES 
Mr.  FULBRIOHT.   Mr.  President,  by 
request.    I    Introduce    the    administra- 
tions foreign  aid  bill  and  a  bill  to  enact 
a  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act. 

I  am  Introducing  these  proposals  in 
order  that  there  may  be  specific  bills  to 
which  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
public  may  direct  their  attention  and 
comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  oppose 
these  bills,  as  well  as  any  suggested 
amendments  to  them,  when  they  are 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bills 
and  a  section-by-sectlon  analysis  of  each 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  bills  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred:  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bills  and  sectlon-by-section 
analysis,  relating  to  each  bUl,  wlU  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bills.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Ftjl- 
BRicHT,  by  request,  were  received,  read 
twice  by  their  titles,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows : 

S.  3091 

A  bin  to  amend  further  the  Foreign  As- 
sUtance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  m.\y  be  cited  as  the  Foreign  Assistance 
.Act  of  1968". 

PART     I 

Chapter  2 — Development  assistance 
TITLE  I— DEVELOPMENT  LOAN  FUND 
Sec.  101  Section  202(a)  of  title  I  of  chapter 
2  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961.  as  amended,  which  relates  to  author; 
Izatlon  for  the  Development  Loan  Fund.  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  .\fter  "year  1967".  strike  out  "and"  and 
substitute  a  comma. 

lb)  After  "year  1968."  insert  "and  $765.- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  1969.". 

(c)  Strike  out  "years  ending  June  30.  1967. 
through  June  30.  1968.  respectively"  and  sub- 
stitute "year  ending  June  30.  1969". 
TITLE  II— TECHNICAL  COOPERATION 

AND  DEVELOPMENT  GRANTS 
Sec  102.  Title  II  of  chapter  2  of  part  I 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  technical  coopera- 
tion and  development  grants,  is  amended  as 
follows : 

I  a)   Section  212.  which  relates  to  authori- 
zation, is  amended  by  striking  out  "$210,000.- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  1968"  and  substituting 
'$236,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1969". 

(b)  Section  214.  which  relates  to  American 
schools  and  hospitals  abroad.  Is  amended  as 
follows : 

(1)  In  subsecUon    (c)    strike   out   "1968, 


$14,000,000"  and  substitute  "1969.  $16,100.- 

000". 

(2)  In  subsection  (d)  strike  out  "1968, 
$3.986.000 "  and  substitute  "1969.  $8,100,000". 
TITLE  m— INVESTMENT  OUARANTIK8 

SBC  103.  Section  221(b)  of  title  in  of 
chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961.  as  amended,  which  relates  to 
general  authority  for  Investment  guaranties. 
Is  amended  as  follows : 

(a)  In  the  proviso  of  paragraph  (1) ,  strike 
out  "$8,000,000,000"  and  substitute  "$9,000,- 

000.000". 

(b)  Paragraph  (2)  U  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  the  third  proviso,  strike  out  "$475.- 
000  000"  and  ■$315,000,000"  and  substitute 
$636  000.000"  and  "465.000.000".  respectively. 

(2)  In  the  final  proviso,  strike  out  "1970" 
and  substitute  "1971". 

TITLE   IV— SURVEYS   OF   INVESTMENT 

OPPORTUNITIES 
Sec.  104.  Section  232  of  title  IV  of  chapter 
2  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  as  amended,  which  relates  to  authoriza- 
tion for  surveys  of  Investment  opportunities. 
Is  amended  as  follows: 

la)   SUlke     out       1968"     and     substitute 

•1969". 
(b)   SUlke  out  "$2,100,000"  and  substitute 

$1,500,000". 

TITLE  VI— ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS 
SEC  105.  Section  252(a)  of  title  VI  of  chap- 
ter 2  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961.  as  amended,  which  relates  to  au- 
thorization for  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Strike  out  "1967,  $696,500,000,  and  for 
the  fiscal  year  1968,  $578,000,000,  which 
amounts  are"  and  substitute  "1969.  $625,000.- 
000.  which  is". 

(b)  Strike  out  "$100,000,000  in  each  such 
fiscal  year  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  this  section  for  use  beginning  In  each 
such  fiscal  year"  and  substitute  "$110,000,- 

(XX)". 

(c)  Strike  out  "vears  ending  June  30.  1967, 
through  June  30.  1968.  respectively"  and  sub- 
stitute "year  ending  June  30.  1969". 

TITLE    X— PROGRAMS   RELATING   TO 
POPtJLATION  GROWTH 


Sec.  106.  Section  292  of  title  X  of  chapter 
2  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
all  of  the  first  clause  through  "avaUable 
only"  and  substituting  "Funds  provided  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  part  I  of  this 
Act  shall  be  available". 

Chapter  3— International  organizations  and 
programs 

Sec.  107.  Section  302(a)  of  chapter  3  of 
part  I  of  the  Foreign  AssUtance  Act  of  1961. 
as  amended  which  relates  to  authorization 
for  international  organizations  and  programs, 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "1968.  $141,000,- 
000'  and  substituting  "1969.  $143,000,000". 
Chapter  4 — Supporting  assistance 

Sec.  108.  Section  402  of  chapter  4  of  part  I 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  authorization  for 
supporting  assistance.  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "1968  not  to  exceed  $660,000,000  '  and 
substituting  "1969  not  to  exceed  $595,000.- 

000".  ^      ^ 

Chapter  5 — Contingency  fund 

Sec  109.  Section  451(a)  of  chapter  5  of 
part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 
as  amended,  which  relates  to  the  contingency 
fund  U  amended  by  inserting  '.  and  for  the 
fiscal  year  1969  not  to  exceed  $100,000,000," 
after  "$60,000,000". 

PAKT    II 

Chapter  2— Military  assistance 
Sec.  201.  Chapter  2  of  part  II  of  the  For- 
eign  Assistance   Act   of   1961.   as   amended, 
which     relates     to     military     assistance.     Is 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)   Section  504(a).  which  relates  to  au- 
thorization, Is  amended  as  follows: 
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(1)  In  the  first  sentence,  strike  out  "$810,- 
000.000"  and  "1968"  and  substitute  "$420.- 
000,000"  and  "1969",  respectively. 

(2)  Strike  out  the  second  and  third  sen- 
tences. 

(b)  Section  506(a).  which  relates  to  spe- 
cial authority.  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"1968"  each  place  It  appears  and  substituting 
"1969". 

(C)  Section  507(a).  Which  relates  to  re- 
strictions on  military  aid  to  Latin  America.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  •$65,000,000,  of 
which  $25,000,000"  and  substituting  "$26,- 
000,000,  of  Which  any  part". 

(d)  Section  508,  which  relates  to  restric- 
tions on  military  aid  to  Africa,  Is  amended 
as  follows : 

(1 )  In  the  first  sentence,  strike  out  "or 
sales". 

(2)  In  the  second  tentence,  strike  out 
"and  sales"  and  strike  out  "$40,000,000"  and 
substitute  "$26,000,000". 

PART   lit 

Chapter  2 — administrative  provisions 
Sec,  301.  Chapter  2  ot  part  III  of  the  For- 
eign  Assistance    Act   of    1961.   as   amended, 
which  relates  to   administrative  provisions, 
Is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  626(c).  which  relates  to  em- 
ployment of  personnel.  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing "or  any  Act  superseding  part  II  In  whole 
or  In  part,"  between  "i>art  II,"  and  "not". 

(b)  Section  636(g)(1).  which  relates  to 
provisions  on  uses  of  funds,  Is  amended  by 
Uisertlng  "Incurred  In  furnishing  defense 
.irtlcles  and  defense  services  on  a  grant  or 
sales  basis  by  the  agency  primarily  responsi- 


ble for  administering  part  II"  between  "ex- 
penses" and  the  semicolon. 

(c)  Section  637(a),  which  authorizes  ap- 
propriations for  administrative  expenses  of 
the  agency  administering  part  I,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1968,  $55,814,000"  and  sub- 
stituting "1969,   $68,775,000". 

The  section-by-sectlon  analysis,  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Pulbright,  is  as  follows: 
Section-By-Section   Analysis   op  the   Pro- 
posed  FoREiCK  Assistance   Act  of   1968 

I.  Introduction 
The   proposed   Foreign   Assistance    Act   of 
1968  (the  "bill")  amends  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of   1961,  as  amended   (the  •'Act"), 
by- 

(1)  Authorizing  new  appropriations  in  ex- 
isting assistance  categories  for  fiscal  ye.ir 
1969: 

(2)  Increasing  ceilings  and  extending  a 
termination  date  to  permit  continuance  of 
the  Investment  guaranty  program  as  an  effec- 
tive investment  incentive  through  fiscal  year 
1969; 

(3)  Extending  authority  to  use  any  eco- 
nomic assistance  funds,  and  removing  the 
provision  earmarking  a  portion  of  fiscal  year 
1968  funds,  for  programs  relating  to  popula- 
tion growth;  and 

(4)  With  respect  to  military  assistance, 
extending  through  fiscal  year  196S  the  au- 
thority to  draw  down  Department  of  Defense 
stocks,  reducing  ceilings  on  military  aid  to 
Latin  America  and  Africa,  and  making  tech- 
nical amendments  to  conform  the  Act  to  pro- 
posed separate  legislation  for  foreign  military 
sales. 


Authorization 

request  for 

fiscal  year  1969 


Appropriation 

request  for 
fiscal  year  1969 


PART  I 
Ch  ?.  development  assistance: 

Title  I:  Development  Loan  Fund:  Sec.  202(a),  authorization 

Title  II: 

Technical  cooperation,  development  grants:  Sec.  212.  authorization. 

American  schools  and  hospitals  abroad:  Sec.  214(c),  authorization.. 

Special  foreign  currency  program:  Sec.  214(d).  authorization 

Title  IV:  Surveys  of  investment  opportunities:  Sec.  232,  authorization... 
Title  VI: 

Alliance  (or  Progress  loans:  Sec.  252(a),  authorization 

Alliance  tor  Progress  grants:  Sec  252(a),  authorization 


$765,000,000 

235,000.000 
15.100,000 
(3,100,000) 
1.500.000 

515.000,000 
110,000.000 


$765,000,000 

235, 000, 000 
15.100,000 
(3.100,000) 
1.500,000 

515.000.000 
110.000.000 


.  Ch.  2..L 


Total  request. ch.2..i. 1.641.600.000 


1,641.600.000 


Ch.  3,  international  organizations  and  programs: 

Grants :  Sec.  302(a).  authorization 

Loans:  Indus  Basin  development:  Sec.  302(b). 


143. 000. 000 
(') 


142.255.000 
12.000.000 


Total  request,  ch.  3 

Ch.  4,  supporting  assistance:  Sec.  402,  authorization. 
Ch.  5,  contingency  fund:  Sec.  451(a),  authorization... 


143.000,000 
595, 000, 000 
100.000.000 


154.255.000 

595, 000. 000 

45.000,000 


Total  request.  pL  1 J 2,479,600.000        2,435.855,000 

'  PART  II 

Ch.  2.  military  assistance:  Sec.  504(a),  authorization 420.000,000  420,000,000^ 

PART  III 
Ch.  2,  Administrative  provisions: 
Title  III: 

Sec.  637(a),  administrative  expenses  (AID) 

Sec.  637(b),  administrative  expenses  (State) 


58, 775, 000 
(^) 


58, 775, 000 
3, 870, 000 


62.645.000 


62.645.000 


Total  request,  pt  III _  

ToUl  request,  pts.  I,  II,  and  III -       2.962.245:000         2,918.500.000 


1  The  act  now  authorizes  $51,210,000  (or  loans  (or  Indus  Basin  development  for  use  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1969. 
-  Permanent  authorization  tor  juch  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  is  contained  in  sec.  637(b)  of  the  act. 


II.  Provisions  of  the  Bill 

fart  I 

Chapter  2 — Development  assistance 

Title  I — Development  Loan  Fund 

Sections  101   (a)   and   (b).  Authorization 

These  sections  amend  section  202(a)  of  the 

Act,  which  relates  to  the  authorization  for 

development  loans,  by  adding  to  the  existing 

authorizations  of  $685  million  for  fiscal  year 

1967  and  $450  nUlllon  for  fiscal  year  1968  an 

authorization  of  $765  million  for  fiscal  year 

1969. 


Section  101  ic).  Encouragement  of  private 
enterprise 
This  section  amends  section  202(a)  of  the 
Act  to  extend  through  fiscal  year  1969  the 
requirement  that  not  less  than  50  percent  of 
the  funds  appropriated  for  development  loans 
shall  be  available  for  loans  made  to  encourage 
economic  development  through  private  enter- 
prise. 

Title  II — Technical  Cooperation  and 

Development  Grants 

Section  102(a).  Authorization 

This  section  amends  section  212  of  the  Act, 

which  relatet  to  the  authorization  for  tech- 


nical cooperation  and  development  grants, 
by  substituting  for  the  obsolete  fiscal  year 

1968  authorization  of  $210  million  an  author- 
ization of  8235  million  for  fiscal  year   1969. 

Section  102(b)(1).  American  schools  and 
hospitals  abroad 

This  section  amends  ser-tion  214(c)  of  the 
Act.  which  relates  to  the  authorization  for 
American  schools  and  hospitals  abroad,  by 
substituting  for  the  obsolete  fiscal  year  1968 
authorization  of  $14  million  an  nuthorlzatlon 
of  $15,100,000  for  fiscal  year  1969. 
Section  102(b)(2).  Excess  foreign  currencies 

This  section  amends  section  214(d)  of  the 
Act.  which  relates  to  the  authorization  of 
excess  foreign  currencies  for  American  schools 
and  hospitals  abroad,  by  substituting  for  the 
obsolete  fiscal  year  1968  authorization  of 
$2,986,000  an  authorization  of  $3,100,000  in 
excess  foreign  currencies  for  fiscal  year  1969, 
This  is  to  provide  for  a  grant  of  $2.1  million 
in  excess  Polish  zlotys  for  the  Polish  Chil- 
drens  Hospital  in  Krakow  and  a  grant  of  $1.0 
million  in  excess  Egyptian  pounds  for  the 
American  University  in  Cairo. 

Title    III — Investment    guaranties 
Section  103(a).  Specific  risk  guaranty  celling 

This  section  amends  section  221(b)(1)  of 
the  Act  to  increase  from  $8  billion  to  $9  bil- 
lion the  total  face  amount  of  specific  risk 
guaranties  that  may  be  outst.inding  at  any 
one  time. 

Section   103(b)(1).  Extended   risk   guaranty 
celling 

This  section  amends  the  third  proviso  of 
section  221(b)(2)  of  the  Act  by  (1)  Increas- 
ing from  $475  million  to  $625  million  the 
total  face  amount  of  extended  risk  guaran- 
ties that  may  be  outstanding  at  any  one 
time,  and'  (2)  raising  the  celling  on  ex- 
tended risk  guaranties  for  other  than  hous- 
ing projects  by  an  equal  amount  from  $315 
million  to  $465  million.  The  latter  increase 
maintains  the  requirement  that  $160  million 
of  extended  risk  guaranty  authority  be  used 
or  available  for  housing  projects  similar  to 
those  insured  by  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development. 

Section    103(b)(2).   Extended  risk   guaranty 
termination 

This  section  amends  the  fourth  proviso  of 
section  221(b)(2)  of  the  Act  by  extending 
from  June  30.  1970.  to  June  30.  1971.  the 
termination  date  for  the  authority  to  issue 
extended  risk  guaranties. 

In  line  with  past  practice,  the  termina- 
tion date  is  extended  2  years  beyond  the  au- 
thorization period  to  assure  eligible  investors 
who  start  planning  projects  during  fiscal  year 

1969  that  guaranty  authority  will  be  avail- 
able when  they  are  ready  to  go  forward  with 
their  projects. 

Title  IV — Surveys  of  investment 
opportunities 
Section    104.    Authorization 
This   section   amends   section   232   of   the 
Act,  which  relates  to  the  authorization  for 
surveys  of  investment  opportunities,  by  sub- 
stituting  for   the   existing   authorization   of 
$2,100,000  for  use  beginning  in   fiscal  year 
1968  an  authorization  of  $1, £00,000  for  use 
beginning  in  fiscal  year  1969. 

Title  VI— Alliance  for  Progress 
Section  105(a).  .Authorization 
This  section  amends  section  252(a)  of  the 
Act,  which  relates  to  the  authorization  for 
the  Alliance  for  Progress,  by  substituting  for 
the  obsolete  authorizations  for  fiscal  years 
1967  and  1968  of  $696,500,000  and  $578,000,- 
000  respectively  an  authorization  of  $625  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1969. 

Section    105(b).   Alliance   grants 

This  section  amends  section  252(a)  of  the 

Act  to  increase  from  $100  million  to  $110 

mllUon    the    fiscal    year    limitation    on    the 

amount   of   funds  appropriated   thereunder 
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whlcb  m*y  l>«  used  other  tb»n  aa  dollar  r«- 
payabl*  loana. 
S«cUon  lOfi(c).  Encouragement  of  private 

enterprtae 
ThU  aectlon  amends  section  aS3(a)  of  the 
Act  to  extend  through  fiscal  year  19«9  the 
requirement  that  not  less  than  50  percent 
of  the  loan  funds  appropriated  under  sec- 
tion 363  shall  be  available  for  loans  made  to 
encoucage  economic  development  through 
private  enterprise. 

Title   X — Programs   Relating    to    Pop\ilatlon 
Growth 
Section   106.   Authorization 
This  section  amends  section  393  of  the  Act 
by  making  permanent  the  authority  to  use 
any   part  I   funds   for  programs  relating   to 
population  growth  and  removing  the  require- 
ment that  $3S  million  of  part  I   funds  for 
fiscal   year   1968  shall   be  available  only  for 
such   programs. 

Chapter  3 — international  organizations  and 

programs 

Section   107.   Authorization 

This  section  amends  section  303(a)  of  the 

Act,  which  relates  to  the  authorization  for 

grants    to  xiiternatlonal    organizations    and 

progrsaia.  by.  substituting  for  the  obsolete 

fiscal  year  19M  authorization  of  tI41  million 

an   authorization  of  $143   million  for   fiscal 

year  1969. 

Chapter  4 — Supporting  assistance 
Section  106.  Authorization 
This  section  amends  section  402  of  the 
Act.  which  relates  to  the  authorization  for 
supporting  assistance,  by  substituting  for 
the  obsolete  fiscal  year  1968  authorization  of 
•660  million  an  authorization  of  $596  million 
for  flacal  year  1969. 

Chapter  5 — Contingency  f^nd 
Section  109.  Authorization 
This  section  amends  section  451(a)  of  the 
Act.  which  relates  to  the  authorization  for 
the  contingency  fund,  by  adding  to  the  exist- 
ing authorization  of  t60  million  for  fiscal 
year  1968  an  authorization  of  the  Act.  which 
relates  to  foreign  military  sale*. 

F.«n  n 

MnJTAKT    ASSISTANCK 

Put  n  of  the  bill  makes  amendments 
only  to  chapter  3  of  part  U  of  the  Act. 
whlcb  relates  to  military  assistance,  sepa- 
rate legislation  Is  prop>06ed  by  the  executive 
branch  to  supersede  chapter  3  of  part  n 
of  the  Act.  which  relates  to  foreign  military 
sales. 

Chapter  2 — Military  assistance 
Section  201(a) .  Authorization 

This  section  amends  section  504(a)  qf  the 
Act.  which  relates  to  authorization. 

Paragraph  (1)  deletes  the  obsolete  fiscal 
year  1968  authorization  of  $510  million  for 
appropriations  for  part  n  of  the  act  and 
substitutes  an  authorization  for  appropria- 
tions for  military  assistance  of  9420  million 
for  the  fiscal  year  1969.  The  authorization 
for  appropriations  for  financing  foreign  mili- 
tary sales  is  provided  for  In  the  proposed 
separate  legislation  to  supersede  chapter  3 
of  part  II  of  the  net. 

Paragraph  (2)  deletes  the  obsolete  lan- 
guage earmarking  (24.1  million  for  the  fiscal 
year  1968  cost-sharing  expenses  of  U.S.  par- 
ticipation in  the  internation.'<.l  military  head- 
quarters and  related  agencies  program  A 
similar  earmarking  of  funds  for  this  program 
for  fiscal  year  1969  Is  not  necessary  since 
no  proposal  is  being  made  by  the  executive 
branch  for  fiscal  year  1969  to  fund  this 
program  under  any  other  legislation  or  In  any 
other  budget. 

Section  201(b) .  Special  authority 
This  section  amends  section  506(a)   of  the 
Act  by   renewing  for  another  year  the  au- 
thority of  the  President,  when  he  determines 
It  to  be  vital  to  the  security  of  the  United 


Statee.  to  order  defense  articles  from  De- 
partment of  Defense  stocks  and  defense  serv- 
ices to  carry  out  the  purpoeea  of  part  n  of 
the  Act.  subject  to  subaequent  relmburee- 
ment  therefor  from  military  assistance 
funds.  As  in  prior  years,  this  authority  Is 
limited  to  noo  nUlUon  In  the  fiscal  year 
1969.  and  prompt  notice  of  action  taken  un- 
der this  section  la  required  to  be  given  to 
the  Congreaa. 

Section  301  <c).  Restrlctlona  on  military  aid 
in  Latin  America 

This  aectlon  amende  aectlon  607(a)  of  the 
Act  by  reducing  the  annual  celling  on  the 
value  of  grant  programs  of  defense  articles 
for  Latin  America  from  956  million  to  $36 
million. 

Section  201(d).  Restrictions  on  military  aid 
to  Africa 

ThU  section  amends  section  508  of  the  Act 
relating  to  restrlctlona  on  military  aid  to 
Africa. 

Paragraph  ( 1 )  deletes  the  reference  to  sales 
in  the  first  sentence  of  section  508  of  the  Act 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  authorizations  for. 
and  restrictions  on.  sales  wlU  be  provided 
for  in  the  proposed  separate  sales  legislation. 

Paragraph  (3)  similarly  deletes  the  refer- 
ence to  sales  in  the  second  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 608  for  the  same  reason.  In  lieu  of  the 
annual  celling  of  $40  million  contained  In 
that  sentence  on  both  military  assistance 
and  sales,  this  paragraph  substitutes  am  an- 
nual celling  of  $35  million  on  military  as- 
sistance for  African  countries. 

Ck>mbined  ceilings  on  military  assUtance 
and  sales  will  be  provided  for  the  Latin 
American  and  African  regions,  respectively. 
In  the  proposed  separate  legislation  relating 
to  sales. 

PA«T  m 

Chapter  2 — Administrative  provisions 

Section    301(a).    Employment    of    Personnel 

This  section  makes  a  technical  change  to 
section  635(c)  of  the  Act,  which  relates  to 
the  number  of  personnel  employed  in  the 
United  States  to  carry  out  chapters  3  and  3 
of  part  II  of  the  Act  who  may  be  com- 
pensated at  rates  higher  than  those  provided 
for  OS-15.  The  amendment  makes  no  change 
In  the  applicability  of  this  authorization  re- 
lating to  personnel  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  chapter  3  of  part  n  of  the  Act;  It 
simply  continues  the  appUcabUlty  of  thla 
authorization,  with  no  change  In  substance, 
to  personnel  carrying  out  the  new  sales  legis- 
lation, which,  if  enacted,  will  supersede  the 
provisions  of  chapter  3  of  part  II  of  the  Act. 

Section  301(b).  Provisions  on  uses  of  funds 
This  section  amends  section  636(b)(1)  of 
the  Act,  relating  to  the  use  of  funds  made 
available  under  section  504  of  the  Act  for  the 
administrative  expenses  of  carrying  out  p>art 
n  of  the  Act.  which  hitherto  has  covered 
sales  as  well  as  mlUUry  assistance.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  President's  budget,  this 
amendment  provides  that  the  administrative 
expenses  incurred  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense in  carrying  out  the  proposed  separate 
sales  legislation  whlcb  would  supersede  chap- 
ter 3  of  part  n  of  the  Act  would  continue 
to  be  funded  from  the  military  assistance  ap- 
propriation authorized  by  section  504  of  the 
act. 

Section  301(c).  Administrative  Expenses 
Thla  section  amends  section  637(a)  of  the 
Act.  which  relates  to  the  authorization  for 
administrative  expenses  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  by  substituting 
for  the  obsolete  fiscal  year  1968  authoriza- 
tion of  $65,814,000  an  authorization  of 
$68,776,000  for  fiscal  year  1968. 

8.  3093 

A  bill  to  consolidate  and  revise  foreign  assist- 
ance legislation  relating   to  reimbursable 
military  exports 
Be  it   enacted   by   the   Senate  and  House 

of  Representative*  o/  the  United  Stttes  of 


America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  "The  Foreign  Military  Sales 
Act". 

Ckaptes  1 — PoKKioN  Mn  Nationai.  Sccukmr 
POUCT  Objbctives  akd  Rkstraints 

Skction  1.  Tke  Need  ros  Inteknationai. 
DcrcNsx  Coopesation  and  MiUTAaT  Export 
CoNTSOLS — Aa  declared  by  the  Congress  in 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act.  an 
ultimate  goal  of  the  United  States  continues 
to  be  a  world  which  is  free  from  the  scourge 
of  war  and  the  dangers  and  burdens  of  arma- 
ments: in  which  the  use  of  force  has  been 
subordinated  to  the  rule  of  law:  and  in 
which  international  adjustments  to  a  chang- 
ing world  are  achieved  peacefully.  In  fur- 
therance of  that  goal.  It  remains  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  encourage  regional 
arms  control  and  disarmament  agreements 
and  to  discourage  arms  races. 

The  Congress  recognizes,  however,  that  the 
United  States  and  other  free  and  Independ- 
ent countries  continue  to  have  valid  require- 
ments for  effective  and  mutually  beneficial 
defense  relationships  in  order  to  maintain 
and  foster  the  environment  of  International 
peace  and  security  essential  to  social,  eco- 
nomic and  political  progress.  Because  of  the 
growing  cost  and  complexity  of  defense 
equipment.  It  is  Increasingly  difficult  and 
uneconomic  for  any  country,  particularly  a 
developing  country,  to  fill  all  of  Its  legitimate 
defense  requirements  from  Its  own  design 
and  production  base.  The  need  for  Interna- 
tional defense  cooperation  among  the  United 
States  and  those  friendly  countries  to  which 
it  Is  allied  by  mutual  defense  treaties  Is 
especially  important,  since  the  effectiveness 
of  their  armed  forces  to  act  in  concert  to  deter 
or  defeat  aggression  is  directly  related  to  the 
operational  compatibility  of  their  defense 
equipment. 

Accordingly,  it  remains  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  facilitate  the  common  de- 
fense by  entering  into  international  arrange- 
ments with  friendly  countries  whlcb  further 
the  objective  of  applying  agreed  resources 
of  each  country  to  programs  and  projects  of 
cooperative  exchange  of  data,  research,  de- 
velopment, production,  procurement  and 
logistic  support  to  achieve  specific  national 
defense  requirements  and  objectives  of  mu- 
tual concern.  To  this  end,  this  Act  authorizes 
sales  by  the  United  States  Government  to 
friendly  countries  having  sufficient  wealth 
to  maintain  and  equip  their  own  military 
forces  at  adequate  strength,  or  to  assume 
progressively  larger  shares  of  the  costs  there- 
of, without  undue  burden  to  their  econo- 
mies, in  accordance  with  the  restraints  and 
control  measures  specified  herein  and  in 
furtherance  of  the  security  objectives  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  purposes  and 
principles  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  all 
such  sales  be  approved  only  when  they  are 
ponsistent  with  the  foreign  policy  Interests 
of  the  United  States,  the  purposes  of  the 
foreign  assistance  program  of  the  United 
States  as  embodied  In  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  OS  amended,  the  extent  and 
character  of  the  military  requirement,  and 
the  economic  and  financial  capability  of  the 
recipient  country,  with  particular  regard 
being  given,  where  appropriate,  to  proper 
balance  among  such  sales,  grant  military 
assistance,  and  economic  assistance  as  well 
OS  to  the  impact  of  the  sales  on  programs 
of  social  and  economic  development  and  on 
existing  or  incipient  arms  races. 

Sec.  2.  Coordination  WrrH  Foreign 
PoLicT. —  (a)  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  Infringe  ui>on  the 
powers  or  functions  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

(b)  Under  the  direction  of  the  President, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  taking  into  account 
other  United  States  activities  abroad,  such 
OS  military  assistance,  economic  assistance, 
and  food  for  freedom,  shall  be  responsible 
for  the  continuous  supervision  and  general 
dlrecUon  of  sales  xinder  this  Act,  including, 
but   not   limited    to.   determining    whether 
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there  shall  be  a  sale  to  a  country  and  the 
amount  thereof,  to  the  end  that  sales  are 
integrated  with  other  United  States  activi- 
ties and  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  Is  best  served  thereby. 

(c)  The  President  shall  prescribe  appro- 
priate procedures  to  assure  coordination 
among  representatives  of  the  United  States 
Government  in  each  country,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Chief  of  the  United  States 
diplomatic  mission.  The  Chief  of  the  dip- 
lomatic mission  shall  make  sure  that  rec- 
ommendations of  such  representaUves  per- 
taining to  sales  are  coordinated  with  polit- 
ical and  economic  considerations,  and  bis 
comments  shall  accompany  such  recommen- 
datlofis  if  he  so  desires. 

Sec.  3.  ELiciBiLrTT. — No  defense  article  or 
defense  service  shall  be  sold  by  the  United 
States  Government  under  this  Act  to  any 
country  or  international  organization  un- 
less— 

(1)  the  President  finds  that  the  furnish- 
ing  of  defense  articles  and  defense  services 
to  such  country  or  International  organiza- 
tion win  suengthen  the  security  of  the 
United  States  and  promote  world  peace; 

(2)  the  coiintry  or  International  organi- 
zation shall  have  agreed  not  to  transfer 
title  to,  or  possession  of,  any  defense  article 
.■^o  furnished  to  it  to  anyone  not  an  officer, 
(mployee  or  agent  of  that  country  or  In- 
ternational organization  unless  the  consent 
of  the  President  has  first  been  obtained:  and 

(3)  the  country  or  international  organl- 
zdllon  is  otherwise  eligible  to  purchase  de- 
fense articles  or  defen£e  services. 

rhe  President  shall  promptly  submit  a  re- 
;>ort  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  of  the  Senate  on  the  Imple- 
mentation of  each  agreement  entered  Into 
pursuant  to  clause  (2)  of  this  section. 

Sec.  4.  PORPOSES  fob  Whicr  Militart 
S.M.ES  BT  THE  United  States  Are  Author- 
ized.— Defense  articles  and  defense  services 
shall  be  sold  by  the  United  States  Oovem- 
ment  under  this  Act  to  friendly  countries 
solely  for  Internal  security,  for  legitimate 
self-defense,  to  permit  the  recipient  country 
to  participate  In  regional  or  collective  ar- 
rangements or  measures  consistent  with  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  or  otherwise 
to  permit  the  recipient  country  to  partici- 
pate In  collective  measures  requested  by  the 
United  Nations  for  the  purpose  of  maintain- 
ing or  restoring  international  peace  and  se- 
curity, or  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  foreign 
military  forces  In  less  developed  friendly 
countries  to  construct  public  works  and  to 
engage  In  other  activities  helpful  to  the 
economic  and  social  development  of  such 
friendly  countries.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
press  that  such  foreign  military  forces  should 
not  be  maintained  or  established  solely  for 
civic  action  activities  and  that  such  civic 
.'ictlon  activities  not  significantly  detract 
from  the  capability  of  the  military  forces  to 
perform  their  military  missions  and  be  co- 
ordinated with  and  form  part  of  the  total 
economic  and  social  development  effort. 
Chapter  2 — Foreign  Mu-itary  Sales  Author- 
izations 

Sec.  21.  Cash  Sales  Prom  Stock. — The 
President  may  sell  defense  articles  from  the 
-stocks  of  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
defense  services  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  any  friendly  country  or  Interna- 
tional organization  If  such  country  or  in- 
ternational organization  agrees  to  pay  not 
1°S8  than  the  value  thereof  in  United  States 
dollars.  Payment  shall  be  made  In  advance 
or,  as  determined  by  the  President  to  be  In 
the  best  Interests  of  the  United  States,  with- 
in a  reasonable  period  not  to  exceed  120 
days  after  the  delivery  of  the  defense  articles 
or  the  rendering  of  the  defense  services 

Sic.  23.  Procorement  for  Cash  Sales. — 
The  President  may,  without  requirement  for 
charge  to  any  appropriation  or  contract  au- 
thorization  otherwise   provided,   enter   Into 


contracts   for   the   procurement  of   defense 
articles  or  defense  services  for  sale  for  United 
States  dollars  to  any  friendly  country  or  In- 
ternational organization  If  such  country  or 
International      organization      provides      the 
United  States  Government  with  a  depend- 
able undertaking  (1)  to  pay  the  full  amount 
of    such    contract    which    will    assure    the 
United  States  Government  against  any  loss 
on   the   contract,   and    (2)    to   make   funds 
available  In  such  amounts  and  at  such  times 
as  may  be  required  to  meet  the  payments 
required    by    the   contract,    and    any   dam- 
ages and   costs  that  may   accrue   from   the 
cancellation   of   such   contract,   in   advance 
of    the   time   such   payments,    damages,    or 
costs  are  due:  Provided,  That  the  President 
may.  when  he  determines  It  to  be  in  the  na- 
tional Interest,  accept  a  dependable  under- 
taking  to   make   full   payment   within   one 
hundred  and  twenty  days  after  delivery  of 
the  defense  articles,  or  the  rendering  of  the 
defense   services,   and   appropriations   avail- 
able to  the  Department  of  Defense  may  be 
used  to  meet  the  payments  required  by  the 
contracts   and   shall   be   reimbursed   by   the 
amounts    subsequently    received    from    the 
country  or  International  organization:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  the  President  may,  when 
he  determines  It  to  be  in  the  national  Inter- 
est, enter  Into  sales  agreements  with  pur- 
chasing countries  or  international  organiza- 
tions  which   fix  prices  to   be   paid   by   the 
purchasing  countries  or  International  orga- 
nizations for  the  defense  articles  or  defense 
services  CM-dered.  Funds  made  available  under 
section  31  for  financing  sales  shall  be  used  to 
reimburse  the  applicable  appropriations  In 
the  amounts  required  by  the  contracts  which 
exceed  the  price  so  fixed,  except  that  such 
reimbursement  shall  not  be  required  ujwn 
determination    by    the    President    that   the 
continued  production  of  the  defense  article 
being   sold    Is   advantageous    to   the   Armed 
Forces   of   the  United   States.   Payments   by 
purchasing  countries  or  international  orga- 
nizations   which    exceed    the    amounts    re- 
quired by  such  contracts  shall  be  transferred 
to  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury.  To  the 
maximum  extent  possible,  prices  fixed  under 
any  such  sales  agreement  shall  be  suflBclent 
to  reimburse  the  United  States  for  the  cost 
of  the  defense   articles  or  defense  services 
ordered.  The  President  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  promptly  a  detailed  report  concern- 
ing any  fixed-price  sales  agreement   under 
which  the  aggregate  cost  to  the  United  States 
exceeds  the  aggregate  amount  required  to 
be  paid  by  the  purchasing  country  or  Inter- 
national organization.  No  sales  of  unclassi- 
fied defense  articles  shall  be  made  to  the 
government  of  any  economically  developed 
nation  under  the  provisions  of  this  section 
less  such  articles  are  not  generally  available 
for  pxirchase  by  such  nations  from  commer- 
cial sources  In  the  United  States:  Provided, 
however.  That  the  President  may  waive  the 
provisions  of  this  sentence  when  he  deter- 
mines that  the  waiver  of  such  provisions  Is 
In  the  national  Interest. 

Sec.  23.  CBEorr  Sales. — The  President  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  finance  procurements 
of  defense  articles  and  defense  services  by 
friendly  countries  and  International  organi- 
zations on  terms  of  repayment  to  the  United 
States  Government  of  not  less  than  the  value 
thereof  In  United  States  dollars  within  a 
period  not  to  exceed  ten  years  after  the  de- 
livery of  the. defense  articles  or  the  render- 
ing of  the  defense  services. 

Sec  24.  Guaranties.— (a)  The  President 
may  guarantee  any  individual,  corporation, 
partnership,  or  other  Juridical  entity  doing 
business  In  the  United  Stetes  (excluding 
United  States  Government  agencies)  against 
political  and  credit  risks  of  nonpayment 
arising  out  of  their  financing  of  credit  sales 
of  defense  articles  and  defense  services  to 
friendly  countries  and  International  organi- 
zations. Fees  shall  be  charged  for  such  guar- 
anties. 

(b)  The  President  may  sell  to  any  Individ- 


ual, corporation,  partnership,  or  other  jurid- 
ical entity  (excluding  United  States  Gov- 
ernment agencies)  promissory  notes  Issued 
by  friendly  countries  and  International  or- 
ganizations as  evidence  of  their  obligation 
to  make  repayments  to  the  United  States  on 
account  of  credit  sales  financed  under  section 
23,  and  may  guaranty  payment  thereof. 

(c)  Funds  made  available  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 31  shall  be  obligated  In  an  amount  equal 
to  25  per  centum  of  the  contractual  liability 
related  to  any  guaranty  Issued  under  this 
section,  and  all  the  funds  so  obligated  shall 
constitute  a  single  reserve  for  the  payment 
of  claims  under  such  guaranties.  Any  funds 
so  obligated  which  are  obligated  from  time 
to  time  during  any  current  fiscal  year  as  be- 
ing In  excess  of  the  amount  necessary  to 
maintain  a  fractional  reserve  of  25  per  cen- 
tum of  the  contractual  liability  under  out- 
standing guarontles  shall  be  transferred  to 
the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury.  Any  guar- 
antiee issued  hereunder  shall  be  backed  by 
the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  United  States. 
Chapter  3 — Militart  Export  Controls 
Sec.  31.  Authorization  and  Aggrboate 
Ceiling  on  Foreign  Miutart  Sales  Cred- 
its.— (a)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  to  carry  out 
this  Act  not  to  exceed  $296,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1969.  Unobligated  balances  of 
funds  made  available  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion are  hereby  authorized  to  be  continued 
available  by  appropriations  legislation  to 
carry  out  this  Act. 

(b)  The  aggregate  total  of  credits,  or  par- 
ticipations In  credits,  extended  pursuant  to 
this  Act  (excluding  credits  covered  by  guar- 
anties Issued  pursuant  to  section  24(b) )  and 
of  the  face  amount  of  guaranties  issued  pur- 
suant to  sections  24  (a)  and  (b)  during  the 
fiscal  year  1969  shall  not  exceed  $296,000,000. 
Sec.  32.  PEOHamoN  Aomnst  Ckbtain 
MiLFTART  Export  Financing  bt  Export-Im- 
port Bank. — Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  no  funds  or  borrowing 
authority  available  to  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  the  United  States  shall  be  used  by 
such  Bank  to  participate  in  any  extension  of 
credit  in  connection  with  any  agreement  to 
sell  defense  articles  and  defense  services 
entered  into  with  any  economically  less 
developed  country  after  June  30,  1968. 

Sec  33.  Regional  Ceilings  on  Foreign 
MiLFTART  Sales.— (a)  The  aggregate  of  the 
total  amount  of  military  assistance  pur- 
suant to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended,  of  cash  sales  pursuant  to  sec- 
tions 21  and  22,  of  credits,  or  participations 
m  ciBdits,  financed  pursuant  to  section  23 
(excluding  credits  covered  by  guaranties 
issued  pursuant  to  section  24(b)),  of  the 
face  amount  of  contracts  of  guaranty  Issued 
pursuant  to  sections  24(a)  and  (b),  and 
of  loans  and  sales  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 7307  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
shall,  excluding  training,  not  exceed  $75,- 
000,000  in  the  fiscal  year  1969  for  Latin 
American  countries. 

(b)  The  aggregate  of  the  total  amount  of 
military  assistance  pursuant  to  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  of  cash 
sales  pursuant  to  sections  21  and  22,  of 
credits,  or  participations  in  credits,  fi- 
nanced pursuant  to  section  23  (excluding 
credits  covered  by  guaranties  Issued  piur- 
suant  to  section  24(b)),  and  of  the  face 
amount  of  contracts  of  guaranty  issued  pur- 
suant to  section  24(a)  and  (b)  shall,  ex- 
cluding training,  not  exceed  $40,000.(X)0  In 
the  fiscal  vear  1969  for  African  countries. 

(c)  The  President  may  waive  the  limita- 
tions of  this  section  when  he  determines  It 
to  be  Important  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States,  and  nromptly  so  reports  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate. 

Sec  34.  Foreign  Militakt  Sales  Credit 
Standards.— The  President  shall  establish 
standards  and  criteria  for  credit  and  guar- 
anty transactions  under  sections  23  and  24 
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In  accordance  with  the  foreign,  national 
security,  and  financial  policies  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  3fi.  PoaxicN  Mn.rrAaT  Saias  Caxorrs 
TO  Less  DKVX1A3PC0  CouNTBiss. —  (a)  When 
the  President  finds  that  any  economically 
leas  developed  country  Is  diverting  develop- 
ment assistance  furnished  pursuant  to  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended, 
or  sales  under  the  Agricultural  Trade  De- 
velopment and  Assistance  Act  of  1964,  as 
amended,  to  military  expenditures,  or  Is 
diverting  its  own  resources  to  unnecessary 
military  expenditures,  to  a  degree  which 
materially  Interferes  with  Its  development, 
such  country  shall  be  Immediately  Ineligible 
for  further  credit  and  guaranty  transactions 
under  sections  23  and  34  until  the  President 
Is  assured  that  such  diversion  will  no  longer 
take  place. 

(bi  The  President  shall  transmit  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  Senate  semiannual  reports  of  guaranties, 
credits  or  participations  In  credits  extended 
to  economically  less  developed  countries,  dis- 
closing in  detail  the  countries  extended  guar- 
anties and  credits  and  the  terms  and  condl- 
tlona  of  sufiix  guaranties  and  credits:  concur- 
rently th«  .JPresldent  shall  transmit  semi- 
annual reports  of  forecasta  of  guaranty  and 
credit  applications  and  anticipated  guaranty 
and  credit  extensions  to  economically  lees 
developed  countries  for  the  current  fiscal 
year. 

Sec.  .36  Rkports  on  Commskcial  and  Oov- 
BBNMENTAL  MiLrrAiiT  Exi»o«T8. —  (a)  The  Sec- 
retary of  State  shall  transmit  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Sen- 
ate semiannual  reports  of  all  exports  during 
the  preceding  six  months  of  significant  de- 
fense articles  on  the  United  States  Munitions 
List  to  any  foreign  government.  International 
organization,  or  other  foreign  recipient  or 
purchaser,  by  the  United  States  under  this 
Act  or  any  other  authority,  or  by  any  Indi- 
vidual, corporation,  partnership,  or  other  as- 
sociation doing  business  in  the  United  States. 
Such  reports  shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited 
to.  full  Information  as  to  the  particular  de- 
fense articles  so  exported,  the  particular  re- 
cipient or  purcl-aser.  the  terms  of  the  export. 
Including  its  selling  price.  If  any.  and  such 
other  Information  as  may  be  appropriate  to 
enable  the  Congress  to  evaluate  the  distribu- 
tion of  United  States  defense  .-»rtlcles  abroad 
In  preparing  such  reports  the  Secretary  of 
State  is  authorized  to  utilize  the  latest  statis- 
tics and  Information  available  in  the  various 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  government. 

(b)  There  shall  be  Included  In  the  presen- 
tation material  stibmltted  to  the  Congress 
during  Its  consideration  of  amendments  to 
this  Act.  or  of  any  Act  appropriating  funds 
pursuant  to  authorisations  contained  In  this 
Act.  annual  tables  disclosing  the  dollar  value 
of  cash  and  credit  foreign  military  sales  or- 
ders, commitments  to  order,  and  estimated 
future  orders  under  this  Act  and  estimates 
of  commercial  sales  orders  and  commitments 
to  order  received  directly  from  any  country 
or  International  organization  by  any  Indi- 
vidual, corporation,  partnership,  or  other  as- 
sociation doing  business  in  the  United  States. 
The  data  reported  shall  be  set  forth  on  a 
country-by-country  basis  and  shall  be  sum- 
marized on  an  economically  developed  coun- 
try-economlcally  less  developed  country  basts. 

(c)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  modifying  In  any  way  the  provi- 
sions of  section  414  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  relating  to  muni- 
tions control. 

SBC.  37.  Fiscal  PaovisioNS  Relating  to 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Credits. — lai  Cash 
payments  received  under  sections  31  and  33 
and  advances  received  under  section  23  shall 
be  available  solely  for  payments  to  suppUers 
(including  the  Military  Departments)  and 
refunds  to  purchasers  and  shall  not  be  avail- 
able for  financing  credit*  and  guaranties. 


(b)  Amounta  received  from  foreign  gov- 
ernments and  international  organizations  as 
repayments  for  credits  extended  pursuant  to 
section  23,  amounts  received  from  the  dis- 
position of  instruments  evidencing  Indebted- 
ness, and  other  collections  (including  fees 
and  Interest  i  shall  be  transferred  to  the  mis- 
cellaneous receipts  of  the  Treasury. 

Chapter    4^0ENEitAL.    Administkativb.    akd 

MUCKLLANBOtTS    PROVTBIONS 

Sec  41.  KfTEcrrvB  DatC. — This  Act  shall 
take  effect  on  July  1.  1968 

Sec.  42.  Oencral  Provisions. —  (a)  In 
carrying  out  this  Act.  special  emphasis  shall 
be  placed  on  procurement  in  the  United 
States,  but  consideration  shall  also  be  given 
to  co-production  or  licensed  production  out- 
side the  United  States  of  defense  articles  of 
United  States  origin  when  such  production 
best  serves  the  foreign  policy,  national  secu- 
rity, and  economy  of  the  United  States.  In 
evaluating  any  sale  proposed  to  be  made  pur- 
suant to  this  Act.  there  shall  be  taken  Into 
consideration  (1)  the  extent  to  which  the 
proposed  sale  damages  or  infringes  upon 
licensing  arrangements  whereby  United 
States  entitles  have  granted  licenses  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  defense  articles  selected 
by  the  purchasing  country  to  entitles  located 
In  friendly  foreign  countries,  which  licenses 
result  in  financial  returns  to  the  United 
SUtes,  and  (2)  portion  of  the  defense  articles 
so  manufactured  which  Is  of  United  States 
origin. 

(b)  Funds  made  available  under  this  Act 
may  be  used  for  procurement  outside  the 
United  States  only  If  the  President  deter- 
mines that  such  procurement  will  not  result 
In  adverse  effects  upon  the  economy  of  the 
United  States  or  the  Industrial  mobilization 
base,  with  special  reference  to  any  areas  of 
labor  .surplus  or  to  the  net  position  of  the 
United  States  In  Its  balance  of  payments 
with  the  rest  of  the  world,  which  outweigh 
the  economic  or  other  advantages  to  the 
United  States  of  less  costly  procurement  out- 
side the  United  States. 

(cUl)  With  respect  to  sales  and  guaran- 
ties under  sections  21.  22.  23.  and  24.  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  President,  have  primary  re- 
sponsibility for — 

(A>  the  determination  of  military  end- 
Item  requirements: 

(B)  the  procurement  of  military  equip- 
ment In  a  manner  which  permits  Its  In- 
tegration with  service  programs: 

(C)  the  »uper\lslon  of  the  training  of 
foreign  military  personnel: 

(D)  the  movement  and  delivery  of  mili- 
tary end-Items:  and 

(E)  within  the  Department  of  Defense, 
the  performance  of  any  other  functions  with 
respect  to  sales  and  guaranties. 

(2)  The  establishment  of  priorities  In  the 
procurement,  delivery,  and  allocation  of  mili- 
tary equipment  shall,  under  the  direction  of 
the  President,  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense 

Sec.  43.  Administrative  Expfnses. — Funds 
made  available  under  other  law  for  the  op- 
erations of  United  States  Government  agen- 
cies carrying  out  functions  under  this  Act 
shall  be  available  for  the  administrative  ex- 
penses Incurred  by  such  agencies  under  this 
Act 

Sec.  44.  Statutort  Constrcction. — No  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as 
modifylnt;  In  any  way  the  provisions  of  the 
Atomic  Energv  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  or 
of  section  7307  of  title  10  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

Sec.  45.  STATtnrBa  Repealed  and  Amended. — 
(a)  Sections  521.  523.  523,  524(b)(3).  525. 
634(g).  and  640  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  are  hereby  repealed. 

(b)  Part  ni  of  the  FXsreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  623 (b)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "or  salea". 


(3)  Section  633(c)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and  salea"  and  "or  sales", 

(3)  Section  633(d)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "sections  506,  523.  and  533."  in  the 
first  sentence  and  inaertlng  In  Ueu  thereof 
"section  506". 

(4)  Section  634(d)  la  amended  by  insert- 
ing "or  any  other"  between  "under  this"  and 
"Act"  in  the  fourth  sentence. 

(5)  Section  644 (m)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and  sales"  In  the  first  sentence  of  the 
paragraph  following  numbered  paragraph 
(3). 

(c)  References  In  law  to  the  provisions  of 
law  repealed  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  hereafter  be  deemed  to  be  refer- 
ences to  this  Act  or  appropriate  provisions 
of  this  Act.  Except  for  the  laws  specified  In 
section  44.  no  other  provision  of  law  shall 
be  deemed  to  apply  to  this  Act  unless  It  re- 
fers specifically  to  this  Act  or  refers  gen- 
erally to  sales  of  defense  articles  and  de- 
fense services  under  any  Act. 

SBC.  46.  Saving  Provisions. — Except  as  may 
be  expressly  provided  to  the  contrary  in  this 
Act,  all  determinations,  authorizations,  reg- 
ulations, orders,  contracts,  agreements,  and 
other  actions  issued,  undertaken,  or  entered 
Into  under  authority  of  any  provision  of  law- 
repealed  by  section  45(B)  shall  continue  in 
full  force  and  effect  until  modified  by  ap- 
propriate authority. 

The  sectlon-by-sectlon  analysis,  pre- 
sented by  Mr,  Pulbright.  Is  as  follows: 
Section-rt-8ection    Analysis   of   the   Pro- 
posed Foreign  Militart  Sales  Act 
introduction 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  act  therein- 
after referred  to  as  the  bill),  which  super- 
sedes chapter  3  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  is  to  clarify 
the  goals,  authorizations,  restraints,  and  con- 
trols governing  the  administration  of  foreign 
military  sales.  It  Is  Intended  to  be  responsive 
to  the  questions  raised  during  Congressional 
consideration  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1967  about  the  volume  and  character  of 
sales  of  U.S.  sales  abroad,  particularly  sales 
to  economically  less  developed  countries, 
about  the  adequacy  of  existing  restraints  and 
controls,  and  the  role  of  the  Export -Import 
Bank  In  financing  military  sales.  To  this  end. 
the  bill  provides  for  consolidating  and  revis- 
ing In  a  separate  act  foreign  assistance  legis- 
lation relating  to  reimbursable  military  ex- 
ports. In  particular,  no  provision  Is  made  in 
the  bin  for  a  revolving  fund  to  finance  mili- 
tary sales:  credit  sales  to  economically  less 
developed  countries  would  be  financed  solely 
from  annual  appropriations  made  available 
pursuant  to  the  bill.  Concomitantly,  the  bill 
would  bar  the  Export-Import  Bank  from  any 
Involvement  in  financing  military  sales  to 
economically  less  developed  countries.  The 
■Bank  will,  however,  as  In  the  past,  finance 
without  a  Department  of  Defense  guaranty 
military  sales  to  the  developed  countries  of 
the  free  world. 

The  bill  Is  divided  into  four  chapters. 
Chapter  1,  entitled  "Foreign  and  National 
Security  Policy  Objectives  and  Restraints', 
sets  forth  the  bill's  statement  of  policy,  the 
role  of  the  Secretary  of  State  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  bill,  the  eligibility  require- 
ments which  must  be  met  by  purchasers, 
and  the  purposes  for  which  sales  may  be 
made.  Chapter  2,  enUtled  'Foreign  Military 
Sales  Authorizations",  sets  forth  the  sub- 
stantive authorizations  for  making  military 
sales.  Chapter  3,  entitled  "Military  Export 
Controls ",  sets  forth  the  ceilings  and  other 
restrictions  on  sales  made  under  the  bill  and 
the  reporting  requirements.  Chapter  4,  en- 
titled "Oeneral,  Administrative,  and  Mis- 
cellaneous Provisions",  makes  provision  for 
the  role  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  in  the 
administration  of  the  bill,  for  administrative 
expenses,  and  for  the  repeal  of  statutory 
provisions  superseded  by  the  bill. 
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CHAPTEX     I — rOREIGN    AND    NATIONAL    SBCURrFT 
POLICY    OBJECTIVES    AND    RESTRAINTS 

Section  1.  The  need  Jot  international  defense 
cooperation  and  military  export  controls 
This  section  contains  the  bill's  statement 
of  policy.  In  sum,  this  section,  which  reaf- 
firms the  objectives  ol  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Act,  recognizes  that,  until 
those  objectives  are  achieved,  there  is  a  con- 
tinued need  for  restrained  and  controlled 
arms  sales  by  the  United  States  Oovernment 
to  friendly  countries  having  sufficient  wealth 
to  maintain  and  equip  their  own  military 
forces  at  adequate  strength,  or  to  assume 
progressively  larger  shares  of  the  costs 
thereof,  without  undue  burden  to  their 
economies.  It  declares  the  sense  of  Congress 
that 'all  such  sales  be  approved  only  when 
they  are  consistent  with  the  foreign  policy 
Interests  of  the  United  States,  the  purposes 
of  the  United  States  foreign  assistance  pro- 
gram as  embodied  in  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961.  as  amended,  the  extent  and  char- 
acter of  the  military  requirement,  and  the 
economic  and  financial  capability  of  the  re- 
cipient country,  with  particular  regard  being 
given,  where  .appropriate,  to  proper  balance 
among  such  sales,  grant  military  assistance, 
and  economic  assistance  as  well  as  to  the 
impact  of  the  sales  on  programs  of  social 
and  economic  development  and  on  existing 
or  incipient  arms  races. 

Section  2.  Coordination  with  foreign  policy 
Subsection  (a)  is  identical  in  language  to 
section  622(a)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  FAA).  It  provides  that  the  powers  and 
functions  of  the  Secretary  of  State  are  not 
affected  by  the  bill. 

Subsection  (b)  is  Idetttlcal  in  subsunce  to 
section  622(c)  of  the  FAA.  It  makes  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  under  the  direction  of  the 
President,  responsible  for  the  continuous 
supervision  and  general  direction  of  foreign 
military  sales. 

Subsection  (c)  is  identical  in  substance 
to  section  622(b)  of  the  FAA.  It  provides  for 
coordination  of  political,  military,  and  eco- 
nomic considerations  by  the  country  team 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Ambassador. 

Section  3.  Sligibility 
This  section  is  Identical  in  substance  to 
section  521(c)  of  the  FAA.  It  authorizes  sales 
only  if:  (1)  the  President  has  found  that  the 
furnishing  of  such  defense  articles  will 
strengthen  the  security  of  the  United  States 
and  promote  world  peace;  (2)  the  pur- 
chaser shall  have  agreed  not  to  transfer  title 
to.  or  possession  of.  any  defense  article  pur- 
chased under  the  bill  without  the  President's 
consent:  and  ( 3 )  the  country  or  International 
organization  Is  otherwise  eligible  to  purchase 
defense  articles  or  defense  services.  A  report 
IS  required  to  be  submitted  promptly  to  the 
appropriate  Committees  of  the  Congress  on 
the  Implementation  of  each  agreement  en- 
tered Into  pursuant  to  clause  (2)  above.  The 
language  of  the  second  clause  was  modified 
to  make  Its  meaning  clear  by  using  the  more 
precise  language  of  seetlon  506(a)(1)  (A) 
and  (B)  of  the  FAA. 

Section  4.  Purposes  for  which  military  sales 
by  the  United  States  are  authorized 
This  section  is  identical  in  substance  to 
section  502  of  the  FAA.  It  specifies  that  de- 
fense articles  and  defense  services  may  be 
sold  under  the  bill  solely  for  the  following 
purposes:  (1)  Internal  security;  (2)  legiti- 
mate self-defense;  (3)  participation  In  re- 
gional or  collective  arrangements  or  meas- 
•ires  consistent  with  the  United  Nations 
Clmrter;  (4)  participation  In  collective  meas- 
ures requested  by  the  United  Nations  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  or  restoring  In- 
ternational peace  and  security;  and  (6)  civic 
action. 


CHAPTER  2 — rOREICN   MILITART  SALES 
ACTHORIZATIONS 

Section  21.  Cash  sales  from  stock 
The  language  of  this  section  Is  derived  from 
section  632  of  the  FAA.  Whereas  section  622 
of  the  FAA  authorized  sales  of  defense  arti- 
cles from  Department  of  Defense  stocks,  and 
sales  of  Department  of  Defense  services,  to  be 
made  on  a  cash  in  advance  basis  or  upon 
payment  within  three  years  after  delivery  of 
defense  articles  or  provision  of  defense  serv- 
ices, this  section  provides  that  payment  must 
be  made  no  later  than  120  days  after  delivery 
of  defense  articles  or  provision  of  defense 
services.  As  is  the  case  under  section  522  of 
the  FAA,  no  funds  made  available  under  this 
bin  are  used  to  finance  these  cash  sales.  Be- 
cause the  definition  of  "value"  Is  omitted 
from  the  bill  as  unnecessary  In  view  erf  the 
current  supply  status  of  Department  of  De- 
fense stocks,  the  last  two  sentences  of  sec- 
tion 523  of  the  FAA,  which  refer  to  the  defini- 
tion of  value,  are  similarly  omitted  from  this 
section.  The  detailed  pricing  policies  estab- 
lished by  DOD  Instruction  2140.1.  March  7. 
1967.  will,  however,  continue  to  be  applied  to 
such  sales  and  to  sales  under  sections  22  and 
23  of  the  bill. 

Section  22.  Procurement  for  cash  sale.^ 
This  section  Is,  with  two  minor  changes. 
Identical  In  language  to  section  523  of  the 
FAA,  The  first  change  makes  it  clear  that 
payment  must  be  In  United  States  dollars; 
the  second  change  substitutes  the  President 
for  the  Secretary  of  Defense  in  the  last 
proviso. 

This  section  authorizes  the  President  to 
enter  into  contracts  for  procuring  delense 
articles  and  defense  services  for  sale  (with- 
out charging  any  appropriation  or  contract 
authority  otherwise  provided)  if  the  pur- 
chasing country  or  International  organiza- 
tion provides  a  'dependable  undertaking" 
to  pay  in  advance  amounts  sufficient  to  meet 
all  payments  under  such  contracts,  includ- 
ing damages  for  breach  of  contract.  The 
first  proviso  authorizes  the  President,  when 
he  determines  It  to  be  in  the  national  In- 
terest, to  accept  a  dependable  undertaking 
to  jnake  full  payment  within  120  days  after 
delivery  of  the  defense  articles  or  provision 
of  the  defense  services  ordered.  The  second 
proviso  authorizes  the  President  to  make 
sales  under  this  section  at  fixed  prices.  The 
last  sentence  directs  that  no  sales  of  un- 
classified defense  articles  shall  be  made  to 
any  economically  developed  nation  unless 
tuch  articles  are  not  generally  available  from 
commercial  sources  in  the  United  States. 
Section  23.  Credit  sales 

This  section  Is  derived  from  section  524 
(b)(3)  of  the  FAA.  It  authoiizes  the  Presi- 
dent to  finance  procurements  of  defense 
articles  and  defense  services  on  credit  terms. 
The  authorization  is  more  limited  than  that 
contained  in  section  524(b)(3)  of  the  FAA 
in  that  it  requires  payment  to  be  made  not 
more  than  10  years  after  delivery  of  de- 
fense articles  or  provision  of  defense  serv- 
ices. In  carrying  out  this  section,  the  Presi- 
dent may,  as  under  the  FAA,  either  procure 
defense  articles  and  defense  services  for  sale 
to  purchasing  countries  and  international 
organizations  or  make  disbursements  on 
their  behalf  for  defense  articles  and  defense 
services  procured  by  them  directly  from 
commercial  sources. 

Section  24.  Guaranties 
Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  Is  derived 
from  section  525(a)  of  the  FAA,  which  au- 
thorized the  President  until  June  30, 1968,  to 
issue  guaranties  to  any  Individual,  corpora- 
tion, partnership,  or  other  juridical  entity 
doing  business  In  the  United  States  against 
political  and  credit  risks  of  nonpayment  aris- 
ing out  of  the  financing  of  credit  sales.  While 
subsection    (a)    extends   this   guaranty   au- 


thority indefinitely,  it  Is  narrower  than  sec- 
tion 525(a)  of  the  FAA  In  that  it  does  not 
authorize  guaranties  to  be  Issued  to  any 
United  States  Government  agency,  such  as 
the  Export-Import  Bank. 

Subsection  (b)  Is  derived  from  section 
635(g)  of  the  FAA,  which  authorized  the 
President  to  sell  promissory  notes  issued  by 
purchasing  countries  and  international  or- 
ganizations and  to  guaranty  payment  there- 
of. It  la  narrower  In  scope  than  section  636(g) 
of  the  FAA  in  that  such  promissory  notes 
may  not  be  sold  to  any  United  States  Oov- 
ernment agency,  such  as  the  Export-Import 
Bank.  Subsection  (c)  of  this  section  also 
makes  clear  that  any  guaranties  Issued  under 
this  subsection  are  subject  to  the  25  per  cent 
reserve  requirement  of  subsection  (c).  The 
proceeds  of  any  such  sale  or  promissory  notes 
must,  In  accordance  with  section  37  of  the 
bill,  be  transferred  to  the  miscellaneous  re- 
ceipts of  the  Treasury. 

Since,  pursuant  to  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
of  this  section,  guaranties  may  not  be  Issued 
under  the  bill  to  the  Export-Import  Bank 
and  promissory  notes  Issued  by  purchasing 
countries  and  international  organizations 
may  not  be  sold  to  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
that  Bank  will  no  longer  be  able  to  enter  into 
so-called  "Country-X"  loans  after  enactment 
of  the  bill.  The  term  "Country-X"  loans  re- 
fers to  the  procedure  under  the  FAA  wherein 
the  Department  of  Defense  advanced  credit 
to  the  purchasing  country  with  funds  it  ob- 
tained from  the  Export-Import  Bank,  the 
Bank  was  assigned  the  repayment  rights  on 
the  credit  extended,  and  the  Department  of 
Defense,  through  its  guaranty,  protected  the 
Bank  against  default  by  the  purchaser. 

Subsection  (c)  is  derived  from  section 
525(b)  of  the  FAA.  It  require.^  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  fractional  25  per  cent  re- 
serve for  the  payment  of  claims  under  guar- 
anties Issued  pursuant  to  subsections  (a) 
and  (b).  It  further  requires,  unlike  section 
525(b)  of  the  FAA,  that  any  funds  deob- 
Iigated  from  time  to  time  as  in  excess  of 
the  amount  necessary  to  maintain  a  25  per 
cent  reserve  shall  be  transferred  to  the  gen- 
eral fund  of  the  Treasury.  The  celling  con- 
tained In  section  525(b)  of  the  FAA  on  guar- 
anties Is  omitted  in  view  of  the  combined 
ceiling  on  credits  and  guaranties  contained 
in  section  31(b)   of  the  bill. 

CHAPTER  3 MILITARY  EXPORT  CONTROLS 

Section  31.  Authorization  and  aggregate  ceil- 
ing on  foreign  military  sales  credits 
Subsection  (a)  authorizes  the  appropria- 
tion of  not  to  exceed  $296,000,000  for  FY 
1969,  for  extending  credits  and  Issuing  guar- 
anties under  the  bill.  Because  section  24  pro- 
hibits the  Issuance  of  guaranties  for  credit 
sales  financed  by  United  States  Oovernment 
agencies,  these  funds  may  be  used  to  guar- 
anty only  privately  (non-government)  fi- 
nanced credit  sales.  Since  the  availability  of 
private  credit  Is  uncertain  even  with  U.S. 
Government  guaranty,  the  full  amount  of 
anticipated  credit  sales  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated.  To  the  extent  private  funds 
become  available,  the  full  amount  of  $296,- 
000,000  would  not  need  to  be  obligated  for 
FY  1969. 

Subsection  (b)  Imposes  a  celling  of  $296,- 
000,000  on  the  aggregate  total  of  credits,  or 
participations  la  credits,  extended  pursuant 
to  this  bill,  and  of  the  face  amount  of  guar- 
anties Issued  pursuant  to  sections  24(a)  and 
(b)  during  FY  1969.  The  parenthetical  state- 
ment "(excluding  credits  covered  by  guar- 
anties Issued  pursuant  to  section  24(b) )"  is 
intended  to  avoid  counting  a  single  credit 
sales  transaction  twice  against  the  celling. 

The  sum  authorized  under  this  bill  covers 
all  U.S.  Government  financing  of  credit  sales 
to  economically  less  developed  countries  but 
does  not  cover  Export-Import  Bank  financing 
(without  guaranty)  of  military  credit  sales 
to  developed  countries.  The  sum  authorized. 
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however.  Inclwle*  fun«U  for  financing  pro- 
curement* by  cerUln  oountrlee.  deelgnated 
M  economically  developed  by  Executive  Order 
for  the  purpoeee  ol  the  Intereet  EquallzaUon 
Tax.  to  which  the  Export-Import  Bank  pre- 
fer*, for  varloua  banking  reaaona.  not  to 
extend  military  export  credlta. 
Section  32.  Prohibition  against  certain  mili- 
tary export  financing  by  Export- Import 
Bank 

This  section  prohibits  the  Export-Import 
Bank  from  partlclpaUng  in  any  extension  of 
credit  in  connection  with  any  sale  entered 
Into  with  any  economically  leaa  developed 
country  after  June  30.  19M.  Aa  polntet?  out 
above,  the  so-called  "Oountry-X"  Indirect 
flnanclng  procedure  for  economically  leas 
developed  countrtee  Is  terminated  by  section 
34  of  the  bill.  This  section  goee  further  and 
bars  direct  financing  of  mlUUry  export 
credits  for  such  countries  by  the  Export- 
Import  Bank. 

Section  33.  Regional  ceilings  on  foreign 

military  sales 
Subsection  (a),  which  la  IdenUcal  in  sub- 
stance to  section  521(b)  of  the  PAA,  place* 
a  combined  celUng  In  the  amount  of  $76.- 
000.000  on  the  aggregate  total  (excluding 
txalnlpg)  of  military  assistance  under  the 
FAA.  of  caah  sales,  credit  sales,  and  guaran- 
ties under  the  bill,  and  of  ship  loans  and  sales 
under  section  7307  of  Utle  10  of  the  United 
States  Code,  for  Latin  American  countrlea 
during  FT  1969.  The  parenthetical  statement 
"(excluding  credits  covered  by  guaranties 
Issued  pursuant  to  secUon  24(b) )"  Is  Intend- 
ed to  avoid  counting  a  single  credit  sales 
transaction  twice  against  th«  celling. 

Subsection  (b)  Is.  with  one  exception. 
Identical  In  substance  to  section  508  of  the 
FAA  It  place*  a  combined  celling  In  the 
amount  of  «40.000.000  on  the  aggregate  total 
of  military  assistance  under  the  PAA,  and 
of  cash  sales,  credit  lales,  and  guaranties 
under  the  bill  for  African  countrlea  during 
FY  1969.  Unlike  section  508  of  the  PAA,  but 
parallel  to  the  Latin  American  celling  In  sub- 
section (a),  training  Is  excluded  from  the 
celling.  The  pjirenthetlcal  statement  "(ex- 
cluding credits  covered  by  guaranties  Issued 
pursuant  to  section  24(b))"  Is  intended  to 
avoid  counting  a  single  credit  sales  transac- 
tion twice  under  the  celling. 

Subsection  (O  continues  authority  which 
the  President  hid  under  section  614(a)  of 
the  PAA  to  waive  these  ceilings  when  he  de- 
termines It  to  be  Important  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States  The  bill  contains  no 
general  waiver  authority. 

Section  34.  Foreign  military  xales  credit 
standards 
This  section  Is  new  and  requires  the  Presi- 
dent to  establish  standards  and  criteria  for 
credit  and  guaranty  transactions  under  the 
bill  m  accordance  with  the  foreign,  national 
security  and  financial  policies  of  the  United 
States. 

Section  35.  Foreign  military  sales  credits  to 
less  developed  countries 
Subsection  (a)  Is  derived  In  part  from  sec- 
tion 620(s)  of  the  PAA  and  provides  that 
when  the  President  finds  that  any  economi- 
cally less  developed  country  Is  diverting  de- 
velopment assistance  furnished  pursuant  to 
the  PAA.  or  PL.  480  sales,  to  military  expend- 
iture*, or  U  diverting  It*  own  resources  to 
unnecessary  military  expenditures,  to  a  de- 
gree which  materially  Interferes  with  Its  de- 
velopment, such  country  shall  be  Immedi- 
ately ineligible  for  further  credit  and  guar- 
anty transactions  under  sections  23  and  24 
until  the  President  is  assured  such  diversion 
will  no  longer  take  place.  In  contrast,  section 
620(s)  of  the  PAA  require*  that  only  devel- 
opment asBlsUnce  and  PL.  480  sale*  shall 
be  terminated. 

Subsection  (b),  which  is  also  a  new  llmlU- 
tlon.  aatabllBhe*  a  requirement  for  semi- 
annual reports  to  the  Committee*  on  Foreign 


Affair*  and  Foreign  Relation*  on  credit*  and 
guarantiee  extended  to  economically  leas  de- 
veloped countries,  and  for  semiannual  fore- 
casu  of  credit  and  guaranty  application*  and 
anticipated  credit  and  guaranty  extension*  to 
economically  le**  developed  counUle*  for 
each  current  fiscal  year  The  information 
conuined  In  the**  reporto  will  be  cla**lfled 
only  to  the  extent  required  by  foreign  policy 
conalderatlon*. 

Section  36.  Reports  on  commercial  and  gov- 
ernmental exports 

Sub*ecUon  (a)  la  Identical  In  language  to 
section  634(g)  of  the  PAA.  It  provides  for 
semiannual  report*  of  all  exports  (commer- 
cial as  well  as  governmental,  and  grant  as 
well  a*  sale*)  of  significant  defense  articles 
on  the  United  State*  Munition*  Llat.  Such 
reports  Include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  full 
disclosure  of  the  particular  article*  exported, 
the  recipient  or  purchaser,  the  term*  of  the 
export,  including  the  sale*  price.  If  any.  and 
such  other  Information  as  may  be  appropri- 
ate to  enable  the  CXtngre**  to  evaluate  the 
distribution  of  U.S.  defense  articles  abroad. 

Subsection  (b)  is  a  new  reporting  require- 
ment. It  provide*  that  there  shall  be  Included 
jn  the  presentation  material  submitted  to 
the  Committees  on  Foreign  Relations.  For- 
eign Affairs  and  Appropriations,  during  con- 
sideration of  amendments  to  the  bill  a*  en- 
acted or  of  appropriations  legislation  to  carry 
out  the  bin.  annual  tables  disclosing  the  dol- 
lar value  of  cash  and  credit  foreign  military 
sale*  orders,  commitment*  to  order  and  esti- 
mated future  orders  under  the  bill,  and  es- 
timates of  commercial  sales  orders  and  com- 
mitments to  order  received  directly  from  any 
country  or  international  organization  by  any 
United  State*  supplier.  This  data  Is  to  be  set 
forth  on  a  oountry-by-country  basis  and 
summarized  on  an  economically  developed 
country-economlcally  less  developed  country 
basis. 

Sub.sectlon  (c)  makes  clear  that  nothing 
In  this  section  shall  be  construed  a*  modify- 
ing in  any  way  the  existing  law  relating  to 
munitions  control,  which  is  contained  in  sec- 
tion 414  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954. 
a*  amended. 

Section  37.  Fiscal  provisions  relating  to  for- 
eign military  sales  credits 

Subsection  (a)  la  new  and  makes  explicit 
that  cash  payments  received  under  section* 
21  and  22  and  down  payments  received  under 
section  23  shall  be  used  solely  for  payment  to 
suppliers  (Including  the  Military  Depart- 
ment*) and  for  refunds,  where  appropriate, 
to  such  countries  and  International  organi- 
zation*, and  may  not  be  used  for  flnanclng 
credits  and  guarantees. 

Subsection  ( b )  is  also  new  and  directs  that 
amounts  received  from  (1)  foreign  govern- 
ments and  international  organizations  as  re- 
pavments  of  credits  extended  pursuant  to 
section  23.  (11)  from  the  disposition  of  In- 
stnunents  evidencing  indebtedness  under 
section  24(b),  and  (111)  from  other  collection* 
(Including  lee*  and  Intereet)  shall  be  de- 
posited to  the  mlscellaneoua  receipt*  of  the 
Treasury. 

CHAITTa  4 — GZtraiAL  ADMUnSXRATrVk.  AND 
MISCELLAKKOUS  PROVISIONS 

Section  41.  Effective  date 
This  section  states  that  the  bill  shall  take 
effect  on  July  1.  1968. 

Section  42.  General  provisions 
Subsection  (a)  1*  Identical  In  language  to 
the  third  and  fourth  sentence*  of  section 
521  (a)  of  the  PAA.  except  for  the  substitution 
of  "Act"  for  "chapter".  It  directs  that.  In 
carrying  out  the  bill,  special  emphasis  shall 
be  given  to  procurement  In  the  United  States, 
but  consideration  shall  also  be  given  to  co- 
production  or  licensed  production  outside 
the  United  States,  when  this  would  best 
serve  the  foreign  policy,  national  security, 
and  economy  of  the  United  States. 
Subsection  (b)  U  taken  verbatim  from  sec- 


tion 604(a)  of  the  PAA,  which  relate*  to  off- 
shore procurement,  omitting  only  the  lan- 
guage referring  to  bulk  commodity  procure- 
ment, which  language  Is  clearly  not  relevant 
to  foreign  military  sales. 

Subaectlon  (c)  1*  derived  from  section  623 
of  the  PAA,  and  sets  forth  the  responslbui- 
tle*  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  relating  to 
sale*  and  guarantiee  under  sections  21,  22, 
23.  and  24.  Except  for  the  oml**lon  of  para- 
graph (3)  of  section  623(a)  of  the  PAA  as 
not  pertinent  to  the  primary  responsibilities 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  under  the  bill, 
this  subsection  and  section  623  of  the  FAA 
are  Identical  In  subatance. 

Section  43.  Administrative  expenses 

This  section  authorizes  funds  made  avail- 
able under  other  law  for  operations  of  U.S. 
Government  agencies  carrying  out  functions 
under  thl*  bill  to  be  used  for  administrative 
expense*  incurred  by  such  agencies  under 
the  bill. 

Section  4^.  Statutory  construction 

Thl*  section  make*  clear  that  no  provi- 
sion of  this  bill  shall  be  construed  as  modi- 
fying m  any  way  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1964,  as  amended,  or  section  7307  of  title 
10  of  the  United  States  Code,  which  re- 
strict* the  disposal  of  battleship*,  aircraft 
carriers,  cruisers,  destroyers,  or  submarines 
of  the  United  States  Navy. 

Section  45.  Statutes  repealed  and  amended 

Subsection  (a)  repeals  those  provisions  of 
the  PAA  relating  to  foreign  military  sales 
which  are  superseded  by  this  bill. 

Subsection  (b)  makes  technical  amend- 
ment* to  the  FAA  to  eliminate  references 
made  obsolete  by  the  repeals  contained  la 
subsection  (a). 

Subsection  (c)  provide*  In  Its  first  sen- 
tence that  references  In  the  FAA  or  other 
law  to  the  provisions  repealed  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  hereafter  be  deemed  to  be  refer- 
ence* to  this  bill  or  appropriate  provisions 
of  thl*  bill.  The  second  sentence  continues 
in  force  after  the  repeal  of  section  640  of 
the  FAA  by  subsection  (a)  the  rule  of  con- 
struction contained  therein  that  restrictions 
which  do  not  refer  specifically  to  sales  of 
defense  article*  and  defense  services  and  are 
phrased  only  In  general  terms  of  prohibiting 
"assistance"  do  not  apply  to  sales. 

Section  46.  Saving  provisions 

This  section  Is  a  standard  provision  taken 
verbatim  (except  for  a  conforming  change 
to  the  cross-reference)  from  section  643(a) 
of  the  FAA.  It  continues  in  full  force  and 
effect  all  determinations,  authorizations, 
regulations,  orders,  contracts,  agreements, 
and  other  actions  taken  under  any  provision 
of  law  repealed  by  section  45(a)  above  until 
they  are  modified  by  appropriate  authority. 
In  pertinent  part,  the  effect  of  this  section 
Is  to  continue  In  force  existing  findings  of 
eligibility  for  purchases  of  defense  articles 
.  and  defense  services  made  by  the  President 
prior  to  FY  1968  pursuant  to  section  503  of 
the  PAA  (as  It  read  before  the  FAA  cf 
1967)  and  during  FY  1968  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 621  (c)  of  the  PAA. 


g.  3097— INTRODUCmON  OF  BILL  TO 
AMEND   THE    DEFENSE    PRODUC- 
TION ACT  OP  1950 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1950,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  proposal  is  recommended  by  Mr. 
Price  Daniel,  Director,  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning.  It  would  extend  the  ex- 
piration date  of  existing  authorities  of 
the  Defense  Production  Act  from  June 
30,  1968,  to  June  30, 1970.  The  letter  from 
Mr.  Daniel  transmitting  the  proposal  is 
8elf-eq;>Uuiatory. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Daniel's  letter,  along  with  the  copy  of  the 
bill,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  oblec- 
tion,  the  bill  and  letter  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3097)  to  amend  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  of  1950,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Spark- 
man,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
an4  Currency,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3097 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Sec- 
tion 717(a)  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1960  is  amended  by  striking  out  "June  30. 
1968"  in  the  first  sentence  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "June  30.  1970." 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Spark- 
man  is  as  follows: 

Executive  OmcE  of  the  Presi- 
dent, OmcE  OF  Emergency 
Planning. 

Washington,  D.C.,  February  26,  1968. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
The  President  of  the  Senate, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.O. 

Dear  Mr.  Preshjent:  There  is  submitted 
herewith  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  "To 
amend  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950. 
;-.s  amended,  and  for  other  purpose*." 

The  present  expiration  date  of  existing 
.authorities  of  the  Act  is  June  30.  1968.  and  It 
is  proposed  that  such  authorities  be  ex- 
tended to  June  30,  1970. 

The  Defense  Production  Act,  which  be- 
came law  on  September  8,  1950,  has  served 
to  support  and  facilitate  the  defense  pro- 
cram  In  many  ways.  As  originally  enacted  It 
was  the  authority  for  virtually  all  economic 
mobilization  measures  taken  during  the 
Korean  hostilities.  Provisions  for  price  and 
wage  controls  and  related  credit  controls 
were  allowed  to  lapse  In  1953  when  Infla- 
tionary pressures  subsided.  The  authority  to 
require  that  production  for  the  national 
defense  be  given  preference  over  other  busi- 
ness has  continued  to  be  used  during  the 
ubsequent  period  of  cold  war  stress  and 
extraordinary  military  expenditures.  Con- 
tinuous use  has  also  been  made  of  the 
authority  provided  by  the  Act  to  guarantee 
production  loans  on  Oovernment  contracts 
for  the  production  of  weapons  and  other 
Uefense  supplies.  These  active  programs  re- 
main essential  to  our  national  defense 
readiness.  ' 

During  the  Korean  hostilities  the  Gov- 
ernment supported  the  Increase  In  domestic 
production  of  metals  and  minerals,  and 
other  defense  related  materials  and  prod- 
ucts, by  such  means  as  financing  research 
and  exploration  and  development,  advanc- 
ing capital,  and  making  substantial  pur- 
chase commitments  on  a  contingent  basis. 
These  programs  have  served  the  statutory 
purpose.  At  the  present  time  we  have  the 
substantial  task  of  managing  the  Inventory 
of  materials  which  the  Oovernment  acquired 
under  Its  commitment*. 

In  ftrovldlng  for  Oovernment  encourage- 
ment for  the  expansion  of  Industrial  capacity. 
Title  III  of  the  Act  authorizes  not  only  loans 
and  loan  guarantees  to  private  enterprise  but 
also  the  payment  of  subsidies,  the  Installa- 
tion of  equipment  in  both  Government- 
owned  and  privately-owned  plants,  the  en- 
couragement of  exploration,  development. 
and  mining  and  direct  procurement  by  the 
Oovernment  of  metals,  minerals,  and  other 


materials.  All  of  these  authorities  have  been 
extensively  used  to  accomplish  their  pur- 
poees.  The  lending  program  has  returned  a 
net  monetary  profit  to  the  Government.  Re- 
turns on  the  procurement,  subsidy,  research, 
and  other  programs  have  not.  of  course,  in- 
cluded a  fiscal  profit. 

Extraordinary  demands  have  arisen  for 
certain  materials  to  sustain  the  dynamic 
domestic  economy  and  to  support  the  Viet- 
nam effort.  Reductions  in  customary  United 
States  supply  have  occurred  as  a  result  of 
strikes  In  foreign  lands,  and  programs  to  in- 
crease domestic  production  to  offset  the  loss 
of  these  supplies  are  being  develojjed.  Other 
programs  are  also  being  developed. 

Other  technical  amendments  to  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  are  under  consideration 
and  may  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  at  a 
later  date  during  tbis  session. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that  en- 
actment of  this  bill  would  be  consistent  with 
the  Administration's  objectives. 

It  is  respectively  requested  that  It  be  In- 
troduced In  order  that  it  may  be  considered 
for  enactment. 
Sincerely. 

Price  Daniel. 

Director. 


S.  3098  AND  3.  3099— INTRODUiTnON 
OF  BILLS  ENTITLED  "HIGHER  ED- 
UCATION AMENDMENTS  OP  1968" 
AND  "PARTNERSHIP  FOR  LEARN- 
ING AND  EARNING  ACT  OP  1968'— 
NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Education  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  proposes  to  open 
public  hearings  on  Higher  Education  Act 
Amendments  of  1968  starting  Tuesday, 
March  12,  and  continuing  on  Wednesday, 
March  13,  1968. 

On  those  days  it  is  hoped  to  obtain 
testimony  from  panels  of  witnesses  rep- 
resenting the  administration,  student 
financial  aid  officers,  representatives  of 
the  banking  community,  and  officials  of 
State  guaranteed  loan  program  agencies, 
and  also  from  United  Student  Aid  Fimd 
witnesses. 

The  format  for  our  hearings  on  these 
dates  will,  as  I  have  indicated,  be  of  a 
seminar  or  panel  format.  On  March  12  it 
would  be  our  hope  that  the  basic  posi- 
tions of  each  of  the  groups  could  be  set 
forth  and  that  on  March  13  rebuttal 
testimony  to  the  first  day's  hearing  could 
be  had. 

On  Monday,  March  25,  the  subcom- 
mittee will  take  testimony  from  adminis- 
tration witnesses  on  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  amendments  of  this  year  and 
in  addition,  upon  such  other  proposals 
relating  to  the  Higher  Education  Facil- 
ities Act  of  1963,  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958,  and  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965,  which  may  have 
been  presented  to  the  subcommittee  in 
other  legislation,  including  S.  1126  of 
the  first  session  of  the  90th  Congress. 

On  Wednesday,  March  27,  and  Thurs- 
day, March  28,  the  subcommittee  will 
continue  to  take  testimony  in  the  Higher 
Education  Act  amendments  area,  and  on 
Friday,  March  29,  further  testimony  will 
be  taken  by  the  subcommittee  in  a  field 
hearing  which  is  being  scheduled  for 
Austin,  Tex. 

I  shall  also  introduce  for  appropriate 
reference,  today,  an  administration 
mesisure  relating  to  amendments  to  the 


Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  as 
amended.  It  is  our  hope  that  the  sub- 
committee may  take  testimony  in  this 
area  also  following  the  conclusion  of 
the  hearings  on  the  Higher  Education 
Act  amendments  previously  alluded  to. 
Dates  for  the  latter  are  not  firmly  estab- 
lished. However,  the  subcommittee  hopes 
to  be  in  session  on  April  1  and  2  for  the 
purpose  of  finishing  hearings  on  the 
Higher  Education  Act  amendments  and 
initiating  hearings  on  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  Amendments  of  1968. 

Fortunately,  much  of  the  hearings 
record  on  changes  in  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  are  already  in  printed  hear- 
ing form  as  the  result  of  testimony  taken 
last  fall  in  connection  with  S.  1125. 

Each  of  the  two  measures  I  shall 
shortly  introduce  presents,  however,  to 
the  subcommittee  new  and  challenging 
concepts,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  measures 
I  shall  briefly  describe  what  is  being 
proposed. 

HIGHER    EDUCATION     ACT     AMENDMENTS     OF 

I96B 

If  the  administration  bill  were  to  be 
enacted  as  introduced,  titles  I,  II-A  and 
II-B,  m,  and  V-I  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  would  be  extended  for  5 
years  through  fiscal  year  1973.  Title  I 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  which  re- 
lates to  community  service  and  continu- 
ing education  programs  would  continue 
the  Federal  matching  share  at  the  75- 
percent  level  through  fiscal  year  1969. 
Under  existing  law  unless  the  proposed 
amendment  is  taken  through  the  Con- 
gress the  matchmg  share  would  be  50 
percent. 

A  new  section  107  would  be  added  to 
the  statute  authorizing  a  reservation  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  of  10  per- 
cent of  the  amounts  appropriated  for  the 
title  to  make  grants  to  or  contracts  with 
institutions  of  higher  education  to  pay 
all  or  part  of  the  cost  of  experimental  or 
pilot  projects  in  the  fields  of  community 
service  or  continuing  education,  with  em- 
phasis on  iimovative  approaches  and  on 
the  promotion  of  comprehensiveness  and 
coordination  in  these  fields. 

Title  II  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  is  concerned  with  college  library 
assistance,  library  training,  and  research. 
Part  A  of  title  n  which  relates  to  college 
library  resources,  and  part  B  of  title  II, 
which  relates  to  library  training  and  re- 
search, would  be  extended,  as  I  have  indi- 
cated for  a  5-year  period.  Part  C,  which 
is  concerned  with  strengthening  college 
and  research  library  resources  would  be 
extended  for  1  fiscal  year  through  fis- 
cal year  1969.  Included  in  the  amend- 
ments to  title  II  would  be  liberalization 
of  the  matching  provisions  for  special 
purpose  grants  and  planning  and  de- 
velopment grants  to  encourage  the  open- 
ing of  new  library  and  information  sci- 
ence schools  would  be  authorized  under 
part  B. 

Title  m  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965  seeks  to  strengthen  developing 
institutions  of  higher  education.  In  the 
administration  proposal  a  new  part  B 
is  added  to  existing  law,  which,  if  enacted, 
would  extend  to  the  graduate  sector  of 
higher  education  the  concepts  which 
now  apply  to  the  4-year  undergraduate 
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Institution.  This  is  an  are*,  may  I  say 
parenthetically,  which  is  of  great  inter- 
est to  me  since  the  Education  Subcom- 
mittee has  been  concerned  for  some  time 
to  take  all  necessary  steps  to  encourage 
the  development  of  graduate  schools  of 
quality  in  all  areas  of  the  country.  There 
is  a  close  and  continuing  relationship  be- 
tween the  prosperity  of  the  United  States 
and  the  strength  of  t&e  contribution 
made  by  classrooms.  libraries,  and  lab- 
oratories devoted  to  the  training  of 
teachers  by  teachers. 

Title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  is  the  student  financial  aid  assist- 
ance title  of  that  act.  In  it  are  to  be 
found  the  basic  authorities  for  educa- 
tional opportunity  grants,  and  connected 
with  it  are  the  college  work-study  pro- 
grams originally  enacted  as  part  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act.  Under  the 
admmistration  proposal  the  educational 
opportunity  grants  and  college  work- 
study  programs  of  the  title  would  be  ex- 
tended for  1  year  through  fiscal  year 

1969.  EfTective.  however,  in  fiscal  year 

1970,  these-two  programs  would  be  com- 
bined with  the  title  II  NDEA  student  loan 
program;  that  is.  our  present  direct  loan 
program,  and  the  guaranteed  loan  pro- 
gram title  rv.  These  proposed  changes 
would  be  termed  "The  Educational  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1968." 

Our  guaranteed  loan  program  would  be 
extended  for  2  years  through  fiscal  year 
1970.  Among  the  changes  proposed  are 
those  relating  to  the  repayment  of  in- 
sured loans  authorizing  deferrals  of  such 
payments  under  State  or  nonprofit  pri- 
vate student  loan  insurance  programs 
while  a  student  is  attending  an  institu- 
tion of  higher  education  or  is  in  the  mili- 
tary service  of  the  United  States  or  serves 
in  the  Peace  Corps  or  VISTA  program  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

Senators  will  recall  that  such  deferral 
is  now  a  part  of  the  sUtute  under  the 
Federal  portion  of  the  program.  If  these 
changes  are  acceptable  to  the  Congress 
and  to  the  President  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, under  either  variant  of  the  insured 
loan  program,  would  pay  all  interest  dur- 
ing the  period  of  deferment.  The  maxi- 
mum axuiual  authorized  loan  under  both 
the  federally  insured  program  and  the 
State  or  privately  insured  programs 
would  be  set  at  $1,500.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  reinsure  80  percent  of  a 
State  program. 

Included  within  the  proposed  changes 
to  the  existing  law  is  an  additional  au- 
thorization of  $12.5  million  for  seed 
money  to  support  State-guaranteed  loan 
programs  on  a  matching  basis  and,  in 
order  to  make  the  program  more  attrac- 
tive to  the  lending  institutions,  there 
would  be  created  a  system  of  application 
and  conversion  fees  to  be  paid  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

Title  V  of  the  Higher  Education  Act. 
formerly  teacher  programs,  now  the 
Education  Professions  Development  Act 
of  1967,  would  have  made  to  it  certain 
technical  amendments. 

Title  VI  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965.  which  provides  financial  assist- 
ance for  the  improvement  of  undergrad- 
uate Instruction  in  institutions  of  higher 


education,  would  be  modified  by  the 
elimiriation  of  subject  matter  restrictions 
in  the  present  act  and  the  program  would 
be  extended  to  graduate  instruction. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  act.  a  sectlon-by-sectlon 
analysis  of  the  act,  a  cordon  print  of  the 
act,  and  explanatory  fact  sheets  pre- 
pared by  the  Office  of  Education  con- 
cerning the  proposed'  legislation  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  text  of  Senate  bill  3098  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  3008 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965.  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  of  1958.  the  National  Vocational  Stu- 
dent Loan  Insurance  Act  of  1965,  the 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963. 
and  related  Acts 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act,  with  the  following  table  of  contents, 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Higher  Education 
Amendments  of  1968". 

TABLE  OP  CONTENTS 
TITLE    I— AMENDMENTS    TO   TITLE    I    OP 
HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT  OP  1965  (COM- 
MUNITY    SERVICE     AND     CONTINUING 
EDUCATION  PROGRAMS) 
Sec.  101.  Extension  of  program. 
Sec.  102.  Elxtenslon  of  75  per  centum  Federal 

share  through  fiscal  year  1969. 
Sec.  103.  Authorization    of    experimental   or 
pilot  projects. 

TITLE  II— AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  II  OP 
HIGHER       EDUCATION      ACT     OP      1965 
(COLLEGE  UBRARIES.  ETC.) 
Part   a — CoiXKOi   LxaaxaT   Rxsovwcza 
Sec.  201.  Extension  of  program. 
Sec.  202.  Revision    of    malntenance-of-eSort 
requirement  for  special  purpose 
grants. 

Pakt  B — LiBKAKY  Training  and  Research,  and 
Library   School   Program   Development 

Sec.  221.  Extension  of  program. 

Sec.  222.  Authorizing  planning  and  develop- 
ment grants  for  Ubrary  schools. 

Sec.  223.  Clarifying  authority  of  Institutions 
to  use  training  Institutes. 

Part  C — Strengthening  Collxck  and  Re- 
search Libraries  Through  Library  or 
Congress 

Sec.  231.  Extension  of  Program. 

Sec.  232.  Clarifying  authority  to  purchase 
copies;  Increasing  authority  to 
prepare  catalog  and  biblio- 
graphic materials:  authorizing 
Librarian  to  act  as  acquisitions 
agent. 

TITLE     III— STRENGTHENING     DEVELOP- 
ING INSTITUTIONS;   IMPROVEMENT  OP 
GRADUATE  SCHOOLS  ( AMENDMENTS  TO 
TTTLE  III  OP  HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT 
OP   1965  AND  OTHER  STATUTES) 
Sec.  301.  Extension      of  developing   Institu- 
tions program. 
Sec.  302.  Grants     to     strengthen     graduate 

education. 
Sec.  303.  Increase       In       cost-of-educatlon 
allowance. 

TTIUC    IV — STUDENT    ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  401.  Short  tlUe. 

Part  A — Consolidation  or  ES)ucational  Op- 
poRTUNiTT  Grant,  National  Dbtense  Stu- 
dent Loan,  and  Work-Study  Programs 

Sec.  403.  Consolidated  program. 


Sec.  403.  One-year  extension  of  educational 
opportunity  grant,  national  de- 
fense student  loan,  and  work- 
study  programs. 

Part  B — Amendments  to  Stttdent  Loan 
insxtranck  programs 

Sec.  421.  Authorizing  deferment  of  repay- 
ment of  State  or  privately  Insured 
loan  during  attendance  of  student 
borrower  at  eligible  Institution  or 
during  military.  Peace  Corps,  or 
VISTA  service;  and  authorizing 
Federal  payment  of  all  Interest 
accruing  during  any  such  attend- 
ance or  service. 

Sec.  422.  Coordination  between  non-Pederal 
and  Federal  programs  with  re- 
spect to  maximum  amounts  of 
Individual  loans  Insured.  Issuance 
of  Installment  obligations,  and 
minimum  amounts  of  repayment 
Installments  on  such   loans. 

Sec.  423.  Federal  guaranty  of  student  loans 
Insured  by  States  or  nonprofit 
private  Institutions  or  organiza- 
tions, and  Federal  advances  to 
reserve  funds  of  student  loan  in- 
surance programs  of  such  States. 
Institutions,   or  organizations. 

Sec.  434.  Extension  of  authority  for  pay- 
ments to  reduce  student  Interest 
cost. 

Sec.  425.  Technical  amendments. 

Sec.  426.  Pees  payable  to  eligible  lenders. 

Sec.  427.  Accrual  of  Federal  Interest  pay- 
ment. 

Sec.  428.  Increase  of  maximum  Federal  In- 
surance premium. 

Sec.  429.  Federal  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions authorized  to  Invest  In  loans 
for  vocational  education. 

Sec.  430.  Merger  of  National  Vocational  Stu- 
dent Loan  Insurance  Act  of  1965 
with  low-Interest  Insured  loan 
program  of  Higher  Eklucatlon  Act 
of  1965. 

Sec.  431.  Extension  of  Federal  loan  insurance 
program. 

Part  C — Special  Services  for  Disadvantaged 
Students;  Grant  (as  Well  as  Contract) 
AtrrHOBrrY  fob  Talent  Search 

Sec.  411.  New  part  to  provide  special  services 
for  disadvantaged  students  who 
attend  Institutions  of  higher 
education;  and  amendments  to 
talent  search  provisions. 

Part  D — Amendments  to  National  Defense 
Fellowship  Program 

Sec.  461.  Extension  of  program. 

Sec.  462.  Increasing  maximum  length  of  fel- 
lowship from  three  to  four  years 
In  special  circumstances,  and  re- 
quiring Institutional  effort  to  en- 
courage recipients  to  enter  or 
continue  teaching. 

^ec.  463.  Requiring  stipends  to  be  set  In  an 
amount  consistent  with  those 
awarded  for  comparable  fellow- 
ships. 

Part  E — Advisory  Cotmcu.  on 
Student  Aid 

Sec.  481.  Establishment  of  advisory  council 
on  all  financial  aid  to  students; 
absorption  of  advisory  councils 
on  Insured  loans. 

TITLE  V— EDUCATION  PROFESSIONS  DE- 
VELOPMENT (AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE 
V  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1965) 

Sec.  501.  Provision  of  medical  Insurance  cov- 
erage to  Teacher  Corps  members 
not  otherwise  covered. 

Sec.  503.  Authorizing  State  educational 
agencies  to  administer  directly 
programs  of  teacher  and  teacher 
aide  recruitment  and  training. 

Sec.  503.  Technical  corrections. 
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TITLE    VI— INSTRUCTIONAL    EQinPMENT 

AND  MATERIALS 
Part     A — Equipment    and     Materials     for 
Higher      Education       (Amendments      to 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965) 
Sec.  601.  Extension  of  program. 
Sec.  602.  Elimination  of  subject  limitations; 
extension  of  assistance  to  grad- 
uate Instruction. 

Part  B — Equipment  and  Materials  for  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education 
(Amendments  to  Tttle  III  of  National 
Defense  Education  Act  qf  1958) 

Sec.  621.  Extension  of  program. 

Sec.  622.  Elimination  of  subject  limitations. 

Sec.  623.  Provision  for  within-State  equaliza- 
tion In  State-imposed  require- 
ments for  financial  participation 
of  project  applicants. 

Sec.  624.  Payment  of  State  administrative  ex- 
penses out  of  project  funds  In  lieu 
of  separate  funding. 

Sec. 625.  Private  schools:  authorizing  less 
than  maximum  set-aside  for 
loans;  repealing  loan  allotment 
formula;  and  authorizing  loans 
to  American -sponsored  schools 
serving  American  children 
abroad. 

TITLE  VII— GUIDANCE.  COUNSELING.  AND 
TESTING  (AMENDMENTS  TO  PART  A  OF 
TITLE  V  OP  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  EDU- 
CATION ACT  OP   1958) 

Sec.  701.  Extension  of  pirogram. 
TITLE     VIII— LANGUAGE     DEVELOPMENT 
(AMENDMENTS    TO    TITLE    VI    OP    NA- 
TIONAL  DEFENSE   EDUCATION  ACT  OP 
1958) 
Sec.  801.  Extension  of  program. 
TITLE  IX— NETWORKS  FOR  KNOWLEDGE 
Sec.  901.  Sharing  of  educational  and  relattKt 
resources     among     colleges     and 
universities. 
Sec.  902.  Title. 

TITLE  X— AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  VIU 
(GENERAL  PROVISIONS)  OP  HIGHER 
EDUCATION  ACT  OP  1965  AND  TO  TITLE 
I  (GENERAL  PROVISIONS)  AND  TITLE  X 
(MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS)  OP  NA- 
TIONAL DEFENSE  EDUCATION  ACT  OF 
1958 

Sec.  1001.  Establishment  of  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  Graduate  Education;  abo- 
lition of  Higher  Education  Fa- 
cilities Act  advisory  committee. 

Sec.  1002.  Dissemination    of    information. 

Sec.  1003.  Conforming  definition  of  institu- 
tion of  higher  education  in 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  to 
other  definitions  used  In  the  Act 
and  National  Defense  Education 
Act  of  1958. 

Sec.  1004.  Insertion  of  definition  of  "com- 
bination of  institutions  of  higher 
education"  in  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965. 

Sec.  1005.  Provision  In  National  Defense  Ed- 
ucation Act  of  1958  for  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
for  schools  of  Department  of  In- 
terior for  Indian  children,  and 
for  overseas  dependents  schools 
of  Department  of  Defense. 

Sec.  1006.  Provisions  for  adequate  leadtlme 
and  for  planning  and  evaluation 
in  higher  education  programs. 

TITLE     XI— AMENDMENTS     TO     HIGHER 

EDUCATION  FACILITIES  ACT  OF  1963 
Sec.  1101.  Extension  of  program. 
Sec.  1102.  Adjustment   of    Interest    rate    on 

loans. 
Sec.  1103.  Extending  authorization  for  higher 

education  facilities  construction 

assistance     in     major     disaster 

areas. 
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TITLE  XII— EDUCATION  FOR  THE  PUBLIC 

SERVICE 
Sec.  1201.  Title. 
Sec.  1202.  Purpose. 

Part  A — Grants  and  Contracts  To 
Strengthen  and  Improve  Education  for 
the  Public  Service 

Sec.  1203.  Project  grants  and  contracts. 
Sec.  1204.  Application  for  grant  or  contract; 
allocation  of  grants  or  contracts. 
Part  B — Public  Service  Fellowships 
Sec.  1211.  Award  of  public  service  fellowships. 
Sec.  1212.  Allocation  of  fellowships. 
Sec.  1213.  Approval  of  programs. 
Sec.  1214.  Stipends. 
Sec.  1215.  Fellowship  conditions. 

Part  C — General  Provisions 
Sec.  1221.  Definitions. 

Sec.  1222.  Coordination  of  Federal  assistance. 
Sec.  1223.  Method  of  payment. 
Sec.  1224.  Limitation. 
Sec.  1225.  Utilization  of  other  agencies. 
Sec.  1226.  Federal  control  of  education  pro- 
hibited. 
Sec.  1227.  Authority     to    establish     advisory 

committee. 
Sec.  1228.  Report. 
Sec.  1229.  Appropriations. 

TITLE  I— AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  I  OP 
HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT  OP  1965  (COM- 
MUNITY SERVICE  AND  CONTINUING 
EDUCATION  PROGRAMS) 

extension  of  grant  program 
Sec.  101.  Section  101  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  is  amended  (1)  by  strilcing 
out  "and"  before  "$50,000,000".  (2)  by  insert- 
ing after  "succeeding  fiscal  year"  the  follow- 
ing: "and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  next  five  fiscal  years",  and  (3)  by  striking 
out  the  last  sentence  of  such  section. 

extension    of    75    PER    CENTUM    FEDERAL    SHARE 
THROUGH    FISCAL    YEAR    1969 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Section  106(a)  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "75  per  centum 
of  such  costs  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1967,  and  50  per  centum  of  such  costs  for 
each  of  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "and  for  each 
of  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years,  and  50 
per  centum  of  such  costs  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1970,  and  for  each  of  the 
three  succeeding  fiscal  years". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  be  effective  with  re- 
spect to  grants  awarded  after  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

AUTHORIZATION    OF    EXPERIMENTAL    OB    PILOT 
PROJECTS 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Sections  107.  108.  109,  110, 
and  ill  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965, 
and  references  thereto,  are  redesignated  as 
sections  108,  109,  110,  111,  and  112,  respec- 
tively, and  there  Is  Inserted  after  106  a  new 
section  as  follows : 

"EXPERIMENTAL  PROJECTS 

"Sec  107.  From  the  sums  reserved  there- 
for pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  of  section 
103  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  Conunlssioner  is 
authorized  to  make  grants  to  or  contracts 
with  institutions  of  higher  education  to  pay 
all  or  part  of  the  cost  of  experimental  or 
pilot  projects  in  the  fields  of  community 
service  or  continuing  education,  with  em- 
phasis on  innovative  approaches  and  on 
the  promotion  of  comprehensiveness  and 
coordination  in  these  fields.  The  Commis- 
sioner may  also,  from  such  sums,  make 
grants  to  other  public  or  private  non-profit 
agencies  or  organizations,  or  contracts  with 
public  or  private  organizations,  including 
grants  to  or  contracts  with  professional  or 
scholarly  associations,  when  such  grants  or 
contracts  will  make  an  especially  significant 
contribution  to  attaining  the  objectives  of 
this  section." 


(b)(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  103  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  "(1)"  Im- 
mediately after  "(a)",  and  by  adding  at  the 
end   thereof   the   following   new   paragraph: 

"(2)  Not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the 
sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  section  101 
shall  be  reserved  by  the  Commissioner  for 
grants  and  contracts  pursuant  to  section 
107". 

(2)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  103  of  such 
Act  Is  further  amended  by  inserting  after 
"each  fiscal  year,"  the  following:  "reduced 
by  the  sums  reserved  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(2),"  and  by  inserting  after  "remainder  of 
such  sums"  the  following:  "(as  reduced  by 
the  sums  reserved  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(2))". 

(3)  The  heading  of  such  section  103  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  " — 

set-aside    FOR    SPECIAL    PROJECTS". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  ap- 
propriations pursuant  to  section  101  of  such 
Act  for  fiscal  years  ending  after  June  30, 
1968.  except  so  much  of  any  such  appropria- 
tions as  has  been  alloted  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

TITLE  II— AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  II  OP 
HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT  OP  1965  (COL- 
LEGE LIBRARIES,  ETC.) 

Part  A — College  Library  Resources 
extension  of  program 
Sec  201.  (a)  Section  201  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1966.  and  for  each  of  the  two  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$50,000,000  each  for  the  fiscal  years 
ending  June  30.  1966,  1967,  and  1968,  respec- 
tively, and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  next  five  fiscal  years". 

(b)  Such  section  201  is  further  amended 
by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  of  such 
section. 

REVISION  OF  MAINTENANCE-OF-EFFORT  REQUIRE- 
MENT   FOR    SPECIAL  PURPOSE  GRANTS 

Sec  202.  (a)  Clause  (2)  of  section  204 
(b)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "June  30,  1965", 
the  following:  ",  or  during  the  two  fiscal 
years  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the 
grant  is  requested,  whichever  is  less". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  appli- 
cations for  grants  payable  on  or  after  tbs 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Part    B — Library    Training    and    Research, 
AND  Library  School  Program  Development 

EXTENSION     OF     PROGRAM 

Sec.  221.  Section  221  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  the  second  sentence 
thereof  and  by  inserting  "and  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  next  five 
fiscal  years",  after  "$15,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and  for  each  of  the 
two  succeeding  fiscal  years,". 

AUTHORIZING     PLANNING     AND     DEVELOPMENT 
GRANTS     FOR     LIBRARY     SCHOOLS 

Sec  222.  (a)(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section 
224  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  is 
amended  (1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "or- 
ganizations,"; (2)  by  inserting  after  "such 
activities;"  the  following:  "and,  (2)  for  the 
planning  or  development  of  programs  for  the 
opening  of  library  or  Information  science 
schools,  or  of  programs  Intended  to  lead  to 
the  accreditation  of  such  existing  schools;" 
and  (3)  by  striking  out  "no  such  grant"  and 
by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "no  grant  under 
this  section". 

(2)  The  heading  of  such  section  is  amend- 
ed   by    adding    ",    and    grants    for    library 

school    PLANNING    AND    DEVELOPMENT"    at   the 

end  thereof. 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be 
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•ffwstlT*  With  ngpect  to  gnnU  p*yable  from 
»pproprt»tlona  for  fl«c*l  year*  endlns  atUK 
June  30.  1968. 
cLABiFTiMO  *uTHO«rrT  OF  nwrTOnoKS  to 

OSK    TKAININO  INSTITUll« 

S«c.  223.  Subaectlon  (a)  of  secUon  233  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  19M  Is  amended 
by  Inaertlng  after  "the  coet  of  ooiiree*  of 
training  or  study"  the  foUowlng:  "(including 
short-term  or  regular  session  InsUtutes)". 
Pakt    C — 8TK«NOTH«^^IIO    Collks    and    R«- 

■BABCR        LlWUSY        RaaOUBCM        TMBOtJOH 

LiBBABT  or  CoNcaxas 

BXTXNSION    or    PBOOaAM 

a»c.  331.  (a)  Section  331  of  the  Higher 
■ducaUon  Act  of  1966  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and"  before  "»7.r70.0OO ".  and  by  Insert- 
ing after  "June  30,  1968."  the  foUowlng:  "and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  next 
two  fiscal  years.". 

(b)  Such  secUon  U  further  amended  by 
striking  out  the  last  sentence. 
cLAaiFTiNO   ADTHoarrr  to  pumcMAS*  corns: 

uicaxAsiNO  AUTHomrrr  to  paBPAu  catalog 

AND    BIBiaOOaAPHlC    MAT««1AI.«;    AUTHOaiZINO 
lAKAaiAN  TO  ACT  AS  ACQUIKTIONB  AOBNT 

Sec  232'.  Section  231  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  IMS.  as  amended  by  section  231 
of  thU  Act.  Is  further  amended: 

(1)  m  paragraph  (1).  by  inserting  "copies 
of"  before  "all"; 

(2)  m  paragraph  (3).  by  striking  out  "pro- 
viding catalog  Information  for  these  mate- 
rials promptly  after  receipt,  and  distributing 
bibliographic  information  by"  and  inserUng 
In  lieu  thereof  "providing  catalog  infor- 
maUon  prompUy  and  distributing  this  and 
other  bibliographic  information  about 
library  materials  by":  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (3)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph:  

"(3)  enabling  the  Librarian  of  Congress  to 
pay  administrative  costs  of  cooperative  ar- 
rangements for  acquiring  library  materials 
published  outside  of  the  United  SUtes.  Its 
territories,  and  its  possessions,  and  not  read- 
ily obtainable  outside  of  the  country  of  ori- 
gin, for  institutions  of  higher  education  or 
combinations  thereof  for  library  purposes, 
or  for  other  public  or  private  nonprofit  re- 
search libraries." 

TITIJE  m— STRBNaTHBNINO  DEVELOP- 
ING INSTITUTIONS:  IMPROVEMENT  OP 
GRADUATE  SCHOOLS  (AMENDMENTS 
TO  TITLE  lU  OP  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
ACT  OP  1968  AND  OTHER  STATUTES) 
BXTXNSXOM  or  DrVXlX)PINO  INBTTrUTlONS  P«o- 
OBAM 

SEC.  301.  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  301(b) 
Of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  Is 
■mended  by  striking  out  "and  the  sum  of 
•6S.000.000  for  the  flscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1968"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the  sum 
of  $65,000,000  for  the  flscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1968.  and  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  next  five  fiscal  years". 

GkANTS    TO    ST«XNCTH«1«     CaADUATT    XDCCATION 

S«c.  302.  (a)  Title  m  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1966  Is  amended  (1)  by  In- 
serting "Pa«t  a — Drvn-oriNG  Institutions" 
immediately  below  the  he«ilng  of  such  Utle: 
(3)  by  striking  out  "Utle"  wherever  It  m*y 
appear  In  sections  301.  302.  303.  and  304  of 
such  Act  and  Inserting  "part"  in  lieu  there- 
of: and  (3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such 
title  III  the  following  new  part : 

"PA«T    B — IlSraOVKMKNT     or    OaABUAT*    Pbo- 

csams 
"KATaMKNT  or  puaposss 

"Sec.  321.  The  purpose*  of  this  part  are  to 
strengthen  and  Improve  the  quality  of  doc- 
toral programs  of  graduate  schools,  and  to 
increase  the  number  of  such  quality  pro- 
grams. 
"APPSopaiATiONS  AtrrHoaxzxo:   trsx  or  cbants 

"Ssc.  333.  (a)  There  are  authorised  to  be 
appropriated  such  s\uns  as  may  be  necessary 


for  the  flscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969. 
and  each  of  the  four  succeeding  flscal  years, 
to  enable  the  Commissioner  to  make  grants 
to  Institutions  of  higher  education  having 
programs  leading  to  a  degree  of  doctor  of 
philosophy  or  an  equivalent  degree,  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  estab- 
lish, to  pay  all  or  part  of  the  cost  of  plan- 
ning, developing,  or  carrying  out  projects  or 
activities  designed  to  achieve  one  or  more 
of  the  purposes  set  forth  In  section  321.  Such 
granu  may  be  used  for  prOJecU  or  activities 
such  as — 

"(1)  the  sUengthenIng  of  graduate  facul- 
ties by  enlarging  their  size.  Improving  their 
academic  or  professional  qualifications,  or 
Increasing  the  number  of  disciplines  lu  which 
they  are  skilled: 

"(2)  the  expansion  or  Improvement  of 
existing  graduate  programs,  or  the  establish- 
ment  of   additional   graduate   programs: 

•(3)  the  acquisition  of  appropriate  equip- 
ment or  currtcular,  research,  or  other  mate- 
rials required  to  fulfill  the  obJecUves  of  proj- 
ects  or   activities   described   In   clause    (2): 

"(4)  the  development  or  carrying  out  of 
cooperative  arrangements  among  graduate 
schools  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this 
part:  or 

"(6)  the  strengthening  of  graduate  school 
administration. 

"(b)  No  portion  of  the  sums  granted  un- 
der this  part  may  be  used — 

"(1)  for  payment  In  excess  of  50  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  the  purchase  or  rental 
of  books,  audiovisual  aids,  scientific  appa- 
ratus, or  other  materials  or  equipment,  less 
any  per  centum  of  such  coet.  as  determined 
by  the  Commissioner,  that  Is  paid  from  sums 
received  (other  than  under  this  part)  as  Ped- 
eral  financial  assistance:  or 

"(2)  for  sectarian  Instruction  or  religious 
worship,  or  primarily  In  connection  with  any 
part  of  the  program  of  an  Institution,  or  de- 
partment or  branch  of  an  Institution,  whose 
program  is  specifically  for  the  education  of 
students  to  prepare  them  to  become  ministers 
of  religion  or  to  enter  upon  some  other  re- 
ligious vocation  or  to  prepare  them  to  teach 
theological  subjects. 

"sxLxcnoN  or  (uuNr  aECirmrrs 

"S«c.  323.  In  the  awarding  of  grants  under 
this  part,  the  Commissioner  shall.  Insofar  as 
practicable  and  consistent  with  the  other 
purpoew  of  thU  part,  give  weight  to  the  ob- 
jective of  having  an  adequate  number  of 
gradual*  schools  of  good  quality  within  each 
appropriate  region. 

"CONStTLTATIOK 

"Sec.  324.  In  the  development  of  general 
policy  governing  the  administration  of  this 
part,  the  Commissioner  shall  consult  with 
the  National  Science  Foundation  and  the 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the 
coordination  of  Federal  programs  bearing  on 
the  purposes  of  this  part. 


section  (a) )  pay  to  the  Institution  of  higher 
education  at  which  such  person  is  pursuing 
his  course  of  study  such  amount  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  determine  to  be  consistent 
with  prevailing  practices  under  comparable 
federally  supported  programs." 

TTIUB     IV— STUDENT     ASSISTANCE 

SHOET    TITLS 

SBC.  401.  Tills  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Educational  Opportunity  Act  of  1968". 
Past  A — Consolidation  or  Edccational  Op- 

POaTUNTTT  GEANT.  NATIONAL  DcrzNSS  Stu- 
dkmt  Loan,  and  Wokk-Studt  Programs 

consolidated  prooram 
Sec.  403.  (a)  Effective  with  respect  to  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  years  ending  on  or 
after  June  30,  1970,  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"STATEMENT    Or    PURPOSE:     SHORT    TITLE 

"Sec.  400.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
and  declares  that  It  Is  in  the  national  Inter- 
eat  to  provide  educational  opportunities  be- 
yond secondary  school  to  all  our  youth  that 
desire  such  opportunities  and  can  benefit 
from  them.  The  strength  and  vigor  of  our 
economy  and  Indeed  the  future  of  our  society 
of  free  people  demand  that  our  youth,  who 
represent  the  best  of  all  our  hopes,  be  given 
a  chance  to  do  their  best.  It  is  therefore  the 
purpose  of  this  title  to  provide  substantial 
assistance  to  students  In  order  that  no  stu- 
dent of  ability  will  be  denied  an  opportunity 
to  develop  his  talents  because  of  financial 
Inability  to  meet  basic  higher  education 
costs. 

"(b)  ThU  title  may  be  cited  as  the  'Educa- 
tional Opportunity  Act*. 
"Part  A — Edxtcational  Offortttnitt  Grants. 

National    DErENSE    Stttdent    Loans,    and 

Work-Stttdt  Programs 


"TRANSTER    or    FTTNOS 

"Sec.  325.  In  addlUon  to  the  authority  for 
utilization  of  other  agencies  conferred  by 
section  803(b|  of  this  Act.  funds  available 
to  the  ComnUssloner  under  this  part  shall, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  be  avail- 
able for  transfer  to  any  other  Federal  agency 
for  use  (in  tuicordance  with  In  Interagency 
agreement)  by  such  agency  (alone  or  In  com- 
bination with  funds  of  that  agency)  for  pur- 
poses for  which  such  transferred  funds  other- 
wise could  be  expended  by  the  Commissioner 
under  the  provisions  of  this  part,  and  the 
Commissioner  similarly  is  authorized  to  ac- 
cept and  expend  funds  of  any  other  Federal 
agency  for  use  under  this  part." 

UrCBZABB  IN  COST-Or-EDUCATION   ALLOWANCE 

Sec.  303.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  635 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  and  sub- 
section (b)  of  section  404  of  the  National 
Defense  EducaUon  Act  of  1958  are  each 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  (In  addition 
to  tb*  stipends  p*kl  to  persoos  under  sub- 


"STATXMENT   Or   PURPOSE 

"Sec.  401.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to 
provide  to  students  who  are  In  need  of  such 
assistance  In  order  to  pursue  courses  of  study 
at  Institutions  of  higher  education — 

"(1)  a  program  of  educational  opportunity 
grants  to  assist  In  making  available,  through 
institutions  of  higher  education,  the  beneflta 
of  higher  education  at  the  undergraduate 
level  to  those  studenU  of  exceptional  finan- 
cial need, 

"(3)  a  Brogram  to  stimulate  and  assist  in 
the  esUbVitfnent  at  InsUtutlons  of  higher 
educaUon  ITfunds  for  the  making  of  low- 
Interest  loans  to  undergraduate,  graduate, 
and  professional  students,  to  be  termed  'na- 
tional defense  student  loans",  and 

"(3)  a  program  to  stimulate  and  promote 
the  part-time  employment  of  undergraduate, 
graduate,  and  professional  students,  particu- 
larly of  those  students  who  are  from  low- 
Income  families. 

"APPROPRIATIONS  AUTH03I2ED 

"Sec.  402.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
approprlnied  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  flscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970. 
and  for  each  of  the  succeeding  lour  flscal 
years,  to  enable  the  Commissioner  to  carry- 
out  the  purpose  of  section  401  ( 1 )  by  making 
paymenu  to  Institutions  of  higher  education 
pursuant  to  agreements  entered  Into  under 
this  part,  for  use  by  such  Institutions  for 
payments  to  undergraduate  students  for  the 
initial  academic  year  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity grants  awarded  to  them  under  this 
part,  and  for  payments  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 409.  There  are  further  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  payment  to  such  institutions  for 
use  by  them  lor  making  educational  oppor- 
tunity grants  under  this  part  to  undergrad- 
uate students  for  academic  years  other  than 
the  initial  year  of  their  educational  oppor- 
tunity gran'u:  but  no  appropriation  may  be 
made  pursuant  to  this  sentence  for  any  fls- 
cal year  beginning  more  than  four  years 
after  the  last  flscal  year  for  which  an  ap- 
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proprlatlon  Is  authorised  under  the  flrst 
sentence.  Payment  for  the  flrst  year  of  an 
educational  opportunity  grant  shall  not  be 
considered  as  an  Initial-year  payment  If  the 
educational  opportunity  grant  was  awarded 
for  the  continuing  education  of  a  student 
who  had  been  previously  awarded  an  edu- 
cational opportunity  grant  under  this  part 
(Whether  by  another  Institution  or  other- 
wise) and  had  received  payment  for  any 
year  of  that  educational  opportunity  grant. 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  rums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  flscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970,  and  for 
each  of  the  succeeding  four  fiscal  years,  to 
enable  the  Commissioner  to  carry  out  the 
purpoises  of  sections  401(2)  and  401(3)  by 
making  payments  to  Institutions  of  higher 
education  pursuant  to  agreements  entered 
Into  under  this  part,  for  Use  by  such  Institu- 
tions— 

"(1)  for  making  contributions  to  the 
capital  of  student  loan  funds  established  by 
such  Institutions  pursuant  to  their  agree- 
ments under  this  part  and  for  payments 
pursuant  to  section  409;  and  there  are  fur- 
ther authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
sums  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1976,  and  for  each  of  the  next  succeeding 
three  fiscal  years,  as  may  be  necessary  to 
enable  students  who  have  received  loans 
!rom  such  student  loan  funds  for  school 
years  ending  prior  to  June  30,  1976,  to  con- 
tinue or  complete  their  education;  and 

"(2)  for  making  payments  to  Its  students 
for  employment  In  programs  of  work  study 
established  pursuant  to  their  agreements 
under  this  part,  and  for  payments  pursuant 
to  section  409. 

"(c)  Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
section  for  any  flscal  year  shall  remain  avail- 
able for  the  purf>ose8  for  which  appropriated 
until  the  close  of  the  flscal  year  succeeding 
the  flscal  year  for  which  they  were  appro- 
priated. 

"ALLOTMENT     OP     FUNDS    TO     INSTITUTIONS     Or 
HIGHER    EDUCATION 

"Sec.  403.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall 
from  time  to  time  set  dates  by  which  In- 
stitutions of  higher  education  with  which  he 
has  entered  Into  agreements  under  this  part 
must  file  applications  for  allotments  to  such 
Institutions  of  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  section  402.  Such  allotments  shall  be  allo- 
cated as  required  by  subsection  (b)  and  shall 
be  made  In  accordance  with  equitable  criteria 
whlch'the  Commissioner  shall  establish  and 
which  shall  be  designed  to  achieve  a  distribu- 
tion of  such  funds  among  such  Institutions  of 
higher  education  as  will  most  effectively 
cfirry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part:  Provided, 
That  the  funds  allotted  to  all  Institutions  of 
higher  education  In  any  State  for  any  fiscal 
}-car  shall  not  exceed  12  >4  per  centum  of 
all  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
section  402  for  such  fiscal  year. 

'(b)(1)  The  Commissioner  shall  prescribe 
the  amount  of  each  allotment  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  that  shall  be  allocated  for 
use  In  each  of  the  programs  enumerated  by 
section  401  to  which  such  allotment  may  be 
applied  under  the  agreement  entered  Into 
between  the  c:k>mmlssloner  and  the  appli- 
cant Institution  under  this  part. 

(2)  An  applicant  Institution  to  which 
funds  are  allotted  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
may.  from  time  to  time  during  the  period 
In  which  such  allotment  remains  available 
for  Its  use,  reallocate  not  to  exceed  (except 
with  the  approval  of  the  Commissioner)  an 
aggregate  during  such  period  of  20  per 
centum  of  any  allocation  prescribed  ptirsu- 
ant  to  the  preceding  paragraph.  Such  re- 
allocation shall  augment  one  or  both  re- 
m.-iinlng  allocations  so  prescribed  In  such 
proportions  as  the  applicant  Institution  may 
determine  are  required  to  best  serve  the 
purposes  of  the  programs  with  respect  to 
which  an  allotment  to  the  applicant  Insti- 
tution has  been  made:  Provided,  That  noth- 


Ing  In  this  paragraph  shall  authorize  such 
Institution  to  reallocate  any  amount  of  such 
allotment  deposited  as  a  capital  contribu- 
tion to  a  student  loan  fund  established  pur- 
suant to  Its  agreement  under  this  part,  other 
than  a  reallocation  during  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  such  allocation  Is  made  and  during 
the  next  succeeding  flscal  year. 

"(c)  The  amount  of  any  allotment  under 
subsection  (a)  for  any  flscal  year  which  the 
Commissioner  determines  will  not  be  re- 
quired for  such  year  or  the  next  fiscal  year 
shall  be  available  for  reallotment  In  the 
manner  prescribed  for  allotments  made  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a).  Any  amount  re- 
allotted  to  an  Institution  under  this  sub- 
section from  appropriations  for  any  fiscal 
year  shall  be  deemed  part  of  Its  allotment 
for  that  fiscal  year. 

"(d)  Payments  from  that  portion  of  an 
allottment  allocable  to  national  defense  stu- 
dent loans  shall  be  made  to  an  Institution 
of  higher  education  In  such  Installments  as 
the  Commissioner  determines  will  not  result 
In  unnecessary  accumulations  In  the  student 
loan  fimd  established  by  the  Institution  pur- 
suant to  Its  agreement  under  this  part. 

"educational   OPPORTUNITY    GRANTS 

"Sec.  404.  (a)  An  Institution  of  higher 
education,  in  accordance  with  Its  agreement 
under  this  part,  may  award  educational  op- 
portunity grants  to  undergraduate  students 
under  which  the  Institution  shall  pay  to  any 
such  student  not  to  exceed  $1,000  for  each 
academic  year  over  which  such  grant,  as  pro- 
vided by  subsection  (b),  shall  extend.  The 
Commissioner  shall,  subject  to  the  foregoing 
limitation,  prescribe  for  the  guidance  of 
participating  InsUtutlons  basic  criteria  or 
schedules  (or  both)  for  the  determination  of 
the  amount  of  any  such  educational  oppor- 
tunity grant,  taking  Into  account  the  objec- 
tive of  limiting  grant  aid  under  this  part  to 
students  of  exceptional  financial  need  and 
such  other  factors.  Including  the  number  of 
dependents  In  the  family,  as  the  Commission- 
er may  deem  relevant.  The  Commissioner  may 
also  prescribe  a  minimum  amount  payable 
for  any  academic  year  under  any  such  grant. 

"(b)  The  duration  of  an  educational  op- 
portunity grant  awarded  under  this  part 
shall  be  the  period  required  for  the  comple- 
tion by  the  recipient  of  his  undergradxiate 
course  of  study  at  the  institution  of  higher 
education  from  which  he  received  the  educa- 
tional opportunity  grant,  but  shall  in  no 
event,  except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
subsection,  exceed  four  academic  years  less 
any  such  period  with  respect  to  which  the 
recipient  has  previously  received  payments 
under  this  part  pursuant  to  a  prior  educa- 
tional opportunity  grant  (whether  made  by 
the  same  or  another  institution).  With  re- 
spect to  a  student  (1)  who  is  pursuing  a 
course  of  study  leading  to  a  first  degree  and 
designed  by  the  Institution  to  extend  over 
five  academic  years,  or  (2)  who  la  or  will  be 
tinable  to  complete  a  course  of  study  vrtthin 
the  maximum  period  of  years  speclfled  In  the 
preceding  sentence  because  of  a  requirement 
of  the  Institution  that  the  student  enroll  In 
a  noncredlt  remedial  course  of  study,  such 
period  may  be  extended  by  the  Institution 
for  one  additional  academic  year.  For  the 
purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  a  'non- 
credit  remedial  course  of  study'  Is  a  course 
of  study  for  which  no  credit  Is  given  toward 
an  academic  degree,  and  which  is  designed 
to  increase  the  ability  of  the  student  to  en- 
gage in  an  undergraduate  course  of  study 
leading  to  such  a  degree. 

"(c)  An  educational  opportunity  grant 
awarded  under  this  part  shall  entitle  the 
recipient  to  payments  only  if  he  (1)  is  main- 
taining satisfactory  progress  in  the  course 
of  study  that  he  is  pursuing,  according  to 
the  regularly  prescribed  standards  and  prac- 
tices of  the  institution  from  which  he  re- 
ceived the  grant,  and  (2)  Is  devoting  es- 
sentially full  time  to  that  course  of  study, 


during  the  academic  year.  In  attendance  at 
that  Institution.  Failure  to  be  In  attendance 
at  the  institution  during  vacation  periods 
or  periods  of  military  service,  or  during 
other  periods  during  which  the  Commis- 
sioner determines  In  accordance  with  regula- 
tions that  there  Is  good  cause  for  his  non- 
attendance  (during  which  periods  he  shall 
receive  no  payments)  shall  not  be  deemed 
contrary  to  clause  (2)  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence. 

"NATIONAL    defense    STUDENT    LOANS 

"Sec.  405.  (a)(1)  Institutions  of  higher 
education,  in  accordance  with  their  agree- 
ments under  this  part,  may  make  loans  to 
undergraduate,  graduate  or  professional  stu- 
dents for  any  academic  year  from  loan  funds 
established  pursuant  to  such  agreements, 
but  the  total  thereof  to  any  student  for  any 
such  year  may  not  exceed  $2,500  In  the  case 
of  any  graduate  or  professional  student  (as 
defined  In  regulations  of  the  Commissioner), 
and  may  not  exceed  $1,500  in  the  case  of 
any  other  student.  The  aggregate  of  the  loans 
for  all  years  from  such  funds  may  not  ex- 
ceed $11,000  In  the  case  of  any  graduate  or 
professional  student  (as  so  defined,  and  In- 
cluding any  loans  from  such  funds  made  to 
such  i>ersou  before  he  became  a  graduate 
or  professional  student),  or  $6,000  In  the 
ca^e  of  any  other  student. 

"(2)  Loans  from  any  such  loan  fund  to 
any  student  by  any  Institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation shall  be  made  on  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  the  institution  may  determine; 
subject,  however,  to  such  conditions,  limi- 
tations, and  requirements  as  the  Commis- 
sioner may  prescribe  (by  regulation  or  In 
the  agreement  with  the  Institution)  with  a 
view  to  preventing  Impairment  of  the  capital 
of  the  student  loan  fund  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable  In  the  light  of  the  ob- 
jective of  enabling  the  student  to  complete 
his  course  of  study;  and  except  that — 

"(A)  such  loan  shall  be  evidenced  by  a 
note  or  other  written  agreement  which  pro- 
vides for  repayment  of  the  principal  amount, 
together  with  interest  thereon  In  equal  in- 
stallments (or  If  the  borrower  so  requests  In 
graduated  periodic  Installments  determined 
in  accordance  with  such  schedules  so  may  be 
approved  by  the  Commissioner)  payable 
quarterly,  bimonthly  or  monthly  (at  the 
option  of  the  institution)  over  a  period  be- 
ginning nine  months  after  the  date  on  which 
the  borrower  ceases  to  carry  at  an  institu- 
tion of  higher  education  or  at  a  comparable 
institution  outside  the  States  approved  for 
this  purpose  by  the  Commissioner  at  least 
one-half  the  normal  full-time  academic 
workload  as  determined  by  that  institution 
and  ending  ten  years  and  nine  months  after 
such  date  except  that  (1)  Interest  shall  not 
accrue  on  any  such  loan  and  Installments 
need  not  be  paid  during  any  period  (I)  dur- 
ing which  the  borrower  is  carrying,  at  an  in- 
stitution of  higher  education  or  at  a  com- 
parable institution  outside  the  States  ap- 
proved for  this  purpose  by  the  Commissioner, 
at  least  one-half  the  normal  full-time  aca- 
demic workload  as  determined  by  the  insti- 
tution, (II)  not  in  excess  of  three  years  dur- 
ing which  the  borrower  Is  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  (III)  not 
in  excess  of  three  years  during  which  the 
borrower  Is  in  service  as  a  volunteer  under 
the  Peace  Corps  Act  or  (IV)  not  in  excess  of 
three  years  during  which  the  borrower  is  in 
service  as  a  full-time  volunteer  under  title 
VIII  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964:  Provided,  That  this  clause  shall  apply 
to  any  loan  outstanding  on  the  effective  date 
of  the  Peace  Corps  Act  only  with  the  consent 
of  the  then  obligee  institutions,  (11)  any  such 
period  shall  not  be  included  In  determining 
the  ten-year  period  during  which  the  repay- 
ment must  be  completed,  (ill)  such  ten-year 
period  may  also  be  extended  for  good  cause 
determined  in  accordance  with  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Commissioner,  (iv)  the  Institu- 
tion may  provide  that  installments  need  not 
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be  paid  during  any  period  or  perKxU,  aggr*- 
gatlng  not  In  exceM  or  three  years,  during 
which  the  borrower  U  In  lew  than  haU-tlme 
attendance  at  an  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation taking  couraea  which  are  creditable 
toward  a  degree,  and  may  al»o  provide  that 
any  such  period  shall  not  be  included  in  de- 
termining the  ten-year  period  during  which 
the  repayment  must  be  completed,  but  inter- 
est shall  continue  to  accrue  during  any  such 
period.  (V)  the  borrower  may  at  hl«  opUon 
accelerate  repayment  of  the  whole  or  any 
part  of  such  loan,  and  (vD  the  institution 
may  provide.  In  accordance  with  regulations 
of  the  Commlsaloner.  that  during  the  repay- 
ment period  of  the  loan  payments  of  prin- 
cipal and  interest  by  the  borrower  with  re- 
spect to  all  the  outstanding  loans  made  to 
him  from  loan  funds  established  pursuant  to 
thU  part  shall  be  at  a  rate  equal  to  not  leas 
tha»i  tl5  per  month. 

"(Bi   not  to  exceed  50  per  centum  of  any 
such  loan  (plus  Interest*   shall  be  canceled 
for  serv-lce  as  a  full-time  teacher  In  a  public 
or  other  nonprofit  elementary  or  secondary 
school  in  a  State.  In  an  insUtutlon  of  higher 
education,  or  in  an  elementary  or  secondary 
school  oversea*  of  the  Armed  Porcea  of  the 
United  States  or  for  comparable  service  as  a 
fuU-tlme'  teacher    In    a   program   of   special 
( IncludlrnT  preschool  1    education  or  training 
designed  to  combat  disadvantage,  poverty,  or 
unemployment  which  la  conducted  by  such 
a  school  or  institution  or  by  another  public 
or  nonprofit  agency,  institution,  or  organiza- 
tion in  a  State,  at  the  rate  of  10  per  centum 
of  the  total  aniount  of  such  loan  plus  inter- 
est thereon  for  each  complete  academic  year 
or  Its  equivalent  (as  determined  under  reg- 
ulations of  the  Commissioner)  of  such  serv- 
ice,  except   that    (D    such   rate  shall   be    15 
per  centum  for  each  complete  academic  year 
or  Its  equivalent  (as  determined  under  regu- 
lations of  the  Commissioner)  of  service  as  a 
full-time  teacher  In  a  public  or  other  non- 
profit elementary  or  secondary  school  which 
Is  In  the  school  district  of  a  local  educational 
agency    which   la   eligible   In   such    year   for 
assistance  pursuant  to  title  II  of  Pxibllc  Law 
874.  Eighty-first  Congress,  as  amended,  and 
which  for  purposes  of  this  clause  and  for  that 
year  has  been  determined  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, pursuant  to  regulations  and  after  con- 
sulation  with  the  State  educational  agency 
of  the  State  in  which  the  school  Is  located, 
to  be  a  school  In  which  there  Is  a  high  con- 
centration of  students  from  low-Income  fam- 
ilies, except  that  the  Commissioner  shall  not 
make   such   determination   with   respect   to 
more  than  25  per  centum  of  the  total  of  the 
public  and  other  nonprofit  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  In  any  one  State  for  any 
one  year.  (11)  such  rate  shall  be  15  per  cen- 
tum for  each  complete  academic  year  or  Its 
equivalent  (as  so  determined  by  regulations) 
of  service  as  a  full-time   teacher  of  handi- 
capped children  (Including  mentally  retard- 
ed, hard  of  hearing,  deaf,  speech  Impaired, 
visually   handicapped,  seriously  emotionally 
disturbed  or  other  health  impaired  children 
who  by  reason  thereof  require  special  edu- 
cation)   Ln  a  public  or  other  nonprofit  ele- 
mentary   or    secondary    school    system,    and 
(111)  for  the  purposes  of  any  cancellation  pur- 
suant to  clause  (1)  or  (11),  an  additional  50 
per  centum  of  any  such  loan  (plus  Interest) 
may  be  canceled  but  nothing  In  this  para- 
graph  shall   authorize   refunding   any   pay- 
ment: 

"(C I  such  a  loan  shall  bear  Interest,  on  the 
unpaid  balance  of  the  loan,  at  the  rate  of  3 
per  centum  per  annum  except  that  no  Inter- 
est shall  accrue  before  the  date  on  which 
repayment  of  the  loan  Is  to  begin  In  all  cases 
except  where  the  date  on  which  repayment 
Is  to  begin  Is  suspended  by  reason  of  clause 
(Iv)  of  paragraph  (A); 

"(D)  such  a  loan  shall  be  made  without 
security  and  without  endorsement,  except 
that.  If  the  borrower  Is  a  minor  and  the  note 
or  other  evidence  of  obligation  executed  by 
blm  would  not,  under  the  applicable  Uw, 


create  a  binding  obligation,  either  security  or 
endorsement  may  be  required: 

■•(K)  the  liability  to  repay  any  such  loan 
shall  be  canceled  upon  the  death  of  the  bor- 
rower, or  If  he  becomes  permanently  and  to- 
tally disabled  as  determined  in  accordance 
with  regulations  of  the  Commissioner: 

"(P)  such  a  loan  by  an  institution  for  any 
year  shall  be  made  In  such  installments  as 
may  be  provided  In  regulations  of  the  Com- 
missioner or  the  agreement  with  the  Institu- 
tion under  this  part  and. -upon  notice  to  the 
Commissioner  by  the  institution  that  any 
recipient  of  a  loan  Is  falling  to  maintain 
satlsfactorj-  standing,  any  or  all  further  In- 
stallments of  his  loan  shall  be  withheld,  as 
may  be  appropriate:  and 

"(O)  no  note  or  other  evidence  of  such  a 
loan  may  be  transferred  or  assigned  by  the 
Institution  of  higher  education  making  the 
loan  except,  upon  the  transfer  of  the  bor- 
rower to  another  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion participating  In  the  program  under  this 
part  (or.  If  not  participating.  Is  eligible  to 
do  so  and  Is  approved  by  the  Conunlssloner 
for  such  purpose),  to  such  institution. 

"(b)  Pursuant  to  regulations  of  the  Com- 
missioner, an  Institution  may  assess  a  charge 
with  respect  to  a  loan  from  the  loan  fund  es- 
tablished by  the  Institution  pursuant  to  this 
part  for  failure  of  the  borrower  to  pay  all  or 
any  part  of  an  installment  when  It  is  due 
and.  in  the  case  of  a  borrower  who  is  en- 
titled to  deferment  benefits  under  section 
405(a)(2)(A)  or  cancellation  benefits  under 
section  405(8  1  (2)  (B).  for  any  (allure  to  file 
timely  and  satisfactory  evidence  of  such  en- 
titlement. The  amount  of  any  such  charge 
may  not  exceed — 

•(1)  in  the  case  of  a  loan  which  is  repay- 
able in  monthly  Installments,  tl  for  the  first 
month  or  part  of  a  month  by  which  such 
Installment  or  evidence  Is  late  and  $2  for 
each  such  month  or  part  of  a  month  there- 
after: and 

"(2)  m  the  case  of  a  loan  which  has  a  bi- 
monthly or  quarterly  repayment  Interval.  t3 
and  $6.  respectively,  for  each  such  Interval 
or  part  thereof  by  which  such  Installment  or 
evidence  is  late. 

The  Institution  may  elect  to  add  the  amount 
of  any  such  charge  to  the  principal  amount 
of  the  loan  as  of  the  first  day  after  the  day 
on  which  such  Installment  or  evidence  was 
due,  or  to  make  the  amount  of  the  charge 
payable  to  the  institution  not  later  than  the 
due  date  of  the  next  installment  after  receipt 
by  the  borrower  of  notice  of  the  assessment 
of  the  charge. 

"(c)(1)  The  Commissioner  shall  have 
power  to  compromise,  waive,  or  relecMe  any 
right,  title,  claim,  or  demand,  however  aris- 
ing or  acquired  under  this  section. 

"(2)  Plnanclal  transactions  of  the  Com- 
missioner under  this  section,  and  under 
such  provisions  of  an  agreement  with  an 
institution  appertaining  thereto,  and  vouch- 
ers approved  by  him  in  connection  wltlr 
such  financial  transactions,  shall  be  final 
and  conclusive  upon  all  officers  of  the  Qov- 
emment:  except  that  all  such  transactions 
shall  be  subject  to  audit  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  at  such  times  and  In  such 
manner  as  the  Comptroller  General  may 
by  regulation  prescribe. 

"(d)  (1)  After  June  30.  1979,  and  not  later 
than  September  30,  1979,  there  shall  be  a 
capital  distribution  of  the  balance  of  the 
student  loan  fund  established  under  this 
part  by  each  Institution  of  higher  education 
as  follows: 

"(A)  The  Commissioner  shall  first  be 
paid  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  the  balance  In  such  fund  at  the  close  of 
June  30.  1979,  as  the  total  amount  of  the 
Federal  capital  contributions  to  such  fund 
under  this  part  bears  to  the  sum  of  such 
Federal  capital  contributions  and  the  Insti- 
tution's capital  contributions  to  such  fund. 
"(B)  The  remainder  of  such  balance  shall 
be  paid  to  the  Institution. 


'(2)  After  September  30.  1979,  each  In- 
stitution with  which  the  Commissioner  has 
made  an  agreement  under  this  part  shall 
pay  to  the  Commissioner,  not  less  ofteo 
than  quarterly,  the  same  proportionate 
share  of  amounts  received  by  the  institu- 
tion after  June  30.  1979,  in  payment  of  prin- 
cipal or  Interest  on  student  loans  made 
from  the  student  loan  fund  established  pur- 
suant to  such  agreement  (which  amount 
shall  be  determined  after  deduction  of  any 
costs  of  litigation  incurred  In  collection  of 
the  principal  or  Interest  on  loans  from  the 
fund  and  not  already  reimbursed  from  the 
student  loan  fund  or  such  payments  of  prin- 
cipal or  Interest)  as  was  determined  for  the 
Commissioner  under  paragraph   (1). 

"(3)  Upon  a  finding  by  the  institution  or 
the  Commissioner  prior  to  July  1,  1979.  that 
the  liquid  assets  of  a  student  loan  fund 
established  pursuant  to  an  agreement  under 
this  title  exceed  the  amount  required  for 
loans  or  otherwise  In  the  foreseeable  future, 
and  upon  notice  to  such  institution  or  to 
the  Commissioner,  as  the  case  may  be,  there 
shall  be,  subject  to  such  limitations  as  may 
be  Included  In  regulations  of  the  Commis- 
sioner or  in  such  agreement,  a  capital  dis- 
tribution from  such  fund.  Such  capital  dis- 
tribution shall  be  made  as  follows: 

"(A)  The  Commissioner  shall  first  be  paid 
an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
the  total  to  be  distributed  as  the  Federal 
capital  contributions  by  the  Commissioner 
to  the  student  loan  fund  prior  to  such  dis- 
tribution bear  to  the  sum  of  such  Federal 
capital  contributions  and  the  capital  con- 
tributions to  the  fund  made  by  the  Institu- 
tion. 

"(B)  The  remainder  of  the  capital  dis- 
tribution shall  be  paid  to  the  institution. 

"WORK-STUDT    PEOCRAMS 

"Sec.  406.  (a)  An  Institution  of  higher 
education.  In  accordance  with  Its  agreement 
under  this  part,  may  pay  for  the  part-time 
employment  of  Its  undergraduate,  graduate, 
or  professional  students,  through  programs 
of  work  study,  In  work  for  the  Institution 
Itself,  but  only  In  the  case  of  a  public  or 
other  nonprofit  institution,  or  work  In  the 
public  Interest  for  a  public  or  private  non- 
profit organization  under  an  arrangement 
between  the  institution  and  such  organiza- 
tion, provided  that  such  work — 

"(1)  win  not  result  In  the  displacement 
of  employed  workers  or  impair  existing  con- 
tracts for  services, 

"(2)  will  be  governed  by  such  conditions 
of  employment  as  will  be  appropriate  and 
reasonable  in  light  of  such  factors  as  type 
of  work  performed,  geographical  region,  and 
proficiency  of  the  employee,  and 

"(3)  does  not  Involve  the  construction, 
operation,  or  maintenance  of  so  much  of  any 
facility  as  Is  used  or  Is  to  be  used  for  sec- 
tarian instruction  or  as  a  place  for  religious 
worship. 

"(b)(1)  No  student  shall  be  employed 
through  such  programs  of  work  study  for 
an  average  of  more  than  fifteen  hours  per 
week  over  a  semester,  or  other  term  used 
by  the  institution  In  awarding  credits,  during 
which  classes  in  which  the  student  is  en- 
rolled are  in  session,  nor  more  than  forty 
hours  In  any  one  week  during  such  semester 
or  term. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  computing  the  av- 
erage prescribed  by  the  preceding  paragraph, 
there  shall  be  excluded  vacation  or  compara- 
ble periods  of  additional  or  nonregular  en- 
rollment (as  respects  the  particular  student) . 
Employment  under  a  work-study  program 
during  any  such  period  of  additional  or  non- 
regular  enrollment  In  which  classes  In  which 
the  student  is  enrolled  are  In  session  shall. 
subject  to  the  forty-hour  limitation  of  the 
preceding  paragraph,  be  only  to  the  extent 
and  In  accordance  with  criteria  established 
by  or  pursuant  to  regulations  of  the  Com- 
missioner. 
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"Sec.  407.  (a)  An  Institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation that  desires  to  obtain  funds  for  edu- 
cational opportunity  grants,  national  defense 
student  loans,  or  work-study  programs 
under  this  part,  shall  enter  Into  an  ag^ree- 
ment  with  the  Commissioner.  EStcept  as  pro- 
vided by  subsection  (b),  such  agreement 
shall— 

"  ( 1 )  provide  that  the  funds  received  by  the 
institution  under  this  part  shall  be  used  by  It 
only  for  the  purposes  specified  In,  and  In  ac- 
cordance with,  the  provisions  of  this  part; 

"(2)  provide  that  the  institution  shall  con- 
duct a  program  of  educational  opportunity 
grants  and,  (A)  provide  that  In  determining 
whether  an  Individual  meets  the  require- 
ments of  paragraph  (5)  of  this  subsection 
the  Institution  will  (1)  consider  the  source 
of  such  Individual's  Income  and  that  of  any 
Individual  or  Individuals  upon  whom  the 
student  relies  primarily  for  support,  and  (11) 
make  an  appropriate  review  of  the  assets  of 
the  student  and  of  such  Individuals;  and 
(B)  In  cooperation  with  other  Institutions  of 
higher  education  where  appropriate,  shall 
make  vigorous  efforts  to  Identify  qualified 
youths  of  exceptional  financial  need  and  to 
encourage  them  to  continue  their  educa- 
tion beyond  secondary  schools  through  pro- 
grams and  activities  such  as — 

"(1)  establishing  or  strengthening  close 
working  relationships  with  secondary-school 
principals  and  guidance  and  counseling  per- 
sonnel with  a  view  toward  motivating  stu- 
dents to  complete  secondary  school  and  pur- 
sue post-seoondary-school  educational  op- 
portunities, and 

"(11)  making,  to  the  extent  feasible,  condi- 
tional commitments  for  educational  oppor- 
tunity grants  to  qualified  secondary  school 
students  with  special  emphasis  on  students 
enrolled  In  grade  1 1  or  lower  grades  who  show 
evidences  of  academic  or  creative  promise; 

"(3)  (A)  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
a  student  loan  fund  by  such  Institution  Into 
which  shall  be  deposited  (1)  allocations  for 
this  purpose  of  allotments  to  the  Institution 
as  Federal  capital  contributions.  (11)  an 
amount,  equal  to  not  less  than  one-ninth  of 
such  Federal  capital  contributions,  contrib- 
uted by  such  institution,  (111)  collections 
of  principal  and  Interest  on  student  loans 
made  from  such  fund,  (tv)  charges  collected 
pursuant  to  section  406(b),  and  (v)  any 
other  earnings  of  the  fund; 

"(B)  provides  that  such  student  loan  fund 
shall  be  used  only  for  (i)  loans  to  students 
In  accordance  with  the  agreement  and  the 
provisions  of  section  405.  (11)  capital  distribu- 
tions as  provided  In  this  part,  and  (ill)  cost 
of  litigation,  and  other  collection  costs  agreed 
to  by  the  Commissioner,  arising  In  connec- 
tion with  the  collection  of  any  loan  from  the 
fund,  Interest  on  such  loan,  or  charge  assessed 
with  respect  to  that  loan  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 405(b);  -^ 

'(C)  provide  that  the  Institution  may 
withdraw  from  such  student  loan  fund  such 
amount  deposited  as  Federal  capital  contri- 
butions as  it  may  reallocate  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 403(b)(2).  and  such  amount  contrib- 
uted by  such  Institution  pursuant  to  the 
requirement  of  subparagraph  (A)  (11)  as  may 
be  associated  therewith; 

"(D)  provide  that  the  Commissioner  shall 
pay  to  the  appropriate  Institution,  at  such 
time  or  times  as  he  determines,  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  Interest 
which  has  been  prevented  from  accruing  and 
the  portion  of  the  principal  which  has  been 
canceled  on  student  loans  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (2)  (B)  of  section  405(a)  (and  not 
previously  paid)  as  the  total  amount  of  the 
institution's  capital  contributions  to  such 
fund  under  this  part  bears  to  the  sum  of 
such  institution's  capital  contributions  and 
the  Federal  contributions  to  such  fund; 

"(4)  provide  for  the  operation  by  the  In- 
stitution of  a  program  of  work  study.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  406. 


under  which  program  the  Federal  share  of 
the  compensation  of  students  employed 
thereby  shall  not  exceed  90  per  centum :  Pro- 
vided, That  nothing  In  the  agreement  shall 
restrict  the  source  (other  than  from  an  al- 
lotment under  this  part)  from  which  the 
institution  may  pay  Its  share  of  the  compen- 
sation of  a  student  employed  vmder  a  work- 
study  program  covered  by  the  agreement, 
and  such  share  may  be  paid  to  such  student 
In  the  form  of  services  and  equipment  (in- 
cluding tuition,  room,  board,  and  books)  fur- 
nished by  such  Institution; 

"(5)  provide  that  the  Institution  (A)  shall 
award  an  educational  opportunity  grant  only 
to  a  student  who  is  of  exceptional  financial 
need,  (B)  shall  give  preference  In  the  selec- 
tion of  students  for  employment  under  a 
work-study  program  to  students  from  low- 
income  families,  and  (C)  shall  extend  assist- 
ance under  this  part  only  to  a  student  who 
is  In  need  of  such  assistance  in  order  to  pur- 
sue a  course  of  study  at  such  institution; 

"(6)  provide  that  the  Institution  shall  ex- 
tend assistance  under  this  part  only  to  a 
student  (A)  who  has  been  accepted  for  en- 
rollment at  the  institution  or,  in  the  case 
of  a  student  already  enrolled  in  and  attend- 
ing the  Institution,  Is  in  good  standing  and. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  institution,  capable  of 
maintaining  such  standing  during  the  period 
during  which  such  assistance  Is  received,  and 
(B)  who  will  be  or  is  devoting  essentially 
full  time  to  a  prescribed  course  of  study  at 
such  Institution  or.  solely  with  respect  to 
his  eligibility  for  a  national  defense  student 
loan,  will  be  or  Is  carrying  at  least  one-half 
of  the  normal  full-time  academic  workload 
as  determined  by  the  institution; 

"(7)  Include  provisions  designed  to  make 
assistance  under  each  program  for  which  the 
institution  receives  funds  pursuant  to  this 
part  reasonably  available,  to  the  extent  of 
such  funds,  to  all  eligible  students  In  such 
institution  In  need  threof; 

"(8)  provide  assurance  that  In  each  fiscal 
year  for  which  the  institution  receives  an 
allotment  under  this  part,  the  institution 
will  expend  in  its  own  programs  of  student 
ass^tance  (including  student  assistance 
through  employment  of  its  students,  whether 
or  not  in  employment  eligible  for  assistance 
under  this  part) ,  exclusive  of  any  component 
of  such  expenditures  representing  payment 
to  the  institution  of  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance as  determined  in  accordance  with 
regulations  of  the  Commissioner,  an  amount 
that  Is  not  less  than  the  lesser  of  (A)  Its 
average  annual  expenditure  for  such  pur- 
poses during  the  three  fiscal  years  preced- 
ing the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  institution 
made  application  for  such  allotment,  (B)  an 
amount  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner  (not 
In  excess  of  the  amount  determined  pursuant 
to  clause  (A) )  with  respect  to  such  institu- 
tion upon  its  demonstration  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Commissioner  (1)  that  it  will 
suffer  In  the  fiscal  year  of  such  allotment 
a  substantial  reduction  in  funds  (excltisive 
of  any  such  reduction  attributable  to  a  loss 
of  public  (Other  than  Federal)  financial  as- 
sistance) beyond  its  control,  (11)  that  the 
amount  determined  pursuant  to  clause  (A) 
was  materially  augmented  by  funds  available 
to  the  institution  through  circumstances 
that  may  not  reasonably  be  expected  to 
recur  during  the  fiscal  year  of  such  allot- 
ment, or  (ill)  that  through  substantial  re- 
duction of  stydent  enrollment  the  amount 
determined  pursuant  to  clause  (A)  would 
represent  an  excessive  expenditure  for  stu- 
dent assistance  In  the  fiscal  year  of  such 
allotment; 

"(9)  include  such  other  provisions  as  the 
Commissioner  shall  deem  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part. 

"(b)  An  Institution  of  higher  education 
may  elect  to  participate  In  the  programs  of 
educational  opportunity  grants,  national  de- 
fense education  loans,  and  work-study,  or 
In  any  two  of  such  programs,  or  in  only  one 


such  program.  An  agreement  with  an  Institu- 
tion that  elects  not  to  participate  in  the  edu- 
cational opportunity  grant  program  or  the 
national  defense  student  loan  program  or  the 
work-study  program  shall  omit  the  provisions 
required  by  paragraphs  (2)  or  (3)  or  (4)  of 
subsection  (a),  respectively.  Any  election  un- 
der this  subsection  may  be  amended  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  of  the  agreement  and 
the  regulations  appertaining  thereto. 

"(c)  The  Commissioner,  in  addition  to  the 
other  powers  conferred  upton  him  by  this 
part,  shall  have  power  to  agree  to  modifica- 
tions of  agreements  entered  into  under  this 
section. 

"LOANS     TO     INSTITtmONS 

"Sec.  408.  (a)  Upon  application  by  any 
institution  of  higher  education  with  which 
he  has  made  an  agreement  under  this  part, 
the  Commissioner  may  make  a  loan  to  such 
Institution  for  the  purpose  of  helping  to 
finance  the  institution's  capital  contributions 
to  a  student  loan  fund  established  pursuant 
to  such  agreement,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
helping  the  institution  to  pay  not  in  excess 
of  10  per  centum  of  the  compensation  of  stu- 
dents employed  in  work-study  programs  un- 
der this  part,  or  both.  Any  such  loan  may  be 
made  only  if  such  institution  shows  it  Is 
unable  to  secure  such  funds  from  non-Fed- 
eral sources  upon  terms  and  conditions  which 
the  Commissioner  determines  to  be  reason- 
able and  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this 
part.  Loans  made  to  institutions  under  this 
section  shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  which 
the  Commissioner  determines  to  be  adequate 
to  cover  (1)  the  cost  of  the  funds  to  the 
Treasury  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  taking  Into  consideration  the 
current  average  yields  of  outstanding  mar- 
ketable obligations  of  the  United  States  hav- 
ing maturities  comparable  to  the  maturities 
of  loans  made  by  the  Commissioner  under 
this  section,  (2)  the  cost  of  administering 
this  section,  and  (3)  probable  losses. 

"(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section,  but 
not  to  exceed  a  total  of  $25,000,000. 

"(c)  Loans  made  by  the  Commissioner  un- 
der this  section  shall  mature  within  such  pe- 
riod as  may  be  determined  by  the  Commis- 
sioner to  be  appropriate  in  each  case,  but  not 
exceeding  fifteen  years. 

"(d)  The  Commissioner  shall  have  power 
to  agree  to  modifications  of  agreements  or 
loans  made  under  this  section,  and  to  com- 
promise, waive,  or  release  any  right,  title, 
claim,  or  demand  however  arising  under  this 
section. 

"EXPENSES    OP    ADMINISTRATION 

"Sec.  409.  (a)  An  institution  of  higher 
education  that  has  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Commissioner  under  this  part 
shall  be  entitled  for  each  fiscal  year  for 
which  it  receives  an  allotment  under  this 
part  to  a  payment  in  lieu  of  reimbursement 
for  Its  expenses  during  such  fiscal  year  in 
administering  programs  assisted  under  this 
part.  Such  payment  (1)  shall  be  payable 
from  such  allotment  In  accordance  with  reg- 
ulations of  the  Commissioner,  and  (2)  shall 
be  an  amount  equal  to  3  per  centum  of  the 
institution's  expenditures  during  a  fiscal 
year  from  any  allotment  under  this  part  ( for 
which  purpose  a  Federal  capital  contribution 
to  a  .student  loan  fund  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
an  expenditure  if  such  moneys  are  actually 
paid  Into  such  fund),  plus  such  non-Federal 
expenditures  required  by  an  agreement  In 
accordance  with  section  407(a)(4)  and  sec- 
t'.on  407(a)  (3)  (A)  (11)  related  thereto  and 
required  by  the  agreement,  except  that  such 
payment  shall  not  exceed  $125,000  in  any 
fiscal  year. 

"(b)  An  agreement  under  this  part  may 
also  include  provisions  authorizing  the  In- 
stitution, to  the  extent  and  under  terms  and 
conditions  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner 
by  or  pursuant  to  regulation,  to  use,  out  of 
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th«  sums  allocated  to  It  for  work-itudy  pro- 
grams, a  portion  (in  addition  to  nuns  pay- 
able pursuant  to  subeectlon  (a) )  for  Ita  ad- 
ministrative expenaee  (which  fo  thU  pur- 
pose may.  among  other  expenses,  Include  ez- 
pensea  of  counseling  and  guidance,  place- 
ment, and  consulting  serrlcea)  In  developing 
or  carrying  out  a  program,  described  in  such 
agreement,  to  demonstrate  or  explore  the 
feasibility  or  value  of  methods  of  cooperative 
education  involving  alternative  periods  of 
full-time  academic  study  at  the  institution 
and  periods  of  full-time  public  or  private 
employment  (whether  or  not  afforded  by  an 
organization  described  In  section  400(a)) 
approved  or  arranged  for  by  the  Institution 
under  such  program. 

"DBFnrmoNs 

"Sec.  410.  As  used  In  this  part  the  term — 

"(11  'academic  year'  means  an  academic 
year  or  its  equivalent  as  defined  In  regula- 
tions of   the  Commissioner: 

"(3)  'Institution  of  higher  education' 
means  such  institution  as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 801(a)  (but  situated  In  a  State  as  de- 
fined by  clause  (3)  of  this  section)  except 
that.  (A)  for  purposes  of  application  to  the 
Commissioner  and  el  lability  for  an  allot- 
ment to  be  allocated  exclusively  for  work- 
study  programs,  such  definition  shall  include 
any  school  which  provides  not  less  than  a 
one-year  program  of  training  to  prepare 
students  for  gainful  employment  In  a 
recognized  occupation  and  which  meets  the 
provisions  of  clauses  (1).  (3).  and  (5)  of 
such  section,  and  (B)  If  the  Commissioner 
determines  that  schools  of  a  particular 
category  fall  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
clau.se  (S)  of  section  801(a)  because  there  is 
no  nationally  recognized  accrediting  agency 
or  association  qualified  to  accredit  schools  In 
such  category,  but  that  such  schools  other- 
wise meet  the  definition  of  'institution  of 
higher  education'  contained  In  section  801  (a) 
I  as  extended  by  clause  (A)  of  this  para- 
graph), he  shall,  pending  the  establishment 
of  such  an  accrediting  agency  or  association, 
appoint  aa  advisory  committee,  comp)oeed  of 
persons  specially  qualified  to  evaluate  train- 
ing provided  by  such  schools  In  such  category, 
which  shall  (: )  prescribe  the  standards  ot 
content,  scope,  and  quality  which  must  be 
met  In  order  to  qualify  schools  in  such 
category  to  participate  In  this  part,  and  (11) 
determine  whether  particular  schools  not 
meeting  the  requirements  of  clause  (S)  of 
section  801(a)  meet  those  standards; 

"(3)  'State'  means  tbs  several  States  of 
the  Union,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Quam.  Amer- 
ican Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and,  solely 
with  respect  to  participation  by  an  Instttu- 
Uon  of  higher  education  altuAted  therein 
In  a  program  of  national  defense  student 
loans  under  this  part,  the  Canal  Zone." 

(b)(1)  Payments  to  students  from  sums 
alloted  to  Institutions  of  higher  education 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and 
for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  in  continua- 
tion of  educational  opportunity  grants 
awarded  for  fiscal  years  prior  to  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1970,  shall  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terau  and  conditions  of  part  A 
of  UUe  IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  as  amended  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section. 

(2)  (A)  A  student  loan  fund  established 
under  an  agreement  entered  into  pursuant 
to  section  204  of  the  National  Defense  Ed- 
ucation Act  of  1958  prior  to  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1970,  shall,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Institution,  be  deemed  to  be  a 
student  loan  fund  established  under  part  A 
of  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
196S  as  amended  by  subsection  (a)  of  iiU 
section.  An  Institution  of  higher  education 
that  has  established  such  student  loan  fund 
prior  to  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970, 
and  which  enters  into  an  agreement  with 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  under  part 


A  ot  Utle  rv  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  19<t5  as  amended  by  subeectlon  (a)  of 
this  section,  shall  waive  any  entitlement  to 
payments  pursuant  to  clause  (C)  of  section 
304(3)  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  of  1958  for  fiscal  years  ending  after 
June  SO.  1909. 

(B)  Clause  (B)  of  secUon  406(a)  (3)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  as  amended  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  teaching  service  performed 
during  academic  years  beginning  after  June 
30,  1969.  whether  the  loan  was  made  on, 
before,  or  after  such  date. 

(3)  Effective  with  respect  to  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  ending  on  or  after  June 
30.  1970,  there  are  repealed  (A)  (1)  Utle  11 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958.  and  so  much  of  the  table  of  contents 
as  makes  reference  thereto.  (11)  so  much  of 
subsection  (a)  of  section  103  of  such  Act  as 
provides:  "(1)  as  used  In  section  306  (b)(3) 
such  term  includes  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands,  and  (3)".  and  (lU)  the 
second  and  third  sentences  of  subsection  (b) 
provides:  "(1)  as  used  in  section  305(b)(3) 
of  section  103  of  such  Act,  (B)  part  C  of 
title  I  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964,  and  (C)  part  C  of  tlUe  IV  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1966. 

ONB-TKAK   KXTUfSIONB  OW  EDUCATIONAL    OPPO*- 

TtrNrrr  oaAMT,  nationai.  oxtknu  studxnt 

LOukN,    AND   WOUC-STTTDT    PROOmAlCS 

Sbc.  403.  (a)  (1)  The  first  sentence  of  sub- 
section (b)  of  section  401  of  the  Higher  Ed- 
ucation Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  "two  succeeding  fiscal  years,"  the  fol- 
lowing: "and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1960,". 

(2)  (A)  Such  subsection  (b)  is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence 
thereof. 

(B)  SecUons  405(b).  406(b).  and  407(b) 
(3)  of  such  Act  are  each  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "third  sentence"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "second  sentence". 

(b)(1)  SecUon  301  of  the  National  De- 
fense BducaUon  Act  of  1958  is  amended  (A) 
by  striking  out  "and"  before  "tsaS.OOO.OOO", 
(B)  by  inserting  after  "June  30.  1968,"  the 
following:  "and  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1969;"  (C)  by  striking  out  "and  such  sums 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969"  and 
InserUng  In  lieu  thereof  "and  there  are 
further  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
stuns  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1970".  and  (D)  by  striking  out  "July  1. 
1968"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "July  1, 
1969". 

(3)  SubsecUon  303  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1968"  In  subsecUons  (a) 
and  (b)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"1969". 

(3)  SecUon  206  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "1973"  each  time  It  appears  in 
subsecUons  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  of  such  sec- 
tion, and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1973". 

(c)  The  first  sentence  of  secUon  443  of 
the  Higher  EducaUon  Act  of  1965  is  amended 
(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  before  "•200,000,- 
000",  and  (2)  by  InaerUng  after  "June  30, 
1968."  the  following:  "and  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1969.". 

Paht   B^Amenomcnts    to    Sttjoent   Loan 
INSUIIANCX  Pbograms 
AtTTHOalZINO     DXmUCKNT     OF     aZPATMXNT     OV 
9TATX    Oa    PBIVATXLT    INStTBSD    U>AN    DUXINO 
ATTKNDANCS       Of       BTUOKNT       BOXXOWKB       AT 

XLioaLS  iNsmrrnoN  ox  ouxino  miutaxt, 
peace  cokps,  or  vista  servic's;  and  ad- 
thoxizino  pkdexal  patmxnt  op  all  intzx- 
xst  accauino  doxino  ant  such  attkno- 
ancx  ox  sexvice 

Sxc.  431.  (a)  (1)  SecUon  438  of  the  Higher 

Education  Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  adding 

at  the  end  of  such  section  the  following  new 

subsecUon: 

"(c)    The   Conunlssioner   shall   encoiu'age 


the  Inclusion.  In  any  State  student  loan  pro- 
gram or  any  State  or  nonprofit  private  stu- 
dent loan  insurance  program  meeting  the 
requirements  of  subeectlon  (a)(1)  (B)  or 
(C).  of  provisions  authorizing  or  requiring 
that  in  the  case  of  student  loans  covered  by 
such  program  periodic  installments  of  prin- 
cipal need  not  be  paid,  but  Interest  shall 
accrue  and  be  paid,  during  any  period  (1) 
during  which  the  borrower  is  pursuing  a 
full-time  course  of  study  at  an  eligible  insti- 
tution (or  at  a  comparable  Inatitutlon  out- 
side the  States  approved  for  this  purpose  by 
the  Commissioner),  (2)  not  in  excess  of  three 
years  during  which  the  borrower  Is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States, 
(3)  not  In  excess  of  three  years  during  which 
the  borrower  Is  in  service  as  a  volunteer  under 
the  Peace  Corps  Act,  or  (4)  not  in  excess  of 
three  years  during  which  the  borrower  is  In 
service  as  a  full-time  volunteer  under  tlUe 
VIII  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964.  In  the  case  of  any  such  State  or  non- 
profit private  program  containing  such  a 
provision  any  such  period  shall  be  excluded 
in  determining  the  period  specified  In  clause 
(11)  of  subparagraph  (C),  or  the  maximum 
period  for  repayment  specified  In  subpara- 
graph (D).  of  subsection  (b)(1)  of  this  sec- 
tion." 

(2)  (A)  Subparagraph  (C)(ll)  of  paragraph 
(1)  of  section  428(b)  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
"(ii)"  the  following:  "except  as  provided  In 
subsection  (c)   of  this  section.". 

(B)  Subparagraph  (D)  of  such  paragraph 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  "subject  to 
subparagraph  (C)"  the  following:  "of  this 
paragraph  and  except  as  provided  by  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  this  secUon". 

(b)(1)  Clause  (i)  of  subparagraph  (C) 
of  section  427(a)  (2)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion" and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "eligible 
institution". 

(2)  Clause  (iv)  of  such  subparagraph  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "full-time"  before 
"volunteer". 

(c)  The  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (2) 
of  section  428(a)  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
"repavment  period  of  the  loan,"  the  follow- 
ing: "or  which  accrues  during  a  period  in 
which  principal  need  not  be  paid  (whether 
or  not  such  principal  Is  In  fact  paid)  by 
reason  of  a  provision  described  In  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section  or  In  subsection  (a)(2) 
(C)   of  the  preceding  section,". 

(d)  Deferment  of  repayment  of  principal, 
as  provided  In  the  amendments  made  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  secUon,  may  be  authorized 
(but  not  required)  with  respect  to  loans 
meeting  the  requirements  of  subparagraph 
(B)  or  (C)  of  section  428(a)  (1)  of  the  Higher 
EducaUon  Act  of  1965  which  are  outstanding 
on  the  sixtieth  day  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  but  only  with  respect  to 
periods  of  attendance  or  service  occurring  on 
or  after  such  slxUeth  day.  The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (b)  shall  be  effective 
with  respect  to  loans  made  by  the  Commis- 
sioner and,  with  the  consent  of  the  lender, 
loans  Insured  by  the  Commissioner,  which 
are  outstanding  on  such  date  of  enactment, 
but  only  with  respect  to  periods  of  attend- 
ance occurring  on  or  after  such  date  or  after 
June  30,  1968,  whichever  is  later.  The  amend- 
ments made  by  subsection  (c)  shall  become 
effecUve  on  the  sixtieth  day  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

COOXOtNATION  BETWZXN  NON-PKOERAL  AND 
PEDKXAL  PXOGXAMS  WrTH  RKSPECT  TO  MAX- 
IMUM AMOUNTS  OP  INDIYIDtTAL  LOANS  IN- 
SXntXD.  ISSUANCX  OP  INSTALLMKNT  OBLIGA- 
TIONS, AND  MINIMUM  AMOUNTS  OP  RZPAT- 
MBNT   INSTALLMZNTS   ON    SUCH    LOANS 

Annual  Maximum  of  $1,500  Aggregate 
Maximum  of  97,500 
Sec.  422.  (a)(1)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  sec- 
tion 438(b)(1)  of  the  Higher  EducaUon  Act 
of  1965  Is  amended  by  inserting  the  following 
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before  the  semicolon  at  the  end  of  such  sub- 
paragraph: ",  which  limit  shall  not  be 
deemed  exceeded  by  a  line  of  credit  under 
which  actual  pajrments  by  the  lender  to  the 
borrower  will  not  be  made  In  any  such  year 
In  excess  of  such  annual  limit;  and  provides 
that  the  aggregate  instued  unpaid  principal 
amount  of  all  such  Insured  loans  made  to  any 
student  shall  not  at  any  time  exceed  $7,500; ". 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  426(a)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  is  amended 
( A)  by  striking  out  "In  the  case  of  a  graduate 
or  professional  student  (as  defined  in  regu- 
laUons  of  the  Commissioner) ,  or  $1,000  In  the 
case  of  any  other  student"  in  the  first  sen- 
tence, and  (B)  by  striking  out  "in  the  case 
of  any  graduate  or  professional  student  (as 
defined  In  regulations  of  the  Oommlssloner, 
and  Including  any  such  Insured  loans  made 
to  such  person  before  he  became  a  graduate 
or  professional  student),  or  $5,000  In  the  case 
of  any  other  student"  in  the  second  sentence. 
Issuance  of  Installment  ObllgaUons 

(b)  Subparagraph  (D)  of  section  428(b) 
(1)  Is  amended  (1)  by  amending  "subpara- 
graph (O)"  to  read  "subparagraphs  (C)  and 
(K)",  and  (3)  by  striking  out  ",  where  the 
total  of  the  insured  loans  to  any  student 
which  are  held  by  any  one  person  exceeds 
$2,000,  repayment  of  such",  and  InserUng  in 
lieu  thereof  "repayment  of". 

Minimum  Annual  Repayments 

(c)(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  428(b)  of 
the  Higher  EducaUon  Act  of  1065  is  amended 
(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (I) ,  (B)  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (J)  and  Inserting 
";  and"  In  lieu  thereof,  and  (C)  by  adding 
after  subparagraph  (J)  the  following: 

"(K)  provides  that  the  total  of  the  pay- 
ments by  a  borrower  during  any  year  of  any 
repayment  period  with  respect  to  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  all  loans  to  that  borrower 
which  are  insured  under  this  part  shall  not 
be  less  than  $360  or  the  balance  of  all  such 
loans  (together  with  Interest  thereon), 
whichever  amount  is  leas." 

(2)  Subsection  (c)  of  secUon  427  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "by  the 
Commissioner". 

(d)(1)  The  amendments  made  by  this 
secUon  shall  apply  to  loans  made  on  or  alter 
the  sixtieth  day  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  In  computing  the  maximum 
amounts  which  may  be  borrowed  by  a  stu- 
dent, and  the  minitrmm  amounts  of  repay- 
ment allowable  with  respect  to  sums  bor- 
rowed by  a  student,  on  or  after  such  six- 
tieth day  there  shall  be  Included  all  loans, 
whenever  made.  Insured  pursuant  to  the  in- 
surance program  under  which  the  computa- 
tion Is  made. 

(3)  The  Commissioner  of  EducaUon  shall 
undertake  to  obtain  necessary  modifications 
of  agreements  entered  Into  by  him  pursuant 
to  section  428(b)  (1)  of  the  Higher  EducaUon 
Act  of  1965  and  In  force  upon  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  so  as  to  conform  the 
provisions  of  such  agreements  to  the  reqtilre- 
ments  of  such  section  428(b)  ( 1)  as  amended 
by  this  secUon.  If,  however,  such  modifica- 
tions cannot  be  obtained  because  a  party 
to  such  an  agreement  Is  subject  to  a  statute 
of  a  State  that  prevents  such  party  from 
compljrlng  with  the  terms  of  such  modifica- 
tions, the  Commissioner  shall  npt,  before  the 
fourth  month  after  the  adjournment  of  such 
State's  first  regular  legislative  session  which 
adjoxuns  more  than  sixty  days  after  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  exercise  his  authority  to 
terminate,  or  to  refuse  to  extend,  such 
agreement. 

(3)  This  subsection  shall  not  apply  so  as 
to  require  vlolaUon  of  any  commitment  for 
Insurance  made  to  an  eligible  lender,  or  of 
any  line  of  credit  granted  to  a  student  prior 
to  such  sixtieth  day  or,  except  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  State  or  nonprofit  private  agency 
concerned,    impair    tht    obUgaUon    of    any 


agreement  made  pursuant  to  secUon  428(b) 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1966. 

PEOERAL  GUAXANTT  OP  STUDENT  LOANS  INSUBBD 
BT  STATES  OR  NONPROPTT  PRIVATE  INSTITU- 
TIONS OK  ORGANIZATIONS,  AND  PEDERAL  AD- 
VANCES TO  RESERVE  FUNDS  OP  STUDENT  LOAN 
INSITRANCE  PROGRAMS  OP  SUCH  STATES,  INSTI- 
TUTIONS,   OR   ORGANIZATIONS 

Federal  Guaranty  of  Student  Loans  Insured 

by  States  or  Nonprofit  Private  InstltuUons 

or  Organizations 

Sec.  423.  (a)(1)  SubsecUon  (a)  of  section 
421  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  before  "(3)". 
and  by  adding  before  the  period  at  the  end 
of  that  subsection  the  following:  ".  and  (4) 
to  guarantee  a  portion  of  each  loan  Insured 
under  a  program  of  a  State  or  of  a  nonprofit 
private  Institution  or  organization  which 
meets  the  requirements  of  section  428(a) 
(1)(C)." 

(3)  Section  428  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  after  subsection  (c)  (as  added  by 
secUon  421(a)(1)  of  this  Act)  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(d)  (1)  The  Commissioner  may  enter  Into 
a  guaranty  agreement  with  any  State  or  any 
nonpyrofit  private  Institution  or  oiganlzatlon 
with  which  he  has  an  agreement  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b),  whereby  the  Commissioner 
shall  undertake  to  reimburse  It,  under  such 
terms  and  condlUons  as  he  may  establish,  In 
an  amount  equal  to  80  per  centum  of  the 
amount  expended  by  It  In  discharge  of  Its 
Insurance  obllgaUon,  Incurred  under  its  loan 
Insurance  program,  with  reopect  to  losses  on 
the  unpaid  balance  of  the  principal  of  any 
Insured  loan  (other  than  Interest  added  to 
prlnclpta)  resulting  from  the  default  of  the 
student  borrower. 

"(2)  The  guaranty  agreement — 

"(A)  shall  set  forth  such  admlnlstraUve 
and  fiscal  procedures  as  may  be  necessary  to 
protect  the  United  States  from  the  risk  of 
unreasonable  loes  thereunder,  to  Insure 
proper  and  efficient  administration  of  the 
loan  Insurance  program,  and  to  assure  that 
due  diligence  will  be  exercised  In  the  collec- 
Uon  of  loans  Insured  under  the  program; 

"(B)  shall  provide  for  making  such  reports, 
In  such  form  and  containing  such  informa- 
Uon,  as  the  Oommlssloner  may  reasonably  re- 
quire to  carry  out  his  functtons  under  this 
subsection,  and  for  keeping  such  records  and 
for  affording  such  access  thnreto  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  find  necessary  to  assure  the 
correctness  and  verification  of  such  reports; 

"(C)  shall  set  forth  adequate  assurance 
that,  with  respect  to  so  much  of  any  loan 
insured  under  the  loan  Insurance  program  as 
may  be  guaranteed  by  the  Commissioner  p\ir- 
suant  to  this  subsection,  the  undertaking  of 
the  Commissioner  under  the  guaranty  agree- 
ment is  acceptable  in  full  eaUsfactlon  of 
State  law  or  regulation  requiring  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  reserve:  and 

"(D)  shall  provide  that  80  per  centum  of 
such  amounts  as  may  be  made  as  payments 
of  principal  on  loans  in  default,  and  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  Commissioner  has  made 
payment  under  the  guaranty  agreement, 
shall  be  paid  over  to  the  Commissioner  for 
deposit  m  the  insurance  fund  established  by 
section  431,  but  shall  not  otherwise  provide 
for  subrogaUon  of  the  United  States  to  the 
rights  of  any  Insurance  beneficiary. 

"(E)  may  include  such  other  provisions  as 
may  be  necessary  to  promote  the  purposes  of 
this  p>art. 

"(3)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be 
construed  to  preclude  any  forbearance  for 
the  benefit  of  the  student  borrower  which 
may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  parUes  to  an  in- 
sured loan  and  approved  by  the  Insurer,  or 
to  require  collecUon  of  the  amount  of  any 
loan  by  the  Insurance  beneficiary  or  its  in- 
surer from  the  estate  of  a  deceased  borrower 
or  from  a  borrower  found  by  the  Insurance 
beneficiary  or  Its  Insurer  to  have  become 
p>erinanently  aind  totally  disabled. 


"(4)  As  used  In  this  subsection,  the  terms 
'Insurance  beneficiary'  and  'default'  shall 
have  the  meaning  assigned  to  them  by 
secUon   430(e) , 

"(5)  in  the  case  of  any  guaranty  agree- 
ment entered  Into  prior  to  September  1, 
1069,  with  a  State  or  nonprofit  private  in- 
sUtutlon  or  organization  with  which  the 
Commissioner  has  In  effect  on  that  dait* 
an  agreement  pursuant  to  subsecUon  (b) 
of  thU  section,  or  section  0(b)  of  the  Na- 
tional VocaUonal  Student  Loan  Insurance 
Act  of  1965,  made  prior  to  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection,  the  Commissioner 
shall,  m  accordance  with  the  terms  of  this 
subsection,  undertake  to  guarantee  out- 
standing loans  Insured  by  such  State,  In- 
stitution, or  organization  which  meet  the 
conditions  of  subsection  (a)(1)(C)  of  this 
section  or  section  9(a)(1)(C)  of  the  Na- 
tional Vocational  Student  Loan  Insurance 
Act  of  1965,  but  only  with  respect  to  de- 
faults occurring  on  or  after  the  effective 
date  of  such  guaranty  agreement." 

(3)  Section  431  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
(A)  by  Inserting  In  the  first  sentence  of  sub- 
secUon (a)  ",  or  Insured  under  a  loan  In- 
surance program  of  a  State  or  nonprofit  pri- 
vate Institution  or  organization  with  which 
he  has  made  a  guaranty  agreement,"  after 
"Insured  by  him";  (B)  by  inserting  in  the 
third  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  ",  and  In 
connecUon  with  such  guaranty  agreements," 
after  "Insured  by  the  Commissioner";  and 
(O)  by  Inserting  In  the  first  sentence  of 
subsection  (b)  ",  or  In  connection  with  any 
guaranty  agreement,"  after  "Insured  by  the 
Commissioner". 

Federal  Advances  to  Reserve  Funds  of  Stu- 
dent Loan  Insurance  Programs  of  States 
or  Nonprofit  Private  Institutions  or 
Organizations 

(b)(1)  Subsection  (b)  of  sectton  421  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and" 
before  "(3)",  and  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  of  that  sub- 
secUon and  Inserting  ",  and"  In  lieu  thereof, 
and  by  adding  thereafter  the  following  new 
clause: 

"(4)  there  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated the  svim  of  $12,500,000  for  making  ad- 
vances, after  June  30,  1968,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 422  for  the  reserve  funds  of  State  and 
State  and  nonprofit  private  student  loan 
insurance  programs." 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  subsecUon  (b) 
of  section  421  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "under  clauses  (1)  and  (2)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "under  clauses 
(1).    (2),  and    (4)". 

(3)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  422(a)  of 
such  Act  U  amended  by  striking  out 
"clause  (3)"  In  the  first  sentence  and  In- 
serting m  lieu  thereof  "clauses  (3)  and  (4)", 
and  by  striking  out  "of  the  fiscal  years  end- 
ing June  30,  1966,  June  30,  1967,  or  June  30, 
1968,"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "fiscal 
year"  in  the  second  sentence. 

(4)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  422(a)  of 
such  Act  Is  redesignated  paragraph  (3).  and 
there  is  added  after  paragraph  (1)  of  sec- 
tion 422(a)    the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  No  advance  shall  be  made  In  any 
fiscal  year  ending  after  June  30,  1968,  unless 
matohed  by  an  equal  amount  from  non- 
Federal  sources.  Such  equal  amount  may 
Include  the  unencumbered  non-Federal  por- 
tion of  a  reserve  fund.  As  used  in  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  the  term  'unencumbered 
non-Federal  portion'  means  the  amount 
(determined  as  of  the  time  Inunedlately 
preceding  the  making  of  the  advance)  of 
the  reserve  fund  less  the  balance  of  the 
proceeds  of  prior  advances  under  this  part 
and  earnings  thereon,  and  less  such  other 
amounts  as  may  be  maintained  In  such 
fund  pursuant  to  State  law  or  regulation, 
or  by  agreement  with  lenders,  as  a  reserve 
against  the  Insurance  of  outstanding  loans." 

(6)  Subsection  (b)  of  secUon  422  of  such 
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Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "pursuant 
to  subsection  (•)"  in  the  flrst  sentence  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)(1)  from  the  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  clause  (3)  of  section  421(b)". 
by  amending  the  remaining  references  m 
that  subsection  to  "subsection  (a)"  to  read 
"subsection  (a)(1)".  by  deleting  the  last 
sentence  of  such  subaecUon.  by  redesignat- 
ing the  subsection  as  subsection  (b)(1). 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  subsection 
the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(2)  (A)  The  Commissioner  shall  reserve 
not  in  excess  of  IS  per  centum  of  the  sums 
appropriated  pursuant  to  clause  (4)  of 
section  431(b)  as  he  may  determine  to  be 
reasonably  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses  of  subparagraph  (B).  The  total  of  the 
advances  from  the  remainder  of  such  sums 
(1)  to  nonprofit  private  Institutions  and 
organizations  for  the  benefit  of  students  In 
any  State  and  (11)  to  such  State  may  not 
exceed  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  such  remainder  as  the  population 
of  such  State  aged  eighteen  to  twenty- two. 
Inclusive,  bears  to  the  population  of  all  the 
States  aged  eighteen  to  twenty- two.  in- 
clusive, but  such  advances  may  otherwise 
be  In  such  {unounts  as  the  Commissioner 
determines  will  best  achieve  the  purposes 
for  which  they  are  made  The  amount  avaU- 
able.  however,  for  advances  to  any  State 
shall  not  be  less  than  tas.OOO.  and  any  addi- 
tional funds  needed  to  meet  this  require- 
ment shall  be  derived  by  proportionately  re- 
ducing (but  not  below  $25,000)  the  amount 
available  for  advances  to  each  of  the  re- 
maining States. 

"(B)  From  the  sums  reserved  pursuant  to 
subparagraph  (A),  the  Commissioner  may 
make  advances,  in  such  amounts  as  be  de- 
termines will  best  achieve  the  purpose*  for 
which  they  are  made,  to  any  nonprofit  pri- 
vate Institution  or  organization  with  which 
he  ha«  made  an  agreement  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 428(b).  which  Insures  loans  under  a 
student  loan  insurance  program  without  re- 
gard to  the  domicile  or  residence  of  the  stu- 
dent, and  in  which  program  there  are  par- 
ticipating lending  Institutions  of  more  than 
one  State. 

"(3)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  population  aged  eighteen  to  twenty-two, 
Inclusive,  of  each  State  and  of  all  the  States 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Commissioner  on 
the  basis  of  the  most  recent  satisfactory  data 
available  to  blm." 
KxmisioN  or  AtrrMoamr   roa  patmkmts  to 

KZOUCK   STTJDCNT    INTKaXST    COST 

Skc.  424.  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  428(a)  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1968"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "1973".  and  by  striking  out  "1972" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof   •1977". 

TECHNICAL    AMENOMENTS 

Sec.  425.  (a)  The  caption  of  section  427  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  is  amended 
by     Inserting    "rEOBHALLT     iNsvazn"    before 

"STVBENT  LOANS". 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  803  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by 
inserting  the  following  Immediately  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof:  "or.  In  the  case 
of  functions  vested  In  him  by  section  429. 
430.  or  432(a)  (other  than  paragraphs  (1) 
and  (2)  thereof),  to  any  public  or  nonprofit 
private  agency  or  Institution  in  connection 
with  the  utilization  of  such  agency  or  Insti- 
tution pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section". 

(c)(1)  The  second  sentence  of  section 
435(a)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 
as  amended  by  the  International  Education 
Act  of  1966  to  make  students  in  comparable 
Institutions  abroad  eligible  under  the  re- 
duced-Interest loan  Insurance  program.  Is 
further  amended  by  inserting  ".  with  respect 
to  students  who  are  nationals  of  the  United 
States."  after  "Such  term  Includes" 

(2)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  435  Is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 


the  end  thereof  the  following:  ".  or  a  pension 
fund  approved  by  the  Commissioner  for  this 
purpose". 

rXXS  PATABLX  TO  BLIOIBLE  LKNOCaS 

Sec.  426.  (a)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section 
428(a)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  "(A)"  after  "(2)" 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  of  that  subpara- 
graph  the  following   new   subparagraph: 

■(B)  The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to 
time  establish  appropriate  schedules  of 
maximum  application  fees  and  consolida- 
tion or  other  conversion  fees  (as  defined  by 
the  Secretary)  that,  subject  to  the  limita- 
tions of  this  paragraph  and  subject  to  such 
other  requirements  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe,  shall  be  paid  by 
the  Commissioner  to  eligible  lenders  with 
respect  to  loans  made  by  them  and  Insured 
under  this  part  by  the  Commissioner  or 
under  a  program  of  a  State  or  of  a  nonprofit 
private  Institution  or  organization.  No  such 
application  fee  and  no  such  other  fee  shall 
exceed  $35  No  more  than  one  such  applica- 
tion fee  may  be  paid  by  the  Commissioner  to 
any  such  lender  with  respect  to  all  loans  to 
the  same  student  tmrrower  for  the  same  aca- 
demic year  (or  Its  equivalent)  of  study  and 
no  more  than  one  such  consolidation  or 
other  conversion  fee  may  be  paid  to  any 
such  lender  In  respect  of  the  total  insured 
Indebtedness  of  a  student  Incurred  for  the 
pursuit  of  his  entire  study  program  (as  de- 
fined by  the  Secretary)  In  establishing  such 
schedules,  the  Secretary  may  take  Into  ac- 
count among  other  factors  the  reasonable 
and  necessary  administrative  costs  (not 
adequately  compensated  for  by  allowable 
Interest  charges)  to  eligible  lenders  of  mak- 
ing and  servicing  loans  to  be  Insured  under 
this  part." 

(b)(1)  There  Is  added  after  the  first  sen- 
tence of  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  section  428(a)  the 
following  new  sentence:  "In  addition,  the 
Commissioner  shall  pay,  when  due,  such 
authorized  application  fees  and  consolida- 
tion or  other  conversion  fees  as  may  be  pro- 
vided pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)(B)  of  this 
subsection  with  respect  to  loans  to  any  such 
student  but  without  regard  to  the  student's 
adjiuted  family  Income." 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  paragraph  (2) 
(A)  of  such  subsection  (a)  (as  previously 
amended  by  this  section)  Is  further  amended 
by  Inserting  "and  the  fees  payable  under  this 
subsection"  after  "determined" 

(3)  Paragraph  (3)  of  such  section  la 
amended  by  Inserting  "or  fees"  after  "In- 
terest". 

(c)  Clause  (2)  of  section  4ai(b)  of  such 
Act  U  amended  by  InserUng  "and  fees"  after 
"Interest". 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  any 
loan  Insured  pursuant  to  this  part.  If  the 
note  or  other  agreement  evidencing  such  loan 
was  executed  on  or  after  June  1.  1967  Pay- 
ment of  fees  shall  be  In  accordance  with 
applicable  schedules  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary pursuant  to  subparagraph  (B)  of  sec- 
tion 428(a)  (2)  and  published  In  the  Federal 
Register  within  sixty  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act 

ACcauAL  or  rcocaAL  intksk«t  patmki«t 
Sec.  427.  (a)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section 
428(a)(2)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965.  as  previously  amended  by  section  426 
of  this  Act.  Is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"Such  regulations  shall  provide  that  upon 
the  election  of  the  holder  of  the  loan,  exer- 
cised in  accordance  with  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  may  be  prescribed,  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  defer  payment  of  such  Interest 
as  may  accriie  subsequent  to  such  election, 
which  Interest  shall  then  itself  bear  Interest 
compounded  semiannually  at  a  per  annum 
rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  taking  Into  consideration  the  cur- 
rent average  market  yield  on  outstanding 
marketable  obligations  of  the  United  States 


with  remaining  terms  to  maturity  of  five 
years,  adjusted  to  the  nearest  one-eighth  of 
1  per  centum.  Such  deferred  interest  (Includ- 
ing the  Interest  thereon )  shall  be  paid  to  the 
holder  In  accordance  with  such  regulations 
In  a  single  payment  to  t>e  made  on  or  about 
the  date  upon  which  the  loan  or  the  final 
Installment  thereon  Is  due  or  paid,  which- 
ever first  occurs." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  on  the  sixtieth  day  follow- 
ing the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
and  shall  be  applicable  to  all  loans,  out- 
standing upon  such  sixtieth  day,  with  re- 
spect to  which  a  portion  of  the  Interest 
thereon  Is  payable  by  the  United  States  pur- 
suant to  an  entitlement  under  section  428 
(a)(1). 

iNcacASE  or  maximum  federal  inscrante 

PREMIUM 

Sec.  428.  (a)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  429 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "one-fotirth  of  1  per 
centum"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'one- 
half  of  1  per  centum  " 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  with  resi>ect  to  certificates 
of  Federal  loan  Insurance  Issued  on  or  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act  with  respect 
to  loans  made  pursuant  to  any  loan  agree- 
ment or  line  of  credit  entered  into  after 
such  effective  date. 
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»L  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS  AU- 
THORIZED TO  INVEST  IN  LOANS  rOR  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 

Sec  429.  SubsecUon  (c)  of  section  5  of 
the  Homeowners'  Loan  Act  of  1933  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "expenses  of  col- 
lege or  university  education"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "expenses  of  college,  univer- 
sity, or  vocational  education". 

MERCER  or  NATIONAL  VOCATIONAL  STUDENT 
LOAN  INSURANCE  ACT  Or  ISflS  WITH  LOW- 
INTTRZST  INSURED  LOAN  PROORAM  Or  HIGHER 
EDUCATION    ACT    Or     IBSS 

SEC.  430.  (a)(1)  Paragraph  (a)  of  section 
435  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  as 
amended  by  this  Act.  Is  further  amended 
(A)  by  striking  out  "'eligible  institution' 
means  an  educational  Institution"  in  the 
first  sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"  'Institution  of  higher  education'  means  an 
educational  Institution";  (B)  by  redesignat- 
ing the  paragraph  as  subparagraph  (2i  of 
paragraph  (a),  and  clauses  (1),  (2),  (3),  (4). 
and  (5).  and  subclauses  (A)  and  (B)  and 
references  thereto  wherever  they  may  appear, 
as  clauses  (A),  (B),  (C).  (O),  and  (E).  and 
subclauses  d)  and  (11),  respectively:  and 
(C)  by  Inserting  before  the  so  redesignated 
subparagraph  (2)  the  following  new  para- 
graph (1) : 

"(1)  The  term  'eligible  Institution"  means 
an  institution  of  higher  education  or  a  voca- 
tional school  as  defined  by  this  section. ' 

(2)  Paragraph  (a)  of  such  section  435  Is 
further  amended  by  adding,  as  a  new  para- 
graph (3),  the  text  of  paragraph  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 17  of  the  National  VocaUonal  Student 
Loan  Insurance  Act  of  1965.  as  amended  In 
the  first  sentence  thereof  (A)  by  striking  out 
"eligible  Institution"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  'vocational  school";  (B)  by  amend- 
ing the  word  "Act"  In  clause  (4)(C)  to  read 
"part";  and  (C)  by  redesignating  clauses 
(1),  (2),  (3),  and  (4),  and  subclauses  (A), 
(B),  and  (C),  and  references  thereto 
wherever  they  may  appear,  as  clauses  (A), 
(B),  (C),  and  (D),  and  subclauses  (1).  (II). 
and  (111),  respectively:  and  by  adding  after 
such  firrt  sentence  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: 'Such  term  also  Includes,  with 
respect  to  students  who  are  nationals  of  the 
United  States,  any  vocational  school  out- 
side the  States  which  Is  comparable  to  a 
vocational  school  described  in  the  preced- 
ing sentence  and  which  has  been  approved 
by  the  Commissioner  for  the  purposes  of  this 
part." 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  421  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  as  amended 


by  section  423  of  this  Act,  Is  further  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "and"  before  "(4)",  and 
by  adding  before  the  period  at  the  end  of 
that  subsection  the  following:  ",  and  (6) 
to  authorize  direct  loans  to  students  attend- 
ing vocational  schools  who  are  unable  to 
obtain  insured  loans  at  Interest  rates  that 
do  not  exceed  rates  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary for  federally  Insured  loans". 

(c)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  422  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "$700,000,000" 
In  the  first  sentence  of  such  subsection  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$775,000,000";  and 
by  striking  out  "$25,000''  each  time  It  appears 
in  the  second  sentence  and  substituting  In 
lieu  thereof  "$35,000". 

(d)  Paragraph  (6)  of  section  428(a)  Is  re- 
pealed. 

(e)  In  lieu  of  section  433  of  such  Act  (re- 
pealed by  section  481(b)  of  this  Act)  there 
Is  inserted  a  new  section  433  which  shall 
contain  the  section  heading  and  subsection 
designations  and  text  of  section  10  of  the 
National  Vocational  Student  Loan  Insurance 
Act  of  1965.  amended  as  follows:  (I)  Subsec- 
tion (a)  of  such  text  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "student  who  would  be  eligible  for  an 
Insured  loan  under  this  Act"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "student  who  would  be  eligible 
for  an  Insured  loan  for  study  at  a  vocational 
school  under  this  part";  and  (2)  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b)  of  snch  text  are  amended 
by  striking  out  "section  8(a)(2)(D)"  each 
time  It  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"section  427(a)  (2)  (D)  ". 

( f )  Section  434  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "up  to  10  per  centum  of  their 
assets.". 

(g)  Section  435  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(g)  The  term  'State',  as  defined  In  sub- 
section (b)  of  section  801.  Includes  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands." 

(b)(1)  The  National  Vocational  Student 
Loan  Insurance  Act  of  1965  Is  repealed. 

(2 1  All  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  voca- 
tional student  loan  Insurance  lund  estab- 
lished by  section  13  of  the  National  Voca- 
tional Student  Loan  Insurance  Act  of  1965. 
matured  or  contingent,  shall  be  transferred 
to.  and  become  assets  and  liabilities  of,  the 
student  loan  Insurance  fund  established  by 
section  431  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965. 

( I )  ( 1 )  The  amendments  and  repealers  ef- 
fected by  this  section  shall  apply  to  loans 
made  on  or  after  the  sixtieth  day  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  In  computing 
the  maximum  amounts  which  may  be  bor- 
rowed by  a  student  and  the  minimum 
amounts  of  repayment  allowable  with  re- 
spect to  sums  borrowed  by  a  student,  there 
shall  be  Included  on  or  after  such  sixtieth 
day  all  loans,  whenever  made.  Insured  pur- 
suant to  the  Insurance  program  under  which 
the  computation  Is  made. 

(21  Clause  (Iv)  (VISTA  service)  and  clause 
(ii  »s  amended  by  this  Act  (attendance  at 
eligible  institution"),  of  section  427(a)  (2)  (C) 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  shall  be 
effective  with  respect  to  loans  made  by  the 
Commissioner  and.  with  the  consent  of  the 
lender.  loans  insured  by  the  Commissioner, 
to  students  for  study  at  vocational  schools, 
which  are  outstanding  on  the  sixtieth  day 
after  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  but  only 
with  respect  to  periods  of  service  or  attend- 
ance occurring  on  or  after  such  sixtieth  day. 

( 3 1  This  section  shall  not  apply  so  as  to 
require  violation  of  any  commitment  for  In- 
surance made  to  an  eli^ble  lender,  or  of  any 
line  of  credit  granted  to  a  student,  prior  to 
the  sixtieth  day  after  enactment  of  this  Act. 
under  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  or 
the  National  Vocational  Student  Loan  Insur- 
ance Act  of  1965.  or  except  with  the  consent 
of  the  State  or  nonprofit  private  agency  con- 
cerned. Impair  the  obligation  of  any  agree- 
ment made  pursuant  to  section  428(b)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  or  section  9(b) 
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of  the  National  Vocational  Student  Loan  In- 
surance Act  of  1965.  The  Commissioner  of 
Education  shall  undertake  to  obtain  neces- 
sary modifications  of  agreements  entered  Into 
by  him  pursuant  to  section  428(b)  (1)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  or  section  9(b) 
of  the  National  Vocational  Student  Loan  In- 
surance Act  of  1965  and  In  force  upon  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  so  as  to  con- 
form the  provisions  of  such  agreements  to 
the  requirements  of  such  section  428(b)(1) 
as  amended  by  this  section.  If,  however,  such 
modifications  cannot  be  obtained  because  a 
party  to  such  an  agreement  is  subject  to  a 
statute  of  a  State  that  prevents  such  party 
from  complying  with  the  terms  of  such  modi- 
fication, the  Commissioner  shall  not,  before 
the  fourth  month  after  the  adjournment  of 
such  State's  first  regular  legislative  session 
which  adjourns  more  than  sixty  days  after 
enactment  of  this  Act,  exercise  his  authority 
to  terminate,  or  to  refuse  to  extend,  such 
agreement. 

(4)  An  application  for  a  certificate  of  In- 
surance or  of  comprehensive  Insurance  cover- 
age pursuant  to  section  11  of  the  National 
Vocational  Student  Loan  Insurance  Act  of 
1965  shall  be  issued  or  shall  be  effective  on 
or  after  the  sixtieth  day  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  with  respect  to  loans 
made  prior  to  such  sixtieth  day  without  re- 
gard to  the  amendments  or  repealers  of  this 
section. 

EXTENSION     or     FEDERAL     LOAN     INSURANCE 
PROGRAM 

Sec.  431.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  424  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  Is  amended 
(1)  In  the  first  sentence  by  inserting  after 
"June  30.  1968"  the  following:  "and  such 
limitation  In  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years 
as  may  be  specified  in  appropriations  Acts": 
and  (2)  In  the  second  sentence  by  striking 
out  "1972"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"1974". 

Part  C — Special  Services  for  Disadvantaged 
Students;  Grant  (as  Well  as  Contract) 
Authoritt  for  Talent  Search 

NEW  PART  to  provide  SPECIAL  SERVICES  FOR  DIS- 
ADVANTAGED students  who  ATTEND  INSTITU- 
.TIONS  or  HIGHER  EDUCATION;  AND  AMEND- 
MENTS  TO   TALENT   SEARCH   PROVISIONS 

Sec.  441.  (a)  Part  A  of  title  IV  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by 
renumbering  section  409  as  section  410  and 
Inserting  immediately  after  section  408  the 
following  new  section : 

"SPECIAL  SERVICES  FOR  DISADVANTAGED  STUDENTS 

"Sec  409.  (a)  The  Commissioner  is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  or  contracts  with  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  for  the  plan- 
ning, development,  or  carrying  out  of  proj- 
ects or  programs  of  remedial  and  other 
special  services  for  students  with  academic 
potential  who  are  enrolled  or  accepted  for 
enrollment  at  the  Institution  concerned,  and 
who.  by  reason  of  deprived  educational,  cul- 
tural, or  economic  background,  are  in  need 
of  such  services  to  assist  them  to  initiate, 
continue,  or  resume  their  higher  education. 
The  Commissioner  also  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  or  enter  into  contracts  with  public 
and  private  nonprofit  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions, including  professional  and  scholarly 
associations,  when  such  grants  or  contracts 
will  make  an  especially  significant  contribu- 
tion to  attaining  the  objectives  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(b)(1)  Grants  or  contracts  pursuant  to 
this  section  tnay  be  made,  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Commlsioner.  after 
consultation  with  the  Advisory  Council  on 
Financial  Aid  to  Students  established  under 
part  E  of  tMs  title,  determines  will  carry  out 
most  effectively  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, to  pay  part  or  all  of  the  cost  of  plan- 
ning, developing,  or  carrying  out  (Includ- 
ing demonstrations)  of  programs  or  projects 
approved  by  him. 

"(2)  Any  such  project  or  program  may 
provide,  among  other  things,  for — 


"(A)  counseling,  tutorial,  or  other  educa- 
tional services,  including  special  summer 
programs,  to  remedy  such  students'  academic 
deficiencies, 

"(B)  career  guidance,  placement,  or  other 
student  personnel  services  to  encourage  or 
facilitate  such  students'  entrance,  contin- 
uance, or  reentrance  In  higher  education 
programs,  or 

"(C)  Identification,  encouragement,  and 
counseling  of  any  such  student  with  a  view 
to  their  undertaking  a  program  of  graduate 
or  professional  education. 

"(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1969,  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  next  four  fiscal  years.  Funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  this  section  for 
any  fiscal  year  shall  remain  available  for 
obligation  until  the  close  of  the  succeeding 
fiscal  year. 

"(d)  In  addition  to  the  authority  for  utili- 
zation of  other  agencies  conferred  by  section 
B03(b)  of  this  Act,  funds  available  to  the 
Conunlssloner  under  this  section  shall,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  be  available 
for  transfer  to  any  other  Federal  agency  for 
use  (In  accordance  with  an  Interagency  agree- 
ment) by  such  agency  (alone  or  in  combi- 
nation with  funds  of  that  agency)  for  pur- 
poses for  which  such  transferred  funds  oth- 
erwise could  be  expended  by  the  Commission- 
er under  the  provisions  of  this  section,  and 
the  Commissioner  similarly  is  authorized  to 
accept  and  expend  funds  of  any  other  Federal 
agency  for  use  under  this  section." 

(b)  Section  408  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  striking  out  ",  to 
enter  Into  contracts,  not  to  exceed  $100,000 
per  year,  with  State  and  local  educational 
agencies  and  other  public  or  nonprofit  orga- 
nizatlons.and  Institutions"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "to  make  grants 
to  State  or  local  educational  agencies  or  other 
public  or  nonprofit  private  agencies,  institu- 
tions, or  organizations,  or  make  contracts 
with  public  or  private  agencies,  institutions, 
or  organizations,  not  to  exceed  (in  the  case 
of  any  contract  or  grant)  $100,000  per  year,"; 
and  the  heading  of  such  section  is  amended 
by  Inserting  "or  grants"  after  "contracts". 

(c)  Effective  upon  the  effective  date  of 
part  A  of  this  title,  title  rv  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  is  further  amended  by: 

(1)  transferring  section  408  and  section 
409  as  added  by  this  section,  so  as  to  follow 
part  B  of  such  title,  and  renumbering  such 
sections  and  references  thereto  as  sections 
441  and  442,  respectively,  and 

(2)  inserting  "Part  C — Programs  To  En- 
courage FVll  Utilization  of  Educational 
Talent  and  OppoRruNiriES"  Immediately  be- 
fore such  transferred  sections. 

Part  D — Amendments  to  National  Defense 
Fellowship  Program 

extension  or  program 

Sec  461.  (a)  Section  402(a)  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "two  succeeding 
fiscal  years"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"seven  succeeding  fiscal  years". 

(b)  Section  403(a)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "three  succeeding  fiscal 
years"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "eight 
succeeding  fiscal  years". 

increasing  MAXIMUM  LENGTH  OF  FELLOWSHIP 
FROM  THREE  TO  FOUR  YEARS  IN  SPECIAL  CIR- 
CUMSTANCES, AND  REQUIRING  INSTITUTIONAL 
EFFORT  TO  ENCOURAGE  RECIPIENTS  TO  ENTER 
OR   CONTINUE   TEACHING 

Sec.  462.  (a)  Subsection  fa)  of  section 
402  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
of  1958  is  amended  by  Inserting  "(1)"  after 
"except"  In  the  second  sentence  thereof, 
and  by  inserting  Immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  of  such  sentence  the  fol- 
lowing: ",  and  (2)  that  the  Commissioner 
may  provide  by  regulation  for  the  granting 
of  such  fellowships  for  a  period  of  study  not 
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to  excMd  on«  ackdemlc  ye«r  (or  one  CAlendw 
year  In  the  c«a«  of  fellowahlpa  to  which 
clause  (I)  applies)  in  addition  to  the  maxi- 
mum period  otbenrlae  applicable,  under 
■peclal  clrcumatanoea  In  which  the  purpoaea 
of  thla  title  would  moat  effectively  be  served 
thereby" ". 

(b)  The  Commissioner  may  In  his  dis- 
cretion increase.  In  accordance  with  the 
amendment  made  by  subsection  (a),  the 
maximum  periods  of  fellowships  awarded 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  second  sentence  of  section  409(a) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  clause  (2)  of  such  sentence  and  in- 
serting ".  and"  in  Ueu  thereof;  and  by  add- 
ing the  following  new  clause: 

"(3)  that  the  application  contains  aatla- 
factory  assurance  that  the  institution  will 
make  reasonable  continuing  efforts  to  en- 
courage recipients  of  fellowships  under  this 
title,  enrolled  In  such  program,  to  teach  or 
continue  to  teach  In  Institutions  of  higher 
education." 

(d)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section  shall  be  effective  with 
respect  to  fellowships  awarded  on  or  after 
June  30.  1B68.  or  on  or  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  whichever  date  Is 
later. 

McqunirNa  ctifsnus  to  bk  bct  in  an  AMOinrT 
coNSismrr  wrrH  thosk  AWAasxs  ro«  cx>ii- 
PARABLS  mxowBHipa 

Sxc.  4S3.  (a)  Section  404(a)  of  the  Na- 
Uonal  Defense  Education  Act  at  1B58  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"SBC.  404.  (a)  The  Commissioner  ahall 
pay  to  persons  awarded  fellowships  under 
this  title  such  stipends  (Including  such  al- 
lowances for  subsistence  and  other  expenses 
for  such  persons  and  their  dependents)  as 
he  may  determine  to  be  consistent  with  pre- 
vailing practices  under  comparable  federally 
suppK>rted  programs." 

(b)  The  amount  of  any  stipend  payable 
with  respect  to  a  fellowship  awarded  prior 
to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall 
not.  dtuing  the  period  for  which  such  fel- 
lowship was  awarded,  be  less  with  reepect 
to  any  year  of  study  than  the  amount  that 
would  In  the  abaence  of  the  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  be 
payable  with  respect  to  such  year. 
Part  B — Aovuobt  Cotn«cxL  on  Studbnt  An> 

ESTABLISHMXMT    OF    ADylSOST    COT7NCn.    ON    AIX 

riNAirciAi,  Am  to  STtroKNTs:  ABSoapnoN  of 

.AOVISORT    COCNCILS   ON    INSVRXD    LOANS 

See.  461.  (a)  Title  IV  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  adding  after 
part  D  the  following  new  part: 

"PA«T     E AOVISOBT     COtTNCIl     ON     PiNANCIAI. 

An>  TO  Students 

"Sec.  471.  (a)  There  Is  established  in  the 
Office  of  Education  an  Advisory  Council  on 
Ptnanclal  Aid  to  Students  (hereafter  In  thla 
section  referred  to  as  the  'Council'),  con- 
sisting of  the  O)mmlssloner,  who  shall  be 
Chairman,  and  of  members  appointed  by  the 
Commissioner  without  regard  to  the  civil 
service  or  classification  laws.  Such  appointed 
members  shall  Include  leading  authorities  In 
the  field  of  education,  persons  representing 
State  and  private  nonprofit  loan  Insurance 
programs,  financial  and  credit  Institutions, 
and  Institutions  of  higher  education  and  oth- 
er eligible  institutions  as  those  terms  may  be 
variously  defined  in  this  Act.  In  the  National 
Vocational  Student  Loan  Insurance  Act  of 
1965.  or  In  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  of  1958. 

"(b)  The  Council  shall  advise  the  Commis- 
sioner on  matters  of  general  policy  arising 
In  the  administration  by  the  Commissioner 
of  programs  relating  to  financial  assistance 
to  students  and  on  evaluation  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  these  programs. 

"(C)  Members  of  the  Council  who  are  not 
In  the  regular  fuU-tlme  employ  of  the  United 


States  shall,  while  attending  meetings  or 
conferences  of  the  Council  or  otherwise  en- 
gaged in  the  bxulneae  of  the  Council,  be 
entitled  to  receive  compensation  at  a  rate 
fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not  exceeding  the 
rate  spedfled  at  the  time  of  such  service  for 
grade  08-18  In  section  5333  of  Utle  6,  United 
States  Code,  Including  traveltlme.  and  while 
so  serving  on  the  buitfneas  of  the  CounoU 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  plaoea  of 
business  they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenaas. 
Including  per  diem  In  Ueu  of  subsistence,  as 
authorised  by  section  5703  of  tlUe  5.  United 
States  Code,  for  persons  employed  intermit- 
tently In  the  Oov«mment  Service. 

"(d)  The  Oonunlsaloner  is  authorized  to 
furnish  to  the  Council  such  technical  a«- 
slstanoe,  and  to  make  available  to  it  such 
secretarial,  clerical,  and  other  assistance  and 
such  pertinent  data  available  to  him,  as  the 
Council  may  require  to  carry  out  Its 
functions." 

(b)  Section  433  of  such  Act.  providing  for 
establishment  of  an  Advisory  Council  on  In- 
sured Loans  to  Students.  Is  repealed 

TITLE  V— EDUCATION  PROFESSIONS  DE- 
VELOPMENT (AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE 
V  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT  OP 
1965) 

PKOVISION   or  MKOICAL  INSTTmANCC  COVXKACB  TO 

TXACRca    coai>8    MCMaxas    not    omxawisK 

COTKRCB 

See.  601.  Section  514  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  adding  Im- 
mediately following  subsection  (d)  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
provide  medical  (Including  hospitalization) 
Insurance  for  members  of  the  Teacher  Corps 
who  do  not  otherwise  obtain  such  Insurance 
coverage  either  under  an  arrangement  made 
pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  of  this  section 
or  as  an  incident  of  an  arrangement  between 
the  Commissioner  and  an  institution  or  a 
State  or  local  educational  agency  pursuant 
to  section  513." 

ACTHoaizrNO  statx  eottcational  acenciks  to 

ADIflNISTEB  DUtECTLT  PBOOEAMS  OP  TCACHEE 
AND  TXACHXB  AIDS  BXCETTrrMENT  AND  TRAIN- 
ING 

Sec.  603.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  518 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1906  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  "teacher  short- 
ages" the  following:  ".  or  the  efforts  of  State 
educational  agencies,". 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  530  of  such 
Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  In  paragraph  (3),  by  Inserting  after 
"local  educational  agencies"  the  following: 
"or  of  the  State  educational  agency,  or  both," 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (3)  and 
(4)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  foUow- 
ing: 

"(3)  with  respect  to  so  much  of  the  State 
program  as  Is  to  be  carried  out  by  local  ed- 
ucational agencies.  (A)  provides  assurance 
that  every  local  educational  agency  whose 
application  for  funds  under  the  plan  Is  de- 
nied will  be  given  an  opportunity  for  a  fair 
hearing  before  the  State  educational  agency 
and  (B)  sets  forth  the  policies  and  pro- 
cedures to  be  followed  In  allocating  Federal 
funds  to  local  educational  agencies  In  the 
State,  which  p>ollcle8  and  procedures  shall  In- 
sure that  such  funds  will  be  allocated  to 
local  educational  agencies  having  the  most 
urgent  need  for  teachers  and  teacher  aides;" 
and 

(4)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (5) 
through  (10)  as  paragraphs  (4)  through 
(9),  respectively. 

TECHNICAL   CORRBCnONa 

Sec.  503.  Section  634(a)  of  the  Higher  Ed- 
ucation Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  inserting 
In  paragraphs  (1)  and  (4)  "or  poetsecondary 
vocational  education"  after  "career  In  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education". 


TITLE    VI— INSTRUCTIONAL    EQUIPMENT 

AND  MATERIALS 
Pabt     a — Eqitipment     and     Materials     for 

HiOHER  Education  (Amehdments  to  HiOBim 

Edttcation  Act  of  1965) 

CXTEWSION   of  PBOORAIC 

Sec.  601.  (a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  601 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1966  U 
amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "and"  before 
"$60,000,000".  and  (3)  by  Inserting  after 
■June  30,  1968,"  the  following:  "and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  five 
succeeding  fiscal  years,". 

"(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  601  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  "the  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year."  the  following:  "and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  next  five 
fiscal  years,". 

(c)  Section  601  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  subsection  (d) , 

ELIMINATION  OP  SUBJECT  LIMRATIONS;    EXTEN- 
SION OF   ASSISTANCE  TO  GIADUATI  INSTRUCTION 

Sec.  603.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  601 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "In  selected  subject 
areas " 

(b)(n  Clatise  (A)  of  paragraph  (3)  of  the 
second  sentence  of  section  603  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "other  than"  before  "suppUes 
consumed  In  use"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "except  (1)  athletic  or  recreational 
equipment;  and  (II)";  and  such  clause  is 
further  amended  by  striking  out  "In  science, 
mathematics,  foreign  languages,  history, 
geography,  government,  English,  other  hu- 
manities, the  arts,  or  education  at  the  under- 
graduate level". 

(2)  Sut>clause  (1)  of  clause  (B)  of  such 
paragraph  (2)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "in 
such  fields". 

(c)  The  caption  of  title  VI  of  such  Act  Is 
amended   by  striking  out  "Unoercraduate". 

(d)  There  Is  added  at  the  end  of  part  A 
of  title  VI  of  such  Act  the  following: 

"consultation 
"Sec.  810.  So  as  to  promote  the  coordina- 
tion of  Federal  programs  providing  assistance 
In  the  purchase  of  laboratory  or  other  special 
equipment  for  education  In  the  natural  or 
physical  sciences  at  the  graduate  level,  the 
Commissioner  shall  consult  with  the  National 
Science  Foundation  In  developing  general 
poUcy,  under  this  title.  In  respect  thereof." 

Part  B — Equipment  and  Materials  for  Ele- 
mentary      AND       Secondart       Education 
(Amendments  to  Ttfle  ni  of   National 
DxrcNSE  Education  Act  of  1958) 
extension  of  program 
Sec.  621.  Section  301  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1968  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and"  before  "$110,000,000"  and 
by  Inserting  after  "June  30.  1968,"  the  fol- 
lowing: "and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  next  five  fiscal  years,". 

elimination  of  subject  limitations 
Sec.  623.  (a)(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  section  303  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958  Is  amended  (A) 
by  striking  out  "In  science,  mathematics, 
history,  civics,  geography,  economics.  Indus- 
trial arts,  modern  foreign  languages.  EngUsh, 
or  reading";  (B)  by  Inserting  before  "sup- 
plies consumed  In  use"  the  following:  "(1) 
athletic  or  recreational  equipment,  and  (U)". 
and  (C)  by  striking  out  "and  such  equip- 
ment may,  If  there  exists  a  critical  need 
therefor  In  the  Judgment  of  local  school  au- 
thorities, be  used  when  available  and  suit- 
able In  providing  education  In  other  subject 
matter.". 

(3)  Paragraph  (5)  of  such  subsection  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "In  the  fields  of 
science,  mathematics,  history,  civics,  geog- 
raphy, economics.  Industrial  arts,  modern 
foreign  languages.  English,  and  reading"  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "In  the  subject- 
matter  areas  for  which  equipment  and  mate- 
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rials    acquired    under    the    State   plan    are 
used"; 

(3)  The  heading  of  title  ni  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  Is  amended 
to  read:  "FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR 
STRENGTHENING  INSTRUCTION  IN  ACA- 
DEMIC SUBJECTS". 

(4)  There  Is  added  at  the  end  of  title  ni 
of  such  Act  the  following: 

"limitation  on  payments  under  this  title 
"Sec.  306.  No  grant  or  loan  may  be  made 
under  thla  title  for  equipment  or  materials 
to  be  used  for  sectarian  instruction  or  reli- 
gious worship." 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  applicable  with  respect  to  approprl- 
atlona  for  fiscal  years  ending  after  June  30, 
1968. 

PROVISION  FOR  WITHIN -STATE  EQUALIZATION  IN 
STATE- IMPOSED  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  FINANCIAL 
PARTICIPATION   OP   PROJECT   APPLICANTS 

Sec.  633.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  303  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958 
Is  further  amended  by  striking  out  the  peri- 
od at  the  end  of  paragraph  (5)  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  ";  and";  and  by  Inserting  at 
the  end  of  such  subsection  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(6)  sets  forth  any  requirements  Imposed 
upon  applicants  for  financial  participation 
in  projects  assisted  under  this  title.  Includ- 
ing any  provision  for  taking  Into  account, 
in  such  requirements,  the  resources  avail- 
able to  any  applicant  for  such  participation 
relative  to  the  resources  for  participation 
available  to  all  other  appUcants.". 

PAl'MENT  or  STATE  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES 
OUT  OF  PROJECT  FUNDS  IN  LIEU  OF  SEPARATE 
FUNDING 

Sec.  624.  Effective  with  respect  to  fiscal 
years  beginning  after  June  30.  1969,  title  III 
of  such  Act  is  further  amended  as  follows: 

I  a)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
section  303  (as  amended  by  section  632  of 
this  Act)  Is  further  amended  by  striking  out 
"and"  before  "(B)"  and  by  inserting  the  fol- 
lowing before  the  semicolon  at  the  end 
thereof:  ",  and  (C)  administration  of  the 
State  plan,  except  that  the  amount  used  for 
admlnlfitration  of  the  State  plan  for  any  year 
shall  not  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  3  per 
centum  of  the  amount  paid  to  the  State 
under  this  title  for  that  year,  or  $50,000, 
whichever  Is  greater". 

ib)(l)  Paragraph  (5)  of  such  section  303 
la) .  the  second  sentence  of  section  301,  sub- 
section (b)  of  section  302,  and  subsection 
I  b)  of  section  304  are  repealed. 

1 2)  Section  303  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  first  sentence  of"  In  subsection  (a)  (1); 
striking  out  "or  (b)"  In  the  first  sentence  of 
subsection  (c) ;  striking  out  "subsections  (a) 
and  (b)"  In  the  same  sentence  of  such  sub- 
section and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "sub- 
section (a)";  striking  out  "or  (b)"  In  the 
second  sentence  of  such  subsection;  and  re- 
designating such  subsection  (c)  as  subsec- 
tion (b),  and  references  elsewhere  to  such 
subsection  (c)  are  redesignated  accordingly. 

(3)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  304,  and  ref- 
erences thereto,  are  redesignated  as  section 
304;  and  there  Is  deleted  from  section  304  the 
obsolete  phrase  "as  provided  In  paragraph 
(4)   of  section  302(a)   of  this  title". 

(4)  Section  304  Is  further  amended  (A)  by 
striking  out  "for  projects  for  acquisition  of 
equipment  and  minor  remodeling  referred  to 
In  paragraph  (1)  of  section  303(a)  which  are 
carried  out",  and  (B)  by  Inserting  the  fol- 
lowing after  "except  that":  "(1)  such  pay- 
ments with  respect  to  expenditures  for  ad- 
ministration of  the  State  plan  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  limitation  established  by  paragraph 
ll)(C)  of  section  303,  and  (2)". 

(5)  Paragraph  (6)  of  section  303(a),  as 
added  by  section  623  of  this  Act,  Is  redesig- 
nated as  paragraph  (5) . 


PRIVATE  schools:  AUTHORIZINO  less  THAN 
MAXIMUM  SET- ASIDE  FOR  LOANS;  REPEALINa 
LOAN  ALLOTMENT  FORMULA;  AND  AUTHOR- 
IZIn'o  LOANS         TO         AMERICAN-SPONSORED 

SCHOOLS         SERVING         AMERICAN         CHILDREN 
ABROAD 

Sec.  626.  (a)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  302 
(a)  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "not  In  excess 
of"  before  "12  per  centum". 

(b)(1)  Section  305  of  such  Act  of  1958 
Is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out  subsection 
(a)  (including  the  section  designation  pre- 
ceding it),  (2)  by  striking  out  so  much  of 
subsection  (b)  (Including  the  subsection 
designation)  as  precedes  clause  (1)  of  the 
.second  sentence  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  following: 

"Sec.  305.  Prom  the  sums  reserved  for  each 
fiscal  year  for  the  purposes  of  this  section 
under  the  provisions  of  section  302(a),  the 
Commissioner  Is  authorized  to  make  loans  to 
private  nonprofit  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  In  any  State,  and  to  private  nonprofit 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  outside  of 
the  United  States  that  the  Commissioner 
determines  to  be  founded  or  sponsored  by 
citizens  of  the  United  States:  Provided,  That 
the  Commissioner  shall  give  priority  to  those 
schools  outside  the  United  States  serving 
primarily  children  of  such  citizens.  Any  such 
loan  shall  be  made  only  for  the  purposes  for 
which  payments  to  State  educational  agen- 
cies are  authorized  under  the  first  sentence 
of  section  301.  and — ". 

(2)  Clause  (3)  of  such  second  sentence  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  current 
average  yield  on  all  outstanding  marketable 
obligations  of  the  United  States"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "the  current  average  mar- 
ket yield  on  outstanding  marketable  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  with  redemption 
periods  to  maturity  comparable  to  the  aver- 
age maturities  of  such  loans". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  fiscal  years 
ending  after  June  30,  1968. 

TITLE  Vn— GUIDANCE.  COUNSELING,  AND 
TESTING  (AMENDMENTS  TO  PART  A  OP 
TITLE  V  OF  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  EDU- 
CATION ACT  OP  1958) 

EXTENSION     OF     PROGRAM 

Sec.  701.  (a)  Section  501  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and"  before  "S30.000.000"  and 
by  inserting  after  "two  succeeding  fiscal 
years,"  the  following:  "and  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  next  five  fiscal 
years,". 

(b)(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  504  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "eight 
succeeding  fiscal  years"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "thirteen  succeeding  fiscal  years". 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "nine  succeeding 
fiscal  years"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"fourteen  succeeding  fiscal  years". 

TITLE  VIII— LANGUAGE  DEVELOPMENT 
(AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  VI  OF  NA- 
TIONAL DEFENSE  EDUCATION  ACT  OP 
1958) 

EXTENSION    OF    PROGRAM 

Sec.  801.  (a)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of 
section  601  of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1958  are  each  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "1968"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"1973". 

(b)  Section  603  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and"  before  "$18,000,000"  and 
by  Inserting  after  "1968,"  the  following:  "and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  next 
five  fiscal  yeetrs". 
TITLE  IX— NETWORKS  FOR  KNOWLEDGE 

SHARING  OF  EDUCATIONAL  AND  RELATED  RE- 
SOURCES AMONG  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES 

Sec.  901.  The  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
Is  amended  by  redesignating  title   vm  as 


title  IX,  and  sections  801  through  804  (and 
references  thereto  however  styled  in  such  Act, 
or  any  other  Act,  including  such  references 
heretofore  made  In  this  Act)  as  sections  901 
through  904,  respectively.  The  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  Is  further  amended  by  In- 
serting after  title  Vn  the  following  new  title: 

"TITLE  VIII— NETWORKS  FOR 
KNOWLEDGE 

"SHARING  EDUCATIONAL  AND  RELATED  RESOURCES 

"Sec.  801.  (a)  To  the  end  of  stimulating 
colleges  and  universities  to  share  to  an 
optimal  extent,  through  cooperative  arrange- 
ments, their  technical  and  other  educational 
and  administrative  facilities  and  resources 
while  maintaining  their  respective  institu- 
tional Identities,  and  in  order  to  test  and 
demonstrate  the  effectiveness  and  efficiency 
of  a  variety  of  such  arrangements,  preferably 
on  a  multi-institutional  basis  where  appro- 
priate and  feasible,  the  Commissioner  is  au- 
thorized to  make  project  grants  for  all  or 
part  of  the  cost  of  planning,  developing,  or 
carrying  out  such  arrangements.  Such  grants 
may  be  made  to  public  or  nonprofit  private 
colleges  or  universities,  or  when  in  the  Com- 
missioner's Judgment  It  wUl  more  effectively 
promote  the  purposes  of  this  title,  to  other 
established  public  or  nonprofit  private  agen- 
cies or  organizations,  including  professional 
organizations  or  academic  societies. 

"(b)  Projects  for  the  planning,  develop- 
ment, or  carrying  out  of  such  arrangements 
assisted  under  this  title  may,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (c).  Include — 

"(1)  the  collection  and  sharing  (A)  of 
modern  curricular  materials,  and  (B)  of  in- 
formation on  promising  developments  In  cur- 
riculums; 

"(2)  the  development  of  effective  systems 
of  processing  and  maintaining  financial  and 
student  records; 

"(3)  (A)  joint  use  of  facilities  such  as 
classrooms,  libraries,  or  laboratories,  includ- 
ing joint  use  of  necessary  books,  materials, 
and  equipment;  or  (B)  affording  access  to 
specialized  library  collections  through  prep- 
aration of  Interlnstltutional  catalogs  and 
through  development  of  systems  and  prep- 
aration of  suitable  media  for  electronic  or 
other  rapid  transmission  of  materials; 

"(4)  establishment  and  joint  operation  of 
closed-circuit  television  or  equivalent  trans- 
mission facilities; 

"(5)  establishment  and  joint  operation  of 
electronic  computer  networks  and  programs 
therefor,  to  be  available  to  participating 
institutions  for  such  purposes  as  financial 
and  student  records,  student  course  work,  or 
transmission  of  library  materials; 

"(6)  exchange  of  faculty  on  a  part-time 
or  full-time  basis,  and  other  arrangements 
for  strengthening  the  academic  programs 
of  participating  institutions;  and 

"(7)  such  other  projects  as  In  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Commissioner  will  promote  the 
purposes  of  this  title. 

"(c)  (1)  Grants  pursuant  to  clause  (B)  of 
paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (b)  may  not  be 
used  to  pay  the  costs  of  electronic  transmis- 
sion terminals. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  a  project  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  operation  of  a  computer  net- 
work, grants  may  not  Include — 

"(A)  the  cost  of  operating  administrative 
terminals  or  student  terminals  at  participat- 
ing Institutions;  or 

"(B)  the  cost,  or  any  participating  Insti- 
tution's pro  rata  share  of  the  cost,  of  using 
the  central  computer  facilities  of  the  net- 
work, except  (1)  such  costs  of  systems  de- 
velopment and  programing  of  computers  and 
transmission  costs  as  are  necessary  to  make 
the  network  operational,  (11)  the  administra- 
tive and  program  support  costs  of  the  central 
facilities  of  the  network,  and 

(HI)  the  line-access  costs  Incurred  by 
participating  Institutions. 

"Sec.  802.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
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propiiated.    for    granu    under   ••ctlon    801. 

•8.000.000  for  th«  fl*c*l  year  ending  June  30. 

1969.  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 

the  next  fo\»  flacal  years." 
Tin.* 
SBC.  902.  This  title  may  be  cited  at  the 

••Network*  for  Knowledge  Act  of  1968". 

TITLE  X— AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  VIII 
(GENERAL  PROVISIONS)  OF  HIGHER 
EDUCATION  ACT  OP  1966  AND  TO  TITLE 
1  (GENERAL  PROVISIONS)  AND  TITLE 
X  (MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS)  OF 
NATIONAL  DEFENSE  EDUCATION  ACT  OF 
1958 

eSTAWJ»HMK«T      OF      ADVISO«Y       COUNCn.      OH 

caADUATB  iducation;  abolition  or  Hioim 

BDUCATION     FACILITWS     ACT      ADVISOBT      COM- 


Sec.  1001.  (a)  The  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1966  Is  amended  by  adding  after  the  sec- 
tion redesignated  by  secUon  901  of  this  Act  aa 
section  904  the  following  new  secUon: 

"AOVISOar     council     on     CBADUATB     EDtJCATlON 

Sic.  905.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
m  the  Office  of  Education  an  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  Graduate  Education  (hereafter  In  this 
section  referred  to  aa  the  CounclD.  con- 
slstmg  ol'the  Commissioner,  who  shall  be 
Chairman,  of  one  representative  each  from 
the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology  In  the 
ExecuUve  Office  of  the  President,  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  and  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities, 
and  of  members  appointed  by  the  Commis- 
sioner without  regard  to  the  ctvU  service  or 
classification  laws.  Such  appointed  members 
shall  be  selected  from  among  leading  au- 
thorities In  the  Held  of  education. 

Mb)  The  Council  shall  advise  the  Commis- 
sioner on  matters  of  general  policy  arising  in 
the  administration  by  the  Commissioner  of 
programs  relating  to  graduate  education. 

•(C)  Member  of  the  Council  who  are  not 
in  the  regular  full-time  employ  of  the  United 
States  shaU.  while  attending  meetings  or 
conferences  of  the  Council  or  otherwise  en- 
gaged In  the  business  of  the  Council,  be  en- 
titled to  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  fixed 
by  the  Secretary,  but  not  exceeding  the  rate 
specified  at  the  time  of  such  service  for  grade 
GS-18  m  section  5332  of  Utle  5.  United  SUtes 
Code.  Including  iraveltlme,  and  while  so 
serving  on  the  business  of  the  Council  away 
from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  busi- 
ness, they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses, 
including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as 
authorized  by  section  5703  of  title  5.  United 
St.ues  Code,  for  persons  employed  Intermit- 
tently in  the  Government  service. 

•■(d)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
furnish  to  the  Council  such  technical  assist- 
ance, and  to  make  available  to  It  such  secre- 
tarial, clerical,  and  other  assistance  and  such 
pertinent  data  available  to  him.  as  the  Coun- 
cil may  require  to  carry  out  Its  functions." 
(bMD  SecUon  203  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion FaclllUes  Act  of  1963  Is  repealed. 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  202(c)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•  1 1 )  The  Commissioner  shall  not  approve 
any  application  lor  a  grant  under  this  title 
until  he  has  obuined  the  advice  and  recom- 
mendations of  a  panel  of  specialists  who  are 
not  employees  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  who  are  competent  to  evaluate  such 
applications." 

ici  This  section  shall  become  effective  on 
July  1.  1968. 

DISSSMINATIOM    OF    INFORMA-nON 

Sec  1002  The  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  IS  further  amended  bv  adding  after  sec- 
tion 905  (as  added  by  this  title)  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"DISSIMINATION    OF    INFOBMATION 

■Sec  906.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  more  effectively  the  provisions  of  this 


Act.  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958,  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of 
1963.  and  other  Acts  administered  by  him  In 
the  field  of  higher  education  (Including 
thoee  administered  by  him  by  delegation), 
the  Commissioner — 

••(1)  shall  prepare  and  disseminate  to  in- 
sUtuUons  of  higher  education.  State  agencies 
concerned  with  higher  education,  and  other 
appropriate  agencies  and  institutions  (A)  re- 
porU  on  programs  and  projects  assisted  un- 
der such  Acts  and  other  programs  and  proj- 
ecu  of  a  similar  nature,  and  (B)  catalogs, 
reviews,  bibliographies,  abstracts,  analyses  of 
research  and  experimentation,  and  such 
other  materials  as  are  generally  useful  for 
such  purpose; 

••(2)  may  upon  request  provide  advice, 
counsel,  technical  assUtance,  and  demonstra- 
tions to  institutions  and  agencies  referred 
to  in  paragraph  (1)  underUklng  to  initiate 
or  expand  programs  or  projecu  under  such 
Acta  m  order  to  enhance  the  quality,  in- 
crease the  depth,  or  broaden  the  scope  of 
such  programs  or  proJecU,  and  shall  Inform 
such  institutions  and  agencies  of  the  avail- 
ability of  assistance  pursuant  to  this  para- 
graph; and 

■•(3)  shall  from  time  to  time  prepare  and 
disseminate  to  Institutions  and  agencies  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (1)  reports  setting 
forth  developments  in  the  utilization  and 
adaptation  of  projects  carried  out  pursuant 
to  such  Acts; 

"(4)  may  enter  Into  contracts  with  public 
or  private  agencies,  organizations,  groups,  or 
individuals  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

••(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provision*  of  this  section." 

CONFOBMING  DBFINmON  OF  INSTmmON  OF 
HIOHEB  EDUCATION  IN  HIOHBB  EDUCATION  ACT 
OF  1»S8  TO  OTHEB  DEFINrTlONS  USED  IN  THE 
ACT  AND  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  EDUCATION  ACT  OF 
1»S8 

SEC.  1003  (a)  Paragraph  (a)  of  the  section 
redesignated  by  section  901  of  this  Act  as 
section  901  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  is  amended  by  inserting  after  "if  not 
so  accredited."  m  clause  5  the  following: 
■•(A)  is  an  institution  with  respect  to  which 
the  Commissioner  has  determined  that  there 
Is  satisfactory  assurance,  considering  the  re- 
sources available  to  the  Institution,  the  pe- 
riod of  time.  If  any,  during  which  It  ha* 
oper.-ited.  the  effort  it  is  making  to  meet  ac- 
creditation standards,  and  the  purpose  for 
which  this  determination  is  being  made. 
that  the  Institution  will  meet  the  accredl- 
tition  standards  of  such  an  agency  or  asso- 
ciation within  a  reasonable  time,  or  (B)". 

( b )  The  second  sentence  of  £uch  paragraph 
(.u  Is  ame.ided  by  rtrlking  out  Such  term 
also  includes  any  b-jslness  school  or  technical 
institution"    and    inserting    In    lieu    thereof 

Such  term  .ilso  includes  any  school  whlclt 
provides  not  less  than  a  one- year  program 
of  training  to  prepare  students  for  gainful 
employment  In  a  recognized  occupation 
and". 

INSERTION   OF  DEFINmON   OF   •'COMBINA-nON  OF 

iNSTrrorioNs    of    hiohei»    education"    in 

HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  l»«5 

Sec.  1004  The  .section  redesignated  by  sec- 
tion 901  of  this  Act  as  section  901  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1!>65  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(J)  The  term  "comblnntlon  of  Institutions 
of  higher  education'  means  a  group  of  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  that  have  en- 
tered Into  a  cooperative  arrnngement  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  a  common  objective, 
or  a  public  or  private  nonprofit  agency,  orga- 
nization, or  Institution  designated  or 
created  by  a  group  of  Institutions  of  higher 
education  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  cut  a 
common  objective  on  their  behalf." 


PBOVISION  IN  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  EDUCAHON 
ACT  OF  1988  FOB  THE  TRUST  TERRITORY  OF  THE 
PACIFIC  ISLANDS,  FOR  SCHOOLS  OF  DEPARTMENT 
OF  INTERIOR  FOR  INDIAN  CHILDREN,  AND  FOR 
OVERSEAS  DEPENDENTS  SCHOOLS  OF  OEPART- 
PARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

Sec.  1005.  (a)  Section  1008  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"ALLOTMENTS  TO  TERRITORIES  AND 
POSSESSIONS 

•Sec.  1008.  The  amounU  reserved  by  the 
Commissioner  under  sections  302  and  502 
shall  be  allotted  among— 

•■(A)  Puerto  Rico,  the  Canal  Zone,  Guam. 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  accord- 
ing to  their  respective  needs  for  the  type  of 
aassitance  furnished  under  the  part  or  title 
in  which  the  section  appears,  and 

•'(B)(1)  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  ac- 
cording to  the  need  for  such  assistance  in  or- 
der to  effectuate  the  purpose*  of  such  part  or 
title  In  schools  operated  for  Indian  children 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  (It) 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  according  to  the 
need  for  such  assistance  in  order  to  effectuate 
the  purposes  of  such  p)art  or  title  In  the  over- 
seas dependents  schools  of  the  Department  of 
Defense.  The  terms  upon  which  payment*  for 
such  purpose  shall  be  made  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  be  determined  pursuant  to  such  criteria 
as  the  Commissioner  determines  will  beet 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  such  part  or  title." 

(b)  Sections  302(a)  (1),  302(b),  and  502(a) 
of  such  Act  are  amended  by  striking  out  "2 
per  centum"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "3 
per  centum". 

(c)  Section  103(a)  as  previously  amended 
by  this  Act  Is  further  amended  ( 1 )  by  strik- 
ing out  'or"  each  time  It  appears  before  'the 
Virgin  Islands".  (2)  by  Inserting  after  "the 
Virgin  Islands,"  as  It  first  appears  "and,  for 
the  purposes  of  tlUes  III  and  V,  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands."  and  (3) 
by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  'or  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands". 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  fiscal  years 
ending  after  June  30.  1968. 

PROVISIONS  FOR  ADEQUA-rE  LEADTIME  AND  FOB 
PLANNING  AND  EVALUA-HON  IN  HIGHER  EDU- 
CA-nON    PROGRAMS 

SEC.  1006.  The  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  as  amended  by  this  Act.  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  after  section  906  the  fol- 
lowing new  sections : 

"PROGRAM       PLANNING       AND       EVALUATION       FOR 
HIGHER  EDUCA'nON  PROGRAMS 

"Sec  907.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated, for  each  fiscal  year  for  which 
appropriations  are  otherwise  authorized  un- 
der any  other  provisions  of  this  Act.  or  any 
provision  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  of  1958  or  the  Higher  Education  Facili- 
ties Act  of  1963.  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, to  be  available  to  the  Secretary,  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  prescribed  by  him. 
for  expenses.  Including  grants,  loans,  con- 
tracts, or  other  payments,  for  (1)  planning 
for  the  succeeding  year  program  or  project* 
for  which  such  appropriations  are  authorized 
under  such  Acts,  and  (2)  evaluation  of  pro- 
grams or  projects  so  authorized. 

"ADVANCE    FUNDING 

"Sec  908.  To  the  end  of  affording  the  re- 
sponsible State,  local,  and  Federal  officers 
concerned  adequate  notice  of  available  Fed- 
eral hnanclal  asslsunce  for  education,  ap- 
prlatlons  for  granU.  loans,  contracts,  or 
other  pavmenU  under  any  Act  referred  to  In 
section  907  are  authorized  to  be  Included  In 
the  appropriation  Act  for  the  fiscal  year  pre- 
ceding the  fiscal  year  for  which  they  are 
available  for  obligation.  In  order  to  effect 
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a  transition  to  this  method  of  timing  appro- 
priation action,  the  preceding  sentence  shall 
apply  notwithstanding  that  Its  Initial  appli- 
cation under  any  such  Act  will  result  In  the 
enactment  In  the  same  year  (whether  In  the 
same  appropriation  Act  or  otherwise)  of  two 
sef>arate  appropriations,  one  for  the  then 
current  fiscal  year  and  one  for  the  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year. 

"EVALUATION    REPOR'rS    AlfD    CONGRESSIONAL 
REVIEW 

"Sec  909.  (a)  No  later  than  March  31  of 
each  calendar  year,  the  Secretary  shall  trans- 
mit to  the  respective  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress having  legislative  Jurisdiction  over  any 
Act  referred  to  In  section  907  and  to  the 
respective  Committees  on  Appropriations  a 
rep)ort  evaluating  the  results  and  effective- 
ness of  programs  and  projects  assisted  there- 
under during  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  to- 
gether with  his  recommendations  (Including 
any  legislative  recommendations)  relating 
thereto. 

"(b)  In  the  case  of  any  such  program, 
the  report  submitted  in  the  penultimate 
fiscal  year  for  which  appropriations  are  then 
authorized  to  be  made  for  such  program 
shall  Include  a  comprehensive  and  detailed 
review  and  evaluation  of  such  program  (as 
up  to  date  as  the  due  date  permits)  for  its 
entire  past  life,  based  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent practicable  on  objective  measurements, 
together  with  the  Secretary's  recommenda- 
tions as  to  proposed  legislative  action. 

"CONTINGENT    EXTENSION    OF    EXPIRING    APPRO- 
PRIATION   AUTHORITY 

•Sec  910.  Unless  the  Congress,  In  the 
regular  session  In  which  a  comprehensive 
evaluation  report  required  by  section  909 
(b)  is  submitted  to  Congress,  has  passed  or 
formally  rejected  legislation  extending  the 
authorization  for  appropriations  then  speci- 
fied for  any  title,  part,  or  section  of  law  to 
which  such  evaluation  relates,  such  authori- 
zation 1*  hereby  automatically  extended  for 
one  fiscal  year  beyond,  and  at  the  level  spe- 
cified for,  the  terminal  year  of  such  authori- 
zation. 

"AVAILABILITY  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  ON  ACADEMIC 
OR   SCHOOL    YEAR    BASIS 

"Sec  911.  Appropriations  for  any  fiscal 
year  for  grants,  loans,  contracts,  or  other 
payments  to  educational  agencies  or  Insti- 
tutions under  any  Act  referred  to  in  section 
907,  may,  in  accordance  with  regulations  of 
the  Secretary,  be  made  available  for  ex- 
penditure by  the  agency  or  Institution  con- 
cerned on  the  basis  of  an  academic  or  school 
year  differing  from  such  fiscal  year." 

TITLE     XI— AMENDMENTS     TO     HIGHER 
EDUCATION   FACILITIES   ACT   OF    1963 

EXTENSION    OF    PROGRAM 

Sec.  1101.  (a)(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 101  of  the  Higher  Education  Facilities 
Act  of  1963  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964,  and 
each  of  the  seven  succeeding  fiscal  years,". 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  101  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  so  much  of 
the  first  sentence  thereof  as  follows  "June 
30.  1968,"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$936,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1969,  and  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  next  five  fiscal  years." 

(3)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  105  of  such 
Act  is  amended  (A)  by  striking  out  "two 
succeeding  fiscal  years"  In  the  first  sentence 
thereof  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "seven 
succeeding  fiscal  years",  and  (B)  by  strik- 
ing out  the  last  sentence  of  such  subsection. 

(b)  Section  201  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
In  the  first  sentence  thereof  (1)  by  strik- 
ing out  ",  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1964.  and  each  of  the  seven  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years,"  (2)  by  striking  out 
"and"  before  "the  svnn  of  $120,000,000" 
and  (3)  by  striking  out  so  much  of  such 
sentence  as  follows  "June  30,  1968,  and  for 
the  succeeding  fiscal  year"  and  Inserting  In 


lieu   thereof   ",   and   such  sums   as   may   be 
necessary  for  the  next  five  fiscal  years". 

(c)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  303  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  ( 1 )  In  the  first  sentence 
thereof  by  striking  out  ",  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1964,  and  each  of  the 
seven  succeeding  fiscal  years,"  and  (2)  in 
the  second  sentence  thereof  (A)  by  striking 
out  "and"  before  "the  sum  of  $400,000,000". 
and  (B)  by  striking  out  so  much  of  such 
sentence  as  follows  "June  30,  1968,  and  for 
the  succeeding  fiscal  year"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ".  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  next  five  fiscal  years." 

ADJUSTMENT  OP  INTEREST  RATES  ON   LOANS 

Sec  1102.  (a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section 
303  of  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of 
1963  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  A  loan  pursuant  to  this  title  shall  be 
secured  In  such  manner,  and  shall  be  re- 
paid within  such  period  not  exceeding  fifty 
years,  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Com- 
missioner; and  shall  bear  interest  at  a  per 
annum  rate  that  Is  not  less  than  (1)  a  rate 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
taking  into  consideration  the  current  aver- 
age market  yield  on  outstanding  marketable 
obligations  of  the  United  States  with  re- 
demption periods  to  maturity  comparable 
to  the  average  maturities  of  such  loans,  ad- 
Justed  to  the  nearest  one-eighth  of  1  per 
centum,  less  (2)  not  to  exceed  a  rate  of 
1  per  centum  per  annum  as  determined  by 
the  Commissioner." 

(b)  This  section  shall  apply  to  all  loans 
approved,  or  for  which  a  commitment  is 
made,  on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this    Act. 

EXTENDING  AUTHORIZATION  FOR  HIGHER  EDU- 
CATION FACILITIES  CONSTRUCTION  ASSISTANCE 
IN    MAJOR    DISASTER    AREAS 

Sec  1103.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  408 
of  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of 
1963,  as  added  by  section  7  of  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1966,  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "July  1,  1967,"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "July  1,  1972,". 

TITLE  XII— EDUCATION  FOR  THE  PUBLIC 
SERVICE 

TITLE 

Sec.  1201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Education  for  the  Public  Service  Act", 

PURPOSE 

Sec  1202.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
establish  a  program  of  grants  and  fellowships 
to  Improve  the  education  of  students  attend- 
ing institutions  of  higher  education  In  prep- 
aration for  entrance  Into  the  service  of  State, 
local,  or  Federal  governments,  and  to  attract 
such  students  to  the  public  service. 

Part  A — Grants  and  Contracts  To 
Strengthen  and  Improve  Education  for 
THE  Public  Service 

project  grants  and  contracts 
Sec  1203,  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  (hereafter  In  this  title  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Secretary")  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  or  contracts  with  Institutions 
of  higher  education,  or  combinations  of  such 
Institutions,  to  assist  them  in  planning,  de- 
veloping, strengthening.  Improving,  or  carry- 
ing out  programs  or  projects  (a)  for  the 
preparation  of  graduate  or  professional  stu- 
dents to  enter  the  public  service  or  (b)  for 
research  Into,  or  development  or  demonstra- 
tion of.  Improved  methods  of  education  for 
the  public  service.  Such  grants  or  contracts 
may  Include  payment  of  all  or  part  of  the 
cost  of  programs  or  projects  such  as — 

(1)  plantiing  for  the  development  or  ex- 
pansion of  graduate  or  professional  programs 
to  prepare  students  to  enter  the  public 
service; 

(2)  training  and  retraining  of  faculty 
members; 

(3)  strengthening  the  public  service  as- 
pects of  courses  or  currlculums  leading  to  a 
graduate  or  professional  degree; 


(4)  establishment,  expansion,  or  operation 
of  centers  for  study  at  the  graduate  or  pro- 
fessional level  (but  not  Including  payment 
for  construction  or  acquisition  of  buildings) ; 

(5)  conduct  of  short-term  or  regular  ses- 
sion Institutes  for  advanced  study  by  persons 
engaged  In,  or  preparing  to  engage  In  the 
preparation  of  students  to  enter  the  public 
service; 

(6)  carrying  out  Innovative  and  experi- 
mental programs  of  cooperative  education 
Involving  alternate  periods  of  full-time  or 
part-time  academic  study  at  the  Institution 
and  periods  of  full-time  or  part-time  public 
service;  and 

(7)  research  into,  and  development  of, 
methods  of  training  students  or  faculty,  in- 
cluding the  preparation  of  teaching  materials 
and  the  planning  of  curriculum. 

The  Secretary  may  also  make  grants  to  other 
public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  and  or- 
ganizations, including  professional  and 
scholarly  associations,  or  contracts  with  pub- 
lic or  private  agencies  or  organizations,  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section  when 
such  grants  or  contracts  will  make  an  espe- 
cially significant  contribution  to  attaining 
the  objectives  of  this  section. 

application  for  grant  or  contract:  alloca- 
tion OF  grants  or  contracts 
Sec  1204.  (a)  A  grant  or  contract  author- 
ized by  this  part  may  be  m.ide  only  upon 
application  to  the  Secretary  at  such  time  or 
times  and  containing  such  Information  as  he 
may  prescribe,  except  that  no  such  applica- 
tion shall  be  approved  unless  It — 

( 1 )  sets  forth  programs,  activities,  re- 
search, or  development  for  which  a  grant  is 
authorized  under  this  part,  and  describes  the 
relation  thereof  to  any  program  set  forth  by 
the  applicant  in  an  application,  if  any,  sub- 
mitted pursuant  to  part  B; 

(2)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  nece;  - 
sary  to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
applicant  under  this  section;  and 

(3)  provides  for  making  such  reports,  in 
such  form  and  containing  such  Information, 
as  the  Secretary  may  require  to  carry  out  his 
functions  under  this  section,  and  for  keeping 
such  records  and  for  affording  such  access 
thereto  as  the  Secretary  may  find  necessary 
to  assure  the  correctness  and  verification  of 
such  reports. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  allocate  grants  or 
contracts  under  this  part  in  such  manner 
as  will  most  nearly  provide  an  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  the  grants  or  contracts  through- 
out the  United  States  among  Institutions  of 
higher  education  which  show  promise  of  be- 
ing able  to  use  funds  effectively  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part,  except  that  to  the  extent 
he  deems  proper  In  the  national  Interest  the 
Secretary  may  give  preference  to  programs 
designed  to  meet  an  urgent  national  need. 

(c)(1)  Payments  under  this  section  may 
be  used,  in  accordance  with  regulations  of 
the  Secretary,  and  subject  to  the  terms  and 
conditions  set  forth  In  an  application  ap- 
proved under  subsection  (a),  to  pay  part  of 
the  compensation  of  students  employed  in 
public  service,  other  than  public  service  as 
an  employee  In  any  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  as  part  of  a  pro- 
gram for  which  a  grant  has  been  approved 
pursuant  to  this  section. 

(2)  Departments  and  agencies  of  the 
United  States  are  encouraged,  to  the  extent 
consistent  with  efficient  administration,  to 
enter  Into  arrangements  with  Institutions  of 
higher  education  for  the  full-time,  part-time, 
or  tempMjrary  employment,  whether  in  the 
competitive  or  excepted  service,  of  students 
enrolled  in  programs  set  forth  In  applications 
approved  under  subsection  (a). 

Part  B — Pttblic  Service  Fellowships 

AVt^ARD    or    PUBLIC    SERVICE    FELLOWSHIPS 

Sec.  1211.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
award  fellowships  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  part  for  graduate  or  pro- 
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feaalonal  study  for  peraona  who  plan  to  pur- 
sue k  career  In  public  service.  Such  fellow- 
ships shall  be  a\  trded  for  such  periods  as 
the  Secretary  may  determine  but  not  to  ex- 
ceed three  academic  years. 

AixocATXON  or  rsLLowsHirs 

Sec.  laia.  The  Secretary  shall  allocate  fel- 
lowships under  thla  title  among  institutions 
of  higher  education  with  programs  approved 
under  the  provisions  of  this  part  for  the  use 
of  indlvlduaU  accepted  Into  such  programs, 
in  such  manner  and  according  to  such  plan 
as  will  most  nearly — 

(1)  provide  an  equitable  distribution  of 
such  fellowships  throughout  the  United 
States,  except  that  to  the  extent  he  deemfl 
proper  In  the  national  interest  the  Secre- 
tary may  give  preference  to  programs  de- 
signed to  meet  an  urgent  national  need;  and 

( a )  attract  recent  college  graduates  to  pur- 
sue a  career  In  public  service. 

APPROVAL    OP    PBOOaAUa 

Sec.  1313.  The  Secretary  shall  approve  a 
graduate  or  professional  program  of  an  In- 
stitution of  higher  education  only  upon  ap- 
plication by  the  Institution  and  only  upon 
his  Ondlng^r- 

m  that..sucb  program  has  as  a  principal 
or  significant  objective  the  education  of  per- 
sons for  the  public  service,  or  the  education 
of  persons  In  a  profession  or  vocation  for 
whose  practitioners  there  is  a  significant  and 
continuing  need  in  the  public  service  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  after  such  con- 
sultation with  other  agencies  as  may  be 
appropriate: 

(3)  that  such  program  U  In  effect  and  of 
high  quality,  or  Is  readily  put  into  effect  and 
may  reaeonably  be  expected  to  be  of  high 
quaUty: 

(3)  that  the  application  describes  the  re- 
lation of  such  program  to  any  program,  ac- 
tivity, research,  or  development  set  forth 
by  the  applicant  In  an  application,  if  any. 
submitted  pursuant  to  part  A:   and 

(4)  that  the  application  contains  satis- 
factory assurance  that  (A)  the  InsUtution 
will  recommend  to  the  Secretary,  for  the 
award  of  fellowships  under  this  part,  for 
study  In  such  program,  only  persons  of  su- 
perior promise  who  have  demonstrated  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  institution  a  serious  in- 
tent to  enter  the  public  service  upon  com- 
pleting the  program,  and  (B)  the  Institution 
will  make  reasonable  continuing  efforts  to 
encourage  recipients  of  fellowships  under 
this  title,  enrolled  In  such  program,  to  enter 
the  public  service  upon  completing  the  pro- 
gram. 

■TXPXNDS 

Sic.  1314.  (a)  The  Secretary  shAU  p*y  to 
persons  awarded  fellowships  under  this  F>«rt 
such  stipends  ( Including  such  allowances  for 
subsistence  and  other  expenses  for  such  per- 
sona and  their  dependents)  as  he  may  deter- 
mine to  be  consistent  with  prevailing  prmc- 
tlcee  under  comparable  federally  supported 
programs. 

(b)  The  Secretary  abaU  (In  addlUon  to  the 
stipends  paid  to  pereons  imder  subeectlon 
(a) )  pay  to  the  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion at  which  such  person  is  pursuing  his 
course  of  study  such  amount  as  the  Com- 
mlsaloner  may  determine  to  be  consistent 
with  prevailing  practice*  under  comp*rabls 
federally  supported  progrtuna. 

piLLOwaaip  comnxioNi 

Sic.  1315.  A  penon  awarded  a  fellowship 
under  the  provisions  of  this  part  shall  con- 
tinue to  receive  the  payments  provided  in 
tills  pert  only  during  such  periods  as  the 
Secretary  finds  that  he  Is  msklntalning  satis- 
factory proficiency  and  devoting  full  time  to 
study  or  research  In  the  field  In  which  such 
fellowship  was  awarded  In  an  Institution  of 
higher  education,  and  Is  not  engaging  in 
gainful  employment  other  than  employment 
approved  by  the  Secretary  by  or  pursuant  to 
ngulation. 


Past  G — OnmAL  PiovxaioNi 

DBFIKRIONS 

8k.  1331.  As  used  in  this  ttUe— 

(a)  The  term  "State"  means  a  SUte, 
Puerto  Rico,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Oanal  Zone,  Ouam.  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  at 
the  Pacific  Islands. 

(b)  The  term  "institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation" n>eans  an  educational  institution  In 
any  State  exclusive  of  an  institution  of  any 
agency  of  the  Umted  Statee.  which  (1)  ad- 
mits as  regular  student*  only  persons  having 
a  certificate  of  graduation  from  a  school  pro- 
viding secondary  education,  or  the  recog- 
nised equivalent  of  s\ich  certificate,  (3)  U 
legally  authorized  within  such  Stat*  to  pro- 
vide a  program  of  education  beyond  second- 
ary education.  (3)  provide*  an  educational 
program  for  which  it  awards  a  bachelor's  de- 
gree or  provide  not  lea*  than  a  two-year  pro- 
gram which  Is  acceptable  for  lull  credit 
toward  such  a  degree.  |4)  is  a  public  or  other 
nonprofit  institution,  and  (6)  U  accredited 
by  a  nationally  recognized  accrediting  agency 
or  association  approved  by  the  Secretary  for 
this  purpose.  Por  purposes  of  this  subeectlon, 
the  SecreUry  shall  publish  a  list  of  nation- 
ally recognized  accrediting  agencies  or  asso- 
ciations which  he  detennlne*  to  be  reliable 
authority  as  to  the  quaUty  of  training  ot- 
ferwL 

(0)  The  term  "public  service"  means  serv- 
ice as  an  officer  or  employee  In  the  branch  of 
Stat*,  local,  or  Pederal  Government. 

(d)  Tb*  term  "academic  year"  means  an 
academic  year  or  Its  equivalent,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary 

(e)  The  term  "nonprofit"  as  applied  to 
an  Institution,  agency,  or  organization,  means 
an  Institution,  agency,  or  organization  owned 
and  operated  by  one  or  more  nonprofit  cor- 
porations or  associations  no  part  of  the  net 
earnings  of  which  iniues.  or  may  lawfully 
Inure,  to  the  benefit  of  any  private  share- 
holder or  Individual. 

cooKoiMATioN  or  nsnuL  ASaUTANCX 
Sic.  1333.  In  administering  this  title,  the 
Secretary  shall  give  primary  emphasis  to  the 
assistance  of  programs  and  activities  not 
otherwise  asaUted  by  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  or  by  other 
agencies  of  the  Pederal  Oovemment.  so  as 
to  promote  most  effectively  the  title's 
objective*. 

MKTHOO    or    PAY  MINT 

SK.  1323.  Payments  under  this  title  may 
be  made  In  Installments,  and  In  advance  or 
by  way  of  reimbursement,  with  necessary 
adjustments  on  account  of  overpayments 
or  underpayments. 

lhutation 

Sic.  1334.  No  grant,  contract,  or  fellow- 
ship shall  be  awarded  under  thla  title  to. 
or  for  study  at,  a  school  or  department  of ' 
divinity.  Por  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
the  term  "school  or  department  of  divinity" 
means  an  Institution  or  department  or 
branch  of  an  institution  whose  program  Is 
specifically  for  the  education  of  students  to 
prepare  them  to  become  ministers  of  religion 
or  to  enter  upon  some  other  religious  voca- 
tion or  to  prepare  them  to  teach  theological 
subjecu. 

trnuzATiON  or  uthu  AoiMcm 

Sac  1236.  In  administering  the  provisions 
of  this  title,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
utilize  the  service*  and  faclUties  of  any 
agency  of  the  Pederal  Oovemment  and  of 
any  other  public  or  nonprofit  ajgency  or  In- 
stitution, on  a  relmburBable  basis  or  other- 
wise m  accordance  with  agreements  between 
the  Secretary  and  the  head  thereof. 

pzocsAL  cxMcraoL  or  education  PBomsiru) 
Sic.  1338.  Nothing  contained  in  this  title 
shall  be  construed  to  authorize  any  depart- 
ment,  agency,   officer,   or    employee   of    the 
United    State*    to    exercise    any    direction. 


supervision,  or  control  over  the  curriculum, 
program  of  Instruction,  administration,  or 
personnel  of  any  educational  Institution,  or 
the  selection  of  library  resources  by  an  edu- 
cational Institution,  or  over  the  content  of 
any  material  developed  or  published  under 
any  program  assisted  pursuant  to  this  title. 

ATITHOUrr  TO  nffABUSH  AOTUOBT  OOMIUTTCI 

3ic.  1327.  The  Secretary  may  without  re- 
gard to  the  civil  service  and  classification 
laws,  appoint  a  committee  to  advise  him  on 
matters  of  general  policy  arising  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  title.  Members  of  the 
Committee,  who  are  not  In  the  regular  full- 
time  employ  of  the  United  Stetes  shall, 
while  attending  meetings  or  conferences  of 
the  Committee  or  otherwise  engaged  in  the 
business  of  the  Committee,  be  entltied  to  re- 
ceive compensation  at  a  rate  fixed  by  the 
Secretary,  but  not  exceeding  the  rate  speci- 
fied at  the  time  of  such  service  for  grade 
OS-18  In  section  6332  of  title  6,  United  SUt«8 
Code,  including  traveltime,  and  while  so 
serving  on  the  business  of  the  Committee 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
business,  they  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses. Including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  section  6703  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code,  for  persons  employed 
mtermlttenUy  in  the  Government  service, 
axpoiT 

Sic.  1238.  The  Secretary  shall  Include  In 
his  annual  report  to  the  Congress,  a  report  of 
activities  of  his  Department  under  this  tlUe. 
including  recommendations  for  needed  re- 
visions In  the  provisions  thereof. 

APPtOPKIATIONS 

Sic.  1220.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated •10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1960.  and  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  for  each  of  the  four  succeeding 
fiscal  years,  to  carry  out  the  purpoees  of  this 
title.  Punds  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1940.  shall  be  available  for 
obligation  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  thla 
title  during  that  year  and  the  succeeding 
fiscal  year. 

The    sectlon-by-sectlon    analysis    of 
Senate  bill  3098  is  as  follows: 
SicnoN-BT-SicnoN    Analysis   or   S.    3008, 

THi  "HiGRia  Education  Aminomznts  or 

1068" 

Tmi  I — AMZNDMKNTS  TO  TTFLI  I  OP  THE 
HIORia  XOUCATION  ACT  OP  leSS  (COaCltUNITT 
SUVId  AND  CONTINinNO  lOTTCATION  PXO- 
ClAMS) 

Section  101.  Extension  of  Grant  Program 

This  section  would  extend  the  community 
service  and  continuing  education  program  an 
additional  6  years,  through  fiscal  year  1073. 
and  would  authorize  the  appropriation  of 
such  siuns  as  may  be  necessary  for  such  ex- 
tended period. 

Section  102.  Extension  of  75  Percent  Pederal 
Share  Through  Plecal  Tear  1969 

Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  wotUd 
amend  section  106(a)  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1966,  to  provide  that  the  Pederal 
share  of  costs  of  State  plans  under  this  pro- 
gram, scheduled  under  present  law  to  drop 
to  60  percent  after  fiscal  year  1067.  will  con- 
tinue at  76  percent  for  fiscal  years  1068  and 
1060,  and  will  drop  to  60  percent  thereafter. 

Subeectlon  (b)  provides  that  the  amend- 
ment made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  effec- 
tive with  respect  to  grants  awarded  after  the 
enactment  of  this  act. 

Section   103.  Authorization  of  Experimental 
or  Pilot  Projects 

Subsection  (a)  would  Insert  a  new  section 
107  In  tlUe  I  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1066,  to  authorize  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation to  use  not  to  exceed  10  percent  of  the 
sums  appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year  under 
title  I  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1966. 
to  mak*  grant*  to  or  contract*  with  Institu- 
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tlons  of  higher  education  for  experimental 
or  pilot  projects  In  the  fields  of  community 
service  or  continuing  education,  with  em- 
phasis on  Innovative  approaches  and  on  the 
promotion  of  comprehensiveness  and  coor- 
dination in  these  fields.  The  Commissioner 
would  also  be  authorized  to  make  grants  to 
other  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  or 
organizations,  or  contracts  with  public  or  pri- 
vate organizations,  including  grants  to  or 
contracts  with  professional  or  scholarly  as- 
sociations when  an  especially  significant  con- 
tribution will  thereby  be  made  toward  at- 
taining these  objectives.  (In  order  to  permit 
insertion  of  the  new  section  107,  former  sec- 
tion 107  and  the  remaining  sections  of  tltte  I 
of  the  act  would  be  renumbered  accord- 
ingly.) 

Subsection  (b)  would  make  conforming 
change*  In  section  103  (the  allotment  sec- 
tion) of  the  act  to  accommodate  the  new 
section  107. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  section  shall  be  effec- 
tive vrlth  respect  to  appropriations  for  fiscal 
years  ending  after  June  30,  1968,  except  so 
much  of  any  such  appropriation  as  has  been 
allotted  prior  to  such  amendment. 

TITLI     II — AMINDMZNTS    TO     TITLE     n    OP    THI 
HIGHXI  EDUCATIOM  ACT  Or  leSS 

Part  A— College  library  resources 
Section  201.  Extension  of  Program 

This  section  would  extend  the  college  li- 
brary resources  program  for  an  additional  6 
years  through  fiscal  year  1073,  and  would  au- 
thorize the  appropriation  of  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  such  extended  period. 
Section    202.    Revision    of    Maintenance -of - 

Effort   Requirement   for   Special   Purpose 

Grants 

This  section  would  modify  the 
malntenance-of-effort  requirement  for  spe- 
cial purpose  grants  set  out  In  section  204(b) 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1065  so  as 
to  make  such  requirement  consistent  with 
the  malntenance-of-effort  requirements  for 
basic  and  supplemental  grants  set  out  In 
section  202(a)  and  (b)  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965,  as  amended  by  section  9 
of  Public  Law  89-753.  As  amended,  section 
204(b)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1966 
would  require  that  an  applicant  (or  appli- 
cants Jointly  m  the  case  of  a  combination 
of  Institutions)  provide  satisfactory  assur- 
ance that  it  would  expend  during  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  the  grant  was  requested  (from 
non-Federal  funds)  for  all  library  purpoees 
(exclusive  of  construction)  an  amount  not 
less  than  the  average  annual  amount  It  ex- 
pended for  such  purposes  during  the  2-year 
period  ending  June  30,  1965,  or  during  the 
2  fiscal  years  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  the  grant  Is  requested,  whichever  is 
less.  This  amendment  would  be  effective  with 
respect  to  applications  for  grants  payable  on 
or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  bill. 
Part  B — Library  training  and  research,  and 
library  school  program  development 
Section  221.  Extension  of  Program 

This  section  would  extend  the  library 
training  and  research  program  for  an  addi- 
tional 5  years  through  fiscal  year  1073,  and 
would  authorize  the  appropriation  of  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  such  extended 
period. 

Section  222.  Authorizing  Planning  and  Devel- 
opment Grants  for  Library  Schools 

This  section  would  amend  section  234(a) 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1065  to  au- 
thorize the  Commissioner  to  make  grants  to 
Institutions  of  higher  education  and  other 
public  or  private  agencies  Institutions,  and 
organizations,  for  the  planning  or  develop- 
ment of  programs  for  the  opening  of  library 
or  information  science  schools,  or  of  pro- 
grams intended  to  lead  to  the  accreditation 
of  such  existing  schools.  This  Is  in  addition 
to  the  authority  the  Commissioner  has  under 


the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1066  to  make 
grants  or  contracts  for  research  and  demon- 
stration projects  relating  to  the  improvement 
of  libraries  or  the  improvement  of  training 
m  llbrarlanshlp  and  the  dissemination  of 
Information  derived  therefrom.  These 
amendments  would  be  effective  with  respect 
to  grants  payable  from  appropriations  for 
fiscal  years  ending  after  June  30,  1068. 

Section  233.  Clarifying  Authority  of  Institu- 
tion To  Use  Training  Institutes 
Thla  section  would  amend  section  233(a) 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1065  so  as  to 
clarify  the  fact  that  short-term  or  regular- 
session  Institutes  are  among  the  courses  of 
training  or  study  for  which  grants  made  un- 
der this  section  may  be  used. 
Port  C — Strengthening  college  and  research 
library  resources  through  Library  of  Con- 
gress 

Section  231.  Extension  of  Program 

This  section  would  extend  for  2  fiscal 
years;  that  Is,  fiscal  years  1060  and  1070, 
section  231  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  which  authorizes  appropriations  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  enable  him  to 
transfer  funds  to  the  Librarian  of  Congress 
for  specified  purposes.  For  these  2  years,  the 
appropriation  of  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary would  be  authorized. 

Section  232.  Clarifying  Authority  To  Purchase 
Copies:  Increasing  Authority  To  Prepare 
Catalog  and  Bibliographic  Materials;  Au- 
thorizing Librarian  To  Act  as  Acquisitions 
Agent 
This  section  would  further  amend  section 

231  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1066  by: 

(1)  making  It  clear  that  the  purpose  of 
clause  ( 1 )  of  the  section  will  be  met  through 
acquisition,  by  the  Librarian  of  Congress  so 
far  as  possible,  of  "copies  of"  all  library  ma- 
terials currently  published  throughout  the 
world  which  are  of  value  to  scholarship; 

(2)  authorizing  the  Librarian  of  Congress 
to  compile  and  distribute  catalog  and  general 
bibliographic  information  about  library  ma- 
terials forming  a  part  of  the  collection  of  the 
Library  whether  or  not  such  materials  were 
.recenUy  acquired  under  the  authority  of 
section  231;  and 

(3)  adding  authority  to  enable  the  Li- 
brarian of  Congress  to  pay  administrative 
costs  of  cooperative  arrangements  for  acquir- 
ing library  materials  published  outside  of 
the  United  States,  its  territories,  and  posses- 
sions, stnd  not  readUy  obtainable  outside  of 
the  country  of  origin,  for  Institutions  of 
higher  education,  combinations  thereof,  or 
other  pubUc  or  private  nonprofit  research 
libraries.  The  administrative  cost  would  not 
Include  amounts  paid  to  the  vendor  repre- 
senting the  purchase  price  of  materials  ac- 
quired. 

TITLE    m — STRENGTHENINC    DEVELOPING 
INSTTTCnONS 

Section  301.  Extension  of  program 
This  section  would  amend  paragraph  (1) 
of  section  301(b)  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1066  to  extend  the  program  for  6  fiscal 
years,  through  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1073,  and  would  authorize  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  neceesaiy  for 
such  extended  period. 

Section  302.  Grants  to  strengthen  graduate 
education 

This  section  would  add  at  the  end  of  the 
present  provisions  of  title  in  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1966  a  new  "Part  B — Im- 
provement of  Graduate  Programs,"  and  make 
necessary  conforming  changes. 

Section  321  of  the  new  part  B  states  that 
Its  purpose  Is  to  strengthen  and  Improve  the 
quality  of  doctoral  programs  of  graduate 
schools  and  to  increase  the  number  of  such 
programs. 

New  section  323  would  authorize  to  be 
appropriated,  for  the  fiscal  year  1969  and  the 
next  4  years,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 


to  enable  the  Commissioner  to  make  grants 
to  Institutions  of  higher  education  having 
programs  leading  to  a  degree  of  doctor  of 
philosophy  or  its  equivalent,  to  pay  all  or 
part  of  the  cost  of  projects  or  activities  to 
( 1 )  strengthen  graduate  faculties  by  Increas- 
ing their  size  or  number  of  disciplines  repre- 
sented therein,  or  by  Improving  their  aca- 
demic or  professional  qualifications;  (2)  ex- 
pand or  improve  existing  graduate  programs 
or  establish  new  ones:  (3)  acquire  equipment 
or  currlcular,  research,  or  other  materials 
needed  for  such  programs;  (4)  develop  or 
carry  out  cooperative  arrangements  among 
graduate  schools  in  furtherance  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  new  part;  or  (5)  strengthen 
graduate  school  administration.  A  grant  for 
equipment,  books,  or  other  materials  of  any 
kind  could  not  exceed  50  percent  of  their  cost 
less  any  part  of  such  cost  paid  from  other 
Federal  financial  assistance.  No  grant  could 
be  used  for  sectarian  instruction  or  religious 
worship,  or  primarily  in  connection  with  any 
part  of  the  program  of  an  Institution  (or 
department  or  branch  thereof)  whose  pro- 
gram is  to  train  students  for  the  ministry 
or  another  religious  vocation  or  to  teach 
theological  subjects. 

Section  323  of  the  new  part  would  direct 
the  Commissioner  to  consider,  when  awarding 
grants,  and  insofar  as  practicable  and  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  this  part,  an 
adequate  regional  distribution  of  good  qual- 
ity graduate  schools. 

Section  324  of  the  new  part  would  direct 
the  Commissioner  to  consult  with  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  and  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities 
in  developing  the  general  policies  that  would 
govern  this  program,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting coordination  of  this  and  any  other 
relevant  Federal  programs. 

Section  325  of  the  new  part  would  p>ennlt 
the  Commissioner  to  transfer  funds  under 
this  part  to  other  Federal  agencies  for  vise  for 
purposes  authorized  in  this  part  and  to  ac- 
cept funds  from  them  for  like  purposes. 

Section  303.  Increase  in  cost-of-educatlon 
allowance 
This  section  would  amend  section  525(b) 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  and 
section  404(b)  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1958,  so  that  the  Pederal  pay- 
ment authorized  to  be  made  to  an  Institu- 
tion of  higher  education  at  which  the  recip- 
ient of  a  Federal  fellowship  Is  pursuing  his 
course  of  study  would  not  be  fixed,  as  under 
present  law,  at  a  specific  dollar  figure 
($2,500)  but  would  be  such  amoimt  as  the 
Commissioner  may  determine  to  be  consist- 
ent with  prevailing  practices  under  compar- 
able federally  supported  programs. 

TITLE   rV — STTTDINT   ASSISTANCE 

Part  A — Consolidation  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity grant,  national  defense  student 
loan,  and  work-study  programs 

Section  401.  Short -ntle 
"ntle  IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1068  would  be  cited  as  the  Educa- 
tional Opportunity  Act  of  1068. 

Section  403.  Consolidated  program 
Effective  with  respect  to  appropriations  for 
fiiscal  year  1970  and  thereafter,  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  would  consolidate  In  part 
A  of  titie  V  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1065  the  educational  opportunity  grant,  na- 
tional defense  student  loan,  and  work-study 
programs  now  contained  in  part  A  of  title 
rV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1065,  titie 
II  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
of  1958,  and  part  C  of  title  I  of  the  Economic 
OW>ortunlty  Act  of  1064,  respectively.  The 
consolidation  would  be  effected  In  11  sections 
as  follows: 

Section  400,  Statement  of  purpose;  short 
title,  would  declare  the  national  Interest  In 
providing  educational  opportunities  beyond 
secondary  school,  and  the  purpose  of  title 
IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  (to 
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b«  cited  M  tta«  EducaUOD*!  Opportunity  Act) 
to  provide  mbatAntlal  MsUtance  to  studenta 
In  order  that  none  be  denied  a  higher  educa- 
tion because  ot  inability  to  meet  Ita  baalc 
ooata. 

Part  A — Kducational  opportunit]f  grants,  na- 
tional defense  student  loans,  and  work- 
study  programs 

Section  401.  statement  of  purpose,  would 
declare  the  purpose  of  part  A  to  eetabllah 
programs  of  educational  opportunity  granU. 
national  defense  student  loans,  and  work- 
study.  This  section  consolidates  statements 
of  purpose  contained  in  the  present  section 
401,  section  201  of  the  National  Defense  Ed- 
ucation Act  of  1958.  and  section  141  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  19«4,  without 
substantial  change 

Section  402.  appropriations  aut>iorized, 
would  eaUbllsh.  for  the  nscal  years  1970 
through  1974.  a  single  authorization  lor  ap- 
propriations available  for  national  defense 
student  loans  and  work-study  assistance,  and 
a  second  separate  authorization  for  educa- 
tional opportunity  grant  appropriations.  Ap- 
propriations would  be  available  until  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  succeeding  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  appropriated  The  section 
would  conablldate  Into  two  the  existing  three 
separate  avimorlzaUons  for  the  EOO.  ND3L. 
and  work-study  programs. 

Section  403,  allotment  of  funds  to  institu- 
tions of  higher  education.  Is  Intended  to  per- 
mit the  Commissioner  to  allot  appropriated 
funds  on  the  basis  of  InstltuUonal  requesU. 
as  modlOed  by  regional  review  panels.  Sub- 
section (a)  would  therefore  provide  only 
that  allotments  be  made  In  accordance  with 
equitable  criteria  designed  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  consolidated  program.  How- 
ever, no  more  than  12 'j  percent  of  appro- 
priated funds  could  be  allotted  to  Institu- 
tions In  any  one  State  for  any  fiscal  year. 

Subsection  (b)  would  require  the  Commis- 
sioner to  specify  the  proportion  of  each  In- 
stitutional allotment  for  any  fiscal  year  to 
be  reserved  for  each  of  the  three  student 
assistance  programs  In  which  the  institution 
may  participate.  Institutions  would  be  au- 
thorized in  their  discretion  to  transfer  up  to 
20  percent  of  funds  thus  reserved  for  any 
such  program  to  any  other  such  program,  and 
In  excess  of  20  percent  with  the  Conunls- 
sloner's  approval. 

Subsection  (c)  would  permit  reallotment 
of  unused  funds. 

The  section  would  replace  the  varying  State 
allotment  formulas  currently  applicable  to 
the  three  student  assistance  programs. 

Section  404.  educational  opportunity 
grants.  In  conjunction  with  section  407.  would 
substantially  reenact  the  present  EOO  pro- 
gram, modified,  however  (a)  to  raise  the 
maximum  grant  amount  from  $800  to  $1,000; 
(b)  to  repeal  the  requirement  that  an  EOO 
may  not  exceed  other  assistance  (exclusive 
of  work-study  assistance)  provided  to  the 
student:  (c)  to  repeal  the  $200  additional 
grant  to  studenta  In  the  upper  half  of  their 
class:  (d)  to  repeal  the  current  mandatory 
minimum  $200  grant  amount,  but  authorize 
(not  require)  the  Commissioner  to  prescribe 
a  minimum  grant  amount:  (e)  to  extend  the 
duration  of  an  EOO  from  4  to  5  years  for 
students  ( 1 )  who  are  pursuing  5-year  courses 
of  study  leading  to  a  first  degree,  or  (2)  who 
will  be  unable  to  complete  a  course  of  study 
In  4  years  because  of  an  Institutional  require- 
ment that  they  enroll  In  noncredlt  remedial 
courses:  and  (/)  to  provide  a  payment  for 
administrative  expenses  described  In  the  ex- 
planation of  section  409.  Infra. 

Section  405.  national  defense  student  loans, 
In  conjunction  with  section  407.  would  sub- 
stantially reenact  the  present  title  II  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958.  mod- 
ified, however  (a)  to  raise  the  maximum 
undergraduate  loan  from  $1,000  to  $1,500  per 
academic  year,  and  the  maximum  aggregate 
ot  loans  to  undergraduates  from  $5,000  to 
$6,000,  and  to  graduate  or  professional 
studenu  from  $10,000  to  $11,000;  (b)  to  alter 


the  formula  for  the  allowance  of  admlnUtn- 
tlve  expenses  by  omitting  the  provision  now 
contained  In  section  204(3)  (C)  of  National 
Defense  Education  Act  (one-half  of  actual 
cost  up  to  1  percent  of  aggregate  outstanding 
loans,  for  each  fiscal  yeari  and  substituting 
the  administrative  expense  payment  described 
In  section  400.  Infra;  (c)  to  provide  for  loan 
cancellation  at  the  rate  of  10  percent  for  each 
academic  year  (or  Its  equivalent)  of  service 
as  a  full-time  teacher  in  a  program  of  special 
(including  preschool)  education  or  training 
designed  to  combat  disadvantage,  poverty,  or 
unemployment  which  Is  conducted  by  an 
elementary  or  secondary  school  or  an  institu- 
tion of  higher  education  or  by  another  public 
or  nonprofit  agency.  Institution,  or  organiza- 
tion; and  (d)  to  omit  the  preference  given. 
In  the  making  of  loans,  to  students  with  a 
superior  academic  background. 

As  a  consequence  of  Its  transfer  to  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  the  student 
loan  program  would  no  longer  be  subject  to 
section  1001  of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1958  which  prohibits  expenditures 
under  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  to 
persons  who  have  not  subscribed  to  an  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  and  which 
also  makes  It  a  felony  for  a  member  of  a 
Communist  organization,  which  Is  registered 
or  required  to  register  under  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Act.  to  apply  for  or  use 
payments  or  loans  under  that  act.  The 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  has  no  com- 
parable provisions  for  work-study.  Insured 
loans,  and  educational  opportunity  grants. 

Section  406,  ivork-study  programs.  In  con- 
junction with  section  407.  would  sub- 
stantially reenact  as  part  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  the  work-study  program 
now  contained  In  part  C  of  title  I  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  The  pro- 
gram would  be  modified,  however  [a)  to  fix 
the  Federal  share  of  work-study  assistance  at 
90  percent  for  the  duration  of  the  program. 
In  lieu  of  the  present  provision  of  85  percent 
for  fiscal  1968.  80  percent  for  fiscal  1969.  and 
75  percent  thereafter:  (b)  to  permit  the 
Commissioner  to  Issue  regulations  under 
which  students  who  are  attending  classes 
during  vacation  periods  or  comparable  periods 
of  additional  or  nonregular  enrollment  (as 
respects  the  particular  student)  may  be  em- 
ployed under  the  program  up  to  40  hours  a 
week:  (c)  to  limit  the  existing  rule  providing 
that  the  average  hours  of  employment  of  a 
student  tinder  a  work-study  program  shall 
not  exceed  an  average  of  15  hours  per  week 
over  a  semester,  so  as  to  prohibit  work-study 
employment  In  excess  of  40  hours  In  any 
week  irrespective  of  whether  such  employ- 
ment would  otherwlM  comply  with  the  15- 
hour-per-week  average;  (d)  to  authorize  the 
Commissioner  to  make  work-study  grants  to 
proprietary  Institutions  otherwise  meeting 
the  current  definition  of  ■"institution  of 
higher  education"  to  conduct  work-study 
programs,  whereby  students  at  such  Institu- 
tions would  perform  work  In  the  public  In- 
terest for  public  or  private  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations under  the  limitations  now  govern- 
ing such  work  when  performed  by  students  In 
work-study  programs  who  attend  public  or 
private  nonprofit  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation: and  (C)  to  substitute  for  the  present 
administrative  expense  provision  (sec.  144(b) 
of  EOA  authorizing  reimbursement  for  ad- 
ministrative expenses  up  to  5  percent  of 
Federal  payments  for  off-campus  work)  the 
provision  described  In  the  explanation  of  sec- 
tion 409.  Infra. 

Section  407,  agreements  with  institutions, 
would  require  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion that  desire  to  obtain  funds  for  any  or 
all  of  the  three  assistance  programs  to  enter 
Into  an  agreement  with  the  Commissioner. 
This  provision  would  replace  the  present  sec- 
tion 407  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  (conditions  of  agreement  to  participate 
In  BOO  program) .  section  204  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  (conditions 
of  agreement  to  participate  In   NDSL  pro- 


gram), and  section  144  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  (conditions  of  agree- 
ment to  participate  In  work-study  program) . 

Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a),  requiring 
Institutional  efforts  to  Identify  qualified 
youths  of  exceptional  financial  need,  is  sub- 
stantially the  language  of  the  present  para- 
graph   (3)    of  section  407(a)    of  the  HEA 

Paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (a) ,  providing 
for  the  establishment  of  student  loan  funds 
and  their  use.  and  payments  by  the  Commis- 
sioner to  reimburse  the  institution  for  los;rs 
from  teacher  loan  cancellations.  Is  substan- 
tially the  language  of  paragraphs  (1).  (2). 
and  (3)  of  section  204,  and  section  208  of 
NDEA,  except  where  modified  as  described  in 
the  explanation  of  section  405,  supra,  and 
except  for  the  addition  (subpar.  (C) )  of  lan- 
guage authorizing  the  Institution  to  with- 
draw from  a  student  loan  fund  such  amounts 
as  It  may  reallocate  pursuant  to  section  403 
(b) .  described,  supra. 

Paragraph  i4)  of  subsection  (a)  would 
provide  for  the  conduct  of  work-study  pro- 
grams In  which  the  Federal  share  of  student 
compensation  shall  not  exceed  90  percent. 
The  language  authorizing  Institutional 
matching  In  kind  and  regardless  of  source  is 
substantially  that  of  section  145  of  the  Eco- 
nomic OppKDrtunliy  Act  of  1964. 

Paragraph  (5)  would  provide  that  an  in- 
stitution shall  award  an  EOO  only  to  a  stu- 
dent who  Is  of  exceptional  financial  need, 
shall  give  preference  in  the  selection  of  stu- 
dents for  employment  under  a  work-study 
program  to  students  from  low-Income  fam- 
ilies, and  shall  extend  assistance  under  any 
of  the  three  programs  only  to  a  student  who 
Is  In  need  of  such  assistance  in  order  to  pur- 
sue a  course  of  study  at  the  Institution. 
These  are  the  requirements  of  existing  law 
except  that  the  described  test  of  need  (appli- 
cable in  the  present  NDSL  and  W-S  pro- 
grams) would  be  extended  to  apply  to  EOGs 
In  lieu  of  the  present  section  404(b)(4)  of 
HEA  that  requires  that  the  student  be  finan- 
cially unable  to  study  at  the  Institution 
but  for  the  EOO.  In  addition,  as  noted  In  the 
description  of  section  405,  supra,  the  NDSL 
preference  for  academically  superior  students 
would  be  omitted. 

Paragraph  (6)  consolidates  existing  pro- 
visions of  law  relative  to  full-time  and  half- 
time  attendance  of  students  eligible  for  as- 
sistance  under   the   three   programs. 

Paragraph  (7)  reflects  existing  provisions 
of  law  Intended  to  make  assistance  under 
each  program  reasonably  available  to  all 
eligible  students. 

Paragraph  (8)  represents  a  change  In  in- 
stitutional malntenance-of-effort  require- 
ments. The  new  provision  would  require  the 
Institution  to  expend  for  student  assistance 
from  non-Federal  sources,  in  any  year  for 
which  It  receives  an  allotment  under  the  new 
part  A,  an  amount  equal  to  its  average  of 
such  expenditures  for  the  3  fiscal  years  pre- 
ceding the  fiscal  year  In  which  the  allotment 
was  applied  for.  In  specified  situations  of  in- 
stitutional hardship,  the  Commissioner  Is 
authorized  to  set  a  lower  malntenance-of- 
effort  level. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  407  makes  clear 
that  an  institution  may  participate  In  all 
three  programs,  In  any  two  programs,  or  In 
only  one  program,  at  Its  option.  An  election 
In  this  regard  may  be  amended  subsequently 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  407  empowers 
the  Commissioner  to  agree  to  modifications 
of  agreements  entered  Into  under  the  sec- 
tion, consistent  with  the  requirements  of 
the  section  and  other  provisions  of  the  con- 
solidated programs. 

Section  408,  Loans  to  institutions,  would 
substantially  reenact  the  present  section  207 
of  the  NDEA.  broadened,  however,  to  permit 
an  Institution  to  borrow  from  the  Commis- 
sioner in  order  to  meet  the  lO-percent 
matching  requirement  of  the  work-study 
program.  The  proposed  subsection  id) 
(modification  of  agreements  or  loans)  is 
adapted  from  section  209(a)   of  the  NDEA. 
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Section  409,  Expenses  of  administration, 
would  provide,  in  subsection  (a),  for  an 
annual  payment  to  a  participating  institu- 
tion. In  lieu  of  reimbursement  for  actual 
administrative  expenses,  of  3  percent  of  the 
Institution's  annual  expenditure  of  Its  allot- 
ment plus  related  non-Federal  matching. 
Payments  could  not  exceed  $125,000  In  any 
fiscal  year. 

Subsection  (b)  would  permit  a  section  407 
agreement  to  Include  provlslona  authorizing 
the  Institution  to  use  a  portion  of  Its  work- 
study  allocations  to  cover  its  administrative 
expenses  (In  addition  to  the  In-lleu  payment 
of  subsection  (a) )  in  developing  or  carrying 
out  a  program  to  demonstrate  or  explore  the 
feasibility  or  value  of  methods  of  cooperative 
education  involving  alternate  periods  of  full- 
time  academic  study  at  the  Institution  and 
periods  of  full-time  public  or  private  employ- 
ment. 

Section  410,  Definitions,  would  Include  pro- 
prietary Institutions  In  the  definition  of  in- 
stitution of  higher  education  for  purposes  of 
the  work-study  program  In  order  that  they 
may  participate  as  described  in  the  explana- 
tion of  section  406,  supra,  and  would  Include 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  In 
the  definition  of  State  in  order  to  make  an 
Institution  of  higher  education  that  might  be 
established  In  the  territory  eligible  to  partici- 
pate in  the  consolidated  programs.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  section  restates  present  law. 
Subsection  (b)  of  section  402  of  the  bill 
would  provide  for  the  transition  from  the 
present  separate  EOO,  NDSL,  and  W-S  pro- 
grams. EOG's  awarded  prior  to  the  consolida- 
tion would  be  continued  under  the  terms  of 
the  consolidation.  Student  loan  funds  estab- 
lished under  title  II,  NDEA.  would  be  pre- 
served for  use  under  the  consolidation,  but 
subject  to  the  new  administrative  expense 
provisions.  Teaching  service  would  qualify 
for  the  expanded  loan  forgiveness  described 
supra  if  performed  after  June  30,  1969,  re- 
gardless of  when  the  loan  was  made.  Effective 
with  respect  to  appropriations  for  fiscal  years 
ending  on  or  after  June  30.  1970,  the  present 
separate  EOO,  NDSL,  and  W-S  programs 
would  be  repealed. 

Section  403.  One-Year  Extension  of  Educa- 
tional Opportunity  Grant,  National  De- 
fense Student  Loan,  and  Work-Study  Pro- 
grams 

Each    of    the    above-captloned    programs 
would  be  extended  through  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1969,  without  change. 
Part  B — Amendments  to  sttLdent  loan 
insurance  programs 
Section  421.   Authorizing  deferment  of  re- 
payment   of    State    or    privately    Insured 
loan  during  attendance  of  student  bor- 
rower  at    eligible    institution    or    during 
military,  Peace  Corpe.  or  VISTA  service; 
and  authorizing  Federal   payment  of  all 
Interest  accruing  during  any  such  attend- 
ance or  service 

Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  would 
amend  section  428  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  by  adding  a  new  subsection 
directing  the  Commissioner  to  encourage 
the  inclusion.  In  State  loan  programs  and 
State  or  nonprofit  private  loan  Insurance 
programs,  of  provisions  authorizing  or  re- 
quiring that  Installments  of  principal  need 
not  be  paid  during  any  period  during  which 
the  borrower  Is  a  full-time  student  In  an 
eligible  Institution,  or  for  periods  of  not 
to  exceed  3  years  while  the  borrower  is  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces,  a  full-time 
volunteer  In  the  Peace  Corps,  or  a  volunteer 
In  VISTA.  In  the  case  of  any  State  or  non- 
profit private  student  loan  Insurance  pro- 
gram containing  such  a  provision,  any  such 
period  would  be  excluded  In  determining 
the  maximum  period  of  the  loan  (16  years 
from  the  date  of  execution  of  the  note)  or 
the  maximum  period  of  repayment  (10  years 
from  payment  of  the  first  Installment). 


Subsection  (b)  of  this  section  would 
amend  section  427(a)  (2)  (C)  (1)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  which  pro- 
vides that  Installments  of  principal  need 
not  be  paid  on  a  federally  Insured  loan  dur- 
ing any  period  during  which  the  borrower 
Is  a  full-time  student  In  an  Institution  of 
higher  education,  so  as  to  extend  this  de- 
ferment to  studenta  attending  any  eligible 
institution.  The  term  "eligible  institution," 
as  amended  by  section  430(a)  of  the  bill, 
would  refer  both  to  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  to  those  vocational  schools 
now  meeting  the  definition  of  eligible  Insti- 
tution contained  In  section  17(a)  of  the 
National  Vocational  Student  Loan  Insurance 
Act  of  1965,  which  would  be  merged  Into  the 
higher  education  loan  Insurance  program  by 
section  430  of  the  bill. 

Subsection  (b)  would  also  make  a  tech- 
nical adjustment  of  the  deferment  accorded 
by  section  427(a)  (2)  (Iv)  to  VISTA  volun- 
teers so  as  to  reflect  the  enactment  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Amendments  of 
1967.  No  substantive  change  would  be 
effected. 

Subsection  (c)  would  amend  section  428 
(a)  (2)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
to  Increase  the  Interest  payment  made  by  the 
Commissioner  from  3  percent  per  annum  to 
the  total  amount  of  Interest  which  accrues 
on  the  loan  during  any  period  during  which 
payment  of  principal  is  deferred  because  the 
borrower  Is  attending  an  eligible  Institution 
or  is  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces,  or  a 
volunteer  in  the  Peace  Corps  or  VISTA. 

Subsection  (d>.  essentially  a  transitional 
provision,  deals  with  the  effect  of  the  sec- 
tion upon  loans  Insured  pursuant  to  the  loan 
Insurance  provisions  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  that  are  outstanding  upon  the 
60th  day  after  enactment  of  the  bill.  In 
such  cases,  where  the  borrower  attends  an 
eligible  institution,  or  performs  up  to  3  years 
of  military.  Peace  Corps,  or  VISTA  service  on 
or  after  such  60th  day.  the  subsection  would 
(1)  authorize  deferral  of  repayment  of  any 
such  loan  from  a  State  loan  program,  or  In- 
sured under  a  State  or  private  nonprofit  pro- 
gram, during  such  attendance  or  service;  (2) 
provide  for  the  Commissioner  to  pay  Interest 
on  any  such  outstanding  loan  (whether  made 
under  a  State  loan  program,  or  Insured  under 
a  State.  Federal,  or  private  nonprofit  pro- 
gram) during  any  such  attendance  or  service. 
The  provision  respecting  deferment  of  prin- 
cipal payments  on  loans  insured  by  the  Com- 
missioner would  be  effective  with  respect  to 
loans  outstanding  upon  the  date  of  the  bill's 
enactment.  In  regard  to  periods  of  attendance 
occurring  on  or  after  such  date  or  after 
June  30.  1968.  whichever  Is  later.  This  latter 
provision  Is  also  made  effective  at  such  time 
to  loans  "made  by  the  Commissioner"  so  as 
to  anticipate  the  merger  by  section  430  of 
the  bill  of  the  National  Vocational  Student 
Loan  Insurance  Act  of  1965,  which  In  section 
10  (to  become  section  433  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965)  establishes  a  standby  pro- 
gram of  direct  loans  to  vocational  students. 

Section  422.  Coordination  between  non-Fed- 
eral and  Federal  programs  with  respect  to 
maximum  amounts  of  Individual  loans  In- 
sured. Issuance  of  installment  obligations, 
and  minimum  amounts  of  repayments  in- 
stallments on  such  loans 
The  amendments  to  be  made  by  this  sec- 
tion are  designed  to  accomplish  the  general 
objective  stated  in  the  caption  by  establish- 
ing a  maximum  amount  that  may  be  loaned 
to  any  one  student  under  a  State  or  private 
nonprofit  insured  loan  program,  raising  the 
maximum  amount  of  loans  Insured  by  the 
Commissioner  so  as  to  equal  the  amount  In- 
surable under  State  or  private  nonprofit  pro- 
grams, requiring  Installment  obligations  to 
Issue   on   loans   Insured    under   a   State   or 
private  nonprofit  Insured  loan  program  re- 
gardless of  loan  size  (as  Is  now  required  in 
the   case  of   federally   insured   loans),   and 


making  the  minimum  annual  repayment  of 
Insured  loans  the  same  In  the  non-Federal 
programs  as  is  currently  In  effect  in  the  Fed- 
eral programs. 

Subsection  (a).  Annual  maximum  of  S1.500. 
aggregate  maximum  of  $7,500. — Paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  would  amend  section 
428(b)(1)(A)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965  to  provide  that  the  maximum  amount 
of  loans  to  any  one  student  outstanding  at 
any  one  time  that  may  be  insured  by  State 
and  private  nonprofit  loan  Insurance  agencies 
is  $7,500.  The  amendment  also  clarifies  the 
application  of  the  loan  ceilings  per  student 
to  loans  made  pursuant  to  a  line  of  credit. 

Paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  would 
amend  section  425(a)(1)  of  such  act  to  in 
effect  provide  that  the  maximum  amount  of 
loans  to  undergraduate  (as  well  as  graduate 
or  professional )  students  that  may  be  Insured 
by  the  Commissioner  In  an  academic  year  or 
Its  equivalent  would  be  $1,500  rather  than 
$1,000,  and  that  the  aggregate  amount  of 
loans  that  may  be  outstanding  at  any  one 
time  for  such  students  would  be  $7,500  rather 
than  $5,000.  thus  eliminating  the  existing 
distinction  In  this  respect  t>etween  the  two 
categories  of  students. 

Swbsecfton  (b).  Issuance  of  installment  ob- 
ligations.— This  subsection  would  amend  sec- 
tion 428(b)(1)(D)  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  so  as  to  require  the  Issuance  of 
installment  obligations  on  loans  Insured  un- 
der a  State  or  private  nonprofit  Insured  loan 
program  regardless  of  the  size  of  such  loan. 
At  present,  installment  obligations  are  re- 
quired with  respect  only  to  the  aggregate  of 
such  loans  to  any  student  In  excess  of  $2,000. 
The  change  would  conform  the  Installment 
requirement  applicable  to  nonfederally  in- 
sured loans  under  the  program  to  the  install- 
ment requirement  now  applicable  to  federally 
insured  loans. 

Subsection  (c).  Minimum  annual  repay- 
ments.— This  subsection  would  amend  sec- 
tion 428(b)  (1)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965  by  adding  a  new  subparagraph  which 
would  provide  that  the  State  or  private  non- 
profit guarantee  agency  must  require  the 
borrower  to  repay  the  total  of  his  loans  In- 
sured under  the  program  of  a  given  Insurer 
at  a  rate  of  not  less  than  $360  per  year. 

Subsection  (d)  would  provide  that  the 
amendments  of  this  section  would  be  effec- 
tive with  respect  to  loans  made  on  or  after 
the  60th  day  after  enactment  of  the  bill,  ex- 
cept that  pre-existing  loans  would  be  taken 
Into  account,  on  or  after  such  60th  day.  In 
computing  the  maximum  allowable  loans, 
and  the  minimum  repayments. 

Section  423.  Federal  Guarantee  of  Student 
Loans  Insured  by  States  or  Nonprofit  Pri- 
vate   Institutions    or    Organizations,    and 
Federal  Advance  to  Reserve  F^lnd3  of  Stu- 
dent  Loan   Insurance   Programs   of   Such 
States,   Institutions,   or  Organizations. 
Subsection  (a).  Federal  guarantee  of  stu- 
dent loans  insured  by  State  or  nonprofit  pri- 
vate institutions  or  organizations. — This  sub- 
section would  amend  section  428  of  the  High- 
er Education  Act  of  1965,  and  related  sections, 
so  as  to  authorize  the  Commissioner  to  enter 
into  a  guarantee  agreement  with  any  State 
or  nonprofit  private  insurer  under  the  pro- 
gram to  guarantee  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  80  percent  of  each  student  loan  in- 
sured by  such  Insurer.  No  guarantee  premium 
would  be  charged.  The  gurantee  would  also 
extend  to  Insured  loans  outstanding  upon 
enactment  of  this  subsection,  but  only  with 
respect  to  defaults  occurring  on  or  after  the 
effective  date  of  the  guarantee  agreements 
with  the  Insurers  of  such  loans.  Losses  under 
the  guarantee  would  be  made  payable  from 
the  student  loan  Insurance  fund   (sec.  431, 
HEA). 

Inasmuch  as  the  purpose  of  the  Federal 
guarantee  Is  to  multiply  by  a  factor  of  5  the 
dollar  value  of  loans  that  Insurers  would  be 
permitted  to  Insure  under  State  law,  the 
guarantee  would  be  available  only  to  those 
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insuren  In  States  that  p«rmlt  a  Federal  guar- 
antee to  serve  In  Ueu  of  reeerve  fund*. 

SubgectUm  (t>).  Federal  adv^Tuset  to  re- 
serve fund*  of  studerit  loan  iruurance  pro- 
gramt  of  States  or  nonprofit  private  irutitu- 
tkma  or  orffanUations. — The  preeent  tlTV^ 
million  authorization  for  advance*  to  State 
and  nonprofit  private  student  loan  insur- 
ance programs  would  be  tncreaaed  by  an 
additional  tiav^  million.  This  latter  sum 
would  become  available  In  flacal  year  1040. 
would  remain  available  until  expended,  and 
would  be  advanced  to  a  State  or  nonprofit 
private  program  only  to  the  extent  that  the 
advance  would  be  equally  matched  by  un- 
encumbered amounts  in  the  program's  own 
reserve  funds  (exclusive  of  amount*  prevl- 
oiisly  received  from  the  Federal  Oovemment 
as  an  advance  under  the  loan  insurance 
program).  In  this  regard.  It  might  be  noted 
that  reserve  funds  that  are  released  by  vir- 
tue of  the  Federal  guaranty  described  in  the 
explanation  of  subsection  (a),  supra,  would 
thereby  become  available  for  matching  Fed- 
eral advances. 

From  appropriations  pursuant  to  the  above 
authorization,  the  Commissioner  would  be 
required  to  reserve  15  percent  to  advance 
to  Insurers  conducting  programs  that  insure 
loans  without  regard  to  the  residence  or 
domicile  of  student  borrowers,  and  In  which 
there  are  participating  lending  Institutions 
of  more  than  one  Staate.  This  15  percent 
would  be  advanced  without  regard  to  the 
State  allotment  formula  governing  the  re- 
maining advances  from   the   appropriation. 

It  Is  Intended  that  the  additional  Federal 
advance  funds  to  be  made  available  by  the 
amendments  of  subsection  (b)  be  employed 
so  as  to  effect  an  optimal  Increase  in  the 
number  of  Insured  loans.  For  this  reason. 
It  Is  contemplated  that  such  funds  would 
be  advanced  solely  to  Insurers  that  have 
entered  Into  a  guaranty  agreement  with  the 
Commissioner,  as  described  tn  the  explana- 
tion of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  of  the 
bill,  supra. 

Section  434.  Extension  of  Authority  for  Pay- 
ments to  Reduce  Student  Interest  Cost 
Paragraph  (4)  of  section  428(a)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  would  be 
amended  to  extend  for  5  years  the  authority 
of  the  Commissioner  to  make  payments  to 
reduce  student  Interest  costs.  The  authority 
of  the  Commissioner  to  Insure  student  loans 
would  be  extended  for  2  years  by  section 
431   of  the  bill,  described  infra. 

Section  425.  Technical  Amendment* 

Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  would 
amend  the  caption  of  section  427  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1966  so  as  to  make 
It  Immediately  apparent  that  the  section 
relates  only  to  student  loans  insured  by  the 
Commissioner.  No  substantive  change  woiild 
be  effected. 

Subsection  (b)  would  authorize  the  Com- 
missioner to  delegate  to  any  public  or  non- 
profit private  agency  or  institution.  Inci- 
dent to  his  utilization  of  Its  services,  certain 
of  his  functions  related  to  the  Issuance  of 
Insurance  certificates,  determinations  and 
actions  required  upon  the  default,  death,  or 
disability  of  a  student  under  the  Federal 
loan  Insurance  program,  and  the  exercise  of 
various  legal  powers  and  responsibilities  (ex- 
clusive of  the  Issuance  of  regulations  and 
the  bringing  of  suit  tn  the  name  of  the 
United  States). 

Subsection  (c)(1)  would  make  clear  that 
students  In  Institutions  abroad  that  were 
made  eligible  under  the  reduced-Interest 
loan  Insurance  program  by  the  International 
Education  Act  of  1966  are  required  to  be 
nationals  of  the  United  States. 

Subsection  (c)(2)  would  make  pension 
funds  eligible  lenders  If  approved  by  the 
Conunlssloner  for  this  purpose. 

Section  426.  Fees  Payable  to  Eligible  Lenders 

Thia  section  would  amend  various  sections 

of  the  loan  insurance  provisions  so  as  to  re- 


quire the  Commissioner  to  pay  to  each  eli- 
gible lender  certain  fees,  to  be  set  on  an 
appropriate  basis  by  the  Secretary,  as  fol- 
lows: 

(A)  An  application  fee  of  not  to  exceed 
$36  for  the  processing  of  each  application 
for  a  student  loan  (but  not  more  than  one 
with  respect  to  any  one  student  per  academic 
year)  that  is  approved  by  the  lender:  and 

(b)  A  consolidation  or  other  conversion 
fee  not  to  exceed  a  total  of  t35,  to  cover  ad- 
ministrative cost  incurred  by  the  lender  In 
connection  with  arranging  the  repayment 
schedule  for  a  student's  total  insured  In- 
debtedness (Including  any  Incidental  con- 
solidation of  notes,  etc.)  at  the  end  of  the 
student's  study  program  when  the  repay- 
ment obligation  begins. 

The  fees  would  be  paid  regardless  of  the 
adjusted  family  Income  of  the  student  bor- 
rower. 

These  amendments  would  be  effective  ret- 
roactively with  respect  to  any  Insured  loan 
made  on  or  after  June  1, 1967. 

SecUon  437.  Accrual  of  Federal  Interest 
Payment 

This  section  would  amend  subparagraph 
(A)  of  section  428(a)  (3)  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  BO  that  each  eligible  lender 
entitled  to  have  the  Federal  Government 
pay  It  Interest  on  behalf  of  fetudent  borrow- 
ers could  elect  to  have  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment  retain  and  accumulate  the  Federal  In- 
terest payments  on  student  loans,  and  to 
pay  over  such  accumulation  (with  Interest  at 
a  rate  determined  by  the  Treasury  In  the 
Ught  of  the  average  yield  of  U.S.  obUgstlons 
of  5-year  maturity)  when  the  final  payment 
of  principal  falls  due. 

The  amendment  would  be  effective  on  the 
60th  day  following  the  date  of  the  bill's 
enactment,  and  would  apply  to  all  loans 
then  outstanding. 

Section  428.  Increase  of  M»»itTiiim  Federal 
Insurance  Premium 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  429  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1966  would  be  amended  to 
Increase  from  one-fourth  of  1  percent  to 
one-half  of  1  percent  the  maximum  prenUum 
that  may  be  charged  by  the  Commissioner 
for  Federal  loan  Insurance. 

Section  429.  Federal  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations authorized  to  Invest  In  loans  for 
vocational  education 

The  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  193S  would 
be  amended  to  permit  Federal  savings  and 
loan  associations  to  invest  in  loans  for  voca- 
tional education.  These  associations  are  now 
empowered  to  Invest  In  loans  for  education 
at   colleges  or   unlveralties. 

Section  430.  ICerger  ot  National  Vocational 
Student  Loan  Insurance  Act  of  1965  with 
low-Interest  Insured  loan  program  of 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 

This  section  would  variously  amend  the 
Higher  Bducatlon  Act  of  1965  and  the  Na- 
tional Vocational  Student  Loan  Insurance 
Act  of  1965  so  as  to  merge  the  vocational 
Insured  loan  program  Into  the  higher  educa- 
tion Insured  loan  program.  The  principal 
substantive  effect  of  the  merger  would  be  to 
make  vocational  students  eligible  for  the 
more  generous  Insxired  loans  now  available 
only  to  students  pursuing  postsecondary 
education.  Authorization  for  direct  Federal 
loans  to  vocational  students  and  the  eligibil- 
ity of  students  in  proprietary  Institutions, 
now  contained  In  the  Vocational  Loan  In- 
surance Act,  would  be  retained  for  such 
students. 

There  would  be  eliminated  the  restriction 
upon  student  loans  of  Federal  credit  unions 
to  10  percent  of  their  assets. 

The  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
now  Included  only  under  the  vocational  loan 
Insurance  program,  would  be  Included  for 
all  purposes  In  the  merged  program. 

The  merger  would  be  effective  with  respect 
to  loans  made  on  or  after  the  60th  day  after 


the  date  of  the  bill's  enactment.  However,  in 
applying  requirements  setting  the  maximum 
amounts  that  may  b«  borrowed  and  the  mini- 
mum repayment  installments,  all  Insured 
loans  would  be  considered,  whenever  made. 
Inasmuch  as  vocational  students  would,  by 
virtue  of  the  merger,  become  eligible  for 
deferment  of  repayment  of  principal  during 
periods  of  attendance  at  any  eligible  Institu- 
tion (see  the  explanation  of  sec.  421,  supra), 
or  for  up  to  3  years  of  VISTA  service,  sub- 
section (1)(9)  provides  that  the  provisions 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  confeirlng  such 
eligibility  shall  apply  to  loans  made  by  the 
Commissioner  and,  with  the  consent  of  the 
lender.  loans  insured  by  the  Conunlssloner, 
to  vocational  students,  which  are  outstand- 
ing on  the  00th  day  after  the  bill's  enact- 
ment, but  only  with  respect  to  periods  of 
attendance  or  service  occurring  on  or  after 
such  60tb  day. 

Section  431.  Extension  of  Federal  Loan 
Insurance  Program 

The  Federal  loan  insurance  program  would 
be  extended  for  2  fiscal  years,  through  fiscal 
1970. 

Part   C — Special  services  for  disadvantaged 
students 

Section  441.  Special  Services  for  Disadvan- 
taged Students 

This  section  of  tbs  bill  would  Insert  In 
title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  a  new 
section  entitled  "Special  Services  for  Disad- 
vantaged Students."  That  new  section  would, 
pending  the  becoming  effective  of  the  con- 
solidated student  assistance  program  pro- 
poeed  by  section  402  of  the  bill,  be  tempo- 
rarily Inserted  In  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the 
act  as  section  400  (the  present  sec.  400  being 
redesignated  as  sec.  410) ,  and  would,  simul- 
taneously with  the  becoming  effective  of  that 
program,  be  transferred  to  become  (together 
with  the  present  talent  search  section,  sec. 
408)  a  new  "Part  C:  Programs  to  Encourage 
Full  Utilization  of  Educational  Talent  and 
Opportunities"  consisting  of  those  two  sec- 
tions, redesignated  as  sections  441  and  442. 

The  new  section  would  authorize  appro- 
priations of  $16  million  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1960,  and  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  next  4  years,  to  finance 
a  program  of  remedial  or  other  special  serv- 
ices for  students  with  academic  pKstentlal 
who  are  enrolled  or  accepted  for  enrollment 
at  an  institution  of  higher  education,  and 
who.  by  reason  of  deprived  educational,  cul- 
tural, or  economic  background,  are  In  need 
of  such  services  to  assist  them  to  Initiate, 
continue,  or  resume  their  higher  education. 
The  Commissioner  would  be  authorized  to 
make  project  grants  to,  or  contracts  with,  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education — or  other  pub- 
lic or  nonprofit  private  agencies  and  orga- 
nizations when  a  grant  to,  or  contract  with, 
such  an  agency  or  organization  can  make  an 
especially  significant  contribution  to  the 
objectives  of  this  section — to  pay  part  or  all 
of  the  coet  of  planning,  developing,  or  carry- 
ing out  programs  or  projects  for  such  serv- 
ices, such  as  programs  or  projects  to  remedy 
such  students'  academic  deficiencies 
(through  counseling,  tutorial,  or  other  edu- 
cational services.  Including  special  summer 
programs ) ,  or  to  encourage  or  assist  such 
students,  through  career  guidance,  place- 
ment, or  other  student  personnel  services  to 
enter,  continue,  or  resume  higher  education, 
or  to  Identify,  encourage,  and  counsel  such 
students  with  a  view  to  their  undertaking 
graduate  or  professional  training. 

In  the  development  of  terms  and  condi- 
tions applicable  to  grants  or  contracts  under 
this  program,  the  Commissioner  would  con- 
sult with  the  Advisory  Council  on  Financial 
Aid  to  Students  established  by  section  481 
of  the  bill. 

The  Commissioner  would  be  authorized  to 
transfer  funds  under  this  section  to  other 
Federal  agencies  for  use  by  them  for  pvx- 
poses  authorized  by  this  section  and  to  ac- 
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cept  funds  from  other  agencies  for  like  pur- 
poses. 

TTrUC  V — KDCCATION  PSOrCSSIONS  DXVKLOPICXNT 
(Al(Xm>l<KNTS  TO  ITTLS  V  OF  HICHBB  EOtJCA- 

noN  ACTor  lees) 
Section  501.  Provisions  of  Medical  Insurance 

Coverage  to  Teacher  Corps  Members  Not 

Otherwise  Covered 

This  section  would  add  at  the  end  of  sec- 
tion 514  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1066 
a  new  subsection  (e),  under  which  the  Com- 
missioner would  be  auUiorlzed  to  cover  the 
cost  of  medical  (including  hospitalization) 
Insurance  for  members  of  the  Teacher  Corps 
who  do  not  otherwise  obtain  such  Insurance 
under  the  Teacher  (3orp8  program.  The  Com- 
missioner now  is  authorized  to  pay  such 
costs  directly  under  subsection  (d)  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Teacher  (Torps  who  have  been 
employed  by,  and  Intend  to  return  to,  a 
local  educational  agency  or  Institution  of 
higher  education  which  has  such  an  Insur- 
ance program.  Also,  under  section  513(a),  in- 
surance coverage  Is  one  of  the  costs  the  Com- 
missioner may  pay  when,  pursuant  to  an 
arrangement  made  under  that  section,  mem- 
bers of  the  Teacher  Corps  are  trained  at  In- 
stitutions of  higher  education  or  local  edu- 
cational agencies.  If  such  Institution  or 
agency  provides  Insurance  coverage  for  Its 
students  or  teachers  generally.  The  provision 
added  by  the  bill  would  authorize  the  Com- 
missioner to  provide  medical  Insurance  cov- 
erage for  Teacher  Corps  members  who  were 
not  employed  by,  and  during  their  service 
In  the  Teacher  Corps  are  neither  trained  at 
nor  assigned  to,  an  institution  or  agency 
that  provides  such  benefits. 

Section  502.  Authorizing  State  Educational 
Agencies  To  Administer  Directly  Programs 
of  Teacher  and  Teacher  Aide  Recruitment 
and  Training 

This  section  would  amend  sections  518  and 
520  of  subpart  2  of  title  V  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965 — Inserted  In  that  title 
by  Public  Law  90-35 — so  that  a  State  educa- 
tional agency  administering  a  State  plan 
under  that  subpart  could  use  all  or  p>&rt  of 
the  State's  allotment  for  carrying  out  direct- 
ly a  program  of  attracting  and  qualifying 
teachers  and  teacher  aides  under  that  sub- 
part. Under  present  law  the  State  agency 
must  allocate  such  funds  among  local  edu- 
cational agencies  for  use  by  the  latter  for 
such  programs. 

Section  503.  Technical  Corrections 
This  section  would  make  technical  con- 
forming amendments  to  section  524(a)  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  by  chang- 
ing the  term  "career  In  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary education"  to  read  "career  In  elemen- 
tary or  secondary  education  or  postsecondary 
vocational  education."  This  change  was  in- 
advertently omitted  from  Public  Law  90-35 
which  extended  the  teacher  fellowship  pro- 
gram to  Include  graduate  education,  for, 
among  other  things,  vocational  education 
personnel  at  the  postsecondary  level. 

rnXE    VI — INSTEtJCTIONAL    EQinPMENT    AKD 
MA1XSIAt,8 

Part  A — Equipment  and  materials  for  higher 
education  {amendments  to  higher  educa- 
tion act  of  1965) 

Section  601.  Extension  of  Programs 
This  section  would  extend  the  programs 
under  put  A  of  title  VI  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  for  6  years  through  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1073,  and  would 
authorize  for  these  purposes  appropriations 
of  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  after  the 
fiscal  year  1968. 

Section  602.  Elimination  of  subject  limita- 
tions; extension  of  assistance  to  graduate 
Instruction 

Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  would 
amend  part  A  of  title  VI  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of   1966   so   as   to   provide  that 


eligible  projects  may  Include  laboratory  and 
other  special  equipment  (except  athletic  or 
recreational  equipment)  suitable  for  use  in 
providing  education  in  all  subject  matter 
areas,  and  would  eliminate  the  limitation 
to  the  undergraduate  level. 

Subsection  (b)  would  add  to  title  VI  a  new 
section  610,  under  which  the  Commissioner 
would  be  required  to  consult  with  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  In  developing  gen- 
eral policy  under  this  title  with  reepect  to 
Federal  assistance  for  the  purchase  of  labora- 
tory or  other  special  eqvilpment  for  graduate 
education  In  the  natural  or  physical  sciencee. 
Part  B — Equipment  and  material  for  elemen- 
tary  and    secondary    ediLcation    (amend- 
ments to  title  III  of  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1958) 

Section  621.  Extension  of  program 
Section  621  would  extend  from  fiscal  year 
1968  through  fiscal  year  1973  the  authoriza- 
tion for  appropriations  for  equipment  under 
title  in  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  of  1958,  and  would  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
such  extended  period. 

Section  622.  Elimination  of  subject  limita- 
tions, and  merger  of  section  12  of  National 
Foundation  on  Arts  and  Humanities  Act  in 
title  in  of  National  Defense  Education  Act 
Effective  July  1,  1968,  section  622(a)  would 
eliminate     the    subject-matter     limitations 
from  title  in  of  the  NDEA  and  would  thus 
permit  the  acquisition  under  title  m  of  the 
NDEA  of  laboratory  and  other  special  equip- 
ment (other  than  athletic  and  recreational 
equipment) ,  and  minor  remodeling,  suitable 
for  providing  education,  without  restriction 
to    education    In    specified    subject-matter 
areas.    (It  would  also  allow  appropriations 
under  that  title  for  supervisory  or  related 
services  to  be  used  In  those  subject-matter 
areas  for  which  equipment  and  materials  are 
acquired  under  the  State  plan,  so  long  as  the 
special  provision  relating  to  supervisory  serv- 
ices remains  In  effect.)'  It  would,  concomi- 
tantly, add  a  new  section  306  to  that  title  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  grants  or  loans  imder  that 
title  for  equipment  or  materials  to  be  used 
for  sectarian  Instruction  or  religious  worship. 
Section  622(b)  of  the  bill  would  make  all 
amendments  In  section  622  applicable  be- 
ginning with  fiscal  year  1969. 
Section  623.  Provision  for  wl thin-State  equal- 
ization In  State-Imposed  requirements  for 
financial    participation    of    projects    ap- 
plicants 

Section  623  would  amend  section  303(a) 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958  by  adding  a  new  requirement  to  State 
plans  under  title  in  of  that  act  so  set  forth 
any  requirements  Imposed  under  the  State 
plan  on  applicants  for  financial  participation 
In  projects  ..sslsted  under  title  m.  Includ- 
ing any  requirement  to  take  into  account  the 
relative  resources  available  to  such  ap- 
plicants. 

Section  624.  Payment  of  State  administrative 
expenses  out  of  project  funds  In  lieu  of 
separate  funding 

Section  624  would  amend  sections  301,  302, 
303(a) ,  and  304  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1958  to  eliminate  the  separate 
authorization  for  appropriations  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  State  plans  and  for  super- 
visory services,  and  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  thfe  acquisition  of  equipment  and 
minor  remodeling  to  be  used  for  adminis- 
trative expenses  (on  the  same  50-50  match- 
ing basis  as  expenditures  for  equipment) . 
However,  Federal  payments  with  respect  to 
expenditures  for  administration  of  the  State 
plan  could  not  exceed  3  percent  of  the  total 
payments  made  to  the  State  under  title  HI, 


'  For  proposed  repeal  of  the  special  pro- 
visions for  supervisory  services,  effective  with 
the  fiscal  year  1970,  see  sec.  624  of  the  bill. 


or  $60,000  if  greater.  These  amendments 
would  be  effective  with  respect  to  fiscal 
years  beginning  after  June  30,   1969. 

Section  625.  Private  schools:  Authorizing  less 
than  maximum  set-aside  for  loans;  repeal- 
ing loan  allotment  formula;  and  authoriz- 
ing loans  to  American-sponsored  schools 
serving  American  children  abroad 
Section  626  would,  effective  beginning  with 
fiscal   1969,  amend  sections  302  and  205  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958 
to  authorize  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
to    reserve    for   loans    to    nonprofit    private 
schools  up  to  12  percent,  rather  than  require 
a  reservation  of  a  flat  12  percent,  of  the  ap- 
propriations   for   title   ni    of   that   act.    It 
would  eliminate  the  requirement  for  allot- 
ting those  reserved  amounts  among  the  sev- 
eral States  according  to  formula.  It  would 
also  make  eligible  for  loans  schools  outside 
the  United  States  which  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  determines  to  be  founded  or 
sponsored  by  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
but  In  making  any  such  loans,  the  Commis- 
sioner would  be  required  to  give  priority  to 
schools  serving  primarily  children  of  Ameri- 
can citizens. 

Section  625  of  the  bill  would  further 
amend  section  305  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958  to  provide  that  the 
Interest  rate  on  such  loans  shall  be  based  on 
the  current  average  market  yield  on  com- 
parable outstanding  marketable  obligations 
of  the  United  States,  rather  than  on  all  out- 
standing markeUble  obligations  of  the 
United  States. 

TITLK  vn GUroANCE,  COUNSELING,  AND  TESTINO 

( ADMENDMENTS  TO  PART  A  OF  TITLE  V  OF  NA- 
TIONAL   DEFENSE    EDUCATION    ACT    OF    1968) 

Section  701.  Extension  of  Program 
Section '701  would  extend  for  5  years — i.e., 
the  fiscal  years  1969  through  1973 — the  pro- 
gram under  title  V-A  of  the  NDEA  of  1968, 
and  would  authorize  appropriations  of  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  extended 
period. 

TITLE  VIU — LANGUAGE  DEVELOPMENT  (AMEND- 
MENTS TO  TITLE  VI  OF  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 
EDUCATION    ACT    OF    196S) 

Section  801.  Extension  of  Program 
This  section  would  extend  for  5  years,  un- 
til the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1973,  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  under  section  601 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958  to  arrange  with  institutions  of  higher 
education  for  the  establishment  and  opera- 
tion of  language  and  area  centers  and  to  pay 
stipends  to  Individuals  undergoing  advanced 
training  In  modern  foreign  languages,  as  well 
as  the  research  authority  In  this  field  under 
section  602,  and  would  authorize  for  these 
purposes  appropriations  of  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  during  that  period. 

TITLE  IX — NETWOBKS  FOR  KNOWLEDGE 

Section  001.  Sharing  of  Educational  and  Re- 
lated Resources  Among  College  and  Uni- 
versities 

This  section  would  redesignate  title  Vin 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  as  title 
IX,  and  Insert  a  new  title  Vlll — Networks 
for  Knowledge. 

Section  801  of  the  new  title  would  author- 
ize a  program  of  project  grants  to  stimulate 
colleges  and  universities  to  share  their  tech- 
nical and  other  educational  and  administra- 
tive facilities  and  resources  through  coopera- 
tive arrangements  while  maintaining  their 
institutional  identities,  and  to  test  and  dem- 
onstrate the  effectiveness  of  a  variety  of  such 
arrangements,  preferably  on  a  multl-lnstl- 
tutlonal  basis.  Such  grants  might  be  made 
directly  to  the  colleges  or  universities  In- 
volved or,  when  deemed  more  effective,  to 
other  established  public  or  nonprofit  private 
agencies  or  organizations.  Assistance  under 
this  title  would  be  authorized  for  planning, 
developing,  or  carrying  out,  among  others, 
such  cooperative  arrangements 
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(1)  collect  and  share  modem  cturtcuUr 
materUla  and  promising  currlcular  develop- 
ments: 

(2)  develop  effective  systems  tor  proceaalng 
and  maintaining  financial  and  student  rec- 
ords; 

(3)  share  classroom,  library,  or  laboratory 
faclUtlee  and  the  necessary  books,  materials, 
and  equipment,  or  afford  access  to  specialized 
library  collections  through  preparation  of 
Interlnatltutlonal  catalogs  and  through  de- 
velopment of  systems  and  preparation  of 
suitable  media  for  electronic  or  other  rapid 
transmission  of  materials: 

(4)  establish  and  Jointly  operate  closed- 
circuit  television  facilities: 

(5)  establish  and  jointly  operate  electronic 
computer  networks  for  such  purposes  as  fi- 
nancial and  student  records,  student  course 
work,  or   transmission  of  library   materials; 

(6)  exchange  faculty  on  a  part-  or  full- 
time  basis  or  otherwise  arrange  for  strength- 
ening the  academic  programs  of  participating 
Institutions;  and 

(7)  for  other  projects  to  promote  the  pur- 
poses of  the  program.  In  the  case  of  projects 
for  sharing  library  facilities  through  elec- 
tronic transmission  of  data,  grants  could 
not  be  used  to  pay  for  electronic  transmission 
terminals.  In  the  case  of  projects  Involving 
computer  networks,  grants  could  not  be 
lued  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  operating  the  ter- 
minals or  central  computer  facilities,  except 
( 1 )  such  costs  of  systems  development  and 
programing  of  computers  and  transmission 
costs  as  are  necessary  to  make  the  network 
operational.  (2)  the  administrative  and  pro- 
gram support  costs  of  the  central  computer 
facilities,  and  (3)  the  line-access  costs  of 
participating  institutions. 

Section  802  of  the  new  title  would  au- 
thorize the  appropriation  of  $8  million  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969.  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  next  4 
fiscal  years. 

TITt.«   X AMENDMtNTS  TO  TTn.«  VHl    (CW«E»A1. 

paoviBioNS)    or   hichcs  education   act  or 

t»aS  AND  TO  TTTLS  I  (CENEEAL  PEOVISIONS) 
AND  TTTLE  X  (MISCEI-LANEOUS  PKOVISIONS)  Or 
NATIONAL  DCTENSE   EDrCATlON   ACT  OF    19SS 

Section  1001.  Establishment  of  Avlsory  Coun- 
cil on  Graduate  Education:  Abolition  of 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  Advisory 
Committee 

Subsection  (a>  of  section  1001  would 
amend  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  by 
adding  a  new  section  90S  captioned  "Ad- 
visory Council  on  Graduate  Education." 

Under  subsection  (a)  of  the  new  section 
905.  there  would  be  established,  effective 
July  1.  1968.  an  Advisory  Council  on  Grad- 
uate Education  chaired  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Education.  The  Council  would  Include — 
In  addition  to  one  representative  each  from 
the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology  in  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  and  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities — 
members  appointed  by  the  Commissioner 
from  among  leading  authorities  in  the  field 
of  education. 

Subsection  (b>  of  the  new  section  905 
would  provide  that  the  Council  shall  advise 
the  Commissioner  on  matters  of  general  pol- 
icy arising  In  his  administration  of  programs 
relating  to  graduate  education. 

Subsection  (o  of  section  905  would  set 
forth  the  amounts  of  per  diem  compensa- 
tion and  travel  expense  which  may  be  paid 
to  members  of  the  Council. 

Subsection  (d)  of  section  905  would  au- 
thorize the  Commissioner  to  furnish  such 
assistance  i  Including  technical,  secretarial. 
and  clerical  assistance)  and  such  pertinent 
data  as  the  Council  may  require. 

Effective  July  1.  1968.  subsection  (b)  of 
section  1001  of  the  bill  would  repeal  section 
203  of  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act 
of  1963  (which  established  an  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Graduate  Education  to  advise  the 
Commissioner  on  grants  for  construction  of 


gndUAta  faculties)  and  would  amend  section 
a02(c)  of  such  act  to  provide  that  no  ap- 
plication for  a  grant  for  construction  of 
graduate  facilities  shall  be  approved  by  the 
Commissioner  without  the  advice  of  a  panel 
of  competent  specialists  who  are  not  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government  (In- 
stead of  the  superseded  provisions  for  ad- 
vice of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Graduate 
Education). 

Section   1003.  Dissemination  pf  Information 

This  section  would  add  a  new  section 
906  to  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 
Under  this  section,  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  more  effectively  the  provisions  of 
that  act.  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  of  1958.  the  Higher  Education  Facilities 
Act  of  1963.  and  other  acts  administered  by 
the  Commissioner  In  the  field  of  higher  edu- 
cation, the  Commissioner  would  be  required 
to  prepare  and  disseminate  to  Institutions  of 
higher  education.  State  agencies  concerned 
with  higher  education,  and  other  appropri- 
ate agencies  and  Institutions,  reports  on  pro- 
grams and  projects  assisted  under  such  acts 
.tnd  other  programs  and  projects  of  a  simi- 
lar nature,  and  catalogs,  reviews,  bibliogra- 
phies, abstracts,  analyse*  of  research  and  ex- 
perimentation, and  such  other  materials  as 
would  be  generally  useful  for  such  pur- 
pose 

The  Commissioner  would  .ilso  be  author- 
ized, upon  request,  to  provide  advice,  counsel, 
technical  .isslstance.  and  demonstrations  to 
the  above-described  agencies  and  Institu- 
tions to  Increase  the  quality  or  depth  or 
broaden  the  scope  of  their  educational  i>ro- 
grams. 

The  section  also  would  further  require  the 
Conunlssloner  to  prepare  and  disseminate  to 
such  agencies  and  Institutions  reports  setting 
forth  developments  In  the  utilization  and 
adaptation  of  projects  carried  out  pursuant 
to  such  acts. 

Section  1003.  Conforming  Definition  of  Insti- 
tution of  Higher  Education  In  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  to  Other  Definitions  Used 
In  the  Act  and  National  Defense  Education 
Act  of    1958 

This  section  would  amend  section  901(a) 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965;  that 
Is  former  section  801(a)  redesignated  by  sec- 
tion 901  of  the  bin  to  conform  the  definition 
of  "Institution  of  higher  education"  In  cer- 
tain respects  to  the  definition  contained  In 
section  435  of  that  act  (as  proposed  to  be 
amended  by  section  430  of  the  bill)  applica- 
ble to  the  loan  Insurance  programs,  and  to 
the  definition  contained  In  section  103(b) 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958  (as  It  would  be  amended  by  section 
402(bi(3)    of    the   bill). 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  1003  would 
amend  paragraph  (a)  of  section  901  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  by  adding  a 
provision,  common  in  other  higher  education 
assistance  programs,  which  permits  an  Insti- 
tution to  satisfy  accreditation  standards  If  It 
can  present  satisfactory  assurance  that  It  Is 
making  efforts  with  Its  available  resources 
to  meet  accreditation  standards  and  If  the 
Commissioner  determines  that  such  stand- 
ards win  be  met  within  a  reasonable  time. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  1003  would 
amend  the  definition  of  "Institution  of  higher 
education"  so  as  to  substitute  for  the  phrase 
"business  school  or  technical  Institution"  In 
paragraph  (a)  of  section  901  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  the  more  Inclusive 
phrase  "any  school  which  provides  not  less 
than  a  I-year  program  of  training  to  prepare 
students  for  gainful  employment  In  a -recog- 
nized occupation." 

Section  1004.  Insertion  of  Definition  of  "Com- 
bination of  Institutions  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion" In  Higher  Education  Act  of   1966 
Section  901  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965;  that  Is,  section  801  redesignated  by  sec- 
tion 901  of  the  bill  would  be  amended  by  the 
Insertion,  as  a  new  subsection  (J)  of  a  defi- 


nition of  the  term  "combination  of  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education."  The  term  would 
be  defined  as  a  group  of  Institutions  of  higher 
education  that  have  entered  Into  a  coopera- 
tive arrangement  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  a  common  objective,  or  a  public  or  pri- 
vate nonprofit  agency,  organization,  or  Insti- 
tution designated  or  created  by  a  group  of 
Institutions  of  higher  education  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  a  common  objective  on 
their  behalf. 

Section  1005.  Provision  In  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958  for  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  for  Schools 
of  Department  of  Interior  for  Indian  Chil- 
dren, and  for  Overseas  Dependents  Schools 
of  Department  of  Defense 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  1005  of  the  bill 
would  amend  section  1008  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  to  provide  for 
the  allotment  of  funds  to  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands  ( In  :  ddltlon  to  the 
other  outlying  areas  now  referred  to  In  sec- 
tion 1008)  under  section  302  of  title  III  and 
section  502  of  title  V-A  of  the  NDEA.  In 
addition,  the  subsection  provides  that  from 
the  amount  reserved  under  sections  302  and 
502  of  the  NDEA  the  Commissioner  shall  allot 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  for  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  operated  for  Indian  children 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  overseas  de- 
pendents' schools  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  title  III 
and  title  V-A  In  those  schools.  This  would 
be  In  accordance  with  policy  In  other  laws 
extending  aid  to  these  areas. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  1005  would 
amend  sections  302(a)(1).  302(b).  and  502 
(a)  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
of  1958  to  Increase  from  2  to  3  percent  the 
maximum  authorized  to  be  reserved  for  out- 
lying areas.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  1005 
would  amend  section  103(a)  of  the  act  (defi- 
nition of  the  term  "State")  so  as  to  carry 
through  the  purpose  of  the  amendment  to 
be  made  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  of 
the  bill.  These  two  subsections  of  the  bill 
would  take  Into  consideration  the  Inclusion 
In  sections  302  and  502  of  the  "lYust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands,  the  overseas  depend- 
ents' schools  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
and  the  schools  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  for  Indian  children.  This  would  be 
consistent  with  previous  legislation  extend- 
ing aid  under  other  programs  to  these  same 
areas. 

Subsection  (d)  of  section  1005  would 
make  the  section  effective  with  respect  to 
fiscal  years  ending  after  June  30,  1968.  It  Is 
to  be  noted  that  section  103(a)  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  of  1958,  to  be 
amended  by  subsection  (c)  of  section  1005 
of  the  bin.  would  also  be  amended,  effective 
with  respect  to  appropriations  for  fiscal 
yeaw  ending  on  or  after  June  30.  1970,  by 
section  402(b)(3)  of  the  bill.  Thus,  the  ex- 
planatory phrase  In  subsection  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 1005  of  the  bill,  "Section  103(a)  as 
previously  amended  by  this  Act,"  refers 
merely  to  the  order  of  the  two  section 
103(a)  amendments  as  they  appear  In  the 
bill.  Chronologically,  however,  the  section 
1005(c)  amendment  precedes  (I.e..  would 
become  effective  prior  to)  the  section  402 
(b)(3)    amendment. 

Section  1006.  Provisions  for  Adequate  Lead- 
time  and  for  Planning  and  Evaluation  In 
Higher  Education  Programs 
Section  1006  would  add  the  following  new 
sections    to    the   Higher    Education   Act    of 
1965: 

Section  907.  Program  planning  and  eval- 
uation for  higher  education  programs. — 
This  section  would  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary, 
to  be  available  to  the  Secretary  for  planning 
and  evaluating  programs  authorized  under 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  the  Na- 
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tlonal  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958,  and 
the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963. 
The  section  Is  patterned  after  section  402  of 
the  ElemenUry  and  Secondary  Education 
Amendments  of  1967. 

Section  908.  Advance  funding. — This  sec- 
tion would  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
acts  referred  to  In  the  new  section  907  to  be 
included  In  appropriation  acts  for  the  fiscal 
year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which  they 
would  be  made  available,  so  as  to  provide 
adequate  notice  of  available  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  to  responsible  State,  local, 
and  Federal  officers.  The  section  Is  patterned 
after  section  403  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Amendments  of  1967. 

Section  909.  Evaluation  reports  and  con- 
gressional  review. — The  Secretary  would  be 
required  to  transmit  an  annual  report,  no 
later  than  March  31  of  each  year,  to  the 
respective  committees  of  the  Congress  hav- 
ing legislative  jurisdiction  of  the  acts  re- 
ferred to  in  the  new  section  907  and  to  the 
respective  Committees  on  Appropriations, 
evaluating  the  results  and  effectiveness  of 
programs  and  projects  assisted  under  such 
acts,  and  his  related  recommendations.  A  re- 
port submitted  in  the  penultimate  fiscal 
year  for  which  appropriations  are  author- 
ized for  a  program  would  be  required  to  In- 
clude a  comprehensive  review  and  evalua- 
tion of  the  program  to  date,  together  with 
the  Secretary's  recommendations  as  to  pro- 
posed legislative  action. 

This  section  Is  patterned  on  section  404  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Amendments  of  1967. 

Section  910.  Contingent  extension  of  expir- 
ing appropriation  authority. — This  section 
would  automatically  extend  for  one  fiscal 
year,  at  the  preexisting  level,  any  appropria- 
tion authorization  under  a  program  required 
to  be  evaluated  by  the  new  section  909, 
unless,  after  In  the  regular  session  In  which 
the  comprehensive  evaluation  report  re- 
quired by  that  section  Is  received,  the  Con- 
gress has  passed  or  formally  rejected  legis- 
lation extending  such  authorization. 

Section  911.  Availability  of  appropriations 
on  academic  or  school  year  basis. — This  sec- 
tion would  provide  that  appropriations  for 
any  fiscal  year  to  educational  agencies  or 
Institutions  under  any  of  the  acts  referred 
to  In  the  new  section  907  could.  In  accord- 
ance with  regulations  of  the  Secretary,  be 
made  available  for  expenditure  by  the  agency 
or  institution  concerned  on  the  basis  of  an 
academic  or  school  year  differing  from  such 
fiscal  year. 

The  section  is  patterned  on  section  405  of 
the  ElemenUry  and  Secondary  Education 
Amendments  of  1967. 

TITLE    XI AMENDMENTS   TO    HIGHER    EDUCATION 

FACILtTIES    ACT    OF    1963 

Section  1101.  Extension  of  Program 
This  section  would  amend  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Facilities  Act  of  1963  to  extend  the 
programs  under  which  grants  and  loans  are 
made  for  construction  Of  undergraduate  and 
graduate  academic  facilities  for  5  years, 
through  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974, 
and  would  authorize  the  appropriation  of 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  therefor. 

Section  1102.  Adjustment  of  Interest  Rate 
on  Loans 
Subsection  (a)  of  section  1001  would 
amend  subsection  (b)  of  section  303  of  the 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963  to 
provide  that  the  interest  rate  on  construc- 
tion loans  shall  be  not  less  than  (1)  a  rate 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
taking  into  consideration  the  current  aver- 
age market  yield  on  comparable  outstanding 
m.irke  table  obligations  of  the  United  States, 
(2)  reduced  by  such  rate,  not  m  excess  of 
1  percentage  point,  as  may  be  determined 
by  the  Commissioner  The  rate  under  the 
existing  law  is  3  percent  or  one-quarter  of  1 
percentage  point  above  the  average  annual 
rate  on  all  Interest-bearing  obligations  of 
the  United  States,  whichever  is  less 


The  purpose  would  be  to  follow  the  current 
Government-wide  policy  to  make  rate  of  In- 
terest on  Government  loans  equal  to  the  rate 
of  Interest  due  on  Government  obligations. 
Subsection  (b)  of  section  1001  provides  that 
this  section  applies  to  loans  approved,  or  for 
which  a  commitment  Is  made,  on  or  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  bill. 
Section    1103.    Extending   Authorization    for 
Higher   Education   Facilities   Construction 
Assistance  In  Major  Disaster  Areas 
This  section  would  amend  section  408  of 
the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963 
to   extend    through    the   fiscal    year   ending 
July  1,  1972,  the  availability  of  assistance  to 
Institutions  In  areas  which  have  suffered  a 
"major  disaster." 

TITLE   XII — EOrCATION   FOR  THE   PUBLIC  SERVICE 

Section  1201.  Title 
This  section  would  provide  that  title  XII 
of  the  bin  might  be  cited  as  the  "Education 
for  the  Public  Service  Act." 

Section  1202.  Purpose 
This  section  would  declare  the  purpose  of 
title  XII  of  the  bill  to  be  the  establishment 
of  a  program  of  grants  and  fellowships  to 
Improve  the  education  of  students  attending 
Institutions  of  higher  education  In  prepara- 
tion for  entrance  into  the  service  of  State, 
local,  or  Federal  governments,  and  the  attrac- 
tion of  such  students  to  the  public  service. 
Part  A — Grants  and  contracts  to  strengthen 
and  improve  education  for  the  public 
service 
Section  1203.  Project  Grants  and  Contracts 
This  section  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  HEW  to  make  grants  to  or  contracts  with 
institutions  of  higher  education  to  assist 
them  in  planning,  developing,  strengthening. 
Improving,  or  carrying  out  programs  or  proj- 
ects to  prepare  graduate  or  professional  stu- 
dents to  enter  the  public  service,  or  for  re- 
search Into,  or  development  or  demonstration 
of,  improved  methods  of  education  for  public 
service. 

The  section  offers  seven  examples  Illustra- 
tive of  programs  or  projects  that  would  qual- 
ify thereunder.  These  examples  cover  plan- 
ning for  graduate  or  professional  programs 
to  prepare  students  to  enter  the  public  serv- 
ice, training  of  faculty,  strengthening  the 
public  service  aspects  of  graduate  or  profes- 
sional education,  the  conduct  of  graduate  or 
professional  centers  for  study,  the  conduct  ol 
public  service  teacher  institutes  for  advanced 
study,  the  carrying  out  of  programs  of  co- 
operative education  involving  full-time  or 
part-time  public  service,  and  research  Into. 
and   development   of,    teaching    methods. 

The  Secretary  would  also  be  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  other  public  or  private  non- 
profit agencies  and  organizations,  or  con- 
tracts with  public  or  private  agencies  or 
organizations,  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
section  1203.  when  such  grants  or  contracts 
would  make  an  especially  significant  con- 
tribution to  attaining  the  section's  objectives. 
Section  1204.  Application  for  Grant  or  Con- 
tract: Allocation  of  Grants  or  Contracts 
This  section  would  provide  that  grants  or 
contracts  under  part  A  of  title  XII  of  the 
bin  could  be  made  only  upon  application  to 
the  Secretary  that  sets  forth  an  authorized 
purpose  for  which  such  grant  or  contract 
may  be  made  and  relates  such  purpose  to  the 
program  described  in  any  application  of  such 
applicant  submitted  pursuant  to  part  B  of 
title  XII  (public  service  fellowships) .  The  ap- 
plication would  also  be  required  to  provide 
for  appropriate  fiscal  procedures,  record  keep- 
ing, reports,  etc. 

Grants  or  contracts  would  be  allocated  on 
an  equitable  basis  throughout  the  United 
States  among  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion that  show  promise  of  being  able  to  use 
funds  effectively  for  the  purposes  of  part  A. 
except  that  the  Secretary  would  be  permitted 
to  give  preference  to  programs  designed  to 
meet  an  urgent  national  need. 


Subsection  (c)  of  this  section  would  au- 
thorize the  use  of  payments  for  part  of  the 
compensation  of  students  employed  In  non- 
Federal  public  service  as  part  of  a  program 
approved  for  assistance  under  this  section, 
and  would  also  encourage  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  enter  Into  arrange- 
ments with  Institutions  of  higher  education 
for  the  employment  of  students  enrolled  In 
approved  programs. 

Part  B — Public  service  fellowships 
Section  1211.  Award  of  Public  Service 
Fellowships 
This  section  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
to  award  graduate  or  professional  fellowships, 
not  to  exceed  3  academic  years,  to  persons 
who  plan  to  pursue  careers  In  public  service. 
Section  1212.  Allocation  of  Fellowships 
This   section    would    direct   the   Secretary 
to  allocate  fellowships  under  title  XII  among 
Institutions  of   higher  education   vrtth   pro- 
grams approved  under  the  provisions  of  part 
B,  for  the  use  of  persons  accepted  Into  such 
programs,  so  as  most  nearly   (1)    to  provide 
an  equitable  distribution  of  such  fellowships 
throughout  the   United   States,  except  that 
the   Secretary   would    be    permitted   to   give 
preference  to  programs  designed  to  meet  an 
urgent  national  need;  and  (2)  to  attract  re- 
cent college  graduates  to  pursue  public  serv- 
ice careers. 

Section  1213.  Approval  of  Programs 
This  section  would  direct  the  Secretary  to 
approve  a  program  under  part  B  upon  appli- 
cation by  the  institution  and  his  findings 
that  the  program  Is  significantly  aimed  at 
educating  persons  for  the  public  service,  or 
In  a  field  for  whose  practitioners  there  Is  a 
significant  and  continuing  need  In  the  public 
service;  that  the  program  is  or  may  be  ex- 
pected to  be  of  high  quality;  that  the  appli- 
cation describes  the  relationship  of  the 
program  to  the  program  described  In  any 
application  of  such  Institution  submitted 
pursuant  to  part  A  of  title  XII;  and  that 
the  application  contains  satisfactory  assur- 
ances that  the  Institution  will  recommend 
fellowship  awards  only  to  persons  of  superior 
promise  who  have  demonstrated  a  serious 
Intent  to  enter  the  public  service,  and  will 
make  reasonable  continuing  efforts  to  en- 
courage fellowship  recipients  to  enter  the 
public  service  upon  completing  an  approved 
program. 

Section  1214.  Stipends 
This  section  would  provide  for  fellowship 
stipends  (including  subsistence  allowances 
for  dependents),  and  Institutional  payments, 
required  to  beset  In  amounts  consistent  with 
prevailing  practices  under  comparable  fed- 
erally supported  programs. 

Section  1215.  Fellowship  Conditions 
This  section  would  condition  the  continua- 
tion of  fellowship  payments  upon  the  stu- 
dent's maintenance  of  satisfactory  proficiency 
in  full-time  study  or  research  in  the  field  for 
which  the  fellowship  was  awarded.  Outside 
gainful  employment  would  be  permitted  only 
as  approved  by  regulation. 

Part  C — General  provisions 
These  provisions  would  apply  to  all  of  title 
XII  except  as  otherwise  Indicated. 

Section  1221.  Definitions 
Paragraph  (a)  of  this  section  would  define 
the  term  "State"  to  include  the  several 
States  of  the  Union,  Puerto  Rico,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Canal  Zone,  Guam,  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

Paragraph  (b)  would  define  "Institution  of 
higher  education"  as  one  which  admits  only 
high  school  graduates  or  the  equivalent.  Is 
legally  authorized  to  provide  education  be- 
yond the  secondary  level,  provides  not  less 
than  a  2-year  program  acceptable  for  full 
credit  toward  a  bachelor's  degree.  Is  a  public 
or  other  nonprofit  Institution,  and  is  accred- 
ited by  a  nationally  recognized  accrediting 
agency  or  association.  For  purposes  of  part 
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A  only,  tb«  term  would  Include  any  Khool 
providing  not  less  than  a  I-ye«r  program  or 
training  to  prepare  students  for  gainful  em- 
ployment In  a  recognised  occupation  that 
meerts  all  of  the  conditions  described  In  the 
preceding  sentence  except  that  relating  to 
the  conduct  of  not  leaa  than  a  3-ye&r  pro- 
gram acceptable  toward  a  bAChelor's  degree. 

Paragraph  (c)  would  define  "public  serv- 
ice" as  service  as  an  officer  or  employee  In 
any  branch  of  State,  local,  or  Federal  Oovem- 
ment. 

Paragraph  (d)  would  define  an  "academic 
year"  as  aji  academic  year  or  Its  equivalent, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

Paragraph  (e)  would  define  "nonprofit"  as 
meaning  that  no  part  of  net  earnings  Inures 
or  may  lawfully  inure  to  the  benefit  of  any 
private  shareholder  or  Individual. 

Section  1232.  Coordination  of  Federal  Assist- 
ance 

The  section  would  require  the  Secretary 
in  administering  title  XII  to  give  primary 
emphasis  to  the  assistance  of  programs  and 
activities  not  otherwise  assisted  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Section  1223.  Method  of  Payment 
This  section  would  authorize  payments 
under  title  XIT  to  be  made  In  Installments, 
and  In  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement. 
with  necessary  adjustments  on  account  of 
overpayments  or   underpayments. 

Section  1234.  Limitation 
This    section    would    prohibit    title    zn 
grants,  contracts,  or  fellowships  awarded  to. 
or  for  study  at,  schools  or  departments  of 
divinity. 

Section  122S.  Utlllaatlon  of  Other  Agencies 
This  section  would  authorize  the  Secretary. 
In  administering  title  Xn,  to  utilize  the  serv- 
ices of  any  agency  of  the  Federal  Oovemment 
and  of  any  other  public  or  nonprofit  agency 
or  Institution,  on  a  reimbursable  basis  or 
otherwise  in  accordance  with  agreements  be- 
tween the  Secretary  and  the  head  thereof. 

Section  1230.  Federal  Control  of  Bducatlon 
Prohibited 
This  section  would  prohibit  Federal  direc- 
tion, supervision,  or  control  over  any  edu- 
cational Institution  or  aspect  of  education 
assisted  under  title  Zn. 

Section  1227.  Authority  To  Bitabllsh  Advisory 
Committee 
The  Secretary  would  be  authorised,  with- 
out regard  to  the  civil  service  and  classifies- 
tlon  laws,  to  appoint  a  committee  to  advise 
him  on  matters  of  general  policy  arising  In 
the  administration  of  title  xn.  Committee 
members  not  In  the  regular  full-time  employ 
of  the  United  States  would  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive compensation  while  engaged  In  the 
business  of  the  committee  In  an  amount  not 
m  excess  of  the  rate  specified  at  the  time  of 
such  service  for  grade  OS-18.  and  would  also 
be  entitled  to  travel  expenses  and  per  diem. 

Section  1238.  Report 
The  Secretary  would  be  required  to  Include 
a  rejwrt  of  the  activities  of  the  Department 
under  title  Xn.  Including  legislative  recom- 
mendations. In  bis  annual  report  to  the 
Congress. 

Section  1229.  Appropriations 
Appropriations  would  be  authorized  In  the 
amount  of  910  mlUlon  for  fiscal  1960,  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  neceseary  for  each  of 
the  4  succeeding  fiscal  years,  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  title  XII.  Funds  apvproprlated  for 
fiscal  1969  would  be  available  for  obligation 
during  that  year  and  the  succeeding  fiscal 
year. 

The  Cordon  print  of  the  act  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Chances  in  Existing  Law 

(Cordon  print  of  Public  Law  89-329  as  It 
would  be  amended  If  S.  were  to  be  en- 


acted Into  law.  Changes  in  existing  law  made 
by  the  bill  are  shown  as  follows:  Existing  law 
proposed  to  be  omitted  Is  enclosed  in  black 
brackets,  new  matter  Is  printed  In  Italic, 
existing  law  in  which  no  change  Is  proposed 
Is  shown  In  roman. ) 

RxoHn  Education  Act  op   1965 
(Public  Law  89-329) 
An   act   to  strengthen   t^e  educational   re- 
sources of  our  colleges  and  universities  and 
to  provide  financial  assistance  for  students 
In  postsecondary  and  higher  education 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in   Congress   assembled.   That   this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965" 

TITLE  I— COMMUNITT  SERVICE  AND  CON- 
TINUING EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZED 
Sec.  101.  For  the  purpose  of  assisting  the 
people  of  the  United  States  In  the  solution 
of  community  problems  such  as  housing, 
poverty,  government,  recreation,  employment, 
youth  opportunities,  transportation,  health, 
and  land  use  by  enabling  the  Commissioner 
to  make  grants  under  this  title  to  strengthen 
community  service  programs  of  colleges  and 
universities,  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated 925,000.000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1966,  [and]  950.000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  for 
the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  and  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  next  five  fiscal  years. 
[For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969. 
and  the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  there  may  be 
appropriated,  to  enable  the  Commissioner 
to  make  such  grants,  only  such  sums  as  the 
Congress  may  hereafter  authorize  by  law.] 
«  •  •  •  • 

AixoTMKirnB  TO  STATES — Set  aside  for  special 
projects 

Sec.  103.  (a)  (f )  Of  the  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  101  for  each  fiscal  year. 
reduced  by  the  sums  reserved  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (2).  the  Commissioner  shall  allot 
925,000  each  to  Guam.  American  Samoa,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  and  9100.000  to  each  of  the 
other  States,  and  he  shall  allot  to  each  State 
an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
remainder  of  such  sums  (as  reduced  by  the 
sums  reserved  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2),  as 
the  population  of  the  State  bears  to  the 
poptilatlon  of  all  States. 

(2)  Not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the 
sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  section  101 
shall  be  reserved  by  the  Commissioner  for 
grants  and  contracts  pursuant  to  section  107. 

(b)  The  amount  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year 
which  the  Commissioner  determines  will  not 
be  required  for  such  fiscal  year  for  carrying 
out  the  State  plan  (if  any)  approved  under 
this  title  shall  be  available  for  reallotment 
from  time  to  time,  on  such  dates  during  such 
year  as  the  Commissioner  may  fix,  to  other 
States  In  proportion  to  the  original  allot- 
ments to  such  states  under  such  subsection 
for  such  year,  but  with  such  proportionate 
amount  for  any  of  such  States  being  reduced 
to  the  extent  it  exceeds  the  sum  the  Com- 
missioner estimates  such  State  needs  and 
will  be  able  to  use  for  such  year  for  carrying 
out  the  State  plan;  and  the  total  of  such 
reductions  shall  be  similarly  reallotted 
among  the  States  whose  proportionate 
amounts  were  not  so  reduced.  Any  amount 
reallotted  to  a  State  under  this  subsection 
during  a  year  from  funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  section  101  shall  be  deeme^  part  of 
Its  allotment  under  subsection  (a)  for  such 
year. 

(c)  In  accordance  with  regulations  of  the 
Commissioner,  any  State  may  file  with  him 
a  request  that  a  specified  portion  of  Its  al- 
lotment under  this  title  be  added  to  the  al- 
lotment of  another  State  under  this  title 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  a  portion  of  the 


Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  providing  com- 
munity service  programs  under  this  title.  If 
it  Is  found  by  the  Commissioner  that  the 
programs  with  respect  to  which  the  request 
is  made  would  meet  needs  of  the  State  mak- 
ing the  request  and  that  use  of  the  specified 
portion  of  such  State's  allotment,  as  re- 
quested by  it,  would  assist  in  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  this  title,  such  portion  of 
such  State's  allotment  shall  be  added  to  the 
allotment  of  the  other  State  under  this  title 
to  be  used  for  the  purpose  referred  to  above, 
(d)  The  population  of  a  State  and  of  all 
the  States  shall  be  determined  by  the  Com- 
missioner on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent 
satisfactory  data  available  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

•  •  •  •  • 

PAYMENTS 

Sec.  106.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b)  payment  under  this  title  shall 
be  made  to  those  State  agencies  and  Institu- 
tions which  administer  plans  approved  under 
secton  105(b).  Payments  under  this  title 
from  a  State's  allotment  with  respect  to  the 
cost  of  developing  and  carrying  out  its  State 
plan  shall  equal  75  per  centum  of  such  costs 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  C75 
per  centum  of  such  costs  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1967,  and  50  per  centum  of 
such  costs  for  each  of  the  three  succeeding 
fiscal  years],  and  for  eoc/i  of  the  three  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years,  and  50  per  centum  of 
such  costs  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1970.  and  for  each  of  the  three  sucee- 
ing  fiscal  years,  except  that  no  payments  for 
any  fiscal  year  shall  be  made  to  any  State 
with  respect  to  expenditures  for  developing 
and  administering  the  State  plan  which  ex- 
ceed 5  per  centum  of  the  costs  for  that  year 
for  which  payment  under  this  subsection 
may  be  made  to  that  State,  or  925,000,  which 
ever  Is  the  greater.  In  determining  the  cos 
of  developing  and  carylng  out  a  State's  plan 
there  shall  be  excluded  any  cost  with  respect 
to  which  payments  were  received  under  any 
other  Federal  program. 

(b)  No  payments  shall  be  made  to  any 
State  from  Its  allotments  for  any  fiscal  year 
unless  and  until  the  Commissioner  finds 
that  the  institutions  of  higher  education 
which  will  participate  in  carrying  out  the 
State  plan  for  that  year  will  together  have 
available  during  that  year  for  expenditure 
from  non-Federal  sources  for  college  aiid 
university  extension  and  continuing  educa- 
tion ptxjgrama  not  less  than  the  total 
amount  actually  expended  by  those  Institu- 
tions for  college  and  university  extension 
and  continuing  education  programs  from 
such  sources  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1965.  plus  an  amotmt  equal  to  not 
less  than  the  non-Federal  share  of  the  costs 
with  respect  to  which  payment  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)   Is  sought. 

(c)  Payments  to  a  State  under  this  title 
nwty  be  made  in  installments  and  In  advance 
or  by  way  of  reimbursement  with  necessary 
adjiistments  on  account  of  overpayments  or 
underpayments,  and  they  may  be  p»ald  di- 
rectly to  the  State  or  to  one  or  more  par- 
ticipating Institutions  of  higher  education 
designated  for  this  purpose  by  the  State,  or 
to  both. 

ExperiTTuntal  projects 
Sec.  107.  From  the  sums  reserved  therefor 
pursuant  to  paragraph  {2)  of  section  103  for 
any  fiscal  year,  the  Commissioner  is  author- 
ized  to  make  grants  to  or  contracts  loith  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  to  pay  all  or 
part  of  the  cost  of  experimental  or  pilot  proj- 
ects in  the  fields  of  community  service  or 
continuing  education,  with  emphasis  on  in- 
novative approaches  and  on  the  promotion 
of  comprehensiveness  and  coordination  in 
these  fields.  The  Commissioner  may  also, 
from  such  sums,  make  grants  to  other  public 
or  private  nonprofit  agencies  or  organiza- 
tions, or  contracts  with  public  or  private  or- 
ganization*, including  grants  to  or  contracts 
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with  professional  or  scholarly  associations, 
when  such  grants  or  contracts  will  make  an 
especially  significant  contribution  to  attain- 
ing the  objectives  of  this  section. 

administration  of  state  plans 

Sec.  HOT]  108.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall 
not  finally  disapprove  any  State  plan  sub- 
mitted under  this  title,  or  any  modification 
thereof,  without  first  afTordlng  the  State 
agency  or  Institution  submitting  the  plan 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  a 
hearing. 

(b)  Whenever  the  Commissioner,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  the  State  agency  or  Institution  ad- 
ministering a  State  plan  approved  under 
section  105(b) ,  finds  that — 

(1)  The  State  plan  has  been  so  changed 
that  It  no  longer  compiles  with  the  provisions 
of  section  105(a) ,  or 

( 2 )  In  the  administration  of  the  plan  there 
Is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially  with  any 
such  provision, 

the  Commissioner  shall  notify  the  State 
agency  or  Institution  that  the  State  will  not 
be  regarded  as  eligible  to  participate  In  the 
program  under  this  title  until  he  Is  satisfied 
that  there  Is  no  longer  any  such  failure  to 
comply. 

jcDictAi.  review 
Sec.  [108]  109.  (a)  If  any  State  Is  dissatis- 
fied with  the  Commissioner's  final  action 
with  respect  to  the  approval  of  Its  State  plan 
submitted  under  section  106(a)  or  vrlth  his 
final  action  under  section  [107]  108(b) ,  such 
State  may,  within  blxty  days  after  notice  of 
such  action,  file  with  the  United  States 
court  of  appears  for  the  circuit  in  which 
the  State  is  located  a  petition  for  review  of 
that  action.  A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  be 
forthwith  transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the 
court  to  the  Commlscloner,  the  Commissioner 
thereupon  shall  file  In  the  court  the  record 
of  the  proceedings  on  which  he  based  hIB 
action,  as  provided  In  section  2112  of  title 
28.  United  States  Code. 

(b)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, If  supported  by  substantial  evidence 
shall  be  conclusive;  but  the  court,  for  good 
cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the 
Commissioner  to  take  further  evidence,  and 
the  Commissioner  may  thereupon  make  new 
or  modified  findings  of  fact  and  may  modify 
his  previous  action,  and  shall  certify  to  the 
court  the  record  of  the  further  proceedings. 
Such  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall 
likewise  be  conclusive  if  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence. 

(c)  The  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  Commissioner  or  to 
set  It  aside.  In  whole  or  In  part.  The  Judg- 
ment of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  provided 
In  section  1254  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

NATIONAL  ADVISORT  COTTNCIL  ON  EXTENSION  AND 
CONTINinNO  EDUCATION 

Sec.  [109]  110.  (a)  The  President  shall, 
within  ninety  days  of  enactment  of  this  title, 
appoint  a  National  Advisory  Council  on  Ex- 
tension and  continuing  Education  (hereafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Advisory  Council"),  con- 
sisting of  the  Commissioner,  who  shall  be 
Chairman,  one  representative  each  of  the 
Departments  of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  De- 
fense, Labor,  Interior,  State,  and  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  and  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic OppKjrtunity,  and  of  such  other  Ped- 
e-al  agencies  having  extension  education  re- 
sponsibilities as  the  President  may  designate, 
and  twelve  members  appointed,  for  staggered 
terms  and  without  regard  to  the  civil  service 
laws,  by  the  President.  Such  twelve  members 
shall,  to  the  extent  {X)S8lble,  Include  persons 
knowledgeable  In  the  fields  of  extension  and 
continuing  education.  State  and  local  officials, 
and  other  persons  having  special  knowledge, 
experience,  or  qualification  with  respect  to 
community  problems,  and  persons  represent- 
ative cf   the   general   public.   The   Advisory 


Council  shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the  Chair- 
man but  not  less  often  than  twice  a  year. 

(b)  The  Advisory  Council  shall  advise  the 
Commissioner  in  the  preparation  of  general 
regulations  and  with  respect  to  policy  mat- 
ters arising  In  the  administration  of  this 
title,  including  policies  and  procedures  gov- 
erning the  approval  of  State  plans  under 
section  105(b),  and  policies  to  eliminate 
duplication  and  to  effectuate  the  coordina- 
tion of  programs  under  this  title  and  other 
programs  offering  extension  or  continuing 
education  activities  and  services. 

(c)  The  Advisory  Council  shall  leview  the 
administration  and  effectiveness  of  all  fed- 
erally supported  extension  and  continuing 
education  programs,  including  community 
service  programs,  make  recommendations 
with  respect  thereto,  and  make  annual  re- 
ports commencing  on  March  31,  1967,  of  Its 
findings  and  recommendations  (including 
recommendations  for  changes  in  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title  and  other  Federal  laws  re- 
lating to  extension  and  continuing  educa- 
tion activities)  to  the  Secretary  and  to  the 
President.  The  President  shall  transmit  each 
such  report  to  the  Congress  together  with 
his  comments  and  recommendations. 

(d)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Council  who 
are  not  regular  full-time  employees  of  the 
United  States  shall,  while  serving  on  the 
business  of  the  Council,  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the  Sec- 
retary, but  not  exceeding  $100  per  day,  in- 
cluding travel  time;  and,  while  so  serving 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
business,  members  may  be  allowed  travel 
expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  section  5  of  the 
Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946  (6 
U.S.C.  73b-2)  for  persons  in  the  Government 
service  employed  intermittently. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  engage  such  tech- 
nical assistance  as  may  be  required  to  carry 
out  the  functions  of  the  Advisory  Council, 
and  the  Secretary  shall,  In  addition,  make 
available  to  the  Advisory  Council  such  secre- 
tarial, clerical,  and  other  assistance  and  such 
pertinent  data  prepared  by  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  as  it  may 
require  to  carry  out  its  functions. 

(f )  In  carrying  out  Its  functions  pursuant 
to  this  section,  the  Advisory  Council  may 
utilize  the  services  and  facilities  of  any 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government,  in  ac- 
cordance with  agreements  between  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  head  of  such  agency. 

RELATIONSHIP   TO   OTHER   PROGRAMS 

Sec.  [110]  111.  Nothing  In  this  title  shall 
modify  authorities  under  the  Act  of  February 
23,  1917  (Smith-Hughes  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act),  as  amended  (20  U.S.C.  11-15,  16- 
28);  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended  (20  U.S.C.  151-15m,  15o-15q, 
15aa-15JJ,  and  15aaa-15ggg);  the  Vocational 
Educational  Act  of  1963  (20  U.S.C.  36-35n); 
title  vm  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1964  (Public 
Law  88-560);  or  the  Act  of  May  8,  1914 
(Smith-Lever  Act)  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  341- 
348). 

LIMITATION 

Sec.  [Ill]  112.  No  grant  may  be  made  un- 
der this  title  for  any  educational  program, 
activity,  or  service  related  to  sectarian  In- 
struction or  religious  worship,  or  provided  by 
a  school  or  department  of  divinity.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  term  "school  or 
department  of  divinity"  means  an  Institu- 
tion or  a  department  or  branch  of  an  Institu- 
tion whose  program  Is  specifically  for  the 
education  of  students  to  prepare  them  to  be- 
come ministers  of  religion  or  to  enter  upon 
some  other  religious  vocation,  or  to  prepare 
them  to  teach  theological  subjects. 

TITLE     n— COLLEGE     LIBRARY     ASSIST- 
ANCE   AND    LIBRARY    TRAINING    AND 
RESEARCH 
Part  A — College  Librart  Resoitrces 

APPROPRIATIOMS    AXTTHORIZED 

Sec.  201.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated 950.000,000  [for  the  fiscal  year  end- 


ing June  30.  1966.  and  for  each  of  the  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years]  each  for  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30.  1966.  1967.  and  1968. 
respectively,  and  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  next  five  fiscal  years,  to  enable 
the  Commissioner  to  make  grants  under 
this  part  to  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion to  assist  and  encourage  such  institu- 
tions in  the  acquisition  for  library  purposes 
of  books,  periodicals,  documents,  magnetic 
tapes,  phonograph  records,  audiovisual  mate- 
rials, and  other  related  library  materials  (In- 
cluding necessary  binding).  [For  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1969.  and  the  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year,  there  may  be  appropriated,  to 
enable  the  Commissioner  to  make  such 
grants,  only  such  sums  as  the  Congress  may 
hereafter  authorize  by  law.] 

•  •  •  •  • 

special    purpose    GRANTS 

Sec.  204.  (a)(1)  Twenty-five  per  centum 
of  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  section 
201  for  each  fiscal  year  shall  be  used  by  the 
OommlEsloner  In  accordance  with  this 
subsection, 

(2)  Of  the  sums  available  for  use  under 
paragraph  ( 1 )  sixty  per  centum  may  be  used 
to  make  special  grants  (A)  to  Institutions 
of  higher  education  which  demonstrate  a 
special  need  for  additional  library  resources 
and  which  demonstrate  that  such  additional 
library  resources  will  make  a  substantial 
contribution  to  the  quality  of  their  educa- 
tional resources,  (B)  to  Institutions  of  higher 
education  to  meet  special  national  or  re- 
gional needs  In  the  library  and  Information 
sciences,  and  (C)  to  combinations  of  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  which  need 
special  assistance  In  establishing  and 
strengthening  Joint-use  facilities.  Grants 
under  this  section  may  be  used  only  for 
books,  periodicals,  documents,  magnetic 
tapes,  phonograph  records,  audiovisual  ma- 
terials, and  other  related  library  materials 
(Including   necessary   binding) . 

(3)  Any  sums  available  for  use  under  para- 
graph (1)  which  are  not  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  paragraph  (2)  shall  be  used  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  the  first  sentence  of 
section  203(a). 

(b)  Grants  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2) 
shall  be  made  upon  application  providing 
satisfactory  assurance  that  ( 1 )  the  applicant 
(or  applicants  Jointly  in  the  case  of  a  com- 
bination of  institutions)  will  expend  during 
the  fiscal  year  lor  which  the  grant  is  re- 
quested (from  funds  other  than  funds  re- 
ceived under  this  part)  for  the  same  pur- 
pose as  such  grant  an  amount  from  such 
other  sources  equal  to  not  less  than  33  Vs 
per  centum  of  such  grant,  and  (2)  in  addi- 
tion each  such  applicant  will  expend  during 
such  fiscal  year  (from  such  other  sources) 
for  all  library  purposes  (exclusive  of  con- 
struction) an  amount  not  less  than  the 
average  annual  amount  It  expended  for  such 
purp>oses  during  the  two-year  period  ending 
June  30,  1965,  or  during  the  two  fiscal  years 
preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  grant 
is  requested,  whichever  is  less. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Part  B — Library  Training  and  Research 
appropriations  authorized 

Sec.  221.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1966.  and  for  each  of  the  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years,  and  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  next  five 
fiscal  years,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  part.  [For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1969,  and  the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  there 
may  be  appropriated  for  such  purpose  only 
such  sums  as  the  Congress  may  hereafter 
authorize  by  law.] 

•  •  •  •  • 

OnANTS  FOR  TRAINING  IN  LIBRARIANSHIP 

Sec.  223.  (a)  The  Commissioner  is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  institutions  of  higher 
education  to  assist  them  iu  training  persons 
in  Ubrarianshlp.  Such  grants  may  be  used 
by  such  instltutloas  to  assist  in  covering  the 
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coat  of  courses  of  training  or  study  ( including 
short-term  or  regular  seuion  institutes)  for 
such  persons,  and  for  establishing  and  main- 
taining fellowships  or  tralneeshlps  with  sti- 
pends (Including  allowances  (or  traveling, 
subsistence  and  other  expenses)  for  fellows 
and  others  undergoing  training  and  their 
dependenu  not  In  excess  of  such  mazlmuin 
amounts  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Com- 
nalaaloner. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  may  make  a  grant 
to  an  Institution  of  higher  education  only 
upon  application  by  the  institution  and  only 
upon  his  finding  that  such  program  will  sub- 
stantially further  the  objective  of  Increasing 
the  opportunities  throughout  the  Nation  for 
training  In  Ubrarlanshlp. 

RESEARCH  AND  DEMONSTRATIONS  RELATING  TO 
lOBRARUS  AND  THK  TRAINING  OF  LIBRART  PER- 
SON NKL,  AND  GRANTS  FOR  LIBRART  SCHOOL 
PLANNING  AND  DKVCLOPMDrr 

Ssc.  224.  (a)  The  Commissioner  Is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  Institutions  of  higher 
education  and  other  public  or  private  agen- 
cies, institutions,  and  organizations,  (i)  for 
research  and  demonstration  projects  relating 
to  the  Improvement  of  libraries  or  the  Im- 
provement of  training  in  Ubrarlanshlp.  in- 
cluding tbe-development  of  new  techniques, 
systems.  ajMl  equipment  for  processing,  stor- 
ing, and  distributing  information,  and  for 
the  dissemination  of  Information  derived 
from  such  research  and  demonstrations,  and, 
without  regard  to  section  3709  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (41  U.S.C.  S) ,  to  provide  by  contracts 
with  them  for  the  conduct  of  such  activities: 
and.  (2)  for  the  planning  or  development  of 
programs  for  the  opening  of  library  or  infor- 
mation science  schools,  or  of  programs  in- 
tended to  lead  to  the  accreditation  of  such 
existing  schools:  except  that  no  [such]  grant 
under  this  section  may  be  made  to  a  private 
agency,  organization,  or  Institution  other 
than  a  nonprofit  one. 

|b)  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to 
appoint  a  special  advisory  committee  of  not 
more  than  nine  members  to  advise  him  on 
matters  of  general  policy  concerning  research 
and  demonstration  projects  relating  to  the 
Improvement  cf  libraries  and  the  improve- 
ment of  training  In  Ubrarlanshlp,  or  concern- 
ing special  services  necessary  thereto  or  spe- 
cial problems  Involved  therein. 

(c)  Members  of  the  committee  appointed 
under  this  section  who  are  not  regular  full- 
time  employes  of  the  United  States  shall, 
while  serving  on  the  business  of  the  commit- 
tee, be  entitled  to  receive  compensation  at 
rates  fixed  by  the  Commissioner,  but  not  In 
excess  of  tlOO  per  diem,  including  travel  time: 
and  they  may.  while  so  serving  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business,  be 
allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per  diem 
In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act 
of  1946  (5  use.  73b-2)  for  persons  In  the 
Government  service  employed  intermittently. 


Part    C — Strengthening    College    and    Re- 
search Library  Resocrces 
appropriations   authorized 
Sec.  231.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated    $5,000,000    for    the    fiscal    year 
ending  June  30.  1966.  $6,315,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending   June   30,    1967,   [and]   $7,770,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968. 
ond  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
next  ttvo  fiscal  years,  to  enable  the  Commis- 
sioner to  transfer  funds  to  the  Librarian  of 
Congress  for  the  purpose  of — 

(1)  acquiring,  so  far  as  possible,  copies  of 
all  library  materials  currently  pubUshed 
throughout  the  world  which  are  of  value  to 
scholarship;   and 

(2)  [providing  cataloging  information  for 
these  materials  promptly  after  receipt,  and 
distributing  bibliographic  information]  pro- 
viding   catalog    information    promptly    and 


distributing  this  and  other  bibliographic  in- 
formation about  library  material*  by  print- 
ing catalog  cards  and  by  other  means,  and 
enabling  the  Library  of  Congress  to  use  for 
exchange  and  other  purposes  such  of  these 
materials  aa  are  not  needed  for  Ita  own  col- 
lections; and 

(J)  enabling  the  Librarian  of  Congress  to 
pay  odmlniJtratlre  costs  of  cooperative  ar- 
rangements for  acquiring  library  materials 
published  outside  of  the  United  States,  its 
territories,  and  its  possessions,  and  not  read- 
ily obtainable  outside  of  the  country  of 
origin,  for  institutions  of  higher  education 
or  combinations  thereof  for  library  purposes, 
or  for  other  public  or  private  nonprofit  re- 
search libraries 

[Por  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969, 
and  the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  there  may  be 
appropriated,  to  enable  the  Commissioner  to 
transfer  funds  to  the  Librarian  of  Congress 
for  such  purpose,  only  such  sums  as  the  Con- 
gress may  hereafter  authorize  by  law.] 

TTTLB     m— STRENOTHENINO     DEVELOP- 

INO  INSTITUTIONS 

PART  A — Developing  iNsmrrnoNS 

STATUCKNT    op     PtTRPOSE     AND     APPROPRIATIONS 
AX7THORIZKD 

Sec.  301.  (a)  The  purpoM  of  thU  [Utle] 
part  U  to  awlat  In  raising  the  academic  qual- 
ity of  colleges  which  have  the  deelre  and 
potential  to  make  a  substantial  contribution 
to  the  higher  education  resources  of  our 
Nation  but  which  for  financial  and  other 
reasons  are  struggling  for  survival  and  are 
Isolated  from  the  main  currents  of  academic 
life,  and  to  do  so  by  enabling  the  Commis- 
sioner to  establish  a  national  teaching  fellow 
program  and  to  encourage  and  assist  in  the 
establishment  of  cooperative  arrangements 
under  which  these  colleges  may  draw  on  the 
talent  and  experience  of  our  finest  colleges 
and  universities,  and  on  the  educational  re- 
sources of  business  and  industry,  In  their 
effort  to  Improve  their  academic  quality. 

(b)  (1)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated the  sum  of  $55,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1966.  the  sum  of  $30,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1967  [and] 
the  siun  of  $55,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1968,  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  next  five  fiscal  years,  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  [title]  part. 

(2)  Of  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  section  for  any  fiscal  year.  78  per  centum 
shall  be  available  only  for  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  [title]  part  with  respect  to 
developing  institutions  which  plan  to  award 
one  or  more  bachelor's  degrees  during  such 
year. 

(3)  The  remainder  of  the  sums  so  appro- 
priated shall  be  available  only  for  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  [title]  part  with 
respect  to  developing  institutions  which  do 
not  plan  to  award  such  a  degree  during  such 
year. 

DEFINITION    OF    "DEVELOPING    INSTI'l'DTION" 

Sec.  302.  As  used  in  this  [title]  part  the 
term  "developing  Institution"  means  a  public 
or  nonprofit  educational  Institution  In  any 
State  which — 

<a)  admits  as  regular  students  only  per- 
sons having  a  certificate  of  graduation  from 
a  secondary  school,  or  the  recognized  equiva- 
lent of  such  certificate; 

(b)  is  legally  authorized  to  provide,  and 
provides  within  the  State,  an  educational 
program  for  which  it  awards  a  bachelor's 
degree,  or  provides  not  less  than  a  two-year 
program  which  Is  acceptable  for  full  credit 
toward  such  a  degree,  or  offers  fi  two-year 
program  in  engineering,  mathematics,  or  the 
physical  or  biological  sciences  which  Is  de- 
signed to  prepare  the  student  to  work  as  a 
technician  and  at  a  semlprofesslonal  level 
In  engineering,  scientific,  or  other  techno- 
logical fields  which  require  the  understand- 
ing  and   application    of    basic   engineering, 


scientific,    or    mathematical    principles    of 
knowledge: 

(c)  Is  accredited  by  a  natlon»lly  recog- 
nized accrediting  agency  or  association  deter- 
mined by  the  Commissioner  to  be  reliable 
authority  as  to  the  quaUty  of  training  of- 
fered or  is,  according  to  such  an  agency  or 
association,  making  reasonable  progress  to- 
ward accreditation; 

(d)  has  met  the  requirements  of  clauses 
(a)  and  (b)  during  the  five  academic  years 
preceding  the  academic  year  for  which  it 
seeks  assistance  under  this  [title;]  part; 

(e)  is  making  a  reasonable  effort  to  Im- 
prove the  quality  of  its  teaching  and  admin- 
istrative staffs  and  of  Its  student  services; 

(f)  Is.  for  financial  or  other  reasons, 
struggling  for  survival  and  Is  Isolated  from 
the  main  currents  of  academic  life; 

(g)  meets  such  other  requirements  as  the 
Commissioner  may  prescribe  by  regulation; 
and 

(h)  Is  not  an  institution,  or  department 
or  branch  of  an  Institution,  whose  program 
Is  specifically  for  the  education  of  students 
to  prepare  them  to  become  ministers  of  reli- 
gion or  to  enter  upon  some  other  religious 
vocation  or  to  prepare  them  to  teach  theo- 
logical subjects. 

AOVISORT     council     ON     DEVELOPING     INSTITU- 
TIONS 

Sec.  303.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall 
establish  In  the  Office  of  Education  an  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Developing  Institutions 
(hereinafter  In  this  [title]  part  referred  to 
as  the  "Council"),  consisting  of  the  Commis- 
sioner who  shall  be  Chairman,  one  repre- 
sentative each  of  such  Federal  agencies  hav- 
ing responsibilities  with  respect  to  devel- 
oping institutions  as  the  Commissioner  may 
designate,  and  eight  members  appointed, 
without  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws,  by 
the  Commissioner  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary. 

(b)  The  Council  shall  advise  the  Commis- 
sioner with  respect  to  policy  matters  arising 
in  the  administration  of  this  [title]  part  and 
in  particular  shall  assist  the  Commissioner 
in  Identifying  those  developing  institutions 
through  which  the  purposes  of  this  [title] 
part  can  best  be  achieved  and  in  establishing 
priorities  for  use  In  approving  applications 
under  this  [title]  part.  The  Commissioner 
may  appoint  such  special  advisory  and  tech- 
nical experts,  and  consultants  as  may  be 
useful  In  carrying  out  the  functions  of  the 
Council. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Council  who  are  not 
otherwise  full-time  employees  of  the  United 
States  shall,  while  serving  on  business  of  the 
Council,  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  to 
be  fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not  exceeding 
$100  per  day,  Including  travel  time;  and 
while  so  serving  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business,  members  may  be 
allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per  diem 

'in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act 
of  1946  (5  U.S.C.  73b-2)  for  persons  in  the 
Government  service  employed  Intermittently. 

GRANTS    FOR    COOPERATIVE    AGREEMENTS    TO 
STRENGTHEN     DEVELOPING      INSTITUTIONS 

Sec.  304.  (a)  The  Commissioner  is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to  developing  in- 
stitutions and  other  colleges  and  univer- 
sities to  pay  part  of  the  cost  of  planning,  de- 
veloping, and  carrying  out  cooperative  ar- 
rangements which  show  promise  aa  effective 
measures  for  strengthening  the  academic 
programs  and  the  administration  of  develop- 
ing institutions.  Such  cooperative  arrange- 
ments may  be  between  developing  Institu- 
tions, between  developing  institutions  and 
other  colleges  and  universities,  and  between 
developing  Institutions  and  organizations, 
agencies,  and  business  entitles.  Grants  under 
this  section  may  be  used  for  projects  and 
activities  such  as — 
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(1)  exchange  of  faculty  or  students.  In- 
cluding arrangements  for  bringing  visiting 
scholars  to  developing  institutions; 

(2)  faculty  and  administration  improve- 
ment programs  utilizing  training,  education 
(including  fellowships  leading  to  advanced 
degrees),  Internships,  research  participation, 
and  other  means; 

(3)  Introduction  of  new  curriculums  and 
currlcular  materials; 

(4)  development  and  operation  of  coop- 
erative education  programs  involving  alter- 
nate periods  of  academic  study  and  business 
or  public  employment; 

(5)  Joint  use  of  facilities  such  as  libraries 
or  laboratories,  including  necessary  books, 
materials,  and  equipment;  and 

(6)  other  arrangements  which  offer  prom- 
ise of  strengthening  the  academic  programs 
and  the  administration  of  developing  Institu- 
tions. 

(b)  A  grant  may  be  made  under  this  sec- 
tion only  upon  application  to  the  Commis- 
sioner at  such  time  or  times  and  containing 
such  Information  as  he  deems  necessary.  The 
Commissioner  shall  not  approve  an  applica- 
tion unless  It — 

(1)  sets  forth  a  program  for  carrying  out 
one  or  more  projects  or  activities  which 
meet  the  requirements  of  subsection  (a)  and 
provides  for  such  methods  of  administra- 
tion as  are  necessary  for  the  proper  and 
efficient  operation  of  the  program; 

(2)  sets  forth  policies  and  procedures 
which  assure  that  Federal  funds  made  avail- 
able under  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year 
win  be  60  used  as  to  supplement  and,  to  the 
extent  practical.  Increase  the  level  of  funds 
that  would.  In  the  absence  of  such  Federal 
funds,  be  made  available  for  purposes  which 
meet  the  requirements  of  subsection  (a) ,  and 
In  no  case  supplant  such  funds; 

(3)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  ap- 
plicant under  this  section;  and 

(4)  provides  for  making  such  reports.  In 
such  form  and  containing  such  Information, 
as  the  Commissioner  may  require  to  carry 
out  his  functions  under  this  [title,]  part, 
and  for  keeping  such  records  and  for  afford- 
ing such  access  thereto  as  the  Commissioner 
may  find  necessary  to  assure  the  correctness 
and  verification  of  such  reports. 

NATIONAL  TEACHING  FELLOWSHIPS 

Sw^  305.  (a)  The  Commissioner  is  au- 
thorized to  award  fellowships  under  this 
section  to  highly  qualified  graduate  students 
and  Junior  members  of  the  faculty  of  col- 
leges and  universities,  to  encourage  such 
individuals  to  teach  at  developing  institu- 
tions. The  Commissioner  shall  award  fellow- 
ships to  individuals  for  teaching  at  develop- 
ing Institutions  only  upon  application  by 
an  Institution  approved  for  this  purpose  by 
the  Commissioner  and  only  upon  a  finding 
by  the  Commissioner  that  the  program  of 
teaching  set  forth  In  the  application  Is  rea- 
sonable In  the  light  of  the  qualifications  of 
the  teaching  fellow  and  of  the  educational 
needs  of  the  applicant. 

(b)  Fellowships  may  be  awarded  under 
this  section  for  such  period  of  teaching  as 
the  Commissioner  may  determine,  but  such 
period  shall  not  exceed  two  academic  years. 
Each  person  awarded  a  fellowship  under  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  receive  a 
stipend  for  each  academic  year  of  teaching 
of  not  more  than  $6,500,  as  determined  by 
the  Commissioner  upon  the  advice  of  the 
Council,  plus  an  additional  amount  of  $400 
for  each  such  year  on  account  of  each  of  his 
dependents. 

Part  B — Improvement  of  Graduate  Programs 
Statement  of  purposes 
Sec.  321.  The  purposes  of  this  part  are  to 
strengthen  and  improve  the  quality  of  doc- 
toral programs  of  graduate  schools,  and  to 


increase   the  number  of  such   quality  pro- 
grams. 

Appropriations  authorized;  use  of  grants 
Sec.  322.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  and 
each  of  the  4  succeeding  fiscal  years,  to  en- 
able the  Commissioner  to  make  grants  to 
institutions  of  higher  education  having  pro- 
grams leading  to  a  degree  of  doctor  of  philos- 
ophy or  an  equivalent  degree,  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  establish,  to 
pay  all  or  part  of  the  cost  of  planning,  de- 
veloping, or  carrying  out  projects  or  activi- 
ties designed  to  achieve  one  or  more  of  the 
purposes  set  forth  in  section  321.  Such 
grants  may  be  used  for  projects  or  activities 
such  as — 

(f)  the  strengthening  of  graduate  facul- 
ties by  enlarging  their  size,  improving  their 
academic  or  professional  qualifications,  or 
increasing  the  number  of  disciplines  in  ivhich 
they  are  skilled; 

(2)  the  expansion  or  improvement  of  ex- 
isting graduate  programs,  or  the  establish- 
ment of  additional  graduate  programs; 

(3)  the  acquisition  of  appropriate  equip- 
ment or  curricular,  research,  or  other  ma- 
terials required  to  fulfill  the  objectives  of 
projects  or  activities  described  in  clause  (2); 

(4)  the  development  or  carrying  out  of 
cooperative  arrangements  among  graduate 
schools  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this 
part;  or 

(5)  the  strengthening  of  graduate  school 
administration. 

(b)  No  portion  of  the  sums  granted  under 
this  part  may  be  used — 

(f )  for  payment  in  excess  of  SO  per  centum 
of  the  cost  of  the  purchase  or  rental  of  books, 
audio-visual  aids,  scientific  apparatus,  or 
other  materials  or  equipment,  less  any  per 
centum  of  such  cost,  as  determined  by  the 
Commissioner,  that  is  paid  from  sums  re- 
ceived (other  than  under  this  part)  as  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance;  or 

(2)  for  sectarian  instruction  or  religious 
worship,  or  primarily  in  connection  uHth  any 
part  of  the  program  of  an  institution,  or 
department  or  branch  of  an  institution, 
whose  program  is  specifically  for  the  educa- 
tion of  students  to  prepare  them  to  become 
ministers  of  religion  or  to  enter  upon  some 
other  religious  vocation  or  to  prepare  them 
to  teach  theological  subjects. 

Selection  of  grant  recipients 
Sec.  323.  In  the  awarding  of  grants  under 
this  part,  the  Commissioner  shall,  insofar 
as  practicable  and  consistent  with  the  other 
purposes  of  this  part,  give  weight  to  the 
objective  of  having  an  adequate  number  of 
graduate  schools  of  good  quality  within  each 
appropriate  region. 

Consultation 

Sec.  324.  In  the  development  of  general 
policy  governing  the  administration  of  this 
part,  the  Commissioner  shall  consult  with 
the  National  Science  Foundation  and  the 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
the  coordination  of  Federal  programs  bear- 
ing on  the  purposes  of  this  part. 

Transfer  of  funds 
Sec.  325.  In  addition  to  the  authority  for 
utilization  of  other  agencies  conferred  by 
section  903(b)  of  this  Act.  funds  available 
to  the  Commissioner  under  this  part  shall, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  be  avail- 
able for  transfer  to  any  other  Federal  agency 
for  use  (in  accordance  with  an  interagency 
agreement)  by  such  agency  (alone  or  in 
combination  with  funds  of  that  agency)  for 
purposes  for  which  such  transferred  funds 
otherwise  could  be  expended  by  the  Commis- 
sioner under  the  provisions  of  this  part  and 
the  Commissioner  similarly  is  authorized  to 
acept  and  expend  funds  of  any  other  Federal 
agency  for  use  under  this  part. 


TITLE  IV— STUDENT  ASSISTANCE 

[Part    A — Educational    Opportunity 

Grants  ' 

[statement  of  purpose  and  approprl\tions 

authorized 

[Sec.  401.  (a)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
part  to  provide  through  institutions  of 
higher  education,  educational  opportunity 
grants  to  assist  in  making  available  the  bene- 
fits of  higher  education  to  qualified  high 
school  graduates  of  exceptional  financial 
need,  who  for  lack  of  financial  means  of  their 
own  or  of  their  families  would  be  unable  to 
obtain  such  benefits  without  such  aid. 

[(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $70,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1966,'  and  for  each  of  the 
two  succeeding  fiscal  years,  to  enable  the 
Commissioner  to  make  payments  to  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  that  have  agree- 
ments with  him  entered  into  under  section 
407,  for  use  by  such  institutions  for  payments 
to  undergraduate  students  for  the  initial 
academic  year  of  educational  opportunity 
grants  awarded  to  them  under  this  part.  For 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969  and  for 
the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  there  may  be  ap- 
propriated, to  carry  out  the  first  sentence  of 
this  subsection,  only  such  sums  as  the  Con- 
gress may  hereafter  authorize  by  law,'  There 
are  further  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  payment 
to  such  institutions  for  use  by  them  for 
making  educational  opportunity  grants  un- 
der this  i>art  to  undergraduate  students  for 
academic  years  other  than  the  initial  year 
of  their  educational  opportunity  grants;  but 
no  appropriation  may  be  made  pursuant  to 
this  sentence  for  any  fiscal  year  beginning 
more  than  three  years  after  the  last  fiscal 
year  for  Which  an  appropriation  is  author- 
ized under  the  first  sentence.  Sums  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  this  subsection  for  any 
fiscal  year  shall  be  available  for  payment  to 
institutions  until  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
succeeding  the  fiscal  year  for  which  they 
were  appropriated.  Por  the  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  payment  for  the  first  year  of  an 
educational  opportunity  grant  shall  not  be 
considered  as  an  initial-year  payment  if  the 
educational  opportunity  grant  was  awarded 
for  the  continuing  education  of  a  student 
who  had  been  previously  awarded  an  educa- 
tional opportunity  grant  under  this  part 
(whether  by  another  institution  or  other- 
wise) and  had  received  payment  for  any 
year  of  that  educational  opportunity  grant. 

[AMOUNT     OF     educational     OPPORTUNITY 
grant ANNUAL     DETERMINATION 

[Sec.  402.  Prom  the  funds  received  by  it 
for  such  purpose  under  this  part,  an  institu- 
tion of  higher  education  which  awards  an 
educational  opportunity  grant  to  a  student 
under  this  part  shall,  for  the  duration  of  the 
grant,  pay  to  that  student  for  each  academic 
year  during  which  he  is  In  need  of  grant  aid 
to  pursue  a  course  of  study  at  the  Institution, 
an  amount  determined  bv  the  Institution  for 
such  student  with  respect  to  that  year,  which 
amount  shall  not  exceed — 

[(1)  the  lesser  of  $800  or  one-half  of  the 
sum  of  the  amount  of  student  financial  aid 
(including  assistance  under  this  title,  but 
excluding  assistance  from  work-study  pro- 
grams) provided  such  student  by  such  In- 
stitution and  any  assistance  provided  such 


iThis  pt.  A  is  repealed  effective  with  the 
fiscal  year  1970.  at  which  time  it  will  be  re- 
placed by  the  consolidated  student  assist- 
ance program,  shown  below  as  a  new  pt.  A, 
except  that  sec.  408  (utiUzatlon  of  educa- 
tional talent)  wUl  then  appear  as  a  re- 
designated sec.  441  under  a  new  pt.  C. 

=  For  fiscal  year  1969.  the  bill  amends  this 
section  to  authorize  appropriations  of  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary. 

=>  This  sentence  Is  deleted  effective  upon  en- 
actment of  the  bin. 
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student  under  any  scholarship  program  ee- 
tabUshed  by  a  State  or  a  private  InaUtutton 
or  organization,  aa  determined  In  accordance 
with  regulation  of  the  Commissioner,  or 

[(3)  In  the  caM  of  a  student  who  during 
tb«  preceding  academic  year  at  an  Institution 
of  higher  education  received  grades  placing 
him  In  the  upper  half  of  his  class,  the  amount 
determined  under  p«ragrapb  (1).  plus  taoo 
If  the  amount  of  the  payment  determined 
under  the  preceding  sentence  for  an  academic 
year  Is  leas  than  $300  for  a  student,  no  pay. 
ment  shall  be  made  under  this  title  to  that 
student  for  that  year.  The  Ck>mmlS8loner 
shall,  subject  to  the  foregoing  Umltatlona, 
prescribe  for  the  guidance  of  participating 
institutions  basic  criteria  or  schedules  (or 
both)  for  the  determination  of  the  amount 
of  any  such  educational  opportunity  grant, 
taking  Into  account  the  objective  of  limit- 
ing grant  aid  under  this  part  to  students  of 
exceptional  fln&nclal  need  and  such  other 
factors,  Including  the  number  of  dependent* 
m  the  family,  aa  the  Commissioner  may  deem 
relevant. 

CDumaTSoir  ov  kdttcatxonal  oproBTtiNrrr  obant 
CSic.  403.  The  duration  of  an  educational 
opportunity  grant  awarded  under  this  part 
shall  be  tte-  period  required  for  completion 
by  the  recipient  of  his  undergraduate  course 
of  study  at  the  Institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion from  which  he  received  the  educational 
opportunity  grant,  except  that  such  period 
shall  not  exceed  four  academic  years  less  any 
such  period  with  respect  to  which  the  recipi- 
ent has  previously  received  payments  under 
this  part  pursuant  to  a  prior  educational  op- 
portunity grant  (whether  made  by  the  same 
or  another  Institution).  An  educational  op- 
portunity grant  awarded  under  this  part  ahall 
entitle  the  recipient  to  payments  only  If  he 
( 1 )  Is  maintaining  satisfactory  progress  In 
the  coiirse  of  study  which  he  Is  pursuing,  ac- 
cording to  the  regxilarly  prescribed  standards 
and  practices  of  the  institution  from  which 
he  received  the  grant,  and  (3)  is  devoting  es- 
sentlally  full  time  to  that  course  of  study, 
during  the  academic  year.  In  attendance  at 
that  institution.  Failure  to  be  In  attendance 
at  the  institution  during  vacation  periods  or 
periods  of  military  service,  or  during  other  pe- 
riods during  which  the  Commissioner  deter- 
mines In  accordance  with  regulations  that 
there  Is  good  cause  for  his  nonattendance 
(during  which  periods  he  shall  receive  no 
payments)  shall  not  be  deemed  contrary  to 
clause  (3). 

CSKLZCTTON  Or  RECIPITNTS  OF  KStTCATIONAt, 
OPPOBTDnrrT    CaAXTS 

CSxc.  404.  (a)  An  Individual  shall  be  eligi- 
ble for  the  award  of  an  educational  opportu- 
nity grant  under  this  part  at  any  Institution 
of  higher  education  which  has  made  an 
agreement  with  the  Commissioner  pursuant 
to  section  407  (which  institution  Is  herein- 
after In  this  part  referred  to  as  an  "eligible 
institution").  If  the  Individual  make*  ap- 
plication at  the  time  and  In  the  manner  pre- 
scribed by  that  Institution. 

C(b)  Prom  among  those  eligible  for  educa- 
tional opportunity  grants  from  an  Institu- 
tion of  higher  education  for  each  fiscal  year, 
the  Institution  shall,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  Its  agreement  with  the  Com- 
missioner under  section  407  and  within  the 
amount  allocated  to  the  Institution  for  that 
purpose  for  that  year  under  section  406.  se- 
lect Individuals  who  are  to  be  awarded  such 
grants  and  determine,  pursuant  to  section 
402.  the  amounts  to  be  paid  to  them.  An  In- 
stitution shall  not  award  an  educational  op- 
portunity grant  to  an  individual  unless  It 
determines  that — 

t(l)  he  has  been  accepted  for  enrollment 
as  a  full-time  student  at  such  Institution  or. 
in  the  case  of  a  student  already  attending 
such  Institution,  is  in  good  standing  and  in 
full-time  attendance  there  aa  an  undergrad- 
uate student: 

C(2)    he   shows  evidence   of  academic   or 


creative  promise  and  capability  of  maintain- 
ing good  standing  In  his  course  of  study: 
C(3)    be  U  of  exceptional  financial  need: 


C(4)  he  would  not,  but  for  an  educational 
opportunity  grant,  be  financially  able  to  pur- 
sue a  course  of  study  at  such  institution  of 
higher  education. 

[ALLoncxirr  or  iducationai,  opporrumTT 
oaANT  ruifDa  among  sTATca 

CSbc.  40S.  (a)(1)  Prom- the  sunu  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  the  flnrt  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 401(b)  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  allot  to  each  State  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  amount  so 
appropriated  as  the  number  of  persona  en- 
rolled on  a  full-time  basis  In  Institutions  of 
higher  education  in  such  State  bean  to  the 
total  number  of  persons  enrolled  on  a  full- 
time  basis  In  institutions  of  higher  education 
In  all  the  State*  The  number  of  persons  en- 
rolled on  a  full-time  basis  in  Institutions  of 
higher  education  for  purposes  of  this  section 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Conunlaaloner  for 
the  moat  recent  year  for  which  satisfactory 
data  are  available  to  him. 

C(3)  If  the  total  of  the  sums  determined 
by  the  Commissioner  to  be  required  under 
section  406  for  any  fiscal  year  for  eligible 
Institutions  in  a  State  Is  len  than  the 
amount  of  the  allotment  to  that  Stat« 
under  paragraph  ( 1 )  for  that  year,  the  Com- 
missioner may  reallot  the  remaining  amount 
from  time  to  time,  on  such  dates  or  dates  aa 
he  may  fix.  to  other  States  In  such  manner 
as  he  determines  will  best  assist  in  achieving 
the  purposes  of  this  part. 

[(b)  Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  the 
third*  sentence  of  section  401(b)  for  any 
fiscal  year  shall  be  allotted  or  reallotted 
aonong  the  States  in  such  manner  as  the 
Commissioner  determines  to  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  for  which  such 
sums  are  appropriated. 

[aixocation  or  aixotq)  rvttxtm  to 
iNanrunoNa 

CScc.  406.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  from 
time  to  time  set  dates  by  which  eligible  in- 
stitutions m  any  State  must  file  applications 
for  allocation,  to  such  Institutions,  of  edu- 
cational opportunity  grant  funds  from  the 
allotment  to  that  State  (Including  any  re- 
allotment  thereto)  for  any  fiscal  year  p\ir- 
suant  to  section  405(a),  to  be  used  for  the 
purposes  specified  In  the  first  sentence  of 
section  401(b).  Such  allocations  shall  t>e 
made  In  accordance  with  equitable  criteria 
which  the  Commissioner  shall  establish  and 
which  shall  be  designed  to  achieve  such 
distribution  of  such  funds  among  eligible 
Institutions  within  a  State  aa  will  most  effec- 
tively carry  out  the  purp>oees  of  this  part. 

C(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  further.  In 
accordance  with  regulations,  allocate  to 
eligible  Institutions,  In  any  State,  from  funds 
apportioned  or  reapportioned  piirsuant  to 
section  4051  b) .  funds  to  be  used  for  the  edu- 
cational opportunity  grants  specified  in  tbe 
third*  sentence  of  section  401(b). 

C(c)  Payment  shall  be  made  from  alloca- 
tions under  this  section  to  Institutions  aa 
needed. 

lAOMKntxtna  wtth  ikstitu  hows — ooNranom 
[Sac.  407.  (a)  An  Institution  of  higher 
education  which  desire*  to  obtain  fund*  for 
educational  opportunity  grants  under  this 
part,  shall  enter  Into  an  agreement  with  th* 
Commissioner.  Such  agreement  shall —  » 

[(1)  provide  that  funds  received  by  the 
Institution  under  this  part  will  be  used  by  It 
only  for  the  purposes  specified  In,  and  In 
accordance  with,  the  provision*  of  this  part; 


*  Pending  repeal  (see  footnote  to  the  head- 
ing of  pt.  A),  "third"  la  amended  to  read 
"second." 

■  Pending  repeal  (see  footnote  to  the  head- 
ing of  pt.  A),  "third"  Is  amended  to  read 
"second" 


C(3)  provide  that  In  determining  whether 
an  Individual  meets  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 404(b)  (3)  the  Institution  wlU  (A)  con- 
sider the  source  of  such  individual's  Inootne 
and  that  of  any  Individual  or  individual* 
upon  whom  the  student  relies  primarily  for 
support,  and  (B)  make  an  appropriate  review 
of  the  assets  of  the  student  and  of  such 
Individuals: 

C(3)  provide  that  the  Institution,  In  coop- 
eration with  other  Institutions  of  higher  ed- 
ucation where  appropriate,  will  make  vigor- 
ous efforts  to  Identify  qualified  youths  of  ex- 
ceptional financial  need  and  to  encourage 
them  to  continue  their  education  beyond 
secondary  school  through  program*  and 
activities  such  a* — 

[(A)  establishing  or  strengthening  close 
working  relationships  with  secondary-school 
principals  and  guidance  and  counseling  per- 
sonnel with  a  view  toward  motivating  stu- 
dents to  complete  secondary  school  and 
pursue  post-secondary-school  educational 
opportunities,  and 

C(B)  making,  to  the  extent  feasible,  con- 
ditional commitments  for  educational  op- 
portunity grants  to  qiiallfied  secondary 
school  students  with  special  emphasis  on 
students  enrolled  In  grade  11  or  lower  grades 
who  show  evidences  of  academic  or  creative 
promise; 

C(4)  provide  assurance  that  the  Institution 
will  continue  to  spend  In  Its  own  scholarship 
and  student-aid  program,  from  sources  oth- 
er than  funds  received  under  this  part,  not 
less  than  the  average  expenditure  per  year 
made  for  that  purptose  during  the  most  re- 
cent period  of  three  fiscal  years  preceding  the 
effective  date  of  the  agreement: 

C(5)  Include  provisions  designed  to  make 
educational  opportunity  grants  under  this 
part  reasonably  available  (to  the  extent  of 
available  funds)  to  all  eligible  students  In 
the  institution  in  need  thereof:  and 

[(6)  Include  such  other  provisions  as  may 
be  necessary  to  protect  the  financial  Interest 
of  the  United  States  and  promote  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part. 

C(b)(l)  An  institution,  which  has  in  ef- 
fect an  agreement  for  Federal  capital  con- 
tributions for  a  student  loan  fund  pursuant 
to  title  U  of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1958,  may  use,  as  an  additional 
Federal  capital  contribution  for  the  pur- 
poses of  such  loan  fund,  not  to  exceed  25 
per  centum  of  the  funds  paid  to  It  for  any 
fiscal  year  ending  prior  to  July  1,  1970,  for 
the  purpose  set  forth  In  section  401(b). 
The  requirement  in  section  204(2)  (B)  of 
such  Act  shall  not  apply  to  such  a  Federal 
capital  contribution. 

C(2)  For  the  purpose  of  making  payments 
from  amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  the 
third*  sentence  of  section  401(b).  any  Insti- 
tution electing  for  any  fiscal  year  to  use  an 
amount  of  Its  payment  as  a  Federal  capital 
•contribution  pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall 
be  paid  an  equal  amount  for  each  of  the 
succeeding  three  fiscal  years  from  such 
amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  such  third 
sentence.  If  the  amount  so  paid  to  the  Insti- 
tution for  each  such  year  is  used  by  such 
institution  as  such  a  Federal  capital  contri- 
bution. 

[CONT«ACT8    TO    ENCOTTRACX    FXTU,    DTIUZATIOM 
or  EOCCATIONAL  TALK 

Sec.  408.'  (a)  To  assist  In  achieving  the 
purposes  of  this  part  the  Commissioner  Is 
authorized  (without  regard  to  section  3709  of 
the  Revised  SUtutes  (41  0.S.C.  5) ),  to  enter 
into  contracts,   not  to  exceed  $100,000  per 


•  Pending  repeal  (see  footnote  to  the  head* 
Ing  of  pt.  A),  "third"  Is  amended  to  read 
"second". 

'This  section  will  remain  in  effect  but. 
effective  with  fiscal  year  1970,  will  appear  as 
sec.  441  of  a  new  pt.  C.  Prior  thereto,  i.e.. 
upon  enactment  of  the  bill,  this  section  will 
be  amended  to  Include  contract  authority. 
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year,  with  State  and  local  educational  agen- 
cies and  other  public  or  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions and  institutions  for  the  purpose  of— 

[(1)  Identifying  qualified  youths  of  excep- 
tional financial  need  and  encouraging  them 
to  complete  secondary  school  and  undertake 
postsecondary  educational  training, 

[(2)  publicizing  existing  forms  of  student 
financial  aid,  Including  aid  furnished  under 
this  part,  or 

t(3)  encouraging  secondary-school  or  col- 
lege dropouts  of  demonstrated  aptitude  to 
reenter  educational  programs.  Including  post- 
secondary-school  programs. 

t(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  section. 

[DITINITION    OF    "ACADEMIC    TEAR" 

ISec.  409.  As  used  in  this  part,  the  term 
"academic  year"  means  an  academic  year  or 
Its  equivalent  as  defined  In  regulations  of  the 
Conomlssloner.]  ' 
Part    A — Educational    Opportunity    Grants, 

National    Defense    Student    Loans,    and 

Work-Study  Programs* 

Statement  of  purpose:  Short  title 

Sec.  400."  (tt)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
and  declares  that  it  is  in  the  national  interest 
to  provide  educational  opportunities  beyond 
secondary  school  to  all  our  youth  that  de- 
sire such  opportunities  and  can  benefit  from 
them.  The  strength  and  vigor  of  our  economy 
and  indeed  the  future  of  our  society  of  free 
people  demand  that  our  youth,  who  represent 
the  beat  of  all  our  hopes,  be  given  a  chance 
to  do  their  best.  It  i$  therefore  the  purpose 
of  this  title  to  provide  substantial  assistance 
to  students  in  order  that  no  student  of  ability 
will  be  denied  an  opportunity  to  develop  his 
talents  because  of  financial  inability  to  meet 
basic  higher  education  costs. 

(b)  Thi3  title  may  be  cited  aa  the  "Educa- 
tional Opportunity  Act". 

Statement  of  purpose 

Sec.  401.^  It  ia  the  purpoae  of  thia  part  to 
provide  to  students  uiho  are  in  need  of  such 
assistance  in  order  to  pursue  courses  of 
study  at  institutions  of  higher  education — 

{!)  a  program  of  educational  opportunity 
grants  to  assist  in  making  available,  through 
institutions  of  higher  education,  the  bene- 
fits of  higher  education  at  the  undergradu- 
ate level  to  those  studenta  of  exceptional 
financial  need, 

(2)  a  program  to  stimulate  and  aaaiat  in 
the  establUhment  at  inatitutiona  of  higher 
education  of  funda  for  the  making  of  low- 
interest  loans  to  undergraduate,  graduate, 
and  profeaaUmal  studenta.  to  be  termed  "na- 
tional defenae  student  loans",  and 

(3)  a  program  to  stimulate  and  promote 
the  part-time  employment  of  undergradu- 
ate, graduate,  and  profeaaUmal  students, 
particularly  of  thoae  studenta  who  are  from 
low-income  families. 


*  Pending  repeal  of  this  pt.  A  (with  fiscal 
year  1970) ,  this  section  is  being  renumbered 
as  Sec.  410,  bo  as  to  allow  for  insertion  of  a 
new  sec.  410  (Special  Services  for  Disadvan- 
taged Students).  That  section  will,  con- 
comitantly with  repeal  of  pt.  A  and  the 
simultaneous  repeal  of  the  present  pt.  C,  be 
placed,  as  a  redesignated  sec.  442,  Into  a  new 
pt.  C  (together  with  the  talent  search  sec- 
tion ) ,  as  shown  below  In  this  print. 

•  Effective  with  fiscal  year  1970. 

"Effective  with  fiscal  year  1970,  this  sec- 
tion and  those  that  follow  In  Italics  through 
sec.  410  would  consolidate  the  educational 
opportunity  grant  program  of  the  present  pt. 
A  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  and 
the  National  Defense  Student  loan  program 
of  title  n  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  of  1958.  and  the  work-study  program  of 
title  I-C  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964,  in  amended  form. 

u  Effective  with  fiscal  year  1970. 


Appropriations  authorized 
Sec.  402. "  (o)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  aa  may  be  necessary 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970.  and 
for  each  of  the  succeeding  4  fiscal  years,  to 
enable  the  Commiasioner  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
pose of  section  401(1)  by  making  payments  to 
institutions  of  higher  education  pursuant 
to  agreements  entered  into  under  this  part, 
for  use  by  such  institutions  for  payments  to 
undergraduate  students  for  the  initial  aca- 
demic year  of  educational  opportunity  grants 
awarded  to  them  under  this  part,  and  for 
payments  pursuant  to  section  409.  There 
are  further  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  aa  may  be  necessary  for  payment 
to  such  institutions  for  use  by  them  for  mak- 
ing educational  opportunity  grants  under 
this  part  to  undergraduate  students  for  aca- 
demic years  other  than  the  initial  year  of 
their  educational  opportunity  grants;  but 
no  appropriation  may  be  made  pursvxint  to 
thia  sentence  for  any  fiscal  year  beginning 
more  than  4  years  after  the  last  fiscal  year 
for  which  an  appropriation  is  authorized 
under  the  first  sentence.  Payment  for  the 
first  year  of  an  educational  opportunity 
grant  shall  not  be  considered  aa  an  initial- 
year  payment  if  the  educational  opportu- 
nity grant  was  awarded  for  the  continuing 
education  of  a  student  who  had  been  pre- 
viously awarded  an  edu.cational  opportunity 
grant  under  this  part  (whether  by  another 
institution  or  otherwiae)  and  had  received 
payment  for  any  year  of  that  educational 
opportunity  grant. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated auch  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  for 
each  of  the  succeeding  4  fiscal  years,  to  en- 
able the  Commissioner  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  sectiona  401  {2)  and  401  (3)  by  making 
payments  to  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion pursuant  to  agreements  entered  into 
under  thia  part,  for  uae  by  auch  inatitutiona — 

(1)  for  making  contributions  to  the  capi- 
tal Of  student  loan  funda  eatabliahed  by 
auch  institutions  pursuant  to  their  agree- 
ments under  thia  part  and  for  payments  pur- 
suant to  section  409;  and  there  are  further 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  and  for 
each  of  the  next  succeeding  3  fiscal  years,  as 
m^y  be  necessary  to  enable  students  who 
have  received  loans  from  such  student  loan 
funda  for  achool  yeara  ending  prior  to  June 
30,  1976.  to  continue  or  complete  their  edu- 
cation; and 

(2)  for  making  paymenta  to  its  students 
for  employment  in  programs  of  work-study 
established  pursuant  to  their  agreements  un- 
der thia  part,  and  for  payments  pursuant  to 
section  409. 

(c)  Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  thia 
section  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  remain  avail- 
able for  the  purposes  for  which  appropriated 
until  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  succeeding 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  they  were  appro- 
priated. 

Allotment  of  funds  to  inatitutiona  of  higher 
education 
Sec.  403.  "(a) .  The  Commissioner  shall  from 
time  to  time  set  dates  by  which  inatitutiona 
of  higher  education  with  which  he  has  en- 
tered into  agreements  under  thia  part  must 
file  applications  for  allotmenta  to  such  in- 
stitutions of  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
section  402.  Such  allotments  shall  be  allo- 
cated as  required  by  subsection  (b)  and  shall 
be  made  in  accordance  with  equitable  criteria 
which  the  Commissioner  shall  establish  and 
which  shall  be  designed  to  achieve  a  distribu- 
tion of  such  funds  among  such  institutions 
of  higher  education  as  will  moat  effectively 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part:  Provided 
That  the  funda  allotted  to  all  institutions  of 
higher  education  in  any  State  for  any  fiscal 


year  shall  not  exceed  12^2  P^  centum  of  all 
of  the  funda  appropriated  purauant  to  section 
402  for  such  fiscal  year. 

(b)(1)  The  Commissioner  shall  prescribe 
the  amount  of  each  allotment  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  that  shall  be  allocated  for  uae 
in  each  of  the  programs  enumerated  by  sec- 
tion 401  to  which  such  allotment  may  be 
applied  under  the  agreement  entered  into 
between  the  Commissioner  and  the  applicant 
institution  under  this  part. 

(2)  An  applicant  institution  to  which 
funds  are  allotted  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
may,  from  time  to  time  during  the  period  in 
which  such  allotment  remains  available  for 
its  use,  reallocate  not  to  exceed  (except  vnth 
the  approval  of  the  Commissioner)  an  aggre- 
gate during  such  period  of  20  per  centum  of 
any  allocation  prescribed  pursuant  to  the 
preceding  paragraph.  Such  reallocation  shall 
augment  one  or  both  remaining  allocations 
so  prescribed  in  such  proportions  as  the  ap- 
plicant institution  may  determine  are  re- 
quired to  best  serve  the  purposes  of  the 
programs  with  respect  to  which  an  allotment 
to  the  applicant  institution  has  been  made: 
Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  paragraph 
shall  authorize  such  institution  to  reallocate 
any  amount  of  such  allotment  deposited  aa 
a  capital  contribution  to  a  student  loan  fund 
eatabliahed  pursuant  to  its  agreement  under 
thia  part,  other  than  a  reallocation  during 
the  fiacal  year  for  which  such  allocation  is 
made  and  during  the  next  succeeding  fiscal 
year. 

(c)  The  amount  of  any  allotment  under 
subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year  which  the 
Commissioner  determines  will  not  be  re- 
quired for  such  year  or  the  riext  fiscal  year 
shall  be  available  for  reallotment  in  the 
manner  prescribed  for  allotments  made  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a).  Any  amount  re- 
allotted' to  an  institution  under  this  subsec- 
tion from  appropriations  for  any  fiscal  year 
shall  be  deemed  part  of  its  allotment  for  that 
fiscal  year. 

(d)  Payments  from  that  portion  of  an 
allotment  allocable  to  national  defense  stu- 
dent loans  shall  be  made  to  an  institution  of 
higher  education  in  such  installments  aa  the 
Commissioner  determines  will  not  result  in 
unnecessary  accumulations  in  the  student 
loan  fund  established  by  the  institution  pur- 
suant to  its  agreement  under  thia  part. 

Educational  Opportunity  Grants 
Sec.  404.  '*(a).An  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation, in  accordance  with  its  agreement  un- 
der this  part,  may  award  educational  oppor- 
tunity grants  to  undergraduate  studenta 
under  which  the  institution  shall  pay  to  any 
such  student  not  to  exceed  91,000  for  each 
academic  year  over  which  auch  grant,  aa 
provided  by  subsectUyn  (b).  shall  extend. 
The  Commiasioner  shall,  subject  to  the  fore- 
going limitation,  prescribe  for  the  guidance 
of  participating  institutions  basic  criteria  or 
schedules  (or  both)  for  the  determination 
of  the  amount  of  any  such  educational  op- 
portunity grant,  taking  into  account  the 
objective  of  limiting  grant  aid  under  thia 
part  to  students  of  exceptional  financial  need 
and  such  other  factors,  including  the  num- 
ber of  dependents  in  the  family,  aa  the  Com- 
missioner may  deem  relevant.  The  Commia- 
sioner may  also  prescribe  a  minimum  amount 
payable  for  any  academic  year  under  any 
such  grant. 

(b)  The  duration  of  an  educational  op- 
portunity grant  awarded  under  this  part 
shall  be  the  period  required  for  the  comple- 
tion by  the  recipient  of  his  undergraduate 
course  of  study  at  the  institution  of  higher 
education  from  which  he  received  the  edu- 
cational opportunity  grant,  but  shall  in  no 
event,  except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
subsection,  exceed  4  academic  years  less  any 
such  period  with  respect  to  which  the  recip- 
ient has  previously  received  payments  under 


"  Effective  with  fiscal  year  1970. 
"Effective  with  fiscal  year  1970. 
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tfiis  part  jnirruant  to  a  prior  educational  op- 
portunity grant  (wliether  made  by  the  same 
or  another  iiutitution) .  With  respect  to  a 
student  (t)  who  is  pursuing  a  course  of 
study  leading  to  a  first  degree  and  designed 
by  the  institution  to  extend  over  5  acadernic 
years,  or  (2)  who  is  or  will  be  unable  to  com- 
plete a  course  of  study  within  the  maximum 
period  of  years  specified  in  the  preceding  sen- 
tence because  of  a  requirement  of  the  insti- 
tution that  the  student  enroll  in  a  noncredit 
remedial  course  of  study,  such  period  may  be 
extended  by  the  institution  for  one  addi- 
tional academic  year.  For  purposes  of  the 
preceding  sentence,  a  ''noncredit  remedial 
c€nirse  of  study"  is  a  course  of  study  for 
which  no  credit  is  given  toward  an  academic 
degree,  and  which  is  designed  to  increase 
the  ability  of  the  student  to  engage  in  an 
undergraduate  course  of  study  leading  to 
such  a  degree. 

(c)  An  educational  opportunity  grant 
awarded  under  this  part  shall  entitle  the 
recipient  to  payments  only  if  he  (1)  is  main- 
taining satisfactory  progre$$  in  the  course  of 
study  that  he  is  pursuing,  according  to  the 
regularly  prescribed  standards  and  practices 
of  the  institution  from  which  he  received 
the  grant,  and  (2)  is  devoting  essentially 
full  time  to  that  course  of  study,  during  the 
academic  yedr'in  attendance  at  that  insti- 
tution. Failure  to  be  in  attendance  at  the 
institution  during  vacation  periods  or  periods 
of  military  service,  or  during  other  periods 
during  which  the  Commissioner  determines 
in  accordance  loith  regulations  that  there  is 
good  cause  for  his  nonattendance  (during 
which  periods  he  shall  receive  no  payments) 
shall  not  be  deemed  contrary  to  clause  (2) 
of  the  preceding  senterice. 

National  defense  student  loans 
Sec.  405.'»(o)(i)  institutions  of  higher 
education,  in  accordance  with  their  agree- 
ments under  this  part,  may  make  loans  to 
undergraduate,  graduate  or  professional  stu- 
dents for  any  academic  year  from  loan  funds 
established  pursuant  to  such  agreements, 
but  the  total  thereof  to  any  student  for  any 
such  year  may  not  exceed  12.500  m  the  case 
of  any  graduate  (tr  professional  student  (as 
defined  in  regulations  of  the  Commissioner) , 
and  may  not  exceed  St.500  in  the  case  of  any 
other  student.  The  aggregate  of  the  loans  for 
all  years  from  su,?h  funds  may  not  exceed 
til. 000  in  the  case  of  any  graduate  or  pro- 
fessional student  (as  so  defined,  and  includ- 
ing any  loans  from  such  funds  made  to  such 
person  before  he  became  a  graduate  or  pro- 
fessional student),  or  tS.OOO  in  the  case  of 
any  other  student. 

(2)  Loans  from  any  such  loan  fund  to  any 
student  by  any  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion shall  be  made  on  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  institution  may  determine:  sub- 
ject, however,  to  such  conditions,  limitations. 
and  requirements  as  the  Commissioner  may 
prescribe  (by  regulation  or  in  the  agreement 
with  the  institution)  with  a  view  to  prevent- 
ing impairment  of  the  capital  of  the  student 
loan  fund  to  the  maximum  extent  practi- 
cable in  the  light  of  the  objective  of  enabling 
the  student  to  complete  his  course  of  study: 
and  except  that — 

{A)  sitch  loan  shall  be  evidenced  by  a  note 
or  other  written  agreement  which  provides 
for  repayment  of  the  principal  amount,  to- 
gether with  interest  thereon  in  equal  install- 
ments (or  if  the  borrower  so  requests  in 
graduated  periodic  installments  determined 
in  accordance  with  such  schedules  as  may  be 
approved  by  the  Commissioner)  payable 
quarterly,  bimonthly  or  monthly  (at  the  op- 
tion of  the  institution)  over  a  period  begin- 
ning 9  months  after  the  date  on  which  the 
borrower  ceases  to  carry  at  an  institution  of 
higher  education  or  at  a  comparable  institu- 
tion outside  the  States  approved  for  this  pur- 
pose by  the  Commissioner  at  least  one-half 
the  normal  full-time  academic  workload  as 


"  Effective  with  fiscal  year  1970. 


determined  by  that  institution  and  ending 
to  years  and  9  months  after  such  date  ex- 
cept that  (i)  interest  shall  not  accrue  on  any 
such  loan  and  installments  need  not  be  paid 
during  any  period  (I)  during  which  the  bor- 
rower is  carrying,  at  an  institution  of  higher 
education  or  at  a  comparable  institution  out- 
side the  States  approved  for  this  purpose  by 
the  Commissioner,  at  least  one-half  the  nor- 
mal full-time  academic  ioorkload  as  deter- 
mined by  the  institution,  (II)  not  in  excess 
of  3  years  during  which  the  borrower  is  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States.  (Ill)  not  in  excess  of  3  years  during 
which  the  borro/wer  is  in  service  as  a  volun- 
teer under  the  Peace  Corps  Act  or  ilV)  not 
in  excess  of  3  years  during  which  the  bor- 
rower IS  in  service  as  a  full-time  volunteer 
under  title  VIII  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964:  Provided.  That  this  clause  shall 
apply  to  any  loan  outstanding  on  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act  only  with  the 
consent  of  the  then  obligee  institutions,  (ii) 
any  such  period  shall  not  be  included  in 
determining  the  tO-year  period  during  which 
the  re^yment  must  be  completed,  (Hi)  such 
10-year  period  may  also  be  extended  for  good 
cause  determined  in  accordance  with  the 
regulations  of  the  Commissioner,  (iv)  the 
institution  may  provide  that  installments 
need  not  be  paid  during  any  period  or  pe- 
riods, aggregating  not  in  excess  of  3  years, 
during  which  the  borrower  is  in  less  than 
half-time  attendance  at  an  institution  of 
higher  education  taking  courses  which  are 
creditable  totcard  a  degree,  and  may  also  pro- 
vide that  any  such  period  shall  not  be  in- 
cluded in  determining  the  10-year  period 
during  which  the  repayment  must  be  com- 
pleted, but  interest  shall  continue  to  accrue 
during  any  such  period,  (v)  the  borrower 
may  at  his  option  accelerate  repayment  of 
the  whole  or  any  part  of  such  loan,  and.  (vi) 
the  irutitution  may  provide,  in  accordance 
with  regulations  of  the  Commissioner,  that 
during  the  repayment  period  of  the  loan  pay- 
ments of  principal  and  interest  by  the  bor- 
rower with  respect  to  all  the  outstanding 
loans  made  to  htm  from  loan  funds  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  this  part  shall  be  at  a 
rate  equal  to  not  less  than  tlS  per  month. 
(B)  not  to  exceed  SO  per  centum  of  any 
such  loan  (plus  interest)  shall  be  canceled 
for  service  as  a  full-time  teacher  in  a  public 
or  other  nonprofit  elementary  or  secondary 
school  in  a  State,  in  an  institution  of  higher 
education,  or  in  an  elementary  or  secondary 
school  overseas  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  or  for  comparable  service  as  a 
full-time  teacher  in  a  program  of  special  (in- 
cluding preschool)  education  or  training  de- 
signed to  combat  disadvantage,  poverty,  or 
unemployment  which  is  conducted  by  such 
a  school  or  institution  or  by  another  public 
or  nonprofit  agency,  institution,  or  organiza- 
tion in  a  State,  at  the  rate  of  10  per  centum 
of  the  total  amount  of  such  loan  plus  inter- 
est thereon  for  each  complete  academic  year 
or  its  equivalent  (as  determined  under  regu- 
lations of  the  Commissioner)  of  such  service, 
except  that  (<)  such  rate  shall  be  IS  per 
centum  for  each  complete  academic  year  or 
its  equivalent  (as  determined  under  regula- 
tions of  the  Commissioner)  of  service  as  a 
full-time  teacher  in  a  public  or  other  non- 
profit elementary  or  secondary  school  which 
is  in  the  school  district  of  a  local  educational 
agency  which  is  eligible  in  such  year  for 
assistance  pursuant  to  title  It  of  Public  Law 
874.  Eighty-first  Congress,  as  amended,  and 
which  for  purposes  of  this  clause  and  for 
that  year  has  been  determined  by  the  Com- 
missioner, pursuant  to  regulations  and  after 
consultation  with  the  State  educational 
agency  of  the  State  in  which  the  school  is 
located,  to  be  a  school  in  which  there  is  a 
high  concentration  of  students  from  low-in- 
come families,  except  that  the  Commissioner 
shall  not  make  such  determination  with  re- 
spect to  more  than  25  per  centum  of  the  total 
of  the  public  and  other  nonprofit  elementary 


and  secondary  schools  in  any  one  State  for 
any  one  year,  (H)  such  rate  shall  be  IS  per 
centum  for  each  complete  academic  year  or 
its  equivalent  (as  so  determined  by  regula- 
tions) of  service  as  a  full-time  teacher  of 
handicapped  children  (including  mentally 
retarded,  hard  of  hearing,  deaf,  speech  im- 
paired, lAsually  handicapped,  seriously  emo- 
tionally disturbed  or  other  health  impaired 
children  who  by  reason  thereof  require  spe- 
cial education)  in  a  public  or  other  nonprofit 
elementary  or  secondary  school  system,  and 
(Hi)  for  the  purposes  of  any  cancellation 
pursuant  to  clause  (i)  or  (ii),  an  additional 
50  per  centum  of  any  such  loan  (plus  inter- 
est) may  be  canceled  but  nothing  in  this 
paragraph  shall  authorize  refunding  any  pay- 
ment: 

(C)  such  a  loan  shall  bear  interest,  on  the 
unpaid  balance  of  the  loan,  at  the  rate  of  3 
per  centum  per  annum  except  that  no  inter- 
est shall  accrue  before  the  date  on  which 
repayment  of  the  loan  is  to  begin  in  all  cases 
except  where  the  date  on  which  repayment  is 
to  be0n  is  suspended  by  reason  of  clause  (iv) 
of  paragraph  (A) ; 

(D)  such  a  loan  shall  be  made  without 
security  and  without  endorsement,  except 
that,  if  the  borrower  is  a  minor  and  the  note 
or  other  evidence  of  obligation  executed  by 
him  would  not.  under  the  applicable  law, 
create  a  binding  obligation,  either  security  or 
endorsement  may  be  required; 

(E)  the  liability  to  repay  any  such  loan 
shall  be  canceled  upon  the  death  of  the  bor- 
roioer,  or  if  he  becomes  permanently  and  to- 
tally disabled  as  determined  in  accordance 
with  regulations  of  the  Commissioner: 

(F)  such  a  loan  by  an  institution  for  any 
year  shall  be  made  in  such  installments  as 
may  be  provided  in  regulations  of  the  Com- 
missioner or  the  agreement  vHth  the  institu- 
tion under  this  part  and,  upon  notice  to  the 
Commsisioner  by  the  institution  that  any 
recipient  of  a  loan  is  failing  to  maintain  satis- 
factory standing,  any  or  all  further  install- 
ments of  his  loan  shall  be  vrithheld,  as  may 
be  appropriate:  and 

(G)  no  note  or  other  evidence  of  such  a 
loan  may  be  transferred  or  assigned  by  the 
institution  of  higher  education  making  the 
loan  except,  upon  the  transfer  of  the  bor- 
rower to  another  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation participating  in  the  program  under 
this  part  (or,  if  not  participating,  is  eligible 
to  do  so  and  is  approved  by  the  Commissioner 
for  such  purpose),  to  such  institution. 

(b)  Pursuant  to  regulations  of  the  Com- 
missioner, an  institution  may  assess  a  charge 
with  respect  to  a  loan  from  the  loan  fund 
established  by  the  institution  pursuant  to 
this  part  for  failure  of  the  borrower  to  pay 
all  or  any  part  of  an  installment  when  it  is 
due  and,  in  the  case  of  a  borrower  who  is  en- 
titled to  deferment  benefits  under  section 
40S(a)  (2)  (A)  or  cancellation,  benefits  under 
section  40S(a)(2)(B),  for  any  failure  to  file 
timely  and  satisfactory  evidence  of  such  en- 
titlement. The  amount  of  any  such  charge 
may  not  exceed — 

(/)  in  the  case  of  a  loan  which  is  repay- 
able in  monthly  installments.  $1  for  the  first 
month  or  part  of  a  month  by  which  such  in- 
stallment or  evidence  is  late  and  $2  for  each 
such  month  or  part  of  a  month  thereafter: 
and 

(2)  in  the  case  of  a  loan  which  has  a  bi- 
monthly or  quarterly  repayment  interval.  S3 
and  S6,  respectively,  for  each  such  interval 
or  part  thereof  by  which  such  installment  or 
evidence  is  late. 

The  institution  may  elect  to  add  the  amount 
of  any  sucK  charge  to  the  prtTicipal  amount 
of  the  loan  as  of  the  first  day  after  the  day 
on  which  such  installment  or  evidence  was 
due,  or  to  make  the  amount  of  the  charge 
payable  to  the  institution  not  later  than  the 
due  date  of  the  next  installment  after  receipt 
by  the  borrower  of  notice  of  the  assessment 
of  the  charge 

(c)  (1)  The  Commissioner  shall  have  power 
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to  compromise,  waive,  or  release  any  right, 
claim  or  demand,  houKver  arising  or  acquired 
under  this  section. 

(2)  Financial  transactions  of  the  Commis- 
sioner under  this  section,  and  under  such 
provisions  of  an  agreement  uHth  an  institu- 
tion appertaining  thereto,  and  vouchers  ap- 
proved by  him  in  connection  with  such  fi- 
nancial transactions,  shall  be  final  and  con- 
clusive upon  all  officers  of  the  Government; 
except  that  all  such  transactions  shall  be 
subject  to  audit  by  the  General  Accounting 
office  at  such  times  and  in  such  manner  as 
the  Comptroller  General  may  by  regulation 
prescribe. 

(d)(1)  After  June  30,  1979.  and  not  later 
than  September  30.  1979.  there  shall  be  a 
cdpital  distribution  of  the  balance  of  the  stu- 
dent loan  fund  established  under  this  part 
by  each  institution  of  higher  education  as 
follows: 

(At  The  Commissioner  shall  first  be  paid 
an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
balance  m  iuch  fund  at  the  close  of  June 
30,  1979.  as  the  total  amount  of  the  Federal 
capital  contributions  to  such  fund  under  this 
part  bears  to  the  sum  of  such  Federal  capital 
contributions  and  the  institution's  capital 
contributions  to  such  fund. 

(B)  The  remainder  of  such  balance  shall  be 
paid  to  the  institution. 

(2)  After  September  30.  1979.  each  institu- 
tion uith  which  the  Commissioner  has  made 
an  agreement  under  this  part  shall  pay  to 
the  Coinmissioner.  not  less  often  than  quar- 
terly, the  same  proportioiutte  share  of 
amounts  received  by  the  institution  after 
June  30,  1979,  in  payment  of  principal  or 
interest  on  student  loans  made  from  the  stu- 
dent loan  fund  established  pursuant  to  such 
agreement  (which  amount  shall  be  deter- 
mined after  deduction  of  any  costs  of  litiga- 
tion incurred  in  collection  of  the  principal  or 
interest  on  loans  from  the  fund  and  not 
already  reimbursed  from,  the  student  loan 
fund  or  such  payments  of  principal  or  inter- 
est) as  ivas  determined  for  the  Commissioner 
under  paragraph  (i). 

(3)  Upon  a  finding  by  the  institution  or 
the  Commissioner  prior  to  July  1,  1979,  that 
the  liquid  assets  of  a  student  loan  fund  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  an  agreement  under 
this  title  exceed  the  amount  required  for 
loans  or  otherwise  in  the  foreseeable  future, 
and  upon  notice  to  such  institution  or  to 
the  Commissioner,  at  the  case  may  be,  there 
shall  be,  subject  to  such  limitations  as  may 
be  included  in  regulations  of  the  Commis- 
sioner or  in  such  agreement,  a  capital  dis- 
tribution from  such  fund.  Such  capital  dis- 
tribution shall  be  made  as  follows: 

(A)  The  Commissioner  shall  first  be  paid 
an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
the  total  to  be  distributed  as  the  Federal 
capital  contributions  by  the  Commissioner 
to  the  student  loan  fund  prior  to  such  dis- 
tribution bear  to  the  sum  of  such  Federal 
capital  contributions  and  the  capital  con- 
tributions to  the  fund  made  by  the  insti- 
tution. 

(B)  The  remainder  of  the  capital  distri- 
bution shall  be  paid  to  the  institution. 

Work-study  programs 
Sec.  406."  (a)  An  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation, in  accordance  with  its  agreement 
under  this  part,  may  pay  for  the  part  time 
employment  of  its  undergraduate,  gradu- 
ate, or  professional  students,  through  pro- 
grams of  work-study,  in  work  for  the  insti- 
tution itself,  but  only  in  the  case  of  a  public 
or  other  nonprofit  institution,  or  work  in 
the  public  interest  for  a  public  or  private 
nonprofit  organization  under  an  arrange- 
ment between  the  institution  and  such  or- 
ganization,  provided   that   such   work — 

(1)  will  not  result  in  the  displacement  of 
employed  workers  or  impair  existing  con- 
tracts for  services. 


(2)  will  be  governed  by  such  conditions 
of  employment  as  will  be  appropriate  and 
reasonable  in  light  of  such  factors  as  type 
of  work  performed,  geographical  region,  and 
proficiency  of  the  employee,  and 

(3)  does  not  involve  the  construction,  op- 
eration, or  maintenance  of  so  much  of  any 
facility  as  is  used  or  is  to  be  used  for  sec- 
tarian instruction  or  as  a  place  for  religious 
worship. 

(b)(1)  No  student  shall  be  employed 
through  such  programs  of  work-study  for  an 
average  of  more  than  15  hours  per  week  over 
a  semester,  or  other  term  used  by  the  institu- 
tion in  awarding  credits,  during  which 
classes  in  which  the  student  is  enrolled  are 
in  session,  nor  more  than  40  hours  in  any 
one  week  during  such  semester  or  term. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  computing  the  average 
prescribed  by  the  preceding  paragraph,  there 
shall  be  excluded  vacation  or  comparable  pe- 
riods of  additional  or  nonregular  enrollment 
(as  respects  the  particular  student).  Em- 
ployment under  a  work-study  program  dur- 
ing any  such  period  of  additional  or  nonreg- 
ular enrollment  in  which  classes  in  which 
the  student  is  enrolled  are  in  session  shall, 
subject  to  the  40-hour  limitation  of  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph,  be  only  to  the  extent  and 
in  accordance  with  criteria  established  by  or 
pursuant  to  regulati07is  of  the  Commission- 
er. 

Agreements  with  institutions 

Sec.  407.''  (0)  An  institution  vf  higher 
education  that  desires  to  obtain  funds  for 
educational  opportunity  grants,  national  de- 
fense student  loans,  or  work-study  programs 
under  this  part,  shall  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Commissioner.  Except  as  pro- 
vided by  subsection  (b) ,  such  agreement 
shalln- 

(1)  provide  that  the  funds  received  by  the 
institution  under  this  part  shall  be  used  by 
it  only  for  the  purposes  specified  in,  and  in 
accordance  with,  the  provisions  of  this  part; 

(2)  provide  that  the  institution  shall  con- 
duct a  program  of  educational  opportunity 
grants  and,  (A)  provide  that  in  determining 
whether  an  individual  meets  the  require- 
ments of  paragraph    (5)    of  this  subsection 

■the  institution  will  (i)  under  the  source  of 
such  individual's  income  and  that  of  any  in- 
dividual or  individuals  upon  whom  the  stu- 
dent relies  primarily  for  support,  and  (ii) 
make  an  appropriate  review  of  the  assets  of 
the  student  and  of  such  individuals;  and 
(B)  in  cooperation  with  other  iTistitutions 
of  higher  education  where  appropriate,  shall 
make  vigorous  efforts  to  identify  qualified 
youths  of  exceptional  financial  need  and  to 
encourage  them  to  continue  their  education 
beyond  secondary  school  through  programs 
and  activities  such  as — 

(i)  establishing  or  strengthening  close 
working  relationships  with  secondary-school 
principals  and  guidance  and  counseling  per- 
sonnel with  a  view  toward  motivating  stu- 
dents to  complete  seconadry  school  and  pur- 
sue post-secondary-school  educational  oppor- 
tunities, and 

(ii)  making,  to  the  extent  feasible,  condi- 
tional commitments  for  educational  oppor- 
tunity grants  to  qualified  secondary  school 
students  with  special  emphasis  on  students 
enrolled  in  grade  11  or  lower  grades  who 
show  evidences  of  academic  or  creative 
promise; 

(3)  (A)  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
student  loan  fund  by  such  institution  into 
which  shall  be  deposited  (i)  allocations  for 
this  purpose  of  allotments  to  the  institution 
as  Federal  capital  contributions,  (ii)  an 
amount,  equal  to  not  less  than  one-ninth  of 
such  Federal  capital  contributions,  contrib- 
uted by  such  institution,  (Hi)  collections  of 
principal  and  interest  on  student  loans  made 
from  such  fund,  (iv)  charges  collected  pur- 
suant to  section  405(b),  and  (v)  any  other 
earnings  of  the  fund; 
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(B)  provide  that  such  student  loan  fund 
shall  be  used  only  for  (i)  loans  to  students 
in  accordance  with  the  agreement  and  the 
provisions  of  section  405,  (ii)  capital  dis- 
tributions as  provided  in  this  part,  and  (Hi) 
cost  of  litigation,  and  other  collection  costs 
agreed  to  by  the  Commissioner,  arising  in 
connection  with  the  collection  of  any  loan 
from  the  fund,  interest  on  such  lean,  or 
charge  assessed  with  respect  to  that  loan  pur- 
suant to  section  405(b) ; 

(C)  provide  that  the  institution  may 
withdraw  from  such  student  loan  fund  such 
amount  deposited  as  Federal  capital  con- 
tributions as  it  may  reallocate  pursuant  to 
section  403(b)(2),  and  such  amount  con- 
tributed by  such  institution  pursuant  to  the 
requirement  of  subparagraph  (A)  (ii)  as  may 
be  associated  therewith; 

(D)  provide  that  the  Commissioner  shall 
pay  to  the  appropriate  institution,  at  such 
time  or  times  as  he  determines,  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  interest 
which  has  been  prevented  from  accruing  and 
the  portion  of  the  principal  which  has  been 
canceled  on  student  loans  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (2)(B)  of  section  405(a)  (and  not 
previously  paid)  as  the  total  amount  of  the 
institution's  capital  contributions  to  such 
fund  under  this  part  bears  to  the  sum  of 
such  institution's  capital  contributions  and 
the  Federal  capital  contributions  to  such 
fund; 

(4)  provide  for  the  operation  by  the  insti- 
tution of  a  program  of  work-study,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  406, 
under  which  program  the  Federal  share  of 
the  compensation  of  students  employed 
thereby  shall  not  exceed  90  per  centum:  Pro- 
vided, That  nothing  in  the  agreement  shall 
restrict  the  source  (other  than  from  an  al- 
lotment under  this  part)  from  which  the  in- 
stitution may  pay  its  share  of  the  compen- 
sation of  a  student  employed  under  a  work- 
study  program  covered  by  the  agreement  and 
such  share  may  be  paid  to  such  student  in 
the  form  of  services  and  equipment  (in- 
cluding tuition,  room,  board,  and  books) 
furnished  by  such  institution; 

(5)  provide  that  the  institution  (A)  shall 
award  an  educational  opportunity  grant  only 
to  a  student  who  is  of  exceptional  financial 
need,  (B)  shall  give  preference  in  the  selec- 
tion of  students  for  employment  under  a 
work-study  program  to  stu.dents  from  low- 
income  families,  and  (C)  shall  extend  assist- 
ance under  this  part  only  to  a  student  who 
is  in  need  of  such  assistance  in  order  to  pur- 
sue a  course  of  study  at  such  institution; 

(6)  provide  that  the  institution  shall  ex- 
tend assistance  under  this  part  only  to  a 
student  (A)  who  has  been  accepted  for  en- 
rollment at  the  institution  or,  in  the  case 
of  a  student  already  enrolled  in  and  attend- 
ing the  institution,  is  in  good  standing  and. 
in  the  opinion  of  the  institution,  capable  of 
maintaining  such  standing  during  the  period 
during  which  such  assistance  is  received,  and 
(B)  who  will  be  or  is  devoting  essentially 
full  time  to  a  prescribed  course  of  study  at 
such  institution  or,  solely  with  respect  to  his 
eligibility  for  a  national  defense  student 
loan,  will  be  or  is  carrying  at  least  one-half 
of  the  normal  full-time  academic  workload 
as  determined  by  the  institution; 

(7)  include  provisions  designed  to  make 
assistance  under  each  program  for  which  the 
institution  receives  funds  pursuant  to  this 
part  reasonably  available,  to  the  extent  of 
such  funds,  to  all  eligible  students  in  such 
institution  in  need  thereof; 

(8)  provide  assurance  that  in  each  fiscal 
year  for  which  the  institution  receives  an 
allotment  under  this  part,  the  institution 
will  expend  in  its  own  programs  of  student 
assistance  (including  student  assistance 
through  employment  of  its  students,  whether 
or  not  in  employment  eligible  for  assistance 
under  this  part),  ficlusive  of  any  compo- 
nent of  such  expenditures  representing  pay- 
ment to  the  institution  of  Federal  financial 
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assistance  aa  determined  in  aecordanee  urtth 
regulations  of  the  Commissioner ,  an  amount 
that  is  not  less  than  the  lesser  of  (A)  its 
average  annual  expenditure  for  such  pur- 
poses during  the  3  fiscal  years  preceding  the 
fiscal  year  in  which  the  institution  made  ap- 
plication for  such  allotment,  (B)  an  amount 
prescribed  by  the  Commissioner  (not  in  ex- 
cess of  the  amount  determined  pursuant  to 
clause  {A))  uitth  respect  to  such  institution 
upon  its  dewionstration  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Commissioner  (<)  that  it  will  suffer  in 
the  fiscal  year  of  such  allotment  a  substan- 
tial reduction  in  funds  (exclusive  of  any  such 
reduction  attributable  to  a  loss  of  public 
(Other  than  Federal)  financial  assUtance) 
beyond  its  control.  («)  that  the  amount 
determined  pursuant  to  clause  (A)  was  ma- 
terially augmented  by  funds  available  to  the 
institution  through  circumstances  that  may 
not  reasonably  be  expected  to  recur  during 
the  fiscal  year  of  such  allotment,  or  (Hi)  that 
through  substantial  reduction  of  student  en- 
rollment the  amount  determined  pursuant 
to  clause  (A)  icould  represent  an  excessive 
expenditure  for  student  assistance  in  fie 
fiscal  year  of  such  allotment. 

(9)  include  such  other  provisions  as  the 
Commissioner  shall  deem  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  carryout  the  purposes  of  this  part. 

(b)  An  inttUution  of  higher  education 
may  elect  to  participate  in  the  programs  of 
educational  opportunity  grants,  national  de- 
fense education  loans,  and  work-study,  or  in 
any  2  of  such  programs,  or  in  only  one  such 
program.  An  agreement  with  an  institution 
that  elects  not  to  participate  in  the  educa- 
tional opportunity  grant  program  or  the  ra- 
tional defense  student  loan  program  or  the 
work-study  program  shall  omit  the  provi- 
sions required  by  paragraphs  (2)  or  (3)  or 
(4)  of  subsection  (a),  respectively.  Any  elec- 
tion under  this  section  may  be  amended  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  agreement 
and  the  regulations  appertaining  thereto. 

ic)  The  CortCffiissioner.  in  addition  to  the 
other  powers  conferred  upon  him  by  this 
part,  shall  have  power  to  agree  to  modifica- 
tions of  agreements  entered  into  under  this 
section. 

Loans  to  institutions 

Sec.  408,"  (a)  Upon  application  by  any  in- 
stitution of  higher  education  with  which  he 
has  made  an  agreement  under  this  part,  the 
Commissioner  may  make  a  loan  to  such 
institution  for  the  purpose  of  helping  to 
finance  the  institution's  capital  contHbu- 
tions  to  a  student  loan  fund  established 
pursuant  to  such  agreement,  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  helping  the  institution  to  pay  not  in 
excess  of  10  per  centum  of  the  compensation 
of  any  students  employed  in  work-study  pro- 
grams under  this  part,  or  both.  Any  such  loan 
may  be  made  only  if  such  institution  shows 
it  is  unable  to  secure  such  funds  from  non- 
Federal  sources  upon  terms  and  conditions 
which  the  Commissioner  determines  to  be 
reasonable  and  consistent  with  the  purposes 
of  this  part.  Loans  made  to  institutions  un- 
der this  section  shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate 
which  the  Commissioner  determines  to  be 
adequate  to  cover  (1)  the  cost  of  the  funds 
to  the  Treasury  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  current  average  yields  of  outstand- 
ing marketable  obligations  of  the  United 
States  having  maturities  comparable  to  the 
maturities  of  loans  made  by  the  Commis- 
sioner under  this  section,  (2)  the  cost  of 
administering  this  section,  and  (3)  probable 
losses. 

(b)  There  are  hereby  authoriied  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section,  but 
Tiot  to  exceed  a  total  of  $25,000,000. 

(c)  Loans  made  by  the  Commissioner  un- 
der this  section  shall  mature  within  such 
period  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Commis- 
sioner to  be  appropriate  in  each  case,  but 
not  exceeding  fifteen  years. 

(d)  The  Commissioner  shall  have  power 

»  EflecUve  with  CLscal  year  1970. 


to  agree  to  modifications  of  agreements  or 
loans  made  under  this  section,  and  to  com- 
promise, waive,  or  release  any  right,  title, 
claim,  or  demand  however  arising  under  this 
section, 

Kxpenses  of  administration 

Sec.  409."  (a)  An  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation that  has  entered  into  an  agreement 
with  the  Commissioner  under  this  part  shall 
be  entitled  for  each  fiscal  year  for  which  it 
receives  an  allotment  under  this  part  to  a 
payment  in  lieu  of  reimbursement  for  its 
expenses  during  rtich  fiscal  year  in  adminis- 
tering programs  assisted  under  this  part. 
Such  payment  (t)  shall  be  payable  from 
such  allotment  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions of  the  Commissioner,  and  (2)  shall  be 
an  amount  equal  to  3  per  centum  of  the  in- 
stitution's expenditures  during  a  fiscal  year 
from  any  allotment  under  this  part  {for 
which  purpose  a  Federal  capital  contribu- 
tion to  a  student  loan  fund  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  an  expenditure  if  such  moneys  are 
actually  paid  into  such  fund),  plus  such 
non-Federal  expenditures  required  by  an 
agreement  in  accordance  toith  section 
407(a)(4)  and  section  407(a)  (3)  (A)  (Hi)  re- 
lated thereto  and  required  by  the  agreement, 
except  that  such  payment  shall  not  exceed 
$125,000  in  any  fiscal  year. 

(b)  An  agreement  under  this  part  may 
also  iruslude  protHsions  authorizing  the  in- 
stitution, to  the  extent  and  under  terms  and 
conditions  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner 
by  or  pursuant  to  regulation,  to  use,  out 
of  the  sums  allocated  to  it  for  work-study 
programs,  a  portion  (in  addition  to  sums 
payable  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  for  its 
administrative  expenses  (which  for  this  pur- 
pose may,  among  other  expenses,  include 
expenses  of  counseling  and  guidance,  place- 
ment, and  consulting  services)  in  developing 
or  carrying  out  a  program,  described  in 
such  agreement,  to  demonstrate  or  explore 
the  feasibility  or  value  of  methods  of  co- 
operative education  involving  alternative 
periods  of  full-time  academic  study  at  the 
institution  and  periods  of  full-time  public 
or  private  employment  (whether  or  not 
afforded  by  an  organization  described  in 
section  406(a))  approved  or  arranged  for 
by  the  institution  under  such  program. 

Definitions 

Sec.  410."  As  used  in  this  part  the  term — 

(1)  "academic  year"  means  an  academic 
year  or  its  equivalent  as  defined  in  regula- 
tions of  the  Commissioner: 

(2)  "institution  of  higher  education" 
means  such  institution  as  defined  in  section 
901(at  (but  situated  in  a  State  as  defined 
by  clause  (3)  of  this  section)  except  that. 
(A)  for  purposes  of  application  to  the  Com- 
missioner and  eligibility  for  an  allotment 
to  be  allocated  exclusively  for  work-study 
programs,  such  definition  shall  include  any 
school  which  provides  not  less  than  a  one- 
year  program  of  training  to  prepare  stu- 
dents for  gainful  employment  in  a  recog- 
nized occupation  and  which  meets  the  pro- 
visions of  clauses  (1).  (2).  and  (5)  of  such 
section,  and  (B)  if  the  Commissioner  de- 
termines that  schools  of  a  particular  cate- 
gory fail  to  meet  the  requirements  of  clatise 
(5)  of  section  801  (a)  because  there  is  no 
nationally  recognized  accrediting  agency  or 
association  qualified  to  accredit  schools  in 
such  category,  but  that  such  schools  other- 
wise meet  the  definition  of  'institution  of 
higher  education'  contained  in  section 
801(a)  (as  extended  by  clause  (A)  of  this 
pc.ragraph) .  he  shall,  pending  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  an  accrediting  agency  or 
association,  appoint  an  advisory  commit- 
tee, composed  of  persons  specially  qualified 
to  evaluate  training  provided  by  such  schools 
in  such  category,  which  shall  (i)  prescribe 
the  standards  of  content,  scope,  and  quality 
which    must    be   met    in   order    to    qualify 


schools  in  such  category  to  participate  in 
in  this  part,  and  (ii)  determine  whether 
particular  schools  not  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  clause  (5)  of  section  801{a)  meet 
those  standards. 

(3)  "State"  means  the  several  States  of 
the  Union,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
and,  solely  with  respect  to  participation  by 
an  institution  of  higher  education  situated 
therein  in  a  program  of  TMtional  defense 
student  loans  under  this  part,  the  Canal 
Zone. 

Pa«t  B — FcoBML,  State,  and  Pbivatz  Pso- 

CRAMS     OF     LOW-lNTXaSST     INSTTISD     LoaNS 

to  Stdocnts  in  iNSTirtmoNS  or  UiOHn 
Education 

statement  of  pukposc  and  appropriations 
authorized 

Skc.  421.  (a)  The  purpose  of  this  part  la 
to  enable  the  Commissioner  (1)  to  encour- 
age States  and  nonprofit  private  Institutions 
and  organizations  to  establish  adequate  loan 
Insurance  programs  for  students  In  eligible 
Institutions  (as  defined  In  section  435),  (2) 
to  provide  a  Federal  program  of  student  loan 
Insurance  for  students  who  do  not  have  rea- 
sonable access  to  a  State  or  private  non- 
profit program  of  student  loan  Insurance 
covered  by  an  agreement  under  section  428 
(b).  [andl  (a)  to  pay  a  portion  of  the  In- 
terest on  loans  to  qualified  students  which 
are  made  by  a  State  under  a  direct  loan  pro- 
gram meeting  the  requirements  of  section 
428(a)(1)(B),  or  which  are  Insured  under 
this  part  or  under  a  program  of  a  State  or 
of  a  nonprofit  private  institution  or  organiza- 
tion which  meets  the  requirements  of  section 
428(a)(1)(C),  (4)  to  guaranty  a  portion  of 
each  loan  insured  under  a  program  of  a  State 
or  of  a  nonprofit  private  institution  or  or- 
ganization which  meet  the  requirements  of 
section  428(a)(1)(C),  and  (5)  to  authorize 
direct  loans  to  students  attending  voca- 
tional schools  who  are  unable  to  obtain  in- 
sured loans  at  interest  rates  that  do  not 
exceed  rates  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  for 
federally  insured  loans. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
part— 

( 1 )  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  student  loan  Insurance  fund  (estab- 
lished by  section  431)  (A)  the  sum  of  91,000.- 
000,  and  (B)  such  further  sums,  If  any,  as 
may  become  necessary  for  the  adequacy  of 
the  student  loan  Insurance  fimd, 

(2)  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated, for  payments  under  section  428  with 
respect  to  Interest  and  fees"  on  student 
loans,  such  sums  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  IB66,  and  succeeding  fiscal  years, 
as  may  be  required  therefor,  [andj 

(3)  there  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
t^e  sum  of  917.500,000  for  making  advances 
pursuant  to  section  422  for  the  reserve  funds 
of  State  and  nonprofit  private  student  loan 
insurance  [programs.]  programs,  and 

(4)  there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
the  sum  of  S12.S00.000  for  making  advances, 
after  June  30,  1968,  pursuant  to  section  422 
for  the  reserve  funds  of  State  and  nonprofit 
private  student  loan  insurance  programs. 
Sums  appropriated  [under  clauses  (1)  and 
(2)]  under  clauses  (i),  (2),  and  (4)  of  this 
subsection  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended, and  sums  appropriated  under  clause 
(3)  of  this  subsection  shall  remain  available 
for  advance  under  section  422  until  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968, 

ADVANCES  I-OS  RESERVE  FUNDS  OF  ST.VTE  AND 
NONPROFIT  PRrVATC  LOAN  INSURANCE  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  422.  ( a )  ( 1 )  From  the  sums  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  [clause  3J  clauses  <3)  and 


'•  Effective  with  fiscal  year  1970. 
■>  Effective  with  fiscal  year  1970. 


"  Amendment  effective  with  respect  to  any 
loan  Insured  pursuant  to  this  part.  If  the 
note  or  other  agreement  evidencing  such 
lo«n  was  executed  on  or  after  June  1,  1907. 
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(4)  of  Section  421(b),  the  Commissioner  Is 
authorized  to  make  advances  to  any  State 
«ith  which  he  has  made  an  agreement  pur- 
suant to  section  428(b)  for  the  purpose  of 
helping  to  establish  or  strengthen  the  reserve 
fund  of  tbe  student  loan  Insurance  program 
covered  by  that  agreement.  If  for  any  [of  the 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  19M,  June  30, 
1967  or  June  30,  1968,]  fiscal  year  a  State 
does  not  have  a  student  loan  Insurance  pro- 
gram covered  by  an  agreement  made  pur- 
suant to  section  428(b),  and  the  Commis- 
sioner determines  after  consultation  with  the 
chief  executive  officer  of  that  State  that  there 
Is  no  reasonable  likelihood  that  the  State 
will  have  such  a  student  loan  insurance  pro- 
gram for  such  year,  the  Commissioner  may 
mnke  advances  for  such  year  for  the  same 
purpose  to  one  or  more  nonprofit  private  In- 
stitutions or  organizations  with  which  he  has 
made  an  agreement  pursuant  to  section 
428(b)  In  order  to  enable  students  In  that 
State  to  participate  In  a  program  of  student 
loan  Insurance  covered  by  such  agreement. 
The  Commissioner  may  make  advances  under 
this  subsection  both  to  a  State  program 
(With  which  he  has  such  an  agreement)  and 
to  one  or  more  nonprofit  private  Institutions 
or  organizations  (with  which  he  has  such  an 
agreement)  In  that  State  If  he  determines 
that  such  advances  are  necessary  In  order 
that  students  In  each  eligible  Institution 
have  access  through  such  institution  to  a 
student  loan  Insurance  program  which  meets 
the  requirements  of  section  428(b)(1). 

(2)  No  advance  shall  be  made  in  any  fiscal 
year  ending  after  June  30,  1968,  unless 
matched  by  an  equal  amount  from  non- 
Federal  sources.  Such  equal  amount  may 
include  the  unencumbered  non-Federal  por- 
tion of  a  reserve  fund.  As  used  in  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  the  term  "unencumbered 
non-Federal  portion"  means  the  amount  (de- 
termined as  of  the  time  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  making  of  the  advance)  of  the 
reserve  fund  less  the  balance  of  the  proceeds 
of  prior  advances  under  this  part  and  earn- 
ings thereon,  and  less  such  other  amounts  as 
may  be  TTiaintained  in  such  fund  pursuant 
to  State  law  or  regulation,  or  by  agreement 
with  lenders,  as  a  reserve  against  the  insur- 
ance of  outstanding  loans. 

[2](3)  Advances  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  upon  such  terms  and  conditions 
(Including  conditions  relating  to  the  time  or 
times  of  payment)  consistent  with  the  re- 
quirements of  section  428(b)  as  the  Com- 
missioner determines  will  best  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  section.  Advances  made  by 
the  Commissioner  imder  this  subsection 
shall  be  repaid  within  such  period  as  the 
Commissioner  may  deem  to  be  appropriate  In 
each  case  In  the  light  of  the  maturity  and 
solvency  of  the  reserve  fund  for  which  the 
advance  was  made. 

(b)(1)  The  total  of  the  advances  to  any 
State  [pursuant  to  subsection  (a)]  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)(1)  from  the  sums  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  clause  (3)  of  section 
427  (b)  may  not  exceed  an  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  2V2  per  centum  of 
[9700,000,000]  9775.000.000  as  the  population 
of  that  State  aged  eighteen  to  twenty-two. 
Inclusive,  bears  to  the  tptal  population 
of  all  the  States  aged  eighteen  to  twenty-two. 
Inclusive.  "The  amount  available,  however, 
for  advances  to  any  State  for  each  fiscal  year 
ending  prior  to  July  1,  1968  shall  not  be  less 
than  [925.000]  $35,000,  and  any  additional 
funds  needed  to  meet  this  requirement  shall 
be  derived  by  proportionately  reducing  (but 
not  below  [925,000]  $35,000  per  year)  the 
amount  available  for  advances  to  each  of  the 
remaining  States."  Advances  to  nonprofit 
private  Institutions  and  organizations  pur- 
suant to  subsection  ((a)  (1)  may  be  In  such 
amounts  as  the  Commissioner  determines 
will  best  achieve  the  purposes  for  which  they 
ore  made,  except  that  the  sum  of  (1)  ad- 
vances to  such  Institutions  and  organiza- 
tions for  the  benefit  of  students  In  any  State 


plus  (2)  the  amounts  advanced  to  such  State, 
may  not  exceed  the  maximum  amount  which 
may  be  advanced  to  that  State  pursuant  to 
the  first  two  sentences  of  this  subsection. 

[For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
population  aged  eighteen  to  twenty-two.  In- 
clusive, of  each  State  and  of  all  the  States 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Commission  on 
the  basis  of  the  most  recent  satisfactory  data 
available  to  him.] 

(2)  (A)  The  Commissioner  shall  reserve 
not  in  excess  of  15  per  centum  of  the  sums 
appropriated  pursuant  to  clause  (4)  of  sec- 
tion 421{b)  as  he  may  determine  to  be  rea- 
sonably necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
subparagraph  (B).  The  total  of  the  advances 
from  the  remainder  of  such  sums  (i)  to  non- 
profit private  institutions  and  organizations 
for  the  benefit  of  students  in  any  State  and 
(ii)  to  such  State  may  not  exceed  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  remainder 
as  the  population  of  such  State  aged  eighteen 
to  twenty-two,  inclusive,  bears  to  the  popu- 
lation of  all  the  States  aged  eighteen  to 
twenty-two,  inclusive,  but  such  advances 
may  otherwise  be  in  such  amounts  as  the 
Commissioner  determines  will  best  achieve 
the  purposes  for  which  they  are  made.  The 
amou7it  available,  however,  for  advances  to 
any  State  shall  not  be  less  than  $35,000.  and 
any  additional  funds  needed  to  meet  this  re- 
quirement shall  be  derived  by  proportionate- 
ly reducing  (but  not  below  $35,000)  the 
amount  available  for  advances  to  each  of  the 
remaining  States. 

(B)  From  the  sums  reserved  pursuant  to 
subparagraph  (A),  the  Commissioner  may 
may  make  advances,  in  swc/i  amounts  as  he 
determines  will  best  achieve  the  purposes 
for  which  they  are  made,  to  any  nonprofit 
private  institution  or  organization  with 
which  he  has  made  an  agreement  pursuant 
to  section  428(b).  which  insures  loans  under 
a  student  loan  insurance  program  without 
regard  to  the  domicile  or  residence  of  the 
student,  and  in  which  program  there  are 
participating  lending  institutions  of  more 
than  one  State. 

(3)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  population  aged  eighteen  to  twenty-two. 
inclvMve,  of  each  State  and  of  all  the  States 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Commissioner  on 
the  basis  of  the  most  recent  satisfactory  data 
available  to  him. 

EFFECT    or    ADEQUATE    NON-FEDERAL    PROGRAMS 

Sec.  423.  The  Commissioner  shall  not  Issue 
certificates  of  Insurance  under  section  429 
to  lenders  In  a  State  if  he  determines  that 
every  eligible  Institution  has  reasonable  ac- 
cess In  that  State  to  a  State  or  private  non- 
profit student  loan  Insurance  program  which 
Is  covered  by  an  agreement  under  section 
428(b). 

scope  and  dubation  of  federal  loan 

INSURANCE  program 

Sec.  424.  (a)  The  total  principal  amount  of 
new  loans  made  and  installments  paid  pur- 
suant to  lines  of  credit  (as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 436)  to  students  covered  by  Federal 
loan  Insurance  under  this  part  shall  not 
exceed  9700,000,000  in  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1966,  91.000.000,000  In  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  91,400,000,- 
000  In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968, 
and  such  limitation  in  the  2  succeeding 
fiscal  years  as  may  be  specified  in  appro- 
priations Acts.  Thereafter,  Federal  loan  In- 
surance pursuant  to  this  part  may  be 
granted  only  for  loans  made  (or  for  loan 
Installments  paid  pursuant  to  lines  of 
credit)  to  enable  students,  who  have  ob- 
tained prior  loans  Insured  under  this  part, 
to  continue  or  complete  their  educational 
program;  but  no  Insurance  may  be  granted 
for  any  loan  made  or  Installment  paid  after 
June  30,  [1972.]  f  974. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  may,  If  he  finds  It 
necessary  to  do  so  In  order  to  assure  an 
equitable  distribution  of  the  benefits  of 
this    part,    assign,    within    the    maximum 


amounts  specified  In  subsection  (a).  Fed- 
eral loan  Insurance  quotas  applicable  to 
eligible  lenders,  or  to  States  or  areas,  and 
may  from  time  to  time  reassign  unused  por- 
tions of  these  quotas. 

LIMITATIONS  ON  INDIVIDUAL  FEDERALLY  IN- 
SURED LOANS  AND  ON  FEDERAL  LOAN  INSUR- 
ANCE 

Sec.  425.  (a)(1)  The  total  of  the  loans 
made  to  a  student  in  any  academic  year 
or  its  equivalent  (as  determined  under  reg- 
ulations of  the  Commissioner)  which  may 
be  covered  by  Federal  loan  Insurance  under 
this  part  may  not  exceed  91,500  [In  the  case 
of  a  graduate  or  professional  student  (as 
defined  In  regulations  of  the  Commis- 
sioner), or  91,000  In  the  case  of  any  other 
student].  The  aggregate  insured  unpaid 
principal  amount  of  all  such  Insured  loans 
made  to  any  student  shall  not  at  any  time 
exceed  $7,500  [in  the  case  of  any  graduate 
or  professional  student  (as  defined  In  reg- 
ulations of  the  Commissioner,  and  Including 
any  such  Insured  loans  made  to  such  person 
before  he  became  a  graduate  or  professional 
student),  or  95,000  In  the  case  of  any  other 
student].  The  annual  Insurable  limit  per 
student  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  exceeded 
by  a  line  of  credit  under  which  actual  pay- 
ments by  the  lender  to  the  borrower  will  not 
be  made  In  any  year  in  excess  of  the  annual 
limit. 

(2)  If  In  any  academic  year  or  Its  equiva- 
lent a  student  receives  a  loan  which  is  in- 
sured by  the  Commissioner  under  this  part, 
no  loan  to  that  student  In  that  year  may  be 
made  or  Insured  by  the  Commissioner  under 
the  National  Vocational  Student  Loan  Insur- 
ance Act  of  1965;  and  if  In  any  academic  year 
or  its  equivalent  a  student  receives  a  loan 
which  Is  made  or  Insured  by  the  Commis- 
sioner under  the  National  Vocational  Stu- 
dent Loan  Insurance  Act  of  1965.  no  loan 
to  that  student  in  that  year  may  be  Insured 
by  the  Commissioner  under  this  part. 

(b)  The  insurance  liability  on  any  loan 
insured  by  the  Commissioner  under  this  part 
shall  be  100  per  centum  of  the  unpaid  bal- 
ance of  the  principal  amount  of  the  loan. 
Such  insurance  liability  shall  not  Include  lia- 
bility for  Interest  whether  or  not  that  Interest 
has  been  added  to  the  principal  amount  of 
the  loan. 

SOTTRCES    OF   FUNDS 

Sec.  426.  Loans  made  by  eligible  lenders 
In  accordance  with  this  part  shall  be  insura- 
ble by  the  Commissioner  whether  made  from 
funds  fully  owned  by  the  lender  or  from 
funds  held  by  the  lender  in  a  trust  or  similar 
capacity  and  available  for  such  loans. 

ELICIBILITT  OF  STUDENT  BORROWERS  AND  TERMS 

OF  federally  insured  student  loans 

Sec.  427.  (a)  A  loan  by  an  eligible  lender 
shall  be  Insurable  by  the  Commissioner  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  part  only  If — 

(1)  made  to  a  student  who  (A)  has  been 
accepted  for  enrollment  at  an  eligible  Insti- 
tution or.  In  the  case  of  a  student  already 
attending  such  Institution,  Is  In  good  stand- 
ing there  as  determined  by  the  institution, 
and  (B)  is  carrying  at  least  one-half  of  the 
normal  full-time  workload  as  determined  by 
the  institution,  and  (C)  has  provided  the 
lender  with  a  statement  of  tbe  Institution 
which  sets  forth  a  schedule  of  the  tuition 
and  fees  applicable  to  that  student  and  Its 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  board  and  room  lor 
such  a  student;  and 

(2)  evidenced  by  a  note  or  other  written 
agreement  which — 

(A)  Is  made  without  security  and  without 
endorsement,  except  that  if  the  borrower  is 
a  minor  and  such  note  or  other  written 
agreement  executed  by  htm  would  not,  under 
the  applicable  law,  create  a  binding  obliga- 
tion, endorsement  may  be  required. 

(B)  provides  for  rei>ayment  (except  as  pro- 
vided In  subsection  (cj)  of  the  principal 
amoimt  of  the  loan  In  Installments  over  a 
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(M»i«tanc«  as  determined  in  accordance  with 
regulati<m$  of  the  Commisaioner,  an  amount 
that  U  not  leu  than  the  lesser  of  {A)  its 
aiferage  annual  ej:pendtture  for  such  pur- 
poses during  the  3  fiscal  years  preceding  the 
fiscal  year  in  which  the  xnstitution  made  ap- 
piicatton  for  such  allotment.  {B)  an  amount 
prescribed  by  the  Commissioner  (not  in  m- 
cess  of  the  amount  determined  pursuant  to 
clause  (il))  ioxth  respect  to  such  institution 
upon  its  demonstration  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Commissioner  (i)  that  it  urill  suffer  in 
the  fiscal  year  of  such  allotment  a  substan- 
tial reduction  in  funds  ( exclusive  of  any  such 
reduction  attributable  to  a  loss  of  public 
{Other  than  Federal)  financial  assistance) 
beyond  its  control.  («)  that  the  amount 
determined  pursuant  to  clause  (A)  was  ma- 
terially augmented  by  funds  available  to  the 
institution  through  circumstances  that  may 
not  reasonably  be  expected  to  recur  during 
the  fiscal  year  of  such  allotment,  or  (ilt)  that 
through  substantial  reduction  of  student  en- 
rollment the  amount  determined  pursuant 
to  clause  (A)  would  represent  an  excessive 
expenditure  for  student  assistance  in  the 
fiscal  year  of  such  allotment. 

(9)  include  such  other  protHsions  as  the 
Commissioner  shall  deem  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part. 

(b)  An  irtstttution  of  higher  education 
may  elect  to  participate  in  the  programs  of 
educatioruil  opportunity  grants,  national  de- 
fense education  loans,  and  work-study,  or  in 
any  2  of  such  programs,  or  in  only  one  such 
program.  An  agreement  with  an  institution 
that  elects  not  to  participate  in  the  educa- 
tional opportunity  grant  program  or  the  na- 
tional defense  student  loan  program  or  the 
work-Study  program  shall  omit  the  provi- 
siOTU  required  by  paragraphs  (2)  or  (3)  or 
(4)  Of  subsection  (a),  respectively.  Any  elec- 
tion under  this  section  may  be  amended  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  agreement 
and  the  regulations  appertaining  thereto. 

(c)  The  Commissioner,  in  addition  to  the 
other  powers  conferred  upon  him  by  this 
part,  shall  have  power  to  agree  to  modifica- 
tions of  agreements  entered  into  under  this 
section. 

Loans  to  institutions 
Sec.  40«.'*  (a)  Upon  application  by  any  in- 
stitution of  higher  education  with  which  he 
has  made  an  agreement  under  this  part,  the 
Commissioner  may  make  a  loan  to  such 
institution  for  the  purpose  of  helping  to 
finance  the  institutions  capital  contribu- 
tions to  a  student  loan  fund  established 
pursuant  to  such  agreement,  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  helping  the  institution  to  pay  not  in 
excess  of  10  per  centum  of  the  compensation 
of  any  students  employed  in  work-study  pro- 
grams under  this  part,  or  both.  Any  such  loan 
may  be  made  only  if  such  institution  shows 
it  is  unable  to  secure  such  funds  from  non- 
Federal  sources  upon  terms  and  conditions 
which  the  Commissioner  determines  to  be 
reasonable  and  consistent  with  the  purposes 
of  this  part.  Loans  made  to  institutions  un- 
der this  section  shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate 
which  the  Commissioner  determines  to  be 
adequate  to  cover  (i)  the  cost  of  the  funds 
to  the  Treasury  as  determined  by  **«  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  current  average  yields  of  outstand- 
ing marketable  obligations  of  the  United 
States  having  maturities  comparable  to  the 
rruiturities  of  loans  made  by  the  Commis- 
sioner under  this  section,  (2)  the  cost  of 
administering  this  section,  and  {3)  probable 
losses. 

(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section,  but 
not  to  exceed  a  total  of  t2S.000.000. 

(c)  Loans  made  by  the  Commissioner  un- 
der this  section  shall  mature  unthin  such 
period  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Commis- 
sioner to  be  appropriate  in  each  case,  but 
not  exceeding  fifteen  years. 

(d)  The  Commissioner  shall  have  power 

'•  EffecUve  with  fiscal  year  1070. 


to  agree  to  modifications  of  agreements  or 
loans  made  under  this  section,  and  to  com- 
promise, waive,  or  release  any  right,  title, 
claim,  or  demand  however  arising  under  thi$ 
section. 

Expenses  of  admtnistration 

Sec.  409."  (a)  An  institution  of  higher  edU' 
cation  that  hat  entered  into  an  agreement 
urith  the  Commissioner  under  this  part  shall 
be  entitled  for  each  fiscal  year  for  which  it 
receives  an  allotment  under  this  part  to  a 
payment  in  lieu  of  reimbursement  for  its 
expenses  during  ntcft  fiscal  year  in  adminis- 
tering programs  assisted  under  this  part. 
Such  payment  (1)  shall  be  payable  from 
such  allotment  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions of  the  Commissioner,  and  (2)  shall  be 
an  amount  equal  to  3  per  centum  of  the  in- 
stitution's expenditures  during  a  fiscal  year 
from  any  allotment  under  this  part  {for 
which  purpose  a  Federal  capital  contribu- 
tion to  a  student  loan  fund  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  an  expenditure  if  such  moneys  are 
actually  paid  into  such  fund),  plus  such 
non-Federal  expenditures  required  by  an 
agreement  in  accordance  loith  section 
407(a)  {4)  and  section  407 (a)  (3)  (A)  (Hi)  re- 
lated thereto  and  required  by  the  agreement, 
except  that  such  payment  shall  not  exceed 
$125,000  in  any  fiscal  year. 

(b)  An  agreement  under  this  part  may 
also  include  provisions  authorizing  the  in- 
stitution, to  the  extent  and  under  terms  and 
conditions  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner 
by  or  pursuant  to  regulation,  to  use,  out 
of  the  sums  allocated  to  it  for  work-study 
programs,  a  portion  (in  addition  to  sums 
payable  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  for  its 
administrative  expenses  (which  for  this  pur- 
pose may.  among  other  expenses,  include 
expenses  of  counseling  and  guidance,  place- 
ment, and  consulting  serr'ices)  in  developing 
or  carrying  out  a  program,  described  in 
such  agreement,  to  demonstrate  or  explore 
the  feasibility  or  value  of  methods  of  co- 
operative education  involving  alternative 
periods  of  full-time  academic  study  at  the 
institution  and  periods  of  full-time  public 
or  private  employment  (whether  or  not 
afforded  by  an  organization  described  in 
section  406(a) )  approved  or  arranged  for 
by  the  institution  under  such  program. 

Definitions 
Sec.  410."  As  used  in  this  part  the  term — 

(1)  "academic  year"  means  an  academic 
year  or  its  equivalent  as  defined  in  regula- 
tions of  the  Commissioner: 

(2)  "institution  of  higher  education" 
means  such  institution  as  defined  in  section 
901  (at  (but  situated  in  a  State  as  defined 
by  clause  (3)  of  this  section)  except  that, 
(A)  for  purposes  of  application  to  the  Com- 
missioner and  eligibility  for  an  allotment 
to  be  allocated  exclusively  for  work-study 
programs,  such  definition  shall  include  any 
school  which  provides  not  less  than  a  one- 
year  program  of  training  to  prepare  stu- 
dents for  gainful  employment  in  a  recog- 
nized occupation  and  which  meets  the  pro- 
visions of  clauses  (1),  (2),  and  (S)  of  such 
section,  and  (B)  if  the  Commissioner  de- 
termines that  schools  of  a  particular  cate- 
gory fail  to  meet  the  requirements  of  clause 
(5)  of  section  801(a)  because  there  is  no 
nationally  recognized  accrediting  agency  or 
association  qualified  to  accredit  schools  in 
such  category,  but  that  such  schools  other- 
wise meet  the  definition  of  'institutitm  of 
higher  education'  contained  in  section 
801(a)  (as  extended  by  clause  (A)  of  this 
paragraph) .  he  shall,  pending  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  an  accrediting  agency  or 
association,  appoint  an  advisory  commit- 
tee, composed  of  persons  specially  qualified 
to  evaluate  training  provided  by  such  schools 
in  such  category,  which  shall  (i)  prescribe 
the  standards  of  content,  scope,  and  quality 
which    must    be   met    in   order    to   qualify 


sehooU  in  such  category  to  participate  in 
in  this  part,  and  (i<)  determine  whether 
particular  schools  not  meeUng  the  require- 
ments of  clause  (5)  of  section  80t{a)  meet 
those  standards. 

(J)  "State"  means  the  several  States  of 
the  Union,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico.  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
and.  solely  tpith  respect  to  participation  by 
an  institution  of  higher  education  situated 
therein  in  a  program  of  rtational  defense 
student  loans  under  this  part,  the  Canal 
Zone. 

Pa«t  B — Pbbcral.  State,   and  Pbivate   Pko- 

OkAMS  or  LOW-lNTXKEST  iNSTmKD  LOANS 
TO  STtTDKNTS  IN  INSTITUTIONS  OF  UlOHCm 
E^DVCATION 

STATEMENT     OT     PtJKPOSE     AND     APPBOPRXATIONS 
AtrraORIZED 

Sxc.  431.  (a)  Tbe  purpose  of  this  part  U 
to  enable  the  Commissioner  (1)  to  encour- 
age States  and  nonprofit  private  Institutions 
and  organizations  to  establish  adequate  loan 
Insurance  programs  (or  students  In  eligible 
Institutions  (as  defined  In  section  435),  (3) 
to  provide  a  Federal  program  of  student  loan 
Insurance  for  students  who  do  not  have  rea- 
sonable access  to  a  State  or  private  non- 
profit  program  of  student  loan  Insurance 
covered  by  an  agreement  under  section  438 
(b),  [and]  (a)  to  pay  a  portion  of  the  In- 
terest on  loons  to  qualified  students  which 
are  made  by  a  State  under  a  direct  loan  pro- 
gram meeting  the  requirements  of  section 
428(a)(1)(B).  or  which  are  Insured  under 
this  port  or  under  a  program  of  a  State  or 
of  a  nonprofit  private  institution  or  organiza- 
tion which  meets  the  requirements  of  section 
438(a)(1)(C).  {4)  to  guaranty  a  portion  of 
each  loan  insured  under  a  program  of  a  State 
or  of  a  nonprofit  private  institution  or  or- 
ganization which  meet  the  requirements  of 
section  428(a)(1)  (C),  and  (5)  to  authorize 
direct  loans  to  students  attending  voca- 
tional schools  who  are  unable  to  obtain  in- 
sured loans  at  interest  rates  that  do  not 
exceed  rates  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  for 
federally  insured  loans. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
part — 

( 1 )  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  student  loan  insurance  fund  (estab- 
lished by  section  431 )  (A)  the  stmi  of  $1,000.- 
000.  and  (B)  such  further  sums.  If  any,  oa 
may  become  necessary  for  the  adequacy  of 
the  student  loan  Insurance  fund, 

(2)  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated, for  payments  under  section  438  with 
respect  to  interest  aruf  fees*'  on  student 
loans,  such  sums  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1068,  and  succeeding  fiscal  years, 
as  may  be  required  therefor,  CondJ 

(3)  ^here  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
tl^e  sum  of  tI7,500.0OO  for  maiang  advances 
pursuant  to  section  432  for  the  reserve  funds 
of  State  and  nonprofit  private  student  loan 
insurance  [programs.]  programs,  and 

(4)  there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
the  sum  of  tl2,500.000  for  making  advances, 
after  June  30.  1968.  pursuant  to  section  422 
for  the  reserve  funds  of  State  and  nonprofit 
private  student  loan  insurance  programs. 
Sums  appropriated  [under  clauses  ( 1 )  and 
(2)]  under  clauses  (1).  (2),  and  (4)  of  this 
subsection  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended, and  sums  appropriated  under  clause 
(3)  of  this  subsection  shall  remain  available 
for  advance  under  section  422  until  the  cloe« 
of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1966. 

ADVANCES     f-Oa     RESERVE     rUNOS     OF     STATE     AND 

No.NPRorrr  private  loan  insurance  programs 
Sec.  433.  ( a )   ( 1 )  From  the  sums  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  [clause  3]  clauses  <J)  and 


>•  Effective  with  flaeal  year  1970. 
m  Effective  with  fiscal  year  1070. 


"  Amendment  effective  with  respect  to  any 
loan  Insured  pursuant  to  this  part.  If  the 
note  (»'  other  agreement  evidencing  such 
loon  was  executed  on  or  after  June  1,  1067. 
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(4)  of  Section  431(b).  the  Commissioner  Is 
authorized  to  make  advances  to  any  State 
nlth  which  he  has  made  an  agreement  pur- 
suant to  section  428(b)  for  the  purpose  of 
helping  to  establish  or  strengthen  the  reserve 
fund  of  the  student  loan  Insurance  program 
covered  by  that  agreement.  If  for  any  [of  the 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30.  1068,  June  30, 
1067  or  June  30,  1968.]  fiscal  year  a  State 
does  not  have  a  student  loan  Insurance  pro- 
gram covered  by  an  agreement  made  pur- 
suant to  section  428(b),  and  the  Commis- 
sioner determines  after  consultation  with  the 
chief  executive  officer  of  that  State  that  there 
is  no  reasonable  likelihood  that  the  State 
will  have  such  a  student  loan  Insurance  pro- 
gram for  such  year,  the  Conunlssloner  may 
make  advances  for  such  year  for  the  same 
purpose  to  one  or  more  nonprofit  private  In- 
stitutions or  organizations  with  which  he  has 
made  an  agreement  pursuant  to  section 
428(b)  In  order  to  enable  students  In  that 
State  to  participate  In  a  program  of  student 
loan  Insurance  covered  by  such  agreement. 
The  Commissioner  may  make  advances  under 
this  subsection  both  to  a  State  program 
(with  which  he  has  such  an  agreement)  and 
to  one  or  more  nonprofit  private  Institutions 
or  organizations  (with  which  he  has  such  an 
agreement)  In  that  State  If  he  determines 
that  such  advances  ore  necessary  in  order 
that  students  In  each  eligible  Institution 
have  access  through  such  Institution  to  a 
student  loan  Insurance  program  which  meets 
the  requirements  of  section  428(b)(1). 

(2)  No  advance  shall  be  made  in  any  fiscal 
year  ending  after  June  30,  1968,  unless 
matched  by  an  equal  amount  from  non- 
Federal  sources.  Such  equal  am,ount  may 
include  the  unencumbered  non-Federal  por- 
tion of  a  reserve  fund.  As  used  in  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  the  term  "unencumbered 
non-Federal  portion"  means  the  amount  (de- 
termined as  of  the  time  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  making  of  the  advance)  of  the 
reserve  fund  less  the  balance  of  the  proceeds 
of  prior  advances  under  this  part  and  earn- 
ings thereon,  and  less  such  other  amounts  as 
may  be  maintained  in  such  fund  pursuant 
to  State  law  or  regulation,  or  by  agreement 
tPith  lenders,  as  a  reserve  against  the  insur- 
ance of  outstanding  loans. 

[3](3)  Advances  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  upon  such  terms  and  conditions 
(Including  conditions  relating  to  the  time  or 
times  of  payment)  consistent  with  the  re- 
quirements of  section  428(b)  as  the  Com- 
missioner determines  will  best  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  section.  Advances  made  by 
the  Commissioner  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  repMild  within  such  f>erlod  as  the 
Commissioner  may  deem  to  be  appropriate  In 
each  case  In  the  light  of  the  maturity  and 
solvency  of  the  reserve  fund  for  which  the 
advance  was  made. 

(b)(1)  The  total  of  the  advances  to  any 
State  [pursuant  to  subsection  (a)]  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)(1)  from  the  sums  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  clause  (3)  of  section 
421(b)  may  not  exceed  an  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  2</2  per  centum  of 
[«700,000.000]  t775.00Q.000  as  the  populaUon 
of  that  State  aged  eighteen  to  twenty-two. 
Inclusive,  bears  to  the  total  population 
of  all  the  States  aged  eighteen  to  twenty-two. 
Inclusive.  "The  amount  available,  however, 
for  advances  to  any  State  for  each  fiscal  year 
ending  prior  to  July  1,  1968  shall  not  be  less 
than  [$25,000]  t35.000,  and  any  additional 
funds  needed  to  meet  this  requirement  shall 
be  derived  by  proportionately  reducing  (but 
not  below  [$25,000]  $35,000  per  year)  the 
amount  available  for  advances  to  each  of  the 
remaining  States."  Advances  to  nonprofit 
private  Institutions  and  organizations  pur- 
suant to  subsection  ((a)  (1)  may  be  In  such 
amoimts  as  the  Commissioner  determines 
win  beet  achieve  the  purposes  for  which  they 
are  made,  except  that  the  sum  of  (1)  ad- 
vances to  such  Instltuttons  and  organiza- 
tions for  the  benefit  of  students  In  any  State 


plus  (3)  the  amounts  advanced  to  such  State, 
may  not  exceed  the  maximum  amount  which 
may  be  advanced  to  that  State  pursuant  to 
the  first  two  sentences  of  this  subsection. 

[For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
population  aged  eighteen  to  twenty-two.  In- 
clusive, of  each  State  and  of  all  the  States 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Commission  on 
the  basis  of  the  most  recent  satisfactory  data 
available  to  him.] 

(2)  (A)  The  Commissioner  shall  reserve 
not  in  excess  of  IS  per  centum  of  the  sums 
appropriated  pursuant  to  clause  (4)  of  sec- 
tion 421(b)  as  he  may  determine  to  be  rea- 
sonably necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
subparagraph  (B).  The  total  of  the  advances 
from  the  remainder  of  such  sums  (i)  to  non- 
profit private  institutions  and  organizations 
for  the  benefit  of  students  in  any  State  and 
(ii)  to  such  State  may  not  exceed  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  remainder 
as  the  population  of  such  State  aged  eighteen 
to  twenty-two,  incliisive.  bears  to  the  popu- 
lation of  all  the  States  aged  eighteen  to 
twenty-two,  inclusive,  but  such  advances 
may  otherwise  be  in  such  amounts  as  the 
Commissioner  determines  vHll  best  achieve 
the  purposes  for  which  they  are  made.  The 
amount  available,  however,  for  advances  to 
any  State  shall  not  be  less  than  t35.000,  and 
any  additional  funds  needed  to  meet  this  re- 
quirement shall  be  derived  by  proportionate- 
ly reducing  (but  not  below  t35.000)  the 
amount  available  for  advances  to  each  of  the 
remaining  States. 

(B)  From  the  sums  reserved  pursuant  to 
subparagraph  (A),  the  Commissioner  may 
may  make  advances,  in  such  amounts  as  he 
determines  will  best  achieve  the  purposes 
for  which  they  are  made,  to  any  nonprofit 
private  institution  or  organization  with 
which  he  has  made  an  agreement  pursuant 
to  section  428(b),  which  insures  loans  under 
a  student  loan  insurance  program  without 
regard  to  the  domicile  or  residence  of  the 
student,  and  in  which  program  there  are 
participating  lending  institutions  of  more 
than  one  State. 

(3)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  population  aged  eighteen  to  twenty-two. 
inclusive,  of  each  State  and  of  all  the  States 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Commissioner  on 
the  basis  of  the  most  recent  satisfactory  data 
available  to  him. 

EFFECT    or    ADEQUATE    NON-FEDERAL    PROGRAMS 

Sec.  423.  The  Commissioner  shall  not  Issue 
certificates  of  Insurance  under  section  429 
to  lenders  in  a  State  If  he  determines  that 
every  eligible  Institution  has  reasonable  ac- 
cess In  that  State  to  a  State  or  private  non- 
profit student  loan  Insurance  program  which 
is  covered  by  an  agreement  under  section 
428(b). 

SCOPE  AND  DURATION  OF  FEDERAL  LOAN 
INSURANCE  PROGRAM 

Sec.  424.  (a)  The  total  principal  amount  of 
new  loans  made  and  Installments  paid  pur- 
suant to  lines  of  credit  (as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 435)  to  students  covered  by  Federal 
loan  Insurance  under  this  part  shall  not 
exceed  $700,000,000  In  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1966,  $1,000,000,000  In  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1967.  and  $1,400,000,- 
000  In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968, 
and  such  Itmitatton  in  the  2  succeeding 
fiscal  years  as  may  be  specified  in  appro- 
priations Acts.  Thereafter,  Federal  loan  In- 
surance pursuant  to  this  part  may  be 
granted  only  for  loans  made  (or  for  loan 
Installments  paid  pursuant  to  lines  of 
credit)  to  enable  students,  who  have  ob- 
tained prior  loans  insured  under  this  part, 
to  continue  or  complete  their  educational 
program;  but  no  insurance  may  be  granted 
for  any  loan  made  or  Installment  paid  after 
June  30.  [1972.]  1974. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  may,  if  he  finds  it 
necessary  to  do  so  in  order  to  assure  an 
equitable  distribution  of  the  benefits  of 
this    part,    assign,    within    the    maxlmtun 


amounts  specified  In  subsection  (a).  Fed- 
eral loan  Insurance  quotas  applicable  to 
eligible  lenders,  or  to  States  or  areas,  and 
may  from  time  to  time  reassign  unused  por- 
tions of  these  quotas. 

LIMITATIONS  ON  INDIVmUAL  FEDERALLY  IN- 
SUHED  LOANS  AND  ON  FEDERAL  LOAN  INSXTK- 
ANCE 

Sec.  425.  (a)(1)  The  total  of  the  loans 
made  to  a  student  in  any  academic  year 
or  Its  equivalent  (as  determined  under  reg- 
ulations of  the  Commissioner)  which  may 
be  covered  by  Federal  loan  Insurance  under 
this  part  may  not  exceed  $1,600  [In  the  case 
of  a  graduate  or  professional  student  (as 
defined  in  regulations  of  the  Commis- 
sioner), or  $1,000  In  the  case  of  any  other 
student].  The  aggregate  Insured  unpaid 
principal  amount  of  all  such  Insured  loans 
made  to  any  student  shall  not  at  any  time 
exceed  $7,500  [In  the  case  of  any  graduate 
or  professional  student  (as  defined  in  reg- 
ulations of  the  Commissioner,  and  Including 
any  such  insured  loans  made  to  such  person 
before  he  became  a  graduate  or  professional 
student),  or  $5,000  In  the  case  of  any  other 
student].  The  annual  Insvirable  limit  per 
student  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  exceeded 
by  a  line  of  credit  under  which  actual  pay- 
ments by  the  lender  to  the  borrower  will  not 
be  made  in  any  year  In  excess  of  the  annual 
limit. 

(2)  If  in  any  academic  year  or  Its  equiva- 
lent a  student  receives  a  loan  which  Is  In- 
sured by  the  Commissioner  under  this  part, 
no  loan  to  that  student  In  that  year  may  be 
made  or  Insured  by  the  Commissioner  under 
the  National  Vocational  Student  Loan  Insur- 
ance Act  of  1965;  and  If  In  any  academic  year 
or  its  equivalent  a  student  receives  a  loan 
which  Is  made  or  Insured  by  the  Commis- 
sioner under  the  National  Vocational  Stu- 
dent Loan  Insurance  Act  of  1965,  no  loan 
to  that  student  In  that  year  may  be  Insured 
by  the  Commissioner  under  this  part. 

(b)  The  Insurance  llablUty  on  any  loan 
Insured  by  the  Commissioner  under  this  part 
shall  be  100  per  centum  of  the  unpaid  bal- 
ance of  the  principal  amount  of  the  loan. 
Such  Insurance  liability  shall  not  Include  lia- 
bility for  Interest  whether  or  not  that  Interest 
has  been  added  to  the  principal  amount  of 
the  loan. 

sotntCES  or  rtrNDS 

Sec.  426.  Loans  made  by  eligible  lenders 
In  accordance  with  this  part  shall  be  insura- 
ble by  the  Commissioner  whether  miule  from 
funds  fully  owned  by  the  lender  or  from 
funds  held  by  the  lender  in  a  trust  or  similar 
capacity  and  available  for  such  loans. 

ELIGIBILITY  OF  STtTDENT  BORROWERS  AND  TERMS 

OP  federally  insured  student  loans 
Sec.  427.  (a)   A  loan  by  an  eligible  lender 
shall  be  Insurable  by  the  Commissioner  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  part  only  if — 

(1)  made  to  a  student  who  (A)  has  been 
accepted  for  enrollment  at  an  eligible  insti- 
tution or,  in  the  case  of  a  student  already 
attending  such  institution,  is  in  good  stand- 
ing there  as  determined  by  the  institution, 
and  (B)  is  carrying  at  least  one-half  of  the 
normal  full-time  workload  as  determined  by 
the  institution,  and  (C)  has  provided  the 
lender  with  a  statement  of  the  Institution 
which  sets  forth  a  schedule  of  the  tuition 
and  fees  appUcable  to  that  student  and  its 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  board  and  room  for 
such  a  student;  and 

(2)  evidenced  by  a  note  or  other  written 
agreement  which — 

(A)  is  made  without  security  and  without 
endorsement,  except  that  if  the  borrower  Is 
a  minor  and  such  note  or  other  written 
agreement  executed  by  him  would  not,  under 
the  applicable  law,  create  a  binding  obliga- 
tion, endorsement  may  be  required. 

(B)  provides  for  repayment  (except  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (c))  of  the  principal 
amount  of  the  loan  in  installments  over  a 
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period  of  not  l*M  than  five  ye«r«  (unless 
sooner  repaid)  nor  more  than  ten  years  be- 
ginning not  earlier  than  nine  months  nor 
later  than  one  year  after  the  date  on  which 
the  student  ceases  to  carry  at  an  eligible  In- 
stitution at  least  one-half  the  normal  full- 
time  academic  workload  as  determined  by  the 
InstltuUon.  except  (I)  as  provided  In  clause 
(C)  below.  (II)  that  the  period  of  the  loan 
may  not  exceed  flf teen  years  from  the  execu- 
tion of  the  note  or  written  agreement  evi- 
dencing It  and  (11)  that  the  note  or  other 
written  Instrument  may  contain  such  pro- 
visions relating  to  repayment  in  the  event  of 
default  In  the  payment  of  Interest  or  In  the 
payment  of  the  cost  of  insurance  premiums, 
or  other  default  by  the  borrower,  as  may  be 
authorized  by  regulations  of  the  Commis- 
sioner In  effect  at  the  time  the  loan  Is  made 

(C)  provides  that  periodic  Installmenu  of 
principal  need  not  be  paid,  but  Interest  shall 
accrue  and  be  paid,  during  any  period  (I) 
during  which  the  borrower  Is  pursuing  a 
full-time  course  of  study  at  an  [Institution 
of  higher  educatlonl  eligible  institution  or  at 
a  comparable  Institution  outside  the  States 
approved  for  this  purpose  by  the  Commis- 
sioner. (It)  not  In  excess  of  three  years, 
during  which  the  borrower  is  a  member  of 
the  Armed.  Force*  of  the  United  States.  (lU) 
not  la  exca»i>f  three  years  during  which  the 
borrower  Is  In  service  as  a  volunteer  under 
the  Peace  Corps  Act.  or  (Iv)  not  In  excess 
of  three  years  during  which  the  borrower  is  In 
service  as  a  full-time  volunteer  under  Title 
VTII  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964.  and  any  such  period  shall  not  be  in- 
cluded in  determining  the  ten-year  period  or 
the  flf  teen-year  period  provided  In  clause  (B) 
above, 

(D)  provides  for  Interest  on  the  unpaid 
principal  balance  of  the  loan  at  a  yearly  rate, 
not  exceeding  the  applicable  maximum  rate 
prescribed  and  defined  by  the  Secretary 
(Within  the  limits  set  forth  In  subsection 
(b)  )  on  a  national,  regional,  or  other  appro- 
priate basis,  which  interest  shall  be  payable 
In  Installments  over  the  period  of  the  loan 
except  that.  If  provided  In  the  note  or  other 
written  agreement,  any  Interest  payable  by 
the  student  may  be  deferred  until  not  later 
than  the  date  upon  which  repayment  of  the 
first  Installment  of  principal  falls  due.  In 
which  case  Interest  that  has  so  accrued  dur- 
ing that  period  may  be  added  on  that  date 
to  the  principal  (but  without  thereby  In- 
creasing the  Insurance  liability  under  this 
part) . 

(E)  provides  that  the  lender  will  not 
collect  or  attempt  to  collect  from  the  bor- 
rower any  portion  of  the  Interest  on  the  note 
which  Is  payable  by  the  Commissioner  under 
this  part. 

(P)  entitles  the  student  borrower  to  ac- 
celerate without  penalty  repayment  of  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  the  loan,  and 

(O)  contains  such  other  terms  and  condi- 
tions, consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
part  and  with  the  regulations  Issued  by  the 
Commissioner  pursuant  to  this  part,  as  may 
t>e  agreed  upon  by  the  parties  to  such  lo«n. 
Including,  If  agreed  upon,  a  provision  requir- 
ing the  borrower  to  pay  to  the  lender,  in 
addition  to  principal  and  interest,  amounts 
equal  to  the  insurance  premiums  payable  by 
the  lender  to  the  Commissioner  with  respect 
to  such  loan. 

(b)  No  maximum  rate  of  Interest  prescribed 
and  defined  by  the  Secretary  for  the  purposes 
of  clause  (2)(D)  of  sutMectlon  (a)  may  ex- 
ceed 6  per  centum  per  annum  on  the  unpaid 
principal  balance  of  the  loan,  except  that 
under  circumstances  which  threaten  to  Im- 
pede the  carrying  out  of  the  purposes  of  this 
part,  one  or  more  of  such  maximum  rates  of 
Interest  may  be  as  high  as  7  per  centum  per 
annum  on  the  unpaid  principal  balance  of 
the  loan. 

(c)  The  total  of  the  payments  by  a  bor- 
rower diulng  any  year  of  any  repayment  pe- 
riod with  respect  to  the  aggregate  amount 
of  all  loans  to  that  borrower  which  are  In- 


sured Cby  the  Commissioner!  under  this  part 
shall  not  be  less  than  $360  on  the  balance  of 
all  of  such  loans  (together  with  Interest 
thereon ) .  whichever  amount  Is  leas. 

rCDCXAL  PAYMENTS  TO  aCOUCC  STVDSNT 
INTntST  COSTS 

Sec.  428  laMl)  Each  student  who  has  re- 
ceived a  loan  for  study  at  an  eligible  Insti- 
tution— 

( A )  which  Is  Insured  by  the  Commissioner 
under  this  part: 

|B)  which  was  made  under  a  State  student 
loan  program  i  meeting  criteria  prescribed  by 
the  Commissioner),  and  which  was  con- 
tracted for.  and  paid  to  the  student,  within 
the  period  specified  by  paragraph  (4);  or 

(C)  which  Is  insured  under  a  program  of 
a  State  or  of  a  nonprofit  private  Institution 
or  organization,  which  was  contracted  for. 
and  paid  to  the  student,  within  the  period 
specified  in  paragraph  i4i,  and  which — 

(I)  In  the  case  of  a  loan  insured  prior  to 
July  1.  1967.  was  made  by  an  eligible  lender 
and  Is  insured  under  a  program  which  meets 
the  requirements  of  subparagraph  <E)  of 
subsection  (bi(l)  and  provides  that  repay- 
ment of  such  loan  shall  be  In  Installments 
t>eglnnlng  not  earlier  than  sixty  days  after 
the  student  ceases  to  pursue  a  course  of 
study  las  described  In  subparagraph  lO)  of 
subsection  ib)il))  at  an  eligible  Institu- 
tion, or 

(II)  In  the  case  of  a  loan  Insured  after 
June  30.  1967.  Is  Insured  under  a  program 
covered  by  an  agreement  made  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b), 

and  whose  adjusted  family  income  is  less 
than  $15,000  at  the  time  of  execution  of  the 
note  or  written  agreement  evidencing  such 
loan,  shall  t>e  entitled  to  have  paid  on  his 
behalf  and  for  his  account  to  the  bolder  of 
the  loan,  over  the  period  of  the  loan,  a  por- 
tion of  the  Interest  on  the  loan.  In  addition. 
the  Commissioner  shall  pay,  when  due,  such 
authorized  application  fees  and  consolida- 
tion or  other  conversion  fees  as  may  be  pro- 
vided pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)(B)  of  this 
subsection  with  respect  to  loans  to  any  such 
student,  but  without  regard  to  the  student's 
adjusted  family  income  ^  For  the  purposes 
of  this  paragraph,  the  adjusted  family  in- 
come of  a  student  shall  be  determined  pur- 
suant to  regulations  of  the  Commissioner  In 
effect  at  the  time  of  the  execution  of  the  note 
or  written  agreement  evidencing  the  loan. 
Such  regulations  shall  provide  for  taking 
Into  account  such  factors.  Including  family 
size,  as  the  Commissioner  deems  appropriate. 
In  the  absence  of  fraud  by  the  lender,  such 
determination  of  the  adjusted  family  Income 
of  a  student  shall  be  final  Insofar  as  it  con- 
cerns the  obligation  of  the  Commissioner  to 
pay  the  holder  of  a  loan  a  portion  of  the 
interest  on  the  loan. 

(3)  (it)  Tlie  portion  of  the  Interest  on 
a  loan  which  a  student  Is  entitled  to  have 
paid  on  his  behalf  and  for  his  account  to 
the  holder  of  the  loan  pursuant  to  paragraph 
( 1 1  shall  t>e  equal  to  the  total  amount  of  the 
Interest  on  the  unpaid  principal  amount  of 
the  loan  which  accrues  prior  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  repayment  period  of  the  loan, 
or  which  accrues  during  a  period  in  which 
principal  need  not  be  paid  {whether  or  not 
such  principal  is  in  fact  paid)  by  reason  of 
a  provision  described  in  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section  or  in  subsection  (a)  (2)  (C)  of 
the  preceding  section,  and  3  per  centum  per 
annum  of  the  unpaid  principal  amount  of 
the  loan  (excluding  Interest  which  has  been 
added  to  principal)  thereafter:  but  such 
portion  of  the  Interest  on  a  loan  shall  not 
exceed,  for  any  period,  the  amoOnt  of  the 
interest  on  that  loan  which  Is  payable  by 
the  student  after  taking  into  consideration 
the  amount  of  any   Interest  on   that   loan 


which  the  student  Is  entitled  to  have  paid 
on  his  behalf  for  that  period  under  any  State 
or    private    loan    Insurance    program.    The 
holder  of  a  loan  with  respect  to  which  pay- 
ments are  required  to  be  made  under  this 
section  shall  be  deemed  to  have  a  contractual 
right,  as  against  the  United  States,  to  receive 
from  the  Commissioner  the  portion  of   in- 
terest which  has  been  so  determined  and  the 
fees   payable    under   this   subsection."  The 
Commissioner  shall  pay  this  portion  of  the 
Interest  to  the  holder  of  the  loan  on  behalf 
of  and  for  the  account  of  the  borrower  at 
such  times  as  may  be  specified  In  regulations 
In    force    when    the    applicable    agreement 
entered  Into  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  was 
made,  or  If  the  loan  was  made  by  a  State  or 
Is   insiired    under   a  program   which   Is   not 
covered  by  such  an  agreement,  at  such  times 
as  may  be  specified  In  regulations  in  force 
at  the  time  the  loan  was  paid  to  the  student 
Such  regulations  shall  provide  that  upon  the 
election  of  the  holder  of  the  loan,  exercised 
in  accordance  with  such   terms  and  condi- 
tions as  may  be  prescribed,  the  Commissioner 
.ihall  defer  payment  of  such  interest  as  may 
accrue  subsequent   to  such   election,   which 
interest  .i/ia/J  then  itself  bear  interest  com- 
pounded semiannually  at  a  per  annum  rate 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
taking  info  con.Hderation  the  current  average 
market  yield  on  outstanding  marketable  ob- 
ligations of  the  United  States  with  remaining 
terms  to  maturity  of  five  years,  adjusted  to 
the  nearest  one  eighth  of  1  per  centum.  Such 
deferred    interest     (including    the    interest 
thereon)   shall  be  paid  to  the  holder  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  regulations  in  a  single 
payment  to  be  made  on  or  about  the  date 
upon   which    the  loan  or   the  final  install- 
ment is  due  or  paid,  whichever  first  occurs. 
{ B )    The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time 
establish  appropriate  schedules  of  maximum 
application  fees  and  consolidation  or  other 
conversion  fees  (as  defined  by  the  Secretary  \ 
that,  subject  to  the  limitations  of  this  para- 
graph  and   subject    to   such   other   require- 
ments and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe,  shall  be  paid  by  the  Commissioner 
to  eligible  lenders  with  respect  to  loans  made 
by  them  ond  insured  under  this  part  by  the 
Commissioner  or  under  a  program  of  a  State 
or  of  a  nonprofit  private  institution  or  or- 
ganization. No  such  application  fee  and  no 
such  other  fee  shall  exceed  S35.  No  more  than 
one  such  application  fee  may  be  paid  by  the 
Commissioner  to  any  such  lender  with  respect 
to  all  loans  to  the  same  student  borrower  for 
the  same  academic  year  (or  its  equivalent) 
of  study  and  no  more  than  one  such  consoli- 
dation or  other  conversion  fee  may  be  paid 
to  any  such  lender  in  respect  of  the  total  in- 
sured indebtedness  of  a  student  incurred  for 
the  pursuit  of  his  entire  study  program  (as 
defined    by   the   Secretary).   In   establishing 
such  schedules,  the  Secretary  may  take  into 
account  among  other  factors  the  reasonable 
and  necessary  administrative  costs  (not  ade- 
'quately   compensated   for   by   allowable   in- 
terest charges)  to  eligible  lenders  of  making 
and  servicing  loans  to  be  insured  under  this 
part:-"* 

~^3)  Each  holder  of  a  loan  with  respect  to 
which  payments  of  interest  or  fees  are  re- 
quired to  be  made  by  the  Commissioner  shall 
submit  to  the  Commissioner,  at  such  time  or 
times  and  in  such  manner  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe, statements  containing  such  informa- 
tion as  may  be  required  by  or  pursuant  to 
regulation  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
Commissioner  to  determine  the  amount  of 
the  payment  which  he  miist  make  with  re- 
spect to  that  loan. 
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*  Amendment  effective  with  respect  to  any 
loan  Insured  pursuant  to  this  part.  If  tbe 
note  or  other  agreement  evidencing  such 
loan  was  executed  on  or  after  June  I,  1967. 


"  Amendment  effective  with  respect  to  any 
loan  Insured  pursuant  to  this  part.  If  the 
note  or  other  agreement  evidencing  such  loan 
was  executed  on  or  after  June  1.  1967. 

'*  Amendment  effective  with  respect  to  any 
loan  Insured  pursuant  to  this  part,  if  the 
note  or  other  agreement  evidencing  such 
loan  was  executed  on  or  after  June  1,  1967. 


(4)  The  period  referred  to  In  subpara- 
graphs (B)  and  (C)  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  shall  begin  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  and  end  at  the  close  of  June 
30,  C1968.J  1973.  except  that.  In  the  case  of  a 
loan  made  or  Insured  under  a  student  loan  or 
loan  Insurance  program  to  enable  a  student 
who  has  obuined  a  prior  loan  made  or  In- 
sured under  such  progrnm  to  continue  his 
educaUonal  program,  such  period  shall  end 
at  the  close  of  June  30.  [1972.]  1977. 

(5)  No  pa>-ment  may  be  made  under  this 
section  with  respect  to  the  Interest  on  a  loan 
made  from  a  student  loan  fund  established 
under  UUe  11  of  the  NtUonal  E>efense  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1958. 

[(6)  In  no  event  shall  interest  payments 
with  respect  to  the  same  student  loan  be 
made  under  both  this  section  and  under  sec- 
tion 9  of  the  National  Vocational  Student 
Loan  Insurance  Act  of  1965,] 

lb)  (1)  Any  State  or  any  nonprofit  private 
Institution  or  organization  may  enter  Into  an 
agreement  with  the  Commissioner  for  the 
purpose  of  entitling  students  who  receive 
loans  which  are  insured  under  a  student  loan 
insurance  program  of  that  State.  Institu- 
tion, or  organization  to  have  made  on  their 
behalf  the  payments  provided  for  in  sub- 
section (a)  if  the  Commissioner  determines 
that  the  student  loan  Insurance  program 

(A)  authorizes  the  insurance  of  not  less 
than  81.000  nor  more  than  Si. 500  In  loans 
to  any  Individual  student  in  any  academic 
year  or  its  equivalent  (rs  determined  under 
regulations  of  the  Commissioner),  which 
limit  shall  not  be  deemed  exceeded  by  a  line 
of  credit  under  which  actual  payments  by 
the  lender  to  the  borrotcer  will  not  be  made 
in  any  such  year  in  excess  of  such  annual 
limit;  and  provides  that  the  aggregate  in- 
sured unpaid  principal  amount  of  all  such 
insured  loans  made  to  any  student  shall  not 
at  any  time  exceed  t7.S00: 

(B)  authorizes  the  insurance  of  loans  to 
any  Individual  student  for  at  least  six  aca- 
demic years  of  study  or  their  equivalent  (as 
determined  under  regulations  of  the  Com- 
missioner) ; 

(C)  provides  that  (I)  the  student  bor- 
rower shall  be  enUtled  to  accelerate  without 
penalty  the  whole  or  any  part  of  an  Insured 
loan.  (11)  except  as  provided  in  .subsection 
{c\  of  this  section,  the  period  of  any  insured 
loan  may  not  exceed  fifteen  years  from  the 
date  of  execution  of  the  note  or  other  written 
evidence  of  the  loan,  and  (lU)  the  note  or 
other  written  evidence  of  any  loan  may 
contain  such  provision  relating  to  repayment 
In  the  event  of  default  by  the  borrower  as 
may  be  authorized  by  regulations  of  the 
Commissioner  In  effect  at  the  time  such  note 
or  written  evidence  was  executed; 

(D)  subject  to  [subparagraph  C]  subpara- 
graphs (C)  and  (K)  of  thU  paragraph  and 
except  as  provided  by  subsection  (c)  of  thU 
■ection,  provides  that  [.  where  the  total  of 
the  Insured  loans  to  any  student  which  are 
held  by  any  one  person  exceeds  $2,000.  re- 
payment of  such]  repayment  of  loans  shall 
be  In  Installments  over  a  period  of  not  less 
than  five  years  nor  more  than  ten  years 
beginning  not  earlier  than  nine  months  or 
later  than  one  year  after  the  student  ceases 
to  pursue  a  full-time  course  of  study  at  an 
eligible  Institution,  except  that  if  the  pro- 
gram provides  for  the  Insurance  of  loans 
for  part-time  study  at  eligible  Institutions 
the  program  shall  provide  that  such  repay- 
ment period  shall  begin  not  earlier  than  nine 
months  nor  later  than  one  year  after  the 
student  ceases  to  carry  at  an  eligible  Insti- 
tution at  least  one-half  the  normal  full- 
time  academic  workload  as  determined  by 
the  Institution; 

(E)  authorizes  Interest  on  the  unpaid 
balance  of  the  loan  at  a  yearly  rate  not  In 
excess  of  6  per  centum  per  annum  on  the 
unpaid  principal  balance  of  the  loan  (ex- 
clusive of  any  premium  for  Insurance  which 
may  be  passed  on  to  the  borrower) ; 
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(P)  Insures  not  less  than  80  per  centum 
of  the  unpaid  principal  of  loans  Insured  un- 
der the  program: 

(G)  does  not  provide  for  collection  of  an 
excessive  insurance  premium; 

(H)  provides  that  the  benefits  of  the  loan 
Insurance  program  will  not  be  denied  any 
student  because  of  his  family  income  or 
lack  of  need  If  his  adjusted  family  Income 
at  the  time  the  note  or  written  agreement 
is  executed  Is  less  than  $15,000  (as  deter- 
mined pursuant  to  the  regulations  of  the 
Commissioner  prescribed  under  section  428 
(a)(1) ); 

( 1 )  provides  that  a  student  may  obtain  In- 
surance under  the  program  for  a  loan  for 
any  year  of  study  at  an  eligible  institution; 
[and] 

(J)  In  the  case  of  a  State  program,  pro- 
vides that  surh  State  program  is  admin- 
istered by  a  single  State  agency,  or  by  one 
or  more  nonprofit  private  Institutions  or  or- 
ganizations under  the  supervision  of  a  single 
[agency.]  agency;  and 

(K)  provides  that  the  total  of  the  pay- 
ments by  a  borrower  during  any  year  of  any 
repayment  period  with  respect  to  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  all  loans  to  that  borrower 
which  are  insured  under  this  part  shall  not 
be  less  than  $360  or  the  balance  of  all  such 
loans  {together  icith  interest  thereon), 
whichever  amount  is  less. 

(2)  Such  an  agreement  shall — 

(A)  provide  that  the  holder  of  any  such 
loan  will  be  required  to  submit  to  the  Com- 
missioner, at  such  time  or  times  and  In  such 
manner  as  he  may  prescribe,  statements 
containing  such  Information  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  or  pursuant  to  regulation  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  the  Commissioner  to 
determine  the  amount  of  the  payment 
which  be  must  make  with  respect  to  that 
loan; 

(B)  Include  such  other  provisions  as  may 
be  necessary  to  protect  the  financial  Interest 
of  the  United  States  and  promote  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part  and  as  are  agreed  to  by 
the  Commissioner  and  the  State  or  non- 
profit private  organization  or  Institution, 
as  the  case  may  be;  and 

(C)  provide  for  making  such  reports  in 
such  form  and  containing  such  information 
as  the  Commissioner  may  reasonably  require 
to  carry  out  his  function  under  this  part 
and  for  keeping  such  records  and  for  afford- 
ing such  access  thereto  as  the  Commissioner 
may  find  necessary  to  assure  the  correctness 
and  verification  of  such  reports. 

(c)  The  Commissioner  shall  encourage  the 
inclusion,  in  any  State  student  loan  yrogram 
or  any  State  or  nonprofit  private  student  loan 
insurance  program  meeting  the  requirements 
of  subsection  (a)  (1)  (B)  or  (C),  of  provisions 
authorizing  or  requiring  that  in  the  case  of 
student  loans  covered  by  such  program  peri- 
odic installments  of  principal  need  not  be 
paid,  but  interest  shall  accrue  and  be  paid, 
during  any  period  (I)  during  which  the  bor- 
rower is  pursuing  a  full-time  course  of  study 
at  an  eligible  institution  (or  at  a  comparable 
institution  outside  the  States  approved  for 
this  purpose  by  the  Commissioner) ,  (2)  not 
in  excess  of  3  years  during  which  the  bor- 
rower is  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States.  (3)  not  in  excess  of  3  years 
during  which  the  borrower  is  in  service  as  a 
volunteer  under  the  Peace  Corps  Act.  or  (4) 
not  in  excess  of  3  years  during  which  the  bor- 
rower is  in  service  as  a  full-time  volunteer 
under  title  VtU  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  JOf  1964.  In  the  case  of  any  such  State 
or  nonprofit  private  program  containing  such 
a  provision  any  such  period  shall  be  excluded 
in  determining  the  period  specified  in  clause 
(ii)  of  subparagraph  (C),  or  the  maximum 
period  for  repayment  specified  in  subpara- 
graph  (D),  of  subsection  (b)(1)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

(d)(7)  The  Commissioner  may  enter  into 
a  guaranty  agreement  with  any  State  or  any 
nonprofit  private  institutional  or  organisa- 


tion with  which  he  has  an  agreement  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (b) ,  whereby  the  Com- 
missioner shall  undertake  to  reimburse  it, 
under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may 
establish,  in  an  amount  equal  to  80  per  cen- 
tum of  the  amount  expended  by  it  in  dis- 
charge of  its  insurance  obligation,  incurred 
under  its  loan  insurance  program,  with  re- 
spect to  lo.ises  on  the  unpaid  balance  of  the 
principal  of  any  insured  loan  (other  than 
interest  added  to  principal)  resulting  from 
the  default  of  the  student  borrower. 

(2)  The  guaranty  agreement — 

(A)  shall  set  forth  such  administrative, 
and  fiscal  procedures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  protect  the  United  States  from  the  risk  of 
unreasonable  loss  thereunder,  to  insure 
proper  and  efficient  administration  of  the 
loan  insurance  program,  and  to  assure  that 
due  diligence  will  be  exercised  in  the  collec- 
tion of  loans  insured  under  the  program; 

(B)  shall  provide  for  making  such  reports, 
in  such  form  and  containing  such  informa- 
tion, as  the  Commissioner  may  reasonably 
require  to  carry  out  his  functions  under  this 
subsection,  and  for  keeping  such  records  and 
for  affording  such  access  thereto  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  find  necessary  to  assure  the 
correctness  and  verification  of  such  reports; 

(C)  shall  set  forth  adequate  assurance 
that,  with  respect  to  so  much  of  any  loan 
insured  under  the  loan  insurance  program  as 
may  be  guaranteed  by  the  Commissioner 
pursuant  to  this  subsection,  the  undertaking 
of  the  Commissioner  under  the  guaranty 
agreement  is  acceptable  in  full  satisfaction 
of  State  law  or  regulation  requiring  the 
maintenance  of  a  reserve;  and 

(D)  shall  provide  that  SO  per  centum  of 
such  amounts  as  may  be  made  as  payments 
of  principal  on  loans  in  default,  and  with 
respect  to  which  the  Commissioner  has  made 
payment  linder  the  guaranty  agreement, 
shall  be  paid  over  to  the  Commissioner  for 
deposit  in  the  insurance  fund  established  by 
section  431.  but  shall  not  otherwise  provide 
for  subrogation  of  the  United  States  to  the 
rights  of  any  insurance  beneficiary. 

(E)  may  include  such  other  provisions  as 
may  be  necessary  to  promote  the  purposes  of 
this  part. 

(3)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be 
construed  to  preclude  any  forbearance  for  the 
benefit  of  the  student  borrower  which  may 
be  agreed  upon  by  the  parties  to  an  insured 
loan  and  approved  by  the  insurer,  or  to  re- 
quire collection  of  the  amount  of  any  loan 
by  the  insurance  beneficiary  or  its  insurer 
from  the  estate  of  a  deceased  borrower  or 
from  a  borrower  found  by  the  insurance 
beneficiary  or  its  insurer  to  have  become 
permanently  and  totally  disabled. 

(4)  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  terms 
"insurance  beneficiary"  and  "default"  shall 
have  the  meaning  assigned  to  them  by  sec- 
tion 430(e). 

(5)  In  the  case  of  any  guaranty  agreement 
entered  into  prior  to  September  1,  1969,  with 
a  State  or  nonprofit  private  institution  or  or- 
ganization with  which  the  Commissioner  has 
in  effect  on  that  date  an  agreement  pursuant 
to  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  or  section 
9(b)  of  the  National  Vocational  Student  Loan 
Insurance  Act  of  196S.  made  prior  to  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  subsection,  the  Commis- 
sioner shall,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
this  subsection,  undertake  to  guaranty  out- 
standing loans  insured  by  such  State,  insti- 
tution, or  organization  which  meet  the  con- 
ditions of  subsection  (a)  (I)  (C)  of  this 
section  or  section  9(a)  (J)  (C)  of  the  National 
Vocational  Student  Loan  Insurance  Act  of 
1965.  but  only  with  respect  to  defaults  oc- 
curring on  or  after  the  effective  date  of  such 
guaranty  agreement. 

CEBTIFICATE8    OF    FEDERAL     LOAN     INSTTRANCE — 
ETFICTIVE  DATE  OF  IKSURANCE 

Sec.  429.  (a)  (1)  If,  upon  application  by  an 
eligible  lender,  made  upon  such  form,  con- 
taining such  Information,  aiid  supported  by 
such  evidence  as  the  Conunlssloner  may  re- 
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qulr«.  and  otherwlM  in  conformity  with  tbU 
MCtlon,  the  Comml«slon«r  flnda  that  the  ap- 
plicant baa  made  a  loan  to  an  eli^ble  stu- 
dent which  la  Insurable  under  the  provlalona 
of  thla  part,  he  may  issue  to  the  applicant  a 
certificate  of  insurance  covering  the  loan  and 
setting  forth  the  amount  and  terma  of  the 
insurance. 

(3)  Insurance  evidenced  by  a  certificate  of 
Inaurance  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)(1) 
shall  become  effective  upon  the  date  of  Issu- 
ance of  the  certificate,  except  that  the  Com- 
miastoner  la  authorized,  in  accordance  with 
regulations,  to  Issue  commitments  with  re- 
spect to  proposed  loans,  or  with  respect  to 
lines  (or  proposed  lines)  of  credit,  submitted 
by  eligible  lenders,  and  in  that  event,  upon 
compliance  with  subsection  (a)(1)  by  the 
lender,  the  certificate  of  inaurance  may  be 
issued  effective  as  of  the  date  when  any  loan, 
or  any  payment  by  the  lender  pursuant  to  a 
line  of  credit,  to  be  covered  by  such  insur- 
ance was  made.  Such  Insurance  shall  cease  to 
be  effective  upon  sixty  days'  default  by  the 
lender  in  the  payment  of  any  installment  of 
the  premiums  payable  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (c). 

(3)  An  application  submitted  pursuant  to 
sut>section  (a)  ( 1)  shall  contain  (A)  an  agree- 
ment by  the«pplicant  to  pay.  in  accordance 
with  Mgulatlona.  the  premiums  fixed  by  the 
Commlaaloner  pursuant  to  subsection  (c), 
and  (B)  an  agreement  by  the  applicant  that 
if  the  loan  is  covered  by  insurance  the  appli- 
cant will  submit  such  supplementary  reports 
and  statements  during  the  effective  period  of 
the  loan  agreement,  upon  such  forma,  at  such 
times,  and  containing  such  Information  as 
the  Commiaeloner  may  prescribe  by  or  pur- 
suant to  regulation. 

(b)(1)  In  Ueu  of  requiring  a  separate  in- 
surance application  and  issuing  a  separate 
certificate  of  insurance  for  each  student  loan 
made  by  an  eligible  lender  as  provided  in 
subsection  i  a ) .  the  Commissioner  may,  in 
accordance  with  regulations  consistent  with 
section  424.  issue  to  any  eligible  lender  ap- 
plying therefor  a  certificate  of  comprehensive 
Insurance  coverage  wtilch  shall,  without 
further  action  by  the  Commissioner,  insure 
all  insurable  loana  made  by  that  lender,  on 
or  after  the  date  of  the  certificate  and  before 
a  specified  cutoC  date,  within  the  limits  of 
an  aggregate  maximum  amount  stated  in  the 
certificate.  Such  regiUatlons  may  provide  for 
conditioning  such  insurance,  with  respect  to 
any  loan,  upon  compliance  by  the  lender 
with  such  requirements  (to  be  stated  or  In- 
corporated by  reference  in  the  certificate)  as 
In  the  Commlsaioner's  judgment  will  best 
achieve  the  purpose  of  this  subsection  while 
protecting  the  financial  Interest  of  the 
United  States  and  promoting  the  objectives 
of  this  part,  including  (but  not  limited  to) 
provisions  as  to  the  reporting  of  such  loans 
and  Information  relevant  thereto  to  the 
Commissioner  and  aa  to  the  payment  of  Ini- 
tial and  other  premiums  and  the  effect  of 
default  therein,  and  including  provision  for 
confirmation  by  the  Commlaaloner  from  time 
to  time  (through  endorsement  of  the  cer- 
tificate) of  the  coverage  of  specific  new  loana 
by  such  certificate,  which  confirmation  shall 
be  Incontestable  by  the  Commissioner  in  the 
absence  of  fraud  or  misrepresentation  of  fact 
or  patent  error. 

(2)  If  the  holder  of  a  certificate  of  com- 
prehensive insurance  coverage  issued  under 
thla  subsection  grants  to  a  student  a  line 
of  credit  extending  beyond  the  cutoff  date 
specified  in  that  certificate,  loans  or  pay- 
menu  thereon  made  by  the  holder  after  that 
date  pursuant  to  the  line  of  credit  shall  not 
be  deemed  to  be  included  in  the  coverage  of 
that  certificate  except  as  may  be  specifically 
provided  therein;  but,  subject  to  the  limita- 
tions of  section  424.  the  Commissioner  may. 
In  accordance  with  regulations,  malte  com- 
mitments to  insure  such  future  loans  or  pay- 
ments, and  such  commltmenta  may  be  hon- 
ored either  as  provided  in  subsection  (a)  or 
by  Inclusion  of  such  inaurance  in  compre- 


hensive coverage  under  this  subeectlon  for 
the  period  or  periods  In  which  such  future 
loan*  or  payments  are  made. 

(c)  The  Commissioner  ahall.  pursuant  to 
regulatlona.  charge  for  inaurance  on  each 
loan  under  thla  part  a  premium  in  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  [one-fourthl  one-tialf  of  1  per 
centum  per  year  of  the  unpaid  principal 
amount  of  such  loan  (excluding  interest 
added  to  principal),  payable  in  advance,  at 
such  tlmea  and  in  such  manner  aa  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Commlaaloner.  Such  regu- 
lations may  provide  that  such  premium  shall 
not  be  payable,  or  if  paid  shall  be  refund- 
able, with  respect  to  any  period  after  default 
in  the  payment  of  principal  or  interest  or 
after  the  borrower  has  died  or  l>ecomes  to- 
tally and  permanently  disabled,  if  ( 1 )  notice 
of  such  default  or  other  event  has  been  duly 
given,  and  (2)  request  for  payment  of  the 
loaa  insured  against  haa  been  made  or  the 
Commissioner  baa  made  such  payment  on 
hla  own  motion  pursuant  to  section  430(a). 

(d)  The  rlghta  of  an  eligible  lender  arising 
under  insurance  evidenced  by  a  certificate  of 
inaurance  lasued  to  it  under  this  section  may 
be  assigned  as  security  by  such  lender  only 
to  another  eligible  lender,  and  subject  to 
regulation  by  the  Commlaaloner. 

(e)  The  consolidation  of  the  obligations 
of  two  or  more  federally-lnaured  loans  ob- 
tained by  a  student  tx>rrower  in  any  fiscal 
year  into  a  single  obligation  evidenced  by 
a  single  instrument  of  indebtedness  shall 
not  affect  the  insurance  by  the  United  States. 
If  the  loana  thus  consolidated  are  covered  by 
separate  certificates  of  insurance  issued  un- 
der subsection  (a),  the  Commissioner  may 
upon  surrender  of  the  original  certificates 
Issue  a  new  certificate  of  inaurance  in  accord- 
ance with  that  subsection  upon  the  consol- 
idated obligation:  if  they  are  covered  by  a 
single  comprehensive  certificate  issued  under 
subsection  ( b ) .  the  Commissioner  may 
amend  that  certificate  accordingly. 

OXTADLT.     DEATH,     O*     DISABtLrrT     OT     STTTDKNT 
UNDKS    rSOBRAL   LOAN    INSUEANCK   PaOCXAM 

Skc.  430.  (a)  Upon  default  by  the  student 
borrower  on  any  loan  covered  by  Federal  loan 
insurance  pursuant  to  this  part,  or  upon  the 
death  of  the  student  borrower  or  a  finding 
by  the  Insurance  beneficiary  that  the  bor- 
rower has  become  totally  and  permanently 
disabled  las  determined  in  accordance  with 
regulations  established  by  the  Commis- 
sioner) before  the  loan  has  tieen  repaid  In 
full,  and  prior  to  the  commencement  of  suit 
or  other  enforcement  proceeding  upon  se- 
curity for  that  loan,  the  insurance  benefici- 
ary shall  promptly  notify  the  Commissioner, 
and  the  Commissioner  shall  if  requested  (at 
that  time  or  after  further  collection  efforts) 
by  the  beneficiary,  or  may  on  his  own  motion, 
If  the  Insurance  la  still  in  effect,  pay  to  the 
beneficiary  the  amount  of  the  loss  sustained 
by  the  insured  upon  that  loan  as  soon  as  that 
amount  haa  been  determined.  The  "amount 
of  the  loes"  on  any  loan  ahall.  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection  and  sut>section  (b), 
be  deemed  to  be  an  amount  equal  to  the 
unpaid  balance  of  the  principal  amount  of 
the  loan  (other  than  interest  added  to 
principal). 

(b)  Upon  payment  by  the  Conunlssioner 
of  the  amount  of  the  loes  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a),  the  United  States  shall  be  sub- 
rogated to  all  of  the  rights  of  the  holder  of 
the  obligation  upon  the  insured  loan  and 
shall  be  entitled  to  an  assignment  of  the 
note  or  other  evidence  of  the  insured  loan  by 
the  Inaurance  beneficiary.  If  the  net  recovery 
made  by  the  Commissioner  on  a  loan  after 
deduction  of  the  cost  of  that  rec«very  (In- 
cluding reasonable  administrative  costs)  ex- 
ceeds the  amount  of  the  loss  the  excess  shall 
be  paid  over  to  the  insured. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  section  or  in  this  p«krt 
shall  be  construed  to  preclude  any  forbear- 
ance for  the  benefit  of  the  student  lx>rrower 
which  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  parties 
to  the  Insured  loan  and  approved  by  the 
Commissioner,  or  to  preclude  forebearance 


by  the  Commissioner  In  the  enforcement  of 
the  Insured  obligation  after  payment  on  that 
insurance,  or  to  require  collection  of  the 
amount  of  any  loan  by  the  Inaurance  i>ene- 
ficiary  or  by  the  Commissioner  from  the 
estate  of  a  deceased  Ixjrrower  or  from  a  bor- 
rower found  by  the  insurance  beneficiary  to 
have  t>ecome  permanently  and  totally  dis- 
abled. 

(d)  Nothing  in  this  section  or  In  this  part 
ahall  t>e  construed  to  excuse  the  holder  of 
a  federally  Insured  loan  from  exercising 
reasonable  care  and  diligence  in  the  making 
and  collection  of  loans  under  the  provisions 
of  this  part.  If  the  Commissioner,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  liear- 
Ing  to  an  eligible  lender,  finds  that  it  has 
substantially  failed  to  exercise  such  care  and 
diligence  or  to  make  the  reports  and  state- 
ments required  under  section  428(a)  (3)  and 
section  429(a)(3).  or  to  pay  the  required 
Federal  loan  insurance  premiums,  he  shall 
disqualify  that  lender  for  further  Federal 
insurance  on  loans  granted  pursuant  to  this 
part  until  he  is  satisfied  that  its  failure  has 
ceased  and  finds  that  there  is  reasonable 
assurance  that  the  lender  will  in  the  future 
exercise  neceaaary  care  and  diligence  or  com- 
ply with  such  requirements,  as  the  case  may 
be. 

( e)  Aa  uaed  in  this  section — 

(1)  the  term  "Insurance  beneficiary" 
means  the  inaured  or  ita  authorized  assignee 
in  accordance  with  section  429(d);  and 

(2)  the  term  "default"  includes  only  such 
defaults  aa  have  existed  for  (A)  one  hundred 
and  twenty  days  in  the  case  of  a  loan  which 
is  repayable  in  monthly  installments,  or  (B) 
one  hundred  and  eighty  days  in  the  case  of 
a  loan  which  is  repayable  In  less  frequent 
inatailmenta. 

INBTTRANCE    FT7ND 

Sec.  431.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a 
student  loan  insurance  fund  (hereinafter  in 
thla  section  called  the  "fund")  which  shall  be 
available  without  fiscal  year  limitation  to  the 
Commissioner  for  maUng  payments  in  con- 
nection with  the  default  of  loans  insured  by 
him,  or  insured  under  a  loan  insurance  pro- 
gram of  a  State  or  nonprofit  private  institu- 
tion or  organisation  with  which,  he  has  made 
a  guaranty  agreement,  under  this  part.  All 
amounts  received  by  the  Commissioner  as 
premium  charges  for  Insurance  and  as  re- 
ceipts, eamlnga,  or  proceeds  derived  from 
any  claim  or  other  assets  acquired  by  the 
Commissioner  in  connection  with  his  opera- 
tions under  this  part,  and  any  other  moneys, 
property,  or  aaseta  derived  by  the  Commis- 
sioner from  bis  operations  In  connection  with 
thla  section,  shall  be  deposited  in  the  fund. 
All  payments  in  connection  with  the  default 
of  loans  Insured  by  the  Commissioner,  and 
in  connection  with  such  guaranty  agree- 
ments, under  this  part  shall  be  paid  from  the 
fund.  Moneys  in  the  fund  not  needed  for 
ciurent  operations  under  this  section  may  be 
invested  in  bonds  or  other  obligations  guar- 
anteed as  to  principal  and  interest  by  the 
United  States. 

(b)  If  at  any  time  the  moneys  in  the  fund 
are  insufficient  to  make  payments  in  connec- 
tion with  the  default  of  any  loan  Insured  by 
the  Commissioner,  or  in  connection  with  any 
guaranty  agreement,  under  this  part,  the 
Commissioner  is  authorized  to  issue  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  notes  cr  other  ob- 
ligations in  such  forms  and  denominations, 
bearing  such  maturities,  and  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  may  b3  prescribed 
by  the  Commissioner  with  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Such  notes  or 
other  obligations  shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
taking  into  consideration  the  current  aver- 
age market  yield  on  outstanding  marketable 
obligations  of  the  United  States  of  compar- 
able maturities  during  the  month  preceding 
the  Issuance  of  the  notes  or  other  obligations. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  purchase  any  notes  and  other 
obligations  Issued  hereunder  and   for  that 
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purpose  he  is  authorized  to  use  as  a  public 
debt  transaction  the  proceeds  from  the  sale 
of  any  securities  Issued  under  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act,  as  amended,  and  the  pur- 
poses for  which  securities  may  be  issued  un- 
der that  Act.  as  amended,  are  extended  to 
Include  any  purchases  of  such  notes  and  ob- 
ligations. The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
at  any  time  sell  any  of  the  notes  or  other 
obligations  acquired  by  him  under  this  sub- 
section. All  redemptions,  purchases,  and  sales 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  such 
notes  or  other  obligations  shall  be  treated  as 
public  debt  transactions  of  the  United 
States.  Sums  borrowed  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  deposited  in  the  fund  and  redemp- 
tion of  such  notes  and  obligations  shall  be 
made  by  the  Commissioner  from  such  fund. 

LEGAL    POWERS    AND    RESPONSIBILTTTES 

Sec.  432.  (a)  In  the  f>erformance  of,  and 
with  respect  to,  the  functions,  powers,  and 
duties  vested  in  him  by  this  part,  the  Com- 
missioner may — 

( 1 )  presrrll>e  such  regulations  as  may  \>e 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
part; 

( 2 )  sue  and  be  sued  In  any  court  of  record 
of  a  State  having  general  Jurisdiction  or  in 
any  district  court  of  the  United  States,  and 
such  district  courts  shall  have  Jurisdiction  of 
civil  actions  arising  under  this  part  without 
regard  to  the  amount  In  controversy,  and 
any  action  Instituted  under  this  subsection 
by  or  against  the  Commissioner  shall  survive 
notwithstanding  any  change  in  the  person 
occupying  the  office  of  Commissioner  or  any 
vacancy  in  that  office;  but  no  attachment, 
injunction,  garnishment,  or  other  similar 
process,  mesne  or  final,  shall  be  Issued 
against  the  Commissioner  or  property  under 
his  control,  and  nothing  herein  shall  be  con- 
strued to  except  litigation  arising  out  of  ac- 
tivities under  this  part  from  the  application 
of  sections  507(b)  and  2679  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  and  of  section  367  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  (5  U.S.C.  316) : 

(3)  include  In  any  contract  for  Federal 
loan  insurance  such  terms,  conditions,  and 
covenants  relating  to  repayment  of  principal 
and  payment  of  interest,  relating  to  his  obli- 
gations and  rights  and  to  those  of  eligible 
lenders,  and  borrowers  in  case  of  default,  and 
relating  to  such  other  matters  as  the  Com- 
missioner determines  to  be  necessary  to  as- 
sure that  the  purposes  of  this  part  will  t>e 
achieved;  and  any  term,  condition,  and  cov- 
enant made  pursuant  to  this  clause  or  any 
other  provisions  of  this  part  may  be  modified 
by  the  Commissioner  U  be  determines  that 
modification  is  necessary  to  protect  the 
financial  interest  of  the  United  States; 

(4)  subject  to  the  specific  limitations  in 
this  part,  consent  to  the  modification,  with 
respect  to  rate  of  interest,  time  of  payment 
of  any  Installment  of  principal  and  interest 
or  any  portion  thereof,  or  any  other  provi- 
sion of  any  note  or  other  instrument  evi- 
dencing a  loan  which  has  been  Insured  by 
him  under  this  part; 

(6)  enforce,  pay,  or  compromise,  any  claim 
on,  or  arising  because  of.  any  such  Insurance; 
and 

(6)  enforce,  pay,  compromise,  waive,  or  re- 
lease any  right,  title,  claim.  lien,  or  demand, 
however  acquired,  including  any  equity  or 
any  right  or  redemption. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  shall,  with  respect 
to  the  financial  operations  arising  by  reason 
of  this  part — 

( 1 )  prepare  annually  and  submit  a  budget 
program  as  provided  for  wholly  owned  Gov- 
ernment corporations  by  the  Government 
Corporation  Control  Act;  and 

(2)  maintain  with  respect  to  Insurance 
under  this  part  an  integral  set  of  accounts, 
which  shall  be  audited  annually  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  In  accordance  with 
principles  and  procedures  applicable  to  com- 
mercial corporate  transactions,  as  provided 
by  section  105  of  the  Government  Corpora- 
tion Control  Act,  except  that  the  transac- 
tions of  the  Commissioner,  including  the  set- 


tlement of  Insurance  claims  and  of  claims  for 
payments  pursuant  to  section  428,  and  trans- 
actions related  thereto  and  vouchers  ap- 
proved by  the  Conunlssioner  in  connection 
with  such  transactions,  shall  be  final  and 
conclusive  upon  all  accounting  and  other 
officers  of  the  Government. 

[advisory  CODNCn.  ON   INSt'REO  LOANS  TO 
STUDENTS 

[Sec.  433.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish in  the  Office  of  Education  an  Advisory 
Council  on  Insured  Loans  to  Students,  con- 
sisting of  the  Commissioner,  who  shall  be 
Chairman,  and  eight  members  appointed, 
without  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws,  by 
the  Secretary.  The  membership  of  tlie  Coun- 
cil shall  include  persons  representing  State 
loan  insurance  programs,  private  nonprofit 
loan  insurance  programs,  financial  and  credit 
institutions,  and  institutions  of  higher 
education. 

[(b)  The  Advisory  Council  shall  advise 
the  Commissioner  with  respect  to  policy  mat- 
ters arising  in  the  administration  of  this 
part  including  policies  and  procedures  gov- 
erning the  making  of  advances  under  sec- 
tion 422  and  the  Federal  payments  to  reduce 
student  interest  costs  under  section  428. 

[(c)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Council  who 
are  not  regular  full-time  employees  of  the 
United  States  shall,  while  serving  on  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Council,  be  entitled  to  receive 
compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the  Secretary, 
but  not  exceeding  $100  per  day.  Including 
travel  time;  and,  while  so  serving  away  Irom 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business, 
members  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  in- 
cluding per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as 
authorized  by  section  5  of  the  Administrative 
Expenses  Act  of  1946  (5  U.S.C.  73b-2)  for  per- 
sons in  the  Government  service  employed 
intermittently.] 

Direct  loans 

Sec.  433.  (o)  T?ic  Commissioner  may  make 
a  direct  loan  to  any  student  who  would  be 
eligible  for  an  insured  loan  for  study  at  a 
vocational  school  under  this  part  if  (1)  in 
the  particular  area  in  which  the  student 
resides  loans  which  are  insurable  under  this 
Act  are  not  available  at  the  rate  of  interest 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 4Z7(a){2){D)  for  such  area,  or  (2)  the 
particular  student  has  been  unable  to  obtain 
an  insured  loan  at  a  rate  of  interest  which 
does  not  exceed  such  rate  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary. 

(b)  Loans  made  under  this  section  shall 
bear  interest  at  the  rate  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  under  section  427{a)(2){D)  for 
the  area  where  the  student  resides,  and  shall 
be  made  on  such  other  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Commissioner  shall  prescribe,  which 
shall  conform  as  nearly  as  practicable  to  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  loans  insured  under 
this  Act. 

(c)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
the  sum  of  $1,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1966  and  for  each  of  the  four 
succeeding  fiscal  years  to  carry  out  this 
section. 

PARTICIPATION  BY  FEDERAL  CREDIT  UNIONS  IN 
FEDERAL,  STATE,  AND  PRIVATE  STUDENT  LOAN 
INSURANCE  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  434.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  Federal  credit  unions  shall, 
pursuant  to  regulations  of  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Unions,  have 
power  to  make  insured  loans  [up  to  10  per 
centum  of  their  assets.]  to  student  mem- 
bers in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  part  relating  to  federally  Insured  loans, 
or  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  any 
State  or  nonprofit  private  student  loan  in- 
surance program  which  meets  the  require- 
ments of  section  428(a)  (1)  (C). 

DEFINITIONS     FOR     REDUCED -INTEREST     STUDENT 
LOAN  INSURANCE  PROGRAM 

Sec.  435.  As  used  In  this  part: 

(a)  (f)  The  term  "eligible  institution" 
means  an  institution  of  higher  education  or 
a  vocational  school  as  defined  by  this  section. 


(2)  The  term  ["eligible  institution"  means 
an  educational  institution]  "institution  of 
higher  education"  m.eans  an  educational  in- 
stitution In  any  state  which  [d  )](i4)  admits 
as  regular  students  only  persons  liavlng  a 
certificate  of  graduation  from  a  school  pro- 
viding secondary  education,  or  the  recognized 
equivalent  of  .such  certificate,  [(2)](8)  is 
legally  authorized  within  such  State  to  pro- 
vide a  program  of  education  beyond  sec- 
ondary education.  [(3)](C)  provides  an  edu- 
cational program  for  which  it  awards  a 
bachelor's  degree  or  provides  not  less  than 
a  two-year  program  which  is  acceptable  for 
full  credit  toward  such  a  degree.  [(4)](D)  Is 
a  public  or  other  nonprofit  institution,  and 
[(5)](£)  is  accredited  by  a  nationally  recog- 
nized accrediting  agency  or  association  ap- 
proved by  the  Commissioner  for  this  purpose 
or,  if  not  so  accredited,  [(A)](i)  is  an  in- 
stitution with  respect  to  which  the  Com- 
missioner has  determined  that  there  is  satis- 
factory assurance,  considering  the  resources 
available  to  the  institution,  the  period  of 
time,  if  any.  during  which  it  has  operated, 
the  effort  it  is  making  to  meet  accreditation 
standards,  and  the  purpose  lor  which  this 
determination  is  being  made,  that  the  in- 
stitution win  meet  the  accreditation  stand- 
ards of  such  an  agency  or  association  within 
a  reasonable  time  or  [(B)](ii)  Is  an  insti- 
tution whose  credits  are  accepted  on  trans- 
fer by  not  less  than  three  institutions  which 
are  so  accredited,  for  credit  on  the  same 
basis  as  if  transferred  from  an  institution 
to  accredited.  Such  term  includes,  with  re- 
spect to  students  who  are  nationals  of  the 
United  States,  any  institution  outside  the 
States  which  is  comparable  to  an  institution 
described  in  the  preceding  sentence  and 
which  has  been  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sioner for  the  purposes  of  this  title,  and 
also  inclu'des  any  public  or  other  nonprofit 
collegiate  or  associate  degree  school  of 
nursing  and  any  school  which  provides  not 
less  than  a  one-year  program  of  training  to 
prepare  students  for  gainful  employment  In 
a  recognized  occupation  and  which  meets 
the  provisions  of  clauses  liDHA).  [(2)] 
(B).  [(4)](£>),  and  [(5)](£).  If  the  Com- 
missioner determines  that  a  particular  cate- 
gory of  such  schools  does  not  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  clause  [(5)](£)  because  there 
is  no  nationally  recognized  accrediting  agency 
or  association  qualified  to  accredit  schools  In 
such  category,  he  shall,  pending  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  an  accrediting  agency  or 
association,  appoint  an  advisory  committee, 
composed  of  persons  specially  qualified  to 
evaluate  training  provided  by  schools  In  such 
category,  which  shall  (1)  prescribe  the  stand- 
ards of  content,  scope,  and  quality  which 
must  be  met  In  order  to  qualify  schools  in 
such  category  to  participate  in  the  program 
pursuant  to  this  part,  and  (11)  determine 
whether  particular  schools  not  meeting  the 
requirements  of  clause  [(5)](£)  meet  those 
standards.  For  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  Commissioner  shall  publish  a  list  of 
nationally  recognized  accrediting  agencies 
or  associations  which  he  determines  to  be 
reliable  authority  as  to  the  quality  of  train- 
ing offered. 

(3)  The  term  vocational  school  means  a 
business  or  trade  school,  or  technical  insti- 
tution or  other  technical  or  vocational  school, 
in  any  State,  which  (A)  admits  as  regular 
students  only  persons  who  have  completed 
or  left  elementary  or  secondary  school  and 
who  have  the  ability  to  benefit  from  the 
training  offered  by  such  institution;  (B)  is 
legally  authorized  to  provide,  and  provides 
within  that  State,  a  program  of  postsecond- 
ury  vocational  or  technical  education  de- 
signed to  fit  individuals  for  useful  employ- 
ment in  recognized  occupations:  (C)  has 
been  in  existence  for  two  years  or  has  been 
specially  accredited  by  the  Commissioner  as 
an  institution  meeting  the  other  require- 
ments of  this  subsection;  and  (D)  is  ac- 
credited (i)  by  a  nationally  recognized  ac- 
crediting agency  or  association  listed  by  the 
Commissioner  pursuant  to  this  clause,  (ii) 
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if  the  Commissioner  determines  that  there  is 
no  mitionally  recognized  accrediting  agency 
or  association  quali/led  to  accredit  schools  of 
a  parttcular  category,  by  a  State  agency  listed 
by  the  Commisstoner  pursuant  to  this  clause, 
and  iiii(  if  the  Commissioner  detei  mines 
there  IS  no  nationally  recognized  or  State 
agency  or  association  qualified  to  accredit 
schools  of  a  particular  category,  by  an  ad- 
v.sory  committee  appointed  by  him  and  com- 
posed of  pe-sons  specially  qualified  to  evalu- 
ate training  provided  by  schools  of  that  cate- 
gory, which  committee  shall  prescribe  the 
standards  of  content,  scope,  and  quality 
which  must  be  met  by  those  schools  m  order 
for  laans  to  students  attending  them  to  be 
insu  ible  under  this  part  and  shall  also  de- 
temtne  nhether  particular  schools  meet 
tho.se  standards.  Such  term  also  includes, 
tcith  respect  to  students  uho  are  nationals 
of  the  United  States,  any  vocational  school 
outstde  t'te  States  ichich  is  comparable  to 
a  vocational  school  described  in  the  preceding 
sente.ice  and  ichich  has  been  approved  by  the 
Commissioner  for  the  purposes  of  this  part. 
For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection,  the  Com- 
missioner shall  publish  a  list  of  nationally 
recognized  accrediting  agencies  or  associa- 
tion? and  State  agencies  which  he  determines 
to  be  rellab»«<authorlty  as  to  the  quality  of 
education  of  training  afforded. 

(b)  The  term  "collegiate  school  of  nursing" 
means  a  department,  division,  or  other  ad- 
ministrative unit  m  a  college  or  university 
which  provides  primarily  or  exclusively  an 
accredited  program  of  education  in  profes- 
sional nursing  and  allied  subjects  leading  to 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  bachelor  of 
srier.ce.  bachelor  of  nursing,  or  to  an  equiva- 
lent degree,  or  to  a  graduate  degree  in 
nursing. 

(CI  The  term  "associate  degree  school  of 
nursing"  means  a  department,  division,  or 
other  admlnUtratlve  unit  in  a  Junior  college, 
community  college,  college,  or  university 
which  provides  primarily  or  exclusively  an 
accredited  two-year  program  of  education  In 
professional  nursing  and  allied  subjects  lead- 
ing to  an  associate  degree  In  nursing  or  to 
an  equivalent  degree. 

Id)  The  term  "accredited"  when  applied  to 
any  program  of  nur?e  eduoitlon  means  a 
program  accredited  by  a  recognized  body  or 
bodies  approved  for  such  purpose  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

(e)  The  term  "eligible  lender"  means  an 
eligible  Institution,  an  agency  or  instrumen- 
tality of  a  State,  or  a  financial  or  credit  Insti- 
tution (Including  an  Insurance  company) 
which  !s  subject  to  examination  and  super- 
vision by  an  agency  of  the  United  State«  or  of 
any  State,  or  a  pension  fund  approved  by  the 
Commissioner  for  this  purpose. 

it)  The  term  "line  of  credit"  meana  an 
arrangement  or  agreement  between  the 
lender  and  the  borrower  whereby  a  loan  Is 
paid  out  by  the  lender  to  the  borrower  In 
annual  Installments,  or  whereby  the  lender 
agrees  to  make.  In  addition  to  the  Initial 
loan,  additional  loans  In  subsequent  years. 

ig)  The  term  "State",  as  defined  m  sub- 
section (b)  0/  sectiow  901.  includes  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

OISTUCT    or    COLOlillA    STXTDENT    LOAN 
IlfSTJYAMCK    PKOOEAM 

Src  43«.  (a)  The  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  is  authorized  ( 1 ) 
to  establish  a  student  loan  insurance  pro- 
gram which  meets  the  requirements  of  this 
title  and  the  National  Vocational  Student 
Loan  Insurance  Act  of  19«5  for  a  State  loan 
Insurance  program  In  order  to  enter  into 
agreements  with  the  Commissioner  for  the 
purposes  of  thl«  Utle  and  such  Act.  (2)  to 
enter  Into  auch  agreemenu  with  the  Com- 
missioner. (3)  to  UM  amounts  appropriated 
to  SUCH  Board  for  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion to  eatabllsh  a  fund  for  such  purpoaca 
and  for  expenses  In  connection  therewith, 
and  (4)  to  accept  and  use  donations  for  the 
purpoaea  of  this  section. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provUlona  of  any 


applicable  law.  If  the  borrower,  on  any  loan 
Insured  under  the  program  established  pur- 
suant to  this  section,  is  a  minor,  any  other- 
wise valid  note  or  other  written  agreement 
executed  by  him  for  the  purposes  of  such 
loan  shall  create  a  binding  obligation. 

(c)   There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  such  Board  such  amounu  as  may  be 
neceaaary  for  the  purpoees  of  this  section. 
P>ABT  C     College  Wo«k-Study  PRf>ca*M 
Extension  and  Amendments  - 
•  •  •  ■     •  • 

CaPPKOPRIATIONS     AOTHOaiZED 

fSEc.  442."  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $129,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1966.  $165,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1967,  and  $200.- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1968.  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  part  C  of 
Utle  I  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  (Public  Law  8»432).  Any  sums  which 
are  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1966.  for  the  purpose  of  such  part 
C  pursuant  to  an  authorization  In  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  or  are  al- 
located for  such  purpose  from  any  appropria- 
tion for  such  year,  shall  be  made  available, 
to  the  extent  unexpended  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  to  the  Commissioner  for 
carrying  out  such  part  C.  and  the  total  of 
such  sums  (including  amounts  expended 
prior  to  such  date)  shall  be  deducted  from 
the  authorization  in  this  section  for  such 
year.  Sixty  million  dollars  of  the  authorl?a- 
tlon  for  title  I  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1966.  as  contained  In  section  131  of  such 
Act.  shall  be  only  for  the  purpose  of  part  C 
of  such  title.  No  provision  in  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  which  authorizes 
the  approprlaUon  of  funds  to  carry  out  that 
Act  shall  apply  to  such  part  C  after  June  30. 
1966.1 

Part  C — Programs  To  Encourage  Fuel  Utiliza- 
tion  of   tducational    Talent   and   Oppor- 
tunities." 
coNTaACTs    oa    cbants    to    ENCotjaAOB    rm-L 

UTILIZATION   OF  EDUCATIONAL  TALENT 

SEC.  C40e.]  441  »  (a)  To  assist  In  achieving 
the  purpoaea  of  this  part  the  Commissioner 
U  authorized  i  without  regard  to  section  3709 
of  the  Revised  SUtutes  (41  U  S.C.  5)).  [to 
enter  into  contracts,  not  to  exceed  $100,000 
per  year,  with  Stat*  and  local  educational 
agencies  and  other  public  or  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations and  Institutions]  to  make  grants 
to  State  or  local  educational  agencies  or  other 
public  or  nonprofit  private  agencies,  institu- 
tions, or  organizations,  or  make  contracts 
unth  public  or  private  agencies,  irutitutions, 
or  organizations,  riot  to  exceed  ,'n  the  case 
of  any  contract  or  grant)  tlOO.OOO  per  year, 
tor  the  purpose  of — 

(II  Identifying  qualified  youths  of  excep- 
tional financial  need  and  encouraging  them 
to  complete  secondary  school  and  undertake 
poetaecondary  educational  training, 

(2)  publicizing  existing  forms  of  student 
financial  aid.  Including  aid  furnished  under 
this  part,  or 

(3)  encouraging  secondary-school  or  col- 
lege dropouts  of  demonstrated   aptitude   to 


« This  part  repealed  effective  with  fiscal 
year  1970.  concomiuntly  with  repeal  of  the 
basic  college  work-study  program  (pt.  C)  of 
title  I  of  tlie  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  and  lt^  tecnactment  In  revised  form, 
.IS  part  of  t;»e  consolidated  student  assist- 
ance progrim  in  a  new  pt.  A  of  title  IV  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  Por  the 
fiscal  year  l'>69.  the  bill  amends  sec.  442  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  so  as  to  authorize 
appropriation  of  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  existing  college  work-study  pro- 
gram. 

»  Repeal  effective  with  (Uoal  year  1970.  See 
preceding  footnote. 

"  Effective  with  fiscal  year  1970. 

» RedeslgnatlOD  effective  with  flacal  year 
1970. 


reenter     educational     programs.     Including 
post-secondary-school   programs. 

(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  section. 

Special  seri'tcM  for  disadvantaged  students 
Sec.  442."  (a)  The  Commissioner  is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  or  contracts  with 
institutions  of  higher  education  for  the 
planning,  development,  or  carrying  out  of 
projects  on  programs  of  remedial  and  other 
special  services  for  students  with  academic 
potential,  who  are  enrolled  or  accepted  for 
enrollment  at  the  institution  concerned,  and 
who.  by  reason  of  deprived  educational,  cul- 
tural, or  economic  background,  are  in  need 
of  such  services  to  assist  them  to  initiate, 
continue,  or  resume  their  higher  education. 
The  Commissioner  also  is  authoiized  to  make 
grants  to  or  enter  into  contracts  with  public 
and  private  nonprofit  agencies  and  cganiza- 
tions.  including  professional  and  sc'iolarlp 
associations,  when  such  grants  or  contracts 
will  make  an  especially  significant  contribu- 
tion to  attaining  the  objectives  of  this 
section. 

ibt(l)  Grants  or  contracts  pursuant  to 
this  section  may  be  made,  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Commissioner,  after 
consultation  with  the  Advisory  Council  on 
Financial  Aid  to  Students  established  under 
part  E  of  this  title,  determines  will  carry  out 
most  effectively  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
to  pay  part  or  all  of  the  cost  of  planning, 
developing  or.  carrying  out  [including  dem- 
onstrations) of  programs  or  projects  ap- 
proved by  him. 

(2)  Any  such  project  or  program  may  pro- 
vide, among  other  things,  for — 

(i4)  counseling,  tutorial,  or  other  educa- 
tional services,  including  special  summer 
programs,  to  remedy  such  students'  aca- 
demic deficiencies. 

(B)  corcer  guidance,  placement  or  other 
student  personnel  services  to  encourage  or 
facilitate  such  students'  entrance,  contin- 
uance, or  reentrance  in  higher  education 
vrograms.  or 

(C)  identification,  encouragement,  and 
counseling  of  any  such  students  with  a  view 
to  their  undertaking  a  program  of  graduate 
or  professional  education. 

(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated tl5.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1969.  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  next  4  fiscal  years.  Funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  this  section  for  any 
fiscal  year  shall  remain  available  for  obliga- 
tion until  the  close  of  the  succeeding  fiscal 
year 

(d)  In  addition  to  the  authority  for  utili- 
zation of  other  agencies  conferred  by  section 
903 ib)  of  this  Act,  funds  available  to  the 
Commissioner  under  this  section  shall,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  be  available 
for  transfer  to  any  other  Federal  agency  for 
tise  (  in  accordance  with  an  interagency 
agreement)  by  such  agency  (alone  or  in  com- 
bination with  funds  of  that  agency)  for 
purposes  for  which  such  transferred  funds 
otherwise  could  be  expended  by  the  Commis- 
sioner under  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
and  the  Commissioner  similarly  is  author- 
ized to  accept  and  expend  funds  of  any  other 
Federal  agency  for  use  under  this  section. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Part  E — Advisory  Council  on  Financial  Aid 
to  Students 
Sec.  471.  (a)  There  is  established  in  the 
Office  of  Education  an  Advisory  Council  on 
Financial  Aid  to  Students  (hereafter  in  this 
section  'ef erred  to  as  the  "Council") .  con- 
sisting of  the  Commissioner,  who  shall  be 
Chairman,  and  of  members  appointed  by  the 
Commissioner  without  regard  to  the  civil 
service  or  classification  laws.  Such  appointed 
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»Thla  section  la  effective  upon  enactment 
but  U  dealgnated  by  the  bill  as  sec.  409  of  pt. 
A  through  fiscal  year  1969  and  thereafter  as 
sec   442  of  this  new  part. 


members  shall  including  lending  authorities 
in  the  field  of  education,  persons  represent- 
ing State  and  private  nonprofit  loan  insur- 
ance programs,  financial  and  credit  institu- 
tions, and  institutions  of  higher  education 
and  other  eligible  institutions  as  those  tcrins 
may  he  variously  defined  in  this  Act.  in  the 
National  Vocational  Student  Loan  Insurance 
Act  of  1965.  or  in  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  of  i9Sfl. 

(bl  The  Council  shall  advise  the  Com- 
missioner on  matters  Of  general  policy  aris- 
ing in  the  administration  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  programs  relating  to  financial  as- 
sistance to  students  and  on  evaluation  of  the 
effectiveness  of  these  programs. 

(a)  Members  of  the  Council  who  are  not 
in  the  regular  full-time  employ  of  the 
United  States  shall,  ithile  attending  meet- 
ings or  conferences  of  the  Council  or  other- 
wise engaged  in  the  business  of  the  Council, 
be  entitled  to  receive  compensation  at  a  rate 
fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not  exceeding 
the  rate  specified  at  the  time  of  such  service 
for  grade  GS-18  in  section  5332  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  including  travel-time, 
and  while  so  serving  an  the  business  of  the 
Council  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business  they  may  be  allowed  travel 
expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  section  5703  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  for  persons  em- 
ployed intermittently  in  the  Government 
Service. 

(d)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
furnish  to  the  Council  such  technical  assist- 
ance, and  to  make  available  to  it  such  secre- 
tarial, clerical,  and  other  assistance  and  such 
pertinent  data  available  to  him,  as  the  Coun- 
cil may  require  to  carry  out  its  functions. 

TITLE  V— EDUCATION  PROFESSIONS 
DEVELOPMENT 

*  •  •  •  * 

TRANSFER   OF   FUNDS 

Sec.  506.  In  addition  to  the  authority  for 
utilization  of  other  agencies  conferred  by 
section  [803(b)]  903(b)  of  this  Act.  funds 
available  to  the  Commissioner  for  grants  or 
contracts  under  this  title  shall,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary,  be  available  for 
transfer  to  any  other  Federal  agency  for  use 
(In  accordance  with  an  Interagency  agree- 
ment) by  such  agency  (alone  or  in  combina- 
tion with  funds  of  that  agency )  for  purposes 
for  which  such  transferred  funds  could  be 
otherwise  expended  by  the  Commissioner 
under  the  provisions  of  this  title,  and  the 
Commissioner  Is  likewise  authorized  to  ac- 
cept and  expend  funds  of  any  other  Federal 
agency  for  use  under  this  title. 

Pakt  B — Attracting  and  Qualifying 

Teachers 

"Subpart  1 — Teacher  Corps" 

•  •  *  •  • 
Sec.  513.   (a)   For  the  purpose  of  carrying 

out  this  subpart,  the  Commissioner  Is  au- 
thorized to^ 

(1)  enter  Into  contracts  or  other  arrange- 
ments with  Institutions  of  higher  education 
or  local  educational  agencies  under  which 
they  will  recruit,  select,  and  enroll  In  the 
Teacher  Corps  for  periods  of  up  to  two  years, 
experienced  teachers,  persons  who  have  a 
bachelor's  degree  or  its  equivalent,  and  per- 
sons who  have  successfully  completed  two 
years  of  a  program  for  which  credit  is  given 
toward  a  baccalaureate  degree; 

(2)  enter  Into  arrangements,  through 
grants  or  contracts,  with  Institutions  of  high- 
er education  or  local  educational  agencies 
(upon  approval  in  either  case  by  the  appro- 
priate State  educational  agency)  or  with 
State  educational  agencies  to  provide  mem- 
bers of  the  Teacher  Corps  with  such  training 
as  the  Commissioner  may  deem  appropriate 
to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  subpart.  In- 
cluding not  more  than  three  months  of  train- 
ing for  members  before  they  undertake  their 
teaching  duties  under  this  subpart; 


(3)  enter  Into  arrangements  (including 
the  payment  of  the  cost  of  such  arrange- 
ments (with  local  educational  agencies  upon 
approval  by  the  appropriate  State  educational 
agency  and,  after  consultation  in  appropri- 
ate cases  with  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion, to  furnish  to  local  educational  agen- 
cies, for  service  during  regular  or  summer 
sessions,  or  both,  In  the  schools  of  such 
agencies  In  areas  having  concentrations  of 
children  from  low-Income  families,  teaching 
teams,  each  of  which  shall  consist  of  an  ex- 
perienced teacher  and  a  number  of  teacher- 
interns  who.  In  addition  to  teaching  duties, 
shall  be  afforded  time  by  the  local  educational 
agency  for  a  teacher-intern  training  program 
carried  out  under  the  guidance  of  an  experi- 
enced teacher  in  cooperation  with  an  in- 
stitution of  higher  education; 

(4)  pay  to  local  educational  agencies  such 
part  of  the  amount  of  the  compensation 
which  such  agencies  pay  to  or  on  behalf  of 
members  of  the  Teacher  Corpa  assigned  to 
them  pursuant  to  arrangements  made  pur- 
suant to  the  preceding  clause  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  after  consideration  of  their 
ability  to  pay  such  compensation,  but  not 
In  excess  of  90  per  centum  thereof,  except 
that.  In  exceptional  cases,  the  Commissioner 
may  provide  more  than  90  per  centum  of 
such  compensation  during  the  first  year  of 
any  agency's  participation  in  the  program; 

(5)  make  available  technical  assistance 
to  local  educational  agencies  and  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  for  carrying  out 
arrangements  entered  into  under  clause 
(1): 

(6)  acquaint  qualified  persons  of  teach- 
ing opportunities  and  needs  in  disadvan- 
taged areas  and  encourage  qualified  persons 
to  apply  to  appropriate  educational  agencies 
or  institutions  for  enrollment  in  the  Teacher 
Corps;  and 

(7)  accept  and  employ  in  the  furtherance 
of  the  purjx)ses  of  this  subpart  (A)  volun- 
tary and  uncompensated  services  notwUh- 
Rtandlng  the  provisions  of  section  3679(b) 
of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (31  " 
U.S.C.  665(b)).  and  (B)  any  money  or 
property  (real,  personal,  or  mixed,  tangible 
or  intangible)  received  by  gift,  devise,  be- 
quest, or  otherwise. 

COMPENSATION 

Sec.  514(a)    •    •   • 

(b)  •    •   • 

(c)  •   •    • 

(d)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
make  such  arrangements  as  may  be  pos- 
sible, including  the  payment  of  any  costs 
incident  thereto,  to  protect  the  tenure,  le- 
tlrement  rights,  participation  in  a  medical 
insurance  program,  and  such  other  similar 
employee  benefits  as  the  Commissioner 
deems  appropriate,  of  a  member  of  the 
Teacher  Corps  who  participates  In  any  pro- 
gram under  this  part  and  who  indicates 
his  Intention  to  return  to  the  local  educa- 
tional agency  or  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation by  which  he  was  employed  imme- 
diately prior  to  his  service  under  this  part. 

(e)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
provide  medical  [including  hospitalization) 
insurance  for  members  of  the  Teacher  Corps 
who  do  not  otherwise  obtain  such  insur- 
ance coverage  under  an  arrangement  made 
pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  of  this  section 
or  as  an  incident  of  an  arrangement  be- 
tween the  Commissioner  and  an  institu- 
tion or  a  State  or  local  educational  agency 
pursuant  to  section  513. 

***** 

Subpart  2 — Attracting  an  Qualifying  Teach- 
ers To  Meet  Critical  Teacher  Shortages 

APPROPRIATIONS   AtTTHORIZED 

SBC.  518.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  carry 
out  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1969,  and  the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  a  pro- 
gram for  making  grants  to  States  to  enable 
them  to  support  the  eSortB  of  local  commu- 


nities experiencing  critical  teacher  shortages, 
or  the  efforts  of  State  educational  agencies. 
to  ( 1 )  attract  to  teaching  persons  in  the 
community  who  have  been  otherwl.se  engaged 
and  to  provide  them,  through  short-term  in- 
tensive training  programs  and  subsequent  In- 
service  training,  with  the  qualifications  nec- 
essary for  a  successful  career  in  teaching,  and 
(2)  obtain  the  services  of  teacher  aides  and 
provide  them  with  the  necessary  training 
with  a  view  to  increasing  the  effectiveness  of 
classroom  teachers. 

(b)  Por  the  purpose  of  making  grants  un- 
der this  subpart,  there  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of  $50,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969.  and 
$65,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1970. 

*  *  *  «  *  T 

STATE   PLANS 

Sec.  520.  (a)  Any  State  which  desires  to 
receive  grants  under  this  subpart  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Commissioner,  through  its  State 
educational  agency,  a  State  plan,  in  such 
detail  as  the  Commissioner  deems  necessary, 
which — 

(1 )  designates  the  State  educational  agen- 
cy as  the  sole  State  agency  for  administration 
of  the  State  plan; 

(2)  sets  forth  a  program  under  which 
funds  paid  to  the  State  from  its  allotment 
under  section  520  will  be  expended  solely 
for  (A)  programs  of  local  educational  agen- 
cies or  of  the  State  educational  agency,  or 
both,  to  attract  to  teaching,  persons  in  the 
community  who  have  been  otherwise  en- 
gaged and  to  provide  short-term  intensive 
training  and  subsequent  Inservlce  training  to 
qualify  such  persons  for  teaching,  (B)  pro- 
grams of  such  agencies  to  obtain  the  services 
of  teacher  aides  and  to  provide  them  with 
the  preservice  or  inservlce  training  they  need 
to  perform  their  duties  as  teacher  aides,  and 
(C)  administration  of  the  State  plan,  except 
that  the  amount  used  for  administration  of 
the  State  plan  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  not 
exceed  an  amount  equal  to  3  per  centum 
of  the  amount  paid  to  the  State  under  this 
subpart  for  that   year; 

[(3)  provides  assurance  that  every  local 
educational  agency  whose  application  for 
funds  under  the  plan  is  denied  will  be  given 
an  opportunity  for  a  fair  hearing  before  the 
State  educational  agency:] 

[(4)  sets  forth  the  policies  and  procedures 
to  be  followed  in  allocating  Federal  funds  to 
local  educational  agencies  in  the  State, 
which  policies  and  procedures  shall  ensure 
fiat  such  funds  will  be  allocated  to  local 
educational  agencies  having  the  most  urgent 
need  for  teachers  and  teacher  aides;] 

(.5)  with  respect  to  so  much  of  the  State 
program  as  is  to  be  carried  out  by  local  edu- 
cational agencies.  (A)  provides  assurance 
that  every  local  educational  agency  whose 
application  for  funds  under  the  plan  is  de- 
nied will  be  given  an  opportunity  for  a  fair 
hearivg  before  the  State  educational  agency 
and  (Bl  .sets  forth  the  policies  and  proced- 
ures to  be  folloved  in  allocating  Federal 
funds  to  local  educational  agcncirs  in  the 
State,  which  policies  and  procedures  shall 
ensure  that  such  funds  will  be  allocated  to 
local  educational  agencies  having  the  inost 
urgent  need  for  teachers  and  teacher  aides: 

C(5i]  (4)  provides  that  training  under  a 
program  described  In  paragraph  (2)  (A)  will 
be  provided  only  to  persons  who  will,  upon 
completion  of  their  short-term  training,  have 
the  qualifications  for  teaching  In  elementary 
or  secondary  schools  in  the  community,  and 
that  training  under  a  program  described  In 
paragraph  (2)(B)  vrtll  be  provided  only  to 
persons  who  show  promise  of  being  able  with 
appropriate  training  to  serve  competently  as 
a  teacher  aide; 

[(6)]  (5)  provides  assurances  that  not 
more  than  one-third  of  of  the  sums  expended 
under  this  Act  will  be  used  to  support  pro- 
grams described  in  paragraph  (2)  (B) ; 
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1(7)1  (t)  provides  assurance  that  no  per- 
son wtU  be  denied  admission  to  training  pro- 
grams carried  on  under  this  subpart  because 
he  Is  preparing  to  teach  or  serve  as  a  teacher 
aide  In  a  private  school: 

1(8)1  (7)  sets  forth  policies  and  proce- 
dures designed  to  assure  that  Federal  funds 
made  available  under  this  subpart  for  any 
fiscal  year  will  be  so  used  as  to  supplement, 
and  not  supplant,  funds  which  are  available 
from  State  or  local  sources  for  purposes  for 
which  grants  may  be  made  under  this  sub- 
part: 

1(9)1  (!)  seU  forth  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of,  and 
accounting  for.  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
State  ( Including  any  such  funds  paid  by  the 
Swte  to  any  other  public  agency)  under  thU 
subpart:    and 

IdOil  (9)  provides  for  making  such  re- 
ports. In  such  form  and  containing  such 
Information,  as  the  C!ommlssloner  may  rea- 
sonably require  to  carry  out  his  functions, 
under  this  subpart,  and  for  keeping  such 
records  and  for  affording  such  access  thereto 
as  the  Commissioner  may  find  necessary  to 
assure  the  correctness  and  verification  of 
such   reports. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  any 
State  plan  ahd  any  modification  thereof 
which  complies  with  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section   (a). 

•  »  •  •  • 

APPMOVAL    or    P«OC<MMS:     GIUNTS 

Skc.  524.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  ap- 
prove a  graduate  program  of  an  Institution 
of  higher  education  only  upon  application  by 
the  Institution  and  only  upon  his  finding. — 

( 1 )  that  such  program  will  substantially 
further  the  objective  of  Improving  the  quali- 
ty of  education  of  persons  who  are  pursuing 
or  Intend  to  pursue  a  career  In  elementary 
and  secondary  education,  or  postaecondary 
vocational  education, 

[2)  that  such  program  gives  emphasis  to 
high-quality  substantive  courses. 

(31  that  such  program  Is  of  high  quality 
and  either  Is  In  effect  or  readily  attainable. 
and 

(4)  that  only  peraozia  who  demonstrate  a 
serious  Intent  to  pursue  or  to  continue  a 
career  In  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion, or  poatsecondary  vocational  education. 
will  be  accepted  for  study  In  the  program. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  ap- 
propriate geographical  distribution  of  high- 
quality  programs  for  the  training  of  person- 
nel for  elementary  or  secondary  education, 
the  Commissioner  Is  authorl2:ed  to  make 
grants  to  and  contracts  with  Institutions  of 
higher  education  to  pay  part  of  the  cost  of 
developing  or  strengthening  graduate  pro- 
grams which  meet  or.  as  a  result  of  assistance 
received  under  this  subsection  will  be  en- 
abled to  meet,  the  requirements  of  subsec- 
tion (a). 

STIPKNDS 

Skc.  525.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  pay 
to  persons  awarded  fellowships  under  this 
part  such  stipends  (Including  such  allow- 
ances for  subsistence  and  other  expenses  for 
such  persons  and  their  dependents)  as  he 
may  determine  to  be  consistent  with  prevail- 
ing practices  under  comparable  federally 
supported  programs. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  (In  addition 
to  the  stipends  paid  to  persons  under  sub- 
section (a) )  pay  to  the  Institution  of  higher 
education  at  which  such  person  Is  pursu- 
ing his  course  of  study  such  amount  as  the 
Commissioner  may  determine  to  be  [appro- 
priate, not  to  exceed  the  equivalent  of  t2,500 
per  academic  year,  but  any  amount  charged 
such  person  for  tuition  and  nonrefundable 
fees  and  deposits  shall  be  deducted  from 
the  amount  payable  to  the  Institution  of 
higher  education  under  this  subsection.} 
consistent  with  prevailing  practices  under 
comparable  federally  supported  programs. 


TITLK  VI— FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR 
THE  IMPROVEMKNT  OF  CUNOERORAD- 
UATEl  INSTRUCTION 

Pakt  A— Equipiiknt 

STATCMKNT     OF     PtnWOSS     AKD     AUTH0«IZAT10N 
or  APPBOPmiATIONS 

Sec.  601  (a)  The  purpoee  of  this  part  la 
to  Improve  the  quality  of  classroom  Instruc- 
tion [in  selected  subject  areas]  In  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education. 

(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  935.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  19M.  •50.000.000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1007.  [and]  960. - 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1988.  and  such,  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  each  of  the  five  succeeding  fiscal  years  to 
enable  the  Commissioner  to  make  grants  to 
Institutions  of  higher  education  pursuant 
to  this  part  for  the  acquisition  of  equipment 
and  for  minor  remodeling  described  In  sec- 
Uon  603(2)  (A). 

(c)  There  are  also  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated ta.SOO.OOO  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1966.  and  tlO.OOO.OOO  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  for  the  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year,  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  next  five  fiscal  years,  to 
enable  the  Commissioner  to  make  grants  to 
institutions  of  higher  education  pursuant  to 
this  part  for  the  acquisition  of  television 
equipment  and  for  minor  remodeling  de- 
scribed m  section  603(2)  (B). 

C(d)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1969,  and  for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  there 
may  be  appropriated  for  the  purposes  set 
forth  In  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion, only  such  sums  as  the  Congress  may 
hereafter  authorize  by  law.] 

•  •  •  •  • 

STATC    COltlfUSIONS    AND    PLANS 

Ssc.  603.  Any  State  desiring  to  participate 
In  the  program  under  this  part  shall  desig- 
nate for  that  purpose  an  existing  State  agen- 
cy which  Is  broadly  representative  of  the 
public  and  of  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  the  State,  or.  If  no  such  State  agency 
exists,  shall  establish  such  a  State  agency, 
and  submit  to  the  Commissioner  through  the 
agency  so  designated  or  established  (here- 
after In  this  part  referred  to  as  the  "State 
commission" ) ,  a  State  plan  for  such  par- 
ticipation. The  Commissioner  shall  approve 
any  such  plan  which — 

( 1 )  provides  that  It  shall  be  administered 
by  the  State  commission: 

(2)  sets  forth,  consistently  with  basic  cri- 
teria prescribed  by  regulation  pursuant  to 
section  604.  objective  standards  and  methods 
(A)  for  determining  the  relative  priorities  of 
eligible  projects  for  the  acquisition  of  labora- 
tory and  other  special  equipment  ([other 
than]  except  (i)  athletic  or  recreational 
equipment:  and  {ii)  supplies  consumed  In 
use).  Including  audio-visual  materials  and 
equipment  for  classrooms  or  audio-visual 
centers,  and  printed  and  published  materials 
(other  than  textbooks)  for  classroonu  or 
libraries  suitable  for  use  In  providing  educa- 
tion [In  science,  mathematics,  foreign  lan- 
guages, history,  geography,  government,  Eng- 
lish, other  humanities,  the  arts,  or  education 
at  the  undergraduate  level]  in  Institutions  of 
higher  education,  and  minor  remodeling  of 
classroom  or  other  space  used  for  such  ma- 
terials or  equipment;  (B)  for  determining 
relative  priorities  of  eligible  projects  for  (1) 
the  acquisition  of  television  equipment  for 
closed-circuit  direct  instruction  Dn  such 
fields]  In  such  Institutions  (including  equip- 
ment for  fixed-service  Instruction^^  televi- 
sion, as  defined  by  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission,  but  not  including 
broadcast  transmission  equipment).  (11)  the 
acquisition  of  necessary  instructional  mate- 
rials for  use  in  such  television  Instruction, 
and  (ill)  minor  remodeling  necessary  for  such 
television  equipment:  and  (C)  for  determin- 
ing the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  each  such 
project: 


(3)  provides  (A)  for  assigning  priorities 
solely  on  the  basis  of  such  criteria,  standards, 
and  methods  to  eligible  projects  submitted  to 
the  State  commission  and  deemed  by  It  to  be 
otherwlfee  approvable  under  the  provisions  of 
this  part:  and  (B)  for  approving  and  rec- 
ommending to  the  Commissioner,  in  the  or- 
der of  such  priority,  applications  covering 
such  eligible  projects  and  for  certifying  to 
the  Commissioner  the  Federal  share,  deter- 
mined by  the  State  commission  under  the 
State  plan,  of  the  cost  of  the  project  in- 
volved: 

(4)  provides  for  affording  to  every  appli- 
cant, which  has  submitted  to  the  Station 
commission  a  project,  an  opportunity  for  a 
fair  hearing  before  the  commission  as  to  the 
priority  assigned  to  such  project  or  as  to  any 
other  determination  of  the  commission  ad- 
versely affecting  such  applicant;  and 

(5)  provides  (A)  for  such  fiscal  control 
and  fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be 
necetaary  to  assure  proper  disbursements  of 
and  accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
State  commission  under  this  part,  and  (B) 
for  the  making  of  such  report,  In  such  form 
and  containing  such  information,  as  may  be 
reasonably  necessary  to  enable  the  Comipis- 
sloner  to  perform  his  functions  under  this 
part. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Coruultation 

Sec.  610.  So  as  to  promote  the  coordination 
of  Federal  programs  providing  assistance  in 
the  purchase  of  laboratory  or  other  special 
equipment  for  education  in  the  natural  or 
physical  sciences  at  the  graduate  Ifvel,  the 
Commissioner  shall  consult  with  the  National 
Science  Foundation  in  developing  general 
policy,  under  this  title,  in  respect  thereof. 

•  •  •  •  • 

TITLE  VIII— NETWORKS  FOR 

KNOWLEDGE 

Sharing  educational  and  related  resources 

Sec.  801.  (a)  To  the  end  of  stimulating 
colleges  and  universities  to  share  to  an  op- 
timal extent,  through  cooperative  arrange- 
ments, their  technical  and  other  educational 
and  administrative  facilities  and  resources 
while  maintaining  their  respective  institu- 
tional identities,  and  in  order  to  test  and 
demonstrate  the  effectiveness  and  efficiency 
of  a  variety  of  such  arrangements,  preferably 
on  a  multi-institutional  basis  where  appro- 
priate and  feasible,  the  Commissioner  is  au- 
thorized to  make  project  grants  for  all  or 
part  of  the  cost  of  planning,  developing,  or 
carrying  out  such  arrangements.  Such 
grants  may  be  made  to  public  or  nonprofit 
private  colleges  or  universities  or,  when  in 
the  Commissioner's  judgment  it  loill  more 
effectively  promote  the  purposes  of  this  ti- 
tle, to  other  established  public  or  nonprofit 
private  agencies  or  organizations,  including 
professional  organizations  or  academic  so- 
cieties. 

(b)  Projects  for  the  planning,  develop- 
ment, or  carrying  out  of  such  arrangements 
assisted  under  this  title  may.  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (c).  include — 

it)  the  collection  and  sharing  (A)  of  mod- 
em curricuiar  materials  and  (B)  of  infor- 
mation on  promising  developments  in  cur- 
riculums: 

(2)  the  developmeit  of  effective  systems  of 
processing  and  maintaining  financial  and 
student  records: 

(3)  (A)  joint  use  of  facilities  such  as  class- 
rooms, libraries,  or  laboratories,  including 
joint  use  of  necessary  books,  materials,  and 
equipment:  or  (B)  affording  access  to  spe- 
cialized Horary  collections  through  prepara- 
tion of  inter-institutional  catalogs  and 
through  development  of  systems  and  prepa- 
ration of  suitable  media  for  electronic  or 
other  rapid  transmission  of  materials: 

(4)  establishment  and  joint  operation  of 
closed-circuit  television  or  equivalent  trans- 
mission facilities: 

(5)  establishment  and  joint  operation  of 
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electronic  computer  networks  and  programs 
therefor,  to  be  available  to  pa'-ticipating  in- 
stltutioru  for  such  purposes  as  financial  and 
student  records,  stutent  course  work,  or 
transmission  of  library  materials; 

{6)  exchange  of  faculty  on  a  part-time  or 
full-time  basis,  and  other  arrangements  for 
strengthening  the  academic  programs  of  par- 
ticipating institutions;  and 

(7)  such  other  projects  as  ir.  the  judgment 
of  the  Commissioner  toill  promote  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title. 

(c){l)  Grants  pursuant  to  clause  (B)  of 
paragraph  {3)  of  subsection  (b)  may  not  be 
used  to  pay  the  costs  of  electronic  transmis- 
sion terminals. 

(2)  In  the  caie  of  a  project  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  operation  of  a  computer  net- 
work, grants  may  not  include — 

(it)  the  cost  of  operating  administrative 
terminals  or  student  terminals  at  particijMt- 
ing  institutions:  or 

(B)  the  cost,  or  any  participating  institu- 
tion's pro  rata  share  of  the  cost,  of  v^ing  the 
central  computer  facilities  of  the  network, 
except  (<)  such  costs  of  systems  develop- 
ment and  programming  of  computers  and 
transmission  costs  as  are  necessary  to  make 
the  network  operational,  (ii)  the  admin- 
istrative and  program  support  costs  of  the 
central  facilities  of  the  network,  and  (Hi) 
the  line-access  costs  incurred  by  participat- 
ing institutions. 

Sec.  802.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for.  grants  under  section  801, 
$8,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1969.  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  next  4  fiscal  years. 

TITLE   [VIII]    /X— GENERAL   PROVISIONS 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  [801]  901.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "Institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation" means  an  educational  institution 
In  any  State  which  (1)  admits  as  regular  stu- 
dents only  persons  having  a  certificate  of 
graduation  from  a  school  providing  second- 
ary education,  or  the  recognized  equivalent 
of  such  a  certificate,  (2>  Is  legally  au- 
thorized within  such  State  to  provide  a  pro- 
gram of  education  beyond  secondary  educa- 
tion, (3)  provides  an  educational  program 
for  which  it  awards  a  bachelor's  degree  or 
provides  not  less  than  a  two-year  program 
which  Is  acceptable  for  full  credit  toward 
such  a  degree.  (4)  Is  a  public  or  other  non- 
profit Institution,  and  (5)  is  accredited  by  a 
nationally  recognized  accrediting  agency  or 
association  or,  if  not  so  accredited,  (i4)  is  an 
institution  uHth  respect  to  which  the  Com- 
missioner has  determined  that  there  is  satis- 
factory assurance,  considering  the  resources 
available  to  the  institution,  the  period  of 
time,  if  any.  during  which  it  has  operated, 
the  effort  it  is  making  to  meet  accreditation 
standards,  and  the  purpose  for  which  this  de- 
termination is  being  made,  that  the  institu- 
tion will  meet  the  accreditation  standards 
of  such  an  agency  or  association  within  a 
reasonable  time,  or  (B)  Is  an  Institution 
Whose  credits  are  accepted,  on  transfer,  by 
not  less  than  three  institutions  which  are  so 
accredited,  for  credit  on  the  same  basis  as  If 
transferred  from  an  Institution  so  accredited. 
Such  term  also  Includes  any  school  which 
provides  not  less  than  a  one-year  program  of 
training  to  prepare  students  for  gainful  em- 
ployment in  a  recognized  occupation  and 
business  school  or  technical  Institution  which 
meets  the  provision  of  clauses  (1),  (2),  (4), 
and  (5).  For  purpose  of  this  subsection,  the 
Commissioner  shall  publish  a  list  of  nation- 
ally recognized  accrediting  agencies  or  &aao- 
clatlons  which  he  determines  to  be  reliable 
authority  as  to  the  quality  of  training  of- 
fered. 

(b)  The  term  "State"  Includes,  In  addition 
to  the  several  States  of  the  Union,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Guam.  American  Samoa,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands. 

(c>   The  term  "nonprofit"  a«  applied  to  a 


school,  agency,  orgranizatlon,  or  institution 
means  a  school,  agency,  organization,  or  in- 
stitution owned  and  operated  by  one  or  more 
nonprofit  corporation  or  associations  no  part 
of  the  net  earnings  of  which  Inures,  or  may 
lawfully  Inure,  the  benefit  of  any  private 
shareholder  or  individual. 

(d)  The  term  "secondary  school"  means  a 
school  which  provides  secondary  education 
as  determined  under  State  law  except  that  It 
does  not  Include  any  education  provided  be- 
yond grade  12. 

(e)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

(f)  The  term  "Commissioner"  means  the 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

(g)  The  term  "local  educational  agency" 
means  a  public  board  of  education  or  other 
public  authority  legally  constituted  within  a 
State  for  either  administrative  control  or  di- 
rection of,  or  to  perform  a  service  function 
for,  public  elementary  or  secondary  schools  in 
a  city,  county,  township,  school  district,  or 
other  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or  such 
combination  of  school  districts  of  counties  as 
are  recognized  in  a  State  ae  an  administrative 
agency  for  its  public  elementary  or  secondary 
schools.  Such  term  also  Includes  any  other 
public  institution  or  agency  having  adminis- 
trative control  and  direction  of  a  public 
elementary  or  secondary  school. 

(h)  The  term  "State  educational  agency" 
means  the  State  board  of  education  or  other 
agency  or  officer  primarily  responsible  for  the 
State  supervision  of  public  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  or,  if  there  Is  no  such  offi- 
cer or  agency,  an  officer  or  agency  designated 
by  the  Governor  or  by  State  law 

(1)  The  term  "elementary  school"  means  a 
school  which  provides  elementary  education 
Including  education  below  grade  1.  as  de- 
termined under  State  law. 

(/)  The  term  "combination  of  institutions 
of  higher  education"  means  a  group  of  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  that  have  en- 
tered into  a  cooperative  arrangement  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  a  common  objective, 
or  a  public  or  private  nonprofit  agency,  or- 
ganization, or  institution  designated  or  cre- 
ated by  a  group  of  institutions  of  higher 
education  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  a 
common  objective  on  their  behalf. 

Sec.  [802]  902.   •    •    • 

federal  administration 
Sec.  [803]  903.  (a)  The  Commissioner  is 
authorized  to  delegate  any  of  his  functions 
under  this  Act.  except  the  making  of  regula- 
tions, to  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Office 
of  Education  or,  in  the  case  of  functions 
vested  in  him  by  section  429,  430,  or  432(a) 
{Other  than  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  thereof), 
to  any  public  or  nonprofit  private  agency  or 
institution  in  connection  with  the  utilization 
of  such  agency  or  institution  pursuant  to 
subsection  {b)   of  this  section. 

(b)  In  administering  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  the  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to  util- 
ize the  services  and  facilities  of  any  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  of  any  other 
public  or  nonprofit  agency  or  institution,  In 
accordance  with  agreements  between  the 
Secretary  and  the  head  thereof. 
Sec.  [804]  904.   •    •    • 

Advisory  Council  on  Graduate  Education 
Sec.  905.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  in 
the  Office  of  Education  an  Advisory  Council 
on  Graduate  Education  {hereafter  in  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  "Council") ,  consist- 
ing of  the  Commissioner,  who  shall  be  Chair- 
man, of  one  representative  each  from  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology  in  the  Exec- 
utive Office  rtf  the  President,  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation,  and  the  National  Founda- 
tion on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities,  and  of 
members  appointed  by  the  Commissioner 
without  regard  to  the  civil  service  or  classifi- 
cation laws.  Such  appointed  members  shall 
be  selected  from  among  leading  authorities 
in  the  field  of  education. 

(6)   The  Council  shall  advise  the  Com- 
missioner on  matters  of  general  policy  aris- 


ing in  the  administration  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  programs  relating  to  graduate  edu- 
cation. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Council  who  are  not 
in  the  regular  full-time  employ  of  the  United 
States  shall,  while  attending  meetings  or 
conferences  of  the  Council  or  otherwise  en- 
gaged in  the  business  of  the  Council,  be  en- 
titled to  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  fixed 
by  the  Secretary,  but  not  exceeding  the  rate 
specified  at  the  time  of  such  .serrtce  for  grade 
GS-18  in  section  5332  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  including  travel  time,  and  while  so 
serving  on  the  business  of  the  Council  away 
from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  busi- 
ness, they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses, 
including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as 
authorized  by  section  5703  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  for  persons  employed  intermit- 
tently in  the  Government  service. 

(d)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
furnish  to  the  Council  such  technical  as- 
sistance, and  to  make  available  to  it  such 
secretarial,  clerical,  and  other  assistance  and 
such  pertinent  data  available  to  him,  as  the 
Council  may  require  to  carry  out  its  func- 
tions. 

Dissemination  of  information 
Sec.  906(a).  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
more  effectively  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958, 
the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963. 
and  other  Acts  administered  by  him  in  the 
field  of  higher  education  {including  those 
administered  by  him  by  delegation),  the 
Commissioner — 

(f)  shall  prepare  and  disseminate  to  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education,  State  agencies 
concerned  with  higher  education,  and  other 
appropriate  agencies  and  institutions  (A) 
reports  on  programs  and  projects  assisted 
under  such  Acts  and  other  programs  and 
projects  of  a  similar  nature,  and  (B)  cata- 
logs, reviews,  bibliographies,  abstracts,  anal- 
yses of  research  and  experimentation,  and 
such  other  materials  as  are  generally  useful 
for  such  purpose; 

(2)  may  upon  request  provide  advice, 
counsel,  technical  assistance,  and  demonstra- 
tions to  institutions  and  agencies  referred  to 
in  paragraph  (1)  undertaking  to  initiate  or 
expand  programs  or  projects  under  such  Acts 
in  order  to  enhance  the  quality,  increase  the 
depth,  or  broaden  the  scope  of  siich  programs 
or  projects,  and  shall  inform  .such  institu- 
tions and  agencies  of  the  availability  of  as- 
sistance pursuant  to  this  paragraph;  and 

(3)  shall  from  time  to  time  prepare  and 
disseminate  to  institutions  and  agencies  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (1)  reports  setting 
forth  developments  in  the  utilization  and 
adaptation  of  projects  carried  out  pursuant 
to  such  Acts; 

(4)  may  enter  into  contracts  with  public 
or  private  agencies,  organizations,  groups,  or 
individuals  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

(b)   There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 
Program  planning  and  evaluation  for  higher 
education  programs 

Sec.  907.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated, for  each  fiscal  year  for  which  appro- 
priations are  otherwise  authorized  under 
any  other  provisions  of  this  Act.  or  any  pro- 
vision of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
of  1958  or  the  Higher  Education  Facilities 
Act  of  1963,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary, 
to  be  available  to  the  Secretary,  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  prescribed  by  Mm, 
for  expenses,  including  grants,  loans,  con- 
tracts, or  other  payments,  for  (1)  planning 
for  the  succeeding  year  programs  or  proj- 
ects for  which  such  appropriations  are 
authorized  under  such  Acts,  and  (2)  eval- 
uation of  programs  or  projects  so  authorized. 

Advance  funding 
Sec.  908.  To  the  end  of  affording  the  re- 
sponsible State,  local,  and  Federal  officers 
concerned  adequate  notice  of  available  Fed- 
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eral  /Intnciul  assistance  for  education,  ap- 
propriations for  grants,  loans,  contracts,  or 
other  payments  under  any  Act  referred  to  in 
section  907  are  authorized  to  be  included  in 
the  appropriation  Act  for  the  fiscal  year  pre- 
ceding the  fiscal  year  for  which  they  are 
available  for  obligation.  In  order  to  effect  a 
transition  to  this  method  of  timing  appro- 
priation action,  the  preceding  sentence  shall 
apply  notwithstanding  that  its  initial  ap- 
plication under  any  such  Act  will  result  tn 
the  enactment  in  the  same  year  {whether  in 
the  same  appropriation  Act  or  othencise)  of 
two  separate  appropriations,  one  for  the  then 
current  fiscal  year  and  one  for  the  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year. 

Evaluation  reports  and  congressional  review 
Sec.  909.  lai  No  later  than  March  31  of 
each  calendar  year,  the  Secretary  shall  trans- 
mit to  the  respective  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress having  legislative  jurisdiction  over  any 
Act  referred  to  in  section  907  and  to  the  re- 
spective Committees  on  Appropriations  a  re- 
port evaluating  the  results  and  effectiveness 
of  programs  and  projects  assisted  thereunder 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  together 
with  his  recommendations  {including  any 
legislative  recommendations)  relating  there- 
to. 

(*)  IrUKe  case  of  any  such  program,  the 
report  submitted  tn  the  penultimate  fiscal 
year  for  which  appropriations  are  then  au- 
thorized to  be  made  for  such  program  shall 
include  a  comprehensive  and  detailed  review 
and  evaluation  of  such  pro-am  {as  up  to 
date  as  the  due  date  permits)  for  its  entire 
past  life,  based  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable on  objective  measurements,  together 
with  the  Secretary's  recommendations  as  to 
proposed  legislative  action. 

Contingent  extension  of  expiring  appropria- 
tion authority 
Sec.  910.  Unless  the  Congress,  in  the  regu- 
lar session  in  which  a  comprehensive  evalu- 
ation report  required  by  section  909 {b)  is 
submitted  to  Congress,  has  passed  or  formal- 
ly rejected  legislation  extending  the  author, 
ization  for  appropriations  then  specified  for 
any  title,  part,  or  section  of  law  to  which 
such  evaluation  relates,  such  authorization 
is  hereby  avtomatically  extended  for  one 
fiscal  year  beyond,  and  at  the  level  specified 
for,  the  terminal  year  of  such  authorization. 

Availability  of  appropriations  on  academic  or 
school  year  basis 
Sec  911.  Appropriations  for  any  fiscal  year 
for  grants,  loans,  contracts,  or  other  pay- 
ments to  educational  agencies  or  institutions 
under  any  Act  referred  to  in  section  907,  may, 
in  accordance  with  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary, be  rnade  available  for  expenditure  by 
the  agency  or  institution  concerned  on  the 
basis  of  an  academic  or  school  year  differing 
from  such  fiscal  year. 

National  Dztensc  Education  Act  op  1958 

(PL.  85-864) 
•  •  •  •  • 

DEFINmONS 

Sec.  103  As  used  In  thla  Act — 
(a I  The  term  "State"  means  a  State. 
Puerto  Rtco.  the  Dlstrtct  of  Columbia,  the 
Canal  Zone.  Guam.  American  Samoa,  torj 
the  Virgin  Islands  and.  for  the  purposes  of 
Titles  III  and  V.  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Ulands.  except  that  [(1)  as  used  In 
secUon  205(b)(3)  such  term  includes  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and 
(2) J  as  used  tn  sections  302  and  502,  such 
term  does  not  include  Puerto  Rico,  the  Canal 
Zone.  Guam.  American  Samoa.  |or]  the  Virgin 
Islands  or  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands. 

(O)  The  term  Institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation" means  an  educational  Institution  In 
any  State  which  ( 1  >  admits  as  regular  stu- 
dents only  persons  having  a  certificate  of 
graduation  from  a  school  providing  secondary 


education,  or  the  recognized  equivalent  of 
such    certificate.    (2)     is    legally    authorized 
within  such  State  to  provide  a  program  of 
education   beyond  secondary  education.    (3) 
provides  an  educational  program  for  which 
it  awards  a  bachelor's  degree  or  provides  not 
less  than  a   two-year  program  which  is  ac- 
ceptable for  full  credit  toward  such  a  degree. 
(4)  Is  a  public  or  other  nonprofit  institution, 
and   |5|   is  accredited  bv  a  nationally  recog- 
nized accrediting  agency  or  association  ap- 
proved by  the  Commissioner  for  this  purpose 
or,  if  not  so  accredited.  {.\)  is  an  Institution 
with  respect  to  which  the  Commissioner  has 
determined  that  there  is  satisfactory  assur- 
ance, considering  the  resources  available  tJ 
the  institution,   the   period  of  time,  if  any. 
during  which  it  has  operated,  the  effort  It  is 
making  to  meet  the  accreditation  standards, 
and  the  purpose  for  which  this  determination 
is  being  made,  that  the  Institution  will  meet 
the  accred. ration  standards  of  such  an  agency 
or  association   wlt.iln  a  reasonable  time,  or 
(B)    Is  an  institution  who&e  credits  are  ac- 
cepted  on    transfer   by   not   less   than   three 
institutions    which    are    so    accredited,    for 
credit   on    the   same   basis   as   if   transferreJ 
from  an  Institution  so  accredited.  [For  pur- 
poses  of    title    II.    such    term    includes    any 
school   of   nursing  as  defined   in   subsection 
(e)    of   this  section,   and   also   includes  any 
school  which  provides  not  less  than  a  one- 
year  program  of  training  to  prepare  students 
for  gainful  employment  in  a  recognized  oc- 
cupation and  which  meets  the  provisions  cf 
clauses   (1).   (2).   (4),  and   (5).  If  the  Com- 
missioner determines  that  a  particular  cate- 
gory of  such  schools  does  not  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  clause  (5)  because  there  Is  no 
nationally  recognized  accrediting  agency  or 
association   qualified    to  accredit  schools   In 
such  category',   he  shall,  pending  the  estab- 
lishment of  such   an   accrediting  agency  or 
association,  appoint  an  advisory  committee, 
composed   of    persons   specially    qualified    to 
evaluate  training  provided  by  schools  in  such 
category,  which  shall  (1)  prescribe  the  stand- 
ards  of   content,   scope,   and   quality   which 
must  be  met  In  order  to  qualify  schools  in 
such  category  to  partlclpitc  In  the  student 
loan  program  under  title  11.  and  (11)  deter- 
mine whether  particular  schools  not  meeting 
the  requirements  of  clause    (5)    meet   those 
standards.]  "  For  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  Commissioner  shall  publish  a  list  of  na- 
tionally  recognized    accrediting   agencies   or 
associations  which  he  determines  to  be  re- 
liable authority  as  to  the  quality  of  training 
offered." 

•  •  •  •  • 

CTITLE      II— LOANS     TO     STUDENTS     IN 
INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION  » 

[APimOPIIIATIONS    AITTHORIZES 

[Sec.  201."  For  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
Commissioner  to  stimulate  and  assist  In  the 
establishment  at  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation  of  funds  for  the  nukldng  of  low-ln> 
tereet  loans  to  students  In  need  thereof  to 
pursue  their  courses  of  study  In  such  Instl- 


"  Deletion  effective  with  fiscal  year  1970. 
when  repeal  of  title  II  of  this  act  and  the 
enactment  of  the  new  pt.  A  of  title  IV  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  (consolidated 
student  assistance  program)  would  take 
effect. 

"  Repeal  effective  with  fiscal  year  1970.  at 
which  time  the  consolidated  student  assist- 
ance program  (new  pt.  A  of  title  IV  of  the 
Higher  EducaUon  Act  of  1965)  would  take 
effect.  Pending  such  repeal,  the  bill  would 
amend  sec.  201  of  the  NatlonaUDefense  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  so  as  to  extend  through 
fiscal  year  1969.  at  a  level  of  "such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary."  the  basic  appropriation 
authorization  for  the  title  II  program  and 
would  correspondingly  extend  from  July  1, 
1968  to  July  1.  1969  the  beginning  date  of  the 
authorization  for  appropriations  for  the 
phaseout  period. 


tutlons.  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $47,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1959,  $75,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1960.  $82,500,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1961,  $90,000,000 
each  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1962, 
and  the  next  fiscal  year,  $125,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964,  $163,300,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965.  $179,- 
300.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1966,  $190,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1967.  and  $225,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1968.  and  such  sums,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  and  each 
of  the  next  three  fiscal  years  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  enable  students  who  have  received 
loans  for  school  years  ending  prior  to  July  1, 
1968,  to  continue  or  complete  their  educa- 
tion. Sums  appropriated  under  this  section 
for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  available,  in  ac- 
cordance with  agreements  between  the  Com- 
missioner and  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion, for  payment  of  Federal  capital  contri- 
butions which,  together  with  contributions 
from  the  Institutions,  shall  be  used  for  es- 
tablishment and  maintenance  of  student 
loan  funds." 

[allotments  to  states 

[Sec.  202.^-  (a)  From  the  sums  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  section  201  for  any  fiscal 
year  ending  prior  to  July  1,  1968."  the  Com- 
missioner shall  allot  to  each  State  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  amount 
so  appropriated  as  the  number  of  persons 
enrolled  on  a  full-time  basis  In  Institutions 
of  higher  education  In  such  State  bears  to 
the  total  number  of  persons  enrolled  on  a 
full-time  basis  In  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation In  all  of  the  States.  The  number  of 
persons  enrolled  on  a  full-time  basis  in  In- 
stitutions of  higher  education  for  purposes 
of  this  section  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Commissioner  for  the  most  recent  year  for 
which  satisfactory  data  are  available  to  him. 

[(b)  Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 201  for  any  fiscal  year  ending  after  June 
30.  1968."  shall  be  allotted  among  the  States 
In  such  manner  as  the  Commissioner  deter- 
mines to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
pose for  which  such  amounts  are  appro- 
priated. 

[payment   of   FEOEBAL   CAPrrAL   CONTBIBtmONS 

[Sec.  203."  The  Commissioner  shall  from 
time  to  time  set  dates  by  which  Institutions 
of  higher  education  In  a  State  must  file  ap- 
plications for  Federal  capital  contributions 
from  the  allotment  of  such  State.  In  the 
event  the  total  requested  In  such  applica- 
tions, which  are  made  by  institutions  with 
which  he  has  agreements  under  this  title  and 
which  meet  the  requirements  established  In 
regulations  of  the  Commissioner,  exceeds  the 
amount  of  the  allotment  of  such  State  avail- 
able for  such  purpose,  the  Federal  capital 
contribution  from  such  allotment  to  each 
such  institution  shall  bear  the  same  ratio,  to 
the  amount  requested  in  Its  application  as 
the  amoimt  of  such  allotment  available  for 
such  purpose  bears  to  the  total  requested  In 
all  such  applications.  In  the  event  the  total 
requested  in  such  applications  which  are 
made  by  Institutions  in  a  State  is  less  than 
the  amount  of  the  allotment  of  such  State 
available  for  such  purposes,  the  Commission 
may  reallot  the  remaining  amount  from  time 
to  time,  on  such  date  or  dates  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  fix,  to  other  States  in  propor- 
tion to  the  original  allotments  to  such  States 
under  section  202  for  such  year.  The  Federal 
capital  contribution  to  an  Institution  shall 
be  paid  to  It  from  time  to  time  in  such  in- 
stallments as  the  Commissioner  determines 
win  not  result  in  unnecessary  accumulations 
in  the  student  loan  fund  established  under 
its  agreement  under  this  title. 
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^^  Repeal  effective  with  fiscal  year  1970. 
''  Pending   repeal,    the   bill   would   change 
"July  1.  1968"  to  read  "July  1,  1969". 


[coNomoNs  OP  agreements 

[Sec.  204."  An  agreement  with  any  in- 
stitution of  higher  education  for  Federal 
capital  contributions  by  the  Commissioner 
under  this  title  shall — 

[(1)  provide  for  establishment  of  a  stu- 
dent loan  fund  by  such  institution; 

[(2)  provide  for  deposit  In  such  fund  of 
(A)  the  Federal  capital  contributions,  (B)  an 
amount,  equal  to  not  less  than  one-ninth 
of  such  Federal  contributions,  contributed 
by  such  institution,  (C)  collections  of  prin- 
cipal and  Interest  on  student  loans  made 
from  such  fund,  (D)  charges  collected  pur- 
suant to  section  205(c),  and  (E)  any  other 
earnings  of  the  fund; 

[(3)  provide  that  such  student  loan  fund 
sh^ll  be  used  only  for  (A)  loans  to  students 
in  accordance  with  such  agreement,MB)  capi- 
tal distributions  as  provided  in  this  title, 
(C)  routine  expenses  Incurred  by  the  in- 
stitution in  administering  the  student  loan 
fund,  except  that  the  amount  withdrawn 
from  such  student  loan  fund  for  such  rou- 
tine expenses  by  an  institution  In  any  fiscal 
year  may  not  exceed  either  (1)  one-half  of 
such  routine  expenses  as  estimated  for  that 
year  by  the  Commissioner  with  the  advice  of 
an  advisory  committee  which  the  Commis- 
sioner is  hereby  authorized  to  appoint  on  an 
annual  or  such  other  basis  as  he  may  deem 
appropriate,  or  (11)  1  per  centum  of  the  ag- 
gregate of  the  outstanding  loans  made  from 
that  fund  as  of  the  close  of  that  year,  which- 
ever Is  the  lesser,  and  (D)  cost  of  litigation, 
the  other  collection  costs  agreed  to  by  the 
Commissioner,  arising  In  connection  with  the 
collection  of  any  loan  from  the  fund,  interest 
on  such  loan,  or  charge  assessed  with  respect 
to  that  loan  pursuant  to  section  205 (c) ; 

[(4)  provide  that  in  the  selection  of  stu- 
dents to  receive  loans  from  such  student  loan 
fund  special  consideration  shall  be  given  to 
students  with  a  superior  academic  back- 
ground; and 

[(5)  include  such  other  provisions  as  may 
be  necessary  to  protect  the  financial  interest 
of  the  United  States  and  promote  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title  and  as  are  agreed  to  by  the 
Commissioner  and  the  institution.^ 

[terms  of  loan 
[Sec  205.'"  (a)  The  total  of  the  loans  for 
any  academic  year  or  its  equivalent,  as  deter- 
mined under  regulations  of  the  Commis- 
sioner, made  by  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion from  loan  funds  established  pursuant  to 
agreements  under  this  title  may  not  exceed 
$2,500  in  the  case  of  any  graduate  or  pro- 
fessional student  (as  defined  In  regulations 
of  the  Commissioner),  and  may  not  exceed 
$1,(X)0  m  the  case  of  any  other  student.  The 
aggregate  of  the  loans  for  all  years  from 
such  funds  may  not  exceed  $10,000  In  the 
case  of  any  graduate  or  professional  student 
(as  so  defined,  and  including  any  loans  from 
such  funds  made  to  such  person  before  he 


^•Repeal  effective  with  fiscal  year  1970. 

=  A  student  loan  fund  established  under 
an  agreement  entered  into  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  student  loan 
fund  established  under  part  A  of  title  rv  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  (as 
amended  for  fiscal  years  ending  on  or  after 
June  30,  1970),  with  respect  to  capital  con- 
tributions to,  and  loans  from,  such  fund  for 
fiscal  years  ending  after  June  30,  1969.  An 
institution  of  higher  education  that  has  es- 
tablished such  student  loan  fund  prior  to 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and 
which  elects  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  under  part  A 
of  title  rv  of  such  Act  as  amended  for  fiscal 
years  ending  on  or  after  June  30,  1970,  shall 
waive  any  entitlement  to  payments  pursuant 
to  clause  (C)  of  paragraph  (3)  of  this  sec- 
tion for  fiscal  years  ending  after  June  30. 
1969. 

"  Repeal  effective  with  fiscal  year  1970. 
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became  a  graduate  or  professional  student), 
or  $5,000  in  the  case  of  any  other  student. 

[(b)  Loans  from  any  such  loan  fund  to  any 
student  by  any  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion shall  be  made  on  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Institution  may  determine:  sub- 
ject, however,  to  such  conditions,  limitations, 
and  requirements  as  the  Commissioner  may 
prescribe  ( by  regulation  or  In  the  agreement 
with  the  institution)  with  a  view  to  prevent- 
ing impairment  of  the  capital  of  the  student 
loan  fund  to  the  maximum  extent  practica- 
ble in  the  light  of  the  objective  of  enabling 
the  student  to  complete  his  course  of  study; 
and  except  that — 

[(1)  such  a  loan  shall  be  made  only  to  a 
student  who  (A)  is  In  need  of  the  amount 
of  the  loan  to  pursue  a  course  of  study  at 
such  institution,  and  (B)  is  capable,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  institution,  of  maintaining 
good  standing  in  such  course  of  study,  and 
(C)  has  been  accepted  for  enrollment  as  a 
student  in  such  institution  or.  in  the  case  of 
a  student  already  attending  such  Institution, 
is  in  good  standing  there  either  as  an  under- 
graduate, graduate,  or  professional  student, 
and  (D)  is  carrying  at  least  one-half  of  the 
normal  full-time  academic  workload  as  de- 
termined by  the  Institution; 

[(2)  such  a  loan  shall  be  evidenced  by  a 
note  or  other  written  agreement  which  pro- 
vides for  repayment  of  the  principal  amount, 
together  with  interest  thereon,  in  equal  in- 
stallments (or,  if  the  borrower  so  requests, 
In  graduated  periodic  Installments  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  such  schedules  as 
may  be  approved  the  Commissioner)  pay- 
able quarterly,  bimonthly,  or  monthly  (at 
the  option  of  the  institution)  over  a  period 
beginning  nine  months  after  the  date  on 
which  the  borrower  ceases  to  carry,  at  an 
institution  of  higher  education  or  at  a  com- 
parable institution  outside  the  States  ap- 
proved for  this  purpose  by  the  Commissioner, 
at  least  one-half  the  normal  full-time  aca- 
demic workload  as  determined  by  that  in- 
stitution, and  ending  ten  years  and  nine 
months  after  such  date,  except  that  (A)  in- 
terest shall  not  accrue  on  any  such  loan,  and 
Installments  need  not  be  paid  during  any 
period  (1)  during  which  the  borrower  Is 
parrying,  at  an  Institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion or  at  a  comparable  institution  outside 
the  States  approved  for  this  purpose  by  the 
Commissioner,  at  least  one-half  the  normal 
full-time  academic  workload  as  determined 
by  the  institution,  ( 11 )  not  in  excess  of  three 
years,  during  which  the  borrower  is  a  member 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States, 
(ill)  not  In  excess  of  three  years  during 
which  the  borower  Is  in  service  as  a  volun- 
teer under  the  Peace  Corps  Act,  or  (iv)  not 
in  excess  of  three  years  during  which  the 
borrower  is  in  service  as  a  volunteer  under 
section  603  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964;  Provided,  That  this  clause  shall 
apply  to  any  loan  outstanding  on  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act  only  with 
the  consent  of  the  then  obligee  institution, 

(B)  any  such  period  shall  not  be  Included  in 
determining  the  ten-year  period  during 
which   the  repayment   must  be   completed, 

(C)  such  ten-year  period  may  also  be  ex- 
tended for  good  cause  determined  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  of  the  Commissioner, 

(D)  the  institution  may  provide  that  Install- 
ments need  not  be  paid  during  any  period 
or  periods,  aggregating  not  in  excess  of  three 
years,  during  which  the  borrower  is  in  less 
than  half-time  attendance  at  an  institution 
of  higher  education  taking  courses  which  are 
creditable  toward  a  degree,  and  may  also 
provide  that  any  such  period  shall  not  be 
Included  in  determining  the  ten-year  period 
during  which  the  repayment  must  be  com- 
pleted, but  Interest  shall  continue  to  accrue 
during  any  such  period,  (E)  the  borrower 
may  at  his  option  accelerate  repayment  of 
the  whole  or  any  part  of  such  loan  and  (F) 
the  institution  may  provide,  in  accordance 
with  regulations  of  the  Commissioner,  that 


during  the  repayment  period  of  the  loan  pay- 
ments of  principal  and  interest  by  the  bor- 
rower  with   respect   to   all    the  outstanding 
loans  i^ade  to  him  from  loan  funds  estab- 
lished  pursuant  to  this  title  shall   be  at  a 
rate  equal  to  not  less  than  $15  per  month: 
[(3)    not  to  exceed  50  per  centum  of  any 
such  loan  (plus  Interest)   shall  be  canceled 
for  service  as  a  full-time  teacher  in  a  pub- 
lic   or   other    nonprofit    elementary    or   sec- 
ondary school  in  a  State,  in  an  Institution 
of   higher   education,    or   in   an   elementary 
or  secondary  school  overseas  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  at  the  rate  of 
10  per  centum  of  the  total  amount  of  such 
loan   plus   Interest   thereon    for   each    com- 
plete  academic   year,   or   its   equivalent    (as 
determined  under  regulations  of  the  Com- 
missioner)   of  such  service  except  tliat   (A) 
such  rate  shall  be  15  per  centum  for  each 
complete    academic    year   or    Its    equivalent 
(as    determined    under    regulations    of    the 
Commissioner)     of    service    as    a    full-time 
teacher  In  a  public  or  other  nonprofit  ele- 
mentary   or   secondary   school    which    Is    In 
the    school    district    of    a   local    educational 
agency   which   is   eligible   in    such    year   for 
assistance  pursuant  to  title  II  of  Public  Law 
874,  Eighty-first  Congress,  as  amended,  and 
which   for  purposes  of  this  clause  and  for 
that  year  has  been  determined  by  the  Com- 
missioner, pursuant  to  regulations  and  alter 
consultations    with    the    State    educational 
agency  of  the  State  in  which  the  school  is 
Icjcated,  to  be  a  school  in  which  there  is  a 
high    concentration   of   students   from   low- 
income  families,  except   that  the  Commis- 
sioner shall    not   make   such   determination 
with   respect   to  more   than  25   per  centum 
of  the   total  of  the  public  and   other  non- 
profit elementary  and  secondary  schools   in 
any  one  State   for  any   one  year,   and    (B) 
such  rate  shall  be  15  per  centum  for  each 
complete   academic   year   or   its   equivalent 
(as  so  determined  by  regulations)    of  serv- 
ice  as   a   full-time   teacher   of   handicapped 
children  (Including  mentally  retarded,  hard 
of  hearing,  deaf,  speech  impaired,   visually 
handicapped,     seriously     emotionally     dis- 
turbed   or   other    health    impaired    children 
who  by  reason  thereof  require  special  edu- 
cation)   in  a  public  or  other  nonprofit  ele- 
mentary   or    secondary    school    system,    and 
(C)    for    the    purposes   of   any   cancellation 
pursuant  to  clause   (A)   or  (B). 

[(4)  such  a  loan  shall  bear  interest,  on 
the  unpaid  balance  of  the  loan,  at  the  rate 
of  3  per  centum  per  annum  except  that  no 
interest  shall  accrue  before  the  date  on 
which  repayment  of  the  loan  is  to  begin  in 
all  cases  except  where  the  date  on  which  re- 
payment is  to  begin  is  suspended  by  reason 
of  clause  ( D )  of  paragraph  ( 2 1 ; 

[(5)  such  a  loan  shall  be  made  without 
security  and  without  endorsement,  except 
that,  if  the  borrower  is  a  minor  and  the 
note  or  other  evidence  of  obligation  executed 
by  him  would  not,  under  the  applicable 
law,  create  a  binding  obligation,  either 
security  or  endorsement  may  be  required; 
[(6)  the  liability  to  repay  any  such  loan 
shall  be  canceled  upon  the  death  of  the 
borrower,  or  if  he  becomes  permanently  and 
totally  disabled  as  determined  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  of  the  Commissioner: 
[(7)  such  a  loan  by  an  institution  for  any 
year  shall  be  made  in  such  installments  as 
may  be  provided  In  regulations  of  the  Com- 
missioner or  the  agreement  with  the  institu- 
tion under  this  title  and,  upon  notice  to  the 
Commissioner  by  the  institution  that  any 
recipient  of  a  loan  is  failing  to  maintain 
satisfactory  standing,  any  or  all  further  In- 
stallments of  his  loan  shall  be  withheld,  as 
may  be  appropriate;  and 

[(8)  no  note  or  other  evidence  of  such  a 
loan  may  be  transferred  or  assigned  by  the 
institution  of  higher  education  making  the 
loan  except,  upon  the  transfer  of  the  bor- 
rower to  another  institution  of  higher  edu- 
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c«tlon  partlclpattng  in  the  program  under 
thU  Utle  (or.  if  not  participating.  Is  eligible 
to  do  so  and  la  approved  by  the  Commlaaloner 
for  such  purpose),  to  such  institution. 

C(c)  Pursuant  to  regulations  of  the  Com- 
missioner, an  Institution  may  assess  a  charge 
with  respect  to  a  loan  from  the  loan  fund 
established  by  the  Institution  pursuant  to 
this  title  for  failure  of  the  borrower  to  pay 
all  or  any  part  of  an  Installment  when  It  Is 
due  and.  In  the  case  of  a  borrower  who  Is 
entitled  to  deferment  benefits  under  section 
306(b)  (3)  or  cancellation  benefits  under 
secUon  30&(b)(3).  for  any  failure  to  file 
timely  and  satisfactory  evidence  of  such  en- 
titlement. The  amount  of  any  such  charge 
may  not  exceed — 

C(l)  In  the  case  of  a  loan  which  Is  repay- 
able In  monthly  installments.  $1  for  the  Orst 
month  or  part  of  a  month  by  which  such 
Installment  or  evidence  Is  late  and  $2  for 
each  such  month  or  part  of  a  month  there- 
after: and 

C(3)  In  the  case  of  a  loan  which  has  a 
bimonthly  or  quATterly  repa3rment  Interval, 
$3  and  M.  respectively,  for  each  such  In- 
terval or  part  thereof  by  which  such  Install- 
ment or  evidence  Is  late. 

[The  Institution  may  elect  to  add  the  amount 
of  any  such  charge  to  the  principal  amount 
of  the  loan -as  of  the  Orst  day  after  the  day 
on  which'  swch  Installment  or  evidence  was 
due.  or  to  make  the  amount  of  the  charge 
payable  to  the  institution  not  later  than  the 
due  date  of  the  next  Installment  after  receipt 
by  the  borrower  of  notice  of  the  assessment 
of  the  charge. 

C(d)  An  agreement  under  this  title  for 
payment  of  Federal  capital  contributions 
shall  include  provisions  designed  to  make 
loans  from  the  student  loan  fund  established 
pursuant  to  such  agreement  reasonably 
available  (to  the  extent  of  the  available 
funds  m  such  fund)  to  all  eligible  studenu 
In  such  Institution  In  need  tbereof.3 

(DISTRIBUTION    OF    ASSXTS    FROM    STVOKNT    LOAN 
rUNDS 

CSxc.  200."  (a)  After  June  30.  1873,  and 
not  later  than  i3eptemt>er  30.  1972,  there  shall 
be  a  capital  distribution  of  the  balance  of 
the  student  loan  fund  established  under  this 
title  by  each  Institution  of  higher  education 
as  follows: 

C(li  The  Commissioner  shall  first  be  paid 
an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
balance  In  such  fund  at  the  close  of  June  30. 
1972.  as  the  total  amount  of  the  Federal 
capital  contributions  to  such  fund  by  the 
Commissioner  under  this  title  bears  to  the 
sum  of  such  Federal  capital  contributions 
and  the  Institution's  capital  contributions  to 
such  fund. 

[(3)  The  remainder  of  such  balance  shall 
be  paid  to  the  Institution. 

[(b)  After  September  30.  1972.  each  Insti- 
tution with  which  the  Commissioner  has 
made  an  agreement  under  this  title  shall  pay 
to  the  Commissioner,  not  less  often  than 
quarterly,  the  same  proportionate  share  of 
amounts  received  by  the  Institution  after 
June  30,  1973,  In  payment  of  principal  or 
interest  on  student  loaiLs  made  from  the 
student  loan  fund  established  pursuant  to 
such  agreement  (which  amount  shall  be  de- 
termined after  deduction  of  any  costs  of  liti- 
gation Incurred  In  collection  of  the  principal 
or  Interest  un  loans  from  the  fund  and  not 
already  reimbursed  from  the  student  loan 
fund  or  such  payments  of  principal  or  Inter- 
est) as  was  determined  for  the  Commissioner 
under  subsection  (a). 

C(c)  Upon  a  finding  by  the  Institution  or 
the  Commissioner  prior  to  July  1,  1973,  that 
the  liquid  assets  of  a  student  loan  fund 
established  pursuant  to  an  agreement  under 
this   title   exceed   the   amount   required   for 


^  Repeal  effective  with  fiscal  year  1970. 
Pending  such  repeal,  the  bill  would  change 
"1972"  to  "1973"  each  time  It  occurs  In  tbU 
section. 


loans  or  otherwise  In  the  foreseeable  future, 
ajid  upon  notice  to  such  Institution  or  to  the 
Coounlssloner,  as  the  case  may  be.  there  shall 
be,  subject  to  such  limitations  as  may  be  In- 
cluded In  regulations  of  the  Commissioner 
or  In  such  agreement,  a  capital  distribution 
from  such  fund.  Such  capital  distribution 
•hall  be  made  as  follows: 

C(l)  The  Commissioner  shall  first  be  paid 
an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
total  to  be  distributed  as  the  Federal  capital 
contributions  by  the  Commissioner  to  the 
student  loan  fund  prior  to  such  distribution 
bear  to  the  sum  of  such  Federal  capital  con- 
tributions and  the  capital  contributions  to 
the  fund  made  by  the  institution. 

[(3)  The  remainder  of  the  u^>ltal  dis- 
tribution shall  be  paid  to  the  Institution. 

[LOANS  TO  iNsrrrunoNS 

[Sec.  307.**  (a)  Upon  application  by  any 
Institution  of  higher  education  with  which 
he  has  made  an  agreement  under  this  title, 
the  Commissioner  may  make  a  loan  to  such 
Institution  for  the  purpoae  of  helping  to 
finance  the  Institution's  capital  contributions 
to  a  student  loan  fund  established  pursuant 
to  such  agreement.  Any  such  loan  may  be 
made  only  if  such  Institution  shows  It  Is 
unable  to  secure  such  funds  from  non- 
Pederal  sources  upon  terms  and  conditions 
which  the  Commissioner  determinea  to  be 
reasonable  and  consistent  with  the  purposes 
of  this  title.  Loans  made  to  Institutions  un- 
der this  secUon  shall  bear  interest  at  a 
rate  which  the  Commissioner  determines  to 
be  adequate  to  cover  ( 1 )  the  cost  of  the  funds 
to  the  Treasury  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  current  average  yields  of  outstanding 
marketable  obltgaUoiu  of  the  United  States 
having  maturities  comparable  to  the  ma- 
turities of  loans  made  by  the  Commissioner 
under  this  section.  (3)  the  coat  of  administer- 
ing this  section,  and  (3)  probable  losses. 

[(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section,  but 
not  to  exceed  a  total  of  (25,000,000. 

[lO  Loans  made  by  the  Commissioner 
under  this  section  shall  mature  within  such 
pe.-lod  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Commis- 
sioner to  be  appropriate  In  each  case,  but  not 
exceeding  fifteen  years. 

[(b)  Financial  transactions  of  the  Com- 
missioner pursuant  to  this  title,  and  vouch- 
ers approved  by  him  In  connection  with 
such  financial  transactions,  shall  be  final 
and  conclusive  upon  all  officers  of  the  Oot- 
emment:  except  that  all  such  transactions 
shall  be  subject  to  audit  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  at  such  times  and  in  such 
manner  as  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  may  by 
regulation    prescrlt>e.3 

[PATMENTS   TO    COVER    REDUCTION    IN    AM0T7NTS 
OF  LOANS 

[Sec.  208.*^  In  addition  to  the  payments 
otherwise  authorized  to  be  made  pursuant  , 
to  this  title,  the  Commissioner  shall  pay 
to  the  appropriate  Institution,  at  such  time 
or  times  as  he  determines,  an  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  Interest  which 
has  been  prevented  from  accruing  and  the 
portion  of  the  principal  which  has  been 
canceled  on  student  loans  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (3)  of  section  206(b)  (and  not 
previously  paid  pursuant  to  this  subsection) 
as  the  total  amount  of  the  Institution's  capi- 
tal contributions  to  such  fund  under  this 
title  bears  to  the  sum  of  such  Institution's 
capital  contributions  and  the  Federal  capital 
contributions  to  such  fund. 

[ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

[Sec  209.>~  (a)  The  Commissioner,  In  addi- 
tion to  the  other  powers  conferred  upon  him 
by  this  title,  shall  have  power  to  agree  to 
modifications  of  agreements  or  loans  made 
under  this  title  and  to  compromise,  wslve. 


or  release  any  right,  title,  claim,  or  demand, 
however  arising  or  acquired  under  this  title. 
[(b)  Financial  transactions  of  the  Com- 
missioner pursuant  to  this  title,  and  vouchers 
approved  by  him  in  connection  with  such 
financial  transactions,  shall  be  final  and 
conclusive  upon  all  officers  of  the  Govern- 
ment; except  that  all  such  transactions  shall 
be  subject  to  audit  by  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  at  such  times  and  In  such  manner 
as  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  may  by  regulation 
prescribe.] 

TITLE  in— FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR 
STRENGTHENING  INSTRUCTION  IN 
[SCIENCE,  MATHEMATICS,  MODERN 
FOREIGN  LANGUAGES,  AND  OTHER 
CRITICAL]  ACADEMIC  SUBJECTS 
APPROPRIATIONS    AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  301.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $70,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1959,  and  for  each  of  the 
five  succeeding  fiscal  years,  990,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  $100,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1966,  and  for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year  [and] 
$110,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1968,  and  such  a-uma  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  next  five  fiscal  years;  for  (1)  making 
payments  to  State  educational  agencies  un- 
der this  title  for  the  acquisition  of  equip- 
ment and  for  minor  remodeling,  described  In 
paragraph  (1)  of  section  303(a),  and  (2) 
making  loans  authorized  In  section  305. 
[There  are  also  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1959,  and  for  each  of  the  five  succeeding 
fiscal  years,  and  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and  for  each  of 
the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years,  for  making 
pkayments  to  State  educational  agencies 
under  this  title  to  carry  out  the  programs 
described  In  paragraph  (5)  of  section 
303(a).]* 

ALLOTMENTS   TO   STATES 

Sec.  303.  (a)(1)  From  the  sums  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  [the  first  sentence  of]  *" 
section  301  for  any  fiscal  year  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  reserve  such  amount,  but  not  In 
excess  of  [2]  3  per  centum  thereof  as  he  may 
determine  for  allotment  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 1008.  and  shall  reserve  not  in  excess  of 
12  i>er  centum  for  loans  authorized  In  sec- 
tion 305.  From  the  remainder  of  such  sums 
the  Commissioner  shall  allot  to  each  State 
an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
amount  of  such  remainder  as  the  product 
of— 

(A)  The  school-age  population  of  the 
State,  and 

(B)  The  State's  allotment  ratio  (as  deter- 
mined under  paragraph  (22), 

bears  to  the  sum  of  the  corresponding  prod- 
ucts for  all  the  States. 

(2)  The  'allotment  ratio"  for  any  State 
shall  be  100  per  centum  less  the  product  of 
(A)  50  i>er  centum  and  (B)  the  quotient  ob- 
tained by  dividing  the  Income  per  child  of 
school  age  for  the  State  by  the  income  per 
child  of  school  age  for  the  United  States 
pxcept  that  the  allotment  ratio  shall  in  no 
case  be  less  than  33  ■'2  P^r  centum  or  more 
than  66^3  per  centum.  The  allotment  ratios 
shall  t>e  promulgated  by  the  Commissioner 
between  July  1  and  August  31  of  each  even- 
numbered  year  beginning  with  calendar  year 
1964.  on  the  basis  of  the  average  of  the  In- 
comes per  child  of  school  age  for  the  States 
and  for  the  United  States  for  the  three  most 
recent  consecutive  years  for  which  satisfac- 
tory data  are  available  from  the  Department 
of  Commerce.  Each  such  promulgation  shall 
be  conclusive  for  each  of  the  two  fiscal  years 
In  the  period  July  1  next  succeeding  such 
promulgation  except  that  the  ratios  pro- 
mulgated   in    1959    shall    be   conclusive   for 
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each  of  the  five  fiscal  years  in  the  period  be- 
ginning July   I,  1960,  and  ending  June  30, 
1966. 
(8)  For    the   purpose   of   this   title — 

(A)  The  term  "child  of  school  age"  means 
a  member  of  the  population  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  seventeen,  both  inclusive. 

(B)  The  term  "United  States"  means  the 
fifty  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(C)  The  term  "income  per  child  of  school 
age"  for  any  State  or  for  the  United  States 
means  the  total  personal  Income  for  the 
State  and  the  United  States  respectively,  di- 
vided by  the  number  of  children  of  school 
age  In  such  State  and  in  the  United  States, 
respectively, 

[(b)  Prom  the  sums  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  the  second  sentence  of  section  301 
for  any  fiscal  year  the  Commissioner  shall 
reserve  such  amount,  but  not  In  excess  of 
2  per  centum  thereof,  as  be  may  determine 
for  allotment  as  provided  In  section  1008. 
From  the  remainder  of  such  sums  the  Com- 
missioner shall  allot  to  each  State  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  amount 
of  such  remainder  as  the  school-age  popula- 
tion of  such  State  bears  to  the  total  of  the 
school-age  population  of  all  the  States.  The 
amount  allotted  to  any  State  under  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  for  any  fiscal  year  which  is 
less  than  $60,000  shall  be  Increased  to  $50,000 
the  total  thereby  required  being  derived  by 
proportionately  reducing  the  amount  al- 
lotted to  each  of  the  remaining  States  under 
the  preceding  sentence,  but  with  such  ad- 
justments as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent 
the  allotment  of  any  of  such  remaining 
States  from  being  thereby  reduced  to  less 
than  $50,000]  •> 

C(c)]  (b)  The  amount  of  any  State's  al- 
lotment under  subsection  (a)  [or  (b)]  of 
this  section,  or  section  305(a)  for  any  fiscal 
year  which  the  Commissioner  determines 
will  not  be  required  for  such  fiscal  year  shall 
be  available  for  reallotment  from  time  to 
time,  on  such  dates  during  such  year  as  the 
Commissioner  may  fix,  to  other  States  in 
proportion  to  the  original  allotments  to  such 
States  under  [subsections]  subsection  (a) 
[and  (b)]  of  this  section,  and  section  305 
(a),  respectively,  but  with  such  proportion-. 
ate  amount  for  any  of  such  other  States 
being  reduced  to  the  extent  it  exceeds  the 
sum  the  Commissioner  estimates  such  State 
needs  and  will  be  able  to  use  for  such  year; 
and  the  total  of  such  reductions  shall  be 
similarly  reallotted  among  the  States  whose 
proportionate  amounts  were  not  so  reduced. 
Any  amount  reallotted  to  a  State  under  this 
subsection  during  a  year  from  funds  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  section  301  shall  be 
deemed  part  of  its  allotment  under  sub- 
section (a)  [or  (b)]  of  this  section,  or  sec- 
tion 305(a),  as  the  case  may  be,  for  such 
year." 

STATE    PLANS 

Sec.  303.  (a)  Any  State  which  desires  to 
receive  payments  under  this  title  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Commissioner,  through  its  State 
educational  agency,  a  State  plan  which  meets 
the  requirements  of  section  1004(a)    and — 

(1)  sets  forth  a  program  under  which 
funds  paid  to  the  State  from  its  allotment 
under  section  320(a)  will  be  expended  solely 
for  projects  approved  by  the  State  educa- 
tional agency  for  (A)  acquisition  of  labora- 
tory and  other  special  equipment  (other 
than  (i)  athletic  or  recreational  equipment, 
and  (tt)  supplies  consumed  in  use),  includ- 
ing audiovisual  materials  and  equipment, 
and  printed  and  published  materials  (other 
than  textbooks),  suitable  for  use  in  provid- 
ing education  [in  science,  mathematics,  his- 
tory, civics,  geography,  economics,  industrial 
arts,  modern   foreign  language,  English,  or 


reading]  in  public  elementary  or  secondary 
schools,  or  both,  and  of  teetgradlng  equip- 
ment for  such  schools  and  specialized  equip- 
ment for  audiovisual  libraries  serving  such 
schools,  [and  such  equipment,  may,  if  there 
exists  a  critical  need  therefor  In  the  Judg- 
ments of  local  school  authorities,  be  used 
when  available  and  suitable  In  providing 
education  In  other  subject  matter,  and] 
(B)  minor  remodeling  of  laboratory  or  other 
space  used  for  such  materials  or  equipment, 
ond  (C)  administration  of  the  State  plan, 
except  that  the  amount  used  for  administra- 
tion of  the  State  plan  for  any  year  shall  not 
exceed  an  amount  equal  to  3  per  centum  of 
the  amount  paid  to  the  State  under  this  title 
for  that  year,  or  $50,000.  whichever  is 
greater;  " 

(2)  sets  forth  principles  for  determining 
the  priority  of  such  projects  In  the  State  for 
assistance  under  this  title  and  provides  for 
undertaking  such  projects,  insofar  as  finan- 
cial resources  available  therefor  make  pos- 
sible. In  the  order  determined  by  the  appli- 
cation of  such  principles; 

(3)  provides  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing 
before  the  State  educational  agency  to  any 
applicant  for  a  project  under  this  title; 

(4)  provides  for  the  establishment  of 
standards  on  a  State  level  for  laboratory  and 
other  special  equipment  acquired  with  as- 
sistance furnished  under  this  title; 

[(5)  sets  forth  a  program  under  which 
funds  paid  to  the  State  from  Its  allotment 
under  section  302(b)  will  be  expended  solely 
for  (A)  expansion  or  Improvement  of  super- 
visory or  related  services  in  public  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  in  the  fields  of 
science,  mathematics,  history,  civics,  geog- 
raphy, economics,  industrial  arts,  modern 
foreign  languages,  English,  and  reading,  and 
(B)    administration  of  the  State  plan.]" 

(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  any 
State  plan  and  any  modification  thereof 
which  complies  with  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section ( a ) . 

PAYMENT  TO  STATES 

Sec.  304.  [(a)]  From  a  State's  allotment 
for  a  fiscal  year  under  section  302(a),  the 
Commissioner  shall,  from  time  to  time  dvir- 
ing  the  period  such  allotment  is  available 
for  payment  [as  provided  In  paragraph  (4) 
of  section  302(a)],  pay  to  such  State  an 
amount  equal  to  one-half  of  the  expenditures 
[for  projects  for  acquisition  of  equipment 
and  minor  remodeling  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (1)  of  section  303(a)  which  are  car- 
ried out]  under  its  State  plan  approved  tin- 
der section  303(b);  except  that  (1)  such 
payments  vHth  respect  to  expenditures  for 
administration  of  the  State  plmi  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  limitation  established  by  paragraph 
(f  )  (C)  of  section  303,  and  (2)  no  State  shall 
receive  payments  vuider  this  subsection  for 
any  period  In  excess  of  its  allotments  for  such 
period  under  section  302(a) . 

[(b)  From  a  State's  allotment  under  sec- 
tion 302(b)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1959,  the  Commissioner  shall  from  time  to 
time  pay  to  such  State  an  amount  equal  to 
the  amount  expended  by  such  State  for  such 
year  to  carry  out  the  program  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (5)  of  section  303(a)  under  its 
State  plan  approved  under  section  303(b). 
From  a  State's  allotment  under  section 
302(b)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1960,  and  for  each  of  the  eight  succeeding 
fiscal  years,  such  payments  shall  equal  one- 


"  Deletion  of  this  subsection  effective  with 
fiscal  year  1970. 

*'  Amendments  to  this  subsection  effective 
with  fiscal  year  1970. 


"  New  clause  (C)  to  be  effective  with  fiscal 
year  1970,  at  the  time  same  as  repeal  of 
par.  (5). 

"  Pending  the  fiscal  year  1970  repeal  of 
this  paragraph,  the  bill  would  delete  the 
phrase  'In  the  fields  of  science,  mathematics, 
history,  civics,  geography,  economics,  indus- 
trial arts,  modern  foreign  languages,  English, 
and  reading"  and  substitute  for  it  the  phrase 
"In  the  subject-matter  areas  for  which  equip- 
ment and  materials  acquired  under  the  State 
plans  are  used." 


half  of  the  amounts  so  expended  under  its 
State  plan  approved  under  section  303(b); 
except  that  no  State  shall  receive  payments 
under  this  subsection  for  any  fiscal  year  in 
excess  of  Its  allotment  under  section  302(b) 
fo;-  that  fiscal  year.]  « 

LOANS    TO    NONPROFIT    PRIVATE    SCHOOLS 

Sec.  305.  [(a)  The  Commissioner  shall  al- 
lot, out  of  funds  reserved  for  each  fiscal  year 
for  the  purposes  of  this  section  under  the 
provisions  of  section  302(a),  to  each  State 
for  loans  under  the  provisions  of  this  section 
an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
such  funds  as  the  number  of  persons  In  such 
State  enrolled  In  private  nonprofit  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  bears  to  the  total 
of  such  numbers  for  all  States.] 

[(b)  From  the  sums  allotted  to  each  State 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section  the  Com- 
missioner Is  authorized  to  make  loans  to  pri- 
vate nonprofit  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  in  such  State  for  the  purposes  for 
which  payments  to  State  educational  agen- 
cies are  authorized  under  the  first  sentence 
of  section  301.  Any  such  loan — ]  From  the 
sums  reserved  for  each  fiscal  year  for  the 
purposes  of  this  section  under  the  provisions 
of  section  302(a),  the  Commissioner  is  au- 
thorized to  make  loans  to  private  nonprofit 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  in  any 
State,  and  to  prirnite  nonprofit  elementary 
and^  secondary  schools  outside  of  the  United 
States  that  the  Commissioner  determines  to 
be  founded  or  sponsored  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States:  Provided,  That  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  give  priority  to  those  schools 
outside  the  United  States  servirig  primarily 
children  of  American  citizens.  Any  such  loan 
shall  be  made  only  for  the  purposes  for 
which  payments  to  State  educational  agen- 
cies are  authorized  under  the  first  sentence 
of  section  301,  and — 

(1) -shall  be  made  upon  application  con- 
taining such  information  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary  by  the  Commissioner; 

(2)  shall  be  subject  to  such  conditions  as 
may  be  necessary  to  protect  the  financial 
Interest  of  the  United  States; 

(3)  shall  bear  Interest  at  the  rate  arrived 
at  by  adding  one-quarter  of  1  per  centum  per 
annum  to  the  rate  which  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  determines  to  be  equal  to  tlie 
current  average  market  yield  on  [all]  out- 
standing marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  with  redemption  periods  to 
maturity  comparable  to  the  average  maturi- 
ties of  such  loans  as  computed  at  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year  next  preceding  the  date 
the  application  for  the  loan  is  approved  and 
by  adjusting  the  result  so  obtained  to  the 
nearest  one-eighth  of  1  per  centum;  and 

(4)  shall  mature  and  be  repayable  on  such 
date  as  may  be  agreed  to  by  the  Commis- 
sioner and  the  borrower,  but  such  date  shall 
not  be  more  than  ten  years  after  the  date  on 
which  such  loan  was  made. 

Limitation  on  payments  under  this  title 
Sec.  306.  No  grant  or  loan  may  be  made 
under  this  title  for  equipment  or  materials 
to  be  u^ed  for  sectarian  instruction  or  re- 
ligious worship. 

"HTLE  IV-NATIONAL  DEFENSE 
FELLOWSHIPS 

*  *  •  •  • 

NUMBER    OP    FELLOWSHIPS 

Sec.  402.  (a)  During  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1985,  the  Commissioner  is  au- 
thorized to  award  not  to  exceed  three  thou- 
sand fellowships  to  be  used  for  study  in 
graduate  programs  at  institutions  of  higher 
education,  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1966,  he  is  authorized  to  award  not  to 
exceed  six  thousand  such  fellowships,  nnd 
during  each  of  the  [two]  seven  succeeding 
fiscal  years,  he  is  authorized  to  award  not 
to  exceed  seven  thousand  five  hundred  such 


<'-  All  amendments  to  this  section  effective 
with  fiscal  year  1970. 
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fellowBhipe  Such  fellowahipa  may  b«  awarded 
for  such  period  of  study  as  the  Commlsaloner 
may  determine,  but  not  In  excess  of  three 
academic  years,  except  (1)  that  where  a 
fellowship  holder  pursues  hU  studies  as  a 
regularly  enrolled  student  at  the  institu- 
tion during  periods  outside  the  regular  ses- 
sions of  the  graduate  program  of  the  insti- 
tution, a  fellowship  may  be  awarded  for  a 
period  not  In  excess  of  three  calendar  years. 
and  (2)  that  the  Commisaioner  may  provide 
by  regulation  for  the  granttng  of  such  fel- 
lowships for  a  period  of  study  not  to  exceed 
one  academic  year  (or  one  calendar  year  in 
the  case  of  fellowships  to  which  clause  (1) 
applies\  m  addition  to  the  maximum  period 
otherwise  applicable,  under  special  cireum- 
stancea  in  which  the  purposes  of  this  title 
leould  most  effectively  be  served  thereby. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  number  of  fellow- 
ships authorized  to  be  awarded  by  subsec- 
tion I  at  of  this  section,  the  Commissioner 
Is  authorized  to  award  fellowships  equal  to 
the  number  previously  awarded  during  any 
flsc&l  year  under  this  section  but  vacated 
prior  to  the  end  of  the  i>enod  for  which  they 
were  awarded:  except  that  each  fellowship 
awarded  under  this  subsection  shall  be  (or 
such  period  of  study,  not  In  excess  of  the 
remainder  of  the  period  for  which  the  fel- 
lowship which  It  replaces  was  awarded,  as 
the  ComnUlaldner  may  determine. 


AW^FD      OP 


rrLLOWSHIPS      AND 
tVSTmTTlONS 


\pi^oy.*L    or 


Sec.  403.  (ai  Of  the  total  number  of  fel- 
lowships authorized  by  section  402ia)  to  tie 
awnrdea  Uu.ing  a  ilscal  year  \  1)  not  less  than 
one  'hou^and  Ave  hundred  of  such  fellow- 
ships dw.irded  during  the  ascal  year  ending 
June  30.  196o.  and  not  less  than  one-third 
of  such  fellowships  awarded  during  the 
tthreej  eight  succeeding  flscal  years  shall  be 
awarded  to  Individuals  accepted  for  study  In 
graduite  programs  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sioner under  t.'ils  section,  and  (2)  the  re- 
mainder shall  ^e  awarded  on  such  bases  as 
he  may  determine,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  subsection  ici.  The  Commissioner  shall 
approve  a  graduate  program  Lit  _n  iiutltu- 
tion  of  higher  educ  iti'>.i  oily  upon  appl.c.i- 
tlon  by  the  ins  Itution  and  only  upon  the 
finding— 

1 1  I  that  such  program  Is  a  new  program  or 
an  pxi<tlni;  program  which  has  been  ex- 
panded: and 

(2.  that  such  new  program  or  expansion 
of  an  existing  program  will  substantially  fur- 
ther the  objective  uf  Increasing  the  facilities 
available  In  the  Nation  for  the  graduate 
training  of  college  or  university  level  teach- 
ers and  of  promoting  a  wider  geographical 
distribution  of  such  facilities  throughout  the 
Nation  [J.  and 

(3)  that  the  application  contains  satisfac- 
tory assurance  that  the  institution  will  make 
reasonable  continuing  efforts  to  encourage 
recipients  of  fellowships  under  this  title,  en- 
rolled :n  such  program,  to  teach  or  continue 
to  teach  tn  institutions  of  higher  education. 

(b)  The  total  of  'he  fellowships  awarded 
as  described  In  clause  1 1 1  of  subsection  la) 
for  pursuing  a  course  of  ^tudy  in  .i  graduate 
program  at  any  Institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion ma;-  not  exceed  a  limit  established  by 
the  Commissioner  In  light  of  the  objective 
referred  to  In  subsection  (aM2).  and  the 
Commissioner  shall  give  consideration  to 
suc.^  objectives  In  determining  the  number 
of  leiiowshlps  awarded  under  this  title  for 
attendance  at  any  one  Institution  of  higher 
education. 

ic)  Recelplents  of  fellowships  under  this 
title  shall  be  persons  who  are  Interested  In 
teaching,  or  continuing  to  teach,  in  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education  and  are  pursuing, 
or  intend  to  pursue,  a  course  of  study  lead- 
ing to  a  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  or 
an  equivalent  degree. 

id)  No  fellowship  shall  be  awarded  under 
this  title  for  study  at  a  school  or  department 
of  divinity.  For  the  purposes  of  this  sul>sec- 


tlon  the  term  "school  or  department  of  di- 
vinity" means  an  Institution  or  department 
or  branch  of  an  Institution,  whose  program 
Is  speciacally  for  the  education  of  students 
to  prepare  them  to  become  ministers  of  reli- 
gion or  to  enter  upon  some  other  religious 
vocation  or  to  prepare  them  to  teach  theo- 
logical subjects. 

IIXLOWBHIP    STIPENDS 

Sec.  404.  C(a)  Bach  person  awarded  a  fel- 
lowship under  the  provisions  of  this  title 
shall  receive  a  stipend  of  $^.000  for  the  first 
academic  year  of  study.  $2,300  for  the  second 
such  year,  and  92.400  for  the  third  such  year, 
plus  an  additional  amount  of  $400  for  each 
such  year  on  account  of  each  of  his  depend- 
ents. Where  a  person  awarded  a  fellowship 
under  this  title  for  study  at  an  institution 
of  higher  education  pursues  his  studies  as  a 
regularly  enrolled  student  at  such  Institu- 
tion during  periods  ouuide  of  the  regular 
sessions  of  the  graduate  program  of  the  in- 
stitution, the  Commissioner  may  make  ap- 
propriate adjustments  In  his  stipends  and 
allowances  for  dependents.]  (a)  The  Com- 
missioner shall  pay  to  persons  awarded  fel- 
lowships under  this  title  such  stipends  {in- 
cluding such  allotoances  for  subsistence  and 
other  expenses  for  such  persons  and  their 
dependents)  as  he  may  determine  to  be  c€m- 
siatent  with  prevailing  practices  under  com- 
parable federally  supported  programs. 

(b)  [In  addition  to  the  amounts  paid  to 
persons  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  there 
shall  be  paid  to  the  institution  of  higher 
education  at  which  each  such  person  Is  pur- 
suing his  course  of  study  $2,500  per  academic 
year,  less  any  amount  charged  such  person 
for  tuition.]  The  Commissioner  shall  {in  ad- 
dition to  the  stipends  paid  to  persona  under 
subsection  {a))  pay  to  the  institution  of 
higher  education  at  which  such  person  is 
pursuing  his  courae  of  study  such  amount  tu 
the  Commissioner  may  determine  to  be  con- 
sistent with  prevailing  practices  under  com- 
parable federally  supported  programs. 
•  •  •  •  • 

TITLE   V— GUIDANCE.   COUNSELING,   AND 
TESTING:      IDENTIFICATION     AND     EN- 
COURAGEMENT OF  ABLE  STUDENTS 
Pa«t  a — Stati  Pkocrams 
app110p«i.*t10ns  authorized 
Sec.  501.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated   S15.000.000   (or  the  fiscal   year 
ending  June  30.  1963.  $17,500.0^  (or  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30.  1964.  $24,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1965.  $24,500,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1966. 
[and]  $30,000,000  for  each  of  the   two  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years  and  such  sums  as  may 
be   necessary  for  the  next  five  fiscal  years, 
for  malung  grants  to  State  educational  agen- 
cies under  this  part  to  assist  them  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  programs  of  testing  and 
guidance  and  counseling. 

ALLOTMENTS   TO    STATES 

Sec.  502.  (ai  From  the  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  501  for  any  fiscal  year  the 
Commissioner  shall  reserve  such  amount,  but 
not  tn  excess  of  [2]  3  per  centum  thereof,  as 
he  may  determine  for  allotment  as  provided 
In  section  1008  Prom  the  remainder  of  such 
sums  the  Commissioner  shall  allot  to  each 
State  an  amcu't  which  t>ears  the  same  ratio 
to  the  amount  of  such  remainder  as  the 
school-age  populatloa  of  such  States  bears 
to  the  total  of  the  school-age  population  of 
all  the  States  The  amount  allotted  to  any 
State  under  the  preceding  sentence  (or  any 
fiscal  year  which  Is  less  than  $50,000  shall  be 
Increased  to  $50,000.  the  total  of  increases 
thereby  required  being  derived  by  propor- 
tloiiately  reducing  the  amount  allotted  to 
each  of  the  remaining  States  under  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  but  with  such  adjustments 
as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  allotment 
of  any  such  remaining  States  from  being 
thereby  reduced  to  less  than  $50,000. 


PAYMENTS  TO  STATES 

Sec.  504.  (a)  Payment  under  this  part  shall 
be  made  to  those  State  educational  agencies 
which  administer  plans  approved  under  sec- 
tion 503.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1969.  such  payments  shall  equal  the  amount 
expended  by  the  State  in  carrying  out  Its 
State  plan,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1960.  and  for  each  of  the  [eight] 
thirteen  succeeding  fiscal  years,  such  pay- 
ments shall  equal  one-half  of  the  amount 
so  expended.  Including  amounts  expended 
under  the  State  plan  for  State  supervisory 
or  related  services  In  public  elementary  or 
secondary  schools  In  the  fields  of  guidance, 
counseling,  and  testing,  and  for  administra- 
tion of  the  State  plan:  except  that  no  State 
educational  agency  shall  receive  payment 
under  this  part  (or  any  fiscal  year  In  excess 
of  that  State's  allotment  for  that  fiscal  year 
as  determined  under  section  502. 

(b)  In  any  State  which  has  a  State  plan 
approved  under  section  503  and  In  which  the 
State  educational  agency  Is  not  authorized 
by  law  to  make  payments  to  cover  the  cost 
of  testing  students  In  any  one  or  more  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  .schools,  or  junior  col- 
leges or  technical  !:istltutes,  In  such  State  to 
determine  student  abilities  and  aptitudes 
the  Commissioner  shall  arrange  for  the  test- 
ing of  such  students  and  shall  pay  the  cost 
thereof  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1959.  and  one-half  of  the  cost  thereof  for 
any  of  the  [nine]  fourteen  succeeding  fiscal 
years  out  of  such  State's  allotment.  Testing 
of  students  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall, 
so  far  as  practicable,  be  comparable  to.  and 
l>e  done  at  the  iame  grade  levels  and  under 
the  same  conditions  as  In  the  case  of.  test- 
ing of  students  in  public  schools  under  the 
State  plan. 

•  •  •  •  • 

TITLE    VI— language    DEVELOPMENT 

LANGUAGE    AND    AREA    CENTERS 

Sec.  601.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  arrange  through  grants  to  or  contracts 
with  Institutions  of  higher  education  for  the 
establishment  and  operation  by  them,  dur- 
ing the  period  beginning  July  1.  1958.  and 
ending  with  the  close  of  June  30.  [1968] 
197 J.  of  centers  for  the  teaching  of  any  mod- 
em foreign  language  with  respect  to  which 
the  Secretary  determines  that  individuals 
trained  In  such  language  are  needed  by  the 
Federal  Government  or  by  business.  Indus- 
try, or  education  In  the  United  States.  Any 
such  grant  or  contract  may  provide  for  In- 
struction not  only  In  such  modern  foreign 
language  but  also  In  other  fields  needed  to 
provide  a  full  understanding  of  the  areas, 
regions,  or  countries  In  which  such  language 
Is  commonly  used,  to  the  extent  adequate  In- 
struction In  such  field  Is  not  readily  avail- 
able, including  fields  such  as  history,  polit- 
ical science,  linguistics,  economics,  sociology, 
geography,  and  anthropology.  Any  such  grant 
or  contract  may  cover  all  or  part  of  the  cost 
9f  the  establishment  and  operation  of  the 
center  with  respect  to  which  It  is  made,  in- 
cluding the  cost  of  grants  to  the  staff  for 
travel  In  the  foreign  areas,  regions,  or  coun- 
tries with  which  the  subject  matter  of  the 
field  or  fields  In  which  they  are  or  will  be 
working  Is  concerned  and  the  cost  of  travel 
of  foreign  scholars  to  such  centers  to  teach 
or  assist  In  teaching  therein  and  the  cost  of 
their  return,  and  shall  be  made  on  such 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  finds  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

(b)  The  Secretary  Is  also  authorized,  dur- 
ing the  period  beginning  July  1,  1958,  and 
ending  with  the  close  of  June  30,  [1968]  1973. 
to  pay  stipends  to  Individuals  undergoing  ad- 
vanced t-aliilng  In  any  modern  foreign  lan- 
guage (With  respect  to  which  he  makes  the 
determination  under  subsection  (al),  and 
other  fields  needed  for  a  full  understanding 
of  the  area,  region,  or  country  In  which  such 
language  Is  commonly  used,  at  any  short- 
term  or  regular  session  of  any  institution  of 
higher  education.  Including  allowances  for 
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dependents  and  for  travel  to  and  from  their 
places  of  residence,  but  only  upon  reasonable 
assurance  that  the  recipients  of  such  stipends 
will,  on  completion  of  their  training,  be 
available  for  teaching  a  modern  foreign  lan- 
guage In  an  institution  of  higher  education 
or  for  such  other  service  of  a  public  nature 
as  may  be  permitted  In  regulations  of  the 
Secretary. 

»  •  •  •  • 

APPROPRIATIONS   AITTHORDSED 

Sec.  603.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $8,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  19«4,  HS.OOO.OOO  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  $14,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966. 
81fl,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1967,  [and]  $18,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1968.  and  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  next  five  succeeding 
fiscal  years,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title. 

»  •  •  •  • 

TITLE  X— MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

«  *  «  •  * 

ALLOTMENTS    TO    TEBRITORtES    AND    POSSESSIONS 

Sec.  1008.  The  amounts  reserved  by  the 
Commissioner  under  sections  302  and  502 
shall  be  allotted  [by  the  Commissioner] 
among  [Puerto  Rico,  the  Canal  Zone,  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  ac- 
cording to  their  respective  needs  for  the  type 
of  assistance  furnished  under  the  part  or 
title  In  which  the  section  appears] — 

(i4)  Puerto  Rico,  the  Canal  Zone,  Guam. 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  accord- 
ing to  their  respectioe  needs  for  the  type  of 
assistance  furnished  under  the  part  or  title 
in  which  the  section  appears,  and 

{b){i)  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  ac- 
cording to  the  need  for  such  assistance  in 
order  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  such  part 
or  title  in  schools  operated  for  Indian  chil- 
dren by  the  Department  of  the  interior,  and 
(it)  the  Secretary  of  Defense  according  to  the 
need  for  such  assistance  in  order  to  effectuate 
the  purposes  of  such  part  or  title  in  the  over- 
seas dependents  schools  of  the  Department  of 
Defense.  The  terms  upon  which  payments 
for  such  purpose  shall  be  made  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall  be  determined  pursuant  to  such 
criteria  as  the  Commissioner  determines  will 
best  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 
•  •  •  •  • 

HIGHER  EDUCATION  FACILITIES  ACT  OF 
1963 
(P.L.  88-204) 
An  act  to  authorize  assistance  to  public  and 
other  nonprofit  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation in  financing  the  construction,  re- 
habilitation,   or    improvement    of    needed 
academic  and  related  facilities  In  under- 
graduate and  graduate  Institutions 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
America   in   Congress  assembled.   That   this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Higher  Education 
Facilities  Act  of  1963". 

«  •  •  •  • 

TITLE  I— GRANTS  FOR  CONSTRUCTION 
OF  UNDERGRADUATE  ACADEMIC  FA- 
CILITIES 

APPROPRIATIONS  AUTHOBIZEO 

Sec.  101.  (a)  The  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion (hereinafter  In  this  Act  referred  to  as 
the  "Commissioner")  shall  carry  out  [during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1964.  and  each 
of  the  seven  succeeding  fiscal  years.]  a  pro- 
gram of  grants  to  Institutions  of  higher 
education  for  the  construction  of  academic 
facilities  in  accordance  with  this  title. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants  un- 
der this  title,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  the  sum  of  $230,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1964.  and  for 
the  succeedlne  fiscal  year.  $460,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  vear  ending  June  30.  1966.  $475.- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 


1967,  $728,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1968,  [and]  $936,000,000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1969  [;  but  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  the  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year,  only  such  sums  may  be 
appropriated  as  Congress  may  hereafter  au- 
thorize by  law],  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  next  five  fiscal  years.  In 
addition  to  the  sums  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  each  fiscal  year  for  which  an 
appropriation  Is  authorized  by  the  preceding 
sentence,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  that  fiscal  year  for  making 
such  grants  the  difference  (If  any)  between 
any  specific  sums  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated under  the  preceding  sentence  for  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  and  the  sums  which 
were  appropriated  for  such  preceding  year 
such  sentence. 

(c)  Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section  shall  remain  avallaWe 
for  reservation  as  provided  In  section  109 
until  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  next  succeed- 
ing the  fiscal  year  for  which  they  were  ap- 
propriated. 

•  •  •  •  • 

STATE    COMMISSIONS    AND    PLANS 

Sec.  105.  (a)  Any  State  desiring  to  partici- 
pate In  the  grant  program  under  this  title 
shall  designate  for  that  purpose  an  existing 
State  agency  which  Is  broadly  representative 
of  the  public  and  of  Institutions  of  higher 
education  (Including  junior  colleges  and 
technical  Institutes)  In  the  State,  nr.  If  no 
such  State  agency  exists,  shall  establish  such 
a  State  agency,  and  submit  to  the  Commis- 
sioner through  the  agency  so  designated  or 
established  (In  this  title  referred  to  as  the 
"State  commission"),  a  State  plan  for  such 
participation.  The  Commissioner  shall  ap- 
prove any  such  plan  which — 

(1)  provides  that  It  shall  be  administered 
by  the  State  commission; 

(2)  sets  forth,  consistently  with  basic  cri- 
teria prescribed  by  regulation  pursuant  to 
section  107,  objective  standards  and  methods 
(A)  for  determining  the  relative  priorities  of 
eligible  projects  for  the  construction  of  aca- 
demic facilities  submitted  by  institutions  of 
higher  education  within  the  State,  and  (B) 
for  determining  the  Federal  share  of  the  de- 
velopment cost  of  each  such  project  (unless 
such  plan  provides  for  a  uniform  Federal 
share  for  all  such  projects) ; 

(3)  provides  that  the  funds  allotted  (or  re- 
allotted)  for  any  year  under  section  103  will 
be  available  (except  as  provided  In  section 
103(b)  (2) )  only  for  use  for  the  construction 
of  academic  facilities  for  public  community 
colleges  and  public  technical  institutes,  and 
that  funds  allotted  (or  reallottcd)  for  any 
year  to  the  State  under  section  104  will  be 
available  (except  as  provided  In  section 
104(b)  (2) )  only  for  use  for  the  construction 
of  academic  facilities  for  Institutions  of 
higher  education  other  than  public  com- 
munity colleges  and  public  technical  Insti- 
tutes; 

(4)  provides  (A)  for  assigning  priorities 
.solely  on  the  basis  of  such  criteria,  standards, 
and  methods  to  eligible  projects  submitted 
to  the  State  commission  and  deemed  by  It  to 
be  otherwise  approvable  under  the  provisions 
of  this  title;  and  (B)  for  approving  and 
recommending  to  the  Commissioner,  in  the 
order  of  such  priority,  applications  covering 
such  eligible  projects,  and  for  certifying  to 
the  Commissioner  the  Federal  share,  deter- 
mined by  the  State  commission  under  the 
State  plan,  of  the  development  cost  of  the 
project  Involved; 

(5)  provides  for  affording  to  every  appli- 
cant, which  has  submitted  to  the  State  com- 
mission a  project,  an  opportunity  for  a  fair 
hearing  before  the  State  commission  us  to 
the  priority  assigned  to  such  project  or  as  to 
any  other  determination  of  the  Stnta  com- 
mission adversely  affecting  such  applicant: 
and 

(6)  provides  (A)  for  such  fiscal  control 
and  fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be 
necessary  lo  uisure  pr-i^tx  disbursement  of 


and  accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
State  commission  under  this  title,  and  (B) 
(or  the  making  of  such  reports.  In  such  form 
and  containing  such  information,  as  may  be 
reasonably  necessary  to  enable  the  Commis- 
sioner to  perform  his  functions  imder  this 
title. 

( b )  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to  ex- 
pend not  exceeding  *3.000.000  during  the 
liscal  years  ending  June  30.  1965.  and  June 
30,  1966,  and  net  exceeding  $7,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  each  of 
the  [two]  seven  succeeding  fiscal  years.  In 
such  amounts  as  he  may  consider  necessary 
(1)  for  the  proper  and  efficient  administra- 
tion of  the  State  plans  approved  under  this 
title,  and  under  part  A  of  title  VI  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  including  ex- 
penses which  he  determines  were  necessary 
for  the  preparation  of  such  plnns.  and  (2) 
for  grants,  upon  such  term.s  and  conditions 
as  the  Commissioner  determines  will  best 
further  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  to  State 
commissions  for  conducting,  either  directly 
or  through  other  appropriate  agencies  and 
Institutions,  comprehensive  planning  to  de- 
termine the  construction  needs  of  institu- 
tions (and  particularly  combinations  and 
regional  groupings  of  Institutions)  of  higher 
education.  Not  more  than  $3,000,000  may  be 
expended  In  any  fiscal  year  for  the  purposes 
set  forth  In  clause  (1).  [For  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1970.  and  the  succeeding 
fiscal  year,  the  Commissioner  may  expend 
for  purposes  of  this  subsection  only  such 
sums  as  Congress  may  hereafter  authorize 
by  law.] 

•  •  •  *  • 

TITLE   II— GRANTS    FOR   CONSTRUCTION 
OP  GRADUATE  ACADEMIC  FACILITIES 

APPROPRIATIONS  AUTHORIZED 

Sbc.  201.  In  order  to  Increase  the  supply 
of  highly  qualified  personnel  critically  need- 
ed by  the  community.  Industry,  government, 
research,  and  teaching,  the  Commlcsloner 
shall  [.  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1964,  and  each  of  the  seven  succeeding 
fiscal  years,]  make  construction  grants  to 
assist  institutions  of  higher  education  to 
improve  existing  graduate  schools  and  co- 
operative graduate  centers,  and  to  assist  In 
the  establishment  of  graduate  schools  and 
cooperative  graduate  centers  of  excellence. 
For  the  purpose  of  making  grants  under  this 
title,  there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated the  sum  of  $25,000,000  for  the 
liscal  year  ending  June  30.  1964.  the  sum  of 
$60,000,000  (or  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1965,  the  sum  of  $120,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1966,  the  sum  of 
$60,000,000  for  the  fiscal  yeir  ending  June 
30,  1967,  [and]  the  sum  of  $120,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968.  and  for 
the  succeeding  fi.scal  year  [;  but  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1970.  and  the  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year,  only  such  sums  may  be  ap- 
propriated as  Congress  may  hereafter  au- 
thorize by  law],  and  iuch  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  next  five  fiscal  years.  In 
addition  to  the  sums  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  each  fiscal  year  lor  which  an 
appropriation  Is  authorized  by  the  preceding 
sentence,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  that  fiscal  year  for  making 
such  grants  the  difference  (If  any)  between 
any  specific  sums  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated under  the  preceding  sentence  for 
the  preceding  fiscal  year  and  the  sums  which 
were  appropriated  for  such  preceding  year 
under  such  sentence.  Sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year 
shall  remain  available  for  grants  under  this 
title  until  expended. 

GRANTS 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Grants  under  this  title  may  be 
made  to  institutions  of  higher  education  and 
to  cooperative  graduate  center  boards  to  as- 
sist them  to  meet  the  development  costs  for 
projects  for  construction  of  academic  facili- 
ties  Xor   graduate   schools   and   cooperative 
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gnuluatA  centen.  Such  granu  may  b«  made 
only  upon  application  therefor  at  (ucb  time 
or  times,  in  such  manner,  and  containing  or 
accompanied  by  such  Information  aa  the 
CommiMloner  flnds  necessary  to  determine 
eligibility  lor  the  grants  and  the  amounts 
thereof. 

(b)  Oranta  under  this  title  for  construc- 
tion of  academic  facilities  may  not  exceed 
33  Vi  per  centum  of  the  development  cost  of 
any  such  construction  project. 

(c)(l>  The  Commissioner  shall  not  ap- 
prove any  application  for  a  grant  under  this 
tlUe  [without  the  advice  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  established  under  section  303  J 
until  tie  has  obtained  the  advice  and  recom- 
mendationa  of  a  panel  of  spectali3t3  xcfio  are 
not  employees  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  tcho  are  competent  to  evaluate  such 
applications. 

(3)  In  determining  whether  to  approve  ap- 
plications for  grants  under  this  title,  the 
order  In  which  to  approve  such  applications, 
and  the  amount  of  the  grants,  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  give  consideration  to  the  extent 
to  which  such  projects  will  contribute  to 
achieving  the  objectives  of  this  title  and  also 
the  extent  to  which  they  will  aid  In  attaining 
a  wider  distribution  throughout  the  United 
States  of  gnufuaie  schools  and  cooperative 
graduate  centers. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  the  other  provisions 
of  this  title  the  total  of  the  payments  from 
the  appropriations  for  any  fiscal  year  under 
this  title  made  with  respect  to  projects  In 
any  State  may  not  exceed  an  amount  equal  to 
13' 3    per  centum  of  such  appropriation. 

[AovisoBT  coMMrrrxx 

[Sec.  203.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
In  the  Office  of  Education  an  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Oraduate  Education,  consisting 
of  the  Commissioner,  who  shall  be  Chairman; 
one  representative  from  the  Office  of  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  In  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President:  one  from  the  National 
Science  Foundation;  and  eight  members  ap- 
pointed, without  regard  to  the  civil  service 
laws,  by  the  Commissioner  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Such  appointed  members  shall  be 
selected  from  leading  authorities  in  the  field 
of  education,  at  least  three  of  whom  shall 
be  from  the  field  of  the  humanities,  with  at 
least  one  of  these  three  from  a  graduate 
school  of  education. 

C(b)  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  advise 
the  Commissioner  (1 )  on  the  action  to  be 
taken  with  regard  to  each  application  for  a 
grant  under  this  title,  and  (2)  in  the  prep- 
aration of  general  regulations  and  with  re- 
spect to  policy  matters  arising  In  the  admin- 
istration of  this  title.  Including  the  develop- 
ment of  criteria  for  approval  of  applications 
thereunder.  The  Advisory  Committee  may 
appoint  such  special  advisory  and  technical 
expert  and  consultants  as  may  be  useful  In 
carrying  out  Its  functions. 

[(c)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
and  special  advisory  and  technical  experts 
and  consultants  appointed  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b)  shall,  while  serving  on  the 
business  of  the  Advisory  Committee,  be  en- 
titled to  receive  compensation  at  rates  fixed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  but  not  exceeding  875  per  day.  In- 
cluding travel  time;  and.  while  so  serving 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
business,  they  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses. Including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  section  5  of  the 
Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946  (5 
U.S.C.  73b-2 )  for  persons  In  the  Government 
service   employed   Intermlttently.l 

TITLE  III— LOANS  FOR  CONSTRUCTION  OF 

ACADEMIC  FACrUTIBS 

«       •       •       •       • 

KLIOmLITT  COiroiTIONS.   AMOirNTS.   AND  TKBIU 

or  LOANS 
Sbc.  303.    (a)  No  loan  pursuant  to  this  title 
shall  be  made  unless  the  Conunlssloner  flnds 
(1)    that   not  less  than  one- fourth   of   the 


development  cost  of  the  facility  will  b«  fi- 
nanced from  non- Federal  sourc<»s,  (3)  that 
the  applicant  is  unable  to  secure  the  amount 
of  such  loan  from  other  sources  upon  terms 
and  conditions  equally  as  favorable  as  the 
terms  and  conditions  applicable  to  loans  un- 
der this  title,  and  (3)  that  the  construction 
win  be  undertaken  In  an  economical  man- 
ner and  that  It  will  not  be  of  elaborate  or 
extravagant  design  or  materials. 

(b)  A  loan  pursuant  to  this  title  shall  be 
secured  in  such  manner,  and  shall  be  repaid 
within  such  period  not  exceeding  [fifty]  50 
years,  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Oommls- 
sloner:  and  shall  bear  interest  at  [(1)  a  rate 
determined  by  the  Commissioner  which  shall 
not  be  less  than  a  per  annum  rate  that  Is  one 
quarter  of  1  percentage  point  above  the  aver- 
age annual  Interest  rate  on  all  Interest-bear- 
ing obligations  of  the  United  States  forming 
a  part  of  the  public  debt  as  computed  at  the 
end  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  adjusted  to 
the  nearest  one-eighth  of  1  per  centum,  or 
(3)  the  rate  of  3  per  centiim  per  annum, 
whichever  Is  the  lesser]  a  per  annum  rate 
that  is  not  less  than  {!)  a  rate  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  taking  into 
consideration  the  current  average  market 
yield  on  outstanding  marketable  obligations 
of  the  United  States  with  redemption  periods 
to  maturity  comparable  to  the  average  matu- 
rities of  such  loans,  adjusted  to  the  nearest 
one-eighth  of  1  per  centum,  less  (2)  not  to 
exceed  at  rate  of  1  per  centum  per  annum  as 
determined  by  the  Commissioner. 

(c)  The  Commissioner  shall  [.  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964,  and  each  of 
the  seven  succeeding  fiscal  years,]  make  loans 
to  institutions  of  higher  education  for  the 
construction  of  academic  facilities  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  title.  For 
the  purpose  of  making  payments  Into  the 
fund  established  under  section  305  there  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  the 
stun  of  tl20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1964.  and  each  of  the  two  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years,  the  sum  of  $200,000.- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1067, 
[and]  the  sum  of  8400.000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1968.  and  for  the  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year  [:  but  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1970.  and  the  succeeding  fis- 
cal year,  only  such  sums  may  be  appropri- 
ated as  the  Congress  may  hereafter  author- 
ize by  law],  and  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  next  five  fiscal  years.  In  addition 
r.o  the  sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  each  fiscal  year  for  which  an  appropria- 
tion is  authorized  by  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  that  fiscal  year,  for  making 
such  loans,  the  difference  (If  any)  between 
any  specific  sums  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated under  the  preceding  sentence  for  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  and  for  the  sums  which 
were  appropriated  for  such  preceding  year 
under  such  sentence.  Sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  for  any  fiscal 
year  shall  be  available  without  fiscal-year 
limitations  for  loans  under  this  title. 

•  •  •  •  • 

TITLE  IV— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

•  •  •  •  • 

HIGHEB     EDUCATION     rACILITIES     CONSTRUCTION 
ASSISTANCE    IN    MAJOR    DISASTER    AREAS 

Sec.  408.  (a)  If  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Emergency  Planning  determines  that  a 
public  Institution  of  higher  education  is  lo- 
cated In  whole  or  In  part  within  an  area 
which,  before  July  I.  [1967]  1972  has  suf- 
fered a  disaster  which  Is  a  "major  dis- 
aster" as  defined  In  section  2(a)  of  the  Act 
of  September  30.  1950  (42  U.S.C.  1855a(a)). 
and  if  the  Commissioner  determines  wtlh  re- 
spect to  such  public  Institution  of  higher 
education  that — 

(1)  the  academic  facilities  of  the  institu- 
tion have  been  destroyed  or  seriously  dam- 
aged as  a  result  of  the  disaster: 

(2)  the  Institution  Is  exercising  due  dili- 
gence In  availing  Itself  of  State  and  other 
financial  assistance  available  for  the  restora- 


tion or  replacement  of  the  facilities;  and 
( 3 )  the  Institution  does  not  have  sufficient 
funds  available  to  It  from  other  sources.  In- 
cluding tbe  proceeds  of  Insurance  on  the 
facilities,  to  provide  for  the  restoration  or 
replacement  of  the  academic  facilities  so 
destroyed  or  seriously  damaged, 
the  Commissioner  may  provide  the  additional 
assistance  necessary  to  enable  tb«  Institu- 
tion to  carry  out  construction  necessary  to 
restore  or  replace  tbe  facilities,  upon  such 
terms  and  In  such  amounts  (subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  section)  as  tbe  Commis- 
sioner may  consider  to  be  In  the  public  In- 
terest; but  such  additional  assistance,  plus 
the  amount  which  he  determines  to  be  avail- 
able to  the  Institution  from  other  sources. 
Including  the  proceeds  of  Insurance  on  the 
facilities,  may  not  exceed  the  cost  of  con- 
struction Incident  to  the  restoration  or  re- 
placement of  the  academic  facilities  de- 
stroyed or  seriously  damaged  as  a  result  of 
the  disaster. 

(b)  In  addition  to  and  apart  from  tbe 
assistance  provided  to  a  public  institution  of 
higher  education  under  subsection  (a),  tbe 
Commissioner  may  provide  funds  to  such  In- 
stitution m  an  amount  which  he  considers 
necessary  to  replace  equipment,  maintenance 
supplies,  and  instructional  supplies  (includ- 
ing books  and  currlcular  and  program  mate- 
rials) destroyed  or  seriously  damaged  as  a 
result  of  the  disaster,  or  to  lease  or  otherwise 
provide  (other  than  by  acquisition  of  land 
or  construction  of  academic  facilities)  such 
facilities  needed  to  replace  temporarily  those 
academic  facilities  which  have  been  made  un- 
available as  a  result  of  the  disaster,  or  both. 

(c)  In  any  case  deemed  appropriate  by  the 
Commissioner,  disaster  assistance  provided 
under  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  may  be  In  the 
form  of  a  repayable  advance  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  be  considers  to  be 
In  the  public  Interest. 

HOME   OWNERS'    LOAN   ACT   OF    1933 

Sec.  5  •  •  •. 

(c)  Such  associations  shall  lend  their 
funds  only  on  the  security  of  their  shares  or 
on  tbe  security  of  first  Uens  upon  real  prop- 
erty within  one  hundred  miles  of  their  home 
office  which  constitute  first  liens  upon  homes, 
combinations  of  homes  and  business  prop- 
erty, other  dwelling  units,  or  combinations  of 
dwelling  units,  including  homes,  and  busi- 
ness property  Involving  only  minor  or  inci- 
dental business  use  (all  of  which  may  be 
defined  by  the  Board) :  Provided,  That  not 
more  than  $40,000  for  each  single-family 
dwelling,  and  not  more  than  such  amount 
per  room  as  the  Board  may  determine  by 
regulation  within  the  limits  allowable  (at 
the  time  of  the  loan)  In  section  1713(c)  (3)  of 
this  title  for  any  other  dwelling  unit  covered 
by  such  lien,  shall  be  loaned  on  the  security 
of  any  such  lien,  and  the  Board  shall  by  regu- 
lation limit  to  not  more  than  15  per  centum 
oT  the  assets  of  the  association  the  aggre- 
gate amount  or  amounts  of  the  Investments 
which  may  be  made  by  an  association  under 
the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  sentence  on 
the  security  of  property  which  comprises  or 
Includes  more  than  four  dwelling  units  or 
does  not  constitute  homes  or  combinations 
of  homes  and  business  property;  except  that 
not  exceeding  20  per  centum  of  the  assets 
of  such  association  may  be  loaned  on  the 
security  of  first  Uens  upon  improved  real 
estate  without  regard  to  the  foregoing  limi- 
tations, and  additional  sums  not  exceeding  20 
per  centvun  of  the  assets  of  an  association 
may  be  used  without  regard  to  such  area 
restriction  for  tbe  making  or  purchase  of 
participating  lntere«ts  In  first  liens  on  reU 
property  of  the  type  described  In  this  sen- 
tence in  the  matter  preceding  this  proviso; 
And  provided  further.  That  any  portion  of 
tbe  assets  of  such  associations  may  be  in- 
vested In  obligations  of,  or  fully  guaranteed 
as  to  prlnclpcd  and  Interest  by,  the  United 
States,  or  In  tbe  stock  or  bonds  of  a  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank,  or  In  obligations,  partlclpc^ 
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tlons.  or  other  Instruments  of  or  Issued  by. 
or  fully  guaranteed  as  to  principal  and  In- 
terest by,  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  As- 
sociation or  any  other  agency  of  the  United 
States;  or  In  general  obligations  of  any  Stat« 
or  of  any  political  subdivision  thereof;  and 
as  used  In  this  proviso  the  term  "State"  shall 
include  the  District  of  Coliunbia.  the  Com- 
monw«alth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  posses- 
sions  of    the   United   States:    And   provided 
further.  That  any  such  association  which  Is 
converted    from    a    State-chartered    Institu- 
tion may  continue  to  make  loans  in  the  terri- 
tory In  which  It  made  loans  while  operating 
under  State  charter.  In  addition  to  the  loans 
and  Investments  otherwise  authorized,  such 
associations  may  purchase,  subject  to  all  the 
provisions  of  this  paragraph  except  the  area 
restriction,   loans   secured   by  first  liens  on 
improved  real  estate  which  are  instired  under 
the  provisions  of  the  National  Housing  Act, 
.18  amended,  or  insiued  as  provided  in  the 
Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of   1944,  as 
amended,  or  chapter  37  of  Title  38.  Structures 
or  parts  thereof  designed  or  used  as  fraternity 
or   sorority   houses   which   Include   sleeping 
accommodations  for  students  of  a  college  or 
university,  or  designed  or  used  principally 
for  the  provision  of  living  accommodations 
for  jjersons  who  are  students,  employees,  or 
members  of  the  staff  of  a  college,  university, 
or  hospital,  shall  be  considered,  subject  to 
such  regulations  as  the  Board  may  prescribe, 
■'other  dwelling  units"  for  the  purpose  of  this 
subsection. 

Without  regard  to  any  other  provision  of 
this  subsection  except  the  area  requirement, 
any  such  association  is  authorized  to  invest 
a  sum  not  In  excess  of  20  per  centum  of  the 
assets  of  such  association  In  loans  Insured 
under  subchapter  I  of  chapter  13  of  this  title, 
In  home  Improvement  loans  Insured  under 
subchapter  II  of  chapter  13  of  this  title  un- 
secured loans  Insured  or  guaranteed  under 
the  provisions  of  tbe  Servicemen's  Readjust- 
ment Act  of  1944,  as  amended,  or  chapter  37 
of  Title  38,  and  In  other  loans  for  property 
alteration,  repair,  or  Improvement:  Provided, 
That  no  such  loan,  unless  so  Insured  or  guar- 
anteed, shall  be  made  In  excess  of  85.000. 
Participating  interests  In  loans  secured  by 
mortgages  which  have  the  benefit  of  insur- 
ance or  guaranty  (or  a  commitment  there- 
for) under  the  National  Housing  Act,  the 
Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of  1944,  or 
chapter  37  of  'ntle  88  shall  not  be  taken 
into  account  In  determining  the  amount  of 
loans  which  an  association  may  make  within 
any  of  the  percentage  limitations  contained 
In  the  first  proviso  of  this  subsection. 

Without  regard  to  any  other  provision  of 
this  subsection,  any  such  association  Is  au- 
thorized to  Invest  in  loans,  obligations,  and 
.idvances  of  credit  (all  of  which  are  herein- 
after referred  to  as  "loans")  made  for  the 
paj-ment  of  [expenses  of  college  or  university 
education]  expenses  of  college,  university. 
or  vocational  education,  but  no  association 
shall  make  any  Investment  In  loans  under 
this  paragraph  If  the  principal  amount  of  Its 
investment  In  such  loans,  exclusive  of  any 
investment  which  Is  or  which  at  the  time 
of  its  making  was  otherwise  authorized, 
would  thereupon  exceed  5  per  centum  of  Its 
assets. 

Without  regard  to  any  other  provision  of 
this  subsection  except  the  area  restriction, 
any  such  association  whose  general  reserves, 
siu-plus.  and  undivided  profits  aggregate  a 
sum  in  excess  of  5  per  centum  of  its  with- 
drawable accounts  Is  authorized  to  Invest  an 
amount  not  exceeding  at  any  one  time  5  per 
centum  of  such  withdrawable  accounts  In 
loans  to  finance  the  acquisition  and  develop- 
ment of  land  for  primarily  residential  usage, 
subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the 
Board  may  prescribe. 

Without  regard  to  any  other  provision  of 
this  subsection  except  tbe  area  restriction 
and  the  dollar  amount  limitation,  any  such 
association  may  Invest  an  amount  not  ex- 
ceeding at  any  one  time  5  per  centum  of  Its 
assets    in    nonamortlzed    loans    which    are 


made  on  the  security  of  first  liens  upon 
homes  or  combinations  of  homes  and  busi- 
ness property  and  which  (1)  are  repayable 
vrtthln  a  period  of  eighteen  months,  (2) 
provide  that  Interest  payments  be  made  at 
least  semiannually,  and  (3)  do  not  exceed 
80  per  centum  of  the  appraised  value  of  the 
property  Involved.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
paragraph  the  term  "flrEt  Uens"  includes  the 
assignment  of  the  whole  of  the  beneficial 
Interest  in  a  trust  having  a  corporate  trustee 
whereunder  real  estate  held  In  the  trust  can 
be  subjected  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  obli- 
gation or  obligations  secured  with  the  same 
priority  as  a  first  mortgage,  a  first  deed  of 
trust,  or  a  first  trust  deed  In  the  Jurisdiction 
where  the  real  estate  Is  located. 

Without  regard  to  any  other  provision  of 
this  subsection  except  the  area  restriction, 
any  such  association  is  authorized  to  Invest 
an  amount  not  exceeding  at  any  one  time 
5  per  centum  of  Its  assets  In  amortized  loans 
or  participating  interests  therein  which  are 
secured  by  first  Uens  upon  Improved  real 
estate  used  to  provide  housing  facilities  for 
the  aging,  subject  to  the  following  qualifica- 
tions : 

(1)  each  such  loan  shall  be  repayable 
within  a  period  of  30  years; 

(2)  no  such  loan  shall  exceed  90  per 
centum  of  the  appraised  value  of  the  Im- 
proved real  estate  given  as  security  therefor; 
and 

(3)  each  such  loan — 

(A)  shall  be  made  upon  and  secured  by 
real  estate  which  Is  Improved  by  housing 
accommodations,  Individual  or  multiple,  de- 
signed for  the  purpose  of  providing  accom- 
modations for  occupancy  by  aging  persons, 
or  of  providing  rest  homes  or  nursing  homes, 
so  constructed  or  altered  as  to  be  suitable 
primarily  for  the  occupancy  of  persons  over 
fifty-five  years  of  age  and  limited  principally 
to  the  occupancy  of  such  persons;  and 

(B)  shall  be  made  for  the  Implementa- 
tion of  the  purpose  described  in  clause  (A). 

Without  regard  to  any  other  provision  of 
this  subsection,  any  such  association  Is  au- 
thorized to  invest  not  more  than  5  per 
centiun  of  Its  assets  In.  or  in  Interests  In, 
real  property  located  within  urban  renewal 
areas  as  defined  In  subsection  (a)  of  section 
1460  of  Title  42  and  obligations  secured  by 
first  Uens  on  real  property  so  located,  but  no 
Investment  shall  be  made  by  an  association 
under  this  sentence  In  real  property  or  any 
Interest  therein  If  the  aggregate  Investment 
of  the  association  under  this  sentence  In  real 
property  and  interests  therein,  determined  as 
prescribed  by  tbe  Board,  would  thereupon 
exceed  2  per  centum  of  the  assets  of  the  as- 
sociation. 

Without  regard  to  any  other  provision  of 
this  subsection,  any  such  association  whose 
general  reserves,  surplus,  and  undivided  prof- 
Its  aggregate  a  sum  in  excess  of  5  p)er  centum 
of  its  wnthdrawable  accounts  Is  authorized  to 
Invest  m,  to  lend  to.  or  to  commit  Itself  to 
lend  to  any  business  development  credit  cor- 
poration Incorporated  In  the  State  In  which 
the  head  office  of  such  association  Is  situated. 
In  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent 
as  the  statutes  of  such  State  authorize  a  sav- 
ings and  loan  association  organized  under 
the  laws  of  said  State  to  Invest  in,  to  lend  to, 
or  commit  Itself  to  lend  to  such  business 
development  credit  corporation,  but  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  such  Investments,  loans, 
and  commitments  of  any  such  association 
outstanding  at  any  time  shall  not  exceed 
one-half  of  1  per  centum  of  the  total  out- 
standing loans  made  by  such  association,  or 
8250,000.  whichever  Is  the  lesser. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  section  the  terms 
"real  property"  and  "real  estate"  shall  In- 
clude a  leasehold  or  subleasehold  estate  In 
real  property  under  a  lease  or  sublease  the 
term  of  which  does  not  expire,  or  which  is 
renewable  automatically  or  at  the  option  of 
the  holder  (or  at  the  option  of  the  associa- 
tion) so  as  not  to  expire,  for  at  least  ten 
years  beyond  the  maturity  of  the  debt. 


Any  such  association  is  authorized  to 
Invest  In  the  capital  stock,  obligations,  or 
other  securities  of  any  corporation  organized 
imder  the  laws  of  the  State,  District,  Com- 
monwealth, territory,  or  possession  in  which 
the  home  office  of  the  association  is  located, 
if  the  entire  capital  stock  of  such  corpora- 
tion is  available  for  purchase  only  by  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  of  that  State,  Dis- 
trict. Commonwealth,  territory,  or  possession 
and  by  Federal  savings  and  loan  associations 
having  their  home  offices  therein,  but  no 
association  may  make  any  investment  under 
this  sentence  if  its  aggregate  outstanding 
investment  under  this  sentence,  determined 
as  prescribed  by  the  Board,  would  thereupon 
exceed  1  per  centum  of  Its  assets. 

Without  regard  to  any  other  provUlon  of 
this  subsection,  any  such  association  may, 
to  such  extent  as  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  may  by  regulation  permit.  Invest 
in  loans,  and  Interests  in  loans,  (1)  secured 
by  mortgages  as  to  which  the  association 
has  the  benefit  of  Insurance  under  title  X 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  or  of  a  commit- 
ment or  agreement  lor  such  Insurance,  or 
(2)  guaranteed  by  the  President  under  sec- 
tion 2184  of  "ntle  22,  as  amended.  Invest- 
ments under  clause  (1)  of  this  paragraph 
shall  not  be  Included  in  any  percentage  of 
assets  or  other  percentage  referred  to  in  this 
subsection.  Investments  under  clause  (2)  of 
this  paragraph  shall  not  exceed.  In  the  case 
of  any  association,  1  per  centum  of  tbe  assets 
of  such  association. 

No  building  and  loan  association  incor- 
porated under  the  laws  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  organized  in  such  District  or 
doing  business  in  such  District  shall  estab- 
lish any  branch  or  move  Ite  principal  office 
or  any  branch  without  the  prior  written  ap- 
proval of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board, 
and  no  other  building  and  loan  association 
shall  establish  any  branch  In  such  District 
or  move  Its  principal  office  or  any  branch  In 
such  District  without  such  approval.  As  used 
In  the  sentence  next  preceding,  "branch" 
means  any  office,  place  of  business,  or  facility, 
other  than  the  principal  office  as  defined  by 
the  Board,  of  a  building  and  loan  association 
at  which  accounts  are  opened  or  payments 
thereon  are  received  or  withdrawals  there- 
from are  paid,  or  any  other  office,  place  of 
business,  or  facUlty  of  a  buUdlng  and  loan 
association  defined  by  the  Board  as  a  branch 
within  the  meaning  of  such  sentence,  and  as 
used  In  such  sentence  and  In  this  sentence 
"building  and  loan  association"  means  any 
Incorporated  or  unincorporated  building, 
building  or  loan,  buUdlng  and  loan,  savings 
and  loan,  or  homestead  associations  or  co- 
operative bask. 

ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  ACT  OF  1964 

(P.  L.  88-452) 

»  •  •  •  • 

TITLE  I— YOUTH  PROGRAMS 
.  .  •  •  • 

[Part  C — Work-Studt  Programs*" 
[statement  of  purpose 
[Sec.  141.*"  The  purpose  of  this  part  Is  to 
stimulate  and  promote  the  part-time  em- 
ployment of  students,  particularly  students 
from  low-Income  families,  in  Institutions  of 
higher  education  who  are  in  need  of  the 
earnings  from  buch  employment  to  pursue 
courses  of  study  at  such  institutions. 

[allotments     to     STATES 

[Sec.  142.'"  (a)  Prom  the  sums  appropriat- 
ed to  carry  out  this  title  for  a  fiscal  year,  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  (hereinafter  In 
this  part  referred  to  as  the  "Commissioner") 
shall  reserve  the  amount  needed  for  making 
grants  under  section  123.  Not  to  exceed  2  per 


«  Repeal  of  this  part  is  to  become  effective 
with  fiscal  year  1970,  concomitantly  with  the 
becoming  effective  of  the  new  pt.  A  of  title 
rv  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1966  (con- 
solidated student  assistance  program) . 
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centum  of  the  amount  so  reserved  shall  be 
allotted  by  the  Director  among  Puerto  Rico. 
Guam.  American  Samo*.  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  the  Virgin  Islands 
according  to  their  respective  needs  for  as- 
sistance under  this  part.  The  remainder  of 
the  sums  so  r?^served  shall  be  allotted  among 
the  States  as  provided  In  subsection  (b). 

[(b)  Of  the  sums  being  allotted  under  thU 
subsection — 

1(1)  one-third  shall  be  allott«d  by  the 
Commissioner  among  the  States  so  that  the 
iiUotment  to  each  State  under  this  clause 
will  be  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  such  one-third  as  the  number  of  persons 
enrolled  on  a  full-time  basis  In  instltuUona 
of  higher  education  In  such  State  bears  to 
the  toUl  number  of  persons  enrolled  on  a 
full-time  basis  In  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation in  all  the  States 

1(2)  one-third  shall  be  allotted  by  the 
Commissioner  among  the  States  so  that  the 
allotment  to  each  State  under  this  clause  will 
be  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
such  one- third  as  the  number  of  high  school 
graduates  (as  defined  In  secUon  103(d)(3) 
of  the  Higher  Education  PaclllUea  Act  of 
1963)  of  such  SUte  bears  to  the  total  num- 
ber of  sucti  -high  school  graduates  of  all  the 
States,  and- 

[(3)  one-third  shall  be  allotted  by  him 
among  the  States  so  that  the  allotment  to 
each  State  under  this  clause  will  be  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such 
one-third  as  the  number  of  related  children 
under  eighteen  years  of  age  living  in  families 
with  annual  Incomes  of  less  than  $3,000  In 
such  State  bears  to  the  number  of  related 
children  under  eighteen  years  of  age  living 
In  families  with  annual  Incomes  of  less  than 
$3,000  In  all  the  States. 

[(C)  The  amount  of  any  State's  allotment 
which  has  not  been  granted  to  an  institution 
of  higher  education  under  section  123  at  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  appropriated 
shall  be  reallotted  by  the  Commissioner  In 
such  manner  as  he  determines  will  best  assist 
in  achieving  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
Amounts  reallotted  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  available  for  making  grants  under 
section  123  until  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
next  succeeding  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
appropriated. 

[(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"State"  does  not  include  Puerto  Rico.  Ouam. 
American  Samoa,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

[CBANTS     roa     WORK-STUDY     PKOCKAMS 

[Sec.  143."  I  a)  The  Commissioner  Is  au- 
thorized to  enter  Into  agreements  with  In- 
stitutions of  higher  education  under  which 
the  Commissioner  will  make  grants  to  such 
institutions  to  assist  In  the  operation  of 
work-study  programs  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided. 
[(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  part — 
[(1)  The  term  "institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation" means  an  educational  Institution  in 
any  State  which  (A)  admits  as  regular  stu* 
dents  only  persons  having  a  certificate  of 
graduation  from  a  school  providing  secondary 
education,  or  the  recognized  equivalent  of 
such  certificate.  (B)  Is  legally  authorized 
within  such  State  to  provide  a  program  of 
education  t>eyond  secondary  education.  (C) 
provides  an  educational  program  for  which  It 
awards  a  bachelor's  degree  or  provides  not 
less  than  a  two-year  program  which  is  ac- 
ceptable for  full  credit  toward  such  a  degree. 
(D)  Is  a  public  or  other  nonprofit  institution, 
and  E)  Is  accredited  by  a  nationally  recog- 
nized accrediting  agency  or  association  ap- 
proved by  the  Commissioner  for  this  purpose 
or.  If  not  so  accredited,  (li  Is  an  Institution 
with  reapect  to  which  the  Commissioner  has 
determined  that  there  Is  satisfactory  assur- 
ance, considering  the  resources  available  to 


the  InstltuUon.  the  period  of  time.  If  any. 
during  which  It  has  operated,  ihe  effort  It  Is 
making  to  meet  accreditation  standards,  and 
the  purpose  for  which  this  determination  Is 
being  made,  that  the  Institution  will  meet 
the  accreditation  standards  of  such  an  agency 
or  association  within  a  reasonable  time  or 
(ill  Is  an  Institution  whose  crediu  are  ac- 
cepted on  transfer  by  not  less  than  three  in- 
stitutions which  are  so  accredited,  for  credit 
on  the  same  basis  as  If  transferred  from  an 
institution  so  accredited.  SJuch  term  also  In- 
cludes any  public  or  other  nonprofit  col- 
legiate or  associate  degree  school  of  nursing 
and  any  school  which  provides  not  less  than 
a  one-year  program  of  training  to  prepare 
studenu  for  gainful  employment  In  a  recog- 
nized occupation  and  which  meets  the  pro- 
visions of  clauses  (A).  (B).  (D).  and  (E).  If 
the  Commissioner  determines  that  a  par- 
ticular category  of  such  schools  does  not 
meet  the  requirements  of  clause  (E)  because 
there  Is  no  nationally  recognized  accrediting 
agency  or  association  qualified  to  accredit 
schools  In  such  category,  he  shall,  pending 
the  establishment  of  such  an  accrediting 
agency  or  association,  appoint  an  advisory 
committee,  composed  of  persons  specially 
qualified  to  evaluate  training  provided  by 
schools  In  such  category,  which  shall  (I)  pre- 
scribe the  standards  of  content,  scope,  and 
quality  which  must  be  met  in  order  to  qualify 
schools  In  such  category  to  parUclpate  In  the 
program  pursuant  to  this  part  and  (III  de- 
termine whether  particular  schools  not  meet- 
ing the  requirements  of  clause  (E)  meet 
those  standards.  For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, the  Commissioner  shall  publish  a  list 
of  naUonally  recognized  accrediting  agencies 
or  associations  which  he  determines  to  be 
reliable  authority  as  to  the  quality  of  train- 
ing offered. 

[(2)  The  term  "collegiate  school  of  nurs- 
ing" means  a  department,  division,  or  other 
administrative  unit  In  a  college  or  university 
which  provides  primarily  or  exclusively  an 
accredited  program  of  education  In  profes- 
sional nursing  and  allied  subjects  leading  to 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  bachelor  of 
science,  bachelor  of  nursing,  or  to  an  equiv- 
alent degree,  or  to  a  graduate  degree  In 
nursing. 

[(3)  The  term  "associate  degree  school  of 
nursing"  means  a  department,  division,  or 
other  admlnlstraUve  unit  in  a  Junior  col- 
lege, community  college,  college,  or  univer- 
sity which  provides  primarily  or  exclusively 
an  accredited  two-year  program  of  education 
in  professional  nursing  and  allied  subjects 
leading  to  an  associate  degree  In  nursing  or 
to  an  equivalent  degree. 

[(4)  The  term  "accredited"  when  applied 
to  any  program  of  nurse  education  means  a 
program  accredited  by  a  recognized  l)ody  or 
bodies  approved  for  such  purpose  by  the 
Commissioner. 

(coNomoNS  or  acrxxments 

[Sec.  144."  An  agreement  entered  Into  pur- 
suant to  section  123  shall — 

[(a)  provide  for  the  operation  by  the  In- 
stitution of  a  program  for  the  part-time  em- 
ployment of  Its  students  in  work  for  the  In- 
stitution Itself  or  work  in  the  public  Interest 
for  a  public  or  private  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion under  an  arrangement  between  the  In- 
stitution and  such  organization,  and  such 
work — 

[(1)  will  not  result  In  the  displacement  of 
employed  workers  or  Impair  existing  con- 
tracts for  services. 

[(2)  will  be  governed  by  such  conditions 
of  employment  as  will  be  appropriate  and 
reasonable  in  light  of  such  factors  as  type  of 
work  pertormed.  geographical  region,  and 
proficiency  of  the  ennployee.  and 

[(3)  does  not  Involve  the  construction,  op- 
eration, or  maintenance  of  so  much  of  any 
facility  as  la  used  or  Is  to  be  used  for  sec- 


tarian Instruction  or  as  a  place  for  religious 
worship: 

[(b)  provide  that  funds  granted  an  Insti- 
tution of  higher  education,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 123  may  be  used  only  to  make  payments 
to  students  participating  In  work-study  pro- 
grams, except  that  an  InstltuUon  may  use  a 
portion  of  the  sums  granted  to  It  to  meet  ad- 
ministrative expenses,  but  the  amount  so 
used  may  not  exceed  6  per  centum  of  the 
payments  made  by  the  Commissioner  to  such 
institution  for  that  part  of  the  work-study 
program  in  which  students  are  working  for 
public  or  nonprofit  organizations  other  than 
the  institution  Itself; 

[(c)  provide  that  In  the  selection  of  stu- 
dents for  employment  under  such  work- 
study  program  preference  shall  be  given  to 
students  from  low-Income  families  and  that 
employment  under  such  work-study  pro- 
gram shall  be  furnished  only  to  a  student 
who  (1)  Is  In  need  of  the  earnings  from 
such  employment  In  order  to  pursue  a  course 
of  sfidy  at  such  Institution.  (2)  Is  capable 
m  the  opinion  of  the  institution,  of  main- 
taining good  standing  in  such  course  of  !.tudy 
while  employed  under  the  program  covered 
by  the  agreement,  and  (3)  has  been  accepted 
for  enrollment  as  a  full-time  student  at  the 
Institution  or.  in  the  case  of  a  student  al- 
ready enrolled  In  and  attending  the  Insti- 
tution. Is  In  good  standing  and  In  full-time 
attendance  there  either  r.s  an  undergradu- 
ate, graduate,  or  professional  student: 

[(d)  provide  that  the  average  hours  of 
employment  of  a  student  under  such  work- 
study  program,  shall  not  exceed  fifteen  per 
week  over  a  semester,  or  other  term  used  by 
the  Institution  In  awarding  credits,  during 
which   the   student   is  enrolled   In  classes. 

[(e)  provide  that  In  each  fiscal  year  dur- 
ing which  the  agreement  remains  In  effect, 
the  Institution  shall  expend  (from  sources 
other  than  payments  under  this  part)  for 
the  employment  of  lu  students  (whether 
or  not  In  employment  eligible  for  assistance 
under  this  part)  an  amount  that  Is  not  less 
than  Its  average  annual  expenditure  for  such 
employment  during  the  three  fiscal  years 
preceding  the  f;scal  year  In  which  the  agree- 
ment Is  entered  Into: 

[(f)  provide  that  the  Federal  share  ri  the 
compensation  of  students  employed  In  the 
work-study  program  In  accordance  with  the 
agreement  will  not  exceed  90  per  centum 
of  such  compensation  for  work  performed 
durtn?  the  period  ending  three  years  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  85  per 
centum  during  the  fourth  year  after  such 
date.  80  per  centum  during  the  fifth  year 
after  such  date,  and  75  per  centum  there- 
after; 

[(g)  Include  provisions  designed  to  make 
employment  under  such  work-study  pro- 
gram, or  equivalent  employment  offered  or 
arranged  for  by  the  Institution,  reasonably 
.available  (to  the  extent  of  available  funds) 
'to  all  eligible  students  in  the  Institution 
In  need  thereof;  and 

[(h)  Include  such  other  provisions  as  the 
Commissioner  shall  deem  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
pari. 

[SOURCES  OF  MATCHING  FUNDS 

[Sec.  145.'"  Nothing  In  this  part  shall  be 
construed  as  restricting  the  source  (other 
than  this  part)  from  which  the  Institution 
may  pay  Its  share  of  the  compensation  of  a 
student  employed  under  a  work-study  pro- 
gram covered  by  an  agreement  under  this 
part,  and  such  share  may  be  paid  to  such 
student  In  the  form  of  services  and  equip- 
ment (including  tuition,  room,  board,  and 
books)  furnished  by  such  institution. 
[equitablj:  distribution  of  assistance 

[Sec.  126."  The  Commissioner  shall  estab- 
lish criteria  designed  to  achieve  such  dis- 
tribution of  assistance  under  this  part  amon|< 
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institutions  of  higher  education  within  a 
State  as  will  most  effectively  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.l  *" 

NATIONAL  VOCATIONAL  STUDENT  LOAN 

INSURANCE  ACT  OP  1965  " 

[statement  of  purpose  and  appropriations 

authorized 

[Sec.  2.  (a)  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to 
enable  the  Commissioner  (1)  to  encourage 
States  and  nonprofit  private  Institutions  and 
organizations  to  establish  adequate  loan  In- 
surance programs  for  Btudente  In  eligible  in- 
stitutions (as  defined  in  section  17).  (2)  to 
provide  a  Federal  program  of  student  loan  in- 
.surance  for  students  who  do  not  have  reason- 
able access  to  a  State  or  private  nonprofit 
program  of  student  loan  insurance  covered 
by  an  agreement  under  section  9(b),  and  (3) 
to  pay  a  portion  of  the  interest  on  loans  to 
qualltied  students  which  are  insured  under 
this  Act  or  under  a  program  of  a  State  or  of 
a  nonprofit  institution  or  organization 
which  meets  the  requirements  of  section 
9ia)(l)(A). 

[(b>  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
Act — 

[(1)  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  vocational  student  loan  Insurance 
fund  < established  by  section  13)  (A)  the 
sum  of  $250,000.  and  (B)  such  further  sums, 
If  any,  as  may  become  necessary  lor  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  vocational  student  loan  Insur- 
ance fund, 

[(2)  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated, for  payments  under  section  9  with  re- 
spect to  Interest  on  insured  loans,  such  sums 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1966,  and 
succeeding  fiscal  years,  as  may  be  required 
therefor,  and 

[(3)  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated the  sum  of  $1,875,000  for  making  ad- 
vances pursuant  to  section  3  for  the  reserve 
funds  of  State  and  nonprofit  private  student 
loan  insurance  programs. 
Sums  appropriated  under  clauses  ( 1 )  and 
1 2)  of  this  subsection  shall  remain  avall- 
a);le  until  expended,  and  sums  appropriated 
under  clause  (3)  of  this  subsection  shall  re- 
main available  for  advances  under  section  3 
until  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1968. 

[advances  for  reservi;  rxmos  of  state  and 
nonprofit  private  loan  insurance  pro- 
grams 

[Sec.  3.  (a)(1)  From  the  sums  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  clause  (3)  of  section  2(b). 
the  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  make  ad- 
vances to  any  State  with  which  he  has  made 
an  agreement  pursuant  to  section  9(b)  for 
the  purpose  of  helping  to  establish  or 
.strengthen  the  reserve  fund  of  the  student 
loan  Insurance  program  coverbd  by  that 
agreement.  If  for  any  of  the  fiscal  years  end- 
ing June  30.  1966,  June  30,  1967.  or  June  30, 
1968,  a  State  does  not  have  a  student  loan 
Insurance  program  covered  by  an  agreement 
pursuant  to  section  9(b),  and  the  Commis- 
sioner determines  after  consultation  with  the 
chief  executive  officer  of  that  State  that 
there  Is  no  reasonable  likelihood  that  the 
State  will  have  such  a  student  loan  insur- 
ance program  for  such  year,  the  Commis- 
sioner may  make  advances  for  such  year  for 


°"  The  bill  also  would  extend  the  appropri- 
ation authorization  for  this  '.vork-study  pro- 
gram through  fiscal  yeir  1969  (pending  the 
becoming  effective,  with  fiscal  year  1970.  of 
the  consolidated  student  assistance  program 
in  the  new  pt.  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1963).  That  extension  Is  to 
be  found  In  the  amendment  to  sec.  442  of 
that  act  which  Is  not  part  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of   1964. 

'.'.■'•'.:!»!  t'li.s  act  would,  technically,  be  re- 
pe.'itd.  it  would.  In  effect,  be  added,  with  con- 
comitant liberalizations,  to  title  IV.  pt.  B. 
f^f  the  Hlshcr  Ettuoatlon  Act  of  1965.  as  shown 
In  the  comparative  print  for  that  part. 


the  same  purpose  to  one  or  more  nonprofit 
private  institutions  or  organizations  with 
which  he  has  made  an  agreement  pursuant 
to  section  9(D)  In  order  to  enable  students 
in  that  State  to  participate  in  a  program 
of  student  loan  insurance  covered  by  such 
an  agreement.  The  Commis-'ioner  may  make 
advances  under  this  subsection  both  to  a 
State  program  with  which  he  has  such  an 
agreement  and  to  one  or  more  nonprofit  pri- 
vate Institutions  or  organizations  with  which 
he  has  such  an  agreement  In  that  State  If 
he  determines  that  such  advances  are  neces- 
sary in  order  that  students  In  each  eligible 
institution  have  access  through  such  insti- 
tution to  a  student  loan  insurance  program 
which  meets  the  requirements  of  section 
9(b)(1). 

[(2)  Advances  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  upon  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions ( including  conditions  relating  to  the 
time  or  times  of  payment)  consistent  with 
the  requirements  of  section  9(b)  as  the 
Commissioner  determines  will  best  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  section.  .Advances 
made  by  the  Commissioner  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  repaid  within  such  period  as 
the  Commissioner  may  deem  to  be  appro- 
priate in  each  case  in  the  light  of  the  matu- 
rity and  solvency  of  the  reserve  fund  for 
which  the  advance  was  made 

[(b)  The  total  of  the  advances  to  any 
State  pursuant  to  subsection  (ai  may  not 
exceed  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  2V2  per  centum  of  $75,000,000  as  the 
population  of  that  State  aged  eighteen  to 
twenty-two,  Inclusive,  bears  to  the  total 
population  of  all  the  States  aged  eighteen 
to  twenty-two,  inclusive.  If  the  amount  so 
determined  for  any  State,  however,  is  less 
than  $10,000.  It  shall  be  Increased  to  $10,000 
and  the  total  of  the  Increases  thereby  re- 
quired shall  be  derived  by  proportionately 
reducing  ( but  not  below  $10,000)  the  amount 
so  determined  for  each  of  the  remaining 
States.  Advances  to  nonprofit  private  Insti- 
tutions and  organizations  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  may  be  in  such  amounts  as  the 
Commissioner  determines  will  best  achieve 
the  purposes  for  which  they  are  made,  ex- 
cept that  the  sum  of  (1)  advances  to  such 
Institutions  and  organizations  for  the  bene- 
fit of  students  in  any  State  plus  (2)  the 
amounts  advanced  to  such  State,  may  not 
exceed  the  maximum  amount  which  may 
be  advanced  to  that  State  pursuant  to  the 
first  two  sentences  of  this  subsection.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  popula- 
tion aged  eighteen  to  twenty-two,  inclusive, 
of  each  State  and  of  all  the  States  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Commissioner  on  the 
basis  of  the  most  satisfactory  data  avail- 
able to  him. 

[effect  op  adequate  non-federal 
programs    • 

[Sec.  4.  The  Commissioner  shall  not  Issue 
certificates  of  Insurance  under  section  11  to 
lenders  In  a  State  If  he  determines  that 
every  eligible  Institution  has  reasonable  ac- 
cess In  that  State  to  a  State  or  private  non- 
profit student  loan  insurance  program  which 
is  covered  by  an  agreement  under  section 
9(b). 

[scope  and  duration  of  loan  insurance 

PROGRAM 

[Sec.  5.  (a)  The  total  principal  amount  of 
new  loans  made  and  Installments  paid  pur- 
suant to  lines  of  credit  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 17)  to  students  covered  by  insurance 
under  this  Act  shall  not  exceed  $75,000,000  In 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966.  and  In 
each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years. 
Thereafter.  Insurance  pursuant  to  this  part 
may  be  granted  only  for  loans  made  (or  for 
loan  Installments  paid  pursuant  to  lines  of 
credit!  to  enable  students,  who  have  ob- 
tained prior  loans  Insured  under  this  Act.  to 
continue  or  complete  their  educational  pro- 
grams; but  no  Insurance  may  be  granted  for 


any    loan   made   or   Installment   paid   after 
June  30.  1972. 

[(b)  The  Commissioner  may,  If  he  finds 
It  necessary  to  do  so  In  order  to  assure  an 
equitable  distribution  of  the  benefits  of  this 
Act,  assign,  within  the  maximum  amounts 
specified  in  subsection  (a).  Insurance  quotas 
applicable  to  eligible  lenders,  or  to  States 
or  areas,  and  may  from  time  to  time  reassign 
unused  portions  of  these  quotas. 

[limitations  on  individual  loans  and  on 
insurance 

[Sec.  6.  (a)  No  loan  or  loans  by  one  or 
more  eligible  lenders  In  exce.=;s  of  $1,000  In 
the  aggregate  to  any  student  in  any  academic 
year  or  its  equivalent  sliall  be  covered  by 
Insurance  under  this  Act.  The  aggregate  in- 
sured unpaid  principal  amount  of  all  such 
Insured  loans  made  to  nny  student  shall  not 
at  any  time  exceed  $2,000.  The  annual  Insur- 
able limit  per  student  shall  not  be  deemed 
to  be  exceeded  by  a  line  of  credit  under  which 
actual  payments  by  the  lender  to  the  bor- 
rower will  not  be  made  in  any  year  In  excess 
of  the  annual  limit. 

[(b)  The  Insurance  liability  on  any  loan 
Insured  under  this  Act  fhall  ijc  100  per 
centum  of  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  prin- 
cipal amount  of  the  loan.  Such  Insurance 
liability  shall  not  Include  liability  tor  In- 
terest whether  or  not  that  Interest  has  been 
added  to  the  principal  amount  of  the  loan. 

[SOURCES  OF  funds 

[Sec.  7.  Loans  made  by  eligible  lenders  In 
accordance  with  this  Act  shall  be  insurable 
whether  made  from  funds  fully  owned  by  the 
lender  or  from  funds  held  by  the  lender  in 
a  trust  or  similar  capacity  and  available  for 
such  loans. 

[eligibility  of  student  borrowers  and  terms 
OP  student  loans 

[Sec.  8.  (a)  A  loan  by  an  eligible  lender 
shall  be  insurable  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  only  if — 

[(1)  made  to  a  student  who  (A)  has  been 
accepted  for  enrollment  at  an  eligible  insti- 
tution or.  in  the  case  of  a  student  already 
attending  such  Institution,  is  In  good  stand- 
ing there  as  determined  by  the  institution. 
and  (B)  Is  carrying  at  least  one-half  of  the 
normal  full-time  workload  as  determined  by 
the  Institution,  and  (C)  has  provided  the 
lender  with  a  statement  of  the  Institution 
which  sets  forth  a  schedule  of  the  tuition 
and  fees  applicable  to  that  student  and  Its 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  board  and  room  lor 
such  a  student;  and 

[(2)  evidenced  by  a  note  or  other  written 
agreement  which — 

[(A)  Is  made  without  security  and  with- 
out endorsement,  except  that  If  the  borrow- 
er is  a  minor  and  such  note  or  other  written 
agreement  executed  by  him  would  not.  under 
the  applicable  law,  create  a  binding  obliga- 
tion, endorsement  may  be  required, 

[(B)  provides  for  repayment  (except  as 
provided  in  subsection  (c))  of  the  principal 
amount  of  the  loan  in  installments  over  a 
period  of  not  less  than  three  years  (unless 
sooner  repaid)  nor  more  than  six  years  begin- 
ning not  earlier  than  nine  months  nor  later 
than  one  year  after  the  date  on  which  the 
student  ceases  to  carry  at  an  eligible  insti- 
tution at  least  one-half  the  normal  full-time 
academic  workload  as  determined  by  the  in- 
stitution In  accordance  with  regulations  of 
the  Commissioner,  except  (i»  as  provided  in 
clause  (C)  below,  (li)  that  the  period  of 
the  loan  may  not  exceed  nine  years  from  the 
execution  of  the  note  or  written  agreement 
evidencing  it  and  (ill)  the  note  or  other  writ- 
ten Instrument  may  contain  such  pro\  Isions 
relating  to  repayment  in  the  event  of  de- 
fault In  the  payment  of  interest  or  in  the 
payment  of  the  cost  of  Insurance  premiums, 
cr  other  default  by  the  borrower,  as  may  be 
authorized  by  regulations  of  the  Commis- 
sioner In  effect  at  ine  time  the  loan  is  made. 

[(C)  provides  that  periodic  Installments  of 
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principal  need  not  be  paid,  but  Interest  shall 
accrue  and  be  paid,  during  any  period  (I) 
during  which  the  borrower  is  pursuing  a  full- 
time  course  of  study  at  an  Institution  of 
higher  education  or  at  a  comparable  Institu- 
tion outside  the  States  approved  for  this  pur- 
pose by  the  Commissioner,  (It)  not  In  excess 
of  three  years,  during  which  the  borrower  Is 
a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States,  or  (111)  not  In  excess  of  three  years 
during  which  the  borrower  Is  In  service  as  a 
volunteer  under  the  Peace  Corps  Act.  and  any 
such  period  shall  not  be  included  In  deter- 
mining the  six-year  period  or  the  nine-year 
period  provided  In  clause  (B)  above. 

C(D)  provides  for  Interest  on  the  unpaid 
principal  balance  of  the  loan  at  a  yearly  rate, 
not  exceeding  the  applicable  maximum  rate 
prescribed  and  defined  by  the  Secretary 
(Within  the  limits  set  forth  In  subsection 
(b)  I  on  a  national,  regional,  or  other  appro- 
priate baals.  which  interest  shall  be  payable 
in  Installments  over  the  period  of  the  loan 
except  that.  If  provided  In  the  note  or  other 
written  agreement,  any  Interest  payable  by 
the  student  may  be  deferred  until  not  later 
than  the  date  upon  which  repayment  of  the 
first  installment  of  principal  falls  due.  In 
which  case  Interest  that  has  so  accrued  dur- 
ing that  parted  may  be  added  on  that  date 
to  the  prinPtpal  (but  without  thereby  In- 
creasing the  insurance  liability  under  this 
Act). 

C(E)  provides  that  the  lender  will  not  col- 
lect or  attempt  to  collect  from  the  borrower 
any  portion  of  the  Interest  on  the  note  which 
Is  payable  by  the  Commissioner  under  this 
Act. 

C(P)  entitles  the  student  borrower  to  accel- 
erate without  penalty  repayment  of  the  whole 
or  any  part  of  the  loan,  and 

[(O)  contains  such  other  tenns  and  condi- 
tions, consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  EUid  with  the  regulations  Issued  by  the 
Commissioner  pursuant  to  this  Act.  as  may 
be  agreed  upon  by  the  parties  to  such  loan. 
Including,  If  agreed  upon,  a  provision  requir- 
ing the  borrower  to  pay  to  the  lender.  In 
addition  to  principal  and  Interest,  amounts 
equal  to  the  Insurance  premiums  payable 
by  the  lender  to  the  Commissioner  with  re- 
spect to  such  loan. 

C(b)  No  maximum  rate  of  Interest  pre- 
scribed and  defined  by  the  Secretary  for  the 
purposes  of  clause  (3)  (D)  of  subsection  (a) 
may  exceed  6  per  centum  per  annum  on  the 
unpaid  principal  balance  of  the  loan,  except 
that  under  circumstances  which  threaten  to 
Impede  the  carrying  out  of  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.  one  or  more  of  such  maximum  rates 
of  Interest  may  be  as  high  as  7  per  centum 
per  annum  on  the  unpaid  principal  balance 
of  the  loan. 

[(c)  The  total  of  the  payments  by  a  bor- 
rower during  any  year  of  any  repayment 
period  with  repect  to  the  aggregate  amount 
of  all  loans  to  that  borrower  which  are  In- 
sured under  this  Act  shall  ttot  be  less  than 
t360  or  the  balance  of  all  such  loans  ( together 
with  interest  thereon  i .  whichever  amount  Is 
less. 

CrEOniAL     PAYHENTS    TO     %ZJtVCT    STUDENT 
INTEXXST    COSTS 

ISec.  9.  (a)(1)  Bach  student  who  has  re- 
ceived a  loan — 

C(A)   which  Is  Insured  under  this  Act: 

Ci  B)  which  was  made  for  study  at  an  eligi- 
ble Institution  under  a  State  student  loan 
program  (meeting  criteria  prescribed  by  the 
Commissioner),  and  which  was  contracted 
for,  and  paid  to  the  student,  within  the  peri- 
od specified  by  paragraph  (4) :  or 

ClO  which  Is  Insured  under  a  program  of 
a  State  or  of  a  nonprofit  private  institution 
or  organization,  which  was  contracted  for, 
and  paid  to  the  student,  within  the  period 
specified  In  paragraph  (4).  and  which — 

[(1)  In  the  case  of  a  loan  Insured  prior  to 
July  1.  1967.  was  made  by  an  eligible  lender 
and  la  Insured  under  a  program  which  meets 
the   requirement*  of  subparagraph    (E)    of 


suljsection  (b)(1)  and  provide*  that  repay- 
ment of  such  loan  shall  be  In  installments 
t>egtnnlng  not  earlier  than  sixty  days  after 
the  student  ceaae*  to  pursue  a  course  of 
study  (a*  described  In  aubparagraph  (O)  of 
subaecUon  (b)(1)  at  an  eligible  institution, 
or 

C(U)  in  the  ca*«  of  a  loan  Insured  after 
June  30,  1907,  I--  Insured  under  a  program 
covered  by  an  ugreement  made  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b), 

and  whose  adjusted  family  Income  is  le** 
than  tl&.CXX)  at  the  time  of  execution  of  the 
note  or  written  agreement  evidencing  such 
loan,  shall  be  entitled  to  have  paid  on  hi* 
behalf  and  for  his  account  to  the  holder  of 
the  loan,  over  the  period  of  the  loan,  a  por- 
tion of  the  Interest  on  the  loan.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  thl*  paragraph,  the  adjusted  family 
income  of  a  student  shall  be  determined 
pursuant  to  regulations  of  the  Commissioner 
In  effect  at  the  time  of  the  execution  of  the 
note  or  written  agreement  evidencing  the 
loan.  Such  regulations  shall  provide  for  tak- 
ing into  account  such  factors.  Including 
family  size,  as  the  Commissioner  deems  ap- 
propriate. 

C(3)  The  portion  of  the  interest  on  a  loan 
which  a  student  Is  entitled  to  have  paid  on 
his  behalf  and  for  his  account  to  the  holder 
of  the  loan  pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall 
be  equal  to  the  total  amount  of  the  Interest 
on  the  unpaid  principal  amount  of  the  loan 
which  accrues  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the 
repayment  period  of  the  loan,  and  3  per 
centum  per  annum  of  the  unpaid  principal 
amount  of  the  loan  (excluding  interest  which 
has  been  added  to  principal)  thereafter;  but 
such  portion  of  the  interest  on  a  loan  shall 
not  exceed,  for  any  period,  the  amount  of 
the  interest  on  that  loan  which  Is  payable  by 
the  student  after  taking  Into  consideration 
the  amount  of  any  Interest  on  that  loan 
which  the  student  is  entitled  to  have  paid 
on  his  behalf  for  that  period  under  any  State 
or  private  loan  insurance  program.  In  the 
absence  of  fraud  by  the  lender,  that  deter- 
mination shall  be  final  so  far  as  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  Commissioner  to  pay  a  portion  of 
the  Interest  on  a  loan  is  concerned.  The  hold- 
er uf  a  loan  with  respect  to  which  payments 
ure  required  to  be  made  under  this  section 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  a  contractual  right, 
a*  against  the  United  States,  to  receive  from 
the  Commissioner  the  portion  of  interest 
which  has  been  so  determined.  The  Commis- 
sioner shall  pay  this  i>ortion  of  the  Interest 
to  the  bolder  of  the  loan  on  behaU  of  and 
for  the  account  of  the  borrower  at  such 
times  as  may  be  specified  In  regulations  in 
force  when  the  applicable  agreement  entered 
Into  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  was  nuule. 
or  If  the  loan  was  made  by  a  State  or  Is  In- 
sured under  a  program  which  Is  not  covered 
by  such  an  agreement,  at  such  times  as  may 
be  specified  in  regulations  In  force  at  the 
time  the  loan  was  paid  to  the  student. 

C(3)  Each  holder  of  a  loan  with  respect  to 
which  payments  of  Interest  are  required  to  be 
made  by  the  Commissioner  shall  submit  to 
the  Commissioner,  at  such  time  or  times  and 
In  such  manner  as  he  may  prescribe,  state- 
ments containing  such  Information  as  may 
be  required  by  or  pursuant  to  regulation  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Commissioner  to 
determine  the  amount  of  the  payment  which 
he  must  make  with  respect  to  that  loan. 

C(4)  The  period  referred  to  In  subpara- 
graphs (B)  and  (C)  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  shall  begin  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  and  end  on  June  30.  1968, 
except  that.  In  the  case  of  a  loan  made  or  In- 
sured under  a  student  loan  or  loan-  Insurance 
program,  to  enable  a  student  who  has  ob- 
tained a  prior  loan  made  or  Insured  under 
such  program  to  continue  his  educational 
program,  such  period  shall  end  on  June  30, 
1972. 

[(6)  No  payment  may  be  made  under  this 
section  with  respect  to  the  Interest  on  a  loan 
made  from  a  student  loan  fund  established 


under  title  II  of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1958. 

C(b)(l)  Any  State  or  any  nonprofit  private 
institution  or  organization  may  enter  Into  an 
.Tgreement  with  the  Commissioner  for  the 
piupoee  of  entitling  students  who  receive 
loans  which  are  Insured  under  a  student  loan 
Insurance  program  of  that  State,  Institution, 
or  organization  to  have  made  on  their  behalf 
payments  equal  to  those  provided  for  In  sub- 
section (a)  If  the  Commissioner  determine* 
that  the  student  loan  Insurance  program — 

C(A)  authorizes  the  Insurance  of  not  leas 
than  •1.000  in  loans  to  any  Individual  student 
in  any  academic  year  or  Its  equivalent  (as  de- 
termined under  regulations  of  the  Commis- 
sioner); 

C(B)  authorizes  the  Insurance  of  loans  to 
any  individual  student  for  at  least  two  aca- 
demic years  of  study  or  their  equivalent  (as 
determined  under  regulations  of  the  Com- 
missioner) : 

C(C)  provides  that  (i)  the  student  bor- 
rower shall  be  entitled  to  accelerate  without 
penalty  the  whole  or  any  part  of  an  Insured 
loan,  ( 11 )  the  period  of  any  Insured  loan  may 
not  exceed  nine  years  from  the  date  of  execu- 
tion of  the  note  or  other  written  evidence  of 
the  loan,  and  (111)  the  note  or  other  written 
evidence  of  any  loan  may  contain  such  pro- 
visions relating  to  repayment  In  the  event 
of  default  by  the  borrower  as  may  be  author- 
ized by  regulations  of  the  Commissioner  In 
effect  at  the  time  such  note  or  written  evi- 
dence was  executed: 

C(D)  subject  to  subparagraph  (C),  pro- 
vides that,  where  the  total  of  the  Insured 
loans  to  any  student  which  are  held  by  any 
one  person  exceeds  91,000,  repayment  of  such 
loans  shall  be  in  installments  over  a  period  of 
not  less  than  three  years  nor  more  than  six 
years  t>eglnnlng  not  earlier  than  nine  months 
nor  later  than  one  year  after  the  student 
ceases  to  pursue  a  full-time  course  of  study 
at  an  eligible  Institution,  except  that  If  the 
program  provides  for  the  Insurance  of  loans 
for  part-time  study  at  eligible  In&tltutlons 
the  program  shall  provide  that  such  repay- 
ment period  shall  begin  not  earlier  than  nine 
months  nor  later  than  one  year  after  the 
student  ceases  to  carry  at  an  eligible  Insti- 
tution at  least  one-half  the  normal  full-time 
academic  workload  as  determined  by  the 
Institution; 

[(E)  authorizes  Interest  on  the  unpaid 
balance  of  the  loan  at  a  yearly  rate  not  in 
excess  of  6  per  centum  per  annum  on  the 
unpaid  principal  balance  of  the  loan  (exclu- 
sive of  any  premium  for  Insurance  which 
may  be  passe<1  on  to  the  twrrower) ; 

[(F)  Insures  not  less  than  90  per  centum 
of  the  unpaid  principal  of  loans  Insured  un- 
der the  program: 

[(O)  does  not  provide  for  collection  of  an 
excessive  Insurance  premliun: 

[(H)  provides  that  the  benefits  of  the  loan 
insurance  program  will  not  be  denied  any 
«tudent  because  of  his  family  Income  or  lack 
of  need  If  his  adjusted  family  Income  at  the 
time  the  note  or  written  agreement  Is  ex- 
ecuted Is  less  than  $15,000  (as  determined 
pursuant  to  the  regulations  of  the  Commis- 
sioner prescribed  under  section  9(a)(1)); 

[(I)  provides  that  a  student  may  obtain 
Insurance  under  the  program  for  a  loan  for 
;''ny  year  of  study  at  an  eligible  institution; 
and 

[(J)  In  the  case  of  a  State  program,  pro- 
vides that  such  State  program  is  administered 
by  a  single  State  agency,  or  by  one  or  more 
nonprofit  private  Institutions  or  organiza- 
tions under  the  supervision  of  a  single  State 
agency. 

[(2)  Such  an  agreement  shall — 

[(A)  provide  that  the  holder  of  any  such 
loan  will  be  required  to  submit  to  the  Com- 
missioner, at  such  time  or  times  and  in  such 
manner  as  he  may  prescribe,  statements  con- 
taining such  Information  as  may  be  required 
by  or  pursuant  to  regulation  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  the  Commissioner  to  determine 
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the  amount  of  the  payment  which  he  must 
make  with  respect  to  that  loan; 

[(B)  Include  such  other  provisions  as  may 
be  necessary  to  protect  the  financial  Interest 
of  the  United  States  and  promote  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  and  as  are  agreed  to  by  the 
Commissioner  and  the  State  or  private  orga- 
nization or  Institution;  and 

[(C)  provide  for  making  such  reports  In 
such  form  and  containing  such  information 
as  the  Commi.isloner  may  reasonably  require 
to  carry  out  his  function  under  this  Act  and 
for  keeping  such  records  and  for  affording 
.such  access  thereto  as  the  Commissioner  may 
tind  necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and 
verification  of  such  reports. 

[DIRECT    LOANS 

[Sic.  10.  (a)  The  Commissioner  may  make 
a  direct  loan  to  any  student  who  would  be 
eligible  for  an  Insured  loan  under  this  Act  if 
(1)  in  the  particular  area  In  which  the 
student  resides  loans  which  are  Insurable 
under  this  Act  are  not  available  at  the  rate 
of  Interest  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  pur- 
suant to  section  8(a)(2)(D)  for  such  area, 
or  (2)  the  particular  student  has  been  unable 
to  obtain  an  Insured  loan  at  a  rate  of  In- 
terest which  does  not  exceed  such  rate  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary. 

[(b)  Loans  made  under  this  section  shall 
bear  Interest  at  the  rate  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  under  section  8(a)(2)(D)  for  the 
area  where  the  student  resides,  and  shall  be 
made  on  such  other  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  Commissioner  shall  prescribe,  which  shall 
conform  as  nearly  as  practicable  to  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  loans  insured  under  this 
Act. 

[(c)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated the  sum  of  •1,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1966  and  for  each  of  the  four 
succeeding  fiscal  years  to  carry  out  this 
section. 

[CERTIFICATES     OF     INSU«ANCE-EFFECTIVE     DATE 
OF    INStntANCE 

[Sec.  11.  (a)(1)  If,  upon  application  by 
an  eligible  lender,  made  upon  such  form, 
containing  such  Information,  and  supported 
by  such  evidence  as  the  Commissioner  may 
require,  and  otherwise  In  conformity  with 
this  section,  the  Commissioner  finds  that  the 
applicant  has  made  a  loan  to  an  eligible 
student  which  Is  Insurable  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  he  may  Issue  to  the 
applicant  a  certificate  of  Insurance  covering 
the  loan  and  setting  forth  the  amount  and 
terms  of  the  Insurance. 

[(2)  Insurance  evidenced  by  a  certificate 
of  Insurance  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)(1) 
shall  become  effective  upon  the  date  of 
issuance  of  the  certificate,  except  that  the 
Commissioner  is  authorized,  in  accordance 
with  regulations,  to  Issue  commitments  with 
respect  to  proposed  loans,  or  with  respect  to 
lines  (or  proposed  lines)  of  credit,  sub- 
mitted by  eligible  lenders,  and  In  that  event, 
upon  compliance  v(nth  subsection  (a)(1)  by 
the  lender,  the  certificate  of  insurance  may 
be  issued  effective  as  of  the  date  when  any 
loan,  or  any  payment  by  the  lender  pur- 
suant to  a  line  of  credit,  to  be  covered  by 
such  Insurance  was  made.  Such  Insurance 
shall  cease  to  be  effective  upon  sixty  days' 
default  by  the  lender  In  the  payment  of 
any  Installment  of  the  premiums  payable 
pursuant  to  subsection    (c). 

[(3)  An  application  submitted  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)(1)  shall  contain  (A)  an 
agreement  by  the  applicant  to  pay.  In 
accordance  with  regulations,  the  premiums 
lixed  by  the  Commissioner  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (c),  and  (B)  an  agreement  by  the 
applicant  that  If  the  loan  Is  covered  by 
Insurance  the  applicant  will  submit  such 
supplementary  reports  and  statements  dur- 
ing the  effective  period  of  the  loan  agree- 
ment, upon  such  forma,  at  such  times,  and 
containing  such  Information  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  prescribe  by  or  pursuant  to 
regulation. 


[(b)(1)  In  lieu  of  requiring  a  separate 
Insurance  application  and  issuing  a  separate 
certificate  of  insurance  for  each  student 
loan  made  by  an  eligible  lender  as  provided 
in  subsection  (a),  the  Commissioner  may,  in 
accordance  with  regulations  consistent  with 
section  5,  issue  to  any  eligible  lender  apply- 
ing therefor  a  certificate  of  comprehensive 
insurance  coverage  which  shall,  without 
further  action  by  the  Commissioner,  Insure 
all  Insurable  loans  made  by  that  lender,  on 
or  after  the  date  of  the  certificate  and  be- 
fore a  specified  cutoff  date,  within  the  limits 
of  an  aggregate  maximum  amount  stated  in 
the  certificate.  Such  regulations  may  pro- 
vide for  conditioning  such  Insurance,  with 
respect  to  any  loan,  upon  compliance  by  the 
lender  with  such  requirements  (to  be  stated 
or  incorporated  by  reference  in  the  certifi- 
cate) as  in  the  Commissioner's  Judgment 
will  best  achieve  the  purpose  of  this  subsec- 
tion while  protecting  the  financial  Interest 
of  the  United  States  and  promoting  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  Act,  including  (but  not 
limited  to)  provisions  as  to  the  reporting  of 
such  loans  and  Information  relevant  thereto 
to  the  Commissioner  and  as  to  the  payment 
of  initial  and  other  premiums  and  the  effect 
of  default  therein,  and  including  provision 
for  confirmation  by  the  Commissioner  from 
time  to  time  (through  endorsement  of  the 
certificate)  of  the  coverage  of  specific  new 
loans  by  such  certificate,  which  confirma- 
tion shall  be  incontestable  by  the  Com- 
missioner In  the  absence  of  fraud  or  mis- 
representation of  fact  or  patent  error. 

[(2)  If  the  holder  of  a  certificate  of  com- 
prehensive insurance  issued  under  this  sub- 
section grants  to  a  student  a  line  of  credit 
extending  beyond  the  cutoff  date  specified 
in  that  certificate,  loans  or  payments  thereon 
made  by  the  holder  after  that  date  pursuant 
to  the  line  of  credit  shall  not  be  deemed  to 
be  Included  In  the  coverage  of  that  certifi- 
cate except  as  may  be  specifically  provided 
therein;  but,  subject  to  the  limitations  of 
section  5,  the  Commissioner  may,  in  accord- 
ance vrtth  regulations,  make  commitments 
to  insure  such  future  loans  or  payments,  and 
such  commitments  may  be  honored  either  as 
pi'ovided  In  subsection  (a)  or  by  inclusion  of 
such  Insurance  In  comprehensive  coverage 
under  this  subsection  for  the  period  or  pe- 
riods In  which  such  future  loans  or  payments 
are  made. 

[(c)  The  Commissioner  shall,  pursuant  to 
regulations,  charge  for  insurance  on  each 
loan  under  this  Act  a  premium  in  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  one-fourth  of  1  per  centum 
per  year  of  the  unpaid  principal  amount  of 
such  loan  (excluding  Interest  added  to  prin- 
cipal, payable  in  advance,  at  such  time  and 
in  such  manner  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Commissioner.  Such  regulations  may  provide 
that  such  premium  shall  not  be  payable,  or 
if  paid  shall  be  refundable,  with  respect  to 
any  period  after  default  in  the  payment  of 
principal  or  Interest  or  after  the  borrower 
has  died  or  become  totally  and  permanently 
disabled,  If  (1)  notice  of  such  default  or 
other  event  has  been  duly  given,  and  (2)  re- 
quest for  payment  of  the  loss  insured  against 
has  been  made  or  the  Commissioner  has  made 
such  payment  on  his  own  motion  pursuant 
to  section  12(a). 

[(d)  The  rights  of  an  eligible  lender  arising 
under  Insurance  evidenced  by  a  certificate  of 
Insurance  issued  to  It  under  this  section  may 
be  assigned  as  security  by  such  lender  only 
to  another  eligible  lender,  and  subject  to 
regulation  by  the  Commissioner. 

[(e)  The  consolidation  of  the  obligations 
of  two  or  more  insured  loans  obtained  by  a 
student  borrower  In  any  fiscal  year  into  a 
single  obligation  evidenced  by  a  single  Instru- 
ment of  indebtedness  shall  not  affect  the 
insurance  by  the  United  States.  If  the  loans 
thus  consolidated  are  covered  by  separate 
ceirtiflcates  of  insurance  Issued  under  sub- 
section (a),  the  Commissioner  may  upon  sur- 
render of  the  original   certificates   Issue   a 


new  certificate  of  insurance  in  accordance 
with  that  subsection  upon  the  consolidated 
obligation;  if  they  are  covered  by  a  single 
comprehensive  certificate  Issued  under  sub- 
section (b),  the  Commissioner  may  amend 
that  certificate  accordingly. 

[PROCEDURE   ON    DEFAULT,    DEATH,   OR   DISABILITY 
OF  STUDENT 

[Sec.  12.  (a)  Upon  default  by  the  student 
borrower  on  any  loan  covered  by  Insurance 
pursuant  to  this  Act,  or  upon  the  death  of 
the  student  borrower  or  a  finding  by  the  in- 
surance beneficiary  that  the  borrower  has  be- 
come totally  and  permanently  disabled  (as 
determined  in  accordance  with  regulations 
established  by  the  Commissioner)  before  the 
loan  has  been  repaid  in  full,  and  prior  to  the 
commencement  of  suit  or  other  enforcement 
proceeding  upon  security  for  that  loan,  the 
insurance  beneficiary  shall  promptly  notify 
the  Commissioner,  and  the  Commissioner 
shall  if  requested  (at  that  time  or  after  fur- 
ther collection  efforts)  by  the  beneficiary,  or 
may  on  his  own  motion.  If  the  Insurance  Is 
still  In  effect,  pay  to  the  beneficiary  the 
amount  of  the  loss  sustained  by  the  Insured 
upon  that  loan  as  soon  as  that  amount  has 
been  determined.  The  "amount  of  the  loss" 
on  any  loan  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
subsection  and  subsection  (b),  be  deemed  to 
be  an  amount  equal  to  the  unpaid  balance 
of  the  principal  amount  of  the  loan. 

[(b)  Upon  payment  by  the  Commissioner 
of  the  Insured  portion  of  the  loss  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a),  the  United  States  shall  be 
subrogated  to  all  of  the  rights  of  the  holder 
of  the  obligation  ui>on  the  insured  loan  and 
shall  be  entitled  to  an  assignment  of  the 
note  or  other  evidence  of  the  Insured  loan  by 
the  insurance  beneficiary.  If  the  net  recovery 
made  by  the  Commissioner  on  a  loan  after 
deduction,  of  the  cost  of  that  recovery  ( In- 
cluding reasonable  administrative  costs)  ex- 
ceeds the  amount  of  the  loss,  the  excess  shall 
be  paid  over  to  the  Insured. 

[(c)  Nothing  in  this  section  or  in  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  preclude  any  forbear- 
ance for  the  benefit  of  the  student  borrower 
which  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  parties  to 
the  insured  loan  and  approved  by  the  Com- 
missioner, or  to  preclude  forbearance  by  the 
Commissioner  in  the  enforcement  of  the  in- 
sured obligation  after  payment  on  that  in- 
surance, or  to  require  collection  of  the 
amount  of  any  loan  by  the  insurance  bene- 
ficiary or  by  the  Commissioner  from  the  es- 
tate of  a  deceased  borrower  or  from  a  bor- 
rower found  by  the  insurance  beneficiary  to 
have  become  permanently  and  totally  dis- 
abled. 

[(d)  Nothing  In  this  section  or  in  this 
Act  shall  be  construed  to  excuse  the  holder 
of  a  loan  from  exercising  reasonable  care 
and  diligence  in  the  making  and  collection 
of  loans  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
If  the  Commissioner,  after  reasonable  no- 
tice and  opportunity  for  hearing  to  an  eli- 
gible lender,  finds  that  it  ha^  substantially 
failed  to  exercise  such  care  and  diligence 
or  to  make  the  reports  and  statements  re- 
quired under  section  9(a)(3)  and  section 
11(a)(3),  or  to  pay  the  required  insurance 
premiums,  he  shall  disqualify  that  lender 
for  further  insurance  on  loans  granted  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  until  he  Is  satisfied  that 
its  failure  has  ceased  and  finds  that  there 
is  reasonable  assurance  that  the  lender  will 
in  the  future  exercise  necessary  care  and 
diligence  or  comply  with  such  requirements, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

[(e)  As  used  in  this  section — 

[(1)  the  term  "insurance  beneficiary" 
means  the  insured  or  Its  authorized  assignee 
In  accordance  with  section  11(d);  and 

[(2)  the  term  "default"  includes  only  such 
defaults  as  have  existed  for  (A)  one  hundred 
and  twenty  days  in  the  case  of  a  loan  which 
is  repayable  in  monthly  installments,  or  (B) 
one  hundred  and  eighty  days  In  the  case  of 
a  loan  which  is  repayable  In  less  frequent 
installments. 
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[INSUBANCK    ItTNO 

[Sk  13  (a)  There  la  hereby  established 
a  vocattonal  student  loan  Insurance  fund 
(hereinafter  In  this  section  called  the 
"fund"!  which  shall  be  available  without 
fiscal  year  limitation  to  the  Commissioner 
lor  making  payments  in  connection  with  the 
default  of  loans  Insured  under  this  Act.  All 
amounts  received  by  the  Commissioner  as 
premium  charges  for  insurance  and  as  re- 
ceipts, cirnln^s.  or  proceeds  derived  from 
any  claim  or  other  assets  acquired  by  the 
Commissioner  In  connection  with  his  opera- 
tions under  this  Act.  and  any  other  moneys, 
property,  or  assets  derived  by  the  Commis- 
sioner from  his  operations  In  connection 
with  thU  .ectlon.  shall  be  deposited  In  the 
fund.  All  payments  In  connection  with  the 
default  of  loans  Insured  under  this  Act  shall 
be  paid  from  the  fund.  Moneys  in  the  fund 
not  needed  for  current  operations  under  this 
section  may  be  Invested  In  bonds  or  other 
obligations  guaranteed  as  to  principal  and 
interest   by   the   United   States 

t(b»  If  at  any  time  the  moneys  in  the 
fund  are  Instifflclent  to  make  payments  in 
connection  with  the  default  of  any  loan  In- 
sured under  this  Act,  the  Commissioner  is 
authorized  to  issue  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  nSfes  or  other  obligations  In  such 
forms  and  denominations,  bearing  such 
maturities,  and  subject  to  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Com- 
missioner vrtth  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Such  notes  or  other  obli- 
gations shall  bear  Interest  .it  a  rate  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, taking  Into  consideration  the  current 
average  market  yield  on  outstanding  mar- 
ketable obligations  of  the  United  States 
of  comparable  maturities  during  the  month 
preceding  the  Issuance  of  the  notes  or  other 
obligations.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  purchase  any 
notes  and  other  obligations  Issued  hereunder 
and  for  that  purpose  he  Is  authorized  to  use 
<is  a  public  debt  transaction  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  any  securities  issued  under 
the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  as  amended, 
and  the  purposes  for  which  securities  may  be 
Issued  under  that  Act,  as  amended,  are  ex- 
tended to  Include  any  purchases  of  such 
notes  and  obligations.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may  at  any  time  sell  any  of  the 
notes  or  other  obligations  acquired  by  him 
under  this  subsection.  Ml  redemptions,  pur- 
chases, and  sales  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  such  notes  or  other  obligations 
shall  be  treated  as  public  debt  transactions 
of  the  United  States  Sums  borrowed  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  deposited  In  the 
fund  and  redemption  of  such  notes  and  ob- 
ligations shall  be  made  by  the  Comml.ssloner 
from  such  fund. 

[LEOAI.    POWESS    and    aCSPONSIBn.ITIES 

[Sec.  14.  (a)  In  the  performance  oi.  and 
with  respect  to,  the  functions,  powers,  and 
duties  vested  In  him  by  this  Act,  the  Com- 
missioner may — 

C(  1 1  prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

((2)  sue  and  be  sued  In  any  court  of 
record  of  a  State  having  general  jurisdiction 
or  In  any  district  court  of  the  United  Stales, 
and  such  district  courts  shall  have  Jurisdic- 
tion of  civil  actions  arising  under  this  Act 
without  regard  to  the  amount  In  controversy, 
and  any  action  Instituted  under  this  subsec- 
tion by  or  against  the  Commissioner  shall 
survive  notwlthst  mdlng  any  change  In  the 
person  occupying  the  office  of  Commissioner 
or  any  vacancy  In  that  office;  but  no  attach- 
ment. Injunction,  garnlsliment.  or  other  sim- 
ilar process,  mesne  or  final,  shall  be  Issued 
against  the  Commissioner  or  property  under 
his  control,  and  nothing  herein  shall  be  con- 
strued to  except  litigation  arising  out  of 
activities  under  this  .Act  from  the  applica- 
tion of  section  307ib)    cad  2679  of  title  28 


of  the  United  SUtea  Code  and  of  section  367 
of   the    Revised    Statutas    (5    U.8.C.    316): 

[(3)  Include  In  any  conU»ct  for  insurance 
such  terms,  conditions,  and  covenants  relat- 
ing to  repayment  of  principal  and  pp.yinent 
of  Interest,  relating  to  his  obligations  and 
rigbta  and  to  thoae  of  eligible  lenders,  and 
borrowers  In  case  of  default,  and  relating  to 
such  other  matters  aa  the  Commissioner  de- 
termines to  be  necessary  to  assure  that  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  will  be  achieved;  and 
any  term,  condition,  and  covenant  made 
pursuant  to  this  clause  or  any  other  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  may  be  modified  by  the 
Conunlsslouer  If  he  determines  that  modifica- 
tion Is  necessary  to  protect  the  tlnanclal  in- 
terest of  the  United  States: 

[(4)  subject  to  the  specific  limitations  in 
this  Act.  consent  to  the  modification,  with 
respect  to  rate  of  interest,  time  of  payment  of 
any  Installment  of  principal  and  Interest  or 
.iny  portion  thereof,  or  any  other  provision 
of  any  note  or  other  Instrument  evidencing 
.1  Han  which  has  been  insured  under  this  Act; 

[(5)  enforce,  pay,  or  compromise,  any  claim 
on.  or  arising  because  of.  any  such  insurance: 
.i.id 

[(6)  enforce,  pay.  compromise,  waive,  or 
release  any  right,  title,  claim.  Hen,  or  de- 
mand, however  aequl-ed.  Including  any 
equity  or  any  right  or  redemption. 

t(b)  The  Commissioner  shall,  with  respect 
to  the  financial  operations  arlBlng  by  reason 
of  this  Act — 

[(1)  prepare  annually  and  submit  a  budget 
program  us  provided  for  wholly  owned 
Ooverrjnent  corporations  by  the  Government 
Corporation  Control  Act;  and 

C(2)  maintain  with  respect  to  Insurance 
under  this  Act  an  Integral  set  of  accounts, 
which  shall  be  audited  annually  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  in  accordance  with 
principles  and  procedures  applicable  to  com- 
mercial corporate  transactions,  as  provided 
by  section  103  of  the  Government  Corpora- 
tion Control  Act.  except  that  the  transactions 
of  the  Commissioner,  including  the  settle- 
ment of  insurance  claims  and  of  claims  for 
payments  pu.suant  to  section  9,  and  trans- 
actions related  thereto  and  vouchers  ap- 
proved by  the  Commissioner  In  connection 
with  such  transactions,  shall  be  final  and 
conclusive  upon  all  accounting  and  other  of- 
ficers of  the  Government. 

[aDVISOBT   COUNCn.   on   INSt;RED    LOANS  TO 
VOCATIONAL     STUDENTS 

[Sec.  15.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
In  the  Office  of  Education  an  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  Insured  Loans  to  Vocational  Students, 
consisting  of  the  Commissioner,  who  shall  be 
Chairman,  and  eight  members  appointed, 
without  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws,  by 
the  Secretary.  The  membership  of  the  Coun- 
cil shall  Include  persons  representing  State 
loan  Insurance  programs,  private  nonprofit 
loan  Insurance  programs,  financial  and  credit 
institutions,  .tnd  eligible  Institutions. 

[(b)  The  Advisory  Council  shall  advise  the 
Commissioner  In  the  preparation  of  general 
regulations  and  with  respect  to  policy  mat- 
ters arising  In  the  administration  of  this  Act, 
including  policies  and  procedures  governing 
the  making  of  advances  under  section  3,  the 
Federal  payments  to  reduce  student  Interest 
costs  under  section  9  and  the  making  of 
loans  under  section  10. 

[(C)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Council, 
while  attending  meetings  or  conferences  of 
such  Council,  or  otherwise  engaged  In  the 
business  of  such  Council,  shall  be  entitled 
to  receive  compensation  at  a  rale  ftsed  by 
the  Secretary,  but  not  exceeding  $100  per 
diem,  including  travel  time,  and  while  so 
serving  on  the  business  of  the  Advisory  Coun- 
cil away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places 
of  business,  they  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses, including  per  diem.  In  ileu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  section  5  of  the 
.\dmlnlsiraUve  Expenses  Act  of  1946  (5  U.S.C. 


73b-2),  for  persons  In  the  Government  serv- 
ice employed  Intermittently. 

[PARTICIPATION  BY  FEDERAI.  CREOrr  UNIONS  IN 
FEDERAL,  STATE.  AND  PRIVATE  STUDENT  LOAN 
INSURANCE  PROGRAMS 

[Sec  16.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  Federal  credit  unions  shall, 
pursuant  to  regulations  of  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Unions,  have 
power  to  make  Insured  loans  up  to  5  per 
centum  of  their  assets,  to  student  members 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
or  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  any 
State  or  nonprofit  private  student  loan  in- 
surance program  with  respect  to  which  there 
Is  In  effect  an  agreement  with  the  Commis- 
sioner under  section  9(b). 

[DEFINITIONS 

[Sec.  17   As  used  in  this  Act — 

((a)  The  term  "eligible  institution"  means 
a  business  or  trade  school,  or  technical  in- 
stitution or  other  technical  or  vocational 
school,  in  any  State,  which  (1)  admits  as 
regular  students  only  persons  who  have  com- 
pleted or  left  elementary  or  secondary  school 
and  who  have  the  ability  to  benefit  from 
the  training  offered  by  such  institution; 
(2)  is  legally  authorized  to  provide,  and  pro- 
vides within  that  State,  a  program  of  post- 
secondary  vocational  or  technical  educa- 
tion designed  to  fit  individuals  for  useful 
employment  In  recognized  occupations:  (3) 
has  been  in  existence  for  two  years  or  has 
been  specially  accredited  by  the  Commis- 
sioner as  an  institution  meeting  the  other 
requirements  of  this  subsection;  and  (4)  is 
accredited  (A)  by  a  nationally  recognized 
accrediting  agency  or  association  listed  by 
the  Commissioner  pursuant  to  this  clause, 
(B)  if  the  Commissioner  determines  that 
there  Is  no  nationally  recognized  accrediting 
agency  or  association  qualified  to  accredit 
schools  of  a  particular  category,  by  a  State 
agency  listed  by  the  Commissioner  pursuant 
to  this  clause,  and  (C)  If  the  Commissioner 
determines  there  Is  no  nationally  recognized 
or  State  agency  or  association  qualified  to 
accredit  schools  of  a  particular  category,  by 
an  advisory  committee  appointed  by  him  and 
composed  of  persons  specially  qualified  to 
evaluate  training  provided  by  schools  of  that 
category,  which  committee  shall  prescribe 
the  standards  of  content,  scope,  and  quality 
which  must  be  met  by  those  schools  in  order 
for  loans  to  students  attending  them  to  be 
insurable  under  this  Act  and  shall  also  de- 
termine whether  particular  schools  meet 
those  standards.  For  the  purpose  of  this  sub- 
section, the  Commissioner  shall  publish  a 
Ast  of  nationally  recognized  accrediting 
agencies  or  associations  and  State  agencies 
which  he  determines  to  be  reliable  authority 
as  to  the  quality  of  education  or  training 
afforded. 

[(b)  The  term  "eligible  lender"  means  an 
.eligible  institution,  an  agency  or  Instru- 
mentality of  a  State,  or  a  financial  or  credit 
Institution  (Including  an  insurance  com- 
pany) which  Is  subject  to  examination  and 
supervision  by  an  agency  of  the  United  States 
or  of  any  State. 

[(c)  The  term  "line  of  credit"  me.ins  an 
arrangement  or  agreement  between  the 
lender  and  the  borrower  whereby  a  loan  is 
paid  out  by  the  lender  to  the  borrower  In  an- 
nual Installments,  cr  whereby  the  lender 
agrees  to  make.  In  addition  to  the  initial 
loan,  additional  loans  in  subsequent  years. 

[(d)  TTie  term  "State"  Includes,  In  ad- 
dition to  the  several  States  of  the  Union,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  District 
of  Colu.nbia.  Guam.  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands. 

[(e)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

[(f)  The  term  "Commissioner"  means  the 
Commissioner  of  Education.l 

The  explanation  of  Senate  bill  3098  is 
as  follows: 
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Explanation  or  the  Higher  Education 
Amendments  or  1968 

(S.  3098,  90th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  i 
Background  and  need 

Passage  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  in  the 
closing  days  of  the  first  session  of  the  89th 
Congress  marked  the  culmination  of  an  un- 
precedented legislative  commitment  to  the 
goal  of  educational  opportunity  for  all  Amer- 
icans As  President  Johnson  noted  In  signing 
the  act  into  law  on  November  8.  1965,  no 
less  than  two  dozen  education  measures  were 
enacted  by  Congress  during  1965.  This  act, 
one  cf  the  keystones  of  the  89th  Congress, 
was  characterized  by  the  President  as  the 
key  which  unlocks  a  new  door  for  the  young 
people  of  America:  "the  most  Important  door 
that  will  ever  open — the  door  to  education." 

The  past  2  years  have  proved  the  truth 
of  this  statement.  Programs  supported  by  the 
Higher  Education  Act  have  touched  students 
and  colleges — and,  indeed,  citizens  and  their 
communities — in  every  State  In  the  Nation. 

Title  1. — This  title  provides  funds  to  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  to  support  exten- 
sion and  continuing  education  programs  de- 
signed to  solve  community  problems  and  to 
meet  the  continuing  educational  needs  of 
citizens  whose  formal  education  has  been 
terminated  or  Interrupted.  Fifty-four  years 
ago.  when  most  Americans  were  engaged  in 
rural  occupations,  Congress  responded  to  the 
challenge  by  enacting  the  Smith-Lever  Act 
of  1914,  which  made  instruction,  research, 
and  extension  services  widely  available 
through  land-grant  colleges.  Today,  when  70 
percent  of  our  population  live  in  urban  areas, 
title  I  takes  up  the  challenge  of  meeting  the 
needs  of  a  growing,  shifting  population.  Dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1967,  $10  million  was  appro- 
priated for  allocation  to  the  States  in  support 
of  community  ser'.ice  programs.  Programs 
supported  were  concerned  with  problems  of 
government,  problems  at  poverty,  and  prob- 
lems of  health,  among  others.  For  fiscal  year 
1968,  $10  million  was  appropriated  for  uni- 
versity  community   services    programs. 

Title  //.—This  program  is  designed  to 
strengthen  the  heart  of  our  Nation's  colleges 
and  universities — the  library.  Part  A  of  title 
II  provided  $25  million  In  fiscal  year  1967  to 
institutions  of  higher  education  in  every 
State.  This  money,  in  the  form  of  basic  grants 
to  institutions  of  up  to  $5,000.  was  used  for 
the  purchase  of  books  and  periodicals,  docu- 
ments, tapes,  recordings,  audiovisual,  and 
other  library  materials.  Part  B  of  title  II  sup- 
ported doctoral  and  predoctoral  fellowships 
in  library  and  information  science,  at  a  cost 
of  $3  75  million  in  fiscal  year  1967.  Part  C 
translerred  $3  million  to  the  Librarian  of 
Congress  for  the  acquisition  of  library  ma- 
terials from  all  over  the  world  and  for  their 
cataloging.  For  fiscal  year  1968,  $33  25  million 
was  appropriated  for  title  II  programs. 

Title  III.— This  program  of  strengthening 
developing  institutions  assists  in  raising  the 
academic  quality  of  colleges  which  have  the 
desire  and  potential  to  make  substantial  con- 
tribution to  the  higher  education  resources 
of  our  Nation  but  which,  for  financial  and 
other  reasons,  are  unable  to  participate  fully 
in  the  higher  education  community.  In  fiscal 
year  1967,  $30  million  was  appropriated  for 
this  program,  and  applications  totaling 
nearly  $56.8  million  were  received  from 
more  than  500  colleges  In  47  States,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Guam,  and  Puerto  Rico. 
The  program  awards  are  supporting  a  wide 
variety  of  projects  aiding  more  than  450  de- 
veloping institutions — through  nearly  500 
cooperative  arrangements  between  strong  and 
weaker  colleges  and  more  than  1.500  national 
teaching  fellowships.  More  than  150  colleges 
received  grants  to  aid  them  In  planning  such 
arrangements.  For  fiscal  year  1968,  $30  mil- 
lion was  appropriated. 

Title  IV. — The  cost  of  attending  college 
has  risen  drastically  In  the  past  decade:  tui- 
tion and  fees  alone  rose  30  percent  at  public 
Institutions  during  this  period  and  73  percent 
at  private  ones.  Title  IV  offers  the  growing 


number  of  college-bound  students  in  need  of 
financial  aid  three  ways  to  help  meet  this 
need — grants.  Insured  loans,  and  opportuni- 
ties for  work.  EJducational  opportunity  grants 
assist  students  in  greatest  financial  need — 
some  222.000  of  them — to  attend  more  than 
1.600  Institutions  of  higher  education  across 
the  country.  The  educational  talent  search 
program,  through  58  contracts  with  public 
and  nonprofit  .Tgencies,  seeks  out  the  most 
needy  postsecondary  school  students,  and 
those  who  have  dropped  out  of  school  en- 
tirely, and  encourages  them  to  enter  or  re- 
enter educational  programs.  The  guaranteed 
loan  prograni  has  Insured  more  than  665.500 
loans  totaling  $582.3  million  In  all  50  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Puerto  Rico 
since  the  passage  of  the  act.  The  Federal  in- 
sured loan  program  was  Implemented  in  16 
States  during  the  last  5  months  of  1967,  dur- 
ing which  time  an  additional  26,000  loan 
commitments,  totaling  nearly  $30  million, 
were  made.  Under  the  college  work-study  pro- 
gram, approximately  18.000  institutions  re- 
ceived funds  to  provide  work  opportunities 
for  their  students  during  CiUendar  year 
1967.  An  estimated  300,000  students  received 
earnings  from  part-time  employment  to  meet 
their  college  expenses,  some  of  them  partici- 
pating In  the  program  during  more  than  one 
semester.  A  total  of  $277  6  million  was  ap- 
propriated for  these  student  assistance  pro- 
grams for  fiscal  year  1968. 

Title  V. — This  title,  as  enacted,  provided 
for  a  variety  of  teacher  training  and  prepara- 
tion programs.  Including  the  National 
Teacher  Corps,  fellowships  for  experienced 
and  prospective  teachers,  and  Institutional 
assistance  grants.  This  title  was  extended  and 
expanded  by  the  passage  of  the  Education 
Professions  Development  Act  of  1967,  Public 
Law  90-35,  which  Includes  new  authority  for 
the  training  of  both  professional  and  sub- 
professional  educational  personnel.  For  fiscal 
year  1968.  $48.5  million  was  appropriated  for 
teacher  training  programs   under  title  V. 

Title  VI. — Title  VI  is  designed  to  improve 
the  quality  of  undergraduate  classroom  in- 
struction through  grants  to  colleges  and  uni- 
versities for:  (a)  the  acquisition  of  labora- 
tory and  other  special  equipment,  including 
audiovisual  equipment  and  materials  as  well 
as  printed  materials  and  some  minor  remod- 
eling: and  (b)  the  acquisition  of  closed-cir- 
cuit television  equipment  to  be  used  In  direct 
classroom  instruction  with  the  aid  of  other 
related  materials.  In  addition,  title  VI  sup- 
ports, through  a  program  of  grants  and  con- 
tracts, workshops  and  Institutes  for  training 
those  persons  engaged  in  the  use  of  educa- 
tional media  equipment  for  preparing  to  be 
educational  media  specialists  or  librarians. 
Of  the  $17  million  appropriated  for  fiscal 
year  1967,  $14.5  million  was  available  for  lab- 
oratory and  special  equipment  as  well  as  for 
closed-circuit  television  facilities.  A  total  of 
855  Institutions  were  aided  under  this  pro- 
gram during  fiscal  year  1967;  $13  million 
supported  732  grants  for  laboratory  and  other 
equipment,  and  $1.5  million  supported  144 
grants  for  closed-circuit  television.  During 
the  same  fiscal  year.  $2.5  million  was  appro- 
priated and  awarded  to  51  institutions  to 
conduct  institutes  and  workshops  for  the 
training  of  approximately  2,000  faculty  mem- 
bers In  the  use  of  educational  media  equip- 
ment. Appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1968  for 
both  parts  of  this  title  are  the  same  as  those 
In  fiscal  year  1967. 

Proposal 

Title  I  woald  be  extended  5  years,  through 
fiscal  year  1973.  Matching  at  the  rate  of 
75-percent  Federal  and  25-percent  non-Fed- 
eral share  would  be  continued  through  fiscal 
year  1969.  Not  to  exceed  10  percent  of  sums 
appropriated  would  be  set  aside  for  support 
of  experimental  or  pilot  projects. 

Parts  A  and  B  of  title  II  would  be  ex- 
tended 5  years,  through  fiscal  year  1973: 
part  C  would  be  extended  1  year,  through 
fiscal  year  1969.  Part  A.  library  resources, 
would  be  amended  to  liberalize  the  matching 


provision  for  special-purpose  grants.  Plan- 
ning and  development  grants  to  encourage 
the  opening  of  new  library  and  information 
science  schools  would  be  authorized  under 
part  B. 

Title  III  would  be  extended  5  years, 
through  fiscal  year  1973.  A  new  part  B — im- 
provement of  graduate  programs — would  be 
added,  effective  in  fiscal  year  1969. 

The  educational  opportunity  grant  and 
work-study  programs  authorized  by  title  IV 
would  be  extended  1  year,  through  fiscal 
year  1969.  Effective  in  fiscal  year  1970.  these 
two  programs  would  be  combined  with  the 
NDEA  student  loan  program  and  the  Insured 
loan  program  Into  the  Educational  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1968.  The  federally  Insured  loan 
program  would  be  extended  2  years,  through 
fiscal  year  1970.  Repayment  of  Insured  loans 
would  be  authorized  to  be  deferred  under 
State  or  nonprofit  private  student  loan 
IrLsurance  programs  while  a  student  Is  at- 
tending an  Institution  of  higher  education 
or  is  in  military.  Peace  Corps,  or  VISTA  serv- 
ice. This  deferment  is  already  provided  under 
the  Federal  program.  Under  either  program, 
the  Federal  Government  would  pay  all  In- 
terest during  this  period  of  deferment.  The 
maximum  .annual  authorized  loan,  under 
both  the  federally  Insured  program  and  the 
State  or  privately  Insured  programs,  would 
be  set  at  $1,500.  The  Federal  Government 
would  reinsure  80  percent  of  the  State  pro- 
gram. An  additional  authorization  of  $12.5 
million  of  seed  money  would  be  requested  to 
be  appropriated  to  support  State-guaranteed 
loan  programs  on  a  matching  basis.  In  order 
to  make  the  program  more  attractive  to  the 
lending  Institutions,  there  would  be  created 
a  system  of  application  and  conversion  fees, 
to  be  paid  by  the  Federal  Government.  In 
addition,  technical  and  conforming  amend- 
ments would  be  made,  to  ease  administra- 
tion of  the  programs  and  to  correct  Incon- 
sistencies within  the  current  law. 

Title  V — the  Education  Professions  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1967 — would  have  technical 
amendments. 

Title  VI  would  be  extended  5  years. 
Through  fiscal  year  1973.  Subject  matter 
limitations  would  be  eliminated,  and  the 
program  would  be  extended  to  graduate  In- 
struction. 

the   HICHES   education   facilities  act  of    1963 

Background  and  need 

College  and  university  enrollment  In  the 
United  States  rose  from  2  4  million  In  1954 
to  5.4  million  In  1965,  and  is  expected  to 
exceed  8  million  by  1973.  The  number  of  col- 
leges and  universities  has  Increased  250  per- 
cent since  World  War  II.  from  866  to  approx- 
imately 2,300. 

To  help  the"  Nation's  colleges  and  univer- 
sities cope  with  mounting  registrations. 
Congress  enacted  the  Higher  Education 
Facilities  Act  of  1963,  which  provides  match- 
ing grants  and  loans  for  the  construction, 
rehabilitation,  and  Improvement  of  class- 
rooms, laboratories,  libraries,  and  other 
academic  facilities. 

Under  title  I.  grants  of  up  to  40  percent 
of  project  development  cost  may  be  awarded 
to  public  community  colleges  and  public 
technical  institutes.  Grants  of  up  to  one- 
third  of  the  development  cost  may  be  made 
to  all  other  undergraduate  institutions.  In 
fiscal  year  1958,  23  percent  of  the  funds 
appropriated  for  this  title  are  allotted  to  the 
States  for  the  use  of  public  community  col- 
leges and  technical  Institutes;  the  balance 
Is  allotted  for  the  use  of  other  Institutions. 
A  State  commission  determines  the  priority 
of  projects  within  a  State  and  recommends 
the  Federal  share  according  to  standards  In 
the  State  plan. 

Under  title  II,  facilities  grants  of  up  to 
one-third  of  cost  may  be  awarded  for  grad- 
uate school  facilities  or  for  cooperative  grad- 
uate centers. 

Title  III  authorizes  loans  for  the  construc- 
tion of  academic  facllllies,  both  undergrad- 
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uate  and  gra<]uat«  The  amount  of  loan,  plus 
any  other  Federal  funds,  may  not  exceed  75 
percent  of  the  eligible  development  coat  of  a 
project. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  1964  academic 
year.  Ml  grants  have  been  awarded  for  the 
cozutructlon  of  public  community  college  and 
technical  Institute  facilities,  and  2.061  suet 
grant*  for  other  undergraduate  institutions. 
The  number  of  institutions  receiving  sup- 
port under  this  program  has  Increased  from 
476  In  flacal  year  19«5.  the  first  year  the  pro- 
gram was  funded,  to  nearly  1.000  In  the  cur- 
rent year. 

By  the  end  of  the  current  fiscal  year.  275 
grants  for  the  construction  of  graduate  fa- 
cilities win  have  been  awarded  since  funds 
first  became  available  The  1967  awards  to 
about  78  Institutions  will  provide  academic 
facilities  for  some  30.000  graduate  students, 
bringing  the  3-year  total  to  nearly  100.000 
studenU  helped  by  this  program. 

Since  1065,  440  loans  have  been  made  to 
colleges  and  universities  for  the  construction 
of  academic  facilities.  The  number  of  Insti- 
tutions receiving  these  funds  In  1967  Is  esti- 
mated to  be  182.  an  Increase  of  53  percent 
over  the  first  year's  total. 
Proposal 

The  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of 
1963  woiiFO'  be  amended  by  extending  the 
authorizations,  including  aid  for  assistance 
In  case  of  a  major  disaster  for  5  years,  and 
by  fixing  Interest  rates  for  loans  at  the  cur- 
rent average  marked  yield  of  comparable  US 
obligations  less  a  reduction  of  not  more  than 
1  percentage  point  to  be  set  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education. 

EXTENSION    or    THE    NATIONAL    DKTCNSX    EDUCA- 
TION    ACT    or     19S8 

Background  and  need 

When  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
was  enacted  in  1958.  President  Johnson,  then 
one  of  Its  authors  in  the  Senate,  commented 
that  "History  may  well  record  that  we  saved 
liberty  and  saved  freedom  when  we  under- 
took a  crash  program  In  the  field  of  educa- 
tion." In  the  last  decade,  programs  con- 
ducted under  the  NDEA  have  gone  far  to 
bear  out  this  prophecy. 

The  National  Defense  Education  Act  was 
signed  Into  l&w  September  2,  1958.  during 
the  period  of  national  uneasiness  that  fol- 
lowed launching  of  the  Soviet  sputnik.  The 
legislation  had  the  immediate  aim  of  au;;- 
mentlng  the  supply  of  highly  trained  man- 
power In  fields  relating  to  security — science, 
mathematics,  and  foreign  languages. 

In  succeeding  years  the  act  has  had  In- 
creasing Impact  on  the  quality  and  avail- 
ability of  American  education.  It  has  been 
amended  from  time  to  time — most  recently 
by  the  Higher  Education  Amendments  of 
1966 — to  extend  its  coverage  to  virtually  all 
areas  of  education.  Students  at  all  levels  of 
education  benefit  from  Its  provision. 

Enacted  originally  for  a  4-year  period,  the 
NDEA  was  extended  In  1962  for  2  years.  In 
1964.  the  Congress  provided  a  further  exten- 
sion, through  fiscal  year  1968.  Since  the 
NDEA's  enactment  Congress  has  appropriated 
nearly  $3  billion  for  NDEA  activities,  the  ap- 
propriation for  fiscal  year  1968  is  •440.650.000 

Title  II. — This  program  of  loans  to  college 
students  is  probably  the  best  known  portion 
of  the  act.  As  originally  enacted,  loans  were 
to  be  made  to  full-time  students  In  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education,  with  preference  to 
those  majoring  In  science,  mathematics,  and 
modern  foreign  languages.  Forgiveness  of  a 
percentage  of  the  loan  amount  and  Interest 
was  afforded  to  teachers  In  public  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.  This  title  has  been 
substantially  broadened  In  the  ensuing  years. 
Part-time  students  are  now  eligible  to  bor- 
row: forgiveness  has  been  extended  to  teach- 
ers In  nonprofit  private  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  and  in  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  to  teachers  of  handicapped 
children:  preference  is  now  given  to  students 


with  superior  records  In  any  field.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  more  than  tl  billion  has  been  ad- 
vanced to  1.4  million  student  borrowers,  at 
1,700  Institutions  with  the  annual  average 
loan  amounting  to  9560.  More  than  100,000 
borrowers  have  become  teachers,  entitled  to 
total  or  partial  forglveneaa  of  their  Indebted- 
ness. For  fiscal  year  1968,  $18.4  million  was 
appropriated  for  contributions  to  student 
lo*n  funds,  ta  million  for  loans  to  educa- 
tional institutions,  and  $1.4  million  for  can- 
cellation of  student  loans. 

Title  ///.— TlUe  in  Is  designed  to  strength- 
en instruction  In  critical  subjects:  science, 
mathematics,  modem  foreign  languages,  his- 
tory, civics,  geography,  economics.  English, 
reading,  and  Industrial  arts.  More  than  $600 
million  has  been  made  available  to  States 
and  outlying  areas  on  a  50-60  matching  basis 
for  the  acquisition  of  needed  equipment  and 
concomitant  minor  remodeling  of  public  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools.  In  addition, 
more  than  $5  million  has  been  loaned  to  pri- 
vate elementary  and  secondary  schools  for 
these  purposes.  In  the  years  the  act  has  been 
In  effect,  the  number  of  language  laboratories 
In  public  high  schools  has  increased  many 
time*  over — from  46  In  1958  to  at  least  10.000 
today.  More  than  479.000  local  public  school 
projects  have  been  approved  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  equipment  and  materials  and  for 
minor  remodeling.  State  education  agencies 
now  employ  approximately  510  specialists  in 
the  10  eligible  subjects,  a  marked  contrast 
to  the  33  specialists  employed  when  the  act 
was  passed  In  the  three  subject  areas  origi- 
nally specified.  For  fiscal  year  1968.  $75.24 
million  was  appropriated  for  grants  to  States. 

51  million  for  loans  to  private  schools,  and 

52  million  for  State  administration  of  the 
program. 

Title  /v.— The  graduate  fellowship  pro- 
gram, administered  under  Utle  IV,  has  a  dual 
purpose:  to  increase  the  number  of  well- 
qualified  college  and  university  teachers  and 
to  develop  and  expand  the  capacity  of  doc- 
toral study  facilities  throughout  the  country. 
The  need  for  college  and  university  teachers 
Is  acute.  Enrollments  In  institutions  of  high- 
er education  are  expected  to  expand  from  5 
million  In  1964  to  9  million  in  1975.  It  Is 
estimated  that  approximately  610.000  new 
full-time  equivalent  professional  staff  mem- 
bers will  be  needed  to  meet  these  demands, 
but  projecuons  Indicate  that  only  230.000 
doctorates  will  be  produced  by  1975,  and  no 
more  than  half  of  these  can  be  expected  to 
go  into  college  teaching.  During  the  1967-68 
academic  year,  more  than  90  percent  (199) 
of  all  Institutions  authorized  to  award  the 
doctorate  will  have  active  title  IV  fellowship 
programs.  For  fiscal  year  1968.  $86.6  million 
was  appropriated  to  cover  the  cost  of  6.000 
new  graduate  fellowships  plus  some  9.000 
awards  continuing  from  previous  years. 

Title  v.— Part  A  of  title  V  supports  pro- 
grams in  guidance,  counseling  and  testing. 
Identification,  and  encouragement  of  able^ 
students.  Since  fiscal  year  1959.  grants  to 
the  States  of  more  than  $121  million  have 
helped  bring  the  number  of  secondary  school 
counselors  from  a  full-time  equivalent  of 
12.000  to  the  equivalent  of  37.800  full-time 
counselors.  Each  year,  in  addition  to  those 
working  In  regular  public  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.  Junior  colleges,  and  tech- 
nical Institutes,  there  were  coimselors  work- 
ing In  public  Institutions  such  as  schools  for 
the  deaf  and  the  blind,  college  and  university 
laboratory  schools,  correctional  Institutions, 
and  schools,  operated  as  part  of  mental  In- 
stitutions. From  1969  to  1965.  146  million 
scholastic  aptitude  and  achievement  tests 
were  given  to  public  school  students,  and 
more  than  4.3  million  to  nonpublic  school 
students.  For  fiscal  year  1968,  $24.5  million 
was  appropriated  to  support  guidance,  coun- 
seling, and  testing  activities. 

Part  B  of  title  V  authorizes  Institutes  for 
persons  who  are  working  or  planning  to  work 
In  the  fields  of  counseling  and  guidance.  By 
the  end  of  the  1967-68  academic  year,  almost 


21.000  counselors  and  teachers  preparing  to 
be  counselors  will  have  attended  658  Insti- 
tutes to  Improve  their  capabllitlee.  During 
the  summer  of  1968  and  the  1968-69  academic 
year,  more  than  1,200  counselors  and  pro- 
spective counselors  will  attend  Institute  pro- 
grams at  39  Institutions  of  higher  education. 
For  flacal  year  1968,  $7.25  million  was  ap- 
propriated for  the  support  of  guidance  and 
counseling  Institutes. 

Title  VI. — A  critical  need  for  specialists  In 
foreign  languages  and  related  studies  existed 
In  1959.  when  the  first  fellowships  were 
awarded  under  title  VI  of  NDEA.  Since  that 
time,  more  than  10.000  fellowships  have  been 
awarded  to  graduate  and  undergraduate 
students  and  to  college  teachers  for  the  study 
of  90  foreign  languages — ranging  from  Greek 
to  Cambodian  and  from  Norwegian  to  Afri- 
kaans— and  related  studies.  More  than  $34  5 
million   has  been   obligated   for  fellowships. 

Title  VI  also  supports  language  and  area 
centers,  each  focusing  on  a  specific  geo- 
graphic region  and  offering  Instruction  in  Its 
major  languages  and  cultures.  Since  1959. 
more  than  $25  million  in  Federal  asslstanre 
has  supported  106  language  and  area  centers 
at  63  colleges  and  universities.  Special  em- 
phasis Is  placed  on  those  languages  and 
civilizations  In  which  instruction  has  been 
most  inadequate  and  on  a  number  of  "criti- 
cal" languages.  Title  VT  language  and  area 
centers  enroll  most  of  the  students  of  foreign 
languages  and  cultures  In  the  United  States. 
It  Is  estimated  that  500  doctorates  and  1.350 
master's  degrees  were  earned  at  these  centers 
In  1965-66.  For  fiscal  year  1968.  approxi- 
mately $12.7  million  was  appropriated  for 
title  VI  fellowships  and  language  and  area 
centers. 

Title  VI  also  supports  research  and  studies 
In  modem  foreign  languages.  Since  1959. 
nearly  500  language  research  and  study  con- 
tracts have  been  awarded.  In  fiscal  year  1967. 
57  new  grants  were  made,  and  15  research 
projects  received  continued  support,  at  a 
total  cost  of  $2  8  million.  Of  this  sum,  near- 
ly $300,000  was  obligated  for  research  In  the 
methodology  of  foreign  language  teaching: 
more  than  $900,000  was  devoted  to  the  de- 
velopment of  teaching;  materials  for  uncom- 
mon languages:  and  $35,000  was  spent  in  de- 
veloping an  ERIC  clearinghouse  for  modern 
foreign  language  research.  For  fiscal  year 
1968,  $3  million  was  appropriated  for  foreign 
l;\ncuage  research. 

Title  VII. — The  research  program  author- 
ized by  title  VII  provides  the  means  for 
adapting  such  communications  media  as 
television,  motion  pictures,  radio,  and  pro- 
gramed self-instruction  to  the  Improvement 
of  education  in  our  schools.  Since  fiscal  year 
1959.  more  than  $40  million  has  been  obli- 
gated for  research  and  dissemination  ac- 
tivities. Approximately  690  research  and  dis- 
semination projects  have  been  funded  under 
contracts  with  more  than  300  Institutions, 
agenclee,  and  individuals.  Projects  carried 
out  under  this  program  have  Included  the 
development  of  machines  to  teach  vocabu- 
lary to  deaf  children  and  to  improve  the 
arithmetic  skills  of  mentally  retarded  chil- 
dren, and  the  use  of  tape  recordings  to 
teach  Russian  to  U.S.  Naval  Reserve  officers. 
The  appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1968  for 
media  research  and  dissemination  activities 
Is  $4.4  million. 

Title  VIII.— ThiB  title  authorizes  area  vo- 
cational education  programs:  it  was  enacted 
as  title  III  of  the  Oeorge-Barden  Act  of 
1946.  The  technical  education  program  was 
made  a  permanent  program  by  the  Vocation- 
al Education  Act  of  1963.  with  an  authoriza- 
tion of  $15  million  a  year.  Since  fiscal  year 
1959,  the  Federal  Government  has  expended 
nearly  $100  million  to  help  pay  for  salaries, 
equipment,  supplies,  and  other  operating 
costs  of  technical  education  programs.  State 
and  local  sources  have  over-matched  this 
amount  by  approximately  l>/2   to  1. 

Title  IX.— Title  IX  estebllshes  a  Science 
Information  Service  to  coordinate  and  im- 
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prove  methods  of  disseminating  Informa- 
tion in  the  sciences.  This  activity  is  carried 
out  by  the  National  Science  Foundation. 

Title  X. — Title  X  provides  grants  to  State 
educational  agenclee  to  Improve  the  ade- 
quacy and  reliability  of  educational  statis- 
tics and  the  methods  for  collecting,  process- 
ing, and  disseminating  such  data.  For  fiscal 
year  1968,  funds  for  these  purposes  were  in- 
cluded In  the  $30  million  appropriated  for 
activities  under  title  V  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1966 — 
strengthening  State  education  agencies. 

Title  XI.— Aa  enacted  in  1958.  NDEA  au- 
thorized Institutes  In  modern  foreign  lan- 
guages and  English  taught  as  a  second  lan- 
guage. In  1964,  a  new  title.  Training  Insti- 
tutes, was  established,  and  the  program  was 
expanded  to  Include  a  selected  range  of  vital 
fields — English,  reading,  history,  geography, 
disadvantaged  youth,  and  educational  media 
specialist.  Amendments  contained  In  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  added  eco- 
nomics, civics,  and  industrial  arts  to  the 
areas  of  specialization.  By  amendment  In  the 
International  Education  Act  of  1966,  Insti- 
tutes were  authorized  in  the  field  of  Interna- 
tional affairs.  By  the  end  of  this  year,  ap- 
proximately 61.300  teachers  and  other  educa- 
tional personnel  will  have  attended  1,565 
institutes  under  title  XI,  at  a  total  cost  of 
more  than  $92  million.  For  fiscal  year  1968, 
$30  million  was  appropriated  for  institutes 
for  advanced  study. 

Proposal 

Title  II  would  be  extended  6  years  through 
fiscal  year  1973.  The  loan  cancellaton  bene- 
fits would  be  extended  to  teachers  in  pro- 
grams of  special  education  or  training  de- 
signed to  combat  disadvantage,  poverty  or 
unemployment.  Effective  in  fiscal  year  1970, 
the  authorization  for  this  title  would  be 
combined  with  that  of  the  college  work- 
study  program,  as  part  of  the  Educational 
Opportunity  Act  of   1968. 

Title  III  would  be  extended  5  years 
through  fiscal  year  1978.  Subject  limitations 
would  be  eliminated,  and  section  12  of  the 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities  Act  would  be  merged  with  title 
m.  In  instances  where  States  impose  re- 
quirements for  financial  participation  of 
project  applicants,  wltbln-State  equalization 
would  be  encouraged.  State  administrative 
expenses  would  be  paid  out  of  project  funds. 
The  loan  allotment  formula  for  private 
schools  would  be  refiealed.  and  loans  would 
be  authorized  to  American-sponsored  schools 
serving  American  children  abroad. 

Title  IV  would  be  extended  5  years  through 
fiscal  yeEU'  1973.  The  maximum  length  of 
fellowship  would  be  extended  from  S  to  4 
years  in  special  circumstances,  and  stipends 
would  be  set  In  amounts  consistent  with 
those  awarded  for  comparable  fellowships. 
The  institutional  grant  accompanying  the 
fellowship  would  be  Increased  to  an  amount 
consistent  with  prevailing  practices  under 
comparable  federally  supported  programs. 

Title  V-A  would  be  extended  5  years 
through  fiscal  year  1973.  Title  V-B  expires 
at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1968.  Its  extension  is 
not  being  requested  as  it  was  Incorporated 
Into  the  Education  Professions  Development 
Act  of   1967— Public  Law  90-36. 

Title  VI  would  be  extended  5  years  through 
fiscal  year  1973. 

Title  VII  expires  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1968.  Ite  extension  Is  not  being  requested 
since  similar  media  research  activities  may 
be  funded  under  the  Cooperative  Research 
Act. 

Title  VIII  Is  Incorporated  Into  the  George- 
Barden  Act  of  1946.  Amendments  to  that 
title  are  Included  In  the  proposed  Vocational 
Education  Amendments  of  1968. 

Title  IX  Is  the  responsibility  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation.  No  amendments 
are  proposed. 

Title  X  (Improvement  of  Statistical  Serv- 


ices of  State  Educational  Agencies)  expires  at 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1968.  Its  extension  is 
not  being  requested,  as  its  function  has  been 
superseded  by  title  V  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965.  Provision 
is  made  in  NDEA  for  the  participation  of  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  for 
schools  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for 
Indian  children,  and  for  overseas  dependents 
schools  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Title  XI  expires  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1968.  Its  extension  Is  not  being  requested,  as 
it  was  Incorporated  into  the  Education  Pro- 
fessions Development  Act  of  1967 — Public 
Law  90-35. 

EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTtTNITT  ACT  OF  1088 

Background  and  Need 

At  present  there  are  three  basic  student  fi- 
nancial aid  programs  operated  by  agreement 
between  the  Institutions  of  higher  education 
and  the  Office  of  Education:  the  NDEA  stu- 
dent loan  program,  the  college  work-study 
program,  and  the  educational  opportunity 
grant  program. 

This  year,  nearly  2.100  colleges  and  univer- 
sities participated  in  these  programs,  provid- 
ing financial  assistance  to  an  estimated  660,- 

000  students.  Appropriations  for  the  three 
programs,  when  combined  with  institutional 
matching  funds  and  loan  repayments  under 
the  NDEA  loan  program,  totaled  more  than 
$500  million. 

It  Is  estimated  that  next  year  more  than 
700.000  students  in  approximately  2,250  col- 
leges and  universities  will  depend  on  these 
same  programs  for  assistance. 

The  most  common  administrative  pattern 
found  on  college  campuses  Is  a  combined 
program  administered  by  one  director  of  fi- 
nancial aid.  Federal  support  is  added  to  in- 
stitutional grants,  scholarships,  and  employ- 
ment. In  many  cases,  colleges  and  universi- 
ties find  themselves  increasingly  handicapped 
by  separate  funding  patterns  for  each  Fed- 
eral program,  prohibitions  against  transfer  of 
allocated  funds  from  one  function  to  an- 
other, rigid  State  allotment  formulas  (differ- 
ent for  each  program)  which  result  in  widely 
varying  support  levels  among  Institutions  in 
various  States,  and  similar  operational  re- 
strictions. For  instance,  the  NDEA  student 
loan  program  provides  for  support  of  Institu- 
tional administrative  overhead  not  to  exceed 

1  percent  of  the  outstanding  balance-of-loan 
notes  held  by  the  Institution;  the  work-study 
program  provides  partial  assistance  for  the 
off -campus  phase  only;  and  the  educational 
opportunity  grants  program  has  no  overhead 
allowance.  This  presents  a  real  problem  when 
all  three  activities  are  combined  under  a 
single  office  on  a  university  campus. 

Proposal 

Beginning  In  fiscal  year  1970,  there  would 
be  a  single  authorization  for  NDEA  loans  and 
college  work-study  grants  and  separate  au- 
thorizations for  educational  opportunity 
grants  and  the  Insured  loan  program. 

All  funds  would  be  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated a  year  in  advance  of  the  fiscal 
year  In  which  they  are  to  be  expended.  This 
provision  will  also  apply  to  all  programs  in 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  the  Higher 
Education  Facilities  Act,  and  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act. 

Present  State  allotment  formulas  would 
be  replaced  with  a  national  funding  pattern, 
so  that  each  participating  college  and  univer- 
sity would  receive  the  same  proportionate 
share  of  Up  annual  request  as  every  other 
participating  institution. 

Up  to  20  percent  of  the  funds  allocated  to 
an  institution  of  higher  education  for  use 
in  the  educational  opportunity  grant,  college 
workstudy.  and  national  defense  student 
loan  programs  could  be  transferred  by  the 
institution  to  the  other  programs.  The 
amount  an  undergraduate  could  borrow  an- 
nually under  the  NDEA  student  loan  pro- 
gram would  be  Increased  to  $1,500.  Varying 


administrative  overhead  authorities  would  be 
replaced  with  a  single  allowance  for  each 
participating  Institution  of  up  to  3  percent 
of  program  expenditures  during  any  given 
year  or  $125,000  whichever  Is  less. 

EXTENSION       OF      THE      NATIONAL      VOCATIONAL 
STUDENT    LOAN     INSURANCE     ACT     OF     1985 

Background  and  need 
The  National  Vocational  Student  Loan  In- 
surance Act  of  1965  Is  designed  to  make  It 
possible  for  students  to  borrow  money  for 
education  and  training  in  schools  of  business, 
trade,  technology,  and  other  vocational  fields. 
The  act  provides  the  means  for  students  to 
obtain  Insured  loans  from  private  commer- 
cial and  other  eligible  lenders,  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government  paying  a  part  of  the  Inter- 
est on  behalf  of  qualified  students. 

Combined  fiscal  year  1966  and  1967  ap- 
propriations for  advances  for  reserve  funds 
and  Interest  payments  totaled  $2.76  mil- 
lion, of  which  only  $327,000  had  been  obli- 
gated by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1967.  Program 
activity  Increased  substantially  during  the 
first  half  of  fiscal  year  1968,  however,  and  by 
December  1967,  more  than  9.000  loans  total- 
ing $4.7  million  had  been  made  under  guar- 
anteed loan  programs  for  vocational  stu- 
dents. An  additional  800  loan  commitments 
totaling  $737,500  were  made  In  the  six  States 
In  which  the  Federal  Insured  loan  program 
was  Implemented  for  vocational  education 
students  In  the  last  5  months  of  1967. 

Proposal 

Insurance  would  be  provided  for  loans 
made  to  new  borrowers  until  June  30,  1973. 
and  for  additional  loans  made  to  borrowers 
prior  to  that  date  to  continue  their  educa- 
tion until  June  30,  1977.  Under  the  Federal 
loan  Insurance  program,  the  maximum  loan 
amount  per  academic  year  would  be  $1,500 
and  the-  aggregate  loans  to  any  student 
would  not  exceed  $3,000.  In  the  case  of  State 
and  private  programs,  loans  would  be  In- 
sured up  to  a  maximum  of  $1,500  for  any 
academic  year  or  its  equivalent  and  up  to  an 
aggregate  of  $3,000  of  loans  outstanding  to 
any  student.  A  borrower  under  a  State  or  pri- 
vate guarantee  agency  program  would  be  re- 
quired to  make  the  same  minimum  repay- 
ment as  in  the  Federal  program.  Repayment 
of  insured  loans  would  be  authorized  to  be 
deferred  under  State  or  private  loan  insur- 
ance programs  while  a  student  attended  an 
institution  of  higher  education  or  was  in 
military.  Peace  Corps,  or  VISTA  service.  The 
Federal  Government  would  pay  all  of  the 
interest  during  the  period  of  deferment  un- 
der both  the  Federal  and  the  State  or  private 
loan  insurance  programs.  This  program  will 
be  merged  with  the  higher  education  student 
loan  insurance  program  but  will  retain  the 
present  separate  direct  loan  authorization 
for  vocational  education  students. 

GRANTS    TO    STRENGTHEN     GRADUATE    EDUCATION 

Background  and  need 

The  demands  made  on  our  graduate 
schools  have  increased  substantially  during 
the  past  two  decades,  and  continued  in- 
creases are  predicted  for  the  future.  The 
"explosion  of  knowledge."  the  significant 
contributions  made  by  graduate  institutions 
in  this  Nation's  research  efforts,  and  the 
great  need  in  our  complex  society  for  highly 
trained  personnel  are  all  factors  in  the  in- 
dispensable role  played  by  graduate  educa- 
tion. In  order  to  meet  these  demands,  the 
number  of  institutions  granting  doctorates 
has  increased  by  approximately  48  percent 
from  1950  to  1966.  while  the  number  of  doc- 
torate degrees  granted  per  year  increased  by 
approximately  60  percent  during  the  same 
time  period. 

The  pressures  for  expansion  and  growth, 
and  the  simultaneous  need  to  maintain 
quality  are  placing  a  heavy  burden  on  the 
Institutions'  financial  resources.  At  the  same 
time,  there  are  many  Indications  that  State 
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and  private  support  for  graduate  education 
Is  not  Increasing  at  a  rate  sufficient  to  meet 
these  needs. 

Although  all  graduate  schools  in  the  Na- 
tion are  concerned  with  the  problem  of 
maintaining  and  improving  the  quality  of 
their  programs,  this  problem  la  particularly 
acute  among  the  approximately  100  middle- 
ranking  graduate  schools.  A  recent  study  as- 
sessing quality  In  graduate  education  found 
that  "the  range  of  quality  from  the  best  to 
the  poorest  graduate  school  Is  widening  and 
that  the  gap  ts  likely  to  become  greater  with 
each  passing  year." 

If  the  Nation  s  graduate  schools  are  to  ab- 
sorb rising  enrollments,  to  make  quality 
education  acce';slble  to  students  through- 
out the  Nation,  and  to  meet  the  Increasing 
demands  for  trained  manpower,  this  trend 
must  be  reversed. 

The  Institutions  which  have  the  greatest 
need  for  assistance,  and  the  greatest  poten- 
tial for  improvement,  are  the  middle-rank- 
ing graduate  schools  These  institutions  al- 
ready have  some  established  doctoral  pro- 
granv-.  Although  their  advanced  doctoral  en- 
rollment Is  small.  It  can  easily  be  expanded. 
Federal  ^tsslstance  to  such  Institutions  will 
strengthen  the  base  for  future  graduate 
training  Iq  .the  Nation  at  large,  and  will 
contribute  further  to  wider  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  graduate  centers  of  excellence. 

Proposal 

Beginning  In  fiscal  year  1969.  grants  could 
be  provided  to  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation for  planning  and  operation  of  proj- 
ects to  strengthen  and  Improve  the  quality 
of  doctoral  programs  of  graduate  schools  and 
to  Increase  the  number  of  graduate  centers 
of  excellence.  In  awarding  grants,  the  Com- 
missioner would  be  directed  to  give  due 
weight  to  the  objective  of  Improving  acces- 
sibility to  such  centers  of  excellence  by  hav- 
ing an  adequate  number  of  such  centers  in 
each  appropriate  region 

The  program  would  be  authorized  for  5 
years,  through  Ascal  year  1973.  with  an  au- 
thorization of  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  attain  the  objectives  of  this  program. 

SPCCIAL   SEaVICES   rO*    DISAOVANTACCD   STUDKNTB 

Background  and  need 

Disadvantaged  students  are  attending  In- 
stitutions of  higher  education  In  ever- 
Increoflng  numbers,  and  their  enrollments 
are  expected  to  rise  In  future  years.  One  of 
the  greatest  challenges  facing  our  colleges 
and  universities  tod'ty  is  to  insure  that  their 
academic  careers  will  be  rewarding  and  suc- 
cessful These  students,  coming  from  de- 
pressed economic,  social,  and  cultural  back- 
grounds, have  acquired  attitudes,  motiva- 
tions, and  values  different  from  those  which 
are  dominant  In  the  larger  community  in 
which  they  live  As  a  result.  In  college  these 
students  often  show  disproportionately 
higher  rates  of  social  maladjustment,  be- 
havorlal  disturbance,  physical  disability,  and 
academic  difficulty  than  their  more  finan- 
cially able  fellow  students 

However,  this  apparent  academic  and 
social  marglnaltty  of  the  disadvantaged  stu- 
dent has  nothing  to  do  with  Intellect  or 
potential.  Many  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
disadvantaged  student  can  be  overcome 
through  Imaginative  programs  which  often 
make  the  difference  between  a  college  grad- 
uate and  a  college  dropout 

Within  the  last  3  or  4  years,  increasing  at- 
tention has  been  focused  on  the  plight  of 
the  disadvantaged  student.  Several  existing 
Federal  programs  provide  an  opportunity 
for  needy  and  disadvantaged  students  to 
enter  college  For  example,  the  educational 
opportunity  grant  program  provides  finan- 
cial assistance  to  academically  qualified 
high  school  graduates  of  exceptional  finan- 
cial need  to  enable  them  to  attend  college. 
The  college  work-study  program  provides 
for   part-time   employment   of   college  stu- 


dents who  are  In  need  of  earnings  to  pur- 
sue their  course  of  study  The  talent  search 
program  seeks  to  Identify  talerted  students 
from  disadvantaged  backgrounds  and  en- 
courages them  to  enter  or  reenter  higher 
education. 

However,  the  primary  objectives  of  all 
these  efforts  has  been  to  recruit  disadvan- 
taged students  and  to  encourage  them  to 
enter  college  Relatively  little  emphasis  has 
been  placed  on  providing  needed  academic 
and  other  assistance  necessary  to  help  them 
stay  and  succeed  In  their  college  career  It 
Is  the  purpose  of  this  proposal  to  meet  the 
need  for  special  services  to  the  disadvan- 
taged student  so  that  he  can  readily  adjust 
to  bis  new  environment  and  acadenUc  life. 
and  at  the  same  time  to  encourage  the  col- 
lege to  attempt  new  solutions  and  to  search 
for  new  educational  techniques  which  are 
especially  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  disad- 
vantaged student. 

Proposal 

Beginning  In  fiscal  year  1909.  the  special 
services  for  disadvantaged  studenU  program 
would  provide  assistance  to  Institutions  of 
higher  education  and  other  public  and  pri- 
vate nonprofit  organizations  and  agencies  for 
the  development  and  maintenance  of  reme- 
dial and  other  special  services  needed  to 
assist  disadvantaged  studenU  In  inltlaUng, 
resuming,  or  completing  their  undergrad- 
uate education  and  to  encourage  able  stu- 
dents to  imdertake  graduate  studies. 

Funds  would  be  available  for  the  develop- 
ment and  operation  of  comprehensive  guid- 
ance, counseling,  placement,  and  other  stu- 
dent services.  Including  tutoring  programs 
to  remedy  academic  deficiencies  and  to  en- 
able persons  to  enter,  remain  In,  or  reenter 
higher  education  programs. 

The  program  would  be  authorized  for  5 
years,  through  fiscal  year  1973.  For  fiscal 
year  19«9,  $15  million  Is  being  requested  to 
be  appropriated. 

NrrwoBKS  roa  knowlisos 
Back^ound  and  need 

As  the  costs  of  higher  education  continue 
to  rise,  our  Nation's  colleges  and  universities 
are  increasingly  developing  cooperative  ar- 
rangements among  institutions,  as  a  means 
of  providing  high  quality  education  to  the 
greatest  number  of  students.  The  "knowl- 
edge explosion"  of  the  past  few  years,  cou- 
pled with  the  vast  Increase  in  the  number 
of  materials  available,  has  made  It  almoet 
Impoeslble  for  even  the  wealthiest  univer- 
sity to  afford  extensive  specialized  library 
coUecUons  in  all  the  areas  lU  faculty  and 
students  might  wish  to  Investigate.  It  has 
also  become  extremely  dlfflcult  to  maintain 
a  Xaculty  fully  competent  In  all  the  tnajor 
areas  of  concentration.  Leas  affluent  Institu- 
tions may  even  experience  difficulty  In  main- 
taining an  adequate  collection  of  basic 
library  resources  and  minimum  levels  of  fac- 
ulty coverage  of  subject  areas. 

In  an  age  of  growing  student  enrollments, 
hand  processing  of  college  fiscal  and  stu- 
dent records  is  costly  and  Inefficient.  Tet, 
many  colleges  cannot  afford — and  do  not 
need — a  computer  on  a  full-time  lease  or 
purchase  basis.  Again,  cooperative  arrange- 
ments among  a  group  of  institutions,  each 
utilizing  a  central  computer  for  the  process- 
ing of  student  and  fiscal  records,  might 
prove  efficient  and  economical. 

A  recent  study  made  by  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation showed  the  existence  of  nearly  1.300 
consortiums  between  institutions  of  higher 
education  across  the  country.  These  cooper- 
ative arrangements  Involved  as  few  as  two 
colleges  and  as  many  as  80  or  more.  They 
covered  everything  from  (acuity  and  stu- 
dent Interchanges  to  curriculum  planning 
and  centralized  data  processing.  Such  Inter- 
Institutional  cooperation  must  be  encour- 
aged if  we  are  to  Insure  that  college  students 
receive  the  best  possible  education. 


Propoial 
The  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  would 
be  amended  by  adding  a  new  title  VIII— 
Networks  for  Knowledge— designed  to  stimu- 
late Institutions  of  higher  education  to  share 
facilities  and  resources  through  cooperative 
arrangements.  The  Commlseloner  would  be 
authorized  to  make  grants  for  the  planning, 
developing,  or  carrying  out  of  arrangements 
such  as  sharing  of  currlcular  materials  and 
curriculum  information:  development  of 
systems  of  processing  financial  and  student 
records;  Joint  use  of  facilities;  Joint  opera- 
tion of  cloeed-clrcult  television  facilities; 
faculty  exchanges:  and  creation  of  electronic 
computer  networks.  Such  grants  could  not 
be  used  to  pay  the  coats  of  electronic  trans- 
mission terminals,  or  a  university's  pro  rata 
share  of  the  cost  of  using  cenUal  computer 
facilities  (other  than  administrative  and 
program  support  costs  of  the  central  facili- 
ties and  developmental  and  programing  and 
transmission  costs  necessary  to  make  the 
network  operational,  as  well  as  line-access 
costs  of  participating  Institutions) .  For 
fiscal  year  1969.  there  would  be  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  (8  million,  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  next  4 
fiscal  years. 

EDVCATTON    TO%   PUBLIC    SEXVICE 

Background  and  need 

Technological.  social.  and  economic 
changes  In  our  society  have  made  Impera- 
tive changes  In  the  qualifications  needed  by 
public  service  personnel  In  Federal.  State. 
and  local  governments.  The  expansion  of 
governmental  services,  both  In  number  and 
type.  Is  reflected  In  the  growing  demands 
for  professional,  technical,  and  administra- 
tive p>ersonnel. 

In  the  years  between  1946  and  1966.  the 
total  number  of  government  employees  In 
the  United  States  rose  from  5.595,000  to 
10,871.000.  In  1946.  the  Federal  Government 
employed  2.254.000  employees  while  3.341.000 
were  employed  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. In  1966,  the  statistical  breakdown 
consisted  of  2.564.000  Federal  employees  with 
8.307.000  Individuals  working  for  State  and 
local  governments. 

In  Its  projections  of  Federal  employment, 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  finds  that  the 
composition  of  the  work  force  Is  changing, 
with  rapid  growth  In  the  professional,  ad- 
ministrative, and  technical  occupations  and 
little  or  no  change  In  the  clerical.  For  the 
years  1966-69.  the  Commission  expects  large 
gains  In  the  higher  graded  occupations,  the 
largest  In  education  45.8  percent),  mathe- 
matics (26.1  percent),  physical  science  (17.3 
percent),  and  engineering  (16.4  percent).  In 
the  major  administrative- technical  occupa- 
tions, the  Conxmlsslon  expects  gains  In  phys- 
ical science  support  (25.3  percent),  com- 
puter and  management  services  (23.2  per- 
cent), engineering  support  (21.1  percent), 
and  business  and  industry  (15.8  percent). 
•  A  report  of  the  Municipal  Manpower  Com- 
mission estimates  that  between  1960  and 
1988  the  local  governments  in  the  United 
States  will  need  to  Increase  their  adminis- 
trative, professional,  and  technical  personnel 
by  400.000  (excluding  school  employees)  from 
the  estimated  230.000  employed  In  1960.  Since 
1946.  the  State  and  local  government  labor 
force  has  grown  from  3.3  million  to  over  8 
million.  The  manpower  demands  of  these 
governments  are  expected  to  reach  12  million 
by  1975. 

This  growth  In  the  number  of  public  serv- 
ice personnel  Is  Impressive.  Unfortunately, 
Improvement  In  the  qualifications  of  this 
personnel  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  growth 
In  demand  for  the  services  they  provide.  Only 
24  universities  sponsor  programs  for  execu- 
tive development  for  mid-career  public  offi- 
cials. While  many  government  agencies  con- 
ducted inservlce  and  advanced  training  pro- 
grams, the  Federal  Government  had  1,042 
employees  In  training  programs  ol  more  than 
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4  months  duration.  Colleges  and  universi- 
ties do  not  come  close  to  meeting  the  need 
for  educational  opportunities  for  persons  In- 
terested In  public  service  careers,  or  persons 
desiring  to  update  their  professional  com- 
petence. 

If  nothing  Is  done  to  meet  current  and  fu- 
ture personnel  demands,  the  existing  short- 
age of  well-trained,  qualified,  administrative, 
technical,  and  professional  personnel  at  all 
levels  of  government  will  continue  to  grow. 
Provision  must  be  made  to  enable  our  col- 
leges and  universities  to  provide  educational 
and  training  programs  for  public  service 
careers — programs  which  will  Insure  that 
students  have  the  opportunity  to  develop  a 
high  capacity  for  adjustment  to  the  chang- 
ing technological  and  social  complexities 
with  which  our  governments  are  faced. 
Proposal 

The  education  for  public  service  proposal 
would  help  assure  that  the  expanding  and 
changing  manpower  demands  of  our  govern- 
ment for  high  quality  personnel  will  be  met 
by  providing  the  stimulus  and  financial  as- 
sistance for  a  variety  of  approaches  and 
programs  aimed  at  developing  the  well- 
trained  public  service  corps  required  now 
and  In  the  future. 

Grants  will  be  made  to  colleges  and  uni- 
versities to  enable  them  to  develop.  Improve, 
or  carry  out  graduate  and  professional  pro- 
grams m  public  service  education.  These 
grants  could  be  used  to  establish  new  pro- 
fessional programs  and  education  centers, 
public  service  Institutes,  cooperative  train- 
ing programs  between  government  and  Insti- 
tutions of  higher  education,  education  re- 
search and  curriculum  development,  and 
Information  dissemination  programs  on  ca- 
reer opportunities  In  public  service.  In  ad- 
dition, grants  could  be  used  for  research 
Into,  or  development  or  demonstration  of. 
Improved  methods  of  educating  students  for 
the  public  service. 

Public  affairs  graduate  fellowships,  up  to 
3  years  In  duration,  will  be  awarded  to  stu- 
dents preparing  for  careers  In  public  serv- 
ice, to  encourage  more  persons  to  pursue 
public  service  careers. 

Students  In  public  service  currlculums  and 
government  agencies  would  both  benefit  from 
the  proposed  government  internship  and  co- 
operative education  program.  The  student, 
on  a  part-  or  full-time  employment  basis, 
could  gain  practical  work  experience  In  a 
Federal.  State,  or  local  government  agency, 
and  that  agency — especially  at  the  State  and 
local  levels  where  manpower  shortages  are 
most  acute — would  benefit  from  the  talents 
of  the  student. 

PARTNERSHW    FOR    LEARNING    AND    EARNING    ACT 
or     1968 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  sec- 
ond bill  I  introduce  this  morning  con- 
tains the  adminisfation  recommenda- 
tions for  the  consolidation  of  existing 
programs  in  the  field  of  vocational  edu- 
cation, together  with  the  initiation  of  a 
new  program  to  fund  at  an  authorization 
of  S15  million  »xemplary  programs  for 
pro.iects  in  vocational  education. 

Title  I  is  devoted  to  the  description  of 
the  new  program.  An  example  of  the 
types  of  submission  which  might  be  sup- 
ported would  be  those  projects  which  are 
designed  to  provide  students  educational 
experience  through  part-time  work,  thus 
assisting  them  in  their  educational  de- 
velopment, and  forging  a  link  between 
the  school  and  employment  opportuni- 
ties. Also,  guidance  and  counseling  serv- 
ices would  be  provided  to  assure  that  in 
making  career  decisions  and  to  assist  in 
initial  job  placements,  competent  advice 
is  available. 

In  this  area  also  there  could  very  well 


be  imaginative  ideas  applied  to  the  cur- 
riculum of  the  field,  directed  toward 
more  realistic  vocational  education  pro- 
grams for  youth  and  adults  at  all  skill 
levels. 

Title  II  of  the  proposed  act  would 
consolidate  in  fiscal  year  1970  existing 
authorities  for  vocational  education  pro- 
grams under  the  Smith-Hughes  and 
Oeorge-Barden  Acts.  In  proposing  these 
changes  the  administration  bill  does  pro- 
tect nonoccupational  homemaking  in 
that  this  area  would  receive  an  independ- 
ent program  authorization. 

One  of  the  objectives  of  the  adminis- 
tration bill  is  to  provide  more  flexibility 
in  the  matching  requirements.  There- 
fore, it  would  remove  the  requirement  for 
separate  matching,  purpose  by  purpose, 
and  project  by  project,  and  instead,  pro- 
vide for  overall  statewide  matching  with 
varying  proportions  of  Federal  funds  to 
be  used  in  matching  those  provided  by 
State  and  local  educational  agencies. 
Thus,  it  is  felt  that  Federal  funds  could 
be  more  effectively  directed  to  areas  of 
greatest  need. 

One  major  point  which  I  am  sure  will 
receive  careful  consideration  by  the  sub- 
committee IS  the  proposal  that  starting 
in  fiscal  year  1970,  25  percent  of  the 
funds  appropriated  for  the  consolidated 
vocational  education  program  above  the 
appropriations  level  for  iiscal  year  1969 
would  be  earmarked  for  vocational  pro- 
grams specifically  designed  for  the  ed- 
ucationally deprived  student. 

Under  title  II,  provision  would  also  be 
made  for  the  creation  of  a  National  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Vocational  Education. 
Presidentially  appointed.  This  National 
Advisory  Council  would  be  paralleled  by 
the  establishment  of  broadly  representa- 
tive State  advisory  councils  on  vocation- 
al education  in  every  State. 

These  State  councils,  together  with 
the  State  educational  agencies  would 
have  the  responsibility  of  preparing  in 
the  first  year  a  statement  of  a  5-year 
program  for  accomplishing  objectives  in 
vocational  education  in  each  State,  and 
for  reviewing  annually  thereafter  with 
the  view  toward  modification  where  nec- 
essary, of  such  5 -year  plans. 

These  changes  are  consonant  with 
those  recently  enacted  into  law  in  title 
m  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act. 

Of  much  interest,  too.  in  this  connec- 
tion are  the  provisions  under  title  II  for 
leadtime  and  advance  funding  similar  to 
those  authorized  under  Public  Law  90- 
247.  These  changes  would  create  an 
equivalent  mechanism  for  the  funding  of 
vocational  education. 

Finally,  under  title  III  of  the  proposed 
bill  are  suggested  changes  in  the  Adult 
Education  Act.  These  have  principally 
to  do  with  the  lowering  the  age  level  re- 
quirement, from  18  to  16  years  and  an 
increase  in  the  variable  percentage  for 
the  set-aside  for  special  projects  in  adult 
education  from  20  to  40  percent. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  this  point  in  my  remarks 
there  appear  the  text  of  the  proposed 
bill  together  with  a  section -by -section 
analysis  of  its  provision  and  a  Cordon 
print  showing  the  changes  in  existing 
law  which  would  occur  were  the  bill  to 


be  enacted  as  introduced.  Finally,  at  this 
point  also  I  ask  that  there  be  included  a 
factsheet  prepared  by  the  Office  of  Ed- 
ucation giving  the  justifications  for  the 
suggested  changes  in  the  basic  statutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  text  of  Senate  bill  3099  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

s. 3099 

A  bill   to  amend   the  Vocational   Education 

Act  of  1963,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  'Partnership  for  Learn- 
ing and  Earning  Act  of  1968". 

Sec.  2.  The  purpose  of  this  Act  Is  lo  con- 
solidate, broaden,  and  strengthen  existing 
vocational  and  technical  education  programs; 
to  encourage  further  the  development  and 
establishment  of  vocational  and  tecnhlcal 
education  programs  at  the  secondary,  post- 
secondary,  and  adult  levels;  to  promote  the 
development  and  establishment  of  new  and 
exemplary  programs  and  methods  in  voca- 
tional education,  Including  exploratory  oc- 
cupational education  programs  and  work  ex- 
I>erlence  program;  and  to  make  certain  other 
amendments  which  will  improve  such  pro- 
grams and  Increase  flexibility  in  their  ad- 
ministration. 
TITLE    I— EXEMPLARY    PROGRAMS    AND 

PROJECTS  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Part  A  of  the  Act  of  Decem- 
ber 18,  1963  (77  Stat.  403;  Public  Law  88-210) , 
which  part  Is  known  as  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1963.  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  Inserting  "Title  I — Vocational  Edu- 
cation" .Immediately  above  the  heading  of 
such  part  A:  and 

(2)  changing  the  heading  of  such  part  A 
to  read  "Part  A — Grants  for  Comprehen- 
sive Programs". 

(b)  Parts  B  and  C  of  such  Act  of  December 
18.  1963.  relating  to  laws  other  than  voca- 
tional education  laws,  are  redesignated  as 
titles  11  and  III  of  such  Act:  and  sections 
21  through  28  and  31  through  33  of  such 
Act  are.  respectively,  redesignated  as  sections 
201  through  208  and  301  through  303. 

(c)  There  Is  Inserted  Immediately  after 
section  17  of  such  Act  the  following  new 
part: 

"Part  B — Exemplary  Procr.ams  and  Projects 
"findings  and  purpose 
•Sec.  101.  The  Congress  finds  that  It  is 
necessary  to  reduce  the  continuing  seriously 
high  level  of  youth  unemployment  by  devel- 
oping means  for  giving  the  same  kind  of  at- 
tention as  is  now  given  to  the  college  prepa- 
ration needs  of  those  young  persons  who  go 
on  to  college,  to  the  job  preparation  needs 
of  the  two  out  of  three  young  persons  who 
end  their  education  at  or  before  completion 
of  the  secondary  level,  too  many  of  whom 
face  long  and  bitter  months  of  Job  hunting 
or  marginal  work  after  leaving  school.  The 
purposes  of  this  part,  therefore,  are  to  stim- 
ulate, through  Federal  financial  support,  new 
ways  to  create  a  bridge  between  school  and 
earning  a  living  for  young  people  who  will 
not  go  on  to  college,  who  r.re  still  in  .school, 
who  have  left  school  either  by  graduation  or 
by  dropping  out.  or  who  are  In  postsecond- 
ary  programs  of  vocational  preparation,  and 
to  promote  cooperation  between  public  edu- 
cation and  manpower  agencies, 

"AUTHORIZ.^TION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  102.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1969,  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  four  succeeding  fiscal  years, 
to  be  used  by  the  Commissioner  for  making 
grants  to  or  contracts  with  State  boards  or 
local  educational  agencies  for  the  purpose 
of  stimulating  and  assisting,  through  pro- 
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gram*  or  projects  referred  to  In  sections  104 
and  105,  the  development,  establishment,  and 
operation  or  programs  or  projects  designed 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part.  The 
Commissioner  also  may  make  grants  to  other 
public  or  nonprofit  private  agencies,  organi- 
zations, or  Institutions,  or  contracts  with 
public  or  private  agencies,  organizations,  or 
Institutions,  when  such  grants  or  contracts 
win  make  an  especially  significant  contribu- 
tion to  attaining  the  objectives  of  thU  part- 
The  amount  appropriated  under  this  section 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969.  shall 
be  available  for  obligation  for  grants  or  con- 
tracts pursuant  to  applications  approved 
during  that  year  and  the  succeeding  fiscal 
year. 

"UMrr    >^N    PAYMXNT8    TO    ANT    STATX;     APPO*- 
nONMXNTS     AMONO    STATCS 

"Sxc.  103.  (a)  The  total  of  the  payments 
from  the  appropriation  under  this  part  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1069,  or  for 
the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  made  with  respect 
to  programs  or  projects  In  any  State  may  not 
exceed  an  amount  equal  to  10  per  centum  of 
such  appropriation  for  such  fiscal  year.  In 
approving  programs  or  projects  under  this 
part  during  such  period,  the  Commissioner 
shall.  Insofar  sa  practicable  and  consistent 
with  the  pwrposes  of  this  part,  give  due 
weight  to  the  objective  of  adequate  partici- 
pation by  all  appropriate  regions  In  such  pro- 
grams or  projects. 

"(b)(1)  Prom  the  sums  appropriated  for 
any  fiscal  year  beginning  after  June  30,  1970, 
pursuant  to  section  103.  the  Commissioner 
shall  reserve  such  amount,  but  not  In  excess 
of  2  per  centum  thereof,  as  he  may  deter- 
mine and  shall  apportion  such  amount 
among  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Ouam.  American  Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands,  according  to 
their  respective  needs  for  assistance  under 
this  part. 

"(2)  Prom  the  remainder  of  such  sums 
the  Commissioner  shall  apportion  SI 50.000 
to  each  State,  and  be  shall  In  addition  ap- 
portion to  each  State  an  amount  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  any  residue  of  such  re- 
mainder as  the  population  aged  fifteen  to 
nineteen,  both  Inclusive,  in  the  State  bears 
to  the  population  of  such  ages  In  all  the 
States.  Por  the  purpoaes  of  this  paragraph, 
the  term  'State'  does  not  Include  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Virgin  Islands.  Ouam.  American  Samoa, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

"(3)  Any  amount  apportioned  to  a  State 
under  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section for  any  fiscal  year  which  the  Commis- 
sioner determines  will  not  be  required  for 
grants  or  contracts  for  programs  or  projects 
In  that  State  during  the  period  for  which 
such  apportionment  Is  available  shall  be 
available  for  reapportionment  by  him  from 
time  to  time  to  other  States  In  accordance 
with  their  respective  needs. 

"(4)  The  population  of  particular  age 
groups  of  a  State  or  of  all  the  States  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Commissioner  on  the  basis 
of  the  latest  available  estimate*  furnished  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 

"T7aBS  or  rxoKKAi.  rcNoa 

"Sbc.  104.  (a)  Orants  or  contracts  pur- 
suant to  this  part  may  be  made  by  the  Com- 
missioner, upon  terms  and  conditions  con- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  this  part,  to 
pay  all  or  part  of  the  cost  of — 

"(1)  planning  and  developing  exemplary 
programs  or  projects  such  as  those  described 
In  paragraph  1 2 ) .  or 

"(2)  establishing,  operating,  or  evaluating 
exemplary  programs  or  projects  designed  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  set  forth  In  section 
101.  and  to  broaden  occupational  aspirations 
and  opportunities  for  youths,  with  special 
emphasis  given  to  youths  who  have  academic, 
socioeconomic,  or  other  handicaps,  which 
programs  or  projects  may,  among  others, 
include — 

"(A)  those  designed  to  familiarize  poatele- 


mentary  school  students  with  the  broad 
range  of  occupations  for  which  special  skills 
are  required  and  the  requisites  for  careers  In 
such  occupations: 

"(B)  programs  or  projects  for  students 
providing  educational  experiences  through 
work  during  the  school  year  or  In  the  sum- 
mer: 

"(C)  programs  or  projects  for  Intensive 
occupational  guidance  and  counseling  during 
the  last  years  of  school  and  for  Initial  Job 
placement: 

"(D)  programs  or  projects  designed  to 
broaden  or  Improve  vocational  education 
currlculums: 

"(E)  exchanges  of  personnel  between 
schools  and  other  agencies.  Institutions,  or 
organizations  participating  in  activities  to 
achieve  the  purposes  of  this  part,  Including 
manpower  agencies  and  Industry: 

"(P)  programs  or  projects  for  young  work- 
ers released  from  their  Jobs  on  a  part-time 
basis  for  the  purpose  of  Increasing  their  ed- 
ucational attainment. 

"(b)  (1)  A  grant  under  this  title  to  a  State 
board  or  local  educational  agency  may  t>e 
made  only  if  the  Conunlssloner  determines — 

"(A)  that  there  Is  satisfactory  assurance 
that  In  the  planning  of  that  program  there 
has  been,  and  In  the  establishing  and  car- 
rying out  of  that  program  there  will  be, 
participation  of  agencies  which  are  respon- 
sible for  manpower  planning,  training,  em- 
ployment, and  related  activities  such  as  the 
Coopjeratlve  Area  Manpower  Planning  System, 
and.  as  appropriate,  persons  broadly  repre- 
sentative of  employers,  labor  orgarUzatlons, 
community  action  agencies,  and  other  com- 
munity Institutions:  and 

"(B)  that  to  the  extent  consistent  with  the 
number  of  students  enrolled  In  nonprofit 
private  schools  In  the  area  to  be  served  whose 
educational  needs  are  of  the  type  which  the 
program  or  project  Involved  Is  to  meet,  pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  the  participation  of 
such  students. 

"(2)  No  grrant  or  contract  (other  than  a 
grant  or  contract  with  a  State  board)  shall 
be  made  by  the  Commissioner  under  this  part 
with  respect  to  any  program  or  project  unless 
such  program  or  project  has  been  submitted 
to  the  State  board  In  the  State  In  which  It  Is 
to  be  conducted  and  has  not  been  disap- 
proved by  the  State  board  within  sixty  days 
of  such  submission  or  within  such  longer  pe- 
riod of  time  as  the  Commissioner  may  deter- 
mine pursuant  to  regulations. 

"WOKX     EXPCKICNCr     PKOCRAMS 

"Sec.  105.  (a)  Programs  or  projects  referred 
to  In  section  104(a)(2)(B)  may  Include 
cooperative  work-study  arrangements,  other 
educationally  related  public  or  private  em- 
ployment, or  volunteer  work.  Preference  in 
compensated  work  under  such  programs  or 
projects  shall  be  given  to  students  from  low- 
income  families. 

"(b)  No  grant  or  contract  shall  be  made 
by  the  Commissioner  under  this  part  with 
respect  to  any  such  program  or  project  un- 
less such  program  or  project  will  not  result 
In  displacement  of  employed  workers  or  Im- 
pair existing  contracts  for  services. 

"(c)  Punds  appropriated  under  this  part 
shall  be  available  to  pay  any  part  of  the 
compensation  of  a  student  Involved  In  a  pro- 
gram or  project  referred  to  In  section  104(a) 
(2)(B)  only  If  the  work  Is  performed  for  a 
public  or  private  nonprofit  agency,  organiza- 
tion, or  Institution,  except  that  such  funds 
may  also  be  made  available  for  reimburse- 
ment of  other  employers  for  limited  periods 
when  student  employees  are  not  lully  pro- 
ductive during  the  period  of  transition  from 
learning  to  earning  and  when  work  Is  being 
performed  as  part  of  a  work  experience  pro- 
gram either  during  the  school  year  or  during 
vacation  periods. 

"NON-rXDEaAL    CONXmiBCnON 

"Sic.  106.  In  determining  the  cost  of  a  pro- 
gram or  project  under  this  part,  the  Com- 


missioner may  include  the  reasonable  value 
(as  determined  by  him)  of  any  goods  or 
services  provided  from  non-Federal  sources. 

"PATMBNTS 

"Sbc.  107.  Payments  under  this  part  to  any 
State  board,  local  educational  agency,  or 
other  agency,  organization,  or  institution, 
may  be  made  In  Installments,  and  in  ad- 
vance or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  with 
necessary  adjustments  on  account  of  over- 
payments or  underpayments. 

"LlMrr.lTION     ON     OUKATION     OF    ASSISTANCF. 

"S>c.  108.  Financial  assistance  may  not  be 
given  under  this  part  to  any  program  or  proj- 
ect fcM"  a  period  exceeding  three  years. 

"TRANSTEK   or   rUNOS 

"Sec.  109.  In  addition  to  the  authority  for 
utilization  of  other  agencies  in  section 
123(b).  funds  available  to  the  Commissioner 
for  grants  or  contracts  under  this  part  shall, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  be  avail- 
able for  transfer  to  any  other  Federal  agency 
for  use  (In  accordance  with  an  Interagency 
agreement)  by  such  agency  (alone  or  in 
combinaUon  with  funds  of  that  agency)  for 
purposes  for  which  such  transferred  funds 
could  be  otherwise  expended  by  the  Com- 
missioner under  the  provisions  of  this  part, 
and  the  Commissioner  Is  likewise  authorized 
to  accept  and  expend  funds  of  any  other 
Federal  agency  for  use  under  this  part." 
TITLE  II — CONSOLIDATION  AND  IM- 
PROVEMENT OP  EXISTING  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

CTTEcrrvB  DATE  or  Trn.E  n 
Sec.  200.  Except  as  otherwise  hereinafter 
provided,  the  amendments  made  by  this  title 
shall  be  effective  on  July  1,  1969. 

RZIIOVAL    or   CEnONG    ON    ADTHORIZATION 

or  APPaoPKiATioNS 
Sec.  201.  Section  2  of  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  of   1963   Is  amended  to  read   as 
follows: 

"ATTTHORIZATION    Or    APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  2.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing grants  to  States  as  provided  in  this  part." 

INCREASED    rLEXIBIUTT    IN    REAI-LOTMENTS 

SEC.  202.  Section  3(c)  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(c)  The  amount  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year 
which  the  Commissioner  determines  will  not 
be  required  for  such  fiscal  year  for  carrying 
out  the  State's  plan  approved  under  sec- 
tion 5  shall  be  available  for  reallotment 
from  time  to  time,  on  such  dates  during 
such  year  as  the  Commissioner  may  fix,  and 
on  the  basis  of  such  factors  as  he  determines 
to  be  equitable  and  reasonable,  to  other 
States  which,  as  determined  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, are  able  to  use  without  delay  any 
amounts  so  reallotted  for  the  uses  set  forth 
in  section  4(a) .  Any  amount  reallotted  to  a 
State  under  this  subsection  during  such  year 
shall  be  deemed  part  of  Its  allotment  under 
subsection  (a)  for  such  year." 

INCLUSION    or   TRUST    TERRITORY    Or    THR 
PACmC    ISLANDS 

Sec,  203.  (a)  Paragraphs  (1).  (2).  and  (3) 
of  section  3(d)  of  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  1963  are  amended  by  striking  out  the 
words  "and  the  Virgin  Islands"  each  time 
they  occur  and  by  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands". 

(b)  Paragraph  (6)  of  section  8  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  American  Samoa"  and 
by  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "American 
Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands". 
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ELIMINATION  OF  MATCHING  BT  SEPARAIT  CATE- 
GORIES; SPECIAL  MATCHING  PROVISION  FOR 
TRUST    TERRITORY 

Sec.  204.  (a)  That  part  of  section  4(a)  of 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  which 
precedes  the  colon  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  Except  aa  otherwise  provided 
in  subsection  (b) ,  allotments  to  States  under 
section  3  may  be  used.  In  accordance  with 
approved  State  plans,  for  paying  100  per 
centum  of  the  expenditures  of  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  not  to 
exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  expenditures  of 
other  States,  for  any  or  all  of  the  following 
purposes". 

(b)  Section  6  of  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1963  is  amended  by  deleting  sub- 
sections (a),  (b),  and  (c),  and  by  striking 
out  the  subsection  designation  "(d) ". 

REQUIRED      USE      OP      STATE      ALLOTMENTS 

Sec.  205.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  4  of 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  is  re- 
pealed effective  with  respect  to  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969, 
and  there  Is  Inserted  in  lieu  of  such  subsec- 
tion, effective  with  respect  to  appropriations 
for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  such  date, 
the  following  new  subsection : 

"(b)  At  least  25  per  centum  of  that  por- 
tion of  each  State's  allotment  for  any  fiscal 
year  beginning  after  June  30,  1969,  which  is 
In  excess  of  its  base  allotment  shall  be  used 
only  for  the  purpose  set  forth  in  paragraph 
(4)  of  subsection  (a).  As  used  In  this  sub- 
section, the  term  'base  allotment'  means  the 
sum  of  the  allotments  to  a  State  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  under  (1) 
section  3  of  this  Act,  (2)  the  Smith-Hughes 
Act  (that  Is,  the  Act  approved  February  23, 
1917  (39  Stat.  929;  20  U.S.C.  11-15,  16-28)), 
(3)  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1946, 
and  (4)  any  of  the  supplementary  voca- 
tional education  Acts  (including,  in  the  case 
of  American  Samoa,  section  2  of  the  Act  of 
September  25,  1962,  48  U.S.C.  1667)." 

ALLOWING  CONTRACTING  AND  DISSEMINATION  OF 
INFORMATION  UNDER  SECTION  4(C) 

Sec.  206.  Section  4(c)  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing ",  or  to  make  contracts  with  private  agen- 
cies, organizations,  or  institutions  for,  (1)" 
immediately  after  "cost  of";  striking  out 
"and  of"  immediately  preceding  "experi- 
mental" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ",  (2) "; 
and  inserting  Immediately  prior  to  the  pe- 
riod the  following:  ",  or  (3)  for  the  dissemi- 
nation of  Information  derived  from  the  fore- 
going programs  or  from  research  and  demon- 
strations in  the  field  of  vocational  educa- 
tion". 

STATE    AOVISORT    COUNCn. 

Sec.  207.  (a)  Section  5  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  Is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating subsections  (a),  (b),  (c),and  (d)  and 
references  thereto  as  subsections  (b),  (c), 
(d)  and  (e),  respectively,  and  by  Inserting 
immediately  before  the  subsection  herein  re- 
designated as  subsection  (b)  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(a)(1)  A  State  which  desires  to  receive 
Its  allotments  of  Federal  funds  under  sec- 
tion 3  for  any  fiscal  year  shall — 

"(A)  establish  a  State  advisory  council 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  'State  advisory 
council')  which  meets  the  requirements  set 
forth  In  paragraph  (2);  and 

"(B)  submit  through  its  State  board  to 
the  Commissioner  a  State  plan  for  each  fiscal 
year  which  meets  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (b). 

"(2)  The  State  advisory  council,  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  paragraph  (1),  shall — 

"(A)  include  as  members  (1)  persons  fa- 
miliar with  the  vocational  education  needs 
and  problems  of  management  and  labor,  and 
persons  familiar  vrith  manpower  problems,  in 
the  State,  (11)  persons  representative  of  Jun- 
ior colleges,  technical  institutes,  or  other  in- 


stitutions of  higher  education  which  provide 
programs  of  technical  or  vocational  training 
meeting  the  definition  of  vocational  educa- 
tion in  section  8(1)  of  this  title,  (ill)  persons 
familiar  with  the  administration  of  State  and 
local  vocational  education  programs,  (Iv) 
other  persons  with  special  knowledge,  ex- 
perience, or  qualifications  with  respect  to  vo- 
cational education,  (v)  persons  representing 
manpower  agencies  in  the  State,  including 
persons  from  the  Cooperative  Area  Manpower 
Planning  System  of  the  State,  and  (vi)  per- 
sons representative  of  the  general  public: 

"(B)  advise  the  State  board  on  the  devel- 
opment, and  policy  matters  arising  in  the 
administration,  of  the  State  plan,  including 
the  preparation  of  long-range  and  annual 
program  plans  pursuant  to  paragraphs  (2) 
and  (3)  of  subsection  (b),  and  the  allocation 
of  Federal  funds  among  the  various  uses  set 
forth  in  section  4(a)  of  this  part  and  to  local 
educational  agencies  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(4)  of  subsection  (b); 

"(C)  evaluate  vocational  education  pro- 
grams, services,  and  activities  assisted  under 
this  pari;  and 

•■(D)  prepare  and  submit  through  the 
State  board  to  the  Commissioner  and  to  the 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational 
Education  established  by  section  122  of  this 
title  an  annual  evaluation  report,  accom- 
panied by  such  additional  comments  of  the 
State  board  as  the  State  board  deems  appro- 
priate, which  (1)  evaluates  the  effectiveness 
of  vocational  education  programs,  serv<ces, 
and  activities  carried  out  in  the  year  under 
review  In  meeting  the  program  objectives  set 
forth  in  the  long-range  program  plan  pro- 
vided for  in  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (b) 
and  the  annual  program  plan  provided  for  in 
paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (b),  and  (11) 
recommends  such  changes  in  such  programs, 
services,  and  activities  as  may  be  warranted 
by  the  evaluations." 

(b)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  5(b)  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  (as  redesig- 
nated by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section)  and 
that  part  of  section  5(b)  which  precedes 
paragraph  ( 1 )  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)  A  State  plan  submitted  under  this 
part  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  in  such  de- 
tail as  the  Commissioner  deems  necessary 
and  shall — 

"(1)  designate  the  State  board  as  the  sole 
agency  for  administration  of  the  State  plan, 
or  for  supervision  of  the  administration 
thereof  by  local  educational  agencies:  and 
provide  that  the  State  board  shall  consult 
with  the  State  advisory  council  to  the  extent 
required  In  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a) ;" 

(c)  Section  5(b)  of  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1963  (as  redesignated  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section)  is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  "sets  forth"  in  para- 
graph (5)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "set 
forth",  and  striking  out  "provides"  In  para- 
graphs (3),  (4),  (6),  and  (7)  and  Inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "provide". 

LONG-RANGE    AND   ANNUAL    PROGRAM    PLANS 

Sec.  208.  Section  5(b)  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  (as  redesignated  by 
section  207(a)  of  this  Act)  Is  further 
amended  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (2), 
(3),  (4).  (5),  (6),  and  (7)  as  paragraphs  (4), 
(5),  (6),  (11),  (12),  and  (13),  respectively, 
and  inserting  Immediately  after  paragraph 
(1)   the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(2)  set  forth  a  long-range  program  plan 
for  vocational  education,  or  a  supplement  to 
or  revision  of  such  a  program  plan  previously 
submitted  as  part  of  an  approved  State  plan, 
which  (A)  has  been  prepared  by  the  State 
board  In  consultation  with  the  State  advisory 
council,  (B)  extends  over  such  period  of  time 
(but  not  more  than  five  years),  beginning- 
with  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  State  plan 
is  submitted,  as  the  Commissioner  deems  nec- 
essary and  appropriate  for  the  purposes  of 
this  part,  (C)  describes  the  present  and  pro- 
jected vocational  education  needs  of  the 
State  In  terms  of  the  purposes  of  this  part 


set  forth  In  section  1,  and  (D)  sets  forth  a 
program  of  vocational  education  objectives 
which  affords  satisfactory  assurance  of  sub- 
stantial progress  toward  meeting  the  voca- 
tional education  needs  of  the  State; 

"(3)  set  forth  an  annual  program  plan, 
which  (A)  has  been  prepared  by  the  State 
board  in  consultation  with  the  State  advisory 
council,  (B)  describes  the  content  of,  and  al- 
locations of  funds  to,  programs,  services,  and 
activities  to  be  carried  out  under  the  State 
plan  during  the  following  year  (whether  or 
not  supported  with  Federal  funds  under  this 
part),  (C)  indicates  how,  and  to  what  ex- 
tent, such  programs,  services,  and  activities 
will  carry  out  the  program  objectives  for  the 
year  covered  by  the  annual  plan  set  forth  in 
the  long-range  program  plan  provided  for  in 
paragraph  (2),  (D)  indicates  how,  and  to 
what  extent,  allocations  of  Federal  funds  al- 
lotted to  a  State  will  take  into  consideration 
the  criteria  set  forth  in  the  State  plan  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (4),  and  (E)  indicates 
the  extent  to  which  consideration  was  given 
to  the  findings  and  recommendations  of  the 
State  advisory  council  in  its  most  recent 
evaluation  report  submitted  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (2)(D)  of  subsection  (a);". 

CRITERIA    FOR   ALLOCATION    OF   FEDERAL   FUNDS 

Sec.  209.  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  5(b)  of 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  (as  re- 
designated by  section  208  of  this  Act)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(4)  set  forth  the  policies  and  procedures 
to  be  followed  by  the  State  in  allocating  its 
allotment  under  section  3  among  the  various 
uses  set  forth  In  paragraphs  (1),  (2),  (3).  (4), 
(5),  and  (6)  of  section  4(a),  and  in  allocat- 
ing Federal  funds  to  local  educational  agen- 
cies In  the  State,  which  policies  and  proce- 
dures Insure  that — 

"(A)  due  consideration  will  be  given  to  the 
results  of  periodic  evaluations  of  State  and 
local  vocational  education  programs,  services, 
and  activities  In  light  of  information  regard- 
ing current  and  projected  manpower  needs 
and  Job  opportunities,  particularly  new  and 
emerging  needs  and  opportunities  on  the 
local.  State,  and  National  levels: 

"(B)  due  consideration  will  be  given  to 
the  relative  vocational  education  needs  of  all 
population  groups  in  all  geographic  areas  and 
communities  in  the  State,  particularly  per- 
sons with  academic,  Eocioeconomlc,  or  other 
handicaps  that  prevent  them  from  succeed- 
ing m  regular  vocational  education  programs; 

"(C)  due  consideration  will  be  given  to  the 
relative  ability  of  particular  local  education- 
al agencies  within  the  State,  particularly 
those  in  economically  depressed  areas  or 
with  high  rates  of  unemployment,  to  provide 
the  financial  and  other  resources  necessary 
to  meet  the  vocational  education  needs  In 
the  areas  or  communities  served  by  such 
agencies; 

"(D)  Federal  funds  made  available  under 
this  part  win  not  be  allocated  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies  in  a  manner,  such  as  the 
matching  of  local  expenditures  at  a  percen- 
tage ratio  uniform  throughout  the  State, 
which  falls  to  take  into  consideration  the 
criteria  set  forth  In  paragraphs  (A),  (B), 
and  (C)  of  this  paragraph;  and 

"(E)  applications  from  local  educational 
agencies  for  funds  made  available  under  this 
part  will  Include  a  comprehensive  plan,  re- 
lated to  the  local  Cooperative  Area  Man- 
power Plan  (If  any),  for  meeting  the  voca- 
tional education  needs  In  the  area  or  com- 
munity served  by  such  agency;  and  Indicate 
how,  and  to  what  extent,  the  vocational  edu- 
cation programs,  services,  and  activities 
proposed  In  the  application  will  meet  those 
needs; ". 

COOPERATIVB      ARRANGEMENTS      WITH      OTHKB 
AGENCIES 

Sec  210.  Section  5(b)  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  (as  redesignated  by 
section  207(a)  of  this  Act)  Is  further 
amended    by    inserting    immediately    after 
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paragraph    (6)    (as   redesignated   by   section 
208)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

■•(7)  provide  that.  In  the  development  and 
conduct  of  vocational  education  programs, 
services,  and  activities  under  this  part,  there 
will  be,  m  addition  to  the  cooperative  ar- 
rangements provided  for  in  paragraph  (6). 
appropriate  and  effective  cooperative  ar- 
rangements with  other  agencies,  organiza- 
tions, and  institutions  concerned  with  man- 
power needs  and  Job  opportunities,  such  aa 
business  and  labor  organizations.  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education,  and  community 
action  organizations:". 

INCLUSION    IN    STATE    PLAN    OF    EXEMPLARY    AND 
OTHEB     SPECIAL     PSOORAMS 

Sec.  211.  Section  Sib)  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  las  redesignated  by 
section  207(a)  of  this  Act)  Is  further 
amended  by  inserting  Immediately  after  par- 
agraph (7)  I  as  added  by  section  210  of  this 
Act)    the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(8»  provide  that  effective  use  will  be  made 
of  the  results  and  experience  of  programs  and 
projects  assisted  under  part  B.  .ind  research, 
training,  and  experimental,  developmental, 
and  pilot  programs  assisted  under  section  4 
ic)  of  this  part;". 

PVBLIC    PAajICIPATION     AND     INFORMATION 

Sec.  212.  Section  5(b)  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  las  redesignated  by 
section  207iai  of  this  Act)  is  further 
amended  by  Inserting  immediately  after 
paragraph  1 8)  las  added  by  section  211  of 
this  Act)   the  following  new  paragrnph: 

"(9)  provide  assurances  that  the  State 
plan  ha«  been  submitted  by  the  Stite  board 
only  after  affording  to  all  local  educ.itional 
agenr'les  in  the  State  reasonable  notice  and 
opportunity  for  a  public  hearing  thereon, 
and  that  copies  of  the  State  plan  and  all 
statements  of  general  policies,  rules,  regula- 
tions, and  procedures  Issued  by  the  State 
board  In  its  administration  of  such  plan  will 
be  made  reasonably  available  to  the  public;". 

MAINTCNANCK     OF     ETFORT 

S«c.  213.  Section  5(b)  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  las  redesignated  by 
section  207(a)  of  this  Act)  Is  further 
amended  by  Inaerting  immediately  after  par- 
agraph (9)  (a«  added  by  section  212)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(10)  provide  a.58uranoe  that  Federal  funds 
made  available  under  this  part  will  be  so 
used  as  to  supplement  and,  to  the  extent 
practlc*!.  Increase  the  amount  of  State  and 
local  funds  that  would  In  the  absence  of 
such  Federal  funds  be  made  available  for  the 
uses  set  forth  In  section  4(a).  and  in  no  case 
supplant  such  State  and  local  funds;". 

ANNUAL     EVALUATION     REPORTS 

Sec.  214.  Paragraph  (13)  of  section  5(b)  of 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  (as 
redesignated  by  section  208  of  this  Act)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "making  such  re- 
ports" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "submit- 
ting to  the  Commissioner  an  annual  evalua- 
tion report  which  meets  the  requirements  of 
paragraph  (2)(D)  of  subsection  la).  and 
such  other  reports". 

REPEAL  OF  EARLIER   VOCATIONAL   EBUCATION   ACTS 
AND  TECHNICAL   AMENDMENTS  RELATED  THEKETO 

Sec  215.  la)  The  Smith-Hughes  Act  (that 
Is,  the  Act  approved  February  23,  1917,  39 
Stat.  929,  as  amended,  20  USC  U-15,  16- 
28).  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1946 
I  that  is,  the  Act  of  of  J\ine  8.  1936,  as  amend- 
ed, 20  use.  151-15m,  15o-15q,  15aa-15JJ, 
ISaaar-loggg),  secUon  1  of  the  Act  of  March 
3,  1931,  relating  to  vocational  education  In 
Puerto  Rico  (20  U  S.C.  30).  the  Act  of  March 
18.  1950.  relating  to  vocational  education  in 
the  Virgin  Islands  (20  U  S.C  31-33).  section 
9  of  the  Act  of  August  1.  1956,  relating  to 
vocational  education  In  Guam  (20  U.SC.  34). 
and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  September  25. 
1962.    relating    to    vocational    education    in 


American  Samoa  (48  U.SC  1667)  are  here- 
by repealed. 

(bi  Section  8  of  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  1963  is  amended  by  — 

il)  deleting  from  paragraph  d)  the  fol- 
lowing: "including  any  program  designed  to 
fit  Individuals  for  gainful  employment  In 
business  and  olBce  occupations,  and  any  pro- 
gram designed  to  tit  Individuals  for  gainful 
employment  which  may  be  a?  isted  by  Fed- 
eral funds  under  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  1946  and  supplementary  vocational 
education  Acts.";  and 

(2 1  amending  paragraph  |7)  to  re.id  as 
follows 

"i7i  The  term  "State  board"  means  a  State 
board  designated  or  created  by  State  law  as 
the  sole  State  agency  responsible  for  the 
admlnlatration  of  vocational  education,  or 
for  supervision  uf  the  administration  there- 
of by  local  educational  agencies,  in  the 
State."" 

(C)  Sections  10  and  11  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of   1963  are  hereby  repealed. 

SEFAR\TE  AtTTHORI  'ATION  FOR  HOMEMAKI.NC 

'  EOUCATION 

Sec  216.  The  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1963  Is  further  amended  by  inserting  jfter 
section  9  thereof  (in  lieu  of  the  matter 
repealed  by  section  215ic))  the  following 
new  section: 

"'HOMEMAKINC  EDUCXTION 

"Sec  10.  (a)(1)  There  are  liereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1970.  and  for  each  fiscal 
year  thereafter,  such  sums,  not  exceeding 
^15.000.000  for  any  fiscal  year,  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  this  section. 
Prom  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  paragraph  for  each  fiscal  year,  the  Com- 
missioner shall  allot  to  each  State  an  amount 
which  shall  be  computed  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  allotments  to  States  under  section  3 
of  this  p>art. 

"(2)  The  amount  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  paragraph  ( 1 )  for  any  fiscal  year 
which  the  Commissioner  determines  will  not 
be  required  for  such  fiscal  year  for  carrying 
out  the  State's  plan  approved  under  section 
(b)  shall  be  available  for  reallotment  from 
time  to  time,  on  such  dates  during  such  year 
as  the  Commissioner  may  fix.  and  on  the 
basis  of  such  factors  as  he  determines  to  be 
equitable  and  reasonable,  to  other  States 
which,  as  determined  by  the  Commissioner, 
are  able  to  use  without  delay  any  amounts 
so  reallotted  for  the  purposes  set  forth  In 
paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (b)  Any  amount 
reallotted  to  a  State  under  this  paragraph 
during  such  year  shall  be  deemed  part  of  Its 
allotment  for  such  year. 

"(b)  To  be  eligible  to  participate  In  this 
section,  a  State  must  have  In  effect  a  plan 
approved  under  section  5  and  must  submit 
through  Its  State  t>oard  to  the  Commissioner 
a  supplement  to  such  plan  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  a  'supplementary  plan"),  in  such 
detail  as  the  Commissioner  determines  neces- 
sary, which — 

"(11  designates  the  State  board  as  the 
sole  agency  for  administration  of  the  supple- 
mentary plan,  or  for  supervision  of  the  ad- 
ministration thereof  by  local  educational 
agencies; 

"  ( 2 1  sets  forth  a  program  under  which  Fed- 
eral funds  paid  to  a  State  from  its  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  will  be  expended  solely 
for  (A)  educational  programs  designed  to  fit 
for  homemaking  persons  who  have  entered, 
or  are  preparing  to  enter,  the  work  of  the 
home,  and  (B)  ancillary  services  and  activi- 
ties to  assure  quality  In  all  homemaking  edu- 
cation programs,  such  as  teacher  training 
and  supervision,  program  evaluation,  special 
demonstration  and  experimental  programs, 
development  of  Instructional  programs,  and 
State  administration  and  leadership: 

" (3 1  sets  forth  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  as  may  be  necessary 


to  assure  proper  disbursement  of.  and  ac- 
counting for.  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  State 
(Including  such  funds  paid  by  the  State  to 
local  educational  agencies  i  under  this  sec- 
tion; and 

■'(4)  provides  for  making  such  reports  in 
such  form  and  containing  such  Information 
as  the  CommlFFloncr  may  reasonably  require 
to  carry  out  his  functions  under  this  section, 
and  for  keeping  svich  records  and  for  afford- 
ing such  access  thereto  as  the  Commissioner 
may  find  necessary  to  assure  the  correctness 
and  verification  of  such  reports. 

••(c)  Subsections  (c),  (d),  and  (e)  of  sec- 
tion 5  (pertaining  to  the  approval  of  State 
plans,  the  withholding  cf  Federal  pay.Tients 
In  case  of  nonconformity  after  approval,  and 
Judicial  review  of  the  Commissioner's  final 
actions  In  disapproving  a  State  plan  or  with- 
holding payments)  shall  be  applicable  to  the 
Commissioner's  actions  with  respect  tn  sup- 
plementary plans  under  this  section. 

"(d)  From  a  State's  allotment  under  this 
section  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1970,  and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  the 
Commissioner  shall  pay  to  such  State  un 
amount  equal  to  50  per  centum  of  the 
amount  expended  for  the  purposes  set  forth 
in  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (b).  No  State 
shall  receive  payments  under  this  section 
for  any  fiscal  year  in  excess  of  Its  allotment 
under  subsection   (a)    for  such  fiscal  year 

"(ei  Such  payments  (adjusted  on  account 
of  overpayments  or  underpayments  previ- 
ously made)  shall  be  made  by  the  Commis- 
sioner In  advance  on  the  basis  of  such  esti- 
mates. In  such  installments,  nt  such  times, 
as  may  be  reasonably  required  fcr  expendi- 
tures by  the  States  of  the  funds  allotted 
under  subsection  (a)." 

ADDITIONAL   AMENDMENTS  TO   DEFINITIONS 

Sec  217.  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  para- 
graph ( 1 )  of  section  8  of  the  Vocational  Ed- 
ucation Act  of  1963  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
"(Individually  or  through  group  instruc- 
tion)" Immediately  after  "counseling",  and 
by  inserting  "or  for  the  purposes  of  facilitat- 
ing occupational  choices"  Immediately  after 
the  word  "training"  the  first  time  such  word 
appears  In  that  sentence. 

(b)  Paragraph  (5)  of  section  4(a)  and 
paragraph  (2)  of  section  8  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  are  amended  by  delet- 
ing "area"  immediately  before  "vocational 
education  school". 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  PERMANENT  NATIONAL  AD- 
VISORY COUNCIL  ON  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
IN  LIEU  OF  AD  HOC  COUNCIL  AND  INTERAGENCY 
COMMrTTEE 

Sec.  218.  (a)  Section  9  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"NATIONAL    ADVISORY    COUNCIL    ON    VOCATIONAL 
EOUCATION 

"Sec  9.  (a)  There  is  hereby  created  a  Na- 
ftonal  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Edu- 
cation (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "Council") 
consisting  of  fifteen  members  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  for  three-year  terms  and  with- 
out regard  to  the  civil  service  laws :  Provided, 
That  with  respect  to  the  Initial  appoint- 
ments, five  of  the  Council  members  shall  be 
appointed  for  one-year  terms,  and  five  shall 
be  appointed  for  two-year  terms.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  designate  a  Chairman  from  among 
the  Council  members.  To  the  extent  possible, 
the  Council  shall  Include  persons  familiar 
with  the  vocational  education  needs  and 
problems  of  management  and  labor  and  per- 
sons familiar  with  manpower  problems  and 
admlnlst'atlon  of  manpower  programs,  per- 
sons knowledgeable  about  the  administra- 
tion of  State  and  local  vocational  education 
programs,  other  persons  with  special  knowl- 
edge, experience,  or  qualification  with  respect 
to  vocational  education,  and  persons  repre- 
sentative of  the  general  public.  The  Council 
shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the  Chairman,  but 
not  less  often  than  four  times  a  year. 
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"(b)  The  Council  shall  advise  the  Com- 
missioner In  the  preparation  of  general  regu- 
lations and  with  respect  to  policy  matters 
arising  in  the  administration  of  this  title, 
Including  policies  and  procedures  governing 
the  approval  of  State  plans  under  section  5 
and  the  approval  of  programs  and  projects 
under  section  4(c)  of  part  A  and  under  part 
B  of  this  title. 

"(c)  The  Council  shall  review  the  admin- 
istration and  operation  of  vocational  educa- 
tion programs  under  this  title,  make  recom- 
mendations with  respect  thereto,  and  make 
annual  reports  of  its  findings  and  recom- 
mendations (including  recommendations  for 
changes  in  the  provisions  of  this  title)  to 
the  Secretary. 

"fd)  Members  of  the  Council  who  are  not 
regular  full-time  employees  of  the  United 
States  shall,  while  serving  on  business  of  the 
Council,  be  entitled  to  receive  compensation 
at  rates  fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not  ex- 
ceeding the  rate  specified  at  the  time  of  such 
service  for  grade  GS-18  In  section  5332  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code.  Including  travel- 
time:  and  while  so  serving  away  from  their 
home  or  regular  places  of  business,  members 
of  the  Council  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses. Including  a  per  diem  allowance  as 
authorized  in  section  6703  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  for  persons  In  Government  serv- 
ice employed  intermittently. 

"(e»  The  Council  is  authorized,  without  re- 
gard to  the  civil  service  laws,  to  engage  such 
technical  assistance  as  may  be  required  to 
carry  out  its  functions,  and  the  Secretary 
shall,  in  addition,  make  available  to  the 
Council  such  secretarial,  clerical,  and  other 
assistAnce  and  such  pertinent  data  prepared 
by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  as  It  may  require  to  carry  out  such 
functions." 

( b )  Section  12  of  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  1963  is  hereby  repealed. 

(c)  This  section  shall  become  effective  on 
the  date  of  Its  enactment. 

NEW  PART  C— GENERAL 

Sec  219.  (a)  Sections  8  and  9,  as  hereinbe- 
fore amended,  of  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  1963,  and  references  thereto,  are  re- 
designated as  sections  121  and  122,  respec- 
tively, and  are  transferred  so  as  to  follow 
Immediately  after  section  109  (as  added  by 
title  I  of  this  Act);  sections  16  and  17  of 
such  Act,  and  references  thereto,  are  redesig- 
nated as  sections  126  and  127,  respectively, 
and  are  transferred  so  as  to  follow  Imme- 
diately after  the  section  herein  redesignated 
as  section  122;  the  word  "part"  as  it  occurs 
In  any  such  redesignated  section  is  changed 
to  read  "title";  there  Is  Inserted  immediately 
above  the  section  herein  redesignated  as 
section  121  the  center  heading  "Part  C — 
General";  and  the  following  new  sections 
are  inserted  immediately  after  the  section 
redesignated  as  section  122: 

"FEOEKAL  ADMINISTRATION 

"Sec  123.  (a)  The  Commissioner  may  dele- 
gate any  of  his  functions  under  this  title. 
except  the  making  of  regulations,  to  any 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Office  of  Education. 

"(b)  In  administering  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  the  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
utilize  the  services  and  facilities  of  any 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  and  of 
any  other  public  or  nonprofit  agency  or  In- 
stitution in  accordance  with  appropriate 
agreements,  and  to  pay  for  such  services 
either  in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimburse- 
ment, ns  may  be  agreed  upon. 

"(c)  In  administering  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  the  Commissioner  shall  consult 
with  the  Department  of  Labor  and  with  other 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  adminis- 
tering programs  which  may  be  effectively 
coordinated  with  programs  carried  out  pur- 
suant to  this  title,  and  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable for  the  ptirposes  of  this  title  shall  (1) 
coordinate  such  programs  on  the  Federal 
level  with  the  programs  being  administered 


by  such  other  departments  and  agencies,  and 
(2)  require  that  effective  procedures  be 
adopted  by  State  and  local  autliorities  to  co- 
ordinate the  development  and  operation  of 
programs  and  projects  carried  out  under  this 
title  with  other  public  and  private  programs 
having  the  same  or  similar  purposes. 

"COLLECTION     AND     DISSEMINATION     OF     INFOR- 
MATION 

"Sec,  124.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  more  effectively  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  the  Commissioner — 

"(1)  shall  collect  data  and  information  on 
programs  qualifying  for  assistance  under  this 
title  lor  the  purpose  of  obtaining  objective 
measurements  of  their  effectiveness  In  carry- 
ing out  the  purposes  of  this  title; 

"  ( 2 )  shall  prepare  and  disseminate  to  State 
boards,  local  educational  agencies,  and  other 
appropriate  agencies  and  institutions,  cata- 
logs, reviews,  bibliographies,  abstracts,  analy- 
ses of  research  and  experimentation,  and 
such  other  materials  as  are  generally  useful 
for  such  purpose: 

"(3)  may  upon  request  provide  advice, 
counsel,  technical  assistance,  and  demonstra- 
tions to  State  boards,  local  educational  agen- 
cies, or  institutions  of  higher  education  un- 
dertaking to  Initiate  or  expand  programs 
under  this  title  in  order  to  increase  the  qual- 
ity or  depth  or  broaden  the  scope  of  such 
programs,  and  shall  Inform  such  agencies  and 
Institutions  of  the  availability  of  assistance 
pursuant  to  this  clause. 

"(4)  shall  prepare  and  disseminate  to  State 
boards,  local  educational  agencies,  and  ether 
appropriate  agencies  and  institutions  an 
annual  report  setting  forth  developments  in 
the  utilization  and  adaptation  of  programs 
carried  out  pursuant  to  this  title;  and 

"(5)  may  enter  into  contracts  with  public 
or  private  agencies,  organizations,  groups, 
or  Individuals  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section. 

"(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1969,  and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter, 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"LIMITATION    ON    PAYMENTS    UNDER    THIS    TITLE 

"Sec  125.  Nothing  contained  in  this  title 
title  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the 
making  of  any  payment  under  this  title  for 
religious  worship  or  instruction,  or  for  the 
construction,  operation,  or  maintenance  of 
so  much  of  any  facility  as  Is  used  or  to  be 
used  for  sectarian  Instruction  or  as  a  place 
for  religious  worship." 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
to  the  Vocation  Education  Act  of  1963  shall 
be  effective  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  except  that  section  124  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963,  as  herein  added,  shall 
be  effective  with  respect  to  appropriations 
for  fiscal  years  ending  on  or  after  June  30. 
1969. 

ADEQUATE    LEAOTIME   AND    PLANNING   AND 
EVALUATION 

Sec  220,  (a)  Section  401  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Amendments  of 
1967  (Public  Law  90-247,  81  Stat.  814)  is 
amended  by  inserting  "the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1963."'  Immediately  after  "the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965,". 

(b)  This  section  shall  be  effective  with 
respect  to  appropriations  for  fiscal  years 
beginning  after  June  30,  1968,  except  that 
to  the  extent  that  It  relates  to  the  required 
transmittal  of  evaluation  reports  pursuant 
of  section  404  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Amendments  of  1967  (Public 
Law  90-247,  81  Stat.  814),  this  section  shall 
be  effective  on  July  1,  1969. 

TTTLE  in— REDUCING  AGE  LIMIT  IN 
ADULT  EDUCA-nON  PROGRAM 

Sec.  301.  Effective  with  respect  to  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  years  beginning  after 
June  30.  1969 — 


(a)  section  303(a)  of  the  Adult  Education 
Act  of  1966  (title  III  of  Public  Law  89-750. 
80  Stat.  1216)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"eighteen"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"sixteen  ';  and 

(b)  section  3C4(a)  of  sucii  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "10"  and  "20"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "20"  and  "40".  respectively. 

The    section-by-section    analysis    of 
Senate  bill  3099  is  as  follows: 
Section-bt-Section  Analysts  of  S.  3099.  the 

Vocational    Education    Amendments    of 

1968 

First  section. 

Short  title. — This  section  provides  that  the 
bill  may  be  cited  as  the  "Partnership  for 
Learning  and  Earning  Act  of  1968." 

Sec.  2.  Purpose. — This  section  states  that 
the  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  consolidate, 
broaden,  and  strengthen  existing  vocational 
and  technical  education  programs;  to  en- 
courage further  I'.ie  development  iiiid 
establishment  of  vocational  and  trchiilcal 
education  programs  at  the  secondary,  p.st- 
secondary.  and  adult  levels;  to  promote  tlie 
development  and  establishment  of  exeni;:;ary 
programs  and  methods  of  vocational  educ  .- 
tion,  including  exploratory  occupational  ed- 
ucation and  work  experience  programs:  and 
otherwise  to  Improve,  and  Incroa^e  llexlbUlty 
In  the  administration  of  vocational  educa- 
tional programs.  It  should  be  noted  that,  in 
addition,  title  III  of  the  bill  would  make 
an  amendment  to  the  Adult  Education  Act 
of  1966. 

TITLE     I — E.iEMPLARY     rRCCS.XMS     .\ND     PROJECTS 

IN    VOCATIONAL    EDUCATION 

This  title  of  the  bill  consists  of  a  single 
section  (sec.  101)  which  would  amend  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  by  insert- 
ing in  it -an  entirely  new  part.  "Exemplary 
Programs  and  Projects  In  Vocational  Educa- 
tion." To  accommodate  this  new  part  with- 
in the  framework  of  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1963,  which  consists  of  sections 
1-17  of  Public  Law  88-210,  the  act  would 
be  divided  Into  three  parts  (A,  B.  and  C).  of 
which  the  new  program  would  be  part  B.' 
This  new  part  would  be  designated  as  "Part 
B — Exemplary  Programs  and  Projects,"  of 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  and 
would  be  inserted  after  section  15  of  the 
act."  The  new  part  B  would  consist  of  new 
sections  101  through  109  of  the  act  as  fol- 
lows: 

Section  101.  Findings  and  declaration  of 
purpose. — This  new  section  would  state  a 
finding  by  Congress  that  It  Is  necessary  to 
reduce  the  continuing  high  level  of  youth 
unemployment  by  giving  to  the  Job  prepara- 
tion needs  of  the  two  out  of  three  youths  who 
end  their  education  at  or  before  completion 
of  high  school  the  same  kind  of  attention 
as  that  given  to  the  college  preparation  needs 
of  youths  who  go  on  to  college:  and  would 
declare  It  to  be  the  purpose  of  the  new  part 
B  to  stimulate  new  ways  of  creating  a  bridge 
between  school  and  earning  a  living  for 
youths  who  do  not  go  on  to  college  and 
the  promotion  of  cooperation  between  pub- 
lic education  and  manpower  agencies. 

Section  102.  Authorization  of  appropria- 
tions.— This  new  section  would  authorize  to 
be  appropriated  $15  million  for  fiscal  year 
1969  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  next  4  years,  for  use  by  the  Commissioner 


'  The  rest  of  Public  Law  88-210.  which  Is 
unrelated  to  vocational  education,  would  be- 
come title  II  of  Public  Law  88-210  and  Its 
section  renumbered. 

=  Thls  placement  of  the  new  pt.  B  would 
be  accomplished  In  part  by  sec.  219  of  the 
bill.  The  portion  or  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1963  preceding  the  new  pt.  B 
would  be  designated  as  "Part  A — Grants  for 
Comprehensive  Programs",  and  the  portion 
following  the  new  pt.  B  would  be  designated 
as  "Part — General". 
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to  make  grmnU  to  or  contracta  with  State 
bo<u-(U  of  vocational  education  or  local  edu- 
cational agencies  for  exemplary  programa  and 
proJecU  referred  to  In  aectlona  104  and  106 
The  Commlsaloner  would  also  be  authorised 
to  make  a  grant  to  or  contract  with  other 
public  or  private  agencle«  or  Inatitutlons  in 
any  caa«  In  which  such  a  grant  or  contract 
would  make  an  especUUy  significant  contri- 
bution to  carrying  out  the  piu-po«es  of  the 
new  part  B.  Appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1 969  are  to  be  available  for  obligation  through 
iUcal  year  1970. 

Section  103  Limit  on  payments  to  any 
State:  apportionments  among  States. — Sub- 
section (a)  of  new  section  103  applies  only  to 
appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1969  and  1970. 
It  would  Mmlt  payments  from  such  appro- 
priations with  respect  to  programs  or  projects 
In  any  one  State  to  10  percent  of  the  appro- 
priation Involved,  and  direct  the  Commis- 
sioner, to  give  due  weight  to  the  objective 
of  adequate  participation  by  all  appropriate 
regions  In  considering  programs  or  projects 
submitted  to  him  for  approval. 

Subsection  (b).  which  applies  to  subse- 
quent Oscal  years,  would  direct  the  Commis- 
sioner to  make  apportionments  among  States 
In  accordance  with  the  following  formula- 
( 1 )  No  mone-  -than  2  percent  of  each  appro- 
prlatlan  weMld  be  set  aside  by  him  for 
apportionment  to  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands.  Ouam.  American  Samoa,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  ac- 
cording to  their  respective  needs  for  assist- 
ance under  this  part.  (2)  Prom  the  remainder 
of  each  appropriation,  the  Commissioner 
would  first  apportion  (150.000  to  each  State 
(Other  than  the  territories  mentioned  above) . 
and  then  an  amount  to  each  such  State 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  residue  of 
such  remainder  as  Its  population  aged  16  to 
19  bears  to  the  population  of  such  ages  In  all 
such  States.  (3)  Any  amount  apportioned 
to  a  State  which  the  Commissioner  deter- 
mines Is  not  needed  by  the  State  would  be 
available  to  him  for  reapportionment  to 
other  States  In  accordance  with  their  respec- 
tive needs.  (4)  The  population  figures  used 
in  the  apportionment  formula  would  be  based 
on  the  latest  available  estimates  from  the 
Department  of  Conuneroe. 

Section  104.  Uses  of  Federal  funds. — Sub- 
section (a)  of  this  new  section  would  author- 
ize the  Commissioner  to  make  grants  or  con- 
tracts pursuant  to  this  new  part  to  pay  all  or 
part  of  the  cost  of  ( 1 )  planning  and  develop- 
ing, or  (2)  estabUshlng.  operaUng.  and  evalu- 
ating programs  and  projects  to  broaden  the 
occupational  aspirations  and  opportunities 
of  youths,  especially  tboM  with  academic, 
socioeconomic,  or  other  handicaps.  Examples 
of  such  programs  or  projects  stated  In  the  bill 
are  (Ai  those  designed  to  familiarize  poet- 
elementary  students  with  the  broad  range  of 
occupations  requiring  special  skills,  (B) 
those  providing  students  educational  work 
experience.  (C)  those  providing  Intensive  oc- 
cupational guidance  and  counseling  and  Ini- 
tial job  placement.  (D)  those  broadening  or 
Improving  vocational  education  currlculums. 
(E)  exchanges  of  personnel  between  school* 
and  other  agencies,  organizations,  and  Insti- 
tutions ( Including  manpower  agencies  and  in- 
dustry) participating  in  activities  to  achieve 
the  purposes  set  forth  In  the  new  section  101. 
and  (P)  those  for  young  workers  released 
from  their  jobs  on  a  part-time  basis  to  In- 
crease their  educational  attainment. 

Subsection  (b)  would  require  that  a  grant 
to  a  State  or  local  educational  agency  be 
made  only  upon  a  determination  by  the 
Commissioner  ( 1 )  that  there  is  satisfactory 
assurance  of  participation  of  manpower  agen- 
cies and,  as  appropriate,  persons  broadly 
representative  of  employers,  labor  organiza- 
tions, community  action  organizations,  and 
other  community  Institutions  In  the  plan- 
ning, establishment,  and  carrying  out  of  the 
program  or  project,  and  (2)  that  there  will 
be  participation  of  students  enrolled  In  non- 


profit private  schools  In  the  area  to  be  served 
by  the  program  or  project  to  the  extent  con- 
sistent with  the  number  of  such  students 
with  educational  needs  of  the  type  to  be  met 
by  the  program  or  project. 

Subsection  ib)  would  further  provide  that 
no  grant  or  contract  may  be  made  under  this 
part  unless  the  program  or  project  Involved 
has  been  submitted  to  the  State  board  In  the 
State  where  it  is  to  be  conducted  and  has  not 
been  disapproved  by  the  board  within  60  days 
or  within  such  longer  period  as  the  Commis- 
sioner may  allow  pursuant  to  regulations. 

Section  105.  Work  experience  programs. — 
Subsection  (a)  would  describe  the  eligible 
work  experience  programs  or  projects  referred 
to  In  section  104(a)(2)(B)  as  Including  co- 
operative work-study  arrangements,  other 
educationally  related  public  or  private  em- 
ployment, or  volunteer  work;  and  would  re- 
quire that  preference  In  compensated  work 
under  such  programs  or  projects  be  given  to 
students  from  low-Income  families. 

Subsection  (b)  would  provide  that  a  grant 
or  contract  be  made  by  the  Commissioner 
with  respect  to  a  program  or  project  only  if 
such  program  or  project  will  not  displace  em- 
ployed workers  or  Impair  existing  contracts 
for  services. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  funds  appro- 
priated under  this  new  part  shall  be  avail- 
able for  compensation  of  students  In  a  work- 
experience  program  or  project  only  If  the 
work  Is  performed  for  a  public  or  nonprofit 
private  entity,  except  that  such  funds  may 
also  be  made  available  for  reimbursement  of 
other  employers:  that  is.  private  businesses 
for  limited  periods  when  the  work-experience 
student  is  not  fully  productive  during  the 
transition    from    learning    to    earning. 

Section  106.  Non-Federal  contribution. — If 
a  grant  or  contract  is  awarded  by  the  Com- 
missioner for  only  part  of  the  cost  of  an 
exemplary  program  or  project,  this  section 
would  allow  the  Commissioner  to  accept 
goods  and  services  as  well  as  cash  as  the  non- 
Federal  contribution  to  the  program  or  proj- 
ect. 

Section  107.  Payments. — This  is  a  stand- 
ard provision  stating  that  payments  under 
the  new  part  B  may  be  made  in  Install- 
ments, and  In  advance  or  by  way  of  reim- 
bursement, with  adjustments  on  account 
of   overpayments   or   underpayments. 

Section  108.  Limitation  on  duration  of  as- 
sistance.— This  section  would  limit  financial 
assistance  under  the  new  part  B  to  3  years. 

Section  109.  Transfer  of  funds. — This  sec- 
tion would  permit  the  Commissioner,  with 
the  Secretary's  approval,  to  transfer  funds 
available  to  him  under  the  new  part  B  to 
other  agencies  to  be  used  for  the  same  pur- 
p>06es  as  part  B,  and  to  accept  and  expend 
funds  from  other  Pederal  agencies  for  use 
under  part  B.  Similar  provisions  have  been 
Inserted  by  Congress  In  the  Cooperative  Re- 
search Act.  and  in  the  Education  Professions 
Development  Act;  that  Is,  title  V  of  the  High- 
er Education  Act  of  1965  as  amended  by  Pub- 
lic Law  90-36. 

TTTLE   n CONSOLISATTON  AND  IMPROVEMENT  OP 

EXiSTINO  VOCATIONAI.  EDUCATION   PKOCBAMS 

Section  200.  Effective  date  of  title  II. — 
This  section  of  the  bill  provides  that  the 
amendments  In  title  II  of  the  bill  shall  be  ef- 
fective on  July  1.  1969.  except  as  otherwise 
provided  In  subsequent  sections  of  title  n. 

Section  201.  Removal  of  ceiling  on  au- 
thorization of  appropriations. — Section  2  of 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  now 
contains  a  permanent  appropriation  author- 
ization of  $225  million  for  each  fiscal  year. 
Section  201  of  the  bill  would  angend  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  act  so  that  the  authorization 
is  for  such  sums  as  may   be  necessary. 

Section  202.  Increased  flexibility  in  reallot- 
ments. — Section  3(c)  of  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1963  now  authorizes  the  Com- 
missioner to  reallot  funds  not  needed  in 
some  States  to  other  States  only  In  propor- 
tion to  their  original  allotmenu.  Section  202 


of  the  bin  would  amend  section  3(c)  so  as 
to  allow  the  Commissioner  to  make  reallot- 
ments  to  other  States  that  are  able  to  use  the 
funds  without  delay  on  the  ba-sls  of  such 
factors  as  he  determines  to  be  equitable  and 
reasonable. 

Section  203.  Inclusion  of  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  Pacific  I  stands. ^Thia  section  would 
amend  sections  3(d)  and  8(6)  of  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1963  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  make  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  eligible  for  assistance  under 
that  act  on  the  same  basis  as  US.  territories. 

Section  204.  Elimination  of  matching  by 
separate  categories;  special  matching  provi- 
sion for  Trust  Territory  of  Pacific  Islands. — 
Section  6(b)  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
of  1963  now  provides  that  the  portion  of  a 
State's  allotment  allocated  for  each  of  the 
five  program  purposes  set  forth  in  section 
4(a)  not  Involving  construction  of  area  voca- 
tional education  school  facilities  shall  be 
available  for  paying  one-half  of  the  State's 
expenditures  for  each  such  program  purpose: 
and  section  6(ci  requires  that  the  portion  of 
a  State's  allotment  allocated  for  construction 
of  area  vocational  education  school  facilities 
shall  be  available  for  paying  not  to  exceed 
one-half  of  the  cost  of  an  area  vocational 
education  school  construction  project.  Sec- 
tion 204  of  the  bill  would  repeal  section  6(bi 
and  6(c)  (as  well  as  the  maintenance-of- 
effort  provision  in  section  6(a)  which  is  now 
a  dead  letter) .  and  would  amend  that  part  of 
section  4(a)  preceding  the  enumeration  of 
the  six  program  purposes  so  as  to  provide 
that  State  allotments  shall  be  available  for 
paying  100  percent  of  the  expenditures  of  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  and  50 
percent  of  the  expenditures  of  all  other  States 
for  the  six  purposes  In  the  aggregate.  Match- 
ing on  the  basis  of  each  purpose  or  each  con- 
struction project  would  no  longer  be  re- 
quired. 

Section  205.  Required  use  of  State  allot- 
ments.— Section  4(b)  of  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1963  now  requires  that  at  least 
25  percent  of  a  State's  allotment  for  each 
fiscal  year  be  used  only  for  the  purposes  set 
forth  In  paragraphs  (2)  ( post«econdary  voca- 
tional education)  or  (5)  (construction  of 
area  vocational  education  schools)  of  sec- 
tion 4(a),  or  both,  and  that  at  least  3  per- 
cent of  a  State's  allotment  be  expended  for 
the  purposes  set  forth  In  paragraph  (6)  of 
section  4(a)  (ancillary  services  and  activi- 
ties). It  also  authorizes  the  Commissioner, 
upon  request  of  a  State,  to  waive  these  per- 
centage requirements  with  respect  to  that 
State  if  he  determines  that  a  smaller  per- 
centage would  adequately  meet  such  purposes 
In  that  State.  Section  205  of  the  bill  would 
amend  section  4(b)  by  eUmlnatlng  all  per- 
centage requlremenu  for  the  fiscal  year  1969. 
and  by  requiring  that  there  be  expended  for 
the  purpose  set  forth  in  paragraph  (4)  of 
section  4(a)  (vocational  education  for  per- 
sons with  academic,  socio-economic,  or  other 
handicaps)  an  amount  equal  to  25  percent 
of  that  portion  of  a  State's  allotment  for  each 
fiscal  year  beginning  with  1970  that  exceeds 
the  sum  total  of  all  of  its  allotments  for 
fiscal  year  1969  under  section  3  of  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1963  and  under  all 
of  the  earlier  Federal  vocational  education 
acts  ( that  Is  the  Smith-Hughes  and  George- 
B&rden  Acts  and  the  acts  extending  the  bene- 
fits of  those  acts  to  the  various  U.S.  terri- 
tories and  possessions).  The  fiscal  year  1969 
allotments  under  existing  laws  enacted  be- 
fore the  1963  act  are  Included  in  the  base  on 
which  the  excess  over  1969  Is  to  be  computed, 
because  another  section  of  the  bill;  that  Is, 
section  215  would  repeal  thoee  earlier  acts 
effective  July  1,  1969. 

Section  206.  Allowing  contracting  and  dis- 
semination of  information  under  section  4 
(c).— SecUon  4(c)  of  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1963  now  authorizes  the  Corn- 
mis?  loner  to  make  grants  to  public  or  private 
nonprofit  agencies,  institutions,  and  organl- 
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zatlons  for  research  and  training  programs 
and  experimental,  developmental,  and  pilot 
programs.  Section  206  of  the  bill  would 
amend  section  4(c)  so  as  to  authorize  the 
Commissioner  (1)  to  make  contracts  with 
any  public  or  private  entity  for  these  pur- 
poses as  well  (as  grants  to  public  and  non- 
profit private  entitles),  and  (2)  to  make 
grants  or  contracts  for  the  dissemination  of 
information  derived  from  section  4(c)  pro- 
grams or  from  research  and  demonstrations 
in  vocational  education. 

Section  207.  State  advisory  council. — Para- 
graph (1)  of  section  5(a)  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  presently  requires  the 
State  plan  to  provide  that  If  the  State  board 
does  not  Include  as  members  persons  familiar 
wlth-the  vocational  education  needs  of  man- 
agement and  labor  in  the  State  and  persons 
representative  of  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation In  the  State,  the  State  plan  shall  pro- 
vide for  the  designation  or  creation  of  an  ad- 
visory council  Including  such  persons. 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  207  of  the  bill, 
after  redesignating  all  the  present  subsec- 
tions  of  section  5,  would  insert  In  section  6 
a  new  subsection  (a)  would  require  that  all 
States  have  a  State  advisory  council  (regard- 
less of  the  composition  of  the  State  board) 
and  would  make  the  establishment  of  such 
a  council  (as  well  as  the  submittal  of  a  State 
plan  for  each  fiscal  year)  a  condition  for 
receiving  Federal  funds.  Under  the  bill.  In 
addition  to  persons  with  the  qualifications 
now  required  on  the  State  board  or  advisory 
council  and  described  above,  the  State  ad- 
visory council  must  also  include  persons 
familiar  with  manpower  problems,  persons 
representative  of  manpower  agencies,  per- 
sons familiar  with  State  and  local  vocational 
education  programs,  other  persons  with  spe- 
cial knowledge,  experience,  and  qualifications 
with  respect  to  vocational  education,  and 
persons  representative  of  the  general  public. 
The  duties  of  the  State  advisory  council  spe- 
cified in  the  bill  include  advising  the  State 
board  on  the  development  and  administra- 
tion of  the  State  plan;  evaluating  vocational 
education  programs,  services,  and  activities, 
and  submitting  through  the  State  board  to 
the  Commissioner  and  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Vocational  Education  (provided 
for  by  sec.  218  of  the  bill)  an  annual  evalua- 
tion report,  accompanied  by  whatever  addi- 
tional comments  the  SUte  board  deems  ap- 
propriate. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  207  of  the  bill 
would  amend  paragraph  (1)  of  section  6(a) 
of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  (re- 
designated sec.  5(b)  by  this  section  to  make 
room  for  the  new  sec.  5  (a)  described  above) 
by  requiring  the  State  plan  to  provide  for 
consultation  between  the  State  board  and 
the  State  advisory  council  to  the  extent  re- 
quired In  the  new  section  5(a) . 

Section  208.  Long-range  and  annual  pro- 
gram plans. — As  pointed  out  above,  the 
amendments  to  section  6  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  made  by  section  207 
would  require  the  submission  of  a  State 
plan  for  each  fiscal  year.  In  conjunction  with 
the  requirement  for  submittal  of  a  State 
plan  for  each  fiscal  year,  this  section  would 
add  to  the  State  plan  requirements  of  the 
present  act  (In  present  sec.  5(a)  redesignated 
by  the  bill  as  sec.  5(b) )  two  new  paragraphs, 
i.e.,  a  paragraph  requiring  a  long-range  pro- 
gram plan  and  a  paragraph  requiring  an  an- 
nual program  plan,  to  be  Included  In  the 
State  plan  submitted  each  year.  (Those  para- 
graphs would  become  pars.  (2)  and  (3)  of 
sec.  5(b),  and  other  paragraphs  renumbered 
accordingly.)  The  long-range  program  plan 
would  be  supplemented  or  revised  annually 
and  would  have  to  extend  over  such  period  of 
time  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
the  State  plan  is  submitted,  as  the  Commis- 
.sioner  deems  necessary  (but  not  more  than 
5  years).  It  would  describe  the  vocational 
education  needs  of  the  State  and  set  forth 
a  program  of  objectives  to  meet  those  needs. 


The  annual  program  plan,  to  be  submitted 
each  year  with  the  State  plan,  would  describe 
the  content  of,  and  the  allocation  of  funds  to, 
programs,  services,  and  activities  to  be  car- 
ried out  under  the  State  plan  for  the  fiscal 
year  ahead  (whether  or  not  with  Federal 
funds)  and  Indicate  how  and  to  what  extent 
these  programs,  services,  and  activities  (and 
allocation  of  funds  thereto)  will  carry  out 
the  objectives  set  forth  in  the  long-range 
program  plan,  take  Into  consideration  the 
criteria  for  allocation  of  Federal  funds  set 
forth  In  the  State  plan  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (4)  discussed  under  the  next  section 
below,  and  take  into  consideration  the  find- 
ings and  recommendations  of  the  State  ad- 
visory committee  In  Its  evaluation  report. 
Both  the  long-range  plan  and  the  annual 
program  plan  would  be  prepared  by  the  State 
board  In  consultation  with  the  State  advisory 
council. 

Section  209.  Criteria  for  allocation  of  Fed- 
eral funds. — Section  5(a)(2)  of  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1963  (redesignated 
sec.  5(b)  (4)  of  the  act  as  amended)  now  re- 
quires the  State  plan,  among  other  things 
to  set  forth  policies  and  procedures  for  allo- 
cation of  Federal  funds  to  the  six  purposes  in 
section  4(a)  and  to  local  educational  agen- 
cies which  insure  (A)  that  due  consideration 
win  be  given  to  periodic  evaluations  of  State 
and  local  vocational  education  programs  and 
services  In  light  of  current  and  projected 
manpower  needs  and  Job  opportunities,  (B) 
that  due  consideration  will  be  given  to  the 
relative  needs  of  all  vocational  needs  of  all 
groups  In  all  communities  In  the  State.  Sec- 
tion 269  of  the  bill  adds  to  the  first  criterion 
(set  forth  in  subpar.  (A) )  a  particular  refer- 
ence to  new  and  emerging  manpower  needs 
and  job  opportunities  on  the  local.  State,  and 
National  levels,  and  to  the  second  criterion 
(set  forth  In  subpar.  (B) )  a  particular  refer- 
ence to  persons  with  academic,  socioeco- 
nomic, and  other  handicaps,  and  adds  the 
following  three  additional  criteria  for  allo- 
cation of  Federal  funds:  The  relative  ability 
of  particular  local  educational  agencies,  es- 
pecially those  in  economically  depressed  or 
high  unemployment  areas,  to  provide  the 
financial  and  other  resources  necessary  to 
meet  their  vocational  education  needs:  that 
Federal  funds  will  not  be  allocated  to  local 
educational  agencies  In  a  manner,  such  as  the 
matching  of  local  expenditures  at  a  uniform 
matching  ratio  throughout  the  State,  which 
fails  to  take  into  consideration  criteria  (A), 
(B),  and  (C);  and  finally,  that  applications 
from  local  educational  agencies  for  funds 
will  Include  a  comprehensive  plan,  related 
to  the  local  cooperative  area  manpower  plan 
(CAMPS)  if  any,  for  meeting  local  vocational 
education  needs. 

Section  5(a)  (2)  of  the  present  act,  redesig- 
nated as  section  5(b)(4)  by  this  bill,  also 
contains  a  malntenance-of-effort  require- 
ment which  while  omitted  from  paragraph 
(4)  as  revised  by  this  section  of  the  bill.  Is 
reinserted  In  the  State  plan  requirements 
as  a  new  paragraph  (10)  by  section  213  of 
the  bill.  This  Involves  no  substantive  change. 

Section  210.  Cooperative  arrangements  with 
other  agencies. — Section  5(a)  (4)  of  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1363  (redesignated 
by  the  bill  as  sec.  5(b)  (6)  of  the  act  as 
amended)  requires  the  State  plan  to  provide 
for  cooperative  arrangements  between  the 
State  board  and  local  educational  agencies 
and  the  system  of  public  employment  offices 
in  the  State.  This  section  would  Insert  Im- 
mediately after  section  S(b)  (6)  a  new  para- 
graph (7)  requiring  the  State  plan  to  pro- 
vide for  cooperative  arrangements  with  other 
agencies,  organizations,  and  institutions  con- 
cerned with,  manpower  needs  and  Job  op- 
portunities, such  as  business  and  labor  orga- 
nizations, institutions  of  higher  education, 
and  community  action  agencies. 

Section  211.  Inclusion  in  State  plan  of  ex- 
emplary and  other  special  programs. — This 
section  would   add   to  section   S(b)    of   the 


Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  (as  re- 
designated) a  new  paragraph  (8)  requiring 
the  State  plan  to  provide  that  effective  use 
will  be  made  of  the  results  and  experience 
of  exemplary  programs  and  projects  assisted 
under  the  new  part  B,  and  of  research,  train- 
ing, and  experimental,  developmental,  and 
pilot  programs  assisted  under  section  4(c). 

Section  212.  Public  participation  and  in- 
formation.— This  section  would  add  to  sec- 
tion 5(b)  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
of  1963  (as  redesignated)  a  new  paragraph 
(9)  requiring  the  State  plan  to  assure  that 
it  has  been  submitted  only  after  all  local  ed- 
ucational agencies  had  been  offered  reason- 
able notice  and  opportunity  for  a  public  hear- 
ing; and  that  the  State  plan  and  all  state- 
ments of  general  policy,  rules,  regulations, 
and  procedures  used  in  the  administration  of 
the  State  plan  will  be  made  reasonably  avail- 
able to  the  public. 

Section  213.  Maintenance  of  effort. — Sec- 
tion 5(a)  (2)  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
of  1963  (redesignated  sec.  5(b)  (4)  of  the  act 
as  amended)  now  provides  that  the  State 
plan  shall  Include  policies  and  procedures  for 
allocations  of  Pederal  funds  which  insure, 
among  other  things,  that  Federal  funds  will 
be  so  used  as  to  supplement,  and,  to  the  ex- 
tent practical,  Increase  (but  not  supplant) 
State  or  local  funds  that  would  otherwise 
have  been  made  available  for  the  six  pur- 
poses In  section  4(a).  As  above  mentioned  in 
the  analysis  of  section  209  of  the  bill,  that 
provision  Is  omitted  from  the  revised  para- 
graph (4)  of  section  5(b)  (because  germane 
to  the  listing  of  criteria,  in  that  paragraph, 
for  allocation  of  Federal  funds  to  local  ed- 
ucational agencies)  but  the  present  section 
of  the  bill  adds  the  malntenance-of-effort 
provision  to  section  5(b)  (as  redesignated) 
as  new  paragraph  (10). 

Section  214.  Annual  evaluation  reports. — 
This  section  adds  to  section  5(a)  (7)  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  (redesignat- 
ed by  the  bill  as  section  5(b)  (13)  in  the  act 
as  amended),  which  requires  the  State  plan 
to  provide  for  the  making  of  reports,  a  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  annual  evaluation 
reports  to  be  submitted  by  the  State  advisory 
council  (see  discussion  of  section  207  above). 

Section  215.  Repeal  of  vocational  education 
acts  and  technical  amendments  related 
thereto. — Subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
would  repeal  the  Smith-Hughes  Act,  the  Vo- 
cational Education  Act  of  1946  (George-Bar- 
den  Act) ,  and  the  various  acts  extending  the 
benefits  of  those  acts  to  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  and  American  Samoa. 
Subsection  (b)(1)  would  delete  from  the  def- 
inition of  "vocational  education"  in  section 
8(1)  of  the  Vocational  EUlucation  Act  of 
1963  the  parenthetical  reference  to  business 
and  office  programs  and  to  programs  assisted 
with  Federal  funds  under  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1946  and  supplementary 
vocational  education  acts;  and  subsection 
(b)  (2)  would  amend  the  definition  of  "State 
board"  in  section  8(7)  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  so  as  to  eliminate  the 
reference  to  the  board  created  or  designated 
pursuant  to  section  5  of  the  Smith-Hughes 
Act  and  define  "State  board"  in  more  general 
terms  as  the  State  board  designated  or 
created  by  State  law  as  the  sole  agency  re- 
sponsible for  the  administration,  or  super- 
vision of  the  administration,  of  vocational 
education  in  the  State.  Subsection  (c)  would 
repeal  section  10  of  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  1963,  which  amended  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Act  and  the  Vocational  E^ducation 
Act  of  1946,  and  section  11,  which  made 
permanent  the  provisions  of  title  II  and 
lU  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1946. 

Section  216.  Separate  authorization  for 
homemaking  education. — This  section  would 
Insert  In  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1963  a  new  section  10  authorizing  allotments 
to  States  for  homemaking  education.  (This 
section  10  Is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  sec- 
tion 10  which  would  be  repealed  by  section 
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216  of  the  btn  t  Subsection  (»»  of  the  new 
rect'.on  10  would  «u•.^.orlze  ^pprcpr'atlors  for 
each  ascal  year,  beginning  with  fiscal  year 
1970.  of  such  sums  aa  may  bi»  necessary  for 
the  purpose  of  the  new  section  10  but  not  ex- 
ceeding $15  minion  for  anv  >ear  and  provides 
for  a'.lotir.ent  and  reallotment  of  such  ap- 
propriations In  the  same  manner  as  that 
prescribed  fcr  allotments  and  reallotments 
to  States  under  section  3  of  the  Vocational 
Edticatlon  Act. 

Subsection  (b)  of  the  new  section  10 
would  require  imy  Stpt«  participating  In  this 
section  to  have  In  effect  a  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  rectlon  5  and  to  submit  a  sup- 
plementary plan  which  (1)  designates  the 
SUte  board  (as  defined  In  section  8(7i  of 
the  act>  as  the  sole  igencv  for  administra- 
tion, cr  sup-'rvls'.on  of  the  administration, 
of  the  Stnte  plan:  (2)  sets  forth  a  program 
undrr  vhich  Federal  funds  will  be  expended 
solely  for  (A»  homemaking  education  for 
persons  who  have  ent"red.  ->r  are  preparing 
to  enter,  the  work  of  the  home,  and  (B)  an- 
clllarv-  services  and  actlvltler:  (3i  sets  forth 
fiscal  control  and  fund  accounting  proced- 
ures: and  (4)  provides  for  submitting  reports, 
keeping  records,  and  atTcrdlng  the  Commis- 
sioner access  to  such  records. 

Subsection- <c)  would  make  the  subsections 
In  section  »-^rtalnlng  to  the  approval  of 
State  plans,  the  withholding  of  Federal  pay- 
ments In  case  of  nonconformity  after  ap- 
proval, and  Judicial  review  of  the  Commis- 
sioner's cflsapprovlrg  of  a  State  pla  i  or 
withholding  of  payments,  applicable  to  the 
Commls*loners  actions  with  respect  to 
supplementary  plana  for  homemaklng  educa- 
tion. 

Subsection  (d»  provides  that  the  Com- 
missioner shall  pay  50  percent  of  the 
amount  expended  for  homemaklng  educa- 
tion and  ancillary  services  and  activities, 
but  in  no  case  more  than  a  State's  allot- 
ment. 

Subsection  (e)  is  a  standard  payments 
provision  stating  that  payments  shall  be 
made  In  advance.  In  such  Installments,  and 
at  such  times  aa  needed  by  the  States,  and 
adjusted  on  account  of  overpayments  or 
underpayments. 

Section  217.  Additional  amendments  to 
de/tniftons. — Sxibsectlon  (ai  would  amend 
the  definition  of  "vocational  education"  In 
section  8(11  of  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  1963  so  as  to  Include  guidance  and 
counseling  through  group  instruction  and 
training  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
occupational  choices — two  types  of  activities 
not  heretofore  supportable  with  Federal 
vocational  education  funds  under  the  Vo- 
cational Education  Act  of  19«3  and  earlier 
acts,  but  which  may  bt  Included  In  ex- 
emplary programs  or  projects  under  the 
new  part  B  Inserted  by  the  bill  (see  section 
104(a)(2)(A)  and  (O).  Subsection  (b) 
would  delete  the  word  "area"  from  the  term 
"area  vocational  education  school"  In  sec- 
tions 8(2)    and  4(a)(5)    of  the  act. 

Section  218  Establishment  of  permanent 
Sational  Advisory  Council  on  Vocationnl 
Education  m  lieu  of  ad  hoc  council  and  in- 
teragency committee. — Section  9  of  the  Vo- 
cational Education  Act  of  1963  now  provides 
for  an  Advisory  Committee  on  Vocational 
Education.  Including  ex  officio  representa- 
tives of  the  Departments  of  Agriculture. 
Commerce,  and  Labor,  and  other  persona 
appointed  by  the  Conunlssioner,  which  ad- 
vise the  Commissioner  on  the  preparation 
of  regulations  and  other  matters  of  admin- 
istrative policy  Section  12  of  the  act  pro- 
vides for  an  ad  hoc  Advisory  Council  on 
Vocational  Education,  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary every  5  years  to  review  the  admin- 
istration of  federally  assisted  vocational 
education  programs,  make  recommendations 
regarding  such  administration  or  changes  In 
legislation,  and  submit  a  report  of  Its  find- 
ings and  recommendations  to  the  President 
and  Congress.  Effective  on  enactment,   this 


section  would  alHJUsh  both  the  advisory 
committee  and  advisory  councl'  by  repeal- 
ing section  12  and  amending  section  9  so  as 
to  provide  for  a  single  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Vocational  Education  which  will 
generally  perform  both  the  function  of  the 
interagency  advisory  committee  and  the  ad 
hoc  advisory  council  on  a  continuing  basis. 

Subsection  (a)  of  the  new  section  9  would 
provide  that  the  council  shall  consist  of  13 
members,  appointed  by  the  Secretary,  serving 
for  3-year  staggered  terms  and  shall  include 
persons  familiar  with  the  vocational  educa- 
tion needs  and  problems  of  management  and 
labor  and  persona  familiar  with  manpower 
problems  and  manpower  program  adminis- 
tration, persons  knowledgeable  about  the 
administration  of  State  and  local  vocational 
education  programs,  other  persons  with  spe- 
cial knowledge,  experience,  or  qualifications 
with  respect  to  vocational  education,  and 
persons  representative  of  the  general  public. 
It  alfo  provides  that  the  Council  shall  meet 
no  less  than  four  times  a  year  at  the  call  of 
the  Chairman. 

Subsection  (b)  of  the  new  section  9  would 
provide  that  the  Council  shall  advise  the 
Commissioner  on  the  preparation  of  regula- 
tions and  on  policy  matters  relating  to  ap- 
proval of  State  plans  under  section  5  and 
programs  and  projects  under  section  4(c)  of 
part  A,  and  under  part  B.  Subsection  (O 
would  provide  that  the  Council  shall  review 
the  administration  and  operation  of  pro- 
grams under  the  act  and  make  annual  re- 
ports to  the  Secretary  of  Its  findings  and 
reconunendatlons  on  such  administration 
and  operations  ( Including  recommendations 
on  legislative  changes).  Subsection  (d)  con- 
tains the  usual  authority  for  compensation 
of  Council  members  (at  a  maximum  rate 
equivalent  to  the  OS-IS  rate)  while  on  the 
business  of  the  Council  plus  per  diem  In 
lieu  of  subsistence  and  travel  expenses  while 
away  from  home.  Subsection  (e)  would  au- 
thorize the  Council  to  engage  any  needed 
technical  assistance  without  regard  to  the 
civil  service  laws,  and  would  direct  the  Sec- 
retary to  make  available  to  the  Council  such 
secretarial,  clerical,  or  other  assistance  as  It 
might  require. 

Section  219.  New  part  C — General. — Sub- 
section (a)  includes  in  the  Vocational  Edu- 
caUon  Act  of  1963  a  new  'Part  C — Oeneral ' 
to  follow  part  B,  redesignate  sections  8,  9,  16. 
and  17  aa  sections  121.  122.  126.  and  127  of 
the  new  part  C,  and  Inserts  In  part  C  three 
new  secUons — sections  123,  124  and  125.  A 
sectlon-by-sectlon  analysis  of  each  of  the 
new  sections  follows: 

Section  123.  Federal  administration. — This 
section  Is  patterned  after  section  803  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1966  (Public  Law  90-15.  20  U.S.C.  883).  Sub- 
section (a)  would  authorize  the  Conunls- 
sioner to  delegate  any  of  his  functions  (ex- 
cept the  making  of  regulations)  under  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  to  any  sub- 
ordinate in  the  Office  of  Education.  Subsec- 
tion (b)  would  authorize  the  Commissioner 
to  utilize  the  services  and  facilities  of  any 
Federal  or  public  nonprofit  agency  or  Institu- 
tion pursuant  to  an  agreement,  and  to  pay  for 
such  services  In  advance  or  by  way  of  reim- 
bursement as  agreed  upon.  Subsection  (C) 
would  direct  the  Conunlssioner  to  consult 
with  ttae  Department  of  Lat>or  and  other  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies  administering 
programs  which  may  be  coordinated  with 
those  carried  out  under  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1963,  and  to  the  extent  practi- 
cable to  coordinate  such  programs  on  the 
Federal  level  with  those  of  other  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  and  to  require  State 
and  local  authorities  to  coordinate  their  pro- 
grama  with  programs  and  projects  of  other 
public  or  private  programs  with  the  same 
or  similar  purposes. 

Section  124.  Collection  and  dissemination 
of  information. — This  section  Is  patterned 
after  section  806  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 


ondary Education  Act  of  1963  (Public  Law 
39-15.  20  use  886) .  Subsection  (a)  provides 
that  the  Commissioner  (1)  shall  collect  data 
on  programs  qualifying  for  assistance  under 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963.  (2i 
shall  prepare  and  disseminate  to  State 
boards,  local  educational  agencies,  and  other 
appropriate  agencies  and  institutions  such 
materials  as  are  generally  useful  for  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  the  act.  (3)  may  provide 
advice,  counsel,  technical  assistance,  and 
demonstrations  to  State  boards,  local  edu- 
cational agencies,  and  institutions  of  higher 
education  initiating  or  expanding  programs 
under  the  act.  and  shall  Inform  such  agencies 
and  Institutions  that  such  assistance  Is  avail- 
able. (4)  shall  prepare  and  disseminate  to 
State  t>oards.  local  educational  agencies,  and 
other  agencies  and  institutions  an  annual 
report  on  the  use  and  adaptation  of  programs 
under  the  act.  and  (5)  may  enter  into  con- 
tracts with  public  or  private  persons,  agen- 
cies, organizations,  or  groups  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  section.  Suljsection  (bi 
would  authorize  such  appropriations  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  section. 

Section  125.  Limitation  on  payments  under 
this  title — ThU  section  states  that  nothing 
in  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  shall 
be  construed  to  authorize  any  payment  for 
religious  worship  or  Instruction,  or  for  the 
construction,  operation,  or  maintenance  of 
any  facility  to  be  used  for  such  purposes. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  219  of  the  bill 
provides  that  the  amendments  made  by  this 
section  to  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1963  shall  take  effect  on  their  enactment, 
except  for  the  addition  of  section  124  (the 
section  on  collection  and  dissemination  of 
information)  which  shall  become  effective 
with  respect  to  appropriations  beginning 
with  fiscal  year  1969. 

Section  220.  Adequate  leadtime  and  plan- 
ning and  evaluation. — Subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  amends  section  401  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Amendments  of  1967 
(Public  Law  90-247.  81  Stat.  814)  so  as  to 
make  applicable  to  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1963  the  provisions  of  title  IV  of 
those  amendments.  This  has  the  effect  of  ( 1 ) 
authorizing  the  appropriation  for  each  fiscal 
year  for  which  appropriations  are  authorized 
under  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963. 
of  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  plan- 
ning and  evaluation  of  programs  and  proj- 
ects authorized  under  the  act;  (2)  authoriz- 
ing the  Inclusion  of  appropriations  to  earn,- 
out  the  provisions  of  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1963  In  the  appropriation  act  for 
the  fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  they  are  available  for  obligation:  (3) 
requiring  the  Secretary  to  transmit  to  the 
coounlttees  having  legislative  Jurisdiction 
and  the  appropriations  committees  of  each 
House  of  the  Congress  not  later  than  March 
31  of  each  year  a  report  evaluating  programs 
and  projects  assisted  under  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963.  which  shall  Include 
ills  recommendations  relating  thereto  (In- 
cluding legislative  recommendations):  and 
(4)  making  appropriations  under  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  for  any  fiscal  year 
available  on  an  academic  or  school  year  basis 
differing  from  a  fiscal  year  In  accordance 
with  regulations  of  the  Secretary. 

Subsection  (b)  of  this  section  provides 
that  this  amendment  shall  be  effective  with 
respect  to  appropriations  for  fiscal  years  be- 
ginning after  June  30.  1968.  except  that  the 
provision  requiring  transmittal  of  evaluation 
reports  to  the  congressional  committees  shall 
not  be  effective  with  respect  to  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1963  until  July  1. 
1969. 
rrrLS  lu — amendments  to  adult  education 

PEOCRAM 

Section  301.  This  section,  which  Is  to  be- 
come effective  with  respect  to  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  beginning  after  June  30.  1969. 
(a)  would  enlarge  the  definition  of  "adult" 
m  section  303(a)  of  the  Adult  Education  Act 
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of  1966  (title  III  of  Public  Law  89-750.  20 
U.S.C.  1203(a))  so  as  to  Include  all  indi- 
viduals who  have  attained  the  age  of  16 
(rather  than  18).  and  (b)  would  amend  sec- 
tion 304(a)  of  the  act  so  as  to  Increase  the 
(Xjrtlon  of  each  fiscal  year's  appropriation 
which  may  be  reserved  for  special  project 
and  teacher-training  grants  under  section 
309  from  a  10-  to  20-percent  range  to  a  20- 
to  40- percent  range. 

The  Cordon  print  relating  to  Senate 
bill  3099  is  as  follows: 

Chances  in  Existing  Law 
(Changes  In  existing  law  made  by  S.  3099 
are  shown  aa  follows:  Existing  law  proposed 
to  be  omitted  is  enclosed  in  black  brackets, 
new  "matter  is  printed  in  Italic,  existing  law 
in  which  no  change  Is  proposed  is  shown  in 
roman.) 

Vocation  At.  Edtjcation  Act  of  1963 

(Part  A  of  Public  Law  88-210)  ' 

TITLE  I— VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Part  A — CVocational  Education]  Grants  for 

Comprehensive  Programs 

declaration    op   PURPOSE 

Section  1 .  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to 
authorize  Federal  grants  to  States  to  assist 
them  to  maintain,  extend,  and  improve  exist- 
ing programs  of  vocational  education,  to  de- 
velop new  programs  of  vocational  education, 
and  to  provide  part-time  employment  for 
youths  who  need  the  earnings  from  such  em- 
ployment to  continue  their  vocational  train- 
ing on  a  full-time  basis,  so  that  persons  of 
all  ages  In  all  communities  of  the  State — 
those  In  high  school,  those  who  have  com- 
pleted or  discontinued  their  formal  educa- 
tion and  are  preparing  to  enter  the  labor 
market,  those  who  have  already  entered  the 
labor  market  but  need  to  upgrade  their 
skills  or  learn  new  ones,  and  those  with  spe- 
cial educational  handicaps — will  have  ready 
access  to  vocational  training  or  retraining 
which  Is  of  high  quality,  which  is  realistic 
in  the  light  of  actual  or  anticipated  oppor- 
tunities for  gainful  employment,  and  which 
is  suited  to  their  needs.  Interests,  and  abil- 
ity to  benefit  from  such  training. 

AUTHORIZATION    OE   APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  2.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  [for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1964,  $60,000,000,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1965,  $118,300,000.  for  "the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1966,  $177,500,000,  and 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and 
each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  $225,000,000,1  for 
each  fiscal  year  such  sum.s  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  purpose  of  making  grants  to 
States  as  provided  In  this  part.= 

ALLOTMENTS    TO    STATES 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Ninety  per  centum  of  the  sums 
appropriated  pursuant  to  section  2  shall  be 
allotted  among  the  States  on  the  basis  of  the 
number  of  persons  in  the  various  age  groups 
needing  vocational  education  and  the  per 
capita  Income  In  the  respective  States  as 
follows :  The  Commissioner  shall  allot  to  each 
.State  for  each  fiscal  year — 

( 1 )  An  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  50  per  centum  of  the  sums  so  appropriated 
for  such  year,  as  the  product  of  the  popula- 
tion aged  fifteen  to  nineteen,  inclusive,  in  the 
State  In  the  preceding  fiscal  year  and  the 
.state's  allotment  ratio  bears  to  the  sum  of 
the  corresponding  products  for  all  the  States: 
plus 

(2)  An  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  20  per  centum  of  the  sums  so  appropriated 
for  such  year,  as  the  product  of  the  popula- 


'  Pts.  B  and  C  of  Public  Law  88-210,  al- 
though renumbered  by  the  bill,  are  unrelated 
to  the  subject  matter  of  the  bill  and  are  not 
set  forth  in  this  compiaratlve  print. 

-  .Amendment  to  be  effective  on  July  1, 
1969. 


tlon  aged  twenty  to  twenty-four,  inclusive,  in 
the  State  In  the  preceding  fiscal  year  and  the 
States  allotment  ratio  bears  to  the  sum  of 
the  corresponding  products  for  all  the  States: 
plus 

(3)  An  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  15  per  centum  of  the  sums  so  appropriated 
for  such  year,  as  the  product  of  the  jx>pula- 
tlon  aged  twenty-five  to  sixty-five,  inclusive. 
In  the  State  in  the  preceding  fiscal  year  and 
the  State's  allotment  ratio  bears  to  the  sum 
of  the  corresponding  products  for  all  the 
States:  plus 

(4)  An  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  5  per  centum  of  the  sums  so  appropriated 
for  such  year,  as  the  sum  of  the  amounts  al- 
lotted to  the  State  under  paragraphs  (1), 
(2),  and  (3)  for  such  year  bears  to  the  sum 
of  the  amounts  alloted  to  all  the  States  un- 
der paragraphs  (1),  (2),  and  (3)  for  such 
year. 

(b)  The  amount  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year  which 
is  less  than  $10,000  shall  be  Increased  to  that 
amount,  the  total  of  the  increases  thereby 
required  being  derived  by  proportionately  re- 
ducing the  allotments  to  each  of  the  remain- 
ing States  under  such  subsection,  but  with 
such  adjustments  as  may  be  necessary  to 
prevent  the  allotment  of  any  such  remaining 
States  from  being  thereby  reduced  to  less 
than  that  amount. 

(c)  The  amount  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year 
which  the  Commissioner  determines  will  not 
be  required  for  such  fiscal  year  for  carrying 
out  the  State's  plan  approved  under  section 
5  shall  be  available  for  reallotment  from  time 
to  time,  on  such  dates  during  such  year  as 
the  Commissioner  may  fix,  [to  other  States 
in  proportion  to  the  original  allotments  to 
such  States  under  such  subsection  for  such 
year,  but  with  such  propyortlonate  amount 
for  any  of  such  other  States  being  reduced 
to  the  extent  it  exceeds  the  sum  the  Com- 
missioner estimates  such  State  needs  and  will 
be  able  to  use  under  the  approved  plan  of 
such  State  for  such  year  and  the  total  of  such 
reductions  shall  be  similarly  realloted  among 
the  States  not  suffering  such  a  reduction.] 
arid  on  the  basis  of  such  factors  as  he  deter- 
mines to  be  equitable  and  reasonable,  to 
other  States  which,  as  determined  by  the 
Commissioner,  are  able  to  use  icithout  delay 
any  amounts  so  reallotted  for  the  uses  set 
forth  in  section  4(a).  Any  amount  reallotted 
to  a  State  under  this  subsection  during  such 
year  shall  be  deemed  part  of  its  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)   for  such  year.' 

(d)(1)  The  "allotment  ratio"  for  any  State 
shall  be  1.00  less  the  product  of  (A)  .50  and 
(B)  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the 
per  capita  income  for  the  State  by  the  per 
capita  Income  for  all  the  States  (exclusive 
of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  [and 
the  Virgin  Islands]  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islatids). 
except  that  (1)  the  allotment  ratio  shall  In 
no  case  be  less  than  .40  or  more  than  .60, 
and  (11)  the  allotment  ratio  for  Puerto  Rico. 
Guam.  American  Samoa,  [.\nd  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands] the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands  shall  be  .60. 

(2)  The  allotment  ratios  shall  be  promul- 
gated by  the  Commissioner  for  each  fiscal 
year,  between  July  1  and  September  30  of 
"the  preceding  fiscal  year,  except  that  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964,  such  allot- 
ment ratios  shall  be  promulgated  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  enactment  of  this  part. 
Allotment  ratios  shall  be  computed  on  the 
basis  of  the  average  of  the  per  capita  in- 
comes for  a  State  and  for  all  the  States  (ex- 
clusive of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  [and  the  Virgin  Islands]  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands)  for  the  three  most  recent  con- 
secutive fiscal  years  for  which  satisfactory 


data   is   available   from    the   Department   of 
Commerce. 

(3)  The  term  "per  capita  Income"  for  a 
State  or  for  all  the  States  (exclusive  of 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  [and 
the  Virgin  Islands]  the  Virgin  I.slands  and 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands} 
for  any  fiscal  year,  means  the  total  personal 
Income  for  such  State,  and  for  all  such  States, 
respectively.  In  the  calendar  year  ending  in 
such  fiscal  year,  divided  by  the  population  of 
such  State,  and  of  all  such  States,  respec- 
tively. In  such  fiscal  year. 

(4)  The  total  population  and  the  popula- 
tion of  particular  age  groups  of  a  State  or  of 
all  the  States  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Commissioner  on  the  basis  of  the  latest  avail- 
able estimates  furnished  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce.' 

USES    OF    FEDERAL    FUNDS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
subsection  (b).  [a  State's  allotment  under 
section  3  may  be  used,  in  accordance  with 
its  approved  State  plan]  allotments  to  States 
under  section  3  7nay  be  used,  in  accordance 
with  approved  State  plans,  for  paying  100  per 
centum  of  the  expenditures  of  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  not  to  ex- 
ceed 50  per  centum  of  the  CTpenditures  of 
other  States,  for  any  or  all  of  the  following 
purposes : 

(1)  Vocational  education  for  persons  at- 
tending high  school: 

(2)  Vocational  education  for  persons  who 
have  completed  or  left  high  school  and  who 
are  available  for  full-time  study  In  prepara- 
tion for  entering  the  labor  market: 

(3)  Vocational  education  for  persons 
(other  than  persons  who  are  receiving  train- 
ing allowances  under  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1962  ( Public  Law 
87-415),  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  (Pub- 
lic Law  87-27) ,  or  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962  (Public  Law  87-794) )  who  have  already 
entered  the  labor  market  and  who  need 
training  or  retraining  to  achieve  stability  or 
advancement  In  employment; 

(4)  Vocational  education  for  persons  who 
have  academic,  socioeconomic,  or  other 
handicaps  that  prevent  them  from  succeed- 
ing in  the  regular  vocational  education  pro- 
gram; 

(5)  Construction  of  [area]  vocational  edu- 
cation school  facilities; 

(6)  Ancillary  services  and  activities  to  as- 
sure quality  in  all  vocational  education  pro- 
grams, such  as  teacher  training  and  supervi- 
sion, program  evaluation,  special  demonstra- 
tion and  experimental  programs,  develop- 
ment of  instructional  materials,  and  State 
administration  and  leadership,  including 
periodic  evaluation  of  State  and  local  voca- 
tional education  programs  and  services  in 
light  of  information  regarding  current  and 
projected  manpower  needs  and  Job  oppor- 
tunities." 

[(b)  At  least  331/3  per  centum  of  each 
State's  allotment  for  any  fiscal  year  ending 
prior  to  July  1,  1968,  and  at  least  25  per  cen- 
tum of  each  State's  allotments  for  any  sub- 
sequent fiscal  year  shall  be  used  only  for 
the  purposes  set  forth  in  paragraph  (2)  or 
(5),  or  both,  of  subsection  (a),  and  at  least 
3  per  centum  of  each  State's  allotment  shall 
be  used  only  for  the  purposes  set  forth  in 
paragraph  ( 6 )  of  subsection  ( a ) ,  except  that 
the  Commissioner  may,  upon  request  of  a 
State,  permit  such  State  to  use  a  smaller 
percentage  of  its  allotment  for  any  year  for 
the  purposes  specified  above  If  he  determines 
that  such  smaller  percentage  will  adequate- 
ly meet  such  purposes  in  such  State.] " 

(b)  At  least  25  per  centum  of  that  portion 
of  each  State's  allotment  for  any  fiscal  year 


'  Amendment  to  be  effective  on  July  1, 1969. 


'  Amendment  to  be  effective  on  July  1.  1969. 

^  Amendment  to  be  effective  on  July  1 .  1969. 

"  Repeated  effective  with  respect  to  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1969. 
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b«9tHning  after  June  30.  1999.  iDhich  it  in 
excea*  of  iti  base  allotment  shall  be  used 
only  for  the  purpose  set  forth  in  paragraph 
(,4)  of  subsection  (a).  As  used  in  this  sub- 
section, the  term  "base  allotment"  means  the 
sum  of  the  allotments  to  a  State  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  19t9,  under  (i) 
section  3  of  this  Act,  (2)  the  Smith-Hughes 
Act  {that  is.  the  Act  approved  February  23, 
1917  [39  Stat  929:  20  USC  11-15.  16-28)). 
(3)  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1946, 
and  [4)  any  of  the  supplementary  vocation- 
al education.  Acts  {including,  in  the  ca*e  of 
American  Samoa,  section  2  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 25.  1962,  4$  U.S.C.  1667) .' 

(c)  Ten  p«r  centum  of  the  a\un«  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  section  2  (or  each  fiscal 
year  shall  be  used  by  the  Commissioner  to 
make  grants  to  colleges  and  universities,  and 
other  public  or  nonprofit  private  agencies 
and  institutions,  to  State  boards,  and  with 
the  approval  of  the  appropriate  State  board, 
to  local  educational  agencies,  to  pay  part  of 
the  cost  of,  or  to  make  contracts  with  pri- 
vate agencies,  organizations,  or  institutions 
for.  {I)  reaearch  and  training  programs, 
[and  of  J  {2)  experimental,  developmental, 
or  pilot  programs  developed  by  such  Institu- 
tions, boards,  or  :igencle«.  and  designed  to 
meet  the  special  vocational  education  needs 
of  youths.  jjArtlcularly  youths  in  economi- 
cally depressed  communities  who  have  aca- 
demic, socio-economic,  or  other  handicaps 
that  prevent  them  from  succeeding  in  the 
regular  vocational  education  programs,  or 
{3)  for  the  dissemination  of  information 
derived  from  the  foregoing  programs  or  from 
research  and  demonstrations  in  the  field  of 
vocational  education.' 

See.  5.  (a)  (f )  -4  State  which  desires  to  re- 
ceive its  allotments  of  Federal  funds  under 
section  3  for  any  fiscal  year  shall — 

{A)  establish  a  State  advUory  council 
{hereinafter  referred  to  as  "State  adi^sory 
council")  which  rneets  the  requirements  set 
forth  in  paragraph  {2) :  and 

(Bi  oibmit  tiirough  its  State  board  to  the 
Commissioner  a  State  plan  for  each  fiscal 
year  which  meets  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section ( b ) . 

{2)  The  State  advisory  council,  established 
pursuant  to  paragraph  {1).  shall — 

{A)  include  as  members  {i)  persons  famil- 
iar with  the  votational  education  needs  and 
problems  of  management  and  labor,  and  per- 
sona familiar  with  manpower  problems,  in  the 
State,  (ii)  persons  representative  of  junior 
colleges,  technical  institutes  or  other  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  which  provide 
programs  of  technical  or  vocational  training 
meeting  the  definition  of  vocational  educa- 
tion in  section  121  {1)  of  this  Title.  {Hi)  per- 
sons familiar  with  the  administration  of 
State  and  local  vocational  education  pro- 
grams, (iv)  other  persona  with  special  knowl- 
edge, experience,  or  qualifications  with  re- 
spect to  vocational  education,  {v)  persons 
representing  manpower  agencies  in  the  State, 
including  pr'sonj  from  the  Cooperative  Area 
Manpower  Planning  System  of  the  State, 
and  {vi)  persons  representative  of  the  gen- 
eral public: 

{B)  advise  the  State  board  on  the  develop- 
ment, and  policy  matters  arising  in  the  ad- 
ministration, of  the  State  plan,  including  the 
preparation  of  long-range  and  annual  pro- 
gram plana  pursuant  to  paragraphs  (2)  and 

(3)  of  subsection  (b),  and  the  allocation  of 
Federal  funds  among  the  various  uses  set 
forth  in  section  4 {a)  of  this  part  and  to  local 
education    agenciea   pursuant    to   paragraph 

(4)  of  subsection  (b); 

(C)  evaluate  vocational  education  pro- 
grama,  services,  and  eustivitiea  aaaiated  under 
thia  part;  and 


^  Amendment  effective  with  respect  to  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  beginning  after 
June  30.  1969. 

'  Am«ndment  to  tw  tOtettvt  on  July  U 
1969. 


(D)  prepmre  and  submit  through  the  State 
board  to  the  Commissioner  and  to  the  Na- 
tioTMl  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Educa- 
tion eatabliahed  by  section  122  of  this  title 
an  annual  evaluation  report,  accompanied 
by  such  additional  comments  of  the  State 
board  as  the  State  board  deems  appropriate, 
which  {i)  evaluates  the  effectiveness  of  voca- 
tional education  programs,  services,  and  ac- 
tivities carried  out  in  the  year  under  review 
in  meeting  the  program  objectivea  set  forth 
in  the  long-range  program-plan  provided  for 
in  paragraph  {2)  of  subsection  (b)  and  the 
annual  program  plan  provided  for  in  para- 
graph (3)  of  subsection  (b),  and  (ii)  recom- 
menda  such  changes  in  su/:h  programs,  serv- 
ices, and  activities  aa  may  be  warranted  by 
the  evaluationa.' 

C(a)  "■  A  State  which  desires  to  receive  Ite 
allotments  of  Federal  funds  under  this  part 
shall  submit  through  Its  State  board  to  the 
Commissioner  a  State  plan.  In  such  detail  as 
the  Commissioner  deems  neceeeary,  which — 

C(  1)  designates  the  State  board  as  the  sole 
agency  for  administration  of  the  State  plan, 
or  for  supervision  of  the  administration 
thereof  by  local  educational  agencies;  and.  If 
such  State  board  does  not  Include  as  mem- 
bers persons  familiar  with  the  vocational 
education  needs  of  management  and  labor  In 
the  State,  and  a  person  or  persons  represent- 
ative of  Junior  colleges,  technical  institutes, 
or  other  Institutions  of  higher  education 
which  provide  programs  of  technical  or  voca- 
tional training  meeting  the  definition  of 
vocational  education  In  section  8(1)  of  this 
Act,  provides  (or  the  designation  or  creation 
of  a  State  advisory  council  which  shall  In- 
clude such  persons,  to  consult  with  the 
State  board  In  carrying  out  the  State  plan;] 

(b)  A  State  plan  submitted  under  this 
part  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  in  such  detail 
aa  the  Commiasioner  deems  necessary  and 
shall— 

{1)  designate  the  State  board  aa  the  sole 
agency  for  administration  of  the  State  plan, 
or  for  supervision  of  the  administration 
thereof  by  local  educational  agencies:  and 
provide  that  the  State  board  shall  consult 
with  the  State  advisory  council  to  the  extent 
'equired  in  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  {a): 

[2)  set  forth  a  long-range  program  plan 
for  vocational  education,  or  a  supplement  to 
or  revision  of  such  a  program  plan  previously 
submitted  as  part  of  an  approved  State  plan, 
which  (it)  has  been  prepared  by  the  State 
board  in  consultation  with  the  State  ad- 
visory council.  (B)  extends  over  such  period 
of  time  {but  not  more  than  five  years),  be- 
ginning with  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the 
State  plan  is  submitted,  aa  the  Commissioner 
deems  necessary  and  appropriate  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part,  (C)  describes  the  present 
and  projected  vocational  education  needs  of 
the  State  in  terms  of  the  purposes  of  thia 
part  set  forth  in  section  1.  and  {D)  seta 
forth  a  program  of  vocational  education  ob- 
jectivea  which  afforda  satisfactory  assurance 
of  substantial  progress  toward  meeting  the 
vocatioruil  education  needs  of  the  State: 

{3)  set  forth  an  annual  program  plan, 
which  {A)  haa  been  prepared  by  the  State 
board  in  conaultation  with  the  State  ad- 
visory council.  {B)  describes  the  content  of. 
and  allocations  of  funds  to.  programs,  serv- 
ices, and  activities  to  be  carried  out  under 
the  State  plan  during  the  following  year 
(Whether  or  not  supported  with  Federal 
funds  under  thia  part):  (C)  indicatea  how. 
and  to  what  extent,  auch  programs,  services, 
and  activities  will  carry  out  the  program  ob- 
jectives for  the  year  covered  by  the  annual 
plan  set  forth  in  the  long-range  program 
plan  provided  for  in  paragraph  (2);  {D)  in- 
dicatea how.  and  to  what  extent,  aUocationt 
of  Federal  funda  allotted  to  a  State  will  take 


into  consideration  the  criteria  set  forth  in 
the  State  plan  pursuant  to  paragraph  {4); 
and  {E)  indicates  the  extent  to  which  con- 
sideration was  given  to  the  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations of  the  State  advisory  council 
in  its  moat  recent  evaluation  report  sub- 
mitted pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)(D)  of  sub- 
section (a) : 

[(2) "  seU  forth  the  policies  and  procedures 
to  be  followed  by  the  State  In  allocating  each 
such  allotment  among  the  various  uses  set 
forth  In  paragraphs  (1),  (2),  (3),  (4),  (5). 
and  (6)  of  section  4(a),  and  In  allocating 
Federal  funds  to  local  educational  agenciea 
In  the  State,  which  policies  and  procedures 
Insure  that  due  consideration  will  be  given 
to  the  results  of  periodic  evaluations  of 
State  and  local  vocational  education  pro- 
grams and  services  In  light  of  information 
regarding  current  and  projected  manpower 
needs  and  Job  opportunities,  and  to  the 
relative  vocational  education  needs  of  all 
groups  in  all  communities  In  the  State,  and 
that  Federal  funds  made  available  under  this 
part  will  be  so  used  as  to  supplement,  and. 
to  the  extent  practical.  Increase  the  amounts 
of  State  or  local  funds  that  would  In  the 
absence  of  such  Federal  funds  be  made 
available  for  the  uses  set  forth  In  section 
4(a)  so  that  all  persons  In  all  communities 
of  the  State  will  as  soon  as  possible  have 
ready  access  to  vocational  training  suited  to 
their  needs,  interests,  and  ability  to  benefit 
therefrom,  and  In  no  case  supplant  such 
State  or  local  funds:] 

{4)  set  forth  the  policies  and  procedures 
to  be  followed  by  the  State  in  allocating  its 
allotment  under  section  3  among  the  various 
uses  set  forth  in  paragraphs  (I),  (2),  (3), 
(4).  (5),  and  (6)  of  section  4(a),  and  in  al- 
locating Federal  funda  to  local  educational 
agenciea  in  the  State,  which  policies  and  pro- 
cedurea  insure  that — 

{A)  due  conaideration  will  be  given  to  the 
reaults  of  periodic  evaluations  of  State  and 
local  vocational  education  programs,  serv- 
ices, and  activities  in  light  of  information 
regarding  current  and  projected  manpower 
needs  and  job  opportunities,  particularly 
new  and  emerging  needs  and  opportunities 
on  the  local.  State,  and  national  levels. 

(B)  due  consideration  will  be  given  to  the 
relative  vocational  education  needs  of  all 
population  groups  in  all  geographic  areas 
and  communities  in  the  State,  particularly 
persona  with  academic,  socioeconomic,  or 
other  handicaps  that  prevent  them  from 
succeeding  in  regular  vocational  education 
programs: 

(C)  due  conaideration  will  be  given  to  the 
relative  ability  of  particular  local  educa- 
tional agencies  within  the  State,  particu- 
larly those  in  economically  depressed  areas 
or  uHth  high  rates  of  unemployment,  to  pro- 
vide the  financial  and  other  resources  nec- 
essary to  meet  the  vocational  education 
needs  in  the  areaa  or  communitiea  served 

•  by  such  agencies; 

{D)  Federal  funda  made  at-atZable  under 
this  part  will  not  be  allocated  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies  in  a  manner,  such  as  the 
matching  of  local  expenditures  at  a  percent- 
age ratio  uniform  throughout  the  State, 
which  fails  to  take  into  conaideration  the 
criteria  set  forth  in  paragraphs  (A),  (B),  and 
(C)  of  thia  paragraph:  aiid 

(£)  applications  from  local  educational 
agencies  for  funda  made  available  under  this 
part  will  include  a  comprehenaive  plan,  re- 
lated to  the  local  Cooperative  Area  Manpower 
Plan  {if  any),  for  meeting  the  vocational 
education  needs  in  the  area  or  community 
served  by  such  agency;  and  indicate  how,  and 
to  what  extent,  the  vocational  education 
programs,  services,  and  activities  proposed  in 
the  application  uHll  meet  those  needs: 

C(3)]  (5)  provldeCs]  minimum  qualifica- 
tions for  teachers,  teacher-trainers,  supervl- 
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•  Amendment  to  be  effective  on  July  1,  1969. 
>* Redesignated  "(b)"  and  amended  as  In- 
dicated herein. 


"  RedesignAted  "(4) "  and  amended  aa  Indi- 
cated herein. 


sors,  directors,  and  others  having  responsl- 
bllltlea  under  the  State  plan; 

[(4)]  (fi)  provldeCs]  for  entering  Into  co- 
operative arrangements  with  the  system  of 
public  employment  omcee  In  the  State,  ap- 
proved by  the  State  board  and  by  the  State 
bead  of  such  system,  looking  toward  such 
offices  making  available  to  the  State  board 
and  local  educational  agencies  occupational 
Information  regarding  reasonable  prospects 
of  employment  In  the  community  and  else- 
where, and  toward  consideration  of  such  In- 
formation by  such  board  and  agencies  In 
providing  vocational  guidance  and  counseling 
to  students  and  prospective  students  and  In 
determining  the  occupations  for  which  per- 
sons are  to  be  trained:  and  looking  toward 
guidance  and  counseling  personnel  of  the 
State  board  and  local  educational  agencies 
making  available  to  public  employment  of- 
fices Information  regarding  the  occupational 
qualifications  of  persoas  leaving  or  complet- 
ing vocational  education  courses  or  schools, 
and  toward  consideration  of  such  Informa- 
tion by  such  offices  in  the  occupational  guid- 
ance and  placement  of  such  persons; 

(7)  provide  that,  in  the  development  and 
conduct  of  vocational  education  programs, 
services,  and  activities  under  this  part,  there 
will  be,  in  addition  to  the  cooperative  ar- 
rangements provided  for  in  paragraph  (6), 
appropriate  and  effective  cooperative  arrange- 
ments with  other  agencies,  organizations,  and 
institutions  concerned  with  manpower  needs 
and  job  opportunities,  such  aa  busineas  and 
labor  organizations,  institutions  of  higher 
education,  and  community  action  organiza- 
tions: 

{8)  provide  that  effective  use  uHll  be  made 
of  the  reaults  and  experience  of  programs 
and  projects  assisted  under  part  B,  and  re- 
search, training,  and  experimental,  develop- 
mental, and  pilot  programs  assisted  under 
section  4{c)  of  thia  part; 

{9)  provide  assurances  that  the  State  plan 
has  been  submitted  by  the  State  board  only 
after  affording  to  all  local  educational  agen- 
cies in  the  State  reasonable  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  a  public  hearing  thereon,  and  that 
copies  of  the  State  plan  and  all  statements 
of  general  policies,  rules,  regulations,  and 
procedures  issued  by  the  State  board  in  ita 
administration  of  such  plan  will  be  made  rea- 
sonably available  to  the  public; 

{10)  provide  assurance  that  Federal  funds 
made  available  under  this  part  will  be  so 
used  as  to  supplement  and,  to  the  extent 
practical,  increase  the  amount  of  State  and 
local  funds  that  would  in  the  absence  of  such 
Federal  funds  be  made  available  for  the  uses 
set  forth  in  section  4 {a),  and  in  no  case  sup- 
plant such  State  and  local  funda; 

t(5)]  {11)  setis]  forth  such  fiscal  control 
and  fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be 
necessary  to  assure  proper  disbursement  of, 
and  accounting  for.  Federal  funds  paid  to 
the  State  (Including  such  funds  paid  by  the 
State  to  local  educational  agencies)  under 
this  part: 

[(6)]  {12)  provldcCs]  assurance  that  the 
requirements  of  section  7  will  be  complied 
with  on  all  construction  projects  in  the 
State  assisted  under  this  part;  and 

CC?)]  (i3)  provldets]  for  [making  such 
reports]  submitting  to  the  Commiasioner  an 
annual  evaluation  report  which  meets  the 
requirements  of  paragraph  (2)  (D)  of  sub- 
section {a),  and  such  other  reports  in  such 
form  and  containing  such  information  as 
the  Commissioner  may  reasonably  require  to 
carry  out  his  functions  under  this  part,  and 
for  keeping  such  records  and  for  affording 
such  access  thereto  as  the  Commissioner  may 
find  necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and 
verification  of  such  reports.'^ 

[(b)]  (e)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve 
a  State  plan  which  fulfills  the  conditions 
specified  In  subsection  [(a)]  (b),  and  shall 


not  finally  disapprove  a  State  plan  except 
after  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for 
a  hearing  to  the  State  board  designated  pur- 
suant to  paratTspJi  ( 1 )  of  such  subsection. 

[(c)]  (d)  Whenever  the  Commissioner, 
after  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  (or 
hearing  to  the  State  board  administering  a 
State  plan  approved  under  subsection  [(b)] 
(c),  finds  that — 

(1)  the  State  plan  has  been  so  changed 
that  it  no  longer  compiles  with  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  [(a)]   (b).  or 

(2)  in  the  administration  of  the  plan  there 
is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially  with  any 
such  provision, 

the  Commissioner  shall  notify  such  State 
board  that  no  further  payments  will  be  made 
to  the  State  under  this  part  (or.  In  his  dis- 
cretion, further  payments  to  the  State  will 
be  limited  to  programs  under  or  jxjrtlons  of 
the  State  plan  not  affected  by  such  failure) 
until  he  is  satisfied  that  there  will  no  longer 
be  any  (allure  to  comply.  Until  he  Is  so 
satisfied,  the  Commissioner  shall  make  no 
further  payments  to  such  State  under  this 
part  (or  shall  limit  payments  to  programs 
under  or  portions  of  the  State  plan  not  af- 
fected by  such  (allure) . 

[(d)]  (e)  A  State  board  which  is  dissatis- 
fied with  a  final  action  o(  the  Commissioner 
under  subsection  [(b)]  (c)  or  [(c)]  (d)  may 
appeal  to  the  United  States  court  o(  appeals 
for  the  circuit  In  which  the  State  is  located, 
by  filing  a  petition  with  such  court  within 
sixty  days  after  such  final  action.  A  copy  of 
the  petition  shall  be  forthwith  transmitted 
by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Commis- 
sioner, or  any  officer  designated  by  him  for 
that  purpose.  The  Commissioner  thereupon 
shall  file  in  the  court  the  record  of  the  pro- 
ceedings on  which  he  based  his  action,  as 
provided  In  section  2112  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code.  Upon  the  filing  of  such  peti- 
tion, the  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  Commissioner  or  to 
set  It  aside.  In  whole  or  In  part,  temporarily 
or  permanently,  but  until  the  filing  of  the 
record  the  Commissioner  may  modify  or  set 
aside  his  action.  The  findings  of  the  Commis- 
sioner as  to  the  facts,  if  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence,  shall  be  conclusive,  but 
the  court,  for  good  cause  shown,  may  re- 
mand the  case  to  the  Commissioner  to  take 
further  evidence,  and  the  Commissioner  may 
thereupon  make  new  or  modified  findings  of 
fact  and  may  modify  his  previous  action,  and 
shall  file  in  the  court  the  record  of  the  fur- 
ther proceedings.  Such  new  or  modified  find- 
ings of  fact  shall  likewise  be  conclusive  if 
supported  by  substantial  evidence.  The  judg- 
ment of  the  court  affirming  or  setting  aside, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  any  action  of  the  Com- 
missioner shall  be  final,  subject  to  review 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  provided 
In  section  1254  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code.  The  commencement  of  proceedings  un- 
der this  subsection  shall  not,  unless  so 
specifically  ordered  by  the  court,  operate  as 
a  stay  of  the  Conmiissloner's  action." 

PAYMENTS    TO     STATES 

Sec.  6.  [(a)  Any  amount  paid  to  a  State 
from  its  allotment  under  section  3  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1964.  shall  be 
paid  on  condition  that  there  shall  be  ex- 
pended for  such  year,  in  accordance  with 
the  State  plan  approved  under  section  5  or 
the  State  plan  approved  under  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1946  and  supplemen- 
tary vocational  education  Acts,  or  both,  an 
amount  In  State  or  local  funds,  or  both, 
which  at  least  equals  the  amount  expended 
for  vocational  education  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1963,  under  the  State 
plan  approved  under  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1946  and  supplementary  voca- 
tional education  Acts, 


[(b)  Subject  to  the  limitations  In  section 
4(b),  the  portion  of  a  State's  allotment  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and  for 
each  succeeding  year,  allocated  under  the  ap- 
proved State  plan  for  each  of  the  purposea 
set  forth  in  paragraphs  (1),  (2),  (3),  (4),  and 
(6)  of  section  4(a)  shall  be  available  for 
paying  one-half  of  the  State's  expenditures 
under  such  plan  for  such  year  for  each  such 
purpose. 

[(c)  The  portion  of  a  State's  allotment 
any  fiscal  year  allocated  under  the  approved 
State  plan  for  the  purpose  set  forth  in  para- 
graph (5)  o(  section  4(a)  shall  be  available 
(or  paying  not  to  exceed  one-hal(  of  the  cost 
of  construction  of  each  area  vocational  ed- 
ucation school  facility  project.] 

[d]  Payments  of  Federal  funds  allotted 
to  a  State  under  section  3  to  States  which 
have  State  plans  approved  under  section  5 
(as  adjusted  on  account  of  overpayments  or 
underpayments  previously  made)  shall  be 
made  by  the  Commissioner  In  udvnnce  on 
the  basis  of  such  estimates.  In  such  Install- 
ments, and  at  such  times,  as  may  be  rea- 
sonably required  for  expenditures  by  the 
States  of  the  funds  so  allotted." 

LABOR    STANDARDS 

Sec.  7.  All  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or  subcontractors  on 
all  construction  pi-ojects  assisted  under  this 
part  shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less 
than  those  prevailing  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  In  accordance  with  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act,  as  amended  (40  UJ5.C. 
276a — 276a — 5).  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
have  with  respect  to  the  labor  standards 
specified  In  this  section  the  authority  and 
(unctions  set  forth  in  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  14  of  1950  (15  P.R.  3176;  5  U.S.C. 
133Z-15)  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  13, 
1934,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  27Gc)  .'■'■ 

[AMENDMENTS    TO    CEORGE-BARDEN    ANU    SMFTH- 
HUCHES  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  ACTS 

[Sec.  10.  Notvrtthftanding  anything  to  the 
contrary  In  title,  II,  or  III  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1946  (20  U.S.C.  151-15m. 
15o-15q,  15aa-15jl,  I5aaa-15ggg) ,  or  in  the 
Smlth-Hughcs  Act  (that  Is,  the  Act  approved 
February  23,  1917,  as  amended  (39  Stat.  929, 
eh.  114;  20  U.S.C.  11-15.  16-28)).  or  In  sup- 
plementary vocational  education  Acts — 

[(a)  any  portion  of  any  amount  allotted 
(or  apportioned)  to  any  State  for  any  pur- 
pose under  such  titles.  Act,  or  Acts  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  19C4,  or  (or  any 
fiscal  year  therea(ter,  may  be  iran6(erred  to 
and  combined  with  one  or  more  o(  the  other 
allotments  (or  apportionments)  of  such 
State  for  such  fiscal  year  under  such  titles. 
Act,  or  Acts,  or  under  section  3  of  this  part 
and  used  for  the  purposes  for  which,  and  sub- 
ject to  the  conditions  under  which,  such 
other  allotment  (or  apportionment)  may  be 
used,  if  the  State  board  requests,  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  of  the  Commissioner, 
that  such  portion  be  transferred  and  shows 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Commissioner  that 
transfer  of  such  portion  In  the  manner  re- 
quested will  promote  the  purpose  of  this 
part; 

[(b)  any  amounts  allotted  (or  appor- 
tioned) under  such  titles.  Act,  or  Acts  for 
agriculture  may  be  used  for  vocational  edu- 
cation In  any  occupation  Involving  knowl- 
edge and  skills  in  agricultural  subjects, 
whether  or  not  such  occupation  Involves 
work  of  the  farm  or  of  the  farm  home,  and 
such  education  may  be  provided  without  di- 
rected or  supervised  practice  on  a  farm; 

[(c)(1)  any  amounts  allotted  (or  oppor- 


"  Amendment  to  be  effective  on  July  1. 
1900. 


"Amendment  to  be  effective  on  July   1, 
1969. 


"  Amendment  to  be  effective  on  July  1, 
1969. 

'=^Sec.  8.  Definitions,  as  originally  enacted 
is  amended  and  rentimbered  Part  C.  Sec.  121. 

Sec.  9.  Advisory  Committee  on  Vocational 
Education,  as  originally  enacted  is  amended 
and  renumbered  Part  C,  Sec.  122. 
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tloned)  under  such  titles,  Act.  or  Acta  for 
home  economics  may  be  used  for  vocational 
education  to  fit  individuals  for  gainful  em- 
ployment In  any  occupation  Involving  knowl- 
edge and  skills  in  home  economics  subjects: 

1(2)  at  least  10  per  centum  of  any  amount 
so  allotted  lor  apportioned)  to  a  State  for 
each  nscal  year  beginning  after  June  30,  1966. 
may  be  used  only  for  vocational  education  to 
fit  persons  for  gainful  employment  In  oc- 
cupations involving  knowledge  and  skills  In 
home  economics  subjects,  or  transferred  to 
another  allotment  under  subsection  (a),  or 
both. 

C(d)  any  amounts  allotted  (or  appor- 
tioned) under  such  titles.  Act,  or  Acts  for  dis- 
tributive occupations  may  be  used  for  voca- 
tional education  for  any  person  over  four- 
teen years  of  age  who  has  entered  upon  or  Is 
preparing  to  enter  upon  such  an  occupation, 
and  such  education  need  not  be  provided  In 
part-time  or  evening  schools: 

[(e)  any  amounts  allotted  (or  appor- 
tioned) under  such  titles.  Act.  or  Acta  for 
trade  and  industrial  occupations  may  be  used 
for  preemployment  schools  and  classes  orga- 
nized to  tit  for  gainful  employment  In  such 
occupations  persons  over  fourteen  year*  of 
age  who  are  in  school,  and  operated  (or  less 
than  nine,  months  per  year  and  less  than 
thirty  houTft  per  week  and  without  the  re- 
quirement that  a  minimum  of  50  per  centum 
of  the  time  be  given  to  practical  work  on  a 
useful  or  productive  basU.  If  such  preem- 
ployment schools  and  classes  are  for  single- 
skilled  or  semiskilled  occupations  which  do 
not  require  training  or  work  of  such  duration 
or  nature:  and  less  than  one-third  of  any 
amounts  so  allotted  (or  apportioned)  need 
be  applied  to  part-time  schools  or  classes  for 
workers  who  have  entered  upon  employ- 
ment! '* 

[EXTENSION  or  PRACTICAL  NUKSE  T«AININC  AND 
ASXA  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION   PKOCRAMS 

[Sec.  11.  (a)(1)  Section  201  of  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1046  i  20  U.S.C.  15aA) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "of  the  next  eight 
nscal  years"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"succeeding  fiscal  year". 

[(2)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  202  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "of  the  next 
seven  Qscal  years"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "succeeding  £^cal  >'ear". 

[(b)    Section  301   of  such  Act    (20  US.C. 
15aaa)    Is  amended  by  striking  out     of  the 
five  succeeding  lUcal  years"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "succeeding  fiscal  year".]'- 
Homemaking  education 

Sec.  to.  (a)(f)  There  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  ajrpropriated  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1970,  and  for  each  fiscal 
year  thereafter,  such  sums,  not  exceeding 
SIS. 000, 000  for  any  fiscal  year,  as  rnay  be 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  this  section. 
From  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph  for  each  fiscal  year,  the  CommiJ- 
sioner  shall  allot  to  each  State  an  amount 
which  shall  be  computed  in  the  same  manner 
as  allotments  to  States  under  section  3  of 
this  part. 

{2)  The  amount  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  paragraph  ( 1 )  for  any  fiscal  year 
which  the  Commissioner  determines  unll  not 
be  required  for  such  fiscal  year  for  carrying 
out  the  State's  plan  approved  under  sub- 
section (b)  shall  be  available  for  reallotment 
from  time  to  time,  on  %uch  dates  during  such 
year  as  the  Cornmi.isiotier  may  fix,  and  on  the 
basis  of  such  factors  as  he  determines  to  be 
equitable  and  reasonable,  to  other  States 
which,  as  determined  by  the  Commissioner, 
are  able  to  use  without  delay  any  amounts  so 
realtotted  for  the  purposes  set  forth  in  para- 
graph (2)  of  >iubsection  [b).  Any  amount 
reallotted  to  a  State  under  this  paragraph 


■'Amendment  to  be  effective  on  July  1, 
1969. 

■'  Amendment  to  be  effective  on  July  1, 
1969. 


durtn;  such  year  shall  t>e  deemed  part  of  its 
allotment  for  such  year. 

(6)  To  be  eligible  to  participate  in  this 
section  a  State  must  have  in  effect  a  plan 
approved  under  section  5  and  must  submit 
through  its  State  board  to  the  Commissioner 
a  supplement  to  such  plan  [hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  a  "supplementary  plan" ) ,  m  such 
detail  as  the  Commissioner  determines  neces- 
sary, which — 

I ; )  designates  the  State  board  as  the  sole 
agency  for  administration  of  the  supple- 
mentary plan,  or  for  supervision  of  the  ad- 
ministration thereof  by  local  educational 
agencies: 

(2)  sets  forth  a  program  under  which  Fed- 
eral funds  paid  to  a  State  from  its  allotment 
under  section  (a)  will  be  expended  solely  for 
(4)  educational  programs  desigrud  to  fit  for 
homemaking  persons  who  have  entered,  or 
are  preparing  to  enter,  the  work  of  the  home, 
and  iB)  ancillary  services  and  actitHties  to 
assure  quality  m  all  homemaking  education 
programs,  auch  as  teacher  training  and  super- 
vision, program  evaluation,  special  demon- 
stration and  experimental  programs,  develop- 
ment of  instructional  programs,  and  State 
administration   and    leadership; 

(J)  sets  forth  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  as  may  be  necessary  to 
assure  proper  disbursement  of.  and  account- 
ing for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  State  {in- 
cluding such  funds  paid  by  the  State  to  local 
educational  agencies)  under  this  section;  and 

{4)  provides  for  making  such  reports  in 
such  form  and  containing  such  information 
as  the  Commissioner  may  reasonably  require 
to  carry  out  his  functions  under  this  section, 
and  for  keeping  such  records  and  for  afford- 
ing such  access  thereto  as  the  Commissioner 
may  find  necessary  to  assure  the  correctness 
and  verification  of  such,  reports. 

(C)  Subsections  ic),  (d).  and  (e)  of  sec- 
tion 5  (pertaining  to  the  approval  of  State 
plans,  the  withholding  of  Federal  payments 
m  case  of  nonconformity  after  approval,  and 
judicial  review  of  the  Commissioner's  final 
actions  m  disapproving  a  State  plan  or  u^th- 
holding  payments)  shall  be  applicable  to  the 
Commissioner's  actions  with  respect  to  sup- 
plementary plans  under  this  .lection. 

id  I  From  a  State's  allotment  under  this 
section  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1970.  and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  the 
Commissioner  shall  pay  to  such  State  an 
amount  equal  to  50  per  centum  of  the 
amount  expended  for  the  purposes  set  forth 
in  paragraph  {2)  of  subsection  {b).  No  State 
shall  receive  payments  under  this  section 
for  any  fiscal  year  in  excess  of  its  allotment 
under  subsection  ta)  for  such  fiscal  year. 

(e)  Such  payments  [adjusted  on  account 
of  overpayments  or  underpayments  previously 
made)  shall  be  made  by  the  Commissioner 
in  advance  on  the  basis  of  such  estimates, 
in  such  installments,  and  at  such  times,  aa 
may  be  reasonably  required  for  expenditures 
by  the  States  of  the  funds  allotted  under  sub- 
section [at ." 

[pnuooic    ksviKW    or    vocational    n>ucATioN 

PaOCRAMS   AND   LAWS 

[SEC  12.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  during 
1966.  appoint  an  Advisory  Council  on  Voca- 
tional Education  for  the  purpose  of  review- 
ing the  administration  of  the  vocational  ed- 
ucation prograin.s  for  which  funds  are  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  this  Act  and  other  voca- 
tional education  Acts  and  making  recom- 
mendations for  improvement  of  such  admin- 
istration, and  reviewing  the  status  of  and 
making  recommendations  with  respect  to 
such  vocational  education  programs  and  the 
Acts  under  which  funds  are  so  appropriated. 

[(b)  The  Council  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  without  regard  to  the  civil 
service  laws  and  shall  consist  of  twelve  per- 
sons who  shall,  to  the  extent  possible.  Include 


persons  familiar  with  the  vocational  educa- 
tion needs  of  management  and  labor  (In 
equal  numbers),  persons  familiar  with  the 
administration  of  State  and  local  vocational 
education  programs,  other  persons  with  spe- 
cial knowledge,  experience,  or  qualincation 
with  respect  to  vocational  education,  and 
persons  representative  of  the  general  public. 

[(c)  The  Council  is  authorized  to  engage 
such  technical  assistance  as  may  be  re- 
quired to  carry  out  Its  functions,  and  the 
Secretary  shall,  in  addition,  make  available 
to  the  Council  such  secretarial,  clerical,  and 
other  assistance  and  such  pertinent  data  pre- 
pared by  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa* 
tion,  and  Welfare  as  it  may  require  to  carry 
out  such  functions. 

[(d)  The  Council  shall  make  a  report  of 
Its  findings  and  recommendations  (includ- 
ing recommendations  for  changes  in  the  pro- 
visions of  this  part  and  other  vocational 
education  Acts)  to  the  Secretary,  such  re- 
port to  be  submitted  not  later  than  January 
1.  1968.  after  which  date  such  Council  shall 
cease  to  exist.  The  Secretary  shall  transmit 
such  report  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress. 

[(e)  The  Secretary  shall  also  from  time  to 
time  thereafter  (but  at  intervals  of  not  more 
than  five  years)  appoint  an  Advisory  Council 
on  Vocational  Education,  with  the  same 
(unctions  and  constituted  in  the  -.ame  man- 
ner as  prescribed  for  the  Advisory  Council  in 
the  preceding  subsections  of  this  section. 
Each  Council  so  appointed  shall  report  its 
findings  and  recommendations,  as  prescribed 
in  .subsection  (d).  not  later  than  July  1  of 
the  second  year  after  the  year  In  which  It  Is 
appointed,  after  which  date  such  Council 
shall  cease  to  exist. 

[(f)  Members  of  the  Council  who  are 
not  regular  full-time  employees  of  the  United 
States  shall,  while  serving  on  business  of  the 
Council,  be  entitled  to  receive  compensation 
at  rates  fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not  ex- 
ceeding t75  per  day.  including  travel  time: 
and  while  so  serving  away  from  their  homes 
or  regular  places  of  business,  they  may  be 
allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per  diem 
in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act  of 
1946  (5.  U.S.C.  73b-2)  for  persons  in  Govern- 
ment service  employed  intermittently.] 

WORK-STUDY    PROGRAMS    FOR    VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION  STUDENTS  " 

Sec.  13.  (a)(1)  Prom  the  sums  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  section  15  and  determined 
to  be  for  the  purposes  of  this  section  for 
each  fiscal  year,  the  Commissioner  shall  al- 
lot to  each  State  an  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  the  sums  so  determined  for 
such  year  as  the  population  aged  fifteen  to 
twenty.  Inclusive,  of  the  State,  In  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year  bears  to  the  population 
aged  fifteen  to  twenty,  inclusive,  of  all  the 
States  In  such  preceding  year. 

(2)  The  amount  of  any  State's  allotment 
•under  paragraph  ( 1)  for  any  fiscal  year  which 
the  Commissioner  determines  will  not  be  re- 
quired for  such  fiscal  year  for  carrying  cut 
the  State's  plan  approved  under  subsection 
(b)  shall  be  available  for  reallotment  from 
time  to  time,  on  such  dates  during  such  year 
as  the  Commissioner  may  fix.  to  other  States 
In  proportion  to  the  original  allotments  to 
such  States  under  paragraph  (1)  for  such 
year,  but  with  such  proportionate  amount 
for  any  of  such  other  States  being  reduced 
to  the  extent  it  exceeds  the  sum  the  Com- 
missioner estimates  such  State  needs  and 
win  be  able  to  use  for  such  year  and  the 
total  of  such  reductions  shall  be  similarly 
reallotted  nmong  the  States  not  suffering 
such  a  i-eduction.  Any  amount  reallotted  to 
a  State  under  this  paragraph  during  such 
year  shall  be  deemed  part  of  Its  allotment  for 
such  year. 

(b)    To  be  eligible  to  participate  In  this 
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section,  a  State  must  have  In  effect  a  plan 
approved  under  section  5  and  must  submit 
through  Its  State  board  to  the  Commissioner 
a  supplement  to  such  plan  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  a  "supplementary  plan").  In 
such  detail  as  the  Commissioner  determines 
necessary,  which — 

(1)  designates  the  State  board  as  the  sole 
agency  for  administration  of  the  supple- 
mentary plan,  or  for  supervision  of  the  ad- 
ministration thereof  by  local  educational 
agencies: 

(2)  sets  forth  the  policies  and  procedures 
to  be  followed  by  the  State  In  approving 
work-study  programs,  under  which  policies 
and  procedures  funds  paid  to  the  State  from 
its  allotment  under  subsection  (a)  will  be 
expended  solely  for  the  payment  of  com- 
pensation of  students  employed  pursuant  to 
work-study  programs  which  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (c) ,  except  that  not 
to  exceed  1  per  centum  of  any  such  allot- 
ment, or  $10,000.  whichever  is  the  greater, 
may  be  used  to  pay  the  cost  of  developing 
the  State's  supplementary  plan  and  the  cost 
of  administering  such  supplementary  plan 
after  Its  approval  under  this  section; 

(3)  sets  forth  principles  for  determining 
the  priority  to  be  accorded  applications  from 
local  educational  agencies  for  work-study 
programs,  which  principles  shall  give  pref- 
erence to  applications  submitted  by  local 
educational  agencies  serving  communities 
having  substantial  numbers  of  youths  who 
have  dropped  out  of  school  or  who  are  un- 
employed, and  provides  for  undertaking  such 
programs,  insofar  as  financial  resources  avail- 
able therefor  make  poBsible,  In  the  order 
determined  by  the  application  of  such 
principles: 

( 4 )  sets  forth  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  proper  disbursements  of,  and  ac- 
counting for,  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
State  (including  such  funds  paid  by  the 
State  to  local  educational  agencies)  under 
this  section; 

(5)  provides  for  making  such  reports  in 
such  form  and  containing  such  information 
as  the  Commissioner  may  reasonably  re- 
quire to  carry  out  his  functions  under  this 
section,  and  for  keeping  such  records  and 
for  affording  such  access  thereto  as  the 
Commissioner  may  find  necessary  to  assure 
the  correctness  and  verification  of  such 
reports. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  a 
work-study  program  shall — 

( 1 )  be  administered  by  the  local  educa- 
tional agency  and  made  reasonably  avail- 
able (to  the  extent  of  available  funds)  to 
all  youths  in  the  area  served  by  such  agency 
who  are  able  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
paragraph  (2); 

(2)  provide  that  employment  under  such 
work-study  program  shall  be  furnished  only 
to  a  student  who  (A)  has  been  accepted 
for  enrollment  as  a  full-time  student  In  a 
vocational  education  program  which  meets 
the  standards  prescribed  by  the  State  h>oard 
and  the  local  educational  agency  for  voca- 
tional education  programs  assisted  under 
the  preceding  sections  of  this  part,  or  In  the 
case  of  a  student  already  enrolled  In  such 
a  program.  Is  in  good  standing  and  In  full- 
time  attendance,  (B)  is  in  need  of  the  earn- 
ings from  such  employment  to  commence 
or  continue  his  vocational  education  pro- 
gram, and  (C)  Is  at  least  fifteen  years  of 
age  and  less  than  twenty-one  years  of  age 
at  the  commencement  of  his  employment, 
and  Is  capable.  In  the  opinion  of  the  ap- 
propriate school  authorities,  of  maintaining 
good  standing  in  his  vocational  education 
program  while  employed  under  the  work- 
study  program: 

(3)  provide  that  no  student  shall  be  em- 
ployed under  such  work-study  program  for 
more  than  fifteen  hours  in  any  week  In 
which  classes  In  which  he  Is  enrolled  are  In 
session,  or  for  compensation  which  exceeds 


$45  In  any  month  or  $350  In  any  academic 
year  or  its  equivalent,  unless  the  student  Is 
attending  a  school  which  is  not  within  rea- 
sonable commuting  distance  from  his  home, 
in  which  case  his  compensation  may  not 
exceed  $60  In  any  month  or  $500  in  any  aca- 
demic year  or  its  equivalent; 

(4)  provide  that  employment  under  such 
work-study  program  shall  be  for  the  local 
educational  agency  or  for  some  other  pub- 
lic agency  or  Institution; 

(5)  provide  that.  In  each  fiscal  year  dur- 
ing which  such  program  remains  tn  effect, 
such  agency  shall  expend  (from  sources 
other  than  payments  from  Federal  funds 
under  this  section)  for  the  employment  of 
its  students  (whether  or  not  in  employment 
eligible  for  assistance  under  this  section)  an 
amount  that  Is  not  less  than  Its  average 
annual  expenditure  for  work-study  programs 
of  a  similar  character  during  the  three  fiscal 
years  preceding  the  fiscal  year  In  which  Its 
work-study  program  under  this  section  Is 
approved. 

(d)  Subsections  (b),  (c).  and  (d)  of  sec- 
tion 5  (pertaining  to  the  approval  of  State 
plans,  the  withholding  of  Federal  payments 
in  case  of  nonconformity  after  approval, 
and  Judicial  review  of  the  Commissioner's 
fmal  actions  in  disapproving  a  State  plan  or 
withholding  payments)  shall  be  applicable 
to  the  Commissioner's  actions  with  respect  to 
supplementary  plans  under  this  strtion. 

(e)  Prom  a  State's  allotment  under  this 
section   for  the  fiscal   year  ending  June  30. 

1965.  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1966.  the  Commissioner  shall  pay  to  such 
Stale  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  ex- 
pended for  compensation  of  students  em- 
ployed pursuant  to  work-study  programs 
under  the  State's  supplementary  plan  ap- 
proved under  this  section,  plus  an  amount, 
not  to  exceed  1  per  centum  of  such  allot- 
ment, or  $10,000,  whichever  Is  the  greater, 
expended  for  the  development  of  the  State's 
supplementary  plan  and  for  the  administra- 
tion of  such  plan  after  its  approval  by  the 
Commissioner.  From  a  State's  allotment  un- 
der this  section  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1967.  and  for  the  next  succeeding 
fiscal  year,  such  payment  shall  equal  75  per 
centum  of  the  amount  eo  expended.  No  State 
shall  receive  payments  under  this  section  for 
any  fiscal  year  In  excess  of  Its  allotment  un- 
der subsection  (a)  for  such  fiscal  year. 

(f)  Such  payments  (adjusted  on  account 
of  overpayments  or  underpayments  pre- 
viously made)  shall  be  made  by  the  Com- 
missioner In  advance  on  the  basis  of  such 
estimates.  In  such  Installments,  and  at  such 
times,  as  may  be  reasonably  required  for  ex- 
penditures by  the  States  of  the  funds  allotted 
under  subsection  (a). 

(g)  Students  employed  In  work-study  pro- 
grams under  this  section  shall  not  by  rea- 
son of  such  employment  be  deemed  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States,  or  their  service 
Federal  service,  for  any  purpose. 

RESIDENTIAL   VOCATIONAL   EDUCATION   SCHOOLS  -* 

Sec.  14.  For  the  purpose  of  demonstrating 
the  feasibility  and  desirability  of  residential 
vocational  education  schools  for  certain 
youths  of  high  school  age,  the  Commissioner 
is  authorized  to  make  grants  out  of  sums 
appropriated  pursuant  to  section  15  to  State 
boards,  to  colleges  and  universities,  and 
with  the  approval  of  the  appropriate  State 
board,  to  public  educational  agencies,  or- 
ganizations, or  Institutions  for  the  construc- 
tion, equipment,  and  operation  of  residential 
schools  to  provide  vocational  education  (In- 
cluding room,  board,  and  other  necessities) 
for  youths,  at  least  fifteen  years  of  age  and 
less  than  twenty-one  years  of  age  at  the 
time  of  enrollment,  who  need  full-time 
study  on  a  residential  basis  In  order  to 
benefit  fully  from  such  education.  In  mak- 


ing such  grants,  the  Commissioner  shall 
give  special  consideration  to  the  needs  of 
large  urban  areas  having  substantial  num- 
bers of  youths  who  have  dropped  out  of 
school  or  are  unemployed  and  shall  seek 
to  attain,  as  nearly  as  practicable  in  the 
light  of  the  purposes  of  this  section,  an 
equitable  geographical  distribution  of  such 
schools. 

AUTHORIZATION  FOR  SECTIONS  13  AND  14  *' 

Sec  15.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  sections  13  and  14,  $30,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965, 
$50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1966,  and  $35,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1967.  and  the  succeeding 
fiscal  year.  The  Commissioner  shall  deter- 
mine the  portion  of  such  sums  for  each  such 
year  which  Is  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  of 
each  such  section. 

Part   B — Exemplary   Programs   and   Projects 
Findings  and  Purpose 

Sec.  101.  The  Congress  finds  that  it  is 
necessary  to  reduce  the  continuing  seriously 
high  level  of  youth  unemployment  by  de- 
veloping means  for  giving  the  same  kind  of 
attention  as  is  now  given  to  the  college 
preparation  needs  of  those  young  persons 
tvho  go  on  to  college,  to  the  job  preparation 
needs  of  the  two  out  of  three  young  persons 
who  end  their  education  at  or  before  com- 
pletion of  the  secondary  level,  too  many  of 
whom  face  long  and  bitter  months  of  job 
hunting  or  marginal  work  after  leaving 
school.  The  purposes  of  this  part,  therefore, 
are  to  stimulate,  through  Federal  financial 
support,  new  ways  to  create  a  bridge  be- 
tween school  and  earning  a  living  for  young 
people  tvho  will  not  go  on  to  college,  who 
are  still  -in  school,  who  have  left  school 
either  by  graduation  or  by  dropping  out. 
or  who  are  in  post -secondary  programs  of 
vocational  preparation,  and  to  promote  co- 
operation between  public  education  and 
manpower  agencies. 

Authorization  of  appropriations 
Sec.  102.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1969,  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  four  succeeding  fiscal  years, 
to  be  used  by  the  Commissioner  for  making 
grants  to  or  contracts  with  State  boards  or 
local  educational  agencies  for  the  purpose  of 
stimulating  and  assisting,  through  programs 
or  projects  referred  to  in  sections  104  and 
105.  the  development,  establishment,  and  op- 
eration of  programs  or  projects  designed  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part.  The  Com- 
missioner also  may  make  grants  to  other  pub- 
lic or  nonprofit  private  agencies,  organiza- 
tions, or  institutions,  or  contracts,  with  pub- 
lic or  private  agencies,  organizations,  or  insti- 
tutions, when  such  grants  or  contracts  will 
make  an  especially  significant  contribution 
to  attaining  the  objectives  of  this  part.  The 
amount  appropriated  under  this  section  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  shall  be 
available  for  obligation  for  grants  or  con- 
tracts pursuant  to  applications  approved 
during  that  year  and  the  succeeding  fiscal 
year. 

Limit  on  payments  to  any  State;  apportion- 
ments among  States 
Sec.  103.  (a)  The  total  of  the  payments 
from  the  appropriation  under  this  part  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  or  for 
the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  made  with  respect 
to  programs  or  projects  in  any  State  may  not 
exceed  an  amount  equal  to  10  per  centum  of 
such  appropriation  for  such  fiscal  year.  In 
approving  programs  or  projects  under  this 
part  during  such  period,  the  Commissioner 
shall,  insofar  as  practicable  and  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  this  part,  give  due 
weight  to  the  objective  of  adequate  partici- 


-■"  Authorization   of    appropriation    expires 
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pation  by  all  appropriate  rei;ion*  in  suc/i  pro- 
grama  or  projects. 

(b)(1)  From  the  sum*  appropriated  for  any 
flteal  year  beginning  after  June  30,  1970.  pur- 
suant to  section  102,  the  Commissioner  shall 
reserve  such  amount,  but  not  in  excess  of  2 
per  centum  thereof,  as  he  may  determine  and 
shall  apportion  such  amount  among  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands,  according  to  their  respective  needs 
for  assistance  under  thit  part. 

(2)  From  the  remainder  of  such  sums  the 
Commissioner  shall  apportion  t ISO, 000  to 
each  State,  and  he  shall  in  addition  apportion 
to  each  State  an  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  any  residue  of  such  remainder 
as  the  population  aged  15  to  19,  both  inclu- 
sive, in  the  State  bears  to  the  population  of 
such  ages  in  all  the  States.  For  the  purposes 
of  this  paragraph,  the  term  "State"  does  not 
include  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Guam.  American  Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

(3)  Any  amount  apportioned  to  a  State 
under  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section for  any  fiscal  year  which  the  Com- 
missioner determines  will  not  be  required  for 
grants  or  contracts  for  programs  or  projects 
in  that  Staie_lduring  the  period  for  which 
such  apportionment  is  available  shall  be 
available  for  reapportionment  by  him  from 
time  to  time  to  other  States  in  accordance 
with  their  respective  needs. 

(4)  The  population  of  particular  age 
groups  of  a  State  or  of  all  the  States  shall 
be  determined  by  the  Commissioner  on  the 
basis  of  the  latest  available  estimates  fur- 
nished by  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Uses  of  Federal  funds 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Grants  or  contracts  pursuant 
to  this  part  may  be  made  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, upon  terms  and  conditions  con- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  this  part,  to 
pay  all  or  part  of  the  cost  of — 

(i)  planning  and  developing  exemplary 
programs  or  projects  such  as  those  described 
In  paragraph  ( 2 ) ,  or 

(2)  establishing,  operating,  or  evaluating 
exemplary  programs  or  projects  designed  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  set  forth  in  section 
101.  and  to  broaden  occupational  aspirations 
and  opportunities  for  youths.  uHth  special 
emphasis  given  to  youths  who  have  academic, 
socioeconomic,  or  other  haTidicaps.  which 
programs  or  projects  mojf,  among  others, 
include — 

(A)  those  designed  to  familiarize  post-ele- 
mentary school  students  with  the  broad 
range  of  occupations  for  which  special  skills 
are  required  and  the  requisites  for  careers  in 
such  occupations; 

(B)  programs  or  projects  for  students  pro- 
viding educational  experiences  through  work 
during  the  school  year  or  in  the  summer; 

(C)  programs  or  projects  for  intensive  oc- 
cupational guidance  and  counseling  during 
the  last  years  of  school  and  for  initial  job 
placement; 

{D\  programs  or  projects  designed  to 
broaden  or  improve  vocational  education 
curriculums; 

{£)  exchanges  of  personnel  between 
schools  and  other  agencies,  institutions,  or 
organuations  participating  in  activities  to 
achieve  the  purposes  of  this  part,  including 
manpower  agencies  and  industry; 

{F)  programs  or  projects  for  young  work- 
ers released  from  their  jobs  on  a  part-time 
basis  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  their  edu- 
cational attainment. 

(b)  (i)  A  grant  under  this  title  to  a  State 
board  or  local  educational  agency  may  be 
made  only  if  the  Commissioner  determines — 

(A)  that  there  is  satisfactory  assurance 
that  in  the  planning  of  that  program  there 
has  been,  and  in  the  establishing  and  carry- 
ing out  of  that  program  there  iffill  be,  par- 
ticipation of  agencies  which  are  responsible 
for   manpower  planning,   training,   employ- 


ment, and  related  activities  such  as  the  Co- 
operative Area  Manpotoer  Planning  System, 
and,  as  appropriate,  persons  broadly  repre- 
sentative of  employers,  labor  organizations, 
community  action  agencies,  and  other  com- 
munity institutions;  and 

(B)  that  to  the  extent  consistent  taith 
the  number  of  students  enrolled  in  non- 
profit private  schools  in  the  area  to  be  served 
whose  educational  needs  are  of  the  typ« 
lohich  the  program  or  project  involved  is  to 
meet,  provision  has  been  made  for  the  par- 
ticipation of  such  students. 

(2)  No  grant  or  contract  (other  than  a 
grant  or  contract  with  a  State  board)  shall 
be  made  by  the  Commissioner  under  this 
part  loith  respect  to  any  program  or  project 
unless  such  program  or  project  has  been 
submitted  to  the  State  board  in  the  State  in 
which  it  is  to  be  conducted,  and  has  not 
been  disapproved  by  the  State  board  within 
60  days  of  such  submission  or  toithin  such 
longer  period  of  time  as  the  Commissioner 
may   determine   pursuant    to   regulations. 

Work  experience  programs 
See.  105.  (a)  Programs  or  projects  referred 
to  in  section  104(a)  (2)  iB)  may  include  co- 
operative toork-study  arrangements,  other 
educationally  related  public  or  private  em- 
ployment, or  volunteer  work.  Preference  in 
compensated  work  under  such  programs  or 
projects  shall  be  given  to  students  from  low- 
income  families. 

(b)  No  grant  or  contract  shall  be  made 
by  the  Commissioner  under  this  part  with 
respect  to  any  such  program  or  project  un- 
less such  program  or  project  will  not  result 
in  displacement  of  employed  workers  or  im- 
pair existing  contracts  for  services. 

(c)  Funds  appropriated  under  this  part 
shall  be  available  to  pay  any  part  of  the  com- 
pensation of  a  student  involved  in  a  pro- 
gram or  project  referred  to  in  section  104 
(a)  (2)  (B)  only  if  the  loork  is  performed  for  a 
public  or  private  nonprofit  agency,  organiza- 
tion, or  institution,  except  that  such  funds 
may  also  be  made  available  for  reimburse- 
ment of  other  employers  far  limited  periods 
when  student  employees  are  not  fully  pro- 
ductive during  the  period  of  transition  from 
learning  to  earning  and  when  work  is  being 
performed  as  part  of  a  work  experience  pro- 
gram either  during  the  school  year  or  during 
vacation  periods. 

Non-federal  contribution 
Sec.  106.  In  determining  the  cost  of  a  pro- 
gram or  project  under  this  part,  the  Com- 
missioner may  include  the  reasonable  value 
(as  determined  by  him)  of  any  goods  or 
services  provided  from  non-Federal  sources. 

Payments 
Sec.  107.  Payments  under  this  part  to  any 
State  board,  local  educational  agency,  or 
other  agency,  organization,  or  institution, 
may  be  made  in  installments,  and  in  advance 
or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  toith  necessary 
adjustments  on  account  of  overpayments  or 
underpayments. 

Limitation  on  duration  of  assistance 
Sec.  108.  Financial  assistance  may  not  be 
given  under  this  part  to  any  program  or  proj- 
ect for  a  period  exceeding  three  years. 

Transfer  of  funds 
Sec.  109.  In  addition  to  the  authority  for 
utiii«ation  of  other  agencies  in  section  123 
(b),  funds  available  to  the  Commissioner  for 
grants  or  contracts  under  this  part  shall,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  be  available 
for  transfer  to  any  other  Federal  agency  for 
use  (in  accordance  with  an  irrteragency 
agreement)  by  such  agency  (alone  or  in  com- 
bination icith  funds  of  that  agency)  for  pur- 
poses for  which  such  transferred  funds  could 
be  otherwise  expended  by  the  Commissioner 
uruter  the  provisions  of  this  part,  and  the 
Commissioner  is  likevHse  authorized  to  ac- 
cept and  expend  funds  of  any  other  Federal 
agency  for  use  under  this  part. 


Part  C — General 


DirxNrnoNS 

Sic   C8]  121.  For    tba    purpoaea    of    thla 
[parti  title— 

(1)  Tb«  t«rm  "vootlonal  education" 
means  vocational  or  technical  training  or 
retraining  which  la  given  In  schools  or  classes 
(Including  field  or  laboratory  work  Incidental 
thereto)  under  public  supervision  and  con- 
trol or  under  contract  with  a  State  board  or 
local  educational  agency,  and  Is  conducted  as 
part  of  a  program  designed  to  fit  Individuals 
for  gainful  employment  as  semiskilled  or 
skilled  workers  or  technicians  In  reoognlsed 
occupations  Dncludlng  any  program  de- 
signed to  fit  Individuals  for  gainful  employ- 
ment In  business  and  office  occupations,  and 
any  program  designed  to  fit  Individuals  for 
gainful  employment  which  may  be  assisted 
by  Federal  funds  under  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1944  and  supplementary  voca- 
tional education  Acts,!"  but  excluding  any 
program  to  fit  Individuals  for  employment  In 
occupations  which  the  Commissioner  deter- 
mines, and  specifies  In  regulation,  to  be 
generally  considered  professional  or  as  re- 
qiilrlng  a  baccalaureate  or  higher  degree). 
Such  term  Includes  vocational  guidance  and 
counseling  (individually  or  through  group 
instruction)  "  In  ooonectlon  with  such 
training  or  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
occupational  choices,*^  Instruction  related  to 
the  occupation  for  which  the  student  Is 
being  trained  or  necessary  for  him  to  benefit 
from  such  training,  the  training  of  pwrsons 
engaged  as,  or  preparing  to  become  voca- 
tional education  teachers,  teacher-trainers, 
supervisors,  and  directors  for  such  training, 
travel  of  students  and  vocational  education 
personnel,  and  the  acquisition  and  main- 
tenance and  repair  of  Instructional  supplies, 
teaching  aids  and  equipment,  but  does  not 
Include  the  construction  or  Initial  equip- 
ment of  buildings  or  the  acquisition  or 
rental  of  land. 

(3)  The  term  T'area]"  "vocational  edu- 
cation school"  means — 

(A)  a  specialized  high  school  used  exclu- 
sively or  principally  for  the  provision  of 
vocational  education  to  persons  who  are 
available  for  full-time  study  In  preparation 
for  entering  the  labor  market,  or 

(B)  the  department  of  a  high  school  ex- 
clusively or  principally  used  for  providing  vo- 
cational education  in  no  less  than  five  differ- 
ent occupational  fields  to  persons  who  are 
available  for  full-time  study  In  preparation 
for  entering  the  labor  market,  or 

(C)  a  technical  or  vocational  school  used 
exclusively  or  principally  for  the  provision  of 
vocational  education  to  persons  who  have 
completed  or  left  high  school  and  who  are 
available  for  full-time  study  In  preparation 
for  entering  the  labor  market,  or 

(D)  the  department  or  division  of  a  junior 
cpUege  or  community  college  or  university 
which  provides  vocational  education  In  no 
less  than  five  different  occupational  fields, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Board, 
leading  to  immediate  employment  but  not 
leading  to  a  baccalaureate  degree. 

If  It  Is  available  to  all  residents  of  the  State 
or  an  area  of  the  State  designated  and  ap- 
proved by  the  State  Board,  and  If.  In  the  case 
of  a  school,  department,  or  division  described 
In  (C)  or  (D).  It  admits  as  regular  students 
both  persons  who  have  completed  high  school 
and  persons  who  have  left  high  school. 

(3)  The  term  "school  facilities"  means 
classrooms  and  related  facilities  (including 
initial  equipment)  and  Interests  In  land  on 
which  such  facilities  are  constructed.  Such 
term  shaU  not  include  any  facility  Intended 
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primarily  for  events  for  which  admission  is  to 
be  charged  to  the  general  public. 

(4)  The  term  "construction"  Includes  con- 
struction of  new  buildings  and  expansion, 
remodeling,  and  alteration  of  existing  build- 
ings, and  Includes  site  grading  and  improve- 
ment and  architect  fees. 

(5)  The  term  "Conunlssloner"  means  the 
ConunlBsloner  of  Education. 

(6)  The  term  "State"  Includes,  In  addition 
to  the  several  States,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  [and  American 
Samoal  American  Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands.'' 

1(1)  The  term  "State  board"  means  the 
State  board  designated  or  created  pursuant 
to  section  5  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  ( that  Is 
the  Act  approved  February  23,  1917  (39  Stat. 
929,  ch.  114:  20  use.  11-15,  16-28))  to  se- 
cure to  the  State  the  benefits  of  that  Act.] 

(7)  The  term  "State  board"  means  a  State 
board  designated  or  created  by  State  law  as 
the  sole  State  agency  responsible  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  vocational  education,  or  for 
supervision  of  the  administration  thereof  by 
local  educational  agencies,  in  the  State.^ 

(8)  The  term  "local  educational  agency" 
meanfe  a  board  of  education  or  other  legally 
constituted  local  school  authority  having  ad- 
ministrative control  and  direction  of  public 
elementary  or  secondary  schools  In  a  city, 
county,  township,  school  district,  or  political 
subdivision  in  a  State,  or  any  other  public 
educational  Institution  or  agency  having  ad- 
ministrative control  and  direction  of  a  vo- 
cational education  program. 

(9)  The  term  "high  school"  doeb  not  In- 
clude any  grade  beyond  grade  12. 

(10)  The  term  "Vocational  Education  Act 
of  1946"  means  titles  I,  11.  and  III  of  the  Act 
of  June  8,  1936.  as  amended  (20  U.S.C.  151- 
ISm.  15o-l5q,  15aa-15.1J.  15aaa-15ggg). 

(YTt  The  term  "supplementary  vocational 
educatlo)!  Acts"  means  section  1  of  the  Act  of 
March  3.  1931  (20  U.S.C.  30)  (relating  to  vo- 
cational education  in  Puerto  Rico),  the  Act 
of  March  13.  1950  (20  U.S.C.  31-33)  (relating 
to  vocational  education  In  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands) .  and  section  9  of  the  Act  of  August  1. 
1956  (20  U.S.C.  34)  (relating  to  vocational 
education  in  Guam). 

[AOVISORT   COMMrrTRE  ON   VOCATIONAI. 
EDUCATION 

[Sec.  9.  (a)  There  is  hereby  establlbhed  In 
the  Office  of  Education  an  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Vocational  Education  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Advisory  Committee"), 
consisting  of  the  Conunlssloner.  who  shall  be 
chairman,  one  representative  each  of  the 
Departments  of  Commerce.  Agriculture,  and 
Labor,  and  twelve  members  appointed,  for 
staggered  terms  and  without  regard  to  the 
civil  service  laws,  by  the  Commissioner  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Secretary").  Such  twelve  members 
shall,  to  the  extent  possible.  Include  persons 
familiar  with  the  vocational  education  needs 
of  management  and  labor  (In  equal  num- 
bers), persons  familiar  with  the  administra- 
tion of  State  and  local  vocational  education 
programs,  other  persona  with  special  knowl- 
edge, experience,  or  qualification  with  re- 
spect to  vocational  education,  and  persons 
representative  of  the  general  public,  and  not 
more  than  six  of  such  members  shall  be 
professional  educators.  The  Advisory  Com- 
mittee shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the  chairman 
but  not  Ices  often  than  twice  a  year. 

[(b)  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  ad- 
vise the  Commissioner  in  the  prepcu'atlon  of 
general  regulations  and  with  respect  to  policy 
matters  arising  in  the  administration  of  this 
part,  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1946, 


"Amendment  to  be  effective  on  July  1, 
1969. 

"  Amendment  to  be  effective  on  July  1, 
1960. 


and  supplementary  vocational  education 
Acts,  including  policies  and  procedures  gov- 
erning the  approval  of  State  plans  under  sec- 
tion 5  and  the  approval  of  projects  under 
section  4(c)  and  section  14. 

[(c)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
shall,  while  serving  on  the  business  of  the 
Advisory  Committee,  be  entitled  to  receive 
compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the  Secretary, 
but  not  exceeding  $75  per  day.  Including 
travel  time;  and,  while  so  serving  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business, 
they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  includ- 
ing p>er  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  au- 
thorized by  section  5  of  the  Administrative 
Expenses  Act  of  1946  (5  U.S.C.  73b-2)  for 
persons  In  the  Government  service  employed 
intermittently.! 

National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational 
Education 

Sec.  122.  (a)  There  is  hereby  created  a  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Educa- 
tion (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "Council") 
consisting  of  15  members  apjxiinted  by  the 
Secretary  for  three-year  terms  and  without 
regard  to  the  civil  service  laws:  Provided, 
That  with  respect  to  the  initial  appoint- 
ments, five  of  the  Council  members  shall  be 
appointed  for  one-year  terms,  and  five  shall 
be  apjMinted  for  two-year  terms.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  designate  a  chairman  from  among 
the  Council  members.  To  the  extert  possible, 
the  Council  shall  include  persons  familiar 
urith  the  vocational  education  needs  and 
problems  of  management  and  labor  and  per- 
sons familiar  with  manpower  problems  and 
administration  of  manpower  programs,  per- 
sons knowledgeable  about  the  administration 
of  State  and  local  vocational  education  pro- 
grams, other  persons  with  special  knowledge, 
experience,  or  qualification  with  respect  to 
vocational  education,  and  persons  representa- 
tive of  the  general  public.  The  Council  shall 
meet  at  the  call  of  the  Chairman,  but  not 
less  often  than  four  times  a  year. 

(b)  The  Council  shall  advise  the  Commis- 
sioner in  the  preparation  of  general  regula- 
tions and  urith  respect  to  policy  matters  aris- 
ing in  the  administration  of  this  title,  in- 
cluding policies  and  procedures  governing 
the  approval  of  State  plans  under  section  5 
and  the  approval  of  programs  and  projects 
under  section  4(c)  of  part  A  and  under  part 
B  of  this  title. 

(e)  The  Council  shall  review  the  adminis- 
tration and  operation  of  vocational  educa- 
tion programs  under  this  title,  make  recom- 
mendations with  respect  thereto,  and  make 
annual  reports  of  its  findings  and  recom- 
mendations (including  recommendations  for 
changes  in  the  provisions  of  this  title)  to  the 
Secretary. 

(d)  Members  of  the  Council  icho  are  not 
regular  full-time  employees  of  the  United 
States  shall,  while  serving  on  business  of  the 
Council,  be  entitled  to  receive  compensation 
at  rates  fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not  ex- 
ceeding the  rate  specified  at  the  time  of  such 
service  for  grade  GS-18  in  5  U.S.C,  i  5332, 
including  travel  time;  and  while  so  serving 
auiay  from  their  home  or  regular  places  of 
business.  mem,bers  of  the  Council  may  be 
allowed  travel  expenses,  including  a  per  diem 
aUaumnce  as  authorized  in  5  I/.S.C.,  S  5703, 
for  persons  in  Government  service  employed 
intermittently. 

(e)  The  Council  is  authorized,  vHthout  re- 
gard to  the  civil  service  laws,  to  engage  such 
technical  assistance  as  may  be  required  to 
carry  out  its  functions,  and  the  Secretary 
shall,  in  addition,  make  available  to  the 
Council  such  secretarial,  clerical,  and  other 
assistance  and  such  pertinent  data  prepared 
by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  as  it  may  require  to  carry  out  such 
functions. 

Federal  administration 
Sec.  123.  (a)   The  Commissioner  may  dele- 
gate any  of  his  functions  under  this  title. 


except  the  making  of  regulations,  to  any  offi- 
cer or  employee  of  the  Office  of  Education. 

(b)  In  administering  the  provisions  of  this 
title  the  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  utilize 
the  services  and  facilities  of  any  agency  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  of  any  other 
public  or  nonprofit  agency  or  institution  in 
accordance  vHth  appropriate  agreements,  and 
to  pay  for  such  services  either  in  advance  or 
by  way  of  reimbursement,  as  may  be  agreed 
upon. 

(c)  In  administering  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  the  Commissioner  shall  consult 
with  the  Department  of  Labor  and  with  other 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  adminis- 
tering programs  which  may  be  effectively  co- 
ordinated toith  programs  carried  out  pur- 
suant to  this  title,  and  to  the  extent  practica- 
ble for  the  purposes  of  this  title  shall  (1) 
coordinate  such  programs  on  the  Federal 
level  with  the  programs  being  administered 
by  such  other  departments  and  agencies,  and 

(2)  require  that  effective  procedures  be 
adopted  by  State  and  local  authorities  to 
coordinate  the  development  and  operation 
of  programs  and  projects  carried  out  under 
this  title  with  other  public  and  rrrivate  pro- 
grams having  the  same  or  similar  purposes. 
Collection  and  dissemination  of  information 

Sec.  124.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  more  effectively  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  the  Commissioner — 

(1)  shall  collect  data  and  information  on 
programs,  qualifying  for  assistance  under  this 
title  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  objective 
measurements  of  their  effectiveness  in  carry- 
ing out  the  purposes  of  this  title; 

(2)  shall  prepare  and  disseminate  to  State 
boards,  local  educational  agencies,  and  other 
appropriate  agencies  and  institutions,  cata- 
logs, revieics,  bibliographies,  abstracts,  analy- 
ses of  research  and  experimentation,  and 
such  other  materials  as  are  generally  useful 
for  such  purposes; 

(3)  may  upon  request  provide  advice,  coun- 
sel, technical,  assistance,  and  demonstrations 
to  State  boards,  local  educational  agencies, 
or  institutions  of  higher  educatixm  under- 
taking to  initiate  or  expand  programs  under 
this  title  in  order  to  increase  the  quality  or 
depth  or  broaden  the  scope  of  such  programs, 
and  shall  inform  such  agencies  and  institu- 
tions of  the  availability  of  assistance  pur- 
suant to  this  clause; 

(4)  shall  prepare  and  disseminate  to  State 
boards,  local  educational  agencies,  and  other 
appropriate  agencies  and  institutions  an 
annual  report  setting  forth  developments  in 
the  utilization  and  adaptation  of  programs 
carried  out  pursuant  to  this  title;  and 

(5)  may  enter  into  contracts  with  public 
or  private  agencies,  organizations,  groups,  or 
individuals  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1969,  and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter, 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section.^ 
Limitation  on  payments  under  this  title 
Sec.  125.  Nothing  contained  in  this  title 
shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the  making 
of  any  payment  under  this  title  for  religious 
worship  or  instruction,  or  for  the  construc- 
tion, operation,  or  maintenance  of  so  much 
of  any  facility  as  is  used  or  to  be  used  for 
sectarian  instruction  or  as  a  place  for  re- 
ligious ioorship. 

FEDERAL    CONTROL 

Sec.  [16J  125.  Nothing  contained  In  thla 
[part]  title  shall  be  construed  to  authorize 
any  department,  agency,  officer,  or  employee 
of  the  United  States  to  exercise  any  direction, 
supervision,  or  control  over  the  curriculum, 
program  of  Instruction,  administration,   or 


» Effective  with  respect  to  approprltalons 
for  the  fiscal  years  ending  on  or  after  June 
30,  1969. 
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personnel  of  any  educational  Institution  or 
scbool  system. 

SHOrr    TITLK 

Sec.  [171 127.  This  tpani  title  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963". 
Vocational   Education   Act  of    1917    (Smith- 
Hughes  Act)  *• 
[An   act   to   provide   for   the   promotion   of 
vocational   education:    to   provide   for   co- 
operation with  the  States  In  the  promotion 
of  such  education  In  agriculture  and  the 
trades  and   Industries:    to  provide  for  co- 
operation with  the  States  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  teachers  of  vocational  subjects:  and 
to  appropriate  money  and  regulate  Its  ex- 
penditure 

IBe  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Hejrresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  there  Is 
hereby  annually  appropriated,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, the  sums  provided  In  sections  two. 
three,  and  four  of  this  Act.  to  be  paid  to  the 
respective  states  for  the  purpose  of  cooperat- 
ing with  the  States  In  paying  the  salaries  of 
teachers,  supervisors,  and  directors  of  agri- 
cultural subjects,  and  teachers  of  trade,  home 
economics,  ^nd  Industrial  subjects,  und  In 
the  preparation  of  teachers  of  agricultural, 
trade.  Industrial,  and  home  economics  sub- 
jects: and  the  sum  provided  for  In  section 
seven  for  the  use  of  the  Federal  Board  for 
Vocational  Education  "  for  the  administra- 
tion of  this  Act  and  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing studies.  Investigations,  and  reports  to  nid 
In  the  organization  and  conduct  of  vocational 
education,  which  sums  shall  be  expended  as 
hereinafter  provided. 

[Sec.  2.  That  for  the  purpose  of  cooperat- 
ing with  the  States  in  paying  the  salaries  of 
teachers,  supervisors,  or  directors  of  agricul- 
tural subjecu  there  Is  hereby  appropriated 
for  the  use  of  the  States,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act.  (or  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  eight- 
een, the  sum  of  $500,000:  for  the  ascal  year 
ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and 
nineteen,  the  sum  of  S750.000:  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred 
and  twenty,  the  sum  of  $1,000,000;  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen 
hundred  and  twenty-one,  the  sum  of  $1,250.- 
000:  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth, 
nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-two.  the  sum 
of  SI. 500.000:  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty- 
three,  the  sum  of  $1,750,000:  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred 
and  twenty-four,  the  sum  of  $2,000,000:  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nine- 
teen hundred  and  twenty-five,  the  sum  of 
$2,500,000:  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-six. 
and  annually  thereafter,  the  sum  of  $3,000.- 
000.  Said  sums  shall  be  allotted  to  the  States 
In  the  proportion  which  their  rural  popula- 
tion bears  to  the  total  rural  population  In 
the  United  States,  not  Including  outlying 
possessions,  according  to  the  last  preceding 
United  States  census:  Provided.  That  the  al- 
lotment of  funds  to  any  State  shall  be  not 
less  than  a  minimum  of  $5,000  for  any  fiscal 
year  prior  to  and  Including  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and 
twenty-three,  nor  less  than  $10,000  for  any 
fiscal  year  thereafter,  and  there  Is  hereby 
appropriated  the  following  sums,  or  so  much 
thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  which  shall  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  providing  the  mlnl- 
mvun  allotment  to  the  States  provided  for 
In  this  section:   For  the  fiscal  year  ending 


"•Repeal  effective  on  July  1,  1989. 

"Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education, 
to  which  reference  Is  made  throughout  this 
Act.  was  abolished  July  16.  1946,  1946  Reorg. 
Plan  No.  2.  sec  8.  11  PR  7875.  60  Stat  1196: 
authority  transferred  to  the  Dept.  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  April  11.  1953.  1963 
Reorg.  Plan  No.  1.  sees.  5.  8.  18  F.R.  2053.  67 
Stat.  631. 


June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  eight- 
een, the  sum  of  $48,000:  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and 
nineteen,  the  sum  of  $34,000;  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  twenty,  the  sum  of  $24,000;  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nine- 
teen hiuidred  and  twenty-one,  the  sum  of 
$18,000;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thir- 
tieth, nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-two. 
the  sum  of  $14,000:  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  thirtieth,  nineteen  handred  and  twen- 
ty-three, the  sum  of  $11,000;  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred 
twenty-four,  the  sum  of  $0,000;  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hun- 
dred twenty-five,  the  sum  of  $34,000:  and  an- 
nually thereafter  the  sum  of  $28,500. 

[Sec.  3.  That  for  the  purpose  of  cooperat- 
ing with  the  States  in  paying  the  salaries 
of  teachers  of  trade,  home  economics,  and 
industrial  subjects  there  Is  hereby  appro- 
priated for  the  use  of  the  States,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen 
hundred  and  eighteen,  the  sum  of  $500,000; 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth, 
nineteen  hundred  and  nineteen,  the  sum  of 
$750,000:  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty,  the 
sum  of  $1,000,000:  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-one. the  sum  of  $1,250,000:  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  twenty-two.  the  sum  of  $1,500,000: 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth, 
nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-three,  the  sum 
of  $1,750,000:  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
thlrUeth.  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty- 
four,  the  sum  of  $2,000,000:  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and 
twenty-five,  the  sum  of  $2,500,000:  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen 
hundred  and  twenty-six.  the  sum  of  $3,000.- 
000:  and  annually  thereafter  the  sum  of  $3,- 
000,000.  Said  sums  shall  be  allotted  to  the 
States  In  the  proportion  which  their  urban 
population  bears  to  the  total  urban  popula- 
tion in  the  United  States,  not  including  out- 
lying possessions,  according  to  the  last  pre- 
ceding United  States  census:  Provided.  That 
the  allotment  of  funds  to  any  State  shall  be 
not  lees  than  a  minimum  of  $5,000  for  any 
fiscal  year  prior  to  and  including  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  twenty-three,  nor  less  than  $10,000 
for  any  fiscal  year  thereafter,  and  there  Is 
hereby  appropriated  the  following  sums,  or 
so  much  thereof  as  may  be  needed,  whl«h 
shall  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
the  minimum  allotment  to  the  States  pro- 
vided for  in  this  section:  For  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and 
eighteen,  the  sum  of  $66,000:  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  nineteen,  the  sum  of  $46,000;  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth.  nlne«. 
teen  hundred  and  twenty,  the  sum  of  $34.- 
000:  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth, 
nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-one.  the  sum 
of  $28,000:  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-two. 
the  sum  of  $25,000:  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and 
twenty-three,  the  sum  of  $22,000:  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen 
hundred  and  twenty-four,  the  sum  of  $19.- 
000:  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth, 
nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-five,  the  sum 
of  $56,000:  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
tliirtleth.  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-six. 
and  annually  thereafter,  the  sum  of  $50,000. 

[That  not  more  than  twenty  per  centum  of 
the  money  appropriated  under  this  Act  for 
the  payment  of  salaries  of  teachefs  of  trade, 
home  economics,  and  industrial  subjects,  for 
any  year,  shall  be  expended  for  the  salaries 
of  teachers  of  home  economics  subjects. 

(Sec.  4  That  for  the  purpose  of  cooperating 
with  the  States  in  preparing  teachers,  super- 
visors, and  directors  of  agricultural  subjects 
and  teachers  of  trade  and  industrial  and 
home  economics  subjects  there  is  hereby 
appropriated  for  the  use  of  the  States  for 


the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nine- 
teen hundred  and  eighteen,  the  sum  of  $500.- 
000;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth, 
nineteen  hundred  and  nineteen,  the  sum  of 
$700,000:  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty,  the 
sum  of  $900,000:  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and 
twenty -one,  and  annually  thereafter  the  sum 
of  $1,000,000.  Said  sums  shall  be  allotted  to 
the  States  in  the  proportion  which  their  pop- 
ulation bears  to  the  total  population  of  the 
United  States,  not  including  outlying  pos- 
sessions, according  to  the  last  preceding 
United  States  census:  Provided.  That  the 
allotment  of  funds  to  any  State  shall  be  not 
less  than  a  minimum  of  $5,000  for  any  fiscal 
year  prior  to  and  Including  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and 
nineteen,  nor  less  than  $10,000  for  any  fiscal 
year  thereafter.  And  there  is  hereby  appropri- 
ated the  following  sums,  or  so  much  thereof 
as  may  be  needed,  which  shall  be  used  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  the  minimum  allot- 
ment provided  for  In  this  section:  For  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen 
hundred  and  eighteen,  the  sum  of  $46,000:  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nine- 
teen hundred  and  nineteen,  the  sum  of 
$32,000:  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty,  the 
sum  of  $24,000:  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and 
twenty-one.  and  annually  thereafter,  the 
sum  of  $105,200 

(Sec.  5.  That  in  order  to  secure  the  benefit.-; 
of  the  appropriations  provided  for  in  sec- 
tions two,  three,  and  four  of  this  Act,  any 
State  shall,  through  the  legislative  authority 
thereof,  accept  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
and  designate  or  create  a  State  board,  con- 
sisting of  not  less  than  three  members,  and 
having  all  necessary  power  to  cooperate,  as 
herein  provided,  with  the  Federal  Board  for 
Vocational  Education  in  the  administration 
of  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  The  State 
board  of  education,  or  other  board  having 
charge  of  the  administration  of  public  edu- 
cation in  the  State,  or  any  State  board  hav- 
ing charge  of  the  administration  of  any  kind 
of  vocational  education  In  the  State  may. 
If  the  State  so  elect,  be  designated  as  the 
State  board,  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

[In  any  State  legislature  of  which  does  not 
meet  In  nineteen  hundred  and  seventeen, 
if  the  Governor  of  that  State,  so  far  as  he  is 
authorized  to  do  so,  shall  accept  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  and  designate  or  create  a 
State  board  of  not  less  than  three  members 
to  act  In  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Board 
for  Vocational  Education,  the  Federal  board 
shall  recognize  such  local  board  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  until  the  legislature  of  such 
State  meets  in  due  course  and  has  been  in 
session  sixty  days. 
M  [Any  SUte  may  accept  the  benefits  of  any 
one  or  more  of  the  respective  funds  herein 
tapproprlated.  and  It  may  defer  the  accept- 
ance of  the  benefits  of  any  one  or  more  of 
such  funds,  and  shall  be  required  to  meet 
only  the  conditions  relative  to  the  fund  or 
funds  the  benefits  of  which  It  has  accepted: 
Provided.  That  after  June  thirtieth,  nineteen 
hundred  and  twenty,  no  State  shall  receive 
any  appropriation  for  salaries  of  teachers, 
supervisors,  or  directors  of  a^lcultural  sub- 
jects, until  it  shall  have  taken  advantage  of 
at  least  the  minimum  amount  appropriated 
for  the  training  of  teachers,  supervisors,  or 
directors  of  agrlculttiral  subjects,  as  provided 
for  In  this  Act,  and  that  after  said  date  no 
State  shall  receive  any  appropriation  for  the 
salaries  of  teachers  of  trade,  home  economics, 
and  industrial  subjects  until  it  shall  have 
taken  advantage  of  at  least  the  minimum 
amount  appropriated  for  the  training  of 
teachers  of  trade,  home  economics,  and  in- 
dustrial subjects,  as  provided  for  in  this  Act. 
Sec.  6.  •   •   •=» 
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[Sec.  7.  That  there  is  hereby  appropriated 
to  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Educa- 
tion the  sum  of  $200,000  annually,  to  be 
available  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this 
Act,  for  the  purpose  of  making  or  cooperating 
in  making  the  studies,  investigations,  and  re- 
ports provided  for  in  section  six  of  this  Act, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  salaries  of 
the  officers,  the  assistants,  and  such  office  and 
other  expenses  as  the  board  may  deem  neces- 
sary to  the  execution  and  administration  of 
this  Act." 

(Sec.  8.  That  in  order  to  secure  the  benefits 
of  the  appropriation  for  any  purpose  specified 
m  this  Act  the  State  board  shall  prepare 
plans  showing  the  kinds  of  vocational  educa- 
tion for  which  it  is  proposed  that  the  appro- 
priation shall  be  used;  the  kinds  of  schools 
and  equipment:  courses  of  study:  methods  of 
Instruction;  qualifications  of  teachers:  and, 
in  the  ca.se  of  agricultural  subjects  the  quali- 
fications of  supervisors  or  directors;  plans  for 
the  training  of  teachers:  and.  in  the  case  of 
agricultural  subjects,  plans  for  the  super- 
vision of  agricultural  education,  as  provided 
for  in  section  ten.  Such  plans  shall  be  sub- 
mitted by  the  State  board  to  the  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Education,  and  if  the 
Federal  board  finds  the  same  to  be  In  con- 
formity with  the  provisions  and  purposes  of 
this  Act.  the  same  shall  oe  approved.  The 
State  board  shall  make  an  annual  report  to 
the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education, 
on  or  before  September  first  of  each  year,  on 
the  work  done  in  the  State  and  the  receipts 
and  expenditures  of  money  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 

[Sec.  9.  That  the  appropriation  for  the  sal- 
aries of  teachers,  supervisors,  or  directors  of 
agricultural  subjects  and  of  teachers  of 
trade,  home  economics,  and  Industrial  sub- 
jects shall  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  pay- 
ment of  salaries  of  such  teachers,  super- 
visors, or  directors  having  the  mlnlmtmi 
qualifications  set  up  for  the  State  by  the 
State  board,  with  the  approval  of  the  Fed- 
eral Board  for  Vocational  Education.  The 
cost  of  instruction  supplementary  to  the  in- 
struction in  agricultural  and  in  trade,  home 
economics,  and  industrial  subjects  provided 
for  in  this  Act  necessary  to  build  a  well- 
rounded  course  of  training,  shall  be  borne 
by  the  State  and  local  commimltles,  and  no 
part  of  the  cost  thereof  shall  be  borne  out 
of  the  appropriations  herein  made.  The 
moneys  expended  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  in  cooperation  with  the  States,  for  the 
salaries  of  teachers,  supervisors,  or  directors 
of  agricultural  subjects,  or  for  the  salaries  of 
teachers  of  trade,  home  economics,  and  in- 
dustrial subjects,  shall  be  conditioned  that 
for  each  dollar  of  Federal  money  expended 
for  such  salaries  the  State  or  local  commu- 
nity, or  both,  shall  expend  an  equal  amount 
for  such  salaries:  and  that  appropriations  for 
the  training  of  teachers  of  vocational  sub- 
jects, as  herein  provided,  shall  be  conditioned 
that  such  money  be  expended  for  mainte- 
nance of  such  training  and  that  for  each 
dollar  of  Federal  money  so  expended  for 
maintenance,  the  State  or  local  community. 
or  both,  shall  expend  an  equal  amount  for 
the  maintenance  of  such  training. 

[Sec.  10.  That  any  State  may  use  the  ap- 
propriation for  agricultural  purposes,  or  any 
part  thereof  allotted  to  It.  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act.  for  the  salaries  of  teachers, 
supervisors,  or  directors  of  agricultural  sub- 
jects, either  for  the  salaries  of  teachers  of 
such  subjects  in  schools  or  classes  or  for  the 
salaries  of  supervisors  or  directors  of  such 


-Effective  July  1.  1935.  the  permanent  ap- 
propriation for  salaries  and  expenses  provided 
for  in  this  section  was  repealed  by  the  act  of 
June  26.  1934  (Public  Law  473.  73d  Cong.,  48 
Stat.  1226),  such  act  authorizing,  in  lieu 
thereof,  annual  appropriations  from  the  gen- 
eral fund  of  the  Treasury  in  Identical  terms 
and  In  such  amounts  as  provided  by  the  laws 
making  such  permanent  appropriations. 
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subjects  under  a  plan  of  supervision  for  the 
State  to  be  set  up  by  the  State  board,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Voca- 
tional Education.  That  in  order  to  receive 
the  benefits  of  such  appropriation  for  the 
salaries  of  teachers,  supervisors,  or  directors 
of  agricultural  subjects  the  State  board  of 
any  State  shall  provide  In  Its  plan  for  agrl- 
cultxiral  education  that  such  education  shall 
be  that  which  is  under  public  supervision  or 
control,  that  the  controlling  purpose  of  such 
education  shall  be  to  fit  for  useful  employ- 
ment: that  such  education  shall  be  of  less 
than  college  grade  and  be  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  persons  over  fourteen  years  of 
age  who  have  entered  upon  or  who  are  pre- 
paring to  enter  upon  the  work  of  the  farm 
or  of  the  farm  home;  that  the  State  or  local 
community,  or  both,  shall  provide  the  neces- 
sary plant  and  equipment  determined  upon 
by  the  State  board,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  as 
the  minimum  requirement  for  such  educa- 
tion in  schools  and  classes  in  the  State:  that 
the  amount  expended  for  the  maintenance 
of  such  education  in  any  school  or  class 
receiving  the  benefits  of  such  appropriation 
shall  be  not  less  annually  than  the  amount 
fixed  by  the  State  board,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Federal  board  as  the  minimum  for 
such  schools  or  classes  in  the  State:  that 
such  schools  shall  provide  for  directed  or 
supervised  practice  in  agriculture,  either  on 
a  farm  provided  for  by  the  school  or  other 
farm,  for  at  least  six  months  per  year;  that 
the  teachers,  supervisors,  or  directors  of  agri- 
cultural subjects  shall  have  at  least  the  min- 
imum qualifications  determined  for  the  State 
by  the  State  board,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education. 

[Sec.  11.  That  in  order  to  receive  the  bene- 
fits of  the  appropriation  for  the  salaries  of 
teachers  of  trade,  home  economics,  and  In- 
dustrial subjects  the  State  board  of  any  State 
shall  provide  In  its  plan  for  trade,  home  eco- 
nomics, and  Industrial  education  that  such 
education  shall  be  given  in  schools  or  classes 
under  public  supervision  or  control:  that  the 
controlling  purpose  of  such  education  shall 
be  to  fit  for  useful  employment,  that  such 
education  shall  be  of  less  than  college  grade 
and  shall  be  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
persons  over  fourteen  years  of  age  who  are 
preparing  for  a  trade  or  industrial  pursuit 
or  who  have  entered  upon  the  work  of  a  trade 
or  Industrial  pursuit;  that  the  State  or  local 
community,  or  both,  shall  provide  the  neces- 
sary plant  and  equipment  determined  upon 
by  the  State  board,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  as 
the  minimum  requirement  In  such  State  for 
education  for  any  given  trade  or  industrial 
pursuit;  that  the  total  amount  expended  for 
the  maintenance  of  such  education  in  any 
school  or  class  receiving  the  benefit  of  such 
appropriation  shall  be  not  less  annually  than 
the  amount  fixed  by  the  State  board,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Federal  board,  as  the  mini- 
mum for  such  schools  or  classes  in  the  State; 
that  such  schools  or  classes  giving  instruction 
to  persons  who  have  not  entered  upon  em- 
ployment  shall   require   that   at   least   half 
of  the  time  of  such  instruction  be  given  to 
practical    work    on    a    useful    or   productive 
basis,  such   instruction   to  extend  over  not 
less  than  nine  months  per  year  and  not  less 
than  thirty  hours  per  week;  that  at  least  one- 
third  of  the  sum  appropriated  to  any  State 
for  the  salaries  of  teachers  of  trade,  home 
economics,  and  Industrial  subjects  shall,  if 
expended,  be  applied  to  part-time  schools  or 
classes   for   workers   over   fourteen    years   of 
age  who  have  entered  upon  employment,  and 
such  subjects  In  a  part-time  school  or  class 
may  mean  any  subject  given  to  enlarge  the 
civic  or  vocational  Intelligence  of  such  work- 
ers over  fourteen  and  less  than  eighteen  years 
of  age;  that  such  part-time  schools  or  classes 
shall  provide  for  not  less  than  one  hundred 
and  forty-four  hours  of  classroom  instruc- 
tion per  year;  that  evening  Industrial  schools 


shall  fix  the  age  of  sixteen  years  as  a  mini- 
mum entrance  requirement  and  shall  confine 
instruction  to  that  which  is  supplemental  to 
the  dally  employment;  that  the  teachers  of 
any  trade  or  Industrial  subject  in  any  State 
shall  have  at  least  the  minimum  qualifica- 
tions for  teachers  of  such  subject  determined 
upon  for  such  State  by  the  State  board,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Voca- 
tional Education:   Provided,  That  for  cities 
and  towns  of  less  than  twenty-five  thousand 
population,  according  to  the  last  preceding 
United  States  census,  the  State  board,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Voca- 
tional Education,  may  modify  the  conditions 
as  to  the  length  of  course  and  hours  of  in- 
struction  per  week  for   schools  and  classes 
giving  instruction  to  those  who  have  not  en- 
tered upon  employment,   in  order  to  meet 
the  particular  needs  of  such  cities  and  towns. 
(Sec.   12.  That  In  order  for  any  State  to 
receive  the  benefits  of  the  appropriation  in 
this  Act  for  the  training  of  teachers,  super- 
visors, or  directors  of  agricultural  subjects, 
or  of  teachers  of  trade,  industrial,  or  home 
economics  subjects,  the  State  bo.ird  of  such 
State  shall  provide  In  Us  plan  for  such  train- 
ing that  the  same  shall  be  carried  out  under 
the  supervision  of  the  State  board:  that  such 
training  shall  be  given  in  schools  or  classes 
under    public    supervision    or   control:    that 
such  training  shall  be  given  only  to  persons 
who  have  had   adequate   vocational   experi- 
ence or  contact  In  the  line  of  work  for  which 
they  are  preparing  themselves  as  teachers, 
supervisors,  or  directors,  or  who  are  acquir- 
ing such  experience  or  conttict  as  a  part  of 
their  training;  and  that  the  State  board,  with 
the    approval    of    the    Federal    board,    shall 
establish    minimum   requirements   for   such 
experience    or   contact    for   teachers,    super- 
visors,  or  directors   of  agricultural   subjects 
and    for   teachers   of   trade,    industrial,   and 
home    economics    subjects;,   that    not    more 
than  sixty  per  centum  nor  less  than  twenty 
per  centum  of  the  money  appropriated  under 
this  Act  for  the  training  of  teachers  of  voca- 
tional  subjects   to  any   State  for  any   year 
shall  be  expended  for  any  one  of  the  follow- 
ing purposes:  For  the  preparation  of  teach- 
ers, supervisors,  or  directors  of  agricultural 
subjects,   or  the  preparation  of  teachers  of 
trade  and  Industrial  subjects,  or  the  prepara- 
tion of  teachers  of  home  economics  subjects. 
[Sec     13.    That    in    order    to    secure    the 
benefits  of  tlie  appropriations  for  the  salaries 
of  teachers,  supervisors,  or  directors  of  agri- 
cultural subjects,  or  for  the  salaries  of  teach- 
ers of  trade,  home  economics,  and  Industrial 
subjects,  or  for  the  training  of  teachers  as 
herein  provided,  any  State  shall,  through  the 
legislative  authority  thereof,  appoint  as  cus- 
todian   for    said     appropriations    its    State 
treasurer,  who  shall  receive  and  provide  for 
th£  proper  custody  and  disbursements  of  all 
money  paid  to  the  State  from  said  appropria- 
tions. 

[Sec.  14.  That  the  Federal  Board  for  Vo- 
cational Education  shall  annually  ascertain 
whether  the  several  States  are  using,  or  are 
prepared  to  use,  the  money  received  by  them 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
On  or  before  the  first  day  of  January  of  each 
year  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Edu- 
cation shall  certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  each  State  which  has  accepted  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  and  compiled  there- 
with, certifying  the  amounts  which  each 
State  is  entitled  to  receive  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act.  Upon  such  certification  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  pay  quarterly 
to  the  custodian  for  vocational  education  of 
each  State  the  moneys  to  which  It  is  entitled 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  The  moneys 
so  received  by  the  custodian  for  vocational 
education  for  any  State  shall  be  paid  out  on 
the  requisition  of  the  State  board  as  reim- 
bursement for  expenditures  already  incurred 
to  such  schools  as  are  soproved  by  said  State 
board  and  are  entitled  to  receive  such  moneys 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
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CSac.  15.  TbAt  wh«n«ver  any  portion  of  the 
fund  annuAlIy  allotted  to  any  State  haa  not 
been  expended  for  the  purpose  provided  (or 
In  thla  Act.  a  siun  equal  to  such  portion* 
•hall  be  deducted  by  the  Federal  board  from 
the  next  succeeding  annual  allotment  from 
such  fund  to  such  State. 

CSac  18  That  the  Federal  Board  for  Vo- 
cational Education  may  withhold  the  allot- 
ment of  moneys  to  any  State  whenever  It 
shall  be  determined  that  such  moneys  are 
not  being  exp>ended  for  the  purposes  and 
under  the  conditions  of  thla  Act  If  any  al- 
lotment Is  withheld  from  any  State,  the 
State  board  of  such  State  may  appeal  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  If  the 
Congress  shall  not  direct  such  sum  to  be 
paid  It  shall  be  covered  Into  the  Treasury. 

CSbc.  17.  That  If  any  portion  of  the  moneys 
received  by  the  ciistodian  for  vocational  edu- 
cation of  any  State  under  this  Act.  for  any 
given  purpose  named  In  this  Act.  shall,  by 
any  action  or  contingency,  be  diminished  or 
lost.  It  shall  be  replaced  by  such  State,  and 
until  so  replaced  no  subsequent  appropria- 
tion of  such  education  shall  be  paid  to  such 
State.  No  portion  of  any  moneys  appropriated 
under  this  Act  for  the  benefit  of  the  States 
shall  be  applied,  directly  or  Indirectly,  to  the 
purchase,  erection,  preservation,  or  repair 
of  any  building  or  buildings  or  equipment, 
or  for  the  purchase  or  rental  of  lands,  or  (or 
the  support  of  any  religious  or  privately 
owned  or  conducted  school  or  college. 

CS«c.  18  That  the  Federal  Bo<u-d  tor  Voca- 
tional Education  shall  make  an  annual  re- 
port to  Congress,  on  or  before  December  first. 
on  the  administration  of  this  Act  and  shall 
Include  in  such  report  the  reports  made  by 
the  State  boards  on  the  administration  of 
this  Act  by  each  State  and  the  expenditures 
of  the  money  allotted  to  each  State.] 

Vocational  Education  Act  of  1M6  " 
[Be  it  enacted   by  the  Senate  and  House 
ot  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

rntle  I — Vocational   Education   in   Apicul- 
ture. Home  Economics.  Trades  and  Indiu- 
try.  and  Distributive  Occupations 
CsRoaTTnxx 

[Section  1.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Vocational  Education  Act  of  1946." 

CDKmrrnoNs 

(Sec.  2.  As  used  In  this  title — 

C(I)  the  term  "States  and  Territories" 
means  the  several  States,  the  Island  of  Puer- 
to Rico,  and  the  District  of  Columbia: 

[(2 1  the  terms  "State  plan"  and  "State 
board"  shall  have  the  meaning  which  said 
terms  have  In  the  Smith- Hughes  Vocational 
Education  Act;  and 

C(3)  the  term  "Smlth-Hughee  Vocational 
Education  Act"  means  the  Act  approved 
February  23.  1917  (39  Stat.  929.  ch.  114). 

CAtTTHOUZATION    rOB    APP»OF«IATIONS    rO«    VO- 
CATIONAI.  EDUCATION 

CSac.  3.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  assisting 
the  several  States  and  Territories  In  the 
further  development  o(  vocational  educa- 
tion, there  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1.  1940. 
and  annually   thereafter — 

C(l)  SIO.000.000  for  vocational  education 
In  agriculture,  Including  supervision  by  the 
vocational  agriculture  teachers  of  the  ac- 
tivities, related  to  vocational  education  In 
agriculture,  of  the  Future  Farmers  of  Amer- 
ica, and  the  New  Farmers  of  America,  to  be 
apportioned  for  expendlttires  In  the  several 
States  and  Territories  In  the  proportion  that 
their  farm  population  bears  to  the  total 
farm  population  of  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories, according  to  the  last  preceding  United 
States  census; 

C(2)    M,000.000   for   vocational   education 


■Repeal  effective  JiUy  1.  19a». 


in  home  economics,  to  be  apportioned  for 
expenditure  In  the  several  States  and  Ter- 
ritories In  the  proportion  that  their  rural 
population  bears  to  the  total  rural  popula- 
tion of  t'te  States  and  Territories,  according 
to  the  last  preceding  United  States  census; 

C(3)  t8.000.000  (or  vocational  education 
In  trades  and  industry,  to  be  apportioned 
for  expenditure  In  the  several  States  and 
Territories  In  the  proportion  that  their  non- 
(arm  population  bears  to  the  total  nonfarm 
population  of  the  States  and  Territories,  ac- 
cording to  the  last  preceding  United  States 
census; 

C<41  t2,500.000  (or  vocational  education 
In  distributive  occupations,  to  be  appor- 
tioned (or  expenditure  in  the  several  States 
and  Territories  In  the  proportion  that  their 
total  population  bears  to  the  total  popula- 
tion of  the  States  and  Territories,  according 
to  the  last  preceding  United  States  census; 

((6)  $375,000  (or  vocational  education  In 
the  fishery  trades  and  Industry  and  distrib- 
utive occupations  therein,  to  be  apportioned 
(or  expenditure  In  the  several  States  and 
Territories  on  an  equitable  bftsla.  as  deter- 
mined by  the  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education  after  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  taking  Into  ac- 
count the  extent  of  the  fishing  Industry  of 
each  State  and  Territory  as  compared  with 
the  total  fishing  Industry  of  the  United 
States   (Including  Territories). 

[(b)  The  funds  appropriated  under  au- 
thority of  paragraphs  (1)  to  (5).  Inclusive, 
of  But>sectlon  (a)  o(  this  section  may  be 
used  (or  assisting  the  several  States  and 
Territories,  for  the  purposes  therein  speci- 
fied. Is  the  maintenance  of  adequate  pro- 
grams of  administration,  supervision,  and 
teacher-training:  (or  salaries  and  necessary 
travel  expenses  of  teachers,  teacher -train- 
ers, vocational  counselors,  supervisors  and 
directors  of  vocational  education  and  voca- 
tional guidance;  (or  securing  necessary  edu- 
cational ln(ormatlon  and  data  as  a  basis  (or 
the  proper  development  of  programs  of  voca- 
tional education  and  vocational  guidance; 
for  training  and  work-experience  training 
programs  for  out-of-school  youths;  for 
training  programs  (or  apprentices;  for  pur- 
chase or  rent  of  equipment  and  supplies  for 
vocational  Instruction:  Provided.  That  all 
expenditures  for  the  purposes  as  set  forth 
In  this  section  shall  be  made  In  accordance 
with  the  State  plan  for  vocational  education. 

[(c)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a),  the  amount  to  be  available 
for  expenditure  In  any  State  or  Territory 
shall  not  be  less,  (or  any  fiscal  year,  than 
t40.000  each  for  vocational  education  In  agri- 
culture. In  home  economics,  and  In  trades 
and  Industry;  tlS.OOO  for  vocational  educa- 
tion In  distributive  occupations  and  there  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1.  1946.  and  an- 
nually thereafter,  such  additional  sums  as 
may  be  needed  (or  the  purpose  of  providing 
such  minimum  amounts. 

[KXQUiaXlCENTB     AS    TO     ICATCHINO    OF    ItrNDS 

[Sbc.  4.  The  several  States  and  Territories. 
In  order  to  receive  the  benefits  of  this  title, 
shall  be  required  to  match  by  State  and 
local  funds  or  t>oth  100  per  centum  of  the 
appropriations  made  under  authority  of  sec- 
tion 3. 

[MAKINO    or    PATICXNTB 

[Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
through  the  Fiscal  Service  of  the  Treasury 
Department,  shall,  upon  the  certification  of 
the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, pay,  In  equal  semiannual  payments, 
on  the  first  dny  of  July  and  January  of  each 
year,  to  the  custodian  for  vocational  educa- 
tion of  each  State  and  Territory  deeglnated 
in  the  Smith-Hughes  Vocational  Education 
Act.  the  moneys  to  which  the  State  or  Terri- 
tory Is  entitled  under  the  provisions  of  this 
utle. 


[AVAnj^BtLiTT  or  wxnroa  roa  salast  and 

EXPEMSES    or    STATX    DIEECTOKS 

[Sec.  6.  Funds  appropriated  under  author- 
ity of  section  3  shall  be  available,  on  a  pro- 
rated basU  determined  by  the  State  board, 
for  the  salary  and  necessary  travel  expenses 
of  a  State  director  of  vocational  education 
selected  by  the  State  board.  In  accordance 
with  the  requlremenU  of  the  State  plan,  on 
the  basU  of  his  technical  and  professional 
qualincaUons  Including  experience  In  voca- 
tional education. 
[Am.iCABii.rrT  or  smith-hughes  vocational 

EDUCATION    ACT 

[Sec.  7.  The  appropriations  made  under 
authority  of  this  title  shall  be  In  addition  to. 
and  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  conditions 
and  limitations  as,  the  appropriations  made 
to  carry  out  the  Smith-Hughes  Vocational 
Education  Act:  except  that  (1)  the  appro- 
priations made  under  authority  of  this  title 
for  home  economics  shall  be  subject  to  the 
conditions  and  limitations  applicable  to  the 
appropriation  for  agricultural  purposes  un- 
der the  Smith-Hughes  Vocational  Education 
Act,  with  the  exception  of  that  part  of  sec- 
tion 10  thereof  which  requires  directed  or 
supervised  practice  (or  at  least  six  months 
per  year;  (3)  such  moneys  as  are  provided 
under  authority  of  this  title  for  trade  and 
industrial  subjects,  and  public  and  other 
service  occupations,  may  be  expended  for 
part-time  classes  operated  (or  less  than  one 
hundred  and  forty-four  hours  per  year;  (S) 
the  provisions  of  section  11  of  the  Smltb- 
Hughes  Vocational  Educational  Act,  requir- 
ing at  least  one-third  of  the  sum  appropri- 
ated to  any  State  to  be  expended  for  part- 
time  schools  or  classes  shall  be  held  to  in- 
clude any  part-time  day-school  classes  for 
workers  sixteen  years  of  age  and  over,  and 
evening-school  classes  for  workers  sixteen 
years  of  age  and  over;  (4)  the  appropriations 
made  by  this  title  for  distributive  occupa- 
tional subJecU  shall  be  limited  to  part-time 
and  evening  schools  as  provided  In  the 
Smith-Hughes  Vocational  Educational  Act, 
for  trade,  home  economics,  and  Industrial 
subjects  and  is  qualified  by  the  provisions 
of  this  section;  (5)  preemployment  schools 
and  classes  organized  (or  persons  over  eight- 
een years  of  age  or  who  have  left  the  full- 
time  school  may  be  operated  for  less  than 
nine  months  per  year  and  less  than  thirty 
hours  per  week  and  without  the  requirement 
that  a  minimum  of  50  per  centum  of  the 
time  must  t>e  given  to  shop  work  on  a  use- 
ful or  productive  basis,  and  (6)  the  appro- 
priations available  under  section  9  of  this 
title  shall  be  available  for  expenses  of  at- 
tendance at  meetings  of  educational  asso- 
ciations and  other  organizations  and  for  ex- 
penses of  conferees  called  to  meet  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  elsewhere,  which  In 
the  opinion  of  the  Commissioner,  are  neces- 
sary for  the  efficient  discharge  of  the  provi- 
sl'ons  of  this  title. 

[KESTKICTIONS  AND  CONDITIONS 

[Sec.  8.  (a)  No  part  of  the  appropriations 
made  under  authority  of  this  title  shall  be 
expended  in  industrial -plant  training  pro- 
grams, except  such  industrial-plant  train- 
ing be  bona  fide  vocational  training,  and  not 
a  device  to  utilize  the  services  of  vocational 
trainees  for  private  profit. 

[(b)  After  June  30.  1951.  not  more  than 
10  per  centum  of  the  amount  appropriated 
for  each  of  the  purposes  specified  In  section 
3(a)  shall  be  used  for  the  purchase  or  ac- 
quisition of  equipment. 

[APPBOPCIATIONS  rOB  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

[Sec.  9.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title  there  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Office 
of  Education,  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  for  vocational  educa- 
tion, for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1. 
1937,  and  annually  thereafter  the  stun  of 
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•360,000,  to  be  expended  for  the  same  pur- 
poses and  In  the  same  manner  as  provided 
in  section  7  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Vocational 
Education  Act.  as  amended  October  6.  1917. 

[Title  n — Vocational  Education  in  Practical 
Nurse  Training  " 

[AUTHOBIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATION 

[Sec.  201.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30.  1957.  and  for  each  succeeding  fiscal 
year,  a  sum  not  to  exceed  (5.000.000,  for 
grants  to  States  with  State  plans  for  prac- 
tical nurse  training  pursuant  to  section  203. 

[CBANTS    TO    STATES    FOR    PRACTICAL    NURSE 
TRAmiNO 

[^c.  203.  (a)  Prom  tlie  sums  appropriated 
for  any  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  section  201, 
each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  an  allotment 
of  an  amount  bearing  the  same  ratio  to  such 
sums  as  the  total  of  the  amounts  appor- 
tioned under  title  I.  and  the  Act  of  March 
18.  1950  (20  U.8.C.  31-33).  and  the  Act  of 
August  1.  1956  (20  U.S.C.  34).  to  such  SUte 
for  such  year  bears  to  the  total  of  the 
amounts  so  apportioned  to  all  the  States 
for  such  year.  The  allotment  to  any  State 
under  the  preceding  sentence  for  a  fiscal 
year  which  Is  less  than  $10,000  (or,  in  the 
case  of  the  Virgin  Islands  or  Guam  which  is 
less  than  95,000)  shall  be  increased  to  that 
amount,  the  total  of  the  increases  thereby 
required  being  derived  by  proportionately 
reducing  the  allotments  to  each  of  the  re- 
maining States  under  the  preceding  sentence, 
but  with  such  adjustments  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  prevent  the  allotment  of  any  such 
remaining  States  from  being  thereby  re- 
duced to  less  than  that  amount. 

[(b)  The  amount  of  any  allotment  to  a 
State  under  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year 
which  the  State  certifies  to  the  Commission- 
er will  not  be  required  for  carrying  out  the 
State  plan  (if  any)  approved  under  thla  title, 
shall  be  available  for  reallotment  from  time 
to  time,  on  such  dates  as  the  Commissioner 
may  fix,  to  other  States  In  proportion  to  the 
original  allotments  to  such  States  under 
subsection  (a)  for  such  year.  Any  amount  so 
reallotted  to  a  State  shall  be  deemed  part  of 
Its  allotment  under  subsection  (a) . 

[(c)  Prom  each  State's  allotment  under 
this  section  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  pay  to  such  State  a  portion  of 
the  cost  of  carrying  out  the  State  plan  ap- 
proval under  this  title.  To  the  extent  per- 
mitted by  the  State's  allotment  under  sub- 
section (a)  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  portion  of 
the  cost  of  carrying  out  the  State  plan  paid 
under  this  section  shall  be  75  per  centum  of 
such  cost  In  the  case  of  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1957,  and  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1958,  and  50  per  centum  of  such 
cost  In  the  case  of  each  succeeding  fiscal 
year. 

STATE    PLANS 

[Sec.  203.  (a)  To  be  approvable  under  this 
title,  a  State  plan  for  practical  nurse  train- 
ing shall — 

[( 1 )  designate  the  State  board  as  the  sole 
agency  for  the  administration  o(  the  plan  or 
for  the  supervision  of  administration  of  the 
plan  by  local  educational  agencies; 

[(2)  provide  that  the  individual  supervis- 
ing the  functions  of  the  State  board  under 
the  plan  shall  be  a  registered  professional 
nurse  or  shall  have  the  consultative  services 
of  a  registered  professional  nurse  available 
to  him; 

[(3)  show  the  plans,  policies,  and  methods 
to  be  followed  in  providing  practical  nurse 
training  under  the  State  plan,  and  in  ad- 
ministering and  supervising  the  administra- 
tion of  the  plan,  and  provide  such  account- 
ing, budgeting,  and  other  fiscal  methods  and 
procedures  as  are  necessary  for  the  proper 
and  efficient  administration  of  the  plan; 

[(4)    contain  minimum  qualifications  for 


teachers,    teacher-trainers,   supervisors,   and 
directors;  and 

[(5)  provide  that  the  State  board  will  make 
such  reports,  in  such  form  and  containing 
such  information,  as  the  Commissioner  may 
from  time  to  time  reasonably  require  to  carry 
out  his  functions  under  this  title,  and  comply 
with  such  provisions  as  he  may  from  time  to 
time  find  necessary  to  assure  the  correctness 
and  verification  of  such  reports. 

[(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  any 
plan  which  he  finds  fulfills  the  conditions 
specified  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

[(c)  Whenever  the  Commissioner,  after  rea- 
sonable notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing 
to  the  State  agency  administering  or  super- 
vising the  administration  of  the  State  plan 
approved  under  this  section,  finds  that — 

[(1)  the  State  plan  has  been  so  changed 
that  it  no  longer  complies  with  a  require- 
ment of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section;  or 

[(2)  in  the  administration  of  the  plan 
there  is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially 
with  such  a  requirement;  the  Commissioner 
shall  notify  such  State  agency  that  no  fur- 
ther payments  will  be  made  to  the  State  from 
Its  allotments  under  section  202  (or.  In  his 
discretion,  that  further  payments  will  not  be 
made  to  the  State  for  parts  of  the  State 
plan  affected  by  such  failure),  until  he  Is 
satisfied  that  there  will  no  longer  be  any 
such  (allure.  Until  he  is  so  satisfied  the  Com- 
missioner shall  make  no  (urther  payments  to 
such  State  (rom  Its  allotments  under  sec- 
tion 202  (or  shall  limit  payments  to  parts  of 
the  State  plan  in  which  there  is  no  such 
failure) . 

[(d)(1)  If  any  State  Is  dissatisfied  with 
the  Commissioners  action  under  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section,  such  State  may  appeal  to 
the  United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the 
circuit  m  which  the  Stete  Is  located.  The 
summons  and  notice  of  appeal  may  be  served 
at  any  place  In  the  United  States. 

[(3)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, unless  substantially  contrary  to  the 
weight  of  the  evidence,  shall  be  conclusive; 
but  the  court,  for  good  cause  shown,  may 
remand  the  case  to  the  Commissioner  to 
take  further  evidence,  and  the  Commissioner 
may  thereupon  make  new  or  modified  find- 
ings of  fact  and  may  modify  his  previous  ac- 
tion. Such  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact 
shall  likewise  be  conclusive  unless  substan- 
tially contrary  to  the  weight  of  the  evidence. 

[(5)"  The  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  Commissioner  or  to 
set  It  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part.  The  Judg- 
ment of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  in 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  section  1254. 

[METHOD  or   MAKING   AND  COMPUTING 
PAYMENTS 

[Sec  204.  The  method  of  computing  and 
paying  amounts  pursuant  to  section  202  shall 
be  as  follows:  The  Commissioner  shall  prior 
to  the  beginning  of  each  calendar  quarter  or 
other  period  prescribed  by  him.  estimate  the 
amount  to  be  paid  to  each  State  under  the 
provisions  of  such  section  for  such  period; 
and  shall  pay  to  the  State,  from  the  allot- 
ment available  therefore,  the  amount  so  esti- 
mated by  him  for  such  period,  reduced  or 
Increased,  as  the  case  may  be.  by  any  sum 
(not  previously  adjusted  under  this  section) 
by  which  he  finds  that  his  estimate  of  the 
amount  to  be  paid  the  State  for  any  prior 
period  under  such  section  was  greater  or  leas 
than  the  amount  which  should  have  been 
paid  to  the  State  for  such  prior  period  under 
such  section.  Such  payments  shall  be  made 
in  such  installments  as  the  Commissioner 
may  determine. 

[ADMINISTRATION 

[Sec.  205.  (a)  In  carrying  out  his  duties 
under  this  title,  the  Commissioner  shall — 
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[(1)  make  studies.  Investigations,  and  re- 
ports with  respect  to  matters  relating  to  prac- 
tical nurse  training; 

[(2)  cooperate  with  and  render  technical 
assistance  to  States  in  matters  relating  to 
practical  nurse  training;  and 

[(3)  disseminate  information  as  to  the 
studies.  Investigations,  and  reports  referred 
to  In  paragraph  ( 1 )  and  other  matters  relat- 
ing to  practical  nurse  training. 

[(b)  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to 
make  rules  and  regulations  governing  the 
administration  of  this  title  and  to  delegate 
to  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Office  of 
Eklucatlon  such  of  his  powers  and  duties, 
except  the  making  of  rules  and  regulations, 
as  he  finds  necessary. 

[ADVISORY    COMMITTEES 

[Sec.  206.  (a)  The  Commissioner  is  au- 
thorized to  appoint  an  advisory  committee 
or  committees  to  advise  him  on  matters  of 
general  policy  In  connection  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  title. 

[(b)  Members  of  any  such  committee  who 
are  not  otherwise  in  the  employ  of  the  United 
States,  while  attending  meetings  or  confer- 
ences o(  their  committee  or  otherwise  serving 
at  the  request  o(  the  Commissioner,  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  compensation  at  a  rate 
to  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  but  not  exceeding  $50 
per  diem,  including  travel  time,  and  while 
away  (rom  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
business  they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses. 
Including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as 
authorized  by  law  (5  U.S.C.  73b-2)  for  per- 
sons In  the  Government  service  employed 
Intermittently. 

[EFFECT    ON    OTHER    LAWS 

[SBC.  207.  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  in  any 
way  affect  the  availability  for  practical  nurse 
training  of  amounts  paid  the  States  under 
the  Act  of  February  23.  1917  (39  Stat.  939) 
as  amended  and  extended,  or  title  I  of  this 
Act,  as  amended  and  extended. 

[REPORTS 

[Sec.  208.  The  Commissioner  shall  Include 
m  his  annual  report  a  full  report  of  the 
administration  of  this  title. 

[AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS    FOB 
ADMINISTRATION 

[Sec.  209.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  Included  for  each  fiscal  year  in  the  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  such  sums  as  are  neces- 
sary to  administer  the  provisions  of  this  title. 
[oBnNmoNS 

[Sec  210.  For  purposes  of  this  title — 

[(a)  The  term  "Commissioner"  means  the 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

[(b)  The  term  "practical  nxirse  training" 
means  training  of  less  than  college  grade 
which  is  given  In  schools  or  classes  (Includ- 
ing field  or  laboratory  work  incidental 
thereto)  under  public  supervision  and  con- 
trol and  is  conducted  as  part  of  a  program 
designed  to  fit  individuals,  engaged  In  or 
preparing  to  engage  In  employment  as  prac- 
tical nurses,  for  such  employment.  The  term 
Includes  also  training  of  a  similar  nature, 
which  Is  of  less  than  college  grade  and  is 
given  and  conducted  as  provided  above,  de- 
signed to  fit  Individuals  engaged  or  prepar- 
ing to  engage  in  other  health  occupations  in 
hospitals  or  other  health  agencies,  for  such 
occupations.  In  addition,  the  term  includes 
vocational  guidance  In  connection  with  any 
such  program  and  the  in-service  training  of 
teachers,  teacher-trainers,  supervisors,  and 
directors  for  any  such  program,  but  does  not 
Include  courses  which  have  only  incidental 
relationship  to  the  sipeclallzed  training 
needed  by  an  individual  for  useful  employ- 
ment as  a  practical  nurse  or  in  such  other 
health  occupations. 

[(c)  The  term  "practical  nurse"  means  a 
person  who  Is  trained  to  care  for  subacute, 
convalescent,  and  chronic  patients  under  the 
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direction  of  a  licensed  physician  or  under 
the  supervision  of  a  registered  nurse,  or  to 
asslait  a  registered  nurse  in  the  care  of  acute 
Illness. 

C(d)  The  term  "local  educational  agency" 
means  a  board  of  education  or  other  legally 
constituted  local  school  authority  having  ad- 
ministrative control  and  direction  of  public 
secondary  schools  In  a  county,  township,  In- 
dependent, or  other  school  district,  or  having 
such  control  and  direction  over  vocational 
education  In  such  schools. 

[(e)  The  term  "State"  Includes  the  Virgin 
Islands.  Guam.  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

[(f)  The  term  "State  board"  means  the 
State  board  of  vocational  education,  or  the 
State  board  primarily  responsible  for  the 
supervision  of  public  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools,  as  designated  In  the  State  plan. 

[(g)  The  cost  of  administration  of  a  State 
plan  for  practical  nurse  training  may  not  In- 
clude any  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  purchase, 
preservation,  erection,  or  repair  of  any  build- 
ing or  buildings  or  the  purchase  or  rental  of 
any   land. 

[Title  III — Area  Vocational  Education 
Programs  ** 

[AUTHOaJJMTION     OF     APPKOPRIATIONS 

[Src  301.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  flscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1959.  and  for  each  succeeding  flscal  year  the 
sum  of  $15,000,000  for  .area  vocational  edu- 
cation programs,  to  be  apportioned  for  ex- 
penditure In  the  State*  as  provided  in  section 
302 

[allotments  to  states 

[Sec.  302.  (a)  Prom  the  sums  appropriated 
for  any  flscal  year  pursuant  to  section  301, 
each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  an  allotment 
of  an  amount  bearing  the  same  ratio  to  such 
sums  as  the  total  of  the  amounts  apportioned 
under  title  I  of  this  Act.  the  Act  of  March  18. 
1950  (20  U.S.C.  31-33),  and  section  9  of  the 
Act  of  Augiist  1.  1956  (20  U.S.C.  34).  to  such 
State  for  such  year  bears  to  the  total  of  the 
amounts  so  apportioned  to  all  the  States  for 
such  year. 

[(b)  The  amount  of  any  allotment  to  a 
State  under  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year 
which  the  State  certifies  to  the  Ckxnmlssloner 
will  not  be  required  for  carrying  out  area 
vocational  education  programs  i  under  the 
part  of  the  State  plan  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  section  305)  shall  be  available  for 
reallotment  from  time  to  time,  on  such  dates 
as  the  Commissioner  may  fix.  to  other  States 
In  proportion  to  the  original  allotments  to 
such  States  under  subsection  la)  for  such 
year.  Any  amount  so  reallotted  to  a  State 
shall  be  deemed  part  of  Its  allotment  under 
subsection  ( a ) . 

[PAYMENTS   TO   STATES 

[Sec.  303.  (a)  Any  amount  paid  to  ft  State 
from  Its  allotment  under  section  302  for  any 
fiscal  year  shall  be  paid  on  condition: 

[(1)  that  there  shall  be  spent  for  such 
year  an  equal  amount  In  State  or  local  funds, 
or  both,  for  area  vocational  education  pro- 
grams operated  under  the  provisions  of  this 
title; 

[(2)  that  funds  appropriated  under  this 
title  will  not  be  used  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  State  or  local  funds,  or  both,  being  spent 
for  vocational  education  programs  operated 
under  provisions  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  and  titles  I  and  11  of 
this  Act  and  reported  to  the  Commissioner, 
but  such  State  or  local  funds,  or  both.  In 
excess  of  the  amount  necessary  for  dollar  for 
dollar  matching  of  funds  allotted  to  a  State 
under  provisions  of  the  Smith-Hughes  V<x:a- 
tlonal  Education  Act  and  titles  I  and  II  of 
this  Act  may  be  used  to  match  funds  appro- 
priated under  this  title: 

[(3)   that  funds  appropriated  under  sec- 
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tlon  301  of  this  title  shall  be  used  exclusively 
for  the  training  of  Individuals  designed  to 
fit  them  for  useful  employment  as  highly 
skilled  technicians  In  recognized  occupations 
requiring  scientific  knowledge,  as  determined 
by  the  State  board  for  such  State.  In  fields 
necessary  for  the  national  defense. 

[<b)  The  Commissioner  shall,  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  each  calendar  quarter  or  other 
period  prescribed  by  him.  estimate  the 
amount  to  be  paid  to  each  State  for  area 
vocational  education  progrHms  under  this 
title  for  such  period:  and  shall  pay  to  the 
State,  from  the  allotment  available  therefor. 
the  amount  so  estimated  by  him  for  such 
period,  reduced  or  Increased,  as  the  case  may 
be,  by  any  sum  (not  previously  adjusted 
under  this  subsection)  by  which  he  finds 
that  his  estimate  of  the  amount  to  be  paid 
to  the  State  for  any  prior  period  for  such 
purpose  under  this  title  was  greater  or  less 
than  the  amount  which  should  have  been 
paid  to  the  State  for  such  prior  period  under 
this  title  for  such  purpose.  Such  payments 
shall  be  made  In  such  Installments  as  the 
Commissioner   may   determine. 

[crsE  or  ruNDS 

[Sec.  304.  (a)  Funds  paid  to  a  State  under 
this  title  for  area  vocational  education  pro- 
grams may  be  used,  in  carrying  out  such 
programs  i  under  the  part  of  the  State  plan 
meeting  the  requirements  of  section  305). 
for— 

[( 1 )  maintenance  of  adequate  programs  of 
administration,  supervision,  and  teacher- 
training: 

[(2)  salaries  and  necessary  travel  expenses 
of  State  or  local  school  personnel.  Including 
teachers,  coordinators,  supervisors,  voca- 
tional guidance  counselors,  teacher-trainers, 
directors,  administrators,  and  others: 

[(3)  travel  expenses  of  members  of  ad- 
visory committees  or  State  boards: 

[(4)  purchase,  rental,  or  other  acquisition, 
and  maintenance  and  repair  of  instructional 
equipment; 

[(5)  purchase  of  Instructional  supplies 
and  teaching  aids; 

[(6)  necessary  costs  of  transportation  of 
students; 

[(7)  securing  necessary  educational  Infor- 
mation and  data  as  a  basis  for  the  proper 
development  of  area  vocational  education 
programs  and  programs  of  vocational  guid- 
ance; 

[(8)  training  and  work-experience  train- 
ing programs  for  out-of-school  youths: 

[(9)  related  Instruction  for  apprentices: 
and 

[(10)  determining  the  need  for.  and  plan- 
ning and  developing,  area  vocational  edu- 
cation programs. 

[(b)  Any  equipment  and  teaching  aids  pur- 
chased with  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title  shall  become  the 
property  of  the  State. 

[AOOrnONAI.    STATE     PLAN     SEQinMCMENTS 

[Sbc.  305.  (a)  To  be  eligible  to  participate 
In  this  title,  the  State  plan  must  t>e  amended 
to  Include  a  new  part  which — 

(( 1 )  designates  the  State  board  as  the  sole 
agency  for  administration  of  such  part  of  the 
plan  (or  for  the  supervision  of  the  adminis- 
tration thereof  by  State  or  local  educational 
agencies) : 

[(2)  provides  minimum  qualifications  for 
teachers,  teacher- trainers,  supervisors,  di- 
rectors, and  others  having  responsibilities 
under  the  plan: 

[(3)  shows  the  plans,  policies,  and  methods 
to  be  followed  In  carrying  out  such  part  of 
the  State  plan: 

[(4)  provides  such  accounting,  budgeting, 
and  other  flscal  methods  and  procedures  as 
are  necessary  for  the  proper  and  efficient  ad- 
ministration of  such  part  of  the  State  plan; 
and 

[(5)  provides  that  the  State  board  will 
make  such  reports  to  the  Commissioner,  In 


such  form  and  containing  such  Information, 
as  are  reasonably  necessary  to  enable  the 
Commissioner  to  perform  his  functions  un- 
der this  title. 

[(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  a 
part  of  any  plan  for  purposes  of  this  title  If 
he  finds  that  It  fulfills  the  conditions  speci- 
fied In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

[(c)  Whenever  the  Commissioner  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  the  State  board  finds  that — 

[(1)  the  part  of  the  State  plan  approved 
under  subsection  (b)  has  been  so  changed 
that  It  no  longer  complies  with  any  provi- 
sion required  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion to  be  Included  In  such  part:  or 

[(2)  In  the  administration  of  such  part  of 
the  plan  there  Is  a  failure  to  comply  substan- 
tially with  any  such  provisions; 
the  Commissioner  shall  notify  such  State 
board  that  no  further  payments  will  be 
made  to  the  State  from  Its  allotments  under 
section  302  (or.  In  his  discretion,  that  fur- 
ther payments  will  not  be  made  to  the  State 
for  projects  under  or  for  portions  of  such 
part  of  the  State  plan  affected  by  such  fail- 
ure) until  he  Is  satisfied  that  there  Is  no 
longer  any  such  failure.  Until  he  is  so  satis- 
fied the  Commissioner  shall  make  no  further 
payments  to  such  State  from  Its  allotments 
under  section  302  (or  shall  limit  payments 
to  projects  under  or  portions  of  such  part 
of  the  State  plan  in  which  there  Is  no  such 
failure). 

[(d)(1)  If  any  State  is  dissatisfied  with  the 
Commissioner's  action  under  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section,  such  State  may  appeal  to  the 
United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the  cir- 
cuit In  which  such  State  Is  located.  The  sum- 
mons and  notice  of  appeal  may  be  served  at 
any  place  In  the  United  States.  The  Com- 
missioner shall  forthwith  certify  and  file  In 
the  court  the  transcript  of  the  proceedings 
and  the  record  on  which  he  based  his  action. 

[(2)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, unless  substantially  contrary  to  the 
weight  of  evidence,  shall  be  conclusive;  but 
the  court,  for  good  cause  shown,  may  remand 
the  case  to  the  Commissioner  to  take  further 
evidence,  and  the  Commissioner  may  there- 
upon make  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact 
and  may  modify  his  previous  action,  and 
shall  certify  to  the  court  the  transcript  and 
record  of  the  further  proceedings.  Such  new 
or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall  likewise  be 
conclusive  unless  substantially  contrary  to 
the  weight  of  the  evidence. 

[Sec.  306.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  Included  for  each  fiscal  year  in  the  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  such  sums  as  are 
necessary  to  administer  the  provisions  of  this 
title. 

[dehnttions 

[Sec.  307.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title — 

[(a)  The  term  "State"  Includes  the  Virgin 
Ij^lands,  Puerto  Rico,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  Guam. 

[(b)  The  term  "Commissioner"  means  the 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

[(c)  The  term  "State  plan"  and  "State 
board"  shall  have  the  meaning  which  said 
terms  have  In  the  Act  approved  February 
23.  1917   (39  SUt.  929,  ch.  114). 

[(d)  The  term  "area  vocational  education 
program"  means  a  program  consisting  of  one 
or  more  lesa-than-coUege-grade  courses  con- 
ducted under  public  supervision  and  control 
and  on  an  organized  systematic  class  basis, 
which  Is  designed  to  fit  Individuals  for  useful 
employment  as  technicians  or  skilled  workers 
in  recognized  occupations  requiring  scien- 
tific or  fKhnical  knowledge,  and  which  Is 
made  available  to  residents  of  the  State  or  an 
area  thereof  designated  and  approved  by  the 
State  board,  who  either  have  completed  Jun- 
ior high  school  or,  regardless  of  their  school 
credits,  are  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age  and 
can  reasonably  be  expected  to  profit  by  the 
instruction  offered.l 
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[Public  Law  791.  71st  Cong.,  46  Stat.  1489: 
[AN  ACT  To  extend  the  provisions  of  certain 
laws  relating  to  vocational  education  and 
civilian  rehabilitation  to  Puerto  Rico 
[Be  If  enacted  by  tlie  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  tn  Congress  assembled.  That  Porto 
Rico  shall  be  entitled  to  share  in  the  bene- 
fits of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide 
for  the  promotion  of  vocational  education; 
to  provide  for  cooperation  with  the  States  In 
the  promotion  of  such  education  In  agricul- 
ture and  the  trades  and  Industries;  to  pro- 
vide for  cooperation  with  the  States  In  the 
preparation  of  teachers  of  vocational  sub- 
jects; and  to  appropriate  money  and  regu- 
late. Its  expenditure,"  approved  February  23, 
1917,  and  any  Act  amendatory  thereof  or 
supplementary  thereto,  upon  the  same  terms 
and  conditions  as  any  of  the  several  States. 
There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  out 
of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1932.  and  annually  thereafter,  the  sum 
of  $105,000.  to  be  available  for  allotment  un- 
der such  Act  to  the  island  of  Porto  Rico: 
Provided,  That  the  sum  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
sum  of  (30.000.  If  expended,  shall  be  ex- 
pended for  the  salaries  of  teachers  of  agri- 
cultural subjects;  the  sum  of  $30,000  If  ex- 
pended, shall  be  expended  for  the  salaries 
of  teachers  of  home-economics  subjects:  the 
sum  of  $30,000.  if  expended,  shall  be  expended 
for  the  salaries  of  teachers  of  trade  and  In- 
dustrial subjects:  and  the  sum  of  $15,000,  If 
expended,  shall  be  expended  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  teacher  training,  including  super- 
vision.] *^ 

[Public    Law    462,    81st   Cong.,   64   Stat.   27: 
[AN  ACT  To  extend  the  benefits  of  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1946  to  the  Virgin 
Islands 

[Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Virgin  Islands  shall  be  entitled  to  share  in 
the  benefits  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
of  1946,  approved  August  1,  1946.  and  any 
Act  amendatory  thereof  or  supplementary 
thereto,  upon  the  same  terms  and  conditions 
as  any  of  the  several  States.  There  Is  here- 
by authorized  to  be  appropriated,  out  of  any 
moneys  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1960,  and  annually  thereafter,  the  sum  of 
$40,000.  to  be  available  for  allotment  to  the 
Virgin  Islands  under  such  Act  and  the  modi- 
fications hereinafter  provided. 

[Sec.  2.  Sums  appropriated  under  author- 
ity of  section  1  of  this  Act  shall  be  allocated 
for  vocational  education  In  ( 1 )  agriculture, 
(2)  home  economics,  (3)  trades  and  In- 
dustries, and  (4)  distributive  occupations, 
in  the  proportions  specified  by  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1946.  except  Insofar 
as  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Federal  Security  Administra- 
tor, deems  It  necessary  to  modify  said  pro- 
portion to  meet  special  conditions  existing 
In  the  Virgin  Islands. 

[Sec.  3.  The  provisions  of  sections  3,  5, 
6.  7,  and  8  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
of  1946,  relating  to  the  use  and  payment  of 
sums  under  said  Act,  shall  apply  to  sums  ap- 
propriated under  this  Act  with  such  modi- 
fications as  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, with  the  approval  of  the  Federal  Se- 
curity Administrator,  shall  deem  necessary 
to  meet  the  special  conditions  existing  in  the 
Virgin  Islands.]" 

PubUc  Law  896,  84th  Cong.,  70  Stat.  909 

•  •  •  •  • 

[Sec.  9.  (a)  Guam  shall  be  entitled  to  share 
in  the  benefits  of  the  Vocational  Education 
Act   of    1946    (60    Stat.    775),    and   any   Act 


amendatory  thereof  or  supplementary  there- 
to, upon  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as 
any  of  the  several  States.  There  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1955.  and  annually 
thereafter,  the  sum  of  $80,000.  to  be  available 
for  allotment  to  Guam  under  such  Aet  and 
the  modifications  hereinafter  provided. 

[(b)  Sums  appropriated  under  the  author- 
ity of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be 
allocated  for  vocational  education  in  (1)  agri- 
culture, (2)  home  economics,  (3)  trades  and 
industries,  and  (4)  distributive  occupations, 
in  the  proportion  which  the  amount  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  under  paragraphs  ( 1 ) , 
(2),  (3),  and  (4),  respectively,  of  section  3 
of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1946, 
bears  to  the  sum  of  such  amounts  except 
insofar  as  the  Commissioner  of  Education, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  deems  It  necessary 
to  modify  said  proportions  to  meet  special 
conditions  existing  In  Guam. 

[(c)  The  provisions  of  section  3  (60  Stat. 
775;  20  U.S.C.  sec.  15J).  section  7  (60  Stat. 
775.  777:  20  U.S.C.  sec.  15o) .  and  section  8(b) 
(60  Stat.  775.  777;  20  U.S.C.  sec.  15p(b)).  of 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1946.  shall 
apply  to  suras  appropriated  under  this  section 
with  such  modifications  as  the  Commissioner 
of  Education,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  shall 
deem  necessary  to  meet  special  conditions 
existing  In  Guam. 

[(d)  In  addition  to  the  sums  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  under  section  9  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1946  (60  Stat. 
775,  777;  20  U.S.C,  sec.  15q) ,  there  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  addi- 
tional sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  such  sums  to 
be  expended  for  the  same  purposes  and  in 
the  same  manner  as  provided  in  section  7  of 
the  Act  of  February  23,  1917  (39  Stat..  929, 
933),  as  amended  (20  U.S.C,  sec.  15).]™ 

Public  Law  87-688,  76  Stat.  586 

•  •  •  •  • 

[VOCATIONAL    EDUCATION 

[Sec.  2.  (a)  American  Samoa  shall  be  en- 
titled to  share  in  the  benefits  of  the  Voca- 
tional Educational  Act  of  1946  (20  U.S.C.  151 
et  seq.),  and  any  Act  amendatory  thereof,  or 
supplementary  thereto,  upon  the  same  terms 
and  conditions  as  any  of  the  several  States. 
There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1962. 
and  annually  thereafter,  the  sum  of  $80,000, 
to  be  available  for  allotment  to  American 
Samoa  under  such  Act  and  the  modifications 
hereinafter  provided. 

[(b)  Sums  appropriated  under  the  author- 
ity of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be 
allocated  for  vocational  education  in  (1) 
agriculture,  (2)  home  economics,  (3)  trades 
and  Industries,  and  (4)  distributive  occupa- 
tions. In  the  proportion  which  the  amount 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  under  para- 
graphs (1),  (2),  (3),  and  (4) ,  respectively,  of 
section  3  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1946,  bears  to  the  sum  of  such  amounts  ex- 
cept insofar  as  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, with  the  approval  of  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  deems  it  necessary  to 
mcxlify  said  proportions  to  meet  special  con- 
ditions existing  in  American  Samoa. 

[(c)  The  provisions  of  section  3.  section 
7.  and  section  8(b)  of  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1946.  shall  apply  to  sums  appro- 
priated under  this  section  with  such  modi- 
fications as  the  Commissioner  of  Education, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  shall  deem  necessary 
to  meet  special  conditions  existing  in  Ameri- 
can Samoa. 

[(d)  In  addition  to  the  sums  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  under  section  9  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1946,  there  are 


hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
additional  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section,  such  sums 
to  be  expended  for  the  some  purposes  and  in 
the  same  manner  as  provided  in  section  7  of 
the  Act  of  February  23,  1917  (20  U.S.C. 
15.).] '» 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 

Amendments  of  1967 

(Public  Law  90-247) 
Sec.  401.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
apply  to  title  1  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965  (title  II  of  Pub- 
lic Law  81-874) ,  titles  II,  III.  V.  VI.  VII.  and 
VIII  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Ed- 
ucation Act  of  1965,  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  1963,"  and  the  Adult  Education  Act 
of  1966  (title  III  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Amendments  of  1966).  as 
now  In  effect  or  hereafter  from  time  to  time 
amended. 

Adult  EotrcATioN  Act  or  1966 

(Title  III  of  Public  Law  89-750.  80  Stat.  1216) 

•  •  •  •  • 

definitions 
Sec.  303.  As  used  in  tills  title — 
(a)  The  term  "adult"  means  any  individual 

who    has    attained    the    age    of    [eighteen] 

sixteen.'^ 

*  •  •  •  • 

grants  to  states  for  adult  basic  education 

Sec.  304.  (a)  Prom  the  sums  appropriat- 
ed pursuant  to  section  314.  not  less  than 
[10]  26  per  centum  nor  more  than  [20]  40 
per  centum  shall  be  reserved  for  the  pur- 
poses of  section  309." 

The  explanation  of  Senate  bill  3099  is 
as  follows: 

Explanation   op  Vocational  Education 

Amendments  of  1968 

(S.  3099,  90th  Cong.,  2d  sess.) 

BACKGROtTND    AND    NEED 

The  1917  Smith-Hughes  Vocational 
Education  Act  was  enacted  to  meet 
the  demands  of  an  economy  Just  reaching 
industrial  maturity.  Dominant  allotments 
went  to  vocational  agriculture  and  home  eco- 
nomics; provisions  were  also  included  for 
training  In  trades  and  Industry. 

The  1946  George-Barden  Act  was  Intro- 
duced to  meet  changes  In  labor  force  de- 
mands over  the  nearly  30-year  period.  Sup- 
port for  vocational  education  was  increased 
and  a  new  category  of  occupational  support 
was  added.  During  the  war  years  preceding 
1946,  agricultural  productivity  had  Jumped 
from  an  annual  Increase  of  1  percent  to  an 
annual  Increase  of  5  percent.  This  rising  farm 
productivity  had  freed  labor  from  agriculture 
for  Industrial  purposes.  A  heavy  emphasis  on 
the  need  for  industrial  workers  during  the 
war  had  also  caused  the  public  schools  to 
establish  new  training  programs  for  Indus- 
trial contribution  to  the  war  effort.  More 
than  7  mUllon  persons  had  left  farm  and  fire- 
sides to  work  in  the  factories  and  industrial 
complexes.  The  act  added  support  for  voca- 
tional education  in  the  distributive  occupa- 
tions and  increased  support  for  existing  cate- 
gories. Ten  years  later  two  new  categories 
were  added — training  in  the  fishery  trades 
and  industry  and  practical  nurse  training. 


"^  Repeal    effective    on   July    1.    1969. 
^  Repeal  effective  on  July  1, 1969. 


'Repeal  effective  on  July  1,  1969. 


"Repeal  effective  on  July  1.  1969. 

"  Effective  with  respect  to  appropriations 
for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  June  30.  1968, 
except  that  to  the  extent  that  this  amend- 
ment relates  to  the  required  transmittal  of 
evaluation  reports  pursuant  to  section  404 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Amendments  of  1967,  such  amendment  shall 
be  effective  on  July  1,  1969. 

"Effective  with  respect  to  appropriation 
for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  June  30,  1969. 

"  Effective  with  respect  to  appropriation 
for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  June  30,  1969. 
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The  American  economy  continued  to 
change  over  the  next  few  years  and  manpower 
needs  shifted  considerably.  A  changing  in- 
dustrial and  occupational  mis  and  a  more 
sophisticated  technology  led  to  a  shift  from 
a  primarily  blue-collar  and  agricultural  labor 
force  toward  the  whlte-coUar  employment. 
The  labor  market  became  characterized  by 
a  paradox  of  persistent  unemployment  oc- 
curring simultaneously  with  the  rising  de- 
mand for  skilled  manpower.  There  was  a 
drop  of  772,000  workers  In  low  skill  manu- 
facturing occupations  between  1967  and 
1982.  Yet.  It  was  estimated  that  there  would 
be  a  40  percent  Increase  In  th«  number  of 
Jobs  for  professional  and  technical  workers 
by  the  1970"s 

In  reaponse  to  this  shift  In  manpower 
needs,  the  Congress  reviewed  the  operation  of 
existing  laws  and  enacted  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963.  The  new  funds  were 
to  be  expended  for  State  and  local  vocational 
education  programs  under  six  broad  cate- 
gortee;  It  was  designed  to  fit  Individuals  for 
gainful  employment.  Including  business  and 
office  occupations  not  covered  by  the  previous 
laws.  In  fiscal  year  1965.  •123.500.000  was  ap- 
propriated for  operation  of  programs  under 
this  law:  flscal  year  1968  appropriations  were 
$199.3i0.000t   - 

Under  the- Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1963,  the  number  of  vocational  students  In 
secondary  schools  rose  by  1.504,000  from 
1964-66.  Of  these  1.238.000  were  persons  who 
were  trained  in  a  business  occupation.  Of  the 
remaining  increase  of  266.000  persons,  200,000 
were  trained  In  trades  and  Industries  occu- 
pations. The  number  of  postsecondary  voca- 
tional students  rose  by  907,000:  798,000  of 
which  took  training  In  business  education 
and  70,000  of  which  were  trained  In  trades 
and  Industries  occupations. 

In  the  next  few  years,  employment  oppor- 
tunities In  the  professional,  semlprofeaslonal, 
and  technical  fields  will  continue  to  increase. 
Demand  in  the  public  service  field  alone  ex- 
ceeds labor  supply  by  5  to  1.  The  technologi- 
cal breakthroughs  that  have  been  witnessed 
In  the  past  5  years  have  led  to  greater  and 
greater  demands  for  trained  personnel  In 
scientific  research,  development,  production 
and  services  In  all  fields  of  applied  science.  At 
present.  It  Is  estimated  that  there  should  be 
two  technicians  v>  every  engineer  or  profes- 
sional physical  scientist:  there  should  be  six 
to  10  technicians  for  every  medical  doctor  or 
professional  researcher  In  the  health  fields 
and  four  to  five  for  each  professional  bio- 
logical scientist. 

The  Job  of  our  Nation's  schools  Is  particu- 
larly critical  In  view  of  these  new  and 
emerging  occupations  and  the  resultant  de- 
mands to  be  faced  by  the  labor  force.  Broader 
training  must  be  offered  to  high  school  stu- 
dents in  vocational  education:  students  must 
be  encouraged  to  stay  In  school  and  to  un- 
dertake technical  training  or  other  occupa- 
tional work  at  the  postsecondary  level.  Adults 
must  be  retrained  to  assume  the  duties  of 
three  to  four  new  careers  per  llXeUme  j;>re- 
dlcted  for  the  future. 

PaOPOSAL 

Title  I — Exemplary  programs  or  projtcta  in 
vocational  education 

A  program  of  grants  for  exemplary  pro- 
grams or  projects  to  State  vocational  boards, 
local  educational  agencies,  and  public  and 
private  agencies,  organizations,  and  institu- 
tions would  be  established.  The  programs  and 
projects  would  serve  as  models  for  quality 
vocational  education.  Examples  of  programs 
which  might  be  supported  are: 

Exploratory  occupational  education  pro- 
grams: 

Programs  or  project*  to  provide  studenta 
educational  experience  through  part-time 
work  to  assist  In  their  maximum  develop- 
ment and  to  help  link  school  and  employ- 
ment; 

Guidance  and  counseling  to  assure  that  all 


students'  Interests  and  capabilities  are  de- 
veloped in  relation  to  career  objectives  and 
to  ease  the  transition  from  school  to  work 
by  Initial  Job  placement: 

Improvement  of  curricula  to  stimulate 
broad-scale  Innovative  changes  to  provide 
more  realistic  vocational  education  programs 
for  youth  and  adults  at  all  skill  levels. 

Beginning  with  fiscal  year  1971,  the  funds 
appropriated  for  exemplary  programs  would 
be  apportioned  among  the  States  and  outly- 
ing areas  as  follows:  tl50,000  would  be  ap- 
portioned to  each  State  and  not  more  than 
2  percent  would  be  reserved  for  outlying 
areas,  and  the  remainder  would  be  appor- 
tioned according  to  population  aged  14 
through  19.  Fifteen  million  dollars  would 
be  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1969. 

Before  making  a  grant  to  a  State  or  local 
educational  agency,  the  Commissioner  must 
find  that  In  planning  and  carrying  out  the 
project,  local  manpower  agencies,  employers, 
labor  organizations,  and  community  groupM 
will  be  involved.  No  project  may  be  approved 
if  the  State  board  for  vocational  education 
disapproves. 

Title  ll^<;o7uolidation  and  improvement  of 
existing  programs 

The  proposed  legislation  would  consoli- 
date in  fiscal  year  1970,  ezisUng  authority 
for  vocational  education  programs  under  the 
Smith-Hughes  and  George-Barden  Acts.  The 
earmarking  by  purpose  of  uses  of  funds  un- 
der section  4(a)  of  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  1963.  such  as  the  25  percent  mini- 
mum expenditure  for  construction  and/or 
postsecondary  vocational  education  would 
also  be  removed.  Nonoccupational  home- 
making  would  receive  an  independent  pro- 
gram authorization. 

Starting  in  fiscal  year  1970.  25  percent  of 
the  funds  appropriated  for  the  consolidated 
vocational  education  authority  above  the 
appropriations  level  for  fiscal  year  1969 
would  be  earmarked  for  vocational  programs 
specifically  designed   for   the  disadvantaged. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  remove  the 
requirement  for  separate  matching  purpose- 
by-purpose  and  proJect-by-project  and  in- 
ste«d  provide  for  overall  statewide  match- 
ing. The  proposal  would  provide  more  flexi- 
bility in  that  varying  proportions  of  Fed- 
eral funds  could  be  used  In  matching  State 
and  local  funds.  Federal  funds  could  then  be 
directed   to  areas  of  greatest  need. 

The  proposal  would  also  amend  the  Vo- 
cational Education  Act  of  1963  to  establish  a 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational 
Education  to  be  appointed  by  the  President 
ana  to  provide  for  a  broadly  representative 
State  advisory  council  on  vocational  educa- 
tion in  every  State. 

The  proposed  legislation  also  Includes  the 
requirement,  effective  In  fiscal  year  1970. 
that  every  State  submit  a  State  plan  each 
year  which  would  contain.  In  the  first  year, 
a  5- year  plan — specifying  long-range  objec- 
tives for  vocational  education  In  that 
State — to  be  supplemented  and  updated  In 
the  State  plans  for  subsequent  years  so  as  to 
always  extend  over  a  5-year  period. 

The  State  plan  for  each  year  would  also 
contain  an  operational  annual  program  plan 
which  would  set  forth  detailed  proptun 
information  for  the  school  year  and  relate 
annual  objectives  to  those  set  forth  in  the 
5- year   plan. 

Each  State  advisory  council  on  vocational 
education  would  advise  the  State  board  for 
vocational  education  on  the  development  of 
the  State  plan,  including  long-range  and 
annual  program  objectives.  Each  State  ad- 
visory council  would  also  submit  to  the 
State  and  to  the  National  Advisory  Council, 
an  annual  detailed  report  and  evaluation  of 
vocational  education  progranu  In  the  State. 
Including  recommendations  for  changes 
considered  necessary. 

The  State  plan  should  indicate  each  ye«r 
that  consideration   had   been   given   to   the 


State  advisory  council's  recommendations. 
The  State  plan  would  also  Include  detailed 
information  on  the  extent  to  which  State 
vocational  education  programs  are  utilizing 
the  experiences  and  knowledge  gained  from 
exemplary  programs  and  projects.  The  State 
plan  would  contain  assurances  that  all 
policies  and  procedures  concerning  admin- 
istration of  the  vocational  education  pro- 
grams would  be  a  matter  of  public 
record  and  be  made  reasonably  available  to 
the  public.  The  State  plan  would  also  indi- 
cate that  all  local  educational  agencies  in 
the  State  had  reasonable  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  public  hearings  on  the  State 
plan. 

The  National  Advisory  Council  would  ad- 
vise the  Commissioner  on  regulations  and 
policy  matters,  including  procedures  con- 
cerning the  approval  of  the  State  plans  as 
well  as  exemplary  programs  and  projects.  It 
would  also  submit  an  annual  report  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  on  administra- 
tion of  the  vocational  education  programs  in 
the  country. 

The  provisions  for  leadtime  and  advance 
funding  authorized  in  Public  Law  90-247, 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Amendments  of  1967,  would  be  broadened 
to  Include  vocational  education  programs 
under  the  Partnership  for  Learning  and 
Earning  Act  of  1968, 

The  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to  enter 
into  contracts  to  collect  and  disseminate  in- 
formation on  vocational  education  programs 
in  order  to  measure  the  effectiveness  of  the 
program  and  make  available  materials  and 
technical  assistance  to  State  boards  and  local 
educational  agencies  or  institutions  of  higher 
education  initiating  or  expanding  vocational 
education  programs. 

The  Federal  share  for  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram in  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  would  be  100  percent. 

Title  III— Adult  Education 
The  proposal  would  lower  the  minimum 
age  eligibility  requirement  for  participation 
In  the  adult  education  program  from  18  to 
16  years  of  age. 

The  proposal  would  also  increase  the  vari- 
able percentage  for  the  set-aside  for  special 
projects  in  adult  education  to  from  20  to  40 
percent. 

CONCL17SION 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  two 
bills  t^at  I  have  briefly  discussed  today, 
as  I  liave  Indicated,  will  come  before  the 
Education  Subcommittee  for  hearing  In 
the  very  near  future.  It  Is  my  hope  and 
I  know  the  hope  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
subcommittee  that  we  can  In  the  month 
of  April  proceed  to  mark  up  sessions  on 
the  legislation  with  a  view  to  bringing  It 
before  the  Senate  In  the  month  of  May. 
^  As  we  listen  to  the  witnesses,  consider 
carefully  the  suggestions  that  come  to  us 
from  that  source,  I  am  confident  that 
there  are  areas  in  both  bills  which  will  In 
their  reported  form  appear  in  variant 
language  from  that  now  written  In  the 
bills  on  introduction.  As  chairman  of  the 
Education  Subcommittee  I  am  not  and 
I  cannot  be  wedded  to  every  comma  and 
to  every  section  of  the  bills  I  Introduce 
today.  I  can  pledge,  however,  and  this 
I  do  on  my  own  behalf  and  on  behalf  of 
my  colleagues  that  we  will  give  careful 
consideration  to  every  suggestion  that  is 
received.  We  urge  those  who  have  an  in- 
terest In  this  legislation  to  communicate 
with  me  in  order  that  the  hearing  record 
on  these  two  major  pieces  of  educational 
legislation  can  contain  the  facts  upon 
which  the  decision  of  the  Senate  ought 
to  be  based. 

Mr.  President,  I  introduce  for  appro- 
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prlate  reference  the  Higher  Education 
Amendments  Act  of  1968  and  the  Part- 
nership for  Learning  and  Earning  Act  of 
1968 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bills  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Morse, 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  as  follows: 

S.  3098.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965,  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958,  the  National  Voca- 
tional Student  Loan  Insurance  Act  of  1966, 
the,  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963, 
and  related  acts;  and 

S.  3099.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILLS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson],  I  ask  xmani- 
mous  consent  that,  at  its  next  printing, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota I  Mr.  MoNDALE],  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield]  and  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  I  Mr.  Hartke]  be  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  1567,  the  Young 
Farmers  Investment  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  to  provide  an  alternate 
method  of  making  loans  for  acquisition 
and  improvements  of  the  farm,  needed 
by  farm  families,  including  young 
farmers,  and  to  provide  the  borrower 
family  with  adequate  standards  of  liv- 
ing and  the  consumer  with  reasonable 
prices  for  dairy  and  other  agricultural 
products,  as  well  as  to  maintain  and  Im- 
prove national  health;  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  ob.1ection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  I  Mr.  Carlson]  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  2537  to  encourage  the 
movement  of  butter  into  domestic  com- 
mercial markets. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  263— PRO- 
POSED OCEAN  SPACE  TREATY 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  last  fall,  in 
Senate  Resolutions  172  and  186, 1  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  the  prob- 
able danger  of  anarchy  in  the  ocean 
space  of  this  globe.  The  burden  of  these 
resolutions  was  that  laws  do  not  exist  at 
present  by  which  questions  of  jurisdiction 
and  ownership  In  the  sea  areas  beyond 
the  territorial  limits  and  the  continental 
shelves  can  be  resolved — therefore,  an 
international  agreement  should  be  sought 
to  assure  that  ocesui  space  can  become 
an  area  of  law  and  order.  Such  an  agree- 
ment is  needed,  for  man's  sea  technology 
has  brought  him  to  the  verge  of  total 
undersea  capability  at  any  depth  of  the 
world  ocean.  As  man  advances  in  this 
medium,  he  is  bound  to  run  into  inter- 
national confrontations  that  can  cause 
havoc;  an  Ocean  Space  Treaty  is  essen- 
tial to  avoid  them. 


On  November  29,  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  held  a  hearing  on 
these  resolutions,  during  which  testimony 
was  heard  from  the  executive  branch,  as 
well  as  the  private  sector.  Our  admin- 
istration expressed  the  belief  that  it  is 
premature  to  be  boring  too  deeply  into 
this  matter  now. 

Testimony  from  the  business  sector  of 
our  country  also  held  that  a  treaty  at 
this  time  should  not  be  considered.  Actu- 
ally, it  was  diCBcult  to  elicit  any  opinion 
from  the  business  community,  although 
the  National  Oceanography  Association 
had  stimulated  the  appearance  of  reso- 
lutions in  both  Houses  of  Congress  to 
oppose  the  idea  of  vesting  title  to  the 
ocean  floor  in  the  United  Nations. 

From  the  differing  ideas  advanced  dur- 
ing the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
hearing,  as  well  as  in  statements  and 
letters  sent  after  the  hearing,  I  found 
many  helpful  and  constructive  sugges- 
tions for  improving  my  approach  to  this 
critical  subject. 

Today,  Mr.  President,  I  am  submitting 
a  draft  of  an  actual  Ocean  Space  Treaty. 
It  is  responsive  to  many  of  the  excellent 
views  I  have  received  during  and  since 
last  November's  hearing.  It  represents 
my  own  best  efforts  as  of  this  moment 
to  provide  a  framework  upon  which  a 
legal  regime  for  ocean  space  can  be 
founded. 

I  do  not  delude  myself  that  this  draft 
is  a  perfect  vehicle  to  block  the  coming 
threat  of  anarchy  in  ocean  space.  But 
I  hope  it  will  serve  not  only  this  country 
but  also  all  mankind  as  a  first  step 
toward  the  peaceful  and  useful  admin- 
istration of  the  great  world  ocean  that 
extends  beyond  national  limits.  I  realize, 
of  course,  that  not  only  the  United  States 
but  other  nations  as  well  will  have  many 
changes,  additions  and  deletions  to  the 
draft  I  offer  today.  I  fully  anticipate  that 
valuable  time  will  be  taken  to  debate  the 
final  points  to  be  included  in  a  legal 
document  for  ocean  space. 

However,  Mr.  President,  I  disagree 
strongly  with  those  who  state  that  to 
consider  an  Ocean  Space  Treaty  at  this 
time  is  unnecessary  or  premature. 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  already 
at  least  four  instances  In  which  plans 
have  been  made  to  create  islands  in  wa- 
ters beyond  the  national  jurisdiction  of 
any  sovereign  country.  Four  and  a  half 
miles  southeast  of  Miami,  beyond  the  ter- 
ritorial limits  of  the  United  States,  Long 
Reef,  a  large-sized  coral  structure, 
reaches  sea  level  at  mean  low  water. 
Recently,  an  enterprising  American 
plarmed  to  erect  cofferdams,  fill  them 
with  concrete,  and  build  his  own  island 
on  top  of  the  reef.  Simultaneously,  an- 
other individual  tried  to  beat  him  to  the 
punch  and  actually  started  building  a 
cofferdam  ahead  of  him.  The  legal  dis- 
pute that  has  arisen  is  highly  compli- 
cated by  the  question  of  who  has  juris- 
diction. 

Another  example  occurred  some  time 
ago  in  connection  with  Georges  Bank, 
some  100  miles  northesist  of  Cape  Cod. 
The  Continental  Shelf  rises  to  within 
about  12  feet  of  the  surface,  A  private 
company  announced  plans  to  place  a 
Texas  tower  on  the  Bank.  Its  purpose 
was  to  declare  the  tower  to  be  U.S.  prop- 


erty and  then,  subsequently,  to  establish 
a  3-mile  limit  to  keep  Soviet  factory  ships 
out  of  the  fishing  area — which,  inciden- 
tally, has  proved  a  fruitful  location  for 
the  Soviet  fishing  fieet.  But  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  refused  to  give  permission 
to  proceed  with  the  project. 

A  third  example  is  Cortez  Banks,  some 
50  miles  south  of  San  Clemente  Island 
and  100  miles  off  the  coast  of  southern 
California.  This  is  a  small  seamount  that 
rises  close  to  the  sea-air  Interface.  Not 
too  long  ago  a  private  company  decided 
to  cap  this  seamount  with  cement;  how- 
ever, the  U.S.  Government  turned  down 
this  scheme,  with  the  rationale  that  the 
United  States  did  not  have  jurisdiction. 

Finally,  at  a  point  some  200  miles  off 
the  coast  of  Oregon,  another  seamount 
nearly  breaks  the  surface.  Here  again  a 
private  American  company  wanted  to 
create  an  Island,  but  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment refused  approval. 

In  each  example — except  Long  Reef — 
our  Government,  in  refusing  to  give  Its 
citizens  permission  to  act,  Is  in  effect  say- 
ing that  it  has  jurisdiction.  In  fact,  ac- 
cording to  the  law — or  lack  of  law — exist- 
ing for  ocean  space,  it  is  not  clear  who — 
if  anyone — has  jurisdiction.  So  you  see, 
Mr.  President,  legal  snarls  in  ocean  space 
are  not  a  matter  of  mere  prediction  or 
hypothesis.  They  are  taking  place  right 
now. 

In  the  second  place.  If  the  United 
States  does  not  take  the  lead  now  In 
pushing  for  a  practical  legal  solution  to 
such  problems  and  a  myriad  more,  other 
countries  are  bound  to  step  into  the  vacu- 
um. Some  already  have. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  offer  a  draft  Treaty  for  Ocean 
Space  in  the  same  political  attitude  that 
led  the  United  States  to  support  accords 
on  outer  space  and  Antarctica.  This  draft 
attempts  to  maintain  the  principle  of  the 
high  seas  in  respect  to  sovereignty.  It  en- 
deavors to  inhibit  any  nation  from  push- 
ing today's  frightening  arms  race  into 
the  development  of  yet  another  genera- 
tion of  weaponry.  It  would  set  up  an  in- 
ternational mechanism  by  which  scien- 
tists and  enterprising  businessmen  can 
explore  and  exploit  the  seas'  rich  mys- 
teries free  and  safe  from  piracy,  vandal- 
ism, or  other  acts  of  violence.  It  calls  for 
the  safe  disposal  of  radioactive  waste. 
Finally,  it  urges  the  establishment  of  a 
Sea  Guard,  much  along  the  lines  of  our 
own  capable  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  to  main- 
tain the  provisions  of  such  a  treaty. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  Members  of 
the  Senate,  in  particular,  and  Congress 
as  a  whole  will  find  ways  to  support  and 
promote  the  principles  of  legality  and 
peace  contained  in  this  paper. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  a  resolution, 
incorporating  the  body  of  the  treaty 
draft,  for  appropriate  reference. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  under  the 
rule,  the  resolution  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  263)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, as  follows: 

s.  Rxs.  263 
Whereas  the  threat  of  anarchy  Is  immi- 
nent In  the  field  of  scientiflc  exploration  and 
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commercial  exploitation  of  tbe  deep  sea  and 
Ita  resources;   and 

Wliereas  international  agreement  on  a  rule 
of  law  governing  the  activities  of  nations  In 
tbe  exploration  and  exploitation  of  tbe  deep 
sea  and  its  resources  Is  in  the  common  Inter- 
est of  all  mankind:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Renolved.  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  President  should  take  all  necessary 
•tepa.  through  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
United  SUtes  delegation  to  the  United  Na- 
tlons.  or  any  other  appropriate  agency  or 
officer  of  th»  United  States,  to  enter  into 
negotiations  with  representatives  of  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  major  coastal  and  maritime 
nations  and  all  other  Interested  nations  of 
the  world  to  the  end  that  there  shall  be 
concluded,  with  as  widespread  acceptance  aa 
is  poaslble,  a  treaty  on  the  peaceful  explora- 
tion and  exploitation  of  ocean  space  as  fol- 
lows: 
•TREATT    ON    PRINCIPLES    GOVERNING 

THE  AcrnvrriES  op  states  in  the 

EXPLORATION  AND  EXPLOITATION  OF 

OCEAN  SPACE 

"Preamble 

"The  SUtes  Parties  to  this  Treaty. 

"Inspired  by  the  great  prospects  opening 
up  before  m»aklnd  as  a  result  of  man's  ever- 
deepeaing  p»obe  of  ocean  space — the  waters 
of  the  high  seas,  including  the  superjacent 
waters  above  the  continental  shelf  and  out- 
side the  territorial  sea  of  each  nation,  and 
tbe  seabed  and  subsoil  of  the  submarine 
areas  or  the  high  seas  outside  the  area  of 
the  territorial  sea  and  continental  shelf  of 
each  nation. 

"Recognizing  the  common  heritage  of 
mankind  in  ocean  space  imd  the  common 
interest  of  all  mankind  in  the  exploration 
of  ocean  space  and  the  exploitation  of  Ita 
resources  for  peacefiU  purposes. 

■Believing  that  the  threat  of  anarchy 
exists  in  the  exploration  and  exploitation 
of  ocean  space  and  its  resources. 

"Desiring  to  contribute  to  broad  Interna- 
tional cooperation  in  the  scientific  as  well 
as  the  legal  aspects  of  the  exploration  and 
exploitation  of  ocean  space  and  its  resource* 
for  peaceful  purposes. 

"Recalling  the  four  conventions  on  the  Law 
of  the  Sea  and  an  optional  protocol  of  sig- 
nature concerning  the  compulsory  settle- 
ment of  disputes,  which  agreements  were 
formulated  at  the  United  NaUons  Confer- 
ence on  the  Law  of  the  Sea,  held  at  Geneva 
from  24  February  to  27  April  1958.  and  were 
adopted  by  the  Conference  at  Geneva  on 
29  April  1958. 

•Recalling  the  Treaty  on  Principles  Gov- 
erning the  Activities  of  States  in  the  Ex- 
ploration and  Use  of  Outer  Space.  Includ- 
ing the  Moon  and  Other  Celestial  Bodies. 
which  was  unanimously  endorsed  by  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  resolution  2222 
(XXII)  of  19  December  1966  and  signed  by 
sixty  nations  at  Washington.  London,  and 
Moscow  on  27  January  1967.  and  consider- 
ing that  progress  towards  International  co- 
operation in  the  exploration  and  exploita- 
tion of  ocean  space  and  its  resources  and 
the  development  of  the  rule  of  law  In  this 
area  of  human  endeavor  is  of  comparable 
importance  to  that  achieved  in  the  field 
of  outer  space. 

•Recalling  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly resolution  2340  (XXII)  of  18  De- 
cember 1967.  which  provided  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  Ad  Hoc  Committee  to  study 
the  question  of  the  reservation  exclusively 
for  peaceful  purposes  of  the  seabed  and 
the  ocean  floor  underlying  the  high  seas  be- 
yond the  limits  of  present  national  juris- 
diction, and  the  uses  of  their  resources  in  the 
Interests  of  mankind. 

•Recognizing  that  the  problems  resulting 
from  the  commercial  exploitation  of  ocean 
space  are  Imminent. 

"Believing  that  the  living  and  mineral  re- 
sources in  suspension  in  the  high  seas,  and 
m  the  seabed  and  subsoU  of  ocean  space,  arc 


free  for  the  um  of  all  nations,  subject  to  in- 
ternational treaty  obligations  and  the  con- 
servation provisions  of  the  four  conventions 
on  the  Law  of  the  Sea. 

■Convinced  that  a  Treaty  on  Principles 
Governing  the  AcUvitles  of  SUtee  in  the 
Exploration  and  Exploitation  of  Ocean  Space 
will  further  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of 
mankind  and  benefit  their  national  States. 

•'Have  agreed  as  follows: 

••PA«T  I — General  Principles  Appucablx 

To  Ocean  Space 

•'article   I 

•'Ocean  space  and  the  resources  in  ocean 
space  shall  be  free  for  exploration  and  exploi- 
tation by  all  nations  without  discrimination 
of  any  kind,  on  a  basis  of  equality  of  op- 
portunity, and  in  accordance  with  interna- 
tional law.  and  there  shall  be  free  access  to 
all  areas  of  ocean  space. 

••articlx  a 

'■Ocean  space  is  not  subject  to  national 
appropriation  by  claim  of  sovereignty,  by 
means  of  use  of  occupation,  or  by  any  other 
means. 

•'ARTICLB   3 

•There  shall  be  freedom  of  sclenUflc  in- 
vestigation m  ocean  space  and  States  Parties 
to  the  Treaty  shall  facilitate  and  encourage 
international  cooperation  in  such  investi- 
gation. 

"ABTICLK   4 

"States  Parties  to  the  Treaty  shall  carry 
on  activities  in  the  exploration  and  exploita- 
tion of  ocean  space  and  its  resources  in  ac- 
cordance with  international  law.  including 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  and  the 
provisions  contained  in  these  articles,  in  the 
Interest  of  maintaining  international  peace 
and  security  and  promoting  international 
cooperation  and  understanding. 

"ARTICLX    9 

"States  Parties  to  the  Treaty  shall  bear 
International  responsibility  for  national  ac- 
tivities In  ocean  space,  whether  carried  on  by 
governmental  agencies  or  non-governmental 
entitles  or  nationals  of  such  States,  and  for 
assuring  that  national  activities  are  carried 
on  In  conformity  with  the  provisions  set 
forth  in  this  Treaty.  The  activities  of  non- 
governmental entities  and  nationals  of  States 
in  ocean  space  shall  require  authorization 
and  continuing  supervision  by  the  appropri- 
ate State  Party  to  the  Treaty.  When  activi- 
ties are  carried  on  in  ocean  space  by  an  in- 
ternational organization,  responsibility  for 
compliance  with  this  Treaty  shall  be  borne 
by    the   international    organization   itself. 

"ARTICLE    S 

■'In  the  exploration  of  ocean  space  and  the 
exploitation  of  its  resources.  States  Parties 
to  the  Treaty  shall  be  guided  by  the  prin- 
ciple of  cooperation  and  mutual  assistance 
and  shall  conduct  all  their  activities  in 
ocean  space  with  due  regard  for  the  cor- 
responding interesu  of  all  other  States 
Parties. 

■'ARTICLE    7 

"States  Parties  to  the  Treaty  shall  render 
all  possible  assistance  to  any  person,  vessel. 
or  facility  found  in  ocean  space  in  danger 
of  being  lost  or  otherwise  In  distress. 

"ARTICLE    S 

"States  Parties  to  the  Treaty  engaged  In 
actimies  of  exploration  or  exploitation  in 
ocean  space  shall  Immediately  Inform  tbe 
other  States  Parties  or  the  Secretary-General 
of  the  United  Nations  of  any  phenomena 
they  discover  in  ocean  space  wbich  could 
constitute  a  danger  to  the  life  or  health  of 
persons  exploring  or  working  In  ocean  space 

"Part  II— Use  op  Ocean  Space  Except  Sea- 
Beo  and  SVBSon. 
'"article  • 
"All  States  Parties  to  the  Treaty  shall  have 
the  right  for  their  nationals  to  engage  In  fish- 
ing, aquaculture.  In-solution  mining,  trans- 


portation, and  telecommunication  in  the  wa- 
ters of  ocean  space  beyond  the  territorial  seas 
of  any  State. 

"'article   10 

"The  right  declared  in  Article  9  shall  be 
subject  to  the  treaty  obligations  of  each 
State  Party  to  the  Treaty  and  to  the  interests 
and  rights  of  coastal  States  and  shall  be  con- 
ditioned upon  fulfillment  of  the  conserva- 
tion measures  required  In  the  agreement  en- 
titled "Convention  on  Fishing  and  Conserva- 
tion of  the  Living  ReM>urces  of  the  High 
Seas',  adopted  by  the  United  Nations  Con- 
ference on  the  Law  of  the  Sea  at  Geneva  on 
29  April  1958. 

■"article    I  1 

""Any  disputes  which  may  arise  between 
States  Parties  to  the  Treaty  with  respect  to 
fishing,  aquaculture.  in-solutlon  mining, 
conservation,  and  transportation  activities  in 
the  high  seas  shall  be  Settled  in  accordance 
with  all  the  provisions  of  tbe  convention  re- 
ferred to  In  Article  10  setting  forth  a  com- 
pulsory method  for  the  settlement  of  such 
questions.  The  provisions  of  Article  27  and 
Annex  4  for  the  International  Telecommuni- 
cation Convention,  signed  at  Geneva  on  De- 
cember 21.  1959.  shall  be  applicable  to  any 
disputes  which  may  arise  between  States 
Parties  with  respect  to  telecommunication 
activities  In  the  high  seas. 

"Part  III — Use  op  Sea  Bed  and  Subsoil  op 
Ocean  Space 

""ARTICLE   13 

""In  order  to  promote  and  maintain  inter- 
national cooperation  In  the  peaceful  and 
orderly  exploration,  and  exploitation  of  the 
natural  resources,  of  the  seabed  and  subsoil 
of  submarine  areas  of  ocean  space,  each 
State  Party  to  the  Treaty  undertakes  to  en- 
gage in  such  exploration  or  exploitation  only 
under  licensee  issued  by  the  licensing  au- 
thority to  be  designated  by  the  United  Na- 
tions, with  approval  by  the  Security  Council 
In  the  manner  provided  by  paragraph  3  of 
Article  27  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

"'ARTICLE    13 

"The  natural  resources  referred  to  in  this 
Part  consist  of  the  mineral  and  other  non- 
living resources  of  the  seabed  and  subsoil 
together  with  living  organisms  belonging  to 
sedentary  species,  that  Is  to  say.  organisms 
which,  at  the  harvestable  stage,  either  are 
immobile  on  or  under  the  seabed  or  are  un- 
able to  move  except  in  constant  physical 
contact  with  the  seabed  or  the  subsoil. 

"AR'nCLC  14 

"The  activities  of  nationals  and  non-gov- 
ernmental entitles  in  the  exploration  of  sub- 
marine areas  of  ocean  space  and  the  exploi- 
tation of  the  natural  resources  of  such  areas 
shall  require  authorization  and  continuing 
supervision  by  the  appropriate  State  Party 
to  the  Treaty,  and  shall  be  conducted  under 
licenses  Issued  to  States  Parties  to  the  Treaty 
making  application  on  behalf  of  their  na- 
tionals and  non-governmental  entitles.  When 
such  activities  are  to  be  carried  on  by  an 
international  organization,  a  license  may  be 
issued  to  such  organization  as  If  It  were  a 
State. 

""ARTICLE    15 

"It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  licensing 
authority  referred  to  in  Article  12  to  act 
as  promptly  as  possible  on  each  applica- 
tion for  a  license  made  to  it.  In  issuing  li- 
censes and  prescribing  regulations,  the 
licensing  authority  shall  apply  all  relevant 
provisions  set  forth  in  this  Treaty  and  shall 
apply  the  following  criteria: 

"(a)  The  license  Issued  by  the  licensing 
authority  shall  (1)  cover  an  area  of  such 
size  and  dimensions  as  the  licensing  au- 
thority may  determine,  with  due  regard 
given  to  providing  for  a  satisfactory  return 
of  investment.  (11)  be  for  a  period  of  not 
more  than  fifty  years,  with  the  option  of 
renewal,  provided  that  operations  are  con- 
ducted with  the  approval  of  the  licensing 
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authority,  (ill)  require  the  payment  to  the 
licensing  authority  of  such  fee  or  royalty  as 
may  be  specified  In  the  lease,  (iv)  require 
that  such  lease  will  terminate  within  a 
period  of  not  more  than  ten  years  in  the 
absence  of  operations  thereunder  unless  the 
licensing  authority  approves  an  extension 
of  the  period  of  such  license,  and  (v)  con- 
tain such  other  reasonable  requirements  as 
the  licensing  authority  may  deem  necessary 
to  Implement  the  provisions  of  this  Treaty 
and  to  provide  for  the  most  efficient  exploi- 
tation of  resources  poasible.  consistent  with 
the  conservation  of  and  prevention  of  the 
waste  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  seabed 
and  subsoil  of  ocean  space. 

"(b)  If  two  or  more  States  Parties  to  the 
Treaty  apply  for  licenses  to  engage  in  the 
exploration  of  the  seabed  and  subsoil  of 
ocean  space  or  the  exploitation  of  its  natural 
resources  in  the  same  area  or  areas  of  ocean 
space,  the  licensing  authority  shall,  to  the 
greatest  extent  feasible  and  practicable, 
encourage  cooperative  or  Joint  working 
relations  between  such  States  and  be 
g^uided  by  the  principle  that  ocean  space 
shall  be  free  for  use  by  all  States,  without 
discrimination  of  any  kind,  on  a  basis  of 
equality  of  opportunity.  But.  if  it  proves  im- 
practical for  the  license  to  be  shared,  the 
licensing  authority  shall  determine  which 
State  Party  to  the  Treaty  shall  receive  the 
license  'with  due  regard  given  to  the  encour- 
agement of  the  development  of  the  tech- 
nologically developing  States. 

"(c)  A  coastal  State  has  a  special  Interest 
in  the  conservation  of  the  natural  resources 
of  the  seabed  and  subsoil  of  ocean  space 
adjacent  to  its  territorial  sea  and  continental 
shelf  and  this  Interest  shall  be  taken  Into 
account  by  the  licensing  authority. 

"(d)  A  coastal  State  Is  entitled  to  take 
part  on  an  equal  footing  In  any  system  of 
research  and  regulation  for  purposes  of  con- 
servation of  the  natural  resources  of  the  sea- 
bed and  subsoil  of  ocean  space  in  that  area, 
even  though  its  agencies  or  nationals  do  not 
engage  in  exploration  there  or  exploitation 
of  its  natural  resources. 

"(e)  The  exploration  of  the  seabed  and 
subsoil  of  ocean  space  and  the  exploitation 
of  its  natural  resources  must  not  result  In 
any  unjustifiable  interference  with  naviga- 
tion, fishing,  or  the  conservation  of  the  living 
resources  of  the  sea,  nor  result  in  any  Inter- 
ference with  fundamental  oceanographlc  or 
other  scientific  research  carried  out  with  the 
intention  of  open  publication. 

"(f)  A  State  or  international  organization 
holding  a  license  Is  obliged  to  undertake.  In 
the  area  covered  by  such  license,  all  appro- 
priate measures  for  the  protection  of  the 
living  resources  of  the  sea  from  harmful 
agents  and  shall  pursue  its  activities  so  as 
to  avoid  the  harmful  contamination  of  the 
environment  of  such  area. 

"ARTICLE    16 

'"1.  Subject  to  appropriate  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  licensing  authority  referred  to 
In  Article  12  and  to  the  following  provisions, 
a  State  or  International  organization  holding 
a  license  shall  be  entitled  to  construct  and 
maintain  or  operate  on  the  seabed  and  sub- 
soil of  ocean  space  Installations  and  other 
devices  necessary  for  its  exploration  and  the 
exploitation  of  its  natural  resources,  and  to 
establish  safety  zones  around  such  Installa- 
tions and  devices  and  to  take  in  those  zones 
measures  necessary  for  their  protection. 

'"2.  The  safety  zones  referred  to  in  this 
article  may  extend  to  a  distance  of  500  metres 
radius  around  the  Installations  and  other 
devices  which  have  been  erected,  measured 
from  each  point  of  their  outer  edge.  Ships  of 
all  nationalities  must  respect  these  safety 
zones. 

•"3.  Such  Installations  and  devices  do  not 
possess  the  status  of  Islands  and  have  no 
territorial  sea  of  their  own. 

"4.  Due  notice  must  be  given  of  the  con- 
struction   of    any    such    Installations,    and 


permanent  means  for  giving  warning  of  their 
presence  must  be  maintained.  Any  Installa- 
tions which  are  abandoned  or  disused  must 
be  entirely  removed  by  the  State  or  interna- 
tional organization  responsible  for  its  con- 
struction. 

""5.  Neither  the  installations  or  devices,  nor 
the  safety  zones  around  them,  may  be  estab- 
lished where  interference  may  be  caused  to 
the  use  of  recognized  sea  lan^s  essential  to 
international  commerce  and  navigation. 

'•article     17 

"To  the  greatest  extent  feasible  and  prac- 
ticable, the  licensing  authority  referred  to 
In  Article  12  shall  disseminate  immediately 
and  effectively  information  and  data  received 
by  It  from  license  owners  regarding  their 
activities  in  ocean  space. 

'"ARTICLE    18 

"If  a  State  Party  to  the  Treaty  has  reason 
to  believe  that  an  activity  or  experiment 
planned  by  it  or  its  nationals  or  non-gov- 
ernmental entities  under  a  license  issued 
pursuant  to  this  Part  would  cause  poten- 
tially harmful  Interference  v^'ith  activities  of 
other  States  Parties  In  the  peaceful  explora- 
tion and  exploitation  of  ocean  space,  it  shall 
undertake  appropriate  international  con- 
sultations and  obtain  the  consent  of  the 
licensing  authority  referred  to  in  Article  12 
before  proceeding  with  such  activity  or  ex- 
periment. A  State  Party  to  the  Treaty  which 
has  reason  to  believe  that  an  activity  or  ex- 
periment planned  by  another  State  Party 
would  cause  potentially  harmful  interfer- 
ence with  activities  in  the  peaceful  explora- 
tion and  exploitation  of  submarine  areas  of 
ocean  space  may  request  consultation  con- 
cerning the  activity  or  experiment  and  sub- 
mit a  request  for  consideration  of  its  com- 
plaint to  the  licensing  authority,  which  may 
order  that  the  activity  or  experiment  shall 
be  suspended,  modified,  or  prohibited.  Re- 
view of  any  such  order  shall  be  allowed  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Article  23. 

"AR"nCLE    19 

"All  stations,  installations,  equipment,  and 
sea  vehicles,  machines,  and  capsules  used 
on  the  seabed  or  In  the  subsoil  of  ocean 
space,  whether  manned  or  unmanned,  shall 
be  open  to  representatives  of  the  licensing 
authority  referred  to  in  Article  12.  except 
that  if  there  is  objection  to  this  procedure 
by  the  licensee  such  facilities  shall  be  open 
only  to  the  Sea  Guard  of  the  United  Nations 
as  set  forth  in  Article  26  of  this  Treaty. 

"ARTICLE   20 

"Whenever  a  State  Party  to  the  Treaty  or 
an  International  organization  falls  to  com- 
ply with  any  of  the  provisions  of  a  license 
Issued  to  it  under  this  Part,  such  license  may 
be  canceled  by  the  licensing  authority  re- 
ferred to  in  Article  12.  upon  thirty  days  no- 
tice to  the  State  or  international  organiza- 
tion concerned,  but  subject  to  the  right  of 
the  license  owner  to  request  review  of  the 
decision  of  the  licensing  authorltv  as  set 
forth  in  Article  23. 

"ARTICLE    21 

"Any  dispute  which  may  arise  under  this 
Part  between  States  or  international  orga- 
nizations holding  licenses,  or  between  license 
owners  and  the  licensing  authority  referred 
to  In  Article  12,  shall  first  be  submitted  for 
settlement  by  the  licensing  authority,  which 
shall  determine  its  own  procedure,  assuring 
each  party  a  full  opportunity  to  be  heard  and 
to  present  Its  case. 

"ARTICLE    22 

"In  all  cases  of  disputes  under  this  Part, 
whether  among  license  owners  or  between 
license  owners  and  the  licensing  authority 
referred  to  in  Article  12,  the  licensing  au- 
thority shall  be  empowered  to  make  awards. 

"ARTICLE  23 

"1.  In  the  case  of  any  dispute  under  this 
Part,  if  the  licensing  authority  shall  not  have 


rendered  its  decision  within  a  reasonable  pe- 
riod of  time  or  If  any  party  to  a  dispute  un- 
der this  Part  desires  review  of  the  decision 
of  the  licensing  authority,  such  dispute  shall, 
at  the  request  of  any  of  the  parties,  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  standing  review  panel  which 
shall  consist  of  not  more  than  three  members 
to  be  appointed  by  the  International  Court 
of  Justice.  The  decision  of  the  licensing  au- 
thority shall  be  final  and  binding  upon  all 
parties  to  a  proceeding  before  it  unless  a 
request  lor  a  review  of  such  decision  Is  made 
under  this  Article  within  a  period  of  thirty 
days  from  receipt  by  such  parties  of  notice 
of  such  decision. 

"2.  No  two  members  of  the  panel  may  be 
nationals  of  the  same  State,  No  member  may 
participate  In  the  decision  of  any  case  if  he 
has  previously  taken  part  In  such  case  in  any 
capacity  or  if  he  is  a  national  of  any  party 
Involved  in  the  case. 

"3.  Members  of  the  panel  shall  serve  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  International  Court  of 
Justice,  The  Court  shall  fix  the  salaries,  al- 
lowances, and  compensation  of  members  of 
the  panel.  The  expenses  of  the  panel  shall 
be  borne  by  each  party  to  proceedings  before 
the  panel  in  such  a  manner  as  shall  be  de- 
cided by  the  Court. 

"4.  The  panel  shall  determine  Its  own  pro- 
cedure, assuring  each  party  to  the  proceeding 
a  full  opportunity  to  be  heard  and  to  pre- 
sent its  case. 

"5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  panel  to 
hear  and  determine  each  case  as  promptly 
as  possible.  The  decision  of  the  panel  shall 
be  by  majority  vote  and  shall  be  final  and 
binding  upon  the  parties  to  the  proceeding; 
except  that  if  any  party  to  the  proceeding 
desires  review  of  the  decision,  the  case  shall 
be  within  the  compulsory  Jurisdiction  of  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  as  contem- 
plated by'  paragraph  1  of  Article  36  of  the 
Statute  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice, 
and  may  accordingly  be  brought  before  the 
Court  by  an  application  made  by  such  party. 
"Part  IV — Use  of  Seabed  and  Subsoil  of 
Ocean  Space  fob  Peacepul  Purposes  Only 
"article  24 

"l.The  seabed  and  subsoil  of  submarine 
areas  of  ocean  space  shall  be  used  for  peace- 
ful purposes  only. 

"2.  The  prohibitions  of  this  Part  shall  not 
be  construed  to  prevent — 

"(A)  the  use  of  military  personnel  or 
equipment  for  scientific  research  or  for  any 
other  peaceful  purpose; 

"(B)  the  temporary  use  or  stationing  of 
any  military  submarines  on  the  seabed  or 
subsoil  of  ocean  space  if  such  submarines 
are  not  primarily  designed  or  intended  for 
use  or  stationing  on  the  seabed  or  subsoil  of 
ocean  space;  or 

"(C)  the  use  or  stationing  of  any  device  on 
or  in  the  seabed  or  subsoil  of  ocean  space 
which  Is  designed  and  intended  for  purposes 
of  submarine  or  weapons  detection,  identifi- 
cation, or  tracking. 

"article  25 

"1.  Each  of  the  States  Parties  to  this  Treaty 
undertakes  to  refrain  from  the  Implacement 
or  installation  on  or  In  the  seabed  or  sub- 
soil of  ocean  space  of  any  objects  containing 
nuclear  weapons  or  any  kinds  of  weapons  of 
mass  destruction,  or  the  stationing  of  such 
weapons  on  or  in  the  seabed  or  subsoil  of 
ocean  space  in  any  other  manner. 

•'2.  Each  of  the  States  Parties  to  this  Treaty 
undertakes  furthermore  to  refrain  from  caus- 
ing, encouraging,  or  In  any  way  participating 
in  the  conduct  of  the  activities  described  In 
paragraph  1  of  this  Article. 
"article  26 

"All  stations,  installations,  equipment,  and 
sea  vehicles,  machines,  and  capsules,  whether 
manned  or  unmanned,  on  the  seabed  or  in 
the  subsoil  of  ocean  space  shall  be  open  to 
representatives  of  other  States  Parties  to  the 
Treaty   on  a  basis  of  reciprocity,  but  only 
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with  the  conaent  of  tha  SUte  concerned. 
Such  repreeenUUve*  shall  give  rea»on*ble 
Advance  noUce  of  a  projected  vlalt  In  order 
that  appropriate  conaultatlonj  may  be  held 
and  that  maximum  precaution*  may  be  taken 
to  aaaure  aafety  and  to  avoid  interference 
with  normal  operation*  in  the  facility  to  be 
vlalted.  All  auch  faclUUea  ahall  be  open  at 
any  time  to  the  Sea  Quard  of  the  United  Na- 
tions referred  to  in  Part  VII  of  this  Treaty, 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil aa  set  forth  In  such  Part. 
"P/urr  V — Reoulatioms  on  th«  Disfosal  or 

Rabioacttv*    Wastk    Matmiai.    in    Ocxan 

Spacc 

"The  disposal  of  radioactive  waste  mate- 
rial in  ocean  space  shall  be  subject  to  safety 
regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency,  in  co*"^ 
tatlon  with  the  licensing  authority  referred 
to  in  Article  13  of  this  Treaty. 

"A«TICLS    28 

•In  the  event  of  the  conclusion  of  any 
other  International  agreements  concerning 
the  use  of  nuclear  energy.  Including  the  dis- 
posal of  radioactive  waste  material,  to  which 
all  of  the  SUtea  Parties  to  the  Treaty  are 
parties,  the  rules  established  under  such 
agreements  sfiall  apply  in  ocean  space. 

"Pa«t  VI — LiMrrs  of  Continbntai.  Shklf 
"A*nci^  a» 

"In  order  to  assure  freedom  of  the  ex- 
ploration and  exploltaUon  of  ocean  space 
and  Its  resources  as  provided  in  this  Treaty, 
there  la  a  clear  necessity  that  fixed  limits 
must  be  set  for  defining  the  outer  bounda- 
ries of  the  conUnenUl  shelf  of  coastal  States. 
For  the  purpose  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Treaty,  the  term  "continental  shelf"  is  used 
aa  referring  la)  to  the  seabed  and  subsoil 
of  the  submarine  areas  adjacent  to  the  coast 
but  outside  the  area  of  the  territorial  sea 
to  a  depth  of  600  metres,  and  (b)  to  the 
seabed  and  subsoil  of  similar  submarine 
areas  adjacent  to  the  coasts  of  Islands.  Rec- 
ognizing the  desirability  of  achieving  agree- 
ment on  unsettled  questions  relaUng  to  de- 
fining the  bouridarles  of  the  continental 
shelf.  States  Parties  to  the  Treaty  undertake 
to  accept  any  agreements  which  may  be 
reached  in  the  event  a  conference  Is  con- 
vened to  consider  such  questions  as  provided 
for  in  Article  13  of  the  ConvenUon  on  the 
Continental  Shelf,  adopted  at  Geneva  on  29 
April  1968:  and  any  agreement  so  reached 
shall  become  effective  for  purposes  of  this 
Treaty  when  approved  by  the  conference. 
"Pa«t  VII — Sea  Guard 

"A«nCL«    30 

"In  order  to  promote  the  objectives  and 
ensure  the  observance  of  the  provisions  set 
forth  in  this  Treaty,  States  Parties  to  the 
Treaty  agree  that  there  shall  be  establlahed 
as  a  permanent  force  a  Sea  Guard  of  the 
United  Nations  which  may  take  such  action 
as  may  be  necessary  to  maintain  and  en- 
force International  compliance  with  these 
principles. 

"AJITKXX    31 

"The  Sea  Guard  shall  be  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Security  Council  of  the  United 
Nations,  In  consultation  with  the  licensing 
authority  referred  to  In  Article  12  of  this 
Treaty  Paragraph  3  of  Article  27  of  the  Char- 
ter of  the  United  Nations  shall  be  applicable 
to  decisions  of  the  Sectirlty  Council  made 
with  reepect  to  the  Sea  Guard.  The  Ucenslng 
authority  shall  be  reaponsible  under  the  Se- 
curity Council  for  the  supervision  of  the  Sea 
Guard  In  connection  with  the  performance 
by  the  Sea  Guard  of  such  duties  as  the  li- 
censing authority  may  deem  appropriate  to 
assign  or  delegate  to  the  Sea  Guard  for  pur- 
poses of  the  Implementation  of  Part  in  of 
this  Treaty. 

"AmCLZ  32 

"States  Parties  to  the  Treaty  are  encour- 
aged to  provide  to  the  Sea  Guard  such  per- 


sonnel and  suitable  scientific  and  sea  patrol 
vessels  aa  are  necessary  for  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  the  Sea  Guard. 
"Pa«t    vni— National    Laws    To    Applt    to 
Croces  IK  Ocean  Space  Pending  Interna- 
tional AoaaxMENT  on   Code  op  Criminal 
Law 

"articlr  32 

"Pending  agreement  upon  an  international 
code  of  law  governing  criminal  activities  in 
ocean  space  and  the  Institution  of  an  ap- 
propriate tribunal  with  Jurisdiction  over  vio- 
lations of  such  code  of  law.  personnel  of 
States  Parties  to  the  Treaty  and  non-gov- 
ernmental entitles  of  States  Parties  and  In- 
ternational organizations  engaged  In  activ- 
ities of  exploration  or  exploitation  in  ocean 
space  shall  be  subject  only  to  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  State  of  which  they  are  nationals 
or  the  State  which  bears  responsibility  for 
their  activities  In  respect  of  all  acts  or  omis- 
sions occurring  while  they  are  In  ocean  space, 
unless  othsrwlse  provided  for  by  Interna- 
tional law  or  in  this  Treaty. 

"Part  IX— Final  Articles 

"article    34 

"1.  The  provisions  of  thla  Treaty  shall  ap- 
ply to  the  activities  of  SUtes  Parties  to  the 
Treaty  in  the  exploration  and  exploitation 
of  ocean  space,  whether  such  activities  are 
carrted  on  by  a  single  State  Party  to  the 
Treaty  or  Jointly  with  other  States.  Including 
cases  where  they  are  carried  on  within  the 
framework  of  international  inter-govern- 
mental organizations. 

"2.  Any  practical  questions  arUlng  In  con- 
nection with  activities  carried  on  by  inter- 
national inter-governmental  organizations 
In  the  exploration  and  exploitation  of  ocean 
space,  shall  be  resolved  by  the  States  Parties 
to  the  Treaty  either  with  the  appropriate 
International  organization  or  with  one  or 
more  States  memljers  of  that  international 
organization,  which  are  Parties  to  this 
Treaty. 

"ARTICIX   39 

"1.  This  Treaty  shall  be  open  to  all  States 
for  signature.  Any  State  which  does  not 
sign  this  Treaty  before  tu  entry  Into  force 
In  accordance  with  paragraph  3  of  this 
Article  may  accede  to  It  at  any  time. 

"2.  This  Treaty  shall  be  subject  to  ratifica- 
tion by  signatory  States.  InstrumenU  of  rati- 
fication and  Instruments  of  accession  shall 
be  deposited  with  the  Governments  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland, 
and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 
which  are  hereby  designated  the  Depositary 
Governments. 

"3.  This  Treaty  ahall  enter  into  force  upon 
the  deposit  of  instruments  of  ratification  by 
ten  Governments  Including  the  Govern- 
ments designated  as  Depositary  Governments 
under  this  Treaty. 

"4.  For  States  whose  Inatrtunents  of  ratifi- 
cation or  accession  are  deposited  subsequent 
to  the  entry  Into  force  of  this  Treaty,  It  shall 
enter  into  force  on  the  date  of  the  deposit 
of  their  Instruments  of  ratification  or  acces- 
sion. 

"5.  The  Depositary  Governments  shall 
promptly  Inform  all  signatory  and  acceedlng 
States  of  the  date  of  each  signature,  the  date 
of  deposit  of  each  instrument  of  ratification 
of  and  accession  to  this  Treaty,  the  date  of 
Its  entry  Into  force  and  other  notices. 

"6.  This  Treaty  shall  be  registered  by  the 
Depositary  Governments  pursuant  to  Arti- 
cle 102  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  NaUona. 

"ARTICLE   36 

"Any  State  Party  to  the  Treaty  may  pro- 
pose amendments  to  thla  Treaty.  Amend- 
ments shall  enter  Into  force  for  each  State 
Party  to  the  Treaty  accepting  the  amend- 
ments upon  their  acceptance  by  a  majority 
of  the  SUtes  Parties  to  the  Treaty  and  there- 
after for  each  remaining  State  Party  to  the 
Treaty  on  the  date  of  acceptance  by  it. 


"ARTICU    »T 

"Any  SUte  Party  to  the  Treaty  may  give 
notice  of  lU  withdrawal  from  the  Treaty  one 
year  after  Its  entry  Into  force  by  written 
notification  to  the  Depositary  Governments. 
Such  withdrawal  shall  take  effect  one  year 
from  the  date  of  receipt  of  this  notification. 

"ARTICLE    38 

"This  Treaty,  of  which  the  English,  Rus- 
sian, French,  Spanish.  Chinese,  and  Arabic 
texts  are  equally  authentic,  shall  be  de- 
posited In  the  archives  of  the  Depositary 
Governments.  Duly  certified  copies  of  this 
Treaty  shall  be  transmitted  by  the  Deposit- 
ary Governments  to  the  Governments  of  the 
signatory  and  acceding  States. 

"In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned,  duly 
authorized,  have  signed  this  Treaty. 

"Done  In  triplicate,  at  the  capital  cities  of 
the  Depositary  Governments  at  Washington, 
Moscow,  and  London,  this day  of 


one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
"For  the  United  States  of  America : 
"For  the  Union  of  Soviet  Soclali»t  Repub- 
lics: 

"For  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland." 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  March  5,  1968,  he  present- 
ed to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  1727.  An  act  to  authorize  the  consolida- 
tion and  use  of  funds  arising  from  Judg- 
menu  in  favor  of  the  Apache  Tribe  of  the 
Mescalero  Reservation  and  each  of  the  con- 
stituent groups;  and 

S.  1831.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  exchange  certain  property 
at  Acadia  National  Park  in  Maine  with  the 
owner  of  certain  property  adjacent  to  the 
park. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINATION 
BEFORE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JU- 
DICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nomination  has  been  referred 
to  and  is  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary : 

James  E.  Atwood,  of  Washington,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal,  eastern  district  of  Wash- 
ington, term  of  4  years,  vice  Daniel  T. 
Donavan,  resigned. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, notice  is  hereby  given  to  all  per- 
sons interested  in  this  nomination  to 
file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on  or 
before  Tuesday,  March  12,  1968,  any  rep- 
resentations or  objections  they  may  wish 
to  present  concerning  the  above  nomina- 
tion, with  a  further  statement  whether 
it  is  their  intention  to  appear  at  any 
hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 
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LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  be  excused  from 
attendance  of  the  sessions  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  week  because  of  a  death 
in  the  family.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Hollingl-  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, leave  Is  granted. 


OBJECTION  TO  COMMITTEES 
MEETING 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ought 
to  make  manifest  now.  for  the  Record, 


that  if  there  are  any  requests  for  com- 
mittees to  meet.  I  would  feel  constrained 
to  object  in  order  to  make  sure  that  there 
Is  a  quorum. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LETTER  FROM  VIETNAM 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  in  1966, 
Octorara  High  School,  in  Atglen,  near 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  was  host  to  Jackie  The,  a 
Vietnamese  schoolgirl  who  came  to  spend 
her  junior  year  there  as  an  American 
Field  Service  exchange  student.  Jackie 
endeared  herself  to  her  classmates  and 
to  her  American  "parents,"  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lester  Trout,  of  Parkesburg,  Pa,  She 
maintained  strong  ties  with  her  many 
friends  in  the  United  States  and  hoped 
to  return  to  attend  an  American  uni- 
versity. 

Last  week  her  American  "parents"  re- 
ceived a  poignant  letter  from  Jackie, 
written  from  Saigon  during  the  height  of 
the  recent  attack.  The  picture  drawn  by 
this  sensitive  and  perceptive  girl  demon- 
strates the  tragic  jiersonal  consequences 
of  the  Vietnam  war  and  is  reminiscent 
of  the  writing  of  Anne  Frank,  the  young 
chronicler  of  an  earlier  war.  The  letter 
moved  me  deeply,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  it  printed  in  the  Record, 
together  with  the  letter  to  me  from  her 
social  studies  teacher,  Mr.  Robert  Epler, 
and  the  newsstory  from  the  Lancaster 
Intelligencer  Journal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

OcTORARA  Area  High  School. 
Atglen,  Pa.,  February  27, 1968. 
Hon.  Joseph  Clark,         1 
U.S.  Senate.  \ 

Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senatcir  Clark:  Two  years  ago, 
Jackie  The  spent  eleven  months  with  us  as 
an  American  Field  Service  exchange  student 
from  the  Republic  of  Viet  Nam.  Her  sparkling 
personality  won  her  hundreds  of  friends  in 
.school  and  community.  She  was  filled  with 
hope  for  the  future  and  spoke  often  of  com- 
ing back  to  this  country  as  a  college  student. 

This  past  weekend,  Jackie's  American 
"parents" — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lester  Trout  of 
Parkesburg — received  a  letter  from  Jackie.  I 
cannot  find  the  proper  adjectives  to  describe 
it.  I  am  enclosing  a  photo-copy  of  the  letter 
and  an  article  from  this  morning's  Lancaster 
Intelligencer  Journal  for  your  pertisal.  I  am 
sure  that  you  will  be  as  touched  by  it  as  so 
many  of  us  here  at  Octorara. 

My  purpose  in  addressing  you  is  twofold. 
First.  I  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  some- 
how share  this  letter  with  your  colleagues. 
Hawk,  Dove,  or  In-between — everyone  sooner 
or  later  will  have  to  face  up  to  the  heavy 
burden  of  what  the  future  holds  for  the 
thousands  and  thousands  of  Jackles  in  Viet 
Nam. 

Second,  what  can  I  do  to  help  bring  this 
girl  out  of  her  nightmare  and  Into  college 
setting  her  American  "sisters"  now  enjoy? 
Any  suggestions  would  be  appreciated  tre- 


mendously by  Jackie's  many  friends.  Please 
help  us. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  E.  Epler, 
Head.  Social  Studies  Department. 

Saigon.  February  19, 1968. 

Dear  Mother:  I  guess  you  have  heard 
about  what's  going  on  here.  I  am  all  right. 
There  Is  a  God.  When  It  happened  I  was  at 
my  grandparents'  for  the  Tet.  It  was  two 
horrible  weeks.  We  were  caught  in  the  mid  of 
the  firing.  I  could  see  the  bullets  flying  In 
the  house,  through  the  rooms.  I  thought  I'd 
never  be  able  to  survive.  Finally  the  calm  re- 
turned and  we  decided  to  go  back  to  Saigon. 
There  was  fighting  all  over  the  country  so 
all  the  roads  were  cut  off.  Fortunately,  a 
friend  of  ours  (a  captain)  managed  to  get 
us  on  a  boat  (Navy)  and  we  went  halfway 
that  way.  Arrived  In  My  Tho  at  12  p.m.  We 
couldn't  leave  the  port  because  of  the  cur- 
few so  we  had  to  stay  there  till  morning.  I 
didn't  feel  the  fatigue  then — the  next  day 
we  went  to  a  relative's  home  while  dad  went 
looking  for  a  friend  of  the  captain.  That  guy 
turned  out  to  be  a  real  nice  man.  He  put  us 
on  an  Army  truck  along  with  lots  of  other 
people.  That  truck  and  30  others  were  head- 
ing for  Saigon.  I  thought  we'd  never  arrive 
there.  The  situation  Is  a  little  better  here. 
Houses  are  burned  down.  But,  Mom  we've 
been  home  for  a  week  now  and  this  morning 
right  now,  my  uncle  from  Vinch  Dong  Just 
called.  My  grandfather  was  killed  last  night. 
A  lost  bullet  got  him.  I  cried,  I  still  do,  not 
because  he  died  (everyone  has  to,  sometime) 
but  because  of  the  way  he  died.  He  didn't 
have  to  suffer  such  a  violent  and  dramatic 
death.  I  don't  want  to  think  of  what  my 
grandmother  has  been  going  through.  My 
heart  grieves  for  her  all  by  herself  In  that 
gloomy  big  house,  no  electricity,  not  one  of 
us  to  comfort  her.  All  strangers  around  her. 
I  know  mother  will  want  to  go  back  there  for 
the  funeral  but  It's  Impossible.  I  hate  war. 
Why?  So  many  people  are  experiencing  the 
same  thing  as  we  are.  Mothers  seeing  their 
children  killed,  burned  in  front  of  them  or 
burled  alive. 

i  know  I  will  never,  never  forget  all  those 
screaming,  weeping  people.  I  belong  to  them 
now.  I  have  never  lost  someone  dear  to  me 
before.  I  know  how  much  It  hurts  now.  I 
can't  think,  I  Just  feel  and  act.  If  the  ruin 
of  this  country  can  bring  peace  to  the  rest  of 
the  world — I  am  ready  to  receive  it,  and  I 
know  a  lot  people  feel  the  same  way  too. 
I  wish  the  next  generation  of  the  world  will 
not  know  the  meaning  of  that  horrible  word 
WAR — I  won't  tell  you  about  all  the  ugly 
things  that  are  happening.  They  are  too 
ugly  all  the  other  nights  we  have  been 
watching  the  news  on  TV  when  I  saw  the 
scene  of  so  many  people  running  out  of  their 
homes  on  fire,  weeping,  my  heart  felt  a  pain 
for  them.  But  now  that  I  have  lost  someone 
too  I  cry  with  them  In  front  of  so  much 
misery. 

I  can't  tell  you  how  I  feel  but  mother  your 
Jackie  Is  very  unhappy  right  now  when  I 
think  of  It  I  sometimes  want  to  help,  to  stay 
here  where  the  fighting  Is,  but  sometimes  I 
feel  like  going  crazy,  then  I  Just  have  one 
thought  remaining.  I  must  get  out  of  here, 
away  from  all  that.  I  know  that  I  will  leave 
Saigon  this  year,  for  what  destination  I  don't 
know  yet.  I  also  know  my  parents  are  stay- 
ing for  my  grandmother,  my  sister  and  her 
family  too.  I  know  I  want  to  go,  because  I 
am  Just  a  regular  human  girl.  I  am  afraid 
and  if  I  had  all  the  courage  to  stay  I  know 
my  parents  won't  let  me — they  prefer  to 
know  me  lar  but  safe.  I  don't  want  to  think 
of  what  and  how  I'll  feel  then  for  the  past 
week  I  have  tried  not  to  think  going  from 
novels  on  to  novels  and  watching  TV. 

Mother,  it  may  seem  silly  but  you  won't 
hear  from  me  for  a  long  time  yet  (probably) 


and  who  knows  what  Is  going  to  come.  Juat 
remember  I  love  you  all. 

Jackie. 

Teenager  Who  Studied  Here — Bombs  and 
Bttllets  Crush  Girl's  Hopes 

Bombs  and  bullets  destroy  men  and  build- 
ings; they  also  crush  hopes. 

The  hopes  of  Jackie  The,  an  18-year-old 
Vietnamese  girl,  may  have  collapsed  In  the 
violence  of  a  war  which  left  her  grandfather 
lying  dead  In  a  tiny  South  Vietnamese  village. 

DREAM   OP  returning 

Jackie  had  a  dream — a  dream  of  attending 
college  in  America.  She  had  harboured  her 
dream  since  1965  when  she  spent  11  months 
In  Parkesburg  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lester  J. 
Trout  and  their  five  children. 

After  returning  to  her  home  In  Saigon  In 
July  1966  Jackie's  letters  to  the  Trouts  had 
bubbled  enthusiastically  with  her  plans  f<M: 
college  in  America  if  she  could  get  in. 

grandfather  killed 

Her  last  letter,  dated  Feb.  19  mentioned 
only  the  horrors  of  war  and  death,  not  the 
hopes  of  college. 

Jackie's  grandfather  died  in  the  massive 
communist  offensive  during  the  Vietnamese 
holiday  season,  called  Tet. 

"Grandfather  was  killed  last  night,"  she 
wrote.  "A  lost  bullet  got  him.  I  cried,  I  stUl 
do." 

Describing  the  scenes  of  war,  the  5'3"  Viet- 
namese high  school  student  wrote  with  her 
pen  the  anguish  she  felt  In  her  heart: 

"I  know  I  will  never,  never  forget  those 
screaming,  weeping  people.  I  belong  to  them 
now.  I  have  never  lost  someone  dear  to  me 
before.  I  know  how  much  it  hurts  now." 

And  then  in  her  precise  handwriting  came 
a  bleak  plUlosophy:  "I  can't  think,  I  Just  feel 
and  act.  If  the  ruin  of  this  country  (South 
Vietnam)  can  bring  peace  to  the  rest  of  the 
world — I  am  ready  to  receive  It." 

Lester  Trout,  an  employe  of  Lukens  Steel, 
said  he  thought  Jackie  had  lost  hope.  Mrs. 
Trout  wasn't  sure  what  to  think.  The  fam- 
ily had  cried  v/hen  Jackie's  letter  arrived. 

Dark-haired  Jackie,  only  15  years  old,  had 
arrived  In  Parkesburg  in  June  1965  to  attend 
Octoraro  Area  High  School  under  the  Amer- 
ican Field  Service  program. 

loved    AMERICA 

She  had  plunged  Into  the  American  way 
of  life  without  hesitation,  said  Mrs.  Trout. 
She  saw  her  first  snowfall  and  loved  it;  she 
watched  television  and  especially  liked,  of 
all  things,  catsup. 

"She  was  Just  a  typical  teenager  and 
quickly  became  a  real  member  of  our  fam- 
ily," said  Mrs.  Trout.  "Everyone  liked  her." 

After  doing  well  at  high  school  while  tak- 
ing a  full  load  of  11th  and  12th  grade 
courses.  Jackie  returned  to  Saigon  to  Join 
her  parents  and  complete  her  last  two  years 
at  a  French  Catholic  high  school. 

The  Communists  surged  into  South  Viet- 
nam In  January  1968  while  Jackie  was  vis- 
iting her  grandparents  north  of  Saigon.  Her 
quick,  tight  phrases  tell  the  story. 

TWO  horrible  weeks 

"I  am  all  right.  There  is  a  God.  It  was 
two  horrible  weeks." 

Jackie,  her  parents  and  grandparents 
were  caught  in  the  middle  of  the  firing. 

"I  could  see  the  bullets  fiylng  In  the 
house,  through  the  rooms."  she  wrote,  "and 
I  thought  I'd  never  be  able  to  survive." 

They  did  survive,  however,  and  returned 
to  Saigon  with  difficulty.  Then  news  came 
of  her  grandfather's  death. 

Jackie  wrote  of  trying  not  to  think  of  her 
grandmother  grieving  alone  for  her  dead 
husband  "all  by  herself  In  that  big  gloomy 
house  with  no  one  to  comfort  her." 

The  letter,  written  in  desperation,  written 
by  a  stranger  to  horror,  told  of  "Mothers 
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BMlng  their  children  killed  .  .  .  people  run- 
ning out  of  their  homes  on  flre.  weeping." 

The  letter — a  tirade  against  war — contin- 
ued and  she  added,  "I  wish  the  next  gen- 
eration win  not  know  the  horrible  meaning 
of  that  horrible  word  WAR." 

Jackie's  final  paragraphs  reflected  confu- 
sion about  her  future  and  also  fear:  "I  have 
tried  not  to  think." 

ntlKNDS    miGHTENm 

The  last  line  scared  Mrs.  Trout.  It  read 
"It  may  seem  silly  but  you  won't  hear  from 
me  for  a  long  while  and  who  knows  what  Is 
going  to  come.  Remember.  I  love  you  all." 

A  long  way  from  the  spacious  Trout  home 
In  Parke«burg,  where  two  of  Lester  Trout's 
four  daughters  are  In  college.  Is  Jackie  The. 
Her  plans  have  become  tangled  by  war. 

"I  know  Jackie's  mother  wants  her  to 
come  here,"  said  Mrs.  Trout.  "Her  mother's 
only  concern  in  her  letters  has  been  for 
Jackie  and  her  safety." 

Mr.  Trout  added,  "Wed  do  Just  about 
anything  to  get  her  over  here  and  Into  a 
college — even  pay  part  of  her  way  if  neces- 
sary." 

For  Jackie's  sake.  Trout  hopes  he  gets  the 
chance. 

MANSFIELD:  A  PROPHET  TO 
LISTEN   TO 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  per- 
ceptive and  able  columnist  Clayton 
Prltchey  yesterday  wrote  a  magnificent 
column  entitled  "MANSFraLD:  A  Prophet 
To  Listen  To."  The  column  points  out 
how  wise — and  for  how  long  a  period — 
the  majority  leader  has  been  In  his  quiet 
but  effective  way  with  respect  to  our 
policy  In  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  column  entitled 
•'Mansfield:  A  Prophet  To  Listen  To." 
written  by  Clayton  Prltchey.  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  and  I  declare  for  the  Rec- 
ord that  I  wholeheartedly  support  the 
position  of  the  majority  leader  with  re- 
spect to  Vietnam. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Mansfuxo:   a  PaoPHrr  To  Listxn  To 
(By  Clayton  Prltchey) 

Washington. — In  Washington  there  Is  one 
man  who  from  the  beginning  has  been  un- 
cannily right  about  U.S.  Involvement  In  Viet- 
nam, but  who.  even  though  his  advice  has 
been  disregarded,  continues  to  give  President 
Johnson  his  loyal  and  generous  support. 

Senator  Mike  Mansfield  (D.-Mont.)  the 
modest  Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate,  Is  liv- 
ing proof  that  all  Presidents  get  good  as  well 
as  bad  advice,  and  If  they  choose  the  latter 
they  have  only  themselves  to  blame.  Presi- 
dents Elsenhower  and  Kennedy  listened  to 
Mansfield  on  Vietnam.  So  at  first  did  John- 
son— until  he  decided  the  generals  knew 
better. 

There  Is  no  great  mystery  about  Mansfield's 
prescience.  He  Is  so  self-effacing  that  few 
Americans  know  that  he  was  an  Asian  scholar 
before  going  Into  public  life,  and  even  as  a 
member  of  the  House  he  was  regarded  as  the 
best  informed  man  in  Congress  on  Far  East 
affairs.  He  Is  also  well-travelled  In  the  are*, 
and  has  personally  known  nearly  all  the 
oriental  leaders  of  his  time. 

In  his  serene,  unaggressive  way  he  has  for 
14  years  been  trying  to  teach  the  American 
people,  and  their  various  Presidents,  the 
facts  of  life  about  Asia,  and  Vietnam  In 
particular.  His  message  has  always  been  that 
the  U.S.  must  rely  on  political  rather  than 
military  means  to  achieve  Its  objectives  In 
that  part  of  the  world. 

Hence.  It  Is  now  no  s'jrprlse  to  hear  the 


leader  of  the  Senate  plead  with  his  good 
friend,  Lyndon  Johnson,  to  "escalate  our 
peace  efforts"  Instead  of  our  military  In- 
volvement. Like  U  Thant,  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  U.N..  he  believes  the  key  to  peace 
is  suspension  of  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam. 

"There  Is  no  obligation  to  continue  to  pour 
out  the  blood  and  resources  of  this  nation 
until  South  Vietnam  Is  made  safe  for  one 
Vietnamese  faction  or  another,"  he  says. 
"On  the  contrary,  there  Is  an  obligation  to 
the  people  of  the  U.S.  to  conserve  that  blood 
and  those  resources,  and.  to  the  people  of 
Vietnam,  there  Is  an  obligation  to  avoid  the 
destruction  of  their  land  and  society  even 
in  the  name  of  saving  them." 

Tet  what  he  says  falls  on  deaf  Presiden- 
tial ears,  even  though  he  has  been  consis- 
tently right  and  even  though  he  was  John- 
son's own  choice  for  Majority  Leader. 
Instead,  the  President  listens  only  to  those 
who  have  had  an  unbroken  record  of  being 
wrong.  There  could  hardly  be  a  better  in- 
sight into  the  Chief  Executive's  frame  of 
mind. 

Only  a  few  months  after  Vietnam  was  par- 
titioned at  the  1954  Geneva  Conference. 
Mansfield  was  already  warning  that  U.S.  suc- 
cess depended  on  fostering  a  popular  Saigon 
government  capable  of  Introducing  social  re- 
form, eliminating  graft  and  corruption,  and 
winning  the  support  of  the  people 

Elsenhower,  then  President,  adopted  this 
line  In  a  letter  to  President  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem, 
in  which  he  promised  economic,  but  not 
mlUUry,  aid,  but  only  on  the  condition  that 
Diem  would  institute  domestic  reforms. 
Diem,  however,  turned  to  tyranny,  and  was 
assassinated  by  his  own  generals  in  1963. 

Mansfield  foresaw  his  probable  downfall, 
and  predicted  that  the  "substitute  govern- 
ment"  would  not  be  "the  kind  of  government 
which  will  be  generally  supported  by  the 
Vietnamese  people."  In  that  eventuality,  he 
said,  the  continuing  intervention  by  the 
U.S.  would  be  "unwarranted  and  Inexcus- 
able".  How  could  anyone  have  called  the 
shots  better  than  that? 

In  recent  years  his  diagnosis  has  been 
equally  exact.  From  the  first  he  challenged 
the  belief  of  the  military  that  North  Viet- 
nam could  be  brought  to  Its  knees  by  bomb- 
ing. He  predicted  that  it  would  Instead  en- 
large the  war  and  Inspire  Hanoi  to  greater 
efforts. 

Everybody  can  now  see  that  the  Adminis- 
tration's claims  of  imminent  victory  were 
hollow,  but  Mansfield  was  questioning  this  In 
his  courteous,  quiet  way  as  long  ago  as  last 
summer,  "The  fact  Is."  said  Mansfield  on 
July  11.  "that  reports  of  progress  are  strewn, 
like  burned  out  tanks,  all  along  the  road 
which  has  led  this  nation  evermore  deeply 
into  Vietnam  and  Southeast  Asia  during  the 
past  decade  and  a  half." 

Anticipating  further  U.S.  escalation  of  the 
war.  Mansfield  says  the  .American  people 
should  ask  themselves  at  what  point  the  con- 
flict "becomes  wholly  an  American  war 
against  all  Vietnam,  becomes  a  war  In  Korea. 
becomes  a  war  in  the  Formosa  Straits,  be- 
comes a  war  with  China. "  It  Is  a  good  ques- 
tion, by  a  good  man.  and  self-preeervatlon 
alone  suggests  that  It  deserves  respectful 
consideration. 


THE  CIVIL  RIGHTS  BILL 

AMENDMENT    NO.    SSS 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  I  may  have  the  right  to  withdraw 
temporarily  from  consideration  the 
amendment  which  I  called  up  on  yes- 
terday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate is  still  conducting  morning  business. 
The  unfinished  business  has  not  been  laid 
before  the  Senate. 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  inquire  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  whether  he  plans  to  offer  the 
amendment  again  since  I  had  an  iden- 
tical amendment  which  I  Introduced  be- 
fore the  Senator  introduced  his  amend- 
ment, and  we  joined  together.  I  would 
not  like  to  agree  to  a  withdrawal  of  the 
amendment  until  I  have  an  agreement 
as  to  when  it  Is  coming  up. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  would 
be  out  of  order  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, is  there  further  morning  busi- 
ness? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRESS  COVERAGE  AND  THE  DE- 
GREE OF  CENSORSHIP  FOR  THE 
VIETNAM  WAR 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  question  of  press  coverage,  and  the 
degree  of  censorship  for  the  Vietnam 
war,  is  a  persistent  and  troublesome 
problem. 

It  Is  Important  that  the  American 
people  have  as  much  information  as  pos- 
sible regarding  the  Vietnam  war — ac- 
curate Information.  It  is  also  important 
that  information  that  can  be  used  by 
the  enemy  to  the  detriment  of  our  troops 
be  withheld. 

The  question  is  how  to  strike  a  bal- 
ance. 

The  U.S.  command  In  Saigon  has 
clamped  down  on  the  reporting  of  the 
information  on  hits,  the  damage  inflicted, 
and  the  number  of  casualties  resulting 
from  enemy  attacks  on  fixed  targets, 
Khesanh  being  the  foremost  example. 
This  position  makes  sense. 

Some  correspondents,  I  feel,  have 
gone  beyond  the  call  of  duty  in  discuss- 
ing the  state  of  morale  among  the  men 
awaiting  attack  at  Khesanh.  in  reporting 
on  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the 
defenses  there,  and  saegestlng  enemy 
plans  of  attack  that  might  succeed  in 
overrunning  the  outpost.  Such  reporting 
as  this  can  be  helpful  to  the  enemy  and 
hurtful  to  our  own  troops  without  con- 
tributing much  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
American  people. 

The  public  Is  justifiably  concerned  as 
to  whether  they  are  getting  the  facts  as 
to  conditions  in  Vietnam  and  the  status 
of  the  war.  I  feel  it  important  that  the 
American  people  have  the  facts. 

For  example,  the  total  casualties 
should  be  made  known,  but  not  neces- 
sarily at  precisely  what  outposts  those 
casualties  occurred:  the  morale  of  the 
troops  as  a  whole  Is  a  subject  In  which 
the  American  p>eople  are  vitally  inter- 
ested, but  to  report  the  morale  problems 
at  a  speciflc  base  could  cause  the  enemy 
to  strike;  to  report  the  weaknesses  of  the 
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defenses  at  a  particular  battle  point  and 
to  suggest  the  course  of  action  the  enemy 
might  take  in  overrunning  the  post  seems 
to  me  to  be  doing  our  men  a  disservice. 

So  as  I  see  it,  in  the  type  of  war  we 
have  In  Vietnam,  the  news  media  should 
voluntarily  show  greater  restraint  in 
what  they  report,  and  the  military  com- 
mand is  justified  In  laying  down  reason- 
able restrictions  dealing  with  areas 
which  are  under  Imminent  enemy  attack. 

The  problem  is  compounded,  however, 
by  the  fact  that  the  administration — and 
the  Department  of  Defense  in  particu- 
lar—.-has  attempted  to  manage  the  news 
so  often  that  it  makes  the  American  pub- 
lic hesitant  to  endorse  or  even  accept 
Vietnam  censorship.  I  feel,  however,  that 
it  Is  justified— and  in  the  best  Interest  of 
both  the  American  people  and  our 
troops — to  accept  the  limited  censorship 
Imposed  by  the  Saigon  command  dealing 
with  specific  matters  at  advanced  U.S. 
bases  subject  to  enemy  attack. 

Unfortunately,  because  of  the  adminis- 
tration's past  record,  many  will  suspect 
that  the  order  was  issued  for  political 
reasons  at  a  time  when  the  facts  have 
not  substantiated  the  optimism  being 
voiced  by  top  administration  officials. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch  of  March 
2.  1968.  entitled  "Limited  Censorship 
Justified";  an  editorial  from  the  Harrl- 
.sonburg  Daily  News-Record  of  March  2, 
1968,  entitled  "Unfortunate  Timing"; 
and  an  editorial  from  the  Washington 
Sunday  Star  of  March  3.  1968,  entitled 
"The  Press  in  Vietnam:  Freedom  or 
Folly?" 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Richmond  Tlmes-Dlspatch.  Mar. 

2,  1968] 

Limited  Censorship  Justified 

The  decision  by  the  U.S.  command  In 
Saigon  to  censor  casualty  figures  and  other 
Information  which  might  be  valuable  to  the 
enemy  makes  sense.  The  new  rules,  as  spelled 
out  by  the  command's  chief  of  Informa- 
tion. Brio.  Gen.  Winani  Sidle,  would  In- 
volve a  more  limited  form  of  censorship  than 
that  Imposed  during  World  War  II  or  the 
Korean  War. 

Specifically,  they  would  apply  only  In  the 
case  of  enemy  attacks  on  fixed  American 
bases,  and  the  Information  that  would  be 
withheld  would  be  the  exact  number  of 
casualties  and  the  precise  damage  Inflicted 
on  aircraft  and  other  equipment. 

In  some  cases,  such  Information  could 
clearly  help  the  enemy  to  assess  the  effective- 
ness of  his  attacks,  and  to  Inflict  more  effi- 
cient and  brutal  damage  in  the  future.  Take, 
for  example,  the  current  battle  at  Khe  Sanh. 
where  our  beleaguered  Marines  are  sur- 
rounded by  the  enemy  and  the  landing  of 
reinforcements  Is  plainly  visible. 

In  such  a  situation,  it  would  be  fairly  sim- 
ple for  the  Viet  Cong  to  make  an  accurate 
assessment  of  the  size  and  strength  of  our 
forces  If  It  had  access  to  casualty  and  dam- 
age figures.  Without  such  Information,  It 
would  have  to  guess  whether  the  reinforce- 
ments, which  are  visible,  have  compensated 
for  losses  fully,  or  only  partially,  or  In- 
creased our  strength. 

If  the  new  restrictions  on  Information 
are  limited  to  situations  such  as  this,  the 
censorship  would  amount  to  withholding 
details  which  could  be  useful  to  the  enemy. 
All  the  facts  do  not  have  to  be  made  public 
Instantly.  Censorship  must  not  be  used,  how- 


ever, as  an  excuse  to  conceal  bad  news  from 
the  public — which  has  been  misled  all  too 
often  In  the  past  about  this  war. 

The  fact  that  the  administration — and  the 
Pentagon  In  particular — has  attempted  to 
"manage"  the  news  so  often  makes  us  ra- 
ther hesitant  to  endorse  the  new  policy.  How- 
ever, it  can  be  Justified  under  the  terms 
which  have  been  spelled  out  by  the  Saigon 
command. 

[From  the  Harrisonburg  (Va.)   Dally  News- 
Record.  Mar.  2.  1968] 

Unfortunate  Timing 

U.S.  casualties  sustained  in  enemy  attacks 
on  American  bases  and  airfields  will  no  longer 
be  released  to  the  press. 

Gen.  William  C.  Westmoreland's  order  to 
that  effect  was  released  by  Saigon  head- 
quarters on  Monday.  Newspaper  and  tele- 
vision correspondents  professed  to  be 
shocked.  For  the  past  four  years  the  Vietnam 
war  had  been  reported  in  blow-by-blow 
fashion  with  no  attempt  by  the  military  to 
Interfere. 

"The  rationale  behind  this  (new)  pol- 
icy," said  a  spokesman  for  the  general,  "Is 
to  deny  the  enemy  information  of  Intelli- 
gence value  on  which  he  can  ba,se  subsequent 
attacks." 

That  makes  sense.  But  the  question  arises: 
why  wasn't  it  done  before,  and  for  the  same 
reason? 

News  and  other  correspondents  had  cabled 
other  precise  details,  such  as  the  number  of 
shells  lobbed  into  our  military  Installations 
by  the  VC-NV,  the  number  of  U.S.  tanks, 
armored  trucks,  planes  and  'copters  destroyed 
in  speciflc  engagements. 

If  this  would  be  of  advantage  to  the 
enemy  now — as  it  very  well  could  be — why 
wasn't  It  so  over  the  past  four  years? 

There  will  be  speculation  that  the  news 
blackout  was  ordered  because  heavy  cas- 
ualties are  expected  if  and  when  those  40.000 
enemy  troops  stage  their  long  awaited  assault 
on  Khe  Sanh.  Coming  at  this  time,  the  cen- 
sorship order  Is  almost  certain  to  widen  the 
"credibility  gap". 

People  will  suspect  that  the  order  was 
Issued  for  political  reasons,  to  lessen  the  Im- 
pact of  daUy  casualty  figures,  at  a  time  when 
the  administration  has  again  assured  the 
American  people  that  things  are  not  as  black 
as  they  look,  and  that  we  are  certain  to  win, 
in  the  long  run. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Sunday  Star,  Mar.  3, 

1968) 
The  Press  in  V^ietnam  :  Freedom  or  Folly? 

One  of  the  most  troublesome  and  persist- 
ent problems  of  the  undeclared  war  in  Viet- 
nam is  the  problem  of  press  coverage.  It  Is 
a  problem  for  the  newsmen.  It  Is  a  problem 
for  the  military.  It  Is  a  problem  for  the 
administration  In  Washington  and  the  gov- 
ernment In  South  Vietnam.  It  Is,  In  short,  a 
headache  for  everyone  concerned — with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  the  Viet  Cong  strategists. 

Tlie  Issue  has  come  to  a  head  with  the 
recent  concentration  of  enemy  artillery, 
mortars  and  rockets  against  fixed  targets — 
notably  the  Marine  post  at  Khe  Sanh  and 
the  major  air  bases  such  as  Tan  Son  Nhut 
and  Blen  Hoa.  Following  the  \isual  practice 
of  this  censor-free  war.  correspondents  re- 
ported as  fully  as  possible  on  the  actions — 
the  number  of  hits  scored  by  enemy  gunners, 
the  numbers  of  dead  and  wounded,  the  num- 
bers of  aircraft  destroyed  and  put  out  of 
commission.  In  the  case  of  Khe  Sanh.  some 
correspondents  discussed  the  state  of  morale 
among  the  men  awaiting  the  attack,  reported 
on  the  strengths  :ind  weaknesses  of  the 
defenses  and  filled  In  the  wait  by  suggesting 
enemy  plans  of  attack  that  might  succeed  In 
overrunning  the  post. 

Last  week,  the  military  took  action  to  stem 
this  flood  of  aid  and  comfort  that  was  being 
delivered  to  the  enemy  by  the  industrious 


newsmen  on  the  scene.  Official  reports  of  the 
number  of  hits,  the  damage  Inflicted  and 
the  number  of  casualties  resulting  from 
enemy  attacks  on  fixed  targets  would.  It  was 
announced,  henceforth  be  withheld.  Official 
communiques  would  list  damage  and  losses 
simply  as  light,  medium  or  heavy. 

This  very  minor  clampdown  on  the  flow  of 
news  causes  no  problems.  It  Is  unquestion- 
ably the  right — even  the  obligation — of  the 
military  to  withhold  Information  so  patently 
valuable  to  the  enemy.  It  Is  not.  by  a  long 
shot,  censorship  such  as  that  applied  to  news 
reports  during  World  W.nr  II.  when  every 
dispatch  from  a  battle  area  had  to  be  cleared 
before  It  could  be  transmitted.  The  so-called 
"normal  operations"  of  the  Vietnam  war — 
search  and  destroy  patrols  and  the  hit-and- 
run  clashes  with  enemy  ludts — were  unaf- 
fected. Correspondents  were  still  alile  to 
travel  at  will  through  the  w.ir-ravaged 
countryside,  restricted  only  by  the  avall- 
abillty  of  tninsportatlon  and  the  dictates  of 
the  Instinct  for  survival.  Tlie  Vietnam  re- 
porters, who.  like  newsmen  everywhere,  are 
zealous  guardians  of  their  right  to  see  and 
tell,  reacted  with  a  minimum  of  grumbling. 

But  the  military  did  not  let  It  go  at  that. 
They  asked  lor  a  form  of  self-censorship 
on  the  part  of  the  pre-ss  corps.  If,  through 
personal  observation  or  through  conversa- 
tion with  military  personnel  a  reporter 
should  learn  the  exact  damage  inflicted  by 
an  attack  on  a  fixed  base,  he  was  asked 
to  withhold  that  Information.  If  a  vital 
area  of  an  installation  were  hit  by  enemy 
flre — a  communications  shack  or  an  opera- 
tions bunker,  for  example — such  informa- 
tion should  be  withheld. 

On  the  surface,  the.se  requests  seem  reason- 
able enough.  But  Just  beneath  the  surface 
is  the  buljt-ln  certainty  that  "voluntary" 
censorship  will  bring  the  military  and  the 
press  into  sharp  conflict. 

Tliere  are.  to  be  sure,  certain  areas  in 
which  there  can  be  general  agreement.  For 
example,  during  a  recent  mortar  attack  on 
Tan  Son  Nhut  air  base,  a  radio  reporter  on 
the  scene  gave  a  running  account  of  the 
action,  announcing  where  the  incoming 
rounds  were  hitting.  All  the  enemy  gunners 
needed  was  a  transistor  radio,  and  they  were 
supplied  with  a  strategically  placed  spotter 
to  tell  them  exactly  how  to  correct  their  fire 
to  Inflict  the  greatest  possible  damage. 

No  firm  grasp  of  military  Intelligence  is 
necessary  to  understand  the  folly  of  any  such 
activity.  But  Inside  the  boundary  of  such 
extremes  lies  the  great  gray  area  of  con- 
flict of  Interest  between  the  duty  of  the  press 
to  Inform  and  the  duty  of  the  military  to 
withhold  Information  from  the  enemy. 

The  military  knows  that  Hanoi's  intelli- 
gence apparatus  is  capable  of  assembling 
seemingly  innocent  Individual  scraps  of  In- 
formation and  piecing  them  together  Into  a 
meaningful  whole.  They  also  know  that  some 
members  of  the  press  corps — notably  those 
representing  some  foreign  publications — may 
not  be  dedicated  to  the  success  of  the  Ameri- 
can effort. 

The  newsmen,  or  most  of  them,  are  aware 
of  the  potential  Intelligence  value  of  what 
they  write.  But  this  Is  not  their  primary 
area  of  concern.  They  are.  first  and  foremost, 
concerned  with  the  Job  of  Informing  the 
home  office  about  what  Is  happening.  They 
are.  in  many  cases,  in  direct  competition 
with  one  another  to  produce  the  most  In- 
formative and  Interesting  stories  of  the  ac- 
tion. 

The  military  recently  proposed  certain 
broad  ground  rules  for  self-restraint  on  the 
part  of  the  reporters.  An  attempt  to  discuss 
these  guidelines  with  the  press  corps  wound 
up  In  a  shambles  of  confusion  and  Indeci- 
sion. That  session  ended  with  a  promise  that 
more  specific  guidelines  would  be  drawn 
up. 

The  attempt  Is  virtually  certain  to  fall. 
It  win  fall  not  because  the  newsmen  are  un- 
cooperative or  unpatriotic,  or  because  the 
military  is  trying  to  cover  up  or  to  Impose 
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undue  restrtctloiu  on  a  free  preas.  It  wtU  fall 
b«cau«« — even  aaaumlng  the  beet  of  motlvee 
on  the  part  of  both  partlea — their  baalc  In- 
terests are  Incompatible. 

An  appeal  to  the  home  oiBcea  to  ezerclae 
reetralnt  In  the  printing  or  airing  of  news 
detrimental  to  the  United  States  war  effort  Is 
an  equally  forlorn  hope.  The  concept  of  edi- 
torial responslbUlty  Is  a  variable  thln«.  sub- 
ject to  an  Infinite  number  of  Interpreta- 
tions. And  the  inherent  element  of  competi- 
tion In  the  news-gathering  field  la  an  urgent 
spur  to  rush  Into  print — too  urgent  In  many 


The  most  satisfying  solution  from  the  mili- 
tary viewpoint  would  be  complete  battle  zone 
censorship.  It  Is  at  least  arguable  that  such 
a  solution  would  be  In  the  total  naUonal  In- 
terest afl  well.  But  regardless  of  the  merits, 
censorship  In  the  traditional  sense  is  simply 
not  a  practical  possibility  In  Vietnam. 

The  tmpractlcaUty  of  total  censorship  Ilea 
In  the  nature  of  the  war  itself.  It  Is.  In  rela- 
tion to  Its  size,  the  moat  thoroughly  covered 
war  In  the  history  of  human  conflict,  with 
a  press  corps  on  the  scene  numbering  up- 
wards of  500 — one  newsman  for  every  1.000 
American  soldiers — which  would  make  the 
physical  reading  and  censoring  of  eUl  dis- 
patches a  momimental  If  not  a  hopeless  task. 

This:  of  course,  leaves  unanswered  the 
problem  of  cutting  off  the  flow  of  lnf(M7na- 
tlon  that  would  be  helpful  to  the  enemy. 
So  the  military  should  see  what  can  be  done 
by  way  of  drawing  up  more  precise  guide- 
lines. But  the  prospect,  as  seen  from  here.  Is 
considerably  leas  than  hopeful. 


NATION    MADE    SAFER    FROM    THE 
HAZARDS  OF  FIRE 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  a 
year  ago  last  week  I  Introduced  the  Fire 
Research  and  Safety  Act  of  1967.  In  the 
background  was  the  harsh  fact  that 
among  the  major  nations  of  the  world 
the  United  States  has  the  highest  per 
capita  death  rate  from  fires.  And  in  spite 
of  our  vast  technical  know-how,  we  are 
making  no  appreciable  progress  toward 
reducing  the  hazards  of  fires.  President 
Johnson,  asking  for  the  legislation,  had 
stated: 

We  can  do  better,  and  we  must. 

In  describing  the  fire  research  and 
safety  bUl.  I  said: 

I  believe  the  proposed  program  Is  a  well 
thought  out  approach  to  a  difficult  and  com- 
plex problem. 

The  Commerce  Committee  and  the 
Senate  Itself,  with  bipartisan  support, 
agreed  with  my  assessment,  and  we 
passed  the  fire  research  and  safety  bill. 
Last  week,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  wit- 
nessing President  Johnson  sign  that 
measure  into  law.  I  take  great  satisfac- 
tion from  the  enactment  of  the  bill,  as 
does  everyone  who  had  a  hand  In  getting 
this  legislation  passed.  If  ever  a  bill  ben- 
efited every  person  in  the  Nation,  the 
Fire  Research  and  Safety  Act  is  that  bill. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  remarks  by 
President  Johnson  when  he  signed 
S.  1124. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  t>e  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : . 
RsMAUU   or   THc   PaxsmcNT    Upon    Signing 

S.  1124.  To*  RasBAaCH  and  SArrrr  Act.  the 

East  Room,  BIasch  1,  1968 

Secretary  Trowbridge,  distinguished  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  the  House.  Ladles  and 
Gentlemen: 

First  of  all,  I  want  to  welcome  to  the  East 


Room  this  afternoon  300  bualneas  leaders 
and  State  officials  from  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. 

Their  mission  here  Is  to  spearhead  the  new 
Jobs  program  In  50  of  our  largest  cities. 
Theee  people  are  the  do-ers  and  the  movers 
of  the  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen. 
They  are  going  to  roll  up  their  sleeves  and 
find  the  answer  to  one  of  America's  most 
urgent  needs — decent  Jobs  for  500.000  men 
and  women  who  are  the  hard  core  unem- 
ployed— the  people  who  wajit  to  work  but 
who  need  that  special  help  and  training  to 
put  them  on  the  road  to  productivity. 

As  Mr.  Clifford  said  when  he  was  sworn  In 
a  few  moments  ago  as  Secretary  of  Defense, 
he  was  thankful  (or  the  opportunity,  after 
living  In  this  land  for  61  years,  to  have  a 
chance  to  pay  the  debt  to  the  country  that 
he  owed  the  country. 

I  am  thankful  that  we  have  businessmen, 
the  creatures  and  the  product  of  our  free 
enterprise  system,  and  our  peculiar  system 
of  government,  who  In  their  aflhience,  and  In 
a  period  of  prosperity,  the  like  of  which 
they  have  not  known  before,  are  willing  to 
leave  their  companies  and  spend  their  time 
and  talenu  to  help  those  who  are  less  for- 
tunate, those  who  haven't  done  so  well,  but 
who  could  pull  down  our  whole  system  If  our 
system  can't  be  made  to  work  for  them, 
too. 

To  you  bxutnessmen  who  are  undertaking 
this  new  venture  under  the  leadership  of 
that  dynamic  business  executive.  Henry  Ford 
II.  I  salute  you.  I  thank  you.  I  have  great 
hopes  for  the  work  ahead. 

'The  measure  we  have  come  here  today  to 
sign  deals  with  another  very  Important  na- 
tional problem. 

It  Is  a  terrible  thing  when  tragedy  strikes 
so  often  that  It  no  longer  even  shocks  us. 

Just  the  other  week.  Mrs.  Johnson  and  I 
were  shocked  by  a  terrible  story  that  we  saw 
in  the  newspaper:  10  children  were  burned 
to  death  in  one  awful  night  A  complete  fam- 
ily was  wiped  out,  was  destroyed,  was  no 
more 

There  were  other  fires  that  night:  hundreds 
of  other  Americans  died  that  night  Hun- 
dreds more  were  scarred  and  crippled. 

The  most  shocking  thing  about  all  of  these 
tragedies  U  that  they  are  repenting  tragedies 
They  happen  night  after  night.  They  go  on 
day  after  day. 

Fire,  as  I  think  most  of  you  know,  is  our 
third  largest  cause  of  accidental  death  In 
America. 

In  1966  alone,  more  than  12.000  of  our  fel- 
low human  beings  died  In  fires.  That  Is  more 
than  we  lost  In  Vietnam  all  year  from  the 
enemy  bullets. 

Almost  $2  billion  In  homes  and  businesses 
went  up  in  fiames. 

Man  Invented  fire  for  his  own  safety  and 
security,  but  man  has  really  never  learned 
how  to  control  It.  We  all  live  with  the  threat 
of  an  accidental  fire. 

Our  little  baby  with  a  match,  the  bursting 
gas  stove,  the  leaking  pipe,  the  careless 
smoker  In  the  bed.  the  exploding  pipeline — 
all  of  these  are  shocking  accidents,  but  the 
most  shocking  truth  of  all  Is  terribly  clear. 
That  Is  this: 

This  great  Nation  of  which  we  are  all  so 
proud  and  dedicated  leads  the  entire  world 
In  technology,  but  It  falls  so  far  behind  the 
other  nations  In  protecting  Its  own  people 
Our  per  capita  death  rate  Is  twice  that  of 
Canada  It  Is  four  times  that  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  It  U  6V2  times  that  of  Japan 

This  Is  a  shameful  waste.  This  is  some- 
thing that  we  should  stop,  we  must  stop,  and 
we  are  going  to  stop. 

But  we  cannot  stop  It  when  many  of  our 
flreflghtlng  techniques  date  back  to  the  Chi- 
cago fire  of  1871.  Many  of  our  firefighters  are 
as  Ul-tralned  and  lU-equlpped. 

The  bill  we  sign  today  Is  a  Fire  Research 
and  Safety  Act  for  all  Americans.  It  will  l^elp 
us  put  out  m*ny  of  these  fires  before  they 
ever  start. 

It  authorizes,  for  the  first  time  In  our  his- 


tory, a  fire  research  and  safety  program.  Now 
we  can  launch  new  studies  Into  the  causes  of 
fires  and  Into  new  methods  of  fire  prevention 
and  control.  We  can  educate  the  public  on 
how  to  avoid  fire  hazards.  We  can  set  up  new 
training  programs  to  Improve  our  firefightlng 
techniques  and  to  strengthen  the  local  Are 
departments. 

This  Important  measure  Is  a  tribute  to  the 
work  of  a  great  American  leader,  the  work  of 
the  distinguished  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
Sandy  Trowbridge,  who  leaves  us  today.  He 
fought  for  this  bill,  and  many  other  good 
bills  of  a  like  nature,  and  he  succeeded.  He 
did  It  because  It  Is  needed,  because  It  Is 
right,  and  because  It  Is  going  to  protect  all 
of  us. 

This  Is  the  first  consumer  bill  passed  at 
this  Session  of  Congress.  It  Is  one  of  the  12 
consumer  bills  that  we  recommended  last 
year.  We  batted  33  Vj  percent.  We  got  four  of 
them  at  the  first  session. 

We  sent  up  six  new  consiuner  proposals 
this  year.  I  wish  we  had  a  subcommittee  on 
each  one  of  them,  working  morning,  after- 
noon and  night  now,  so  that  we  could  get 
them  reported  before  we  get  In  a  rush  to  get 
out  of  here  In  July.  I  appeal  to  the  Members 
of  Congress  to  get  them  assigned  for  hearings. 
I  win  furnish  the  witnesses  immediately. 

We  need  legislation  of  this  type.  It  cosU  us 
little.  The  hazards  are  great.  The  clock  Is 
ticking.  Time  Is  wasting.  We  should  be  mov- 
ing ahead.  I  am  glad  we  are  moving  ahead 
with  this  proposal. 

I  hope  we  can  come  back  Into  this  room 
again  soon  to  sign  these  other  dozen  or  so 
measures  that  are  now  pending. 

All  Americans  should  know,  should  remem- 
ber, should  be  restless  and  dissatisfied  until 
we  actually  get  the  signature  on  a  Truth  In 
Lending  Act. 

An  explosion  In  a  major  city  tomorrow 
would  get  us  a  Pipeline  Safety  Bill  quickly, 
but  we  shouldn't  have  to  wait  until  people 
die  to  get  It.  It  la  there,  and  I  hope  It  Is 
enacted. 

We  need  a  strong  poultry  bill.  We  need  a 
fish  Inspection  bill 

The  list  Is  long,  but  so  are  the  needs  of 
this  public  that  we  represent  Consumer  leg- 
islation deserves  a  high  priority.  It  concerns 
every  American. 

Sometimes  I  think  It  concerns  one  Ameri- 
can more  than  It  does  any  of  the  others.  I 
want  to  salute  Miss  Betty  Purness  this  morn- 
ing for  the  great  leadership  she  has  given  to 
this  field.  I  want  to  challenge  her  to  try  to 
wake  up  the  women  of  America,  and  the  men. 
too.  for  that  matter,  to  get  behind  these  con- 
sumer measures  that  we  have  recommended, 
that  we  have  submitted,  and  that  we  hope 
will  pas*. 

We  say  on  what  has  come  to  us  this  morn- 
ing, well  done. 

Thank  you  very  much. 
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THE  VICE  PRESIDENTS  ADDRESS  AT 
THE  75TH  ANNIVERSARY  CONVO- 
CATION OP  AMERICAN  UNIVER- 
SITY 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  compared  to  some  of  the  coun- 
try's older  schools.  American  University 
is  still  a  relative  newcomer  to  the  educa- 
tional field,  even  after  75  years. 

E^ren  so.  it  has  made  a  name  for  itself 
in  scholastic  advancement.  Intellectual 
excellence,  and  enlightened  progress. 

As  a  member  of  Its  board  of  trustees, 
I  tun  very  proud  of  that  record. 

And  I  think  Vice  President  Hubert 
HtncPHRKT  paid  the  university  a  rare 
tribute  when  he  used  his  keynote  address 
at  Its  75th  convocation  on  February  24 
to  make  a  plea  for  greater  tolerance,  un- 
derstanding, and  responsibility,  not  only 


In  education,  but  all  aspects  of  the  Na- 
tion's life. 

Because  American  University  has  tra- 
ditionally stood  for  those  principles  and 
because  the  Vice  President's  remarks 
were  so  timely  and  to  the  point  of  today's 
problems,  I  wanted  to  share  with  you 
what  he  had  to  say  at  the  convocation. 

For  that  reason  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent at  this  point  that  the  text  of  his 
speech  be  placed  in  the  Record  as  a  part 
of  my  comments. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Remarks   or  Vice   President  Httbert  Httm- 

PHRET,    75th    Anniv^sart    Convocation, 

the    American    UNrvKRsrry.    Washington, 

DC,  February  24.  1968 

These  are  times  of  ferment  and  change  .  .  . 
of  doubt  and  exhilaration  ...  of  danger  and 
opportunity  In  America. 

Many  of  the  things  we  Americans  have 
always  sought  are  now — really  for  the  first 
time — within  our  sight. 

But  they  are  still,  frustratlngly,  beyond 
our  reach. 

Progress  Itself  has  meant  rising  frustra- 
tion for  many  Americans.  As  de  TocquevlUe 
said: 

"The  BUlTertngs  that  are  endured  patiently 
as  being  Inevitable,  become  Intolerable  the 
moment  that  It  appears  that  there  might  be 
an  escape.  Reform  then  only  serves  to  re- 
veal more  clearly  what  still  remains  op- 
pressive and  now  all  the  more  unbearable: 
the  suffering.  It  Is  true,  has  been  reduced, 
but  one's  sensitivity  has  become  more  acute." 

Perhaps  most  difficult  of  all,  there  is  no 
magic  target  date  ...  no  time  when  we  can 
say:  "This  Is  the  time  when  our  work  will 
be  over.  This  Is  when  war  will  end  .  .  . 
when  the  tensions  within  our  own  society 
will  abate." 

Once  again  we  are  being  tested. 

We  are,  as  President  Kennedy  put  It,  "des- 
tined— all  of  us  here  today — to  live  out  most 
If  not  all  our  lives  In  uncertainty  and  chal- 
lenge and  peril." 

What  la  important  is  that  each  of  us — 
and  each  of  our  democratic  institutions — 
possess  the  strength,  the  vitality  and  the 
resilience  to  see  us  through  these  uncertain 
times. 

Among  our  citizens,  and  among  our  in- 
stitutions, none  must  be  stronger,  more  vital 
or  resilient  that  those  associated  with  the 
American  university. 

I  want  to  do  some  plain  talking  about 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  responsibilities  of 
American  universities,  their  students  and 
facilities,  to  provide  both  a  forum  for  ferment 
and  platform  for  progress. 

It  is  easy  to  make  the  case  that  this  gen- 
eration of  college  students  is  the  most  re- 
sponsible we  have  ever  known  .  .  .  progress- 
oriented,  concerned,  actively  involved  in 
public  affairs.  In  fact,  I  have  often  made  that 
case. 

I  doubt  that  more  than  a  pound  or  two  of 
goldfish  have  been  swallowed  In  the  last 
five  years.  One  student  to  a  telephone  booth 
seems  to  be  the  accepted  standard.  Panty 
raids,  for  whatever  reason,  seem  to  have  lost 
their  appeal. 

There  Is  the  Peace  Corps — now  13  thou- 
sand strong,  with  over  16  thousand  alumni, 
and  applications  coming  in  faster  than  ever. 

There  is  VISTA  and  the  Teacher  Corps. 

Public  service  announcements  clutter 
dormitory  bulletin  boards  once  filled  with 
party  plans. 

There  were  the  peaceful  sit-ins  and  the 
freedom  marches  of  the  early  I960's — largely 
the  work  of  young  people. 

There  are  well  over  300  thousand  college 
student*  voluntarily  helping  the  disadvan- 
taged. 


There  are  over  500  thousand  young  Ameri- 
cans bravely  and  patiently  serving  our  coun- 
try today  In  Vietnam,  in  a  dlfllcult  foreign 
conflict. 

There  are  another  3  million  standing  guard 
for  our  security. 

All  of  that  Is  true.  But,  In  all  candor.  It 
Is  not  what  represents  your  generation  in 
much  of  the  public  mind  today. 

The  heckler,  the  rioter,  the  draft  card 
burner,  and  the  flower  child  are  unfortu- 
nately obscuring  the  Peace  Corps  volunteer 
and  the  veteran. 

The  peaceful  freedom  marcher  on  the 
dusty  Southern  road  Is  being  replaced  on 
our  living-room  television  by  the  shouter  of 
obscenity. 

The  negative  acts  of  the  few  are  driving 
out  the  positive  acts  of  the  many. 

This  new  Image  does  not  accurately  de- 
scribe the  majority  of  American  students 
today — any  more  than  the  old  one  did. 

But  there  is  enough  truth  In  it  to  tatter 
the  banner  under  which  your  generation 
marches,  and  to  undermine  the  critical  role 
of  free  universities  in  our  free  socelty. 

I  am  worried  about  It,  and  I  think  It  is 
something  you  ought  to  worry  about,  too. 

Our  universities  should  be  citadels  of  our 
freedom — the  guardians  and  nourishers  of 
free  inquiry  and  expression.  For  they  are  the 
custodians  of  our  cultural  heritage  and  the 
progenitors  of  a  new  day. 

They  should  be  the  testing  ground  lor  any 
and  all  Ideas,  even  the  foolish  ones.  As  Wood- 
row  Wilson  once  said.  "The  wisest  thing  to 
do  with  a  fool  Is  to  encourage  him  to  hire 
a  hall  and  discourse  to  his  fellow  citizens. 
Nothing  chills  nonsense  like  exposure  to  the 
air" 

The  American  university — not  Just  this 
one.  but  every  one — should  be  in  microcosm 
what  we  would  wish  for  American  society:  A 
free  and  open  community  filled  with  search- 
ing, thinking  people — each  seeking  his  own 
answers  In  his  own  way,  yet  extending  full 
respect  for  the  ideas  and  life  styles  of  others. 
This  is  the  meaning  of  a  pluralistic  free 
society. 

I  fear  that,  on  many  American  campuses 
today,  that  Ideal  Is  being  threatened. 

I  fear  that  freedom  of  inquiry  and  ex- 
pression Is  being  censored. 

We  should  not  forget  that  there  are  many 
kinds  of  censorship. 

There  is  book-burning.  Some  of  you  may 
not  remember  that  there  was  some  of  that 
In  this  country  only  15  years  ago. 

There  is  outright  proscription. 

And  there  Is  another  censorship — censor- 
ship by  Intimidation.  That  Is  the  kind  I  see 
growing  today. 

When  some  Americans  cannot  visit  a  uni- 
versity campus  in  safety — much  less  make 
their  views  heard — censorship  is  at  work. 

Tou  won't  say  It  can't  happen  in  America? 
It  is  happening. 

I  visited  Stanford  University  a  year  ago  for 
a  question  and  answer  session  before  a  group 
of  several  thousand  students.  It  weis  a  vigor- 
ous give-and-take  session.  A  few  walked  out 
at  the  beginning  without  listening — impos- 
ing self -censorship.  The  rest  of  us  had  a  con- 
structive exchange  of  views. 

But  we  left  the  ball,  some  of  us  who  had 
been  inside  were  rushed  by  several  hundred 
who  had  not  even  tried  to  participate  In  the 
discussion.  My  party  and  I  were  able  to  re- 
turn to  our  cars  only  under  armed  protection. 
The  Secret  Servicemen  with  me  were  the 
victims  of  abuse  and  had  filth  thrown  on 
them. 

The  result  was  this:  The  benefits  of  our 
constructive  dialogue  were  all  but  lost.  What 
Americans  saw  Instead  on  their  television 
screens — and  In  their  newspapers — was  the 
spectacle  of  their  Vice  President  (not  me 
personally,  but  the  holder  of  the  office)  under 
threat  of  bodily  harm  from  young  Americans. 

The  same  kind  of  thing  has  happened  to 
Secretary  McNamara  at  Harvard. 


Arthur  Goldberg,  former  Supreme  Court 
Justice  and  our  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations,  has  been  bullied  and  harassed  on 
several  campuses. 

I  am  not  making  a  spe?lal  case  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Administration.  I  am  talking,  too, 
about  the  George  Wallaces  ut  Dartmouth. 
I  am  talking  about  all  the  citizens  of  our  na- 
tion who  have  the  basic  right  to  be  heard — 
not  necessarily  to  be  taken  seriously,  but  to 
be  heard. 

"No  freedom  of  speech  for  reactionaries" 
.  .  .  "No  freedom  of  speech  for  socialists"  .  .  . 
"No  freedom  of  speech  for  warmongers"  .  .  . 
"No  freedom  of  .speech  for  peaceniks"  .  .  . 
Eoon  becomes  "No  freedom  of  speech  for  any- 
one!" 

The  university  that  requires  100  nrmed 
policemen  to  escort  a  member  of  the  Presi- 
dent's cabinet,  or  anyone  else,  to  and  from 
the  podium,  has  to  ask  Itself  some  serious 
questions. 

If  abuse,  violence,  obscenity,  harassment, 
and  storm-trooper  tactics  have  no  place 
in  our  peaceful  American  society,  they  are 
dangerous  in  the  extreme  when  they  obscure 
and  disrupt  the  purposes  of  a  great  univer- 
sity. 

The  rhythmic  chant  of  a  noisy  claque  Is 
not  dialogue  and  debate. 

Muscle  cannot  substitute  for  mind. 

The  law  of  the  Jungle  and  the  school  of 
law  cannot  coexist. 

Fascists,  Communists,  racists  .  .  .  cross- 
burners,  book-burners,  flag-burners  ...  all 
of  them  share  a  basic  Intolerance  for  the 
views  of  others. 

The  next  step  is  intolerance  for  the  rights 
of  others. 

History  is  strewn  with  tangled  wreckage 
left  by  militant  minorities — each  of  which 
thought  it  had  cornered  the  market  in  so- 
cial Justice  and  virtue,  and  had  discovered 
the  True  Belief  of  the  exclusion  of  all  others. 

What  can  you  do? 

Reverse  the  trend  .  .  .  bring  free  speech  to 
a  new  high,  rather  than  a  new  low  .  .  .  guar- 
antee safe  conduct  on  your  campuses  for 
every  idea  and  for  everyone. 

Tutor  America  in  freedom  and  liberty,  not 
bigotry  and  violence. 

But  the  times  demand  even  more  of  Amer- 
ica's universities. 

Free  speech  alone  does  not  mean  a  free 
society. 

Debate  alone  does  not  mean  development. 

Protest  alone  does  not  mean  peace. 

Study  alone  Is  not  building. 

With  all  their  resources  of  knowledge  and 
vitality,  America's  universities  must  become 
community  action  centers  for  an  assault  on 
the  practical  inequities  that  still  limit  free- 
dom in  our  society. 

Freedom  .  .  .  human  development  and 
peace  are  the  products  of  a  lifetime — many 
lifetimes — of  small  and  often  obscure  acts 
undertaken  by  people  able  to  look  beyond 
themselves. 

Our  most  urgent  domestic  challenge  to- 
day— to  provide  full  and  equal  opportunity 
to  every  American — is  not  susceptible  to 
dramatic  or  Instant  solution. 

This  is  the  time  for  Getting  Down  To  It. 
We're  past  the  time  of  the  Grand  and  Dra- 
matic Gesture — as  noble  as  it  may  be. 

Sit-ins  are  not  going  to  produce  Job  skills. 

Banners  and  placards  proclaiming  Justice 
are  not  going  to  unsnarl  the  tangled  legacy 
of  discrimination  and  second-class  citizen- 
ship that  is  crushing  millions  of  Americans 
today. 

The  solutions  lie  in  long.  hard,  undramatlc 
work — work  which  seldom  puts  your  picture 
in  the  paper. 

Project  HEETH  is  a  good  way  to  get 
started. 

True,  it  is  only  a  conference — although  I 
hope  it  will  be  the  first  of  many. 

It  is  the  beginning  of  a  commitment  by 
Washington's  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing to  help  defeat  the  infection  of  blighted 
opportunity  that  besets  their  city. 
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Waahlngton  Is  only  one  American  city — 
one  which  has  far  more  reaources  at  Ita  com- 
mand than  mo«t  cities. 

TTie  federal  government  has  tripled  Its  an- 
nual Investment  In  health  and  education 
nationwide  since  1964. 

We  have  some  new  housing  programs  de- 
signed to  encourage  the  private  sector  to 
build  more  low  and  middle-Income  housing. 

Most  of  you  are  aware  of  the  President's 
new  manpower  training  program  designed  to 
enable  private  Industry  to  train  and  employ 
the  hard-core  unemployed. 

The  big  lesson  of  our  times  Is  that  govern- 
ment alone  can't  rebuild  society.  The  re- 
building has  to  be  done  by  society  Itself, 
through  an  Intimate  partnership  for  prog- 
ress consisting  of  government  at  every  level, 
business,  labor,  private  and  community  or- 
ganlzactons,  and  especially  our  universities. 

And  here  I  will  engage  In  the  plainest  of 
Ulk: 

I  believe  that  each  university  which  gains 
Its  support  from  either  public  or  community 
sources — or  from  a  private  source  on  the 
baals  of  that  university's  contribution  to  the 
society  .as  a  whole — has  an  obligation  di- 
rectly to  Involve  Itself  and  Its  students,  in 
Its  own  time  and  place,  for  the  practical  bet- 
termeru  of  x.'bM,  society. 

Is  thu  a  n«w  idea?  Not  at  all. 

The  L.ind  Grant  colleges — one  of  Amer- 
ica's noblest  contributions  to  education — 
have  Improved  the  equality  of  life  all  over 
America.  Public  Service  la  now  a  tradition 
In  our  great  state  universities  as  well. 

Now.  more  than  ever,  we  need  a  new  af- 
firmation of  that  tradition. 

We  have  university  participation  in  the 
War  on  Poverty.  In  creating  Model  ClUea. 
In  Community  Action — but  largely  on  the 
part  of  well-paid  consultants.  We  need  uni- 
versities, students  and  faculty  with  their 
sleeves  rolled  up  for  practical  engagement 
In  the  communities  just  outside  their  gates. 

What  does  that  mean^ 

Twelve  hours  a  week  in  the  classroom  and 
perhaps  Ave  In  the  'lab*  of  the  ghetto  youth 
center  for  student  and  faculty  alike? 

Accepting  those  students  not  qualified 
under  normal  sts^ndards  because  their  com- 
munity needs  them  back  as  trained  citizens? 

That  the  InjuncUon  to  faculty  members 
should  be  not  "publish  or  pertsb"  but  "par- 
tic  ipate'"' 

I  believe  so. 

America's  communities  need  help  with  the 
mundane  but  vital  work  of  revising  city 
charters,  reforming  state  legislatures,  build- 
ing new  and  equitable  tax  structures,  creat- 
ing regional  or  metropolitan  political  Insti- 
tutions— help  which  Is  available  In  some 
places  only  from  university  faculty  members. 

The  concerned  professor  who  will  spend 
even  as  little  as  an  evening  a  week  In  an 
Inner  city  neighborhood  committee  meeting 
can  help  people  on  the  fringe  of  American 
society  articulate  their  needs  and  shape 

their  own  programs  .  .  when  it  comes  to 
housing.  Job  training  and  urban  develop- 
ment. 

As  Chairman  of  the  President's  Council  on 
Touth  Opportunity.  I  can  tell  you  we  need 
the  help  of  students  and  faculty  alike  to 
keep  our  schools  open  13  months  a  year  as 
b«acons  of  hope  for  disadvantaged  children. 
We  need  your  help  to  provide  recreational 
and  Job  opportunities  for  needy  American 
youngsters  In  the  summer  of  1968. 

Last  Sunday  the  Washington  Post  report- 
ed that  the  Association  of  American  Colleges, 
the  National  Student  Association  and  other 
groups  responsible  for  the  quaUty  of  Ameri- 
can universities  had  endorsed  a  "Joint  State- 
ment on  Rights  and  Freedom*  of  Students." 

Among  those  rights  and  freedoms  were 
these: 

Students  should  be  free  to  hear  whatever 
speakers  and  form  whatever  organizations 
they  wish 

Studenu  should  participate  in  drafting 
rules  of  campus  conduct. 

Colleges  should   clearly   distinguish  their 


own  rules  from  city,  state,  and  national  laws 
and  "Institutional  authority  should  never  be 
used  merely  to  duplicate  the  function  of 
general  laws." 

The  student  press  should  be  free  of  prior 
censorship. 

Tes.  a  BUI  of  Rights — a  sound  one.  and 
familiar  enough.  It  deserves  support  and  ac- 
ceptance. 

But  will  It  mean  greater  responsibility, 
greater  freedom,  greater  service  to  society? 

Or  will  It  be  a  license  to  cheat  when  It 
comes  to  the  tough  business  of  democratic 
Uving? 

Your  answer  will  be  a  fateful  one,  for  as 
Goethe  said,  "The  destiny  of  any  nation,  at 
any  given  time,  depends  on  the  opinions  of 
the  young  men  under  flve-and-twenty." 

The  beacon  of  your  freedoms  ...  of  the 
contamination  of  your  license  .  .  .  will  ex- 
tend far  beyond  your  campuses — Into  Ameri- 
can society  and  the  world  at  large. 

I  think  it  Is  time,  therefore,  that  we — all 
of  us.  students  and  non-students  alike — 
dedicate  ourselves  to  a  far  wider  Bill  of 
Rlghu — a  Bill  of  Rights,  and  coruonant  Re- 
sponsibilities, for  the  31st  Century. 

The  right  to  peace — so  that  man  may  live 
and  hope,  free  from  the  threat  of  those  who 
would  march  to  power  through  brute  force. 

The  right  to  Justice — so  that  every  man 
everywhere  may  stand  before  his  peers  with 
full  and  equal  opportunity  to  achieve  his 
highest  humanity. 

The  right  to  free  expression — so  that  man 
may  speak  and  be  heard  without  Intimida- 
tion, unfettered  and  unthreatened  by  either 
majority  or  minority. 

The  right  to  education — so  that  no  man 
may  be  another's  slave  through  the  denial  of 
skills  or  knowledge. 

The  right  to  public  accountability — so  that 
man  may  remain  the  master  of  the  state, 
rather  than  the  state  the  master  of  man. 

The  right  to  full  opportunity — so  that  man 
may  lift  himself  to  the  limit  of  his  ability. 
no  matter  what  the  color  of  his  skin,  the 
tenets  of  his  religion,  or  his  birth. 

The  right  to  public  compassion — so  that 
man  may  live  with  the  knowledge  that  his 
health,  his  well-being,  his  old-age  loneliness 
are  the  concern  of  his  society. 

The  right  to  movement  and  free  associa- 
tion— so  that  man  may  freely  move  and 
choose  his  friends  without  coercion. 

The  right  to  privacy — so  that  man  may  be 
free  from  the  heavy  hand  of  the  snoopers, 
the  watchers,  and  the  listeners. 

The  right  to  rest  and  recreation — so  that 
the  necessity  of  labor  may  not  cripple  human 
development  and  cultural  attainment. 

The  right  to  a  -afe  and  wholesome  envi- 
ronment— a  decent  home  and  neighborhood, 
clean  air,  an  protection  of  the  law. 

Those  are  the  rights  we  seek  at  home  and 
in  the  world. 

But  they  will  not  be  achieved  without  the 
exercise  of  responsibilities: 

The  responsibility  to  participate.  lest  ab- 
stention leave  the  initiative  to  those  who 
would  exploit  us. 

The  responsibility  of  public  service — lest 
service  be  to  self  rather  than  to  fellow  man. 

The  responsibility  to  support  the  rule  of 
law — lest  the  law  of  the  Jungle  engulf  us  at 
home  and  abroad. 

The  responsibility  to  protect  ideals  In  the 
face  of  force — lest  vision  be  lost  and  ex- 
pediency become  a  habit. 

The  responsibility  to  respect  and  defend 
the  rights  of  others — lest  freedom  become 
license. 

These  are  rights  and  responsibilities 
worthy  of  free  men. 

These  are  rights  emanating  from  man- 
kind's deepest    human   needs. 

These  are  responsibilities  In  keeping  with 
man's  highest  capacities. 

But  neither  these  rights  nor  these  re- 
sponsibilities will  be  fully  realized  In  America 
until  we  prove  worthy  of  them. 

I  call  on  you  as  citizens  of  your  university 
and  of  your  country  to  make  the  image  of 


your  generation  one  of  such  clarity  that 
there  can  be  no  misunderstanding  of  It. 

An  image  not  of  despair,  but  of  hope; 

Not  of  selfishness,  but  of  selflessness; 

Not  of  escapism  but  of  open  challenge  to 
the  hard  realities  of  our  time. 

"Who  shall  speak  for  the  people?"  Carl 
Sandburg  asked. 

"Who  has  the  answers? 

"Where  Is  the  sure  Interpreter? 

"Who  knows  what  to  say?" 

More  Important,  my  young  friends:  Who 
can  do  what  must  be  done?  ...  if  this 
America  of  ours  Is  to  stand  one  day  as  the 
place  where  the  rights  of  man  were  fully  and 
finally  achieved  because  the  responsibilities 
of  man  were  fully  and  freely  exercised. 

You  are  the  ones. 


CONVERSION  OP  DOW  AIR  FORCE 
BASE.  BANGOR,  MAINE,  TO  CIVIL- 
IAN USES 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  clos- 
ing of  a  military  Installation  can  mean 
real  hardship  as  well  as  opportunities 
for  the  community. 

Bangor,  Maine,  has  faced  the  trauma 
of  learning  the  Dow  Air  Porce  Base  will 
be  closed,  and  the  city  has  responded  in 
a  positive  way  that  is  a  source  of  encour- 
agement for  other  commimitles  across 
the  country  faced  with  the  same 
dilemma. 

Business  Week  magazine  for  Janu- 
ary 27  published  a  report  on  Bangor's 
reaction  to  the  upcoming  loss  of  Dow  Air 
Force  Base.  All  of  us  who  have  worked 
with  Bangor  oflQclals  In  developing  pro- 
grams for  profitably  converting  the 
Air  Porce  facility  to  civilian  uses  are 
proud  of  the  city's  response  to  the  chal- 
lenge. The  farsightedness  and  courage 
of  the  community's  leaders  are  admired 
by  State  and  Federal  ofiBclals  who  have 
worked  to  help  Bangor  get  back  on  its 
feet.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Business  Week  article  appear  In  the 
Record  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Making  a  Safe  Landing  When  an  Airbase 
Goes 

Three  years  ago.  as  part  of  an  economy 
cutback  that  will  ultimately  close  down  56 
military  bases  in  the  tJ.S..  the  Defense  Dept. 
sent  its  version  of  the  pink  slip  to  Bangor, 
Me.  The  bustling  city  on  the  Penobscot 
River  was  told  that  Dow  Air  Porce  Base — 
a  Strategic  Air  Command  facility  located  al- 
most entirely  within  the  Bangor  city  limits — 
wbuld    be    closed    down    on    June    30.    1968. 

For  a  less  determined  community,  the  blow 
might  have  been  catastrophic.  Among  other 
things,  it  meant  the  city  would  lose  a  fourth 
of  its  40.000  population,  and  an  annual  pay- 
roll of  $20-mllllon.  But  Instead  of  diving  en 
masse  into  the  icy  Penobscot  that  winter. 
Bangor  businessmen  and  offlcials  went  to 
work  on  practical  solutions — and  they  ap- 
pear to  have  found  them.  By  redoubling  ef- 
forts In  the  pursuit  of  new  Industry,  in  edu- 
cational facilities,  and  In  urban  renewal,  and 
by  capitalizing  on  the  civilian  potential  of 
the  soon-to-be-vacated  base,  Bangor  is  do- 
ing a  nimble  Job  of  recovering  in  advance 
from  a  blow  not  yet  delivered. 

EOrrORIALIZING 

"We  knew  It  had  to  come  one  day,"  says 
Richard  K.  Warren,  editor  of  the  Bangor 
Dally  News.  Although  he  knew  it  would  be  a. 
painful  weaning.  Warren  was  philosophical. 
"A  lot  of  us  felt  it  might  tie  a  good  thing 
in  the  long  run,"  he  says,  "to  get  the  town 
back  to  where  it  was  not  so  dependent  on 
the  base." 
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When  the  word  came  down  from  the  De- 
fense Dept.,  Bangor  leaders  promptly  formed 
the  Dow  Re-use  Committee  and  set  out  to 
acquire  the  base — an  estimated  $100-mlllion 
facility — and   use   it  commercially. 

HARMONY 

Under  federal  law,  the  first  call  on  federal 
land  and  facilities  being  vacated  goes  to 
other  departments  and  agencies.  It  no  one 
in  the  federal  establishment  is  Interested, 
the  state,  county,  and  city  governments  are 
left  to  fight  it  out.  Bangor  acquired  the  right 
to  submit  a  development  plan  to  the  Defense 
Dept.  The  result:  The  airport  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  city  by  the  General  Services 
Administration  and  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  for  $1.  For  another  $1,  the 
University  of  Maine  will  acquire  base  build- 
ings for  a  branch  campus.  No  price  has  yet 
been  set  on  900  Capehart  housing  units,  on 
which  part  of  a  $13-milllon  mortgage  is  still 
outstanding. 

Eventually,  the  committee  hopes  to  make 
the  base  a  commercial  airport,  with  special 
emphasis  on  air-freight  to  and  from  Europe. 
It  points  out  that  since  New  York's  Kennedy 
International  Airport  is  often  congested, 
Bangor's  use  as  a  transfer  point  could  do 
much  to  relieve  it.  Only  last  December,  the 
city  scored  a  dramatic  success  by  persuading 
Alitalia  Airlines  to  secure  permission  from 
the  FAA  to  land  passengers — when  Kennedy 
Is  overcrowded— at  Bangor,  rather  than  at 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  or  Gander,  Newfound- 
land. Bangor  has  also  applied  for  state  desig- 
nation as  "port  of  entry  International  air- 
port" to  make  It  possible  for  customs  Inspec- 
tors to  clear  passengers.  Alitalia  is  expected 
to  l>egln  Bangor  operations  July  I. 

'TRAINING 

Bangor  will  be  getting  not  only  a  large 
air  base— an  11,440-ft.  runway,  300-ft.-wlde. 
capable  of  handling  supersonic  Jets— but  also 
more  than  a  dozen  buildings  that  can  be 
converted  into  terminal  facilities.  Already 
Northeast  Airlines  has  received  permission 
from  the  Air  Porce  to  begin  using  the  airport 
for  training  its  air  crews,  and  the  city  is 
urging  other  airlines  to  do  the  same. 

Yet  the  airport  U  far  from  the  whole  story 
Education  is  booming,  a  dozen  new  buildings 
have  gone  up,  a  long-range  community  plan- 
ning project,  has  Just  been  completed  at  a 
cost  of  $220,000.  and  new  Industry  is  moving 
in— most  notably  Sylvanla  Electric  Products 
inc  with  a  modern  assembly  plant  for  manu- 
facturlng  integrated  circuits.  Sylvanla  has 
already  hired  600  workers,  most  of  them 
women. 

JOBS  CRtJClAL 

Yet  none  of  the  companies  moving  into 
the  area  has  yet  leased  any  air  base  building 
The  reason  is  suggested  by  Merle  Goff  Ban- 
gor's city  manager:  "The  Dow  Re-use  Com- 
mittee and  the  city  government  would  rather 
take  time  to  get  the  right  companies  than 
to  lease  the  buildings  as  warehouses  to  mov- 
ing companies.  There  is  no  employment  in 
warehousing."  Peter  R.  D'Errico,  director  of 
the  city's  economic  development  department 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  employment 
in  Bangor  thinking:  "Our  prime  interest  is  in 
creating  Jobs.  We  are  looking  for  Industry 
that  needs  buildings  near  an  airport— equip- 
ment manufacturers  who  need  testing  facili- 
ties, for  Instance." 

Education,  which  is  proving  to  be  a  real 
growth  Industry  in  the  Bangor  area,  has 
also  helped  counteract  the  base  closing  The 
acquisition  of  W-million  worth  of  buildings 
for  the  University  of  Maine,  whose  main 
campus  is  eight  miles  away  at  Orono,  will 
make  Bangor  the  educational  center  of  the 
state.  Indeed,  education  is  now  Bangor's 
largest  generator  of  income.  With  more  than 
7,500  undergraduates — at  such  Bangor  insti- 
tutions as  the  Eastern  Maine  Vocational 
Teclinicai  School,  the  Bangor  Theological 
Seminary,  and  Husson  College — and  with 
every  1,000  students  pimiplng  an  estimated 


$2-milllon  into  the  economy,  the  city  Is  find- 
ing out  Just  how  literally  learning  pays. 

REACHING  OUT 

Bangor  leaders  are  optimistic  at>out  their 
economy  in  spite  of  the  loss  of  Dow  person- 
nel. John  Conte.  chairman  of  the  Dow  Re-use 
Committee,  points  out  that  while  whole- 
salers, auto  dealers,  laundry  operators,  and 
other  businessmen  large  and  small  are  con- 
cerned, they're  not  closing  up.  Instead, 
they're  reaching  for  slightly  more  distant 
markets.  The  40,000  people  in  Bangor  proper 
constitute  a  small  market  compared  with 
the  Bangor  trading  area  of  over  350,000. 

And  Carl  Kosobud,  director  of  the  city 
planning  office,  argues  that  "a  military  base 
is  the  least  stable  arrangement  for  long- 
range  community  development."  That  reali- 
zation has  contributed  to  Bangor's  involve- 
ment In  the  largest  urban  renewal  program 
in  Maine,  an  $ll-million  undertaking;  in  a 
water  pollution  control  program  that  will  be 
ready  by  April,  with  treatment  plants  on  the 
Penobscot;  and  the  $220,000  development 
plan. 

PARALLELS 

The  Bangor  story  has  parallels  in  other 
cities  that  have  experienced  the  loss  of  a 
military  mainstay,  and  that  have  decided 
to  do  something  positive  about  it. 

In  Waco,  Tex.,  when  James  Connally  AFB. 
a  navigator-training  facility,  closed  in  June. 
1966,  Wacoltes  helped  persuade  the  Texas 
legislature  to  authorize  the  James  Connally 
Technical  Training  Institute.  It  now  has 
1.000  students  and  is  shooting  for  4,000  more. 
And  some  of  Waco's  ghetto  families  are  being 
relocated  on  base  housing,  where  they  will 
get  Job  training  and  medical  care. 

In  Sidney.  Neb.,  when  the  Sioux  Army  De- 
pot closed  In  June,  1967,  the  community  used 
it  as  the  site  for  the  Sidney  Occupation  Train- 
ing Center  financed  by  the  Federal  Man- 
power Development  &  Training  Act.  It  of- 
fers training  for  automotive  mechanics  and 
secretaries. 

In  Sallna.  Kan..  Schilling  Development 
Corp.,  a  local  group,  arranged  for  the  con- 
version of  Schilling  AFB,  another  SAC  in- 
stallation, into  a  municipal  airport.  Another 
plus:  a  new  state  technical  school  sponsored 
by  Kansas  State  University,  and  three  other 
schools  and  branch  campuses. 

In  Bangor  these  days,  there  Is  even  talk  of 
reviving  the  salmon-fishing  Industry,  which 
perished  a  decade  ago  as  a  result  of  pollu- 
tion in  the  Penobscot.  With  its  stream-pol- 
lution-control program  nearing  completion. 
Bangor  hopes  It  can  bring  back  the  salmon. 
Like  that  famous  fish,  Bangorites  have 
learned  to  swim  upstream. 


REPORT  SHOWS  BUSINESS  COM- 
MUNITY ACTIVE  IN  MANY  AREAS 
INVOLVING  PUBLIC  RESPONSI- 
BILITY 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  an  "Action 
Report,"  winter.  1968,  recently  issued  by 
the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  of  New  York 
summarizes  the  activities  of  many  busi- 
ness concerns  in  projects  which  affect  the 
public  well-being. 

These  activities  are  not  only  worth- 
while In  themselves,  but,  hopefully,  will 
serve  as  an  example  to  other  businesses. 

It  Is  encouraging  to  see  this  reaction 
to  public  problems  on  the  part  of  private 
industry;  and  I  certainly  hope  and  ex- 
pect that  this  will  be  more  and  more  the 
trend  of  the  future.  The  special  quality 
of  our  American  system  is  that  all  levels 
of  interest,  public  and  private,  are  called 
upon  and  do  exercise  their  responsibility 
to  contribute  to  a  better  society. 

As  consciousness  of  this  responsibility 
deepens  and  widens,  we  will  be  able  to 


make  greater  strides  toward  the  higher 
ground  of  national  accomplishment 
which  always  lies  ahead. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Action  Report  Business  Moves  Into 
ghetto  areas 

More  and  more  business  firms  are  setting 
up  shop  in  slums  and  ghettos  across  the 
country. 

With  an  investment  of  $1.3  million.  Aero- 
Jet-General  Corporation  has  set  up  the  Watts 
Manufacturing  Company  In  the  Watts  sec- 
tion of  Los  Angeles.  The  plant  Is  under  Negro 
management,  and  Its  first  order  was  a  $2.5 
million  contract  to  make  military  tents. 

When  It  began  hiring.  Aerojet  feared  rejec- 
tion by  embittered  Negroes  In  Watts,  but 
some  5,000  men  and  women  have  applied  for 
the  500  available  Jobs.  Most  have  been  filled 
with  iiard-core  unemployed  who  had  no  real 
work  experience.  The  company  conducts  two- 
week  training  courses  and  pays  the  workers 
while  they  learn.  Few  of  them  are  high  school 
graduates,  so  attitudes  sometimes  require  as 
much  attention  as  skills. 

Another  major  ghetto  project  is  Control 
Data  Corporation's  proposed  computer-parts 
factory  In  Minneapolis'  North  Side  ghetto 
area,  scene  of  racial  outbreaks  last  summer. 
The  facility  will  eventually  employ  275  peo- 
ple. The  company  sees  no  insurmountable 
difficulties  in  training  workers  to  manufac- 
ture precision  computer  parts,  even  though 
its  standards  are  very  high.  Employees  of  this 
plant  are  very  high.  Employees  of  this  plant 
will  receive  the  same  benefits  and  compensa- 
tion as  apply  throughout  the  company's  Twin 
City  operations,  although  no  federally- 
financed  training  programs  are  part  of  the 
project. 

The  company  also  will  establish  a  Control 
Data  Institute  near  the  new  plant.  Like  eight 
others  throughout  the  United  States,  the  In- 
stitute win  provide  training  on  a  tuition 
basis  for  careers  In  the  computer  industry. 

In  the  Roxbury  section  of  Boston,  Avco 
Corporation — vrtth  a  federal  training  grant 
of  $1.1  million  and  a  direct  Investment  of 
$2.3  million — Intends  to  build  a  plant  that 
win  provide  central  printing  services  for  the 
company.  Workers  will  learn  a  trade  with 
long-range  growth  opportunity,  and  those 
who  show  special  aptitude  will  get  supervi- 
sory training.  About  250  workers  will  be  em- 
ployed at  the  outset. 

Utilizing  a  somewhat  different  approach, 
the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  In  Rochester, 
New  York,  has  developed  a  plan  for  a  com- 
munity development  corporation  that  would 
promote  and  assist  In  the  establishment  of 
small,  independent  businesses  in  the  inner- 
city  area. 

Typical  businesses  might  be  wood  product 
manufacture,  production  of  vacuum-formed 
plastic  items,  camera  repair  service  and  mi- 
crofilming of  public  documents.  Kodak  would 
take  the  lead  in  providing  financing  and 
professional  assistance,  as  well  as  being  a 
potential  customer  for  the  products  and 
services  of  the  new  businesses. 

William  C.  Vaughn,  chairman  of  Kodak, 
explains  the  purpose  behind  the  plan:  "It 
will  promote  Independent  businesses  in- 
tended to  develop  Individual  inltiUtlve  and 
a  stronger  economy  In  the  Inner  city." 
innovation  in  child  care 

Government  surveys  show  that  many 
women  are  on  welfare  because  they  have  no 
good  place  to  leave  their  small  children  if 
they  go  to  work.  In  fact,  already  more  than 
12  million  children  under  14  years  of  age 
have  working  mothers;  day-care  facilities  can 
handle  only  350,000  of  these  children,  and 
other  satisfactory  arrangements  are  also  se- 
verely limited. 
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A  iinlque  solution  to  thla  problem  U  being 
teeted  by  KLH  Research  St  Development  Cor- 
poration, a  manufacturer  located  In  Cam- 
bridge. MaeaachuBetts.  Half  of  the  800  em- 
ployee* at  KLH  are  women,  many  of  them 
heada  of  famlllea.  Until  recently,  lack  of  sat- 
lafactory  "baby-sitting"  arrangement*  often 
forced  such  women  to  take  time  off  from 
work;  many  also  worried  about  the  security 
of  their  smaller  children  during  working 
hour*.  Some  women  employee*  who  might 
have  done  well  at  the  company  had  had  to 
quit  their  Jobs  and  seek  some  form  of  public 
aa*latance.  KLH  Is  now  setting  up  a  daytime 
school  for  two-  to  six-year-old  children  of 
working  mothers. 

The  school  is  being  located  within  a  block 
of  the  factory  and  will  operate  on  an  all-day 
year-round  basts.  Up  to  60  children  can  be 
handled  by  the  staff  of  four  teachers  and 
eight  aids.  Unlike  some  other  child-care  cen- 
ters, which  seek  mainly  to  keep  the  children 
occupied  until  the  parents  can  pick  them  up, 
the  KT.H  Child  Development  Center  seeks  to 
Instruct  and  train. 

By  September  of  19M,  the  company  hopes 
the  center  will  be  operating  at  full  enroll- 
ment. It  has  been  created  as  a  nonprofit  In- 
stitution owned  and  administered  by  the 
parents  of  Mie  children  who  use  It.  Parents 
will  psy  a  sMdlng-scale  tuition  based  on 
ability  to  pay.  total  cost  per  child  per  week  Is 
estimated  to  be  S35  or  more. 

INDUSTBT'S    nCHT    FOE    CLXAN    Aim 

In  a  recent  National  Indiutrlal  Conference 
Board  survey  of  more  than  1.000  corporate 
executives,  fully  74  percent  expressed  a  will- 
ingness to  help  solve  the  problem  of  the 
reduction  and  control  of  air  pollution.  This 
Is  good  news  at  a  time  when  Americans  re- 
lease some  360.000  tons  of  principal  pollut- 
ant* Into  the  atmosphere  every  day  and 
the  property  damage  alone  from  air  pollution 
Is  estimated  at  S13  billion  a  year. 

Industry  is  already  providing  four-fifths 
of  all  funds  spent  to  combat  air  pollution. 

"If  our  efforts  in  this  area  are  made  man- 
datory." says  M.  A.  Wright,  chairman  of 
Humble  Oil  At  Refining  Company,  "not  only 
wUl  we  be  forced  to  take  more  costly  and 
less  efficient  action,  but  we  will  also  forfeit 
our  claim  to  being  a  responsible  segment 
of  society.  To  those  who  say  they  cannot 
afford  to  take  effective  antl-poUutlon  meas- 
ures, I  can  only  respond  that  they  can't  af- 
ford not  to." 

At  It*  huge  building  complex  In  Midland. 
Michigan,  the  Dow  Chemical  Company  Is  one 
of  many  companies  fighting  (or  cleaner  air. 
The  company  uses  a  rotary  kiln,  multl- 
chamt>er  Incinerator  with  specially  designed 
feeders  and  turbulent  combustion  chamt>er8 
to  bum  solid  waste  materials  and  IlqvUd  tar 
waste  products,  while  It  hauls  coal  slag  and 
Inorganic  sludges  to  landfill  along  with  other 
solid  debris  that  cannot  t>e  burned.  Dow  also 
employs  a  large  cloth  filter  for  dust  removal 
at  Its  Graphite  Plant  and  has  placed  large 
mechanical  silencers,  which  function  like 
automobile  mufflers,  on  some  processes  in 
order  to  minimize  noise  within  its  plants. 

At  one  American  Cyanamld  plant,  equip- 
ment for  preventing  emission*  of  foul-smell- 
ing benzothlazole  ha*  not  only  reduced  odor 
but  also  enabled  the  company  to  recover 
large  amounts  of  the  chemical  for  re-use. 

A  number  of  steel  companies — Including 
VS.  Steel,  Bethlehem,  Republic,  Jones  & 
Laughlln  and  Kaiser — have  Installed  high- 
efflclency  equipment  for  reducing  gases  and 
dust  from  oxygen  furnace*,  open  hearth*, 
coke  ovens  and  other  operation*. 

Moving  In  yet  another  direction,  automo- 
bile and  oil  companies  recently  announced 
two  major  agreements  to  conduct  Joint  re- 
search efforts  to  reduce  autooioblle  engine 
emlsalon*  which  some  expert*  say  account  for 
00  per  cent  of  all  air  pollution.  A  $7  million, 
3-ye«r  program  Is  being  undertaken  by  Pord 
Motor  Company,  Mobil  Oil  Corporation  and 
Standard  Oil  Company   (Indiana).  Cbryaler 


Corporation  and  Standard  OU  Company  (New 
Jereey)  have  Joined  force*  for  a  major  pro- 
gram to  be  supported  for  an  Indefinite  period. 
A  specific  goal  of  one  aspect  of  the  program, 
for  example,  a*  stated  by  Harold  W.  Fisher,  a 
director  and  vice  president  of  Jersey  Stand- 
ard, 1*  to  develop  the  mean*  to  reduce  auto- 
motive air  pollution  in  Lo*  Angeles  County 
by  the  year  3000  to  the  level  prevailing  there 
In  1»40. 

Humble  Oil  has  made  notable  advances  at 
It*  Bayway  Refinery  located  In  New  Jersey. 
With  an  Investment  of  some  $6  million.  In 
the  past  16  years  the  company  has  eliminated 
93  per  cent  of  the  contaminant*  in  combus- 
tion, 70  per  cent  of  the  particulate  matter 
once  releaaed  and  72  per  cent  of  evaporation, 
gases,  vapora  and  measurable  odors.  Humble 
has  also  begun  to  deliver  to  large  power- 
generating  plants  m  New  York  and  New  Jer- 
sey a  heavy  fuel  oil  with  a  sulphur  content 
of  only  1  per  cent — les*  than  half  the  amoxmt 
stipulated  In  current  state  regulaUon*. 

TRAINOIO  TH«  "UNK  III  FLO  TABLES" 

Corporate  attention  Is  being  focused  In- 
creasingly on  the  problems  of  hiring  and 
training  so-called  "unemployable*."  the  na- 
tion's hard  core  of  men  and  women  who  are 
unable  to  meet  even  the  moet  basic  Job  re- 
quirements. In  fact,  many  companies  have 
taken  to  heart  the  suggestion  of  Gerald  L. 
Phllllppe,  chairman  of  General  Electric,  who 
says,  "Instead  of  employment  practice*  that 
screen  out  people,  we  need  ways  to  screen 
them  in." 

In  Detroit,  there  Is  an  on-going  campaign 
for  Jobs  sparked  by  a  New  Detroit  Committee 
that  numbera  Henry  Ford  II.  chairman  of 
Pord  Motor  Company.  Lynn  A.  Townsend, 
chairman  of  Chrysler  Corporation,  and  James 
M.  Roche,  chairman  of  General  Motor*, 
among  Its  membership. 

General  Motors  ha*  already  hired  S.300 
Negroes  from  Detroit's  inner  city.  Imposing 
no  educational  requirements  other  than  that 
an  applicant  be  able  to  read  safety  sign*. 
Ford  has  set  aside  some  6,500  Job  opening* 
for  on-the-spot  hiring,  and  Chrysler  has  re- 
evaluated Ita  employment  procedure*  and 
now  goe*  so  far  as  to  employ  some  men  with 
police  records. 

In  Newark.  New  Jersey,  the  American  Tele- 
phone &  Telegraph  Company  recently  an- 
nounced a  new  plan  for  the  hiring  and  train- 
ing at  Its  New  Jersey  facilities  of  more  than 
550  workera  who  would  not  ordinarily  meet 
existing  employment  standards.  The  Jobs  to 
be  provided  are  In  office,  laboratory,  produc- 
tion and  telephone  operations. 

Companies  participating  In  the  Job  pro- 
gram are  New  Jersey  Bell,  Western  Electric 
Company,  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories  and 
local  offices  of  AT&T's  Long  Lines  Depart- 
ment. 

Robert  D.  UUey.  president  of  New  Jersey 
Bell,  says  the  Bell  System  companies  are  con- 
vinced that  Immediate  steps  must  be  taken 
by  the  business  community  to  relieve  con- 
centrated unemployment  and  "to  provide  the 
opportunity  of  learning  a  skill  or  trade  to  at 
least  some  of  those  people  who  otherwise 
would  be  considered  unemployable." 

Efforts  to  train  unemployable*  are  by  no 
means  limited  to  formal  company  programs. 
In  Philadelphia,  the  Opportunities  Indus- 
trialization Center  (OIC)  under  the  direction 
of  Rev.  Leon  H.  Sullivan  opened  Its  doon 
(our  years  ago  and  ha*  since  received  ex- 
panding support  from  such  firms  as  General 
Electric,  Sperry  Rand.  International  Business 
Machines,  the  Budd  Company,  Scott  Paper 
Company,  Phllco-Ford.  Western  Union  and 
Smith  Kline  Sc  French  Laboratories,  as  well 
as  the  Ford  Foundation  and  certain  govern- 
ment agencies. 

Sullivan  calls  Industry's  role  the  "fint  and 
most  Important"  key  to  the  program's  suc- 
cess. Each  area  of  training  has  a  technical 
advisory  committee  from  Industry:  all  parts 
of  the  curriculum  are  continually  checked  by 
Industry;  companies  have  donated  much  of 


the  equipment  used.  As  a  result  of  such  sup- 
port. OIC  has  l>een  able  to  expand  Its  pro- 
gram* to  some  66  cities.  Centera  are  now 
under  development  In  the  Bedford-Stuyve- 
sant  section  of  New  York  City,  In  Akron, 
Ohio,  and  In  Portland,  Oregon. 

A  large  majority  of  the  students  are  Ne- 
gproes,  although  the  training  Is  available  to 
all  races.  An  estimated  one-third  are  on  wel- 
fare. Courses  last  from  8  to  47  weeks  and 
cover  such  subjects  as  machine  tool  opera- 
tion, sheet  metal  work,  restaurant  practice 
and  clerical  skills,  along  with  basic  courses  In 
communication  skills,  computational  arts 
.-\nd  work  attitudes.  The  trainee  Is  not  paid 
for  his  time  In  courses. 

To  date,  OIC  has  trained  some  5,000  men 
and  women,  and  has  found  Jobs  for  80  per 
cent  of  them. 

Companies  such  as  DuPont,  OUn  Chemical 
and  Diamond  Alkali  look  to  a  nonprofit  orga- 
nization, the  Board  for  Fundamental  Educa- 
tion (BF.E)  located  In  Indianapolis,  for 
help  In  supplementing  their  own  training 
programs  for  unemployables.  Using  an  on- 
the-job  method  called  Systems  for  Success, 
BJ'.E.  pledges  to  bring  an  employee  to  the 
fourth-grade  level  In  150  hours,  to  the  eighth 
grade  level  In  double  the  time  and  to  high 
school  equivalency  In  an  additional  400  hours. 

Over  80,000  workers  are  graduates  of  these 
classes,  and  some  25.000  people  are  currently 
participating  In  BJ'.E.'s  program,  the  goal  of 
which  Is  not  only  to  upgrade  basic  reading 
and  writing  skills  but  also  to  bolster  self- 
confidence  and  personal  esteem. 

INOtTSTST    AND    THK    INDIAN 

Despite  an  unemployment  rate  of  less  than 
4  per  cent  (or  the  nation  as  a  whole,  the  na- 
tional unemployment  rate  (or  American  In- 
dians reportedly  ranges  between  60  and  70  per 
cent.  There  are  signs,  however,  that  a  cor- 
porate "war  on  Indian  poverty"  Is  becomlne; 
truly  effective.  Since  1960.  about  100  new 
plants  have  been  built  on  Indian  property, 
creating  many  new  Jobs;  26  (aclUtles  were 
built  last  year  alone. 

At  Port  Defiance,  Arizona,  General  Dy- 
namics Corporation's  Pomona  Division  has 
Joined  forces  with  the  local  Navajo  Indian 
tribe  to  build  an  electronics  plant  for  de- 
fense work.  The  tribe  financed  the  building  of 
the  $400,000  plant  and  will  be  repaid  75  per 
cent  of  the  costs  by  General  Dynamics,  which 
leases  the  building.  Title  to  the  plant  remains 
with  the  tribe.  The  company,  having  Installed 
$420,000  worth  of  equipment  In  readying  the 
plant  for  work,  plans  eventually  to  employ 
200  Indian  workers  and  expecto  annual  pay- 
rolls to  approach  $750,000. 

Jefferson  Plywood  Company  has  worked 
out  agreements  with  Indians  at  the  Warm 
Springs  Reservation  In  Oregon  to  build  a 
sawmill  and  many  other  facilities  for  the  pro- 
duction of  plywood.  Indiana  will  be  repre- 
sented on  the  board  and  will  help  direct  op- 
erations from  harvest  through  .sale.  All  this 
should  mean  the  benefits  of  250  new  Jobs  and 
an  annual  Indian  payroll  of  $1.6  million. 

Several  smaller  companies — Saddlecraft, 
Inc.,  White  Shield  of  Carolina,  and  Vassar 
Corporation — have  undertaken  operations  at 
the  Qualla  reservation  In  Cherokee,  North 
Carolina.  The  result:  Indian  unemployment 
In  that  area  has  fallen  by  some  30  percent. 

In  general,  companies  are  pleased  at  how 
readily  Indians  learn  complex  production 
tasks.  In  RoUa.  North  Carolina,  where  the 
Bulova  Watch  Company  operates  a  Jewel 
bearing  plant.  Chairman  Omar  N.  Bradley 
says  the  US  Chlppewas  who  work  in  the 
plant  are  "every  bit  as  talented  as  the  most 
skilled  caftsmen  producing  Jewel  bearings 
abroad." 

A    GOOD   "BCr"    FOB    STX7DKNT8 

An  Increasing  number  of  corporation*  are 
launching  "earn  and  learn"  programs  for 
young  men  and  women — those  in  high  school 
a*  well  a*  those  who  have  dropped  out. 

For   Instance,   four   yean   ago   the   Chase 
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Manhattan  Bank,  In  cooperation  with  the 
New  York  City  Board  of  Education,  Initiated 
Its  Business  Experience  Training  (BET) 
program  for  high  school  sophomores,  Jun- 
lon  and  seniors  from  areas  with  high  "drop- 
out" rates.  Its  purpose:  to  provide  young 
men  with  business  experience  that  would 
help  them  qualify  for  emplojrment  and  to 
give  them  the  Incentive  to  remain  In  high 
school. 

Moet  of  the  BET  students  are  Negro  or 
Puerto  Rlcan.  They  work  afternoons  In  the 
bank,  with  time  off  regularly  to  attend 
special  Chase  classes  in  the  fundamentals  of 
business  and  finance. 

Students  who  keep  their  high  school 
grades  up  and  continue  in  school  until  grad- 
uation are  offered  permanent  Jobs  at  Chase. 
Three  out  of  four  BET  graduates  now  hold 
such  full-time  p>osltlonB,  and  many  of  these 
young  men  are  attending  college  classes  in 
the  evening  under  the  bank's  Tuition  Loan 
and  Refund  Program. 

In  the  Hough  area  of  Cleveland,  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company  has  donated  a  build- 
ing which  will  become  a  "school-factory," 
operated  by  the  city  school  system.  In  It, 
dropouts  will  be  given  basic  and  remedial 
education  plus  training  in  Job  skills.  Part  of 
their  time  will  be  spent  on  actual  produc- 
tion Jobs  in  the  same  building,  for  which 
participating  companies  will  pay  for  the 
work  done. 

A  variation  of  this  plan  has  been  an- 
nounced recently  by  the  Chrysler  Corpora- 
tion, which  will  "adopt"  a  largely  Negro 
high  school  in  Detroit's  inner  city.  The  com- 
pany wants  to  help  prepare  students  to  take 
Jobs  In  the  automotive  industry  and  Intends 
to  do  thla  by  providing  practical  advice  on 
curriculum  content,  using  company  execu- 
tives to  counsel  students  and  donating  labo- 
ratory and  shop  equipment  to  the  school. 

Detroit  school  officials  are  receptive  to  the 
"adoption"  Idea  since  It  leads  to  greater 
industry-school  cooperation.  And  Chairman 
Lynn  A.  Townsend  says,  "Chrysler  is  plan- 
ning to  put  some  of  its  best  people  to  work 
on  this  Job." 


JOHN    GARDNER 


He  fought  for  Federal  programs  which 
had  not  merely  funds,  but  an  under- 
standing: that  people — not  structures  or 
institutions — are  the  most  important  part 
of  any  program  for  progress. 

John  Gardner  was  also  a  man  who 
faced  the  truth.  He  did  not  resort  to 
hopes  or  illusions  or  false  prophecies 
about  the  state  of  America.  He  said  at  the 
end  of  last  year: 

I  believe  we  are  now  in  a  situation  In 
which  the  gravest  consequences  (or  the  Na- 
tion win  ensue  If  we  fall  to  act  decisively  on 
the  problems  of  the  cities,  poverty  and  dis- 
crimination. .  .  .  We  are  in  deep  trouble  as 
a  people.  And  history  Is  not  going  to  deal 
kindly  with  a  rich  nation  that  will  not  tax 
Itself  to  cure  its  miseries. 

Now,  with  the  report  of  the  Riot  Com- 
mission before  us,  we  can  see  more  clear- 
ly than  ever  how  right  John  Gardner 
was.  We  can  see  more  clearly  than  ever 
before  that  it  is  an  urgent  national  neces- 
sity to  begin — now — to  meet  these  prob- 
lems as  the  national  crisis  they  have  be- 
come. And  we  also  see  more  clearly  that 
these  problems  will  be  more  diflUcult  to 
meet  because  John  Gardner  will  not  be 
there  to  fight  them. 

Fortunately,  we  in  public  life  will  still 
have  the  benefit  of  his  intellect,  his  en- 
ergy, and  his  concern.  As  the  new  leader 
of  the  Urban  Coalition,  he  will  be  able 
to  rally  behind  him  those  who  recognize 
the  urgency  of  our  urban  dilemma;  and 
hopefully  new  proposals  and  concepts 
will  assist  us  in  preparing  the  work  that 
must  be  done. 

John  Gardner  commanded  no  troops; 
no  weapons  of  destruction;  no  military 
might.  Instead,  he  sought  to  help  us  as 
a  people  summon  the  will  we  require  to 
meet  a  greater  challenge  than  any  for- 
eign foe.  His  service  to  America  was  an 
inspiration  to  all  of  us.  He  has  earned 
our  thanks. 


crew.  Soviet  destroyers  have  also  closely  sha- 
dowed the  carrier  Enterprise,  which  withdrew 
because  of  North  Korean  protests  shortly  be- 
fore the  Soviet  navy's  approach.  The  Soviet 
presence  checkmates  the  U.S.  pressure  on 
North  Korea  and  gives  the  Kremlin  a  local 
pressure  point  without  having  to  resort  to 
nuclear  threats. 

Soviet  seapower  sustains  the  two  countries 
that  are  giving  the  U.S.  the  most  trouble.  A 
bridge  of  150  freighters  from  Russian  ports 
carries  to  Haiphong  the  SAMs,  the  petrolevun, 
the  rockets,  the  assault  rlfies  and  the  ammu- 
nition that  keep  North  Viet  Nam  fighUng 
and  killing  U.S.  soldiers.  Moreover,  It  Is  the 
fear  of  hitting  those  Russian  ships  that  has 
so  far  kept  the  U.S.  from  bombing  Haiphong's 
piers  or  mining  the  harbor.  And  It  la  another 
bridge  of  Soviet  ships  that  carries  the 
$l,000,000-a-day  in  supplies  that  sustains 
Castro's  Cuba  as  the  only  Communist  foot- 
hold in  the  Hemisphere. 


Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  last  Thursday,  two  great  men 
left  their  posts  as  members  of  the  Cabi- 
net. We  honored  one  of  them. 

As  I  said  on  that  day,  no  one  more 
richly  and  fully  deserved  the  thanks  of 
this  Nation  than  Robert  McNamara.  His 
7  years  of  public  service  were  mirrored 
by  unflagging  devotion  to  duty;  by  bril- 
liant management  ability;  and  by  a  deep 
and  abiding  concern  for  the  broader  im- 
plications of  our  policy  abroad.  The 
honors,  the  medals,  the  tributes  he  was 
paid  were  fully  earned. 

No  bands  played  for  John  Gardner. 
He  won  no  medals;  he  had  no  speech 
in  his  honor.  Yet  John  Gardner,  as  much 
as  any  man,  earned  during  his  tenure 
the  deepest  thanks  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. He  took  command  of  a  Department 
which  grew  faster  than  any  other  in  his- 
tory; a  Department  fast  approaching  a 
$50  billion  armual  budget;  a  Department 
which  has  within  it  the  essential  Ameri- 
can commitment  to  social  reform.  He 
took  control  of  bureaucracies  which  had 
grown  too  large,  too  remote  from  the 
people  whose  lives  they  were  supposed 
to  be  improving,  too  divorced  from  the 
hard  resdities  of  the  social  tasks  that 
must  be  done.  During  his  service.  John 
Gardner  worked  ceaselessly  to  turn  these 
departments  and  agencies  into  servants 
and  partners — not  masters — of  the  peo- 
ple they  were  designed  to  service. 


THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  RUSSIAN 
NAVY:  NEW  POSSIBLE  DANGER 
TO  THE  UNITED  STATES— III 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
now  far-reaching  Soviet  Navy  has  been 
characterized  as  a  "bridge  of  trouble" 
carrying  supplies  to  North  Vietnam  and 
Cuba. 

In  the  case  of  the  latter.  Time  maga- 
zine reports  in  a  recent  article  that  the 
Soviets  ship  more  than  $1  million  a  day 
in  supplies  to  support  Castro's  regime.  Of 
even  more  importance  are  the  Russian 
shipments  into  Haiphong,  "the  Sam's, 
the  petroleum,  the  rockets,  the  assault 
rifles  and  the  ammunition  that  keep 
North  Vietnam  fighting  and  killing  U.S. 
soldiers." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  article  on  the  Russian  Navy 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Bridge  or  Troubij: 

The  Imporlal  reach  of  the  Soviet  navy  has 
already  begun  to  have  Its  impact  on  world 
events.  In  the  tense  Sea  of  Japan,  a  flotilla 
of  16  Soviet  cruisers  and  missile  frigates  has 
in  the  past  few  weeks  shouldered  Its  way  be- 
tween the  coast  of  North  Korea  and  the  U.S. 
Navy  task  force  that  was  sent  into  the  area 
to  add  some  muscle  to  U.S.  diplomatic  de- 
mands for  the  return  of  the  Pueblo  and  Its 


TWELVE  SENATORS  NOW  SPONSOR 
YOUNG  FARMERS  LOAN  PLAN 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  that  11  Senators 
have  now  joined  me  in  sponsoring  pro- 
posed legislation  to  provide  long-term, 
low-interest  loans  for  young  farmers. 

The  list  of  Senators  now  cosponsorlng 
my  Young  Farmers  Investment  Act  In- 
cludes Senators  Quentin  Burdick,  of 
North  Dakota;  Birch  Bath  and  Vance 
Hartke,  of  Indiana;  Fred  Harris,  of 
Oklahoma;  Mark  Hatfield,  of  Oregon; 
Edward  Long,  of  Missouri;  George  Mc- 
GovERN,  of  South  Dakota;  Jack  Miller, 
of  Iowa;  Walter  Mondale,  of  Minnesota; 
William  Proxmire,  of  Wisconsin;  and 
Ralph  Yarborough,  of  Texas. 

The  Young  Farmers  Investment  Act 
would  provide  real  estate  and  operating 
loans  through  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration to  young  farmers  at  an  interest 
rate  of  4  percent.  Half  of  the  mortgage 
would  be  amortized  over  40  years.  The 
remaining  amount  would  be  due  at  the 
end  of  the  40-year  period  or  could  be 
refinanced. 

The  future  of  our  Nation's  family 
farms  rests  with  the  young  farmers  of 
today. 

But  young  men  are  finding  it  virtually 
impossible  to  obtain  the  credit  and  capi- 
tal necessary  to  start  a  farming  opera- 
tion that  is  large  enough  to  survive  and 
prosper  in  today's  competitive  economy. 

On  American  farms,  there  are  pres- 
ently only  1,245,000  adults  under  35  years 
of  age  while  there  are  nearly  twice  that 
number,  some  2,400,000  over  55  years  of 
age. 

Unless  we  provide  the  capital  and 
credit  that  is  currently  not  readily  avail- 
able to  young  men  who  want  to  enter 
agriculture,  it  appears  that  there  are  not 
going  to  be  enough  young  farmers  left 
to  replace  those  older  ones  who  will  be 
retiring  over  the  next  decade. 

The  American  family  farm  is  the  most 
eflQcient  food  production  unit  in  the 
world.  The  consequence  of  eliminating 
family  operated  farms  will  be  future  re- 
tail food  prices  far  higher  than  anyone 
can  imagine  today. 


DELAWARE  PUBLIC  SERVICE  COM- 
MISSION ASKS  MORATORIUM  ON 
TRAIN  DISCONTINUANCE 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  the  Dela- 
ware   Public    Service    Commission    on 
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February  28  adopted  a  resolution  appeal- 
ing to  Congress  to  call  a  moratorium  on 
all  train  discontinuances.  It  is  signed  by 
Vernon  B.  Derrlckson,  chairman,  and 
Lafayette  Tlmmons.  secretary. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  resolution  be  printed  In  the  Rsc- 

ORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution.   State  or  Dclawabe.   Oclawark 
Public  Sbrvick  Commission 

Whereas,  there  have  been  numerous  pas- 
senger train  discontinuances  of  recent  date: 
and 

Whereas,  there  are  numerous  applications 
for  discontinuance  of  passenger  trains  now 
pending  before  the  IntersUte  Commerce 
Commission  and  the  various  state  commis- 
sions; and 

Whereas,  the  recent  action  of  the  Post  Of- 
Bce  ISepartment  has  materially  reduced  pas- 
senger revenue:  and 

Whereas,  the  welfare  and  safety  of  tills 
country  Is  being  materially  Injured  by  such 
dlscontlnuai^cQs:  and 

Whereas,  the  Delaware  Public  Service  Com- 
mission Itnows  of  Its  own  knowledge  acquired 
(rom  several  such  applications  before  it  and 
the  participation  In  such  hearings  t>efore  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  that  such 
facts  are  true: 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved,  that  the  Dela- 
ware Public  Service  Commission  Joins  Its  sis- 
ter states  in  appealing  to  Congress  to  call  an 
Immediate  moratorium  on  ail  train  discon- 
tinuances and  to  Investigate  and  determine 
the  Impact  these  discontinuances  are  having 
on  the  welfare  and  safety  of  our  country 
Including  Its  national  defense. 

This  Resolution  adopted  by  the  Commis- 
sion this  28tb  day  of  February,  1008. 


ART  IN  THE  EMBASSIES 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  know  that 
we  are  all  aware  that,  in  an  attempt  to 
hold  governmental  spending  to  a  bare 
minimum,  there  is  a  real  risk  that  some 
very  worthwhile  services  are  In  danger 
of  being  eliminated.  I  rise  In  defense  of 
one  such  expenditure  today.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent: The  State  Department's  "Art  In 
the  Elmbassies"  program  which  accom- 
plishes so  much,  operates  on  an  annual 
budget  of  only  $48,700.  This  small  ex- 
penditure fimds  the  66  separate  collec- 
tions that  are  presently  on  display  In 
U.S.  Embassies  abroad.  These  collections 
contain  art  that  is  valued  at  over  a  mil- 
lion dollars.  Over  a  thousand  artists  are 
represented  In  the  program's  collection. 
The  fact  that  this  program  has  been  an 
Integral  part  of  the  Department  has  en- 
couraged outright  donations  to  the 
program  of  over  $90,000  Many  in  the 
Senate  and  many  Members  of  the  House 
are  proud  as  I  am  to  lend  our  names  and 
good  offices  so  that  the  "Art  In  the  Em- 
bassies" program  can  contact  local  mu- 
seums and  private  collectors  in  our 
home  States  and  ask  them  to  participate 
In  this  excellent  endeavor. 

The  statistical  achievements  of  the 
program  are  clear  to  see.  What  is  less 
known  are  the  Intangible  results.  Most  of 
the  support  of  the  program  throughout 
the  country  has  come  through  a  devel- 
oped sense  of  participation  in  an  ac- 
tivity of  the  Department  of  State  and 
pride  in  that  participation.  The  lend- 
ers, dealers,  artists,  collectors,  corpora- 
tions, and  museums  have  responded  to 


the  enthusiasm  of  a  hard-working  na- 
tional committee  that  oversees  the  work 
of  the  program  because  they  have  been 
asked  to  make  a  contribution  by  their 
Government  for  their  Oovemment.  I 
know  this  to  be  true  just  as  I  know  that 
the  same  kind  of  response  could  noi  be 
elicited  by  private  organizations  or  in- 
dividual museums. 

One  particularly  valuable  aspect  of 
this  program  is  the  extent  to  which  the 
work  of  living  artists  is  represented  In 
the  loans  abroad.  The  present  organiza- 
tion of  the  arts  in  the  embassy  program 
has  the  added  strength  of  drawing  from 
literally  hundreds  of  sources  across  the 
country.  The  ability  to  draw  on  so  many 
sources  insures  the  maintenance  of  ex- 
tremely high  standards — standards 
which  any  given  museum  could  not  hope 
to  meet. 

I  would  hope  very  much  that  the  pro- 
gram will  be  allowed  to  continue  as  It 
has  so  successfully  in  the  past;  in  other 
words,  under  direct  Government  spon- 
sorship by  the  Department  of  State. 


CARDIAC   TRANSPLANTATION   IN 
MAN 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  In  November 
of  1967,  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences established  a  board  of  medicine  to 
provide  a  forum  for  the  study  of  the  so- 
cial aspects  of  medicine  as  well  as  Its  ad- 
vancement as  a  science. 

Within  the  purview  of  the  Board  are 
such  questions  as  how  to  Improve  the 
quality  and  dellverj'  of  medical  care ;  how 
medical  knowledge  Kets  used,  refreshed, 
and  taught;  the  ethical  and  legal  impli- 
cations of  human  experimentation;  and 
the  role  of  medical  schools  and  other 
biomedical  institutions  in  attacking  the 
medical  problems  of  rural  and  urban 
slums. 

The  Board  Is  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  both  medical  and  nonmedical 
fields.  Its  chairman  Is  Dr.  Walsh  Mc- 
Dermott.  "Livingston  Farrand  Professor 
of  Public  Health"  and  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Health,  Cornell 
University  Medical  College. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  a  statement  issued 
by  the  Board  regarding  a  set  of  guide- 
lines on  the  imdertaking  of  heart  trans- 
plants and  a  list  of  the  members  who 
serve  on  the  Board  of  Medicine  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Cakoiac  Transplantation  in  Man 

(Statement  by  the  Board  on  Medicine. 
National    Academy    of    Sciences) 

Progress  in  medicine  depends  largely  on  the 
cautious  extension  to  man  of  a  t>ody  of  care- 
fully Integrated  knowledge  derived  from  pro- 
grams of  basic  and  developmental  research  in 
the  laboratory.  Extension  to  man  is  itself  an 
investigative  process  that  must  meet  the 
same  meticulous  sclenUflc  standard^  that  ob- 
tain in  the  laboratory,  and  the  extension  can 
appropriately  be  started  only  when  the  total 
body  of  knowledge  has  reached  a  certain 
point.  It  Is  clear  that  this  point  has  been 
reached  in  the  case  of  cardiac  transplanta- 
tion. 

Careful,  detailed  laboratory  investigations 
In  a  number  of  centers  have  demonstrated 
the   feasibility   of   a  surgical   technique   for 


cardiac  transplantation.  With  the  skillful  use 
of  Immunosuppressive  agents.  Investigators 
have  succeeded  in  maintaining  the  life  of 
laboratory  animals  subjected  to  cardiac 
transplants  for  periods  up  to  a  year  or  more. 
Moreover,  considerable  relevant  knowledge 
has  been  acquired  from  carefully  controlled 
clinical  investigations  involving  the  trans- 
plantation of  a  kidney  in  a  human  being. 

But,  In  contrast  to  the  transplant  of  a 
paired  organ  of  man  such  as  the  kidney, 
cardiac  transplantation  raises  new.  complex 
Issues  that  must  be  faced  promptly.  In  the 
case  of  a  kidney  transplant,  the  donation  of 
the  organ  is  not  crucial  to  the  donor;  In  the 
event  of  failure,  the  recipient  may  t>e  kept 
alive  for  extended  periods  until  another  at- 
tempt is  made.  In  the  case  of  cardiac  trans- 
plantation, the  life  of  the  donor  cannot  be 
maintained.  Further,  the  recipient's  life  can- 
not be  salvaged  If  the  transplanted  heart  does 
not  function.  Highly  important  is  the  fact 
that  the  length  of  time  that  the  recipient  can 
survive  is  as  yet  conjectural,  even  if  the  im- 
mediate result  Is  favorable  as  indicated  by 
prompt  resumption  of  funcUon  by  the  trans- 
planted heart.  Thus  the  procedure  cannot  as 
yet  t>e  regarded  us  an  accepted  form  of 
therapy,  even  an  heroic  one.  It  must  be 
clearly  viewed  for  what  it  is.  a  scientific  ex- 
ploration of  the  unknown,  only  the  very  first 
step  of  which  Is  the  actual  surgical  feat  of 
transplanting  the  organ.  In  this  connection. 
It  is  clear  that  there  are  considerably  more 
institutions  whose  staffs  include  men  with 
the  surgical  expertise  appropriate  for  the  first 
step  of  the  investigation — the  actual  trans- 
plantation— than  have  available  the  full  ca- 
pability to  conduct  the  total  study  in  terms 
of  all  relevant  scientific  observations. 

Because  of  these  special  circumstances  it  Is 
the  considered  view  of  the  Board  of  Medicine 
of  the  NaUonal  Academy  of  Sciences  that  for 
the  present,  cardiac  transplantation  should 
only  be  carried  out  In  those  institutions  In 
which  all  of  the  following  criteria  can  be 
met: 

1.  The  surgical  team  should  have  had  ex- 
tensive latKsratory  experience  in  cardiac 
transplantation,  and  should  have  demon- 
strated not  only  technical  competence  but  a 
thorough  understanding  of  the  biological 
processes  that  threaten  functional  survival 
of  the  transplant.  I.e..  rejection  and  Its  con- 
trol. Investigators  skUled  In  Immunology,  in- 
cluding tissue  typing  and  the  management  of 
immunosuppressive  procedures,  should  be 
readily  available  as  collaborators  in  the  trans- 
plantation effort. 

2.  As  In  any  other  scientific  Investigation, 
the  overall  plan  of  study  should  be  care- 
fully recorded  In  advance  and  arrangements 
made  to  continue  the  systematic  observa- 
tions throughout  the  whole  lifetime  of  the 
recipient.  The  conduct  of  such  studies  should 
be  within  an  organized  framework  of  infor- 
mation exchange  and  analyses.  This  would 
permit  prompt  access  by  other  investigators 
to  the  full  positive  and  negative  results.  Thus 
the  continued  care  of  each  recipient  would  be 
assured  the  continuing  benefit  of  the  most 
up-to-date  Information.  Such  an  organized 
communication  network  would  also  permit 
the  findings  to  be  integrated  with  the  work 
of  others  and  assist  In  the  planning  of  fur- 
ther investigative  efforts.  In  this  way.  It 
would  be  possible  to  ensure  that  progress 
will  l)e  dellt»erate.  and  that  the  experience 
from  each  Individual  case  will  make  its  full 
contribution  to  the  planning  of  the  next. 

3.  As  the  procedure  Is  a  scientific  investi- 
gation and  not  as  yet  an  accepted  form  of 
therapy,  the  primary  Justification  for  this 
activity  in  respect  to  both  the  donor  and 
recipient  is  that  from  the  study  will  come 
new  knowledge  of  benefit  to  others  In  our 
society.  The  ethical  Issues  Involved  in  the 
selection  of  donor  and  recipient  are  a  part  of 
the  whole  complex  question  of  the  ethics  of 
human  experimentation.  This  extremely  sen- 
sitive and  complicated  subject  is  now  under 
intensive  study  by  a  number  of  well-quail- 
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fied  groups  in  this  country  and  abroad.  Pend- 
ing the  further  development  of  ethical  guide- 
lines. It  behooves  each  institution  in  which 
a  cardiac  transplantation  Is  to  be  conducted 
to  assure  Itself  that  It  has  protected  the  in- 
terests of  all  parties  Involved  to  the  fullest 
possible  extent. 

Rigid  safeguards  should  be  developed  with 
respect  to  the  selection  of  prospective  donors 
and  the  selection  of  prospective  recipients. 
An  independent  group  of  expert,  mature 
physicians — none  of  whom  is  directly  en- 
gaged In  the  transplantation  effort — should 
examine  the  prospective  donor.  They  should 
agree  and  record  their  unanimous  opinion  as 
to  the  donor's  acceptablUty  on  the  basis  of 
the  evidence  of  crucial  and  irreversible  bodily 
damage  and  Imminent  death.  Similarly  the 
prospective  recipient  should  be  examined  by 
an  Independent  group  of  competent  physi- 
cians and  clinical  scientists  Including  a  car- 
diologist and  an  expert  In  Immunology.  In 
this  instance  the  consulting  group  should 
also  record  their  opinion  as  to  the  accepta- 
bility of  the  recipient  for  transplantation  on 
the  basis  of  all  the  evidence  including  the 
presence  of  far-advanced,  irreversible  cardiac 
damage  and  the  likelihood  of  benefit  from 
the  procedure. 

Enumeration  of  the  above  criteria  Is  based 
on  the  conviction  that  in  order  to  obtain 
the  scientific  Informatloh  necessary  for  the 
next  phase  in  this  form  of  organ  transplan- 
tation, only  a  relatively  small  number  of 
careful  investigations  involving  cardiac 
transplantation  need  be  done  at  this  time. 
Therefore,  the  Board  strongly  urges  that  in- 
stitutions, even  though  well-equipped  from 
the  standpoint  of  surgical  expertise  and  fa- 
cilities but  without  specific  capabilities  to 
conduct  the  whole  range  of  scientific  obser- 
vations involved  in  the  total  study,  resist  the 
temptation  to  approve  the  performance  of 
the  surgical  procedure  until  there  has  l)een 
an  opportunity  for  the  total  situation  to  be 
clarified  by  Intensive  and  closely  integrated 
study. 


rector.  National  Institutes  of  Health.  Bethes- 
da,  Maryland:  Eugene  A.  Stead,  Jr.,  Profes- 
sor of  Medicine,  Duke  University  Medical 
Center,  Durham,  North  Carolina;  Dwlght  L. 
Wilbur,  Presldent-Elect,  American  Medical 
Association,  San  Francisco,  California;  Bryan 
Williams,  M.D.,  Dallas,  Texas;  Adam  Yarmol- 
Insky,  Professor  of  Law,  Harvard  University, 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts:  Alonzo  S.  Yerby. 
Professor  of  Public  Health  and  Head,  De- 
partment of  Health  Services  Administration, 
Harvard  University  School  of  Public  Health. 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 


Members  of  the  Boaro  or  Medicine,  Na- 
tional Academy  op  Sciences 
Walsh  McDermott  (chairman),  Livingston 
Farrand  Professor  of  Public  Health  and 
Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Health,  Cornell  University  Medical  College. 
New  York  City;  George  Beadle.  President 
of  The  University  of  Chicago:  Ivan  L  Ben- 
nett, Deputy  Director.  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology,  Washington.  DC:  Charles  G. 
Child.  3rd  Professor  of  Surgery  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Department,  University  of  Mich- 
igan Medical  School.  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan; 
Julius  H.  Comroe,  Jr.,  Director.  Cardiovas- 
cular Research  Institute.  San  Francisco  Med- 
ical Center,  University  of  California.  San 
Francisco:  John  T.  Dunlap.  Professor  of  Eco- 
nomics. Littauer  Center.  Harvard  University. 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts;  Rashi  Fein,  Sen- 
ior Staff,  The  Brookings  Institution,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.:  Robert  J.  Glaser,  Vice  Presi- 
dent for  Medical  Affairs  and  Dean  of  the 
.School  of  Medicine,  Stanford  University 
School  of  Medicine,  Palo  Alto.  California; 
Mrs.  Lucile  Petry  Leone,  College  of  Nursing. 
Texas  Woman's  University.  Houston.  Texas: 
Irving  London.  Clialrman,  Department  of 
•Medicine.  Albert  Einstein  College  of  Medi- 
cine, Yeshiva  University.  Bronx.  NY.;  Colin 
M.  MacLeod.  Vice  President  for  Medical  Af- 
fairs. The  Commonwealth  Fund,  New  York. 
N.Y.;  Samuel  M.  Nabrit,  Executive  Director. 
The  Southern  Fellowships  Fund.  Atlanta. 
Georgia;  Ir%'lne  H.  Page,  Research  Division, 
Cleveland  Clinic.  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Henry  W. 
Rlecken.  Vice  President,  Social  Science  Re- 
?earch  Council.  Washington,  D.C;  Walter  A. 
Rosenblith.  Professor  of  Communications 
Biophysics.  Center  for  Communication  Sci- 
ences, Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts;  Ernest  W.  Saw- 
ard.  Medical  Director.  The  Permanente  Clin- 
ic, Portland.  Oregon;  James  A.  Shannon,  Dl- 


DISPOSAL  OF  FORT  DOUGLAS  MILI- 
TARY RESERVATION,  SALT  LAKE 
CITY 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  in  Novem- 
ber 1964,  Secretary  of  Defense  Mc- 
Namara  announced  an  action,  which  I 
had  anticipated  for  several  years,  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  would  de- 
clare most  of  the  property  of  the  Fort 
Douglas  Military  Reservation  in  Salt 
Lake  City  excess  to  Army  and  Defense 
Department  needs. 

At  my  suggestion,  Utah  Gov.  Calvin  L. 
Rampton,  shortly  after  taking  office  in 
January  1965,  appointed  a  Governors 
Fort  Douglas  Study  Committee,  com- 
prised of  leading  citizens  of  the  State. 

After  1  full  year  of  study,  this  com- 
mittee came  to  the  unanimous  view  that 
a  major  portion  of  the  surplus  lands  of 
Fort  Douglas  should  go  to  the  University 
of  Utah  for  academic  expansion  and  to 
establish  a  research  park,  while  a  small- 
er portion  should  go  to  an  existing  State 
Park. 

The  committee  took  the  additional 
step  of  stating  that  the  land  should  not 
be  dispersed  into  a  multiplicity  of  devel- 
opment and  should  not  go  into  private 
ownership.  This  recommendation  con- 
curs with  the  opinion  which  I  have  held 
for  a  number  of  years. 

I  personally  delivered  copies  of  the 
committee's  report  to  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  in  Washington, 
DC. 

As  a  further  expression  of  the  will  of 
the  people  of  Utah  on  this  matter,  both 
houses  of  the  Utah  Legislature  have 
passed  measures  expressing  the  same 
opinion  that  the  land  should  remain  in 
the  public  domain  and  not  be  turned 
over  to  private  ownership. 

Nevertheless,  I  recently  heard  that 
GSA  was  planning  to  use  the  land  as 
"trading  stock"  to  obtain  needed  office 
space  and  thus  pass  it  to  private  interests 
for  commercial  use. 

I  wrote  to  President  Johnson  asking  a 
speedy  decision  and  outlining  the  pre- 
vious expression  by  the  people  of  Utah 
on  this  matter. 

As  a  result  of  this  letter,  a  three-man 
team  of  Federal  employees  was  sent  to 
Salt  Lake  City  to  investigate  the  matter 
and  to  make  recommendations  to  their 
superiors  in  Washington. 

Instead  of  returning  to  Washington 
to  make  their  recommendations,  the 
three  men,  in  a  public  meeting  with  local 
ofiBcials,  proposed  that  the  land  be  sold  to 
private  interests  for  the  creation  of  a 
"model  city  within  a  city." 

Needless  to  say,  such  a  proposal  drew 
protests  from  many  citizens  in  Salt  Lake 
City   and   from   myself   and   Governor 


Rampton,  who  was  in  Washington  at  the 
time. 

I  immediately  obtained  from  GSA  As- 
sistant Administrator  Robert  T.  Griffin 
an  assurance  that  no  such  decision  had 
been  made,  that  the  visitors  in  Salt  Lake 
had  no  authority  to  make  such  a  pro- 
[>osal,  and  that  the  wishes  of  the  p>eople 
in  Utah  would  certainly  be  considered 
before  any  decision  was  made. 

Governor  Rampton  and  I  visited  with 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  Udall 
and  obtained  the  same  assurances  from 
him. 

It  is  obvious  the  members  of  the  in- 
spection team  were  exceeding  their  au- 
thority in  having  made  such  a  proposal. 
Had  their  proposal  been  officially  au- 
thorized, it  would  have  been  an  affront 
to  not  only  the  Governor  and  myself, 
but  also  to  the  panel  of  local  citizens  who 
studied  the  problem  and  to  the  Utah 
State  Legislature. 

The  two  daily  newspapers  in  Salt  Lake 
City  have  editorially  commented  on  the 
situation  and  have  done  so  very  clearly. 
I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  the  editorial 
entitled  "How  Not  To  Develop  Fort  Doug- 
las Lands."  published  in  the  Deseret 
News  of  February  29,  and  the  editorial 
entitled  "A  Classic  Case  of  Federal  Med- 
dling," published  in  the  Salt  Lake  Trib- 
ime  of  March  1. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[Prom-the  Salt  Lake  (Utah)  Tribune, 

Mar.  1,  1968] 
A  Classic  Case  of  Federal  Meddling 
A  General  Services  Administration  (GSA) 
proposal  to  take  over  surplus  Ft.  Douglas 
lands  for  piecemeal  disposition  to  private 
Interests  or  other  federal  agencies  Is  a  classic 
example  of  the  federal  government  refusing 
to  consider  the  desires  of  an  affected  com- 
munity. 

Representatives  of  GSA  and  Department 
of  Housing  ajid  Urban  Development  (HUD) 
Inspected  the  property  this  week  then  un- 
veiled a  plan  to  turn  some  500  acres  over  to 
private  Interests  for  development  of  a  model 
"city  within  a  city".  A  few  months  earlier 
GSA  had  announced  it  was  considering  an- 
other scheme  for  trading  the  fort  property 
for  office  buildings  the  government  Is  now 
renting  In  the  Salt  Lake  area. 

Both  proposals  completely  Ignore  the 
wishes  of  the  state  and  a  large  part  of  the 
local  community  that  the  disputed  property 
be  turned  over  to  the  University  of  Utah  for 
use  .IS  a  research  park  and  to  provide  for 
normal  university  expansion.  These  wishes 
were  formulated  by  a  representative  commit- 
tee of  local  citizens  appointed  by  Governor 
CaUin  L.  Rampton  shortly  after  he  took 
office. 

The  governor's  committee  conducted  hear- 
ings on  how  best  to  put  the  property  to  use 
and  Its  findings,  embodying  the  University 
of  Utah  research  park  and  a  slight  expansion 
of  the  state  park  around  This  Is  The  Place 
Monument,  were  endorsed  by  the  Legislature. 
Governor  Rampton  and  the  university  even 
worked  out  a  trade  agreement  with  the  Army 
whereby  It  would  give  up  the  rifle  and  tank 
range  fronting  on  Foothill  Blvd.  In  exchange 
for  similar  facilities  at  Camp  Williams. 

Utah's  plan  would  preserve  a  valuable  his- 
toric area  as  well  as  provide  for  the  growth 
of  the  university  and  at  the  same  time, 
through  creation  of  a  research  park,  bring 
tax  Income  to  Salt  Lake  City  and  County.  It 
Is  what  the  commuultv  wants  and  It  Is  what 
the  community  should  have. 
Fortunately,  final  decision  on  the  land  dis- 
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posal  doM  not  rMt  with  OSA  at  thla  point. 
Secretary  of  the  Int«i1or  Stewart  L.  UdaU 
muat  decide  whether  OSA  or  the  Bureau  of 
LAnd  Management  la  to  handle  the  final 
dlspoalUon. 

Although  BLM  offlclala  took  part  In  the 
"Inspection"  this  week  that  agency  has  not 
publicly  endorsed  the  HUD  or  OSA  Ideas. 
When  OSA  flrst  suggested  trading  fort  prop- 
erty to  private  Interests  Oovemor  Hampton 
wrote  the  secretary  a  lengthy  letter  tracing 
development  ot  the  state's  position  and  so- 
liciting the  secretary's  support  for  that  posi- 
tion. 

Senator  Frank  E.  Moes  was  quick  to  reject 
the  OSA-HXTD  proposal  and  secured  from 
Robert  T.  Orlinn.  assistant  administrator  of 
OSA,  assurance  that  no  decision  bad  been 
made  regarding  future  use  of  the  property. 
If  this  Is  the  case  there  still  Is  sufflclent  time 
for  Utah  to  further  present  its  case.  We  trust 
that  all  members  of  the  state's  congressional 
delegation  will  lose  no  time  in  coming  to  Its 
support  In  this  vitally  Important  matter. 

Model  cities  programs  and  federal  land 
trades  to  private  citizens  have  their  place 
In  the  over-all  scheme  of  things.  But  In  this 
case  there  is  no  place  for  either. 

The  people  of  Utah,  after  careful  consider- 
ation, have.'  through  the  Oovemor'a  com- 
mittee and  iTeglslature.  made  known  their 
preferences.  There  Is  no  excuse  for  federal 
agencies  attempting  to  Impose  their  will  In 
crass  defiance  of  local  hopes  and  desires. 

[Prom   the   Salt   Lake   City    (Utah)    Deaeret 

News,  Feb.  29.  1968 1 
How  Not  To  Dtvklop  Fort  DoncLAS  Lanm 

By  any  reasonable  standard,  this  week's 
proposal  that  500  acres  of  Ft.  Douglas  land 
be  sold  to  private  interests  for  development 
of  a  "model  community"  Is  an  unhappy 
blunder  that  should  be  corrected — and  fast. 

The  proposal,  by  representatives  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, the  Oeneral  Services  Administration, 
and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  vio- 
lates the  principle  that  such  prime  land 
should  be  put  to  the  highest  and  best  possi- 
ble use. 

It  substitutes  the  Judgment  of  federal  of- 
ficials for  that  of  state  and  civic  leaders  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  Utah's  problems  and 
needs. 

Moreover,  although  the  plan  would  have 
the  effect  of  placing  the  property  on  the  tax 
rolls,  in  the  long  run  this  particular  move  will 
turn  out  to  be  false  economy. 

These  Judgments  are  borne  out  by  the 
following  evidence: 

The  land  involved  has  long  been  sought  by 
the  University  of  Utah  for  the  establishment 
of  a  research  park  and  for  academic  expan- 
sion, with  a  portion  for  possible  expansion  of 
Pioneer  Monument  State  Park. 

This  policy — worked  out  after  more  than 
a  year  of  extensive  hearings  and  study — has 
been  endorsed  by  Governor  Rampton.  the 
Utah  Legislature,  the  Salt  Lake  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Pro-Utah,  the  State  Industrial 
Promotion  Commission,  and  other  responsible 
groups.  Including  the  Deseret  News — and  for 
good  reason. 

Research  parks  operated  in  connection  with 
other  universities  across  the  country  have 
demonstrated  their  ability  to  generate  new 
ideas,  new  products,  new  Jobs,  and  new  reve- 
nue. On  the  basis  of  experience  elsewhere, 
the  University  of  Utah  Center  for  Economic 
Development.  Research  and  Community 
Services  reports: 

"...  the  300-acre  park  at  Pt.  Douglas  can 
accommodate  an  annual  dollar  volume  In 
research  activities  of  9360  to  $400  million. 
Moreover,  because  of  the  tendency  for  manu- 
facture to  follow  research,  the  park  could 
generate  a  12  billion  a  year  high  technology 
Industry  for  Utah." 

This  potential  looks  a  lot  more  profitable 
than  whatever  revenue  would  be  gained  from 
taxes  on  residences  and  other  facilities  In 


the  proposed  "model  community."  The  re- 
search park  also  would  be  a  magnet  for  scl- 
enUflc  talent  aa  well  as  helping  to  train  new 
scientists. 

Aa  for  such  a  development  as  the  model 
cooununlty.  there  Is  plenty  of  land  elsewhere 
In  Salt  Lake  Valley  where  it  might  be  lo- 
cated. But  the  Ft.  Douglas  property  la  the 
only  undeveloped  area  available  next  to  the 
University  of  Utah  to  meet  the  need  for  a 
research  park  and  for  academic  expansion 
By  1978  total  enrollment  at  the  university  is 
expected  to  go  from  the  present  18.000  stu- 
dents to  more  than  33.000. 

Moreover,  in  1858  the  US.  Army  seized 
without  compensation  530  acres  of  the  orig- 
inal University  of  Utah  campus.  Ft.  Douglas 
still  embraces  some  of  those  lands,  an  in- 
equity that  can  be  at  least  partly  remedied 
by  transferring  the  area  In  dispute  to  the 
university. 

The  Ft.  Douglas  property,  in  short,  is  a 
great  asset  that  should  be  used  not  for  pri- 
vate profit  but  for  the  greatest  possible  public 
benefit.  The  best  way  to  do  that  Is  to  follow 
through  on  the  original  plans  to  devote  the 
land  to  research  and  education. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  MUSKIE  TO 
NORTH-CENTRAL  TEXAS  COUNCIL 
OP  OOVERNMENTS 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  It  was 
my  good  fortune  recently  to  address  the 
North-Central  Texas  Council  of  Grovem- 
ments  at  Ailington,  Tex.  Prom  what  I 
saw  there,  it  is  apparent  that  this  coun- 
cil, in  just  2  years,  is  making  significant 
progress  in  meeting  the  challenges  of  its 
metropolitan  region. 

The  area  there  is  one  of  the  fastest 
growing  urban  concentrations  in  our 
country.  The  residents  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  economic  growth,  of  expanded  social, 
cultural,  and  entertainment  opportuni- 
ties, and  many  of  the  conveniences 
which  our  technological  society  provides. 

At  the  same  time,  they  have  discovered 
the  pains  of  growth,  the  threats  of  en- 
vironmental degradation  and  the  ten- 
sions of  a  crowded  and  divided  society. 
They  have  discovered  that  the  tradi- 
tional institutions  of  local  government 
are  not  adequate — acting  separately — 
to  cope  with  problems  which  sprawl 
across  jurisdictional  lines. 

The  principal  problem  they  faced  was 
to  combine  the  advantages  of  local  gov- 
ernment— which  is  close  to  Individual 
needs — and  regional  government — 
which  has  a  broader  prospective — with- 
out getting  bogged  down  In  intercom- 
munity jealousies  and  controversies. 

Their  response  was  the  creation  of  the 
North-Central  Texas  Council  of  Govern- 
ments. 

I  was  particularly  impressed  with  the 
council's  prompt  and  effective  action  in 
reviewing  46  applications  for  the  Federal 
grants  within  their  region  under  the 
terms  of  section  204  of  the  Metropolitan 
Development  Act. 

The  council's  annual  report  gives  me 
optimism,  because  it  indicates  a  number 
of  areas  In  which  it  Is  moving  beyond 
the  stage  of  communication  and- cooper- 
ation through  planning  to  coordination 
in  development.  These  Include  a  law 
enforcement  training  institute,  the  reg- 
ional code  program,  water  resource  de- 
velopment, mass  transit,  and  solid  waste 
disposal. 

Especially  significant  to  me  has  been 


the  council's  recognition  of  the  need  for 
coordinated  action  In  the  area  of  air  pol- 
lution control.  The  result  of  this  con- 
cern was  the  development  of  a  model 
ordinance  for  cities  In  the  north-central 
Texas  metropolitan  region. 

The  success  of  the  North-Central 
Texas  Council  of  Governments  and  other 
councils  of  governments  has  been  grati- 
fying to  those  of  us  who  believed  local 
governments  could  band  together  to  act 
on  matters  of  mutual  interest  and 
mutual  concern.  There  are  now  about  85 
such  councils  in  the  United  States.  They 
are  an  Important  evolutionary  device  in 
the  development  of  effective  local  gov- 
ernment in  our  counti-y.  and  they  are 
reason  for  optimism  that  the  quality 
of  government  will  continue  to  Improve. 


VIETNAM 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  In  connection 
with  Vietnam,  prepared  by  students  of 
the  University  of  Washington  Law 
School.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  statement  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record  Is  as  follows: 

A  .Statement  on  Vietnam 

We  the  undersigned  are  law  school  teachers 
and  law  school  students  In  Seattle  who  make 
this  statement  as  a  part  of  a  program  for 
the  release  of  similar  statements  by  other 
law  school  teachers  and  students  throughout 
the  United  States. 

We  are  opposed  to  the  {present  policy  of  the 
United  States  in  Vietnam.  We  do  not  believe 
that  our  Nation  has  any  controlling  commit- 
ments which  require  us  to  continue  to  pur- 
sue that  policy. 

We  believe  that  the  United  States  can- 
not by  acceptable  means  succeed  in  its  at- 
tempt to  secure  and  maintain  the  control 
of  the  Saigon  government  over  the  territory 
of  South  Viet  Nam  by  military  force,  and 
that  the  continuing  expansion  of  our  mili- 
tary involvement  In  the  service  of  that  end 
creates  an  unacceptable  risk  of  world  war. 

We  believe  that  the  terrible  violence  the 
war  is  Inflicting  on  the  people  of  Viet  Nam  is 
destroying  the  society  we  seek  to  protect. 

We  believe  that  it  Is  wrong  and  dangerous 
in  these  circumstances  to  continue  to  subor- 
dinate desperately  needed  domestic  programs 
to  the  Increasing  demands  this  war  Is  im- 
posing on  our  nation's  resources  and  moral 
energies. 

We  reject  the  suggeetion  that  opposition 
t/t  the  present  policy  necessarily  implies  ad- 
vocacy of  a  precipitate  withdrawal  of  United 
States  forces  or  an  abandonment  of  our  sup- 
porters In  South  Viet  Nam. 

We  do  believe  that  political  and  military 
de-escalation  are  essential  steps  towards 
ending  the  fighting  In  Viet  Nam. 

We  believe  that  our  country  should  take 
urgent  steps.  Including  a  prompt  reduction 
In  the  scope  of  land  and  air  operations  by 
American  forces,  to  signify  our  Intention  to 
limit  our  political  and  military  alms  in  South 
Viet  Nam.  We  believe  that  such  steps  are  an 
essential  precondition  for  the  release  of  those 
political  forces,  berth  within  South  Viet  Nam 
and  internationally,  which  seek  peaceful 
compromise  and  could  engage  In  genuine  ne- 
gotlaUons. 

We  believe  that  lawyers  can  play  a  par- 
ticularly significant  role  in  showing  that  op- 
pKisltlon  to  the  present  policy  Is  not  limited 
to  a  few  extremists  but  comes  from  many 
moderate  citizens  at  all  levels  of  society  and 
of  oU  poUtlcal  views.  We  therefore  urge  law- 
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yers  who  share  our  concerns  to  work  for  a 
change  In  that  policy  in  every  legitimate 
way  they  can,  including  the  support  of  can- 
didates committed  to  such  a  change. 


THE  DISTINGUISHED  RECORD  OF 
ACHIEVEMENT  MARKS  CAREER 
OF  BRUNO  V.  BITKER.  MEMBER 
OF  PRESIDENT'S  COMMISSION  ON 
THE  OBSERVANCE  OF  HUMAN 
RIGHTS  YEAR  1968 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  dedicated  advocates  of  hu- 
man rights  in  Wisconsin,  if  not  In  the 
entire  Nation,  Is  Bruno  V.  Bitker,  a 
prominent  Milwaukee  attorney,  recently 
named  by  President  Johnson  to  the 
President's  Commission  for  the  Observ- 
ance of  Human  Rights  Year  1968.  This 
Commission  is  presided  over  by  the  re- 
spected U.S.  Ambassador  at  Large,  Hon. 
W.  Averell  Harriman. 

Bruno  V.  Bitker,  a  member  of  the 
U.S.  National  Commission  for  UNESCO, 
has  always  had  a  special  interest  in  fur- 
thering respect  for  human  rights  and 
for  years  has  actively  promoted  the  an- 
nual observance  of  Human  Rights  Week 
in  this  country. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  mayor's  Com- 
mittee on  Human  Relations  in  Milwau- 
kee from  1948  to  1952. 

Mr.  Bitker  spent  9  years  as  a  member 
and  officer  of  the  Wisconsin  Governor's 
commission  on  human  rights,  1947  to 
1956,  and.  in  1947,  was  selected  to  be 
chairman  of  the  Milwaukee  Committee 
on  Living  Cost  and  Food  Conservation. 

He  currently  is  chairman  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's commission  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  also  heads  the  Wisconsin 
Advisory  Commission,  U.S.  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights. 

Mr.  Bitker  is  a  member  of  the  Amer- 
ican, the  Wisconsin,  the  Milwaukee,  and 
the  Federal  Bar  Associations  and  re- 
ceived his  LL.B.  at  Cornell  University. 

I  know  Bnmo  Bitker.  as  he  is  a  con- 
stituent of  mine,  and  I  could  not  endorse 
In  toto  any  other  dedicated  American 
citizen. 

It  is  Indeed  with  grateful  appreciation 
that  I  take  note  of  his  continuing  serv- 
ice to  his  country. 


TRIBUTE  TO   REPRESENTATIVE 
LEONOR  K.   SULLIVAN 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
able  and  distinguished  Congresswoman 
from  the  Third  District  of  Missouri,  Mrs. 
Leonor  K.  Sullivan,  has  received  well- 
deserved  national  recognition  for  her 
leadership  on  behalf  of  consumer  legis- 
lation. 

One  of  the  best  editorials  was  the 
"Salute  to  a  Brave  lAdy,"  which  ap- 
peared recently  In  the  Daily  Dimklin 
Democrat,  Kennett.  Mo.  The  closing 
paragraph  echoes  the  sentiments  of  many 
Members  of  the  ConErress  in  saluting  this 
outstanding  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  "for  her  untiring  devo- 
tion to  public  service  and  her  unending 
dedication  to  the  national  interest." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


SALtrra  TO  A  Brave  Laoy 

Our  state  has  an  intelligent,  determined 
and  courageous  woman  serving  as  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative from  the  Third  Congressional  Dis- 
trict She  is  Leonor  K.  Sullivan  of  St.  Louis, 
whose  husband  was  Congressman  from  the 
Third  District  at  the  time  of  his  death;  Mrs. 
Sullivan,  despite  great  political  odds  and  op- 
p>08itlon,  won  the  right  to  succeed  her  hus- 
band in  the  U.S.  House  and  has  been  there 
ever  since. 

Just  recently  Mrs.  Sullivan  demonstrated 
both  her  courage  and  her  tenacity  by  spear- 
heading efforts  to  secure  passage  in  the  House 
of  her  Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act.  We 
do  not  mean  to  Imply  that  Mrs.  Sullivan's 
efforts  to  provide  protection  for  the  borrowr 
ing  public  started  yesterday;  indeed,  her  ef- 
forts have  extended  for  a  period  of  some  eight 
years,  but  only  during  this  session  has  she 
achieved  any  degree  of  success. 

When  Mrs.  Sullivan's  bill  came  to  a  vote 
the  other  day.  it  received  an  overwhelming 
382-4  approval. 

Mrs.  Sullivan's  measure  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide consumers  both  clear  and  complete  in- 
formation on  the  actual  amount  they  pay, 
In  Interest  and  other  financial  charges,  on 
loans  and  credit  purchases.  Uincc  her  bill  is 
somewhat  different  than  the  other  passed  last 
session  in  the  Senate,  where  the  vote  was 
92-0,  the  measure  has  now  been  submitted 
to  a  Senate-House  conference  committee. 

Prom  this  committee  will  probably  come  a 
bill  that  is  closer  to  Mrs.  Sullivan's  than  the 
Senate  version;  there  are.  relatively  speaking, 
only  minor  differences  between  the  two  meas- 
ures. Eventually,  the  Congress  is  expected  to 
enact  the  compromise  measure  and  President 
Johnson  Is  expected  to  sign  it. 

When  that  day  comes,  the  nation  will  have 
benefited  from  the  untiring  efforts  of  a  very 
fine  and  Intelligent  lady  from  Missouri. 
Leonor  SulUvau. 

We  commend  her  for  her  long  crusade  in 
behalf  of  the  borrowing  public,  but  even 
more,  we  salute  her  for  her  untiring  devo- 
tion to  public  service  and  her  unending  dedi- 
cation to  the  national  Interest.  We  are  proud 
to  call  this  brave  lady  a  Missourlan. 


A  PROPOSED  INTERNATIONAL 
PEACE  PARK  IN  NEW  MEXICO 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  Senate  Memorial  7,  passed  by 
the  New  Mexico  State  Senate.  The  me- 
morial relates  to  the  establishment  of  an 
international  peace  park  between  the  Re- 
public of  Mexico  and  the  United  States 
of  America,  in  the  vicinity  of  Columbus, 
N.  Mex. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senate  Memorial  7 
A  memorial  requesting  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice to  consider  the  establishment  of  an  in- 
ternational peace  park  between  the  Repub- 
lic of  Mexico  and  the  United  States  of 
America  in  the  vicinity  of  Columbus,  New 
Mexico 

Whereas,  the  relationship  between  the  Re- 
public of  Mexico  and  the  United  States  of 
America,  sharing  a  common  border,  has  been, 
for  many  years,  one  that  is  based  on  mutual 
help,  tnist  and  understanding;  and 

Whereas,  the  Interests  of  these  two  great 
countries  are  common  to  one  another  and  in 
times  of  stress  both  have  bad  the  same  goal; 
and 

Whereas,  in  these  times  of  International 
dispute  and  worry,  it  can  be  a  satisfaction  to 
every  Mexican  and  every  American  citizen 
that  the  relationship  between  the  two  coun- 
tries is  one  baaed  on  peaceful  cooperation 
and  trust; 


Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  State  of  New  Mexico  that  It  re- 
spectfully requests  the  U.  S.  congress,  the 
national  park  service  In  Washington  and  the 
southwestern  regional  office  of  the  national 
park  service  to  consider  the  establishment 
of  an  International  peace  park  between  the 
Republic  of  Mexico  and  the  United  States 
of  America  in  the  vicinity  of  Columbus,  New 
Mexico,  as  a  symbol  of  the  relationship  of  the 
two  countries;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
memorial  be  sent  to  the  New  Mexico  delega- 
tion to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  to 
the  director  of  the  national  park  service  and 
to  the  director  of  the  southwestern  regional 
office  of  the  national  park  service. 


VIETCONG  RUINS  AMERICAN  VOL- 
UNTEER HOSPITAL  AT  MINH- 
QUY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
deeply  shocked  to  learn  today  that 
Minh-Quy  Hospital,  operated  in  the 
Montagnard  area  of  the  central  Vietnam 
liighlands  by  Dr.  Pat  Smith,  of  Seattle, 
was  destroyed  last  night  by  Vietcong 
troops.  Both  the  hospital  operating  and 
X-ray  rooms  were  blown  up,  and  the 
Vietcong  fired  indiscriminately  into 
rooms  crowded  with  recuperating  pa- 
tients. V/hlle  Dr.  Smith  and  two  of  her 
nurses,  Jean  Platz  and  Anna  Marie 
Wolensak,  of  Milwaukee,  were  un- 
harmed, two  other  nurses  and  a  hospital 
worker  were  abducted  by  the  troops. 

It  is  now  believed  that  Dr.  Smith  and 
the  American  nurses  were  hiding  on  the 
hospital  grounds  at  the  time  of  the  at- 
tack and  were  protected  by  the  Mon- 
tagnards,  some  of  whom  may  have  given 
their  own  lives  for  withholding  informa- 
tion on  Di-.  Smith's  whereabouts. 

For  8  years.  Dr.  Smith  has  donated 
freely  of  her  time,  her  health,  and  her 
own  limited  financial  resources  to  pro- 
vide the  only  medical  help  available  to 
the  Montagnard  tribesmen.  The  ho.spital 
has  been  solely  supported  by  the  gen- 
erous effoits  of  many  American  citizens 
who  have  sent  money  and  medical  sup- 
plies. Medical  care  has  t)een  provided  by 
Dr.  Smith  free  of  charge  and  with  no 
political  motives.  Now  Dr.  Smith  has 
viewed  the  wreckage  of  her  hospital  and 
has  decided  that  the  damage  is  too  great 
for  her  to  continue. 

If  there  is  a  shred  of  truth  In 
Hanoi's  offer  to  talk  peace,  the 
best  evidence  they  could  put  forth 
would  be  to  halt  these  acts  of  nameless 
terror  which  violate  evevy  tenet  of  civil- 
ized behavior  known  to  man.  To  wanton- 
ly destroy  a  hospital  providing  desper- 
ately needed  medical  care,  to  gun  down 
helpless  patients  in  their  hospital  beds, 
to  abduct  hospital  workers  who  have 
no  political  cormections  and  only  wish  to 
aid  their  fellow  men — these  are  acts  of 
insane  cruelty  and  cannot  be  justified 
by  any  standards  as  legitimate  attempts 
to  reach  a  military  objective. 

I  thank  God  that  Dr.  Smith  and  most 
of  her  staff  and  patients  survived  the 
attack  safely.  I  deplore  the  tactics  which 
would  permit  this  savage  brutality  by 
the  Vietcong  against  their  own  people. 
For  this  terrorism  has  not  harmed  the 
United  States  of  America  and  its  citi- 
zens. It  is  the  country  of  Vietnam  and 
its  helpless  sick  and  woimded  which  will 
suffer  for  losing  Dr.  Smith's  selfless  and 
untiring  service. 
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TUNA  BOAT  SEIZURES 


Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to- 
day in  anger  and  despair  to  report  to 
the  Senate  that  another  American  tuna 
boat  has  been  seized  by  Ecuador  and 
forced  to  submit  to  a  disgraceful  shake- 
down to  obtain  its  freedom. 

How  long.  Mr.  President,  must  this 
once  proud  Nation,  this  erstwhile  advo- 
cate of  freedom  of  the  seas,  this  former 
defender  of  her  citizens'  rights  continue 
to  submit  to  outrageous  affronts  to  her 
dignity  and  honor? 

To  use  plain  language,  we  are  being 
played  for  suckers  and  chumps  and  our 
State  Department  seems  completely  un- 
willing or  unable  to  take  decisive  reme- 
dial action. 

To  compound  the  indignity,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  is  an  article  in  today's  edition 
of  the  Washington  Post  which  is  head- 
lined -Ecuador  Seeks  Better  Ties. ' 

Ek;uador — 

It  is  stated  in  the  article — 
gave  signs  j^esterday  of  regretting  the  ouster 
of  the  tr.S.  AihlMkoaador  last  fall  and  Indicated 
that  now  It  would  like  Washington  to  send 
a  new  one. 

With  whatever  weight  there  Is  in  my 
personal  convictions  and  the  deep-seated 
feelings  of  many  of  the  constituents  I 
represent.  I  demand.  Mr.  President,  that 
the  State  Department  obtain  definite  as- 
surances from  Ecuador  that  its  piracy 
on  the  high  seas  will  be  ended  before  this 
Nation  even  considers  reestablishing  our 
former  diplomatic  relationship  with  that 
country. 

The  details  of  the  latest  seizure  were 
transmitted  to  me  from  Mr.  August  Fel- 
ando.  general  manager  of  the  American 
Tunaboat  Association,  of  San  Diego,  and 
I  herewith  submit  them  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Felando's  account  follows  with  two 
parenthetical  additions  which  I  have 
made: 

The  tuna  vessel  Savxgator.  fully  loaded 
and  bound  for  Panama,  having  completed  Its 
voyage  (and.  therefore,  having  also  com- 
pleted Its  fishing  activities),  was  intercepted 
23  miles  off  the  northern  coast  of  Ecuador 
near  Port  San  Francisco  She  was  Intercepted 
by  a  former  U.S.  Navy  minesweeper  ( a  vessel 
obtained.  If  you  please,  from  the  United 
States  under  our  foreign  assistance  program ) . 
The  interception  occurred  at  approximately 
6:30  p.m.  Ecuador  time  on  Saturday, 
March  2. 

The  Intercepting  vessel  requested  the  mas- 
ter of  the  Savigator  to  leave  his  vessel  and 
come  abroad  the  minesweeper  with  his  docu- 
ments. The  master  refused  but  provided  a 
small  boat  to  have  the  Ecuadoreana  come 
aboard  the  Navigator.  They  checked  his  pa- 
pers and  after  receiving  a  negative  answer 
as  to  whether  the  vessel  had  a  license  and 
metrlcula  they  remained  aboard. 

I  talked  by  radio  to  the  captain  of  the 
Navigator.  He  advised  that  the  Ecuadoreans 
said  they  would  release  the  vessel  upon  re- 
ceiving word  via  radio  from  San  Diego  that 
the  vessel  had  purchased  a  license  and  me- 
trlcula. 

I  was  told  that  the  license  would  cost 
S5.740,  the  metrlcula  S350.  and  that  there 
would  be  approximately  another  $100  for 
processing,  etc. 

Yesterday,  Mr.  President,  the  Naviga- 
tor was  released  after  the  wife  of  the 
skipper  deposited  $6,982  with  an  Ecua- 
dorean  broker  in  San  Diego. 


I  might  point  out  that  in  the  past. 
Ecuador  and  her  sister  nations  which 
have  harassed  our  American  tuna  fleet 
have  taken  the  captured  vessels  into  port 
and  exacted  exorbitant  fines. 

These  fines  are  reimbursable  by  the 
U.S.  Government  under  Public  Law  860 
of  the  83d  Congress,  commonly  referred 
to  as  the  U.S.  Vessel  Protective  Act. 

The  new  method  of  maritime  brigand- 
age used  in  the  case  of  the  Navigator 
adds  a  novel  twist  to  the  long  series  of 
tuna  boat  seizures  in  that  this  vessel, 
while  still  at  sea.  was  forced  to  put  up 
money  for  a  license  and  metrlcula  in- 
stead of  being  forced  to  pay  a  fine,  but 
the  principle  is  the  same. 

The  principle,  which  we  all  know  but 
which  I  shall  reiterate  for  the  record,  is 
that  while  the  world  presently  recognizes 
12  miles  as  the  maximum  Jurisdiction 
which  any  nation  ran  claim  exclusively 
for  fishing  rights,  Ecuador  has  flagrantly 
Ignored  this  fact  and  persisted  in  seizing 
our  ships,  claiming  that  her  Jurisdiction 
extends  up  to  200  miles  offshore. 

I  might  add  that  unlike  the  fines  paid 
by  previously  seized  vessels,  the  license 
fees  paid  by  the  Navigator  in  this  latest 
international  incident  apparently  do  not 
fall  under  the  reimbursement  provisions 
of  the  U.S.  Vessel  Protective  Act. 

Again  I  ask,  how  long  must  we  submit 
to  such  outrages? 

Since  1961.  64  of  our  vessels  have  been 
seized,  30  of  which  were  intercepted  by 
Ecuador  and  24  by  Peru. 

A  list  of  the  most  recent  seizures,  de- 
tentions, and  harassments  follows: 
Vessel  N/ucx.  Datx  and  CotTNrmT 

Day  Island,  February  1966.  Colombia. 
Sun  Europe,  March  1066,  Panama. 
Mauritania.  April   1966.   Peru. 
Day  Island.  May  1966,  Panama. 
Chicken  of  the  Sea.  May  1966,  Peru. 
Day  Island,  May  1966,  Peru. 
San  Juan.  May  1966.  Peru. 
Pilgrim.   May    1966.  Peru. 
City  of  Tacoma,  June  1966.  Bucador. 
Clipperton,  June  1966.  Ecuador. 
Ronnie  S..  October  1966.  Peru. 
Sun  Europa,  October  1966.  Peru. 
Eastern  Pacific,  October  1966.  Pem. 
Shamrock.  October  1966.  Mexico. 
Sew  Era,  January  1967.  Ecuador. 
Endeaixyr.  January  1967.  Ecuador. 
Victoria,  January  1967.  Ecuador. 
Sea  Preme.  January  1967,  Ecuador. 
Caribbean.  January  1967.  Peru. 
Hornet,  January  1967,  Peru. 
Defense,  January  1967.  Mexico 
City  of  Los  Angeles.  January  1967.  Mexico. 
Ronnie  S..  February  1967.  Ecuador. 
Determined,  February  1967.  Ecuador. 
Ranger,  February  1967.  Ecuador. 
Sun  Hawk,  May  1967,  Mexico. 
Western  King,  July  1967,  Ecuador. 
Day  Island,  August  1967.  Ek;uador. 
American  Queen,  Augiist  1967.  Ecuador. 
Puritan,  October  1967.  Ecuador. 

I  call  attention  to  the  frequency  with 
which  Ecuador  appears  on  this  list,  even 
before  the  Navigator  incident. 

Is  this  any  basis  for  us  to  reestablish 
an  Ambassador  In  Ek;uador? 

When  Ecuador  shows  Its  good  Inten- 
tions, we  will  be  ready  to  reciprocate. 

As  I  have  said  In  previous  discussions 
of  the  tuna  boat  seizure  issue.  I  person- 
ally think  that  if  we  are  as  persistent  on 
our  side  in  demanding  an  agreement  on 
this  matter  as  Ecuador  and    Peru  have 


been  in  impounding  our  boats,  a  satisfac- 
tory solution  can  be  reached  promptly. 


RETIRED  CIVIL  SERVICE  EMPLOY- 
EES FOR  MONTOYA  MEDICARE 
DRUG  BILL 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
essential  that  we  in  Congress  stand  up 
and  meet  our  responsibilities  regarding 
prescription  drugs  under  medicare.  The 
situation  as  it  now  exists  is  intolerable 
for  millions  of  older  citizens  on  fixed  re- 
tirement Incomes.  Onset  of  illness  is  a 
disaster  to  them.  We  have  already  ig- 
nored these  people  and  this  problem  be- 
setting them  for  too  long.  To  ignore  this 
already  severe  situation  any  longer 
would  be  to  abdicate  our  responsibilities 
and  countenance  unnecessary  suffering 
on  the  part  of  innocents. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  not  empty 
words.  Drug  expenses  work  an  urmeces- 
sary  hardship  upon  older  people.  Many 
go  without  the  necessities  of  life  In  order 
to  pay  for  them.  Evidence  is  irrefutable 
to  this  effect. 

With  this  situation  in  mind,  I  have 
waged  a  struggle  to  see  to  it  that  such 
citizens  have  their  unique  situation  rec- 
ognized and  alleviated  by  an  under- 
standing government  reflecting  concern 
of  a  sympathetic  society.  A  result  has 
been  my  bill  to  include  prescription 
drugs  under  medicare — S.  2936.  I  have 
been  Joined  in  sponsorship  of  this  bill 
by  37  of  our  colleagues  in  this  Chamber. 
All  these  Senators  have  shown  their 
abiding  concern  over  this  situation. 

Our  need  for  enactment  of  this  meas- 
ure has  been  amply  illustrated  by  the 
rising  ground  swell  of  supix)rt  for  it 
which  is  coming  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States.  Organization  after  orga- 
nization has  expressed  approval  and  sup- 
port. All  these  expressions  of  support  I 
am  most  grateful.  This  Interest  and  de- 
mand for  action  is  the  finest  illustration 
conceivable  that  the  ovei-whelming  ma- 
jority of  our  fellow  Americans  are  un- 
willing to  ignore  the  elderly  and  their 
unique  problems  any  longer.  They  refuse 
to  say  to  these  citizens  that  they  must 
be  cast  aside  and  suffer  in  silence.  In- 
stead, they  vote  to  make  retirement  years 
the  secure  and  restful  haven  these  peo- 
ple have  a  right  to  expect  them  to  be. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  organizations 
whose  support  is  instrumental  and  essen- 
tial in  the  effort  I  am  putting  forth  is  the 
National  Association  of  Retired  Civil 
Service  Employees.  This  organization, 
moved  as  always  by  a  genuine  spirit  of 
responsibility  and  compassion,  has  ren- 
dered and  is  rendering  the  most  signifi- 
cant support  to  S.  2936.  Our  elderly, 
many  of  them  members  of  this  excellent 
organization,  have  good  reason  to  con- 
sider it  one  of  the  more  responsible  and 
public  spirited  groups  of  its  kind. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Clarence  M.  Tarr.  president, 
and  Luther  L.  Miller,  first  vice  president 
of  this  organization,  on  behalf  of  the 
over  132,000  members  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Retired  Civil  Service  Em- 
ployees, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


March  5,  1968 
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:  We  are  delighted 


National  Association  of  RirriREO 

Civit  Employees. 
Washington,  D.C..  fcbruary  29, 1968. 

Hon.  JOoEPH  M.  MONTOYA, 

U.S.  Senate. 
WasningLon,  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  Montoyaj: 
with  your  introduction  of  S.  2936  which 
would  include  the  cost  of  prescription  drugs 
under  Medicare  coverage.  This  Is  a  very  im- 
portant item  for  people  68  or  older.  Tlie  Na- 
tional Asst^clatlon  of  Retired  Civil  Employ- 
ees Is  composed  of  over  132.000  members, 
many  of  whom  wouIU  be  benefited  by  the 
passage  of  S.  2936.  We  are  therefore  happy 
to  give  It  our  support. 
^Sincerely  yours. 

Clarsnce  M.  Tarr, 

President. 
Luther  L.  Miller. 
First  Vice  President. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  the 
National  Association  of  Retired  Civil 
Service  Employees  was  created  in  1921 
and  incorporated  in  1947  under  the  laws 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Its  organi- 
zation v.as  prompted  by  passage  of  the 
original  civil  service  retirement  law  in 
1920.  From  a  small  beginning,  the  as- 
sociation has  grown  in  membership  and 
importance.  Its  paid-up  membership 
now  exceed  130,000.  Over  1,000  local 
chapters  have  been  chartered  through- 
out the  United  States.  Chapters  are 
formed  into  federations  in  44  States. 

Its  objectives  are  to  serve  civil  service 
annuitants  and  potential  annuitants  and 
their  survivors  under  retirement  laws.  To 
sponsor  and  support  beneficial  legisla- 
tion, and  to  promote  general  welfare  for 
annuitants  and  their  families.  The  Asso- 
ciation is  also  interested  in  pre-retire- 
ment programs,  especially  in  Federal  and 
District  government  agencies,  and  in 
the  broad  field  of  the  problems  of  the 
aged  and  aging. 

Mr.  President,  this  organization  is  a 
dedicated,  selfless  group  which  has 
brightened,  expanded  and  enhanced  lives 
of  those  whom  society  not  too  long  ago 
turned  its  back  on.  We  now  know  we  can- 
not ignore  or  not  take  advantage  of  the 
priceless  human  resource  our  elderly  rep- 
resent. Nor  can  be  abdicate  our  responsi- 
bility as  human  beings.  As  organizations 
such  as  the  National  Association  of  Re- 
tired Civil  Service  Employees  one  by  one 
express  their  support  for  S.  2936,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  necessary 
and  welcome  in  the  lives  of  almost  20 
million  American  citizens. 

Let  us  heed  their  words  and  the  voice 
of  social  responsibility.  Let  us  not  be  slow 
in  realizing  what  we  must  do  and  that 
we  must  act  swiftly. 


STATEMENT  OF  E.  CLINTON  STOKES 
TO  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  AGRICUL- 
TURAL PRODUCTION,  MARKET- 
ING, AND  STABILIZATION  OP 
PRICES 

Mr.  B'yRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
on  January  30  and  31,  1968,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Agricultural  Production, 
Marketing,  and  Stabilization  of  Prices 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  held  hearings  on  legislation 
to  establish  a  strategic  grain  reserve.  The 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  testified  at  those  hearings  but  its 
statement  was  submitted  too  late  to  be 
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included  in  the  official  transcript  of 
those  hearings.  For  that  reason,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statement  on  S.  2233,  S.  2617,  and  S.  2743 
Before  the  Sdbcommittee  on  Acricul- 
tl-ral  Production,  Marketing,  and  Sta- 
bilization OF  Prices  of  the  Senate  Com- 

MrrTEE    ON    AGRICULTtTRE    AND    FORESTRY,    ON 

Behalf  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 

THE  United  St.\tes.  by  E.  Clinton  Stokes, 

February  9,  1968' 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  appreciates  the  opportunity  to  express 
the  views  of  the  federated  business  commu- 
nity on  commodity  reserve  legislative  pro- 
posals before  this  Conunittee.  We  share  your 
concern  over  the  strength  of  the  agricultural 
economy  and  the  adequacy  of  essential  foods. 
Expanding  domestic  consumption  and  com- 
mercial exports,  prospects  for  continued  high 
levels  of  foreign  assistance  and  declining 
levels  of  government-held  stocks  have  caused 
some  concern  that  we  might  some  day  run 
out  of  essential  supplies  of  farm  products. 

The  reported  principal  cbjectlves  of  the 
reserve  bills  (S.  2233,  S.  2617,  and  S.  2743) 
being  considered  by  this  Committee  are: 

1.  to  insure  adequate  supplies  of  certain 
storable  food  and  feed  products  to  protect 
our  consumers  against  scarcity;  meet  inter- 
national commitments;  and  fulfill  national 
security  objectives. 

2.  to  raise  the  level  of  farm  prices  on  these 
commodities. 

The  proposed  legislation  suggests  the  need 
for  answers  to  certain  basic  questions: 

Is  private  industry  capable  of  producing 
and  maintaining  adequate  supplies  for  all 
uses,  including  a  minimum  carryover  for 
emergencies  in  a  free  and  competitive  mar- 
ket? 

Should  the  Government  buy.  store  and  sell 
grain  as  a  means  of  raising  prices  for  pro- 
ducers, or  lowering  prices  to  consumers? 

It  a  specific  reserve  supply  is  deemed  es- 
sential for  national  security  purposes,  who 
should  be  responsible  for  maintaining  the 
desired  stocks? 

How  much  win  the  proposed  legislation 
cost  the  consumers  and  the  taxpayers? 

These  questions  relate  to  problems  which 
are  national  in  character,  timely  In  Impor- 
tance, and  general  In  their  effect  on  our 
nation's  welfare. 

Our  answers  to  these  questions  will  ex- 
plain why  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  is  opposed  to  passage  of  the 
legislation  before  this  Committee. 

Private  Industry  in  a  free  and  competi- 
tive market  is  capable  of  producing  and 
maintaining  adequate  carryover  supplies  of 
grains  and  soybeans  to  meet  the  needs  of 
domestic  and  export  markets. 

The  maintenance  of  adequate  supplies  will 
require  annual  estimates  by  both  Industry 
and  government,  of  all  needs — domestic  and 
export;  commercial,  concessional  and  donat- 
ed— well  In  advance  of  the  planting  season. 
There  Is  no  reason  for  Congress  or  the  Amer- 
ican consumer  to  fear  food  shortage  in  the 
United  States.  Even  in  years  of  severe 
drought,  production  of  grains  has  exceeded 
domestic  human  consumption  requirements. 
It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  decline 
of  government  stocks  in  recent  years  has 
been  due  to  deliberate  government  policy 
and  program  objectives,  not  because  of  exces- 
sive demand  or  unresponsive  production 
capability. 


>  E.  Clinton  Stokes,  Senior  Associate,  Com- 
munity and  Regional  Resource  Development 
Group,  and  Secretary,  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee, Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States. 


In  the  absence  of  government  inventories, 
which  have  a  depressing  effect  on  prices  and 
discourage  adequate  levels  of  private  carry- 
over stocks,  producers  and  the  grain  trade 
would  be  iiiore  responsive  to  the  opportuni- 
ties for  greater  profits  by  carrying  stocks 
from  periods  of  abundant  supplies  to  periods 
of  reduced  output  or  Increased  demand.  Mar- 
ket reports  have  shown  convincingly  how 
private  holdings  of  grains  have  increased 
substantially  as  government  stocks  declined 
in  recent  years. 

In  the  event  carryover  supplies  should  drop 
unusually  low  due  to  a  significant  increase 
in  exports,  prices  would  rise  accordingly  and 
lend  to  reduce  the  more  elastic  foreign  de- 
mand until  our  producers  responded  to  the 
increased  demand. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  should 
continue  as  directed  by  law,  to  di.-^pose  of  Its 
stocks  as  rapidly  as  possible  consistent  with 
orderly  marketing. 

Government  programs  which  attempt  to 
regulate  production,  marketing  and  pricing 
of  agricultural  products  simply  cannot  react 
quickly  enough  to  enable  producers  and 
related  businessmen  to  apply  the  needed  ad- 
justments in  their  productive  re.sources  to 
cope  effectively  with  the  ever-changing  de- 
mand structure.  As  normal  market  condi- 
tions are  restored,  government  acquisition  of 
commodity  stocks  and  its  associated  direct 
intervention  in  domestic  and  foreign  mar- 
kets for  stabilization  purposes  should  be  ter- 
minated. 

Government  assistance  for  charitable  pur- 
poses, both  foreign  and  domestic,  should  be 
carried  out  by  direct  congressional  author- 
izations and  appropriations.  Estimates,  and 
even  minimum  commitments  for  such  pur- 
chases In  the  open  market  should,  and  could, 
be  made  well  in  advance  of  estimatet:  de- 
livery dates.'  The  futures  market  would  then 
be  able  to  reflect  realistic  prices  and  the 
American  agricultural  economy  would  be 
free,  able  and  willing  to  supply  the  require- 
ments of  a  competitive  market  for  the 
honorable  motive  of  profit.  If  Congress  chose 
to  make  cash  donations  In  lieu  of  specific 
commodities  to  the  needy  recipient  coun- 
tries, they  could  then  purchase  the  needed 
commodities  in  the  open  markets  within 
the  limitations  established  by  Congress. 

If  a  stockpile  of  reserve  supplies  Is  deemed 
essential  for  armed  conflict,  then  It  should 
be  established  for  that  exclusive  purpose  and 
by  the  appropriate  agency  of  government. 

The  National  Chamber  has  no  position  as 
to  whether  or  not  a  reserve  of  food,  feed 
and  fiber  Is  essential  for  national  security 
reasons. 

If,  however.  Congress  determines  that  It 
should  reserve  a  quantity  of  storable  farm 
commodities  for  national  security  in  the 
event  of  all-out  w^ar,  then  such  reserves 
should  be  established  for  that  exclusive  use. 
These  stocks  should  be  insulated  as  com- 
pletely as  possible  from  the  market  and  any 
program  to  stabilize  farm  Income.  Stocks  re- 
leased on  the  market  to  prevent  deteriora- 
tion should  be  replaced  so  as  to  Insure  a 
minimum  of  disruption  to  free  market  op- 
erations. 

Reserve  stocks  of  farm  commodities  for 
security  purposes  should  be  viewed  In  the 
same  light  as  the  stockpiling  of  other  es- 
sential, strategic  commodities.  Stockpile 
goals  should  be  established  by  those  federal 
agencies  having  primary  responsibiUtj  for 
the  nation's  security.  The  quantity  should  be 
limited  to  the  foreseeable  national  emer- 
gency requirements  and  not  adjusted  for 
social  or  economic  reasons.  In  establishing 
the  stockpile  objectives,  the  government 
should  seek  the  advice  of  members  of  the  In- 
dustries Involved,  either  directly  or  through 
appropriate  advisory  committees. 

The  Monroney  bill.  S.  2743.  would  be  ex- 
tremely costly  and  could  ctverely  disrupt  the 
market  system 

Since  S.  2743  is  reportedly  supported  by 
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the  Admlnlatnitlon  and  to  regarded  by  Its 
•ponaor.  Senator  Mooroney.  to  represent  a 
oomblnaUon  of  "tn«  most  desirable  feattirea 
of  the  PurceU  bUl  and  the  Senate  blUa".  I 
have  attempted  to  eetlmate  how  much  grain 
and  soybean*  thla  Mil  would  authorize  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  purcbaae 
and  what  the  minimum  coet  would  be.  Ac- 
cording to  my  calculations,  this  bill.  If  en- 
acted,  wotild  permit  acquisition  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  of  roughly 
three-quarters  of  a  billion  bushels  ot  grain 
and  soybeans.  According  to  the  moet  recent 
available  flguree.  the  Conunodlty  Credit 
Corporation  oould  buy  approximately  1T7 
million  bushels  of  wheat,  &50  million  bushels 
of  corn  (or  equivalent  In  other  feed  grains), 
and  30  million  bushels  of  soybeans. 

Based  on  November  15.  1907.  prices  to 
producers,  this  would  represent  an  expense  of 
$244  million  for  wheat,  9633  million  for  com, 
and  about  9120  million  for  soybeans  That's  a 
total  acquisition  coet  of  about  (900  mllltoo. 
Of  course,  U  at  the  time  of  acquisition, 
mjuliet  prices  were  higher,  the  cost  would  be 
even  greater 

This  expenditure  would  be  for  the  pur- 
pose of  transferring  these  quantities  of 
products  frgm  the  "free "  stocks  of  private 
Industry  to  {tifi  insulated  or  controlled  stocks 
of  the  government,  thereby  reducing  the 
readily  available  supply  and.  hopefully.  In- 
creasing the  price  level  to  producers.  (It  la 
recognized,  however,  that  under  existing  au- 
thority, the  Corporation  will  purchase  a  frac- 
tion of  the  amount  through  the  price-support 
program  ) 

If  S.  2743  were  enacted  and  the  toUl  carry- 
over of  wheat,  for  example,  should  decline  to 
below  the  3S0-mUIlon-b\iahel  level,  this 
would  mean  that  there  would  remain  a 
dani^erjusly  low  level  of  wheat  In  "free" 
supply  (assuming  that  roughly  300  million 
bushels  of  the  3S0  million  carryover  would  be 
tied  up  in  the  reserve  i  In  such  an  event, 
the  bill  provides  that  CCC  could  release  no 
stocks  from  the  reserve  until  the  price 
reached  100  percent  of  parity,  less  the  coet 
of  the  marketing  certificate.  Thla  could  re- 
sult In  virtual  market  paralysis — at  any  rate, 
anything  but  stability  of  prices  and  realistic 
Indicators  for  wise  production  plans.  The  con- 
sequences would  be  similar  for  feed  grains, 
and  even  mon  acute  for  soybeans. 

CONCI.t7SION 

The  Chanxber  of  Cooimerce  of  the  United 
States  is  therefore  opposed  to  the  so-called 
Btrategic  reserve  bills  under  consideration  by 
this  Committee  because  they  are  not  neces- 
sary to  protect  consumers  against  scarcity 
or  to  meet  our  International  commitments: 
will  not  benefit  producers  or  the  grain  trade; 
and  are  not  designed  to  moat  effectively  meet 
national  security  objectives. 

We  are  opposed  to  any  commodity  reserve 
program  which  would  provide  for  "open-end" 
authority  to  any  Executive  agency,  with  the 
power  to  use  such  stocks  to  determine  pro- 
duction levels,  prices  and  terms  of  dlspoeltion 
Into  the  market.  We  have  had  enough  ex- 
perience with  govermneut  inventories  and 
the  "marketing"  of  these  stocks  through  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  :o  under- 
stand the  ever-present  problem  of  insulating 
these  reserves  only  for  the  purpose  Intended 
when  the  programs  were  initially  authorized 
by  Cottgress. 

The  National  Chamber  recommends  that 
commodity  reserve  legislation  for  any  pur- 
pose should  not  be  considered  prior  to  con- 
gressional review  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1M6  which  U  due  to  expire  in  1969.  If  It  is 
the  Intent  of  Congress  to  enact  a  commodity 
reserve  bill  to  assure  adequate  reserve  sup- 
pUes.  there  Is  no  need  for  emergency  action, 
because  the  legislation  won't  increase  avail- 
able supplies  prior  to  1969.  If  the  objective  to 
to  raise  prices  to  producers  In  the  shortest 
possible  time  by  authorizing  government 
purchases  of  large  quantities  for  later  dis- 


position. It  win  only  result  In  another  round 
of  costly  government  holdings  and  sub- 
sequent price-depressing  surplus  disposal 
operations.  History  has  shown  that  both  the 
taxpayers  and  the  producers  will  be  the  losers 
In  such  a  program. 


ED  HAAKINSON  RETIRES— SERVED 
ASSOCIATED  PRESS  EN  SENATE 
FOR  NEARLY  30  YEARS 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  at  the  end 
of  February,  a  face  long  familiar  in  the 
Press  Gallery  of  the  Senate  left  his  post 
as  a  member  of  the  Associated  Press  Sen- 
ate staff. 

Ed  Haaklnson  retired  from  his  duties 
with  the  Associated  Press  following  33 
years  of  service. 

Over  the  years  I  have  had  many  op- 
portunities, as  I  am  sure  all  of  you  have 
had,  to  work  with  Ed  In  his  important 
assignments  with  the  Associated  Press. 

M  Haakinson's  service  was  that  of 
outstanding  accomplishment  in  a  profes- 
sion that  prides  itself  in  its  dihgence  to 
truth.  In  its  objectivity  in  observation, 
and  In  its  craftsmanship  of  performance. 

In  all  of  these  important  attributes. 
Ed  Haakinson  met  the  test. 

His  dlUgence.  his  objectivity,  his 
craftsmanship,  were  and  are.  worthy  of 
tribute,  recognition  and  emulation. 

We  will  miss  Ed  Haakinson  because 
he  is  a  fine  reporter  who  long  ago  estab- 
lished his  credentials  as  belonging  with 
those  who  hold  the  important  assign- 
ments of  faithfully  reporting  to  the 
people  the  "people's  business." 

But  we  will  miss  him  even  more  be- 
cause of  his  friendship  and  his  genial 
demeanor,  attributes  as  important  to  a 
"good  newsman"  as  are  the  attributes  of 
diligence,  objectivity,  and  excellence  im- 
portant to  his  calling. 

Ed  Haakinson's  33  years  with  the  As- 
sociated Press,  following  work  on  Iowa 
dally  newspapers  before  joining  the  As- 
sociated Press  in  Washington  in  Janu- 
ary 1935.  Included  assignments  covering 
the  three  major  branches  of  our  Oovem- 
ment. 

His  first  2  years  he  covered  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation.  He  then  was 
assigned  to  report  on  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  and  following  this  covered  activi- 
ties of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
until  1940.  when  he  was  assigned  to  As- 
sociated Press  Senate  staff. 

Ed  covered  the  Senate  at  the  time  the 
Nation  became  involved  in  World  War  n. 
And,  he,  too  became  personally  involved 
in  this  war,  leaving  the  Associated  Press 
In  1942  for  military  assiKnment  and  re- 
turning in  1945  to  resume  until  now  his 
assignments  In  the  Senate  Gallery. 

In  citing  Ed  Haalilnson's  record,  I 
would  be  remiss  If  I  did  not  also  mention 
his  lovely  wife,  Jean,  a  loyal  helpmate 
and  likewise  a  warm  friend  to  many  of 
us  and  our  families.  To  both  Ed  and  Jean, 
I  extend  best  wishes  for  many,  many 
happy  years  ahead. 


CONCLUSION   OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morning 
business  Is  now  closed. 


INTERFERENCE  WITH  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HoLLiNGs  in  the  chair).  Without  ob- 
jection, the  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
the  unfinished  business,  which  will  be 
stated. 

The  Bill  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R.  2516)  to 
prescribe  penalties  for  certain  acts  of 
violence  or  intimidation,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
blU. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUl  call  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  for  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be 
rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    SSB 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  amendment  which  I  called  up 
yesterday  be  withdrawn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  that  right.  The  amendment  is 
withdrawn. 

Mr.  THXniMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  an  amendment  identical  in  word- 
ing, and  I  would  like  to  know  if  it  is  in 
order  to  make  a  request  of  the  Chair 
whether  such  an  amendment  is  germane, 
as  I  would  wish  to  offer  such  sui  amend- 
ment. It  is  known  as  the  antiriot  amend- 
ment. The  Senator  from  Ohio  and  I  had 
similar  amendments.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Par- 
liamentarian informs  the  Chair  that  this 
introduces  new  context  not  covered  and 
would  not  be  germane. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Is  it  the  ruling  of 
the  Chair  that  the  amendment  would 
not  be  permitted?      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
Is  only  responding  to  a  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  :n 
view  of  that.  I  shall  not  offer  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Chair  declare  under  which  rule  the 
amendment  is  not  permitted? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
nile  XXn. 

The  Chair  would  read  for  the  Senator 
from  Ohio,  as  the  result  of  his  request,  t 
section  from  rule  XXII: 

No  dilatory  motion,  or  dilatory  amend- 
ment, or  amendment  not  germane  shall  be 
in  order. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  cannot 
understand  the  argument  that  the  sub- 
ject of  trying  to  stop  riots  is  not  germane 
to  what  we  call  the  protection  of  civil 
rights.  We  are  attempting  to  protect  the 
civil  rights  of  the  individual  to  vote,  to 
buy  a  home,  and  other  rights. 

What  right  is  greater  than  the  one  to 
be  secure  and  safe  in  the  community 
against  Insurrection  and  riot? 

I  simply  cannot  understand  how  it  can 
be  said  that  in  a  bill  deaUng  with  human 
rights,  all  of  the  other  provisions  con- 
tained in  the  bill  are  permissible,  but  that 
this  one.  which  has  a  most  direct  rela- 
tionship to  civil  rights,  is  not  germane. 
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It  is  beyond  my  understanding  how  what 
seems  to  be  the  most  germane  thing  to 
the  principle  Involved  In  the  bill  becomes 
nongermane. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  propound  a  parliamentary 
inquiry  to  the  Chair.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  will  state  it. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Since  the  Chair  has 
stated  that  this  amendment  would  not  be 
germane  to  the  Dlrksen  amendment,  then 
I  would  ask  the  Chair  if  this  amendment 
would  be  in  order  and  would  be  germane 
to  th^  bill  itself? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  same 
problem.  The  simendment  itself  was  In 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  dealing  with 
individual  rights  in  the  exercise  that 
they  should  be  certainly  protected, 
whereas  the  general  subject  of  riots  and 
control  of  riots  is  involved  in  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  will  state  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  this 
amendment  is  offered  as  an  amendment 
to— that  is,  as  an  addition  to  the  bill 
Itself — would  it  not  be  in  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  same 
problem  would  persist.  It  would  not  be 
germane. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Are  any 
amendments  at  all  In  order  to  the  bill 
itself  at  this  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Oh,  yes. 
The  bill  is  open  to  amendment.  The 
Chair  was  talking  about  the  character- 
ization of  germane  or  nongermane 
amendments. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
speaking  of  the  original  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Amend- 
ments would  not  be  in  order  to  the  origi- 
nal bUl. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Why? 
The  cloture  motion  does  not  apply  to  the 
original  bill,  does  it? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Then  un- 
der what  rule  of  the  Senate  is  the  rule 
of  germaneness  applicable  to  the  original 
bill  prior  to  any  cloture  being  applied? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clo- 
ture motion  applies  to  the  amendment 
which  is  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  the 
Dlrksen  amendment,  and  rule  XXU  ap- 
plies to  It,  and  the  requirement  of  ger- 
maneness is  there  as  to  this  amendment 
as  a  substitute. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes.  but 
the  point  I  am  making  is  that  amend- 
ments would  be  in  order  to  the  original 
bill  itself,  would  they  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  And  they 
could  be  voted  on  prior  to  the  vote  on 
the  substitute,  could  they  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Then  if 
this  amendment  were  offered  as  an 
amendment,  not  as  a  substitute,  but  as 
an  amendment  to  the  original  bill  by 
adding  a  new  section  to  it,  would  that  be 
in  order? 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 


pending  question,  though,  is  the  Dirk- 
sen  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
pending  question  is  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment, but  amendments  offered  to  the 
original  bill  take  priority,  prior  to  the 
substitute  itself,  do  they  not?  The  text 
of  the  original  bill  is  open  to  amend- 
ment, is  it  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I  have 
ruled  with  the  Parliamentarian  in  ac- 
cordance with  Senate  custom.  As  a  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  I  disagree  with 
this  ruling  and  therefore  I  vacate  the 
chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  In  answer  to 
the  questions  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware, the  amendment,  whether  to  the 
original  bill  or  whether  it  is  to  the  sub- 
stitute, must  be  germane. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Does  that 
rule  of  germaneness  arise  as  a  result  of 
invoking  cloture  on  the  substitute  only? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  That  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Do  I 
understand  your  ruling  is  that  the  rule 
of  germaneness,  automatically  carries 
over  even  though  the  cloture  motion  does 
not  apply  to  the  original  bill;  is  that 
correct? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Tlie  rule  de- 
clares that  the  amendment  must  be  ger- 
mane. The  substitute  amendment  is  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Dlrksen  amendment  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  but  my  question  is:  If  the 
Lausche-Thurmond  amendment  were 
offered  as  a  new  section  to  the  original 
bill  itself— If  it  Is  offered  as  an  entirely 
new  section  to  the  original  bill,  not  to  the 
Dirksen  substitute,  but  to  the  original 
bUl? 

Under  what  rule  of  the  Senate  would 
the  rule  of  germaneness  apply  to  that 
situation?  There  has  been  no  cloture 
mentioned  or  voted  upon  so  far  as  the 
original  bill  is  concerned? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  rule,  as 
the  Chair  imderstands  it,  is  that  the 
amendment  must  be  germane  to  the  sub- 
ject matter  not  just  a  particular  section 
of  the  bill.  Both  the  bill  and  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  do  not 
apply  to  the  subject  of  riots  but.  rather, 
to  the  protection  of  Individual  rights. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  can 
understand  that  ruling  applying  to  the 
substitute  bill  on  which  we  voted  clo- 
ture, but  I  will  be  frank  with  the  Chair, 
I  do  not  agree  with  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair  that  amendments  to  the  original 
bill  itself  are  affected  by  action  taken 
by  the  Senate  when  it  invoked  cloture 
on  the  substitute  only.  In  my  opinion 
this  amendment  is  in  order. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
wishes  to  inform  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware that  It  is  the  view  of  the  Chair 
that  once  cloture  has  been  invoked,  the 
amendments  which  are  to  be  offered  and 
to  be  voted  upon  must  be  germane,  and 
that  cloture,  having  been  invoked,  and 
rule  XXn  therefore  applying,  the  rjle 
of  germaneness  does  apply. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  could 
agree  with  the  Chair  up  to  one  point, 
but  cloture  has  not  been  applied  on  the 
bill  itself.  That  will  take  another  cloture 
motion,  if  it  is  necessary,  later.  Until 


that  cloture  motion  on  the  bill  Itself  has 
been  Invoked,  I  must  say  that  I  cannot 
follow  the  reasoning  of  the  Chair;  let  me 
say  that  most  respectfully. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  reason- 
ing of  the  Chair  is  simply  this:  It  is  a 
commonly  accepted  rule 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  order  in  the 
Chamber? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senate 
will  please  be  in  order. 

The  reasoning  of  tho  Chair  is  as  fol- 
lows: The  commonly  accepted  rule  of 
parliamentary  order  is  that  we  cannot 
do  by  indirection  what  we  cannot  do 
by  direction.  Cloture  having  been  ap- 
plied, under  rule  XXII,  to  an  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  or 
which  encompasses  all  the  original  text 
in  the  original  bill,  we  cannot,  therefore, 
by  indirection,  do  what  we  cannot  do  by 
direction.  Cloture,  having  been  applied, 
the  rule  of  germaneness  does  apply. 

That  is  the  view  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  get  back  to  the  argument  that  the 
rule  of  germaneness  prohibits  the  in- 
troduction of  an  amendment  which 
would  prevent 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
would  like  to  inquire  as  to  which  side 
this  discussion  is  being  charged  to  in 
terms  of  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Chair's.  [Laughter.] 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
has  no  time— and  if  it  has,  it  cannot 
exercise  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Ml".  President,  I  want 
to  read  the  language  of  the  bill  and  ask 
Members  of  the  Senate  to  consider 
whether  the  amendment  is  germane  or 
not  after  I  read  what  is  in  the  Dirksen 
amendment : 

Whoever,  whether  or  not  acting  under 
color  of  law,  by  force  or  threat  of  force  will- 
fully Injures,  Intimidates,  or  interferes  with, 
or  attempts  to  injure,  intimidate,  or  inter- 
fere with, 

(1)  any  person  because  he  or  she  has  been, 
or  in  order  to  discourage  such  person  or  any 
other  fterson  or  class  of  persons  from — 

Now  I  go  to  page  3,  subparagraph  <B) , 
when  you  try  to  stop  them  from — 
participating  in  or  enjoying  any  benefit, 
service,  privilege,  program,  facility,  or  activ- 
ity provided  or  administered  by  the  United 
States  .  .  . 

I  submit.  Mr.  President,  that  the  right 
to  live  in  peace,  to  have  property  pro- 
tected, is  a  privilege  accorded  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States;  and 
therefore  an  amendment  which  contem- 
plates protecting  that  right  is  com- 
pletely germane  to  subparagraph  iB)  on 
page  3  of  the  substitute  bill.  I  want  to 
read  it  again: 

(1)  any  person  because  be  is  or  has  been, 
or  in  order  to  discourage  such  person  or  any 
other  person  or  any  class  of  persons  from — 

(B)  participating  in  or  enjoying  any  t»en- 
eflt,  service,  privilege,  program,  facility,  or 
activity  provided  or  administered  by  the 
United  States. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  it  is  a 
privilege  to  live  outside  of  a  riot  area. 
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and  that  that  privilege  Is  granted  by 
the  US  Constitution,  and  therefore  the 
amendment  which  has  been  offered  is 
completely  germane  to  subparagraph 
•  B>  on  page  3  of  the  substitute. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Piesident 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair  ad- 
vises the  Senator  that  while  his  discus- 
sion relates  to  a  right  that  an  individual 
might  want  to  enjoy,  it  is  beyond  the  pur- 
view of  this  bill,  and  therefore  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  riot  control  legislation  is 
not  germane  to  this  bill  and  therefore 
does  not  fall  within  the  confines  and 
proscriptions  of  rule  XXII.  It  is  a  sub- 
ject which  can  be  brought  up  at  a  later 
time,  and  undoubtedly  will. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  that 
does  not  answer  the  issue  of  germane- 
ness. I  have  a  privilege,  under  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  to  live  in 
peace  and  free  from  riots.  This  bill  says 
that  whenever  one  Interferes  with  a  priv- 
ilege, this  bill,  the  Dirksen  bill,  shall 
apply.  I  contend  that  living  in  peace, 
free  from  .riots,  is  a  privilege. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  May  the  Chair 
ask  the  Senator  from  Ohio  whether  he 
wishes  to  make  a  motion  to  overrule  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  probably  will. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
will  offer  the  motion  to  overrule  the  rul- 
ing of  the  Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Florida  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute.  Is  it  not  within  the 
right  of  any  Senator  to  appeal  from  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair  on  a  matter  of  rele- 
vancy or  germaneness? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr  President,  I  appeal 
from  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  on  thla 
matter. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment has  not  been  offered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  submit  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
offer  the  amendment.  I  thought  I  did. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk  will 
read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  It  Is 
amendment  No.  578.  and  I  ask  unanimous 
permission  to  modify  the  amendment,  at 
the  top  of  the  page,  where  it  relates  to 
"between  lines  17  and  18"  to  "between 
lines  18  and  19." 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  modification  is  made.  The 
clerk  will  read  the  amendment,  as  modi- 
fied. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  The  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  proposes  amend- 
ment No.  578.  as  follows: 

On  page  6.  between  lines  18  and  19.  Insert 
a  new  section  as  follows,  under  the  title  on 
•RloU." 

Amendment  No.  578.  as  modified,  is  as 
follows : 

On  page  6,  between  lines  18  and  19.  insert 
A  new  section  as  follows: 

"Sec.  104.  (a)  Title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  Is  amended  by  inserting,  lounedlately 
after  chapter  101  thereof,  the  following  new 
chapter : 


"  Chapter    102.— RIOTS 
••  Sec. 

"  '3101.  RloU. 
•  '2102    DeOnltlons. 
'  'S  2101.     Rtou 

"•(a)(1)  Whoever  travels  in  IntersfAte  or 
foreign  commerce  or  uses  any  faculty  of 
Interstate  ur  foreign  commerce.  Including, 
but  not  limited  to.  the  mall,  telegraph,  tele- 
phone, radio,  or  television,  with  Intent — 

"  "(A)  to  Incite  a  riot;  or 

"'(B)  to  organize,  promote,  encourage, 
participate  In,  or  carry  on  a  riot;  or 

"'(C)  to  conunlt  any  act  of  violence  In 
furtherance  of  a  riot:  or 

"  '(D)  to  aid  or  abet  any  person  In  Inciting 
or  participating  In  ur  carrying  on  a  riot  or 
committing  any  act  of  violence  In  further- 
ance of  a  riot; 

and  who  either  during  the  course  of  any  such 
travel  or  use  or  thereafter  performs  or  at- 
tempts to  perfrom  any  other  overt  act  for 
any  purpose  specified  In  subparagraph  (A), 
(B),  (C),  or  (D)  of  this  paragraph;  or 

"'(2)  Whoever  uses  any  facility  of  Inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce.  Including,  but 
not  limited  to.  the  mall,  telegraph,  telephone, 
radio,  or  television,  for  any  purpose  (other 
than  for  his  travel)  specified  In  subparagraph 
(A),  (B),  (C),  or  (D)  of  paragraph  (I); 

"  'Shall  be  fined  not  more  than  910,000,  or 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  tlve  years,  or  both. 

"'(b)  In  any  prosecution  under  this  sec- 
tion, proof  that  a  defendant  has  engaged 
or  attempted  to  engage  In  one  or  more  of 
the  overt  acts  described  In  subparagraph 
(A).  (B).  (C).  or  (D)  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
subsection  (a),  at  any  place  within  the 
United  States,  and  at  any  time  within  fifteen 
days  after  ( 1 )  his  travel  In  Interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce  to  that  place,  or  (2)  his  use 
of  any  facility  of  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce. Including,  but  not  limited  to,  the  mall, 
telegraph,  telephone,  radio,  or  television,  to 
communicate  with  or  broadcast  to  any  per- 
son or  group  of  persons  at  that  place,  or  to 
transport  any  person  or  convey  any  article  to 
that  place,  shall  t>e  deemed  sufficient  proof 
to  establish  that  such  defendant  traveled 
In.  or  used  such  facilities  of.  Interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce  with  Intent  to  commit  one  or 
more  of  the  overt  acts  described  In  such  sub- 
paragraph, unless  such  defendant  explains 
his  travel  In,  or  use  of  such  facility  of  Inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Jury  ( or  of  the  court  when  tried  with- 
out jury). 

"  '(c)  A  Judgment  of  conviction  or  acquit- 
tal on  the  merits  under  the  laws  of  any  State 
shall  be  a  bar  to  any  prosecution  hereunder 
for  the  same  act  or  acts. 

"  '(d)  Whenever,  In  the  opinion  of  the  At- 
torney General  or  of  the  appropriate  officer 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  charged  by  law 
or  under  the  Instructions  of  the  Attorney 
General  with  authority  to  act,  any  person 
shall  have  violated  this  chapter,  the  Depart- 
ment shall  proceed  as  speedily  as  possible 
with  a  prosecution  of  such  person  hereunder 
and  with  any  appeal  which  may  He  from  any 
decision  adverse  to  the  Government  resulting 
from  such  prosecution;  or  In  the  alternative 
shall  report  in  writing,  to  the  respective 
Houses  of  the  Congress,  the  Department's  rea- 
son for  not  so  proceeding. 

"'(e)  Nothing  contained  In  this  section 
shall  be  construed  to  make  It  unlawful  for 
any  person  to  travel  In,  or  use  any  facility  of. 
Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  for  the  pur- 
pose of  pursuing  the  legitimate  objective  of 
organized  labor,  through  orderly  and  lawful 
means. 

"  '(f )  Nothing  In  thla  section  shall  be  con- 
strued aa  Indicating  an  Intent  on  the  part 
of  Congress  to  prevent  any  State,  any  pos- 
session or  Commonwealth  of  the  United 
States,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  from 
exercising  Jurisdiction  over  any  offense  over 
which  It  would  have  Jurisdiction  In  the  ab- 
sence of  this  section;  nor  shall  anything  in 
this  section  be  construed  as  depriving  State 


and  local  law  enforcement  authorities  of  re- 
sponsibility for  prosecuting  acts  that  may  be 
violations  of  this  section  and  that  are  viola- 
tions of  State  and  local  law. 
"  'I  2102.  Definitions 

"'(a)  As  used  In  this  chapter,  the  term 
"riot"  means  a  public  disturbance  Involving 
(1)  an  act  or  acts  of  violence  by  one  or  more 
(lersons  i>art  of  an  assemblage  of  three  or 
more  persons,  which  act  or  acts  shall  con- 
stitute a  clear  and  present  danger  of,  or  shall 
result  In,  damage  or  Injury  to  the  property 
of  any  other  person  or  to  the  person  of  any 
other  Individual  or  (2)  a  threat  or  threats 
of  the  commission  of  an  act  or  acts  of  vio- 
lence by  one  or  more  persons  part  of  an 
assemblage  of  three  or  more  persons  having. 
Individually  or  collectively,  the  ability  of 
immediate  execution  of  such  threat  or 
threats,  where  the  performance  of  the  threat- 
ened act  or  acts  of  violence  would  constitute 
a  clear  and  present  danger  of,  or  would  result 
In,  damage  or  injury  to  the  property  of  any 
other  person  or  to  the  person  of  any  other 
individual. 

"'(b)  As  used  in  this  chapter,  the  term 
"to  Incite  a  riot",  or  "to  organize,  promote, 
encourage,  participate  In,  or  carry  on  a  riot". 
Includes,  but  Is  not  limited  to.  urging  or  in- 
stigating other  persons  to  riot,  but  shall  not 
be  deemed  to  mean  the  mere  oral  or  written 
( 1 )  advocacy  of  Ideas  or  (2)  expression  of  be- 
lief, not  Involving  advocacy  of  any  act  or 
acts  of  violence  or  assertion  of  the  rlghtness 
of,  or  the  right  to  commit,  any  such  act  or 
acts.' 

"(b)  The  table  of  contents  to  'Pa«t  I. — 
Crimes'  of  title  18,  United  States  Code.  U 
amended  by  Inserting  after  the  following 
chapter  reference: 

'"101.  Records    and    reports 2071' 

a  new  chapter  reference  as  follows: 

"'102.  Riots. 2101'." 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  1  minute. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
the  highest  respect  for  the  Parliamen- 
tarian, and  while  occupying  the  chair  I 
was  following  the  Parliamentarian's  ad- 
vice; but  the  Chair  has  ruled  that  one 
cannot  do  indirectly  what  he  cannot  do 
directly.  What  is  directly  before  us  now 
is  an  amendment  specifically  to  the 
language,  among  other  things,  on  page  4, 
subsection  <8)  <d) .  reading  as  follows: 

Injures.  Intimidates,  Interferes  with,  or  at- 
tempts to  Injure.  Intimidate  or  Interfere  with 
1 1 )  any  public  official  acting  or  attempting 
to  act  In  the  performance  of  his  duty  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act  or  to  prevent 
or  abate  a  riot  or  to  give  aid  or  shelter 
to  those  endangered  by  a  riot,  or  (2)  any 
law  enforcement  officer  making  or  attempt- 
ing to  make  a  lawful  arrest  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  or  to  prevent  or  abate 
a  riot  .  .  . 

So  the  specific  subject  matter  in  the 
text  of  the  bill  mentions  "riot." 

In  addition  to  being  covered  by  the 
title,  it  is  contained  in  the  text.  The 
Dirksen  amendment  is  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute.  Therefore,  it  is  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  subject  matter  of  riot  con- 
tained in  the  title  and  the  text.  This  is 
not  an  attempt  to  do  indirectly  what  you 
cannot  do  directly. 

I  wish  the  position  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  as  an  individual 
Senator,  not  as  the  Presiding  OflBcer.  to 
be  understood  on  that  point. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair, 
following  the  previous  counsel  of  the 
Presiding  Officer,  states  that  reference  to 
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"riot"  in  this  bill  relates  to  the  exercise 
of  the  responsibilities  of  officers  of  the 
law;  and  the  proposal  being  offered  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
is  a  substantive  section  of  proposed  law 
covering  Federal  control  of  riots,  which 
is  a  new  body  of  law  and  which  goes 
beyond  the  purview  of  the  purpose  of  the 
Dirksen  amendment.  The  Chair  holds 
that  it  is  not  germane  and  not  in  order 
under  the  terms  of  rule  XXII. 

The  question  as  to  whether  or  not  that 
ruling  is  sound  is  before  the  Senate  on 
the  basis  of  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  -Florida. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  reads,  under  Section  245(d) :  "Inter- 
ference With  Civil  Rights" : 

Whoever,  whether  or  not  acting  under 
color  of  law.  by  force  or  threat  of  force, 
knowingly — 

(d)  injures.  Intimidates,  Interferes  with, 
or  attempts  to  Injure,  intimidate  or  Interfere 
with  (1)  any  public  official  acting  or  at- 
tempting to  act  In  the  performance  of  his 
duty  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
or  to  prevent  or  abate  a  riot  or  to  give  aid  or 
shelter  to  those  endangered  by  a  riot,  or  (2) 
any  law  enforcement  officer  making  or  at- 
tempting to  make  a  lawful  arrest  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act  or  to  prevent 
or  abate  a  riot 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Will  the 
Senator  please  relate  whether  he  is 
reading  from  the  substitute  or  the  orig- 
inal bill? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  am  reading  from  the 
original  bill,  for  which  the  amendment 
is  now  offered  as  a  substitute.  I  am 
reading  from  page  4.  subsection  (8)(d). 
Also,  on  page  5,  there  is  contained  lan- 
guage defining  "riot,"  as  to  exactly  what 
is  intended,  under  subsection  (b) : 

As  used  In  this  section,  the  term  "engaged 
in  speech  or  peaceful  assembly"  shall  not 
mean  the  urging,  instigating  or  Inciting  of 
other  persons  to  riot  or  to  commit  any  act 
of  violence  in  furtherance  of  a  riot. 

Positively  the  original  bill,  for  which 
the  substitute  is  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  deals  with  "riot."  You  can 
find  the  word  "riot"  in  the  original  bill 
four  or  five  times.  So  now  to  say  that 
'riot"  is  not  germane  I  think  is  a  mis- 
take by  the  Parliamentarian  and  is 
stretching  the  point  beyond  what  is  in- 
tended, once  the  subject  matter  is  "riot" 
and  the  word  "riot"  is  defined.  To  say 
it  deals  only  with  public  officials  is  cer- 
tainly stretching  the  rule  on  germane- 
ness. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
does  not  believe  that  is  the  case.  The 
Chair  believes  that  cloture  has  been  ap- 
plied to  the  Dirksen  amendment.  The 
Chair  has  ruled  that  one  cannot  do  by 
indirection  what  one  cannot  do  by  direc- 
tion. The  Chair  feels  the  subject  matter 
introduced  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  is  substantive  law  over 
and  beyond  the  purposes  of  the  Dirksen 
substitute,  or  the  original  text  of  the  bill. 

The  rulin":;  is  subject  to  appeal,  and 
the  Senate  is  the  judge  of  its  own  rules. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
withdraw  my  amendment  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  Dirksen  amendment,  and 


offer  my  amendment  as  section  4  to  the 
original  bill,  on  page  IL 

I  am  not  now  offering  it  to  the  Dirksen 
amendment,  to  which  cloture  has  been 
applied.  I  am  offering  it  now  as  an 
amendment  to  the  original  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  is  de- 
signed to  decrease  the  occurrence  of  civil 
violence  and  rioting  in  this  Nation.  I  do 
not  suggest  that  this  amendment  will  be 
a  panacea  for  all  of  the  racial  violence 
which  has  shaken  this  Nation  in  the  past 
several  years.  But  I  do  believe  that  firm 
action  to  punish  those  who  go  into  cities 
and  incite  riots  will  definitely  alleviate 
this  pressing  problem. 

Let  us  review  the  riots  which  took 
place  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1967: 

On  April  8-10  in  Nashville,  racial  dis- 
turbances occurred  resulting  in  17  In- 
juries and  30  arrests.  The  riot  broke  out 
only  hours  after  Stokely  Carmlchael  had 
left  the  city.  Two  aides  of  Carmlchael 
were  among  those  arrested. 

May  12-13  in  Jackson,  Miss..  1.000 
persons  participated  in  a  riot  in  which 
one  person  was  killed.  Willie  Ricks  of 
SNCC  incited  the  crowd  with  these 
words: 

An  eye  for  an  eye,  an  arm  for  an  arm,  a 
head  for  a  head,  and  a  life  for  a  life. 

May  16-17  in  Houston,  Tex.,  a  riot 
occurred  resulting  in  one  death  and  489 
arrests.  Stokely  Carmlchael  had  recently 
spoken  in  the  city. 

June  11,  Prattville,  Ala.,  four  people 
were  injured  in  a  riot  involving  some  200 
persons.  Stokely  Carmlchael  was  pres- 
ent. When  arrested  for  disturbing  the 
peace,  Carmlchael  stated: 

We  came  here  to  tear  this  town  up  and 
we're  going  to  tear  it  up. 

June  12-16,  Cincinnati,  thousands 
rioted,  resulting  in  one  death,  eight  in- 
juries and  $2  million  in  property  damage. 
The  third  night  of  the  rioting  H.  Rap 
Brown  came  to  the  city  and  made  a 
speech  in  which  he  said  that  Cincinnati 
"will  be  in  fiames  until  the  hunkie  cops 
get  out."  The  same  day  he  told  a  crowd 
in  Cincinnati: 

SNCC  has  declared  war. 

The  list  goes  on  and  on: 

Rap  Brown  and  his  aide.  Willis  Ricks 
were  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  during  disturb- 
ances in  that  city. 

Stokely  Carmlchael  was  present  in 
Atlanta  during  riots  there.  The  Atlanta 
riot  was  aided  by  Carmichael  and  other 
SNCC  members  during  the  entire  4  days 
of  the  disturbances. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  from  the  inci- 
dents which  I  have  cited  thus  far  that 
the  presence  and  active  encouragement 
of  Stokely  Carmichael,  Rap  Brown,  and 
others  like  them,  were  a  factor  in  the 
violence  and  disorder  of  last  simimer. 
These  I  have  mentioned  are  but  a  few  of 
the  many  incidents  in  which  violence- 
prone  Individuals  went  into  a  community 
to  stir  up  hate  in  order  to  provoke  a  riot. 
It  is  evident  that  had  a  law  such  as  this 
amendment  been  on  the  books  last  spring 
the  early  arrests  and  conviction  of  Car- 
michael and  Brown  would  have  done 
much  to  prevent  the  loss  of  life,  the  per- 
sonal injuries,  and  the  widespread  de- 
struction of  property  which  took  place. 


The  report  of  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Disorders  preferred  to  place 
the  blame  on  the  white  people  of  Amer- 
ica. Yet,  even  that  group  was  forced  to 
admit  the  role  of  outside  agitators  in  the 
pattern  of  violence.  Let  me  quote  to  you 
from  page  21  of  the  summary  of  the 
report : 

Militant  organizations,  local  and  national, 
and  Individual  agitators,  who  repeatedly  fore- 
cast and  called  for  violence,  were  active  In 
the  spring  and  summer  of  1967.  We  believe 
that  they  sought  to  encourage  violence,  and 
that  they  helped  to  create  an  atmosphere 
that  contributed  to  the  outbreak  of  dis- 
order. 

Furthermore,  the  President  himself 
has  endorsed  the  principle  of  antiriot 
legislation  aimed  at  those  who  cross 
State  lines  to  Incite  riots. 

This  civil  violence  has  created  the  most 
severe  domestic  crisis  in  the  United 
States  since  1860.  A  nation  which  cannot 
preserve  order  is  surely  on  the  road  to 
destruction.  The  1967  riot  record  Indi- 
cates a  new  peak  in  the  breakdown  of 
law  and  order  in  this  country;  126  cities 
were  victims  of  racial  violence:  117  people 
were  killed.  More  than  2,000  people  were 
Injured.  More  than  16,000  people  were 
arrested.  Property  damage  exceeded 
$160,000,000.  The  total  economic  loss  was 
in  excess  of  $665,000,000. 

Now  we  are  being  told.  "The  worst  is 
yet  to  come."  It  has  become  commonplace 
to  predict  that  1968  will  bring  a  record  of 
violence  even  more  severe  than  1967.  Re- 
gardless of  what  underlying  factors  ex- 
ist as  causes  for  this  breakdown  of  au- 
thority in  our  Nation,  and  regardless  of 
what  steps  may  or  may  not  be  taken  to 
cope  with  these  factors,  one  thing  is 
clear:  The  Government  must  be  em- 
powered to  deal  firmly  and  actively  with 
these  harbingers  of  anarchy  who  un- 
doubtedly contributed  substantially  to 
the  tragedies  of  our  cities. 

This  amendment  would  accomplish 
that  purpose.  Individuals  who  fly  from 
city  to  city  inciting  to  riot  could  be  ar- 
rested and  dealt  with  firmly  under  the 
law. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  to  pass  this  important 
amendment. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
will  please  state  it. 

Mr.  HART.  Under  the  situation  in 
which  the  Senate  now  finds  itself,  is  the 
offering  of  such  aa amendment  in  order? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator please  state  his  parliamentary  in- 
quiry again? 

Mr.  HART.  Is  the  offering  of  the 
amendment  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  to  the  original  bill  in 
order? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  It  is  the  view 
of  the  Chair  that  it  is  not.  but  the  Chair 
will  seek  the  counsel  of  the  Parliamen- 
tarian on  the  point. 

The  Chair,  after  consultation  v.-ith  the 
Parliamentarian,  rules  that  there  was 
no  suggestion  made  and  no  unanimous 
consent  requested  or  given  that  amend- 
ments which  had  been  read  so  as  to 
qualify  under  rule  XXII  could  be  modi- 
fied so  as  to  be  applicable  to  the  original 
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bill.  All  Senators  were  authorized  to 
make  whatever  corrections  were  neces- 
sary to  their  amendments  so  that  they 
would  be  applicable  to  the  Dlrksen  sub- 
stitute, with  no  reference  to  the  original 
bill. 

Therefore,  the  Chair  rules  that  the 
proposal    of    the   Senator   from   South 
Carolina  to  offer  his  amendment  to  the 
original  bill  is  out  of  order. 
Mr.  HART.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  am  not  attempting  to  argue  the 
rule  of   germanene.s.s    Will   there   be   a 
point,  however,  at  such  time  as  the  Sen- 
ate has  worked  its  will  on  the  Dlrksen 
substitute  to  the  committee  substitute. 
when  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
may  offer  his  amendment,  and  it  would 
not  then  be  subject  to  the  rule  of  ger- 
maneness? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Dlrksen 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute, 
if  agreed  to.  v.ould  foreclose  the  oppor- 
tunity that  .the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia has  outlined,  because  the  cloture 
carries  it  up  to  its  adoption  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  bill:  and  if  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  as  an 
amendment  for  the  bill  is  agreed  to. 
further  amendments  would  not  be  In  or- 
der. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  So  that 
at  that  point  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  could  not  offer  hla  amendment 
to  the  bill,  as  amended  by  the  Dlrksen 
substitute,  without  its  being  subject  to 
the  rule  of  germaneness? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  No  further 
amendments  would  be  in  order. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Without 
the  nile  of  germaneness  being  applied  to 
his  amendment? 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  That  Is  cor- 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  In 
view  of  that  ruling  of  the  Chair  that  It 
cannot  be  offered  later.  I  again  offer  my 
amendment  as  I  originally  offered  it. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
offers  it  to  the  Dlrksen  substitute.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  THURMOND  That  is  correct. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  And  the 
Chair  rxUes  that  the  amendment  is  not 
germane. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  again 
appeal  that  ruling,  and  ask  for  its  sub- 
mission to  the  Senate.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ruling  has 
been  appealed,  and  the  matter  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chadr. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inqxilry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  HART.  Are  there  one  or  two  ap- 
peals pending? 

The   VICE   PRESIDENT.   One. 

Mr.  HART.  Has  the  earlier  amend- 
ment been  withdrawn? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  It  has  been 
withdrawn. 

Mr.  HART.  There  is  now  pending  the 
appeal  from  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  that 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  is  not  germane? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  That  Is  cor- 
rect. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  my  ear- 
lier appeal  was  made  at  a  time  when  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina had  offered  his  amendment  as  an 
amendment  to  the  substitute  bill.  Now 
that  the  matter  has  reverted  to  the  same 
situation,  I  renew  my  appeal,  which 
would  not  have  been  in  order  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  had  offered  his 
amendment  to  the  original  bill. 

The   VICE   PRESIDENT.   The   Chair 
fully  understands. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  while 
the  votes  were  being  taken  on  clotuie.  I 
must  state  that  I  finally  voted  for  cloture 
because  I  thought  I  was  protecting  the 
constitutional  rights  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  I  am  now  told  that  an 
amendment  which  deals  positively  with 
constitutional  rights  is  nongermane.  I 
cannot  understand  that.  What  greater 
constitutional  right  can  there  be  for  a 
citizen  than  to  live  in  his  community 
In  peace  and  freedom  from  riots?  What 
greater  right  is  there  than  the  enjoy- 
ment of  property,  Ufe,  and  liberty?  Riots 
restrain  the  enjoyment  of  each  one  of 
those  rights;  but  today  I  am  told  that 
the  basis  upon  which  I  approached  this 
cloture  Is  completely  wrong,  that  an 
amendment  dealing  with  constitutional 
rights  Is  not  germane  to  the  objective 
of  the  bin.  That  is  incomprehensible  to 
me. 

I  am  asked  to  understand  that  by  the 
cloture  we  are  shorn  of  this  fundamen- 
tal right.  If  I  may  have  another  mln- 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  It  is  the  Sen- 
ator's time. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  has  been  suggested 
by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gow]  that  I  read  the  Preamble  to  the 
Constitution.  It  reads: 

We  the  People  of  the  United  States,  in 
order  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union,  establish 
Justice.  Insure  domesUc  Tranquility,  provide 
for  the  common  Defence,  promote  the  gen- 
eral Welfare,  and  secure  the  Blessings  of 
Liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  Posterity,  do 
ordain  and  establish  this  CoNSTrrtmoN  for 
the  United  States  of  America. 

Now  I  am  told  that  a  bill  to  stop  riots 
has  nothing  to  do  with  civil  rights  and 
constitutional  rights. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair  ad- 
vises the  Senator  that  the  subject  of 
constitutional  rights  Is  not  the  issue.  Of 
course,  a  constitutional  right  as  the  Sen- 
ator describes  It  exists,  but  the  subject 
before  the  Senate  Is  whether  or  not  this 
Is  new  substance,  new  legislation  over 
and  beyond  the  present  bill,  since  clo- 
ture has  been  invoked.  The  Chair  has 
ruled  that  the  subject  matter  introduced 
is  not  germane  to  the  purpose  of  the  bill 
as  covered  by  the  cloture  motion  and  the 
vote  on  cloture  under  rule  XXn. 

The  Chair  Is  fully  sympathetic  with 
the  Ideas  of  the  Senator,  but  Is  not  sym- 
pathetic with  the  procedure. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  take  it 
that  the  appeal  having  been  made  from 
the  ruling  of  the  Chair,  the  Senator  from 


Florida  [Mr.  Holland]  is  anxious  to  get 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  appeal. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  Senate  sus- 
tains the  ruling  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  make  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  HART.  Is  my  understanding  cor- 
rect that  those  Senators  who  share  the 
point  of  view  expressed  by  the  Parlia- 
mentarian and  the  opinion  expressed  by 
the  Presiding  Officer  should  reflect  that 
point  of  view  by  a  yea  vote  upon  an  ap- 
peal from  the  ruling  of  the  Chair? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 

is  correct.  A  yea  vote  would  sustain  the 

ruling  of  the  Chair. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 

from  Kentucky  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
that  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  is  based  upon 
the  proposition  that  It  is  not  germane. 
May  I  be  permitted  to  comment  on  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator may  do  so  on  his  hour's  time  by 
unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port the  bill  before  us.  I  shall  vote  for 
it,  even  If  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  should 
be  sustained. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  will  vote  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  unless  the 
amendment  should  be  modified  to  re- 
move any  question  of  constitutionality. 
Notwithstanding  my  great  respect  for  the 
Presiding  Officer — the  Vice  President — I 
believe  his  ruling  is  incorrect. 

The  original  bill  and  the  Dlrksen 
amendment,  dealing  with  the  rights  of 
individuals  which  must  be  protected,  set 
out  In  detail  constitutional  rights  that  In- 
dividuals are  entitled  to  enjoy  without 
obstruction  and  I  agree  they  must  be  pro- 
tected. I  refer  to  constitutional  rights, 
and  rights  which  are  defined  under  the 
commerce  clause. 

I  shall  give  my  reasons  why  I  believe 
the  ruling  should  be  overruled. 

The  original  bill  and  the  Dlrksen 
amendment  protects  among  other  rights 
the  rights  of  petition,  which  could  be  ex- 
ercised and  manifested  by  demonstra- 
tions. They  protect  the  right  of  free 
speech  which  could  be  exercised  by  dem- 
onstrations, and  other  methods  and  such 
exercise  might  be  lawful  or  reach  unlaw- 
ful proportions. 

A  number  of  amendments  which  go 
to  the  problem  of  unlawful  exercise  of 
rights  have  been  agreed  to.  Yesterday 
an  amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Talmadge]  was  agreed  to.  The  amend- 
ment would  make  it  clear  that  police  of- 
ficers would  be  protected  in  the  lawful 
performance  of  their  duties,  if  the  com- 
plainants were  acting  unlawfully. 

If  a  complainant  imder  the  bill  should 
go  beyond  the  lawful  exercise  of  his 
rights  I  assume  he  would  not  be  pro- 
tected by  the  bill.  The  word  "lawfully" 
used  again  and  again  In  the  bill  Implies 
that  persons  who  go  beyond  the  lawful 
exercise  of  their  rights  are  not  to  be 
protected. 

Persons  who  engage  in  action  beyona 
the  right  of  petition  and  free  speech, 
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which  incite  riots  who  go  beyond  lawful 
demonstrations  and  the  lawful  use  of 
words  are  not  protected,  I  assiune.  A  riot 
under  these  conditions,  Is  not  a  lawful 
exercise  of  a  constitutional  right.  I  be- 
lieve the  amendment  is  a  proper  exten- 
sion of  the  subject  matter  of  the  bill  and 
is  germane.  I  will  not  vote  for  the 
amendment  unless  it  is  amended  to  as- 
sure its  constitutionality.  However,  I 
point  out,  with  great  respect  to  the 
Presiding  Officer,  that  I  believe  the 
amendment  Is  germane,  and  should  be 
voted  on. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk  wUl 
call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  object. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Objection  Is 
heard. 

The  clerk  will  resume  the  call  of  the 
roll. 

The  bin  clerk  resimied  and  concluded 
the  call  of  the  roll,  and  the  following 
Senators  answered  to  their  names: 


(No.  22  beg.  1 

Aiken 

Orlffln 

Mondale 

Allott 

Oruenlng 

Monroney 

Anderson 

Hansen 

Montoya 

Baker 

Harris 

Morse 

Bartlett 

Hart 

Moss 

Bayb 

Hartke 

Mundt 

Bennett 

Hatfield 

Murphy 

Bible 

Hayden 

Muskle 

Boggs 

Hlckenlooper     Nelson 

Brewster 

HUl 

Pearson 

Brooke 

Holland 

PeU 

Burdlck 

Holllngs 

Percy 

Byrd.  Va. 

Hruska 

Prouty 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Inouye 

Proxmlre 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Randolph 

Carlson 

Javlts 

Rlblcoff 

Case 

Jordan,  N  C.       RusseU 

Church 

Jordan.  Idaho    Scott 

Clark 

Kennedy.  Mass.  Smith 

Cooper 

Kennedy,  N.Y.    Sparkman 

Cotton 

Kuchel 

Spong 

CurtU 

Lausche 

Stennls 

Dlrksen 

Long,  Mo. 

Symington 

Dodd 

Long,  La. 

Talmadge 

Domlnlck 

Magnuson 

Thurmond 

Eastland 

Mansfield 

Tower 

Ellender 

McCIellan 

Tjdlngs 

Ervln 

McOee 

Williams.  N.J. 

Fannin 

McGovern 

wnilams.  Del. 

Fong 

Mclntvre 

Yar  bo  rough 

Fulbrlght 

Metcalf 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Gore 

MlUer 

Young.  Ohio 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore].  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentuclcy  [Mr.  Morton] 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  A  quorum  Is 
present. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Florida  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  order. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senate 
will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
simply  amazing  to  me  that  some  Sena- 


tors seem  to  be  unwilling  to  cast  a  yea 
or  nay  vote  upon  an  amendment  which 
deals  with  the  subject  of  riots. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  asked  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  some  time  ago.  I 
thought  they  were  ordered.  The  distin- 
guished Vice  President  tells  me  he  did 
not  order  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  There  Is  ob- 
viously a  sufficient  number  of  Senators. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Michigan  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  the  question  is  on  the  appeal 
from  the  ruling  of  the  Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
is  correct.  The  question  is.  Is  it  the 
opinion  of  the  Senate  that  the  decision 
of  the  Chair  shall  stand  or  be  sustained? 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
hope  that  before  we  act  we  recognize  the 
problem  that  confronts  all  of  us. 

The  proposal  that  is  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  goes  to  an  area  where 
legislation  is  extraordinarily  difficult. 
The  best  Illustration  of  that  and  the 
strongest  support  for  the  statement  is  the 
fact  that  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
has  sought  for  months  to  identify  the 
fashion  that  Congress  prudently  can  re- 
act to  something — I  know  none  of  us 
would  opp>ose  effectively  curbing  riots — 
but  within  constitutional  limits. 

It  is  a  subject  which  perhaps  more  than 
any  other,  and  certainly  as  much  as  any 
other,  does  not  lend  Itself  to  writing  on 
the  fioor  of  the  Senate.  It  simply  does  not. 

We  would  hope  that  in  some  fashion 
we  can  avoid  either  rejecting,  apparently 
out  of  hand,  a  proposal  that  is  offered 
seriously  or  taking  an  action  which 
could — and  I  blink  at  it — bring  Into  ques- 
tion the  possibility  of  enacting  the  basic 
bill. 

The  administration,  following  the  mes- 
sage of  the  President  several  weeks  ago, 
has  developed  a  bill  which  reflects,  among 
other  things,  the  months  of  hearings  in 
committee  and  the  thought  and  care  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  its  drafts- 
men. This  bill  is  reaching  the  Congress 
either  today  or  tomorrow. 

A  copy  of  the  bill,  within  the  last  hour, 
was  shown  to  me  and  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  show  it  to  the  able  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche].  We  have  an 
opportunity  in  the  orderly  process  to 
bring  to  the  Senate  a  riot  bill  which  will 
be  responsive  to  an  admitted  national 
need  and  consistent  with  our  obliga- 
tion to  respect  constitutional  principles. 
I  would  hope  very  much  that  that  op- 
portunity would  be  given.  If  we  persist 
and  continue  on  the  course  that  is  fixed 
here;  namely,  an  appeal  from  the  ruling 
of  the  Chair,  offense  will  be  taken,  bruises 
will  be  felt;  And,  whatever  the  outcome, 
either  we  will  have  adopted  as  a  part 
of  the  bill  an  antlriot  bill  that  has  not 
come  through  committee  channels,  or 
we  will  have  rejected  or  sustained  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair — why  blink  it — and 
raise  serious  questions  as  to  whether  we 
would  be  able  to  bring  to  a  close  debate 
on  the  basic  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  suggestions 
at  the  moment  as  to  how  we  can,  rec- 


ognizing the  two  problems,  extricate  our- 
selves. Very  frankly,  I  have  a  strong 
opinion  with  respect  to  the  antlriot  bill 
which  Is  the  subject  of  the  Chair's  ruling. 
I  have  not  had  opportunity,  frankly,  to 
study  the  draft  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  has  developed  and  is  submit- 
ting, as  I  say.  today  or  tomorrow. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
must  admonish  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan that  the  appeal  of  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair  is  not  debatable.  The  Senator 
would  have  to  ask  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  HART.  That  is  the  subject 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President 

Tlie  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  may  I,  on 
a  point  of  order,  ask  if  it  is  possible — I 
do  not  know  who  made  the  point  of 
order — I  was  not  on  the  fioor  at  the 
time 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
not  made  any  comment  on  the  very  ob- 
vious position  of  the  Chair  on  the  debate 
on  this  measure,  but  would  ask  the  Chair 
as  he  has  applied  rule  XXn  on  this 
question,  I  think  it  should  be  applied 
equally  across  the  board  to  every  person, 
whatever  his  views  may  be  on  this  matter. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator's 
point  is  well  taken. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Michigan  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HART.  Through  what  course  Is  it 
possible  that  the  appeal  may  be  with- 
drawn? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  By  imanimous 
consent  only. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  though  I  was 
not  the  one  who  made  the  point  of  order, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be 
withdrawn. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  object. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Objection  Is 
heard.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  objec- 
tion to  the  unanimous  consent  request  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida  that  proceed- 
ings \mder  the  quorum  call  be  with- 
drawn? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  Is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
assured  by  the  minority  leader 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Florida  may  speak,  notwithstand- 
ing the  rule. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  California? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  kindly  repeat  his  request? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President 
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The  VICE  PRESroENT.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  repeat  his  request? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senator  from  Florida  may 
be  heard. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  For  how  long? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Two  minutes,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
assured  a  few  minutes  ago  by  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  that  if  I  with- 
drew my  appeal,  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond  1  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
LauscriI  who,  I  understand,  has  Joined 
him,  would  be  voted  on  on  its  merits.  I 
do  not  understand  that  situation  because 
under  the  ruling  of  the  Chair — I  do  not 
understand  how  the  amendment  may  be 
received  and  acted  upon  except  upon 
the  carrying  of  a  motion  to  appeal  from 
the  ruling  of.  the  Chair. 

My  parliaoMntary  inquiry  is:  Is  there 
any  way  under  which  the  plans  of  the 
distinguisiied  minority  leader  to  have 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  voted  upon  on  its  merits,  may  be 
realized,  notwithstanding  the  present 
situation,  if  the  Senator  from  Florida 
withdrew  his  appeal  from  the  ruling  of 
the  Chair? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
would  have  to  withdraw  his  point  of 
order  which,  of  course,  would  not  vitiate 
the  ruling.  Under  unanimous  consent,  of 
course,  any  amendment  could  be  offered. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con:jent  that  in  the  event  I 
withdraw  my  appeal  from  the  ruling  of 
the  Chair,  the  amendment  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Carolina 
may  then  be  heard  and  acted  upon  on 
its  merits. 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  object. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  ObJecUon  is 
heard. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  in  that 
I  was  In  the  chair  at  the  time  the  ruling 
was  made.  I  would  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  1  minute  to  be  heard. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair  with  respect  to  rule 
XXII  on  germaneness  applies  as  the 
Chair  has  ruled  on  the  Dirksen  substi- 
tute. The  Dirksen  substitute  is  to  the 
original  bill  which  mentions  the  word 
"riots"  on  five  occasions.  Obviously,  if 
the  Dirksen  substitute  persists,  then  If 
clotuie  Is  applied  to  the  bill,  a  point  of 
order  that  the  Dirksen  substitute  is  not 
germane  to  the  bill  because  it  does  not 
mention  "riots  '  would  also  pertain. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  would  have  to  dis- 
agree respectfully  with  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair  that  was  reoulred  under  the  cus- 
tom from  the  parliamentarian,  when  I 
was  in  the  chair,  and  simply  state  that 
after  I  have  been  here  for  7  weeks  listen- 
ing to  discussion  on  riots,  to  find  that 
"riots '  is  not  germane,  is  incredible. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  rec- 
ognized for  1  minute. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  How  long? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  For  1  min- 
ute. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
question  of  germaneness,  let  me  say  to 
the  Senate,  the  language  of  the  Dirksen 
amendment  in  paragraph  245  tells  what 
may  not  be  done  under  the  amendment. 

It  states: 

Whoever,  whether  or  not  acting  under 
color  of  law.  by  force  or  threat  of  force  will- 
fully Injures,  intimidates  or  interferes  with, 
or  attempts  to  injure.  Intimidate  or  Inter- 
fere with  .  .  .  any  person  .  .  .  partlclpAtlng 
In  or  enjoying  any  benefit,  service,  privilege, 
program,  facility,  or  activity  provided  or  ad- 
ministered by  the  United  States;   .  .  . 

My  point  is  that  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment deals  with  privileges  provided  by 
the  United  States.  It  contemplates  pro- 
hibiting interference  with  the  enjoyment 
of  those  privileges. 

My  query  is:  What  greater  privilege 
Is  there  than  to  be  free  from  the  harass- 
ment of  riot? 

What  greater  privilege  Is  there  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
than  to  live  in  one's  community,  enjoy 
liberty,  property,  and  life?  There  is  no 
jrreater  privilege  provided  by  the  Con- 
stitution. Surely.  I  suggest  to  Senators 
that  the  amendment  is  germane. 

Mr.  JAVITS   Mr.  President 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  speak  for  1  minute. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate finds  Itself  in  a  very  embarrassing 
situation.  Here  we  are  faced  with  a  mat- 
ter which  requires  reversing  the  Vice 
President.  We  are  faced  with  a  situation 
on  the  bill  which  has  not  been  dealt  with 
in  committee,  of  a  very  complicated  kind, 
which  many  feel  is  extremely  Incendiary. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have,  generally 
.speaking,  been  able  to  find  our  way  out  of 
the  dilemmas.  I  am  not  going  to  argue 
the  question  of  the  Vice  President's  rul- 
ing. It  is  a  fact  that  the  reason  why  the 
cloture  motion  applies  only  to  this  par- 
ticular substitute  is  the  very  rule  of 
germaneness.  Othen^ise  two  cloture 
votes  would  not  have  been  required:  we 
could  have  had  only  one  cloture  vote,  on 
the  bill  and  the  substitute. 

Under  the  circimistances — and  we  are 
in  this  dilemma,  with  tempers  and  feel- 
ings running  derp — I  would  only  state 
this  to  my  colleagues  in  all  honesty.  I  do 
not  think  anyone  will  challenge  my  deep 
interest  in  this  bill.  I  would  liope,  in  order 
to  "clear  the  decks" 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  1  more  minute. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
Jectlon,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  would  hope,  in  order  to 
"clear  the  decks" — the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  fMr.  Holland] 
feels  we  should  vote  on  th«>  appeal  by  yeas 


and  nays — that  we  sustain  the  Chair,  and 
I  would  promise,  for  myself,  and  I  think 
I  bespeak  a  pretty  good  body  of  opinion 
on  this  matter,  to  do  our  utmost,  as  the 
debate  goes  on,  to  find  a  way,  and  I  am 
sure  we  can,  in  which  an  antirlot  amend- 
ment will  be  considered.  But  at  least 
people  will  have  a  chance  to  look  at  it 
and  see  what  it  Is  all  about,  and  not 
have  the  feelings  which  are  engendered 
by  this  particular  motion  overween  our 
good  Judgment  about  what  ought  to  be 
the  substance  of  an  antirlot  amendment. 
I  make  that  suggestion  In  the  interest 
of  trying  to  get  on  with  the  business  and 
to  sustain  the  dl,jnity  and  propriety  of 
our  feelings. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Will  the  Sen- 
ate indulge  the  Chair  for  a  moment? 

The  application  of  a  rule  by  the  Chair 
is  not  a  pleasant  duty.  Cloture  is  a  dras- 
tic rule,  and  once  cloture  comes  into  ef- 
fect under  rule  XXII.  it  must  be  clearly 
adhered  to  lest  tho.se  who  gain  clotuie 
subsequently  are  able  to  add  amend- 
ments under  limited  debate,  severe  limi- 
tations which  may  affect  the  body  of  leg- 
islative policy  in  this  country.  Once  clo- 
ture is  applied.  It  is  imperative  that  the 
rule  be  strictly  adhered  to. 

The  pending  issue  before  the  Senate 
is  a  very  broad  one  which  the  Chair  felt 
went  beyond  the  purview  of  the  bill  on 
which  cloture  was  Invoked. 

Therefore,  what  the  Chair  has  ruled 
on  has  very  limited  precedent,  one  prec- 
edent where  several  agricultural  com- 
modities were  included  in  a  bill  provid- 
ing subsidy  for  and  in  which  such  com- 
modities, it  was  proposed  to  add  a  further 
commodity.  It  was  ruled  nonseimane 
despite  the  fact  that  they  were  agricul- 
tural commodities,  simply  because  It  was 
proposed  to  Introduce  a  new  commodity 
or  a  new  subject. 

The  Chair  believes  he  is  protecting  the 
rights  of  Senators  in  this  ruling.  Of 
course.  It  Is  subject  to  appeal  and  the 
Senate  Is  free  to  vote  on  It. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
my.self  2  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator ask  unanimous  consent? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent.  Since  the  Senator 
from  New  York  appealed  to  me.  as  I  un- 
derstood it.  to  withdraw  my  appeal.  I 
feel  I  am  entitled  to  ask  for  that  time. 

.The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, unanimous  consent  Is  granted. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  trouble  with  the 
p-oposal  made  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  Is  that  any  further 
amendment  offe.ed  on  this  matter  Is  not 
subject  to  amendment,  and  some  of  us 
have  r:reat  doubts  as  to  whether  any 
amendment  offered  by  thore  v.ho  have 
the  same  views  as  the  Sen? tor  from  New 
Yo:k  v%-ould  be  meaningful. 

I  cannot  see  any  reason  v.hy  Senators 
would  not  be  willing  to  be  counted  on  the 
question  of  a  meaningful  antirlot  amend- 
ment. It  Is  for  ti-.at  reason  that  I  can- 
not withdraw  my  appeal,  except  under 
one  condition.  The  Senator  from  Illinois 
asked  me  to  withdraw  It.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  accede  to  h:s  request  upon  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  condition  named  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Il!ino!.<!.  that  we  then  proceed 
to  vote  upon  the  merits  of  the  amend- 
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ment  offered  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Ohio  who 
joined  him. 

I  am  perfectly  willing,  I  say  again,  to 
withdraw  my  appeal,  because  my  whole 
purpose  has  been  and  still  is  to  allow  the 
Senate  to  work  Its  will  upon  a  meaning- 
ful antirlot  amendment.  Therefore.  I 
make  the  proposal  again. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  withdraw 
my  appeal  upon  condition  that  we  shall 
then  vote  upon  the  merits  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senators  from  South 
Carolina  and  Ohio. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator al.so  include  his  point  of  order? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Yes;  I  withdraw  my 
appeal  and  point  of  order  If  that  con- 
dition be  granted,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  that  condition  be  granted. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? Hearing  none 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  Is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  that,  of 
course,  includes  also  a  tight  to  make  a 
motion  to  table. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  that 
was  not  suggested  to  me  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  In  his  original  proposal.  I 
asked  him  specifically  If  v.'e  could  vote 
upon  the  merits  of  the  proix)sal  made  by 
the  Senators  from  South  Carolina  and 
Ohio,  and  he  certainly  said  we  could. 
Now  I  understand  he  would  prefer  to 
make  a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table.  I 
think  we  have  dodged  this  thing  long 
enough,  and  we  ought  to  vote  on  it,  and 
I  a.sk  unanimous  conBent,  Mrs.  Presi- 
dent  

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  order  has 
been  granted.  The  Senator's  unanimous- 
consent  request  was  made.  The  Chair 
asked.  "Is  there  objection?"  The  Chair 
heard  no  objection.  The  Chair  therefore 
ordered  that  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  with- 
draw my  appeal  from  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair  and  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  upon 
the  Thurmond-Lausche  amendment. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  There  is  a  suf- 
ficient number. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Tlie  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  outbreak  occurred  in  Detroit 

"Hie  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  withhold  his  remarks 
for  a  moment?  There  Is  enough  confu- 
sion In  the  Senate  without  adding  to  It. 
The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  may  proceed. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  outbreak  occurred  in  Detroit  in  July 
1967,  as  it  did  In  so  many  other  cities. 
It  was  at  a  time  when  we  were  consider- 
ing the  antiriot  bill  which  had  been 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  took 
weeks  and  weeks  of  testimony.  I  heard 
most  of  It.  We  have  not  yet  resolved  the 
matter.  It  Is  still  before  the  Judiciary 


Committee.  We  felt  that  the  Hou-^^e  bill 
was  inadequate  to  meet  the  situation 
that  confronted  the  country,  but  we  were 
aware  also  that  we  were  dealing  with  a 
highly  sensitive  and  delicate  matter.  So 
we  have  been  sparring  with  the  matter 
in  the  committee  that  has  appropriate 
Jurisdiction. 

It  would  occur  to  me  that  the  sensible 
thing  for  the  Senate  to  do  today  would 
be  to  vote  down  the  Thurmond  amend- 
ment and  let  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary work  Its  will  on  the  House  bill  that 
is  still  before  the  committee.  That  Is  the 
logical  thing  to  do.  The  testimony  Is  be- 
fore us.  There  are  volumes  and  volumes 
of  it.  We  have  not  disposed  of  the  matter 
yet.  But  the  committee  is  the  proper  place 
for  the  disposition  of  this  matter,  if  there 
Is  to  be  a  reasoned,  adequate  antiriot  bill. 
If  we  can  produce  something  there.  I  will 
vote  for  it.  But  I  am  not  going  to  vote 
for  a  bill  that  comes  right  off  the  top  of 
the  head  without  quite  knowing  what  Its 
Implications  are  and  what  it  will  do. 

So  I  have  no  objection  to  voting  on  the 
merits  of  the  Thurmond  amendment.  I 
think  it  ought  to  be  decisively  voted 
down. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self half  a  minute. 

If  the  Senator  from  Illinois  had  fol- 
lowed the  logic  he  has  now  expounded, 
he  would  not  have  submitted  an  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  which 
contains  an  open-occupancy  provision 
that  has  never  been  reported  to  the  Sen- 
ate by  the  committee. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Cooper]  is  interested  In  the  amend- 
ment and  has  made  a  suggestion  which  I 
would  prefer  not  to  accept,  but 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Will  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  withhold 
his  remarks  for  a  moment? 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  is 
speaking  on  his  amendment.  Will  the 
Senate  please  be  in  order? 

Tlie  Senator  from  South  Carolina  may 
proceed. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  But  after  conferring 
with  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  I  have 
agreed  to  accept  his  proixjsal,  as  he  feels 
It  should  be  adopted,  so  that  he  could 
support  the  bill,  as  many  others  could,  if 
his  proposal  were  adopted. 

On  page  3,  line  8,  of  the  amendment, 
I  move  to  Insert  the  words  "prima  facie" 
after  "suflBcient"  and  before  "proof." 

On  page  3,  line  10,  it  is  proposed  to 
place  a  period  after  the  word  "commerce" 
and  to  strike  out  the  rest  of  that  para- 
graph through  line  14,  as  follows: 

With  int«nt  to  commit  one  or  more  of  the 
overt  acts  described  In  such  subparagraph, 
unless  Euch  defendant  explains  his  travel  In, 
or  use  of  such  facility  of,  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Jury  (or 
of  the  court  when  tried  without  jury) . 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator's 
proposal  will  require  unanimous  consent. 
Does  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
ask  unanimous  consent? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  allowed  to 
modify  my  amendment  In  that  respect. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  object 


momentarily,  until  we  hear  what  this  Is 
all  about.  Will  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  tell  us  just  what  he  wants  to 
do? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Tlie  effect  Is  to 
strike  out  from  line  10  after  the  word 
"commerce"  to  the  end  of  line  14  on  page 
3,  and  In.sert  the  words  'prima  facie" 
between  the  words  'sufflcient"  and 
"proof"  on  line  8. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  If  the  Sen- 
ator is  through,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum,  so  we  can  take  a  look  at  this 
matter. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  that  suggestion? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  withdraw  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
language  sought  to  be  stricken  from  the 
proposal  just  made  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  I  Mr.  TirtTRMOND]  deals 
with  the  words  contained  on  lines  8  to 
14,  on  page  3.  It  is  suggested  that  on  line 
8  the  words  "prima  facie"  be  ln.serted 
after  the  word  "sufficient"  and  before  the 
word  "proof",  and  then  the  language 
would  continue  the  same  In  line  9,  and 
down  through  the  word  "commerce"  on 
line  10. 

The  language  suggested  to  be  stricken 
would  lessen  the  firmness  and  rigidity  of 
what  is  In  the  measure  now,  and  it  has 
been  agreed  to  ask  that  It  be  stricken,  so 
that  the  bill  will  more  certainly  conform 
with  constitutional  requirements. 

I  repeat,  with  the  striking  of  the.se 
words  as  suggested,  the  force  of  the  bill 
will  not  be  as  firm,  but  it  will  with  far 
greater  certainty  come  within  the  Con- 
stitution than  If  the  words  remain  In.  I 
believe  the  words  suggested  should  be 
stricken. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  expla- 
nation just  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  may  indeed  be  correct,  but  I  would 
suggest  that  Senators  be  allowed  a 
moment  to  consider  whether  the  strik- 
ing of  those  words,  beginning  on  line 
10  through  line  14,  might  not  indeed 
make  still  more  rigid  and  severe — I  know 
that  Is  not  the  Senator's  purpose,  but  I 
have  been  advised  that  that  might  in- 
deed be  the  case — the  effect  of  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  con- 
sulted with  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  and  with  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper],  who  has  been 
a  court  of  appeals  judge,  and  the  three  of 
us  considered  that,  for  constitutional 
reasons,  that  language  ought  to  be 
stricken. 

I  should  like  to  hear  an  expression 
from  Senator  Cooper. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  yield?  I  shall  speak  on  my  own 
time. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Kentucky  is  recognized. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  if  we  ex- 
amine the  bill  before  us,  despite  the  loil- 
Ir.g  of  the  Vice  President,  I  argue  with- 
out reference  now  to  its  merits,  that 
this  amendment  is  germane.  I  believe 
it  Is  germane  because  of  the  rights  which 
the  bill  intends  to  protect.  Beyond  those 
specified  rights,  exercised  lawfully,  no 
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protection  la  afforded.  Thia  amendment. 
In  effect,  dcflnes  actions  which  cannot 
be  protected,  so  I  think  It  la  germane. 

Elxamlnlng  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio,  while  It  la  very  much 
like  the  House-passed  bill,  it  goes  beyond 
the  House  bill  in  attempting  to  outline 
the  proof  which  would  be  the  baala  for 
a  conviction. 

I  do  not  think  we  can  do  that.  The  part 
setting  out  those  acts  which  would  bring 
persona  into  IntersUte  commerce  Is  cor- 
rect. It  la  simply  a  correct  statement  of 
fact. 

But  when  we  look  at  line  10  on  page 
3  following  the  word  "commerce,"  going 
through  line  14,  it  invades  an  entirely 
different  field.  It  then  provides  that  such 
acts  would  constitute  an  Intent  to  incite 
rlota. 

I  do  not  believe  we  can  lay  out.  in  • 
statute,  facta  upon  the  basis  of  which  a 
court  will  have  to  say  that  a  defendant  la 
guilty.  I  have  suggested  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  ana  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  thsCTthey  atrike  auch  language. 
If  that  la  done,  while  Senators  may 
disagree  about  the  substance  of  the 
amendment,  there  la  nothing  In  it  which. 
In  my  view,  la  unconstitutional,  and  it 
becomes  simply  a  question  of  whether  or 
not  you  wish  to  vote  for  the  amendment. 
I  have  decided  I  shall  vote  for  It,  if  the 
language  which  attempts  to  establish 
gruilt  is  stricken. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  to  ask  the  Senator  a 
question. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  pro- 
visions the  Senator  from  Kentucky  seeks 
to  delete  involve  the  old  principle  that 
any  criminal  statute  that  sets  up  a  pre- 
sumption of  guilt  that  has  to  be  re- 
butted is  unconstitutional.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Absolutely.  The  Sena- 
tor has  stated  It  in  one  sentence  much 
better  than  I  did  in  3  or  4  minutes. 
Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes,  and  I  urgently  request 
the  attention  of  the  Senators  who  have 
asked  these  questions,  because  I  believe 
this  amendment  is  demonstrably  un- 
sound on  ita  face.  I  believe  I  can  dem- 
onstrate that  to  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  have 
just  developed,  in  a  colloquy,  that  any- 
thing that  creates  a  presumption  in  law 
with  respect  to  a  criminal  act  will  not 
stand  up  under  the  Constitution. 

I  beg  my  colleagues  to  read  from  line 
23  on  page  2  to  line  2  on  page  3.  It  reads 
as  follows : 

...  at  any  place  within  the  United  States, 
and  at  any  time  within  15  days  after  (1 )  his 
travel  .  .  . 

If  we  look  at  what  has  been  left  in 
and  if  we  accept  that  amendment,  "ve 
say  that  is  prima  facie  proof  that  the 
defendant  has  violated  this  law  and  Is 
subject  to  a  fine  of  $10,000  and  impris- 
onment for  up  to  5  years. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
not  what  It  says. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  sorry,  but  will  the 
Senator  allow  me  to  finish? 

Is  it  not  a  presumption  that  such  ac- 


tion at  any  time  within  15  days  after  hla 
travel  la  considered  to  qualify  under  the 
law,  so  that  he  has  to  explain  to  the  Jury 
why  he  is  not  guilty? 

Let  me  show  where  that  is  latched  In. 
It  Is  latched  in  at  page  2,  lines  11  and 
12.  where  it  saya  "who  either  during  the 
course  of  any  such  travel  or  uae  or 
thereafter.  ■  That  does  not  even  have  a 
limit  of  1  day. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Bilr.  Preaident.  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  half  a  minute? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Just  a  moment.  The 
Senator  can  get  his  own  time  momen- 
tarily, and  I  will  be  glad  to  respond. 

That  la  one  point.  So  there  Is  a  pre- 
sumption latched  right  into  this,  exact- 
ly aa  these  gentlemen  were  talking 
about.  And  one  of  the  thinga  that  ia 
omitted  by  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  is  not  Juat  what 
my  colleague,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Cooper]  referred  to. 

Lines  11  through  14  of  page  3  read: 

tJnlefl*  such  defendant  explains  his  travel 
in.  or  use  of  such  facility  of.  interstate 
or  foreign  commerce  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Jury  (or  of  the  court  when  tried 
without  Jury). 

That  is  not  all  that  would  be  taken 
out  of  this  amendment.  The  Senator 
also  wants  to  take  out  the  wording  on 
lines  10  and  11  of  page  3.  reading,  "with 
Intent  to  commit  one  or  more  of  the 
overt  acts  described  in  such  subpara- 
graph.' 

He  wants  to  remove  the  intent  and 
leave  In  a  presumption  and  have  the 
Senate  hastily  agree  to  something  be- 
cause it  has  the  label  "antlrlot." 

Are  we  children  or  lawyers  or  Sena- 
tors? 

I  yield  to  the  Stenator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  obviously  did 
not  studj'  the  language  that  he  dis- 
cussed. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Is  this  on  the  Senator's 
own  time? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  It  is  on  the 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
in  law  clearly  and  repeatedly  situations 
which  are  prima  facie,  meaning  that 
they  are  rebuttable.  When  we  establish 
certain  facts,  those  facts  constitute  prima 
facie  proof  of  an  Issue. 

Let  me  now  refer  to  this  language,  and 
I  will  not  read  word  for  word  from  the 
measure,  but  If  within  15  days  a  person 
commits  incitatlon  after  he  has  come 
into  the  State,  that  proof  is  prima  facie, 
that  he  traveled  across  the  State  line. 
However,  the  intent  must  still  be  proved. 

Mr.  President,  the  entire  paragraph 
reads  as  foUov/s: 

(b)  In  any  prosecution  under  this  section, 
proof  that  a  defendant  has  engaged  or  at- 
tempted to  engage  In  one  or  more  of  the 
overt  acts  described  In  subparagraph  (A), 
(B).  (Ci.  or  (D)  of  paragraph  (1)  of  sub- 
section (a),  at  any  place  within  tl^e  United 
Stales,  and  at  any  time  within  fifteen  days 
after  (1)  his  travel  In  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  to  that  place,  or  (3)  his  use  of  any 
facility  of  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce.  In- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to.  the  mall,  tele- 
graph, telephone,  radio,  or  television,  to  com- 
municate with  or  broadcast  to  anv  person  or 
group  of  persons  at  that  place,  or  to  tran.sport 
any   person   or   convey  any  article  to  that 


place,  shall  be  deemed  sufficient  proof  to  es- 
tablUh  that  such  defendant  traveled  in.  or 
used  such  facility  of.  interstate  or  foreign 
ootnmerce  with  Intent  to  commit  one  or  more 
of  the  overt  acU  dewjrlbed  in  such  subpara- 
graph, unless  such  defendant  explains  his 
travel  In.  or  use  of  such  facility  of.  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Jury  (or  of  the  court  when  tried  with- 
out Jury). 

It  is  deemed  to  be  proof  that  he  trav- 
eled across  a  State  line  and  in  those 
15  days  engaged  in  interstate  commerce. 
Mr.   JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute,  if  I  need  it. 

I  have  rarely  seen  anylKJdy  try  to  argue 
that  the  words  prima  facie  did  not  create 
a  presumption.  That  is  what  they  are 
there  for.  Why  write  them  Into  law  if  we 
have  not  got  a  presumption?  If  we  leave 
those  words  in.  the  court  can  establish 
intent. 

I  beg  the  Senate  to  consider  that  this 
dociunent  canno*-  be  amended.  It  will  be 
latched  into  the  bill.  It  wUl  stay  there. 
There  is  no  way  to  get  it  out. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  reject  the  pending 
amendment. 

I  repeat  what  I  have  said  before.  I 
think  that  I  sense  the  feeling  in  the  Sen- 
ate Chamber.  I  will  do  my  utmost,  along 
with  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Hart],  to  get  the  best  measure  possible. 
If  the  Senate  does  not  like  what  we  pre- 
sent, it  can  table  or  reject  it,  just  as  we 
ought  to  reject  the  pending  measure. 
However,  we  ought  to  be  much  more 
thoughtful  and  considerate  before  we 
make  this  drastic  change  in  the  law. 

We  have  time  to  act,  and  I  pledge  my- 
self to  do  everything  that  I  possibly  can 
to  bring  to  the  Senate  an  effective  meas- 
ure. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
advises  the  Senate  that  it  must  be  modi- 
fled  by  unanimous  consent.  This  is  an 
amendment  In  the  second  degree  and. 
as  yet,  there  has  been  no  unaiumous 
consent  on  the  modification. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  is  it 
necessary  to  have  the  consent  nf  the 
Senate  to  modify  the  amendment? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
spectfully state  to  the  Senator  from 
Ntw  York  and  to  the  other  Members  of 
the  Senate  that  I  have  ample  knowledge 
of  the  meaning  of  prima  facie  proof.  I 
sat  on  the  bench  for  10  years.  I  know 
that  there  is  prima  fade  proof  that  is 
not  rebuttable.  There  is  prima  facie 
proof  that  is  rebuttable.  I  am  not  willing 
to  accept  the  exalted  and  ex  cathedra 
statements  made  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York  as  being  perfect  and  not  sub- 
ject to  challenge. 

This  measure  provides  that  if  one 
crosses  a  State  line  and.  within  15  days, 
is  engaged  in  a  riotous  incitatlon.  it  shall 
be  considered  as  prima  facie  proof  that 
the  individual  crossed  the  State  line  into 
interstate  commerce.  That  is  very  sim- 
ple. Then,  It  may  be  rebutted.  It  may  be 
shown  that  It  Is  not  prima  facie  proof. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Alaska  is  recognized. 
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Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit that  thia  la  no  way  to  legislate.  It 
it  highly  undesirable  when  an  amend- 
ment dealing  with  an  important  issue 
such  aa  rioting  Is  altered  verbally  on  the 
floor  by  the  changing  of  words  and 
punctuation  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  get 
Its  full  import. 

I  suggest  that  an  amendment  so  al- 
tered ought  to  be  viewed  with  caution 
or  rejected,  whatever  its  merit,  so  that 
it  can  be  printed  and  presented  in  flnal 
form  and  so  that  we  may  consider  it 
properly. 

This  is  a  poor  way  to  legislate. 
Amendments  made  and  altered  on  the 
floor  cannot  be  properly  studied.  If  we 
have  to  vote  for  it  we  may  be  regretting 
it  even  if  its  purpose  is  admirable. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  a  prima 
facie  case  in  law  is  a  case  that  issues  to 
the  jury,  a  case  in  which  the  jury  can 
return  a  conviction  provided  it  is  satis- 
fled  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  cf  the 
truth  of  the  charge.  That  is  all  it  is.  It 
does  not  create  any  presumption  against 
the  defendant. 

It  merely  states  that  on  these  facts 
the  case  should  be  submitted  to  the  jury. 
It  does  not  request  the  jury  to  return  a 
verdict  of  guilty.  It  merely  permits  the 
jury  to  return  a  verdict  of  guilty  if  the 
facts  on  which  the  flnal  case  rests  sat- 
isfy the  jury  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt 
of  the  truth  of  the  charge.  That  is  all  a 
prima  facie  case  is. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond]. 

I  hope  very  much  that  this  session  of 
Congress  can  enact  some  legislation  to 
promote  the  domestic  peace  and  tran- 
quillity. I  also  hope  very  much  that  we 
can  flnd  some  way,  in  fairness  and  pro- 
priety and  with  justice,  to  preserve  the 
public  order  while  moving  toward  a  com- 
position of  the  differences  that  divide  our 
people.  This  is  not  an  easy  task.  Indeed,  it 
is  very  complex  and  sensitive. 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  after 
holding  lengthy  hearings.  Is  now  consid- 
ering an  antlrlot  measure  that  was  ap- 
proved by  the  other  body  last  year.  I 
serve  on  that  committee,  and  I  am  giving 
that  measure  my  thoughtful  attention. 

While  supporting  the  objective  of  the 
Thurmond  amendment.  I  question  the 
wisdom  of  the  Senate  acting  on  this  sen- 
sitive matter  at  this  time  without  the 
beneflt  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  Rushing  too 
hastily,  and  perhaps  with  ill-considered 
judgment,  to  adopt  this  amendment  now, 
would  be  unwise  and  premature.  Our 
committee  deserves  an  opportunity  to 
report  a  measure  after  due  and  adequate 
deliberation  and  consideration.  As  a 
member  of  that  committee,  I  shall  exert 
every  effort  to  bring  out  a  bill  that  not 
only  embodies  the  purposes  of  the  Thur- 
mond amendment  but  which  is  effective, 
enforceable,  and  constitutional  as  well. 


Accordingly,  Mr.  President,  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  reject  the  Thurmond  amend- 
ment in  its  present  form  or  even  with 
those  modlflcatlons  I  understand  may  be 
offered  in  the  course  of  our  debate  on  the 
pending  measure. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  wIU 
speak  briefly  to  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  an  amendment  of  the  pending 
amendment  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
as  I  propose.  Is  appropriate,  if  imanimous 
consent  is  secured. 

I  do  not  wish  to  labor  at  any  length 
what  has  l>een  done  thus  far  in  the  con- 
sideration of  this  bill;  but  there  is  a 
precedent.  Amendments  were  adopted 
yesterday,  on  the  floor  by  agreement  of 
the  sponsors  of  the  bill — amendments 
which.  If  they  survive  would  be  very  re- 
strictive to  open  housing. 

I  say  again  that  I  suppwrt  the  housing 
amendment.  But  yesterday  the  sponsors 
of  the  bill  agreed  to  accept  an  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa — wiiich  prescribed  that 
a  complainant  could  not  go  into  Federal 
court  until  he  had  exhausted  every 
remedy  in  the  State  court.  It  could  gut 
the  housing  section  if  it  survives,  but 
the  managers  agreed  to  it. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa 
offered  another  amendment  which  was 
patently  unconstitutional.  It  denied  due 
process  of  law  to  an  individual  who  is 
not  a  citizen,  yet  we  know  that  any 
person  who  physically  stands  on  the 
soil  of  the  United  States  is  protected  by 
the  14th  amendment. 

My  dear  friends,  the  sponsors  of  the 
bill  accepted  this  amendment  prescrib- 
ing those  who  have  constitutional 
rights  and  who  do  not  have  constitu- 
tional rights. 

X  believe  the  Senate  has  the  duty  and 
right  to  discuss  these  matters  and  to 
try  to  reach  reasonable  and  constitu- 
tional conclusions. 

I  agree  completely  with  the  statement 
made  by  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  Hampshire, 
Senator  Cotton,  that  we  cannot  pre- 
scribe a  presumption  against  a  defend- 
ant In  a  criminal  proceeding.  He  must 
have  the  beneflt  of  the  doubt. 

I  agree  that  to  some  extent  the  objec- 
tions by  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
Senator  Javits,  are  correct.  I  cannot 
offer  an  amendment,  but  I  suggest  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  terminology  which  I  be- 
lieve will  remove  any  questions  of  a 
presumption  of  guilt. 

I  will  start  at  Ime  23  page  2  and  main- 
tain the  language  down  to  the  word  "en- 
gaged." It  would  read  as  follows: 

In  any  prosecution  under  this  section, 
proof  that  a  defendant  has  engaged — 

Now  strike  the  language  from  that 
point  and  go  to  the  words  "United 
States,"  and  strike  from  the  word  "en- 
gaged" through  the  words  "United 
States." 
So  (b)  would  read  as  amended : 
In  any  prosecution  under  this  section, 
proof  that  a  defendant  has  engaged,  and  at 
any  time  within  15  days — 

Striking  the  words  "after,"  and  then 
begin  with  "(1)"  and  strike  "his."  It 
would  then  read: 


at  any  time  within  IS  days  has  engaged 
In  travel  In  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce. 
Including  but  not  limited  to,  the  mall,  tele- 
graph, telephone,  radio,  or  television,  to  com- 
municate with  or  broadcast  to  any  person  or 
group  of  persons  at  that  place,  or  to  trans- 
port any  person,  shall  be  deemed  admissible 
proof  to  establish  that  such  defendant 
traveled  In.  or  used  such  facility  of,  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce. 

The  effect  of  the  language  as  modifled 
would  be  to  say  that  if  a  person  who  is 
charged  with  engaging  in  the  overt  acts 
as  defined  in  section  (a)  then  the  use  of 
any  of  the  means  of  interstate  commerce, 
by  travel  or  by  communication  in  inter- 
state commerce,  within  15  days  prior  to 
the  action  or  the  offense  claimed,  it  shall 
be  admissible  proof  that  he  has  engaged 
In  interstate  commerce. 

Now,  it  may  he  asked  why  the  language 
is  necessary.  It  would  state  an  evidentiary 
rule  that  travel  in  interstate  commerce 
engaged  in  within  15  days  before  the 
overt  acts  complained  of  would  be  ad- 
missible in  proof  that  one  element  of 
the  offense — interstate  action — occurred. 
I  believe  that  would  remove  any  ques- 
tion of  any  presmnptlon  of  guilt  and  that 
it  would  be  constitutional. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

While  the  authors  of  the  pending 
amendment  are  considering  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
I  wish  to  make  three  points. 

First,  the  Senator  from  New  York,  in 
making  hfs  suggestion  that  a  move  to  lay 
on  the  table  would  be  admissible  here  is 
ignoring  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment which  was  entered  into  by  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  effect  that  we  would  vote  on 
the  merits  of  this  amendment,  and  I  hope 
that  he  will  so  change  his  lemarks  in  the 
Record. 

Second,  Mr.  President.  I  make  the 
point  that  those  who  are  complaining 
that  we  are  writing  on  the  floor  a  pro- 
vision which  was  not  considered  by  the 
committee  are  forgetting  that  we  are 
now  passing  upon  a  substitute  amend- 
ment which  was  not  approved  by  a  com- 
mittee but  is  the  work  of  a  group — I  do 
not  know  whether  it  was  a  half  dozen  or 
a  dozen — outside,  in  closed  rooms. 

None  of  the  rest  of  us  saw  the  substi- 
tute amendment  until  it  was  proposed  on 
the  floor,  at  the  same  time  a  cloture  mo- 
tion was  proposed. 

So  it  comes  with  very  poor  grace  for 
anybody  to  suggest  that  we  are  doing 
something  here  that  violates  the  spirit  of 
what  the  entire  Senate  is  trying  to  do — 
to  act  upon  a  substitute  amendment 
which  did  not  see  the  light  of  day  in  a 
committee  and,  to  the  contrary,  saw  no 
light  of  day  imtil  it  came  to  the  Senate 
floor  a  few  minutes  before  a  cloture  mo- 
tion was  made. 

Third,  my  distinguished  friend  the 
Senator  from  Ala.ska  wandered  into  a 
field  awhile  ago  which  would  not  have 
existed  except  for  his  vote.  If  he  had 
voted  otherwise  on  the  cloture  motion, 
we  would  not  be  faced  with  a  situation 
with  which  we  are  now  faced.  His  pro- 
posal was  that  this  amendment  be  with- 
drawn, that  It  be  amended  to  meet  the 
views  of  everybody,  nnd  then  offered 
again  tomorrow. 
Mr.  President,  I  want  to  say  to  my 
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distinguished  friend  that  but  for  the  clo- 
ture which  his  vote  helped  to  bring 
about — he  was  not  the  only  Senator  who 
voted  for  cloture  but  it  would  not  have 
prevailed  if  he  had  voted  otherwise  smd 
his  vote  helped  permit  cloture — we  can- 
not vote  for  the  suggestion  he  made.  That 
is  all  there  is  to  it. 

I  am  anxious  to  vote  on  a  meaningful 
antiriot  proposal.  I  hope  that  every  Sen- 
ator liere  is  anxious  to  vote  on  such  a 
proposal. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
is  recognized  for   1   additional  minute. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  cannot  imderstand 
the  apparent  attitude  of  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  their  unwillingness  to  vote 
upon  a  meaningful  antiriot  proposal.  I 
hope  we  will  get  along  now  to  votmg. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 
on  this  amendment. 

If'amendrofints  to  the  measure  can  be 
made  by  unanimous  consent  so  as  to  gain 
approval  for  the  sponsoring  Senators, 
that  is  satisfactory,  but  let  us  vote  on 
this  matter  and  get  it  off  our  consciences. 

I  think  riots  are  the  things  that  excite 
the  whole  Nation  into  the  present  state 
of  mind  that  we  need  to  pass  legislation, 
and  it  is  antiriot  legislation  they  are 
talking  about. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  we  will  approve 
the  proposed  amendment. 

Mr.  MILLER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Iowa  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  first,  I 
think  I  should  respond  to  my  colleague 
from  Kentucky  by  stating  that  his  sug- 
gestion that  the  amendment  I  offered 
yesterday,  which  was  accepted  by  the 
Senate,  is  clearly  unconstitutional,  is 
simply  a  matter  of  F>ersonaI  opiiUon. 

I  think  that  the  opinion  of  those  who 
supported  the  amendment,  which  was  in 
turn  prepared  in  coordination  with  the 
Department  of  Jiistice.  should  be  taken 
into  consideration  as  being  of  as  great 
wei?ht  as  the  opinion  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky.  However,  he  is  perfectly 
entitled  to  his  own  opinion. 

Second,  if  I  may  have  the  attention 
of  my  friend  from  Ohio,  as  I  read  the 
amendment  which  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  was  discussing,  it  says  in  effect  that 
proof  that  a  defendant  at  any  time 
within  15  days  traveled  in  interstate 
commerce  .shall  be  prima  facie  evidence 
that  he  traveled  in  Interstate  commerce. 
It  seems  to  me  this  i.s  just  an  obvious 
statement  that  does  not  add  anything.  If 
one  proves  the  defendant  traveled  in  in- 
terstate commerce  within  15  days,  obvi- 
ously there  is  a  prima  facie  case  that  he 
did.  I  do  not  see  where  such  a  modifica- 
tion sets  us  anywhere  on  this  matter. 

With  respect  to  the  suggestion  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentuclty,  it  looks  as 
though  he  is  saying  proof  that  a  defend- 
ant traveled  in  Interstate  commerce 
shall  be  admitted  as  evidence  that  he 
traveled  in  interstate  commerce. 

I  suggest  that  the  proponents  of  the 
amendment  lay  it  aside  and  try  to  draft 
language  more  meaningful  than  the 
modifications  now  under  consideration. 


Mr.  GRUENINO  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Alaska  is  recos?nlzed. 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  Mr.  President,  since 
my  distini?ul.shed  friend  from  Florida 
was  kind  enough  to  give  me  credit  for 
voting  for  cloture  so  we  could  proceed  to 
pass  a  meaningful  civil  rights  bill,  I  wish 
to  straighten  him  out  in  connection  with 
my  views  on  the  subject.  Everybody  Is 
against  rioting.  Just  as  everybody  is 
against  sin. 

My  thought  is  that  we  should  not  en- 
act hastily  an  amendment  concerning 
which  after  its  further  changes  on  the 
floor  there  has  not  been  suCQcient  op- 
portunity for  a  study  to  be  made  of  it.  It 
might  be  preferable  to  reject  the  amend- 
ment at  this  time  and  then  have  a  duly 
considered  amendment. 

No  one  opposes  preventing  Incitement 
to  riots,  but  there  is  a  question  whether 
the  amendment  drawn  in  this  fashion  is 
the  proper  procedure  for  action  by  the 
Senate.  However.  I  shall  listen  to  the  de- 
bate and  make  up  my  mind  accordingly. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

Dealing  again  with  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  we  should  move  forward 
with  the  antiriot  provision  of  this  bill, 
the  main  bill  presented  to  Congress  was 
to  stop  riots:  "Make  concessions,  make 
grants,  and  thus  you  will  bring  riots  to 
an  end."  I  challenge  anyone  to  contra- 
dict that  statement. 

Why  did  we  bring  about  cloture  on  the 
civil  rights  bill?  We  wanted  to  stop  riots 
in  the  country  and,  therefore,  make  con- 
cessions and  rightful  grants  dealing  with 
voting,  housing,  and  other  civil  liberties. 
But  now,  Mr.  President,  it  is  said  that 
riots  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  mat- 
ter ;  that  we  should  deal  with  that  matter 
separately. 

I  repeat.  Is  there  anyone  who  can  say 
that  the  civil  rights  bill  was  not  brought 
before  us  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
about  tranquillity  in  the  country?  If  any- 
one dares  say  it  was  not,  I  would  like  to 
have  him  say  it  now. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  answer  that  question.  I  do  not 
think  that  vt&s  the  sole  reason  that  bill 
was  brought  before  this  twdy. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  All  right.  Good  enough. 
In  my  opinion  it  was.  That  was  the  argu- 
ment: Spend  money,  guarantee  consti- 
tutional rights,  and  if  you  pass  this  bill, 
riots  will  come  to  an  end. 

Now.  we  see  riots  have  nothing  to  do 
with  It:  take  It  up  separately;  pass  the 
bill  as  it  is  now  standing  before  us  and 
all  will  be  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  to  the  princi- 
pal sponsors  of  this  bill,  and  I  do  so  as 
one  who  voted  for  cloture  all  the  way 
through,  you  will  serve  your  interest  bet- 
ter If  you  will  include  in  this  bill  the 
most  essential  part  of  what  is  confront- 
ing the  people  of  our  Nation  today,  and 
that  is  riots.  You  want  all  provisions  in 
the  bill  except  that  which  is  most  im- 
portant, and  I  cannot  understand  why 
that  state  of  mind  should  exist. 

Every  paper  I  read  talks  about  riots 
and  it  is  now  suggested  that  riots  have 
no  part  In  it. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  HoL- 


imos  in  the  chair) .  The  time  of  the  Sen- 
ator has  expired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
atoi  from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
a  1,000-page  report  on  my  desk 
which  was  issued  a  week  ago.  It  tells  how 
we  should  stop  riots.  We  are  trying  to 
stop  them  by  making  deals  and  conces- 
sions and  I  am  in  accord  with  them,  but 
while  we  are  doing  that,  let  us  put  teeth 
in  the  law  to  absolutely  bring  before  the 
bar  of  justice  Individuals  who  incite  riots. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  my 
friend  from  Ohio  does  not  feel  that  I 
answered  his  question  too  hastily  or  that 
I  thought  he  put  the  question  in  much 
too  simplified  terms. 

As  I  see  it,  this  civil  rights  measure, 
which  we  have  been  threshing  around  for 
a  lone  time,  a  part  of  which  I  offered  as 
amendment  to  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act 
to  protect  activity  of  this  kind,  is  not 
designed  to  grant  to  anybody  one  partic- 
ular favor.  Of  course,  I  hope  the  impact 
will  be  to  help  to  restore  tranquillity. 
That  is  what  I  assume  we  are  trj'ing  to 
do.  In  addition  to  restoring  tranquillity, 
however,  we  are  attempting  to  give  the 
same  rights  to  everyone,  not  to  make 
.special  grants. 

During  the  past  several  weeks  I  have 
sat  in  the  Chamber  listening  to  the  de- 
bate on  this  issue  and  have  said  very 
little.  I  am  not  certain  that  interrupting 
this  discussion  now  will  contribute  to  the 
deliberations.  But  I  must  say  that  I  have 
been  extremely  concerned  about  the 
growth  and  development,  if  not  in  the 
Senate,  certainly  throughout  the  coun- 
try, of  various  groups  who  believe  that 
there  is  a  simple  solution  to  the  problems 
so  graphically  portrayed  by  the  Riot 
Commission  study  which  was  promul- 
gated over  the  weekend. 

A  significant  portion  of  our  society 
does  have  the  attitude  which  the  Senator 
from  Florida  fMr.  Holland]  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  fMr.  LauscheI  have 
accurately  described;  namely,  that  riot 
control  is  the  most  pressing  domestic 
issue.  This  is  what  worries  many  people. 
Others  feel  that  we  ought  not  worry  too 
much  about  riots  as  such,  but  should 
concern  ourselves  more  with  their  basic 
causes. 

If  Congress  expects  to  deal  effectively 
with  the  tranquillity  of  our  country,  it 
will  have  to  act  on  both  suggestions.  It 
would  be  naive  for  anyone  to  believe  that 
Congress  would  permit  people  to  use  vio- 
lent means  to  redress  their  wrongs, 
wrongs  though  they  may  be.  Although  I 
shall  be  perfectly  happy  to  have  the 
chance  to  vote  on  the  merits  of  the  riot 
control  provision,  I  hope  that  Senators — 
and  I  have  the  greatest  respect  for 
them — who  may  be  laboring  under  the 
false  impression  that  the  mere  passage 
of  an  antiriot  bill  would  stop  rioting, 
will  consider  the  problem  In  the  full 
light  of  day.  We  cannot  pass  an  antiriot 
bill  that  will  be  of  any  help  or  of  any  use 
imless  we  first  act  to  redress  some  of 
the  long  overdue  grievances,  imless  we 
root  out  the  causes  of  poverty,  sickness, 
disease,  lack  of  educational  opportunity, 
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and  terrible  environment.  I  hope  that 
after  this  measure  has  been  disposed  of. 
Senators  who  are  so  aident  in  their  de- 
sires to  pass  an  antiriot  bill  will,  with 
vigor,  use  every  means  at  their  command 
to  solve  some  of  the  problems  which  re- 
late to  riots. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  4  min- 
utes. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  is 
recognized  for  4  minutes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  we  hear 
surprising  art^uments  in  the  Chamber 
this  afternoon  for  the  orderly  processing 
of  legislation.  We  are  asked  to  await  a 
proposed  report  on  the  antiriot  bill  from 
the  committee,  so  that  we  will  have  hear- 
ing, and  evidence,  and  a  committee  re- 
port, and  exact  language.  They  are  sur- 
prising arguments  because  they  are  con- 
trary to  the  arguments  of  yesterday.  The 
substitute  measure  which  was  clotured 
yesterday  had  no  hearings  in  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  and  no  measure  drawn 
by  the  Judiciary  Committee  on  that  sub- 
ject. There  was  no  committee-approved 
bill.  Instead,  there  were  only  3  hours  of 
debate  on  a  bill  that  was  jerry-built  In 
a  hasty  way.  I  was  there  to  witness  the 
event. 

What  do  we  have  in  the  case  of  the 
antiriot  bill?  We  have  for  a  basis  a  bill 
approved  by  the  other  body.  There  were 
extended  hearings  on  it.  There  was  a 
committee  report.  There  was  lively  and 
extensive  debate.  The  bill  was  approved 
and  sent  to  the  Senate,  There  were  hear- 
ings in  the  Senate,  extending  over  sev- 
eral weeks,  held,  not  by  a  subcommittee, 
but  by  the  entire  Judiciary  Committee. 
Witnesses  were  called  from  a  number 
of  cities  and  invitations  were  is.sued  to 
mayors,  police  chiefs,  and  various  prom- 
inent citizens  and  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers. 

Following  the  hearings,  there  was  a 
conference  of  committee  members  and 
the  staff  members  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, whose  chairman  then  gave  In- 
structions to  draw  the  bill  which  con- 
sists, in  the  main,  of  the  material  found 
in  the  amendment  that  we  are  concerned 
with  at  the  present  moment.  We  are 
then  faced  with  a  carefully  drawn  and 
reviewed  amendment  that  preserves  the 
thrust  of  the  House  bill. 

Let  us  remember  one  other  thing,  that 
in  addition  to  the  legislative  history  we 
already  have  on  the  bill,  the  bill  will  go 
to  conference,  and  if  there  are  patently 
unconstitutional  conclusive  presump- 
tions of  guilt,  I  am  satisfied  that  vrith 
the  legal  talent  in  the  House  committee 
and  on  our  committee,  corrective  action 
will  be  taken. 

We  should  accept  the  President's 
suggestion.  He  has  said  he  wants  an 
antiriot  bill.  Later  the  Attorney  General 
said  in  effect  that  although  he  agreed 
in  the  need  that  he  would  accord  such 
legislation  a  low  priority. 

My  interpretation  of  the  Attorney 
General's  intent  is  drawn  from  press 
accounts  which  is  the  only  source  of  ray 
information  on  this  point. 

However,  the  country  does  not  want 
low  priority  put  on  this  measure.  I  think 
they    are    just    as    anxious    to    follow 


through  on  this  as  on  any  other  phase 
of  civil  rights  legislation. 

Of  course,  the  bill  will  not  prevent 
riots;  neither  will  Liie  fair  housing  pro- 
vision necessarily  insure  fair  housing. 

Let  us  do  the  best  we  can,  however. 
I  appeal  to  my  colleagues  to  approve  the 
amendment.  It  now  has  sufficient  legis- 
lative seasoning;  in  fact,  it  has  legisla- 
tive seasoning  far  superior  to  the  fair 
housing  bill — far  superior. 

We  are  now  considering  the  fair  hous- 
ing provision,  with  its  insufficient  proc- 
essing. It  is  the  will  of  the  Senate,  that 
we  do  so.  It  Is  on  our  conscience,  also,  to 
support  the  pending  amendment  as  an 
important  segment  of  this  year's  civil 
rights  legislation. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Mc- 
Gee  in  the  chair>.  The  Senator  from 
Michigan  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  was  going 
to  suggest  that  in  view  of  the  efforts 
being  made  by  the  authors  of  the  amend- 
ment, to  make  sure  that  any  suggested 
changes  they  want  to  offer  are  devel- 
oped, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum; 
but  I  would  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  now,  if  he 
wishes  me  to  do  so.  and  withhold  my  re- 
quest for  a  moment. 

Mr.  COTTON.  No.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  the  authors  of  the 
amendment  that  time,  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bin  clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 

|No.  23Leg.l 

.\ikeii  Griffin  Mondale 

Allott  Gnienins  Monroney 

Anderson  Hansen  Mor.toya 

Baker  Harris  Morse 

Bartlett  Hart  Moss 

Bayh  Hartke  Mundt 

Bennett  Hatfield  Murphy 

Bible  Haydcn  Muskle 

Boggs  Hlckenlooper  Nelson 

Brewster  Hill  Pearson 

Brooke  Holland  Pell 

Burdlck  Hollings  Percy 

Byrd.  Va.  Hruska  Prouty 

Byrd,  W.  Va.       Inoiiye  Proxmire 

Cannon  Jackson  Randolpli 

Carlson  Javlts  Riblcoff 

Case  Jordan.  N.C*.  Russell 

Church  Jordan.  Idaho  Scott 

Clark  Kennedy,  Mass.  Smith 

Cooper  Kennedy,  N.Y.  Sparkman 

Cotton  Kuchel  Spong 

Curtis  Lausche  Stennls 

DirkFen  Long,  Mo.  .Symington 

Dodd  Long,  La.  Talmadge 

Domlnick  Magnuson  Thurmond 

Eastland  Mansfield  Tower 

EUender  McClellan  Tydings 

Ervln  McGee  WilliamK.  N  J. 

Fannin  McGovern  Williams,  Del. 

Ton%  ,  Mclntyre  Yarborou'-'h 

Fulbright  f.tetcalf  Young.  N.  Dak. 

Gore  Miller  Yoiiny.  Ohio 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  present.  The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  myself  30  seconds. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  another  aspect  of  this 
particular  amendment  which  has  not 
been  debated,  and  which  I  think  deserves 
mention,  contained  at  page  4,  lines  4  to 


8.  dealing  with  the  labor  problem.  I 
refer  to  subsection  (e),  which  reads,  as 
follows : 

Nothing  contained  In  this  section  shall  be 
construed  to  make  it  unlawful  ior  ,Tny  per- 
son to  travel  In,  or  use  any  facility  of,  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  for  the  purpose 
of  pursuing  the  legitimate  objectives  of 
organized  labor,  through  orderly  and  lawful 
ine.ans. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  know  why 
that  is  there.  I  do  not  know  what  it 
means.  I  do  not  know  what  it  has  to  do 
with  riots.  Again,  it  shows  the  impracti- 
cability of  trying  to  look  at  these  tilings 
on  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  .lAVITS.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS 

Messages  In  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  liis 
secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  the 
President  had  approved  and  signed  the 
following  acts: 

On  March  2,  1968: 

S.  2402.  An  act  to  provide  for  credit  to  the 
Kings  River  Water  Association  and  others  for 
excess  payments  for  the  years  1954  and  1955; 
and 

S.  2447.  An  act  to  amend  section  2  of  the 
Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Act. 
On  March  4,  1968: 

S.  269.  An  act  to  authorize  an  exchange  of 
lands  at  Acadia  National  Park,  Maine. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byrd 
of  Virginia  in  the  chair) .  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


INTERFERENCE  WITH  CIVIL 
RIGHTS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  2516)  to  prescribe  pen- 
alties for  certain  acts  of  violence  or  in- 
timidation, and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  the 
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amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
and  myself.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  to  the  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment  to  the  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  2,  line  14.  strike  "or*". 

On  page  3.  atrllte  all  of  lines  15  through  19. 

On  pages  2  and  3  strike  paragraph  "b"  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"(b)  In  any  prosecution  under  thU  sec- 
tion, proof  that  a  defendant  engaged  or  at- 
tempted to  engage  in  one  or  more  of  the 
overt  acts  described  in  subparagraph  (A). 
(B).  (C)  or  (D)  of  paragraph  (1)  of  sub- 
section (a)  and  (li  has  traveled  in  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce,  or  (2)  has  use  of 
or  used  any  facility  of  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce:  Including  but  not  limited  to.  mall, 
telegraph,  telephone,  radio  or  television,  to 
communicate  with  or  broadcast  to  any  per- 
son or  group  of  persons  prior  to  such  overt 
acts,  such  travel  or  use  shall  be  admissible 
proof  to  establish  that  such  defendant  trav- 
eled in  or  used  such  facility  of  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce." 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 

yields  Ume? 

Mr  THURMOND.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  amendment 
which  Is  now  pending  be  amended  in 
accord  with  the  modification  I  have  just 
sent  to  the  desk 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  _. 

Mr  HART.  Mr  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object— and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject—the draft  that  I  have  in  my  hand 
Is  the  same  as  the  draft  that  was  sent 
to  the  desk;  Is  that  correct? 

Mr   THURMOND.  That  is  correct. 

Mr  HART.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina? 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
whether  or  not  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
has  agreed  to  these  modifications? 

Mr  THURMOND.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  and  I  have  discussed  the  matter, 
and  it  is  my  understanding  that  he  has. 
He  had  some  reservations,  and  I  did 
also,  but  it  was  our  feeling  that  although 
this  is  not  just  exactly  what  we  want, 
it  will  give  us  a  riot  bill.  It  does  lack  a 
presumption  which  we  preferred,  but 
it  is  stronger  than  the  House  bill,  and  we 
think  It  will  meet  the  objections. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  And  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  has  agreed  to  this  modification,  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  My  understanding 
was  that  if  we  took  out  the  15-day  por- 
tion, which  we  did.  he  would  agree.  But 
he  is  in  the  Chamber,  and  may  speak  for 
himself. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
an  antiriot  bill  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
yield  himself 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Three  minutes. 

I  reluctantly  consent  to  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  language  contained  in  the 
original  amendment.  The  original 
amendment  stated  that  if  and  when  a 
traveler  goes  from  one  State  to  another, 
and  there,  within  15  days,  incites  a  riot. 


It  shall  be  presumed  that  he  entered 
that  State  with  a  riot  In  mind,  and  that 
he  traveled  in  interstate  commerce  for 
that  purpose. 

The  amendment  as  now  agreed  upon 
eliminates  completely  that  presimiptlon. 
A  traveler  may  go  from  one  State  Into 
another,  having  In  his  mind  a  com- 
pletely formed  plan  to  precipitate  a  riot. 
He  enters  the  second  State,  and  within 
15  days  does  precipitate  a  riot.  Under  the 
original  amendment,  he  would  have  been 
presumed  to  have  entered  that  State  in 
interstate  commerce  for  that  purpose. 
Now  it  will  become  necessary  to  prove 
what  was  In  that  traveler's  mind  when 
he  crossed  the  State  line;  and  that  Is  the 
hardest  thing  in  the  world  to  do.  You 
cannot  break  open  another's  skull  and 
look  to  see  what  Is  inside  of  it.  So  he  will 
say.  "I  left  New  York  and  went  to  Ohio, 
never  having  in  mind  the  purpose  of  pre- 
cipitating a  riot,  but  when  I  got  there, 
it  suddenly  fell  Into  my  head,"  and  If 
that  la  accepted  as  a  fact,  he  cannot  be 
convicted. 

The  original  amendment  .said  that  if 
you  precipitate  a  riot  by  incltation  with- 
in 15  days  after  you  cross  the  State  line, 
there  shall  be  a  prima  facie  case  made 
tliat  you  are  engaged  in  Interstate  travel 
for  that  purpose.  I  think  the  original 
amendment  was  sound.  This  waters  it 
down,  and  will  create  a  loophole  for  the 
escape  of  individuals  who  do  cro.ss  State 
lines  to  create  trouble. 

But  I  wish  to  repeat.  Why  was  not  an 
antiriot  provision  put  in  the  bill  origi- 
nally? Why  did  not  someone  say  that 
when  we  are  trying  to  protect  civil 
rights,  we  will  protect  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  civil  rights,  which  is  to 
be  free  from  the  destruction  caused  by 
riots? 

How  did  It  happen?  I  cannot  under- 
stand it.  In  fact,  it  is  only  after  this 
rather  vigorous  argtmient  that  we  have 
finally  succeeded  in  achieving  the  ac- 
ceptance of  a  watered-down  rtot  amend- 
ment. 

The  argument  that  the  riot  amendment 
ought  to  be  in  a  separate  bill  does  not 
strike  me  as  having  any  effectiveness  at 
all.  I  reluctantly  go  along  with  the 
change  in  the  amendment,  because  I 
want  some  type  of  riot  bill  passed  by 

Congress.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  modification  as  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina? 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  Is  recog- 
nized; how  much  time  does  he  yield  hirn- 
helf? 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield  myself  3  minutes. 
Mr.  President.  I  saw  this  amendment 
for  the  first  time  last  evening,  when  It 
was  proposed  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio.  It  was  later  agreed.  I  be- 
heve.  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  would  be  the  prin- 
cipal sponsor,  with  the  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

After  reading  and  studying  it  Jast  eve- 
ning, I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
section  of  the  bill  we  have  had  so  much 
arsnmient  about  today  would  be  uncon- 
stitutional. It  would  attempt  to  change 
the  rule  that  the  guilt  of  a  defendant 
must  be  proved  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt.  I  suggested  some  amendments  to 
the  two  Senators:  but  I  must  say.  after 


questions  had  been  raised  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  and  by  other 
Senators.  I  saw  that,  even  with  the  first 
change  I  proposed,  a  presumption  of  guilt 
appeared  to  remain. 

So  the  modification  now  offered  Is  one 
which  I  wrote  myself,  after  consultation 
with  the  sponsors  of  the  amendment,  to 
make  sure  that  guilt  would  not  be  pre- 
.sumed.  If  the  amendment  is  agreed  to, 
it  leaves  a  riot  amendment;  whether  or 
not  you  want  a  riot  amendment.  Is  a 
question  each  Member  must  decide.  But 
the  amendment,  so  modified.  Is  stronger 
than  the  antiriot  bill  passed  by  the 
House.  It  Is  not  a  watered-down  amend- 
ment. I  say  to  my  friend  from  Ohio  that 
it  Is  best  to  have  a  bill  which  Is  con- 
stitutional than  to  have  a  bill  which  is 
not  constitutional,  and  one  which  would 
be  a  nullity.  Tlicre  would  be  no  antiriot 
bill. 

One  can  argue  whether  a  riot  measure 
should  be  attached  to  this  bill.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  passage  of  a  riot  act 
will  deal  with  the  causes  of  riots.  I  agree 
that  there  are  deeper  causes,  as  spelled 
out  by  the  President's  Commission.  But 
enforcement  of  the  law  is  essential  In  our 
system  of  free  government.  I  do  not 
think  we  can  turn  our  faces  against 
taking  action  to  support  law  enforce- 
ment. I  oelleve  this  amendment,  as  now 
proposed,  removes  any  question  of  pre- 
simiptlon  of  guilt.  I  think  It  Is  constitu- 
tionally correct,  and  that  it  gives  added 
meaning  to  the  bill;  and  therefore  I  shall 

vote  for  it.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  as  modified. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes. 

It  seems  to  me  fully  understood  that 
many  who  objected  strongly  to  the 
amendment  as  it  was  originally  offered 
may  find,  for  varying  reasons,  that  with 
this  modification  they  would  on  balance 
be  willing  to  support  It.  I  am  not  one 
of  those.  Mr.  President.  I  feel  that  the 
drafting  exercise  we  hav?  engaged  in  for 
the  last  several  hours  Is  the  very  strong- 
est reason  which  should  persuade  us  that 
this  is  not  the  place  to  write  legislation 
in  so  sensitive  an  area.  Involving  con- 
stitutional questions. 

Mr.  President,  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  will  within  the  day.  I  assume, 
receive  the  administration  bill  aimed  at 
riots,  which  bill  was  submitted  in  a  letter 
of  today  from  the  Department  of  Justice. 
Following  a  study  of  that  bill  in  the  com- 
mittee, I  hope  the  Senate  would  have  an 
opportunity  to  act  In  a  more  orderly  and, 
I  would  suggest,  a  more  constructive 
fashion  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HART.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  call  the  Senator's 
attention  to  the  fact  that  If  that  bill 
proves  to  be  better,  it  will  be  available  in 
conference.  The  Senator  will  be  a  con- 
feree. I  see  no  reason  why  he  should  per- 
mit this  issue  to  be  a  hurdle  that  he  can- 
not get  over. 
Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  am  not 
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SO  sure  that  I  have  that  measure  of  con- 
fidence the  Senator  from  Florida  sug- 
gests as  to  what  will  happen  in  confer- 
ence. In  any  event,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  administration  bill  sub- 
mitted today,  together  with  the  letter  of 
transmittal,  be  printed  at  this  fwint  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Om^'  OF  iHr.  Attorney  General. 

Wash-.ngton.fl.U.,  March  C.  1968. 
The  Vice  President, 
U.S.,  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  President:  In  recent  sum- 
mers, and  particularly  In  the  tragic  summer 
of  1967,  many  of  the  nation's  cities  were 
torn  by  civil  strife  that  exacted  a  heavy  toll 
of  human  lives,  cre.ited  untold  suffering,  and 
c.iused  property  damage  iot.illlng  millions 
of  dollar.^.  The  President  has  pledged  that  the 
Federal  Government  Will  utilize  every  re- 
source within  Its  consttiutlonal  authority  to 
eliminate  the  causes  of  riots  and  prevent  fu- 
ture cUU  disorders.  While  emphasizing  that 
the  major  responsibility  must  rest  with  the 
cities  and  states,  the  President  expressed  the 
determination  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  do  Its  part  end  he  asked  the  Congress  to 
enact  a  narrow  and  c.'.refiilly-drawn  Federal 
antl-rlot  law. 

The  repwrt  of  the  President's  Nstlonal 
Commission  on  Civil  Disorders  dated  March 
3.  1968.  also  recommended  the  enactment  of 
a  tightly-drawn  federal  antl-rlot  statute: 

"Although  no  crime  legislation,  federal  or 
state,  comes  to  grips  with  the  underlying 
causes  of  disorder,  the  Commission  feels  that 
a  tightly-drawn  federal  control  statute  might 
piny  a  limited,  but  important,  role  In  dealing 
with  dl.'orders.  Even  If  there  are  only  a  few 
persons  traveling  with  the  Intent  of  precipi- 
tating disorders,  these  few  can  do  enormous 
harm. 

"Federal  legislation,  if  enacted,  should  be 
precisely  drafted,  with  a  clear  definition  of 
all  operstUe  terms,  so  as  to  preserve  scrupu- 
lously the  constitutional  rights  of  all  Amer- 
icans." 

I  enclose,  for  your  consideration  and  ap- 
propriate referral,  the  proposed  "Federal 
Antl-Rtot  Act  of  1968  "  The  legislation  will 
make  It  a  felony,  punishable  by  up  to  five 
years  Imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  up  to 
SIO.OOO,  or  both,  for  any  person  to  Incite  or 
organize  a  riot  after  having  traveled  In  In- 
terstate commerce  with  the  Intention  to  do 
so.  If  the  riot  occurs  or  the  course  of  a  pre- 
existing riot  Is  furthered  by  the  person's  ac- 
tivities. It  would  also  punish  the  person  who 
travels  In  interstate  commerce  with  the  In- 
tent to  commit  acts  of  violence  In  further- 
ance of  a  riot.  If  he  thereafter  commits  or 
attempts  to  commit  such  acts. 

As  the  President  stated,  this  Is  a  carefully 
drawn  bill  which  will  not  Impede  free  speech 
or  peaceful  assembly,  m  the  bill.  Inciting  a 
riot  Is  defined  so  as  to  exclude  the  mere 
advocacy  of  Ideas  or  the  mere  expression 
of  belief.  The  bill  defines  a  riot  as  a  public 
disturbance  Involving  an  assemblage  of  20 
or  more  persons,  which  by  tumultuous  and 
violent  conduct  creates  grave  danger  of  dam- 
age or  Injury  to  property  and  persons. 

In  his  Message  on  the  Challenge  of  Crime 
to  our  Society,  the  President  said: 

"This  bill  does  not  Involve  the  Federal 
Government  In  dealing  with  disturbances 
that  are  locally  incited  and  properly  a  mat- 
ter for  State  and  local  authorities." 

Experience  has  shown  that  riots  are  es- 
sentially local  In  origin  and  local  In  Impetus, 
and  mtist  be  prevented  and  controlled  pri- 
marily by  laws  and  by  action  taken  at  the 
local  level.  For  that  reason,  the  bill  specif- 
ically provides  that  It  does  not  preempt  the 
field  or  operate  to  exclvde  or  Invalidate  any 


local  or  state  law  on  the  subject.  On  the 
contrary,  I  urge,  as  the  President  did.  that 
the  Governors  and  Mayors  of  this  Nation 
"review  carefully  their  State  and  local  antl- 
rlot  laws  to  make  certain  they  provide  ef- 
fective protection  for  their  citizens." 

As  the  President  stressed,  the  proposed 
bill  "Is  not  a  solution  to  our  urban  prob- 
lems." It  will  not  prevent  riots  and  It  does 
not  In  any  measure  obviate  the  need  for 
taking  adequate  preventive  and  control 
measures  at  the  local  level. 

It  should  prove  helpful,  however.  In  de- 
terring those  who  might  otherwise  consider 
crossing  state  lines  to  Incite  or  organize  a 
riot.  For  those  who  are  not  deterred,  the 
law  would  provide  the  basis  for  Federal  In- 
vestigation and  prosecution.  Moreover,  en- 
actment of  the  legislation  would  reflect  the 
Federal  Government's  commitment  to  do  Its 
full  part  to  prevent  and  control  riots. 

I  therefore  urge  prompt  enactment  of  he 
proposed  legislation. 

The   Bureau   of   the   Budget   has   advised 
that  enactment  of  the  legislation  will  be  In 
accord  with  the  Program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 

Attorney  General. 

H.R. 


A  bin  to  prohibit  travel  In  Interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce  for  the  purpose  of  Inciting, 
organizing,   or  furthering  a  riot,  and  for 
other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the     United    States    of 

America   in   Congress   assembled.   That   this 

Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Antl-Rlot 

Act  of  1968." 

Sec.  2.  Title  18  of  the  United  States  Code 

Is  amended  by  Inserting,  Immediately  after 

chapter     101     thereof,    the    following    new 

chapter: 

"Chapter  102. — Riots 

"Sec. 

"2101.  Traveling  In  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  to  Incite,  organize,  or 
further  a  riot. 

"2102.  Definitions. 

"2103.  Preemption. 

"§2101.  Traveling  In  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  to  Incite,  organize,  or 
further  a  riot. 

"(a)  Whoever  travels  In  Interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce  with  Intent  to  Incite  or  or- 
ganize a  riot,  and  who  thereafter  Incites  or 
organizes  a  riot,  shall.  If  either  the  riot  oc- 
curs or  the  course  of  a  preexisting  riot  Is 
furthered  by  such  Inciting  or  organizing,  be 
fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

"(b)  Whoever  travels  In  Interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce  with  Int-nt  to  commit  any 
act  of  violence  In  furtherance  of  a  riot, 
and  who  thereafter  commits  or  attempts  to 
commit  any  act  of  violence  In  furtherance  of 
a  riot,  shall.  If  the  riot  occurs  or  Is  under 
way  at  the  time  of  such  act  or  attempt,  be 
fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 
"5  2102.  Definitions. 

"For  purposes  of  this  chapter: 

"(a)  A  person  travels  In  Interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce  when  he  travels  from  one 
state  to  another,  or  from  a  foreign  country 
to  a  State:  and.  as  used  In  this  subsection, 
the  term  'State*  Includes  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
and  any  possession  of  the  United  States. 

"(B)  A  riot  is  a  public  disturbance.  In- 
volving an  assemblage  of  twenty  or  more 
persons,  which  by  tumultuous  and  violent 
conduct  creates  grave  danger  of  damage  or 
injury  to  property  and  persons. 

"(C)  To  Incite  or  organize  a  riot  shall 
mean  urging  or  Instigating  other  persons 
to  riot,  where  such  urging  or  instigating  is 
done  at  a  time  and  place  and  under  such 
circumstances  as  to  further  the  course  of 


an  existing  riot  or  to  create  an  imminent 
danger   of   a    riot   occurring,   and   shall    not 
mean    the   mere    advocacy   of   Ideas    or    the 
mere  expression  of  belief. 
"§  2103  Preemption, 

•Nothing  contained  in  this  chapter  shall 
be  construed  as  indicating  an  Intent  on  the 
part  of  Congress  to  occupy  the  field  in  which 
any  provisions  of  this  chapter  operate  to 
the  exclusion  cf  State  or  local  laws  on  the 
san:ie  subject  matlcr,  nor  shall  any  provi- 
sion of  this  chapter  be  construed  to  Invali- 
date any  provision  uf  State  or  local  law." 

Sec,  3.  The  table  of  contents  to  "Part  I. — 
Crimes"  of  Title  18,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after 

"101,   Records   and   Reports 2071" 

a   new   chapter   reference   as   follows: 

"102,    Riots -.-  2101" 

Mr,  HART,  I  pledge,  if  the  bill  has  an 
opportunity  in  committee  for  routine 
consideration,  to  support  the  bill  and  to 
assure  that  the  Senate  will  have  an  op- 
portunity in  regular  order  to  adopt  it. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
generally  in  the  statement  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan.  I  do 
not  intend  to  vote  for  the  pending 
amendment,  though  I  think  it  has  been 
improved  by  the  changes  which  have 
been  made.  I  do  not  intend  vigorously 
to  oppose  it,  I  can  understand  why  Sen- 
ators want  to  support  the  amendment. 
But  my  judpnent  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Civil  Disorders.  In  that  Commission  we 
came  down  hard  against  lawlessness  and 
violence  Which,  we  made  clear,  were  not 
acceptable  forms  of  social  protest. 

We  made  clear,  moreover,  that  the 
kind  of  rhetoric  of  violence  which  has 
occurred  in  this  country,  which  helped 
to  create  the  climate  of  lawlessne.ss  we 
have  experienced,  is  intolerable  and  un- 
conscionable. 

In  the  Commission's  report  and  rec- 
ommendations, we  endorsed  the  kind  of 
Federal  antiriot  legislation  which  Pres- 
ident Johnson  had  included  in  his  mes- 
sage to  Congress  and  which  today  is  em- 
bodied in  the  bill  that  has  been  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  request  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Michlsan. 

I  support  that  legislation,  as  did  the 
recommendations  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Civil  Disorders. 
However,  I  will  not  vote  for  the  pending 
amendment  because,  as  Senators  know, 
very  delicate  constitutional  questions 
are  involved  here.  And  I  think  we  ought 
to  look  at  this  problem  with  a  great  deal 
more  care  to  be  certain  that  what  we 
pass  will  not  be  a  nullity,  but  will  in  fact 
have  some  effect. 

We  all  know  that  Federal  antiriot  leg- 
islation will  not  stop  riots.  However, 
there  is  some  good  purtxjse  to  be  served 
by  a  carefully  drawn  law  along  the  lines 
recommended  by  the  President. 

I  join  in  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan  for  those 
reasons  because  I  think  the  amendment 
ought  to  be  handled  in  the  careful  and 
orderly  way  of  the  Senate. 

I  would  be  willing  to  agree  upon  a  day 
certain  for  the  Judiclarj'  Committee  to 
report  the  bill  to  the  Senate  so  that  we 
may  be  sure  we  pass  the  legislation  rec- 
ommended by  the  President.  However, 
since  that  is  not  being  done  and  since 
we  have  had  to  complete  consideration 
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on  this  rather  complicated  amendment 
In  a  hasty  manner  on  the  floor,  I  cannot 
vote  for  it  at  this  time. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment 
as  modified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  yeas 
and  nay.s  have  already  been  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  there 
were  two  opportunities  to  block  this 
measure.  One  was  on  an  objection  to 
reform  the  amendment.  I  did  that  once 
to  give  them  time  in  which  to  work  it 
out.  I  am  glad  that  I  did.  I  did  not  do 
it  again  because  I  did  not  feel  that  it 
should  be  blocked.  I  felt  that  Senators 
should  have  a  chance  to  vote  on  the 
measure  they  offer  In  the  best  way 
possible. 

The  distinguished  minority  leader,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dirk- 
sen  1.  has  given  me  the  job  of  holding 
down  this  seat  on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 
I  feel  that  job  gives  me  a  duty. 

Although  I  have  done  my  best  to  help 
those  who  are  redrafting  the  measure.  I 
still  cannot  say  that  I  understand  the 
full  thrust  of  the  matter — whether  it  is 
coiostitutional  and  whether  it  contains 
presumptions  which  will  not  be  tolerated 
in  the  law. 

I  must,  therefore,  join  with  my  col- 
league, the  manager  of  the  bill,  the  dis- 
tinKuished  Senator  from  Michigan  I  Mr. 
Hart),  in  voting  against  the  pending 
amendment  as  modified  so  that  it  may 
be  clear  that  not  everybody  went  along 
and  so  that  the  matter  may  still  be 
susceptible  of  some  reform. 

My  action  is  not  to  say  that  I  am  not 
against  riots  or  an  antirlot  bill.  How- 
ever, in  all  conscience.  I  feel  that  I  am 
here  to  do  things  that  sometimes  may  be 
onerous,  and  so  I  shall  be  compelled  to 
Join  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan  in  voting  against  the 
amendment  as  modified. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  en  agreeing  to  the  amendment,  as 
modified,  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina.  On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  HaydenI.  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota I  Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PastoreI,  and 
the  Senator  from  Florida  LMr.  Smath- 
ERsl  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  PastoreI  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  SmathersI  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton] 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  82. 
nays  13.  as  follows: 

[No.  24  Leg.) 
YEAS— 82 


Bpnnett 
Bi:)le 

Brewster 

Burdlck 

Bvrcl.  Va 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

CarLson 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

CurtU 

Dirkaeii 

Dodd 

Domlnlcic 

Eastland 

Ellender 

&vln 

P^innln 

Pong 

Fulbrlght 

Gore 

Griffln 

Qruentng 


Brooke 

C.ise 

Harris 

H;irt 

Hatneld 


Hayden 
McCarthy 


Hansen 

Hartke 

Hlrkt-Jilooper 

Hill 

Holland 

HoUlUR* 

Hru^ku 

Inouye 

Jack.->un 

Jordan.  NO 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Kiichel 

Lausche 

LonK.  Mo. 

Long.  La. 

MiiKniiaon 

Mansfield 

McClrllan 

Ml  Gee 

McOovem 

\i.  Ian  re 

Miller 

Monro  ney 

Montoyft 

Moss 

Mundt 

NAYS— 13 

JarlU  Morse 

Kennedy.  Mass.  Scott 
Kennedy.  N.Y.    Young.  Ohio 
Me  teal  r 
Mondale 

NOT  VOTING— S 

Morton  Smatbers 

Pas  tore 


Murphy 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Pear-on 

Pell 

Percy 

Prouty 

Proxinire 

Randolph 

RlblcoH 

Russell 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Spont; 

StennLs 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

T\dlni5S 

Williams.  N.J. 

WiUiam.s.  Del. 

Yart>orougb 

Young.  N.  Dak. 


spouse  of  a  U.S.  citizen  who  dies  while  serv- 
lag  In  an  active  duty  stntus  In  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States:  nnd 

H.R.  15147.  An  act  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  provide  for  the 
naturalization  of  persons  who  have  served  In 
combatant  areas  In  active-duty  service  In  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  Statts,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlclarv. 


So  Mr.  Thurmond's  amendment  (No. 
578) .  as  modified,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  wnXIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate : 

H.R.  10135.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  ex- 
peditious naturalization  of  the  surviving 
spouse  of  a  U.S.  citizen  who  dies  while 
serving  in  an  active  duty  status  In  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States:  and 

HJl.  15147.  An  act  to  amend  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  to  provide  for 
the  naturalization  of  persons  who  have 
served  In  combatant  areas  in  active-duty 
service  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
State*,  and  for  other  purposes. 


Aiken 
Allott 


Anderson 
Baker 


Bartlett 
Bayb 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Vice  President. 

S  1727.  An  act  to  authorize  the  consolida- 
tion and  use  of  funds  arising  from  Judgments 
In  favor  of  the  Apache  Tribe  of  the  Mescalero 
Reservation  and  of  each  of  the  constituent 
groups;  and 

S.  1821.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  exchange  certain  property 
at  Acadia  National  Park  in  Maine  with  the 
owner  of  certain  property  adjacent  to  the 
park. 

HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Tlie  following  bills  were  each  read  twice 
by  their  titles  and  referred,  as  indicated: 

HJl.  10136.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  ex- 
peditious   naturalization    of    the    surviving 


INTERFERENCE  WITH  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  '  H  R.  2516 »  to  prescribe  penal- 
ties for  certain  acts  of  violence  or  intimi- 
dation, and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMEI.T    NO.    555 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  555. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ^Mr. 
Tydincs  in  the  chair) .  The  amendment 
will  be  stated. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

On  page  9.  line  18.  strike  out:  "without  the 
use  In  any  manner  of"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "without  Indicating 
any  preference.  limitation,  or  discrimination 
based  on  race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin,  or  an  intention  to  make  any  such 
preference,  limitation  or  discrimination  If 
there  Is  used  in  any  manner" 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  is  on 
the  desk  of  each  Senator  a  copy  of  a 
brief  memorandum  attempting  to  ex- 
plain the  terms  and  puiposes  of  amend- 
ment No.  555. 

The  purpose  of  amendment  No.  555  is 
simply  to  provide  that  the  exemption 
given  individual  owners  of  homes  from 
the  operation  of  the  act  is  not  impaired 
or  destroyed  by  the  simple  act  of  employ- 
ing a  real  estate  agent. 

The  amendment  provides  that  one  may 
employ  a  real  estate  agent  but  may  not 
instruct  that  real  estate  agent  to 
discriminate. 

Mr.  President.  I  respectfully  submit 
and  suggest  to  Senators  that  it  is  not 
the  real  estate  agent  we  are  legislating 
against.  I  voted  for  cloture.  I  Intend  to 
vote  for  the  bill,  including  the  fair  hous- 
ing proposal.  However,  I  would  very 
much  hope  that  by  our  choice  of  lan- 
guage we  do  not  discriminate  against  an 
industry  by  making  them  share  the 
burden  of  determining  whether  or  not  an 
exemption  otherwise  granted  is  available 
to  the  individual  homeowner. 

Briefly  stated,  this  amendment  pro- 
vides that  an  individual  owner,  other- 
wise exempted,  may  employ  a  real  estate 
agent,  but  he  may  not  instruct  that  real 
estate  agent  to  discriminate. 

Mr.  President,  the  language  of  the 
amendment  is  contained  in  only  4 '2 
lines  of  print  of  amendment  No.  555,  and 
it  reads  a.<;  follows : 

on  page  9,  line  18,  strike  out:  "without 
the  use  in  any  manner  of"  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "without  indicating 
any  preference,  limitation,  or  discrimination 
based  on  race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin,  or  an  Intention  to  make  any  such 
preference,  limitation  or  discrimination  If 
there  Is  used  In  any  manner". 
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I  point  out  that  this  is  not  the  so- 
called  Mathias  amendment,  which  would 
permit  an  exempted  individual  owner  to 
issue  discriminatory  Instructions  to  his 
agent.  This  is  not  the  original  Mondale 
provision,  which  would  affect  totally  and 
completely  all  individual  homeowners. 
This  is,  instead,  a  lecof^nition  of  the  in- 
dividual exemption  that  we  built  into 
the  substitute,  and  the  preservation  of 
that  exemption  by  avoiding  the  penalty 
of  forfeiture  of  that  exemption  by  the 
mere  fact  and  act  of  employing  a  mem- 
ber of  the  real  estate  industry  for  the 
otherwise  lawful  purpose  of  disposing  of, 
renting,  or  otherwise  dealing  with  your 
home  as  long  as  you  see  fit,  as  long  as 
you  do  not  instruct  that  agent  to  dis- 
criminate. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Am  I  correct  that  im- 
der  this  amendment  an  owner  of  a  home 
may  instruct  a  real  estate  agent  to  look 
for  a  purchaser  provided  he  does  not  in- 
struct him  to  discriminate  against  a  per- 
son because  of  race,  religion,  or  the  like, 
but  that  he  does  still  retain  the  privilege 
of  rejecting  or  accepting  a  purchaser  who 
is  brought  In? 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  Senator  Is  correct.  I 
would  point  out  that  without  this  amend- 
ment and  without  that  provision,  the 
personal  exemption  provision  of  the 
Dirksen  substitute  is  substantially  mean- 
ingless because,  as  is  often  said,  the  Lord 
giveth  and  the  Lord  taketh  away.  How- 
ever, in  this  instance  there  would  be 
virtually  taken  away  all  that  has  been 
given  in  the  exemption. 

I  am  careful  to  point  out  that  while 
the  Senator's  characterization  of  the 
amendment  is  correct,  it  is  not  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment  to  induce,  en- 
courage, or  foster  discrimination.  The 
amendment  specifically  prohibits  an  in- 
dividual from  issuing  an  instruction  to 
discriminate.  It  specifically  prohibits  any 
activity  which  would  indicate  discrimi- 
nation or  an  intention  to  discriminate. 
So,  it  is  not  a  backdoor  effort  to  elaborate 
a  personal  exemption  that  is  otherwise 
in  the  statute.  It  is  rather  a  direct  and 
straight-forward  way  to  preserve  the  full 
vitality  and  effect  of  the  personal  exemp- 
tion which  is  otherwise  spelled  out  in  the 
substitute. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  there  anything  in 
this  amendment  to  prevent  the  owner 
of  a  home  who  placed  a  for-sale  sign  on 
his  lawn  from  accepting  or  rejecting 
anyone  who  proposed  to  buy,  for  any  rea- 
son he  deems  fit,  whether  he  thinks  the 
proposed  purchaser  is  not  a  good  credit 
risk  or  is  of  an  immoral  attitude  that 
would  not  be  welcome  by  his  neighbors, 
or  for  color,  race,  or  any  other  reason 
which  in  his  own  mind  would  argue 
against  his  acceptance  of  that  particular 
purchaser? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  in  answer 
to  the  question  raised  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator,  there  is  no  abrogation 
of  that  right  created  by  this  amendment. 

I  might  point  out  that  the  substitute 
now  pending  already  provides,  in  the  case 


of  a  sale  of  an  individual  home  already 
exempted,  that  while  the  individual  may 
post  a  notice,  billboard,  or  sign  in  his 
front  yard,  or  by  advertisement  in  the 
newspaper,  he  cannot  use  what  I  term 
inciting  language  such  as  "White  Only." 
This  is  proscribed  in  the  substitute  now 
pending  and  is  in  no  way  abrogated  or 
changed  by  amendment  No.  555. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Ml-.  HOLLAND.  As  I  understand  the 
amendment,  it  would  uive  to  the  home- 
owner identically  the  same  right  in  ac- 
cepting or  rejecting  a  proposed  pur- 
chaser brought  in  by  a  real  estate  man 
with  whom  he  had  listed  the  property, 
but  without  offensive  instructions,  as  he 
would  have  if  he  placed  a  for-sale  sign 
on  his  lawn  and  would  himself,  if  inter- 
ested persons  came  in,  advise  them 
whether  or  not  he  wished  to  sell. 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  Senator  is  entirely 
correct  again,  Mr.  President. 

I  would  point  out  that  this,  in  my 
judgment,  is  the  hallmark  and  justifica- 
tion for  tills  amendment  because,  at  the 
risk  of  repetition,  I  would  say  once 
again  that  I  do  not  believe  the  Senate 
wishes  to  discriminate  against  an  in- 
dustry, the  real  estate  industry,  in  Amer- 
ica. I  think  it  entirely  unlikely  that  we 
would  intentionally  and  consciously 
prohibit  the  utilization  of  the  real  estate 
industry  and  its  .services  when  it  is  not 
the  real  estate  industry  we  are  con- 
cerned with.  It  15  the  use  of  the  indus- 
try as  a  means  of  di.scrimination. 

Once  again.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  is  to  provide 
that  an  individual  owner  or  persons  al- 
ready exempted  by  the  operation  of  the 
substitute  may  use  the  services  of  real 
estate  dealers  without  automatically  los- 
ing their  personal  exemption,  as  would 
be  the  case  under  the  Dirksen  substitute. 

Then,  the  amendment  goes  further  and 
provides  that  while  you  may  use  a  real 
estate  agent  for  lawful  purposes,  real 
estate  agents  may  not  be  used  for  dls- 
criminatoi-y  pm-poses. 

This,  in  my  judgment,  does  much  to 
relieve  the  aggravation,  burden,  and  dif- 
ficulty of  conducting  a  lawful  and  legiti- 
mate business,  that  is,  the  real  estate  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States,  and  at  the 
same  time  would  preserve  our  manifest 
desire  to  provide  equality  of  housing  for 
all  Americans. 

I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  this 
is  essential  if  we  are  going  to  preserve 
the  freedom  of  the  individual  to  effec- 
tively sell,  dispose  of,  transfer,  rent,  or 
otherwise  deal  in  his  home  on  a  prac- 
tical basis. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  once  more? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  say  that  I  am  in  strong  support  of  the 
Senator's  amendment  which,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  piimarily  protection  of  the  rights 
of  homeowners  but,  secondarily,  protec- 
tion of  the  rights  of  the  real  estate  op- 
erators of  the  Nation.  I  think  both  of 
them  are  entitled  to  the  protection  which 
his  amendment  would  give. 

Ml-.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  my  time? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  is  it  true 
that  adoption  of  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment would  Rive  to  the  liomeowner  who, 
by  reason  of  absence,  orc,  or  lack  of  fa- 
miliarity with  business  practices,  could 
not  ncotiatOTi  sale  for  himself,  and  must 
employ  a  real  estate  agent,  the  same  ex- 
emption that  the  Dirksen  substitute  gives 
to  the  individual  who  is  able  to  handle 
the  transaction  himself? 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  Senator  from  Ne- 
bra.ska  is  correct.  I  think  his  point  is  very 
well  taken.  The  situation  now  Is  such 
that  a  person  not  knowledgeable  in  the 
law  of  real  estate  transactions  must  at- 
tempt to  sell  his  own  home  himself  if  he 
intends  to  avail  himself  of  the  exemption 
under  the  act.  The  amendment  con- 
versely, permits  him  to  hire  the  expert 
services  of  a  real  estate  agent,  but  will 
not  permit  him  to  issue  discriminatory 
instructions  to  his  agent. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Many  individuals,  both 
men  and  women,  by  reason  of  age,  are 
finding  it  necessary  to  remove  themselves 
from  the  area  and  they  cannot  look  after 
these  things  themselves.  I  also  might 
suggest  that  neither  can  a  man  in  the 
armed  services  return  and  personally  dis- 
pose of  his  home  without  an  agent. 

Mr.  BAKER.  There  are  many  such 
categories,  and  I  entirely  agree  with  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  should  like  to  point 
out,  in  connection  with  the  remark  that 
my  distinguished  colleague  has  just 
n  ade,  exact  examples  of  men  in  the 
armed  services  who  are  living  in 
Bethesda,  let  us  say,  and  they  receive 
orders  to  reix>rt  to  Long  Beach,  Calif. 
Without  the  use  of  the  services  of  a  real 
estate  agent,  I  do  not  see  how  it  would 
be  possible  for  them  to  handle  their  af- 
fairs. Without  the  Senator's  amendment, 
the  use  of  a  real  estate  agent  would  not 
be  possible;  is  that  not  a  fact? 

I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  would  say 
it  is  a  fact,  if  he  were  not  busy  with  the 
counselor,  the  Senator  from  North  Car- 
olina [Mr.  ErvinI. 

Mr.  BAKER.  It  is. 

To  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
California,  in  that  vein,  I  would  point 
out  that  it  is  being  less  than  fully  candid 
with  the  trust  and  confidence  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  if  we  do  not  identify 
precisely  how  an  alleged  exception  or  ex- 
emption would  or  would  not  operate. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  It  would  specifically 
work  a  hardship  on  men  in  the  military 
service,  where  they  already  endure  a 
good  many  hardships  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Or  in  the  case,  not  dis- 
similar, of  a  person  being  transferred 
from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another, 
who  has  no  desire  to  discriminate  any- 
way. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Right. 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  way  the  law  stands 
now,  even  if  the  purpose  is  entirely  laud- 
able and  innocent.  It  would  prevent  him 
from  availing  himself  of  the  services  of 
a  real  estate  agent,  even  for  a  lawful  pur- 
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pose.  The  purpose  of  the  amendment  Is 
to  permit  him  to  use  the  services  of  a 
real  estate  agent  for  a  lawful  and  not  a 
discriminatory  purpose,  but  to  prevent 
him  from  using  the  services  of  a  real 
estate  agent  for  an  unlawful,  discrimi- 
natory punx)se. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Termessee. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PERCY.  If  I  understand  the 
amendment  correctly.  If  the  owner  of  a 
house — in  renting  or  selling  that  house — 
specifically  Indicates  a  racial  preference, 
then  he  would  be  covered  by  the  Dtrksen 
amendment:  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  wonder  whether  the 
Senator  from  nilnois  would  kindly  re- 
peat his  question. 

Mr.  PERCY.  If  I  understand  the 
amendment  correctly.  If  the  owner  of  a 
house,  or  the  seller,  or  the  renter  of  that 
house  indicates  a  racial  preference  to  a 
broker,  then  he  is  covered  by  the  act,  and 
he  cannot  discriminate  In  the  rental  or 
sale  of  that  house:  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  Senator  is  correct.  If 
individual  homeowners  who  would  other- 
wise be  exempted  under  this  act,  the 
Dlrksen  substitute,  or  as  amended  by  this 
amendment,  were  to  employ  a  real  estate 
agent  at  the  outset,  and  later  gave  In- 
structions or  otherwise  made  known  his 
intention  to  discriminate,  he  would  lose 
the  exemption  which  would  be  covered 
by  the  act  and  it  would  be  unlawful  for 
him  to  discriminate,  notwithstanding  the 
exempi'on  provisions  of  the  act. 

Mr.  PERCY.  If.  during  the  course  of 
informal  conversation  with  a  broker, 
an  Individual  happens  to  mention,  "Do 
you  agree  with  me  that  a  man's  home  is 
his  castle?"  would  this  constitute,  under 
the  Baker  amerdment.  Instructions  to 
discriminate  on  a  racial  basis  or  racial 
preference? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  think  at  this  point  the 
question  of  weighing  the  legal  impact  of 
given  language  in  specific  situations 
within  the  framework  of  a  legislative 
mandate  that  we  shall  not  discriminate, 
might  very  well  lead  us  into  a  legislative 
discourse  and  make  legislative  history 
which  might  or  might  not  entirely  agree 
with  the  judicial  Interpretations  which 
are  bound  to  follow.  If  I  may,  instead, 
give  the  Senator  two  extreme  examples, 
I  hope  that  it  will  Illustrate  my  point. 

If  two  persons  came  to  a  real  estate 
agent,  one  Negro  and  one  white,  and 
were  sent  to  the  owner  of  an  exempted 
home  and  he  declined  to  sell  to  the  Ne- 
gro and  accepted  the  offer  of  the  white. 
I  think  clearly  that  there  would  be  no 
violation. 

To  Illustrate  the  other  extreme  case, 
if  the  real  estate  agent  sent  many  Negro 
prospects  and  only  one  white,  and  after 
15  or  20  refusals  to  sell  to  a  Negro,  and 
one  white,  the  court  might  very  well 
determine  that  there  was  an  Intention 
to  discriminate  which  was  prohibited  by 
this  amendment. 

Let  me  point  out  that  here  we  are 
involved  in  a  question  of  weighing  facts 
that  must  have  judicial  interpretation, 
which  I  think  would  be  materially  com- 


plicated in  an  effort  to  make  legislative 
history  at  this  point.  The  simple, 
straightforward  answer  to  the  Senator's 
Inquiry  Is  that  it  is  unlawful  to  Instruct 
a  real  estate  agent  to  discriminate,  ei- 
ther In  writing,  orally,  or  otherwise  indi- 
cate an  intention  to  discriminate.  I 
would  respectfully  defer  to  the  sound 
judicial  Interpretation  of  this  language 
as  the  court  may  construe  it  In  the  years 
to  come. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Before  I  would  vote  on 
such  an  amendment,  I  would  want  to  be 
sure  that  I  understood  what  the  author 
of  the  amendment  has  in  mind.  I  am  con- 
cerned that  there  are  any  number  of 
subtle  signals  that  could  go  between  a 
real  estate  broker  and  a  seller  or  a  renter 
in  an  informal  conversation  unrelated 
even  to  the  rental  or  the  ."^le  agreement. 
If.  for  Instance,  the  renter  or  seller  said 
to  the  broker.  "Aren't  these  riots  terri- 
ble things?  I  suppose  you  know  where  I 
stand  on  civil  rights?"  Would  that  not 
constitute,  in  the  judgment  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Tennessee,  an 
instruction  to  the  broker  that  he  could 
not  fall  to  interpret? 

Mr.  BAKER.  In  answer  to  my  col- 
league, once  again  let  me  say  that  I  do 
not  feel  I  should  cast  myself  in  the  role 
of  making  preliminary,  previous  judicial 
int;?rpretations  of  any  set  of  facts.  I 
stand  on  the  proposition  that  the  amend- 
ment makes  it  unlawful  to  express  or 
othem-ise  to  Indicate  to  the  agent  a  de- 
sire to  discriminate. 

In  answer  to  the  Senator's  suggestion 
that  the  amendment  might  not  be  prac- 
tical, in  the  sense  that  there  are  subtle 
and  devious  ways  for  a  customer  to  con- 
vey his  discriminatory  purpose  to  his 
real  estate  agent.  I  might  also  point  out 
that  the  world  abounds  in  opportunities 
to  devious,  dishonest,  and  indirect  cir- 
cumvention of  this  or  any  other  statute. 

As  an  example — as  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  gave  me  one — I  would  suggest 
that  even  were  this  amendment  not  to 
be  adopted,  and  the  Dlrksen  substitute 
as  drafted  were  to  be  adopted,  in  the  case 
of  an  individual  who  does  not  employ  an 
agent,  by  subtlety,  personal  friendship, 
or  other  devious  method,  it  is  entirely 
possible  for  a  person  to  hire  the  pro- 
fessional services  of  an  abstracter,  a  title 
examiner,  an  attorney,  or  any  other  pro- 
fessional person  who  has  a  knowledge  of 
the  law  concerning  the  sale  of  land  and 
who  has  given  advice  In  this  respect. 
After  all,  what  Is  the  essence  of  a  real 
estate  industrial  transaction,  except  the 
matter  of  expert  advice  and  coimsel  in 
the  matter  of  transferring  titles? 

Thus,  in  that  respect,  I  freely  admit 
there  is  the  possibility  of  subverting  the 
purposes  of  the  amendment  as  well  as 
subverting  the  Dlrksen  substitute,  the 
original  Mondale  provision,  or  any  other, 
so  long  as  there  is  a  desire  to  violate  the 
law,  or  otherwise  show  bad  faith  on 
the  part  of  some  of  the  citizens  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  PERCY.  May  I  ask  a  further  ques- 
tion? Why  would  the  homeowner  want 
to  use  the  exemption  the  Senator  from 
Termessee  seeks  to  broaden  unless  he 
seeks  to  discriminate? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  did  not  hear  the  Sen- 
ator's question. 


Mr.  PERCY.  Why  would  a  homeowner 
want  to  use  the  exemption  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  seeks  to  broaden  imless 
he  wanted  to  discriminate?  Why  else 
would  he  seek  to  invoke  this  particular 
exception  to  the  bill's  coverage? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  that  he  now  touches  on 
a  great  area  of  injustice.  Visualize  for  a 
moment  a  young  man  employed  in  Port- 
land, Oreg.,  by  a  large  corporation,  who 
is  transferred  suddenly,  with  little  notice, 
to  Baltimore,  Md.  He  could  not  care  less 
to  whom  he  sells  his  house.  He  must 
go  to  Baltimore  to  keep  his  Job.  He  must 
sell  his  house  in  order  to  gain  equity  to 
buy  another  one.  So  the  only  recourse  he 
has  is  to  employ  a  real  estate  agent  to 
serve  in  his  stead  after  he  has  taken  the 
job  at  a  distant  location.  This  is  an  area 
where  an  Innocent  person  Is  penalized 
unless  the  amendment  Is  adopted,  be- 
cause the  Dlrksen  substitute,  if  adopted, 
would  make  It  more  difficult  for  that 
Innocent  person  to  use  an  agent  to  nego- 
tiate for  the  purchase  of  his  house  after 
he  was  transferred  to  Baltimore,  Md. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield,  on  my  own  time? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  PERCY.  If  I  understand  this 
amendment.  It  would  require  proof  that 
the  single  homeowner  had  specified 
racial  preference.  I  maintain  that  proof 
would  be  Impossible  to  produce.  I  feel  I 
must  support  the  spirit  of  the  compro- 
mise that  was  worked  out.  The  Dlrksen 
amendment  embraces  what  I  consider  to 
be  a  reasonable  approach  and  a  reason- 
able compromise.  My  distinguished  col- 
league from  Illinois  is  trying  to  prevent 
the  situation  where  yoimg  men  who  were 
sent  to  Vietnam  to  work  together,  to 
fight  together,  and  to  die  together  for 
someone  else's  freedom  come  back  to  this 
country  and.  if  they  are  black,  are  not 
protected  from  being  discriminated 
against.  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  see 
how  we  can  allow  a  black  American  to 
come  back  here  ha\'lng  risked  his  verj* 
life  abroad  for  someone  else's  equality, 
and  then  find  he  Is  discriminated 
against  in  his  search  to  secure  housing. 
He  could  achieve  a  college  education.  He 
could  educate  his  children.  He  could 
serve  on  the  PTA.  He  could  serve  on 
community  groups.  He  could  be  a  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  church  clergy. 
But  If  he  Is  black — and  for  only  that 
reason — he  cannot  have  housing  in  many, 
many  areas  of  this  coimtry.  This  causes 
frustration.  It  causes  bitterness.  It 
causes  people  to  feel  that  ours  Is  a  hypo- 
critical society. 

I  am  for  plugging  every  loophole  In 
this  bill  and  sticking  closely  to  the  spirit 
of  the  compromise  I  think  the  Senate  Is 
trying  to  accomplish.  I  am  earnestly  en- 
treating the  Senate  once  and  for  all,  to 
mean  what  we  say  in  this  country  when 
we  advocate  equality  of  opportunity  for 
all  people. 

We  cannot  afford  prejudice  any  longer. 
We  cannoi  afford  the  right  to  discrim- 
inate. 

I  wholeheartedly  and  enthusiastically 
support,  without  any  crippling  amend- 
ments, the  amendment  presented  by  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Illinois.  I 
carmot  support  the  amendment  of  my 
able  friend,  the  Senator  from  Termessee. 
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Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Not  at  this  moment.  Mr. 
President,  may  I  inquire  if  the  speech  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
was  taken  out  of  my  time  or  his  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  was 
charged  against  the  time  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I  would 
reply  In  this  manner,  on  my  own  time: 
To  begin  with,  I  would  very  much  doubt 
that  the  cause  of  a  dispassionate,  intel- 
ligent examination  of  the  merits  or  de- 
merits of  this  amendment  is  further 
served  by  adding  the  fuel  of  emotion. 
Second,  I  believe  the  plight  of  the  same 
young  man  who  is  sent  to  Vietnam,  as 
distinguished  from  returning,  and  who 
cannot  avail  himself  of  the  services  of  a 
real  estate  agent,  as  the  amendment  now 
would  stand,  without  losing  his  personal 
exemption,  may  be  just  as  valid  from 
the  emotional  standpoint  as  the  one  who 
is  returning  from  Vietnam. 

Let  me  say  further  that  I  very  much 
doubt  if  there  is  anyone  In  this  Chamber 
who  has  been  agonized  more  than  the 
junior  Senator  from  Tennessee  on  the 
principle  or  language  Implementing  a 
legislative  desire  to  clearly  express  the 
will  of  this  country  and  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  against  discrimination 
in  housing  or  any  other  field. 

It  Is  not  always  a  popular  political 
subject  in  many  States,  but  I  would  point 
out  that  I  have  supported  the  concept 
of  equality  of  housing.  I  would  point  out, 
as  the  junior  Senator  from  Illinois  knows, 
that  I  have  participated  In  many — not 
just  one  or  two.  but  many — extensive  and 
laborious  conferences  trying  to  bring  this 
matter  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  and 
to  move  this  country  forward  in  an 
equitable,  commonsense  way  toward 
racial,  economic,  and  general  equality  of 
every  citizen.  But  I  would  point  out,  as 
well,  that  even  in  the  best  laid  plans  of 
men  and  the  most  conscientious  efforts 
of  legislators,  especially  in  a  situation 
where  bills  are  put  together  with  scissors 
and  a  glue  pot.  there  are  sometimes 
honest  differences  of  opinion,  not  only 
about  what  should  be  done,  but  what  in 
fact  was  done. 

I  simply  say  that  I  do  not  feel  amend- 
ment No.  555  is  in  tiny  way,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  termed  it,  a  crippling 
amendment.  I  say,  conversely,  that 
amendment  No.  555  fully  supports  and 
advances  the  cause  of  equality  of  hous- 
ing, but  it  attempts  to  Inject  a  practical 
note  of  workability  into  it  so  that  in  those 
millions  of  cases  where  people  cannot 
afford  to  attend  to  the  complex  matter 
of  purchasing  or  selling  their  home,  or 
renting  or  otherwise  dealing  in  real 
estate,  we  do  not,  by  tnadvertence.  by  in- 
direction, or  circuitously,  deprive  them 
of  the  personal  exemption  which  has 
otherwise  been  built  Into  the  substance 
of  this  proposal. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  I  may  comment,  on  my 
own  time?  1 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.   | 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  do  net 
believe  that  there  has  been  a  Senator 
or  colleague  who  has  fought  more  than 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 


Tennessee  for  what  he  believes  in.  I 
think  the  positions  he  has  taken  have 
been  eminently  courageous.  They  have 
been  leadership  positions.  I  certainly 
have  deeply  appreciated  the  cooperation 
he  has  given  everj'one  working  to  see 
that  we  move  ahead  in  this  field.  I  know 
what  he  intends  to  do  here,  but  I  do 
not  see  how  it  can  be  implemented  with- 
out great  cost  to  the  country. 

I  would  like  to  go  further  than  the 
compromise  bill  goes.  I  would  like  to 
have  this  act  contain  a  provision  with 
reference  to  anyone  who  advertises, 
whether  he  uses  a  broker  or  not,  with 
a  sign  in  front  or  an  ad  In  the  paper,  so 
that  no  one  can  come  back  from  Viet- 
nam or  anywhere  else  and,  with  an  ad 
in  his  hand,  and  being  a  qualified  buyer 
on  every  ground  be  turned  down  simply 
on  account  of  his  color.  There  will  still 
be  plenty  of  grounds  that  will  be  legal 
on  which  a  seller  can  refuse  to  contract. 
There  will  still  be  refusals  for  lack  of 
character,  lack  of  financial  ability,  or 
because  of  proven  lack  of  contributing 
to  a  community.  But  to  refuse  solely  be- 
cause of  race,  color,  or  creed,  having 
advertised  publicly  a  dwelling  is  for  sale. 
Is  undesirable  to  this  Senator. 

Now,  I  have  withheld  any  amendment 
to  further  strengthen  the  bill.  In  the 
spirit  of  the  compromise.  I  still  do  not 
intend  to  offer  such  amendments. 

By  no  Implication  do  I  wish  to  detract 
from  what  I  consider  to  be  the  leader- 
ship of  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Tennessee . 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  from  my 
own  knowledge,  I  know  what  a  great  con- 
tribution the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee  has  made  to  the  com- 
promise agreement  upon  which  cloture 
was  voted  yesterday. 

However,  I  would  certainly  want  to  ask 
the  Senator  some  questions  pertaining 
to  his  amendment. 

My  first  question  is.  Does  not  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment  exempt  all  single- 
family,  owner-occupied  dwellings  In  the 
country? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  In  answer 
to  the  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  it  does  not.  The  purpose 
of  this  amendment  is  simply  to  reach 
those  people  who  want  to  discriminate 
through  the  use  of  an  agency  contract  or 
the  services  of  a  real  estate  broker. 

I  noticed  in  the  newspaper  recently 
that  my  distinguished  colleague  and  good 
friend  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mondale] 
indicated  that  this  amendment  might  af- 
fect 29  million  homes.  I  believe  my  mem- 
ory serves  me  correctly  in  this  respect. 

I  very  much  doubt  that  any  of  us  would 
seriously  contend  that  there  are  29  mil- 
lion families  In  America  with  the  ex- 
press or  implied  or  deeply  imbedded  de- 
sire to  discriminate  on  a  racial  basis. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  feel  that  if  we 
give  an  exemption  to  the  indlvIduaJ 
homeowner,  it  is  manifestly  dlflBcult  to 
explain  why  we  take  it  away  from  him  if 
we  leave  the  substitute  In  its  present 
language,  so  that  he  cannot  avail  himself 
of  the  almost  essential  services  of  a  real 
estate  agent. 


Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  Dlrksen  substitute  all  single-family, 
owner-occupied  dwellings  would  be  cov- 
ered by  fair  housing  legislation  after 
December  31,  1969;  is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  BAKER.  No.  If  the  Senator  will 
p>ermit  me,  the  Dlrksen  substitute  would 
cover  all  homes  except  those  which  are 
sold  without  the  services  of  a  real  estate 
agent  after  December  31,  1969. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Under  the  Senator's 
amendment.'  the  same  homes  that  would 
be  covered  under  the  Dlrksen  substitute 
would  be  exempt  from  fair  housing  legis- 
la,tlon,  is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Not  entirely.  The  effect 
of  tills  amendment — and,  by  the  way, 
the  amendment  consists  of  only  four  and 
one-half  lines  of  printed  material — prior 
to  Decemlaer  31,  1969,  would  be  Identical 
with  that  of  the  Dlrksen  substitute.  There 
is  no  difference  prior  to  that  date. 

After  December  31,  1969.  the  Dirksen 
substitute  would  provide  that  If  you  hire 
a  real  estate  agent,  you  automatically 
lose  your  exemption  if  you  discriminate. 
The  Baker  amendment  would  say  that, 
after  December  31,  1969,  if  you  hire  a 
real  estate  agent,  you  lose  your  exemp- 
tion if  you  tell  him  to  discriminate.  This 
is  the  basic  distinction  between  the  Dirk- 
sen substitute  and  the  Baker  amendment. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  But  even  though  there 
is  no  directive  to  discriminate  under  the 
Senator's  amendment,  the  single  family 
owner-cccupant  can  discriminate,  is  that 
not  true,. under  the  Senator's  Amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  single  family  owner, 
under  those  circumstances,  can  choose 
his  purchaser.  I  can  discriminate  in  tlie 
same  sense  that  the  person  who  does  not 
hire  a  real  estate  agent  can  discriminate, 
under  the  Dirksen  substitute.  Simply  be- 
cause you  make  it  possible  for  a  ijerson 
to  discriminate  does  not  mean  that  the 
legislative  language  is  calculated  to 
promote  discrimination. 

I  believe  that  this  query  with  respect 
to  the  amendment  can  be  made  with 
equal  validity  of  the  Dirksen  substitute, 
and  of  the  Mondale  amendment. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
not  suggesting  that  this  amendment 
directs  discrimination;  but  it  does  per- 
mit discrimination,  is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  BAKER.  No  further  and  to  no 
greater  extent  than  any  housing  bill 
which  admits  of  any  exemption  under 
any  circumstance;  because  the  sole  Im- 
pact of  this  amendment  is  to  remove  the 
onerous  burden  of  forfeiting  your  ex- 
emption, whether  it  exists  under  Dirksen, 
under  Mondale,  or  under  Baker,  by  the 
simple  commercial  act  of  hiring  an  agent. 
We  are  not  concerned,  or  at  least  I 
am  not  concerned,  with  whether  Mr.  X 
employs  a  real  estate  agent  or  not,  but  I 
am  concerned  with  whether  Mr.  X  dis- 
criminates or  not,  and  with  whether  Mr. 
X  instructs  his  agent  to  discriminate  or 
not. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  Congress,  if 
this  bill  ptoses,  will  be  placing  a  ter- 
rible burden  of  moral  responsibility  on 
the  real  estate  Industry,  if  we  transfer 
the  objectives  and  a  part  of  the  enforce- 
ment authority  away  from  statutory  law 
and  on  to  the  shoulders  of  that  industry. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  The  Senator  has  men- 
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tloned  Senator  Mowdalb's  observation 
that  there  are  29  million  single-family 
dwellings  in  the  country.  The  Senator 
also  knows  that  one  of  the  purposes  of 
the  proponents  of  this  legislation  was 
to  cover  as  much  of  the  housing  In  the 
country  as  possible,  and  to  make  fair 
housing  legislation  applicable  to  as  many 
dwelling  units  in  the  country  as  possible. 

Is  it  not  true  that  it  has  been  esti- 
mated that  as  much  as  57  percent  of  the 
housing  available  on  the  market  is  single- 
family,  owner-occupied  housing? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
seen  the  figure  57  percent  and  also  the 
figure  40  percent.  But  I  do  not  really 
believe  that  is  the  issue,  because,  once 
again,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  is  implying  that  57 
percent  of  the  family  units  in  America 
have  a  vast  desire  to  discriminate. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment,  once 
again,  is  simply  to  remove  the  burden 
of  forfeiting  your  exemption  under  the 
act  because  of  the  mere  fact  of  hiring 
a  real  estate  .agency,  and  then  to  go  fur- 
ther and  ta  .prohibit  your  use  of  this 
exemption  for  discriminatory  purposes. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
question  the  motives  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  nor  the  pur- 
poses of  his  proposed  amendment,  but  I 
do  question  the  rcsu'.Ls  of  that  amend- 
ment. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  one  result  of  the 
amendment  would  be  that  the  29  mil- 
lion single-family  owner-occupied  houses 
or  57  percent,  or  even,  taking  the  lesser 
figure.  40  percent,  of  the  housing  mar- 
ket of  the  country  would  be  permitted  to 
di-scriminate,  under  the  Sena  tor  "s  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  BAKER.  It  admits  only  of  the  pos- 
sibility tliat  if  there  is  an  exemption — as 
there  is  under  tlie  Dirksen  substitute — 
people  thus  exempted  arc  theoretically 
entitled  to  discriminate.  But.  once  again. 
I  am  not  concerned  with  the  question,  at 
this  point,  of  whether  we  Involve  our- 
selves in  a  statutory  prohibition  against 
every  house  and  every  household  in 
America,  or  whether  we  involve  our- 
selves in  nothing  at  all;  because,  in  ar- 
riving at  my  judgment  on  whether  to 
vote  for  or  asainst  cloture.  I  reasoned 
essentially  as  follows.  Having  voted 
against  cloture  on  two  previous  occasions, 
in  determining  to  vote  for  cloture  as  it 
dealt  with  the  Dirksen  substitute,  these 
were  my  basic  criteria: 

First,  I  do  not  feel  that  the  balance  of 
equities  in  this  country  should  lead  us  to 
the  regimentation  and  the  absolute  con- 
trol of  how  an  individual  homeowner 
may  or  may  not  dispose  of  his  property. 

Second,  I  feel  that  it  should  be  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  Congress  and  of  the 
Government  to  produce  equality  of  fair 
housing  opportunity  to  the  maximum 
possible  extent,  after  giving  credence  to 
the  idea  that  the  individual  homeowner 
has  some  right  to  decide  how,  when,  and 
to  whom  he  sells  his  house. 

A  ba'ance  of  these  two  factors  repre- 
sented in  the  individual  homeowner  ex- 
emption is  what  convinced  me  that  we 
were  going  away  from  a  position  I  had 
previously  opposed  to  a  moderate  po- 
sition that  would  include  those  exemp- 
tions,   those    changes,    those    adminis- 


trative enforcement  provisions,  those 
judicial  considerations,  and  other  as- 
pects for  a  middle-of-the-road,  practical 
step  forward  In  the  opportunity  for 
equality  of  housing  opportunities. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Is  not  the  present  Dirk- 
sen substitute  acceptable  to  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  lennessee? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
stated,  and  I  state  again,  that  the  diffi- 
cult, long,  extensive  negotiations  which 
took  place  looking  toward  ultimate  set- 
tlement of  this  matter  led  me  to  believe 
that  the  language  which  I  submitted  in 
those  negotiations,  which  are  now  em- 
bodied In  the  amendment,  might  be  the 
stated  position  of  the  compromise. 

I  was  mistaken.  It  was  an  honest  mis- 
take. I  lay  no  blame  in  any  respect  on 
anyone  save  on  myself.  However,  having 
participated  In  those  extensive  negotia- 
tions, having  helped,  I  hope,  to  bring  to- 
gether divergent  viewpoints,  and  having 
helped  produce,  I  hope,  a  moderate  pro- 
posal that  I  could  support.  I  have  no  in- 
tention now  of  standing  up  and  saying 
in  a  rather  petulant  way,  "If  you  don't 
support  my  amendment,  I  won't  vote  for 
the  substitute."  I  do  not  mean  that. 

I  very  much  hope  that  the  amendment 
win  be  agreed  to.  I  very  much  fear  that 
If  it  Is  not.  we  will  have  done  a  grievous 
injustice  to  many  people,  veterans  of 
Vietnam,  and  those  would-be  veterans 
of  Vietnam  who  have  to  sell  their  homes 
and  go  Into  the  service.  However,  if  my 
amendment  Is  rejected.  If  we  intend  to 
vote  for  a  substantial  version  of  the 
Dirksen  substitute,  I  reserve  Judgment 
only  on  what  might  be  done  to  alter,  to 
change,  or  to  substitute  from  this  point 
forward  in  the  nature  of  the  amend- 
ments offered. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  As  the  Dirksen  substi- 
tute Is  presently  drawn  today,  I  Inter- 
pret the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Tennessee  to  say  that  he  will  sup- 
port that  substitute. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  afraid  that  I  yielded 
to  the  temptation  to  use  so  many  words 
that  I  obscured  the  direct  answer.  And 
the  direct  answer  Is,  "yes." 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  further  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Tennessee 
whether  he  sees  any  difference  achieved 
by  including  veterans  in  his  modifica- 
tion. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  my  colleague,  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  is 
dealing  now  with  a  question  that  has 
been  discussed  by  many  of  us.  Perhaps 
.such  an  amendment  will  be  offered  or 
has  been  offered  by  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Mil- 
ler I. 

I  have  not  made  a  Judgment  in  this 
respect.  I  do  not  express  adamant  op- 
position to  the  general  tenor  of  the  pro- 
posal. However,  at  this  point  I  am  not  In 
a  position  to  say  that  I  would  oppose  or 
support  such  a  proposal.  I  simply  do 
not  know. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  let  us 
suppose  a  case  under  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Tcnnes.see  in  which 
the  seller  and  his  dealer  privately  met 


and  orally  agreed  that  they  would  never 
sell  to  a  Negro,  no  matter  who  he  might 
be  and  no  matter  what  price  would  be 
offered.  Let  us  suppose  that  there  is 
nothing  in  writing.  Let  us  then  suppose 
that  the  broker  goes  out  and  clearly  dis- 
criminates and  refuses  to  produce  any 
purchasers  wlio  are  Negroes  and  does 
so  on  an  outrageous  and  clearly  provable 
discriminatory  basis.  Let  us  further  sup- 
pose that  the  homeowner  does  the  same 
thing,  despite  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
for  sale  sign  In  front  of  the  home,  a  sign 
that  does  not  say  they  will  not  accept 
Negro  families  as  prospects. 

Let  us  suppose  further  that  a  Negro 
family  comes  to  the  home,  and  no  mat- 
ter what  the  social  status  or  the  wealth 
of  the  purchaser  might  be,  as  long  as 
he  is  Negro,  the  owner  and  his  dealer 
outrageously  refuse  even  to  talk  to  the 
family. 

How.  under  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  would  It  be 
proven  that  the  law  has  been  violated? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  in  an- 
swering once  again — and  I  do  not  mean 
to  sound  the  least  bit  facetious,  and  cer- 
tainly not  clear  In  this  reply — but  In  this 
matter,  as  in  the  matter  of  the  enforce- 
ment of  any  other  statute  of  law,  the 
common  law  of  this  Nation,  there  is  no 
way  from  the  legislative  standpoint  that 
we  could  possibly  provide  against  or 
eliminate  the  possibility  of  subversion  of 
the  purpose  and  intent  by  secrecy,  con- 
spiracy, or  dishonesty. 

This  Is  so  whether  we  are  speaking  of 
the  draft,  public  welfare  programs,  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code,  the  housing  title 
of  a  Civil  Rights  Act,  or  any  other  meas- 
ure. We  cannot  provide  against  an  abuse 
of  the  stated  purpose  as  long  as  human 
nature  is  what  it  is.  It  is  a  little  like 
Chicken  Little  who  felt  that  the  sky  was 
falling  in. 

If  we  are  so  concerned  with  the 
possibility  of  mischief  that  we  distort 
and  render  valueless  the  practical  lan- 
guage of  an  act.  we  will  never  produce 
forward  momentimi  toward  an  accom- 
plishment of  our  puiTJOses. 

In  this  legislation,  and  in  all  other 
fields.  It  is  inevitable  that  the  great,  over- 
whelming majority  of  Americans  will  not 
succumb  to  the  temptations  of  secrecy, 
connivance,  and  conspiracy  in  order  to 
subvert  the  actions  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  with  the  con •■ 
culrence  of  the  executive  department  In 
proposing  a  law  to  move  tliis  country 
forward  in  the  field  of  fair  housing 
opportunities. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  agree  that  in  a  case  in  which 
the  seller  and  his  agent  agree  to  dis- 
criminate, but  do  not  do  so  in  writing  or 
in  some  other  tangible  form  of  outside 
evidence,  there  would  be  no  way  to  prove 
that  they  in  fact  had  violated  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  doubt  that  very  much. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  How  would  the  Sen- 
ator prove  it? 

Mr.  BAKER.  If  I  may  respectfully  dis- 
sent, my  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  and  I  have  both  been  lavc- 
yers.  We  were  at  one  time,  at  least. 

I  point  out  that  within  the  framework 
of  our  Judicial  system,  it  Is  always  a 
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question  of  proof.  And  there  are  devices 
under  the  Federal  rules  of  civil  proce- 
dure and  imder  the  Federal  rules  of  crim- 
inal procedure  and  the  various  State  stat- 
utes of  this  Nation,  In  almost  every  juris- 
diction, that  provide  that  if  the  public 
authority  or  an  aggrieved  Individual 
conceives  that  there  has  been  a  violation 
of  the  law  or  a  conspiracy  to  subvert 
the  law,  which  is  what  the  Senator  de- 
scribes. It  is  entirely  possible  to  file  a 
complaint,  to  seek  an  indictment,  to  en- 
gage the  machinery  of  discovery  and 
depositions,  and  otherwise  try  the  law- 
suit In  precisely  the  manner  in  which  one 
tries  any  other  lawsuit  involving  an  au- 
tomobile accident  or  a  conspiracy  to 
overthrow  the  United  States  of  America 
by  force  and  violence — and  that  is  diffi- 
cult to  prove,  too.  However,  It  does  not 
make  the  Senate  turn  away  from  a  duty 
to  move  In  this  field. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Apparently  the  basic 
virtue  that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
sees  in  this  proposal  is  that  the  seller 
should  not  Indicate  publicly  any  prefer- 
ence on  the  basis  of  race.  However,  de- 
spite that,  he  may  in  fact  discriminate 
himself,  or  he  may  hire  a  broker  to  dis- 
criminate. 

Would  it  not  be  more  virtuous  to  pro- 
ix)se  the  amendment  In  the  other  way 
and  provide  that  when  a  broker  or  an 
owner  Is  going  to  discriminate,  he  should 
not  be  able  to  ask  a  Negro  publicly  to 
come  up  to  his  home  merely  to  be  re- 
fused? 

To  put  it  differently,  is  this  a  virtue  or 
a  disadvantage  of  the  proposal  of  the 
Senator  from  Termessee? 

Is  there  not  something  basically  im- 
falr?  Is  there  not  something  basically 
outrageous  for  an  owner  to  hire  a  broker, 
to  buy  advertisements  in  a  newspaper 
asking  the  public  to  come  to  his  home 
and  buy  it,  to  put  up  a  for  sale  sign  in 
the  front  of  his  house,  and  ask  the  Ne- 
gro, his  wife,  and  his  children  to  walk 
up  to  that  house  and  be  refused  because 
they  happen  to  be  Negroes? 

Is  that  fair?  Is  it  simply  because  they 
happen  to  publicly  disclose  their  dis- 
crimination that  the  outrageous  act  is 
purged  from  its  outrageousness? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  very  much  fear,  with 
all  due  reference  to  ray  colleague,  he  is 
arguing  not  my  amendment  but,  rather, 
his  original  proposal.  His  proposal  would 
have  provided  for  universal  coverage,  ad- 
mitting of  no  exception  for  Individual 
homeowners.  If  that  is  the  case,  we  have 
an  entirely  different  situation.  That  is 
the  situation  against  which  I  voted.  But 
now,  having  reached  the  middle  accom- 
modation that  will  permit  us.  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  this  Nation,  to 
have  a  fair  housing  bill,  I  would  very 
much  hope  that  we  do  not  return  in 
these  arguments  to  the  merit  or  lack  of 
merit  of  the  provisions  that  are  no  longer 
before  us. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  one  more  question? 

I  did  state  that  there  are  approx- 
imately 25  million  single-family  owner- 
occupied  dwellings  in  this  country.  I  have 
never  said  that  I  anticipate  that  all  of 
them,  or  even  a  major  portion  of  them, 
wish  to  discriminate.  Would  the  Senator 
from    Tennessee    agree    that    approx- 


imately that  many  units  in  that  category 
are  reached  by  his  amendment? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  would  agree  that  I  have 
no  basis  for  disputing  nor,  for  that  mat- 
ter, for  confirming  those  figures.  I  know 
only  what  I  have  read  in  the  newspapers. 
But  that  Is  not  really  the  matter  at 
hand.  I  am  willing  to  agree  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  discussion  that  that  may 
be  so. 

Once  again,  I  would  hope  that  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  never  falls 
into  the  suspicious  attitude  and  bias  of 
thinking  that,  if  29  million  Americans 
are  affected  by  this  provision,  28,999.000 
of  them  are  guilty  of  a  conspiracy  to 
discriminate. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  contemplates  keeping 
in  effect  the  law  as  written  in  the  Dirk- 
sen amendment  concerning  those  single- 
family  dwelling  owners  who  proceed  to 
sell  their  property  without  an  agent. 

Mr.  BAKER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  With  respect  to  the 
single-family  dwelling  owners  who  do 
hire  an  agent,  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  still  will  exempt 
them  from  the  operation  of  the  Dirksen 
amendment,  except  when  the  owner 
tells  the  agent  that  he  must  choose,  by 
way  of  racial  discrimination,  the  pros- 
pective buyer  or  lessee  of  the  property. 

Mr.  BAKER.  That  Is  correct,  as  well, 
but  with  this  elaboration:  The  language 
provides  that  It  is  to  be  without  indi- 
cating any  preference  or  without  an  in- 
tention to  make  such  a  preference.  So 
the  expression  of  the  preference  or  in- 
dicating an  intention  to  discriminate — 
either  one — would  remove  the  person 
from  the  exemption. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  it  the  argument  of 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  that,  if  it  is 
right  morally  and  otherwise  to  give  a 
single-family  dwelling  owner  the  right 
to  choose  whomever  he  will  sell  to  or 
lease  to,  it  should  follow  that  that  right 
should  continue,  regardless  of  v/hether 
or  not  he  chooses  an  agent? 

Mr.  BAKER.  That  is  entirely  so,  in  my 
judgment. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Ohio  for 
his  remarks. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  it  the  argvunent  of 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  that  the 
opposition  to  his  amendment  contem- 
plates achieving  by  indirection  an  ob- 
jective which  the  proponents  of  the 
Dirksen  amendment  refuse  to  do  by 
direction? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  agree. 

I  would  say,  once  again,  that  we  should 
level  in  our  analysis  of  what  exemption 
we  have  offered;  because  It  does  less  than 
no  good  if  we  create  the  impression 
that  we  have  exempted  individual  home- 
owners and  then  we  take  it  away  from 
them  because  they  employ  a  real  estate 
agent. 

In  this  amendment,  the  sole  purpose 
of  the  four  and  a  half  lines  of  language 
is  to  remove  the  automatic  forfeiture  of 
your  exemption  because  of  hiring  a  real 
estate  agent.  But  the  amendment  still 
requires  forfeiture  of  the  exemption  if 


you  Instruct  the  agent  dlscrlminatorlly 
or  if  you  indicate  a  discriminatory  pref- 
erence then  or  later. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Figures  have  just  Ijeen 
given  me  by  one  of  the  staff  members  in- 
dicating that  there  are  36  million  single- 
family  ownerships  in  the  United  States. 
Twenty-nine  million  of  those  single- 
family  ownerships  are  usually  sold 
through  agents;  7  million  are  sold,  I  sup- 
pose laboriously,  by  the  owners  who  have 
some  knowledge  of  law  and  real  estate. 

Thus,  if  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Termessee  is  adopted,  it  will  in  ef- 
fect say  that  whether  you  hire  or  do  not 
hire  an  agent,  it  is  your  home,  you  have 
a  right  to  sell  it  to  whomever  you  please, 
lease  It  to  whomever  you  please,  except 
that  you  cannot  tell  the  agent  that  he 
must  .sell  it  on  the  ba.sis  of  racial  prej- 
udice and  discrimination. 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  Senator  is  correct  In 
his  analysis  of  both  the  provisions  and 
the  intent  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Much  has  been  said 
about  the  right  of  the  buyer.  What  about 
the  seller,  who  has  thriftily  accumulated 
enough  money  to  buy  a  home?  He  has 
labored  for  It,  It  Is  his  home.  And  the 
Government  tells  him,  "We  are  going  to 
direct  and  control  you  in  how  you  may 
dispose  of  what  you  have  earned  through 
thrift  and  labor." 

Does  the  Senator's  amendment  have 
anything  to  do  with  that  philosophy  and 
concept  of  social  fairness? 

Mr.  BAKER.  It  has  to  do  only  with  the 
single,  narrow  purpose  of  not  arbitrarily 
depriving  a  citizen  of  an  exemption 
otherwise  given  because  of  the  employ- 
ment of  a  real  estate  agent. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  other  words,  if  the 
Dirksen  amendment  has  given  exemp- 
tion to  the  7  million  who  own  their  own 
property  and  sell  it  without  an  agent.  It 
then  should  follow  that  it  should  be  given 
to  the  other  29  million  who,  because  of 
lack  of  knowledge,  are  driven  to  hire  an 
agent. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  agree. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  withdraw  his 
request  for  a  quorum? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  withdraw  it. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  on  my 
own  time — I  yield  myself  2  minutes— I 
should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  several  questions 
about  hi.s  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  somewhat  con- 
cerned about  the  amendment,  this  rea- 
son: It  seems  to  me  that  the  net  effect 
of  the  amendment  is  to  increase  the  op- 
portunity for  an  exempted  person  to  sell 
his  house  or  to  rent  his  home  on  a  dis- 
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criminatory  basis.  Is  that  a  fair  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  think  it  Is  not,  Mr. 
President.  I  do  not  mean  to  dispute  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado  ex- 
cept to  say  that  under  the  Dlrksen  sub- 
stitute you  cannot  discriminate  if  you 
hire  an  agent;  and,  therefore,  you  can- 
not discriminate  through  an  agent.  Un- 
der the  Balcer  amendment  you  can  dis- 
criminate. You  can  hire  an  agent.  But 
if  you  use  that  agent  for  discriminatory 
purposes  you  lose  your  exemption. 

The  individual  could  discriminate,  but 
not  the  real  estate  agent. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  had  always  thought 
that  in  addition  to  having  a  right  to  dis- 
pose of  property  in  this  country  one  also 
has  the  privilege  of  acquiring  property 
without  regard  to  race,  creed,  or  color. 
Consequently,  when  an  exemption  is 
given  to  a  person  to  dispose  of  property, 
there  Is  automatically  being  violated  the 
privilege  of  a  person  to  acquire  property 
without  that  discrimination. 

What  bothers  me  about  the  amend- 
ment is  that  tt  -would  tie  down  only  one 
side.  It  would  specify  the  right  of  a  per- 
son to  dispose  of  his  property — if  this  Is 
a  right,  and  I  am  not  sure  it  is — but  it 
increases  the  opportunity  for  discrimi- 
nation against  the  privilege  of  acquir- 
ing property  because  it  makes  it  easier 
to  dispose  of  it  on  a  discriminatory  basis. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  problem. 

Mr  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  is  not  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr,  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute  on  my  time  so  that  I  may 
reply. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  once  again 
I  disagree  respectfully,  but  I  would  point 
out  that  we  in  no  way  by  this  amendment 
abrogate  the  prohibition  against  dis- 
criminatory practices  by  real  estate 
agents.  We  in  no  way  subvert  or  under- 
mine the  equality  of  the  right  to  pur- 
chase or  sell.  The  only  thing  we  do  is  to 
say  the  mechanical  act  of  hiring  an  agent 
does  not  automatically  extinguish  the  ex- 
emption but  rather  the  mechanical  act  of 
hiring  an  agent  with  a  discriminatory 
purpose  destroys  the  exemption. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  per- 
haps I  misunderstood  the  Senator's 
amendment.  It  is  my  understanding, 
under  the  Dlrksen  substitute  as  it  is  now 
written,  that  in  the  case  of  a  single- 
family  home  the  owner  of  that  home  will 
be  able  to  discriminate  in  either  the  sale 
or  rental  of  that  property  provided  he 
does  not  use  a  broker.  Ls  that  correct? 

Mr.  BAKER.  It  is  essentially  correct. 
However,  if  the  Senator  will  permit  me, 
I  find  in  this  entire  colloquy  that  we  tend 
to  think  in  terms  of  the  statutory  right 
to  discriminate  or  the  statutory  right  not 
to  discriminate.  Rather  than  to  put  it 
that  way.  I  urge  that  there  Is  a  substan- 
tial difference  in  choice  of  language  and 
it  should  not  be  that  it  would  grant  the 
right  to  discriminate  but  rather  that  it 


does  not  abrogate  the  right  of  individual 
choice. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Correct.  I  think  we 
come  to  the  same  result.  If  It  not  true 
that  imder  the  Baker  amendment  a  per- 
son could  give  directions  to  his  broker 
to  sell  or  lease  his  property  without  giv- 
ing any  directions  on  racial  grounds,  but 
reserving  to  himself  the  right  to  reject 
anybody  brought  to  him  by  the  broker? 

Mr  BAKER  Not  entirely,  because  the 
language  of  the  amendment  provides 
that  a  preference  cannot  be  indicated  to 
the  agent  and.  too.  an  intention  to  make 
a  preference  cannot  be  shown. 

Once  again.  I  return  to  the  theoretical 
sltiiation  I  gave  to  the  Jimlor  Senator 
from  Illinois:  and  that  Is  that  there  is  a 
dual  test:  What  you  tell  the  agent  to 
begin  with  and  how  you  perform  as  other 
persons  are  brought  to  you  as  prospects. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion IS  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  his  request? 

Mr  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  withhold 
my  request. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  con- 
template supporting  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

The  basis  of  my  judgment  is  predicated 
upon  my  conviction  that  an  inhabitant 
of  the  United  States,  who.  through  sweat, 
toil,  and  labor,  accumulates  su£Dclent 
money  to  buy  a  single  home  In  which  he 
lives,  ought  to  have  the  right  to  choose 
to  whom  he  will  lease  and  to  whom  he 
will  sell. 

In  approaching  the  issue  before  us 
there  must  be  considered  the  rights  of 
both  the  seller  and  the  contemplated 
buyer.  Mr.  President,  you  cannot  give  to 
the  contemplated  buyer  a  right  without 
taking  away  from  tlie  actual  owner  or 
lessor  of  the  property. 

I  have  argued  time  and  again  that  the 
great  advances  made  in  our  country  have 
Ijeen  the  product  of  a  system  of  govern- 
ment that  guarantees  to  the  individual, 
without  confiscation  or  expropriation,  a 
full  enjoyment  of  the  creation  of  his 
hands  and  his  mind. 

We  have  before  us  a  positive  conflict 
with  that  great  principle  which  has  made 
our  countiT  rich.  Nowhere  in  the  world 
has  such  affluence  been  gained.  Why?  It 
has  not  been  gained  because  we  have 
been  gifted  with  a  superlative  intelli- 
gence over  and  above  that  possessed  by 
other  people  of  the  world.  It  has  not 
been  gained  because  we  are  gifted  with 
extraordinary  richness  of  forest  lands 
and  minerals.  It  has  come  to  us  because 
our  Constitution  provides  that  that 
which  you  create  by  hand  and  mind  is 
yours,  it  shall  not  be  taken  from  you  ex- 
cept through  taxes  reasonably  needed 
for  the  performance  of  governmental 
functions. 

What  do  we  propose  to  do?  "X"  labors 
all  of  his  life  and  he  buys  a  home.  It  Is 
his  castle.  He  paints  It  meticulously,  he 
cuts  the  grass,  the  shrubs,  and  he  does 
his  own  mechanical  work,  as  he  builds 
up  what  he  believes  is  his  possession  and 
his  finest  creation  on  earth. 

Along    comes    the    Government    and 


says.  "You  cannot  lease,  and  you  can- 
not sell  except  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  which  we  give  you." 

Mr.  President.  I  cannot  subscribe  to 
that  concept  of  governmental  approach 
to  the  rights  of  the  individual. 

Now.  our  country  is  divided  and  It  is 
split  wide  open.  We  are  trjring  to  bring 
about  a  union  of  thinking.  On  February 
22  the  George  Washington  Farewell  Ad- 
dress was  read  and  the  greater  part  of 
that  address  was  directed  toward  the 
need  of  creating  a  union  of  thought  and 
action  within  the  country.  Mr.  President. 
If  you  want  union  in  this  country  and 
without  a  further  compulsion  of  sepa- 
ration, do  not  try  to  tell  the  poor  in- 
dividual, who  by  his  labor,  sweat,  toll, 
and  tears  has  acquired  a  home,  that  he 
cannot  sell  it  or  lease  it  In  accordance 
with  his  thinking  of  what  he  wants  to  do. 

The  Dlrksen  amendment  provides  that 
If  we  own  the  home  and  proceed  to  sell 
it  or  lease  it,  we  can  do  It  on  whatever 
terms  we  want.  The  EHrksen  amendment 
further  declares,  however,  that  if  we  hire 
a  real  estate  agent,  then  we  cannot  do 
what  we  are  allowed  to  do  Individually. 
My  proposal  provides  that  I  am  allowed 
to  do  that  Individually.  If  It  is  all  right 
to  do  it  individually,  how  does  It  become 
wrong  by  doing  it  through  an  agent? 
Moral  righteousness  is  absolute.  It  does 
not  become  converted  merely  by  hiring 
an  agent.  It  is  on  that  basis  that  I  shall 
.support  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  .supoosp 
there  is  a  Mr.  "Y"  in  this  country  and  he 
has  worked  hard  all  his  life.  too.  and  he 
wants  to  buy  a  house.  Now,  Mr.  "X"  says. 
"I  do  not  like  vou  because  you  are  colored. 
Go  away."  But.  if  Mr.  "X"  engages  a 
State-licensed  agent  to  prevent  Mr.  "Y" 
from  buying  that  house,  we  say.  "Let  us 
blow  the  whistle."  I  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  reject  the  amendment. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  Javtts]  is  rec- 
ognized.  

Mr.  MURPHY.  Will  the  Senator  from 
New  York  yield  me  1  minute,  on  my  time? 

Mr.  JAVTTS,  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Michigan:  We  blow  the 
whfstle  on  whom — the  agent,  or  the  man 
who  owns  the  house? 

Mr.  HART.  We  blow  the  whistle  on  the 
practice  and  what  would  amount  to  con- 
gressional authorization  to  engage  In 
that  activity;  namely 

Mr.  MURPHY.  If  the  Senator  will  per- 
mit me,  I  do  not  think  he  understood 
my  question.  There  Is  a  question  here  as 
to  whether  a  man  who  owns  a  house  has 
a  right  to  decide  to  whom  he  may  sell  it. 
Please  do  not  limit  it  to  whether  the  man 
Is  colored  or  not.  There  may  be  many 
reasons.  That  Is  the  basic  principle  on 
which  I  am  Interested:  namely,  as  to 
whether  I  have  the  right  to  a  decision 
regarding  the  disposition  of  my  own  per- 
sonal property.  If  there  is  an  agent  in- 
volved for  any  reason,  and  If  there  is 
some  harm  done,  and  if  there  Is  discrim- 
ination, It  is  not  necessarily  on  the  part 
of  the  agent.  I  merely  ask.  Where  does  the 
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discrimination  fall,  on  the  man  who  takes 
the  order  or  the  man  who  owns  the 
house? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  California  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
1  more  minute  on  my  own  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California  is  recognized  for  1 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  That  is  the  basis  of  my 
question.  I  do  not  see  that  it  is  proper, 
nor  do  I  agree  with  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Michigan,  that  we  should 
penalize  the  real  estate  agent  because  he 
has  a  license,  just  because  he  happened 
to  get  involved  with  someone  who  made 
a  decision  regarding  his  own  personal 
property,  which  is  his.  We  agree  that 
there  must  be  some  rights  here.  He  may 
say.  "I  refuse  to  sell  my  house." 

I  think  that  is  a  shocking  principle. 

Mr.  HART.  Did  I  understand  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  to  say  that  was  a 
shocking  principle? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  That  is  my  point.  I 
think  that  is  a  shocking  principle,  yes. 
I  think  It  is  shocking  to  embarrass  any- 
one. I  have  objected  to  it  all  my  life. 

Mr.  HART.  The  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia can  be  very  helpful  In  reducing  in- 
cidents of  embarra-ssment  by  rejecting 
the  Baker  amendment. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  cannot  see  that  this 
is  the  proper  way,  to  penalize  the  man 
who  is  not  guilty. 

Mr.  HART.  That  is  something  else. 
The  Senator  is  concerned  about  embar- 
rassment. We  know  very  clearly  how  we 
can  reduce  that  problem.  There  are  cer- 
tain activities  in  which  I  have  no  com- 
punction in  limiting  the  State-licensed 
individual:  namely,  the  real  estate  broker, 
from  being  a  participant  in  it,  willingly 
or  not.  

Mr.  MURPHY.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor that  I  would  first  put  the  blame 
where  it  properly  should  rest,  not  with 
the  agent  but  with  the  man  who  made 
the  determination  in  the  first  place. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HART.  We  do  not  do  that.  That  is 
precisely  what  we  leave  in. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Then  the  Senator 
would  agree  with  me  that  the  disposition 
of  property  should  remain  with  the  prop- 
erty owner? 

Mr.  HART.  We  should  not  facilitate 
that  property  owner 

Mr.  MURPHY.  That  is  not  the  ques- 
tion  

Mr.  HART.  For  that  reason,  among 
many  others.  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
reject  the  Baker  amendment. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  The  basic  question  is: 
Does  the  property  owner  have  the  right 
to  determine  what  happens  to  his  prop- 
erty, or  does  he  not? 

Mr.  HART.  I  think  we  have  gone 
through  that  several  times.  He  does  not. 
Even  when  he  dies,  and  even  in  his  blood 
line,  he  does  not.  We  say.  let  us  include 
in  that  inhibition  the  individual  who 
wants  to  discriminate  and  at  the  same 
time  engages  a  real  estate  agent  to  par- 
ticipate in  it  with  him. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 


ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  real 
vice  in  this  amendment  is  that  it  does 
not  come  clean  with  us.  I  do  not  say  that 
out  of  any  disrespect,  but  between  this 
amendment  and  the  Dirksen  substitute, 
all  one-family  houses,  substantially 
speaking,  are  taken  out  of  the  bill.  That 
is  not  even  a  reasonable  compromise,  be- 
cause it  cuts  it  85  percent.  That  is  what 
it  comes  down  to.  Whether  It  is  a  one- 
family  house  or  whether  the  owner  sells 
to  a  bank,  they  all  get  out.  That  Is  it. 

I  have  listened  to  all  these  argimients 
to  deprive  apartment  house  owners,  as 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd]  has  said,  because  he  owns  it  and  he 
earned  It  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  What 
is  the  difference  between  that  and  a  one- 
family  house? 

Mr.  President,  the  real  nubbin  of  the 
question  is  that  it  is  immoral  and  it  is 
against  the  Constitution.  That  is  the  real 
situation  here. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  myself  30  seconds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for 
30  seconds. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Upon  that  ground,  we 
are  dealing  with  and  describing  it  de 
ninimis  because  of  the  conviction  we 
hold:  namely,  what  is  the  price  we  shall 
have  to  pay  in  order  to  have  a  beginning 
in  this  situation?  For  there  is  a  wide  area 
of  "price"  for  the  Dirksen  substitute. 
Apparently,  we  do  not  have  it  because 
this  sweeps  another  85  percent  of  what 
is  left  of  single-family  houses  out  of  the 
bill.  For  that  reason,  and  that  reason 
alone,  the  Baker  amendment  should  be 
defeated. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
question  of  "coming  clean."  as  suggested 
by  my  colleague  from  New  York,  I  re- 
spectfully suggest  that  the  implication, 
if  any.  to  the  effect  that  there  was  a 
concert  of  action  between  the  minority 
leader  and  the  jimior  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee to  produce  an  exemption  that  had 
brought  sweeping  effects  is  entirely  mis- 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  BAKER.  In  a  moment. 

To  the  extent  that  we  are  dealing  with 
the  morality  or  the  immorality  of  this 
position  and  this  situation.  I  respectfully 
suggest  that  the  time  has  come  when 
adult,  intelligent,  rational,  and  national 
legislators  in  this  body  must  consider  the 
merits  of  the  amendment. 

On  the  question  of  its  legal  impact, 
how  it  squares  with  existing  commercial 
and  personal  practices  in  this  Nation, 
and  with  minimum  resort  to  emotional 
appeal,  I  would  also  point  out  one  fur- 
ther thing:  That  this  amendment  origi- 
nates from  me,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  who  is  not  taking  a  popular 
position  from  a  political  standpoint  in 
joining  those  of  us  who  believe  in  equality 
of  housing  opportunity,  but  at  the  same 
time  who  have  labored,  and  those  before 
me  who  have  labored,  for  a  fair  housing 
statute  for  many  years  and  have  never 
gotten  it. 


I  think  now,  from  a  practical  stand- 
E>oint,  we  have  an  opportunity  to  go 
ahead  and  get  a  good  one.  I  am  anxious 
to  join  in  it,  on  a  nonemotlonal  and  a 
moderate  and  straightforward  basis. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee. The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  (when  his 
name  was  called ) .  On  this  rollcall  I  have 
a  live  pair  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PastoreL 
If  he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  "nay."  If  I  were  permitted  to  vote, 
I  would  vote  'yea."  Therefore  I  with- 
hold my  vote. 

Mr.  PROUTY  iwhen  his  name  was 
called).  On  this  vote  I  have  a  live  pair 
with  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
fMr.  Dirksen].  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were 
permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay." 
Therefore  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (after  having  voted 
in  the  negative).  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse].  If  he  were  present  and  voting 
he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  permitted 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  Therefore,  I 
withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  Morse],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore],  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Russell!  ,  are 
necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton) 
Is  neces.sarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sen! is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
because  of  death  in  his  family,  and  his 
pair  has  been  previously  annoimced. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  43. 
nays  48,  as  follows : 

[No.  26  Log] 
YEAS — 43 


AUott 

Baker 

Bennett 

Biole 

B'irdlck 

Byrd,  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlijon 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

E-TSlland 

EHlender 

Ervln 

Fannin 


Fulbrlght  Mundt 

Gore  Murphy 

Hansen  Ptarson 

Hayden  Smatliers 

Hlckenlooper  Spar):man 

HUl  Spong 

Holland  Stennls 

HoUin^s  Talmadge 

Hrusta  Thurmond 

Jordan,  N.C.  Tower 

JordPii.  Idaho  Williams,  Del. 

Lauschfc  YarborouRh 

Long.  La.  Young,  N.  Dak. 
McClellan 
Miller 
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NAYS— 48 


Aiken 

Hart 

Monroney 

Anderson 

H.irtke 

Monfova 

Bartlett 

Hatfield 

Moas 

Bayh 

Inoiiye 

M';.-kle 

Boggs 

Jackson 

Nelson 

Brewster 

JfkVltS 

I'?  11 

Brooke 

Kennedy,  Mass 

.  Percy 

Cafe 

K"-  nedy.  NY 

Proxmlre 

Church 

Kiicbel 

Rar.dolDh 

Clark 

Long.  Mo. 

RJb'rolT 

Dodd 

Mai;nu:son 

Sccfv 

Oomlnlck 

McOee 

Smith 

Pori; 

MiClovern 

Symington 

Ortffln 

Mclntyre 

lS-dlngs 

Oruenlns? 

Metcalf 

waiiams,  N.J 

HarrU 

Mondale 

Yuaiig,  Ohio 

PRESENT  AND  GIVING  LIVE  PAIRS.  AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 3 

Byrd  of  West  Virginia.  lor. 
Matisflold.  (or. 
Prouty.  •gainst. 


NOT  VOTING- -C 


DirkMn 
McCarthy 


Morse 

Morion 


P.istore 
Russell 


So  Mr.  Baker's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELX).  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senate 
will  be  in  order. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    SS8 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  558.  and  ask  that 
it  be  read. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  order? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  Senate 
will  please  be  in  order.  The  attaches  will 
be  as  quiet  as  possible,  and  take  seats  in 
the  rear  of  the  Chamber 

The  clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Talmadce] 
proposes  an  amendment  as  follows : 

On  page  5.  between  line  3  and  4,  Insert  a 
new  paragraph  .ts  follows : 

"(3)  during  or  incident  to  a  riot  or  civil 
disorder,  any  person  engaged  in  a  business  in 
commerce  or  afTectlng  commerce.  Including, 
but  not  limited  to,  any  person  engaged  In  a 
business  which  sells  or  offers  for  sale  to  In- 
terstate travelers  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
articles,  commodities,  or  services  which  It 
sells  or  where  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
articles  or  commodities  which  It  sells  or  of- 
fers for  sale  have  moved  In  commerce:  or". 

On  page  S,  line  4,  strike  out  "(3)"  and 
Insert  •"(4)". 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  Preside*  it,  may 
we  have  order? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
will  withhold  until  we  slow  down  the 
trafBc  in  the  Chamoer. 

The  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  is  designed  to  give  the  in- 
dividual who  operates  a  small  store  or 
shop  or  other  small  business  the  same 
freedom  from  interference,  coercion,  or 
intimidation  as  the  pending  bill  will  give 
to  an  individual  who  wants  to  go  to  a 
theater  or  to  a  sporting  event. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  heard  great 
concern  expressed  for  the  protection  of 
racial,  ethnic,  and  religious  minorities  in 


the  exercise  of  numerous  rights,  privi- 
leges and  activities. 

The  activities  protected  are  so  numer- 
ous, and  the  terms  of  the  law  so  vague 
that  the  enforcement  of  this  bill  would 
require  a  national  police  force  with  the 
power  to  delve  into  every  facet  of  the 
private  lives  and  private  conduct  of  the 
citizens  of  each  State  of  the  Union. 

This  bill  usurps  the  traditional  police 
powers  of  the  State — their  power  to  pro- 
tect their  citizens  from  assault,  battery, 
murder,  and  all  the  other  crimes  against 
an  individual. 

In  light  of  the  eagerness  of  the  spon- 
sors of  this  legislation  to  provide  protec- 
tion for  certain  individuals  in  the  exer- 
cise of  a  host  of  activities,  benefits,  and 
rights,  it  is  strange  that  no  consideration 
has  been  given  to  protecting  one  of  the 
most  important  rights  and  privileges  in 
our  society — the  right  and  privilege  of  a 
man  to  own  and  operate  his  own 
business. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  a  constitutionally 
protected  right  of  an  individual  to  oper- 
ate any  kind  of  business  he  sees  fit  in 
any  circumstances.  However,  if  a  man  is 
granted  a  license  to  operate  a  business 
by  his  city  or  State,  he  has  the  right  to 
operate  that  business  free  from  violence, 
intimidation,  coercion,  or  danger  to  his 
Ufe. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  wave 
of  riots  and  civil  disorders,  with  their 
attendant  incidents  of  looting,  burning, 
and  murder,  have  made  it  impossible  for 
many  businesses  to  operate  at  all. 

Figures  released  on  November  1  by  the 
Senate  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  In- 
vestigations provide  a  shocking  testi- 
monial to  the  toll  of  riots  in  American 
cities. 

Over  the  past  3  years.  101  major  riots 
have  cost  our  country  almost  three  quar- 
ters of  a  billion  dollars.  Estimates  of  the 
cost  include  $210.6  million  in  property 
damage.  $504.2  million  in  other  economic 
losses. 

A  major  part  of  the  property  damage 
was  suffered  by  businessmen.  As  pointed 
out  by  a  Dun  &  Bradstreet  survey,  the 
impact  of  riot  damages  falls  principally 
on  the  small  businessman. 

As  I  have  said  many  times  before,  the 
Senate  is  under  no  compulsion  to  ac- 
quiesce to  the  demands  of  a  mob. 

It  would  be  far  more  appropriate  that 
the  Senate  concern  itself  with  protecting 
small  businessmen  and  other  victims  of 
riots  and  mob  violence. 

It  would  be  far  more  appropriate  that 
the  Senate  concern  itself  with  the  pro- 
tection of  American  people  and  the  res- 
toration of  law  and  order. 

I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  elaborate 
on  the  importance  of  private  businesses 
to  the  continued  growth  and  prosperity 
of  our  Nation.  Everyone  is  aware  that  the 
ingenuity  and  resourcefulness  of  the 
American  businessmen  have  made  it  pos- 
sible for  this  country  to  enjoy  the  high- 
est standard  of  living  any  nation  has  ever 
known. 

However.  I  cannot  understand  how  we 
could  propose  to  go  so  far  to  protect  so 
many  farflung  private,  personal  activi- 
ties and.  yet.  fail  to  provide  protection  for 
one  of  this  Nation '.s  most  essential  activi- 
ties— the  operation  of  a  private  business. 


Are  we  to  protect  the  right  of  a  person  to 
apply  for  and  enjoy  employment,  but  not 
protect  the  right  of  this  person's  em- 
ployer to  operate  his  business? 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  the  grow- 
ing incidence  of  riots  and  civil  disorders, 
especially  in  our  largest  cities,  makes  it 
Imperative  that  the  Congress  enact  leg- 
islation to  protect  our  private  business- 
men. Protection  is  especially  needed  for 
the  small  businessman,  because  he  is 
hardest  hit  in  the  case  of  a  riot.  Further- 
more, he  is  the  one  least  able  to  absorb 
the  loss. 

It  is  widely  tissumed  that  all  business- 
men have  insurance  that  covers  their 
losses.  Unfortunately,  such  is  not  the 
case. 

Hearings  held  in  April  before  the  Sen- 
ate Select  Committee  on  Small  Business 
indicate  that  it  is  growing  increasingly 
difficult  for  a  merchant  in  a  high-crime 
area  to  obtain  theft  insurance. 

If  such  insurance  is  available  to  a  small 
retailer,  the  rates  are  usually  exorbitant. 
Figures  maintained  by  the  National  Bu- 
reau of  Casualty  Underwriters  show  that 
in  the  2-year  period  between  1964  and 
1966.  premium  rates  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  burglary  and  robbery  in- 
surance have  risen  an  average  of  61.5 
percent. 

The  rate  for  small  retailers  policies  has 
increased  87.6  percent. 

After  a  riot  occurs,  it  may  become  im- 
possible for  merchants  to  get  insurance 
coverage  at  any  rate. 

After  the  Watts  riot,  which  resulted 
in  the  payment  of  somewhat  more  than 
$40  million  in  insurance  claims,  compa- 
nies in  that  area  declined  to  write  poli- 
cies covering  not  only  theft,  but  vandal- 
ism and  malicious  mischief.  Reportedly, 
crime  insurance  policies  were  available, 
but  the  rates  were  raised  from  300  to 
500  percent.  As  a  result,  only  eight  busi- 
nesses reopened  in  Watts  out  of  the  4f 
which  were  destroyed. 

Insurance  losses  in  Detroit  were  esti- 
mated at  $85  million.  A  survey  of  the 
General  Adjustment  Bureau,  which  rep- 
resents 300  firms  in  the  riot  area, 
showed  that  538  business  fiiins  were  de- 
stroyed, and  549  others  were  seriously 
damaged. 

A  Dun  &  Bradstreet  survey  of  over  300 
businesses  in  the  aftermath  of  the  riot  in 
Newark,  N.J..  shows  that  the  riot  dam- 
ages fell  principally  on  the  small  busi- 
nessman. 

Mr.  President.  I  fear  that  the  ability 
of  the  small  businessman  to  survive  in 
many  of  our  cities  is  being  seriously 
threatened  by  mob  violence,  pillaging, 
burning,  and  looting. 

The  small  retailer  has  a  hard  enough 
time  trying  to  compete  while  suffering 
from  all  of  the  conventional  types  of 
crime — robbery,  burglary,  and  shoplift- 
ing. All  too  often,  the  uncontrolled  vio- 
lence of  a  full-scale  riot  drives  him  out 
of  business — in  many  cases  causing  the 
loss  of  the  work  and  savings  of  a  life- 
time. 

Therefore.  I  propose  an  amendment 
to  extend  the  protection  of  the  Dirksen 
amendment  to  owners  and  operators  of 
business  enterprises,  large  and  small. 

My  amendment  would  make  those  who 
u?e  riots  and  civil  disorders  to  burn,  loot, 
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and  pillage  stores  and  warehouses,  and 
to  intimidate  store  owners,  subject  to 
the  same  penalties  that  tills  bill  would 
apply  to  a  person  who  interferes  with  a 
member  of  a  minority  in  the  exercise  of 
his  right  to  apply  for  employment,  to 
attend  a  public  school,  or  to  enjoy  pub- 
lic accommodations. 

The  hoodlum  who  injures  a  store 
owner  during  the  course  of  a  riot  will  be 
subject  to  the  same  penalties  that  apply 
to  a  hoodlum  who  injures  a  member  of 
a  minority  ti-j-ing  to  oijoy  the  benefit  of 
a  public  swimming  pool. 

The  hoodlum  who  murders  a  store 
owner  during  a  riot  or  civil  disorder  will 
be  subject  to  the  same  punishment  as  a 
hoodlum  who  murders  someone  who  is 
advising  minorities  on  how  to  assert  their 
civil  rights. 

The  hoodlum  who  throws  a  molotov 
cocktail  through  a  window  of  a  store  dur- 
ing the  course  of  a  riot  will  be  subject 
to  the  same  penalties  as  the  hoodlum  who 
burns  down  the  house  of  a  civil  rights 
worker. 

Personally,  I  feel  that  it  is  just  as  im- 
portant to  protect  the  right  of  a  man  to 
operate  his  business  as  it  is  to  protect 
the  right  of  someone  to  go  to  a  movie. 

I  feel  that  it  is  just  as  important  to 
assure  protection  for  the  businessman 
against  being  bombed  out  as  it  is  to  guar- 
antee someone's  right  to  have  a  soda  at 
the  corner  drugstore. 

I  feel  it  is  just  as  important  to  provide 
adequate  punishment  for  someone  who 
throws  a  molotov  cocktail  through  a  store 
window  as  it  is  to  punish  someone  inter- 
fering with  the  right  of  someone  else 
to  see  a  football  game. 

I  feel  that  it  is  just  as  important  to 
help  a  businessman  keep  from  being 
stolen  blind  as  it  is  to  assist  a  person  in 
his  right  to  stay  in  a  motel. 

The  basis  for  my  amendment  is  the 
commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution.  It 
is  apparent  that,  by  current  court  inter- 
pretations of  the  commerce  clause.  Con- 
gress can  regulate  the  smallest  of  busi- 
nesses, even  the  corner  grocery  store  or 
the  local  restaurant. 

I  do  not  approve  of  this  extremely 
broad  interpretation  of  Congress'  power, 
but  if  Congress  is  going  to  legislate  a 
host  of  regulations  and  controls  for  busi- 
nesses, I  feel  that  it  should  also  provide 
some  protection  for  businessmen.  My 
amendment  will  provide  this  much- 
needed  protection. 

It  seems  ironic  that  Congress  should 
be  more  concerned  v/ith  legislating 
against  a  few  Southern  States  than  with 
legislating  against  mob  violence  in  the 
major  Northern  cities,  which  has  made  it 
impossible  in  many  cases  for  small  busi- 
nessmen to  operate. 

It  seems  ironic  that  Congres.'s  should 
be  more  concerned  with  protecting  so- 
called  civil  rights  militants  such  as  Rap 
Brown  and  Stokely  Carmichael  than 
vcith  protecting  a  small  grocery  store 
operator  who  has  for  20  years  worked  7 
days  a  week  to  build  up  a  capital  invest- 
ment that  will  give  security  to  himself 
and  his  family. 

Mr.  President,  the  burned-out  drug- 
stores, the  smsished-out  windows  of  the 
local  laundry,  and  the  looted  and  empty 
shelves  of  the  comer  grocery  stores,  the 
wanton  thievery  from  supermarkets,  ap- 


pliance and  furniture  stores,  in  a  hun- 
dred cities,  give  tragic  testimony  of  the 
need  for  some  legislation  to  protect  our 
Nation's  businessmen. 

While  the  amendment  I  have  offered 
will  not  solve  the  problem  of  mob  vio- 
lence, it  will  provide  some  much  needed 
protection  for  the  businessman  who  is  a 
victim  of  this  violence. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  should  like  to  read  the 
first  nine  sentences  of  an  editorial  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  this  date.  The  edito- 
rial is  entitled  "Shooting  Shopkeepers": 

It  Is  perfectly  obvious  that  something  needs 
to  be  done  to  put  a  limit  on  the  number  of 
shopkeepers  "sportsmen"  can  bag  In  a  single 
weekend.  The  species  will  soon  be  as  extinct 
as  the  whooping  crane  If  reasonable  meas- 
ures are  not  taken  to  protect  It.  There  are 
closed  seasons  for  deer,  ducks  and  other 
forms  of  wildlife.  And.  Indeed,  strict  ceilings 
are  placed  on  the  number  any  hunter  can 
kill  at  any  one  time. 

This  seems  to  be  in  support  of  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment,  though  I  am  not  sure 
the  editor  will  so  conclude. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  bringing  that  point 
out,  and  I  believe  it  is  indeed  appropriate 
at  this  time. 

We  have  had  more  than  8,000  cases  of 
arson  in  this  country  in  the  last  3  years 
because  of  these  riots. 

Every  Senator  has  seen,  on  his  tele- 
vision screen,  mobs  looting  liquor  stores, 
jrrocery  stores,  and  other  stores.  Color 
television  sets  particularly  were  an  ob- 
ject of  their  looting.  Sometimes  we  would 
see  Cadillacs  involved  in  the  looting. 

If  we  are  going  to  pa.ss  a  civil  rights 
bill,  let  us  get  to  the  heart  of  things.  Let 
us  protect  the  bu.sinessmen  who  are  giv- 
ing employment  in  the  ghettos  to  peo- 
ple— most  of  them  members  of  minority 
races,  a  high  percentage  of  them  Ne- 
groes— who  have  had  their  homes  and 
stores  burned  out  from  under  them. 

I  believe  that  the  Senate  would  be 
most  derelict  in  its  duty  if  it  did  not  in- 
corporate this  amendment  in  the  bill.  It 
would  give  some  security  and  protection 
to  the  small  businessmen  of  America 
where  these  riots  have  prevailed. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
owners  of  these  small  .shoes  and  of  other 
merchandising  businesses  constitute  a 
veiy  real  minority? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Indeed,  they  do. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  And  a  smaller  minor- 
ity than  the  racial  minority  about  which 
we  frequently  hear,  and  even  a  smaller 
minority  than  some  other  racial  minor- 
ities in  our  country? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator. 

As  I  pointed  out,  a  high  percentage  of 
the  businessmen  wiio  need  protection  are 
of  the  Negro  race.  When  these  riots  occur 
in  the  ghettos,  sometimes  a  large  per- 
centage of  them  are  Negroes,  and  they 
are  the  ones  harde-st  hit. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 


has  called  attention  to  this  forgotten 
minority,  which  he  brings  into  the  debate 
at  this  time.  I  shall  support  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
that  those  of  us  concerned  with  extend- 
ing unduly  the  power  of  the  Federal 
police  arm  should  reject  the  amendment 
suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 
It  is  inappropriate,  quite  aside  from  the 
prudence  of  putting  Federal  policemen 
into  the  situation.  We  have  no  record  of 
any  lack  of  concern,  no  inhibition,  no 
restraint,  no  fear  on  the  part  of  the  local 
law  enforcement  agencies  to  protect  the 
businesses  in  this  country. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  sure  the  Sena- 
tor will  agree  that  Detroit  was  hard  hit, 
and  that  the  local  police  authorities  could 
not  control  the  situation  there.  Is  that 
not  true? 

Mr.  HART.  I  do  agree. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Would  not  the  Sen- 
ator want  to  protect  the  small  merchants 
who  had  such  tremendous  damage  in- 
flicted upon  them  in  Detroit  last  year? 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  rights 
which  we  seek  to  protect  from  intimida- 
tion in  the- enumerated  items  in  the  com- 
mittee bill  are  rights  in  many  cases  not 
available  in  certain  situations  because  of 
reluctance  stemming  from  history  and 
geography.  But  I  insist  that  there  is  no 
showing  of  lack  of  will  on  the  part  of  a 
prosecutor  to  proceed  in  the  case  of  vio- 
lence done  a  businessman  in  connection 
with  a  riot. 

For  this  reason.  I  suggest  that  it  would 
be  undesirable — indeed,  unnecessary — 
that  we  extend  the  reach  of  the  Federal 
power  to  a  situation  such  as  described  by 
the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  my  time? 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Does  not  the  able 
Senator  believe  that  the  right  of  a  busi- 
ne.'^sman  to  survive  in  Detroit  or  any 
other  city  in  America,  without  being 
looted  and  his  store  burned  down  and 
himself  maimed  and  sometimes  killed,  is 
just  as  important  as  right  as  going  to  a 
theater  in  Detroit  or  in  Georgia? 

Mr.  HART.  I  do,  indeed. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  V\^hy  not  give  it  the 
.same  protection? 

Mr.  HART.  I  believe,  indeed,  that  the 
shooting  of  tlie  storekeeper  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  described,  in  quot- 
ing the  recent  editorial,  is  something  of 
which  we  should  be  critical,  and  we 
shouM  insure  that  adequate  enforcement 
is  available  to  forestall  it.  But  do  we 
want  to  suggest  that  in  every  ca.se  of 
■violence  in  this  country  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment shall  resDond? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  ap- 
parently has  not  read  my  amendment. 
He  will  note  that  on  page  1,  line  3,  it 
reads  "during  or  incident  to  a  riot  or 
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civil  disorder."  It  is  not  related  to  every 
Incident  of  violence.  It  is  related  only 
to  riots  and  civil  disorders. 

Mr.  HART.  £>oes  the  Senator  believe 
that  we  should  distinguish  between  a 
murder  incident  to  a  riot  and  a  murder 
such  as  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  dis- 
cussed? 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  I  do,  because  these 
riots  have  proved  to  be  a  serious  prob- 
lem with  which  we  are  unable  to  cope. 
The  Senator  saw  the  Senate  take  ac- 
tion with  only  13  dissenting  votes,  to 
mcke  it  a  crime  for  people  to  go  from 
State  to  State  Incitlno;  riots.  But  we  have 
left  a  gap  open.  We  have  not  done  any- 
thing to  protect  the  small  businessmen 
from  these  riots  once  they  have  started. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  are  going  to  In- 
voke Federal  power,  let  us  go  all  the  way 
in  protecting  businessmen. 

Mr.  HART.  My  only  caution  Is  that 
we  not  invoke  the  Federal  power  unless 
there  is  a  showing  of  need  In  the  form 
of  reluctance  on  the  part  of  local  au- 
thorities to  {)rotect  them. 

I  Insist  the  reach  that  would  be  the 
result  of  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  would  be  one  that 
would  compel  us  to  act  with  Federal  re- 
.sponslbillty  for  a  whole  broadside  of 
matters. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  It  was  necessary  for 
the  President  to  send  the  Army  Into 
Detroit  to  invoke  Federal  power.  I  am 
not  trying  to  send  the  Army  In.  I  am 
only  trying  to  Invoke  Federal  law  to 
protect  operators  of  private  businesses. 

Mr.  HART.  My  position,  and  I  hope 
we  will  be  sustained  by  the  Senate,  Is 
that  property  destruction  incident  to  a 
riot,  which  Is  the  concern  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  can  be  safeguarded, 
indeed.  If  the  riot  reaches  the  point  of 
Detroit,  by  the  intrusion  of  armed  forces. 
However,  to  suggest  that  we  should  in- 
clude In  this  bill  a  provision  Intended  to 
identify  areas  where,  because  of  at- 
titudes, rights  have  not  always  been  pro- 
tected, I  think  Is  tmdertaklng  a  step  so 
far.  In  terms  of  intruding  troops  on  the 
local  scene,  that  aU  of  us  would  regret 
It. 

For  that  reason  I  hope  the  amendment 
is  rejected. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

The  sum  and  substance  of  the  Sen- 
ator's argument  was  that  some  rights 
should  be  protected,  relating  to  attitudes, 
and  some  other  rights  should  not  be 
protected. 

The  greatest  problem  facing  America 
today  Is  the  destruction  of  private  prop- 
erty by  people  Involved  in  pillaging  and 
looting.  We  have  had  130  cities  where 
such  Instances  have  occurred  and  now 
it  is  time  for  Congress  to  act.  If  Con- 
gress is  going  to  take  action  In  one  area 
of  civil  rights  It  should  try  to  protect 
the  people  who  are  being  burned  out  of 
their  homes  and  businesses. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator explain  to  me  In  summary  fashion 


what  his  amendment  would  do  that 
would  not  be  done  in  the  absence  of  his 
amendment? 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  It  would  give  protec- 
tion to  people  engaged  in  small  businesses 
In  Incidents  of  riots  or  civil  disorders. 
It  would  give  exactly  the  same  protec- 
tion afforded  in  the  so-called  Dirksen 
substitute  when  a  person  is  enjoying 
programs,  services,  facilities,  privileges, 
advantages,  and  accommodations.  In 
other  words.  It  would  give  a  man  protec- 
tion from  having  his  store  bunied  down, 
pillaged,  or  looted:  it  would  give  him  the 
same  protection  as  is  given  to  a  citizen 
who  wanted  to  go  to  a  theater  or  a  swim- 
ming pool. 

It  would  give  the  same  protection  as 
is  given  to  a  citizen  who  wanted  a  drink 
in  a  bar.  It  would  give  no  more  and  no 
less,  but  the  same  protection. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  As  I  under- 
stand the  matter,  there  are  penalties 
provided  for  someone  who  Interferes  with 
a  man's  civil  rights  to  go  to  a  theater. 

Mr.  TALMADOa  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  And  the  Sen- 
ator is  saying  that  the  same  rights  that 
are  protected  on  behalf  of  a  man  who 
wants  to  go  to  a  theater  should  also  be 
protected  for  the  businessman  whose 
store  is  burned  down,  or  pillaged,  or 
looted  In  the  course  of  a  riot. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong  In  the  chair) .  The  time  of  the 
Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  may  proceed 
for  1  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  it  not  a 
great  deprivation  of  the  right  to  earn  a 
living  when  a  man's  store  Is  burned  down 
and  his  property  destroyed? 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  I  could  not  agree 
more  with  the  Senator.  I  think  that  right 
is  more  important  to  him.  and  to  the 
feeding  and  clothing  of  his  family,  than 
the  right  of  someone  to  go  swimming  in 
a  swimming  pool  or  to  go  to  a  theater. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  understand 
that  between  the  two  rights,  the  Senator 
contends  that  the  right  for  a  man  to 
have  his  little  business  and  operate  that 
business  without  being  burned  down, 
looted,  or  destroyed,  is  every  bit  as  im- 
portant to  a  man  as  to  peaceably  enjoy 
the  friendship  of  a  barroom. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Or  the  right  to  use 
the  streets. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Or  to  go 
s>A'lmming.  or  to  enjoy  the  theater,  or  to 
go  to  a  lunch  counter,  or  anything  of  the 
sort. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  No  more  and  no  less. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  right  to  conduct  your  busi- 
ness without  it  being  destroyed  Is  much 
more  Important  than  to  enjoy  a  theater 
or  to  eat  at  a  hot  dog  stand. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  I  a?ree.  It  is  not  only 
more  important  but  the  problem  Is  great- 
er. I  do  not  know  anyone  being  denied 
the  right  to  go  to  a  barroom,  or  a 
theater,  or  swimming.  But  I  do  know  of 
thousands  of  Instances  where  stores  are 


being  pillaged,  looted,  and  burned  to  the 
groimd. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  agree  It  is  a 
much  greater  problem. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  briefly  I 
want  to  insist  again  that  there  Is  no 
showing  of  anything  other  than  diligent 
prosecution  In  the  case  of  violence  done 
to  businesses,  whether  In  riots  or  out  of 
riots.  This  proposal  would  create  a  new 
area  of  jurisdiction  without  a  showing  of 
a  lack  of  prosecution. 

There  Is  no  showing  that  In  the  case 
of  Detroit  or  anywhere  else  there  was  an 
unwillingness  to  enforce  the  local  law 
that  would  make  this  necessary. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  briefly  on  my  time? 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  represents  a  great  State  and 
a  great  city  in  that  State,  which  had  a 
horrible  riot  last  year. 

I  would  ask  the  Senator.  Is  It  not  true 
that  there  was  no  Federal  statute  which 
made  the  great  number  of  the  crimes  or 
acts  of  violence  committed  in  the  course 
of  that  riot  a  Federal  violation?  In  other 
words,  as  far  as  I  know,  arson  of  a  pri- 
vate home  is  not  a  Federal  offense, 
throwing  a  molotov  cocktail  into  a  man's 
place  of  business  Is  not  a  Federal  offense 
today,  and  even  sniping  Is  not  a  Federal 
offense,  unless  one  is  shooting  at  the 
President  himself. 

Would  it  not  be  appropriate  that  the 
arm  of  the  Federal  Government  help  in 
this  situation?  As  I  understand  It,  the 
arrest  records  indicate  substantial  num- 
bers of  these  people  engaged  in  sniping, 
burning,  pillaging,  and  looting  had  prior 
criminal  records.  Would  it  not  be  well  to 
have  the  long  arm  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Involved  In  order  to  deter  these 
people  who  rioted  and  looted  In  the  De- 
troit riot? 

Mr.  HART.  My  answer  Is  "No."  There  Is 
no  showing  of  a  need  for  this  kind  of 
Federal  action. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  further  on  my 
time? 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  How  many  of 
those  rioters  in  Detroit  have  been  con- 
victed of  violating  the  Federal  law? 

Mr.  HART.  I  have  no  idea. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Or  the  State 
law? 

Mr.  HART.  As  a  consequence  of  the 
Detroit  riot? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  As  a  conse- 
quence of  the  Detroit  riot. 

Mr.  HART.  I  am  hesitant  to  give  the 
report  on  the  nimiber  of  convictions  ob- 
tained and  the  Indictments  still  out- 
standing. They  go  Into  the  hundreds. 
There  are  literally  hundreds. 

Incidentally.  I  wish  to  add,  as  we  all 
know,  this  was  an  integrated  riot. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  In  the  last 
analysis  would  not  the  adequacies  of  the 
law  be  Indicated  by  how  many  people 
were  convicted  after  they  committed 
these  tens  of  thousands  of  crimes? 

Would  not  the  test  be  how  many  you 
have  had  convicted?  And  even  more  im- 
portantly, what  real  deterrent  exists  to 
the  rioters  and  looters,  to  the  vicious 
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snipers  and  killers?  Local  law  enforce- 
ment is  hard  pressed  today  to  maintain 
law.  order,  and  respect  under  ordinary 
conditions.  Widespread  rioting  makes 
it  impossible  with  evidence  for  convic- 
tions and  just  pimlshment  being  lost  in 
the  melee.  Further,  can  the  Senator  tell 
me  any  Federal  law  at  the  present  time 
that  would  help  all  of  those  people  who 
liad  their  businesses  looted  and  burned? 

Mr.  HART.  As  far  as  I  know,  there  has 
been  no  criticism  and  no  claim  that  local 
law  has  any  grave  omission.  There  Is  no 
question  that  many  of  the  acts  which  the 
Senator  Is  discussing  are  not  covered, 
but  I  doubt  there  is  any  State  law  which 
State  authorities  refused  to  enforce. 

In  the  absence  of  that  record,  why  in 
Heaven's  name  do  you  want  to  put  Fed- 
eral policemen  on  the  streets? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  has 
there  been  any  showing  of  absence  in  the 
State  of  Michigan  of  State  law  covering 
such  things  as  Integration  of  schools? 
Such  things  as  FE2PC  matters  under 
which  employment  of  individuals,  re- 
gardless of  race,  is  protected,  and  other 
things  now  protected  by  Federal  law.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  laws  in  the  State  of 
Michigan  go  even  further  than  Federal 
laws  in  those  various  fields,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  HART.  I  can  anticipate  the  Sena- 
tor's next  question  when  I  answer  yes. 
Our  State  laws  do  go  beyond.  Nonethe- 
less, we  support  the  bill. 

Mr,  HOLLAND.  Yet  the  Senator  pro- 
poses to  put  this  In  the  bill  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  State  law  in 
Michigan  goes  much  further  than  Fed- 
eral law,  and  that  the  enforcement  of 
many  of  those  laws  is  going  on  very 
actively.  Yet  the  Senator  urges  against 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
State  law  exists  and  that  the  State  law 
will  be  enforced.  How  does  the  Senator 
reconcile  those  two  positions? 

Mr.  HART.  I  am  answering  on  the 
Senator's  time? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Yes. 

Mr.  HART.  Again,  as  I  indicated  in 
my  first  comment,  this  would  be  the 
only  provision  in  the  title  we  are  discuss- 
ing— that  is.  title  I — ^whlch  would  pre- 
scribe acts  not  motivated  by  a  desire  to 
intimidate  individuals  in  the  exercise  of 
a  specific  Federal  right. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  is  not  like  unto 
the  philosophy  he  uses  in  his  bill. 

Mr.  HART.  My  comment  earlier  about 
the  fact  that  it  was  Integrated  was  to 
make  clear  that  whoever  the  violator  was, 
there  was  no  reluctance  on  the  part  of 
local  authority  to  proceed.  That  wac  the 
point  I  was  making.  I  say  that  the  exist- 
ence intact  of  a  business  premise  would, 
for  the  first  time,  be  made  a  specific 
Federal  right  with  the  specific  Federal 
policeman  outside,  and  the  specific  Fed- 
eral lawsuit  would  be  filed  showing  that 
there  was  failure  on  the  part  of  local  law 
enforcement  to  do  that. 

Why  establish  this  specific  Federal 
right  in  a  bill  where  \/e  are  aiming  at 
preventing  intlmidPtlon  of  an  existing, 
specific  Federal  right  such  as  voting.  I 
hope  that  we  do  not  do  that. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
conclude  on  this  point:  It  seems  to  me 
that  when  the  Federal  Government  goes 


into  that  field,  already  in  cormectlon  with 
such  matters  as  wage  control,  health 
control,  pollution  control,  and  niunerous 
other  matters  where  Federal  law  does 
apply  to  Institutions  of  that  kind,  we 
should  not  balk  at  provisions  which  seek 
to  protect  against  riots,  riots  engendered 
by  racial  expressions,  to  protect  an  owner 
of  small  property  who  otherwise  would 
be  without  remedy. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  says  that  there  is 
no  evidence  of  any  necessity  to  have  a 
law  that  would  touch  criminals  in  the 
places  where  crimes  and  rioting  were 
committed  last  year. 

I  CEdled  attention  during  the  first  part 
of  this  debate  that  diu-ing  one  recent 
year,  in  New  York  State,  according  to 
FBI  reports,  180  persons  were  murdered 
there  without  a  single  one  of  the  per- 
petrators of  those  murders  being  brought 
to  justice. 

To  my  mind,  that  indicates  something 
deficient  in  law  enforcement  in  New 
York  State. 

Furthermore,  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  whether  he  has 
ever  heard  of  a  case  anywhere  where 
anyone  used  force  or  threat  of  force  to 
keep  a  man  from  serving  on  a  State  jury? 
I  have  spent  a  large  part  of  my  life  in 
courthouses  and  I  never  heard  of  such 
a  case.  But  here  we  are  asked  to  defeat 
the  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Georgia  on  the  grounds 
it  is  not  necessary,  notwithstanding  the 
thousands  of  losses  suffered  by  small 
businessmen  in  the  rioting  of  last  sum- 
mer. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  not  exclude 
that  amendment  from  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
No.  558  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Talmadge]. 

On  this  question  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (after  having  voted 
in  the  negative).  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse].  If  he 
were  present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
"nay."  If  I  were  permitted  to  vote.  I 
would  vote  "yea."  Therefore  I  withdraw 
my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  (after 
having  voted  in  the  aflarmatlve).  Mr. 
President,  on  this  vote  I  have  a  live  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  Cormectlcut  [Mr. 
RiBicoFF].  If  he  were  present  and  vot- 
ing, he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  per- 
mitted to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  There- 
fore I  withdraw  my  vote. 

I  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  GRtrENiNG],  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pas- 
tore],  and  the  Senator  from  Coimecticut 
[Mr.  Ribicoff]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pastore]  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  armounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton]  is 
necessarily  absent. 


The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sen] is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
because  of  death  In  his  family. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  48, 
nays  42,  as  follows: 

I  No.  26  Leg.] 
YEAS— 48 


Aiken 

FulttfiBllt 

Montoya 

Allolt 

Gore 

Mundt 

Bennett 

Hansen 

Murphy 

Bible 

Hickenlooper 

Prouty 

Boggs 

Hill 

Randolph 

Brewster 

HoUund 

Russell 

Byrd.  Va. 

Holllngs 

Smathers 

Can  roil 

Hru.ska 

Sparkman 

Ci'tton 

Jo-dan,  N.'.". 

Spcng 

Curtis 

Jordan,  Idalio 

Stennls 

Dodd 

Lausche 

Talmadge 

Domlrlck 

Long.  La. 

Thurmoi.d 

Eastland 

McClellan 

Tower 

Eileiider 

Mclntyre 

Wiil.ams,  Del. 

Ervln 

Miller 

Yarborough 

Fannin 

;,Ior.roney 
NAYS— 42 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Anderson 

Hart 

MondsJe 

Baker 

Hartke 

Moss 

Hartlett 

Hatfield 

Muskle 

Bayh 

Inouye 

Nel.-on 

Brooke 

J.icksou 

Pearson 

Burdlck 

Javlts 

Pell 

Carlson 

Kennedy.  Mass 

.  Percy 

Case 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

rroxmlre 

Churcli 

Kuchel 

Scott 

Clark 

Long,  Mo. 

Smith 

Cooper 

Mafrnuson 

Symington 

Fong 

McGee 

Tydlngs 

Grimii 

McGovern 

Williams,  N.J. 

Harris 

Metcalf 

Young,  Ohio 

PRESENT  AND  GIVING  LIVE  PAIRS,  AS 

PREVIOtTSLY  RECORDED— 2 

Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  for. 

Mr.  Mansfield,  for. 

.    NOT  VOTING— 8 

Dirksen 

McCarthy 

Pastore 

Oruenlng 

Morse 

Rlblcofr 

Hayden 

Morton 

So  Mr.  Talmadge's  amendment  <No. 
558)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  armounced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
889)  to  designate  the  San  Rafael  Wilder- 
ness, Los  Padres  National  Forest,  in  the 
State  of  California. 


INTERFERENCE  WITH  CIVIL 
RIGHTS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  2516)  to  prescribe  pen- 
alties for  certain  acts  of  violence  or 
intimidation,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendments. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  566,  as  modified  as 
to  page  and  line  numbers  only,  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment,  as  modified,  will  be  stated. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  to  have  all  of  the 
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amendment  read  so  that  Senators  may 
understand  It. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  In  order.  The  attach^  will 
retire  to  the  rear  of  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber. If  they  have  authority  to  be  here. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  The  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  I  Mr.  Ervin]  pro- 
poses an  amendment,  as  follows: 

On  piLg9  5,  after  line  24.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

••(d)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  acts  or  omissions  on  the  part 
of  law  enforcement  offlcers.  members  of  the 
National  Guard,  as  defined  In  section  101 
(9)  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  members 
of  the  organized  mlUtla  of  any  State  or  the 
tMstrlct  of  Columbia,  not  covered  by  such 
section  101(9).  or  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States,  who  are  engaged 
In  suppressing  a  riot  or  civil  disturbance  or 
restoring  law  and  order  during  a  riot  or 
clvU  disturbance." 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  use. 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems  con- 
fronting this  station  today  Is  the  prob- 
lem of  crime;  and  one  of  the  worst 
aspects  of  the  problem  of  crime  In  this 
country  is  and  has  been  that  of  rlotinsr 
and  clvU  disturbances.  It  Is  very  difficult 
today  to  recruit  police  offlcers.  because 
they  are  constantly  charged,  every  time 
they  attempt  to  enforce  the  law,  with 
police  brutality. 

Last  summer  former  President  Elsen- 
hower had  published  In  the  Reader's 
Digest  an  article  dealing  with  this  sub- 
ject, which  showed  how  flimsy  Is  the 
foundation  upon  which  the  charge  of 
police  brutality  ordinarily  rests.  He 
showed  that  of  more  than  1.700  charges 
of  police  brutality  investigated  In  1 
year  by  the  FBI,  It  was  found  there  was 
sufficient  basfs  to  justify  prosecution  in 
only  13  cases,  and  that  in  only  five  of 
those  cases  were  there  convictions. 

We  see  some  very  curious  things  in  this 
country  today.  I  read  In  this  morning's 
press  a  statement  attributed  to  Rap 
Brown's  attorney  concerning  a  finding 
reputed  to  have  been  made  by  the  Kerner 
Commission.  According  to  the  statement, 
this  attorney  .said  that  the  Kerner  Com- 
mission had  found  that  the  riot  over  in 
Cambridge.  Md..  where  a  school  building 
was  burned,  was  caused  by  the  pol'ce 
offlcers  instead  of  the  rioters — by  the 
"overreaction"  of  the  police. 

Mr.  President.  I  sat  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  heard 
the  testimony  bearing  upon  the  rict  In 
Cambridge.  Md..  and  heard  the  recorded 
voice  of  Rap  Brown  and  the  testimony 
concerning  what  he  said.  This  recording 
of  the  voice  of  Rap  Brown  and  testimony 
showed  that  Rap  Brown  told  those 
rioters  to  "Bum.  baby,  burn."  and  that 
they  immediately  went  out  and  burned 
down  the  school  building. 

We  need  something  to  protect  police 
offlcers.  something  to  protect  National 
Guardsmen,  something  to  protect  Reg- 
ular Army  personnel,  against  prosecu- 
tions under  the  provisions  of  title  I  of 
this  bill  when  they  are  called  on  to  sud- 
press  riots  or  civil  disturbances. 

The  Attorney  General  said  no  law  en- 
forcement officer.  National  Guardsman, 
or  members  of  the  Regular  Army  could 
be  prosecuted  under  this  bill. 


I  said  to  him.  "All  right.  Mr.  Attorney 
General,  if  you  mean  that.  I  assume  the 
administration  will  accept  this  amend- 
ment I  have." 

But  he  would  not  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

In  many  cases  of  rioting,  the  external 
elements  of  the  offense  denounced  by 
Title  I  of  this  bill  are  present.  For  ex- 
ample, there  were  white  offlcers  In  De- 
troit who  shot  some  nonwhltes  in  a 
motel.  Other  nonwhltes  who  were  pres- 
ent claimed  that  they  were  shot  un- 
justifiably, because  they  were  merely 
exercising  their  right  to  ervloy  the  motel. 
While  the  offlcers  claimed  It  was  neces- 
sary for  them  to  use  the  force  Involved 
to  suppress  rioting,  there  was  difference 
of  race  between  the  offlcers  Involved  and 
the  victims  of  the  alleged  offense,  and 
thus  an  external  case  of  the  essential 
elements  of  the  crime  denounced  by  the 
first  section  of  the  bill  existed. 

Furthermore,  this  first  section  of  the 
bill  makes  it  a  crime  for  any  person  to 
use  force  or  a  threat  of  force  against  an- 
other t>ecause  he  is  enjoying  the  benefits 
of  any  facility  administered  by  any  State 
or  subdivision  thereof.  All  of  these  riots 
have  occurred  upon  the  streets.  Accord- 
ing to  the  dictionary  definition,  a  facility 
is  any  means  which  makes  it  more  con- 
venient to  perform  an  activity.  Hence, 
a  street  Is  a  facility  for  It  makes  It  more 
convenient  to  travel.  The  people  involved 
in  the  rioting  usually  asserted  that  they 
were  merely  exercising  their  right  to  use 
the  public  streets  and  their  right  to  make 
protests  for  redress  of  grievances.  They 
also  claimed  that  the  law  enforcement 
offlcers  were  usually  men  of  another  race 
and  forcibly  interfered  with  them  be- 
cause they  were  racially  motivated.  For 
this  reason,  a  supposed  basis  for  the 
prosecution  of  police  offlcers.  National 
Guardsmen,  and  Regular  Army  person- 
nel called  in  to  suppress  riots  and  civil 
disturbances  existed. 

I  believe  we  ought  to  agree  to  this 
amendment,  and  say  that  this  bill  does 
not  apply  to  them,  so  that  an  offlcer  who 
undertakes  to  enforce  the  law  and  sup- 
press a  riot  or  civil  disturbance  will  not 
be  in  danger  of  prosecution  if  he  exer- 
cises the  force  that  he  deems  necessary 
to  overcome  other  force,  and  by  provid- 
ing that  such  officers  cannot  be  prose- 
cuted under  this  bill  encourage  rather 
than  discourage  law  enforcement  in  this 
country. 

I  ask  the  Senate  to  agree  to  my  amend- 
ment, and  I  call  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield  for  a 
question  on  my  time? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Am  I  correct  In  my 
understanding  that  this  amendment  by 
n,-)  means  makes  ♦he  officials  named  here 
immune  from  prosecution  under  all  laws, 
but  simply  makes  them  immune,  from 
prosecution  under  this  particular  law? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  an  amendment  <No.  577)  similar 
to  this  one,  that  I  had  Intended  to  offer. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  has  taken  up  his 
amendment  first.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent to  withdraw  mine,  and  join  him  as 
a  cosponsor  of  his. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  have  a  few  words 
to  say  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  legislation 
is  Important.  In  recent  years,  our  law 
enforcement  personnel  have  been  in- 
creasingly called  upon  to  suppress  riots 
and  civil  disorders.  The  physical  danger 
they  must  face  is  severe.  Let  us  not  com- 
pound their  danger  by  creating  the  pos- 
sibility of  Federal  prosecution. 

With  regard  to  the  inclusion  of  the 
National  Guard,  members  of  organized 
militia,  and  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  In  this  amendment,  I  invite  your 
attention  to  the  number  of  times  that 
persons  of  these  organizations  have 
been  called  to  assist  the  police  in  the 
restoration  of  order.  In  a  letter  dated 
March  1,  1968,  Maj.  Gen.  James  F.  Cant- 
well,  president  of  the  National  Guard 
Association  of  the  United  States,  sub- 
mitted a  valuable  report  that  docu- 
ments the  use  of  the  National  Guard  on 
civil  disturbance  duty.  This  valuable  re- 
port is  too  lengthy  for  me  to  use  it  in 
Its  entirety  at  this  time,  so  I  will  sum- 
marize it  now:  yesterday  I  had  the  en- 
tire report  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

General  Cantwell  points  out  that 
since  World  War  II,  the  Army  and  Air 
National  Guard  have  been  called  to 
State  or  Federal  duty  for  civil  disturb- 
ance assignments  a  total  of  143  times. 
Between  1945  and  1960  there  were  55 
Incidents  which  required  the  use  of 
33,184  National  Guardsmen;  from  1960 
to  1965  there  were  27  instances,  involv- 
ing 65,592  guardsmen.  The  figures  for 
each  succeeding  year  since  1964  are 
shown  in  this  table : 


Year 

Number  o( 
instances 

Number  ot 
guardsmen 

1965 

IS 

?2.752 

1966.... 

17 

18.117 

1967.... 

» 

40.014 

By  far.  the  largest  number  of  inci- 
dents has  been  in  connection  with  race 
riots,  civil  rights  demonstrations  and  dis- 
turbances, and  school  integration.  A  total 
of  84  of  this  type  incident  occurred  be- 
twrtn  World  War  II  and  January  1. 
1968. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  spoken  on  the 
Senate  floor  several  times  about  the  New- 
ark riot.  Following  this  tragic  event,  the 
main  target  for  verbal  abuse  was  the 
police  department  of  that  city.  A  suit 
was  brought  asking  that  the  Newark  Po- 
lice Department  be  placed  in  receivership. 
The  main  threat  of  that  suit  was  that 
the  Newark  police  violated  the  rights  of 
individuals  during  the  riots.  Some  people 
complained  that  they  were  merely  exer- 
cising their  right  to  demomtrate — in  the 
middle  of  a  liot  that  took  25  lives. 

I  firmly  believe  that  had  the  pending 
civil  rights  legislation  been  in  force  at 
that  time,  efforts  would  have  been  made 
to  prosecute  individual  policemen.  This 
should  not  be. 

We  are  in  an  era  of  lawlessness.  If  we 
are  to  maintain  freedom  by  maintaining 
law  and  order,  it  is  essential  that  we  not 
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put  stumbling  blocks  before  our  police  of- 
ficers. The  threat  of  Federal  prosecution 
is  no  way  to  bolster  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel in  this  country. 

I  urge  the  Members  of  the  Senate  to 
pass  this  amendment. 

I  have  had  the  occasion  to  talk  to 
National  Guardsmen  who  have  been  en- 
gaged in  suppressing  some  of  these  riots 
and  disorders.  They  are  willing  to  serve 
and  do  their  duty.  However,  they  are  very 
much  concerned  about  Federal  and  other 
prosecutions  arising  from  their  perform- 
ing their  duty  of  trying  to  protect  the 
public. 

I  am  sure  that  every  law  enforcement 
offlcer,  every  National  Guardsman,  every 
member  of  the  State  militia,  and  every 
member  of  the  Federal  Armed  Forces  in 
this  country  would  appreciate  this 
amendment  being  agreed  to  in  order  to 
give  them  protection  when  they  are  ti-y- 
Ing  to  suppress  riots  and  maintain  law 
and  order  in  this  country. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  agree  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  reason 
for  our  objection  and  opposition  to  this 
amendment  is  the  fear  that,  as  a  conse- 
quence, it  would  completely  exempt  the 
actions  of  all  guardsmen  and  others  dur- 
ing riots. 

We  argue  that  a  guardsman  acting  in 
the  line  of  duty  would  lack  the  intent 
to  establish  a  violation  of  this  act.  The 
only  occasion  in  which  a  guardsman  or 
a  policeman  would  be  in  jeopardy  would 
be  when  he  was  acting  to  Intimidate  an 
individual  in  the  lawful  exercise  of  one 
of  these  rights.  That  would  not  be  so  in 
the  case  in  which  the  guardsman  or 
offlcer  is  responding  to  illegal  conduct. 

I  hope  very  much  that  we  would  not, 
by  the  action  which  would  result  from 
agreement  to  this  amendment,  leave  the 
very  infrequent,  but  nonetheless  prob- 
able, rare  individual  who  does  abuse  his 
uniform — whether  a  policeman  or  a 
guardsman — outside  of  the  reach  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  amendment  Is  perfectly  clear. 
I  am  sure  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
thoroughly  understand  it.  However,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  yesterday  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart]  induced 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Tal- 
m.\dce]  to  add  the  word  "lawfully"  at 
several  points  in  his  amendment,  which 
was  a  similar  amendment  to  the  one  I 
had,  I  wonder  if  the  Senator  would  ac- 
cept the  amendment  if  the  word  "law- 
fully" were  added  before  the  word 
"engaged"  on  line  7,  to  make  it  read 
"who  are  lawfully  engaged  in  suppress- 
ing riots".  That  certainly  ought  to  over- 
come any  objection  that  anyone  could 
possibly  have  to  it. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  object 
to  any  modification  of  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  objects  to  any 
modification  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
withdraw  my  suggestion.  I  do  not  think 
It  Is  needed. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  very 
much  then  that  we  reject  the  pending 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 


lina. On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (after  having  voted 
in  the  affirmative) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse).  If  he 
were  present,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I 
were  permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"yea."  I  therefore  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio  <  after  having 
voted  in  the  negative).  On  this  vote  I 
have  a  pair  with  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  EllenderI. 
If  he  were  present,  he  would  vote  "yea." 
If  I  were  permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."  Therefore,  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  resumed 
and  concluded  the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
I  Mr.  EllenderI,  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator  from 
Mlrmesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Morse),  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  I  Mr.  Pastore],  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coFF),  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Yarborough]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land [Mr.  Pastore  J  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  7  announce  that  »the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Morton] 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dirk- 
sen  J  Is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
because  of  death  In  his  family. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  52, 
nays  37,  as  follows: 

|No.  27Leg.l 
YEAS— 52 


Aiken 

Ervln 

Monroney 

Allott 

Fannin 

Mundt 

Baker 

Fulbrlght 

Murphy 

Bennett 

Gore 

Prouty 

Bible 

Hansen 

Randolph 

Boggs 

Hlckenlooper 

Russell 

Brewster 

HiU 

Smathers 

Byrd.  Va. 

Holland 

Sparkman 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

HolUngs 

Spong 

Cannon 

Hruska 

Biennis 

Carlson 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Symington 

Church 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Tiilmadge 

Cooper 

Kucbel 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

Lausche 

Tower 

Curtis 

Long.  La. 

Williams,  Del. 

Dodd 

Magnuson 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Domlnick 

McClellan 

Eastland 

Miller 

NAYS— 37 

Anderson 

Hatfield 

Moss 

Bartlett 

Inoviye 

Muskie 

Bayh 

Jackson 

Nelson 

Brooke 

Javlts 

Pearson 

Burdick 

Kennedy,  Mase 

.  Pell 

Case 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Percy 

Clark 

Long,  Mo. 

Proxmlre 

Fong 

McGee 

Scott 

OrUBn 

McGovern 

Smith 

Gruening 

Mclntyre 

Tydlngs 

Harris 

Metcalf 

Williams.  N.J. 

Hart 

Mondale 

Hartke 

.  Montoya 

PRESENT  AND  GIVING  LIVE  PAIRS,  AS 

PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 2 

Mansfield, 

for. 

Young  of  Ohio,  against. 

NOT  VOTING- 

-9 

Dlrksen 

Mc  earthy 

Pastore 

EUender 

Morse 

Ribicoff 

Hayden 

Morton 

Yarborough 

reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT   TO   10 
A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  Its  business  tonight,  It 
stand  in  adjournment  until  10  a.m.  to- 
morrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OP 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  deliv- 
ery of  the  prayer  and  the  disposition  of 
the  Journal  tomorrow,  there  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  that 
will  be  all  of  the  votes  tonight  on  the 
pending  business.  If  any  Senator  has 
anything  to  say  tonight,  he  may  do  so. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  any  time 
used  now  be  not  charged  to  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  when  the  Senate 
convenes  tomorrow,  that  the  morning 
business  be  considered  apart  fi-om  the 
time  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


So  Mr.  Ervin's  amendment  'No.  566) 
was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  ERWIN.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 


INTERFERENCE  WITH  CIVIL 
RIGHTS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill,  H.R.  2516,  to  prescribe  pen- 
alties for  certain  acts  of  violence  or  In- 
timidation, and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
Senators  my  amendment  No.  517,  which 
is  at  the  desk.  I  wish  to  call  attention  to 
that  amendment  which  I  had  drawTi  by 
the  staff  of  the  Committee  on  Finance 
after  carefully  studying  what  happened 
during  these  riots  and  the  extent  to 
which  Federal  power  could  be  used  to 
protect  American  citizens  during  these 
riots  and  Insurrections. 

Some  of  the  language  contained  in 
the  amendment  has  been  agreed  to. 
There  Is  a  substantial  portion  which  has 
not  been  agreed  to  and  I  expect  to  offer 
the  amendment  tomorrow  so  that  it  can 
be  studied.  I  expect  to  study  it  over- 
night to  determine  the  extent  to  which 
it  could  be  modified  to  take  care  of  what 
has  been  agreed  to  thus  far. 

Mr.  President,  some  of  the  amend- 
ments we  have  agreed  to  thus  far  in  con- 
nection with  riots  do  not  accomplish 
nearly  as  much  as  people  presume  they 
do  when  they  read  that  Congress  voted 
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Federal  sanctions  against  people  who  In- 
cite riots,  and  against  the  mischief  they 
do  during  the  course  of  these  riota  in  this 
country. 

For  example,  with  regard  to  the  first 
amendment  agreed  to.  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  establish  that  a  person  had  a 
criminal  Intent  when  he  traveled  across 
State  lines,  or  that  he  had  a  criminal 
Intent  when  he  used  an  instnmientallty 
of  commerce  In  starting  a  riot — as  well 
as  establish  the  fact  that  he  later  en- 
gaged in  a  riotous  act. 

I  am  satisfied  that  no  court  is  going 
to  uphold  that  statute  against  some- 
one who  was  merely  wearing  a  necktie 
that  had  moved  in  interstate  conunerce 
when  engaged  in  civil  insurrection.  It 
might  be  difficult  to  prove  that  a  person 
had  a  criminal  Intent  at  the  time  that 
he  used  some  instrumentality  of  com- 
merce, or  at  the  time  that  he  traveled  in 
commerce. 

On  the  other  hand,  my  amendment 
would  provide  that  when  a  person  started 
a  riot,  which  Impeded  interstate  com- 
merce, he  Would  be  guilty  of  a  Federal 
crime.  Hencef  there  would  be  no  need  to 
prove  his  intent  at  the  time  he  crossed 
the  State  boundary  or  engaged  In  travel, 
which  intent  is  essential  to  conviction 
under  the  antlrlot  amendment.  Under  my 
proposal,  it  would  only  be  necessary  to 
establish  that  he  did  in  fact  start  the 
riot  and  that  the  riot  impeded  com- 
merce. This  could  be  established  by  show- 
ing that  a  truck  engaged  in  Interstate 
commerce  was  prevented  from  moving 
or  proceeding  in  its  travel.  It  would  be 
a  much  more  effective  statute  under 
which  a  successful  prosecution  of  a  rioter 
could  be  obtained — and  would  thus  pro- 
vide a  greater  disincentive  to  these  ir- 
responsible persons  to  bum  and  destroy. 
My  amendment  would  strike  at  the 
manufacturing  of  molotov  cocktails, 
teaching  people  how  to  use  them,  when 
knowing  that  they  were  being  manufac- 
tured to  be  used  as  a  part  of  a  civil 
insurrection  or  Imowing  they  were  to  be 
used  In  riots,  as  well  as  the  use  of  those 
devil  devices  in  a  riot. 

This  would  also  apply  to  what  will 
surely  come  next  among  these  murderers, 
looters,  and  arsonists ;  that  is,  the  use  of 
a  claymore  mine. 

A  claymore  mine  can  be  easily  used, 
as  has  been  shown  by  the  Vletcong.  All 
that  one  needs  would  be  some  black 
powder  which  they  could  take  from  shot- 
gun shells  and  a  cap  such  as  is  used  in 
a  cap  pistol.  Then,  the  claymore  mine 
is  thrown  into  a  man's  store  so  that  when 
he  comes  In  he  trips  across  the  tripwire 
and  the  mine  goes  off  seriously  Injuring 
or  in  some  instances,  killing  the  victim. 
This  amendment  would  apply  to  the 
manufacture  and  use  of  claymore  mines 
as  well  as  molotov  cocktails.  The  manu- 
facture and  use  of  those  devices  should 
be  outlawed — on  a  Federal  level. 

Furthermore,  this  amendment  would 
apply  to  sniping,  or  transporting  arms 
across  State  boundaries,  or  using  arms 
that  had  been  transported  across  State 
boundaries  In  order  to  shoot  or  snipe  at 
public  servants  who  are  trying  to  put  out 
fires  or  trjrlng  to  maintam  peace  and 
order,  or  at  people  who  are  innocent 
bystanders  and  had  no  part  in  starting  or 
conducting  the  riot. 


Mr.  President,  this  would  be  one  more 
effective  area  where  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  could  assist.  In  addition,  the 
measure  would  specifically  make  it  a 
crime  for  anyone  to  obstruct.  Impede,  or 
Interfere  with  a  fireman  or  an  officer  of 
the  law  engaged  in  the  performance  of 
his  duty  during  a  civil  disorder  or  for 
anyone  to  threaten  or  commit  any  act 
to  impede  a  fireman  or  a  law-enforce- 
ment officer  to  perform  his  duty  during 
one  of  these  civil  disorders. 

Furthermore,  the  amendment  would 
outlaw  the  discharge  of  any  firearm  at 
any  person  or  motor  vehicle  moving  or 
traveling  on,  or  within  the  limits  of  any 
highway  located  on  Federal-aid  primary 
or  interstate  system.  That  is  becoming 
quite  a  problem  in  some  parts  of  the 
country. 

In  some  Instances,  after  Rap  Brown 
has  been  to  town  and  made  his  incen- 
diary speech,  or  after  Stokely  Carmi- 
chael  has  engaged  in  his  treasonous  con- 
duct, for  some  time  thereafter  we  find 
people  in  some  areas  of  the  country 
throwing  brickbats  at  automobiles  pass- 
ing on  Interstate  highways,  and  endan- 
gering the  lives  of  innocent  people.  The 
Federal  Government  pays  90  percent  of 
the  cost  to  build  the  Interstate  highways 
and  It  has  the  obligation  to  see  to  it  that 
the  vicious  ravings  of  Rap  Brown  and 
others  do  not  endanger  Innocent  men, 
women,  and  children  traveling  on  the 
Interstate  highway,  which  is  a  part  of 
the  same  general  problem.  Now  these  are 
areas  In  which  the  Federal  Government 
can  provide  some  very  effective  use  in 
helping  to  maintain  law  and  order.  It 
would  be  welcome  for  all  State  author- 
ities— I  believe  that  it  certainly  would 
be  welcome  by  the  authorities  In  my 
State  of  Louisiana — that  the  State  alone 
would  not  have  the  burden  of  appre- 
hending and  convicting  these  criminals, 
be  they  ones  who  travel  across  State 
boundaries  or  do  not  travel  across  State 
boundaries.  The  State  government 
should  not  alone  have  to  carry  the  bur- 
den of  investigating  or  prosecuting  these 
culprits;  Federal  and  State  Governments 
should  cooperate  and  work  together  to 
maintain  law  and  order. 

Consequently  I  shall  call  up  my 
amendment  tomorrow,  and  perhaps 
modify  it  insofar  as  some  of  its  objec- 
tives have  been  achieved.  It  may  be  de- 
sirable to  offer  the  amendment  and  ask 
for  a  division  so  that  we  vote  on  each 
section — a  vote  on  the  sniping  section,  a 
vote  on  the  Molotov  cocktail  section,  and 
a  vote  on  the  various  other  criminal  sec- 
tions one  by  one,  so  that  Senators  can 
make  a  record.  It  will  then  be  seen  if 
they  are  in  favor  of  the  Federal  Govem- 
ments  protecting  the  rights  of  all  cit- 
izens— citizens  who  are  engaged  in  en- 
forcing the  law,  citizens  who  are  abiding 
by  the  law,  and  citizens  who  are  being 
victimized.  The  record  will  then  disclose 
if  Congress  will  actually  act  against 
those  who  would  deny  citizens  the  most 
sacred  right  In  all  the  area  of  civil 
rights:  namely,  their  very  lives.  Will 
Congress  forcefully  denounce  insurrec- 
tion and  conduct  which  strikes  at  the 
very  existence  of  government? 

Thus,  having  alerted  the  Senate  to  the 
fact  that  I  shall  offer  my  amendment  to- 


morrow, I  shall  not  further  comment  on 
it  and  hope  that  Senators  will  read  the 
Rkcord  and  apprise  themselves  of  what 
the  amendment  seeks  to  achieve  so  that 
we  may  vote  on  it  sometime  tomorrow 
when  it  is  offered. 

AMBNDicnrr  no.  89* 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  explanation  of  my  amend- 
ment Na  699  and  ask  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  explana- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
ExpLANATioif  or  Mn.LrR  Amcnoment  No.  599 

BROKntS    AND    AGENTS 

With  respect  to  governmentally-flnaDced 
or  Insured  dwellings  on  date  of  enactment  of 
the  bill,  and  with  respect  to  all  other  dwell- 
ings after  December  31.  1968.  would  prohibit 
discrimination  (of  the  types  specified  In  Sec- 
tion 204)  by  any  real  estate  broker  or  sales- 
man, attorney,  auctioneer,  etc. 

OWNERS 

1.  with  respect  to  all  dwellings  (other  than 
governmenially-ananced  or  Insuredt.  after 
December  31,  1968.  would  prohibit  the  owner 
from  discriminating  In  adveTtising  affecting 
interstate  commerce.  The  owner  could  other- 
wise discriminate,  and  he  could  discriminate 
among  prospects  referred  by  a  real  estate 
broker  or  agent  who  himself  was  not  dis- 
criminating. 

2.  With  respect  to  governmentally-fi- 
nanced  or  insured  dwellings  : 

a.  Would  prohibit  owner  from  discriminat- 
ing in  any  advertising: 

b.  With  reepect  to  slngle-famUy  dwelUngs 
sold  or  rented  by  the  owner  residing  in  such 
dwelling  at  the  time  of  the  sale  or  rental,  or 
who  was  the  most  recent  resident  of  such 
house  prior  to  such  sale  or  rental,  the  owner 
could  discriminate  (other  than  by  advertis- 
ing); 

c.  With  respect  to  rooms  or  units  In  dwell- 
ings containing  living  quarters  occupied  by 
no  more  than  four  families  living  Independ- 
ently of  each  other,  if  the  owner  actually 
maintains  and  occupies  one  of  such  living 
quarters  as  his  residence,  the  owner  could 
discriminate  (other  than  by  advertising); 

d.  With  respect  to  all  other  governmental- 
ly-flnanced  or  Insured  dwellings,  vrould  pro- 
hibit discrimination  (of  the  types  specified  In 
Sec.  204) . 

After  December  31.  1968.  would  prohibit 
discrimination  (of  the  types  specified  m  sec- 
tion 204)  with  respect  to  any  dwelling  of  any 
size,  privately  or  governmentally  financed  or 
insured — "where  the  prospective  buyer  or 
renter  Is  a  member  or  honorably  dlsch.irged 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  tJnlted 
States,  or  dependent  or  surviving  widow  or 
parent  of  such  member." 

The  exemption  under  Section  207  covering 
religious  organizations,  etc.  is  preserved. 

rAdLTTATlNO  THR  LOCATION  OF  SPECIFIC  AMEND- 
MENTS ON  SENATORS'  DESKS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  so  many  amendments  on 
Senators'  desks  that  it  is  difficult  to  find 
a  particular  amendment  which  a  Sen- 
ator may  be  discussing. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sec- 
retarj-  of  the  Senate  be  instructed  to  have 
the  pages  remove  from  the  desks  of  all 
Senators  those  amendments  which  have 
already  been  voted  uj)on;  and  also  to 
remove  from  the  desks  of  Senators  any 
amendment  which  a  Senator  does  not 
plan  to  call  up,  if  upon  inquiry  of  the 
Senator  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  Sen- 
ator does  not  intend  to  offer  it. 
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In  that  way.  It  will  be  easier  for  Sen- 
ators to  find  amendments  that  are  being 
considered.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  understand  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  has  asked  and  ob- 
tained unanimous  consent  that  all 
amendments  which  Senators  may  not  call 
up  be  taken  from  their  desks. 

I  do  not  see  how  it  will  be  possible  to 
do  that. 

I  wonder  would  the  Senator  modify  his 
request  regarding  removing  such  amend- 
ments from  the  desk  on  which  action  has 
not  been  taken. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  sure  that 
we  would  remove  those  on  which  action 
has  already  been  taken  and  the  Secretary 
will  seek  to  inquire  of  Senators  if  they 
are  plarmlng  to  call  up  their  amend- 
ments. If  the  Senator  says  no,  that  he  Is 
not  planning  to  call  it  up,  that  amend- 
ment then  will  be  taken  from  all  Sena- 
tors' desks.  But  not  those  which  have  not 
been  considered,  of  course,  if  the  Senator 
intends  to  call  them  up.  Even  so,  if  some- 
one changes  his  mind,  his  amendment 
could  just  be  redistributed  to  each  Sen- 
ator so  he  could  look  at  it.  I  think  that 
would  be  much  more  practical. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  do  not 
see  how  the  pages  could  go  through  all 
these  amendments  and  do  it  properly.  I 
do  not  see  how  it  can  be  done,  but  if  the 
Senator  thinks  it  can  be  done,  then 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  We  will  give 
it  a  try.  If  It  does  not  work.  I  shall  not 
ask  it  again. 

NOTICE  or  IN'i-ENT  TO   MOOITT   AN  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  President,  with  regard  to  my 
amendment,  I  would  also  like  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  on  tomorrow,  I 
may  modify  my  amendment  insofar  as 
any  provision  thereof  may  already  have 
been  agreed  to  by  the  Senate,  or  strike 
from  it  that  section. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(In  accordance  with  the  order  entered 
yesterday — Congressional  Record,  p. 
4988 — the  Dirlcsen  substitute,  as  amended 
thus  far,  is  printed  herewith.) 

TITLE    1 — INTEREERENCE    WITH    FEDERALLT    PRO- 
TECTED  AcnvrriES 

Sec.  101.  That  chapter  13,  civil  rights,  tlUe 
18.  United  States  Ckxle.  1b  amended  by  In- 
serting Immediately  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section,  to  read  as  follows: 
"S  245.  Federally  protected  activities 

"(a)(1)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be 
construed  as  Indicating  an  intent  on  the  part 
of  Congress  to  prevent  any  State,  any  pos- 
session or  Commonwealth  of  the  United 
States,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  from  ex- 
ercising jurisdiction  over  any  offense  over 
which  it  would  have  jurisdiction  In  the  ab- 
sence of  this  section,  nor  shall  anything  In 
this  section  be  construed  as  depriving  State 
and  local  law  enforcement  authorities  of  re- 
sponsibility for  prosecuting  acts  that  may 
be  violations  of  this  section  and  that  are 
violations  of  State  and  local  law.  No  prosecu- 
tion of  any  offense  described  In  this  section 
shall  be  undertaken  by  the  United  States  ex- 
cept upon  the  certlflcatlon  in  writing  of  the 
Attorney  General  or  the  Deputy  Attorney 
General  that  in  his  judgment  a  prosecution 
by  the  United  States  Is  in  the  public  Interest 
and  necessary  to  secure  substantial  justice, 
which  function  or  certification  may  not  be 
delegated. 


"(2)  Nothing  In  this  subsection  shall  be 
construed  to  Umlt  the  authority  of  Federal 
officers,  or  a  Federal  grand  Jury,  to  investigate 
possible  violations  of  this  section. 

"(b)  Whoever,  whether  or  not  acting  un- 
der color  of  law.  by  force  or  threat  of  force 
Willfully  Injures,  intimidates  or  Interferes 
with,  or  attempts  to  Injure,  Intimidate  or 
Interfere  with. 

"(1)  any  person  because  he  Is  or  has  been, 
or  In  order  to  discourage  such  person  or  any 
other  person  or  any  class  of  persons  from — 
"(A)  voting  or  qualifying  to  vote,  quali- 
fying or  campaigning  as  a  candidate  for  elec- 
tive office,  or  qualifying  or  acting  as  a  poll 
watcher,  or  any  legally  authorized  election 
official,  in  any  primary,  special  or  general 
election; 

"(B)  participating  In  or  enjoying  any 
benefit,  service,  privilege,  program,  facility, 
or  activity  provided  or  administered  by  the 
United  States: 

"(C)  applying  for  or  enjoying  employ- 
ment, or  any  perquisite  thereof,  by  any 
agency  of  the  United  States; 

"(D)  serving,  or  attending  upon  an  court 
in  connection  with  possible  service,  as  a 
grand  or  petit  juror  in  any  court  of  the 
United  States: 

"(E)  participating  In  or  enjoying  the 
benefits  of  any  program  or  activity  receiving 
Federal  financial  assistance;  or 

"(2)  any  person  because  of  his  race,  color, 
religion  or  national  origin  and  becavise  he  Is 
or  has  been — 

"(A)  enrolling  In  or  attending  any  public 
school  or  public  college: 

"(B)  participating  in  or  enjoying  any 
benefit,  service,  privilege,  program,  facility 
or  activity  provided  or  administered  by  any 
State  or  subdivision  thereof: 

"(C)  applying  for  or  enjoying  employ- 
ment, or  any  perquisite  thereof,  by  any  pri- 
vate employer  or  an  agency  of  any  State 
or  subdivision  thereof,  or  joining  or  using 
the  services  or  advantages  of  an  labor  orga- 
nization, hiring  hall,  or  employment  agency: 
"(D)  serving,  or  attending  upon  any  court 
of  any  State  In  connection  with  possible 
service,  as  a  grand  or  petit  juror; 

"(E)  traveling  In  or  using  any  facility  of 
Interstate  commerce,  or  using  any  vehicle, 
terminal,  or  facility  of  any  common  carrier 
by  motor,  rail,  water,  or  air. 

"(F)  enjoying  the  goods,  services,  facilities, 
privileges,  advantages,  or  accommodations  of 
any  lim,  hotel,  motel,  or  other  establish- 
ment which  provides  lodging  to  transient 
guests,  or  of  any  restaurant,  cafeteria,  lunch- 
room, lunch  counter,  soda  fountain,  or  other 
facility  which  serves  the  public  and  which  is 
principally  engaged  In  selling  food  or  bev- 
erages for  consumption  on  the  premises,  or 
of  any  gasoline  station,  or  of  any  motion  pic- 
ture house,  theater,  concert  hall,  sports 
arena,  stadium,  or  any  other  place  of  exhibi- 
tion or  entertainment  which  serves  the  pub- 
lic, or  of  any  other  establishment  which 
serves  the  public  and  (1)  which  Is  located 
within  the  premises  of  any  of  the  aforesaid 
establishments  or  within  the  premises  of 
which  is  physically  located  any  of  the  afore- 
said establishments,  and  (11)  which  holds 
Itself  out  as  serving  patrons  of  such  estab- 
lishments; or 

"(3)  during  or  Incident  to  a  riot  or  civil 
disorder,  any  person  engaged  In  a  business 
In  commerce  or  affecting  commerce.  Includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to.  any  person  engaged 
In  a  business  which  sells  or  offers  for  sale  to 
Interstate  travelers  a  substantial  portion  of 
the  articles,  commodities,  or  services  which 
It  sells  or  where  a  substantial  iKirtton  of  the 
articles  or  commodities  which  It  sells  or  of- 
fers for  sale  nave  moved  In  commerce;  or 

"(4)  any  person  because  he  Is  or  has  been, 
or  In  order  to  discourage  such  person  or  any 
other  person  or  any  class  of  persons  from — 
"(A)  participating,  without  discrimination 
on  account  of  race,  color,  religion  or  national 
origin.  In  any  of  the  benefits  or  activities 
described  in  subparagraphs  (1)(A)   through 


(l)(E)or    BubparagraphB    (2)  (A)    through 

(2)(F):   or 

"(B)  affording  another  person  or  class  of 
persons  opportunity  or  protection  to  so  par- 
tic' pate;  or 

"(5)  any  citizen  because  he  is  or  has  been, 
or  In  order  to  discourage  such  citizen  or  any 
other  citizen  from  lawfully  aiding  or  encour- 
aging other  persons  to  participate  without 
discrimination  on  account  of  race,  color,  re- 
ligion or  national  origin,  In  any  of  the  bene- 
fits or  activities  described  In  subparagraphs 
(1)(A)  through  (1)(E)  or  subparagraphs 
(2)  (A)  through  (2)(F),  or  participating 
lawfully  In  speech  or  peaceful  assembly  op- 
posing any  denial  of  the  opportunity  to  so 
participate — 

shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000.  or  im- 
prisoned more  than  one  year,  or  both;  and 
if  bodily  Injury  results  shaU  be  fined  not 
more  than  $10,000.  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  ten  years,  or  both;  and  If  death  re- 
sults shall  be  subject  to  Imprisonment  for 
any  term  of  years  or  for  life. 

"(d)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued so  as  to  deter  any  law  enforcement 
officer  from  lawfully  carrying  out  the  duties 
of  his  office;  and  no  law  enforcement  officer 
shall  be  considered  to  be  in  violation  of  this 
section  for  lawfully  carrying  out  the  duties 
of  his  office  or  lawfully  enforcing  ordinances 
and  laws  of  the  United  States,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  any  of  the  several  States,  or  any 
political  subdlvUlon  of  a  State.  For  purposes 
of  the  preceding  sentence,  the  term  'law  en- 
forcement officer'  means  any  officer  of  the 
United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  a 
State,  or  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  who 
Is  empowered  by  law  to  conduct  in  Investiga- 
tions of,  or  make  arrests  because  of.  offenses 
against  the  United  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  a  State,  or  a  political  subdivision 
of  a  State." 

(c)  Nothing  contained  In  this  section  shall 
apply  to  or  affect  activities  under  title  n  of 
this  Act. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not 
apply  to  acts  or  omissions  on  the  part  of  law 
enforcement  officers,  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  as  defined  In  section  101(9) 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  members 
of  the  organized  mllltla  of  any  State  or  the 
District  of  Columbia,  not  covered  by  such 
section  101(9),  or  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States,  who  are  en- 
gaged In  suppressing  a  riot  or  civil  disturb- 
ance or  restoring  law  and  order  during  a 
riot  or  civil  dlstiu-bance. 

Sec.  102.  The  analysis  of  chapter  13  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"24S,  Federally  protected  activities." 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Section  241  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  final  paragraph  thereof  and  substi- 
tuting the  following: 

"They  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10.- 
000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  ten  years, 
or  both:  and  If  death  results,  they  shall  be 
subject  to  Imprisonment  for  any  term  of 
years  or  for  life." 

(b)  Section  242  of  Utle  18,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  and  adding  the  follow- 
ing: ":  and  if  death  results  shall  be  subject 
to  imprisonment  for  any  term  of  years  or 
for  life." 

(c)  Subsections  (a)  and  (c)  of  section  12 
of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  (79  Stat. 
443,  444)  are  amended  by  striking  out  the 
words  "or  (b)"  following  the  words  "11 
(a)". 

Sec  104.  (a)  Title  18  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code  Is  amended  by  Inserting,  Immediately 
after  chapter  101  thereof,  the  following  new 
chapter: 

"Chapter  102.— RIOTS 
"Sec. 

"2101.  RlotB. 
"2102.  Deflnltlona. 

"{ aioi.  Bioti 

"(a)(1)    Whoever  travels  in  Interstate  or 
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foreign  commerce  or  lues  any  facility  of  In- 
terstate or  foreign  commerce.  Including,  but 
not  limited  to.  the  mall,  telegraph,  tele- 
phone, radio,  or  television,  with  intent — 

"(A)    to   incite   a   riot:    or 

"(B)  to  organize,  promote,  encourage, 
participate  in.  or  carry  on  a  riot;  or 

"(C)  to  commit  any  act  of  violence  in 
furtherance  of  a  riot;  or 

••(D>  to  aid  or  abet  any  person  In  Inciting 
or  participating  In  or  carrying  on  a  riot  or 
committing  any  act  of  violence  in  fur- 
therance of  a  riot; 

and  who  either  during  the  course  of  any 
such  travel  or  use  or  thereafter  performs  or 
attempts  to  perform  any  other  overt  act  for 
any  purpose  specified  in  subparagraph  (A), 
B).  (C).  or  (D)   of  this  paragraph; 

"Shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000,  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

"(b)  In  any  prosecution  under  this  section, 
proof  that  a  defendant  engaged  or  attempted 
to  engage  In  one  or  more  of  the  overt  acts 
described  In  subparagraph  (A),  (B),  (C)  or 
(D)  of  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  and 
(i)  has  traveled  In  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce, or  (2)  has  use  of  or  used  any  facility 
of  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce:  Including 
but  not  limited- to.  mall,  telegraph,  telephone. 
radio  or  televlaion.  to  communicate  with  or 
broadcast  to  any  person  or  group  of  persons 
prior  to  such  overt  acts,  such  travel  or  use 
shall  be  admissible  proof  to  establish  that 
such  defendant  traveled  In  or  used  such 
facility  of  Interstate  or  foreign  conunerce. 

"(c)  A  Judgment  of  conviction  or  acquittal 
on  the  merits  under  the  laws  of  any  State 
shall  be  a  bar  to  any  prosecution  hereunder 
for  the  same  act  or  acts. 

"(d)  Whenever,  In  the  opinion  of  the  At- 
torney General  or  of  the  appropriate  officer 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  charged  by  law 
or  under  the  instructions  of  the  Atorney  Oen- 
erai  with  authority  to  act,  any  person  shall 
have  violated  this  chapter,  the  Department 
shall  proceed  as  speedily  as  poasible  with  a 
prosecution  of  such  person  hereunder  ana 
with  any  appeal  which  may  He  from  any  de- 
cision adverse  to  the  Oovernment  resulting 
from  such  prosecution;  or  in  the  alternative 
shall  report  In  writing,  to  the  respective 
Houses  of  the  Congress,  the  Department's 
reason  for  not  so  proceeding. 

"(e)  Nottiing  contained  In  this  section 
shall  be  construed  to  make  It  unlawful  for 
any  person  to  travel  in.  or  use  any  facility  of. 
Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  (or  the  pxir- 
pose  of  pursuing  the  legitimate  objectives  of 
organised  labor.  ttut>ugb  orderly  and  lawful 


"(f)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  Indicating  an  intent  on  the  part  of 
Congress  to  prevent  any  State,  any  poAsession 
or  Commonwealth  of  the  United  States,  or 
the  District  of  Columbia,  from  exercising 
Jvirlsdlctlon  over  any  offense  over  which  it 
would  have  Jurisdiction  In  the  absence  of  this 
section:  nor  shall  anything  In  this  section 
be  construed  as  depriving  State  and  local  law 
enforcement  authorities  of  responsibility  for 
prosecuting  acts  that  may  be  violations  of 
this  section  and  that  are  violations  of  State 
and  local  law. 
"i  2103.  Definitions 

"(a)  As  used  la  this  chapter,  the  term 
'riot'  means  a  public  disturbance  Involving 
( 1 )  an  act  or  acta  of  violence  by  one  or  more 
persons  part  of  an  assemblage  of  three  or 
more  persons,  which  act  or  acts  shall  con- 
stitute a  clear  and  present  danger  of.  or  shall 
result  In.  damage  or  Injury  to  the  property 
of  any  other  person  or  to  the  person  of  any 
other  Individual  or  (2)  a  threat  or  threats  of 
the  commission  of  an  act  or  acts  of  violence 
by  one  or  more  persons  part  of  an  assemblage 
of  three  or  more  persons  having.  Individually 
or  collectively,  the  ability  of  Immediate  ex- 
ecution of  such  threat  or  threats,  where  the 
performance  of  the  threatened  act  or  acts  of 
violence  would  constitute  a  clear  and  pres- 
ent danger  of.  or  would  result  In.  damage  or 


Injury  to  the  property  of  any  other  person  or 
to  the  person  of  uny  other  Individual. 

"(b)  As  used  In  this  chapter,  the  term  'to 
Incite  a  riot*,  or  'to  organize,  promote,  en- 
courage, participate  In,  ur  carry  on  a  riot'.  In- 
cludes, but  Is  not  limited  to  urging  or  Insti- 
gating other  persons  to  riot,  but  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  mean  the  mere  oral  or  written  (1  > 
advocacy  of  Ideas  or  (2)  expression  of  be- 
lief, not  Involving  advocacy  of  any  uct  or 
acts  of  violence  or  assertion  of  the  Tightness 
of,  or  the  right  to  commit,  any  &ucta  act  or 
acts." 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  to  "Paiit  I. — 
Crimes"  of  title  IB,  United  states  Code,  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  the  following 
chapter  reference: 

'lOi.  Records  and  reports ..- 2071" 

a  new  chapter  reference  as  follows: 

•102.    Riots - 2101". 

TITLE  II— PAIR  HOUSING 
POLICT 

Sec.  201.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  provide,  within  constitutional  lim- 
itations, (or  fair  housing  throughout  the 
United  States. 

ocnNrrioNS 

Sec.  202.  As  used  In  this  title — 

(a)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

(b)  "Dwelling"  means  any  building,  struc- 
ture, or  portion  thereof  which  Is  occupied 
as.  or  designed  or  Intended  for  occupancy  as, 
a  residence  by  one  or  more  families,  and  any 
vacant  land  which  is  offered  for  sale  or  lease 
(or  the  construction  or  location  thereon  of 
any  such  building,  structure,  or  portion 
thereof. 

(c)  "Pamlly"  Includes  a  single  Individual. 

(d)  "Person"  Includes  one  or  more  In- 
dividuals, corporations,  partnerships,  associa- 
tions, labor  organizations,  legal  representa- 
tives, mutual  companies,  Jolnt-stoclc  com- 
panies, trusts,  unincorporated  organizations, 
trustees,  trustees  In  bankruptcy,  receivers, 
and  fiduciaries. 

(e)  "To  rent"  Includes  to  lease,  to  sub- 
lease, to  let  and  otherwise  to  grant  for  a 
consideration  the  right  to  occupy  premises 
not  owned  by  the  occupant. 

(f)  "Discriminatory  bousing  practice" 
means  an  act  that  Is  unlawful  under  section 
204.  205.  or  206. 

(g)  "State"  means  any  of  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  or  any  of  the 
territories  and  possessions  of  the  United 
States. 

ErrccTTW  OATXS  or  certain  prohibitions 
Sec.  203.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (b)  and  section  207,  the  prohibi- 
tions against  discrimination  In  the  sale  or 
rental  of  bousing  set  forth  In  section  204 
shall  apply: 

1 1 )  Upon  enactment  of  this  title,  to — 
(Ai    dwellings  owned  or  operated  by  the 
Federal  Government: 

iB)  dwellings  provided  In  whole  or  In  part 
with  the  aid  of  loans,  advances,  grants,  or 
contributions  made  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, under  agreements  entered  Into  after 
November  20,  1962.  unless  payment  due 
thereon  has  been  made  In  full  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  title: 

(C)  dwellings  provided  in  whole  or  in  part 
by  loans  Insured,  guaranteed,  or  otherwise 
secured  by  the  credit  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, under  agreements  entered  Into  after 
November  20,  1962.  unless  payment  thereon 
has  been  made  in  full  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  title;  and 

(D)  dwellings  provided  by  the  dev^opment 
or  the  redevelopment  of  real  property  pur- 
chased, rented,  or  otrierwise  obtained  from  a 
State  or  local  public  agency  receiving  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  for  slum  clearance 
or  urban  renewal  with  respect  to  such  real 
property  under  loan  or  grant  contracts  en- 
tered into  after  November  20.  1962. 

(2)  After  December  31,  1968,  to  all  dwell- 
ings covered   by  paragraph    (1)    and   to  all 


other  dwellings  except  as  exempted  by  sub- 
section (b). 

lb)  Nothing  in  section  204  (other  than 
paragraph  (c)  shall  apply  to — 

( 1 )  any  single-family  house  sold  or  rented 
by  an  owner  residing  in  such  house  at  the 
time  of  such  sale  or  rental,  or  who  was  the 
most  recent  resident  of  such  house  prior  to 
such  sale  or  rental;  Provided,  7  hat  after 
December  31.  1969.  the  sale  or  rental  of  any 
such  single-family  house  shall  be  excepted 
from  the  application  of  this  title  only  If  such 
house  is  sold  or  rented  (A)  without  the  use 
In  any  manner  of  the  sales  or  rental  facilities 
or  the  sales  or  rental  services  of  any  real 
estate  broker,  agent,  or  salesman,  or  of  such 
facilities  or  services  of  any  person  la  the  busi- 
ness of  selling  or  renting  dwellings,  or  of 
any  employee  or  agent  of  any  such  broker, 
agent,  salesman,  or  person  and  (B)  without 
the  publication,  posting  or  mailing,  after  no- 
tice, of  any  advertisement  or  written  notice  in 
violation  of  section  204(c)  of  this  title;  but 
nothing  in  this  proviso  shall  prohibit  the  use 
of  attorneys,  escrow  agents,  abstractors,  title 
companies,  and  other  such  professional  as- 
sistance OS  necessary  to  perfect  or  transfer 
the  title,  or 

(2)  rooms  or  units  in  dwellings  containing 
living  quarters  occupied  or  Intended  to  be 
occupied  by  no  more  than  four  families  liv- 
ing Independently  of  each  other.  If  the  owner 
actually  maintains  and  occupies  one  of  such 
living  quarters  as  his  residence. 

( c )  For  the  purposes  of  subsection  ( b ) ,  a 
person  shall  be  deemed  to  be  In  the  business 
of  selling  or  renting  dwellings  If — 

(1)  he  has,  within  the  preceding  twelve 
months,  participated  as  principal  In  three  or 
more  transactions  involving  the  sale  or  rental 
of  any  dwelling  or  any  Interest  therein,  or 

(2)  he  has,  within  the  preceding  twelve 
months,  participated  as  agent,  other  than  In 
the  sale  of  his  own  personal  residence  In 
providing  sales  or  rental  facilities  or  sales  or 
rental  services  In  two  or  more  transactions 
Involving  the  sale  or  rental  of  any  dwelling 
or  any  Interest  therein,  or 

(3)  he  Is  the  owner  of  any  dwelling  de- 
signed or  Intended  for  occupancy  by,  or  oc- 
cupied by,  five  or  more  families. 

discrimination  in  the  sale  or  rental 
or  housing 
Sec.  204.  As  made  applicable  by  section  203 
and  except  as  exempted  by  sections  203(b) 
and  207.  It  shall  be  unlawful — 

(a)  To  refuse  to  sell  or  rent,  to  refuse  to 
negotiate  for  the  sale  or  rental  of.  or  other- 
wise make  unavailable  or  deny,  a  dwelling  to 
any  person  because  of  race,  color,  religion, 
or  national  origin. 

(b)  To  discriminate  against  any  person  in 
the  terms,  conditions,  or  privileges  of  sale 
or  rental  of  a  dwelling,  or  in  the  provision  of 
services  or  facilities  in  connection  therewith, 
because  of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin. 

(c)  To  make,  print,  or  publish,  or  cause  to 
be  made,  printed,  or  published  any  notice, 
statement,  or  advertisement,  with  respect  to 
the  sale  or  rental  of  a  dwelling  that  Indicates 
any  preference,  limitation,  or  discrimination 
baaed  on  race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin,  or  an  Intention  to  make  any  such 
preference,  limitation,  or  discrimination. 

(d)  To  represent  to  any  person  because  of 
race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin  that 
any  dwelling  is  not  available  for  inspection, 
sale,  or  rental  when  such  dwelling  is  in  fact 
so  available. 

(e)  For  profit,  to  induce  or  attempt  to  in- 
duce any  person  to  sell  or  rent  any  dwelling 
by  representations  regarding  the  entry  or 
prospective  entry  Into  the  neighborhood  of 
a  person  or  persons  of  a  particular  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin. 

discrimination  in  the  financing  or  HotreiNO 
Sec.  205.  After  December  31,  1968,  It  shall 
be  unlawful  for  any  bank,  building  and  loan 
association,  insurance  company  or  other  cor- 
poration,    association,     firm     or     enterprise 
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whose  business  consists  In  whole  or  in  part 
in  the  making  of  commercial  real  estate 
loans,  to  deny  a  loan  or  other  financial  as- 
sistance to  a  person  applying  therefor  for 
the  purpose  of  purchasing,  constructing,  Im- 
proving, repairing,  or  maintaining  a  dwelling, 
cr  to  discriminate  against  him  in  the  fixing 
of  the  amount.  Interest  rate,  duration,  or 
other  terms  or  conditions  of  such  loan  or 
other  financial  assistance,  because  of  the 
race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin  of 
such  person  or  of  any  person  associated  with 
him  In  connection  with  such  loan  or  other 
financial  assistance  or  the  purpose  of  such 
loan  or  other  financial  assistance,  or  of  the 
present  or  prospective  owners,  lessees,  ten- 
ants, «r  occupants  of  the  dwelling  or  dwell- 
ings in  relation  to  which  such  loan  or  other 
financial  assistance  is  to  be  made  or  given, 
provided  that  nothing  contained  In  this  sec- 
tion shall  Impair  the  scope  or  effectiveness 
of  the  exception  contained  in  section  203(b). 

DISCRIMINATION  IN  THE  PROVISION  OF 
BROKERAGE  SEXVICES 

Sec.  206.  After  December  31,  1968.  It  shall 
be  unlawful  to  deny  any  person  access  to  or 
membership  or  participation  In  any  multiple- 
listing  service,  real  estate  brokers'  organiza- 
tion or  other  service,  organization,  or  facility 
relating  to  the  business  of  selling  or  renting 
dwellings,  or  to  discriminate  against  him 
In  the  terms  of  conditions  of  such  access, 
membership,  or  participation,  on  account  of 
race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin. 

EXEMPTION 

Sec.  207.  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  prohibit 
a  religious  organization,  association,  or  so- 
ciety, or  any  nonprofit  Institution  or  or- 
ganization operated,  supervised  or  controlled 
by  or  in  c(^Junctlon  with  a  religious  organi- 
zation, association,  or  society,  from  limiting 
the  sale,  rental  or  occupancy  of  dwellings 
which  it  owns  or  operates  for  other  than  a 
commercial  purpose  to  persons  of  the  same 
religion,  or  from  giving  preference  to  such 
persons,  unless  membership  In  such  religion 
Is  restricted  on  account  of  race,  color,  or 
national  origin.  Nor  shall  anything  In  this 
title  prohibit  a  bona  fide  private  club  from 
limiting  the  sale,  rental,  or  occupancy  of 
dwellings  which  It  owns  or  operates  (or  other 
than  a  commercial  purpose  to  members  of 
the  club  or  from  giving  preference  to  such 
members. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  208.  (a)  The  authority  and  respon- 
sibility for  administering  this  Act  shall  be 
In  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

( b )  The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  shall  be  provided  an  additional 
Assistant  Secretary.  The  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  (Public 
Law  89-174.  79  Stat.  667)  Is  hereby  amended 

by— 

(1)  striking  the  word  "four."'  In  section 
4(ai  of  said  Act  (79  Stat.  668:  5  U.S.C.  624b 
(ai)   and  substituting  therefor  "five,";  and 

(2)  striking  the  word  "six.""  in  section  7 
of  said  Act  (79  Stat.  669;  5  U.S.C.  624(c) )  and 
substituting  therefor  '"seven." 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  delegate  any  of  his 
functions,  duties,  and  powers  to  employees 
of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  or  to  boards  of  such  employees. 
Including  functions,  duties,  and  powers  with 
respect  to  Investigating,  conciliating,  hearing, 
determining,  ordering,  certifying,  reporting, 
or  otherwise  acting  as  to  any  work,  business, 
or  matter  under  this  title.  The  persons  to 
whom  such  delegations  are  made  with  respect 
to  hearing  functions,  duties,  and  powers  shall 
be  appointed  and  shall  serve  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  in 
compliance  with  sections  3105,  3344,  5362,  and 
7521  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code.  Inso- 
far as  possible,  conciliation  meetings  shsUl  be 
held  In  the  cities  or  other  localities  where  the 
discriminatory  bousing  practices  allegedly  oc- 


curred. The  Secretary  shall  by  rule  prescribe 
such  rights  of  appeal  from  the  decisions  of 
his  hearing  examiners  to  other  hearing  ex- 
aminers or  to  other  officers  in  the  Depart- 
ment, to  boards  of  officers  or  to  himself,  as 
shall  be  appropriate  and  In  accordance  with 
law. 

(d)  All  executive  departments  and  agen- 
cies shall  administer  their  programs  and  ac- 
tivities relating  to  housing  and  urban  de- 
velopment In  a  manner  affirmatively  to  fur- 
ther the  purposes  of  this  title  and  shall  co- 
operate with  the  Secretary  to  further  such 
purposes. 

(ei  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  shall — 

( 1 )  make  studies  with  resiject  to  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  discriminatory  housing 
practices  In  representative  communities, 
urban,  suburban,  and  rural,  throughout  the 
United  States; 

(2)  publish  and  disseminate  reports,  rec- 
ommendations, and  Information  derived  from 
such  studies: 

(3)  cooperate  with  and  render  technical 
assistance  to  Federal.  State,  local,  and  other 
public  or  private  agencies,  organizations,  and 
institutions  which  are  formulating  or  carry- 
ing on  programs  to  prevent  or  eliminate  dis- 
criminatory  housing   practices; 

(4)  cooperate  with  and  render  such  techni- 
cal and  other  assistance  to  the  Community 
Relations  Service  as  may  be  appropriate  to 
further  Its  activities  In  preventing  or  elimi- 
nating discriminatory  housing  practices:  and 

(5)  administer  the  programs  and  activities 
relating  to  housing  and  urban  development 
In  a  manner  affirmatively  to  further  the  poli- 
cies of  this  title. 

EDUCATION  AND  CONCILIATION 

Sec.  209.  Immediately  after  the  enactment 
of  this  title  the  Secretary  shall  commence 
such  educational  and  conciliatory  activities 
as  In  his  Judgment  will  further  the  purposes 
of  this  title.  He  shall  call  conferences  of  per- 
sons In  the  housing  industry  and  other  inter- 
ested parties  to  acquaint  them  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title  and  has  suggested  means 
of  Implementing  it.  and  shall  endeavor  with 
their  advice  to  work  out  programs  of  volun- 
tary compliance  and  of  enforcement.  He  may 
pay  per  diem,  travel,  and  transportation  ex- 
penses for  persons  attending  such  confer- 
ences as  provided  In  section  5703  of  title  5 
of  the  United  States  Code.  He  shall  consult 
with  State  and  local  officials  and  other  Inter- 
ested parties  to  learn  the  extent,  If  any,  to 
which  housing  discrimination  exists  in  their 
State  or  locality,  and  whether  and  how  State 
or  local  enforcement  programs  might  be  uti- 
lized to  combat  such  discrimination  in  con- 
nection with  or  in  place  of,  the  Secretary"s 
enforcement  of  this  title.  The  Secretary  shall 
Issue  reports  on  such  conferences  and  con- 
sultations as  he  deems  appropriate. 

ENFORCEMENT 

Sec.  210.  (a)  Any  person  who  claims  to 
have  been  injured  by  a  discriminatory  hous- 
ing practice  or  who  believes  that  he  will  be 
Irrevocably  Injured  by  a  discriminatory 
housing  practice  that  Is  about  to  occur  ( here- 
after ""person  aggrieved"")  may  file  a  com- 
plaint with  the  Secretary.  Complaints  shall 
be  in  writing  and  shall  contain  such  infor- 
mation and  be  in  such  form  as  the  Secretary 
requires.  Within  thirty  days  after  receiving 
a  complaint,  or  within  thirty  days  after  the 
expiration  of  any  period  of  reference  under 
subsection  (c),'  the  Secretary  shall  Investi- 
gate the  complaint  and  give  notice  In  writing 
to  the  person  aggrieved  whether  he  Intends 
to  resolve  It.  If  the  Secretary  decides  to  re- 
solve the  complaint,  he  shall  proceed  to  try 
to  eliminate  or  correct  the  alleged  discrim- 
inatory housing  practice  by  Informal  meth- 
ods of  conference,  conciliation,  and  persua- 
sion. Nothing  said  or  done  In  the  course  of 
such  Informal  endeavors  may  be  made  pub- 
lic or  used  as  evidence  In  a  subsequent  pro- 
ceeding under  this  title  without  the  written 


consent  of  the  persons  concerned.  Any  em- 
ployee of  the  Secretary  who  shall  make  public 
any  Information  In  violation  of  this  provi- 
sion shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  (1,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  one  year. 

(b)  A  complaint  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  filed  within  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  after  the  alleged  discriminatory  hous- 
ing practice  occurred.  Complaints  shall  be  In 
writing  and  shall  state  the  facts  upon  which 
the  allegations  of  a  discriminatory  housing 
practice  are  based.  Complaints  may  be  rea- 
sonably and  fairly  amended  at  any  time.  A 
respondent  may  file  an  answer  to  the  com- 
plaint against  him  and  with  the  leave  of  the 
Secretary,  which  shall  be  granted  whenever 
it  would  be  reasonable  and  fair  to  do  so.  may 
amend  his  answer  at  any  time.  Both  com- 
plaints and  answers  shall  be  verified. 

(c)  Wherever  a  State  or  local  fair  housing 
law  provides  rights  and  remedies  for  alleged 
discriminatory  housing  practices  which  are 
substantially  equivalent  to  the  rights  and 
remedies  provided  In  this  title,  the  Secretary 
shall  notify  the  appropriate  State  or  local 
agency  of  any  complaint  filed  under  this  title 
which  appears  to  constitute  a  violation  of 
such  State  or  local  fair  housing  law,  and  the 
Secretary  shall  take  no  further  action  with 
respect  to  such  complaint  If  the  appropriate 
State  or  local  law  enforcement  official  has, 
within  thirty  days  from  the  date  the  alleged 
offense  has  been  brought  to  his  attention, 
commenced  proceedings  In  the  matter,  or, 
having  done  so,  falls  to  carry  forward  such 
proceedings  with  reasonable  promptness.  In 
no  event  shall  the  Secretary  take  further 
action  unless  he  certifies  that  In  his  Judg- 
ment, under  the  circumstances  of  the  partic- 
ular case,  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  the 
parties  or  the  Interests  of  Justice  require 
such  action. 

(d)  If  within  thirty  days  after  a  complaint 
is  filed  with  the  Secretary  or  within  thirty 
days  after  expiration  of  any  period  of  refer- 
ence under  subsection  (c),  the  Secretary 
has  been  unable  to  obtain  voluntary  com- 
pliance with  this  title,  the  person  aggrieved 
may.  within  thirty  days  thereafter,  com- 
mence a  civil  action  In  any  appropriate 
United  States  district  court,  against  the  re- 
spondent named  In  the  complaint,  to  enforce 
the  rights  granted  or  protected  by  this  title, 
insofar  as  such  rights  relate  to  the  subject 
of  the  complaint:  Provided,  That  no  such 
civil  action  may  be  brought  In  any  United 
States  district  court  If  the  person  aggrieved 
has  a  Judicial  remedy  under  a  State  or  local 
fair  housing  law  which  provides  rights  and 
remedies  for  alleged  discriminatory  housing 
practices  which  are  substantially  equivalent 
to  the  rights  and  remedies  provided  in  this 
title.  Such  actions  may  be  brought  in  any 
United  States  district  court  for  the  district 
in  which  the  discriminatory  housing  prac- 
tice Is  alleged  to  have  occurred  or  be  about 
to  occur  or  In  which  the  respondent  resides 
or  transacts  business.  If  the  court  finds  that 
a  discriminatory  housing  practice  has  oc- 
curred or  Is  about  to  occur,  the  court  may, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  212,  en- 
Join  the  respondent  from  engaging  in  such 
practice  or  order  such  affirmative  action  as 
may  be  appropriate. 

(e)  In  any  proceeding  brought  pursuant 
to  this  section,  the  burden  of  proo{  shall  be 
on  the  complainant. 

(f)  Whenever  an  action  filed  by  an  In- 
dividual, m  either  Federal  or  State  court, 
pursuant  to  this  section  or  section  212.  shall 
come  to  trial  the  Secretary  shall  immediately 
terminate  all  efforts  to  obtain  voluntary 
compliance. 

investigations:  subpenas;  giving  or  evidence 
Sec.  211.  (a)  In  conducting  an  Investiga- 
tion the  Secretary  shall  have  access  at  all 
reasonable  times  to  premises,  records,  docu- 
ments. Individuals,  and  other  evidence  or 
possible   sources  of  evidence  and  may  ex- 
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amine,  record,  and  copy  auch  materlala  and 
uke  <ind  record  the  testimony  or  statemenu 
ot  such  persona  a*  are  reasonably  necessary 
for  the  furtherance  of  the  Investigation: 
Provided,  hoicever.  The  Secretary  first  com- 
piles with  the  provisions  of  the  Fourth 
Amendment  relating  to  unreasonable 
searches  and  seizures.  The  Secretary  may 
Issue  subpenas  to  compel  his  access  to  or 
the  production  of  such  materials,  or  the 
appearance  of  such  persons,  and  may  Issue 
Interrogatories  to  a  respondent,  to  the  same 
extent  and  subject  to  the  same  limitations 
as  would  apply  If  the  subpenas  or  Interroga- 
tories were  issued  or  served  In  aid  of  a  civil 
action  In  the  United  States  district  court 
for  the  district  In  which  the  Investigation  Is 
taking  place.  The  Secretary  may  administer 
oaths. 

(b)  Upon  written  application  to  the  Sec- 
retary, a  respondent  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
Issuance  of  a  reasonable  number  of  subpenas 
by  and  In  the  name  of  the  Secretary  to  the 
same  extent  and  subject  to  the  same  limita- 
tions as  subpenas  Issued  by  the  Secretary 
himself  Subpenua  l&sueU  at  the  request  of 
a  respondent  shall  show  on  their  face  the 
name  and  address  of  such  respondent  and 
shall  state  that  they  were  Issued  at  his  re- 
quest. .   . 

(c)  Witnesses  summoned  by  subpena  of  the 
Secretary  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  wit- 
ness and  mileage  fees  as  are  witnesses  in 
proceedings  In  United  States  district  courts. 
Fees  payable  to  a  witness  summoned  by  a 
subpena  issued  at  the  request  of  a  respond- 
ent shall  be  paid  by  him. 

(d)  Within  five  days  after  service  of  a  sub- 
pena upon  any  person,  such  person  may  pe- 
tition the  Secretary  to  revoke  or  modify  the 
subpena  The  Secretary  shall  grant  the  peti- 
tion If  he  finds  that  the  subpena  requires  ap- 
pearance or  attendance  at  an  unreasonable 
time  or  place,  that  It  requires  production  of 
evidence  which  does  not  relate  to  any  mat- 
ter under  Investigation,  that  It  does  not  de- 
scribe with  sufficient  particularity  the  evi- 
dence to  be  produced,  that  compliance  would 
be  unduly  onerous,  or  for  other  good  reason. 

(ei  In  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to  obey 
a  subpena.  the  Se>:retary  or  other  person  at 
whose  request  It  was  Issued  may  petition  for 
Its  enforcement  In  the  United  States  district 
court  for  the  distr.ct  In  which  the  person  to 
whom  the  subpena  was  addressed  resides,  was 
served,  or  transacts  business. 

(f)  Any  person  who  willfully  falls  or  ne- 
glects to  attend  and  testify  or  to  answer  any 
lawful  inquiry  or  to  produce  records,  docu- 
ments, or  other  evidence.  If  In  his  power  to 
do  so  In  obedience  to  the  subpena  or  lawful 
order  of  the  Secretary,  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  tl.OOO  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both.  Any  person  who.  with  Intent 
thereby  to  mislead  the  Secretary,  shall  make 
or  cause  to  be  made  any  false  entry  or  state- 
ment of  fact  In  any  report,  account,  record, 
or  other  document  submitted  to  the  Secre- 
tary pursuant  to  his  subpena  or  other  order, 
or  shall  willfully  neglect  or  fall  to  make  or 
cause  to  be  made  full,  true,  and  correct  en- 
tries In  such  reports,  accounts,  records,  or 
other  documents,  or  shall  willfully  mutilate, 
alter,  or  by  any  other  means  falsify  any  doc- 
umentary evidence,  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  91.000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both. 

Ig)  The  Attorney  General  shall  conduct  all 
litigation  In  which  the  Secretary  participates 
as  a  party  or  as  amicus  pursuant  to  this 
Act. 

XNVOaCUfKNT   BT    PatVATB   PEKSONS 

^c.  212.  (a)  The  rlghU  granted  by  sec- 
tions 203.  204.  206.  and  206  may  be  enforced 
by  civil  actions  In  appropriate  United  States 
district  courts  without  regard  to  the  amount 
In  controversy  and  In  appropriate  State  or 
local  courts  of  general  jurisdiction.  A  civil 
action  shall  be  commenced  within  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  days  after  the  alleged  dis- 
criminatory housing  practice  occurred:  Pro- 
vided, hotoever.  That  the  court  shall  continue 


such  clvU  case  brought  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tloQ  or  section  210O  from  time  to  time  be- 
fore bringing  it  to  trial  If  the  court  believes 
that  the  conciliation  efforts  of  the  Secre- 
tary or  a  State  or  local  agency  are  likely 
to  result  In  satisfactory  settlement  of  the 
discriminatory  housing  practice  complained 
of  In  the  complaint  made  to  the  Secretary  or 
to  the  local  or  State  agency  and  which  prac- 
tice forms  the  basis  for  the  action  in  court: 
And  provided,  however.  That  any  sale,  en- 
cumbrance, or  rental  consummated  prior  to 
the  Issuance  of  any  court  order  Issued  un- 
der the  authority  of  this  Act.  and  Involving 
a  bona  fide  purchaser,  encumbrancer,  or  ten- 
ant without  actual  notice  of  the  existence  of 
the  filing  of  a  complaint  or  civil  action  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not  be  af- 
fected. 

(b)  Upon  application  by  the  plaintiff  and 
In  such  circumstances  as  the  court  may  deem 
just,  a  court  of  the  United  States  in  which 
a  civil  action  under  this  section  has  been 
brought  may  appoint  an  attorney  for  the 
plaintiff  and  may  authorize  the  commence- 
ment of  a  civil  action  upon  proper  showing 
without  the  payment  of  fees,  costs,  or  se- 
curity. A  court  of  a  SUte  or  subdivision 
thereof  may  do  likewise  to  the  extent  not 
Inconsistent  with  the  law  or  procedures  of 
the  State  or  subdivision. 

tc)  The  court  may  grant  as  relief,  as  It 
deems  appropriate,  any  permanent  or  tem- 
porary injunction,  temporary  restraining  or- 
der, or  other  order,  and  may  award  to  the 
plaintiff  actual  damages  and  not  more  tlian 
$1,000  punitive  damages,  together  with  court 
costs  and  reasonable  attorney  fees  in  the  case 
of  a  prevailing  plaintiff. 

ENroaCEMKNT    BT    THX    ATTORNCT    GENESAL 

Sec.  213.  (a)  Whenever  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  any 
person  or  group  of  persons  Is  engaged  In  a 
pattern  or  practice  of  resistance  to  the  full 
enjoyment  of  any  of  the  rights  granted  by 
this  title,  or  that  any  group  of  persons  has 
been  denied  any  of  the  rights  granted  by  this 
title  and  such  denial  raises  an  issue  of  gen- 
eral public  importance,  he  may  bring  a  civil 
action  In  any  appropriate  United  States  dis- 
trict court  by  filing  with  it  a  complaint  set- 
ting forth  the  facts  and  requesting  such 
preventive  relief.  Including  an  application  for 
a  permanent  or  temporary  Injunction,  re- 
straining order,  or  other  order  against  the 
person  or  persons  responsible  for  such  pat- 
tern or  practice  or  denial  of  rights,  as  he 
deems  necessary  to  insure  the  full  enjoyment 
of  the  rights  granted  by  this  title. 

EXPEDITION    or    PKOCEEDINCS 

Sec.  214.  Any  court  In  which  a  proceeding 
Is  instituted  under  section  212  or  213  of  this 
title  shall  assign  the  case  (or  hearing  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date  and  cause  the  case 
ta  be  In  every  way  expedited. 

EmSCT  ON  STATE  LAWS 

Src.  215.  Nothing  In  this  title  shall  be  con- 
strued to  Invalidate  or  limit  any  law  of  a 
State  or  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or  of 
any  other  jurisdiction  In  which  this  title 
shall  be  effective,  that  grants,  guarantees,  or 
protects  tne  same  rights  as  are  granted  by 
this  title;  but  any  law  of  a  State,  a  political 
subdivision,  or  other  such  Jurisdiction  that 
puri>orts  to  require  or  permit  any  action  that 
would  be  a  discriminatory  housing  practice 
imder  this  title  shall  to  that  extent  be  In- 
valid. 

COOPEBATXON    WITH   STATE   AND   LOCAL   AGENCIES 
AOMINISTEXINS    PAIR    HOiraiNC    LAWS 

Stc  216.  The  Secretary  may  cooperMe  with 
Stiite  and  local  agencies  charged  with  the  ad- 
mimstration  of  State  and  local  fair  housing 
laws  and.  with  the  consent  of  sucn  agencies, 
utilize  the  services  of  such  agencies  and 
their  employees  and,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  may  reimburse  such 
agencies  and  their  employees  for  services 
rendered  to  assist  him  In  carrying  out  this 
title.    In    furtherance    of   such    cooperative 


efforts,  the  Secretary  may  enter  Into  written 
agreements  with  such  State  or  local  agencies. 
All  agreements  and  terminations  thereof 
shall   be  published  In  the  Federal  Register. 

XNTERFSaXNCE,  COEBCION,  OR  INTIMIDATION 

Sec.  217  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  coerce, 
intimidate,  threaten,  or  interfere  with  any 
person  In  the  exercise  or  enjoyment  of.  or 
on  account  of  his  having  exercised  or  en- 
joyed, or  on  account  of  his  having  aided  or 
encouraged  any  other  person  In  the  exercise 
or  enjoyment  of,  any  right  granted  or  pro- 
tected by  sections.  203.  204.  205,  or  206.  This 
section  may  be  enforced  by  appropriate  civil 
action. 

APPROPRIATION 

Sec.  218.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

SEPARABILITT    OP    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  219.  If  any  provision  of  this  title  or 
the  application  thereof  to  any  i>er80n  or 
circumstances  Is  held  Invalid,  the  remainder 
of  the  title  and  the  application  of  the  pro- 
vision to  other  persons  not  similarly  situated 
or  to  other  circumstances  shall  not  be  af- 
fected thereby. 

TITLE  ni 

PREVENTION  OP  INTIMIDATION   IN  FAIR   HOUSING 
CASES 

Sec.  301.  Whoever,  whether  or  not  acting 
under  color  of  law.  by  force  or  threat  of  force 
willfully  Injures.  Intimidates  or  Interferes 
with,  or  attempts  to  injure,  intimidate  or 
interfere  with — 

(a)  any  person  because  of  his  race,  color, 
religion  or  national  origin  and  because  he  is 
or  has  been  selling,  purchasing,  renting,  fi- 
nancing, occupying,  or  contracting  or  negotl- 
.itlng  for  the  sale,  rental,  financing  or  occu- 
pation of  any  dwelling,  or  applying  for  or 
participating  in  any  service,  organization,  or 
facility  relating  to  the  business  of  selling  or 
renting  dwellings;  or 

(b)  any  person  because  he  is  or  has  been, 
or  in  order  to  discourage  such  person  or  any 
other  person  or  any  class  of  persons  from — 

(1)  participating  without  discrimination 
on  account  of  race,  color,  religion  or  national 
origin,  in  any  of  the  activities,  services,  or- 
ganisations or  facilities  described  In  subsec- 
tion 301  (a) ;  or  encouraging  others  to  to  par- 
ticipate: or 

(2)  affording  another  person  or  class  of 
p>ersons  opportunity  or  protection  so  to  par- 
ticipate: or 

(c)  any  citizen  because  he  Is  or  has  been, 
or  in  order  to  discourage  such  citizen  or  any 
other  citizen  from  lawfully  aiding  or  en- 
couraging others  to  participate,  without  dis- 
crimination on  account  of  race,  color,  re- 
ligion or  national  origin.  In  any  of  the  activi- 
ties, services,  organizations  or  facilities  de- 
scribed in  subsection  301(a).  or  participating 
lawfully  in  speech  or  peaceful  assembly  op- 
posing and  denial  of  the  opportunity  to  so 
participate — 

shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000.  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  one  year,  or  both: 
and  If  bodily  Injury  results  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  910.000.  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  ten  years,  or  both:  and  if  death  results 
shall  be  subject  to  imprisonment  for  any 
term  of  years  or  for  life. 
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HUNTINGTON  ADVERTISER  COM- 
MENDS SENATOR  RANDOLPH  FOR 
RECENT  ADDRESS  TO  SOCIETY  OF 
PROFESSIONAL  ENGINEERS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  February  20  my  colleague,  Mr. 
Randolph,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  addressed  the  M5s.sourl 
State  Chapter  of  the  Society  of  Profes- 
sional Engineers  on  the  role  of  the  engi- 
neer in  meeting  the  responsibilities  of 
enhancement  of  the  human  environment 


in  our  urban  civilization.  This  was  a  fur- 
ther expression  of  the  commitment  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  West  Virginia  to 
the  Improvement  of  the  quality  of  life 
in  today's  society. 

It  is  always  gratifying  to  me  to  note 
that  Senator  Randolph's  leadership  In 
this  field  is  acknowledged  within  his  own 
State  of  West  Virginia.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  an  editorial  from  the  Himt- 
Ington,  W.  Va..  Advertiser  of  March  1 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Randolph  Urges  Engineers  Improve 

POLLtmON    OONTROL 

Air  and  water  pollution  problems  in  West 
Virginia  give  people  here  particular  Interest 
In  an  address  by  Sen.  Jennings  Randolph, 
D-W.  Va..  to  a  meeting  of  engineers'  societies 
recently  In  St.  Louis. 

As  chairman  of  the  F>ubUc  Works  Commit- 
tee and  ranking  member  of  Its  Subcommit- 
tee on  Air  and  Water  Pollution,  Sen.  Ran- 
dolph has  taken  the  lead  In  the  enactment 
of  legislation  and  In  other  movements  for 
abating  the  contamination  of  the  human 
environment. 

The  Importance  of  his  address  to  the  more 
than  300  engineers  was  emphasized  by  Its 
Insertion  in  the  Congressional  Record  by 
Sen.  Stuart  Symington.  D-Mo. 

Sen.  Randolph  spoke  out  frankly  with  a 
challenge  to  the  engineers  of  the  St.  Louis 
area  and  the  nation  to  develop  more  effective 
means  of  preventing  the  "fouling  of  the  air 
we  breathe,  the  water  we  drink  and  the  land 
on  which  we  live." 

The  extent  of  the  problem  was  made  clear 
by  his  statement  that  approximately  7.300 
communities  are  affected  by  air  pollution  but 
that  only  130  cities,  counties  or  regions  have 
establshed  air  pollution  programs,  and  many 
of  these  are  "grossly  Inadequate." 

In  addition,  more  than  2,000  communities 
pour  untreated  sewEige  into  lakes  and 
streams  and  700  municipalities  have  sewage 
systems  with  Inadequate  treatment  facilities. 

These  hazardous  conditions  of  today 
threaten  to  become  much  worse,  Sen.  Ran- 
dolph declared,  as  projections  point  to  a 
national  population  of  260  million  by  1080 
and  320  million  or  more  by  the  year  2000. 

Only  30  years  from  now.  on  the  basis  of 
present  trends,  as  many  as  270  million  per- 
sons will  probably  be  living  on  little  more 
than  one  per  cent  of  the  land. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  the  growing  popula- 
tion electric  power  generation  will  have  to 
triple  by  1980  and  double  again  by  2000.  In 
spite  of  nuclear  generating  capacity,  this 
will  require  a  threefold  increase  in  the  com- 
bustion of  fossil  fuels. 

Preventing  serious  threats  to  health  and 
property.  Sen.  Randolph  declared,  will  re- 
quire more  rigorous  control  of  emissions 
from  the  burning  of  such  fuels. 

These  controls  will  be  necessary  also  to 
prevent  restrictions  on  the  use  of  coal  In 
f>opulous  ereas. 

As  a  means  of  meeting  one  pollution  prob- 
lem,  Sen.  Randolph  pointed  out,   Congress 


approved  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1967  requir- 
ing the  Public  Health  Service  to  publish 
ambient  air  quality  criteria  for  individual 
pollutants  and  their  combinations. 

These  reports  will  tell  the  effects  of  given 
concentrations  of  pollutants  on  human  and 
animal  health  and  on  vegetation  and  even 
Inanimate  objects. 

For  necessary  progress,  Sen.  Randolph  de- 
clared, the  technology  of  pollution  abatement 
must  be  greatly  Improved,  and  standards 
must  be  rigorously  enforced  through  close 
cooperation  of  government  at  all  levels  and 
of  Industry  and  civic  associations. 

Engineers  can  be  particularly  helpful,  he 
continued,  by  stimulating  public  interest, 
helping  develop  quantitative  guidelines  and 
especially  by  taking  the  lead  in  planning  to 
prevent  and  not  just  correct  pollution. 

By  the  development  of  new  production 
processes  much  present  pollution  can  be 
avoided,  and  possibly  much  money  can  be 
saved  by  eliminating  end-of-process  treat- 
ment. 

Sen.  Randolph's  comprehensive  discussion 
of  the  problems  presented  urgent  needs  con- 
fronting the  entire  country  and  especially 
the  congested  big  cities. 

They  apply  particularly  to  this  region  not 
only  because  of  pollution  hazards  but  be- 
cause of  the  economic  importance  of  coal 
and  the  need  of  avoiding  restrictions  on  its 
use  to  limit  sulphur  oxide  pollution  result- 
ing from  its  combustion. 


ADJOURNMENT    UNTIL    10    A.M. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  are  no  other  Senators  who  desire 
to  speak  at  this  lime,  in  accordance  with 
the  order  previously  entered,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until  10 
o'clock  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  27  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Wednesday, 
March  6. 1968,  at  10  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  March  5, 1968: 

Appalachian  Regional  Commission 

Meriwether  Lewis  Clark  Tyler,  of  New  York, 
to  be  alternate  Federal  Cochalrman  of  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Commi-ssion.  vice  Fred 
B.  Burke. 

U.S.  Attorney 

Klyde  Robinson,  of  South  Carolina,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  South  Caro- 
lina for  the  term  of  4  years  to  fill  a  new  posi- 
tion created  by  Public  Law  89-242,  approved 
October  7,  1965. 

POSTMASTERS 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  post- 
masters : 

ALABAMA 

Robert  L.  Fortson,  Shorterville,  Ala..  In 
place  of  T.  S.  Hardin,  retired. 

ARKANSAS 

Hoyt  L.  Willmuth,  Swifton,  Ark.,  in  place 
of  L.  B.  Mason,  retired. 


CALIFORNIA 

Dale  H.  Hawkes,  Alta  Loma,  Calif.,  In  place 
of  C.  E.  Hogancamp,  retired. 

Jack  W.  Anderson.  Port  Dick.  Calif.,  In 
place  of  M.  J.  Hanson,  deceased. 

COLORADO 

Everette  L.  Lappart,  Holyoke,  Colo.,  In 
place  of  F.  B.  Flanagan,  retired. 

ILLINOIS 

Donald  W.  Snyder,  Bethany,  111.,  In  place 
of  C.  M.  Crowder,  retired. 

Mary  H.  Nightingale,  Coal  Valley.  III.,  in 
place  of  Nellie  Blohm.  retired. 

MARYLAND 

Nellie  H.  Barnes,  Trappe,  Md.,  In  place  of 
J.  T.  Hundley,  retired. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Harold  T.  McDermott,  Dennis  Port,  Mass., 
In  place  of  R.  B.  Murphy,  retired. 

MICHIGAN 

Hlldegard  R.  Foley.  Hartland.  Mich.,  in 
place  of  L.   W.   Gardner,  retired. 

.Sherman  D.  Ellis,  Lewlston,  Mich,  In  place 
of  B.  B.  Wellington,  retired. 

Robert  L.  Cole.  Mancelona,  Mich.,  in  place 
of  A.  J.  Johnson,   retired. 

Robert  A.  Stetler,  Okemos,  Mich.,  in  place 
of  G.  E.  Barlow,  retired. 

George  M.  Bell,  Petersburg.  Mich.,  in  place 
of  C.  S.  Schmld.  Jr..  retired. 

MINNESOTA 

Nicholas  E.  Savage.  Comfrey.  Minn.,  in 
place  of  J.  M.  Augustln.  retired. 

Eugene  T.  Kearney.  Savage.  Minn.,  in  place 
of  J.  P.  McCoy,  resigned. 

Winifred  B.  Lindgren,  Wolverton.  Minn.,  in 
place  of  V.  G.  Lindgren,  deceased. 

MISSISSIPPI 

C.  Preston  Holmes.  Mound  Bayou,  Miss.,  in 
place  of  C.  V.  Thurmond,  retired. 

MISSOURI 

Willard  L.  Libia,  Greenville,  Mo.,  in  place 
of  J.  P.  Hughes,  Jr.,  retired. 

NEW    HA.MPSHIRE 

Elizabeth  T.  Peterson,  Canterbury,  N.H., 
in  place  of  W.  C.  Hubbard,  retired. 

NEW    JERSEY 

Peter  D.  Kane,  South  Bound  Brook.  NJ., 
in  place  of  W.  C.  Conner,  resigned. 

NEW    MEXICO 

Fredrick  C.  Archibald,  Hurley,  N.  Mex  .  in 
place  of  P.  E.  Stearman,  retired. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Peter  J.  McCloskey.  PottsvlUe.  Pa.,  in  place 
of  H.  E.  Hobbs,  deceased. 

TENNESSEE 

Clara  P.  Martin.  S.irdls.  Tenn..  in  place  of 
J.  A.  Medlin,  retired. 

TEXAS 

LucUe  H.  Sanders.  Buffalo.  Tex.,  In  place  of 
E.  C.  Burroughs,  retired. 

A.  Lucille  Evans,  Driscoll,  Tex.,  in  place  of 
P.  W.  Lee,  retired 

J.  D.  Thomas,  Jr..  Georgetown,  Tex..  In 
place  of  P.  H.  Martin,  deceased. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
DD.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

He  who  i3  slow  to  anger  is  better  than 
the  mighty,  and  he  who  rules  his  spirit 
than  he  who  takes  a  city. — ^Proverbs 
16  :  32. 

Almighty  God,  our  heavenly  Father, 


before  whom  we  bow  in  adoration  and 
unto  whom  we  lift  our  hearts  in  prayer, 
help  us  to  improve  our  self-mastery  that 
we  may  do  our  duties  and  respond  to  our 
responsibilities  with  a  confident  courage 
and  a  high-hearted  happiness. 

May  we  feel  Thy  guiding  hand  through 
all  the  scattered  details  of  our  daily  life 
and  in  the  trouble  of  this  hour  may  we 


hear  Thy  still  small  voice  and  feel  under- 
neath us  Thine  everlasting  arms  holding 
us  steady,  keeping  us  strong,  and  leading 
us  in  the  way  we  should  go. 

Bless  all  efforts  to  remove  violence  and 
to  reduce  discord  and  prosper  all  endeav- 
ors to  redouble  our  good  will  and  to  re- 
affirm our  faith  in  Thee  and  in  our  coun- 
try. 
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In  the  name  of  Him  who  Is  the  way, 
the  truth,  and  the  life  we  pray.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington.  one  of  its  clerlu,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate 
of  the  following  title: 

S.  1831.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  exchange  certain  property 
at  Acadia  National  Park  In  Maine  with  the 
owner  of  certain  property  adjacent  to  the 
park. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
90-206.  appointed  Mr.  Stephen  K.  Bailey, 
of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Sidney  J.  Wein- 
berg, of  New  York,  as  members  of  the 
Commission,  on  Executive,  Legislative, 
and  Judicial  Salaries. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
207.  81st  Congress,  appointed  Mr.  Pell  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Visitors 
to  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Academy. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  Mr. 
Macnuson.  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  pursuant  to  title  46.  United 
States  Code,  section  1126c.  appointed  Mr. 
HoLLiNGs  and  Mr.  Prooty  to  be  members 
of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S. 
Merchant  Marine  Academy. 

The  message  also  announced  that  Mr. 
M.\GNrsoN.  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  pursuant  to  title  14,  United 
States  Code,  section  194(a).  appointed 
Mr.  Bartlett  and  Mr.  Griffik  to  be 
members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  Academy. 


REFUSAL  TO  PERMFT  ENTRY  OP 
HEAD  OP  RHODESIAN  GOVERN- 
MENT INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  note  with 
amazement  that  the  American  State  De- 
partment has  refused  to  permit  Ian 
Smith,  head  of  the  Rhodesian  Govern- 
ment, to  enter  the  United  States.  Appar- 
ently, our  State  Department  believes  its 
first  interest  in  African  affairs  is  to  curry 
favor  with  the  ragtag  governments  of 
African  mini-states  who  object  to  the 
presence  of  a  responsible  government  on 
their  continent  just  because  it  is  white. 

Rhodesia  has  been  our  stanch  friend 
and  has  supported  U.S.  policies  time  and 
again.  Trade  relations  have  been  very 
satisfactory.  Yet.  we  refuse  to  permit  the 
head  of  its  Government  to  enter  our 
country.  The  reason  given  is  that  the 
United  States  does  not  recognize 
Rhodesia  and  Mr.  Smith  has  no  British 
passport.  This  evasive  tactic  fools  no  one. 
Waivers   have    been    granted    to    other 


Rhodeslans  to  visit  this  country.  Refusal 
to  admit  Mr.  Smith  Indicates  a  bumbling 
Incompetency  which  works  at  cross-pur- 
poees  with  the  best  interest  of  the  free 
world  and  of  this  country. 

In  order  to  get  fully  Into  the  role  which 
the  United  States  has  chosen  for  Itself 
In  this  particular,  possibly  we  should 
dress  the  representatives  of  the  State 
Department  In  clown  costumes  and  ex- 
pect them  to  spend  more  of  their  time 
doing  handsprings,  cartwheels,  and 
somersaults,  and  performing  other  antics 
calculated  to  amuse  and  please  the  ele- 
ments we  seek  to  Impress. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  HAVE  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT 
TO  FILE  CERTAIN  PRFVILEaED 
REPORTS 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to  file 
certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REPORT  OF  ADVISORY  COMMIS- 
SION ON  CIVIL  DISORDERS 

Mr.  FASCELL..  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  agree 
with  the  President's  Advisory  Commis- 
sion that  violence  and  disorder  must  be 
ended,  although  I  find  it  dlfDcult  to  be- 
lieve that  there  was  no  planning  or  di- 
rection to  the  disorders. 

We  had  eight  major  disorders  and 
33  serious  disorders.  123  minor  disorders 
for  a  total  of  164  disorders  in  128  cities. 
Also,  militant  leaders  are  still  calling  for 
disobedience  and  disorder  this  year. 

I  agree  with  the  other  findings  of  the 
Commission  as  to  the  underlying  causes 
of  these  disturbances  and  that  Is  the 
racial  attitude  which  exists.  As  the  Com- 
mission said,  the  most  fimdamental  is 
the  racial  attitude  and  behavior  of  white 
Americans  toward  black  Americans. 
These  attitudes  are  going  to  have  to  be 
changed  before  we  can  make  any  real 
progress.  These  are  primary  causes 
which  can  only  be  resolved  by  under- 
standing, communicating,  and  by  making 
every  effort  to  change.  No  amount  of 
programs  or  projects  in  themselves  will 
be  effective. 

However,  I  agree  with  the  Commission 
that  there  is  urgent  need  for  additional 
effort  and  something  must  be  done — but 
realistically.  This  will  have  to  be  done 
with  the  local  communities  and  the  State 
leading  the  way,  with  substantial  help 
from  the  Federal  Government.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  provide  more  jobs  and  ade- 
quate housing.  However,  I  cannot  visual- 
ize a  single  massive  Federal  project  solv- 
ing all  the  problems.  States  and  local 
communities  must  do  their  share  and 
private  Industry  must  make  the  Jobs 
available.  In  the  final  analysis,  however. 


each  person  must  make  a  personal  com- 
mitment to  Improve  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity for  all  Americans. 


FUNDS  FOR  IMPACTED  SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  urgency  that  the  Congress  pro- 
vide the  funds  necessary  to  meet  the 
commitments  heretofore  made  to  im- 
pacted school  districts.  There  is  the  mat- 
ter of  good  faith  involved.  The  affected 
districts,  relying  upon  the  Federal  obli- 
gation to  compensate  for  extraordinary 
burdens  caused  by  excessive  Federal  ac- 
tivities In  such  areas,  prepared  their  an- 
nual budgets  accordingly. 

Now,  in  the  middle  of  the  school  year 
these  districts  find  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  prepared  to  meet  but  a  portion 
of  its  commitment.  This  has  caused  an 
extreme  hardship  and  a  financial  crisis 
in  many  districts  which  had  no  reason 
to  anticipate  this  development.  It  Is  like 
changing  the  rules  In  the  middle  of  the 
game. 

This  program  of  aid  for  impacted 
school  districts  is  a  response  to  excessive 
costs  Incurred  In  operating  schools  in 
areas  where  school  rolls  become  abnor- 
mally high  due  to  military  and  other 
Federal  concentrations.  It  brings  about 
an  unbearable  burden  on  the  local  taxing 
capacity.  It  is  in  fact  a  form  of  aid  to 
military  personnel  and  their  families, 
made  necessary  by  conditions  over  which 
such  personnel  have  no  control.  Indeed, 
many  of  them  are  away  fighting  in  Viet- 
nam or  elsewhere  committed,  while  their 
children  are  sent  to  schools  in  impacted 
areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  imperative  that  this 
Congress  recognize  this  obligation  and 
provide  the  necessary  fimds  at  once.  The 
Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations  has 
included  in  the  current  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill  the  funds  necessary  to 
meet  this  purpose.  The  Senate  is  expected 
to  support  that  inclusion,  and  the  issue 
wiM  then  be  finally  resolved  by  a  confer- 
ence committee. 

I  now  join  with  many  of  my  colleagues 
in  beseeching  the  House  conferees  on  this 
measure  to  accept  the  Senate  action.  Let 
us  keep  faith  with  a  solemn  and  pressing 
obligation. 
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PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  INVESTIGATIONS  OP  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  INTERSTATE  AND 
FOREIGN  COMMERCE  TO  SIT  DUR- 
ING GENERAL  DEBATE  TODAY 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investigations  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
may  be  permitted  to  sit  during  general 
debate  today. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore    (Mr. 


Albert).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  may  I  Inquire  If  this  has 
been  cleared  with  the  minority  mem- 
bers? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  1  believe  It  has; 
yes. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  It  cannot 
be  confirmed  that  It  has.  I  would  be  con- 
strained to  object.  Belief  Is  not  adequate. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  It  has  been  cleared, 
yes;  I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.'  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 


IN  TRIBUTE  TO  ERNEST  J.  BOHN 

Mr.  PEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night 
the  National  Housing  Conference  held  Its 
37th  annual  banquet  in  the  Presidential 
Room  of  the  Hotel  Statler-Hllton  In 
Washington.  This  occasion  was  taken  to 
honor  Ernest  J.  Bohn,  of  Cleveland.  The 
resolution  of  the  membership  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Conference  reads  as 
follows: 

In  TRiBtTTE  TO  E:rnkst  J.  Born 

Lawyer,  housing  and  planning  official,  state 
legislator,  city  councilman,  author  of  ttaa 
first  state  enabling  legislation  In  the  nation 
for  low-rent  public  housing,  a  founder  and 
first  president  of  the  National  Association  of 
Housing  and  Redevelopment  Officials,  ad- 
visor to  Presidents,  Governors  and  Mayors, 
and  counsel  to  the  world  court  of  public 
opinion  In  behalf  of  the  underprivileged — 
Ernest  J.  Bohn  Is  returning  his  commission 
as  Director  of  the  Cleveland  Metropolitan 
Housing  Authority  after  more  than  a  third 
of  a  century  of  selfless  public  service. 

When  Ernie  Bohn  first  rallied  the  people, 
nation-wide,  who  were  concerned  with  slum 
sickness  that  threatened  the  life  of  cities, 
their  numbers  were  so  few  that  they  tell 
of  caucusing  In  a  telephone  booth.  Now,  his 
co-workers  are  legion  wherever  man  seeks  so- 
cial, economic,  and  political  equality.  When 
he  conceived  low-rent  public  housing  as  a 
basic  tool  for  social  progress,  Ernie  Bohn  re- 
jected the  concept  of  institutional  living  In 
projects,  and  built  communities  of  homes 
called  "estates".  He  has  devoted  his  work- 
ing life  to  creating  physical  and  social  en- 
vironments where  people  live  with  dignity, 
and  where  democracy  and  freedom  flourish. 

Members  of  the  National  Housing  Confer- 
ence, assembled  for  their  37th  Annual  Meet- 
ing, honor  Ernest  J.  Bohn  for  his  countless 
contributions  to  the  welfare  of  his  city, 
state  and  nation,  and  respectfully  suggest 
that  his  counsel  Is  more  essential  to  the  peo- 
ple's welfare  now,  than  ever  before. 

By  honoring  Eirnest  J.  Bohn,  members  of 
the  National  Housing  Conference  reaffirm 
their  dedication  to  the  goals  for  America 
which  he  has  articulated  so  clearly  and  for 
which  he  has  fought  so  long,  and  pledge  their 
continuing  enlistment  under  his  dynamic 
leadership. 


ECUADOR  SEEKS  BETTER  RELA- 
TIONS; SEIZES  ANOTHER  AMER- 
ICAN FISHING  VESSEL 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  Uie  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
shocked  and  alarmed  yesterday  to  learn 
of  two  separate  actions  by  the  Ecua- 
dorean  Government.  First,  another 
American  fishing  vessel  was  seized  by 
Ecuador  In  International  waters  23  miles 
off  shore,  and  the  Ecuadorean  who 
boarded  the  tuna  vessel  Navigator  forced 
the  purchase  of  a  $6,190  license  before 
freeing  the  vessel  so  she  could  continue 
her  journey  to  Panama. 

Mr.  Speaker,  once  again  Ecuador  has 
used  an  American  ship  on  loan  to  them 
to  seize  an  American  fishing  vessel  In 
International  waters.  The  former  U.S. 
Navy  minesweeper  E-2  held  the  Naviga- 
tor for  2  days. 

The  second  action  taken  by  Ecuador, 
which  Is  certainly  Ironic,  is  the  state- 
ment In  the  Washington  Post  this  morn- 
ing quoting  Ecuador's  President  as  say- 
ing he  regretted  ousting  the  U.S.  Am- 
bassador and  wanted  Improved  relations 
with  the  United  States,  and  I  suppose 
more  foreign  aid.  This  statement  comes 
from  the  Ecuadorean  President,  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  the  same  moment  Ecuador's 
Navy  was  engaged  in  another  act  of 
piracy  against  an  American  fishing  ves- 
sel; a  strange  way  of  Inviting  friend- 
ship, I  might  add. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  introduced  H.R. 
1493B  which  would  deny  Ecuador  the 
use  of  American  vessels  if  they  seize  an 
American  fishing  boat,  and  the  bill  pres- 
ently is  in  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee.  My  bill  would  in- 
clude Ecuador,  one  of  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries  not  now  covered  in  can- 
celing the  loan  agreement  under  which 
they  use  U.S.  vessels. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fishing  season  is  now 
in  full  swing  off  the  Latin  America  coast, 
and  as  long  as  Ecuador  claims  200  miles 
jurisdiction,  off  her  shoreline  contrary 
to  international  law,  and  as  long  as  she 
continues  to  act  with  hostility  toward 
American  citizens  fishing  in  these  inter- 
national waters,  we  do  no  more  than 
aid  and  abet  their  barbaric  acts  by  al- 
lowing them  to  possess  our  naval  vessels. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  prompt  action  on 
HJl.  14936. 

PROPOSED  COMMITTEE  ON  URBAN 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  report 
of  the  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
civil-  dirorders  which  has  recently  been 


made  available  has  brought  heightened 
attention  to  the  serious  urban  problems 
facing  this  Nation.  The  scope  of  the  prob- 
lem Is  staggering,  and  it  is  hard  to  fit  the 
problem  areas  into  any  neat  categories 
under  which  this  Congress  transacts  its 
business.  The  matters  of  education,  hous- 
ing, jobs,  health,  sewage,  and  the  myriad 
of  other  factors  affecting  the  urban 
areas  of  our  country  could  certainly  be 
coordinated  more  effectively  than  they 
are  now  if  there  were  established  a  stand- 
ing Committee  on  Urban  Affairs.  I  have 
introduced  such  legislation  today.  I  think 
It  both  necessary  and  logical  that  there 
be  one  committee  of  the  House  directly 
responsible  for  the  urban  problem  area. 


SCIENCE  SEARCH  WINNERS 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
proud  and  honored  to  represent  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Eighth  Congressional  District 
in  Queens  County,  N.Y.  Today  I  am  ec- 
static. 

Last  night  three  students  from  my  dis- 
trict won  top  honors  in  the  27th  Annual 
Science  Search.  They  were  among  40  stu- 
dents from  across  the  country  who  were 
finalists  in  the  Westinghouse  program 
to  pick  the  outstanding  scientific  talent 
from  our  high  schools  through  vigorous 
competition. 

Starting  with  23,000  competitors  from 
every  State  who  completed  scientific 
projects  for  the  science  search,  these 
three  boys  survived  every  higher  com- 
petition to  place  In  the  top  10  winners 
nationally. 

I  am  particularly  proud  that  our  con- 
gressional district  had  more  winners 
among  the  final  40  than  any  State  In 
the  Union,  with  three  exceptions. 

Our  winners  were  John  A.  Goldsmith, 
who  won  a  $4,000  college  scholarship  as 
the  ninth-place  award  winner;  Perrin  C. 
White,  third-place  winner  with  an  $8,000 
scholarship;  and  John  Gomori,  who  was 
a  second-place  winner  and  who  will  re- 
ceive an  $8,000  scholarship. 

These  young  men  are  all  students  at 
the  Forest  Hills  High  School,  which  con- 
stitutes an  outstanding  honor  for  their 
teachers  and  the  school  itself.  They  bring 
great  credit  to  all  citizens  of  our  com- 
munity. And,  as  their  Congressman,  I  am 
extremely  proud  of  them. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  This  is 
Private  Calendar  day.  The  Clerk  will  call 
the  first  bill  on  the  Private  Calendar. 


DR.  ANGEL  REAUD 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (S.  503)  for 
the  relief  of  Dr.  Angel  Reaud,  also  known 
as  Angel  Reaud  Ramos  Izquierdo. 

Mr.   FEIGHAN.    Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 
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unanimous  consent  that  S.  503  be  re- 
committed to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

The  SPEAKEiR  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio 

There  was  no  objection. 


VISITACION  ENRIQUEZ  MAYPA 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HJl.  4386) 
for  the  relief  of  Vlaltaclon  Enrlquez  May- 
pa. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ARTHUR  JEROME  OLINGER.  A 
MINOR 

The  Clerk" called  the  bUl  (S.  155)  for 
the  i-ellef  of  Arthur  Jerome  OUnger.  a 
minor,  by  his  next  friend,  his  father. 
Oeorge  Henry  OUnger,  and  George 
Henry  OUnger,  Individually. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bUl  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  ta  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MR.  AND  MRS.  JOHN  P.  FUENTES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (Hit.  4936) 
for  the  reUef  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  P. 
Puentes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  blU? 

Mr.  HALL  and  Mr.  TALCOTT  objected 
and.  under  the  rule,  the  bill  was  recom- 
mitted to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

E.  L.  TOWNLEY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <HJl.  11381) 
for  the  relief  of  E.  L.  Townley. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CHESTER  E.  DAVIS 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  tS.  233)  for 
the  relief  of  Chester  E.  Davis. 

Mr  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
IMr  Gross],  1  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  bill  be  passed  over  without 
prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  sientleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  csk  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  blU  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JOHN  W.  ROGERS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S  1580)  for 
the  relief  of  John  W.  Rogers. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DWAYNE  C.  COX  AND  WILLIAM  D. 
MARTIN 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  fHJl.  2281) 
for  the  relief  of  Dwayne  C.  Cox  and  WU- 
Uam  D.  Martin. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bUl  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JOSEPH  M.  HEPWORTH 

The  Clerk  called  the  blU  (H.R.  12119) 
for  the  relief  of  Joseph  M.  Hepworth. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ROCHESTER  IRON  Si  METAL  CO. 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HJl.  7210) 
for  the  relief  of  the  Rochester  Iron  & 
Metal  Co. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JE-IL  BRICK  CO. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  4058) 
for  the  relief  of  the  JE-IL  Brick  Co. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bUl  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CHARLES  BERNSTEIN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  321)  for 
the  relief  of  Charles  Bernstein. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  CaUfornla? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JOSEPH  W.  HARRIS 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  resolution  (H. 
Res.  991)  to  refer  the  bill  (H.R.  14109) 
entitled  "A  bUl  for  the  reUcf  of  Joseph 
W.  Harris,  "to  the  chief  commissioner 
of  the  Court  of  Claims  pursuant  to  sec- 
tions 1492  and  2509  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  as  amended. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  this  resolution  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CERTAIN  EMPLOYEES  OP  THE 
NAVAL  WEAPONS  CENTER.  CON- 
CORD, CALIF. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <Hil.  2282) 
for  the  relief  of  certain  employees  of  the 
Naval  Weapons  Center,  Concord.  CaUf. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INDIVIDUALS  EMPLOYED  BY  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY  AT 
PORT  SAM  HOUSTON,  TEX. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  10327) 
for  the  relief  of  Louis  J.  Falardeau.  Irva 
G.  Pranger,  Betty  Klemcke,  Wineta  L. 
Welbum,  and  Emma  L.  McNeU,  aU  indi- 
viduals employed  by  the  Department  of 
the  Army  at  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  further  call 
of  the  Private  Calendar  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  This  con- 
cludes the  call  of  the  Private  Calendar. 
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CERTAIN  EMPLOYEES  OP  THE  DE- 
PARTMENT OP  THE  NAVY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1040)  for 
the  relief  of  certain  employees  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy. 


POTATO  PROMOTION  AND 
RESEARCH  ACT 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 


objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  today  to  enable 
potato  growers  to  finance  a  nationaUy 
coordinated  research  and  promotion  pro- 
gram to  improve  their  competitive  posi- 
tion and  expand  their  markets  for  pota- 
toes by  Increasing  consumer  acceptance 
of  potatoes  and  potato  products  and  by 
Improving  the  quality  potatoes  and  po- 
tato products  that  are  made  available  to 
the  consumer. 

I  -would  like  to  emphasize  that  this  is 
a  self-help  program.  This  would  merely 
enable  the  potato  producers  to  vote  upon 
themselves  a  program  to  improve  their 
Image  and  increase  potato  consumption. 
The  cost  of  the  program  will  be  borne  by 
the  potato  producers,  and  any  producer 
who  does  not  wish  to  participate  In  the 
program  may  receive  a  lefund  of  any 
funds  withheld  from  his  sales  by  request 
to  the  potato  promotion  board.  This 
board,  which  will  operate  the  program, 
will  be  selected  by  the  producers  from 
among  their  own  members. 

I  urge  that  the  House  take  action  on 
this  legislation  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
potato  industiT  should  be  assisted  In 
their  efforts  to  revitalize  their  Industry 
through  .self-help. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorimi  is  not  present. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 
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Adair  dross        I  Moss 

Ashl  r  Hagan       I  O'Hara.  ni. 

Ashtrore  Hawkins  Passman 

Beiry  Hec^cler.  Mass.  Pepper 

Brown.  Calif.  Hicks  Phllbin 

Button  Holland  Pike 

CeUe;-be-g  Howard  Resnlck 

Conyers  Jones.  Mo.  Rivers 

rorma-i  Kl"»r.  Calif.  St.  Onge 

Dent  Komegay  Splden 

Dipgs  MacdonaUl.  Tea?ue,  Tex. 

Dorn  Mass.  Wiggins 

Dowdy  Main  lard  Wright 

Edwards.  La.  Miller,  C^if, 

Gibbons  Moore 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert).  On  this  roUcaU  387  Members 
have  answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PROVIDING  THAT  THE  UNITED 
STATES  HOLD  CERTAIN  CHILOCCO 
INDIAN  SCHOOL  LANDS— CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

Mr.  HALEY  submitted  a  conference  re- 
port and  statement  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
536)  to  provide  that  the  United  States 
shall  hold  certain  Chllocco  Indian  School 
lands  at  ChUocco.  Okla.,  In  trust  for  the 
Cherokee  Nation  u(>on  payment  by  the 
Cherokee  Nation  of  $3.75  per  acre  to  the 
Federal  Government. 


DESIGNATING  SAN  RAFAEL  WILDER- 
NESS. LOS  PADRES  NATIONAL 
FOREST.  CALIF.— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (S.  889) 
to  designate  the  San  Rafael  Wilderness, 
Los  Padres  National  Forest,  in  the  State 
of  California,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  of  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  be  read  In  lieu 
of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Nevada? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

CONFERENCB  REPORT  (H.  RePT.  NO.  1029) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dls- 
a^eeln;  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  BlU  (S.  889) 
entitled  "An  Act  to  designate  the  San  Rafael 
WUdnerness,  Los  Padires  National  Forest,  In 
the  State  of  California",  having  met.  after 
full  and  free  conference,  have  eRreed  to 
recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their 
respective  Houses  as  follows : 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  amend- 
ment. 

Walter  S.  Baring. 

Harold  T.  J.ihns.in, 

Morris  Udall, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Henry  M.  Jackson, 

Clinton    P.    Anderson. 

Prank  Chdrch, 

Thos.  H.  Kuchel. 

Gordon  Allott, 
Afanagcrs  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  Managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  Conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  to  the  bill  (S.  889)  to  desig- 
nate the  San  Rafael  Wilderness,  Los  Padres 
National  Forest,  in  the  State  of  California, 
.submit  this  statement  in  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  language  agreed  upon  and  rec- 
ommended in  the  accompanying  Conference 
Report. 

Both  the  Senate  and  the  House  versions  of 
S.  889  provide  for  the  designation  of  a  sub- 
stantial area  within  the  Los  Padres  National 
Forest  as  the  San  Rafael  WUdnerness.  As 
passed  by  the  Senate,  S.  889  includes  ap- 
proximately 143,000  acres  of  rugged,  rela- 
tively undisturbed  wilderness  land.  As 
amended  by  the  House  the  bill  includes  an 
additional  2,200  acres,  consisting  of  three 
separate  tracts  of  land,  located  along  the 
northeast  boundary  of  the  proposed  wilder- 
ness area.  These  three  areas  were  added  by 
the  House  primarily  to  provide  for  the  In- 
clusion of  four  sites  displaying  excellent  ex- 
amples of  pictographs  by  the  now  extinct 
Chumash  Indians,  as  well  as  to  provide  some 
additional  protection  along  the  route  of  a 
major  fljrway  of  the  California  condor  and 
to  include  some  additional  natural  grass 
opcnlnrrs.  or  potreros,  within  the  exterior 
boundaries  of  the  proposed  wilderness  area. 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  amendment  by 
the  House  to  include  the  additional  2,200 
acres,  information  has  been  made  available 
by  the  Forest  Service  emphasizing  the  ex- 
trem.ely  critical  nature  of  wildfires  and  their 
control  in  this  area  and  further  emphasiz- 
ing the  vital  importance  of  the  additional 
arsa  to  existing  and  planned  fire  control  pro- 
grams. The  subsequent  Information  also 
points  out  that  one  of  the  most  serious  fire 
threats  in  brush  areas,  such  as  San  Rafael,  Is 
from    great    sweeping    conflagrations    that 


move  rapidly  on  a  wide  front.  It  has  been 
well  established  that  advance  preparation 
of  fuelbreaks  will  greatly  enhance  the 
chances  of  keeping  a  fire  from  sweeping  over 
a  ridge  from  one  drainage  to  another.  To 
aid  in  the  control  of  such  disastrous  fires 
the  Forest  Service  has,  for  several  years,  em- 
barked on  a  program  of  establishing  a  sys- 
tem of  fuelbreaks  along  the  ten-mile  stretch 
of  the  Sierra  Madre  Ridge  southeast  from 
Montgomery  Potrero.  This  fire  control  sys- 
tem consists  of  areas  wherein  the  brush  has 
been  removed  and  the  area  converted  to 
grass.  These  converted  grass  areas  are  con- 
necting links  with  the  natural  potreros  and, 
with  the  potreros,  make  up  a  fire  control 
line.  About  900  acres  of  this  work  has  been 
completed  but  another  GOO  acres  remains  to 
be  converted.  AU  of  the  remaining  600  acres 
of  the  strategic  lands  still  to  be  treated  He 
within  the  2,200-acre  addition.  It  has  been 
further  represented  that  there  are  no  suita- 
ble substitute  areas  that  could  be  readily 
selected  by  the  local  fire  control  experts  out- 
side the  2,200-acre  addition. 

The  House  Members  of  the  Conference 
Committee  have  very  carefully  weighed  all 
information  available  on  the  problem  of  fire 
control  as  well  as  the  possiblUty  of  selecting 
alternate  sites  for  such  control  outside  the 
2200  acre  addition.  Based  upon  the  best  In- 
formation available  from  private,  state  and 
federal  fire  control  organizations,  each  famil- 
iar with  the  area  and  each  a  recognized 
authority  on  wildfires  of  the  type  common  to 
this  vicinity,  the  Members  concluded  that 
alternate  sites  for  fire  control  are  not  readily 
available  outside  the  2200  acre  addition. 

As  the  prevention  of  disastrous  wildfires 
is  of  major  concern  in  this  area  and  as  the 
responsibility  for  the  control  and  prevention 
of  such  fires  rests  with  the  Forest  Service, 
the  statements  and  recommendations  of  that 
agency  weighed  heavily  with  the  conferees.  As 
late  as  1966  fires  have  occurred  In  this  area 
and  in  the  great  Wellman  fire  of  that  year 
70,000  acres  were  burned  within  the  proposed 
wilderness  area.  Any  course  of  action  which 
would  seriously  inhibit  Tre  control  measures 
must,  in  the  opinion  of  the  conferees,  be 
avoided.  For  this  reason,  nnd  then  only  after 
strong  representations  by  the  Forest  Service, 
the  recognized  experts  In  forest  fire  preven- 
tion as  well  as  the  agency  that  must  take 
action  to  fight  and  control  these  fires,  did  the 
conferees  agree  upon  the  deletion  of  the  ad- 
ditional 2,200  acres. 

With  respect  to  the  Cumash  Indian  pic- 
tographs, it  should  be  pointed  out  that  ex- 
amples of  this  culture  are  not  confined  to 
the  additional  2,200  acres  but  some  of  the 
best  preserved  pictographs  are  located  well 
within  the  wilderness  area.  Also,  while  the 
House  amendment  added  some  potreros  to 
the  wilderness,  there  are  a  number  remaining 
within  the  proposal,  including  approximately 
400  acres  of  the  Montgomery  Potrero. 

Your  conferees  were  not  unmindful  of  the 
necessity  to  protect  the  Chumash  Indian  pic- 
tographs and  the  rare  California  condor,  or 
of  the  advantages  of  preserving  the  beauty  of 
the  potreros  in  their  natural  state  for  the  en- 
joyment of  future  generations.  To  a  very 
large  extent  these  values  can  be  preserved  by 
limiting  public  use  to  and  on  roads  In  this 
area  and  by  maintaining  the  wilderness  char- 
acteristics of  the  area  without  actual  inclu- 
sion within  a  designated  wilderness.  Accord- 
iiigly.  the  conferees  find  that  the  Sierra 
Madre  Ridge  road  should  remlUn  closed  to  all 
but  administrative  traffic  from  McPherson 
Peak  Lookout  easterly  to  a  point  one  mile 
from  Santa  Barbara  Canyon,  and  that  public 
travel  should  also  be  restricted  on  the  Buck- 
horn  and  Cachuma  Saddle-McKlnley  Peak 
road  to  the  extent  deemed  advisable  by  the 
Forest  Service.  Tne  conferees  further  stress 
that  protection  of  the  Chumash  Indian  pic- 
tographs In  the  area,  as  well  as  the  protection 
of  the  endangered  California  condor,  is  es- 
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•entUl.  It  U  klao  desired  th*t  the  potrero 
lAnd  Adjacent  to  the  wilderness  areas  be  pre- 
served as  nearly  as  possible  in  Its  natural 
state,  consistent  with  Ore  control  needs. 

Should  the  exclusion  of  the  area  contem- 
plated by  the  House  amendment  Impede  the 
protection  afforded  these  values,  the  Congress 
should  review  the  enUre  proposal  with  a  view 
to  amending  the  wilderness  bcundarlsa. 

Waltu  S.  Baumo. 

Habolo  T.  JoHiraoN, 

Moaais  Uoau., 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Hotue. 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
seU  8  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
consent  to  revise  tmd  extend  my  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Nevada? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BARINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
ference report  which  was  filed  last  De- 
cember 11  on  S.  889  covers  In  consider- 
able detail- the  reasoning  behind  the  de- 
cision of  the-  House  conferees  to  recom- 
mend that  the  House  recede  from  Its 
amendment  of  S.  889.  However,  I  would 
like  to  reemphasize  and  elaborate  on 
certain  aspects  of  the  conference  report 
at  this  time. 

As  mentioned  in  the  conference  re- 
iwrt.  both  the  Senate  and  the  House  ver- 
sions of  S.  889  provide  for  designation  of 
a  large  area  of  land  within  the  Los  Padres 
National  Forest  as  the  San  Rafael  Wil- 
derness. Actually  the  only  diHerence  be- 
tween the  two  billB  \a  a  matter  of  2,200 
acres.  There  is  no  question  as  to  whether 
there  should  or  should  not  be  a  San  Raf- 
ael wilderness.  The  only  difference  is 
that  the  Senate-passed  bill  calls  for  ap- 
proximately 143.000  acres  of  land  and 
the  bill  as  amended  by  the  House  called 
for  approximately  145.000  acres,  or  the 
addition  of  about  2,200  acres.  This  addi- 
tional 2,200  acres  consists  of  three  sep- 
arate tracts  of  land  located  along  the 
northeast  boundary  of  the  wilderness 
area.  Generally  speaking,  this  additional 
land  is  quite  similar  to  the  rest  of  the 
area.  It  was  included  by  the  House,  by 
amendment  to  S.  889.  to  provide  for  the 
inclusion  of  four  sites  where  Indian  pic- 
tographs  are  well  displayed,  and  to  pro- 
vide some  small  additional  protection  to 
the  rare  California  condor.  The  addition 
would  also  include  some  additional  open 
meadow  or  potrero  land. 

At  this  point  I  think  it  should  be  men- 
tioned that  there  are  numerous  exam- 
ples of  Indian  plctographs  well  within  the 
main  wilderness  area  and  that  there  are 
also  numerous  examples  of  the  potrero- 
type  land  already  included. 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  amendment 
by  the  House  to  include  the  additional 
2.200  acres,  information  has  been  made 
available  by  the  Forest  Service  empha- 
sizing the  extremely  critical  fire  situa- 
tion in  this  area  and  pointing  out  that 
the  2.200  acres  is  a  key  segment  of  a 
planned  and  partially  completed  fire 
control  line.  This  position  has  also  been 
emphasized  by  State  and  county  fire- 
flghting  organizations  as  well  as  by 
knowledgeable  individuals  and  private 
organizations. 

There  is  no  question  as  to  the  extreme- 
ly hazardous  fire  situation  in  this  area. 


In  1968,  in  this  same  area,  the  Wellman 
fire  burned  over  90.000  acres,  70,000 
acres  of  which  were  within  this  same 
proposed  wilderness  area. 

In  this  area,  as  in  many  other  similar 
mountainous  and  brush-covered  areas  In 
southern  and  central  California,  the  con- 
trol and  prevention  of  wildfire  is  of  over- 
riding coiulderatlon.  Whatever  must  be 
done  to  control  these  disastrous  fires 
must  be  done.  This  Is  essential  not  only 
to  protect  resources  and  values  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  but  also  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  fires  onto  adjoining  areas  with 
the  resultant  loss  of  life  and  property. 

One  of  the  most  common  and  success- 
ful ways  to  control  fires  In  this  moun- 
tainous brush  country  Is  to  establish  a 
line  of  fuelbreaks.  This  is  done  by  ellm- 
iiiating  the  brush  and  by  replanting  or 
converting  the  cleared  areas  to  grass. 
Fires  are  thus  easier  to  control  and  the 
established  line  of  fuelbreaks  give  the 
fire  control  crews  an  opportunity  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  the  fire. 

In  this  pmrtlcular  area,  and  within  the 
2.200  acres  added  by  the  House,  the  For- 
est Service  has  started,  and  partially 
completed,  such  a  fuelbreak  system.  The 
system  extends  for  some  10  miles  along 
the  Sierra  Madre  Ridge  southeasterly 
from  Montgomery  Potrero.  So  far  about 
900  acres  of  brush  has  been  cleared  but 
an  additional  600  acres  remain  to  be 
cleared  and  converted  to  grass.  All  of  the 
remaining  600  acres  He  within  the  three 
tracts  of  land  added  by  the  House.  Thus 
the  use  of  this  land  is  essential  to  the 
completion  of  a  fire  control  and  fuel- 
break  system.  If  this  land  is  included 
within  the  wilderness  area  the  use  of 
mechanized  equipment,  necessary  to  es- 
tablish and  maintain  fuelbreaks  and 
flrellnes,  will  be  precluded  and  the  fire 
control  system  will  not  be  completed. 

When  the  vital  importance  of  these 
lands  was  made  known,  the  determina- 
tion was  made  by  the  House  conferees  to 
recommend  that  the  House  recede  from 
Its  position. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  this  is 
not  a  question  of  the  inclusion  or  exclu- 
sion of  2.200  acres  of  land.  It  Is  whether 
or  not  the  Forest  Service,  the  agency  re- 
sponsible for  fighting  fires,  will  be  per- 
mitted to  establish  a  firellne  at  the  loca- 
tion Its  experts  maintain  is  the  logical 
and  best  position  to  control  a  fire.  I 
strongly  feel  that  In  matters  such  as 
this,  the  position  of  the  agencies  con- 
cerned with  fire  prevention  must  be  given 
great  weight.  In  the  final  analysis  they 
are  the  ones  that  must  commit  men  and 
equipment  to  the  firellne  and  they  are 
the  ones  responsible  for  the  safety  of  the 
flreflghtlng  crews  as  well  as  the  protec- 
tion of  public  and  private  property  from 
destruction  by  fire. 

The  conferees  were  well  aware  of  the 
need  to  protect  the  values  outside  the 
wilderness  area.  This  can  be  done  to  a 
large  extent  by  limiting  public  access  to 
roads  in  this  vicinity.  This  has  "been  rec- 
ommended by  the  conferees.  The  Issue  is 
one  of  emotionalism  versus  profession- 
alism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  extremely 
hazardous  fire  situation  in  this  area,  to- 
gether with  the  representation  made  by 
the  Forest  Service  and  others  regarding 


the  key  position  of  the  2.200  acres  for 
flre-control  use,  I  would  urge  adoption 
by  the  House  of  the  conference  report 
previously  submitted  on  8.  889. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  certain  letters  and  communi- 
cations dealing  with  this  subject  matter: 
Depaktment  or  Auicultxtbe, 
Washington.  D.C.,  February  28.  1968. 
Hon.  Walteb  S.  Baeinc, 
Hotue  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deae  Concbessman:  We  have  received  for 
comment  a  number  of  communications 
urging  that  a  2.200  acre  area  be  included 
In  the  proposed  San  Rafael  Wilderness.  These 
were  received  soon  after  the  distribution  of 
organization  literature  prompting  letters  to 
the  President  and  to  members  of  Congress. 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  why  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  supports  the  Confer- 
ence Report  on  S.  889. 

The  San  Rafael  Wilderness  Is  located  In 
dry.  rugged,  brushy  terrain  In  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. It  Is  in  a  part  of  the  country  where 
wildfires  are  an  ever  present  threat  to  people 
and  wildlife,  and  the  valuable  watersheds 
they  depend  on.  The  news  reports  annually 
tell  the  tale  of  disastrous  ftres  that  roll  across 
the  countryside  and  leave  blackened  hillsides 
and  death  In  their  path. 

One  way  this  threat  Is  lessened  is  by  ad- 
vance construction  of  fuelbreak  systems 
along  strategic  ridges.  This  Is  where  flre- 
flghters  have  the  best  chance  of  keeping  the 
flres  from  sweeping  from  one  valley  to  an- 
other. 

The  2.200  acres  at  Issue  In  the  San  Rafael 
bill  contain  part  of  one  of  these  fuelbreak 
systems  that  Is  partially  Installed.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  this  particular  system  was 
originally  planned  because  of  an  early  but 
now  rejected  development  plan  for  mass  pub- 
lic use  of  the  area  and  that  It  Is  no  longer 
needed.  This  Is  not  so.  The  system  Is  needed 
as  an  advance  guard  for  any  fire,  from  ani/ 
cause,  to  protect  the  San  Rafael  Wilderness 
Itself,  and  critical  watersheds  on  the  other 
side  of  the  ridge.  Because  of  the  steep  topog- 
raphy,  the   fuelbreaks   cannot   be   relocated. 

A  principal  feature  of  the  2.200  acre  area  Is 
the  potreros  (natural  grass  openings)  It  con- 
tains. The  wilderness  proposal  without  the 
2.200  acre  area  contains  other  potreros.  By 
themselves  these  potreros  In  the  2.200  acre 
urea  will  not  be  an  effective  fuelbreak.  They 
must  be  tied  Into  areas  where  the  brush  vege- 
tation has  been  converted  to  grass — a  system 
that  fire  control  experts  of  the  Forest  Service 
have  planned  and  must  maintain.  This  could 
not  be  done  If  the  area  Is  Included  In  the 
Wilderness. 

There  are  Indian  plctographs  within  the 
2.200  acre  area.  But  the  Wilderness  Act  gives 
them  no  more  protection  than  they  have 
under  the  authorities  now  available  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  There  are  plcto- 
graphs Inside  the  S.  889  Wilderness  and  also 
elsewhere  outside. 

And  the  2.200  acre  area  is  part  of  a  habitat 
favored  by  the  endangered  California  Condo- 
To  fully  protect  this  habitat  the  Forest  Ser 
Ice  has  closed  nearby  roads  to  all  but  admb 
Istratlve  traffic.  Thus  the  Inclusion  of  a  f» 
more  acres  would  give  no  added  protectlf 
to  the  Condor. 

The  preparation  and  presentation  of  t>  • 
San  Rafael  Wilderness  Proposal  Is  a  fine  e. 
ample  of  the  orderly  hearing  review  proco's 
contemplated  by  the  Wilderness  Act.  As  pro- 
vided by  that  Act.  a  public  hearing  was  held 
before  the  submission  of  the  proposal  to  the 
Congress  by  the  President.  The  area  first  pro- 
posed by  the  Forest  Service  was  Increased 
more  than  32.000  acres  In  response  to  Infor- 
mation presented  by  citizens  at  the  hearing. 
All  citizen  views  have  been  available  to  the 
Department  and  to  the  House  and  Senate 
Committees  that  considered  the  bill. 
In  summary: 
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The  2.200  acres  must  be  available  for  fuel- 
break  work  In  order  to  properly  carry  out  fire 
protection  responsibilities. 

The  addition  of  the  2,200  acres  will  afford 
no  further  protection  to  the  plctographs. 

The  addition  of  the  3,200  acres  will  not  add 
to  the  protection  of  the  condor. 

The  addition  of  the  2.200  acres  will  not  add 
any   biological,   archeologlcal,   or   ecological 
features  of  a  kind  not  already  included  In 
the  Wilderness  proposal. 
Sincerely  yours. 

ORvnxE  L.  Freeman, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

The  American  Forkstrt  Association, 
Washington,  D.C.  February  IS.  1968. 
Congressman  Walter  S.  Baring, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Baring:  An  organized 
move  apparently  Is  underway  to  persuade 
the  House  of  Representatives  not  to  accept 
the  Conference  Committee  report  on  the  San 
Rafael  Wilderness  Bill.  It  has  been  Implied 
that  "conservationists"  support  the  2200  acre 
addition  as  added  by  amendment  In  the 
House  and  are  opposed  to  the  Senate-Con- 
ference Committee  version.  I  want  to  assure 
you  that  several  large  conservation  groups 
do  not  agree  with  this  position. 

The  Conference  Committee  made  a  wise 
decision  to  eliminate  the  2200  acre  addition 
to  San  Rafael.  Although  there  are  valid  argu- 
ments for  the  additional  acreage.  Including 
preservation  of  Indian  plctographs.  potreros, 
and  portions  of  the  flyway  of  the  California 
condor,  the  strong  arg\unent  against  en- 
largement Is  the  breaoh  It  could  cause  In  a 
vital  firebreak  already  partly  constructed  by 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service.  It  would  not  be  good 
conservation  to  sacrifice  anything  as  im- 
portant as  adequate  fire  protection  to  the 
wilderness  area  Itself. 

Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  the  Edi- 
tor of  The  Washington  Post  In  response  to 
an  editorial  which  appeared  last  Saturday. 
This  explains  why  The  American  Forestry 
Association  and  other  large  conservation 
groups  are  opposed  to  the  amendment.  As 
a  key  member  of  the  House.  I  wanted  you 
to  be  aware  of  this  8upp>ort  and  to  urge  you 
to  back  the  Conference  report. 
Sincerely. 

WlUJAM  E.  To  WELL. 

Executive  Vice  President. 

The  American  Forestry  Association. 

Washington,  D.G.,  February  12,  1968. 
To  the  Editor. 
Washington  Post, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  To  the  average  reader  your  Feb- 
ruary 10  editorial  would  imply  that  conserva- 
tionists are  fighting  a  righteous  war  against 
evil  land  despoUers  over  the  San  Rafael  Wil- 
derness issue  In  California.  Nothing  could  be 
farther  from  the  truth.  The  U.S.  Forest  Serv- 
ice backed  by  many  of  this  country's  largest 
conservation  groups.  Is  merely  trying  to  de- 
fend Its  professional  role  as  the  nation's 
principal  forest  fire  fighting  agency. 

Simply  stated,  the  Issue  is  over  the  loca- 
tion of  a  firebreak  built  in  advance  to  halt 
tlrea  which  might  threaten  the  San  Rafael 
Wilderness  Itself.  Based  upon  years  of  ex- 
perience in  fighting  fires  In  these  dry  bush 
covered  hills  of  Southern  California,  a  con- 
tinuous line  of  green  fields  Is  being  created 
along  a  carefully  selected  ridge  line  in  order 
to  halt  fires  when  they  start.  Dry  brushy 
vegetation  Is  removed  by  machinery  and  the 
firebreaks  sown  to  green  grasses  In  a  process 
known  as  brushland  conversion. 

The  Important  factwr  Is  the  location  of 
these  firebreaks.  Wind  driven  fires  are  not 
stopped  Just  any  place  but  only  where  ter- 
rain and  fuel  conditions  are  favorable.  These 
ridge  top  defensive  lines  are  selected  by  ex- 
perienced professionals.  The  lines  not  only 
must  be  strategically  located.  Just  as  In  a 


battle  plan,  but  they  also  must  be  continu- 
ous. Two-thirds  of  the  firebreak  at  San  Raf- 
ael already  has  been  built  and  the  proposed 
addition  of  2,200  acres  to  the  wilderness 
would  prevent  completion  of  the  remaining 
third.  Wilderness  classification  would  rule 
out  any  further  use  of  machinery  or  man 
made  developments  on  the  area.  The  fire  line 
would  be  Incomplete  and  therefore  useless. 

All  conservation  groups  support  the  San 
Rafael  Wilderness  BUI — the  dispute  Involves 
only  this  2,200  acre  addition  to  a  143.000  acre 
wilderness.  Arguments  for  the  addition  Itself 
are  good,  too.  because  it  would  Include  por- 
tions of  the  giant  California  condor  fiyway. 
some  outstanding  Indian  plctographs.  and 
unusual  natural  openings  In  the  brushland 
called  potreros.  But.  all  these  can  be  saved 
too  because  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  officials 
have  agreed  to  exclude  all  other  man-made 
developments  and  public  travel  In  the  pro- 
posed addition  except  that  necessary  for  fire 
control. 

The  issue  clearly  Is  one  of  emotionalism 
versus  professionalism.  The  citizen  public 
should  have  a  voice  In  selecting  our  nation's 
wilderness  heritage.  But.  If  professional  land 
managers  are  to  be  denied  the  right  to  exer- 
cise their  Judgment  based  upon  experience 
In  something  as  vital  as  fire  control,  the  fu- 
ture of  the  wilderness  Is  doomed  anyway. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  such  a  major  dis- 
pute has  developed  over  such  a  small  area  of 
land  and  that  conservationists  themselves 
are  divided.  However,  the  real  problem  Is  one 
of  principle  and  precedent.  It  would  be  a 
serious  mistake  to  ignore  the  advice  of  our 
nation's  foremost  professional  foresters,  es- 
pecially since  they  have  agreed  to  all  restric- 
tions for  wilderness  management  of  this  land 
except  minimum  activities  necessary  for  vital 
fire  control. 

Sincerely, 

William  E.  Towell, 
Executive  Vice  President. 

The    Izaak    Walton    League    of 

America,  Inc.. 
San  Pedro,  Calif.,  September  12,  1967. 
Congressman  Aspinall. 

Ohairman  of  the  House  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee,  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Sir:  The  California  Division  of  the 
Izaak  Walton  League  of  America,  Inc.  meet- 
ing on  Sept.  9.  1967  at  San  Pedro,  California 
voted   to   endorse   Bill   H.R.   5161,   opposing 
amendment  thereto,  after  hearing  Mr.  Grant 
Morse.     Assistant     Regional     Forester,     U.S. 
Forest   Service,    San   Francisco   explain   the 
position  of  the  Forest  Service. 

Mr.  Morse  p)Olnted  out  that  the  2200  acres 
referred  to  In  the  amendment  Include  the 
strategic  Sierra  Madre  Ridge  and  adjacent 
areas  and  would  prevent  the  construction  of 
necessary  fire  roads,  fuel  breaks  and  type 
construction  from  brush  to  grass  which  are 
the  means  by  which  they  can  control  fire 
and  be  In  a  position  to  protect  the  Wilder- 
ness Area  In  the  future. 

He  stated  that  U.S.  Forest  Service  strongly 
recommends  the  passage  of  the  Wilderness 
Bill  H.R.  5161  without  the  amendment. 

By  order  of  the  State  Division,  The  Izaak 
Walton  League  of  America,  Inc. 
Sincerely. 

Kenneth  Mallot. 

State  Secretary. 


Department  op  Conservation  and 
Natural  Resources.  Division  of 
Forestry. 
Carson  City.  Net.,  October  26, 1967. 
Hon.  Wayne  N.  Aspinall. 
Chairman.  House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee,  Raybum  House  Office  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 
Dear     Mr.     Aspinall:     The     California- 
Nevada  Forest  Fire  Council,  composed  of  some 
one  hundred  members  from  federal,  state, 
county.  Industry  and  other  local  and  private 


agencies  met  on  October  24-25  and  passed 
the  following  resolution  relative  to  boundary 
modification  of  the  proposed  San  Rafael 
Wilderness  Area : 

•The  California-Nevada  Forest  Fire  Council 
notes  with  extreme  alarm  and  concern,  the 
dangerous  precedent  being  established  by 
the  recent  modification  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  of  the  boundary  of  the  pro- 
posed San  Rafael  Wilderness  Area  located 
within  the  Los  Padres  National  Forest.  Such 
boundary  modification  makes  It  impossible 
to  prepare  and  maintain  presuppresslon 
facilities  Including  firebreaks,  fuelbreaks, 
access  roads,  heliports  and  other  essential 
installations  needed  to  help  assure  protec- 
tion of  the  natural  resource  values  lying 
adjacent  to  and  within  the  Wilderness  Area 
from  destruction  by  forest  fire.  The  Council 
urges  that  the  boundary  of  any  Wilderness 
Area  should  be  created  or  modified  only  with 
the  advice  of  and  In  consultation  with  the 
appropriate  forest  fire  protection  agency." 
Request  you  advise  conferees  of  our  strong 
opposition  to  the  Baylor  Amendment. 

Very  truly  yours, 

George  Zappettini. 
Chairman,   California-Nevada   Forest 

Fire  Council. 

Calipornia  Forest  Protection  As- 
sociation, 
Sacramento,  Calif.,  September  25, 1967. 
Re  H.R.  5161,  S.  889;  San  Rafael  Wilderness 

Area. 
Hon.  Wayne  N.  Aspinall, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Aspinall:  I  am  writ- 
ing to  express  my  concern  and  that  of  mem- 
bers of  this  Association  at  the  proposed 
addition  of  2,200  acres  to  the  area  proposed 
by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  for  Inclusion  In  the 
San  Rafael  Wilderness. 

We  have  no  special  Interest  In  this  par- 
ticular area,  but  we  are  gravely  concerned 
that  any  area  that  Is  of  great  Importance 
to  forest  fire  protection  and  which  was  ex- 
cluded from  the  Forest  Service's  proposal 
after  thorough  study  should  be  added  to  a 
wilderness  proposal  for  relatively  little  rea- 
son. 

This  addition  to  the  wilderness  area  would 
prevent  completion  and  maintenance  of  the 
carefully  planned  fuel  break  system.  Lack 
of  this  facility  would  Increase  the  risk  of 
confiagratlon  and  of  loss  of  life  to  firefighters 
in  an  area  noted  for  large  flres  and  hazardous 
conditions  for  firefighters. 

We  hope  you  will  take  the  potential  loss 
of  life  and  property  Into  account  and  will 
support  the  recommendation  of  the  U.S.  For- 
est Service, that  the  2,200  acre  addition  not 
be  accepted. 

Very  sincerely, 

John  Callaghan, 
Secretary-Manager. 


U.S.  Department  op  Agriculture, 

Forest  Service, 
Washington,  DC,  July  11,  1967. 
Hon.  Walter  S.  Baring, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands. 
House  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs.  House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Baring  :  This  is  In  regard  to  H.R. 
5161,  a  bill  to  designate  the  San  Rafael  Wil- 
derness, Log  Padres  National  Forest,  In  the 
State  of  California,  which  Is  presently  under 
consideration  by  your  subcommittee.  Since 
the  hearings  on  June  19-21,  we  have  again 
asked  our  field  personnel  to  evaluate  the  sug- 
gestions by  the  Sierra  Club,  The  Wilderness 
Society,  and  others  that  approximately  2,200 
acres  of  area  "F"  be  added  to  the  proposed 
San  Rafael  Wilderness.  This  review  has  con- 
vinced us  that  our  original  recommendation 
is  sound  and  that  the  line  should  not  be  ex- 
tended. 

One  of  our  major  concerns  during  the  en- 
tire review  process  has  been  what  effect  the 
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denlgnatlon  of  the  San  Rafael  WlIdemeM 
will  have  on  our  ability  to  redeem  our  Are 
protection  reaponslbllltlen  for  lands  both  in- 
side and  ouUlde  the  Wtlderneea.  After  this 
further  study,  we  believe  the  boundaries  we 
have  recommended  are  essential  to  permit 
the  most  effective  advance  preparations  for 
Are  control. 

One  of  the  most  serious  fire  threats  In 
brush  areas  such  as  the  San  Rafael  Is  from 
great  sweeplni;  conflagrations  that  move  rap- 
idly on  a  wide  front.  It  has  been  proved 
that  advance  preparation  of  fuelbreaks  will 
greatly  enhance  our  chances  of  keeping  such 
a  Are  from  sweeping  over  a  ridge  from  one 
drainage  to  pnother.  Several  years  ago,  we 
embarked  on  n  program  of  establishing  such 
a  system  of  fuelbreaks  along  a  nearly  10- 
mlle  stretch  of  the  Sierra  Madre  Ridge  south- 
east of  Montgomery  Potrero.  This  system 
consists  of  areas  of  type  convention  (brush 
to  grass)  connecting  the  natural  potreroes. 
About  900  acres  of  this  work  has  been  done 
to  date,  and  another  000  acres  are  pUnned 
for  treatment.  The  suggested  3.300-acre  ad- 
dition to  the  Wilderness  would  preclude  do- 
ing this  additional  work.  We  think  the  addi- 
tional work  Is  as  Important  as  the  work  that 
has  been  done. 

Enclosed  Is,  a  map  showing  the  boundaries 
proposed  In  H'R.  5161  and  their  relationship 
to  the  area  that  has  been  suggested  for  addi- 
tion to  the  wilderness.  The  natural  potreroes 
are  Indicated  in  brown,  and  the  type  conver- 
sion work  already  completed  Is  shown  In  blue. 
We  have  also  Indicated  In  red  those  areas 
suitable  for  additional  fuelbreaks  and  within 
which  additional  t>-pe  conversion  areas  will 
be  selected. 

In  accordance  with  a  verbal  request  from 
Mr.  Shafer.  we  also  enclose  a  boundary  de- 
scription as  It  would  be  revised  by  the  pro- 
posal presented  by  the  Sierra  Club  and  others 
at  the  June  19-21  hearings.  This  Is  forwarded 
as  a  service  and  not  as  a  commitment  on  our 
part  that  we  support  the  boundary  It  de- 
scribes. 

We  are  grateful  to  the  members  of  the 
Sierra  Club  and  the  Wilderness  Society  for 
emphasizing  the  archeologtcal  Importance  of 
this  area.  We  are  sympathetic  with  the  need 
to  protect  the  Chumash  Indian  pictographs 
and  will  do  so.  Huwever.  their  protection  does 
not  depend  upon  the  area  being  classified  as 
Wilderness. 

We  have  also  taken  positive  steps  to  pro- 
tect the  California  condor,  and  we  wUl  con- 
tinue to  do  all  In  our  power  tow.ird  that  end. 
It  Is  our  firm  belief  that  the  Inclusion  of  the 
suggested  2.200-acre  [>ortlon  of  area  "F"  as 
part  of  the  Wilderness  Is  not  necessary  to 
the  condor's  survival. 

We  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  com- 
ment. If  we  can  be  of  further  service,  please 
call  on  us. 

Sincerely  yours. 

A.    W.    GSEKLKT. 

Associate  Chief. 

HB«50LrTioN  Adopted  Unanimocslt  bt  the 
Watekshed    FraE    Council    of    SonrHEXN 

CALirOKNIA.     SEPTEMBEm     15.     1967 

Whereas.  The  Watershed  Plre  Council  of 
Southern  California  Is  vitally  Interested  and 
concerned  with  wlldland  fire  protection 
throughout  California,  and  particularly 
Southern  California;  and 

Whereas.  The  Los  Padres  National  Forest 
encompasses  a  substant'al  portion  of  the 
htghlv  flammable  watershed  lands  In  South- 
ern California:   and 

Whereas.  The  United  States  Forest  Service 
proposes  reclassification  of  the  San  Rafael 
Primitive  Area,  under  Public  Law  88-577,  as 
trie  San  Rafael  Wilderness:  and 

Whereas,  The  Watershed  Fire  Council  la 
In  favor  in  general  of  the  Wilderness  Pro- 
gram, provided  sufllclent  wlldland  fire  pro- 
tection measures  are  allowed  to  be  con- 
structed to  protect  tbe  wUdemew  »r««  fnun 


fire  so  that  It  may  be  enjoyed  by  the  public; 
and 

Whereas,  Senate  BUI  880  Includes  a  modi- 
fication of  boundaries  to  provide  a  net  area 
of  approximately  143.000  acres;  and 

Whereas,  The  Watershed  Fire  Council  has 
gone  on  record  approving  the  United  states 
Forest  Service  proposal  now  contained  In 
SB  889;  and 

Whereas,  House  BUI  5161  with  the  Saylor 
Amendment  enlarges  the  San  Rafael  Wilder- 
ness Area  by  taking  in  an  additional  parcel 
of  2.200  acres;  and 

Whereas.  HB  5161  with  the  Saylor  Amend- 
ment would  prohibit  the  construction  of  a 
continuous  perimeter  fuelbreak  around  the 
San   Rafael   Wilderness   Area, 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved.  That  the 
Watershed  Fire  Council  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia does  hereby  reafUrm  Its  backing  of 
SB  889  (or  the  143,000  acres;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved.  That  the  Watershed 
Fire  Council  of  Southern  California  Is 
opposed  to  HB  5161  with  tbe  Saylor  Amend- 
ment on  the  grounds  that  It  will  prohibit 
the  construction  of  a  full  perimeter  fuel- 
break  around  the  proposed  wilderness  area. 

Attested  by; 

Robert  T.  Radford, 

President. 

Granada  Hiixs,  Calif.. 

September  28,  1967. 
Representative  Watne  Asptnall, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Strongly  urge  your  support  excluding 
House  amendment  to  Senate  bill  889.  Pre- 
vent  proper   fire  control. 

Arthur  M.  Arnot. 
President    of    the    Southern    California 
Section   of    the    Society   of    American 
Forestors. 

Mr.     TEAOUE    of     CaUfomla.     Mr. 

Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  win  have  some  remarks  of  my  own 
to  make  later  on  In  reference  to  this 
area  which  Is  in  my  district  in  California, 
but  at  this  time  I  would  like  to  say  that 
I  thoroughly  agree  with  the  position  of 
the  gentleman  from  Nevada  and  that 
of  the  majority  of  the  conferees. 

The  conference  report,  I  believe,  cer- 
tainly should  be  adopted.  As  I  say.  later 
I  will  go  into  greater  detail  as  to  why  I 
am  so  convinced  that  the  conference 
report  should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  BARING.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Nevada  has  consumed  8 
minutes. 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  TeacukI.  the  author  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  I  can  be  entirely 
objective  about  this  matter. 

As  I  have  previously  stated,  the  San 
Rafael  Wilderness  Area  is  within  my 
congressional  district,  about  in  the  mid- 
dle of  it.  approximately  50  mijes  from 
where  I  live. 

There  are  no  general  political  impli- 
cations that  I  can  see  connected  with 
this  matter.  I  would  say  that  10  percent 
of  the  people  in  my  congressional  district 
are  opposed  to  any  wilderness  area,  and 
about  10  percent  of  the  people  in  my  dis- 


trict believe  strongly  that  a  wilderness 
area  should  be  established.  That  10  per- 
cent l5  about  half  divided  between  those 
who  want  the  2,200  acres  added,  and 
those  who  believe  that  they  should  not 
be  added,  for  reasons  I  will  explain  In 
a  moment. 

Frankly.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
many  of  my  people  could  not  care  less 
whether  a  wilderness  area  is  or  is  not 
established.  I  believe  It  should  be  and 
that  Is  the  reason  why  I  introduced  the 
bill.  I  believe  this  very  rugged  country 
ought  to  be  preserved  for  future  genera- 
tions. 

I  know  something  about  California 
forest  fires.  I  would  like  to  suggest  to 
those  of  you  from  Massachusetts.  Penn- 
sylvania, and  other  States,  where  you 
have  green  rolling  hills  8uid  verdant 
forests,  when  you  do  have  forest  fires 
they  go  along  at  a  more  or  less  leisurely 
pace.  I  believe.  But  when  we  have  them 
in  California  in  this  very  rugged  coun- 
try they  move  many  miles  an  hour.  I 
have  been  through  many  of  them,  and 
in  one  of  them  I  lost  my  stable  and  my 
pumphouse.  and  the  awning  and  the 
furniture  on  my  front  porch. 

I  did  not  take  the  advice  of  the  Forest 
Service  In  that  case.  The  fire  was  up  on 
a  hill  2  or  3  miles  away  and  the  wind 
was  blowing  the  other  way  toward  the 
home  of  a  friend  of  mine.  I  told  the  For- 
est Service  man  who  went  aroimd,  I 
think  I  am  safe  and  I  think  I  will  go  over 
and  help  to  save  my  friend's  home.  He 
said.  "I  would  not  do  that."  I  thought 
I  knew  more  about  forest  fires  than  the 
Forest  Service,  and  I  went  over  to  help 
protect  my  friend's  home.  We  did  save 
it.  When  I  got  back  to  my  own  place,  as 
I  say.  my  stable  and  front  porch  furni- 
ture were  gone. 

These  fires  move  fast. 

We  have  a  very  simple  propo-sitlon  here. 
Do  we  know  more  about  fighting  and 
controlling  forest  fires  than  the  Forest 
Service  itself?  I  am  not  going  to  say  that 
I  do.  I  will  state  very  frankly  to  all  of 
you  that  any  of  you  who  vote  to  turn 
down  this  conference  report  are  in  ef- 
fect saying  that  you  know  more  about 
fighting  California  fires  than  the  Forest 
Service  does.  I  am  not  willing  to  accept 
that  responsibility.  These  fires  are  ter- 
rific. When  they  occur  out  there,  they 
move  fast.  They  destroy  thousands — 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  .icres  of  what 
■ire  call  forest — scrub  brush,  chaprarral, 
scrub  oak,  and  sagebrush  8  to  10  feet 
high  and  very  close  together. 

The  only  way  it  can  be  anywhere  n^ar 
controlled  is  by  building  fuelbreaks. 
That  is  the  problem  here.  The  Forest 
Serv'ce  has  already  increased  it  from 
110,000  acres  to  143,000  acres  as  a  result 
of  a  public  hearing  held  in  Sant&  Bar- 
bara. That  is  going  a  long  way.  They 
gladly  did  so.  I  think  it  is  proper.  On 
these  2.200  acres  now  proposed  the  For- 
est Service  was  convinced  they  should 
not  be  added.  Again  I  am  not  going  to 
say  that  they  are  wrong.  It  is  entirely 
necessary  for  the  construction  of  fuel- 
breaks  to  control  and  prevent  fires  in 
that  most  hazardous  and  di£Bcult  area. 

So  I  ask  you.  my  friends,  to  accept  my 
judgment.  It  makes  no  difference  politi- 
cally— but  accept  my  judgment  as  a  man 
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who  has  lived  in  this  area  all  his  life.  The 
Forest  Service  is  correct  and  I  think  the 
conference  report  definitely  should  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Tctnnxt]. 

Mr,  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  it  Is 
really  a  very  difHcult  thing  to  come  be- 
fore the  House  and  to  argue  against  a 
position  that  has  been  taken  by  the  Con- 
gressman in  whose  area  this  vital  ques- 
tion is  located. 

But,  in  my  opinion,  the  conference  re- 
port should  be  recommitted. 

It  seems  to  me  there  are  only  two  ques- 
tions. One  is  whether  or  not  this  2.200- 
acre  tract  is  of  a  character  that  it  should 
be  Included  within  the  wilderness  system. 
On  that  point,  there  is  no  question.  The 
Forest  Service  recognizes  that  it  should 
be  and  all  the  conservation  groups  rec- 
ognize that  it  should  be. 

This  is  an  area  that  is  of  a  character 
that  It  should  be  within  this  San  Rafael 
Wilderness  Area.  Within  this  acreage 
there  are  ancient  pictographs  and  there 
Is  a  condor  fiyway.  and  beautiful 
potreros. 

So  there  seems  to  be  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  should  be  some  way  of 
protecting  this  against  massive  public 
use. 

One  of  the  ways,  certainly,  would  be  to 
put  it  Into  the  wilderness  system. 

But  a  second  question  does  present  It- 
self, and  that  is.  Does  the  need  to  estab- 
lish a  firebreak  through  this  2.200-acre 
parcel  outweigh  the  desirability  of  in- 
corporating it  within  the  San  Rafael 
Wilderness  Area? 

The  picture  here  is  very  mixed.  I 
understand  clearly  that  the  leaders  of 
the  Forest  Service  here  in  Washington. 
D.C..  have  come  out  strongly  against  the 
Inclusion  of  this  2,200-acre  parcel  into 
the  Wilderness  Area. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  recall  that  very 
clearly  last  year  when  I  questioned  the 
Associate  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service 
about  the  desirability  of  having  a  fire- 
break in  this  particular  area,  he  said: 

Every  time  we  had  thought  through  a  new 
type  of  Are  protection  problem  In  connec- 
tion with  how  we  use  the  facilities  on  the 
Sierra  Madre  Ridge  we  get  worried  about  not 
having  some  elbow  room  for  future  action. 

That  certainly  does  not  sound  like  the 
statement  of  a  man  who  feels  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  have  a  firebreak 
within  these  2,200  acres.  He  is  talking 
about  elbow  room,  not  about  the  neces- 
sity of  having  a  firebreak. 

Also  when  the  Forest  Service  held  ad- 
ministrative hearings  in  Santa  Barbara, 
Calif.,  we  had  testimony  before  those  ad- 
ministrative hearings  that  the  fire  boss 
in  the  area  did  not  feel  that  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  have  a  firebreak  in 
the  2.200-acre  parcel.  In  fact,  he  ap- 
parently felt  that  a  fire  which  got  started 
within  that  area  could  only  bum  15  to  20 
acres  before  it  could  be  controlled  be- 
cause of  sparse  vegetation. 

We  also  had  testimony  that  the  district 
ranger  of  the  Cuyama  area,  which  is  the 
same  area  that  we  are  talking  about,  felt 
that  you  could  have  a  firebreak  along  the 
lower  slope  which  was  outside  the  2,200 
acres  and  along  the  road  which  would 


effectively  protect  this  area  and  the  rest 
of  the  wilderness  area  from  raging  forest 
fire.  So  there  is  a  mixed  picture. 

I  think  we  also  ought  to  realize  that 
when  the  Forest  Service  originally  pre- 
pared this  plan  for  a  firebreak  in  this 
area,  they  were  planning  much  greater 
public  use  than  is  now  going  to  exist. 
They  were  planning  to  have  a  ski  resort 
in  the  area.  They  were  planning  to  have 
campsites  in  the  area.  They  were  plan- 
ning to  have  roads  open  to  the  public 
winding  along  the  Sierra  Madre  Ridge. 
This  road  has  been  closed  to  the  public. 
It  is  going  to  be  a  very  lightly  used  area 
by  the  public.  So  the  danger  of  forest 
fire  in  the  area  is  consequently  decreased. 
It  seems  to  me  that  anyone  who  has 
had  an  opportunity  to  see  pictures  of 
the  area  and  listen  to  ornithologists  and 
people  who  have  enjoyed  the  area  talk 
about  it  should  realize  it  Is  vitally  im- 
portant that  this  area  be  included  within 
the  general  wilderness  system,  and  that 
it  be  added  to  the  143.000  acres  that  we 
hope  soon  to  have  in  this  San  Rafael 
Wilderness  Area. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  So  there 
will  be  no  mistake  about  it,  WilUam  Han- 
sen, who  is  the  chief  forester  in  charge 
of  the  Los  Padres  Forest — I  have  talked 
with  him  many  times — ^no  one  knows 
more  about  that  forest  and  the  fire  prob- 
lem than  he  does.  Mr.  Hansen  has  made 
it  abundantly  clear — and,  as  I  said,  he  is 
undoubtedly  the  greatest  authority  in 
the  Government  anywhere  so  far  as  the 
fire  problem  in  this  area  is  concerned — 
he  has  made  it  absolutely  clear  to  me 
that  the  building  of  fuelbresiks  in  the 
area  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  pre- 
vention and  control  of  serious  forest  fires 
in  the  whole  general  region. 

Mr,  TUNNEY.  Would  the  gentleman 
agree  that  at  the  administrative  hear- 
ings which  were  held  in  Santa  Barbara 
there  was  evidence  produced  that  the  fire 
boss  in  the  area  felt  that  a  fire  could  not 
extend  beyond  15  or  20  acres  before  it  was 
controlled  because  of  the  light  vegeta- 
tion and,  second,  the  district  ranger  of 
the  Cuyama  district  felt  that  you  could 
have  a  materially  effective  fire-control 
system  outside  of  this  2,200-acre  parcel? 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  But  the 
fire  boss'  boss,  Mr.  Hansen,  the  chief 
ranger,  certainly  does  not  agree. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  would  like  to  rely  on 
the  person  who  is  in  the  area  all  the 
time. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  AspinallI. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  A  controversy  is  in- 
volved, and  when  that  is  so  and  we  refer 
to  certain  individuals  in  authority,  we 
should  go  as  near  the  top  as  possible.  I 
asked  Mr.  Greeley,  the  Assistant  Chief  of 
the  Forest  Service,  a  question  relative  to 
where  the  firebreaks  should  be. 

Mr.  Greeley  responded  to  my  question 
thus — and  this  was  before  our  hearings: 
We  asked  our  people  to  go  In  on  the  ground 
and  this  was  partly  done  before.  It  was  sub- 
stantially supplemented   after  the  hearing. 


Mr.  Chairman,  to  locate  those  areas  which 
we  were  satisfied  we  would  need  to  have 
access  to  for  the  construction  of  fire  breeJbs. 

After  we  made  this  further  analysis,  we 
concluded  that  the  fire  protection  needs 
could  be  as  well  served  by  a  line  up  here,  pro- 
vided we  kept  the  green  line  at  the  edge  of 
the  break,  not  at  the  top  of  the  hill  but  at 
the  edge  of  the  break  where  the  slope  from 
the  bottom  levels  out  at  the  top. 

In  fact,  we  would  be  Aghtlng  fire  from  up 
here  anyway  rather  than  from  down  In  this 
area  "C."  Our  concern  primarily  was  to  an- 
swer this  fire  control  problem,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  having  made  this  additional  study, 
primarily  after  the  hearing,  we  concluded 
that  our  fire  control  needs  could  be  ade- 
quately met  by  a  line  drawn  where  this  green 
line  Is.  That  Is  why  we  made  this  recommen- 
dation. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  certain- 
ly appreciate  the  fact  that  Mr.  Greeley 
was  strongly  opposed  to  including  the 
2,200  acres  in  the  system.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  have  had  opportunity  to  read 
excerpts  from  the  hearings  held  out  in 
Santa  Barbara,  and  I  am  persuaded  that 
the  people  on  the  ground  certainly  are 
not  nearly  as  convinced  as  Mr.  Greeley 
is  that  this  is  needed. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  my  col- 
league was  referring  to  the  administra- 
tive hearings? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Yes. 
Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  was  referring  to  the 
hearings  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  House,  the 
final  operation  before  House  considera- 
tion, as  tar  as  the  determination  on  this 
legislation  Is  concerned. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  certainly  recognize 
that,  but  I  also  believe — and  I  do  not 
know  that  this  is  a  fact,  but  I  simply 
believe  it — Mr.  Greeley  was  not  out  there 
and  has  not  had  an  opportunity  to  eval- 
uate the  situation  himself. 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
IMr.  UdallI. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  matter 
before  the  House  today  has  caused  a 
great  deal  of  confusion  and  heat  and 
emotion  among  the  members  of  the  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee, 
among  the  conferees,  of  whom  I  was 
one.  and  among  the  membership  of  the 
House.  It  has  caused  me  a  great  deal  of 
anguish.  I  want  to  take  just  a  brief  time 
to  explain  my  position  and  tell  my  col- 
leagues how  I  shall  vote. 

While  I  was  a  member  of  the  confer- 
ence committee  and  my  name  appears 
among  the  signers  of  that  report.  I  shall 
vote  today  for  a  motion  to  recommit  that 
I  understand  will  be  offered,  so  that  this 
matter  will  be  sent  back  to  conference. 
I  do  so  in  the  hope  tliat  a  compromise 
can  be  worked  out. 

I  want  to  explain  that  when  the  matter 
came  to  a  vote  in  the  conference  last  fall. 
I  was  in  attendance  at  a  second  confer- 
ence, involving  the  Postal  Revenue  and 
Pay  Act  of  1967.  It  was  impossible  for 
me  to  attend  both  conferences  at  the 
same  hour,  and  the  result  was  the  adop- 
tion of  a  conference  report  on  this  bill 
different  from  one  I  would  have  pre- 
ferred. 

I  had  indicated  that  my  proxy  could 
be  voted  for  a  compromise  solution  I  had 
hoped  would  be  offered,  but,  if  not,  as 
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a  last  resort  my  proxy  could  be  voted  for 
the  Senate  version.  As  It  turned  out,  no 
compromise  was  offered,  and  my  proxy 
was  properly  voted  for  the  conference  re- 
port now  before  the  House.  Both  sides 
have  been  adamant  on  this  bill  through- 
out its  consideration,  and  each  side  sees 
victory  for  the  other  as  some  kind  of  an 
evil  and  far-reaching  precedent. 

The  Forest  Service  says  not  1  acre  of 
the  2,200  additional  should  go  Into  the 
already  145,000  acres  covered  by  the  bill. 
They  see  this  as  a  strong  precedent  af- 
fecting all  other  wilderness  bills  which 
will  come  before  us.  The  Wilderness 
Society,  the  Sierra  Club,  and  the  con- 
servationist groups  see  victory  for  the 
Forest  Service  as  an  evil  precedent  that 
determines  once  and  for  all  that  never 
again  will  conservationist  groups  have 
anything  to  say  about  the  composition 
of  these  wilderness  areas.  That  is.  a  de- 
cision that  Congress  will  simply  rubber- 
stamp  the  Forest  Service  determinations. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  all  that  far-reaching 
on  either  side.  I  had  hoped  to  offer  in  the 
conference  committee  a  suggestion  that 
we  take  part  of  the  2.200  acres.  I  had  a 
proposal  to  Include  1,600  of  the  2,200. 
It  seems  to  me  this  would  have  meant 
the  Are  protection  arguments  presented 
here  today  would  be  recognized.  For  this 
reason  I  am  going  to  vote  to  recommit 
and  send  the  bill  back  to  conference,  not 
because  I  favor  necessarily  the  inclusion 
of  the  entire  2.200  acres,  but  because  I 
think  we  can  resolve  this  rocky  matter, 
this  first  of  a  long  series  of  wilderness 
bills,  on  a  compromise  basis  that  will 
both  meet  the  argument  of  the  conserva- 
tionists and  give  some  consideration  to 
the  flre  preservation  arguments  that 
have  been  made  by  the  Forest  Service 
and  its  supporters. 

For  that  reason.  I  tnist  that  the  House 
will  vote  down  the  conference  report,  and 
will  vote  to  recommit  It  and  let  the  con- 
ferees take  another  look. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  genUe- 
man  yield? 

Mr.  XJDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  This  argument  concerning 
the  position  of  a  firebreak  on  the  extra 
2.200  acres  Is  of  little  actual  significance. 
The  topography  and  the  vegetation  ex- 
isting in  this  disputed  area  Is  essentially 
the  same  as  it  Is  In  the  140,000  acres  on 
which  everyone  seems  agreed. 

It  seems  somewhat  specious  to  me  to 
argue  about  a  fire  hazard  in  this  one 
piece  of  property  when  as  a  matter  of 
fact  the  creation  of  the  140.000-acre 
wilderness  presents  exactly  the  same 
problems  everywhere  there  Is  grass, 
everywhere  there  Is  cover,  everywhere 
there  Is  a  ridge. 

Mr.  UDALL.  The  argument  the  gentle- 
man makes  appeals  to  me.  To  say  that 
out  of  the  140,000  acres  Involved  fire  pre- 
vention Is  really  a  problem  concerning 
only  2,200  acres  is  something  I  do  not 
buy. 

Mr.  KYL.  The  gentleman  Is  exactly 
correct. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  am  wondering  If  Just 


plain  size  is  not  the  only  factor  involved 
in  flre  prevention.  There  Is  location  in 
relat.un  to  the  prevailing  winds,  the  gen- 
eral topography,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  DDALL.  Certainly. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Is  that  not  what  the 
Forest  Service  has  in  mind? 

Mr.  UDALL.  Yes. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Not  Just  2.200  arbi- 
trary, helter-skelter  acres.- 

Mr.  UDALL.  Precisely.  There  is  some 
merit  to  their  argument.  I  would  agree 
that  some  areas,  because  of  topography, 
may  have  a  great  deal  more  significance 
than  others. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  And  meteorology  is  in- 
volved, as  well  as  other  things. 

Mr.  ITDALL.  Certainly.  I  would  not 
quarrel  with  that. 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  SaylorI. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that 
the  conference  report  will  be  recommitted 
to  the  conference  and  that  the  conferees 
will  take  another  look  at  what  is  hap- 
pening, because  there  is  more  Involved  In 
this  than  the  mere  addition  of  2.200  acres 
to  the  San  Rafael  Wilderness. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  defend  the  col- 
lective wisdom  of  this  Iwdy  as  reflected 
in  its  October  16,  1967,  vote  to  pass  the 
San  Rafael  wilderness  bill,  S.  889,  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  the  designation 
of  a  145,000-acre  wilderness  area,  rather 
than  the  143.000-acre  area  proposed  by 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service  and  accepted  by 
the  Senate. 

And  I  rise  to  recognize  the  wisdom  and 
foresight  of  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of 
this  body  who,  during  the  crucial  days 
leading  up  to  the  passage  by  Congress  in 
1964  of  the  present  wilderness  law,  in- 
sisted that  Congress  have  an  a£Qrmatlve 
role  in  the  addition  of  new  wilderness 
units  to  the  National  Wilderness  Preser- 
vation System. 

TTie  review  procedure  which  the  chair- 
man Insisted  upon  seeing  Included  in  the 
wilderness  law  will  redound  to  the  long- 
range  benefit  of  the  American  people. 
This  mandatory  review  procedure  paves 
the  way  for  the  democratic  process  of 
citizen  Involvement  in  governmental  de- 
cisionmaking In  this  important  area  by 
providing  for  the  participation  of  inter- 
ested private  citizens  and  of  private  con- 
servation organizations  in  administrative 
and  congressional  wilderness  hearings.  It 
also  makes  clear  the  prerogative  of  the 
Congress  to  improve  by  amendment  the 
draft  wilderness-designation  proposals  of 
the  executive  agencies,  as  Congress  works 
its  will  on  each  of  them. 

I  have  seen  how  important  the  involve- 
ment of  citizen  conservationists  in  a 
wilderness-designation  proposal  can  be. 
Were  it  not  for  the  dedicated  persever- 
ance of  the  conservationists  from  Santa 
Barbara.  Calif.,  who  have  brought  to  my 
attention  at  every  opportunity  their  well- 
documented  case  for  the  establishment 
of  the  best  possible  San  Rafael  Wilder- 
ness Area,  I  would  have  learned  nothing 
about  this  area  and  the  wilderness  pro- 
posal affecting  It  other  than  that  which 
the  Forest  Service  would  have  chosen  to 
tell  me. 

The  sound  testimony  of  responsible 


citizen  conservationists  and  scientists 
from  Santa  Barbara,  reinforced  by  ex- 
pert supportive  documentation  from  pro- 
fessional staff  members  of  several  re- 
gional and  national  conservation  organi- 
zations, convinced  your  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  that  the  143,- 
000-acre  San  Rafael  Wilderness,  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Forest  Service,  excludes  im- 
portant contiguous  acreage  which  should 
be  included  in  the  wilderness  area  at  the 
time  of  its  designation. 

Forest  Service  representatives  have 
argued  this  point  with  me.  saying  that 
the  local  conservationists  do  not  appre- 
ciate the  necessity,  as  the  Forest  Service 
sees  it,  of  more  bulldozing  within  the 
conservationists'  proposed  addition  to 
improve  the  fireflghtlng  chance  along 
the  Sierra  Madre  Ridge. 

I  say  that  the  Forest  Service  simply 
does  not  want  to  see  its  proposal  changed 
by  the  Congress  in  response  to  the  con- 
servationists' testimony.  The  Washing- 
ton headquarters  staff  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice, trying  to  run  this  Nation's  public 
forests  as  though  they  were  European 
forestmelsters  instead  of  public  servants, 
have  dictated  their  San  Rafael  Wilder- 
ness boundaries  to  us,  and  we  are  ex- 
pected to  accept  them  without  question. 
These  forest-management  experts  have 
forgotten  two  things  in  their  last-ditch 
fight  to  have  their  own  way  with  the  San 
Rafael  Wilderness. 

One  is  the  fact  that  their  commodity 
production-oriented  staff  assistants  ap- 
pear to  be  ill-equipped  to  make  the  kind 
of  value  Judgments  Involved  here. 

Should  ancient  human  artifacts,  rare 
forms  of  plant  and  animal  life,  tmd  spec- 
tacular natural  scenery  be  preserved,  or 
should  the  few  thousand  acres  contain- 
ing these  values  be  reduced  to  the  status 
of  a  bulldozed  fuelbreak  Just  because 
a  vegetative-type  conversion  project 
along  this  ridge,  begim  years  ago,  will  not 
be  considered  finished  until  the  entire 
ridge  has  been  subjected  to  this  treat- 
moit?  Without  a  doubt,  the  special 
values  should  be  protected  within  the 
wilderness  area.  The  fact  that  the  Forest 
Service  has  abandoned  Its  plan  to  open 
the  Sierra  Madre  Ridge  road  to  public 
automobile  traffic,  and  now  plans  to  do 
only  some  50  acres  of  type  conversion 
work  within  our  proposed  addition  be- 
tween now  and  1970,  only  further  em- 
phasizes the  fact  that  the  Forest  Service 
has  overdramatized  the  fire  danger  in 
this  vicinity  to  try  to  scare  us  into  going 
along  with  Its  Incomplete  proposal.  We 
will  do  better  if  we  listen  to  the  an- 
thropologists, the  ornithologists,  the 
botanists,  and  the  recreatlonists  who  ap- 
pear to  be  more  sensitive  to  the  need  to 
preserve  the  uniqueness  of  the  Sierra 
Madre  Ridge  than  is  the  Forest  Service. 
It  can  build  Its  fuelbreaks  to  the  north 
of  the  Sierra  Madre  road,  and  perhaps  it 
can  pimip  its  mass-use  recreational  de- 
velopments into  some  other  ranger  dis- 
trict where  wilderness  values  are  not  at 
stake. 

The  second  thing  the  Forest  Service 
seems  to  have  forgotten  is  the  fact  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  now 
has  the  responsibility  for  fixing  the 
boundaries  of  the  new  wilderness  areas 
to  be  added  to  the  wilderness  system. 
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and  that  the  Congress  plans  to  exercise 
its  prerogative  to  Improve  the  agency's 
proposals — and  those  of  the  National 
Park  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  as  well — when 
these  agencies  send  us  weak,  incomplete 
wilderness  designation  proposals. 

I  am  aware — as  are  the  Forest  Service 
and  the  conservationists  of  this  Nation — 
that  the  San  Rafael  Wilderness  bill  is  a 
test  case.  The  degree  to  which  the  San 
Rafael  decision  Is  treated  by  the  Congress 
with  "tender,  loving  care" — in  other 
words,  the  degree  to  which  we  respond 
to  the  voice  of  the  people  during  our 
consideration  of  the  adequacy  of  the 
agency's  proposed  wilderness  bounda- 
ries— may  set  a  pattern  for  future  con- 
gressional consideration  of  the  many 
wilderness  designation  bills  that  are  yet 
to  reach  us. 

Over  60  Federal  land  units  are  being 
reviewed  by  the  so-called  wilderness 
agencies  during  the  first  3-year  review 
period  under  the  Wilderness  Act.  These 
consist  of  12  national  forest  primitive 
areas,  19  national  park  system  units,  and 
30  national  wildlife  refuges.  The  Forest 
Service,  the  National  Park  Service,  and 
the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life have  conducted  a  total  of  48  hear- 
ings in  21  States  over  the  past  2  years 
to  test  the  public's  reaction  to  their  pre- 
liminary wilderness  proposals  for  these 
areas  which  involve  some  5  million  acres 
of  public  land. 

My  colleagues  will  be  relieved  to  know 
that  the  agencies  and  the  citizen  con- 
servationists foimd  themselves  in  com- 
plete agreement  on  almost  75  percent  of 
the  preliminary  wilderness  proposals 
which  have  been  the  subject  of  field 
hearings.  I  emphasize  this  point  because 
some  Members  have  raised  the  question 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  Congress  wants 
to  find  itself  involved  as  the  referee  be- 
tween the  administering  agencies'  and 
the  conservation  groups'  differing  pro- 
possds  on  150  or  more  potential  wilder- 
ness system  additions.  The  truth  is  that 
both  the  agencies  and  the  citizen  groups 
have  learned  much  from  this  first  round 
of  wilderness  proposals  and  hearings, 
and  we  may  expect  to  see  an  even  higher 
percentage  of  agreement  between  the 
agencies  and  the  conservationists  on  the 
preliminary  proposals  subject  to  hear- 
ings in  the  future.  As  It  stands  now, 
there  will  only  be  a  handful  of  contro- 
versial wilderness  designation  measures 
requiring  the  Congress  to  serve  as  ref- 
eree, among  the  many  dozens  of  essen- 
tially noncontroversial  wilderness  des- 
ignation proposals  which  should  go 
through  to  the  President  for  signature 
without  much  difficulty. 

Unfortunately,  the  San  Rafael  meas- 
ure happens  to  be  one  of  the  few  agency 
proposals  which  is  felt  by  citizen  con- 
servationists to  be  incomplete  and  in 
need  of  improvement.  It  is  our  job  to  see 
that  these  improvements  are  made.  To  do 
otherwise  would  be  to  shirk  our  duty  to 
the  American  public. 

We  are  all  anxious  to  see  the  best  pos- 
sible national  wilderness  preservation 
system  established.  We  can  be  proud  of 
the  steps  we  are  taking  new  and  will  be 
taking  over  the  years  Immediately  ahead 
to  preserve  for  future  generations  the 
few  untouched  remnants  of  our  Ameri- 


can wilderness  heritage  which  still  ex- 
ist. 

We  have  shown  that  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice's claim  that  it  must  continue  its 
brush-to-grass  type  conversion  program 
along  the  Sierra  Madre  Ridge  for  flre 
control  purposes  is  Invalidated  by  Its  own 
more  recently  agreed  to  plan  to  keep 
public  automobile  traffic  off  this  ridge 
and  that  its  own  long-range  type  con- 
version plans  reflect  the  fact  that  the 
flre  danger  in  the  vicinity  of  our  pro- 
posed addition  to  the  San  Rafael  Wilder- 
ness will  remain  lower  than  anywhere 
else  on  the  Los  Podres  National  Forest. 
We  have  mentioned  how  important  the 
natural  attributes  of  our  proposed  2,000- 
acre  addition  are.  Anthropologists,  bota- 
nists, ornithologists,  and  recreatlonists  of 
the  future  will  thank  us  for  standing 
flrm  for  the  protection  of  this  slgniflcant 
acreage  witlUn  the  wilderness  area. 

Conservationists  in  30  or  more  States 
across  this  Nation  are  hoping  to  see  this 
Congress  act  affirmatively  to  amend  the 
Forest  Service  proposal  to  provide  for 
Inclusion  in  the  wilderness  area  of  the 
small  addition  considered  essential  by 
local  conservationists,  because  they,  too, 
in  a  number  of  Important  Instances,  will 
be  coming  to  us  with  requests  for  Im- 
provements in  agency  proposals. 

Arizona  conservationists  may  be  ask- 
ing us  for  modest  enlargements  of  the 
boundaries  proposed  by  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice for  the  Sycamore  Canyon  and  Mount 
Baldy  Wilderness  Areas,  and  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  for  Petrified  Forest 
National  Park.  Conservationists  in  Maine 
may  feel  that  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fish- 
eries and  Wildlife  wilderness  proposal  for 
Moosehom  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
omits  important  wlldlands  which  qualify 
for  inclusion  under  the  Wilderness  Act. 

The  Everglades  National  Park  wilder- 
ness proposal  of  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice may  fall  short  of  the  Ideal  in  the 
eyes  of  Florida  conservationists.  We 
know  that  conservationists  from  Wyo- 
ming, Oregon,  Montana,  and  Colorado 
will  be  looking  to  the  Congress  for  im- 
provements in  the  Forest  Service  pro- 
posals for  the  Washakie,  Mount  Jeffer- 
son, Spsoiish  Peaks,  and  Flat  Tops 
Wilderness  Areas. 

Let  us  give  these  dedicated  volunteer 
citizen  conservationists  cause  for  opti- 
mism that  their  case  will  be  heard  and 
responded  to  by  the  Congress. 

Let  us  vote  here  today  to  reject  this 
conference  report  on  S.  889,  the  San 
Rafael  wilderness  bill,  and  instruct  our 
conferees  to  insist,  in  conference,  that 
at  least  major  portions  of  the  addition 
to  this  area  which  we  approved  on  Octo- 
ber 16,  1967,  be  retained  in  the  San 
Rafael  wilderness  bill  which  goes  to  the 
President  for  signature. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman  re- 
ferred to  my  statement,  and  I  believe  our 
colleagues  have  a  right  to  know  why 
I  made  the  statement. 

The  bill  as  It  first  came  to  the  com- 
mittee was  supported  by  the  conserva- 
tionist groups  and  mostly  asked  for  the 
affirmative  action  to  be  placed  in  the 


President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
veto  power  to  be  placed  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  I  gave  my  state- 
ment to  the  President  then  that  I 
thought  this  was  entirely  wrong.  The  ap- 
proving and  recommending  power  was  in 
the  President  and  the  veto  power  should 
come  to  the  Congress.  That  is  exactly 
what  I  referred  to  in  that  statement.  I 
did  not  refer  to  anything  that  had  to  do 
with  the  enlargement  of  the  wilderness 
area  or  its  value. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  But  at  the  time  you  said 
you  wanted  the  Congress  to  have  the 
final  approval,  and  that  is  just  what  we 
come  down  to.  This  is  why  we  are  here 
today  disagreeing  on  this  conference  re- 
port. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  question  is  very  sim- 
ple. The  question  is  whether  a  bureau- 
crat downtown,  who  has  made  up  his 
mind  that  what  should  be  included  is 
what  he  thinks  should  be  included, 
should  have  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  or 
whether  the  Congress  should  blindly 
take  the  word  of  the  people  downtown, 
or  whether  Congress  should  make  the 
final  decision  of  what  should  be  included. 
Now,  It  is  true  that  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress charged  the  Forest  Service  with 
the  responsibility  of  maintaining  fire 
protection  in  our  national  parks.  It  is 
also  true  that  we  charged  them  with  the 
responsibility  of  properly  managing  our 
national  parks.  V/hat  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House  today 
is  a  report.  Let  me  read  to  you  the  report 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  Forest  Service,  which  Is  the  5-year 
conversion  plan  from  1966  to  1970  for  the 
Los  Padres  National  Forest.  This  was 
forwarded  out  of  the  San  Francisco  of- 
fice under  date  of  March  17, 1967. 

Let  me  show  you  how  fallacious  the 
present  argument  is  that  they  have  to 
have  this  2,200  acres  for  fire  protection. 
On  the  17th  day  of  March  1967,  when 
this  bill  was  being  considered,  this  report 
on  the  proposed  revegetatlon  project  for 
a  period  of  5  years  calls  for  the  Cuyama 
district  In  the  Sierra  Madre,  unit  4(a) ,  to 
be  composed  of  50  acres  of  land.  This  is 
the  only  50  acres  included  within  the 
entire  2,200  acres.  Now  I  defy  anybody  to 
challenge  that  that  is  not  an  official  re- 
port of  the  Forest  Service.  They  said 
then  that  they  only  needed  50  acres. 
What  happened?  Let  us  look  at  what 
happened.  The  Senate  passed  a  bill  which 
had  143.000  acres  in  it.  At  the  hearings 
before  our  committee  we  Included  2,200 
acres  because  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  did  not  then  or  do 
not  now  feel  that  the  Forest  Service  had 
made  out  a  good  case  for  excluding  these 
2,200  acres.  Why  do  we  have  the  2.200 
acres?  It  is  not  just  to  include  the  2.200 
acres.  No,  because  in  this  2,200  acres  you 
have  probably  the  finest  examples  of  an- 
cient human  artifacts,  rare  forms  of 
plant  and  animal  life,  and  spectacular 
national  scenery  which  should  be  pre- 
served. And,  these  few  thousand  acres 
contain  these  fossils  which  are  not  to  be 
found  anywhere  else  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  question  now  pending 
before  the  House  of  Representatives  to- 
day is  whether  or  not  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  shall  be  given  permission  to 
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do.  u  they  say  they  plan  to  do.  go  In 
and  bulldoze  away  these  areas  for  fire 
protection  purposes,  these  things  that  we 
cannot  duplicate  anywhere  else  In  the 
United  States  of  America.  These  artifacts 
are  not  to  be  found  anywhere  else  In  the 
contlnenul  United  States. 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me 
at  that  point? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Not  at  this  point,  but  I 
shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  later. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  even  these  50  acres  about  which 
they  talk  and  which  they  propose  to  be 
included  in  their  firebreak,  as  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  TuNNEYl  said,  they  Intend  to  open 
this  entire  area  for  development. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Forest  Service 
says  that  It  is  not  going  to  open  this  area 
for  development.  However,  we  are  still  to 
Include  the  2.200  acres  which  are  in- 
volved. 

Mr. -Speaker.  I  might  say  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  that  if  the  House 
sends  this  conference  report  back  to  the 
other  body  we  shall  be  able  to  work  out 
a  bill  which  will  see  to  it  that  a  majority 
of  the  acreage  included  in  these  areas  will 
be  included  in  the  wilderness  area  and 
Insofar  &a  fire  protection  is  concerned 
those  acres  needed  for  fire  protection  will 
be  excluded. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  to  my  colleagues 
that  at  any  time  when  there  is  a  fire,  and 
I  am  one  of  those  who  *  opes  that  there 
is  never  a  tire  In  this  area,  but  if  there 
la.  whether  it  is  in  the  wilderness  or  out 
of  the  wilderness,  the  Forest  Service  has 
the  responstbiilty  to  use  whatever  means 
Is  necessary  to  prevent  the  spread  of  such 
forest  Are. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  second  thing  that  the 
Forest  Service  lias  asked  for  is  that  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  establish  the  boundaries.  How- 
ever, in  my  opinion,  this  would  represent 
a  test  case  and  the  basic  part  of  this  test 
case  is  the  fact  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  going  to  blindly  accept 
the  case  by  the  Forest  Service — and  I  say 
•blindly"  because  the  Forest  Service  has 
just  gotten  itself  into  a  position  from 
which  they  say  there  is  no  retreat.  They 
now  say  they  must  have  the  2.200  acres: 
whereas  only  a  short  time  ago  they  said 
they  only  needed  50  acres. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  land  has  not  changed, 
but  the  one  thing  which  has  changed  is 
that  a  bureaucrat  in  the  Department  has 
gotten  himself  into  a  position  of  em- 
barrassment and  it  is  now  a  question  of 
saving  face. 

Mr.  Speaker,  of  all  the  projects  that 
are  going  to  be  brought  up  here  before 
the  Congress  within  the  next  few  years, 
most  of  them  involve  no  controversy 
whatsoever.  However,  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  occasions  in  which  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  has  to  exercise  the 
feeling,  as  has  been  expressed  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  AspinallJ,  that  there  will  have  to 
be  included  in  such  proposals  and  legis- 
lation these  protective  measures. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  hope 
that  this  conference  report  will  be  re- 
committed and  conference  committee 
will  recommend  a  more  acceptable  bill. 


Mr.  BARINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  distliigu  shed  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Dingkll[. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
express  my  gratitude  to  tlie  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Nevada  I  Mr.  Baking] 
for  making  time  available  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  tMr.  Saylor) 
has  pointed  out,  the  House  has  a  unique 
opportunity  to  sustain  the  Judgment  that 
it  earlier  made  to  support  and  uphold 
the  hand  of  the  distuiguished  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  by  insist- 
ing that  a  further  conference  go  forward 
in  order  to.  perhaps,  arrive  at  a  compro- 
mise, rather  than  what  could  best  be  de- 
scribed as  surrendermg  tn  the  other  body. 
Mr.  Speaker,  an  important  question 
is  before  us — that  of  giving  to  the  2,200 
acres  involved  the  protection  of  wilder- 
ness area  designation.  This  approach  will 
insure,  first,  that  the  wishes  of  this  body 
In  taking  its  legislative  actions  will  be 
sustained  and  carried  forward  and.  sec- 
ondly, that  it  will  make  it  very  clear  that 
it  expects  that  the  voice  of  this  particu- 
lar body  and  its  actions  will  be  sustained 
m  the  face  of  very  heavy  lobbying  pres- 
sure by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
its  attempts  to  redefine  Iwundaries  in  de- 
tlance  of  the  wishes  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Perhaps  the  one  point  that  I  could 
add  to  what  my  good  friend  .rom 
Pennsylvania  h»s  said  is  that  the  Forest 
Service  in  Its  argxmient  for  the  lan- 
guage that  has  been  sent  here  by  the 
other  body  indicates  that  the  area  would 
disrupt  its  fire  suppression  program. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  sig- 
nificant Forest  Service  document  in  its 
plans  for  the  Sierra  Madre  Ridge  area 
states  that  a  500-foot-wide  fuelbreak 
located  on  the  north  side  of  the  Sierra 
Madre  Ridge  road  would  materially  aid 
in  fire  protection.  It  is  interesting  to 
note,  however,  that  all  of  the  proposed 
additions  to  wilderness  status  lie  south 
on  the  other  side  of  the  ridge  road. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  if  the 
House  insists  upon  its  previous  posi- 
tion, supports  the  position  taken  by  my 
good  friend  and  colleague  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Saylor  1  and 
sends  this  matter  back  to  conference, 
we  can  have  an  opportimity  to  clarify 
the  Issues.  We  can  havr  an  abundant 
chance  to  sustain  the  hand  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  to  assure  that  the  steps  taken  by 
this  body  will  fully  represent  the  earlier 
wishes  of  the  House.  The  needs  of  hav- 
ing an  adequate  program  of  protection 
of  important  wilderness  areas  without 
administrative  car\'ing  out  of  areas 
which  are  not  important  for  wilderness 
values  is  an  Important  issue  at  stake  here. 
And  I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we 
will  then  have  taken  a  long  stride  for- 
ward in  terms  of  assuring  to  the  fullest 
degree  possible  that  we  will  have  sus- 
tained the  position  of  the  HouSfe  of  Rep- 
resentatives, anc  the  principle  of  super- 
iority of  the  legislative  branch  in  this 
business  of  the  establishment  of  wilder- 
ness areas. 

I  believe  if  we  do  this  then  the  long- 
term  best  interests  of  this  country  and 
the  important  wilderness  vsJue  areas  will 
be  preserved. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  it  is  also  im- 
portant that  we  recognize  the  very  great 
need  to  preserve  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible  the  wilderness  values  In  this 
area. 

Let  us  give  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  and  the  extremely 
able  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  House — 
let  us  give  the  principle  of  legislative 
superiority— let  us  give  the  principle  of 
the  fullest  preservation  of  wilderness 
values — an  opportunity  to  be  worked  out 
In  conference. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  has  expired. 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  HosmxrI. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
property  under  consideration  is  located 
In  my  State,  and  every  individual  prop- 
erty owner  In  California  is  frightfully 
worried  about  fire  In  these  mountain 
tinderbox  areas,  like  this  area  under 
consideration  today. 

Now,  interjected  into  all  of  this  has 
been  something  which  I  regard  as  ex- 
traneous; namely,  the  assertion  that 
this  is  a  test  case,  as  to  whether  conser- 
vationists iT.d  Conjrers  are  going  to 
have  anything  to  say  about  the  estab- 
lishment of  these  areas,  or  whether  It 
is  going  to  be  done  by  "some  bureau- 
crat downtown." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  listened  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Teactje],  In 
whose  district  this  wilderness  area  Is  to 
be  located.  I  heard  him  say  that  he  had 
talked  with  the  forester  on  the  spot,  and 
determined  to  his  own  satisfaction,  one, 
that  the  man  knaw  what  he  was  talking 
about  and,  two,  that  tlie  man  said  that 
these  2.200  acres  were  important  not 
only  for  the  protection  of  the  wilderness 
area  involved,  but  all  those  other  hills 
and  mountains  around  there  that  all  of 
us  constantly  worry  about  burning  off, 
resulting  la  the  most  severe  conse- 
quences. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  have  seen  such  fires, 
and  have  seen  the  smoke  rise  into  and 
across  most  of  the  sky  when  such  areas 
bum.  It  is  a  terrible  sight. 

Mr.  Speaker,  why  is  this  not  a  test 
case?  Why,  despite  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Saylor]  saying  it 
was  a  test  case,  it  is  not  for  this  reason: 
He  pulled  out  the  Forest  Service  report 
of  March  17.  1967,  and  found  in  it  that 
the  Forest  Service  was  only  going  to 
revegetate  50  of  the  2,200  acres. 

So  he  said  they  did  not  need  the  rest 
of  those  acres.  All  they  wanted  to  do 
was  revegetate  50  acree.  Then  a  few 
moments  later  he  said  that  in  the  other 
part  of  the  2.200  acres  there  are  ancient 
artifacts,  animal  life,  and  scenery. 

Then  he  asked  the  challenging  ques- 
tion. "Why  should  they  be  bulldossed 
away?" 

Well,  obviously,  in  asking  that  ques- 
tion he  Inadvertently  explained  why  the 
other  2,000  acres  are  needed.  They  are 
needed  so  that  the  firebreaks  can  be 
bulldozed  in  them  and  other  fire  protec- 
tion and  fire  limitation  measures  can  be 
taken,  just  like  Mr .  Teagttz's  forester 
told  him. 

So  this  is  not  a  case  of  a  "bureaucrat 
downtown"  trying  to  Justify  himself,  or 
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to  seize  2,200  acres,  when  he  reeds  only 
50.  and  then  trying  to  avoid  the  conse- 
quences when  he  gets  his  hand  caught  in 
the  cookie  jar.  They  need  aU  the  2,200 
acres  for  a  necessary  purpose.  Congress 
in  its  wisdom  can  here  effect  an  flfiBrma- 
tlve  influence  in  the  establishment  of 
these  wilderness  areas  by  voting  to  sup- 
port the  conference  report.  The  fact  we 
are  talking  about  and  acting  on  the  mat- 
ter proves  Congress  Is  not  being  excluded 
from  wilderness  area  decisions. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Caluornia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  It  should 
be  entirely  clear  that  only  600  out  of  the 
2,200  acres  will  be  bulldozed  and  not  one 
Indian  cave  and  not  one  condor  will  be 
disturbed  in  the  slightest. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  In  other  words,  the 
artifacts  and  the  scenery  will  still  re- 
main? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  That  is 
right. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  want  to  make  It  clear 
that  I  think  the  issue  raised  by  the  re- 
port's opponents  is  a  mythical  one.  If 
the  conservationists  or  the  Congress 
were  being  excluded,  I  would  vote  against 
it.  But  I  do  not  think  so  and  that  is  why 
I  usk  >cu  to  support  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  8 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Johnson]. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  ^ve  are  here  to  consider 
the  conference  report  on  the  first  area 
that  will  be  added  to  the  wilderness  sys- 
tem known  as  the  San  Rafael  Wilderness 
Area  in  Los  Padres  National  Forest  in 
Santa  Barbara  County. 

After  enactment  of  the  Wilderness  Act. 
the  executive  agencies  started  to  con- 
sider th?  primary  areas  throughout  the 
land  as  possible  additions  to  the  wilder- 
ness area.  They  also  took  into  considera- 
tion a  study  of  the  roadless  areas  in  our 
national  parks  and  national  monuments. 
In  California,  this  is  the  first  of  prob- 
ably eight  primitive  areas  that  \^'ill  be 
added  to  the  wilderness  system.  This  par- 
ticular primitive  area  was  set  up  as  a 
primitive  area  in  1932  and  it  consisted 
of  74,000  acres  at  that  time.  All  of  the 
values  in  this  area  have  been  protected 
in  the  primitive  area  status  by  the  forest 
service. 

The  entire  acreage  in  the  Los  Padres 
National  Forest  is  1,700,000  acres.  So  this 
is  a  portion  of  a  large  National  forest 
itself. 

During  the  time  of  the  consideration 
of  this  particular  area,  they  have  changed 
the  size  of  It,  I  believe,  three  times. 

The  first  consideration  was  for  110,- 
000  acres.  The  second  consideration  was 
for  143.000  acres  and  that  was  placed  in 
the  legislation  which  was  introduced  by 
the    gentleman    from    California    [Mr. 


Teaguz]  in  this  House  as  the  Represent- 
ative from  that  area. 

Then  during  the  House  committee's 
consideration  and  the  House  considera- 
tion, the  extra  2,200  acres  were  added. 

I  might  say  there  were  complete  field 
hearings  held  on  this  primitive  area  and 
also  exacting  hearings  were  held  here 
in  Washington.  The  House  worked  its 
will  In  committee  and  perfected  a  bill 
and  the  House  passed  that  bill. 

I  might  say  that  during  those  hearings 
in  the  field,  many  things  were  brought 
to  the  attention  of  those  holding  the 
hearings. 

Field  inspection  trips  were  made.  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  discuss  this 
with  the  supervisor  of  the  forest,  Mr. 
Hanson,  and  I  have  discussed  it  with 
the  regional  forester  In  San  Francisco. 
I  have  discussed  it  with  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice here  in  Washington.  I  do  believe  they 
make  a  very  fine  case  for  the  position 
that  the  conferees  took  in  this  report 
that  is  before  us  today  for  adoption. 

During  the  conference  consideration, 
we  talked  about  a  compromise  because 
in  the  proxy  that  I  held  at  that  time 
from  the  gentleman  from  Arizona,  he 
asked  that  a  compromise  be  considered. 
I  can  well  recall  the  conversation  that  a 
compromise  would  not  be  agreed  to — It 
would  either  be  this  or  there  would  be 
no  bill.  Therefore  no  compromise  was 
considered  at  that  time. 

At  that  time  the  House  conferees — and 
I  was  the  one  who  voted  the  proxy — 
agreed  to  recede  from  the  House  position 
and  adopt  the  Senate  position.  This  was 
done  and  the  report  was  signed  and  filed, 
and  it  is  before  us  today  for  final  con- 
sideration. So  I  do  not  think  it  would  do 
any  good  to  send  this  report  back  to  the 
conference.  I  think  that  if  we  want  a 
San  Rafael  Wilderness  added  to  the 
wilderness  system,  we  had  better  adopt 
the  conference  report  today  and  get  on 
with  our  work,  and  Senate  bill  S.  889 
would  do  Just  that. 

In  this  particular  area  there  Is  a 
danger  of  fire  at  all  times.  The  timber 
or  plant  life  that  covers  thLs  particular 
area  is  not  saw  timber  nor  is  it  big  tim- 
ber. It  is  very  small  cover,  about  8  to  9 
feet  high,  and  very  massive.  When  a  fire 
breaks  out  there  is  Just  no  stopping  it 
until  the  wind  changes  or  dies  down. 

The  Forest  Service  is  asking  for  the 
Sierra  Madre  Ridge  for  the  simple  reason 
that  they  want  to  use  it  as  a  firebreak. 
They  wish  to  use  the  road  there  as  a  fire 
protection  road  for  the  management  of 
fires.  I  assure  you  that  this  same  area 
will  not  be  open  to  the  public,  and  every 
value  in  there  will  be  protected.  All  they 
want  is  the  firebreak  and  the  right  to 
use  the  fire-control  road  tliat  Is  there 
right  now.  They  do  not  have  to  build  a 
road. 

I  think  in  the  multiple-use  manage- 
ment plan  for  this  area — and  I  know  that 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  information 
put  in  the  Record  back  in  December — but 
I  think  ycu  can  see  from  where  I  stand 
that  the  material  that  was  put  in  was 
not  the  complete  context  of  what  was  in 
the  report.  You  know  what  can  be  done 
when  things  are  taken  out  of  context.  At 
this  point  in  the  Record,  I  shall  include 
a  r6sum6  of  this  particular  report. 


The  resume  is  as  follows: 


San  Rafael  Wilderness 
On  December  6,  1967,  Mr.  Saylor  Ineerted 
Into  the  Congressional  Record  some  quota- 
tions from  the  "Multiple-Use  Management 
Plan  for  the  Cuyama  District,  Los  Padres  Na- 
tional Forest,"  which  had  apparently  been 
provided  to  him  by  citizen  proponents  or  the 
House  amendment  to  add  2,200  acres  to  the 
proposed  San  Rafael  Wilderness.  Because 
these  quotes  purported  to  minimize  the  Im- 
portance of  the  planned  fuelbreak  system  on 
the  Sierra  Madre  Ridge,  a  very  careful  anal- 
ysis of  them  in  context  with  the  entire  plan 
is  In  order.  Eleven  separate  quotations  were 
made  from  various  places  throughout  this 
64-page  plan.  The  analysis  follows: 

"No.  1:  The  eastern  half  of  the  District 
(Including  the  Sierra  Madre  Ridge)  does  not 
have  the  magnitude  of  fire  potential  that 
existu  elsewhere  on  the  Forest,  and  lack  of 
public  access  routes  la  the  western  portion 
has  contributed  to  a  low  fire  occurrence." 
(P.  5.) 

The  person  who  prepared  this  quotation 
Tor  Mr.  Saylor  Inserted  the  parenthetical 
statement  (Including  the  Sierra  Madre 
Ridge).  The  quotation  comes  from  the  lore- 
word  of  t>^e  plan  which  discusses  the  entire 
Cuyama  Ranger  District  with  some  326,000 
acres.  In  tnls  context,  the  eastern  half  of  the 
District  does  not  Include  the  Sierra  Madre 
Ridge.  The  following  is  ouoted  from  page 
4  of  the  plan  also  a  part  of  the  foreword :  "The 
Cuyama  River  bisects  the  District  into  two 
geological  types.  The  west  half  is  an  uplift 
of  a  marine  deposit,  with  the  finer  textured 
.■"Oils  of  clay,  shale,  and  sandstone;  and  the 
name  'Cuyama'  is  derived  from  the  fossilized 
clams  that  are  commonly  found.  The  east 
half  Is  a  transition  zone  of  an  alluvial  deposit 
where  amphibian  fossils  are  found  and  soils 
are  characteristically  the  coarser,  sandy 
loams."  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  in 
speaking  of  the  eastern  half  of  tlie  District, 
the  author  was  s^peaklng  of  that  portion  east 
of  the  Cuyama  River.  The  Sierra  Madre  Ridge 
is  west  of  Cuyama  River. 

"No.  2:  This  has  resulted  In  a  reduction 
of  protection  facilities  during  the  past  10 
years.  The  1960  fire  replarmlng  study  indi- 
cates the  need  for  .  .  .  some  new  facilities  to 
meet  the  Forest  protection  responsibilities 
under  the  expanded  multiple  use  program." 
(P.  5.) 

The  person  who  prepared  this  quotation 
left  out  a  rather  significant  part.  The  entire 
quote  is  as  follows:  "This  has  resulted  in  a 
reduction  of  protection  facilities  during  the 
past  10  years.  The  1960  fire  replanntng  study 
indicates  the  need  for  reestablishment  of 
many  of  the  protection  facilities  and  in  ad- 
dition some  new  facilities  to  meet  the  Forest 
protection  responsibilities  under  the  ex- 
panded multiple-use  program."  (Italics 
added.)  This  part  of  the  plan  still  refers 
to  the  entire  District  and  recognizes  the  need 
for  increased  fire  protection  in  the  face  of 
expanding  public  use.  This  assumption  ap- 
pears to  be  still  valid. 

No.  3:  Protection  of  the  (Saulsbury)  unit 
(an  area  extending  from  the  Sierra  Madre 
Road  down  the  north  slope  facing  Cuyama 
Valley)  from  fire  is  paramount  in  maintain- 
ing management  objectives.  Recent  fire  oc- 
currence is  light  but  history  Indicates  a  num- 
ber of  major  fires,  the  result  of  an  upward 
spread  from  the  lower  zone.  Maintaining  the 
unit  on  essentially  a  trail  system  with  a  min- 
imum of  roads  to  meet  public  needs  will  mod- 
erate risk  to  some  extent.  A  skeleton  preat- 
tack  system  has  been  completed,  but  addi- 
tional fire  lanes  and  hellspots  are  necessary 
to  make  the  system  adequate  to  meet  future 
needs.  In  addition  a  fuel  break  program  at 
the  base  and  crest  (In  effect  to  the  north  of 
the  Sierra  Madre  Road  will  materially  aid  in 
confining  any  starts."  (P.  24.) 

The  quotation  from  the  section  about  the 
Saulsbury  Unit  supposedly  shows  that  the 
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then  planned  fuelbrealu  were  "north  of  the 
Sierra  Madre  road."  However,  the  person  who 
prepared  the  quote  left  out  aome  very  alg- 
nlflcant  wording  In  the  l*«t  eentence.  The 
entire  sentence  Is  as  follows:  "In  addition,  a 
fuelbreak  program  at  the  base  (Je«  Fox 
Mountain  unit),  and  crest,  {see  Samon  Peak 
unit).  wUl  materially  aid  in  confining  any 
starts."  (Italics  added.)  The  SauUbury 
Unit  has  as  Its  south  boundary  the  Sierra 
Madre  Ridge  Road.  It  Is  clear  that  the 
planned  fuel  break  system  Is  to  be  estab- 
lished outside  the  Saulsbury  Unit  In  the 
Samon  Peak  Unit  and  south  of  the  Sierra 
Madre  Ridge  Road.  Earlier,  on  the  same  page. 
Is  found  the  following  statement:  "Type  con- 
version potential  of  the  brushland  lies  main- 
ly adjacent  to  the  crest  of  the  Sierra  Madre 
and  Is  discussed  In  the  Samon  Peak  Unit."  On 
page  28  of  the  plan,  the  following  statement 
Is  made:  "The  Sierra  Madre  contains  a  num- 
ber of  flat  ridges  extending  laterally  for  a 
ways  before  breaking  off  sharply  to  the  Sls- 
quoc  River.  This  area  has  a  type  conversion 
potential  of  considerable  magnitude  (over 
a.fXX)  acres)." 

"No.  4:  Direct  overnight  use  of  the  Sauls- 
bury  unit  by  concentrating  campground  de- 
velopment to  ^be  more  aesthetic  sites  on  the 
crest  of  the  Sierra  Madre  "  ( P  25. ) 

This  quotation  Is  accurate  and  Is  taken 
from  the  "Management  Direction"  section  for 
recreation  In  the  Saulsbury  Unit.  It  reflecu 
the  Judgment  of  the  District  Ranger  at  that 
time  to  the  effect  that  any  recreation  devel- 
opment that  might  be  undertaken  should  be 
limited  to  the  Sierra  Madre  Ridge.  It  la  not 
a  binding  program  commitment  to  do  such 
development  work.  The  same  section  under 
Ore  control  contains  the  following  sen- 
tence: "Coordinate  fuel  break  program  for 
Increased  protection." 

"No.  5:  Public  access  to  ttie  Sierra  Madre 
Road  along  the  north  boundary  of  the  unit 
win  significantly  Increase  recreational  use." 
(P  27.) 

This  quotation  comes  from  a  discussion 
of  the  Samon  Peak  Unit  most  of  which  Is 
Included  In  the  proposed  San  Rafael  Wilder- 
ness. The  full  sentence  reads  as  follows; 
"Public  access  to  the  Sierra  Madre  Road 
along  the  north  boundary  of  the  unit  will 
significantly  Increase  recreational  use  as  a 
scenic  area,  as  a  b4ise  for  entrance  to  the 
San  Rafael  Wild  Area  prior  to  fire  closure 
time,  and  for  hunting  open  areas  during 
the  fire  closure  period."   (Italic  added.) 

"No.  6:  Managing  the  Interior  portion  of 
the  unit  for  public  use  on  a  trail  system 
basis  will  minimize  fire  risk."  (P.  27  ) 

This  quotation  also  comes  from  a  discus- 
sion of  recreation  In  the  Samon  Peak  Unit, 
and  it  is  accurate.  However.  It  Is  preceded 
by  the  following  sentence:  "Reducing  the 
fire  potential  along  the  Sierra  Madre  would 
allow  extending  permit  use  during  the  clo- 
sure period."  This  recognizes  the  need  to 
provide  additional  fire  protection  along  the 
Sierra  Madre 

"No.  7:  Subsequent  to  the  fire  closure, 
flre  history  (on  the  Sierra  Madre  Ridge) 
has  been  light."  (P.  27.) 

This  also  comes  from  a  discussion  of  the 
Samon  Peak  Unit,  the  majority  of  which  Is 
now  part  of  the  proposed  San  Rafael  Wilder- 
ness. It  Is  accurate;  however,  it  must  be  con- 
sidered In  context  as  one  sentence  of  a 
rather  Important  section  about  the  flre  con- 
trol problems.  Following  are  four  paragraphs 
from  that  section:  "Subsequent  to  the  clo- 
sure, flre  history  has  been  light.  However, 
the  potential  Is  large  and  the  unit  lays  on 
the  threshold  of  an  extensive  high  value 
watershed  area.  Including  the  Wild  Area 
and  the  Santa  Tnez  Drainage.  Control  in 
this  rugged  1)ack-country  area  is  extremely 
difficult." 

"Lightening  activity  on  the  unit  Is  mod- 
erated. Vehicular  access  is  often  dlfClcult 
while  storms  are  in  progress  due  to  wash- 


outs In  the  lower  country  while  the  back 
country  may  be  receiving  a  "dry  storm.' " 

"Pre-attack  work  is  nearly  completed  on 
the  Lizard  Head  Area,  but  work  In  the  SU- 
quoc  area  has  been  mainly  confined  to  a  few 
hellspota.  A  fuelbreak  program  on  the  Sierra 
Madre  and  lateral  ridges  is  important  for 
flre  control  purposes.  The  pre-attack  plan 
for  this  unit  needs  to  be  reanalyzed  to  deter- 
mine addxtioruil  fuelbreaks.  flre  lanee.  and 
heUspot  facilities  necessary  to  adequately 
protect  the  unit." 

"Watershed  protection  Is  the  key  to  the 
management  priority  and  all  other  uses  must 
be  coordinated  with  adequate  flre  control." 
^Italics  added.) 

"No.  8:  With  planned  vehicular  public  ac- 
cess on  the  Sierra  Madre  a  significant  Increase 
In  recreational  use  can  be  anticipated  In  the 
Slsquoc  (Canyon  Bottom)  Unit."  (P.  43.) 

This  quotation  comes  from  the  discussion 
the  Slsquoc  River  Canyon  Bottom  Unit.  It  is 
accurate  and  reflecu  a  study  which  was  being 
made  at  that  time  to  see  If  It  would  be 
feasible  to  open  the  Sierra  Madre  Ridge  Road 
to  the  public.  This,  of  course,  determined  to 
be  not  feasible,  and  the  road  has  remained 
closed.  The  "management  objectives"  for  this 
imlt  were  listed  as  "To  insure  optimum  con- 
ditions for  water  transmission  and  storage 
consistent  with  Wild  Areas  management  pri- 
orities," and  "To  manage  recreation  use  as  a 
Wilderness  type."  Following  are  some  sen- 
tences from  the  "management  direction" 
section  for  the  Slsquoc  River  Unit.  "Main- 
tain flre  protection  as  top  priority,"  "ReUln 
natural  cover."  "Use  primitive  environment 
standards  on  campground  rehabilitation  and 
construction."  and  under  flre  control  "Fol- 
low pre-attack  plan  In  preplanning  guides." 
"No.  9;  The  opening  of  the  Sierra  Madre 
road  to  public  travel  should  slgnlflcanlly  in- 
crease the  use  of  the  (San  Rafael  Primitive 
Area)  which  currently  fluctuates  between 
500  and  1800  man  days.  The  1060  NFRS  (Na- 
tional Forest  Recreation  Survey)  .  indi- 
cates a  potential  winter  sports  area  on  Big 
Pine  Mountain.  .  .  .  The  Big  Pine  Road 
(9N11)  crosses  Pig  Pine."  (P.  58.) 

This  quotation  is  from  the  plans  discussion 
of  recreation  potentials  in  the  San  Rafael 
Primitive  Area  unit.  Local  Forest  Officers  had 
studied  the  possibility  of  a  ski  area  devel- 
opment on  Big  Pine  Mt.:  however,  this  Idea 
was  rejected  several  years  ago.  and  Big  Pine 
Mt.  Is  Included  within  the  President's  pro- 
posal for  the  San  Rafael  Wilderness. 

"No.  10:  The  (San  Rafael)  unit  has  a  large 
flre  potential.  .  .  .  Initial  attack  U  depend- 
ent on  the  "Forest  Air  Arm"  and  the  I960 
ftre  replannlng  proposes  a  helltack  crew  ad- 
jacent to  the  unit."  (P.  68.) 

This  quotation  Is  also  from  the  discussion 
of  the  San  Rafael  Primitive  Area  Unit,  the 
northern  boundary  of  which  is  nearly  4  air- 
line miles  south  of  the  area  affected  by  the 
House  amendment.  The  person  who  prepared 
the  quotation  did  not  complete  the  flrst  sen- 
tence. It  reads  as  follows:  "The  unit  has  a 
large  flre  potential  and  the  watershed  is  of 
high  value."  The  second  sentence  of  the  quo- 
tation is  entirely  accurate.  The  Forest  Serv- 
ice thinking  with  regard  to  flre  protection 
within  the  proposed  Wilderness  Is  not  signifi- 
cantly different  today  On  page  60  of  the  plan, 
also  on  the  discussion  about  the  San  Rafael 
Primitive  Area,  the  following  statements 
were  made  under  the  heading  "Management 
Direction  .  .  .  Flre  Control:"  "Adequate  flre 
control  to  be  basic  In  all  recreational  pro- 
graming." And  "Follow  1960  flre  replannlng 
to  give  adequate  protection  In  area." 

No.  11 :  The  Condor  Sanctuary  Zone  Is  com- 
posed of  the  Fall  Canyon  Condor  Sanctuary 
which  is  closed  to  entry  under  the  Authority 
of  Regulation  T-91  to  preserve  the  vanishing 
species.  It  Is  within  the  San  Rafael  Wild 
Area,  and  Is  bordered  by  the  Slsquoc  River 
Unit  at  the  base  and  extends  up  the  north 
slope  of  the  San  Rafael  Mountains  within 
the  San  Rafael  Unit.  Terrain  Is  extremely 


steep,  with  a  number  of  cliffs  forming  the 
walls  of  Fall  Canyon.  Vegetation  Is  dense 
chaparral  with  some  riparian  vegetation 
along  the  Fall  Canyon  creek  bed.  A  few 
Condors  remain  In  the  area  and  are  periodi- 
cally seen  by  travelers  and  lookouts.  It  is 
essential  that  Condors  are  not  disturbed  in 
order  to  survive."  (P.  64.) 

This  quote  Is  entirely  accurate  and  Is  evi- 
dence of  the  strong  recognition  that  local 
Forest  Officers  have  for  the  need  to  protect 
this  endangered  bird. 

In  Inserting  these  quotations  Into  the  De- 
cember 6  CoN0«i»8ioNAi,  Record,  Congress- 
man Saylor  referred  to  the  multiple-use  plan 
as  "the  Forest  Service's  15-year  plan  for  the 
area."  The  last  sentence  of  the  foreword  to 
the  plan  on  page  6  says  "The  planning  period 
is  for  15  years  with  provision  for  reanalysls 
for  every  5  years."  And  the  flnal  paragraph  of 
the  plan  on  page  64  states  "Finally,  due  to 
changing  conditions.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
review  the  plan  every  5  years  to  keep  It  as 
a  current  working  tool  for  District  manage- 
ment." This  plan  is  currently  being  revised; 
however,  because  of  the  effect  the  designa- 
tion of  the  San  Rafael  Wilderness  will  have 
on  long-term  management  objectives,  the 
revision  will  not  be  completed  until  consider- 
ation of  this  pending  legislation  has  also 
been  completed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  CaUfomla,  Mr. 
Speaker,  who  is  In  support  of  the  posi- 
tion that  is  In  the  report  today?  The 
gentleman  from  Nevada  read  off  a  long 
list  of  those  who  were  In  support  of  it. 
But  I  want  to  get  down  to  the  key  people 
who  were  in  support  of  it.  I  think  the 
people  living  in  Santa  Barbara  County, 
through  their  Congressman  and  through 
their  U.S.  Senator,  and  then  the  local 
government  there,  and  our  State  govern- 
ment, are  in  complete  support  of  what  is 
in  this  conference  report.  Then  naturally 
the  Forest  Service  is  In  support  of  it,  too. 

There  was  a  statement  that  the  Izaak 
Walton  League  was  not  in  favor  of  the 
adoption  of  this  conference  report,  but 
I  have  a  statement  from  them  Indicating 
their  support  of  what  is  in  the  conference 
committee  report. 

The  statement  from  the  Izaak  Walton 
League  of  America  and  the  pamphlet  are 
as  follows : 

Trc    Izaak    Walton    Lxaottx    or 
Amekica, 
Santa  Ana,  Calif.,  December  8,  1967. 
Mr.  Robert  Easton, 

Chairman.  Citizens  Committee  for  the  San 
Rafael  Wilderness,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

Dear  Sir:  Yesterday  I  received  from  you 
the  copy  of  your  pamphlet  urging  a  2200 
apre  addition  to  the  proposed  San  Rafael 
Wilderness.  I  wish  to  protest  your  listing  the 
Izaak  Walton  League  of  America  In  support 
of  this  additional  area. 

For  your  Information:  the  California  Divi- 
sion, IWLA,  supported  the  original  proposal 
for  some  110,000  acres  and  a  later  addition 
to  bring  It  up  to  approximately  146,000  acres. 
However  at  our  State  Board  meeting  In  San 
Pedro  on  September  9th,  1967  we  approved  a 
motion  to  support  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  In 
their  opposition  to  this  later  proposal  to  add 
another  2200  acres  which  would  Interfere 
with  the  maintenance  of  a  very  necessary 
fuel  break  to  guard  against  the  threat  of 
additional  disastrous  forest  fires. 

Also  a  flmlUr  motion  was  passed  on  Sep- 
tember 16th,  1967  by  the  Watershed  Flre 
Council  of  Southern  California  at  their  meet- 
ing at  Thousand  Oaks,  California. 

I  am  aware  that  the  Wilderness  Society 
has  approached  some  of  our  IWLA  leaders  In 
Washington,  DC.  and  elsewhere  In  the  East 
urging  support  for  this  latest  addition.  In 
fact  I  recently  received  a  letter  from  one  of 
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our  leaders  asking  how  we  felt  about  it  hen 
in  California.  I  Informed  him  as  I  have  you 
that  we  were  supporting  the  advice  of  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service. 

To  date  I  know  of  no  official  action  by  any 
other  group  of  our  League.  Therefor  I  feel 
that  your  listing  of  our  organization  In  sup- 
port of  your  views  Is  highly  misleading.  This 
causes  one  to  wonder  if  the  other  organiza- 
tions also  listed  by  you  as  in  support  U 
factual! 

I  understood  that  action  on  this  matter  at 
Washington  was  expected  yesterday.  At  this 
writing  I  have  not  yet  heard  of  results. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Warren  K.  McCabtt, 
Member  State  and  National  Wildlife 
Committee. 

An  Important  Message  for  the  Oonserva- 

TtONisT   OF   America   From   the   CmzENS 
CoMMrrTEE  for  the  San  Rafael  Wnj)ER- 

NES8 

Dear  Fellow  Conservationists :  Tour  help  Is 
urgently  needed  to  gain  favorable  action  by 
Congress  on  the  recommendation  of  citizen 
conservationists  for  adding  a  unique  and 
highly  significant  area  to  the  San  Rafael 
Wilderness  Area, 

The  pattern  that  Is  set  In  this  first  wilder- 
ness proposal  to  undergo  congressional  re- 
view could  be  applied  to  later  wilderness  pro- 
posals throughout  the  Nation. 

A  House-Senate  Conference  Committee 
should  reach  a  decision  on  the  Important 
2,000-acre  House  addition  to  the  San  Rafael 
area  before  Members  of  Congress  go  home 
in  December.  This  will  clear  the  bill  (S.  889) 
for  the  President's  signature  and  permit  des- 
ignation of  the  flrst  addition  to  the  Na- 
tional Wilderness  Pre6er\'ation  System  under 
the  1964  Wilderness  Law. 

Please  wire  or  write  today  to  Senator  Jack- 
son, Senator  Kuchel,  and  the  member  of 
the  committee  from  your  State  (see  list). 
Urge  adoption  of  the  House-approved  addi- 
tion  to   the   San   Rafael   wilderness   bill. 

Tour  letters  and  wires  will  help  to  show 
the  Important  role  of  citizen  conservation- 
ists in  the  wilderness  review  process  and  will 
be  important  in  setting  the  pattern  for  many 
future  wilderness  proposals. 

Please  act  now! 
Sincerely, 

Robert  Easton, 
Chairman.  Citizens  Committee  for  the  San 
Rafael  Wilderness. 

Statement  of  the  Citiien's  Commtttee  foe 
the  San  Rafael  Wilderness 

The  Wilderness  Act  provides,  through  Its 
review  and  hearing  requirements,  for  pub- 
lic participation  In  the  development  of  pro- 
posals for  additions  to  the  Wilderness  Sys- 
tem. 

The  Committee  respects  the  professional 
competence  of  the  Los  Padres  National  For- 
est staff,  and  commends  the  Forest  Service's 
willingness  to  expand  the  75 ,000- acre  San 
Rafael  Primitive  Area  by  68,000  acres.  Con- 
servationists feel,  however,  that  an  additional 
15,000  contlguoiis  acres  also  qualify  for  Wil- 
derness Area  Inclusion.  This  additional  acre- 
age (Areas  E.  F,  and  Q  In  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice report)  was  recommended  for  wilderness 
status  at  the  Santa  Barbara  hearing  two 
years  ago  by  the  National  Audubon  So- 
ciety, the  Sierra  Club,  The  Wilderness  So- 
ciety, the  Federation  of  Western  Outdoor 
Clubs,  and  many  local  groups  and  indi- 
viduals. 

At  the  Senate  hearing  in  April,  Senator 
Kuchel  requested  precise  boundaries  for  the 
area  believed  by  conservationists  to  be  the 
essential  addition  to  the  Forest  Service-pro- 
posed area.  Within  two  weeks  a  map  de- 
lineating three  units  totalling  2,200  acres 
within  Area  F  along  the  Sierra  Madre  ridge 
was  submitted  to  Senator  Kuchel.  The  case 
for  the  2,200-acre  addition  was  presented  to 
the  House  Interior  Committee  on  June  20. 


On  October  16  the  House  passed  S.  889 
amended  to  provide  for  the  designation  of  a 
146,000-acre  San  Rafael  Wilderness  which 
includes  this  proposed  Area  F  addition. 

Senator  Kuchel — a  long-time  wilderness 
advocate  and  a  leading  sponsor  of  the  Wil- 
derness BUI — asked  specifically  for  "the  de- 
lineated area  which  would  be  the  equivalent 
of  2,000  to  3.000  acres"  as  recommended  by 
citizen  groups.  In  support  of  this  Senate  In- 
terior Committee  report  on  S,  889  "points 
out  that  such  an  (Area  F)  inclusion  can  be 
accomplished  later  If  this  proves  desirable." 
Conservationists  anticipated,  therefore,  that 
the  Senate  would  favorably  consider  the 
House  amendment.  However,  Senate-House 
conference  committee  sessions  on  S.  889  have 
been  postponed  twice,  apparently  because  of 
an  all-out  campaign  by  the  Forest  Service 
to  block  any  agreement  on  the  House's  2,000- 
acre  addition. 

The  Forest  Service  argues  that  the  addi- 
tion of  this  area  would  disrupt  Its  flre  pre- 
suppresslon  program.  The  most  signlflcant 
Forest  Service  document  on  Its  plans  for  the 
Sierra  Madre  Ridge  area,  however,  states 
that  a  600-foot-vrtde  fuel  break  located  to 
the  north  of  the  Sierra  Madre  ridge  road 
would  "materially  aid"  in  flre  protection.  All 
of  the  proposed  additions  lie  to  the  south 
of  the  ridge  road.  The  few  hundred  acres  of 
brush-to-grass  "type  conversion"  the  Forest 
Service  would  conduct  within  the  House- 
approved  2,000-acre  addition  would  only 
slightly  supplement  the  chain  of  natural 
grassy  potreros  which  already  cover  the  Sierra 
Madre  ridge  and  such  a  major  fuel  break 
to  the  north  of  the  ridge  road  (see  map). 
The  extensive  type  conversion  fuel  break 
program  apparently  was  developed  as  part 
of  a  multiple  use  plan  for  the  development 
of  the  ridge,  which  included  a  ski  resort, 
major  campgrounds,  and  public  vehicular 
use  of  the  Buckhorn  and  Sierra  Madre  Ridge 
roads.  These  intensive  development  plans 
have  been  abandoned,  but  not  the  accom- 
panying fire  protection  plan,  which  was  de- 
signed to  cope  with  the  Increased  flre 
hazard  from  mass  public  use  of  the  area. 

The  three  small  proposed  additions  encom- 
pajss  much  of  the  best  scenery  In  the  entire 
San  Rafael  area,  as  well  as  important  arche- 
ologlcal  sites,  rare  transitional  life  zones,  and 
undisturbed  California  condor  hibltat.  They 
are  minor  extensions  of  the  Forest  Service's 
own  proposed  boundary.  Because  of  their 
many  Intrinsic  values,  we  believe  their  In- 
clusion In  the  San  Rafael  Wilderness  Area 
merits  your  vigorous  support. 

Please  v?rlte  today  to  these  members  of  the 
conference  committee  on  the  San  Rafael 
Wilderness  bill  (S.  889)  : 

Senators  ( Senate  Office  Building,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.)  :  Henry  M.  Jackson  (Washington) , 
Clinton  P.  Anderson  (New  Mexico),  Frank 
Chtjhch  (Idaho),  Thomas  H.  Kuchel  (Cali- 
fornia) ,  Gordon  Allott  (Colorado) . 

Representatives  (House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.) :  Walter  S.  Baring  (all  of 
Nevada),  Harold  T.  (Biz)  Johnson  (19 
northwestern  California  counties  Including 
cities  of  Red  Bluff  and  Redding).  Morris  K. 
Udall  (southern  Arizona;  counties  of  Co- 
chise, Pima,  Pinal.  Santa  Cruz  and  Tuma  In- 
cluding city  of  Tucson),  John  P.  Saylor 
(Pennsylvania  counties  of  Armstrong,  Cam- 
bria, Clarion,  Indiana.  Jefferson  including 
city  of  Johnstown) ,  Edwin  Reinecke  (south- 
ern California;  cities  include  Burbank,  Lan- 
caster, North  Hollywood,  Palmdale,  San  Fer- 
nando, Sun  Valley,  Simland-Tujunga,  Van 
Nuys ) . 

These  organizations  support  the  p)osltlon 
of  the  Citizens'  Committee  on  the  San  Rafael 
Wilderness :  National  Audubon  Society,  Izaak 
Walton  League  of  America,  Defenders  of 
Wildlife,  Sierra  Club,  The  Wilderness  Society, 
The  Desert  Protective  Council.  Federation  of 
Western  Outdoor  Clubs,  Colorado  Open  Space 
Coordinating  Council.  Santa  Barbara  Audu- 
bon  Society.   Santa   Barbara   County   Trails 


Council,  Cuyama  Citizens  for  Conservation, 
Santa  Barbara  Community  for  New  Politics, 
Santa  Barbara  Womens  Club,  Roamer  Hiking 
Club  (Loe  Angeles),  Wanderblrds  Hiking 
Club,  National  Committee  for  the  Protection 
of  Trail  Country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  only  one  of  the 
eight  areas  that  will  be  before  this  Con- 
gress. There  will  be  some  roadless  areas 
in  the  regions  of  our  national  parks  and 
national  monuments  in  California.  Cer- 
tainly I  am  not  in  opposition  to  wilder- 
ness areas.  I,  like  the  chairman  of  our 
full  committee,  voted  for  the  wilderness 
bill.  We  want  to  maintain  what  is  going 
on  here  today:  the  right  of  Congress  to 
say  what  is  in  the  bills  that  will  add  ad- 
ditional areas  to  the  wilderness  area. 

Congress  has  worked  its  will.  We  now 
have  an  agreement  between  the  other 
body  and  ourselves  before  you  today  for 
adoption,  and  I  would  ask  that  every 
Member  here  give  real  consideration  to 
this  report  ijecause  this  is  the  first  of  the 
wilderness  areas  to  come  before  us  for 
adoption.  I  am  sure  if  you  look  into  it 
thoroughly  you  will  be  in  support  of  the 
conference  report.  So  I  hope  the  motion 
to  recommit  will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  motion  to  recommit.  As  one 
of  the  House  sponsors  of  the  1964  Wilder- 
ness Act,  I  have  watched  with  a  natural 
interest  the  commendable  progress  made 
by  the  House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  in  its  consideration  and  fa- 
vorable action  on  the  proposal  for  estab- 
lishment of  the  San  Rafael  wilderness. 
This  unit  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the 
entire  country  and  it  is  therefore  par- 
ticularly appropriate  that  it  be  the  first 
which  we  can  hope  to  see  added  to  our 
National  Wilderness  Preservation  System 
under  the  procedures  of  orderly  review 
and  statutory  designation  that  are  re- 
quired under  the  wilderness  law.  The  San 
Rafael  has  features,  including  its  repre- 
sentation of  unusual  wildlife  and  the  en- 
dangered California  condor,  which  war- 
rant special  consideration  within  the 
more  than  150  units  that  are  scheduled  to 
be  reviewed  for  inclusion  in  the  Wilder- 
ness System. 

I  was  glad  to  see  the  House  give  its  ap- 
proval to  the  2,000-acre  addition  to  the 
proposed  San  Rafael  wilderness  unit 
within  the  ridgetop  area  which  has  been 
designated  as  "area  P."  This  acreage  rep- 
resents a  highly  signlflcant  plant  and 
animal  zone  which — were  it  not  for  the 
addition  approved  by  the  House — would 
not  be  Included  In  this  important  desig- 
nation. It  is  therefore  of  great  importance 
that  the  House  stand  firmly  in  support  of 
its  position  for  the  Inclusion  of  the  2,000 
acres  within  the  boundary  of  the  new  San 
Rafael  wilderness. 

The  big  issue  here  is  the  question  of 
fire.  We  have  heard  many  assurances 
that  the  inclusion  of  the  three  small 
sectors  making  up  this  addition  will  not 
pose  any  fire  threat.  As  one  looks  at 
aerial  photographs  of  this  country  they 
reveal  that  these  small  additions  are 
contiguous  to  open  grass  country  where 
the  flre  threat  is  minimal  and  within 
an  area  where  fire  suppression  crews 
could  be  brought  in  quickly  to  ridge-top 
positions  for  an  all-out  attack  on  any 
conflagration  that  could  move  from  the 
west  through  the  wilderness  area  and 
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the  drainage  of  the  SLsquoc  River.  As  it 
has  been  pointed  out  to  me.  immediately 
above  each  of  these  sectors  to  the  east 
lies  the  Sierra  Madre  Ridge  road,  itself 
a  fire  break,  which  is  available  and 
adequate  for  administrative  and  fire  pro- 
tection purposes.  There  would  be  no  re- 
striction, I  am  told,  on  the  construction 
of  fire  breaks  outside  the  wilderness  area 
In  the  expansive  areas  of  ridge- top  coun- 
try to  the  east.  Neither,  I  understand, 
would  there  be  any  holdback  in  construc- 
tion of  fire  line  or  fuel  breaks  inside  the 
wilderness  area  in  time  of  serious  fire 
threat. 

It  is  reassuring  to  know  that  the  For- 
est Service  has  given  up  plans  to  put 
this  wild  land  to  intensive  recreation- 
development  use.  and  that  there  will  be 
no  superhighway  built  to  replace  the 
present  ridge  road.  Such  a  high  speed 
road  would  jeopnrdlze  the  remaining 
condor  population  and  be  incompatible 
with  the  protection  of  the  San  Rafael 
Wilderness  nearby.  The  abandonment  of 
earlier  Forftsl  Service  plans  to  provide 
for  mass  recreation  facilities  in  this  area 
makes  it  unnecessary  to  clear  fuel  breaks 
within  the  2,000  acres  which  are  included 
in  the  House-approved  addition  to  the 
proposed  wilderness  area. 

FV>r  these  reasons  I  urge  my  colleague 
in  the  House  to  reject  the  conference 
report  and  recommit  the  bill  to  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  BARINO.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
remainder  of  the  time  to  t'le  gentleman 
from  Colorado  f  Mr.  Aspinali,!.  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr.  At- 
BERT).  The  gentleman  from  Colorado  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
proceed  in  this  discussion  of  the  con- 
ference report  and  presentation  of  the 
.same  before  the  House,  we  pre  proceed- 
ing in  our  regular  manner,  as  provided 
under  our  rules.  If  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  .saw  fit  to 
pass  the  bill  that  later  went  to  confer- 
ence, and  there  in  conference  It  was 
determined  that  in  order  to  save  the 
.substance  of  the  original  bill  the  House 
should  give,  there  Is  nothing  wrong 
about  this  or  nothing  derogatory  to  the 
procedures  of  the  House  or  its  action. 

I  have  not  seen  the  area  that  is  in- 
volved In  this  legislation  from  the 
ground.  I  have  seen  it  from  the  air.  I 
am  inclined  to  take  the  word  of  those 
Members,  those  colleagues  of  ours  who 
come  from  the  area  concerned,  espe- 
cially from  the  district  involved.  As  yet.  I 
have  heard  of  no  Member  from  south- 
ern California  who  knows  the  brush- 
lands  of  the  Sierra  Madre  Range,  who 
has  spoken  against  the  conference  re- 
port. Because  of  this  situation,  I  sup- 
port the  report  that  came  out  of  the 
conference  committee,  regardless  of  the 
fact  that  our  good  friend  and  colleague 


the  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr.  UdallI 
has  declined  to  support  the  report  which 
bears  iiis  signature. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Florida. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
studied  this  matter.  I  know  something 
about  this  subject.  I  find- myself  In  full 
accordance  with  the  report  of  the  con- 
lerees,  and  I  endorse  what  the  chair- 
man Is  saying. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
my  friend  for  that  statement. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have 
obser\ed  many  times,  when  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  in  the  well  was  up 
before  my  Committee  on  Rules,  the  gen- 
tleman is  not  only  one  of  the  ablest,  but 
also  one  of  the  most  thorough  men.  and 
particularly  chairmen  in  the  Congress. 
He  always  does  his  homework.  He  always 
is  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  situa- 
tion prevailing,  and  the  cause  that  he 
advocates. 

I  made  some  glancing  Into  this  thing 
myself.  I  have  looked  at  it — I  am  sure 
not  as  thoroughly  as  the  distinguished 
gentleman  in  the  well,  but  sufSciently 
to  convince  myself  that  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  is  right  in  the  position  he 
has  taken,  as  he  usually  is. 

I  hope  the  conference  report  will  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
my  friend  from  Mississippi. 

For  just  a  moment,  let  us  trace  the 
development  of  the  wilderness  program. 
It  was  over  40  years  ago  when  the  lead- 
ers in  the  Forest  Service  itself,  then  a 
comparatively  new  organization,  decided 
that  there  were  certain  areas  that  should 
be  set  aside  and  called  wilderness  areas, 
primitive  areas,  or  wild  areas.  They  were 
the  originators  of  this  program. 

It  was  only  of  recent  years  that  Con- 
gress took  notice  of  the  situation  and 
authorized  by  statute  the  establishment 
of  wilderness  areas.  We  established  9.2 
million  acres  of  land  as  wilderness  areas 
throughout  the  United  States,  the  small- 
est wilderness  area  being  in  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire,  of  5.000  acres,  and 
some  of  the  larger  areas  being  over  half 
a  million  acres  in  extent.  We  also  pro- 
vided in  that  parent  legislation  that  we 
would  study  the  primitive  areas  then  re- 
maining to  see  whether  or  not  they  could 
be  incorporated  within  the  wilderness 
category. 

Certain  studies,  however,  had  to  be 
made  by  the  Bureau  and  agencies  of 
Government  before  Congress  would  be 
permitted  to  make  its  decisions. 

This  is  the  first  of  the  primitive  areas 
to  come  before  us  to  be  designated  as 
a  wilderness  area  and  to  be  given  that 
additional  protection — which  Is  very 
slight.  I  say  to  my  colleagues— over  and 
beyond  that  which  the  Forest  Service  It- 
self provides. 

This  primitive  area  was  74.990  acres. 
I  repeat:  74.990  acres. 

After  the  first  hearing,  this  was  raised 
to  110.403  acres. 


Then,  after  the  final  hearing,  it  was 
brought  to  the  Congress  with  142,918 
acres. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  had 
some  logic  to  his  reasoning  at  that  time 
In  the  committee.  I  do  not  deny  that. 
Since  that  time  I  have  seen  fit  to  take 
the  position  that  the  Forest  Service  haa 
advised. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
succeeded  in  getting  2.200  more  acres, 
which  makes  a  total  of  145,118  acres, 
from  an  original  primitive  area  of  74.990 
acres. 

May  I  say  to  my  colleagues,  If  this  ia 
going  to  be  the  trend  in  our  determina- 
tion of  whether  or  not  primitive  areas 
are  to  become  wilderness  areas,  and  if  we 
are  to  increase  them  by  100  percent,  then 
my  opinion  is  that  creation  of  new 
wilderness  areas  in  the  future  are  going 
to  be  very  few  and  far  between,  because 
what  we  proposed  in  the  first  place  was 
an  additional  5  million  plus  acres  of 
land,  which  were  then  primitive  areas, 
to  be  Incorporated,  if  found  to  be  pos- 
sessed with  wilderness  qualifications, 
into  the  wilderness  system.  Procedures 
such  as  followed  in  this  legislation  would 
raise  that  5  million  to  10  million  plus 
acres.  My  opinion  is  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  are  not  desirous  of 
having  this  much  acreage  Included  in 
the  wilderness  category  as  of  this  time. 

If  I  may.  I  should  like  to  paraphrase 
the  remarks  of  my  good  filend  from 
Pennsylvania,  if  he  will  iiermit  me  to  do 
so.  He  said  it  was  a  question  of  whether 
or  not  the  Bureau  downtown  had  ex- 
clusive word,  or  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  I  miRht  paraphrase  this  to 
say  it  is  a  question  of  whether  or  not  cer- 
tain extreme  conservation  groups,  in- 
cluding the  Sierra  Club,  will  have  the 
final  word  in  this  matter,  or  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

This  Is  really  what  it  is  coming  to,  as 
to  whether  or  not  certain  preservation 
groups  are  going  to  be  able  to  determine 
how  much  land  is  soing  to  be  wrapped  up 
and  not  used  as  apposed  to  the  multi-use 
policy  that  prevails  throughout  the  For- 
est Service  areas. 

This  is  not  protecting,  as  one  of  our 
colleagues  has  said,  against  massive  use. 
There  will  be  no  more  use  of  this  par- 
ticular area,  whether  it  is  iiicorporated 
in  the  wilderness  area  or  left  alone  as  a 
pert  of  the  Forest  Service  as  it  is  at  the 
present  time,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  Forest  Service  has  absolute  jurisdic- 
tion over  these  areas.  The  Forest  Service 
can  and  will  protect  whatever  values  may 
be  found  to  be  In  those  areas. 

To  me  this  is  perhaps  the  decisive 
argument  for  leaving  this  as  it  is  and 
protecting  the  rest  of  the  wilderness  area 
from  the  ravages  of  fire. 

We  must  keep  in  mind  that  the  Forest 
Service  has  already  begun  to  develop  the 
area  in  controversy  for  a  fire  break  or  for 
the  protection  of  the  rest  of  the  area 
from  the  ravages  of  fire. 

Tills  action  itself  has  Invaded  the  wild- 
prness  asnects  of  this  particular  area. 
With  that  in  mind.  It  seems  to  me  we 
must  choose  between  whether  or  not  we 
have  confidence  in  one  of  the  finest  agen- 
cies of  the  Government  I  know  of,  the 
Forest  Service.  In  Its  attempts  to  pro- 
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tect  the  values  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States  or  whether  we  give  away 
to  those  who  seem  to  have  no  end  to  their 
desire  to  put  in  wraps  the  public  lands  of 
the  United  States. 

Now  I  yield  to  my  friend  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  want  to  say  that  the 
Forest  Service  has  not  used  this  area  or 
used  this  road.  I  hope  this  report  will  not 
be  adopted. 

Mr.  Sneaker,  I  make  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks the  statements  of  the  trained  ex- 
perts in  the  field — that  of  Mr.  Hansen 
and  that  of  the  members  of  the  task  force 
assigned  to  study  this  matter: 

janttabt  12. 1908. 
To:  Chief. 

From:  WlUlam  H.  Hansen,  Forest  Supervisor. 
Subject:  Wilderness  (San Rafael). 

The  following  Is  the  information  you  re- 
quested regarding  the  system  of  fuel-breaks 
planned  for  the  Sierra  Madre  Ridge  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  proposed  Ban  Rafael  WUder- 
ness.  You  asked  that  you  be  furnished  with 
a  concUe  explanation  of  the  technical  fire 
control  considerations  that  I  felt  required 
the  fuel-breaks  to  be  located  where  we  have 
them  In  existence  or  planned.  You  also  asked 
why  other  locations  that  would  not  conflict 
with  the  2200  acre  addition  to  the  Wilderness, 
as  established  by  action  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  could  not  be  selected. 

As  background  for  my  statement,  you 
should  know  that  following  action  by  the 
House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
on  the  San  Rafael  Wilderness  Act  I  again 
made  an  on-the-ground  review  of  the  plan- 
ned fuel-break  locations  In  relation  to  the 
proposed  Wilderness  boimdary.  This  was  In 
August  1967.  I  was  accompanied  by  District 
Ranger  Edward  Morris  and  Forest  Fire  Con- 
trol Officer  Carl  Hlckerson. 

Classification  as  Wilderness  prohibits  the 
use  of  motorized  equipment  for  construction 
of  roads  and  other  facilities  such  as  fuel- 
breaks  essential  to  wUdland  fire  suppression. 
Tills  fact  makes  It  Imperative  that  this  highly 
flammable  and  Inaccessible  wilderness  be 
Isolated  by  the  construction  of  a  perimeter 
fuel-break. 

A  fuel -break  Is  a  wide  strip  of  land  or  block 
of  land  on  which  the  native  vegetation  has 
been  permanently  modified  so  that  fires 
burning  Into  It  can  be  more  readily  con- 
trolled. In  flreflghtlng  terms,  one  fuel  type 
(brush)  has  been  changed  to  another  (grass) 
which  offers  lower  resistance  to  fire  control 
effort. 

Fuel-breaks  are  designed  to  prevent  fires 
from  sweeping  across  the  country  and 
spreading  from  one  major  drainage  into  an- 
other. Fires  normally  loee  their  momentiun 
when  they  reach  the  top  of  a  ridge,  making 
ridge  tops  strategic  fuel-break  locations. 
Fuel-breaks  provide  for  adequate  safety 
zones  to  help  prevent  Injury  and  loss  of  life 
during  high  intensity  fires,  and  scientists 
and  fire  control  experts  have  calculated  and 
recommended  that  widths  of  200  to  500  feet 
for  fuel-breaks  In  brush  are  essential  to  pre- 
vent firefighters  from  suffering  disabling 
bums  from  radiated  heat.  To  be  most  effec- 
tive, the  best  location  for  primary  fuel- 
breaks  Is  on  prominent  ridge  tops  that  sepa- 
rate major  drainages,  and  Sierra  Madre 
Ridge  Is  such  a  ridge.  Even  tactical  aerial 
support  of  ground  crews  Is  far  more  effective 
and  also  safer  along  ridge  tops.  In  planning 
fuel-breaks  it  Is  also  important  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  natural  grass  areas  (potreros)  to 
enhance  esthetics  and  other  resource  values. 
This  has  been  done  on  Sierra  Madre  Ridge. 

The  value  of  fuel-breaks  has  been  well 
demonstrated  during  the  past  few  years.  For 
example,  the  Slsar  Fire  on  Loe  Padres  Na- 
tional Forest  In  October  1967  was  controlled 
at  less  than  100  acres  because  of  the  exist- 


ence of  a  fuel-break.  Fire  control  experts  es- 
timated the  fire  would  have  burned  at  least 
12,000  acres  without  the  fuel-break  already 
lu  existence. 

There  are  no  alternate  fuel-break  locations 
that  meet  the  above  criteria  l.i  the  vicinity 
of  Sierra  Madre  Ridge  from  where  t;ie  Wild- 
erness boundary  as  described  In  S389  leaves 
the  Buckhom  Road  on  the  east  to  Montgom- 
ery Potrero  on  the  west.  The  1960  Los  Padres 
NaUonal  Forest  fii'e  plan  calls  lor  a  fuel- 
break  along  Sierra  Madre  Ridge  In  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  proposed  San  R.ifael  Wilderness.  A 
plan  lor  a  fuel-break  In  this  location  is  also 
In  the  Los  Padres  portion  of  the  Development 
Program  for  the  National  Forests  that  was 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  by  the  Presi- 
dent In  1961.  Sierra  Madre  Ridge  is  essential 
as  a  primary  fuel-break  location  not  only  be- 
cause of  Its  proximity  to  the  proposed  inac- 
cessible wilderness,  but  also  because  It  Is  the 
main  divide  between  the  Slsquoc  drainage 
and  the  Cuyama  Valley  along  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  Forest  In  this  area. 

In  recent  years  the  most  serious  fires  in 
classified  areas  on  the  Forest  have  been 
started  by  airplane  crashes  and  lightning 
and  were  unrelated  to  authorized  public  use. 
Any  shift  ot  the  Administration's  proposed 
boundary  to  the  north  will  seriously  weaken 
our  ability  to  protect  the  Wilderness  from 
fire. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  the  ad- 
ministrative closure  to  public  vehicle  travel 
or  the  Sierra  Madre  Ridge  Road  through  the 
potrero  area,  where  some  of  the  pictographs 
in  this  part  of  the  Forest  are  located,  will 
greatly  minimize  tine  t:ireat  of  public  damage 
to  these  Indian  paintings.  It  will  also  mini- 
mize the  threat  from  shooting  of  any  condors 
that  might  fly  over  the  area. 

In  addition  to  the  above  considerations. 
Santa  Barbara  Potrero  should  not  be  included 
in  the  proposed  Wilderness  because  of  the 
long  existence  of  man-made  improvements 
such  as  corral,  telephone  line,  water  tank, 
windmill,  road,  and  fences.  It  has  been  used 
since  1935  as  a  base  camp  for  people  entering 
the  Wilderness  and  as  a  headquarters  for 
Forest  Service  personnel  working  in  the  area. 

January  24,  1968. 
Mr.  Edward  P.  Cldt, 
Chief,  Forest  Service. 

Mr.  Clitf:  You  asked  us  to  evaluate  the 
fuelbreak  system  In  existence  and  planned 
on  the  Sierra  Madre  Ridge  In  the  vicinity 
of  proposed  San  Rafael  Wilderness.  We  have 
m  hand  for  this  review  aerial  photos  on 
which  the  fuelbreak  system  as  proposed  by 
Supervisor  Hansen  has  been  shown.  In  addi- 
tion, we  have  all  served  as  Fire  Control  Staff 
Officer  on  this  Forest  at  some  time.  We  have 
a  working  knowledge  of  the  terrain  and  the 
technical  fire  control  problems  that  are  In- 
volved in  this  area. 

A  fuelbreak  In  Southern  California  Is  a 
strip  of  land.  200  feet  or  more  in  width  on 
which  the  primary  fuel,  usually  brush  has 
been  permanently  converted  to  a  lighter, 
less  dense  fuel  type  to  facilitate  fire  control. 
A  firebreak — a  road  or  other  strip  with  ex- 
posed mineral  soil — Is  often  within  the  fuel- 
break. 

There  .ire  two  principal  limitations  In  the 
use  of  fuelbreaks  In  a  planned  system  of 
wlldland  fire  control.  To  be  of  full  value, 
fuelbreaks  must  be  In  locations  that  from 
technical  fire  control  considerations  will  be 
of  value  In  fighting  fires.  In  addition  they  are 
only  practical  In  locations  where  terrain  and 
soil  types  are  such  that  a  permanent  con- 
version of  type  can  be  effected  or  where  the 
conversion  can  be  maintained  practically  and 
economically — by  the  use  of  men,  machines 
and  In  some  cases  herbicides.  Our  experience 
In  the  brush  fields  of  Southern  California 
Is  that  maintenance  work  is  necessary  to 
maintain  the  converted  vegetative  types  on 
fuelbreaks. 
We  should  now  discuss  these  limitations  as 


they  apply  specifically  to  the  Sierra  Madre 
Ridge. 

In  planning  for  the  protection  from  fire 
of  both  the  area  Inside  and  outside  of  the 
proposed  wilderness  It  Is  Immediately  appar- 
ent that  the  Sierra  Madre  Ridge  Is  a  key  geo- 
graphic feature.  Certainly  from  a  fire  be- 
havior standpoint  the  most  feasible  oppor- 
tunity to  halt  the  advance  of  a  wild-fire  In 
this  vlcliUty  will  be  along  this  ridge.  It  can 
be  expected  that  fires  coming  up  slope  will 
burn  with  Increasing  Intensity  until  the 
ridge  top  Is  reached.  Normally  a  slow  down 
could  be  anticipated  along  the  ridge  top 
which  win  give  fire  control  forces  a  chance 
for  control  providing  the  prerequisites  of  ac- 
cess and  fuel  types  facilitating  control  with 
safety  for  the  firefighters  are  present.  The 
road  now  under  construction  along  the  ridge 
will  assure  access.  The  existing  and  planned 
fuelbreaks  will  Insure  that  men  can  fight  fire 
along  the  ridge  with  a  reasonable  degree  of 
safety. 

On  Sierra  Madre  Ridge  the  fuelbreaks  In- 
volve the  permanent  conversion  of  dense, 
flammable  brush  to  grass  and  forbes.  The 
fuelbreaks  now  In  existence  and  the  slope 
and  soils  In  the  location  of  the  planned  fuel- 
breaks  adequately  demonstrate  that  fuel- 
breaks  can  be  constructed  and  maintained 
here. 

We  have  carefully  studied  the  material 
available  to  us  on  the  existing  and  planned 
fuelbreak  locations.  It  Is  our  opinion  that 
these  fuelbreaks  are  properly  located  from 
the  standpoint  of  controlling  wild  fires.  No 
adequate  substitute  locations  are  available 
north  of  the  ridge  top  that  would  be  effec- 
tive In  controlling  fires  either  burning  Into 
or  out  of  the  proposed  wilderness.  Substitute 
locations  south  of  the  ridge  would  be  pre- 
cluded because  of  their  location  within  the 
proposed  wilderness. 

Richard    F.    Droege, 
Associate  Deputy  Chief. 

T.  A.  Scklapfer, 
Assistant  Director  of  Recreation. 

Nolan    C.    O'Neal, 

Associate  Director  of  IStE. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  to 
designate  the  San  Rafael  as  a  unit  of  the 
National  Wilderness  Preservation  System 
under  the  terms  of  the  1964  wilderness 
law  is  one  whose  appearance  many  of 
us  have  eagerly  awaited.  Those  of  us  who 
had  shared  the  sponsorship  of  the  parent 
legislation  were  gratified  to  see  that  the 
Forest  Service  had  taken  account  of  the 
able  representations  of  conservationists 
on  local  and  national  levels  and  had  in- 
creased  the   proposed   wilderness   area 
acreage  to  take  in  68,000  additional  acres. 
However,  the  Service  did  not  accept 
the   citizen  proposals   for  inclusion  of 
area  E  and  area  G,  and  gave  justifica- 
tions for  these  rejections  which  v.ere  ac- 
cepted as  valid  by  the  conservationists 
and  by  Congress,  at  least  for  the  present. 
However,  the  House  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  did  not  consider  the 
justification  for  exclusion  of  area  F  to 
be  valid.  Accordingly,  the  language  of  the 
bill  was  amended  to  include  this  area. 
This  amended  version  of  the  bill,  pro- 
viding statutory  protection  for  a  rela- 
tively small  additional  area  of  signifi- 
cant ecological  and  archeological  value, 
which  belongs  in  the  San  Rafael  wilder- 
ness unit,  was  approved  by  the  House 
on  October  16.  In  addition  to  the  merits 
of  the  area  as  wilderness,  the  case  repre- 
sents our  first  opportunity  to  fulfill  the 
pledge  which  Congress  made  when  the 
wilderness  law  finally  was  passed  in  1964: 
that   is,    to    make    the    designation    of 
wilderness  areas  a  matter  for  Congress 
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to  decide  upon,  using  Information  gath- 
ered from  Federal  agencies,  other  gov- 
emmenUl  bodies,  and  from  citizens  both 
individual  and  orgtmized. 

The  San  Rafael  bill  as  originally 
passed  by  the  House  was  a  great  source 
of  encouragement  to  those  who  believe 
In  conservation  Ideals— those  guiding 
principles  which  constrain  us  from 
squandering  our  future  resources  In  pur- 
suit of  short-range  material  wealth.  In- 
terest In  the  issue  has  r\m  high  through- 
out the  land. 

Now  we  are  presented  with  a  confer- 
ence committee  report  which,  while  it 
does  leave  the  door  open  for  future  addi- 
tions to  the  San  Rafael  Wilderness  Area 
boundary,  does  not  say  anything  to  the 
people  of  this  country  except:  "Leave  It 
to  the  Government.  Do  not  bother  your 
Congressman  about  what  you  want  in- 
cluded in  your  national  forest  wilderness. 
Do  not  Interfere  with  the  Forest  Service 
in  Its  multiple-use  planning.  Just  sUnd 
by  and  take  the  Wilderness  System  we 
generously  give  you  for  your  future  use 
and  enjoyment." 

I  submit  that  that  message  Is  not  what 
this  Congress  wants  to  stamp  with  Its 
approval.  Let  us  reject  the  conference 
report  and  get  our  conferees  started  on 
an  improved  version  of  the  San  Rafael 
wilderness  bill. 

Mr  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Join  my 
colleague  from  Pennsylvania  In  strongly 
urging  the  House  not  to  accept  the  San 
Rafael  wilderness  bill  conference  report. 
thus  standing  by  its  original  and  correct 
action  of  October  16.  1967.  wherein  the 
House  Included  In  the  wilderness  desig- 
nation 2.000  acres  of  choice  wlldlands 
which  are  part  of  the  habitat  of  the  en- 
dangered California  condor. 

The  lands  which  the  Senate  and  a  ma- 
jority of  our  own  conferees  apparently 
would  exclude  from  Wilderness  Act  pro- 
tection contain  Chumash  Indian  archeo- 
loglcal  sites  of  distinct  educational  and 
scientific  value,  and  they  have  unique 
botanical  and  scenic  attributes  as  well. 
Protection  of  these  values  is  thoroughly 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  Wild- 
erness Act.  whereas  the  exclusion  of 
these  lands  is  not. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  very  much  interested  In  seeing  that 
the  American  people  receive  the  fullest 
encouragement  In  their  efforts  to  partici- 
pate with  the  Federal  agencies  in  fash- 
ioning a  National  Wilderness  Preserva- 
tion System.  I  believe  the  final  product  of 
such  a  Joint  effort  will  be  a  source  of 
pride  to  all  segments  of  our  population. 
It  will  be  valued  far  more  highly  than 
one  merely  handed  down  from  above — a 
wilderness  system  conceived  and  created 
at  the  administrators'  discretion. 

The  San  Rafael  unit,  although  Its 
initially  proposed  acreage  Is  now  great- 
ly increased,  still  does  not  Include  a  sec- 
tion significant  for  several  reasons, 
among  them  that  It  is  a  part  of  the  fly- 
way  of  the  endangered  condor  species. 
The  administering  agency  proposes  to 
protect  this  portion  of  the  wilderness  by 
administrative  action,  outside  the  reach 
of  the  wilderness  law.  The  excuse  of- 
fered— that  fuel  break  operations  were 
needed  for  fire  protection — has  been 
shown  to  be  merely  an  excuse.  We  surely 
cannot  allow  the  good  work  done  by  the 


Forest  Service  in  the  past,  or  the  good 
intentions  expressed  by  agency  offlclals. 
to  substitute  for  congressional  decision. 
Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  return  the  proposal 
to  the  conference  committee  and  ask  that 
the  House  amendment  be  reinstated. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  those 
of  my  colleagues  who  may  be  concerned 
lest  we  let  ourselves  be  bogged  down  In 
detailed  acre-by-acre  study  of  these  wil- 
derness proposals.  I  have  this  word  of 
comfort  and  cheer : 

If  we  stand  by  our  original  action  In 
amending  the  proposed  San  Rafael 
wilderness  in  accordance  with  the  thor- 
oughly documented  recommendations  of 
public-spirited  citizen  conservationists — 
then.  I  would  expect  future  wilderness 
proposals  from  the  U.S.  Forest  Service, 
the  National  Park  Service,  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  or 
other  land  administrators  to  Incorporate 
such  valid  recommendations  In  almost 
every  case.  The  Congress  of  course  would 
expect  to  make  the  final  decision,  but  the 
only  controversies  would  be  those  which 
involve  basic  flaws  In  the  parent  wilder- 
ness law. 

If.  on  the  other  hand,  we  tell  the  pubuc 
in  effect  that  the  wilderness  law  Is  merely 
another  form  of  administrative  discre- 
tion, we  will  discourage  them  from  trying 
to  work  out  their  boundary  differences  on 
the  agency  level,  and  we  can  therefore 
expect  to  have  to  go  through  protracted 
hearings  and  debates  time  and  again 

That  Is  why  our  conservationist 
friends  and  our  equally  valued  friends  in 
the  wilderness  agencies  are  paying  such 
close  attention  to  the  precedent-setting 
outcome  of  this  San  Rafael  area  F  ad- 
dition. Let  us  take  a  little  more  time  to 
reach  an  agreement  In  conference  com- 
mittee, so  that  future  wilderness  pro- 
posals may  be  acted  upon  In  full  confi- 
dence that  the  voice  of  the  people  has 
been  correctly  transmitted. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  the 
position  of  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
SaylorI  with  regard  to  the  urgent  need 
to  return  the  San  Rafael  wilderness  bill 
to  conference  for  reconsideration  of  the 
conference  committee's  action  In  sus- 
taining the  Senate  version  of  this  bill, 
rather  than  the  House  version  passed  on 
October  16. 1967. 

The  House  version  was  passed  with 
appropriate  concern  for  the  wilderness 
values  of  the  2.000  acres  of  unique  ridge 
country.  The  exclusion  of  this  area  can- 
not be  justified  in  the  face  of  the  sound 
case  which  has  been  made  for  Its  addi- 
tion at  hearings  In  the  field  and  before 
the  House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee. 

The  San  Rafael  wilderness  bill  will  be 
a  historical  first  when  passed  because  it 
win  be  the  first  addition  to  the  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System  esUb- 
llshed  by  act  of  Congress  in  1964.  It  is 
Incumbent  upon  us  to  here  create  a  first- 
class  wilderness  unit  to  which  we  and  the 
Nation's  conservationists  can  point  with 
pride.  Let  us  be  satisfied  with  no  less. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference 
report  before  us  today  recommends  adop- 
tion of  the  Senate  version  of  the  San  Ra- 
fael wilderness  bill.  S.  889.  which  omits 
from  wilderness  classification  a  2.000  acre 
tract  located  on  the  Sierra  Madre  Ridge. 


Citizens  at  public  hearings  held  under 
the  terms  of  the  Wilderness  Act  strongly 
endorsed  inclusion  of  this  tract  as  part 
of  the  San  Rafael  wilderness.  The  House 
bill  as  passed  included  this  2.000-acre 
tract. 

The  Wilderness  Act  was  deUberately 
drawn  to  provide  that  the  voice  of  the 
people  should  be  clearly  heard  In  the 
determination  of  what  areas  should  be 
Included  In  the  National  Wilderness  Sys- 
tem. In  Ught  of  the  conference  cwnmit- 
tee  report,  there  is  grave  danger  that  the 
voice  of  the  people  will  not  be  reflected  in 
the  San  Rafael  wilderness  bill. 

The  Forest  Service,  which  will  admin- 
ister the  San  Rafael  wilderness  as  part 
of  the  Los  Padres  National  Forest,  has 
argued  that  the  2.000  acres  on  the  Sierra 
Madre  Ridge  must  be  left  out  because 
of  a  need  for  special,  intensive  fire  pre- 
vention work  of  a  sort  contrary  to  the 
standards  of  the  Wilderness  Act.  Accord- 
ingly, this  2.000  acres  was  omitted  from 
the  agency's  recommendations.  However, 
this  argument  was  based  on  a  Forest 
Service  proposal  for  intensive  public  use 
of  the  area  This  proposal  has  been  aban- 
doned by  the  Forest  Service.  The  special 
fire  prevention  work  is  thus  unnecessary. 
However,  the  Forest  Service  has  stub- 
bornly refused  to  change  Its  position  on 
the  2.000-acre  tract,  despite  the  change 
in  circumstances  and  despite  the  ex- 
pressed wish  of  the  citizens  at  the  o£B- 
cial  hearing  that  it  be  part  of  the  San 
Rafael  wilderness. 

I  believe  it  essential  to  the  effective 
functioning  of  our  democratic  form  of 
government  that  the  wishes  of  the  people 
be  given  full  weight  and  be  reflected  as 
completely  as  possible  In  the  legislation 
enacted  by  the  Congress.  In  the  case  of 
the  San  Rafael  wilderness  now  before 
us  the  desire  of  the  people  is  clear  as 
printed  in  the  record  of  the  public  hear- 
ing. Accordingly.  I  will  vote  to  return  the 
conference  report  to  the  conference  com- 
mittee, with  the  recommendation  that 
the  2.000  acres  on  the  Sierra  Madre  Ridge 
be  included  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
San  Rafael  wilderness.  This  is  consist- 
ent with  the  orlgtoal  House  vote  on  this 
bill  in  October  1967. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
anxious  to  see  the  San  Rafael  wilder- 
ness added  to  the  National  Wilderness 
Preservation  System  so  it  can  serve  as  a 
.prototype  for  later  additions.  However. 
I  have  misgivings  about  the  conference 
report,  and  I  Intend  to  vote  for  Its  re- 
jection. 

Because  this  is  the  prototype  for  the 
congressional  review  of  the  agencies' 
wilderness  proposals,  the  decision  we 
make  here  today  will  undoubtedly  have 
a  strong  Influence  on  the  future  Imple- 
mentation of  the  Wilderness  Act. 

That  the  House  amendment  includes 
an  area  deserving  of  wilderness  status  is 
not  in  question.  The  Forest  Service  has 
chosen  to  attack  the  amendment  because 
It  conflicts  with  their  desire  for  "elbow 
room"  In  planning  for  fuel-break  con- 
struction. Apparently  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice plans  to  use  only  a  small  proportion 
of  the  House  amendment's  2.200  acres 
for  these  fuelbreaks.  but  they  would  like 
the  Congress  to  give  them  all  of  It.  They 
claim  that  their  responsibility  for  man- 
agement of  this  land,  and  their  profes- 
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slonal  judgment,  require  us  to  recede 
from  the  amendment. 

But  what  does  the  Forest  Service  think 
of  the  responsibilities  of  the  Congress  for 
national  forest  lands?  What  of  the  judg- 
ment of  the  House  Interior  Committee, 
which  certainly  has  outstanding  exper- 
tise In  the  field  of  natural  resources?  If 
the  review  procedures  of  the  Wilderness 
Act  are  to  have  any  meaning,  these  de- 
cisions on  wilderness  areas  must  take 
Into  account  judgments  other  than  that 
of  the  Forest  Service. 

As  it  happens,  in  the  San  Rafael  case 
the  Forest  Service's  assertions  are  nota- 
bly lacking  in  cold  logic,  and  fraught 
with  inconsistency,  aa  some  of  our  col- 
leagues from  the  Interior  Committee 
have  shown. 

I  gather  that,  when  the  mystique  of 
Forest  Service  professionalism  is  applied 
to  this  sieve-like  case,  it  Is  supposed  to 
hold  water.  But,  to  those  of  us  who  rely 
on  ordinary  logic,  it  still  does  not  make 
sense. 

I  hope  that  the  San  Rafael  bill  will 
be  recommitted  to  conference  and  the 
House  amendment  upheld. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wil- 
derness Act  provides  for  public  partici- 
pation in  the  making  of  plans  for  the 
saving  of  wilderness  land.  The  San  Ra- 
fael wilderness  conference  report,  which 
is  before  us  now,  represents  the  first  rec- 
ommendation to  be  considered  under  the 
Wilderness  Act. 

Conservationists  have  asked  us  to  con- 
sider the  addition  of  2,200  acres  above 
that  which  has  been  recommended  by 
the  Forest  Service.  This  acreage  has  been 
left  out  by  the  conference  committee. 

Conservationists  have  indicated  the 
value  these  acres  would  add  to  the  wil- 
derness area.  It  Includes  scenic,  scien- 
tific, and  historical  wealth. 

I  think  we  should  remember  carefully 
our  request  for  this  public  recommen- 
dation from  Interested  and  Informed  cit- 
izens, and  I  think  we  should  respond  to 
the  request  of  many  outstanding  public- 
spirited  conservationists  in  adding  the 
additional  value  to  the  protected  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  vote  to  rettirn  the 
conference  report  to  the  conference  com- 
mittee so  that  further  consideration  may 
be  given  to  this  Issue. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to  reject 
the  conference  report  on  S.  889.  a  pio- 
neer bill  to  establish  in  California's 
rugged  San  Rafael  woodlands  the  first 
Federal  wilderness  under  the  1964  Wil- 
derness Act.  This  conference  report 
would  strip  away  from  the  planned  San 
Rafael  wilderness  2.000  acres  of  forest- 
land  celebrated  for  its  breathtaking  nat- 
ural beauty,  for  Its  priceless  heritage  in 
Indian  culture,  for  its  critical  biological 
significance  as  one  of  the  few  remaining 
habitats  of  the  condor. 

The  report  not  only  threatens  to  make 
these  2,000  acres  vulnerable  to  the  in- 
roads of  civilization  now  menacing  wild- 
lands  throught  the  United  States.  It 
threatens  the  spirit  behind  the  1964  Wil- 
derness Act,  a  spirit  of  cooperation  with 
private  citizens  and  private  conservation 
groups  seeking  to  Improve  government 
plans  for  wilderness  areas. 

Many  knowledeeable  conservationists 


througiiout  the  coimtry  have  recom- 
mended adding  this  2,000-acre  stretch 
of  forestland  to  the  San  Rafael  Wilder- 
ness. They  have  argued  straightfor- 
wardly and  convincingly.  They  have 
cited  this  area's  striking  natural  beauty. 
They  have  cited  its  many  Indian  picto- 
graphs — virtual  archaeological  monu- 
ments that  must  be  protected.  They 
have  cited  its  significance  as  a  home  of 
the  condor,  a  magnificent  and  rare  bird 
now  facing  extinction. 

The  House,  agreeing  with  the  power- 
ful arguments  put  forth  by  conserva- 
tionists both  in  and  out  of  Congress 
voted  to  make  this  section  part  of  the 
San  Rafael  Wilderness.  The  bill  we  in 
the  House  supported,  however,  has  re- 
turned to  us  from  the  Senate  stripped 
of  the  provisions  covering  these  2,000 
acres. 

Expert  conservationists  have  refuted 
what  appears  to  be  the  only  argument 
behind  the  move  to  delete  these  pro- 
visions. This  argument,  put  forth  by  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service,  contends  that  the 
section  In  dispute  is  necessary  for  the 
establishment  of  firebreaks  and  other 
fire  prevention  facilities.  Conservation- 
ists, however,  have  provided  copious  and 
convincing  evidence  that  other  areas 
skirting  the  San  Rafael  Wilderness  would 
be  just  as  effective  for  fire  prevention. 
The  Forest  Service  Itself  has  admitted  in 
testimony  before  the  Congress  that  it  has 
no  concrete  plans  to  use  this  area  for  fire 
prevention. 

What  is  at  stake  here,  beyond  the 
intrinsic  value  of  these  2,000  acres  of 
forestland.  Is  the  right  of  private  citi- 
zens to  help  the  Oovemment  In  making 
our  National  Wilderness  System  as 
sound  as  possible. 

I  urge  my  fellow  Members  of  the 
House  to  honor  our  pledge  to  the  mil- 
lions of  citizens  deeply  committed  to 
preserving  wlldlands  like  the  2,000-acre 
section  I  have  cited  here. 

The  SPEAKER.  All  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

MOTION  TO  RECOMMIT 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  conference  report? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Satlor  moves  to  recommit  the  con- 
ference report  No.  1029  to  the  committee  of 
conference. 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quortun 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors. 


the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  156,  nays  238,  not  voting  39, 
as  follows: 

IRollNo.  45] 
YEAS— 156 


Abbltt 

Hamilton 

Held.  ni. 

Adams 

Kanna 

Beld,  NY. 

Anderson,  111. 

Han-sen,  Idaho 

Reuss 

Ashbrook 

Harsha 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Ashley 

Harvey 

Roblson 

Ayres 

Hathaway 

Rodlno 

Battln 

Hays 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Bennett 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

Rosenthal  ' 

Blester 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Roth 

Blnt'ham 

Hel.«toskl 

Roudebush 

Boland 

Horton 

Roush 

Bolton 

Irwin 

Rumsfeld 

Brademafi 

Jacobs 

Ryan 

Broomfleld 

Johnson.  Pa. 

St  Germain 

Burke,  Mass. 

Karsten 

Saylor 

Burton.  Calif. 

Kastenmeler 

Scherle 

Burton,  Utah 

Keith 

Scheuer 

Bush 

Kelly 

Schneebell 

CahtU 

Kleppe 

Schweiker 

Cederberg 

Kupferman 

Srhwengel 

Clancy 

Kyi 

Scott 

Clark 

Kyros 

Skubltz 

Cleveland 

Laird 

Slack 

Cohelan 

Latta 

Smith,  Iowa 

Conte 

Lennon 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Conyers 

Long.  Md. 

Springer 

Corbett 

Lukens 

Staggers 

Culver 

McCarthy 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Dftddarlo 

McClory 

Sullivan 

Daniels 

McCloskey 

Taft 

Dlggs 

McClure 

Tenzer 

Dlngell 

McDade 

Thompson.  Ga. 

Donohue 

McDonald. 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Dow 

Mich. 

Tleman 

Dulski 

Madden 

Tunney 

Duncan 

Mathlas,  Md. 

Udall 

Dwyer 

Michel 

Van  Deerlln 

Eckhardt 

Minlsh 

Vander  Jagt 

Esch 

Mink 

Vanlk 

Rshleman 

Mlnshall 

Vlgorlto 

Flno 

Moorhead 

Waldle 

Foley 

Morgan 

Watklns 

Ford, 

Morse,  Maes. 

Whalen 

William  D. 

Nedzl 

Whalley 

Praser 

O'HarB,  Mich. 

Wldnall 

Pulton,  Pa. 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Williams,  Pa. 

Gallagher 

Ottlnger 

Wolff 

Olalmo 

Patten 

Wydler 

Gilbert 

Pelly 

Yates 

Griffiths 

Pettis 

Zablockl 

Orover 

Pike 

Zlon 

Oubser 

Qule 

Zwacb 

Gude 

Rees 
NAYS— 238 

Abemethy 

Carey 

Flood 

Adair 

Carter 

Flynt 

Addabbo 

Celler 

Ford.  Gerald  B. 

Albert 

Chamberlain 

Fountain 

Anderson, 

Clausen, 

Frellnghuysen 

Tenn. 

Don  H. 

Prledel 

Andrews.  Ala. 

ClawBon,  Del 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Andrews. 

Collier 

Puqua 

N.  Dak. 

Colmer 

GallflanakLs 

Annunzlo 

Conable 

Gardner 

Arends 

Cowger 

Garmatz 

AspinaU 

Cramer 

Oathlngs 

Baring 

Cunningham 

Oettys 

Barrett 

Davis,  Ga. 

Gonzalez 

Bates 

DavU.  Wis. 

Goodllng 

Belcher 

Etawson 

Gray 

Bell 

Delaney 

Green,  Oreg. 

Betts 

Dellenback 

Green,  Pa. 

BevlU 

Denney 

Gumey 

Blackburn 

Derwlnskl 

Haley 

Blanton 

Devlne 

Hall 

Blatnlk 

Dickinson 

Halleck 

Boggs 

Dole 

Halpem 

Boiling 

Dom 

Hammer- 

Bow 

Downing 

schmldt 

Brasco 

Edmondson 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Bray 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Hardy 

Brlnkley 

Edwards.  CalU 

Harrison 

Brock 

Edwards,  La. 

Henderson 

Brooks 

EUberg 

Herlong 

Brotzman 

Erlenbom 

Hollfleld 

Brown.  Mich. 

Evans.  Colo. 

Hosmer 

Brown.  Ohio 

Everett 

Hull 

Broyhlll.  N.C. 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Hungate 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Pallon 

Hunt 

Buchanan 

Parbsteln 

Hutchinson 

Burke,  Fla. 

Fasceil 

Ichord 

B>Tne.  Pa. 

Pelghaa 

Jarman 

B\-me8,  Wis. 

Plndley 

Joelson 

Cabell 

Fisher 

Johnson.  Calif. 
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Jonaa 

Myers 

Satterfleld 

JonM.  Al*. 

Natcber 

Schadeberg 

Jones.  W.C. 

Nelsen 

Shipley 

Karth 

Nichols 

8h  river 

KMsen 

NU 

8lke« 

Kee 

OXonskl 

SUk 

King.  MY. 

Olaen 

.Smith.  Calif. 

Klrwkn 

O'Nral.  Oa. 

Smith.  Okla. 

Kluczynskl 

Patman 

Snyder 

ECorne«ay 

Perkins 

Stafford       ^ 
Stanton       *■- 

Kuykendall 

Pickle 

Landrum 

Ptmie 

StMd 

Langen 

Poage 

Mstger.  Ariz. 

Leggett 

Podell 

Stephens 

Upacomb 

Poff 

Stratton 

Lloyd 

Pollock 

Stubblefleld 

Long.  La. 

Pool 

Stuckey 

Mcculloch 

Price,  ni. 

Talcott 

McEwen 

Price.  Tex. 

Taylor 

McFall 

Pryor 

Teague.  Calif. 

MacOregor 

Puclnakl 

Thomson,  Wis 

tfachen 

Purcell 

Tuck 

Mahon 

QulUen 

nilman 

MallUard 

Railsback 

Utt 

Marsh 

Randall 

Waggonner 

Martin 

Rarlck 

Walker 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

Relfel 

Wampler 

Mntsunaga 

Relnecke 

Watson 

May 

Reenick 

WatU 

Mayne 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

White 

Meeds 

Rlegle 

Whltener 

Mesklll 

Rivers 

Whitten 

Miller.  Ohio 

Roberts 

WlKKlna 

MIIU                 -  Rogers.  Colo. 

Willis 

MIze 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Wilson. 

Monagan 

Ronan 

Charles  H. 

Montgomery 

Rooney,  NT. 

Winn 

Moms.  N.  Mes 

Rostenkowskl 

Wyatt 

Mosher 

Roybal 

Wylle 

Murphy,  m. 

Ruppe 

Wyman 

Murphy.  W.Y. 

Sandman 

Young 
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A°hinore 

Gross 

Miller.  Calif. 

Berry 

Hag  an 

Moore 

Brown.  Calif. 

Morton 

Burleson 

Hawkins 

Moss 

Button 

Hebert 

OHara.  Dl. 

Casey 

Hicks 

Passman 

Corman 

Holland 

Pepper 

Curtis 

Howard 

Phllt'.n 

de  la  Garza 

Jones,  Mo. 

St.  Onge 

Dent 

King.  Calif. 

Selden 

Dowdy 

McMillan 

Teague.  Tex. 

Gibbons 

Macdonald, 

Wilson.  Bob 

Goodell 

Mass. 

W  right 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  waa  re- 
jected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote: 

Mr  Hicks  for.  with  Mr  Pepper  ai^aliut. 

Mr.  Biorton  for,  with  Mr  Hubert  against. 

Mr.  Howard  for.  with  Mr.  Miller  of  Cali- 
fornia against. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  for.  with  Idr.  Ashmore  against. 

Mr  Phllbln  for.  with  Mr.  King  of  California 
against 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Msssachusetu  for,  with 
Mr  Passman  against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr  Casey  with  Mr  Berry. 
Mr.  Dent  with  Mr  Moore. 
Mr.  Selden  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 
Mr  Hanley  with  Mr  Curtis. 
Mr.  McMillan  with  Mr.  Gross. 
Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Button. 
Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr    Brown  of 
California. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Bixrleson. 

Mr.  Holland  with  Mr  Hawkins. 

tax.  Moss  with  Mr.  OHara  of  UUnols. 

Mr.  Hagan  with  Mr.  Dowdy. 

Mr.  Gibbons  with  Mr.  de  la  Oarza. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mrs.  SULLIVAN,  and 
Mr.  HARVEY  changed  their  votes  from 
nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 


A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
teble.  

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill  S.  889. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nevada? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SPECIAL  POOD  SERVICE  PROGRAMS 
FOR  CHILDREN  UNDER  THE  NA- 
TIONAL SCHOOL  LUNCH  ACT 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  1077  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  RES.  1077 
Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
reaolutlon  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
15398)  to  amend  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act  to  strengthen  and  expand  food  fervlce 
programs  for  children,  and  for  other  purposes. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  con- 
fined to  the  bin  and  shall  continue  not  to  ex- 
ceed one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  amend- 
ment, the  Conunlttse  shall  rise  and  report  the 
bill  to  the  House  with  such  amendments  as 
may  have  besn  adopted,  and  the  previous 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final 
passage  without  Intervening  motion  except 
one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Qnn.LENl.  and  pending  that, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1077 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
15398.  to  amend  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  to  strengthen  and  expand 
food  service  programs  for  children,  and 
for  other  purposes.  The  resolution  also 
makes  it  in  order  for  the  bill  to  be  read 
for  amendments  under  the  5-minute  rule. 

H.R.  15398  would  strengthen  and  ex- 
pand food  service  programs  for  children 
by  means  of  two  important  proposals. 
The  first  would  extend  the  national 
school  lunch  program  to  child  care  in- 
stitutions, such  as  day-care  centers,  set- 
tlement houses,  playgrounds,  and  to  cen- 
ters providing  services  to  handicapped 
children.  Both  public  and  private  non- 
profit institutions  will  be  eligible  for  this 
expanded  program.  The  bill  provides  for 
an  authorization  of  $32  million  a  year  for 
fiscal  years  1969.  1970.  and  1971  for  the 
extended  coverage  of  the  school  lunch 
program  to  close  the  serious  nutritional 
gap  which  has  been  found  to  exist  during 
the  summer  months. 


H.R.  15398  also  proF>oses  to  extend  the 
pilot  school  breakfast  program,  which 
was  authorized  in  the  Child  Nutrition  Act 
of  1966.  on  a  permanent  basis.  The  2- 
year  pilot  program  is  now  reaching 
116.000  children  in  areas  of  poor  eco- 
nomic conditions,  and  the  projection 
calls  for  reaching  160,000  by  the  end  of 
the  current  school  year.  The  pilot  pro- 
gram, however,  is  due  to  expire  June  30. 
1968. 

Mr.  Speaker,  assistance  under  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  and  Child  Nutrition 
Act  is  limited  to  children  enrolled  in 
school  activities.  With  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  the  special  milk  program,  there 
is  no  existing  program  designed  to  com- 
bat malnutrition  in  our  very  young 
children.  And  it  is  an  accepted  fact  that 
children  do  better  In  their  school  work 
and  learn  faster  when  freed  of  the  pains 
of  hunger.  We  know  too  that  continued 
malnutrition  retards  mental  develop- 
ment, as  well  as  physical  growth. 

As  successful  as  the  school  lunch  and 
breakfast  programs  have  been,  they  have 
been  limited  to  school  periods  and  have 
not  been  operative  during  the  summer 
months,  except  in  rare  instances. 

The  two  proposals  found  in  H.R.  15398 
would  close  the  gap  in  the  legislative 
framework  that  the  Congress  has  de- 
veloped over  the  years  to  Improve  child 
nutrition.  With  one  complementing  the 
other,  the  proposals  would  help  to  give 
our  nutritionally  deprived  children  a 
proper  start  in  life.  This  is  not  a  give- 
away program,  but  an  investment  in  our 
own  future,  for  certainly  the  mental  and 
physical  caliber  of  our  children  will  de- 
termine the  quality  of  that  future. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1077  in  order  that  H.R. 
15398  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  cons'ome. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  MatsttnagaI  has  stated. 
House  Resolution  1077  provides  an  open 
rule  with  1  hour  of  general  debate  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  15398.  special  food 
service  programs  for  children  under  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  extend 
the  coverage  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  to  cover  day-care  institutions 
providing  child  care  for  children  in  poor 
areas  or  areas  with  a  high  concentration 
6f  working  mothers.  The  bill  also  amends 
the  Child  Nutrition  Act,  which  provides 
for  the  current  pilot  project  school  break- 
fast program,  to  extend  the  authoriza- 
tion of  the  program  and  make  it  perma- 
nent. 

The  National  School  Lunch  Act  pro- 
grams, while  very  bcntflcial,  do  not  fully 
meet  the  problem  of  poor  nutrition 
among  our  young  children.  The  program 
does  not  operate  during  the  summer 
vacation  months,  and  during  the  school 
year  only  children  attending  schools  re- 
ceive its  benefits;  younger  children  are 
left  out. 

This  bill  will  provide  food  assistance 
programs  for  day -care  institutions,  either 
public  or  private  nonprofit,  for  children 
from  poor  areas  or  from  areas  where  a 
large  portion  of  the  mothers  must  be  em- 
ployed. Institutions  eligible  to  receive  as- 
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sistance  can  include  day-care  centers, 
settlement  houses,  and  recreation  cen- 
ters. Funds  appropriated  will  be  made 
available  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
who  will  make  funds  available  to  such 
institutions  to  buy  foods  as  well  as  food 
serving  and  storage  equipment.  The  Sec- 
retary is  further  authorized  to  distribute 
agricultural  commodities  acquired  under 
price  support  programs  for  us  in  this 
program. 

The  program  will  be  administered 
throuKh  the  State  educational  agencies 
as  is  the  school  lunch  program.  The  au- 
thorization for  fiscal  year  1969  is  $32.- 
000,000,  with  the  same  amount  author- 
ized for  1970  and  1971. 

The  bill  also  extends  the  Child  Nutri- 
tion Act.  the  pilot  project  school  break- 
fast program,  and  places  it  on  a  perma- 
nent basis  with  an  authorization  for 
"such  sums  as  are  necessary."  Currently 
116,000  children  are  receiving  breakfast 
under  this  program,  and  by  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1968  about  160,000  will  be 
covered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  emphasize  too 
strongly  the  need  for  the  passage  of  this 
legislation.  I  am  particularly  pleased  that 
this  bill  will  make  permanent  the  school 
breakfast  program,  as  I  feel  this  has 
meant  and  will  continue  to  mean 
a  great  detU  to  thousands  of  chil- 
dren across  the  Nation.  As  the  committee 
report  points  out,  dozens  of  reports  have 
been  received  from  school  oflficlals  en- 
thusiastically noting  a  sharp  decline  in 
tardiness  and  a  marked  increase  in  the 
attention  span  of  students  in  schools 
which  have  the  pilot  breakfast  program. 

The  latest  Department  of  Agriculture 
survey  reveals  a  serious  nutrition  prob- 
lem in  this  coimtry.  By  enacting  this 
legislation,  we  have  the  opportunity  to  do 
something  about  reversing  this  trend. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
rule,  and  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  MilleiI. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Miller 
of  California  was  allowed  to  speak  out 
of  order.) 

CRmCAL  POINT  APPROACHED  IN  NEGOTIATIONS 
BETWEEN  COMMUNICATION  WORKERS  OF 
AMERICA  AND  THE  WESTERN  ELECTRIC  DIVI- 
SION  OP   BELL   TELEPHONE 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  recent  days.  I  have  read  in  the 
press  and  heard  on  radio  and  television 
news  reports  which  indicate  that  we  seem 
to  be  approaching  a  critical  point  in  the 
collective-bargaining  negotiations  be- 
tween the  Communications  Workers  of 
America  and  the  Western  Electric  Divi- 
sion of  the  Bell  Telephone  System. 

I  hope  that  there  will  be  no  cessation 
of  work  at  this  tremendously  important 
communications  company.  It  would  be 
my  hope  that  both  the  union  and  the 
company  will  make  every  determined 
effort  to  reach  an  agreement. 

I  am  not  personally  informed  about 
the  differences  and  difificulties  between 
these  two  parties,  but  it  would  appear, 
on  the  basis  of  the  information  in  the 
union's  advertisements,  that  the  sole 
issue  is  one  of  pay  rates.  There  should 


be  some  way,  In  the  absence  of  more 
complex  issues  to  be  negotiated,  to  find 
a  way  to  settlement. 

Fortunately,  on  both  sides  of  the  bar- 
gaining table  there  are  men  of  experi- 
ence, commonsense,  and  concern  for  the 
public  good.  I  have  known  many  tele- 
phone company  executives  and  have 
found  them  without  exception  to  be  well 
informed  and  with  a  highly  developed 
sense  of  public  concern.  Mr.  Joseph  A. 
Beirne,  the  president  of  the  Communi- 
cations Workers  of  America,  is  one  of 
the  Nation's  outstanding  labor  leaders, 
and  his  colleagues  in  high  ofiBce  in  the 
union  are  very  able  men  of  good  will. 

I  know  that  each  side  will  act  vigor- 
ously in  support  of  its  case.  I  know  fur- 
ther, that  the  Communications  Workers 
of  America  is  not  the  kind  of  union  to 
cry  "wolf"  unless  it  feels  that  the  griev- 
ances of  the  members  it  represents  are 
genuine  and  serious. 

It  is  certainly  not  asking  too  much,  on 
behalf  of  the  telephone-using  public,  to 
hope  that  CWA.  in  putting  forth  its  case, 
will  keep  in  mind  the  broad  public  in- 
terest; and  that  Western  Electric  and 
Bell  System  management  will  demon- 
strate an  understanding  of  the  serious 
economic  needs  of  CWA  members  in 
these  difficult  years. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous 
question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  15398)  to  amend  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  to  strengthen 
and  expand  food  service  programs  for 
children,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
HoLiFiELD).  The  question  is  on  the  mo- 
tion offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE    OP    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  15398,  with  Mr. 
Olsen  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Perkins]  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  A.SHBROOK1  will  be  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  PerkinsI. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  jield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  bring  before  the 
committee  a  bill  which,  as  it  has  been 
stated,  is  to  amend  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  to  include  in  its  coverage  in- 
stitutions which  provide  day-care  serv- 
ices to  childrer.,  and  which  further 
amends  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  by  con- 


tinuing the  authorization  for  the  pilot 
breakfast  program. 

The  provision  of  lunch  support  for 
children  in  day-care  centers  is  a  new 
program  that  was  first  advocated  in  con- 
nection with  our  consideration  of  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966,  but  not 
adopted  at  that  time.  The  enactment  a 
few  months  ago  of  the  1967  amendments 
to  the  Social  Security  Act  generates  a 
new  urgency  for  adopting  these  amend- 
ments to  the  National  School  Lunch  Act. 
In  the  social  security  amendments  we  en- 
deavored to  provide  training  opportuni- 
ties for  employable  parents  now  on  wel- 
fare. This  new  training  program  and 
our  expanding  manpower  training  ef- 
forts under  other  acts  brings  forth  an 
immediate  need  throughout  the  Nation 
to  expand  day-care  programs  for  chil- 
di-en  whose  parents  are  undertaking 
training  and  retraining  to  improve  their 
employment  possibilities  or  to  acquire 
job  advancement  through  skill  train- 
ing. The  provision  of  food  services  to 
day-care  programs  through  the  admin- 
istrative structure  that  we  have  fash- 
ioned over  the  years  for  the  national 
school  lunch  program  is  a  logical  and 
essential  move  in  supporting  expanding 
day-care  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  past  21  years, 
the  national  school  lunch  program  has 
been  invaluable  to  the  schoolchildren 
of  America.  Now  we  want  to  extend  its 
benefits  to  a  broader  grouti — to  very 
yoimg  children  in  organized  activities 
such  as  day-care  centers,  settlement 
houses,  neighborhood  houses — and  to  any 
children  in  need  of  better  nutrition  that 
can  be  reached  during  the  summer 
months  in  day  camps  or  recreational 
centers.  In  a  few  words,  this  bill  rounds 
out  and  complements  the  nutritional 
benefits  of  the  school  lunch  program. 

This  is  an  area  where  we  can  make 
rapid  progress — the  administrative  and 
operating  structure  is  already  in  exist- 
ence and  staffed  with  experts  in  child 
nutrition  at  the  local.  State,  and  Federal 
level.  This  bill  would  have  them  extend 
their  efforts  and  apply  their  experience 
to  reaching  more  children  more  months 
of  the  year. 

The  Congress  has  already  expressed 
ito  concern  and  done  something  about 
the  lack  of  facilities  to  provide  ade- 
quate day  care  for  children  of  working 
mothers  or  those  mothers  who  need  to 
take  training  to  get  a  job.  As  these  facil- 
ities come  into  being  or  are  expanded, 
the  children  enrolled  should  have  avail- 
able a  food  service  that  gives  assurance 
that  a  good  measure  of  their  nutritional 
needs  are  met. 

The  committee  broadened  the  defini- 
tion of  eligibility  of  service  institutions 
to  make  it  clear  that  we  v/ere  not  con- 
fining the  benefits  of  the  bill  to  just  very 
low-'ncome  areas.  We  believe  there  is 
an  equally  pressing  need  in  areas  where 
there  is  a  high  concentration  of  work- 
ing mothers. 

The  committee  authorized  an  appro- 
priation of  $32  million  a  year  for  each 
of  the  three  fiscal  years  of  the  pilot  pro- 
gram. The  level  of  this  authorization 
is  an  expression  of  the  committee's  con- 
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vlctlon  that  a  real  need  exists  for  this 

kind  of  program. 

According  to  the  Census  Bureau, 
there  are  some  730,000  children  age  5 
In  families  making  less  than  $3,000  a 
year;  there  are  about  738,000  children 
age  4  In  families  making  less  than  $3,000 
a  year:  there  are  about  760.000  children 
age  3  in  families  making  less  than  $3,000 
a  year.  There  are  8  million  children  age 
5  to  17  in  families  earning  less  than 
$3,000  a  year.  These  figures  provide  a 
beginning  benchmark  as  to  the  poten- 
tial scope  of  the  problem.  We  would  not, 
of  course,  propose  to  reach  more  than 
a  limited  proportion  of  them  in  the 
first  year  of  the  program.  But  we  would 
expect  that  administrators  would  take 
steps  to  assure  that  within  the  States 
the  most  needy  areas  would  be  given 
priority. 

First,  a  grant  of  $50,000  to  each  State 
and.  second,  apportionment  of  any  addi- 
tional funds  appropriated  on  the  basis 
of  th«  number  of  children  in  each  State 
from  families  with  Incomes  under  $3,000. 

The  committee  also  incorporated  in 
this  bill  authority  to  continue  the  school 
breakfast  program  on  a  permanent  basis. 
The  breakfast  program  has  operated  on 
a  pilot  basis  for  the  past  2  years  and  the 
authorization  expires  In  June  of  this 
year. 

Reports  from  literally  dozens  of  schools 


that  have  started  a  breakfast  program 
show  tremendous  enthusiasm  for  It — 
Improved  attendance  records,  improved 
behavior  and  alertness  throughout  the 
morning  are  testimony  to  the  fact  that 
this  program  is  needed  in  many,  many 
schools. 

The  formula  for  distribution  of  funds 
under  the  breakfast  program  again  fol- 
lows two  steps:  First,  the- apportionment 
of  approximately  $50,000  per  State  to 
assure  a  minimum  program,  and  second, 
apportionment  of  additional  funds  un- 
der the  formula  contained  in  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act.  The  latter 
formula  distributes  funds  on  the  basis 
of  the  per  capita  income  of  each  State 
and  the  level  of  school  lunch  participa- 
tion in  each  State. 

In  this  bill  we  place  a  celling  of  $32 
million  for  each  of  the  next  3  fiscal 
years — not  a  permanent  program — for 
the  day-care  centers.  If  you  will  notice 
the  coverage  to  the  institutions  which 
provide  day  care  and  other  nonresi- 
dential child  care,  for  children,  we  limit 
it  to  first,  areas  in  which  poor  economic 
conditions  exist;  second,  areas  in  which 
there  are  high  concentrations  of  work- 
ing mothers;  and  third,  we  also  author- 
ize assisunce  to  institutions  providing 
day-care  services  for  handicapped 
children. 

The  evidence  discloses  that  there  are 
so  many  youngsters  who  come  to  school 


hungry  In  the  poorer  areas  of  the  coun- 
try and  some  of  whom  have  to  get  up 
before  daylight  to  ride  a  bus.  and  we  felt 
that  we  should  amend  this  act  so  that 
these  children  who  really  are  in  urgent 
need  should  have  a  free  breakfast  or  pay 
very  little  for  that  breakfast. 

I  want  to  quote  some  figures  here. 

We  have  had  the  breakfast  program 
In  existence — we  enacted  that  program 
in  1966  through  the  Child  Nutrition  Act. 
But  we  have  only  spent  $2  million  in 
1967.  In  fiscal  year  1968  we  are  spending 
$3,500,000  and  for  the  next  fiscal  year, 
1969,  we  have  $6,500,000  in  the  budget. 

It  is  contemplated  by  the  Department 
that  we  will  only  be  spending  approxi- 
mately $30  million  for  the  breakfast  pro- 
gram over  the  next  3  years.  The  commit- 
tee felt  that  that  figure  was  reasonable 
even  though  we  do  not  mention  any  sum 
In  the  bill  We.  of  course,  if  the  sum  is 
Inadequate  for  the  program,  can  request 
more  and  no  doubt  more  would  be 
budgeted. 

With  the  new  program  there  has  been 
only  $5 '2  million  expended  thus  far. 

The  program  has  worked  very  success- 
fully. Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  E>oint  I  would 
like  to  Insert  tables  provided  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  Rec- 
ord reflecting  funding  levels  and  State  al- 
location of  funds  under  the  administra- 
tion of  these  food  service  programs: 


ANALYSES  OF  SOURCE  OF  FUNDS.  MATCHIN6  REQUIREMENTS  AND  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  PROGRAM.  FISCAL  YEARS  1947-«< 


1M7 


ISM 


IHO 


tm 


1<S2 


1953 


19M 


1955 


1956 


I    Toti^ort  par  kiack  (imktdm  »»  ktuOm  tinpl  iyp*  O 

(c»nb) 3a  4 

(a)  F«t*raJ  contributions  (oxIudiRi  ipocial  MMk) 

(touts) 93 

(b)  Stato  and  loca I  cofttntMitions  (cools) 5.6 

(c)  Childrtn's  paynMnIs (cants)  15.5 

2.  Avorsfo  rata  of  ratmbunantmis  trooi  Fadoral  eaall  poy- 

monb  pof  typo  A  lunch  (cants) 17 

3.  Annual  contribution  3or  child  (a«hid«a  cMMran  partk- 

ipatini  in  typo  C  proframs) 145.97 

(a)  Fadoral  (aKluding  spocial  milh): 

Cash  paymonts . 12. 27 

Oonatod  commodilioa...... 1. 71 

Total,  Fadoral  .  14.05 

(b)  Stata  and  local  contributions 8. 47 

(c)  Childran']  poymonta 23.45 

4.  PorconI  ol  anrollmonl  participabnf 16.9 

5.  Avorafo  numbor  ol  childran  partKipolint  par  sekeet 101 

IISM 


37.0 


36.2 


37.2 


319 


36.9 


40.8 


43.2 


40.4 


43.2 


11.5 
7.2 
113 


119 

7.2 
111 


12.1 

7.4 
17.7 


117 

7.5 
117 


13 

12 
20.4 


10.6 
15 
21.7 


12.9 

IS 

21.8 


10.0 

13 

22.1 


11.2 

16 

23.4 


7.3 


18 


13 


13 


5.5 


5.3 


4.8 


4.4 


4.1 


$59.11 


»57.95 


$60.48 


$59.50 


$5198 


$65.92 


$7178 


$6129 


$70. 72 


11.07 
7.32 


1147 
6.98 


1968 
praUmlnary 


1.  Total  cost  par  lunch  (Includes  all  lunches  aacapt    ypo  C) 

(canb) 45.5 

(a)  Fadaral  contributiens  (aichidini  spociat  mUk) 

(conts).      13.0 

(b)  Stala  ind  local  conlnbullons  {t»Mt 8. 8 

(c)  Childran  J  payments  (conh) 23.7 

2.  Avafaia  rate  o(  reimbursements  from  Federal  cash  pay- 

moots  per  type  A  luncti  (sec.  4  and  see.  11)  (cents) 4. 7 

3.  Annual  contribution  per  child  (eicludos  children  portlci- 

patini  in  type  C  proframs) S79l92 

(a)  Federal  (aacludini  s 

Cash  payments  

Donated  commodWas 

Total.  Federal  

(b)  State  and  local  coalributions 14.67 

(c)  Children's  payments "  " 

4.  Percent  ot  enrollment  partieip8tin| 

5.  Average  number  ol  children  participatini  pef  school. 


43.2 


45.7 


417 


414 


416 


414 


49.2 


51.6 


415 


52.8 


57.3 


13 

9.7 
24.2 


112 
112 
25.3 


lis 

113 
25.9 


110 
111 
26.3 


11.7 
112 
217 


11.3 
19 
27.2 


11.7 
110 
27.5 


13.9 
111 
27.6 


112 
117 
27.6 


117 
12.7 
29.4 


14.0 
13.6 
29.7 


4.5 


4.7 


14 


4.1 


4.1 


4.3 


4.5 


4.5 


4.6 


4.8 


4.8 


.      S719I 

$70.82 

STSlM 

$77.99 

$7112 

$C39 

$82.63 

$92.93 

$87.68 

$83.09 

$90.02 

$97.22 

7.91 

7.33 

7.94 

7.78 
108 

7.29 
10.28 

196 
186 

196 
12.84 

7,26 
12.02 

7.55 
-.2. 18 

7.66 
1100 

7.71 
169 

100 
10.20 

7.90 

13.85 

15.59 

21. 76 
14.67 

15.27 
15.89 
39.66 

1181 
1190 
41.90 

17.57 
17.14 
43.28 

1182 
17.09 
44.21 

1180 
17.30 
45.29 

1128 
1195 
4140 

1173 
1184 
4136 

23.66 
17.17 
46.85 

17.40 
1142 
47.27 

1120 
21.70 
50.12 

23.49 
23.22 

39.50 

50.  SI 

219 

29.8 

191 

315 

198 

31.6 
201 

31.9 
210 

32.7 
215 

33.1 
221 

34.1 
230 

35.4 
243 

313 

256 

315 

267 

37.6 

185 

267 

Note:  Participation  in  tka  typo  C  lunch  dacraasad  rapidly  altar  enactment  ol  the  special  milk  profram  in  1955.  To  show  comparability,  hinds  and  participation  have  been  adjusted  by  the  type  C 
contributions. 
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SOURCE  OK  FUNDS  INCLUDING  SPECIAL  MILK.  MATCHING  REQUIREMENTS,  AND  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  PROGRAM,  FISCAL  YEARS  19S7-e8 


4- 


Item 


1957 


1958 


1959 


1960 


1961 


1962 


1.  Method  of  rmancini  program: 

Contributions  from  Federal  sources: 

(a)  Direct  appropriation:  School  Lunch  Act: 
Cash  payments— Food  (obligations).. 

Special  cash  assistance 

Sec  6  (distribution)  ' 

Pilot  school  breakfast 

Nonfood  assistance 


$83,775,269 
"i4.'659."93i" 


$83,708,130 
■"  14,862,"  256' 


$93,793,701 
"42,"669,'843" 


$93,647,348 

'ei.ios.w" 


$93,627,550 
'  6i.'tl86.'734" 


$98,679,938 
■69,674,096 


Totol. 


91435,200 


98.510.386         136.463.544         154,756.195         154.708.284 


167. 754. 028 


(b)  Donated  commodities: 

Sec.  32  

CCC($K.  416X  — 


Total 

(c)  Special  milk  program. 


112.496,228 
19,475,774 


61.781,775 
14,180,058 


44,414.788 
22,406,903 


21602,391 
42,313,432 


58.617.957 
13,005,475 


29,085.786 
83,940,904 


131,972,002 
61023.914 


75,961,833 
65, 140. 519 


66.821,691 
72,357,821 


70.915.823 
77.871802 


71,623,432 
81,403,897 


113,021690 
85.834,823 


Total,  Federal  contributions. 


290,431,116         239,612,738         275,643,056         303,548,820         307,735,613 


366.615.541 


Contributions  from  State  Sources: 

(a)  Direct  appropriation:  State  and  local. 

(b)  Other  local  contiibations 

(e)  Payments  by  children 


71,671,000 
83.651,000 
411151,000 


83,623,000 
91 018. 000 
453.227,000 


90. 478. 000 
113,203,000 
505.083.000 


92. 608, 000 
127,522.000 
555,  707. 000 


94.943,000 
134,891000 
594.840,000 


93,920.000 
151.519,000 
642.374.000 


Total.  State  contributions 

Total  contributions  (Federal  and  State).. 
Matching:  3 

Federal  apportionment  ol  cash  to  States 

Required  by  States 


573.473.000         634.868,000         708.764,000         775,837.000         824,681,000 


887,813.000 


863.904.116         874,480,738         984,407,056      1,071385,820      1.132.411613       1,254.421541 


83.915,000  83,830.000  93,890,000  93.814,400  93.741304 

211,211187  211.123,000  236,667,%7  237,431706  241,092.465 

Contributed  by  Stales 573.473,000  634,868,000  708,764,000  775.837.000  824.681.000 

36,700  31400  39,480  41664  42,205 

57,261  51929  60,862  62,325  63,961 

10,656  11,492  12,124  12,915  13,527 


98. 760. 000 
254.341014 
887.813.000 


3.  School  enrollment  (thousands) 

4.  Partkipatkin  in  program: 

(a)  Number  of  schools  (month  of  peak  partKipation  by  children) '. 

(b)  Number  ol  children  (peak— thousands) 


Types  A  and  6  lunches. 
Type  C  kjnches 


43.416 

65.965 
14.265 


10.588 
68 


11,428 
64 


12,054 
70 


12,839 
76 


13,454 
73 


(c)  Number  of  meals  served  (millions) 

Type  A: 

With  milk: 

Number  (millions) 

Percent ol total 

Without  milk: 

Number  (millions) 

Percent  ol  total 

Type  B: 

With  milk: 

Number  (millions) 

Percent ol total 

Without  milk: 

Number  (millions) 

Percent  ol  total 

TypeC: 

Number  (millions)  

Percent  ol  total - 

(d)  Number  ol  free  or  reduced  price  lunches  served  (millions).     

Free  or  reduced-price  lunches  as  percent  to  total  lunches  served. 


1,777.2 


1.7314 
97.8 

216 
1.5 


1.9 
.1 

.3 
10.05 

10.0 

.6 

186.0 

115 


1,882.1 


1,8411 
911 

24.4 
1.3 


2.0 
.1 

.1 

<a.05 

15 

.5 

202.9 

118 


2,008.7 


1,995.0 
913 


2,153.0 


2.134.2 
99.1 


3.1 


11 
.4 


2.275.4 


2, 255. 0 
99.1 

110 
.4 


14.184 
81 

2^27.7 


2,403.8 
910 

11.5 
.5 


116 

.5 

211.8 

115 


117 

.5 

217.2 

10.1 


5.  Foods  bouiiht  in  local  markets  mith  cash  payments  and  State  contributions $400,822,056 

1  Total  appropriation  1 ,. 100.000,000 


$469, 162, 104 

100.000.000 


$509. 044. 458 

145.000,000 


$539. 488, 462 
153,657,248 


114 

.5 

2211 

110 

$581,880,975 

155,000,000 


12.4 

.5 

240.1 

S.9 

$591794.714 

170,000.000 


Item 


1963 


1964 


1965 


1966 


1967 


1968 
(estimate) 


1.  Method  of  Financing  program: 

Contributions  from  Federal  sources: 

(a)  Direct  appropriation:  School  Lunch  Act: 

Cash  payments-Food  (obligations) $101537,420  $120,792,798  $130,412,643  $131052,369  $147,684.4% 

Special  cash  assistance 1.866.449  1,951330 

Sec  8  (distribution)'  51875.807  51271071  51458,642  51001289  57,931924 

Pilot  school  breakfast - 598.593 

Nonfood  assistance - 711,453 

Total 1 167,413,227  180.062.869  189,871.285  191925.107  201891.796 

(b)  Donated  commodites: 

Sec  32          .           21267.815  43.666,877  173,214,359  41406,415  51962,003 

CCC(sec.  41S) 91.702.866  91,993,534  31735,016  67,443,365  71456,908 

Total        121971681  135.661411  212.941375  111841780  131411911 

(c)  Special  milk  prognm 91291.543  91147.146  94,271454  93.085,870  91621373 

Total.  Federal  contributions 371675.451  411.871426  497,091,114  408,861757  435,931,080 

Contributions  Irom  State  sources: 

(a)  Direct  appropriation:  State  and  local 97,071000  103,261000  113,682.000  122,004,000  146,527,947 

(b)  Other  local  contribations                156,377,000  166.323,000  171701000  211381000  253.965,941 

(c)  Payments  by  children '..  694,031000  741.856,000  797.572,000  852,773,000  921011113 

Total,  State  contributions 947,483,000  1,011,431000  1,089,954.000  1.185,157,000  1,321512,001 

Total  contributions  (Federal  and  State) 1,321151451  1,423,309,426  1,587,045,114  1,594,017,757  T 761, 443,081 

*  Vederal  apportionment  of  cash  to  States 101601000  121811000  131435,000  131090,000  147,685,000 

Required  by  States            . 281834.574  311.261806  335  394,555  356.473,793  381.300,000 

Contributed  by  States 947.481000  1,011.431000  1.081954.000  1.185,157.000  1.321512.001 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


$155,000,000 

5, 000, 000 

55,825,000 

3,500.000 

751000 


221075,000 


102.571000 
147,097.000 


241672.000 
91071150 


567.826.150 


165, 000. 000 
290, 000, 000 
990. 000, 000 

1,441000.000 


2.012.826.150 

154,947.000 

(«) 

1.441000,000 
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3  StltoBltwfenmOTtflHiimwdO     ...  

4  Participation  in  pfOfriNI 

(i)  **umb«r  lil  Kkools  (month  of  peak  participation  &f  chitdrtn)'. 
(b)  NumlMr  o4  childrtn  (pcah     thouuntf*) 


Typts  A  and  B  liinclwt. 
Typo  C lunckrt     


(c)  Number  o(  moals  nrvod  (mlliom) 

Typo* 

With  milk 

Numbor  (million). 

Ptrcont  ot  total 

WitkOHt  milk 

Nvfflbot  (imllMM). 

Poreont  ol  total 

TypoB: 

Witk  milk: 

Numbor  (millions) 

Ptrcont  ol  total... 

Without  milk 

Numbor  (millNMS) 

Porcont o(  total 

TypoC 

Number  (irillions) 

Ptrcant  ol  total     

(d)  Number  ot  Iroo  or  reduced  pnco  hindMi  sonod  (nrinions). . . 

Free  or  roducod-price  lunchos  n  percent  to  total  lunchoi 


19C3 


4S.194 

67.  7?« 
1S.03S 

"l4,9S7 

n 

2.  SMI 


2.539  8 
99.4 

12.9 
.S 


ISM 


1965 


46.938 

69. 616 
16.087 

It.  004 
•S 


48,152 

70.132 
17,025 


17.024 
I 


2,702.1 


2.679.0 
99  2 

17.  S 
.• 


2,892.3 


2,876.0 
99.4 

11.3 


M 

IW7 

1968 
(ottimalo) 

49,C7« 

50.509 

52.100 

70. 597 
18.040 

72.944 
18,457 

73.500 
19.600 

!.«,. 

18.4St 

19,599 
1 

1,0)3.1 

J,  147.0 

3,338.0 

3,076.0 
99.4 

3, 127. 1 
99.4 

3,316.0 
99  4 

12.1 

11  f 
.« 

20.0 

2.1 

.1 

2417 

10 


5  Foods  batiiht  iivlavl  "O'kots  «ith  cnh  payments  and  State  contributWM SMt.l31,9S5 

6  Total  appropriafion  ' •169,677,900 


I  appropriai 

<  Represenb  year  m  whch  commoditios  oofo  d:slrib«lodi  not  nocossafily  year  m  «i*ick  titnds 
Mere  abli|ated. 

"Stjtematch  ngrequrements  per  Federal  dollar  are  as  loltowt  1947  SO  Jl  00  toil  00.  1951  55 
{I  SO  to  tl  00:  thereatter  S3  OC  to  Jl  OO  euept  that  lor  States  oith  per  capita  income  bekra  the 
national  averjge  the  ratio  required  is  decreased  by  the  perc«nt3|e  which  the  State  per  capita 
income  s  b»lo»»  the  per  capita  income  of  the  United  States  lowest  matinmg  lequiremeni  tor 
1947  50  was  $C  46  to  SI  00. 1951  55  K  73  to  SI  SO.  19S6  6C  SI  tl  to  S3  CG.  1961  67  SI  54loS3aa 


5.8 

.2  . 
2811 
9.8 

$690,018,000 
M8I.616.000 


.3 


.3 


2t&8 
9.9 


338.0 
10.9 


3M.8 

12.2 


40S.1 
13.0 


$706,943,000 
191,400.000 


$811,514,000       $873,518,000     $1,000,000,000 
202,000.000         213,605,000  227,825,000 


'  Botinnirif  in  1959  ercludos  schools  strvinf  only  typo  C  lunchM. 
•  Less  than  ... 

I  includes  tunds  aulhoruad  to  bo  transferred  from  see.  32  for  the  purchase  and  distribution  at 
aircultural  commodities. 
'  rtol  available 
Etcludes  comparative  transfer  to  OIG-OMS. 


NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  AND  SCHOOLS  PARTICIPATtNC.  FISCAL  YEAR  1967' 


State 


Children  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools 


ToM 

onrollmont  = 


Northeast: 

Connocticat         < 720.148 

Delaware ^ 133.745 

Ootrcl  ol  Columb* , 173.144 

260.403 

941.328 

1.369.041 

New  Hampshire 172.006 

New  lersey 1.655.600 

New  York   , 4,I8S.800 

Pennsylyjnio 4. 2.881.885 

Rhode  Island ., 218.395 

Vermont    , 106.999 

West  Virginia 44a  064 

0 strict  total .; 13.258.568 

Southeast 

Alabama 905.911 

Florida        1.358.839 

Gaoit)* 1.102.607 

Kentucky 773.666 

Mississippi , 601,170 

North  CsrohiW 4 1,205.490 

Puerto  Rico 708.430 

South  CarotiM 659.207 

Tennessee 909.100 

Viiginu.     1,064.454 

Virgin  Islands 13.653 

District  total     91,302.527 

Midwest: 

Illinois 2,747.739 

Indiana 1.301.927 

Iowa 744.W5 

Michigan  ; 2,383,400 

Minnesota ; 1,018.938 

Missouri    ♦ 1.150,630 


Nombof 
partici- 
pating 


189,110 

50.857 
31.705 
98.496 

:si.s8i 

481.886 
60.067 

274. 559 
1.344.480 

849.045 
38.734 
37.852 

131.055 


partici- 
pating 


2«l3 

38.0 

18.3 

37  8 

29.9 

35  2 

34.9 

16. 

32. 

29. 

16. 

35. 

43. 


Elementary 
and  second- 
ary schools, 
numbef 
partKi- 
paling 


742 

160 
56 

663 
1.023 
1.486 

337 
1.158 
4.319 
4.348 

IM 

317 
1.304 


Stale 


Children  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools 


ToUl 
onroilnont : 


Number 
partici- 
patinc 


Percent 
partici- 
pating 


Elementary 
and  sKond- 
ary  schools, 
numbef 
partici- 
pating 


Widwott — Contimiod 

Nebraska 

North  Dakota 

Ohio        

South  Dakota 

Wisconsin 


381.919 
170. 175 

2.754.985 
193.961 

1.174.936 


158.714 
87.266 

863.013 
69.606 

396.251 


41.  C 

51.3 
31.3 
35.9 
33.7 


755 
529 

2.815 
325 

2.340 


Dislricltotot 14.025.495     4.693.093 


33.5 


20.033 


'   Southwest : 

Arkansas. 


3.927.527 


218 


18.095 


440.622 

48.6 

1.428 

723.  729 

53.3 

1.735 

722.081 

65.5 

1.835 

481.544 

62.2 

1.751 

339. 781 

56.5 

987 

766.686 

63  6 

1.990 

303.463 

42  1 

2.240 

430.893 

iSS  4 

1.195 

4%.  323 

54  6 

1,739 

520.868 

48.9 

1,746 

9.557 

70.0 

33 

235.547 

513 

11679 

589.743 

21  4 

3,090 

578. 243 

U.4 

1.738 

379.482 

5a9 

1.763 

585.865 

24.6 

2.458 

486.068 

47.7 

1,708 

498.842 

43.4 

2.5U 

464,154  271.380  58.5  995 

546.372  203,919  37.3  1,060 

572,864  241,826  42.2  1.521 

978,652  666.004  68.1  1,652 

■;.....•; 300.562  121.970  40.6  573 

620797  246.691  39.7  1,504 

lews            .. 2.729.583  861.298  31.6  3.409 


Colorado 

Kansas 

Louisiana  ... 
New  Mexico. 
Oklahoma. 


DistrKt  total 1212.9M     2.613.088 


42.1 


10.714 


Western: 

Alaska.... 
Armna. .. 
Calitornia. 

Guam 

Hawaii. . . 


64.030 
419.039 
792.604 

22. 557 
198.589 
164.729 
190.984 
112.119 


Montana 

Nevada 

Oregon    512.061 

Samoa.  Amoricaa 9.321 

Utah             29«.f29 

Washington 815.558 

Wyoning 89.312 


18.801 

157.295 

857, 282 

9.896 

133.222 

79.799 

S7.914 

17.839 

196, 376 

5.771 

145.506 

273.553 

34.011 


29.4 

37.5 

17.9 

43.9 

67.1 

43.2 

30. 

IS. 

38. 

61. 

48 

33 


38.1 


139 
538 

4.155 
40 
217 
508 
497 
107 

1.008 

23 

491 

1.494 
208 


Oistricttotal 7.709.442      1.987.275 


25.8 


Crandtotal ...  SO.500.016    18.45S.530 


315 


9.423 
"727944 


'  Da'a  represents  the  average  number  of  children  in  the  program  Qecember  1166.  The 
number  of  schools  and  children  may  have  boon  higher  in  some  States  during  otlior  months 
but  December  was  the  peak  month  of  participation  nationally. 


'  Source:  Digest  of  Educational  Statistics,  fall.  1966    and  Statistics  of  Public  Schools, 
tall.  1966.  Private  school  enrollment  estimatei  by  Office  of  Educatioo. 
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19S8 


1959 


1960 


1961 


1962 


1963 


1964 


1965 


196S 


1967 


'^""carJ^over'*." l-  $299,940,687  $300,000,000  $300,000,000 

Recovery  of  prior-year  obligatioas.  — 500, 886  666, 160 

30percent  customs  receipts. 220,878,158  235,936.663  251,446,364 

Total  available 520,818,845  536,437,549  552,112,524 

Less  transfers  to  Interior  (15  USC  ,„  .,^  .  ,^,  ,„ 

713-c  as  amended) .,.  4,651,151  4,786,415  4,993,642 

Total  available  to  USDA 516,167,694  531,651,124  547,118,882 


$300, 000, 000 

802, 033 

319,960.364 


$300,000,000    $300,000,000    $300,000,000 

1,457,908  1,128,424  451,225 

325. 826. 751      3 1 8, 068. 537      369. 391 ,  556 


$300,000,000    $298,758,226 

49, 596  28, 529 

378, 907, 331      405, 549, 361 


620, 762, 757 
5,231.081 


627,284,659 
4, 757. 143 


619.196,961 
5,071.142 


669,842,781      678,956,927      704,336,116 
5,373,096         5,297,951         6,610,569 


615,441,676      622,527,516      614,125,619      664,469,685      673,658,975     697,725,547 


$300, 000, 000 

151,060 

493,935,754 


794,092,814 

6, 778, 506 

787,314,308 


OblijAliors 

CommoJity  prbgrani  piymonts: 

CottiM     

Oiiry  products - 

Eggs  and  poultry 

Fruits 

Gram 

Livestocit  products 

Pemuts  <T,d  products 

Tobiicco 

Tree  nuts  . 
Vegetibles  . 
Miscelhneous 

Subtotal 
Food  stamp  program  . 
Sur.-.lus  reniovaroper<^ting 

expenses 

I'.'arketing  agreements  and 

orders 

ForeiRn  mirket  promotion 
Inipoil  control 


121.6S4,680 

lOl.Ool 

1,  I2'^,684 


86S,  4U2 

2,422,215 
-101,220 

126,073,812 

2,108,642 

1.340.186 

1.879.353 

226. 823 


101,130,189 

6,361.8)7 

115,837 


1,022,266 

""   ■  330.194 
7,  S82. 29.1 
11,  WS 

116.614,216 

2.169,970 

1,418,232 

2, 165, 269 

240,  584 


51,234,409 

24.081.405 
7,804,428 
10,862,421 
8,017.U77 
2,2J!;.3E0 


lSii.467 
272.7.^1 

104,713,j:8 

2,168,719 

1.451.417 
(') 
(') 


116.303.574 

37,  537, 468 

1,070,098 

.1, 057.  fc&O 

78, 156.7'2 

K'.  574. 492 


3. 157.S^1 

S40, 034 

252.  758,  249 
906.213 

2, 324. 205 

1,630.631 


24,000 

8'.3.62b  . 

31,19J,  5U7 

1,53\370 

7.815,011 

82.031.993 

7.533.C66 

1.532,468 

10.172.2.W 
-30.908 

143, 1C4,  ;6? 
14.059.067 

2.822,332 

2. 263,  591 


9,615  . 

24,j:'»,"l4r 

3.729,726 

111.990 

58.  929.  440 
3.  000. 881 
2.99,  .79 

2.7?1,»06 
la7,396 

95.0  3. 180 
20,433.770 

2.832,417 

1.892.273 


85. 000. 000 

27.012.132 

3. 056. 022 

4.741.789 

122, 970,  260 

12.373.212 

2.047,844 

2,313,490 
-13.380 

259,  504.  369 
30,505.716 

3, 082, 082 

1,988,254 


25, 000, 000 

5, 17J;,235 

4,253,537 

2, 260,  380 

175,974.126 

12.  •j85.620 

447.033 

1.418,894 
-22,359 


39,550,000  . 
9.850,244 
10,»74,821 

40,617,  513 
11,967.300 

1.090,234 

2.438.507 

413.840 


4.  346.  S76 

37,964.401 

5,284,515 

119.733.2-6 

6.  369.  ^6i 

-5,294 

37 

E,  140 

536,955 


227,137,466      116,852.639 


3.^71.326 
2.140.144 


3. 070. 358 
2.185.616 


174,237,369 
-86,420 

3. 394.  766 

2.183.513 


131,628,816      122.608.271 "    108.339.474      2-7,6l9.348      162.320.102      '2l.21-.S40      295.081.021       232.518.915       122,108.613        179.729.828 


Total  obligations 

Transfers: 

(1)  Foreign    Agricultural   Servfce 

(pursuant  to  USDA  Appro- 

ptiatiori  Ads) -  2,493,0C0 

(2)  ScPOOl    lurch    (pursuant    to  ,„„„,„„        .,,,:,,.« 

USDA  Appropriation  Acts).   i5,000,W)0       43,657,248 

(3)  Food  stamp  program  (pursuant 

to  ISioS  USDA  Appropriation 

Act) 

(4)  Special   milk   program  (pur- 

suant  to    1%5   USDA    Ap- 

propr  lation  Act) 

(5)  Contmodity  Credit  Corporation 

AkS  and  CSRS  (pursuant  to 
1964  USDA  Appropriation 
Act) .   .  -■ 

(6)  Comparative   transler  to  01-  ^     ..  ,„.  „^ 
-          -^                452,245             539,649  604,800 


2.817,000         3.117,000         3,117,000         3.117,000 
45. 000.  COO        45,000,000        45,000.000        45.000.000 


3.117.000         3.117.000  3.117.000 

45.000.000        45,000.000  45.000.000 


30.650,000 
51,500,000 


53,000,000 


fice  ct  Inspector  General 
(7)  Miicel:areous  translers 


653,312 


978.376 
285, 000 


1,225,000 
21,400 


16,000,000        12.030,554        18.500.000         25,000,000 

1,369,957 

94,648  ..-- 


Total  used  by  USDA. .1...     132,081,061      158,147,920      155.094,522      306,089,660      211.700.478      170.581,040      360.662.626      374.866.490^    ITO.725.613       305.846,828- 


Balance 

Returned  to  Treasury. . . 


384,086,633      373,503,214      392,024,360 
83,585,747       72.837,054       91.222.327 


309.352.016 
7,804,108 


410.827.038 
109.698,614 


443. 544, 579 
143.093,354 


303, 807, 059 
3,757,463 


298,792,486      508,999,934 
8,575      208,682.970 


481.467.480 
181.467,480 


>  Beginning  in  1960  transfers  to  FAS  were  by  legislative  action. 


Note:  Estimate  1968,  $228,000,000;  estimate  1969.  $226,000,000. 


Itam 


DOMESTIC 
Source  ot  funds: 

Section  32 

CCC 


Total. 


Kinds  of  commodities: 

Dairy  products 

Fruits 

Grains 

Livestock  products. 
Poultry  products... 

Vegetables 

Other 


Total. 


Donation  by  outlets: 

Schools 

Institutions 

Needy  persons... 


Total. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  DONATED  COMMODlTIES-10-YEAR  KEY  TABLE,  FISCAL  YEARS  1958-67 

|ln  thousandsl 


1958 


1959 


1960 


1961 


1962 


1963 


1964 


$128, 512 
56,922 


$118,133 
85, 544 


$62,487 
83.587 


$174,003 
71.592 


185,434 


203,677 


146.074 


245.600 


$128,833 
236. 978 

365,811 


$95. 809 
258.605 


$125,685 
244,  586 


1965 


$353, 886 
115,754 


1966 


$143,792 
124,087 


354,414 


370,271 


469,650 


267, 879 


1967 


$114,295 
132.333 

246.628 


137,238 

869 

39.583 


154,108 
46,309" 


84,334 


5,231 

1.669 

844 


1.498 
547 

1,215 


35,545 
4.149 

20,439 

189 

1,418 


107.659 

394 

42, 172 

50, 658 

34, 884 

5.317 

4,516 


177,668 
1,554 
56,006 
76.638 
31.377 
12.529 
10,039 


185,326 
3,695 
53, 597 
58,570 
24,288 
10, 750 
18, 188 


188,853 
2,562 
60. 337 
78. 326 
27, 822 
759 
11,612 


174,099 

4,280 

59,406 

200,680 

13,796 

1,410 

15.979 


110,672 
9,464 
48.982 
70. 376 
9.809 
6,250 
12. 326 


84.855 

19.852 

47.478 

74. 590 

4,302 

5,553 

9,998 


185,434 


203,677 


146.074 


245,600 


365,811 


354,414 


370,271 


469,650 


267,879 


246,628 


75,962 
33,  579 
75,893 


66,322 
29,855 
107,000 


70,916 
15,748 
59.410 


71.623 

33. 989 

139,988 


113,027 

25. 874 

226,910 


120,971 

29, 052 

204,391 


135. 660 
37. 467 
197, 144 


212,949 

29,818 

226,883 


116.850 

16.  %9 

134.060 


130,419 

15,156 

101.053 


185,434 


203,677 


146,074 


245,690 


365,811 


354,414 


370,271 


469,650 


267, 879 


246.628 


Number  of  recipients: 

School  children 

Persons  in  institutions 

Needy  persons  (peak  month) 


«l;;; 


13,641 
1,388 
4.665 


14, 107 
1.392 
5.741 


14,577 
1,45b 
4,309 


15,509 
1,445 
6,384 


15,635 
1,445 
7,443 


16,945 
1,396 
7,019 


17,811 
1,344 
6,135 


20,775 
1,306 
5,842 


21,394 
1.294 
4,770 


21.394 
1,296 
3.722 
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IFInancInt:  Autkorintlen  Irom  CCCcapHal funds.  1955-62;  dlrtctapproprlatbn,  1963  64;  1965— $51.500 000 dirtctappropriatiofl, $51.500,000 sac.  32 transfer;  1966-Dlrtct appropriation;  1967—  $51 

minion  diract  appropriattan ;  $53  (nHlion  sac.  32  transfar| 


nm 


IKS 


im 


1M7 


ItSI 


i9sa 


1960 


1961 


PiwrMH $50,000,000        $60,000,000        $75,000,000        r5.000,000        $77,359,500        $84,381,900  $94,300,000 

AdmlnbtratiM 201,750  362,500  760.000  633.300  640,500  618.  IW  700.000 

ToW 

OblitathMn: 

Schools „ 

Other  OMtWi 

Total  proiram 

Adminittnnvt  ■ 

17,41 

Man-years' 27.4  46.3  72.1  80.5  80.1  76.6  66.4 

Pwtkipatbn : 

Number  o(  outlets 41,094  62.266  71,239  76,478  81.587  83.922  86.494 

Number  0)  halt  pmts  reimbursed  (milUons) 449.8  1.394.2  1,752.7  1,9112  2,176.2  2,384.7  2.476.7 

Avwata  (wnbursMMot  rati  pti  IwH  pint  (CMrts) XS3  3.2S  3.45  3,46  3.41  3.37  3.39 


50,201.750 

60,362,000 

75,760,000 

75.633,300 

78,000,000 

85.000.000 

95,000,000 

17. 220. 261 

45. 642. 114 

60.023,914 
387,286 

65, 140, 519 
1.150,451 

72,357,821 
1.866,118 

77.876.802 
2, 400. 284 

81.403.897 
2.604,267 

17, 220, 281 

45.842,194 
323,1*6 

60,411,200 
472, 593 

66,290.970 
581,006 

74,223,939 
612.387 

80. 277. 086 
598,142 

84.008,164 

193.237 

653.028 

17,413.511 

46,165,360 

60,863,793 

66,871.976 

74.836.326 

80,875,228 

84.661,192 

1162 


1M3 


1164 


1965 


1967 


196* 

(estimate) 


AvailabiMy: 
Proiram 
AdmtfnstratnrvT.' 


$104,200,000 
800.000 


$99,276,700 
720.000 


$99,255,000 
745,000 


$102,365,000 
615.000 


$102,370,000 
630.000 


$103. 350. 000 
650.000 


$103. 332. 000 
668.000 


Total. 


Obhgationt: 

Schools 

Other  outlets. 


Total  program. 
Administrative'. 


Total. 


106.000,000 


9i.l66.700         100.000.000         103.000,000 


103.000.000         104.000.000 


65.834.823 

2,878.a2 


90.291.543 
3.055.922 


96. 147. 146 
3. 009, 397 


94.  270. 454 
2.924.891 


92.152.617 
3.8*9.175 


96. 620.  373 
3. 068. 160 


104.000.000 


98.061.150 
5.270.850 


81.713,265 
614. 825 


93,347.465 
6*6,427 


99,156,543 
564,954 


97. 195. 345 
563.458 


96.041.792 
527,020 


99.688.533 
538,215 


103.332.000 
668.000 


■f 


61,328,060 


94, 036.  an 


96,721,417 


97,756,803 


96,568,812         100,226,748 


Mart-years  >...... * 

Participation: 

er  o(  outlets  

er  ol  halt  pints  reimbursed  (millions) 

I  reimbursement  rate  per  hall  pint  (cents). 


65 

86.186 

2.631  0 
3.37 


73.6 

90.4*6 

2.  765  6 
3.38 


655 

91.890 

2.929  0 

3.39 


62.6 

92.005 

2,966.8 

3.28 


97.437 

3.059.1 

3.14 


57.3 

95.139 

3.027  2 

3.29 


104,000.000 

65 

98.000 

3.180 

3.25 


I  See  tke  tollowini  table: 


Includes  audit  and  investigating  activities  of — 
Obligations 


1955 


1956 


1957 


195* 


1959 


1960 


1961 


1962 


1963 


$57,739         169.739       $102,156       $135,066       $124,252         $96,296       $123,140       $155,075         $142,269 
7.2  17  12.1  15.2  12.9  10.7  11.1  17.2  16  2 


APPORTIONMCNT  BY  STATES  OF  FUNDS  FOB  SCHOOL  FEEDING  PROGRAMS 

.  FISCAL  1968 

National 
school 
tth                       lunch 
program. 

sec  4  1 

National 

school 

lunch 

program, 

sec.  11- 

Special  milk 
program  i 

School 
breakfast 
program  • 

Nonfood 
assistance 
program  > 

State 

National 
school 
lunch 
program, 
sac.  4  1 

National 

school 

lunch 

program, 

sec.  W 

Special  milk 
program  -> 

School 
breakfast 
program  • 

Nonfood 
assistance 
program  ' 

Alaska 

Arizona 

,709,862 

152,189 

.336,340 

,919.744 

1. 970. 046 

.  520. 201 

,373.156 

376,273 

249,651 

1,238,492 

,007.525 

129.881 

991,847 

673. 121 

1.626,454 

1,571.668 

'.936.649 

,  872. 349 

1.594.860 

>,  526, 352 

846,522 

!,  066, 032 

S,  506, 528 

5.930. 835 

).  569, 328 

.110.527 

1,769.380 

494,715 

,200,8*6 

$138,562 

16, 021 

49.627 

191.980 

107.017 

25.567 

8.710 

1.968 

39.287 

265. 162 

305.067 

429 

14.870 

5.277 

31.086 

32. 893 

:6. 956 

16.243 

181.980 

191.009 

20.700 

27.518 

51.131 

53.396 

33.463 

129.460 

59, 144 

15,217 

22,011 

$1,601,039 
36.449 

495.480 
1.160.604 
9.158.403 

934. 059 
1.657.568 

365.  455 

930. 970 
1.934.398 
1.580.825 

236,292' 

195.891 

6.  580. 574 

2.798.061 

1.908.123 

1.191.281 

1.824.256 

701,818 

531.960 

2. 259. 358 

3.597.716 

5.619.878 

2,749.378 

1,313.238 

2,274.674 

200.633 

646.107 

$75,969 

50.840 
57. 374 
66.111 
82.943 
58.38* 
57.  577 
52.076 
51.378 
84. 424 
88.668 
15.717 
55. 473 
53.714 
75.529 
69.709 
66.204 
60.332 
75.354 
86.012 
54.671 
61.400 
69. 349 
71.690 
69.696 
72,682 
70,799 
52.730 
56.626 

$22,797 

737 

6.468 

14.133 

28.897 

7.358 

6.647 

1.821 

1.208 

30. 197 

33.919 

629 

4.800 

3,259 

22,393 

17.288 

14.215 

9.063 

22,241 

31.590 

4.097 

10.000 

16,973 

19.027 

17,277 

19.896 

18.245 

2,395 

5,813 

Nevada 

New  ftampshire 

New  Jersey 

$126,096 

458.008 

1.998.088 

1.116.037 

10.034.987 

7.886.349 

779.213 
6,182,230 
2,144.002 
1.420.167 
6.291.452 
4,236,964 

274,055 
4,720,026 

634.973 
4.856.054 
7.342,117 
1,261,981 

273,435 
4.425.472 

127.150 
1,977.929 
1.888.819 
2,901.243 

262.201 
76.559 

154.947.000 

$3,233 

7.688 

27.881 

66.759 

845. 192 

418.582 

11.769 

90.618 

64.987 

1629 

132.096 

142.650 

2.015 

343.539 

16.323 

210.112 

236.255 

25.115 

6.618 

115.002 

4.320 

20.665 

102.444 

31.433 

1,703 

2.601 

$143,801 

491.883 
3. 853.  585 

767.230 
9.771.209 
3.011787 

383. 190 
6.874.755 
1.081.689 

589.211 
5.061382 

$50,696 
52, 527 
61,025 
56,158 

105,373 
93,407 
54.300 
84.114 
61.831 
57.837 
84.716 
73. 380 
51.512 
76.045 
53.504 
76.796 
90.514 
56.964 
51,509 
74.420 
15.702 
60,914 
60.423 
66.009 
51.447 
15,422 

3.500.000 

$610 
2.217 
9.671 

New  Meiico 

New  York            

5.402 

Calitofma    , * 

48  573 

Colorado 

North  Carolina 

38. 076 

Connectcul 

North  Oakoti 

3.772 

OelaMare 

District  of  CdoMbit 

Ftorida ( 

Georgia 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon  

Pennsylvania 

29.924 

10.378 

6.874 

30. 453 

Guam .. 

Puerto  Rico 

20.509 

Hawaii 

Rhode  Island 

483,420 

760.891 

386.699 

1.830.259 

3.964.238 

357.777 

232.892 

1.780.430 

1.326 

Idaho 

South  Carolina 

22.847 

Illinois ^ 

South  Dakota 

3,073 

Indiana 

Tennessee 

23,505 

Iowa 

Te>as 

UUh 

Vermont 

Virginia 

35  539 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana ... 1 

6.108 

1.324 

21  421 

Maine 

Virgin  Islands 

615 

Maryland 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

1.486.711 
664.856 

3.693.076 
129.221 

9,574 

MassadMsam 

9,143 

MichtlM 

•Iiiinimi 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Samoa.  American 

ToUl 

14,043 
1  269 

MmiMippi i 

371 

MissMn 

Montana 

Nebraska 

S.OOO.OOO 

102.298.680 

750.000 

>  Normal  food  assistance  funds  to  program  schools  under  sac  4  ol  the  National  School  Luncii 
Act.  as  amended. 

I  Special  food  assistance  funds  to  needy  area  schools  under  sec.  11  ol  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act.  as  amended. 

>  Milk  assisUnce  funds  available  under  sec  3  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  ol  1966. 


<  Food  assistance  funds  available  for  pilot  breakfast  programs  under  sec.  4  of  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  011966. 

>  Nonfood  assistance  funds  to  help  buy  kitchen  equipment  in  needy  area  schools  under  sec.  5 
( ,the  Child  Nutrition  Act  ol  1966. 
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TENTATIVE    APPORTIONMENT    OF    $32,000,000    AUTHORIZED    UNDER    H.R.    15398    FOR    CHILD    FOOD    SERVICE    PROGRAMS    IN    SERVICE    INSTITUTIONS    AND    SUMMER    CAMPS, 

FISCAL  YEAR  1969 


Numbtr  of     Percent  ol     Amount  of         Basic  Total 

children  age        total         apportnn-         grant  available 

3  to  17  I  ment 


Alabama .  409,550  4.3010 

Alaska        9,905  .1040 

Anzona   77,830  .8174 

Arkansas 252.668  2.6535 

California  434.911  4.5674 

Colorado   71.078  .7464 

Connecticut 44,353  .4658 

Delaware      .     11480  .1626 

District  of  Columbia 33. 284  .34% 

Florida      304.867  3.2018 

Georgia 446.698  4.6912 

Hawaii.  • 20.282  .2130 

Idaho 21430  .2986 

Illinois     301546  3.2404 

Indiana 159.003  1.6698 

Iowa..   141.377  1.5058 

Kansas          87.222  .9160 

Kentucky 329.019  3.4556 

Louisiana 367,056  3.8548 

Maine            44.914  .4716 

Maryland     117,036  1.2298 

Massachusetts 106,136  1.1146 

Michigan     256.707  2.6960 

Minnesota 156.916  1.6480 

Mississippi 391410  4.1844 

Missouri        243.290  2.5550 

Montana  29.840  .3134 

Nebraska 75,110  .7888 

Nevada. 6,728  .0706 

New  Hampshire  14,792  .1554 

New  Jersey  126.634  1.3300 

New  Mexico 75.073  .7884 


$1,239,118 

29.962 

235. 493 

764. 473 

1.315.868 

215.038 

134. 197 

46.845 

100.720 

922.439 

1.351.535 

61.365 

86. 027 

933. 559 

431,069 

433.821 

263.900 

995. 558 

1.110.568 

135.868 

354. 305 

321,116 

776.718 

474.789 

205.  526 

736.096 

90.291 

227. 253 

20. 340 

44.771 

383.173 

227, 138 


1, 


$50,000 
50,000 
50.000 
50,000 
50,000 
20,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50.000 
50. 000 
50,000 
50.000 
50. 000 
50.000 
50. 000 
50.000 
50,000 
50.000 
50.000 
50.000 
50. 000 
50.000 
50.000 
50.000 
50. 000 
50.000 
50.000 
50.000 
50.000 


$1,289,118 

79,962 

285, 493 

814.473 

1,365.868 
265. 038 
184.197 
%.845 
150.720 
972.439 

1,401.535 
111.365 
136.027 
983. 559 
531,069 
483.821 
313.900 

1.045.558 

1.160.568 
185.868 
404. 305 
371.116 
826,718 
524. 789 
255.  526 
736.0% 
140.291 
277.253 
70. 340 
94,771 
433,173 
277. 138 


1. 


Number  of     Percent  of     Amount  of         Basic  Total 

State  children  age        total         apportion-         grant  available 

3  to  17  I  ment 


NewYork 447.983 

North  Carolina. 569.980 

North  Dakota.. 47.216 

Ohio     .       ...   310,006 

Oklahoma 164.483 

Oregon       50.146 

Pennsylvania  383.793 

Rhode  Island  :....  26.512 

South  Carolina.         348.111 

South  Dakota 56.377 

Tennessee 392.739 

Texas  -.  771.356 

Utah 25.963 

Vermont. 11222 

Virginia 320.227 

Washington 74.831 

West  Virginia...   176.943 

Wisconsin 130.254 

Wyoming 11,591 

Total,  United  States 9,521.998 

Guam 25.207 

Puerto  Rico 1,023.800 

Virgin  Islands 11.675 

Samoa.  Amerkan 9,837 

Trust  Territory  of  Pacific 36. 400 

Total,  territories 1,106.919 

Grand  total 10,621917  . 


4.  7048 
5.9860 

.4958 
3.2556 
1.7275 

.5266 
4.  0305 

.2785 
3. 6558 

.5920 
4.  1245 
8.1008 

.2726 

.1914 
3.  3631 

.7858 
1.  8582 
1.3680 

.1218 


$1,355,453 

1.724.b67 

142.840 

937. 938 

497.693 

151.713 

161,187 

80.236 

1,053.236 

170,555 

1,188.268 

2, 333. 840 

78.536 

55. 142 

%8.909 

2-!b.  389 

535. 347 

374.121 

35.091 


1. 


$50,000 
50. 000 
50. 000 
50.000 
50.000 
50.000 
50. 000 
50.000 
50, 000 
50, 000 
50.000 
50, 000 
50, 000 
50,000 
50.000 
50.000 
50. 000 
50.000 
50.000 


$1,405,453 

1.774.567 

192.840 

987.938 

547.693 

201.713 

1.211,187 

130,236 

1,103,236 

220, 555 

1.231268 

2.383.840 

121536 

105.142 

1.011909 

276. 389 

585,347 

444. 121 

85.091 


100.0000    21810,000      2,550,000      31,360.000 


2.27722 

92.49096 

1.05473 


3. 28841 


100.00000 


14,574 14.574 

591,942  591,942 

6.750 6,750 

5,688 5.688 

21,046 21,046 

640,000 640.000 

29,450,000  2.550.000  32.000.000 


I  For  the  50  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  data  represent  the  number  of  children  age 
3  to  17  In  families  with  incomes  under  $3,000.  For  the  territories,  data  represent  total  populatkin 
age  3  to  17. 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Consumer  and  Marketing  Servico. 


Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  distin- 
guished gentleman,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
yielding  to  me,  I  especially  appreciate  it 
and  at  this  point  I  rise  for  information. 

The  gentleman  has  pointed  out  in  his 
opening  statement  favoring  this  bill,  and 
I  must  say  I  favor  it  basically  also — the 
cost  involved  and  particularly  the  school 
breakfast  program.  I  believe  he  has  cited 
the  fact  that  we  wish  to  include  day 
schools  and  others  in  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  and  also,  second,  to  perma- 
netize  the  pilot  school  breakfast  pro- 
gram. 

In  that  cormectlon  there  was  appro- 
priated $3.5  million  for  the  fiscal  year 
1968.  We  worked  on  that  and  I  believe 
this  request  is  $6.5  million. 

The  total  expenses  of  this  program, 
therefore,  adding  up  the  school  lunch 
program  plus  the  school  breakfast  pro- 
gram, equipment  and  assistance  and  ad- 
ministrative expenses  and  the  special 
milk  program  would  be  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $350  million  per  year. 

Is  it  not  true.  I  will  ask  the  gentleman, 
whether  that  does  not  include  and  count 
into  the  cost  to  the  taxpayers,  the  sur- 
plus commodities  that  are  provided  and 
which  really  so  far  as  the  total  cost  is 
concerned,  should  be  added  on  to  the 
cost  even  though  they  may  be  surplus? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  gentleman  is  ex- 
actly correct.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
realizes  that  this  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  hiunanltarian  programs  the  Con- 
gress has  ever  enacted.  The  figure  that 
the  gentleman  recites  of  $352  million,  of 
coiurse,  includes  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram, the  school  breakfast  program,  and 
the  special  milk  program.  But  it  does  not 
include  the  amoimt  of  funds  expended 
for  commodities  under  section  32  of  the 


Agricultural  Act  of  1935  and  section  416 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  pertain- 
ing to  commodity  credit  and  surplus 
commodities.  We  are  providing  approxi- 
mately $249  million  of  surplus  commodi- 
ties in  addition  to  the  $352,768,000,  but 
we  have  the  surplus  commodities. 

We  have,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  a 
great  farm  program.  I  have  never  heard 
any  objection  from  anyone  as  to  the  ex- 
penditure of  this  money,  because  the 
governmental  expenditures  account  for 
only  about  20  percent  of  the  funds  that 
are  expended  on  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's answer,  Mr.  Chairman.  As  I  said 
in  the  beginning,  I  asked  the  question 
for  Information,  not  in  a  critical  vein 
whatsoever.  I  would  rather  feed  the 
commodities  to  our  children,  who  will  be 
the  leaders  of  tomorrow,  than  to  give  it 
for  some  other  purpose.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  that  would  be  the  total  expense. 

Is  it  not  true,  I  will  ask  the  gentleman 
further,  if  under  the  permanentizing  in 
this  bill,  H.R.  15398,  of  the  pilot  break- 
fast program,  and  making  it  applicable 
to  all  of  it,  you  have  left  that  open- 
ended,  so  to  speak.  I  refer  to  the  lan- 
guage on  page  8,  line  17,  of  the  bill,  which 
states,  "such  funds  as  may  be  neces- 
sary," and  makes  it  almost  permanent 
and  open-ended.  Would  not  the  gentle- 
man agree? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  true.  We  do 
have  an  open-ended  provision  at  that 
point.  But  the  funds  expended  thus  far 
have  been  so  meager — $2  million  in  1967 
and  $3,500,000  in  1968 — and  the  Depart- 
ment is  asking  for  only  $6,500,000  for 
fiscal  1969,  since  it  is  a  new  program,  we 
wanted  it  to  get  underway.  The  break- 
fast program  has  grown  considerably. 
Elementary  and  secondary  education 
funds  are  being  spent  for  this  purpose. 
The  Department  has  estimated  it  costs 


or  will  cost  $30  million  in  the  next  3 
years. 

Mr.  HALL.  The  amendment  was  in 
the  interest  of  good  legislative  process. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  well  aware  that 
this  is  a  program  the  Congress  has  sup- 
ported even  when  it  has  been  cut  back 
by  the  executive  branch  from  time  to 
time.  But  would  not  the  gentleman,  in 
the  interest  of  orderly  legislative  process, 
agree  with  me  that  perhaps  as  long  as 
those  figures  were  maintained  which  the 
Department  requested,  we  ought  to  tie 
up  the  legislation  in  this  area  as  we 
bring  out  new  legislation  making  it  per- 
manent? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  If  the  gentleman  wants 
to  offer  an  amendment  of  that  kind,  I 
would  have  no  objection  to  it,  if  you  go 
along  with  the  figure  that  the  adminis- 
tration proposes  to  expend.  If  we  need 
more  money,  we  can  always  ask  for  It. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  A  great 
deal  has  been  said  about  management 
under  the  provision  you  added  in  sec- 
tion 13(a)  (1).  It  starts  on  page  12,  down 
to  and  including  almost  the  end  of 
page  14.  That  is  the  new  part  that  is 
added  to  this  program. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Where  does  the  gen- 
tleman see  that;  on  what  page  of  the 
report? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  In  the  re- 
port, page  12,  section  13(a)(1),  about 
the  seventh  or  eighth  line  of  that  para- 
graph, where  it  says:  "For  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  term  'service  institu- 
tions' means  private,  nonprofit  Institu- 
tions, or  public  institutions,  such  as 
child  day-care  centers,  settlement 
houses,"  and  so  forth.  My  question  to 
the  gentleman  is  simply  this:  Is  it  pos- 
sible under  this  amendment  that  any 
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one  of  these  groups  may  let  a  contract 
to  private  Institutions  to  carry  on  this 
program,  and  they  will  pay  to  these  pri- 
vate institutions  or  a  management  set- 
up for  the  right  to  control  the  food  and 
other  products  that  wUl  be  given  to  the 
children? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  not  possible 
under  existing  regulations,  under  the  law, 
or  the  program  as  it  is  being  administered 
at  the  present  time.  The  program  is 
being  administered  through  the  States 
and  the  State  departments  of  education, 
and  in  those  States  where  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  deal  directly  with  private  Institu- 
tions or  private  nonprofit  institutions, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  deals  di- 
rectly with  the  school  or  the  day-care 
center  involved.  There  is  no  room  here 
for  commercialized  people  to  become  in- 
volved, under  the  department  regulations 
at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  RCXjERS  of  Colorado  That  is  the 
point  I  want  to  make  certain  of 

Mr.  PERKINS  That  is  correct.  The 
regulation  t»  that  effect  has  been  in 
existence  since  1947  or  1948.  and  there 
has  been  some  opposition  to  it  by  the 
vending  machine  people  throughout  the 
country,  but  the  school  people  are  all 
opposed  to  food  service  companies  be- 
coming involved. 

I  would  defer  to  the  judgment  of  the 
education  community  and  the  profes- 
sionals and  experts  who  have  studied 
over  the  year  this  particular  matter.  In 
the  operation  of  our  school  lunch  pro- 
gram there  is  a  substantial  Involvement 
of  parents  and  other  volunteer  services. 
Such  services,  in  addition  to  making  the 
program  capable  of  operating  more 
economically,  have  a  very  definite  educa- 
tional benefit.  Where  parents  are  In- 
terested and  involved  in  school  activities 
there  is  a  correspondingly  keener  interest 
and  participation  by  children  in  the 
school  programs.  Many  of  the  new  educa- 
tional techniques  being  employed  most 
successfully  for  example  in  title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  Involve  the  parents  in  the  educa- 
tional process. 

I  think  there  is  a  widespread  feeling  in 
the  education  community  that  to  permit 
commercialized  handling  of  the  school 
lunch  program  would  depersonalize  these 
services  and  rob  the  schools  of  the  op- 
portunity for  parental  participation  and 
that  participations  direct  educational 
benefits. 

In  general,  I  feel  that  we  should  be 
taking  steps  to  enhance  the  opportunities 
for  families  to  participate  more  closely 
in  total  school  program.  Other  ways 
should  be  explored  beyond  the  school 
lunch  program  for  such  participation 
rather  than  removing  this  opportunity 
by  such  an  amendment. 

I  am  disturbed  &bo\it  the  prospects  for 
accelerated  costs  of  the  program  if  such 
an  amendment  were  to  prevail.  Many 
questions  in  this  regard  might  be  raised 
such  as  to  what  extent  would  school  ad- 
ministrators be  required  to  Inspect  com- 
mercial food  establishments  to  assure  the 
preparation  and  handling  of  food  was 
conducted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  assure 
the  appropriate  health  and  nutritional 
safeguards?  What  other  administrative 
safeguards  and  requirements  might  have 


to  be  employed  to  assure  the  awarding  of 
contracts  on  a  competitive  basis?  Would 
the  competition  for  such  contracts  re- 
duce the  quality  of  the  food  service  pro- 
gram in  the  schools?  I  would  think  the 
committee  would  have  to  carefully  ex- 
plore all  of  these  questions  before  alter- 
ing the  present  methods  of  supplying 
these  services  in  the  schools.  I  would  like 
to  insert  at  this  point  a  letter  I  have  re- 
ceived from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
on  this  matter : 

DXPAKTMENT  OF  ACBICtn.TT7KX, 

Washington.  D.C..  March  4,  1968. 
Hon.  Carl  D.  Pskkins, 

Ch.aiT7nan,    Committee    on    Education    and 
Labor.  House  of  Representatives. 

Deas  Mx.  CHAiaMAN:  This  la  In  reaponse 
to  your  request  for  the  Department's  position 
In  regard  to  legislation  that  would  amend 
the  National  School  Lunch  Act  to  prohibit 
the  Department  from  excluding  schools  that 
employ  a  private  food  service  company  to 
run  their  school  feeding  programs  from  any 
benefits  under  the  Act. 

The  Department  would  oppose  such  an 
amendment. 

Although  the  Act  now  requires  the  pro- 
gram to  be  run  on  a  non-proflt  basis  the  lan- 
guage could  be  construed  as  not  prohibiting 
the  schools  from  employing  food  service  com- 
panies under  certain  types  of  contracts.  How- 
ever, we  have  over  the  years  prohibited  the 
use  of  such  concerns  by  regulation.  It  Is  our 
Judgment,  backed  by  the  official  position  of 
the  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers, 
the  American  School  Food  Service  Associa- 
tion and  moat  school  officials  across  the 
country  that  this  prohibition  is  sound. 

The  present  legislation  and  the  federal  as- 
sistance under  it  are  directed  toward  provld- 
tng  the  maximum  benefits  to  the  children 
through  the  most  nutritious  meal  at  the  low- 
est cost.  This  means  a  maximum  use  of  sur- 
plus commodities  and  free  meals  for  all  chil- 
dren whose  parents  cannot  afford  to  pay. 
This  means  also,  as  much  community  sup- 
port as  possible  through  local  contributions 
of  goods,  voluntary  services  and  funds.  In 
addition,  one  of  the  major  contributions  of 
the  program  Is  to  teach  chUdren  to  eat  nutri- 
tious, well-balanced  meals.  More  and  more 
educators  have  come  to  regard  the  school 
lunch  program  as  an  Integral  part  of  the 
school  and  the  child's  education. 

We  believe  that  the  NaUonal  School  Lunch 
Program  can  better  reach  Its  objectives  when 
It  Is  administered  directly  by  the  schools  as 
It  has  been  In  the  past. 
Sincerely  yours, 

ORvnxB  L.  Fkecman, 

Secretary. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Let  us 
specifically  take  the  school  district  of  the 
city  and  county  of  Denver,  which  has  an 
excellent  school  lunch  program. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  It  will  be  operated  in 
the  same  way  as  any  of  these  day-care 
centers. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  As  the 
gentleman  points  out.  this  must  be  in  co- 
operation with  the  State. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Would  it  be 
possible  under  the  amendment  that  the 
school  district  of  the  city  and  county  of 
Denver  could  enter  into  a  contract  with 
a  management  firm  to  operate  its  school 
lunch  program? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  It  would  not.  They  do 
not  do  it  under  the  present  program,  do 
they? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  They  do 
not. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  This  program  would  be 


operated  In  the  same  manner  and  in  the 
same  way  as  the  present  school  lunch 
program  is  operated. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  All  this 
does,  if  I  understand  the  gentleman's 
explanation  of  the  amendment  to  the 
school  lunch  program,  is  extend  it  to  a 
child  day-care  center,  settlement  house, 
or  recreational  center. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Public  or  nonprofit. 
That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Public  and 
nonprofit.  And  especially  in  those  areas 
where  there  may  be  working  mothers 
and  the  need  for  the  food  is  evident  in 
that  area,  then  the  Secretai-y  may  make 
a  contract  with  the  State  or  authorize 
the  State  to  make  contracts,  but  in  all 
Instances  they  must  be  with  nonprofit 
public  institutions. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  correct.  That 
is  the  true  mtent  of  the  law. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to    the    gentleman    from    Texas    [Mr. 

POACEl. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  although  I 
had  intended  to  offer  an  amendment  at 
the  proper  time,  but  I  think  it  is  well  to 
discuss  it  right  now. 

This  bill  is  actually  an  amendment  to 
programs  that  have  in  years  past  been 
originated  and  presented  to  the  House  by 
the  Agricultural  Committee.  For  some 
reason  unknown  to  me,  this  year  this 
bill  was  referred  to  another  committee, 
and  we  raised  no  objection  to  that.  In 
fact,  I  think  the  gentleman's  committee 
has  done  a  good  Job,  and  I  have  no 
criticism  whatsoever,  but  this  does  in- 
volve $30  million  and  possibly  ultimately 
$60  million  addition  to  the  budget,  and 
it  ties  onto  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment's budget,  not  onto  the  budget  of 
the  agency  represented  by  this  commit- 
tee. 

We  feel  that  if  we  are  going  to  have 
a  social  program — we  believe  it  is  a  good 
social  program,  and  find  no  fault  with 
it — it  should  be  paid  for  as  a  social  pro- 
gram, and  we  should  not  have  the  public 
believe  we  have  added  $60  million  a  year 
to  the  cost  of  operating  our  agricultural 
functions. 

Consequently,  it  will  be  my  purpose  at 
the  proper  time  to  offer  an  amendment, 
oil  page  1.  line  5.  and  another  on  page  8, 
line  22.  which  I  should  like  to  offer  en 
bloc,  because  it  will  take  two  to  do  the 
job,  merely  to  provide  that  these  appro- 
priations shall  be  considered  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  functions  for 
budget  purposes  rather  than  functions 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

I  believe  the  members  of  this  com- 
mittee and  of  the  House  will  agree  with 
me  it  is  just  simple  justice  that  those 
who  propose  to  establish  a  new  program 
should  have  It  paid  for  out  of  the  agency 
which  they  represent. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  Texas.  I  have  always  sup- 
ported all  agricultural  legislation  that 
has  been  brought  to  the  floor.  I  feel,  per- 
sonally, that  we  really  have  a  difficult 
time,  at  times  here  on  the  floor,  getting 
agricultural  legislation  through.  I.  per- 
sonally, feel  this  would  be  relinquishing 
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one  of  the  good  agricultural  programs, 
but  if  the  gentleman  wants  to  offer  that 
amendment,  we  will  accept  it. 

Mr.  POAGE.  We  will  offer  it.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  PuciNSKil. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  H.R. 
15398  is  intended  to  fulfill  two  purposes: 
to  extend  the  national  school  lunch  pro- 
gram to  child  care  institutions  and  to  put 
the  pilot  breakfast  program  on  a  perma- 
nent basis. 

These  proposals  represent  the  final 
step  in  establishing  the  legislative  frame- 
work that  will  permit  us  to  improve  child 
nutrition  in  the  widest  possible  range  of 
situations.  The  lunch  program  is  avail- 
able only  to  children  enrolled  in  school. 
The  breakfast  program  is  available  only 
to  children  enrolled  in  school.  The  milk 
program  is  available  to  a  much  broader 
base  of  children — in  child  care  centers, 
in  summer  programs. 

What  we  are  proposing  today  is  a  total 
approach  to  the  problem  of  hungry  or 
undernourished  children.  What  we  are 
proposing  is  a  rational,  deliberate  exten- 
sion of  food  service  benefits  to  children 
wherever  they  are  gathered  in  organized 
group  situations.  It  may  be  a  settlement 
house  or  a  neighborhood  house,  a  com- 
mimity  center — iiiral  or  urban — where 
children  appear  for  grouiD  activities.  It 
may  be  a  day  care  center  where  the  chil- 
dren of  working  parents  have  to  leave 
their  children  for  extended  periods  dur- 
ing the  day. 

Basic  to  all  the  other  needs  of  these 
children  is  a  good  meal.  When  we  feed 
these  youngsters,  I  believe  we  will  find 
that  many  behavior  problems — discipli- 
nary problems — will  virtually  disappear. 
We  shall  be  in  a  position  to  find  out  what 
good  food  can  do  to  establish  a  base 
point,  a  takeoff  point  for  our  yoimgsters. 

The  reports  on  the  pilot  breakfast  pro- 
gram have  shown  that  in  many  instances 
the  slow  child,  the  troublesome  child, 
the  sleepy,  lethargic  child  was  just  pure- 
ly hungry. 

If  we  can  eliminate  hunger  as  a  fac- 
tor In  child  attitudes  and  child  develop- 
ment, we  can  begin  to  explore  the  other 
factors  that  affect  a  child's  attitudes  and 
development. 

H.R.  15398  is  a  measure  I  am  pleased 
to  support  because  it  will  directly  help  to 
strengthen  the  nutrition  and  health  of 
our  children.  In  so  doing  it  will  strength- 
en our  Nation. 

The  programs  contemplated  under 
this  bill  will  provide  good  murishmg 
meals  to  children  so  that  they  are  better 
able  to  learn.  Also,  they  will  teach  the 
elements  of  good  nutrition  which  will 
result  in  better  dietaiT  patterns  in  the 
Nation  as  these  children  grow  to  adults. 
It  is  clear  now  that  this  latter  purpose  is 
extremely  important  because  too  large  a 
segment  of  our  population  is  failing  to 
achieve  an  adequate  diet  simply  through 
lack  of  knowledge  of  the  basic  principles 
of  good  nutrition. 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  that 
part  of  the  bill  which  will  permit  food 
assistance  to  children  in  child-care  cen- 
ters, just  as  we  are  now  doing  for  chil- 
dren in  schools.  Many  organizations, 
both  public  and  private,  have  been  strug- 


gling for  years  with  inadequate  financing 
to  care  for  children  of  working  mothers. 
Their  financing  has  not  permitted  an 
adequate  budget  to  properly  feed  these 
very  young  children,  who,  perhaps  are 
those  who  need  it  most.  I  am  confident 
that  these  groups  will  welcome  an  oppor- 
tunity to  initiate  or  greatly  improve  food 
programs  for  the  children  they  serve. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  this  legisla- 
tion, H.R.  15398,  as  a  logical  and  much- 
needed  extension  of  the  national  school 
lunch  program.  This  legislation  is  justi- 
fied in  terms  of  both  economic  and  social 
needs. 

The  bill  makes  food  services  available 
to  day-care  centers  and  similar  facilities 
for  the  children  of  working  mothers.  The 
day -care  centers  aided  would  be  those 
which  serve  children  from  areas  of  poor 
economic  conditions,  and  from  areas 
having  a  high  concentration  of  working 
mothers.  The  $32  million  authorization  is 
fully  budgeted  for  fiscal  1969.  The  funds 
are  allotted  to  the  States  and  admin- 
istered by  the  State  educational  agencies. 

I  want  to  underscore  that  they  are 
administered  by  the  State  educational 
agencies. 

There  are  several  million  children  un- 
der the  age  of  6  whose  mothers  are  em- 
ployed. "These  numbers  will  be  in- 
creased substantially  as  mothers  of  small 
children,  now  on  public  welfare  rolls,  take 
advantage  of  job  training  and  obtain  full- 
time  employment.  As  Members  know,  we 
have  made  this  mandatory  In  some  cases 
and  certainly  have  made  it  possible  by 
legislation  already  passed  by  this  House. 

It  is  necessary,  or  certainly  highly  de- 
sirable, that  adequate  day-care  facilities 
be  available  for  these  children.  While  this 
legislation  does  not  establish  such  fa- 
cilities, it  is  addressed  to  a  fundamental 
need  of  all  day-care  fswjlUtles — an  ade- 
quate food  program. 

From  what  we  know  about  the  physical 
and  mental  damage  caused  by  an  inade- 
quate diet  during  early  childhood,  we 
may  well  conclude  that  an  adequate 
lunch  program  for  day  care  centers  is 
even  more  essential  than  a  lunch  pro- 
gram in  the  schools.  The  terrible  fact  is, 
as  was  pointed  out  before  our  committee, 
that  for  thousands  of  these  children  the 
only  balanced  meal  they  will  receive  is  at 
a  day-care  facility. 

Accordingly.  I  support  this  bill  as  a 
sensible  and  humane  measure  and  a 
logical  extension  of  the  School  Lunch 
Act,  and  I  wholeheartedly  approve  Its 
enactment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  require  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota fMr.  QuiE]. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  committee  a 
question.  If  I  may.  The  way  this  bill  is  go- 
ing to  operate  it  Is  similar  to  the  School 
Lunch  Act.  is  it  not,  where  there  is  an 
allotment  to  the  States  and  the  States 
develop  their  plan  and  distribute  the 
money  within  the  States?  Is  that  not  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  QUIE.  It  would  be  expected,  would 
it  not.  in  the  utilization  of  the  limited 
amount  of  money  in  this  program  that 


it  would  go  to  the  areas  of  the  greatest 
need? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  correct,  and 
that  is  the  thrust  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  right.  In  the  past, 
we  have  seen  programs  of  this  nature 
where  they  worked  with  a  limited  amount 
of  money  being  spread  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, so  that  they  placed  a  few  shekels 
in  as  many  Congressional  Districts  as 
possible,  but  the  job  here  is  to  channel 
this  money  into  the  areas  of  the  greatest 
need? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  correct.  I  was 
surprised  v/ith  regard  to  the  section  11 
funds  and  their  distribution  in  my  own 
State.  In  Kentucky  I  found  the  larger 
school  districts  were  getting  all  of  those 
funds  and  the  very  poor  districts  with  the 
largest  percentages  of  extremely  needy 
children  have  not  been  able  to  obtain 
it.  I  do  feci  that  in  the  administration  of 
this  program  the  administrator  will  take 
a  more  careful  look  at  that.  I  know  it  re- 
quires more  initiative  from  the  local 
school  authorities  to  submit  programs 
to  the  State  in  order  to  qualify  for  this 
special  assistance.  Much  of  this  has  not 
been  done.  Of  course,  this  may  be  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations has  only  recently  gotten  around 
to  funding  section  11  in  the  past  2  years 
and  not  many  people  aie  acquainted  with 
this  section.  However,  the  thrust  of  the 
whole  program  is  for  the  needy  areas  to 
get  it.  I  hope  it  will  be  administered  in 
that  way.  • 

Mr.  QUIE.  And  these  needy  areas  are 
undoubtedly  not  only  in  the  large  cities 
which  will  have  day-care  centers,  but 
they  also  are  in  the  rural  areas  which 
have  extremely  needy  people. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  correct.  By  and 
large,  this  is  to  take  care  of  the  areas  that 
have  been  neglected  in  the  past.  It  may 
be  because  the  local  school  authorities  do 
not  have  the  technicians  that  we  have 
In  the  greater  city  school  areas,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  the  rural  areas  have 
been  badly  neglected. 

Mr.  QUIE.  You  find  much  of  the  real 
hunger  and  malnutrition  in  rural  areas. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vanik]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  say  that  this 
gentleman  has  been  working  on  this  leg- 
islation for  a  long  time.  He  introduced 
one  of  the  first  bills  to  expand  school 
funds  to  the  day-care  centers.  He  has 
been  coming  before  our  committee  for 
several  years  and  is  very  much  interested 
in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  vpry 
proud  to  be  the  sponsor  of  the  legislation 
before  the  House  today,  but  I  am  even 
more  thankful  for  the  magnificent  sup- 
port It  has  received  through  cosponsors 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  the  guid- 
ing hand  of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Kentucky,  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee, 
the  Honorable  Carl  Perkins,  and  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
the  chairman  of  the  House  General  Sub- 
committee on  Education,  the  Honorable 
Roman  Pucinski.  The  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  New  York,  the  Honorable 
James  Scheuer,  must  be  commended  for 
his  leadership  on  the  school  breakfast 
program.  A  great  deal  of  liard  work  has 
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been  put  Into  thla  bill  to  Insure  that  It  Is 
worthy  to  be  passed  by  the  House.  It  was 
amended  in  both  the  subcommittee  and 
the  full  committee.  It  Is  now  ready  to  be 
passed  by  this  Chamber  and  sent  to  the 
Senate,  where  similar  legislation  with  22 
cosponsors  has  already  been  introduced. 

I  would  like  to  take  just  a  few  min- 
utes to  describe  what  this  bill  does  and 
why  it  IS  so  badly  needed. 

This  bill  does  two  things.  It  makes  per- 
manent the  school  breakfast  program, 
established  for  2  years  in  the  Child  Nu- 
trition Act  of  1966.  This  program  has 
been  a  magnificent  success.  It  deserves 
to  be  made  permanent.  It  was  funded 
for  $600,000  In  fiscal  1967.  for  $3.5  mil- 
lion In  fiscal  1968.  and  this  year's  budget 
allocates  $6.5  million  for  the  program. 
It  Is  estimated  that,  under  this  fiscal 
year's  peak  participation,  some  1.000 
schools  are  involved  and  that  some  155,- 
000  children  from  areas  where  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  poverty  and  where  the  chil- 
dren travel  long  distances  to  school  are 
particljjatlngL  In  the  breakfast  program. 
The  testimony  from  teachers  and  school 
administrators  attests  to  the  difference 
the  school  breakfast  program  has  meant 
in  terms  of  attendance,  health,  and  bet- 
terment of  the  participating  children.  I 
know  this  from  first-hand  experience 
from  letters  which  I  have  received  from 
teachers  in  my  congressional  district 
where  a  school  breakfast  program  was 
begim  just  this  January  9  in  29  elemen- 
tary schools  and  provides  a  breakfast  for 
over  23.000  children  in  disadvantaged 
areas  of  Cleveland. 

On  February  1.  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Orville  Freeman  visited  Cleveland 
to  witness  the  operation  of  the  school 
breakfast  program.  On  February  16. 
1968.  the  distinguished  and  nationally 
recognized  Cleveland  school  superin- 
tendent. Dr.  Paul  W.  Briggs,  wrote  Sec- 
retary Freeman  that — 

Where  the  schocl  breakfast  was  sveveA  to 
needy  children:  tenchers  report  improved  at- 
tendance, better  attention  In  class,  less 
drowsiness  due  to  hunger,  and  of  course  Im- 
proved performance  and  marks  as  a  result 
of  this  program. 

Superintendent  Briggs  further  said: 
I  hope  you  can  use  our  experience  to  ad- 
vantage In  spreading  this  Idea  across  Amer- 
ica. It  is  both  tragic  and  absurd  that  with 
food  coming  out  of  our  bins.  If  not  our  ears, 
m  this  rich  land  of  oxirs,  any  children  at 
all  go  to  school  hungry 

This  part  of  the  bill  before  us  deserves 
everyone's  support. 

The  other  part  of  the  bill  expands  the 
school  lunch  program  to  new  areas,  but 
It  keeps  untouched  the  mechanism  of  the 
school  lunch  program  which  has  been  so 
successful  for  over  20  years  now.  It  does 
not  alter  or  affect  the  existing  school 
lunch  program. 

The  heart  of  the  bill  lies  on  page  2, 
section  13<a)  (1)  and  i2>.  The  bill  au- 
thorizes $32  million  over  each  of  the 
3  next  fiscal  years  to  carry  out  a 
"pilot"  program  along  the  lines  of  the 
school  lunch  program.  This  pilot  pro- 
gram would  consist  of  grants  to  the 
States  for  assistance  In  Initiating,  main- 
taining, or  expanding  'nonprofit  food 
service  programs  for  children  in  service 
Institutions."  A  service  Institution  Is  any 
public  or  private  nonprofit  Institution 


such  as.  for  example,  a  day -care  or 
Headstart  center,  a  settlement  house,  a 
recreation  center,  or  a  special,  nonresi- 
dent summer  camp  program  for  children 
from  areas  in  which  poor  economic  con- 
ditions exist  and  from  areas  In  which 
there  are  high  concentrations  of  work- 
ing mothers — including,  of  course.  Insti- 
tutions providing  day-care  servlcea  for 
handicapped  children. 

By  far,  the  most  important  reason  for 
this  legislation  results  from  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1967.  As  you 
know,  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
wrote  into  the  law  a  compulsory  training 
program  to  convert  ADC  mothers  and 
fathers  from  welfare  to  the  dignity  of 
self-employment.  This  legislative  change 
demands  the  development  of  new  day- 
care facilities  for  almost  500.000  children 
within  4  years.  Public  day-care  centers 
cannot  possibly  meet  this  cliallenge.  Day- 
care centers  for  needy  preschool  chil- 
dren must  be  established  in  churches 
and  neighborhood  settlement  houses 
near  where  the  children  live.  This  lunch 
program  will  constitute  an  immense  and 
necessary  contribution  to  the  success 
of  the  day-care  program.  Only  with  the 
food  assistance  provided  by  this  bill  can 
the  day-care  program  succeed  at  a  mini- 
mum of  cost.  Only  in  this  way  can  we 
assure  adequate  nutrition  and  care  for 
needy  children  while  parents  are  train- 
ing for  gainful  employment  and  inde- 
pendence from  welfare. 

How  Is  the  new  school  lunch  money 
disbursed?  Two  percent  is  set  aside  for 
the  territories.  The  rest  is  divided  among 
the  States  with  a  basic  grant  of  $50,000 
going  to  each  State.  The  remaining 
money  is  divided  among  the  States  ac- 
cording to  a  formula  so  that  each  State 
gets  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  remaining  funds  as  the  num- 
ber of  children  in  that  State  aged  3  to 
17.  inclusive,  in  families  with  incomes 
of  less  than  $3,000  per  year  bears  to  the 
total  number  of  such  children  in  all 
the  States. 

Thus,  if  there  are  a  million  children 
in  America  between  the  ages  of  3  and  17 
whose  families  earn  less  than  $3,000  per 
year  and  there  are  100,000  such  children 
in  one  State,  that  State  would  get  10 
percent  of  the  money  left  in  the  appro- 
priated fund  once  the  basic  grant  to  the 
territories  and  the  basic  grants  of  $50,000 
to  each  of  the  States  has  lieen  subtracted 
from  the  total  appropriation  for  the  pro- 
gram. This  legislation  will  provide  an 
additional  $987,938  to  the  State  of  Ohio 
for  expansion  of  the  school  breakfast  and 
the  day-care  lunch  program. 

As  in  the  existing  school  lunch  pro- 
gram, the  money  is  distributed  by  the 
States  educational  agency.  In  cases  of 
extreme  need  where  the  disbursement 
rate  established  by  the  Secretary  is  in- 
sufQcient  to  establish  an  effective  feeding 
program,  financial  assistance  up  to  80 
percent  of  the  operating  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram may  be  provided  if  the  institution 
can  justify  its  need  to  the  State  educa- 
tional agency.  Also,  one  quarter  of  the 
funds  allotted  to  a  State  may  be  used  to 
pay  up  to  75  percent  of  the  cost  of  buy- 
ing or  renting  equipment,  other  than 
land  and  buildings,  to  prepare  and  serve 
the  food. 

As  In  the  present  school  limch  pro- 


gram, the  definition  of  what  Is  a  soimd 
meal  is  left  up  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  the  meals  will  be  served 
without  cost  or  at  a  reduced  price  to  those 
children  which  the  "service  institution" 
determines  are  unable  to  pay  the  full 
cost  of  the  meal. 

As  under  the  school  lunch  program,  the 
use  of  surplus  foods  is  encouraged  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  make 
donations  of  food  available.  The  ability 
to  use  surplus  and  donated  foods  will  en- 
able the  service  institutions  to  provide 
much  more  meal  for  the  dollar  than 
would  otherwise  be  possible.  This  will 
particularly  benefit  the  feeding  of  Head- 
start  children  where  less  than  one-third 
of  full-year  Headstart  children  are  In 
public  school  programs  and  thus  eligible 
for  surplus  foods.  I  might  also  say  that 
this  program  helps  stabilize  the  farm 
economy  by  allowing  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  buy  surplus  foods  for  a 
useful  purpose.  For  example,  the  Florida 
citrus  growers  were  recently  saved  from 
bankruptcy  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture's purchase  and  distribution  to 
schools  of  8.4  million  gallons  of  orange 
juice  concentrate. 

This,  simply,  is  the  bill  before  us.  It  Is 
clearly  simply  an  extension  of  a  program 
that  has  been  one  of  the  most  successful 
and  beneficial  ever  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress. During  the  peak  month  of  the 
school  lunch  program  last  year  36.5  per- 
cent of  America's  50.5  million  schoolchil- 
dren were  participating  in  the  program. 
The  latest  figures  show  that  in  fiscal 
1967.  72.944  schools  had  school  lunches 
offered  and  some  18.456,000  children  were 
provided  lunches.  It  is  expected  that  this 
figure  will  rise  to  19,600,000  in  this  fiscal 
year.  This  means  that  some  3.3  billion 
meals  will  be  served  In  this  school  year. 
That  is  what  you  call  a  successful  pro- 
gram, especially  when  you  consider  that 
for  all  too  many  children  the  school 
lunch  provided  to  them  on  a  free  basis 
Is  the  only  filling,  sound  meal  that  they 
win  receive  that  day.  I  know  this  is  true 
in  my  community  where  there  are  some 
Junior  and  senior  high  schools  partici- 
pating in  the  program — and  where  I 
would  like  to  see  the  program  extended 
to  the  elementary  school  levels.  Teachers 
have  testified  that  the  school  lunch  is  the 
only  thing  that  keeps  many  students 
healthy,  alert,  and  able  to  concentrate  on 
their  schoolwork. 

It  Is  important  to  extend  this  pro- 
gram to  summer  programs  when  school 
is  in  recess  and  to  preschoolers,  I  think 
that  this  program  is  especially  vital  to 
preschoolers,  because  we  have  uncon- 
testable medical  testimony  that  these 
first  5  years  of  life  are  the  most  impor- 
tant from  the  standpoint  of  nutritional 
needs  and  the  necessity  of  an  adequate 
diet.  If  babies  and  young  children  do 
not  receive  an  adequate  diet  they  some- 
times suffer  Irrevocable  and  severe 
physical  and  mental  retardation  dam- 
£ige.  The  problem  of  childhood  malnu- 
trition is  a  very  serious  and  in  our  rich 
country  a  disgraceful  and  avoidable 
problem.  In  the  hearings  on  this  bill.  Dr. 
Jule  M,  Sugarman.  Associate  Director  of 
Headstart  for  OEO  testified  as  follows: 

Prom  our  experiences  with  the  Head  Start 
Program.  I  am  convinced  that  the  problem 
of    nutritional   deficiency    In   disadvantaged 
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children  is  both  real  and  broader  in  scope 
than  we  had  originally  anticipated. 

Our  observations  of  Head  Start  children 
indicate  specific  physical  disabilities  in- 
cluding anemia  rateb  as  high  as  51.6  per  cent 
In  some  areas  of  the  country.  Head  Start 
Center  reports  describe  cases  of  malnutri- 
tion so  severe  that  the  child  Is  unable  to 
function  in  a  meaningful  physical  and  in- 
tellectual fashion. 

With  the  advent  of  Headstart  and 
other  day-care  centers,  it  has  become 
administratively  feasible  to  originate  an 
early  childhood  nutrition  program  to 
provide  an  adequate  diet  for  America's 
disadvantaged  children  before  irrepara- 
ble damage  is  done. 

These  are  just  some  of  the  reasons 
that  the  school  lunch  program  should  be 
extended  to  the  summer  and  to  pre- 
schoolers. Despite  great  progress,  the 
commodity  and  food  stamp  programs  to- 
gether serve  only  4.8  million  of  America's 
20  to  30  million  poor.  The  bill  before  us 
will  provide  a  needed  extension  of  cov- 
erage to  insure  that  American  children 
do  not  go  hungry  through  poverty. 

The  question  might  be  raised:  Are 
there  that  many  children  in  so-called 
service  institutions?  Indeed  there  are. 
Below  is  a  table  of  the  number  of  chil- 
dren in  certain  antipoverty  programs 
and  the  number  of  days  which  are  spent 
in  such  service  institutions  plus  an  esti- 
mate of  the  number  of  meals  that  would 
be  required  to  feed  these  children: 


CMildren    Days    Total  meals 


Education:  I 

Summer  Headstart 4*0.000  40  19.200.000 

Full  year  Headstart 1(0,000  160  25.600,000 

Day  care: 

H«adstart  day  care S5.000  160  8.800.000 

MiRrants 13,000  160  2,080,000 

TitliV >28,000  260  7,280.000 

Total ^.000     780     62.960,000 

Prom  the  nature  of  the  programs,  most 
of  these  children  would  be  from  disad- 
vantaged homes  and  would  or  should 
receive  a  meal  free  or  at  very  little  cost. 

In  addition,  there  are  a  great  nmnber 
of  working  mothers  who  place  their  chil- 
dren with  a  day-care  center  of  some  sort. 
In  March  1965,  there  were  4.5  million 
children  under  the  age  of  6  who  had 
working  mothers.  There  were  another 
6.5  million  children  between  6  and  11 
whose  mothers  worked.  Of  these,  725,000 
under  the  age  of  6  came  from  families 
of  less  than  $5,000  annual  income  while 
there  were  almost  a  million  such  chil- 
dren in  the  age  bracket  between  6  and 
11,  Many  of  these  children  are  placed  in 
day-care  centers  or  in  some  type  of  sum- 
mer recreation  center  and  would  be  eligi- 
ble to  benefit  from  this  legislation. 

But  the  most  important  reason  that 
we  should  pass  this  legislation  lies  in 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1967. 
As  you  know,  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  and  the  Senate  Pi- 
nance  Committee  were  both  concerned 
at  the  spiraling  cost  of  the  Nation's  wel- 
fare program.  As  a  result,  the  commit- 
tees reported  out  and  the  Congress  late 
last  year  passed  legislation  requiring 
members  of  families  receiving  aid  to  fam- 
ilies with  dependent  children — AFDC — 
to  report  to  work.  The  social  security  leg- 
islation set  up  three  priorities  of  work 


and  the  Department  of  Labor  is  in  the 
process  of  implementing  this  law. 

The  first  priority  of  work  involves  mov- 
ing welfare  recipients  with  some  skills 
into  the  regular  job  market  through  the 
State  employment  services  or  on-the- 
job  training  programs.  The  next  category 
of  work  involves  placement  of  the  un- 
skilled into  institutional  or  work  exper- 
ience training.  Finally,  the  least  skilled 
and  educated  will  be  placed  in  special 
work  projects  until  they  can  move  into 
the  regular  job  market  or  into  train- 
ing, 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  massive  work- 
training  program  being  undertaken  by 
the  Department  of  Labor.  In  the  next  17 
months,  the  Department  expects  to  move 
114,000  people  into  jobs  and  off  the  wel- 
fare rolls.  iTiirty-two  thousand  of  these 
people  will  be  in  training  or  employed 
before  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year  at  the 
cost  of  $40  million.  By  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1972  some  757,000  welfare  recipients 
will  have  been  moved  into  gainful  em- 
ployment at  an  investment  of  $841  mil- 
lion. 

Who  will  be  involved?  The  law  says 
that  all  those  who  are  16  years  of  age 
and  not  in  school  full  time  should  be  re- 
ferred to  a  job  except  a  person  with  ill- 
ness, incapacity,  or  advanced  age;  a  per- 
son whose  remoteness  from  a  project 
precludes  effective  participation  in  work 
or  training:  or  a  person  whose  substan- 
tially continuous  presence  in  the  home 
is  required  because  of  the  illness  or  in- 
capacity of  another  member  of  the 
household. 

Notice  that  mothers  are  not  excepted 
from  referral  to  work.  The  State  welfare 
agencies  have  ultimate  authority  on  who 
shall  be  referred  and  no  doubt  will  not 
refer  mothers  of  very  young  children  or 
perhaps  those  with  a  large  number  of 
children,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
as  a  result  of  the  social  security  legisla- 
tion, we  are  going  to  be  confronted  with 
a  massive  demand  for  day-care  and 
other  child-care  centers  and  services  as 
the  mothers  of  AFDC  families  report  to 
work.  Indeed,  it  is  a  provision  of  Federal 
p>olicy  to  prohibit  involuntary  referral 
of  mothers  unless  there  is  a  suitable  child 
care  plan  actually  available  for  her  chil- 
dren. 

We  do  not  know  for  sure  how  many 
children  will  be  sent  to  day-care  centers 
as  a  result  of  last  year's  amendments. 
But  the  fiscal  1969  budget  carries  an 
item  of  $35  million  for  child  care  of  wel- 
fare parents.  With  State  and  local 
matching  funds  of  15  percent,  this  means 
that  some  $41  million  will  be  spent,  at 
an  average  of  $100  per  child  per  month, 
on  about  35,000  children.  This  number 
of  children  will  rise  rapidly  as  the  work 
program  expands.  The  following  table 
was  compiled  by  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee: 

NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  RECEIVING  FEDERALLY  SUPPORTED 
DAY  CARE 


Year 

Children  of  mothers 
in  training 

Ctiildren  of  employed 
mothers 

1968              ...              ......  

1969 

50.000 
100.000 

1970 

25.000 

1971. 
1972. 

160.000 
340.000 

70, 000 
120,000 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee estimated  that  the  cost  of  the 
day-care  program  would  rise  1,000  per- 
cent from  $35  million  in  fiscal  1969  to 
$350  million  in  fiscal  1972. 

The  bill  before  us  today,  H.R,  15398, 
is  designed  to  help  meet  this  massive 
demand  upon  the  resources  of  our  day- 
care and  child-care  centers  by  allow- 
ing them  to  conduct  a  school  limch  type 
program  and  to  take  advantage  of  the 
savings  in  cost  of  food  from  the  surplus 
food  and  donation  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  To  help  make 
last  year's  social  security  amendments 
as  efficient  and  as  humane  as  possible,  I 
think  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  this 
House  to  pass  the  legislation  before  us 
today. 

I  have  just  one  other  example  I  would 
like  to  make,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  the  way 
this  legislation  can  be  helpful.  There  is 
a  heavy  emphasis  in  the  wording  of  the 
bill  on  siuruner  programs.  One  summer 
program  idea  that  would  benefit  from 
the  bill  is  the  summer  camp  experience 
for  ghetto  children.  Last  summer  in  the 
city  of  Cleveland,  through  a  small  Fed- 
eral grant  and  local  contributions,  sev- 
eral days  or  weeks  of  nonurban  summer 
camp  experience  were  given  ghetto  chil- 
dren who  have  all  their  lives  known 
nothing  but  the  hard  concrete  sidewalks 
and  the  hot  blacktop  streets  of  their 
slimi  neighborhoods.  Yet  the  cost  of  the 
food  and  commodities  necessary  to  oper- 
ate the  program  required  at  least  50  per- 
cent of  the  total  budget.  If  the  bill  we 
are  considering  now  had  been  enacted, 
twice  as  many  children,  nearly  9,200, 
would  have  been  able  to  participate  in 
this  summer  program  which  helped  make 
summer  in  Cleveland  last  year  better 
than  it  was  in  1966. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
thank  all  my  colleagues,  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  who  have  cosponsored  this 
legislation  with  me.  I  want  to  thank, 
again,  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee for  its  fine  work  and  especially  I 
want  to  thank  its  chairman  and  its  sub- 
committee chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly  hope  that 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  will  endorse  this 
bill  and  that  the  members  of  this  com- 
mittee will  adopt  it. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  TMr.  Thompson]. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Vanik]  for  his  persistence  and  for  his 
very  constructive  work  in  this  area.  How- 
ever, while  I  am  on  my  feet  and  in  so 
long  as  the  distinguished  gentleman  has 
yielded  to  me,  and  since  I  have  asked 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  I  would  like  to  point  out  the 
fact  that  in  New  Jersey,  in  Camden, 
which  is  located  in  the  congressional 
district  which  it  is  my  honor  to  repre- 
sent, they  have  launched  upon  a  break- 
fast program  during  recent  months,  and 
as  a  result  thereof  school  attendance 
has  increased  to  the  extent  of  nearly  100 
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percent.  I  say  thla.  Mr.  Chairman,  be- 
cause a  youngster  can  go  to  his  school 
and  partake  of  breakfast.  This  has  been 
the  case  throughout  the  land  as  has  been 
reported  to  the  committee  and  to  me,  a 
dramatic  and  beneficial  program  and  a 
direct  benefit  of  the  enactment  of  thla 
legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  the  district 
which  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
CMiio  [Mr.  Vanw]  represents  and  I  know 
of  the  gentleman's  interest  in  the  poor 
of  his  district  and  in  the  youngsters  in 
his  district.  However.  I  Just  wish  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  as  warmly  as  I  can 
for  his  constructive  efforts  with  refer- 
ence to  this  pending  legislation. 

Mr  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to 
thank  my  distlnKUlshed  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Thomp- 
son] for  his  remarks  and  to  point  out 
the  fact  to  the  members  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  that  the  school  breakfast  program 
had  its  first  champion  in  my  distin- 
guished coMeague.  the  gentleman  from 
New  Tork  fMr.  SchbuerI.  We  must  pay 
tribute  to  suid  recognize  the  great  work 
which  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
provided  in  Initiating  this  vital  program. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  SchexterI. 

Mr  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  thank  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  VAmxl.  and 
to  commend  the  gentleman  for  the  fine 
leadership  which  he  has  exhibited  In 
working  with  our  committee  and  in  con- 
tributing the  depth  of  his  imderstandlng 
to  the  solution  of  this  problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  principle 
on  which  every  Member  of  this  House 
will  stand  with  me:  that  no  child  In  this 
thriving  Nation  should  go  hungry. 

Yet  we  know  that  today  at  this  very 
moment  In  rural  Mississippi  and  in  urban 
New  York  City  there  are  children  with 
empty  stomachs. 

This  legislation.  H.R.  15398.  will  not 
end  starvation  and  hunger  for  all  our 
children,  but  it  is  a  single  step  forward. 

I  would  like  to  speak  spt'ciflcally  in 
favor  of  two  sections  of  this  bill  which 
I  sponsored. 

Section  13(a)  1 2)  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  creating  a  breakfast 
and  lunch  summer  program  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  nonprofit  organizations 
is  similar  to  my  bill  H.R.  9339  which 
passed  the  House  in  the  89th  Congress. 

Hunger  takes  no  vacation.  Children 
who  have  received  their  only  nouilshing 
meal  at  lunch  during  the  school  year 
now  face  a  2-  or  3-month  period  when 
their  nutritional  needs  will  fall  below 
their  already  marginal  year-round  diet. 

This  program  provides  only  a  begin- 
ning. But  we  must  start  now.  No  child 
in  America  can  be  permitted  to  starve 
because  school  is  out. 

I  also  commend  to  you  my  second 
amendment  to  this  bill  which  provides 
continuing  authority  for  the  school 
breakfast  program  which  by  the  end  of 
this  year  will  provide  breakfast  for  160,- 
000  children.  This  program  has  been  a 
successful  addition  to  our  fight  against 
starvation  and  malnutrition. 

This  bill  does  not  do  enough — but  it 


will  take  us  a  step  further  along  the  road 
to  what  must  be  out  goal — a  nation  in 
which  no  child  goes  hungry. 

Our  experience  with  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  School  Act  indicates 
clearly  that  children  who  come  to  school 
without  a  nourishing  breakfast,  many 
of  whom  have  not  had  a  square  meal 
since  their  school  lunch  the  day  before, 
spend  their  morning  dozing — half 
asleep — utterly  unable  to  follow  their 
teacher  and  learn  their  lessons.  Expan- 
sion of  this  act  is  a  vital  precursor  to 
educating  successfully  America's  dis- 
advantaged children. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York  1  Mr.  FarbsteinI. 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
wish  to  compliment  all  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  who  have  arisen  in  support 
of  this  legislation.  It  Is  my  opinion  that 
It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  pieces  of 
legislation  we  have  undertaken  to  pass 
In  a  long  period  of  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  If  one  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  go  through  the  congressional 
district  which  it  is  my  honor  to  repre- 
sent, down  on  the  lower  East  Side  of 
New  York,  where  there  are  people  who 
have  Just  come  to  the  United  States  from 
various  parts  of  Me  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, and  when  mothers  go  to  work 
and  their  children  are  unfed;  and  when 
one  witnesses  these  children  being  fed 
when  there  is  no  money  with  which  to 
provide  for  them  proper  nutritional  care. 
It  is  a  real  experience. 

You  then  realize  the  necessity  for  leg- 
islation of  this  type. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  15398,  a  bill  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  and  designed  to 
strengthen  and  expand  food  ser\ice  pro- 
grams for  children  In  ipoverty  areas.  Un- 
der this  legislation,  $32  million  in  funds 
will  be  authorized  to  carry  out  a  pilot 
program  for  each  of  the  next  3  fiscal 
years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  originally  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  legislation  which  Is  de- 
signed to  help  thovisands  of  children 
engaged  in  nonschool  activities.  In  my 
judgment,  the  food  needs  of  children  in 
poverty  areas  cannot  be  ignored.  It  has 
been  demonstrated  that  poor  nutrition  In 
early  childhood  can  permanently  affect  a 
child  mentallj-  as  well  as  physically.  This 
bill  is  aimed  at  covering  children  ages 
3  to  17  in  day-care  centers,  settlement 
houses,  and  recreational  centers  and  to 
provide  the  development  of  special  sum- 
mer programs.  It  also  makes  special  pro- 
vision for  handicapped  children. 

Mr.  Chairman,  authority  for  the  school 
breakfast  program  expires  at  the  end  of 
this  fiscal  year.  The  bill  before  us  would 
further  extend  authority  for  this  break- 
fast program  now  reaching  116.000  chil- 
dren with  a  projection  of  160,000  by  the 
end  of  this  school  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  It  Is  vital  that 
we  stay  alert  to  the  needs  of  children 
In  areas  where  poor  economic  conditions 
exist  and  in  areas  where  there  Is  a  high 
concentration  of  working  mothers.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  to  join  me  In 
promptly  passing  this  legislation  so  es- 
sential to  children  in  poverty  areas. 


Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  H.R.  15398.  to  amend  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act.  This  bill  pro- 
vides two  Important  further  steps  to  as- 
sist our  Nation's  children  by  extending, 
on  a  pilot  basis  during  the  summer 
months,  the  benefits  of  the  national 
school  lunch  progrsun  to  thousands  of 
preschool  and  school-age  children  en- 
gaged In  activities  such  as  day  care  cen- 
ters, settlement  houses,  summer  recrea- 
tional programs:  and  to  make  the  school 
breakfast  program  a  permanent  pro- 
gram. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  malnutrition 
may  have  permanent  effects  on  a  child's 
mental  health,  as  well  as  physical  health. 
A  child  may  well  suffer  permanent  dam- 
age before  he  reaches  school  age  and  can 
participate  In  the  national  school  lunch 
program.  Under  this  bill,  we  can  reach 
these  children  before  that  time. 

In  recent  years,  a  number  of  bills  have 
been  proposed  which  would  provide  a 
food  service  in  the  sunmier  months,  dur- 
ing which  most  school  cafeterias  are 
not  In  operation.  This  has  created  a 
summer  nutrition  gap  for  thousands  of 
children  who  need  such  nutrition  In  the 
months  between  school  sessions,  as  well 
as  during  the  school  months.  The  new 
program  authorized  in  this  bill  will  close 
that  gap. 

Of  particular  importance  is  the  exten- 
sion of  the  school  breakfast  program. 
The  2-year  pilot  program  is  now  reach- 
ing 116,000  children,  which  Is  expected 
to  be  Increased  to  160.000  by  the  end  of 
this  school  year.  While  this  program  is 
Just  getting  underway  In  my  State,  In 
1967  over  28,000  breakfasts  were  served. 
There  has  been  overwhelming  response 
to  even  this  limited  proeram,  because 
school  officials  and  teachers  are  more 
and  more  realizing  the  Impact  of  ade- 
quate nutrition  in  the  morning  on  at- 
tention, behavior,  tardiness,  and  absen- 
teeism. Children  who  have  not  had  an 
adequate — or  any — breakfast,  or  ade- 
quate nutrition  on  an  overall  basis,  do  not 
have  the  capacity  to  learn  as  they  should. 

Poor  nutrition,  and  its  effects  seldom 
make  headlines,  but  year  by  year  we 
learn  more  about  its  effects.  Immediate 
and  long  range.  And,  those  that  are 
particularly  vulnerable  are  children,  es- 
pecially young  children  and  children  of 
low-income  families  where  too  often 
little  Is  understood  about  the  necessity 
of  a  balanced  diet. 

The  National  School  Lunch  Act  was 
enacted  21  years  ago.  and  the  more  we 
learn  about  the  importance  of  good  nu- 
trition, the  more  we  learn  about  the  im- 
portance of  good  nutrition  and  the  last- 
ing good  that  the  act  has  accomplished. 

Now  we  want  to  extend  Its  benefits  to 
a  broader  group — the  very  young  children 
In  organized  activities  such  as  day  care 
centers,  settlement  houses,  neighborhood 
centers — to  any  children  in  need  of  bet- 
ter nutrition  that  can  be  reached,  dur- 
ing the  summer  months.  In  such  activi- 
ties. 

I  should  also  point  out  that  this  pro- 
gram Is  also  Important  to  the  agricul- 
tural economy  in  many  of  our  States,  in- 
cluding Montana.  Many  of  their  products 
are  absorbed  Into  school  limch  programs, 
and  additional  amoimts  will  be  utilized 
with  the  enactment  of  this  legislation.  In 
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1987,  5,842,000  pounds  of  commodities, 
at  a  cost  to  the  Federal  Oovemment  of 
$1,017,000  were  distributed  In  Montana. 

Every  State  in  the  Union  has  benefit- 
ed from  this  program,  Including  my 
State  of  Montana. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  Include, 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  a  table  show- 
ing the  extent  to  which  Montana  has 
benefited  from  the  national  school 
lunch  and  breakfast  programs  during 
fiscal  year  1967.  The  summary  follows: 

NATIONAL  SCHOOL  LUNCH  AND   BREAKFAST  PROGRAMS, 
FISCAL  YEAR  1967  SUMMKVRY.-MONTANA 


Lunch 


1.  Number  ot  schools.. 

2.  Number  ol  children.. 

3.  Total  meals  served 

4.  Free  meal.^  (percent) 

5.  Local  food  purchases 


Sk.4 


Seen 


Breakfast 


_  494  3  2 

37, 430  484  301 

10,093.677  51.016  28.553 

10.5  21.2  93.8 

t2,4g,172  $9,662  J3,412 


3.  Locai  looa  purcnases v,4a/,i/z    »9,66Z         J3,412 

6.  Federal  payments '$4^,529    $7,118         $3,966 

■  Includes  $2,411  lor  nonfood  atsistsnce  under  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  of  1966 


SPECIAL  MILK  PROGRAM 


Number  ot  outlets 

Number  of  hall-pints  served 

Federal  expenditures 


COMMODITY  DISTRIPUTION  PROGRAM 


460 

6.226.000 

$194,496 


Cutlets 


Partici- 
pants 


Pounds 


Federal 
cost 


1.  Schools..  61,991 

Sees.  32  and  416 f  1, 748, 000  378, 000 

Sec6 760,000  196,000 

2.  Inslltuttons 4,258          431,000  46,000 

3.  Needy  Persons 10.879     2,903,000  397,000 

Total 77,128      5,842,000  1,017,000 


FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAM 


1.  Number  ol  projects , 

2.  Number  ot  participants 

3.  Total  value  of  bonus  coupons.. 

4.  Total  value  of  coupons  issued. 


3 

2,993 

$274,086 

$856,567 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  15398,  a  bill  to  extend  the 
national  school  lunch  program,  a  cause 
which  I  have  supported  in  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  and  previously  in 
this  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill,  now  before  the 
House,  extends  this  program  for  an  ad- 
ditional 3  years  and  further  amends  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  to  provide 
coverage  for  children  who  are  enrolled  In 
public  or  nonprofit  Institutions  which 
provide  day  care. 

This  bill  also  puts  the  school  break- 
fast program  on  a  permanent  basis.  Dur- 
ing the  first  year  of  this  great  program 
80,000  children  participated.  At  present 
about  116,000  are  participating  and  hope- 
fully this  number  will  be  increased  to 
160,000  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1968.  It 
Is  a  program  which  benefits  both  the 
rural  and  urban  poor  and  in  fact,  it  is 
now  In  operation  in  all  but  one  of  the 
50  States  and  in  the  District  of  Colimibia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  there  are  any  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  who  doubt  the  need 
and  the  justification  for  such  a  program, 
let  me  cite  brlefiy  just  a  few  of  the  statis- 
tics in  this  area  which  have  pertinence. 
There  are  725,000  children  In  the  United 
States,  whose  families  earn  less  than 
$5,000  per  year,  and  where  the  mother 
works  full  time.  Today  almost  a  third  of 
all  women  who  work  are  mothers,  and 


the  evidence  which  oiu*  committee  has 
received  points  out  that  this  number  is 
sure  to  rise  sharply  in  the  next  few  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  all  Mem- 
bers of  this  House,  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  are  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
affluent  society  contains  within  a  great 
many  citizens  who  do  not  receive  their 
proportional  share  of  the  general  wealth. 
I  know  that  there  are  many  argiunents 
and  many  viewpoints  as  to  how  we  can 
best  eliminate  poverty.  Yet,  I  think  all  of 
us  can  agree  that  this  bill — modest  In 
cost — will  benefit  the  innocent  victims 
of  poverty,  those  children  who  otherwise 
would  be  receiving  inadequate  nutrition. 
Surely  there  Is  no  cause  more  worthy,  I 
hope  that  all  Members  will  join  with  us 
In  support  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  H.R. 
15398,  the  amendments  to  the  National 
School  and  Limch  and  Child  Nutrition 
Acts,  is  designed  to  encourage  the  initia- 
tion and  maintenance  of  child  feeding 
programs  In  a  wide  variety  of  situations. 
It  is  deliberately  patterned  on  the  ad- 
ministrative and  operating  features  of 
the  national  school  lunch  program.  That 
program  has  worked  so  well,  been  so  ef- 
fective and  adaptable  to  any  type  of 
school  situation,  that  it  simply  made 
sense  to  use  the  same  approach  in  reach- 
ing children  in  nonschool  activities. 

The  bill  will  enable  us  to  reach  chil- 
dren In  a  variety  of  situations: 

First.  In  public  or  private  nonprofit 
day  care  centers,  settlement  and  neigh- 
borhood houses  and  private  nonprofit 
preschool  activities  on  a  year-round  basis 
with  a  full  range  of  Federal  food  assist- 
ance. 

Second.  During  the  summer  months, 
in  recreational  programs  such  as  day 
camps  and  youth  centers — a  very  impor- 
tant step  fon.vard,  particularly  for  chil- 
dren of  low-income  families  who  face 
the  summer  nutrition  gap  when  the 
school  lunch  program  Is  not  available  be- 
cause the  cafeteria  is  closed. 

The  second  major  feature  of  the  pro- 
!X)sed  amendment  would  provide  con- 
tinuing authority  for  the  breakfast 
program.  As  a  pilot  operation  for  the 
past  2  years,  the  breakfast  program  has 
been  highly  successful.  It  is  now  reach- 
ing some  116.000  children  with  a  target 
of  160,000  before  the  end  of  this  school 
year. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  supported  the 
measure. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge 
and  hope  this  House  will  speedily  and 
overwhelmingly  approve  this  measure 
before  us — H.R.  15398 — primarily  de- 
signed to  promote  the  basic  health  and 
welfare  of  the  Nation's  most  needy 
children. 

It  has  been  authoritatively  established 
and  universally  accepted  that  a  great 
nutritional  neied,  especially  in  areas  of 
poor  economic  conditions,  exists  among 
pre-school  children  and  also  among 
school-age  children  during  the  summer 
months. 

This  measure  will  meet  these  urgent 
needs  by  setting  up  a  3-year  pilot  pro- 
gram to  help  the  States  expand  the  cur- 
rent school  limch  program  to  public  or 
private  nonprofit  service  Institutions  such 
as  day-care  centers,  settlement  houses 


and  summer  recreation  programs.  It  will 
operate  so  that  a  child  who  cannot  afford 
a  healthy  meal  will  receive  it  free  or  at 
a  reduced  price  without  discrimination, 
and  the  bill  also  makes  the  school  break- 
fast program  permanent.  In  view  of  the 
most  recently  approved  amendments  to 
the  Social  Security  Act.  requiring  that 
parents  of  famiUes  on  AFDC  must  begin 
work  or  work  training,  this  bill  is  both 
timely  and  essential. 

It  is  expertly  estimated  that  over  six 
million  children  in  the  United  States 
today  are  members  of  families  in  which 
the  father  or  mother  is  working  but  not 
earning  the  minimum  standard-of -living 
income. 

Mr.  Chaii'man,  In  .simple  sub.stance 
this  measure  proposes  a  reasonable  in- 
vestment to  protect  and  promote  the 
physical  and  mental  health  of  millions 
of  American  children.  I  submit  that  by 
every  principle  and  tradition  of  our  great 
history  such  an  Investment  ought  to  be 
placed  among  the  highest  priorities  of 
prudent  Government  expenditures,  and 
I  again  urge  the  House  to  unanimously 
adopt  this  bill  without  prolonged  delay, 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  HH. 
15398  we  are  considering  a  measure  that 
is  not  a  complicated,  lengthy  piece  of 
legislation.  It  is  a  bill  that  has  great  po- 
tential for  the  health  and  well-being  of 
our  children.  I  think  we  can  all  agree 
that  the  first  essential  for  good  health — 
the  basic  need  that  fuels  our  capacity  to 
learn — is  food. 

No  matter  what  we  spend  to  improve 
our  schools — no  matter  what  the  ad- 
vances in  teachiiig  techniques — a  hungry 
child  could  not  care  less — morning  or 
afternoon. 

We  recognized  this  simple  fact  of  life 
with  passage  of  the  national  school 
lunch  program  22  years  ago.  Two  years 
ago  we  included  a  pilot  breakfast  pro- 
gram In  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  In  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  thousands  of  chil- 
dren were  showing  up  at  school  In  the 
morning  without  having  had  any  break- 
fast or  having  had  just  a  snack  of  min- 
imal nutritional  value. 

At  that  time  we  also  clarified  the  au- 
thority of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  extend  the  lunch  program  to  pre- 
school children  in  school-associated  pre- 
school activities. 

This  leaves  us  still  with  a  major  gap  in 
our  capabilities  to  reach  still  more  chil- 
dren. Recent  medical  research  indicates 
that  the  pre-school  child  is  particularly 
vulnerable — mentally  and  physically — to 
the  effects  of  poor  nutrition.  There  are 
indications  that  the  damage  done  in 
these  children  may  be  ii-reparable. 

This  is  an  intolerable  situation  In  this 
country  with  its  tremendous  agricultural 
capacity.  We  can  produce  enough  of  any 
kind  of  food  needed  to  provide  good  nu- 
trition for  every  last  one  of  our  citizens. 
We  are  helping  millions  of  children 
abroad.  We  have  no  excuse  for  bypassing 
any  child  at  home. 

In  the  next  few  years  we  will  be  in- 
creasing the  number  and  capacity  of  our 
child-care  centers — our  day-care  cen- 
ters— for  the  children  of  working  moth- 
ers. One  of  our  fiist  steps  should  be  to 
assure  that  these  centers  offer  a  food 
service  that  takes  care  of  a  substantial 
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part  of  a  child's  dai:y  nutritional  re- 
quirement. Through  this  bill  we  can  begin 
this  effort  now. 

We  have  additional  thousands  of  chil- 
dren who  have  been  in  the  lunch  pro- 
gram all  during  the  school  year  but  the 
lunch  program  almost  inevitably  ends 
with  the  last  day  of  school.  This  situa- 
tion, too.  will  change  as  we  strive  for 
greater  educational  excellence  and  use 
our  school  plant  year-round  and  more 
effectively  Meanwhile,  some  provision 
should  be  made  for  maintaining  a  child's 
nutrition  during  the  summer  months. 
This  bill  will  enable  as  to  do  that.  too. 

Beyond  this,  HH.  15398  authorizes  the 
school  breakfast  program  on  a  perma- 
nent basis.  Ask  any  principal  whose 
youngsters  have  been  participating  in  the 
breakfast  program  and  he  wants  it  con- 
tinued and  expanded.  One  principal  re- 
ported, for  example,  that  one-third  of 
the  children  came  to  school  with  no 
breakfast  at  all  and  another  third  had  a 
totally  inadequate  breakfast.  In  homes 
with  working"  parents,  the  parents  leave 
for  wotk  Ion?  before  the  youngsters  leave 
for  school  in  most  cases.  In  rural  areas, 
children  ride  for  long  stretches  on  the 
school  bus  and  frequently  have  to  wait 
around  a  half  hour  or  more  before  school 
actually  starts. 

We  will  hear  many  accounts  today  of 
reports  from  principals  on  the  striking 
decline  in  tardiness,  absenteeism,  be- 
havior problems,  mid-morning  drowsi- 
ness once  the  breakfast  program  began 
operating  in  the  school.  Many  teachers, 
many  principals,  seem  almost  surprised 
at  the  difference  the  breakfast  program 
has  made. 

Last  year  in  Minnesota,  we  had  some 
2.600  children  in  13  schools  participating 
in  the  pilot  breakfast  program  and  68 
percent  of  the  breakfasts  were  served 
free.  I.  for  one.  want  more  schoc^  and 
more  children  in  Minnesota  to  partici- 
pate In  the  breakfast  program. 

I  want  more  children  and  more  schools 
in  Minnesota  to  participate  in  the  lunch 
program.  I  was  glad  to  see  St.  Paul  In- 
cluded as  one  of  the  15  target  cities 
for  Operation  Metropolitan — the  all-out 
drive  to  get  the  lunch  program  operating 
in  downtown  elementary  schools  which 
have  frequently  been  bypassed  by  the 
lunch  program  because  food  service  fa- 
cilities are  lacking,  as  are  space  to  put 
them  and  the  money  to  get  the  job  done. 
This  local-State-Federal  cooperative  ef- 
fort is  based  on  the  sure  knowledge  that 
these  problems  can  be  solved  because 
they  have  been  in  a  number  of  cities  in 
a  variety  of  ways. 

Last  year  more  than  80  million  lunches 
were  served  to  485.000  children  In  Min- 
nesota. I  want  to  see  us  do  better  this 
year  and  the  next  and  the  next. 

We  have  In  being  some  excellent  food 
service  programs  for  children. 

This  bill  simply  authorizes  an  exten- 
sion of  the  same  type  of  approaches  and 
techniques  to  reach  more  children. 

In  1966,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics estimated  that  there  were  3.8  million 
working  mothers  with  children  under  6 
years  of  age.  Of  these,  half  were  cared 
for  in  their  homes,  usually  by  a  relative. 
About  one  in  12  were  left  to  care  for 
themselves. 


The  Bureau  also  estimates  that  the 
number  of  working  mothers  20  to  44 
years  of  age  with  preschool  children  will 
increase  to  5.3  million  by  1980. 

Obviously,  with  this  trend,  some  bet- 
ter provision  has  to  be  made  for  the  chil- 
dren of  these  families.  We  need  more 
and  better  day-care  centers.  This  was 
clearly  stated  in  the  Social  Security  Act 
amendments  of  last  year—if  mothers  are 
to  take  training  and  jobs.  State  welfare 
agencies  are  expected  to  provide  care  for 
the  children.  This  will  require  all-day 
care — from  the  time  the  children  are  left 
in  the  morning  en  route  to  training  or 
work  until  they  can  be  picked  up  in  the 
evening.  A  good  food  service  will  be  es- 
sential to  these  children.  This  can  be 
provided  under  H.R.  15398. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
strongly  support  H.R.  15398.  to  extend 
and  improve  the  national  school  lunch 
program  and  the  pilot  breakfast  program. 

The  school  breakfast  program,  begun 
as  a  pilot  operation  2  years  ago.  has  bene- 
fited some  100.000  schoolchildren.  It  is 
expected  that  160.000  children  will  be 
participating  by  the  end  of  this  fiscal 
year.  I  have  witnessed  its  success  in  my 
own  congressional  district.  The  program 
is  now  limited  to  children  enrolled  in 
school  activities,  with  the  exception  of 
the  special  milk  program. 

This  program  should  be  made  avail- 
able to  needy  children  throughout  the 
summer  montlis.  There  is  no  one  who 
questions  or  doubts  that  good  nutrition 
is  basic  to  the  learning  process  in  our 
search  and  drive  for  excellence  in  edu- 
cation, the  first  essential  is  sound  nutri- 
tion. A  hungry  child  is  not  an  eager 
learner.  No  one  is  more  aware  of  this 
than  our  teachers  and  school  officials. 
School  officials  want  this  program  con- 
tinued and  hungry  children  in  areas  of 
poor  economic  conditions  need  it. 

For  21  years  our  local  schools  have 
made  good  use  of  the  national  school 
lunch  program.  Here  we  have  a  program 
that  does  an  essential  job  and  does  it 
well.  I  wholeheartedly  endorse  the  pro- 
vision of  H.R.  15398  to  extend  the  school 
lunch  program  to  child-care  institutions, 
to  Include  day  care  centers,  summer 
camps,  playgrounds,  settlement  houses 
and  centers  for  handicapped  children. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to 
support  the  bill  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  to  strengthen  and 
expand  food  service  programs  for 
children.  This  legislation  has  two  major 
features.  First,  it  would  broaden  the  base 
of  efforts  to  improve  child  nutrition  by 
authorizing  a  3-year  pilot  program  to 
reach  children  with  a  food  service  in  a 
wide  variety  of  nonschool  situations; 
and,  second,  it  would  provide  continuing 
authority  for  the  school  breakfast  pro- 
gram. 

In  this  Nation's  efforts  to  improve  the 
health  and  welfare  of  its  young  people, 
a  number  of  successful  and  imaginative 
programs,  such  as  the  national  school 
lunch  program  and  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act.  have  been  initiated.  These  programs 
provide  an  opportunity  for  the  Nation  to 
see  that  the  schoolchildren  receive  at 
least  one  nutritious  meal  a  day.  But  at 
the  present  time  assistance  under  the 
National  School  Lunch  and  Child  Nu- 


trition Act  programs  is  limited  to  chil- 
dren enrolled  in  school  activities,  with 
the  exception  of  the  special  milk  pro- 
gram. 

Great  concern  has  been  expressed 
about  the  effects  of  poor  nutrition  in 
very  young  children.  Similar  concern  has 
been  expressed  that  children  who  have 
a  lunch  program  available  throughout 
the  school  year  have  no  access  to  such  a 
program  during  the  summer  months — 
except  in  those  rare  instances  where 
these  children  are  enrolled  in  summer 
school  and  the  cafeteria  remains  open. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  use  the 
approaches  and  experience  developed  in 
21  years  of  the  national  school  lunch  pro- 
gram and  3  years  with  the  school  break- 
fast program  to  close  the  one  final  gap  in 
the  legislative  framework  we  have  de- 
veloped over  the  years  to  improve  child 
nutrition. 

The  legislation  provides  public  or  pri- 
vate nonprofit  day-care  centers,  settle- 
ment and  neighborhood  houses,  as  well 
as  private  nonprofit  preschool  activities 
on  a  year-round  basis  with  a  full  range  of 
Federal  food  assistance  now  available  to 
schools  under  the  school  lunch  program. 

This  program  has  enjoyed  such  an  un- 
usual success.  Today  71.000  schools  in- 
volving 18  million  children  are  now 
participating  in  it.  In  addition,  food 
services  will  be  made  available  during 
the  summer  months  in  recreational  pro- 
grams such  as  day  camps  and  youth  cen- 
ters. This  should  prove  a  very  Important 
step  forward,  particularly  for  children 
of  low-income  families  who  face  the 
summer  nutrition  gap  when  the  school 
lunch  program  is  not  available.  Children 
who  are  hungry  do  not  look  at  the  calen- 
dar. In  light  of  the  vital  importance  in 
increasing  child  nutrition  and  helping  to 
increase  the  diet  of  those  children  whose 
families  have  a  poverty-level  income. 

The  bill  would  authorize  a  $32  million 
appropriation  for  each  of  the  3  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30, 1969,  June  30,  1970, 
and  June  30,  1971.  This  authorization 
would  enable  the  Secretary  to  formulate 
and  carry  out  a  pilot  program  to  assist 
States  through  grants-in-aid  and  other 
means,  to  initiate,  maintain,  or  expand 
nonprofit  food  service  programs  for  chil- 
dren In  private,  nonprofit  institutions  for 
public  institutions  which  provide  day 
care  or  child  care  for  children  from  areas 
iQ  which  poor  economic  conditions  exist. 

Under  the  bill  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture shall  provide  up  to  $50,000  to 
each  State  as  a  basic  grant  and  from  the 
remaining  fimds  appropriate  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  total 
remaining  funds  as  the  niunber  of  chil- 
dren in  that  State  between  the  ages  of  3 
and  17  inclusive,  living  in  families  which 
have  incomes  of  less  than  $3,000  per  an- 
num bears  to  the  total  number  of  such 
children  in  the  whole  Nation. 

As  an  example,  if  the  State  in  question 
has  100.000  children  between  the  ages 
of  3  and  17  living  in  families  with  Income 
of  less  than  $3,000  and  there  are  a  million 
such  children  nationally,  then  that  State 
would  receive  10  percent  of  the  funds 
available  once  the  basic  State  grants 
have  been  made. 

The  funds  shall  be  disbursed  by  the 
State's  educational  agency  to  the  child 
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care  Institutions  selected  on  a  nondis- 
criminatory basis,  to  reimburse  the  serv- 
ice institutions  for  the  cost  of  obtaining 
agricultural  commodities  and  other 
foods.  The  disbursement  per  meal  will  be 
made  at  a  rate  of  reimbursement  per 
meal  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

In  circumstances  of  severe  need  where 
the  rate  of  reimbursement  per  meal  is 
insufficient  to  carry  out  an  effective  pro- 
gram, the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may 
permit  up  to  80  percent  of  the  operating 
cost  of  the  food  service  to  be  covered. 

As  imder  the  national  school  lunch 
program,  the  Secretary  may  set  defini- 
tions of  what  constitutes  an  adequate 
and  nutritional  meal,  and  children  who 
cannot  pay  all  or  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
meal  shall  be  served  without  charge,  and 
without  discrimination. 

This  legislation  directs  the  institutions 
participating  in  the  program  to  use.  as 
much  as  possible,  those  foods  designated 
as  being  in  abundance,  either  nationally 
or  in  the  institution  area,  or  foods  do- 
nated by  the  Secretary.  This  should  en- 
able the  total  cost  of  such  day -care  cen- 
ters to  be  drastically  reduced. 

The  second  major  feature  of  this  bill 
would  provide  continuing  authority  for 
the  school  breakfast  program.  This  has 
been  a  highly  successful  pilot  operation 
for  3  years.  Some  100,000  children  are 
now  participating  nationwide,  and  it  is 
expected  that  there  will  be  160.000  par- 
ticipating by  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year 
when  authority  for  the  pilot  program 
expires.  Teachers  and  principals  and 
children  want  and  need  this  program  on 
a  continuing  basis.  It  has  made  a  re- 
markable difference  in  the  attitude  and 
capacity  of  thousands  of  children  who 
were  not  troublemakers — just  hungry. 

This  new  program,  which  is  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  working  through  the  State 
educational  agencies — just  as  in  the  Na- 
tional School  Limch  and  Child  Nutrition 
Acts — is  necessary  for  the  continued 
health  and  well-being  of  our  Nation's 
yoimg.  Only  a  healthy  and  educated  so- 
ciety can  produce  a  well-informed  and 
active  citizenry. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  give  my  wholehearted  support  to  the 
measure  before  us  today— H.R.  15398— a 
bill  that  would  extend  Federal  support  for 
food  service  for  children  beyond  just 
those  enrolled  in  school.  All  of  us  have 
long  since  recognized  the  value  of  the 
national  school  lunch  program.  We  have, 
over  the  years,  taken  steps  to  make  this 
program  even  more  effective  by  making 
it  economically  feasible  to  open  and 
maintain  lunch  programs  in  low-income 
area  schools. 

Now  we  have  reached  the  point  when 
It  Is  time  to  say  that  good  nutrition 
should  not  be  limited  to  children  in 
school.  The  base  needs  to  be  broadened. 
Very  young  children  have  just  as  great 
a  need  for  good  nutrition  as  do  school- 
children. Where  they  are  gathered  to- 
gether in  groups,  we  can  reach  them  un- 
der this  new  program  with  a  good  meal 
day-in  and  day-out  all  year  long. 

Provision  is  made  in  this  bill  to  cover 
the  existing  summer  hiatus  for  school- 
children. Most  school  cafeterias  close 
down  for  the  summer — even  though  a 


summer  school  may  be  conducted  in  the 
building.  A  youngster's  need  for  good 
nutrition  does  not  end  with  the  school 
year.  If  he  is  a  child  of  working  parents, 
he  is  no  more  apt  to  prepare  himself  a 
good  lunch  or  a  good  breakfast  than  he 
was  during  the  school  year. 

Once  again,  we  say,  that  where  chil- 
dren are  gathered  in  group  situations  in 
day  camps  or  recreational  activities,  we 
can  find  a  way  to  offer  a  food  service. 
This  bill  would  encourage  State  and  local 
officials  to  do  so  by  offering  cash  and 
food  assistance  to  initiate  or  expand  a 
food  service. 

It  would  also  leave  it  to  the  State  edu- 
cational agency's  option  to  use  up  to  25 
percent  of  the  apportioned  funds  to  pro- 
vide up  to  75  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
purchase  of  minimal  equipment  to  ini- 
tiate or  extend  food  service  in  those 
service  institutions  who  need  this  type 
of  help. 

This  bill  will  put  additional  responsi- 
bilities on  the  shoulders  of  the  State 
educational  agencies — particularly  in  the 
case  of  the  school  lunch  people  in  these 
agencies.  In  recognition  of  this,  we  have 
provided  that  States  are  to  receive  some 
administrative  money  to  carry  out  these 
new  activities. 

The  second  major  feature  of  the  bill — 
extension  of  the  school  breakfast  pro- 
gram on  a  permanent  basis — is  a  natural 
component  of  this  proposal.  The  pilot 
phase  of  the  breakfast  program  and  its 
2-year  authorization  is  about  to  expire. 
The  program  has  worked  well — has  and 
is  meeting  a  genuine  need  according  to 
the  reports  I  have  received.  The  author- 
ity should  be  extended  and  the  program 
made  available  gradually  to  those  schools 
that  want  and  need  it. 

Mr  BURTON  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, a  few  days  ago,  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, Orville  L.  Freeman,  released  the 
results  of  a  major  study  of  the  dietary 
levels  of  households  in  the  United  States. 
This  study  was  part  of  the  1965  nation- 
wide survey  of  food  consumption  and 
measures  the  adequacy  of  the  American 
diet. 

The  Secretary  stated: 

The  report  indicates  that  despite  higher 
Income,  and  the  fact  that  Americans  may 
choose  from  among  the  greatest  abundance 
and  variety  of  wholesome  nutritious  food 
at  the  lowest  real  cost  of  anytime  in  our  his- 
tory, there  has  resulted  a  somewhat  adverse 
fhlft  in  food  habits  and  some  change  In  na- 
tional dietary  levels. 

On  the  basis  of  the  study  findings,  I  am 
directing  an  expanded  nutrition  education 
program  by  the  Department.  Priorities  have 
been  set  and  the  thrust  of  the  program  will 
immediately  be  directed  toward:  Children 
and  young  families;  low-income  families: 
the  aged:  the  general  population. 

Through  the  measure  before  us  today, 
we  can  help  reverse  this  slippage  in 
nutrition — particularly  in  the  case  of 
very  yoimg  children  in  day  care  centers 
all-year  round  and  for  all  children  during 
the  summer  months  when  they  are  en- 
gaged in  day  camps  and  recreational 
programs. 

By  offering  meals  that  meet  an  im- 
portant share  of  a  child's  daily  nutri- 
tional requirements  we  can  benefit  both 
our  children  and  our  farmers. 

I  fully  endorse  HJi  15398  and  Its  pro- 


posals to  make  food  service  more  widely 
available  to  children  In  nonschool 
situations  and  to  extend  the  school 
breakfast  program  on  a  permanent  basis. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  was  more  than  pleased  to 
join  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  measure,  H.R. 
15398,  designed  to  improve  nutiition  in 
our  children.  I  have  been  a  long  and 
stanch  supporter  of  programs  directed  to 
this  end.  This  proposal  is  a  thoroughly 
logical  and  sensible  step.  If  the  lunch  and 
breakfast  programs  are  good  for  chil- 
dren— there  can  be  no  doubt  on  that 
score — then  they  are  good  for  children 
on  a  year-round  basis  and  they  are  good 
for  very  yoimg  children. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  we  need 
a  great  expansion  in  the  number  and  ca- 
pacity of  our  child-care  centers,  public 
and  private.  And  one  of  the  major  fea- 
tures of  such  centers  should  be  the  ca- 
pability to  provide  good  meals  that  will 
meet  an  important  part  of  a  child's  daily 
nutritional  requirements.  The  best  way 
to  assure  this  is  to  offer  cash  and  food 
assistance  provided  that  the  service  in- 
stitution involved  will  serve  meals  that 
meet  nutritional  standards.  This  has 
been  the  practice  for  22  years  of  the  na- 
tional school  lunch  program  and  the  2 
years  of  the  pilot  breakfast  program. 
That  will  be  the  practice  under  this  bill. 

I  think  we  will  find,  too,  that  a  food 
service  offered  during  the  summer 
months  will-  be  very  attractive  to  many 
young  people  in  recreational  activities. 
We  certainly  found  this  to  be  true  in  the 
case  of  Headstart,  for  example.  Many 
youngsters  originally  came  to  eat  and 
stayed  to  learn. 

On  just  this  point,  I  have  learned  of  a 
report  from  what  must  be  a  rather  star- 
tled school  principal  in  connection  with 
the  school  breakfast  program.  Dr.  Prank 
Johnson,  principal  of  the  Cooper's  Pynte 
School  in  Camden  noted  a  49-percent  re- 
duction in  tardiness  since  the  start  of 
the  breakfast  program  in  his  school.  Of 
an  average  daily  attendance  of  710  in  the 
school.  680  are  eating  breakfast. 

Dr.  Johnson  further  observes  that  the 
improvement  in  mental  alertness  of  the 
children  during  the  morning  hours  "has 
been  unbelievable." 

I  believe  we  could  use  a  lot  more  of 
this  kind  of  action.  It  should  be  inter- 
esting and  heartening  to  see  as  this  pro- 
gram continues  and  is  made  more  widely 
available,  the  difference  in  pupil  atti- 
tudes and  alertness  in  school  after 
school. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  15398,  the 
amendments  to  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act.  This  bill  would  extend  the 
coverage  of  the  act  to  Include  institu- 
tions which  provide  day  care  and  other 
child  care  for  children  from  areas  In 
which  poor  economic  conditions  exist 
and  from  areas  in  which  there  are  high 
concentrations  of  working  mothers,  and 
which  provide  day-care  services  for 
handicapped  children.  It  would  also  ex- 
tend the  authorization  for  the  pilot 
school  breakfast  program. 

There  is  no  excuse  icr  a  hungry  child 
in  America.  We  long  since  committed 
ourselves  as  a  nation  with  the  passage 
of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  of  1946 
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to  a  policy  of  providing  adequate  lunches 
for  children  In  school  and  that  policy 
was  reasaerted  In  the  ChUd  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966. 

Yet.  our  actions  under  these  laws 
would  indicate  that  we  believe  good  nu- 
trition begins  at  the  school  door  and 
ends  when  school  closes  for  the  summer. 
Passage  of  the  bill  before  us  today  will 
Indicate  our  belief  that  good  nutrition  Is 
a  full-time  need  for  all  children,  what- 
ever the  age,  and  whatever  the  circum- 
stances. Using  the  existing  food  service 
facilities  set  up  by  each  State's  educa- 
tion department,  this  bill  would  make 
nutritious  lunches  available  to  children 
In  day -care  and  summer  recreational 
progrcun  settings. 

This  bill  requires  no  new  vast  admin- 
istrative structure,  as  it  would  draw  on 
the  locaUy  recruited  and  locally  paid 
child  food  service  experts. 

To  start  feeding  children  wholesome 
meals  only  when  they  begin  kindergar- 
ten may  mean  that  the  child's  growth 
and  development  has  already  been  Im- 
paired. Hunger  at  any  age  and  lack  of 
necessary  vitamins  can  prevent  a  child 
from  learning  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 
Every  child  in  America  has  the  right  to 
three  decent  meals  a  day  even  before  he 
starts  school  and  this  bill  would  pro- 
vide the  means  to  fill  this  basic  need. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
pleased  to  add  my  support  for  H.R. 
15398.  a  blU  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  to  strengthen  and  ex- 
pand food  service  programs  for  chil- 
dren, and  for  other  purposes.  In  effect, 
this  bin  seeks  to  extend  the  School 
Lunch  Act  to  youngsters  of  preschool 
age  and  to  others  participating  In  group 
activities  outside  the  home. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  General 
Subcommittee  on  Education  which 
drafted  and  reported  this  bill,  I  feel  a 
sense  of  accomplishment  that  we  are 
serving  a  segment  of  our  society — our 
youngsters — who  hold  the  promise  of 
our  future  success. 

I  cannot  speak  too  highly  for  the 
benefits  which  are  derived  to  youngsters 
who  now  share  In  this  low-cost  pro- 
gram of  hot  and  balanced  meals  dur- 
ing the  school  year.  Teachers  and 
school  administrators  are  convinced  that 
the  special  food  programs  are  an  In- 
centive for  many  children  to  come  to 
school  dally.  In  that  regard.  It  may  be 
considered  as  a  major  step  forward  In 
combatting  the  "dropout"  problem. 
Moreover,  it  is  an  accepted  fact  that 
complete  meals— and  better  food — have 
a  positive  effect  on  the  child's  ability  to 
learn.  Teachers  have  consistently 
stated  that  children  who  share  In  this 
program  are  more  alert  and  willing  to 
learn. 

In  my  State  of  Hawaii,  a  hot  school 
ixmch  Is  regarded  as  part  of  the  es- 
sential school  program  and  as  a  conse- 
quence Hawaii  ranks  second  In  the  Na- 
tion In  its  student  participation  In  this 
program. 

HawaU  served  23,135,526  limches  to 
more  than  132,000  youngsters  at  263 
schools  and  day-care  centers.  Finally, 
50  children  participated  in  a  pilot  break- 
fast program — all  to  the  betterment  of 


their  school  work,   to  say  nothing  of 
their  future  physical  health. 

This  year  we  hope  to  exceed  these 
records. 

The  territories  of  Guam  and  Ameri- 
can Samoa  were  also  participants  in 
the  national  school  lunch  program,  pro- 
viding hot  food  to  nearly  16,000  young- 
sters on  both  Islands.  The  Dj8.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  expects  a  massive 
Increase  in  the  number  of  students  who 
share  in  the  programs  at  Guam  and 
American  Samoa  this  year.  This  Is  due 
to  the  Improvement  of  cooking  and  serv- 
ing facilities  at  the  islands. 

I  am  happy  to  have  had  a  role  in  ex- 
tending the  provisions  of  this  bill,  by  my 
amendment  to  it,  to  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands  where  some  30.000 
youngsters  of  school  age  may  now  qualify 
for  the  breakfast  program  and  the  sum- 
mer recreation  programs.  I  am  hopeful 
that  m  coming  years,  we  will  see  the  ex- 
tension of  the  entire  National  School 
Lunch  and  Milk  Acts  to  this  territory. 

As  is  well  known  by  now.  some  young- 
sters can  buy  these  warm  meals  for  as 
low  as  5  cents  per  day,  depending  on 
their  abilities  to  pay.  The  national  aver- 
age is  about  28  cents — a  remarkable 
achievement  for  the  U.S.  Government  to 
provide  this  food  at  costs  as  reasonable 
as  this. 

However,  It  Is  a  recognized  fact  that 
not  every  needy  child  is  being  reached  by 
the  program.  We  are  not  able  to  reach 
youngsters  In  classes  offered  by  private 
nonprofit  schools.  We  are  not  able  to 
reach  youngsters  during  the  summer 
months  unless  they  are  enrolled  in  sum- 
mer classes  in  schools  which  keep  the 
cafeteria  in  service. 

The  need  to  expand  this  program  has 
been  clearly  stated  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agricultxu^  in  this  statement: 

We  are  saying.  In  effect,  that  we  know  the 
Importance  of  good  nutrition  for  children — 
we  know  that  in  early  childhood  poor  nutri- 
tion can  have  lasting  effect*,  physical  and 
mental— but  the  children  win  Just  have  to 
wait  until  they  are  old  enough  for  school. 

This  bill  proposes  to  meet  this  unfilled 
need  by  providing  food  assistance  pro- 
grams to  day-care  and  other  child-care 
institutions  for  children  from  areas  in 
which  poor  economic  conditions  exist  and 
from  areas  In  which  there  are  high  con- 
centrations of  working  mothers.  Other 
public  and  private  nonprofit  Institutions 
which  provide  day-care  services  for  han- 
dicapped children  are  also  included. 
These  institutions.  Including  day-care 
centers,  settlement  houses,  nonresiden- 
tial .summer  camps  and  playgrounds,  will 
be  aided  in  their  food  programs. 

It  authorizes  $32  million  a  year  for 
fiscal  1969.  1970.  and  1971  for  these  ac- 
tivities. In  addition  it  will  amend  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act  by  extending  the  au- 
thorization for  the  pilot  breakfast 
program. 

Turning  again  to  Hawaii,  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  In  1964  reported  that  my 
State  had  28.000  children  under  18  years 
of  age  whose  families  had  an  annual  In- 
come of  less  than  53,000.  It  Is  an  ac- 
cepted fact  that  any  child  whose  family 
earns  less  than  $3,000  a  year  may  well 
be  In  need  of  more  or  better  food  during 
the  school  day. 


The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  main- 
tains statistics  which  add  weight  to  the 
belief  that  an  extension  of  the  program 
Is  needed.  That  office  states  that  14,335 
youngsters  between  the  ages  of  5  and  17 
in  Hawaii  came  from  families  whose  an- 
nual Income  was  $2,000  or  less.  They  are 
eligible  to  participate  in  programs  finan- 
ced by  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act. 

Finally,  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  reports  that 
there  were  an  estimated  14,000  children 
in  Hawaii  last  September  who  were  re- 
ceiving services  under  the  aid  for  de- 
pendent children  program. 

We  know,  also,  from  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  that  In  the  United 
States  there  are  5.5  million  children  un- 
der 6  years  of  age,  and  9  million  more 
under  17,  in  families  too  poor  to  feed  and 
house  them  properly.  Headstart  has 
highlighted  the  food  needs  of  children 
In  the  poverty  cycle.  More  than  1.5  mil- 
lion preschoolers  are  not  getting  the 
nourishing  food  vital  to  strong  and 
healthy  bodies,  we  are  told. 

In  a  statement  endorsing  the  program. 
Secretary  Orvllle  Freeman  of  the  USDA 
has  focused  properly  on  our  goal  In  this 
manner: 

The  goal  we  have  before  us  for  child  nu- 
trition U  quite  simple.  It  Is  to  provide  every 
child,  regardless  of  the  famUy's  income— 
with  access  to  a  complete  meal  during  the 
day  when  he  or  she  Is  away  from  home. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  this  House  to 
vote  for  this  bill  as  a  means  to  better 
health  and  educational  achievement  for 
America's  children. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
wholeheartedly  in  support  of  the  bill  to 
extend  the  national  school  lunch  pro- 
gram and  put  the  pilot  school  break- 
fast program  on  a  permanent  basis.  For 
years  I  worked  for  an  effective  program 
of  this  nature  which  has  brought  coimt- 
less  benefits  to  the  children  of  my  city 
of  Cleveland  and  our  Nation.  We  must  re- 
member that  the  children  of  our  less  for- 
tunate citizens  need  the  same  nutrition 
and  care  to  enable  them  to  ptirsue  their 
studies  as  effectively  as  the  children  in 
higher  Income  families. 

In  Cleveland,  there  are  41  schools  par- 
ticipating in  the  school  limch  program 
smd  15.000  pupils  are  daily  being  served. 
Also,  22,000  yoimgsters  are  enjoying  the 
benefits  of  the  breakfast  feeding  program 
'in  29  elementary  schools. 

This  bill  would  further  provide  during 
the  summer  months  in  recreational  pro- 
grams, such  as  day  camps  and  youth 
centers,  food  assistance  for  children  of 
low-income  families  who  face  the  stun- 
mer  nutrition  gap  when  the  school  lunch 
program  would  not  be  available. 

This  bill  has  the  support  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  has  had  no  dissenting 
votes  in  committee,  and  I  strongly  urge 
its  passage. 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is 
indeed  Ironic  if  not  altogether  tragic  that 
in  this  Nation,  which  Is  one  of  the 
world's  great  food  suppliers,  an  alarming 
number  of  our  schoolchildren  are  im- 
properly fed.  This  Is  doubly  ironic  when 
one  considers  that  a  significant  number 
of  adults  suffer  from  illnesses  associated 
with    indiscriminate    eating,    and    our 
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farmers  are  chronically  plagued  by  the 
problem  of  the  overproduction  of  food- 
stuffs. 

More  significant  than  this  picture  of 
disparity  is  the  fact  that  medical  science 
recognizes  that  childhood  malnutrition 
may  cause  permanent  physical  and  men- 
tal defects  in  the  individuals  concerned. 
If  the  realization  that  many  of  oxir  chil- 
dren are  underfed  doesn't  demand  that 
action  be  taken  on  compassionate 
groimds  alone,  then  certainly  the  antici- 
pation that  those  who  receive  insufficient 
diets  will  not  reach  their  full  potential 
does  demand  it. 

In  addition,  school  administrators 
point  to  documentation  showing  that 
provision  for  an  adequate  breakfast  has 
an  Important  bearing  upon  such  factors 
as  attention,  behavior,  tardiness,  and  ab- 
senteeism. Authorities  in  many  schools 
who  Investigated  the  breakfast-eating 
pattern  of  their  students  were  amazed  to 
find  that  many  started  the  day  with  little 
or  nothing  to  eat. 

To  meet  these  serious  problems,  H.R. 
15398,  an  amendment  to  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act,  has  been  Introduced 
which  will  significantly  broaden  the  base 
of  efforts  which  have  been  developed 
imder  the  national  school  lunch  pro- 
gram, and  the  school  breakfast  program. 
It  will  authorize  a  3 -year  pilot  program 
to  reach  a  wide  variety  of  child  needs  In 
nonschool  situations,  such  as  public  or 
private  nonprofit  day-care  centers,  set- 
tlement and  neighborhood  houses,  and 
private  nonprofit  preschool  activities  on 
a  year-round  basis  with  a  full  range  of 
Federal  food  assistance. 

The  amendment  also  calls  for  provid- 
ing assistance  during  the  summer  In  rec- 
reational centers  and  thereby  help  fill  the 
nutrition  gap  faced  by  children  of  low- 
income  families  when  the  school  lunch 
program  is  not  available. 

A  significant  feature  of  the  proposed 
amendment  is  the  provision  for  continu- 
ing authority  for  the  school  breakfast 
program.  This  has  been  in  operation  as 
a  highly  successful  pilot  program  for  2 
years,  and  it  is  expected  that  there  will 
be  160.000  children  participating  in  It  by 
the  end  of  this  fiscal  year  when  the  au- 
thority for  the  program  expires. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  that  the  bill, 
H.R.  15398,  will  be  given  the  full  consid- 
eration and  support  it  deserves.  The  well- 
being  that  it  will  provide  those  facing 
the  schoolday  hungry,  and  the  benefits 
to  the  health  of  our  young  generation 
will  pay  enormous  dividends  on  the  basis 
of  a  modest  current  investment. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  medi- 
cal research  has  shown  that  there  is  a 
causal  relationship  between  nutrition 
and  mental  alertness.  Our  national 
school  lunch  program  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful in  helping  to  remove  one  of  the 
many  stumbling  blocks  to  learning  what 
besets  a  poverty-stricken  child.  A  himgry 
child  or  one  who  is  deprived  nutritionally 
does  not  learn.  And  the  child  who  does 
not  learn  will  serve  only  to  continue  the 
vicious  cycle  of  poverty  of  which  he  Is  a 
product.  Just  as  a  child's  body  needs  food 
to  grow,  so  does  his  mind  need  fuel  to 
operate.  The  school  lunch  and  school 
breakfast  programs  have  helped  to  fill 


the    nutrition    gap    for    the    poverty- 
stricken  children  of  our  Nation. 

But  what  happens  to  these  children 
during  the  summer?  How  much  damage 
Is  done  before  these  children  are  old 
enough  to  take  part  in  the  school  pro- 
grams? I  am  sure  we  all  know  that  good 
nutrition  Is  essential  early  and  continu- 
ously. H.R.  15398,  which  we  are  consider- 
ing today,  is  designed  to  extend  our  food 
programs  to  children  in  group  situations 
outside  of  school.  This  legislation  will 
help  to  insure  good  nutrition  for  our  Na- 
tion's poor  children  on  a  much  broader 
scale. 

H.R.  15398  provides  special  help  for  the 
neediest  areas  in  that  funds  can  be  made 
available  to  buy  necessary  equipment  to 
start  a  food  program  in  a  child-care  cen- 
ter, for  example,  and  to  carry  on  a  major 
share  of  the  operating  costs  where  the 
need  Is  evident. 

I  strongly  endorse  H.R.  15398  and  urge 
its  speedy  passage. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  voice  my  support  for  H.R.  15398,  a 
bill  that  would  make  nourishing  break- 
fasts and  lunches  available  to  needy 
children  throughout  the  United  States. 
The  bill  would  make  permanent  the 
pilot  school  breakfast  program  now 
helping  to  roimd  out  the  meager  diets  of 
116,000  children  living  in  poverty  or  on 
Its  fringes. 

The  bill,  moreover,  would  broaden  and 
strengthen  the  national  school  lunch  pro- 
gram to  cover  child-care  institutions 
such  as  settlement  houses  and  day 
camps. 

The  pilot  project  in  school  breakfasts, 
established  by  the  Child  Nutrition  Act 
of  1966,  has  proved  to  be  more  success- 
ful than  even  its  strongest  advocates  had 
anticipated.  School  officials,  physicians, 
and  psychologists  point  out  that  this 
project  has  not  only  improved  the  health 
of  children  receiving  a  sound  breakfast 
every  morning  under  Its  provisions.  The 
project  has  also  helped  children  to  make 
striking  improvements  in  their  school 
performance.  It  has  sharpened  their  at- 
tention, strengthened  their  motivation, 
lifted  their  marks  and  cut  down  their 
absentee  rates.  Now  reaching  116,000 
children,  the  school  breakfast  program 
would  expand  to  help  nourish  160.000 
children  by  the  end  of  1968  under  H.R. 
15398.  It  could  expand  still  further  in 
the  future  because  of  the  open-end 
budget  authorization  in  this  bill. 

Section  2  of  H.R.  15398  would  estab- 
lish a  3-year  pilot  program  aimed  at 
providing  lunches  for  children  in  service 
institutions— both  public  and  private 
nonprofit  institutions  such  as  day-care 
centers,  recreation  centers,  settlement 
houses,  day  camps,  centers  for  the  handi- 
capped and  mentally  retarded. 

Medical  studies  have  made  clear  that 
a  great  i;iutritional  need  exists  among 
preschool  children  and  among  school- 
age  children  during  summer  recess.  H.R. 
15398  would  help  meet  this  need.  It 
would  provide  roimd  lunches  every  day 
for  himdreds  of  thousands  of  children. 
It  is  ironic  that  childhood  malnutri- 
tion is  a  significant  problem  in  the 
United  States — the  richest  society  in  the 
history  of  the  v.orld.  Malnutrition 
thwarts  both  physiological  and  intellec- 


tual growth,  preventing  children  from 
reaching  their  full  potential  as  produc- 
tive citizens.  Physiologically  malnutri- 
tion plays  hob  with  the  development  of 
the  body  and  the  brain.  Psychologically 
it  inhibits  learning,  initiative,  and  ambi- 
tion. It  pervades  children  with  a  feeling 
of  Ustlessness  and  hopelessness. 

H.R.  15398  is  a  landmark  in  the  con- 
gressional drive  to  help  the  millions  of 
children  suffering  from  malnutrition  or 
bad  nutrition. 

I  want  to  urge  my  colleagues  In  the 
House  to  act  swiftly  and  favorably  on 
this  bill. 

I  also  want  to  urge  my  colleagues  to 
reject  any  proposed  amendments  that 
would  allow  profitmaklng  food  service 
companies  to  operate  school  lunch  or 
breakfast  programs. 

A  letter  I  have  received  from  John  C. 
Stalker,  able  director  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Office  of  School  Lunch  Programs 
and  Nutrition  Education,  makes  clear 
why  school  lunch  and  breakfast  programs 
should  be  administered  by  State  educa- 
tion departments  alone. 

The  letter  follows: 

Thb  Commonwealth  of 

Massachusetts, 
Department  op  Education, 
Boston,  Mass..  March  1, 1968. 
Hon.  Edward  P.  Boland, 
House  of  Representatii^es, 
Washington.  D.C. 

My  Dear  Congressman:  This  letter  Is  to 
Inform  you  that  we  are  opposed  to  any 
amendment  to  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act  by  amending  the  Vanlk  Bill  H.R.  15398 
that  would  allow  food  service  management 
companies  to  operate  school  lunch  programs. 
Rightfully,  School  Lunch  Programs  are  ad- 
ministered in  each  state  by  the  Department 
of  Education.  The  Program  Is  accepted  by 
school  administrators  as  an  Integral  part  of 
the  total  school  program  and  has  the  educa- 
tional value  of  a  laboratory  for  teaching  good 
food  habits  and  nutrition. 

Recently,  the  Massachusetts  Association  of 
School  Superintendents  adopted  the  follow- 
ing school  lunch  policy.  "The  Superintend- 
ents of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
have  many  responsibilities  for  the  total  edu- 
cation program.  One  area  of  vital  concern  la 
the  School  Lunch  Program.  The  nutrition- 
ally adequate  Type  A  school  lunch  served 
In  accordance  with  the  standards  established 
by  the  State  Department  of  Education  Imple- 
ments and  enriches  every  phase  of  education. 
Good  nutrition  affects  the  health  of  the  child 
and  Is  the  foundation  of  physical  fitness. 
We  recognize  the  Importance  of  good  nutri- 
tion and  the  relationship  of  food  to  health 
and  total  school  performance.  We,  therefore, 
endorse  the  participation  of  all  students  In 
the  T>'pe  A  School  Lunch  Program." 

Eminent  physicians  In  Massachusetts  have 
stated  publicly  the  same  philosophy. 

Frederick  J.  Stare.  M.D.  Chairman,  De- 
partment of  Nutrition,  Harvard  University 
has  said,  "In  my  opinion,  the  school  lunch 
program  Is  sound  and  should  contlnxie  to 
be  an  Integral  part  of  our  educational  sys- 
tem. The  school  lunch  program  can  and 
should  be  used  as  a  teaching  area,  a  'subject' 
In  the  cvirrlculum,  a  place  where  theory  and 
practice  Join  forces.  Our  schools  accept  re- 
sponsibility for  health  education.  It  Is  not 
possible  to  separate  nutrition  from  health." 
Dr.  Paul  Dudley  White  has  stated.  "Young 
people  should,  at  an  early  age,  learn  to  eat 
sensibly,  avoiding  the  consumption  of  high 
caloric  snacks  and  soft  drinks  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  optimally  nutritious  meals.  Good 
early  food  habits  and  training,  as  fostered 
through  the  school  lunch  program,  are  de- 
sirable." 
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Tbe  School  Lunch  Program  h«s  long  be«n 
recognized  by  the  National  Congreaa  of 
Parents  and  Teachers  aa  an  educational  pro- 
gram, providing  dally  what  for  many  chil- 
dren la  the  only  nutritionally  balanced  meal 
they  receive. 

The  profit  motive  In  commercial  food  serv- 
ice operations  Is  as  alien  to  the  philosophy 
of  good  education  as  would  be  a  profit- 
motivated  operation  In  any  other  depart- 
ment or  discipline  of  the  school  system. 
Management  companies  remove  the  control 
of  the  program  from  the  school,  exploit  the 
child's  appetite  and  pocketbook.  Ignore  the 
"'^eeds  of  economically  needy  pupils,  and  lack 
nutritional  and  educational  safeguards. 
When  given  a  choice  between  soft  drinks  and 
milk  or  between  candy  and  fruit,  a  student 
Invariably  chooses  the  less  nutritious. 

In  liCasaachusetts.  several  schools  have  en- 
gaged food  service  companies  to  operate  the 
food  service  programs  but  have  discontinued 
their  services,  after  a  few  months,  because 
of  dissatisfaction.  In  every  case,  the  private 
Industry's  need  to  make  a  profit,  resulted  In 
lowering  of  the  quality  of  the  food,  the  ap- 
pearance and  the  taste  of  the  food.  TTte  stu- 
dents made  unwise  choices  of  food  and  were 
no«  eating  the  kinds  of  food  to  meet  the 
nutrltlooal  needs  of  growing  boys  and  girls. 
The  personnel  employed  by  the  companies 
was  of  low  caliber,  posed  problems  In  the 
schools  and  had  no  Interest  In  the  health  or 
well-being  of  the  students. 

We  are  fortunate  In  having  many  fine 
dedicated  women  of  high  caliber  employed 
In  the  School  Lunch  Programs  In  Massachu- 
setts. They  are  Interested  in  their  work  and 
love  children.  Menus  are  planned  carefully, 
U.S.O.A.  donated  foods  are  used  to  the  great- 
est advantage,  kitchens  and  equipment  are 
clean  and  highest  sanitation  standards  are 
maintained. 

If  the  school  food  service  Is  to  carry  out 
the  alms  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Pro- 
gram as  Intended.  It  la  not  desirable  to  dele- 
gate the  responsibility  for  the  operation  of 
this  integral  phase  of  the  total  school  pro- 
gram to  any  non -school  individual  or  orga- 
nization. 

Very  truly  yours, 

John  C.  9rALKn.  Director. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr  Chairman, 
allow  me  to  make  a  few  brief  comments 
concerning  H.R.  15398,  of  which  I  was 
an  original  cosponsor. 

I  shall  not  dwell  on  the  need  to  ex- 
tend the  lunch  program  to  include  the 
various  preschool,  day  care,  and  summer 
activities  that  the  Congress  has  already 
created.  The  need  is  all  too  apparent  in 
every  city  In  this  country.  The  steps  that 
this  bill  would  take  to  alleviate  some  of 
these  needs  has  also  been  forcefully  and 
thoroughly  desciibed  by  my  colleagues. 

I  would  rather  take  this  time  to  re- 
mind my  colleagues  and  those  that  fol- 
low the  proceedings  of  this  body,  that 
this  bill  is  the  first  substantive  piece  of 
legislation  affecting  the  daily  lives  of  our 
ghetto  residents  to  reach  the  House  floor 
since  the  recent  distribution  of  the  report 
of  the  President's  Commission  on  Civil 
Disorders.  I  would  like  to  remind  my 
colleagues  that  this  bill  therefore  has 
some  importance  beyond  the  specific 
bounds  of  its  provisions.  For  it  is  toward 
this  type  of  legislation,  whether  large  or 
small  in  scope,  that  the  Congress  will 
need  to  devote  an  increasingly  larger 
portion  of  its  time  if  we  are  to  have  even 
the  slightest  chance  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  our  cities  which  were  so  graphi- 
cally outlined  in  the  Commission's  re- 
port. We  will  need  to  construct  a  complex 
and  structured  mosaic  of  bills  and  reso- 


lutions like  the  one  undet  consideration 
today  if  we  are  to  meet  the  challenge 
Issued  in  that  report,  the  challenge  that 
is  so  apparent  in  the  country  at  large 
these  days. 

Wisdom  should  dictate  that  many 
more  bills  with  the  same  purpose  as  the 
one  before  us  today,  the  alleviation  of 
the  harsh  living  conditions  of  the  ghetto 
family,  will  pass  through  this  body  in 
the  months  ahead. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  H  R. 
15398  is  a  measure  that  all  Members  may 
enthusiastically  support.  For  years  we 
had  the  national  school  lunch  program, 
established  by  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act.  The  Child  Nutrition  Act  of 
1966  strengthened  and  expanded  that 
program. 

In  recognition  of  the  demonstrated  re- 
lationship between  good  nutrition  and 
the  capacity  of  children  to  develop. and 
learn,  these  acts  over  the  years  have 
safeguarded  the  health  and  well-being 
of  our  children,  and  under  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  en- 
couraged the  domestic  consumption  of 
agricultural  and  other  foods.  This  special 
milk  program  which  encourages  the  con- 
sumption of  fluid  milk  by  children  has 
accomplished  untold  good. 

The  act  of  1966  authorized  a  school 
breakfast  program.  The  bill  today  puts 
the  pilot  breakfast  program  on  a  perma- 
nent basis. 

Today  we  amend  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  to  extend  its  coverage  to  in- 
stitutions which  provide  day  care  and 
other  nonresidential  child  care  for  chil- 
dren, as  well  as  extending  the  authoriza- 
tion for  the  pilot  child  breakfast  pro- 
gram. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  old 
act  was  limited  to  programs  carried  on  by 
schools.  For  this  reason  the  needs  of  pre- 
school-age children  and  those  school- 
age  children  in  institutions  during  the 
summer  months  have  gone  unfulfilled. 
Statistics  show  that  there  are  millions  of 
children  under  the  age  of  6  who  have 
working  mothers.  Many  of  these  mothers 
are  the  heads  of  fatherless  families.  A 
startling  statistic  is  the  fact  that  one- 
third  of  all  women  now  working  are 
mothers.  Their  children  should  receive 
proper  food. 

The  philosophy  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  applies  in  full  measure  to  this 
amendment.  Experience  has  shown  us 
that  inadequate  diets  received  by  chil- 
dren handicap  them  throughout  their 
lives.  Medical  problems  which  plague  a 
person  all  his  life  too  often  have  their 
origin  in  poor  nutrition,  coupled  with 
poor  eating  habits,  acquired  during 
childhood.  As  a  shorter  range  effect, 
poor  nutrition  results  in  the  lack  of 
ambition  and  motivation.  Due  to  vitamin 
and  mineral  deficiencies,  the  learning 
process  is  affected. 

The  pilot  breakfast  program  has 
worked  most  successfully.  The  charge  to 
the  child  has  been  nominal,  usually  10 
cents  a  meal.  For  those  of  us  who  repre- 
sent the  rural  areas,  it  is  refreshing  to 
note  that  both  rural  and  urban  schools 
have  participated.  It  is  encouraging  also 
to  note  that  school  oCQcials  say  there 
has  been  a  sharp  decline  in  tardiness,  as 
well  as  an  increase  m  the  attention  span 


in  those  schools  which  have  instituted 
the  pilot  breakfast  program 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  persuaded  of  the 
merit  of  providing  a  special  food  service 
of  this  kind.  I  am  also  persuaded  that 
the  beneficiaries  are  the  children  of 
mothers  who  work  out  of  necessity,  and 
not  those  who  would  simply  deposit  their 
children  in  some  convenient  place  to 
spend  their  time  in  activities  other  than 
caring  for  their  families. 

The  good  this  bill  will  do  in  terms  of 
a  better  chance  at  life  for  those  children 
who  do  not  have  many  chances  cannot 
be  measured  in  money.  The  authors  of 
this  bill  and  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  deserve  the  commenda- 
tion of  all  the  Members  of  this  House 
for  their  efforts  today.  This  measure  will 
mean  stronger  bodies  for  a  generation 
of  youngsters  who  will,  in  a  few  years, 
be  called  upon  to  share  the  responsi- 
bilities of  citizenship.  These  young  peo- 
ple will  be  better  equipped  to  be  better 
Americans  because  the  Congress  paused 
long  enough  to  take  time  out  from  the 
consideration  of  billions  of  dollars  in 
foreign  aid,  national  defense,  urban  re- 
newal, and  other  sophisticated  programs, 
to  consider  the  nutritional  needs  of  those 
little  folks  who  might  otherwise  not  have 
enough  of  the  right  kind  of  food. 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a 
distinct  pleasure  for  me  to  give  my  sup- 
port to  H.R.  15398.  I  am  in  full  accord 
with  the  primary  purposes  of  the  bill  to 
extend  the  national  school  lunch  pro- 
gram to  child-care  institutions  and  to  put 
the  pilot  breakfast  program  on  a  per- 
manent basis. 

Great  concern  has  been  expressed 
about  the  effect  of  poor  nutrition  on  very 
young  children.  Similar  concern  has  been 
expressed  that  children  who  have  a  lunch 
program  available  throughout  the  school 
year  have  no  access  to  such  a  program 
during  the  summer  months  except  in 
those  rare  instances  where  these  children 
are  enrolled  in  summer  school  and  the 
cafeteria  remains  open. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  utilize 
the  approaches  and  experience  developed 
in  21  years  of  the  national  school  lunch 
program  and  3  years  with  the  pilot  school 
breakfast  program  to  close  the  one  final 
gap  in  the  legislative  framework  we  have 
developed  over  the  years  to  improve  child 
nutrition. 

The  National  School  Lunch  Act  pres- 
ently provides  Federal  assistance  to  the 
States  to  carry  out  school  lunch  programs 
providing  lunches  at  a  reduced  cost  to 
participating  children.  Because  that  act 
is  limited  to  programs  carried  on  by  the 
schools,  a  great  nutritional  need  exists 
among  preschool  children,  and  also 
among  school-age  children  during  the 
summer  months.  It  is  estimated  that 
there  are  5.5  million  children  under  6, 
and  9  million  more  under  17  in  families 
too  poor  to  feed  and  house  them  ade- 
quately. 

Th:s  bill  would  provide  the  machinery 
to  meet  the  nutritional  needs  of  these 
children  by  providing  food  assistance 
programs  for  day-care  and  other  child- 
care  institutions  for  children  from  areas 
where  f>oor  economic  conditions  exist 
and  where  there  are  high  concentrations 
of  working  mothers.  Other  public  and 
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nonprofit  private  institutions  which  pro- 
vide day-care  services  for  handicapped 
children  are  also  included.  These  insti- 
tutions, including  day-care  centers,  set- 
tlement houses,  nonresidential  summer 
camps,  and  playgrounds  will  be  aided  in 
their  food  service  programs  by  the  pas- 
sage of  this  bill. 

Testimony  which  was  heard  by  the 
committee  when  this  bill  was  considered 
highlighted  a  great  national  need  for 
day-care  and  other  child-care  institu- 
tions. Recent  legislation  passed  by  the 
Congress  stresses  the  need  for  day-care 
facilities  in  the  model  cities  program,  in 
the  authority  granted  to  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  and  in  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1967.  The  sta- 
tistics underlying  the  need  for  these  fa- 
cilities are  staggering.  There  were  nearly 
4.5  million  children  under  the  age  of  6 
who  had  working  mothers  in  1965.  There 
were  another  6.5  million  between  the 
ages  of  6  and  II  whose  mothers  held 
jobs.  There  are  725,000  children  in  fam- 
ilies where  the  family  income  is  less  than 
S5,000  where  the  mother  works  full  time. 
Many  of  these  mothers  are  the  heads  of 
fatherless  homes.  One-third  of  all 
women  working  are  mothers  and  it  is 
safe  to  assume  that  this  percentage  will 
increase.  Their  children  must  receive 
adequate  care  and  proper  food. 

Today  Federal  assistance  provided 
under  the  national  school  lunch  program 
helps  to  provide  lunches  for  some  19  mil- 
lion children  attending  public  and  non- 
profit private  schools.  Testimony  which 
was  heard  by  the  committee  when  it 
considered  this  bill  substantiated  what 
most  of  us  probably  suspected:  that  is, 
the  lunch  that  these  children  received 
at  school  was,  in  many  instances,  the 
only  nutritious  meal  that  they  received 
all  day.  During  the  school  vacation,  a 
serious  nutritional  gap  exists.  This  bill 
proposes  to  close  that  gap  by  providing 
additional  Federal  assistance  to  the 
States  in  order  to  enable  them  to  oper- 
ate food  service  programs  in  child-care 
institutions  both  for  preschoolers  and 
for  school-age  children  during  the  sum- 
mer months. 
,'  The  second  major  feature  of  this  leg- 
islation is  that  it  would  provide  the  au- 
thority for  the  continuation  of  the  pilot 
school  breakfast  program.  This  program 
had  some  difficulties  when  it  was  kicked 
off  2  years  ago.  However,  it  is  now  run- 
ning smoothly  and  participation  has  in- 
creased from  the  80,000  level  which  was 
recorded  for  the  first  year  of  its  operation 
to  the  point  where  there  are  now  about 
116.000  children  taking  advantage  of  the 
program.  It  is  expected  that  by  the  end 
of  the  school  year  there  will  be  160,000 
children  eating  a  nutritious  breakfast 
each  day  in  schools  which  are  taking  part 
in  this  program. 

Teachers  and  principals  as  well  as  stu- 
dents have  expressed  their  support  for 
this  program.  It  has  made  a  remarkable 
difference  in  the  attitudes  and  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  children  who  have  par- 
ticipated to  learn.  In  many  schools  which 
have  participated,  teachers  report  that 
formerly  listless  children  have  now 
perked  up  and  are  contributing  mean- 
ingfully to  their  schoolwork  because  they 
have  had  a  good  breakfast. 
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This  program  is  designed  not  to  make 
these  breakfasts  available  to  those  stu- 
dents who  come  from  homes  which  can 
well  afford  to  serve  them  breakfast  each 
morning  but  instead  it  reaches  those  stu- 
dents who  come  from  poor  families  or 
who  have  to  travel  long  distances  to 
school  every  day.  In  some  instances,  it 
has  been  reported  that  students  who  are 
participating  in  this  program  have  to 
leave  home  at  6  o'clock  to  take  the  bus 
to  school.  Certainly  these  children  were 
hungry  when  they  arrived. 

I  believe  that  this  program  just  like  the 
National  School  Lunch,  Special  Milk,  and 
Child  Nutrition  Act  programs  is  neces- 
sary for  the  continued  health  and  well- 
being  of  our  Nation's  young.  Only  a 
healthy  and  educated  society  can  pro- 
duce a  well-informed  active  citizenry. 
These  programs  help  us  to  do  this. 

On  October  11,  1966,  President  John- 
son signed  S.  3467  into  law  as  Public  Law 
89-642,  the  Child  Nutrition  Act.  Section 
13  of  this  act  provides  that — 

Authority  for  the  conduct  and  supervi- 
sion of  Federal  programs  of  assistance  to 
schools  In  providing  food  service  programs 
for  children  Is  assigned  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  To  the  extent  practicable, 
other  Federal  agencies  administering  pro- 
grams under  which  funds  are  provided  to 
schools  for  such  assistance  shall  transfer 
such  funds  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture for  distribution  through  the  adminis- 
trative channels  In  accordance  with  this  Act 
and  the  National  School  Lunch  Act. 

When  H.R.  15398  was  first  introduced, 
I  noticed  that  a  provision  similar  to  the 
one  I  made  reference  to  above  was  in- 
cluded in  its  text.  As  you  all  have  no 
doubt  noted,  this  provision  was  conspic- 
uously absent  in  the  bill  which  we  con- 
sidered. I  did  not  attempt  to  amend 
H.R.  15398  because  I  did  not  want  to 
open  a  can  of  worms  that  might  have 
resulted  in  jeopardizing  the  passage  of 
that  much-needed  legislation.  However, 
I  would  very  much  like  to  know  what 
action  has  been  taken  by  the  agencies 
involved  in  school  feeding  programs  to 
implement  the  intent  of  section  13  of  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act. 

It  seems  obvious  to  me  that  there  are 
at  least  three  agencies  involved  in  this 
type  of  activity.  I  want  to  know  what  ac- 
tion has  been  taken  by  them  to  coordi- 
nat3  their  school  feeding  activities. 

I  am  sure  that  many  of  you  share  my 
concern  about  the  undesirability  of  a 
duplication  of  effort  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. I  cannot  see  how  failure  by  the 
agencies  involved  to  carry  out  the  intent 
of  section  13  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act 
can  help  but  act  against  the  best  in- 
terests of  hungry  schoolchildren  across 
the  country. 

The  advantages  of  a  coordinated  effort 
to  feed  the  Nation's  schoolchildren  are 
obvious.  If  all  funds  used  for  this  purpose 
are  channeled  through  one  Federal 
agency  and  then  through  one  State 
agency,  I  cannot  see  how  such  a  practice 
could  fail  to  make  Federal  assistance 
available  to  more  schools  for  their  feed- 
ing programs.  A  situation  where,  for 
example,  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, the  Office  of  Education,  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  are  all  pro- 
viding some  assistance  to  a  given  school 
for  its  lunch  program  certainly  indicates 


to  me  that  there  is  an  excellent  possi- 
bility that  all  this  assistance  may  not  be 
needed  by  the  school  in  this  form.  How 
can  all  three  agencies  hope  to  attain 
their  stated  program  objectives  by  all 
having  their  fingers  in  such  a  school's 
food  service  pie?  I  believe  that  a  much 
better  food  service  could  be  had  by  such 
a  school  if  it  were  only  receiving  Federal 
assistance  from  one  source  in  the  same 
amount  as  that  being  provided  currently 
by  three  sources.  The  diminished  amount 
of  recordkeeping  that  would  be  required 
by  the  schools  would  .save  untold  man- 
hours  which  could  be  devoted  to  im- 
proving the  food  service. 

I  shudder  when  I  think  of  the  ad- 
ministrative expense  that  the  American 
taxpayer  is  shouldering  when  his  taxes 
go  to  pay  for  the  National  and  State  ad- 
ministration of  programs  aimed  at  the 
same  purp>ose.  The  savings  both  in  terms 
of  money  and  the  increased  efficiency 
which  must  result  from  a  coordinated 
effort  in  this  field  should  enable  us  to 
provide  more  money  to  the  schools  them- 
selves rather  than  spending  untold 
millions  on  administration. 

The  legislative  authorization  for  co- 
operation in  this  field  is  on  the  books  and 
I  assure  you  that  I  am  going  to  do  all 
that  I  can  to  see  to  it  that  it  is  imple- 
mented. It  occurs  to  me  that  once  we 
ht.ve  coordinated  efforts  in  the  field  of 
school  food  service,  we  might  move  on  to 
other  fields  within  our  governmental 
framework  and  do  the  same  there.  In 
these  days  when  there  is  a  trend  toward 
spiraling  Federal  expenditures,  it  seems 
as  though  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  Con- 
gress to  take  a  long  hard  look  at  ways  to 
cut  nonessential  Government  spending. 
Coordination  of  agency  efforts  in  such 
things  as  child-feeding  programs  cannot 
help  but  improve  the  efficiency  of  the 
Federal  grant  program  in  attaining  its 
aims. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  section  3  of 
the  National  School  Lunch  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1752)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "section  11" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "sections  11  and 
13." 

Sec.  2.  Section  6  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  (42  U.S.C  1755)  is  amended  by 
inserting  "except  section  13"  Inxmediateiy 
after  "Act,"  where  it  first  appears. 

Sec.  3.  The  National  School  Lunch  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  Act 
the  following  new  section: 

"SPECIAL   FOOD    SERVICE    PROGRAM    FOR   CHILDREN 

"Sec.  13.  (a)  d)  There  Is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $32,000,000  for  each  of  the  three 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1969,  June  30, 
1970.  and  June  30,  1971,  to  enable  the  Secre- 
tary to  formulate  and  carry  out  a  pilot  pro- 
gram to  assist  States  through  grants-in-aid 
and  other  means,  to  initiate,  maintain,  or 
expand  nonprofit  food  service  programs  for 
children  in  service  institutions.  For  purposes 
of  this  section,  the  term  'service  institutions' 
means  private,  nonprofit  Institutions  or  pub- 
lic institutions,  such  as  child  day-care  cen- 
ters, settlement  houses,  or  recreation  centers, 
which  provide  day  care,  or  other  child  care 
where  children  are  not   maintained  in  resl- 
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dence.  for  chlldrea  from  areas  In  which  poor 
•conomlc  oondlttona  exist  and  from  areas  In 
which  ttiere  are  high  concentrations  of  work* 
tng  mothers,  and  Includes  public  and  private 
nonprofit  institutions  providing  day  car« 
services  for  handicapped  children. 

"(3)  Subject  to  all  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  the  term  service  institutions'  also 
Includes  public  or  private  nonprofit  Institu- 
tions that  develop  special  sunxmer  programs 
providing  food  service  similar  to  that  avail- 
able to  children  under  the  National  School 
Lunch  or  School  Breakfast  Programs  during 
the  school  year,  inclxidlng  such  institutions 
providing  day  care  services  for  handicapped 
children. 

"(b)  (1)  Of  the  funds  appropriated  for  the 
purpoMS  of  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year, 
the  Secretary  shall  reserve  3  per  centum  for 
apportionment  to  Ouam.  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands.  American  Samoa,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands.  Ouam. 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands.  American 
Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  shall  each  be  paid  an  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  total  of  such 
reserved  funds  as  the  number  of  children 
a<;ed  three  to  seventeen,  inclusive.  In  each 
bears  to  the  total  number  of  children  of  such 
ages  In  all  of  them. 

"(3)  Prom  the  remainder  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated for  "any  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary 
shall  pay  to  each  State  such  sums  as  be 
deems  appropriate,  but  not  more  than  t60.- 
000.  as  a  basic  grant.  In  addition,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  allot  to  each  State  from  the  funds 
remaining  after  the  basic  grants  have  been 
made  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  such  remaining  funds  as  the  number  of 
children  In  that  State  aged  three  to  seven- 
teen. Inclusive.  In  families  with  Incomes  of 
less  than  $3,000  per  annum  bears  to  the  total 
number  of  such  children  In  all  the  Statee. 
Por  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term 
'State'  does  not  Include  Guam.  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Virgin  Islands.  American  Samoa,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

"(c)  111  Funds  paid  to  any  State  under 
this  section  shall  be  disbursed  by  the  State 
educational  agency  to  service  institutions, 
selected  on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis  by  the 
State  educational  agency.  (A)  to  relmbiirse 
the  service  Institutions  for  the  cost  of  ob- 
taining agricultural  commodities  and  other 
foods,  and  (B)  for  the  purposes  of  para- 
graph* (2)  and  (3)  of  this  subeectlon.  The 
costs  of  obtaining  agricultural  commodities 
and  other  foods  may  include  the  cost  of  the 
processing,  distributing,  transporting,  or 
handling  thereof.  Disbursement  to  partici- 
pating service  Institutions  shall  be  made  at 
such  rate  of  reimbursement  per  meal  as  the 
Secretary  shall  prescribe. 

"(2)  In  circumstances  of  severe  need  where 
the  rate  per  meal  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary Is  Ineufflclent  to  carry  on  an  effective 
feeding  program,  the  Secretary  may  author- 
ize financial  assistance  not  to  exceed  80  per 
centum  of  the  operating  costs  of  such  a 
program.  Including  the  cost  of  obtalninz. 
preparing,  and  serving  food.  In  the  selection 
cf  Institutions  to  receive  assistance  under 
this  subsection,  the  State  educational  agency 
shall  require  the  applicant  Institutions  to 
provide  justification  of  the  need  for  such 
assistance. 

"(3)  Not  to  exceed  35  per  centum  of  the 
funds  paid  to  any  State  may  be  used  by  the 
State  to  assist  service  institutions  by  pay- 
ing not  to  exceed  75  per  centum  of  the  cost 
of  the  purchase  or  rental  of  equipment, 
other  than  land  and  buildings,  for  the  stor- 
age, preparation,  transportation,  and  serv- 
ing of  food  to  enable  the  service  Institutions 
to  establish,  maintain,  and  expand  food 
service  under  this  section. 

"(d)  If  In  any  State  the  State  educational 
agency  is  not  permitted  by  law  or  Is  other- 
wise unable  to  disburse  the  funds  paid  to  it 
under  this  section  to  any  service  Institution 
In   the  SUte.   the  SecreUrv  shall  withhold 


all  funds  a{^>ortloned  under  this  section  and 
shall  disburse  the  funds  so  withheld  directly 
to  service  institutions  In  the  State  for  the 
same  purp>ose  and  subject  to  the  same  condi- 
tions as  are  required  of  a  State  educational 
agency  disbursing  funds  made  available  un- 
der this  section. 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
any  other  law.  balances  of  funds  appro- 
priated for  the  purposes  of  this  section  and 
unobligated  at  the  end  of  any  fiscal  year 
shall  remain  available  for  ol^lgatlon  during 
the  first  three  months  of  the  following  fiscal 
year. 

■(f)  Service  institutions  to  which  funds 
are  disbursed  under  this  section  shall  serve 
menls  consisting  of  a  combination  of  foods 
and  meeting  minimum  nutritional  stand- 
ards prescribed  by  the  Secretary  on  the  basis 
of  tested  nutritional  research.  Such  meals 
shall  be  served  without  cost  or  at  a  reduced 
cost  to  children  determined  by  the  service 
institutions  to  be  unable  to  pay  the  full  cost. 
In  making  such  determination,  service  In- 
stitution authorities  should,  to  the  extent 
practicable,  consult  with  public  welfare  and 
health  agencies.  No  physical  segregation  or 
other  discrimination  against  any  child  shall 
be  made  because  of  his  Inability  to  pay. 

"(g)  If  any  State  cannot  utilize  all  funds 
apportioned  to  it,  or  If  additional  funds  are 
made  available  for  apportionment  among 
the  States,  under  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  make  further  apportionments  to  the 
remaining  States  in  the  manner  prescribed 
In  subeectlon  (b). 

"(h)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall  certify  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  from  time  to  time 
the  amounu  to  be  paid  to  any  State  under 
this  section  of  the  Act  and  the  time  or 
times  such  amounts  are  to  be  paid:  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  pay  to  the 
State  at  the  time  or  times  fixed  by  the  Secre- 
tary the  amounts  so  certified. 

"(2)  Each  8er\-tce  Institution  participating 
under  this  section  shall.  Insofar  as  prac- 
ticable, utilize  In  its  program  foods  desig- 
nated from  time  to  time  by  the  Secretary 
as  being  in  abundance,  either  nationally  or 
In  the  Institution  area,  or  foods  donated  by 
the  Secretary.  Irrespective  of  the  amount  of 
funds  appropriated  under  this  section,  foods 
available  under  section  416  of  the  Agrlciil- 
tural  Act  of  1049  (7  0.S.C.  1431)  or  pur- 
chased under  section  32  of  the  Act  ot  August 
24.  1935  (7  U.S.C.  ai2c).  or  section  709  of 
the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Act  of  19(J5  (7 
U.S.C.  144«a-l).  may  be  donated  by  the 
Secretary  to  service  InstltuUoru  in  accord- 
ance with  the  needs  as  determined  by  au- 
thorities of  these  Institutions  for  utlUzation 
In  their  feeding  programs. 

"(3)  The  value  of  assistance  to  children 
under  this  section  shall  not  be  considered 
to  be  Income  or  resources  for  any  purpose 
under  any  Federal  or  State  laws.  Including 
laws  relating  to  taxation  and  welfare  and 
public  assistance  programs.  Expenditures  of 
funds  from  State  and  local  sources  for  the 
maintenance  of  food  programs  for  children 
shall  not  be  diminished  as  a  result  of  funds 
received  under  this  section. 

"(4)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  any  fiscal  year  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  the  Secretary  for  his  ad- 
ministrative expenses  under  this  section. 

"(5)  States,  State  educational  agencies, 
and  service  institutions  participating  in  pro- 
grams under  this  section  shall  keep  such 
accounts  and  records  as  may  be  necessary  to 
enable  the  Secretary  to  determine  whether 
there  has  been  compliance  with  this  section 
and  the  regulations  hereunder.  Such  accounts 
and  records  shall  at  all  times  be  available  for 
inspection  and  audit  by  representatives  of 
the  Secretary  and  shall  be  preserved  for  such 
period  of  time,  not  In  excess  of  five  years,  aa 
the  Secretary  determines  Is  necessary." 

S«c.  4.  The  first  sentence  of  section  7  of 
the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C. 
1776)  Is  amended  by  adding  Immediately  be- 


fore the  period  at  the  end  thereof  "and  un- 
der sections  11  and  13  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act".  Ttie  second  sentence  of  such  sec- 
tion 7  is  amended  by  striking  out  "section 
11"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "sections  11 
and  13". 

Sec.  5.  Section  4(a)  of  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  1773(a))  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sbc.  4  (a)  "Hiere  ts  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  1969 
and  for  e<u;h  subsequent  fiscal  year  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  a  pro- 
gram to  assist  the  Statee  through  grants-in- 
aid  and  other  means,  to  initiate,  maintain, 
or  expand  nonprofit  breakfast  programs  in 
schools." 

Mr.  PERKINS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  further  reading  of  the  bill  be 
dispensed  with,  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  and  be  open  to  amendment  at 
any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMrrTEX     AMENDMENTS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

On  page  1,  line  6,  insert  "(a)"  after  "Sec. 
2.". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  remaining  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  after  line  2.  Insert: 

"(b)  Section  9  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
first  sentence  the  following:  ':  except  that 
such  minimum  nutritional  requirements 
shall  not  be  construed  to  prohibit  the  sub- 
stitution of  foods  to  accommodate  the  medi- 
cal or  other  special  dietary  needs  of  Indi- 
vidual students'." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

AMENDMENTS    OFTEKED    BT    MR.    POACE 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  two 
amendments,  and  since  they  deal  with 
the  same  subject  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendments  be  considered 
en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Poage:  On  page 
1.  line  5.  after  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
sentence,  add  the  following  sentence:  "Ap- 
propriations shall  be  considered  health,  edu- 
cation, and  welfare  functions  for  budget  pur- 
poses rather  than  functions  of  agriculture." 

On  page  8.  line  22.  strike  out  the  quotation 
mark  at  the  end  of  the  sentence  and  add  the 
following  sentence:  "Appropriations  and  ex- 
penditures for  this  Act  shall  be  considered 
health,  education,  and  welfare  functions  for 
budget  purposes  rather  than  functions  of 
agriculture." 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAQE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
wonder  if  the  gentleman  would  be  agree- 
ab'e  to  ccnsiderins  the  propcsition  that 
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If  the  appropriations  are  going  to  come 
out  of  the  HEW  program,  that  HEW 
ought  to  manage  the  program? 

We  are  in  sort  of  a  strange  position 
here  wherein  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture is  going  to  manage  a  program, 
and  is  supervising  the  program,  but  the 
money  comes  from  HEW,  as  I  understand 
the  effect  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Now,  if  we  are  going  to  be  consistent, 
if  we  are  going  to  pet  the  moneys  from 
HEW,  then  why  should  we  not  put  the 
management  of  the  program  in  the  hands 
of  HEW? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  have  not  the  slightest 
objection  to  any  changes  the  gentleman 
may  wish  to  make  in  the  management  of 
this  program.  I  think  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  done  a  good  job, 
but  if  the  gentleman  wants  someone  else 
to  "run  the  show"  I  am  not  objecting. 
However,  I  do  want  to  point  out  that 
what  we  are  doing  here  this  afternoon  is 
amending  a  bill  that  was  originally 
brought  in  by  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, and  the  program  is  now  operating 
imder  the  authority  of  legislation  origi- 
nally sponsored  by  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  Ho'A-ever,  the  amendment  to 
this  bill  was  somehow  or  other  sent  to 
another  committee — and  I  am  not  criti- 
cizing— we  have  raised  no  criticism  what- 
soever, but  It  was  sent  to  another  com- 
mittee. The  other  committee  reported  the 
bill  back,  establishing  what  amounts  to 
a  new  program.  And  as  I  understand  it, 
the  bill  asks  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  administer  the  program.  I  assume 
this  is  so  because  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  been  doing  such  a  good  job 
for  a  great  many  years  in  administering 
these  various  programs. 

We  are  perfectly  willing  to  have  them 
continue  to  use  the  skills  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  if  they  wish  to,  or  if 
the  gentleman  wants  to  turn  this  over  to 
the  Department  of  Transportation,  that 
is  all  right  with  me  also.  I  do  not  care 
where  the  gentleman  places  his  pro- 
grams. But  as  they  stand  now  we  are  add- 
ing $60  million  a  year  to  the  budget  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  on  func- 
tions that  are  not  agricultural,  on  func- 
tions that  the  gentleman's  own  commit- 
tee claimed  properly  went  to  that  com- 
mittee, and  we  raised  no  point  about  it. 

If  in  fact  they  did  properly  belong  to 
the  gentleman's  committee,  then  they 
are  not  agricultural  functions,  and  they 
should  not  be  paid  for  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  The  burden  on  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  is  heavy  enough 
now  as  It  is.  We  never  bring  an  agricul- 
tural bill  in  here  on  the  floor  but  what 
some  Member  gets  up  and  says,  "Why 
are  we  spending  so  much  money?" 

Now,  I  want  to  say  that  if  the  Mem- 
bers want  to  spend  money  for  somebody 
else,  then  let  that  somebody  else  pay  the 
bill. 

That  Is  all  we  ask. 

I  understand  that  the  chairman  Is 
agreeing  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman. It  is  true  that  we  are  adding 
much  more  than  $6  million.  We  are  add- 
ing about  $352  million  to  the  budget  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  If  the 
gentleman  wants  it  this  way,  we  are  per- 
fectly wining  tD  accept  his  amendment. 


Mr.  POAGE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  ask  for  a  vote  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  support  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr,  Poage  1  that 
appropriations  for  the  expanded  school 
lunch  program  shall  be  considered  a 
function  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  rather  than  a 
function  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

As  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  has  so 
expertly  explained,  this  Is  a  welfare  pro- 
gram and  should  be  funded  from  welfare 
funds. 

Demands  are  already  so  heavy  on 
funds  that  have  been  or  will  be  appro- 
priated for  strictly  agricultural  pro- 
grsuns  that  there  Is  no  possibility  of 
satisfying  all  of  the  many  worthwhile 
existing  programs,  much  less  taking  on 
new  ones. 

Each  day  I  receive  letters  from  farm- 
ers in  my  district  who  are  in  dire  need 
of  loans  and  financing  from  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  to  carry  them 
over  to  another  crop.  Net  farm  income 
was  down  last  year  by  some  10  percent 
from  the  year  before. 

The  uptrend  in  production  expenses 
continued  in  1967  with  the  result  that 
net  farm  income  of  farm  operators 
dropped  to  a  $14.8  annual  rate  in  Janu- 
ary-September which  was  down  from 
$16.6  billion  a  year  earlier.  Farmers  are 
in  a  critical  cost-price  squeeze  and  need 
all  the  help  they  can  get  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  AgriciUture  needs  all  the  funds 
it  can  get  to  help  them. 

I  am  already  receiving  letters  asking 
me  to  help  restore  funds  for  soil  con- 
servation programs  that  have  been  re- 
duced in  the  1969  Agriculture  budget  re- 
quests. 

These  are  worthwhile  programs  not 
only  to  farmers  now  but  for  the  future 
of  a  healthy  and  growing  agricultural 
economy  In  this  country. 

It  is  difficult  enough  now  for  farm 
area  members  to  convince  our  metro- 
polltEui  area  colleagues  of  the  needs  of 
rural  America  and  the  farm  Income 
problem.  It  Is  just  as  real  as  the  problems 
of  the  cities  except  that  farmers  are  not 
as  well  organized  or  concentrated  nor 
do  they  any  longer  make  up  an  effective 
group  politically  as  compared  with  the 
total  population. 

But  the  fact  that  the  actual  percent- 
age of  an  American's  take-home  pay 
that  he  spends  for  food  has  declined 
while  all  other  costs  went  up  Is  proof 
of  farm  efficiency.  But  in  spite  of  this 
abundance,  quality,  and  comparatively 
low  cost  of  food,  the  farmer  has  not 
shared  in  the  American  prosperity.  Even 
with  the  billions  spent  on  farm  pro- 
grams, the  consumer  has  benefited  far 
more  than  the  farmer  from  the  money 
budgeted  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. And  this  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
explain  to  those  who  are  principally  con- 
cerned with  consumers  rather  than 
farmers,  who  of  course,  are  also  con- 
sumers on  a  rather  large  scale  them- 
selves. 

So  I  wish  to  point  out  the  problem 
involved  here  and  urge  that  funds  for 
the  school  lunch  program  come  from 


appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  inas- 
much as  this  Is  a  welfare  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  I  Mr.  Poace]  . 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  liALL 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hai.l:  On  page 
8,  line  18  after  "the  fiscal  year  1969"  a  comma 
— ,  strike  the  remainder  and  insert:  "$6,500.- 
000;  and  for  the  fiscal  year  1970  not  to  exceed 
$10,000,000;  and  for  the  fiscal  year  1971  not 
to  exceed  $12,000,000  to  carry  out  a  program 
to  assist  the  States  through  grants-in-aid 
and  other  means  to  initiate,  maintain,  or 
expand  nonprofit  breakfast  programs  in 
schools." 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  amend- 
ment is  self-explanatory  and  was  dis- 
cussed during  the  colloquy  in  the  open- 
ing statement  by  the  chairman  of  this 
subcommittee. 

Briefly,  it  simply  changes  the  bill  now 
before  us  on  page  8,  in  the  last  paragraph, 
from  an  open  end  fund  which  appropri- 
ated for  the  year  1969  and  for  each  sub- 
sequent fiscal  year  "s'jch  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  a  program  to 
assist  the  States  through  grants-in-aid 
and  other  means,  to  Initiate,  maintain, 
or  expand  nonprofit  breakfast  programs 
in  schools". 

Now  we  would  add  on  to  that  amend- 
ment that  we  have  just  adopted  in  com- 
mittee, Mr.  Chairman,  and  we  have  care- 
fully researched  and  tried  not  to  go  be- 
low the  figures  in  the  estimated  amounts 
for  the  3-year  period  which  is  making 
permanent  this  program.  Up  to  now  this 
has  been  a  pilot  program  and  has  been 
successful  and  has  had  the  endorsement 
of  the  Congress. 

It  is  true  there  is  another  place,  on 
page  7,  where  there  is  an  open-end  fund 
for  school  purposes,  administrative  ex- 
penses, lines  21  through  23.  But  this  I 
understand  through  the  implementation 
process  would  automatically,  with  the 
passage  of  the  bill,  be  an  assumption 
anyway  and  it  is  not  necessary  to 
correct  that. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  think  the  gentleman 
should  imderstand  that  there  is  nothing 
in  that  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1968 
but  there  happens  to  be  $2,300,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1969  budget. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  chairman 
of  the  distinguished  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  adding  that  informa- 
tion. Actually,  I  had  intended  to  state 
it  before  I  closed  my  statement. 

It  is  a  new  program  we  are  consider- 
ing. From  a  physician's  point  of  view,  I 
would  have  to  say  probably  we  have  yet 
untapped  the  Importance  of  nutrition  in 
the  newborn  and  preschoool  children. 
Certainly,  we  should  use  this  do- 
mestically rather  than  some  of  the 
wasteful  things  we  do  around  the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  understand  that  these 
amounts,  and  with  the  understanding 
that  If  we  need  more  funds  for  this  pur- 
pose we  can  come  back  to  the  committee 
and  the  Congress  for  it.  This  will  not  be 
a  limitation  in  fact  but  will  simply  close 
an  open-end  funding,  which  Is  more 
preferable  In  the  legislative  process. 
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Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  acceptance 
of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  With  that  understand- 
ing, and  the  fact  that  your  amendment 
Includes  administrative  expenditures  for 
the  next  3  years,  I  personally  have  no 
objection  to  the  amendment  because  we 
can  open  It  up  any  time  If  we  need  to 
expand  this  program 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  would  agree  with  me  that  that 
would  keep  the  legislative  process  here 
where  it  belongs,  and  that  is  desirable. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  gentleman  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  the  ranking  member  of  the 
subcommittee. 

Mr  ASHBROOK  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  for  yielding.  I  cer- 
tainly concur  in  what  the  chairman  has 
said.  I  think  the  gentleman  has  per- 
formed a  fine  service  in  eliminating  this 
open-«nd  area.  I  approve  of  this  bill.  The 
amounts  are  realistic.  As  the  chairman 
has  said,  if  we  need  more.  I  am  sure 
the  House  In  Its  Judgment  will  grant 
more  money,  but  I  think  it  is  the  bet- 
ter part  of  wisdom  to  have  speclflc 
amounts. 

Mr  HALL  I  thank  the  chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Washington  Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this 
time  briefly  to  state  my  support  for  the 
legislation,  but  also  to  express  my  con- 
cern that  the  legislation,  which  Is 
drafted  so  as  to  allocate  funds  to  the 
States  on  the  basis  of  low-Income  fami- 
lies, does  nothing  to  indicate  priorities  on 
the  part  of  the  States  for  assistance  to 
those  low-income  families,  school  •dis- 
tricts, or  day-care  centers. 

There  has  been  disturbing  testimony 
coming  from  various  sources  In  recent 
months  that  a  substantial  number  of  our 
population — ranging  from  400,000  to  4 
million  people  in  one  estimate — were 
suffering  from  serious  malnutrition  and 
hunger.  Most  of  these  people  are  located 
In  rural  parts  of  the  United  States  al- 
though some  are  located  in  major  urban 
centers.  I  l)elieve  we  need  a  complete 
review  of  the  domestic  food-aid  pro- 
grams the  United  States  is  supporting.  I 
think  it  would  be  helpful  if,  in  legislation 
such  as  this,  the  Congress  indicated  to 
the  States  that  flrst  priority  should  be 
given  to  those  low-income  families  on 
whose  nutritional  needs,  support  for  this 
legislation  is  largely  justified. 

Mr  FOLEY  Mr.  Chairman  I  do  want 
to  express  concern  over  the  elimination 
of  profitmaking  organizations  from  par- 
ticipating in  school  nutrition  programs. 

Experience  at  the  college  and  univer- 
sity levels  leads  me  to  believe  that  ar- 
rangement with  private  food  service  or- 
ganizations can  sometimes  significantly 
improve  quality  while  at  the  same  time 
cutting  costs. 


I  very  much  regret  that  the  Etepart- 
ment's  regulations  are  not  more  flexible 
on  this  point. 

I  must  say.  therefore,  that  while  I  sup- 
port this  bill  as  a  step  of  great  slgnlfl- 
cance.  I  hope  that  further  improvements 
can  be  realized  before  it  becomes  law. 

Mr.  DON  H  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  am  pleased  to  join  in  enthusiastic  sup- 
port of  H.R.  15398.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  to  strengthen 
and  expand  food  service  programs  for 
children. 

Experience  has  proven  that  the  Inade- 
quate diets  received  by  too  many  stu- 
dents handicap  them  throughout  their 
lives.  Many  medical  problems  have  their 
origin  in  deficient  nutrition  in  childhood, 
which  not  only  results  in  physical  dis- 
abilities but  also  in  mental  disorders  suid 
retardation. 

This  bill  would  extend  coverage  of  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  to  Institutions 
providing  day  care  and  other  nonresiden- 
tial child  care  for  children  in  areas  of 
poor  economic  conditions  and  where 
there  are  high  concentrations  of  working 
mothers.  In  addition,  it  will  put  the  high- 
ly successful  pilot  breakfast  program  on 
a  permanent  basis.  Dozens  of  reports 
have  been  received  from  school  officials 
enthusiastically  noting  a  sharp  decline 
on  tardiness  and  a  marked  increase  in 
attention  span  of  students  in  schools 
which  have  the  pilot  breakfast  program, 
and  I  believe  that  making  specific  provi- 
sions for  this  pilot  breakfast  program  will 
do  much  to  enhance  the  value  of  the 
whole  food  service  program.  • 

The  national  school  lunch  program  has 
proven  Its  value  in  the  past.  In  my  opin- 
ion. H.R.  15398  will  improve  and 
strengthen  the  program  for  the  future. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Olsen.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
"H.R.  15398  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  to  strengthen  and  ex- 
pand food  service  programs  for  children, 
and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  1077.  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  sundry 
amendments  adopted  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  questlon.is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 


The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorimi  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quonmi  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  398,  nays  0.  not  voting  34,  as 
follows: 

[Roll  No.  46 1 

TEAS— 308 

Abbltt 

Abemethy 

Adklr 

Adama 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson,  HI. 

Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 

N  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Are  n  da 
Aahbrook 
Ashley 
Asp!  nail 
Ay  res 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bates 
Battln 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett 
Belts 
BevUl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
BoUlng 
Bolton 
Bow 

Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brock 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhill.  N  C. 
Broyhlll.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burton.  Calif. 
Burton.  Utah 
Bush 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Byrnes.  Wis 
Cabell 
CahUl 
Carey 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
Cobelan 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corbett 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Culver 
Cunningham 


CurtU 

Hanley 

Daniels 

Hanna 

Davis.  Oa. 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Davis.  Wis. 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Dawson 

Hardy 

Delaney 

Harrison 

Dellenback 

Harsha 

Denney 

Harvey 

Dent 

Hathaway 

Derwlnskl 

Hays 

Devlne 

H«bert 

Dickinson 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

DIggs 

Heckler.  Mass. 

DIngeU 

Helstoskt 

Dole 

Henderson 

Donohue 

Herlong 

Dom 

Holineld 

Oov 

Horton 

Downing 

Hosmer 

Dulskl 

Hull 

Duncan 

Hungate 

Dwyer 

Hunt 

Eckhardt 

Hutchinson 

Edmondson 

Ichord 

Edwards.  Ala 

Irwin 

Edwards.  Calif 

Jacobs 

Eklwards.  La. 

Jarman 

EUberK 

Joelson 

Erlenborn 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Esch 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Eshleman 

Jonas 

Evans,  Colo. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Everett 

Jones.  N.C. 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Karth 

Fallon 

Kastenmeler 

Farbsteln 

Kazen 

Fascell 

Ke« 

Fetghan 

Keith 

Findley 

Kelly 

Flno 

King.  N.Y. 

Fisher 

Klrwan 

Flood 

Kleppe 

Flynt 

Kluczynskl 

Foley 

Kornegay 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Kupferman 

Ford. 

Kuykendall 

William  D 

Kyi 

Fountain 

Kyros 

Fraser 

Laird 

Frellnghuysen 

Landrum 

Frledel 

Langen 

Fulton.  Pa. 

Latta 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Leggett 

Fuqua 

Lennon 

Oallflanakls 

LlpKomb 

Gallagher 

Lloyd 

Gardner 

Long.  La. 

Oarmatz 

Long.  Md. 

Onthlngs 

Lukens 

Oettys 

McCarthy 

Glalmo 

McClory 

Gilbert 

McCloskey 

Gonzalez 

McClure 

Goodell 

McCuUoch 

Ooodling 

McDade 

Gray 

McDonald. 

Green.  Greg. 

Mich. 

Green.  Pa. 

McEwen 

Griffiths 

McFall 

Grover 

MacGregor 

Gubser 

Machen 

Oude 

Madden 

Gurney 

Mahon 

Haley 

Mallllard 

Hall 

Marsh 

Halleck 

Martin 

Halpern 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

Hamilton 

Mathlas.  Md. 

Hammer- 

Matsunaga 

schmldt 

May 
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Mayne 

Rees 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Meeds 

Reld.  ni. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

MesklU 

Reld.  N.Y. 

Stephens 

Michel 

Relfel 

Stratton 

Miller,  Calif. 

Relnecke 

Stubblefleld 

Miller,  Ohio 

Resnick 

Stuckey 

MIUs 

Reuss 

Sullivan 

Mlnish 

Rhodes.  ArU 

Taft 

Mink 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Talcott 

MInshall 

Rlegle 

Taylor 

Mlze 

Rivers 

Teague.  Calif. 

Monagan 

Roberts 

Tenzer 

Montgomery 

Roblson 

Thompson.  Ga. 

Moorhead 

Rodlno 

Thompson.  N.J 

Morgan 

Rogers,  Colo 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Morris,  N.  Mex.  Rogers,  Fla. 

TIernan 

Morse,  Mass. 

Ronan 

Tuck 

Mosher 

Rooney.  N.Y 

Tunney 

Murphy.  111. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Udall 

Murphy.  NY. 

Rosenthal 

unman 

Myers 

Rostenkowskl     Utt 

Natcher 

Roth 

Van  Deerlln 

Nedzl 

Roudebush 

Vander  Jagt 

Nelsen 

Rousb 

Vanik 

Nichols 

Roybal 

Vlgorlto 

Nix 

Rumsfeld 

WftRRonner 

OHara,  Mich. 

Ruppe 

Waldle 

O'Konskl 

Ryan 

Walker 

Olsen 

St  Germain 

Wampler 

O  Neal,  Ga 

Sandman 

Watklns 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Satterneld 

Watson 

Ottlnger 

Saylor 

Watts 

Patman 

Schadeberg 

Whalen 

Patten 

Scherle 

Whalley 

Pelly 

Scheuer 

White 

Perkins 

Schneebell 

Whltener 

Pettis 

Schwelker 

Whitten 

Pickle 

Schwengel 

Wldnall 

Pike 

Scott 

WiKglns 

PIrnle 

Shipley 

Williams,  Pa. 

Poage 

Shrlver 

Willis 

Podell 

SIkes 

Wilson,  Bob 

Poff 

SIsk 

Wilson, 

Pollock 

Skubltz 

Charles  H. 

Pool 

Slack 

Winn 

Price.  111. 

Smith.  Calif 

Wolff 

Price.  Tex. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Wyatt 

Prj'or 

Smith,  NY. 

Wvdler 

Puclnskl 

Smith.  Okla 

Wylle 

F*urcell 

Snyder 

Wyman 

Qule 

Springer 

Yates 

Quillen 

Stafford 

Young 

Rallsback 

Staggers 

Zablockl 

Randall 

Stanton 

Zlon 

Rarick 

Steed 

Zwacb 

NAYS— 0 

NOT  VOTING— 34 

Ashmore 

Gross 

Moore 

Berrj- 

Hagan 

Morton 

Boland 

Hawkins 

Moss 

Brown.  Calif. 

Hicks 

OHara,  111. 

Burleson 

Holland 

Passman 

Button 

Howard 

Pepper 

Casey 

Jones.  Mo. 

Phllbln 

Corman 

Karsten 

St.  Onge 

Oaddarlo 

King.  Calif. 

Selden 

de  la  Garza 

McMillan 

Teague.  Tex. 

Dowdy 

Macdonald, 

Wright 

Gibbons 

Mass. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Phllbln  with  Mr.  Moore. 
Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Morton. 
Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Button. 
Mr.  King  of  California  with  Mr.  Berry. 
Mr.  Ashmore  with  Mr.  Gross. 
Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Karsten. 
Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Bolaad. 
Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Daddarlo. 
Mr.  Hicks  with  Mr.  Gibbons. 
Mr.  Brown  of  California  -with  Mr.  Hagan. 
Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  OHara  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  Burleson  with  Mr.  Casey. 
Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Macdonald 
of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Holland. 
Mr.  McMillan  with  Mr.  Gorman. 
Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Selden. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
15398)  and  to  include  pertinent  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EUROPEAN  GOLD  MARKETS 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  all 
Members  of  this  House  should  be  con- 
cerned over  the  continuing  rapacious 
conditions  in  the  European  gold  mar- 
kets. Speculators  are  pressing  against 
the  key  currencies  in  the  hope  of  forcing 
an  advance  in  the  price  of  gold  and  an 
accompanying  devaluation. 

The  most  recent  spate  of  activity  has 
been  encouraged  by  the  simultaneous 
existence  of  these  diverse  conditions. 

First,  the  anticipation  of  the  new 
British  budget  and  the  attending  wager 
that  it  will  not  contain  sufficient  muscle 
to  preclude  a  further  devaluation  of  the 
pound.  On  this  score  best  information 
is  to  the  contrary.  One  hopefully  looks 
for  the  budget  document  to  quite  ade- 
quately measure  up  to  the  stringencies 
events  require. 

Second,  the  IMF  will  meet  on  March 
31,  1968,  to  consider  further  implemen- 
tation of  the  program  for  new  special 
drawing  rights.  The  speculators  are  bet- 
ting that  this  proposal  will  bog  down 
in  bickering  and  dissension  and  further 
strain  the  key  currencies,  particularly 
the  dollar.  Informed  circles  close  to  the 
preparations  for  the  monthend  meeting 
indicate  the  speculators  are  also  wron.g 
on  this  one.  Expectations  are  high  for  a 
relative  smooth  escalation  into  the  pri- 
mary steps  implementing  the  SDR 
program. 

Third,  Canada  is  experiencing  its  sea- 
sonal weakness  following  a  winter  of 
slower  output  of  GNP,  and  as  usual  the 
U.S.  dollar  is  called  upon,  with  others,  to 
weather  this  period  for  Canada.  This  is 
a  short-run.  predictable,  and  manageable 
problem.  Unhappily,  it  accelerates  the  ir- 
ritation caused  by  the  other  events  at  this 
time. 

Fourth,  there  is  the  market  manipula- 
tors' rumor  to  the  effect  that  South  Af- 
rica is  about  to  refuse  to  make  available 
any  further  gold  supply  at  present  mar- 
ket prices.  This  would  no  doubt  occur  if 
South  Africa  were  in  a  position  to  cover 
over  a  period  of  time  such  an  adventure. 
The  pure  tnith  is  that  the  South  African 
economy  cannot  afford  any  long-term 
speculation  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
country  is  pleased  to  have  an  advancing 
market  for  hoarding  and  speculating 
which  is  giving  them  a  premium  over  the 
U.S.  pegged  price  of  $35  an  ounce.  Most 


of  their  present  output  is  going  to  this 
market. 

Fifth,  the  U.S.  internal  fiscal  policy 
and  programs  for  reducing  the  unfavor- 
able balance  of  payments  are  not  show- 
ing positive  and  effective  results.  The 
psychology  of  the  gold  market  has  been 
tied  to  the  argument  that  without  a  tax 
increase  in  the  fiscal  policy  of  the 
United  States  and  an  agreed-upon  tough 
Ijrogram  to  reduce  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments, the  dollar  will  have  to  be  weaker 
and  ultimately  devalued.  Whether  this  be 
true  or  not  is  not  important  under  exist- 
ing conditions.  It  is  the  strength  with 
which  this  belief  is  entertained  which  is 
frightening.  It  reminds  one  of  the  plot  in 
"Othello."  Desdemona's  love  was  thor- 
oughly loyal  and  untainted  but  she  was 
just  as  dead  in  the  last  act  because  her 
husband,  Othello,  allowed  himself  to  be 
persuaded  that  her  fidelity  was  question- 
able. 

Mr.  Speaker,  of  all  the  events  now  op- 
erating in  the  gold  market  the  only  one 
we  can  do  anything  about  is  the  last 
on  the  list.  It  distresses  me  greatly  as  it 
must  all  here  assembled  that  we  have  a 
confused  and  unclear  position  on  our 
fiscal  mix  of  tax  and  reduced  spending. 
Also  one  could  hardly  herald  as  crys- 
tal clear  and  of  sure  effectiveness  this 
proposed  program  for  reducing  our  bal- 
ance of  payments.  May  I  say  it  does  no 
good  to  pick  out  who  is  to  blame.  This 
country  has  too  much  at  .sLake  to  waste 
time  with  such  unproductive  posturing. 
The  Congress,  the  Treasury,  the  Fed, 
the  President  .should  reach  an  accord 
and  quickly  in  each  of  these  two  major 
items. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  further  costly 
side  effect  of  this  gold  speculation 
should  be  noted.  According  to  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  this  day,  gold  mining 
stocks  have  hit  a  new  high.  Speculation 
is  rampant  in  these  stocks  paralleling 
the  speculative  splurge  in  the  metal  in 
Europe.  May  I  cite  one  horrible  example : 
American  South  African  Mining  Co.  was 
quoted  at  opening  today  at  $81  a  share, 
a  price  62  times  its  present  earnings,  a 
price  which  places  the  value  of  the  stock 
at  over  twice  the  value  of  all  of  the 
company's  combined  assets.  The  price  of 
gold  would  have  to  be  increased  above 
$120  an  ounce  to  justify  this  price.  A 
dozen  other  issues  could  be  singled  out 
selling  at  over  40  times  earnings  when 
the  normal  rule  of  thumb  for  stock 
prices  is  from  10  to  12  times  earnings. 

We  must  keep  our  cool  in  this  distress- 
ing period  of  time  but  we  must  not  waste 
any  further  the  time  we  have  to  formu- 
late positive,  effective,  and  well-under- 
stood programs  to  put  our  financial  af- 
fairs in  proper  order.  We  must  bring  to 
bear  on  all  our  considerable  influence  in 
the  international  financial  circle  to  as- 
sure the  speculators  that  the  $20  to  $25 
billion  in  gold  surplus  held  by  the  seven 
countries  of  the  gold  globe  pool  stands 
behind  a  fixed  price  for  gold  and  fur- 
ther that  the  special  drawing  rights  will 
be  expeditiously  made  available  to  reduce 
pressures  on  key  currencies  such  as  our 
dollar. 

Otherwise,  my  colleagues,  we  let  events 
ride   roughshod.   We   capitulate   to  the 
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speculators  and  reward  their  rapacious 
conduct  with  an  unearned  windfall.  We 
bring  untold  riches  to  the  U  S  S.R.  and 
South  Africa  and  confusion  and  distress 
to  the  free  world  markets.  What  choice 
would  you  have  us  make? 


ENRICO  FER\a  NUCLEAR 
ACCELERATOR 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day. February  25.  and  Monday.  February 
26.  a  series  of  two  fine  articles  written 
by  Mr.  Klngsley  Wood  appeared  In  a 
leading  Chicago  newspaper,  the  Chicago 
Sun-TUnee.  The  articles  examine  in 
depth  the  impact  and  chanKes  being 
wrought  In  Weston.  111.,  the  site  chosen 
for  the  most  advanced  nuclear  accelera- 
tor yet  to  be  built. 

Mr.  Wood  is  a  distinguished  staff  mem- 
ber of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times.  He  grad- 
uated from  Deerfield  Academy  in  Deer- 
field.  Mass..  and  from  the  Washington 
imd  Lee  University,  in  Lexington.  Va. 

He  began  his  newspaper  career  with 
the  Stamford  Advocate  in  Stamford. 
Conn.,  saw  service  with  the  U.S.  Army 
in  Japan.  Okinawa,  and  the  Philippines, 
and  wrote  for  the  Pacific  Stars  &  Stripes. 
the  ofDcial  Armed  Forces  publication  in 
the  Far  East.  Subsequently,  he  Joined 
the  staff  of  the  Arizona  Daily  Star  in 
Tucson,  Ariz.,  and  Is  presently  associated 
with  the  Chicago  Sun-Times. 

I  call  Mr.  Wood's  articles  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  c<}lleagues  because  they  rep- 
resent a  factual,  in-depth  study  of  both 
sides  of  the  story  on  the  Weston  site. 

I  look  forward  to  the  day  when  this 
project  is  completed  and  hope  that  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  as 
well  as  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
will  take  the  necessary  steps  to  name 
this  project  the  Enrico  Perml  nuclear 
accelerator.  In  honor  of  the  great  Italian 
physicist  f.nd  Nobel  Prize  winner  who 
became  know-n  as  the  architect  of  the 
atomic  age — Dr.  Enrico  Fermi. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
already  expressed  approval  of  this  desig- 
nation for  the  Weston  accelerator  and 
many  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  have  Joined  me  In  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  name  this  site  in 
honor  of  Dr.  Fermi. 

Again.  I  want  to  urge  those  colleagues 
of  mine  who  have  not  already  introduced 
similar  legislation  to  do  so  now  in  order 
that  we  may  complete  action  on  my  pro- 
posal prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  90th 
Congress. 

The  articles  follow: 
I  Prom  the  Chicago  Sun-Times.  Feb.  2S,  1968] 
Impact  or  Wkston  Is  Alrsaot  Bkino  Pxlt 
(NoTS — On  Dec.  16.  19M,  Weaton  wu 
chosen  aa  the  site  for  a  giant  atom  smasher. 
In  this  artlce.  the  first  of  two.  the  Sxin-TUnea 
reports  the  changes  wrought  by  the  selection 
and  what  lies  ahead.) 

(By  Klngsley  Wood) 
Sometime  before  1979.  IX  all  goes  weU  tn 
Congress  this   year   for  suburban  Weston's 


•342,000,000  nuclesj-  racetrack,  people  wltb 
slide  rules  will  attempt  to  fathom  the  mys- 
teries about  how  the  universe  was  formed. 

There  are  those  who  have  a  special  interest 
In  this  prize  that  the  state  shook  loose  from 
the  federal  tool  chest,  and  they  will  make 
plans  this  year. 

Scientists  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
win  propose  experiments — the  kind  that  re- 
quire truckloads  of  equipment.  If  they  did 
their  homework  well  and  ttoey  are  lucky,  they 
will  be  part  of  an  elite  group  choeen  to  test 
Its  theories  on  this  research  tool  that  splits 
target  atoms  the  way  a  schoolboy  scatters  a 
cluster  of  marbles  with  a  good  thumb  shot. 
Others  are  Interested  more  in  the  people  who 
live  near  the  site  than  in  the  atom  smasher. 

John  N.  Will's  plans  this  year  revolve 
around  a  paper  about  Weston  that  he  Is 
trying  to  complete.  Will  Is  one  of  a  group  of 
University  of  Chicago  graduate  studenu  who 
are  examining  the  Impact  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission's  project  on  the  life  of 
the  Weston  villagers. 

PASCnrATINO  HI8TOBT 

This  Impact  Is  better  understood  If  one 
knows  something  of  Weston's  history  from 
its  Incorporation  to  the  present.  Will  figures. 
He  says,  'The  history  is  fascinating." 

Many  people  never  wanted  Weston  to  be- 
come a  municipality,  Will  points  out.  Others 
had  big  Ideas  for  Weston  that  never  came  off. 
As  Will  puts  It: 

"In  the  '40s,  this  place  was  a  dream  In  the 
minds  of  the  people  who  design  planned 
cities.  The  theory  was:  By  the  late  '60s,  the 
World  War  II  babies  would  be  approaching 
their  early  208.  They'd  be  rearing  children.  A 
tremendous  population  explosion  would  oc- 
cur, and  there  would  be  a  big  demand  for 
middle  Income  bousing. 

"It  didn't  happen  that  way.  But  builders 
Invested  a  lot  of  money  In  Weeton  because 
they  thought  it  would  happen." 

Right  now,  Kennard  R.  Williams  Is  Invest- 
ing a  lot  of  his  time  In  Weston.  He  Is  trying 
to  sell  the  idea  that  there  are  men  working 
on  the  atom  smasher  project  who  can  make 
physicists  and  engineers  out  of  high  school 
students,  and  painters  and  pliimbers  out  of 
trade  school  students. 

mlAL  PRTSICS  LAB 

Williams  Is  the  project's  community  rela- 
tions officer.  He  has  been  meeting  with  sub- 
urban school  ofllclals  and  hU  sales  pitch  la: 
"Here's  a  golden  chance  for  an  on-the-job 
training  program  In.  say,  high  energy  physics. 
What  men  are  better  qualified  to  explain 
what  a  reactor  la  than  the  men  who  design 
reactors?" 

Such  men  are  In  demand  by  schools  such 
as  Northern  Illinois  University  In  De  Kalb. 
NTU  regards  Weston  as  an  Ideal  physics 
laboratory  It  Is  exploring  the  possibility  of 
a  graduate  program  for  physics  students  aa 
J  result.  The  acting  director  of  NIU's  physics- 
department.  Larry  R.  SUl,  hopes  the  Weston 
scientists  wi;i  share  their  theories  with  hla 
studenta. 

Other  Chicago  area  unlversltlea  are  adding 
high  energy  physlcUta  to  their  science  depart- 
ments. When  they  decided  to  take  this  action, 
they  were  not  unmindful  of  the  AEC's  deci- 
sion to  build  a  200-bllllon-electron-volt  atom 
smasher  at  Weston. 

Dr.  Arthur  J.  Freeman,  formerly  associate 
director  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Tec*inolOi;y's  National  Magnet  Laboratory, 
■idmlts  he  accepted  the  chairmanship  of 
Northwestern  University's  physics  depart- 
m?nt  last  .^uprust  because  he  «nd  his  col- 
leagrues  "were  watching  the  developments  In 
the  Midwest,  particularly  the  atom  smasher." 

"All  klnda  of  scientists  are  going  to  want 
to  come  here."  Freeman  says.  "A  scientist 
enjoys  being  stimulated  by  coUeaguee  in 
other  dlsclpUnea." 

Freeman  Is  beginning  to  see  "a  great  num- 
ber of  unsolicited  Job  inquiries"  from  people 
who  want  to  work  at  Northwestern  because 
It  Is  not  far  from  Weston.  He  looks  forward 


to  the  day  when,  hopefully,  these  men  and 
their  studenta  will  work  In  the  world'a 
nuclear  capital. 

They  would  select  single  types  of  particle* 
for  study — partlclee  too  minute  to  be  ob- 
served by  the  most  powerful  microscopes. 

Scientists  have  been  trying  to  find  out  more 
about  theee  parUcles.  They  think  they  may 
be  able  to  explain  the  forces  that  bind  the 
universe  together  If  they  do.  They  have  long 
known  that  the  atom  la  one  of  the  basic 
elemenu  of  all  matter.  They  have  known  that 
It  conalata  of  basic  porta  auch  aa  protons, 
neutrona  and  electrons.  They  have  brok-n  the 
protons  and  neutrona  apart  and  found  them 
to  be  composed  of  yet  smaller  building  blocks, 
many  of  them  aa  yet  unldenOfled.  The  Idea 
la  to  separate  the  elusive  particles  from  the 
atom  so  man  can  study  them. 

The  atom  smasher  does  that  by  arranging 
collisions  between  proton*  traveling  at  the 
speed  of  light  and  target  atoms.  Pieces  from 
the  atom  go  flying  off  Into  bubble  chambers 
where  their  tracks  are  photographed.  Later. 
the  pieces  are  guided  to  the  experimental 
study  areas. 

When  they  build  this  machinery  and  the 
15  buildings  that  go  with  It.  the  construction 
men  will  be  building  what  amounts  to  a  small 
city. 

This  Is  a  complicated  city  to  design.  The 
problems  are  different  from  those  faced  by 
the  architects  of  the  average  city. 

In  the  case  of  the  nuclear  community,  the 
design  problems  are  multiplied  by  the  fact 
that  no  one  knows — at  this  point — who  will 
use  the  machinery 

It  Is  known  that  physicists  from  through- 
out the  country  vsrlU  want  to  use  It.  What 
la  not  known  Is  the  nature  of  their  requlre- 
menU.  Prof.  X  from  Y  University  may  need 
a  particular  type  of  bubble  chamber  for  hu 
experiment  and  Prof.  Z  may  need  a  particu- 
lar type  of  shielded  particle  beam.  Perhapa 
l)oth  men  have  Ideas  that  deserve  to  be 
tested  on  the  machine. 

A  staff  of  76  physicists,  engineers  and 
draftsmen  Is  trying  to  anticipate  those  Ideas. 
The  ataff  la  responalble  to  Unlversltlea  Re- 
search Assn..  a  group  of  46  universities  which 
Is  under  contract  with  the  AEC  to  complete 
the  design  work  on  the  accelerator.  Tempo- 
rary ofBcee  have  been  established  In  the 
suburban  Oak  Brook  Executive  Plaza. 

By  July  1,  close  to  200  physicists,  pro- 
grammers, draftsmen  and  technicians  from 
universities  throughout  the  country  wUl 
have  been  added  to  thla  staff.  It  probably  will 
take  the  group  until  late  In  the  year  to  com- 
plete the  design  work  on  the  major  facilities 
such  as  the  accelerator  rings. 

The  staff  will  then  concentrate  on  the 
large  pieces  of  experimental  apparatus  auch 
as  bubble  chambers. 

It  will  have  help  from  another  group  of 
sclentlsta  In  thU  job.  That  group  calls  Itself 
the  National  Accelerator  Laboratory  Users' 
Organization,  and  It  Is  composed  of  about 
500  scientists  from  throughout  the  country. 
Most  of  them  are  high  energy  physlclste 
and  their  job  Is  to  tr>'  to  find  out  more  about 
Prof.  X's  and  Prof.  Z's  needs  within  the  next 
few  years.  The  Idea,  according  to  Thomaa  H. 
Fields,  a  member  of  the  group's  12-man 
executive  committee,  la  to  discover  the  re- 
quirements of  the  would-be  users  of  the 
accelerator.  Thla  information  Is  then  relayed 
to  the  Oak  Brook  staff  headed  by  Robert  R. 
Wilson. 

The  users  themselves  will  be  picked  at 
a  later  date  by  still  another  group — the 
Scheduling  Committee.  The  committee  will 
decide  If.  when  and  how  much  accelerator 
time  should  be  devoted  to  each  man's  experi- 
ment. 

University  of  Chicago  physics  Prof.  Roger  H. 
HUdebrand  points  out  that  would-be  users 
will  have  to  ask  themselvea  queatlons  like: 
In  what  area  would  a  new  discovery  have  the 
most  far  reaching  consequences  Insofar  as  an 
understanding  of  nuclear  particles  Is  oon- 
oemed? 
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An  atom  smasher  excites  the  Imagination 
of  men  like  HUdebrand. 

It  bafBes  farmers  and  homeowners,  who 
will  have  to  make  adjustments  In  their  way 
of  life  because  of  it. 

And  It  challenges  the  Ingenuity  of  poli- 
ticians like  Rep.  Frank  Annunzlo  (D.-IU.). 
He  Introduced  legislation  in  the  House  last 
year  providing  that  the  accelerator  be  named 
after  the  late  Dr.  Enrico  Perml,  the  scientist 
whose  exi>erlments  In  nuclear  physics 
ushered  In  the  Atomic  Age  on  Dec.  2.  1942. 

The  congressman  then  wrote  all  fellow 
congressmen  Individually,  asking  for  their 
support. 

He  told  Congress  on  Sept  21,  1967,  that  he 
was  happly  to  hear  the  President  refer  to  Dr. 
Fermi  during  a  four  minute  toast  two  days 
earlier  at  a  dinner  In  honor  of  the  president 
of  Italy. 

Annunzlo  was  present  on  Sept.  30  when  the 
members  of  Perml  American  Legion  Poet  1266 
placed  a  wreath  on  the  physicist's  grave  in 
Oak  Wood  Cemetery. 

He  addressed  Congress  on  Dec.  6,  this  time 
at  greater  length.  He  explained,  with  news- 
paper clippings  to  back  him  up,  why  the 
President  would  like  to  see  the  Weston  atom 
smasher  dedicated  to  the  man  who  built  the 
first  atomic  reactor. 

■I'm  going  to  use  all  the  legislative  avenues 
av.tllable  to  get  this  bill  passed,"  Annunzlo 
declared  In  a  recent  phone  Interview. 

Why  does  this  matter  of  a  name  mean  so 
much  to  him? 

"Because,"  he  said.  "Weston  la  only  30 
miles  from  the  spot  where  they  created  all 
that  energy.  That  energy  has  been  used  for 
peaceful  purposes.  It's  been  used  to  uplift 
the  standard  of  living  all  over  the  world.  I 
thought  It  was  natural  for  Illinois  to  have 
a  great  project  named  after  Fermi." 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  Feb.  28,  1968] 

Wkston  REsmENTS  Pacx  Up  to  Pboblems 
(By  Klngsley  Wood) 

(Note. — Weston  was  selected  on  Dec.  16, 
1966.  as  the  site  for  a  $242,600,000  atom 
smasher.  This  Is  the  second  of  two  articles 
In  which  The  Svm-Tlmee  examines  changes 
the  selection  has  caused  in  the  community.) 

The  Peter  Erdmanns  are  shopping  for  a 
farm.  So's  Roger  Bartelt. 

Funny  thing  Is:  They've  been  looking  at 
farms  but  they  know  they  couldn't  possibly 
buy  one  now.  They  don't  even  know  when 
the  state  Is  going  to  ask  them  to  leave  the 
land  they  own. 

Are  their  neighbors  aa  pessimistic  about 
the  future?  They  sure  are,  Mrs.  Erdmann 
said.  Everybody  Is. 

By  "everybody,"  Mrs.  Brdmann  meant  the 
farmers  who  live  In  an  area  that  extends 
northward  almost  as  far  as  Roosevelt  Rd., 
eastward  to  within  a  half  mile  of  Illinois  59. 
southward  to  Illinois  56  and  westward  to  the 
proposed  Kirk  Rd.  extenalon. 

A  total  of  6,800  acres  Is  Involved.  It  in- 
cludes sections  of  Du  Page  and  Kane  coun- 
ties. The  state  plans  to  acquire  this  land  and 
then  txim  it  over  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. 

However.  "When?"  is  a  question  even  the 
state  can't  answer,  partly  because  the  con- 
struction money  for  the  world's  largest  atom 
smasher  hasn't  been  authorized  by  Congress. 

Only  the  design  money  has  been  appro- 
priated, and  thla  year  Congress  must  answer 
two  questions:  Should  the  AEC  build  this 
project?  Can  the  AEC  spend  $242,600,000  to 
build  it? 

Mrs.  Erdmann  wishes  someone  would  tell 
her  when  they're  going  to  need  all  of  this 
land  for  their  nuclear  racetrack  and  15  addi- 
tional buildings. 

She  lives  off  Wilson  Rd.,  near  the  Elgin, 
Jollet  &  Eastern  Ry.,  and  aa  she  was  selling 
eggs  to  a  customer  she  r«narked:  "We  have 
a  new  house  here.  It's  electrically  heated. 
Tou  go  somewhere  else  and  you  don't  have 


electric  beat.  We're  near  a  hardtop  road.  If 
we  move,  maybe  it'll  be  a  gravel  road  out  In 
the  middle  of  nowhere. 

"You  go  to  a  farm  Downstate  and  they 
know  you're  from  here  (the  area  condemned 
by  the  state  for  the  atom  smasher  project). 
They  know  you  have  to  buy  and  their  price 
goes  up.  They  don't  talk  like  they  intend  to 
give  you  the  right  prices.  You'd  have  a  better 
Idea  of  what  you  could  afford  to  pay  them 
If  you  knew  what  you  were  going  to  get  for 
your  own  land." 

There  was  a  time  when  the  Erdmanns 
were  shopping  for  farms  In  states  as  far  west 
aa  Oregon.  But  they've  stopped  looking  now. 
"Even  the  real  estate  people  have  stopped 
bothering  us."  Mrs.  Erdmann  said.  "They 
understand  our  problems." 

She  dldnt  mean  to  include  the  agents  in 
Arkansas,  who  have  been  shipping  lettuce 
to  the  Erdmann  farm  in  the  hope  that  the 
Erdmanns  will  look  into  the  farm  situation 
down  South. 

Farmer  Rogert  Bartelt  shares  Mrs.  Erd- 
mann'E  concern.  Bartelt  lives  off  the  Batavla- 
WarrenvlUe  Rd.  In  Kane  County,  and,  as  he 
sees  it:  "Moving  from  one  farm  to  another 
isn't  like  moving  from  one  house  to  another. 
It  takes  you  three  years  Just  to  get  a  farm 
started.  You  have  to  have  the  right  buildings 
for  your  hogs  and  cattle." 

Bartelt  Is  Investing  his  money  In  short- 
term  fertilizers  and  he  is  also  reducing  his 
hog  supply  this  year.  If  he  moves  in  a  hurty, 
he  doesn't  want  to  transport  all  his  hogs  to 
a  farm  which  isn't  equipped  for  them. 

The  state's  pitch  to  farmers  like  Bartelt 
goes  something  like  this: 

"Be  patient.  Qualified  men  are  going  to 
appraise  your  land.  The  appraisers  won't  be 
from  the  government.  It  takes  time  to  find 
the  right  ones.  We  want  the  most  experi- 
enced appraisers  we  can  find." 

The  problem  of  finding  appraisers  waa 
thrust  into  Gene  H.  Graves'  lap  when  the 
Illinois  General  Assembly  appropriated 
$30,000,000  for  acquisition  of  the  6,800-acre 
accelerator  site. 

Graves  heads  the  State  Department  of 
Bustnees  and  Economic  Development.  One 
of  his  first  steps  was  to  appoint  an  eight- 
man  Appraisers  Selection  Committee  which 
set  up  a  list  of  qualifications  for  chief  ap- 
praiser and  then  announced  its  appoint- 
ment: George  C.  Duffy,  a  La  Orange  realtor. 

Duffy  Is  now  making  surveys  to  determine 
the  type  of  real  estate  Involved  and  the 
range  of  its  value  and  character.  He  Is  also 
assisting  the  appraiser  committee  In  its 
search  for  a  team  of  qualified  assistant 
appraisers. 

The  team  will  not  only  examine  farms. 
but  also  the  homes  of  suburban  Weston's 
360  residents.  The  homes  are  owned  by  the 
Federal  Savings  Loan  Insurance  Corp.,  and 
the  AEC  may  use  them  to  house  the  con- 
struction workers  for  the  project. 

HOME    SITES    ANNEXED 

Weston  Mayor  Arthur  J.  Therlault  is  satis- 
fied, however,  that  there  will  be  ample  room 
for  his  people  elsewhere.  They  could  move  to 
a  156-acre  site  Just  southeast  of  Weston  that 
the  village  has  annexed.  Plans  are  under  way 
to  build  single  and  multl-famlly  homes 
there. 

Mrs.  Robert  Rlthaler  would  like  to  buy  a 
home  In  the  new  community,  but  she  hopes 
her  neighbors  In  Weeton  will  move  there  too. 
"In  a  place  like  this,"  she  notes,  "you  know 
everybody.  If  you  move,  you  want  to  move 
with  your  neighbors." 

Mrs.  Rlthaler's  moving  problems  are  of  in- 
terest to  sociologists  like  Dr.  Mildred  Kom- 
acker. 

Dr.  Kornacker  and  three  fellow  professors 
in  the  Northern  Illinois  University  sociology- 
anthropology  department  are  interested  In 
the  cohesive  forces  that  draw  villages  like 
Mrs.  Rlthaler  to  their  community. 

Is  Mrs.  Rlthaler  an  active  member  of  a 


car  pool?  Does  she  play  a  role  in  the  plan- 
ning of  after-school  activities  for  Weston's 
children,  who  attend  West  Chicago  schools? 
Is  she  a  member  of  the  club  set?  Does  she 
have  a  say  In  the  matter  of  selecting  schools 
for  her  children? 

"We  want  to  answer  these  questions  today, 
and  then  10  years  from  today,"  Dr.  Kornacker 
declared. 

She  said  of  Weston:  "This  is  a  community 
of  young  people.  The  working  mother  in- 
terests us.  Someone  has  to  take  care  of  her 
children  when  she  and  her  husband  are  away. 
Who  does  this?  Will  this  change  after  the  ac- 
celerator comes  in?" 

There  are  other  questions  about  Mrs. 
Rlthaler  and  her  neighbors  that  a  team  of 
University  of  Chicago  graduate  students  Is 
trying  to  answer.  For  Instance.  Were  the  vil- 
lagers Involved  in  local  politics  before  they 
come  to  Weston?  Are  they  now?  Are  they 
Interested  in  becoming  Involved  with  "the 
new  Weston?" 

The  graduate  students'  project  evolved 
from  a  seminar  In  urban  politics,  which  was 
conducted  last  spring  by  political  science 
Prof.  Theodore  J.  Lowl. 

Lowl  has  been  on  leave  of  absence  In 
Prance,  where  he  la  studying  under  a  Gug- 
genheim Fellowship.  According  to  his  stu- 
dents, he  was  interested  in  economic  changes 
resulting  from  the  government's  decision  to 
build  the  accelerator — particularly  popula- 
tion movements. 

There  would  be  a  sudden  demand  for 
housing,  drugstores  and  entertainment,  Lowl 
figured.  There  would  be  a  demand  for  police 
protection,  new  schools,  special  districts.  The 
demands  would  create  a  host  of  political 
problems.  There  would  be  conflicts — some 
people  would  want  to  spend  more  money  for 
schools  than  others.  How  would  the  "Du 
Page-Kane  County  community"  react  to 
these  problems? 

The  students  discussed  these  issues  In 
Lowl's  seminar  and  then  drew  up  a  ques- 
tionnaire that  reflected  their  individual  in- 
terests in  the  area,  according  to  Gregory 
J.  Nigostan,  an  education  student.  They  de- 
livered the  questionnaire  to  the  villagers, 
and  after  Lowl  had  left  for  Europe,  seven  of 
them  stayed  with  the  project. 

WHERE    THE   PEOPLE   GO 

They  examined  public  docvmients  and 
transferred  a  vast  amount  of  Information 
onto  IBM  punch  cards.  Nlgosian  himself 
made  it  a  point  of  finding  out  where  the  peo- 
ple go  for  their  shopping  and  entertainment. 
"This  is  a  100  per  cent  bedroom  community 
with  nothing  to  hold  It  together  except 
houses,"  he  said  of  Weston. 

He  wondered:  "Has  the  government  pre- 
pared the  villagers  for  the  changes  that  are 
bound  to  occur?  How  do  neighboring  com- 
znunitles  work  out  their  difi'erences  when  one 
within  their  midst  suddenly  blossoms  In 
size?" 

The  political  questions  have  to  do  with  the 
major  purpose  of  the  project  Itself,  and 
whether  that  purpose  Justifies  the  expendi- 
ture of  $242,600,000. 

The  project's  directors  are  fearful  that  the 
fair-housing  issue  will  hampwr  their  efforts 
to  win  congressional  approval.  Significantly, 
however,  two  U.S.  senators  who  took  a  dim 
view  of  the  state's  housing  situation  last  year 
now  say  the  fair-housing  Issue  isn't  going  to 
affect  their  vote  on  the  project  this  year.  They 
are  Senators  George  D.  Aiken  (R-Vt.)  and 
Henry  M.  Jackson  (D-Wash.). 

Both  supported  Sen.  John  O.  Pastore  (D- 
R.I.)  last  year  when  he  declared  that  Con- 
gress should  give  the  people  of  Du  Page 
and  Kane  counties  more  time  to  "demon- 
strate their  willingness  to  assure  that  full 
civil  rights  will  be  respected." 

Sen.  Aiken  let  It  be  known  that  "the  ques- 
tion of  housing  Is  secondary  at  this  point  to 
the  major  purpose  of  the  project  Itself.  It 
should  go  ahead,  now  that  it's  started." 
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Both  senators  said  their  vote  wUl  depend 
on  factors  such  as  the  state  of  the  nation  s 
economy  and  'other  presidential  priorities." 

"Ill  be  interested  to  know  whether  the 
President  proposes  to  cut  down  on  other  pro- 
grams In  order  to  get  this  project  through." 
Aiken  declared. 

"I  suspect  there  will  be  no  serlotia  attempt 
to  suspend  it.  But  there  might  be  a  decision 
to  appropriate  maybe  half  of  the  •342.600,- 
OOC." 

The  scientists  at  Oak  Brook  would  have  dif- 
ficulty accepting  such  a  decision.  They  are 
aware  that  the  laws  of  electromagnetlsm 
proved  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  radio,  tele- 
vision and  electric  power  Industries.  They 
remember  that  the  studies  of  nuclear  struc- 
ture led  to  the  discovery  of  nuclear  flsslon 
and  fusion,  the  sources  of  nuclear  power. 

Now.  they  are  eager  to  venture  Into  the 
new  frontier  of  basic  physics  In  the  micro- 
scopic domain. 

As  University  of  Chicago  physics  Prof. 
Roger  H.  HUdebrand  puta  It:  Even  the  astro- 
physicist is  waiting  for  the  day  when  he  can 
work  In  Weston.  When  you  look  at  the  atom, 
you're  looking  at  the  same  forces  that  govern 
the  solar  sy^em."' 


THIRD  PACIFIC  REGIONAL  CONFER- 
ENCE OP  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
ROAD  FEDERATION 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
privilege  recently  to  head  a  delegation 
of  members  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  to  the  Third  Pacific  Re- 
gional Conference  of  the  International 
Road  Federation  which  was  held  in  Syd- 
ney. Australia,  from  January  28  to  Feb- 
ruary 2.  1968. 

The  International  Road  Federation  Ls 
a  worldwide  organization  of  countries, 
businesses  and  individuals  dedicated  to 
the  development  of  greater  highway  sys- 
tems to  bring  about  better  understanding 
and  progress  among  all  men.  The  meet- 
ing at  Sydney  was  attended  by  represen- 
tatives from  many  sections  of  the  world. 
It  was  a  highly  successful  one  and  one 
in  which  I  was  indeed  happy  to  partici- 
pate along  with  my  colleagues.  Congress- 
man William  C.  Cramer,  Congressman 
James  C.  Cleveland,  and  Congressman 
Don  Clausen.  All  of  us  were  active  par- 
ticipants in  the  meeting.  We  learned  a 
great  deal  from  our  attendance.  At  the 
same  time  I  hope  we  contributed  in  some 
way  by  our  participation.  Meetings  of 
this  type  not  only  bring  about  better 
knowledge  of  techniques  of  highway  de- 
velopment but  they  contribute  even  more 
to  better  understanding  among  nations.  I 
believe  participation  by  the  United  States 
In  these  meetings,  both  on  a  govern- 
mental and  private  level.  Is  a  very  worth- 
while and  useful  thing. 

I  am  happy  at  this  time  to  include 
under  extension  of  remarks  a  resolution 
passed  at  the  Sydney  meeting  by  the 
representatives  of  the  International 
Road  Federation  in  which  they  express 
their  gratitude  for  the  participation  of 
the  delegation  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  representing  the  House  of 
Representatives  at  the  meeting.  I  be- 
lieve   our    participation    added    stature 


to  the  meeting  which  it  otherwise  could 
not  have  attained.  By  our  participation 
we  expressed  the  interest  of  the  U.S. 
Government  in  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  Pacific  region  and  at  the 
same  time,  as  I  have  stated  before,  added 
to  our  own  knowledge  of  promoting 
highway    improvement    in    the    United 

I  would  be  remiss  at  this  time  if  I  did 
not,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  my  col- 
leagues, pay  tribute  to  the  fine  work  of 
the  staff  of  the  International  Road  Fed- 
eration and  in  particular  to  its  distin- 
guished president  who  has  done  an  out- 
sUnding  job  in  this  field  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  my  friend  Robert  O.  Swain. 

The  resolution  follows: 

Be  It  resolved  that  the  Tlilrd  Pacific  Re- 
gional Conference  on  Highways  of  the  Inter- 
national Road  Federation  express  its  appre- 
ciation to  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  Congress  for  sending  a 
delegation  to  the  Paclflc  Regional  Meeting 
held  at  Sydney.  Australia.  January  28  to 
February  2.  1968.  consisting  of  Honorable 
Prank  M.  Clark  (D-Penn  i.  Honorable  Wil- 
liam C.  Cramer  (R-Pla.i.  Honorable  James 
C  Cleveland  (R-N.H.i.  and  Honorable  Don 
Clausen  (R-Callf.i.  all  of  whom  addressed 
the  Conference  and  contrlbmed  greatly  to 
the  International  discussion  of  mutual  road 
problems  Their  presence  not  only  demon- 
strated the  Importance  of  roads  to  national 
development  but  the  role  that  roads  piny  in 
promoting  commerce  and  better  understand- 
ing among  the  peoples  of  the  world  In  the 
interest  of  world  peace.  Their  presence  thus 
enhanced  the  capability  of  the  Pacific  Basin 
Communities  to  expand,  coordinate,  and 
promote  the  vitally  needed  over-all  economic 
growth  of  Southeast  Asia  and  the  Paclflc 
Region  thereby  strengthening  the  security 
potential  of  the  free  nations  of  the  world. 


by   order  of   the   Secretary  of  Interior 
dated  April  8.  1935. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  a  suit  was 
brought  against  the  United  States  by  the 
Indians  of  California  1 102  C.Cl.  837 
1 1944)  ».  In  the  defense  of  this  suit,  the 
Department  of  Interior  furnished  to  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  a 
listing  of  the  lands  in  use  by  the  various 
tribes  and  bands  of  Indians  in  California. 
The  value  of  these  lands,  set  at  the  rate 
of  $1.25  per  acre,  was  to  be  used  as  an 
offset  against  any  judgment  rendered  in 
favor  of  the  Indians.  The  list  totaled 
611,226  acres,  including  the  land  first  set 
aside  by  the  Executive  order  of  1912  even 
though  that  order  had  been  revoked. 

This  error  was  first  discovered  in  1958 
but  no  corrective  measure  has  as  yet  been 
taken.  I  am  therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  in- 
troducing this  legislation  to  compensate 
the  Indians  of  California  for  the  value 
of  land  erroneously  used  as  an  offset,  plus 
interest  at  4  percent  which  was  paid  on 
other  funds  recovered  in  the  settlement 
and  is  currently  being  paid  en  the 
amount  which  was  not  distributed.  This 
money,  amounting  to  a  little  over  $200.- 
000.  would  be  deposited  to  the  credit  of 
these  Indians  in  the  TreasuiT  of  the 
United  States. 
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COMPENSATING  INDIANS  OF  CALI- 
FORNIA FOR  LAND  ERRONEOUSLY 
USED  AS  OFFSET  IN  1928  ACT  OF 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
fromCahfornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today  in- 
troducing legislation  to  compensate  the 
Indians  of  California  for  the  value  of 
land  erroneously  used  as  an  offset  in  a 
1928  act  of  Congress. 

On  May  9.  1912.  President  William 
Howard  Taft  issued  an  Executive  order 
temporarily  reserving  from  settlement, 
entry,  sale  or  other  disposition,  property 
north  of  Bishop.  Calif.  It  was  to  be  de- 
termined whether  or  not  this  land  was 
suitable  for  allotment  purposes  to  home- 
less Paiutes  or  other  Indians  living  on 
or  adjacent  to  this  property. 

An  investigation  revealed  that  these 
lands  were  unsuitable  as  they  were  rough 
and  rocky,  and  could  not  be  successfully 
cultivated  without  irrigation.  The  inves- 
tigation further  revealed,  according  to 
reports  I  have  received,  that  the  Indians 
had  never  lived  upon  or  made  use  of 
these  lands.  Consequently,  the  Executive 
order  of  1912  was  revoked  on  April  28, 
1932.  by  an  Executive  order  issued  by 
President  Herbert  Hoover.  These  lands 
were  later  included  in  a  grazing  district 


THE  PROPOSED  CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENT  TO  REQUIRE  TWO- 
THIRDS  VOTE  OF  SUPREME 
COURT  TO  DECLARE  ACT  OF  CON- 
GRESS OR  ACT  OF  STATE  LEGIS- 
LATURE  UNCONSTITUTIONAL 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  today  introducing  a  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendment  which,  if  passed 
by  the  Congress  and  ratified  by  three- 
fourths  of  the  State  legislatures,  would 
requhe  the  votes  of  two-thirds  of  the 
Justices  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in 
order  to  declare  an  act  of  Congress  or 
an  act  of  a  State  legislature  unconstitu- 
tional. 

I  believe  that  there  is  a  growing  con- 
tern  among  the  Members  of  Congress 
and  citizens  of  this  Nation,  that  the 
Supreme  Court  has  decided  too  many 
cases  by  a  5-to-4  vote  and  that  such  de- 
cisions have  adversely  affected  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  States  an!  the  safety 
and  welfare  of  the  American  people. 

Subversive  activity  laws,  criminal 
statutes,  and  other  acts  have  oeen  de- 
clared invalid  or  imconstitutional  by  the 
vote  of  one  Justice. 

The  law  enforcement  officers  of  this 
Nation  are  discouraged,  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  demand  action  tc  meet  the 
problem  of  crime  and  the  increasing 
freedom  of  action  of  declared  Com- 
mimists. 

Judicial  review  of  acts  of  Congress  is 
not  explicitly  provided  for  in  the  Con- 
stitution. Indeed,  whether  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  should  have 
such  review  was  hotly  debated  by  the 
delegates  to  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion. 


Even  James  Madison's  position  on  the 
question  of  judicial  review  of  the  acts  of 
Congress  is  erratic.  In  the  Federalist  No. 
39,  written  early  in  1788,  Madison  writes: 

The  tribunal  which  Is  to  ultimately  decide, 
In  controversies  relating  to  the  boundary 
between  the  two  Jurtsctlctions  (State  and 
Federal).  Is  to  be  established  under  the 
general  government. 

Later,  in  October  1788.  Madison 
seemed  to  repudiate  judicial  review  alto- 
gether : 

In  the  state  Constitution  and  indeed  In 
the  Federal  one  also,  no  provision  Is  made 
for  thb  case  of  a  disagreement  In  expounding 
them;  and  as  the  Courts  are  generally  the 
last  in  making  the  decision.  It  resvilts  to 
them  by  refusing  or  not  refusing  to  execute  a 
law.  to  stamp  It  with  its  final  character.  This 
makes  the  judiciary  department  paramount 
In  fact  to  the  legislature,  which  was  never 
Intended  and  can  never  ije  proper. 

The  monumental  case  of  Marbury  v. 
Madison.  1  Cr.  137  (1803>,  was  the  turn- 
ing point.  The  decision  rendered  by  Chief 
Justice  John  Marshall  in  1803  set  a  prec- 
edent which  has  been  continuously  fol- 
lowed by  the  Court.  But,  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  there  is  nothing  sacro- 
sanct with  regard  to  the  number  of  Jus- 
tices who  must  decide  a  case.  A  Justice 
may  recuse  himself,  or  otherwise  elect 
not  to  participate  in  a  decision. 

One  may  argue  that  to  require  two- 
thirds  of  the  Court  to  declare  an  act  of 
Congress,  or  an  act  of  a  State  legislature 
unconstitutional  would  be  to  defeat  the 
separation  of  powers. 

I  cannot  agree.  The  requirement  of  a 
two-thirds  vote  in  matters  affecting  this 
Nation  is  not  a  novel  proposition  in  the 
Constitution  as  it  now  exists :  two-thirds 
of  both  Houses  of  Congress  is  required  to 
propose  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion; two-thirds  of  the  Senate  is  required 
in  order  to  ratify  a  treaty  proposed  by 
the  President;  two-thirds  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  is  re- 
quired to  override  a  veto  of  the  President 
of  an  act  of  Congress. 

This  is  our  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances. And  because  this  system,  includ- 
ing judicial  review,  is  such  a  vital.  Inte- 
gral part  of  our  democracy,  I  question 
whether  one  Justice  should  be  the  deter- 
mining factor  in  declaring  an  act  of 
Congress  or  a  State  legislature  uncon- 
stitutional. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  more  weight 
should  be  accorded  the  legislative  proc- 
ess by  the  Court.  The  Congress,  and 
State  legislatures  are  deliberative  bodies 
and  are  elected  by  the  people — not  ap- 
pointed. Hearings  are  held  on  legislation, 
committees  meet  in  executive  session 
where  views  are  freely  exchanged,  and 
finally,  proposed  legislation  is  debated  in 
the  Chamber. 

I  do  not  propose  that  the  Supreme 
Court  surrender  its  power  to  declare  an 
act  of  Congress,  or  an  act  of  a  State  legis- 
lature, unconstitutional.  Judicial  review 
of  State  legislative  acts  is  clearly  recog- 
nized pursuant  to  the  supremacy  clause. 
This  was  originally  provided  for  in  sec- 
tion 25  of  the  Judiciary  Act  of  1789,  and 
continues  to  be  a  vital  part  of  our  judicial 
system. 

I  merely  propose  that  when  the  Sup- 
reme Court  of  the  United  States  exercises 
judicial  review,  that  it  give  proper  weight 


to  the  legislative  process  and  acts  passed 
by  elected  representatives  of  the  people. 


THE  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSION 
ON  CIVIL  DISORDERS 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  if 
the  report  itself  of  the  Riot  Commi.ssion 
was  not  bad  enough.  I  read  in  the  pai^er 
this  morning  that  the  Commission  found 
those  responsible  for  the  horrible  riots 
over  at  Cambridge.  Md..  to  be  the  police 
and  law  enforcement  officers.  They  com- 
pletely exonerated  Rap  Brown,  his  as- 
sociates and  colleagues  of  destruction. 

Tnis,  in  my  judgment.  Mr.  Speaker, 
makes  just  about  as  much  sense  as  the 
Commission's  report  and  recommenda- 
tions. The  Commission's  report  did  not 
include  one  line  of  condemnation  of  those 
who  violated  the  law.  of  those  who  com- 
mitted the  murders,  of  those  who  looted 
and  of  those  who  burned  and  destroyed 
property  in  our  cities.  It  only  condemned 
those  who  were  not  participants  in  the 
riots,  those  who  observed  the  law,  that 
i.i,  those  who  are  of  the  white  race. 

But  what  more  could  we  expect  of  this 
Commission?  The  day  they  were  ap- 
pointed and  their  identities  made  known 
a  high  school  child  could  have  accurately 
predicted  what  their  findings  and  report 
would  be.  as  well  as  their  recommenda- 
tions. All  the  Commission  did  was 
whitewash  the  entire  sordid  and  unlaw- 
ful mess,  as  was  expected. 

As  if  all  of  that  were  not  bad  enough, 
there  was  delivered  td  my  office — and  I 
am  sure  to  the  offices  of  others — on  yes- 
terday, March  4,  a  little  paperbound 
copy  of  the  Riot  Commission  Report,  a 
special  edition,  published  by  the  Bantam 
Books,  Inc.,  of  271  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York.  Bantam  Books  is  selling  this  copy 
at  $1.25  per  copy.  They  claim  they  have 
had  it  copyrighted. 

I  do  not  know  what  right  the  Commis- 
sion has  to  deal  with  a  private  publish- 
ing house  or  to  give  it  the  authority  to 
copyright  a  Federal  document  and  to  use 
it  for  monetary  gain.  But  undoubtedly 
some  shenanegans  were  going  on  some- 
where becau.se  Bantam  Books  could 
hardly  have  gotten  to  this  report,  had 
it  printed,  copyrighted,  and  distributed 
in  the  period  of  time  between  the  date 
the  report  was  first  announced  and  yes- 
terday unless  someone  on  this  Commis- 
sion or  associated  with  it  prematurely 
imparted  the  entire  contents  of  the  re- 
port to  them.  Even  then,  the  publisher 
has  no  lawful  right  to  copyright  the  re- 
port or  to  print  in  their  book,  as  they 
did,  that  "All  rights  reserved."  What 
rights,  Mr.  Speaker? 

Bantam  Books,  Inc.,  stated  in  their 
letter  accompanying  their  published 
copy: 

We  are  pleased  to  send  you  this  Bantam 
edition  of  the  Report  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Civil  Disorders  with 
special  introduction  by  Tom  Wicker  of  the 
New  York  Times,  published  today. 


They  go  on  to  say  that  they  had  dis- 
tributed this  book  all  over  the  world  by 
yesterday  afternoon,  and  that  they  "are 
proud  to  be  a  part  of  this  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  Commission  to  make  its 
findings  known  as  widely  as  possible  in 
the  shortest  period  of  time." 

I  should  like  to  know  what  part  they 
are  playing  in  it.  Who  made  them  pait- 
ners  to  the  activities,  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Commission?  How 
did  they  get  into  this  act?  Who  provided 
them  with  the  material?  And  when? 

Mr.  Speaker,  someone  on  this  Commis- 
sion should  corrie  forwaid  and  answer 
these  questions. 

And  .since  the  Commissioners  have 
exonerated  Rap  Brown,  they  should  al- 
so come  forward  and  have  the  courage  to 
ask  that  Brown  be  released  from  jail 
and  all  charges  dismissed  against  him. 

In  view  of  the  Commission's  ridiculous 
and  absurd  "findings,"  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  police  and  law  enforcement  officers 
were  responsible  for  the  riots  and  de- 
struction at  Cambridge,  last  year,  I 
wonder  if  the  Commi.ssion  really  expects 
the  people  of  this  Nation  to  take  their 
findings  and  recommendations  seriously? 
I  really  wonde:*.  And  I  am  sure  you  do, 
too. 


RURAL    WATER   AND   SEWER    PRO- 
GRAM OPERATED  BY  FHA 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  been  joined  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Teague],  in  introducing  a 
measure  having  for  its  purpose  the  re- 
versal of  a  Treasury  Department  regula- 
tion which  in  effect  devastates  the  rural 
water  and  sewer  program  operated  by 
the  FHA. 

This  regulation  was  made  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  not  good  policy  to  in- 
sure tax  exempt  obligations,  but  the 
Treasury  Department  is  highly  discrimi- 
natory in  its  action,  in  that  it  does 
permit  a  program  involving  indirect 
guarantees  of  tax  obligations  by  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment. 

I  know  the  gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr. 
Poage]  is  highly  sympathetic  with  the 
objectives  of  this  measure.  I  am  hopeful 
that  his  committee  will  give  it  a  speedy 
and  favorable  report.  The  text  of  the  bill 
and  a  brief  explanation  follows: 

HJt.  15752 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Consolidated  Farmers 
Home  Administration  Act  of  1961  to  pro- 
vide that  insured  loans  rather  than  direct 
loans  shall  be  made  under  certain  condi- 
tions to  public  and  quasi-public  agencies 
and  corporations  not  operated  for  profit 
with  respect  to  water  systems,  waste  dis- 
posal systems  and  other  community  fa- 
cilities in  rural  areas 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  secttop 
306(a)  (1 )  of  the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home 
Administration  Act  of  I96I  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
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MDMnc*:  "Insured  lo*ns  rather  tb&n  direct 
loans  sbsll  be  msde  to  associations  (includ- 
ing public  and  quasi-public  bodies  whosa 
obligations  bear  tax  exempt  interest  and  can- 
not otberwlse  be  marketed,  with  the  same 
terms  and  maturities  as  provided  In  such  ob- 
ligations, at  a  yield  of  not  to  exceed  one-haU 
of  one  percent  per  annum  above  the  current 
rata  of  Interest  established  by  the  Secretary 
for  such  Insured  loans),  unless  the  Secre- 
tary Onds  (a)  that  the  making  of  an  Insured 
loan  rather  than  a  direct  loan  would  result 
la  a  substantial  Increase  in  the  need  lor 
grant  funds  under  the  authority  of  para- 
graph (3)  hereunder,  or  (b)  that  an  insured 
loan.  If  piirchased  by  the  Agricultural  Credit 
Insiirance  Fund,  could  not  be  sold  without 
undue  delay." 

Baixv  Explanation 
The  proposed  bill  provides  that,  with  cer- 
tain exceptions  Indicated  below,  instired 
loans  rather  than  direct  loans  shall  be  made 
to  public  and  quasi-public  bodies  and  non- 
profit corporations  eligible  for  loans  under 
the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion Act  of  1961  for  the  purposes  of  providing 
water  systems,  wnste  disposal  systems  and 
other  commoBtty  facilities  to  rural  areas  and 
cities  or  towns  of  less  than  5500  population 
In  such  areas.  This  Is  In  line  with  the  basic 
policy  of  the  Federal  Government  to  utilize 
private  credit  institutions  to  meet  the  Gov- 
ernment's credit  requirements  wherever 
practical  The  Farmers  Home  Administration 
has  followed  this  poUcy  since  the  Inception 
of  Its  insured  loan  program  in  1946.  However, 
under  the  broadened  provisions  of  Public 
Law  89  240.  approved  October  7.  1906,  the 
volume  of  insured  loans  for  rural  water  and 
sewer  projects  has  greatly  Increased.  There 
has  been  a  corresponding  increase  In  the 
number  of  Insured  loans  to  public  bodies 
whose  obligations  bear  Interest  which  Is  ex- 
empt from  Federal  and  State  income  taxes. 
Objection  has  been  raised  to  these  Insured 
loans  on  the  grounds  that  such  tax  exempt 
obligations,  which  are  usually  In  the  form  of 
revenue  bonds  or  general  obligation  bonds, 
are  readily  marketable  without  the  Insur- 
ance endorsement  of  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration. 

To  meet  this  objection,  the  proposed  bill 
provides  that  If  such  tax  exempt  obligations 
can  be  marketed  without  Government  Insur- 
ance at  a  rate  of  Interest  to  the  municipality 
of  not  to  exceed  one-half  of  one  percent 
above  the  rate  which  the  municipality  would 
have  to  pay  with  the  Government's  insur- 
ance endorsement  attached,  the  obligations 
would  not  be  eligible  for  Government  In- 
surance The  rate  of  Interest  quoted  by  a 
commercial  investor  interested  in  purchas- 
ing such  obligations  without  the  insurance 
endorsement  would  be  based  on  the  matur- 
ities and  other  terms  provided  In  the  bonds 
and  the  bond  resolution  or  ordinance.  An 
example  of  "other  terms"  would  be  a  provi- 
sion permitting  call  of  the  bonds  at  any  time 
after  five  years  without  penalty.  It  Is  be- 
lieved that  If  the  rate  of  Interest  available 
from  private  financing  were  In  excess  of  one- 
half  of  one  percent  above  the  rate  at  which 
the  bonds  could  be  sold  with  the  Insurance 
endorsement,  the  additional  Interest  cost 
would  Increase  the  borrower's  debt  service 
requirements  to  a  sum  which  would  result  In 
an  unreasonable  user  charge. 

The  proposed  bill  would  permit  the  Secre- 
tary to  make  a  direct  loan  under  section  306 
(at  when  be  finds  that  an  Insured  loan 
would  result  In  a  substantial  Increase  In  the 
need  for  grant  funds  under  the  authority  of 
paragraph  (3)  of  secUon  306  la).  This  result 
Is  likely  to  occur  when  the  Interest  rate  for 
Insured  loans  Is  substantially  higher  than 
the  rate  for  direct  loans,  or  when  the  In- 
come-debt eervlc*  ratio  required  by  private 
Investors  would  result  In  an  unreasonable 
user  charge.  Such  factors  could  Increase  the 
debt  service  requlremenU  of  the  aasoclatlon 


to  such  an  extent  that  a  substantial  Increaae 
In  the  need  for  grant  funds  under  paragraph 
(3)  would  be  required  in  order  to  reduce 
the  annual  debt  serrlce  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary to  establish  a  reasonable  user  charge. 
Direct  loans  would  also  be  permitted  In 
situations  where  a  private  Investor  co\ild 
not  be  located  who  would  be  Interested  In 
purchasing  the  loan  even  with  the  insurance 
endorsement.  Such  situation  may  occ\ir 
when  the  condition  of  the  money  market  Is 
such  that  insured  loans  would  not  be  at- 
tractive to  private  investors,  or  In  Instances 
where  the  amount  of  the  loan  were  so  small 
as  to  be  unaUractlve  to  an  Investor,  such  as. 
for  example,  a  request  for  supplemental 
funds  needed  for  further  planning  of  the 
project. 

SOME  POLITICIANS  PLAY  TRAGIC 
GAME  WITH  POOR 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  I  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 
There  xsls  no  objection.' 
Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  very  much  afraid  that  the  report  of 
the  President's  Commission  on  Civil  Dis- 
orders and  all  the  publicity  buildup  It  is 
getting  is  merely  compounding  the  tragic 
game  that  too  many  unscrupulous  poli- 
ticians have  been  playing  with  the  i>oor 
In  this  country. 

The  report  places  the  blame  for  riots 
and  violence  on  practically  everyone  and 
everything  except  the  two  principal 
culprits — the  lawless  who  seize  on  any 
excuse  to  pillage  and  destroy  and  the 
politicians  who,  for  political  advanUge, 
overpromise  the  disadvantaged. 

This  report  follows  the  familiar  pat- 
tern of  holding  out  false  hope  that  the 
problems  of  poverty,  Ignorance,  and 
prejudice  will  be  quickly  and  easily 
solved  by  spending  more  money.  In  this 
aspect  the  report  only  increases  the  po- 
tential for  disorder  when  those  whose 
hopes  have  been  raised  for  an  easy  and 
quick  solution  learn  once  again  It  was 
only  a  political  gimmick  to  gamer  their 
votes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  doubt  the 
problems  outlined  in  the  report  do  exist. 
Few,  If  any,  conscientious  Americans 
needed  a  million-dollar  study  to  find  out 
this  Is  true.  But  the  solution  is  not  a 
mass  solution. 

Our  country  is  a  nation  of  individuals 
and  the  problem  is  an  Individual  one 
multiplied  many  times.  The  solution 
must  be  found  in  solving  the  problem 
for  the  individual,  the  man  who  Is  un- 
employed and  unable  to  provide  for  his 
family,  the  person  who  Is  uneducated  and 
untrained. 

Instead  of  seeking  more  billions  to 
search  for  a  mass  solution  that  is  imat- 
tainable,  let  us  start  to  use  the  billions 
already  appropriated  to  expand  the 
workable  programs,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate, to  Improve  education  and  voca- 
tlonsd  training,  to  equip  a  man  with  basic 
education  so  that  he  may  be  turned  over 
to  industry  equipped  to  take  on  a  Job 
and  hold  It. 

Each  man  we  train  is  one  less  on  the 
rolls  of  the  unemployed  and  the  whole 


problem  is  solved  when  we  multiply  the 
equipping  and  training  of  the  Individual 
by  a  thousand,  5.000,  and  a  million. 

To  continue  the  tragic  political  game 
of  promising  people  their  economic  and 
social  life  will  be  Improved  without  some 
indl\idual  desire  and  effort  is  to  lead  our 
country  down  the  road  to  disaster. 

One  of  the  areas  of  agreement  I  find 
with  this  reE>ort  is  the  statement  of  the 
failure  of  welfarism.  However,  I  find  it 
difficult  to  reconcile  the  admission  that 
welfare  programs  have  failed  and  then 
the  broad  hints  that  we  should  Institute 
a  broad  program  of  guaranteed  wages 
regardless  of  whether  a  person  works.  A 
guaranteed  Income  Is  only  an  up  to  date 
designation  of  the  dole  and  the  dole 
has  failed  to  help  the  poor  wherever  it 
has  been  tried. 
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INTERVIEW    WITH    HON.    JOHN    P. 
SAYLOR 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  read- 
ing the  March  1,  1968,  issue  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  Journal.  I  came  across  an 
excellent  interview  with  our  colleague, 
the  Honorable  John  P.  Saylor,  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

I  found  the  interview,  which  was  orig- 
inally published  in  the  Olwell  Report, 
edited  by  Peter  Olwell.  to  be  most  infor- 
mative on  a  subject  which  should  be  of 
vital  interest  to  all  of  us  at  this  time,  the 
future  use.  and  potential  dangers,  of 
Atomic  energy. 

I  commend  this  article,  which  follows, 
to  my  colleagues  for  their  consideration. 

Question.  Why  did  you  find  it  necessary 
to  Introduce  HJ.  Res.  599,  calling  for  the 
creation  of  a  Federal  committee  on  nuclear 
development  to  review  and  reevaluate  the 
existing  civilian  nuclear  program? 

Answer:  We  undertook  the  atomic  energy 
program  without  any  study  as  to  whether  It 
Is  the  best  way  to  spend  this  amount  of 
money.  We  felt,  after  using  the  A-bomb,  that 
we  had  to  repair  our  world  "Image."  and  we 
decided  the  best  way  to  do  It  was  to  use  a 
^reat  deal  of  money  and  scientific  talent  to 
make  the  atom  of  benefit  to  the  entire  world. 
I  beUeve  the  time  has  come  to  apply  a  'cost- 
benefit"  evaluation  In  order  to  determine 
whether  we  should  continue  the  program  on 
the  present  scale  or  whether  we  could  better 
serve  the  long-range  Interests  of  the  nation 
by  a  change  In  direction. 

Question:  Why  do  you  think  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  you  propose  should  be  from 
the  general  public  and  one  who  has  no  ties 
with  either  the  atomic  energy  Industry  or  any 
competitive  Industry? 

Answer:  I  think  this  question  Is  too  Im- 
portant to  the  American  people  to  have  It  de- 
cided by  anybody  who  has  preconceived  no- 
tions. I  think  we  need  a  truly  independent 
evaluation — an  evaluation  formed  on  the 
basis  of  what  Is  best  for  the  American  people, 
not  what  Is  best  for  the  coal  Industry,  for 
the  uranium  Industry,  or  for  General  Elec- 
tric and  Westlnghouse. 

question:  Why  should  the  four  members  of 
Congress  for  your  proposed  committee  not  be 
members  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy? 


Answer:  I  believe  the  members  of  the  Joint 
Committee  are  partial  to  the  atomic  energy 
program — Just  as  most  of  us  are  partial  to 
the  interests  of  our  constituents.  Over  the 
years  the  Joint  Committee  has  supervised  the 
expenditure  of  many  billions  of  dollars,  and 
they  may  be  too  close  to  the  program  to  take 
an  objective  view. 

Question:  Would  you  name  some  candi- 
dates of  the  general  pubUc  who  you  think  are 
specially  qualified  to  consider  and  evaluate 
the  technical,  economic,  and  sociological  Im- 
pact of  the  atomic  energy  program? 

Answer:  No,  I  do  not  want  to  name  such 
people  at  this  time,  because  when  you  do 
that  you  bog  down  Into  a  question  of  per- 
sonalities. However,  I  do  know  there  are 
many  people  with  a  sufficient  scientific 
knowledge  of  atomic  science,  and  a  sufficient 
-legree  of  "Impartiality,"  to  be  entrusted  with 
such  a  study.  Most  of  them  are  now  In  the 
fields  of  education,  because  It  Is  difficult  to 
find  an  impartial  scientist  working  for  the 
atomic  energy  Industry.  The  study  should 
not  be  entrusted  entirely  to  scientists — we 
must  have  the  benefit  of  other  professional 
knowledge. 

Question:  One  of  the  duties  of  the  pro- 
posed committee  Is  to  ascertain  whether  the 
existing  civilian  nuclear  program  is  respon- 
sive to  the  public  needs.  Would  you  com- 
ment on  some  of  these  needs? 

Answer:  As  I  see  It,  the  public  needs  In 
the  energy  field  Include  the  following:  We 
should  expend  whatever  research  funds  are 
required  to  Insure  that  the  American  people 
(and  If  possible,  the  rest  of  the  world)  will 
have  available  adequate  supplies  of  energy 
at  reasonable  cost,  for  the  foreseeable  future. 
We  should  do  this  because  energy  Is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
decent  standard  of  living.  At  the  same  time, 
we  should  not  impose  upon  our  people  un- 
necessary hazards  If  we  can  accomplish  the 
desired  results  In  a  more  leisurely,  and  there- 
fore more  safe,  manner.  Perhaps  we  do  not 
need  a  "crash"  program  on  atomic  energy; 
perhaps  we  can  well  afford  to  take  more 
time  to  investigate  the  means  of  providing 
atomic  power  with  greater  safety  to  the 
public.  Perhaps,  also,  we  shotild  avoid  the 
proliferation  of  wasteful  nonbreeders  which 
might  dissipate  our  scarce  reserves  of  fission- 
able material,  prior  to  the  time  that  we 
develop  an  efficient  reactor — the  "breeder" 
reactor. 

THE  REAL  QUESTION  IS  BEING  IGNORED 

Question:  What  are  some  of  the  assump- 
tions upon  which  the  existing  civilian  pro- 
gram Is  built? 

Answer:  The  basic  assumption,  as  far  as 
I  can  tell.  Is  that  we  should  Increase  the  use 
of  atomic  power  without  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion of  economics  and  without  regard  to  the 
question  of  long-range  benefit.  I  believe  we 
are  Ignoring  entirely  the  real  question,  which 
is:  How  do  we  conduct  the  atomic  power 
program  in  order  to  derive  the  greatest  long- 
term  benefit  for  our  people? 

Question:  How  Is  tlie  civilian  atomic  In- 
dustry subsidized  at  the  present  time? 

Answer:  Very  great  amounts  of  money  are 
being  spent  for  research,  and  some  people 
feel  this  Is,  In  substance,  a  'subsidy."  How- 
ever, there  are  only  two  items  of  real  Impact 
In  the  "subsidy"  field  with  respect  to  the 
light-water  reactors  now  being  ordered.  The 
first  Isn't  very  great — It  Is  the  fact  that  the 
government  enriches  uranium  for  power 
plants  and  charges  a  price  which  the  govern- 
ment clauns  recovers  the  actual  government 
cost.  The  enrichment  plants  are  very  expen- 
.  sive.  and  government  cost  on  capital  Invest- 
ment Is  much  smaller  than  private  enter- 
prise. If  government  got  out  of  this  field, 
this  process  would  cost  the  utilities  a  great 
deal  more  than  It  does  now. 

The  chief  area  of  subsidy,  however,  lies  In 
the  Price-Anderson  Act.  Utilities  buy  $74 
million  of  insurance  for  each  plant.  The 
government   furnishes    (at   a   nominal   fee) 


another  $486  million,  making  $560  million 
available  in  toto.  This  Isn't  enough,  because 
AEC  says  a  small  plant  might  possibly  cause 
damage  of  about  $7  billion.  So  the  law  says 
that  nobody  will  have  to  pay  for  damage  in 
excess  of  the  $660  million.  The  value  of  this 
"subsidy"  simply  can't  be  measured  in  dol- 
lars, because  the  utilities  simply  wouldn't 
build  an  atomic  plant  if  they  had  to  assume 
the  normal  risk  of  paying  for  damages  to  the 
public. 

Question:  What  Impact  does  the  subsidized 
atomic  energy  have  on  nonsubsldized  in- 
dustries? 

Answer:  Since  none  of  the  so-called  "com- 
mercial" atomic  power  plants  are  yet  In  oper- 
ation, the  clilef  Impact  Is  psychological.  I 
think  two  things  have  happened.  First,  there 
has  been  more  difficulty  getting  the  necessary 
Investment  and  manpower  for  the  coal  In- 
dustry, because  the  "overselling"  of  atomic 
power  has  made  some  people  fear  that  the 
coal  Industry  will  not  grow  as  rapidly  as  most 
Industries.  Second,  the  atomic  power  propa- 
ganda has  caused  an  Increase  in  coal  prices. 
Over  the  years,  the  coal  Industry  has  been 
plagued  with  overproductive  capacity,  re- 
sulting in  selling  prices  not  much  higher 
than  the  cost  of  production.  In  recent  years 
the  coal  industry  has  opened  new  mines  only 
with  long-term  contracts  "in  hand,"  and  the 
result  Is  that  coal  users  are  now  faced  with 
the  necessity  of  entering  Into  long-term  con- 
tracts ahead  of  time.  They  can  no  longer 
count  on  buying  surplus,  or  "distress"  coal, 
when  coal  Is  needed. 

Question:  What  has  the  civilian  nuclear 
program  cost  the  non-nuclear  field  In  terms 
of  human  and  material  resources? 

Answer:  You  Just  can't  measure  this.  How 
much  has  the  space  effort  cost  medicine? 
Nobody  knows.  We  do  Icnow  that  a  great  deal 
of  scientific  knowledge,  and  scientific  brains, 
has  been  devoted  to  the  development  of 
atomic  power.  What  you  are  asking  me  is. 
In  substance,  how  much  could  this  knowl- 
edge, and  these  brains,  have  contributed  to 
the  solution  of  our  other  problems — air  pol- 
lution, cancer,  the  problems  of  the  cities, 
etc  I  don't  know  how  much  good  they 
could  have  done  in  other  fields,  and  neither 
does  anyone  else.  I  do  know  that  some  of  our 
very  best  brains  have  been  taken  away  from 
other  problems  and  devoted  to  the  question 
of  how  to  produce  steam  from  atomic  pKiwer 
Instead  of  from  coal. 

Question:  Is  there  a  potential  Impact  upon 
the  health  and  safety  of  the  American  people 
by  a  rapid  growth  of  the  civilian  atomic  in- 
dustry? 

Answer:  Of  course  there  Is  a  "potential" 
Imp.ict.  I  very  much  hope  we  will  never  have 
any  serious  problem,  and  I  am  sure  that  every 
coal  producer  and  coal  miner  feels  the  same 
way.  But  the  fact  remains  that  we  are  dealing 
with  something  which  two  members  of  the 
Supreme  Court  called  the  "most  awesome" 
machine  ever  devised  by  the  mind  of  man. 
If  we  get  careless  we  could  cause  a  cata.s- 
trophe  of  a  magnitude  never  before  conceived. 
In  addition,  we  are  faced  with  the  absolute 
necessity  of  providing  perpetual  care  for 
atomic  poisons  which  could,  if  they  ever  es- 
cape to  the  biosphere,  make  large  regions  of 
the  world  uninhabitable  for  centuries.  We 
should  proceed  into  such  a  situation  with 
the  greatest  care  possible — at  a  rate  which 
will  allow  us  to  learn  all  we  can  about  the 
problems  Invslved  before  we  go  too  far. 

WE  DO   NOT  HAVE  THE   ANSWERS 

Question:  Do  you  think,  at  the  present 
time,  we  Icnow  enough  about  the  effects  of 
waste  disposal,  radioactive  air  and  water  pol- 
lution? 

Answer:  Of  course  not.  We  have  many 
probems  still  under  investigation.  We  should 
try  to  find  the  answers  to  these  questions, 
as  we  are  doing.  In  the  meantime,  we  should 
slow  down  our  proliferation  of  atomic  plants 
to  give  us  more  time  to  find  these  answers. 


Question:  How  close  to  urban  areas  should 
we  locate  large  nuclear  reactors? 

Answer:  Someone  from  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  once  said  that  If  we  never  have 
an  accident,  we  can  place  these  right  in  the 
middle  of  the  city;  but  If  we  have  an  acci- 
dent no  place  on  earth  is  far  enough  away. 
We  will  always  have  some  risk  (hopefully, 
a  very  small  risk  from  the  standpoint  of 
odds)  that  a  great  catastrophe  will  occur.  As 
long  as  we  have  other  sources  of  low-cost 
energy  available,  we  should  keep  atomic 
plants  as  far  away  from  cities  as  p>oesible. 
Some  day,  perhaps  a  hundred  years  or  two 
hundred  years  in  the  future,  we  will  have  to 
use  atomic  power  in  great  quantities  In  order 
to  furnish  low-cost  energy.  Hopefully,  by  the 
time  we  have  to  do  that  we  will  have  acquired 
enough  knowledge  to  do  it  with  the  lowest 
possible  risk  to  the  people. 

Question:  Would  you  comment  on  the  1957 
Brookhaven  Report  issued  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission? 

Answer:  It  needs  no  comment,  because  it 
speaks  for  Itself.  It  says  the  odds  against  a 
complete  catastrophe  are  very  great;  but  it 
says  the  results  would  be  disastrous.  That 
repHJrt  dealt  with  a  small  reactor,  about  150,- 
000  kilowatts  electric.  We  are  building  plants 
now  that  are  five  or  ten  times  that  big. 
Obviously  we  are  dealing  here  with  some- 
thing that  requires  the  greatest  degree  of 
care  and  attention  of  which  human  beings 
are  capable.  Further,  we  should  approach  it 
with  the  utmost  caution,  using  it  only  when 
we  have  no  other  reasonable  alternative. 

Question:  The  Olwell  Report  understands 
that  when  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  receives  a  resolution  like  yours,  it 
calls  for  comments  from  the  agencies  in- 
volved. Have  you  received  any  comments  from 
the  agencies  involved? 

Answer:  No. 

Question:  One  of  the  criticisms  of  your  bill 
is  that  you  are  from  a  major  coal-producing 
state.  Would  you  comment  on  this? 

Answer:  I  am  from  a  major  coal-producing 
state.  For  that  reason,  people  may  very  well 
beUeve  that  I  am  not  objective.  All  of  us  in 
Congress  are  faced  with  this  problem — we 
are  suspected  of  representing  the  interests  of 
our  constituents  rather  than  the  Interests  of 
the  nation  as  a  whole.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  members  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy.  That  is  why  I  am  suggesting 
an  Independent  evaluation  of  atomic  energy. 
Basically,  our  system  of  government  is 
rounded  on  the  fact  that  selfish  interests 
shall  present  the  best  arguments  they  have, 
in  an  adversary  proceeding,  and  an  impar- 
tial judge  or  jury  shall  make  a  decision.  The 
mere  fact  that  I  represent  a  coal-producing 
state  does  not  mean  that  all  of  my  argu- 
ments are  automatically  wrong — just  as  the 
mere  fact  that  a  member  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee has  very  large  atomic  power  installa- 
tions in  his  state  means  that  all  of  bis  ar- 
guments are  wrong. 

Question:  Experts  believe  that  there  are 
as  many  as  80  or  more  one  million  kilowatt 
nuclear  plants  in  the  thinking  or  planning 
stages.  Do  you  think  we  could  reach  a  point 
where  we  would  be  so  committed  to  nuclear 
power  that  a  study  or  review  would  not  be 
feasible? 

Answer:  Financially,  this  nation  (and  the 
consumers  of  electricity)  are  already  very 
heavily  committed  to  the  success  and  safety 
of  nuclear  power  plants.  In  other  words,  we 
have  already  reached  a  point  where  we  will 
suffer  a  great  deal  If  the  future  proves  we 
have  taken  the  v.Tong  course.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  still  time  to  keep  the  "gamble"  from 
growing  even  greater. 

Question:  What  do  you  think  the  Congress 
will  do  if  the  United  States  has  another  cas- 
cading power  failure? 

Answer:  One  more,  or  two  more,  or  three 
more— I  don't  know  what  Congress  will  do. 
I  am  a  firm  believer  In  the  private  enter- 
prise system.  I  think  private  enterprise  can 
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do  a  b«tt«r  job  than  bureaucrats  But  I  am 
fearful  of  thl«:  If  we  reacb  a  point  where 
we  are  relying  so  heavily  upon  atomic  power, 
and  then  we  find  that  atomic  power  simply 
falls  to  live  up  to  hopes,  we  may  find  such  a 
nationwide  and  long-term  "blackout"  that 
the  people  will  clamor  for  a  nationalized  In- 
dustry I  think  such  a  development  would  be 
a  terrible  setback  for  the  entire  nation. 

Question.  Pennsylvania  Is  one  of  the  most 
advanced  states  in  the  development  of  nu- 
clear power.  There  are  four  1.065.000  kilo- 
watt reactors  planned  or  under  construction 
at  the  present  time.   Would  you  comment? 

Answer:  In  the  absence  of  government  pro- 
motion of  atomic  power,  there  would  be  no 
atomic  plants  planned  for  Pennsylvania  at 
the  present  time.  For  the  sake  of  the  people 
of  Pennsylvania.  I  hope  very  much  that  these 
plants  can  be  operated  safely  and  economi- 
cally. Only  time  will  tell 

Question.  Will  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  hold  bearings  on  your  bill 
this  session  of  the  Congress? 

Answer:  I'm  afraid  you  had  better  direct 
that  question  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

Question.  Experts  say  that  the  power  re- 
quirements of  the  United  States  are  doubling 
every  t«n  year*.  Other  experts  say  every  seven 
years.  Where  do  you  think  the  increase  of 
power  is  going  to  come  from? 

Answer:  Obviously,  very  little  of  it  can 
come  from  hydroelectric  power,  because  most 
of  the  good  sources  for  such  power  have  al- 
ready been  put  Into  operation.  Also,  very 
little  of  the  increase  can  come  from  gas  and 
oil.  because  those  sources  of  energy  are  be- 
coming too  valuable  for  other  uses.  The  In- 
crease has  to  come,  primarily,  from  coal  and 
atomic  power.  Eventually  humanity  will  re- 
quire atomic  power.  I  have  never  denied  that. 
I  do  believe,  however,  that  we  have  so  very 
much  coal  In  this  country  that  we  can  aJord 
to  proceed  Into  the  atomic  power  age  with 
caution,  rather  than  dashing  pell-mell  into 
the  unknown. 

Question.  What  do  your  colleagues  think 
about  the  existing  civilian  nuclear  power 
program? 

Answer:  I  suppose  I  should  say:  "Ask  my 
colleagues."  But  that  would  be  ducking  the 
question.  I  think  that  Members  of  Congress 
are  very  busy  people,  and  few  of  them  have 
the  time  to  devote  long  periods  of  study  to  a 
very  complex  situation.  I  suspect  that  a  ma- 
jority of  them  feel  they  are  necessarily  pris- 
oners of  our  propaganda  system.  The  govern- 
ment's propaganda  has  all  been  to  the  effect 
that  atomic  power  is  good,  cheap,  safe  and 
wonderful.  Many  Members  of  Congress  may 
have  some  inner  doubts  about  the  situation, 
but  to  date  most  of  them  have  not  had  the 
time  to  check  behind  the  "front"  which  Is 
put  forward  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion. 

Question:  Are  you  receiving  more  support 
for  your  bill  now  than  when  it  was  first 
mtroduced? 

Answer:  Yes,  I  am.  I  do  not  mean  to  In- 
dicate, however,  that  I  can  get  this  bill 
passed  this  year.  This  is  going  to  be  a  long, 
slow  process — unless,  of  corrse,  we  suffer  an 
unfortunate  catastrophe  with  an  atomic 
plant,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  none  of  us 
want  that  to  happen. 

Question:  How  do  the  people  In  Pennsyl- 
vania feel  about  the  rapid  growth  In  nu- 
clear power  in  their  state? 

Answer:  Some  months  ago  the  State  of 
California  paid  for  a  poll  about  the  public 
attitude  toward  atomic  power  in  California. 
So  far  bs  I  know,  there  has  never  t>een  any 
such  poll  In  Pennsylvania.  Unfortunately, 
the  subject  of  atomic  power  Is  one  which 
Is  not  capable  of  being  explained  In  capsule 
form.  It  cannot  be  "popularized."  Eventually 
informed,  and  impartial,  scientific  thinking 
will  "seep  down,"  and  there  will  be  an  in- 
formed public  opinion.  At  the  present  time 
the  public  has  very  little  upon  which  to  base 
a  Judgment,  other  than  the  propaganda  put 


forth  by  the  Government  at  the  taxpayers' 
expense. 

Question.  Recently  you  introduced  H.R. 
15199,  to  impose  an  excise  tax  of  0.14  mill  per 
kilowatt  hour  on  nuclear  electricity.  Would 
you  explain  the  justification  for  this? 

Ansieer:  To  date  we  have  spent  substanti- 
ally more  than  two  billion  dollars  to  develop 
the  atomic  power  industry,  and  there  are 
Indications  that  at  least  that  much  more 
will  be  demanded  to  develop  a  breeder  reac- 
tor. The  British  government  has  spent  far 
smaller  sums  to  develop  atomic  power  plants, 
and  they  are  charging  a  royalty  of  0.14  mill 
per  kilowatt  hour,  not  in  an  effort  to  get 
their  money  back,  but  rather  in  an  effort 
to  get  back  some  of  the  money  which  will 
be  spent  by  the  government  on  atomic  power 
plants  in  the  future.  This  Is  really  a  very 
small  amount  in  view  of  the  great  expendi- 
tures we  have  already  made,  and  It  would 
add  very  little  to  the  average  household  bill 
for  electricity.  If  atomic  power  plants  grow 
at  the  rate  forecast,  this  tax  would  eventu- 
ally bring  in  enough  money  to  ease  the  strain 
on  the  Treasury  with  respect  to  further 
subsidies.  It  is  in  effect,  sort  of  a  "user  tax," 
designed  to  take  some  of  the  developmental 
burden  off  the  backs  of  the  taxpayers  and 
place  it  where  it  belongs — on  the  utility 
industry. 


CRIME  COMMISSION   REPORT 

Mr.  UTT.  Ml-.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  one  of 
those  who  is  going  "gung  ho"  in  accept- 
ing the  report  of  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Disorders.  Much  like 
the  Warren  Report,  it  is  a  million-dollar 
exercise  in  futility. 

The  Commission  is  a  biased  selection 
of  liberal  extremists.  I  am  not  saying 
that  there  should  have  been  a  member  of 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan  on  the  Commission,  or 
a  member  from  the  John  Birch  Society, 
but  I  am  pointing  out  the  fact  that  there 
is  not  a  single  recognized  conservative 
on  the  Commission.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  is  Gov.  Otto  Kerner,  of 
Illinois.  He  could  not  have  been  elected 
without  the  vote  of  the  minorities. 
Therefore,  he  has  to  be  biased.  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  is  Mayor 
John  Lindsay  of  New  York  City.  He  is 
in  the  same  position.  Mr.  Roy  Wilkins, 
one  of  the  Commissioners,  is  executive  di- 
rector of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People.  There 
are  two  Senators  and  two  Congressmen, 
identified  as  militant  civil  rights  sup- 
porters. Another  member  of  the  Com- 
mission is  I.  W.  Abel,  president  of  the 
United  Steel  Workers  of  America,  a 
union  dedicated  to  the  reelection  of 
President  Johnson.  One  member  of  the 
Commission  is  Herbert  Jenkins,  chief  of 
police  of  Atlanta.  Ga.,  who  possibly  is 
a  conservative,  but  he  did  not  come  forth 
with  any  dissentmg  views  or  minority 
report. 

We  must  grant  that  the  subject  is 
controversial.  Being  controversial,  there 
is  conclusive  proof  that  the  Commission 
is  a  biased  one.  for  the  simple  reason, 
which  should  escape  no  one,  that  there 


was  not  a  dissenting  voice  raised,  nor  a 
minority  report  filed.  That,  in  itself,  is 
deadly  proof  of  my  statements. 

On  "Meet  the  Press"  last  Sunday.  I 
witnessed  six  mayors  of  six  of  our  largest 
cities  surrender  their  cities  to  the  "loving 
care"  of  the  Federal  Government.  Each 
of  them,  with  the  exception  of  Mayor 
Yorty  of  Los  Angeles,  admitted  that  he 
had  reached  the  end  of  his  rope. 

The  Commission  report  advances  the 
doctrine  of  the  Great  Society  which  in 
itself  is  a  complete  welfare  state.  Gunnar 
Myrdal  or  Lord  Keynes  could  not  have 
prepared  a  better  blueprint  for  socialism 
than  did  the  members  of  this  Commis- 
sion. In  seeking  economic  equality,  you 
must  be  willing  to  accept  a  society  in  its 
lowest  common  denominator.  This  I  will 
not  accept. 

According  to  the  Commission,  massive 
expenditures  of  tax  money  will  be  the 
only  remedy.  The  estimated  cost,  sub- 
mitted by  the  chairman  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  these  recommendations, 
would  run  into  the  hundreds  of  billions 
of  dollars.  There  is  not  enough  money  in 
the  world,  if  evenly  divided,  that  would 
make  everybody  happy.  The  Commission 
recommends  a  "negative  income  tax, ' 
rent  subsidies,  and  demonstration  cities. 
These  are  the  things  upon  which  Soviet 
socialism  is  based.  The  minority  groups 
have  had  their  hopes  and  expectations 
raised  when  there  is  no  chance  of  imple- 
menting these  recommendations  in  the 
near  future. 

I  believe  that  the  Commission  report  is 
an  open  invitation  to  various  groups  to 
create  civil  disturbances  in  order  to  ob- 
tain the  recognition  and  concessions 
which  they  demand.  This  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  the  Commission  lays  the 
responsibility  upon  the  majority  for  the 
misfortunes  of  the  minorities,  both  white 
and  Negro,  and  assesses  no  responsibility 
upon  these  minorities  to  use  the  opportu- 
nities available,  and  to  exercise  self- 
discipline. 

In  Washington,  D.C.,  we  have  Howard 
University,  a  Negro  school  supported  by 
the  Federal  Government.  Recently,  many 
students  demonstrated  against  the  ad- 
ministration of  that  university  and  de- 
manded the  authority  to  run  the  school. 
In  fact,  last  Saturday.  March  2.  while 
the  president  of  the  imiversity  was  pre- 
senting honors  to  some  of  the  alumnae, 
students  assaulted  the  platform,  broke 
up  the  ceremony,  and  shouted  that  they 
were  changing  the  name  of  the  univer- 
sity and  would  rebuild  it  for  the  purpose 
of  aiding  the  poor.  President  Nabrit,  a 
leading  Negro  educator,  stopped  the  cere- 
mony, and  the  balance  of  the  awards  had 
to  be  given  out  at  a  banquet  that  night  at 
the  Sheraton  Park  Hotel.  The  majority 
has  inflicted  no  such  oppression  upon  the 
minority  to  cause  this  type  of  resent- 
ment. 

The  Commission  refuses  to  accept  the 
fact  that  there  is  any  Communist  ele- 
ment Igniting  the  fuse.  There  is  no  urg- 
ing that  the  moral  law  should  be  ac- 
cepted. There  is  no  recognition  in  the 
report  that  human  rights  are  founded 
upon  property  rights.  The  right  of  prop- 
erty is  the  highest  human  right  known 
to  man.  There  may  be  a  misunderstand- 
ing as  to  what  property  is.  It  is  not  slm- 
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ply  real  estate.  The  right  to  work  is  a 
property  right.  The  right  to  receive,  re- 
tain and  use  the  fruits  of  your  labor  is 
a  property  right.  The  right  to  be  secure  in 
your  life  and  home  is  a  property  right. 
The  right  to  develop  your  talents  is  a 
property  right.  Without  these  rights  you 
would  sink  to  abject  slavery. 


EXTEND   FOOD  FOR   PEACE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just 
introduced  legislation  to  extend  the 
food-for-p>eace  program  for  3  years. 

I  introduced  this  legislation  today  to 
demonstrate  my  continuing  support  for 
this  vital  program.  I  am  particularly 
proud  of  the  fact  that  the  food-for-peace 
program  was  conceived  by  the  late,  great 
Senator  from  Kansas,  Andrew  Schoep- 
pel,  and  that  it  passed  the  Congress  when 
former  Congressman  Clifford  Hope  was 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  This  program  has  helped 
millions  of  the  undernourished  people 
throughout  the  world  since  its  inception. 
It  has  been  an  outstanding  example  of 
the  great  humanitarian  instinct  and 
motivation  of  the  American  people. 

My  proposal  provides  for  a  simple  ex- 
tension to  the  Agricultural  Trade  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954.  However,  as  the 
Congress  commences  discussions  on  the 
food-for-peace  program,  we  should  give 
emphasis  and  modify  the  program  to 
meet  the  following  concepts : 

First.  The  American  farmer  must  re- 
ceive fair  and  adequate  compensation 
for  his  contribution  to  the  program.  Re- 
member that  he  took  a  cut  in  realized 
net  income  of  about  $1.9  billion  in  1967. 
The  economic  necessities  of  the  pro- 
ducers must  be  considered. 

Second.  Public  Law  480  should  be  used 
as  an  instrument  to  boost  market  prices, 
not  depress  them.  I  believe  that  the  rec- 
ord will  show  that  the  program  has  not 
been  implemented  in  this  area  as  effec- 
tively as  the  Congress  intended. 

Third.  Greater  emphasis  should  be 
placed  on  free  enterprise  and  self-help 
in  developing  nations.  The  Communist 
economic  system  has  not  been  dis- 
tinguished in  its  efforts  in  the  area  of 
agricultural  development.  While  our 
Government  cannot  impose  political  or 
economic  systems  upon  free  sovereign 
nations,  we  do  have  in  this  program  a 
wonderful  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
what  our  free  enterprise  system  can  do. 

Fourth.  Greater  emphasis  must  be 
placed  on  the  development  of  commercial 
agricultural  exports  In  the  private  sector. 
Fifth.  We  should  provide  for  better 
coordination  of  existing  self-help  activi- 
ties and  accelerated  technical  assistance 
In  developing  nations. 

Sixth.  Public  Law  480  activities  must 
help  to  meet  the  balance-of-payments 
problem.  While  realizing  that  the  coun- 
tries with  which  we  do  business  imder  the 
program  are  poor,  we  must  Insist  on  more 


realistic   terms  necessary   to  keep  our 
dollar  healthy. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  add  that  in  ex- 
tending Public  Law  480,  we  should  move 
to  increase  farm  prices,  export  free  en- 
terprise as  well  as  food,  expand  self- 
help  and  family  planning  activities. 
Intensify  market  development  and  agri- 
business participation,  accelerate  tech- 
nical assistance,  improve  program  co- 
ordination and  adopt  more  imaginative 
methods  to  deal  with  the  balance-of- 
payments  problem. 


THE    AMERICAN    LEGION    LEGISLA- 
TIVE PROGRAM  FOR  1968 

Mr.  DENNY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  to- 
day it  was  my  honor  and  privilege  to 
introduce  to  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee the  national  commander  of  the 
American  Legion.  William  E.  Galbraith 
of  Beemer.  Nebr.  I  first  became  acquaint- 
ed with  Bill  Galbraith  at  the  end  of 
World  War  II  through  our  joint  efforts  in 
behalf  of  that  organization.  I  know  from 
personal  observance  of  the  time  and  tal- 
ent that  he  has  devoted  to  furthering  the 
purposes  of  the  American  Legion  and 
making  America  a  better  place  to  live. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  occasion  of  the  na- 
tional commander's  appearance  before 
the  committee  was  to  present  to  them  the 
Legion's  legislative  program  for  the  com- 
ing year.  Because  I  know  that  each  of  my 
colleagues  is  extremely  interested  in  hav- 
ing the  benefit  of  Commander  Galbraith 's 
presentation,  I  insert  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

Statement  op  William  E.  Galbraith.  Na- 
tional Commander  op  the  American 
Lemon,  Before  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  House  of  Representatives, 
March  5,  1968 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  express  my  personal 
gratitude  and  that  of  the  membership  of 
The  American  Legion  for  the  opportunity  to 
appear  here  this  morning  to  speak  briefly  on 
that  part  of  our  legislative  program  which 
comes  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  this  Com- 
mittee. Bearing  in  mind  that  mutual  help- 
fulness is  a  prime  purpose  of  The  American 
Legion,  I  have  no  assignment  of  greater 
importance. 

As  you  know,  we  are  continually  grateful 
for  the  special  arrangements  you  have  made 
to  accommodate  the  Legionnaires  and  mem- 
bers of  our  Auxiliary  who  came  to  share  with 
me  this  honor  and  respwnslbllity.  They  are  a 
part  of  the  more  than  1000  members  par- 
ticipating this  week  in  our  eighth  Washing- 
ton Conference,  including  the  45th  annual 
Rehabilitation  Conference  of  The  American 
Legion 

Because  of  our  concern  with  veterans' 
affairs,  national  security,  the  Nation's  pos- 
ture in  foreign  affairs,  Americanism,  and 
child  welfare  many  of  our  standing  National 
Commissions  will  meet  during  the  Confer- 
ence to  review  related  programs  of  The 
American  Legion  within  their  areas  of  re- 
sponsibility, and  to  formulate  plans  for  their 
advancement. 

Of  particular  importance  to  our  organiza- 


tion are  the  studies  and  deliberations  of  two 
special  groups.  One  of  these,  the  Task  Force 
for  the  Future,  is  a  panel  of  seven  members 
under  the  chairmanship  of  James  P.  Green 
of  Nebraska,  commissioned  by  me  to  make 
an  Inten.slve  study  of  the  organization  of 
The  American  Legion  and  to  suggest  major 
changes,  if  this  is  what  it  takes,  to  help  us 
make  the  most  effective  contribution  to  the 
Nation's  greatness  in  the  years  ahead.  This 
Task  Force  will  report  its  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations to  the  organization's  mem- 
bership during  The  American  Legion's  50th 
Anniversary  Year,  which  begins  this  Fall. 

The  second  group,  the  50th  Anniversary 
Committee,  is  charged  with  the  task  of  pro- 
gramming the  50th  Anniversary  observance 
of  the  founding  of  The  American  Legion. 
Born  in  the  crucible  of  war  but  devoted  to 
peace,  our  organization  has  been  an  Integral 
part  of  the  fabric  of  American  life  through- 
out the  almost  fifty  years  since  its  found- 
ing. Prom  the  beginning,  its  objectives  have 
included  the  strengthening  of  our  way  of 
life,  maintenance  of  our  national  security, 
and  aiding  those  who  have  fallen  in  battle 
or  In  the  service  of  their  country,  and  their 
widows  and  orphans.  As  plans  go  forward  to 
celebrate  our  golden  anniversary,  TTie  Amer- 
ican Legion  continues  as  a  strong,  vigilant, 
and  responsible  organization  of  patriotic 
Americans  dedicated  to  the  maintenance  of 
law  and  order,  service  to  the  community. 
State  and  Nation,  and  to  the  advancement 
of  freedom  under  our  democratic  Ideals. 

Before  continuing,  let  me  say  that  The 
American  Legion  is  deeply  indebted  to  you. 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  to  the  Members  of  your 
Committee,  for  its  dedication  to  the  cause  of 
veterans.  An  example  of  this  dedication  and 
responsibility  is  the  enactment  of  Public 
Law  90-77,  which,  among  its  many  beneficial 
provisions,  conferred  a  war- veteran  status 
on  those  of  our  Armed  Forces  who  served 
since  August  5.  1964.  equal  to  that  of  vet- 
erans of  prior  wars.  Also,  we  include  in  this 
the  House's  passage  of  HR  12555.  an  Act  to 
restructure  the  death  and  disability  pen- 
sion, and  dependent  parents'  dependency 
and  indemnity  compensation,  programs.  For 
these,  we  thank  you.  the  Congress,  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

In  addition.  I  take  this  moment  to  ex- 
press oiir  appreciation  and  gratitude  to  the 
members  of  your  staff  for  their  cooperation 
and  willingness  to  assist  us  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  our  veterans  programs.  They  are  an 
able,  conscientious  and  hard-working  staff, 
and  I  know  you  are  justly  proud  of  them. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say 
that  I  look  forward  to  tomorrow  evening, 
when  we  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  honor- 
ing the  Members  of  Congress  at  our  annual 
banquet,  at  the  Sheraton  Park  Hotel.  At  that 
time,  Members  and  Legionnaires  from  every 
State  will  meet  and  renew  acquaintances  in 
a  social  atmosphere.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
each  of  you  will  find  It  possible  to  come. 

With  your  permission,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
will  discuss  only  our  major  rehabilitation 
legislative  objectives  for  this  Session  of  the 
90th  Congress.  Submitted  as  an  attachment 
to  this  statement  Is  a  complete  listing  of  our 
resolutions  on  veterans  benefits  legislation. 

INCREASE    THE     COMPENSATION     PATABLE     FOR 
TOTAL  OR  100  PERCENT  DISABILITT 

At  present,  the  law  authorizes  payment 
of  compensation  of  9300  a  month  to  those 
veterans  whose  war  service  disabilities  are 
evaluated  at  100  percent.  Disability  compen- 
sation rates  were  last  increased  effective  De- 
cember 1.  1965.  According  to  the  legislative 
history  associated  with  the  Act  which 
granted  this  Increase  (Public  Law  89-311) 
the  increased  rates  were  responsive  to  the 
rise  In  the  cost  of  living  that  had  occurred 
since  1933.  as  measured  by  the  Consumer's 
Price  Index  published  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  Department  of  Labor. 

The  American  Legion  agrees  that  cost-of- 
living  Increases  In  compensation  and  other 
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benent  programs  are  frequently  necessary. 
The  Consumer's  Price  Index,  however,  U  def- 
initely not  a  nieaaure  of  "how  much  dOM 
It  coat  to  live?"  Ttxl»  depends  on  the  age, 
size,  type  of  family,  and  other  factors.  An 
Important  factor  th*t  is  not  given  considera- 
tion by  applying  the  Consumer's  Price  Index 
formula  ta  a  family's  standard  of  living. 

Studlea  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
on  changes  in  the  consumption  standard  for 
the  period  of  19S1-1M0  reveal  that  the  rise 
In  a  moderate  standard  of  living  (after  ad- 
justment for  price  changes)  averaged  about 
35  to  4  percent  a  ye*r.  Other  pertinent 
studies  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
developed  a  typical  city-worker  family 
budget  for  a  moderate  standard  of  living. 
This  established  that  the  annual  cost  of  liv- 
ing for  a  family  of  four  persons  (husband 
38.  wife  not  employed  outside  the  home,  a 
boy  13.  and  a  girl  8)  averaged  99191  In  the 
autumn  of  1966  In  urban  areas.  About  80 
percent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  budget  was 
allocated  to  family  consumption  Items — 
food,  housing,  transportation,  clothing,  per- 
sonal care,  medical  care,  and  other  Items 
used  In  family  living.  The  budget  was  an 
attempt  to  measure  a  modest  but  adequate 
standard   of   living. 

Prom  the'  fbr^golng.  It  Is  manifest  that  a 
veteran  who. Decause  of  service-Incurred  dis- 
ability, is  disabled  to  the  degree  that  pre- 
cludes gainful  employment,  could  not.  with 
the  $300  compensation  received  monthly 
from  the  Veterans  Administration,  meet  the 
cost  of  maintaining  himself  and  Ms  family 
under  prevailing  standards  of  what  Is  neces- 
sary for  health,  nutrition,  and  participation 
In  conununlty  activities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  American  Legion 
strongly  urges  your  Committee's  considera- 
tion of  increasing  the  monthly  rate  for  100 
percent  disability  to  MOO.  This  Increased 
amount,  with  the  added  compensation  for 
those  with  dependents,  and  other  Veterans 
Administration  benefits  available,  would 
assist  him  materially  In  meeting  the  cost  of 
living  In  today's  economy  In  the  United 
States  within  a  standard  of  living  which  Is 
not  demeaning  to  hia  status  as  a  veteran. 

INCREASE  A  WIDOW'S  MONTHLY  RATE  OF  DE- 
I>ENDKNCT  AND  INDBMNTTT  COMPENSATION  BT 
tas    FOR    BACB    CKILO 

Dependency  and  Indemnity  compensation 
Is  the  monthly  payment  made  by  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  to  a  widow,  child,  or 
parent,  because  of  a  service-connected  death. 
Under  existing  provisions,  the  payment  to 
the  widow  is  at  a  monthly  rate  equal  to  $120 
plus  12  percent  of  the  basic  military  pay  of 
her  deceased  husband.  With  some  excep- 
tions, widows  with  children  under  the  age 
of  18  do  not  receive  additional  dependency 
and  Indemnity  compensation  for  the  chil- 
dren. This  provision  of  the  Servicemen's  and 
Veterans'  Survivors'  Benefits  Act  Is  a  distinct 
departure  from  the  traditional  method  of 
providing  survivor  beneflta  for  widows  with 
children. 

In  the  foregoing  discussion  of  the  need  for 
Increasing  compensation  payments  to  the 
totally  disabled,  we  cited  the  budget  needs 
of  families  as  developed  by  the  Bure.iu  of 
Labor  Statistics.  There  Is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  needs  of  a  family  unit  headed 
by  a  widow  are  less  than  those  that  may 
be  headed  by  a  veteran. 

We  urge  your  consideration  of  legislation 
to  amend  the  dependency  and  indemnity 
compensation  proUslons  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  the  widow's 
monthly  rate  shall  be  Increased  by  $25  for 
each  child  under  the  age  of  18  years. 

An  Inequity  of  the  present  provisions  is 
Illustrated  further,  to  a  degree,  by  the  fact 
that  a  widow  with  three  children  may  re- 
ceive as  little  as  $132  monthly.  Tet  on  her 
remarriage,  although  payments  to  her  as  a 
widow  are  discontinued,  as  custodian  of  three 
children  of  the  veteran  and  while  they  are 
under  18.  she  would  receive  $148  In  their 
behalf. 


OXVEIiOPMXNT    AND    MAINTSNANCK    OF    AN    AOE- 
QUATK    8TSTEM     OF    NATIONAL    CXMrrXXIES 

A  division  of  our  country's  legislative  and 
executive  jurisdiction  over  national  ceme- 
teries has  led.  we  believe.  In  the  abaence  of 
a  clear  policy  on  the  present  and  future 
development  of  a  system  of  national  ceme- 
teries As  a  result.  In  most  areas  of  the  coun- 
try, burial  of  war  veterans,  or  of  those  who 
die  In  service,  cannot  be  made  in  a  national 
cemetery  that  may  conveniently  be  visited  by 
the  nest  of  kin.  Constructive  action  should 
be  taken  soon  or  this  privilege  wUl  be  de- 
nied to  all  who  have  served  In  Its  Armed 
Forces. 

To  restore  this  privilege,  and  to  guaran- 
tee Its  continuation  In  future.  The  American 
Legion  recommends — 

(1)  that  jurisdiction  for  the  administra- 
tion and  maintenance  of  all  national  ceme- 
teries be  assigned  to  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans  Affairs: 

(2)  that  the  Administrator  of  Veterans 
Affairs  be  given  the  responsibility  and  au- 
thority to  develop  a  national  cemetery  sys- 
tem that  will  be  adequate  for  the  burial  of 
those  potentially  eligible: 

(3)  that  those  Committees  of  Congress 
which  have  legislative  responsibility  for  vet- 
erans affairs  also  have  jurisdiction  over  na- 
tional cemetery  matters. 

We  are  pleased,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
House  of  Representatives,  by  approval  of 
Resolution  241  on  October  20.  1967,  has 
amended  Its  rules  to  provide  that  national 
cemeteries,  other  than  thoee  under  the  De- 
partment of  Interior,  are  now  under  the  leg- 
islative oversight  of  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans Affairs.  We  commend  your  intention  to 
hold  hearings  on  national  cemeteries  during 
this  Session  of  Congress. 

Needless  to  say,  our  anticipation  of  con- 
structive approaches  to  the  national  ceme- 
tery problem  was  heightened  by  the  Presi- 
dent's veterans  message  on  January  30, 
1968,  when  he  said: 

"Every  veteran  who  wants  It — those  who 
rUked  their  lives  at  Belleau  Wood,  Iwo  Jlma 
and  the  DMZ — should  have  the  right  of 
burial  In  a  national  cemetery  situated  rea- 
sonably close  to  his  home.  I  have  asked 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs  to 
make  certain  that  the  recommendations  of 
the  Veterans  Advisory  Commission  Include 
proposals  to  assure  this  right  In  a  meaning- 
ful sense." 

AFFROPmiATION  OF  ITrNUS  SUFFICIENT  FOR  THE 
ADMINISTRATOR  OF  VETERANS  AFFAIRS  TO 
CARRT  OCT  THE  BENEFIT  PROGRAMS  FOR 
WHICH  HE  IS  RXyONSIBLE 

Members  of  this  Committee  and  The 
American  Legion  know  that  strong  and 
valid  reasons  support  the  belief  that  veter- 
ans programs  are  a  meaningful  expression 
of  the  gratitude  and  concern  of  a  grateful 
nation  to  those  who  have  served  It,  particu- 
larly In  time  of  war,  and  that  these  programs 
should  not  be  the  victim  of  any  move  to 
economize  In  the  expenditures  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  A  discussion  of  the  VA 
budget  In  terms  of  dollaov  spent  In  rela- 
tion to  the  gross  national  product,  or  In  re- 
lation to  any  other  national  standard.  Is  fre- 
quently necessary  to  Illustrate  the  ability  of 
the  Nation's  economy  to  bear  the  cost  of 
the  program  established  or  to  be  enlarged  on 
by  the  Congress  at  the  urging  of  the  people 
of  the  Nation.  Such  discussion  becomes 
more  meaningful  when  we  talk  of  the  cal- 
culated or  projected  costs  In  relation  to  the 
person  to  be  served  by  these  programs.  The 
Committee  and  the  people  are  In  agreement, 
we  think,  with  the  concept  that  economy 
at  the  expense  of  beneffts  and  service  to 
these  wards  of  the  Veterans  Administration, 
or  to  their  dependents  and  survivors.  Is  a 
false  economy — one  not  In  keeping  with  our 
country's  long-existing  policy  that  It  pro- 
vide Its  war  veterans  with  a  program  of 
beneflta  that  reflects  the  esteem  In  which 
our  Nation's  veterans  are  held  by  those 
whom  they  served. 


As  you  know.  The  American  Legion  is  not 
against  economies  achieved  through  Im- 
proved planning,  organization,  or  modern 
management  principles.  It  Is,  however,  op- 
posed to  achieving  economy  by  the  lessen- 
ing of  service,  curtailment  or  reduction  of 
needed  benefits,  or  by  the  destruction  of 
the  concept  that  the  veteran  is  a  special 
citizen  because  of  service  In  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  during  a  time 
of  war  or  national  emergency. 

As  you  so  well  know,  these  costs  are  but 
a  continuation  of  the  cost  of  our  fight  to 
preserve  our  freedoms.  As  I  have  consistently 
and  oonstantly  stated  during  my  term  of 
offlce — "Freedom  Is  not  free  I  Its  price  la  con- 
tinuing vigilance,  wisdom,  courage,  and  dedi- 
cated effort." 

I  have  unbounded  faith  In  the  only  source 
of  freedom — the  resources  and  people  of  this 
great  country. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Members  of  this  Committee, 
let  me  again  express  my  thanks  for  the  op- 
portunity to  speak  on  part  of  our  rehabilita- 
tion legislative  program  for  veterans  and 
their  survivors,  and  for  providing  this  forum 
to  express  our  gratitude  to  you  as  well  as 
to  the  Congress  and  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  for  your  awareness  of,  and 
attention  to,  the  special  problems  of  our 
veteran  population,  those  who  died  In  the 
service  of  our  country,  and  the  survivors  who 
have  lost  their  loved  one. 

RxsoLtrnoNS  That  Reouirb  Legislative 
Action 

POLICT 

A.  Increase  mileage  allowance  for  VA  bene- 
ficiaries: 

1.  1966  Convention  Resolution  No.  93 
(Minn.)  urges  that  the  VA  pay  a  mileage  rate 
consistent  with  the  reasonable  exp>enses  In- 
curred by  a  beneficiary  while  traveling  pur- 
suant to  a  VA  authorlzaUon.  (HR-15266  in- 
troduced by  Congressman  Teague  (Tex.) ) . 

B.  VA  hospital  be  named  for  Louis  A.  John- 
son: 

1.  1966  Convention  Resolution  No.  186 
(W,  Va.)  urges  that  the  Veterans  Hospital 
now  located  in  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.  be  named 
and  become  known  as  "The  Louis  A.  John- 
son Memorial  Hospital."  (S-213  Introduced 
by  Senator  Randolph  (W.  Va.) ) . 

C.  Oppose  hospitalization  of  nonveterans 
in  VA  hospitals: 

1.  1966  Convention  Resolution  No.  236 
(Pa.)  urges  that  The  American  Legion  op- 
pose any  administrative  or  legislative  pro- 
posal that  would  authorize  the  VA  to  con- 
duct a  hospital  program  within  Its  facilities 
for  nonveterans. 

D.  Curb  activities  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget: 

1.  1966  Convention  Resolution  No.  325 
(Idaho)  seeks  legislation  to  curtail  the  power 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  over  the  opera- 
tions of  the  VA;  and,  to  provide  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans  Affairs  shall  set  the 
policies  for  the  operation  of  the  VA  and  the 
administration  of  benefits  for  veterans,  their 
survivors,  and  their  dependents. 

E.  Oppose  reduction  and  closing  of  VA 
services  and  facilities: 

1.  1966  Convention  Resolution  No.  414 
(Ohio)  urges  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  exert  Its  authority  to  provide  suffi- 
cient funds  for  the  VA,  so  that  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans  Affairs  may  maintain 
adequate  facilities  and  offices  to  prevent  the 
centralization  of  the  administration  and  ad- 
judication of  the  active  elements  of  the  vari- 
ous programs  assigned  to  the  Department  of 
Veterans  Benefits. 

2.  1966  Convention  Resolution  No.  489 
(Wyo.)  seeks  legislation  to  provide  that  any 
future  plans  to  close  VA  facilities  be  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  at  least  six  months  prior 
to  the  proposed  closing  date. 

F.  Cabinet  rank  for  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans Affairs: 

1.  1966    Convention    Resolution    No.    660 
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(Nebr.)  seeks  legislation  to  raise  the  offlce 
of  the  Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs  to 
that  of  Cabinet  rank.  (aRr-7689  Introduced 
by  Congressman  Dom  (S.C.) ). 

0.  Retirement  of  members  of  the  armed 
services : 

1.  1966  Fall  NBC  Resolution  No,  25  seeks 
legislation  to  provide  that  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  shall  be  retired  In  the  highest 
grade  satisfactorily  held  In  any  Armed  Force. 
(H.R.  839  introduced  by  Congressman  Mall- 
llard  (Calif.)). 

H.  Conditional  discharge : 

1.  1966  Fall  Nix:;  Resolution  No.  28  seeks 
legislation  to  estabUsh  ellglblUty  to  VA  bene- 
fits of  those  veterans  conditionally  dis- 
charged or  released  from  active  service  who 
immediately  reenter  such  service.  (H.R.  9241 
introduced  by  Congressman  Roberta  (Tex.) ). 

I.  Oppose  reduction  of  existing  attorney  or 
agent  fees: 

1.  1966  Fall  NEC  Resolution  No.  33  urges 
that  we  oppose  enactment  of  any  legislation 
that  would  remove  the  existing  attorney  or 
agent  fee  limitations  and  penalty  provisions 
In  claims  before  the  VA. 

J.  Oppose  use  of  words  "war  veterans"  for 
the  Incorporation  of  any  organization  or  as- 
sociation of  persons  who  did  not  serve  in  the 
Armed  Forces: 

1.  1967  Spring  NEC  Resolution  No.  47 
urges  that  we  expose  the  use  of  the  words 
"War  Veterans"  in  any  Acts  or  articles  for  the 
Incorporation  of  any  association  or  organiza- 
tion of  persons  who  did  not  serve  in  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  during  a 
period  of  war  or  armed  conflict. 

K.  Hospital  and  outpatient  care  for  de- 
pendents of  veterans  who  died  of  service-con- 
nected disabilities  after  release  from  active 
duty: 

1.  1967  Convention  Resolution  No.  164 
(Tenn.)  urges  legislation  to  provide  that  the 
surviving  dependents  of  those  war  veterans 
who  die  of  a  service-connected  disability 
after  discharge  from  active  duty  In  the 
Armed  Forces  be  authorized  hospital  and  out- 
patient care  In  civilian  medical  facilities. 
(H.R.  14961  Introduced  by  Congressman  Haley 
(Fla.)). 

L.  VA  remain  as  the  single  agency  to  ad- 
minister veterans  benefits: 

1.  1967  Convention  Resolution  No.  315 
(111.)  urges  that  we  oppose  thoee  reorga- 
nization plans,  legislative  or  administrative, 
which  would  take  from  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration any  of  Its  responsibility  of  serving 
veterans  and  their  dependents  or  which 
would  cause  the  VA  to  share  this  responsibil- 
ity of  service  with  other  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

M.  Oppose  the  policy  of  the  AMA  to  con- 
vert VA  hospitals  Into  community  hospitals: 

1.  1967  Convention  Resolution  No.  577 
(Convention  Committee)  urges  that  The 
American  Legion  voice  its  disapproval  of  the 
self-serving  policy  of  the  AMA;  and  to  use 
every  means  at  Its  disposal  to  oppose  those 
suggestions  or  plans  or  legislation  which 
would  take  from  the  VA  the  responsibility 
of  maintaimng  Its  singular  system  of  hos- 
pitals and  other  facilities  for  the  care  and 
treatment  of  veterans. 

NATION.M.    CEMETERtES 

A.  Conversion  of  the  VA  cemetery  at  Hous- 
ton, Texas,  Into  a  national  cemetery: 

1.  1966  Convention  Resolution  No.  520 
(Texas)  asks  that  the  Senators  and  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  be  urged  to  use  all  means  to 
see  that  the  VA  Cemetery  in  Harris  County. 
Texas.  Is  converted  to  a  Natlon.il  Cemetery. 

B.  The  national  cemetery  policy  of  the 
American    Legion : 

1.  The  1967  Convention  Resolution  No.  497 
(District  of  Columbia)  seeks  legislation  to: 
(1)  transfer  to  the  VA  existing  national 
cemeteries  presently  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  National  Park  Servlc*.'.  Department  of 
the  Interior,  and  the  Department  of  the 
Army:  (2)  provide  the  VA  with  authority  and 
reEponslbUlty   for   the   operation,  care,  and 


maintenance  of  these  cemeteries;  (3)  direct 
the  VA  to  plan  a  system  of  national  ceme- 
teries and  creation  of  additional  ones  so  that 
the  capacity  and  distribution  of  sites  shall 
at  nil  times  be  bufflclent  to  assure  burial  In  a 
national  cemetery  for  those  who  so  desire; 
and  (4)  authorize  the  VA  to  acqutrr  such 
lands  as  are  needed:  by  gift,  purchase,  con- 
demnation, transfer,  or  any  othrr  means;  to 
provide  that  Jurisdiction  of  national  ceme- 
teries be  placed  under  those  Committees  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives which  have  Jurisdiction  of  vet- 
erans affairs;  and.  petition  the  President,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  to  rescind  the  discrimina- 
tory order  of  February  10,  1967,  which  limited 
burials  in  Arlington  National  Cemetery. 
(HR-12801  introduced  by  Congressman 
Teague   (Tex.)  ). 

MEDICAL    AND    HOSPITAL 

A.  Domiciliary  beds: 

1.  1966  Convention  Resolution  No.  344 
(Vt.)  seeks  legislation  to  provide  that  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  President,  be  author- 
ized to  establish  and  operate  not  less  than 
18,000  beds  for  the  furnishing  of  domiciliary 
care  in  facilities  over  which  he  has  direct 
and  exclusive  jurisdiction.  (HR-10962  Intro- 
duced by  Congressman  Haley  (Fla.)). 

B.  Clothing  allowances  for  service-con- 
nected veterans  with  prosthetic  appliances: 

1.  1966  Convention  Resolution  No.  457 
(Va.)  seeks  legislation  to  provide  that  a 
clothing  allowance  be  payable  to  those  vet- 
erans eligible  for  an  artificial  limb  or  brace 
because  of  a  service-connected  disability. 
(HR-8915  Introduced  by  Congressman 
Brown  (Calif.)). 

C.  Oppose  reduction  In  approprlitlon  for 
VA  hospital  system: 

1.  1966  Convention  Resolution  No.  605 
(ni.)  urges  the  President,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  and  the  Congress,  to  provide  funds 
sufficient  to  carry  out  the  program  estab- 
lished In  1959  of  renovating  and  construct- 
ing hospitals  and  domlclliaries  needed  to 
maintain  the  VA  hospital  and  domiciliary 
system  as  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world. 

D.  Hospital  and  medical  care  for  veterans 
In  Alaska: 

1.  1966  Fall  NEC  Resolution  No.  26  seeks 
legislation  to  provide  hospital  and  medical 
care  for  nonservlce-connected  conditions  for 
veterans  residing  In  Alaska.  (S-995  Intro- 
duced by  Senator  Bartlett  (Alaska)). 

E.  Nursing  home  care  in  Alaska  and  Ha- 
waii: 

1.  1966  Pall  NEC  Resolution  No.  30^eeks 
legislation  to  provide  nursing  home  care 
for  veterans  living  in  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 
(HR-3593  Introduced  by  Congressman  Mink 
(Hawaii)). 

F.  Outpatient  treatment  for  nonservlce- 
connected  conditions  for  service -connected 
totally  disabled  veterans: 

1.  1967  Convention  Resolution  No.  178 
(Ohio)  seeks  legislation  to  provide  that  vet- 
erans whose  service-connected  disability  Is 
rated  total  for  compensation  may  be  fur- 
nished outpatient  treatment,  as  well  as 
drugs  and  medicines,  for  nonservlce-con- 
nected conditions.  (HR-14669  Introduced  by 
Congressman   Teague    (Tex.)). 

G.  Increase  per  diem  to  State  homes  for 
hospitalized  veterans: 

1.  1967  Convention  Resolution  No.  441 
(Va.)  urges  that  the  per  diem  rate  payable 
to  State  homes  shall  be  $3.50  for  domiciliary 
care;  $5.00  for  nursing  home  care;  and, 
$10.00  for  hospital  care;  however,  the  per 
diem  rate  payable  shall  not  be  more  than 
one-half  the  cost  of  the  veteran's  mainte- 
nance in  such  State  home.s.  (HR-3045  in- 
troduced by  Congressman  Everett  (Tenn.)). 

H.  Oppose  sale,  lease  or  other  disposition 
of  land  under  control  of  VA.: 

1.  1967  Fall  NEC  Resolution  No.  24  op- 
poses any  proposal  or  recommendation  to 
declare   surplus   any   acreage   of   land   now 


controlled  by  the  VA  at  the  Murfreesboro  VA 
hospital  site  or  at  any  other  VA  hospital, 
domiciliary  home,  or  center  by  either  sale, 
lease,  or  otherwise  to  any  agency,  be  it  Fed- 
eral, State,  city,  or  private. 

I.  Training  of  health  service  personnel  by 
theVA: 

1.  1967  Fall  NEC  Resolution  No.  29  op- 
poses those  legislative  proposals  designed  to 
eliminate  the  requirement  that  VA  training 
of  health  service  personnel  be  related  to  its 
basic  responsibility  of  operating  a  complete 
hospital  and  medical  service  for  veterans. 

CLAIMS     AND     RATINGS 

A.  Burial  allowance: 

1.  1966  Convention  Resolution  No.  250 
(Ga.)  urges  that  The  American  Legion  op- 
pose legislation  which  provides  that  VA 
burial  allowance  be  reduced  by  the  lump  sum 
de.ith  benefit  payable  under  section  202  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  as  amended,  or  un- 
der any  other  Act. 

2.  1966  Convention  Resolution  No.  448 
(Va.)  seeks  legislation  to  provide  that  VA 
burial  allowance  be  Increased  from  $250  to 
$350.  (HRr-4111  Introduced  by  Congressman 
Flno  (N.Y.)). 

B.  Death  gratuity  benefit: 

1.  1966  Convention  Resolution  No.  420 
(Ohio)  seeks  legislation  to  amend  PL  89-214 
to  provide  that  beneficiaries  not  be  required 
to  renounce  their  rights  to  death  and  com- 
pensation, and  dependency  and  Indemnity 
compensation,  and  that  the  death  gratuity 
not  be  reduced  by  any  death  compensation 
or  dependency  and  Indemnity  compensation 
received;  and.  that  the  death  gratuity  not  be 
reduced  by  the  receipt  of  any  USGLI  or  NSLI, 
but.  that  the  aggregate  of  the  death  gratuity 
and  USGLI  or  NSLI  payable  shall  not  ex- 
ceed $10,000.  (HRr-3959  Introduced  by  Con- 
gressman Everett  (Tenn.) ). 

C.  Improve  the  disability  compensation 
program : 

1.  Increase  Statutory  Awards: 

a)  1966  Convention  Resolution  No  202 
(Wash.)  seeks  legislation  to  provide  that  the 
statutory  awards  under  33  USC  314(k)  be 
Increased  to  $60  monthly  and  under  38  USC 
314(q)  to  $80  monthly.  (HR-3772  introduced 
by  Congressman  Kornegav  (N.C)). 

2.  Seven-year  Presumption  for  Amyotro- 
phic Lateral  Sclerosis : 

a)  1966  Convention  Resolution  No.  450 
(Va.)  seeks  legislation  to  provide  that  amyo- 
trophic lateral  sclerosis  existing  to  a  com- 
pensable degree  within,  7  years  following 
separation  from  wartime  service  shall  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  been  Incurred  In  military 
service.  (HR-3307  introduced  by  Congress- 
man Haley  (Fla.) ) . 

3.  Extend  Chronic  EHsease  Period  for  Pro- 
gressive Muscular  Atrophy : 

a)  1967  Convention  Resolution  No.  51 
(N.D.)  seeks  legislation  to  provide  that  pro- 
gressive muscular  atrophy  developing  to  a 
compensable  degree  vrtthln  seven  years  of 
separation  from  wartime  service  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  have  been  Incurred  in  or  ag- 
gravated by  such  service.  (HR-14668  Intro- 
duced by  Congressman  Teague  (Tex.) ). 

4.  Ext*»nd  Chronic  Disease  Period  for  Psy- 
chosis: 

a)  1967  Convention  Resolution  No.  173 
(Ohio)  urges  legislation  to  provide  that  a 
psychosis  developing  to  a  ten  percent  degree 
of  disability  or  more  vrithln  two  years  from 
the  date  of  separation  from  wartime  service 
shall  be  considered  to  have  been  Incurred 
in  or  aggravated  by  such  service.  (HR-I4667 
introduced  by  Congressman  Teague  (Tex.)). 

5.  Additional  Dependents  Allowance  for 
those  rated  below  50%  : 

a)  1966  Convention  Resolution  No.  469 
(Va.)  seeks  legislation  to  provide  that  those 
veterans  rated  less  than  50  percent  for  com- 
pensation piirposes  be  entitled  to  additional 
allowance  for  dependents.  (HR-8058  intro- 
duced by  Congressman  Helstoski   (N.J.)). 

6.  Increased  Rates  and  Equalization: 

a)    1967   Convention   Resolution   No.    146 
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(Nebr  >  9*«k8  IrgUlation  to  lncrea»e  the  dis- 
ability compensation  paymble  each  month  for 
100  percent  disability  to  MOO  and  to  provide 
that  the  compensation  payable  for  disability 
or  dUabUltlea  rated  leaa  than  100  percent 
shall  bear  the  same  ratio  to  that  payable 
for  100  percent  disability  as  the  percentage 
of  disability  bears  to  100  percent  (HR-14M0 
Introduced  by  Congressman  Teague  (Tex.)). 

0.  Improve  the  dependency  and  Indemnity 
compensation  program 

1 .  Service-Connected  Death : 

a)  1907  Convention  Resolution  No.  192 
(Colo.)  urges  legislation  to  provide  that 
where  a  veteran  with  a  service-connected 
disability  rated  at  100  percent  die*  from 
causes  not  related  to  service,  his  death 
win  be  presumed  to  be  service-connected 
for  the  purpose  of  the  widow's  eligibility  to 
dependency  and  Indemnity  compensation. 
(HR-711B  Introduced  by  Congressman  Teague 
(Tex.  I  I . 

2.  Increased  Amounts  of  DIC  to  Widows 
With  Children: 

a)  1967  Convention  Resolution  No  193 
(Colo  »  seeks  legislation  to  provide  that  the 
monthly  rate  of  dependency  and  Indemnity 
compensation  payable  to  a  widow  shall  be 
increased  by  »25  for  each  child.  iHR-14939 
Introduced-by  Congressman  Teague  (Tex.i). 
3  Hateafer Dependent  Parents: 
at  1967  Convention  Resolution  No.  533 
(Texas)  seeks  legislation  to  Improve  the 
rates  as  well  as  the  corresponding  annual 
Income  limitations  in  the  dependency  and 
indemnity  compensation  program  for  de- 
pendent parents.  iHR-12555  Introduced  by 
Congressman  Teague  ( Tex  i  i . 

4.  Increased  Awards  to  Widows  In  need  of 
Regular  .Aid  and  Attendance : 

a)  1967  Pall  NEC  Resolution  No  28  seeks 
legislation  to  provide  that  any  widow  en- 
titled to  dependency  and  indemnity  com- 
pensation and  who  Is  In  need  of  the  regular 
aid  and  attendance  of  another  person  shall 
have  her  monthly  rate  of  DIC  increased  by 
$75.  (HR  15258  Introduced  by  Congressman 
Teague  (Tex.)  ) . 

E.  Improve  the  disability  and  death  pen- 
sion program : 

1.  Comprehensive  Improvements: 
a)     1987    Convention    Resolution    No.    143 
( Nebr. )    seeks  legislation  to  accomplish  the 
following  amendments  to  title  38.  USC: 

Amend  the  table  of  rates  and  Income  lim- 
itations applicable  under  subsection  531(b) 
to  provide  that  an  unmarried  veteran  may 
receive  a  monthly  pension  according  to  hla 
Income  as  follows: 

Monthly 
Annual  Income:  pension 

$100  or  less-- »135 

Between  SlOO  and  $300 130 

Between  $200  and  MOO 135 

Between  $300  and  S400 120 

Between  »400  and  $500 115 

Between  $500  and  $600 110 

Between  $600  and  $700 105 

Between  $700  and  $800 -     100 

Between  $800  and  $900 95 

Between  $900  and  $1.000 90 

Between  »1.000  and  $1.100 85 

Between  $1,100  and  $1.200 80 

Between  $1,200  and  $1.300 75 

Between  $1,300  and  81.400 70 

Between  $1,400  and  $1.500 65 

Between  $1,5(X)  and  $1.600 60 

Between  $1,600  and  $1.700 55 

Between  $1,700  and  $1.800- 50 

Between  $1,800  and  $1.900 45 

Between  $1,900  and  $3,000 40 

Between  $2,000  and  $2.100 35 

Between  $2,100  and  $2.200 30 

Between  $3,200  and  $3.300 25 

Between  $2,300  and  $2.400 20 

Amend  the  table  of  rates  and  Income 
limitations  under  subsection  521(c)  appli- 
cable to  married  veterans  or  veterans  with 
children  to  provide  that  a  veteran  having 
a  dependent  may  receive  a  monthly  pension 
according  to  his  Income  as  follows: 


Monthly 
Annual  Income:  pension 

$100  or  less $153 

Between  $100  and  $300 149 

Between    $300   and   $300 146 

Between    $300   and   $400 143 

Between   $400   and   $500 140 

Between    $500    and    $600 137 

Between  $600  and  $700 134 

Between  $700  and  $800 131 

Between  $800  and  $900 138 

Between  t900  and  $1.000i 125 

Between    $1,000   and    $1.100 132 

Between    $1,100    and    $1.200 119 

Between   $1,200   and   $1.300 116 

Between   $1,300   and    $1.400 113 

Between   $1,400   and   $1.500 110 

Between  $1,500  and  $1.600 107 

Between  $1,600  and  $1,700 104 

Between    $1,700    and    $1.800 101 

Between   $1,800   and   $1.900 98 

Between   $1,900   and   $2.000 95 

Between  $3,000  and  $2.100 91 

Between  $3,100  and  $3,300 87 

Between  $3,300  and  $3.300 83 

Between  $3,300  and  $3.400 79 

Between  $3,400  and  $3.500 75 

Between  $3,500  and  $3.600 71 

Between  $3,600  and  $3.700 67 

Between  $3,700  and  $3.800 63 

Between  $3,800  and  $3.900 59 

Between  $3,900  and  $3,000 56 

Between  $3,000  and  $3.100 51 

Between  $3,100  and  $3.300 47 

Between  $3,300  and  $3.300 43 

Between  $3,300  and  $3.400 39 

Between  $3,400  and  $3.500 $35 

Between  $3,500  and  $3.600 31 

With  $5  a  month  to  be  added  to  these  rates 
for  each  additional  dependent. 

Amend  the  table  of  rates  and  Income  lUn- 
lUtlons  under  subsection  541(b)  applicable 
to  widows  without  children  to  provide  that 
a  widow  may  receive  a  monthly  pension  ac- 
cording to  Income,  as  follows: 

Monthly 
Annual  Income:  pension 

$100  or  less $90 

Between  $100  and  $200 87 

Between  $300  and  $300 84 

Between  $300  and  $400 81 

Between  $400  and  $500 78 

Between  $500  and  $600 75 

Between  $600  and  $700 72 

Between  $700  and  $800 69 

Between  $800  and  $900 66 

Between  $900  and  $1.000 63 

Between  $1,000  and  $1.100 60 

Between  $1,100  and  $1.300 57 

Between  $1,200  and  $1.300 54 

Between  $1,300  and  $1,400 51 

Between  $1,400  and  $1.500 ....     48 

Between  $1,500  and  $1.600 45 

Between  $1,600  and  $1.700 43 

Between  $1,700  and  $1.800 39 

Between  $1,800  and  $1.900 35 

Between  $1,900  and  $3.000 31 

Between  $2,000  and  $3,100 37 

Between  $3,100  and  $3,200 23 

Between  $3,300  and  $3.300 19 

Between  $3,300  and  $3.400 15 

Amend  the  table  of  rates  and  Income  limi- 
tations under  subsection  541  (c)  applicable  to 
a  widow  with  one  child  to  provide  that  a 
widow  may  receive  a  monthly  p>enslon  ac- 
cording to  Income  as  follows. 

Monthly 
Annual  Income:  pension 

$100  or  less $106 

Between  $100  and  $200 104 

Between  $300  and  $300 103 

Between  $300  and  $400 j 100 

Between  $400  and  $500 98 

Between  $500  and  $600 96 

Between  $600  and  $700 94 

Between  $700  and  $800--. 93 

Between  $800  and  $900 90 

Between  $900  and  $1,000 88 

Between  $1,000  and  $1,100 .. 86 

Between  $1,100  and  $1,300 84 


Annual  income: 

R*tw#«n  ai^OO  and  $1  300 

pension 
82 

Between  $1  300  and  $1.400 

80 

Rotween  ai  400  and  $1  5(X> 

78 

Between  $1  500  and  $1  6(X>...-. 

76 

Between  11  6O0  and  $1  700..... 

74 

Between  SI  7(K)  and  $1  8(X> 

72 

R«tw»*n  ai  800  and  $1  900 

70 

Between  $1  900  and  $3.000 

68 

Between  a2  (KX)  and  $3  100 

66 

Between  $3  100  and  $3,200 

64 

Between  $2,200  and  $2.300 

62 

Between  $2  300  and  $2.400 

60 

Between  S3  400  and  $3  5(X) 

58 

Between  $3  500  and  $2.600 

56 

Between  $3  600  and  $2.700 ... 

54 

Between  t2  700  and  $2  800 

52 

Between  $2  800  and  $2  900 

50 

Between  $2  900  and  $3.000 

48 

Between  $3  000  and  $3  100 ... 

45 

Between  $3,1(K>  and  $3.200 

42 

Between  $3.2(X)  and  $3  3(X) 

39 

Between  $3  300  and  $3  400 

36 

Between  $3  400  and  $3.500 

33 

Between  $3,500  and  $3.600 

30 

With  $18  a  month  to  be  added  to  these 
rates  for  each  additional  child. 

Amend  521(f)  (1)  to  liberalize  the  spouse's 
Income  provisions  by  providing  that  where  a 
veteran  is  living  with  his  spouse,  all  Income 
of  the  spouse  which  Is  reasonably  available 
to  or  for  the  veteran  In  excess  of  whichever 
Is  the  greater.  $1500  or  the  total  earned  in. 
come  of  the  spouse,  shall  be  considered  as 
the  Income  of  the  veteran. 

Amend  paragraph  (4)  of  section  503  to  pro- 
vide for  exclusion  of  not  exceeding  $10,000 
In  aggregate  face  amount  of  (a)  payments 
under  policies  of  United  States  Government 
life  insurance  or  National  Service  life  Insur- 
ance, (b)  payments  of  servicemen's  In- 
demnity, and  (c)  m  the  case  of  claims  for 
death  pension,  payments  under  policies  or 
contracts  of  private  or  commercial  life  Insur- 
ance. 

Amend  paragraph  (6)  of  section  503  to 
provide  for  exclusion  from  determination  of 
annual  Income  10  percent  of  payments  to  an 
Individual  under  public  or  private  retire- 
ment.  annuity,  endowment,  or  similar  plans 
or  programs:  provided  that  where  an  Individ- 
ual has  made  contributions  thereto,  the  ex- 
clusion under  this  paragraph  shall  not  apply 
until  there  has  been  received  an  amount 
equal  to  his  contributions. 

Amend  subparagraph  7(b)  of  section  503 
to  provide  for  exclusion  from  annual  Income 
determinations  the  expenses  of  the  veteran's 
last  Ulness  paid  before  his  death. 

Add  the  following  to  the  list  of  Items  In 
section  503  which  may  be  excluded  from 
annual  Income  determinations: 

(a)  The  unusual  medical  expenses  of  the 
veteran,  widow,  or  child  to  the  same  extent  as 
now   applicable    to    income   computation   of 

idependent   parents  for  dependency  and  In- 
demnity compensation. 

(b)  Income  of  patients  derived  from  par- 
ticipation in  a  Communlty-Hospltal-lndus- 
trlal  Rehabilitation  Program  while  hospital- 
Ized  In  a  Veterans  Administration,  other 
Federal,  or  State  hospital;  and 

That  subsection  502(a)  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  be  amended  to  provide  that  an 
otherwise  eligible  veteran  be  deemed  per- 
manently and  totally  disabled  If  65  years  of 
age  or  over  and  unemployed,  or  Is  suffering 
from  active  tuberculosis  and  Is  hospitalized 
for  such  disease:  and 

That  the  provisions  be  repealed  of  sub- 
section 3203(d)  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  which  require  the  reduction  of  a  vet- 
eran's pension  to  $30  a  month  after  two 
months'  hospitalization  or  domiciliary  care  , 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration;  and  re- 
store the  provisions  of  section  3203  of  title  ■ 
38.  United  States  Code,  as  were  In  effect  on  | 
June  30.  1960.  relating  to  pension  payments  ' 
to   veterans   while   in   a   Veterans'   Admlnls- 
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tratlon   hospital   or   domiciliary   home;    and 
further 

That  chapter  15  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  be  amended  to  provide  that  a  person 
receiving  death  or  disability  pension  based 
on  service  In  World  War  I.  World  War  II.  or 
the  Korean  conflict,  shall  have  the  right  to 
elect  or  reelect  to  receive  either  under  chap- 
ter 15  of  this  title  or  under  those  provisions 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  in  effect  on 
June  30.  1960  (HRr-12555  Introduced  by  Con- 
gressman  Teague  (Tex.) ) . 

2.  Income  Exclusions: 

a)  1966  Convention  Resolution  No.  449 
(Va.)  seeks  an  administrative  change  In  VA 
regulations  to  exclude  from  pension  Income 
determinations  the  additional  railroad  re- 
tirement annuity  payable  for  dependents  In 
the  family  group:  and.  falling  in  this,  It 
directs  that  the  Legion  seek  legislation  to 
amend  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  to  ac- 
complish the  purpose  of  the  resolution.  (HR- 
12490  Introduced  by  Congressman  Staggers 
(W.  Va.)). 

b)  1967  Convention  Resolution  No.  39 
(Miss.)  seeks  legislation  to  provide  that  In- 
come derived  from  the  Inheritance  of  savings 
and  checking  accounts  shall  not  constltut* 
Income  for  annual  Income  determinations  In 
claims  for  pension  and  dependency  and  In- 
demnity compensation.  (HR-15257  Intro- 
duced by  Congressman  Teague  (Tex.) ). 

c)  1967  Convention  Resolution  No.  144 
(Nebr.)  seeks  legislation  to  provide  that  the 
amount  of  the  proceeds  of  mortgage  insur- 
ance equal  to  the  indebtedness  against  the 
property  paid  to  the  insured  or  to  his  bene- 
ficiary shall  be  excluded  from  determina- 
tions of  annual  Income.  (HR-15255  intro- 
duced by  Congressman  Teague  (Tex.) ) . 

3.  Restoration  of  Remarried  Widows  En- 
titlement to  VA  Benefits: 

a)  1966  Convention  Resolution  No.  676 
(Convention  Committee)  seeks  legislation  to 
provide  that  a  remarried  widow's  entitlement 
to  VA  benefits  shall  be  restored  upon  ter- 
mination of  her  remarriage.  (HR-5761  In- 
troduced by  Congressman  Dorn    (S.O). 

4.  Presumption  of  Soundness  in  Deter- 
minations  of   Basic   Entitlement: 

a)  1967  Convention  Resolution  No.  256 
(Ky.)  urges  legislation  to  provide  that  the 
presumption  of  soundness  shall  apply  In 
determinations  of  basic  entitlement  to  dis- 
ability pension  in  the  case  Of  a  veteran  with 
less  than  90  days  service  who  was  discharged 
or  released  because  of  a  service-connected 
disability.  (HR-15530  Introduced  by  Con- 
gressman  Adair    (Ind.)). 

5.  Effective  Date  of  Reduction  or  Discon- 
tinuance  of   Pension: 

a)  1967  Convention  Resolution  No.  432 
(Va.)  seeks  legislation  to  provide  that  the 
effective  date  of  reduction  or  discontinuance 
of  pension  by  reason  of  death  of  a  depend- 
ent of  a  payee  shall  be  the  last  day  of  the 
calendar  year  In  which  such  death  occurred. 
(HR-I5254  introduced  by  Congressman 
Teague  (Tex.) ). 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

A.  Extended  delimiting  date  for  correction 
of  military  records: 

1.  1966  Convention  Resolution  No.  458 
(Va.)  seeks  legislation  to  delete  the  delimit- 
ing date  for  applying  for  a  correction  of  a 
military,  naval,  or  air  service  record.  (HR- 
5144  introduced  hy  Congressman  Hagan 
(Oa.)  ). 

INSURANCE 

A.  Increased  servicemen's  group  life  insur- 
ance coverage : 

1.  1966  Fall  NEC  Resolution  No.  32  seeks 
legislation  to  increase  the  maximum  Serv- 
icemen's Group  Life  Insurance  coverage  from 
$10,000  to  $30,000.  (HR-7169  introduced  by 
Congress.Tian  Hammerschmldt   (Ark.)). 

B.  Reopen  NSLI  for  one  year: 

1.  1967  Convention  Resolution  No.  434  ( Va.) 
seeks  legislation  to  reopen  for  a  one-year 
period  the  right  to  apply  for  National  Serv- 
ice  life  Insurance  for  those  insurable   and 


service-disabled  veterans  of  service  between 
the  Inclusive  dates  of  December  7,  1941  and 
September  2.  1945.  and  June  27.  1950  and 
July  27,  1953  under  policies  providing  for  a 
premium  charge  which  will  include  ad- 
ministrative coats.  (HR-15239  Intoduced  by 
Congressman  Duncan  (Tenn.)  ) . 

C.  Extra  hazard  determinations: 

1.  1967  Convention  Resolution  No.  436  (Va.) 
seeks  legislation  to  provide  that  extra - 
hazard  determinations  of  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans  Affairs  shall  be.  except  for 
fraud,  final  and  conclusive  unless  reviewed 
within  two  years  after  the  date  of  original 
determination.  (HR-14799  Introduced  by 
Congressman  Kornegay  (N.C.)  ). 

D.  Waiver  of  service-connected  disabilities 
In  certain  cases: 

1.  1967  Convention  Resolution  No.  437  (Va.) 
seeks  legislation  to  provide  that  service- 
connected  disabilities  may  be  waived  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  good  health  requirements 
under  38  USC  715  where  veterans  hold  policies 
with  total  disability  Income  provisions  au- 
thorized by  the  Insurance  Act  of  1946.  with  a 
similar  waiver  of  good  health.  (HR-14801  in- 
troduced by  Congressman  Kornegay  (N.C.)  ). 

E.  USGLI  and  NSLI  not  be  Subject  to  the 
Federal  estate  tax: 

1.  1967  Convention  Resolution  No.  438 
(Va.)  seeks  legislation  to  provide  that  pro- 
ceeds of  USGLI  and  NSLI  shall  not  be  s object 
to  the  imposition  of  the  Federal  estate  tax. 
(H.R.-14814)  Introduced  by  Congressman 
Kornegay  (N.C.) ). 

F.  Reinstatement  of  lapsed  NSLI  In  certain 
cases: 

1.  1967  Convention  Resolution  No.  439 
(Va.)  seeks  legislation  to  provide  for  waiver 
of  service-connected  disabilities  less  than 
total,  for  reinstatement  ot  lapsed  NSLI 
policies  of  veterans  of  service  between  the 
inclusive  dates  of  December  7.  1941  and 
September  2.  1945,  or  June  27,  1950  and  July 
27.  1953.  if  application  therefor,  with  a  re- 
mittance covering  all  missing  premiums,  plus 
Interest,  is  received  by  the  VA  within  two 
years  from  the  date  such  policy  lapsed, 
as  is  now  provided  for  holders  of  USGLI. 
(H.R.-14800  introduced  by  Congressman 
Kornegay  (N.C.)  ). 

G.  Fixed  schedule  of  premium  rates  for 
certain  NSLI : 

1.  1967  Convention  Resolution  No.  440 
(Va.)  seeks  legislation  to  provide  that  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs,  at  the  end 
of  one  five-year  period  of  experience  from 
the  effective  date  of  the  insurance  plans 
established  under  section  38  USC  725(b), 
shall  establish  a  fixed  schedule  of  maximum 
premium  rates,  and  to  provide  that  those 
policies  of  insurance  continued  after  notice 
to  the  policyholder  of  the  future  fixed  rate 
of  premium  shall  be  on  a  participating 
basis.  (HR-14938  introduced  by  Congress- 
man Teague  (Tex.)  ). 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  HONORS  CAR- 
DINAL O'BOYLE  AND  NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE  OF  CHRISTIANS  AND 
JEWS 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  remarks  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  paid  tribute  to  a  great  man 
in  extending  congratulations  to  Patrick 
Cardinal  O'Boyle  of  Washington — re- 
cipient of  the  1968  Brotherhood  Citation 
of  the  National  Conference  of  Christians 
and  Jews. 


The  national  conference  was  founded 
by  a  distinguished  group  of  Americans  to 
combat  prejudice  and  promote  brother- 
hood. 

Their  goal — as  President  Johnson  ex- 
pressed it  at  their  annual  awards 
dinner — was  to  "change  the  beliefs  of  a 
nation."  They  have  admirably  succeeded. 

Today,  the  fires  of  religious  hatred 
have  been  dampened.  Few  men  deserve 
more  credit  than  Cardinal  O'Boyle. 

His  life  has  been  a  fruitful  quest  for 
the  brotherhood  of  man.  He  integrated 
the  Catholic  schools  of  his  archdiocese 
the  first  year  he  arrived  in  our  Nations 
Capital.  He  has  crusaded  for  human 
rights  on  every  occasion.  And  he  left  his 
firm  imprint  on  the  Vatican  Council's 
progressive  declaration  on  non-Christian 
religions. 

Yet  much  remains  to  be  done  despite 
the  efforts  of  the  National  Conference 
and  Cardinal  O'Boyle.  While  reUgious 
discrimination  is  ending,  many  in  the 
land  fan  the  flames  of  religious  prejudice. 
America  stands  today  at  the  crossroads 
of  history — whether  to  move  forward  as  a 
people  united  or  be  torn  asunder  by 
bigotry  and  fear. 

Men  like  Patrick  Cardinal  O'Boyle  and 
organizations  like  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Christians  and  Jews  give  renewed 
hope  that  America  will  be  true  to  its 
ancient  heritage  of  human  dignity  for 
all. 

I  join  President  Johnson  in  extending 
the  Nation's  gratitude  to  Cardinal 
O'Boyle  and  the  National  Conference  for 
heeding  the  call  of  brotherhood  and  jus- 
tice for  all. 

I    include   in    the    Record    President 
Johnson's  moving  remarks  before  this 
great  organization : 
Remarks  of  the  President  at  the  National 

Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews.  Feb- 
ruary 15.  1968 

Cardinal  O'Boyle,  head  table  guests,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  two  weeks  before  the  Presi- 
dential election  in  1928.  Governor  Al  Smith 
spoke  to  a  young  friend  in  the  strictest  con- 
fidence. 

•'They  aren't  going  to  elect  me  President." 
he  said.  "They  attacked  me  out  there;  they 
tried  to  harm  Mrs.  Smith.  I  Just  didn't  real- 
ize that  the  feeling  against  a  Catholic  went 
so  deep." 

He  was  right.  The  feelings  against  Catho- 
lics did  run  deep  In  1928.  Across  the  nation, 
the  Klan  and  hate-peddlers  played  on  prej- 
udice and  fear.  The  symbol  of  the  election 
of  1928  was  neither  donkey  nor  elephant — 
but  the  burning  cross. 

Following  that  election,  four  men  met 
in  New  York  to  found  a  new  alliance  against 
hatred.  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  Newton  Baker, 
Roger  Strauss  and  Carleton  J.  Hayes  estab- 
lished the  National  Conference  of  Christians 
.ind  Jews.  Its  goal  was  to  change  the  beliefs 
of  a  nation — nothing  less. 

Today,  those  beliefs  have  been  transformed. 
The  fires  of  religious  hatred  have  been 
dampened.  Many  organizations  and  men 
deserve  credit  and  gratitude  for  that — but 
few  more  than  the  man  we  honor  tonight. 

Patrick  Cardinal  O'Boyle  is  one  man  who 
cild  not  wait  for  a  miracle.  He  worked  with 
other  good  men  and  wom^n  to  make  it 
happen. 

He  came  to  this  city  as  an  archbishop  In 
1948.  In  that  year— six  years  before  the 
Erown  case — the  Catholic  schools  of  his 
archdiocese  were  Integrated  Fourteen  years 
later — at  the  Vatican  Council  inspired  by 
Pope  John  the  23d— Patrick  O'Boyle  again 
waged  the  fight  for  conscience.  The  CouncU's 
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Declaration  on  Non-Chrlitlan  Rellglona 
b«ara  the  Imprint  of  bU  wUdom. 

There  la  beauty  and  toughneaa  to  thla 
man's  life.  U  some  Amertcans — wearied  by 
the  sUlfe  In  our  cltlea — ask  "What's  the 
use?" — Patrick  Cardinal  O'Boyle  knows  the 
ultimate  and  only  answer.  It  lies  In  Ameri- 
cans being  true  to  their  ancient  mission:  to 
advance  and  protect  human  dignity. 

As  we  honor  this  man  tonTRM.  we  must 
ask  ourselves:  Do  we  still  have  faith?  We 
must  ask  if  we.  like  Cardinal  O'Boyle,  will 
be  "doers  of  the  word,  not  hearers  only?" 

Do  we  believe  that  men  of  different  races 
and  religions  can  live  together  in  one  land? 
Do  we  believe  that  every  American  Is  en- 
titled  to  a  decent  education,  decent  housing, 
a  decent  Job  and  wage?  Do  we  believe  that 
these  things  can  come  about  peacefiilly? 

I  believe  we  do. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  since  1938.  Now, 
as  then,  there  is  hate  and  fear  among  us. 

But  now.  as  then,  there  are  men  among 
us  who  raise  the  voice  of  conscience. 

In  the  Book  of  Job,  we  are  told:  "Prom 
out  of  the  populous  city  men  groan:  and 
the  soul  of  the  wounded  cries  for  help." 

Thank  God  there  are  still  good  men — siicb 
as  this  good  than — who  respond  to  that  cry. 


THE  PENITENTIAL  AND  SPIRITUAL 
PAST  OP  CESAR  CHAVEZ.  PRESI- 
DENT OP  THE  FARM  WORKERS 
UNION.  AFL-CIO 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
Eind  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  undoubtedly  many  of  my  col- 
leagues have  read  in  the  press  or  heard 
through  news  broadcasts  these  past  few 
days  of  the  penitential  and  spiritual  fast 
being  endured  in  Delano  by  Cesar 
Chavez,  the  president  of  the  Farm  Work- 
ers Union,  AFL-CIO. 

Because  of  the  great  interest  this  cou- 
rageous young  union  of  farmworkers 
has  aroused,  and  because  of  the  tremen- 
dous impression  Cesar  Chavez  and  its 
other  leaders  have  made  when  they  have 
appeared  before  committees  of  this 
House  and  the  Senate,  both  here  and  in 
California.  I  --vould  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  make  a  few  remarks  of  am- 
plification concerning  the  present 
situation. 

Cesar  Chavez  today  is  in  the  20th  day 
of  his  fast — a  religious  act  through  which 
he  seeks  to  rededlcate  his  imlon  to  the 
principles  of  nonviolence.  I  am  told  by 
his  associates  that  despite  the  apparent 
weakness  of  his  body — he  has  taken 
nothing  but  a  few  sips  of  water  daily 
during  this  fast — his  spirits  are  high,  his 
mind  is  sharp,  and,  to  quote  one  of  them: 

There  Is  no  question  as  to  who  Is  In  com- 
mand around  here — It's  still  Cesar. 

I  have  observed  that  It  is  difficult  for 
many  people,  including  friends  of  the 
farmworkers  movement,  to  understand 
the  nature  and  purpose  and  objective  of 
a  fast  such  as  Cesar  has  undertaken. 
There  is  an  inclination  to  look  for  the 
gimmick,  to  try  and  evaluate  It  as  a 
propaganda  device. 

To  do  so  is  to  ignore  the  history  of  this 


union  organizing  effort  which  Cesar 
started  in  1961.  To  do  so,  also,  is  a  grave 
Injustice  to  Cesar  Chavez  as  a  man. 
Cesar  Is  a  devoted  Christian — a  Roman 
Catholic.  He  is  a  student  of  theology. 
He  is  a  firm  believer  that  victory  for  the 
farmworkers  will  be  achieved  only 
through  nonviolent  means. 

The  achievements  of  the  Farm  Work- 
ers' Union  to  date  have  raised  the  hopes 
and  aspirations  of  farmworkers  all  over 
the  country.  They  are  looking  to  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley,  Delano,  this  union,  and 
Cesar  Chavez  to  help  them  improve  their 
lives.  Cesar's  penitential  and  spiritual 
fast  has  been  a  source  of  strength  and 
inspiration  for  thousands  of  downtrod- 
den. 

At  this  time  I  include  in  the  Record 
an  official  statement,  a  beautiful  state- 
ment in  my  opinion,  which  the  Farm 
Workers'  Union  has  issued  in  explana- 
tion of  this  act  of  devotion  and  dedica- 
tion by  the  leader: 

STATSMrNT   OF   THS    PAST    FO*    NOHVIOLENCC 

Cesar  Chavez  Is  engaged  In  a  prolonged  re- 
llgloiu  fast  which  Is,  first  and  foremost,  a 
deeply  personal  act  of  penance  aJid  hope.  But 
the  personal  nature  of  the  fast  does  not  limit 
It.  Rather  as  all  acts  of  love.  Cesar's  fast  is 
for  aU  men. 

Cesar  reminds  us  of  the  suffering  of  farm 
workers  and  of  all  men  of  every  race  and 
kind  who  are  the  victims  of  poverty  and  In- 
justice. The  hurt  which  be  now  accepts  wUl- 
Ingly  points  especially  to  the  suffering  that 
the  Delano  strikers  bear  as  they  struggle  to 
achieve  a  better  life  for  their  fellow  farm 
workers. 

The  fast  Is  an  act  of  penance  recalling 
farm  workers  to  the  non-violent  writ  of  their 
movement.  These  farm  workers  who  are 
united  in  the  Delano  strike  care  about  the 
well  being  of  all  fellow  beings,  even  those 
who  have  placed  themselves  In  the  position 
of  adversaries.  They  believe  that  these  broth- 
ers can  only  be  approached  through  deter- 
mined creative  and  non-violent  movements. 
If  the  commitment  of  non-violence  has  been 
broken  in  thought  or  deed  by  himself,  by  the 
strikers,  or  by  those  who  have  rallied  to  the 
caU.  Cesar  does  penance. 

The  efforts  to  achieve  Justice  through  non- 
violent sacrifice  have  achieved  many  tmp>or- 
tant  victories  for  the  Delano  farm  workers 
In  all  parts  of  the  land  have  been  raised  by 
this  sacrifice.  Cesar's  sacrifice  recalls  mem- 
bers of  the  farm  workers'  movement  to  the 
heavy  responsibility  of  these  hopes  and 
aspirations.  It  is  a  powerful  call  for  faithful 
and  effective  leadership  so  that  these  hopes 
will  not  turn  to  frustration,  frustration  to 
despair,  despair  to  violence.  It  Is  a  personal 
demand  on  each  person  to  accept  responsi- 
bility and  to  give  the  best  of  himself  for  a 
movement  that  is  Intent  on  setting  other 
men  free. 

The  fast  points  beyond  the  suffering  of 
farm  workers  to  the  needs  of  the  world.  It  Is 
an  act  of  the  spirit  which  reaches  to  every 
man's  need  to  escape  living  death  and  to 
begin  giving  of  himself  for  the  sake  of  other 
men.  It  Is  a  personal  act  which  beckons  to 
each  of  us  to  participate  In  the  non-violent 
worldwide  struggle  against  man's  Inhumanity 
to  man. 


OVERCHARGES  BY  CONTRACTORS 
WITH  NASA 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 


There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WOLFP.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  short 
time  ago,  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Long  Island.  Otis  Pikb.  did  a  yeo- 
man's Job  in  ferreting  out  manufacturers 
who  were  doing  business  with  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  were  seriously 
overcharging  the  Government.  His  find- 
ings ultimately  led  to  a  reexamination  of 
the  Department  of  Defense's  procure- 
ment procedures  and  those  companies 
practicing  such  overpricing  are  now 
under  investigation  by  the  Department 
of  Justice.  Inasmuch  as  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal companies  investigated  was  in  my 
district  I  felt  It  was  my  obligation  to 
Inquire  as  to  the  extent  of  the  business 
this  company  might  have  being  doing 
with  other  of  our  Government  agencies, 
with  specific  reference  to  NASA. 

As  a  member  of  the  Space  Committee, 
interested  In  learning  if  a  parallel  of 
similar  derelictions  existed  in  NASA's 
purchasing  procedures,  my  initial  in- 
quiries to  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
revealed  that  investigators  had  found 
that  DOD  was  not  the  only  agency  doing 
business  with  this  Long  Island  company: 
however,  their  main  concern  was  for 
E)OD  and.  therefore,  they  concentrated 
on  those  specific  transactions. 

Last  week  in  the  committee  I  asked 
NASA  witnesses  If  there  were  any  rec- 
ords of  Sterling  Instrument  Co.,  of  Min- 
eola.  the  company  in  question,  doing 
business  with  NASA.  I  was  just  advised 
for  the  record  that  "the  records  of  NASA 
do  not  reveal  any  award  of  a  contract  to 
Sterling  Instrument  of  Long  Island. 
Their  records  cover  all  research  and  de- 
velopment contracts  over  $10,000  and  all 
contracts  over  $23,000.  I  was  also  told 
the  records  of  contracts  under  the  above 
amounts  which  Involve  thousands  of 
contracts,  are  decentralized  at  various 
NASA  Centers.  A  search  of  these  would 
be  extremely  time  consuming  and  would 
entail  a  lengthy  delay  in  reply." 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  re- 
sponse also  states: 

All  proposed  noncompetitive  procurements 
In  excess  of  $230  must  receive  prior  approval 
at  various  management  levels  depending  on 
the  dollar  amount  Involved. 

Subsequently  my  investigation  re- 
vealed that  the  same  slipshod  prevailing 
practices  that  v.ere  going  on  in  DOD 
were  widespread  over  a  number  of  NASA 
Centers  such  as  Goddard.  Kennedy, 
Marshall.  Ames.  Langley,  and  Cleveland. 
The  Sterling  Instrument  had  sold  to 
NASA  items  such  as  gears,  bolts,  dials, 
sleeveshafts  couplings,  and  ball  bearings 
at  somewhere  between  two  and  10  times 
the  list  price  quoted  In  its  own — Ster- 
ling— catalog. 

I  have  investigated  this  through  the 
General  Accounting  Office  and  am  ask- 
ing for  a  widespread  investigation  of  this 
company's  dealings  with  NASA  as  well 
as  all  other  procurement  procedures  of 
NASA. 

Since  this  firm  has  already  been  cited 
by  the  Defense  Department  for  serious 
overcharges,  what  I  am  concerned  with 
is,  whether  the  same  loose  policy  of  pro- 
curement continues  to  exist  not  only  In 
NASA  but  with  other  Government  agen- 
cies as  well.  In  my  investigation  I  have 
unearthed  a  number  of  purchases  by 
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NASA  of  certainly  questionable  char- 
acter. 

I  have  here  just  a  few  Instances.  For 
example:  in  July  of  1966  Goddard  paid 
$32.90  for  a  dial  once  listed  in  the  Ster- 
ling catalog  at  $3.29.  That  is  10  times 
what  they  charged  private  firms  for  the 
same  item.  That  same  month  Kennedy 
Center  paid  $72.90  for  a  coupling  listed 
in  the  same  catalog  at  $13.99.  Goddard 
bought  a  $14.95  clutch  and  paid  $44.95, 
an  overcharge  of  $30.  At  Marshall  Center 
I  have  a  number  of  an  invoice  for  $370.80 
for  items  the  catalog  listed  at  $162.28. 
That  is  an  overcharge  of  $208.52.  Accord- 
ing to  the  NASA  response  I  received,  this 
type  of  invoice  must  pass  through  many 
hands  for  approval. 

In  my  consultations  with  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  it  was  pointed  out 
that  small  contracts  represent  about  $4 
billion  in  DOD  purchases.  I  do  not  know 
how  much  small  business  of  this  type  Is 
done  at  NASA  but  I  intend  to  find  out.  I 
Intend  to  pet  the  answers.  The  American 
taxpayer  would  like  to  know  who  Is  re- 
sponsible for  such  outrageous  and  sloven- 
ly business  practices.  Action  must  be 
taken.  I  am  calling  upon  the  Comptroller 
General  to  examine  in  detail  the  pur- 
chasing practices  of  NASA.  I  am  asking 
for  a  complete  report  so  that  procedures 
such  as  this  are  eliminated.  It  would  ap- 
pear as  though  in  this  situation,  as  with 
an  iceberg,  there  Is  much  more  below  the 
surface.  Restitution  must  be  made  for  the 
American  taxpayer. 


CONGRESSMAN  BOW  DEMANDS 
SPENDING  LIMIT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bowl  is  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio?  i 

There  was  no  objection^ 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rumors 
that  General  Westmoreland  has  asked 
and  the  President  may  approve  an  addi- 
tional 50.000  to  100.000  men  in  Vietnam, 
perhaps  out  of  the  reserves  and  national 
guards,  makes  It  imperative  that  we  take 
steps  right  now  to  place  realistic  limits 
upon  all  other  activities  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  minute  those  men  are  placed  on 
active  duty  we  will  assume  an  additional 
obligation  of  $2  or  $3  billion  a  year  on 
top  of  the  already  staggering  cost  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  about 
economy.  The  President  talked  of  auster- 
ity and  sent  us  a  budget  asking  for  $10 
billion  more  than  he  is  spending  this 
year.  The  Members  of  the  House  fre- 
quently talk  about  economy,  but  so  far 
this  year  we  have  created  one  new  Fed- 
eral activity,  the  $10  million  Pire  Re- 
search Council,  and  extended  the  life  of 
another,  the  National  Foundation  on 
Arts  and  Humanities.  True,  the  authori- 
zations for  both  were  reduced,  but  the 
fact  Is  that  we  have  gone  along  nicely  for 
190  years  without  a  fire  research  council 


and  we  have  done  very  well  until  last  year 
without  a  national  arts  foundation.  In 
the  middle  of  a  war,  with  the  stability  of 
the  dollar  in  grave  question,  is  not  the 
time  to  embark  on  new  ventures,  how- 
ever small  the  beginning  may  be. 

I  am  certain  there  will  be  other  sug- 
gestions for  new  programs  and  new  ac- 
tivities. The  message  about  our  critical 
financial  situation  does  not  seem  to  be 
getting  across.  Spending  has  become  so 
ingrained  a  habit  that  this  Government, 
just  cannot  seem  to  resist  having  a  little 
more.  The  time  has  come  when  we  must 
establish  an  unbreachable  limit  on 
spending. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have  Introduced 
House  Joint  Resolution  1150.  which 
would  limit  fiscal  1969  administrative 
budget  spending  to  no  more  than  $139.4 
billion,  except  for  costs  of  the  Vietnam 
war.  other  emergency  defense  needs,  and 
Interest  on  the  public  debt  that  may  ex- 
ceed budget  estimates  therefor. 

This  resolution  is  similar  to  the  Bow 
expenditure  limitation  amendment, 
which  was  adopted  by  the  House  on  four 
occasions  last  year. 

It  goes  to  administrative  budget  spend- 
ing the  spending  of  federally  owned 
funds,  rather  than  to  the  unified  budget 
outlays  which  include  trust  lund  expend- 
itures for  such  things  as  social  security 
benefits  and  highway  construction. 

The  effect  of  the  resolution  would  be 
to  cut  $8  billion  from  planned  1969  ad- 
ministrative budget  expenditures  of 
$147.4  billion.  The  ceiling  of  $139.4  bil- 
lion would  hold  administrative  budget 
spending  at  the  level  of  the  current  year 
except  for  the  anticipated  Increases  in 
1969  of  $1.3  bUlion  for  Vietnam  and  of 
$900  million  for  interest  on  the  public 
debt.. 

I  have  introduced  the  resolution  early 
in  this  session  and  well  in  advance  of  the 
date  when  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee will  report  an  appropriation  bill  for 
fiscal  1969.  Timely  action  by  the  House 
and  Senate  on  this  resolution  will  pro- 
vide our  Appropriations  Committees  with 
an  opportunity  to  determine  where  spe- 
cific reductions  should  be  made  In  1969 
bills.  It  should  silence  forever  the  un- 
foimded  charge  that  Congress  would  ab- 
rogate its  responsibilities  to  the  execu- 
tive branch  if  It  Imposed  an  expenditure 
limitation  and  did  not  determine  where 
the  cuts  should  be  applied. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Mahon].  that  I  hope  he  will  sched- 
ule early  consideration  by  our  committee 
of  this  resolution  and  give  Members  of 
the  House  an  opportunity  to  work  their 
will  on  the  runaway  spending  that  is  pro- 
posed in  the  1969  budget. 

The  budget  for  1969,  as  presented  to 
Congress  last  January  29.  Indicated  that 
of  the  $10.4  billion  anticipated  Increase 
in  1969  spending  over  that  of  1968  only 
S500  million  would  be  for  relatively  con- 
trollable programs. 

Parenthetically,  I  wish  to  point  out 
that  I  use  the  budget  figures  on  so-called 
controllable  items  without  conceding 
that  they  are  as  limited  as  the  President 
would  have  us  believe.  An  expenditure  is 
uncontrollable  only  if  basic  law  dictates 
the  level  of  spending.  In  many  programs. 


however,  the  law  gives  the  administra- 
tion wide  discretion  to  establish  the  level 
at  which  a  program  will  operate,  and  the 
expenditure  becomes  relatively  uncon- 
trollable only  after  the  administration 
has  exercised  that  discretion  and  entered 
into  an  obligation  that  must  be  dis- 
charged. 

The  figures  I  have  quoted  were  tabu- 
lated under  the  new  unified  budget,  which 
includes  spending  from  trust  funds,  as 
well  as  spending  of  federally  owned 
funds.  If  we  consider  the  traditional  ad- 
ministrative budget  rather  than  the 
unified  budget,  the  increase  in  spending 
becomes  $10.2  billion.  More  important, 
the  administrative  budget  shows  an  in- 
crease of  $3.7  billion  In  spending  on  rela- 
tively controllable  items,  instead  of  the 
half-billion  shown  in  the  unified  budget. 
This  is  startling,  indeed,  and  further 
confirms  my  statement  of  January  29 
that  no  real  restraint  wbls  exercised  by 
the  Johnson  administration  when  it  put 
the  1969  budget  together. 

I  include  in  my  remarks  a  table — table 
No.  1 — illustrating  these  facts.  It  details 
the  1969  increases  In  spending  under  the 
unified  budget  and  under  the  adminis- 
trative budget  and  it  bridges  the  admin- 
istrative budget  spending  to  that  of  the 
unified  budget. 

What  is  even  more  startling.  Mr. 
Speaker,  than  the  increase  In  1969 
spending  is  the  growth  in  requested  new 
spending  authority  of  federally  owned 
funds.  Last  year,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of 
economy-minded  Members  of  this  House, 
we  were  able  to  reduce  the  administra- 
tion's requests  for  new  funds  by  almost 
$6  billion.  We  imposed  cuts  of  $6  billion 
in  appropriations.  In  addition,  the  pro- 
visions of  House  Joint  Resolution  888 — 
Public  Law  90-218 — are  expected  to  re- 
duce 1968  obligations  by  $10  billion  and 
1968  expenditures  by  $4.3  billion.  As  a 
consequence  of  our  actions  last  year,  new 
obllgatlonal  authority  in  1968  was  In- 
creased by  only  $2.7  billion  above  the 
$140.1  billion  granted  by  Congress  for 
fiscal  1967  under  the  administrative 
budget.  For  1969  the  administration  has 
requested  new  spending  authority  of 
$155.7  billion,  or  $12.9  billion  more  than 
Congress  approved  for  the  current  >ear. 

I  also  include  in  my  remarks  a  table — 
table  No.  2 — which  details  the  record  of 
new  spending  authority  granted  for  1967 
and  1968  and  what  has  been  requested 
for  1969. 

This  table  reveals  the  largest  requested 
increase  in  spending  authority  is  $6.3  bil- 
lion for  military  activities  of  the  Defense 
Department.  Other  substantial  increases 
include  $1.6  billion  of  funds  appropriated 
to  the  President  for  such  programs  as 
foreign  aid  and  domestic  economic  de- 
velopment activities:  SI  billion  for  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  cover  a  variety  of  increases  in 
health,  education,  and  welfare  programs; 
S2  billion  for  contingencies  which 
amount  Includes  $1.6  billion  for  civilian 
and  military  pay  increases  approved  by 
Congress  last  year. 

Moreover,  in  addition  to  the  very  large 
Increases  cited  heretofore,  .smaller  but 
still  substantial  increases  in  new  spend- 
ing authority  are  requested  for  all  other 
departments  and  agencies  except  Agri- 
culture, civil  activities  of  the  Defense 
Department,    Post    Office    Department, 
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General  Services  Administration,  and 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration. Of  course,  the  reduction  in 
requested  spending  authority  for  the  Post 
Office  E>epartment  is  occasioned  by  In- 
creased revenues  anticipated  from  postal 
rate  Increcues  which  became  effective  last 
January  7.  The  other  proposed  decreases 
will  materialize  only  if  Congress  goes 
along  with  the  administration's  pro- 
posals and  everyone  knows  that  Con- 
gress has  refused  to  go  along  in  the  past 
with  the  proposals  to  curtail  certain 
agricultural  activities. 

In  my  discussion  of  the  budget  last 
January  29  I  pointed  out  that  the  $2.9 
billion  of  proposed  budget  reductions  and 
reforms,  which  are  detailed  on  pages  20, 
21.  and  22  of  the  new  budget,  were  de- 
pendent in  large  measure  upon  the  favor- 
able disposition  of  Congress.  These  re- 
duction and  reform  proposals  have  been 
highlighted      by      the     administration 


spokesmen  as  substantial  evidence  of  the 
administration's  sincere  desire  to  curtail 
nonessential,  nondefense  spending.  An 
analysis  of  the  $1.6  billion  of  reductions 
in  the  $2.9  billion  reduction  and  reform 
proposal,  reveals  that  the  reduction  pro- 
posal falls  to  stand  on  all  fours  and  really 
reflects  an  actual  reduction  of  only  $900 
million  below  the  obligation  levels  estab- 
lished by  Congress  last  year.  What  the 
administration  failed  to  do  in  computing 
these  reductions  was  to  give  effect  to  the 
provisions  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
888— Public  Law  90-218— which  reduced 
1968  obligations  for  personnel  by  2  per- 
cent and  other  controllable  activities  by 
10  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  only  conclusion  that 
I  have  been  able  to  derive  from  my 
analysis  of  the  $1.6  billion  of  reductions, 
which  eventually  became  $900  million,  is 
the  fact  that  the  administration  wanted 
to  demonstrate  a  somewhat  greater  de- 

TABLE  l.-EXPENOITURES 
|ln  biNiomI 


gree  of  fiscal  restraint  than  the  facts 
warrant. 

Costs  of  the  escalating  war  In  Vietnam, 
continued  deficits  in  our  International 
balance  of  payments,  the  flight  of  gold, 
and  growing  Inflationary  pressures  In  the 
economy  here  at  home  which  have  been 
generated  by  large-scale  deficit  financ- 
ing of  Federal  activities  are  clear  evi- 
dences that  the  administration  is  flirting 
with  financial  disaster  at  home  and 
abroad.  Moreover,  since  the  administra- 
tion is  not  willing  to  exercise  the  spend- 
ing restraint  that  is  necessary  to  avert 
financial  disaster.  Congress  simply  must 
become  the  catalyst  for  economic  sta- 
bility and  well  being.  Our  first  step 
should  be  the  Imposition  of  an  expendi- 
ture limitation  such  as  I  propose.  There- 
after, we  should  proceed  to  cut  the  pat- 
tern of  appropriation  requests  to  fit  the 
cloth  provided  by  the  expenditure  limi- 
tation. 


Uniiitd  budHt 


Administrativt  budiet 


1961 


1969 


Increase. 
I96S  to  1969 


19U 


1969 


Increase, 
1968  to  1969 


National  defense 

Relatively  uncontrollable  civilian  proframs: 
Open-ended  programs  and  liied  costs: 

SKial  security,  medicare,  and  other  social  insurance  trust  tunds. 

Healtli  insurance  payments  to  trust  tumb 

Interest .     .      I" 

Civilian  and  military  pay  increase [ 

Veterans  pensions  compensation,  and  insurance 

Public  assistance  grants 

Farm  price  supports  (ComoMMWy  Ctedit  CwfMMimii'.V ".'.'.'.'.. 

Postal  operations 

legislative  and  iudiciary 

Other 


J76.5 
34.3 

lis' 


$79.8 


31S 


+$13 


+4.2 


$76.9 


$80.2 


+$3.3 


S.I 
12 
2.8 

.7 
.4 

2.7 


14.4 
1.C 
12 
17 

^t 

.3 
.4 

2.8 


-^.9 
+1.6 
+.1 
+.5 
+.1 
-.4 
(') 


1.3 

14.  S 


S.1 
S.2 

2.7 
.7 
.4 

2.1 


1.6 

IS.  3 

1.6 

5.2 

5.7 

2.8 

.3 

.4 

2.2 


-.3 
-^.9 
-1.6 
+.1 
-.5 
+.1 
-.4 
(') 
+.1 


Subtotal,  relatively  uncontrollable  c  vilian  profraiin 

Relatively  controllable  civilian  programs,  including  outlays  Irofli  prwr  year  CMtrtcb  and  obligations. 

Undistributed  mtragoveinmental  payments 

Interfunds 


64.7 
39.0 
-4.6 


71.8 

39.  S 

-5.0 


+7.1 

+.5 
-.5 


31.9 
29.0 


35.1 
32.8 


-3.2 
+3.7 


-.7 


-.7 


(') 


Total,  budget  outlays 

Bridge    Administrative  budget  to  unified  budget:       * ' 

Dilferences  m  coverage: 

Trust  tunds  

Privately  ooned  institutions .1"" ""'.'.'.["" 

Grossing  ot  proprietary  receipts  to  be  continued  in  fund  ^rvcturt.'."! 

Inlertund  and  inliagovernmental  IransactKms 

Dehnition  o(  cash,  monetary  assets .."""I 

Definition  of  borrowing:  

Sales  ol  participation  certificates,  net. 

Decrease  in  balances  held  for  buyers  ol  participation  certificatM.' 

Sales  ot  defense  family  housing  mortgages,  net 


1716 


186.1 


+10.4 


137.2 


+311 


-2.1 

+.8 
+.4 

+4.7 
-.3 
-.1 


147.4 


+36.6 

-.1 

-2.0 

+.8 

+.7 

+3.1 
-.3 
-.1 


-10.2 


+.2 


Total,  unified  budget 


175.6 


186.1 


-10.4 


>  Less  tlun  $50,000,000. 


Note:  Details  do  not  add  because  ot  rounding. 
TABLE  2.-A0MINISTRATIVE  BUDGET- NEW  OBLIGATlOf^AL  AUTHORITY 
|ln  millions  ol  dollars) 


1917 


1918 


Increase.  1968  over 
1967 


1969 


Increase,  1969  over 
1968 


legislative 270.652  282.609 

liKi'diii              89  151  95  152 

Eiecutive  OltKe  ol  the  PresMteM 29  307  31011 

Funds  appropriated  to  the  Prestdent. IIIIIIII 1 5  111*902  4  728' 010 

*«""''''"• 7.800;8«4  7."551."329 

Commerce                       1.069.471  985.082 

Department  ol  Defense,  militaiy 72.421.092  72.912  059 

Depaitmeiil  of  Defense,  civil " 1  383  099  1388  994 

Health,  Education  and  Wellare ......7.'/."''."".'.'.'.'.'.'.'.''.".'.  12.527.094  14  374*  001 

Housing  and  Urban  Development 2  030  396  2*790' 669 

',"'•"«' 1.728.876  r.  713'.  809 

/"?'«• 1 408.295  464.876 

i**^'r,^ • 638,014  654.275 

PoslOlfiee 1.214.560  1,174.037 

S'»«»,     -      .y                 * 396.867  392.232 

Department  el  TranspoftaliM 1  824  682  1  730  765 

Treasury..     .                   „ 14.527.' 475  15.'504.'891 

Atomic  Energy  Commission ; 2. 198,864  2  509  125 

General  Services  Administration ...            '        "  657  016  '575'322 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration I'.l'.lll".'../.  4.967.583  4.588' 773 

Veterans' Administration .  6  438^444  6'725'914 

0"^' .'.'.II.".".'I"I"""!;;i'  2; 417,852  l! 482.  753 

ContingenciM 150,000 
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Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unarU- 
mous  consent  that  the  gentlewoman 
from  Illinois  [Mrs.  Reid]  may  extend 
her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  glad  to  join  with  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  of  our  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  in  urging  that 
the  Congress  adopt  realistic  limitations 
on  Federal  spending  for  fiscal  1969  and 
I  also  .want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Bow]  for  the  splendid  leadership  he 
afforded  in  the  interest  of  economy  dur- 
ing the  past  session. 

We  are  confronted  once  again  with 
another  expansionary  budget — the  high- 
est in  our  history.  It  seems  to  me  that 
prudence  and  self-discipline  make  good 
sense  in  public  spending  at  any  time,  but 
when  we  have  serious  inflation  at  home, 
when  we  are  involved  in  a  costly  war 
abroad,  when  the  budget  Is  deeply  in  the 
red,  and  when  we  see  our  gold  supply 
dwindling  day  by  day,  then  the  need  for 
restraint  and  priorities  takes  on  a  new 
urgency. 

Under  the  unusual  circumstances  ex- 
isting today.  I  feel  the  Congress  has  an 
even  greater  responsibility  to  take  the 
initiative  in  imposing  such  restraints  and 
establishing  such  priorities.  Not  only  is 
this  what  a  majority  of  our  people  want 
us  to  do,  it  is  what  we  must  do  if  we  are 
to  protect  our  country  from  fiscal  chaos 
and  maintain  our  economic  and  military 
security. 

Certainly  the  Congress  cannot  ignore 
the  needs  of  our  men  in  Vietnam  nor  can 
we  overlook  essential  domestic  services 
here  at  home.  We  know,  however,  that 
there  is  always  room  for  economy  in  Fed- 
eral spending  if  the  need  arises — and 
there  is  such  a  need  today.  We  cannot 
demand  sacrifices  from  those  in  'Vietnam 
while  continuing  business  as  usual  at 
home. 

I  hope  that  the  proposal  of  our  col- 
league from  Ohio  will  receive  whole- 
hearted support. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  urge  the  support  of  the  House  for  the 
resolution  which  is  offered  by  our  bril- 
liant colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  to  place  a  ceiling  on  the  President's 
administrative  spending  budget  in  fiscal 
1969. 

Mr.  Bow's  resolution  would  save  the 
taxpayers  $8  billion,  certainly  an  impres- 
sive amount  at  a  time  when  taxpayers 
across  the  country  are  calling  for  a  re- 
trenchment in  unnecessary  spending  as 
a  prerequisite  to  any  tax  increase. 

I  might  point  out  that  if  the  Congress 
had  adopted  the  Bow  limitation  as  origi- 
nally presented  last  year,  there  would 
have  been  a  total  savings  of  more  than 
$6.3  billion.  As  it  was  more  than  $4  bil- 
lion were  achieved  in  administrative 
budget  cuts. 


It  is  a  privilege  to  work  with  Frank 
Bow  on  the  great  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  to  pledge  my  support  to  the 
resolution  he  offers  today. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  happy 
to  join  with  my  colleague  and  friend  from 
Ohio  I  Mr.  Bow],  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  where  it  is  my 
distinct  privilege  to  serve  with  him. 

He  has  most  convincingly  presented  his 
case  for  budget  reduciion  through  the 
facility  of  placing  a  realistic  limit  on 
spending  by  the  Federal  Government.  I 
certainly  agree  with  him  that  this  is  cer- 
tainly no  bare-bones  budget  that  is  be- 
fore us  this  year,  contrary  to  the  claims 
made  by  the  administration.  To  me  it  is 
completely  bare-faced,  not  bare-bones, 
revealing  little  willlngne.ss  by  the  admin- 
istration in  creating  spending  priorities 
at  a  time  when  deficit  spending  and  infla- 
tion have  threatened  the  collapse  of  the 
dollar  and  placed  serious  questions  on  our 
ability  to  conduct  international  jxilicy. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  has  indicat- 
ed a  number  of  items  in  the  budget  that 
are  not  as  inflexible  as  the  administra- 
tion would  have  us  assume.  I  will  not 
reiterate  the  gentleman's  remarks,  but 
will  instead  dwell  a  bit  on  the  overall  fi- 
nancial picture  presented  by  this  budget 
and  the  implications  it  carries  to  all 
Americans  and  particularly  to  my  friends 
and  neighbors  within  my  native  State  of 
Minnesota. 

No  one  needs  be  reminded  of  the  se- 
riousness of  the  fiscal  problems  facing  our 
Nation  at  this  moment.  The  dollar  is  in 
trouble  around  the  world.  Our  gold  sup- 
ply is  rapidly  disappearing.  The  interna- 
tional balance-of -payments  account  con- 
tinues to  run  in  the  red.  Many  of  us  have 
warned  of  these  worsening  conditions  for 
a  numl)er  of  years,  but  too  often  our 
words  have  fallen  on  deaf  ears.  So,  let  us 
look  at  the  record  in  the  sixties  to  see 
what  has  brought  us  to  this  sorry  point 
in  history. 

The  last  time  the  budget  was  balanced 
was  in  fiscal  1960,  and  we  actually  ran  a 
surplus.  But  eight  consecutive  deficits 
since  that  time,  including  an  anticipated 
$22.8-billion  deficit  this  year,  totals  over 
$62  billion  of  red-ink  spending  in  the 
sixties,  and  the  end  is  not  in  sight.  This 
means  that  every  American  man,  woman, 
and  child  now  owes  an  additional  $310 
just  for  the  debt  accumulated  since  1960. 
In  the  current  year,  with  prospects  of  a 
$22.8-billion  deficit,  the  per  capita  share 
will  be  $114  of  new  debt.  In  my  native 
Miimesota,  with  a  population  of  slightly 
over  3.5-millioh  people,  the  per  capita 
share  of  this  year's  anticipated  deficit 
will  be  $407  million,  or  a  share  of  $1.1 
billion  for  the  8-year  period.  You  could 
solve  a  lot  of  local  problems  if  that  kind 
of  money  was  circulating  back  home. 

In  fiscal  1960,  per  capita  spending  was 
calculated  at  $428  for  the  year.  But  by 
fiscal  1967,  the  per  capita  Federal  spend- 
ing had  risen  to  $792,  an  increase  in 
spending  that  far  outdistanced  the  in- 


crease in  population.  The  population  in- 
creased 11  percent  while  the  Federal 
spending  increased  107  percent. 

Of  course,  during  all  of  these  years 
we  have  been  told  that  there  was  nothing 
to  wori-y  about,  that  the  national  debt  as 
a  percentage  of  the  gross  national  pro- 
duct was  decreasing.  This  was  one  of  the 
many  myths  we  have  been  fed,  including 
the  myth  of  the  GNP  itself.  The  gross 
national  product,  it  turns  out,  was  the 
gross  national  illusion,  used  to  explain 
away  all  sorts  of  fiscal  pitfalls  toward 
which  the  Nation  was  heading.  We  are 
not  hearing  as  much  about  it  this  year, 
which  indicates  that  even  this  adminis- 
tration finds  it  difficult  to  overwork  old 
excuses  when  the  picture  before  us  is  so 
grim. 

However,  I  have  observed  that  the  GNP 
rose  from  $743.3  billion  in  1966  to  $785 
billion  in  1967,  an  increase  of  almost  6 
percent.  This,  on  the  surface,  would  be 
quite  an  accomplishment  in  face  of  the 
requests  for  new  taxes  and  the  deterior- 
ating condition  of  our  international  pay- 
ments. But  when  you  analyze  those  fig- 
ures, you  soon  discover  that  60  percent  of 
the  increase  in  GNP  over  the  last  year 
went  to  inflation,  which  means  it  was  of 
no  value  as  an  indicator  of  economic 
growth.  In  addition,  when  you  subtract 
the  part  of  the  GNP  attributable  to  Gov- 
ernment, the  private  sector  grew  just  a 
bit  over  3  percent,  and  only  1.32  percent 
when  the  inflationary  factor  is  applied. 
But  the  Goyerrmient — Federal — increase 
in  GNP  amounted  to  17  percent.  It  be- 
comes obvious  that  the  Nation's  econom- 
ic growth  has  been  greatly  overstated 
due  to  the  Federal  Goverimient's  activ- 
ities and  inflation.  Federal  spending 
produces  very  little  real  wealth,  and  none 
at  all  when  it  is  due  to  deficit  spending. 

I  recall  a  statement  a  couple  of  years 
ago  by  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
in  the  Senate  I  Mr.  Dirksen]  who  noted 
that  an  infiationary  factor  of  only  2  per- 
cent a  year  would  automatically  push 
the  GNP  up  by  $4-billion  every  quarter. 
He  noted  a  suggestion  by  a  skeptic  that 
every  man  be  ordered  to  pay  his  wife 
$40  a  week  as  cook  and  housekeeper. 
That  would  not  produce  any  more 
wealth,  but  it  would,  as  if  by  magic,  push 
the  GNP  on  toward  the  trillion-dollar 
mark. 

The  value  of  the  dollar  and  our  dwin- 
dling supply  of  gold  have  been  subjects 
of  conversation  for  a  number  of  years, 
but  the  talk  reached  a  crescendo  during 
recent  months  following  the  British  de- 
valuation of  the  pound  sterling. 

In  the  discussion  today,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  is  attempting  to  solve  the 
dollar  problem.  He  believes,  as  do  I,  that 
inflationary  deficits  have  a  real  bearing 
on  international  confidence  in  the  dollar 
and  on  the  international  run  on  our  gold. 
Our  dollars  will  lack  confidence  as  long 
as  this  Nation  continues  to  spend  at  an 
ever-increasing  rate,  letting  deficits  feed 
upon  deficits. 

We  all  know  what  has  happened  to 
our  gold  in  the  sixties.  It  has  moved 
from  our  shores  into  the  treasuries  of 
foreign  nations.  Talk  is  now  increasing 
that  the  price  of  gold  will  be  raised,  pro- 
viding a  bonanza  for  foreign  nations 
which  have  gradually  raided  our  stocks. 
But  the  point  is,  we  have  caused  this 
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condition  ourselves  through  Federal 
spending  abroad.  Our  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficit  has  grown  Increasingly 
worse,  and  the  proposals  to  tax  US. 
tourists  and  curtadl  U.S.  overseas  spend- 
ing will  not  change  the  picture.  The 
tourist  tax  will  do  little  to  cut  the  defi- 
cit, and  VS.  investments  overseas  al- 
ready show  a  doUar  profit  for  America. 
It  Is  the  Governmental  sector  that  con- 
tinues to  amass  deficits.  If  the  price  of 
gold  is  raised,  it  will  be  because  we  have 
been  forced  into  It  through  fiscal  policies 
that  have  weakened  us  to  the  point  that 
our  economy  is  downright  shalcy. 

We  again  treated  the  symptoms  in- 
stead of  the  disease  last  month  when 
this  House  voted  to  remove  the  gold 
cover.  It  was  not  so  much  whether  or  not 
It  was  immediately  necessary,  but  rather 
how  we  got  ourselves  in  such  a  position 
of  having  to  even  consider  It.  I  have  not 
noticed  any  lessening  of  the  gold  drain 
since  our  action,  and  Britain  finds  her- 
self in  even  more  critical  shape  because 
the  gold  drain  continues  unabated.  Such 
drains  will"  continue.  I  believe,  until 
either  our  gold  supply  is  gone  or  until 
the  dollar  is  worth  at  least  its  word  if 
not  its  weight  in  gold. 

Our  failure  to  live  within  our  means 
has  in  reality  brought  our  country  to  Its 
knees  in  begging  for  economic  help  and 
assistance  from  lesser  developed  coun- 
tnes  and  it  has  made  it  necessarj'  for  us 
to  begin  selling  and  disposing  of  our 
assets.  We  have  already  disposed  of  the 
silver:  the  demand  is  now  to  do  the  same 
thing  with  gold,  and  In  order  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  raise  enough 
money  with  which  to  meet  the  respective 
payrolls,  we  sell  our  bankable  paper  as 
participation  certificates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  balanced  budget  in  this 
country  would  do  more  Tor  the  restora- 
tion of  the  dollar  abroad  and  our  gold 
supply  than  the  combined  suggestlor.s 
and  schemes  of  the  past  7  years  put  to- 
gether. The  latest  Botv  amendment  would 
go  a  long  way  toward  accomplishing  that 
goal  and  wouid  at  least  put  us  on  record 
before  the  world  that  we  are  sincere  in 
putting  om*  financial  house  in  order. 
Only  then  will  the  richest  Nation  on 
earth  redeem  itself  in  the  ej-es  of  the  in- 
ternational community.  Only  then  will 
our  citizens  begin  to  realize  the  true 
fruits  of  their  labors. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BOW.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  I  want  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for  his  dedica- 
tion in  trying  to  get  this  country  of  ours 
In  a  sound  financial  condition.  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  anyone  in  the  Congress 
who  has  worked  harder  to  bring  the  full 
information  to  the  general  public  and  to 
the  Members  of  Congress,  as  to  our  seri- 
ous financial  situation,  than  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

There  is  no  question,  we  are  in  a  criti- 
cal situation;  and  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  again  for  the  In- 
troduction of  the  resolution  which  he  has 
mentioned.  I  know  it  is  extremely  neces- 
sary. I  hope  the  Members  of  Congress 
will  go  along  with  him  and  see  that  this 
is  taken  care  of  and  enacted,  so  that  we 
will  be  protecting  our  finances. 


Mr.  BOW.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Wyoming  for  his  very  kind  remarks.  I 
believe  he  is  a  little  too  liberal— not  in 
spending,  but  in  his  kind  remarks  to  me. 
The  gentleman  has  been  a  great  help  In 
trying  to  cut  down  the  budget  and  spend- 
ing, as  have  many  Members  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle. 

Of  course,  in  order  to  pass  the  spend- 
ing limitation,  as  we  did  four  times,  we 
had  to  have  help  from  the  right-hand 
side  of  the  aisle  as  well  as  our  own.  Many 
members  on  the  committee  and  on  other 
committees  have  been  very  helpful.  I  am 
sure  many  Members  of  Congress  recog- 
nize this  very  serious  situation,  and  I  am 
delighted  that  I  can  add  my  own  efforts 
In  trying  to  bring  about  some  sort  of 
action. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Before  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  turns  all  the  compliments 
back  to  the  Members,  I  want  to  add  my 
2  cents'  worth  to  what  the  gentleman 
from  Wyoming  said.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  deserves  a  vote  of  thanks 
from  the  coimtry  for  the  magnificent 
fight  he  made  throughout  the  last  ses- 
sion of  Congress  to  get  a  spending  limi- 
tation Imposed.  This  House  supported 
his  efforts  on  a  bipartisan  vote — not  a 
bipartisan  vote  meaning  it  was  equal- 
equal,  but  we  had  a  su£Qclent  number 
of  Members  from  across  the  aisle  to  join 
In  to  enable  an  afBrmative  vote  by  many 
on  that  proposition,  I  believe  on  four 
separate  occasions. 

While  we  never  did  finally  or  in  the 
final  analysis  get  his  resolution  imposed, 
we  did  succeed  in  approaching  it  in  the 
final  stages  in  a  conference  with  the 
other  body,  after  being  In  session  with 
them  at  various  times  over  a  period  of 
2  or  3  weeks.  The  result  has  been  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  in  the  spending  pro- 
gram for  the  year,  that  is.  the  remainder 
of  1968. 1  think  a  great  part  of  the  credit 
for  that  effort  belongs  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio.  While  we  appreciate  his  will- 
ingness to  share  that  credit  with  us.  I 
do  not  think  It  would  be  proper  for  me  to 
let  this  occasion  go  by  without  publicly 
stating  again,  as  I  have  on  previous  oc- 
casions, that  it  was  under  the  leadership 
and  as  a  result  of  the  inspiration  given 
to  the  rest  of  us  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  that  we  were  able  at  least  to  do 
part  of  the  Job  which  he  wanted  to  do 
last  year. 

I  can  say  also  that  I  would  like  to 
congratulate  him  on  Introducing  this 
resolution  today.  I  am  very  much  inter- 
ested in  what  he  has  had  to  say. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina.  Again  I  say  he  is 
most  kind.  He  has  been  a  great  tower  of 
strength  to  us  on  this  question  of  fiscal 
responsibility.  His  actions  on  the  floor 
were  outstanding.  In  fact,  he  did  so 
good  a  job  that  I  want  to  congratulate 
him  on  being  back  with  us  in  the  91st 
Congress.  We  already  know  that  he  will 
be  here,  and  I  understand  that  this  Is 
because  of  the  great  work  that  he  did 
In  the  fight  for  economy.  As  a  result,  he 
has  no  opposition  and  will  be  back  with 
us  In  the  91st  Congress. 


Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  Yes.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  did  not  know  that  sub- 
ject would  be  raised,  but  I  will  have  to 
say  that  since  it  has  been  raised  It  will 
be  a  strange  and  unusual  experience  for 
me  to  be  engaged  in  an  election  campaign 
without  an  active  opponent.  I  do  not 
know  what  was  really  responsible  for  it, 
but  I  am  sure  the  fight  that  I  had  made 
and  the  consistent  fight  I  have  made  for 
economy  In  Government  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  nonessential  spending  during 
these  last  15  years  has  something  to  do 
with  It. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  am  sure  that  it  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  It.  That  is  why  I  brought 
the  point  up  here.  This  is  simply  a  very 
bright  example  for  some  of  those  who 
may  still  be  looking  to  the  future  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  This  shows  them  that 
it  can  be  done.  I  was  not  as  effective  as 
you  were,  but  I  think  It  does  show  where 
you  are  consistently  taking  a  stand  that 
people  appreciate  It. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Ohio  yield  to 
me  at  this  point? 

Mr.  BOW.  Of  course  I  am  delighted 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  ( Mr.  Jonas  1 . 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  apropos  the 
comments  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
with  reference  to  the  Increase  in  the 
budget  of  SIO  billion  over  last  year.  It  Is 
my  opinion  that  it  Is  significant  to  note, 
and  !t  would  be  well  to  point  out  right 
here,  that  of  the  $10.4  billion  increase  in 
the  1969  budget  over  the  1968  budget,  $3.3 
billion  is  for  national  defense  and  $7.1 
billion  of  that  Increase  is  for  domestic 
or  civilian  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  facts  lead  me  to 
make  the  comment  that  whenever  we 
talk  about  the  fantastic  increase  in  Gov- 
ernment spending  some  apologists  say. 
'•Oh.  well,  we  have  a  war  going  on;  it  is 
for  national  defense."  However,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  increase  in  Government  spending 
since  1960  has  been  far  more  in  non- 
defense  areas  than  in  the  defense  areas 
of  our  budget. 

And,  represented  in  the  $10.4  billion 
Increase  in  the  budget  for  1969  over 
that  of  1968,  the  Increase  as  I  have  al- 
ready said — and  I  would  like  to  repeat 
it  "for  emphasis — is  only  $3.3  billion  for 
national  defense  as  compared  to  $7.1  bil- 
lion in  domestic  or  civilian  activities. 

Mr.  BOW.  Tlie  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  makes  a  very  excellent  point. 
This,  of  course,  is  true. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  Of  course  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Davis  1. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  wish  to  suggest  to  my  colleagues 
that  the  resolution  which  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Ohio  has  of- 
fered, the  ranking  minority  memb3r  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  as  in- 
troduced, is  a  very  natural  and  neces- 
sary followup  to  the  work  which  the 
gentleman  succeeded  In  doing  In  the  last 
session  applicable  to  the  last  fiscal  year. 

Because,  when  we  keep  In  mind  that 
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In  the  administrative  budget  to  which 
the  gentleman  has  referred,  there  Is  the 
backlog  of  appropriated  but  unspent 
funds  in  excess  of  $125  billion,  there  is 
not  only  the  capability  but  the  tempta- 
tion and  I  believe  the  record  will  show 
there  has  been  the  practice  of  not 
actually  reducing  these  spending  pro- 
grams, but  simply  deferring  them  over 
to  the  next  fiscal  year.  It  woxild  be  pos- 
sible for  them  to  live  within  the  terms 
of  the  work  which  the  gentleman  has 
done,  and  the  legislation  which  he  has 
written  applicable  to  this  year  simply  by 
deferring  the  spending  over  into  the  new 
1969  flstial  year,  so  that  much  of  the  good 
work  that  has  been  accomplished  for 
this  fiscal  year  can  be  undone  by  some  of 
those  people  who  have  that  tendency  in 
the  various  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment unless  we  do  follow  up  with  an 
expenditure  limitation  over  all  such  as 
the  gentleman  has  proposed  in  his 
resolution  applicable  to  the  new  fiscal 
year. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  that  he  has  done  a 
magnificent  job  In  the  details  of  the 
committees  that  he  has  worked  with,  and 
has  presented  many  real  savings  to  the 
American  taxpayer,  and  this  is  deeply 
appreciated.  I 


HIGHER    INTEREST    RATES    WILL 
NOT  BUILD  MORE  HOUSING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
HoLiFiELD) .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Gonzalez]  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  pro- 
posals have  been  put  forward  to  raise 
the  Interest  rates  on  home  mortgages  In- 
sured by  the  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration and  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. This  proposal,  which  is  contained 
in  the  administration's  housing  bill,  is 
highly  disturbing  to  those  seeking  a 
means  of  increasing  housing  for  low- 
and  moderate-Income  families  through- 
out the  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  once  again  the  chairman 
of  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Pat- 
man  1.  is  serving  as  the  conscience  of  the 
Congress  on  this  critical  issue  of  high 
Interest  rates  on  housing.  In  his  typical 
and  forthright  manner,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Patbian]  laid  the  facts 
about  this  interest  rate  proposal  before 
the  National  Housing  Conference  last 
Stmday.  March  3. 

My  Texas  colleague  pointed  to  the 
serious  fallacies  In  the  theory  that  high 
Interest  rates  could  cure  the  Ills  of  the 
housing  industry.  As  he  pointed  out.  past 
increases  in  FHA  Interest  rates  have  not 
Increased  the  flow  of  funds  to  this  type 
of  mortgage. 

More  Importantly,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Patuan] 
called  attention  to  the  tremendous  bur- 
den that  high  interest  rates  would  place 
on  the  little  man  in  our  economy.  He 
pointed  out  that  literally  millions  of 
prospective  homebuyers  would  be  even- 
tually priced  out  of  the  housing  market. 


These  are  people  that  would  be  left  In 
Inadequate,  overcrowded  slum  housing 
simply  because  they  could  not  afford  the 
tremendous  Increase  in  cost  resulting 
from  the  higher  Interest  rates. 

The  statutory  6-percent  celling  on 
FHA  and  VA  mortgages  has  been  a  prime 
protection  for  the  consumer.  This  pro- 
tection, particularly  in  this  consumer 
Congress,  should  not  be  removed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  FHA  program  was 
started  and  has  been  continued  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  homes  at  reason- 
able costs,  ^t  was  not  started  and  it  has 
not  been  continued  for  the  pui-pose  of 
guaranteeing  lenders  lilgh  Interest  rates. 
If  FHA  is  not  a  vehicle  for  the  building 
of  homes  at  reasonable  costs,  then  it  has 
no  purpose,  and  the  Congress  has  no 
r*ght  to  continue  the  program. 

The  President  has  proposed  a  home- 
building  program  with  a  goal  of  2.6  mil- 
lion new  units  a  year.  This  is  an  admira- 
ble goal  and  one  which  the  Congress 
should  implement  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
However,  this  proposal  to  increase  the 
FHA  and  VA  interest  rates  Is  a  move- 
ment in  the  opposite  direction — a  move 
which  will  diminish  rather  than  Increase 
housing. 

Most  of  us  in  the  Congress  are  aware 
of  the  crisis  facing  our  cities.  The  latest 
evidence,  of  course,  is  contained  in  the 
report  of  the  National  Advisoi-y  Commis- 
sion on  Clvl!  Disorders  which  was  re- 
leased this  last  weekend.  This  report 
speaks  in  emphatic  tones  about  the  need 
to  accelerate  our  housing  programs  with- 
out delay.  This  report  speaks  of  higher 
production  figures  for  housing  and  not 
of  higher  interest  rates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Housing  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee will  open  hearings  on  March  12 
on  the  administration's  housing  bill.  At 
that  time,  I  plan  to  question  Secretary 
Weaver  of  HUD  in  detail  about  these 
proposals  to  raise  interest  rates  on  all 
types  of  FHA  hoasing  programs.  I  want 
to  know  how  this  increase  In  interest 
rates  can  be  consistent  with  the  need 
to  meet  the  crisis  of  our  cities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  in  the  Record  a 
copy  of  Chairman  Patman's  speech  to 
the  National  Housing  Conference  on 
Sunday,  March  3: 

Remarks  or  Hon.  Weight  Patman,  Chaib- 
MAN,  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 

MrTTEE,  TO  THE  NATIONAL  HOUSING  CON- 
FERENCE, Washington,  D.C,  March  3,  1968 
You  could  not  have  come  to  Washington 
at  a  more  opportune  moment.  In  the  next 
few  weeks,  housing  will  be  Top  in  No.  1  In  the 
Congress.  As  you  know,  the  Housing  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  will  open  bearings  on  the 
Administration's  housing  bill  on  Tuesday. 
March  12.  I  understand  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee will  start  its  hearings  this  Tuesday. 

By  now,  I  am  sure  that  most  of  you  have 
combed  through  the  mammoth  document 
that  the  Administration  Is  calling  the  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968.  This 
is  a  hefty  document,  full  of  substance,  full 
of  controversy,  and  full  of  basic  changes 
In  housing  and  urban  development  concepts. 
Even  without  the  added  heat  of  an  election 
year,  this  bill  would  generate  plenty  of  Con- 
gressional and  lobbying  fire  before  it  reached 
the  President's  desK. 

Basically,  the  President's  housing  pro- 
gram Is  aimed  in  the  right  direction.  Faced 
with  the  enormous  budgetary  problems  of 


the  Vietnamese  War.  It  seeks  to  stretch  the 
housing  dollar  as  far  as  possible  to  provide 
facilities  for  low  and  Jioderate  Income  fami- 
lies. While  it  misses  the  mark  in  some  major 
respects,  this  is  the  intention — the  thrust 
of  the  President's  program. 

You  in  the  National  Housing  Conference 
have  a  great  opportunity  to  shape  this  leg- 
islation. Your  voice  is  well-respected  on 
Capitol  Hill.  Your  organization  represents  a 
wide  variety  of  Interests — cooperatives,  labor 
unions,  public  housing  officials  and  other 
consumer-oriented  organizations.  As  a  result, 
you  can  speak  on  a  much  broader  basis — 
from  a  public  interest  viewpoint.  You  can 
look  to  the  long-range  hopes  and  needs  of 
this  country  in  housing,  urban  and  rural 
development.  You  are  not  tied  to  short-range, 
"quickie"  solutions. 

In  this  respect,  your  position  has  a  greater 
impact  than  some  of  the  other  groups  which 
are  active  on  hovislng  legislation.  These  in- 
dustry organizations  come  to  the  Congress 
with  a  quite  open  and  obvious  self-interest 
tied  directly  to  their  pocketbooks.  I  do  not 
criticize  these  groups  because  of  their  self- 
interest — that  is  simply  the  way  of  life  in 
our  free  enterprise  system. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  a  Congressman 
would  be  naive — and  neglectful  of  the  public 
Interest — if  he  accepted  the  legislative  posi- 
tions of  these  organizations  without  full 
recognition  of  the  self-interest  involved. 
That  is  why  the  Congress  must  be  careful — 
and  weigh  fully — special  requests  for  such 
things  as  Increases  in  Interest  rates  on  home 
mortgages.  Such  requests,  coming  from  the 
vantage  point  of  self-interest,  must,  of 
course,  be  weighed  against  the  broad  public 
interest  by  any  responsible  Member  of  the 
Congress. 

Quite  frankly,  my  friends,  we  have  had  too 
much  of  short-range  planning  and  stopgap 
solutions  in  housing.  Our  housing  laws  have 
been  patched  together  through  the  years  and, 
today,  the  average  citizen  is  lost  in  a  web  of 
legalistic  phrases. 

A  couple  of  years  ago,  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  tried  to  bring  a  little 
order  out  of  the  chaos  by  publishing  the 
basic  housing  laws  In  one  volume.  This 
volume  ended  up  filling  630  pages  of  type. 
And  last  week,  the  Administration  added 
to  the  poundage  by  sending  up  a  housing 
bin  which  covered  93  pages  of  legal  size 
paper,  I  hope  that  all  of  this  is  producing 
as  much  housing  as  it  Is  employment  for 
the  lawyers,  the  printers,  and  the  paper 
mills. 

Seriously,  I  am  sure  that  a  great  number 
of  these  thousands  and  thousands  of  words 
are  necessary  to  maintain  an  orderly  hous- 
ing program.  But  I  am  afraid  that  much 
of  this  mass  of  paperwork  Is  only  an  Indi- 
cation that  we  have  not  taken  a  long-range 
view  of  housing,  urban  and  rural  develop- 
ment programs.  We  have  simply  tacked  on — 
in  pell  men  fashion — to  solve  the  £hort- 
runge  emergency.  Too  often,  we  hear  the 
phrase  "let's  just  get  through  this  housing 
season  " 

That  usually  comes  up  about  this  time  of 
year  and  the  Congress  is  opportuned  to  make 
whatever  moves  are  nece.'!sary  for  what  is 
described   as   "this   housing  season". 

Perhaps  this  is  where  the  idea  came  for 
the  revival  of  the  old — and  discredited — 
theory  that  a  little  increase  in  Interest  rates 
would  "get  us  through  this  housing  season." 
This  type  of  band-aid  economics  could  kill 
the  patient. 

And  the  request  to  raise  Interest  rates 
on  FHA  and  VA  Insured  mortgages  is  noth- 
ing less  than  short-sighted,  band-aid  eco- 
nomics. Despite  all  of  the  furor,  there  has 
not  been  one  single  piece  of  economic  evi- 
dence put  forward  to  suppKirt  the  argument 
that  the  housing  ills  can  be  solved  by  an 
Increase  In  the  Interest  rates.  1  have  waited 
many  months  to  see  this  evidence — if  It 
exists — and  it  has  yet  to  be  put  forward 
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by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  or  anyone  else 

In  It*  present  form,  the  proposal  to  ralae 
Intereat  ratea  could  endanger  the  succeaa- 
ful  passage  of  the  entire  noualng  package. 
This  proposal  Is  Ul-concelved.  poorly  sup- 
ported, and.  In  my  opinion,  highly  destruc- 
tive to  the  Federal  housing  programs.  It 
would  indeed  be  sad  If  this  interest  rate  pro- 
posal created  serious  delay — or  even  defeat — 
for  the  major  bousing  proposals. 

I  have  great  respect  for  Secretary  Weaver 
and  I  think  he  has  done  a  wonderful  Job 
at  a  very  dlfflcult  time  for  housing  programs. 
But  I  disagree  as  strongly  and  as  emphati- 
cally as  possible  about  the  Secretary's  posi- 
tion on  FRA  and  VA  Interest  rates.  Down 
deep.  I  really  wonder  If  Secretary  Weaver. 
himself,  believes  that  anything  of  substance 
would  be  accomplished  by  raising  Interest 
rates  on  these  mortgages. 

Secretary  Weaver  appeared  before  the  Sen- 
ate Banking  and  Currency  Committee  last 
June  12.  and  his  remarks  at  that  time  are 
quite  revealing.  I  quote  from  his  testimony: 

"Tou  know  we  could  Just  take  th«  lid  off 
as  far  as  maximum  Interest  rates  are  con- 
cerned by  increasing  the  Interest  rate.  I  am 
not  sure  that  would  necessarily  help  ex- 
cept— so  far  -as  discount  points  are  con- 
cerned ... 

"Now  If  your  Interest  rates  are  going  to 
go  up.  our  experience  Indicated  that  In  the 
conventional  market  where  they  could  go 
up.  they  didn't  attract  any  more  mortgages — 
about  the  same  as  the  FHA  with  Its  Inflexible 
Interest  rate — because  tt  comes  out  the  same 
places." 

Unless  I  misinterpret  the  Secretary's  re- 
marks, he  Is  saying  that  an  Increase  In  the 
Interest  rates  will  not  bring  a  flow  of  funds 
for  mortgages.  If  Indeed  this  Is  the  Import  of 
his  remarks,  then  he  Is  In  tune  with  a  large 
body  of  opinion  and  experience  In  the  hous- 
ing field. 

In  the  1950's.  we  In  the  Congress  were 
faced  from  time  to  time  with  proposals  to 
raise  the  Interest  rates  on  home  mortgages. 
Each  time,  we  were  told  that  It  was  neces- 
sary to  Increase  the  flow  of  funds  and  to 
eliminate  discounts  or  points. 

As  this  audience  well  knows.  thos«  In- 
creases in  Interest  rates  did  not  bring  about 
a  wondrous  change  In  the  housing  market. 
They  did  not  eliminate  "points".  What  they 
did  do — and  what  they  will  do  now — Is  raise 
the  price  of  homes. 

Nine  years  ago,  almo*t  to  the  day.  the 
Congress  was  being  asked  to  grant  another 
Increase  In  the  Interest  rate  on  VA  mort- 
gages. When  this  Issue  reached  the  Floor  of 
the  Senate.  Mike  Monroney.  the  great  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  and  a  great  champion 
of  housing,  had  had  Just  about  enough  of 
these  arguments  for  higher  and  higher  In- 
terest rates.  Senator  Monroney  rose  on  the 
floor  and  in  emphatic  tones  set  the  rec- 
ord straight,  and  I  quote: 

"It  Is  now  10  months,  almost  to  the  day. 
since  the  Congress  raised  the  OI  Interest  rate 
by  one-fourth  of  1  per  cent.  Then  we  were 
promised  by  every  Republican  speaker  that 
such  action  was  i;olng  to  release  a  flood  of 
money  greatly  needed  to  facilitate  the  sale 
of  OI  home  mortgages  In  the  open  market. 
We  were  told  It  would  do  away  with  dis- 
count rates  and  would  bring  about  private 
ownership  of  these  mortgages.  Instead  of 
channeling  them  Into  PNMA  or  other  Gov- 
ernment Institutions. 

"The  Ink  was  hardly  dry  on  the  one-quar- 
ter of  1  per  cent  Interest  hike  10  months  ago 
before  discounting  started  again.  The  dis- 
counting has  been  going  on  ever  since.  I  ven- 
ture to  say  that  the  Ink  will  hardly  be  dry 
on  the  proposed  Increase.  If  agreed  to,  before 
we  will  find  the  money  changers  discounting 
again,  thus  absorbing  more  and  more  of  the 
money  which  the  OI  will  pay  for  his 
bouse  .  . 

Senator  Monroney 's  remarks — which  were 
fully  supported  by  the  facts — left  a  lot  of 


Republicans  with  red  faces.  As  a  Democrat. 
I  hope  sincerely  that  we  do  not  do  anything 
about  Interest  rates  which  would  leave  us 
with  red  faces  a  few  months  hence.  More 
Importantly.  I  hope  that  we  do  nothing — 
ever  how  well  intended  It  might  be — that 
would  place  another  burden  on  the  backs 
of  the  low  Income  and  moderate  Income 
families  and  thus  destroy  their  position  In 
the  housing  market. 

As  President  Johnson  plainly  stated  In  his 
housing  message,  the  Federal  programs  In 
this  area  should  be  oriented  towards  these 
low  Income  and  moderate  Income  families. 
These  programs  should  help  these  economic 
groups  to  overcome  high  Interest  rates  and 
the  other  roadblocks  that  keep  them  from 
decent  housing. 

The  proposal  to  remove  the  e'~c  celling  on 
FHA  and  VA  mortgages  can  do  nothing  but 
price  millions  of  these  families  out  of  the 
housing  market. 

In  many  ways,  the  proposed  increase  In 
these  Interest  rates  means  an  abandonment 
of  the  basic  role  of  the  FHA  and  VA  pro- 
gram as  a  means  of  Insulating  part  of  the 
housing  market  from  high  Interest  rates  and 
tight  money.  If  we  are  going  to  have  seven, 
eight,  and  nine  per  cent  interest  rates,  then 
Is  there  any  real  purpose  In  an  FHA  pro- 
gram? The  proposal  on  this  Interest  rate 
question  leads  me  to  believe  that  someone, 
somewhere,  has  forgotten  what  we  started 
these  programs  for  In  the  first  place. 

My  friends,  a  one  per  cent  Interest  rate 
Increase  on  a  home  mortgage  is  staggering 
for  the  little  man  In  our  economy.  On  a  30- 
year.  120.000  FHA  mortgage.  It  means  $4,674 
in  additional  Interest  costs,  that's  what  we 
are  talking  about  when  we  say  take  the  lid 
off  FHA  interest  rates. 

Reduced  to  monthly  payment  terms,  this 
one  percent  increase  means  that  the  home- 
owner will  have  to  find  another  S13  to  pay 
his  mortgage  every  30  days.  We  have  to  real- 
llze  that  there  are  many  families  for  whom 
another  (13  on  a  mortgage  payment  is  Just 
too  much.  It  Is  the  difference.  In  too  many 
cases,  between  the  ability  of  a  family  to 
move  Into  decent  housing,  or  to  remain  In 
»  slum  dwelling. 

I  realize  that  there  are  many  In  this  af- 
fluent economy  who  talk  of  $13  a  month  as 
Lf  it  meant  nothing.  But  I  come  from  an  area 
where  an  extra  S13  a  month  Is  a  substantial 
sum  of  money.  And  I  think  there  are  a  lot 
of  people  throughout  the  country  who  feel 
the  same  way.  We're  Just  got  to  remember 
these  people  when  we  write  this  housing 
legislation.  They  don't  have  high-priced  lob- 
byists, but  they  deserve  to  be  represented 

The  Congress  would  be  particularly  callous 
If  it  placed  an  additional  tax  on  the  return- 
ing Vietnamese  Veteran  In  the  form  of  higher 
interest  rates.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
these  veterans  will  be  returning  to  civilian 
life  in  the  next  few  years  and  we  have 
promised — by  almost  unanimous  votes  of  the 
Congress — to  give  them  the  same  benefits 
as  the  veterans  of  earlier  conflicts.  If  we 
pass  this  Interest  rate  Increase,  someone  is 
going  to  have  to  break  the  news  to  the  vet- 
eran that  the  Congress  has  added  another 
•S.OOO  to  the  cost  of  the  house  that  he  wants 
to  buy.  This  is  the  kind  of  O.I.  benefit  that 
the  average  veteran  can  do  without. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  most  fallacious 
argument  about  the  entire  interest  rate  Issue 
is  based  on  the  theory  that  an  Increase  In 
the  rate  will  Increase  the  flow  of  funds.  Most 
of  you  know  what  has  nappened  In  con- 
nection with  previous  interest  rate  Increases 
on  FHA  and  VA  mortgage*  and  I  will  not  go 
into  further  detail  on  this  today.  &ut  for 
those  who  still  believe  that  there  is  a  correla- 
tion between  increases  In  the  FHA  rate  and 
an  increase  In  the  flow  of  funds,  I  suggest 
that  they  take  a  look  at  the  figures  over  the 
past  two  decades. 

In  fact,  we  need  go  back  no  further  than 
1966.  In  that  year  the  FHA  Commissioner 
ran  up  the  FHA  Interest  r&te — and  the  VA 


rate — three  times.  Finally,  he  lifted  it  right 
up  to  the  6'^c  statutory  maximum.  Did  this 
increase  the  flow  of  funds?  No — mortgages 
Insured  by  FHA  dropped  20""^    in  1966. 

Of  course,  there  are  no  statutory  controls 
on  conventional  mortgages  and  the  Interest 
rates  on  this  type  of  mortgage  reached  record 
levels  In  1966.  Nevertheless,  the  volume  of 
this  type  of  mortgage  dropped  19 '"o. 

My  friends.  It  is  dlfllcult  to  make  mortgage 
paper  fully  competltltve,  especially  in  a 
money  market  where  there  Is  a  heavy  demand 
for  credit.  If  we  are  talking  about  Jumping 
mortgages  Into  a  totally  competitive  posi- 
tion, then  we  are  talking  about  fantastically 
high  Interest  rates — probably  something  on 
the  order  of  10'",.  I  do  not  believe  that  any- 
one sincerely  interested  In  housing  wants  to 
see  that  kind  of  situation. 

In  fact.  FHA,  Fannie  Mae,  VA  housing 
programs,  and  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
System  were  all  established  to  provide  an 
.xrtiflctal  stimulus  to  the  housing  Industry. 
These  agencies  are  part  of  a  national  policy 
that  says  the  construction  of  housing  is  vital 
to  the  general  public  welfare.  These  agen- 
cies are  a  recognition  that  housing  must 
have  help  and  that  It  cannot  be  left  solely 
to  the  whims  of  the  market  place.  This  has 
been  recognized,  bi-partisan  public  policy 
for  many  decades  now. 

Against  this  background.  I  am  puzzled  by 
the  new  arguments  that  the  housing  mort- 
gages— all  of  them — should  be  thrown  out 
into  the  market  so  that  they  might  be  what 
is  referred  to  as  "competitive".  Perhaps  the 
logical  end  to  these  arguments  Is  the  dis- 
mantling of  all  Federal  Institutions  and  Fed- 
eral programs  which  Insulate  the  home  mort- 
gage market  from  the  total  Impact  of  high 
Interest  rates  and  tight  money.  If  these 
mortgages  can  be  "competitive"  then  ob- 
viously we  dont  need  any  Oovernment  agen- 
cies to  help  them  along.  This  way,  we  could 
have  lots  of  pure  competition  and  very  little 
housing. 

None  of  us  wants  to  see  this  happen.  But 
the  dismantling  of  the  Interest  rate  protec- 
tions in  the  FHA  and  VA  programs  raises 
broad  Implications  for  the  role  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  In  housing  programs. 

At  a  minimum.  It  Is  questionable  public 
policy  for  the  Federal  Oovernment  to  guar- 
antee loatu  which  carry  Interest  rates  as 
high  as  seven  or  eight  i>er  cent.  This  Is  more 
like  a  price  support  program  for  profiteer- 
ing. The  Federal  Government  has  a  distinct 
role — one  that  is  well  established — in  help- 
ing to  finance  homes  at  reasonable  Interest 
coets.  But  It  does  not  have  a  mandate  or  a 
moral  Justification  to  guarantee  high  Inter- 
est rates  on  home  mortgagee. 

The  whole  scheme  is  becoming  a  little 
lopsided  against  the  homebuyer — the  con- 
sumer. For  the  lender,  we  have  a  total  guar- 
anty of  the  mortgage.  If  anything  happens, 
the  Oovernment  promises  to  step  In  and  pick 
up,  the  tab.  In  addition,  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment operates  a  huge  secondary  market  op- 
eration, again  with  the  Initial  benefits  going 
to  the  lenders  and  the  builders.  So,  If  any- 
thing happens  In  the  money  markets — and 
the  housing  paper  becomes  unattractive — 
then  he  can  unload  it  to  Fannie  Mae.  Once 
again,  the  lender  has  a  substantial  protection 
provided  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Through  the  years,  the  consumer  has  had 
a  basic  protection  in  the  housing  laws — 
statutory  limits  on  the  Interest  rate.  This  was 
the  consimier's  protection.  Now  the  proposal 
is  put  forward  to  take  the  consumer's  protec- 
tion off  and  leave  all  the  guaranties  and  the 
other  frills  for  the  lenders. 

As  part  of  this  high  Interest  logic,  the 
story  is  being  spread  that  we  can  eliminate 
"points"  or  discounts  on  mortgages  through 
higher  rates.  These  "points"  work  a  serious 
Injustice  on  builders  as  well  as  the  buyer  and 
the  seller  of  property.  Personally,  1  favor 
elimination  of  these  "points." 

But  I  do  not  accept  the  theory  that  high 
Interest  rates  will  eliminate  the  points.  In 
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(act,  I  have  discussed  this  issue  with  some 
of  the  proponents  of  the  higher  FHA  Interest 
ratea.  They  have  conceded  to  me  that  the 
higher  Interest  rates  will  not  eliminate  the 
points.  They  claim  only  that  the  points  wUl 
be  "reduced"  to  aroxind  three  or  four. 

Of  coxirse,  the  past  history  shows  that 
points  come  and  go  In  the  mortgage  market. 
In  times  of  large  credit  demand,  the  points 
rise  rapidly  and  become  a  heavy  burden. 
Some  of  these  points  undoubtedly  would  dis- 
appear when  the  Interest  rates  are  first  lifted, 
but  this  would  be  an  extremely  temporary 
relief. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  points  would 
climb  right  back  to  the  highest  levels  despite 
the  Interest  rate  Increase.  So,  the  long  range 
picture — -If  we  accept  these  proix>Bals  on 
the  FHA  Interest  rate — will  be  home  mort- 
gagee, guaranteed  by  the  Oovernment.  at 
high  Interest  rates,  and  with  the  highest 
number  of  "points".  That  U  the  long-range 
picture. 

I  do  not  want  to  paint  too  dark  a  picture 
here  this  afternoon.  The  situation  Is  not 
totally  hopeless.  There  are  alternatives. 

On  September  21,  1966 — when  the  country 
was  at  the  height  of  a  Monetary  crisis — the 
Congress  passed  a  law — Public  Law  89-597 — 
which  authorized  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem to  buy  housing  mortgage  paper.  This 
provision  was  placed  In  the  law  during  a 
period  of  extreme  dlfflculty  in  the  housing 
Industry  and  was  plainly  Intended  to  relieve 
the  crushing  monetary  conditions  in  the 
home  mortgage  market. 

This  law  was  renewed  again  last  September 
with  the  full  approval  of  the  Administration 
and  with  no  serious  opposition  anywhere. 
To  this  day.  the  Federal  Reserve  has  failed  to 
carry  out  this  law.  It  has  refused  to  support 
the  bousing  market  through  the  purcliase 
of  this  paper.  It  Is  totally  defiant  of  the 
wishes  of  the  Congress  and  the  needs  of  the 
country  In  housing. 

When  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  Chairman, 
William  McChesney  Martin,  appeared  before 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  two  weeks 
ago,  I  questioned  him  about  his  falltu-e  to 
obey  this  law. 

During  this  questlomng.  I  accused  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  Chairman  of  malfeasance 
In  office  because  of  his  long  and  repeated 
failure  to  carry  out  a  law  at  a  time  of  severe 
crisis  In  the  housing  industry.  Now,  there  are 
some  who  believe  that  words  like  "malfea- 
sance" are  not  part  of  polite  parlor  talk.  I 
did  not  Intend  to  be  polite  and  I  do  not  think 
the  Congress  should  feign  politeness  when  a 
public  official  has  so  thoroughly  and  so  often 
Ignored  the  public  Interest. 

Malfeasance  may  be  a  strong  word,  but  I  am 
sure  that  there  are  many  in  our  economy  who 
look  on  the  failure*  of  WllUam  McChesney 
Martin  In  a  much  harsher  light.  For  the 
family  who  is  forced — by  misguided  mone- 
tary policies — to  remain  In  a  leaky,  tar-paper 
shack,  the  word  "malfeasance"  may  be  too 
weak.  And  "malfeasance"  may  well  be  a  mild 
term  to  the  millions  who  have  been  Isolated 
In  our  city  slums  because  of  high  Interest 
rates  and  misguided  monetary  policies. 

Quite  frankly,  my  friends,  the  conditions 
In  the  housing  Industry,  and  In  our  cities 
and  In  our  depressed  rural  areas  cry  out  for 
strong  words  and  strong  actions. 

At  the  very  least,  the  Federal  Reserve 
should  be  required  to  buy  housing  paper  as 
required  by  Public  Law  89-597.  It  should 
be  required  to  do  this  before  we  ask  the 
consumers  of  this  country  to  pay  hlghw 
interest  rates.  I  am  sure  that  the  bankers — 
and  the  big  business  community  that  Iden- 
tifies with  the  bankers — will  scream  loudly 
If  the  Federal  Reserve  Is  forced  to  allocate 
funds  for  housing. 

This  allocation  of  the  Nation's  credit — your 
credit— nUght  mean  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
would  have  to  tighten  up  on  the  amount  of 
credit  It  shovelled   out   to   the  comm^clal 
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banks.  The  FVderal  Reserve,  of  course,  doesn't 
want  to  do  anything  that  might  disturb  the 
banking  community  In  the  slightest  man- 
ner— even  when  the  housing  market  Is  In 
serious  trouble. 

But  I  hope  that  the  crlee  of  outrage  from 
the  people — who  want  decent  housing — will 
drown  out  the  bankers'  cries  of  greed. 

It  Is  quite  obvious  that  something  drastic 
has  to  be  done  to  Increase  the  production  of 
housing.  Our  past  efforts  have  not  been  ade- 
quate— not  by  a  long  shot.  For  many  years 
now,  we  have  proposed  high-sounding  goals 
for  housing  production. 

For  many  years,  the  figure  "two  million 
new  housing  units  per  year"  was  considered 
magical.  They  told  us  this  was  the  goal  we 
had  to  reach  to  keep  up  with  the  current 
demand.  Today  that  so-called  magical  figure 
Is  up  to  2.6  million  new  units  each  year. 

As  you  know,  the  country  has  never  come 
close  to  meeting  these  goals.  In  fact.  It  has 
averaged  something  around  a  million  and  a 
half  new  units  each  year.  This  year — If  we 
are  lucky— we  will  fall  only  one  million 
units  short  of  that  announced  goal  of  2.6 
million  units. 

Last  year  the  country  produced  1,300,000 
new  units  of  housing  and  the  year  before, 
1,200.000.  With  this  kind  of  production,  it 
takes  no  housing  expert  to  figure  out  why 
the  slums  are  growing  so  rapidly. 

This  Is  a  great  country,  a  powerful  coun- 
try, and  surely — a  rich  country.  There  Is  no 
excuse  for  our  failure  In  the  field  of  hous- 
ing. Whatever  It  takes,  this  situation  should 
be  corrected. 

I  am  convinced  that  one  of  the  prime  rea- 
sons for  the  Imbalance — and  the  low  pro- 
duction of  housing — Is  the  result  of  years  of 
mlsg\ilded  monetary  policies.  The  Federal 
Reserve  has  choked  the  housing  indiistry 
time  and  again.  So  long  as  we  have  a  Federal 
Reserve  System  that  feels  no  responsibility 
to  support  the  broad  social  and  economic 
programs  of  this  cotmtry,  we  will  continue 
to  have  low  production  of  housing. 

The  Federal  Reserve  regards  the  housing 
Industry  as  the  low  man  on  the  economic 
totem  pole.  Your  Industry  barely  recovers 
from  6ne  monetary  crunch  before  It  Is 
plunged  Into  another  deep  recession.  The 
general  economy  may  be  Immune  from  a  1929 
style  depression  but  It  Is  obvious  that  the 
housing  Industry  Is  not. 

With  this  kind  of  strangulation,  we  will 
never  reach  any  type  of  meaningful  housing 
goal  In  this  country.  So  long  as  the  Federal 
Reserve  refuses  to  allocate  credit  for  housing 
purposes,  the  housing  programs  are — to  a 
large  extent — unreachable  "pie  In  the  sky" 
goals. 

You  don't  need  to  take  Wright  Patman's 
word  for  this.  All  I  ask  Is  that  you  Just  look 
at  the  figures  and  the  monetary  course  that 
has  been  followed  by  the  Federal  Reserve. 
The  monetary  policies  speak  for  themselves. 
They  leave  no  doubt  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Sjrstem — as  It  Is  presently  maneu- 
vered— Is  Public  Enemy  Nimiber  One  of 
housing. 

Let  me  say  again  that  the  goal  of  2.6  mil- 
lion new  housing  starts  each  year  would  be 
a  wonderful  mark  for  us  to  reach.  But  I  say 
now — without  equivocation — we  v?lll  never 
reach  that  mark  under  the  present  Federal 
Reserve  policies.  Unless  the  Federal  Reserve 
policies  are  changed — and  housing  given  a 
chance — then  this  goal  will  be  Just  so  much 
paper  for  the  archives. 

I  wonder  how  long  the  housing  Industry 
and  all  of  Its  allies  will  be  willing  to  be 
the  whipping  boys  of  our  monetary  system? 
I  wonder  how  long  the  housing  industry 
and  Its  allies  will  be  willing  to  allow  hous- 
ing programs  to  bear  the  full  brunt  of  every 
restrictive  move  of  monetary  policy?  Per- 
haps when  the  housing  Industry  gets  mad 
enough  and  hurt  enough,  we  will  have  some 
support  for  a  change  at  the  Federal  Reserve. 


It  Is  a  simple  economic  fact  that  the  Con- 
gress cannot  legislate  housing  programs  fast 
enough  to  overcome  the  restrictive,  high 
Interest  monetary  policies  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve. Over  the  past  two  years,  we  have  been 
on  a  treadmill  with  the  Congress  trying 
desperately  to  move  housing  production  for- 
ward. On  the  other  side  of  this  treadmill,  the 
Federal  Reserve  has  been  tightening  the 
screws  and  cutting  back  funds  for  housing 
production.  And  so  far,  the  Federal  Reserve 
has  been  winning  the  race.  If  you  doubt 
this.  Just  look  at  the  housing  figures. 

This  Is  a  pretty  silly  situation  where  we 
have  the  President  and  the  Congress  pro- 
posing and  enacting  housing  programs  while 
the  Federal  Reserve  swings  Its  wrecking  ball 
at  these  very  same  projects. 

How  long  is  the  National  Housing  Confer- 
ence going  to  allow  this  to  happen? 

Thank  you. 


SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENTS  FAIL 
IN  USE  OP  FEDERAL  AID  IN  MANY 
COMMUNITIES 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Pucinski]  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Dis- 
orders has  missed  its  mark  by  a  tragic 
margin  when  it  did  not  specifically  iden- 
tify the  failure  in  education  in  many  of 
the  large  cities  of  America. 

The  Commission  report  states  that  we 
ought  to  have  better  education  in  disad- 
vantaged areas  as  one  way  to  avoid  civil 
unrest. 

I  believe  the  Commission  report  would 
have  been  substantially  more  effective 
had  It  had  the  courage  to  speak  out 
against  local  school  superintendents  who 
in  too  many  communities  have  made 
Federal  aid  to  disadvantaged  children  a 
monumental  flop. 

President  Johnson  carefully  nursed 
through  Congress  a  massive  prc^ram  of 
Federal  aid  to  help  upgrade  the  quality 
of  education  for  children  in  disadvan- 
taged areas  across  America. 

The  President's  program  is  a  good  one. 
But  unfortunately,  local  school  superin- 
tendents have  made  it  a  dismal  failure 
in  too  many  communities. 

The  Federal  act  does  not  permit  Fed- 
eral authorities  to  interfere  with  the 
management  of  these  programs,  and  this 
Is  as  it  should  be.  But  it  is  more  and 
more  obvious  that  local  school  superin- 
tendents lack  the  imagination  and  the 
drive  to  effectively  use  the  financial  as- 
sistance being  poured  into  their  cities. 

There  is  no  better  example  than  the 
failure  of  title  I  program  in  Chicago's 
public  schools.  It  is  obvious  that  this 
city's  school  superintendent  has  become 
obsessed  with  a  huge  program  of  educa- 
tional parks,  magnet  schools,  and  busing 
of  youngsters  instead  of  addressing  him- 
self to  the  immediate  problem  of  provid- 
ing this  generation — the  generation  at- 
tending public  schools  today — with 
with  strong  supportive,  remedial  educa- 
tion made  possible  by  Federal  funds. 

It  Is  tragic  that  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Disorders  did  not  have 
the  stamina  to  speak  out  strongly  for  an 
effective  program  of  vocational  educa- 
tion coupled  with  sound  basic  education 
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for  children  In  disadvantaged  areas  of 
America. 

Throughout  this  country  in  ghetto 
after  ghetto,  there  is  a  feeling  of  toUl 
hopelessness  among  young  people  be- 
cause young  people  and  their  parents 
realize  that  in  too  many  Instances  they 
are  being  "tolerated"  in  the  public 
school  system  until  they  reach  the  legal 
age  of  16  and  are  then  being  "shoved  out" 
of  the  school  system  for  failure  to  main- 
tain or  achieve  acceptable  standards 

The  Commission  totally  ignored  the 
fact  that  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
youngsters  In  disadvantaged  areas  who 
are  classified  as  "drop-outs"  are.  in 
effect,  "push-outs'— young  people  that 
have  been  literally  pushed  out  of  the 
school  system  at  the  age  of  16  because 
school  administrators  have  failed  to  pro- 
vide meaningful  educational  programs 
for  them. 

My  Subcommittee  on  General  Educa- 
tion is  now  holding  hearings  on  the  Pres- 
Idenfs  Learning  and  Earning  Act.  better 
known  ag  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
of  laea.    -. 

It  wsis  my  privilege  this  morning  to 
hear  Dean  Essex  and  a  group  of  distin- 
guished educators  who  are  members  of 
the  Presidents  Advisory  Board  on  Voca- 
tional Education. 

I  agree  with  Dean  Essex  that  the  ad- 
ministration proposal  before  us  is  inade- 
quate. 

We  need  a  massive  program  of  aid  to 
vocational  schools  to  help  local  commu- 
nities— and  In  particular,  those  in  the 
ghetto  areas — develop  exciting,  mean- 
ingful vocational  programs  which  will 
give  every  American  youngster  a  mar- 
ketable skill  upon  graduation  from  high 
school.  This  is  the  great  challenge  of  our 
time  and  this  is  the  way  to  improve  atti- 
tudes and  hopes  in  the  disadvantaged 
areas  of  America. 

It  is  quite  apparent  to  me  that  the 
Presidents  Commission  on  Civil  Disor- 
ders failed  to  probe  meaningful  alterna- 
tives to  the  despair  which  now  exists 
among  the  people  of  these  areas. 

I  have  spoken  out  time  and  again 
against  rioting  in  the  streets  in  America. 
I  was  among  the  first  In  this  House  to 
warn  against  the  growing  tendency  to- 
ward what  I  called  "mobocracj'".  and 
any  number  of  newspapers  across  the 
coimtry  editorialized  on  my  warnings. 
But  the  educational  community  of  this 
Nation,  even  after  President  Johnson 
had  given  it  substantial  financial  assist- 
ance, continued  to  turn  its  back  on 
meaningful  educational  programs  which 
would  help  stabilize  the  ghetto  communi- 
ties of  this  Nation. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  Congress 
will  approve  meaningful  amendments  to 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  so  that  we 
can  fill  the  gap  which  the  President's 
Commission  on  Civil  Disorders  totally 
ignored  in  its  report. 

The  Commission's  report  speaking  of 
better  education  failed  to  spell  out  spe- 
cific contributions.  It  is  my  hope  that  we 
will  be  able.  thro\igh  an  effective  voca- 
tional education  program,  to  give  greater 
meaning  to  the  Presidents  hopes  of  giv- 
ing every  youngster  in  this  country  a 
sound  and  effective  educational  base  on 
wlilch  to  build  a  meaningful  future. 


GUNS  AND  BUTTER  IN  SOUTH 

VIETNAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  CahillI  Is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  war 
in  Vietnam  increasingly  pervades  every 
national  issue,  it  becomes  clear  that  the 
American  economy  is  confronted  by 
basic  policy  questions:  Does  our  Nation 
have  sufficient  resources,  technology  and 
energies  to  resolve  its  domestic  crises 
while  maintaining  a  major  military  effort 
in  Southeast  Asia?  In  short,  can  we  have 
both  guns  and  butter?  How  many  guns? 
How  much  butter? 

I  am  sure  that  every  Member  of  the 
Congress  has  pondered  and  agonized  over 
these  questions.  At  present,  there  is 
scarcely  a  bill  introduced,  a  vote  taken,  a 
speech  made,  that  is  not  weighted  or  af- 
fected by  the  need  to  establish  priorities 
in  national  expenditures  and  energies. 
Daily,  it  becomes  apparent  that  our  Na- 
tion must  meet  the  grave  challenges  of- 
fered by  poverty  and  civil  unrest.  Dally, 
the  economic  Impact  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam becomes  greater. 

In  view  of  the  harsh  limitations  im- 
posed by  the  war  on  our  national  direc- 
tion and  efforts.  I  was  appalled  and 
shocked  to  learn  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment seems  to  be  providing  not  only  guns 
to  Vietnam,  but  a  fantastic  amount  of 
butter  to  thousands  of  third-country  na- 
tionals in  Southeast  Asia. 

These  "third  country  nationals"  or 
"TCN's".  as  they  are  refeiTed  to  by  our 
Government  agencies,  are  largely  work- 
ers imported  from  the  Philippines,  Tai- 
wan, South  Korea,  and  Japan  who  are 
hired  by  U.S.  contractors  to  perform 
semiskilled  labor  on  Defense  and  State 
Department  contracts  In  Vietnam. 

I  am  informed  by  reliable  sources  that 
TCN's,  whose  skills  ranse  from  clerical, 
warehousing,  truckdiiving,  and  auto- 
mobile repair  to  engineering,  are  paid 
incredible  amounts  averaging  $10,000  to 
$11,000  per  year  to  work  on  cost-plus 
contracts  of  the  U.S.  Goveriunent.  Ac- 
cording to  responsible  military  personnel 
in  Vietnam,  third  country  truckdrivers 
employed  on  Defense  Department  con- 
tracts receive  on  the  average  of  $800  per 
month  with  a  $175  cost-of-living  allow- 
ance. The  enormity  of  U.S.  Government 
expenditures  for  such  labor  can  easily  be 
computed  from  State  Department  sta- 
tistics which  indicate  that  there  are  pres- 
ently some  15,000  TCN's  employed  by  U.S. 
Government  agencies  and  contractors  in 
Vietnam. 

Apart  from  the  staggering  and  out- 
rageous cost  of  such  emplojTnent  to  the 
United  States,  payment  of  exorbitant 
wages  to  TCN's  has  clearly  had  other  ad- 
verse effects.  Since  the  TCN's  wages  are 
p>aid  largely  in  Vietnamese  piasters  pur- 
chased by  the  U.S.  Government  from  the 


Vietnamese  Central  Bank.  ramp>ant  in- 
flation in  the  Vietnamese  economy  has 
been  promoted.  Demand  for  housing  by 
Philippine.  Korean,  and  Taiwanese  TCN's 
has  reportedly  caused  the  construction  of 
elaborate  and  munificent  apartment 
buildings.  The  tremendous  flow  of  money 
backed  by  U.S.  dollars  seem  also  to  have 
created  new  demands  for  luxuries  and 
vices  which  are  satisfied  and  catered  to 
by  persons  who  flock  to  Saigon.  Danang 
and  other  urban  centers  from  all  parts  of 
Asia. 

Apart  from  isolating  and  offending 
much  of  the  South  Vietnamese  populace 
which  is  critically  affected  by  spiralling 
inflation,  such  wasteful  policies  by  the 
United  States  inexplicably  ignore  the 
manpower  potential  of  (he  Vietnamese. 
According  to  a  report  prepared  for  my 
office  by  the  Department  of  State: 

The  GVN  Ministry  of  Labor  officials  and 
officers  of  the  Confederation  of  Vietnamese 
Labor  (CVT).  view  the  use  of  TCN's  as  an 
insult  to  Vietnamese  workers  and  as  a  cause 
for  antl-Amerlcan  feelings  among  the  local 
papulation.  .  .  .  Their  basic  complaint  is 
that  the  TCN's  get  from  five  to  ten  times 
the  rate  of  pay  given  Vietnamese  workers  and 
are  better  treated  by  the  American  employers 
than  are  local  workers.  They  further  com- 
plain that  many  TCN's  do  not  have  any  great 
skills  and  are  being  used  in  many  Jobs  which 
Vietnamese  workers  could  adequately  per- 
form. In  situations  where  TCN's  do  have 
vitally  needed  skills,  the  Vietnamese  com- 
plain that  no  provisions  are  made  for  training 
Vietnamese  to  eventually  replace  the  TCN's. 
The  need  to  find  employment  for  the  large 
numbers  of  refugees  and  "chieu  hoi"  (re- 
turnees) adds  to  the  Vietnamese  concern  over 
the  use  of  TCN's. 

One  of  the  fundamental  justifications 
for  the  U.S.  mllitai-y  presence  in  Viet- 
nam has  been  the  goal  of  insuring  the 
future  political  and  economic  stability 
of  that  nation.  Yet,  what  economic  or 
political  stability  can  ever  exist  If  we 
do  not  seek  to  Improve  labor  skills  there? 
In  a  recent  study  ordered  by  General 
Westmoreland,  it  was  determined  that 
South  Vietnam  would  require  50.000  new 
technicians  and  semiskilled  laborers 
within  the  next  7  years  if  it  were  to 
undertake  even  minimal  industrial  de- 
velopment. Can  such  an  objective  be 
attained  if  our  Government  pursues  a 
policy  of  hiring  TCN's  at  fantastic  wages 
to  operate  warehousing  machinery,  drive 
trucks  and  repair  equipment,  rather 
than  attempting  to  train  the  Vietnamese 
'  to  perform  such  vital  but  relatively 
simple  skills? 

All  of  our  Nation's  previous  experience 
with  economic  aid  to  underdeveloped 
nations  makes  clear  that  land  reform 
and  Industrial  growth  cannot  be  accom- 
plished without  an  increase  In  manpower 
skills.  Why,  then,  do  U.S.  AID  and 
other  governmental  agencies  advocate 
elimination  of  landlord  domination  and 
a  redistribution  of  agricultural  lands  In 
that  nation  while  concomitantly  pursu- 
ing a  policy  which  falls  to  train  the  South 
Vietnamese  in  basic  skills? 

The  answer  cannot  be  that  the  Viet- 
namese are  Incapable  of  learning  such 
skills.  Military  personnel  in  Saigon  have 
indicated  that  they  would  prefer  South 
Vietnamese  Labor  on  most  Defense  De- 
partment contracts.  These  military  of- 
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fleers  have  further  indicated  that  Viet- 
namese nationals,  trained  to  replace 
TCN's  could  be  hired  for  about  $150  per 
month  or  approximately  15  percent  of 
what  TCN  labor  costs. 

In  my  judgment,  failure  to  train  and 
utilize  South  Vietnamese  labor  is,  at  best, 
costly  and  short-sighted.  At  worst,  I  be- 
lieve that  it  has  contributed  to  reliance 
by  the  Saigon  Government  on  the  United 
States  to  assume  the  major  burden  of 
fighting  and  maintaining  the  war  effort. 
It  has  been  of  the  most  vital  and  gravest 
concern  to  our  Nation  that,  unlike  Hanoi, 
the  Saigon  Government  has  failed  to  ef- 
fectively mobilize  popular  support  for  the 
war  effort  and  that  the  South  Viet- 
namese people  have  failed  to  demon- 
strate initiative  and  have  relied  pri- 
marily on  U.S.  combat  forces  to  conduct 
the  war.  In  view  of  such  concern,  it  is  im- 
possible to  understand  how  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment can  adopt  a  policy  which  com- 
pletely Ignores  available  Vietnamese 
manpower  and  which  falls  to  encourage 
greater  participation  by  Vietnamese  in 
defense  of  their  country.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
speak  now  in  terms  of  American  lives 
and  bloodshed. 

Another  aspect  of  the  TCN  situation 
which  has  appalled  me  is  the  seemingly 
abysmal  lack  of  knowledge  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  as  to  how  many 
TCN's  are  working  on  its  cost-plus  con- 
tracts, what  their  nationalities  and  skills 
are,  and  what  the  costs  of  their  labor  are 
to  the  U.S.  Government.  My  office  has 
repeatedly  contacted  officials  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  has  yet  to 
discover  any  compilation  of  data  or 
person  knowledgeable  in  this  important 
subject.  In  my  judgment,  immediate 
congressional  investigation  is  called  for. 
I  have  thus  forwarded  copies  of  this 
statement  to  the  chairmen  and  minority 
leaders  of  the  House  and  Senate  commit- 
tees on  Armed  Services,  Appropriations, 
and  Government  Operations.  Similarly, 
I  have  indicated  the  urgency  of  this  mat- 
ter to  the  Comptroller  General. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  failure  of  the  U.S. 
Government  to  utilize  South  Vietnamese 
manpower,  to  provide  and  encourage 
skills  training,  and  to  effectively  audit 
defense  contracts  raises  vital  and  fimda- 
mental  questions  about  our  Nation's  mili- 
tary and  political  presence  in  Southeast 
Asia.  We  in  the  Congress  must  undertake 
decisive  resolution  of  these  questions. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  good  friend  and 
colleague.  Congressman  William  T.  Ca- 
HiLL.  in  drawing  attention  to  the  mis- 
placed role  of  "third  country  nationals" 
as  civilian  workers  employed  by  Ameri- 
cans in  Vietnam. 

The  administration  has  said  that  our 
principal  purpose  in  Vietnam  is  nation- 
building — creatine  a  stable  atmosphere 
for  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  to  im- 
prove their  skills,  their  education,  their 
productivity  and  their  lives  In  general. 
We  do  not  further  this  purpose  by  pay- 
ing lavish  salaries  to  thousands  of  semi- 
skilled non-Vietnamese  Asians  who  per- 
form civilian  tasks  under  contracts  with 
the  Defense  and  State  Departments.  The 
policy  of  our  Government  toward  the  use 
of  third  country  nationals  must  be  in 
harmony  with  what  we  proclaim  as  our 
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overall  policy,  the  stabilizing  and  up- 
grading of  the  South  Vietnamese  people 
and  nation. 

I  conunend  my  colleague  for  bringing 
this  serious  deviation  from  stated  policy 
to  the  attention  of  the  Congress.  Con- 
gress should  l)e  responsible  for  main- 
taining the  meanlngfulness  and  consist- 
ency of  our  programs  in  Instances  where 
administration  actions  tend  to  reduce 
proclamations  of  policy  to  double-talk. 

The  third  country  national  employ- 
ment program  as  it  is  now  being  run  flies 
in  the  face  of  consistency,  contributes  to 
the  demoralization  of  the  Vietnamese 
and  wastes  the  American  taxpayers 
money.  It  must  be  corrected  immedi- 
ately. 


EDITORIAL  SERIES  OUTLINES  THE 
PRO-AMERICAN  POSITION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  Waggonner]  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
scores  of  thousands  of  words  are  written 
and  published  daily  on  what  is  right  and 
what  is  wrong  with  the  position  this 
Nation  has  taken  in  Vietnam.  Like  most 
men  who  have  agonized  over  the  situa- 
tion there,  I  try  to  read  and  digest  as 
much  of  that  output  as  the  hours  in  a 
day  will  allow  me.  In  recent  weeks,  the 
Shreveport  Times  published  in  my  con- 
gressional district,  has  contained  a  series 
of  editorials  which,  when  linked  together, 
spell  out  what  I  believe  is  the  "pro- 
American"  position.  They,  together,  spell 
out  a  philosophy  we  can  all  subscribe 
to  and  live  with.  I  offer  them  here  In  the 
Record  for  whatever  benefit  each  Mem- 
ber may  be  able.  Individually,  to  draw 
from  them : 

[From  the  Shreveport  (La.)  Times,  Feb.  24, 

19681 

An)  FOR  Free  Korea 

President  Johnson  has  asked  for  a  sup- 
plemental fiscal  1968  appropriation  of  $100 
million  in  military  assistance  for  South 
Korea  and  this  Is  one  LBJ  foreign  aid  re- 
quest that  Congress  ought  to  expedite  at 
once — and,  if  it  seems  necessary,  add  even 
more  to  the  sum. 

Free  Korea  feels  that  the  invasion  threat 
from  the  Communist  North,  made  plain  In 
across-the-border  raids  of  mounting  num- 
ber and  force,  is  more  serious  than  perhaps 
the  United  States,  preoccupied  with  the 
Pueblo  seizure  and  the  Vietnam  war,  is 
willing  to  admit. 

Johnson's  proposed  assistance  would  In- 
clude warplanes,  patrol  boats,  radar,  anti- 
aircraft equipment  and  the  like,  but  the 
Park  regime  wants  something  more  from 
us — advanced  Jets  to  offset  the  North's  So- 
viet-made MIG-21's;  U.S.  tanks  to  counter 
Pyongyang's  Kremlin-label  armor;  and  mod- 
ern rifles  to  replace  South  Korea's  World 
War  II  hand-me-downs. 

In  view  of  North  Korea's  growing  hostility, 
these  requests  from  Seoul  do  not  seem  ex- 
treme at  all.  The  Pueblo  seizure,  the  large- 
scale  attempt  to  murder  the  Park  govern- 
ment and  the  tenfold  increase  In  Red  armed 
forays  across  the  demilitarized  zone  at  least 
suggest  the  possibility  that  North  Korea  Is 
considering  the  Idea  of  launching  a  massive 
Invasion  like  the  one  that  triggered  the  Ko- 
rean War  in  June  of  1950. 

Increased  American  military  aid  to  South 
Korea  will  be  seen  In  the  "dove"  camp, 
no  doubt,   as  another  VB.   "escalation"  of 


the  crlsls-confrontatlon  in  Asia.  This  is  pure 
bunk.  A  firm  and  reinforced  stand  in  South 
Korea  is  most  likely  to  deter  Red  aggression 
and  prevent  a  major  war;  a  stand-pat  atti- 
tude on  our  part  could  well  encourage  North 
Korea  to  undertake  some  rash  military  act 
that  could  bring  war  on  a  wide  scale. 

The  whole  history  of  our  past  Involvement 
In  South  Korea  fairly  shouts  that  anything 
less  than  an  absolutely  resolute  American 
stand  there,  backed  by  massive  military 
force,  would  be  an  Invitation  to  aggression 
that  the  Reds  could  hardly  resist — an  Invi- 
tation, In  other  words,  to  a  second  Korean 
War  at  a  time  we  can  least  afford  It,  com- 
mitted as  we  are  In  Vietnam. 

For  the  North  Korean  Communists  almost 
certainly  would  not  have  attacked  In  1950 
if  President  Truman's  Secretary  of  .Stale. 
Dean  Acheson,  had  not  drawn  a  line  of  Amer- 
ican defense  In  Western  Asia  that  excluded 
South  Korea  and  misled  the  Reds  into  think- 
ing that  we  would  not  resist  a  Red  take- 
over of  the  South. 

This  exclusion  of  South  Korea  from  our 
protective  arc  of  military  defense,  which 
practically  Invited  the  Reds  to  come  on  over 
the  38th  Parallel  and  unite  the  country 
under  the  Communist  flag,  was  followed  by 
a  complete  withdrawal  of  all  American  mili- 
tary forces  from  South  Korea.  The  tempta- 
tion to  aggression,  always  strong  in  any  Com- 
munist country,  became  irresistible  and  the 
result  was  a  slaughterhouse  of  a  war  that 
lasted  three  years. 

History  must  not  be  allowed  to  repeat  it- 
self; North  Korea  must  be  shown,  beyond 
doubt,  that  the  United  States  will  resist, 
with  maximum  force,  any  new  invasion  of 
the  non-Communist  South.  The  best  way 
to  make  this  unmistakably  plain  to  North 
Korea  is  to -make  sure  that  South  Korean 
and  American  allied  forces  are  prepared  mili- 
tarily to  deter  North  Korean  aggression  and. 
if  it  comes  anyway,  smash  it. 

South  Korea  is  doing  its  part  with  a  tough, 
trained  army  of  625,000  troops  and  a  two- 
mllllon-man  reserve  militia,  but  more  mod- 
ern weaponry  is  needed  for  these  formations 
and  the  50.000  U.S.  troops  stationed  there 
if  the  message  of  deterrence  Is  to  be  com- 
plete and   unmistakably   clear. 

Tills  position  of  complete  military  pre- 
paredness, poised  to  respond  instantly  and 
overwhelmingly  on  the  ground  and  in  the 
air,  is  the  best  way  to  avoid  the  war  in  Korea 
that  we  cannot  afford.  Simple  logic,  based 
on  the  past  record,  offers  no  other  course. 

IProm   the   Shreveport    (La.)    Times, 

Feb.  25,  1968] 

Whose  Side  Are  Yoti  On? 

The  Vietnam  war  seems  suddenly  to  be 
taking  on  a  new  complexion,  some  of  which 
may  become  ominous.  There  are  signa  that 
President  Johnson,  in  his  personal  conduct 
of  the  war,  may  be  painting  himself  Into  a 
corner — reaching  a  point  of  no  return. 

Mr.  Johnson  refuses,  as  he  has  refused  for 
more  than  two  years,  to  really  fight  this 
war — to  fight  It  in  a  manner  to  win.  whether 
victory  be  truly  military,  or  at  a  conference 
table.  He  cannot  draw  back  In  honor. 

So.  some  shift  in  direction  in  handling  the 
war  is  inevitable  in  the  not  distant  future. 
But.  for  a  man  who  has  painted  himself  into 
a  corner  there  are  few  directions. 

The  majority  of  the  American  people  ap- 
parently are  staunchly  in  favor  of  winning 
this  war  if  the  polls,  which  once  were  Mr. 
Johnson's  navigator  in  all  matters,  political 
or  otherwise,  are  even  close  to  correct.  All 
the  major  polls  come  up  with  the  same  re- 
cording of  American  public  opinion — to  win 
the  war. 

Louis  Harris,  who  was  President  Kennedy's 
personal  pollster,  finds  74  per  cent  of  the 
people  favor  a  winning  wpr.  a  rise  of  25  per 
cent  since  the  Communists  leveled  simulta- 
neous and  devastating  attacks  on  more  than 
a  score  of  South  Vietnam  cities  and  even  en- 
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t«rwl  tbe  OoT«nunent  Palac*  and  American 
»inbaaay  grounds  In  Saigon,  capital  of  South 
Vietnam. 

OaUup  find  a  comparable  percentage  in- 
creaae  In  "hawka."  thougb  not  aa  high  a  total 
percentage  aa  Harrla.  Both  find  Mr.  John- 
■on's  overall  popularity  sinking  In  the  same 
period,  after  a  brief  previous  rise  from 
around  only  38  per  cent  national  approval 
of  his  administration  as  a  whole. 

In  1904  and  1900  the  President  thought 
polls  decided  anything  and  everything.  His 
pockets  were  full  of  them  to  hand  out  to 
newspapermen.  Now  he  disregards  the  poll 
demand  of  the  American  people  to  really 
fight  this  war  and  the  poll  rejection  of  him- 
self for  not  doing  so. 

"Tou  don't  win  war  with  polls."  he  lacka> 
dalslcally  told  reporters  a  few  days  ago. 

Of  course  not.  And  The  Times  does  not 
offer  polls  as  necessarily  proving  anything. 
We  simply  point  out  that  Mr.  Johnson, 
throughout  his  White  House  tenure,  seemed 
always  to  be  the  nation's  top  believer  In 
polls  about  himself — until  now.  Why  the 
sudden  change  when  Vietnam  Is  the  Issue? 

tax.  Johnson's  past  public  backing  on  the 
war — bis  course  as  opposed  to  the  pure  dove 
course — seems  t6  be  shaking  a  bit  The  one- 
time total  of  10  Sthators  publicly  outspoken 
In  100  per  cent  opposition  to  blm  on  Vietnam 
has  grown  to  aS.  Senator  Pulbrlght  and  his 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  dynamiters  no 
longer  hint.  They  openly  accuse.  They  even 
question  the  Integrity  of  both  the  President 
and  the  Defense  Secretary  on  Vietnam 
issues. 

Such  a  soundly  conservative  Senator  as 
OOP  Mundt  of  South  Dakota,  hitherto  a 
solid  backer  of  the  President  on  everything 
about  Vietnam,  now  Is  lambasting  Mr.  John- 
son for  what  he  calls  wlshy-washlneas  In 
Vietnam  and  uttering  less  than  the  full  truth 
at  tlmaa. 

Senator  Dtrkaen,  OOP  minority  leader, 
without  whoae  support  iSi  Johnson  might 
have  been  In  a  bad  mess  as  far  back  as  two 
years  ago.  Is  criticizing  Mr.  Johnson  sharply 
for  "no  win"  and  "do  nothing"  In  Vietnam. 

But  most  of  all,  the  Vietnam  Issue  now  is 
seeping  Its  way  In  figurative  trickles  of  blood 
Increasingly  Into  American  homes — more 
than  18.000  Americans,  mostly  youngsters, 
killed:  112.000  wounded:  300  to  300  Ameri- 
can combat  pilots  In  North  Vietnam  prisons: 
more  than  500  Americans  killed  In  action  In 
each  of  two  of  the  past  three  weeks  against 
100  a  week  or  so  ago  and  50  a  few  months 
farther  back.  When  a  son  over  there  comes 
home  In  a  coffln,  people  begin  to  think  and 
ask  questions  of  their  political  leaders. 

Three  years  of  shooting  war  9.000  miles 
away  without  victory  as  the  objective  cer- 
tainly must  be  bringing  doubt  and  wonder 
Into  minds  of  people  of  the  most  militarily 
powerful  nation  In  the  world,  all  with  no 
end  In  sight;  and — as  far  as  the  public  can 
see — not  even  a  workable  plan  towards  an 
end. 

The  President  must  realize  these  things. 
He  must  realize  also  that  the  American  peo- 
ple as  a  whole  want  to  back  their  President 
In  anything  and  everything  that  Involves  Its 
security,  or  even  only  Its  prestige  In  relation 
to  other  nations:  that  the  Fulbrlghts.  the 
undercuttars  and  backstabbers — and  Mr. 
Johnson  has  been  subjected  to  much  of  the 
latter — are  a  small  minority. 

But  he  also  must  know  that  It  Is  not  in- 
herent In  Americans  to  play  for  a  tie.  or 
something  that  only  c<tn  Innocuously  be 
called  victory,  and  certainly  not  for  a  "moral 
victory"  which  may  really  be  more  or  less 
physical  defeat. 

The  President  said  when  we  first  began  to 
fight  that  we  must  check  Communism  in 
Southeast  Asia;  that  if  we  did  not  commu- 
nlzlng  of  Vietnam  would  open  the  door  to 
communizing  of  that  whole  area  of  the 
Earth;  that  we  were  committed  to  prevent 
Just  such  things.  He  was  right,  100  percent. 


There  la  little  of  such  talk  now  from  him 
or  his  administration.  Instead,  the  talk  Is  of 
coalition  governments  t  pnrt  Communist)  and 
"neutral"  countries. 

President  Truman's  agreement  to  coali- 
tion—part Communist  government — of 
China  enabled  the  Communists  to  take  over 
that  nation  and  make  It  the  world  danger 
it  now  has  become:  his  no  win  policy  in 
fighting  the  Korean  War  opened  the  way  to 
today's  Southeast  Asia  war. 

President  Kennedy's  agreement  to  coali- 
tion government  and  "neutrality"  in  Laos 
has  resulted  In  three-fifths  of  Laos  now  being 
Communist,  controlled  by  North  Vietnam 
forces — with  40.000  of  the  latter  now  com- 
pletely encircling  5  000  US  Marines  at  Khe 
9anh.  At  present  U.S.  forces  can  neither  with- 
draw nor  be  reinforced  by  land,  so  tight  Is 
the  circle  around  that  vital  base  close  to 
North  Vietnam. 

The  President  has  called  all  the  shots  In 
this  war.  No  target  could  be  bombed  with- 
out his  okay.  Tet.  only  now  are  some  of  the 
mo«t  vital  targets  being  bombed.  Why? 

There  Is  talk  of  recall  of  Oeneral  West- 
moreland, over-all  conunander  in  Vietnam. 
Perhaps  he  should  be  recalled.  He  has  been 
there  four  years.  He  must  be  worn  to  a 
frazzle  mentally.  But  he  should  not  be 
blamed.  He  has  had  to  follow  orders  which 
no  experienced  military  man  would  have 
given  and  which  In  major  Instances  have 
been  exactly  the  opposite  of  what  the  na- 
tion's only  living  five  stsir  Oenerals — Elsen- 
hower and  Bradley — have  said  should  be 
done.  They  say  the  war  should  have  been 
ended  long  ago  with  military  victory:  and 
that  it  must  be  ended  that  way  now  as 
quickly  aa  possible. 

Two  North  Vietnamese  divisions  are  re- 
ported moving  on  Saigon.  Isn't  It  about  time 
for  the  President  to  tell  Ho  Chi  Mlnh: 

"If  you  hit  Saigon  In  real  force,  we  will  end 
our  immunity  for  Hanoi,  your  capital,  smd 
for  Haiphong,  through  whose  harbor  you  get 
all  your  Russian  war  supplies,  and  blow  both 
off  the  map  within  48  hours."  And  then  do 
It,  if  necessary. 

A  year  ago  Russia  was  supplying  North 
Vietnam  with  a  billion  dollars  worth  of 
weapons  a  year.  Now.  Washington  says  the 
supplies — including  heavy  artillery  and 
bomber  planes  as  well  a«  missiles  and 
rockets — are  at  the  rate  of  six  billion  dollars 
a  year. 

It  Is  time  for  our  own  American  antl- 
Johnson  muckrakers  to  quit  attacking  the 
South  Vietnamese  government  and  Its  offi- 
cials. What  If  Lafayette.  Koscluszko  and 
Rochambeau.  who  came  to  the  colonies  from 
Europe  to  help  us  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 
had  s|}ent  their  time  denouncing  George 
Washington. 

It's  time  for  Americans  to  qtiit  denouncing 
President  Thleu  and  Vice  President  Ky  aa 
being  elected  by  only  37  per  cent  of  the 
South  Vietnamese.  It  is  a  political  miracle 
that  South  Vietnam  has  been  able  to  hold 
:u)y  free  elections  at  all  and  they  have  held 
several — North  Vietnam  none. 

Further.  President  Kennedy  received  only 
a  minority  of  the  votes  cast  in  1900.  Figur- 
ing It  another  way.  55  per  cent  of  our  eligible 
voters  voted  In  1900.  so  Mr.  Kennedy  was 
elected  by  the  votes  of  only  about  M  per  cent 
of  all  Americans  who  could  have  voted.  Thleu 
and  Ky  did  better 

Our  liberals  who  shout  about  killing 
"civilians."  atrocities  and  corruption  in 
South  Vietnam  forget  that  it  has  been  the 
Viet  Cong  who  murdered  thousands'  and 
thousands  of  South  Vietnamese  civilians  and 
still  do. 

Further,  In  our  country  of  200.000.000  per- 
sons we  have  a  million  known  criminals  and 
our  tens  of  thousands  of  trained  police  and 
federal  agents  can't  stop  their  arson,  murder, 
rape,  thievery,  and  even  anarchy  In  the 
streets  in  the  nanae  of  civil  rights. 

President   Johnson    doubUeaa    baa    made 


some  bad  mistakes:  some  that  may  prove 
tragic  and  disastrous  in  time.  But  thla  la 
our  country  and  he  is  Its  President  and  It's 
time  for  all  Americans  to  start  helping  him 
instead  of  following  courses  that  help  the 
enemy  kill  and  wound  our  youth  by  ever  In- 
creasing thousands. 

It's  time  to  start  asking  the  muckrakers: 
"Whose  side  are  you  on?" 

(From  the  Shreveport  (La.)  Times,  Feb.  28. 

1908) 

VicToar  BxroRZ  Dh(ocract 

Republican  Senator  Charles  Percy  of  Illi- 
nois and  Democrat  Senator  Robert  Kennedy 
of  New  York  have  recently  revived  an  old 
peacenik  strategy:  attack  the  American- 
supported  Saigon  government  as  cruel  and 
corrupt  and  thus  imply  that  It  is  unfit  for 
our  association. 

Let's  take  Senator  Percy's  complaint  first. 
He's  all  stirred  up,  or  says  he  Is.  because  the 
Thleu  government  in  Saigon  has  arrested — 
detained  is  perhaps  the  better  word — three 
leading  opponents  of  the  regime,  Including 
militant  Buddhist  monk  Thlch  Trl  Quang. 

Two  of  the  men  arrested  are  not  very  well 
known,  though  one  ran  a  distant  third  In  the 
presidential  race,  but  Trl  Quang  should  have 
been  locked  up  long  ago  and  almost  surely 
would  have  been  In  any  other  country  caught 
up  in  a  bitter  Insurgent  war. 

Trl  Quang.  remember.  Is  the  monk  with 
acknowledged  Communist  connections;  the 
monk  who  has  personally  led  In  the  toppling 
of  a  half-dozen  Saigon  regimes;  the  monk 
who  some  months  ago  led  a  militant  Buddhist 
rebellion  that  all  but  paralyzed  the  country 
and  halted  the  government  war  effort  against 
the  Reds  before  It  was  put  down. 

Trl  Quang  certainly  is  no  harmless  re- 
ligionist, though  It  has  never  been  proven 
that  he  belongs  to  the  Viet  Cong  organiza- 
tion. In  making  It  seem  that  the  Thleu  gov- 
ernment is  persecuting  a  defenseless  monk. 
Senator  Percy  Is  either  demonstrating  his  Ig- 
norance of  Vietnamese  affairs  or  making  a 
rather  naked  effort  to  play  politics,  domes- 
tic-style, with  a  bloody  war. 

It  Is  also  rather  Ironic  that  "liberals"  like 
Senator  Percy  on  the  one  hand  castigate  the 
VS.  for  taking  an  "Imperialist"  stance  in 
Vietnam  and  on  the  other  advocate.  In  effect, 
that  we  Impose  some  kind  of  American  dis- 
cipline on  the  Vietnamese  government — 
which  Is  what  we  would  be  doing  If  we  inter- 
vened on  behalf  of  people  arrested  by  the 
Saigon  regime. 

Senator  Kennedy,  for  his  part,  has  again 
been  hammering  away  at  "corruption"  with- 
in tbe  Thleu  government.  Certainly  there  Is 
corruption — especially  In  the  black  market 
area.  But  as  Vice-President  Htimphrey.  a  man 
of  fiawless  "liberal"  credentials,  has  pointed 
out,  many  major  American  cities  are  vic- 
timized by  corruption  and  several  United 
States  administrations  have  been  blackened 
by  scandal. 

Can  we  really  expect  a  purer  record  of  ad- 
ministration from  a  South  Vietnamese  gov- 
ernment bom  in  war  and  constantly  strained 
almost  beyond  endurance  by  the  presence 
of  a  foreign  invader.  North  Vietnam,  and  a 
savage  army  of  home-grown  terrorists? 

What  Senator  Percy  and  Senator  Kennedy 
do  not  mention,  in  their  one-sided  criticism, 
is  that  the  Thleu  government  is  the  product, 
tbe  creation,  of  the  only  freely-elected  con- 
stitute assembly  In  the  history  of  Vietnam — 
and  probably  In  the  history  of  all  of  South- 
east Asia. 

What  the  South  Vietnamese  people  want 
from  this  American-backed  government, 
what  they  want  now,  Is  not  some  kind  of 
vague  democracy  as  envisioned  by  faraway 
Senators  like  Percy  and  Kennedy,  not  re- 
form, but  simply  security. 

This  secvurity  can  be  produced  only  as  the 
result  of  a  military  victory.  Once  the  ter- 
rorists are  defeated,  really  defeated;  once 
tbe  northern  Intruders  are  gone,  then  the 
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people  can  return  securely  to  their  Jobs,  to 
their  farms,  to  their  children. 

Then,  perhaps,  democracy  as  we  under- 
stand it  can  come  to  South  Vietnam;  de- 
mocracy built,  as  It  must  be,  on  the  firm 
ground  of  security  and  not  on  today's  shift- 
ing, uncertain  quicksand  of  guerrilla  war  and 
foreign  Invasion.  None  of  the  Allied  govern- 
ments of  Europe,  with  their  long  traditions 
of  democracy,  attempted  an  election  in 
World  War  II. 

If  the  Kennedys  and  the  Percy.";  w.int  the 
United  Sutes  to  pull  out  of  Vietnam  and 
leave  It  to  the  Communists,  let  them  say  so 
and  make  specific  their  reasons.  But  let  there 
be  no  silly  nonsense  about  deserting  the 
Vietnam  government  because  It  Is  corrupt  or 
cruel. 

(From  the  Shreveport  (La.)   Times.  Feb.  28. 
19681 
If   Pi'lbright   Were   Prbsidevt 
Senator  J.  William  Pulbrlght  has  charged 
that  the  administration  ought  to  have  con- 
ducted a  fuUscale  "review"  of  the  facts  before 
launching  the  first  American  air  attacks  on 
North  Vietnam  following  Red  assaults  on  two 
U.S.  destroyers  In  August  of  1964. 

Senator  Pvilbrlght,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  further  de- 
clares that  the  mere  presence  of  the  U.S. 
warships  In  the  Ou'f  of  Toakln  off  North 
Vietnam  was  a  "provocation"  that,  he  Implies, 
the  Communists  couldn't  In  honor  let  pass 
unchallenged. 

Looking  back  over  other  crucial  Junctures 
In  American  history,  it  might  be  amusing — 
horrifying  might  be  a  better  word — to  specu- 
late on  what  might  have  happened  If  Senator 
J.  William  Pulbrlght,  or  a  peacenik  like  him. 
had  been  President. 

1776— President  Pulbrlght  today  cracked 
down  on  what  he  called  colonial  "war- 
mongers." In  this  connection,  the  Fulbrlght 
administration  suppressed  a  speech  by  Ttom 
Paine.  Pulbrlght  said  the  Paine  address  was 
too  provocative.  "  At  the  same  time,  Ful- 
brlght ordered  the  detention  of  a  night-rider 
named  Paul  Revere.  Revere,  said  President 
Fulbrlght.  was  an  "alarmist." 

President  Pulbright  said  further  that  he 
did  not  mind  having  British  troops  quartered 
In  the  White  House  so  long  as  the  Redcoats 
did  not  Invade  the  presidential  bedroom. 
Following  a  review  of  this  policy.  President 
Pulbrlght  Invited  the  Redcoats  into  hU  bed- 
room as  a  '"conciliatory"  gesture. 

1801— Informed  of  the  seizure  of  stlU  an- 
other American  merchant  ship  by  Tripoli — 
the  12th  such  seizure  this  year — President 
Fulbrlght  ordered  another  fuUscale  review 
of  the  situation  and  finally  turned  down  an 
appeal  by  Congress  to  send  a  naval  squadron 
to  Fmash  pirates. 

Instead,  President  Fulbrlght  announced 
that  ""food  for  peace"  shipments  would  be 
sent  to  Tripoli.  Following  a  review  of  this 
policy.  President  Fulbrlght  decided  that  the 
dispatch  of  "food  for  peace"  shipments  might 
be  considered  provocative  by  the  Barbary 
pirates  and.  Instead,  has  offered  the  pirates 
a  rentfree  base  off  Cajie  Cod  aa  a  gesture  of 
American  good  will. 

1815 — While  awaiting  reconstruction  of  the 
White  House,  burned  out  by  Invading  British 
troops.  President  Fulbrlght  today  recalled 
General  Andrew  Jackson  from  his  New  Or- 
leans position  and  disbanded  his  army.  The 
FtUbright  administration  feels  that  Jack- 
son's presence  at  New  Orleans  might  further 
•"provoke"  the  British. 

1915 — President  Pulbright  today  formally 
apologized  to  Germany  for  allowing  Ameri- 
can citizens  to  travel  on  the  British  liner 
Lusltanla  which  was  sunk  by  a  German  sub- 
marine. The  presence  of  the  Lusltanla  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  President  Fulbrlght  said,  was 
a  provocative  act.  Following  a  long  policy  re- 
view, the  President  said  further  that  hence- 
forward all  American  vessels  would  be  con- 


fined to  a  prescribed  radius  In  the  center  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean. 

1916 — President  Fulbrlght  today  invited 
Pancho  Villa  and  his  band  of  plstoleros  to 
meet  him  at  the  White  House  so  that  a 
"dialogue"  might  be  established.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Fulbrlght  administration  censured 
U.S.  citizens — burned  out  and  murdered  by 
Villa's  band — for  building  their  homes  too 
close  to  the  Mexican  border.  This,  said  Presi- 
dent Fulbrlght,  was  a  "raw  provocation." 

1942 — Following  a  long  policy  review,  with 
26  college  professors  giving  testimony.  Presi- 
dent Fulbrlght  has  said  that  the  Japanese 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  definitely  was  not  a 
clear  act  of  aggression  on  the  part  of  the 
Japanese  Empire.  The  Jap  attack  was,  he 
said,  still  being  reviewed,  however.  Mean- 
while, President  Pulbrlght  has  sent  his  spe- 
cial envoy,  Robert  P.  Kennedy,  to  negotiate 
with  Japanese  forces  now  occupying  Cali- 
fornia. The  Pulbrlght  administration  thinks 
the  matter  can  be  settled  If  the  American 
bombing  pause,  now  In  Its  sixth  month,  is 
carried  on  Indefinitely. 

Privately,  however,  presidential  .ildes  said 
Fulbrlght  was  taking  a  tougher  stance.  If  the 
Japanese  penetrate  as  far  as  Arkansas,  the 
President  is  quoted  as  saying,  he  will  con- 
sider the  use  of  two-pound  bombs — after  a 
fuUscale  policy  review. 

1944— President  Pulbrlght  today  rejected 
an  Allied  plan  for  a  D-Day  Invasion  of  Nor- 
mandy, declaring  that  It  would  be  an  "un- 
pardonable escalation"  of  World  War  II. 

1950— President  Fulbrlght  has  disputed 
South  Korea's  claim  that  North  Korean 
forces  crossed  the  38th  parallel  In  a  massive 
Invasion.  He  declares  that  the  "so-called  In- 
vasion" Is  merely  a  peaceful  migration  of 
Communist  North  Korean  agrarian  reformers 
across  the  38th  parallel. 

The  Fulbrlght  administration's  last  policy 
paper  on  the  matter  declared  that  South 
Korea  was,  after  aU,  in  North  Korea's  "sphere 
of  Influence."  Meanwhile,  a  few  South  Ko- 
rean troops,  to  escape  the  Communist  attack, 
have  taken  refuge  In  Japan.  The  Fulbrlght 
administration  has  asked  the  Japanese  gov- 
ernment- not  to  accept  these  refugees  as 
North  Korea  might  consider  such  asylum  as 
a  "provocation." 


BANKING  LOBBY  ENEMY  OP  HOME 
FTNANCE  INDUSTRY— PROMPT 

ENACTMENT     OF     H.R.     13718     IS 
VITAL 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
Member  of  the  House  and  of  the  other 
body  as  well  must  be  aware  of  the  vicious 
campaign  waged  by  the  organized  bank- 
ing lobby  against  my  bUl  H.R.  13718  to 
put  the  thrift  industry  on  its  feet  and  to 
revive  housing  and  the  building  and  re- 
lated industries. 

Yesterday  it  was  my  pleasure  to  intro- 
duce the  administration's  new  housing 
bill.  However,  unless  the  Federal  Reserve 
ceases  its  almost  criminal  neglect  of  our 
housing  goals,  and  unless  the  thrift  insti- 
tutions, which  provide  the  great  bulk  of 
home  financing,  are  substantially 
strengthened  the  new  housing  legislation 
cannot  succeed. 

The  banking  lobby  is  saying  that  en- 
actment of  H.R.  13718,  which  adds  flexi- 
bility to  thrift  institution  investments. 


would  diminish  the  flow  of  funds  to  the 
building  industry  rather  than  provide  a 
badly  needed  increase. 

This  is  an  outright  falsehood,  Mr. 
Speaker,  motivated  by  the  basest  and 
most  selfish  of  considerations.  These 
bankers  appear  almost  insanely  jealous 
of  the  growth  enjoyed  by  thrift  institu- 
tions in  attracting  consumer  savings  for 
the  home  builder  and  home  buyer.  They 
just  cannot  stand  se^ng  someone  else 
succeed.  The  bankers  care  little  for  the 
needs  of  the  housing  industry,  Mr. 
Speaker,  they  are  just  'anti"  savings  and 
loan.  Tliat  is  why  many  are  opposed  to 
my  bill. 

To  prove  my  point.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  bankers  are  utterly  insincere  .n 
their  oft-expressed  concern  for  housing, 
let  me  say  that  the  present  State  of  dev- 
astation in  that  industry  is  due  in  no 
small  part  to  the  bankers  themselves. 

In  collaboration  with  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  the  bankers  began  in  1962 
to  raise  their  Interest  rates  payable  on 
consumer  time  deposits,  hitting  a  peak 
in  December  1965.  The  high  rates  for 
savings  that  the  banks  advertised  ag- 
gressively sucked  money  out  of  the  sav- 
ings and  loans  so  effectively  that  the 
year  1966  was  the  worst  year  for  hous- 
ing since  World  War  n,  and   1967  was 
little  better.  This  Is  because  the  banks, 
once  they  got  their  hands  on  these  addi- 
tional savings  dollars— some  $38  billion 
for  1966  and  1'967— refused  to  invest  in 
home  loans  except  In  a  token  way.  Of  the 
$38  billion,  Mr.  Speaker,  only  $4.1  billion 
went  for  one  to  four  family  mortgage 
loans.  On  the  other  hand,  $16  billion  went 
into  bank  holdings  of  tax-exempt  bonds. 
I  repeat,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  $38  billion  in 
savings  deposits  captured  by  the  banks 
from  thrift  Institutions,  only  a  crumb  was 
thrown  to  the  ailing  housing  industry 
while    16   billions   went   into   .securities 
providing  hundreds  of  millions  of  tax- 
free  income  at  a  time  we  are  severely 
strapped  to  finance  our  military  efforts 
to  save  Southeast  Asia  from  communism. 
So  not  only  has  the  banking  lobby  be- 
trayed the  housing  industry,  they  are 
also  betraying  our  boys  in  Vietnam.  How 
many  Members  realize  that  the  banks 
which    were    originally    established    to 
make  loans  to  farmers  and  bu,sinessmen, 
such  as  home  builders,  have  socked  away 
over  $60  billion  in  tax-free  bonds?  Is 
this  how  they  show  their  concern  for 
the  builder?  Is  this  how  they  show  their 
patriotism? 

Mr.  Speaker,  immediate  enactment  of 
H.R.  13718,  the  Federal  Savings  Institu- 
tions Act,  is  necessary  to  save  the  build- 
ing industry  from  disaster  in  the  face  of 
another  1966-stylfc  money  "crunch"  by 
the  Federal  Reserve. 

Then  the  next  order  of  business  will 
be  legislation  to  get  the  commercial 
banks  out  of  the  investment  business 
and  back  into  the  lending  business  where 
thjey  belong. 


THE  SUPREME  COURT  UPHOLDS 
THE  PUBLIC  INTEREST  AGAINST 
BANK  MERGERS 

Mr.    PATMAN.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
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marks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  genUeman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  Supreme  Court  firmly  estaWlshed 
that  the  antitrust  laws  of  this  Nation 
continue  to  apply  to  the  commercial 
banking  industry.  ..„,„« 

The  Supreme  Court  s  decision  is  a 
great  victory  for  those  who  believe  that 
free  and  open  competition  is  essential  to 
the  banking  Industry  and  to  the  con- 
sumers who  use  the  services  of  this  In- 

"as  many  in  the  House  will  remember 
the  Bank  Merger  Act  of  1966  was  passed 
after  long  and  heated  controversy  Since 
the  passage  of  that  law.  the  banks  and 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  have 
attempted  to  twist  the  congressional  In- 
tent and  gain  exemption  from  the  Cl^- 
ton  and  Sharman  Anti-Trust  Acts.  The 
Comptrollfer  of  the  Currency,  unfortu- 
nately has^  spent  huge  sums  of  public 
moneys  and  has  employed  his  lawyers 
to  attack  the  Justice  Department  posi- 
tion in  court  ,„„ru.H 
Now  the  Supreme  Court  has  slappea 
down  the  positions  of  the  banks  and  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  At  long  last. 
I  hope  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
wUl  note  and  cease  and  desist  in  the 
wasteful  expenditure  of  public  moneys 
in  attempting  to  support  the  banks'  as- 
sault on  the  antitrust  laws. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  commend  the  Justice 
Department  for  Its  forthright  prosecu- 
tion of  the  Nashville.  Tenn..  case  on 
which  the  Supreme  Court  made  its  de- 
cision The  case  involved  the  merger  of 
the  Third  National  Bank  and  the  Nash- 
ville Bank  li  Trust  Co.  The  Justice  De- 
partment, in  its  suit,  sought  to  undo  the 
merger  of  these  two  banks. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  also  would  like  to  take 
this  occasion  to  once  again  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  members  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  and 
the  Members  of  this  House  who  worked 
so  hard— against  great  odds— to  protect 
the  pubUc  interest  when  the  Bank  Mer- 
ger Act  was  before  the  Congress  in  1965 
and  1966.  Many  of  us  remember  the  tre- 
mendous lobbying  heat  that  was  put  on 
by  the  American  Bankers  Association  to 
destroy  the  antitrust  laws  as  they  relate 
to  the  banking  Industry. 

As  affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Its  decision  Monday,  the  public  Interest 
survived  nonetheless. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  place  In  the  Record 
an  article  which  appeared  In  this  morn- 
ing's Wall  Street  Journal  outlining  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision  In  favor  of  the 
public: 

IFrom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Mar.  5.  1968) 
JxjSTtcB  Unit's  Poweb  To  Bak  Bank  Mercers 
Stkengthenko  bt  a  New  Top  Bench  Ruling 
I  By  LouU  M.  Kohlmeler) 
Washington— The  Supreme  Court  nailed 
down  hard  and  fast.  Its  conclusion  that  bank 
mergers  can  be  blocked  by  the  Justice  De- 
partments  antitrust  division. 

The  decision,  which  appeared  to  be  a  final 
blow  to  the  banking  Industry's  hopes  that  the 
1966  Bank  Merger  Act  would  alleviate  Its 
anti-trust  problems,  will  make  It  extremely 
difficult  for  banks  whose  mergers  are  chal- 
lenged to  wm  an  antltr\i8t  suit. 
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The  ruling  also  may  well  rekindle  on  Capi- 
tol Hill  the  dispute  over  banklr.g-law  revi- 
sions that  has  been  raging  off  and  on  since 
the  early  19«0s.  Although  the  JusUce  Depart- 
ment hasn't  challenged  many  bank  mergers 
in  recent  months,  one  antitrust  officer  said 
he's  sure  there'll  be  some  talk  now"  in  Con- 
greas  about  a  new  attempt  to  clip  the  depart- 
ment's authority  over  banks. 

The  High  Court  reversed  and  sent  back  a 
lower-court  ruling  that  dismissed  a  depart- 
ment suit  to  undo  the  merger  of  Third  Na- 
tional Bank  in  Nashville.  Tenn..  and  Nashville 
Bank  &  Trust  Co.  Earlier  Supreme  Court 
interpretations  of  the  1966  Bank  Merger  Act 
were  procedural:  with  the  Nashville  case,  the 
High  Court  added  specific  and  tough  antl- 
trxist  standards  to  Its  prior  rulings. 


THE    1863    DECISION    SPARKED    LAW 

Congress  passed  the  1986  law  In  response  to 
a  1963  decision  in  which  the  Supreme  Court. 
In  upholding  a  Justice  Department  antltrtist 
suit  against  two  Philadelphia  banks,  said 
that  such  institutions  were  fully  subject  to 
the  Sherman  and  Clayton  antitrust  acts.  One 
unusual  feature  of  the  1966  law  was  that  It 
excxised  outright  several  of  the  bank  merg- 
ers that  the  department  had  succeesfully 
challenged  In  the  courts  during  the  Kennedy 
Administration. 

The  law,  which  was  a  somewhat  ambiguous 
compromise  of  conservative  and  liberal  view- 
points in  Congress,  also  set  a  standard  for  fu- 
ture mergers.  It  said  mergers  that  reduced 
banking  competition  were  banned  unless  the 
anticompetitive  effects  were  "clearly  out- 
weighed"  by  service  and  financial  beneflu  of 
the  community. 

Bankers  and  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency, who  regulates  national  banks,  claimed 
thereafter  that  Congress  had  intended  to  Im- 
munize bank  mergers  from  antitrust  law. 
Their  argument  reflected  the  fact  that  Con- 
gress in  various  ways  has  exempted  regulated 
industries  from  antltrusters'  reach.  Moreover, 
mergers  generally  provide  benefits.  In  Increas- 
ing lending  capacity  and  In  other  ways,  bank- 
ers maintain. 

Several  lower  courts,  after  enactment  of 
the  1966  law.  agreed  with  the  banks  and  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  that  Congress 
had  immunized  such  mergers.  The  lower 
courts  In  these  cases  dismissed  the  depart- 
ment suiu  without  going  to  trial.  Last  year 
the  first  of  these  cases.  Involving  two  Houston 
banks,  reached  the  Supreme  Court,  and  It 
ruled  that  Congress  hadn't  Immunized  banks. 
The  High  Court  held,  as  a  procedural  matter 
because  the  case  hadn't  been  tried,  that  lower 
courts  must  weigh  anticompetitive  effects, 
which  violate  antitrust  law,  against  service 
and  financial  gains,  but  that  the  burden  of 
proving  such  gains  rested  with  the  banks. 

The  Nashville  case  went  to  trial  following 
the  High  Court's  edict  In  the  Houston  case. 
A  Federal  district  court  ruled  that  the  Nash- 
ville banks  proved  that  benefiu  outweighed 
the  reduction  In  competition  and  It  threw 
out  the  Justice  Department's  suit. 

OBOUNDS   NARROWED 

The  Supreme  Court.  In  reversing  the  lower 
court,  narrowed  severely  the  grounds  on 
which  banks  can  claim  outweighing  gains.  It 
recognized  that  the  merger  would  increase 
by  $2  8  million  the  lending  capacity  of  the 
two  banks.  If  operated  separately,  but  It  said 
that  "increased  lending  capacity  weighs  very 
little  In  the  balance."  The  Court's  opinion, 
written  by  Justice  White,  also  recognized 
that  Nashville  Bank  &  Trust  was  In  need  of 
new  management  that  Third  National  Bank 
could  provide.  But  It  said  that  factor  wasn't 
of  major  Importance,  either  The  opinion  sug- 
gested that  management  Improvements.  In- 
creased numbers  of  branches  and  other  bene- 
fits are  of  little  avail  unless  one  of  the  bauka 
Is  actually  falling. 

Moreover,  the  High  Court  declared  that 
lower  courts  aren't  to  accept  any  set  of 
service  and  financial  gains  as  outweighing 
reduced  competition   unless  the  banks  In- 


volved demonstrate  that  they  have  tried 
without  success  to  achieve  the  gains  by 
means  other  than  merger.  For  example,  the 
Court  said,  Nashville  Bank  &  Trust  would 
have  to  prove  It  tried  to  hire  new  officers  and 
failed  before  a  court  could  accept  Third  Na- 
tional's offer  of  new  management  as  a  ground 
for  approving  the  merger. 

Without  a  persuasive  demonstration  that 
a  merger  offers  large  gains  that  aren't  other- 
wise available,  normal  antitrust  standard.s 
are  to  be  applied  to  banks,  the  High  Court 
declared.  Inasmuch  as  the  Court.  In  other 
case*  Involving  various  industries,  has  held 
Illegal  a  merger  of  two  concerns  with  as  little 
as  10%  of  their  market,  the  antitrust  test 
clearly  will  be  severe  on  banks. 

The  Court  said  that  In  1964  Third  National 
had  33.6%  and  Nashville  Bank  &  Trust  *S'. 
of  total  banking  assets  in  Davidson  County, 
where  Nashville  is  located.  These  percentages 
were  sufficient  to  demonstrate  that  their 
merger  increased  banking  concentration  In 
the  county  in  violation  of  antitrust  law.  the 
Court  held. 

Justices  Harlan  and  Stewart.  In  a  separate 
opinion  taking  Issue  with  some  of  the  major- 
ity's findings,  objected  to  the  Court's  use  of 
"the  numbers  game  test  for  determining ' 
antitrust  violations. 

The  High  Court  sent  the  Nashville  case 
back  to  the  lower  court  with  the  suggestion 
that  the  two  banks  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  present  evidence  of  benefits  beyond  those 
already  cited.  But,  the  Supreme  Court  opin- 
ion apparently  Is  a  final  ruling  that  the 
merger  violates  antitrust  law.  The  banks 
therefore  apparently  won't  be  allowed  to  con- 
test the  finding  of  antitrust  law  violation  but 
will  be  able  only  to  try  to  produce  weighty 
new  evidence  of  benefits  that  would  offset  the 
finding  of  antitrust  illegality. 
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FREEDOM'S  CHALLENGE 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Record  and  Include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  most 
pleased  to  Insert  a  prize-winning  speech 
written  by  a  young  man  from  the  First 
District  of  Minnesota.   Mr.  Craig   Mc- 
Henry  of  1227  Eldridge  Avenue.  South  St. 
Paul    Minn.  The  speech,  titled     Free- 
dom's Challenge. "  won  first  place  In  the 
MlnnesoU    1968    Voice    of    Democracy 
contest   sponsored  by   the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  and  Its  ladles  auxiliaries. 
The  speech  deserves  the  widest  exposure 
•  and  pubUclty.  for  what  Mr.  McHenry 
has  said  bears  upon  the  very  foundation 
of  the  Nation. 
The  speech  follows: 

Freedom's  Challenge 
(By  Craig  McHenry) 
Recently,  on  a  college  campus  In  Califor- 
nia the  Dow  Chemical  Company  sent  repre- 
sentatives to  speak  to  some  of  the  tech- 
nically minded  students  who  might  be  Inter- 
ested In  employment.  In  another  part  of  the 
country,  a  Marine  recruiter  entered  a  college 
campus  to  recruit  patriotic  men  to  defend 
their  country. 

In  both  cases,  these  men  were  harassed, 
harmed  physlcaUy.  or  prevented  In  other 
ways  from  accomplishing  their  goal.  The 
students  who  carried  out  thU  treatment  used 
the  excuse.  "We  don't  believe  In  war!"  or 
"We  don't  think  you're  right  In  producing 
the  tools  of  war!"— that  was  their  opinion— 
They  had  a  right  to  express  their  beliefs — 
Under  man's  basic  freedom  they  were  able  to 
let  other  people  know  what  they  thotight. — 


But  what  about  the  other  men.  the  repre- 
senutlves  of  their  beliefs?  Didn't  they  have 
rights  too?  Couldn't  they  present  their  opin- 
ions? Of  course  they  could. — Some  persons 
would  say  one  of  them  had  to  be  wrong. — 
Which  one?— They  were  both  right.  Both 
were  exercising  their  basic  rights  as  Amer- 
ican Citizens.  As  American  Citizens,  we  are 
all  given  the  freedom  to  make  up  our  own 
minds  as  we  see  fit.  We  have  the  freedom!  But 
what  does  freedom  mean?  What  Is  freedom? 
I  think  the  late  Wendell  WUlkle  had  the 
right  Idea  when  he  defined  freedom. — Free- 
dom Is  an  Indivisible  word — If  we  want  to 
enjoy  It,  and  fight  for  It,  we  must  be  pre- 
pared to  extend  it  to  everyone,  whether  they 
are  rich  or  poor,  whether  they  agree  with 
us  or*  not.  .  .  . 

That  definitive  answer  encourages  us  to 
Inquire  fiu-ther:— What  then  is  freedom's 
challenge?— Freedom's  challenge  Is:  Can  you 
make  decisions  for  yourself  to  decide  what 
Is  right  and  wrong? — The  answer  to  that 
question  should  be  yes.  But  how  you  make 
that  decision,  and  If  the  decision  Is  right  or 
wrong  is  the  big  problem.  You  must  be  an 
Individualist  to  even  attempt  to  reply  to 
that  one. 

There  are  several  ways  to  make  up  your 
mind  Intelligently.  First  of  all.  you  can  take 
the  advice  of  other  people  who  have  had 
similar  problems  and  have  arrived  at  suc- 
cessful solutions.  Many  people  have  Improved 
their  chances  for  success  by  analyzing  the 
faults  of  others  and  deciding  not  to  make  the 
same  mistakes  themselves.  Still  another  way 
is  to  find  new  ways  to  solve  the  problem.  An 
example  of  people  trying  out  that  method 
Is  how  our  space  scientists  have  done  things 
that  people  just  a  few  years  ago  would  have 
thought  Impossible.  If  they  would  have  lUt- 
ened  to  their  predecessors  who  thought  that 
space  travel  was  Impossible,  our  technologi- 
cal Improvement  would  now  be  far  behind 
their  present  accomplishments. 

In  other  words,  what  1  am  trying  to  get 
across  to  you  is  this:  Be  individualists  .  .  . 
Follow  your  predecessor  .  .  .  Conform  or  don't 
conform  .  .  .  Make  up  your  own  mind  .  .  . 
Let  other  people  make  their  own  decisions, 
they  might  be  right  and  they  might  be 
wrong  Don't  compromise  your  Intellectual 
freedom  because  they  made  the  wrong  de- 
cision. Make  your  own  decision  and  follow 
It.  Remember,  you  have  to  live  with  yourself 
for  the  rest  of  your  life. 


OUR  PRESENT  NO- WIN  WAR 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruai-y  21.  the  Special  Subcommittee  on 
National  Defense  Posture  of  the  House 
Aimed  Services  Committee  issued  vari- 
ous findings  and  conclusions  concerning 
"an  intensive  6-month  examination  of 
U.S.  commitments,  manpower,  assets, 
and  planning,  particularly  in  Vietnam." 
As  the  title  of  the  committee  states,  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  is  primarily 
concerned  with  the  mUitarj'  aspects  of 
our  national  security,  and  because  it  re- 
ceives much  highly  classified  informa- 
tion in  this  area,  its  members  are  much 
more  knowledgeable  and  qualified  in 
their  analysis  of  this  subject. 

It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  our  mili- 
tary policy  in  Vietnam  at  present  is  pred- 
icated on  the  gradual  escalation  princi- 
ple in  which  we  respond  to  the  initiative 


of  the  Communist  forces  by  additional 
buildups.  Commenting  on  this  principle 
the  subcommittee  observed : 

The  theory  of  gradual  escalation  In  the 
use  of  power  violates  accepted  and  proven 
military  concepts.  The  application  of  this 
theory  In  Vietnam  has  produced  only  mini- 
mal gains,  and  has  given  the  enemy  time  to 
Increase  his  own  efforts  correspondingly. 

The  subcommittee  highlighted  the 
source  of  the  whole  problem  by  stating 
that: 

The  Subcommittee  recognizes  the  essen- 
tiality of  civilian  control  of  the  military,  as 
prescribed  by  the  Constitution.  However,  in 
the  Vietnam  conflict,  constraints  have  been 
Imposed  on  the  military  In  operational  mat- 
ters to  such  an  extent  that  they  have  de- 
graded our  field  command  structure  and 
militated  against  the  Immediate  and  positive 
action,  or  reaction,  required  by  the  swiftly 
moving  events  of  war. 

Does  that  theme  not  have  a  familiar 
ring? 

Remember  the  controversy  involving 
Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  and  the  Yalu 
River  restrictions  during  the  Korean  war. 
As  In  the  present  case,  the  civilians  in 
Washington  were  pulling  the  strings  in 
that  no-win  war. 

Let  us  go  back  a  bit  further. 

On  January  30,  1949,  Congressman 
John  P.  Kennedy  delivered  an  address  in 
Salem,  Mass.,  shortly  after  the  capitula- 
tion of  our  ally.  Nationalist  China,  to  the 
Communist  Chinese  forces.  After  detail- 
ing events  leading  up  to  the  downfall, 
Congressman  Kennedy  closed  by  saying : 

This  Is  the  tragic  story  of  China  whose 
freedom  we  once  fought  to  preserve.  What 
OUT  young  men  had  saved,  our  diplomats  and 
our  President  have  frittered  away."  (Em- 
phasis added.) 

So  hang  on  to  your  temper,  do  not  get 
disgusted;  here  we  are  again  in  the  midst 
of  our  third  encounter  with  Communist 
forces  over  the  preservation  and  defense 
of  a  free  nation.  And  our  policy,  gener- 
ally speaking,  is  to  relegate  the  word 
"win"  to  a  dirty-word  classification. 

The  subcommittee  struck  a  proper  and 
realistic  perspective  in  stating  that : 

Contrary  to  the  views  so  often  voiced  by 
benighted  disciples  of  defeat  and  appease- 
ment, the  battle  In  Vietnam  Is  not  between 
the  greatest  nation  In  the  world  and  a  small, 
underdeveloped  country.  Rather,  it  is  a 
struggle  with  the  United  States  on  one  side 
and  Communist  China  and  Russia  on  the 
other.  It  should  be  recognized  and  clearly 
imderstood  that  while  the  enemy  we  are 
fighting  Is  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the 
Viet  Cong,  they  are  merely  the  conduit  for 
the  aggression  of  China  aiid  Russia. 

This  view,  of  course,  makes  sense  when 
one  considers  the  vast  supplies  and  mili- 
tary armaments  which  China  and  Rus- 
sia are  transporting  to  North  Vietnam. 

Perhaps  now  is  the  time  to  look  more 
closely  at  the  diplomats  and  advisers 
who  are  responsible  for  our  present  poli- 
cies and  reevaluate  their  suitability  for 
office  on  the  strength  of  the  merits  of 
their  judgments. 

Perhaps  now  is  the  time  to  consider  the 
advice  given  in  the  1949  speech  cited 
above: 

Our  relationship  with  China  since  the  end 
of  the  Second  World  War  has  been  a  tragic 
one.  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
we  search  out  and  spotlight  those  who  m^ust 


bear  the  responsibility  for  our  present  pre- 
dicament. ( Emphasis  added. ) 

I  include  the  release  of  February  21, 
1968,  of  the  Special  Subcommittee  on 
National  Defense  Posture  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  In  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

U.S.  Military  Posture  in  SotrrHEAST  Asia 

Representative  Porter  Hardy.  Jr.  (D-Va.), 
Chairman  of  the  Special  Subcommittee  on 
National  Defense  Posture,  of  the  Armed 
Services  Comnilttee.  today  released  the  find- 
ings and  conclusions  contained  in  a  unani- 
mous interim  report  on  U.S.  mllit.iry  posture 
in  Southeast  Asia.  In  connection  wy;h  this 
release.   Chairman   Hardy  stated: 

"Because  of  the  security  claFsiflcatlon  Im- 
posed on  most  of  the  testimony  and  data  on 
which  the  report  Is  based,  neither  the  re- 
port nor  the  stenographic  transcript  of  the 
Subcommittee's  hearings  and  proceedings 
can  be  released  at  this  time.  To  the  extent 
that  the  Subcommittee's  conclusions  involve 
military  Judgments,  they  are  a  summariza- 
tion of  the  opinions  of  qualified  military  ex- 
perts who  have  appeared  before  the  Sub- 
committee." 

The  findings  and  conclusions  follow: 

1.  At  present,  the  U.  S.  has  no  timetable 
for  winning  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

2.  The  enemy  cannot  be  defeated  within 
any  acceptable  time  frame  so  long  as  we 
continue  to  fight  a  primarily  defensive  war. 
Our  slow  rate  of  military  progress  has  en- 
couraged North  Vietnam  to  reject  our  ef- 
forts to  bring  about  peace  negotiations. 

3.  Only  if  our  military  is  permitted  to 
make  maximum  use  of  our  assets  can  the 
war  in  Vietnam  be  brought  to  a  speedy  and 
successful    conclusion. 

4.  The  theory  of  gradual  escalation  in  the 
use  of  power  violates  accepted  and  proven 
military  concepts.  The  application  of  this 
theory  In  Vietnam  has  produced  only  mini- 
mal gains,  and  has  given  the  enemy  time 
to  increase  his  own  efl'orts  correspondingly. 

5.  Because  of  the  extent  of  our  commit- 
ment in  Vietnam,  we  are,  in  truth,  engaged 
in  a  battle  for  the  preservation  of  the  future 
of  the  United  States.  We  cannot  afford  to 
lose  it  while  courting  world  opinion. 

6.  Contrary  to  the  views  so  often  voiced  by 
benighted  disciples  of  defeat  and  appease- 
ment, the  battle  In  Vietnam  is  not  between 
the  greatest  nation  In  the  world  and  a  small, 
underdeveloped  country.  Rather,  it  is  a  strug- 
gle with  the  United  States  on  one  side  and 
Communist  China  and  Russia  on  the  other. 
It  should  be  recognized  and  clearly  under- 
stood that  while  the  enemy  we  are  fighting 
Is  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Viet  Cong, 
they  are  merely  the  conduit  for  the  aggres- 
sion of  China  and  Russia. 

7.  Our  military  forces  should  be  permitted 
to  take  the  offensive — on  land  and  sea  and 
In  the  air — with  a  definite  timetable  for  the 
earliest  possible  successful  conclusion  of  the 
war.  This  would  require  an  Immediate  re- 
view of  our  present  force  levels  and.  un- 
doubtedly, partial  mobilization.  However, 
more  ABVN  troops  are  required,  for  even- 
tually these  forces  must  achieve  and  main- 
tain the  security  of  their  own  nation. 

8.  The  enemy  should  be  denied  access  to 
all  war  materiel  and  supporting  supplies.  If 
necessary  to  achieve  this  end.  all  routes, 
whether  by  land,  sea  or  air,  should  be  closed 
or  destroyed. 

9.  For  the  successful  conduct  of  the  war. 
the  enemy  should  be  given  no  sanctuary  or 
reprieve. 

10.  The  Subcommittee  recognizes  the  es- 
sentiality of  civilian  control  of  the  military, 
as  prescribed  by  the  Constitution.  However, 
In  the  Vietnam  conflict,  constraints  have 
been  imposed  on  the  military  in  operational 
matters  to  such  an  extent  that  they  have  de- 
graded our  field  command  structure  and 
militated  against  the  immediate  and  posl- 
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tlve  Action,  or  reaction.  rMfulred  by  the 
■wlftly  moving  ey«nts  of  wv. 

11.  In  sptte  of  tbe  foregoing,  the  morale 
and  performance  of  our  military  forces  are 
superb.  Never  In  the  history  of  this  country 
has  the  United  States  fielded  troops  so  well 
supplied  loglstlcally. 

13.  Certain  DOD  policies  have  hindered  the 
development  of  new  and  Unproved  weapon 
systems  and  curtailed  the  production  of 
presently  needed  equipment,  with  the  result 
that  our  military  poeture  and  the  condition 
of  our  assets  have  been  degraded. 

13.  The  honoring  of  our  commitments  In 
Vietnam  has  severely  strained  our  worldwide 
military  manpower  and  equipment  asseta. 

14.  If  we  are  to  meet  all  probable  con- 
tlngency  challenges,  the  C  3.  must  promptly 
undertake  to  Increase  Its  military  assets. 

16.  17.  S.  Intelligence  concerning  enemy 
plans  and  movements  is  seriously  deficient. 
As  a  result,  major  policies  for  the  conduct 
of  the  war  appear  to  have  been  formulated 
more  on  the  basis  of  intuition  than  on  fact. 

The  Subcommittee's  report  follows  an  In- 
tensive six-month  examination  of  U.  S.  com- 
mitments, manpower,  assets  and  planning, 
particularly  in  Vietnam.  The  Subcommittee 
Is  composed  of:  Hon.  Porter  Hardy,  Jr..  Hon. 
P.  Edward  Hubert.  Hon.  Samuel  S.  Stratton, 
Hon.  Charles  A  Halleck  and  Hon.  William 
L.  Olcldnxon.  Chairman  L.  Mendel  Rivera 
and  Hon.  William  H.  Bates  are  ex  officio 
members.  I'be  Subcommittee  has  been  di- 
rected by  Cbalrman  Rivers  to  review  V.  3. 
worldwide  commitments  and  to  assess  the 
burden  which  these  commitments  place  on 
our  military  capability. 

The  Subcommittee  plana  to  next  examine 
the  Middle  East  area. 


THE  TACTIC  OF  MANIPULATINO 
PILES 

Mr  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  ot  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is 
well  within  the  power  and  responsibility 
of  Congress  tD  investigate  activities  of 
suspicious  nature  within  agencies  of  the 
Government.  Not  only  the  oversight 
function  of  Congress,  but  the  informing 
function  should  be  exercised,  through 
investigation,  when  there  is  sufiQcient 
doubt  that  the  best  interests  of  the  Na- 
tion— the  people — are  being  abused. 

A  recent  news  column  compiled  facts 
concerning  the  use  of  files  in  governmen- 
tal agencies  which  indicate  that  persons 
or  groups  of  persons  within  the  govern- 
ment may  be  seeking,  through  the  ma- 
nipulation of  flies,  to  thwart  the  just 
application  of  laws  and  regulations: 
prevent  employees  from  exercising  their 
rights;  cover  up  security  violations  and 
risks,  or  embarrassing  reports  or  other 
actions  which  are  clearly  against  the 
best  interests  of  the  country. 

In  the  column  there  are  examples 
which  indicate  serious  violations  of  na- 
tional security,  not  to  mention  other  fla- 
grant violations  of  law. 

Instances  of  flies,  documents,  reports, 
or  other  items  of  classified  nature  which 
have  been  lost,  destroyed,  mutilated, 
scattered,  hidden,  doctored,  forged,  or  in 
some  way  altered  to  achieve  an  end,  are 
numerous. 

The  effects  of  these  actions  involve  not 


only  the  careers  of  individual  employees 
but  policy  formulation,  and  because  of 
the  lack  of  information — or  the  mislead- 
ing character  of  it — the  security  of  the 
Nation.  Evaluators  who  must  rely  on 
the  contents  of  files  are  placed  into  [>osl- 
tions  which  compare  to  the  mathemati- 
cian who  is  expected  to  come  up  with  the 
correct  answer  to  a  problem  in  addition 
but  is  not  given  all  the  figures.  This  ap- 
plies regardless  of  whether  the  evalua- 
tor  is  judging  a  man  for  promotion,  a 
policy  to  glide  the  nation,  or  a  high-level 
security  clearance. 

As  the  article  indicates,  the  manipula- 
tion of  flies  pwses  questions  such  as  these : 
What  hapened  to  the  more  than  a  dozen 
flle  cabinets  of  information  which,  when 
studied,  might  have  revealed  the  facts 
concerning  the  "thii'd  spy  ring"  so  often 
alluded  to  since  the  Hiss  era?  Although 
they  aie  almost  certainly  scattered  now, 
why  was  the  job  left  unflnished?  And  on 
whose  orders? 

There  is  a  distinct  possibility  that 
manipulation  of  flies  is  a  tactic  used  by 
persons  within  government  to  cover  up 
blunders  and  actions  which  directly  con- 
cern legitimate  personal  and  national  in- 
terests. The  possibility  of  a  prellminai-y 
investigation  into  these  problems  should 
be  seriously  considered. 

I  submit  for  the  Rscord,  "Wanted: 
Orderly  Piles,  Inviolate  U.S.  Records  Not 
So  Inviolate,"  by  Edith  Kermlt  Roose- 
velt: 

Wanted:  Orderly  F^es — Inviolate  U.S. 

Records  Not  So  Inviolate 

(By  Edith  Kermlt  Roosevelt) 

Washington.— The  bitter  controversy  over 
the  Tonkin  Bay  Incident  and  the  Senate  reso- 
lutions that  followed  It  emphasizes  the  great 
necessity  for  honest,  complete  flies  In  govern- 
ment agencies.  The  current  debate  demon- 
strates that  no  one,  especially  in  the  top- 
most echelons  of  government,  can  be  sure 
what  Is  factual,  what  is  Interpretation  and 
what  has  been — by  one  means  or  another — 
left  out  of  these  files. 

No  one  may.  In  fact,  be  able  to  reconstruct 
the  events  that  took  place.  This  problem  of 
defective  files,  often  planned  this  way,  which 
Is  being  so  dramatically  debated,  has  become 
for  several  decades  a  perennial  failure  of  the 
State  Department.  Hundreds  of  ales  have 
been  "lost,  scattered,  destroyed  or  doctored." 
The  overriding  bureaucratic  rules  and  regula- 
tions that  deal  with  the  inviolate  keeping  of 
records  has  facilitated  policy  diversion  and 
paralysis  providing  the  Ideal  channel  lor  an 
Agler  Hiss  or  a  Kim  PhUby  to  function  un- 
detected. 

"SENTENCED"    TO    SIBEBIA 

The  exile  of  Harry  Hlte  and  Edwin  Biuk- 
hardt  to  a  condemned  State  Department 
"Siberia"  is  directly  related  to  this.  The  sin 
of  this  pair  was  their  defen5e  of  Otto  P. 
Otepka.  their  former  boss  In  the  security 
office,  who  was  fired  from  his  Job  for  telling 
senators  about  lax  security  in  records  keep- 
ing procedures.  Otepka  had  been  compiling 
files  which  Included  security  data  on  some 
government  officials,  their  incrimination  rec- 
ommendations and  suspected  personnel 
whom  they  had  recommended  for  Jobs  in  the 
department. 

A  number  of  these  Important  files  have 
been  destroyed,  scattered  or  lost  under 
suspicious  circumstances. 

FILES    "DISAPPEAR" 

A  State  Department  employe'  told  this 
columnist  that  documents  that  have  "dis- 
appeared" from  State  Department  files  In- 
clude the  seven  tranfcrlpts  of  the  hearing  be- 
fore the  Foreign  Service  Personnel  Board  In 


August,  1945.  of  John  Stewart  Service.  He  was 
a  foreign  service  officer  who  admitted  giving 
secret  documents  to  a  "magazine  editor" 
Identified  in  testimony  before  the  Senate  In- 
ternal Security  subcommittee  as  a  Soviet 
agent.  These  transcripts  were  originally  given 
to  Julius  C.  Holmes,  former  State  Department 
official,  who  was  then  chairman  of  the  de- 
portment's Personnel  Board. 

This  Is  the  same  JuUua  C.  Holmes  who  told 
the  House  Select  Committee  on  Communist 
Aggression  that  he  never  received  the  single 
copy  of  the  "top  secret"  Van  VUet  report  of 
May  22,  1946.  which  proved  the  Soviet  Secret 
Police  had  murdered  more  than  10.000  of  the 
Polish  elite  in  the  Katyn  Forest.  This  report 
was  forwarded  on  May  25,  1945,  to  Holmes 
when  he  was  assistant  secretary  of  state  by 
MaJ.  Gen.  Clayton  Blssell.  Army  Chief  of 
Staff.  G-2  for  Intelligence,  according  to  a 
Pentagon  press  release  of  Sept.  18,  1950. 

PACES  ARE  "INSERTED" 

Furthermore,  government  officials,  legisla- 
tors and  scholars  who  request  files  can  never 
be  sure  whether  the  Information  that  they 
contain  Is  complete,  authentic  or  not  doc- 
tored. Stephen  A.  Koczak,  a  former  foreign 
service  officer,  has  charged  that  the  original 
pages  of  his  personnel  record  were  destroyed. 
He  declared  that  new  pages  were  forged, 
backdated  and  Inserted  as  if  they  were  orig- 
inal documents.  Koczak  also  said  that  his  re- 
ports concerning  Soviet  and  East  German 
plans  to  build  the  Berlin  wall  were  never  sent 
to  Washington,  D.C. 

In  other  words,  one  can  never  be  sure 
whether  files  have  not  been  tampered  with 
by  persons  having  an  Interest  In  the  sort  of 
material  that  they  do  or  do  not  contain.  In 
Part  8  of  the  State  Department  Security  hear- 
ings published  by  the  Senate  Internal  Se- 
curity hearings  published  by  the  Senate  In- 
ternal Security  subcommittee  In  1965  Otepka 
testified : 

"Another  disturbing  aspect  was  that  exten- 
sive files  obtained  by  the  Office  of  Security 
from  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and 
the  Central  Agency  on  both  domestic  and 
foreign  subversive  persons  were  made  readily 
available  to  employes  In  an  area  which  had 
been  the  subject  of  my  study  In  1955.  That 
study  had  revealed  the  presence  In  that  area 
of  many  questionable  Individuals  handling 
vital  Intelligence  and  security  Information." 

REFORMS  NEEDED 

The  adoption  and  enforcement  of  orderly 
procedures  would  be  a  first  step  In  Insuring 
the  Inviolability  of  any  particular  flle.  Each 
file  should  have  an  Inventory  sheet  and  the 
official  who  takes  it  out  should  have  to  sign  It. 
Minutes  of  selection  boards  charged  with  "se- 
lecting out"  or  firing  foreign  service  officers 
should  be  kept.  The  Congress  should  Insist 
that  names  of  the  particular  foreign  service 
officers  or  State  Department  offictSLls  who 
work  on  any  particular  study  paper  or  docu- 
ment be  given  it.  together  with  their  policy 
recommendations. 

This  alone  would  contribute  greatly  to 
blocking  efforts  to  subvert  policy.  It  would 
^ve  security  investigators  Important  leads 
because  of  the  pattern  disclosed.  In  addition, 
it  would  enable  Congress  to  exercise  proper 
oversight  over  policy. 
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THE  HEART  DISEASE.  CANCER,  AND 
STROKE  AMENDMENTS  OF  1965 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Nftw  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  President  has  sent  to  the 
Congress  a  proposal  to  extend  th?  Heart 


Disease,  Cancer,  and  Stroke  Amend- 
ments of  1965,  otherwise  known  as  the 
regional  medical  programs.  The  Surgeon 
General's  report  on  regional  medical  pro- 
grams to  the  President  and  the  Congress 
dramatically  portrays  the  imagination, 
energy,  and  effort  which  literally  thou- 
sands of  persons  all  across  the  country 
have  invested  in  designing  and  imple- 
menting the  regional  medical  program. 

To  reach  its  goal  of  reducing  death 
and  disability  from  heart  disease,  cancer, 
and  stroke,  this  program  has  impres- 
sively begun  to  fashion  a  system  for  the 
organization  and  delivery  of  health  serv- 
ices which  will  enable  physicians,  allied 
health  personnel,  community  hospitals, 
and  medical  schools  and  their  affiliated 
teaching  hospitals  to  better  serve  their 
patients. 

I  supported  this  legislation  when  it 
was  first  Introduced  In  the  Congress,  and 
I  have  followed  it  closely  ever  since.  In 
my  opinion  It  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant programs  in  the  field  of  health  leg- 
islation ever  to  come  before  the  Congress, 
and  it  Is  further  evidence  of  President 
Johnson's  strong  and  creative  leader- 
ship In  this  field. 

Therefore,  I  am  delighted  to  support 
the  extension  of  the  regional  medical 
programs  legislation  which  has  just  been 
placed  before  us.  The  Congress  now 
has  the  opportunity  to  give  further  evi- 
dence that  it  is  our  intention  to  support 
this  vital  program  until  it  reaches  Its 
goal  of  bringing  the  very  best  In  patient 
care  to  all  those  who  suffer  from  heart 
disease,  cancer,  or  stroke. 

It  is  not  possible  to  overestimate  the 
importance  of  the  sense  of  commitment 
we  in  the  Congress  impart  to  this  pro- 
gram. 

By  extending  this  legislation,  we  act 
to  prevent  a  loss  of  momentum  and  en- 
thusiasm already  achieved,  and  to  pro- 
vide a  firmer  base  for  improving  the 
health  of  all  Americans. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  THREATENING 
GERMANY  ON  PROLIFERATION 
TREATY? 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
States  is  accused  of  threatening  to  cut 
off  supplies  of  enriched  uranium  if  Ger- 
many does  not  promptly  approve  the 
draft  treaty  on  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

In  a  wire  to  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk,  I  yesterday  asked  for  clarification 
before  the  House  later  this  week  acts  on 
legislation  extending  the  life  of  the 
agency  which  negotiated  the  draft 
treaty. 

Textof  my  wire: 

March  4.  1966. 
Hon.  Dean  Rusk. 
Secretary  of  State. 
Department  of  State, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  The  review  of  German 
press  published  Pebriiary  28  by  the  German 


Embassy  In  Washington,  correspondence  I 
have  had  with  members  of  the  German  Bun- 
destag, ajid  reports  I  have  received  from 
Members  of  Congrese  who  attended  the  re- 
cent German-U.S.  legislative  conference  In 
Munich  Indicate  that  the  United  States  Is 
pressuring  and  even  threatening  the  Bonn 
government  In  an  effort  to  secure  early  ap- 
proval of  the  draft  treaty  on  non-prolifera- 
tion of  nuclear  weapons. 

Specifically,  It  Is  said  that  our  government 
Is  quietly  but  firmly  stating  that  It  will  not 
be  able  to  assure  delivery  of  enriched  ura- 
nium— nuclear  fuel  for  atomic  power 
plants — to  nation*  which  do  not  promptly 
sign  the  treaty. 

These  statements  of  policy  are,  of  course. 
Interpreted  as  warnings  or  threats  on  our 
part. 

Pressure  In  any  form  to  cause  Germany  to 
approve  the  treaty  against  Its  will  would  be 
reprehensible  treatment  for  our  loyal  and 
patient  ally,  and  would,  I  believe,  cause  far- 
reaching  adverse  consequences  to  the  Atlan- 
tic Alliance.  If  the  draft  treaty  cannot  win 
support  wholly  on  its  own  merit.  It  deserves 
to  die. 

As  the  House  of  Representatives  will  this 
week  consider  the  legislation  extending  for 
three  years  the  life  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency — whose  principal  ac- 
complishment has  been  the  negotiation  of 
the  draft  treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union — a 
prompt  answer  to  these  questions  would  be 
helpful : 

Will  the  United  States  discriminate  in  any 
way  against  such  nations  in  the  provision  of 
fissionable  materials?  Is  a  policy  of  such  dis- 
crimination now  imder  consideration  by  our 
government? 

What,  If  anything,  has  otir  government 
said  privately  or  publicly,  or  done,  In  order 
to  encourage  other  governments  to  approve 
promptly  the  draft  treaty? 

As  you  know,  the  ACDA  bill  Is  tentatively 
set  for  House  action  Tuesday  or  Wednesday. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 
Paul  Findlet, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Text  of  the  German  press  review: 
The  Nonproliferation  Treaty  Problems 
Confronting  NATO 

THE    NONPROLIFERATION    TREATY 

In  spite  of  an  official  denial  by  the  Federal 
Government  In  Bonn,  the  German  press  con- 
tinued last  week  to  Insist  that  the  United 
States  is  threatening  to  cut-off  Its  supplies 
of  enriched  uranium,  nuclear  fuel  for  atomic 
power  plants,  to  nations  which  delay  signing 
the  non-proliferation  treaty.  Papers  on  such 
opposite  sides  of  the  political  spectrum  as 
Die  Welt  (Feb.  24)  and  the  Frankfurter 
Rundschau  (Feb.  23)  reported  the  American 
pressure  In  front-page  headlines.  The  Frank- 
furter Rundschau  said: 

The  United  States  Government  Is  deter- 
mined to  force  the  five  non-nuclear  mem- 
bers of  EURATOM  to  sign  and  ratify  the 
non-proliferation  treaty  by  holding  up  de- 
liveries of  fissionable  material.  As  has  now 
been  learned  from  authoritative  circles  In 
Brussels,  the  threats  from  the  American  side 
during  the  visit  two  weeks  ago  In  Washing- 
ton of  the  President  of  the  European  Com- 
mission. Rey,  and  the  Commission  members 
Hellwlg  and  Denlau,  far  surpassed  any  of  the 
Information  which  had  seeped  through  be- 
fore. 

Die  Welt  reported  the  official  denial  of  any 
American  threat  given  by  the  Government's 
spokesman  In  Bonn,  Guenther  Dlehl  but 
added : 

He  left  open,  however,  the  question  wheth- 
er Washington,  in  place  of  a  threat,  had 
given  a  statement  of  position  which  at 
least  could  be  understood  as  a  warning.  In 
regard  to  the  question  of  the  American 
threat,  the  Federal  Government's  speaker 
added:  "It  would  also  be  foolish  If  the  Amer- 


ican Government  did  such  a  thing."  This 
statement  again  is  evaluated  by  observers  In 
Bonn  as  a  German  warning  sent  to  the 
American  address. 

In  a  lead  editorial.  Die  Welt  on  the  same 
day  said  that  a  careful  re-examlnatlon  of 
the  text  of  the  treaty,  added  to  the  report  of 
the  visitors  to  Washington,  made  clear  the 
reality  of  the  American  threat: 

The  American  attitude  corresponds  com- 
pletely to  the  logic  of  the  treaty.  The  Bonn 
denial  changes  nothing  In  regard  to  the  ac- 
curacy of  this  Information,  but  on  the  con- 
trary confirms  the  fact  that  also  In  Bonn 
one  understands  the  seriousness  of  the  situa- 
tion. 

Die  Welt  saw  fateful  economic  conse- 
quences for  the  non-nuclear  states  if  they 
fall  to  obtain  adequate  supplies  of  nuclear 
fuel: 

"For  example  there  would  be  the  possible 
shifting  of  nuclear  Industry  to  France, 
which  Is  outside  of  the  restrictions  in  that 
It  will  not  sign  the  non-proliferation  treaty." 

The  Westdeutsche  AUgemelne  (Feb.  20) 
emphasized  Soviet  pressure  In  attempting 
to  force  un  early  signature  from  the  Ger- 
mans: 

"There  are  Important  reasons  for  the  Soviet 
haste  In  bringing  the  non-proliferation 
treaty  to  final  ratification.  Above  all,  there 
are  to  be  chains  fastened  to  the  Federal  Re- 
public while  this  is  still  possible  with  West- 
ern help.  In  Moscow  one  believes  that  the 
Federal  Republic  will  raise  doubts  so  long 
that  opinion  will  change  again  In  the  United 
States." 

The  Berlin  Tagessplegel  (Feb.  23)  printed 
a  denial  of  Information  rep)ortlng  that  Min- 
ister of  Finance  Strauss  and  his  Christian 
Social  Union  party  would  leave  the  coalition 
If  the  treaty  were  signed  In  its  present  form, 
but  added: 

"The  Executive  Secretary  of  the  CSU  group 
In  the  Bundestag,  Wagner,  confirmed,  how- 
ever, that  the  CSU  'considers  the  non-pro- 
llferatloh  treaty  In  Its  present  form  as  un- 
acceptable.' .  .  .  Critics  of  the  treaty  feel 
that  promised  American  assurances  remain 
inadequate  so  long  as  these  assurances  are 
fiatly  contradicted  by  the  Soviet  Union." 

One  of  the  few  papers  expressing  fear  of 
too-strong  a  German  attitude  against  the 
non-proliferation  treaty  was  the  Hessische 
AUgemelne  (Feb.  26)  of  Kassel: 

"Bonn  does  not  want  to  place  Itself  under 
disadvantages  which  for  a  long  time  would 
be  Incapable  of  correction.  Although  the 
Americans  have  understanding  for  this  atti- 
tude. It  would  be  disastrous  If  the  United 
States  felt  It  was  being  left  In  the  lurch  by 
its  Eiu-opean  allies  in  this  question.  Without 
doubt,  an  over-emphasis  of  the  Bonn  doubts 
would  strengthen  American  Isolationism." 

The  conservative  and  highly  resp>ected 
Frankfurter  AUgemelne  (Feb.  27)  lent  Its 
powerful  voice  to  the  criticism  of  other 
papers  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  together  were  trying  to  force  through 
a  quick  decision  at  Geneva : 

It  does  not  suit  many  governments  to  be 
placed  under  pressure  by  the  two  super- 
powers who  profit  most  from  the  treaty.  In 
Washington  one  should  be  clear  regarding 
the  fact  that  through  their  attitude  on  this 
question,  the  Americans  have  lost  political 
grotind  these  last  days.  They  themselves  are 
contributing  to  the  growth  of  "Gaulllsm" 
In  Europe.  The  most  recent  exchange  of  let- 
ters between  Rusk  and  Brandt  leads  to  the 
suggestion  that  In  Washington  all  the  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  non-proli- 
feration treaty  be  once  more  thoroughly  ex- 
amined and  thought  through  from  a  fresh 
point  of  view. 

The  Duesseldorf  businessman's  dally, 
Handelsblatt  (Feb.  27),  Is  worried  about  the 
economic  consequences  of  the  treaty.  It  says 
that  one  of  the  most  "massive"  complaints 
about    the    American    attitude    toward    the 
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tr«at7  U  that  tbe  tr«aty  seta  up  a  world 
monopoly  for  all  nuclear  development : 

In  view  of  the  trend  observed  In  the  United 
States  toward  handing  over  expensive  nu- 
clear installations  to  big  concerns,  namely,  in 
the  oil  Industry,  one  believes  it  necessary  in 
Brussels  to  point  out  that  big  Industry  in  the 
nuclear  states  will  be  able  some  day  to  use 
the  non-proliferation  treaty  for  its  own  profit. 
The  methods  being  used  to  force  blank  sig- 
natures from  countries  in  which  there  is  po- 
tential competition  In  the  peaceful  develop- 
ment of  nuclear  energy,  to  a  treaty  of  aS 
years  duration,  scarcely  leave  room  for  con- 
fidence that  the  nuclear  powers  at  »  later 
date,  in  the  interpretation  and  placing  in 
force  of  the  treaty,  will  provide  means  for 
the  competitive  viability  of  the  neutrals. 

The  Oerman  Press  Agency  (Feb.  32) 
( DPA I  reported  from  Geneva  that  the  Ameri- 
can delegate  had  rejected  the  Rumanian  re- 
quest for  security  guarantees  for  the  non- 
nuclear  states  against  nuclear  blackmail  and 
the  inclusion  In  the  text  of  the  treaty  of 
clear  requirements  for  nuclear  disarmament ; 

According  to  the  American  point  of  view, 
these  Items  would  destroy  the  framework  of 
the  treaty  and  make  its  acceptance,  at  least 
Its  early  acceptance,  impossible. 

The  Independent  Stuttgarter  Zeitung  (Feb. 
23)  noted  the  growing  European  concern 
over  the  Implications  of  the  non-prolifera- 
tion treaty  in  regard  to  German-American 
relations  and  NATO: 

The  haJrtfc  of  the  Americans  is  Interpreted 
by  Presldftit  Johnson's  desire  to  use  the 
completion  of  the  non-proliferation  treaty  In 
his  election  campaign  Opposed  to  this  at- 
titude Is  the  fact  that  a  treaty  concluded 
only  under  heavy  pressure  is  not  exactly  cal- 
culated to  enhance  American-European  re- 
lations. Furtherrrr'".  '♦  ("nbodles  the  danger 
that  the  European  NATO  partners  will  be 
split  Into  two  factions,  those  willing  to  sign 
and  those  opposed.  One  doubts  in  Brussels 
that  this  sort  of  a  development  would  pay 
off  politically  for  Washington.  And  in  ad- 
dition, there  are  indications  that  the  tough — 
partially  characterized  as  arrogant — nego- 
tiating tactics  of  the  great  powers  in  Geneva 
have  only  strengthened  the  opposition  of  the 
small  powers  so  that  in  American  circle* 
there  Is  obvious  fear  that  entire  groups  of 
nations  could  refuse  to  undersign  the  treaty. 

PkOBLEMS    CONfUONTING    NATO 

For  months  the  German  press  has  dis- 
cussed the  problems  of  NATO.  One  of  the 
key  topics  has  been  how  to  reconcile  the 
military  activities  of  NATO  with  the  policy 
of  detente  advocated  by  the  United  States. 
Prance  and  the  Federal  Republic.  The  recent 
visit  to  Washington  by  NATO  Secretary  Gen- 
eral Broslo  has  led  to  further  discussion  of 
NATO's  future.  The  liberal  Frankfurter 
Rundschau  (Feb.  21)  used  the  Broslo- John- 
son talks  to  emphasize  NATO  plans  for  troop 
reduction: 

NATO  will  look  with  new  Intensity  into 
the  possibility  of  troop  reduction  In  Western 
and  Eastern  Europe  ...  In  Bonn  the  results 
of  the  talks  between  Broslo  and  Johnson 
have  been  received  with  satisfaction.  It  Is 
pointed  out  that  a  troop  reduction  on  both 
sides  was  already  suggested  In  the  so-called 
Harmel  study. 

The  Sueddeutsche  Zeitung  (Feb  22)  said 
that  only  a  strong  alliance  could  be  in  a 
position  to  negotiate  a  mutual  troop  with- 
drawal with  the  Soviet  Union : 

The  double  role  of  the  United  States  which 
is  the  leading  power  In  NATO  and  which, 
outside  of  NATO,  carries  on  a  war  in  Asia, 
led  Broslo  to  seek  from  Johnson  the  assur- 
ance that  in  Washington's  planning  in  re- 
gard to  the  war.  NATO  would  not  get  the 
short  end  of  the  stick. 

The  Frankfurter  AUgemeine  (Feb.  21),  al- 
ways a  defender  of  NATO,  said  that  things 
were  not  going  well  In  NATO  even  though 
NATO  remains,  in  the  opinion  of  the  paper, 
the  foundation  of  Western  security: 


The  alliance  Is  indispensable  if  one  does 
not  want  to  create  more  dangers  than  se- 
curity for  peace,  as  one  does  when  consider- 
ing the  dissolution  of  the  alliances  as  a 
contribution  toward  disarmament  .  .  .  NATO 
is  not  Just  a  possibly  useful  instrument  for 
disarmament.  A  functioning  NATO  Is  abso- 
lutely and  completely  necessary  if  one  strives 
with  some  prospects  of  success  lor  a  limita- 
tion of  armaments. 

The  Stuttgarter  Zeitung  (Feb  20)  examined 
American  emphasis  on  detente  in  Europe  In 
relation  to  the  future  of  NATO  and  came 
out  squarely  against  troop  reduction.  The 
paper  also  noted  that  there  was  no  place 
for  German  reunification  in  American  policy : 

The  American  program  cannot  hold  the 
vision  of  reunification  because  this  would 
mean  the  dissolution  of  the  European  sys- 
tems of  both  world  powers.  And  both  world 
powers  refuse  this. 

As  for  troop  reduction  and  a  sort  of 
Rapackl  plan  the  paper  said : 

NATO  already  once  has  rejected  the  Ra- 
packl plan  .  .  .  Under  today's  circumstances 
(after  the  departure  of  France),  the  plan 
would  render  completely  Impossible  the  erec- 
tion of  a  meaningful  military  defense  west 
of  the  Elbe.  This  would  hasten  the  with- 
drawal of  American  troops  from  Oermatiy  and 
degrade  NATO  to  little  more  than  an  orga- 
nizational framework.  The  western  part  of 
Central  Europe  would  be  militarily  neu- 
tralized. 

In  a  series  of  two  highly  perceptive  articles, 
the  liberal  Hamburg  weekly  Die  Zelt  (Feb  16 
and  23 )  discussed  the  American-European 
relationship  and  agreed  that  the  Atlantic  is 
becoming  wider.  It  placed  the  blame  on  both 
sides,  on  the  Europeans  for  not  getting  on 
with  their  reunification,  on  the  Americans 
for  various  reasons,  perhaps  primarily  be- 
cause of  the  increasing  Involvement  in  the 
Vietnam  war: 

Europe  may  fear  that  the  social  structures 
of  the  United  States  have  become  too  dilapi- 
dated to  permit  the  country  In  the  seventies 
to  be  able  to  continue  as  a  reliable  leader 
In  the  Western  Alliance  .  .  .  The  Americans 
blame  the  Europeans  for  their  archaic  po- 
litical structures,  for  their  fallxire  to  Join 
together  in  order  to  play  a  role  of  importance 
on  the  world's  stage  .  .  .  The  Americans  have 
a  bad  conscience  because  they  no  longer 
carry  on  a  dialogue  with  friendly  powers  who 
see  the  world  through  different  eyes,  but  only 
with  the  potential  enemy.  Soviet  Russia  and 
with  second-class  client  states  .  .  . 

Die  Welt  (Feb  21)  which  has  been  the 
leading  Oerman  paper  supporting  the  Ameri- 
can involvement  in  Vietnam,  spoke  last  week 
of  a  "Vietnam  neurosis"  in  Washington  and 
blamed  the  United  States  for  living  a  series 
of  "fictions": 

The  fiction  that  the  policy  of  graduated 
defense  with  the  simultaneous  withdrawal 
of  American  troops  In  Europe  can  be  with- 
out permanent  damage  for  NATO.  The  fiction 
that  the  understanding  with  the  Soviet 
Union  regarding  the  nuclear  degradation  of 
the  Allies  will  remain  without  consequences 
for  the  American  position  In  Europe.  The 
fiction  of  a  detente  which  considers  the  antl-  ' 
alliance  more  Important  than  the  alliance. 
The  fiction  of  a  policy  toward  Eastern  Etirope 
which  Is  to  be  handled  as  an  American 
monopoly  but  which  leads  to  mistrust  as  soon 
AS  the  partners,  on  their  side,  come  more 
closely  to  the  East. 


URGENT    NEED    FOR    ABLE 
AMBASSADOR  TO  FRANCE 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 


There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
Republican  task  force  on  Western  alli- 
ances last  Friday  released  a  statement 
urging  that  the  position  of  American 
Ambassador  to  France  be  filled  promptly 
by  an  eminently  qualified  person.  The 
post  has  been  vacant  since  February  7. 

France  is  one  of  our  major  allies,  occu- 
pying a  position  of  great  importance  to 
the  United  States  in  military,  monetary. 
and  trade  matters.  Relations  between  the 
French  and  United  States  Governments 
deteriorated  sharply  about  4  years  ago, 
and  have  remained  delicate  ever  since. 
Indeed  France  is  the  only  member  of  the 
Atlantic  alliance  whose  chief  of  state 
has  not  conferred  formally  with  our 
Piesident  for  over  5  years. 

Recrimination  has  reached  a  point 
where  the  longstanding  friendship  of 
the  French  and  American  people  is  being 
dangerously  eroded. 

In  such  circumstances  it  is  impor- 
tant— indeed  essential — to  our  national 
interest  that  our  highest  diplomatic  post 
in  that  country  not  remain  vacant  a  day 
longer  than  absolutely  necessary,  and 
that  it  be  occupied  by  a  person  emi- 
nently qualified  by  knowledge  of  France. 
Europe,  and  the  Atlantic  community, 
and  skilled  as  a  diplomat  for  the  chal- 
lenging task  of  easing  tension  and  build- 
ing Franco- American  good  will. 

The  statement  was  signed  by  Repre- 
sentatives Marvin  L.  Esch.  of  Michigan: 
Sherman  P.  Lloyd,  of  Utah;  William  S. 
Mailliard,  of  California:  Alexander  Pir- 
NiE,  of  New  York:  Larry  Winn.  Jr..  of 
Kansas:  and  myself  as  chairman. 


LOW  CORN  PRICES  THREAT  TO 
LIVESTOCK  ECONOMY 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  lequest  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
tistrously  low  price  for  corn  Is  not  only 
a  calamity  for  commercial  growers  but 
is  threatening  to  throw  the  Nation's 
multibillion-dollar  livestock  economy 
out  of  kilter. 

No.  2  yellow  com  Is  bringing  only 
$1.1234  per  bushel  in  Chicago  as  com- 
pared with  $1.43  a  year  ago. 

This  by  no  means  tells  the  full  story. 
Farmers  in  Illinois  and  adjoining  States 
are  selling  corn  at  20  to  40  cents  per 
bushel  below  the  Chicago  price.  This  is 
high  moisture  com  which  must  either 
be  fed  to  livestock  or  dried  for  storage 
before  warm  weather  sets  in. 

Large  quantities  of  off-grade  com  are 
finding  their  way  into  the  Chicago  mar- 
ket. Much  of  this  is  undeliverable  sample 
grade  grain  but  some  of  it  will  barely 
qualify  for  delivery  against  futures  con- 
tracts. Grain  dealers  do  not  want  to  take 
delivery  of  poor  quality  com  because  they 
cannot  merchandise  it.  The  result  has 
been  heavy  liquidation  of  Chicago  corn 
futures,  with  further  price  declines  which 
are  reflected  back  to  country  marketing 
points. 
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Low  corn  prices  have  always  led  to 
overexpanslon  of  livestock  numbers  and 
marketings.  Virtually  no  one  believes 
that  the  spring  pig  crop  will  be  as  small 
as  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
predicted.  This  foreshadows  further 
trouble  for  hog  prices  later  in  the  year. 
The  administration  has  shown  little 
concern  over  depression-level  feed  grain 
prices,  even  though  USDA  has  137  mil- 
lion bushels  of  corn  in  its  uncommitted 
inventory  and  360  million  bushels  of 
1967  crop  corn  which  it  stands  to  acquire 
under  the  loan  program  unless  prices 
improve.  With  this  half-billion-dollar 
investment  in  corn,  the  Government 
should  be  concerned  over  what  happens 
to  its  market  value. 

■  In  his  farm  message.  President  John- 
son enunciated  a  seven-point  program 
which  was  largely  a  rehash  of  proposals 
which  have  failed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  farm  economy  in  the  past.  One  pro- 
posal was  for  "aid  and  hope  for  the  small 
farmer." 

Midwestern  corn-hog-cattle  producers 
will  find  neither  hope  nor  aid  in  the 
Presidential  message. 


AGRICULTURAL  SURPLUSES 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  be  serving  as  administrative 
assistant  to  Kansas  Senator  Andy  Shoep- 
pel  in  1954  when  he  introduced  legisla- 
tion to  turn  agricultural  lia;bilities  into 
assets.  It  was  conceived  that  the  agricul- 
tural product  surpluses  which  were  col- 
lecting across  the  country  and  serving 
to  inhibit  farm  prices  could  be  turned 
into  assets  for  the  agricultural  economy 
and  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  This  was  to 
be  done  by  initiating  a  program  of  food 
assistance  and  trade  with  foreign  coun- 
tries so  desperately  in  need  of  these  agri- 
culture products.  The  program  has  been 
called  the  food-for-peace  program  since 
it  has  helped  millions  of  undemourlshed 
people  throughout  the  world  since  1954. 
We  in  the  State  of  Kansas  take  partic- 
ular pride  in  this  program  because  our 
contribution,  as  an  agricultural  State,  is 
very  great.  We  hope  our  good  will  and 
friendship  has  accompanied  our  wheat 
and  other  products  to  those  distant  des- 
tinies around  the  globe.  Through  this 
program    which    provides    food,    surely 
these  people  can  learn  something  about 
America  and  our  determination  for  all 
people  to  live  together  in  harmony,  free 
from  want  and  terror.  The  continuation 
of  this  program  is  vital  if  we  are  to  work 
toward  erasing  the  suspicion  and  doubt 
being  planted  by  those  for  whom  peace 
has  no  meaning.  I  am  joining  the  Kan- 
sas congressional  delegation  today  in  in- 
troducing legislation  for  the  3-year  ex- 
tension of  this  program,  food  for  peace. 


THE  CRITICS  AND  THE  DOERS 
Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 


this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  everyone  is 
aware  of  those  strident  and  bitter  ciitics 
who  take  everj'  opportunity  to  attack  the 
administration  on  national  and  interna- 
tional issues,  regardless  of  the  facts.  The 
lack  of  responsibility  in  much  of  this 
clamoring  and  widely  reported  criticism 
leads  me  to  conclude  that  to  the.se  few 
Americans,  all  issues  which  now  con- 
front the  United  States  are  subordinate 
to  getting  oneself  clearly  known  as  anti- 
everything  American. 

In  all  times  of  great  stress,  it  is  usual 
for  some  to  doubt  their  Nation's  courage 
and  wisdom.  Those  who  do  not  know 
what  to  do  find  a  certain  security  in  com- 
plaining about  what  others  are  doing.  It 
is  also  common  during  these  periods  to 
hear  many  false  alarms  triggered  by 
groundless  fears.  During  more  peaceful 
times  these  would  be  lightfully  ignored. 
Today  they  are  flashed  around  the  world 
as  evidence  that  the  United  States  is  at 
best  an  uncertain  power,  afraid  of  its 
place  in  the  world  and  eager  to  with- 
draw despite  the  obvious  consequences. 

One  clear  danger  in  this  broad  and 
shallow  criticism  of  everything  the  coun- 
try does  is  that  particular,  unique,  and 
complex  issues  become  indistinguishable. 
An  example  of  this  is  the  way  in  which 
some  thoughtless  critics  have  come  to  see 
our  present  military  assistance  program 
in  Latin  America  as  further  proof  of 
this  country's  purported  tendency  to  in- 
terfere wrongfully  and  needlessly. 

A  few  of  the  reasons  we  do  have  such 
a  program  in  Latin  Ameiica  are  among 
many  of  the  good  points  made  by  Wil- 
liam Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.,  in  an  article 
entitled  "The  Critics  and  the  Doers" 
which  appeared  in  the  Baltimore  News 
American  on  February  18.  I  include  this 
timely  and  cogent  article  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

Thi:  CRmcs  and  the  Doers 
(By  William  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.) 
Palm  Beach,  February  17. — If  your  views 
are  anything  like  mine,  you  also  must  be  fed 
up  to  here  with  the  constant  attacks  on  our 
government  by  a  certain  noisy  clique  of 
home-front  critics. 

This  bunch  is  not  organized.  Its  members 
can  be  found  In  such  widely  diverse  places  as 
Congress,  on  college  campuses.  In  literary 
circles,  and  among  the  pundits  of  the  press, 
radio  and  television. 

Yet  they  can  be  called  a  clique.  They  all 
have  one  thing  In  common :  No  matter  what 
our  government  does,  the  government  Is 
wrong — automatically. 

This  phenomenon  has  been  apparent  for 
a  long  time,  but  has  been  brought  to  full 
bloom  by  the  Vietnam  war.  Why  It  should 
exist  Is  as  much  a  mystery  as  the  dispropor- 
tionate amount  of  publicity  given  to  the 
carpers. 

Members  of  this  tiny  but  loud  minority  of 
our  citizens  are  not  communists,  or  even 
communist  minded.  Yet  the  people  I  am 
talking  about  invariably  are  hostile  to  any- 
one or  anything  which  is  antlcommunlst. 

In  the  past  I  have  tried  to  sum  up  their 
peculiar  mental  attitude  by  calling  It  antl- 
anti-conununlst.  It  could  also  be  called  anti- 
pro  American.  It  Is  always  antl-admlnlstra- 
tlon  wehther  Republican  or  Democrat. 

And  it  Is  dangerous.  Even  though  the  car- 
pers are  not  bombthrowers,  their  ceaseless 


campaign  to  damn  the  government  for  every- 
thing it  does  or  doesn't  do  has  an  equally 
damaging  effect  on  the  fabric  of  our  society. 

They  spread  disunity.  They  give  aid  and 
comfort  to  our  enemies.  They  make  things 
more  difficult  for  the  nation's  leaders.  Per- 
haps worst  of  all,  they  confuse  the  Ameri- 
can public  by  sounding  off  about  things  they 
know  little  or  nothing  about  and  are  never 
the  least  bit  embarrassed  or  hindered  by  the 
facts. 

We've  certainly  heard  plenty  of  their  half- 
baked  ideas  in  recent  weeks  as  the  result  of 
the  Vietcong  New  Year's  offensive  and  the 
seizure  of  one  of  our  ships  by  North  Korea. 
Let's  take  a  look  at  another  typical  example 
I  have  before  me. 

It's  a  commentary  appearing  in  a  Miami 
newspaper  which  purports  to  give  details 
on  the  fighting  around  our  Special  Forces 
camp  at  Lang  Vel— a  key  outpost  Just  west 
of  the  Marine  bastion  at  Khe  Sanh.  its  fall  to 
the  Vietcong  seriously  hurts  the  position  of 
the  5,000  Americans  in  the  bastion  nuw  en- 
circled by  some  40.000  of  the  enemy. 

Figuratively  wringing  his  hands  in  de- 
spair over  the  stupidity  he  sees  in  our  lead- 
ers, the  writer,  from  his  foxhole  on  Miami 
Beach,  winds  up  with  the  old  bromide,  •'will 
the  time  ever  come  when  this  country  will 
get  smart  enough  to  take  the  initiative." 

Other  versions  are,  'why  don't  we  ever 
take  the  offensive?  Why  do  we  always  re- 
act?" 

The  writer  wasn't  talking  primarily  about 
the  Lang  Vel  defeat.  He  was  talking  about 
united  States  policy  concerning  communist 
pressures  against  us  all  over  the  world 

The  fact  is  he  literally  doesn't  know  what 
he  was  talking  about. 

In  one  sense,  of  course,  thU  nation  does 
react  to  challenges  rather  than  offer  open 
challenges  of  its  own.  Firemen  react  this 
way  It's  a  darn  good  thing  for  the  free 
world  that  we  do  so  react. 

What;,  for  instance  and  specifically  we 
have  a  right  to  ask,  would  be  the  offensive 
we  should  take?  If  we  did  what  the  com- 
munists do,  we  would  be  going  around  work- 
ing to  stir  up  revolutions  in  Russia,  in  China 
and,  no  doubt.  In  Prance  against  DeGauUe 

No.  we  don't  take  the  kind  of  offensive 
the  critics  carp  about.  But  what  they  either 
don't  know  or  ignore,  is  the  fact  that  this 
nation  not  only  Is  a  fireman  but  Is  constant- 
ly working  to  prevent  fires  from  breaking 
out.  ^ 

This  activity,  which  certalnlv  is  a  form 
of  visionary  initiative,  is  called"  counter-in- 
surgency by  our  State  Department.  Its  aim  is 
to  prevent  communist  efforts  at  subversion 
from  becoming  strong  enough  in  various 
countries  to  constitute  a  real  threat  to  their 
governments. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  conducting 
this  activity  in  a  total  of  54  nations  around 
the  world,  almost  half  the  total.  It  is  being 
conducted  in  various  ways,  In  varving  de- 
grees, through  our  missions,  military  advi- 
sory and  training  groups,  and  by  the  CIA. 

Let's  take  a  look-see  at  some  of  these  ac- 
tivities, specifically  in  Latin  America.  What 
follows  is  a  report  drawn  up  at  my  request 
by  John  Harris,  our  Hearst  Headline  Service 
roving  correspondent  who  has  Just  returned 
from  a  tour  of  the  area: 

"Dear  Bill:  When  two  U.S.  military  men 
were  slain  by  communist  guerrillas  in  Guate- 
mala last  month  the  first  news  reports  er- 
roneously said  that  they  were  'military  at- 
taches.' This  was  certainly  due  to  the  fact 
that  so  little  is  known  about  U.S.  military 
advisory  operations  in  Latin  America,  a  pro- 
gram that  is  easily  the  biggest  counter-in- 
surgency campaign  In  the  world— except  for 
our  action  in  Vietnam  itself. 

"The  two  officers  in  question  were  part  of 
what's  called  the  Guatemalan  MILGROUP. 
or  military  group,  formed  to  advise,  train  and 
assist  Guatemala's  armed  forces  in  every 
way  short  of  participating  in  combat  opera- 
tions. The  Guatemala  MilGroup,  more- 
over, Is  typical  of  similar  U.S.  advisory  opera- 
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tlona  m  evtrj  Latin  Ara«rte«n  oountry  with 
the  ezcepUon  of  Cub*. 

"Two  ye*n  ago  there  waa  a  dlatlnct  poa- 
slbUlty  that  oommunlat  guerrlUaa  could 
have  taken  over  Ouatemala  by  force.  Nine 
yeara  ago.  In  fact,  their  gunmen  had  killed 
a  pro-American  prealdent.  Carlo*  CaatUlo 
Armaa.  The  guerrlUaa,  by  19«fl,  were  well- 
armed  and  their  leaders  had  been  thoroughly 
trained  la  Cuba  ThU  was  when  the  local 
MILOHOUP  began  an  intensive  program  of 
aaatatlng  the  Quatemalan  army  in  counter- 
insurgency  As  a  result  Guatemala's  guer- 
rlUas  have  been,  at  least  for  the  time  being, 
virtually  knocked  out  of  business  The  fact 
that  they  assassinated  the  MILOROCP's 
two  senior  officers  was  evidence  of  Just  how 
seriously  they  viewed  the  group's  effective- 
ness. 

"This  effecUveneas  U  genenOly  manifested 
In  slow,  steady  Improvement  of  a  country's 
military  standards.  Once  in  a  while,  how- 
ever. It  displays  lUelf  In  dramatic  manner — 
as  in  Bolivia  last  year,  when  troops  discov- 
ered and  killed  Ernesto  Che'  Guevara,  the 
former  Castro  lieutenant  who  planned  a 
communist  rebellion  throughout  Latin 
America.  There  are  certainly  grounds  for 
speculating  that  US.  assistance,  training 
and  advice  to  the  Bolivian  army  resulted  In 
this  resounding  antl-lnsurgency  coup. 

ThU  la  not  the  only  type  of  tJ  3.  military 
commitment  In  Latin  America,  moreover. 
MllOtoup  tJperatlons  are  augmented  by 
large-scale  training  programs  for  Latin  Amer- 
ican officers  In  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  where 
Spanish-speaking  US  Instructors  provide  In- 
tensive courses  in  every  military  subject  from 
Jet  flying  to  traffic  control.  Students  at  the 
school,  conducted  by  the  US.  army  and  air 
force,  are  also  trained  In  rural  'pacification' 
operations  that  bear  some  similarity  to  thoee 
being  attempted  In  South  Vietnam  They  are 
concerned  with  such  factors  as  well-drilling, 
communications  with  remote  areas  and  mili- 
tary support  for  disaster  victims  and  emer- 
gency medical  cases 

"At  least  one  of  the  objecUvea  of  thu  type 
of  training  la  to  eradicate  from  public  con- 
sclousneas  the  traditional  Latin  American 
concept  of  the  military  aa  an  'oppreMlT*' 
force.  Since  the  Spanish  colonial  era,  the 
Latin  American  military  has  formed  the  sym- 
bolic and  frequently  actual  link  between  the 
civilian  population  and  national  authority — 
and  often  assumed  that  authority  for  Itself. 
"American  officials  are  aware  of  this  and 
realize  that  public  acceptance  of  the  military 
as  a  friend — instead  of  rejection  as  an 
enemy — can  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most 
effective  means  of  coping  with  Insurgency  in 
many  Latin  America  areas.  It  can,  and  has, 
reversed  many  dangerous  political  trends. 
The  program  Is  big,  costly  and  frequently 
frustrating.  But  there  la  deep  conviction.  In 
various  embassies  and  In  the  Canal  Zone 
schools,  that  It  la  well  worth  the  effort. 

"John  Habbis." 
And  there  you  have  It — an  outline  of  the 
kind  of  visionary  Initiative  this  nation  actu- 
ally la  taking  In  54  nations  around  the  world. 
I   have   given   It   here   to   vmderscore   the 
major  point  I  have  been  trying  to  make. 

There  Is  a  tremendous  gulf  between  the 
Irresponsible  statements  of  our  home-front 
critics — so  often  highly  publicized — and  the 
little  known,  constructive,  extremely  difficult 
and  totally  responsible  efforts  being  made 
by  our  national  leadership. 

This  vast  difference  between  the  carpers 
and  the  doers  Is  something  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  American  citizens  would  do  well 
to  keep  In  mind. 


AN  OtJTSTANDING  GENERAL 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  Amer- 
ican general  in  the  Hall  of  Fame  at  New 
York  University  was  severely  criticized 
and  almost  destroyed  by  adverse  criti- 
cism of  their  contemporaries.  Washing- 
ton. Grant.  Sherman.  Lee,  Jackson,  and 
MacArthur  were  almost  rejected  before 
the  hour  of  their  greatest  triumph. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues In  the  Congress  and  to  the  people 
of  the  country  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Houston  Chronicle  of  Febru- 
ary 19: 

An    OxrrBTANDIMG    QBKBaU. 

The  American  people  historically  have 
treated  wartime  generals  the  way  we  now 
treat  football  coaches.  If  they  win,  they  are 
great  heroes.  If  they  loae.  they're  bums. 

This  the  U.S.  commander  In  Vietnam, 
Oen.  William  C.  Westmoreland.  Is  learning 
the  hard  way. 

In  the  last  few  daya  demands  for  West- 
moreland's removal  have  been  heard  In  Oon- 
greas.  These  demands,  we  believe,  are  unjus- 
tified. Oen.  Westmoreland  has  been  an  out- 
standing commander  who  has  been  forced 
to  work  under  the  most  frustrating  condi- 
tions. While  he  cannot  yet  claim  victory,  he 
has  done  all  that  can  be  expected  of  a  com- 
manding general. 

Both  Prealdent  Johnson  and  Defense  Sec- 
retary Robert  S.  McNamara  have  gone  out 
of  their  way  during  the  past  few  days  to 
voice  their  confidence  in  Westmoreland. 
Said  the  President:  "I  never  knew  a  man  in 
the  military  for  whom  I  had  a  deeper  regard 
and  respect.  ...  If  I  had  to  select  a  man 
to  lead  me  into  battle  In  Vietnam  I  would 
want  Oen.  Westmoreland.  Now,  does  that 
make  It  clear?" 

Westmoreland  learned  the  habit  of  com- 
mand early.  As  a  cadet,  he  was  captain  of 
the  corpe  at  West  Point.  He  saw  combat 
during  World  War  II,  was  a  regimental  com- 
mander and  a  general  at  38  during  the  Ko- 
rean war,  and  later  became  the  Army's 
youngest  major  general.  He  has  been  super- 
intendent of  the  U.S.  Military  Academy. 
And  when  named  to  the  top  Job  in  Vietnam, 
he  was  being  considered  for  the  Army  top 
post,  chief  of  staff. 

Time  magazine  named  him  Its  man  of  the 
year  In  19M.  MUltary  historian  8.  L.  A.  Mar- 
shall once  noted  that  Westmoreland  has  In 
extra  measure  three  qualities  most  required 
in  a  high  battle  commander — durability, 
popularity  and  professional  competence.  "No 
American  general  of  this  century  has  better 
withstood  the  inordinate  stress  of  a  complex 
military  undertaking  overseas."  he  said. 

If  Westmoreland  can  be  faulted.  It  is  foe 
having  misjudged  the  progress  of  the  war. 
He  Is  not  the  first,  however,  to  be  burned  in 
this  regard. 

I:  was  In  July,  !»««.  that  Westmoreland 
first  said  the  United  States  had  begun  to  win. 
although  he  acknowledged  that  we  still  had  a 
long  way  to  go.  Last  November,  he  expressed 
even  greater  optimism  and  talked  about  the 
possibility  of  beginning  to  phase  U.S.  troops 
out  of  combat  operations  within  two  years. 
"I've  never  been  more  optimistic  ...  I  see  a 
light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel."  His  critics 
accused  him  of  trying  to  make  the  admin- 
istration's Vietnam  policy  look  good. 

Tet  while  this  optimism  has  been  blunted 
by  the  conununlst  offensive,  it  sUll  remains 
to  be  seen  If  Westmoreland  was  that  far  off 
the  mark. 

In  any  case.  It  Is  wrong  to  blame  Westmore- 
land for  our  troubles  In  Vietnam.  He  is  car- 
rsrlng  out  orders  given  him  by  the  Defense 
Department   and   the    White   House.    He   is 


flghUng  the  war  within  the  llmlUtlons  Im- 
posed by  political  and  other  considerations. 
Westmoreland  has  served  four  years  In 
Vietnam — four  tlmea  longer  than  the  normal 
tour  of  duty.  He  has  earned  the  right  to 
return  home  as  a  hero.  When  he  does  turn 
over  his  command,  however,  It  should  not  be 
considered  the  result  of  criticism.  Westmore- 
land deserves  the  gratitude  of  this  nation 
for  outstanding  leadership  under  difficult 
circumstances. 


HANOI  PEACE  AIMS  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  of 
our  attention  In  the  past  few  weeks  has 
been  focused,  very  understandably,  on 
the  tense  and  serious  military  situation 
facing  us  In  Vietnam.  But  at  the  same 
time  we  ought  not  forget  what  all  the 
fighting  !s  about:  namely,  who  will  con- 
trol the  territory  of  South  Vietnam— the 
people  of  the  south  or  the  Communist 
dlcutorshlp  of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  from  the 
north. 

Obviously,  the  present  Communist  of- 
fensive Is  directed  toward  winning  that 
political  control  over  the  territory  and 
people  of  South  Vietnam.  And  we  ought 
not  lose  sight  of  that  primary  objective 
when  we  sometimes  find  ourselves  baffled 
and  even  wearied  by  the  sizable  military 
pressures  against  us. 

For  Hanoi  the  means  to  achieve  this 
political  control  lies  In  their  suggestion  of 
a  coalition  government  for  South  Viet- 
nam. 

The  distinguished  columnist.  Mr. 
Roscoe  Drummond,  writing  from  Saigon, 
analyzed  the  reasons  "Why  Hanoi  Wants 
Coalition"  in  a  column  published  in  the 
March  2  edition  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor.  Mr.  Drummond  quite  rightly 
observes : 

It  is  only  prudent  to  assume  that  what  Ilea 
ahead  In  Vietnam  Is  uncertain  and  dan- 
gerous— 

And  he  concludes  that — 
if  the  North  Vietnamese  and  VC  cannot  soon 
win  decisively  on  the  batUefleld.  then  It  Is 
entirely  possible  that  Hanoi  will  be  Interested 
In  serious  peace  negotiations. 

When  and  If  that  time  comes,  says  Mr. 
Drummond.  we  will  "need  to  be  ready — 
and  alert."  For  what  Hanoi  really  wants 
•  to  do  Is  to  force  us  to  accept  a  coalition 
government  "to  win  politically  what  it 
has  been  unable  to  win  on  the  battle- 
field." 

I  Include  Mr.  Drummond's  perceptive 
column  at  this  point  In  the  Record: 

Wht  Hanoi  Wants  Coaution 
( By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

Saioon. — It  is  only  prudent  to  assume  that 
what  lies  ahead  In  Vietnam  Is  uncertain 
and  dangerous.  But  I  think  that  these  two 
Judgments  are  Justified  by  events: 

That  the  Hanol-Vlet  Cong  offensive  thus 
far  Is  more  failure  than  success — success  Is 
considerable,  so  Is  the  failure. 

That  if  the  North  Vietnamese  and  VC 
cannot  soon  win  decisively  on  the  battle- 
field— which    Is    very    doubtful — then    It   is 
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entirely    passible    that    Hancrf    will    be   In- 
terested In  serious  peace  negotiations. 

HEAVY  camels 

One  of  the  best  Informed  and  most  Im- 
partial nonmlUtary  appraisals  of  why 
Hanoi's  Oen.  Vo  Nguyen  Olap  gambled  so 
heavily  for  quick  victory  and  where  the  of- 
fensive against  the  cities  now  stands,  comes 
from  a  Vietnamese-speaking  American  spe- 
cialist In  the  ways  of  the  Viet  Cong,  Douglas 
Pike.  He  Is  the  author  of  the  only  authorita- 
tive work  on  the  VO  and  he  arrived  here 
during  the  early  stages  of  the  fierce  at- 
tacks. He  puts  It  this  way: 

"Assessment  of  the  degree  of  fallxire  of  the 
recent  offensive  must  be  built  on  an  assess- 
ment of  the  enemy's  Intentions.  If  the  In- 
tentions were  ambitious,  then  the  failure 
was  a  major  one.  If  the  Intention  was  a 
knockout  punch,  then  the  fallvire  was  mon- 
tupental." 

On  the  basis  of  official  Hanoi  broadcasts, 
and  on  the  evidence  contained  in  captured 
battle  orders  and  prisoner  interrogations 
which  he  studied  exhaustively,  Mr.  Pike 
concluded  Hanoi  had  three  concurrent  ob- 
jectives: to  produce  a  popular  uprising 
against  the  South  Vietnamese  Government; 
to  Induce  disintegration  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese Army;  to  Immobilize  several  of  the 
main  American  bases. 

None  of  these  objectives  was  realized.  To 
have  achieved  one  of  them  would  have 
meant  a  VC  victory,  perhaps  a  war-ending 
victory.  To  have  achieved  none  of  them  Is  a 
major  VC  setback.  Measure  It  in  reverse: 
If  we  had  attacked  the  Viet  Cong  In  36 
places  and  been  pushed  out  of  every  one  of 
them  with  crippling  losses,  would  that  have 
been  a  United  States  victory?  Hardly.  It 
would  have  been  Instantly  seen  as  a  grievous 
United  States  defeat. 

ROAD  TO  TAKEOVra 

Pike's  Judgment — and  one  which  I  came  to 
share — Is  that  General  Glap  found  It  neces- 
sary to  take  the  big  gamble  of  a  frontal 
offensive  because  he  found  that  North  Viet- 
nam could  not  sustain  the  steady  attrition 
of  Its  forces.  His  goal  was  "to  end  the  war 
by  mld-1968." 

It  Is  to  be  expected  that  Hanoi  will  at  least 
make  one  more  attempt  to  conquer  South 
Vietnam  on  the  battlefield  and.  therefore, 
further  attack  will  almost  certainly  be  forth- 
coming. 

But  If  General  Glap  and  his  forces  cannot 
win  on  the  battlefield  by  mid-1968,  this  would 
be  the  probable  moment  when  Hanoi  would 
try  to  conquer  South  Vietnam  at  the.  con- 
ference table. 

We  will  need  to  be  ready — and  alert.  The 
stated  purpose  of  the  Hanoi  government  In 
any  negotiation  It  undertakes  Is  to  win 
politically  what  it  has  been  unable  to  win 
militarily. 

And  what  does  Hanoi  want  above  all  else? 

front  ran  hanoi 

What  Hanoi  really  wants  is  to  force  Saigon 
to  accept  the  National  Liberation  Front  as  a 
partner  In  the  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment. If  It  can  get  that,  the  Communists 
won't  need  anything  else.  If  Hanoi  could 
topple  the  Saigon  government  by  force,  fine; 
but  If  not,  it  Is  sure  that  "coalition"  Is  the 
road  to  full  takeover.  Here  Is  what  Hanoi  told 
the  VC  ix>lltlcal  cadres  In  recent  weeks: 

"A  coalition  government  will  be  advan- 
tageous to  our  revolutionary  goals." 

"Our  objective  Is  a  coalition  government 
with  the  key  role  for  the  NLP. 

"To  all  appearances  It  will  be  a  coalition 
government,  but  the  real  power  will  He  In 
our  hands,  and  we  vidll  follow  the  front's 
political  program." 

No  wonder  the  elected  government  of  South 
Vietnam  Intends  to  reaist  totally  any  coali- 
tion with  the  Communists. 

It  Is  well  that  It  does.  We  should,  too.  The 


National   Liberation  Front  Is  exactly  what 
Its  last  word  Implies — a  front  for  Hanoi. 

Czechoslovakia's  elected  government  made 
a  coalition  with  the  Communists — and  soon 
died. 


COOL  RECEPTION  FOR  PROPOSED 
TRAVEL  EXPENDITURE  TAX 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  know 
that  the  proposed  travel  expenditure  tax 
has  received  a  cool  reception  inside  and 
outside  the  Halls  of  Congress.  This  cool 
reception  is  well  deserved,  in  my  opinion. 
The  proposed  tax  is  punitive,  it  runs  con- 
trary to  the  American  tradition  of  free- 
dom to  travel,  and  it  is  more  than  a 
little  bit  insensitive  to  the  tourist-de- 
pendent economies  of  some  of  our  Euro- 
pean allies. 

Fortunately,  there  now  appears  to  be  a 
movement  toward  achieving  a  better 
balance  in  the  tourist  flow  via  the  path 
of  a  travel  certificate  plan  to  attract 
European  visitors. 

The  most  imaginative  and  articulate 
leader  of  this  movement  has  been  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  Congress- 
man Henry  S.  Reuss.  Under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  in- 
sert a  brilliant  and  constructive  article 
by  Congressman  Redss  from  the  March  9 
issue  of  the  Saturday  Review: 

Is  This  the  Year  of  thi  PtTMPxiN? 
( By  Henrt  S.  Redss  » ) 

Nineteen  sixty-seven  was  the  glorious  year 
of  International  tourism.  President  Johnson 
proclaimed  the  United  Natlons's  interna- 
tional Tourist  Year  with  the  words:  "I  urge 
that  we  rededlcate  ourselves  to  the  Impor- 
tance of  promoting  International  good  will 
through  travel." 

In  1967.  more  Europeans  than  ever  before — 
close  to  700.000.  an  Increase  by  200,000  over 
recent  years — came  to  America.  More  Ameri- 
cans traveled  abroad.  Then,  at  the  stroke  of 
midnight  on  January  I,  1968,  Cinderella's 
beautiful  International  travel  coach  abruptly 
turned  into  a  pumpkin.  On  New  Year's  Day, 
President  Johnson  made  his  now-famous 
api>eal  to  curb  travel  by  Americans  beyond 
the  Western  hemisphere. 

The  President  was  plainly  right  in  de- 
termining to  bring  our  b^ance  of  payments 
under  control.  Our  1967  deficit  was  close  to 
$4  billion.  What  most  Americans  do  not  realize 
Is  that  the  deficit  was  caused  not  by  the 
conventional  Items  In  our  International  pay- 
ments, but  by  our  military  p>o»ture  overseas. 
If  you  tally  the  conventional  Items  in  oux 
balance  of  payments — our  export  earnings 
minus  our  import  expenditures,  our  travel 
income  minus  our  travel  exiienditures,  our 
Investment  Income  minus  our  investment 
outlays — you  have  a  balance  or  even  a  small 
surplus.  It  Is  the  foreign  exchange  costs  of 
our  military  posture  overseas — $1.5  bUUon  in 
Europe,  $1.5  billion  in  Vietnam,  $1.25  billion 
for  the  reet  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica— which  Just  al>out  equal  our  total  p>ay- 
ments  deficit  of  around  $4  billion. 


'  U.S.  Representative  Henrt  S.  Reuss.  of 
Wisconsin.  Is  Chairman  of  the  Joint  House- 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  International  Ex- 
change and  Payments. 


Plainly,  these  deficits  cannot  continue. 
They  are  the  Inciting  cause  which  led  to 
the  gold  rush  In  London  and  Paris  late  In 
1967,  and  they  could  lead  to  more  and 
worse.  They  could  be  the  stumbling  block 
to  ratification  of  the  encouraging  proposal 
lor  special  drawing  rights  tentatively 
adopted  by  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  September  1967. 
France  and  Germany  have  said  that  they 
will  oppose  activation  of  the  new  drawing 
rights  unless  the  United  States'  balance  of 
payments  Is  eliminated  or  at  least  substan- 
tially improved.  The  entire  free-world  sys- 
tem of  progressively  liberalized  trade,  invest- 
ment, and  tourism  could  be  fractured  if  our 
payments  deficits  are  allowed  \o  continue 
unchecked. 

There  Is  nothing  wrong  with  looking  to 
the  travel  account  to  play  Its  part  In  reduc- 
ing our  balance  of  payments  deficit.  The 
question  Is  how  that  part  shall   be  played. 

On  February  5,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Henry  H.  Fowler  unveiled  to  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  the  Adminlstra- 
tlon's  program  to  reduce  the  travel  deficit  by 
$500  million.  Prom  Secretary  Fowler's  testi- 
mony, one  gathers  that  the  $500  million 
balance-of -payments  savings  are  to  be  made: 
about  half  from  moral  suasion,  the  Inter- 
national travel  ticket  tax.  and  reduced  cus- 
toms exemptions,  with  the  remainder  com- 
ing from  the  travel  tax. 

In  our  present  balance-of -payments  pickle, 
one  cannot  object  to  the  first  three  elements 
of  the  Administration's  program.  The  "see 
the  Western  hemisphere  first"  moral  suasion 
is  innocuous.  It  has  been  tried  before,  with- 
out much  success,  and  in  any  ca.se  the  pitch 
has  now  been  made. 

The  International  airline  ticket  tax  merely 
puts  domestic  and  overseas  air  travel  on  an 
equal  footing.  While  It  is  not  likely  to  deter 
much  overseas  travel,  several  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars'  worth  of  additional  revenues 
will  be  helpful  In  a  day  of  record-breaking 
domestie  budgetary  deficits. 

The  reduction  of  the  duty-free  customs 
allowance  is  long  past  due.  It  makes  little 
sense  to  continue  offering  Americans  an  In- 
centive to  overseas  travel  by  giving  them  a 
largely  duty-free  opportunity  to  buy  some 
$200  million  worth  of  goods  outside  the 
Western  hemisphere,  as  they  have  done  in 
recent  years. 

The  nltty-grltty,  then,  of  the  President's 
proposal  Is  the  proposed  tourist  expenditure 
tax — to  save  about  $250  million  in  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  by  discouraging  that  much 
travel.  If  the  tax  Is  to  work.  It  will  hftve  to 
cut  down  U.S.  travel  expenditures  outside 
the  Western  hemisphere  by  around  one 
quarter — by  about  $250  million  to  f300  mil- 
lion out  of  a  total  current  expenditure  of  $1 
billion  plus.  The  trouble  with  the  proposed 
tourist  expenditure  tax,  to  put  it  plainly, 
is  that  It  runs  counter  to  the  ancient  Amer- 
ican principle  of  freedom  of  travel. 

It  won't  do,  of  course,  merely  to  find  fault 
with  the  Administration's  proposed  method 
of  improving  our  balance  of  payments  on 
tourist  account  by  about  $250  million.  The 
question  Is  whether  our  tourist  account  can- 
not be  improved  by  this  amount  in  a  con- 
structive rather  than  In  a  restrictlonlst  way. 
I  am  convinced  that  there  Is  such  a  solu- 
tion. If  we  could  succeosfuUy  Induce  some 
500,000  to  600,000  additional  tourists  to  see 
the  U.S.A.  each  year,  we  could  Improve  our 
balance  of  payments  on  tourists  account  by 
precisely  the  sum  the  Treasury  proposes  to 
achieve  with  Its  tourist  expenditure  tax. 
And  we  could  do  it  by  leveling  up  tourism 
from  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  rather  than 
by  pushing  it  down.  A  program  to  do  Just 
this — attract  600,000  to  600,000  more  tourists 
to  our  shores  each  year — is  contained  in  HR 
14607,  Introduced  January  15,  1968.  by  my- 
self and  twenty  House  co-sponsors  of  both 
parties. 
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The  bin  would  establish  a  travel  Incentive 
plan  to  provide  Europeans  (or  possibly  all 
non-Western  hemisphere  travelers)  with  a 
cost-break  of  approximately  t340  on  a  trip  to 
the  United  States  which  would  normally  cost 
$1,000.  The  U.S.  travel  Industry  has  in  recent 
weeks  Indicated  a  wlllingnesB  to  supply  very 
substantial  travel  reductions  to  foreign  visi- 
tors. These  Include  discounts  of  25  percent 
on  Intercontinental  air  travel  to  the  United 
States,  and  of  50  per  cent  by  domestic  air- 
lines; 10  per  cent  by  car  rental  companies, 
and  discounts  of  up  to  40  per  cent  by  many 
hotels  and  motels.  It  is  necessary  to  "pack- 
age" these  various  American  discounts,  so  as 
to  make  them  understandable  and  attractive, 
and  to  channel  as  much  of  the  program  as 
possible  through  European  travel  agents  of- 
fering packaged  US  tours. 

The  travel  Incentive  program  would  work 
this  way.  U.S.  Travel  Service  offlcers  would 
adverstlse  the  once-in-a-Ufetlme  opportu- 
nity to  obtain  substantial  reductions  on  the 
expenses  of  European  tourists  within  the 
United  States.  They  would  Issue  certificates 
worth  several  hundreds  of  dollars,  to  be  pre- 
sented by  the  European,  individually  or 
through  his  tour  leader,  to  participating  U.S. 
airlines,  car  rental  companies,  hotel-motels, 
and  possibly  other  firms.  On  a  twenty-one- 
day  trip  to  the  United  States  in  which  the 
costs  were  $1,000,  there  would  be  a  "gift"  of 
$340.  amounting  to  a  third  of  the  total. 

Let  us  as8un}4.a  typical  trip — one  subject 
to  Infinite  varl§tlons — involving  air  travel 
from  New  York  to  Chicago  to  Los  Angeles 
to  San  Antonio  to  Washington  to  New  York, 
with  car-rental  drives  to  any  cluster  of  na- 
tional parks  or  scenic  sights  along  the  route. 
The  dollar  cost  of  such  a  trip,  without  the 
travel  certificate,  would  be  $1,000.  made  up 
of  $300  of  International  travel.  $300  In  domes- 
tic air  travel;  $50  car  rental.  $200  hotels- 
motels.  $120  meals,  and  $30  miscellaneous. 
The  travel  certificate  would  entitle  the  visitor 
to  a  $340  saving — $75  on  International  air 
travel.  $150  on  domestic  air  travel.  $5  on  car 
rental.  $80  on  hotel-motel  charges,  and  $30 
on  a  whole  series  of  attractions,  possibly  In- 
cluding the  national  park  fee  and  entrance 
fees  to  such  attractions  as  Disneyland  and 
the  San  Antonio  HemlsFalr.  FHsr  tourists  who 
would  otherwise  be  spending  more  or  less 
than  $1,000.  the  savings  would  be  Increased 
or  reduced  proportionately. 

The  discount  commitments  by  the  US. 
travel  industry  at  this  writing  look  reason- 
ably firm.  The  role  of  Government  would  be 
twofold:  first.  Issuing  and  administering  the 
travel  certificates — which  the  Joint  Industry- 
Oovernment  Travel  Task  Force  proposes  to 
call  "visitor  hospitality  cards" — both  to  es- 
tablish the  authenticity  of  the  foreign  tour- 
ist and  to  package  the  Incentive  In  an  under- 
standable whole;  second,  vigorously  upgrad- 
ing the  US  Travel  Service  and  advertising 
the  packaged  Incentive  program. 

In  fact,  the  fledgling  United  States  Travel 
Service  has  concocted  an  effective  tourist 
promotion  program  since  Its  start  In  19«1  It 
should  be  ready  for  the  great  takeoff  In  1968. 
Eleven  overseas  offices  have  been  established : 
In  London,  Parts.  Frankfurt.  Rome.  Stock- 
holm, Amsterdam,  Mexico  City.  Bogota,  Sao 
Paulo.  Tokyo,  and  Sydney 

Working  with  travel-oriented  American  In- 
dustries. USTS  abroad  has  sponsored  adver- 
tising, distributed  films,  arranged  familiari- 
zation visits  for  travel  agents,  participated  In 
trade  shows,  fairs,  and  special  "America 
Week"  activities,  and  encouraged  convention 
and  business  visits  On  the  home  front,  the 
USTS  has  tried  to  eliminate  problem  spots 
for  foreign  travelers — customs  declarations 
have  been  simplified,  visas  for  In-translt  visi- 
tors waived,  and  visits  to  American  homes 
and  factories  made  available. 

These  modest  efforts  have  paid  off  hand- 
somely, with  tourists  overseas  increasing  by 
more  than  125  per  cent  since  1961.  Rising  In- 
comes overseas  would  have  produced  part  of 
this  Increase  naturally.  But  USTS  and  In- 


dustry promotional  activities  also  had  a 
major  effect.  A  1967  study  by  Arthur  D.  Little. 
Inc  ,  Indicated  that.  In  most  countries,  USTS 
and  related  efforts  produced  from  20  to  65 
per  cent  more  America-bound  tourists  than 
we  would  have  had  if  the  USTS  did  not  exUt. 
From  1961  66.  travel  promotional  efforts  have 
added  nearly  $500  million  to  our  foreign  ex- 
change receipts,  compared  to  a  total  USTS 
outlay  of  $8,000,000 

Despite  the  demonstrated  results  and  the 
urgent  need  to  do  better  still,  the  USTS  has 
been  operating  on  a  seml-starvatlon  budget. 
Out  of  an  authorized  appropriation  of  $4,- 
700,000,  it  has  been  getUng  only  $3,000,000. 
Hawaii  and  Florida  alone  have  larger  travel 
development  budgets  than  the  agency  which 
Is  desperately  trying  to  close  our  total  Inter- 
national travel  gap.  Swissair,  which  trans- 
ports only  a  modest  142,201  of  the  3,700,000 
transatlantic  passengers,  has  been  spending 
more  on  advertising  "Visit  USA"  than  has 
USTS  Compare  USTS's  $3,000,000  budget  to 
Canada's  $10,000,000.  Spain's  $10,000,000  and 
Greece's  $5,000,000. 

The  excellent  record  of  USTS  so  far  sug- 
gests that  an  increase  In  its  budget  to  support 
the  proposed  travel  certificate  program  would 
be  money  well  spent.  Initially.  Its  present 
$3,000,000  budget  could  well  be  doubled. 

Here  are  the  advantages  of  the  travel  cer- 
tificate proposals: 

1.  Attracting  an  additional  500,000  to  600.- 
000  European  tourlsu  to  the  United  States  in 
1968  and  beyond — almost  double  our  tradi- 
tional number — would  achieve  the  desired 
annual  Improvement  of  about  $250  million 
In  our  tourism  balance  of  payments  account, 
assuming  an  average  dollar  expenditure  per 
tourist  of  $500.  Surely,  to  attract  that  many 
additional  European  tourists  to  the  United 
States  out  of  that  enormous  market  should 
be  no  great  trick.  Some  40.000.000  Europeans 
are  today  affluent  enough  to  make  plans  for 
foreign  travel.  Some  5.500.000  Germans  a 
year  go  to  where  the  lemons  bloom  in  Italy: 
some  7.500.000  Frenchmen  visit  Spain. 

An  incentive  plan  to  Induce  more  Euro- 
peans to  visit  the  United  States,  as  opposed 
to  a  tourist  expenditure  tax  to  Induce  Ameri- 
cans to  cut  down  on  their  visits  to  Europe, 
would  produce  smiles  Instead  of  tears.  The 
incentive  plan  Is  entirely  legal.  It  violates 
no  obligation  of  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT)  or  of  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund;  It  simply  borrows 
an  Idea  developed  by  the  Europeans  them- 
selves in  their  discount  "Eurail"  passes  on 
the  European  railroads  Issued  to  U.S.  tourists. 
2.  It  would  help  the  American  economy. 
The  $250-mllllon  Infusion  of  extra  travel 
spending,  with  the  normal  multiplier  factor 
of  3  to  represent  the  additional  economic 
.activity  that  would  be  churned  up.  would 
lncre:4se  our  Gross  National  Product  by  $750 
million. 

The  additional  expenditures,  furthermore, 
would  generate  the  minimum  inflationary 
pressures,  since  the  expenditures  would  fall, 
not  upon  overtaxed  American  resources  such 
as  space  sclentlsu  or  domestic  credit,  but 
upon  Industries  which  now  have  consider- 
able under-used  capacity,  such  as  the  trans- 
portation, hotel,  and  restaurant  Industries. 

From  the  manpower  standpoint.  It  Is  just 
these  Industrtes  which,  with  added  demand, 
could  provide  additional  Jobs  for  unskilled  or 
semiskilled  workers  who  are  now  the  most 
Intractable  part  of  ova  unemployment  prob- 
lem. 

From  the  budgetary  standpoint,  the  United 
States  would  also  be  well  ahead.  A  $750  mil- 
lion Increase  in  our  Gross  National  Product 
would  yield  at  least  $75,000  000  In  Increased 
feder»l  revenues — many  times  the  relatively 
small  budgetary  costs  of  advertising  and  ad- 
ministering the  travel  certificate  plan.  ■ 

X  am  delighted  that  the  President's  Joint 
Industry-Government  Travel  Task  Force,  In 
Its  February  19  report,  affirmatively  recom- 
mended the  travel  certificate  plan.  The  Ad- 


ministration, Congress,  and  the  American 
travel  Industry  must  now  move  expeditiously 
to  put  It  Into  effect 

To  make  the  travel  certificate  plan  work, 
though,  the  Administration  would  be  well 
advised  to  shift  gears  and  to  drop  Its  travel 
expenditure  tax  proposal.  The  travel  expendi- 
ture tax  should  be  allowed  to  "die  among  Its 
worshippers"  not  only  because  It  Is  an  im- 
attractive  restriction  on  freedom  of  travel, 
but  because  It  could  stir  up  such  a  retalia- 
tory fervor  on  the  part  of  Europeans  as  to 
sink  the  travel  certificate  proposal  before  It 
could  be  fairly  launched. 

Any  successful  effort  to  attract  more  Eu- 
ropeans to  visit  America  the  Beautiful  Is  go- 
ing to  require  the  goodwill  of  European  travel 
agents  and  airlines,  of  European  peoples  and 
governments.  Tourism  Is  a  major  Industry 
for  many  European  countries,  with  receipts 
from  International  travel  amounting  to  as 
much  as  47  per  cent  (In  Spain)  of  total  for- 
eign exchange  receipts  on  current  account. 

Many  of  the  countries  most  favored  by 
American  tourists — such  as  the  United  King- 
dom, Germany,  the  Low  Countries,  and 
France — themselves  have  deficits  on  tourism. 
If  the  tourist  tax  bites  deeply  enough  to  save 
the  dollars  the  Administration  anticipates, 
the  large  tourist-oriented  industrtes  in  Eu- 
rope would  be  hard  hit.  The  political  process 
being  what  It  Is.  many  European  govern- 
ments would  be  under  strong  pressure  to  Im- 
pose limitations  on  their  tourists  to  the 
United  States.  European  airlines,  which  have 
been  major  customers  for  American  aircraft 
and  equipment,  would  also  be  Injured,  and 
almost  surely  would  cut  purchases  In  the 
United  SUtes. 

In  a  January  31  letter  to  the  Joint  Indus- 
try-Government Travel  Task  Force.  Hugo 
Mayr.  North  America  manager  for  Swissair, 
pointed  out  that  efforts  to  stlmulaxe  Eu- 
ropeans to  visit  the  United  States  "must  be 
free  to  work  In  e.  prevailing  atmosphere  of  in- 
ternational goodwill  For,  if  the  approach  of 
the  U.S.  Government  should  be  a  combina- 
tion of  constructive  measures  linked  with  a 
restrictive  policy  for  travel  to  Europe.  It 
would  be  strictly  self-defeating.  One  can 
hardly  expect  that  European  nations  would 
be  receptive  toward  traveling  to  a  country 
which,  through  restrictive  legislation  upon  Its 
own  citizens.  Is  depriving  the  friendly  Eu- 
ropean countries  of  Income  vital  to  their  own 
national  economy," 

Nominally,  the  Administration's  travel 
package  places  Increased  efforts  to  stimulate 
tourism  to  the  United  States  on  a  par  with 
the  proposals  to  restrict  American  travel.  Ac- 
ttially,  these  two  policies  are  as  comfiatlble 
as  the  cobra  and  the  mongoose.  The  negative 
is  bound  to  doom  the  positive.  By  forgetting 
about  the  tourist  expenditure  tax,  and  by 
concentrating  on  the  travel  certificate  pro- 
posal, we  can  keep  Cinderella's  coach  from 
turning  Into  a  pumpkin. 
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SELECTIVE  SERVICE  POUCY  AND 
EDUCATION 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record, 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs,  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  sure  that  every  Member  of  the 
House  will  agree  that  this  Nation  can- 
not afford  to  lose  the  edge  of  excellence 
In  graduate  education  we  have  labori- 
ously achieved  in  the  past  generation. 
I  am  convinced  that  unless  current  se- 
lective service  policy  is  changed,  we  will 
lose  that  edge. 

The  Special  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 


Labor  has  under  consideration  the 
Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1968. 
This  legislation  proposes  not  only  the 
modification  and  extension  of  existing 
higher  education  programs  but  also  the 
establishment  of  new  programs,  some  of 
which  proposed  support  of  graduate  pro- 
grams and  graduate  students.  In  the 
course  of  these  hearings  we  have  been 
advised  that  a  very  serious  situation  for 
graduate  education  exists  in  terms  of 
the  operation  of  the  Selective  Service 
System — that  unless  there  is  a  change 
in  existing  policy,  an  extremely  large 
percentage  of  graduating  college  seniors 
and  first-  and  second-year  graduate  stu- 
dents will  be  drafted  in  the  next  fiscal 
year. 

Mrs.  Betty  Vetter,  Executive  Director 
of  the  Scientific  Manpower  Commission, 
in  her  testimony  before  the  subcommit- 
tee, outlined  the  problem.  She  stated: 

Under  the  rule  of  drafting  oldest  first,  all 
available  new  Ph.  D.'s  will  be  drafted,  as  will 
all  the  scientists,  engineers  and  teachers  who 
have  been  deferred  occupatlonally  and  who 
fall  back  Into  1-A;  all  draft-eligible  new 
master's  degree  reclplente;  and  probably  all 
the  available  and  qualified  men  who  are  now 
first  year  graduate  students.  The  proportion 
of  the  baccalaureate  graduates  drafted  will 
depend  on  the  extent  of  the  calls. 

The  size  of  the  draft  calls  will  be  deter- 
mined In  large  part  by  the  number  of  volun- 
teers available.  DoD  expects  to  need  a  total 
input  of  850.000  men  to  the  active  forces 
during  fiscal  1969.  The  expected  number  of 
volunteers  is  610.000,  leaving  a  draft  call  of 
about  240,000.  The  acquisition  Includes 
60,000  offlcers.  Note  that  about  100,000  volun- 
teers are  expected  from  the  college  graduate 
population.  At  the  anticipated  call  level,  it 
seems  highly  unlikely  that  any  man  under 
age  22  would  be  Inducted  during  fiscal  year 
1969,  although  of  course  some  variation  in 
local  board  levels  of  age  at  Induction  can  be 
expected.  As  of  December  31,  we  had  about 
66,000  men  in  l-A  who  were  born  m  1942 
through  1945.  The  calls  in  January  through 
April  total  146,300.  Since  we  draft  oldest 
first,  we  can  assume  that  all  these  "older" 
men,  plus  those  in  the  older  age  group  who 
fall  back  Into  1-A  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year,  will  have  been  exhausted.  We  are  now 
drafting  at  an  average  age  of  20  years  and 
four  months,  and  high  calls  through  the 
rest  of  the  fiscal  year  will  probably  lower 
this  age.  It  seems  apparent  then,  that  almost 
all  of  the  men  drafted  in  fiscal  1969  will  be 
college  graduates  or  college  students  who 
have  dropped  back  into  1-A. 

Distinguished  educators  appearing  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  have  described 
the  effect  of  the  current  policy  on  educa- 
tion as  "disastrous"  and  'intolerable."  In 
recent  days,  I  have  received  numerous 
communications  from  imiversity  presi- 
dents. Stanford  University  describes  the 
impact  of  current  draft  policy  as  "cata- 
strophic" on  graduate  education  across 
the  Nation. 

Allan  M.  Carter,  chancellor  of  New 
York  University,  states  It  "is  a  potential 
disaster  for  the  Nation."  President  Har- 
vill  of  the  Universty  of  Arizona  advises: 

The  critically  serious  consequences  of  the 
administration  of  the  Selective  Service  Act 
as  announced  by  General  Hershey  following 
the  recent  decisions  of  the  National  Security 
Council  will  be  so  crippling  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Arizona  and  to  higher  education 
nationally  that  I  am  Impelled  to  seek  your 
assistance  and  urge  your  support  of  con- 
gressional action  designed  to  avert  what 
could  well  be  national  disaster. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  very  deep  concern 
being  voiced  is  imderstandable  in  light 
of  the  projected  curtailment  of  graduate 
school  enrollment  next  year. 

President  Hamilton,  of  the  University 
of  Hawaii,  estimates  that  anticipated  en- 
rollment of  fall  1968  entering  male  grad- 
uate students  at  his  university  will  total 
450  instead  of  900  and  the  continuing 
first-year  to  second-year  male  graduate 
students  of  400  instead  of  800.  Total  en- 
rollment impact  for  the  university  will 
be  reduced  by  about  20  to  30  percent  of 
the  total  anticipated  enrollment  for 
1968-69.  The  University  of  Maryland  re- 
ports that  current  policy  will  reduce  its 
projected  male  graduate  enrollment  by 
about  40  percent.  President  Harvill,  of 
the  University  of  Arizona,  indicates  that 
his  university  will  likely  lose  38.5  percent 
of  the  full-time,  first-  and  second-year 
graduate  men  normally  expected  for 
1968-69. 

Chancellor  Posvar,  of  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  advises: 

This  action  could  well  result  In  reduction 
of  male  post-baccalaureate  students  at  this 
University  by  50%. 

More  than  100  imiversity  presidents 
have  advised  that  their  graduate  school 
enrollments  wlU  be  reduced  in  substan- 
tially the  same  percentages. 

Mr.  Speaker,  current  draft  policy  will 
not  only  have  an  impact  on  graduate 
education  but  also  on  imdergraduate 
programs. 

President  Lindquist.  of  Wichita  State 
University,  reports: 

This  University  would  also  feel  the  Impact 
of  the  present  requirements  In  its  under- 
graduate programs  since  the  University  uses 
approximately  130  graduate  teaching  assist- 
ants, most  of  whom  are  normally  drawn 
from  the  first  year  graduate  class.  Inability 
to  fill  these  teaching  asslstantshlps  would 
have  the  greatest  Impact  In  science  areas 
since  laboratory  sections  of  most  of  the  sci- 
ence courses  are  taught  by  these  assist- 
ants. 


President  Fleinert.  of  St.  Louis  Univer- 
sity, writes: 

Current  policy  will  seriously  jeopardize  the 
educational  program  of  6.000  undergraduates 
at  St.  Louis  University.  In  certain  depart- 
ments, notably  English.  Math  and  Philoso- 
phy, we  have  an  elaborate  graduate  pro- 
gram In  which  teaching  of  undergraduates 
Is  an  Important  part  of  the  Ph.D.  program. — 
Present  draft  legislation  means  many  will 
leave  us  with  no  one  to  teach  some  2,000  un- 
dergraduates in  these  Departments.  We  also 
depend  heavily  on  graduate  fellows  in  Bi- 
ology, Physics,  and  Chemistry  to  handle 
the  Laboratories.  In  these  Departments  also 
our  future  science  potential  as  a  nation 
could  be  seriously  affected  by  the  present 
draft  legislation. 

Many  other  university  presidents  have 
commented  on  the  impact  of  the  draft 
on  future  manpower  requirements.  Pres- 
ident Miller,  of  Northwestern  University, 
states : 

The  loss  of  such  a  large  group  from  the 
very  top  of  the  educational  system  Is  incal- 
culable. It  will,  at  the  least,  move  us  back- 
ward toward  the  simple  agrarian  society 
from  which  we  spring  and  at  the  same  time 
It  denies  us  the  benefits  of  the  modern 
counterpart  of  the  pioneers.  It  will  deny 
our  friends  in  the  world  and  cheer  our 
enemies. 


President  Fleming,  of  the  University 
of  Michigan,  writes : 


Vital  needs  in  cities.  In  schools,  and  In 
research  will  be  unmet  because  trained  minds 
are  not  available;  such  an  abrupt  shift  in 
present  policy  must  create  gaps  in  plans 
and  progress  for  years  to  come. 

President  Gordon,  of  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  describes  the  situation 
as  follows: 

This  will  create  seriously  adverse  effects  on 
the  supply  of  future  teachers,  scientists  and 
other  urgently  required  skilled  manpower; 
It  will  entail  severe  financial  and  manning 
difficulties  for  the  universities  extensively 
engaged  in  graduate  education:  and  It  will 
produce  unnecessary  Inequities  in  the  opera- 
tion  of   the   Selective   Service   System. 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  think  it  is  important 
to  point  out  and  emphasize  that,  while 
voicing  very  deep  concern  over  this  mat- 
ter, our  educators  did  not  ask  for  an 
extension  of  blanket  deferments  for 
graduate  students.  Quite  the  contrary 
is  the  case.  President  Heard,  of  Vander- 
bilt  University,  said : 

We  do  not  seek  any  broadening  of  present 
deferment  categories. 

Chancellor  Carter,  of  New  York  Uni- 
versity, states: 

We  do  not  ask  for  complete  deferments. 

President  Goheen,  of  Princeton  Uni- 
versity writes: 

We  believe  that  all  students — undergrad- 
uate and  graduate  alike— should  share  with 
fellow  citizens  In  their  age  group  liability  to 
military  services. 

And  President  Gordon,  of  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  states: 

Let  me  make  clear  that  neither  I  ncx  my 
fellow-administrators  have  sought  or  now 
seek  a  continuation  of  the  past  policy  of 
blanket  deferment  for  graduate  students. 
That  policy  has  created  real  Inequities  in 
recent  years,  and  we  agree  with  the  decision 
of  the  Congress  last  June  that  it  should  be 
discontinued.  We  also  heartily  endorse  the 
decision  of  the  National  Security  Council 
against  the  blanket  deferment  of  graduate 
students  in  particular  fields,  such  as  science 
and  engineering. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  oppose,  as  does  I  believe 
every  member  of  the  Special  Subcommit- 
tee   on    Education,    the    extension    of 
blanket  deferments  to  graduate  students. 
So,  too,  we  vigorously  oppose  any  nation- 
al policy  which  would  permit  institutions 
of   higher   education   to   become   draft 
havens.  At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  Is  authority  under  existing  selective 
service  legislation  to  make  adjustments 
so  that  the  draft  calls  next  year  will  not 
levy  disproportionately  upon   one  seg- 
ment of  the  available  manpower  pool.  As 
I  understand  the  law,  there  could  be  ef- 
fectuated through  administrative  action 
changes  in  the  sequence  of  selection  in 
filling  future  draft  calls.  It  is  further  my 
understanding  that  the  Department  of 
Defense,  the  Marshall  Commission,  and 
the  Clark  Panel  have  recommended  the 
adoption    of    the    so-called    "modified 
young-age  system."  The  adoption  of  such 
a  system  would  spread  vulnerability  to 
induction  proportionately  by  age  to  all 
those  available  for  military  service.  Such 
a  modification  In  my  view  and  I  believe 
in  the  view  of  the  other  members  of  the 
subcommittee,  reduces  substantially  the 
potential  impact  on  graduate  education 
of  existing  policy. 
Today  the  subcommittee  approved  a 
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reaolution  which  urges  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  take  action 
which  would  implement  a  system  of 
selection  to  distribute  the  burden  eqiil- 
tably  among  all  available  men  In  the  elig- 
ible manpower  pool.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
urgency  for  action — Immediate  action — 
cannot  be  overemphasized.  So  that  the 
Members  of  the  House  may  have  the 
benefit  of  the  information  and  matters 
brought  to  the  subcommittee's  attention, 
I  should  like  to  place  In  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  copy  of  a  portion  of  Mrs. 
Vetter's  statement  to  the  subcommittee, 
statements  of  a  number  of  the  leading 
associations  in  higher  education,  an  ar- 
ticle of  Pred  Hechinger  which  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Times  on  February  25, 
1968,  an  editorial  from  the  New  York 
Times  dated  February  17.  1963.  an  edi- 
torial from  Life  magazine,  and  copies  of 
the  many  telegrams  and  letters  from 
presidents  of  colleges  and  universities 
throughout  the  country : 

Thx  EyrM-i  or  the  Nrw  DmArr  Rules 
(Statement    by    Betty    M    Vettcr.    Executive 

Director,  Sclentlflc  Bianpower  ComtnlMlon. 

before  tbe  Subcommittee  on  EducatlOQ  of 

the   Committee  on   Education  and   Labor, 

U.S.  HOiue  oTRepresentatlTM) 

On  Pebruary'1.5.  1968  the  National  Secu- 
rity Council  advised  the  Director  of  Selective 
Serrlca  to  suspend  occupational  deferments 
based  on  the  List  of  Essential  Activities  and 
Critical  Occupations  and  to  end  deferment 
of  graduate  students  other  than  thoee  now  in 
the  second  or  subsequent  year  of  graduate 
study.  Those  In  medicine,  dentistry,  veter- 
inary medicine,  and  osteopathy  are  already 
deferred. 

General  Hershey,  In  a  telegram  to  state  di- 
rectors, said  that  the  sequence  of  selection 
In  filling  calls  Is  to  remain  unchanged,  so 
that  the  oldest  men  from  the  combined  age 
group  19  through  2S  shall  be  called  first. 

OOCVPATIONAI,  DEraaMSNT 

Oeneral  Hershey's  wire  to  state  directors 
left  with  each  local  board  the  discretion  to 
grant.  In  Individual  cases,  occupational  de- 
ferments baaed  on  a  showing  of  n—e ntlsl 
community  need.  "Community  need"  was  not 
defined. 

It  seems  apparent  that  some  boards  will  be- 
gin at  once  to  recli^sslfy  registrants  who  are 
In  class  U-A.  If  they  have  neither  a  critical 
occupation  nor  are  worUng  In  an  essential 
activity  as  defined  by  the  now  siupended 
lists,  apparently  their  U-A  deferments,  based 
on  community  need,  will  be  continued.  If 
they  are  on  one  or  both  of  the  lists,  their 
cases  undoubtedly  will  be  reviewed  and  new 
dadalons  made. 

About  half  the  approximately  325.000  men 
classified  U-A  are  said  to  be  on  neither  list, 
and  therefore  presumably  are  eligible  for  re- 
tention In  U-A  on  the  basis  of  community 
need. 

We  beUeve  that  there  are  between  70,000 
and  100,000  men  under  26  deferred  In  U-A 
whose  skllla  are  the  result  of  college  train- 
ing. These  Include  engineers  at  the  bacca- 
laureate level  or  higher,  scientists  and  math- 
ematicians who  have  attained  at  least  a 
masters  degree,  high  school  teachers  of  sci- 
ence and  math,  engineering  and  sclentlflc 
programers,  college  teachers,  and  structural 
linguists.  Since  these  men  are  college  gradu- 
ates of  previous  years,  those  reclassified  to 
I-A  will  generally  be  among  the  first  to  be 
called  since  they  will  be  In  the  upper  brack- 
ets of  age  Uablllty. 

GSAOUATE   STUDENTS 

Under  the  rules  formulated  In  the  Presi- 
dent's Directive  of  last  June,  graduate 
students  now  in  their  second  or  subsequent 
years  of  postgraduate  work  may  be  allowed 


(at  the  option  of  their  local  boards)  to  con- 
tinue their  graduate  study  until  they  com- 
plete the  next  degree.  For  many  of  this 
year's  second  year  graduate  students,  a 
master's  degree  acquired  In  June  or  August 
will  be  declared  terminal,  and  these  men  will 
be  subject  to  induction.  Those  men  already 
past  the  master's  level  or  In  a  program  m 
which  the  Ph.  D  was  the  earlier  declared  ob- 
jective will  generally  be  allowed  a  total  of  five 
years  past  the  baccalaureate  to  complete  the 
Ph.  D. 

The  new  ruling  makes  no  distinction  be- 
tween first  year  graduate  students  this  year 
who  are  in  a  one-year  master's  program  and 
those  in  a  two-year  program.  Presumably  no 
student  now  in  his  first  year  of  graduate 
study  may  be  deferred  next  year  as  a  student. 
Additionally,  no  student  completing  a  bac- 
calaureate program  and  Intending  to  enter 
graduate  school  may  receive  a  deferment  in 
class  U-S. 

Exceptions  to  these  rules  are  the  medical 
and  dental  fields:  and  students  of  divinity, 
who  are  exempt  from  service  by  law. 

Men  completing  a  Ph.  D.  this  year  who 
nUght  otherwise  have  entered  occupational 
deferment  will  be  subject  to  the  draft  If  they 
are  under  26  years  of  age,  and  will  of  course 
be  the  first  to  go  under  the  "oldest  first" 
rule.  Approximately  7.500  June.  August  and 
January  1969  Ph.  D 's  are  expected  to  be 
subject  to  Induction  under  these  rules  after 
their  degree  Is  obtained. 

The  next  group  to  go,  with  an  average  age 
of  24  win  be  men  completing  a  master's 
degree  this  year  who  are  not  otherwise  defer- 
rable— about  23.000  men. 

This  year's  first  year  full  time  graduate 
students  who  are  not  In  the  medical  fields, 
or  who  are  not  veterans  cr  fathers  before 
last  June,  or  reservists,  are  expected  to 
total  89.000  men  at  an  .average  age  of  23 
available  for  Induction. 

From  the  bacsoalaureate  population,  with 
an  average  age  of  22.  we  can  expect  a  net 
Inductable  populaUon  of  163.000.  From  these 
groups  of  current  college  students,  we  will 
then  have  an  available  total  of  about  280,000 
qualified  draftable  men,  .ige  22  through  25. 
icAKZ-ur  or  thi  oaArr  pool 

To  the  280.000  draft  available  men  coming 
out  of  school  this  year  at  the  baccalaureate 
or  higher  levels,  we  can  expect  to  add  about 
50.000  college  graduates  of  earlier  years  who 
have  been  deferred  In  U-A  and  whose  age 
win  be  about  equally  divided  among  23,  24. 
and  25  year  olds. 

There  will  also  be  a  small  population  of 
college  dropouts  who  did  not  reach  bacca- 
laureate level,  but  who  have  been  deferred 
OS  students  and  will  reach  age  22  or  higher 
during  the  year.  There  are  probably  less  than 
10.000  of  these. 

Below  the  age  of  22.  the  draftable  pool 
will  Include  350,000  men  between  age  20  and 
22  who  have  not  previously  been  drafted, 
plus  about  336,000  men  bom  In  1949  (the 
19-year-old  available  group),  and  about  160.- 
000  men  bom  In  1950  who  become  19  during 
the  year.  This  gives  us  a  net  available  draft 
pool  of  about  1.2  million  men. 

WHO  WILL  BX  IND-UCTXDT 

Under  the  rule  of  drafting  oldest  first,  all 
available  new  Ph.  D.'s  will  be  drafted,  as  will 
all  the  scientists,  engineers  and  teachers  who 
have  been  deferred  occupatlonally  and  who 
fall  back  Into  I-A;  all  draft-eligible  new 
master's  degree  recipients;  and  probably  all 
the  available  and  qualified  men  who  are  now 
first  year  graduate  students.  The  proportion 
of  the  baccalaureate  graduates  drafted  will 
depend  on  the  extent  of  the  calls. 

The  size  of  the  draft  calls  will  be  deter- 
mined In  large  part  by  the  number  of  volun- 
teers available.  DoD  expects  to  need,  a  total 
input  of  850.000  men  to  the  active  forces 
during  fiscal  1969.  The  expected  number  of 
volunteers  Is  610.000.  leaving  a  draft  call  of 
about  240.000.  The  acquisition  Includes  60,000 
ofllcers.  Note  that  about  100,000  volunteers 


are  expected  from  the  college  graduate  popu- 
lation. At  the  anticipated  call  level.  It  seems 
highly  unlikely  that  any  man  under  age  22 
would  be  Inducted  during  fiscal  year  1969, 
although  of  course  some  variation  In  local 
board  levels  of  age  at  Induction  can  be 
expected.  As  of  December  31,  we  had  about 
66.000  men  In  I-A  who  were  born  In  1942 
through  1946.  The  calls  In  January  through 
April  total  146.300.  Since  we  draft  oldest  first, 
we  can  assume  that  all  these  "older"  men, 
plus  those  In  the  older  age  group  who  fall 
back  Into  I-A  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year, 
will  have  been  exhausted.  We  are  now  draft- 
ing at  an  average  age  of  20  years  and  four 
months,  and  high  calls  through  the  rest  of 
the  fiscal  year  will  probably  lower  this  age. 
It  seems  apparent  then,  that  almost  all  of 
the  men  drafted  In  fiscal  1969  vrtll  be  college 
graduates  or  college  students  who  have 
dropped  back  Into  I-A. 

tWttX.1     ON    THE    DRAITABLE    STITOENTS 

Until  this  time,  thoee  men  completing  their 
college  work  and  knowing  they  were  liable 
to  military  service  generally  had  the  option 
of  choosing  whether  they  wished  to  serve 
for  a  longer  period  of  time  as  an  ofllcer  or 
to  be  drafted  for  the  minimum  period  and 
serve  In  the  enlisted  ranks.  However,  under 
the  new  rules  almost  the  entire  draftable 
ptopulatlon  will  have  achieved  one  or  more 
college  degrees.  The  military  forces  will  not 
be  able  to  utilize  a  very  high  proportion  of 
these  men  In  officer  programs. 

The  student  who  elects  to  try  to  complete 
a  year  of  graduate  work  will  be  gambling 
alnce  he  will  have  no  protection  from  a  draft 
notice  right  in  the  middle  of  a  semester.  The 
I-S(C)  classification  Is  no  longer  available 
for  men  who  were  in  II-8  this  year  and  who 
have  completed  a  bachelor's  degree. 

EfTKrr      ON     THE      MIUTAET      SERVICE 

Both  the  age  and  the  educational  level  of 
Inductees  will  rise  rapidly.  Since  the  Army 
has  publicly  stated  that  the  best  soldiers 
can  be  made  from  19  year  old  inductees,  the 
efficiency  of  the  most  highly  educated  mili- 
tary force  In  history  Just  may  be  decreased. 

ETTECT     ON     THE     GRAOtTATE     SCHOOLS 

The  best  numbers  that  can  be  determined 
Indicate  that  between  50  and  60  percent  of 
the  baccalaureate  class  who  would  ordinarily 
have  entered  full  time  graduate  work  next 
fall  will  be  subject  to  the  draft.  About  62 To 
of  the  current  first  year  graduate  students 
will  be  Inducted,  although  we  cannot  as- 
sume that  the  remaining  38'"'  will  all  be  In 
graduate  school,  since  there  Is  a  normal  de- 
cline between  first  and  second  year  graduate 
enrollment. 

Of  the  master's  degree  candidates  com- 
pleting a  degree,  about  one-fourth  will  be 
drafted,  and  at  least  half  the  remainder  will 
not  be  continuing  toward  a  Ph.D. 

The  loss  to  Individual  graduate  schools  will 
vary  widely.  All-male  Institutions  will,  of 
course,  be  harder  hit  than  co-educatlonal 
graduate  schools.  The  highest  ranking  grad- 
uate schools  In  the  nation  should  be  able 
to  •fill  up  their  classes,  by  dipping  further 
down  In  the  quality  of  applicants  for  accept- 
ance. 

For  those  smaller  or  newer  graduate 
schools  still  seeking  a  high  quality  level  who 
are  not  now  overburdened  with  applicants, 
there  will  certainly  be  at  least  a  50%  drop- 
off In  both  the  first  and  second  year  classes 
of  graduate  study.  Some  schools  will  not  be 
able  to  survive  under  these  conditions. 

Ttit  effect  on  the  undergraduate  schools 
will  be  Just  as  striking  as  on  the  graduate 
schools  both  In  short  and  long  range  terms. 
No  effort  to  extend  teaching  asslstantshlps 
will  fill  the  teaching  assistant  positions  need- 
ed to  take  care  of  burgeoning  undergrad- 
uate enrollments. 

ETITCT  ON  THE  NATION 

All  segments  of  the  economy  will  be  af- 
fected  by   the   Ices  of   this   highly   trained 
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manpower,  and  we  must  be  realistic  In  rec- 
ognizing that  the  loss  is  real,  and  not  sim- 
ply a  transfer  of  effort  from  one  segment 
of  the  economy  to  another.  Faced  with  a 
group  of  draftees  who  are  almost  all  edu- 
cated to  at  least  the  baccalaureate  level,  the 
Department  of  Defense  will  have  no  choice 
but  to  use  most  of  these  men  in  a  Job  un- 
related to  their  specialized  education. 

The  shock  may  be  severe  to  many  Indus- 
tries which  lose  both  the  new  graduates 
they  had  hoped  to  hire  and  the  current  em- 
ployees deferred  on  the  basis  of  the  Lists  of 
Critical  Occupations  and  Essential  Activi- 
ties. It  seems  probable  that  some  of  the 
activities  being  carried  on  for  the  govern- 
ment by  private  industry  in  support  of  our 
military  effort  will  suffer  slowdowns,  or  even 
cancellation  of  contracts  that  companies 
will  be  unable  to  fulfill  because  they  lack 
skUl^  technical  graduates. 

Junior  colleges,  opening  at  the  rate  of 
more  than  seventy  new  ones  each  year,  will 
be  unable  to  find  adequate  staffs  for  next 
year.  In  the  years  ahead,  as  the  supply  of 
new  teachers  emerging  from  the  educational 
plpepline  slows  down,  the  situation  will  be 
even  more  serious,  and  will  be  felt  at  all 
levels  from  the  elementary  school  through 
the  university. 

Projections  made  before  this  change  in 
draft  regulations  indicate  that  the  country's 
Ph.D.  production  will  increase  from  21,000 
new  doctorates  this  year  to  almost  27,000 
in  1972.  If  next  September's  Intake  into  the 
graduate  schools  drops  by  even  40%,  the 
output  In  1972  will  be  down  to  less  than 
16.000 — back  to  the  1968  level.  This  10-year 
setback  cannot  ever  be  made  up. 

Since  Russia  Is  producing  both  engineers 
and  scientists  at  a  faster  rate  than  we  are, 
and  of  course  utilizing  them  In  their  area 
of  specialty  training,  it  teems  quite  possible 
that  we  may  find  ourselves  at  a  severe  dis- 
advantage In  our  efforts  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  communism  a  few  years  from  now. 

If  we  will  have  achieved  equity  by  draft- 
ing only  those  citizens  who  have  followed 
our  repeated  advice  to  continue  their  edu- 
cation, then  Indeed  the  losses  to  the  econ- 
omy, to  the  graduate  schools,  and  to  the 
nation  which  will  restflt  from  these  new 
rulings  will  have  been  worthwhile.  Although 
there  would  seem  to  be  a  possibility  that 
these  ruiings  will  encourage  young  men  to 
drop  out  of  school,  to  marry  and  produce  a 
child  before  reaching  age  22,  or  to  fall  to 
get  sufficient  education  to  pass  the  military 
qualification  tests,  the  National  Securly 
Council  believes  that  this  risk  is  not  nearly 
so  great  as  that  Eome  graduate  students 
might  ultimately  never  be  drafted  at  all  be- 
cause the  nation  needed  their  skills  to  be 
used  outside  the  military  service. 

Statement  on  Seixcttve  Service 
(Statement  by  executive  committee  of  the 
National  Association  of  State  Universities 
and  Land-Grant  Colleges) 

1.  The  recenUy  announced  Selective  Serv- 
ice regulations  will  have  their  major  impact 
on  the  oldest  eligible  young  men.  We  con- 
sider this  impractical. 

2.  It  these  regulations  prevail,  universi- 
ties win  be  unable  to  fill  their  responsibilities 
to  the  nation.  This  Is  not  In  the  national 
interest. 

3.  In  other  than  the  medical,  dental,  and 
allied  specialities,  blanket  deferments  for 
graduate  students  are  not  now  necessary. 

4.  Universities  can  perform  the  services 
the  Nation  expects  If  selection  falls  equitably 
on  all  ages  In  the  eligible  pool.  This  we 
recommend. 

The  statement  is  consistent  with  the  state- 
ment of  policy  adopted  by  the  full  Associa- 
tion at  the  annual  meeting  in  November, 
1967,  and  subsequently  transmitted  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson.  Information  before  the  com- 
mittee was  to  the  effect  that  implementation 
of  this  recommendation  can  be  carried  out 


administratively  within  existing  law.  Al- 
though the  law  requires  that,  within  desig- 
nated age  groups,  the  order  of  call  be  oldest 
first,  the  law  also  authorizes  designation  of 
age  groups  from  which  monthly  induction 
calls  shall  be  filled;  and  spreading  of  impact 
of  Induction  calls  "variously  among  the  age 
groups  designated." 

National  Association  of 
Student  Personnel  Administrators, 

February  20,  1968. 
Hon.  Edith  Green, 

House    of    Representatives,    Committee    on 
Education  and  Labor,  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education,  Raybum  House  Of- 
fice Building,   Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mrs.  Green:   Enclosed  is  a  copy  of 
a  statement  from  the  Executive  Committee 
of    the    National     Association    of     Student 
Personnel    Administrators     concerning     the 
potential  detrimental  effect  of  present  Selec- 
tive Service  regulations  for  graduate  students 
on  the  undergraduate  student  at  the  colleges 
and   universities  In  the  United  States.  The 
statement,     I     believe,     expresses    our    real 
genuine  concern  for  how  these  regulations 
may  affect  the  undergraduate  student.  The 
Executive   Committee    sincerely    hopes    that 
the    potentially    destructive    effect   can    be 
minimized. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Chester  E.  Peters. 
Director  of  Professional  Relations  and 
Legislation. 


Potential  Dxtrimental  Eftect  or  Selective 
Service   Regulations   for    Graduate   Stu- 
dents ON  THE  Undergraduate  Student 
The  members  of  the  National  Association 
of    Student    Personnel    Administrators    are 
committed   to  facilitating   the   growth   and 
development  of  students  in  the  most  effec- 
tive ways  known.  Increasing  efforts  are  being 
made  to  expand  the  opportunities  of  college 
youth  to  have  and  profit  from  significant  en- 
counters  with   resiK)nsible   adults. 

Educational  Institutions  are  being  pressed 
very  severely  to  stretch  the  educational  dol- 
lar. The  result  Is  an  ever-Increasing  stu- 
dent-to-faculty  ratio.  With  this  ratio  rising, 
the  demand  for  research  Increasing,  the  op- 
portunities for  obtaining  research  dollars 
Increasing,  and  the  "publish  or  perish"  de- 
mands for  promotion  and  recognition,  the 
student  Is  in  danger  of  becoming  the  for- 
gotten man.  His  needs  will  be  met  less  ef- 
fectively as  concerns  of  the  nation  focus  In- 
creasingly on   other  problems. 

What  will  happen  to  the  university  stu- 
dent If  an  Important  segment  of  the  teach- 
ing or  teacher  facilitating  faculty  (graduate 
student  teacher,  or  teacher  aides)  are  with- 
drawn from  the  university  at  one  time 
(namely  at  the  close  of  the  spring  term, 
1968)  because  of  the  present  Selective  Serv- 
ice regulations?  The  implications  of  the  full 
p)ower  of  the  Selective 'Service  Act  upon  the 
graduate  student  means  that  the  enrolled 
undergraduate  student  will  be  taught  in 
larger  classes,  will  be  able  to  have  less  con- 
tact with  remaining  faculty,  will  be  more 
Isolated  from  significant  encounters  with 
adults  or  at  least  will  have  lees  opportunity 
of  having  these  encounters. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  NASPA  rec- 
ommends that  serious  consideration  be 
given  to  the  implications  of  the  new  Selec- 
tive Service  regulations  as  they  relate  to  the 
graduate  students  and  the  concurrent  effect 
on  the  welfare  of  the  undergraduate  student 
body  of  the  colleges  and  universities  of 
higher  education  in  the  United  States. 

American  Council  on  Education. 

Washington,   D.C,   February   29,   1968. 
Hon.  EDrrH  Green, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mrs.  Oexsn:  This  afternoon  at  your 
request  we  delivered  to  your  office  a  four- 


point  propoeal  for  a  solution  to  the  Selective 
Service  problem.  This  proposal  was  adopted 
unanimously  by  our  Commission  on  Federal 
Relations  at  its  meeting  on  November  27, 
1967. 

Two  things  have  occurred  since  we  Issued 
our  four-point  program.  One  Is  the  reaf- 
firmation by  the  National  Security  Council 
that  no  change  should  be  made  In  Selective 
Service  Induction  as  It  then  existed.  The 
second  is  that  there  has  been  Increasing  dis- 
cussion of  what  Chairman  Mendel  Rivers 
refers  to  as  the  "modified  young  age  sys- 
tem" m  his  letter  of  February  20  to  Gen- 
eral Hershey. 

As  we  understand  this  system,  it  would 
provide  for  the  induction  of  men  of  each 
given  age  group  In  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  eligible  men  In  each  age  group.  This 
would  have  essentially  the  same  effect  as 
our  proposal  number  one — In  that  It  would 
spread  vulnerability  to  Induction  propor- 
tionately, by  age,  to  all  those  available  for 
military  service.  It  would,  therefore,  be  en- 
tirely consistent  with  the  position  we  took 
on  November  27,  1967. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  P.  Morse. 
Director,  Commission  on  Federal  Relations. 

Proposal   by    American   Council   on 
Education 

The  Council's  Commission  on  Federal  Re- 
lations, meeting  In  Washington  this  week, 
urged  the  adoption  of  four  steps  to  meet 
projected  problems  in  the  field  of  graduate 
study  created  by  the  new  draft  law.  Com- 
mission Director  John  F.  Morse  emphasized 
that  the  commission  does  not  favor  broad 
deferments  by  special  category  for  graduate 
students,  but  that  it  recommended  to  high 
government  officials  the  adoption  of  steps 
that  would  subject  such  students  to  the 
draft  on  an  equitable  basis. 

Commission  studies  show  that,  under  the 
new  draft -.law.  which  eliminates  all  defer- 
ments of  graduate  students  except  In  certain 
medical  fields,  graduate  school  enrollment 
next  year  wiU  be  limited  in  the  first  two  years 
to  women,  veterans,  men  physically  disquali- 
fied, and  those  over  25  (see  Bulletin,  Vol. 
XVI,  No.  35). 

The  four  steps  were  drafted  by  the  com- 
mission under  the  chairmanship  of  Indiana 
University  President  Elvis  Stahr  and  are  as 
follows: 

1.  That  for  the  immediate  future  a  prime 
age  group  (age  19)  be  designated  as  first  to 
be  inducted  and  that  those  past  age  19  with- 
out military  service  and  not  entitled  to  de- 
ferment be  treated  as  If  they  were  19.  The 
order  of  call  within  this  pool  would  then 
begin  with  the  oldest  first,  by  month  and 
day  of  birth. 

2.  That  legislation  be  Introduced  to  pro- 
vide a  random  selection  system  as  a  long- 
range  solution. 

3.  That  deferments  In  additional  fields  of 
graduate  and  professional  study  be  provided 
only  in  narrow  and  critically  needed  speciali- 
ties such  as  metallurgy,  for  example,  if  there 
Is  a  severe  shortage  in  that  field,  rather  than 
In  the  broad  field  of  the  physical  sciences. 

4.  That  local  boards  be  urged  to  postpone 
the  Induction  of  students  and  teachers  classi- 
fied I-A  until  the  end  of  the  term  in  which 
they  are  studying  or  teaching.  By  term  is 
meant  a  quarter,  a  semester,  or  a  trimester — 
not  an  academic  year. 


National  Academt  of  Engineering, 

Washington.  D.C,  March  1,  1968. 
Subject:    Impact   of   the   Military   Selective 
Service  Act  of  1967  on  Graduate  Educa- 
tion. 
Hon.  Edith  Green. 

Chairman,     Subcommittee     on     Education, 

House    Committee    on    Education    and 

Labor,   Rayburn   Building,    Washington, 

D.C. 

Dear  Mrs.  Green  :  In  conjunction  with  the 

bearings  of  your  subcommittee,  we  would  like 
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to  bring  to  your  attention  the  statement  we 
recently  forwarded  to  the  National  Security 
Council.  We  understand  that  our  contribu- 
tion as  well  as  that  of  many  other  groups 
malting  similar  observations  does  not  appear 
to  be  reflected  In  the  recent  statements  from 
the  National  Secxu-lty  Council  or  the  Di- 
rector of  Selective  Service. 

We  hope  that  the  views  expressed  In  our 
letter  may  be  of  some  value  In  the  bearings 
you  are  now  conducting.  If  we  can  be  of  more 
direct  assistance  to  you,  please  call  us. 
Sincerely  yours, 

CHAtmcrr  Stark. 

Chainnan. 

National  Acadbmt  or  Emoinkxezno, 
Washington.  DC.  February  12,  1968. 
Subject:   The  MlUtary  Selective  Service  Act 
of  1967. 

NATtONAl.  SBCVMTT  COI'NCIL, 

Washington.  DC. 

Gentlembn:  The  Committee  on  Public 
Engineering  Policy  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Engineering  has  become  concerned  about 
the  possibility  of  serious  impact  of  the  new 
Selective  Service  Act  on  our  nation's  resources 
of  personnel  trained  at  the  highest  academic 
levels, 

Diu-ing  the  past  two  decades,  the  federal 
government .  Ixas  sponsored  graduate  educa- 
tion with  empliasls  on  such  fields  as  science 
and  engineering.  In  order  to  Increase  the 
availability  of  specialists  who  would  be  able 
to  deal  with  the  social,  technical,  political, 
and  economic  problems  of  our  nation.  The 
national  assets  created  by  this  public  Invest- 
ment are  worthy  of  enlightened  stewardship 
and  further  development. 

Present  laws  and  regulations  regarding  the 
eligibility  of  graduate  students  for  military 
service  are  likely  to  produce  a  catastrophic 
reduction  In  the  number  of  graduate  stu- 
dents at  our  colleges  and  universities  after 
the  middle  of  1968  and  may  also  reduce  the 
flow  of  eligible  candidates  to  our  educational 
Institutions  In  future  years.  The  conse- 
quences of  these  impending  temporary  as 
well  as  long-term  effects  are  of  deep  concern 
to  us. 

Prom  the  point  of  view  of  national  Inter- 
est. It  would  seem  desirable  to  seek  out  alter- 
natives that  would  continue  to  encotirage 
the  most  Intellectually  able  individuals  to  be 
trained  through  graduate  education  to  ful- 
fill an  essential  function  in  our  society.  Fur- 
thermore, an  Inventory  of  trained  faculty 
and  research  capability  has  been  built  by  our 
educational  system  to  provide  advanced  edu- 
cational experience  of  the  highest  quality  for 
the  considerably  increased  numbers  of  quali- 
fied graduates.  This  educational  system  and 
that  Inventory  should  not.  If  at  all  possible. 
be  subjected  to  highly  fluctuating  demands 
since  this  results  In  inefficient  use  of  limited 
resources. 

We  recognize  the  need  to  have  an  equitable 
system  for  selecting  those  who  are  to  serve 
the  nation's  military  needs  but  trust  that 
this  can  be  done  In  the  context  of  an  overall 
appraisal  of  the  nation's  best  Interests.  Aa 
a  first  step.  In  order  to  reduce  the  current  un- 
certainties in  the  plans  of  graduate  students 
and  graduate  educational  institutions.  It 
would  seem  desirable  to  delay  for  one  more 
year  the  induction  of  graduate  students  so 
as  to  permit  more  extensive  research  and 
analysis  on  the  impact  of  the  new  law  on  the 
graduate  schools  and  the  nation's  Intellec- 
tual resources. 

If.  after  additional  analysis.  It  Is  found  de- 
sirable to  maintain  graduate  students  fully 
eligible  for  the  draft.  It  Is  hoped  that  a  way 
may  be  found  to  make  the  necessary  draft 
calls  In  equal  proportion  across  the  age  group 
suited  to  military  service  rather  than  de- 
manding heaviest  contributions  from  the  age 
group  that  has  already  received  the  heaviest 
investment  in  Intellectual  skills. 

Our  Conunlttee  would  be  pleased  to  assist 
In  any  way  possible  In  the  consideration  of 
alternatives   that   would   meet   the  military 


personnel  needs  as  well  as  make  optimum 
use  of  our  most  highly  trained  personnel. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Chacncxt  STAma. 

Ohairman. 

IFrom  the  New  York  Times.  Peb.  17.  1968) 
New   Dsaut  Rtn-xs  ANcn   amAOOATES— Con- 

rusiON    AKD    Resignation    Also    PotrwD — 

MiNOSTTT  Is  Sexkino  To  DErT  Law 
(By  Fred  M.  Hechlnger) 

College  seniors  and  first-year  graduate 
students  across  the  nation  have  responded  to 
the  new  draft  regulations  with  a  mixture  of 
anger,  confusion  and  resignation,  but  with- 
out panic.  An  outspoken  minority  Is  debat- 
ing means  of  defying  the  draft — even  at  the 
cost  of  going  to  jail — or  evading  It  by  moving 
to  Canada,  taking  teaching  Jobs  without  first 
completing  their  studies,  or  finding  legal 
loopholes. 

Prom  160.000  to  200.000  undergraduate  stu- 
dents and  first-year  graduate  students  are 
now  eligible  for  the  draft. 

The  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  on 
many  campuses  reports  being  flooded  with  as 
much  as  a  100  per  cent  Increase  In  applica- 
tions. 

Pew  units  are  able  to  accommodate  the 
influx  and  In  many  instances  the  applicants 
are  not  admitted  until  the  following  term. 

estimates   or   AOMmiSTXATOSS 

Inventiveness  in  devising  ways  of  avoiding 
the  call-up  ranges  from  simulating  homo- 
sexuality to  entering  agriculture  as  a  critical 
occupation.  But  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  students  appear  to  be  girding  for  the 
draft,  without  enthusiasm.  A  few  applaud  the 
new  regulations  aa  an  equitable  measure  to 
prevent  middle-class  intellectuals  from  be- 
coming a  privileged  group. 

This  picture  emerged  from  a  check  of  lead- 
ing graduate  schools  by  correspondents  of 
The  New  York  Times  across  the  country. 

The  interviews  followed  the  announce- 
ment by  the  National  Security  Council  that 
draft  boards  would  be  Instructed  to  halt  all 
deferments  of  graduate  students  in  any  field 
other  than  medicine,  dentistry  and  related 
health  professions,  except  of  those  who  will 
have  completed  two  or  more  years  of  grad- 
uate study  by  next  June.  Also  exempt  are 
theology  students  if  they  claim  exemption. 
Draft  boards  may  defer  others  whose  studies 
they  deem  criucal  to  community  service. 

However,  graduate  school  administrators 
have  estimated  that  next  September's  intake 
by  their  institutions  will  be  reduced  by  be- 
tween 40  and  50  per  cent.  James  A.  Perkins, 
president  of  Cornell  University,  said  that  the 
new  poUcy  would  have  "an  absolutely  lethal 
effect"  on  graduate  enrollment. 

But  deans  are  telling  students  to  keep 
cool,  continue  their  education,  and  trust  In 
luck,  fate  and  sympathetic  draft  boards. 
They  also  assure  students  that,  if  drafted. 
they  can  expect  readmlsslon  after  discharge, 
without  loss  of  credit  and  with  maximum 
financial  aid. 

Dr.  Colin  Plttendrlgh.  dean  of  Princeton's 
graduate  school,  even  promised  similar  con- 
sideration to  students  who  'out  of  sincere 
moral  conviction"  go  to  Jail  or  Canada  and 
subsequently  wish  to  return. 

imoxs  against  emigeation 
■Such  students  will  not  be  placed  in  dou- 
ble Jeopardy  aa  long  as  I  am  dean."  he  said. 
But  he  urged  students  not  to  adopt  such 
a  course,  saying:  "If  many  Intellectuals  leave 
the  country  when  the  going  gets  rough.  It 
will  make  the  McCarthy  era  seem  like  chick- 
en feed." 

The  Standard  Dally,  the  student  publica- 
tion at  Stanford  University.  In  an  editorial, 
supported  the  fatalists.  It  said:  "Don't  lose 
faith  in  the  inefficiency  and  inequity  of  your 
local  draft  board.  The  system's  ineptness  will 
probably  give  you  a  long  breathing  spell  be- 
fore you  must  make  a  final  decision." 
At  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 


nology, a  hurriedly  arranged  meeting  last 
Wednesday  evening  to  answer  draft  questions 
filled  the  1,200-seat  Kresge  Audltorliun  to 
capacity.  Amplifiers  were  needed  to  serve  an 
overflow  crowd  in  the  lobby. 

The  regulations  have  spread  "a  lot  of  worry 
and  a  lot  of  confusion,"  said  D.  Sanborn  C. 
Brown,  associate  dean  of  M.I.T.'s  graduate 
school. 

NEW  HAVEN  CXNTKK 

At  a  meeting  at  Yale  University  on  the 
same  evening  many  speakers  pointed  stu- 
dents to  the  New  Haven  Draft  Center,  which 
U  compiling  a  library  on  the  history  and 
types  of  conscientiovis  objection,  deferments 
for  physical  defects  and  emigration. 

At  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
Philip  Welnsteln,  23,  of  Swampscott,  Mass., 
who  is  working  toward  a  doctorate  In  the 
classics,  took  the  middle  course.  "I  guess  I 
will  sort  of  bury  my  head  In  the  sand  and 
hope  it  goes  away — and  trust  In  the  laziness 
of  my  local  draft  board."  he  said. 

TALK  is  dismissed 

•We  only  hear  from  people  who  talk."  said 
Dr.  Brown  at  M.I.T.,  saying  that  such  talk 
is  not  a  reliable  indicator. 

Among  the  vocal  minority  who  plan  to  defy 
the  draft  was  William  Maly,  who  started  his 
graduate  work  in  comparative  literature  at 
Rutgers  University,  New  Brunswick.  N.J..  last 
September.  He  said  he  and  bis  wife  planned 
to  go  to  Canada  in  May. 

He  added,  however,  that  he  had  consid- 
ered the  move  for  some  time  and  that  the 
new  draft  law  was  merely  the  "final  blow." 
He  called  the  draft  Just  "one  manifestation  of 
the  ridiculous  American  temper." 

Several  students  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  in  Chapel  Hill,  said  they  had  heard 
friends  say  that  they  would  seek  teaching  or 
research  fellowships  In  Canada.  They  had  no 
estimate  of  the  number  who  were  serious 
about  this. 

One  student  at  Chapel  Hill.  Timothy  Alvln 
Smith.  22.  of  Syracuse,  who  Is  married  and 
expecte  his  first  child  while  working  toward 
a  Ph.D.  in  English,  said: 

"I  am  opposed  to  the  war  absolutely.  I 
think  It  Is  not  only  a  silly  war  but  an  im- 
moral one.  I  believe  the  United  States  Is  sup- 
porting a  semlfasclst  government  In  South 
Vietnam.  I  simply  will  not  serve  In  any  case 
if  I  am  called.  It  may  become  a  question  of 
going  to  jail  or  to  Canada,  but  I  will  not 
serve." 

talking  in  tkkms  or  jail 

David  Atkln.  of  Mount  Tabor.  N.J..  who 
is  working  on  his  master's  degree  in  educa- 
tion and  is  editor  of  the  Chicago  Literary 
Review  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  said: 

"A  reasonable  number  of  my  friends  are 
talking  In  terms  of  Jail,  as  I  am.  I  expect  to 
be  drafted,  and  I  am  very  seriously  consider- 
ing the  possibility  of  taking  the  conse- 
quences, as  I  feel  I  ought  to  make  clear  my 
opposition  to  what's  happening  in  Vietnam." 

He  said  he  knew  of  30  to  40  students,  some 
graduate  students  but  mostly  college  seniors, 
who  are  meeting  to  consider  refusing  Induc- 
tion. 

The  more  typical,  though  less  vocal,  reac- 
tions range  from  concern  about  continuing 
uncertainty  to  fatalism. 

THE    breaking    POINT 

Dean  H.  Vanderbllt.  25,  of  Cambridge. 
Mass..  who  is  studying  for  his  doctorate  in 
electrical  engineering  and  is  president  of  the 
M.I.T.  Graduate  Student  Council,  said: 

"Most  of  the  people  I  know  wouldn't  look 
for  ways  to  avoid  the  draft.  Ifs  just  that. 
If  they  knew  they  were  going  to  serve,  they 
would  prefer  to  have  It  done  at  a  more  logical 
breaking  point,  without  interrupting  their 
studies." 

Even  if  he  were  readmitted  to  graduate 
school,  as  M.I.T.  has  assured  all  students 
they  will  be.  he  said  he  believed  that  "two 
years  away  from  the  field  would  require  some 
time  to  reaccllmate  yourself."  If  new  family 
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obligations  are  added  in  the  Interim,  he  said, 
some  students  may  not  return  to  their 
studies. 

Michael  M.  Conway,  of  St.  Joseph.  Mo., 
editor  of  The  Dally  Northwestern,  the  stu- 
dent publication  at  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity, said: 

"We  find  graduate  students  as  well  as 
seniors  are  frustrated  and  pretty  discour- 
aged. A  lot  of  students  have  checked  with 
their  draft  boards  and  were  told  they  prob- 
ably will  be  drafted  by  the  end  of  the  year." 

A    MARRIED    STUDENT 

Similar  impatience  with  uncertainty  was 
expressed  by  Earl  Harper,  24,  of  Valdese, 
N.C.  who  Is  married  and  a  candidate  for  an 
education  doctorate  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina.  Mr.  Harper,  who  taught  high 
8Chc>ol  for  two  years  before  returning  to  ad- 
vanced studies,  said  he  had  called  his  draft 
board  and  had  been  asked  whether  he  could 
show  that  he  is  filling  some  essential  com- 
munity need. 

""But  I  don't  know  what  they  consider  an 
essential   community   need,"   he  said. 

Others  complained  that  the  draft  regula- 
tions had  changed  so  often  In  the  past  that 
they  had  little  confidence  in  the  finality  of 
the  latest  ruling. 

TALKING    OF   LITTLE    ELSE 

One  high-ranking  observer  at  Yale,  who 
said  that  students  have  been  talking  about 
little  else  since  the  regulations  were  pub- 
lished, added  that  defiance  Is  Ukley  to  evapo- 
rate when  the  Induction  notice  Is  received. 

"But."  he  added,  "some  who  submit,  after 
earlier  objections,  are  likely  to  be  plagued 
by  the  feeling  of  having  sold  out  their 
convictions." 

On  this  issue,  too,  opinions  are  sharply 
divided.  A  student  at  the  Yale  Law  School, 
probably  representing  the  majority  Inter- 
viewed, said:  "If  I  go  to  jail,  my  whole  career 
would  be  ruined.  I  wouldn't  make  the  bar. 
Doors  would  be  closed.  I'll  go  in,  serve,  get 
out,  and  get  back  here  as  fast  as  I  can." 

By  contrast,  speaking  for  the  actively  dis- 
affected. Bob  Schneider.  22.  of  Santa  Monica. 
Calif.,  who  is  a  first-year  law  student  at 
Berkeley,  said  he  would  go  to  jail.  If  nec- 
essary. 

As  I  see  It.  I'm  trying  to  uphold  the  basic 
principles  of  international  morality.  Inter- 
national law."  he  said.  "If  I  were  to  put  It  In 
a  legal  framework,  the  law  I'm  looking  at 
now  is  30  years  ahead,  a  Nuremberg  tribunal. 
They'll  say,  what  did  you  do  during  the  war? 
And  I  want  to  be  able  to  say  I  tried  to 
uphold  my  morality." 

RU.sH    TO    THE    ROTO 

Another  law  student,  who  agreed  with  this 
view,  said  going  to  Jail  over  this  issue  was 
becoming  "kind  of  like  being  brought  in  for 
an  antitrust  suit,  kind  of  respectable." 

But  generally,  indications  are  that  those 
who  want  to  avoid  or  delay  entering  military 
service  until  completion  of  their  studies  are 
looking  for  less  risky  ways. 

Reports  from  most  Institutions  In  the  sur- 
vey show  a  rush  to  get  Into  R.O.T.C.  units, 
with  a  view  to  getting  commissions  and  serv- 
ing after  graduation. 

Stanford  reported  twice  as  many  graduate 
students  applying  for  the  Army  program  as 
last  year,  and  the  Navy  unit  registered  "a 
further  surge"  last  week. 

SIGNING    FOR    THE    RESERVES 

Mayer  Freed.  22,  a  first-year  law  student 
at  Columbia  University,  reported : 

"Someone  In  school  said  during  the  week 
that  there  was  a  new  reserve  unit  In  Jersey 
Just  outside  Jersey  City.  Carloads  of  law  stu- 
dents started  going  over  there." 

When  It  turned  out  that  It  was  not  a  new 
unit  and  had  a  long  waiting  list,  the  stu- 
dents signed  up  anyway. 

"It  can't  hurt."  Mr.  Freed  said. 

At  Harvard's  Navy  R.O.T.C.  captain  P.  X. 
Bradley  said  that  "there  has  been  a  constant 


stream  of  students,  the  majority  of  them 
from  the  graduate  and  law  schools."  flooding 
the  office  since  the  new  ruling. 

In  response  to  the  demand,  the  Harvard 
unit  Instituted  a  new  program,  which  will 
take  95  law  students  from  all  over  the 
United  States. 

But  at  M.I.T..  Col.  Jack  R.  Shields,  profes- 
sor of  military  science  for  the  Army 
R.O.T.C,  said:  "It  is  a  far  cry  from  reality 
to  say  that  they  are  banging  down  the  doors. 
It  is  not  a  panic  situation  by  any  means 
but  an  honest  effort  on  the  part  of  serious 
young  men  to  evaluate  the  best  situation 
for  themselves."  He  said  that  the  armed 
forces  stood  to  gain  by  attracting  young  men 
of  high  caliber  as  officer  candidates. 

Students  also  turned  to  other  possible 
places.  John  B.  Pox,  director  of  graduate  and 
career  plans  at  Harvard,  said  that  applica- 
tions for  Vista,  the  Peace  Corps  and  the 
Teacher  Corps  had  skyrocketed  last  week. 
Many  students  hope  to  leave  the  university 
and  teach  in  schools  until  the  war  is  over. 

However,  service  In  these  organizations 
does  not  assure  deferment. 

The  American  Friends  Service  Committee 
of  Cambridge,  which  counsels  students  who 
seek  conscientious  objector  status,  has  been 
visited  by  a  record  number  of  students. 

In  addition,  draft  resistance  groups  on  or 
near  many  campuses  have  stepped  up  their 
advisory  services.  At  Harvard,  the  newly  es- 
tablished Harvard  Draft  Project  was  seen 
growing  into  a  unlversitywide  coalition 
against  the  war  and  the  draft. 

PROFESSORS    COOPERATING 

At  Yale,  some  professors,  most  of  them 
from  the  Law  School,  are  coojierating  with 
students  to  offer  counseling  on  the  draft. 

The  Berkeley  student  government  appro- 
priated $400  this  week  to  set  up  a  draft 
counseling  program. 

Individual  schemes,  many  of  them  whim- 
sical, range  from  efforts  by  one  Berkeley  sen- 
ior to  "stretch  out"  his  undergraduate  cred- 
its for  another  year,  to  retain  his  deferment, 
to  Inquiring  about  the  chances  of  attaining 
Swiss  citizenship. 

There  is  talk  about  obtaining  phony 
medical  certificates,  going  on  crash  diets  to 
become  incapacitated  through  extreme  loss 
of  weight  and.  In  the  case  of  one  student, 
proposing  marriage  to  a  girl  from  the  Soviet 
Union  In  order  to  acquire  family  members 
with  Communist  background. 

A    HAWK'S    VIEW 

By  contrast.  Carles  Hurd,  22,  from  Los 
Angeles,  who  is  a  first-year  law  student  at 
Berkeley,  said:  "I'm  a  hawk,  and  I'm  facing 
It  with  equanimity." 

Most  divinity  schools,  of  all  faiths,  report 
that  only  a  small  minority  of  their  students 
have  taken  advantage  of  clerical  deferments. 
Most  of  them  have  declared  themselves  avail- 
able for  chaplain's  duty. 

Douglas  Rosenberg,  a  graduate  student  in 
political  science  at  Yale  and  member  of 
Resistance,  an  antiwar  group,  offered  this 
advice:  "Handing  In  your  draft  card  is  like 
getting  married.  It's  much  less  terrifying 
after  you've  done  It." 

Those  who  view  the  war  and  the  prospect 
of  military  service  with  enthusiasm  are  clear- 
ly an  even  smaller  minority  than  those  who 
want  to  break  the  law  to  avoid  the  draft. 

Martin  Nussbaum.  20,  a  first-year  law  stu- 
dent at  Columbia,  registered  what  appears 
to  be  the  majority  view.  "Unfortunately,  I 
believe  the  majority  of  the  country  supports 
the  war  and  until  my  views  against  the  war 
predominate,  I  will  follow  the  law  of  the 
land." 

And  a  classmate,  Brue  E.  Plndyck.  22,  said: 

•"I'm  scared.  I  suppose  I  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  serve.  Not  to  serve  the  country^ — I 
think  the  war  is  wrong — but  a  moral  obliga- 
tion to  serve  the  guys  who  are  over  there. 
It  Is  wrong  that  they  are  over  there  and  I  am 
here  just  because  I  could  afford  to  go  to 
college  and  they  couldn't." 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  17.  19681 
Blow  to  the  Universities 
In  the  name  of  greater  equity— which  was 
long  overdue — the  Selective  Service  System 
has  dealt  a  crippling  blow  to  the  nation's 
academic  community,  and  perhaps  also  to  the 
armed  services  which  it  is  supposed  to  sup- 
port. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  decision 
to  end  most  graduate  school  deferments,  ex- 
cept in  the  fields  of  medicine,  dentistry  and 
allied  medical  specialties,  eliminates  an 
escape  hatch  that  has  unfairly  permitted 
thousands  of  young  men  from  priviledged 
backgrounds  to  ellude  a  burden  of  service 
that  has  fallen  disproportionately  on  those 
less  fortunate. 

But  if  this  abrupt  change  in  policy  is 
carried  out  with  no  change  in  the  present 
rule  of  Inducting  the  oldest  first,  the  na- 
tion's graduate  schools  next  fall  will  be  dec- 
imated, with  serious  academic  and  educa- 
tional consequences.  Educational  authorities 
estimate  that  more  than  200,000  graduating 
seniors  and  first-year  graduate  students  will 
suddenly  become  eligible  for  induction  and. 
at  present  and  estimated  induction  rates,  will 
be  thrust  into  the  armed  forces  before  the 
year  is  out. 

This  will,  in  the  words  of  one  university 
president,  limit  next  year's  graduate  classes 
to  "the  lame,  the  halt,  the  blind  and  the 
female."  It  will  complicate  administrative 
problems,  cripple  university  budgets  and 
create  a  serious  gap  in  future  teacher  ma- 
terial. It  win  also  affect  undergraduate 
studies  by  drastically  reducing  the  number 
of  available  teaching  assistants. 

The  induction  of  this  large  body  of  older, 
articulate  students  will  also  create  serious 
problems  for  the  armed  services,  which  have 
found  such  older  draftees  less  viable  and 
more  difficult  to  assimilate  into  military 
routines  than  younger  men.  It  may  create 
serious  t>roblems  for  Selective  Service  itself 
because  a  much  higher  percentage  of  war 
and  draft  objectors  is  found  among  graduate 
stvidents. 

These  bitter  fruits  are  the  Inescapable  price 
of  the  failure  of  Congress  last  year  to  rewrite 
a  fundamentally  bad  draft  law.  Equity  and 
the  broader  interests  of  the  nation  simply 
cannot  be  served  by  tinkering  with  a  basi- 
cally inequitable  act.  The  law  should  be 
revised  in  general  accordance  with  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  President's  Advisory 
Commission  on  Selective  Service,  which  Con- 
gress ignored  last  year.  Meanwhile,  the  im- 
pact of  the  graduate  studies  ruling  could  be 
eased  by  modifying  the  "oldest  first"  order 
of  induction. 


(From  Life  magazine.  Mar.  8,  1968 1 
The  Draft  Must  Be  Made  Fairer 

At  a  moment  when  the  war  in  Vietnam  is 
in  so  discouraging  a  state,  and  many  more 
troops  are  being  talked  of,  it  is  tragic  for 
the  nation  to  be  saddled  with  an  unfair  draft 
law.  Yet  every  time  somebody  sets  out  to  im- 
prove the  draft  it  ends  up  worse  than  It 
started. 

In  the  past  the  inevitable  inequities, 
though  cruel  to  individuals,  were  such  that 
we  could  live  with  them  as  a  nation.  But  in 
this  agonizing  moment,  grossly  unfair  draft 
rules  add  a  tragic  dimension  to  our  problems. 
Snared  in  a  war  whose  purpose  many  ques- 
tion and  that  is  something  short  of  na- 
tional survival,  we  must  ask  of  the  draft  that 
it  treat  with  complete  impartiality  the  men 
whose  lives  it  may  take.  With  such  stakes 
there  is  no  room  for  politicking  or  for  satis- 
fying grudges  against  more  privileged  young 
men.  But  these  have  been  a  part  of  the  latest 
rewriting  and  interpretation  of  the  Selective 
Service  Act. 

The  old  regulations  badly  needed  rewrit- 
ing. Their  provisions  allowed  men  with  above- 
average  cash  or  Intelligence  to  parlay  a  college 
education  into  prolonged  graduate  studies 
and  virtual  exemption  from  the  draft.  The 
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new  nilw.  which  will  take  elTect  In  June. 
wUl  not  (Imply  plug  that  loophole.  They  wlU 
completely  reverse  the  inequity.  Prom  a  sit- 
uation In  which  few  graduate  students  ever 
saw  service,  the  next  year  will  see  the  draft 
calls  primarily  nUed  by  graduate  studenu 
while  nonstudent  youths  are  spared. 

When  the  President  last  spring  suggested  a 
revision  of  the  system,  one  of  his  key  pro- 
poaaU  would  have  reversed  the  order  of  call- 
up— by  inducting  19-year-olds  first,  then 
working  up  to  older  men  If  necessary.  Since 
we  would  seldom  need  all  eligible  10-year- 
olds.  the  President  also  suggested  a  form  of 
random  chooeing,  or  lottery,  as  the  only  fair 
way  Co  decide  who  would  serve. 

Under  such  a  plan  there  would  be  no  need 
to  continue  deferments  for  graduate  students 
since  by  the  time  they  reached  that  point  in 
their  education,  youths  would  already  have 
served — or  been  assured  that  they  would  not 
be  called  except  for  a  major  emergency. 

The  Congress  bought  only  a  small  part  of 
the  Presidents  proposal.  It  agreed  to  the 
abolition  of  graduate  deferments  for  all  but 
medical  trainees  (who  are  liable  after  gradua- 
tion to  their  own  "doctors'  draft").  But  the 
congressmen  specifically  ordered  the  Presi- 
dent not  to  institute  any  form  of  lottery,  and 
thus  set  the  stage  for  more  trouble. 

The  new  rules  allow  continued  deferment* 
only  for  men  in*  their  second  year  of  graduate 
school  or  beysrrd.  Thoae  who  will  finish 
their  first  year  this  spring,  and  seniors 
graduating  this  year  who  had  planned  to  go 
on  to  graduate  school,  are  now  draftable. 
And  since  I^resldent  Johnson  has  unaccount- 
ably decided  not  to  Institute  his  own  plan  to 
call  19-year-old8  first,  the  two-year  group  of 
graduate  students  will  supply  moat  of  the 
manpower  for  the  nation's  draft  boards. 

Of  the  approximately  300.000  male  stu- 
dents In  the  two  classes.  It  Is  estimated  that 
the  draft  will  take  about  60"^ .  And  others  will 
likely  enlUt  to  exercise  a  choice  of  service. 
The  graduate  schools  will  be  left,  in  the 
words  of  Harvard  President  Nathan  Pusey, 
with  "the  lame,  the  halt,  the  blind  and  the 
female." 

Dragooning  most  of  the  men  from  two  full 
years  of  the  education  cycle  in  Amerlct  Is  a 
matter  of  Importance  to  more  than  Just  those 
students  who  lose  daferments.  Graduate  as- 
sistants do  much  of  the  classroom  teaching 
at  universities — and  some  schools  will  lose 
half  of  there  Instructors.  Under  the  new 
rules,  no  graduating  college  senior  will  know 
exactly  when  he  wlU  "Je  called — and  whether 
he  should  chunce  starting  a  year  of  gradviate 
study.  The  same  uncertainties  are  playing 
havoc  with  the  iinlversltlee  which  are  already 
committed  to  overhead  expenses  for  next 
year — with  no  idea  of  the  size  of  their 
student  bodies. 

As  long  as  the  draft  needs  fewer  than  half 
the  men  who  became  available  each  yeai . 
then  the  country  needs  a  selective  service  law 
that  will  take  them  with  some  e%-en-handed- 
ness  from  among  the  wealthy  and  the  poor. 
the  Intelligent  and  the  average.  The  Presl- 
deut  should  revive  his  own  plan  to  draft  the 
19-year-olds  first.  That  age  falls  early  enough 
to  prevent  much  disruption  of  career  or 
school  plans.  And  we  still  think  some  form  of 
random  lottery  is  the  fairest  way  to  choose 
the  19-year-olds  who  will  serve. 

Indiana  UNrvKKarrT. 
Bloomington,  Ind..  February  26. 19S8. 
Hon.  EnrrH  Qkken. 

Chairmari.  Special  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion. House  Office  Building,  Washington, 
DC: 
Please  permit  me  to  convey  my  endorse- 
ment of  American  Council  on  Education  sug- 
gestion that  reexamination  of  selective  serv- 
ice law  Include  consideration  of  pooling  age 
groups.  In  addition  to  a  reduction  in  tre- 
mendous impact  upon  graduate  education, 
the  wisdom  of  this  course  is  supported  by 
considerations  of  equity  between  college  and 
noncollege  male  vulnerability  to  draft,  the 


crying  need  for  personnel  to  teach  under- 
graduates, and  l>etter  distribution  by  age 
group  In  the  Armed  Porces  themaelve*.  Our 
concern  in  higher  education  Is  not  to  re- 
duce any  Individual's  obligation  to  hi*  coun- 
try nor  to  work  any  disadvantage  upon  the 
person  whose  resource*  do  not  permit  the 
pursuit  of  higher  education,  but  I*  rather 
in  support  of  the  national  interest  in  avoid- 
ing a  truly  drastic  Interruption  in  the  flow 
of  educated  manpower  into  the  society  and 
a  major  blow  to  our  already  hard-pressed 
Institutions. 

Elvi»  Stah*. 

President. 

PuNcrroN  Univxbwtt, 
Princeton,  NJ.,  February  29,  1968. 
Hon  Edtth  Gxeen. 

Chairman,  Special  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion. House  of  Representatives.  Wash- 
ington,  DC. 

Dka«  Mrs.  Orcxn  :  The  recent  reafllrmation 
of  the  President's  Executive  Order  11360, 
ending  deferment*  of  graduate  students  ex- 
cept those  In  the  health  sciences,  has  serious 
consequences  for  the  nation  generally.  In- 
cluding the  well-being  of  Its  educational 
system.  I  am  writing  to  urge  the  need  for  new 
legislation  which,  on  the  one  hand,  would 
properly  make  all  undergraduate  and  grad- 
uate students  as  liable  to  military  service 
as  their  fellow  citizens  and,  on  the  other, 
would  minimize  the  adverse  national  conse- 
quences that  will  follow  from  the  present 
situation. 

An  attachment  to  this  letter  summarizes 
the  consequences  for  Princeton  of  Executive 
Order  11360  and  some  of  those  alternatives 
which  we  believe  the  Congress  should 
consider. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  prevailing 
legislation  would  be  to  reduce  total  enroll- 
ment In  the  Princeton  Graduate  School  by 
470  students  who  constitute  31%  of  the  total 
graduate  student  body.  More  significantly, 
it  would  reduce  the  number  of  first-  and 
second-year  students  by  50':-  and  conse- 
quently the  entire  student  body  by  50% 
in  a  few  years,  were  the  present  law  to  con- 
tinue in  effect.  This  precipitous  drop  In  en- 
rollment win  cause  a  comparable  reduction 
In  the  flow  of  monies  to  the  University's 
operating  budget  at  a  time  of  great  financial 
strain.  The  estimated  loss  of  income 
(0700.000)  to  our  annual  operating  budget  is. 
moreover,  not  soraeth'ng  which  a  university 
can  offset  In  any  prudent  way  by  economies, 
as  faculty  cannot  be  discharged,  and  the 
cobts  of  maintaining  and  operating  basic  fa- 
cilities (library',  laboratories,  and  the  like) 
remains  high  and  unchanged  when  the  num- 
ber of  students  normally  utilizing  them  sud- 
denly drop*.  Tlie  present  situation  also  raises 
very  substantial  problems  for  the  research 
and  teaching  functions  of  the  University 
because  It  cuts  by  over  one  third  the  pool  of 
graduate  students  available  for  research  and 
teaching  assistantshlps. 

The  most  Important  consequence  of  the 
present  law  is.  however,  one  that  transcends 
Princeton  as  a  single  institution.  There  will 
necessarily  be  a  sharp  and.  In  my  Judgment, 
very  deleterious  drop  in  the  supply  of  highly 
trained  personnel — a  supply  already  Inade- 
quate to  meet  the  national  demand.  As  you 
doubtless  know,  U.S.  Office  of  Education  pro- 
jections indicate  that  the  existing  system  of 
higher  education  is  inadequate  to  meet  the 
national  need  of  highly  trained  personnel. 
Projections  indicated  a  need  In  1971-73  for 
39,000  new  Ph.  D.'s  but  a  supply  of  only 
26,000  (without  reference  to  the  conse- 
quences of  Executive  Order  11360>.  The  ef- 
fect of  the  present  draft  ruling  will  JOe  to 
cut  that  supply  to  16,080.  which  is  lea*  than 
half  the  demand  and  amounts  to  a  7-year 
setback  with  serious  consequences  not  only 
for  the  educational  system  Itself,  but  for 
government  and  Industry  too. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  many  of  ua  In- 
volved In  higher  education  were  very  dis- 


satisfied with  the  selective  service  system 
prior  to  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act 
of  1967,  and  recognized  fully  the  social  In- 
equltie*  it  involved.  We  believe  that  all  stu- 
dents— undergraduate  and  graduate  alike — 
should  share  with  fellow  citizens  in  their 
age  group  liability  to  military  service.  How- 
ever, were  their  liability  to  service  propor- 
tionate to  their  frequency  In  the  total  pool 
of  draftable  men,  the  Eerlou*  disadvantages 
Inherent  In  the  present  legislation  would  be 
largely  removed.  The  attachment  to  my  let- 
ter indicates  for  example  that  none  of  the 
several  schemes  Involving  draft  liability  of 
all  students  (19  to  26  years  old)  would  cause 
more  than  a  13%  drop  in  graduate  school 
enrollment  and  ultimate  Ph.  O.  productivity, 
and  some  of  them  cauee  no  more  than  a  3% 
drop. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  new  legislation 
could  create  a  selective  service  system  that 
ensured  social  equity  without  entailing  the 
generally  adverse  effects  of  the  1967  Act  and 
the  subsequent  Executive  Order  based  on  It. 
I  hope  that  your  Committee  will  give  careful 
consideration  to  this  urgent  matter. 
Sincerely, 

Robot  P.  Gohxen. 

UNTvrasrrT  "f  Michigan. 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  February  23.  1968 
Hon.  EorrH  Grckn, 

Chairman,  Special  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion. House  of  Representatives.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.: 
I  am  convinced  that  the  National  Security 
Council's  decision  to  sweep  aside  graduate 
deferments  In  all  but  medicine,  dentistry, 
and  related  sp>ecialties  will  bring  future  dis- 
turbing and  detrimental  effects  to  our  educa- 
tional system  at  all  levels  and  to  our  Nation. 
Vital  needs  In  cltler.  In  schools,  and  in  re- 
search will  go  unmet  because  trained  minds 
are  not  available;  such  an  abnipt  shift  In 
present  policy  must  create  gaps  In  plans  and 
progress  for  years  to  come.  After  study  I 
heartily  support  the  American  Council  on 
Education's  request  for  a  system  of  random 
selection  Such  pooling  of  sources  can  provide 
the  required  manpower  while  drawing  prop- 
erly but  not  unduly  from  the  limited  ranks 
of  those  we  have  educated.  Let  me  urge  you 
to  examine  the  National  Security  Council's 
decision. 

R.  W.  Fleming. 

President. 

NORTHWESTtaW  UNTVERSrrT, 

Evanston.  III.,  February  23, 1968. 
Hon    EoriH  Green. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAB  Mrs.  Grkbn:  The  recent  change  in 
selective  service  practices  falls  heavily  on 
those  universities  that  Justify  their  existence 
In  great  measure  by  their  poet-baccalaureate 
efforts.  Those  forty-odd  universities  that  bear 
the  major  responaiblllty  for  training  at  the 
highest  level,  the  doctorate,  stand  to  sink 
back*  to  their  level  of  operation  of  a  decade 
ago,  and  another  sixty  or  so  that  had  re- 
sponded  to  the  challenge  to  play  a  more 
Important  role  In  the  production  of  badly 
needed  doctorates  will  be  frustrated  in  their 
purpose,  crippled  for  lack  of  students  and 
finance*  to  the  point  of  doubting  societies' 
will  and  wishes  for  an  elite  of  highly  edu- 
cated and  creative  people. 

The  educational  community,  neither 
through  the  presidents  of  universities  nor 
the  graduate  deans,  ha*  asked  for  deferment* 
for  graduate  students  a*  a  class.  Rather,  they 
have  repeatedly  asked  that  graduate  students 
stand  as  ready  as  laborers,  artisans,  and 
others  to  bear  their  part  of  the  military 
effort.  We  baa  expected  to  lose  in  this  way 
ixjasibly  one  of  five  of  our  student*,  but  we 
counted  not  upon  the  loss  of  four  out  of  five 
that  the  accident  of  "oldest  go  first"  imposes 
upon  us.  We  thought  we  could  nearly  fulfill 
our  mission  under  the  minor  loss  but  we 
know  we  mu*t  fail  with  the  major  one. 
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We  here,  like  other  major  universities,  have 
launched  heroic  plans,  plans  that  tax  our 
utmost  effort*,  to  increase  our  stake  In  grad- 
uate education.  We  had  responded  to  the 
understood  needs  to  raise  the  population  of 
PhJJ.'s  above  the  one-ln-a-thousand  of  our 
people.  We  are  proud  to  have  been  a  part  In 
the  Increase  of  annual  production  from  10.000 
In  1960  to  the  17.600  mark  In  1966.  We  had 
expected  to  play  our  role  in  helping  to  reach 
26.000  by  1972,  but  if  the  draft  of  potential 
PhJ}.*B  run*  unabated  we  and  our  sister  In- 
stitutions will  surely  drop  down  to  the  1960 
mark  by  1971.  This  first  class  of  10,000  will 
be  composed  largely  of  women,  student*  of 
foreign  origin,  and  those  physically  imfit  for 
military  duty.  Such  a  situation  must  obtain 
until  some  of  the  draftees  return  to  the  halls 
of  learning,  but  the  losses  will  not  be  re- 
couped Immediately  and  certainly  we  stand 
to  miss  our  national  goals  by  46,000  during 
the  slack  time. 

The  loss  of  such  a  large  group  from  the 
very  top  of  the  educational  system  is  Incal- 
culable. It  vrlll,  at  the  least,  move  us  back- 
ward toward  the  simple  agrarian  society 
from  which  we  sprung  and  at  the  same  time 
It  denies  us  the  benefit*  of  the  modem  coun- 
terpart of  the  pioneers.  It  will  dismay  our 
friends  In  the  world  and  cheer  our  enemle*. 
I  hope  to  have  your  support  In  helping  u* 
to  avoid  this  backward  step. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am, 
Cordially, 

J.  RoscoE  MnxER, 

President. 

RtrrOERs  UNivERsrrT. 
New  Brunswick,  N.J.,  February  26, 1968. 
Representative  Editr  Green, 
Chairman,  Special  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion, House  of  Representatives.   Wash- 
ington, D.C: 
I  agree  with  the  general  position  taken 
by  the  American  Council  on  Education  and 
the  National  Association  of  State  Universi- 
ties and  Land-Grant  Colleges.  We  have  not 
opposed    the    abolition    of    deferments    for 
graduate  students  so  long  a*  it  is  not  com- 
bined with  the  ruling  calling  for  drafting 
older  people  first.  Since  this  would  mean  the 
sudden    disappearance   of   approximately   40 
percent  of  our  graduate  student*  It  would 
have  a  very  serious  effect  upon  our  teaching 
and  research  activities  and  would  definitely 
not  be  In  the  national  Interest.  Hope  very 
much  that  you  can  be  of  some  help. 

Mason  W.  Gross, 

President. 


The  UNnrxRsrrr  or  Arizona. 
Tucson,  Ariz.,  February  24. 1968. 
Hon.  EorTH  Green, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mrs.  Green:  The  critically  serious 
consequences  of  the  administration  of  the 
Selective  Service  Act  a*  announced  by  Gen- 
eral Hershey  following  the  recent  decisions  of 
the  National  Security  Council  vrill  be  so 
crippling  to  the  University  of  Arizona  and  to 
higher  education  nationally  that  I  am  Im- 
pelled to  seek  your  assistance  and  urge  your 
support  of  congressional  action  designed  to 
avert  what  could  well  be  national  disaster. 

The  recently  circulated  position  paper  of 
the  Council  of  Graduate  Schools  In  the 
United  States  summarizes  accurately  the  dis- 
ruptive effects  of  the  present  scheme.  We 
concur  with  It  completely.  Reliable  statistics 
prepared  by  the  Scientific  Manpower  Com- 
mission show  clearly  that  the  pattern  of 
drafting  men  in  the  presently  stipulated  age 
sequence  (which  makes  prospective  and  first- 
year  graduate  students  the  most  available  of 
all  eUglble  men)  could  reduce  the  number  of 
first-  and  second-year  graduate  students  by 
40  to  50  per  cent.  This  could  have  such  a 
dlsastrou*  effect  on  the  production  of  doc- 
torates (for  education,  government  service, 
and  industry)  five  years  hence  as  to  undo  In 
great  measure  the  substantial  Improvement 


In  advanced  degree  production  brought 
about  by  the  past  and  present  massive  fed- 
eral support  of  capable  students  through  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act,  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  the  National  Aeronautic* 
and  Space  Administration,  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health,  and  others. 

Our  own  statistics  show  that  we  shall 
likely  lose  38.5  per  cent  of  the  full-time  flrst- 
and  second-year  graduate  men  normally  ex- 
pected for  1968-69.  These  men  constitute 
some  28  per  cent  of  our  anticipated  group  of 
about  1,250  graduate  assistants.  In  common 
with  other  large  public  universities,  virtually 
all  of  our  elementary  classes  in  English,  for- 
eign languages,  mathematics,  and  science 
laboratories  are  taught  by  graduate  assist- 
ants. As  our  undergraduate  enrollment  in- 
creases by  another  8  to  10  per  cent  next  year, 
the  loss  of  about  one-fourth  of  our  graduate 
assistant  Instructors  could  mean  almost 
complete  breakdown  of  this  segment  of  our 
undergraduate   Instructional   program. 

We  think  It  unrealistic  and  quite  improper 
to  suggest  blanket  deferment  of  graduate 
students  or  even  categorical  deferment  be- 
yond that  of  the  health  professions  specified 
in  the  present  law,  and  we  would  suppKjrt  no 
such  proposal.  But  the  present  policy  of 
drafting  the  oldest  first  seems  equally  unfair 
in  its  virtual  guarantee  of  drafting  all  able- 
bodied,  unmarried  non-veterans  and  so  dis- 
ruptive to  higher  education  that  a  middle 
ground  must  be  sought. 

Random  selection  within  the  19  to  26  year 
age  group  not  only  seems  eminently  fair  to 
all  men  concerned  (both  those  normelly 
headed  for  graduate  school  and  those  not  so 
Inclined):  It  would  also  decrease  the  disas- 
trous consequences  of  the  current  scheme 
by  approximately  two-thirds.  We  urgently  re- 
quest the  Congress  to  provide  for  a  random, 
selection  procedure. 

Sincerely  yours, 

RICHARD  A.  HARVILL. 

Lexington,  Ky., 
February  26,  1968. 
Representative  Edith  Green, 
Chairman.  Special  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion, Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
Rayburn  House  Office,  Washington,  D.C: 
Recently  announced  selective  service  regu- 
lations will  have  major  Impact  on  the  oldest 
eligible  yoimg  men.  If  these  prevail  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky  along  with  other  univer- 
sities with  strong  graduate  programs  will  be 
unable  to  fulfill  Its  responsibilities  to  the 
Nation  In  other  than  the  medical,  dental,  and 
allied  specialities.  We  do  not  deem  blanket 
deferments  for  graduate  student*  necessary 
at  this  time.  University  of  Kentucky  can  per- 
form Its  service  to  the  Nation  if  selection  fall* 
equitably  on  all  ages  In  the  eligible  pools.  We 
strongly  recommend  this  course  of  action. 
John  W.  Oswald, 
President,  University  of  Kentucky. 


Universitt  or  Washington, 
Seattle,  Wash.,  February  26, 1968. 
Hon.  Edith  Green, 

Chairman,  Special  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion,   Rayburn    House    Office    Building. 
Washington,  D.C: 
The  U  of  W  Is  deeply  concerned  about  the 
Impact  of  current  military  service   policies 
on  graduate  school  enrollment.  We  strongly 
urge  consideration  by  the  Congress  on  estab- 
lishment of  a  system  to  i>ool  age  groups  or 
other  appropriate  action  to  reduce  Impact  on 
graduate  enrollment. 

F.  P.  Thieme, 
Vice  President. 

Columbia  University. 
New  York,  N.Y.,  February  26,  1968. 
Representative  Edfth  Green, 
Special    Subcommittee    on    Education,    U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,   Washington, 
DC: 
On  behalf  of  President  Grayson  Kirk  I  wish 
to  express  Columbia's  serious  concern  over 
the  impact  of  the  current  draft  regulations 


on  graduate  education  and  to  state  our  sup- 
port of  the  proposal,  suggested  by  the  Ameri- 
can Council  on  Eklucation  and  others  to  pool 
age  groups  for  purposes  of  selection.  We  do 
not  ask,  and  do  not  favor  deferments  for 
graduate  students.  We  do  view  with  alarm  the 
consequences  for  the  country  of  placing  on 
the  graduate  schools  the  full  Impact  of  the 
altered  draft  policy. 

David  B.  Truman, 
Vice  President  and  Provost. 

New  York,  N.Y., 
Febrtiary  26, 1968. 
Hon.  Edith  Green, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C: 

The  President's  action  In  eliminating 
dr.ift  deferment  for  graduate  students  and 
those  in  essential  occupation*  and  drafting 
oldest  first  "is  a  potential  disaster  for  the 
Nation." 

Universities  will  soon  have  no  eligible 
male  graduate  students  In  first  and  second 
year  study. 

While  no  nineteen  and  twenty  year  old 
students  will  be  drafted.  It  surely  cannot 
be  In  the  national  Interest  that  most  of  the 
people  drafted  in  1968  should  be  In  occupa- 
tions that  were  considered  essential  until 
this  week. 

We  expect  to  lose  about  2,000  students  next 
year  although  this  will  reduce  our  Income  bj 
about  $4  million  at  a  time  when  teaching 
and  other  commitments  have  already  been 
made  lor  the  next  year. 

The  major  effect  will  be  the  serious  disrup- 
tion of  our  educational  program  for  under- 
graduate and  professional  work. 

Nationally  this  policy  will  drastically  re- 
duce the  fiow  of  skilled  manpower  Into  es- 
sential occupations  in  1970  and  later  years. 

We  do  not  ask  for  complete  deferment. 

We  urge -either  that  the  law  be  amended 
to  allow  a  lottery  to  choose  from  among 
those  eligible  or  that  you  request  the  Presi- 
dent to  set  up  age  polls  so  that  there  will  be 
a  proportional  drafting  from  all  eligible  age 
groups. 

Allan  M.  Cartter, 
Chancellor,  New  York  University. 

New  Haven,  Conn., 

February  23, 1968. 
Hon.  Edith  Green, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Urgently  urge  resolution  of  mess  left  by 
termination  of  all  graduate  and  professional 
school  deferments.  While  abrupt  In  its  tim- 
ing the  policy  Is  wholly  uncertain  In  Its  Im- 
pact. Present  Umbo  makes  It  extremely  dif- 
ficult for  either  students  or  institutions  to 
plan  constructively  for  graduate  and  pro- 
fessional study.  Yale  Is  grateful  to  her  hon- 
orary alumna  for  anything  she  can  do  to 
improve  situation  and  would  be  glad  to  help 
the  effort  in  any  way  you  suggest.  Subject 
to  better  advice  I  would  work  for  appor- 
tionment of  draft  liability  evenly  among  age 
groups  with  some  assurance  that  once  a 
student  was  admitted  to  and  accepted  en- 
rollment for  study  In  the  spring  he  would 
be  allowed  to  complete  at  least  the  full 
academic  year  following,  respectively. 

Kingman  Brewster,  Jr. 

Washington  State  Unu'ersity. 
Pullman,  Wash.,  February  23, 1968. 
Hon.  Edith  Green, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mrs.  Green:  We  know  that  you  are 
aware  and  concerned  about  the  affect  of  cui- 
rent  Selective  Service  procedures  on  our 
Universities,  particularly  on  our  graduate 
schools.  We  have  made  a  survey  of  their 
potential  Impact  at  Washington  State  Uni- 
versity, and  we  tliought  you  might  be  Inter- 
ested in  our  findings. 

Our  study  suggests  that,  under  present 
procedures,    about    225    of    the    physically 
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quallfled  young  men  who  are  temporarily  de- 
ferred a«  flrst-year  graduate  studenta  will  be 
subject  to  Induction.  In  addition,  we  esti- 
mate that  about  260  physically  quallfled 
graduating  seniors  who  would  normally 
enroll  in  our  graduate  school  next  year  will 
fall  to  do  so.  This  total  of  475  represents 
about  one  third  of  our  graduate  students. 
Their  absence  will  be  felt  In  many  ways. 
There  wll!  be  a  considerable  reduction  In 
available  Teaching  Assistants  upon  whom  we 
depend  to  help  us  maintain  quality  under- 
graduate Instruction,  and  a  reduction  in 
available  Research  Assistants  will  be  a  severe 
blow  to  senior  Investigators  who  depend  upon 
them  to  help  compile  the  data  and  otherwise 
aid  In  the  conduct  of  numerous  Important 
research  projects. 

Perhaps  more  important  In  the  long  view 
win  be  the  effect  of  a  two-year  lag  In  the  pro- 
duction of  the  most  highly  educated  seg- 
ments of  our  society — our  future  teachers, 
scientists,    humanists,    and    public    servants. 

We  are  convinced  that  these  effects  are  not 
m  the  be«t  interests  of  education,  and  we  do 
not  believe  that  they  serve  well  the  best  inter- 
ests of  our  nation  We  trust  that  you  share 
these  convictions  and  urge  you  to  take  what- 
ever action  you  can  to  achieve  a  more  equi- 
table solution  to  the  Selective  Service  prob- 
lem. We  believe  a  system  which  pools  all 
eltgttrte  agv  groups  and  chooses  randomly 
among  thewr -would  achieve  this  purp)ose  and 
would  substantially  reduce  the  impact  on 
graduate  education. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Ol£nn  Tnanx, 

President. 

PrrrsButcH.pA., 
February  23. 1999. 

Hon.  ElDITH  Okkxn. 

Chairman.    Special   Subcommittee   on   Edu- 
cation, Longicortfi  House  Office  Building 
House   of   Representatives.    Wasliinffton, 
DC. 
Revision  of  Selective  Service  Act  and  re- 
cent  presidential   decision   to  draft   college 
graduates  except  for  those  engaged  In  grad- 
uate study  of  medicine  and  dentistry  could 
have  dlsasterous  consequences  for  graduate 
education  In  the  U.S.  If  Presidential  direc- 
tive Is  unchanged.  This  action  could  result 
In    reduction    of    male    post-baccalaureate 
students  at  this  university  by  60%.  Strong- 
ly urge  your  support  for  system  of  nuidom 
selection    based    on    pooling    age   groups    In 
order   to    reduce   Impact.    Failure   to   do   so 
can    have    most    serious    consequences    for 
production    of    graduates    at    masters    and 
doctoral  levels  In  the  next  several  years. 

W*SL«T  W    POSVAX. 

Chancellor.  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

OAiNCSvn.t.x.  Pla., 

February  36,  1968. 
Congresswoman  EorrH  Grxxk, 
Hou^e  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

University  of  Florida  believes  all  bacca- 
laureate graduates  should  be  placed  In  age 
group  pooling  system  for  draft  rather  than 
singled  out  as  especially  vulnerable  to  draft. 
To  place  baccalaureate  graduates  at  top  of 
draft-eligible  lists  Is  to  say.  In  effect,  to  all 
IS-year-old  males  "those  who  go  to  college 
are  certain  to  be  drafted  when  they  grad- 
uate: those  who  stay  out  of  college  can 
play  the  odds,  and  have  a  reasonably  good 
statistical  chance  of  not  being  drafted." 
Such  a  policy  Is  unjust,  Inefflclent,  and  will 
result  In  serious  damage  to  both  under- 
graduate and  graduate  education  in  Ameri- 
ca. 

There  Is  only  one  question  to  be  answered 
In  any  consideration  of  the  draft  problem: 
•What  Is  best  for  the  nation?"  To  discour- 
age young  men  from  enrolling  In  college  and 
thus  to  undermine  the  country's  whole  sys- 
tem of  higher  education  Is  not  what  Is  best 
for  the  Nation.  Yet  we  believe  this  would  be 
the  result  of  a  policy  which  placed  bacca- 


laureate graduates  at  the  top  of  draft-eligible 
list.  Such  a  policy  encourages  wastefulness 
of  ovir  most  precious  national  resource,  the 
generation  of  Americans  who  are  26  or 
younger. 

Stsphbm  C.  O'Connkll, 

President. 

Nkwark.  Dkl., 
February  22,  1968. 
Hon.  EorrH  Orzen, 

Chairman.  Education  Subcommittee,  Kay- 
burn  House  Office  Building,  Washing- 
ton, DC: 
Recent  administration  decision  regarding 
drafting  of  graduate  students  will  reduce 
our  graduate  college  enrollment  by  one- 
third,  lead  to  loss  of  Income  of  more  than 
•150.000.00.  endanger  quality  of  undergrad- 
uate Instructional  program,  and  Jeopardize 
critical  research.  Strongly  urge  adoption  of 
alternate  approach  which  would  not  single 
out  those  In  25-28  age  group  but  which 
would  pool  all  draft  age  youth,  thereby 
greatly  reducing  immediate  Impact  on  grad- 
uate educ&tlon. 

John  W.  SHiaLET, 
President.  University  of  Delatoare. 

Athkns,  Oa.. 

February  26.  1968. 
Hon.  EorrH  Orein, 

Chairman.  Special  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion. House  of  Representatives.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.: 

I  respectfully  urge  you  to  seek  changes, 
either  by  legislation  or  by  executive  order, 
announced  policy  to  draft  graduate  students. 
Such  change  Is  essential  not  only  to  univer- 
sities but  to  the  long  range  security  and  wel- 
fare of  the  entire  country. 

Experience  shows  that  It  la  beat  for  a  per- 
son to  continue  his  graduate  education  Im- 
mediately after  completing  his  undergrad- 
uate, and  that  It  la  best  for  one  to  continue 
to  the  doctorate  upon  completing  the  mas- 
ter's degree  Any  delay  makes  a  return  to 
advanced  study  dlfflcult. 

Unless  a  change  Is  made,  the  teaching  and 
research  programs  of  the  University  of 
Georgia  will  be  seriously  affected  by  the  re- 
sulting shortage  of  quallfled  personnel.  Also, 
the  University  Is  not  now  producing  the 
number  of  persons  with  advanced  degrees 
needed  In  education.  Industry,  and  govern- 
ment m  this  State  and  section.  Although  the 
University  has  made  great  progress  In  recent 
years,  the  expected  curtailment  of  enroll- 
ment could  set  the  development  of  our  grad- 
uate program  back  at  least  10  years. 

I  also  foresee  critical  shortages  In  the 
years  ahead  of  scientists,  engineers,  econ- 
omists, and  other  social  scientists,  and  also 
other  highly  educated  manpower.  The  Na- 
tion's reservoir  of  such  manpower  stands  to 
be  seriously  Impaired.  I  urge  these  points 
for  your  consideration. 

ntEo  C.  Davison. 
President,  University  of  Georgia. 

HONOLtFLU, 

February  24,  1968. 
Hon.  EorrH  Orczn. 

Chairman.  Special  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion. House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.: 
University  of  Hawaii  estimates  that  an- 
ticipated enrollment  of  fall  1968  entering 
male  graduate  students  will  total  450  Instead 
of  900  and  continuing  first  year  to  second 
year  male  graduate  students  400  Instead  of 
800.  Total  enrollment  Impact  will  be  to  re- 
duce by  about  20  to  30  percent  total  an- 
ticipated enrollment  1968-1969.  Impact  on 
graduate  assistants  will  be  to  create  short- 
age of  about  thirty  percent  above  usual  an- 
nual number  of  replacements.  Five  to  seven 
years  from  now  there  will  be  serious  short- 
ages nationally  In  supply  of  collegiate  level 
teachers. 

THOMAS  H.  Hamilton, 

President. 


St.  Lotns  Universftt, 
St.  Louis.  Mo.,  February  22,  1968. 
Hon.  EorrH  Green, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mrs.  Green:  As  I  am  sure  you  know, 
the  selective  service  legislation  of  1967  will 
have  damaging  effects  on  the  nation's  man- 
power, civilian  and  military.  As  It  now  stands, 
this  program  will  seriously  limit  our  trained 
men  In   non-military  professions. 

After  studying  the  Impact  of  the  current 
legislation  on  Saint  Louis  University,  I  have 
asked  the  dean  uf  our  Graduate  School,  Dr. 
Edwin  G  Blgel,  Jr .  to  write  you  and  present 
revelant  data. 

Prom  statistics  here  It  now  appears  that 
we  will  lose  some  47  per  cent  of  our  full-time 
male  graduate  students  in  their  tlrst  two 
years  of  graduate  study.  Further,  the  present 
legislation  will  seriously  Jeopardize  the  edu- 
cational program  of  6.000  undergraduates  at 
Saint  Louis  University.  In  certain  depart- 
ments, notably  English,  mathematics  and 
philosophy,  we  have  an  elaborate  graduate 
program  In  which  teaching  of  undergraduates 
Is  an  important  part  of  the  total  Ph  D.  pro- 
gram. This  Is  a  well-supervised  and  struc- 
tured program  and  Is  beneficial  both  to  these 
future  professors  In  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities and  also  to  our  undergraduates. 
These  teaching  fellows  In  these  three  depart- 
menu  alone  supply  one-third  of  all  the  stu- 
dent credit  hours  taught  by  these  depart- 
ments. The  present  draft  legislation  may  we'.l 
leave  us  with  no  one  to  teach  some  2,000 
undergraduates  in  these  departments.  We 
also  depend  heavily  on  graduate  fellows  in 
biology,  physics,  and  chemistry  to  handle 
the  laboratories.  In  these  departments  also 
our  future  science  potential  as  a  nation 
could  be  seriously  affected  by  the  present 
draft  legislation 

I  am  writing  to  encourage  an  amendment 
and  to  support  the  American  Council  on 
Education  in  strongly  urging  that  If  grad- 
uate deferments  were  ended,  a  random  sys- 
tem of  selection  be  adopted.  A  system  such 
as  the  ACE  program  would  seem  to  provide 
three  advantages: 

( n  It  would  produce  for  the  armed  forces 
a  more  desirable  age  mix. 

(21  It  would  reduce  enrollment  in  gradu- 
ate and  professional  schools  by  only  about 
one-third,  thus  assuring  the  nation  a  steady 
flow  of  highly  educated  manpower. 

(3)  It  would  make  college  and  non-college 
educated  men  almost  equally  vulnerable  to 
the  draft. 

I  would  also  like  to  comment  that  the 
present  legislation  must  be  amended  very 
soon  If  we  are  to  remove  the  present  un- 
certainty among  our  seniors.  We  have  an 
unusual  record  In  that  86  per  cent  of  our 
male  seniors  go  on  to  graduate  or  profes- 
sional school.  At  present  all  they  can  do  Is 
apply,  but  cannot  make  certain  their  plans 
for  the  future.  Neither  can  the  graduate  oi 
professional  schools  who  are  uncertain 
.whether  they  will  have  these  applicants  as 
students  even  if  they  do  not  accept  them. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Congress  will  ad- 
dress Itself  to  the  Immediate  need  of  cor- 
recting this  most  undesirable  and  distressing 
situation  and  that  you  will  do  everything 
you  can  to  help  in  this  matter. 

With    warm    personal    regards,    I    remain 
Sincerely  yours. 

Paul  C.  Reinert,  S.J., 

President. 

University  or  Maryland, 
College  Park,  February  23, 1968. 
Hon.  Edith  Green, 

Chairman.    Special   Subcommittee   on   Edu- 
cation. Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Congresswoman  Green:   The  situa- 
tion    confronting     the     graduate     student 
population  which  will  be  precipitated  by  the 
vulnerability  of  all  graduate  male  students 
to  the  draft  beginning  with  the  Fall   1968 
semester,  Is  very  grave.  The  seriousness  of 
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the  situation  has  been  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
by  many  national  organizations  including 
The  Council  of  Graduate  Schools  in  the 
United  States,  the  American  Council  on  Edu- 
cation, the  National  Association  of  State 
Universities  and  Land-Grant  Colleges  and 
others.  As  of  this  date,  there  has  been  no 
Indication  that  the  President  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  will  seek  changs  either  by 
legislation  or  by  regulation  in  the  current 
Selective  Service  Act. 

I  am,  therefore,  asking  for  your  considera- 
tion of  the  problem.  I  urge  that  you  recon- 
sider the  existing  Selective  Service  Act.  Hope- 
fully, you  may  conclude  that  certain  modi- 
fications of  this  legislation  are  required: 
otherwise,  our  graduate  student  enrollment 
win  be  cut  by  drastic  proportions. 
.  Please  allow  me  to  briefly  summarize  how 
the  current  legislation  Is  likely  to  affect  en- 
rollment of  graduate  students  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland. 

Current  graduate  student  enrollment 

(males,  4.942:   females.  2.487) 7.429 

Projected  1968-69  graduate  enroll- 
ment based  upon  a  normal  growth 
pattern    8,320 

Anticipated  1968-69  graduate  enroll- 
ment under  present  draft  law 6,202 

The  number  6.202  was  arrived  at  as  fol- 
lows: 

Returning  male  graduate  students 
composed  of  the  physically  disquali- 
fied      1,260 

Veterans   600 

Those  over  26  years  of  age i,  300 

Graduating  male  seniors  (using  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  figures)  who 
may  go  on  to  graduate  school  by 
virtue  of  being  physically  disquali- 
fied for  the  draft  Or  being  a  veteran.       442 

Female    students 2,600 

Anticipated  1968-69  graduate  enroll- 
ment deficit  If  present  draft  law  re- 
mains  unchanged 2.118 

The  current  draft  legUlatlon  will,  a6  can 
be  seen  by  the  foregoing  figures: 

(1)  Reduce  our  projected  male  graduate 
enrollment  by  about  40  percent. 

(2)  Alter  the  graduate  student  population 
so  that  63  percent  will  be  women,  men  over 
26  years  of  age,  and  persons  physically  dis- 
qualified for  service. 

Although  I  am  presenting  data  reflecting 
the  situation  at  the  University  of  Maryland, 
this  is,  of  course,  a  national  phenomenon.  A 
disruption  of  graduate  education  of  the 
order  Inherent  In  the  new  draft  legislation 
will  seriously  curtail  the  national  movement 
and  the  growing  need  for  more  advanced 
education.  In  addition.  It  will  result  in  a 
depletion  In  the  ranks  of  graduate  research 
assistants  and  graduate  teaching  assistants. 
Both  of  these  categories  of  graduate  stu- 
dents are  central  to  the  achievement  of  the 
objectives  of  graduate  education. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  It  Is  essential  to 
the  welfare,  not  only  of  the  universities,  but 
of  the  nation  as  well,  that  every  effort  be 
made  to  persuade  the  Congress  to  reconsider 
the  existing  Selective  Service  Act.  We  shall 
appreciate  your  thoughtful  consideration  of 
this  Important  matter,  and  it  would  be  help- 
ful if  we  could  have  your  reaction  to  the 
current  outlook. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Wilson  H.  Elkins, 

President. 

Washington  Univtrsity. 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  February  26,  1968. 
Hon.  BS)iTH  Green. 

Chairman.  Special  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion. House  of  Representatives,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
Dear  REPRESENTArnE  Green:  I  would  like 
to  share  with  you  my  deep  concern  over  the 
affect   of   the   recent   administrative   rulings 
on  the  Selective  Service  Act  of  1967  on  mili- 
tary manpower  needs,  on  the  national  pool 


of  skilled  manpower,  and  on  the  nation's 
colleges  and  Universities 

The  Selective  Service  legislation,  as  it  is 
now  administered,  leads  to  the  drafting  of 
older  men  to  a  degree  that  Is  surely  greater 
than  the  armed  forces  desire  It  creates  an 
unrealistic  unnecessarily  drastic  reduction 
in  the  number  of  well  trained  men  entering 
the  non-medical  professions— law,  engineer- 
ing, business,  teaching— for  years  to  come 

According  to  the  Scientific  Manpower  Com- 
mission, it  appears  that  a  pool  of  some  226.000 
physically  qualified  college  graduates,  first 
year  graduate  students,  and  new  winners  of 
Master's  Degrees  will  become  available  for 
Induction  by  next  July  1.  The  Scientific  Man- 
power Commission  and  the  American  Council 
on  Education  estimate  that  almost  all  of 
them  will  be  drafted.  Given  the  total  ex- 
pected draft  quota  for  the  year  beginning 
July  1,  1968.  this  pool  of  21  to  26  year  olds 
will  probably  constitute  two-thirds  of  all 
men  Inducted  in  that  year.  No  more  than 
one-third  of  the  Inductees  will  be  19  or  20. 


Civilian  manpower  needs  are  adversely 
affected  by  the  draft's  concentration  on  the 
present  college  seniors  (149,000  available  for 
Induction)  and  present  first  year  graduate 
and  professional  students  (69,000).  Tliis 
means  that  two  years  from  now,  and  for  sev- 
eral years  thereafter,  the  country's  univer- 
sities— their  graduate  and  professional 
schools— wUl  produce  only  about  one-third 
of  the  trained  men  whom  they  would  other- 
wise produce.  As  an  example,  I  am  attaching 
a  careful  analysis  done  at  Washington  Uni- 
versity estimating  that  at  least  61';  of  the 
men  who  would  otherwi.se  be  first  and  sec- 
ond year  graduate  students  will  be  drafted, 
and  I  believe  this  situation  is  typical. 

I  believe  that  the  Congress  should  address 
itself  swiftly  to  the  correction  of  this  unde- 
sirable situation,  and  hope  that  you  can  take 
effective  action  to  help  to  correct  it. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Thomas  H.  Eliot. 

Chancellor. 


EFFECT  OF  1967  CHANGES  IN  STUDENT  DEFERMENT  UNDER  SELECTIVE  SERVICE  IN  GRADUATE  AND  PROFESSIONAL  (POS 
BACCALAUREATE)  SCHOOLS,  EXCEPT  MEDICINE  AND  DENTISTRY,  WASHINGTON  UNIVERSITY 


Male  enrollment 

Graduate 
school  ot 
arts  and 
sciences 

Law 

Business 

Engineer- 
ing 

Social 
worlt 

Fine 
arts 

Architec- 
ture 

Total 

1968-69    estimated    (under    pre-1967 
selective  service  provisions) 

900 

250 

325 

435 

145 
109 

100 

50  ~ 
40 

10 

60 

2.080 

Isl  year 

■m 

225 

100 
62 

195 
100 

5 
3 

24 
20 

819 
559 

2d  year 

Subtotal... 

Less  estimated  25  percent  physically 
disqualified  

525 
131 

162 
40 

295 

74 

254 
63 

90 
22 

8 
2 

44 

11 

1.378 
-343 

Subtotal 

Less  veterans  and  over  26  (percent 
varying  by  scliool) 

394 
'53 

122 
>  16 

221 
-'74 

191 
'25 

68 
'9 

6 

'1 

33 
'5 

1,035 
-183 

Selected  for  service  (drafted) 

341 

106 

147 

166 

59 

5 

28 

852 

Percent  ot  1st  and  2d  years  drafted 

64.9 

65.4 

50 

65 

65 

62.5 

63.6 

61.8 

1 10  percent                                  .  25  percent. 

Georgetown  University. 
Washington.  DC,  February  23,  1968. 
Hon.  Edtth  Green, 
Hou.se  Office  Building, 
■  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mrs.  Green:  I  am  writing  to  you  con- 
cerning the  matter  which  I  know  is  of  great 
concern  to  you  In  your  work  in  Congress.  I 
am  referring  to  the  effect  of  our  present 
Selective  Service  Law  on  graduate  and  pro- 
fessional education. 

The  regulations,  which  have  been  recently 
approved  by  the  National  Security  Council 
and  General  Hershey,  very  properly  exempt 
students  who  are  in  Medical  School,  Dental 
School,  and  In  the  allied  health  sciences.  I 
think  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  wis- 
dom of  this  decision  and  It  Is  Important  for 
our  Armed  Services  and  the  entire  nation. 

The  other  recommendation,  which  will 
touch  graduate  students  and  students  in  pro- 
fessional schools,  other  than  those  men- 
tioned, will,  I  believe,  do  a  serious  Injury  to 
the  schools  and  to  the  future  of  our  educa- 
tional enterprise  during  possibly  the  most 
crucial  period  in  our  history.  I  do  not  argue 
that  all  of  these  students  should  automati- 
cally receive  a  deferment,  which  would,  in 
effect,  remove  from  them  the  possibility  that 
they  would  ever  be  called  upon  to  serve  In 
our  Armed  Services. 

During  our  present  crises  and  with  our 
present  levels  of  military  requirements,  I  be- 
lieve that  such  complete  deferments  would 
lead  to  serious  inequities,  especially  toward 
those  who  are  unable  to  afford  graduate 
education. 

I  do,  however,  subscribe  to  the  suggestion 
that  random  choice  of  manpower  from  the 
total  of  those  eligible  within  the  stated  age 
groups  will  insure  equitable  treatment  for 
all  concerned,  and  will,  at  least,  alleviate 
some  of  the  adverse  effects  which  might  be 
visited  upon  our  educational  Institutions. 


At  Georgetown,  we  have  been  trying  to  de- 
termine just  how  many  of  our  students  In 
our  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
and  in  our  Law  School  might  be  drafted 
under  the  present  regulations.  Our  Informa- 
tion is  incomplete  at  the  present  time,  but 
the  trend  of  responses  to  our  requests  for 
information  indicates  that  30'.  or  more  may 
be  eligible  to  be  drafted  after  the  end  of  this 
academic  year.  One  set  of  incomplete  sta- 
tistics, which  we  have  received  from  one  of 
oiur  divisions,  Indicates  that  of  the  sample 
replies,  approximately  60'^'  are  vulnerable 
to  be  drafted  after  the  present  academic 
year.  The  plain  fact  is  that  no  one  really 
knows  how  many  of  these  students  are  eli- 
gible for  the  draft  and  how  many  of  those 
eligible  for  the  draft  might  be  called  up  by 
their  local  draft  boards. 

I  believe,  however,  that  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  even  conservative  and  optimistic  esti- 
mates point  to  the  distinct  possibility  that 
there  will  be  serious  inroads  on  the  first  and 
the  second  year  classes  In  these  schools.  It  is 
quite  probable  that  not  all  of  these  conse- 
quences can  be  avoided,  but  I  sincerely  bs- 
lleve  that  a  random  choice  system  would,  at 
least,  reduce  their  effect  significantly. 

Georgetown,  in  particular,  will  be  apt  to 
suffer  a  serious  financial  loss,  because  of  a 
loss  in  tuition  from  the  students,  who  will 
not  be  able  to  enroll  or  who  will  be  forced  to 
withdraw  at  some  time  during  the  coming 
year.  This  type  of  loss  comes  at  the  worst 
possible  time  In  our  history.  Our  financial 
problems  are  already  severe  and  this  tjrpe  of 
financial  reverse  could  have  the  most  drastic 
effects  upon  us. 

Of  necessity,  we  have  had  to  make  our 
commitment  to  faculty  and  staff,  even 
though  we  are  faced  with  this  terrible  un- 
certainty. We  are,  of  course,  going  to  lack 
many  of  the  graduate  n.sslstants.  who  would 
normally  be  of  great  benefit  In  staffing  our 
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undergr*duate  science  laboratories  and  In 
aMlstlng  profeaeora  In  non-sclentlflc  dlacl- 
pUnea.  The  loaa  of  so  many  student*  In  our 
graduate  schools  cannot  but  have  a  serloua 
effect  upon  our  future  supply  of  highly  edu- 
cated people  to  work  In  education,  In  goT- 
ernment.  and  other  public  service. 

I  waa  Impressed  by  a  remark  attributed 
to  you  In  the  preaa,  during  a  recent  hearing. 
It  waa  reported  that  one  of  the  representa- 
tives Indicated  that  he  thought  It  would  not 
be  as  harmful  If  a  history  major  was  not 
deferred,  as  It  would  be  If  the  person  were 
taking  physics  or  engineering.  Tou  were 
reported  to  have  replied  that  you  thought  It 
might  be  even  more  Important  to  have  the 
person  who  la  trained  In  history  than  In 
the  other  disciplines. 

I  agree  with  you  for  two  very  special  rea- 
sons. First,  and  least  Important.  Is  because 
I  myself  was  a  professional  historian  before 
I  assumed  my  present  position.  Secondly,  I 
think  our  problems  today  are  of  such  a 
magnitude  that  we  desperately  need  people 
who  have  a  training  In  history,  as  well  as 
the  other  social  sciences,  if  our  country  Is 
to  come  to  a  solution  to  our  unprecedented 
domestic   and    International   problems. 

Your  many  services  to  education  In  the 
post  are  very  well  known  to  all  of  us  and  I 
can  only  close  by  asking  you  most  sincerely 
to  use  your'  j^ood  offices  to  assist  in  what 
promises  to  Tm  a  very  Important  crisis. 

With  best  personal  wishes.  I  am 
Sincerely   yours, 

Onuao  J.  Campbell.  S.J., 

President. 

DI7KS  UNivnurrr, 
Durham,  N.C.,  February  23. 19tt. 
Hon.  EorrH  Oekbm, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Okas  Mas.  Gbbzn:  I  am  writing  to  you 
about  current  draft  regulations  as  they  af- 
fect graduate  students.  I  bop*  you  and  yoiir 
committee  can  still  do  something  about 
them.  Please  forgive  me  for  writing  a  long 
leftt«r.  It  seems  to  me  you  will  better  under- 
stand the  plight  of  graduate  schools  If  I 
sp«nd  my  time  describing  how  the  regula- 
tions affect  us  rather  than  denouncing  them 
In  the  abstract.  Let  me  assure  you  that  noth- 
ing said  below  is  meant  to  Imply  that  the 
old  regulations  were  fair.  I  would  only  con- 
tend that  the  new  ones  are  not  the  best  way 
of  correcting  the  Inequities  of  the  old. 

For  nearly  a  year  Amarlcan  gradxiate 
schools  have  been  living  under  a  double 
threat:  that  of  abarply  reduced  federal 
financing  and  that  of  student  bodies  grad- 
ually reduced  by  the  operation  of  the  draft. 
Both  of  these  threats  have  now  become  firm 
realities.  Unfortunately  there  Is  no  present 
possibility  of  using  the  second  to  alleviate 
the  flrat.  In  other  words,  graduate  budgets 
cannot  be  safely  shaped  to  the  size  of  student 
bodies,  because  budget  planning  must  be 
completed  before  the  major  effects  of  the 
present  draft  regulations  can  be  known  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy. 

Since  you  are  entirely  familiar  with  what 
has  happened  to  federal  support  of  graduate 
education.  I  will  not  review  that;  but  I  do 
want  you  to  see  how  difficult  It  Is  for  a  grad- 
uate school  to  plan  Intelligently  for  the  com- 
ing year  even  If  It  la  able  and  willing  to 
sacrifice  some  other  worthwhile  activity  to 
maintain  the  operation  of  a  high-quality 
graduate  school.  Let  me  review  the  probable 
operation  of  the  draft. 

Present  Draft  regulations  expose  all  able- 
bodied  male  graduating  seniors  and  all  able- 
bodied  nrst-year  graduate  students  to  the 
possibility  of  being  drafted  at  any  time 
after  the  ftrst  we?k  or  two  of  June.  Both 
groups  .Te  automatically  deferred  until  the 
end  of  tJie  current  academic  year,  but  both 
'become  eligible  for  the  draft  at  that  time. 
What  this  means  Is  that  graduating  seniors 
desirous  of  entering  graduate  school  and 
first-year  graduate  students  wishing  to  con- 


tinue in  graduate  school  may  apply  In  the 
usual  way  for  admission  and  support.  For 
their  part,  graduate  schools  may  follow  their 
usual  procedures  in  screening  and  admitting 
students  and  In  awarding  available  fellow- 
ships, tralneeshlpe.  and  asslsUnUhlpa.  By 
some  time  In  the  late  spring  this  process  will 
be  completed,  budgets  will  be  firmed  up.  and 
then  In  the  summer  the  operation  of  the 
Draft  on  the  two  eligible  groups  will  begin  to 
undo  what  was  so  carefully  done  during  the 
winter  and  spring.  One  can  make  some  kind 
of  estimate  as  to  the  number  of  graduate 
students  who  will  eventually  be  lost  to  the 
Draft,  and  one  can  be  quite  sure  that  the 
losses  will  be  spread  out  over  many,  many 
months.  What  cannot  now  be  predicted  Is 
the  date  by  which  most  of  the  attrition  will 
have  occurred.  A  fair  guess  might  be  that  the 
heaviest  losses  will  not  begin  until  mid-fall 
or  later.  Obviously  this  guess  will  be  rendered 
hopelessly  wrong  If  the  Vietnam  War  takes 
a  radical  turn  for  the  worse  or  lor  the  better. 
Under  such  conditions  as  these,  how  can  a 
umverslty  wisely  determine  how  many  of  Its 
scarce  resources  to  allocate  to  the  uncertain- 
ties of  graduate  education?  But  If  It  skimps 
on  graduate  education,  who  will  teach  its 
classes  three,  four,  and  five  years  from  now? 

My  last  question  suggests  that  more  Is  at 
stake  than  graduate  education.  Many  uni- 
versities use  a  large  number  of  graduat« 
students  to  teach  elementary  and  Intermedi- 
ate undergraduate  courses.  This  Is  not  so  true 
of  my  own  university  as  It  Is  of  the  large 
state  universities,  but  even  at  Duke  we  would 
be  hard  pressed  to  man  our  freshman  science 
labs  If  we  could  not  recruit  an  adequate 
number  of  graduate  assistants.  Present 
prospects  look  dim. 

Then  there  Is  the  matter  of  housing.  If  we 
knew  the  number  of  graduate  students  we 
will  lose  to  the  Draft,  we  could  admit  more 
of  the  undergradiute  students  who  have  ap- 
plied but  cannot  be  admitted  for  lack  of 
dormitory  space. 

I  could  extend  this  discussion  of  the  un- 
settUng  effects  of  current  draft  regtilatlons 
to  other  areas  of  university  planning,  but  I 
have  tried  your  patience  enough.  Let  nae 
make  jiist  one  positive  suggestion.  Even  In 
the  present  national  emergency.  I  see  no  rea- 
son why  the  required  number  of  students 
couldn't  be  drafted  at  logical  Intervals  In 
their  schooling,  so  both  they  and  their 
schools  could  make  Intelligent  plana.  I  am 
not  suggesting  that  they  be  allowed  to  escape 
the  Draft  but  only  that  they  be  allowed  to 
finish  whatever  academic  unit  they  are  en- 
gaged In  at  the  time  their  Draft  Boards  notify 
them  that  they  have  been  chosen  for  serv- 
ice. In  the  long  run.  I  think  a  lottery  would 
be  the  fairest  way  to  handle  the  Draft,  but 
the  one  change  I  have  mentioned  would  be  of 
considerable  help. 

If  there  Is  any  way  I  can  help  you  and  your 
committee  to  improve  the  conditions  I  have 
been  discussing,  please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely  yours. 

R.  L.  Pkxomobx. 
Vice  Provost  ond  Denn. 

Kansas  Statb  UmvzasrrT, 
Manhattan.  Kans..  February  23, 196$. 
Hon.  EorrH  Oeczn. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Rayburn  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congresswoman  Orekn:  We  share 
the  deep  concern  which  has  been  expressed 
by  a  number  of  academic  Institutions  and 
educational  associations  regarding  the  recent 
ruling  of  the  National  Security  Council  on 
the  Selective  Service  status  of  graduate 
students. 

The  ruling's  abrupt  Impact  on  the  Nation's 
educational  effort  and  upon  the  continuity 
of  supply  of  highly  educated  Individuals  Is 
the  main  question,  for  we  do  maintain  that 
the  Individual  should  be  prepared  to  answer 
a  call  to  the  Nation's  service.  The  Issue  Is 
one  of  timing  and  orderliness.  Thus,  a  more 


gradual  adjustment  of  certain  prior  In- 
equities m  deferment  policies  ought  to  be 
possible  so  that  serious  new  imbalances  and 
sudden  disruptions  are  not  created.  Never- 
theless, the  recently  announced  policy  will 
virtually  deplete  schools  of  healthy  Ameri- 
can males  enrolling  for  their  first  or  second 
year  of  graduate  work.  At  Kansas  State  Uni- 
versity we  estimate  that,  from  a  previously 
projected  graduate  enrollment  of  about  1 .560 
studenta  for  Fall.  1988.  altxjut  320  will  b« 
qualified  for  Induction.  The  effects  of  such 
an  Immediate  and  exhaustive  loss  upon 
teaching  and  research  programs  have  been 
widely  commented  upon,  but,  multiplied 
across  the  country,  the  effect  on  the  more 
distant  future  Is  likely  to  be  more  serious. 
Time  Is  short  and  the  problem  is  complex; 
but  the  Nation's  future  Is  as  deeply  depend- 
ent on  the  long-term  responfllbllitles  that 
must  be  met  by  educated  cltlaens  as  on  the 
more  immediate  requirements  of  Its  military 
commitments.  I  believe  that  current  cir- 
cumstances and  available  ingenuity  are  such 
that  neither  obligation  need  be  jeopardized, 
and  I  hope  that  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  can  recommend  Im- 
proved alternatives  to  the  present  Selective 
Service  policy. 

Sincerely  yours, 

James  A.  McCaik. 

PretUlent. 

The  Johns  Hopkins  UNivERsrrr, 
Baltimore.   Md..  February  23,  196$. 
Hon.  EorrH  Green. 
Member  of  Congress. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mrs.  Green  :  I  am  writing  in  connec- 
tion with  the  recently  announced  decisions  of 
the  National  Security  Council  and  the  Direc- 
tor of  Selective  Service  concerning  the  ap- 
plication of  the  draft  to  graduate  students.  In 
the  absence  of  some  form  of  pron»pt  correc- 
tive measures,  either  through  executive  ac- 
tion or  through  legislation,  the  predictable 
r«ult  of  these  decisions  Is  a  massive  depopu- 
lation of  the  graduate  and  professional 
schools  (other  than  medicine  and  dentistry) 
for  the  next  two  or  three  years.  This  will 
create  seriously  adverse  effects  on  the  supply 
of  future  teachers,  scientists,  and  other  ur- 
gently required  skilled  manpower:  It  will  en- 
tall  severe  financial  and  manning  difficulties 
for  the  universities  extensively  engaged  in 
graduate  education;  and  It  will  produce  un- 
necessary Inequities  in  the  operation  of  the 
Selective  Service  System. 

Let  me  make  clear  that  neither  I  nor  my 
fellow-admlnlstrators  have  sought  or  now 
seek  a  continuation  of  the  post  policy  of 
blanket  deferment  for  graduate  studenu. 
That  policy  has  created  real  inequities  in  re- 
cent years,  and  we  agree  with  the  decision 
of  the  Congress  last  June  that  it  should  be 
discontinued.  We  also  heartily  endorse  the 
decUlon  of  the  National  Security  Coimdl 
against  the  blanket  deferment  of  graduate 
students  In  particular  fields,  such  as  science 
and  engineering. 

What  we  do  strongly  oppose  is  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  present  sequence  of  filling  calls, 
starting  with  the  oldest  eligible  age  group 
(twenty-five  to  twenty-six)  and  working 
down.  This  will  have  the  practical  effect  In 
the  coming  months  of  concentrating  the 
draft  very  heavily  on  this  year's  college  grad- 
uates and  present  first  year  graduate  stu- 
dents. 

The  Ideal,  In  our  opinion,  would  be  some 
form  of  national  lottery  at  age  eighteen  or 
nineteen  as  recommended  by  the  President 
last  March,  with  the  young  men  being  en- 
abled to  complete  their  then  phase  of  edu- 
cation (high  school,  college,  or  first  gradu- 
ate degree)  before  actually  serving.  This 
would  require  legislation.  Short  of  this,  and 
entirely  in  the  range  of  executive  discretion 
under  the  present  law,  would  be  a  policy  of 
t.iklng  a  proportionate  fraction  from  each  of 
the    seven    eligible    age    groups    (nineteen 
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through  twenty-flve).  This  would  better 
meet  the  needs  of  the  armed  forces,  would 
avoid  inequitable  discrimination  In  favor  of 
or  against  any  particular  group,  and  would 
reduce  to  tolerable  dimensions  the  impact  on 
graduate  studies  and  on  the  universities. 

The  President's  message  of  March  6,  1967 
stated  clearly  the  reasons  for  altering  the 
policy  of  selecting  the  oldest  eligible  age 
group  first,  as  did  the  Burke  Marshall  Com- 
mission and  the  Clark  Panel.  The  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  endorsed  such  a 
change  of  policy,  and  the  Conference  Report 
on  the  Bill  as  enacted  In  June  stated  that  It 
"will  In  no  way  proscribe  or  Inhibit  the  Presi- 
dent m  changing  the  priorities  of  various  age 
groups  for  induction,  nor  will  It  preclude  him 
from  adopting  the  so-called  modified  young 
age  system  which  would  involve  Identifying 
the  nineteen  to  twenty  year  age  group  as  the 
'prime  age  group'  for  Induction." 

To  indicate  the  seriously  detrimental  ef- 
fects of  the  recently  announced  decisions, 
I  can  summarize  for  you  our  analysis  of  the 
consequences  for  the  Johns  Hopkins  fa- 
culties of  arts  and  sciences  and  advanced  in- 
ternational studies.  Under  normal  condi- 
tions, we  would  have  800  first  and  second 
year  graduate  students  in  arts  and  sciences 
In  the  next  academic  year.  Of  our  present 
fiirst  year  students,  about  30  percent  are 
women  and  foreign  nationals,  small  number 
are  veterans,  and  8  percent  are  physically 
unfit  for  military  service.  Upwards  of  50  per- 
cent would  therefore  be  eligible  for  the  draft 
and  the  vast  majority  of  these  would  pre- 
sumably be  drafted  under  the  present 
policies. 

This  would  entail  a  gross  financial  loss  of 
(800,000,  partly  offset  by  savings  in  finan- 
cial aid  to  students  from  general  university 
funds;  we  estimate  the  residual  net  Impact 
at  about  $550,000.  This  Is  12  percent  of  our 
core  expenditures  for  instruction  and  un- 
sponsored  research  in  arts  and  sciences,  and 
Is  more  than  we  have  been  able  to  allocate 
In  normal  years  from  either  endowment  In- 
come or  from  current  gifts. 

There  are  no  obvious  alternative  sources 
to  replace  such  lost  Income.  Moreover,  the 
loss  of  so  large  a  fraction  of  the  normal  com- 
plement of  first  and  second  year  graduate 
students  wotild  have  severely  unfavorable 
effects  on  undergraduate  teaching  arrange- 
ments and  teaching  quality.  Presently  some 
200  graduate  students  in  arts  and  sciences 
hold  part-tlm«  teaching  appointments. 
•  They  handle  the  laboratory  sections  in  nat- 
ural sciences,  the  bulk  of  the  elementary 
language  Instruction,  much  of  the  under- 
graduate mathematics  teaching,  and  some 
part  of  the  teaching  load  In  other  fields. 

Pew  of  the  foreign  and  female  graduate 
students  are  In  this  teaching  group,  so  we 
estimate  that  the  draft  policy  might  re- 
duce junior  Instructors  by  75  percent  or 
more.  Since  the  undergraduate  needs  for 
teaching  will  be  unchanged,  this  loss  of 
graduate  student  Instructors  would  require 
a  vast  Increase  in  the  size  of  class  sections 
or  the  total  abandonment  of  personal  in- 
structional contact,  with  highly  detrimental 
effects  on  the  quality  of  undergraduate  edu- 
cation. At  the  same  time,  many  on-going  re- 
search projects  of  great  significance  would 
be  curtailed  or  postponed,  esi>eclally  In  the 
natural  sciences  and  certain  areas  of  so- 
cial science  which  depend  on  organized  team 
efforts  to  carry  through  the  research 
projects. 

Any  effort  to  compensate  for  these  effects 
by  massive  "over  admission"  would  mean  a 
general  lowering  of  standards  for  several 
years  to  come,  with  adverse  effects  all  around. 
At  our  School  of  Advanced  International 
Studies  m  Washington,  the  proportion  of 
potentially  affected  students  is  even  higher, 
amounting  to  about  63  percent.  That  student 
body  consists  of  future  foreign  service  officers 
and  future  teachers  of  international  affairs, 
groups  whose  importance  to  the  national 
welfare  hp.s  been  emphasized  by  the  Congress 


in  passing  the  Act  for  International  Educa- 
tion. 

A  further  defect  of  the  policies  so  far 
announced  is  the  absence  of  any  provision 
to  permit  a  graduate  student  to  complete 
a  full  year  of  studies  once  he  has  been  ad- 
mitted to  graduate  work.  This  could  also 
be  corrected  by  executive  action.  The  present 
situation  creates  additional  uncertainties 
and  confusion  for  both  students  and  Insti- 
tutions. It  makes  It  simply  impossible  for  us 
to  carry  on  any  rational  admissions  policy 
or  to  plan  properly  for  next  year's  leaching 
and  research  activities. 

I  should  warmly  welcome  any  action  which 
you  and  your  colleagues  might  take  to  rectify 
these  unnecessary  and  highly  damaging  con- 
sequences to  the  nation's  entire  system  of 
higher  education.  Since  the  normal  season 
for  making  graduate  school  admissions  and 
budgetary  and  academic  plans  for  next  year 
is  already  well  advanced,  remedial  action  is 
required  with  urgency. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Lincoln  Gordon. 

Soothern  Illinois  Universitt, 
Corbondale,  III.,  February  23. 1968. 
Hon.  Edith  Green. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Congresswoman  Green:  I  am 
writing  to  ask  you  to  use  your  good  offices 
to  assure  that  there  Is  a  careful  and  thought- 
ful re-examlnatlon  of  the  present  policies  of 
the  Selective  Service  System  of  the  United 
States  as  related  to  the  deferment  of  stu- 
dents engaged  in  graduate  education.  I  am 
sure  that  you  are  aware  of  the  basic  prob- 
lem Involved,  and  I  therefore  will  not  belabor 
you  with  a  recapitulation  of  the  facts. 

It  Is  the  opinion  of  myself  and  my  asso- 
ciates m  the  administration  of  the  Southern 
Illinois  University  that  unless  major  changes 
are  effected  in  the  current  policy  a  very  sharp 
reduction  will  be  effected  in  the  number  of 
graduate  students  entering  In  the  Pall  of 
1968  and  probably  for  two  or  more  years 
thereafter  depending  upon  circumstances 
which  are  not  presently  discernible.  This  in 
our  opinion  may  not  be  appropriate  for  the 
national  well  being  or  welfare  and  certainly 
will  have  serious  Impact  upon  the  particular 
institution  which  Is  at  the  heart  of  our  edu- 
cational system,  the  multi-purpose,  compre- 
hensive university  both  public  and  private. 

We  have  not  been  altogether  satisfied  with 
the  practice  of  deferring  individuals  on  the 
basis  of  specific  occupations  or  preparation 
for  specific  occupations  and  therefore  are  not 
dissatisfied  with  the  decision  of  the  National 
Security  (Douncll  to  essentially  equate  all 
occupations  as  having  equal  value  in  the 
American  system.  We  certainly  do  not  pre- 
tend to  know  which  of  the  various  occupa- 
tional and  vocational  programs  for  which  we 
prepare  students  are  either  in  the  short-term 
or  long-term  national  interests  and  ques- 
tion whether  a  procedure  which  encourages 
students  to  enter  certain  occupations  for  the 
v»Tong  reasons  Is  in  the  Interest  of  either  the 
Individual  or  the  nation.  Unless  we  have  a 
full-scale  mobilization,  we  would  therefore 
feel  that  the  present  position  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  Is  a  proper  one. 

On  the  other  hand  we  seriously  question 
the  validity  of  preferential  drafting  of  indi- 
viduals at  older  age  levels  when  younger 
individuals  are  In  the  draft  pool  and  are 
classified  at  1-A.  It  would  seem  to  us  that 
the  repeated  suggestions  of  various  educators 
and  other  groups  that  Individuals  be  placed 
m  the  total  pool  by  age  groups  with  each  age 
group  making  its  proportional  contribution 
to  the  monthly  levy  would  be  a  procedure 
which  would  be  both  equitable  and  would 
reduce  the  Impact  of  the  current  policy  on 
the  graduate  and  professional  segment  of 
higher  education  and  in  turn  on  the  produc- 
tion of  this  segment  of  higher  education  of 
highly  qualified  people  for  the  national  needs 
of  the  short-term  future. 


I  know  that  this  Is  an  extraordinarily 
complicated  problem  and  that  we  are  aware 
probably  of  only  certain  aspects  of  it  None- 
theless, we  feel  that  the  matter  is  of  sufficient 
urgency  that  it  requires  a  thorough  re-exami- 
nation and  reappraisal,  and  we  ask  that  you 
do  everything  you  can  to  assure  that  such 
a  reappraisal  Is  In  fact  effective.  We  hope 
that  the  outcome  of  this  reappraisal  will  be 
new  regulations  along  the  lines  suggested 
above:  but  if  in  the  last  analysis  the  decision 
Is  to  remain  with  the  present  policy,  we  can 
assure  we  will  do  everything  we  possibly  can 
as  a  university  to  work  vrtthln  the  guidelines, 
whatever  they  may  be. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Deltte  W.  Morris, 

President. 

University    op    Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia.  February  16,  1968. 
Hon.  Edith  S.  Green, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mrs.  Green  :  We  share  the  concern  of 
the  House  Special  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion on  the  drastic  effect  that  the  current 
draft  law  will  have  on  graduate  schools 
throughout  the  country.  Aside  from  the  un- 
desirable effects  of  InterrupUng  the  training 
of  present  graduate  students  and  the  failure 
to  offer  the  opportunity  of  graduate  training 
to  those  who  will  receive  their  baccalaureate 
this  coming  June,  there  is  the  devastating 
effect  that  the  draft  law  will  have  In  re- 
ducing the  number  of  young  men  who  are 
so  necessary  for  our  underg^raduate  teaching 
programs  and  for  our  research  programs  In 
all  fields  and  disciplines. 
Very  sincerely, 

Gatlord  P.  Harnwell. 

University  of  Colorado, 
Boulder,  Colo..  February  22, 1968. 
Hon.  Edith  Green. 

Chairman,  Special  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion, House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

Dear  Mrs.  Green  :  We  are  of  course  deeply 
concerned  about  the  Impact  on  gradual* 
education  of  the  recent  decision  of  the  ad- 
ministration concerning  graduate  defer- 
ments. 

Like  every  other  Graduate  School,  we  are 
even  now  faced  with  substantial  uncertain- 
ties, not  only  as  concerns  our  enrollments, 
but  particularly  our  fellowship  awards  and 
our  staffing  of  many  Introductory  courses  and 
laboratories.  It  appears  from  reports  in  the 
local  press  that  virtually  all  eligible  June 
male  graduates  In  Colorado  as  well  as  those 
finishing  their  first  year  of  graduate  work 
will  be  drafted. 

It  Is  my  view,  which  I  feel  certain  is  widely 
shared,  that  a  pooling  of  eligible  males  by 
age  groups  would  go  far  toward  reducing 
the  serious  Impact  that  current  regulations 
make  Inevitable.  I  am  personally  deeply  con- 
cerned by  the  whole  matter  of  student  defer- 
ments, since  it  so  obviously  militates  against 
those  who  do  not  or  cannot  attend  college. 
I  hope  that  you  and  your  special  Subcom- 
mittee will  do  all  you  can  toward  changing 
the  decision  of  the  administration  by  favor- 
ing the  age  group  pooling  concept. 

With  best  personal  regards. 
Cordially  yours. 

J.  R.  Smiley. 

President. 


Hanover,  N.H.. 
February  26,  1968. 
Hon.  Edith  Green. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Announced  selective  service  policy  ex- 
pected to  reduce  graduate  enrollments  at 
Dartmouth  by  25  to  40  per  cent.  This  would 
have  drastic  impact  on  both  academic  pro- 
grams and  finances  of  Institution.  In  short 
time  it  win  also  lead  to  a  national  shortage 
of  highly  trained  people.  Urge  congressional 
action  to  reconsider  present   policy.  Either 
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a  random  selection  system  or  a  pooling  of 
age  group*  would  relieve  potentially  dis- 
astrous Impact  and  still  provide  fair  basis 
for  military  service.  If  reconsideration  of 
draft  policy  Impossible  urge  Immediate 
study  of  ways  to  mitigate  financial  Impact 
on  Institutions  to  protect  faculties  research 
and  future  strength. 

John  S.  Dick«t, 
President,  Dartmovth.  College. 


UNiviasrTT  or  Illinois. 
Chicago.  III..  February  23.  I96t. 
Hon.  EoriH  Obeen, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deae  Mas.  Oeeen:  I  undersUnd  that  your 
Committee  on  Education  may  be  consider- 
ing the  Impact  of  the  new  Selective  Service 
regulations  as  they  apply  to  graduate  stu- 
dents. 

For  your  Information.  I  enclose  a  copy  of 
a  statement  which  was  reported  recently  to 
the  governing  board  of  the  University  of 
Illinois. 

I  would  add  that  If  any  changes  are  made 
In  the  regulations.  It  Is  my  view  that  they 
should  not  be  pointed  toward  exemptions  or 
any  gener.il  group  deferments  by  field  of 
study.  The  most  equitable  plan,  with  mini- 
mum HardsWtp  on  individuals  and  Institu- 
tions, would  Be  to  establish  a  pooling  sys- 
tem of  all  age  groups  with  some  kind  of 
proportionate  goals  within  those  groups  An 
additional  desirable  provision  would  be  to 
permit  a  student  to  finish  an  academic  year 
If  he  entered  that  year  before  he  waa  called 
to  service. 

Sincerely. 

David  D.  Hknvt. 

President. 

Statement.  Pebbuaby  21.   1988 

Any  statement  as  to  the  effect  of  Selective 
Service  Regulations  on  enrollment  must  be 
predicated  on  an  understanding  that  current 
Information  Is  not  precise. 

It  Is  difficult  to  know  how  the  expectation 
of  being  drafted  will  affect  (1)  the  number 
of  applications  for  graduate  study  at  Urbana- 
Champalgn  and  (2)  the  Individual  career  de- 
cisions which  students  will  make  Further  It 
Is  difficult  to  estimate  how  many  students 
eligible  and  fit  actually  will  be  called  to  serv- 
ice m  the  next  academic  year. 

Based  on  the  best  Information  presently 
available.  It  would  appear  that  approximately 
aC"'  of  the  total  number  of  graduate  students 
(about  ^3  of  the  male  graduate  students) 
who  are  expected  to  enroll  at  the  Urbana- 
Champalgn  campus  In  September  1968  will 
be  eligible  and  fit  for  the  draft. 

This  number,  totalling  1.600  male  stu- 
dents, consists  of  about  1.100  presently  en- 
rolled and  continuing  graduate  students 
and  500  new  applicants.  It  Is  hoped  that  the 
actual  reduction  can  be  kept  below  this  total. 

The  Impact  of  the  nations  supplies  of 
teachers  and  educated  man-power  will  be  felt 
throughout  the  academic  year  and  there- 
after The  cumulative  Impact  of  continuing 
disruption  of  edxicatlon  for  Individual  grad- 
uate students  also  Is  a  matter  of  utmost  con- 
cern. 

We  will,  of  course,  make  additional  reports 
as  the  situation  Is  clarified. 

J  W.  Peltason. 
Chancellor.  University  of  Illinois. 

Vandebbilt  Univebsttt. 
Sashiille.  Tenn..  February  23,  1968. 
Hon.  Edith  Obeen. 

Chairman.  Special  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion. Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
House   of   Representatives.    Washington. 
DC. 
Deab  Mbs.  Obeen:   Vanderbllt  University's 
position   on    the   difficult   question   of   draft 
deferments  for  graduate  students  Is  not.  I 
am  sure,  unlike  that  of  many  other  Ameri- 
can universities,  but  the  question  la  of  such 


grave  Importance  that  I  would  not  want  to 
fall  to  Inform  you  of  Just  what  changes  we 
would  like  to  see  effected  In  tlie  current 
Selective  Service  procedures. 

We  do  not  seek  any  broadening  of  present 
deferment  categories. 

We  do  urge  that  most  careful  considera- 
tion be  given  the  plan  that  would  create  a 
general  pool  of  all  draft-eligible  men  from 
which  monthly  quotas  would  be  drawn  In  a 
way  that  would  call  up  men  from  each 
eligible  age  g^roup  In  numbers  proportionate 
to  that  group's  representation  In  the  total 
pool.  We  at  Vanderbllt  are  convinced  that 
such  a  plan  would  allow  more  equitable 
treatment  of  the  graduate  student  and  would 
also  represent  an  Improved  approach  to  pres- 
ent and  anticipated  manpower  needs  of  the 
country. 

Sincerely. 

Alexandeb  Heabo. 

Newabk.  N.J..  February  26, 1998. 
Edtth  Obzbn. 

Chairman,  Special  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion. House  of  Representatives.  Washing- 
ton. DC  : 
Critical  shortage  of  engineering  manpower 
already  forecast  for  1970  and  beyond   Recent 
administrative  decision  affecting  draft  status 
of    qualified    graduate    students    will    com- 
pound   this    problem.    Severe    Impact    upon 
graduate  schools  of  engineering  and   upon 
manpower    supplies    might    be    lessened    If 
some  plan  such  as  pooling  of  age  groups  were 
Instituted. 

Nbwabx  Colueck  or  ENomKniiMO. 
Robebt  W.  Vanhoutbn, 

President. 

ACBtJBN.  Ala..  February  27,  1968. 
Representative  Edith  Gbexn. 
Chairman,   Special    Subcommittee,   Raybum 
House  Office  Building.  Washington.  DC: 

Approximately  thirty  per  cent  of  the  twelve 
hundred  graduate  students  currently  en- 
rolled Auburn  University  subject  to  draft 
under  new  selective  service  regulation.  Draft- 
ing these  would  result  in  loss  of  equivalent  of 
one  hundred  twenty  full  time  faculty  from 
universities  teaching  and  research  programs 
considered  essential  to  national  Interest. 

Problem  will  be  magnified  If  reserve  units 
are  activated.  We  urge  consideration  by  the 
Congress  of  system  pooling  by  age  groups  as 
proposed  by  American  Council  on  Education 
and  Council  of  Oraduate  Schools  In  U.S. 

HaBBY  M.  PHn-POTT, 

President.  Auburn  University. 

CAiCBBmaB,  Mabs..  February  27. 1968. 
Hon.  Edfth  Obexn, 

Chairman.  Special  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion, House  of  Representatives,  Washing- 
ton. DC 
The  Administration's  decision  to  provide 
discriminatory   priority   In  drafting  35   year 
old  men  will  create  a  serious  depletion  In  the 
graduate  student  teaching  and  research  com- 
mitments of  MIT.  A  system  of  pooling  age 
groups  would  greatly  reduce  the  Impact  on 
our  graduate  student  teaching  and  research 
assistant  staff  and  I  urge  careful  considera- 
tion of  all  such  proposals. 

Howabo  W.  Johnson. 
President.  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology. 

Minneapolis.  Minn..  February  26. 1968. 
Representative  Edfth  Cbeen. 
Chairman.  Special  Education  Subcommittee, 
House     of     Representatives,     Washing- 
ton. DC  : 
The  current  selective  service  law  and  re- 
lated policies  of  Implementation  pose  serious 
problems  for  graduate  school  and  ultimately 
for  all  of  education.  Am  especially  concerned 
about  plans  to  draft  older  age  groups  first. 
Urge  your  efforts  to  secure  pooling  of  age 
groups  for  draft  purposes.  Further  urge  your 
efforu  to  gain  review  of  longer  run  Impact 


of  present  dropped  i>ollcy  on  education  and 
the  related  Implication  for  our  economy. 
Malcolm  Moos, 
President.  University  of  Minnesota. 


Knoxville.  Tenn.,  February  24,  1968. 
Chairman  Eorrn  Green. 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Education. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C: 

It  the  present  selected  service  regulation 
prevails  750  existing  and  new  graduate  stu- 
dents at  University  of  Tennessee  will  be  af- 
fected seriously  handicapping  teaching  and 
research  programs  this  fall  and  the  following 
period.  We  plead  not  for  wholesale  graduate 
deferment  or  for  categorical  deferment  but 
for  some  method  of  age  pooling  selection  to 
prevent  the  drastic  impact  on  any  one  age 
group. 

A.  D.  Holt, 
President,  University  of  Tennessee. 

Washington,  DC,  February  23,  1968. 
Hon.  Edith  Green, 
Washington.  D.C: 

The  present  administrated  decision  on  se- 
lective service  Is  expected  to  reduce  full  time 
graduate  enrollment  at  American  University 
by  30  to  50  per  cent  for  fall  of  1968  graduate 
students  drafted  will  deprive  the  country  of 
trained  service  In  teaching,  contributions  to 
natural  and  social  sciences,  skilled  work  In 
government  and  International  affairs,  and  the 
humanlUes  full  losses  will  not  be  felt  by 
society  for  two  or  three  years.  Since  major 
enrollment  drop  will  accrue  at  masters  and 
early  doctoral  levels.  This  university  Joins 
American  Council  on  Education  in  request- 
ing a  system  of  pooling  age  groups  In  order 
to  reduce  impact  on  graduate  education. 
Hubst  R.  Anderson. 
President,  the  American  University. 

New  Yobk.  February  23, 1968. 
Representative  Edfth  Gbeen, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC: 

The  administration's  decision  regarding 
draft  and  graduate  students  Is  producing 
chaos  among  both  students  and  schools.  Soon 
the  consumers  of  highly  trained  manpower 
that  government  Industry  schools  and  col- 
leges— will  become  aware  of  the  present  short- 
sighted policy  Is  It  not  possible  to  have  a  fair 
system  of  pooling  age  groups?  The  present 
system  Is  clearly  not  in  the  best  Interests  of 
any  productive  segment  of  the  country,  an 
age  pooling  system  would  reduce  the  number 
of  graduate  students  but  it  would  not  be  so 
drastic  as  to  seriously  affect  the  efficiency  of 
graduate  schools  and  the  consumers  of  high- 
ly trained  talent. 

John  R.  Everett. 
President.  The  New  School. 

Athens,  Ohio,  February  26. 1968. 
Mrs.  EOFTH  Green, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC: 

Request  that  careful  consideration  be 
given  to  American  Council  on  Education  pro- 
posal concerning  draft  procedure  for  gradu- 
ate students.  Recently  announced  policy 
could  have  detrimental  effect  on  graduate 
education.  Important  to  avoid  wholesale 
drafting  of  graduate  students. 

Vernon  R.  Aloen, 
President,  Ohio  University. 

Lawrence.  Kans.. 

February  26,  1968. 
Hon.  E^rm  Green. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Recently  announced  selective  service  regu- 
lations will  make  it  largely  Impossible  for 
universities  to  plan  for  the  graduate  schools 
as  students  are  unable  to  plan  ahead,  pend- 
ing decision  on  each  Individual  case  by  local 
selective  service  boards.  Universities  will  be 
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unable  to  fulfill  their  responsibilities  to  the 
Nation  as  the  supply  of  future  teachers  and 
scientists  Is  thus  curtailed.  With  other  uni- 
versity presidents  I  urge,  not  blanket  defer- 
ment but,  equitable  distribution  of  the  inci- 
dence of  the  draft.  This  can  be  accomplished 
If  all  ages  in  the  eligible  pool  are  treated  and 
selection  within  this  pool  follows  a  predicta- 
ble order.  This  I  strongly  recommend. 
W.  Clarke  Wescoe. 
Chancellor.  University  of  Kansas. 

Boston.  Mass.. 
February  26.  1968. 

Edith  Green. 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Education.  U.S. 

House  of  Representatives,   Washington. 

DC: 

Urgently   request    you    work    for   draft   by 

pooling   age  groups  rather  than  barring  all 

graduate  education. 

Rev.  Michael  P.  Walsh.  S.J.. 

President.  Boston  College. 

COLUMBUS.  Ohio, 
February  26,  1968. 
Hon.  Edith  Gbehn, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Selective  service  dectsion  will  have  serious 
impact  upon  teaching  and  research  activi- 
ties of  the  Ohio  State  University  and  poten- 
tially serious  academic  and  economic  impact 
upon  faculty  recruitment  two  years  hence. 
While  agreeing  with  general  policy,  we  urge 
adoption  of  some  system  to  phase  into  this 
policy  to  reduce  extent  of  Immediate  Impact. 
Novice  G.  Pawcett, 
President,  Ohio  State  University. 

Houston,  Tex., 
February  26,  1968. 
Hon.  Edith  Green, 

Chairman.  Special  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion. U.S.  Office  of  Education,  Washing- 
ton, D.C: 
The    decision    of    the    President    of    the 
United  States  regarding  the  draft  act.  where- 
in requests  would  not  be  made  for  graduate 
deferment,   will    have   a   serious   impact   on 
graduate  education.  If  this  Is  not  changed  but 
if  allowed  to  stand  for  any  period  of  time, 
however  short  it  might  be.  Irreparable  dam- 
age will  be  done  to  graduate  school  enroll- 
ment. 

H.  Hadley  Hartshorn, 
Chairman.    Interim    Executive    Com- 
mittee, Texas  Southern  University. 

Orand  FV)Bks,  N.  Dak., 

February  26.  1968. 
Representative  Edfth  Green, 
Chairman,  Special  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion.    U.S.    House    of    Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C: 
Administration   decision   regarding  draft- 
ing  graduate   students   would   have   serious 
consequences  not  only  upon  graduate  enroll- 
ments and  graduate  college  but  upon  total 
university  urge  you  oonsider  some  fair  sys- 
tem for  pooling  age  groups  to  reduce  the  ef- 
fect   upon    graduate    education   and    hence 
upon  the  Nation  urgently  demanding  more 
personnel  educated  to  graduate  level. 
George  Starcheb, 
President,  University  of  North  Dakota. 

Lafayette.  Ind., 
February  26,  1968. 
Hon.  Edith  Green, 

House  of  Representatives.  Washington,  D.C: 
Purdue  University,  the  land-grant  institu- 
tion of  the  State  of  Indiana,  with  total  en- 
rollment of  twenty-three  thousand,  of  which 
more  than  five  thousand  are  regular  graduate 
students,  supports  appropriate  and  Imme- 
diate action  on  the  part  of  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Education  for  the  Selective 
Service  System  to  adopt  procedures  under 
which  all  men  in  the  total  pool  of  ellglbles 
(18-26)  be  called  for  military  service  in  the 


same  ratio  as  the  number  in  each  age  group 
bears  to  the  total  pool  thus,  in  effect  achiev- 
ing in  practice  the  principle  of  equal  expo- 
sure to  military  service  by  all  eligible  men.  In 
our  view  it  is  unfair,  unwise,  and  Impractical 
to  meet  all  Immediate  draft  calls  from  the 
older  age  groups  since  this  places  a  greater 
exposure  on  the  older  age  groups  than  the 
younger  age  groups. 

Frederick  L.  Hovde, 
President,  Purdue  University. 

Providence,  R.I.. 
February  26, 1968. 
Mrs.  Edith  Green, 

Chairman.  Special  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion, House  of  Representatii^es,  Washing- 
ton, D.C: 
I  strongly  urge  reconsideration  of  Selective 
Service  policy   requiring  selection   of  oldest 
eligible  males  first  continuation  of  this  policy 
will  have  an  immediate  bad  effect  on  plan- 
ning graduate  schools  but  a  more  important 
bad  effect  on  the  orderly  supply  of  educated 
people  for  the  professions  ending  of  defer- 
ments for  graduate  study  was  need  for  equity 
but  previously  deferred  students  should  be 
placed  in  a  pool  with  nineteen  years  olds,  not 
all  taken  first. 

Ray  L.  Heffneb, 
President,  Brown  University. 


Houston,  Tex.. 
February  26. 1968. 
Mrs.  Edith  Green. 

House  of  Representatives.  WashiMfwi  DC: 
Respectfully  urge  that  your  sub-committee 
consider  system  of  pooling  age  groups  so  as 
to  reduce  the  clear  danger  of  a  further  drop 
In  graduate  school  enrollment  that  will  im- 
peril the  orderly  preparation  of  needed 
specialists  in  many  academic  disciplines.  Note 
that  pooling  of  age  groups  does  not  constitute 
overall  deferment  but  is  a  system  protect- 
ing the  national  interest  and  rights  of  all 
concerned.  Kind  regards  from  a  former 
Oregonlan. 

H.  Phillip  G.  Hoffman. 
President,  University  of  Houston. 


Albany.  N.Y., 
February  26,  1968. 
Hon.  Edfth  S.  Green, 

House   of    Representatives.   Raybum   House 
Office  Building.  Washington.  DC: 

I  strongly  urge  the  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Education  of  the  Congress  to  advi.se  the 
President  of  the  dangers  Inherent  in  the 
recent  changes  In  Selective  Service  Regula- 
tions and  ask  that  you  recommend  to  him  a 
change  in  the  law  which  would  provide  for 
an  Impartial  selection  within  the  total  draft 
eligible  pool  as  a  better  way  of  serving  the 
national  Interest. 

To  meet  present  and  future  needs  of  this 
Nation  for  educated  manpower  In  these  times 
of  rapid  change,  it  Is  Imperative  that  efforts 
be  made  to  avoid  decimating  the  ranks  of 
those  students  who  are  the  brain  power 
potential  of  the  United  States.  To  do  other- 
wise would  reduce  the  capacity  of  universi- 
ties to  serve  the  national  interest  and  deprive 
government,  education  and  industry  of 
strategic  manpower  necessary  for  the  Im- 
mediate future.  Should  these  new  regulations 
prevail  at  this  critical  period  In  our  history, 
our  progress  in  meeting  national  needs  would 
be  seriously  arrested  and  It  Is  likely  that  an 
actual  set  back  of  10  years  would  occur  In 
certain  areas.  In  brief,  the  Nation  must  not 
be  put  in  the  peril  educationally,  econom- 
ically and  Internationally. 

To  underline  my  statements.  I  am  pre- 
.sentlng  the  following  information  about  the 
State  University  of  New  Tork  which  is 
comprised  of  four  university  centers,  two 
medical  centers,  twelve  liberal  arts  colleges, 
six  agricultural  and  technical  colleges,  and 
thirty  community  colleges.  Unfortunately,  at 
this  time,  estimates  of  the  effects  of  the  new 
regulations  are  available  for  only  the  uni- 


versity centers  and  the  community  colleges, 
as  well  as  the  agricultural  and  technical 
colleges.  ,      ^         .      . 

According  to  estimates,  graduate  school 
enrollments  will  drop  about  40  per  cent  at 
unlversltv  centers;  the  drop  In  enrollments 
of  male  students  at  the  six  agricultural  and 
technical  colleges  will  average  over  80  per 
cent-  and  the  drop  in  enrollments  of  male 
students  of  the  28  community  colleges  re- 
porting will  average  over  50  per  cent. 

To  lessen  the  loss  of  educated  manpower  at 
this  critical  Juncture  and  enable  the  State 
University  of  New  York  with  the  other  uni- 
versities to  fulfill  commitment  to  the  United 
States  I  urge  the  solution  of  initiating  the 
system  of  selection  which  fall  equitably  on 
all  ages  In  the  eligible  pool. 

SAMUEL  B.  Gould. 

Chancellor.  State  University  of  New  York. 

Pasadena,  Calif., 
February  27,  f  968. 

Hon.  Edith  Green, 

Chairman.  Special  Subcomrnittee  on  Educa- 
tion. House  of  Representatives,  Washing- 
ton, D.C:  ,        ^.  ^  ^„ 
Respectfully  urge  you  to  explore  the  pos- 
sibility  of   revising   the  Draft   Act   of    1967 
first    to  provide  for  a  random  selection   of 
draftees  irrespective  of  age  within  the  prw- 
ent  accepted  range,  and  second,  to  time  the 
drafting  of  students  at  all  levels  to  the  nor- 
mal  periods   when   their   Immediate   degree 
objective  is  reached.  Do  not  ask  for  special 
deferments  for  graduate  students,  but  only 
that  all  young  men  be  treated  alike  and  that 
school  years  not  be  disrupted. 

L.  a.  Dobridce, 
President.  California  Institute  of  Technoloy. 

Bangor,  Maine, 
February  26.  1968. 

Hon.  Edith  Green. 

Chairman.  Special  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion. Houxe  of  Representatives.  Wash- 
ington, D.C: 
The  University  of  Maine  confirms  the 
principle  that  National  Manpower  needs  have 
priority  over  a  university's  needs.  The  recent- 
ly announced  policy  on  the  draft  of  gradu- 
ate students  will  have  a  serious  detrimental 
impact  on  total  university  responsibility  be- 
cause of  the  contribution  of  graduate  stu- 
dents in  undergraduate  Instruction.  We  be- 
lieve that  all  able  bodied  citizens  have  a 
responsibility  for  completing  their  military 
service  obligation;  further  It  is  not  reasonable 
to  insist  upon  deferment  of  graduate  or  pro- 
fessional students  In  other  than  the  medical, 
dental,  and  allied  specialty  fields.  This  nation 
should  have  the  human  resources  to  make 
possible  the  development  of  a  system  of  In- 
telligent selection  which  will  distribute  the 
service  responsibility  equitably  across  all  the 
age  groups  currently  available.  We  would  also 
like  to  recommend  that  an  enrolled  student 
selected  for  draft  be  given  a  delay  In  report- 
ing for  duty  until  the  completion  of  his 
academic  year  program. 

Edwin  Young, 
President,  University  of  Maine. 

Fordham  University, 
Bronx.  N.Y.,  February  26, 1968. 
Hon.  Edith  Green, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congresswoman  Oreen  :  In  writing  to 
you  about  the  recently  announced  new  Se- 
lective Service  procedures.  I  know  that  I  am 
speaking  for  the  students,  faculty,  and  ad- 
ministration of  Fordham  University.  These 
new  procedures  will  raise  havoc  In  graduate 
school  education. 

I  really  believe  that  all  graduate  schools 
are  severely  threatened  by  these  new  regula- 
tions. It  Is  practically  Impossible  to  know 
how  many  students  will  be  in  graduate  and 
professional  schools  next  Pall  and  our  plans 
are  not  even  edvicated  guesses.  It  seems  to 
me  that  there  Is  a  strong  likelihood  that  the 
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niunbcr  of  BtudentB  In  graduate  acbooU  wtU 
be  reduced  In  a  drastic  faahton 

I  am  writing  to  you  because  I  am  well 
aware  of  your  Interest  In  American  educa- 
tion and  If  we  talk  of  education  without 
teachers,  we  are  talking  nonsense.  But  the 
new  procedure*  are  very  likely  to  cut  off  the 
supply  of  teachers. 

It  Is  quite  evident  to  all  of  us  that  draft 
Inequities  have  existed.  There  has  to  be  some 
solution  but  I  hope  you  agree  that  the  solu- 
tion does  not  lie  in  procedures  which  will 
cut  off  the  supply  of  future  teachers  for 
American  education. 

It  Is  quite  obvious  that  some  action  must 
be  taken.  I  feel  that  one  equitable  solution 
lies  In  a  random  selection  method  based  on 
the  total  pool  of  physically  wid  menuUy 
qualiaed  men  (age  lS>-a6)  available  for  In- 
duction. In  this  way.  the  military  service 
could  be  drawing  equally  from  the  college 
graduate  group  and  the  non-college  group. 
Such  a  system  would : 

1.  Save  the  armed  forces  from  trying  to 
cope  with  an  incredibly  large  number  of 
potential  and  actual  graduate  students  ready 
to  argue  about  every  command. 

2.  Produce  a  more  desirable  age  mix  for  the 
armed  forces. 

3.  Allow  the  graduate  and  professional 
schools  to  funeMon  and  to  render  service  to 
the  nation. 

4  Expose  college  and  non-college  men  al- 
most equally  to  the  draft. 

Please  accept  my  moet  sincere  thanks  for 
all  you  have  done  for  American  education. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Lao  McLadohun,  SJ. 

Miami  UNTvnsirT, 
Oxford.  Ohio.  February  29,  1969. 
Hon.  Edith  Orszn. 
House  of  Repreaentativea, 
House  Oijlce  Building. 
Washington.  DC 

Mt  Dkab  Mxa.  QwEMtt:  In  re  specUl  sub- 
committee on  education 

On  behalf  of  the  faculty  and  administra- 
tion of  IClaml  University  I  wish  to  support 
the  position  of  the  American  Council  on  Edu- 
cation In  recommending  a  system  of  pooling 
of  all  students  In  the  draft  age  group,  fol- 
lowed by  random  selection,  to  reduce  the  Im- 
pact on  young  men  at  the  upper  age  levels. 
Since  It  seems  apparent  that  the  draft  re- 
quirements will  call  only  a  minority  ot  the 
eligible  students.  It  would  appear  to  be  In 
the  national  Intereet  to  select  from  all  eligible 
students  and  thereby  reduce  the  Impact  on 
graduate  education. 

While  we  certainly  do  not  wish  to  put  tbe 
Interests  of  universities  above  those  of  our 
nation,  the  present  regulation  will  seriously 
Impair  tbe  ability  of  higher  education  to 
prepare  sufficient  numbers  of  graduate  stu- 
dents for  future  positions  In  our  colleges 
and  universities.  On  the  other  hand,  we  be- 
lieve we  can  continue  to  perform  our  vital 
services  to  the  nation  if  draft  selection*  fall 
equitably  on  all  age  groups  In  tbe  eligible 
pool. 

While  I  understand  that  yotir  education 
sub-committee  does  not  have  Jurisdiction  in 
this  matter,  I  appreciate  and  wish  to  sup- 
port your  actions  to  spotlight  the  conse- 
quence* of  this  present  policy. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Phiu-if  R.  SHRivn, 

President. 

Pkmnstlvania  State  UNivxaarrr. 
University  Park.  Febrnary  23, 19tS. 
Hon.  BDrm  OacXN. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Raybum  House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkas  MBS.  Oskin:  May  I  add  tbe  voice 
of  Penn  State  to  those  from  whom  you  must 
have  heard  concerning  Selective  Service  Di- 
rector Hershey's  recent  ruling  on  the  defer- 
ment of  graduate  students. 


Let  me  make  quite  clear  at  tbe  beginning 
that  I  do  not  propoee  the  Indefinite  continua- 
tion of  draft  defermenU  for  graduate  stu- 
dents. That  system  Is  patently  undemocratic. 
Rather  I  propoee  that  the  Selective  Service 
System  take  men  at  an  earlier  age  to  that 
their  profeeslonal  development  need  not  be 
Interrupted  once  It  has  bejgim. 

If  Mr.  Hershey's  current  ruling  stands,  we 
will  experience  severe  dislocations:  not  Just 
In  the  graduate  school  but  throughout  the 
total  University.  I  quote  from  M.  Nelson  Mc- 
Geary.  Dean  of  Penn  State's  Graduate  School : 

"A*  presently  constituted  the  draft  system 
wlU  Impose  a  number  of  dislocations  in  the 
structure  of  graduate  education  here  at  The 
Pennsylvania  State  University  as  well  as  at 
moet  other  colleges  and  universities  offering 
graduate  work  At  Penn  State  we  do  not  ex- 
pect graduate  student  draft  losses  to  be  offset 
by  Increased  applications  by  degree  candi- 
dates who  are  over  draft  age.  are  veterans, 
are  physically  disqualified  for  military  serv- 
ice, or  by  women  applicants.  We  do  not  plan 
moreover,  on  Increasing  the  number  of 
foreign  national  graduate  students.  Under 
theee  circumstances,  undergraduate  Instruc- 
tional programs  will  require  reallocation  of 
faculty  time  because  of  the  major  role  played 
by  graduate  teaching  aselstAnts.  Some  re- 
search programs  will  also  be  curtailed  as  more 
faculty  Ume  will  have  to  be  given  to  teaching 
In  conjunction  with  fewer  student  research 
Inquiries  and  lees  student  research 
assistance." 

Prom  a  national  point  of  view.  I  am  con- 
cerned about  losing  some  of  our  best  scl- 
enUsts.  liberal  artists,  and  professionals.  1 
fear  their  disciplines  may  pass  them  by  dur- 
ing their  years  ol  service.  Many  will  not  have 
the  Initiative  to  begin  again. 

I  propose  that  graduate  studenU  be 
retained  as  draft-eligible  until  they  com- 
plete work  toward  their  advanced  degrees. 
In  the  meantime,  begin  drafting  men  upon 
high  school  graduation.  Within  a  few  years, 
the  nations  eligible  graduate  students  will 
be  veterans.  The  problem  will  have  solved 
Itself. 

We  are  Indebted  to  you.  Mrs.  Green,  for 
your  concern  about  this  matter. 
Sincerely. 

Euc  A.  Walkkx. 

President. 

WicHriA  Statx  Untvw«itt. 
Wichita.  Kans.,  February  2$.  19«$. 
Hon.  EiuTa  OaxEN. 

Chairman,  Special  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion. House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Mt  Dsae  Mma.  Grkxn:  I  take  this  oppor- 
tvmlty  to  add  my  comments  to  those  which 
you  are  receiving  from  other  university 
presldenU  with  regard  to  tbe  impact  on 
graduate  education  of  the  present  selective 
service  requirements.  This  statement  has  the 
benefit  and  insight  of  Dr.  John  Breazeale. 
the  Dean  of  our  Graduate  School.  Before 
commenting  on  this  Impact,  may  I  first  make 
clear  that  this  University  shares  with  tbe 
American  Council  on  Education  and  tbe 
Council  of  Graduate  ScbooU.  the  following 
convictions: 

1.  That  the  national  security  transcends 
tbe  Interest  of  any  Individual  or  group  of 
Individuals,  and  that  tbe  obligation  of  mili- 
tary service  should  be  borne  by  all  citizens 
with  neither  graduate  nor  undergraduate 
students  being  exempted  from  such  service. 

2.  That  the  system  of  selective  service 
should  create  a  minimum  of  disruption  and 
uncertainty  in  the  lives  of  those  eligible  for 
Induction,  and  that,  therefore,  the  selection 
process  should  take  place  at  a  nattual  time 
of  transition  In  the  education  process  of  the 
student 

The  Graduate  School  of  Wichita  State 
University  will  be  affected  In  the  same  way 
as   other   graduate  schools   are   affected   by 


tbe    present    selective    service    regulations. 
Since  our  graduate  program  is  primarily  at 
tbe  Masters  level,  the   loss  of  a  significant 
fraction  of  tbe  first  year  graduate  class  for 
a  period  of  two  years  will  result  In  a  severe 
disruption    of   continuity    In    these    Masters 
programs.  This  University  would  also  feel  the 
Impact  of  the  present  requirements   In   Its 
undergraduate  programs  since  the  University 
uses    approximately    130    graduate    teaching 
assistants,  most  of  whom  are  normally  drawn 
from  the  first  year  graduate  class.  InaWUty 
to  fill  theae  teaching  asalstantshlps  would 
have   the   greatest    Impact   In   science   areas 
since    laboratory    sections    of    most    of    the 
science  courses  are  taught  by  these  assistants. 
Because  of   the  urban   nature  of  Wichita 
State  University,  a   sizeable  number  of  our 
graduate  students  are  employed  and  pursue 
their  graduate  work  on  a  part-time  basis. 
Since  many  of  these  students  are  older,  or 
are  deferred  on  other  than  a  student  classi- 
fication, the  Impact  of  the  current  selective 
ser^ice  requirement  on  our  Graduate  School 
may  be  somewhat  lighter  than  on  more  typi- 
cal graduate  schools.  Nevertheless.  I  felt  It 
appropriate  that  thl-i?  University  express  Its 
alarm  at  the  consequences  for  graduate  edu- 
cation of  the  present  selective  service  regu- 
lations.  We   would   strongly  support   efforts 
to  reduce  the  Impact  of  these  regulations  by 
pooling   eligible    men    In    broad    age   groups 
rather  than  adhering  to  the  present  practice 
of  Inducting  the  eldest  registrants  first.  We 
t>elleve  that  this  action  would  be  compatible 
with  the  two  points  endorsed  above,  and  at 
the  same  time  would  help  preserve  the  con- 
tinuity  and   vigor  of   the  educational   pro- 
grams of  the  University. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Emoky  Lindqvist. 

CowuMiA,  Mo.,  February  29, 1968. 
Mrs.  Edith  Gkxxn, 

Chairman.  House  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion, House  of  Representatives,  Washing- 
ton, DC: 
The   executive   decisions   with   respect  to 
draft  calls  will  cause  serious  problems  for 
the  universities  In  the  loss  of  graduate  stu- 
dents   and    (or    the    Nation    In    the   loss   of 
specialized  manpower.  I  would  like  to  urge 
that    you    Institute    congressional    hearings 
on  this  entire  matter. 

John  C.  Weaves, 
President.  University  of  Missouri. 

Salt  Laki  Cttt,  Utah, 

February  27, 1968. 
Edith  Gexxn. 

Chairman.  Special  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
cation, House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, DC: 

Recent  decisions  by  the  Director  of  Selec- 
tive Service  In  regards  to  graduate  student 
defermente  will  have  a  most  serious  Impact 
on  the  University  of  Utah.  Our  records  Indi- 
cate that  635  of  our  1419  graduate  students 
win  now  become  eligible  for  the  draft  as 
will  110  of  our  305  students  In  the  college 
of  law.  These  students  teach  large  numbers 
of  our  freshmen  and  sophomore  students  and 
play  a  most  significant  role  In  our  research 
project*.  Removal  of  these  students  from 
tbelr  present  academic  positions  will  cause 
a  major  disruption  of  personnel  on  our 
campus.  We  are  taking  steps  to  recruit  towns- 
people, faculty  wives  and  others  to  help  fill 
the  gaps  In  the  teaching  program  but  It 
will  be  most  difficult  to  replace  those  stu- 
dents engaged  In  our  twenty  million  dollar 
research  projects. 

We  believe  thees  students  should  meet 
their  conunitments  to  the  country's  Armed 
Forces  but  the  present  system  has  very  great 
Impact  on  our  graduate  students  while  allow- 
ing under-graduate  students  to  remain  in 
school  almost  Indefinitely. 

James  C.  FLetchex, 
President,  University  of  Ufofc. 
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Schenectadt,  N.T., 

February  26, 1968. 
Hon.  Edith  Gkeen. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Respectfully  urge  you  to  press  for  revision 
of  selective  service  deferment  plan  to  dis- 
tribute draft  calls  equitably  over  all  age 
groups  so  as  to  lessen  Impact  on  graduate 
and  professional  schooU.  Letter  follows. 
Harold  O.  Martin. 
Chancellor  of  Union  University. 

Columbia,  S.C, 
February  26. 1968. 
RepresenUtlve  Edith  Green, 
Chairman,  Special  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion, House  of  Representatives.  Wash- 
ington. D.C: 
Please  add  my  concern  regarding  new  draft 
regulations  to  those  already  received.  Na- 
tional health  and  safety  requires  a  more  ef- 
fective procedure  to  achieve  a  wider  distri- 
bution In  ages  of  draftees. 

Thomas  P.  Jones, 
President  of  University  of  South  Caro- 
lina,   Member    of    National    Science 
Board. 

College  Station.  Tex.. 

February  28, 1968. 
Hon.  Edith  Green. 

Chairman,  Special  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion,  House  of   Representatives,    Wash- 
ington, D.C: 
Present  administrative  decision  regarding 
draft  status  of  graduate  students  portends 
to  reduce  fall  1968  enrollment  of  first  and 
second  year  graduate  students  by  40  percent 
at  Texas  A.  &  M.  University. 

Urge  you  support  act  to  not  request 
graduate  deferment  but  system  pooling  age 
groups  and  thus  reducing  potential  Impact 
on  graduate  education. 

Earl  Adders. 
President.    Texas    A.    <fe    M.    University 
System.  I 

Cambridge,  Mass.. 

February  26, 1968. 
Hon.  Edith  Green. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C: 

Effect  of  administration  decision  on  the 
draft  estimated  to  reduce  number  of  gradu- 
ate students  at  Harvard  in  the  first  year  10 
percent  to  35  percent  depending  on  particu- 
lar faculty.  Loss  of  teaching  fellows  and  re- 
search assistants  estimated  to  be  more  than 
100  In  the  first  year.  These  losses  obviously 
cumulative  in  succeeding  years.  Some  system 
of  pooling  age  groups  would  substantially  re- 
duce the  losses  expected  under  the  present 
system. 

Nathan  M.  Ptjset. 


Lewisbdro,  Pa., 
February  27, 1968. 
Hon.  Edith  Green. 

Special  Subcommittee  on  Education, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Bucknell  University  like  others  faces  severe 
dislocations  as  result  of  new  draft  deferment 
directive  on  graduate  students,  and  urges 
change  to  pool  age  groups.  Your  support  of 
this  change  Is  requested. 

Charles  H.  Watts, 
President,  Bucknell  University. 

Yeshiva  Universttt. 
Neu)  York,  N.Y..  February  26. 1968. 
Hon.  Edith  Green. 

Chairman  Special  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion, House  of  Representatives,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
Mt  dear  Mrs.  Green:  We  at  Yeshiva  Uni- 
versity are  very  much  concerned  over  the 
new  Selective  Service  regulations  under 
which  graduate  students,  with  few  excep- 
tions, are  subject  to  draft.  We  feel  moet 
strongly  that  this  Is  a  very  shortsighted 
policy,  one  which  will  not  only  hurt  Amer- 
ican education,  but  which  falls  to  take  Into 
account  our  acute  needs  for  specialized  man- 
power and  goes  against  the  national  Interest;. 
Under  the  new  regulations  the  academic 
community  will  be  laced  with  a  very  serious 
problem:  an  increased  shortage  of  qualified 
teachers  for  the  increasing  number  of  stu- 
dents who  are  seeking  undergraduate  train- 
ing on  the  one  hand,  and  the  shortage  of 
people  qualified  to  carry  out  advanced  re- 
search and  scholarly  activities  on  the  other. 
These  two  areas  are  inter-related.  We  have 
been  able  to  meet  some  of  the  pressures  in 
undergraduate  education  by  using  graduate 
students  ae  assistants  both  In  teaching  and 
in  research  activities.  WlUi  this  pool  of  ad- 
ditional personnel  dried  up  we  will  not  only 
lose  future  scholars  and  leaders,  we  will  do 
direct  and  recognizable  harm  to  undergrad- 
uate education. 

I  am  not  Interested  at  present  in  putting 
forth  specific  alternatives.  I  would  only  tirge 
upon  you  to  use  your  good  offices  to  have 
these  SelecUve  Service  regulations  re-stud- 
led  In  the  light  of  the  danger  which  the 
present  regulations  pose  not  only  for  the 
academic  community,  but  for  ovur  nation's 
future  and  welfare.  It  Is  imperative  that  the 
Selective  Service  System  be  altered  to  per- 
mit a  more  equitable  selecUon  among  under- 
graduate and  graduate  students  to  help  in- 
sure the  continued  development  of  highly 
trained  people  whoee  loss  would  pose  a  grave 
danger  to  our  growth  and  survival  in  futxure 
years. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Samitel  Belkin. 

President. 


would  have  on  graduate  education  both  here 
and  other  universities  through  the  Nation. 
Sincerely. 

T.  Marshall  Hahn,  Jr.. 
President,   Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute. 

Amherst,  Mass., 
February  26,  1968. 
Representative  Edith  Green, 
Chairman  House   Special   Subcommittee  on 
Education,  Washington,  D.C: 
The  Interests  of  the  Nation  oppose  the  pro- 
posed  priority  drafting  graduate  students. 
Strongly  urge  draft  apply  equally  to  all  draft 
eligible  age  group. 

John  W.  Lederle. 
President.  University  of  Mius. 

Morcantown,  W.  Va., 

February  26,  1968. 
Representative  Edith  Green. 
House  Office  Building, 
Wa.shington,  DC: 

Strongly  support  your  stand  in  opposition 
to  wholesale  abandonment  of  graduate  stu- 
dent deferment.  Hope  your  good  offices  can  be 
used  to  support  the  AOE  proposal  to  pool  age 
groups  thus  reducing  direct  Impact  on  grad- 
uate education. 

J.  O.  Harlow, 
President,  West  Virginia  University. 


THE 
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Baton  Rouoe,  La., 

February  26,  1968. 
Representative  Edith  S.  Green, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C: 

Estimate  from  fifteen  to  twenty  percent  of 
entire  graduate  student  body  of  2800  at  Lou- 
isiana State  University  would  be  affected  by 
recent  National  Security  Council  ruling  con- 
cerning draft  deferments  concur  In  opinion 
expressed  by  many  colleagues.  This  policy  will 
seriously  affect  already  critical  short  supply 
of  faculty  and  not  serve  best  Interests  of 
nation  generally.  Wholeheartedly  support 
and  urge  adoption  some  method  of  random 
selection  from  pool  of  eligible  men  as  pro- 
posed by  American  Council  of  Education  and 
Association  of  American  Colleges. 

John  A.  Hunter, 
President,    Louisiana    State    University 
System. 


Blacksburg,  Va.. 
February  26,  1968. 
Hon.  EDrni  Green, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C: 

This  is  to  express  grave  concern  by  the 
administration  of  this  university  about  the 
administration  decision  on  the  draft  of  grad- 
uate students  for  service  in  the  miUUry 
forces.  The  effectiveness  of  service  to  the  Na- 
tion by  this  university,  which  offers  doctorate 
degrees  In  26  fields  and  masters  degrees  In 
more  than  50  fields,  would  be  severely 
harmed,  both  In  graduate  and  undergraduate 
education  by  the  wholesale  draft  of  graduate 
students.  We  concur  with  the  position  of  the 
American  Council  of  Education  which  as  you 
know  does  not  request  deferment  of  graduate 
students  but  rather  a  system  which  pools  the 
various  age  groups,  thereby  softening  the 
harmful   impact  that  the   present  decision 


Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HOSME31.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing are  my  remarks  to  the  Second 
International    Conference    on    Neutron 
Cross  Sections  and  Technology  currently 
convened  In  Washington,  D.C: 
The  Science  Establishment:    Where   Is  It 

Headed? 
(Remarks  of  Congressman  Craig  Hosmer, 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  at  the 
Neutron  Cross  Section  and  Technology 
Conference.  Washington,  D.C,  March  5, 
1968) 

It  has  been  said  that  the  way  to  get  rich 
quick  is  to  marry  a  rich  woman.  But  that 
isn't  the  only  way — as  the  scientific  commu- 
nity discovered  early  In  the  1950's.  Its  way 
was  to  romance  a  rich  uncle. 

But  since  all  good  things  must  come  to  an 
end,  I  think  you  may  agree  that  the  cozy 
relationship  between  the  physical  sciences 
and  the  Federal  Treasury  Is  on  the  rocks.  And 
the  situation  Is  liable  to  get  worse  before  It 
Improves. 

I  want  to  discuss  the  trends  In  Federal 
science  spending  and  what  they  mean  to  the 
scientific  community  and  look  at  some  spe- 
cific problem  areas  and  some  alternate  solu- 
tions. 

the  trend  in  science  funding:  what  does 
it  all  mean? 
The  Elsenhower  and  Kennedy  years  were 
particularly  good  ones  for  science  support. 
Government  R&D  expenditures  increased  an 
average  of  15.1%  during  the  Elsenhower  ad- 
ministration, and  16.6%  during  the  Kennedy 
years.  Under  President  Johnson,  the  percent- 
age has  continued  to  Increase  but  only  at  a 
3%  annual  average,  which  Is  less  than  the 
cost-of-living  escalation. 

Particularly  significant  Is  current  fiscal 
year  1968  which  actually  saw  a  percentage 
decline  in  Federal  R&D  money  of  1.2%.  For 
next  year— FY-'60.  the  total  is  up  4.6%   to 
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•  17.3  bllUon,  About  11'^  of  the  overall  Fed- 
eral budget.  It  U  to  be  noted  that  R&D's  per- 
centage of  the  total  budget  haa  been  declin- 
ing slowly  but  steadily  since  President  John- 
son's first  budget  In  FT-196fi 

But  percentages  and  even  money  totals 
alone  fall  to  reveal  three  other  slpilflcant 
trends  In  Federal  R&D  spending : 

Whereas  formerly  the  bulk  of  the  money 
was  spent  by  the  Pentagon  and  NASA,  now 
slightly  more  than  half  of  the  R&O  funds 
are  controlled  by  other  agencies  of  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Where  previously  the  share  for  social  sci- 
ences was  negligible,  the  FY-1908  budget 
boosts  It  to  $238-mllllon. 

And  where  basic  research  claimed  a  lion's 
share  In  the  past,  the  FY- 1969  budget  puts 
an  Increasing  emphasis  on  applied  research 
aimed  at  results  visible  to  the  voting  pub- 
lic For  example: 

Marine  science  and  technology  Is  up 
13';^  to  •&16-mlllton: 

Transportation  research  Is  up  l%'~c  to 
•140-mllllon; 

Air  pollution  research  Is  up  13%  to  9138- 
mllllon: 

And  post  office  R&O  went  up  58%  to  •36.4> 
mllUoa. 

On  (be  othrr  hand,  spending  by  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  Increased  only 
1%.  with  an  Administration  directive  to  put 
more  emphasis  on  Improved  patient  care 
techniques  and  less  on  long-range  research. 
Another  Important  point;  R&D  spending 
accounts  for  almost  half  of  the  "control- 
lable" portion  of  our  tise-bllllon  Federal 
budget  this  year.  R&D  thus  Is  In  a  highly 
competitive  funding  area  and  this  Is  a  fact 
of  life  facing  the  scientific  fraternity.  There 
Is  no  doubt  at  all  that  Congress.  In  addition 
to  the  President,  will  do  some  "controlling" 
this  year.  Congressman  Wilbur  Mills.  Chair- 
man of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, has  already  been  quoted  as  saying 
the  R&D  spending  looks  like  a  fertile  area 
for  some  budget  cutting 

Before  I  go  further.  I  would  iike  to  say 
that  I  am  a  lawyer  and  a  politician  not  a 
scientist — but  I  believe  in  science  like  a 
farmer  believes  in  seed.  My  attitude  toward 
it  is  one  of  good-will  and  confidence  rather 
than  any  deep  understanding.  After  a  dec- 
ade on  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy.  I  have  seen  enough  research  and 
talked  to  enough  scientists  to  realize  the 
nagnltude  and  significance  of  this  national 
resource.  I  totally  agree  with  Dr.  Donald 
Hornlg's  assessment  that  "R&D  is  Impor- 
tant because  this  Is  our  future — It's  the 
function  of  what  our  country  can  do  In  5 
to  10  years." 

It  would  be  1  trijgedy  of  the  highest  order 
If  we  allow  ourselves  to  become  Intellectually 
sterilized  by  turning  our  backs  on  science 
while  we  wrestle  with  the  here-and-now 
problem.*  of  Viet  Nam.  crime  and  urban 
blight.  To  do  this  would  be  the  worst  kind 
of  shortsightedness. 

From  this  standpoint,  let  me  ask  and  try 
to  answer  the  question:  what  has  caused  this 
leveling  off  and  change  In  emphasis  of  Fed- 
ernl  R&D  spending?  My  three  answers  are: 

first,  the  heavy  financial  cost  of  the  Viet 
Nam  wnr  Is  draining  our  resources  and 
manpower.  Its  consequence  are  felt  In  every 
corner  of  this  country  and  they  Increase  day 
by  day.  The  publl-^'s  moods  about  what  it 
wants  Its  tax  money  spent  on  are  e.er  chang- 
ing. I  believe  Its  love  atTalr  with  science  was 
cooling  anyway,  but  there  Is  no  doubt  that 
the  added  impact  of  the  war  has  accelerated 
the  process. 

Second,  events  In  recent  years  have  focused 
attention  on  the  neglected  problems  of  our 
own  domestic  environment.  In  response  to 
public  demands,  both  the  President  and 
Congress  want  more  direct  and  visible  results 
from  R&D  dollars.  Such  things  as  pollution 
control,  faster  and  safer  transportation,  bet- 


ter housing,  and  crime  control  now  are  on 
top  of  the  priority  list. 

Third,  there  seems  to  be  a  new  emphasis  on 
achieving  naUonal  goals  through  R&D.  and 
considerably  less  concern — at  least  in  the 
public's  mind — about  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  for  its  own  sake.  Such  concepts  as 
world  leadership  in  science,  or  leading  the 
transuranium  race,  or  closing  the  accelera- 
tor gap  are  rather  nebulous  to  the  average 
ciUzen  when  compared  with  the  immediate 
social  and  political  goals  we  face  as  a  nation. 

And.  new  decision  making  tools  are  being 
employed  to  shift  R&D  dollars  quickly  to  the 
new  areas  of  emphasis.  The  coet-etTective- 
ness  formulas  of  the  economists,  and  the 
PenUgon's  Planntng-Programming-Budget- 
Ing  System  (PPBS)  are  coming  into  wide- 
spread use  as  tools  for  Federal  budgeting.  It 
is  clear  enough  that  cost-effectiveness 
formulas  give  applied  research  an  edge  over 
pure  research.  PPBS  Imposes  a  phase-by- 
phase  check  on  progress  through  an  entire 
project — from  feasibility  studies  to  produc- 
tion— measuring  the  chances  for  success  In 
the  next  stage,  thus  weeding  out  the  less 
promising  programs  at  earlier  stages  than 
ever  before. 

THE   REAL    WOIU,0    AND    R.    A    D.    SPENDING 

So  the  real  world  .md  lu  environment  in 
which  science  mast  compete  for  public  funds 
is  iXJth  troubled  and  highly  competitive.  De- 
cision makers  who  allocate  public  dollars 
possess  sharp,  new  decision  making  tools. 
They  are  acutely  aware  of  the  public  pres- 
sures to  ease  Irritating  physical  and  social 
environmental  condliions. 

The  most  Imposing  feature  of  this  real 
world  is  the  Viet  Nam  war,  a  seemingly  end- 
less one  we  are  not  allowed  to  win.  The 
seizure  of  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  by  the  North 
Koreans  painfully  reminded  us  that  we  still 
have  unfinished  business  In  that  area,  and 
that  new  trouble  Is  .ilwavs  just  around  the 
corner  Last  summers  Middle  East  war  again 
demonstrated  that  Uncle  Sam  always  has  to 
be  where  the  action  is. 

We  appear  to  be  on  the  verge  of  another 
.»rms  race.  The  Red  Chlnere  are  making 
frightening  progress  In  their  nuclear  weapons 
program,  posing  a  new  threat  to  the  entire 
world  Our  Atlantic  alliance  Is  In  dis.vray. 
The  French  had  already  stopped  being  one  of 
our  allies  when  the  British  recently  decided 
they  couldn't  afford  the  price  of  being  a 
world  power. 

Our  cities  are  being  burned  down  because 
we  haven't  paid  sufficient  attention  to  the 
problems  of  the  slums  Federal  social  and 
welfare  programs  proliferate  in  numt>er  and 
cost,  while  the  American  people  strenuotisly 
balk  at  rising  budgets,  tnfiation  and  Uxes. 

As  the  pieces  of  this  puzzle  fall  together, 
we  begin  to  get  a  new  and— for  us— frighten- 
ing thought:  as  a  nation  we  can't  do  every- 
thing at  one  time.  There  simply  are  not 
enough  resources  and  manpower  to  do  every- 
thing which  is  necessary,  much  less  desirable. 
This  is  the  real  world.  These  are  but  a  few 
of  the  irritations  and  concerns  plaguing  the 
tax  paying  public  "nus  U  why  the  pressure 
Is  on  the  President  and  the  Congress.  And 
this  is  the  environment  In  which  the  sci- 
entist has  to  operate  as  he  tries  to  find  an- 
other dollar  for  his  research  project.  Research 
Is  still  on  the  public's  list  of  priorttiea,  but 
it  Is  not.  for  sure,  to  be  found  on  the  first 
page  anymore. 

SCIENCE    AND    PUBLIC    OPINION 

Now.  what  can  the  scientific  community 
do  atwut  all  this?  I  believe  it  must  go  back 
to  the  equation  PE  =  PM — Public  •  Esteem 
equals  Public  Money — and  consciously  re- 
kindle some  of  the  public's  former  alTection 
for  science.  I  have  these  practical  public 
relations  suggestions: 

First,  the  science  community  should  take 
greater  pains  to  make  clear  that  its  efforts 
contribute  directly  and  Indirectly  to  progress 
benefiting  every  man.  woman  and  child  in 


the  country.  The  public  won't  buy  science 
for  science's  sake,  so  sell  It  to  them  for  their 
own  sake.  The  public  Interest  U  in  the  "hu- 
man sciences" — man  as  a  living  being  and 
man  in  his  environment.  That  is  where  it 
is  going  to  put  its  money.  Adjust  your  re- 
search priorities  to  the  public's  priorities  to 
the  extent  you  can.  The  public  does  not  ask 
for  a  money-back  guarantee  If  your  idea 
fails,  but  it  wants  reasonable  assurance  of 
some  visible  benefits  If  it  succeeds. 

Second,  the  public  should  be  reminded 
ceaselessly  by  scientists  of  their  vital  con- 
tributions to  national  security.  There  is  no 
function  more  appropriate  for  the  Federal 
goveriunent  than  to  provide  for  national 
defense.  And  there  is  no  other  purpose  for 
which  taxpayers  more  willingly  approve  ex- 
penditures. I  do  not  mean  that  every  research 
pig-ln-a-poke  stamped  national  security 
possibility  "  should  be  funded.  I  do  me.in  that 
where  reasonably  there  is  such  a  possibility 
you  have  a  responsibility  to  your  profession 
to  make  it  clearly  known. 

Third,  I  respectfully  recommend  that  you 
stop  knocking  exclusively  on  Uncle  Sam's 
door  for  your  research  support  and  start 
hitting  up  the  rich  private  foundations  for 
some  of  their  money.  They  ha\e  largely 
stayed  away  from  grants  to  the  physical 
scientists.  They  have  done  so  because  the 
government  was  supporting  them  gener- 
ously. Now  that  this  is  no  longer  a  fact.  It 
should  be  made  known  to  the  foundations 
and  their  assistance  sought. 

BIO    SCIENCE    AND    THE    rESERAL    GOVERNMENT 

THE  rtrruRE 
There  are  many  basic  questions  which  big 
science  will  face  sooner  or  later.  To  find  an- 
swers with  which  the  sclenufic  community 
can  live,  it  will  be  necessary  for  scientists  to 
undersund  these  problems  and  influence 
their  solution.  Lacking  this,  you  may  get 
stuck  with  something  totally  intolerable. 

Consider  for  instance  the  rising  cost  of  big 
science.  High  energy  physics  U  an  example. 
The  200  Bev  Accelerator  will  cost  some  S'j- 
billion  to  build  and  probably  up  to  $100,000.- 
000  to  operate.  Such  annual  operating  costs 
would  fund  a  thousand  university  research 
projects  at  eiOO.OOO  per  year  and  exceeds  by 
about  $30,000,000  the  total  Canadian  budget 
for  its  very  respectable  atomic  energy  pro- 
gram. 

Big  basic  science  expenditures,  whether  In 
one  great  chunk  like  the  200-Bev  or  a  pack- 
age of  smaller  endeavors  adding  up  to  a  sim- 
ilar price,  will  be  Increasingly  difficult  to 
come  by.  Improved  selling  techniques  by  the 
scientific  fraternity  and  even  major  revisions 
in  the  scope  of  projects,  their  underlying 
philosophy,  organization  or  even  location 
may  be  required. 

For  insUnce.  a  major  project  slated  for 
location  in  one  state  satisfies  only  one  Con- 
gressman and  two  Senators — possibly  It 
cdUld  be  recast  as  a  multi-state  project  which 
picks  up  additional  support  and  votes  when 
monies  are  appropriated. 

Further,  IX  projects  are  suscepUble  to  pro- 
ceeding In  the  context  of  an  International 
Joint  ventiu-e  with  other  nations  sharing 
costs  and  thereby  reducing  our  own.  appro- 
priations will  be  easier  to  get.  Scientific  en- 
deavors are  not  exempt  from  the  general 
public  feeling  that  Uncle  Sam  should  start 
getting  others  to  help  pick  up  some  of  the 
tab  Big  science  ventures  have  International 
ramifications  anyway.  In  fact,  one  of  the 
factors  which  led  to  the  selection  of  Weston 
for  the  200-Bev  was  its  proximity  to  O'Hare 
Intematlocal  Airport  and  through-flights 
around  the  world. 

Another  approach  science  can  make  to  en- 
hance the  attractivenes  of  its  proposals  Is 
to  design  both  stretch  and  versatility  Into 
them.  You  will  recall  that  the  JCAE  strongly 
recommended  that  the  200-Bev  be  designed 
to  go  up  In  power  later  with  a  minimum  of 
addiUonal   capital    cost.    Dr.    Robert   Wilson 
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has  been  able  to  accomplish  this  with  a  suc- 
cess far  beyond  the  Committee's  expectations. 
I  believe  this  "expandatron  "  concept  might 
be  helpful  in  many  kinds  of  projects. 

The  Omnitron  being  proposed  by  Lawrence 
Radiation  Laboratory  scientists  Ulustrstes  a 
somewhat  different  application  of  the  "ex- 
pandatron" concept.  Here  a  relatively  modest 
$26' i -million  machine  would  serve  the  needs 
of  a  wide  variety  of  scientific  disciplines,  in- 
cluding not  only  chemistry  and  physics,  but 
also  biology,  medicine  and  the  like  as  well. 

A  new  concept  of  accelerating  ions  by 
adding  them  to  an  electron  cloud  is  being 
investigated  which  may  cut  even  further  the 
cost  of  Omnitron.  illustrating  that  clever  cost 
cuttjng  Innovations  in  design  also  can  be 
used  to  enhance  a  project's  prospects. 

I  Ijelieve  the  scientific  community  also  has 
to  face  the  problem  of  cost  cutting  as  it  re- 
lates to  getting  rid  of  a  host  of  mission-ori- 
ented laboratories  spread  throughout  the 
government  which  in  the  aggregate  consume 
several  billions  of  publie  funds  annually.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture's  multifarious  in- 
house  research  program  and  agricultural  ex- 
periment stations,  including  even  a  peanut 
research  station,  are  notorious  examples — 
but  almost  every  department  and  agency  has 
self-perpetuating  actMUee  of  this  sort. 

The  analogy  most  commonly  heard  about 
these  expensive  facilities  is  that  their  exist- 
ence U  like  the  life  cycle:  they  are  born,  they 
grow  and  finally  they  reach  maturity.  But  to 
follow  that  analogy  to  Its  logical  conclusion, 
they  also  should  die.  But  they  don't  seem  to. 
Someday,  these  labs  will  successfully  com- 
plete their  Intended  mission.  And  we  certain- 
ly can't  afford  a  Medicare  program  for  old 
labs. 

We  have  retirement  programs  for  people. 
Should  we  also  have  a  retirement  program 
for  laboratories?  Should  we  perhaps  think  in 
terms  of  phasing  out  t  laboratory  over,  say, 
five  years?  Couldn't  we,  over  that  period  of 
time,  direct  the  people  and  equipment  toward 
new  missions  and  new  priorities?  I  say  we 
should  zero  in  on  some  of  these  anachronisms 
and  give  it  a  try. 

Another  basic  question  which  we  will  have 
to  consider  sooner  or  later  is  commonly 
called  the  AEC's  "national  laboratory  prob- 
lem." Within  the  AEO,  the  question  is  how 
many  and  what  kind  of  labs  should  it  be 
operating?  To  me,  the  answer  to  the  first 
and  controlling  part  of  the  question  is 
"fewer"  unless  some  basic  changes  are  made 
in  AEC's  structure.  Unless  AEC's  charter  is 
revised  to  give  It  a  responsibility  to  conduct 
research  for  other  go\ernment  agencies,  it 
would  seem  that  some  of  these  facilities  and 
programs  would  be  better  off  under  an  orga- 
nization more  fundamentally  oriented  to- 
ward basic  research,  such  as  the  National 
Science  Foundation. 

You  cannot  keep  a  major  national  labora- 
tory facility  operating  Just  because  you  have 
some  sort  of  sentimental  attachment  to  it. 
If  that  were  the  case,  we  might  still  be  oper- 
ating the  Stagg  Field  reactor.  And  AEC  can- 
not Justify  many  of  its  lines  of  basic  research 
as  particularly  relevant  to  its  nuclear  re- 
sponsibilities alone.  Rather,  in  many  respects, 
it  is  functioning  de  facto  as  the  govern- 
ment's basic  research  agency  in  several  dis- 
ciplines. Its  budget  bears  the  cost  and  it 
controls  the  programs  exclusively.  Perhaps 
other  government  agencies  which  require 
the  data  produced  ought  to  have  some  say 
about  researctiing  for  it  and  ought  to  bear 
some  share  of  the  cost  of  the  efforts. 

AEC  is  skilled  both  in  the  conduct  of  re- 
search in-house  and  the  techniques  of  con- 
tracting for  it  with  universities  and  private 
laboratories.  As  a  lawyer  for  the  AEC  at  Los 
Alamos,  I  helped  write  the  first  postwar 
contract  with  the  University  of  California 
for  running  the  lab  and  know  personally  of 
the  great  difficulty  In  making  workable  con- 
tracts In  the  R.  &  D.  area.  Our  new  govern- 
ment  departments    and    agencies    such    as 


HUD.  the  Department  of  Transportation  and 
others  have  little,  if  any.  skills  in  this  area. 
If  AEC  were  recognized  by  law  as  the  gov- 
ernment's principal  agency  for  R.  &  D.  of  all 
kinds,  except  possibly  defense  and  space, 
with  its  services  available  to  all  other 
branches  of  the  government,  perhaps  even  to 
the  states  and  cities  as  well,  the  problem  of 
proliferating  and  self-perpetuating  govern- 
ment in-house  laboratories  would  become 
manageable.  The  AEC  could  see  that  a  fair 
share  of  R.  &  D.  was  contracted  out.  Its  na- 
tional laboratories  would  receive  invigorat- 
ing new  research  challenges  in  both  the 
physical  and  social  sciences.  These  national 
laboratories  would  no  longer  need,  as  some 
of  them  seem  to  in  order  to  Justify  their  con- 
tinued existence,  to  go  out  scouting  for  busi- 
ness in  provinces  usually  reserved  to  the 
university  and  private  laboratories. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  unless  AEC  develops 
some  function  such  as  kind  of  a  General 
Services  Administration  for  major  scientific 
programs,  it  could  pass  into  history  like  the 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  and  its  responsibilities 
diffuse  elsewhere. 

Now  I  am  not  going  to  commit  nuclear  harl 
kari  by  suggesting  the  AEC  should  be  boarded 
up  tomorrow.  But  it  is  clear  that  there  will 
not  forever  and  ever  be  an  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  at  least  by  that  name  and  by 
its  present  functions. 

You  are  probably  thinking  tii.it  this  is 
baloney— there  vrtll  always  be  an  AEC  because 
there  will  always  be  a  Jomt  Committee,  and 
the  Joint  Committee  is  not  about  to  let  it- 
self be  legislated  out  of  existence. 

Well,  I  have  an  answer  for  that.  I  will  pre- 
dict here  and  now  that  the  Joint  Committee 
will  outlive  the  AEC.  And  there  Is  a  good  Jus- 
tification for  this.  Until  someone  figures  out 
a  way  to  un-invent  atomic  energy,  there  will 
be  a  need  for  a  Congressional  Committee 
specifically  charged  with  overseeing  nuclear 
programs.  It  would  be  a  serious  mistake  to 
place  responsibility  for  this  tremendous  force 
with  a  Congressional  Committee  which  is 
more  concerned  with  something  else. 

As  far  as  AEC  is  concerned,  there  really  are 
two  major  directions  in  which  it  can  move 
over  the  long  haul. 

One  would  be  to  evolve  into  a  National 
Energy  Commission.  Under  such  a  plan, 
AEC's  research  programs  would  be  pawned 
off  on  some  other  agency,  leaving  what  is  now 
the  Regulatory  Staff  as  the  heart  of  the  Com- 
mission. This  could  be  combined  with  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  and  related  func- 
tions elsewhere  in  the  government.  I  haven't 
the  faintest  idea  how  such  a  move  might 
come  about  or  where  it  might  stop  and  start. 
But  again.  It  Is  a  concept  slowly  turning  into 
a  problem  which  should  command  the  science 
fraternity's  attention. 

The  other  direction  AEC  could  move  is  to- 
ward the  science  GSA  concept  I  mentioned. 
Perhaps  my  semantics  are  bad.  Let's  call  it  a 
move  toward  becoming  some  sort  of  Super- 
Science  Agency,  charged  with  conducting  and 
overseeing  government-sponsored  research.  I 
know  the  scientific  community  generally  dis- 
cards this  idea  as  leading  to  a  monolithic 
bureaucracy  that  would  stifle  rather  than  en- 
courage R&D  But  AEC  is  fast  and  flexible  as 
a  general  rule  with  its  $2  Vi -billion  per  year 
and  I  think  it  could  retain  the  same  char- 
acteristics even  with  $17-binion  or  so  to 
spend. 

And  there  Is  precedent  for  this  kind  of 
gathering  in  one  place  and  under  one  agency 
of  related  programs.  President  Johnson  took 
a  group  of  obscure  Federal  agencies  and 
shaped  them  into  a  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. He  did  the  same  thing  with  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs.  The  objective  in  each 
Instance  was  coordination  of  effort  and  bet- 
ter use  of  funds. 

Now  we  can  look  around  and  see  such 
establishments  as  the  AEC,  the  National  Bu- 
reau of  Standards,  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  NASA,  NTH  and  others  all  con- 
ducting variotis  types  of  research,  often  du- 


plicating the  efforts  of  someone  else.  There 
must  be  at  least  two  dozen  committees  in 
the  Executive  branch  charged  with  formu- 
lating science  policy,  and  we  still  don't  have 
a  national  science  policy. 

In  the  Congress  alone  there  are  some  32 
committees  whose  jurisdictions  and /or  inter- 
ests encompass  government  policy,  legisla- 
tion and  funding  for  various  scientific  and 
technological  activities. 

With  all  of  this  fragmented  and  duplica- 
tive effort,  I  am  certain  that  someday  the 
scientific  community  will  come  face-to-face 
with  the  prospect  of  a  consolidation  of  Fed- 
eral science  effort,  by  one  method  or  another. 
The  Budget  Bureau  already  is  reorganized  to 
place  the  science-oriented  agencies  under  one 
budget  review  organization.  Perhaps  this  is  a 
straw  in  the  wind. 


COMPREHENSIVE  LAW  ENFORCE- 
MENT AND  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 
ASSISTANCE  ACT 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  ob.jection. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
August  8,  1967,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives passed  a  comprehensive  Law  En- 
forcement and  Criminal  Justice  Assist- 
ance Act.  Now,  7  months  later,  the  Sen- 
ate has  still  not  completed  action  on  this 
badly  needed  legislation. 

Minnesota's  outstanding  attorney  gen- 
eral, Douglas  M.  Head,  is  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  the  House-passed  bill.  At  his 
request.  Daniel  J.  Elazar.  professor  of 
Ijolitical  science  and  director  of  the  Cen- 
ter for  the  Study  of  Federalism  at  Tem- 
ple University,  and  Ellis  Katz,  assistant 
professor  of  political  science  at  Temple, 
prepared  an  analysis  of  the  bill  which 
was  presented  to  Head  on  January  26 
of  this  year. 

Because  I  am  so  strongly  committed  to 
the  House  bill,  and  because  I  am  grow- 
ing increasingly  concerned  about  the 
lack  of  action  in  the  Senate.  I  am  today 
inserting  with  my  remarks  in  the 
Record  the  first  part  of  this  analysis 
containing  a  summary  and  an  outline 
of  the  major  provisions  of  the  House 
and  Senate  bills.  Tomorrow  I  will  insert 
part  of  the  analysis  dealing  with  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  House  bill,  and  on  Thurs- 
day I  will  insert  the  remaining  outline 
of  the  advantages  of  the  House  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  is  .short.  Action 
must  be  taken  now  to  provide  our  law 
enforcement  officials  with  the  proper 
machinery  and  tools  to  cope  with  crime. 
Attorney  General  Head  is  concerned,  and 
his  concern  resulted  in  this  paper  being 
drafted.  It  clearly  outlines  the  need  for 
the  House  legislation. 
Tlie  material  referred  to  above  follows : 

The  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal 
JUSTICE  Assistance  Act  of  1967 
(An  Analysis  Prepared  for  Douglas  M.  Head, 
Attorney  General,  State  of  Minnesota,  by 
Daniel  J.  Elazar.  Director,  and  Ellis  Katz. 
Associate,  Center  for  the  Study  of  Federal- 
ism. Temple  University,  Philadelphia.  Pa., 
January  1968i 

SUMMARY 

Since  the  announctment  of  the  findings  of 
the  President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  the  Administration  of  Justice,  the 
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need  for  «rten«lve  improvement*  In  the  con- 
cepu  and  techniques  of  Uw  enforcement  h*« 
become  obvloue.  There  la  little  doubt  th»t 
some  bill  providing  Federal  aid  for  law  en- 
forcement and  criminal  Justice  purpoeea  will 
be  paaaed,  hence  special  care  must  be  takan 
to  ena\ire  that  It  Is  the  best  possible  bill  ao 
that  meaningful  Improvements  In  law  en- 
forcement can  be  made. 

The  90th  Congreas  responded  to  the  de- 
mand for  Federal  assistance  by  considering  a 
number  of  crime  control  bills  dxirtng  lu  first 
session.  The  legislative  catalyst  for  Congrea- 
slonal  activity  was  the  bill  endorsed  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  drafted  in  cooperation 
with  the  Department  of  Justice.  The  Admin- 
istration bill  was  notable  for  two  features: 
( 1 1  direct  Federal  granU  to  the  localities, 
bypassing  the  States:  and  (3)  strong  cen- 
tralized control  over  the  grants  and  the 
programs  and  policies  they  would  foster, 
vested  in  the  Justice  Depaurtment. 

This  report  is  primarily  concerned  with 
those  two  aspects  of  the  Administration  pro- 
posal and  the  various  alternatives  developed 
In  Congress.  Other  Issues  that  have  been 
added  In  the  course  of  the  legislative  devel- 
opment of  these  proposals,  such  as  electronic 
eavesdropping,  and  wiretapping  provisions, 
reversing-  or  llasltlng  the  Miranda  decUlon 
on  confessions,  and  the  encouragement  of 
more  stringent  bandUng  of  accused  crimi- 
nals, as  well  as  the  entire  question  of  the 
amount  of  Federal  f\inda  to  be  made  avail- 
able are  not  under  consideration  here.  Those 
Issues  are  of  such  Importance  that  they  de- 
serve separate  attention.  Similarly,  the  whole 
problem  of  an  effective  Federal  grant  pro- 
gram— the  Issue  under  consideration  here — 
deserves  to  be  considered  without  reference 
to  other  questions. 

In  Aug\ist  1967.  the  House  passed  The 
Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice  As- 
sistance Act.  At  year's  end.  the  Senate  was 
considering  that  bill  and  a  modification  of 
the  Administration  bill  Introduced  by  Sena- 
tor John  McClellan  as  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate subcommittee  responsible  for  reviewing 
the  various  proposals.  The  House  bill  (H.R. 
5037)  would  channel  all  Federal  aid  through 
specially-created  State  planning  agencies. 
The  Senate  version  (S  917)  on  the  other 
hand,  would  provide  Federal  funds  directly 
to  units  of  general  local  government.  Other 
Important  differences  between  the  two  are  de- 
tailed In  the  pages  that  follow.  (See  Part  I.) 

Prom  the  point  of  view  of  the  States,  the 
major  advantages  of  the  House  bill  are  em- 
bodied In  the  provisions  added  to  it  by  Repre- 
sentative William  T.  Cahlll  of  New  JerMy. 
While  the  advantages  of  the  House  bill  are 
treated  In  detail  In  the  accompanying  report 
(see  Part  U( .  they  may  be  summarized  here. 

1.  The  Hoixse  bill  would  be  more  likely  to 
encourage  continuing  and  integrated  plan- 
ning in  the  crime  control  field  which.  In  ttim. 
Increases  chances  for  the  development  of  In- 
novative law  enforcement  programs.  (See 
Part  11.  Section  A. ) 

2.  The  House  bill  Is  better  geared  toward 
Increasing  the  meaningful  Integration  and 
coordination  of  law  enforcement  action  pro- 
grams by  encouraging  the  expansion  of  cer- 
tain law  enforcement  services  on  the  State 
level.  (See  Part  II.  Section  B. ) 

3.  The  House  bill  would  encourage  more 
meaningful  research  on  law  enforcement 
through  the  establishment  of  specialized  re- 
gional Institutes  closely  linked  with  other 
State  programs  and  geared  to  the  develop- 
ment of  local  expertise  In  the  criminal  Jus- 
tice field.  (See  Part  II.  Section  C.) 

4.  The  House  bill  takes  a  broad  view  of 
the  country's  criminal  Justice  system  and 
encourage*  State  and  local  action  on  a  wide 
front,  while  the  Senate  version  limits  ItaeU 
to  the  police  aspect  of  the  system.  The 
House's  approach  Is  much  closer  to  the  posi- 
tion usually  reconunended  by  those  con- 
cerned with  Improving  criminal  Justice  In  the 
United  States.  (See  Part  n.  Section  D.) 


5.  The  House  bill  U  In  keeping  with  the 
whole  history  of  Federal-State  grant  rela- 
tionships through  which  Federal  funds  have 
been  used  to  stimulate  State  activity  In  new 
areas  and,  In  that  way,  improve  local  edition 
programs  by  raising  their  sights,  standards, 
and  resources.  This  is  particularly  meaning- 
ful in  the  criminal  Justice  field  because,  when 
the  scope  of  their  activities  Is  actually  ex- 
amined. It  becomes  apparent  that  the  States 
have  had  considerable  experience  with  law 
enforcement  problems  through  the  Office  of 
Attorney  General  which  functions  at  the 
highest  constitutional  level.  Moreover,  most 
States  now  have  operating  law  enforcement 
agencies  and/ or  commissions  and  there 
would  be  no  "long  delays"  In  the  creation  of 
State  planning  agencies.  Finally,  if  any  States 
choose  not  to  act,  the  House  bill  provides  for 
direct  Federal  aid  to  their  local  units  of  gov- 
ernment. (See  Part  II.  Section  K.) 

S.  The  Senate  bill  has  the  disadvantage  of 
centralizing  power  over  projects,  programs 
and  policies  In  Washington  that  could  lead 
to  the  kind  of  administrative  Inefllclenclea 
and  political  manipulation  frequently  en- 
countered In  existing  progranu  similarly 
structured,  and  that  would  be  avoided  under 
the  House  bill.  (See  Part  n.  SecUon  F.) 

7.  Despite  allegations  to  the  contrary,  by 
capitalizing  on  the  greater  energy  of  the 
States  In  the  North  and  West  and  greater 
moderation  of  the  States  In  the  South  In 
civil  rights  matters,  the  House  version  would 
be  more  effective  In  dealing  with  the  problem 
of  racial  discrimination  than  the  Senate  bill. 
(See  Part  II,  Section  O.) 

Generally  then,  the  House  bill  would  use 
the  States  as  Instrumentalities  to  obtain 
Integration  and  coordination  of  law  en- 
forcement activities.  At  the  same  time,  the 
House  bill,  because  of  Its  broader  conception 
of  law  enforcement,  would  assure  the  devel- 
opment of  more  Innovative  changes  In  the 
criminal  Justice  system.  According  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Law  Enforcement  and  the  Adminis- 
tration of  Justice,  these  changes  would 
represent  the  two  most  Important  develop- 
ments that  could  occur.  On  the  other  hand, 
under  the  Senate  version,  there  Is  the  very 
real  possibility  that  Federal  resources  would 
be  dissipated  among  many  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  without  meaningful  change 
being  made  In  the  system. 
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I.     ST7MMABT     OF     MAJOB     PBOVISION8     OF     TRK 
HOT7SX  AND  SrNATI  BILLS 

A.  Planning  grants 

Home  Bill  (Title  I).— The  bill  provides 
for  grants  "to  the  States  for  the  establish- 
ment and  operation  of  State  law  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  Justice  planning  agen- 
cies," and  for  the  "preparation,  develop- 
ment and  revision  of  the  State  plans  as  re- 
quired under  section  204."  These  State 
planning  agencies,  which  shall  be  created 
by  and  under  the  authority  of  the  State 
chief  executive,  shall  be  representative  of 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  agencies, 
and  shall  have  the  following  functions:  (1) 
develop  a  comprehensive  statewide  plan,  (2) 
define,  develop,  and  correlate  programs  with- 
in the  State.  (3)  establish  priorities  for  the 
Improvement  of  law  enforcement,  and  (4) 
make  grants  to  units  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment. 

The  bill  also  provides  that,  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  plans,  the  State  planning 
agencies  shall  "give  the  highest  priority  to 
the  detection,  prevention,  and  control  of 
riots  and  violent  civil  disorders  and  of  or- 
ganized crime." 

Finally,  this  section  provides  the  follow- 
ing allocation  formula:  (1)  not  in  excess  of 
3't  of  the  total  allocation  to  Puerto  Rico, 
etc.,  (2)  9100,000  to  each  of  the  fUty  States 
and  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  (3) 
remaining  monies  to  be  allocated  among 
the  fifty  States  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia according  to  population. 

Senate  Bill  (TiUe  I.  Part  B)  .—This  bill  pro- 
vides for  planning  grants  to  "States,  units 
of  general  local  government",  and  combina- 
tions thereof  "for  preparing  or  revising  plans 
to  carry  out  the  purpoees  set  forth  In  sec- 
tion 301":  provided,  that  no  unit  or  com- 
bination of  units  shall  be  eligible  unless  it 
has  a  population  of  at  least  50,000  persons. 
Grants  authorized  under  this  section  may 
not  exceed  80%  of  the  total  cost.  Applica- 
tions for  such  grants  shall  contain  (1)  pro- 
grams and  activities  designated  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  section  301,  and  (2)  other 
Information  that  the  Administrator  might 
require  under  section  701. 

B.  Action  grants 

House  Bill  (Title  II).— This  bill  provides 
for  grants  to  States  "for  the  development  of 
new  approaches  to.  and  Improvements  In. 
law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice"  by 
Sta\e  planning  agencies  created  under  Title 
I.  More  specifically,  the  purpoees  for  which 
the  grants  may  be  used  shall  Include:  (1) 
public  protection,  (2)  equipment,  (3)  re- 
cruitment, education  and  training,  (4)  man- 
agement and  organization.  (5)  operations 
and  facilities  for  Increasing  the  capability 
and  fairness  of  law  enforcement  and  crimi- 
nal Justice.  Including  the  processing,  dispo- 
sition, and  rehabilitation  of  offenders,  (6) 
community  relations,  (7)  public  education, 
and  (8)  construction  of  buildings  which 
perform  a  significant  innovative  function. 

The  Federal  contribution  for  programs  un- 
der this  section  may  not  exceed  60%  of  the 
total  cost,  except  In  the  case  of  buildings, 
where  the  Federal  contribution  may  not  ex- 
ceed 50%. 

In  addition,  to  be  eligible  for  a  grant  un- 
der this  section,  the  State  must  have  on  file 
a  comprehensive  State  plan  that  must  be 
updated  at  least  every  three  years. 

States  are  given  six  months  after  approval 
of  SUte  plans  to  apply  for  grants  under  this 
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section.  If  a  State  falls  to  make  such  appli- 
cation, then  the  Attorney  General  may  re- 
ceive plans  and  requests  from  units  of  gen- 
eral local  government,  provided  that  the 
State  chief  executive  Is  given  an  opportu- 
nity to  comment  on  each   request. 

Each  grant  application  shall  (1)  provide 
for  the  administration  of  the  grant  by  the 
State  planning  agency:  (2)  provide  that  at 
least  50'~;  of  the  Federal  funds  be  made 
available  to  units  of  general  local  govern- 
ment; (3)  shall  consider  needs,  encourage 
local  initiative  and  reflect  an  over-all  State- 
local  balance;  (4)  include  "innovations  und 
advanced  techniques  and  contain  a  com- 
prehensive outline  of  priorities  lor  the  Im- 
provement and  coordination  of  all  aspects 
of  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice;" 
(5)  encourage  effective  utilization  of  exist- 
ing facilities  and  regional  cooperation;  (6) 
provide  for  research  and  development;  (7) 
provide  for  appropriate  review  procedures  in 
cases  where  the  State  planning  agency  denies 
or  terminates  linancial  assistance  to  a  local 
unit;  (8)  provide  assurances  that  the  State 
or  local  units  will  eventually  be  prepared  to 
assume  the  costs  of  operating  the  program; 
(9)  demonstrate  the  willingness  of  the  State 
to  provide  technical  asslstiince;  1 10)  give  as- 
surance that  State  or  local  expenditures  for 
law  enforcement  will  not  be  reduced:  (11) 
provide  for  .-lound  fiscal  control:  and  (12) 
provide  for  the  submission  of  such  reports 
as  the  Attorney  General  might  require. 

Finally,  the  bill  provides  that  75 ':j  of  the 
Federal  funds  allocated  for  this  section  be 
distributed  among  the  States  according  to 
population  and  the  distribution  of  the  re- 
maining 25';;  be  left  to  the  determination 
of  the  Attorney  General. 

Senatn  Bill  (Title  I.  Part  C).— This  sec- 
tion provides  for  action  grants  to  States, 
vtnits  of  general  local  government,  or  combi- 
nations thereof  to  "Improve  and  strengthen 
law  enforcement":  provided  that  such  units 
or  combinations  of  units  shall  not  be  eligible 
unless  they  have  a  population  of  at  least 
50,000  persons.  More  specifically,  the  pur- 
poses of  these  grants  shall  be  for  (1)  public 
protection,  (2)  recruitment  and  training  of 
personnel,  (3)  public  education  (limited  to 
27r  of  the  total  grants  during  any  one  year) . 
and  (4)  construction  of  buildings  and  other 
physical  facilities. 

The  Federal  contribution  shall  not  exceed 
60^.  of  the  total  cost  of  the  project,  except 
in  the  case  of  buildings  where  the  Federal 
contribution  may  not  exceed  50',  . 

Also.  Federal  funds  may  not  be  used  for 
( 1 )  the  acquisition  of  land,  and  (2)  the  com- 
pensation of  personnel,  except  where  en- 
gaged in  'conducting  or  participating  in 
training  programs." 

Finally,  this  section  contains  a  provision 
requiring  maintenance  of  at  least  the  exist- 
ing level  of  local  spending  so  that  the  Federal 
grant  will  be  used  to  increase,  rather  than 
maintain,  local  capacities. 

C.  Special  provisions  deaHng  with  riots  and 
organized  crime 

House  Bill  (Title  I.  Section  206).— The  bill 
provides  that  "no  grant  shall  be  made  under 
this  title  unless  both  grantor  and  grantee 
shall  have  given  the  highest  priority,  where 
appropriate  or  feasible,  to  programs  or  proj- 
ects dealing  with  riots  and  violent  civil  dis- 
orders, and  organized  crime." 

Senate  Bill  (Title  I,  Parts  D  and  E)  : 

1.  Grants  to  assist  in  prevention  and  con- 
trol of  riots  (Title  I,  Part  E). — This  section 
provicies  for  grants  to  States,  units  of  general 
local  government  or  combinations  thereof  "in 
order  to  assist  law  enforcement  units  in  the 
prevention  and  control  of  riots";  provided 
that  such  unit  shall  not  be  eligible  unless  it 
has  a  population  of  at  least  50,000  persons. 

"Riot"  is  defined  as  "a  civil  disturbance 
which  involves  arson,  looting,  wanton  de- 
struction of  property,  vandalism,  or  acts  of 
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violence  by  assemblages  of  three  or  more 
persons  and  which  poses  an  immediate  dan- 
ger to  pj-operty  or  persons." 

An  application  for  such  grant  must  Include 
( 1 )  a  description  of  "the  existing  law  en- 
forcement unit  upon  which  riot  control  or- 
ganization shall  built;"  (2)  a  description  of 
a  comprehensive  plan  for  such  unit,  which 
includes  the  employment  of  additional  per- 
sonnel, the  acquisition  of  equipment  and  the 
development  of  training  programs;  (3)  as- 
surances that  the  Federal  grant  will  increase 
rather  than  maintain  capacity;  (4)  provision 
for  the  making  of  reports  to  the  Administra- 
tor, and  (5)  provision  for  sound  fiscal  control. 

Finally,  the  Federal  contribution  under 
this  section  may  not  exceed  75'';  of  the  total 
cost  of  the  project. 

'2.  Grants  for  the  control  of  organized 
crime  (Title  I,  Part  D). — This  section  pro- 
vides for  grants  to  States  which  have  ap- 
proved plans  to  combat  organized  crime. 
■Organized  crime"  is  defined  as  "the  unlaw- 
ful activities  of  members  of  a  closely  orga- 
nized, highly  disciplined  organization  gen- 
erally engaged  in  supplying  illegal  good.s  and 
iervices — Including,  but  not  limited  to, 
gambling,  loan  sharking,  narcotics,  and  labor 
racketeering — in  large  metropolitan  areas, 
and  such  term  includes  the  unlawful  activi- 
ties of  members  of  such  specific  organiza- 
tions as  are  designated  by  the  Administra- 
tion." 

The  grants  may  be  used  for  ( 1 )  the  estab- 
lishment or  expansion  of  an  appropriate 
State  law  enforcement  agency  to  deal 
specifically  with  organized  crime;  (2)  re- 
cruitment and  training  of  intelligence  per- 
sonnel: (3)  recruitment  and  training  of 
attorneys:  and  (4)  the  development  of  an 
Information  storage  and  retrieval  system  re- 
lating to  organized  crime. 

Any  State  wishing  to  participate  in  this 
program  must  establish  a  State  Organized 
Crime  Prevention  Council,  which  is  defined 
as  "a  council  of  not  more  than  five  persons 
appointed  by  the  Governor — with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Administration  (See  below.  Part 
E) — chosen  from  among  representatives  of 
the' law  enforcement  and  criminal  Justice 
fields  In  that  State.  At  least  one-half  of  tlie 
persons  so  appointed  must  be  representative 
of  the  units  of  general  local  government." 

The  State  Council  shall  submit  applica- 
tions which  (I)  set  forth  programs;  (2)  pro- 
vide that  such  programs  be  supervised  by  the 
Council  and  administered  by  the  appropriate 
designated  unit  of  State  or  local  government; 
(3)  provide  that  the  State  or  unit  of  local 
government  will  provide  the  necessary  match- 
ing funds;  (4)  assure  that  the  Federal  grant 
will  increase  rather  than  merely  maintain 
local  capacity;  (5)  provide  that  the  appro- 
priate unit  of  government  will  provide  such 
reports  as  the  Administration  might  require; 
and  (6)  provide  for  appropriate  fiscal  and 
accounting  procedures. 

Finally,  this  section  provides  that  not  more 
than  $1,0(X),000  be  allocated  to  any  one  State 
yearly. 

D.  Research,  demonstration,  and  special 
project  grants 

House  Bill  (Title  Illt. — This  title  sets  up 
a  National  Institute  for  Law  Enforcement 
and  Criminal  Justice  within  the  Department 
of  Justice  which  would  have  the  following 
functions:  (1)  establishment  of  regional  In- 
stitutes each  serving  one  or  more  States;  (2) 
conducting  continuing  research  on  the  crim- 
inal justice  system  including  especially  law 
enforcement,  corrections  and  crime  control 
and  prevention;  (3)  making  recommenda- 
tions for  actions  by  government  and  private 
groups  to  more  effectively  control,  prevent 
and  reduce  crime  and  improve  the  criminal 
justice  system;  (4i  carrying  out  an  instruc- 
tional program  consisting  of  i  a )  research 
and  training  fellowships  at  the  regional  in- 
stitutes and   (b)   special  workshops;    (5)   in- 


formation collection  and  dissemination,  es- 
tablishment of  laboratories  and  research 
facilities. 

Each  regional  institute  provided  for  above 
would  be  headed  by  a  four-man  advisory 
council — two  men  appointed  by  the  Director 
of  the  National  Institute  and  two  men  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  of  the  State.  Fund- 
ing for  regional  institutes  may  be  up  to  lOC; 
Federal  money. 

Senate  Bill  (Title  I,  Part  F) .  — This  section 
provides  for  100';  Federal  grants  to  private 
and  public  organizations  (mainly  universi- 
lies)  to  encourage  "training,  research,  and 
development  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
law  enforcement  and  developing  new  ineth- 
t;ds  for  the  prevention  and  reduction  of 
crime  .  .  ." 

The  section  also  authorizes  the  Director  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investijjation  ( 1 )  to 
e.stablish  a  National  Tr.»lnln'!  Instit\]te  at 
Quanllco,  Virginia;  (2)  provide  training  at 
the  National  Institute  for  State  and  loc-xl 
law  enforcement  personnel;  (3)  develop  new 
approaches  and  techniques  rel.nting  to  crime 
control:  and  (4)  assist  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments in  condiicting  local  and  regional 
training  schools  for  State  and  local  law  en- 
forcement personnel, 

E.  Administrative  Provisions 

Hou-tc  Bill  (Title  IV).— The  hill  provides 
for  the  appointment  of  an  Assistant  Attorney 
General  and  technical  advisory  committees 
to  aid  the  Attorney  General  in  carrying  out 
tlie  added  duties  under  this  act.  It  empowers 
the  Attorney  General  to  enlist  the  coopera- 
tion of  other  Federal  agencies  and  conduct 
research  in  connection  with  the  Implementa- 
tion of  the  purpose  of  the  act.  It  gives  tiie 
Attorney  General  the  power  to  issue  regula- 
tions alter.,  appropriate  consultation  with 
State  and  local  representatives  and  meeting 
the  requirement  of  notice  and  hearing  pro- 
vided for  by  Section  553  of  Title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

The  hill  provides  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral may  cut  off  funds  if  there  is  failure  to 
comply  with  ( 1 )  the  provisions  of  this  act. 
(2)  the  submitted  plan,  or  (3)  regulations 
issued  by  the  Attorney  General:  provided 
that  such  termination  be  subject  to  )u'licial 
review  in  accordance  with  Chapter  7  of  Title 
5  of  the  United  States  Code. 

Senate  Bill  (Title  I.  Parts  A  and  G). — The 
bill  provides  for  the  establlshnvent  of  a  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration 
within  the  Department  of  Justice.  The  Ad- 
ministration Is  to  be  composed  of  three  mem- 
bers (  not  more  than  two  from  any  one  politi- 
cal party)  appointed  by  the  President  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
and  will  be  responsible  for  administering 
the  granting  sections  of  this  act.  The  Ad- 
ministration, while  within  the  Department 
of  Justice,  i.s  to  be  independent  of  the  At- 
torney General.  Finally,  of  the  three  mem- 
bers, one  is  to  be  designated  as  the  Admin- 
istrator, and  the  other  two  as  A.'-sociate  Ad- 
ministrators. 

"The  Administration  is  authorized  after 
appropriate  consultation  with  representatives 
cf  States  and  units  of  general  local  govern- 
ment, to  establish  such  rules,  regulations, 
and  procedures  as  are  necessary  to  the  exer- 
cise of  its  functions." 

Also,  the  .Administration  is  empowered, 
after  hearing,  to  terminate  a  grant  if  there 
is  failure  to  comply  with  ( 1 )  the  provisions 
of  this  act.  (2)  administrative  regulations, 
or  (3)  the  submitted  plan.  Such  action  is 
subject  to  exhaustive  administrative  and 
partial  judicial  review. 

The  bill  also  stipulates  that  not  more  than 
IC;  of  the  money  granted  for  either  plan- 
ning or  action  programs  shall  be  used  In  any 
one  State. 

Finally,  the  provisions  of  Title  VI.  prevent- 
ing discrimination  In  federally  assisted  pro- 
grams, of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  shall 
not  apply  to  this  act. 
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THE  10-MILE  GAP— SOLVING  PROB- 
LEMS OP  EDUCATION.  MOTIVA- 
TION. AND  EMPLOYMENT  IN 
URBAN  AREAS 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
weekend  the  National  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Disorders  issued  its  report 
to  the  American  people.  The  Commis- 
sion emphasized  the  need  for  a  coopera- 
tive atuck  on  the  ills  of  our  metro- 
politan areas. 

Last  November  16-17  the  43d  Annual 
New  England  Conference  was  convened 
by  the  Governors  of  Maine.  New  Hamp- 
shire. Vermont.  Massachusetts.  Rhode 
Island,  and  Connecticut  and  the  New 
Sn'zland  Cetmcll  in  Boston. 

At  that  ttme  a  major  address  was 
given  by  Mr.  Stephen  P.  KeatinK.  pres- 
ident of  Honeywell.  Inc.,  of  Minneapolis. 
Mr.  Keating's  incisive  remarks  should 
be  read  by  all  of  us. 

He  says : 

I  am  not  so  naive  as  to  tbtnk  Industry 
alone  ha«  the  solution  to  this  major  prob- 
lem of  our  time.  The  solution  will  be  foimd 
only  when  we  develop  an  effective  format 
Involving  cooperation  of  business  and  labor, 
government  at  all  levels,  religious  and  ed- 
ucational leaders. 

Mr.  Keating  then  discussed  three  areas 
In  which  cooperation  will  be  most  pro- 
ductive— education,  motivation,  and 
making  work  accessible  to  the  people  in 
the  inner  city.  I  am  pleased  to  Insert  his 
excellent  address  in  the  Record  at  this 

point: 

Th«  lO-MiLC  Gap 

(A  speech  by  Stephen  F.  Keating,  president. 
Honeywell.  Inc  .  at  the  43d  Annual  New 
England  Conference.  Boston.  Mass.,  No- 
vember 18-17.  1967) 

I'd  like  to  talk  with  you  today  about  hu- 
man resources,  certainly  one  of  the  Impor- 
tant advantages  New  England  has  to  offer. 
The  first  New  Englanders  brought  with  them 
a  generous  fund  of  hardihood  and  adapta- 
bility. Later,  when  the  Industrial  revolution 
came  to  America  It  flourished  first  In  New 
England,  where  am  elite  work  force  was  ready 
to  grasp  these  now  Ideas  and  put  them  to 
use.  The  textile  Industries,  which  seemed  to 
lead  the  Industrial  Revolution  everywhere, 
were  almost  a  New  England  franchise. 

More  recent  history  saw  the  relocation  of 
textile  manufacturing,  and  New  England 
went  through  a  second  industrial  revolution 
I  remember  as  a  youngster  reading  'The 
Flowering  of  New  England"  by  Van  Wyck 
Brooks.  He  emphasized  the  educational  and 
cultural  leadership  which  made  It  possible 
for  New  Englanders  to  meet  their  chal- 
lenges— and  today  New  England  Is  experienc- 
ing a  new  flowering  with  a  new  type  of  In- 
dustry. 

The  new  thrust  of  your  Industry  Is  char- 
.icterlzed  by  Its  high  technological  content, 
the  great  variety  of  disciplines  It  brings  to 
besLT  on  problems,  creatlveness  of  solutions, 
and  the  careful  organization  and  Intensive 
planning  required.  These  are  brainy  Indus- 
tries. They  require  people  with  intelligence, 
education,  motivation,  and  a  good  supply  of 
old  reliable  Yankee  Ingenuity. 

Such  people  are  needed  everywhere  In 
today's  Industrial  scene.  More  and  more  we 


are  relying  on  trained  Intellect  to  And  op- 
portunities for  new  products,  develop  those 
products,  and  bring  them  to  market.  To 
Illustrate,  let  me  give  you  a  proflle  of  a 
typical,  contemporary  growth  company.  I 
describe  my  own  company  because  1  know  It 
best. 

Honeywell  employs  about  50,000  people  In 
the  tJnlted  States  Of  these.  22.000  are  hour- 
ly-paid employees — machinists,  factory  as- 
semblers, plus  a  few  unskilled  workers — 
who  make  up  the  blue  collar  corps.  But 
28.000— well  over  half — are  salaried  white 
collar  workers:  engineers,  salesmen,  ac- 
countants, scientists,  managers,  and  their 
clerical  and  secretarial  support 

Contrast  this  with  the  Honeywell  census 
Just  10  years  ago.  In  1957.  well  over  half 
of  Honeywell  people  were  hourly-paid  em- 
ployees. In  only  10  years  the  balance  has 
been  changed  significantly.  The  trend  of 
Industry  Is  even  more  sharply  drawn  In  New 
England,  where  Honeywell  has  10.000  em- 
ployees. Incidentally,  you  may  be  surprised 
to  learn  of  our  size  here.  There  are  Honey- 
well plants  at  Peterborough  and  Manches- 
ter. New  Hampshire,  and  at  Wellesley  Hills, 
Waltham.  Lowell,  and  six  other  locations  In 
Massachusetts.  Of  these  10.000  people  3.000 
are  hourly-paid  employees,  while  7.000 — 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  total — are 
salaried. 

Obviously,  the  population  of  the  office  and 
laboratory  Is  growing  more  rapidly  than 
that  of  the  factory.  Every  growth  company 
knows  the  harsh  competition  for  engineers, 
accountants,  scientists,  mathematicians,  and 
salesmen.  As  the  brainy  Industries  continue 
to  grow,  this  competition  can  only  become 
increasingly  severe. 

This  emphasis  on  higher  skill  levels,  cou- 
pled with  the  Increasing  production  needs 
of  our  growth  economy.  Is  also  creating  se- 
vere shortages  of  skilled  factory  people. 
Honeywell,  as  an  example,  needs  200  skilled 
workers  right  here  In  the  Boston  area  now 
and  m  the  next  few  months 

You  may  detect  an  tindertone  of  despera- 
tion In  the  headlines  of  some  of  our  help- 
wanted  ads: 

Call  us  We  need  qualified  tool  makers, 
tool  grinders,  electricians. 

Immediate  openings  for  tool  and  die  mak- 
ers, machinists. 

Honeywell  needs  wiring  technicians,  ma- 
chine repairmen. 

The  third  level  of  workers  Is  unskilled,  un- 
trained people — and  here,  too.  the  supply  of 
applicants  Is  short  of  Industry's  need.  Does 
this  surprise  you?  The  shortage  is  very  real 
In  even  the  most  sophisticated  industries. 
Honeywell  Is  an  automation  company.  Our 
business  Is  making  people  more  productive 
by  automating  Jobs  that  demand  the  lower 
orders  of  skill.  But  Honeywell  Itself  has  more 
of  these  openings  than  we  can  fill. 

Today  In  one  Honeywell  plant  near  Boston 
we  have  almost  as  many  vacancies  for  un- 
skilled workers  as  we  have  for  engineers, 
accountants,  mathematicians,  and  all  other 
professionals.  That  Is  Just  one  example.  All 
over  Honeywell,  we're  running  another  kind 
of  help-wanted  ad.  Here's  what  those  ads 
sound  like: 

Help  Wanted— No  experience  necessary. 
No  High  School  Diploma?  Honeywell  has 
Immediate  Job  openings. 

This  same  need  Is  experienced  by  company 
after  company.  They  are  eager  to  recriUt 
people  who  have  no  training,  no  experience, 
who  don't  even  have  a  high  school  diploma. 
Yet.  In  the  midst  of  this  need,  a  »«rge,  »in- 
tapped  source  of  manpower  Is  unused.  It 
Ues  In  the  unemployed  and  the  imder-em- 
ployed  In  the  poverty  pockets  of  our  cities — 
In  the  slum,  the  ghetto,  the  crowded  tene- 
ment neighborhood. 

It  Is  Important  to  all  of  us  that  this  re- 
source be  used — for  social  reasons  and  for 
Industrial  reasons,  as  well. 


The  long  hot  summer  of  1967  has  Illus- 
trated In  dramatic  terms  the  great  numbers 
of  people  who  await  vrtth  trepidation  a  long 
cold  vrtnter.  Until  the  last  few  years,  the  peo- 
ple In  this  "other  America"  were  almost  In- 
visible to  us — now  they  are  headlines.  In  our 
general  affluence  we  were  hardly  conscious  of 
them — now  we  understand  they  are  a  signifi- 
cant minority. 

I  am  not  quaUfied  to  speak  as  a  sociologist, 
educator,  labor  leader,  or  political  scientist. 
In  this  forum  my  credentials  are  those  of  a 
businessman.  But  sociologists  are  In  pretty 
general  agreement  that  the  riots  In  Newark 
and  Detroit  and,  with  lesser  violence,  in  70 
other  American  cities,  can  be  assigned  eco- 
nomic caxises.  Prof.  Daniel  Moynlhan  put  It 
this  way : 

"It  remains  the  case  that  only  a  limited 
number  of  Americans  see  contemporary 
problems  as  a  result  of  the  malfunctioning 
of  that  system  of  economic  and  social  rela- 
tionships that  are  defined  as  urban  .  .  .  We 
seem  somehow  unable  to  recognize  that  what 
It  means  to  be  poor  is  not  to  have  enough 
money." 

You  can  call  It  an  urban  problem,  or  a 
ghetto  problem,  or  a  civil  rights  problem,  or  a 
freedom  problem.  But  the  pattern  that  rims 
through  the  riots  indicates  that  It  Is  most 
meaningfully  described  as  a  poverty  problem. 
As  citizens,  we  are  embarrassed  that  In  the 
midst  of  general  affluence  a  surprising  por- 
tion of  our  people  are  deprived.  As  a  business- 
man, I  recognize  the  sad  Irony  of  rioters  pro- 
testing the  despair  of  Joblessness  while 
around  them  Jobs  go  begging. 

With  Industry  trying  to  fill  Jobs  that  re- 
quire no  training  or  skills,  why  can't  we  ap- 
proach true  full  employment?  If  people  are 
out  of  work  and  suffering  poverty,  why  aren't 
these  jobs  filled  today?  Don't  the  people  who 
need  thoee  )obs  read  the  papers? 

The  sad  fact  Is,  they  probably  don't.  If 
they  didn't  finish  school,  a  major  reason  Is 
that  they  don't  read  well,  certainly  not  well 
enough  to  enjoy  reading.  For  another  thing, 
the  need  to  be  where  the  action  Is  seems  more 
urgent  than  the  papers,  magazines,  or 
books — or  even  television. 

These  communications  media  are  highly 
valued  by  most  of  us  as  a  link  with  the  rest 
of  society.  Remove  them,  and  the  world  we 
know  changes.  We  are  In  a  new  environment. 
Most  Americans  were  born  into  an  environ- 
ment where  fathers  worked  and  mothers 
cooked,  and  both  parenU  bandaged  cuts  and 
read  fairy  tales  and  saw  to  It  that  the  home- 
work got  done.  These  helped  to  establish  the 
values  we  hold  as  adults  and  try  to  pass  on 
to  our  children. 

But  among  disadvantaged  youths  of  18. 
probably  not  more  than  26 "^c  have  lived  with 
both  parents  all  of  their  lives.  In  their  homes 
there  Is  little  tradition  of  work,  little  tradi- 
tion of  education — even  through  high 
school— little  tradition  of  family  stability, 
community  responsibility,  or  Individual 
achievement.  Their  environment  Is  totally 
different  from  that  of  mainstream  Ameri- 
cans. It's  like  a  different  country.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  middle-class  American  probably 
shares  more  common  experiences  and  atti- 
tudes with  the  middle-class  Frenchman  or 
Japanese  than  with  the  disadvantaged  family 
living  a  few  blocks  away. 

A  Honeyw^ell  Interviewer  tells  of  sitting 
across  a  desk  from  a  young  man.  offering  him 
a  Job  and  explaining  that  the  shift  starts  at 
8:00  a.m.  The  applicant  replied,  without 
rancor  or  sarcasm,  and  In  a  matter-of-fact 
way.  "I  don't  get  up  that  early."  And  he 
walked  OMt. 

Young  people  who  never  finished  school 
come  Into  employment  offlces  and  apply  for 
Jobs  as  salesmen  or  technicians.  Tliey  seem 
to  have  no  Idea  of  the  training  such  Jobs 
require  or  how  people  ready  themselves  for 
these  assignments. 

It  seems  to  me  that  education,  counseling, 
and  a  more  normal  environment  are  desper- 
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ately  needed  to  bring  these  youngsters  Into 
contact  with  the  realities  of  business  life. 

The  greatest  tragedy  of  the  young  person 
from  the  slum  neighborhood  Is  that  he  has 
been  deprived  of  meaningful  contact  with 
the  mainstream  of  our  modern  industrial  so- 
ciety. Nothing  symbolizes  this  lack  of  con- 
Uct  more  dramatically  than  a  plain  fact  of 
urban  geography.  When  people  go  to  work 
today  they  don't  go  down  to  the  mill — they 
go  out  to  the  plant.  Disadvantaged  people 
are  residents  of  our  core  cities — but  the  Job 
opportunities  In  our  new  Industries  are  In 
plants  around  the  beltllnes. 

Here  in  Boston,  you  have  a  prime  example 
of  suburban  Industry.  Honeywell  employs 
9,000  people  In  this  area — but  only  1600  of 
them  work  Inside  the  Boston  city  limits. 
Drive  down  Route  128  or  the  Massachusette 
Turnpike.  The  signs  on  the  buildings  read 
Sylvanla.  RCA.  Raytheon,  Polaroid,  EG  &  O, 
Itek,  Honeywell. 

Of  course,  the  Boston  area  is  noted  for  the 
industrial  growth  of  Its  suburbs — but  the 
trend  Is  universal.  In  Manchester,  New 
Hampshire,  Honejrwell  people  don't  go  down 
to  the  mills  on  the  river  to  work — they  go 
out  to  the  airport  where  our  plant  Is  located. 
The  phenomenon  occurs  everywhere — people 
who  need  work  are  at  the  city's  center;  the 
plants  are  In  the  suburbs. 

Perhaps  It  Is  difficult  for  most  of  us  to  ap- 
preciate the  Importance  of  this  objective 
physical  fact.  But  personnel  people  say  It  Is 
a  real  barrier  in  filling  openings  with  the 
core-city  unemployed.  The  Honeywell  plant 
at  Framlngham  is  advertising  Job  openings — 
but  there  are  no  applicants  from  Boston.  The 
core-city  Job  seeker — even  If  he  Is  actively 
and  seriously  looking  for  work — Is  often  re- 
luctant to  Invest  twenty  cents  for  bus  fare 
to  look  Into  an  opportunity. 

The  ten-mile  gap  between  plant  and  city- 
core  is  significant  because  It  represents  much 
more  than  bus  fare.  It  symbolizes  the  wide 
cultural  gap  between  the  ghetto  environment 
and  the  Industrial  environment.  Sociologists 
say  that  disadvantaged  children  often  reach 
their  late  teens  before  they  ever  venture  out- 
side their  own  neighborhood.  The  closed, 
limited  view  in  the  ghetto  offers  no  breadth 
of  understanding,  and  little  notion  of  the  op- 
tions and  opportunities  society  offers  an  In- 
dividual. 

The  ten-mile  gap — unknown,  unexplored 
no-man's  land  to  the  disadvantaged — Is 
symbolic  of  the  ground  we  have  to  cover  If 
we  are  to  assimilate  the  hard-core  unem- 
ployable Into  our  modem  Industrial  system. 

I  think  we  can  agree  on  the  problem.  It  Is 
tangible  and  visible  In  city  after  city.  Tou 
can  measure  the  problem  in  blocks  of  slums, 
or  In  drop-out  percentages,  or  In  welfare 
dollars. 

Unfortunately,  solutions  are  not  as  ob- 
vious. But  there  Is  a  key  factor  In  the  mix 
that  gives  real  cause  for  optimism — our 
steadily  growing  economy.  If  the  unemploy- 
able and  the  underemployed  are  to  be  assim- 
ilated Into  industry,  we  first  of  all  need  Jobs 
for  them.  And  the  Jobs  are  there.  Industry 
can  provide  the  work — the  task  Is  placing 
the  worker  in  the  job. 

When  Honeywell  opened  Its  Electronic 
Data  Processing  operations  in  this  area  In 
1956,  we  had  little  Idea  of  how  rapidly  this 
now  vast  market  would  expand.  Honeywell 
shipped  Its  2000th  computer  earlier  this 
year.  Today  we  have  Installed  and  on  order 
more  than  3000  computers — with  a  value  of 
$1  billion. 

The  electronics  Industry,  so  meaningful  to 
New  England,  has  constantly  outrun  Its 
forecasts.  Its  continued  expansion,  and  that 
of  the  rest  of  business,  will  require  an  ex- 
panded work  force.  In  fact,  the  supply  of 
capable,  trained  people  may  be  the  limiting 
factor  In  our  Industrial  growth  rate.  And 
here  It  Is  Important  to  understand  that  In 
this  Instance,  the  profit  motive  of  our  free 


enterprise  system  and  the  social  objectives 
of  government  are  parallel,  and  together 
represent  a  very  powerful  force.  To  share  In 
the  rewards  of  our  productive  society,  de- 
prived people  must  have  productive  work — 
and  at  the  same  time  Industry  has  work  that 
needs  to  be  done. 

Thus,  Industry  Is  Interested  In  solving  the 
urban  crisis.  The  latent  manpower  wasting 
away  In  slum  neighborhoods  Is  urgently 
needed.  Industry  Is  Interested  In  getting  peo- 
ple off  the  relief  rolls  and  onto  the  tax  rolls. 
We  would  like  to  broaden  the  tax  base  and 
ease  the  Individual  tax  burden.  Further,  a 
growing  incidence  of  poverty  threatens  the 
healthful  economic  climate  required  for  con- 
tinued Industrial  grovsrth.  And.  In  addition, 
every  buslnessman^llke  the  labor  leader, 
the  educator,  and  the  pKilltlcnl  leader — Is  a 
citizen.  As  a  citizen  his  objectives  are  social: 
he  feels  deeply^and  should  feel  deeply — 
his  social  respionslbllltles. 

Although  Industry  has  jobs  to  offer,  It 
must  be  recognized  that  you  cant  give  Jobs 
to  p>eople.  You  can  only  give  work  to  slaves 
or  prisoners — free  men  must  be  motivated  to 
want  work.  You  can't  stop  rioting  and  loot- 
ing by  giving  people  work  any  more  than  by 
giving  them  welfare.  Both  separate  the  re- 
cipient from  the  rest  of  society,  whereas  the 
long-term  solution  lies  In  bringing  him  Into 
society.  We  must  make  people  value  the  Idea 
of  work — the  pay,  the  benefits,  the  working 
conditions,  and,  most  of  all,  the  work  Itself, 
with  the  stability,  personal  development,  and 
human  satisfaction  it  can  lead  to. 

I  am  not  so  naive  as  to  think  Industry 
alone  has  the  solution  to  this  major  problem 
of  our  time.  The  solution  will  be  found  only 
when  we  develop  an  effective  format  In- 
volving cooperation  of  business  and  labor, 
goveriunent  at  all  levels,  religious  and  edu- 
cational leaders.  I  believe  there  are  three 
areas  In  which  cooperation  will  be  most 
productive,  and  I'd  like  to  discuss  each  of 
these. 

The  first  Is  education.  Here,  the  work  of 
government  bodies  Is  paramount.  Ways  must 
be  found — primarily  through  local  chan- 
nels.—to  expand  the  quantity  of  people  edu- 
cated, and  expand  the  number  of  years  dis- 
advantaged youngsters  stay  In  school. 

But  they  must  accomplish  more  than  mere 
time-serving.  The  quality  of  education  must 
be  raised.  Education  must  do  more  than  keep 
kids  off  the  streets.  We  must  find  a  way — 
through  their  schools  and  through  their  par- 
ents and  their  pals — to  make  them  want  to 
learn.  Our  society  puts  tremendous  pressure 
on  putting  kids  from  slum  neighborhoods  in 
school  and  keeping  them  in  school.  Often 
this  means  passing  them  along  from  grade  to 
grade  whether  they  have  mastered  the  work 
or  not.  Honeywell  recruiters  have  observed 
that  It's  not  unusual  for  a  man  to  come  in 
with  a  high  school  diploma  and  a  fourth- 
grade  ability  to  read.  We  must  Inspire  young- 
sters to  want  an  education  worthy  of  their 
diploma. 

Industry  can  help  In  the  educational  proc- 
ess. We  can  counsel  with  educators  on  cur- 
ricula and  course  materials  and  help  by  pro- 
viding equipment  for  training.  This  Is  partic- 
ularly true  In  vocational  high  schools  and 
post-graduate  technical  schools.  Industry 
can  continue  to  expand  on-the-job  training 
programs.  At  Honeywell  we  have  found  that 
when  unskilled  people  have  the  aptitude  and 
the  motivation,  it  pays  to  teach  them  the 
job.  Here  in  the  Boston  area,  the  Honejrwell 
EDP  Division  has  a  faculty  of  380  Instruc- 
tors training  people  In  computer  technology. 
And  they  are  conducting  courses  In  Massa- 
chusetts prison.  Their  first  students  were  all 
serving  life  sentences — they  were  chosen  for 
the  very  practical  reason  that  they  would 
be  around  to  help  with  later  classes. 

The  second  area  Is  motivation.  Here  coun- 
seling would  appear  to  be  the  most  direct 
approach.  Through  the  work  of  government 
agencies  and  private  social  agencies,  action 


groups  have  been  formed  and  are  at  work 
In  many  cities.  As  this  effort  Is  Increased,  it 
becomes  vital  to  coordinate  their  work  with 
Industry  efforts.  In  many  communities,  busi- 
nessmen have  formed  organizations  to  pro- 
vide a  framework  for  reviewing  programs, 
counseling  virlth  agencies  on  the  structuring 
and  funding  of  programs,  and  even  creating 
programs  where  there  is  a  need  that  lies 
beyond  the  scope  of  existing  action  groups. 
In  Minneapolis,  for  example,  14  businessmen. 
Including  myself,  have  formed  the  nucleus 
of  such  an  organization,  the  Urban  Coalition 
of  Minneapolis,  to  work  with  all  local  groups 
Interested  in  this  problem. 

In  addition  to  community  work.  Individual 
companies  can  speed  the  assimilation  of 
hard-core  unemployables  through  specially 
designed  recruiting  programs.  Such  programs 
should  offer  meaningful  jobs — not  just  me- 
nial Jobs — to  the  disadvantaged.  Let  me  give 
you  an  example.  One  of  our  Honeywell  em- 
ployment offlces  has  been  in  close  contact 
with  area  social  groups  for  some  time.  We 
used  to  notify  them  regularly  of  openings, 
but  few  applicants  showed  up.  Then  we  dis- 
covered the  people  we  were  trying  to  reach 
Just  assumed  the  opienlngs  were  for  janitors 
and  dishwashers.  When  we  pointed  out  that 
they  would  be  considered  for  production  and 
office  jobs — just  like  anyone  else — applicants 
began  to  come  In.  The  right  job  can  be  moti- 
vation in  Itself. 

Here  there  needs  to  be  a  true  interface  be- 
tween government  agencies,  social  agencies, 
and  Industry  to  make  sure  we  are  getting 
through — that  we're  helping  people  under- 
stand an  education  Is  worth  the  effort,  that 
lobs  are  worth  working  at,  that  crossing  the 
ten-mile  gap  Is  enormously  worthwhile. 

The  third  area  of  Industry-government  co- 
operation la.  In  making  work  accessible  to 
people  In  the  Inner  city.  There  are  ways  to 
getting  the  workers  to  the  suburbs,  but  per- 
haps a  most  direct  approach  Is  to  create  an 
environment  which  will  encourage  Industry 
to  build  some  of  Its  new  plants  in  the  city. 

These  plants  would  help  close  the  10-m!le 
geographic  gap.  And  they  would  do  much  to 
fill  the  cultural  gap  as  well.  The  newest,  most 
attractive,  and  Inviting  Industry  would  be- 
come a  part  of  the  deprived  child's  environ- 
ment. He  would  have  the  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve productive  work  going  forward  as  part 
of  his  dally  experience. 

And  let's  not  forget  that  some  of  the  hand- 
some new  plants  built  today  are  winning 
architectural  awards.  Plants  of  this  kind, 
with  their  open  landscaping  will  help  to 
brighten  and  dress  up  our  Inner-clty  areas. 
The  Honeywell  headquarters  building  In 
Minneapolis  was  built  In  1928  In  a  pleasant 
middle-class  city  neighborhood.  Through  the 
years,  we  enlarged  our  building  to  600,000 
square  feet,  but  the  neighborhood  went 
steadily  down  hill.  Then  a  few  years  ago,  we 
were  faced  with  a  decision — It  was  time  to 
significantly  renovate  our  building  or  move 
out.  We  elected  to  stay  because,  among  other 
reasons,  a  new  freeway  being  proposed  of- 
fered hope  of  a  new  look  for  the  area.  We 
worked  on  construction  plans  with  city  and 
state  highway  officials  and  are  Implementing 
a  major  program  to  modernize  our  building. 
Now  the  freeway  has  replaced  run-down 
dwellings  and  tawdry  stores  with  open  spaces 
and  grassy  areas.  You  can  look  for  blocks 
dovim  rows  of  trees  to  a  striking  view  of  the 
city  skyline.  There's  new  life  and  new  vital- 
ity In  the  neighborhood. 

Life  In  the  city  can  be  pleasant  for  in- 
dustry. And  Industry  can  certainly  be  good 
for  the  city.  I  believe  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment might  work  together  to  make  the 
center  city  Inviting  to  Industry  once  again. 
Industry  will  need  ready  access  to  plants  via 
freeways  or  other  open  routes.  Of  course,  any 
company  that  Is  proudly  putting  up  a  new 
plant  wants  to  build  it  In  pleasant  and  at- 
tractive surroundings.  Ana  by  no  means  last, 
the  company  will  want  a  tax  climate  that 
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in»kM    tb«    dty    mn    •oonoBOlc*!    pUe«    to 

Thmt  »n  aome  of  tha  quwUoiM  that  will 
have  to  b«  MtUad.  BvuIimm  wUl  move  back 
to  the  city  If  It  b«comM  profltabl*  to  moT« 

b^ck and  I  Uilnk  that  goTammeot  and  In- 

duatry  would  Ond  It  to  theU  mutual 
advantage.  In  cooperating  with  government 
and  aoclal  agendea,  industry  haa  an  Im- 
portant reaource  to  offer — the  Jobe  created 
by  our  powerful.  fa»t-movlng  profit  system. 

With  Joba  available.  It  appear*  that  our 
social  eSorta  should  be  directed  not  toward 
iT»»king  work,  but  toward  making  u>ork€T$ 
who  can  take  advantage  of  productive  )ob 
openings  Oovemment  and  aoclal  agencies 
can  b«  Instrumental  In  aocompllablng  this 
task. 

Industry,  too.  seeks  the  opportunity  to  be- 
come a  partner  In  the  search  for  answers  to 
our  urban  problems.  Businessmen  recognise 
the  Job  as  part  of  their  responsibility — to 
their  companies  and  to  their  society.  And  In 
the  Industrial  profit  system  we  have  a  pow- 
erful motive  force  for  closing  that  ten-mile 
gap. 

T.gAVT^  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Howard  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Thompson  of  New  Jersey) ,  for  March  5 
through  March  10.  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Stanton  (at  the  request  of  Blr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford)  .  for  Wednesday,  March 
6,  on  account  of  illness  In  the  family. 

Mr.  PiPPER  <at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert), for  the  remainder  of  the  week,  on 
account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  auid  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today; 
to  revise  auid  extend  his  remarlcs  and  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  for  10  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Cahill  (at  the  request  of  iSi. 
Hunt),  for  30  minutes,  today:  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr.  Horton  to  extend  his  remarks  fol- 
lowing the  special  order  of  Mr.  Cahill. 

Mr.  Waggonner  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rees),  for  30  minutes,  today:  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 


EXTENSIONS  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Price  of  Illinois  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  IcHORD  in  two  instances  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Vanek. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas  after  remarks  of 
Mr.  Poace  on  H.R.  15398. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi  to  extend  his  remarks 
during  debate  on  H  Jl.  15398. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  in  three  in- 
stances and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hunt)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter : ) 


Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Prms  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  DERwmsxi  in  four  tnstancog 

Mr.  Smith  of  California. 

Mr.  McClort. 

Mr.  Reitel. 

Mr.  SCHERLI. 

Mr.  Dole. 

Mr.  Steicer  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Pino. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ZwACH. 

Mr.  Wylie. 

Mr.  Widnall. 

Mr.  CowGSR. 

Mr.  Atres. 

Mr.  Curtis. 

Mr.  Porr. 

Mr.  BuRXX  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Pollock  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  PuELiNCHUYSEN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Shriver  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Betts. 

Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Taft  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  FINDLET. 

Mr.  Wtdler. 

Mr.  Adair. 

Mr.  Mathias  of  Maryland  in  five 
instances. 

Mr.  Morse  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Hammbrschmiot. 

Mr.  CoNTi. 

•  The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Rees)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter :  > 

Mr.  Resnick  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ottincer  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ScHEUER  in  four  Instances. 

Mr.  RoDiNO  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Montgomery  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Morris  of  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  CXLLER. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Walker. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  St.  Once  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Daniels. 

Mr.  Fascell  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  St  Germain  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Kyros. 

Mr.  Hungate. 

Mr.  BOLAND. 

Mr.  PxPFER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Nichols. 

Mr.  Olsen  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Whitener  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Taylor  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Burton  of  California. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Vanik. 

Mr.  Ronan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Patten. 

Mr.  WoLrr. 

Mr.  Dowdy. 

Mr.  Barrett. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  DE  LA  Garza. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

Mr.  Peighan  in  six  Instances. 


Mr.  Ryan  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  FRixDn.  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Brooks. 


SENATE    ENROLLED   BILLS    SIGNED 
The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enroUed  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 

following  titles: 

8.  1727.  An  act  to  authorize  the  consolida- 
tion and  use  of  funds  arising  from  judgmenu 
in  favor  of  the  Apache  Tribe  of  the  Meecalero 
Reservation  and  of  each  of  the  constituent 
groups:  and 

S.  1821.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  exchange  certain  property 
at  Acadia  National  Park  In  Maine  with  the 
owner  of  certain  property  adjacent  to  the 
park.  ^____^^ 

BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  March  4, 1968,  pre- 
sent to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  a 
bill  of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  12603.  An  act  to  supplement  the  pur- 
poses of  the  PubUc  Buildings  Act  of  1969  (73 
Stat.  479),  by  authorizing  agreements  and 
leases  with  respect  to  certain  properties  In 
the  District  of  Oolumbla.  for  the  purpose  of 
a  national  vUltor  center,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  4  o'clock  and  48  minutes  p.m.), 
the  House  adjourned  vmtil  tomorrow 
Wednesday,  March  6.  1968.  at  12  o'clock 
noon.  

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1691.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmit- 
ting drafts  of  proposed  legislation  entitled 
"Health  Manpower  Act  of  1968",  and  "Im- 
prove Existing  Regional  Medical  Program 
and  Migratory  Agricultural  Health  Legisla- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

169?.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  entitled 
"United  States  Drug  Compendium  Act  of 
1908":  to  the  Committee  on  interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

1593.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  establish 
an  Improved  and  modernized  health  per- 
sonnel system  In  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

1694.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  Unlte<i  States,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  prohibit  travel  In 
Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Inciting,  organizing,  or  furthering  a 
riot;  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

1695.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics) 
transmitting  a  rejKJrt  on  Department  of  De- 
fense   procurement    from    small    and    other 
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buslnees  firms  for  July-December  1987,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  10(d)  of 
the  Small  Business  Act,  as  amended;  to  the 
Comnilttee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS   AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows . 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  Report  entitled,  "Land  Reform 
m  Vletilam"  (20th  report  by  the  Committee) 
(Rept.  No.  1142).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  Report  entitled,  "Excessive  Pro- 
graming and  Procurement  of  Sweetened  Con- 
densed Milk  for  Vietnam"  (2l8t  report  by 
the  committee)  (Rept.  No.  1143) .  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  H.R.  13738.  A  bill  to  Increase  the 
maximum  rate  of  per  diem  allowance  for 
employees  of  the  Government  traveling  on 
official  business,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  1144) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  PATMAN:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  HJi.  15364.  A  bill  to  provide  for 
Increased  participation  by  the  United  States 
In  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank, 
and  for  other  purposes:  with  amendment 
(Rept  No.  1145).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  of  Conference. 
H.R.  536.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  United 
States  shall  hold  certain  Chllocco  Indian 
school  lands  at  Chllooco,  Okla.,  In  trust  for 
the  Cherokee  Nation  upon  payment  by  the 
Cherokee  Nation  of  $3.76  per  acre  to  the 
Federal  Oovemment  (Rept.  No.  1148).  Or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

BIr.  PEPPER:  Commlttes  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1082.  Resolution  providing  tor  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  14940,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Arms  (Control  and  Disarmament  Act.  as 
amended.  In  order  to  extend  the  authoriza- 
tion for  appropriations  (Rept.  No.  1147).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  S.  876.  An  act  relating  to 
Federal  support  of  education  of  Indian  stu- 
dents In  sectarian  Institutions  of  higher 
education  (Rept.  No.  1160).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York:  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  S.  1664.  An  act  for  the  relief  of 
the  city  of  El  Dorado,  Kerns. ;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1161).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  S.  2336.  An  act  to  determine 
the  respective  rights  and  Interests  of  the 
Confederated  Tribes  of  the  ColvlHe  Reserva- 
tion and  the  Yakima  Tribes  of  Indians  of  the 
Yakima  Reservation  and  their  constituent 
tribal  groups  In  and  to  a  Judgment  fund  on 
deposit  In  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1162).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  SMl'lTi  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  HJl.  202.  A  bill  to  amend  sec- 
tion 2735  of  title  10  of  the  United  SUtes  Code, 
to  provide  for  the  finality  at  settlement 
effected  under  section  2732,  2733,  2734,  27S4a, 
2734b,  or  2736  (76  Stat.  787);  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1163) .  Refsrred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  Hovise  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 


Mr.  HUNGATE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  203.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2734a 
of  title  10,  United  States  Oxle,  to  provide  for 
settlement,  under  International  agreementa, 
of  certain  claims  Incident  to  the  noncombat 
activities  of  armed  forces,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1164) .  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HAIiEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  14922.  A  bill  to  amend 
Public  Law  90-60  with,  respect  to  judgment 
funds  to  the  Ute  Mountain  Tribe  (Rept.  No. 
1155).  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  SISK:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1083.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  13058,  a  bill  to  repeal 
certain  acts  relating  to  containers  for  fruits 
and  vegetables,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.   1156).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  DELANEY:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1084.  Resolution  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  14910.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Communications  Act  of  1934,  as 
amended,  to  give  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  authority  to  prescribe  reg- 
ulations for  the  manufacture,  import,  sale, 
shipment,  or  use  of  devices  which  cause 
harmful  Interference  to  radio  reception 
(Rept.  No.  1157).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  BOLLING:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution.  1085.  Resolution  providing  foi 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  14933,  a  bill  to 
modify  certain  provisions  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  hours  of  work  and 
overtime  for  certain  employees  in  the  postal 
field  service,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  1158).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  Report  entitled  "Submission  of 
Agency  Accounting  Systems  for  GAO  Ap- 
proval (Second  Review)"  (22d  report  by  the 
committee)  (Rept.  No.  1159).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTTT,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  909.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Paul  L., 
Margaret,  and  Josephine  Klrsteatter;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1148) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  HJl.  12073.  A  bill  for  the  relief 
of  John  Allunarlo;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1149).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXTI,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ASPINALL  (by  request) : 
HJEt.  16731.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Water  Re- 
sources Planning  Act  to  revise  the  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  for  administering  the 
provisions  of  the  act,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BELCHER: 
HJl.  16732.  A  biU  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  equalize  the  retirement  pay 
of  members  of  the  uniformed  services  of 
equal  rank  and  years  of  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

ByMr.BROTZMAN: 
HH.  16733.  A  bill  to  declare  and  determine 
the  policy  by  the  Congress  with  respect  to 


the  primary  authority  of  the  several  States 
to  control,  regulate,  and  manage  flsh  and 
wildlife  within  their  tarrltorlal  boundaries, 
to  confirm  to  the  several  States  such  pri- 
mary authority  and  responsibility,  to  relin- 
quish, disavow,  and  disclaim  any  power  of 
the  United  States  with  respect  to  the  man- 
agement, regulation,  and  control  of  fish  and 
wildlife  on  lands  owned  by  the  United  States 
and  specifying  the  exceptions  applicable 
thereto:  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  DOLE: 

H.R.  15734.  A  bill  bo  extend  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

ByMr.  MIZE: 

H.R.  15735.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

ByMr.  PHILBIN: 

H.R.  15736.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  rank  of  major 
general  for  the  Chief  of  the  Dental  Service 
of  the  Air  Force;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois: 

H.R.  15737.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  rank  of  major 
general  for  the  Chief  of  the  Dental  Service 
of  the  Air  Force;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

ByMr.  RESNICK: 
'  H.R.  15738.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Travel 
Incentive  Act  of  1968;   to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  SISK: 

H.R.  15739.  A  bill  to  compensate  the  In- 
dians of  California  for  the  value  of  land 
erroneously  used  as  an  offset  in  a  Judgment 
against  the  United  States  obtained  by  said 
Indians;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SKUBITZ : 

H.R.  15740.  A  bUl  to  extend  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  STANTON: 

H.R.  15741.  A  bill  to  provide  for  improved 
employee-management  relations  in  the  Fed- 
eral service,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
ByMr.  TUNNEY: 

HJi.  15742.  A  bin  to  enable  potato  growers 
to  finance  a  nationally  coordinated  research 
and  promotion  program  to  Improve  their 
competitive  position  and  expand  their  mar- 
kets for  potatoes  by  increasing  consumer  ac- 
ceptance of  such  potatoes  and  potato  pro- 
ducte  and  by  improving  the  quality  of  pota- 
toes and  potato  products  that  are  made 
available  to  the  consumer;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  WINN: 

HJl.  15743.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF: 

H.R.  15744.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  a  compre- 
hensive review  of  the  medical,  technical, 
social,  and  legal  problems  and  opportunities 
which  the  Nation  faces  as  a  result  of  medi- 
cal progress  toward  making  transplantation 
of  organs,  and  the  use  of  artificial  organs  a 
practical  alternative  In  the  treatment  of  dis- 
ease, to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  provide  assistance  to  certain  non- 
Federal  institutions,  agencies,  and  organiza- 
tions for  the  establishment  and  operation 
of  regional  and  community  programs  for 
patlenta  with  kidney  disease  and  for  the 
conduct  of  training  related  to  such  pro- 
grams, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Wajrs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BELCHER: 

HM.  15746.  A  bill  to  declare  and  detormlnfr 
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the  policy  of  the  Congreae  with  reepect  to 
the  prtmary  authority  of  the  several  Statee 
to  control,  regulate,  and  manage  flah  and 
wildlife  within  their  territorial  boundaries, 
to  confirm  to  the  several  States  such  prt- 
mary authority  and  responsibility  with  re- 
spect to  the  management,  regulation,  and 
control  of  fish  and  wildlife  on  lands  owned 
by  the  United  States,  to  specify  the  excep- 
tions applicable  thereto,  and  to  provide 
procedure  under  which  Federal  agencies  may 
otherwise  regulate  the  taking  of  fish  and 
game  on  such  lands:  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Bdarlne  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  BEVnX: 
H.R.  15746.  A  bill  to  amend  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1968  with  respect  to  control 
and  eradication  of  obnoxious  aquatic  plants; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  BBOYHILL  of  Virginia: 
H  R.  15747.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia   Teachers'   Salary   Act   of    1955   to 
provide    salary    Increases   for    teachers   and 
school   officers  In  the  Dlstrtct  of  Columbia 
public  schools,  and  for  other  purposes:   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Dlstrtct  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  CELLER : 
H.R.  15748.  A  bill  to  prohibit  travel  In  In- 
terstate or  foreie»  commerce  for  the  purpose 
of  Inciting,  orBnnlTlng.  or  furthering  a  riot, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary.  

By  Mr.  COLLIER: 
H.R.  15749.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  Include  a 
definition  of  food  supplements,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DELLENBACK : 
H.R.  15750.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Oovem- 
ment   Program   Evaluation   Commission:    to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  FUQUA: 
H.R.  15751.  A    bill   to   provide   certain   es- 
sential technical  and  marketing  assistance  to 
the  U.S.  fishing  industry:  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By    Mr.    ICHORD    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Tkaott*  of  Texas,  and  Mr.  Anderson 
of  Tennessee)  : 
HJi.  15752.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Consoli- 
dated Fanners  Home  Administration  Act  of 
1961   to  provide   that   insured  loans  rather 
than  direct  loans  shall  be  made  under  cer- 
tain conditions   to  public  and  quasi-public 
agencies  and  corporations  not  operated  with 
respect  to  water  systems,  waste  disposal  sys- 
tems, and  other  community  facilities  in  rural 
areas;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  PODELL: 
H.R.  15753.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act.  as  amended,  so  as  to 
make   Its   provisions   applicable   to   agricul- 
ture:   to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

H.R.  15754.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  certain 
distressed  aliens;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RUPPE: 
H.R.  15755.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  in  Iron  ore.  Iron  and  steel  mill  prod- 
ucts; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr  SHRIVER : 
H.R.  15756.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Agrtcul- 
tviral  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  STAOOERS: 
H  R.  15757.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  extend  and  Improve 
the  programs  relating  to  the  training  of 
nursing  and  other  health  professions  and 
allied  health  professions  personnel,  the  pro- 
grams relating  to  student  aid  for  such  per- 
sonnel, and  the  program  relating  to  health 
research  facilities,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

HJI.  15758.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  extend  and  Im- 


prove the  provisions  relating  to  regional 
medical  programs,  to  extend  the  authorl«a- 
Uon  of  grants  for  health  of  migratory  agri- 
cultural workers,  to  provide  for  speclallxed 
facilities  for  alcohoUcs  and  narcotic  addicts, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJI  15769.  A  bUl  to  protect  the  public 
health  by  amending  the  ^^eral  Food  Dnig. 
and  cosmetic  Act  to  provide  for  the  U.S. 
Compendium  of  Drugs  which  Jlst*  all  pre- 
scriDllon  drugs  under  their  generic  names 
?^'^:her  wlth*rellable.  complete  and  readily 
aclLable  prescribing  information  and  In- 
^?ude«  brand  names,  suppliers,  and  a  prtoe 
mformatlon  supplement,  and  to  Provide  for 
dUtrlbutlon  of  the  compendium  wphysl 
clan,  and  others,  and  for  other  P'^^P^'-^ 
the   committee  on   IntersUte   and   Foreign 

''"^^."5760.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Public 
HealVh  service  Act  to  establish  an  Improved 
fnd  modernized  health  personnel  system  In 
?^e  Department  of  Health.  Education  and 
WeUare.  and  lor  other  pruposes;  Wthe  Com- 
mittee on  interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H Jl.l67«.  Tllm^  amend  the  NaUonsJ 
TrafBc  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  at  19W 
to  require  the  establishment  o'^<:«£t»l'* 
^nd^ds  relaung  to  vUlbUUyjto  the  Com- 
mittee on  interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
BvMr.  CAHILL: 

HH  15762  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law 
aoSfa  S  provide  that  the  reduction.  In 
obiu»tloM  and  expenditures  therein  con- 
2K^"^aU  not  apply  to  the  prog«ins  for 
•Mtatance  to  school  dl»trlct.  Initiated  by 
^X^Law.  815  and  874  of  the  81»t  Con- 
gress- to  the  committee  on  Appropriations. 
'  By  Mr.  FALLON: 

H  I  RM  1147  Joint  resolution  providing 
f or  tie  d^lgnatlon  of  the  week  comme^cln^ 

May    12,    1968,    a.    Natlo*^»l    ^?"^,,,Y„ 
vv^k:  ti  the  committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

BvMr.HAGAN: 

HJ  Res  1148.  Joint  resoluUon  to  provide 
f«rthf  designation  of  the  second  week  of 
£y'of  eaS*?^  a.  National  School  Safety 
STtrof  week:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlcl^.  jjoQERs  of  Florida:      

HJ  hL  1149   Joint    resolution    proposing 
an  i^^ent  to  the  ConsUtuUon  of  the 
?i^if-rt  s^te.  to  require  the  concurrence  of 
Sot"^   ?^   tw^thlrd.   of    the   supreme 
^oLlTor  the  purpose  of  ^f^f -«g '^'^^ 
an  act  of  Congress  or  an  act  of  a  State  1^ 
islature   I.   unconsUtutlonal:    to   the   Com 
mlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HjSs'^lKlnt    re«,lutlon    to    limit 

th?  neTagUate   «P*'^''"Hf'   °S^%? 
funds  during  the  fi«:al  year  ending  Jj»°f  3"- 
19«    to  the  Committee  on  Appropriation.. 
Bv  Mr.  GURNET: 

H  con.  Res.  668.  Concurrent  resolution 
exSe«ing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
rSoect  to  the  rotation  of  members  of  the 
^^d  l^rces  of  the  United  St.tesln  toMr 
ii^iiments  to  serve  in  combat  zones:  to  the 
committee  on  Armed  Ser>lces. 
By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas: 

H    con    Res.   669.  Concurrent  resolution 
cauing  for  collection  of  Prance's  $6  billion 
p!u»  world  war  I  debt  to  the  United  States; 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SHRIVER: 

H  Con  Res.  670.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  rotation  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  Stotes  In  their 
assignments  to  serve  In  combat  zones:  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  WINN: 

H  Con.  Res  671.  Concurrent  resolution 
concerning  need  to  demand  payment  of 
French  World  War  I  obllgaUon;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  KLEPPE: 
H.  Res.  1086.  Resolution  to  amend  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
create  a  standing  committee  to  be  known  as 
the  Committee  on  Urban  Affairs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII: 
314.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  relative  to  the  exemption  of 
charges  on  certain  packages  mailed  to  ex- 
servicemen,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
H.R.  15763.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Catherine 
Gancltano;      to     the     Committee     on     the 
Judiciary. 

HJI.  15764.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gregoria 

Castillo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS: 

H.R.   15765.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pan- 

aglotls  Lyberopolou;    to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BRASCO: 
HJI.    15766.   A   bill   for  the   relief  of  Eva 
Szeman;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Sir.  PINO: 
HJI.  16767.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni 
Plrrone;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FOLEY: 
HJI.  15768.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  William 
J.  Williams;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  HAOAN: 
HJI.  16768.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Bak 
Hon   Woo:    to   the  Committee   on   the   Ju- 
diciary. 

ByMr.  JOELSON: 
H.R.  16770.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Oiuseppe 
D'Amlco;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KUPFERMAN: 
H.R.  15771.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Domenlco 
AugeUo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  15772.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carmela 
Olammanco;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HJI.  15773.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Rosalia 

Romano:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  REES: 

HJI.  15774.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mary- 

vonne  P.  Glercarz  and  her  minor  daughter, 

Maya  Glercarz;    to   the   Committee  on   the 

Judiciary.  

By  Mr.  ROONET  of  New  York: 
HJI.  15775.  A   bin   for   the  reUef   of  MIm 
Maria  Dldlo;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HJI.  15776.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Sal- 
vatore  Pucclo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  RUPPE: 
HJI.  15777.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  MlM  Eeva 
Tullkkl  Sallmakl;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  cl:.use  1  of  rule  XXn. 

265.  Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  presented  a  peti- 
tion of  the  State  of  Illinois.  Illinois  Com- 
merce Commission,  adopting  a  resolution  re- 
garding Its  concern  over  the  application  for 
discontinuances  of  passenger  trains  now 
pending  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  the  various  State  commis- 
sions, which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
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The  Copper  Industry  Strike 
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HON.  JOSEPH  S.  CLARK 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  March  5,  1968 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  gen- 
erally accepted  that  free  collective  bar- 
gaining: has  contributed  greatly  to  the 
standard  of  living  in  the  United 
States — the  highest  ever  known  to  man. 
No  other  system  has  worked  so  well  to 
bring  to  the  investor  a  fair  return  on  his 
dollar,  and  to  the  worker  a  fair  reward 
for  his  labor. 

Collective  bargaining  has  changed  over 
the  decades.  Where  once  a  small  group 
of  craftsmen  would  negotiate  their  wages 
and  conditions  of  work  with  an  individ- 
ual employer,  today  it  Is  not  uncommon 
for  several  unions  to  coordinate  their 
collective  bargaining  with  groups  of 
management.  Companywide  bargaining 
is  commonplace.  Multlcompany  bargain- 
ing is  frequent.  These  changes  have  de- 
veloped to  meet  the  needs  of  the  parties 
Involved — ^both  unions  for  the  workers 
and  managements  for  the  investors. 
Each  has  benefited.  Profits  have  grown 
at  a  rapid  and  multiplying  pace.  Wages 
have  increased,  as  have  pensions,  vaca- 
tions, and  other  benefits. 

These  conditions  were  fostered 
through  a  sense  of  responsibility  and 
maturity  on  each  side  of  the  collective 
bargaining  table. 

But  they  have  not  gained  total  sup- 
port. In  the  copper  industry  today,  we 
have  a  labor-management  condition  that 
verges  on  chaos. 

The  Nation  is  suffering  because  this 
situation  has  forced  consumers  of  cop- 
per to  pay  upward  of  $100  million  a 
month  to  foreign  producers  and  fabrica- 
tors, adding  a  heavy  burden  to  the  bal- 
ance-of- payments  crisis.  And  these  con- 
sumers— manufacturers  who  use  copper 
and  copper  products — are  having  to  pay 
as  much  as  double  the  domestic  price  for 
copper.  They,  in  turn,  will  be  passing 
their  inflated  cost  on  to  the  individual 
buyer — the  individual  consumer  we  in 
this  Congress  have  taken  pride  in  pro- 
tecting. 

The  economies  of  several  States  and 
scores  of  communities  have  been  hard 
hit  because  of  this  condition.  And  some 
60,000  working  Americans  and  their  fam- 
ilies are  out  of  work. 

We  are  now  entering  the  eighth  month 
of  the  nationwide  copper  strike.  Pour 
major  producers  are  Involved.  The  mem- 
bers of  26  unions  are  involved.  And  what 
Is  the  primary  issue? 

Truly,  it  is  hard  to  determine.  Testi- 
mony by  the  companies  before  a  fact- 
finding panel  established  by  the  adminis- 
tration tells  us  that  companywide  and  in- 
dustrywide bargaining  is  the  issue. 

Can  this  be  the  fact?  The  unions  de- 
nied it.  before  the  same  panel. 

Witnesses  from  the  four  companies 
told  the  fact  finders  they  would  not  take 
part  in  coalition  bargaining.  But  are  not 
they,  themselves,  a  coalition? 


Each  company  has  said  it  will  not  per- 
mit compsuiywide  bargaining.  But  do 
they  not,  in  fact,  report  companywide 
profits  as  a  gage  for  potential  investors? 

The  four  companies  have  remained  al- 
most mute  on  all  other  issues.  The  United 
Steelworkers  Union  contends  that  wage 
increases  proposed  by  management  were 
low,  and  that  nothing  of  substance  was 
offered  in  the  area  of  fringe  benefits,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  their  pension  pro- 
grams rank  among  the  poorest  in  any 
major  industry  in  America. 

Has  not  the  time  come  for  reasonable 
men  to  agree  that  companywide  or  in- 
dustrywide bargaining  is  here  to  stay? 
The  time  has  surely  come  for  the  copper 
industry  to  become  realistic  and  admit 
this  basic  fact  of  industrial  labor  life  and 
thus  end  a  condition  that  has  harmed 
the  Nation,  its  consumers  and,  most  of 
all,  the  workers  who  have  made  possi- 
ble the  record  profits  reaped  by  the  cop- 
per industry  itself. 


Prosperity:  Its  Seventfa  Anniversary 


HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

OF   TTXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  5,  1968 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a  momen- 
tous day  for  the  American  people.  The 
current  sustained  economic  expansion 
in  the  United  States  has  now  passed  the 
7-year  mark.  This  is  already  longer  than 
any  previous  business  upswing,  and  like 
any  7-year-old  it  seems  to  be  ready  to 
charge  on.  We  can  all  be  justifiably  proud 
of  this  record,  and  thankful  for  the 
policies  and  economic  system  that  have 
made  it  possible. 

The  record  of  our  remarkable  achieve- 
ments during  these  last  7  years  bears 
repeating. 

Our  total  national  output  has  grown 
by  more  than  $300  billion. 

Average  purchasing  power  per  person 
has  risen  by  29  percent  after  adjustment 
for  price  increases. 

Ten  million  more  Americans  are  at 
work  today  than  7  years  ago 

Our  unemployment  rate  has  been  re- 
duced from  more  than  7  percent  to  3Vi 
percent — one  of  the  lowest  in  years. 

We  have  made  substantial  inroads 
into  our  poverty  problems,  and  we  have 
launched  programs  to  aid  our  cities — 
transform  our  transportation  system, 
combat  pollution,  improve  health,  and 
education. 

We  have  also  financed  a  tremendous 
military  effort  to  help  safeguard  freedom. 

Progress,  regardless  of  how  rapid  it  is, 
rarely  c:;tisfles  all  needs.  Even  now,  some 
of  our  gains  are  being  eroded  by  price 
Inflation. 

But,  I  ask,  how  many  other  countries 
have  matched  our  sustained  economic 
growth  these  past  7  years? 

And  lest  we  forget,  let  me  imderscore 


the  fact  that  this  record  has  been  no 
accident.  Our  expansion  has  reached  its 
seventh  birthday  only  through  care, 
prodding,  and  close  attention. 

We  in  Congress  shared  in  bringing 
about  the  tax  cuts,  which,  along  with 
a  flexible  monetary  policy,  kept  us  going 
earlier  in  the  1960's.  I  firmly  believe  that 
we  can  all  continue  to  cooperate  to  do 
what  is  needed  now  to  ensure  that  our 
record  of  prosperity  is  extended  and  im- 
proved. 

I  look  forward  to  celebrating  with  our 
colleagues  here  in  Congress  and  in  the 
administration,  as  well  as  with  all  the 
American  people,  an  even  more  boimtlful 
eighth  anniversary  of  prosperity  next 
year. 


Payments   to   Foreign-Flag   Veisels   a 
Factor  in  Balance-of-Pajrments  Deficit 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF   VIWIINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  March  5,  1968 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
payments  made  to  foreign-flag  vessels 
carrying.  U.S.  exports  and  imports  is  a 
major  factor  in  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficit. 

In  1967,  this  country  paid  more  than 
$3 1/2  billion  to  those  foreign-flag  ship- 
pers. When  it  is  considered  that  the  total 
deficit  in  our  balance  of  payments  for 
that  year  was  only  about  $4  billion,  the 
critical  importance  of  this  situation  be- 
comes apparent. 

American  ships  now  carry  only  7  per- 
cent of  our  foreign  waterborne  trade,  but 
even  at  that,  it  brings  in  $1  billion  of 
foreign  exchange  every  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  improving  and 
upgrading  our  merchant  marine  fleet  is 
a  matter  of  high  priority  for  this  coun- 
try. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks  an 
article  by  Paul  Hall,  president  of  the 
AFL-CIO  Maritime  Trades  Department, 
which  was  published  in  the  union's  mag- 
azine Maritime  of  February  1968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The   President's  Report 
(By  Paul  Hall) 

For  months,  maritime  labor  and  manage- 
ment have  been  pointing  with  growing  alarm 
to  the  nation's  worsening  deficit  in  its  bal- 
ance of  payments,  and  they  have  repeatedly 
urged  the  Administration  to  utilize  the  mer- 
chant marine's  great  potential  to  help  ease 
this  critical  situation. 

Unhappily,  the  industry's  appeal  has  fallen 
on  deaf  ears — while  month  after  month  the 
outflow  of  gold  accelerated  and  the  American 
position  in  the  international  payments  ac- 
count grew  steadily  weaker. 

Last  summer,  our  payments  deficit  stood 
at  $2  billion:  by  lat.t  month.  It  had  doubled 
in  size.  Worse  even  than  that,  the  signs  were 
there,  for  everyone  to  see,  that  If  the  present 
trend  continues  the  deficit  could  rise  as 
high  as  $7  billion  within  another  12  months. 
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The  admlnUtr»tton  U  moving  on  8«ver*l 
fronu  to  check  this  crUU  But  in  the  long 
llBt  of  remedlee.  both  immediate  and  long 
range  propoMd  by  the  White  House,  the  mer- 
chant marine  l«  conspicuous  by  Its  absence. 

And  yet  maritime,  alone  among  all  other 
United  States  Industrie*,  has  the  potential 
for  putting  this  situation  to  rlghu  practically 
single-handedly.  In  1»«7— the  year  In  which 
we  were  running  up  a  M  billion  deOclt^we 
paid  foreign-flag  shippers  some  $3  6  bllUon 
to   carry   our   exports   and   Imporu. 

It  takes  no  mathemaUclan  to  figure  out 
that  If  these  goods  had  moved  in  American 
bottom*,  instead  of  In  foreign  bottoms,  the 
deficit  would  have  been  in  the  nature  of  only 
half  a  billion  dollars — one-eighth  lU  present 

size. 

Quite  obviously,  the  AdmlnUtratlon  U 
missing  a  good  bet  in  not  mobilizing  Its  mari- 
time resources  to  meet  this  situation. 

Fortunately,  the  AdmlnUtratlon's  IndlfTer- 
ence  toward  the  merchant  marine  Is  not  re- 
flected on  Capitol  Hill,  where  the  90th  Con- 
gress has  already  demonstrated  that,  with- 
out regard  to  partisanship.  It  shares  our  deep 
concern  over  the  future  course  of  United 
States  shipping  and  shipbuilding. 

The  nation"*  lawmakers  are  taking  a  good 
look  at  the  balance-of-payments  problem, 
which  grows  worse  with  each  passing  day. 
And  they're  doing  so  In  the  context  of  our 
merchant  marine  and  the  need  for  enlarg- 
ing and  modernizing  the  merchant  fleet  to 
meet  the  needs  of  our  ocean-borne  commerce. 
Many  Members  of  the  House  and  Senate 
see  the  relationship  between  our  maritime 
insuffldencles  and  our  payment*  deficit— a 
relationship  which  Administration  econo- 
mists and  budget-conscious  bureaucrats  over- 
look. They  place  the  blame  for  the  outflow 
of  gold  directly  on  the  years  of  indifference 
to  our  maritime  needs,  and  they  have  come 
forward  with  a  wide  range  of  proposals  to 
correct  both  deficiencies  through  reetoraUon 
of  our  merchant  marine  strength. 

The  congressional  proposals  vary — but  they 
share  a  common  thread:  The  growing  aware- 
ness of  the  problema  being  caused  by  this 
nation  by  the  runaway- flag  fleet— thoee 
American-owned  ships  registered  under  the 
flags  of  other  countries,  paying  taxes  to  other 
countries,  and  paying  wages  to  crew  members 
of  other  countries. 

This  runaway  fleet  Is  now  larger  than  the 
total  fleet  registered  under  the  American  flag. 
What's  more.  It  carries  about  Ave  times  as 
much  of  this  nations  Import-export  cargo 
as  does  the  US  -flag  fleet. 

There  Is  little  defense  for  the  runaway-flag 
operations  It  would  be  dlfflcult  to  develop 
any  public  sympathy  for  a  company  which 
takes  lU  business  abroad  to  avoid  U  S.  taxes 
and  wages— thus  depriving  our  government 
of  1«  needed  revenues,  and  depriving  our 
domestic  economy  of  the  purchasing  power 
of  wages. 

And  yet  the  runaway  fleet  ezlsU.  and  grows 
larger— and  It  does  so  because  It  has  the 
blessings  of  E>efense  Department  theoreti- 
cians. Defense  takes  the  attitude  that  even 
though  these  ships  are  registered  abroad, 
they  remain  under  our  "effective  control." 
and  thus  are  available  In  time  of  emergency. 
This  "effective  control"  theory  colors  the  De- 
fense Department's  view  of  our  maritime 
strength,  and  so  It  downgrades  the  need  for 
any  merchant  marine  expansion  based  on 
marttlmes  backup  role  in  naUonal  defense. 
The  American  companies  Involved  In  the 
operation  of  the  runaway  tleet  have  deliber- 
ately turned  their  backs  on  America's  eco- 
nonilc  welfare — yet  Defense  manages  to  feel 
that  they  would  show  loyalty  to  the  United 
States  In  time  of  crisis. 

To  put  real  meaning  Into  the  term  of 
"effecUve  control"  the  government  should 
take  Immediate  steps  to  put  a  stop  to  run- 
away-flag shipping  by  American  citizens  and 
force  the  retiu-n  of  their  ships  to  US  registry. 
Not  only  would  this  eliminate  any  doubts 
about  their  potential  availability  In  the  event 
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of  futtire  emergencies.  It  would  also  serve  to 
ease  the  current  balance-of-paymenta  defi- 
cit by  putting  more  import-export  cargo  in 
the  iwttoms  of  US-flag  vesseU. 

American  companies  controlled  by  U.8. 
citizens  have  been  allowed  to  reap  enormous 
profits  from  their  runaway  operations  for 
far  too  long.  It  Is  Ume  they  were  forced  to 
assume  their  fair  share  of  responsibility  to 
their  own  country  and  their  own  fellow 
citizens 


Tribatc  to  Mr.  Yinceat  J.  Bbm 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  oBio 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  5,  196S 


Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
years  I  have  advocated  In  this  Chamber 
the  decentralizaUon  of  the  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy In  order  to  promote  more 
effective  public  service  and  In  order  to 
provide  economic  strength  to  the  various 
communities  throughout  America,  re- 
sulting from  the  payrolls  and  the  serv- 
ices of  Federal  agencies  performing  nec- 
essary functions  of  Government. 

It  is  dlfflcult  for  me  to  appreciate  how 
the  Federal  Government  can  deliberately 
permit  the  Increasing  development  of  the 
bureaucracy  and  the  expansion  of  Fed- 
eral agencies  in  the  Washington  area. 
Under  the  present  overcrowded  and  con- 
gested oonditlons.  the  average  Federal 
employee  in  Washington  spends  hours  of 
every  day  in  difficult  transit  between  his 
home  and  his  job,  and  the  resulting  loss 
of  efficiency  to  the  Government  could 
well  run  Into  the  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  armually. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy Itself.  I  have  always  contended 
that  the  dispersion  of  Federal  employees 
among  the  large  cities  of  America  would 
serve  to  provide  these  cities  with  a 
stronger  economic  base  which  would  re- 
sult from  the  impact  of  the  Federal 
bureaucracy. 

In  the  Greater  Cleveland  community 
in  which  there  Is  so  much  cyclical  em- 
ployment this  economic  stability  is  of 
grave  Importance.  The  establishment  of 
5,000  or  6.000  additional  Federal  jobs  in 
the  Cleveland  area  would  be  a  great  help 
toward  providing  the  Greater  Cleveland 
community  with  a  sUbUity  which  could 
carry  the  entire  area  through  periods  of 
cyclical  unemployment  in  the  steel,  ma- 
chine tool,  and  the  related  automobile 
industries. 

However.  It  is  also  Important  to  the 
communities  of   America   that  Federal 
employees  should  be  able  to  contribute 
to  community  life  and  provide  the  many 
communities  of  America  with  the  benefits 
of  their  training  to  local  communities. 
It  is  In  this  connection  that  I  wanted 
to  pay  tribute  today  to  the  dedication  of 
a  Federal  employee  in  the  Greater  Cleve- 
land area,  Mr.  Vincent  J.  Busa;  who.  In 
addition  to  his  Federal  responsibilities, 
has  undertaken  an  added  civic  responsi- 
bility as  mayor  of  Mayfleld  Village.  Ohio. 
Mr.  Vmce  Busa  Is  typical  of  a  great 
many  dedicated  Federal  employees  who 
take  very  seriously  their  responsibilities 
toward  local  and  community  betterment. 
Mr.  Busa.  in  addition  to  his  difficult  job 
as  a  supervisor  for  the  Defense  Supply 
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Agency,  has.  after  27  years  in  the  Fed- 
eral service,  taken  on  the  added  respon- 
sibility related  to  the  leadership  of  a 
fast- growing  community  in  the  Greater 
Cleveland  area. 

This  community   has   the  benefit   of 
Mayor  Vincent  Busa's  extensive  training 
during  27  years  in  the  Federal  service, 
first  in  the  U.8.  Air  Force  Procurement 
Office  in  Cleveland,  and  now  in  the  De- 
fense Suppy  Agency.  Before  his  Federal 
employment,  Mayor  Busa  served  during 
World  War  II  in  the  U.8.  Army  and  then 
In  the  U.S.  Air  Force.  At  the  present  time 
he  serves  as  a  major  In  the  procurement 
division  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Reserve. 
Before  Mr.  Busa  was  elected  as  mayor 
of  Mayfleld.  he  served  his  apprentice- 
ship for  2  years  as  councUman  of  May- 
fleld. Mayor  Vincent  Busa's  dedication 
to  the  public  service  over  and  beyond  the 
call  of  his  dally  responsibilities  as  a  Fed- 
eral employee  is  of  great  and  Invaluable 
beneflt  to  the  local  community  he  also 
serves.  In  this  way  Mayor  Busa  is  sym- 
bolic of  fuU-tlme  and  overtime  dedica- 
tion to  the  public  service. 

I  want  also  to  congratulate  Mr.  Vlnce 
Busa's  family,  his  wife,  and  his  two 
sons,  for  the  sacrifices  that  are  made  In 
the  home  in  order  to  make  possible  the 
dedicated  dally  service  of  Mayor  Busa. 
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Moratorium  on  All  Train  Discontinaances 


HON.  RICHARD  (DICK)  ICHORD 

or  Missotm 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  5,  1968 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Public 
Service  Commission  of  Missouri  recently 
adopted  unanimously  a  resolution  calling 
for  a  moratorium  on  all  train  discontin- 
uances until  an  appraisal  can  be  made  by 
Congress  determining  the  results  of  such 
service  suspensions  on  the  public  conven- 
ience and  necessity  and  the  related  Im- 
pact on  Interstate  commerce. 

Chairman  William  R.  Clark,  of  the 
Missouri  Public  Service  Commission,  fur- 
nished me  with  a  copy  of  the  resolution, 
and  It  Is  my  purpose  to  Include  the  lan- 
guage in  the  Congressional  Record  to- 
dfty  because  of  the  serious  repercussions 
involved  affecting  the  continued  orderly 
economic  Interests  of  our  Nation  and  the 
welfare  and  safety  of  all  Americans. 
RBOLtmoN.  Statk  ot  Mibsodw.  Missouai 
Public  Snivic*  Comicssion 

Whereas,  there  have  been  numerous  pas- 
senger train  discontinuances  of  recent  date; 

and 

Whereas,  there  are  numerous  applications 
for  discontinuance  of  passenger  trains  now 
pending  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  the  various  state  commis- 
sions; and 

Whereas,  the  recent  action  of  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  has  materially  reduced  pas- 
senger revenue;  and 

Whereas,  the  welfare  and  safety  of  this 
country  is  being  materially  injured  by  such 
discontinuance;  and 

Whereas,  the  Missouri  Public  Service  Com- 
mission knows  of  its  own  knowledge  acquired 
from  several  such  applications  before  It  and 
the  partlclpaUon  In  such  hearings  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Ootnmlssloe  that  such 
facts  are  true; 


Now  therefore  be  It  resolved,  that  the  Mis- 
souri Public  Service  Commission  joins  Its 
sister  states  In  appealing  to  Congress  to  call 
an  Immediate  moratorium  on  all  train  dis- 
continuances and  to  Investigate  and  deter- 
mine the  Impact  these  discontinuances  are 
having  on  the  welfare  and  safety  of  our  coun- 
try Including  Its  national  defense. 

This  Resolution  adopted  by  the  Commis- 
sion this  23rd  day  of  February,  1988. 
WnxiAM  R.  Claxk, 

Chairman. 
Attest:  I         J 

Sin  L.''Mani.et. 

Secretary. 

The  Wyeth  Menace 


HON.  CUIBORNE  PELL 

OF   KHOOB   ISLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  March  5,  1968 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  from  time  to 
time  discussion  is  heard  about  the  state 
of  the  art  world  today.  Individuals  speak 
for  one  kind  of  art,  and  attack  another 
type.  Certain  paintings  are  criticized  tind 
made  the  subject  of  jokes.  It  Is  clear  that 
there  is  a  question  in  many  people's 
minds:  What  is  art?  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  an  article  by  John  Canady. 
reprinted  In  part  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  Sunday.  February  12,  1967.  be  printed 
in  the  Record.  I  believe  it  will  be  of  inter- 
est to  those  who  have  often  wondered 
about  this  question.  I  must  add  here  that 
I  myself  greatly  admire  Andi-ew  Wyeth 
and  his  works. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

The  WTXTit  Menace 
(By  John  Canaday) 

The  Wyeth  phenomenon  has  been  fasci- 
nating to  watch  In  Its  development  over  the 
past  dozen  years.  During  the  latter  19S0'8 
when  the  New  York  School  was  riding  high, 
Wyeth  was  assigned  a  very  special  and  most 
convenient  place  by  the  avant-garde  critics, 
collectors  and  cocktail  conversationalists  who 
were  most  vigorously  dedicated  to  the  ab- 
stract expressionist  esthetic.  They  needed  at 
least  one  traditional  American  painter  whom 
they  could  accept  in  order  to  prove  that  they 
were  not  mere  drum  beaters  but  could  rec- 
ogrnlze  high  quality  in  any  area  of  painting, 
even  realism,  when  they  encountered  It. 
Wyeth  received  the  nod  (and  Ignored  It)  as  a 
painter  who  was  undeniably  awfully  good  at 
what  he  did  and  who,  in  addition,  had  been 
recognized  by  the  then  undisputed  oracle  of 
modernism,  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art. 

The  new  word  for  Andrew  Wyeth  In  the 
critical  circles  where  he  was  formerly 
adopted  to  serve  so  conveniently  In  a  be- 
nign capacity  Is  "dangerous."  "He's  a  very 
dangerous  artist,"  you  will  hear.  "This  Wyeth 
show  at  the  Whitney  Is  a  very  dangerous 
show."  "Let's  face  It,  It's  a  very  dangerous 
situation  altogether." 

It  Is,  too.  If  there  Is  danger  In  people's 
responding  to  what  they  like  spontaneously 
Instead  of  to  what  they  are  told  they  should 
like.  And  the  resi>onse  goes  all  up  and  down 
the  line,  from  the  big  collectors  who  hang 
their  prize  Wyeth  next  to  their  prize  Rothko 
(at  least  one  big  collector  does)  to  the  little 
collectors  who  buy  the  nearest  thing  to  a 
Wyeth  that  they  can  afford  on  down  to  the 
people  who  just  enjoy  owning  a  picture  or 
two  that  pleases  them,  and  to  hell  with  the 
critics.  If  that  Isnt  a  dangerous  situation, 
what  Is? 

Any  gallery  lucky  enough  to  have  In  its 
stable  a  painter  who  can  barely  simulate  the 
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technique  and  spirit  of  a  Wyeth,  can  sit  back 
and  laugh  while  the  customers  come  in  and 
beg.  The  prices  may  not  be  high  In  com- 
parison with  Wyeth  "s,  but  they  are  very  good. 
In  combination  with  number  of  sales,  when 
compared  with  the  lethargic  market  for 
goose-step  modernism.  If  the  new  menace  of 
Wyethlsm  produces  a  horde  of  mediocre  real- 
ists, the  situation  will  only  repeat  with  a 
different  emphasis  a  familiar  evil.  What  the 
avant-garde  failed  to  realize  was  that  It  was 
going  too  far  In  foisting  a  horde  of  mediocre 
pseudo-advanced  painters  on  a  public  that 
was  growing  sick  and  tired  of  the  deal,  and 
on  unwary  collectors  who  lately  have  run  out 
of  wall  space  as  well  as  confidence  that  the 
latest  novelty  Is  desirable  per  se  and  must 
be  snapped  up. 

It  Is  all  very  entertaining  to  watch.  Or 
very  distressing,  depending  on  where  you  sit. 


Strangulation  of  Cities  by  Traffic 
Congestion 


HON.  JOSEPH  S.  CLARK 

OF   PENNBTLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  March  5.  1968 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  one,  of 
the  most  critical  problems  facing  our 
cities  today  is  that  they  are  being  slowly 
strangled  by  the  noose  of  traffic  con- 
gestion. It  affects  millions,  both  in  subur- 
bia, and  in  our  central  cities.  Its  solu- 
tion is  essential  to  both  the  quality  of 
life  in  the  central  cities,  and  to  the 
quality  of  suburban  life. 

The  plan  President  Johnson  has  put 
before  us  is  not  a  total  solution  to  those 
problems,  but  it  is  an  important  step  in 
arriving  at  those  solutions. 

The  transfer  of  the  major  responsi- 
bility for  the  development  of  urban  mass 
transportation  from  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Devleopment  to  the 
Department  of  Transportation  is  a  logi- 
cal and  efficient  move.  It  Is  a  unique  solu- 
tion to  a  most  dlfflcult  problem.  It  has 
the  virtue  of  producing  a  sum  which  Is 
greater  than  the  addition  of  the  two 
parts. 

Combining  the  potential  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  balanced  transportation 
system  with  the  potential  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment for  development  of  balanced  urban 
plarming  will,  I  believe,  result  in  the 
type  of  comprehensive  approsich  to  our 
urban  problems  which  has  been  so  sorely 
needed. 

This  need  has  not  only  been  how  to 
move  people  Into  the  central  city  to  get 
to  their  jobs,  but  how  to  move  those  resi- 
dents of  the  central  cities  out  to  take 
advantage  of  job  opportunities  which 
are  there — and  will  be  there  In  increas- 
ing nimibers  in  the  coming  years. 

This  is  a  sensible,  logical,  efficient  ar- 
rangement, and  I  urge  its  approval. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  at  the  co- 
operation and  coordination  between  the 
two  Departments  to  arrive  at  tl..s  joint 
agreement.  It  makes  sense,  and  good 
sense.  It  detracts  from  neither  Depart- 
ment. Indeed  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
view  that  this  plan  utilizes  the  fuller 
potential  of  each  Department. 

And  let  me  say,  as  a  member  of  the 
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Senate  Labor  Committee,  that  I  am 
pleased  by  a  particular  aspect  of  the 
proposed  reorganization  plan:  That  is 
that  the  labor  protective  provisions, 
over  which  this  body  debated  long  and 
hard  not  so  long  ago,  are  undisturbed. 
Jurisdiction  over  these  provisions  are  left 
with  the  most  able  Secretary  of  Labor 
without  change. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  plan 
which  the  President  has  sent  to  us  to  be 
eminently  sensible.  I  commend  him  and 
I  commend  the  Secretaries  of  Transpor- 
tation and  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment for  their  dedication  to  prog- 
ress and  the  public  Interest  in  arriving 
at  what  I  firmly  believe  to  be  an  intelli- 
gent and  forthright  approach  to  one 
of  this  Nation's  most  vital  and  pressing 
problems. 

South  Dakota's  Voice  of  Democracy 
Winner 


HON.  BEN  REIFEL 

OP    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  5.  1968 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  again  this 
year,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  States  and  its  ladies'  auxili- 
ary have  conducted  a  voice  of  democ- 
racy contest. 

Over  400,000  school  students  partici- 
pated in  competition  for  the  $5,000 
scholarship  awarded  for  first  prize  and 
four  other  scholarships.  The  contest 
theme  was  "Freedom's  Challenge.", 

The  South  Dakota  winner  Is  Miss 
Renee  Dlanne  Kaltfors  of  Hartford, 
S.  Dak.,  a  resident  of  my  district.  I  take 
pride  in  submitting  her  winning  essay 
to  be  placed  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord at  this  point: 

Freedom's  Challenge 

It  Is  July  4th  In  the  year  2000.  The  "Red" 
flag  waves  triumphantly  In  the  early  morning 
breeze  atop  the  United  States  capltol  build- 
ing In  Washington,  D.C.  The  world  begins  to 
awaken  as  people  prepare  to  depart  for  their 
respective  places  of  employment  In  eager  an- 
ticipation of  experiencing  the  matchess  priv- 
ilege of  rendering  loyal  service  to  the  glori- 
ous, beloved  state.  Few  words  are  spoken  In 
this  totalitarian  society,  for  freedom  of 
speech  cannot  be  tolerated.  The  crime  rate 
has  risen  to  startling  proportions  here.  In- 
dividualism forms  a  part  of  the  unknown. 
Man  has  come  to  be  merely  a  number.  He 
has  forfeited  his  ability  to  think  and  reason 
through  apathy  and  Indifference.  Two  plus 
two  equals  five;  God  Is  dead;  his  children  are 
being  produced  In  scientific  test  tubes,  and 
he  Is  living  a  He.  Democracy  and  freedom 
have  perished,  the  Statue  of  Liberty  now 
makes  her  home  In  the  depths  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  man  does  not  care. 

The  society  described  above  represents  our 
American  society  of  the  future,  unless  the 
fire  of  patriotism,  respect,  and  loyalty  be- 
gins to  blaze  with  renewed  vigor  within  the 
hearts  of  each  American  citizen.  The  qual- 
ity of  a  nation  can  be  no  higher  than  that 
of  its  people.  Therefore,  America's  freedom 
challenges  each  of  us  to  become  men  and 
women  of  patience,  sacrifice,  and  Integrity. 

F^st  of  all.  let  us  consider  the  national 
challenge.  In  the  pMt,  the  United  States  of 
America  has  been  the  recipient  of  the  love, 
devotion,  and  respect  of  thousands  of  people 
throughout  the  world. 

These    freedom-loving    men    and    women 
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have  called  upon  thU  great  America  to  shoul- 
der the  load  of  International  responsibility 
and  leadership.  Therefore,  America  must 
courageously  strive  to  defend  freedom  In  dU- 
tant  lands.  The  fall  of  the  evils  of  tyrannical 
forma  of  government  is  Inevitable  However. 
Americana  cannot  reet  until  these  chains 
which  bind  the  hearts,  minds,  and  bodies  of 
their  fellow  man  have  been  loosened  forever 

Furthermore,  we  must  strive  to  give  to  our 
people  a  knowledge  of  the  truth.  Only  when 
man  shall  know  the  truth  can  the  truth  set 
him  free. 

It  Is  also  essential  that  Americans  develop 
deep  appreciation  for  their  great  heritage  of 
the  past.  As  the  pilgrim  feet  of  our  pioneer 
ancestors  trod  across  the  wilderness,  the  way 
was  being  paved  for  the  laying  of  the  free 
democratic  principles  upon  which  our  great 
naUon  was  formed.  We  shall  not  make  a 
wrong  turn  if  our  steps  are  chosen  in  the 
light  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  which 
they  left  to  posterity. 

I  believe  freedom  presents  an  even  greater 
challenge  to  us  as  individual  Americans. 
America's  future  rests  in  the  good  Judgment, 
responsibility,  and  high  Ideals  of  those  such 
as  you  and  I  In  view  of  this  fact,  what  path 
ought  our  dally  Uvea  follow? 

Obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  land  is  of 
utmost  imjMrtance.  "Obedience  to  Law  Is 
Liberty"  is-the  inscription  over  the  massive 
entrance  to  a  great  courthouse  In  Cleveland, 
and  how  very  true  this  is.  A  lawless  person 
can  never  be  free  He  Is  a  victim  of  his  own 
Impulses  and  soon  a  slave  to  his  own  selflsh 
desires. 

Freedom  also  demands  an  active  participa- 
tion In  the  science  of  government,  for  with 
freedom  comes  the  responsibility  of  voting  in 
national  and  local  elections,  of  keeping  in- 
formed as  to  the  current  issues,  goals,  and 
policies  of  our  government,  and  of  supporting 
qualified  candidates  seeking  office. 

Finally,  freedom  challenges  us  to  live  our 
lives  In  a  manner  deserving  of  freedom.  Be- 
cause we  love  America,  we  love  her  decency 
and  her  Justice.  Because  we  love  America  no 
burden  is  too  great  to  bear  for  her.  no  life 
too  great  to  surrender  for  her,  no  talent  too 
small  to  develop  for  her.  Because  we  love 
America  we  want  to  remain  critical  of  her. 
hammering  at  all  the  places  where  we  think 
she's  wrong.  Because  we  love  .\merlca  we  love 
her  God,  for  Thomas  Jefferson  stated.  "The 
God  that  gave  us  life,  gave  us  liberty  at  the 
same  time."  If  we  shall  permit  God  to  die 
within  us,  then  liberty  shall  die,  and  then 
life  shall  die.  If  America  is  to  live,  God 
must  live. 

It  U  July  4th  In  the  year  2000.  A  flag 
w»T«e  In  the  early  morning  breeze.  Is  it  the 
Ottg  of  the  stars  and  stripes  of  freedom  or 
the  "Red"  flag  of  the  Communist  dictator- 
ship? The  answer  will  depend  upon  you! 


Yea,  FFA 


HON.  RICHARD  (DICK)  ICHORD 

OP  lossomti 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  5.  1968 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  agricul- 
tiiral  statistics  will  show  that  the  Ameri- 
can farmers  collectively  have  developed 
the  knowledge  and  have  mastered  the 
know-how  to  provide  America  with  a 
safe  and  continuing  plentiful  supply  of 
food.  The  record  of  achievements  of  the 
American  farmers  and  their  mark  on  the 
history  of  the  domestic  agriculture  In- 
dustry are  clearly  demonstrated  by  the 
productivity  of  America's  farml^ds.  If 
this  Nation  Is  to  continue  to  live  In  an 
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"age  of  abundance"  created  by  those  who 
produce  the  food  and  fiber  upon  which 
America  endures,  tomorrow's  farmer 
must  keep  pace  with  the  demands  upon 
him.  It  is  Imperative  that  the  leaders  of 
tomorrow's  Industry  be  highly  trained 
individuals  with  far-reaching  resolutions. 

Destined  to  fulfill  these  expectations 
are  the  members  of  a  group  of  young 
people  training  now  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  tomorrow.  The  Future  Farmers 
of  America  will  be  the  agriculture  ex- 
perts of  tomorrow,  and  this  group  of 
young  people  was  recently  honored  by 
having  the  week  of  February  19  set  aside 
as  Future  Farmers  of  America  Week. 
Radio  station  KLIK  in  Jefferson  City, 
Mo.,  praised  the  standards  and  goals  of 
the  FFA  organization  by  a  "broadcast 
editorial. "  I  wholeheartedly  subscribe  to 
the  sentiments  expressed  and  take  pleas- 
ure in  having  the  editorial  reproduced  as 
a  part  of  my  statement  here  In  tribute  to 
this  dedicated  group  of  yoiuig  Americans 
who  are  readying  themselves  to  shoulder 
a  big  responsibility 

The  editorial  follows: 

Yea.  FFA 
ThU  week  has  been  set  aside  In  honor  of 
the  Future   Farmers   of   America  I 

The  Future  Farmers  of  America,  more 
commonly  called  the  FFA.  Is  a  national  or- 
ganization of  High  School  studenU  studying 
Vocational  Agriculture.  These  young  people, 
planning  careers  In  agriculture  are  under 
the  guidance  and  supervision  of  highly 
trained  Vocational  Agriculture  Instructors. 
They  study  In  the  classroom  and  on  the 
farm,  in  order  to  develop  the  skills  and 
abilities  so  desperately  needed  in  highly 
specialized  agriculture.  This  year  the  FJA. 
Is  enjoying  the  largest  membership  roll  since 
its  beginning  in  1928.  Over  one-half  million 
students  are  presently  enrolled  In  the  pro- 
gram. 

From  time  to  time  we  hear  the  cry  of  the 
uninformed — "Why  teach  vocational  agri- 
culture when  farmers  comprise  less  than 
6  percent  of  the  population?"  The  truth  Is, 
farming  Is  only  a  small  part  of  the  total 
agriculture  picture.  Agriculture  is  big  btisl- 
ness.  Involving  the  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  food  and  flber  from  the  time  a  seed 
Is  planted  until  the  end  product  is  served 
the  consumer  In  the  form  of  a  beef  steak, 
apple  pie  or  a  frozen  dinner.  Within  the 
framework  of  agriculture  comes  production, 
transportation,  packaging,  merchandising, 
wholesaling,  retailing  and  a  host  of  other 
processes:  all  requlrini;  the  services  of  peo- 
ple with  skill,  knowledge  and  an  under- 
standing of  agriculture. 

While  farmers  have  become  fewer  In  num- 
ber, their  needs  are  greater  than  ever.  A  ' 
handful  of  farmers  supply  more  food  and 
flber  than  all  the  farmers  of  the  world  could 
muster  only  a  few  decades  ago.  Farmers  today 
use  fertilizer,  mechanical  equipment,  hybrid 
seeds,  insecticides  and  chemicals — all  of 
which  must  be  developed,  produced  and  dis- 
tributed. Vocational  Agriculture  and  the 
FFA.  prepare  young  men  with  the  back- 
ground needed  for  a  vocation  In  any  of  these 
flrlds.  and  industry  scrambles  for  graduates 
from  Agricultural  colleges. 

Two  years  ago,  a  KLIK  editorial  said,  "Hats 
off  to  you  Mr.  Parmer"  Once  again,  let's  say 
Hats  off!  This  time  to  the  young  men  who 
will  not  only  be  tomorrow's  farmers,  but  will 
be  In  custody  of  the  nation's  food  supply, 
from  the  time  the  earth  is  tilled,  until  the 
housewife  seats  her  family  around  the  abun- 
dant supply  of  wholesome,  nutritious  food  to 
which  we  Americans  have  become  accus- 
tomed. 
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Views  Expressed  bjr  Senator  Bjrrd  of 
Virginia  Before  Committee  on  Armed 
Services 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF   VOtOINlA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  March  5,  1968 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
as  an  extension  of  my  remarks,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  the  substance  of  the  views  I  ex- 
pressed before  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  on  Wednesday.  February  21, 
during  the  testimony  of  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  Harold  Brown  and  the  Air 
Force  Chief  of  Staff,  Gen.  John  P.  Mc- 
Connell. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Views  Expressed  bt  Senator  Harrt  F.  Btro, 

Jr.,  or  Virginia,  BsroRE  the  Senate  Armed 

Services   Committee,    Wednesday.   Pebrtj- 

ART  21.  1968.  DtniiNG  Testimony  or  Secre- 
tary or  Air  Force  Harold  Brown  and  Air 

Force  Chiet  or  Staft,  Gen.  John  P.  Mc- 

Conneix 

For  the  past  2i2  years  I  have  been  deeply 
concerned — and  expressed  It  for  the  record 
frequently — that  there  seems  to  be  lacking 
on  the  part  of  top  civilians  In  the  Defense 
Department  any  sense  of  urgency  In  bring- 
ing the  Viet  Nam  war  to  an  end. 

It  was  almost  three  years  ago  that  the  mas- 
sive buildup  of  manpower  In  Viet  Nam 
began. 

The  true  escalation  of  the  Vietnamese  war 
has  taken  place  on  the  ground. 

The  true  escalation  has  been  In  the  num- 
ber of  American  troops.  Three  years  ago.  we 
had  29,000  men  in  South  Viet  Nam.  Today, 
we  have  500.000,  with  10,500  more  on  the 
way. 

The  Congress  has  appropriated  every  dollar 
which  the  Executive  Branch  says  It  has 
needed  to  finance  the  Vietnamese  war. 

We  have  the  greatest  Air  Force  in  the 
world. 

We  have  the  greatest  Navy  in  the  world. 

We  have  the  greatest  Army  In  the  world. 

We  have  the  greatest  Marine  Corps  in  the 
world. 

We  have  the  greatest  technological  devel- 
opments In  the  world. 

We  have  sophisticated  weapons  and  elec- 
tronic devices  which  the  North  Vietnamese 
would  find  Inconceivable  were  they  aware  of 
them. 

Yet,  despite  all  of  this,  the  United  States— 
with  all  of  Its  great  military  and  economic 
,  resources — Is  bogged  down  In  Viet  Nam,  and 
we  are  suffering  Increasingly  heavy  casual- 
ties. 

During  the  calendar  year  1966,  U.S.  casual- 
ties totaled  35.000,  for  the  calendar  year  1967, 
the  casualties  totaled  71,000.  Thus,  during 
that  two-year  period  U.S.  casualties  averaged 
1,000  per  week. 

Now  we  come  to  1968. 

Three  years  after  this  massive  buildup 
began,  three  years  after  all  the  bombing, 
three  years  after  the  tremendous  expendi- 
ture of  financial  resources,  we  find  U.S.  cas- 
ualties for  the  first  seven  weeks  of  1968.  aver- 
aging 2,000  per  week. 

If  that  is  progress,  it  is  not  the  kind  of 
progress  that  I  am  very  much  Inclined  to- 
ward. 

I  say  something  Is  wrong.  Something  Is 
seriously  wrong. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  way  the  war  has 
been  conducted  has  prolonged  the  conflict 
and  Increased  the  casualties. 
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For  example.  In  the  matter  of  shutting  off 
supplies  to  the  enemy,  the  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  Army,  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force, 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  the  Cc«nman- 
dant  of  the  Marine  Corps,  and  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  all  have 
formally  recommended  to  the  President  that 
we  shut  off  supplies  going  through  Haiphong. 
That  recommendation  was  made  months  ago 
and  Is  still  the  considered  Judgment  of  these 
military  leaders. 

Can  the  President  continue  to  Justify  his 
complete  disregard  of  the  recommendation 
of  his  top  military  advisers  in  so  fundamen- 
tal a  military  matter  as  shutting  off  supplies 
to  the  enemy? 

So  far  as  I  can  determine,  the  end  of  the 
war  i»  not  In  sight.  I  have  yet  to  find  a  re- 
sponsible civilian  or  military  leader  who  will 
say  the  end  of  the  war  Is  In  sight. 

I  try  to  get  around  my  state  a  good  bit. 
I  try  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  people  I 
represent.  I  talk  with  them  In  person  and 
my  mall  runs  tremendously  heavy. 

The  Virginia  people  are  patriotic;  they 
support  the  American  troops  who  have  been 
sent  to  Viet  Nam  to  fight;  they  support  our 
government  In  time  of  crisis;  but  increas- 
ingly they  question  the  wisdom  and  Judg- 
ment of  our  leaders. 

The  public,  I  feel  does  not  understand 
why  this  great  nation,  with  all  the  military 
resources  we  have,  and  with  the  great  ex- 
penditure of  life  and  money  we  are  making. 
Is  not  able  to  handle  a  small  Asiatic  nation 
which  one  would  need  to  stretch  a  point 
to  call  a  minor  world  power. 

A  greater  tonnage  of  bombs  has  been 
dropped  on  Viet  Nam  than  on  all  of  Europe 
during  World  War  II.  Klghty-flve  percent 
(SSTc  )  of  this  tonnage  wsis  dropped  on 
South  Viet  Nam,  only  ID  percent  on  North 
Viet  Nam  (the  remaining  5  percent  on  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  trail  In  Laos). 

I  feel  very  deeply  .about  this  Viet  Nam  war. 

I  feel  (1)  It  was  an  errw  of  Judgment  to 
become  Involved  In  a  ground  war  in  Asia; 
I  feel  (2)  that  since  we  are  involvec",  that 
we  owe  those  Americans  whom  we  have 
committed  to  battle  full  support  which. 
In  my  Judgment,  they  are  not  getting,  par- 
ticularly when  we  are  unwilling  to  shut 
off  the  supplies  going  to  the  enemy,  a 
fundamental  military  requirement,  shutting 
off  the  85  percent  of  supplies  going  through 
North  Vietnamese  ports. 

And  (8),  I  feel  that  If  we  are  going  to 
continue  to  send  more  and  more  ground 
troops  and  thus  suffer  more  and  more  casual- 
ties, then  our  military  leaders  and  our  civil- 
ian leaders  are  obligated  to  develop  a  sense 
of  urgency  In  bringing  this  war  to  an 
honorable  and   early  conclusion. 


The  Mjrtholo^  of  the  New  Economics 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF   MISSOCBI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  5.  1968 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  recent 
speech,  Yale  Brozen,  professor  of  busi- 
ness economics  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, stated  that  the  "longest  boom"  is 
not  due  to  success  in  the  manipulation 
of  Federal  fiscal  policy  by  the  "new  econ- 
omists. Professor  Brozen  feels  that 
quick  reversing  economic  policies  are  de- 
structive and  that  manipulating  the 
economy  with  tax  measures  and  deficits 
wUI  only  result  in  instability,  an  im- 
proper use  of  monetary  policy,  and  a 
Federal  budget  growing  out  of  control 
at  a  monstrous  rate. 
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Economic  recovery  from  the  1960  re- 
cession was  already  underway  before  the 
new  administration  applied  fiscal  meas- 
ures. However,  the  new  administration 
failed  to  recognize  that  monetary  stimu- 
lus guaranteed  an  immediate  upturn 
in  economic  activity.  It  unnecessarily 
stepped  up  the  rate  of  spending  and 
shoved  the  fiscal  1961  budget  into  the 
red  by  nearly  $4  billion.  The  recovery 
that  was  already  taking  place  confirmed 
the  faith  of  the  new  economists  in  the 
almightlness  of  fiscal  policy. 

The  new  economics  has  disregarded 
history  to  maintain  its  faith.  In  1948, 
because  of  the  inflation  which  had  been 
occurring,  Congress  passed  the  first  ma- 
jor postwar  tax  reduction  over  a  Presi- 
dential veto.  In  spite  of  this,  the  coun- 
try slid  into  a  recession  in  1949.  If  the 
new  economics  works,  the  tax  cut  should 
have  caused  a  boom.  It  did  not,  and  dis- 
regard of  appropriate  monetary  policy 
caused  a  totally  unnecessary  recession. 

Unless  we  rid  ourselves  of  the  new 
economic  mythology  and  take  a  lesson 
from  history,  we  will  be  racked  by  in- 
fiation  as  well  as  recurring  slowdowns 
and  recessions,  which  are  totally  un- 
necessary. 
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Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
the  speech  of  Professor  Brozen,  dealing 
with  this  subject,  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

Permanent  Prosperity  Through  Permanent 
Deficits:  The  New  Mythology  of  the 
New  Economics  ' 

(By  Yale  Brozen.  professor  of  business  eco- 
nomics. Graduate  School  of  Business, 
University  of  Chicago) 

Of  the  great  array  of  myths  underlying 
the  policies  of  the  Great  Society,  the  most 
pernicious,  and  the  most  widely  believed. 
Is  that  the  "longest  boom"  (I.e.,  the  1961- 
66  recovery  and  prosperity)  Is  a  consequence 
of  supreme  success  in  the  manipulation  of 
federal  fiscal  policy.  The  unbroken  series 
of  federal  deficits  beginning  with  fiscal 
1961  (see  Table  1)  and  the  manipulation 
of  tax  policy  are  credited  with  producing  an 
unprecedented  stability  In  economic  growth 
and  with  smashing  the  business  cycle  pat- 
tern. This  widely  accepted  Idea  Is  now  lead- 
ing to  a  policy  of  "fine  tuning"  of  the 
economy.  Fiscal  gimmicks  and  quick  change 
tax  laws  are  being  employed  with  the  gay 
abandon  of  a  child  splashing  about  In  a 
wading  pool.  Unfortunately,  these  quick  re- 
versing policies  are  destroying  any  basis  for 
firm  expectations  on  which  to  plan  invest- 
ment, build  business  policy,  or  make  long 
range  commitments. 


TABLE  1 


Year 

Budget  receipts  and  expenditures 

Cash  receipts  from  and  payments  to  the 
public  > 

Public  debt, 

Net  receipts 

Expenditures 

Surplus  or 
deficit  (-) 

Receipts 

Payments 

Surplus  or 
deficit  (-) 

end  of  year 

1960 

1961 

77.8 

77  7 

76.5 
81.5 
87.8 
92.6 
97.7 
%.5 
106.9 

1.2 
-3.9 
-6.4 
-6.3 
-8.2 
-3.4 
-2.3 

95.1 
97.2 
101.9 
109.7 
115.5 
119.7 
134.4 

94.3 
99.5 
107.7 
113.8 
120.3 
122.4 
137.6 

0.8 
-2.3 
-5.8 
-4.0 
-4.8 
-2.7 
-3.2 

286.3 

1962 

1%3 

1964 

81.4 

86.4 

89  5 

289.0 
298.2 
305.9 

1965 

1966 

93.1 

104.6 

311.7 
317.3 
319.9 

1967  2 

1968 «.-. 

117.0 

125.0 

127.0 
140.0 

-10.0 
-15.0 

154.0 
165.0 

162.0 
178.0 

-8.0 
-13.0 

oxrv- 
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■  Consolidated  budget  and  trust  accounts. 

•  Estimated. 

Source:  Treasury  Department  and  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

The  tax  reductions  of  1962.  1964,  and  1965; 
the  tax  Increases  of  1966;  and  the  suspen- 
sion and  restoration  of  the  Investment  tax 
credit  are  credited  with  pushing  prosperity 
and  taming  infiatlon.  The  consequences  are 
and  will  be  further  attempts  to  manipulate 
the  economy  with  tax  measures  and  deficit 
finance.  The  result  has  been  and  wUl  be  In- 
stability, in  many  Industries,  a  neglect  of 
the  proper  use  of  monetary  policy,  and  a 
federal  budget  out  of  control  growing  at  a 
monstrous  rate.  We  must  destroy  the  myth 
of  fiscal  omnipotence  and  permanent  pros- 
perity through  permanent  deficits  before  It 
destroys  us. 

to  what  should  wk  attributk  the  longest 

BOOM? 

If  the  longest  boom  has  not  been  the  re- 
sult of  the  wisdom  applied  to  fiscal  policy, 
to  what  source  should  we  attribute  It?  In 
these  terms.  It  Is  interesting  to  analyze  the 
economic  stance  at  the  time  the  new  admin- 
istration took  ofBce  In  January  1961.  The 
country  had  been  In  an  economic  decline 
for  eight  months — a  decline  which  began  in 
May  1960. 

The  recession  which  had  begun  In  May, 
1960,  was  a  consequence  of  the  restrictive  ac- 
tions Uken  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
beginning  In  1958.  These  had  decreased  the 
rate  of  change  in  the  stock  of  money  from 
a  STn  rate  of  Increase  in  November.  1958,  to  a 
3.4%  rate  of  decrease  In  May,  1960  (see 
Table  2),  This  sUteen  month  slide  In  the 


rate  of  increase  In  the  stock  of  money  had 
precipitated  a  recession,  the  usual  result 
of  a  persistent  decline  In  the  rate  of  change 
In  the  money  stock — a  result  which  usually 
occurs  about  sixteen  months  (minus  five 
months  or  plus  thirteen  months)  after  the 
decline  begins. 

TABLE  2.— ANNUAL  RATES  OF  CHANGE  IN  MONEY  STOCK 
FROM  6  MONTHS  PRIOR  TO  MONTH  SHOWN 

|ln  percent] 


1959 


1960 


1961 


January 4.7 

February 4^3 

March 4  4 

April 3.7 

May 3.4 

June 3  2 

July 3.5 

August 2.3 

September 1. 1 

October 3 

November —.7 

December —2.1 


Recession:  May  1960  to  February  1961. 

By  November,  1960,  It  was  apparent  that 
the  Federal  Reserve's  reversal  In  early  1960 
(see  Table  2)  of  Its  restrlctlonlst  monetary 
policy  had  been  successful  in  reversing  the 


-3.3 

1.1 

-3.2 

1.3 

-3.3 

1.3 

-2.9 

1.7 

-3.4 

2.7 

-2.5 

2.7 

-1.8 

2.5 

-.6 

2.1 

-.3 

2.7 

.4 

2.8 

.7 

3.2 

1.4 

3.5 

Footnotes  at  end  of  speech. 
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rate  of  change  In  the  money  stocfc  tn  the  six 
months  from  Uny  through  November  The 
Federal  Beeerve  had  been  pushing  to  offset 
Ita  earner  reetrlcttonlat  mistake,  and  It  wa« 
not  pushing  on  a  string.  The  rate  of  Increase 
of  the  stock  of  money  had  been  rising  for  a 
long  enough  period  that  It  could  be  con- 
fidently predicted  that  an  upturn  In  eco- 
nomic activity  would  occur  before  the  end 
of  the  nrat  quarter  of  19«1.  We  can  usually 
expect  an  upturn  In  the  economy  to  begin 
about  eight  months  (plus  or  minus  four 
months)  after  a  persistent  Increaae  In  the 
rate  of  change  In  the  stock  of  money  begins. 

The  new  administration  failed  to  recognize 
that  monetary  stimulus,  which  had  produced 
a  rising  rate  of  increase  In  the  money  stock 
for  eight  months  before  It  took  office,  guar- 
anteed an  Immediate  upturn  In  economic 
activity  It  frantically  stepped  up  the  rate 
of  spending.  The  flacal  19«1  budgwt.  which 
would  have  shown  a  balance  at  the  rates  of 
expenditures  and  receipts  prevailing  at  the 
time  It  took  office,  waa  shoved  Into  the  r«d 
by  nearly  $4  billion. 

The  recession  ended  In  February.  In  the 
month  after  the  new  administration  took 
office.  The  upturn  wa«  attributed  to  the 
•t«p-up  In  federal  spending  and  the  effect 
of  the  deficit,  although  the  recovery  had  been 
predicted  befoee  the  new  administration  took 
theae  flacal  stafw.  The  coincidence  of  the  In- 
creased spending,  the  deficit,  and  the  upturn 
led  all  believers  In  the  New  economics  to  cry 
Hallelujah.  It  confirmed  their  faith  In  the 
almlghtlnees  of  fiscal  policy.  The  correlation 
between  federal  spending  Increases  and  the 
upturn  proved  to  the  New  Econocnlsta  the 
cauaal  link  between  federal  spending  and 
prosperity. 

The  next  event  in  the  longest  boom  pre- 
sents a  puzzle  to  the  believers  in  the  myth  of 
the  New  Economics  which  they  have  never 
bothered  to  explain  or  even  to  recognize. 
The  economy  experienced  a  distinct  slow- 
down In  the  latter  part  of  19<ia  and  early 
1903.*  Seasonally  adjusted  unemployment, 
which  had  dropped  below  3,900.000  by  July. 
1963.  began  rising.  It  suddenly  Jumped  In 
February  1943  to  half  a  million  above  the 
mid- 1962  level.  This  happened  despite  an 
Increase  In  federal  spending  by  $&  billion 
In  fiscal  1963  over  fiscal  1963.  a  budgetary 
deficit  of  over  $6  billion  In  fiscal  1963.  and 
tax  cuts  m  the  form  of  liberalized  deprecia- 
tion allowances  and  the  investment  tax 
credit.  Since  the  very  short  recession  of  early 
1963  *  was  never  marked  down  In  the  business 
cycle  annals  by  the  NBEJl..  the  believers 
In  the  new  mythology  have  not  been  embar- 
rassed by  the  necessity  of  explaining  eco- 
nomic history  which  has  not  been  recorded 
in  the  official  records  despite  the  fact  that 
It  happened.  No  recession  goes  Into  the  busl- 
neas  cycle  annals  unless,  it  persists  for  at 
least  six  months  and  results  in  a  cut  In  the 
real  gross  national  product. 

The  meetings  of  business  economists  In 
late  1963  and  early  1963  discussed  what  be- 
came known  In  the  oral  tradition  as  "the 
pause  that  did  not  refresh."  The  pause  was 
predicted  by  those  who  had  not  swallowed 
the  new  mythology.  Also,  Its  brevity  Is  per- 
fectly understandable  to  them.  The  Federal 
Reserve  took  actions  which  slowed  the  rate 
of  Increase  In  the  money  stock  from  a  3.6% 
annual  rate  (using  six  month  changes)  In 
February  1963  to  a  —0.3%  annual  rate  In 
September  ( see  Table  3 ) .  This  could  be  ex- 
pected to  produce  an  economic  slow-down 
In  early  1963.  If  the  poUcy  had  been  con- 
tinued another  few  months.  It  could  have 
been  expected  to  produce  a  recession.  How- 
ever, the  Federal  Reserve  began  pumping 
In  reserves  In  late  1962.  Also,  it  reduced  re- 
serve requirements  by  reclassifying  many 
city  banks  as  country  banks.  As  a  conse- 
quence, the  rate  of  Increase  In  money  stock 
began  Increasing  In  October.  It  soared  to  a 
rate  In  excess  of  4%  by  March  of  1963  (see 
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Table  3).  The  result  was  an  upturn  In  busi- 
ness before  the  slowdown  went  far  enough 
and  long  enough  to  be  called  a  recession. 

TABLE  3-ANNUAL  RATES  OF  CHANGE  IN  MONEY  STOCK 
FROM  6  MONTHS  PRIOR  TO  MONTH  SHOWN 

|ln  pMCMltl 
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Januaiy Xi  2.1 

Ftbniary IS  X$ 

Mirth tt  «.  1 

April  10  4.0 

May  1.5  3.8 

JuiM 1.0  3.7 

July I  4.0 

Aufusi 3  3.6 

S«plam*ef -.3  3.8 

0e1o6af -.1  4.0 

Novwnbsr 1.1(1.0)     4.7 

D*canib«r.._ 1.8  3.9 


III] 
III] 

\^i] 


Note:  Ntw  sasaenal  cerrKtion  in  paftnttMMi. 

The  rise  In  economic  activity  which  re- 
sumed In  1963  and  has  continued  since,  ex- 
cept for  a  little  noticed  slowdown  In  late 
1964,'  has  been  credited  to  the  1964  tax  cut. 
I  am  a  little  puzzled  how  an  economic  rise 
that  began  In  1963  can  be  credited  to  a  tax 
cut  that  came  a  year  later.  Perhaps  the  New 
Economists  can  explain  that,  but  I  have  yet 
to  hear  a  satisfactory  explanation  In  terms  of 
the  New  Economics.  The  old  economics,  on 
the  other  hand,  not  only  can  explain  this  but 
predicted  It. 

THK    CinUIXNT    aCONOIflC    PAUSZ 

Once  again,  we  are  undergoing  a  pause 
similar  to  that  of  late  1903  and  early  1963. 
although  the  downturn  has  gone  a  bit  fur- 
ther. Real  GNP  In  the  first  quarter  declined, 
the  flrst  time  this  has  occurred  for  a  full 
quarter  In  six  years.  Again,  the  New  Econo- 
mists are  having  trouble  explaining  the 
pauae.  They  were  predicting  continuing 
boom  last  year  when  the  old  economics  was 
predicting  the  current  slowing  of  activity 
(see  M.  W.  Keran  "Economic  Theory  and 
Forecasting,"  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  St. 
Loui3  Review.  March  1967.  p.  10  for  a  discus- 
sion of  the  contrast  In  forecasts). 

Milton  Friedman  Is  on  record  In  his  column 
In  Newsweek  last  October  (Oct.  17.  1966) 
that  we  were  facing  the  current  slowdown. 
I  also  predicted  the  current  slowdown  on 
November  4  In  a  talk  to  the  Chicago  As- 
sociation of  Commerce  which,  when  repeated 
on  November  21.  received  attention  In  the 
press.  The  believers  in  the  new  mythology 
were  still,  up  to  February  of  this  year  pre- 
dicting a  continuing  boom.*  After  all.  If  defi- 
cits produce  booms,  we  should  be  having 
the  biggest  one  ever  with  the  current  ten  bil- 
lion dollar  federal  deficit,  which  Is  four  times 
bigger  than  the  deficit  In  booming  1965-66. 

Now  they  think  they  can  revive  the  boom, 
whose  denilse  they  have  finally  acknowl- 
edged, with  appropriate  fiscal  measures.  They 
win.  It  Is  true,  And  the  boom  reviving  soon, 
but  It  win  not  be  because  of  fiscal  measures 
although  the  revival  will  confirm  their  faith 
In  their  gods. 

The  rate  of  change  In  the  money  stock  was 
reversed  last  November  and  It  has  gone  from 
a  —1.5%  rate  of  change  to  a  -t-5%  rate  of 
change  (see  Table  4).  The  economic  upturn 
may  be  starting  now  (If  the  Federal  Reserve 
continues  on  Its  present  course)  because  of 
the  actions  of  the  Federal  Reserve  In  the  past 
eight  months,  not  because  of  the  quick 
change  tax  laws  and  fiscal  gimmicks. 

TABLE  4.-ANNUAL  RATES  OF  CHANGE  IN  MONEY  STOCK 
FROM  6  MONTHS  PRIOR  TO  MONTH  SHOWN 
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Footnotes  at  end  of  speech. 


January 7.4(7.0)  0 

Fabniafy (.6  (6.5)  .9 

Msrdi 6.1  (6.4)  2.7 

April 6.8(7.0)  3.0 


TABLE  4.-ANNUAL  RATES  OF  CHANGE  IN  MONEY  STOCK 
FROM  6  MONTHS  PRIOR  TO  MONTH  SHOWN-Continued 
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Msy 4.6  (5.6) 

June 4.2  (4.7) 

July 1.4  (1.9) 

Auvisl 1.2  (1.7) 

September (1.4) 

Octotwr -1.5 

Novmibar —1.2 

OscMibsf —.9 


'5.8 


>  Preliminary. 

Note:  Ntw  ssasonal  correction  in  partnthesss. 

I  should  warn,  however,  that  the  current 
situation  differs  In  a  very  Important  way 
from  early  1963.  The  monetary  stimulants 
provided  by  the  Federal  Reserve  In  1963  and 
early  1963  had  a  quick  effect  In  reversing 
the  slowdown  and  starting  us  up  again  be- 
cause prices  and  wage  rates  were  fairly  stable. 
Almost  all  of  the  Increase  In  money  stock 
provided  additional  purchasing  power  to  take 
up  the  slack  In  the  use  of  capacity  and 
labor.  Wage  rates,  for  example,  were  rising 
at  a  less  than  3%  rate,  consumer  prices  at 
a  1%  rate,  and  wholesale  prices  were  falling 
In  1963.  In  contrast  with  this,  wage  rates  are 
now  rising  at  a  rate  In  excess  of  5%  annually 
and  consumer  prices  are  rising  again  at  a 
rate  approaching  3%  after  flattening  early 
this  year.  A  large  portion  of  the  money  being 
pumped  m  by  the  Federal  Reserve  now  is 
going  Into  paying  higher  prices  and  wage 
rates  rather  than  into  taking  up  the  eco- 
nomic slack.  Monetary  stimulus  Is  not  tak- 
ing effect  as  quickly  as  It  did  In  1963  and 
It  will  take  more  stimulus  to  do  the  Job 
than  it  did  In  1963  unless  we  slow  the  rate 
of  rise  In  wage  rates. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  cannot  con- 
tinue to  pump  money  Into  the  economy  at 
the  recent  rate  without  setting  off  more 
Inflation,  and  It  cannot  slow  down  without 
prolonging  the  underutUlzatlon  of  capacity 
and  labor.  It  can  slow  the  money  pump  with- 
out prolonging  economic  slack  only  If  wage 
rate  Increases  are  Inunedlately  cut  to  half  the 
current  rate.  However,  many  wage  Increases 
at  a  high  rate  are  already  built  Into  law 
and  long  term  contracts.  The  Fair  Labor 
Standards  act  will  jump  the  minimum  wage 
by  14%  next  February  1  and  long  term  con- 
tracts such  as  those  won  by  the  Teamsters 
and  construction  workers  will  jump  wage 
rates  by  amounts  In  excess  of  5%  next  year 
and  the  year  after  as  well  as  this  year. 

One  of  my  colleagues  Insists  that  we  are 
faced  with  an  Inflationary  recession.  My  own 
appraisal  Is  that  we  are  faced  with  Inflation, 
that  the  downturn  Is  ending,  but  the  upturn 
will  be  so  slow  that  It  will  be  hard  to  detect. 
We  have  reached  bottom,  albeit  a  very  Iilgh 
level  bottom,  but  we  will  be  a  long  time 
emerging  Into  the  sunshine  of  full  prosperity. 
Although  there  will  be  no  fiu-ther  decline, 
growth  will  be  Insufficient  to  keep  unemploy- 
ment from  rising  for  the  next  few  months 
and  business  will  be  faced  with  a  continuing 
cost  squeeze. 

SOME    "old"    history 

Let  me  add  one  more  historical  Incident  to 
demonstrate  how  wrong  the  new  mythology 
Is.  and  how  It  disregards  history  to  maintain 
the  faith.  In  1948,  Congress  passed  the  flrst 
major  poet  war  tax  reduction.  Because  of  the 
Inflation  which  had  been  going  on — an  Infla- 
tion that  even  led  President  Truman  to  call  a 
special  session  of  Congress  to  deal  with  It  In 
Augxist  1948^the  President  vetoed  the  tax 
reduction.  Congress  passed  the  tax  reduc- 
tion over  the  Presidential  veto.  Despite  the 
tax  cut.  the  country  slid  Into  a  recession  In 
1949.  If  the  New  Economics  works,  the  tax  cut 
should  have  caused  a  boom  In  1949.*  It  did 
not  cause  a  boom,  and  disregard  of  appro- 
priate monetary  policy  caused  a  totally  un- 
necessary recession. 
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UnUl  we  rid  ourselves  of  the  new  myth- 
ology, we  are  going  to  find  ourselves  racked 
by  Inflation,  such  as  that  of  1966.  We  will 
also  be  tortured  by  recurring  slowdowns  and 
recessions,  such  as  those  of  1949,  62-63,  and 
the  current  slowdown.  Both  Inflation  and 
recessions  are  totally  unnecessary  and  could 
be  kept  from  occurring  and  recurring  except 
that  the  believers  In  the  new  mythology  are 
In  control  and  are  either  incapable  of  learn- 
ing from  history  or  choose  to  disregard  his- 
tory for  their  own  special  reasons. 

FOOTNOTES 

« Delivered  before  the  Oak  Park  Trust  and 
Savings  Bank  Seventy-Fifth  Anniversary 
Conference,  June  31,  1967. 

>  The  rate  of  growth  In  real  Gross  National 
Product  slowed  frcxn  an  8.6%  rate  In  the 
foUrtb  quarter  of  1961  to  a  3.7  rate  In  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1962  and  a  3.0%  rate  in 
the  flrst  quarter  of  1963.  In  current  dollars.  It 
slowed  from  a  10.7%  rate  In  the  fourth  quar- 
ter of  1961  to  a  3.5%  rate  In  the  flrst  quarter 
of  1963. 

•  It  was  called  a  Japanese  style  recession  by 
some  economists  since  It  manifested  Itself  In 
a  slowed  growth  rate  rather  than  an  actual 
decline  In  output. 

•  The  rate  of  Increase  In  real  QNP  dropped 
to  1.5%  In  the  fourth  quarter,  1964,  from 
6.4%  In  the  second  quarter.  This  was  ex- 
plained away  at  the  time  as  a  consequence  of 
a  major  strike. 

•  It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  admin- 
istration asked  for  suspension  of  the  Inveet- 
ment  tax  credit  In  October.  1966,  to  tame  the 
"runaway"  boom  In  Investment.  The  "old" 
economics  was  already  forecasting  the  com- 
ing (and  now  current)  slowdown  which  the 
administration  failed  to  recognize  until 
March  1967.  when  It  asked  for  restoration  of 
the  Investment  tax  credit. 

•  Norman  Ture  has  pointed  out  that,  "The 
May  1948  tax  reduction,  yielding  an  Increase 
In  disposable  Income  (annual  rate)  of  $5 
billion,  was  accompanied  by  an  Increase  In 
Federal  purchases  of  goods  and  services  re- 
sulting In  an  $11.8  billion  reduction  In  the 
Federal  Government  surplus  In  NIPA  ac- 
counts between  the  last  quarter  of  1947  and 
the  last  quarter  of  1948."  He  then  asks.  If 
the  new  economics  works.  "Why  didn't  that 
tax  reduction  and  those  expenditure  In- 
creases prevent  the  recession  In  late  1948?" 
The  New  Economics:  Stabilizing  Tax  Policy 
(Chicago:  Graduate  School  of  Business,  TTni- 
verslty  of  Chicago,  1967).  Selected  Papers: 
No.  35. 


Duty 

HON.  RICHARD  H.  POFF 

or  viBGDnA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  5,  1968 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
would  like  to  quote  an  editorial  from  the 
February  28  issue  of  the  Roanoke  World 
News,  written  by  Mr.  M.  Carl  Andrews, 
whose  insight  and  humanity  should  be 
shared  with  those  who  read  the  Con- 
gressional Record : 

His  Toitr  in  Wak  Was  Ovn  Btrr  Dtrrr  Called 
Him   Back 

(By  M.  G&Tl  Andrews) 

The  month- long  leave  which  covered  the 
Christmas-New  Year  holidays  had  ended  and 
he  slipped  away  from  his  home  town  for 
another  tour  of  duty  In  Vietnam  as  quietly 
as  he  had  gone  the  flrst  time  more  than  a 
year  before — no  fanfare  and  no  big  sendoff 
by  well-meaning  friends.  There  was  a  Job  to 
do  and  he  meant  to  do  his  share  of  it. 

Five  weeks  passed  and  he  was  back  home 
for  the  second  time  but  this  time  It  was 
forever    because,    you   see,    he    returned    to 
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action  Just  as  the  Communists  broke  their 
heralded  Tet  truce. 

It  was  Feb.  7.  Plying  at  the  lead  of  his 
helicopter  squadron  over  the  Jungle  on  a  vital 
support  mission,  he  was  struck  by  small  arms 
fire  from  below.  The  craft  and  Its  crew 
plummeted  Into  the  trackless  mass  of  green. 
Nearly  two  weeks  passed  before  Marines 
could  flnd  him  and  start  him  on  the  long, 
sad  Journey  home,  half  way  around  the 
world  and  so  far  removed  from  a  war  which 
no  sane  person  ever  wanted  and  which  no- 
body understands. 

And  so  what  was  mortal  of  Capt.  Thomas 
Tucker  Oliver  came  back  to  his  native  Bed- 
ford on  Saturday  night,  separated  at  Lynch- 
burg from  fovir  other  flag-draped  comrades 
on  their  way  to  final  rest,  to  be  lifted  tenderly 
from  a  train  which  sped  through  the  night 
to  other  communities,  each  with  Its  own 
burden  of  grief. 

Then  It  was  a  bright,  beautiful  cloudless 
Simday  and  the  sun  shone  from  a  sky  of  In- 
describable blue  while  over  to  the  west  the 
great  Peaks  of  Otter,  which  had  been  com- 
panions all  his  life,  reared  their  beads  In 
timeless  blessing. 

Suddenly  it  was  afternoon  and  It  seemed 
that  all  of  Bedford  had  come  to  the  little 
E:plscopal  church  where  he  had  been  chris- 
tened 27  years  before,  where  he  served  as  an 
acolyte  during  his  youth  and  whence  his 
thoughts  had  turned  so  often  no  matter  how 
far  away  he  might  have  been. 

They  came  until  they  packed  every  Inch  of 
standing  room  and  listening  space  In  the 
adjoining  building.  Nor  was  It  from  a  sense 
of  obligation  but  rather  from  love,  for  he 
had  been  everybody's  boy  when  he  was  grow- 
ing up  and  when  he  came  to  manhood.  So  It 
was  that  the  tribute  was  genuine  and  moving. 
Possibly  It  would  have  embarrassed  him  had 
he  known  because  he  was  modest  to  a  fault. 
But  be  loved  other  people  and  that,  more 
than  anything  else,  was  the  reason  he  bad 
gone  back  to  the  hell  of  battle. 

As  the  words  of  the  memorial  service 
flowed — the  Twenty-third  Psalm,  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  the  comforting  words  of  St.  Paul — I 
am  sure  all  present  were  asking  themselves: 
"Why  did  he  go  again?  Why  did  he  volunteer 
for  another  fIx  months  after  coming  safely 
■  through  a  year  of  dally  exposure  to  death?" 
My  own  thoughts  turned  to  a  Christmas 
party — Just  one  of  many — where  he  was  the 
special  guest  of  honor.  He  Joined  In  the 
spirit  of  the  occasion  but  one  could  tell  there 
was  something  on  his  mind.  To  every  Inquiry 
about  his  next  assignment  he  made  it  appear 
that  he  really  didn't  know  and  must  wait 
until  he  got  to  a  base  In  CaUfomla.  But 
he  knew.  He  would  not  spoil  anyone  else's 
Christmas. 

As  so  often  happens,  a  group  of  the  men 
drifted  together  Into  the  room  where  the 
Christmas  tree  was  brilliant  with  lights,  the 
presents  piled  high  beneath.  Outside  there 
was  snow  on  the  ground.  Down  In  the  family 
room  the  log  Are  felt  good. 

All  the  men  had  served  In  World  War  II 
or  the  Korean  affair  so  they  understood  his 
feelings.  Nothing  was  said  about  his  particu- 
lar war  or  his  personal  experiences.  If  he 
didn't  want  to  talk  about  them  nobody  was 
going  to  ask.  Instead  we  talked  about  his 
youth,  the  hikes,  the  fishing  and  hunting 
around  the  Peaks,  the  fun  of  Christmases 
past — of  everything  but  war.  I  hope  It  was 
that  way  at  all  those  other  parties  so  that 
he  drank  his  soul  full  of  the  simple  joys 
of  home  folks.  He  would  leave  them  soon 
enough.  Not  even  his  Mother  would  know 
until  shortly  before  he  left  that  he  was  going 
back. 

Why  did  he  go  back,  especially  when  he 
didn't  have  to  go? 

The  answer  lay  In  a  few  simple  things:  a 
noble  upbringing  that  Instilled  a  deep  sense 
of  patriotism,  of  duty  and  of  honor.  It  was 
appropriate  that  the  town  where  his  life  was 
spent  was  once  called  Liberty  In  honor  of 
those  who  gave  this  Nation  birth. 

Thomas  Tucker  Oliver  was  graduated  from 
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Virginia  Military  Institute  In  1964  and  there 
the  capstone  of  his  character  was  formed. 
Those  who  as  Rats  memorized  the  stirring 
words  of  Col.  J.  T.  L.  Preston  carved  In  stone, 
who  mounted  gtiard  by  the  New  Market  mon- 
ument and  the  graves  of  six  Cadet  heroes  or 
who  ever  experienced  the  exalting  moments 
of  the  New  Market  parade  and  Roll  Call  of 
the  Dead — they  will  understand. 

As  John  Greenleaf  Whlttler  wrote  of  the 
men  at  another  Lexington  and  Concord: 

"They  went  where  duty  seemed  to  call, 
They  scarcely  asked  the  reason  why; 
They  only  knew  they  could  but  die 
And  death  was  not  the  worst  of  all." 

Tucker  Oliver  knew  the  great  shortage  of 
experienced  pilots  In  the  war  zone.  He  felt 
an  obligation  to  the  fellow  officers  and  men 
of  the  Amerlcal  Division  to  which  he  was 
attached,  but  In  particular  to  the  close-knit 
little  group  of  his  own  squadron.  He  could 
not  bear  to  return  permanently  to  safety 
and  leave  them  to  bear  the  brunt.  Surely  he 
must  have  felt  a  sense  of  anxiety  but  he 
made  his  decision  willingly  and  be  was  un- 
afraid. Somewhere  back  In  school  days  he 
undoubtedly  learned  those  words  which 
Shakespeare  wrote  Into  his  Julius  Caesar: 

"Cowards  die  many  times  before  their  deaths; 
The  valiant  never  taste  of  death  but  once." 

If  he  remembered,  we  may  be  sure  he  was 
modest  enough  never  to  associate  them  with 
himself.  He  had  that  habit,  acquired  at 
VMI,  of  seeing  things  through  to  the  finish, 
each  man  at  his  post. 

No  one  ever  heard  blm  criticize  the  dis- 
sension and  discord  over  war  policy  back 
here  In  America.  If  he  thought  about  the 
draft  card  burners,  the  deserters,  the  draft- 
dodgers  and  the  ordinary  cowards  It  prob- 
ably was  only  to  feel  sorry  for  them,  for  their 
lack  of.  principle,  for  the  absence  of  their 
love  of  country,  for  their  failure  to  under- 
stand that  where  human  liberty  Is  In  danger 
all  mankind  Is  Inescapably  involved. 

And  BO  Capt.  Oliver  has  Joined  the  swelling 
ranks  of  17.000  dead  In  Vietnam  and  become 
a  part  of  the  long  Une  of  more  than  a  mllUon 
Americans  who  from  the  Revolution  through 
all  too  many  wars  have  laid  their  lives  upon 
the  altar  of  country  that  theirs  and  other 
generations  yet  to  come  might  live  In  peace 
and  freedom. 

Like  them,  he  was  among  the  flower  of  our 
young  manhood — war  always  takes  the  best 
and  leaves  the  rest  to  wonder:  O  God,  is  there 
not  a  better  way  to  settle  the  puny  differ- 
ences of  men? 

In  the  presence  of  such  sacrifice  we  can 
only  stand  humbly  and  try  to  understand 
with  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson: 

"So  nigh  Is  grandeur  to  our  dust. 
So  near  Is  God  to  man, 
When  Duty  whispers  low.  Thou  Must, 
The  youth  replies.  I  can." 


A  Comparison  of  Constitnent  Opinion 
and  Congressional  Action 


HON.  CHALMERS  P.  WYLIE 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  5.  1968 

Mr.  WYUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  1967 
I  sent  to  my  constituents  of  the  15th 
Ohio  District  three  questionimires  to 
invite  their  opinions  on  important  na- 
tional and  international  problems.  Dis- 
tribution was  made  to  all  parts  of  the 
district,  without  regard  to  political,  eco- 
nomic, or  other  factors. 

The  response  was  most  satisfactory 
and   the   expressions   of   opinion   were 
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most  helpful  to  me  as  legislation  related 
to  these  problems  came  before  the  House. 

A  comparison  between  prevailing  opin- 
ions of  my  Ohio  constituents  and  con- 
gressional enactments  on  the  subjects 
Included  a  remarkable  degree  of  agree- 
ment between  the  two. 

I  am  pleased  to  share  the  following 
summary  with  my  fellow  Members,  as 
renewed  evidence  of  the  value  and  help- 
fulness of  constituent  opinion  as  revealed 
by  questionnaires: 

Income  tax:  Constituents  voted  10  to  1 
against  an  Increase,  and  It  was  not  enacted 
In  19«7 

Economy  In  Oovemment:  Constituents 
voted  40  to  1  for  economies  In  non-defense 
spending.  Reductions  exceeding  M  billion 
were  voted  by  Congress. 

War  on  Poverty:  Constituents  voted  8  to 
1  against  expanding  the  "War  on  Poverty."' 
Congress  refused  to  Increase  appropriations 
as  sought  by  the  administration. 

Social  Secxirlty:  Constituents  voted  4  to 
1  for  Increased  payments.  Congress  voted  a 
13  per  cent  Increase 

Adam  Clayton  Powell:  Constituents  voted 
3  to  I  against  seating  the  controversial  New 
York  Coogres^qetn.  He  has  not  been  per- 
mitted to.  returu.  to  the  House 

Foreign  Aid:  Constituents  voted  6  to  1 
to  reduce  economic  assistance  to  other  na- 
tions. Congress  voted  the  lowest  foreign  aid 
appropriations  since  this  program  started 
20  years  ago. 

Space  Program:  Constituents  voted  3  to  1 
to  decrease  sp;tc'e  appropriations.  Congress 
voted  $500  RUUlon  less  than  the  administra- 
tion requested. 

Draft  by  Lottery:  Constituents  voted  3  to 
1  against  substituting  a  lottery  for  the 
present  draft  system.  Congress  agreed. 

Truth-ln-Lendlng:  Constituents  voted  18 
to  1  for  such  legislation.  Both  House  and 
Senate  voted  such  bills.  Differences  are  now 
being  worked  out  In  a  conference  com- 
mittee. 

Unsolicited  Advertising  Mall:  Constitu- 
ents voted  18  to  1  to  discourage  this  type  of 
mall.  Congress  voted  a  higher  postage  rate 
for  this  class  of  mall 

Combination  of  Commerce  and  Labor  De- 
partments: Constituents  voted  3  to  1  against 
this  administration  proposal.  It  has  been 
dropped 

Vietnam  War:  Constituents  voted  strong- 
ly for  negotiations,  but  3  to  1  to  press  harder 
for  victory  if  peace  talks  did  not  material- 
ize. National  polls  show  the  same  3  to  1 
margin. 

Issues  stUI  pending  on  which  constituents 
cast  votes  as  Indicated  are:  Tax  Sharing 
With  SUtes.  4  to  1  for:  Federal  Aid  to  Local 
Crime  Control,  3  to  1  for;  Firearms  Control. 
7  to  5  against:  Prayer  Permitted  In  Public 
Schools,  9  to  1  for:  Air  and  Water  Pollution 
Control  by  t.ix  credit  to  Arms  Installing  this 
equipment  (a  bill  I  Introduced)   18  to  1  for. 


The  Tme  Younf  American 


HON.  E.  ROSS  ADAIR 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  5.  1968 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  contin- 
ually impressed  with  the  patriotic  fervor 
and  dedication  to  the  task  at  hand  dem- 
onstrated by  the  young  men  serving  In 
combat  in  Vietnam.  The  January  issue 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  maga- 
zine contains  a  most  informative  article 
which  again  focuses  attention  on  the 
attitudes  of  our  young  fighting  men.  I  am 
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pleased  to  note  that  two  of  our  colleagues, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  [Mr.  Teague] 
and  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Ohio  iMr.  Ayres],  are  prominently  fea- 
tured in  this  story.  The  article,  entitled 
"The  True  Young  American,"  follows: 
Thk   Tbttx   Tounc    Amekican:    Ha    Can    Bb 

Found  on  the  BATTLEnzuM  in  Vixtnam — 

Not  in  DufONSTaAnoNS 

The  young  American  soldier  In  Vietnam  la 
exploding  the  myth  that  this  ustlon's  youth 
Is  soft,  undisciplined,  irresponsible,  because 
he  Is  proving  to  be  the  toughtest,  moat  re- 
sotirceful  and  dedicated  soldier  the  U.S.  has 
ever  put  In  the  field. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about 
how  American  youths  are  flabby  and  out  of 
shape.  Dally  we  read  and  listen  to  news 
reports  about  the  hippies,  the  draft-card 
burners,  the  student  demonstrations  and  the 
antl-Vletnam,  antl-U.S.  protests. 

Such  reports  make  us  wonder  "what  the 
younger  generation  Is  coming  to"  for  they 
seem  to  indicate  the  moral  and  physical  fiber 
of  our  youth  has  deteriorated  to  an  alarm- 
ingly low  level.  However,  one  only  has  to 
listen  to  and  look  at  the  U.S.  fighting  man  In 
Vietnam  to  know  this  Is  not  a  true  picture. 

Gen.  William  C.  Westmoreland,  Com- 
mander of  U.S.  forces  there,  reports:  "I  have 
found  these  soldiers,  without  exception,  to 
be  highly  motivated,  confident  in  their  equip- 
ment, physically  fit  for  the  rigors  of  this 
climate  and  the  geography,  and  enthusias- 
tically eager  to  make  their  contribution  to 
win  Vietnam.  A  representative  sampling  dis- 
closes that,  exclusive  of  the  Purple  Heart, 
five  percent  of  our  new  replacements  have 
already  received  awards  for  heroism  and  other 
recognition  for  extraordinary  performance  of 
duty." 

That  these  young  men  know  the  meaning 
of  the  motto,  "Duty-Honor-Country,"  Is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  thousands  are  volun- 
teering for  duty  in  Vietnam  or  are  extending 
their  tours  of  service  there. 

The  Army  Times  recently  reported  that 
soldiers  serving  in  Europe  ore  volunteering 
In  Increasing  numbers  for  transfer  to  Viet- 
nam. During  the  first  seven  months  of  1067 
alone,  11,900  servicemen  sought  such  trans- 
fers, compared  to  a  total  of  14,300  volunteers 
In  all  of  1966. 

To  these  young  servicemen  "Duty-Honor- 
Country"  are  not  Just  words  but  are  ideals. 
That  they  believe  In  these  three  words  was 
brought  out  by  Rep.  William  H.  Ayres  (Ohio) , 
a  member  of  the  House  Veterans  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, in  a  speech  before  Congreses. 

"The  'voices  of  dissent'  have  been  heard 
throughout  the  land.  Many  of  these  have 
Impugned  our  Armed  Forces  In  Vietnam — 
Inferring  that  they  are  oppressors  or  tools 
of  Imperialism.  While  these  voices  have  not 
been  many  In  number,  they  have  been  broad- 
cast loudly  throughout  the  country. 

"While  we  can  but  agree  that  the  right 
of  the  dissenter  to  be  heard  Is  fair,  we  also 
believe  that  It  Is  about  time  that  the  voice 
of  the  'assenter'  has  an  equal  opportunity  to 
reach  the  ears  of  the  people.  I  know  of  no 
segment  of  our  populace  who  can  better 
speak  for  the  American  people  than  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  servicemen  who  are  serving 
overseas." 

Ayres  then  read  letters  he  had  received 
from  men  overseas  In  response  to  a  Christ- 
mas letter  he  had  sent  them,  polnUng  out, 
"I  would  have  you  note  that  without  excep- 
tion they  not  only  know  what  they  are  fight- 
ing for  but  have  no  dissent  with  It." 

Here  are  some  excerpts  taken  from  three 
of  those  letters: 

"Sir,  when  you  asked  If  there  was  any- 
thing that  you  could  do  for  me,  I  thought 
of  only  one  thing.  I  was  wondering  If  you 
yourself  would  tell  everyone  In  the  United 
States  the  whole  truth  on  why  we  are  over 
here  fighting:  tell  them  we  are  here  to  help 
save   the   whol?   world   from   Communism." 
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"I  am  proud  to  personally  be  able  to  serve 
my  country  in  this  way.  There  are  so  many 
over  here  fighting  to  keep  freedom  In  our 
land  and  also  to  help  those  who  want  to 
have  the  same  privileges  that  we  do." 

"It  Is  the  prerogative  of  every  citizen  to 
protect  his  rights,  but  when  we  receive  word 
of  demonstrations  against  our  being  here, 
and  of  donations  to  the  North,  we  begin  to 
wonder  whose  country  we  are  really  trying 
to  protect.  But  there  are  few  people  who 
don't  realize  or  appreciate  what  the  Ameri- 
can serviceman  Is  trying  to  do  over  here  to 
try  and  keep  our  country  free." 

Of  the  letters.  Ayres  said,  "Theee  are  the 
words  of  the  men  who  are  prepared  to  die 
for  our  principles.  They  have  given  us  an 
example  by  which  vre  might  well  conduct 
ourselves  during  this  time  of  war.  The  words 
that  I  have  spoken  here  are  Insignificant 
compared  to  the  words  that  you  have  heard 
from  patriots  serving  overseas.  Let  us  make 
certain  that  they  have  not  spoken  In  vain." 

Generations  of  American  fighting  men 
have  served  on  the  firing  line  In  defense  of 
freedom  and  free  men.  Today's  generation, 
because  of  Vietnam,  faces  the  challenge  of 
matching  the  exploits  of  their  fathers  and 
that  challenge  Is  being  met  despite  the 
demonstrations  that  have  sought  to  under- 
mine our  resolve  to  fulfill  our  commitment 
to  the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 

How  good  are  today's  soldiers  compared 
to  those  of  past  generations?  Perhaps  the 
following  story  told  by  a  Marine  g\innery 
sergeant,  a  veteran  of  the  Solomons  and 
Korea,  best  sums  It  up. 

"My  helicopter  squadron  was  supporting 
an  Army  Infantry  battalion  and  I  tagged 
along  with  one  of  the  Infantry  rifle  com- 
panies. One  morning  several  Viet  Cong  ma- 
chine guns  had  us  In  a  bad  spot  In  an  open 
rice  paddy.  These  kids  rushed  those  guns  as 
If  they  were  playing  touch  football  on  Sun- 
day afternoon  at  the  beach.  They  made  the 
most  professional  attack  I  have  ever  seen. 
After  the  position  was  knocked  out,  they 
moved  on  almost  nonchalantly  like  nothing 
had  happened.  I  have  never  seen  better 
fighters." 

A  further  understanding  of  the  spirit  of 
the  U.S.  serviceman  In  Vietnam  and  the  role 
they  are  playing  In  carrying  out  ovir  Ameri- 
can heritage  can  be  seen  In  the  records  of 
Jim  and  Jack  Teague,  the  sons  of  Rep.  Olln 
E.  "Tiger"  Teague  (Texas),  Chairman  of  the 
House  Veterans  Affairs  Committee. 

Tiger  Teague  and  his  sons  make  up  two 
generations  of  fighters.  All  have  records  of 
which  they  can  be  proud.  Veterans  know 
Tiger  best  because  of  his  successful  record 
In  Congress  In  shrewdly  maneuvering  sound 
legislation  beneficial  to  veterans  through  the 
maze  which  characterizes  Congressional  pro- 
ceedings. The  basis  for  his  continued  suc- 
cess as  a  legislator  can  be  found  In  an  earlier 
record  of  public  service  when  he  earned  the 
title  "Tiger." 

It.  began  with  three  years  of  enlisted  serv- 
ice In  the  National  Guard  and  then  a  com- 
mission as  Second  Lieutenant  In  the  Officer 
Reserve  Corps  when  he  volunteered  for  ac- 
tive duty  In  October,  1940.  After  the  U.S.  en- 
tered World  War  11,  Teague  commanded  the 
First  Battalion.  314th  Infantry,  79th  Divi- 
sion before  a  succession  of  wounds  slowed 
him  down  sufficiently  to  bring  on  hospitaliza- 
tion. 

Tiger  crowded  a  lot  of  action  Into  a  short 
time.  Consider  the  record:  six  months  In 
combat,  wounded  six  times — awarded  three 
Purple  Hearts.  But  the  Purple  Hearts  tell,  of 
course,  what  was  happening  to  him.  A  bet- 
ter Idea  of  what  he  was  doing  to  the  enemy 
Is  seen  In  his  other  awards — a  fantastic  three 
Silver  Stars,  plus  three  Bronze  Stars,  French 
Croix  de  Guerre  with  Palm.  Army  Com- 
mendation Ribbon  and,  of  course,  the  award 
that  gives  special  Insight  Into  how  the  others 
were  won.  the  Combat  Infantryman's  Badge. 

It  Is  clear  that  no  one  has  to  tell  him 
about  the  veteran.  And  no  one  has  to  tell 


him  about  the  fighting  man  of  today.  One 
of  Tiger's  sons  is  now  on  his  second  tour  of 
duty  in  Vietnam.  The  other  Is  In  Vietnam  to- 
day as  a  civilian  helping  the  South  Viet- 
namese establish  a  sound,  democratic  gov- 
ernment. 

Like  his  father,  Capt.  John  O.  Teague  has 
been  decorated  for  valor.  Jack  Teague  earned 
a  Bronze  Star  for  exceptional  valor.  Deep 
within  enemy-occupied  territory  and  while 
under  enemy  fire.  Jack  directed  the  opera- 
tions of  tactical  support  aircraft  while  suc- 
cessfully repulsing  ecemy  forces  attacking 
a  refugee  village.  His  action  prevented  the 
capture  of  a  vital  strategic  area. 

For  six  months,  Oapt.  Teague  operated 
secretly  In  an  area  heavily  occupied  by  the 
enemy.  As  an  Air  Liaison  Officer  and  For- 
waVd  Air  Controller  for  the  Air  Force,  his 
Job  was  to  direct  air  operations  against 
enemy  forces  wherever  they  might  be  found. 
The  mission  Included  assisting  In  the  res- 
cue of  downed  pilots,  training  members  of 
a  guerrilla  band  and  providing  medical 
training  and  aid. 

When  Jack  was  sent  into  enemy-held  ter- 
ritory, he  was  accompanied  by  an  Air  Com- 
mando Medic.  T'Sgt.  Stan  Monnie,  who  was 
to  have  a  major  Influence  on  Jack's  military 
career. 

Teague's  primary  Interest  was  In  flying  and 
he  had  originally  volunteered  for  flight  train- 
ing. His  goal  seemingly  ended  when  he 
washed  out  of  flying  school  on  the  basis  of 
Inadequate  depth  perception.  Accepting  the 
decision,  he  volunteered  for  the  Air  Com- 
mandos. 

However,  during  the  months  of  isolation 
in  Vietnam  from  supporting  forces.  Teague's 
medical  aide  convinced  him  that  the  Air 
Force  had  made  a  mistake.  According  to 
Sgt.  Monnie,  Jack's  eyes  were  no  bar  to  a 
career  In  flying. 

Upon  his  return  to  base  operations,  Teague 
again  volunteered  for  air  flight  training. 
His  depth  perception  was  checked  out  and 
this  time  found  satisfactory.  He  has  been 
flying  since. 

Upon  completing  his  basic  flight  training. 
Jack  showed  the  traditional  Teague  In- 
sistence on  being  out  front.  He  successfully 
sought  and  won  assignment  to  fighter  planes 
and  now  has  returned  to  Vietnam  for  his 
second  tour  of  duty — this  time  as  a  fighter 
pilot. 

Jim.  Jack's  older  brother,  is  also  up  front 
In  Vietnam  and  would  undoubtedly  be  rival- 
ing Ills  brother's  military  record  were  It  not 
for  the  fact  he  was  seriously  Injured  In  an 
auto  accident  while  In  college  which  made 
It  impK>E8lble  for  him  to  meet  the  physical 
qualifications  for  military  service. 

Jim  volunteered  for  his  assignment  and  is 
serving  as  chief  of  an  advisory  team  In  the 
Province  of  Phouc  Long.  Even  though  serving 
In  a  civilian  capacity  Jim  has  been  close  to 
the  fighting.  In  fact,  he  Just  recently  re- 
turned to  his  duties  after  suffering  a  leg 
wound  during  a  Viet  Cong  mortar  attack  on 
the  town  of  Song  Be. 

In  his  post,  Jim  Is  assisting  the  local 
population  in  learning  self-government  and 
training  the  Vietnamese  to  be  successful 
public  administrators.  He  Is  in  a  program 
fundamental  to  the  attainment  of  our  goal 
In  Vietnam  and  elsewhere  In  Southeast  Asia. 

His  front-line  operation  involves  nation 
building.  If  the  work  of  Jim  and  other  young 
men  like  him  can  lead  to  the  establishment 
of  a  sound  political  and  economic  structure 
In  Vietnam  then  that  nation  will  be  capable 
of  providing  for  Its  own  people  and  defending 
Itself. 

The  younger  Teaguee  are  now  showing  the 
same  qualities  that  brought  their  father 
honors  on  the  battlefield  In  World  War  II  and 
In  Congress  today.  Jack  and  Jim  Teague  are 
demonstrating  In  their  own  way  that 
America  Indeed  has  a  new  generation  of 
fighters  who  are  ready  to  match  the  deeds  of 
those  who  have  fought  before  them. 
What's    wrong    wltli    today's    generation? 
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Nothing  as  long  as  we  have  such  young  men 
as  those  In  Vietnam  to  look  forward  to  for 
future  leadership. 

And  as  for  the  youthful  dissenter  at  home 
we  read  and  hear  about  so  much,  there  Is  this 
story  that  Marine  Lt.  Gen.  Lewis  W.  Walt 
told  the  68th  National  Convention  of  the 
V.P.W  in  New  Orleans: 

"I  was  visiting  a  field  hospital  and  met  a 
young  soldier  who  had  been  badly  wounded 
by  shrapnel.  I  asked  him  if  the  antl-Vletnam 
demonstrations  back  home  bothered  him. 
"No,  sir,'  he  replied.  "Those  guys  don't  know 
what  it's  all  about.  You  see.  last  year  I  was 
one  of  them.'  " 


Inequities  in  the  Selective  Service  System 


HON.  PETER  H.  B.  FRELINGHUYSEN 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  5,  1968 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  great  deal  has  been  said  and  written 
recently  about  the  President's  Executive 
order  which  removes  draft  deferments 
from  certain  students  in  graduate 
schools. 

If  nothing  else,  the  President's  decision 
serves  to  point  up  the  inequities  inherent 
in  the  Selective  Service  System,  and 
brings  into  sharp  focus  the  need  for  con- 
gressional action  to  revise  the  System. 

The  removal  of  deferments  for  gradu- 
ate students  will,  in  my  judgment,  create 
an  undue  hardship  both  on  the  student 
and  on  the  college  or  imiverslty  he  at- 
tends. In  addition  to  losing  valuable 
human  resources,  the  college  or  imiver- 
slty will  suffer  a  sharp  reduction  in 
funds — a  loss  which  many  of  our  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  can  ill  afford. 

As  a  former  trustee  of  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, I  am  well  aware  of  the  severe 
consequences  the  removal  of  graduate 
student  deferments  will  have  on  that  in- 
stitution. Recently  I  received  a  copy  of  a 
letter  which  Dr.  Robert  P.  Goheen,  presi- 
dent of  Princeton  University,  sent  to  the 
distinguished  gentlewoman  from  Oregon, 
[Mrs.  Green],  in  which  the  effect  of  the 
Presidential  order  on  Princeton  is  pre- 
sented. 

I  should  like  to  insert  this  letter  in  the 
Record,  and  commend  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues: 

Princeton  Untversity, 
Princeton,  NJ.,  February  29, 1968. 
Hon.  Edith  Green, 

Chairman,  Special  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion, House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Mrs.  Green  :  The  recent  reaffirmation 
of  the  President's  Executive  Order  11360,  end- 
ing deferments  of  graduate  students  except 
those  In  the  health  sciences,  has  serious  con- 
sequences for  the  nation  generally,  Includ- 
ing the  well-being  of  Its  educational  system, 
I  am  writing  to  urge  the  need  for  new  leg- 
islation which,  on  the  one  hand,  would  prop- 
erly make  all  undergraduate  and  graduate 
students  as  liable  to  military  service  as  their 
fellow  citizens  and,  on  the  other,  would  min- 
imize the  adverse  national  consequences  that 
will  follow  from  the  present  situation. 

An  attachment  to  this  letter  summarizes 
are  consequences  for  Princeton  of  Executive 
Order  11360  and  some  of  those  alternatives 
which  we  believe  the  Congress  should  con- 
sider. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  prevailing  leg- 
islation would  be  to  reduce  total  enrollment 
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In  the  Princeton  Graduate  School  by  470 
students  who  constitute  31%  of  the  total 
graduate  student  body.  More  significantly.  It 
would  reduce  the  number  of  first-  and  sec- 
ond-year students  by  50%  and  consequently 
the  entire  student  body  by  50%  In  a  few 
years,  were  the  present  law  to  continue  In 
effect.  This  precipitous  drop  In  enrollment 
will  cause  a  comparable  reduction  In  the 
flow  of  monies  to  the  University's  operating 
budget  at  a  time  of  great  financial  strain. 
The  estimated  loss  of  Income  ($700,000)  to 
our  annual  operating  budget  Is,  moveover, 
not  something  which  a  university  can  offset 
in  any  prudent  way  by  economies,  as  fac- 
ulty cannot  be  discharged,  and  the  costs  of 
maintaining  and  operating  basic  facilities 
(library,  laboratories,  and  the  like)  remains 
high  and  unchanged  when  the  number  of 
students  normally  utilizing  them  suddenly 
drops.  The  present  situation  also  raises  very 
substantial  problems  for  the  research  and 
leaching  functions  of  the  University  because 
It  cuts  by  over  one  third  the  pool  of  graduate 
students  available  for  research  and  teacher 
asslstantshlps. 

The  most  Important  consequence  of  the 
present  law  Is,  however,  one  that  transcends 
Princeton  as  a  single  Institution.  There  will 
necessarily  be  a  sharp  and.  in  my  judgment, 
very  deleterious  drop  In  the  supply  of  highly 
trained  personnel — a  supply  already  inade- 
quate to  meet  the  national  demand.  As  you 
doubtless  know,  U.S.  Office  of  Education  pro- 
jections indicate  that  the  existing  system  of 
higher  education  is  Inadequate  to  meet  the 
national  need  of  highly  trained  personnel. 
Projections  Indicated  a  need  in  1971-72  for 
39,000  new  Ph.  D  's  but  a  supply  of  only 
26,800  (without  reference  to  the  consequences 
of  Executive  Order  11360).  The  effect  of  the 
present  draft  ruling  will  be  to  cut  that  supply 
to  16,080,  which  Is  less  than  half  the  de- 
mand arid  amounts  to  a  7-year  setback  with 
serious  consequences  not  only  for  the  edu- 
cational system  itself,  but  for  government 
and  Industry  too. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  many  of  us  In- 
volved in  higher  education  were  very  dis- 
satisfied with  the  selective  service  system 
prior  to  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act 
of  1967.  and  recognized  fully  the  social  In- 
equities It  Involved.  We  believe  that  all  stu- 
dents— undergraduate  and  graduate  alike — 
should  share  with  fellow  citizens  In  their  age 
group  liability  to  military  service.  However, 
were  their  liability  to  service  proportionate  to 
their  frequency  in  the  total  pool  of  draft- 
able  men.  the  serious  disadvantages  Inherent 
In  the  present  legislation  would  be  largely 
removed.  The  attachment  to  my  letter  Indi- 
cates for  example  that  none  of  the  several 
schemes  involving  draft  liability  of  all  stu- 
dents (19  to  26  years  old)  would  cause  more 
than  a  12%  drop  In  graduate  school  enroll- 
ment and  lUtlmate  Ph.  D.  productivity,  and 
some  of  them  cause  no  more  than  a  3% 
drop. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  new  legislation 
could  create  a  selective  service  system  that 
ensured  social  equity  without  entailing  the 
generally  adverse  effects  of  the  1967  Act  and 
the  subsequent  Executive  Order  based  on  It. 
I  hope  that  your  Committee  will  give  careful 
consideration  to  this  urgent  matter. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  F.  Goheen. 

Effects  on  the  Princeton  Graduate  School 
or  ExECxrnvE  Order  11360,  and  or  Somx 
Altsrnativzs  to  It 

a.  present  law 
Princeton  would  have  had  approximately 
1.500  graduate  students  In  residence  In  1968- 
69,  of  whom  about  900  are  subject  to  the 
draft.  (This  high  proportion  Is  due  largely  to 
the  fact  that  less  than  a  hundred  students 
are  women.)  There  would  be  630  draf table 
In  the  first  and  second  years  of  study;  and 
270  In  their  third  and  fourth  years.  Assum- 
ing the  national  average  (75%)  for  physical 
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qualification  we  obtain   the  following  e«tl- 
in«t«s  of  drop  in  enrollment  due  to  the  dr»ft. 
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We  expect,  then,  to  loM  60%  (473/960)  of 
thoee  students  In  their  first  and  second  years 
of  study.  These  constitute  31%  of  the  total 
student  body. 

B.   90MC   AL-mtNATIVSS 

The  tables  below  summarize  the  Impact 
on  our  enrollment  of  several  alternative  for- 
mulae, all  involving  the  draft  eligibility  of 
graduate  students.  Estimates  given  are  based 
on  national  draft  calls  of  300.000  and  400.000. 
and  the  numbers  of  10-year-olds  (336.000)  in 
the  national  pool  (1.100.000)  of  physically 
qualified  men.  The  latter  data  were  obtained 
from  the  National  Manpower  Commission 
We  tabulate  the  "^^  drop  In  the  Princeton 
Graduate  School  enrollment  for  3  ratios  of 
the  number  (x)  of  19-year-olds  drafted  to  the 
number  (y)  of  30-26- year-olds  drafted.  Com- 
parable tables  are  given  for  (a)  the  assump- 
tion of  no  deferments  at  any  stage  of  gradu- 
ate study,  and  (bt  deferments  for  students 
beyond  their  second  year  of  study. 
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Highway   Program   Should   Be   Restored 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  POLLOCK 

or   ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  5,  1968 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
gram to  construct  a  modem  highway 
system  in  America  is  never  ending.  Such 
a  system  is  basic  to  the  continued  devel- 
opment of  our  economy.  For  this  rea- 
son. I  am  dismayed  and  shocked  by  the 
tremendous  cuts  recently  made  in  Fed- 
eral aid  to  the  States  for  highway  con- 
struction. The  amount  avilable  to  my 
own  State  is  only  half  of  its  entitlement, 
a  severe  blow  to  our  construction  pro- 
gram, and  disastrous  for  our  economy. 
Other  States  are  in  a  similar  position. 

What  can  be  the  reason  for  this  at- 
tack on  our  highway  program?  Can  it  be 
that  highways  are  considered  nones- 
sential? If  this  is  so,  I  must  strongly  dis- 
sent. Highway  construction  in  the  age  of 
the  automobile  and  truck  is  not  a  luxury. 
It  must  continue  at  an  ever-increasing 
pace  if  the  Nation  is  to  be  able  to  move 
people  and  goods  from  one  place  to 
another. 

Can  the  reason  be  that  this  is  an  econ- 
omy measure?  It  certainly  is  not.  The 
highway  program  as  we  all  know  is 
financed  from  a  trust  fund.  The  reduc- 
tion in  this  program  will  not  reduce  the 
administrative  budget  deficit  by  one 
penny,  nor  will  it  affect  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  surtax  should  be  en- 
acted. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Can  it  be  said  that  this  cutback  is 
needed  to  help  control  the  economy?  EIx- 
pendttures  for  new  government  construc- 
tion. Federal.  State,  and  local,  leveled 
off  in  1967.  The  figure  for  last  December 
was  below  the  figure  for  December  1966. 

Thus,  public  construction  is  not  the 
sector  that  is  contributing  to  our  present 
economic  dlfOcultles.  If  restraint  is  to  be 
exercised,  it  should  be  done  in  thoee 
areas  which  are  actually  contributing 
to  the  budget  deficit  and  causing  in- 
flation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  firmly  believe  that  the 
highway  program  should  be  restored  to 
its  former  level.  It  is  simply  too  im- 
portant to  the  Nation  to  be  delayed. 
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Mathias  Urges  New  Leadership 


HON.  ROGERS  C.  B.  MORTON 

or    MASTLAKD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  5,  1968 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker  in  his  ad- 
dress before  the  Prince  George's  County 
Lincoln  Day  dinner,  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Mathias]  made  an  eloquent  analyslA  of 
the  current  situation  in  the  United 
States.  Pointing  out  the  discrepancies  be- 
tween the  plans  and  promises  of  the  ad- 
ministration, and  the  actual  needs  of  our 
country,  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Mathias  1  presents  a  strong  argu- 
ment for  the  urgent  need  for  new  leader- 
ship with  constructive  and  realistic 
solutions. 

I  include  his  remarks  in  the  Record, 
and  commend  them  to  the  attention  of 
all  Members  of  this  body : 
Address  or  Hon.  Chaki^s  McC.  Mathias.  Jx.. 

PUNCS  Okoioss  Cocntt  Lincoln  Day  Din- 

Niai.    UNTVESsrrr    or   Maxtland.    FEsauABT 

10,  1968 

The  cover  of  every  issue  of  the  Bulletin 
of  Atomic  Scientists  shows  a  clock  with  Its 
hands  set  near  midnight,  signifying  the  brief 
time  between  us  and  nuclear  catastrophe. 
Several  years  ago,  when  world  tensions  seemed 
to  ease  a  bit,  the  hands  of  the  clock  were  set 
back  to  11:48 — twelve  mlnutea  from  doom. 
But  recently  the  Bulletin's  editors  felt  com- 
pelled to  advance  the  hands  again,  and  to- 
night they  stand  at  seven  mlnutee  before 
the  nnal  hour. 

This  somber  warning  from  our  atomic 
scientists  received  only  passing  public  notice. 
It  was  quickly  pushed  off  the  front  pagee  by 
news  of  fresh  assaults  In  Viet  Nam.  reports  of 
the  growing  pressures  on  the  dollar,  and 
coverage  of  the  seizure  of  the  Pueblo. 

Last  month  the  nation  received  another 
sober  warning  from  an  entirely  different 
quarter  and  with  an  entirely  different  em- 
phasis. The  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations,  in  assessing  the  In- 
adequacy of  our  governmental  response  to 
the  domestic  crises  that  confront  us  today, 
concluded  that — 

"In  1967,  the  American  political  system — 
and  In  turn  federalism  and  the  federal  sys- 
tem— was  on  trial  as  never  before  In  the 
Nation's  history  with  the  sole  exception  of 
the  Civil  War." 

What  was  on  trial  during  the  Civil  War 
was  America  itself — not  merely  the  constitu- 
tional forms  which  are  the  nation's  skeleton, 
but  the  principles  which  are  its  soul  and  the 
faith  which  Is  its  heart.  Abraham  Lincoln  de- 
fined the  trial  at  Gettysburg  when.  Invoking 
that  "new  nation,  conceived  In  liberty,  and 


dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are 
created  equal,"  he  said.  "Now  we  are  engaged 
In  a  great  civil  war,  testing  whether  that 
nation,  or  any  nation  so  conceived  and  so 
dedicated,  can  long  endure." 

The  analogy  between  the  1860's  and  the 
1960's  cannot  and  should  not  be  pushed  too 
far.  But  on  an  occasion  such  as  this  and  In 
times  such  as  these,  it  Is  appropriate  and 
even  perhaps  encouraging  to  remember  that 
this  nation  has  triumphed  over  bitter  trials 
before — and  that  It  has  not  only  endured, 
but  has  emerged  strengthened  from  thoee 
trials. 

We  are  not  Inevitably  doomed  to  nuclear 
annihilation,  to  civil  Insurrection,  to  the  sui- 
cide of  our  cities  or  to  the  destruction  of  our 
traditions  of  law  and  peaceful  change. 

These  catastrophes  could  come,  but  they 
must  not  and.  I  believe,  they  will  not  come. 
We  can  stop  the  hands  of  that  clock — and  we 
can  achieve  our  own  "rebirth  of  freedom". 

This  Is  our  challenge  and  our  charge  today. 
Tti«  chair  of  leadership  for  America  Is  sitting 
vacant  now.  We  can  assume  It — if  we  will. 

To  do  so  Is  no  simple  task — but  we  are 
equal  to  it.  In  the  past  few  years.  Republi- 
cans have  shown.  In  Congress  and  In  the 
state  houses  and  city  halls  across  the  land, 
that  we  have  the  Ideas,  the  energy  and  the 
sense  to  build  a  new  nation  once  more  .  .  . 
to  weld  a  partnership  between  private  talents 
and  public  policy,  to  blend  the  sciences  of 
modem  management  with  the  arts  of  govern- 
ment, to  make  our  entire  Federal  system 
more  responsive,  more  effective,  and  more 
durable. 

Today  In  Vietnam,  our  forces  are  enmeshed 
In  a  bloody  and  costly  war.  In  which  military 
victories,  if  they  come,  will  still  be  far  less 
significant  than  the  political  progress  which 
has  so  far  eluded  us.  While  the  Administra- 
tion Issues  ever  more  optimistic  pronounce- 
ments on  the  war,  we  see  for  ourselves  an 
enemy — which,  we  had  been  told,  was  on  the 
ropes — launch  and  sttstaln  massive  attacks 
from  one  end  of  Vietnam  to  the  other.  Every 
day  this  war  destroys  more  of  the  people  and 
the  land  we  have  set  out  to  save — and  we 
don't  seem  to  know  either  how  to  get  off  the 
escalator,  or  where  we  will  be  when  and  If  we 
do  get  off. 

Meanwhile,  with  our  energies  concentrated 
and  drained  In  Vietnam,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  moved  Into  the  Middle  East  and  the 
Mediterranean.  NATO,  once  the  bulwark  of 
our  alliance  system.  Is  in  disarray.  In  Latin 
America,  the  economic  thrust  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  has  not  kept  pace  with,  much 
less  solved,  real  and  urgent  political  and 
social  problems. 

And  the  Pueblo  sits  captive  In  Wonsan  har- 
bor, the  symbol  of  our  frustrations  In  a 
world  where  our  diplomacy  falters  and  we 
hesitate  to  use  our  military  strength. 

Unfortunately,  our  situation  at  home  is  no 
lees  criUcal  than  it  is  abroad.  Our  cities  are 
wracked  by  the  combined  ills  of  physical  age 
and  sOclal  blight.  Our  land  and  natural  re- 
sources have  been  scarred  and  polluted  by 
carelessness  and  neglect. 

Our  proudest  institutions — our  schools, 
our  health  and  welfare  facilities,  our  courts — 
are  starved  for  money  and  trained  men  and 
women  to  serve  those  who  most  need  help. 

Our  economy  is  strained  and  the  dollar 
Itself  Is  under  attack. 

In  1858,  on  his  nomination  as  Republican 
candidate  for  the  Senate  from  Illinois,  Lin- 
coln declared :  "If  we  could  first  know  where 
we  are,  and  whither  we  are  tending,  we  could 
better  Judge  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  It." 

Today  you  need  only  read  any  newspaper, 
any  day  of  tht  week,  to  know  that  where  we 
are  Is  not  where  we  ought  to  be.  But  to  know 
exactly  where  we  are,  why  we  are  there  and 
whither  we  are  tending  Is  not  such  an  easy 
matter.  The  present  Administration  has  gone 
to  such  lengths  to  obscure  the  true  state  of 
our  affairs  that  a  new  term — credibility  gap — 
had  to  be  Invented  to  describe  the  crisis  of 
confidence  that  exists  today. 
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Lincoln  said  that  "If  you  once  forfeit  the 
confidence  of  your  fellow  citizens,  you  can 
never  regain  their  respect  and  esteem."  This 
Administration  has  forfeited  the  confidence 
of  the  American  people. 

The  people's  loss  of  faith  Is  a  product  of 
broken  promises,  of  pledges  noisily  made  and 
quietly  abandoned,  of  a  war  abroad  which 
we  are  told  we  are  winning  in  the  face  of 
persuasive  evidence  to  the  contrary,  and  of 
rhetorical  wars  at  home — ^the  war  on  pov- 
erty, the  war  on  crime,  the  war  on  red  tape — 
which  we  are  not  only  not  winning,  but  have 
hardly  begun  to  fight. 

Last  year  the  Congress  passed  the  "truth 
In  packaging"  act.  to  help  consumers  know 
what  they  are  buying — how  much  of  a  pack- 
age is  pro5kict  and  how  much  is  empty  air. 
I  think  It  Is  time  to  extend  the  concept  of 
"truth  in  packaging"  to  government. 

"Priorities"  Is  a  euphemism  the  Admin- 
istration uses  to  gloss  over  the  inadequacies 
of  Its  domestic  programs.  It  Is  surprising, 
considering  how  often  and  how  blithely  the 
word  Is  used  by  our  present  Administration, 
to  see  how  little  it  Is  really  understood. 
"Priorities"  means  that  first  things  come 
first.  But  this  Administration,  while  slicing 
away  aid  to  education  and  cutting  back  on 
summer  Jobs  for  youth,  actually  Is  asking 
for  $223  million  toward  building  a  super- 
sonic transport  to  take  Americans  to  Europe 
at  three  times  the  speed  of  sound — and 
simultaneously  proposing  to  tax  us  out  of 
our  savings  if  we  board  such  a  plane  and 
take  the  trip. 

Priorities  Is  the  emptiest  word  In  Wash- 
ington today.  What  is  happening  to  Federal 
education  programs  Is  a  vivid  example. 
There  Is  no  task  of  government,  outside  of 
national  defense,  with  more  influence  on 
our  future  than  the  education  of  our  youth. 
There  Is  no  field  in  which  consistent  effort 
and  direction  are  more  important^-or  In 
which  the  commitment  of  Congress  has  been 
more  clear.  Tet  the  Administration  has  made 
aid  to  education  and  youth  a  field  for  budget 
games. 

The  Head  Start  program,  for  example,  has 
been  shown  to  be  most  valuable  when  young 
children  are  enrolled  year-round — and  when 
the  individual  attention  and  flexible  Instruc- 
tion of  Head  Start  are  sustained  Into  ele- 
mentary school.  Yet  this  year,  so  that  brief 
summer  programs  can  be  maintained,  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  has  already 
been  forced  to  cut  year-round  Head  Start 
enrollment  by  7  percent,  and  further  cuts 
«rlll  be  required  under  the  budget  for  next 
year.  Meanwhile  the  Follow-through  program 
for  Head  Start  graduates  has  barely  gotten 
off  the  ground  at  all. 

Our  aid  to  higher  education  has  also  felt 
the  budget  knife.  Much  has  been  made  of 
our  commitment  to  a  college  education  for 
every  American  who  seeks  one.  and  we  have 
developed  fine  programs  of  aid  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  classrooms,  laboratories  and 
libraries  we  will  need.  Yet  this  year  the  Presi- 
dent is  proposing  to  slash  that  construction 
program  almost  90  percent,  from  $300  mil- 
lion, a  barely  adequate  amount,  last  year 
to  a  token  $33  million  this  year.  Since  the 
Federal  aid  is  but  one-third  of  total  costs, 
this  cutback  could  trim  building  programs 
by  as  much  as  $801  mllUon — delaying  the 
Improvement  plans  of  many  institutions,  and 
condemning  another  class  of  college  students 
to  over-crowded  rooms.  Vbe  short-run  "sav- 
ing" hardly  seems  to  Justify  the  long-range 
cost. 

In  addition.  In  bis  crime  message,  the 
President  made  much  of  a  request  for  100 
new  FBI  agents  to  fight  crime.  He  made 
this  sound  like  a  bold  advance — but  the  fact 
Is  that  the  FBI  asked  for  and  got  262  new 
agents  in  1965,  100  more  In  1966.  and  106 
last  year — without  a  special  Presidential 
push. 

Similarly,  the  Administration  has  called 
for  a  10-year  program  to  build  6  million 
housing  units  for  low-income  and  middle- 
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income  families.  This  too  may  sound  good, 
but  actually,  according  to  a  recent  govern- 
ment study,  we  will  need  In  the  next  decade 
not  6  million  but  22.5  million  new  units — 
and  all  of  our  Federal  lousing  efforts  since 
1937  have  provided  homes  for  fewer  than 
one  million  low-income   families. 

I  do  not  know  whether  our  people  would 
be  happier  If  they  still  believed.  I  doubt  It, 
for  the  blow  of  dlsUluslonment  would  be 
greater  and  more  harmful  if  delayed.  I  do 
know  that  people  are  unhappy,  and  do  not 
believe — and  are  asking  more  questions  than 
at  any  time  of  crisis  in  our  national  past. 
Right  now  my  constituents  are  asking 
me  questions  like  these : 

If  we  are  "wlnnng  the  war"  in  Vietnam, 
why  can't  we  protect  our  own  embassy? 

Are  we  going  to  lose  the  cities  of  South 
Vietnam  while  holding  fast  at  Khe  Sanh? 
Why  are  we  doing  most  of  the  fighting. 
Instead   of  the  South  Vietnamese? 

Why  can't  the  Administration  find  the 
path  to  peace? 

These  are  the  questions — and  I  would 
remind  the  Administration  of  what  Presi- 
dent Uncoln  told  the  Congress  a  century 
ago:  "If  there  ever  could  be  a  proper  time 
for  mere  catch  arguments,  that  time  surely 
Is  not  now.  In  times  like  the  present,  men 
should  utter  nothing  for  which  they  would 
not  willingly  be  responsible  through  time 
and  In  eternity." 

This  is  a  time  for  candor,  not  confusion. 
It  Is  a  time  for  answers — not  evasions. 

In  his  annual  message  to  Congress  In  De- 
cember 1862,  Lincoln  wrote:  "The  dogmas 
of  the  quiet  past  are  inadequate  to  the 
stormy  present.  The  occasion  is  piled  high 
with  difficulty,  and  we  must  rise  with  the 
occasion.  As  our  case  Is  new.  so  must  we 
think  and  act  anew." 

We  Republicans  are  not  burdened  with 
the  status  quo.  not  tied  to  the  tired,  half- 
hearted programs  of  today,  and  not  authors 
of  the  credibility  gap.  We  can  think  and  act 
anew. 

We  must  not  underrate  the  obstacles 
ahead — but  neither  should  we  underrate  the 
opportunities.  The  spirit  which  we  bring 
to  the  task,  the  spirit  which  we  renew  in 
the  nation,  should  be  that  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln— the  spirit  of  Justice,  of  patience,  and 
of  unfailing  dedication  to  the  truth. 

During  the  months  ahead,  I  will  discuss 
m  detail  with  you  and  all  the  people  of 
Maryland  the  problems  which  confront  us 
and  the  kinds  of  creative  answers  we  must 
seek. 

Tonight  I  would  commend  to  you — and 
to  all  who  seek  to  serve  America — one  final 
thought,  again  in  the  words  of  President 
Lincoln  In  1862 : 

"Fellow  citizens,  we  cannot  escape  history. 
We  of  this  Congress  and  this  Administration 
will  be  remembered  In  spite  of  ourselves. 
No  personal  slgnlflcance  or  Insignificance 
can  spare  one  or  another  of  us.  The  fiery 
trial  through  which  we  pass  will  light  us 
down,  In  honor  or  dishonor,  to  the  latest 
generation.  .  .  .  We,  even  we  here,  hold 
the  power  and  bear  the  responsibility.  In 
giving  freedom  to  the  slave,  we  assure  free- 
dom to  the  free — honorable  alike  In  what 
we  give  and  in  what  we  preserve.  We  shall 
nobly  save  or  meanly  lose  the  last,  best  hope 
of  earth." 
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Servicemen  Should  Not  Be  Required  To 
Return  to  Vietnam  in  Less  Than  1  Year 
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The  "Pueblo":  How  Long? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  5.  1968 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
43d  day  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  and  her  crew 
have  been  In  North  Korean  hsoids. 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVJ 

OF    ICANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  5.  1968 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  House  concurrent  res- 
olution which  would  express  the  sense 
of  Congress  that,  in  the  absence  of  a 
formal  declaration  of  war  by  the  Con- 
gress, bny  serviceman  who  has  served 
in  the  combat  zone  in  Vietnam  for  a 
period  of  1  year  should  not  again  be 
a.ssigned  to  serve  there  for  a  period  of  at 
least  1  year. 

Many  families,  parents,  wives  and 
children,  look  forward  to  the  safe  return 
of  their  loved  ones  from  Vietnam  at  the 
completion  of  their  year.  Recently,  how- 
ever, American  families  are  learning 
that  a  returned  serviceman  from  a  com- 
bat area  that  has  been  back  in  the 
United  States  for  60  days,  may  be  re- 
turned back  into  that  area. 

Only  recently  I  had  a  letter  from  the 
wife  of  an  Army  sergeant,  who  resides 
in  my  congressional  district,  explaining 
her  husband  had  returned  from  Vietnam 
in  August  1967,  and  that  he  has  been 
told  he  is  to  return  to  Vietnam. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  others 
faced  with  the  same  situation. 

In  view  of  the  manpower  which  we 
have  in  this  Nation,  it  just  doesn't  seem 
fair  to  iinpose  an  inequitable  burden 
upon  U.S.  servicemen.  I  urge  prompt 
consideration  of  this  resolution  by  the 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

Under  the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
in  the  Record,  I  include  an  editorial 
from  the  Topeka,  Kans.,  Daily  Capital 
which  discusses  this  unfair  situation  re- 
lating to  Vietnam  veterans.  The  edito- 
rial follows: 

Unfair  to  Viet  Vktehans 
Another  example  of  the  shell  game  being 
played  with  U.S.  military  manpower  Is  found 
behind  a  Pentagon  announcement  that  It  In- 
tends to  maintain  the  one-year  Vietnam  duty 
tour  of  servicemen. 

"The  one-year  tour  Is  awfully  useful  as  a 
morale  builder,"  said  a  Pentagon  spokesman. 
A  look  at  the  facts,  though,  exposes  the 
statement  as  a  sham.  Many  of  those  in  the 
10,500-man  contingent  ordered  to  Vietnam 
a  week  ago  were  men  who  had  returned  from 
a  year's  fighting  in  Vietnam  less  than  a  year 
ago,  some  reportedly  less  than  three  months 
ago. 

The  announced  policy  has  been  that  serv- 
icemen will  receive  two  years  between  tours 
of  duty  in  Vietnam. 

The  policy  in  practice,  though,  is  some- 
thing else.  For  some  men.  it  means  they  will 
serve  24  months  out  of  27  In  Vietnam. 

This  is  stark  testimony  to  the  depleted 
state  of  American  manpower. 

In  effect,  the  policy  is  .i  one-year  tour  of 
duty  in  Vietnam,  followed  In  some  cases  by 
as  little  as  three  months  outside  Vietnam, 
followed  by  another  year  in  Vietnam.  This 
policy  Is  being  followed  while  the  Pentagon 
blandly  announces  there  are  plenty  of 
ground  forces  available  on  active  duty  now. 
This  announcement  is  made  at  the  same  time 
the  Army  is  striving  to  create  new  units.  In- 
cluding an  entire  division  at  Camp  Campbell. 
Ky. 

Members    of    Congress    of    both    parties 
should  look  behind  the  administration  pro- 
nouncements and  get  the  facts. 
The  present  policy  Is  unfair  to  men  who 
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have  served  well  In  Vietnam  and  alao  repre- 
•enta  a  threat  to  national  security. 


Bnttaect  Opportunity:    Feileral  Procure- 
ment  Conference  in  Texaa 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

or    TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  5,  1968 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
some  time.  I  have  been  concerned  that 
north  Texas  businessmen  may  not  be  re- 
ceiving their  fair  share  of  the  billions 
of  dollars  spent  each  year  by  the  Federal 
Government  for  the  purchase  of  goods 
and  services.  For  this  reason,  I  gave  my 
full  support  to  the  Magic  Plains  Business 
Opportunity-Federal  Procurement  Con- 
ference that  was  held  in  Borger,  Tex.,  on 
December  7,  of  last  year.  The  purpose  of 
the  conference  was  to  bring  together — 
face  to  face — Federal  purchasing  agents 
and  Texas  businessmen  interested  In  do- 
ing business  with  the  Government.  At 
the  kind  request  of  the  local  chambers 
of  commerce  sponsoring  the  conference, 
I  was  invited  to  deliver  the  welcoming 
address  to  the  meeting.  Unfortunately, 
debate  on  important  legislative  issues 
here  in  the  House  prevented  me  from  de- 
livering my  remarks  in  person.  I  did  talk 
to  the  conference,  however,  by  telephone 
from  my  ofBce.  It  is  too  early  to  tell,  at 
this  time,  what  the  final  results  of  the 
conference  will  be.  But  It  is  already  clear 
that  the  conference  was  a  giant  step  for- 
ward In  Introducing  Texas  businessmen 
to  the  procedures  of  selling  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  in  alerting  Federal  pro- 
curement officials  to  the  wide  range  of 
potential  suppliers  of  goods  and  services 
In  north  Texas.  This  mutually  beneficial 
aspect  of  the  procurement  conference 
was  echoed  in  a  telegram  from  Vice 
President  HtntPHREY  expressing  his  best 
wishes  for  the  success  of  the  meeting. 
The  Borger  Chamber  of  Commerce  re- 
cently reported  that  area  businessmen 
who  attended  the  conference  now  realize 
that  it  Is  not  hard  to  do  business  with 
the  Government.  They  are  also  con- 
vinced that  Government  is  actively  seek- 
ing contracts  from  smaller  firms. 

The  Department  of  Defense  Is  the 
largest  purchaser  in  the  Government,  and 
was  well  represented  at  the  meeting.  But 
a  number  of  other  agencies  were  there, 
including  the  Commerce  Department, 
which  coordinated  the  participation  of 
the  civilian  Federal  agencies  in  the  pro- 
curement meeting. 

In  addition  to  the  Federal  procurement 
officials,  a  number  of  prime  Government 
contractors  were  present  at  the  meeting, 
looking  for  potential  subcontractors. 
More  than  700  area  businessmen  at- 
tended the  conference.  I  think  it  Is  no 
exaggeration  to  state  that  each  partici- 
pant saved  hundreds  and  maybe  thou- 
sands of  dollars  worth  of  time  and  effort 
in  the  information  he  received  about  con- 
tracts, which  he  otherwise  would  have 
had  to  dig  out  all  by  himself.  And  the 
Government  has  learned  about  new 
sources  of  supply.  The  Borger  conference 
was  truly  an  example  of  a  cooperative 
effort  that  helped  both  business  and 
Government. 
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Testuient  of  Cpl.  James  T.  Gordon, 
U.S.  Marine  Corp* 

HON.  WILUAM  B.  WIDNAU 

or   HKW   JKKSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  5.  1968 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Jim  Gor- 
don, a  Marine  corporal  from  Englewood, 
NJ..  died  in  Vietnam  on  February  17, 
1968.  He  was  a  young  man.  Just  21.  At 
home  he  had  a  lot  going  for  him.  He  had 
a  fine  wife  and  a  2-month-old  daugh- 
ter, his  mother  and  father.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lawrence  Gordon,  five  sisters  and  two 
brothers. 

Some  will  say  that  Jim  died  in  vain. 
But.  he  did  not  think  so.  In  his  own 
words,  Jim  told  us: 

I  have  a  wonderful  wife,  many  Hne  friends 
and  I  belong  to  a  large  happy  family  I  don't 
want  to  be  half  way  across  the  world  to  be 
shot  at  and  possibly  killed,  but  I  will  be- 
cause my  conscience  won't  let  me  talce  my 
blessings  for  granted.  I  can't  sit  Idly  by 
while  such  a  big  menance  threatens  to  de- 
stroy everything  I  have. 

These  words  were  part  of  a  letter  Jim 
wrote  sometime  before  his  last  mission. 
It  was  undated  and  never  mailed.  Per- 
haps, he  hesitated  because  it  was  ad- 
dressed to  all  of  us — "To  the  Public"— 
and  he  may  have  felt  we  would  not 
understand.  And  who  can  blame  him. 

He  and  his  comrades  ask  us  for  our 
support.  Instead,  the  arguments  continue 
as  to  whether  or  not  we  should  have  be- 
come involved  in  the  first  place,  a  ques- 
tion which  is  no  longer  at  issue.  For  the 
fact  is  that  we  are  involved  and  men — 
our  men,  noble  men  like  Jim  Gordon — 
are  there  and  dying. 

What  is  at  issue  is  how  to  find  ways 
to  bring  this  ugly  war  to  a  quick  and 
honorable  end. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Jim's  letter  was,  in  truth, 
a  testament,  the  legacy  of  one  valiant 
soldier  to  his  countrymen  that  speaks 
volumes  about  love  of  family  and  coun- 
try. It  was  printed  in  the  Englewood 
Press  Journal  of  February  29.  1968,  to- 
gether with  Jim's  obituary.  That  my  col- 
leagues may  share  Jim's  thoughts  as 
they  ponder  the  questions  concerning  the 
war.  I  include  the  two  articles  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

Englkwood    Marink   KnxzD   in    Action 
IN  Vietnam 

Marine  Cpl.  James  T.  Gordon.  21  bom  and 
raised  In  Englewood.  met  hU  death  on  Febru- 
ary 17.  In  the  vicinity  of  Thlu  Thlen,  Viet- 
nam. He  sustained  a  gunshot  wound  to  the 
bead  from  hostile  rifle  Are  while  on  an  oper- 
ation. 

He  la  survived  by  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  a 
two-month  old  daughter.  Christine  Anne,  his 
parents  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  Gordon.  Ave 
sisters  and  two  brothers,  all  of  Englewood. 

After  graduating  from  St.  Cecelia's  High 
School,  where  he  was  a  member  of  the  wres- 
tUng  team,  he  enlisted  In  the  Marines  March 
9.  196fl.  A  three-month  training  stint  at  Par- 
rla  Island,  was  followed  by  a  year  as  security 
guard  at  Annapolis.  It  was  during  this  period 
that  he  and  Elizabeth  Saplone  were  married. 

He  shipped  out  to  Vietnam  In  October 
1967.  His  unit  was  the  Plrst  Battalion.  Fifth 
Marine*,  which  saw  considerable  enemy 
action. 

His  body  Is  being  shipped  home  and  a  fu- 
neral with  full  military  honors  Is  being 
planned.  Although  because  of  transportation 
dlfllcultles.  the  date  has  not  been  set. 
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Joseph  Bonln.  Service  Officer  for  American 
Legion  Poet  #78.  has  stated  that  the  Ave 
veteran  organizations  In  Englewood:  the 
Catholic  War  Veterans,  The  Jewish  War  Vet- 
erans, the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and 
American  Legion  Posts  58  and  78,  are  plan- 
ning to  participate  Bonln  said  that  Poet  78 
had  already  lowered  their  flag  to  Indicate 
respect  and  mourning  for  Cpl.  James  T. 
Gordon. 

The  City  Council  has  ordered  the  flag  at 
City  Hall  lowered  to  half  mast. 

Testament  or  Ctl.  Jambs  T.  Oordon.  U.S. 
Marine  Corps 

(Among  Cpl.  James  T.  Gordon's  effects  was 
an  undated,  unmalled  letter  headed  to  the 
public.  We  would  like  to  think  he  was 
planning  to  send  It  to  us.  We  are  proud  and 
privileged  to  print  It  here.) 
To  the  public: 

I  dont  know  why  students,  certain  Sena- 
tors and  others  are  trying  to  undermine  the 
war  In  Viet  Nam.  Many  American  fighting 
men  are  suffering  and  dying  for  what  they 
believe  In.  as  they  have  In  the  past.  Educa- 
tion is  a  wonderful  thing.  ITie  United  States 
would  really  be  hurtlni?  without  It.  Yet,  It 
Is  a  known  fact  that  some  young  men  use 
college  as  a  legal  draft  dodge.  They  coast 
along  with  Just  passing  grades  and  scream 
and  holler  when  Uncle  Sam  says  they  will 
be  eligible  for  the  draft.  There  is  a  small 
minority  of  college  students  who  hold  ant; 
Viet  Nam  sit-ins  and  demonstrations  an.1 
listen  to  self-acclaimed  socialists  cut  our 
Viet  Nam  Policy  to  pieces. 

It  turns  my  stomach  to  read  that  the  wives 
and  families  of  slain  servicemen  are  being 
threatened  and  harassed  by  cowardly  scum. 
The  only  comfort  the  relatives  of  these  vali- 
ant men  have.  Is  the  knowledge  that  they 
made  the  supreme  sacrifice  to  protect  their 
loved  ones  and  their  country.  Even  this 
knowledge  doesn't  ease  the  pain  much,  but 
to  be  subjected  to  ridicule  and  insults  along 
with  It  is  Inexcusable. 

I'm  one  of  those  crazy  types  who  tingles 
all  over  when  the  National  Anthem  or  Stars 
and  Stripes  Forever  Is  played.  I  thank  God 
I  was  born  In  a  country  where  I  have  the 
freedom  to  live  my  life  as  I  choose.  I  have  a 
wonderful  wife,  many  fine  friends  and  I  be- 
long to  a  large  happy  family.  I  don't  want  to 
be  half  way  across  the  world  to  be  shot  at  and 
possibly  killed,  but  I  will  because  my  con- 
science won't  let  me  take  my  blessings  for 
granted.  I  can't  sit  Idly  by  while  such  a  big 
menace  threatens  to  destroy  everything  I 
love. 

Give  It  some  serious  thought  people,  this 
war  is  a  fact.  The  mutilating  of  Innocent  peo- 
ple Is  real,  and  It's  closer  to  our  homes  than 
you  think.  You  read  about  American  forces 
suffering  light  casualties— H—1 !  there  Is  no 
such  animal  as  light  American  casualties,  one 
American  death  Is  one  too  many.  The  attitude 
of  the  American  public  Is  a  very  Infiuentlal 
one.  Back  up  our  policy  In  Viet  Nam  and 
get  behind  our  fighting  men.  A  pressure  has 
to  be  put  on  the  disbelievers  and  the  un- 
patriotic In  order  to  end  this  war  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Cpl.  James  T.  Goroon, 

U.S.  Marine  Corps. 
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New  Approachei  to  Housing  Development 

HON.  HQWARD  W.  POLLOCK 

V       or    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOuWjOn*i;PRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Marck  5.  1968 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pres- 
ident's message  on  housing  and  cities, 
submitted  to  Congress  last  week,  con- 
tains exciting  new  proposals  which,  if 


enacted,  can  provide  real  solutions  to 
the  urgent  problems  of  our  great  metro- 
politan areas. 

The  message  contains  a  variety  of  pro- 
posals including  some  which  advocated 
more  funding  for  urban  renewal,  public 
housing,  model  cities  and  the  like.  This 
is  standard  fare.  For  many  years,  the 
Government  has  created  programs  fi- 
nanced and  nm  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  an  attempt  to  meet  and  rectify 
the  problems  of  decay  of  our  central 
cities  and  the  explosion  of  the  suburbs. 
Success  has  been  limited,  as  we  can  all 
see  from  the  events  that  have  taken 
place  over  the  past  few  years,  and  the 
expectation  we  have  for  the  events  that 
are  sure  to  come  this  summer  leaves 
much  to  be  desired. 

It  has  been  clear  for  some  time  that 
new  directions  are  desperately  needed  In 
the  urban  crisis.  The  administration  has 
long  failed  to  produce  any  new  approach. 
The  only  answer  has  been  more  Gov- 
ernment programs.  We  Republicans 
have  indicted  the  administration  for 
failure  to  lead  and  mobilize  the  vast 
private  sector  of  our  Nation  in  an  attack 
on  urban  problems.  We  cannot  deny  that 
Government  programs  are  needed,  but 
we  say  emphatically  that  Government 
cannot  do  the  job  alone.  This  has  cer- 
tainly been  proved  beyond  any  doubt. 

What  is  desperately  needed  is  a  new 
partnership  between  Government  and 
private  enterprise.  Only  by  total  mobili- 
zation of  the  available  resources  can  the 
problems  be  solved.  Little  attention  was 
paid  those  who  advocated  such  an  ap- 
proach imtil  the  failure  of  the  existing 
programs  was  evident.  The  idea  of  part- 
nership has  now  achieved  a  wider  hear- 
ing and  even  support  among  those  in 
power  who  imtll  recently  scoffed  at  such 
things  as  effort  from  the  private  sector. 
Recently,  the  distinguished  urbanologist, 
Daniel  P.  Moynihan,  urged  that  such  ef- 
forts be  encouraged  by  Government.  He 
said: 

(I)t  Is  reasonably  clear  that  we  must  begin 
getting  private  business  involved  In  domestic 
programs  In  a  much  more  systematic,  pur- 
poseful manner.  Making  money  Is  one  thing 
Americans  are  good  at,  and  the  corporation 
is  their  favorite  device  for  doing  so.  What 
aerospace  corporations  have  done  for  getting 
us  to  the  moon,  vu-ban  housing  corporations 
can  do  for  the  slums. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  these  principles  ac- 
corded a  major  role  in  the  President's 
message.  Spending  more  money  is  not 
new,  nor  is  it  the  whole  answer,  but  the 
major  participation  of  private  enterprise 
is  new  and  can  provide  many  of  the  an- 
swers. 

Many  Republican  proposals  have  been 
adopted  and  incorporated  into  the  mes- 
sage. Last  year  the  jimior  Senator  from 
Illinois  proposed  a  program  to  expand 
homeownersliip  among  low-income  per- 
sons with  private  capital,  with  Govern- 
ment guarantees  and  interest  subsidies. 
A  number  of  us  introduced  similar  leg- 
islation. The  President  adopted  this 
proposal. 

Republicans  have  proposed  freeing 
FHA  interest  rates  to  allow  more  mort- 
gage money  to  fiow  into  this  program. 
The  President  adopted  this  proposal. 

Republicans  and  some  Democrats  have 
proposed  the  transfer  of  the  secondary 
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market  operation  of  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  to  completely  pri- 
vate ownership.  The  President  adopted 
this  proposal. 

Other  private  sector  proposals  include 
an  insurance  pool  to  cover  urban  area 
properties,  with  Government  backing, 
and  action  by  American  life  insurance 
companies  to  invest  in  low-income  hous- 
ing. In  public  housing  the  "Turnkey" 
principle  enables  private  industry  to 
construct  housing  faster  and  manage  it 
better  than  can  public  authorities.  Even 
the  controversial  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram involves  the  private  ownership  and 
operation  of  housing  for  the  disadvan- 
taged. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  Republi- 
cans can  justly  claim  credit  for  many  of 
the  ideas  contained  in  the  message,  and 
for  much  of  its  tone.  Such  a  partisan 
pride  should  not,  however,  overshadow 
the  important  fact  that  in  this  vital  area 
the  new  alliance  between  liberals  and 
conservatives,  proposed  by  Daniel  Moyni- 
han, may  be  in  the  process  of  creation. 
He  argued  last  fall  that  such  an  alliance 
was  necessary  both  to  preserve  the  sta- 
bility of  the  social  order  and  to  reform 
the  present  system.  I  believe  that  all 
sectors  of  our  Nation,  including  all  politi- 
cal persuasions — liberal,  moderate,  and 
conservative — must  join  together  to  at- 
tain meaningful  reforms.  The  urgency  of 
the  problem  has  just  been  spotlighted  by 
th,i  President's  Riot  Commission  report. 
Many  of  the  concepts  in  the  housing  and 
urban  development  message  are  of  such 
a  nature  that  all  can  unite  behind  them. 
I  have  not  had  a  chance  to  study  the 
specific  bills  introduced  to  implement  the 
President's  message.  Of  course,  I  must 
also  wait  to  hear  the  testimony  and  de- 
bate. I  cannot  now  say  what  my  vote  will 
be  on  the  final  rollcall,  but  I  can  say  I 
firmly  believe  that  many  of  the  congres- 
sionally  initiated  concepts  contained  in 
the  message  should  be  enacted  into  law 
this  year.  I  consider  the  proposals  I  have 
mentioned  to  be  significant  steps  toward 
the  goals  we  seek.  I  hope  that  the  legis- 
lation that  reaches  the  fioor  of  the  House 
embodies  these  ideas.  Their  implementa- 
tion should  not  be  delayed. 


The  Washington  Poit,  the  Rural  Migra- 
tion, and  President  Johnson 


HON.  ELIGIO  de  la  GARZA 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  5.  1968 


Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  message  to  Congress  on 
rural  America  marks  a  watershed  in 
America's  efforts  to  correct  the  rural- 
urban  imbalance  which  threatens  both 
our  cities  and  our  countryside. 

In  the  20  years  between  1940  and 
1960,  America's  urban  population  rose 
by  50  million  while  our  rural  population 
actually  decreased.  America's  already 
overcrowded  cities  have  had  to  absorb 
millions  of  unskilled  and  imtrained  mi- 
grants. Looking  for  hope  they  have 
found  only  despair. 

As  the  Washington  Post  correctly  per- 
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ceived,  "to  a  very  large  extent,  the  pres- 
ent plight  of  American  cities  is  a  conse- 
quence of  this  migration." 

The  President's  message  seeks  to 
curb — and  reverse — this  dangerous  situ- 
ation by  a  bold  attempt  to  make  small- 
town American  life  more  attractive. 

Renewed  efforts  will  be  made  to  assure 
the  American  farmer  of  his  full  and  fair 
share  in  America's  abundance.  Small 
farmers  will  be  given  assistance  in  enter- 
ing nonfarm  enterprises  and  industry 
will  be  encouraged  to  provide  greater  job 
opportunities  in  rural  America. 

The  face  of  rural  America  will  be  re- 
made by  programs  to  extend  rural  elec- 
trification, provide  adequate  low-cost 
housing,  build  modern  water  systems  and 
recreation  projects,  and  encourage  com- 
prehensive planning  by  groups  of  rural 
counties. 

At  stake  is  the  future  quality  of  Amer- 
ican life.  It  is  for  us  to  decide  whether 
Americans  will  live  together  in  harmony 
and  comfort  or  be  jammed  together  in 
crowded  cities. 

President  Johnson's  proposals  deserve 
our  most  careful  attention.  As  the  Wash- 
ington Post  notes,  "a  prodigious  task  lies 
ahead."  But,  we  would  be  remiss  in  our 
trust  to  the  American  people  if  we 
shirked  the  challenge. 

We  must  act  now  to  shape  America  to 
our  dreams. 

I  insert  into  the  Record  the  Washing- 
ton Post  editorial,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)  Post.  Feb.  27, 
19681 
The  Great  Migration 
"Over  the  next  decade,"  President  Johnson 
said  In  his  message  to  Congress  last  week  on 
housing    and    urban    problems,    "40    million 
more  Americans  will  live  In  cities."  There  Is 
no  reason  to  doubt  this  forecast.  It  will  con- 
stitute no  more  than  a  continuation  of  a 
mammoth  migration  which  has  been  going 
forward  at  an  accelerating  pace  for  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century  and  which  Is,  perhaps, 
as  significant  In  Its  ways   as  the   dramatic 
western  movement  of  people  from  Europe  to 
America   and   across    this   continent   In   the 
decades  hinged  on  the  turn  of  the  century. 

The  contemporary  migrants  have  flowed 
from  the  country  to  the  city  and  have  shifted 
from  agricultural  to  Industrial  employment 
In  ever  swelling  numbers.  In  the  20  years 
between  the  1940  census  and  the  1960  census, 
the  urban  population  of  this  country  rose 
from  74  million  to  125  million,  while  the 
rural  population  dropped  from  57  million  to 
54  million.  In  percentage  terms,  the  country 
was  56.5  per  cent  urban  in  1940,  and  70  per 
cent  urban  in  1960. 

To  a  very  large  extent,  the  present  plight  of 
American  cities  Is  a  consequence  of  this  mi- 
gration— aggravated  by  Indifference,  neglect, 
ruthless  exploitation  of  helpless  people  and 
racial  discrimination.  The  new  migrants  from 
the  country  to  the  city  have  been  predomi- 
nantly maleducated.  impoverished,  Negro — 
and  wholly  unequipped  for  participation  In 
an  industrial  economy.  Caked  in  the  decay- 
ing inner  portions  of  the  country's  great 
cities,  they  have  festered  into  an  explosive 
force  menacing  to  all  the  complacent  and 
affluent  Americans  surrounding  them. 

It  is  to  the  relief  of  these  migrants — and 
the  benefit  of  their  more  fortunate  fellow- 
citizens  as  well — that  the  President's  multi- 
faceted  urban  program  is  directed.  But  one 
wonders  whether  its  basic  premise — that  the 
tidal  wave  of  migration  to  the  cities  must 
continue — is  a  valid  one.  Is  it  really  impos- 
sible, as  the  presidential  planners  seem  to 
assume,  to  reverse,  or  at  least  to  abate,  this 
movement  by  making  tie  quality  of  rural 
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lUe  more  rewarding  and  attractive.  Agricul- 
tural work  might  be  made  more  remunera- 
tive, small  Industry  might  provide  employ- 
ment In  small  communities  away  from  the 
big  cities,  education  and  entertainment 
might  be  vastly  improved.  Can  planning  not 
comprehend  some  major  effort  to  direct  the 
flow  of  population  to  areas  where  It  can 
beat  advance  the  national  welfare  and  beet 
share  In  the  national  well-being?  A  pro- 
digious task  lies  ahead  undoubtedly  in  sal- 
vaging the  current  urban  castaways.  But 
stirely  some  new  approach  can  be  devised 
to  keep  new  migrants  from  following  in 
their  wake. 

In  writing  about  the  President's  Message 
to  Congress  a  few  days  ago  we  observed 
that  It  envisaged  the  expenditure  of  some 
$10  billion  over  the  next  ten  years.  In  point 
of  fact,  the  $10  billion  figure  Involves  the 
proposed  funds  for  fiscal  1989  and  the  exten- 
sion of  certain  programs  outlined  In  the 
Message  beyond  fiscal  10<J9.  Although  the 
President  spoke  of  a  "far-reaching  goal  to 
meet  a  massive  national  need:  the  construc- 
tion of  36  million  new  homes  and  apart- 
ments over  the  next  ten  years."  none  of  the 
specific  programs  was  projected  for  more 
than  five  years.  It  being  difficult  to  estimate 
costs  for  any  longer  period.  Thus  the  over- 
all plan  has  ev«n  greater  magnitude  than 
we  supposed.     -.  , 


InvocadoB  by  Rabbi  Richard  G.  Hirtch  at 
the  National  Hooting  Conference 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  BARRETT 

or   PXNNSTLVAmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  5.  1968 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  an  excellent  Invocation,  de- 
livered by  Rabbi  Richard  Q.  Hlrsch  at 
the  National  Housing  Conffcrence  held 
here  in  Washington.  D.C.,  last  evening. 
March  4.  1968: 
Invocation — Nattonal      Housing      CoNrm- 

ENC«.  Maxch  4.   1968 — DzLrroBt  bt  Rabbi 

RicMASO  G.  HntscH 

"He  that  glveth  unto  the  poor  shall  not 
lack,  but  he  that  hldeth  his  eyes  shall  have 
many  a  curse."  (Proverbs  28:27) 

O.  Lord,  we  behold  our  nation  suffering 
from  20-80  vision,  where  the  20  percent  lea«t 
privileged  receive  a  steadily  decre<islng  por- 
tion of  society's  benefits,  and  the  majority 
wear  blinders  of  IndifTerence; 

Where  for  some,  black  is  the  color  of  pov- 
erty, and  for  others,  white  Is  the  color  of 
bigotry; 

Where  pressures  to  balance  the  budget 
outweigh  programs  to  adjust  the  Imbalance 
between  fellow  men: 

Where  government  files  grow  cluttered 
with  reports  of  commissions,  but  perform- 
ance records  are  stained  with  the  sin  of 
omissions; 

Where  organized  citizens  endorse  pro- 
phetic sounding  resolutions,  but  society  as 
a  whole  is  unwilling  to  endorse  the  one  es- 
sential resolution,  the  resolve  to  achieve  re- 
spect and  dignity  for  all,  regardless  of  cost. 

Correct  our  sight,  O.  Lord,  and  Improve 
our  Insight. 

Teach  us  not  to  lash  out  against  those 
who  In  blind  frustration  find  compensation 
In  hostility  and  catharsis  In  violence. 

Cause  us  to  see  that  disorder  is  the  nat- 
ural child  of  persistent  inequity,  while  do- 
mestic tranquility  Is  the  heir  of  consistent 
justice. 

Guide  us  In  these  days  of  testing  to  seek 
protection  not  In  armored  cars,  but  in  the 
impenetrable  armor  of  righteousness,  so  that 
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we  may  know  that  not  to  quell  rlota  but  to 
fulfill  rights  In  o\ir  purpose,  and  not  to  cool 
the  ghetto  but  to  eliminate  It  is  our  chal- 
lenge. 

Blessed  art  Thou,  O,  Lord  our  Ood,  King 
of  the  universe,  who  brlngeet  forth  food 
from  the  earth  and  sustalnest  all  Thy 
creatures. 


March  5,  1968 


If  I  Were  an  Educator 


HON.  JOHN  DOWDY 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  5.  1968 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  Indeed 
a  pleasure  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  fine  address  recently  de- 
livered by  the  Honorable  Allan  Shivers, 
president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States,  and  a  former  Gov- 
ernor of  my  native  State  of  Texas,  to  the 
Mu  Chapter  of  Phi  Delta  Kappa  at  the 
University  of  Texas. 

Governor  Shivers  addressed  current 
and  future  educators  of  our  country — 
members  of  Phi  E>elta  Kappa,  a  national 
honorary  education  fraternity — on  the 
importance  of  a  national  cooperative  ef- 
fort between  businessmen  and  educators 
to  foster  excellence  at  all  levels  of  educa- 
tion In  our  Nation.  Governor  Shivers 
pointed  out  in  his  speech  on  February  8, 
1968.  in  Austin,  that  the  technoloRlcal 
advances  in  business  provide  a  positive 
avenue  for  revolutionizing  education  in 
the  United  States.  He  noted  that  10  per- 
cent of  our  gross  national  product,  or 
about  $80  billion,  is  now  being  spent  on 
all  forms  of  education  and  training  in  our 
country,  and  that  the  future  of  a  co- 
operative endeavor  between  business  and 
education  Is  limitless. 

Governor  Shivers  offered  specific  sug- 
gestions for  making  education  in  our 
country  more  businesslike,  and  called 
educators  and  businessmen  together  to 
meet  a  new  challenge  of  the  "dropout." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  this  informa- 
tive speech  by  Governor  Shivers,  to  all  of 
my  colleagues  for  Its  imagination  and  in- 
sight. The  address,  "If  I  Were  an  Educa- 
tor," follows: 


It  I  Wl 


An  Educatob 


(By  Allan  Shivers,  president.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States,  before 
the  Mu  Chapter  of  Phi  Delta  Kappa  at 
the  University  of  Texas,  Austin.  Tex.,  Feb- 
ruary 8.  1968) 

First  let  me  plead  In  self-defense  that  the 
subject  of  this  talk  was  assigned  to  me  by 
Dr.  King.  It  would  take  a  bolder  man  than  I 
to  stand  up  here  on  his  own  account  and 
try  to  tell  you  how  to  nin  your  business. 
My  strong  impression  is  that  education  Is  in 
dedicated  hands,  and  my  first.  Instinctive 
response  to  the  question  of  what  I  would  do 
if  I  were  an  educator  Is  that  I  would  take 
pride  In  my  profession.  .  .  .  Much  pride  in 
being  an  educator. 

Nothing  that  man  has  accomplished 
throughout  history  compares  with  the  ex- 
plosion of  knowledge  taking  place  In  this 
last  half  of  the  20th  Century,  and  we  rely 
largely  on  educators  to  supply  the  momen- 
tum, direction  and  communication  .to  keep 
the  pace  increasing  from  here  on. 

If  you  had  not  been  educating  ua  well, 
we  couldn't  possibly  be  where  we  are  today, 
and  If  education  were  not  Improving  with 
the  times,  the  outlook  ahead  would  not  be 
nearly  as  good  as  It  Is.  The  management  of 
change  is  as  critical,  however,  in  education 
as  in  business. 


Greater  knowledge  brought  on  the  new 
technology  that  revolutionized  the  business 
world.  Now  this  technology  Is  moving  into 
the  schools,  where  It  should  vastly  improve 
the  learning  processes  from  which  it  origi- 
nated. This  win  have  such  a  multiplier  ef- 
fect on  knowledge  that  the  future  becomes 
less  predictable  each  day. 

The  computer,  and  audio  and  visual 
teaching  aids,  including  television,  are  being 
placed  at  your  disposal,  along  with  a  better 
understanding  of  how  people  learn,  much 
of  It  obtained  from  these  same  new  devices. 
For  the  social  scientists  among  you  are  also 
learning  to  use  the  computer  as  they  study 
ways  to  predict  and  stimulate  human  be- 
havior. This  puts  the  advantage  In  your 
hands  because,  strange  as  it  often  seems, 
students  are  humans. 

If  you  want  to  know  how  it  feels  for  a 
businessman  to  put  himself  In  the  edu- 
cator's place,  I  would  say.  first  of  all,  that 
the  businessman  Is  struck  almost  speechless 
by  the  magnitude  of  the  Investment  he  sees. 
It  amounts  to  no  less  than  $80  billion  a  year, 
when  you  add  up  all  the  formal  and  in- 
formal, public  and  private,  educational  and 
training  programs  by  which  Americans  are 
equipping  themselves  for  more  productive 
and  rewarding  lives. 

Here  Is  10  percent  of  our  gross  national 
product  going  into  a  field  where  competition 
Is  almost  nonexistent:  where  results  are 
measured  only  In  general  terms:  where 
productivity  Is  under  the  double  presstire  of 
expanding  knowledge  and  booming  p>opula- 
tlon — so  much  more  to  teach  to  so  many 
students  in  the  same  number  of  hours  a  day. 

Yet  as  Governor  Chafee  of  Rhode  Island 
recently  noted  In  The  Computer  of  American 
Education.  "The  computer,  while  closely  as- 
sociated with  the  university  ....  has  only 
recently  come  to  be  part  of  pedagogics^ 
equipment:  Its  usefulness  as  a  teaching  aid 
has  been  discovered  almost  by  chance,  and 
its  pertinence  In  this  area  is  Just  being  rec- 
ognized." 

A  businessman's  first  reaction  wotild  be  to 
speed  up  the  uses  of  the  new  technology  in 
schools,  and  he  might  also  want  to  see 
schools  used  more  continuously  throughout 
the  year. 

The  businessman  would  surely  turn  to  cost 
accounting.  Seeing  a  lack  of  Incentive  for 
doing  anything  better  or  cheaper,  he  would 
look  for  alternative  methods,  such  as  "con- 
tracting out"  educational  services  to  private 
firms.  Some  of  this  is  now  going  on,  as  you 
know. 

He  might  also  wonder  why  more  is  not 
done  to  standardize  the  construction  of 
school  buildings,  as  Is  now  being  done  In  Cali- 
fornia with  economical  results. 

He  would  also  Investigate  the  need  for 
education  on  a  statewide  plan,  since  public 
education  Institutions  are  a  state  responsi- 
bility. 

He  might  raise  questions  (hold  onto  your 
seafts,  please)  about  the  education  pay 
scale,  which  seems  to  be  based  less  on  per- 
formance than  on  the  number  of  degrees 
held,  or  on  senlcMlty,  thus  leaving  too  much 
to  chance,  and  to  the  spirit  of  dedication, 
to  provide  the  best  possible  teachers. 

The  businessman  would  also  tend,  I  think, 
to  put  greater  stress  on  advance  market 
planning.  He  has  seen  education  react  In  re- 
cent years,  first  to  the  Russian  sputnik  then 
to  the  demands  of  the  new  technology  for 
more  and  greater  skills,  and  now  to  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  dropout  for  whom  the  educa- 
tional system,  as  it  stands,  holds  no  mean- 
ing because  it  doesn't  prepare  him  to  make  a 
living. 

Tou've  heard  the  criticism  that  educa- 
tion seems  to  be  moving  from  crisis  to  crisis 
In  a  state  of  unpreparedness.  Of  course,  edu- 
cators cannot  be  blamed  entirely  for  this. 
Tou  don't  have  control  over  your  budgets. 
But  you  should  be  able  to  Influence  a  tiim 
for  the  better — to  longer  range  and  more 
realistic  planning.  And  It  seems  certain  that 
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you  are  now  going  to  get  a  new  source  of  help 
in  this  endeavor.  It  will  come  from  business- 
men who  are  moving  strongly  into  the  edu- 
cation field.  The  rapidly  expanding,  new 
learning  Industry  Is  not  philanthropic,  and 
it  may  not  have  your  broad  purposes  in 
mind,  but  It  Is  competitive  and  innovative. 
It  Is  out  to  make  money  by  Improving  the 
effectiveness   of   educational    processes. 

In  short,  business  has  technology  to  sell 
to  the  schools.  It  offers  teaching  aids  and 
services,  and  is  going  to  push  them,  and  keep 
Improving  them  for  competitive  reasons  as 
long  as  there  is  a  substantial  market  for 
them.  And  with  governments  at  every  level 
pouring  out  more  and  more  education  money, 
the  market  gets  stronger  every  day. 

When  the  teaching  machine  finally  relieves 
the  drudgery  and  Increases  the  productivity 
of  the  teacher  the  way  technology  did  for  the 
factory  and  the  mine  worker,  you  will  be  able 
to  look  back  and  see  that  the  new  era  began 
with  the  businessman's  entry  Into  education 
on  a  purely  business  basis.  This  fact  should 
in  no  way  detract  from  the  record  that  busi- 
ness has  established  over  the  past  30  or  40 
years  of  pouring  out  money,  advice  and  co- 
operation to  the  schools.  It  has  long  been  a 
slogan  at  the  National  Chamber  that  edu- 
cation is  an  investment  la  people,  and  more 
than  1,800  local  chambers  have  education 
committees  working  on  school  problems. 

//  /  were  an  educator  1  would  put  these 
committees  to  work  helping  me  Improve 
everything  from  my  transportation  system  to 
my  cost  accounting.  I  would  seek  their  ad- 
vice In  career  planning  and  in  eventual  Job 
placement  especially  of  those  young  people 
not  going  on  to  college. 

I  would  also  say  to  the  businessman :  Don't 
let  the  injection  of  the  profit  motive  now 
weaken  the  other  ptirposes  for  which  you 
invest  In  education  as  a  citizen  and  com- 
munity leader.  The  investments  are  more 
valid  than  ever.  Statistics  continue  to  show 
that  in  communities  where  the  educational 
level  is  higher,  salaries  and  consumer  pur- 
chasing power  are  greater,  unemployment  is 
lower,  and  a  larger  percent  of  the  |>eople  are 
politically  active,  which  is  good  for  the 
business  climate  as  well  as  for  democracy. 

//  /  were  an  educator  I  can  think  of  two 
extremes  that  I  would  make  every  effort  to 
avoid. 

The  first  Is  that  I  would  not  want  us  to 
become  overefflcient.  We  must  leave  room 
for  human  qualities.  Overrellance  on  statis- 
tics might  well  convert  man  into  an  exten- 
sion of  the  machine,  instead  of  keeping  the 
machine  as  a  servant  of  tlie  value  system  of 
humanity. 

There  may  be  too  much  of  a  tendency  to 
accept  computer  answers  as  final,  without 
further  challenge,  and  also  to  concentrate 
on  those  problems  which  the  computer  can 
solve,  and  to  neglect  the  rest.  What  do  we 
really  gain  by  teaching  S -year-olds  to  read 
without  helping  them  to  understand  the 
moral  Import  of  what  they  read? 

It  Is  one  thing  to  cram  a  mind  with  knowl- 
edge: it  is  something  else  to  teach  the  person 
to  apply  what  he  learns  to  human  welfare. 
If  we  want  the  technician  who  dominates 
the  future  to  have  human  qualities,  he  will 
have  to  be  exposed  to  human  experiences 
and  not  Isolated  in  a  world  of  technical 
studies,  no  matter  how  much  there  Is  for  him 
to  learn.  The  schools  will  have  to  see  to  this. 

The  other  danger  Is  that  we  could  decline 
Into  a  satisfied  society.  We  already  enjoy 
a  high  state  of  afBuence  and  there  is  promise 
of  much  more  ahead.  But  there  comes  a 
point  when  most  people  quit  tr3rlng  so  hard. 
In  Utopia  there  is  no  incentive  for  progress. 
So  there  is  a  limit  to  how  far  we  can  safely 
go  m  letting  ourselves  feel  well-off.  Other- 
wise we  stand  to  lose  not  only  our  Incentives, 
but  also  our  concerns  for  each  other. 

To  keep  people  striving;  to  keep  them 
aware  of  the  ever  better  world  they  can  de- 
velop if  they  keep  trying,  and  only  it  they 
keep  trying,  is  also  one  of  education's  re- 
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sponslblUtles,  in  the  businessman's  view.  To 
keep  building  a  better  world  for  future  gen- 
erations to  enjoy  Is  the  social  reason  for 
higher  learning.  While  the  church  and  the 
home  have  made  many  students  aware  of 
this,  much  of  the  responsibility  has  been 
transferred  to  the  school  and  hence  to  the 
teaching  profession. 

//  /  were  an  educator.  I  would  say  to  the 
student:  You  are  preparing  for  an  unknown 
world.  Half  the  persons  employed  today  are 
In  Jobs  that  did  not  exist  when  they  were 
In  school,  and  changes  keep  coming  faster. 
There's  no  way  to  tell  how  you  will  earn 
your  living,  or  even  how  you  will  live.  But 
you  can  be  sure  of  one  thing.  Your  real  worth 
in  any  kind  of  world  will  depend  not  only  on 
what  you  know,  but  on  the  principles  that 
guide  the  use  of  your  knowledge. 

Freedom  of  the  individual,  but  with  re- 
spect for  the  rights  of  others:  willingness 
to  work,  but  with  concern  for  those  who 
can't  earn  their  living,  duties  along  vrlth 
rights,  and  Justice  before  privilege — princi- 
ples like  these  are  the  balance  wheels  of 
civilization  and  If  you  of  the  new  generation 
do  rot  keep  them  In  use;  if  you  should  try 
to  get  along  without  them,  the  computer 
would  surely  be  your  Frankenstein.  Your 
world  wouldn't  be  worth  living  in. 

And  then  I  vrould  say  to  our  new  chal- 
lenger, the  dropout:  Either  our  educational 
system  has  failed  you  or  yoi  have  failed  It. 
But  no  matter  where  the  fault  lies,  the  sys- 
tem must  adapt  to  you.  Your  access  to  the 
better  life  must  be,  and  In  fact  is  being  made 
easier,  but  you  must  still  make  an  effort. 
There  are  lots  of  frills  to  be  enjoyed  today, 
but  they  are  not  up  for  grabs  in  street  riots. 

Dropouts,  like  the  rest  of  us,  must  realize 
that  the  same  basic  principles  hold  good  for 
all  Americans.  We  grant  to  the  disadvan- 
taged, as  rights,  freedom  from  want  and 
equal  opportunity,  but  for  them  to  claim 
an  Inherent  right  to  the  nation's  greater 
abundance  without  contributing  to  its  pro- 
duction is  as  dangerous  an  Idea  as  the  op- 
posite extreme  of  "everyone  for  himself  and 
the  devil  take  the  hindmost." 

And  here  Is  where  reckless  political  slogans 
do  their  dsunage.  There  is  a  nice  sounding 
ring  to  the  phrases,  "from  each  according 
to  his  ability;  to  each  according  to  his 
needs;"  until  we  realize  that  those  who  live 
under  this  doctrine  are  the  Communists' 
slaves. 

Our  economy  needs  the  skills  that  the 
dropout  can  develop,  and  anyhow,  he  can't 
be  left  to  keep  falling  farther  behind  as 
technology  advances.  This  is  why  education 
and  business  are  starting  to  team  up  In  a 
new  type  of  coordinated  program  to  bring 
basic  education,  then  Job  training,  then  Job 
placement  to  the  hardcore  unemployed  of 
the  big  city  ghettos.  Chicago,  Philadelphia, 
Buffalo  and  Providence  are  among  the  places 
where  this  effort  was  pioneered,  and  It  is  now 
spreading. 

Finally,  if  I  were  an  educator,  I  think  I 
would  say  to  my  associates:  Let's  stick  our 
necks  out  and  be  a  little  nonpermlsslve.  The 
presiding  generation  doesn't  deserve  all  this 
protest.  It  hasn't  done  that  badly  for  Amer- 
ica. Too  much  Is  being  said  and  done  in 
campus  demonstrations  that  educators 
should  not  be  neutral  about. 

Any  teacher  can  distinguish  between  the 
open.  Inquiring  and  challenging  mind,  to 
whom  the  future  belongs,  and  the  loud 
mouth  of  unruly  dissent.  Yet  the  same  rules 
of  conduct  are  applied  to  both.  We  stretch 
the  rules  for  the  disturber  on  the  theory 
that  to  draw  the  line  on  him  might  set  a 
precedent  for  infringing  on  the  rights  of 
others.  This  Is  the  same  kind  of  wayward 
reasoning  that  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  has  used  recently  In  nullifying  thje 
provision  in  federal  law  that  barred  Com- 
munist party  members  from  working  In  de- 
fense plants,  and  also  In  several  of  Its  land- 
mark decisions  that  have  given  criminals 
advantages  over  police.  It  may  be  a  good 
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thing  that  nobody  has  gone  to  court  recently 
to  insist  on  his  right  to  yell  "fire"  in  a 
crowded  theater. 

Criminals,  conmiunlsts  and  campus  rioters 
are  up  to  no  good  but  their  rights  seem  to 
be  getting  more  protection  than  anyone 
else's.  Higher  knowledge  is  not  what  brought 
this  about.  An  overextended  sense  of  Im- 
partiality did  It.  We're  practically  governed 
by  permissiveness.  The  rising  generation  was 
raised  on  It,  millions  of  them  by  the  baby 
care  book  of  the  same  Dr.  Spock  whom  we 
now  see  being  indicted  on  charges  of  en- 
couraging violations  of  the  draft  law. 

As  Is  usually  the  case.  It  appears  that  we 
will  have  to  be  educated  out  of  this  folly. 
Parents'  mistakes  are  Inflicted  on  teachers, 
making  your  burden  greater  than  it  should 
be.  But  you  should  also  know  that  you  are 
more  appreciated  today. 

I  hope  you  are  encouraged  by  the  rush  of 
reliance  on  your  profession  that  is  being 
produced  by  the  shock  waves  of  exploding 
knowledge.  It  has  never  been  said,  bo  far  as 
I  know,  that  progress  has  waited  on  better 
teachers. 

Your  prestige  Is  high  and  rising  fast,  as  it 
deserves  to  do.  I  don't  know  anyone  who 
would  not  be  proud  to  be  an  educator.  For 
the  good  of  us  all,  I  wish  you  well. 


Seaman  Happy  To  Go  to  Vietnam 
With  Navy 


HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAHVES 

Tuesday.  March  5,  1968 

Mr.  TAP*r.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  war  In 
Vietnam  drags  on,  we  continually  read 
more  and  more  about  opposition  to  the 
war  effort,  about  students  picketing  draft 
boards,  and  administration  officials,  and 
of  mass  protests  to  UJ5.  involvement  In 
Southeast  Asia.  It  is,  therefore,  encour- 
aging to  read  of  young  men  like  Cincin- 
nati's Marvin  E.  Harper,  who  will  soon 
serve  off  Vietnam  aboard  the  UJ3.S.  New 
Jersey. 

I  include  the  following  article  from  the 

Cincinnati  Enquirer  of  March  4,  1968: 

Seaman  Happy  To  Go  to  Vietnam 

WrrH  Navt 

(By  Allen  Howard) 

Most  GIs  display  an  outburst  of  Joy  If  they 
are  In  Vietnam  and  get  orders  to  return 
home,  but  Marvin  E.  Harper,  a  seaman  on 
the  USS  New  Jersey,  showed  the  same  kind 
of  Joy  when  he  learned  he  had  been  hand- 
picked  by  the  Navy  to  serve  on  the  battleship 
when  It  leaves  for  Vietnam  In  July. 

Not  because  he  doesn't  like  home  or  serving 
In  this  country,  but  because  he  wants  to  do 
his  part  to  help  defend  his  country,  wherever 
he  can,  according  to  his  mother,  Mrs.  Anne 
Harper,  3635  Wabash  Ave.,  Evanston. 

"He  Is  so  proud  of  serving  on  that  ship," 
Mrs.  Harper  said,  with  a  touch  of  pride  in 
her  voice. 

The  proud  mother  who  Is  a  supervisor  in 
the  Education  Department  at  Longview  State 
Hospital,  6600  Paddock  Rd.,  said  her  son  Is  a 
1967  graduate  of  Wlthrow  High  School.  He 
entered  the  reserves  a  year  ago  and  enlisted 
for  active  duty  in  December  1967. 

Harper  Is  stationed  at  the  Philadelphia 
Shipyard  aboard  the  ship.  He  was  home  for 
one  day  last  Christmas. 

Said  Mrs.  Harper  of  her  only  child,  "He 
was  a  good  student  In  school.  He  played  in 
the  school  band  and  formed  bis  own  Jazz 
group  known  as  the  Esquires.  Most  of  the 
members  of  the  group  are  in  service  now. 
My  son  played  drums  and  was  called  'Sticks.' 
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life  more  rewarding  and  attractive.  Agrlcul- 
txiral  work  mlKht  be  made  more  remunera- 
tive, small  Industry  mtgtit  provide  employ- 
ment In  small  communltlea  away  from  the 
big  cities,  education  and  entertainment 
might  be  vastly  Improved.  Can  planning  not 
comprehend  some  major  effort  to  direct  the 
flow  of  population  to  areas  where  It  can 
beat  advance  the  national  welfare  and  beet 
share  in  the  national  well-being?  A  pro- 
dlgloua  task  lies  ahead  undoubtedly  in  sal- 
vaging the  current  urban  castaways.  But 
surely  some  new  approach  can  be  devised 
to  keep  new  migrants  from  following  in 
their  wake. 

In  writing  about  the  President's  Message 
to  Congress  a  few  days  ago  we  observed 
that  it  envisaged  the  expenditure  of  some 
910  billion  over  the  next  ten  years.  In  point 
of  fact,  the  910  billion  flgure  Involves  the 
proposed  funds  for  flscal  1989  and  the  exten- 
sion of  certain  programs  outlined  In  the 
Message  beyond  Qscal  1909.  Although  the 
President  spoke  of  a  "far-reaching  goal  to 
meet  a  massive  national  need :  the  construc- 
tion of  36  million  new  homes  and  apart- 
ments over  the  next  ten  years."  none  of  the 
specific  profjrams  was  projected  for  more 
than  five  years.  It  being  difficult  to  estimate 
costs  for  any  longer  period.  Thus  the  over- 
all plan  has  eren  greater  magnitude  than 
we  suppaaed.     -- 
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we  may  know  that  not  to  quell  rlota  but  to 
fulfill  rights  in  our  puri>OBe.  and  not  to  cool 
the  ghetto  but  to  eliminate  it  is  our  chal- 
lenge. 

Bleaaed  art  Thou,  O,  Lord  our  Ood,  King 
of  the  universe,  who  bringect  forth  food 
from  the  earth  and  sustainest  all  Thy 
creatures. 


March  5,  1968 


March  5,  1968 


loTocatioa  by  Rabbi  Richard  G.  Hiruh  at 
the  National  Hoasinf  Conference 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  BARRETT 

or    PKNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  5,  1968 

Mr.  BARRETTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  an  excellent  Invocation,  de- 
livered by  Rabbi  Richard  G.  Hirsch  at 
the  National  Housing  Conference  held 
here  in  Washington.  D.C.,  last  evening, 
March  4.  1968: 
Invocation — Nattokai.      Housing      Contd- 

ENcs.  Makch  4.   1968 — Dkuvxeko  bt  Rabbi 

RiCHAKD  O.  HntscH 

"He  that  giveth  unto  the  poor  shall  not 
lack,  but  he  that  hldeth  his  eyes  shall  have 
many  a  curse."  (Proverbs  28:27) 

O,  Lord,  we  t>ehold  our  nation  suffering 
from  20-W  vision,  where  the  20  percent  lea«t 
privileged  receive  a  steadily  decreasing  por- 
tion of  society's  benefits,  and  the  majority 
wear  blinders  of  indifierence: 

Where  for  some,  black  is  the  color  of  pov- 
erty, and  for  others,  wtilte  Is  the  color  of 
btffotry; 

Where  pressures  to  balance  the  budget 
outweigh  programs  to  adjust  the  imbalance 
between  fellow  men: 

Where  government  files  grow  cluttered 
with  reports  of  commissions,  but  perform- 
ance records  are  stained  with  the  sin  of 
omissions: 

Where  organized  citizens  endorse  pro- 
phetic sounding  resolutions,  but  society  as 
a  whole  Is  unwilling  to  endorse  the  one  es- 
sential resolution,  the  resolve  to  achieve  re- 
spect and  dignity  for  all,  regardless  of  cost. 

Correct  our  sight,  O,  Lord,  and  improve 
our  insight. 

Teach  us  not  to  lash  out  against  those 
who  in  blind  frustration  find  compensation 
in  hoetlllty  and  catharsis  In  violence. 

Cause  us  to  see  that  disorder  Is  the  nat- 
ural child  of  persistent  Inequity,  while  do- 
mestic tranquility  is  the  heir  of  consistent 
Justice. 

Guide  us  in  these  days  of  testing  to  seek 
protection  not  in  armored  cars,  but  in  the 
Unpenetrable  armor  of  rlghteotisneas,  so  that 


If  I  Were  an  Edncator 


HON.  JOHN  DOWDY 

or    TkXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  S.  1968 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  Indeed 
a  pleasure  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  fine  address  recently  de- 
livered by  the  Honorable  Allan  Shivers, 
president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States,  and  a  former  Gov- 
ernor of  my  native  State  of  Texas,  to  the 
Mu  Chapter  of  Phi  Delta  Kappa  at  the 
University  of  Texas. 

Governor  Shivers  addressed  current 
and  future  educators  of  our  country — 
members  of  Phi  DelU  Kappa,  a  national 
honorary  education  fraternity— on  the 
Importance  of  a  national  cooperative  ef- 
fort between  businessmen  and  educators 
to  foster  excellence  at  all  levels  of  educa- 
tion In  our  Nation.  Governor  Shivers 
pointed  out  In  his  speech  on  February  8. 
1968.  In  Austin,  that  the  technoloelcal 
advances  in  business  provide  a  positive 
avenue  for  revolutionizing  education  In 
the  United  States.  He  noted  that  10  per- 
cent of  our  gross  national  product,  or 
about  $80  billion.  Is  now  being  spent  on 
all  forms  of  education  and  training  In  our 
coimtry,  and  that  the  future  of  a  co- 
operative endeavor  between  business  and 
education  is  limitless. 

Governor  Shivers  offered  specific  sug- 
gestions for  making  education  in  our 
country  more  businesslike,  and  called 
educators  and  businessmen  together  to 
meet  a  new  challenge  of  the  "dropout." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  this  Informa- 
tive speech  by  Governor  Shivers,  to  all  of 
my  colleagues  for  Its  imagination  and  In- 
sight. The  address.  "If  I  Were  an  Educa- 
tor." follows: 

Ir  I  Vfwax  An  Educatob 
(By  Allan  Shivers,  president.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States,  before 
the  Mu  Chapter  of  Phi  Delta  Kappa  at 
the  University  of  Texas,  Austin,  Tex.,  Feb- 
ruary 8,  1968) 

First  let  me  plead  In  self-defense  that  the 
subject  of  this  talk  was  assigned  to  me  by 
Dr.  King.  It  would  take  a  t>older  man  than  I 
to  stand  up  here  on  ills  own  account  and 
try  to  tell  you  how  to  run  your  business. 
My  strong  Impression  la  ttiat  education  is  In 
dedicated  hands,  and  my  first.  Instinctive 
response  to  the  question  of  what  I  would  do 
if  I  were  an  educator  is  that  I  would  take 
pride  in  my  profession.  .  .  .  Much  pride  in 
being  an  educator. 

Nothing  that  man  has  accomplished 
throughout  history  compares  with  the  ex- 
plosion of  tcnowledge  taking  place  In  this 
last  half  of  the  20th  Century,  and  we  rely 
largely  on  educators  to  supply  the  momen- 
tum, direction  and  communication  to  keep 
the  pace  increasing  from  here  on. 

If  you  had  not  been  educating  us  well, 
we  couldn't  possibly  be  where  we  are  today, 
and  if  education  were  not  Improving  with 
the  times,  the  outlook  ahead  would  not  tM 
nearly  as  good  as  It  is.  The  management  of 
change  la  aa  critical,  bcwever.  in  education 
as  in  business. 


Greater  knowledge  brought  on  the  new 
technology  that  revolutionized  the  business 
world.  Now  this  technology  is  moving  into 
the  schools,  where  It  should  vastly  improve 
the  learning  processes  from  which  it  origi- 
nated. This  will  have  such  a  multiplier  ef- 
fect on  knowledge  that  the  future  becomes 
less  predictable  each  day. 

The  computer,  and  audio  and  visual 
teaching  aids,  including  television,  are  l>elng 
placed  at  your  disposal,  along  with  a  better 
understanding  of  how  people  learn,  much 
of  It  obtained  from  these  same  new  devices. 
For  the  social  scientists  among  you  are  also 
learning  to  use  the  computer  as  they  study 
ways  to  predict  and  stimulate  human  be- 
havior. This  puts  the  advantage  In  your 
bands  because,  strange  as  it  often  seems. 
students  are  humans. 

If  you  want  to  know  how  It  feels  for  a 
businessman  to  put  himself  In  the  edu- 
cator's place,  I  would  say,  first  of  all.  that 
the  bu5lne«aman  Is  struck  almost  speechless 
by  the  magnitude  of  the  Investment  he  sees. 
It  amounts  to  no  less  than  (80  billion  a  year. 
when  you  add  up  all  the  formal  and  in- 
formal, public  and  private,  educational  and 
training  programs  by  which  Americans  are 
equipping  themselves  for  more  productive 
and  rewarding  lives. 

Here  Is  10  percent  of  our  gross  national 
product  going  into  a  field  where  competition 
is  almost  nonexistent:  where  results  are 
measured  only  In  general  terms:  where 
productivity  is  under  the  double  pressure  of 
expanding  knowledge  and  booming  p>opula- 
tion — so  much  more  to  teach  to  so  many 
students  in  the  same  number  of  hours  a  day. 

Yet  as  Governor  Chafee  of  Rhode  Island 
recently  noted  in  The  Computer  of  American 
Education,  "The  computer,  while  closely  as- 
sociated with  the  university  ....  has  only 
recently  come  to  l>e  part  of  pedagogical 
equipment:  Its  usefulness  as  a  teactiiug  aid 
has  been  discovered  almost  by  chance,  and 
its  pertinence  in  this  area  is  Just  being  rec- 
ognized." 

A  businessman's  first  reaction  would  be  to 
speed  up  the  uses  of  the  new  technology  in 
schools,  and  he  might  also  want  to  see 
schools  used  more  continuously  throughout 
the  year. 

The  busineskman  would  surely  turn  to  cost 
accounting.  Seeing  a  lack  of  incentive  for 
doing  anything  better  or  cheaper,  he  would 
look  for  alternative  methods,  such  as  "con- 
tracting out"  educational  services  to  private 
firms.  Some  of  this  is  now  going  on.  as  you 
know. 

He  might  also  wonder  why  more  is  not 
done  to  standardize  the  construction  of 
school  buildings,  as  is  now  being  done  in  Cali- 
fornia with  economical  results. 

He  would  also  Investigate  the  need  for 
education  on  a  statewide  plan,  since  public 
education  institutions  are  a  state  rekponsi- 
bUlty. 

He  might  raise  questions  (hold  onto  your 
sea^,  please)  about  the  education  pay 
scale,  which  seems  to  be  based  less  on  p>er- 
formance  than  on  the  number  of  degrees 
held,  or  on  seniority,  thus  leaving  too  much 
to  ctiance.  and  to  the  spirit  of  dedication, 
to  provide  the  best  possible  teachers. 

The  businessman  would  also  tend,  I  think, 
to  put  greater  stress  on  advance  market 
planning.  He  has  seen  education  react  in  re- 
cent years,  first  to  the  Russian  sputnik  then 
to  the  demands  of  the  new  technology  for 
more  and  greater  skills,  and  now  to  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  dropout  for  whom  the  educa- 
tional system,  as  it  stands,  holds  no  mean- 
ing because  it  doesn't  prepare  him  to  make  a 
living. 

You've  beard  the  criticism  that  educa- 
tion seems  to  bt  moving  from  crisis  to  crisis 
in  a  state  of  unpreparedness.  Of  course,  edu- 
cators cannot  be  blamed  entirely  for  this. 
You  don't  have  control  over  your  budgets. 
But  you  should  be  able  to  influence  a  turn 
for  the  better — to  longer  range  and  more 
realistic  planning.  And  it  seems  certain  that 


you  are  now  going  to  get  a  new  source  of  help 
in  this  endeavor.  It  will  come  from  business- 
men who  are  moving  strongly  into  the  edu- 
cation field.  The  rapidly  expanding,  new 
learning  industry  is  not  philanthropic,  and 
it  may  not  have  your  broad  purposes  In 
mind,  but  it  is  competitive  and  innovative. 
It  is  out  to  make  money  by  improving  the 
effectiveness    of    educational    processes. 

In  short,  business  has  technology  to  sell 
to  the  schools.  It  offers  teaching  aids  and 
services,  and  is  going  to  push  them,  and  keep 
improving  them  for  competitive  reasons  as 
long  as  there  is  a  substantial  market  for 
them.  And  with  governments  at  every  level 
pouring  out  more  and  more  education  money, 
the  market  gets  stronger  every  day. 

When  the  teaching  machine  finally  relieves 
the  drudgery  and  Increases  the  productivity 
of  the  teacher  the  way  technology  did  for  the 
factory  and  the  mine  worker,  you  will  be  able 
to  look  back  and  see  that  the  new  era  began 
vidth  the  businessman's  entry  into  education 
on  a  purely  business  basis.  This  fact  should 
in  no  way  detract  from  the  record  that  busi- 
ness has  established  over  the  past  30  or  40 
years  of  pouring  out  money,  advice  and  co- 
operation to  the  schools.  It  has  long  been  a 
slogan  at  the  National  Chamber  that  edu- 
cation is  an  investment  in  people,  and  more 
than  1,800  local  chambers  have  education 
committees  working  on  school  problems. 

//  /  were  an  educator  I  would  put  these 
committees  to  work  helping  me  Improve 
everything  from  my  transportation  system  to 
my  cost  accounting.  I  would  seek  their  ad- 
vice in  career  planning  and  In  eventual  Job 
placement  especially  of  those  young  people 
not  going  on   to  college. 

I  would  also  say  to  the  businessman :  Don't 
let  the  injection  of  the  profit  motive  now 
weaken  the  other  purposes  for  which  you 
invest  in  education  as  a  citizen  and  com- 
munity leader.  The  Investments  are  more 
valid  than  ever.  Statistics  continue  to  show 
that  in  communities  where  the  educational 
level  is  higher,  salaries  and  consumer  pur- 
chasing power  are  greater,  unemployment  Is 
lower,  and  a  larger  percent  of  the  people  are 
politically  active,  which  Is  good  for  the 
business  climate  as  well  as  for  democracy. 

//  /  toerc  an  educator  I  can  think  of  two 
extremes  that  I  would  make  every  effort  to 
avoid. 

The  first  is  that  I  wovild  not  want  us  to 
become  overeSBcient.  We  must  leave  room 
for  hiunan  qualities.  Overreliance  on  statis- 
tics might  well  convert  man  into  an  exten- 
sion of  the  machine,  instead  of  keeping  the 
machine  as  a  servant  of  the  value  system  of 
humanity. 

There  may  be  too  much  of  a  tendency  to 
accept  computer  answers  as  final,  without 
further  challenge,  and  also  to  concentrate 
on  those  problems  which  the  computer  can 
solve,  and  to  neglect  the  rest.  What  do  we 
really  gain  by  teaching  6 -year-olds  to  read 
without  helping  them  to  understand  the 
moral  import  of  what  they  read? 

It  is  one  thing  to  cram  a  mind  with  knowl- 
edge; it  Is  something  else  to  teach  the  person 
to  apply  what  he  learns  to  human  welfare. 
If  we  want  the  technician  who  dominates 
the  future  to  have  human  qualities,  he  will 
have  to  be  exposed  to  human  experiences 
and  not  isolated  in  a  world  of  technical 
studies,  no  matter  how  much  there  Is  for  him 
to  learn.  The  schools  will  have  to  see  to  tills. 

The  other  danger  is  that  we  could  decline 
into  a  satisfied  society.  We  already  enjoy 
a  high  state  of  affluence  and  there  is  promise 
of  much  more  ahead.  But  there  comes  a 
point  when  most  people  quit  trying  so  hard. 
In  Utopia  there  Is  no  incentive  for  progress. 
So  there  is  a  limit  to  how  far  we  can  safely 
go  in  letting  ourselves  feel  well-oS.  Other- 
wise we  stand  to  lose  not  only  our  incentives, 
but  also  our  concerns  for  each  other. 

To  keep  people  striving:  to  keep  them 
aware  of  the  ever  better  world  they  can  de- 
velop If  they  keep  trying,  and  only  If  they 
keep  trying,  is  also  one  of  education's  re- 
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sponsibillties.  in  the  businessman's  view.  To 
keep  building  a  better  world  for  future  gen- 
erations to  enjoy  is  the  social  reason  for 
higher  learning.  While  the  church  and  the 
home  have  made  many  students  aware  of 
this,  much  of  the  responsibility  has  been 
transferred  to  the  school  and  hence  to  the 
teaching  profession. 

//  /  were  an  educator,  I  would  say  to  the 
student:  You  are  preparing  for  an  unknown 
world.  Half  the  persons  employed  today  are 
in  Jobs  that  did  not  exist  when  they  were 
In  school,  and  changes  keep  coming  faster. 
There's  no  way  to  tell  how  you  will  earn 
your  living,  or  even  how  you  will  live.  But 
you  can  be  sure  of  one  thing.  Your  real  worth 
in  any  kind  of  world  will  depend  not  only  on 
what  you  know,  but  on  the  principles  that 
guide  the  use  of  your  knowledge. 

Freedom  of  the  individual,  but  with  re- 
spect for  the  rights  of  others;  willingness 
to  work,  but  with  concern  for  those  who 
can't  earn  their  living,  duties  along  with 
rights,  and  Justice  before  privilege — princi- 
ples like  these  are  the  balance  wheels  of 
civilization  and  if  you  of  the  new  generation 
do  not  keep  them  in  use:  if  you  should  try 
to  get  along  without  them,  the  computer 
would  surely  be  yo\ir  Frankenstein.  Your 
world  wouldn't  be  worth  living  In. 

And  then  I  would  say  to  our  new  chal- 
lenger, the  dropout:  Either  our  educational 
system  has  failed  you  or  yoi  have  failed  it. 
But  no  matter  where  the  fault  lies,  the  sys- 
tem must  adapt  to  you.  Your  access  to  the 
better  life  must  be,  and  in  fact  is  being  made 
easier,  but  you  must  still  make  an  effort. 
There  are  lots  of  frills  to  be  enjoyed  today, 
but  they  are  not  up  for  grabs  in  street  riots. 

Dropouts,  like  the  rest  of  us,  must  realize 
that  the  same  basic  principles  hold  good  for 
all  Americans.  We  grant  to  the  disadvan- 
taged, as  rights,  freedom  from  want  and 
equal  opportunity,  but  for  them  to  claim 
an  Inherent  right  to  the  nation's  greater 
abundance  without  contributing  to  its  pro- 
duction Is  as  dangerous  an  idea  as  the  op- 
posite extreme  of  "everyone  for  himself  and 
the  devil  take  the  hindmost." 

And  here  is  where  reckless  political  slogans 
do  their  damage.  There  Is  a  nice  sounding 
ring  to  the  phrases,  "from  each  according 
to  his  ability;  to  each  according  to  his 
needs;"  until  we  realize  that  those  who  live 
under  this  doctrine  are  the  Communists' 
slaves. 

Our  economy  needs  the  skills  that  the 
dropout  can  develop,  and  anyhow,  he  can't 
be  left  to  keep  falling  farther  behind  as 
technology  advances.  This  is  why  education 
and  business  are  starting  to  team  up  in  a 
new  type  of  coordinated  program  to  bring 
basic  education,  then  Job  training,  then  Job 
placement  to  the  hardcore  unemployed  of 
the  big  city  ghettos.  Chicago,  Philadelphia, 
Buffalo  and  Providence  are  among  the  places 
where  this  effort  was  pioneered,  and  it  is  now 
spreading. 

Finally,  if  I  were  an  educator,  I  think  I 
wotild  say  to  my  associates:  Let's  stick  our 
necks  out  and  be  a  little  nonpermlssive.  The 
presiding  generation  doesn't  deserve  all  this 
protest.  It  hasn't  done  that  badly  for  Amer- 
ica. Too  much  is  being  said  and  done  in 
campus  demonstrations  that  educators 
should  not  be  neutral  about. 

Any  teacher  can  distinguish  between  the 
open,  inquiring  and  challenging  mind,  to 
whom  the  future  belongs,  and  the  loud 
mouth  of  unruly  dissent.  Yet  the  same  rules 
of  conduct  are  applied  to  both.  We  stretch 
the  rules  for  the  disturber  on  the  theory 
that  to  draw  the  line  on  him  might  set  a 
precedent  for  infringing  on  the  rights  of 
others.  This  is  the  same  kind  of  wayward 
reasoning  that  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  has  used  recently  in  nullifying  the 
provision  In  federal  law  that  barred  Com- 
munist party  members  from  working  in  de- 
fense plants,  and  also  in  several  of  its  land- 
mark decisions  that  have  given  criminals 
advantages  over  police.  It  may  be  a  good 
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1:hlng  that  nobody  has  gone  to  court  recently 
to  insist  on  his  right  to  yell  "fire"  in  a 
crowded  theater. 

Criminals,  communists  and  campus  rioters 
are  up  to  no  good  but  their  rights  seem  to 
be  getting  more  protection  than  anyone 
else's.  Higher  knowledge  is  not  what  brought 
this  about.  An  overextended  sense  of  Im- 
partiality did  it.  We're  practically  governed 
by  permissiveness.  The  rising  generation  was 
raised  on  it,  millions  of  them  by  the  baby 
care  book  of  the  same  Dr.  Spock  whom  we 
now  see  being  indicted  on  charges  of  en- 
couraging violations  of  the  draft  law. 

As  is  usually  the  case,  it  appears  that  we 
will  have  to  be  educated  out  of  this  folly. 
Parents'  mistakes  are  inOicted  on  teachers, 
malting  your  burden  greater  than  it  should 
be.  But  you  should  also  know  that  you  are 
more  appreciated  today. 

I  hope  you  are  encouraged  by  the  rush  of 
reliance  on  your  profession  that  is  being 
produced  by  the  shock  waves  of  exploding 
knowledge.  It  has  never  been  said,  so  far  as 
I  know,  that  progress  has  waited  on  better 
teachers. 

Your  prestige  is  high  and  rising  fast,  as  it 
deserves  to  do.  I  don't  know  anyone  who 
would  not  be  proud  to  be  an  educator.  For 
the  good  of  us  ail.  I  wish  you  well. 


Seaman  Happy  To  Go  to  Vietnam 
With  Navy 


HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  5.  1968 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  war  in 
Vietnam  drags  on,  we  continually  read 
more  and  more  about  opposition  to  the 
war  effort,  about  students  picketing  draft 
boards,  and  administration  oCQcials,  and 
of  mass  protests  to  UJS.  involvement  In 
Southeast  Asia.  It  is,  therefore,  encour- 
aging to  read  of  yoimg  men  like  Cincin- 
nati's Marvin  E.  Harper,  who  will  soon 
serve  off  Vietnam  aboard  the  USB.  New 
Jersey. 

I  include  the  following  article  from  the 

Cincinnati  Enquirer  of  March  4,  1968: 

Seaman  Happy  To  Go  to  Vietnam 

With  Navy 

(By  Allen  Howard) 

Most  OIs  display  an  outburst  of  Joy  if  they 
are  in  Vietnam  and  get  orders  to  return 
home,  but  Marvin  E.  Harper,  a  seaman  on 
the  USS  New  Jersey,  showed  the  same  kind 
of  Joy  when  be  learned  he  had  been  hand- 
picked  by  the  Navy  to  serve  on  the  battleship 
when  it  leaves  for  Vietnam  in  July. 

Not  becavise  he  doesn't  like  home  or  serving 
in  this  country,  but  because  he  wants  to  do 
his  part  to  help  defend  his  country,  wherever 
he  can,  according  to  his  mother,  Mrs.  Anne 
Harper,  3635  Wabash  Ave.,  Evanston. 

"He  is  so  proud  of  serving  on  that  ship," 
Mrs.  Harper  said,  with  a  touch  of  pride  in 
her  voice. 

The  proud  mother  who  is  a  supervisor  in 
the  Education  Department  at  Longview  State 
Hospital,  6600  Paddock  Rd.,  said  her  son  is  a 
1967  graduate  of  Withrow  High  School.  He 
entered  the  reserves  a  year  ago  and  enlisted 
for  active  duty  in  December  1967. 

Harper  is  stationed  at  the  Philadelphia 
Shipyard  aboard  the  ship.  He  was  home  for 
one  day  last  Christmas. 

Said  Mrs.  Harper  of  her  only  child,  "He 
was  a  good  student  In  school.  He  played  in 
the  school  band  and  formed  his  own  Jazz 
group  known  as  the  Esquires.  Most  of  the 
meml>ers  of  the  group  are  in  service  now. 
My  son  played  drums  and  was  called  'Sticlcs.' 
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H«  hM  formed  another  }aa  group  since  ba 

got  In  service. " 

Mrs.  Harper  said  she  didn't  know  why  her 
son  chose  the  Navy.  "I  guesa  It  was  becaxise 
he  was  Interested  In  what  the  Navy  offered  In 
education,"  she  said. 


The  Dollar  Drain 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxiNois 

IN  THK  HOnSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  5,  1968 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  Bulletin,  published  by  the 
Czechoslovak  National  Council  of  Amer- 
ica, tells  an  interesting  story.  In  Its 
February  issue,  of  currency  manipula- 
tion by  the  Czechoslovak  Communist 
Government  Tourist  Agency,  and  is  a 
very  timely  subject  in  view  of  the  intense 
interest  on  the  Hill  with  the  dollar  drain 
and  possible  cures.  The  article  follows: 
.   The  Dollar  Drain 

There  la-Mttle  hope  that  the  Vietnamese 
war  will  be  concluded  In  the  near  future,  and 
when  It  Is  over,  the  rehabilitation  of  Vietnam 
will  have  to  be  paid  for  mostly  with  our 
dollars.  The  development  of  the  Mekong  River 
Valley  alone  will  cost  us  $1  billion.  Further- 
more, our  strategic  responsibilities  In  the 
world  are  growing.  We  shall  be  paying  out 
gold  for  a  long  time  to  come  and  our  gold 
reserves  are  steadily  dwindling.  Yet  through 
It  all  the  dollar,  the  main  International  cur- 
rency, must  remain  sound. 

In  his  State  of  the  Union  address  the  Presi- 
dent proposed  measures  to  slow  down  the  flow 
of  dollars:  tight  curbs  on  foreign  investment 
by  U.S.  Arms  and  a  punitive  levy  on  overseas 
travel  outside  the  American  hemisphere. 

Under  the  proposal,  as  laid  out  by  Treastiry 
Secretary  Henry  Fowler,  a  5  per  cent  excise 
tax  would  be  levied  on  airline  and  steamship 
tickets  for  all  foreign  destinations  outside 
this  continent  Tourist  spending  In  E\irope, 
Africa  and  Asia  would  be  tax-free  up  to 
$7.00  a  day  per  traveler.  The  next  $8  of  dally 
spending  would  be  taxed  at  a  rate  of  15  per 
cent,  and  any  spending  over  $15  a  day  would 
be  taxed  at  a  punitive  30  per  cent.  Returning 
travelers,  who  can  now  bring  up  to  $100  worth 
of  goods  Into  the  country  without  paying 
duties,  would  have  the  exemption  reduced 
to  $10.  A  flat  duty  of  25  per  cent  of  value 
would  be  levied  on  a  returning  traveler's  pur- 
chases up  to  $500.  The  average  tourist  in 
Europe,  said  Mr.  Fowler,  pays  $450  for  his 
round  trip  fare  and  stays  In  Europe  for  33 
days,  spending  a  total  of  $550  while  there, 
or  $16.73  a  day.  Such  a  traveler  would  pay 
$22.50  In  excise  tax  on  his  fare  and  the  cost 
of  his  $1,000  trip  would  be  raised  by  a  total 
of  $78  60. 

Such  a  tax  does  not  seem  prohibitive:  one 
may  well  argue  that  If  a  traveler  has  set 
aside  $1,000  for  his  trip,  he  can  pay  Uncle 
Sam  an  additional  $78.60.  More  objectionable 
by  far  than  the  tax  Itself  la  Its  enforcement 
for.  as  Secretary  Fowler  explained,  "a  trav- 
eler would  be  required  to  declare  the  funds 
he  was  taking  with  him  and  pay  the  full 
tax  he  estimates  he  will  owe;  on  returning 
to  the  United  States,  he  would  have  to  de- 
clare what  money  he  had  left  and  file  a 
formal  tax  return.  Income  received  while 
abroad  would  have  to  be  declared,  and  a  10 
per  cent  flne  would  be  levied  for  underesti- 
mating the  tax  payment  by  20  per  cent  or 
more." 

The  thought  of  filing  a  declaration  of  In- 
tent and  paying  the  estimate  In  advance  Is 
bad  enough  but  to  run  the  risk  of  paying 
a  flne  of  10  per  cent  for  estimating  Incor- 
rectly the   probable   expenses   In   a  foreign 
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country  sounds  too  complex.  In  everyone's 
mind  la  the  obvious  question:  What?  More 
paper  work?  More  reports?  And  how  Is  the 
extra  administrative  burden  to  be  carried 
out?  How  many  new  bureaus  and  officials 
win  be  required  to  check  on  the  travelers? 

IS  THIS  TRIP  NECE8SART7 

The  President  has  made  a  plea  for  "vol- 
untary restraint"  In  travel  abroad  and  hopes 
that  It  will  save  the  country  $600  million. 
If  passed  the  tourist  law  would  be  effective; 
many  Americans  would  decide  to  stay  on 
the  American  continent  and  postpone  their 
European  trip  Indefinitely.  It  sounds  simple, 
patriotic  and  wise. 

But  the  question  before  us  Is  far  more 
complicated.  There  may  be  retaliation;  al- 
ready large  concerns,  for  Instance  Lufthansa 
Oerman  Airlines,  which  has  been  buying  all 
Its  airlines  from  Boeing  In  Seattle,  has  hinted 
that  It  may  be  forced  to  re-examine  its  buy- 
American  policy. 

Then  there  Is  Italy:  Italian  officials  esti- 
mate that  the  law  would  cut  U.S.  tourism 
by  as  much  as  20  percent  ( which  seems  a  very 
low  estimate) ,  costing  their  country  $40  mil- 
lion In  tourist  dollars.  If  by  staying  at  home, 
or  restricting  themselves  to  the  American 
hemisphere,  Americans  deprive  Italy  of  $40 
million  In  tourist  dollars,  Is  It  a  wise  policy 
In  the  long  run?  Threatened  by  a  strong 
Communist  Party,  Italy  has  warded  off  the 
danger  by  maintaining  high  employment  and 
a  rising  standard  of  living.  To  a  country  poor 
agriculturally  and  overpopulated  but  rich 
In  art,  tourism  Is  very  Important  and  Ameri- 
can dollars  have  been  very  welcome.  Is  It 
advisable  to  cut  the  flow  of  tourist  dollars 
to  a  friendly  country  In  such  a  precarious 
position? 

Austria  la  another  country  with  a  big 
tourist  trade.  While  her  Communist  Party 
has  almost  disappeared  as  a  result  of  the 
Red  Army's  occupation  after  the  war,  never- 
theless tourism  Is  Important  to  Austria. 
Should  we  penalize  a  friend? 

t-RIEND   AND    FOE 

Shotild  Italy,  Austria,  etc.  be  given  the 
same  treatment  as  the  countries  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain?  Is  It  fair  to  apply  the  same 
punitive  restrictions  to  friend  and  foe  alike? 

If  It  has  become  necessary  to  curtail  the 
dollar  flow,  we  should  first  plug  the  holes  In 
the  Iron  Curtain  through  which  millions  of 
dollars  are  drained. 

For  years  there  has  been  a  steady  flow  of 
dollars  to  Czechoslovakia  through  Tuzex,  a 
Communist  government  thriving  business 
invented  for  the  extraction  of  dollars  from 
American  friends  and  relatives.  Although 
American  tourists  are  welcome,  more  money 
has  been  coming  In  from  American  stay-at- 
homes  who,  unable  to  send  gift  packages  of 
American  goods,  because  of  Czechoslovakia's 
prohibitive  duty,  send  Instead  dollars  for 
Tuzex  coupons  through  the  Czechoslovak 
goverrmient.  Although  Tuzex  Is  a  government 
racket.  It  has  been  supported  mainly  by 
American  generosity.  One  can  hardly  expect 
Americans  to  refuse  to  help  their  family  and 
friends,  impoverished  for  the  most  part  by 
Communist  seizure  of  personal  property  and 
other  Communist  measures.  It  has  always 
been  rightfully  argued  that  it  would  be 
wrong  to  restrain  Americans  from  sending 
money  to  needy  relatives.  Many  naturalized 
American  citizens,  especially  those  who  es- 
caped either  Hitler  or  Communist  persecu- 
tion, or  both,  have  old  parents  to  whom  $10 
or  $20  a  month  means  the  difference  between 
severe  privation  and  a  passable  existence.  In 
some  cases,  parents  were  deprived  of  their 
small  pension  on  grounds  that  the  son  had 
fled  Czechoslovakia:  "He  has  left  you  unpro- 
vided for,  let  him  take  care  of  you."  And  the 
son,  much  against  his  will,  has  been  sending 
dollars  to  his  old  widowed  mother.  A  father 
was  threatened  with  loss  of  pension  so  long 
as  his  refugee  son  continued  to  work  against 
communism  in  the  United  States.  Certainly 
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one  cannot  blame  sons,  daughters,  and 
friends  for  sending  dollars  for  food  and  barest 
living  necessities. 

But  Tuzex  has  developed  into  much  more 
than  a  supplier  of  food  and  other  basic  needs. 
Finding  the  business  most  profitable,  the 
Czechoslovak  government  has  branched  into 
practically  every  field  and  there  are  many 
articles  which  simply  cannot  be  bought  ex- 
cept In  Tuzex  stores,  although  they  may 
have  been  made  in  Czechoslovakia.  In  this 
way  the  Prague  government  has  created  a 
great  desire  for  Tuzex  coupons  among  the 
citizenry.  On  the  black  market  Tuzex  cou- 
pons sell  for  three  times  the  amount  the 
Czechoslovak  recipient  receives  from  the  gov- 
ernment. Seeing  so  many  unobtainable  arti- 
cles in  Tuzex  displays.  Czechoslovaks  write 
to  the  United  States.  They  have  no  way  of 
knowing  that  often  the  prices  are  unfair  or 
that  they  are  asking  their  American  friends 
to  sacrifice  dollars  they  can  111  afford  from 
their  salary  or  pension. 

The  Czechoslovak  government  Is  not  con- 
cerned with  the  welfare  of  its  citizens,  other- 
wise it  would  permit  gift  packages  of  worn 
clothing,  for  Instance,  which  would  be  far 
more  valuable  to  the  recipient  in  Czechoslo- 
vakia and  far  easier  for  the  giver  to  supply. 
The  Czechoslovak  government  Is  concerned 
with  its  bankrupt  treasury  which  need  dol- 
lars desperately  for  the  purchase  of  raw 
materials,  machinery  etc.  on  Western  mar- 
kets, with  which  in  turn,  to  manufacture  and 
supply  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Soviet  bloc, 
and  the  underdeveloped  countries. 

Tuzex  brochures,  sent  regularly  to  tens  of 
thousands  of  Americans  through  many  Tuzex 
agents  In  the  United  States,  best  Illustrate 
the  wide  range  of  things  for  sale.  As  during 
the  years  the  list  has  been  constantly  grow- 
ing, one  may  presume  that  there  are  more 
and  more  customers  with  American-  Tuzex 
coupons. 

There  are  food  packages  at  $15.00  offering 
lard,  pork  roast,  Moravian  klob&sy,  export 
ham,  Tuzex  cigarettes,  etc.;  there  are  pack- 
ages of  groceries  containing,  for  Instance,  a 
kilo  of  lentils  (2  lb.  3  oz.) .  priced  at  42  cents: 
others  Include  Pilsner  beer  at  21  cents  a 
bottle,  plum  brandy  sllvovlce  at  $3.08,  Rus- 
sian vodka  at  1.40.  etc.  On  the  Tuzex  list  are 
textiles,  many  articles  of  ladles'  and  men's 
clothing,  shoes,  glassware.  p>orcelaln.  etc. 
Comparing  the  list  with  pre-Communlst  days, 
when  Czechoslovakia  was  a  world  producer 
and  exporter  of  textiles,  shoes,  glassware, 
porcelain,  the  same  food  specialties  one  can- 
not help  but  ask:  Why  should  Americans  be 
sending  dollars  so  that  Czechoslovaks  could 
buy  made-in-Czechoslovakla  goods,  which 
are  rightfully  theirs  and  which  should  be 
for  sale  for  Czechoslovakia  crowns  on  the 
domestic  market?  Czechoslovaks  .".re  still 
manufacturing  textiles,  shoes,  but  under 
the  present  satellite  regime,  citizens  come 
last  and  the  Soviet  Union  comes  always  first. 
As  the  Soviets  charge  more  for  their  raw 
materials  than  the  world  market  price  and 
pay  Czechoslovaks  lees  for  the  finished  prod- 
uct, the  Prague  regime  finds  Itself  in  the 
red. 

Tuzex  also  offers  Americans  building  and 
construction  material.  Including  cement, 
bricks,  etc.  Many  Czechoslovaks  are  unable 
to  repair  their  homes  because  these  are  often 
hard  to  get  for  Czechoslovak  crowns,  but  they 
can  always  be  had  for  dollars.  Hence  the 
understandable  desire  for  Tuzex  coupons. 

In  fact.  Tuzex  advertised  In  Its  American 
brochure  in  1967  that  It  "is  actively  pre- 
paring the  sale  of  new  co-operative  apart- 
ments and  private  new  homes  with  gardens. 
.  .  .  Four  different  models.  Reasonable  prices. 
New  furniture  available  if  required.  Locate 
first  in  Prague,  later  In  other  localities.  We 
invite  your  Inquiries."  Having  expropriated 
the  larger  homes  and  apartment  houses, 
reducing  former  owners  to  the  status  of  un- 
paid Janitors  In  their  seized  buildings,  the 
Czechoslovak  government  is  now  faced  with 


the  serious  problem  of  many  dilapidated 
dwellings  and  a  great  housing  shortage. 
Twenty  years  of  Communist  rule  has  done 
very  little  for  the  buUdlng  Industry,  so  now 
Individuals  are  exhorted  to  build  on  their 
own  and  American  friends  are  Invited  to  help 
flntmce  the  "private"  homes. 

Other  Tuzex  price  lUtB  Include  such  arti- 
cles as  television  sets,  transistor  radios  (most- 
ly of  Japanese  make) ,  outboard  motors,  tape 
recorders,  various  house  gadgets.  Jawa  motor- 
cycles selling  from  $266  to  $385,  and  al)ove 
all,  automobiles.  Skoda  cars  sell  from  $1,398 
to  $1,695.  Also  listed  are  Volha.  Renault, 
Simca,  and  others. 

The  automobile  has  become  a  status  sym- 
bol In  Czechoslovakia.  Although  it  is  rarely 
used  to  drive  to  work  (except  by  Communist 
officials)  and  Is  a  weekend  luxury,  thousands 
of  Czechoslovaks  are  saving  up  for  an  auto- 
mobile. It  takes  the  Joint  effort  of  several 
members  of  the  family,  who  work,  save  on 
everything  including  food,  to  buy  an  automo- 
bile. The  entire  sum  of  money  must  be  de- 
posited in  a  government  bank  by  the  pros- 
pective buyer,  who  must  first  be  screened  by 
the  board  at  the  place  of  his  employment  as 
to  his  labor  record  and  reliability.  Finally, 
the  would-be-buyer  prepares  to  wait  two  or 
more  years  before  his  turn  comes  up. 

THE  ALMIGHTT  DOLLAR 

With  dollars,  however,  there  Is  prompt  de- 
livery. In  fact,  the  government  has  now  made 
It  possible  for  Americans  to  buy  automobiles 
for  their  Czechoslovak  relatives  on  the  in- 
stallment plan.  According  to  a  Tuzex  an- 
nouncement: "We  stand  ready  to  accept  In- 
stallment payments  on  the  sale  of  cars  for 
delivery  to  beneflclarlea  living  in  Czechoelo- 
vakla.  In  this  case,  we  request  a  down  pay- 
ment of  25  per  cent  at  the  purchase  price 
and  payment  of  the  balance  In  18  equal 
monthly  Installments.  For  this  service  we  will 
charge  10  per  cent  of  the  cost  price  to  cover 
our  financial  outlays:  Cost  of  car  .  .  .  $1,000; 
10  per  cent  financing  fee  .  .  .  $100;  total 
•1,100;  25  per  cent  down  payment  .  .  .  $275; 
balance  $825  due  In  18  equal  monthly  install- 
ments of  $45.85." 

Thus  everything  Is  being  done  to  entice 
Americans  to  buy  their  relatives  an  automo- 
bile and  it  Is  surprising  how  many  of  them 
do.  Sometimes  they  buy  a  car.  use  It  during 
their  stay  in  Czechoslovakia,  and  then  sign  It 
over  to  relatives.  One  widow  spent  all  her 
savings  on  5  automobiles  for  her  relatives. 
She  had  $10,000  saved  up  and  social  security. 
She  expects  to  live  the  rest  of  her  life  vrith 
her  grateful  relatlvee.  Although  social  se- 
curity payments  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  are 
not  permissible,  she  managed  to  collect  Indi- 
rectly her  checks  for  two  years,  after  which 
time  she  probably  forfeited  her  American 
citizenship.  WhUe  this  Is  an  unusual  case, 
there  are  many  cases  of  American  generosity 
and  some  cases  of  social  security  spending. 

IS  THIS  NECESSARY? 

Dollars  for  food,  coel  and  such  bare  ne- 
cessities may  be  an  obTlous  duty  of  American 
relatives  and  friends,  but  Is  It  necessary.  Is 
It  wise,  to  permit  the  sending  of  $1,000  for 
a  Skoda  car?  Is  It  fair  to  permit  such  a  dollar 
drain  especially  at  this  time  when  It  Is 
thought  unnecessary,  If  not  downright  un- 
patriotic for  Americans  to  travel  to  Europe 
and  spend  dollars  In  countries  friendly  to  the 
United  Stetes? 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

sas  In  Introducing  a  bill  to  extend  the 
food -for- peace  program  for  3  years.  This 
program  has  done  more  than  any  other 
U.S.  program  to  attack  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition throughout  the  world.  It  alsr* 
has  been  effective  in  creating  markets  for 
American  agricultural  products.  This 
work  should  continue  and  expand. 

It  is  a  source  of  pride  to  those  of  us 
from  Kansas  that  the  late  Senator  An- 
drew Schoeppel  and  former  Agriculture 
Committee  chairman,  Clifford  Hope,  were 
instrumental  in  the  creation  of  Public 
Law  480. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  considers  this  legislation,  I 
am  confident  there  will  be  modifications 
and  improvements  which  will  strengthen 
the  program  and  at  the  same  time  bolster 
the  position  of  American  agriculture. 

The  only  way  the  war  on  himger  can  be 
won  is  by  encouraging  and  assisting  the 
people  in  underdeveloped  areas  to  in- 
crease their  own  agricultural  production 
and  distribution  capacity. 

We  also  should  make  certain  the 
farmer  is  adequately  compensated  for  his 
vital  role  in  this  war  on  hunger.  Finally, 
we  must  guard  against  any  further 
deterioration  in  the  U.S.  balance-of- 
payments  situation  which  may. require 
revisions  in  financiEd  criteria. 
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its  commitment  to  the  impacted  school  dis- 
tricts. Let  us  not  allow  this  opportunity  to 
pass. 

I  trust  that  the  Senate  will  not  allow 
the  opportunity  to  pass  and  will  approve 
the  additional  funds  needed  for  this 
program. 

It  would  also  be  reasonable  to  assume 
that  this  body  will  finally  seize  the  op- 
portunity to  live  up  to  its  commitment 
by  also  approving  these  funds.  It  is  to- 
ward this  end  that  I  will  continue  to 
vigorously  fight  and  I  hope  that  on  the 
second  time  aroimd  I  will  find  many  of 
my  colleagues  in  this  House  beside  me. 


Save  Yoor  Vuion  Week 


HON. 


Food-for-Peace  Program 

HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  5,  1968 
Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr,  Speaker,  today  I 
am  joining  with  my  colleagues  from  Kan- 


Additional  Fand$  in  Sopport  of  the 
Impacted  School  Program 

HON.  FERNAND  J.  ST  GERMAIN 

OF   RBODS   ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  5,  1968 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
very  pleased  to  learn  that  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  favorably 
acted  on  legislation  yesterday  to  provide 
additional  funds  for  the  impacted  school 
program  under  the  in-gent  supplemental 
appropriations  bill  recently  passed  by 
the  House. 

In  its  report  to  the  Senate,  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  recommended  ap- 
proval of  an  amendment  sponsored  by 
Senator  Pulbright  of  Arkansas  that 
would  provide  the  necessary  $91  milUon 
to  meet  full  entitlements  to  impacted 
school  districts  under  Public  Law  874 
during  fiscal  year  1968. 

As  members  of  this  House  may  recall, 
when  we  considered  the  urgent  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill,  I  asked, 
"Why  additional  fimds  were  not  included 
in  the  supplemental  appropriations  bill 
for  the  vital  impacted  areas  program"? 
Much  to  my  dismay  the  question  re- 
mained imanswered  in  this  body  but 
fortunately,  and  to  my  delight,  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee  responded 
favorably  to  this  vital  question  and  saw 
fit  to  add  the  necessary  funds. 

When  making  my  views  known  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee,  the  Honorable  Carl  Hayden, 
I  stated: 

Senator  Pulbright  has  provided  this  Con- 
gress with  what  will  no  doubt  be  the  last 
chance  for  this  Congress  to  make  good  on 


LIONEL  VAN  DEERLIN 

OF   CALITOBNTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  5,  1968 
Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  this  week  observing  the  fifth  annual 
Save  Your  Vision  Week,  as  proclaimed 
by  the  President  on  authority  of  Con- 
gress. I  would  like  to  take  just  a  moment 
to  remind  my  colleagues  of  the  signifi- 
cance this  special  observance  holds  for 
nearly  all  our  citizens. 

Nearly  every  daily  activity,  both  work 
and  leisure,  requires  vision.  We  base 
some  90  percent  of  our  automobile  driv- 
ing decisions  on  what  we  see;  more  than 
80  percent  of  our  work  functions  depend 
on  vision;  and  over  80  percent  of  our 
children's  schoolwork  relies  on  vision. 
Figures  such  as  these  reinforce  the  fact 
that  good  vision  is  a  vital  need  of  all  the 
Nation's  citizens. 

The  Congress  is  now  considering  new 
legislation    dealing    with    occupational 
safety  and  health,  another  area  where 
vision  plays  an  important  role.  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  driver-licensing 
standards  set  forth  recommended  levels 
of  visual  performance  for  safe  driving. 
The  U.S.  Department  of  Education  is 
presently  conducting  research  on  dys- 
lexia and  other  vision-connected  read- 
ing and  learning  disorders.  Throughout 
the  last  few  years,  Congress  has  appro- 
priated funds  to  assist  colleges  and  imi- 
versities  training  health  care  practition- 
ers in  the  highly  specialized  field  of 
vision  care.  A  new  consumer  protection 
bill  which,  among  other  things,  covers 
the  quality  of  contact  lenses  and  other 
eyewear,  has  recently  been  introduced 
and  referred  to  the  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee.  These  are  but 
a  few  of  the  ways  the  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch  have  demonstrated  an 
awareness  of   the  importance  of  good 
vision  to  our  national  well-being. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Congress,  all 
branches,  agencies,  and  departments  of 
our  Government  will  continue  to  recog- 
nize the  visual  needs  of  all  our  citizens, 
to  assure  that  professional  health  care 
practitioners  can  meet  the  challenge  of 
providing  needed  vision  care  to  our  ever- 
increasing  population. 

While  this  is  the  fifth  national  observ- 
ance of  Save  Your  Vision  Week,  it  is  the 
41st  such  special  week  as  inaugurated 
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by  the  American  Optometrlc  Association. 
I  feel  this  Is  a  most  appropriate  time  to 
express  appreciation  to  optometrists, 
physicians,  health  care  groups  and  other 
agencies  for  their  work  on  behalf  of  the 
visual  welfare  of  all  Americans. 


WiastoB  Coaaty  Jowaal 


Hoa.G.  V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  5,  196S 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
recently  received  the  75th  anniversary 
Issue  of  the  Louisville.  Miss..  Winston 
County  Journal.  Recording  much  of  the 
history  of  Winston  Coimty  for  the  past 
75  years,  the  diamond  anniversary  edi- 
tion of  the  Journal  contains  numerous 
historical  articles  and  old  photogruphs, 
permanently  recording  for  future  gen- 
erations the  proud  heritage  of  this  pro- 
gressive Mississippi  county. 

In  addition  to  the  faithful  staff  mem- 
bers, many  more  people  of  the  county 
contributed  to  the  literally  thousands  of 
hours  of  work  required  to  produce  this 
edition.  It  is  not  only  the  largest  edition 
published  to  date,  but  it  also  had  the 
largest  circulation.  I  know  that  this  edi- 
tion has  certainly  been  a  great  source  of 
pride  and  enjoyment  for  its  readers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  tribute  to  the  pub- 
lishers and  staff  of  this  outstanding 
newspaper  and  the  communities  that  It 
has  served  for  75  years.  I  wish  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  the  following  excel- 
lent historical  article  by  Dorothy  K. 
Cook: 

It  waa  on  tbe  suggMtlon  of  L.  B.  Orabjun. 
Dr.  Fox.  and  other  prominent  citizens  ot  the 
little  Louisville  of  1893  thftt  28-ye*r-oJd  Will 
C  Hlght  decided  *£>  begin  publication  of  • 
ne>WBp*p«r  to  provide  a  voice  for  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  in  Winston  Coimty. 

Tbe  fltat  Issue  of  tbe  Winston  County 
Joiimal  was  published  on  September  23. 
1893:  and  tbe  newspaper  has  appeared  at 
faithful  weekly  Intervals  62  time*  In  each 
of  tbe  7S  yean  since. 

A  native  Winston  Countlan,  "Bdr.  Will"  bad 
worked  from  tbe  time  be  learned  to  operate 
a  Washington  hand  press  and  to  ink  tbe  type 
with  a  hand  roller  as  a  12-year-old  boy  With 
this  Job.  which  included  type-aetUng  by 
hand,  he  became  thoroughly  "Ink-lnoc- 
ulated"  and  the  Joy  and  sense  of  acoom- 
pUshment  of  "newspaperlng"  never  left  him. 

Alter  a  short  sojourn  In  Oreenwood,  tbe 
young  man  returned  to  LoxUsvlUe  and  began 
publication  of  The  Joximal  In  a  rented 
building  on  Main  Street  about  where  Tabor 
Drugs  now  stands.  He  borrowed  a  press  and 
a  case  or  two  of  type  from  tbe  late  Edgar 
Hams  of  Choctaw.  It  was  the  next  year  be- 
fore tbe  young  editor  oould  afford  to  buy  a 
Washington  band  preea  of  his  own. 

The  little  weekly  newspaper  thrived  from 
tbe  first:  and.  In  1897.  its  young  editor 
traded  to  W.  J.  Newsom  a  (jrocery  store  for 
tbe  competition  newspaper.  The  Signal,  thus 
comblnlni;  his  competition  with  his  own  pub. 
llcatlon.  The  grocery  "Mr.  Will"  traded  for 
tbe  newspaper  was  located  where  Hathom's 
Qrocery  now  stands  on  Main  Street. 

In  1905.  LoulsvlUes  editor  built  a  two- 
story  b\illdlng  to  house  his  wetiUy  pubU- 
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cation  next  door  to  where  tbe  Cltlaen's  Bank 
stands  today.  Night  work  In  this  location 
was  done  by  the  light  of  candles  and  kero- 
sene lamps.  Heat  was  supplied  In  winter  by 
a  pot-bellied  stove:  and  an  old-faahioned 
wash  pan  and  water  bucket  and  dipper  were 
used. 

Prior  to  tbe  coming  of  electricity  to  Louls- 
vlUe  in  1914.  Journal  employees  included 
Joe  and  Austin  Hemphill,  Mrs.  Alma  Wood. 
Henry  Hlght.  and  Mrs.  Tom  McGraw.  It  was 
during  these  early  years  that  "Mi.  Will"  pur- 
chased a  hand-fed-drum-cyllnder  press.  And 
It  was  m  thee*  years  that  Mr.  Will's  eldest 
son.  "Jim  P."  began  working  at  The  Jour- 
nal offlce  as  pressman. 

In  1914.  "Mr.  WUl"  sold  The  Journal  build- 
ing to  J.  Gordon  and  built  and  moved  the 
newspaper  to  a  new  one  where  Duck's  now 
stands.  He  also  sold  the  drum-cylinder  press 
and  purchased  a  Cranston  fiat-bed  press 
which  was  run  by  gasoline  motor,  since  early 
electricity  was  for  five  or  six  years  too  weak 
to  run  a  press  motor  of  this  size. 

It  was  m  1922  that  Mr.  Hlght  first  pur- 
chased a  Linotype  machine,  a  Model  5.  In 
1928.  a  Model  14  Linotype  was  added. 

In  1919.  Charles  Hlght.  a  nephew,  Joined 
The  Journal  mechanical  staff  as  ftoorman  and 
has  never  left.  In  1933.  Forrest  Cagle.  a  cous- 
in, was  employed  as  Linotype  operator,  re- 
maining with  the  newspaper  until  his  retire- 
ment two  years  ago.  In  1933.  BUUe  Hlght 
Joined  his  father's  staff,  eventually  inherited 
the  newspaper,  and  published  it  until  It  was 
sold  to  the  present  owners  In  1958.  Another 
son,  Malcolm,  worked  intermittently  as  writer 
typesetter,  and  pressman  during  the  early 
1930'8 

In  1895.  Mr.  Hlght  married  Miss  Mary  Ella 
McOraw  of  Handle.  A  graduate  of  Buck's 
Academy  In  Macon.  Mrs.  Hlght  was  of  tre- 
mendous help  and  support  to  her  husband: 
and  through  the  years,  read  proof,  on  the 
whole  paper.  Including  her  husband's  edi- 
torials. 

WUI  C.  Hlght  did  almost  all  of  tbe  writing 
for  the  newspaper — editorials,  weddings, 
funerals,  and  all — by  hand  in  pencil.  During 
the  years  (1803-1933)  he  saw  nine  compeU- 
tors  appear  and  disappear. 

In  1928.  -tdi  Will"  remodeled  a  building 
on  North  Church  Street,  where  the  People's 
Savings  and  Loan  Association  office  Is  now 
located,  and  again  moved  the  Journal  office. 

"When  the  depression  hit  \x»  In  the  early 
30's.  It  was  pretty  rough  for  awhile,"  BUUe 
remembers  •'Forest.  Charles,  and  I  worked 
60  to  70  hours  for  a  weekly  salary  of  •18 
each — and  glad  to  get  it.  I  was  bookkeeper, 
bill  collector,  advertising  solicitor,  printer." 
He  laughed,  remembering.  "Once  we  had  all 
our  bills  paid  and  81.000  In  the  bank.  I  was 
(eeUng  pretty  good  about  it  until  Father 
breezed  In  and  Informed  me  that  he's  Just 
bought  20  acres  of  land — at  a  cost  of  •1,000." 
All  of  tbe  Joximal's  mechanical  equipment 
was  up-graded  after  tbe  depression.  Tbe 
building  on  the  comer  of  Court  and  Mill 
streets  was  constructed,  and  tbe  Journal 
again  found  a  new  home.  It  was  during  these 
years  that  the  first  automatic  Job  preaa  was 
purchased. 

The  Winston  County  Journal  celebrated  its 
Golden  Anniversary  In  1943.  Jiut  one  year 
before  "Mr.  Will"  passed  away.  As  a  surprise 
to  him.  the  first  Issue  of  the  Journal  was  re- 
printed In  full.  ( See  cover  of  this  7Sth  Anni- 
versary Issue.)  IiAany  friends  and  admirers 
from  aU  over  tbe  county  and  tbe  state  were 
on  band  for  the  celebration  to  congratulate 
the  long-time  editor  and  public  servant. 

BUUe  married  Miss  Juanlta  McCown  of 
Noxapater  m  1940.  A  Home  Economics  major. 
Juanlta.  nevertheless,  soon  was  writing  a 
prize-winning  column,  "Aftertboiigbts."'  so- 
liciting advertising,  writing  personals  and 
news,  and  making  herself  generaUy  useful 
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around  tbe  Journal  office.  "Mr.  Will"  dictated 
bU  editorials  to  her  tbe  week  he  passed 
away — appropriately — on  press  night. 

"He  wanted  to  know  how  the  paper  was 
going  when  I  got  home  that  night,"  BUUe  re- 
calls, with  a  catch  In  bis  voice.  "And  I  told 
him  tbe  last  run  was  on."  And,  for  Will  C. 
Hlght,  editor,  civic  leader,  gentleman, 
friend.  It  was. 

Having  never  been  as  tborov.ghly  "Ink- 
Inoculated"  as  was  hU  father.  BUUe  sold  The 
Journal  In  November,  1958,  to  Joe  T.  Cook  of 
Mission,  Tex.,  co-owner  for  20  years  with  Gov. 
Allan  Shlvvers  of  the  state  and  national 
prize-winning  Mission  Times. 

The  new  owner,  a  Journalism  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Texas.  Is  the  son,  the  grand- 
son, and  tbe  great-grandson  of  newspaper- 
men; and  bad  served  as  president  of  the 
South  Texas  Press  Association,  tbe  Texas 
Press  Association,  the  National  Newspaper 
Association,  and  National  Weekly  Newspaper 
RepresenUtlves  prior  to  coming  to  Louisville. 
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Still  No  Answers  on   Engine  Purchase: 
Interest  Grows  in  Congress 


HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 

or  OHIO 
IN  "THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  5,  1968 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  I 
raised  a  number  of  questions  regarding 
the  possibility  of  the  proposed  DC-10 
"air  bus  ■  using  Rolls-Royce  engines.  At 
that  time  I  pointed  out  that  the  contract 
represents  a  $7-billlon  expenditure  and 
some  18,000  jobs,  and  asked  the  admin- 
istration to  comment  on  a  report  that 
they  had  sanctioned  purchase  of  the  for- 
eign engines.  I  have,  as  yet,  received  no 
reply. 

Tomorrow,  a  number  of  my  colleagues 
will  Join  me  in  participating  in  a  1-hour 
discussion  of  the  facts  as  they  exist  to- 
day. 

For  the  Information  of  my  colleagues, 
I  Include  thft  following  article  from  the 
Metal  working  News  of  March  4,  1968: 
FoBKicN   EMCiNk  DC-10  Couu)  Snx   lax  IN 
THX  UNirn)  States 

Washington. — Repreeentatlve  Taft  (R. 
O.)  has  demanded  a  Johnson  administration 
explanation  of  an  unconfirmed  report  that 
the  proposed  DC-10  alrUner  Is  to  use  foreign 
engine*. 

Mr.  Taft  told  colleagues  Thursday  that  if 
this  airplane  uses  Rolls  Royce  engines,  as 
has  been  reported.  It  oould  mean  a  $7  blUlcn 
adverse  Impact  on  tbe  balance  of  payments 
plus  a  loss  of  about  18.000  American  jobs  in 
Cincinnati.    Albuquerque.    NM..    and    Lynn. 


Conceivably  thU  matter  may  arise  Tuesday 
at  a  Senate  Finance  Committee  public  hear- 
ing on  a  House-passed  excise  tax  extension 
bill.  Treasury  Secretary  Henry  Fowler  will  be 
the  wltneas  and  any  committee  member 
could  bring  tbe  matter  up. 

Mr.  Taft  In  bis  House  floor  speech  made 
clear  he  wants  some  explanation  of  tbe  re- 
port from  Mr.  Fowler. 

The  DC-10  airliner  Is  a  private  venture  of 
McDonnell  Douglas  Corp.  but  Mr.  Taft  noted 
the  Government  reportedly  has  been  ap- 
proacbet*  for  Its  opinion  on  the  Rolls  Royce 
engine  procurement  matter,  since  this  would 
affect  the  American  balance  of  payments 
positions. 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  CAUroaitiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  5.  1968 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  pleased  that  the  House  passed  H.R. 
15147.  providing  for  the  naturalization 
of  iJlens  who  have  served  honorably  in 
the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  In  the  Vietnam 
combat  area. 

Over  the  years,  numerous  Individual 
caseo  have  come  to  my  attention  and  I 
have  in  the  past  Introduced  legislation 
granting  citizenship  to  aliens  serving  in 
our  Armed  Forces. 

Amidst  domestic  turmoil,  caused  by  a 
vocal  minority  of  antiwar  protestors  who 
feel  no  necessity  to  serve  the  United 
States,  it  is  most  heartening  to  find  those 
of  other  countries  who  value  what  we 
stand  for  enough  to  be  willing  to  risk 
their  own  lives. 

Yet,  important  as  H.R.  15147  may  be, 
there  is  a  major  gap  In  Its  citizenship 
provisions.  According  to  Department  ol 
Defense  figures,  there  are  over   15,316 
Philippine  nationals  presently  serving  In 
the  U.S.  Armed  Forces.  They  may  qualify 
for  citizenship,  however,  only  If  they  have 
enlisted,    reenlisted.    or   been   Inducted 
while  in  the  United  States  or  a  posses- 
sion, or  if  they  have  been  admitted  for 
permanent  residence  in  this  coimtry.  1 
understand  that  our  Government  has  an 
agre«nent  with  the  Government  of  the 
PhUlppines  that  we  will  not  grant  cltl- 
SKnshlp  to  their  nationals  if  they  are 
allowed  to  serve  In  our  Armed  Forces. 
Yet,  I  have  received  many  letters  from 
Filipino  servicemen  expressing  their  de- 
sire to  become  a  citizen  of  the  country 
which  they  serve.  The  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee Is  to  be  commended  for  Its  fine 
work  on  H.R.  15147,  but  I  hope  that  the 
committee  will  give  additional  considera- 
tion to  the  problem  of  Filipino  service- 
men. Because  of  our  agreement  with  that 
Goverrmient,  the  situation  Is  most  com- 
plex, but  I  believe  we  can  reach  a  more 
equitable   solution   for   the   servicemen 
concerned. 


Burdensome  Form*  for  the  Current  Census 
of  Business 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

or   NXW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  5,  1968 


Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tion's businessmen  are  today  in  the 
midst  of  completing  forms  which  they 
are  required  to  file  for  the  current  Cen- 
sus of  Business. 

Few  people  realize  that  these  forms, 
which  are  tailored  to  the  type  of  busi- 
ness being  surveyed,  required  upwards 
of  125  seimrate  Items  of  Information. 
Most  of  these  items  concern  economic 
statistics  which  are  essential  if  the  Cen- 
sus Bureau  is  to  be  able  to  tabulate  nec- 
essary statistics  about  the  course  of  our 
economy.  But  too  many  of  the  Items  are. 


In  my  judgment,  either  trivial  or  Irrele- 
vant to  the  purposes  of  the  census.  They 
merely  serve  to  burden  the  smsill  busi- 
nessman who  must  take  the  time  to  tab- 
ulate and  fill  in  nonessential  informa- 
tion. 

Mr.   Speaker,  I  have  had  dozens  of 
constituents  from  nearly  every  walk  of 
life  contact  me  in  protest  to  these  bur- 
densome forms.  Some  have  had  to  hire 
additional  bookkeepers  or  an  account- 
ant to  help  them  keep  up  with  Govern- 
ment paperwork,  and  they  consider  the 
Business  Census  forms  to  be  the  straw  of 
redtape  which  breaks  the  camel's  back. 
Although  the  Census  Bureau  acknowl- 
edges that  some  questions  may  require 
answers  not  readily  accessible  from  the 
routine   records  of   a  business,   and  It 
makes  some  accommodations  to  busi- 
nesses which  face  this  problem,  the  fact 
Is  that  much  of  the  information  asked 
for  is  unnecessary.  I  believe  that  it  Is  the 
duty  of  the  Federal  Government  to  in- 
convenience Its  taxpayers  as  little   as 
possible.  Neither  the  Census  Bureau,  nor 
any  other  Federal  agency  should  require 
of  our  citizens  any  information  that  goes 
beyond  what  Is  absolutely  essential  for 
carrying  out  the  lawful  purposes  of  Gov- 
ernment. _ 

I  would  think,  In  addition  to  bending 
over  backward  not  to  burden  citizens 
with  unnecessary  paperwork,  that  the 
Government  should  attempt  to  schedule 
its  requirements  so  that  they  do  not  all 
fall  due  on  or  near  the  same  date.  These 
Business  Census  forms  are  due  April  30, 
just  15  days  after  the  yearly  Internal 
Revenue  returns  must  be  filed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  not  want  Con- 
gress to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  Census 
Bureau,  or  any  other  agency,  in  carrying 
out  its  duties  under  Federal  law.  Cer- 
tainly the  Census  Bureau  has  been  a 
major  factor  in  keeping  our  Government 
aware  of  the  directions  this  country  and 
Its  economy  are  taking,  and  thus  of  the 
needs  and  problems  that  are  likely  to 
arise.  But  because  of  the  volume  and 
reasonableness  of  the  complaints  I  have 
received  about  this  census,  I  have  asked 
that   the   House  Select   Committee   on 
Small  Business  and  the  House  Interstate 
and     Foreign     Commerce     Committee, 
which  watches  over  the  Commerce  De- 
partment, begin  inquiries  into  the  need 
for  such  long,  tedious,  and  burdensome 
forms  which  are  often  expensive  to  com- 
plete. I  beUeve  that  these  inquiries  would 
put  the  Congress  in  the  comer  of  small 
businessmen,  who  bear  the  burden  of  fil- 
ing these  forms  under  potential  threat 
of  prosecution  should  they  fall  to  file  or 
should  they  not  supply  answers  to  all 
applicable  questions. 

I  want  to  share  with  my  colleagues  five 
sample  forms  taken  from  the  approxi- 
mately 150  forms  in  the  current  Business 
Census.  Each  of  these  forms  is  nearly  as 
long  and  as  complicated  as  that  required 
of  an  applicant  for  a  Federal  job.  Some 
of  the  items  called  for  are  essential  to 
imderstanding  the  nature  and  size  of  the 
business,  but  nonessential  items  are 
easily  found. 

With  the  sample  forms  I  am  Including 
my  letter  to  Census  Bureau  Director  A. 
Ross  Bckler.  in  which  I  seek  the  help  of 
his  Bureau  in  reducing  this  uncalled-for 
burden  on  American  businesses :  , 


House  or  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C..  March  4. 1968. 
Hon.  A.  Ross  Eckler, 
Director,  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
Department  of  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DEAR  Mr.  Eckler:  I  am  writing  about  a 
matter  of  grave  concern  and  inconvenience 
to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  American  Busi- 
nessmen who  have  been  sent  Census  forms 
under  the  current  Economic  and  Business 
Census.  ^     ,   ..  „ 

I  do  not  object  to  the  basic  need  of  the 
National  Government  for  facts  relating  to  Its 
commerce  and  business.  I  do  object,  and 
strongly  so.  to  the  degree  of  detail  and  to 
the  amount  of  time  and  effort  required  of 
small  businessmen  to  complete  these  forms. 

I  have  received  countless  letters  from  con- 
stituents, many  of  whom  admit  that  they 
have  had  to  employ  additional  bookkeepers 
or  accountants  In  order  to  keep  up  with  this 
"govenmient  paperwork."  These  people  do 
not  question  the  usefulness  of  business  In- 
formation and  statistics  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, which  has  responsibility  for  the 
health  of  the  National  economy.  They  do 
question  the  need  for  an  Imposition  on  their 
time  and  the  expense  wherein  they  are  re- 
quired to  supply  facts  about  their  businesses 
in  minute  and  often  trivial  detail. 

Why    for    example,    should    a    restaurant 
owner  be  required  to  breakdown  his  groes 
sales  into  25  arbitrary  categories  and  state 
the  exact  dollar  volume  for  each  category 
and  the  percentage  each  consumes  of  the 
total  gross  sales?  Why  U  It  necessary  for  the 
Census  Bureau  to  know  whether  curb  service 
Is  provided?  Is  each  of  the  125  separate  Items 
of  information  asked  for  on  the  "eating  and 
drinking'"  establishment  form  absolutely  es- 
sential to  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the 
1954  Act?  Does  each  contribute  Importantly 
to  the  Federal  Government's  ability  to  meas- 
ure the  course  of  the  economy?  If  the  answer 
for  any  single  one  of  these  125  Items  U  no, 
then  countless  thousands  of  small  business- 
men across  the  country  are  unnecessarily  Im- 
posed upon  by  the  Government  at  their  own 
expense. 

In  addlUon  to  restaurant  owners,  I  have 
been  contacted  by  constituent  accountants, 
medical  product  manufacturers,  farmers, 
bakers,  printers  and  publishers,  law  firms, 
scientific  suppliers,  architects,  automobile 
dealers,  trailer  parks,  service  stations,  a  box- 
maker,  a  travel  agent,  a  frozen  custard  firm, 
an  oU  company,  a  cleaner  and  an  engineer- 
ing firm. 

The  following  excerpt  from  a  certified 
public  accountant  U  most  instructive: 

"Clients  of  mine,  fighting  the  squeeze  on 
small  firms  with  the  ever  increasing  costs 
and  shrinking  labor  markets,  are  not  staffed 
to  deal  with  such  voluminous  forms  and  re- 
quest me  to  complete  all  such  necessary 
paperwork. 

"For  this  type  of  work  I  must  charge  a 
fee,  but  I  feel  I  am  not  being  of  much  serv- 
ice to  my  cUents,  and  the  cost  of  such  serv- 
ice Just  adds  to  the  overhead  with  no  bene- 
fit of  savings  to  the  cUent.  Many  smaU  firms 
do  not  mamtaln  adequate  records  as  to  dol- 
lar costs,  let  alone  detail  as  to  kilowatt 
hours  of  electricity,  etc..  requU-ed  by  these 
census  reports.  Much  time  Is  consumed  in 
assembling  such  Information."' 

I  am  requesting  an  honest  appraisal  on 
the  part  of  the  Census  Bureau  of  the  real 
necessity  of  many  of  the  questions  Included 
on  these  forms.  At  the  same  tUne.  I  am  shar- 
ing  copies  of  thU  letter  and  my  constituent 
letters  with  the  Chairmen  and  Ranking  Mi- 
nority Members  of  the  House  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business  and  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  asking 
that  this  entire  matter  be  studied. 

Thank    you   for    your    attenUon   to   this 
matter. 
With  kindest  personal  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely.  

FKANK  HORTON. 
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HON.  HERMAN  T.  SCHNEEBEU 

OF    PKMNSTI.VAHIA 

IN  TSK  HOUSX  OF  REPRESENTATTVIS 

Tuesday.  March  5.  1968 

Mr.  SCHNEEBEU.  Mr  Speaker,  each 
year  the  Veterans  of  Porelun  Wars  of 
the  United  States  and  Its  ladles'  auxiliary 
conducts  a  voice  of  democracy  contest, 
and  the  contestants  compete  for  schol- 
arships ranging  from  $5,000  to  $1,000. 
This  year  the  contest  theme  is  "Pree- 
doms  Challenge"  and  the  winning 
speech  from  my  State  was  won  by  Don- 
ald S.  Elfenbeln,  of  Hsmrlsburg,  P»., 
which  is  In  my  congressional  district.  I 
feel  a  great  deal  of  pride  that  one  of  my 
constituents  has  done  so  well  In  a  field  of 
such  special  importance  today,  and  it  Is 
a  thrill  to  read  this  young  freedom-lov- 
ing Americans  words.  In  these  days  of 
stress  and  strain  and  negative  attitudes, 
concerning  his  own  personal  realization 
of  the  blessings  we  Americans  enjoy,  and 
often  taltft  for  granted,  his  acceptance 
of  freedom's  challenge,  and  his  willing- 
ness to  meet  it. 

I  would  like  to  share  his  remarks  with 
my  colleagues  and  to  place  them  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 

(By  Donald  Elfenb«lnl 

A  crowd  of  eager  young  people  stand  on  a 
dock  waiting  to  board  the  barge  which  wlU 
carry  them  acroaa  the  wide  river.  The  barge 
la  the  Ship  of  Life,  and  the  river  la  the 
Stream  of  Time.  In  hla  story.  "The  Other 
Side  of  the  River."  Somerset  Maugham  de- 
scribes all  the  baggage  stacked  on  the  dock, 
wtilcb  their  elders  inalat  they  take  with 
them.  But  only  the  young  have  tickets,  and 
only  they  can  decide  what  baggage,  what 
values,  what  Ideas  they  want  to  carry  Into 
the  future.  W°re  I  waiting  on  that  dock,  I 
would  choose  to  take  my  freedom  aa  an 
American  with  me  on  the  Ship  of  Life.  And 
I  know  that  if  someday  I  am  to  place  free- 
dom on  the  d'Dck  for  my  children  to  take, 
then  I  must  guard  It  well — and  I  know  that 
to  prepare  myself  to  guard  my  freedom.  I 
must  now  take  with  me  a  strong  and  sincere 
love  of  freedom. 

We  In  America,  enjoying  the  blessings  of 
freedom  must  also  face  the  dangers  which 
threaten  our  heritage.  We  cannot  permit  a 
tyrannical  foe  to  engulf  democracy  and  vio- 
lently destroy  the  rights  we  hold  sacred.  Nor 
can  we.  In  unconcern,  permit  our  freedom 
to  be  gradually  diminished  from  wltliin. 
Grave  threats  have  confronted  Americana 
since  the  Declaration  of  Independence:  they 
will  confront  us  tomorrow.  But  by  meeting 
a  single  challenge  today,  we  can  prepare  to 
meet  the  dangers,  and  to  assure  the  survival 
of  liberty.  This  single  challenge  Is  for  each 
American,  and  especially  each  young  Ameri- 
can, to  treasure,  to  cherish,  and  to  prize  his 
freedom  above  all. 

Because  we  Americans  are  accustomed  to 
so  much,  we  may  value  It  too  little.  Freedom 
Is  ail  we  have  ever  known,  and  we  accept  It 
aa  we  accept  the  air  we  breathe.  When  watch- 
ing a  civil  rights  demonstration,  do  we  re- 
flect on  our  freedom  to  assemble?  When 
wondering  whether  to  Join  Dad's  clothing 
business  or  help  lift  the  poor  out  of  the 
slums,  do  we  consider  that  the  choice  la 
ours?  Even  swinging  open  the  door  of  our 
church  or  closing  the  voting  booth  curtain 
behind  us.  do  we  ever  pause  to  appreciate 
our  heritage?  But  we  must  pause,  and  we 
mu£t  reflect  ...  I  perhaps  aa  I  face  the 
motionless  folds  of  our  flag  in  silent  medita- 
tion at  the  start  of  each  school  day  .  .  .  you 
perhaps  now,  at  tbla  very  moment. 
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Let  ua  all  take  a  quiet  moment  to  imagine 
life  if  a  weekend  trip  to  New  York  were  for- 
bidden, or  the  reading  of  Mein  Kampf  Illegal, 
or  an  irate  letter  to  our  congressman  impos- 
sible. And  we  must  pause  now.  The  realisa- 
tion that  we  are  Indeed  fortunate  to  be  free 
wUl  be  too  late  U  It  comes  after  our  freedom 
la  lost. 

Am  a  freedom-loving  young  American,  what 
can  I  do  now.  atlli  standing  on  the  dock,  still 
unable  to  defend  my  freedom?  If  now  I  truly 
prize  my  freedom,  then  I  am  strengthening 
It  by  defending  the  front  line  of  indifference. 
But  the  love  of  liberty  that  I  have  today  will 
croaa  the  river  with  me  and  will  drive  me  to 
guard  my  llt>erty  tomorrow,  la  the  voting 
booth  and  on  tlM  b«ttlefleld. 

If  then  I  truly  prize  my  freedom,  then 
eagerly  will  I  caat  my  ballot,  knowing  my  ob- 
ligation to  the  preservation  of  freedom.  If 
then  I  truly  prize  my  freedom,  then  willingly 
will  I  serve  in  time  of  crisis,  knowing  my 
duty  to  the  defense  of  freedom. 

George  Wastiington  saw  no  need  to  caution 
bis  countrymen,  who  lirst  fought  and  died  to 
win  freedom  and  then  forged  a  system  to  pre- 
serve It.  because  "the  love  of  liberty,"  In  hl« 
words,  "waa  Interwoven  with  every  ligament 
of  (their)  hearU."  la  thla  love  of  liberty  in- 
terwoven with  every  ligament  of  our  hearta 
today?  If  it  la  not.  then  we  muat  look  fear- 
fully to  the  future  and  prepare  to  see  our 
freedom  slowly  chipped  away.  If  not  sud- 
denly shattered — unless  we  can  accept  free- 
dom's challenge  and  meet  It.  The  generations 
of  Americans  before  mine,  who  fought  for 
freedom  In  Birmingham  and  in  Normandy 
have  laid  the  love  of  freedom  on  the  dock: 
now  we  must  take  It  with  ua.  Only  after  I  and 
every  young  American  realize  that  our  liberty 
cannot  survive  unless  we  cherish  it — only 
then  will  our  liberty  survive. 
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"CoBserratioB    Qnandary" — San    Rafael 
Wilderacst 


HON.  H.  ALLEN  SMITH 

or  CALiroaNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Starch  5,  1968 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  following 
editorial,  "Conservation  Quandary," 
which  appeared  in  the  Pasadena  Inde- 
pendent Star-News,  February  28.  1968. 
This  is  a  very  fine  editorial  and  I  am 
pleased  to  place  the  same  in  the  Record: 

CONSnVATION  QXTANDAar 

While  the  Independent  Star-News  stands 
firmly  behind  most  conservation  efforts  In 
the  West,  one  conflict  has  arisen  in  Southern 
California.  In  this  case,  we  must  veer  from 
the  course  charted  by  the  Sierra  Club  and 
Wilderness  Society. 

The  Issue  concerns  the  San  Rafael  Wilder- 
ness a  vote  on  wtUch  Is  scheduled  soon  by 
the  Hotjse  of  Representatives  in  Wasliington. 

The  conflict  Involves  an  additional  2,200 
acres  which  the  conservationists  wish  to  add 
to  the  original  143,000  acre  tract  proposed 
by  the  Forest  Service. 

It  is  a  critical  2.200  acres.  It  Involves  the 
top  of  the  Sierra  Madre  Ridge  area  of  the 
Los  Padres  National  Forest  in  Santa  Barbara 
County. 

The  conservationists  are  Interested  In  al- 
lowing as  much  wilderness  range  as  possible 
to  the  vanishing  condor  (we  agree)  and  to 
protect  some  ancient  Indian  sites  ( we  agree) . 

But  they  ask  that  a  proposed  fuel  break 
(a  large  cleared  area)  be  scrapped.  TTie  Forest 
Service  sees  tills  fuel  break  project  aa  the 
main  line  of  defense  agalnat  Are  getting  Into 


the  smaller  condor  sanctuary  and  the  wilder- 
ness and  we  are  Inclined  to  agree. 

A  dirt  road  along  Sierra  Madre  Ridge  would 
be  closed  to  all  vehicular  traffic  under  the 
law,  but  we  see  the  fuel  break  aa  important. 
A  Ore  racing  up  the  lilll  from  the  Ouyama 
Valley  could  sweep  acroaa  the  unbroken 
Sierra  Madre  Ridge  and  into  the  condor 
country,  destroying  everything  the  Sierra 
Club  and  Ita  compatriots  are  trying  to  save. 

The  Forest  Service's  position  la  the  moat 
sound. 

WtUle  we  applaud  the  Sierra  Club  and  other 
conservation  groups  for  their  watchdog  po- 
sition on  all  encroachments  Into  wilderness 
type  areas,  we  think  tliat  thla  time  It  la  more 
Important  to  allow  the  fuel  break.  If  fur- 
ther compromises  are  to  t>e  made,  we  feel 
that  they  should  Include  the  provision  of  the 
maximum  amount  of  Are  protection  for  this 
new  San  Rafael  Wilderness. 

The  current  vote  in  Wastiington  Is  a  con- 
tinuing part  of  the  program  of  the  Congress 
to  reclassify  all  of  the  nine  million  acres  of 
wilderness  lands  In  the  U.S. 

It  is  important  that  these  lands  be  pro- 
tected In  the  best  way  possible.  The  San 
Rafael  Wilderness  would  be  most  secure  with 
the  addition  of  a  single  fire  access  road  and 
a  fuel  break  along  its  northern  boimdary. 

Congreaa  must  agree  If  true  conservation 
la  to  be  achieved. 


Dariaf  Experiments  for  Liying 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  uxiNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  5.  1968 

Mr.  PRICE  of  nilnols.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  invite  my  colleagues*  atten- 
tion to  a  most  challenging  address  de- 
livered last  night  by  Dr.  Athelstan  Spil- 
haus,  president,  the  Franklin  Institute, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  at  the  awards  dinner 
closing  the  annual  science  talent  search 
for  the  Westlnghouse  Science  Scholar- 
ships. 

Suggesting  massive,  daring  experi- 
ments for  living.  Dr.  Spilhaus  held  the 
attention  of  his  audience  In  the  Shera- 
ton-Park Hotel  prior  to  the  announce- 
ment of  the  science  award  winners,  all 
high  school  seniors,  from  every  part  of 
the  United  States.  Duiing  his  remarks. 
Dr.  Spilhaus  referred  to  the  "excellent 
report  by  the  NatlonGil  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Disorders." 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  herewith 
include  In  the  Record  the  full  text  of  Dr. 
Spilhaus'  address: 

DAaiNO  Experiments  roR  LrviNC 
(Address  by  Dr.  Athelstan  Spilhaus.  presi- 
dent, the  Franklin  Institute,  the  27th 
Annual  Science  Talent  Search  for  the 
Westlnghouse  Sctence  Scholarships  and 
Awards.  Awards  Banquet,  Sheraton-Park 
Hotel.  March  4,   1968) 

This  Is  a  wonderful  occasion  that  Westing- 
house  and  Science  Service  make  possible 
through  the  Science  Clubs  of  America.  This 
evening  we  have  a  few  young  leaders  ttiat 
we  rightly  honour  because  they  represent 
one  of  the  greatest  successes,  and  there  are 
many,  of  our  American  way  of  life.  They  are 
the  best — they  find  their  way  from  every- 
where— from  all  kinds  of  backgrounds 
through  our  peculiar  system  which  alma  to 
educate  all  to  the  best  of  their  individual 
ability. 

These  awards  recognize  creativity  and  ex- 
perimentation in  science.  Why  don't  we  start 
a  talent  search   to  recognize  those  whose 
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creative  imagination  U  focused  on  aolvlng 
people  problems? 

ICASSIVk,  DAftINO  KXPEBUCKNTB  FOB  UVINQ 

Why  la  it  that  with  all  our  wonderful 
advances  In  science  and  technology,  we  deal 
so  slowly,  so  hopelessly  and  so  unimagi- 
natively in  Mcomplistiing  the  things  that 
need  to  be  done  for  people's  l)etter  living? 
One  reason  is  that  we  are  tmwUUng  to  un- 
dertake massive,  daring,  novel  experiments 
when  people  are  involved.  We  are  too  timid 
to  try  new  Ideas  for  living  on  a  large  enough 
scale.  We  take  huge  risks  involving  milllona 
of  people  with  uncertain  outcomes  In  wars. 
Why  can  we  not  embark  with  equally  huge 
commitments  and  take  commensurate  riska 
toward  peaceful  living?  The  potential  re- 
wards to  people  are  even  greater.  Because 
most  of  our  people  live  in  cities,  the  chal- 
lenge for  living  today  bolls  down  to  the 
challenge   of  the   city. 

V/hat  we  are  now  doing  Is  whittling.  Some 
years  ago  when  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart - 
mer.t  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
w?.s  appointed,  he  was  depicted  on  the  cover 
of  TIME  against  a  backgrovtnd  of  a  slum 
building  half  of  which  had  broken  windows, 
disintegrating  brick  and  dilapidated  shutters 
and  the  other  side  showing  the  same  obsolete 
building  with  the  bricks  patched,  the  win- 
dows and  shutters  mended.  This  was  the  con- 
cept TIME  had  of  urban  renewal.  This  char- 
acterized the  lack  of  imagination  In  our  city 
programs. 

Last  year  in  the  September  Issue  of  the 
SATURDAY  REVIEW.  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior Stewart  Udall  made  a  statement  that 
reminded  me  of  that  old  cover  of  TIME  and 
put  what  I  am  saying  Into  better  words:  "Our 
annual  population  growth  of  four  million 
poopla  increases  the  physical  and  social  pres- 
sures, causes  us  to  seek  quick  remedies,  leads 
us  to  v.-aste  too  much  wealth  on  quick  fixed 
prolects  that  provide  at  best  a  temporary 
respite  from  yesterday's  mistakes.  The  razing 
of  tenements,  their  Instant  replacement  by 
high-rise  slums  changes  the  facade — not  the 
feature*  of  the  ghetto." 

To  renew  the  obsolete  is  not  progress.  To 
renew  structures  or  build  larger  structures  in 
regions  where  the  problem  is  overcrowding 
is  not  progress  but  retrogression.  Replacing 
old  brick  with  new  brick  and  broken  panes 
with  mended  ones  is  Just  what  we  are  doing — 
replacing  old  slums  with  new  ones.  To  solve 
the  problem  of  the  cities  and  of  people's  liv- 
ing In  them,  how  far  short  we  fall  behind  the 
Imagination,  Innovation  and  creativity  that 
characterizes  the  space  program.  How  far 
short  we  fall  behind  the  massive  exi)erlment 
and  gamble  which  was  taken  in  the  Manhat- 
tan Project  in  World  War  II.  There,  time  was 
short  but  the  Job  was  done  on  time.  The  time 
is  Just  .IB  short  new  in  our  cities'  crisis  and 
we  should  face  It  by  setting  up  to  do  the  Job 
as  was  done  In  the  Manhattan  Project.  To 
not  do  so  is  as  great  a  r!.«!k  to  our  country  aa 
many  of  the  ricks  of  war. 

THE  MOT  COMMISSION 

I  wrote  this  talk  before  the  excellent  re- 
port by  the  National  Advisory  Commission 
on  Civil  Disorders  was  made  public  last 
Friday.  Many  points  In  the  Report  point 
toward  the  things  we  have  been  saying. 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the  Commis- 
sion's ttiree  basic  principles:  to  mount  pro- 
grams to  the  dimension  of  the  problems;  to 
aim  these  programs  toward  the  Immediate 
future;  to  undertake  new  initiatives  and 
experiments  that  can  change  the  system. 
This  argues  for  top  priorities  and  a  scale 
greater  than  the  Manhattan  Project,  greater 
than  "man  in  space"  and  we  need  the  Ex- 
perimental Cities  type  approach. 

Can't  we  have  a  "Man  on  Earth"  program? 

EXPOllMEirrAI,    CITIES 

In  the  last  few  years.  I  have  been  urging 
the  building  of  Experimental  Cities  using  aU 
our  modem  know-how  and  resources.  Build- 
ing them  from  scratch  in  the  vaat  unused 
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beautiful  lands  of  our  covmtry,  controlUng 
their  size,  keeping  enough  land  around  them 
to  preserve  unplanned  overgrowth.  The  tech- 
nology of  these  cities  to  be  such  that  the 
physical  distresses  of  filth,  pollution,  con- 
gestion and  noise  would  be  removed.  With- 
out these  distresses  there  could  lie  no  need 
for  zoning  and  therefore  total  Integration  of 
activities — school,  business,  industry  and 
home  of  various  Income  levels — of  different 
kinds  of  people  of  different  origins — and 
many  new  choices  for  people's  living.  Not 
only  would  these  cities  be  the  experimental 
latwratories  to  develop  new  technologies  for 
older  city  services — new  systems  of  manage- 
ment of  cities — but  also  by  attracting  people 
to  live  In  them  in  the  open  land,  we  could 
create  open  land  in  the  older  cities. 

The  minimum  population  that  I  chose  of 
one  quarter  of  a  million  people  for  each  city 
may  turn  out  to  be  too  small  to  offer  suffi- 
cient choices — but  the  essence  of  the  plan  is 
to  fix  on  a  certain  size  of  population— dif- 
ferent perhaps  In  different  areas  and  stick 
to  it.  Then  the  services — the  schools,  the 
sewers,  the  transportation  and  all  the  others 
are  designed  for  that  load  and  would  not 
become  overtaxed. 

To  keep  up  with  population  growth  alone, 
we  need  to  build  50  Experimental  Cities — 
an  average  of  one  per  state  of  250,000  people 
In  the  next  three  years. 

The  Commission  (unfairly  called  the  Riot 
Commission)  recommends  bringing  six  mil- 
lion new  and  existing  dwellings  within  reach 
-of  low  and  moderate  income  families  in  the 
next  five  years — our  new  experimental  dis- 
persed cities  will  be  the  place  to  build  these 
new  dwellings — not  Just  new  slums  in  old 
congested  areas. 

The  system  of  rewards  of  our  even  most 
dedicated  public  servants  is  often  not  such 
as  to  encourage  experimentation  or  long- 
range  planning.  The  reward  to  a  public  serv- 
ant is  continuation  in  office.  Often  a  quick 
fix  that  shows  instant  temporary  benefits  Is 
a  better  path  to  this  reward  than  for  him 
to  spend  money  that  will  reap  benefits  in  a 
future  in  which  he  may  be  out  of  office.  Few 
would  consider  it  neglect  on  the  part  of  their 
representatives  if  they  fail  to  do  essential 
things  when  the  price  of  not  doing  them  is  a 
deficit  legacy  to  be  paid  in  the  future. 

MOVING  PEOPLE? 

Most  often  the  reason  given  for  not  trying 
massive  experiments  with  people  is  because 
they  involve  moving  people.  The  fact  is  that 
in  our  existing  legal  and  governmental  struc- 
ture we  do  move  people.  We  push  them 
around  everywhere  with  the  excuse  (or  some? 
times  In  the  honest  t>ellef )  that  It's  for  their 
own  good.  We  move  them  in  wars,  we  displace 
them  with  highways,  we  move  them  when 
renewal  clears  slums  to  build  much  larger 
ones.  Sometimes  we  move  them  in  the  right 
direction;  often  we  move  them  In  the  wrong 
direction.  If  new  and  improved  dispersed 
cities  are  built,  many  who  have  never  had 
the  opportunity  would  move  by  choice. 

The  Commission  in  Its  good  report  touches 
on  moving  people — this  Is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  They  recommend  placing  more 
low  and  moderate  Income  housing  outside 
of  the  ghetto  areas.  I  hope  that  "outside"  is 
far  enough  to  place  this  much-needed  hous- 
ing in  the  dispersed  Experimental  Cities — if 
they're  talking  about  low  and  moderate  In- 
come housing  moving  Just  to  the  suburbs 
it  means  nothing  in  the  long  run. 

The  Commission  also  says  "that  the  only 
choice  for  America"  Is  "encouraging  Negro 
movement  out  of  city  central  areas."  I  hope 
the  movement  may  be  to  better  dispersed 
Experimental  Cities.  And  that  the  movement 
not  only  be  for  Negroes  but  for  all  people 
In  the  overgrown  parts  of  old  cities.  These 
same  steps  are  needed,  for  example,  in  Cal- 
cutta. If  there  is  not  already  a  downtrodden 
minority  group,  the  distresses  of  an  over- 
crowded city  conglomeration  will  breed  such 
a  group. 
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Another  Commission  recommendation 
should  relate  to  moving  people.  It  recom- 
mends that  the  Federal  Disaster  Act  which 
now  applies  only  to  natural  disasters  be  ex- 
tended to  furnish  emergency  food  and 
medical  assistance  to  cities  during  major  city 
disorders  and  provide  long  run  economic  as- 
sistance afterwards. 

Let's  look  how  the  Federal  Disaster  Act  has 
worked  with  floods.  It's  a  common  miscon- 
ception that  rivers  flood  out  more  and  more 
people  each  spring  whereas,  in  reality,  it  is 
more  and  more  people  that  flood  the  river 
plains  that  have  been  there  since  before 
man.  Each  year,  after  people  are  evacuated 
from  floods,  when  the  water  subsides,  sub- 
sidles  move  the  people  back.  They'll  be 
flooded  out  again  next  year. 

If  there  are  major  disorders  in  parts  of  a 
city,  should  not  the  long  term  economic 
assistance  provide  better  living  for  the 
people  from  those  areas  elsewhere  and  make 
parks  and  city  breathing  space  where  the 
disorder  occurred.  It  is  Justifiable  to  move 
people  to  preserve  our  natural  environment 
for  future  generations.  We  should  not  op- 
erate on  the  basis  that  people,  if  they  have 
no  choice,  will  adapt  to  the  distresses  of 
cities  or  to  machines. 

NOISE 

General  Maxwell,  head  of  the  supersonic 
transport  program  says  people  will  come  to 
accept  its  sonic  boom.  Back  in  the  days. 
fifty  years  ago,  miners  were  put  under- 
ground In  dangerous  conditions  and  were 
expected  to  accept  these  conditions.  That 
was  back  la  the  days  when  engineers  designed 
a  machine  and  human  beings  adapted  to  It. 
We  have  long  since  come  to  the  point  in  our 
science  and  technology  and  indeed  In  our 
respect  for  human  dignity  that  we  know  we 
must  adapt  the  machine  to  people  and  not 
vice  •versa. 

Why  then  at  a  time  when  we  desperately 
need  huge  sums  of  money  to  reduce  the 
pollution,  noise  and  other  side  effects  that 
over-concentration  of  cities  wreaks  on  the 
environment — why  then  are  we  going  full 
steam  ahead  to  Introduce  a  new  and  louder 
pollutant,  the  sonic  boom  as  new  Federal 
standard  for  maximum  noise.  Dr.  Beranek 
lias  said  It  "will  Invade  the  few  remaining 
havens  of  silence."  We  may  accept  the  sonic 
boom  for  military  machines  where  speed  and 
height  are  obvious  advantages,  but  should 
we  put  up  with  It  for  ordinary  living?  Could 
we  not  turn  the  wealth  of  talent  now  on  the 
Supersonic  Transport  Program  to  silencing 
the  existing  noise  In  cities — making  the 
punishment  fit  the  crime? 

WHAT    PEOPLE    WANT 

People  say  that  before  we  try  anything 
like  this  we  must  find  out  what  people  want. 

How  can  we  find  out  what  people  want  im- 
tU  we  offer  them  more  choices  than  they 
have  in  the  cities  today.  Big  cltlee  are  a 
trade-off.  They  provide  wonderful  choices 
In  working  opportunities,  cultural  and  edu- 
cational opportunities  and  the  variety  of 
social  contacts.  But  all  pay  for  this  by  being 
condemned  to  live  In  congestion,  filth,  smells 
and  noise. 

Since  when  have  we  waited  to  do  some- 
thing before  we  had  all  the  answers?  Not 
with  the  atomic  bomb,  not  with  the  space 
program.  Our  magnificent  pioneers  opened 
up  the  West  travelling  dangerously  in  cov- 
ered wagons.  They  did  not  wait  for  the  safe, 
swift  passage  by  Jets. 

The  essence  of  experiment  Is  to  try  tilings, 
different  things  because  they  are  unknowns. 
People  will  never  know  what  they  want  until 
they  can  find  out  what  they  can  have. 

A    NEW   MANHATTAN   PROJECT 

Just  as  the  Manhattan  Project  could  com- 
mandeer the  best  brains,  had  priority  on  the 
output  of  special  materials,  our  city  pro- 
gram should  have  the  same. 

In  order  to  do  it,  with  the  urgency  It  de- 
serves,   the    Experimental    Cities    program 
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would  need  to  focus  the  best  bralna  from  all 
our  Industries  on  It.  The  aerospace  and  air- 
craft induKtrlea  have  the  kind  of  people  who 
work  on  Unmensely  complicated  systems.  The 
Atomic  Elnergy  Commission  that  alre«idy  has 
brilliant  work  going  on  In  agro- Industrial 
complexes  and  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  that  Is  concerned 
about  living  on  the  moon  could  turn  their 
well  developed  scientific  and  technological 
management  efforts  to  assist  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  In  this  national  effort. 
Exciting  as  space  Is.  perhaps  It  should  wait  If 
we  need  the  best  people  to  help  us  to  catch 
up  on  earth. 

SOCtAI.    EXPUtmENTS 

The  social  studies  that  are  made  contin- 
uously correctly  point  out  the  problems;  but 
by  so  doing  they  hold  out  promise  of  some- 
thing Just  as  for  a  child  at  a  birthday  ptirty 
the  worst  Is  to  promise  and  not  carry 
through  What  we  should  do  is  promise  to  try 
our  hardest  to  experiment  and  hopefully  to 
produce  an  unexpected  surprise. 

We  need  daring  social  experiments  as  well 
as  daring  technical  experiments.  Can  we  try 
payment  for  municipal  services  Instead  of 
taxes  as  a  source  of  Income  for  city  man- 
agers? 

Can  we  try  to  change  the  tax  and  welfare 
prograni  so  ttiat  It  encourages  birth  control 
rather  than  the  opposite? 

The  nation's  welfare  depends  upon  birth 
control — can  we  not  encourage  birth  control 
by  restructuring  the  benefits  of  welfare? 

HUMAN    JOBS   rOK    HUMAN    BXXNCO 

The  Riot  Commission,  through  government 
and  private  Industry,  recommends  "Immedi- 
ate action  to  create  two  million  new  Jobs." 
Quickly  created  Jobs  without  something  im- 
portant to  work  on — are  "make-work"  Jobs 
and  do  not  contribute  to  human  dignity.  If 
we  had  a  huge  national  project  to  build  the 
necessary  di3p>ersed  cities — meaningful  Jobs 
would  be  created  with  an  objective. 

Just  as  the  yoting  man  in  the  discussion 
en  summer  time  Jobs  said  "I  don't  want  a 
sununer  Job,  Mr.  Vice  President.  I  want  a 
Job  all  the  year  round."  we  could  equally  say 
"I  don't  want  to  learn  only  in  the  school 
year,  I  want  to  .earn  all  the  year  round."  II 
we  do  make  Jobs,  they  should  be  Jobs  that 
promote  human  dignity.  For  a  human  to  dig 
a  ditch  when  even  he  knows  that  a  machine 
can  do  it  faster,  more  economically  and  bet- 
ter— Is  degrading.  For  him  to  tend  a  flower 
garden  and  feel  the  reward  of  creating  and 
making  something — is  quite  different. 

John  Burchard  points  out  that  beauty  and 
economy  are  not  synonymous — "it  costs  more 
to  plant  a  tree  than  not  to  plant  It — to  tend 
It  than  not  to  tend  It — to  cause  flowers  to 
grow  In  a  bank  or  post  ofBce."  If  we  are  going 
to  spend  the  money  anyway  In  making  Jobs. 
let's  use  It  for  the  Jobs  that  will  not  only 
humanize  the  Job  holder,  but  create  beauty. 

If  we  have  to  make  Jobs,  let's  make  crafts 
that  can  be  used  to  build  In  beauty. 

LEAKNING 

I  have  described  the  features  of  a  prototype 
ErxperLmental  City  elsewhere — I  only  want 
to  emphasize  one  aspect  of  it  tonight  and 
that  is  how  communications  can  help 
learning. 

The  Experimental  City  will  have  broad- 
band communications  everywhere  we  now 
think  of  having  telephones.  Having  video 
and  computer  terminals  anywhere  provides 
new  ways  of  doing  business,  preventing  crime, 
having  better  preventive  and  therapeutic 
medical  care  Bui  here  let's  see  what  it  could 
do  for  education. 

We  must  take  a  daring  look  at  education, 
be  ready  to  abandon  traditional  concepts  of 
teacher,  schoolhouse.  blackboard,  slate  and 
pencil.  We  must  think  of  using  modern  elec- 
tronic devices  for  facilitating  learning. 

Instead  of  thinking  of  TV  alone,  we  must 
look  at  what  modern  electronic  devices  can 
do   on  a   broad   spectrum.    Language   stems 
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from  sounds  related  to  pictures,  writing  from 
symbols  related  to  pictures,  music  Joins  lan- 
guage and  sound,  abstract  mathematics  and 
logic  are  unspoken  languages — we  must  tai- 
lor new  devices  ettcb  to  its  subject. 

Just  as  we  need  different  devices  for  dif- 
ferent subject  matter,  we  need  different 
devices  for  different  people.  The  advantage 
of  machine  aids  in  teaching  is  that  they 
can  tailor  the  material  and  speed  to  the 
individual.  Mass  production  has  brought 
drabness — your  car  is  like  everyone  else's 
except  for  the  number  on  the  back — but 
programed  automation  can  conceivably  pro- 
duce individual  differences.  Stamp  collectors 
prize  errors — It's  often  the  Imperfection  In  a 
piece  of  Chinese  porcelain  that  makes  It 
choice  All  of  these  things  indicate  the  desire 
t3  remain  oneself,  an  Individual. 

The  teacher  with  pupils,  usually  grouped 
by  chronological  age.  has  to  pace  the  ma- 
terial to  "the  average  student"— he's  the  only 
fellow  who  is  not  sitting  in  the  classroom! 
Why  do  we  use  advanced  electronics  lo  show 
pictures  of  Mr.  Huntley  and  Mr.  Brlnkley 
(Which  certainly  improves  their  Image)  but 
does  not  add  obviously  to  the  information 
being  conveyed  It  is  like  the  presence  of 
a  teacher  with  students,  the  Image  or  the 
teacher  may  be  a  powerful  motivating  force 
and  make  learning  more  h\unan  by  personal- 
iz.ng  it. 

Dr.  Solant.  the  president  of  the  National 
Research  Council  cf  Canada,  remarked 
recently  that  the  technological  gadget  that 
helped  the  doctor  most  in  earlier  days  was 
the  automobile  because  it  allnwed  him  to 
spend  more  time  with  his  patients  and  less 
with  his  horse.  The  point  here  is  that  like  the 
automobile  and  the  doctor  information 
transfer  devices  will  free  the  teacher  so  that 
he  may  humanize  the  learning  and  motivate 
the  learner. 

EDUCATION     EVERYWHERE 

Education  when  it  was  the  privilege  of  a 
few  had  a  glittering,  exciting  sound.  Now  as 
we  strive  to  bring  it  to  all.  it's  become  grim. 
It's  something  teachers  do  to  you.  It's  some- 
thing done  during  the  school  hoxirs.  It's 
something  done  in  a  special  schoolhouse. 
These  practices  convey  the  impression  to  the 
youngster  that  learning  is  a  thing  that  Is 
apart  from  livlns;;  that  it's  done  in  the 
schoolhouse  and  forgotten  outside:  that  he 
learns  during  school  hours  and  not  in  off 
hours. 

Yet  our  hours  and  years  outside  of  formal 
school  far  exceed  those  in.  Our  buildings 
and  strxictures  for  normal  living  far  exceed 
the  sp)ecial  structures  we  have  for  learning. 
If  we  are  really  to  educate  everybody  we  must 
use  all  the  hours,  all  the  structures,  museums, 
libraries,  parks,  zoos,  factories,  businesses, 
courts  and  municipal  buildings  and  farms 
for  education  In  real  life  rather  than  the 
brick  schoolhouse  as  a  thing  apart. 

In  Philadelphia,  I  have  great  admiration 
for  a  School  Board  that,  while  beset  with 
more  than  the  average  day-by-day  troubles 
that  plague  schools  everywhere,  still  has  had 
the  imagination  to  consider  the  concept  of 
a  "school  on  the  Parkway."  Using  the  natural 
campus  involving  Philadelphia's  Art  Muse- 
um. The  Franklin  Institute,  the  Free  Library, 
the  School  of  Art  and  other  institutions  and 
businesses  that  are  within  walking  distance. 
This  will  be  a  school  without  a  schoolhouse 
but  with  unparalleled  real  life  resources  for 
learning. 

When  a  student  graduates  from  an  ordi- 
nary school  he  never  darkens  its  door  again, 
but  a  student  from  this  school  might  grad- 
uate but  returns  because  the  nattire  of  the 
Museums  and  other  resources  from  which 
he  learned  serve  all  ages  and.  because  they 
have  no  captive  audience  like  the  schools, 
they  must  survive  change  and  maintain  rele- 
vance to  all  people  In  real  time. 

When  education  was  for  a  few  they  were 
cloistered:  we  still  retain  remnants  of  the 
guilds  and  priesthoods  of  the  learned.  Now 
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that  it  Is  for  all  we  must  break  down  the 
cloisters  and  remove  the  idea  of  the  exclu- 
siveness  of  education.  Learning  from  every- 
thing we  have  wherever  we  may  be.  Learning 
Is  in  the  mind:  going  to  school  is  anywhere, 
anytime  with  anything  upon  which  the  mind 
focuses  as  material  for  study. 

Government  and  State  support  for  educa- 
tion Is  narrowly  conceived.  Funds  go  to  the 
more  formal  institutions  that  are  In  a  pat- 
tern. It  Is  good  to  see  that  Increasingly  there 
Is  support  for  experiment.  It  seems  to  me 
that  instead  of  aiming  to  teach  everybody 
we  should  provide  aid  to  any  institution  that 
provides  opportunities  for  learning.  We  must 
broaden  the  whole  concept  of  education  to 
Include  learning — anywhere,  in  any  situation 
with  unlicensed  motivators — then  shortage 
of  funds  for  bricks  and  mortar  would  not 
slow  the  ongoing  of  this  learning. 

We  are  preoccupied  with  the  most  impor- 
tant problem  of  the  integration  of  people 
with  black  and  white  skins.  At  the  same  time, 
we  are  disintegrating  people  by  ages — the  in- 
vention of  the  term — senior  citizen — is  as 
derogatory  as  those  terms  applied  to  other 
minorities.  We  lose  the  wisdom  that  even 
untutored  old  people  can  give  to  the  young. 
This  used  to  come  about  by  a  family  of  sev- 
eral generations  living  together.  The  old  peo- 
ple remained  young  and  the  young  people 
learned  and  the  generation  gap  did  not  exist 
by  mutual  respect. 

We  worrj-  about  the  unemployment  of  the 
young — we  should  worry  about  the  unem- 
ployment of  the  old.  Retired  people  would 
feel  useful  if  they  could  live  with  and  pass 
their  informal  wisdom,  however  untutored,  to 
the  young. 

Social  security,  geriatric  housing — on  the 
one  hand — huge  schools  and  colleges  for  the 
young  on  the  other  hand — split  the  genera- 
tions apart. 

Emphasis  on  education — solely  In  institu- 
tions of  learning — accentuates  the  status 
value  of  having  t>een  to  one — and  sets  the 
formally  educated  apart  from  those  who 
learn  in  real  life.  If  we  eliminate  the  special 
school  year,  if  we  eliminate  the  special  aca- 
demic year — If  we  deemphaslze  school  and 
college  buildings — if  we  eliminate  the  grad- 
ing of  education  for  dosing  of  certain  ages, 
we'll  be  moving  truly  toward  a  practical  solu- 
tion— toward  a  totally  educated  public — and 
a  continuing  of  education  throughout  life. 

The  idea  that  everybody  goes  to  school 
until  a  certain  age — and  is  then  let  loose, 
whether'  It  has  taken  or  not.  Is  out  of  date. 

Instead,  let  us  say  that  all  our  facilities,  all 
owi  buildings,  our  people — have  elements  and 
capability  of  motivating  the  young  to  learn 
and  conditioning  them  and  providing  places 
for  them  to  continue  their  learning — each  at 
his  own  individual  pace^throughout  life. 

How  many  city  children  know  how  bread 
Is  made?  Would  not  a  glass  window  looking 
into  a  modern  bakery  be  a  good  classroom? 
£ven  in  a  land  of  milk  and  honey,  kids  are 
more  apt  to  learn  in  biology  about  the  honey 
bee  than  see  a  cow.  Museums  are  more  and 
more  seeking  their  place  in  complementing 
schosls  and  seeking  a  way  in  which  they  may 
carry  their  work  beyond  their  walls  and  ;tf- 
hllate  with  the  artifacts  of  rr.odern  business 
and  Industry  to  provide  the  relevance  of  real 
life  for  the  motivation  of  the  student. 

ABOLISH    THE    SCHOOL    AND    ACADEMIC    YEAR 

I  want  to  end  with  a  very  positive,  very 
practical,  and  urgent  suggestion — one  which 
could  be  done  immediately  and  which  would 
go  far  to  alleviate  both  the  stresses  in  edu- 
cation and  the  social  problems  of  the  cities. 

LET     us     ABOLISH     THE     SCHOOL     AND     ACADEMIC 
YEAR 

The  traditional  long  summer  vacation  grew 
up  in  this  country  because  the  youngsters 
were  needed  in  the  olden  days  to  work  the 
farms  in  the  summers.  This  was  a  good 
healthy  reason  in  its  time.  Its  time  is  long 
gone.  Machinery  works  the  farms  and  most 
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of  the  people  live  In  cities.  We  drum  Into  the 
kids  that  the  most  Important,  grim  thing 
they  have  to  do  Is  go  to  school.  When  they're 
out  of  school  they've  got  nothing  to  do.  We 
dump  them  all  out  for  three  months  at  the 
same  season  of  the  year.  At  the  same  time  all 
the  colleges  let  out.  Those  who  search  for 
Jobs  find  the  competition  too  great. 

At  least  If  we  abolished  the  school  and 
academic  year  a  quarter  of  the  number  would 
be  out  of  school  at  each  season  even  If  we 
kept  to  the  idea  ol  a  three  month  vacation 
(Which  Is  a  separate  question). 

Everyone  from  the  Vice  President  down  has 
been  urging  Industry  to  do  Its  best  In  pro- 
viding Jobs  in  summertime  programs.  But  In- 
dustry is  no  longer  seasonal.  It  could  provide 
Jobs  much  more  readily  if  there  were  a 
steady  flow  of  youngsters  throughout  the 
year  and  we  could  vise  the  time  away  from 
formal  Institutions  of  learning  for  the  learn- 
ing in  real  life  that  used  to  be  called  "'ap- 
prenticeship." Summertime  Jobs  even  if  pro- 
vided by  Industrv  or  by  Government  tend  to 
be  "make-work. ••"  Not  a  good  thing  to  learn 
toward  the  real  work  in  life. 

The  problem  of  the  "hot"  summer,  with 
the  abolition  of  the  school  and  academic 
year,  might  at  least  become  a  problem  of  one- 
quarter  the  intensity  all  the  year  round. 
By  revising  governmental  and  union  restric- 
tions that  apply,  young  people  could  be  ab- 
sorbed In  dignified  useful  work  and  the  prob- 
lem would  be  reduced  much  more. 

The  "summer  vacation"  Is  ingrained  in  the 
fabric  of  our  society.  But  It  can  be  changed 
immediately  if  we  are  daring.  Do  the  parents 
Insist  on  family  summer  vacations?  What 
about  winter,  fall  and  spring  vacations? 

Recently,  an  individual  applying  for  a  Gov- 
ernment summer  grant  to  pursue  a  project, 
became  totally  Involved  In  red  tape  not  be- 
cause he  wasn't  qualified,  not  because  his 
project  was  not  eminently  worthy,  but  be- 
cause he  wanted  to  use  his  summer  grant  in 
the  winter. 

Perhaps  he  should  have  asked  for  the  sum- 
mer grant  for  the  ^ilnter  period  to  do  work 
during  the  southern  hemisphere  summer. 

It  Is  not  only  the  students  who  are  affected, 
teachers  and  professors  also  have  their  free 
time  during  the  same  periods.  Again,  in 
olden  days,  teachers  and  professors  studied 
or  vacationed  during  their  free  time.  Now 
most  of  them  take  Jobs  and  all.  if  they  study 
or  do  research,  expect  to  be  paid  for  It.  and 
why  not?  But  there,  too.  industry  or  other 
institutions  would  be  able  to  absorb  these 
people  if  they  did  not  all  come  on  the  labor 
market  at  the  same  season. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  has  a 
continuing  problem  concerning  the  payment 
of  summer  salaries  to  scholars  and  how 
much. 

Now.  as  In  all  proposals  such  as  this,  peo- 
ple from  different  vantage  points  say  that  it 
is  economically  Impossible.  The  universities 
can't  afford  the  change,  they  say.  but  In 
actual  fact  spreading  the  free  periods  of 
students  and  teachers  over  the  real  year, 
far  from  costing  anything,  will  result  in 
economies. 

One  little  example:  Resorts  that  now  open 
only  In  the  sununer  would  use  facilities  all 
the  year  round. 

If  we  are  providing  learning  for  all  every- 
where throughout  life,  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  special  academic  life.  It's  no  more  spe- 
cial than  any  ordinary  life.  By  getting  rid 
of  the  academic  year,  we  would  take  a  major 
step  to  take  teaching  and  learning  Into  the 
real  life  situation  of  everyone  Instead  of  set- 
ting it  apart. 

Everyone  in  this  audience  is  special — from 
the  Science  Talent  Search  Winners  through 
those  who  have  come  here  to  honour  them — 
all  are  leaders  In  their  fields.  I  hope  you  will 
lead.  Invent,  create  and  support  massive, 
daring  experiments  for  living. 
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President's  Farm  Message 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  5,  1968 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  the  President  delivered  his  farm 
message  to  Congress. 

After  analyzing  the  President's  re- 
marks and  recommendations.  I  made 
some  comments  of  my  own  which  are 
included  in  a  newsletter  to  my  constitu- 
ents. 

For  the  infonnation  of  my  colleagues. 
I  include  this  in  the  Congressional 
Record  : 

A  few  days  ago.  the  President  delivered 
his  farm  message  to  Congress.  Main  pro- 
posals of  the  program  are  for  permanent 
extension  of  the  commodity  legislation  en- 
.icted  in  1965:  a  three  year  extension  of  the 
Pood  for  Peace  or  PL  480  program;  and  a 
bill  tD  create  a  "food  bank"  of  government- 
held  stocks  of  wheat,  feed  grains  and  soy- 
beans. The  President  also  called  for  Con- 
gressional hearings  on  "farm  bargaining"' 
;;nd  repeated  earlier  requests  for  a  variety 
of  more  Great  Society  programs  for  rural 
areas. 

By  and  large,  the  farm  message  was  re- 
ceived without  any  great  enthusiasm  on 
Capitol  Hill.  Senator  Ellender.  Chairman  of 
the  Senate  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Com- 
mittee was  quoted  as  saying  that  he  did  not 
feel  that  Congress  wovild  or  should  enact 
•permanent"  commodity  programs.  The 
Chairman  of  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee on  which  I  serve.  Rep.  W.  R.  Poage, 
did  not  Introduce  the  President's  proposals. 
Many  members  considered  the  message 
rather  "partisan  in  tone,  but  In  a  ""presiden- 
tial election  year"  this  type  of  political  ap- 
peal isn't  surprising.  Portions  of  the  mes- 
sage were,  I  felt,  quite  misleading  and  I 
believe  it  Is  especially  important  that  farm- 
ers understand  some  of  the  Implications. 

In  describing  the  1965  Act,  the  President 
said:  "To  terminate  the  1965  Act  would 
bring  catastrophe  and  ruin  to  many  farmers. 
Cash  prices  would  fall— and  there  would  be 
no  government  payments  to  cushion  the 
Impact.  Farm  Income  would  drop  by  as 
much  as  one-third — back  to  1959  levels."'  By 
these  words  the  President  leaves  the  clear 
implication  that  the  refusal  by  Congress  to 
extend  the  Act  this  year  would  cause  ca- 
tastrophe and  ruin  In  rural  America. 

In  plain  and  simple  language,  this  Is 
HOGWASH!  The  fact  U  FIRST  1*iat  the  pro- 
grams covered  by  the  1965  Act  run  through 
1969.  New  or  modified  programs  aren't  nec- 
essary— ^at  least  by  the  calendar — until  1970. 
So  any  changes  could  be  made  next  year — 
after  the  elections.  In  the  SECOND  place, 
and  In  the  unlikely  event  that  Congress 
failed  to  act  before  the  termination  of  the 
1965  Act.  each  of  the  major  commodities — 
feed  grains,  wheat  and  cotton — have  perma- 
nent ""back-up"  programs  on  the  law  books. 
For  wheat,  there  would  be  another  farm 
referendum  on  a  mandatory  wheat  certifi- 
cate program  with  price  supports  on  domes- 
tic and  export  up  to  90'",  of  parity:  for  feed 
grains,  the  Secretary  could  set  price  supports 
at  anywhere  from  50  to  90  percent  of  pari- 
ty; in  the  case  of  cotton,  there  would  be  a 
marketing  quota  program  with  price  sup- 
ports from  65  to  90  percent  of  parity. 

So  It  seems  to  me  that  the  dire  predic- 
tion of  "catastrophe  and  ruin"  to  farmers 
If  the  1965  Act  Is  not  extended  this  year  is 
on  the  outer  fringe  of  the  credibility  gap. 
I  don't  believe  that  the  major  commodity 
programs  are  doing  all  they  can  for  farm- 
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ers  and  I  don't  think  fanners  are  satisfied 
with  them. 

Better  farm  prices  are  certainly  needed 
and  as  Committee  hearings  proceed.  I  plan 
to  do  what  I  can,  either  in  PL  480  Legisla- 
tion, a  grain  reserve  bill,  or  more  com- 
modity programs  to  prevent  government 
manipulations  which  depress  farm  prices 
and  are  responsible,  along  with  continually 
rising  farm  operating  costs,  for  the  present 
low  level  of  farm  Income. 


The  Great  Record  of  Nelson  Rockefeller 


HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  5.  1968 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  with 
some  amazement  that  I  opened  the  Con- 
cRESsiON.\L  Record  of  March  4  to  find 
within  it  a  wild  diatribe  against  the  dis- 
tinguished Governor  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller. 

Most  of  the  points  raised  therein  bor- 
der on  the  sort  of  excess  that  need  not 
be  answered,  but  I  would  like  to  make  a 
few  general  observations.  As  dean  of  the 
New  York  Republican  House  delegation — 
and  as  a  Representative  whose  record 
bespeak.";  no  communion  with  the  global 
pliberalism  of  the  East-West  traders  and 
the  blockbusting  rent  supplementers — I 
would  like  to  set  the  record  straight. 

Governor   Rockefeller   has   a    distin- 
guished recoi-d  at  the  polls,  having  been 
elected   Governor   of   New   York    three 
times  in  the  last  10  years.  Governor  Rom- 
ney  can  say  the  same,  although  there  is 
another  candidate  who  has  not  won  an 
election  since  1950.  Of  course,  when  I  say 
that  Governor  Rockefeller  has  a  record 
of  success  at  the  polls,  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  his  ballot  achievements  have 
been  flawless.  His  majorities  have  dimin- 
ished by  the  recent  inroads  of  the  Con- 
servative Party.  As  Bronx  County  Repub- 
lican chairman,  but  also  as  the  only  New 
York  Congressman  endorsed  by  the  Con- 
sei-vative  Party,  I  have  been  sorry  to  see 
these  two  great  parties  at  odds,  but  I  am 
happily  convinced  that  this  fractricide 
is  ending.  Throughout  much  of  New  York 
State   this   year,   the   Republicans   and 
Conservatives   are  going  to  be  fielding 
mutual   congressional   candidates.    And 
this  is  not  going  to  be  a  one-way  street. 
It  is  not  just  going  to  be  a  case  of  Con- 
servatives endorsing  Republicans.  In  one 
district,  the  Republican  Party  is  going 
to  endorse  Mason  L.  Hampton,  a  stanch 
defender  of  the  neighborhood  school  and 
the   1966  Conservative  Party  candidate 
for  attorney  general  of  New  York.  There 
is  no  one  more  pleased  by  this  new  and 
wise  policy  than  myself.  I  am  sure  that 
it  is  going  to  inaugurate  a  new  era  of 
Republican  success  in  New  York. 

As  for  Governor  Rockefeller's  personal 
strength  among  the  New  York  electorate, 
I  can  only  refer  to  his  fantastic  1967  vote 
of  confidence  regarding  the  mass  transit 
bond  issue.  This  bond  issue  carried  New 
York  State  by  a  2  to  1  majority.  It  even 
carried  districts  like  my  own  which  nor- 
mally vote  down  new  bond  Issues  by  2 
and  3  to  1.  Why  did  it  do  so  well?  Because 
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Oovemor  Rockefeller  put  himself  four- 
square behind  it;  because  the  Governor 
made  it  a  vote  of  confidence  in  the  poli- 
cies of  his  administration.  I  should  add 
that  this  bond  Issue  was  no  pipsqueak ;  it 
carried  a  $2.5  billion  tag.  Now  you  see 
what  a  great  vote  of  confidence  it  really 
was. 

The  mass  transit  bond  Issue  ia  typical 
of  Oovemor  Rockefeller's  wise  appn»ch 
to  urban  Ills.  He  preaches  Jobs,  better 
transportation,  and  private  enterprise 
slum  rehabUltatlon  on  the  State  level- 
controlled  by  sober  State  legislatures — 
as  an  alternative  to  the  Ralloping  social 
engineering  of  the  Great  Society  racial 
balance  zealots.  This  is  the  Republican 
way  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the  1970s; 
this  is  the  way  to  chop  down  the  Great 
Society  before  it  can  take  hold — success- 
ful State-level  enterprise. 

I  believe  that  I  have  taken  a  back  .seat 
to  no  man  In  my  opposition  to  the  radical 
extremism  of  HUD  and  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, and  let  me  just  say  this:  Nelson 
Rockefeller  has  never  urged  me  to  sup- 
port the  Gre«t  Society.  He  has  never  told 
me  not  to  nt(ht  rent  subsidies,  demon- 
stration cities,  school  busing  and  East- 
West  trade,  and  as  this  House  knows.  I 
have  fought  them  hard.  Another  New 
Yorker,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  the  far  western  part  of  our  State, 
led  the  fight  against  the  war  on  poverty. 
I  think  that  New  York  Republicanism 
does  not  have  to  apolotfize  for  Its  anti- 
Great  Society  record.  We  have  been  in 
the  van  of  that  fight. 

Nelson  Rockefeller  is  compiling  a  great 
record  in  New  York.  To  those  who  do  not 
know  it.  let  me  say  that  the  Governor 
has  reduced  welfare  handouts  this  year; 
he  has  spurned  Mayor  Undsay's  wild  cry 
for  "urbanaid"  to  finance  more  rewards 
for  rioters;  he  is  fighting  the  bipartisan 
liberal  attempt  to  handcuff  the  police 
auid  proposing  increased  powers  for  law 
enforcement  officers. 

In  passing,  I  ought  to  mention  the  gar- 
bage strike.  Regrettably,  the  press  has 
lionized  Mayor  Lindsay  for  standing  up 
to  the  sanitation  union,  and  demanding 
the  National  Guard.  This  is  ludicrous. 
Let  me  say  why  John  Lindsay  wanted  the 
National  Guard  sent  in.  He  told  a  news- 
paper publishers  meeting  on  February  13 
that  he  thought  it  would  be  good  for 
Harlem's  morale  to  see  white  guardsmen 
picking  up  garbage  instead  of  curbing 
riots.  Of  course.  Governor  Rockefeller  re- 
fused to  have  any  part  of  the  Mayor's 
rioter-coddling — the  same  philosophy 
which  saturates  the  Incredible  Riot  Com- 
mission report.  Governor  Rockefeller 
wanted  to  force  a  wage  compromise  so 
that  the  sanitation  workers  would  go 
back  to  work  and  pick  up  the  100,000 
tons  of  garbage.  Lindsay  was  arguing 
about  50  cents  a  week  per  sanitation 
worker,  but  he  loas  put  300,000  new  peo- 
ple on  relief  in  2  years  for  a  total  cost 
of  $1.4  billion — this  is  the  type  outlook 
the  Governor  has  to  contend  with  in  city 
hall. 

I  agree  with  the  March  4  comments  of 
New  York  National  Guard  Commander, 
Major  General  O'Hara,  deploring  Lind- 
say's proposal  to  have  the  National 
Guard  collect  garbage  for  Harlem's  so- 
ciological kicks.  During  the  strike,  the 
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general  advised  the  Oovemor  not  to  let 
Lindsay  use  the  Guard  for  experiments 
in  liberal  sociology.  Moreover,  he  cor- 
rectly stated  that  the  Guard  did  not  have 
the  training  to  operate  huge  sanitation 
department  incinerators.  The  Governor 
had  to  meet  the  health  crisis  another 
way. 

Let  me  say  In  conclusion  that  Gover- 
nor Rockefeller,  whose  brand  of  Repub- 
licanism is  always  vigilant  for  new  fron- 
tiers of  achievement,  is  forging  a  new 
activist  conservatism  In  New  York  State. 
It  is  a  record  of  which  Republicans 
everywhere  can  be  proud. 
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Freedom's  Challenge 


HON.  SAM  STEIGER 

or   ABIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  5.  1968 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arzona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  the  leave  to  extend  by  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
winning  speech  in  the  State  of  Arizona 
by  Ml.'«  Lee  Ann  Pelts,  of  Flagstaff,  Ariz., 
m  the  Voice  of  Democracy  contest  st>on- 
sored  by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  States  and  its  ladles  auxiliary: 

Pkcxdom's  Challcngc 

(By  Lm   Ann   Felts.    Arizona   State   wtnner. 

1968) 

I  am  being  opposed  I  am  In  combat.  The 
tfdcers  light  up  the  darkened  sky  and  I  hear 
mortar  Are  In  the  distance  My  trench  Is 
danip  and  muddy:  I  am  cold.  Tiie  uneasy 
rustle  of  the  wind  is  frightening.  Shots  ring 
out  nearby  and  my  brother  falls.  He  gives 
no  resistance  and  dies  silently. 

At  moments  like  this  life  seems  so  Insig- 
nificant and  death,  so  accidental.  Tet.  each 
deserves  the  other.  But  my  brother  did  not 
deserve  death.  What  had  these  opposers  held 
against  him?  Why  had  they  hated  and  killed 
him?  And  why  did  he  have  to  die? 

He  died  for  a  reason — freedom.  His  freedom 
had  been  challenged  and  he  went  to  death 
supporting  and  defending  It. 

I  remember  growing  up  with  Buck.  He  wor- 
shipped freedom  and  would  often  say,  "Isn't 
It  wonderful,  our  freedom  I  mean?"  I  didn't 
think  It  was  so  wonderful:  I  took  It  for 
granted. 

Soma  of  the  things  we  used  to  do  were 
very  Insignificant  to  me,  but  gave  lilm  great 
delight.  We  would  often  take  walks  with  no 
fences  nor  guards  to  limit  us,  bathe  our  dog 
In  unratloned  water,  read  any  book  of  our 
chooelng,  and  gather  with  our  friends  In 
club  meetings  In  ovu;  tree  bouse,  and  later 
write  articles  In  the  local  paper  opposing 
certain  school  policies.  These  didn't  seem  to 
me  such  wonderful  freedoms.  We  even  had 
our  own  guns.  At  that  time  I  thought  every 
boy  In  the  world  could  have  his  own  gun 
If  he  wanted  to  go  hunting.  I  soon  learned 
otherwise. 

I  realize  now  how  trivial  those  freedoms 
we  enjoyed  when  we  were  small  were.  Yet, 
through  exercising  those  freedoms  we  learned 
how  to  use  them  and  what  they  meant  on 
the  adult  level. 

Seeing  my  brother's  stiffening  body  lying 
here  now,  I  realize  that  he  understood  his 
freedom.  He  loved  and  cherished  It' so  that 
he  died  in  Its  name. 

If  I  couid  be  so  humble  as  to  die  for  free- 
dom's sake,  I  would,  now,  gladly  give  my  life 
so  the  rest  of  the  world  might  worship  as 
It  wishes.  I  would  die  so  that  small  boys 
might  have  "secret"  clubs  In  their  tree 
houses,    that   they   may   love  and  care  for 


their  dogs  and  carry  a  gun  while  hunting 
on  an  open  and  unrestricted  range. 

I  would  die  for  my  brother  so  that  he 
could  enjoy  freedom.  But  It  Is  too  late.  He 
has  enjoyed  and  loved  his  freedom.  And, 
World,  I  hope  you  will  appreciate  this  sacri- 
fice and  the  millions  of  others  to  come — In 
the  name  of  freedom. 

Tes,  freedom  has  offered  a  great  challenge, 
and  we,  the  youth  and  defenders  of  America, 
are  ready  to  answer  that  challenge  with 
everything  we  possess — even  to  life  Itself. 


The  Challenge  of  Freedom 


HON.  JACKSON  E.  BETTS 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  5,  1968 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Voice  of 
Democracy  contest  sponsored  aimually 
by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  creates  great  interest  and 
enthusiasm  for  our  country  and  its  form 
of  government  among  high  school  stu- 
dents. This  year  the  winner  for  the  State 
of  Ohio  is  Sam  Wenger,  of  Postoria.  Ohio, 
a  resident  of  the  Eighth  Congressional 
District.  I  am  proud  of  this  young  man 
and  the  excellent  essay  he  prepared  on 
"The  Challenge  of  Freedom." 

In  these  times  of  strife  over  war  and 
domestic  problems  It  is  heartening  to 
know  that  over  400,000  students  partici- 
pated in  this  year's  contest.  National 
winners  will  be  selected  at  the  final  judg- 
ing later  this  month  here  in  Washington. 
£^ch  essay  written  for  this  contest  repre- 
sents the  conviction  of  a  new  generation 
about  to  enter  the  political  and  govern- 
mental affairs  of  our  Republic. 

The  bedrock  of  our  Nation  is  in  its 
youth.  The  essay  by  my  constituent,  Sam 
Wenger,  represents  a  wholesome,  positive 
view  of  the  future.  His  emphasis  is  on 
the  battles  necessary  to  defend  Amer- 
ica— to  defend  the  principal  so  important 
today,  that  the  basis  of  our  society  is  re- 
spect for  law  and  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  is  this  fine  essay  for 
democracy. 

Tmk  Chaixtncx  or  Frxkock 

I  was  there  at  Valley  Forge.  I  slaved  till 
my  hands  no  longer  sensed  the  numbing 
cold.  I  heard  George  Washington  say.  "We 
have  this  day,  no  less  than  3,873  men  In 
camp,  unfit  for  duty  because  they  are  bare- 
footed and  otherwise  naked."  I  was  there 
as, more  than  3.000  soldiers  closed  their  eyes. 
I  was  there.  In  the  blood-red  snow.  In  the 
cloudy  sky — I  was  there.  In  the  hearts  of  the 
living;  In  the  frozen  tears  of  the  naked  dead. 

I  sang  with  the  troops.  "Qlory,  Olory  Halle- 
lujah."  "When  Johnny  Comes  Marching 
Home  Again."  I  charged  at  Oettysburg.  I 
urged  the  troops  on.  "it  ain't  so  hard  to  get 
to  that  ridge,  It's  h —  to  stay  here."  They 
listened  and  20,000  men  charged  right  up  to 
the  enemy — 20,000  men  never  came  back.  We 
stemmed  the  rebel  tide — for  I  was  there  at 
Gettysburg.  At  Bull  Run,  at  Rlchniond,  at 
Shlloh — I  was  there ! 

I  watched  as  the  madmen  cried  "Drang 
nach  Osten."  drive  toward  the  East.  On  the 
western  front,  the  eastern  front,  I  was  there 
In  the  hearts  of  everyone  Involved.  I  wept 
for  20,000.000  lives.  I  was  torn  by  ruthless- 
ness,  by  barbed  wire,  by  Man's  sane  Insanity, 
War. 

At  Dunkerque  It  was  more  of  the  same. 
At  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge,  at  Guadalcanal, 
m  the  Coral  Sea.  I  lived  and  died  at  Hlro- 
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Bhlma— I  watched  as  46,000,000  went  to  shal- 
low graves — I  was  there,  eternal  In  their 
hearts,  for  I  am  freedom. 

At  Valley  Forge,  at  Gettysburg,  at  Guadal- 
canal, Americans  have  come  to  my  defense. 
They  have  rallied  on  the  beaches.  They  have 
taken  to  the  air;  they  have  defended  the 
name  of  freedom.  You  have  won  my  blessings, 
and  with  this  glorious  honor.  I  bring  you  a 
challenge — the  challenge  of  freedom. 

You  have  defended  my  name  well — your 
battlefields  are  monuments  to  your  determi- 
nation for  maintaining  my  blessings,  but  the 
work  does  not  end  there.  My  price  is  high.  It 
Is  In  your  factories,  and  your  streets,  your 
schools  and  your  churches  where  the  real 
battle  of  freedom  is  being  fought  and  won. 
You  way  defend  my  name  with  a  gun — but 
my  true  worth  Is  reflected  In  your  everyday 
actions. 

Obedience  and  respect  for  law  are  most 
vital  factors.  You  take  great  pride  that  It 
Is  the  people  who  make  the  law.  It  Is  the 
people  who  must  obey,  but  here  Is  the  telling 
question :  Is  obeying  the  law;  respect  for  the 
law?  Obedience  and  respect  are  different.  In 
a  democratic  society  obedience  must  not 
stem  from  fear,  but  from  respect,  a  respect 
founded  upon  the  recognition  of  the  im- 
portance of  law. 

Respect  the  sanctity  of  your  rules  and  I  will 
not  quit  the  American  game  of  freedom! 
Every  time  you  deface  a  public  building — 
every  time  you  drop  a  few  Items  from  your 
Income  tax — every  time  you  run  a  stop  sign — 
my  blessings  become  less  real.  I  fade  from 
the  American  scene  and  anarchy  becomes 
more  of  a  reality. 

I  was  there  at  Valley  Forge;  I  am  In  the 
jungles  of  South  East  Asia.  I  am  In  your 
courts  and  In  your  streets.  I  am  In  your 
schools  and  In  your  homes.  You  may  defend 
my  name  with  your  guns — but  only  with  your 
lives  will  you  win  my  honor.  The  challenge  Is 
yours  America.  Tell  me,  what  Is  your  answer. 
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want  to  protect  themselves  by  having  a 
dependable  domestic  source  of  food  sup- 
plies. 

Following  is  a  table  on  parity  for  Jan- 
uary and  February: 

IPirity  Februiry,  1968  .  74  Percent| 


Farmer's  Share  Still  Lags 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  5,  1968 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  farm- 
er's share  of  the  world's  wealthiest  na- 
tion continues  to  lag  far  behind  the  other 
segments  of  our  total  U.S.  economy. 

Once  again,  farmers  this  past  month 
received  less  than  three-fourths  of  a  fair 
share  from  the  efforts  of  his  labor  and 
investment.  Parity  stayed  at  74  percent — 
the  same  low  level  that  was  reached  in 
January,  and  still  the  lowest  since  1934. 

Again,  the  bugaboo  was  the  matter  of 
Increased  costs  for  farmers  as  Interest, 
taxes,  wages,  and  services  went  up  to 
another  all-time  high  of  3.48  times  the 
1910-14  base  or  119  percent  of  the  1957- 
59  base  period. 

In  1947,  the  farmers  received  $441.12 
out  of  the  total  of  $861.89  that  the  aver- 
age household  spent  for  food.  Twenty 
years  later,  the  farmer's  share  increased 
by  a  total  of  $1.30,  yet  the  average  house- 
hold spent  $1,100.37  in  1966,  or  an  in- 
crease of  $238.48.  This  amount  repre- 
sented a  little  over  17  percent  of  the 
household  Income — again,  another  new 
percentage  low.  Parity  for  farmers  was 
41  points  higher  than  it  is  today. 

I  strongly  suggest  that  the  consumer 
protection  activists  start  looking  at  the 
deplorable  conditions  prevailing  at  the 
food  production  sources  If  they  truly 


January, 

February 

74  Percent 

Cotton 

51 

45 

Wheat 

54 

55 

Corn 

65 

66 

Peanuts 

75 

74 

Buttertat 

78 

77 

Milk 

84 

85 

Wool 

45 

42 

Barley 

74 

74 

Flax 

73 

73 

Oats 

75 

78 

68 

72 

Soybean* 

75 

77 

Beet 

75 

78 

Chickens 

64 

68 

£«$ 

62 

60 

Ho|s 

73 

77 

Lambs 

79 

82 

Turkeys 

59 

56 

It  It  Time  We  Discarded  Policiei  That 
Have  Failed  To  End  War  in  Vietnam 


HON.  J.  HERBERT  BURKE 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  5,  1968 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  February  21  I  read  a  thought-provok- 
ing article  by  one  of  Florida's  outstand- 
ing editors.  Mr.  Jack  Gare  of  the  Fort 
Lauderdale  News.  A  recipient  for  the 
10th  time  of  the  Freedom  Foundation's 
•George  Washington  Honor  Medal,"  Mr. 
Gore  a.sks  some  poignant  questions  of  the 
administration  and  the  Congress. 

The  continuous  harangue  and  debate 
on  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  our  involve- 
ment, coupled  with  the  disastrous  re- 
ports from  the  battle-torn  cities  of  South 
Vietnam,  have  caused  many  Americans 
to  demand  a  strong  and  penetrating 
evaluation  of  this  tragic  situation.  No 
doubt  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  are 
doing  the  same. 

The  President  should  give  the  Congress 
the  whole  story,  not  bits  and  fragments 
and  leaks,  but  all  of  it — the  hard,  cold 
truth.  Then  it  wrlll  be  up  to  the  Congress 
to  decide  its  course  of  action. 

The  President  and  the  Congress  will 
have  to  answer  the  American  people 
some  time.  I  suggest  the  time  is  now — 
l>efore  this  Nation's  greatest  irreplsiceable 
resource  is  depleted — our  young  men. 
The  article  follows: 

It  Is  Time  We  Discarded  Policies  That  Have 
Failed  To  End  War  in  Vietnam 

With  reports  from  Vietnam  becoming  more 
discouraging  with  each  passing  day,  we  won- 
der Just  how  much  longer  President  Johnson 
and  the  United  States  Congress  are  going  to 
continue  their  fiddling  while  the  nation 
burns  with  resentment  over  the  casual  man- 
ner In  which  thousands  of  lives  are  being 
sacrificed  on'  the  altar  of  indecision. 

As  of  this  moment  some  10,000  more  Amer- 
ican fighting  men  are  either  on  their  way  or 
have  already  arrived  In  Vietnam  to  bolster 
the  500,000  that  are  already  there.  In  send- 
ing these  additional  troops  on  their  way. 
President  Johnson  strongly  Indicated  that 
these  men  won't  be  the  last  to  go.  as  he  said 
he  would  not  hesitate  to  send  as  many  as  he 
and  his  field  commanders  think  are  needed  to 
get  the  Job  done. 
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Many  of  the  current  batch  of  reinforce- 
ments are  men  who  have  already  served  their 
time  In  Vietnam,  and  who.  by  all  rhyme  or 
reason,  should  not  be  forced  to  go  back  and 
face  the  threat  of  death  again. 

But  they  are  going  back  simply  because 
President  Johnson  and  the  Congress  do  not 
have  the  political  courage  to  face  up  ta  real- 
ity; to  declare  we  are  In  a  major  war,  and  to 
put  enough  new  men  In  our  armed  forces  to 
eliminate  the  Injustices  that  are  now  being 
perpetrated  on  men  already  in  uniform  and 
who  have  no  other  choice  but  to  go  where 
they  are  sent. 

This  political  cowardice  Is  all  the  more  piti- 
ful and  disgusting  when  one  realizes  what 
this  nation  Is  asking  our  men  In  Vietnam 
to  do.  We  are  asking  them  to  kill  and  be 
killed,  to  accept  and  deal  out  pain,  misery 
and  suffering  for  a  cause  we  can't  very  well 
explain,  and  all  the  while  we  here  at  home 
carry  on  as  usual,  as  If  nothing  out  of  the 
ordinary  was  even  going  on. 

Even  more  than  that,  we  are  asking  these 
men  to  fight  under  restrictions  which  pre- 
vent them  from  employing  their  full  might 
against  the  enemy,  and  which.  In  many 
cases,  act  to  encourage  the  enemy  to  con- 
tinue the  war. 

The  stupidity  of  such  a  policy  la  self-evi- 
dent. Yet.  It  Is  defended  on  the  grounds  that 
It  Is  necessary  to  keep  a  small  war  from 
growing  into  a  big  one  that  will  claim  even 
more  lives  than  we  are  now  losing. 

Those  who  defend  this  policy,  however, 
can't  show  anything  but  bad  results  from 
followrlng  the  course  they  advocate.  What 
was  once  a  small  war  already  has  blossomed 
into  the  third  most  costly  war  In  this  coun- 
try's history.  It  has  put  us  In  a  financial 
bind,  torn  us  apart  internally,  converted 
erstwhile  friends  abroad  Into  enemies,  and 
given  those  who  long  for  our  downfall  plen- 
ty of  reason  to  believe  they  won't  have  long 
to  wait  to  see  this  very  thing  accomplished. 
It's  high  time,  therefore,  that  policies 
which  haven't  worked  be  thrown  into  the 
discard  pile.  Before  one  more  American  fight- 
ing man  is  sent  to  Vietnam,  the  whole  pur- 
pose and  validity  of  this  war  should  be  re- 
viewed. If  a  case  for  It  can  be  made,  then 
President  Johnson  should  take  that  case  be- 
fore the  Congress  and  our  people  and  secure 
proper  constitutional  authority  for  waging 
a  war. 

If  the  President  can't  make  a  case,  then 
let  us  admit  a  mistake  was  made  In  the  first 
place,  and  let  us  bring  our  men  back  home 
before.  In  the  paraphrased  words  of  one  of 
our  commanders,  we  have  to  destroy  all  of 
Vietnam  In  order  to  save  It. 

As  things  stand  right  now.  we  are  going 
backwards  In  Vietnam  Just  as  fast  as  we  are 
going  forward.  We  dare  not  apply  enough 
pressure  to  win,  yet  we  can't  afford  to  lose, 
so  the  result  Is  we're  stuck  In  a  quagmire 
which  bleeds  us  to  death  while  permitting  us 
to  go  nowhere. 

This  unhappy  situation  must  be  ended,  and 
the  way  to  end  It  Is  to  reshape  our  position 
In  clear  and  unmistakable  terms.  Let  us  make 
It  known  to  the  enemy  that  we  are  willing 
to  accept  any  armistice  and  peace  confer- 
ence proposal  from  a  mutually  acceptable 
neutral  party  such  as  Switzerland.  But  let 
us  also  state  that  If  the  enemy  Is  not  willing, 
after  a  reasonable  time,  to  sit  down  and  dis- 
cuss how  the  war  can  and  should  be  ended, 
we  win  consider  ourselves  free  to  remove  all 
the  restrictions  under  which  we  have  been 
fighting. 

This  should  make  It  clear  that  while  we 
are  eager  to  find  a  peaceful  solution  for  the 
war,  we  are  not  going  to  permit  this  country 
to  be  dragged  deeper  Into  the  endless  kind  of 
conflict  we  are  In  now.  In  simple  terms,  let 
us  stop  being  stupid  and  Indecisive  and  let 
us  make  it  known  to  the  whole  world  that  we 
prefer  to  negotiate  but  we  are  not  afraid  to 
fight  with  everything  at  our  conwnand.  If 
that's  the  only  way  this  war  can  be  ended. 

Jack  W.  Gore 
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Fnleral  Rest  lacreaies  Deplored 
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Newark  Rotfert  Campas  Toured  by 
Brasiliaaa 


March  5,  1968 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  POLLOCK 

OF    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  5,  1968 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  3 
years  ago  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  Is- 
sued a  directive  to  the  heads  of  all  Fed- 
eral departments  and  establishments 
estoblishing  new  guidelmes  for  rent 
charged  Government  employees  for  Oov- 
emment-owned  housing.  As  a  result  ap- 
praisals have  been  made  of  most  Federal 
housing,  and  substantial  adjustments, 
usually  upward,  have  been  made  in  rents. 
These  new  rates  are  now  being  put  into 
effect. 

The  Increases  are  startling  at  Moimt 
Edgecumbe.  near  Sitka.  Alaska  A  unit 
which  previously  rented  for  $46.60  per 
month  will  cost  $168.70.  an  increase  of 
262  percent.  This  is  one  of  the  highest 
increases,  but  boosts  of  30  percent  to  100 
percent  arc  common. 

These  increases  have  caused  great 
hardship  for  those  who  are  renting  such 
quarters.  Naturally,  families  have  budg- 
eted for  the  rates  that  have  been  in  effect 
for  many  years.  Such  huge  increases  re- 
quire considerable  adjustment  on  the 
part  of  individuals. 

I  am  strongly  opposed  to  these  in- 
creases and  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  handled.  I  recognize  that  there  may 
well  be  some  need  for  an  adjustment  of 
Government  rentals.  Indeed,  such  rates 
should  probably  be  reviewed  periodically. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  move  to  immedi- 
ately increase  rents  by  nearly  300  per- 
cent is  grossly  unfair.  At  the  very  least, 
a  substantial  period  of  adjustment 
should  have  been  granted  in  such  cases. 

There  is  another  more  important  ob- 
jection to  increased  rentals.  The  exist- 
ence of  inexpensive  Government  hous- 
ing is  a  real  Inducement  in  obtaining 
qualified  Federal  employees  in  difficult 
areas.  Alaska,  as  you  know,  is  a  very 
high-cost  region,  and  many  stations  are 
located  in  remote  areas.  Housing  Is  a 
real  incentive  in  such  places,  and  with- 
out It  I  fear  that  Government  employees 
will  seek  other  positions.  In  most  cases, 
jobs  in  private  industry  in  the  same 
area  pwiy  more  In  salary.  Cheaper  hous- 
ing helped  Federal  employees  make  up 
this  deficit. 

The  Congress  recently  enacted  a  pay 
raise  for  Federal  employees.  It  admit- 
tedly was  insufRcient  to  bring  these  em- 
ployees up  to  a  level  comparable  to  those 
in  private  industry  Now.  for  those  in 
Government  housing  this  modest  in- 
crease has  been  wiped  out  by  huge  in- 
creases in  rent.  I  strongly  maintain  that 
this  is  an  injustice  and  an  unconscion- 
able device  to  recoup  the  additional  ex- 
penditures required  for  the  pay  raise. 

I  urge  that  this  unwise  policy  of  in- 
creasing Government  rents  be  reviewed 
by  the  Budget  Bureau  and  fair  adjust- 
ments made  to  reflect  the  realities  of 
Federal  employment.  Such  a  review  with 
this  in  mind  would  reveal  the  urgent  ne- 
cessity of  lower  rentals  for  these  quarters 
in  Alaska. 


HON.  PETER  H.  B.  FREUNGHUYSEN 

OP    New    JBKSKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  5.  1968 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  most  successful  programs  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  is  the  partners 
of  the  Alliance,  which  has.  In  Its  rela- 
tively short  3-year  history,  taken  great 
strides  in  bringing  about  a  better  under- 
standing with  our  Latin  American 
neighbors. 

My  home  State  of  New  Jersey  Is  an 
active  working  "partner"  in  this  program 
with  the  State  of  Alagoas  in  Brazil.  Re- 
cently, six  Brazilian  students  visited  the 
Newark.  N.J.,  campus  of  Rutgers  Univer- 
sity to  get  a  firsthand  look  at  American 
educational  facilities.  While  in  Newark, 
the  students  were  guests  at  a  Partners 
of  the  Alliance  luncheon. 

I  insert  in  the  Record  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  Newark  Evening  News  con- 
cerning the  students'  visit,  as  follows: 

Newark    Rutcfrs   Campus   Toured   by 
Brazilians 

Six  Brazilian  students  visited  the  Newark 
campus  of  Rutgers  University  yesterday  for 
a  look  at  American  educitlon. 

The  students,  all  Juniors  or  seniors  at  the 
Federal  University  of  Salvador.  B.^hla.  Br.izil. 
are  on  a  35-day  tour  of  the  country  as  part 
of  the  International  Exchange  Program,  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  US  Department  of 
State. 

An  escort  for  the  department  explained 
that  the  purpose  of  the  trip  Is  to  enable  the 
students  to  meet  Americans  as  they  are  In 
their  own  country  instead  of  forming  opin- 
ions by  seeing  Americans  abroad 

The  trip,  he  said,  will  Include  visits  to 
American  universities,  industrial  plants, 
labor  centers,  and  talks  with  olAcials  on  all 
levels  of  government. 

tour  law  school 

At  Rutgers,  the  students  toured  the  Law 
School,  the  School  of  Business  Administra- 
tion, attended  lectures  and  had  discussions 
with  professors  there. 

On  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  the 
students  also  visited  the  Rutgers  and  Doug- 
lass campuses  where  they  attended  lectures 
on  other  subjects  taught  at  the  college  and 
had  an  opportunity  to  see  student  activities. 

Yesterday,  the  students  were  guests  at  a 
luncheon  sponsored  by  "Partners  of  the  Al- 
liance" in  Newark,  which  encourages  com- 
munity development  in  the  state  of  Alagoas. 
Brazil.  The  committee  Is  one  of  more  than  32 
such  groups  in  the  nation  working  to  supple- 
ment the  Alliance  for  Progress  at  the  private 
citizen  level. 

BIG    EXPERIENCE 

Before  the  luncheon,  Corlolano  S.  Salles. 
a  law  student  from  Bahla,  showed  diplomatic 
talent. 

When  asked  what  he  hoped  to  accomplish 
on  his  visit,  he  answered  in  Portuguese  that 
"it  was  a  very  good  question." 

He  said,  however,  that  he  would  "take 
back  a  very  big  experience  because  of  living 
In  a  society  that  has  40  per  cent  of  the 
world's  Income." 

Bailee  also  wanted  to  visit  Industrial  plants 
to  see  "how  broad  and  big  Is  the  Industrial 
development  of  the  country."  He  also  wanted 
to  t«lk  with  workers  to  determine  how  they 
felt  about  working  conditions. 


He  planned  to  go  back  to  Brazil  with  some 
advice  to  future  students.  "I  knew  the 
weather  wae  cold,  but  not  this  cold.  Brazilian 
students  should  come  to  the  country  during 
the  summer." 

During  the  lnter\-lew.  Jose  Duarte  De 
Lima,  a  student  at  Rutgers  under  the  Part- 
ners of  the  Alliance  program,  acted  as  In- 
terpreter. 

After  the  Rutgers  Msit.  the  studenu  left 
for  Washington,  before  continuing  the  tour 
that  began  Feb    7  and  will  end  March  12. 


A  Tribute  to  Police  Chief  William  E. 
Bindner 


HON.  WILLIAM  0.  COWGER 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  5,  1968 

Mr.  COWGER.  Mr  Speaker,  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  dedicated  police  officers 
it  has  been  my  privilege  to  know  is  re- 
tiring and  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to 
him  before  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

William  Edward  Bindner.  chief  of 
police  in  Louisville.  Ky.,  is  a  native  Louis- 
villian  and  on  November  14,  1936,  he  was 
appointed  as  a  recruit  patrolman  in  the 
Louisville  Police  Department.  His  father 
before  him  was  a  member  of  the  Louis- 
ville Fire  Department.  Chief  Bindner  has 
served  in  practically  every  division  and 
bureau  in  the  Louisville  Police  Depart- 
ment with  outstanding  and  dedicated 
service.  On  November  20,  1940.  he  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  sergeant  in  the 
trafiQc  bureau  and  on  February  13,  1943. 
he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant. He  achieved  the  rank  of  captain 
on  May  21.  1947.  and  at  that  time  had 
served  as  commanding  officer  in  the  vice 
squad,  record  and  traffic  bureau 

On  June  1,  1960,  the  mayor  of  Louis- 
ville appointed  him  chief  of  the  Louis- 
ville Police  Department  with  the  full 
rank  of  colonel. 

When  I  was  elected  as  mayor  of  the 
city  of  Louisville  on  December  1.  1961, 
I  reappointed  Chief  Bindner  as  my  chief 
of  police  and  during  my  4  years  as  mayor. 
Colonel  Bindner  did  an  outstanding  job 
as  chief  of  police  in  developing  what  was 
nationally  acclaimed  as  one  of  the  finest 
police  departments  of  any  city  in  the 
United  States.  Colonel  Bindner  is  not 
only  an  excellent  police  oCBcer  but  a 
leader  of  men.  an  administrator,  and  an 
excellent  public  servant. 

Colonel  Bindner  is  a  graduate  of 
Northwestern  University  Traffic  Institute 
and  Southern  Police  Institute.  He  is 
married  to  the  former  Margaret  Brown 
and  is  the  father  of  two  daughters,  one 
grandson  and  six  granddaughters — a 
true  family  man  and  a  great  American. 

My  fellow  colleagues  in  the  Congress, 
I  rise  on  thlr  occasion  and  request  that 
you  join  with  me  in  paying  this  high 
honor  to  a  man  who  has  for  many  years 
upheld  the  word  of  law  and  order  in 
America. 
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Freedom's  Challenge 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

or    NEW    JKKSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  5.  1968 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  and  its  Ladies  Auxiliary 
conducts  a  Voice  of  Democracy  contest. 
This  year  over  400.000  school  students 
participated  in  the  contest  competing 
for  the  Ave  scholarships  which  are 
awarded  as  the  top  prizes.  First  prize  Is 
a  $5,000  scholarship,  second  prize  is 
$3,500.  third  prize  is  $2,500.  fourth  prize 
Is  $1,500  and  the  fifth  prize  is  $1,000.  The 
contest  theme  was  "Freedom's  Chal- 
lenge." 

In  addition,  the  winning  contestant 
from  each  State  is  brought  to  Washing- 
ton, DC,  for  the  final  judging  as  guest 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

It  gave  me  great  pleasure  to  learn 
that  the  winning  contestant  from  New 
Jersey  is  from  my  congressional  district. 
He  is  Mr.  Howard  Weissman  of  18  Crocus 
Street.  Woodbridge.  N.J. 

I  am  also  proud  that  the  New  Jersey 
State  Commander  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  James  G.  Caffrey.  Jr.,  is 
a  resident  of  the  15th  Congressional 
District. 

I  would  like  to  insert  Mr.  Weissman  "s 
speech  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Freedom's  Chsllence 
<By  Howard  Weissman) 

In  these  turbulent  and  dissent  filled  times, 
all  Americans  can  feel  a  Justifiable  sense  of 
pride  in  our  country.  We  need  only  to  look 
around  us  to  see  our  abundant  blessings — 
a  strong  and  Just  government  insuring  se- 
curity while  vigorously  upholding  the  rights 
of  the  Individuals:  a  Conetltutlon  and  a  Bill 
of  Rights  guaranteeing  all  Americans  their 
Inalienable  rights  as  human  beings— rights  of 
life.  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness — 
rights  which  have  encouraged  and  permitted 
men — of  all  races  and  nacionalltles — to  make 
this  nation  greit.  But,  with  right  comes  re- 
sponsibility, and  with  freedom — the  unceas- 
ing vigilance  and  sacrifice  necessary  for  Its 
preservation. 

Then  exactly  what  Is  freedom's  challenge, 
and  how  can  we.  as  Americans,  meet  It? 

Today,  America  is  great,  powerful,  and 
prosperous.  The  freedom  and  security  we  live 
in  and  accept  as  commonplace  are  merely 
dreams  to  many  underprivileged  people 
throughout  the  world.  Our  nation's  affluence 
unequaled.  we  are  well  fed,  comfortable,  and 
contented. 

But  let  us  not  forget  that  this  nation, 
embracing  all  that  we  value  so  highly,  was 
forged  from  wilderness  by  the  sweat,  blood, 
and  tears  of  pioneers. 

Let  us  not  sink  back  into  lethargy.  Let 
us  not  smile  smugly  and  contentedly  amidst 
the  trappings  of  our  rlcb  society — for  this 
decade.  Indeed  this  century  Is  not  one  of  rest 
and  peace;  this  century  Is  not  one  for  re- 
laxation and  apathy.  We  live  In  a  time  of 
challenge.  We  are  at  war — at  home  and 
abroad. 

What  Is  our  enemy?  Communism?  Racism? 
Obvious  answers,  but  merely  outward  mani- 
festations of  our  true  enemies — hunger, 
disease,  poverty.  Ignorance  and  a  legacy  of 
bitterness  and  hatred  wrought  by  the  mis- 
deeds of  those  who  came  before  us.  Then 
what  is  freedom's  challenge?  It  is  the  chal- 
lenge of  a  great  free  people,  abundantly 
supplied  with  resources,  to  right  the  wrongs 
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of  history,  to  direct  their  energy  toward  the 
elimination  of  the  Inequality  plaguing  man- 
kind. Feeding  the  hungry,  curing  the  dis- 
eased, and  eradicating  poverty — not  with 
charity,  but  with  assistance.  Not  with  hand- 
outs, but  with  the  technical  know-how  and 
human  effort  necessary  to  allow  the  under- 
privileged to  pull  themselves  from  the  quick- 
sand of  despair. 

Where  Is  freedom's  challenge?  The  chal- 
lenge of  freedom  surrounds  us,  ranging  from 
the  jungles  of  war-torn  Vietnam  to  the 
jungles  of  riot-scarred  Newark. 

What  must  an  Individual  American  do? 
He  must  realize  that  this  Is  not  a  time  for 
Ignorance  and  apathy.  He  must  realize  that 
the  challenge  to  freedom  Is  shaking  our  so- 
ciety to  Its  very  foundations.  He  must  realize 
that  he  is  at  war,  and  that  his  actions  may 
well  decide  the  destiny  of  our  nation,  free- 
dom, and  Indeed  the  whole  world. 

The  road  before  us  Is  long,  and  It  will  not 
be  easily  tread.  We  live  In  a  time  of  challenge 
and  conflict.  Let  us  neither  Ignore  the  chal- 
lenge nor  fall  to  engage  in  the  conflict.  Be- 
fore bemoaning  our  difficult  times  and  the 
cruel  fate  which  placed  us  In  this  fast-mov- 
ing, strife-torn  world,  let  us  remember  the 
challenges  which  our  ancestors  faced  and 
overcame  In  making  this  country  all  that  it 
Is  today. 

Let  us  offer  thanks  for  the  opportunity  to 
serve  our  country  and  all  mankind,  and  let 
us  pray  for  the  strength,  wisdom  and  for- 
bearance to  meet  freedom's  challenge. 


Eighty-Four  Years  of  HIAS 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  5.  1968 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
am  pleased  to  include  my  address  at  the 
84th  annual  meeting  of  the  United  HIAS 
Service,  in  New  York  City,  on  Sunday, 
March  3.  1968. 

My  statement  follows: 

In  1884.  the  population  of  the  United 
States  was  55.379.000.  I  ask  you  to  think 
about  that — a  government  less  than  one 
hundred  years  old,  the  American  Revolution, 
a  little  over  one  hundred  years  old,  yet,  there 
we  were  clothed  with  the  ruggedness.  the 
vitality,  the  promise  that  became  for  mil- 
lions across  the  sea  the  light  and  burden  of 
hope.  In  1884.  HIAS  was  born,  born  out  of 
need  and  tradition,  tradition  as  old  as  Judea. 
Is  there  one  among  you  to  whom  the  words 
"Castle  Garden"  do  not  evoke  memories  and 
stories,  bitter  and  sweet?  How  many  Jews 
poured  Into  Castle  Garden  in  trembling  and 
anguish,  torn  out  of  their  past  to  be  hurled 
Into  an  alien  land  with  many  of  their  loved 
ones  left  behind.  Pushed  by  hunger,  fear, 
oppression,  not  for  themselves  alone,  but  for 
their  children  born  and  to  be  born,  they 
bore  down  upon  the  cities,  to  work,  to  pray — 
and  to  save  for  the  "Schlflf's  Carte"  so  that 
the  wife,  the  child,  the  uncle,  the  cousin 
could  Join  them. 

And  sewed  Into  this  mass  migration  Is 
the  secret  of  Jewish  survival — the  bond  be- 
tween Jew  and  Jew  that  no  storm  of  what- 
ever magnitude  can  destroy.  HIAS  in  1884 
understood  it.  HIAS  In  1968  imderstands  it. 

There  Is  an  old  Jewish  song  which 
throughout  my  years  I  have  heard  time  and 
time  again.  You  have  all  heard  It.  It's  about 
the  Lehrer.  teaching  the  little  children  the 
"oluv.  bass."  The  second  stanza — and  this  Is 
a  very  free  translation — goes  something  like 
this: 
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"Little  ones,  when  you  are  older,  you  will 
then  understand  how  these  letters  are 
drenched  with  tears  and  pain." 

And  because  of  this  knowledge  of  the  tears 
and  pain,  no  Jew  can  deny  succor  to  an- 
other. This  Is  his  history:  he  will  not  for- 
sake It. 

For  83  years.  HIAS  has  with  compassion 
and  skill,  with  the  tools  of  diplomacy  and 
organization,  persisted  In  Its  work  of  rescue 
through  migration.  From  crisis  to  crisis. 
HIAS  moved  firmly  to  do  Its  work^ — from 
mass  migration  to  the  United  States  from 
the  1880's  to  1910.  World  War  I.  the  catas- 
trophe of  political  upheaval  In  Russia,  the 
Hitler  years.  World  War  II.  the  Arab-Israeli 
wars,  the  religious  genocide  In  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  exodus  from  Cuba. 

In  my  political  life,  I  have  been  witness 
to  many  organizations  who  blew  their 
trumpets  and  proclaimed  their  virtues.  But 
I  know  of  none,  none,  who  proceeded  to  Its 
tasks  with  the  quiet  effectiveness  of  HIAS. 
It  never  ceases  to  amaze  me.  To  HIAS,  It  does 
not  matter  how  many  know  of  the  task 
done;  It  matters  only  that  the  task  be  done. 

How  come?  Because  It  has  been  able  to 
gather  together  men  and  women  Intellec- 
tually and  morally  alive  like  your  President 
Carlos  Israels,  your  executive  director  Gaynor 
Jacobson,  Daniel  Ifshln.  Mrs.  Speed,  and 
Murray  Gurfeln.  Like  the  one  man  we  honor 
today — Adolph  Held.  There  will  be  others 
to  tell  you  the  facts  of  his  life.  /  want  to  tell 
you  of  my  admiration,  even  my  awe,  /or  and 
of  this  man  whose  service  to  the  Jewish 
migrant  goes  back  to  World  War  I,  who,  be- 
fore It  became  fashionable  to  bespeak  concern 
for  the  refugee,  made  that  concern  a  part 
of  his  way  of  life. 

Those  who  had  yet  much  to  learn  from 
Adolph  Held  failed  to  take  that  which  he 
was  .so  willing  to  give — the  breadth  of  his 
heart  and  tjie  range  of  his  reason.  Had  they 
done  so,  we  collectively.  In  the  West,  could 
have  helped  Immeasurably  more  our  brothers 
beyond  the  Soviet  borders,  and  later  yet,  our 
brothers  now  in  the  community  graves  of 
Eastern  Europe. 

It  took  41  years — almost  half  the  life-time 
of  HIAS — to  erase  from  our  laws  the  nation- 
al origin  theory  which  denied  sanctuary  to 
those  who  needed  It  most.  But  let  it  be  clearly 
understood  that  I  do  not  consider  that  with 
the  passage  of  the  1965  Immigration  Act  we 
provided  the  complete  answer.  We  did  not. 
There  are  flaws  which  must  be  eliminated.  I 
say  this  despite  the  fact  I  am  author  of  the 
bill. 

From  1924  to  1965,  I  and  others,  year  after 
year,  fought  to  eliminate  the  obnoxious  bar- 
rier of  "national  origin."  For  thousands  of 
human  lives,  our  victory  was  too  late.  It 
must  not  happen  again.  In  July  of  this  year, 
the  pool  of  unused  quotas  established  vinder 
this  Act  will  cease  to  exist.  Remaining  un- 
used will  be  some  75,000  to  80,000  numbers. 
Thereafter  only  those  who  fall  Into  the  seven 
categories  set  forth  in  the  present  Act  will, 
under  certain  conditions,  be  able  to  enter. 

The  order  of  preference  priorities  and  per- 
centage allocations  for  the  admission  of  qual- 
ified immigrants  under  the  numerical 
limitation  of  170,000  Is  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Unmarried  sons  or  daughters  of  U.S, 
citizens — the  first  20  percent  of  the  total 
of  170,000. 

(2)  Husbands,  wives,  and  unmarried  sons 
or  daughters  of  alien  residents — 20  percent 
plus  any  unused  portion  of  class  ( 1 ) . 

(3)  Members  of  professions,  scientists,  and 
artists — the  next  10  percent. 

(4)  Married  sons  or  daughters  of  United 
States  citizens — 10  percent  plus  any  unused 
fwrtlons  of  classes  (1)  through  (3). 

(5)  Brothers  or  sisters  of  United  States 
citizens— 24  percent  plus  any  unused  por- 
tions of  classes   (1)    through   (4). 

(6)  Skilled  or  unskilled  persons  capable  of 
filling  labor  shortage"!  In  the  United  States — 
the  next  10  percent. 
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(7)  Refugee*  from  pereecutlon  by  Com- 
munUt  or  cert»ln  other  iovernmenu— the 
next «  percent. 

Now  let  ue  euppoee — and  euppoee  we 
mutt— that  the  time  oofnee.  eooner  or  Uter, 
when  the  Soviet  Onion  rolU  up  lu  curtain 
to  permit  the  Jew*  to  leave.  If  to  they  wUh. 
free  to  leave  a  land  where  more  than  any 
other  group,  they  are  denied  the  right  to 
their  own  cultural  expreeelon.  their  own 
bond  of  which  I  spoke  before  of  Jew  to  Jew. 
nad  where  they  are  taught  to  deny  Ckxl  and 
bU  propheu.  And  when  that  curtain  U 
holated,  ahall  we  be  able  here  in  the  United 
SUtee  to  hold  out  our  amu?  2.4*5.000  Jewt 
live  In  the  Soviet  Union  In  twilight  bondage. 
How  many  will  eeek  to  come  to  the  United 
Statee  we  do  not  know  But  even  If  a  frac- 
tion chooae  to  come  here,  they  would  be  loet 
in  a  Jungle  of  number*.  Bven  If  they  eought 
conditional  entry,  they  would  not  have  the 
benefit  of  prior  registration  or  preference. 
It  1»  my  purpoee.  In  legUlatlon  I  have  al- 
ready inuoduced  (HR  13463).  to  prepare  for 
such  emergency  by  giving  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral discretion  to  permit  the  entrlee  by 
parole  without  reference  to  numbers  to  those 
who  have  fled  from  a  CommunUt  or  Com- 
munist-dominated country.  ThU  we  did.  aa 
you  will  recall,  in  the  case  of  the  Hungarian 
revolt  and  in  the  case  of  the  Cubans.  I  would 
not  want  to  wsilt  for  the  time  when  the  crUla 
Is  upon  us  to  Segln  consideration  of  such 
legislation.  I  want  It  done  before,  so  that  we 
stand  in  readiness  when  the  Soviet  chains  are 
removed. 

I  am  also  studying  the  poeelbUlty  of  In- 
troducing legUlatlon  whereby  the  new  Med 
Immigrant  Is  welcome  By  "new  seed"  I  mean 
not  those  who  are  Immediate  relatlvee  or 
who  have  special  skills  or  who  come  here  to 
be  reunited  with  families.  I  mean  rather  the 
new  seed  like  the  immigrant  of  old  who 
came  to  this  land  with  a  kind  of  lonely 
courage  to  help  shape  our  deetlny.  That  kind 
of  legislation,  too.  will  help  the  Jews  of 
Russia  because,  after  theee  many  years,  there 
are  no  cloee  relatives,  or  sons  and  daught«n 
to  whom  they  can  txxm  within  this  country; 
certalnlv  not  In  sufficient  numbers  to  be  of 
any  significant  help. 

Wherever  Jews  have  been  resettled,  be  It 
In  the  United  SUtes.  Latin  America.  Canada. 
Australia.  Prance,  whether  the  exodus  b« 
from  Europe.  North  Africa.  Cub*,  or  the 
Middle  East.  HIAS.  with  Its  offices  In  the 
United  State*.  Geneva.  Switzerland,  the 
Hong  Kong  office  In  the  S«ddle  East,  and 
through  tt«  relationship  with  governmental 
and  non-governmental  cooperating  commit- 
tees, has  helped  400.000  Jews  since  World 
War  n  This  miut  be  a  source  of  the  deepeat 
personal  satisfaction  to  thoae  of  you  here 
today  who  participated  in  making  thU  poa- 
slble  It  Is  also  aweeome  to  realize  that  three 
million  Jews  have  been  helped  by  HIAS 
since  lU  Inception. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  I  am  proud  of 
being  associated  with  HIAS.  proud  to  be 
called  "friend"  by  HIAS.  and  proud  to  be 
present  at  the  84th  Annual  MeeUng  of  the 
United  HIAS  Service  These  84  years  for  you.  I 
know,  have  been  years  cf  drama,  yeara  of 
frustration,  and  years  of  achievement,  but 
above  all.  the  humanity  of  HIAS.  its  integrity. 
its  nobllltv  of  purpose,  are  the  Interwoven 
themea  which  run  through  the  poignant  hU- 
tory  of  Its  years. 

For  my  part.  I  pledge  that  for  whatever 
years  our  good  God  grants  me  grace.  I  will 
work  with  you  to  shape  our  laws  to  cherish 
the  dignity  of  man.  his  uniqueness  as  an  In- 
dividual, and  to  bring  nearer  to  fulfillment 
the  vision  In  our  own  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence of  mans  Inalienable  right  to  "life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 
Thank  you. 
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VettraM:  Nm4c4  UfisUtioB  for  19<8 

HON.  LEeTT  HAMILTON 

OF    OtStAMA 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  5,  1968 
Mr  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
November  8.  19«7.  I  reported  to  this 
House  on  the  results  of  a  meeting  I  held 
with  veterans  In  the  Ninth  District  of 
Indiana.  As  a  direct  result  of  that  meet- 
ing. I  have  sought  to  formulate  legislative 
goals  for  veterans,  which  reflect  the  at- 
titudes of  the  veterans  and  are  fair  and 
equitable  to  them  and  to  the  Nation.  In 
the  report  that  follows  I  list  these  specific 
legislative  goals. 

I  was  pleased  that  the  President's  vet- 
erans' message  of  January  30,  1968.  and 
my  recommendations  of  November  8  were 
harmonious  In  general  approach,  as  well 
AS  In  many  specifics. 

During  this  period  of  substantial  mili- 
tary commitment  abroad,  the  second 
Presidential  veterans'  message  addressed 
to  the  90th  Congress  Is  timely  and  de- 
serves support. 

During  the  second  session  of  the  90th 
Congress.  I  call  for  passage  of  the  fol- 
lowing legislation: 

First,  assurance  of  no  loss  of  Income 
from  increase  in  social  security  benefits. 
The  Senate  should  take  favorable  actions 
on  HR.  12555.  the  House  bill  insuring 
that  no  veteran  will  suffer  a  loss  of  In- 
come nor  be  removed  from  the  rolls  as  a 
result  of  recent  Increases  in  social  se- 
curity benefits.  The  Congress  must  insure 
that  no  veteran  Is  penalized  as  a  result 
of  an  Increase  In  any  Federal  benefit. 
such  as  social  security.  The  House  passed 
this  bill  on  December  15  and  I  supported 
it. 

Second.  Life  insurance:  Legislation 
should  be  enacted  to  raise  the  life  in- 
surance limlUtion  from  $10,000  to  $30.- 
000  for  servicemen.  Any  increase  per- 
mitted should  not  be  tied  to  salary  but  to 
the  desire  of  the  Individual  for  insurance. 
There  should  also  be  an  open  period  so 
that  recent  veterans.  In  addition  to  the 
disabled,  can  "convert  in"  the  same  way 
veterans  of  World  War  n  and  Korean 
wars  were  permitted.  There  was  an  open 
period  between  May  1965  and  May  1966. 
but  this  was  only  for  the  veteran  with  a 
service-connected  disability  and  those 
uninsurable  by  commercial  companies. 
We  should  extend  to  today  s  veteran  this 
same  benefit. 

Third.  Home  mortgage  guarantees: 
The  amount  of  home  mortgage  guaran- 
tees should  be  raised  from  $7,500  to 
$10,000.  The  present  figure  Is  obviously 
too  low  and  must  be  more  in  line  with 
the  cost  of  modem  housing.  The  history 
of  this  program  and  its  contribution  to 
the  American  economy  and  the  Ameri- 
can tradition  of  private  home-ownership 
demonstrates  its  value.  It  also  demon- 
strates the  need  for  updating  this  pro- 
gram's most  significant  feature — the 
loan  guarantee. 

Moreover,  the  housing  market  needs 
stimulation,  and  one  of  the  better  ways 
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to  do  this  Is  to  make  mortgage  money 
readily  available.  Since  availability  of 
funds  depends  in  part  on  the  amount  of 
security  behind  the  borrower,  an  Increase 
to  $10,000  will  help  insure  a  steady  flow 
of  funds  to  institutions  lending  mortgage 
money. 

Fourth  National  cemeteries:  Burial  in 
a  national  cemetery  is  the  right  of  every 
qualified  veteran.  A  deceased  veteran 
should  be  able  to  be  burled  in  a  national 
cemetery  reasonably  close  to  his  home. 
The  recent  restrictive  regulations  on 
burial  in  Arlington  National  Cemetery 
are  symptomatic  of  conditions  through- 
out the  country.  These  restrictions  dem- 
onstrate that  more  must  be  done  to  solve 
this  growing  problem  in  a  coordinated 
and  comprehensive  manner. 

This  coordination  can  be  facilitated 
by  vesting  all  responsibility  for  admin- 
istering national  cemeteries  in  the  Vet- 
eraivs'  Administration.  Surely  this  Is  the 
logical  agency  to  administer  the  resting 
place  of  deceased  veterans.  H.R.  12801. 
introduced  by  Chairman  Teacuk.  which 
places  national  cemeteries  under  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  should  be 
passed  this  session.  I  will  work  for  and 
support  Its  passage. 

To  assist  further  in  providing  a  com- 
prehensive plan  for  all  national  ceme- 
teries. I  will  introduce  shortly  a  bill  di- 
recting the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  to  conduct  a  study  and  investi- 
gation of  sites  in  each  of  the  50  States 
for  use  as  national  cemeteries.  This  study 
should  be  started  Immediately  even  be- 
fore any  proposed  transfer  of  present  na- 
tional cemeteries  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. Also,  those  sites  chosen  by 
the  Administrator  and  approved  by  the 
Congress  should  then  be  administered 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

The  transfer  of  legislative  Jurisdiction 
for  national  cemeteries  to  the  House 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  by  HR.  241 
underlines  the  logic  of  transferring  the 
administration  of  present  and  new  na- 
tional cemeteries  to  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. I  trust  the  legislation  de- 
signed for  this  purpose  and  my  own  bill 
for  a  complete  study  of  future  cemetery 
needs  will  be  passed  this  session. 

Fifth.  Compensation  equity:  Disabil- 
ity payments  to  veterans  are  Inadequate. 
The  disabled,  more  so  than  any  other 
group,  are  less  able  to  supplement  their 
Income  by  work.  They  are  doubly  vulner- 
able to  the  erosion  of  the  buying  power 
of  their  fixed  Incomes. 

The  last  increase  for  the  disabled  was 
in  1965.  Since  then  the  cost  of  living  has 
gone  up  over  7  percent.  The  lag  here  is 
obvious  and  should  be  corrected  by  legis- 
lation this  session.  Chairman  Teague  has 
introduced  HR.  14995  for  this  and  other 
related  purposes.  I  support  his  efforts  to 
achieve  equitable  compensation  for  dis- 
ab7ed  veterans. 

A  second  group  also  in  need  of  having 
their  compensation  brought  up-to-date 
Includes  widows,  children,  and  dependent 
parents  of  veterans  who  died  as  a  result 
of  service-connected  causes. 
I  support  legislation  that  will  restore 
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the  buying  power  of  their  Income  and  in- 
sure periodic  cost-of-living  increases.  The 
fixed  income  of  these  beneficiaries,  also 
is  doubly  vulnerable  to  erosion,  since  they 
usually  find  It  difficult  to  supplement  It. 

A  third  area  of  apparent  inequity  is  the 
discrimination  between  those  disabled  In 
peacetime  and  those  in  wartime  service. 
There  should  be  no  distinction  in  rates 
payable  to  those  injured  while  serving 
their  country.  A  serviceman  has  no  con- 
trol over  the  time  and  place  of  his  dis- 
abling Injury.  Whether  Injured  on  the 
frontlines  or  while  on  duty  in  the  United 
States,  disabled  servicemen  should  be 
treated  alike.  The  disablement  from  an 
accident  on  an  Army  post  can  be  just  as 
severe  as  from  a  frontJine'  explosion.  All 
disabled  veterans  should  receive  the  same 
rate  of  compensation.  The  80-percent 
provision  for  those  not  disabled  in  a  war 
zone  should  be  erased. 

A  fourth  area  of  inequity  Is  the  earn- 
ings limitation.  The  $1,800  limit  for  a 
single  veteran  and  the  $3,000  limit  for  a 
married  veteran  with  dependents  are  ex- 
amples of  legislated  poverty,  forcing 
those,  who  by  their  own  initiative  could 
raise  themselves  from  poverty,  to  remain 
poor. 

A  substantial  raising  of  the  earnings 
limitation  would  provide  veterans  with 
the  incentive  to  ease  his  own  financial 
difficulties  and  to  contribute  to  general 
economic  growth. 

Sixth.  World  War  I  and  Spanish- 
American  veterans:  Benefit  payments  to 
veterans  of  World  War  I  and  the  Span- 
ish-American War  have  tended  to  fall 
behind  those  given  to  other  groups.  This 
is  an  obvious  inequity,  particularly  since 
those  in  this  category  are  the  oldest  of 
our  veterans  and  have  fewer  years,  as  a 
group  to  enjoy  these  benefits.  In  addi- 
tion, their  medical  and  nursing  expenses 
far  exceed  those  of  younger  veterans.  I 
urge  legislation  to  correct  these  Inequi- 
ties. 

Seventh.  Veterans  employment:  I  sup- 
port the  proposed  Veterans  in  Public 
Service  Act  of  1968.  In  his  veterans' 
message,  President  Johnson  proposes  to 
provide  returning  veterans  with  incen- 
tives to  encourage  them  to  enroll  In 
training  which  will  enable  them  to  be- 
come teachers,  policemen,  firemen  and 
to  prepare  them  to  work  in  hospitals  and 
various  health,  education,  welfare,  and 
employment  opportunity  programs. 

Through  this  program  the  veterans' 
need  for  good  employment  can  be  used, 
if  the  veteran  so  desires,  to  help  meet 
the  most  pressing  needs  of  our  country. 

Also,  on  February  9  of  this  year.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  issued  an  Executive 
Order — No.  11397 — providing  civil  serv- 
ice employment  to  returning  veterans 
while  they  attend  school  under  the  GI 
bill.  I  will  support  the  legislation  Intro- 
duced to  implement  this  order,  together 
with  legislation  for  the  extension  of  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  to  service-dis- 
abled veterans  being  trained  on  a  part- 
time  basis.  Present  law  requiring  full- 
time  vocational  training  for  the  disabled 
Is  unfair  because  it  requires  the  veteran 
to  leave  his  present  employment  or 
forgo  the  training. 

Ninth.  Senate  Veterans'  Committee: 
The    congressional    reorganization    bill. 
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S.  355,  passed  by  the  Senate  about  a  year 
ago,  should  be  discharged  from  the 
House  Rules  Committee  and  considered 
by  the  House.  This  bill  provides  for  the 
creation  of  a  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee.  The  creation  of  a  Veterans' 
Committee  In  the  Senate  is  desirable  in 
order  to  relieve  the  Finance  Committee 
of  a  heavy  burden  and  place  jurisdiction 
in  a  permanent  committee  which  will 
give  undivided  attention  to  the  writing 
and  consideration  of  veterans'  legisla- 
tion. 

Tenth.  Comprehensive  study:  Finally, 
I  recommend  that  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  conduct  a  comprehen- 
sive study  of  all  veterans'  programs  and 
the  way  they  affect  and  are  affected  by 
other  programs  providing  financial  se- 
curity, health,  education,  employment, 
and  welfare  services.  The  character  and 
scope  of  these  various  programs,  as  with 
veterans'  programs,  have  changed  ex- 
tensively over  the  years. 

This  study  should  examine  the  inter- 
relationships and  cross  effects  of  vet- 
erans' programs  and  other  Government 
programs  providing  similar  services. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many  other  spe- 
cific recommendations  that  have  been 
made  by  others  Interested  in  progress  in 
both  veterans'  legislation  and  its  admin- 
istration. I  have  mentioned  the  bills  of 
special  importance,  perhaps  there  are 
others,  but  those  I  mention  deserve  the 
immediate  attention  of  the  Congress. 
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Proposals  for  Catting  the  1%9  Federal 
Budget 


Public  Health 


HON.  LIONEL  VAN  DEERLIN 

or  cAurounA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  5,  1968 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause of  the  complexity  of  health  prob- 
lems in  today's  society  and  the  broaden- 
ing responsibilities,  significantly  in- 
creased numbers  of  trained  personnel 
are  needed  in  the  field  of  public  health. 
Even  before  such  sweeping  and  complex 
programs  as  medicare  and  medicaid 
were  initiated,  enrollments  in  training 
programs  for  public  health  specialties 
were  not  matching  the  demand  for  these 
specialists. 

The  health  legislation  proposed  yes- 
terday by  President  Johnson  would  ex- 
tend for  4  years — through  fiscal  1973 — 
two  highly  successful  programs.  One  as- 
sists schools  of  public  health  and  other 
institutions  providing  graduate  special- 
ized training  in  public  health.  The  sec- 
ond provides  traineeships  in  public 
health  for  physicians,  engineers,  nurses, 
and  other  professional  health  personnel. 

Since  1960,  more  than  40,000  Individ- 
uals have  received  training  under  these 
programs.  Between  1964  and  1967,  there 
was  a  200 -percent  Increase  In  the  nimi- 
ber  of  persons  benefiting  from  the  pro- 
grams. 

We  depend  upon  specialists  such  as 
these  to  design  and  administer  projects 
affecting  the  health  of  the  entire  com- 
mimity.  The  enabling  legislation  for  the 
training  programs  therefore  deserves  the 
support  of  all  of  us. 


HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  5.  1968 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  In- 
Include  In  the  Extensions  of  Remarks  a 
report  on  budget  cutting  which  has  been 
prepared  by  Eugene  F.  Rinta,  of  the 
Council  of  State  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
and  will  furnish  an  interesting  guideline 
as  to  what  might  be  achieved  In  the  way 
of  Federal  economy. 

I  do  not  mean  to  endorse  each  of  Mr. 
Rinta's  suggested  budget  cuts  nor  in  any 
other  way  limit  my  opportunity  to  make 
these  cuts  or  other  cuts  or  even  larger 
cuts  If  the  facts  developed  in  our  hear- 
ings so  indicate.  I  do,  however,  think  this 
Is  a  very  helpful  outline  by  a  man  whose 
exp>erlence  and  ability  In  this  field  is 
widely  recognized.  The  report  follows: 

Proposals  for  Cttttinc  the  1069  Pedexai. 
Bttdoet 

"This  session  (of  Congress)  will  be  a  repeat 
of  the  battle  of  the  budget  .  .  .  and  It  must 
be  In  view  of  the  unacceptable  deficit  and 
the  challenge  to  the  dollar.  If  we  do  not 
respect  and  protect  the  dollar,  we  cannot 
expect  foreign  money  markets  to  do  so." 

So  concluded  Chairman  George  H.  Mahon 
(D-Tex.)  of  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee m  a  statement  following  the  Presi- 
dent's presentation  of  his  State  of  the  Union 
Message  to  Congress  on  January  17.  Mr. 
Mahon  also  said — 

"Whether  we  like  It  or  not.  It  seems  to  me 
Imperative  that  on  both  the  appropriation 
and  the  authorization  bills  this  year.  Con- 
gress must  show  minus  signs  all  up  and  down 
the  line  ...  In  all  but  the  Imperative  neces- 
sities, we  ought  to  close  our  eyes  to  each  and 
every  increase  requested  over  the  present 
level  .  .  .  Reject  the  unnecessary.  Defer  the 
desirable.  Minimize  the' essential.  All  It  takes 
Is  good  old  fashioned  will— and  a  majority 
vote." 

The  ranking  Minority  member  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  Representative 
Frank  T.  Bow  (R-Ohlo),  has  called  for  sharp 
reductions  In  judgeted  1069  spending  If  Con- 
gress "Is  to  materially  alter  the  dangerous 
course  we  are  now  on."  He  proposes  that  total 
1969  spending,  exclusive  of  trust  funds  and 
costs  of  the  Vietnam  war  and  other  emer- 
gency defense  needs,  be  held  to  the  currently 
estimated  1968  level,  and  he  has  said  he  In- 
tends to  offer  In  Congress  a  specific  legislative 
measure  to  attain  thU  objective.  The  Bow 
proposal  would,  of  course,  require  cutting 
some  activities  below  the  1968  level  In  order 
to  offset  expected  Increases  In  some  relatively 
uncontrollable  programs. 

The  Pederal  Finance  Committee  of  this 
Council  fully  subscribes  to  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  Representatives  Mahon  and  Bow. 
It  believes  that  the  1969  budget  can  and  must 
be  cut  substantially  to  protect  the  dollar  at 
home  and  abroad.  Toward  that  end,  the 
Committee  offers  the  following  specific 
recommendations  which  would  reduce  ap- 
propriation requests  in  the  1069  budget  by 
(8  billion. 

PROGRAMS  TO   BE   HELD  AT    1B68    LEVELS 

Except  for  a  number  of  significant  special 
situations,  the  basic  policy  followed  In  the 
recommendaUons  Is  the  holding  of  1969  pro- 
gram obUgatlons  at  the  1968  program  levels. 
This  limitation  of  1969  obligations  could  be 
accomplished  by  reductions  In  the  appro- 
priation requests  in  amounts  equal  to  the 
cuts  In  budgeted  1969  obligations.  Following 
are  the  programs  that  are  proposed  to  be 
held  at  the  1968  levels: 
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Oepaitment  of  A|iiculture 

Agr'cultuial  Reseaich  Service,  research  activities 

Coopentive  Slate  lesearch 

Cooperative  extension  work 

Food  stamp  program 

Rural  Housing,  building  loans 
Department  ot  Commerce 

Economic  ilevetopmenl  lacililies 

[conomic  development  districts,  cornmercial  ana 
industrial  loans 

Economic  Jevetopmenl.  operations  and  administra- 
tion 

Environmental  science  sefvic«»: 
Salaries  and  eipenses 
Research  and  devetopmenl.    . 

Patent  Office 

Bureau  ni  Standards  research  and  technica'  services 
Department  of  H  EW  : 

Food  and  Drug  Admrntsttatna,  satolMsaodMPMStS 

Teacher  Corps  

Higher  educational  Ktivities.     

Educational  research  and  Irammi 

Offlce of  Education  jalanes  and  expenses     

Civil  rights  education  activities  

Comprehensive  health  planning  and  servKM 

HealtH"  manpower  education  and  utiluation 

Com(ii»fMl»  lw»«k  services  

HosmM  CMMlniction  

NatWMl  Inslihilts  ol  Health 

Mental  health  research  and  serviett. 

Community  mental  health  support 

flelHibilitation  research  and  traming. ... - 

Sacul   and    Rehabilitation   Service,   satoias  and 
expenses 

Assistance  to  Cuban  refugee* 

Office  of  the  Secretary   - 

Office  ol  the  Comptioller       

Educational  broadcasting  lacilities  
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Oepartment  of  H  U  D  : 

Urban  planning  grants 

Open  space  land  grants 

Urton  mass  transiwrtation 

Urban  rtatarcK  and  ladiiiolO0 - 

General  administration  ..  

Department  ol  Interior: 

Indian  education  and  waNara  strvicas: 

Education 

Welfare  services 

Indian  resources  management • — — 

Outdoor  recreation,  conservatio* 

Geological  Survey  

Conservation  and  development— mineral  . 

Coal  research . . 

Commercial  fisheries,  resources  minatamaM  and 
investigations 

Sport  fisheries,  construction — - 

Park  Service,  management  and  protection 

Bureau  ol  RKlamation,  construction 

Bonneville  Power  Administration,  construction. 
Department   ol    Labor:  Manpower    development   and 

■raining  • 

Ovpartment  ol  State :  Salaries  and  eipenses 

Dapartment  ol  Transportation: 

Coast  Guard,  acquisition  and  construction 

Coast  Guard,  research  and  development 

Traffic  and  highway  safety  .li:i:  ■ 

Federal  Highway  Administration,  general  axpaasas. 

Federal-aid  highways,  grants 

Civil  supersonic  aircraft  development ... 

Treasury  Department: 

Bureau  ot  Accounts,  sslaries  and  expenses 

Bureau  of  Customs,  salaries  and  expenses - 

General  Services  Administration: 

Federal  Supply  Service,  operating  eipenses 

Inventory  managemeni  operating  expenses 

Civil  Service  Commission:  Salaries  and  eipenses.    ... 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission:  Salaries 

and  expenses  -  i 

National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities :  Salarws 

and  eipenses  .     

Sma:l  Business  Admimstratnn: 

Salaries  and  eipensas vu" 

Business  loan  and  investment  fund,  capital  Outlay.. 
U  S   Inlormation  Agency,  salaries  and  expenses 
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WraCtAL  SITUATIOMS 

Nev  progrum  afarf.s.— The  Committee 
urge*  Congrefa  to  reject  proposals  to  initiate 
several  new  programs  in  1969  on  the  grounds 
that  ( 1 1  they  are  In  no  sense  needed  for 
national  security  purposes,  and  (2>  their 
need  Is  not  of  surBdent  national  priority  to 
warrant  additional  deficit  financing  under 
the  present  adverse  fiscal  conditions  The 
programs  and  the  budgeted  19«9  obligations 
for  them  are: 

Grants  to  colleges  and  universities  for  a 
program  to  widen  Knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  foreign  countries  and  culture* — 
$10  B  million. 

Grants  for  counseling,  tutoring,  and  other 
services  for  the  disadvantaged  in  college 
(»15.0  minion)  and  for  Inter-coUege  shar- 
ing of  resource*  which  require  large  Invest- 
ments (98  0  minion),  for  a  total  of  S23.0 
million. 

Financing  of  programs  for  the  prevention, 
treatment,  and  control  of  Juvenile  delin- 
quency— •25.0  million. 

Grants  to  strengthen  the  quality  of  non- 
commercial educational  television  and  radio 
broadcasting  and  to  expand  such  services — 
920  0  million. 

Incentive  grants  to  public  bodies  for  more 
effective  -ind  efficient  metropolitan  planning 
and  development — $10.0  million. 

Legislation  Is  proposed  to  authorize  the 
Department  of  H.U.D,  to  initiate  new  and 
revised  aids  for  housing  and  urban  develop- 
ment— MOO  minion 

Foreign  as««tance— Reductions  In  foreign 
assistance  programs  are  proposed  as  follows: 
By  holding  1968  obligations  for  military 
mssistance  to  the  1968  level  of  •390  million 
instead  of  the  budgeted  level  of  »428  million, 
the  9420  million  appropriation  request  can 
be  cut  by  •SB  million.  There  will  be  jgi?  mil- 
lion available  for  expenditure  In  1969  from 
prior  year  funds. 

The  new  fund  request  for  ecotiomic  aasUt- 


ance  U  •3.900  million  as  compared  to  •1.895 
million  appropriated  for  1968,  There  will  be 
about  »4.5  billion  of  unexpended  funds 
available  in  1969  from  prior  years.  It  is  pro- 
posed that  the  »2.5  billion  new  appropria- 
tion be  cut  by  •1.0  binion. 

In  each  of  the  last  three  years  an  invest- 
ment of  9104  million  was  made  in  the  Inter- 
national Development  Association  lan  affili- 
ate of  the  World  BanKi.  It  Is  recommended 
that  a  budgeted  Increase  to  $240  million  In 
1969  be  denied,  for  a  cut  of  •ise  million. 

EcoTjomtc  Opportunity  program. — Obliga- 
tions for  the  various  activities  conducted  as 
part  of  the  so-called  anti- poverty  program 
.ire  budgeted  at  »2. 176,5  million  in  1969,  This 
U  an  increase  of  »428  million  over  the  cur- 
rent program  level  and  •516,5  million  above 
the  1967  level,  A  part  of  the  Increase  Is  in- 
tended to  finance  a  partnership  program  be- 
tween government  and  private  industry  to 
train  and  hire  the  hard-core  unemployed. 
This  would  be  a  9350  million  program  to  be 
financed  by  $106  million  available  from  1968 
funds  and  $244  million  of  1969  appropria- 
tions. The  CouncU's  Committee  sees  merit  in 
this  new  program  but  believes  it  should  be 
conducted  within  the  total  1968  program 
level  of  1,748,5  million.  Offsetting  reductions 
would  have  to  be  made  in  less  productive 
activities  of  the  overall  economic  opportu- 
nity program  to  maintain  the  1968  level. 

Rural  Electrification  Administration- 
Budget  plans  call  for  $345  million  of  electrl- 
flcaUon  loans  In  1969.  With  about  •ISO  mil- 
lion needed  for  power  distribution  purposes 
annually.  It  appears  that  ^195  million  Is 
planned  for  power  generating  and  transmis- 
sion loans.  It  Is  suggested  that  funds  for  dis- 
tribution loans  be  approved  but  that  G  &  T 
loan  appropriations  be  denied  for  a  saving  of 
•  195  mUllon.  It  U  also  suggested  that  budg- 
eted »128  million  loans  for  the  telephone 
program  In   1969  be  cut  back  to  the   1968 


level  of  ^120  million.  The  total  cut  In  REA 
loans  would  be  $200  million. 

Corps  of  Engineers.— Cl\il  public  worlcs,— 
It  is  recommended  that  1969  obligations  of 
civil  worlcs  activities  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers be  held  to  the  1967  levels.  Obligations 
for  general  Investigations  are  budgeted  at 
940.1  million  In  1969  as  compared  to  $38.5 
minion  in  1968  and  »28,6  million  In  1967. 
Construction  obligations  are  budgeted  at 
•  1  016.4  minion  In  1969.  which  is  an  increase 
of  837.5  million  over  1968  and  $80,3  million 
over  1967,  Cutting  both  invesOgatlons  and 
construction  to  the  1967  levels  would  save 
$91,8  million. 

Federal  impact  school  aid.— The  Budget 
Message  states  that  legUlatlon  will  be  pro- 
posed to  define  more  strictly  the  conditions 
under  which  school  aid  to  federally  impacted 
areas  is  granted.  The  budget  calls  for  such 
leglslaUon  to  be  made  effective  in  fiscal  1970 
at  a  saving  of  $100  million  a  year.  The  Com- 
mittee recommends  that  the  legislation  be 
made  effecUve  in  1969  to  save  8100  million 
immediately. 

Grants  for  neighborhood  /octlttie*,— Obli- 
gations for  this  program  are  budgeted  at 
$35  0  million  In  1969  as  WMnpared  to  $32,0 
million  m  1968  and  $8,8  million  In  1967.  The 
1960  appropriations  request  Is  •40  mlUlon 
as  compared  to  $30  million  In  1968  and  $17 
million  in  1967,  It  is  recommended  that  ob- 
ligations m  both  1968  and  1969  be  held  at 
$25  minion  and  that  the  new  appropriation 
request  be  cut  »10    million, 

Model  cities,— Appropriations  for  this  pro- 
gram were  •ll  mlUlon  In  1967  and  ^212  mil- 
lion m  1968  for  a  total  of  ^223  minion.  From 
this  total  only  •75,5  million  wlU  have  been 
obligated  at  the  end  of  1968  and  •147,5  mil- 
lion will  be  carried  over  to  1969,  It  Is  recom- 
mended that  the  planned  obligations  of 
•647,5  minion  In  1969  be  held  to  the  •147,5 
mlUlon  of  unobligated  prior  year  funds  avaU- 
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able  and  that  the  entire  •SOO  mllUon  new 
appropriation  request  be  denied. 

Urban  renewal. — Advance  1969  spending 
authority  of  •TSO  million  was  provided  for 
the  urban  renewal  program  In  the  act  pro- 
viding 1968  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  H,U,D.  Also,  $100  million  was  pro- 
vided for  1968  for  urban  renewal  In  model 
cities.  The  1969  budget  calls  for  ^1,400  mU- 
Ilon  advance  funding  for  urban  renewal  In 
1970  and  •SOO  million  for  urban  renewal  In 
model  cities  In  1969,  Neither  of  these  re- 
quested amounts  would  affect  1969  obliga- 
tions but  they  would  be  conunltted  In  "ad- 
ministrative reservations"  which  later  result 
In  actual  obligations  when  contracts  are 
signed.  It  is  recommended  that  the  requested 
new  appropriation  requests  be  cut  back  to 
th6  current  levels.  This  would  mean  a  reduc- 
tion of  $650  million  In  regular  urban  renewal 
funds  for  1970  and  $400  million  In  the  model 
cities  urban  renewal  program  for  1969. 

Highway  beautification. — An  appropriation 
of  $80  million  was  enacted  for  highway  beau- 
tification In  1967  but  Congress  provided  no 
funds  for  1968.  The  1969  budget  calls  for  a 

1968  supplemental  of  $85  million  and  SBS 
million  for  1969.  Obligations  would  be  (85 
mUllon  each  year.  These  requests  for  1968 
and  1969  should  be  denied  for  a  total  saving 
of  •ITO  minion. 

Atomic  Energy  Commission. — Appropria- 
tions of  92.225,6  minion  In  1969  are  requested 
for  AEC  operating  expenses.  This  Is  an  In- 
crease of  $85.6  million  over  1968  and  $302.6 
million  over  1967.  Obligations  in  1969  are 
budgeted  at  $198  6  million  higher  than  In 
1968,  It  Is  recommended  that  1969  appro- 
priations be  held  at  the  1968  level  for  a  cut 
of  $85.6  million.  This  would  still  permit  an 
obligations  Increase  of  $113.0  million  in  1969. 
The  1969  appropriation  request  for  plant  and 
equipment  Is  $529.0  million,  which  Is  an  in- 
crease of  $159.9  million  above  1968  and  $253 
million  above   1967.   Obligations  planned   in 

1969  exceed  19S8  by  $408.6  million.  Holding 
1969  appropriations  at  the  1968  level  would 
produce  a  cut  of  $159.9  million,  but  would 
still  permit  an  increase  of  $248.7  million  In 
1969  obligations. 

NASA — Space  programs  .—The  1969  appro- 
priation request  for  space  research  and  de- 
velopment is  $3,677,2  million,  which  Is  a  cut 
of  $247,8  million,  or  6  3':  ,  It  is  recommended 
that  the  cut  from  the  $3,925  million  1968 
appropriation  be  10';  .  or  $392.5  million.  This 
would  be  a  cut  of  $144.7  million  from  the  1969 
request.  An  appropriation  of  $648,2  million  Is 
requested  for  administrative  operations  for 
an  Increase  of  $7.8  million  over  1968,  This 
Increase  should  be  denied,  so  the  total  cut  In 
NASA  funds  would  be  $152.5  million. 

VA — Di'ect  loans. — Obligations  for  direct 
loans  to  veterans  .are  planned  at  $180.6  mil- 
lion m  1969  as  compared  to  $166.9  million  in 
1968  and  $158.0  million  in  1967,  Holding  1969 
obligations  to  the  1967  level  would  produce  a 
cut  of  $22.6  minion. 

National  Science  Foundation. — Planned  ob- 
ligations for  this  agency  in  1969  tot.al  $527.6 
million  as  compared  to  $506  3  million  in  1968 
and  $465  2  million  in  1967.  Cutting  the  pro- 
gram back  to  the  1967  level  would  save  $62  4 
million. 

Military  construction. — The  1969  request 
for  military  construction  programs  is  $1,430 
million.  This  compares  with  $1,405.2  million 
in  1968  and  $1,098,5  million  In  1967.  Congress 
has  usually  cut  the  requests  In  amounts  rang- 
ing from  W'  up  and  averaging  over  15'^. 
In  the  last  five  years.  A  reduction  of  IS*"; 
from  the  $1,430  million  request,  or  $214,5 
million.  Is  recommended. 

Defense — Research,  development,  test  and 
evaluation. — The  total  request  for  defense 
R&D  programs  In  1969  is  $8,0062  million 
as  compared  to  $7,148.4  million  In  1968  and 
•7.172.5  mlUlon  In  1967.  Obligations  In  1969 
are  ^719.7  million  above  1968.  It  Is  recom- 
mended that  the  1969  request  be  cut  10%. 
or  •800,6  million.  This  would  stUl  provide 
$57,2  million  more  than  In  1968. 
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Civilian  and  military  pay  increases. — The 
budget  Includes  an  unallocated  amount  of 
$1,600  minion  to  cover  the  second  of  three- 
step  pay  Increases  enacted  last  December  for 
Federal  civilian  and  military  personnel.  The 
first  step,  which  was  retroactive  to  October  1, 
1967,  provided  for  a  6Tc  pay  Increase  for 
postEil  employees  and  4.57(  Increases  for  other 
civilian  employees  and  for  military  person- 
nel. The  second  step  calls  for  Increases  on 
July  1,  1968  of  5%  for  postal  employees,  a 
minimum  of  3%  for  other  civilian  employees 
and  a  proportionate  Increase  for  military 
personnel.  Third  step  Increases  are  scheduled 
for  JiUy  1,  1969. 

The  Council's  Committee  questions  the 
wisdom  or  deslrabUlty  of  two  such  Federal 
pay  Increases  within  seven  months,  while  at 
the  same  time  Government  leaders  exhort 
business  and  labor  to  exercise  price  and  wage 
restraints  to  hold  down  Infiatlonary  pres- 
sures. The  Committee  proposes  that  Congress 
cut  in  half  the  $1,600  million  1969  cost  of 
pay  Increases,  either  by  amending  the  exist- 
ing legislation  to  moderate  the  scheduled  In- 
creases or  by  requiring  the  departments  and 
agencies  to  absorb  Increased  costs  through 
not  filling  Job  vacancies  resulting  from  resig- 
nations, retirement,  and  death.  The  1969 
budget  saving  would  be  $800  million. 

RECAPITtrLATION  OF  PROPOSED 
BUDGET  REDUCTIONS 

The  recommendations  of  this  Councirs 
Committee  for  cutting  appropriation  requests 
in  the  1969  Federal  budget  would  result  In 
reductions  totaling  $8,0  billion.  Of  the  total 
reductions,  $7.3  billion  would  be  In  1969 
appropriations,  $85  million  In  1968  supple- 
mentals,  and  $650  million  In  an  advance 
appropriation  request  for  1970. 

Cuts  in  proposed 
appropriations 

Reductions  from  holding  cer- 
tain programs  at  1968  obli- 
gations  levels $1,897,100,000 

Rejection  of  proposed  new 
programs   starts 118,800,000 

Foreign  .assistance: 

Military    assistance 38.000,000 

Economic  assistance 1,000,000,000 

International      Develop- 
ment Association 136,000,000 

Economic  Opportunity  pro- 
gram      428.000.000 

Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration   loans 200.000.000 

Corps      of      Engineers — civil 

public  works 91,800,000 

Federal  impact  school  aid...         100,  000.  000 

Grants  for  neighborhood  fa- 
cilities    10,000,000 

Model  Cities  program 500,  000,  000 

Urban  renewal — model  cit- 
ies           400,000,000 

Highway   beautification 85,000.000 

Atomic  Energy  Commission.         245,  500,  000 

NASA— Space  programs 152,  500,  000 

Veterans      Administration — 

direct  loans 22.600.000 

National  Science  Founda- 
tion      62.400.000 

Military  construction 214.500.000 

Military — Research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation.         800.  600.  000 

Civilian  and  military  pay  in- 
creases  800,000.000 
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Total      reductions     in 

1969  appropriations.     7.  302,  800.  000 
Highway         beautification — 

supplemefntal  for  1968 85,000,000 

Urban  renewal — advance  ap- 
propriation for  1970 650,000,000 

Total    reductions 8,  037,  800,  000 

Budget  reductions  of  the  aggregate  size 
proposed  herein  would  be  of  considerable 
help  In  bringing  the  budget  under  control. 
In  relieving  inflationary  pressures.  In  main- 
taining the  value  of  the  dollar  at  home,  and 
restoring  confidence  in  the  dollar  abroad. 


A  Threat  to  Oar  Future 


HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  5.  196S 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
glowing  feeling  of  uncertainty  and  un- 
rest evident  throughout  our  land  con- 
cerning the  stability  of  the  dollar.  People 
have  become  fearful  because  all  they  see 
is  increased  spending,  increased  inflation, 
and  increasing  taxes. 

The  following  article  entitled  "United 
States  Spending  Policies  Tlireatening  the 
Nation"  appearing  in  a  recent  issue  of 
the  Arizona  Republic  lays  bare  some  of 
the  root  causes  of  today's  fiscal  problems. 
It  sounds  a  word  of  warning  that  should 
be  heeded  by  all,  and  I  request  that  it  be 
inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
As  Ij:nin  Predicted:  U.S.  Spending  Policies 
Threatening  the  Nation 

"Germany  will  militarize  herself  out  of 
existence,  England  will  expand  herself  out 
of  existence,  and  America  will  spend  herself 
out  of  existence,"  So  said  Nikolai  Lenin  In 
1917, 

Germany  has  fulfilled  the  prophecy.  Eng- 
land has  fulfilled  the  prophecy.  America  is 
in  the  process  of  doing  so. 

Our  country  has  already  reached  the  point 
where  our  profligate,  wasteful,  extravagant 
and  unnecessary  government  spending  Is 
threatening  the  entire  future  of  our  nation 
and  our  people.  We  keep  being  reassured  that 
we  can  afford  all  those  billions,  that  "the 
people"  need  or  want  these  expensive  pro- 
grams at'  home  and  abroad,  that  we  only  owe 
our  huge  debt  to  ourselves.  But  the  dollar  Is 
in  trouble.  Inflation  is  increasing.  We  are 
losing  gold  at  unprecedented  rates,  .^nd  taxes 
are  still  Increasing, 

In  1960  our  total  federal  budget  was  $95 
billion.  Last  year  it  was  almost  double  that — 
$172  billion.  The  President  has  asked  for  $186 
billion  for  1969.  And  every  state  is  increasing 
expenses  and  increasing  taxes. 

Do  we  really  need  to  spend  all  these  bil- 
lions? Do  "the  people"  want  to  be  taxed  all 
those  billions? 

There  have  been  112  "new"  federal  pro- 
grams since  1960.  The  President  has  asked  for 
16  new  ones  this  year.  Since  1960  only  one 
federal  program  has  been  abolished.  All  the 
rest  have  been  increased.  Congress  last  year 
increased  the  budget  by  $13.5  billion— more 
than  the  biggest  total  budget  of  Roosevelt's 
peacetime  years. 

We  have  spent  $152  billion  on  foreign  aid 
and  interest  on  what  we  borrowed  to  spread 
this  money  around  to  more  than  100  coun- 
tries. What  good  did  it  do?  What  good  did 
it  do  you?  What  good  Is  It  doing  now? 

There  is  $23  billion  "in  the  pipeline,"  yet 
the  President  keeps  asking  for  more  and  more 
billions  to  add  to  it! 

Do  you  want  to  spend  the  $36,5  million 
Vice  President  Humphrey  Just  promised  to 
send  to  the  Ivory  Coast  while  the  President 
was  proposing  a  tax  on  American  tourists 
going  abroad? 

The  administration  is  spending  millions  to 
beautify  our  highways  and  tear  down  ugly 
signs.  At  the  same  time  it  Is  spending  $5  mil- 
lion to  erect  new  signs  to  put  up  along  the 
highways! 

Do  you  want  to  pay  taxes  to  finance  a 
$2,350  picnic  shelter  In  Manitowoc  County, 
Wis,?  How  about  the  $2,5  mllUon  we  spent 
to  build  houses  In  Rio  de  Janeiro?  The  $1 
minion  we  spent  on  trains  In  Thailand?  The 
$1,5  million  we  spent  on  a  WAC  barracks  In 
Maryland  Just  before  the  WACs  were  sent  to 
Florida?  Or  the  $45,000  flagpole? 

You  paid  $33,398  for  130  knobs  at  the 
Pentagon  that  retailed  at  only  $210.  Tou  paid 
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for  ar.OOO  tona  of  food  th*t  wm  Juat  plain 
"lo«t"  oversAaa  That  ooat  M  3  mllUon.  or  the 
same  amount  tbat  an  entire  city  of  10,000 
people  each  year  in  inoom*  tana. 

You  are  paying  the  aalarlea  of  a7«.00O  more 
federal  employee  thla  year  than  laaf  Non- 
defense  spending  has  aUnoat  doubled  since 
l»«0  The  naUonal  debt  haa  increaaed  14 
times  since  1960.  Since  President  Johnaon  en- 
tered the  White  Houae.  your  coat  of  living 
has  increased  9  per  centi 

The  federal  government  spends  117  billion 
on  " research  "  That  la  enough  by  ttaelf  to 
wipe  out  thla  year's  inflation -producing  def- 
icit. What  la  thU  reaearch  for?  Nobody  Icnowa. 
The  Library  of  Congreaa  tried  to  find  out  and 
reported  that  nobody  in  the  federal  govern- 
ment knows  how  many  research  laboratories 
are  federally  flnanced  or  where  they  are  I 

V.a  Department  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare  spends  more  than  9100  million  a 
year  on  research  programs  like  "TTnderatand- 
tng  the  Fourth  Grade  Slump  in  Creative 
Thinking."  The  Commerce  Department  spent 
$90,000  to  find  out  why  shipping  rates  are 
lower  on  Imported  goods  than  exported  goods. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  financed 
a  study  of  the  1900  governor's  campaign  In 
Maryland  What  on  earth  for?  The  National 
Institutes  of  Health  spent  $11,783  to  finance 
•A  Soalal  History  of  French  Medicine  1789- 
1815."  It  spent  $10,917  for  'Emergence  of  Po- 
litical Leadership:   Indians  In  Pl]l." 

The  OfBce  of  Economic  Opportunity  shelled 
out  $39,000  to  find  out  why  some  under- 
privileged youths  reacted  favorably  to  "Ifs 
What's  Happening.  Baby" — a  nationally  tele- 
▼iaad  rock  and  roll  show  praising  the  Job 
Corp*.  The  National  Science  Foundation  gave 
Stephen  Smale.  who  organized  demonstra- 
tions aimed  at  halting  tr<»p  trains  In  Cali- 
fornia. $6,556  of  your  tax  money  to  go  to 
Europe' 

U.S.  CKjvernment  agencies  subsidise  with 
your  taxee  $2  billion  a  year  in  university  "re- 
ssMCh."  The  result  has  been  that  40.000  pro- 
feaaora  have  stopped  teaching  to  do  federal 
research."  Dr  W  T  Llpplncott  of  Ohio  State 
University  calls  federal  research  granu  "the 
most  powerful  destructive  force  the  higher 
education  system  ever  faced." 

Is  all  this,  and  much  more,  really  neces- 
sary Is  It  even  desirable?  Does  It  do  any  good 
for  the  people  of  the  United  States  who  sup- 
port It?  Do  you  "demand"  these  services.  Im- 
plore your  federal  government  to  start  new 
programs  at  the  rate  of  more  than  100  every 
10  years? 

The  average  American  la  being  taken  by  bis 
government  and  Its  sycophants  to  the  tune  of 
billions  of  dollars.  He  gets  nothing  back  but 
the  bills  for  hundreds  of  unnecessary  and 
useless  programs  that  the  government  loac^s 
on  his  back. 

How  much  can  you  take?  How  much  can 
the  nation  take?  How  much,  before  we  go 
down  In  the  dust  under  this  intolerable 
burden? 

Unless  this  la  stopped — and  soon — Lenin 
win  be  proved  right.  "America  will  spend  her- 
self out  of  existence"  and  we  will  lose  the 
"last  best  hope  of  earth"  to  the  tyraxmy  of 
communism. 


Gan  Play 


HON.  RICHARD  D.  WCARTHY 

or    NEW    YOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  5.  1968 

Mr  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  over  300  members  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Police  force  gathered  !n 
their  dress  uniforms.  To  the  casual  pass- 
ing motorist  it  might  have  seemed  that 
they  were  gathered  for  a  dress  Inspec- 
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tlon  by  a  visiting  dignitary.  But  they 
were  not.  They  were  assembled  a«  a  final 
tribute  to  a  young  comrade  who  was 
cut  down  In  cold  blood  by  a  pistol-pack- 
ing maniac. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  here  must  share  In 
the  responsibility  for  this  young  man's 
death.  Although  gun  control  laws  have 
been  proposed  time  and  time  again,  we 
have  consistently  failed  to  act. 

President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  often 
warned  of  the  peril  of  "a  government 
frozen  In  the  ice  of  its  own  indifference." 
Each  day  of  fallow  inaction  we  more 
closely  fUl  out  that  definition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  Include 
the  following  two  articles  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  Sunday.  March  3. 
and  February  28,  at  this  point  In  the 
Record.  I  hope  we  will  all  read  them  and 
decide  to  act  soon  on  this  growing  men- 
ace. 

The  articles  follow : 
ANOTHsa  avu.  ANOTHn  Lire  Takcn 
(By  BUI  Gold) 

Shortly  before  midnight  Monday.  I  was  at 
our  foreign  desk,  peeping  over  an  editor's 
shoulder  as  he  read  a  dispatch  from  a  Wash- 
ington Post  Foreign  Service  correspondent  in 
Vietnam. 

After  a  while.  I  became  aware  of  a  change 
in  the  routine  hum  of  activity  on  the  "city" 
side  of  the  news  room.  Within  seconds,  the 
police  radio  answered  my  unasked  question: 
A  policeman  had  been  shot  and  killed. 

Three  hours  later,  we  had  been  through 
four  editions  with  four  stories,  each  a  bit 
more  detailed  than  the  one  it  repUced. 

Our  reporters  iind  photographers  were  still 
at  work  on  the  scene,  at  the  precinct  station- 
house,  at  headquarters,  and  at  other  vantage 
points.  But  the  men  In  our  news  room  were 
ilnally  caught  up  with  events,  and  could  take 
a  moment  off  to  compare  notes. 

The  man  who  had  been  In  communication 
with  our  radio  car  at  the  scene  leaned  back 
from  his  mike  and  lit  a  cigarette.  "This  is 
frightful,"  he  said.  "In  the  short  time  I've 
been  In  Washington,  we've  lost  four  police- 
men—all  by  gunshot." 

Nobody  offered  a  reply.  There  Just  Isn't 
anything  left  to  be  said  on  the  subject.  I 
gue.os.  We  recruit  young  men  of  good  educa- 
tion and  good  character,  pay  them  a  modest 
salary  to  go  out  on  the  street  to  keep  order. 
^ad  they  Immediately  become  targets  for  any 
hoodlum  who  can  scrape  together  a  few 
dollars  to  buy  a  gun. 

Even  Police  Chief  John  B.  Layton:  who  U 
a  member  of  the  National  Rifle  Association, 
has  stated  that  there  Is  need  for  leglslaUon 
designed  to  curb  the  traffic  in  handguns. 
President  Johnson  haa  asked  for  this  legis- 
lation as  part  of  his  antl-crlme  program. 
Public  opinion  polls  have  Indicated  that 
urban  America  Is  overwhelmingly  In  favor 
of  an  end  to  indiscriminate  pistol  toting. 

But  we  Just  haven't  moved  off  dead  center 
yet.  Apparently  the  casualty  list  will  have  to 
grow  longer,  and  more  Innocent  men  and 
women  will  have  to  be  blasted  Into  their 
jraves  before  our  legislators  will  flnd  the 
courage  to  stand  up  to  the  gun  lobby. 

Along  toward  daylight,  as  I  was  closing 
up  my  desk,  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  never 
had  gone  back  to  the  foreign  desk  to  read 
the  remainder  of  that  dispatch.  I  guess  the 
killings  in  Vietnam  suddenly  seemed  very  far 
away. 

POSTSCaiTT 

I  talked  to  some  of  our  reporters  when 
they  returned  to  the  office  from  the  scene  of 
the  shooting.  The  Image  of  that  bloodied  po- 
liceman was  still  fresh  In  their  minds,  and 
they  weren't  In  the  mood  for  small  talk.  But 
one  Interesting  detail  did  emerge  from  their 
comments.   As  one  man  put  It: 
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"Tou  know  bow  witnesses  usually  clam  up 
on  a  case  of  thla  kind?  Well,  this  tlms  it  was 
different.  There  must  have  been  40  or  50  wit- 
nesses who  volunteered  to  help  the  police.  I 
never  saw  such  willingness  to  oooperate." 

A  few  years  ago.  a  Washington  bus  driver 
was  beaten  up  by  some  hoodlums.  When  po- 
lice arrived,  all  30  passengers  on  the  bus  said 
they  hadn't  seen  anything  or  heard  anything. 
They  appeared  to  be  afraid  of  retalUtlon  if 
they  teetlfled,  and  afraid  of  the  police  as  well. 
Today,  perhaps,  there  la  a  growing  awareness 
that  If  we  want  to  survive  we  must  all  "be- 
come Involved." 

Rkadt,  Aim,  Pntx 

A  promising  young  police  officer  with  a 
wife  and  two  chUdren  was  wantonly  killed 
last  Tuesday  by  a  thtig  who  was  exercising 
what  the  National  Rifle  AssoclaUon  regards 
as  a  constitutional  right  to  possess  and  carry 
around  with  him  a  loaded  pistol.  The  man 
charged  with  this  crime  was  arrested  less 
than  a  year  ago  asleep  In  a  car  with  a  loaded 
revolver.  What  legitimate  use  had  he  for 
such  deadly  weapons?  Why  does  the  com- 
munity permit  such  men  to  acquire  arms 
which  have  no  purpose  or  utility  save  the 
killing  and  maiming  of  human  beings. 

On  Thursday,  a  19-year-old  University  of 
Maryland  sophomore  was  shot  in  the  leg  by 
a  campus  policeman  who  caught  him  par- 
ticipating In  a  prank  outside  a  girls'  dormi- 
tory on  the  campus.  Why  does  a  campus  cop 
shoot  so  readily  and  recklessly?  The  NRA 
bears  a  heavy  measure  of  responsibility.  It 
pretends  that  pistols  are  playtoys  and  It 
adamantly  opposes  every  effort  to  limit  pur- 
chase or  possession  to  those  persons  who 
have  some  genuine  need  for  such  weapons. 

No  day  goes  by  without  some  tragedy  re- 
sulting from  the  indiscriminate  possession 
of  pUtols.  A  child  who  didn't  know  Daddy's 
pistol  was  loaded  shows  It  to  a  playmate — 
with  fatal  consequences.  A  wife  displeased 
with  her  husband  finds  one  of  these  deadly 
Instruments  at  hand  when  her  temper  Is 
momentarily  out  of  control.  And  young 
punks  who  would  not  otherwise  have  the 
hardihood  to  ask  for  a  handout  are  em- 
boldened by  possession  of  a  pistol  to  hold  up 
stores  and  banks — and  kill  anyone  who  hap- 
pens to  get  In  their  way. 

It  Is  senseless  to  let  this  kind  of  slaugh- 
ter continue.  No  sportsman  is  served  by  It. 
No  responsible  person  Is  protected  by  It. 
Pistols  ought  to  be  as  scarce  In  the  com- 
munity— except  fo.'  military  personnel  and 
law-enforcement  officers  exposed  to  danger — 
as  prusslc  acid.  And  they  ought  to  be  Just 
as  hard  to  purchase.  They  are  no  less  lethal. 


Address  by  Congrestwoman  Suilivan  at 
Workshop  on  Consumer  Credit  in  Fam- 
ily Financial  Management,  Sponsored 
by  District  of  Colombia  Home  Eco- 
nomiri  Association 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULUVAN 

or  Missotnii 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  5,  1968 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  stimulating,  and  potentially 
one  of  tiie  most  Important,  community 
action  meetings  I  have  attended  In  a  long 
time,  was  held  Saturday.  March  2.  1968, 
in  the  National  Education  Association 
Building.  It  was  a  workshop  on  consumer 
credit  in  family  financial  management 
sponsored  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
Home  Economic  Association. 
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The  memliers  of  this  organization 
come  from  Federal  agencies,  national  or- 
ganizations. State  and  local  governmen- 
tal units  in  this  area,  the  school  systems, 
and  private  business.  It  is  an  outstanding 
group  of  professional  people  vitally  inter- 
ested in  the  most  basic  problems  of  the 
community,  and  I  was  delighted  to  be 
able  to  meet  with  the  members  of  this 
organization  to  discuss  consumer  credit 
Issues  from  the  legislative  standpoint. 

"Hie  workshop,  which  began  at  9  ajn., 
and  did  not  adjourn  until  4  p.m.,  re- 
viewed such  issues  as  local  laws  on  credit, 
sources  of  credit,  education  in  the  use  of 
credit,  the  psychological  and  sociological 
aspects  of  credit,  as  well  as  the  Consum- 
er Credit  Protection  Act  passed  by  the 
House  on  February  1.  Chairman  of  the 
workshop  planning  committee  was  Mrs. 
Irene  H.  Wolgamot,  president-elect  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Home  Economics 
Association  and  assistant  to  the  director 
of  the  Consumer  and  Pood  Economics 
Research  Division,  Agricultural  Research 
Service,  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  consumer  credit  is  a  val- 
uable economic  tool  which  makes  possi- 
ble the  high  level  of  consumer  goods  and 
services  now  available  to  the  American 
people.  But  the  misuse — the  abuse — of 
consumer  credit  is  one  of  our  most  se- 
rious domestic  problems.  Congress  can 
pass  laws  on  this  subject,  and  so  can  the 
States.  But  the  problems  will  not  be 
solved  unless  and  until  more  groups 
which  have  direct  dealings  with  the  low- 
Income  families  in  our  communities 
emulate  the  American  Home  Economics 
Association,  and  the  local  branches  of 
that  association,  in  spotlighting  the 
problems  encountered  by  low-income 
families  in  the  use  of  credit,  and  devise 
programs  to  help  educate  more  families 
on  the  pitfalls  sis  well  as  the  opportuni- 
ties in  the  use  of  credit. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  submit 
the  text  of  the  remarks  I  made  at  the 
workshop  on  Saturday  as  follows: 

Consumer  CaEOrr  and  Legislation 
(Address   by   Congressman   Leonor   K.   Stj-l- 
LivAN.  Democrat,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Chair- 
man. Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Affairs, 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency,  at  Workshop  on   Consumer  Credit 
In   Family   Financial   Management,   spon- 
sored  by   D.C.   Home   Economics  Associa- 
tion.   Saturday    morning.    March    2.    1968. 
at  National  Education  Association  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C.) 
Members  of  Congress  often  dare  to  advise 
other  i>eople  how  to  run  their  businesses  or 
professions     without    always    knowing     too 
much  about  It.  and  our  only  excuse  for  doing 
that  Is  that,  whatever  your  professional  field 
happens  to  be.  we  usually  have  to  pass  laws 
dealing  with  It.  or  affecting  It.  If  we  stay  In 
Congress  long  enough,  and  keep  our  ears  and 
eyes  opyen,   and  read   the  fine   print  In  the 
Committee  reports,  and  listen  to  the  debates, 
and  participate  In  our  Committee  work  con- 
scientiously, we  cannot  help  but  absorb  some 
expertise  on  a  lot  of  things — so  much  so. 
that  there  is  always  the  danger  that  we  begin 
to  think  we  are  experts  In  everything. 

At  this  risk,  therefore,  of  revealing  a  lack 
of  humility,  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  you 
consider  doing  something  about  the  name  of 
your  professional  group.  Ekjonomlcs  Is  a  word 
which  scares  most  people,  who  Immediately 
think  of  Incomprehensible  discussions  about 
the  balance  of  payments  deficit,  the  gold 
cover,  the  rediscount  rate,  the  sum  of  the 
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digits,  and  the  Rule  of  the  78's.  And  home 
economics,  to  most  women,  I  suspect,  means 
learning  In  high  school  to  sew  a  skirt  which 
they  would  never  consider  wearing,  and 
memorizing  the  starches,  carbohydrates,  and 
vitamins. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress,  I  have  had  many 
opportunities  to  work  with  home  economists 
and  learn  about  the  broader  aspect  of  your 
work,  and  I  am  deeply  impressed  by  the  range 
of  your  interests  and  contributions.  I  shall 
always  be  grateful  to  the  professional  people 
In  the  Missouri  Extension  Service,  for  In- 
stance, In  going  to  work  on  an  assignment 
I  asked  them  to  undertake  early  In  my  Con- 
gressional career,  after  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  had  begun  to  distribute  surplus 
food  to  the  needy,  at  a  time  when  I  was  In- 
stead trying  to  get  a  food  stamp  program 
through. 

HOME  ECONOMISTS  ARE  REALLY  "CONSUMERISTS" 

I  received  no  help  whatsoever  from  the 
Department  In  those  days  for  my  food  stamp 
proposal,  and  since  the  surplus  foods  were 
available  for  distribution,  and  were  being  dis- 
tributed. I  wanted  to  help  the  many  unem- 
ployed people  In  my  area,  which  was  then  In 
a  recession,  to  get  some  advantage  out  of  the 
foods  available  to  them — corn  meal,  flour, 
powdered  milk,  powdered  eggs,  and  lard  were 
the  main  staples.  Of  course,  those  foods  could 
not  provide  either  a  nutritious  or  a  satisfy- 
ing diet,  but  I  discovered  that  many  of  the 
poor  people  getting  these  foods  did  not  know 
how  to  to  use  them,  and  certainly  couldn't 
prepare  tasty  dishes  from  them.  So  I  asked 
the  Missouri  Extension  Service  to  help  me, 
and  they  developed  some  simple  and  practical 
recipes  which  were  a  tremendous  help  at  the 
time.  After  that,  I  turned  to  the  people  in 
your  profession  often,  because  I  found  them 
to  be  intelligent,  able,  and  above  all.  in- 
volved. Professor  Richard  L.  D.  Morse  of  Kan- 
sas State  was  one  of  our  best  witnesses  on 
the  consumer  credit  legislation.  Just  as  one 
example.  That  is  why  I  was  willing  to  give 
up  a  large  share  of  the  only  free  time  I  ever 
have  to  myself  In  a  week — Saturday  is  my 
only  time  for  any  personal  tasks — to  meet 
with  you  and  discuss  our  mutual  interest  in 
credit  problems. 

But,  as  I  said,  I  think  you  should  do  some- 
thing about  the  word  "economics"  in  your 
professional  name.  Considering  the  scope  of 
your  interests  and  activities,  I  think  you 
should  consider  identifying  your  field  as 
consumerism  and  yourselves  as  consumerlsts. 
I  know  that  those  words  didn't  always  have 
favorable  connotations  to  everyone,  but  I 
think  that  attitudes  have  changed  quite 
dramatically,  and,  in  an  environment  where 
mankind  is  constantly  playing  Russian 
Roulette  with  its  own  suriival,  consumerism 
means,  to  me,  simply  learning  how  to  live.  It 
is  not  always  a  case  of  learning  to  live  well, 
either.  Smog  and  cigarettes,  bad  water  and 
bad  P.sh  and  bad  meat  and  bad  poultry, 
shock  and  radiation  hazards  in  the  house- 
hold and  on  the  Job.  untested  cosmetics  for 
which  the  public  becomes  the  guinea  pigs — 
those  are  Just  some  of  the  day-to-day 
hazards  of  keeping  alive.  I  know  you  are  in- 
volved In  all  of  those  issues,  and  many  more 
Although  the  subject  of  your  discussions 
this  morning — consumer  credit — Is  not  gen- 
erally regarded  as  a  lethal  danger  to  the 
public  health  in  the  same  way  as  the  other 
issues  I  mentioned,  I  might  say  that  we 
heard  much  testimony  In  the  hearings  of  my 
Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Affairs  on  truth- 
in-lendlng  legislation  that  the  greedy  over- 
use, or  the  uninformed  misuse — the  abuse — 
of  consumer  credit  frequently  brings  on 
family  tragedies  leading  to  physical  and  emo- 
tional lUneEs.  and  even  suicide. 

THE    "CREDIT    ADDICT"    ALSO    NEEDS    HELP 
AND    GUIDANCE 

I  have  been  talking  for  years  about  "credit 
addicts"  to  whom  "easy  credit"  seems  to  be 
as  allergic  and  as  compelling  as  whisky  to 
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the  alcoholic,  or  narcotics  to  the  Junkies, 
•nie  merchants  who  knowingly  cater  to  the 
hopeless  and  helpless  credit  addict  are  guilty 
of  at  least  a  moral  offense,  and  I  hope  that 
when  the  Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act 
becomes  law,  their  opportunities  for  ex- 
ploiting this  disease-like  weakness  will  be 
in  some  way  modified  or  restricted,  but  I 
truly  doubt  that  will  happen. 

Certainly  It  won't  happen  unless  we  keep 
In  the  final  version  of  the  legislation  the  pro- 
visions of  the  House  bill  restricting  the  use 
of  garnishment,  for  garnishment  Is  the  main 
tool  of  the  predatory  creditor. 

But  credit  addiction,  like  alcoholism  and 
narcotics  addiction.  Is  a  problem  which 
laws  alone  cannot  solve.  Education  In  the 
dangers  and  pitfalls  which  exist  for  the  ad- 
dict seems  to  have  only  limited  success. 
Nevertheless,  we  must  try  in  every  way  we 
can — through  laws  and  through  education — 
to  help  the  potential  victim  avoid  or  over- 
come his  problem.  Full  disclosure  of  the  real 
costs  of  all  types  of  consumer  credit,  as  re- 
quired In  my  bill,  would  provide  the  neces- 
sary Information  a  consumer  should  have  In 
order  to  be  able  to  use  credit  In  an  Informed 
and  Intelligent  manner.  But  for  those  for 
whom  excessive  use  of  credit,  regardless  of 
the  consequences,  has  become  Its  own  way 
of  life,  the  fact  that  he  is  paying  36":  or  even 
100"; .  or  more,  for  credit  will  not  deter  the 
credit  addict  from  satisfying  an  exotic  want 
today  by  pledging  to  pay  an  unconscionable 
or  Impossible  tribute,  owing  and  due  In  some 
future  tomorrow.  But  to  the  extent  that 
your  work,  and  your  civic  or  church  activities, 
bring  you  Into  contact  with  these  unfortu- 
nate victims  of  the  flaunting  on  every  hand 
of  American  material  abundance,  all  of  you 
can  help  countless  Individuals  and  families 
to  recognize  the  traps  and  dangers,  and  to 
exercise  some  absolutely  essential  restraint. 

MOST  CONSUMERS  TRY   TO   USE  CREDIT   PROPERLY 

Too  much  of  what  everyone  wants  but  can- 
not always  afford  Is  made  available  to  those 
who  can  afford  it  least — offered  temptingly, 
like  candy  to  a  child — and  taking  the  profit 
out  of  this  kind  of  oversell  Is  almost  Im- 
possible as  long  as  foolish  or  uneducated 
people  bedazzled  by  the  glitter  of  merchan- 
dise they  don't  need  and  can't  afford,  will 
sign  anything,  and  accept  any  terms,  to  ob- 
tain it. 

I  have  made  a  particular  point  of  that 
fact — emphasizing  it  perhaps  too  much  here 
today — in  order  to  put  in  some  perspective 
the  purposes  and  the  limitations  of  the  kind 
of  legislation  we  can  pass  In  Congress  and 
in  the  State  legislatures  to  deal  with  credit 
abuses. 

While  of  only  limited  help  to  the  credit 
addict,  this  legislation  can  be  of  vital  assist- 
ance to  the  TOH  majority  of  consumers  who 
ask  only  a  fair  dnal  in  the  marketplace, 
who  intend  to  pay  their  debts  and  will  do 
so  under  even  the  most  difficult  conditions 
and  circumstances,  but  who  are  utterly  con- 
fused about  the  true  cost  of  credit  and 
completely  frustrated  in  trying  to  use  this 
magic  device  in  an  informed  manner.  Even 
the  most  respectable  of  credit-granting 
firms  and  institutions  have  had  to  disguise 
the  actual  rate  of  interest  being  charged  for 
most  forms  of  credit. 

Let  me  give  you  one  specific  example  of 
that — right  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  This  Is  no  scandal,  but  a  case  of 
going  along  with  the  pattern  of  the  whole 
credit  economy. 

I  select  it  as  an  example  only  because  It 
shows  that  the  very  best  of  Institutions  for 
extending  credit,  on  the  best  terms  generally 
available,  is  guilty  of  using  terminology 
which  confuses  rather  than  Informs  the 
borrower.  Under  the  Consumer  Credit  Pro- 
tection Act  now  In  Senate-House  Confer- 
ence, this  practice  will  eventually  end,  but 
In  the  meantime,  I  hope  that  In  this  partic- 
ular Instance,  It  will  end  immediately. 
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AMNUAL  «ATS  DISCLOairKK  IS  ESSENTIAI. 

I  am  referring  to  a  notice  on  the  bulletin 
board  of  the  Congressional  Employees  Fed- 
eral Credit  Union.  My  Chairman  on  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
Congressman  Wright  Patman  of  Texas,  who 
has  done  more  than  any  American  to  help 
make  the  credit  union  movement  successful 
In  providing  membership  groups  with  the 
ability  to  help  tbemfielvea  and  each  other  in 
financial  matters,  often  describes  the  credit 
union  as  beln^  second  only  to  the  church  as 
an  Instrument  for  community  good.  And  I 
am  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  credit  un- 
ions, too. 

Most  credit  unions  ntake  loans  to  their 
members  for  Kr  a  month:  on  secured  loans. 
It  is  often  less.  Of  course.  1 '  >  a  month  on 
the  unpaid  balance  Is  an  actual  rate  of  12'- 
a  year.  This  Is  the  way  It  should  be  expressed. 
This  Is  the  way  the  House  truth-ln-lendlng 
bill  would  require  it  to  be  expressed — not 
Just  for  credit  unions,  of  course,  but  for  all 
consumer  credit  lenders  or  sellers  Annual 
percentage  rate  disclosure  has  always  been 
the  heart  of  the  truth  In  lending  Idea  first 
proposed  In  legislative  form  by  former  Sena- 
tor Paul  H.  Douglas  of  Illinois  eight  years 
ago.  And  the  credit  unions.  I  might  add. 
support  the  concvpt.  But  they  do  not  practice 
It  themselves— "not  yet — not  generally,  and 
the  reason,  as  we  brought  out  in  the  hear- 
ings on  my  bill,  is  that  if  the  credit  unions 
expressed  their  rate  on  an  annual  basis  of 
12';  while  every  other  credit  Institution  was 
using  monthly  rates,  or  the  add-on  or  dis- 
count or  other  method  of  hiding  the  real  rate, 
the  low  credit  union  rate  would  sound  fan- 
tastically higher  than   everyone  else's. 

EVEN     THE     BEST     OF    CKEDrT     INSTTTVTIONS    U8X 
CONFUSING     TERMS 

And  that  brings  me  to  the  notice  on  the 
Congressional  Employees  Federal  Credit  Un- 
ion bulletin  board  which  advertises  that  at 
1 ' :  Interest  a  month  on  the  unpaid  balance, 
a  $750.00  loan,  repayable  In  12  months  at 
»68  00  a  month  (except  for  the  twelfth  month 
when  the  balance  Is  less  than  $68  00)  costs 
only  $48  75  In  Interest.  The  interest,  the  no- 
tice adds,  and  I  quote,  "equals  out  to  ap- 
proxlmtely  6'2';  per  annum."  And  an  Illus- 
tration given  on  the  leaflet  proves  this:  B'j  '"; 
times  $75000  equa.s  $48  75. 

Well.  I  hope  everjone  here  realizes  that  the 
rate  referred  to  in  "his  illustration  as  6'i", 
per  annum  is  not  the  tnie  Interest  rate,  but 
rather  the  so-called  add-on  rate,  computed 
on  the  original  amount,  not  on  the  unpaid 
balance,  as  if  you  had  the  use  of  the  full 
$750.00  for  12  months  Instead  of  Just  one 
month.  The  interest  rate  per  annum.  In  fact. 
Is  almost  double  that  given  in  the  Illustra- 
tion—or  12  percent — 12  times  the  monthly 
rate  of  i''r  on  the  unpaid  balance — rather 
than  e't"'  ■ 

Another  Illustration  on  the  same  bulletin 
board  notice  describes  what  is  actually  a 
9'f  per  year  Interest  rate  on  a  secured  loan 
as  having  an  Interest  charge  which  equals 
out  to  only  4.8'.  per  annum. 

Please  let  me  repeat  that  In  using  this 
llluatratlon  I  am  not  singling  out  the  Con- 
gressional Employees  Federal  Credit  Union 
for  doing  something  awful.  They  are  follow- 
ing exactly  the  practice  of  the  banks  and 
other  consumer  credit  institutions  in  citing 
as  'Interest  rates"  rates  which  are  con- 
structed on  a  basis  other  than  the  actual,  or 
acturlal.  rate.  Furthermore,  If  members  of 
a  credit  union  are  getting  this  confusing  In- 
formation from  an  institution  they  them- 
selves oun.  and  other  legitimate  lenders  also 
use  this  subterfuge  to  make  the  rate  appear 
about  half  of  its  real  size,  you  can  Imagine 
what  kind  of  misinformation.  Including  com- 
pletely false  Information,  consumers  often 
receive  from  the  fringe  and  gyp  elements  In 
the  consumer  credit  industry. 
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SraONC  CONSUMEB   CMCDrT    PKOTECTION   ACT   NOT 
YET    ENACTED 

Professor  Morse  has  done  a  remarkable  Job 
In  educating  those  in  the  family  economics 
field  to  the  Intricate  technicalities  of  con- 
sumer credit  terminology  and  deceptions,  and 
the  hearings  of  my  Subcommittee,  I  believe, 
have  broadly  expanded  public  awareness  in 
this  field.  Based  on  the  overwhelming  passage 
in  the  House  on  February  1  of  H.R  1 1601,  the 
Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act.  many  peo- 
ple now  assume  the  battle  has  .been  won  and 
we  are  InevlUbly  going  to  end  up  shortly 
with  a  strong,  all -Inclusive,  and  very  effective 
law  on  consumer  credit. 

I  am  not  at  all  convinced  that  such  opti- 
mism is  JusUfled.  The  Senate  passed  a  bill  last 
July  by  a  vote  of  93  to  0  which  Is  only  a 
partial  truth-ln-lendlng  bill — one  with  great 
gaping  loopholes  through  which  a  tremen- 
dous volume  of  consumer  credit  transactions 
can  easily  be  channelled.  Only  one  of  the  five 
Senators  on  the  Conference  Committee  has 
Indicated  general  support  for  the  strong 
version  of  the  legislation  passed  by  the 
House. 

The  Senate  bill  does  not  apply  to  the  ad- 
vertising ol  credit.  It  provides  no  machinery 
for  administrative  enforcement — the  Individ- 
ual, victimized  consumer  would  have  to  Ini- 
tiate his  own  law  suit  to  obtain  redress. 
There  Is  not  a  word  In  the  Senate  bill  dealing 
with  the  cruel  device  of  garnishment,  as  used 
m  many  states  by  predatory  credit  outfits 
pieying  on  the  gullible  poor  and  hounding 
them  to  what  I  call  economic  death — that 
is,  down  the  path  of  garnishment  followed 
by  Joblessness,  and  then  bankruptcy  as  the 
only  way  out. 

MANY  DIFFERENCES  IN  HOUSE  AND 
SENATE    BILLS 

The  Senate  bill  establishes  a  privileged 
sanctuary  for  all  transactions  In  which  the 
credit  charge  Is  less  than  $10.00 — that  would 
mean,  almost  any  consumer  credit  sale  or 
loan  up  to  about  $110.  The  creditor  In  such 
a  transaction  would  not  be  required  to  state 
any  rate  at  all.  even  though  he  could  be 
charging  percentage  rates  In  the  hundreds, 
compared  to  the  four  to  six  percent  the  same 
consumer  now  receives  on  his  savings.  And 
there  Is  another  privileged  sanctuary  In  the 
Senate  bill  for  department  store  revolving 
credit— under  the  Senate  bill  the  rate  could 
be  stated  merely  as  a  monthly  rate  of.  say 
I'l'^r.  rather  than  at  the  true  rate  of  IB'h 
per  year. 

The  House  bill.  I  am  proud  to  say.  recog- 
nized the  dangers  In  these  omissions  and 
loopholes.  It  was  probably  the  most  compre- 
hensive consumer  credit  bill  ever  Introduced 
In  the  Congress  and  It  Is  certainly  the  strong- 
est one  ever  pa.tsed  by  either  House.  But  we 
face  a  battle — a  real  battle — to  retain  Its 
esse'-t'al  features  In  Conference. 

All  Senators,  and  most  House  Members, 
are  being  deluged  with  mall  attacking  Title 
II  of  the  bill  dealing  with  garnishment.  This 
Title  restricts  garnishment  to  only  ICe  of 
a  worker's  pay  over  $30  a  week.  We  also  pro- 
hibit the  firing  of  a  worker  because  of  a 
single  garnishment.  This  does  not  go  nearly 
as  far  as  Pennsylvania.  Texas  or  Florida,  and 
several  other  states,  have  gone  In  protecting 
the  wage-earner  against  the  tragic  conse- 
quences of  harsh  garnishment  laws.  But  the 
collection  agencies,  and  some  of  their  clients 
and  associates,  are  frenzledly  predicting  the 
end  of  consumer  credit  In  this  country  If  we 
pass  a  law  restricting  garnishment  to  mod- 
erate and  reasonable  levels.  They  don't  ex- 
plain how  credit  has  managed  to  exist  In 
states  which  prohibit  garnishment  entirely! 

GARNISHMENT  TITLE  IN  JEOPARDY 

The  p>eople  who  suffer  from  repeated  gar- 
nishments, usually  as  a  result  of  deliberate 
oversell  by  unscrupulous  merchants — yes, 
that  Is  the  thrust  of  the  testimony  we  re- 
ceived on  this  from  highly  respected  Federal 
Court  bankruptcy  referees  who  have  made 
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a  study  of  this  problem— those  people,  I  re- 
peat, who  suffer  from  this  contemporary  form 
of  debtors'  prison,  do  not  write  letters  to 
Members  of  Congress.  But  those  of  you  In  the 
social  work  and  related  fields  know  who 
these  people  are  and  the  problems  they 
encounter. 

Can  you  help  us  to  remove  the  cover  of 
oblivion  which  hides  the  unseen  suffering  In 
this  area  of  consumer  credit  abuse,  so  that 
the  Senators,  who  will  soon  be  considering 
this  problem  for  the  first  time  In  a  piece  of 
national  legislation,  will  be  more  aware  of 
what  we  are  talking  about?  In  the  House,  on 
the  only  test  vote  we  had  on  garnishment, 
on  a  nonsubstantive  section  of  the  Title — 
we  barely  beat  off  the  attack  by  a  non-record 
vote  of  101  to  98.  Had  this  Issue  come  to 
a  rollcall.  I  am  sure  the  margin  of  victory 
would  have  been  much  greater.  But  It  Is  a 
new  Issue  In  the  Senate — and  only  the  col- 
lection agencies  are  being  heard  from  on  It 
over  there. 

There  are  numerous  other  provisions  of  the 
House  bill  which  are  new  to  Senate  consid- 
eration In  connection  with  truth-ln-lendlng 
or  consumer  credit  protection  legislation, 
and  I  hope  that  those  among  you  who  are 
Interested  In  the  details  and  technical  pro- 
visions will  read  the  Congressional  Record 
for  January  30  and  31  and  February  1  for  the 
full  debate  on  the  bill 

CONSl'MERS    Ml'ST   REALIZE  CREDIT   IS   EXPENSIVE 

In  the  meantime,  however.  I  urge  you  to 
do  what  you  can  to  spread  the  word  on  the 
philosophy  of  the  House  bill,  which  Is  to 
strip  away  the  mumbo-Jumbo  of  technical 
legal  terms  which  mean  very  precise  things 
to  the  creditor,  and  nothing  whatsoever  to 
the  average  consumer.  The  consumer  assumes 
that  somebody  in  his  state  or  Federal  gov- 
ernment has  laid  out  clear  and  equitable 
rules  for  regulating  the  credit  Industry,  and 
he  further  assumes  that  If  a  percent.^ge  rate 
is  given.  It  is  a  meaningful  one.  But  when  he 
tries  to  figure  out  his  actual  rate  on  an  actual 
transaction,  other  than  on  real  estate,  he  fre- 
quently finds  he  cannot  do  so.  and  thus 
blames  hlm.self  for  being  poor  In  m.-ithe- 
matlcs.  Perhaps  he  is.  But  that's  not  the  rea- 
son he  Is  having  so  much  difficulty  under- 
standing what  credit  costs  him.  Consumer 
credit  Is  often  deliberately  planned  that  way, 
to  be  Incomprehenlble  to  the  customer. 
Even  real  estate  transactions  are  more  con- 
fusing than  they  should  be.  or  would  be 
under  HR    11601. 

Part  of  the  fault  lies  In  the  fact  that  we 
grew  up  thinking  6",  was  a  fair  and  rea- 
sonable rate  of  return  on  borrowed  money, 
and  we  still  tend  to  think  that  Is  about  the 
figure  being  charged.  We  don't  stop  to  think 
that  the  banks  are  paying  5%  on  some  types 
of  deposits,  and  other  savings  Institutions 
are  paying  more — and  that  it  costs  big  busi- 
ness about  6'~:  or  more  to  borrow.  Money 
Is  expensive — It  Is  now  terribly  expensive  by 
any  standard,  "yet.  when  the  sign  says  you 
can  borrow  from  your  credit  union  at  ap- 
proximately eVjT,  how  many  people  think 
that  Is  only  a  fraction  of  a  percentage  point 
higher  than  General  Motors  pays?  Or  only 
2'i^-  more  than  the  bank  pays  you  on  a 
regular  savings  account? 

If  and  when  we  get  a  good  consumer  credit 
bill  through  Congress — and  I  hope  it  is  more 
"when"  than  "If" — those  consumers  who 
are  Interested  enough  to  try  to  understand 
their  credit  costs,  and  who  wish  to  compare 
one  form  of  credit  offer  with  another  (per- 
haps discovering.  In  the  process,  that  It  Is 
usually  far  better  to  use  their  own  savings 
and  pay  on  a  30-day  or  90-day  cash  basis), 
they  win  ;>ave  the  Information  they  need 
In  order  to  make  these  computations. 

But  a  lot  of  people  ivon't  bother.  And  it's 
going  to  be  your  Job — as  consumerists — to 
educate  them  to  do  so.  The  law  will  be  only 
as  effective  as  you  and  other  Intelligent, 
motivated,  caring  professional  educators  and 
sociologists  make  it,  by  stimulating  the  pub- 
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lie  to  defend  Itself  against  exploitation  and 
deception, 

I  know  you  will  do  your  best. 


Tires  Discounted  As  Caose  of  Accidents 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  5,  1968 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
time  when  travel  within  the  United 
States  is  being  encouraged,  the  subject 
of  Ijlghway  safety  takes  on  increased  im- 
portance. Today  in  Chicago,  111.,  the  re- 
sults of  a  significant  2-year  study  of  the 
causes  of  expressway  automobile  acci- 
dents were  announced.  Among  the  Inter- 
esting findings  of  this  independent  study 
by  the  Northwestern  University  Traffic 
Institute  is  the  fact  that  few  express- 
way automobile  accidents — between  0.9 
and  2.4  percent — are  caused  by  flat  tires. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  an  examination 
of  this  Northwestern  University  report 
on  the  causes  of  automobile  accidents 
will  help  American  motorists  take  the 
necessary  precautions  to  avoid  many  fu- 
ture highway  mishaps. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  the  Rubber 
Manufacturers  Association  for  providing 
the  financial  assistance  which  made  this 
comprehensive  study  possible.  Among 
the  companies  contributing  to  the  cost 
of  this  survey  is  the  Goodyear  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co.  which  maintains  a  manu- 
facturing facility  at  North  Chicago,  111., 
in  the  12th  Congressional  District  which 
I  represent.  I  salute  the  Goodyear  or- 
ganization, the  tire  industry,  and  the 
Northwestern  University  Traffic  Insti- 
tute for  their  initiative  in  making  this 
helpful  study.  In  particular  I  salute  Mr. 
J.  Stannard  Baker,  director  of  research 
at  the  Northwestern  University  Traffic 
Institute,  the  Illinois  State  Toll  High- 
way Commission  and  the  Illinois  State 
Police  who  cooperated  in  the  investiga- 
tion. 

The  special  information  found  in  this 
new  report  should  help  the  motoring 
American  liecome  a  safer  driver.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  insert  in  the  Record  the  fol- 
lowing summary  of  the  Northwestern 
University  Expressway  Auto  Accident 
Study: 

FLAT    TIRES    CONTRIBUTE    TO    ONLV    0  9    TO    2.4 

Percent   oe   Expressway   Auto  Accidents 

NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY  TEAFFIC  INSTI- 
TUTE Study  Indicates 
Chicago,  March  5. — Plat  tires  contribute 
to  only  between  0.9  and  2.4  percent  of  auto- 
mobile accidents  on  expressways.  It  was  In- 
dicated in  a  Northwestern  University  Traffic 
Institute  study  released  here  today. 

Of  1,486  recorded  auto  accidents  on  the 
Illinois  ToUway  from  September  1966  to 
August  1967,  no  more  than  36  (2.42  percent) 
and  possibly  as  few  as  18  (0.88  percent)  fol- 
lowed flat  tires,  according  to  the  study.  This 
was  between  one  In  40  and  one  In  110  of 
auto  accidents  on  the  ToUway.  No  fatalities 
were  Involved  In  accidents  which  definitely 
followed  a  tire  disablement. 

The  study  was  conducted  by  J.  Stennard 
Baker,  director  of  research  at  Northwestem's 
Traffic  Institute,  with  the  aid  and  coopera- 
tion of  the  nunols  State  Toll  Highway  Com- 
mission and  the  Illinois  State  Police,  Toll- 
way  Battalion.  The  study  was  financed  by 
the  Rubber  Manufacturers  Association. 
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Very  few  flat  tires  lead  to  auto  accidents. 
Baker  said  at  a  Chicago  press  conference.  At 
least  99.94  percent  of  drivers  during  the  test 
period  coped  successfully  with  an  estimated 
60,000  flat  tires  on  the  ToUway.  Only  one  In 
1,700  (0.06  percent)  to  4,600  (0.02  percent) 
flat  tires  was  followed  by  an  accident. 

"Automobile  traveled  one-and-a-thlrd  bil- 
lion miles  on  the  Illinois  Tollway  during  the 
12  months,"  said  Baker.  "This  amounts  to 
36  million  to  100  million  miles  per  each  flat 
tire  that  contributed  to  an  accident.  In  other 
words,  a  driver  might  experience  a  flat-tire 
accident  In  from  75  to  210  round  trips  to  the 
moon,  or  about  as  much  driving  as  500  people 
would  do  In  their  whole  lives." 

The  range  of  percentages  in  the  study. 
Baker  said,  was  necessitated  because  of  In- 
complete evidence.  In  some  cases  It  was  not 
possible  to  Interview  accident  victims  nor  to 
locate  tires  Involved  after  the  accident. 

Drivers  often  blame  accidents  on  non- 
human  factors  such  as  tires,  or  wrongly  as- 
sume that  a  tire  went  flat  before  rather  than 
during  an  accident,  said  Baker. 

Drivers  appear  to  blame  about  two-and- 
one-half  times  as  many  accidents  on  tire 
disablements  as  are  Justified.  Baker  said.  Toll- 
way  police  accepted  about  two  out  of  three 
of  the  drivers'  explanations  In  the  survey. 

But  Intensive  follow-up  study  by  Baker 
showed  that  a  minimum  of  5  percent  and 
a  maximum  of  15  percent  of  the  vehicles  with 
a  flat  tire  after  an  accident  could  have  had 
a  flat  tire  before  the  accident. 

"And  from  our  data,  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  accidents  following  tire  disable- 
ments are  more  severe  than  other  motor- 
vehicle  accidents  on  the  Tollway."  Baker  said. 

Despite  the  full  fencing  of  the  Tollway, 
iinlmals  contributed  to  more  than  twice  as 
many  accidents  r.s  flat  tires.  Stray  deer  con- 
tributed to  42  accidents,  cows  to  30,  horses  to 
two.  and  a  pig  to  one. 

Of  1,746  cars  inspected  at  Tollway  service 
areas  In  Northwestem's  study,  607  (34.8  per- 
cent) had  one  or  more  tires  v/hlch  failed  to 
meet  minimum  state  and  tire  Industry  rec- 
ommended inspection  standards  for  Inflation, 
load,  tread  wear,  cracks  and  blisters. 

Nearly  6  percent  of  the  tires  Inspected 
were  overloaded  or  underinfiated.  A  total  of 
4.25  percent  of  the  tires  would  be  rejected 
by  state  Inspection  authorities  for  having 
less  than  the  minimum  tread  groove  of  i/io 
of  an  Inch.  Baker  said.  Many  more  of  the 
cars,  especially  station  wagons,  would  have 
had  overloaded  tires  If  as  many  occupants  and 
as  much  baggage  as  possible  were  loaded  Into 
them. 

On  the  average,  automobiles  had  a  flat  tire 
for  every  22,000  miles  traveled,  the  distance 
around  the  earth  at  the  latitude  of  Florida 
or  about  six  weeks  of  driving  eight  hours  a 
day  at  expressway  speeds. 

The  study,  titled  "Tire  Disablements  and 
Accidents  On  a  High-Speed  Road."  was  co- 
authored  by  O.  Declan  Mcllralth.  The  study 
will  be  published  later  this  year  by  the  Traf- 
fic Institute,  and  consists  of  four  parts: 

1.  "Frequency  of  Tire  Disablements," 
based  on  interviews  with  85,185  drivers  dur- 
ing two  periods  in  1967  as  they  left  the  Toll- 
way  at  South  Beloit,  Wis.,  and  the  ToUway 
junction  with  the  Kennedy  Expressway,  near 
Chicago. 

2.  "Use  and  Condition  of  Tires."  based  on 
inspections  of  1,746  cars  at  Tollway  service 
areas  during  fall  1966. 

3.  "Tire  Disablements  Not  Followed  by  Ac- 
cidents." based  on  an  analysis  of  407  spe- 
cial reports  by  Tollway  police  between  Sep- 
tember 1966  and  August  1967. 

4.  "Tire  Disablements  Followed  by  Acci- 
dents," based  on  police  reports  of  1,566  ac- 
cidents during  the  same  period  and  on  fol- 
low-up discussions  with  drivers  and  inspec- 
tions of  tires  and  rims,  where  available. 

According  to  the  study,  tires  most  likely 
to  go  flat  Include: 
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Worn  tires.  Tires  with  less  than  2/32  in. 
of  tread  groove  remaining  were  18  times  as 
likely  to  go  flat  as  tires  with  10/32  in.  or  more 
of  tread.  "Bald"  tires  were  44  times  as  likely 
to  go  flat 

Tires  with  visible  external  cracks  or  blis- 
ters. 4  percent  of  tires  surveyed  on  the  Toll- 
way  were  observed  to  have  such  defects;  11 
percent  of  flat  tires  had  them. 

Rear  tires:  64  percent  of  all  flat  tires  sur- 
veyed by  the  State  Police  and  Baker  were 
rear  tires. 

More  tires  were  found  to  be  disabled  in 
warm  weather.  For  the  same  kind  of  trips 
(average  length  60  miles) ,  disablements  were 
50  percent  more  numerous  at  69  degrees  as  at 
48  degrees  F 

More  tire  disablements  occurred  on  short 
trips  than  long  trips.  Tollway  trips  averaging 
18  miles  had  1.57  times  as  many  disable- 
ments per  mlUlon  car  miles  as  trips  averag- 
ing 64  miles. 

Cars  more  than  seven  years  old  had  2.4 
times  as  many  disablements  per  million 
miles  traveled  as  those  less  than  two  years 
old. 

Probably  drivers  going  on  long  high-speed 
trips  inspect  their  tires  better,  and  tires  on 
older  cars  are  probably  more  worn,  com- 
mented Baker. 

In  the  few  cases  of  accidents  following  flat 
tires,  who  Is  at  the  wheel  seems  to  make  a 
considerable  dmerence. 

Female  drivers  under  20  years  of  age  are 
22  times  as  likely  as  the  average  driver  to 
have  an  ancient  after  a  tire  goes  flat,  the 
study  Indicated,  and  women  between  20  and 
35  seem  to  be  about  5  times  as  likely  to  have 
an  accident.  Women  generally  appear  to  have 
about  4  times  the  average  likelihood  of  ac- 
cidents following  flat  tires.  Drivers  under  20 
years  of  age  have  about  5  times  the  average 
likelihood: 

Baker's  study  contradicts  common  notions 
about  accidents  following  flat  tires: 

When  an  accident  followed  a  flat  tire  the 
position  of  the  disabled  tire  on  the  car 
seemed  to  make  no  difference  as  to  where 
the  car  went  afterward.  For  example  with  a 
blowout  of  the  left  rear  tire,  the  car  was  as 
likely  to  go  off  the  left  as  off  the  right  side 
of  the  road. 

•Blowouts"  were  no  more  likely  to  cause 
accidents  than  flats. 

Two-Ply  tires  with  four-ply  ratings  were 
no  more  likely  than  other  tires  to  be  in- 
volved in  accidents. 

The  new  study  confirmed  Baker's  im- 
pression that  his  earlier  survey  of  single- 
vehicle  accidents  on  U.S.  66  overreported  tire 
disablements    as    a    factor    In    accidents. 

In  this  study,  sponsored  by  the  US  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads.  Baker  analyzed  951 
single-vehicle  accidents  during  1964"  on  U.S. 
66.  a  combination  limited-access  and  non- 
limlted-access  express  road  connecting  Chi- 
cago and  Los  Angeles. 

He  found  that  tires  were  reported  to  have 
contributed  to  11  percent  of  the  single- 
vehicle  accidents.  This  figure  was  derived 
from  questionnaires  filled  out  by  coopera- 
ting highway  patrol  investigators,  without 
any  actual  examination  of  tires  after  acci- 
dents. Inspection  of  the  actual  tires  would 
probably  have  led  to  a  lower  figure  In  the 
route  66  study,  Baker  said. 


Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
Produces  Two  Heroes 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  March  5.  1968 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr  Speaker,  recently 
I  was  greatly  honored  to  present  the  Red 
Cross  National  Award  for  Heroism  to 
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two  17-year-old  students  of  East  Side 
High  School  in  Newark.  N.J. 

Thomas  Kraemer,  of  127  Prospect 
Avenue.  Newark,  and  Anthony  Barro- 
quelro,  of  80  Jackson  Street.  Newark, 
rescued  two  young  ladles  from  drowning 
while  they  were  participating  last  sum- 
mer In  the  Newark  school  system  s  sum- 
mer outdoor  camping  program  at  Lake 
Oeorge.  N.Y. 

This  program  is  made  possible  through 
funds  from  the  Federal  Oovemment  un- 
der title  1  of  the  ElemenUry  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act. 

During  the  summers  of  1966  and  1967, 
14  senior  high  school  boys  had  the  op- 
portunity to  share,  for  the  first  time,  a 
common  adventure  In  outdoor  living. 
away  from  the  crowded  and  limited  ex- 
periences of  inner  city  life.  The  boys, 
who  came  from  varied  racial  and  edu- 
cational backgrounds,  had  no  prior  con- 
tact with  the  ways  and  means  of  sur- 
viving In  the  great  outdoors.  Their  pro- 
gram chiefly  consisted  of  developing. 
supplying,  and  managing  their  own 
camp,  excursions  on  Lake  George,  canoe- 
ing, swimming,  hiking,  and  visits  to  his- 
toric and  industrial  sites. 

The  Red  Cross  conducted  precamping 
classes  in  safety  and  first  aid,  which  in 
the  light  of  subsequent  events  proved 
to  be  very  beneficial. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Thomas  Kraemer  and 
Anthony  Barroqueiro  are  wonderful  ex- 
amples of  how,  in  unexpected  ways,  the 
Federal  Government's  role  in  education 
can  help  us  to  make  good  our  constitu- 
tional mandate  "to  provide  for  the  gen- 
eral welfare. "  I  applaud  these  two  fine 
young  men  for  their  heroism,  and  I  ap- 
plaud Congress  for  making  it  possible 
for  them  to  be  on  Lake  George  at  the 
crucial  time  in  order  to  render  such  out- 
standing service  in  saving  two  lives. 


Colorado's    Veterais    of    ForeifB    Wars 
Winner 


HON.  BYRON  G.  ROGERS 

or  coLOKAoo 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  5,  1968 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

down- payment  was  made  In  blood.  The  sac- 
rincea  of  our  ancestor!  make  our  obUgatlona 
to  freedom  seem  trivial.  Keeping  freedom 
alive  n»ay  be  dlfflcult,  but  it's  certainly  easier 
than  starting  freedom  anew.  If  we  lose  It. 

But  how  are  we  to  meet  this  challenge? 
What  can  each  individual  American  citizen 
do  to  keep  his  freedom — our  freedom — from 
being  further  limited?  What  causes  a  free- 
dom to  die?  Let's  look  at  a  few  freedoms 
Americans  once  had.  and  see  If  we  can  figure 
out  what  happened  to  them. 

Americans  were  once  free  to  decide  for 
themselves  whether  or  not  they  wUhed  to 
serve  their  country  as  a  member  of  the 
armed  forces.  Now.  we  no  longer  have  this 
right.  The  law  clearly  states  that  every  able- 
bodied  man  over  18  has  a  military  obligation 
to  fulfill.  And,  In  spite  of  newspaper  reports, 
there  are  few  exceptions  to  this  rule.  What 
happened? 

There  was  once  a  time  when  Americans  were 
allowed  to  dump  their  wastes  into  streams 
and  rivers  by  the  carload.  Now.  a  growing 
number  of  communities  are  passing  legUla- 
tlon  requiring  control  of  pollution.  What 
happened? 

When  the  automobile  was  first  invented, 
any  man  who  could  afford  a  car  could  drive 
It.  in  any  manner  he  saw  fit.  so  long  as  he 
didn't  violate  the  personal  rights  of  others. 
Today  we  have  a  complex  system  of  truffle 
codes  dictating  :o  us  the  who,  what,  when, 
where  and  how  of  driving.  Again,  what  hap- 
pened? 

Can  we  find  any  one.  common  cause  for 
the  loss  of  these  three  freedoms?  How  could 
we  have  retained  these  rights?  Let's  suppose. 
Suppose  every  American  citizen  had  recog- 
nized his  responslblUty  to  his  country.  Sup- 
pose we  had  had  more  volunteers  for  duty 
in  the  armed  forces    Would  we  have  needed 

Or  what  If  we  had  taken  It  upon  ourselves 
long  ago,  before  we  built  our  massive  Indus- 
trial centers,  to  find  methods  of  waste  dis- 
posal that  would  not  destroy  our  God-given 
waters.  We  wouldn't  now  be  forced  to  pay  the 
higher  cost  of  adding  new  facilities. 

And  certainly,  if  everyone  were,  by  nature, 
a  careful,  well-trained,  responsible  driver, 
there  would  be  no  need  for  driver's  licenses, 
traffic  lights,  speed  limits  or  any  traffic  con- 
trols at  all. 

A  bit  extreme?  Yes.  But  all  thU  reveals  the 
real  challenge  of  freedom.  In  all  these  cases. 
It  was  a  lack  of  Individual  responsibility  that 
brought  about  a  loss  of  freedom 

So  let  this  be  clear,  to  all  generations :  Wnen 
individual  responsibility  declines,  freedom 
dies.  Our  system  of  democracy  requires  an 
enllghtenend  self-dlsclpllne — a  readiness  to 
accept  responsibilities.  Only  In  this  manner, 
can  we  preserve  freedom  Only  In  this  man- 
ner, can  we  meet  freedom's  challenge. 
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Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  insert  in  the  Record  the 
speech  of  Pete  Martin,  of  910  South  Dex- 
ter Street.  Denver.  Colo.,  who  is  a  stu- 
dent at  the  George  Washington  High 
School  and  competed  in  the  Voice  of 
Democracy  "Freedoms  Challenge"  Con- 
test. Mr,  Martin  was  the  winner  for  the 
State  of  Colorado  in  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  competition,  and  his 
speech  is  as  follows : 

I  am  a  high  school  student  In  the  United 
States  of  America.  And  I  consider  myself 
privileged  to  live  In  the  freest  nation  this 
Earth  has  ever  known.  I  cherish  this  freedom, 
and  I  want  this  freedom  for  the  rest  of  my 
life.  I  want  It  for  my  children,  and  my 
grandchildren,  and  all  of  their  children.  In 
this  way,  I  feel  myself  especially  challenged, 
because  I  am  still  young,  and  have  most  of 
my  life  ahead  of  me. 

The  challenge  Is  this;  to  keep  freedom 
alive  for  future  generations.  Well  I  know 
this  Is  no  easy  task.  But  each  generation 
must  remember  that  our  freedom  Is  pur- 
chased  on    the   installment   plan,   and    the 


President   Meany's   Comments   on   Man- 
power Message 

HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  5,  1968 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er full  employment  has  long  been  the 
national  policy  of  the  United  States,  and 
no  segment  of  American  society  has 
fought  harder  or  longer  than  the  AFIx- 
CIO  for  ImplemenUtlon  of  that  policy. 
That,  I  think,  makes  APL-CIO  President 
George  Meany's  comments  on  the  man- 
power message  President  Lyndon  John- 
son sent  to  Congress  particularly  impor- 
tant to  all  the  Members  of  this  House. 
So  that  Mr.  Meany's  assessment  of  the 
President's  manpower  message  will  have 


the  widest  possible  circulation,  I  include 
it  at  this  point  In  the  Congressional 
Record,  as  follows: 

PaXSIOSNT  MXANY'S  COMIfZim  OM  Manpowx* 

MsasAos 

AFL-CIO  President  George  Meany  today 
made  the  following  comment  on  President 
Johnson's  manpower  message   to  the  Con- 

The  AFL-CIO  shares  the  President's  deep 
concern  about  the  problem  of  hard-core 
unemployment.  This  nation  must  not  tol- 
erate any  longer  what  the  President  rightly 
refers  to  as  "a  tragic  wasta  of  the  human 
spirit  and  the  economic  resources  of  a  great 
nation." 

The  measures  that  the  President  has  pro- 
posed are  a  significant  step  In  the  expan- 
sion of  employment  opportunities  for  those 
who  now  suffer  serious  disadvantages  in 
finding  and  holding  jobs. 

We  must  not.  however,  looe  sight  of  the 
fact  that  the  nation's  real  goal  must  be  full 
employment.  To  Insure  that  we  reach  this 
goal,  America  mtut  adopt  the  Inescapable 
proposition  that  the  government  must  be 
the  employer  of  last  resort.  Until  we  pass 
legislation  providing  for  at  least  a  million 
public  service  Jobs,  the  basic  problem  of 
chronic  unemployment  and  poverty,  not 
only  In  our  cities,  but  our  rural  areas  as 
well,  win  not  be  effectively  solved. 

Various  studies — private  and  governmen- 
tal— have  demonstrated  beyond  doubt  the 
urgent  need  both  to  create  Jobs  for  the  hard- 
core unemployed  and  provide  much  needed 
public  services.  We  continue  to  believe  that 
additional  legislation  to  accomplish  this  ob- 
jective Is  necessary. 

While  we  will  continue  our  efforts  to  secure 
such  legislation,  we  Intend  to  support  the 
President's  proposals  as  another  step  toward 
what  needs  lo  be  done. 

We  believe  the  President's  proposals  to 
improve  the  occupational  safety  and  health 
program  are  long  overdue.  The  states  have 
failed  miserably  In  this  area  and  the  federal 
government's  own  program  Is  outdated,  out- 
moded and  almost  unenforced.  An  example  of 
how  poorly  the  states  have  handled  the  prob- 
lem of  occupational  safety  may  be  found  In 
Ohio,  where  there  are  today  109  state  fish 
and  game  Inspectors  and  only  79  state  factory 
safety  Inspectors. 

We  believe  the  workplaces  of  America  can 
be  and  must  be  made  safe. 

We  welcome,  as  well,  the  new  evidence 
that  private  employers  are  preparing  to 
shoulder  their  responsibility  to  the  nation 
to  help  solve  the  unemployment  problem. 
Obviously  the  program  the  President  has 
outlined  needs  careful  policing  to  Insure 
that  the  federal  funds  are  used  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  they  are  provided  and  are  not 
as  a  disguised  wage  subsidy,  with  the  gov- 
ernment paying  for  employer's  normal  train- 
ing and  employment  costs. 

I    have    sent    the    following    wire    to    the 
President  on  this  phase  of  his  message: 
•     "I   have   today   wired   Mr.   Henry   Ford   11, 
as   head   of   the   National   Alliance   of   Busi- 
nessmen, saying:   The  APL-CIO  will  give  you 
all  poaslble  support  In  translating  the  Presi- 
dent's  proposals  for  helping  meet   the  Na- 
tion's employment  needs.  We  believe  Ameri- 
can business  can  provide  additional  employ- 
ment    through     such     Government-assisted 
training   programs.   It  Is  obvious  that  such 
funds  as  the  Federal  Government  invests  in 
this  program  can  not  be  wasted  and  must  be 
used  only  for  exceptional  job  training  and 
supportive  services  and  not  for  hidden  wage 
subsidy.  In  making  this  program  work  for 
the  benefit  of   today's  unemployed  and  for 
the  welfare  of  the  Nation,  you  will  have  our 
complete    cooperation."    We    are    convinced, 
Mr.  President,  that  the  costs  of  solving  the 
problem  of  unemployment  are  a  basic  invest- 
ment in  America,  In  her  people  and  In  her 
future.  We  In  the  AFL-CIO  are  dedicated  to 
solving  that  problem  and  we  will  not  rest 
until  it  is  solved." 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Dr.  Bernie  Smith,  Fellowship  Chapel, 
Hamilton,  Ohio,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

O  God,  we  are  thankful  for  the  hand 
of  providence  which  has  moved  before 
us  since  the  establishment  of  this  Nation. 

We  are  grateful  for  our  Constitution 
that  does  not  give  liberty  to  destroy  lib- 
erty, but  the  right  to  defend  right  and 
freedom  to  protect  freedom. 

We  pray  for  these  who  wear  the  mantle 
of  dedication.  Grant  wisdom  to  know  the 
right  and  strength  to  do  it. 

Deliver  us  from  the  cold  steel  and  hot 
lead  of  conflict,  but  let  us  never  shrink 
from  responsibility  when  face  it  we 
must. 

The  cause  of  freedom  is  an  involve- 
ment that  deserves  the  support  of  earth 
and  the  blessings  of  Heaven. 

If  Thou,  O  God,  will  be  oiu-  ally,  we 
fear  not  the  rumbling  of  the  chariots. 
Amen.         ^^^^^^^^^ 

THE  JOXJRNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


RICHARD  NIXON'S  PLEDGE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  according 
to  articles  in  newspapers  yesterday  after- 
noon and  this  morning  datelined  Nashua. 
N.H.,  March  5,  our  former  colleague 
Richard  M.  Nixon  is  reported  to  have 
said: 

If  in  November  thU  war  U  not  over,  after 
all  of  this  power  has  been  at  their  dlspoeal, 
then  I  say  that  the  American  people  wUl  be 
Justified  to  elect  new  leadership.  And  I  pledge 
to  you  the  new  leadership  will  end  the  war 
and  win  the  peace  in  the  Pacific— and  that 
Is  what  America  wants. 

Now,  our  former  colleague  does  not 

say  whether  he  is  making  this  statement 

as  an  expert  in  this  field  or  whether  he 

is  making  it  as  a  candidate  for  the  Re- 
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pubUcan  nomination  for  the  Presidency 
of  the  United  States  and  particularly  in 
his  race  in  New  Hampshire  at  this  time. 
However,  in  whatever  capacity  he  makes 
the  statement,  if  he  has  some  mysterious 
method  by  which  this  war  can  be  won 
without  surrender  or  without  provoking 
world  war  HI,  the  American  people  are 
entitled  to  have  that  information  and 
have  it  now  and  not  in  November.  He 
has  not  indicated  how  or  when  he  will 
end  the  struggle,  will  It  be  in  1,  or  in  8 
years?  .„  ^^ 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 

sey. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  think  as  the  candi- 
date travels  from  coast  to  coast  he  is 
going  to  think  there  has  been  an  upsurge 
in  the  American  Indian  population,  be- 
cause the  people  are  going  to  greet  him 
by  saying,  "How,  Mr.  Nixon?  How? 
How?" 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  a  very  appropriate  contribution. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Surely.  I  yield  to  the 
minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  think  that 
Dick  Nixon's  record  speaks  for  itself  in 
support  of  our  national  objectives  in 
Southeast  Asia.  I  am  sure  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  happy  that  Dick  Nixon  has  day 
after  day  had  the  same  point  of  view  as 
to  the  importance  of  the  United  States 
being  successful  in  Southeast  Asia  and 
including  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  think  that  the  gentle- 
man is  correct,  but  the  issue  here  is:  Does 
Dick  Nixon  have  some  special  plan  by 
which  this  conflict  can  be  concluded 
with  honor  and  dispatch?  If  so,  I  think 
he  owes  it  not  only  to  the  President  and 
to  the  gentleman  and  to  myself  but  to 
the  American  people  to  disclose  it. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Would  the 
gentleman  jrield  for  one  further  obser- 
vation? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  You  know, 
history — and  it  is  rather  recent  history- 
does  disclose  when  you  have  a  change  of 
administration  the  conflict  can  be 
brought  to  a  conclusion  by  new  leaders. 
That  is  what  happened  after  the  elec- 
tion in  1952  when  General  Eisenhower 
was  elected.  He  moved  into  the  White 
House  and  within  a  relatively  short  time 
the  armistice  in  Korea  was  achieved,  af- 


ter his  predecessor  had  not  been  able  to 
accomplish  this. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  think  it  is  more  mate- 
rial to  go  back  to  a  great  American  Pres- 
ident who  during  the  Civil  War  suggested 
that  we  not  change  horses  in  the  middle 
of  the  stream. 

In  an  editorial  in  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  of  today,  the  writer  concludes 
with  this  very  pertinent  observation: 

But  pending  more  evidence  than  has  yet 
been  offered,  we  are  forced  to  continue  In  our 
belief  that  neither  Nixon  nor  any  other  can- 
didate has  any  real  alternative  to  the  trying, 
bloody  road  now  being  followed  In  the  search 
for  peace  In  Asia. 


FREE  WORLD  SHIPPING  TO  NORTH 
VIETNAM  DURING  THE  MONTH  OP 
FEBRUARY 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  just  recently  had  a  report  from  the 
Department  of  Defense  covering  the  free 
world  shipping  to  North  Vietnam  during 
the  month  of  February  and  take  this 
opportunity  to  share  this  information 
with  my  colleagues  of  the  House. 

I  am  told  that  there  were  eight  more 
free  world  ships  that  unloaded  their 
cargo  on  the  docks  of  Haiphong  in  Feb- 
ruary—seven of  these  were  flying  the 
British  flag,  one  the  Cyprlot  flag.  With 
the  10  that  saUed  to  North  Vietnam 
in  January,  this  makes  a  total  of  18  so 
far  this  year.  During  the  same  period 
of  last  year,  there  were  11  such  arrivals. 
So  it  is  clear  that  the  situation  is  getting 
worse,  not  better. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  devastating  develop- 
ments in  Vietnam  since  the  Tet  offen- 
sive have  demonstrated  for  the  whole 
world  the  tremendous  importance  of 
suppUes  to  support  the  enemy.  Without 
the  guns,  without  the  mortars,  without 
the  ammunition,  without  a  very  effi- 
cient logistical  pipeUne,  such  an  offen- 
sive could  never  have  been  mounted. 

When,  I  ask,  are  we  going  to  stop  the 
suppUes  to  the  enemy?  What  does  it 
take  for  us  to  get  the  message  that  the 
enemy  is  serious  about  the  war? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  know  how  you 
or  my  colleagues  feel  about  the  grim 
situation  in  Vietnam,  but  I  am  deeply 
concerned.  T  think  we  are  facing  serious 
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trouble:  and  I  am  just  simple  enough 
to  believe  that  the  enemy's  capability  to 
inflict  damage  on  our  forces  is  directly 
related  to  the  shipping  that  goes  to 
North  Vietnam.  Everything  that  enters 
that  port  Is  "strategic."  They  are  not 
paying  the  freight  or  crowding  their 
docks  with  anything  they  do  not  urgently 
need.  I  say  that  some  appropriate 
action— whatever  that  may  be — be  taken 
to  stop  the  British  from  renting  their 
flag  to  the  Communists  who  are  dedi- 
cated to  our  destruction. 

If  we  are  to  keep  faith  with  the 
servicemen  in  Vietnam,  we  must  stop 
this  immoral  traffic  that  is  strengthen- 
ing and  encouraging  the  enemy. 


money  is  provided  on  a  "no  strings  at- 
tached"  basis.  I  think  it  is  in  full  accord 
with  our  American  concept  ot  non-Fed- 
eral Involvement  with  either  the  policy 
or  management  of  our  Nation's  school 
system. 

The  Senate  is  expected  to  support  the 
committee's  action,  so  this  issue  will  ulti- 
mately have  to  be  worked  out  in  con- 
ference. I  respectfully  urge  the  House 
conferees  on  the  measure  to  accept  the 
Senate  version  providing  for  full  fund- 
ing of  Public  Law  874. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  INVESTIGATIONS.  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  INTERSTATE  AND  FOR- 
EIGN COMMERCE.  TO  SIT  DURING 
GENERAL   DEBATE   TODAY 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  In\'estigations  of  the  Committee 
on  InterstaTfe  and  Foreign  Commerce 
may  be  permitted  to  sit  during  general 
debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr.  Al- 
bert*. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  wonder  If  the  gentle- 
man can  tell  us  whether  this  has  been 
cleared  with  the  minority  members  of 
the  committee? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA  In  reply  to  the 
inquirj'  of  the  t;entleman  from  Missouri, 
I  will  state  that  this  has  been  cleared 
with  the  minority  members  on  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  withdraw  my  reservation 
of  objection,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COPPER  STRIKE 


GUDE   URGES   FULL   FUNDING  FOR 
IMPACTED   SCHOOL   DISTRICTS 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Appropriations  has  favor- 
ably reported  the  urgent  supplemental 
appropriations  bill  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1968,  and  included  S90,- 
965.000  to  bring  Public  Law  874  up  to 
full  funding. 

Approval  of  this  legislation,  as 
amended,  is  extremely  important  be- 
cause it  provides  urgently  needed  and 
promised  money  to  those  school  juris- 
dictions which  have  a  heavy  concentra- 
tion of  federally  connected  children. 
These  jurisdictions  of  course,  do  not  re- 
ceive any  tax  support  from  Federal  in- 
stallations, and  therefore  carry  a  greater 
financial  burden  than  those  areas  with 
schoolchildren  whose  parents'  ar^  con- 
nected*with  the  private  sector.  Since  the 


Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  copper  strike  which  is  in  its  eighth 
month  is  costing  this  Nation  at  the  rate 
of  $95  million  each  month  in  dollar 
credits. 

In  the  month  of  February  the  impact 
on  the  balance  of  payments  was  $95  mil- 
lion. In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
there  had  not  been  any  copper  strike.  $95 
million  worth  of  dollar  credits  which 
have  gone  out  into  the  hands  of  other 
nations  would  have  remained  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  This  is  an  an- 
nual rate  of  about  $1,130,000,000  in  loss 
of  dollars  credits. 

In  times  when  our  national  welfare 
certainly  demands  careful  attention  to 
our  balance-of-payments  situation,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  time  has  long  since 
passed  when  the  administration  should 
do  something  to  end  this  copper  strike. 
If  the  administration  is  dissatisfied 
with  the  laws  on  the  books  to  deal  with 
national  emergency  strikes,  then  I  hope 
the  administration  very  shortly  will  send 
a  message  to  the  Congress  asking  for 
such  legislation  as  it  deems  to  be  desir- 
able and  effective  in  the  premises.  The 
situation  is  urgent.  The  copper  industry 
must  go  back  to  work. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
roUcall  No.  43.  Monday.  March  4,  I  was 
unavoidably  absent  from  the  floor. 

Had  I  been  present  and  voting,  I  would 
have  cast  my  vote  in  favor  of  H.R.  15147. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert ) .  The  Chair  lays  before  the  House 
a  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 
Mr.    HALL.    Mr.    Speaker.    Members 
want  to  hear  the  message;  I  make  the 


point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quonun  is  not  present. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 

names : 

(Roll  No.  47 1 

Olbbons 

Green,  Oreg. 

Hardy 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Howard 

Jones,  Mo 

King.  Calif 

McMillan 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Moss 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  On  this 
lollcall,  398  Members  have  answered  to 
their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


Ashley 

Berry 

BeviU 

Brmy 

Brown.  Calif. 

Casey 

Gorman 

de  la  Oarza 

Dent 

Dulskl 

Fallon 

Fisher 


Nelsen 

Fassman 

Pepper 

Fhilbin 

Qule 

St.  Onge 

Schwelker 

Selden 

Stanton 

Taft 

Teague,  Tex. 


THE  FORGOTTEN  AMERICAN— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  272) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert)  laid  before  the  House  the  fol- 
lowing message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  which  was  read  and, 
without  objection,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Mississippi  and  Utah — the  Potomac 
and  the  Chattahoochee — Appalachia  and 
Shenandoah.  .  .  The  words  of  the  Indian 
have  become  our  words — the  names  of 
our  states  and  streams  and  landmarks. 

His  myths  and  his  heroes  enrich  our 
literature. 

His  lore  colors  our  art  and  our  lan- 
guage. 

For  two  centuries,  the  American  In- 
dian has  been  a  symbol  of  the  drama 
and  excitement  of  the  earliest  America. 

But  for  two  centuries,  he  has  been  an 
alien  in  his  own  land. 

Relations  between  the  United  States 
Government  and  the  tribes  were  origi- 
nally in  the  hands  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment. Until  1871.  the  United  States 
treated  the  Indian  tribes  as  foreign 
nations. 

It  has  been  only  44  years  since  the 
United  States  affirmed  the  Indian's  citi- 
zenship: the  full  political  equality  essen- 
tial for  human  dignity  in  a  democratic 
society. 

It  has  been  only  22  years  since  Con- 
gress enacted  the  Indian  Claims  Act. 
to  acknowledge  the  Nation's  debt  to  the 
first  Americans  for  their  land. 

But  political  equality  and  compensa- 
tion for  ancestral  lands  are  not  enough. 
The  American  Indian  deserves  a  chance 
to  develop  his  talents  and  share  fully  in 
the  f utme  of  our  Nation. 

There  are  about  600,000  Indians  in 
America  today.  Some  400,000  live  on  or 
near  reservations  in  25  States.  The  re- 
maining 200.000  have  moved  to  our  cities 
and  towns.  The  most  striking  fact  about 
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the    American   Indians   today   is   their 

tragic  plight:  ,      .„      , 
—Fifty  thousand  Indian  families  live 
in  unsanitary,  dilapidated  dwellings: 
many  in  huts,  shanties,  even  aban- 
doned automobiles. 
— The  unemployment  rate  among  In- 
dians  is   nearly   40    percentr— more 
than  ten  times  the  national  average. 
-Fifty  percent  of  Indian  schoolchil- 
dren— double  the  national  average — 
drop    out   before   completing    high 
school. 
— Indian  literacy  rates  are  among  the 
lowest  in  the  Nation;  the  rates  of 
sickness  and  poverty  are  among  the 
highest. 
Thousands  of  Indians  who  have  mi- 
grated into  the  cities  find  themselves 
untrained  for  jobs  and  unprepared 
for  urban  life. 
— The   average  age  of  death  of  an 
American  Indian  today  is  44  years; 
for  all  other  Americans,  it  is  65. 
The  American  Indian,  once  proud  and 
free,   is   torn  now   between  white   and 
tribal  values;  between  the  politics  and 
language  of  the  white  man  and  his  own 
historic  culture.  His  problems,  sharpened 
by  years  of  defeat  and  exploitation,  ne- 
glect  and  inadequate  effort,  will   take 
many  years  to  overcome. 

But  recent  landmark  laws — the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act,  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act,  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act — 
have  given  us  an  opportunity  to  deal  with 
the  persistent  problems  of  the  American 
Indian.  The  time  has  come  to  focus  our 
efforts  on  the  plight  of  the  American  In- 
dian through  these  and  the  other  laws 
passed  in  the  last  few  years. 

No  enlightened  Nation,  no  responsi- 
ble government,  no  progressive  people 
can  sit  idly  by  and  permit  this  shock- 
ing situation  to  continue. 

I  propose  a  new  goal  for  our  Indian 
programs:  A  goal  that  ends  the  old  de- 
bate about  "termination"  of  Indian  pro- 
grams and  stresses  self-determination; 
a  goal  that  erases  old  attitudes  of 
paternalism  and  promotes  partnership 
self-help. 
Our  goal  must  be: 

—A  standard  of  living  for  the  Indians 
equal  to  that  of  the  country  as  a 
whole. 
—Freedom  of  Choice:  An  opportunity 
to  remain  in  their  homelands,  if 
they  choose,  without  surrendering 
their    dignity;    an    opportunity    to 
move  to  the   towns   and   cities  of 
America,  if  they  choose,  equipped 
with  the  skills  to  live  in  equality 
and  dignity. 
— Full    participation    in    the    life    of 
modern  America,  with  a  full  share 
of  economic  opportunity  and  social 
justice. 
I  propose,  in  short,  a  policy  of  maxi- 
mum choice  for  the  American  Indian :  a 
policy  expressed  in  programs  of   self- 
help,  self-development,  self-determina- 
tion. 

To  start  toward  our  goal  in  Fiscal 
1969,  I  recommend  that  the  Congress 
appropriate  one-half  a  billion  dollars  for 
programs  targeted  at  the  American  In- 
dian— about  10  percent  more  than 
Fiscal  1968. 


STRtNOTHENED   FEDERAl-    LEADERSHIP 

In  the  past  four  years,  with  the  ad- 
vent of  major  new  programs,  several 
agencies  have  undertaken  independent 
efforts  to  help  the  American  Indian.  Too 
often,  there  has  been  too  little  coordina- 
tion between  agencies;  and  no  clear, 
unified  policy  which  applied  to  all. 

To  launch  an  undivided.  Government- 
wide  effort  in  this  area,  I  am  today  issu- 
ing an  Executive  Order  to  establish  a 
National  Council  on  Indian  Opportunity. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Council  will  be 
the  Vice  President  who  will  bring  the 
problems  of  the  Indians  to  the  highest 
levels  of  Government.  The  Council  will 
include  a  cross  section  of  Indian  leaders, 
and  high  government  officials  who  have 
programs  in  this  field: 
—The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who 
has  primary  responsibility  for  In- 
dian Affairs. 
—The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  whose 
programs  affect   thousands  of   In- 
dians. 
—The  Secretai-y  of  Commerce,  who 
can  help  promote  economic  develop- 
ment of  Indian  lands. 
The  Secretary  of  Labor,  whose  man- 
power programs  can  train  more  In- 
dians for  more  useful  employment. 

The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education. 

and  Welfare,  who  can  help  Indian 
communities  with  two  of  their  most 
pressing  needs— health  and  educa- 
tion. 
—The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  who  can  bring  better 
housing  to  Indian  lands. 
—The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  whose  programs 
are  already  operating  in  several  In- 
dian communities. 
The  Council  will  review  Federal  pro- 
grams for  Indians,  make  broad  policy 
recommendations,  and  ensure  that  pro- 
grams reflect  the  needs  and  desires  of 
the   Indian  people.   Most  important,   I 
have  asked  the  Vice  President,  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Council,  to  make  certain  that 
the  American  Indian  shares  fully  in  all 
our  federal  programs. 

SELF-HELP     AND     SELF-DETERMINATION 

The  greatest  hope  for  Indian  progress 
lies  in  the  emergence  of  Indian  leader- 
ship and  initiative  in  solving  Indian 
problems.  Indians  must  have  a  voice  in 
making  the  plans  and  decisions  in  pro- 
grams which  are  important  to  their  daily 

life. 

Within  the  last  few  months  we  have 
seen  a  new  concept  of  community  devel- 
opment— a  concept  based  on  self-help — 
work  successfully  among  Indians.  Many 
tribes  have  begun  to  administer  activi- 
ties which  Federal  agencies  had  long  per- 
formed in  their  behalf : 
—On  the  Crow  Creek.  Lower  Brule, 
and  Fort  Berthold  reservations  hi 
the  Dakotas  and  on  reservations  in 
several    other    states,    imaginative 
new  work-experience  programs,  op- 
erated by  Indians  themselves,  pro- 
vide jobs  for  Indians  once  totally 
dependent  on  welfare. 
—The  Warm  Springs  Tribes  of  Oregon 
ran  an  extensive  program  to  repair 
flood  damage  on  their  reservation. 
—The  Oglala  Sioux  of  South  Dakota 
and  the  Zunis  of  New  Mexico  are 


now  contracting  to  provide  law  en- 
forcement services  for  their  com- 
mimities. 
The  Navajos — who  this  year  cele- 
brate the  100th  anniversary  of  their 
peace     treaty     with     the     United 
States — furnish    many    community 
services  normally  provided  by  the 
Federal  govornmeni,,  either  through 
contract  or  with  funds  from  their 
own  Treasui-y. 
Passive  acceptance  of  Federal  service 
is   giving   way   to   Indian   involvement. 
More  than  ever  before,  Indian  needs  are 
being  identified  from  the  Indian  view- 
point— as  they  should  be. 

This  principle  is  the  key  to  progress 
for  Indians — just  as  it  has  been  for  other 
Americans.  If  we  base  our  programs  upon 
it,  the  day  will  come  vhen  the  relation- 
ship between  Indians  and  the  Govern- 
ment will  be  one  of  full  partnership— not 
dependency. 

EDUCATION 

The  problems  of  Indian  education  are 
legion : 

Ten   percent   of   American   Indians 

over  age  14  have  had  no  schooling  at 
all. 
— Nearly  60  percent  have  less  than  an 

eighth  grade  education. 
— Half  of  our  Indian  children  do  not 

finish  high  school  today. 
— Even  those  Indians  attending  school 
are  plagued  by  language  barriers,  by 
isolation  in  remote  areas,  by  lack  of 
a  tradition  of  academic  achievement. 
Standard    schooling    and    vocational 
training  will  not  be  enough  to  overcome 
the  educational  difficulties  of  the  Indians. 
More    intensive    and    imaginative    ap- 
proaches are  needed. 

The  legislation  enacted  in  the  past  four 
years  gives  us  the  means  to  make  the 
special  effort  now  needed  in  Indian  edu- 
cation: The  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act.  the  Education  Professions 
Development  Act.  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act,  and  the  Higher  Education  Act. 
The  challenge  is  to  use  this  legislation 
creatively. 

/  have  directed  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and   the  Secretary   of   Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare: 
— To  work  together  to  make  these  pro- 
grams responsive  to  the  needs  of 
Indians. 
— To  develop  a  concentrated  effort  in 
Indian    education    with    State    and 
local  agencies.  This  is  critical  if  the 
two-thirds  of  Indian  schoolchildren 
in  non-Indian  public  schools  are  to 
get  the  special  help  they  sorely  need. 

PRE-SCHOOL    PROGRAMS 

In  the  past  few  years  we  as  a  Nation 
have  come  to  recognize  the  irreplaceable 
importance  of  the  earliest  years  in  a 
child's  life.  Pre-school  education  and 
care— valuable  for  all  children— are 
urgently  needed  for  Indian  children. 

We  must  set  a  goal  to  enroll  every 
four  and  five-year-old  Indian  child  in  a 
pre-school  program  by  1971. 

For  1969,  I  am  requesting  funds  to: 

—Make  the  Head  Start  Program  avail- 
able to  10,000  Indian  children. 

—Establish,  for  the  first  time,  kinder- 
gartens for  4,500  Indian  youngsters 
next  September. 
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To  encourage  Indian  involvement  In 
this  educational  process.  I  am  asking  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  assure  that 
each  of  these  kindergartens  employ  local 
Indian  teacher  aides  as  well  as  trained 
teachers. 

rCDBAL   UfOIAN   aCMOOLS 

since  1961.  we  have  undertaken  a  sub- 
stantial program  to  improve  the  245  Fed- 
eral Indian  schools,  which  are  attended 
by  over  50.000  children.  That  effort  is 
now  half  completed.  It  will  continue. 
But  good  facilities  are  not  enough. 
/  am  asking  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, in  cooperation  with  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  to 
establish  a  model  community  school  sys- 
tem for  Indians.  These  schools  will: 
— Have  the  finest  teachers,  familiar 
with    Indian    history,    culture    and 
language. 
— Feature    an    enriched    currlculiun, 
special  guidance  and  coimseling  pro- 
grams, modem  instruction  materials, 
and    a    soimd    program    to    teach 
English  as  a  second  language. 
— Serve  the  local  Indian  population  as 
a  community  center  for   activities 
ranging     from     adult     education 
cl»»wa  to  social  gatherings. 
To  reach  this  goal,  I  propose  that  the 
Congress  appropriate  SS.S  million  to  at- 
tract and  hold  talented  and  dedicated 
teachers  at  Indian  schools  and  to  pro- 
vide 200  additional  teachers  and  other 
professionals  to  enrich  instruction,  coun- 
seling and  other  programs. 

To  help  make  the  Indian  school  a  vital 
part  of  the  Indian  community  I  am  di- 
recting the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
establish  Indian  school  boards  for  Fed- 
eral Indian  Schools.  School  board  mem- 
bers— selected  by  their  communities — 
will  receive  whatever  training  is  neces- 
sary to  enable  them  to  carry  out  their 
responsibilities. 

mCHCR    DTUCATION 

Indian  youth  must  be  given  more  op- 
portunities to  develop  their  talents  fully 
and  to  pursue  their  ambitions  free  of 
arbitrary  barriers  to  learning  and  em- 
ployment. They  must  have  a  chance  to 
become  professionals:  doctors,  nurses, 
engineers,  managers  and  teachers. 

For  the  young  Indian  of  today  will 
eventually  become  the  bridge  between 
two  cultures,  two  languages,  and  two 
ways  of  life. 

Therefore,   we   must    open    wide   the 
doors  of  career  training  and  higher  edu- 
cation to  all  Indian  students  who  qualify. 
To  reach  this  goal: 

— /  am  requesting  t3  miUion  in  Fiscal 
1969  for  college  scholarship  grants, 
to  include  for  the  first  time  living  al- 
loujances  for  Indian  students  and 
their  families  to  help  capable  young 
Indians  meet  the  costs  of  higher 
education. 
— /  am  asking  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  make  a 
special  and  sustained  effort  to  as- 
sure that  our  regular  scholarship 
and  loan  programs  are  available  to 
Indian  high  school  graduates. 
— /  am  asking  the  Director  of>the.Of- 
flce  ,.of  Economic  Opportunity  to 
establish  a  special  Upward  Bound 


program    for    Iridian    high    school 
students. 

RKALTH   AN9   MXDICAI.  CAM* 

The  health  level  of  the  American  In- 
dian is  the  lowest  of  any  major  popula- 
tion group  in  the  United  States: 
— The  infant  mortality  rate  among  In- 
dians is   34.5   per    1.000  births— 12 
points  above  the  National  average. 
— The  incidence  of  tuberculosis  among 
Indians  and  Alaska  natives  is  about 
five  times  the  National  average. 
— More  than  half  of  the  Indians  ob- 
tain  water   from   contaminated   or 
potentially  dangerous  sources,  and 
use  waste  disposal  facilities  that  are 
grossly  inadequate. 
— Viral    Infections,    pneimionla.    and 
malnutrition — all    of    which    con- 
tribute  to   chronic   ill   health   and 
mental     retardation — are    common 
among  Indian  children. 
We  have  made  progress.  Since  1963: 
— The  infant  death  rate  has  declined 

21  percent. 
— E>eaths  from  tuberculosis  are  down 

29  percent. 
— The  number  of  outpatient  visits  to 
clinics  and  health  centers  rose   16 
percent. 
But  much  more  remains  to  be  done. 
/  propoac  that  the  Congress  increase 
health  programs  for  Indians  by  about 
ten  percent,   to   $112   million  in  Fiscal 
1969.   with   special   emphasis   on   child 
health  programs. 

But  if  we  are  to  solve  Indian  health 
problems,  the  Indian  people  themselves 
must  improve  their  public  health  and 
family  health  practices.  This  will  require 
a  new  effort  to  Involve  Indian  families  in 
a  crusade  for  better  health. 

Recent  experience  demonstrates  that 
Indians  have  been  successful  in  work- 
ing side  by  side  with  health  profession- 
als: 
— They  have  organized  tribal  health 
committees  to  review  Indian  health 
problems  and  design  programs  for 
solving  them. 
— They  have  launched  new  programs 
in  sanitation,  mental  health,  alco- 
holism, and  accident  control. 
— A    cooperative    Indian-government 
project  to  provide  safe  water  and 
disposal  systems  for  44.000  Indians 
and    Alaska    native     families    has 
proved  successful.  For  every  Federal 
dollar  spent,  Indian  Americans  have 
contributed  another  40  cents  in  la- 
bor, materials  and  actual  funds. 
/  am  directing  the  Secretary  of  Heeilth. 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  build  a  "com- 
munity  participation"   component   into 
every  Federal   health  program  for  In- 
dians which  lends  itself  to  this  approach. 
Essential  to  this  effort  will  be  a  large, 
well-trained  corps  of  community  health 
aides  drawn  from  the  Indian  population : 
nursing  assistants,  health  record  clerks, 
medical -social  aides  and  nutrition  work- 
ers. These  community  health  aides  can 
greatly  assist  professional  health  jworkers 
in  bringing   health   services   to   Indian 
communities. 

/  recommend  that  the  Congress  appro- 
priate funds  to  train  and  employ  more 
than  600  new  community  Indian  tiealth 
aides  in  the  Public  Health  Service. 
These  aides  will  serve  nearly  200,000 


Indians  and  Alaska  natives  in  their  home 
communities,  teaching  sound  health 
practices  to  the  Indian  people  in  several 
critical  fields:  pre-natal  health,  child 
care,  home  sanitation .  and  personal 
hygiene. 

Our  goal  is  first  to  narrow,  then  to  close 
the  wide  breach  between  the  health 
standards  of  Indians  and  other  Ameri- 
cana. But  before  large  investments  in 
Federally-sponsored  health  services  can 
pay  lasting  dividends,  we  must  build  a 
solid  base  of  Indian  community  action  for 
better  health. 

JOBS  AND  ECONOMIC  DrrXLOPMXNT 

The  plight  of  the  Indians  gives  grim 
testimony  to  the  devastating  effects  of 
unemplosnnent  on  the  individual,  the 
family,  and  the  community : 

— Nearly  40  percent  of  the  labor  force 
on  Indian  lands  is  chronically  un- 
employed, compared  with  a  national 
imemployment  rate  of  3.5  percent. 

— Of  the  Indians  who  do  work,  a  third 
are  underemployed  in  temporary  or 
seasonal  Jobs. 

— Fifty  percent  of  Indian  families  have 
cash  incomes  below  $2,000  a  year;  75 
percent  have  Incomes  below  $3,000. 

With  rare  exception,  Indian  communi- 
ties are  so  underdeveloped  that  there  is 
little,  if  any,  opportunity  for  significant 
social  or  economic  progress. 

Two  percent  of  all  the  land  in  the 
United  States  is  Indian  land.  Indian 
lands  are  about  the  size  of  all  the  New 
England  States  and  a  small  slice  of  New 
York.  But  many  of  their  resources — oil, 
gas,  coal,  uranium,  timber,  water — await 
development. 

The  economic  ills  of  Indian  areas  can 
have  a  major  impact  upon  neighboring 
regions  as  well.  It  is  not  only  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  Indians,  but  of  the  entire 
Nation,  to  expand  Indian  economic  op- 
portunity. 

joas  , 

Special  employment  programs  have 
been  established  to  help  meet  the  needs 
of  Indians.  In  1967  alone,  more  than 
10.000  men  and  women  received  train- 
ing and  other  help  to  get  Jobs  under  the 
Indian  Bureau's  programs— double  the 
nimiber  served  four  years  ago.  These 
programs : 

— Provide  all-expenses-paid  training 
and  placement  for  Indian  adults. 

— Develop  projects  in  cooperation  with 

.  private  industry,  in  which  families 
prepare  together  for  the  transition 
from  welfare  dependency  to  useful, 
productive  work. 

To  meet  the  increasing  demand,  I  pro- 
pose that  the  Indian  Vocational  Train- 
ing Program  be  expanded  to  the  full  au- 
thorization of  $25  million  in  Fiscal  1969 — 
nearly  double  the  funds  appropriated  last 
year. 

In  the  State  of  the  Union  message.  I 
proposed  a  25  percent  increase — to  $2.1 
billion — in  our  manpower  training  pro- 
grams for  Fiscal  1969. 

As  a  pert  of  this  effort,  I  have  asked 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  expand  the 
Concentrated  Employment  Program  to 
include  Indian  reservations. 

AKEA    DEVELOPMENT 

The  economic  development  of  poten- 
tially  productive   Indian   areas   suffers 


from  a  lack  of  base  capital  to  permit  In- 
dians to  take  advantage  of  sound  invest- 
ment opportimities  and  to  attract  pri- 
vate capital. 

The  Indian  Resources  Development 
Act,  now  pending  before  Congress,  con- 
tains provisions  to  spark  this  kind  of 
investment. 

The  central  feature  of  this  Act  is  an 
authorization  of  $500  million  for  an  In- 
dian loan  guaranty  smd  Insurance  fund 
and  a  direct  loan  revolving  fxmd. 
These  funds  would: 
—Provide  the  foundation  for  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  Indian  lands. 
—Encourage  light  industry  to  locate 

on  or  near  Indian  reservations. 
—Permit  better  development  of  nat- 
ural resources. 
Encourage  development  of  the  tour- 
ist potential  on  many  reservations. 
The   Indian   Resources   Development 
Act  would  also  permit  the  issuance  of 
Federal    corporate    charters    to   Indian 
tribes  or  groups  of  Indians.  This  charter 
gives  them  the  means  to  compete  with 
other  communities  in  attracting  outside 
investment. 

/  urge  the  Congress  to  enact  this  pro- 
gram for  the  economic  development  of 
Indian  resources. 

ROADS    FOR   ECONOMIC    DEVELOPMENT 

Without  an  adequate  system  of  roads 
to  link  Indian  areas  with  the  rest  of  our 
Nation,  community  and  economic  de- 
velopment, Indian  self-help  programs, 
and  even  education  cannot  go  forward 
as  rapidly  as  they  should. 

Large  areas  inhabited  by  Indians  are 
virtually  inaccessible.  For  example,  on 
the  vast  Navajo-Hopl  area  there  are  only 
30  percent  as  many  miles  of  surfaced 
roads  per  1,000  square  miles  as  in  rural 
are£is  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 

The  woefully  inadequate  road  systems 
in  Indian  areas  must  l>e  improved.  Good 
roads  are  desperately  needed  for  eco- 
nomic development.  And  good  roads  may 
someday  enable  the  Indian  people  to 
keep  their  young  children  at  home,  in- 
stead of  having  to  send  them  to  far-away 
boarding  schools. 

/  propose  an  amendment  to  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  Act  increasing  the  author- 
ization for  Indian  road  construction  to 
$30  million  annually  beginning  in  Fiscal 
1970. 

ESSENTIAL,  COMMtTNITY   SERVICES 
MOUSING 

Most  Indian  housing  is  far  worse  than 
the  housing  in  many  slums  of  our  large 
cities.  , ,        - 

To  begin  our  attack  on  the  backlog  of 
substandard  housing: 
—I  have  asked  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  to  in- 
crease Indian  home  construction  by 
an  additional  1,000  units  this  coming 
year,  for  a  total  of  2,500  armuaUy. 
—I  propose  that  the  Congress  double 
the  Fiscal   1968  appropriations — to 
$6  million  in  1969 — for  a  broad  home 
Improvement  program. 
These  steps  are  a  strong  start  toward 
improving  living  conditions  among  In- 
dians, while  we  deal  with  the  underlying 
causes  of  inadequate  housing.  But  the 
present  housing  law  is  too  rigid  to  meet 
the  special  needs  and  conditions  of  our 
Indlsui  population. 


/  am  therefore  submitting  legislation 
to  open  the  door  for  more  Indians  to  re- 
ceive low-cost  housing  aid,  and  to  extend 
the  loan  programs  of  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  to  tribal  lands. 
In  addition: 

The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 

Development  will  review  construc- 
tion standards  for  Indian  homes  to 
ensiu-e  flexlbiUty  in  design  and  con- 
struction of  Indian  housing. 
—The  Secretaries  of  the  Interior  and 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  will 
explore  new  low-cost  techniques  of 
construction  suitable  to  a  stepped- 
up  Indian  housing  program. 

COMMUNITY  ACTION 

Programs  under  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  have  improved  morale  in  In- 
dian communities.  They  have  given  tribes 
new  opportunities  to  plan  and  carry  out 
social  and  economic  projects.  Community 
action  programs,  particularly  Head  Start, 
deserve  strong  support. 

/  am  asking  the  Congress  to  provide 
$22.7  million  in  Fiscal  1969  for  these 
important  efforts. 

WATER    AND    SEWER    PROJECTS 

Shorter  life  expectancy  and  higher  in- 
fant mortality  among  Indians  are  caused 
in  large  part  by  unsanitary  water  sup- 
pUes  and  contamination  from  unsafe 
waste  disposal. 

The  Federal  Grovemment  has  author- 
ity to  Join  with  individual  Indians  to 
construct  these  facilities  on  Indian 
lands.  The  goverrunent  contributes  the 
capital.  The  Indian  contributes  the 
labor.  . 

To  step  up  this  program,  I  recommena 
that  the  Congress  increase  appropria- 
tions for  safe  water  and  sanitary  waste 
disposal  facilities  by  30  percent— from 
$10  million  in  Fiscal  1968  to  $13  milUon 
in  Fiscal  1969. 

CIVIL    RIGHTS 


A  BILL  OF  FIGHTS  FOR  INDIANS 

In  1934,  Congress  passed  the  Indian 
Reorganization  Act.  which  laid  the 
groundwork  for  democratic  self-govern- 
ment on  Indian  reservations.  This  Act 
was  the  forerunner  of  the  tribal  consti- 
tutions—the charters  of  democratic 
practice  among  the  Indians. 

Yet  few  tribal  constitutions  include  a 
bUl  of  rights  for  individual  Indians.  The 
basic  individual  rights  which  most 
Americans  enjoy  in  relation  to  their  gov- 
ernment—enshrined in  the  BUI  of  Rights 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States— are  not  safeguarded  for  Indians 
in  relation  to  their  tribes. 

A  new  Indian  Rights  Bill  is  pending  in 
the  Congress.  It  would  protect  the  mdi- 
vidual  rights  of  Indians  in  such  matters 
as  freedom  of  speech  and  religion,  un- 
reasonable search  and  seizure,  a  speedy 
and  fair  trial,  and  the  right  to  habeas 
corpus.  The  Senate  passed  an  Indian 
BUI  of  Rights  last  year.  /  urge  the  Con- 
gress to  complete  action  on  that  Bill  of 
Rights  in  the  current  session. 

In  addition  to  providing  new  protec- 
tion for  members  of  tribes,  this  bUl 
would  remedy  another  matter  of  grave 
concern  to  the  American  Indian. 

Fifteen  years  ago.  the  Congress  gave 
to  the  States  authority  to  extend  their 
criminal  and  clvU  Jurisdictions  to  in- 


clude Indian  reservations— where  Juris- 
diction previously  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  Indians  themselves. 

Fairness  and  basic  democratic  prin- 
ciples require  that  Indians  on  the  affected 
lands  have  a  voice  in  deciding  whether 
a  State  wlU  assume  legal  Jurisdiction  on 
their  land.  ,     .  ,  ^. 

/  urflfe  the  Congress  to  enact  legislation 
that  would  provide  for  tribal  consent  be- 
fore such  extensions  of  jurisdiction  take 
place.  , 

OFF-RESERVATION    INDIANS 

Most  of  US  think  of  Indians  as  living 
in  their  own  communities— geographlc- 
aUy.  sociaUy  and  psychologicaUy  remote 
from  the  main  current  of  American  life. 

UntU  World  War  H.  this  was  an  ac- 
curate picture  of  most  Indian  people 
Since  that  time,  however,  the  number  of 
Indians  living  in  towns  and  urban  cen- 
ters has  increased  to  200.000. 

Indians  in  the  towns  and  cities  of  our 
country  have  urgent  needs  for  education, 
health,  welfare,  and  rehabUitation  serv- 
ices, which  are  far  greater  than  that  of 
the  general  population.  .   „  ^ 

These  needs  can  be  met  through  Fed- 
eral State  and  local  programs.  /  am  ask- 
ing the  new  Council  on  Indian  Oppor- 
tunity to  study  this  problem  and  report 
to  me  promptly  on  actions  to  meet  the 
needs  of  Indians  in  our  cities  and  towns. 

ALASKAN    NATIVE   CLAIMS 

The  land  rights  of  the  native  people 
of  Alaska— the  Aleuts.  Eskimos  and  In- 
dians—have never  been  fuUy  or  fairly 

defined.  ^  „    „w. 

Eighty-four  years  ago.  Congress  pro- 
tected the  Alaska  natives  in  the  use  and 
occupancy  of  their  lands.  But  then  and 
again  when  Alaska  was  given  statehood. 
Congress  reserved  to  itself  the  power  of 
final  decision  on  ultimate  title. 

It  remains  our  unfinished  task  to  state 
in  law  the  terms  and  conditions  of  set- 
tlement, so  that  uncertainty  can  be 
ended  for  the  native  people  of  Alaska. 

Legislation  is  now  pending  to  resolve 
this  issue.  I  recommend  prompt  action  on 

legislation  to:  ,,»,!,-  ti+i<. 

—Give  the  native  people  of  Alaska  title 
to  the  lands  they  occupy  and  need  to 
sustain  their  vUlages. 
—Give  them  rights  to  use  additional 
lands  and  water  for  hunting,  trap- 
ping and  fishing  to  maintain  their 
traditional  way  of  life,  If  they  so 
choose. 
—Award  them  compensation  commen- 
surate with  the  value  of  any  lands 
taken  from  them. 


THE    FIRST    AMERICANS 

The  program  I  propose  seeks  to  pro- 
mote Indian  development  by  improving 
health  and  education,  encouraging  long- 
term  economic  growth,  and  strengthen- 
ing community  Institutions. 

Underlying  this  program  is  the  as- 
sumption that  the  Federal  government 
can  best  be  a  responsible  partner  in  In- 
dian progress  by  treating  the  Indian 
himself  as  a  full  citizen,  responsible  for 
the  pace  and  direction  of  his  develop- 
ment. 

But  there  can  be  no  question  that  the 
government  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  a  responslbUIty  to 
the  Indians. 
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In  our  efforts  to  meet  that  responsi- 
bility, we  must  pledge  to  respect  fully 
the  dignity  and  the  uniqueness  of  the 
Indian  citizen. 

That  means  partnership — not  pater- 
nalism. 

We  must  afBrm  the  right  of  the  first 
Americans  to  remain  Indians  while  ex- 
ercising their  rights  as  Americans. 

We  must  afBrm  their  right  to  freedom 
of  choice  and  self-determination. 

We  must  seek  new  ways  to  provide 
federal  assistance  to  Indians — with  new 
emphasis  on  Indian  self-help  and  with 
respect  for  Indian  culture. 

And  we  must  assure  the  Indian  people 
that  it  is  our  desire  and  intention  that 
the  special  relationship  between  the  In- 
dian and  his  Kovemment  grow  and 
flourish. 

For,  the  first  among  us  must  not  be 
last. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  affirm  this  policy 
and  to  enact  this  program. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House.  March  6,  1968. 


THE   FORGOTTEN   AMERICAN 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  mov- 
ing message  to  the  Congress  on  the 
American  Indian.  President  Johnson  has 
recalled  what  this  Nation  owes  to  the 
hardy  men  and  women  who  first  settled 
It. 

The  American  Indian  has  been  called 
the  vanishing  American. 

Today,  he  is  in  many  areas  the  disad- 
vantaged American.  No  country  can  per- 
mit any  of  its  original  citizens  to  suffer 
continually  from  inferior  education,  bad 
housing,  limited  job  opportunity,  bad 
health,  and  all  those  ills  which  afllict 
many  areas  of  our  country,  both  rural 
and  urban. 

The  President  has  asked  the  Congress 
to  summon  up  the  Nation's  resources  to 
make  certain  that  the  American  Indian 
takes  his  rightful  place  in  the  sxuillght. 

I  congratulate  the  President  for  once 
again  showing  us  why  he  is  called  the 
equal  opportunity  President. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  .Presi- 
dent's message  on  Indian  affairs  brings 
Into  focus  some  of  the  more  important 
things  that  need  to  be  done  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  recognition  of  its 
special  responsibilities  to  Indians.  It  is 
encouraging  to  have  from  the  White, 
House  for  the  first  time  a  comprehensive 
look  at  the  problem. 

The  message  fails,  however,  to  make 
clear  some  of  the  limitations  on  those  re- 
sponsibilities. In  all  fairness,  both  sides 
of  the  coin  need  to  be  examined,  and  the 
Federal  responsibility  should  be  honestly 


appraised.  Moreover,  the  message  does 
not  adequately  deal  with  the  importance 
of  funding  all  of  the  suggestions. 

There  should  be  no  argument  about 
the  genera!  goal :  to  make  possible  a  de- 
cent standard  of  living,  and  to  make  it 
possible  for  Indians  to  participate  on  a 
plane  of  equality  in  all  phases  of  modern 
life  and  to  get  into  the  mainstream  of 
modern  society.  I  agree  with  some  of  the 
methods  proposed  to  accomplish  this 
goal. 

Certainly  there  Is  a  need  to  coordinate 
the  activities  of  the  various  Federal 
agencies  which  extend  program  assist- 
ance to  Indians.  Whether  a  Cabinet  level 
council  of  seven  men,  whose  duties  allow 
little  time  for  the  performance  of  this 
task,  is  the  best  method  to  accomplish 
this  objective  is  a  matter  which  gives  me 
some  concern.  A  real  effort  will  be  needed 
to  make  the  Council  effective.  I  hope  it 
succeeds. 

There  should  also  be  no  argument 
about  the  need  to  help  the  Indians  de- 
velop their  own  leaders,  and  to  encourage 
Indians  to  help  themselves.  This  is  not 
new.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Federal 
Government  for  many  years. 

Education  is  the  key  to  any  lasting 
improvement  in  the  Indian  economy. 
Indian  education  is  handled  partly 
through  a  system  of  Fedpral  schools  and 
partly  through  the  public  school  system. 
While  the  ultimate  goal  should  be  to 
educate  all  Indian  children  In  the  public 
school  system,  until  that  goal  becomes 
possible  of  achievement  the  special  Fed- 
eral schools  should  provide  education  of 
equal  quality.  It  should  be  recognized, 
however,  that  these  Federal  schools  are 
in  a  practical  sense  segregated  schools, 
and  they  should  not  be  continued  any 
longer  than  is  absolutely  required  by  the 
isolated  reservation  residential  pattern. 

The  President  proposes  to  spend  more 
Federal  money  to  Improve  Indian  health. 
I  would  like  to  be  assured  that  the  State 
and  local  governments  are  bearing  their 
fair  share  of  the  responsibility. 

The  Congress  has  recently  substan- 
tially increased  the  appropriation  au- 
thorization for  the  vocational  training 
of  young  Indian  adults.  It  is  heartening 
to  hear  the  President  say  that  he  will 
ask  for  the  full  appropriation. 

The  President's  request  for  a  $500 
million  Indian  loan  guaranty  and  insur- 
ance fund  and  direct  revolving  loan  fund 
would  have  been  more  convincing  if  he 
had  indicated  an  Intention  to  seek  an 
appropriation,  once  it  is  authorized,  as 
he  did  in  the  case  of  the  vocational  train- 
ing program.  This  part  of  the  message 
gives  me  considerable  pause.  The  pro- 
posal is  now  pending  before  the  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee,  and  some 
of  the  provisions  raise  serious  questions. 

I  agree  that  the  Alaska  Native  Land 
Claims  should  be  settled  promptly  by 
legislation.  The  administration  sub- 
mitted a  draft  bill  for  this  purpose  last 
June,  but  almost  immediately  began  to 
back  off  from  portions  of  it.  I  think 
the  administration  should  come  forth 
promptly  with  a  proposal  it  is  prepared 
to  defend. 

Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding 
about  .my  basic  position.  I  want  to  do 
all  I  can  to  improve  the  condition  of 


our  Indian  citizens.  When  I  said  that  In 
my  judgment  the  President's  message 
failed  to  make  clear  the  limitations  on 
Federal  responsibility,  I  referred  to  this 
basic  philosophical  issue.  The  Indians 
are  the  only  ethnic  group  for  whom  the 
Federal  Government  legislates  sepa- 
rately. While  this  is  the  result  of  history, 
the  day  should  be  hastened  when  the 
Indian  minority  in  our  population  is 
treated  like  full-fledged  American  citi- 
zens—neither better  nor  worse — in  short, 
like  everyone  else. 

Moreover,  the  popular  phrases  "self- 
determination"  and  "freedom  of  choice" 
should  not  be  used  as  a  subterfuge  to 
mean  that  any  minority  group  can  de- 
mand and  get  special  privileges  from  the 
Federal  Govemmont  until  such  time  as 
they  "consent"  to  be  treated  like  every- 
one else.  With  this  philosophy  I  do  not 
agree. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  applaud 
the  action  of  President  Johnson  today 
in  placing  before  the  Congress  a  spe- 
cial message  recommending  steps  to  im- 
prove conditions  for  the  original  Ameri- 
can, the  often  forgotten  American— the 
Indian  American. 

As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  I  have  enthusiastically 
joined,  first  with  Congressmen  Michaei 
Kirw.^n.  Winfield  Denton,  and  now  Mrs. 
Julia  Butler  Hansen,  successively  chair- 
men of  this  subcommittee  which  funds 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Di- 
vision of  Indian  Health  in  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service.  They  have  recognized  the 
plight  of  the  Indian  Americans  and  have 
done  everj-thing  they  can  to  alleviate 
these  sad  conditions.  Unforttmately, 
Budget  Bureau  cuts  have  resulted  in  cur- 
tailing many  of  our  efforts  in  this  re- 
gard. 

The  gentlewoman  from  Washington 
IMrs.  Hansen  1  was  chairing  our  subcom- 
mittee hearing  at  the  time  of  the  reading 
of  the  White  House  message  and  cannot 
be  present  to  respond;  however,  she  joins 
me  in  this  expression  of  appreciation  In 
calling  attention  to  the  needs  of  this 
severely  disadvantaged  minority. 

It  must  not  be  overlooked,  however, 
that  recent  Congresses  have  not  been 
asleep  at  the  switch. 

The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee chaired  by  Wayne  Aspinall  and 
its  subcommittee  concerned  with  Indian 
affairs  chaired  by  James  Haley,  have 
helped  enact  legislation  that  has  made  it 
possible  for  the  appropriation  of  $126,- 
478.000  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
and  $82,005,000  to  the  Public  Health 
Service  Division  of  Indian  Health — al- 
most a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  for 
the  present  fiscal  year.  Compare  this  with 
less  than  $1.25  billion  for  the  entire  pe- 
riod from  1900  to  1950. 

By  experience  and  knowledge  as  an  en- 
rolled  memb«;r   of   the   Rosebud   Sioux 
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Tribe  as  one  born  In  an  Indian  reserva- 
tion cabin  of  a  fuUblood  Indian  mother 
who  spoke  only  her  native  tongue,  as  a 
boy  who  grew  up  speaking  the  Sioux 
language  and  living  in  an  Indian  commu- 
nity until  he  was  19,  as  a  youth  who  went 
400  miles  way  from  home  to  go  to  high 
school  back  in  1925.  as  an  adult  who 
worked  in  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
from  1933  until  running  for  Congress  in 
I960  I  must  say  that  the  Presidents 
message  portrays  a  true  picture  of  the 
situation  as  It  presently  exists. 

It  is  sincerely  hoped  that  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendations  will  be  carefully 
considered  and  favorably  acted  upon  not 
only  by  this  and  succeeding  Congresses 
but  also  by  the  respective  departments 
and  agencies  of  Government  mentioned 
in  the  message. 

Mr  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson  today  focused  the  Nation's  con- 
cern on  one  of  America's  most  neglected 
minorities— the  Indian  population. 

I  commend  the  President  for  his  de- 
termination to  turn  long  years  of  indif- 
ference into  a  new  plan  for  progress  to 
bring  jobs,  housing,  and  better  health  to 
the  Indian  people. 

For  all  too  long  the  Nation  has  re- 
garded the  Indians  as  its  wards  in  a 
dependent  status.  Now,  President  John- 
son proposes  that  the  American  Indian 
take  the  rightful  place  as  a  full  par- 
ticipant in  the  mainstream  of  American 

life. 

The  President  is  not  recommending 
half  measures:  he  is  proposing  an  across- 
the-board  program  that  will  deal  effec- 
tively with  the  most  pressing  needs  of 
the  Indians — for  more  and  better  jobs; 
improved  eudcation  and  health;  ad- 
equate housing  and  a  new  role  for  the 
Indian  in  community  life. 

Congress  must  stand  firmly  with  the 
President.  These  programs  are  well  with- 
in our  means  to  afford. 

We  cannot  continue  to  deny  Americans 
who  are  Indians  their  rights  in  American 

life. 

Mr  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent has  sent  to  the  Congress  today  a 
message  on  the  American  Indian  en- 
titled "The  Forgotten  American.'  This 
is  an  appropriate  title  illustrating  the 
present  condition  of  the  American  Indian 
and  expressing  the  resolve  of  a  nation 
that  his  condition  be  improved. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Indian  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee,  I  look  forward  to 
participating  in  the  formulation  and 
evaluation  of  programs  to  help  the 
American  Indian  and  will  work  toward 
the  implementation  of  the  goals  set  out 
in  the  President's  message,  as  follows: 
A  standard  of  living  for  the  Indians  equal 
to  that  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

Freedom  of  Choice:  An  opportunity  to  re- 
main m  their  homelands.  If  they  choose, 
without  surrendering  their  dignity:  an  op- 
portunity to  move  to  the  towns  and  cities 
of  America.  If  they  choose,  equipped  with 
the  sldlls  to  live  In  equality  and  dignity. 

Full  participation  in  the  life  of  modern 
America,  with  a  full  share  of  economic  oppor- 
tunity and  social  Justice. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
echo,  most  emphatically,  the  words  of 
President  Johnson  in  his  special  message 
on  Indians: 
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We  can  only  fulfill  our  responsibility  to 
the  first  Americans  by  helping  them  fulfill 
their  own  destiny  as  Americana  among  us. 


For  far  too  long  our  Federal  programs 
for  Indians  failed  to  recognize  the  wants 
and  desires  of  the  Indians  themselves, 
and  sought  instead  to  impose  on  them 
the   will   of   the    dominant   non-Indian 

Now.  thank  goodness,  we  have  a  Presi- 
dent who  is  willing  to  point  to  our  past 
failures,  outline  recent  progress,  and 
chart  a  course  for  the  future  designed  to 
give  Indians  a  maximum  of  free  choice 
as  to  how  they  enter  modern-day  Amer- 
ican life  on  terms  of  equality  with  other 
citizens. 

It  is  also  significant,  to  me  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Interior  Subcommittee 
on  Indian  Affairs,  that  the  plight  of  our 
Indians  is  forcefully  called  to  the  Na- 
tion's attention  at  a  time  when  public 
gaze  Is  centered  on  the  status  of  minori- 
ties as  it  has  not  been  in  decades,  if  ever 

before.  ^,  .     ..       . 

Emphasis  on  Indian  participation  in 
planning  and  Implementing  programs  is 
welcomed,  I  am  sure,  because  this  is  a 
means  by  which  Indian  leadership  can 
be  developed  at  higher  levels.  The  basic 
ingredients  for  preparing  Indian  youth 
are  also  stressed — education  and  train- 
ing And  there  is  new  emphasis  on  adult 
education  and  vocational  training  for 
adult  Indians  who  have  thus  far  been 
bypassed  in  our  national  progress. 

The  call  for  clear  new  national  goals 
for  Government  policy  toward  Indians 
should  be  heeded  and  the  machinery  and 
funds  necessary  to  accomplish  the  de- 
sired results  should  be  provided. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson's  message  on  the  plight  of  the 
Nation's  Indian  population  has  touched 
the  conscience  of  us  all. 

We all    of    us — have    neglected    the 

problems  of  these  proud  people  for  far 
too  long.  I  join  with  the  President  in  the 
hope  that  the  time  has  come  to  reverse 
this  situation— and  tackle  head  on  the 
illiteracy,  poverty,  and  lack  of  opportu- 
nity that  all  too  many  American  Indians 
are  forced  to  endure. 

We  can  turn  the  clock  ahead  for  the 
Indian  population  by  opening  up  new 
opportunity  and  help  to  improve  their 
lives  and  their  future  prospects. 

As  the  President  said,  the  Nations 
''oal  must  be  to  help  make  the  Indians 
self-sufficient.  We  seek  not  to  impose 
social  or  cultural  changes  upon  them, 
but  to  offer  the  kind  of  help  that  will 
allow  them  to  live  by  their  own  hghts,  in 
security  and  in  dignity. 

I  commend  the  President  for  this  im- 
portant and  timely  message.  I  believe 
my  colleagues  will  join  with  me  in  ex- 
pressing the  belief  that  Congress  will  act 
promptly  to  help  a  group  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  rightly  called,  "the  Forgotten 
American." 
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remarks,    and    to    include    extraneous 

matter.  ,    .. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
commend  President  Johnson  for  his  ex- 
cellent message  today  on  the  American 
Indian.  ^        ^  . 

This  message  reflects  Lyndon  John- 
son's deep  and  compassionate  concern 
for  those  Americans  who  are  outside  of 
the  mainstream  of  our  national  life. 

Certainly,  this  is  the  most  inclusive 
message  ever  presented  to  the  Congress 
to  provide  better  health,  housing,  and  job 
opportunities  to  the  Indian  population. 

As  the  President  noted  today: 

For  two  centuries,  the  Indian  has  been  an 
alien  In  his  own  land. 


We  can— and  must^-end  the  discrimi- 
nation, indifference,  and  neglect  that  has 
perpetuated  the  Indians'  status  as  sec- 
ond-class citizens. 

There  can  be  no  legitimate  reason  lor 
Congress  to  delay  in  promptly  enacting 
this  fair  and  progressive  legislation. 

Let  us  join  with  President  Johnson  in 
providing  a  new  era  of  hope  and  progress 
for  the  American  Indian. 


PERMISSION    FOR    SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON    GENERAL   EDUCATION.    COM- 
MITTEE     ON      EDUCATION      AND 
LABOR,  TO  SIT  TODAY 
Mr    PUCINSKI.  Mr.   Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  General  Education  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  be  per- 
mitted to  sit  this  afternoon  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  testimony. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  has  been  cleared  with 
the  minority  and  they  have  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert ) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  OFFERS  A 
MESSAGE  OF  HOPE  AND  COMPAS- 
SION TO  HELP  THE  AMERICAN 
INDIAN 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  HR  14940,  ARMS  CONTROL 
AND  DISARMAMENT  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS, 1968 

Mr  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
I  call  up  the  resolution  <H.  Res.  1082) 
providing  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
14940  to  amend  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Act,  as  amended,  in  order 
to  extend  the  authorization  for  appro- 
priations, and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. ,  i.,  „  „„ 
The    Clerk    read    the    resolution,    as 

follows: 

H.  Res.  1082 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.K. 
14940)  to  amend  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Act,  as  amended.  In  order  to 
extend  the  authorization  for  appropriations. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  con- 
fined to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to 
exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  fn^  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
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in«nt  under  tbe  flve>mlnut«  rule.  At  the 
conclualon  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered 
as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments 
thereto  to  final  passage  without  interven- 
ing motion  except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  LattaI  and,  pending  that.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  1082 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
14940  to  amend  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Act,  as  amended,  in  order 
to  extend  the  authorization  for  appro- 
priations. 

The  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  which  began  operations  in  1961, 
is  an  Independent  agency  which  provides 
recommendations  and  advice  to  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  on  matters  relating  to 
arms  control  and  disarmament.  It  pro- 
vides essential  scientific,  military,  psy- 
chological, and  technological  information 
to  represenUtf.ci  »r  the  United  States 
in  the  conduct  of  negotiations  with  other 
nations  dealing  with  arms  control  and 
disarmament. 

H.R.  14940  authorizes  an  appropriation 
of  $33  million  to  finance  the  operation 
of  the  Agency  for  a  3-year  period.  The 
Agency  has  programed  $10  million  for 
fiscal  year  1969.  $12  million  for  fiscal 
year  1970.  and  $11  million  for  fiscal  year 
1971. 

The  previous  authorization  in  1965  was 
$30  million  for  the  3  fiscal  years  1966. 
1967.  and  1968.  All  previous  authoriza- 
tions for  the  Agency  have  been  for  more 
than  1  year. 

Ebccept  for  the  authorization  of  funds, 
the  bill  makes  no  change  in  the  existing 
authority  of  the  Agency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time  when  our  own 
soldiers  are  engaged  in  mortal  combat  In 
Vietnam,  consideration  of  a  measure 
such  as  this  may  seem  incongruous:  but 
adoption  of  this  resolution  will  strongly 
indicate  to  the  world  that  even  while 
engaged  In  warfare,  this  country  is  de- 
termined to  continue  its  endeavors  In 
arms  control  suid  disarmament.  In  its 
constant  and  overriding  search  for 
world  peace. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  with 
the  statements  just  made  by  my  col- 
league from  Hawaii.  The  resolution  does 
provide  for  an  open  rule  with  1  hour 
of  debate  and  little  opposition  to  the 
rule  has  been  noted.  But  in  looking  at 
the  supplemental  views  and  studying 
them  thoroughly.  I  point  out  that  even 
though  there  was  little  opposition  to 
granting  a  rule  there  is  some  question 
about  the  bill  Itself. 

One  of  them  is  the  desirability  of  ap- 
proving this  authorization  for  3  years. 
As  the  supplemental  views  point  out,  I 
believe  that  this  Congress  and  succeed- 
ing Congresses  should  have  a  look,  and 
a  hard  look,  at  this  Agency,  its  x>peca- 
tlons,  and^its  accomplishments. 


Previously  we  have  approved  3 -year 
authorizations  for  this  Agency.  During 
these  3-year  Intervals,  questions  have 
been  raised  as  to  the  accomplishments 
of  the  Agency  and  also  concerning  some 
of  its  res:'arch  projects.  For  example,  the 
last  paragraph  of  page  7  of  the  Supple- 
mental Views  reads  as  follows : 

Three  years  ago,  when  the  Agency  last  ap- 
peared to  request  an  authorization,  many 
members  of  the  committee  were  disturbed 
about  some  of  the  external  research  projects 
funded  by  the  Agency. 

I  hasten  to  point  out  that  more  than 
one-half  of  the  requested  authorization 
is  to  be  used  lor  these  research  projects, 
not  for  the  operation  of  the  Agency  it- 
self. Continuing  now  with  the  examples 
from  the  supplemental  views: 

We  mention  only  a  few:  a  study  of  peace- 
keeping operations  in  the  Congo  ($100,404); 
a  sUU  uncompleted  study  of  the  fiscal  and 
financial  systems  In  Eastern  Europe  ($196.- 
200  to  date):  and  a  study  of  the  social  and 
psychological  aspects  of  verification.  Inspec- 
tion, and  International  assurance  ($63,500). 
Diulni;  the  next  3  years  the  Agency  notes 
that  "trial  arms  control  measures  appro- 
priate to  the  Chinese  cultural  and  historical 
background  will  be  analyzed  In  tbe  light 
of  the  data  developed." 

It  seems  to  me  that  with  these  types 
of  projects  being  paid  for  by  taxpayers' 
funds,  this  Congress  ought  to  have  a 
look  at  this  matter  more  often  than 
every  3  years.  Certainly  every  Congress 
ought  to  have  an  opportimlty  to  take 
a  good  hard  look  at  what  this  Agency 
is  researching  and  the  good  to  be  de- 
rived from  them. 

The  question  also  arose  whether  or 
not  some  of  these  research  projects  are 
not  duplication  of  projects  being  carried 
on  by  other  departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. For  example,  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission. 

It  was  pointed  out  before  the  Rules 
Committee  that  one  of  the  accomplish- 
ments of  this  Agency  was  the  establish- 
ment of  the  hotline.  It  seems  to  me  I 
recall  the  administration,  particularly 
the  White  House,  had  a  considerable 
amount  to  do  with  the  establishment  of 
this  hotline.  The  question  in  my  mind 
is  whether  or  not  this  Agency  or  the 
White  House  should  have  the  credit  for 
this  so-called  achievement. 

Hence,  there  are  several  questions  to 
be  debated  here  today  when  we  begin 
to  debate  the  bill. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

I  realize  that  it  is  perhaps  a  bit  un- 
usual for  a  member  of  the  committee 
which  deals  with  the  legislation  also  to 
take  time  under  the  rule.  I  do  so  because 
I  think  it  is  Important  for  this  body  to 
recognize  the  unusual  opportimlty  that 
is  presently  before  us.  This  is  my  eighth 
year  as  a  Member  of  this  body,  and  I 
cannot  recall  a  circumstance  anywhere 
near  similar  to  the  one  now  presented: 
that  is.  an  opportunity  for  this  body  to 
have  a  direct  impact  upon  a  treaty  under 
active  consideration. 

It  is  taken  for  granted  by  most  people 
that  treaties  are  the  province  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  In  consultation  with  the 
Senate  only,  and  the  House  has  no  effec- 


tive role  which  it  can  assert.  Through 
pure  coincidence,  the  extension  of  the 
authority  for  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency  comes  at  the  very  time 
that  the  draft  treaty  negotiated  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
is  now  under  consideration.  Here  is  our 
chance  to  use  the  "power  of  the  purse" 
effectively,  and  it  pains  me  a  little  bit  to 
recognize  the  rather  scant  interest  that  is 
evinced  so  far  in  this  measure. 

The  hearings  are  printed,  they  are 
available,  they  are  not  too  lengthy  for 
examination  even  this  afternoon.  The 
committee  report  contains  not  only  a 
summary  of  the  legislation  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  committee  and  many  on  the 
minority  side,  but  it  also  contains  some 
dissenting  views,  which  I  think  should  be 
read  and  taken  Into  account  by  other 
Members  of  this  body. 

It  also  contains — what  is  even  more 
Important — the  text  of  the  draft  treaty 
on  nonprollferation  of  nuclear  weapons. 
I  wonder  how  many  Members  of  this  body 
have  actually  read  the  draft  treaty  word 
for  word?  To  me  it  is  one  of  the  most 
far-reaching  treaties  in  its  potential  ad- 
verse impact  upon  our  national  security 
that  has  been  considered  by  our  Gov- 
ernment In  many,  many  years.  Here  we 
have  the  opportunity  before  us  today  to 
deal  with  the  text  of  that  treaty,  because 
it  is  indeed  the  only  real  substantial 
product  of  this  agency  since  this  authori- 
zation for  the  agency  was  extended  3 
years  ago. 

Last  year  I  had  a  conversation  with  a 
leading  Member  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment. He  told  me  he  had  been  a  keen 
student  of  American  history,  and  he  had 
noticed  that  in  this  century  the  Senate 
had  become — at  leEist  in  the  headlines  of 
Europe — the  predominant  body  of  the 
Congress,  and  he  wondered  why  that  was 
so.  He  said  a  century  ago  it  was  the  other 
way  around.  The  House  was  the  real  for- 
eign policy  influence  in  treaty  affairs  as 
well  as  other  realms  of  the  Government. 
In  my  view,  the  change — insofar  as  it 
has  occurred — is  due  to  the  reluctance  of 
the  House  to  exercise  the  power  of  the 
purse. 

Here  today  we  have  before  us  an  au- 
thorization for  an  agency  whose  product 
is  a  treaty  now  under  consideration.  Dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  debate  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole.  I  hope  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  offer  an  amendment 
which  will  reinstate  a  condition  that 
three  Presidents  had  Insisted  upon  in 
all  arms-control  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  This  condition  was — as  has 
been  described  most  commonly — the 
NATO  option.  President  Eisenhower  first 
set  forth  this  condition  .when  there  was 
first  discussed  through  the  Disarmsunent 
Conference  some  kind  of  an  agreement  to 
cut  back  on  nuclear  weapons  and  also 
to  limit  the  proliferation  of  these  weap- 
ons. Very  wisely  President  Eisenhower  in- 
sisted that  no  agreement  could  be  con- 
sidered which  would  foreclose  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  the  NATO 
alliance,  at  some  future  date.  If  its  mem- 
bers saw  fit  to  do  so,  to  develop  and  own 
and  operate  its  own  nuclear  defense  sys- 
tem. 

Today  this  sort  of  system  becomes 
more  practical  with  the  refinement  of 


weapons  which  can  be  Indeed  purely  de- 
fensive in  character.  This  NATO  option 
policy  was  insisted  upon  In  all  negotia- 
tions carried  on  under  the  Eisenhower 
administration.  It  was  also  consist- 
ently maintained  under  the  administra- 
tion of  President  Kennedy,  and  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  until  the  fall  of  1966. 

I  cannot  cite  any  development  which 
occurred  In  that  period  which  would 
justify  our  Government  at  that  late  date, 
after  all  these  years  of  consideration, 
disregarding  or  throwing  away  this  im- 
portant position  which  had  been  so  con- 
sistently maintained  by  three  adminis- 
trations. ,    ^      . 
The  first  inkling  of  the  change  In  heart 
on  the  part  of  our  Government  came  in 
President  Johnson's  celebrated  speech  of 
October  1966  on  European  policy.  This 
was      his      famous      "bridge-bulldlng" 
speech,   in   which   he   called    for   new 
bridges  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  the 
satellite  coimtries  of  Eastern  Europe.  One 
of  the  Items  in  that  speech  was  a  state- 
ment in  which  the  President  said  that 
our  Government  would  work  actively  to 
work  out  an  agreement  on  nonprollfera- 
tion of  nuclear  weapons. 

We  must  accept  the  fact  that  the 
NATO  option  was  dropped  by  President 
Johnson  as  a  part  of  the  "bridge-build- 
ing" package. 

Now,  1966  was  a  lot  different  from  1968. 
We  have  on  all  sides  evidence  of  In- 
creased Soviet  participation  in  the  war 
in  Vietnam.  As  the  gentleman  from  Ha- 
waii said  so  appropriately,  it  is  incon- 
gruous that  the  United  States  should 
make  what  is  essentially  a  bUateral  deal 
with  the  Soviet  Union  at  the  very  same 
time  the  Soviet  Union  is  fighting  with 
such  effect,  although  by  proxy,  against 
us  in  the  war  in  Vietnam.  .  , .  , 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  HOSMERl. 

Mr.  HOSMEB.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  oppose 
the  legislation  to  extend  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency's  authori- 
zation for  appropriations  because  I  be- 
lieve its  structure  and  attitude  needs 
overhauling  before  it  is  permitted  to 
handle  any  more  public  funds. 

ACDA'S  FAXLtmi  TO  EVALUATE  AKMS  CONTROL 
P«OPOSALS 


The  purpose  of  any  arms  control  or 
disarmament  treaty  is  to  enhance  na- 
tional security;  that  is,  the  Nation  should 
be  safer  after  the  treaty  than  before.  It 
is  ACDA'S  responsibility  to  make  such 
analyses  of  proposed  treaties.  Without 
any  such  analysis  of  the  Nonprollfera- 
tion Treaty,  ACDA  simply  adopted  "a 
NPT  is  good  for  you"  attitude  and  pro- 
ceeded to  negotiate,  I  personally  asked 
both  ACDA'S  Chief  and  its  Deputy  Chief 
to  make  such  a  study.  They  have  not 
done  so.  There  are  a  number  of  interest- 
ing alternatives  to  nonprollferation.  Se- 
lective defensive  proliferation,  which  1 
will  discuss  later,  is  one  of  them.  In  an 
ever  changing  and  dangerous  world  to 
place  such  alternatives  beyond  the  Na- 
tion's reach  by  the  stroke  of  a  treaty  pen 
without  even  analyzing  them  Is  reckless 
Irresponsibility.  Yet  the  NPT  would  do 
that  and  was  negotiated  by  ACDA  with- 
out ever  analyzing  and  evaluating  alter- 
natives. ACDA  totally  ignored  the  proce- 


dures by  which  vital  national  security 
decisions  have  been  made  for  almost  a 
decade.  That  is.  by  the  computer-aided 
formulas  of  "systems  analysis"  which 
Secretary  McNamara  contends  provides 
us  the  most  cost-effective  Defense 
Establishment  known  to  man. 

The  key  feature  of  this  decisionmak- 
ing   tool   Is   an   examination   of   every 
conceivable  alternative  national  security 
option  to  determine  that  most  effective 
in  relation  to  cost,  while  at  the  same 
time  reserving   the  maximum  possible 
open  options  for  switches  as  the  problem 
changes    or    becomes    better    defined. 
ACDA'S  NPT  forecloses  all  alternatives 
to  nonprollferation.  no  matter  how  criti- 
cal to  national  security  they  might  be- 
come. Will  this  make  the  Nation  "safer 
than  it  is  without  the  NPT?  ACDA  will 
give  you  a  lot  of  opinion  to  the  affirma- 
tive. But  ACDA  cannot  give  you  an  anal- 
ysis. It  has  not  done  its  homework.  It 
has  faUed  in  its  job  and  shirked  its  re- 
sponsibility. It  should  not  be  given  any 
more  money. 

ACDA'S   STRUCTin!AL    DEFECT 

I  also  oppose  extending  ACDA's  au- 
thorization  for  appropriations  because 
of  a  fundamental  defect  in  its  charter 
which  foredooms  it  to  such  failures.  I 
reiterate  that  the  principal  purpose  of 
an  agency  of  this  sort  is  analysis  to  deter- 
mine  whether  various  arms  control  and 
disarmament  proposals  will  enhance  or 
detract  from  the  Nation's  security  and  to 
discover  the  pitfalls  and  to  find  the  means 
to  avoid  the  quicksands.  We  rely  upon 
ACDA  to  do  this.  It  should  be  able  to 
execute  this  responsibility  as  independ- 
ently as  the  GAO  executes  its  responsibil- 
ity. Yet  we  permit  and  encourage  ACDA 
to  engage  in  actual  negotiations  where  its 
people  must  take  bargaining  stands  and 
make  quick  responses  to  the  thrusts  of 
other      countries'      negotiators.      What 
ACDA'S  people  do  in  haste  under  these 
circumstances  may  be  good  or  bad,  right 
or  wrong.  And  if  it  is  bad  and  wrong, 
ACDA'S  researchers  and  analysts  never- 
theless are  stuck  with  it.  Instead  of  being 
free  to  evaluate  in  terms  of  national  in- 
terests, they  must  evaluate  in  terms  of 
backing    up    ACDA's    negotiators.    My 
strong  recommendation  is  that  ACDA  be 
taken  out  of  the  negotiating  arena  to  pre- 
vent the  Agency's  principal  purpose  of 
giving  good  sound  advice  from  being  sub- 
ordinated to  its  collateral  negotiating  re- 
sponsibilities which  are  functions  of  the 
State  Department  anyway. 

ACDA'S  UNBALANCED  RESEARCH  PROGRAMS 

ACDA  should  be  reformed  in  another 
respect  before  it  gets  any  more  money. 
But  rather  than  reform,  it  proposes  to 
make  matters  worse.  Mr.  Foster  says  he 
is  planning  to  contract  less  research  out 
and  beef  up  the  Agency's  own  internal 
research  staff.  This,  of  course,  amounts 
to  no  more  than  an  exercise  in  intellectu- 
al incest.  ACDA  is  not  about  to  hire  any 
independent-minded     researchers    who 
will  teU  It  when  it  is  heading  down  a 
wrong  road.  That  is  a  characteristic  of 
bureaucracy  that  needs  no  elaboration. 
From  what  I  have  been  able  to  observe, 
watching  ACDA  as  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  and  a  con- 
gressional adviser  to  our  delegation  to  the 


18-Nation  Disarmament  Conference. 
ACDA  does  not  even  do  a  good  job  in 
contracting  out  research.  I  do  not  Imve 
specifics,  but  I  do  have  the  opinion  that 
ACDA  does  little  contract  research  with 
any  organizations  it  suspects  might  come 
up  with  anything  contrary  to  its  precon- 
ceived notions.  At  least  T  know  personal- 
ly that  it  has  been  heedless  of  my  sug- 
gestions as  an  ENDC  adviser. 

ACDA'S  HOSTILITY  TO  TREATY  ENFORCEMENT 
MECHANISMS 


Further.  I  have  no  enthusiasm  for 
ACDA  getting  any  more  money  while 
it  adheres  to  its  beliefs  that  treaties 
really  do  not  need  machinery  to  compel 
compliance  and  that  you  can  trust  the 
Communists  to  Uve  up  to  their  treaty 
promises.  In  1959  former  President 
Eisenhower  wisely  warned  Congress: 

We  can  have  no  confidence  In  any  treaty 
to  which  the  communists  are  a  party,  ex- 
cept where  such  treaty  provides  vrtthln  It- 
self for  self-enforcing  mechanisms  .  .  . 

The  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty  of  1964 
recognized  this  principle,  at  least  in  a 
negative  way.  because  imderground  test- 
ing was  exempted  from  its  bans  when  no 
mechanism  could  be  devised  to  police 
cheating  in  the  imderground  environ- 
ment This  occurred  at  a  time  before  the 
miUtary  was  completely  muzzled  and  the 
Joint  Chiefs  used  what  vocal  freedom 
they  then  had  to  alert  the  American 
pubUc  to  the  dangers  posed  by  surrepti- 
tious nuclear  testing  underground.  Since 
that   time    Pentagon   regulations   have 
made  it  difficult  even  for  Congress  to 
learn  any  independent  views  of  military 
officers.    And    the    current    war's    "no 
heroes"  policy  has  barred  the  emergerice 
of  a  Nimitz,  Eisenhower.  Patton.  Burke. 
MacArthur,  and  so  forth,  capable  of  com- 
municating with  the  public.  So  far  in 
limbo  has  the  uniformed  military  gone 
that  I  doubt  if  even  most  Congressmen 
can  give  you  the  names  of  the  members 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Under  these  circumstances  ACDA 
seems  to  have  seized  an  opportunity  to 
whittle  away  at  the  self-enforcing 
mechanisms  principle  and  promote  a 
treaty  for  treaty's  sake  philosophy.  It 
came  up  with  studies  calculated  to  prove 
that  positive  detection  of  treaty  cheat- 
ing is  not  really  necessary.  As  I  read 
ACDA'S  attitude,  it  is  that  some  per- 
centage chance  of  getting  caught  at  It 
is  quite  enough.  The  possibUity  of  em- 
barrassment is  supposed  to  deter  cheat- 
ing I  do  not  know  just  what  percentage 
chance  of  getting  caught  ACDA  feels 
is  sufficient.  It  has  not  made  that  clear. 
But  I  gather  it  holds  to  a  rather  low 

percentage.  i,  ^-, 

Further  whittling  away  at  salf-en- 
forc-ng  mechanisms.  ACDA  no^ot^ated. 
Drt)moted.  and  sold  the  so-called  Treaty 
on  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer  Space  which 
contains  no  enforcing  mechanisms  what- 
ever ACDA  apparenOy  calculated  rightly 
that  space  is  such  a  nebulous  thing  that 
it  could  get  the  treaty  ratified  and  there- 
by establish  precedent  for  continued 
erosion  of  the  self-entorcing  mechanisms 
safeguard.  The  ink  was  hardly  dry  on  the 
flypaper  this  one  was  written  on  before 
the  Soviet  orbital  nuclear  bombing  sys- 
tem had  to  be  declared  legal  because  pre- 
sumably they  do  not  put  nuclear  bombs  in 
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It.  At  least,  we  cannot  prove  they  do  and 
there  are  not  any  insi)ection  mecha- 
nisms to  find  out.  That  flap  was  followed 
quickly  by  the  Soviet  fractional  orbital 
ballistic  system  disclosure.  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara's  announcement  of  FOBS  em- 
barrassingly had  to  include  a  legal  brief 
on  behalf  of  the  Soviets  as  to  why  FOBS 
does  not  violate  the  Space  Treaty. 

Despite  this  recent  history.  ACDA  now 
comes  up  with  the  NPT.  article  III  of 
which  it  claims  provides  an  enforcing 
mechanism  in  the  form  of  inspection. 
This  is  a  sad  delusion  made  a  tragic  one 
because  it  is  self-induced  by  ACDA  whose 
spokesmen,  Mr.  Foster  and  Mr.  Fisher, 
actually  believe  article  III  has  real  teeth 
when  in  truth  and  in  fact  it  has  false 
teeth  for  the  following  reasons : 

First.  Article  III  only  calls  upon  sig- 
natories to  "undertake  to  accept  safe- 
guards as  set  forth  in  an  agreement  to 
be  negotiated  and  concluded  with  the  In- 
ternational Atomic  Energy  Agency"  and 
that  such  negotiations  commence  within 
180  days  after  the  treaty  goes  into  effect. 
This  is  no  more  than  an  "agreement  to 
make  an  agreement."  No  legal  system 
recognizes  as  valid  or  enforcible  any 
such  ambiguous  present  promise  to  come 
to  a  future  unspecified  agreement.  Article 
in  is  just  as  blank  as  if  it  remained  with- 
out words.  The  words  it  contains  mean 
nothing.  The  treaty  remains  without  any 
provisions  for  enforcement  whatever. 

Second.  In  any  event,  to  speak  of  IAEA 
safeguards  as  something  which  exist  and 
can  be  relied  upon  to  enforce  this  treaty 
is  ridiculous  to  the  point  of  absurdity. 
Anyone  familiar  with  the  primitive  ca- 
pabilities, either  technological  and  finan- 
cial, of  IAEA  in  the  safeguards  area 
knows  this.  I  personally  verified  it  my- 
self only  last  September  at  IAEA  head- 
quarters. To  assert  or  imply  that  IAEA 
safeguards  are  something  which  can  be 
relied  upon  for  the  heavy  purpose  of  po- 
licing this  treaty  is  misleading  and  un- 
conscionable. It  will  take  years  for  IAEA 
to  achieve  even  a  minimum  inspection 
capability.  Article  HI  is  a  trap  for  the 
unwary  insofar  as  presence  of  self-en- 
forcing mechanisms  is  concerned. 

OTHUt    .^CDA    SHOBTCOMINCS    WITH    THE    NPT 

There  are  other  defects  in  ACDA's 
handlins  of  the  NPT  issue  which  should 
be  considered  in  evaluating  the  Agency's 
plea  for  further  funding.  Here  are  just 
a  couple  of  samples : 

First.  Selective-defensive  prolifera- 
tion: Earlier  I  mentioned  that  this  de- 
fense option  would  be  eliminated  by  the 
NPT.  Since  about  1962  we  have  been  able 
to  Insert  certain  devices  in  our  nuclear 
warheads  permitting  them  to  explode 
only  under  predetermined  conditions. 
They  can  be  rigged  to  fire  only  in  a  de- 
fensive environment,  for  instance  a  pro- 
tective antiballistic  missile  envelope  over 
and  around  a  country.  They  can  be  rigged 
to  explode  in  the  face  of  anyone  attempt- 
ing to  remove  this  limitation.  Supplied  to 
a  hard-pressed  ally  these  warheads 
would  insure  self-defense  without  ttsk  bf 
their  being  later  turned  to  offensive  use. 
Under  a  variety  of  foreseeable  contin- 
gencies it  could  become  vital  to  our  own 
national  security  to  engage  in  selecttve- 
defensiv*  proliferation.  By  providing 
such  defenses  we  might  be  relieved  from 


playing  the  dangerous  role  of  a  nuclear 
Sir  Galahad,  rushing  hither  and  thither 
to  the  rescue  of  all  and  sundry  who  may 
feel  themselves  to  be  victims  of  an  al- 
leged nuclear  aggressor.  A  combination 
of  defense  limited  nuclear  ABM's  and 
nuclear  land  mines  supplied  to  NATO  al- 
lies might  allow  us  to  withdraw  our 
subsUntial  forces  in  Europe.  The  same 
could  be  true  in  other  areas. 

I  am  certain  that  the  Soviets  see  the 
NPT  in  an  advantageous  light  because  it 
will  not  only  bar  us  from  using  selective- 
defensive  proliferation  to  reduce  our 
worldwide  overcommitments,  but.  in 
fact,  will  extend  those  overcommitments 
if  we  take  seriously  the  Sir  Galahad  role. 
It  will  not  similarly  disadvantage  the  So- 
viets because  they  are  not  similarly  over- 
committed.  It  also  is  to  be  noted  that 
hard-pressed  allies  who  get  the  notion 
we  might  not  take  the  Sir  Galahad  role 
seriously  when  actually  called  upon  to 
play  it  might  go  nuclear  on  their  own 
and  pick  up  not  only  a  defensive  capa- 
bility, but  a  troublemaking  offensive  one 
as  well. 

Second.  Regional  nuclear  powers: 
Considerable  emotional  fear  mongering 
is  being  engaged  in  by  ACDA  and  other 
NPT  proponents  concerning  the  alleged 
danger  of  drawing  the  United  States  and 
the  U.S.S.R.  into  nuclear  holocaust  if 
one  or  more  additional  countries  achieve 
nuclear  weapons  and  start  using  them. 
True,  in  some  hands  nuclear  weapons 
would  be  troublesome — but  how  much 
more  so  than  otherwise  is  debatable.  Also 
debatable  is  whether  the  NPT  would 
effectively  ban  the  weapons  to  them 
anyway.  Rand  Corp.'s  Dr.  James  R. 
Schlessinger  has  pointed  out  that  the 
achievable  nuclear  capabilities  of  such 
countries  are  limited  and  pose  little 
threat  of  direct  attack  upon  the  two 
superpowers.  The  consequences  will  be 
regional.  Recent  regional  wars  between 
India  and  Pakistan  and  Israel  and  the 
Arab  States  fail  to  support  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  superpowers  and  other  na- 
tions inside  or  outside  the  region  are 
appreciably  more  likely  to  become  in- 
volved in  worldwide  holocaust  if  the 
fighting  is  done  with  primitive  nuclear 
weapons  rather  than  strictly  confined 
to  conventional  arms.  Those  who  worry 
about  the  possible  catalytic  effect  of  re- 
gional wars  should  ponder  conditions  of 
Instability  which  increase  their  fre- 
quency rather  than  the  weapons  with 
which  they  may  be  conducted. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  quite  possible 
that  a  degree  of  regional  nuclear  capa- 
bility would  prove  stabilizing  rather  than 
destabilizing.  The  presence  of  nuclear 
armed  Red  China  amongst  nuclear  un- 
armed neighbors  is  extremely  destabiliz- 
ing. An  Indian  capability  to  threaten 
atomic  retaliation  from  the  south  might 
have  sobering  and  stabilizing  effects  In 
that  region.  To  the  east  a  nuclear  capa- 
ble Japan  could  be  the  focus  for  a  sta- 
bilizing Far  Eastern  alliance  agaijist  Red 
aggression.  Pilling  such  regional  power 
vacuums  would  considerably  ease  the 
overseas  overcommitments  of  the  United 
States. 

CONCLUSION 

I  have  mentioned  but  a  few  of  many 
possible  detriments  to  national  security 


which  should  be  on  the  balance  scales 
when  weighing  whether  the  NPT  will 
serve  or  disserve  the  interests  of  our 
country.  They  should  have  been  there 
before  treaty  negotiations  ever  seriously 
got  started.  The  fact  that  ACDA  does 
not  place  them  there  should  be  a  matter 
of  deep  concern.  Its  advice  on  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Is  what  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  the  President  rely  upon.  If  ACDA 
does  a  sloppy  job  and  deludes  itself  and 
its  advice  is  faulty,  then  these  officials' 
actions  can  be  mistaken  and  the  Nation 
may  become  imperiled. 

That  is  why  I  urge  no  more  money  for 
ACDA  until  it  Is  reformed  and  can  per- 
form In  a  manner  contributing  to  the 
national  security,  not  to  the  contrary. 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Will  the  gentleman 
agree  with  me  that  the  weapon  treaty 
.should  protect  the  NATO  option  and  not 
foreclose  the  possibility  at  some  future 
date  NATO  might  develop  its  own  purely 
defensive  nuclear  system? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Not  only  should  NATO 
have  the  option  to  develop  its  own  inde- 
pendent defensive  system,  whether  it  be 
nuclear  or  conventional,  as  required,  but 
let  me  say  that  if  we  negotiate  this  non- 
proliferation  treaty  that  the  Disarma- 
ment Agency  is  trj'ing  to  foist  off  on  us. 
it  will  deny  the  United  States  an  op- 
portimlty  to  proliferate  nuclear  weapons 
to  be  used  defensively.  By  that  I  mean 
that  we  rig  up  these  weapons  In  these 
days  so  that  they  can  be  used  only  in  a 
defensive  environment.  This  may  be  very 
important  to  the  national  defense  of 
the  United  States  in  a  future  day  to  be 
able  to  supply  NATO  or  some  other  ally 
of  ours  with  defensive  nuclear  weapons, 
so  they  will  not  go  nuclear  on  their  own 
and  acquire  an  offensive  as  well  as  de- 
fensive nuclear  capability.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  if  we  deny  them  that  opportu- 
nity, then 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Those  people  will  only 
have  the  alternative  of  backing  down  to 
somebody  like  Red  China  that  does  have 
a  nuclear  capability  or,  secondly,  to 
going  nuclear  on  their  own.  If  they  go 
nuclear  on  their  own,  they  not  only 
acquire  a  defensive  capability  but  a 
troublemaking  offensive  capability  as 
well,  and  that  is  not  good.  You  would 
much  rather  have  the  opportunity  to 
proliferate  to  them  selectively  as  far  as 
defensive  nuclear  weapons  are  concerned. 
There  you  have  a  much  more  manageable 
situation. 

Now,  those  are  things  which  ACDA 
has  not  told  you  about  and  which  have 
been  totally  disregarded  in  this  wild 
drive  for  a  treaty  for  a  treaty's  sake. 
That  is  why  I  urge  that  Its  funds  be  cut 
off  until  it  can  be  reformed  and  it  can 
be  brought  to  Its  senses. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 
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Mr.  FINDLEY.  Will  the  gentleman  not 
agree  that  this  treaty  would  either  ex- 
pose our  friends  and  allies  to  a  greater 
threat  from  the  Communist  camp  or  else 
increase  our  own  police  force  needs? 
Would  that  not  follow? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Oh,  yes.  If  they  do  not 
get  their  own  defenses,  Uncle  Sam  has 
to  play  world  policeman.  You  know  what 
the  job  of  playing  world  policeman  is 
and  the  trouble  it  has  gotten  us  into  so 
far.  It  is  nothing  but  trouble.  I  think  that 
the  American  people  would  like  to  see  us 
stop  that  kind  of  foolishness. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Holifield]. 
Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sorry  that  I  was  not  on  the  floor  to  hear 
the  full  remarks  of  my  friend  and  distin- 
guished colleague  from  California  [Mr. 
HosMER  1  who  is  the  ranking  member  on 
the  Republican  side  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

However,  I  am  completely  aware  of  the 
gentleman's  position  on  the  nuclear 
treaty— Antiprolif era tion  Treaty.  I  would 
say  that  there  is  a  substantial  minority 
among  the  members  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee that  subscribes  to  his  position. 

However,  I  have  been  amazed  at  some 
of  the  statements  that  have  been  made 
here  and  at  some  of  the  statements 
which  have  been  made  by  my  friend,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  FiNDLEY),  in  his  "additional  re- 
marks" as  contained  in  the  report  and 
which  are  directed  against  the  treaty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  never  seen  so  much 
assumption  based  upon  misinformation 
brought  together  in  one  place. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  discussion  of  "defen- 
sive" and  "offensive"  weapons  of  course  Is 
ridiculous.  Any  nuclear  weapon  that  can 
be  used  for  offensive  purposes  can  be  also 
used  for  defensive  purposes. 

Under  the  present  arrangement — and  I 
want  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
nUnols  [Mr.  Findley]  to  hear  this — ^we 
have  more  than  6,000  weapons  In  the 
NATO  alliance,  all  allotted  and  assigned 
within  the  NATO  coimtries. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  Impossible  for 
the  NATO  organization  at  this  time  to 
have  its  own  weapons.  I  wish  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  Is  he  for  the 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  California  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Yes,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  yielding  because 
it  is  my  opinion  that  this  is  a  very  im- 
portant area.  And  I  wish  to  say  this 
about  the  question  under  discussion.  I 
am  for  protection  of  the  legitimate  in- 
terests of  our  friend  and  allies — latter 
and  past  allies — such  as  West  Germany. 
Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Now,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  gentleman  from  Illinois  is  evading 
the  issue.  I  ask  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois, Is  the  gentleman  for  the  prolifera- 
tion of  these  nuclear  weapons? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  am  for 
protecting  proliferation  on  behalf  of  our 


friends  and  allies  who  feel  that  they  have 
a  national  interest  they  must  protect. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Now.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  says  he  Is 
for  proliferation. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  I  think  he  In 
fairness  should  add  the  full  quota- 
tion 


Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Now,  let  me  explain 
to  the  Members  of  the  House  just  what 
the  situation  is. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  6,000  weapons 
which  are  located  over  there  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  joint  forces  of  NATO  and 
the  United  States  under  a  series  of  bi- 
lateral agreements,  agreements  which 
clearly  sets  forth  the  utilization  of  those 
weapons.  In  other  words,  they  are  not 
there  for  the  purpose  of  proliferation. 
They  are  there  with  the  finger  on  the 
trigger,  the  finger  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  on  the  trigger.  In 
other  words,  they  cannot  use  them  with- 
ouet  the  exercise  of  the  finger  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  If  they 
do  have  the  independent  national  right 
or  the  group  right  to  use  their  nuclear 
weapons  without  consultation  with  the 
United  States,  then  they  have  the  fruits 
of  proliferation. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  long  as  we  keep 
the  finger  on  that  trigger  I  will  say  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois that  no  country,  responsible  or  ir- 
responsible— one  who  is  now  responsible 
but  which  may  become  later  irresponsi- 
ble in  the  future,  associated  now  with 
the  free  world  but  which  may  become 
Communistic  later,  they  cannot  take 
those  nuclear  weapons  and  use  them,  be- 
cause they  are  controlled  by  the  United 
States  of  America. 

And.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley!  is  for  the 
kind  of  proliferation  about  which  he  has 
talked,  then  I  say  the  gentleman  is  on 
the  wrong  track.  I  say  the  gentleman  is 
on  a  dangerous  track. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  it  comes  to  a  time  of 
war  where  the  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  United  States  sees  the  need  about 
which  I  am  talking  to  use  or  to  employ 
nuclear  weapons,  then  he  will  prescribe 
their  use  at  that  time  in  order  to  meet 
the  challenge  which  exists  at  that  time. 
As  Commander  in  Chief,  he  does  have 
the  problem,  the  privilege  and  authority, 
to  assign  the  use  of  these  weapons  to 
meet  that  particular  condition;  that  is, 
to  meet  a  condition  of  war  and  not  a 
condition  which  exists  in  peacetime. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  am  undertaking  to 
say  is  that  we  cannot  transfer  these 
weapons  to  any  nation  or  to  any  group 
of  nations  in  peacetime  for  their  inde- 
pendent, sovereign  control,  since  this 
would  require  a  change  in  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act,  excluding  an  emergency 
wartime  action  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  in  time  of  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  saying  that  in  my 
opinion  the  very  best  manner  in  which 
to  keep  this  situation  stable,  in  place  of 
spreading  nuclear  weapons  all  over  the 
map,  is  this  approach. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 


Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  me  again. 

I  want  to  proceed  with  my  comments 
on  the  assumption  that  we  are  engaged 

in  a  war  in  Europe,  and  I  believe 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  The  gentleman 
knows  that  we  are  not  at  war  in  Eu- 
rope, and  that  we  are  not  contemplating 
the  use  of  nuclear  weapons. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  California  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  5  additional  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  May  I  proceed  further, 
if  the  gentleman  will  continue  to  yield? 
Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  intended 
earlier  to  say  we  are  at  war  in  Vietnam. 
I  would  like  to  state  that  our  friends 
in  Europe  are  watching  with  just  as 
keen — although  somewhat  different  in- 
terest— the  events  in  South  Vietnam,  the 
beleaguered  garrison  at  Khesanh,  and 
they  read  the  debate  that  sometimes  ap- 
pears in  the  press  about  whether  or  not. 
should  the  situation  for  these  marines 
really  become  desperate,  whether  we 
would   use   tactical   weapons   to   defend 

them. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
not  going  to  get  off  on  any  such  a  suppo- 

sition^ 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  believe  it  is  very  much 
to  the  point,  because  after  all  the  real, 
essential  defense  of  NATO  is  through 
U.S.  nuclear  weapons,  and  Germany  is 
wondering — and  will  have  reason  to  won- 
der— if  in  a  crisis  we  would  expose  our 
cities  to  nuclear  attack  to  protect  Ger- 
man or  French  homes,  when  in  Khe- 
sanh we  might  not  use  such  tactical 
weapons  to  protect  our  own  forces. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  is  indulging  in  fancy.  I  will 
decline  to  yield  further. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Cahfornia  declines  to  yield 
further. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  can  suppose  anything  that  he 
wants  to  suppose  that  the  Germans  are 
ttiinking,  but  I  will  tell  the  gentleman 
that  there  is  not  a  nation  in  NATO  that 
has  asked  the  United,  States  for  individ- 
ual use  of  atomic  weapons,  and  if  they 
would  they  would  not  get  them. 

And  I  will  tell  the  gentleman  further 
that  as  long  as  I  can  stand  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  and  fight  against  that 
kind  of  proliferation  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons that  I  will  do  so. 

So  when  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
is  worried  about  what  Germany  is  won- 
dering about,  and  taking  a  position  which 
they  have  not  taken,  then  I  say  the 
gentleman  is  indulging  in  fantasy. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  believe  we  ought  to 
be  concerned  about  Germany  because 
the  German  people  are  the  most  exposed 
of  all  nations  to  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
if  Germany,  as  France  has  done,  should 
withdraw  from  NATO,  we  could  well 
wind  up  wiih  a  European  continent  of 
Finlands- 


Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
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Ueman    from    Illinois    Is    Indulging    in 
fantasy 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  believe  we  had  better 
be  thimcing  about  this. 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  We  have  had  no 
such  proposal  from  the  Bonn  govern- 
ment. The  German  Government  Is  not 
concerned  about  it.  The  German  Govern- 
ment has  more  nuclear  weapons  on  its 
soil  than  any  other  nation  in  the  world. 
This  is  under  a  bilateral  agreement 
which  is  satisfactory  to  them,  and  they 
have  never  come  to  us  and  aslced  us  for 
independent  sovereign  control  over  the 
nuclear  weapons. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  The  gentleman  is  well 
aware  of  the  debate  in  Germany  that  is 
going  on  today  over  this  treaty,  and  the 
resentment  that  is  building  day  by  day, 

not  only  in  Bonn,  but 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  believe  I  am  aware 
of  the  recent  debate  that  has  occurred.  I 
believe  the  Germarw  are  afraid  that  they 
are  not  Koing  to  obtain  some  of  the  peace- 
time applications  of  atomic  energy.  We 
are  not  debating  with  Germany  the  sole 
control  of  nuclear  weapons,  and  if  the 
gentleman  does  not  know  that,  he  should 
know  it. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  In  my  opinion  the 
treaty  has  so  little  promise  of  any  ad- 
vantage to  our  country  it  is  not  worth 
iiskmtj  i.'.itating  our  closest  allies. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  That  is  the  opinion 
of  the  gentleman,  and  he  is  entitled  to 
it.  However,  let  me  yield  to  someone  else 
who  is  better  informed  on  these  points. 

Mr  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

First  of  all  I  want  to  say  that  I  agree 
to  a  large  extent  with  his  remarks  as  to 
the  situation  in  Germany  The  Germans 
seem  to  worry  first  about  the  KPT's  ef- 
fects on  their  growing  nuclear,  and  sec- 
ond as  to  defense  aspects.  However,  I  do 
want  to  clear  up  something  which  slips 
into  these  discussions  from  time  to  time 
which  is  a  tendency  by  some  listeners  to 
equate  with  being  against  the  Non- 
proliferat'on  Treaty  with  beins  for 
proliferation.  The  one  does  not  neces- 
.sarily  mean  the  other.  In  my  own.  and 
most  cases,  it  certainly  does  not.  I  want 
to  make  my  position  clear.  It  is  that  I 
was  not  for  proliferation  when  the  Brit- 
ish ?ot  the  oomb.  or  when  the  Soviet 
Union  got  the  bomb,  or  when  the  French 
got  the  bomb,  or  when  Red  China  got  the 
bomb,  and  I  am  not  now.  today,  in  favor 
of  anybody  else  aettini;  the  bomb,  or  of 
any  proliferation  whatsoever. 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  I  am  glad  the  posi- 
tion of  the  gentleman  is  different  from 
the  position  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois. 

Mr  HOSMER.  Now.  what  I  would  like 
to  make  clear  is  what  I  object  to.  And 
that  is  the  treaty's  denial  of  the  option 
in  the   futa;e,   if   the  necessity   should 

arise 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Now.  the  gentleman 

knows 

Mr.    HOSMER.    WiU    the    gentleman 
wait,  and  iust  let  me  finish  first? 
Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Very  well. 
Mr.  HOSMER.  As  I  say.  what  I  object 


to  Is  the  NPT's  blanket  denial  for  all 
future  time  of  our  opinion  to  proliferate 
purely  defensively  if  sometime  in  the 
future  that  would  become  vital  to  the 
national  security  interests  of  the  United 
SUtes.  We  live  in  a  changing  world.  We 
should  not  hastUy  forgo  options  to 
take  necessary  measures,  or  which  might 
become  necessary  measures,  in  the  future 
as  things  change.  At  least,  we  should 
not  do  so  without  carefully  evaluating 
the  consequences.  This  ACDA  has  failed 
and  neglected  to  do.  and  underlies  one 
of  my  serious  objections  to  the  Agency, 
as  I  detailed  during  my  remarks  when 
the  rule  was  being  considered. 

The  second  objection  I  have  to  the 
NPT  is  that  the  treaty  U  inherently, 
as  now  written,  defective  in  provisions 
for  enforcement  and  monetary  cheating 
and  violations,  and,  therefore,  it  would 
not  be  an  adequate  vehicle  to  Prevent 
proliferation.  Yet  ACDA  is  selling  NPT 
like  a  plg-in-a-poke.  I  object  to  that. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  We  can  get  into  this 
in  general  debate,  but  the  gentleman 
knows  thls^this  phrase  -proliferates 
selectively  is  a  nice  phrase  that  the 
gentleman  uses.  But  let  me  say  that  pro- 
liferation whether  it  is  selectively  or 
in  group  form  is  a  dangerous  situation 
and  every  nation  in  NATO  that  wants 
access  to  nuclear  weapons,  in  joint  con- 
trol—and not  in  their  individual  con- 
trol today— has  that  privilege  and  has 
nuclear  weapons  on  their  soil.  If  they 
permit  it. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr.  al- 
BinT>.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  has 

expired.  .        ,     .  ,j   , 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Gross).  ,„  ^. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr  HOSMER.  I  Just  want  to  say  In 
final  response  to  my  distinguished  and 
admired  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Holifield)  that  selec- 
tive proliferation  might  not  be  good,  as 
he  said,  but  it  might  be  a  lot  better  than 
nonselective  or  unselectlve  proliferation 
with  anybody  getting  the  bomb,  as  might 
stUl  occur  with  this  treaty  because  of 
its  defective  enforcement  clause. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
•gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  L\tta1  will  yield  me  another- 
minute,  I  will  be  glad  to   yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  will  yield  the  gentleman 
more  time  If  he  needs  It. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the    gentleman    from    California    [Mr. 

HOLiriELDl. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  The  gentleman  says 
that  the  net  effect  Is  that  we  have  not 
prevented  such  proliferation  as  has  oc- 
curred, and  he  is  right  about  that.  We 
cannot  prevent  proliferation  in  the  fu- 
ture if  any  nation  wants  to  pull  out  of 
this  treaty  at  any  time  for  their  own 
piuTWses.  or  If  they  want  to  stay  out — 
like  France. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield   1 


minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Gross]. 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  Or  if,  like  Prance — 
where  Prance  wants  to  stay  out — and 
probably  Is  staying  out  of  It — of  course, 
they  can  do  this.  But  this  Is  a  treaty  to 
try  to  suppress  proliferation  and  hold 
It  back  as  much  as  we  can. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  just  want  to  comment 
on  the  remarks  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  made  a  few  moments  ago 
when  he  spoke  of  Members  dealing  In 
fantasy.  I  cannot  think  of  a  more  flowery 
fantasy  thsm  the  gentleman's  statement 
that  we  are  not  at  war  today,  or  the  Im- 
plication that  we  are  not  at  war  today. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  The  gentleman 
knows  that  I  said  we  are  not  at  war  in 
Europe.  The  gentleman  heard  me  say 
that,  if  he  was  listening. 

Mr.  GROSS.  No.  the  gentleman  did 
not  apply  it  to  the  war  in  Europe  exclu- 
sively. 

We  are  at  war.  The  gentleman  says 
that  we  would  be  at  war  only  if  the 
President  pushes  the  button.  Since  when 
did  it  require. a  declaration  of  war  for 
this  country  to  engage  in  armed  conflict? 
And  does  the  gentleman  think  there 
would  be  a  time,  if  someone  decided  to 
launch  a  nuclear  campaign  against  us 
for  Congress  to  declare  war?  Fantasy? 
The  gentleman  is  dealing  In  fantasy. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 

[Mr.  FiNDLEYl. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  pur- 
pose is  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks so  eloquently  set  forth  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Hos- 
merI. 

It  is  my  purpose  by  an  amendment 
which  I  will  offer  later,  to  protect  the 
option  of  this  valued  alliance.  NATO,  to 
some  day  secure  a  nuclear  defense  sys- 
tem if  at  such  time  the  Members  would 
desire  to  so  act. 

It  is  certainly  not  to  proliferate  weap- 
ons in  any  form  at  the  present  time. 
But  I  think  we  should  be  considerate  of 
the  self-interest  and  feelings  of  our  allies 
and  not  close  permEinently  the  door 
which  might  be  to  their  Interest  at  some 
l&tcr  d&tc 

Second.  I  hope  the  gentleman  from 
California  fMr.  Holifield].  for  whom  I 
have  great  respect,  will  find  the  opportu- 
nity during  the  consideration  of  this  bill 
by  the  Committee  of  ths  Whole  to  elabo- 
rate on  his  comment  at  the  outset  that 
my  additional  views  in  the  committee  re- 
port are  full  of  false  assumptions  and 
errors. 

So  far  in  all  the  time  he  has  taken,  he 
has  not  cited  one  single  error  in  those 
remarks.  Therefore.- 1  would  hope  that  In 
fairness  he  would  delineate  what  Is  mis- 
taken and  what  should  be  corrected. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time  and  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
being  no  further  requests  for  time.  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  the  resolution. 


The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  14910,  REGULATION  OF  DE- 
VICES CAPABLE  OF  CAUSING  RA- 
DIO INTERFERENCE 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  1084  and  ask  for  its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  1084 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
14910)  to  amend  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934,  as  amended,  to  give  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  authority  to  pre- 
scribe regulations  for  the  manufacture,  im- 
port, sale,  shipment,  or  use  of  devices  which 
cause  harmful  interference  to  radio  recep- 
tion. After  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  the  bill  shall  be 
read  for  amendment  under  the  five-minute 
rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  inter- 
vening motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  LattaI.  pending  which  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  1084 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
14910  to  amend  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934. 

The  bill  would  add  a  new  section  302 
to  the  Communications  Act  which  would 
empower  the  FCC  to  prescribe  reason- 
able regulations  governing  the  interfer- 
ence potential  of  devices  capable  of 
emitting  radio  energy  which  could  cause 
harmful  interference  to  radio  commu- 
nications. These  regulations  would  be 
applicable  to  the  manufacture,  importa- 
tion, sale  or  offering  for  sale,  shipment, 
or  use  of  such  devices. 

Such  regulations  would  not  be  appli- 
cable to  carriers  transporting  such  de- 
vices without  trading  In  them;  devices 
constructed  by  electric  utilities  for  their 
own  use:  or  devices  for  the  use  of  the 
Federal  Government,  or  devices  intended 
solely  for  export. 

The  legislation  also  provides  that  such 
devices  for  the  use  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment be  designed  so  as  to  reduce  ra- 
dio interference,  taking  Into  account  the 
needs  of  the  national  defense  and  se- 
curity. 

Devices  capable  of  causing  radio  inter- 
ference are.  among  others,  electronic  ga- 
rage door  openers,  certain  electronic 
toys,  high-powered  electronic  heaters, 
diathermy  machines,  welders,  radio  and 
television  receivers,  ultrasonic  cleaners, 
and  remote  control  devices  for  such 
equipment  as  industrial  cranes. 


I  am  happy  to  say  this  legislation  will 
not  result  in  any  additional  cost  to  the 
Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1084  In  order  that  H.R. 
14910  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  v/ith 
the  statements  just  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  concerning  this  bill. 
The  present  law  is  often  the  fact  and 
causes  the  FCC  to  proceed  on  a  case- 
to-case  basis  in  locating  devices  which 
are  causing  radio  interference.  With  the 
passage  of  this  legislation  they  will  be 
able  to  regulate  the  manufacture  of  such 
devices  and  prescribe  regulations  relative 
to  their  manufacturer  so  that  they  will 
not  cause  interference.  This  is  the  sole 
purpose  of  the  bill,  according  to  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  I  Mr. 
Staggers]  at  the  time  he  appeared  be- 
fore the  Rules  Committee. 

However,  I  raised  a  question  about  the 
language  in  the  bill  as  it  seems  to  be 
much  broader.  He  has  assured  me  and 
the  other  members  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee that  the  FCC  already  has  these  ad- 
ditional powers  and  no  new  authority  Is 
being  granted  herein. 

I  do  wish  to  call  to  the  Members'  at- 
tention lines  5,  6,  and  7  on  page  2, 
which  read  as  follows: 

Such  regulations  shall  be  applicable  to  the 
manufacture.  Import,  sale,  offer  for  sale, 
shipment  or  use  of  such  devices. 

That  language  raises  in  my  mind  a 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  new 
language,  if  it  is  new  language,  will 
give  them  power  to  so  out  to  every  home 
that  has  electronically  operated  garage 
doors  and  tell  the  owners  how  to  operate 
and  use  them,  or  does  this  give  the  FCC 
the  authority  to  tell  the  owner  of  one  of 
these  little  walkie-talkies  that  he  is  not 
operating  it  properly  or  that  he  is  on  the 
wrong  frequency. 

These  are  questions  that  I  hope  will 
be  answered  during  general  debate.  They 
were  not  answered  to  my  full  satisfac- 
tion before  the  Rules  Committee,  but, 
with  the  assurance  of  the  chairman  of 
the  full  committee  that  this  bill  only 
grants  additional  powers  to  the  FCC 
relative  to  the  manufacture  of  these 
devices,  I  voted  to  report  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time  and  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time.     ^ 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

TO  AMEND  THE  ARMS  CONTROL  AND 
DISARMAMENT  ACT,  AS  AMENDED 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  14940)  to  amend  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act,  as 
amended,  in  order  to  extend  the  authori- 
zation for  appropriations. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 


Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill,  H.R.  14940.  with 
Mr.  PtJXTON  of  Tennessee  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Mor- 
gan! will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes, 
and  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Mrs. 
Bolton  1  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
14940.  H.R.  14940  authorizes  $33  million 
to  finance  the  operation  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  for  a 
3-year  period.  The  bill  makes  no  change 
in  existing  law  except  for  the  amount  of 
money. 

The  last  previous  authorization  was 
enacted  in  1965  and  authorized  $30  mil- 
lion for  the  3  fiscal  years  1966.  1967,  and 
1968. 

The  work  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  involves  primarily 
the  backup  of  the  U.S.  negotiators  who 
participate  in  international  negotiations 
on  arms  control  and  disarmament. 

The  Agency  was  established  in  1961 
because  it  was  generally  recognized  that 
the  United  States  could  not  very  well 
refuse  to  participate  in  such  negotiations, 
and  that  if  we  were  going  to  participate, 
our  representatives  should  have  avail- 
able to  them  adequate  expert  assistance 
and  technical  information  in  this  highly 
complex  field. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  suppose  that 
there  is  any  agency  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment which  is  more  misunderstood  than 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency. 

Every  once  in  a  while  I  hear  someone 
say  that  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency  is  trying  to  undermine  the 
Defense  Department,  that  the  United 
•  States  is  spending  money  out  of  one 
ixjcket  to  build  up  our  Armed  Forces, 
and  that  we  are  spending  money  out  of 
another  pocket  to  weaken  these  forces  or 
to  put  them  out  of  bu.siness. 

This  idea  completely  disregards  the 
facts.  In  the  first  place,  the  Department 
of  Defense  is  fully  informed  aisout  every- 
thing the  Arms  Control  Agency  does  or 
proposes  to  do.  The  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  reports  to,  and  all 
of  its  operations  are  reviewed  by.  the 
Committee  of  Principals  which  consists 
of  the  Secretaries  of  State  and  Defense, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  the  Chairman  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  the  Director  of  Cen- 
tral Intelligence,  the  Special  Assistants 
to  the  President  for  National  Security 
Affairs  and  for  Science  and  Technology, 
the  Administrator  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration,  and 
the  Director  of  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency. 

In  the  second  place,  let  me  point  out 
that  arms  control  does  not  diminish  U.S. 
security.  Gen.  Earle  G.  Wheeler,  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  has  said : 
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The  Joint  Chtef«  of  Staff  recognize  that 
national  security  can  be  Improved  by  bal- 
anced, phased,  and  safeguarded  arms  con- 
trol agreement*  Umltlng  the  military  capa. 
bllltles  of  nations  In  a  manner  conducive  to 
the  achievement  of  a  secure,  free,  and  peace- 
ful world. 

The  military  posture  of  the  United 
States  woiild  be  stronger  and  our  secu- 
rity would  be  greater  if  we  could  get  an 
effective  agreement  with  other  nations 
to  limit  the  size  and  nature  of  their 
forces  and  weapons. 

Secretary  McNamara  has  stated  the 
Issue  very  clearly  in  the  recent  discus- 
sion of  anti-ballistic-missile  defenses. 

If  both  the  Russians  and  ourselves 
maximimi  our  anti-ballistic-misslle  de- 
fense and  then  maximize  our  vehicles  for 
penetrating  these  defenses,  neither 
country  will  be  more  secure  but  both 
will  be  poorer. 

The  main  job  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  is  to  enhance 
the  security  of  the  United  States.  The 
function  of  the  Agency  is  to  see  that  the 
United  States  goes  into  any  arms  con- 
trol agreement  with  its  eyes  open. 

Another  misconception  about  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
is  that  it  is  an  organization  that  believes 
that  the  Russians  can  be  trusted.  There 
are  those  who  argue  that  it  is  a  com- 
plete waste  of  time  to  negotiate  with  the 
Russians  on  arms  control  since  any 
agreement  will  not  be  worth  the  paper 
it  is  written  on  and  that  the  people  in 
charge  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency  are  unrealistic  and 
gullible. 

Let  me  say  that  my  experience  has 
been  that  the  more  contact  people  have 
with  Russian  negotiators,  the  fewer  il- 
lusions they  have.  The  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  is  fully  aware  of 
the  pitfalls  and  the  frustrations. 

Nevertheless,  we  have  to  consider  that 
the  Russians  on  occasion  may  find  that 
an  agreement  will  serve  their  interests 
as  well  as  ours.  They  have  been  known 
to  live  up  to  agreements  when  it  is  to 
their  advantage  to  do  so. 

The  United  States  could  refuse  to 
enter  into  any  negotiations  relating  to 
arms  control  and  disarmament  on  the 
grounds  that  the  Russians  cannot  be 
trusted.  Nearly  all  of  the  governments  of 
the  world  fear  the  consequences  of 
atomic  war  and  give  top  priority  to  ef- 
forts for  arms  control. 

If  we  are  to  participate  in  such 
negotiations,  it  is  essential  that  we  know 
what  we  are  doing. 

The  highest  degree  of  military  and 
scientific  knowledge  must  be  readily 
available  to  our  negotiators.  The  job  of 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  is  to  see  that  the  United  States 
has  the  proper  backup  for  oar  negotia- 
tions. 

After  7  days  of  hearings,  which  in- 
cluded testimony  from  distinguished  citi- 
zens such  as  John  J.  McCloy,  General 
Gruenther,  and  Lewis  L.  Strauss,  former 
Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, the  committee  decided  to  ap- 
prove the  full  amount  of  funds  requested 
and  the  3-year  authorization  as  re- 
quested. 

The  bill  received  strong  bipartisan  sup- 
port In  the  committee.  The  Foreign  Af- 


fairs Committee  has  36  members— 21 
Democrats  and  15  Republicans.  There 
were  only  five  votes  against  the  bill  out 
of  25  voting. 

During  the  hearings,  most  of  the  dis- 
cussion centered  around  the  nonprollfer- 
atlon  treaty,  a  draft  of  which  has  been 
approved  by  the  United  States  and  by 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  is  now  pending  be- 
fore the  l8-Natlon  Disarmament  Con- 
ference in  Geneva. 

Several  witnesses  and  some  members  of 
the  committee  are  against  the  nonprolif- 
eratlon  treaty,  but  almost  every  one  fa- 
vored the  continuation  of  the  Agency. 

Although  the  nonprollferatlon  treaty 
is  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  Members  of 
the  House  and  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  this  bill  does  not  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  approval  of  the 
treaty. 

The  real  Issue  which  confronted  the 
committee  was  whether  the  operation  of 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  should  be  curtailed  or  whether 
it  should  continue  at  its  present  level. 

The  Agency  has  had  appropriations  of 
$9  million  a  year  for  fiscal  1967  and  fiscal 
1968.  They  are  asking  SIO  million  for 
fiscal  1969.  This  does  not  Involve  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  Agency's  operations. 

The  Agency  has  to  find  the  money  to 
finance  the  employees"  pay  raise  which 
the  Congress  enacted  last  year. 

The  Agency  also  has  to  finance  the 
entire  cost  of  field  tests  since  funds  for 
sharing  the  cost  of  such  tests  was  elimi- 
nated from  the  Defense  Department  ap- 
propriations. 

This  is  a  small  agency  with  only  268 
jobs.  Its  functions  are  highly  spe- 
cialized. It  does  not  have  the  sort  of 
budget  which  can  absorb  cuts  and  con- 
tinue to  perform  all  of  its  functions. 

Ten  million  dollars  for  fiscal  year  1969 
means  that  the  Agency  will  be  able  to 
continue  its  present  scale  of  operations. 
It  does  not  mean  an  expansion. 

The  Agency  has  never  had  a  1-year 
authorization.  The  original  authoriza- 
tion in  1961  was  adequate  for  2  years. 
In  1963  there  was  a  2-year  authoriza- 
tion, and  in  1965  the  Congress  author- 
ized funds  for  3  years. 

The  committee  was  Impressed  by  the 
argument  of  John  J.  McCloy.  who  said: 
I  think  the  3-year  authorization  Is  very 
Important.  Particularly  at  this  state.  If  there 
was  any  limitation  of  the  3-year  provision 
at  this  point,  I  think  perhaps  there  would 
be  undue  significance  attached  to  It. 

Perhaps  this  Is  the  chief  reason  I  would 
urge  you  not  to  limit  the  authorization  to 
one  year  but  that  you  continue  with  the 
3-year  period,  that  It  is  rather  Important 
psychologically   at   this   point.  •   *   • 

In  short.  I  think  that  with  the  annual 
review  which  Is  Incidental  to  every  appro- 
priation bill,  together  with  the  fact  that  at 
any  point  this  committee  can  call  on  any- 
one to  come  down  to  testify  and  report  on 
Its  affairs,  that  It  would  be  unfortunate  to 
give  any  indication  at  this  point  that  there 
Is  any  hesitation  about  our  attachment  to 
the  i>oUcy  of  arms  control  and  disarma- 
ment which  are  consistent  with  the  security 
of  the  country.  (Hearings,  pp.  225  and  226.) 

Over  half  of  the  funds  requested  are 
to  finance  external  research.  That  Is  re- 
search performed  under  contract  by 
private  firms  or  by  universities,  or  by 
Government     agencies     such     as     the 


Department  of  Defense  or  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  which  are  reim- 
bursed for  research  services. 

Although  there  Is  always  a  tendency 
to  be  suspicious  of  research  expenditures 
by  operating  agencies,  this  Agency  has 
a  major  research  function. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Agency  Is  re- 
quired to  carry  on  research  in  a  dozen 
categories  which  are  defined  by  statute. 
These  are  set  forth  on  pages  2  and  3  of 
the  committee  report. 

The  Director  of  the  Agency  is  directed 
to  do  research  In  these  fields.  A  sub- 
stantial cut  in  funds  would  mean  that 
the  Director  could  not  discharge  the  re- 
sponsibilities Imposed  on  him. 

In  addition,  although  the  Defense  De- 
partment and  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission carry  on  much  larger  research 
programs  relating  to  atomic  and  other 
weapons,  there  are  a  number  of  problems 
that  are  peculiar  to  the  arms  control 
and  disarmament' business  that  are  not 
of  particular  concern  to  other  agencies. 
A  case  in  point  Involves  the  detection 
of  the  existence  and  the  characteristics 
of  atomic  or  other  types  of  weapons. 
Such  detection  is  a  major  responsibility 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
intelligence  community.  Their  efforts  are 
directed  to  a  large  degree  to  detecting 
such  weapons  by  covert  means. 

The  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  faces  the  problem  of  developing 
techniques  for  such  detection  when  the 
counti-y  involved  has  avowedly  opened 
its  doors  to  inspection.  While  much  of 
the  technical  Information  needed  for 
open  inspection  can  be  obtained  from 
the  Defense  Department  or  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  there  is  a  different 
kind  of  problem  which  requires  special 
research. 

Many  pages  of  the  hearings  and  sev- 
eral pages  of  the  additional  views  which 
are  printed  with  the  committee  report 
deal  with  the  desirability  of  making 
atomic  weapons  available  to  NATO. 

This  discussion  really  has  nothing  to 
do  with  H.R.  14940.  but  the  Nonprollfer- 
atlon Treaty  does  require  that  none  of 
the  countries  which  have  atomic  weap- 
ons— both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  have  agreed  on  this 
point — shall  transfer  nuclear  explosive 
devices  to  any  one — Including  NATO. 

This  provision  of  the  treaty  Is  in  com- 
plete accord  with  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
•which  forbids  such  transfers. 

At  least  one  member  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  believes  that  the 
treaty  should  be  changed  so  as  to  permit 
transfer  of  nuclear  weapons  to  NATO. 
The  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
committee  do  not  support  this  point  of 
view. 

Nuclear  weapons  are  now  located  with 
NATO  forces  and  are  available  to  carry 
out  NATO  defense  plans.  These  weapons, 
however,  belong  to  the  United  States 
and  are  subject  to  U.S.  control.  I  do  not 
believe  that  there  are  many  In  the  Con- 
gress or  among  the  people  of  this  coim- 
try  who  want  to  change  this  arrange- 
ment and  turn  over  to  NATO  control 
over  nuclear  weapons  now  controlled  by 
the  United  States. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 


Mr.  Chairman,  On  January  24  the 
President  s«it  a  message  to  Congress, 
asking  continuation  of  the  Arms  Con- 
trol Agency  for  another  3  years  and  for 
authorization  of  needed  appropriations. 

H.R.  14940,  to  amend  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Act  In  order  to  ex- 
tend the  authorization  for  appropria- 
tions, was  reported  out  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  on  February  27. 

It  authorizes  an  appropriation  of  $33 
million  to  finance  the  continued  opera- 
tion of  the  Agency  for  3  years.  For  1969 
the  Agency  is  requesting  $10  million  in- 
cluding $4,682,000  to  finance  its  pro- 
gram operations  and  $5,318,000  to  fi- 
nance external  research.  The  Agency 
also  has  programed  $12  million  for  fiscal 
year  1970  and  $11  million  for  fiscal  year 
1971. 

Except  for  the  authorization  of  funds, 
the  bill  makes  no  change  in  the  existing 
authority  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency.  There  is  a  measure 
of  congressional  control  because  annual 
appropriations  are  required.  All  pre- 
vious authorizations  have  been  for  more 
than  1  year. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
8  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  I  Mrs.  Kelly]. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill 
Is  Intended  to  extend  the  life  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  for 
another  3  years.  The  title  of  the  Agency 
raises  questions  and  fosters  misgivings.  I 
can  readily  understand  why  this  is  so. 
One  day  we  are  voting  for  increased 
military  appropriations;  the  next  day 
we  are  voting  on  a  bill  authorizing  funds 
for  arms  control  and  possible  future  dis- 
armament. It  makes  a  Member  feel  like  a 
split  personality. 

I  regret  the  inclusion  of  the  word  "dis- 
armament" in  the  title  of  the  Agency. 
It  diverts  attention  from  the  immediate 
and  more  basic  objectives  of  arms  con- 
trol. The  decision  to  give  the  Agency 
jurisdiction  in  that  far-out  field  was  that 
of  Congress. 

It  was  Congress  that  provided  the 
guidelines  and  objectives  when  it  created 
the  Agency  in  1961.  The  basic  statute 
reads: 

This  organization  must  have  the  capacity 
to  provide  the  essential  sclenUflc,  economic, 
political,  military,  psychological,  and  tech- 
nological information  upon  which  realistic 
arms  control  and  disarmament  policy  mast 
be  based. 

It  then  enumerated  the  primary  func- 
tions of  the  Agency : 

(a)  The  conduct,  support,  and  coordina- 
tion of  research  for  arms  control  and  dis- 
armament policy  formulation; 

(b)  The  preparation  for  and  management 
of  United  States  participation  in  Interna- 
tional negotiations  In  the  arms  control  and 
disarmament  field; 

(c)  The  dissemination  and  coordination  of 
public  information  concerning  arms  control 
and  disarmament;  and 

(d)  The  preparation  for.  operation  of,  or 
as  appropriate,  direction  of  United  States 
partlclpaUon  In  such  control  systems  as  may 
become  part  of  United  States  arms  control 
and  disarmament  activities. 

Those  who  criticize  the  Agency  for 
moving  on  too  many  fronts  at  one  time 
would  do  well  to  read  what  Congress  has 
expected  of  It. 


In  an  effort  to  do  its  job,  the  Agency 
has  identified  five  broad  objectives  within 
which  research  Is  conducted  that  Is  basic 
to  the  national  security: 

First,  to  limit  and  reduce  armed 
forces,  armaments,  and  military  expend- 
itures through  arms  control  and  disarm- 
ament measures; 

Second,  to  prevent  the  proliferation 
among  nations  of  nuclear  weapons,  nu- 
clear delivery  vehicles,  and  conventional 
armaments; 

Third,  to  reduce  the  risk  of  outbreak 
of  armed  conflict,  to  Inhibit  its  escalation, 
and  to  limit  Its  destructiveness  and  dura- 
tion through  arms  control  and  disarma- 
ment measures; 

Fourth,  to  avert  harmful  economic 
consequences  of  reduced  defense  spend- 
ing resulting  from  arms  control  and  dis- 
armament measures,  and  to  study  the 
most  constructive  use  of  the  resources 
thus  released;  and 

Fifth,  to  assist  in  achieving  an  inter- 
national environment  conducive  to  arms 
control  and  disarmament  negotiations. 
During  its  short  span  of  life  the  Agency 
has  given  a  high  priority  to  the  control 
of  nuclear  weapons.  This  is  a  period  that 
coincides  with  a  breakthrough  in  nuclear 
technology.  Where  once  the  only  concern 
was  with  the  military  application  of  nu- 
clear energy,  it  suddenly  offered  the 
prospect  of  cheap  electric  power.  No 
longer  is  nuclear  energy  an  element  of 
war  alone;  it  is  the  hope  for  human  hap- 
piness. As  the  Agency  has  noted,  the 
world  "must  find  a  way  to  survive  the 
first  if  It  is  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the 
second." 

The  Agency  has  directed  its  limited  re- 
sources toward  curbing  the  indiscrimi- 
nate pollution  of  this  planet  with  atomic 
matter.  The  groundwork  that  went  Into 
the  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty  of  1963  and 
the  Outer  Space  Treaty  of  1966  pro- 
vided a  wealth  of  experience  to  the 
Agency  in  conducting  the  negotiations 
for  the  recently  completed  Nonprollfera- 
tlon Treaty.  Studies  of  a  highly  sophisti- 
cated nature  preceded  the  final  agree- 
ment. Let  me  suggest  a  few  of  these  in 
order  that  the  Members  may  appreciate 
better  the  detailed  attention  which  the 
Agency  has  given  to  this  difficult  sub- 
ject. One  was  a  study  on  techniques  for 
inspection  of  ballistic  missile  testing;  an- 
other concerned  the  reduction  of  ICBM 
leadtimes;  another  was  a  study  of  the 
validation  of  records  of  production. 

Some  critics  of  the  Agency  have  raised 
questions  about  the  merit  of  other  con- 
tracts into  which  the  Agency  has  en- 
tered. I  can  understand  the  basis  for 
concern.  But  their  worth  can  only  be 
judged  against  the  poverty  of  material 
that  marks  the  entire  field  of  arms  con- 
trol. Any  one  of  the  projects  by  itself 
may  seem  insignificant,  even  irrelevant. 
But  each  has  to  be  viewed  as  part  of  the 
total  effort  to  weigh  past  experience  and 
to  explore  unknown  paths.  After  all,  if 
the  end  results  of  each  research  project 
were  known,  there  would  be  no  need  for 
research. 

Members  should  know  that  the  work 
of  the  Agency  is  under  the  scrutiny  of  a 
General  Advisory  Committee  of  15  mem- 
bers. This  is  a  statutory  body  whose 
Chairman  is  the  Honorable  John  J.  Mc- 


Cloy.  Mr.    McCloy   has   devoted   many 
years  under  several  administrations  to 
work  in  the  field  of  armaments  and  dis- 
armament. Another  outstanding  Ameri- 
can on  this  committee  is  Gen.  Alfred  M. 
Gruenther.  now  retired,  who  is  so  well 
known   and   respected  by   all  of  us  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  who  was  in  com- 
mand of  NATO.  The  committee  was  for- 
tunate to  have  the  carefully  considered 
views  of  these  two  gentlemen  when  the 
bill  was  under  conElderatlon. 
In  his  testimony  Mr.  McCloy  stated: 
I  think  at  this  stage  we  might  be  on  the 
verge    of    another    arms    race    which    could 
achieve  an  intensity  that  would  be  quite  dan- 
geroxis  and  sinister.  I  think  of  all  times  in 
my  experience  with  the  Agency,  this  is  the 
time  for  a  vigorous,  well-researched  and  com- 
petent agency  to  deal  with  this  rather  com- 
plicated problem. 

I  asked  Mr.  McCloy  very  bluntly 
whether  the  United  States  would  be  bet- 
ter off  or  be  more  secure  if  the  Agency 
went  out  of  business.  His  an.swer  was 
equally  blunt: 

No;  I  think  it  would  be  less  secure.  I  think 
that  the  disarmament  business  and  arms 
control  are  so  extremely  important  at  this 
stage.  It  is  Important  to  avoid  an  intensive 
arms  race  with  the  hazardous  nature,  as 
history  shows,  of  those  races  in  the  past,  and 
the  dangers  that  would  be  involved  in  having 
nuclear  weapons  on  everyone's  doorstep.  I 
think  the  security  of  the  country  would  be 
considerably  lessened  if  it  did  not  have  an 
expert,  objective  group  of  people  in  the  Oov- 
ernment  looking  at  this  problem  seriously 
from  day  to  day. 

Tills  bill  carries  an  authorization  for 
$33  million— and  I  stress  the  word  mil- 
lion— over  a  3-year  period,  an  average  of 
$11  million  a  year.  As  Members  know,  our 
committee  has  been  reluctant  to  recom- 
mend long-term  authorizations.  Both 
General  Gruenther  and  Mr.  McCloy 
made  a  persuasive  case  for  an  exception. 
In  response  to  a  question  whether  the 
Agency  should  be  continued  for  3  years. 
General  Gruenther  gave  a  wholehearted 
"Yes"  and  added: 

To  reach  any  solution  other  than  that 
would  be  almost  a  catastrophe  from  the 
standpoint  of  our  posture  in  the  world — the 
things  we  as  a  nation  stand  for.  I  would  re- 
gret very  much  to  see  any  deterioration  in 
that  position. 

Mr.  McCloy  was  no  less  emphatic 
when  he  stated: 

If  there  was  any  limitation  of  the  3-year 
provision  at  this  point  I  think  perhaps  there 
would  be  undue  significance  attached  to  it. 
This  Is  particularly  true  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  ...  we  are  at  a  critical  stage  in  the 
whole  problem  of  arms  control  and  disarma- 
ment. There  are  some  plans  that  do  have  to 
be  prepared  over  more  than  a  1-year 
period  .  .  .  with  the  annual  review  which 
is  Incidental  to  every  appropriation  bill,  to- 
gether with  the  fact  that  at  any  point  this 
committee  can  call  on  anyone  to  come  down 
to  testify  and  report  on  its  affairs,  that  It 
would  be  unfortunate  to  give  any  indication 
at  this  point  that  there  is  any  hesitation 
about  our  attachment  to  the  policy  of  arms 
control  and  disarmament  which  are  consist- 
ent with  the  security  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  all  the  evidence 
is  weighed,  it  is  my  firm  conclusion  that 
the  work  which  this  Agency  has  done  and 
is  committed  to  do  Is  In  our  best  national 
interests.  Compared  to  the  billions  that 
we  spend — aiid  properly  so — for  our  de- 
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The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  recognize  that 
national  security  can  be  Improved  by  bal- 
anced, phased,  and  safeguarded  arms  con- 
trol  agreemenu  Umltlng  the  nUlltary  capa- 
blUUes  of  nations  In  a  manner  conducive  to 
the  achievement  of  a  secure,  free,  and  peace- 
ful world. 


The  militory  posture  of  the  United 
SUtes  would  be  stronger  and  our  secu- 
rity would  be  greater  if  we  could  get  an 
effective  agreement  with  other  nations 
to  limit  the  size  and  nature  of  their 
forces  and  weapons. 

Secretary  McNamara  has  stated  the 
Issue  very  clearly  in  the  recent  discus- 
sion of  antl-ballistic-missUe  defenses 

If  both  the  Russians  and  ourselves 
maximum  our  anti-balUstic-misslle  de- 
fense and  then  maximize  our  vehicles  for 
penetrating  these  defenses,  neither 
country  wUl  be  more  secure  but  both 
will  be  poorer. 

The  main  Job  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  is  to  enhance 
the  security  of  the  United  States.  The 
function  of  the  Agency  is  to  see  that  the 
United  8tate»-goes  into  any  arms  con- 
trol agreement  with  its  eyes  open. 

Another  misconception  about  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
is  that  it  is  an  organization  that  believes 
that  the  Russians  can  be  trusted.  There 
are  those  who  argue  that  it  is  a  com- 
plete waste  of  time  to  negotiate  with  the 
Russians  on  arms  control  since  any 
agreement  will  not  be  worth  the  paper 
It  is  written  on  and  that  the  people  in 
charge  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency  are  unrealistic  and 
gullible. 

Let  me  say  that  my  experience  has 
been  that  the  more  contact  people  have 
with  Russian  negotiators,  the  fewer  il- 
lusions they  have.  The  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  is  fully  aware  of 
the  pitfalls  and  the  triistrations. 

Nevertheless,  we  have  to  consider  that 
the  Russians  on  occasion  may  find  that 
an  agreement  will  serve  their  interests 
as  well  as  ovu-s.  They  have  been  Icnown 
to  live  up  to  agreements  when  it  is  to 
their  advantage  to  do  so. 

The  United  States  could  refuse  to 
enter  into  any  negotiations  relating  to 
arms  control  and  disarmament  on  the 
grounds  that  the  Russians  cannot  be 
trusted.  Nearly  all  of  the  governments  of 
the  world  fear  the  consequences  of 
atomic  war  and  give  top  priority  to  ef- 
forts for  arms  control. 

II  we  are  to  participate  in  such 
negotiations,  it  is  essenUal  that  we  know 
what  we  are  doing. 

The  highest  degree  of  military  and 
scientific  knowledge  must  be  readily 
available  to  our  negotiators.  The  Job  of 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  is  to  see  that  the  United  States 
has  the  proper  backup  for  our  negotia- 
tions. Wi  w   . 

After  7  days  of  hearings,  which  in- 
cluded testimony  from  distinguished  citi- 
zens such  as  John  J.  McCloy.  General 
Oruenther,  and  Lewis  L.  Strauss,  former 
Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, the  committee  decided  to  ap- 
prove the  full  amount  of  funds  requested 
and  the  3-year  authorization,  as.  re- 
quested. 

The  bill  received  strong  bipartisan  sup- 
port in  the  committee.  The  Foreign  Af- 


fairs Committee  has  36  members— 21 
Democrats  and  15  Republicans.  There 
were  only  five  votes  against  the  bill  out 
of  25  voting.  ,  ^^     ., 

During  the  hearings,  most  of  the  dis- 
cussion centered  around  the  nonprolifer- 
atlon  treaty,  a  draft  of  which  has  been 
approved  by  the  United  SUtes  and  by 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  is  now  pending  be- 
fore the  18-Nation  Disarmament  Con- 
ference in  Geneva. 

Several  witnesses  and  some  members  oi 
the  committee  are  against  the  nonprollf- 
eratlon  treaty,  but  almost  every  one  fa- 
vored the  continuation  of  the  Agency. 

Although  the  nonproliferation  treaty 
is  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  Members  of 
the  House  and  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  this  bill  does  not  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  approval  of  the 

trc&ty 

The  real  issue  which  confronted  the 
committee  was  whether  the  operation  of 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  should  be  curtailed  or  whether 
it  should  continue  at  its  present  level. 

The  Agencv  has  had  appropriations  of 
$9  million  a  year  for  fiscal  1967  and  fiscal 
1968.  They  are  asking  SIO  million  for 
fiscal  1969.  This  does  not  involve  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  Agency's  operations. 

The  Agency  has  to  find  the  money  to 
finance  the  employees'  pay  raise  which 
the  Congress  enacted  last  year. 

The  Agency  also  has  to  finance  the 
entire  cost  of  field  tesu  since  funds  for 
sharing  the  cost  of  such  tests  was  elimi- 
nated from  the  Defense  Department  ap- 
propriations. 

This  is  a  small  agency  with  only  268 
jobs.  Its  functions  are  highly  spe- 
cialized. It  does  not  have  the  sort  of 
budget  which  can  absorb  cuts  and  con- 
tinue to  perform  all  of  its  functions. 

Ten  million  dollars  for  fiscal  year  1969 
means  that  the  Agency  will  be  able  to 
continue  its  present  scale  of  operations. 
It  does  not  mean  an  expansion. 

The  Agency  has  never  had  a  1-year 
authorization.  The  original  authoriza- 
tion in  1981  was  adequate  for  2  years. 
In  1963  there  was  a  2-year  authoriza- 
tion, and  in  1965  the  Congress  author- 
ized funds  for  3  years. 

The  committee  was  Impressed  by  the 
argument  of  John  J.  McCloy,  who  said: 
I  think  the  3-year  authorization  Is  very 
important.  Particularly  at  this  state,  if  there 
was  any  llmiutlon  of  the  3-year  provision 
at  this  point,  I  think  perhaps  there  would 
be  undue  significance  attached  to  It. 

Perhaps  this  Is  the  chief  reason  I  would 
urge  you  not  to  limit  the  authorization  to 
one  year  but  that  you  continue  with  the 
3-year  period,  that  It  is  rather  Important 
psychologically   at   this  point    •   •   • 

In  short.  I  think  that  with  the  annual 
review  which  Is  Incidental  to  every  appro- 
priation bUl.  together  with  the  fact  that  at 
any  point  this  committee  can  call  on  any- 
one to  come  down  to  testify  and  report  on 
its  affairs,  that  It  would  be  unfortunate  to 
give  any  Indication  at  this  point  that  there 
is  any  hesitation  about  our  attachment  to 
the  policy  of  arms  control  and  disarma- 
ment which  are  consistent  with  the  security 
of  the  country,  t Hearings,  pp.  225  and  226.) 


Over  half  of  the  funds  requested  are 
to  finance  external  research.  That  is  re- 
search performed  under  contract  by 
private  firms  or  by  universities,  or  by 
Government     agencies     such     as     the 


Department  of  Defense  or  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  which  are  reim- 
bursed for  research  services. 

Although  there  Is  always  a  tendency 
to  be  suspicious  of  research  expenditures 
by  operating  agencies,  this  Agency  has 
a  major  research  function. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Agency  is  re- 
quired to  carry  on  research  In  a  dozen 
categories  which  are  defined  by  statute. 
These  are  set  forth  on  pages  2  and  3  of 
the  committee  report. 

The  Director  of  the  Agency  is  directed 
to  do  research  in  these  fields.  A  sub- 
stantial cut  In  funds  would  mean  that 
the  Director  could  not  discharge  the  re- 
sponsibilities imposed  on  him. 

In  addition,  although  the  Defense  De- 
partment and  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission carry  on  much  larger  research 
programs  relating  to  atomic  and  other 
weapons,  there  are  a  number  of  problems 
that  are  peculiar  to  the  aims  control 
and  disarmament  business  that  are  not 
of  particular  concern  to  other  agencies. 
A  case  in  point  involves  the  detection 
of  the  existence  and  the  characteristics 
of  atomic  or  other  types  of  weapons. 
Such  detection  is  a  major  responsibility 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
intelligence  community.  Their  efforts  are 
directed  to  a  large  degree  to  detecting 
such  weapons  by  covert  means. 

The  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  faces  the  problem  of  developing 
techniques  for  such  detection  when  the 
country  involved  has  avowedly  opened 
its  doors  to  inspection.  While  much  of 
the  technical  information  needed  for 
open  inspection  can  be  obtained  from 
the  Defense  Department  or  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  there  is  a  different 
kind  of  problem  which  requires  special 
research. 

Many  pages  of  the  hearings  and  sev- 
eral pages  of  the  additional  views  which 
are  printed  with  the  committee  report 
deal  with  the  desirability  of  making 
atomic  weapons  available  to  NATO. 

This  discussion  really  has  nothing  to 
do  with  H.R.  14940,  but  the  Nonprolifer- 
ation Treaty  does  require  that  none  of 
the  countries  which  have  atomic  weap- 
ons—both the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  have  agreed  on  this 
point— shall  transfer  nuclear  explosive 
devices  to  any  one— including  NATO. 

This  provision  of  the  treaty  is  in  com- 
plete accord  with  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
which  forbids  such  transfers. 

At  least  one  member  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  believes  that  the 
treaty  should  be  changed  so  as  to  permit 
transfer  of  nuclear  weapons  to  NATO. 
The  overwhelming  -majority  of  the 
committee  do  not  support  this  point  of 
view. 

Nuclear  weapons  are  now  located  with 
NATO  forces  and  are  available  to  carry 
out  NATO  defense  plans.  These  weapons, 
however,  belong  to  the  United  States 
and  are  subject  to  U.S.  control.  I  do  not 
believe  that  there  are  many  in  the  Con- 
gress or  among  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try who  want  to  change  this  arrange- 
ment and  turn  over  to  NATO  control 
over  nuclear  weapons  now  controlled  by 
the  United  States. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  On  January  24  the 
President  sent  a  message  to  Congress, 
asking  continuation  of  the  Arms  Con- 
trol Agency  for  another  3  years  and  for 
authorization  of  needed  appropriations. 

H.R.  14940.  to  amend  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Act  in  order  to  ex- 
tend the  authorization  for  appropria- 
tions, was  reported  out  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  on  February  27. 

It  authorizes  an  appropriation  of  $33 
million  to  finance  the  continued  opera- 
tion of  the  Agency  for  3  years.  For  1969 
the  Agency  is  requesting  $10  million  in- 
cluding $4,682,000  to  finance  its  pro- 
gram operations  and  $5,318,000  to  fi- 
nance external  research.  The  Agency 
also  has  programed  $12  million  for  fiscal 
year  1970  and  $11  million  for  fiscal  year 

1971. 

Except  for  the  authorization  of  funds, 
the  bill  makes  no  change  in  the  existing 
authority  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency.  There  is  a  measure 
of  congressional  control  because  annual 
appropriations  are  required.  All  pre- 
vious authorizations  have  been  for  more 
than  1  year. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
8  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  (Mrs.  Kellt]. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill 
is  Intended  to  extend  the  life  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  for 
another  3  years.  The  title  of  the  Agency 
raises  questions  and  fosters  misgivings.  I 
can  readily  understand  why  this  is  so. 
One  day  we  are  voting  for  increased 
military  appropriations;  the  next  day 
we  are  voting  on  a  bill  authorizing  funds 
for  arms  control  and  possible  future  dis- 
armament. It  makes  a  Member  feel  like  a 
split  personality. 

I  regret  the  inclusion  of  the  word  "dis- 
armament" in  the  title  of  the  Agency. 
It  diverts  attention  from  the  Immediate 
and  more  basic  objectives  of  arms  con- 
trol. The  decision  to  give  the  Agency 
jurisdiction  in  that  far-out  field  was  that 
of  Congress. 

It  was  Congress  that  provided  the 
guidelines  and  objectives  when  It  created 
the  Agency  in  1961.  The  basic  statute 
reads: 

This  organization  must  have  the  capacity 
to  provide  the  essential  scientific,  economic, 
political,  military,  psychological,  and  tech- 
nological information  upon  which  realistic 
arms  control  and  disarmament  policy  must 
be  based. 

It  then  enumerated  the  primary  func- 
tions of  the  Agency : 

(a)  The  conduct,  support,  and  coordina- 
tion of  research  for  arms  control  and  dis- 
armament policy  formulation; 

(b)  The  preparation  for  and  management 
of  United  States  participation  in  Interna- 
tional negotiations  in  the  arms  control  and 
disarmament  field; 

(c)  The  dissemination  and  coordination  oi 
public  information  concerning  arms  control 
and  disarmament;  and 

(d)  The  preparation  for.  operation  of.  or 
aa  appropriate,  direction  of  United  States 
participation  in  such  control  systems  as  may 
become  part  of  United  States  arms  control 
and  disarmament  activities. 
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Those  who  criticize  the  Agency  for 
moving  on  too  many  fronts  at  one  time 
would  do  well  to  read  what  Congress  has 
expected  of  it. 


In  an  effort  to  do  its  job,  the  Agency 
has  identified  five  broad  objectives  within 
which  research  is  conducted  that  is  basic 
to  the  national  security: 

First,  to  limit  and  reduce  armed 
forces,  armaments,  and  military  expend- 
itures through  arms  control  and  disarm- 
ament measures; 

Second,  to  prevent  the  proliferation 
among  nations  of  nuclear  weapons,  nu- 
clear delivery  vehicles,  and  conventional 
armaments; 

Third,  to  reduce  the  risk  of  outbreak 
of  armed  conflict,  to  inhibit  its  escalation, 
and  to  limit  its  destructiveness  and  dura- 
tion through  arms  control  and  disarma- 
ment measures; 

Fourth,  to  avert  harmful  economic 
consequences  of  reduced  defense  spend- 
ing resulting  from  arms  control  and  dis- 
armament measures,  and  to  study  the 
most  constructive  use  of  the  resources 
thus  released;  and 

Fifth,  to  assist  in  achieving  an  inter- 
national environment  conducive  to  arms 
control  and  disarmament  negotiations. 
During  its  short  span  of  life  the  Agency 
has  given  a  high  priority  to  the  control 
of  nuclear  weapons.  This  is  a  period  that 
coincides  with  a  breakthrough  in  nuclear 
technology.  Where  once  the  only  concern 
was  with  the  military  application  of  nu- 
clear energy,  it  suddenly  offered  the 
prospect  of  cheap  electric  power.  No 
longer  is  nuclear  energy  an  element  of 
war  alone;  it  Is  the  hope  for  human  hap- 
piness. As  the  Agency  has  noted,  the 
world  "must  find  a  way  to  survive  the 
first  if  it  is  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the 
second." 

The  Agency  has  directed  its  limited  re- 
sources toward  curbing  the  indiscrimi- 
nate pollution  of  this  planet  with  atomic 
matter.  The  groundwork  that  went  into 
the  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty  of  1963  and 
the  Outer  Space  Treaty  of  1966  pro- 
vided a  wealth  of  experience  to  the 
Agency  in  conducting  the  negotiations 
for  the  recently  completed  Nonprolifera- 
tion Treaty.  Studies  of  a  highly  sophisti- 
cated nature  preceded  the  final  agree- 
ment. Let  me  suggest  a  few  of  these  in 
order  that  the  Members  may  appreciate 
better  the  detailed  attention  which  the 
Agency  has  given  to  this  difficult  sub- 
ject. One  was  a  study  on  techniques  for 
inspection  of  ballistic  missile  testing;  an- 
other concerned  the  reduction  of  ICBM 
leadtimes;  another  was  a  study  of  the 
validation  of  records  of  production. 

Some  critics  of  the  Agency  have  raised 
questions  about  the  merit  of  other  con- 
tracts into  which  the  Agency  has  en- 
tered. I  can  understand  the  basis  for 
concern.  But  their  worth  can  only  be 
judged  against  the  poverty  of  material 
that  marks  the  entire  field  of  arms  con- 
trol. Any  one  of  the  projects  by  itself 
may  seem  insignificant,  even  irrelevant. 
But  each  has  to  be  viewed  as  part  of  the 
total  effort  to  weigh  past  experience  and 
to  explore  unknown  paths.  After  all.  if 
the  end  results  of  each  research  project 
were  known,  there  would  be  no  need  for 
research. 

Members  should  know  that  the  work 
of  the  Agency  is  under  the  scrutiny  of  a 
General  Advisory  Committee  of  15  mem- 
bers. This  is  a  statutory  body  whose 
Chairman  is  the  Honorable  John  J.  Mc- 


Cloy.  Mr.    McCloy   has   devoted   many 
years  under  several  administrations  to 
work  in  the  field  of  armaments  and  dis- 
armament. Another  outstanding  Ameri- 
can on  this  committee  is  Gen.  Alfred  M. 
Gruenther,  now  retired,  who  is  so  well 
known   and   respected  by   all  of  us  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  who  was  in  com- 
mand of  NATO.  The  committee  was  for- 
tunate to  have  the  carefully  considered 
views  of  these  two  gentlemen  when  the 
bill  was  under  consideration. 
In  his  testimony  Mr.  McCloy  stated: 
I  think  at  this  stage  we  might  be  on  the 
verge    of    another    arms    race    which    could 
achieve  an  intensity  that  would  be  quite  dan- 
gerous and  sinister.  I  think  of  all  times  in 
my  experience  with  the  Agency,  this  is  the 
lime  for  a  vigorous,  well-researched  and  com- 
petent agency  to  deal  with  this  rather  com- 
plicated problem. 


I  asked  Mr.  McCloy  very  bluntly 
v.'hether  the  United  States  would  be  bet- 
ter off  or  be  more  secure  if  the  Agency 
went  out  of  business.  His  answer  was 
equally  blunt: 

No;  I  think  it  would  be  less  secure.  I  think 
that  the  disarmament  business  and  arms 
control  are  so  extremely  important  at  this 
stage.  It  is  important  to  avoid  an  intensive 
arms  race  with  the  hazardous  nature,  as 
history  shows,  of  those  races  in  the  past,  and 
the  dangers  that  would  be  involved  in  having 
nuclear  weapons  on  everyone's  doorstep.  I 
think  the  security  of  the  country  would  be 
considerably  lessened  if  it  did  not  have  an 
exp>ert.  objective  group  of  people  in  the  Gov- 
ernment looking  at  this  problem  seriously 
from  day  to  day. 

This  bill  carries  an  authorization  for 
$33  million— and  I  stress  the  word  mil- 
lion— over  a  3-year  period,  an  average  of 
$11  million  a  year.  As  Members  know,  our 
committee  has  been  reluctant  to  recom- 
mend long-tei-m  authorizations.  Both 
General  Gruenther  and  Mr.  McCloy 
made  a  persuasive  case  for  an  exception. 
In  response  to  a  question  whether  the 
Agency  should  be  continued  for  3  years. 
General  Gruenther  gave  a  wholehearted 
"Yes"  and  added: 

To  reach  any  solution  other  than  that 
would  be  almost  a  catastrophe  from  the 
standpoint  of  our  posture  in  the  world — the 
things  we  as  a  nation  stand  for.  I  would  re- 
gret very  much  to  see  any  deterioration  In 
that  position. 

Mr.  McCloy  was  no  less  emphatic 
when  he  stated: 

If  there  was  any  limitation  of  the  3-year 
provision  at  this  point  I  think  perhaps  there 
would  be  undue  significance  attached  to  it. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  ...  we  are  at  a  critical  stage  In  the 
whole  problem  of  arms  control  and  disarma- 
ment. There  are  some  plans  that  do  have  to 
be  prepared  over  more  than  a  1-year 
period  .  .  .  with  the  annual  review  which 
is  incidental  to  every  appropriation  bill,  to- 
gether with  the  fact  that  at  any  point  this 
committee  can  call  on  anyone  to  come  down 
to  testify  and  report  on  its  affairs,  that  it 
would  be  unfortunate  to  give  any  indication 
at  this  point  that  there  is  any  hesitation 
about  our  attachment  to  the  policy  of  arms 
control  and  disarmament  which  are  consist- 
ent with  the  security  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  all  the  evidence 
is  weighed,  it  is  my  firm  conclusion  that 
the  work  which  this  Agency  has  done  and 
is  committed  to  do  is  in  our  best  national 
interests.  Compared  to  the  billions  that 
we  spend — and  properly  so — for  our  de- 
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fense  the  amount  contained  In  this  bill 
if^^  as  to  defy  a  meanlngfiU  com- 
pa?WYet  these  small  expenditures 
may  yield  dividends  of  untold  propor- 
tions, not  capable  of  expression  In  dol- 
lars,  for   the   happiness  and  peace   of 

""MJ^Chalrman.  the  punniit  of  peace 
through  inspected,  verified  arms  control 
Is  the  most  urgent^and  perhaps  the 
most  under  rated-task  confronting  the 
US.  Government.  _„„.j 

We  must  all  realize  that  the  rapid 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  n  re- 
cent years  has  brought  mankind  to  the 
S^hold  of  a  disaster  which  can  be 
triggered  by  the  frustrations  or  an  emo- 
tS  breakdown  of  even  a  single  major 

field  commander.  ,  .>,«  nnitj^d 

If  the  entire  Government  of  the  Unitea 
States  can  move  into  armed  action 
against  a  distant  country-as  we  did  a 
few  years  ago-on  the  basis  of  an  ad- 
mittedly incomplete  report  of  an  attack 
TS^ot  our  ships,  what  u^reater  dangers 
a?e  involved  in  the  positioning  of  nuclear 
weapons  in  th*  proximity  of  war  zones 
unless  we  have  U.S.  control, 
^ese  issues  are  seldom  discussed^  At 
Umes  it  seems  as  if  a  conspiracy  of  st- 
ance existed  to  shield  the  P"b "f  f rom 
the  recognition  of  the  dangers,/"^°^J*^ 
in  a  m^  distribution  of  tactical  and 
strategic  nuclear  weapons. 

-nSe  reasons  make  it  imperative  that 
we  approve  an  adequate  authorization 
?or  the  us.  Arms  Control  and  Dlsarma- 

"The^$n*^inion  a  year  authorization 
requested  for  this  Agency  is  friKhtening- 
ly  small  when  compared  with  the  $76 
billion  which  we  will  spend  this  year— 
of    necessity-to   develop   even   greater 

"I'SSTefefore.  that  the  House  show 
a  sense  of  responsibUity  and  a  sense  of 
DrM)ortion  by  refusing  to  approve  any 
^enSnent  deducing  the  authonzatiwi 
for  the  Arms  Control  Agency  anf  pa^ 
the  bUl  H.R.  14940  by  an  overwhelming 

''^Mrs  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  f  Mr.  Adair  1. 

Mr  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bUl 
before  us  today  provides  ^or*  3-year 
authorization  for  an  appropriation  ol 
l?3  milHon-SlO  milUon  for  fiscal  year 
1969  $12  million  for  the  following  year, 
and  511  miUion  for  the  year  after  that. 

The  Agency  is  currently  operating  un- 
der a  3-year  authorization  which  l^ame 
law  in  1965.  It  is  my  belief.  Mr  Chair- 
man that  this  is  too  lone  an  authorlza- 
5on  for  this  Agency.  At  the  Proper  tmie 
I  propose  to  offer  an  amendment  reduc- 
ing the  time  to  2  years,  and  the  doUars 
to  $22  million.  The  reason  I  shall  offer 
that  amendment,  as  I  will  explain  more 
fully  at  the  time  I  offer  the  amendment, 
is  ^ause  I  believe  that  every  Congress 
oX^ZL  given  the  opportunity  to 
take  a  long.  hard,  careful  look  at  this 
Agency  and  its  operations. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  suppose  It  Is  an  over- 
simpUflcatlon  to  say  that  this  Agency 
acts  in  two  general  areas.  It  Perfonns 
research  and  it  negotiates  treaties..  On 
the  question  of  research  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that   substantially   more  than 
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one-third  of  iU  budget  for  this  year  Is 
being  uaed  for  contracts  for  research 
made  with  other  insUtuUons.  I  for  one 
happen  to  believe  that  this  is  far  too 
high  If  you  will  examine  the  supple- 
mental views  signed  by  several  of  us. 
along  with  the  committee  report,  you 
win  find  listed  there  some  of  the  mat- 
ters for  which  research  is  being  done 

In  my  opinion  a  great  deal  of  tnis 
research  is  possibly  repetitive,  and  does 
not  really  contribute  to  the  increase  of 
knowledge  which  would  be  useful  for  this 

Agency.  ^  ,,        ,v,„» 

There  are  some  other  matters  that 
concern  some  of  us.  For  example,  there 
is  a  prohibition  against  the  use  of  nu- 
clear weapons  in  outer  space,  as  the 
Members  know 

Some  time  ago  Secretary-  McNamara 
announced  that  the  Soviets  had  a  ca- 
pability had  a  vehicle  which  could  travel 
In  outer  space,  and  was  capable  of  a)n- 
veying  nuclear  weapons.  When  members 
of  the  Agency  were  asked  whether  or  not 
in  their  opinion,  this  was  a  violaUon  of 
that  treaty,  they  said  "No,"  because  this 
vehicle  did  not  have  to  make  a  complete 
circuit  around  the  earth.  In  other  words, 
on  the  flimsy  excuse  that  the  vehicle 
could  make  only  a  fractional  or  part  of 
an  orbit,  the  Agency  took  the  position 
that  it  was  not  therefore  in  violation  of 

the  treaty. 

I  would  submit  that  this  is  a  danger- 
ous position  for  us  to  take.  It  is  extreme- 
ly dangerous  to  us  as  a  nation  to  rely 
upon  that  kind  of  advice.  Therefore.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  do  feel  it  is  highly  desirable 
for  this,  and  a  great  many  other  rea- 
sons—that It  IS  highly  desirable  that  we 
limit  somewhat  the  length  of  time  for 
which  we  authorize  this  Agency  to  con- 
tinue. ^       .  .   ,.  „»  , 
I  would  not  want  it  thought  that  I 
would  do  away  with  the  Agency.  I  would 
not^I  Intend  to  vote  for  this  bUl.  I  think 
it  is  useful  and  important  that  we  have 
a  body  of  people  with  knowledge  and 
skills  who  are  constantly  studying  these 
problems  and  able  to  negotiate  on  them. 
If  we  did  not  have  an  agency  of  this  kmd 
now   I  feel  quite  certain  that  someplace 
In  oiir  Government  we  would  find  it  very 
desirable  to  establish  a  body  of  people 
with  their  special  talents  and  skills. 

There  are  now  263  people  working  for 
the  organization  according  to  the  last  re- 
poit  that  we  had.  It  Is  not  a  large  agency 
either  In  terms  of  personnel  or  m  terms 
of  the  relative  amounts  of  money  In- 

^°I^  recommend  that  we  limit  the  time 
and  funds  and  then  pass  the  bUl. 

Mr  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
7  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia 1  Mr.  HolifieldI. 

Mr  HOLIFIELD.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee 
for  vielding  to  me. 

I  want  to  commend  the  chairman  and 
the  members  of  this  committee  who  have 
supported  and  recommended  the  biU 
HR  14940.  This  bUl  represents  In  my 
opinion  one  more  example  of  the  nii- 
merous  forward-looking  and  desirable 
pieces  of  legislation  that  have  emanated 
from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
during  Congressman  Morc.^n  s  chair- 
manship over  the  years. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  on  this  com- 
mittee. I  used  to  be  on  this  committee, 
and  I  regret  that  the  pressure  of  other 
work  on  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  and  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  made  me  feel  it 
was  necessary  to  resign  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  and  go  on  the 
other  committees. 

I  do  not  ordinarUy  intrude  myself 
into  the  discussion  of  legislation  of  other 
committees.  But  there  is  so  much  in  this 
report  about  the  nuclear  problem  that  I 
feel  from  my  background  of  21  years 
on  the  Joint  Committee  that  I  know 
a  UtUe  bit  about  it  and  therefore  I  have 
asked  the  chairman  for  this  time. 

I  have  alternated  as  chairman  and  vice 
chairman  on  this  Joint  Committee  since 

1961.  ^^     „  ..    . 

Beginning  in  1959  when  the  Unitwi 
States  was  negotiating  with  the  U.S.S.R. 
on  a  test  ban  treaty.  I  have  been  con- 
tinuously an  adviser  of  our  representa- 
tives negotiating  In  Geneva  on  nuclear 
weapons  test  limitations  and  nonprollf  er- 
atlon  treaty  arrangements  and  reriodl- 
cally  have  participated  in  actual  negotia- 
tions. 

I  was  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  which  made  the  study  of  the  pro- 
gram and  prepared  a  report  which  was 
sent  to  President  Truman  reconunending 
that  the  United  States  proceed  on  a  crash 
basis  to  develop  the  hydrogen  bomb. 

I  have  been  a  consistent  and  strong 
supporter  of  a  nuclear  navy  and  the  de- 
velopment of  strong  nuclear  deterrent 
force  for  the  United  States. 

I  have  personally  observed  atomic  ana 
hydrogen  bomb  tests  and  I  know  the  tre- 
mendous destructive  forces  that  they 
represent.  ..  _ 

I  wish  that  I  could  bring  to  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  the  experience  of  seeing 
a  hydrogen  bomb  test,  with  the  millions 
of  tons  of  TNT  force  that  is  released. 

I  would  say  to  those  who  would  oppose 
a  bill  like  this  to  think  about  it  and  think 
about  nuclear  war  In  this  world.  If  there 
Is  anything  under  Gods  sun  that  cari  be 
done  by  mankind  to  avoid  this  suicidal 
race  toward  their  own  extinction.  I  think 
it  ought  to  be  done.  I  think  one  of  the 
ways  of  doing  It  is  to  explore,  explore, 
and  explore  with  patience,  taking  every 
little  bit  of  progress  you  can  get,  every 
little  step  further  that  you  can  get  to  pre- 
vent this  country  from  going  down  the 
road  to  a  nuclear  war.  That  is  my  mterest 
on  this  floor  today.  ,    ,  ,,  .        v^,,^ 

And  when  I  hear  people  talkmg  about 
the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  un- 
der any  kind  of  situation,  such  as  Is  cori- 
talned  in  this  report.  .1  wiU  tell  you  it 
chills  my  blood,  too. 

I  say  that  every  step  that  we  can  take, 
in  the  name  of  God  we  should  take  it.  to 
prevent  any  proliferation  we  can  prevent. 
We  cannot  prevent  it  aU.  Of  course,  some 
of  these  nations  may  decide  to  manufac- 
ture their  own  nuclear  weapons.  But  11 
you  get  them  signed  up  not  to  do  it.  that 
means  they  are  signed  up  not  to  receive 
nuclear  weapons. 

That  does  not  mean  they  will  always 
live  up  to  their  treaties.  Treaties  have 
been  broken  ever  since  mankind  started 
to  make  them.  Of  course  there  wlU  be 
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nations  that  will  break  treaties  This 
treaty  is  not  binding  even  on  the  United 
States.  Article  X  provides  the  means  lor 
the  United  States  to  get  out  of  it— for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  the  national 
security  of  this  country. 

The     use     of     the    NonprollferaUon 
Treaty  that  has  been  discussed  here  to 
destroy  this  bill  is  using  something  that 
Is  extraneous  to  the  authorization  for 
continuance    of    the    ACDC.   You    may 
agree  with  the  treaty  or  not.  But  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  will  pass 
on  the  final  form  of  that  treaty.  The 
ACDC  is  negotiating.  They  are  trying  to 
arrange  it.  They  are  trying  to  develop 
it  When  they  do  develop  it.  it  will  be  up 
to  the  other  body,  of  course,  to  turn  it 
down  or  to  accept  it.  But  in  the  name  of 
God  do  not  prevent  a  continuing  search 
for  a  treaty  that  may  save  mankind. 

The   Joint   Committee    has   followed 
every  step  of  this  treaty.  We  have  fol- 
lowed every  word  and  every  phrase,  we 
have  had  something  to  do  with  the  writ- 
ing of  this  treaty,  because  we  have  con- 
stantly advised  those  who  are  in  charge 
of  the  negotiations  that  the  Congress 
will  not  accept  unrealistic  language  in 
a  nonproliferatlon  treaty.  So  we  have 
had  something  to  do  with  it.  both  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats.  This  has  not 
been  a   partisan  matter  in   the   Joint 
Committee,  and  I  hope  that  this  subject 
matter     never     becomes     a     partisan 

m&ttGr 

I  can  state  categorically  that  the  pro- 
posed nonproliferatlon  treaty  in  no  way 
affects  the  current  arrangements  of  the 
United  States  with  our  NATO  allies  per- 
taining to  their  nuclear  defense.  You 
talk  about  nuclear  defense,  weakening 
NATO  in  its  nuclear  defense.  Every  one 
of  those  6.000  weapons  that  are  located 
in  the  NATO  countries  is  for  their  de- 
fense   They   are   defense  weapons   for 
their  defense.  If  they  are  attacked,  and 
I  would  hope  we  would  never  use  nu- 
clear weapons  unless  we  were  attacked 
The  Atomic  Energy   Act.  since   first 
passed  in  1946.  has  never  permitted,  and 
still  prohibits  the  transfer  of  nuclear 
weapons  by  the  United  States  to  any 
nation  except  in  time  of  war  or  when 
the  President,  as  Commander  m  Chlei, 
shall  so  direct  on  the  basis  of  preserv- 
ing our  Nation.  That  is  the  only  way  we 
can  transfer  nuclear  weapons  into  the 
sole  sovereign  control  of  any  other  na- 
tion, and  I  hope  that  It  aJways  stays  that 
way  I  do  not  want  any  other  finger  on 
that  trigger  except  the  finger  of   the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  I 
do  not  care  whether  it  is  Eisenhower. 
Johnson.  Nixon,  Percy.  Rockefeller,  or 
Romney.  I  want  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  have  the  final  finger  on 
that  trigger.  That  is  the  way  the  law  pro- 
vides at  the  present  time. 

When  you  talk  about  "fuzzing"  this 
thing  up  and  preparing  for  some  fear- 
some eventuality  in  the  future,  you  are 
talking  nonsense.  We  will  take  care  oi 
the  future  when  the  time  comes.  This 
Congress  will  take  care  of  it.  There  will 
be  no  change  in  the  present  situation  by 
the  Arms  Control  Agency  or  by  anybody 
else  until  the  Congress  has  the  ftnai 
say-so  as  to  whether  it  will  be  changed, 
and  they  will  say  how  it  can  be  changed. 


As  I  said,  we  have  over  6.000  nuclear 
weapons  in  the  NATO  countries,  but 
those  weapons  are  under  a  dual  control 
system.   First,    the   nation   where     the 
weapon  is  has  to  agree  to  use  It.  Second, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  has  to 
agree  to  the  use  of  that  weapon.  Let 
us  keep  it  that  way.  When  I  think  of 
transferring    to    any    nation,  weak  or 
strong,  the  control  of  the  nuclear  weapon 
and  the  use  of  it.  for  example,  to  West 
Germany— the  Germans  do  not  want  It 
They  have  never  asked  for  It.  It  would 
destroy  NATO  if  we  transferred  nuclear 
weapons  Into  the  sole  control  of  West 
Germany,  and  everybody  m  this  room 
knows  it.  It  would  create  a  wave  m  this 
country  that  we  could  not  stand    and 
any  man  who  voted  for  that  would  be 
endangering,  in  my  opinion,  not  only  his 
political  career,   but   more  unportantly 
the  security  of  the  Nation. 

This  is  a  rough  job.  The  gentleman 
from  lUinois  has  challenged  me  to  give 
some  of  the  things  that  are  wrong  in 
his  statement.  I  do  not  have  the  time  to 
do  it.  but  if.  during  the  5-minute  nile 
I  can  get  some  time.  I  will  be  glad  to 
show  the  gentleman  where  his  state- 
ments not  only  are  in  error,  but  where. 
in  my  opinion,  his  assumptions  are  un- 

foimded.  ,       t  ^     « 

I  am  serious  about  this.  Before  I  do  so. 
I  will  be  glad  to  talk  to  the  gentleman 
to  let  him  know  what  I  will  be  talking 
about,  before  I  get  the  floor.  I  know  time 
is  limited,  and  I  feel  I  am  imposing  upon 
this  Committee  by  taking  this  7  or  8 
minutes,  but  I  want  to  make  three  or 
four  points  in  the  minute  I  have  left. 

There  is  a  nuclear  umbrella  in  the  mili- 
tary agreement  with  NATO,  which  is 
working,  and  NATO  is  satisfied  with  it. 
There  are  bilateral  military  agreements 
with  the  principal  NATO  nations— not 
all    but  the  ones  who  want  them— ana 
they  are  satisfied.  Nobody  is  raising  any 
problem   about   that.   We   are   training 
other  nations-  teams  of  all  the  nations 
who  want  to  participate  and  who  are  par- 
ticipating  with  us  in  bilateral   agree- 
ments. We  are  training  teams  to  use 
these  weapons  when  and  if  the  dual  con- 
trol method  is  exercised. 

I  am  sorry  I  do  not  have  any  more 
time,  but  I  would  say  let  us  go  ahead  and 
seek  ways  to  prevent  a  nuclear  holo- 
caust. Let  us  keep  the  control  m  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  Let  us  not 
let  this  genie  out  of  the  bottle  and  let  it 
loose  among  any  more  nations  in  the 
world  than  can  get  it  on  their  own.  That 
we  cannot  prevent,  but  we  can  prevent 
giving  them  this  terrible  destructive 
nuclear  weapon  force. 

Mrs  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Illinois.  .. 

Mr  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  remind  the  Members  that 
we  are  debating  a  3-year  authorizatiori 
for  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Aeency  We  are  not  debating  the  treaty 
that  became  the  subject  of  discussion 
between  the  gentleman  from  CaMornia 
and   my   colleague   from  the   State   of 

Illinois.  ,      ^.         T 

At  the  risk  of  sounding  facetious,  i 

would  suggest  to  the  gentleman  from 

Illinois  and  the  gentleman  from  Cau- 


f  ornla,  that  if  they  wish  to  continue  their 
battle  they  might  repair  to  one  of  the 
side  rooms  and  fight  a  duel  at  10  paces 
with  press  releases,  while  we  get  back  to 
discussing  the  authorization. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
presume  the  gentleman  means  a  non- 
nuclear  duel? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Of  course. 
Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield,  since  the  gentleman 
mentioned  my  name? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
surprised  to  see  this  nuclear  treaty  ques- 
tion brought  Into  this  discussion,  but  this 
is  about  the  only  thing  in  the  additional 
views  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  and 
it  is  in  the  report,  and,  of  course,  that  is 
the  only  thing  I  would  repair  to. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  appreciate 
his  discussion  with  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois,  since  that  frees  the  rest  of  us  to 
debate  with  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. I  think  the  gentleman  has  balanced 
and  equated  the  views  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
views  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
were  on  the  Nonproliferatlon  Treaty. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
Rentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  will  agree  that  about 
the  only  topic  which  was  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed in  the  hearings  was  the  draft 
treaty  on  nonproliferatlon,  and  also  that 
the  only  real  product  of  the  past  3  years 
of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  at  least  any  product  that  needs 
and  deserves  our  attention  at  this  point, 
is  that  same  draft  treaty. 

I  hope  he  will  agree  it  is  quite  appro- 
priate for  us  to  take  some  time  at  this 
point  in  connection  with  the  prolonged 
life  of  this  Agency  to  see  what  the  Agency 
has  accomplished  in  the  past  3  years. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  wish  to  emphasize 
the  concern  we  .should  have  this  after- 
noon: do  we  need  a  3-year  authorization 
for  this  Agency?  In  view  of  the  concern 
over  the  treaty  and  in  view  of  the  rather 
perfunctory  attention  which  our  com- 
mittee  gave   this  Agency,  I  beUeve   it 
would  be  in  the  interest  of  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency  if  their 
officials  would   give   us   the   word   that 
they  would  support  the  pending  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman   from   Indiana 
I  Mr.  Adair],  and  would  accept  a  2-year 
authorization. 

There  are  a  number  of  arguments  we 
could  use.  For  example,  those  who  are 
interested  in  old-fashioned  economy  in 
Government  ought  to  be  reminded  that 
there  are  more  supergrades  in  relation- 
ship to  total  employment  in  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  than 
there  are  in  any  other  department  or 
agency  of  the  Government.  One  out  of 
six  employees  of  this  little  Agency  Is  in 
a    supergrade    status.    The    next    best 
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sUffed  supergrade  operaUon  is  the  White 

"*JiS  by  looking  over  the  budget  of  this 
Agency  every  2  years  instead  of  every 
aTyears  we  might  achieve  a  few  proper 
economies.  , .     . 

The  thought  that  Congress  could  ef- 
fectively exercise  legislative  oversight 
during  the  period  when  the  bill  does  not 
come  before  us  is  not  at  all  a  sound 
argument.  Please  note  that  our  comnait- 
tee  theoretically  has  jurisdiction  over  the 
U  S  Information  Agency,  but  they  have 
an  open  end  authorization,  and  we  have 
about  as  much  influence  on  the  US.  in- 
formation Agency,  in  setting  its  author- 
ization and  its  policies— as  I  would  hope 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  would— 
as  Senator  McCarthy  has  on  present  for- 
eign policy  of  the  White  House. 

We  cannot  control,  we  cannot  have 
proper  legislative  oversight  unless  there 
is  legislation  before  the  committee  m  a 
necessary  fashion. 

I  would  consider  that  a  2-year  au- 
thorizaUon  wpuld  be  in  the  interest  of 
thf*  ARcncy  -  - 

I  want  to  underscore  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  and  the  gentleman 
from  California  diverted  attention  from 
the  basic  issue.  I  should  like  to  empha- 
size we  did  not  write  opposing  or  minor- 
ing  views  We  wrote  supplemental  views. 
As  friends  of  the  Agency,  we  would  prefeir 
a  '>-year  authorization  to  scrutinize  it 
properly,  to  save  it  from  criticism,  to  save 
it  from  the  possibiUty  of  escaping  con- 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Thomson  1  has  a  very  interesting 
amendment  to  offer.  He  suggests  that 
perhaps  we  link  the  disarmament  pro- 
gram with  arms  sales,  so  that  the  left 
hand  and  the  right  hand  in  Government 
will  know  what  they  are  doing. 

There  are  a  lot  of  questions  whlcn 
could  be  asked.  They  should  be  asked  at 
least  every  2  years  instead  of  every  3 

years.  .  .      , 

I  feel  that  if  there  is  any  need  for  leg- 
islative oversight,  if  we  in  the  Congress 
Uke  our  responsibility  to  heart,  at  least 
once  in  a  2-year  period,  at  least  once  in 
the  lifetime  of  every  Congress,  we  should 
review  the  authorization  and  scrutinize 
this  and  every  other  agency. 

I  would  hope  that  Members  would  Join 
us  at  the  proper  time  in  passing  a  2-year 
authorization.  I  believe  this  would  be  a 
progressive  step  and  would  achieve  the 
proper  congressional  control,  restraint. 
and  supervision  this  Agency  deserves. 

Mrs    BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
very  glad  to  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Thomson). 
Mr     THOMSON    of    Wisconsin.    Mr. 
Chairman.  I  want  to  supplement  what 
has  been  said  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  regarding  a  suggestion,  for  econ- 
omy and  efBciency  in  our  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency.  You  know  it 
might  be  assumed  that  the  bill  now  pend- 
ing is  for  the  only  so-called  arms  control 
agency  that  exists  in  this  country.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  the  Department  of -De- 
fense we  have  a  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary in  charge  of  plans  and  arms  con- 
trol   So  we  have  another  arms  control 
agency  In  the  executive  branch  ©f  the 
Government.  Then  I  was  looking  for  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  who  is  in 


charge  of  arms  sales  In  the  Department 
of  Defense.  Now,  surprisingly  enough,  it 
is  not  called  arms  sales  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  It  is  called  internation- 
al logistics  negotiations.  Now.  this  is  an 
unwieldy  term  for  the  average  citizen- 
international  logistics  negotiations.  So 
I  thought  if  we  would  call  it  by  its  right 
name,  which  is  arms  sales,  it  would  be  a 
big  help.  They  are  spending  three-quar- 
ters of  a  million  dollars  a  year  in  selling 
arms  They  are  annually  spending  $757,- 
000  on  the  effort  to  sell  arms  throughout 
the  world.  Now.  if  we  could  get  all  of 
these  agencies  under  one  administrative 
head    we  would  have  greater  efficiency 
and  we  would  have  -•^ome  economy,  and 
the  people  in  America  would  realize  that 
we  are  engaged  in  the  sale  of  arms  while 
we  purportedly  are  trying  to  control  arms 
and  induce  other  countries  to  disarm. 

Think  what  a  saluUry  effect  it  would 
have  if  we  had  one  agency  that  knew 
what  countries  we  were  trying  to  disarm 
and  what  countries  we  were  trying  to 
arm.  It  might  save  a  lot  of  duplication  of 
effort  on  our  agency  personnel  who  might 
be  going  to  the  same  countries  to  sell 
them  arms  while  another  agency  thought 
that  was  one  of  the  countries  that  they 
should  be  disarming. 

You  talk  about  your  right  hand  know- 
ing what  your  left  hand  is  doing.  I  think 
it  is  high  time  that  the  American  people 
realize  we  are  engaged  on  both  sides  of 
this  street  and  we  are  spending  money 
in  all  these  agencies.  Therefore  I  thought 
at  the  appropriate  time  I  would  offer  an 
amendment  for  the  purpose  of  strength- 
ening, streamlining,  and  improving  the 
efficiency  of  this  Agency,  which  amend-  • 
ment  would  read  as  follows: 

On  the  first  page,  after  line  7.  add  the 
following: 

•Sec.  2.  At  the  end  of  such  Act.  add  the 
following  new  section: 

•••Sec.  51  (ai  All  powers,  functions,  and 
duties  of  the  United  States  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  under  this  Act  are 
hereby  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense together  with  all  personnel,  property, 
and  records  utilized  by  such  Agency  in  the 
performance  of  the  powers.  funcUons,  and 
duties  transferred  by  thU  secUon. 

•  '(b)  The  Secreury  of  Defense  shall  exer- 
cise the  powers,  functions,  and  duties  vested 
in  him  by  this  section  through  the  Office  of 
International  Security  Aflalrs.  which  office 
shall  hereafter  be  known  and  designated  as 
the  Office  of  International  Security  Affairs. 
Arms  Sales.  Arms  Control,  and  Disarma- 
ment.' " 


I  hope  that  the  chairman  will  be  will- 
ing to  accept  the  amendments  so  that  we 
can  improve  the  efficiency  of  this  Agency 
and  effect  some  economy  in  Government. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Yes.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  make  a  little  sense 
to  the  taxpayers  who  foot  the  bills.  They 
will  better  know  what  is  being  done  to 
them  and  where  it  is  being  done. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  genUeman  from  Illinois 
IMr.  PindleyI. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
going  to  indulge  again  in  discussing  the 
Arms  Control  Agency's  principal  prod- 
uct^the  draft  Treaty  of  Nonprolifera- 
tien— even  though  this  may  seem  to  be 


a  bit  aside  to  some  Members.  It  is  di- 
rectly on  target,  in  my  view,  and  in  my 
opinion  it  fully  justifies  our  examina- 
tion. .  ,_^„ 
The    distinguished    gentleman    from 
California    IMr.    Holifield]     indicates 
that  he  shall  be  forthcoming  with  s<Mne 
citations  of  errors  in  the  remarks  which 
I  placed  in  the  conunittee  report.  But 
up  to  the  present  time  I  cannot  see  that 
he  cited  anything  as  erroneous.  I  am 
afraid  the  gentleman  is  indulging  in  at- 
tacking  a  strawman   to   some   consid- 
erable extent,  when  he  talks  about  those 
who  want  to  proliferate  nuclear  weap- 
ons to  other  nations.              .   ^    *^    .„ 
The  objective  which  I  seek  by  the  in- 
troduction of  my  amendment  is  not  to 
proliferate  weapons  to  any  nation  what- 
soever but,  rather,  to  support  and  to 
implement  the  position  which  President 
Eisenhower  insisted  upon  in  his  admin- 
istration,    that     the     late     Pi-esident 
Kennedy   insisted   upon   under  his  ad- 
ministration, and  that  President  John- 
son insisted  upon  until  October  1966. 

I  am  sure  no  one  would  accuse  any 
of  these  Presidents  of  being  wild  or 
ridiculous  or  unreasonable  or  dangerous 
in  what  they  were  doing  or  saying  or 
seeking  to  do  in  regard  to  nuclear 
weapons.  .      .    . 

My  amendment  would  protect  what 
is  known  as  the  NATO  option.  This  is 
an  option  clearly  recognized  by  all  three 
Presidents  up  until  October  1966  as  be- 
ing supremely  Important.  We  might  ask 
ourselves:  What  did  happen  in  October 
1966  to  bring  about  a  change  m  our 
position?  .^     _ 

•  The  only  factor  which  I  can  cite  to 
the  members  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  is 
that  by  that  time  President  Johnson  had 
concluded  that  this  NATO  option  was  not 
acceptable  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  he 
therefore  saw  it  as  his  proper  objective 
to  modify  our  purpose  and  accommodate 
the  Soviets.  However,  this  does  not  reduce 
one  whit  the  validity  of  the  petition 
Uken  by  our  American  leaders,  by  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower,  by  the  late  President 
Kennedy,  and  by  President  Johnson  until 
that  fall  period  in  1966. 

We  have  retreated  substantially  from 
our  previous  position  as  a  nation  in  bar- 
gaining with  the  Soviet  Union  upon  the 
question  of  arms  control  and  nonpro- 
liferation.  . 

Mr  Chairman,  involved  here  is  tne 
problem  of  nuclear  guarantees.  If  this 
country  makes  a  deal  on  what  amounts 
to  a  bUateral  basis  with  the  Soviet  Union 
as  it  is  attempting  to  establish  an  ar- 
rangement of  worldwide  nuclear  polic- 
ing, what  guarantees-  and  commitments 
do  we  undertake? 

I  tell  you  that  the  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion is  murky.  President  Johnson  said, 
under  the  treaty,  nations  subjected  to  nu- 
clear blackmail  could  expect  "strong 
support"  from  us.  What  does  "strong  sup- 
port" mean? 

Mr  Adrian  Fisher  testified  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  in  response  to 
my  questions  that  in  his  view  the  adop- 
tion of  this  treaty  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  would  not  increase  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
tect any  nation  In  any  respect  whatever. 
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In  other  words,  it  would  not  enlarge  our 
responsibility  beyond  present  commit- 
ments in  any  manner  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Chaii-mah.  if  that  is  the  case,  what 
is  the  quid  pro  quo  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  nonnuclear  nations?  How  can  we 
expect  any  nation  that  might  feel  that  its 
interests  may  some  day  be  pressed  with  a 
Communist  threat,  whether  Red  China  or 
the  Soviet  Union,  how  can  we  expect  such 
a  nation  to  accept  this  treaty,  lacking  as 
it  does  guarantees  in  any  practical  meas- 
ure? 

I  can  give  you  another  little  episode 
that  just  became  clear.  Just  today  I 
learned  that  our  Government,  that  is. 
the  officials  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency,  have  refused  to  give 
West  Gtermany  assurances  of  continued 
supplies  of  fissionable  material  for 
peaceful  uses  until  they  agree  to  sign  this 
treaty.  To  me  that  is  a  threat  that  is  rep- 
rehensible in  dealing  with  our  trusted 
loyal,  and  patient  ally  that  is  so  exposed 
to  Soviet  threat. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Buchanan]. 

Mr.     BUCHANAN.     Mr.     Chairman, 
America's  strength  is  the  world's  best 
hope  for  peace.  I  am  not  really  so  much 
concerned  about  the  weaponry  in  the 
hands  of  the  police  as  I  am  about  the 
weaponry    in    the   hands   of   the   Cosa 
Nostra,  nor  am  I  so  much  concerned 
about  the  rifle  in  the  closet  of  the  law- 
abiding  citizen  of  this  Nation,  which  he 
might  use  to  defend  his  family  against 
the  criminal  or  the  Insane,  as  I  am  about 
the  weaponry  in  the  hands  of  the  crim- 
inal or  the  insane  himself.  And  even 
though  there  is  reason  for  concern  about 
nuclear  destruction,  my  concern  is  not  so 
much  directed  toward  our  own  nuclear 
power  as  it  is  toward  the  fact  that  the 
most  dangerous  and  Irresponsible  powers 
in  the  world  already  are  or  are  becoming 
nuclear  powers. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  a  very  sophisti- 
cated nuclear  power.  Red  China  is  be- 
coming a  nuclear  power.  And  it  seems  ^ 
me  that  there  is  reason  for  concern  about 
the  3-year  continuation  of  the  life  of  an 
agency  without  any  review  at  all  by  the 
91st  Congress,  the  whole  thrust  of  which 
is  to  press  toward  more  and  bigger  and 
better  treaties  with  such  nations  as  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  seems  to  me  that  consist- 
ently in  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty,  the 
Space  Treaty,  and  the  proposed  Non- 
proliferation  Treaty,  the  effect  has  been 
to  bind  the  hands  of  the  good  guys  who 
wear  the  white  hats,  who  live  up  to  their 
commitments  and  their  treaties,  and  free 
the  hands  of  the  bad  guys  who  wear  the 
black  hats  and  who  do  not  honor  their 
treaties  or  their  commitments. 

The  Soviet  Union  only  signs  such 
treaties  when  it  is  in  Its  military  stra- 
tegic Interest  to  do  so,  and  honors  one 
only  so  long  as  It  Is  In  Its  military  and 
strategic  interests  to  do  so. 

I  would  reiterate,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
it  is  not  the  weaponry  in  the  hands  of 
the  innocent  about  which  I  am  con- 
cerned, but  the  weapons  that  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  guilty.  And  I  repeat  that 


America's  strength  is  the  worids  best 

hope  for  peace.  

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  remainder  of  our  time  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
IMr.   Frelinghuysen]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from   New   Jersey   *s  recognized  for   6 

minutes.  ^,      _.    , 

Mr  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. Interesting  as  the  discussion  has 
been  with  respect  to  the  so-called  non- 
proliferation  treaty,  I  should  like  to  re- 
mind the  Committee  that  the  subject 
before  us  today  is  simply  whether  to 
amend  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Act  so  as  to  extend  the  authoriza- 
tion for  appropriations  for  a  3-year 
period  If  we  keep  that  in  mind  I  beUeve 
we  will  realize  we  have  a  relatively  sim- 
ple Issue.  It  is  one  that  I  would  hope 
most  Members  of  the  Congress  would 

accept.  .     .    . 

We  may  get  into  an  arg:ument,  DUt 
I  believe  it  should  raise  no  blood  pres- 
sures as  to  whether  the  authorization 
should  be  for  a  2-  or  a  3-year  period. 

Let  me  simply  remind  the  Members 
that  in  1961.  when  this  Agency  was  es- 
tablished, the  vote  in  the  House  was  290 
in  favor,  and  54  against.  When  the  au- 
thorization was  extended  in  1965  the 
vote  in  the  House  was  302  in  favor  and 
63  against.  In  the  other  body  in  1961 
the  vote  was  73  in  favor,  and  only  12 
against,  and  in  1965  the  other  body  voted 
74  in  favor  and  11  against. 

I  would  guess  there  will  be  some,  prob- 
ably somewhat  more  than  a  handful, 
who  wUl  again  oppose  any  extension  of 
the    Arms    Control    and    Disarmament 
Agency.  However,  I  would  suppose  that 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  would  con- 
tinue to  feel  as  they  did  at  the  outset: 
surely    it  is  a  reasonable  suggestion  to 
have  a  focal  point  In  the  executive  branch 
of  our  Government,  a  relatively  small, 
highly  motivated  group,  less  than  300  in- 
dividuals,   who    admittedly    are    highly 
paid  in  comparison  to  the  average  bu- 
reaucracy,    to    provide     the    expertise 
needed  to  develop  an  attitude  toward 
these  basic  problems  of  national  security. 
I  would  suppose  that  support  for  this 
Agency  continues  because  the  world  is 
no  less  stable  than  it  was  in  1961.  TOe 
threat  of  war  is  at  least  as  great.  The 
urgency  of  doing  something  about  the 
problem  of  other  countries  acquiring  nu- 
clear weapons  is  at  least  as  urgent.  Thus 
the  need  for  an  arm  control  agency  is 

We  can  easily  be  misled  if  we  get  off 
in  a  discussion  of  what  is  basically  the 
prerogative  of  the  other  body;  that  is, 
whether  a  treaty  to  prevent  further  pro- 
liferation by  providing  limitations  on 
both  nuclear  states  and  nonnuclear 
states  is  a  good  thing  or  not. 

I  would  suppose  the  other  body  has 
enough  good  sense,  and  it  certainly  has 
the  responsibility,  to  face  up  squarely  to 
its  responsibilities  prior  to  any  ratifica- 
tion of  that  treaty.  . 

I  myself,  find  myself  very  strongly  in 
agreement  with  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  in 


his  expression  of  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  any  proliferation  of  weapons  by  this 
country  with  our  aUies,  individually  or 
collectively. 

I  say  this  recognizing  the  importance 
of  NATO  to  our  own  security,  but  in  the 
belief  that  the  present  arrangements 
with  our  NATO  allies  are  of  sufficient 
clarity  and  sufficient  definiteness  to  pro- 
tect both  us  and  them. 

We  m  the  House  have  no  direct  con- 
trol over  this  treaty,  and  I  certainly  urge 
that  we  should  not  try  to  torpedo  the 
Agency  and  its  employees.  Certainly  we 
should  not  put  any  restriction  on  the 
pay  of  employees  of  the  Agency  because 
we  individually  may  have  reservations 
about  the  wisdom  of  preventing  individ- 
ual NATO  allies  or  others  from  getting 
nuclear  weapons  from  us. 

It  does  seem  to  me  essential  that  we 
keep  this  point  in  mind. 

One  final  point  which  will  come  up  Is 
whether  to  provide  a  2-year  authoriza- 
tion or  a  3-year  authorization.  I.  my- 
self do  not  think  it  makes  a  great  deal  of 
difference  to  anybody,  except  perhaps 
the  employees  of  the  Agency,  whether  we 
grant  a  2-  or  3-year  authorization.  I 
have  mixed  emotions  myself.  Thus  far. 
I  find  myself  and  probably  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  be,  in  favor  of  a  3 -year  author- 
ization. It  seems  to  me  that  a  shorter 
authorization  does  not  do  anything  ex- 
cept pose  the  question  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  as  to  the  advisability 
of  taking  a  close  look  at  what  the  Agency 
is  doing.  ^    ,  _ 

Yet  this  year— and  I  do  not  feel  I  am 
revealing  any  secrets  by  saying  this— 
we  onthe  committee  are  coming  up  with 
no  far-reaching  recommendations,  either 
to  increase  or  reduce  the  number  of  em- 
ployees of  the  Agency.  Nor  are  we  mak- 
ing any  serious  suggestions  either  as  to 
expanding  or  contracting  the  nature  of 
their  research  program. 

Regardless  of  the  length  of  the  au- 
thorization for  the  Agency,  there  is  a 
definite  obligation  on  us  as  members  of 
the  committee  to  watchdog  this  opera- 
tion closely. 

I  assume  if  we  have  not  done  this  m 
the  past,  we  will  do  it  in  the  91st  Con- 
gress whether  a  bill  such  as  this  comes 
up  2  years  from  now. 

Mr  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  Rentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr     MATHIAS     of    Maryland.    Mr 
Chaii-man,  I  rise  In  support  of  the  bUl 
and  in  support  of  the  point  that  the 
gentleman  has  just  made  which  is  very 
well  taken. 

I  think  this  is  a  necessary  area  of  over- 
sight and  one  that  perhaps  we  have  not 
exercised  as  vigorously  as  we  should  have 
in  the  past. 

I  have  particular  reference  to  the  area 
of  study  of  the  economic  consequences  of 
disarmament  which  is  a  tremendously 
important  field  in  which  I  think  more 
could  have  been  done,  and  perhaps  we 
in  the  Congress  should  have  done  more. 
Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  cause  more 
vital  than  the  cause  of  peace.  In  this 
difficult  year,  it  is  especially  important 
for  the  Congress  and  the  United  States 
to  reaffirm,  in  clear  and  unmistakable 
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terms,  not  only  our  constant  hope  for 
peace,  but  our  continuing  commitment  to 
lessening  International  tensions,  slowing 
down  the  arms  race,  curbing  nuclear 
proliferation,  and  generally  reducing  the 
omnipresent  threat  of  nuclear  war. 

Passage  of  H  R.  14940.  to  extend  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
for  3  additional  years,  would  by  such  a 
reaffirmation,  and  I  strongly  support  this 
bin  today.  In  so  doing.  I  might  point  out 
that,  considering  the  gravity  and  the  ex- 
tremely technical  nature  of  the  Agency's 
assignment,  this  is  a  very  modest  bill.  It 
would  authorize  the  expenditure  of  only 
$33  million  during  the  next  3  entire  fiscal 
years.  Meanwhile,  at  current  cost  levels. 
we  are  spending  that  much.  $33  million, 
every  9  hours  in  Vietnaun. 

Other  Members  will  discuss  the  con- 
tributions of  ACDA  to  the  drafting  of 
the  Nonprollferatlon  Treaty,  the  devel- 
opment of  workable  nuclear  Inspection 
systems,  and  other  tasks.  I  would  like  to 
focus  briefly  on  one  very  Important  part 
of  the  Asency's  mandate:  the  question  of 
economic  .conversion,  or  the  economic 
lmi>act  of  disarmament. 

It  is  ironic  that  the  United  States,  a 
nation  dedicated  to  peace,  has  lived  so 
long  under  the  clouds  of  war  and  inter- 
national tensions  that  the  needs  of  na- 
tional defense  have  become  the  single 
largest  influence  on  our  economy.  When 
President  Eisenhower  warned  us  of  the 
Influence  of  the  "military-industrial 
complex."  our  defense  budget  was  about 
$40  billion  per  year.  Now.  8  years  later, 
that  budget  has  almost  exactly  doubled, 
to  about  $80  billion,  and  the  impact  of 
defense  spending  on  our  entire  economic 
structure  Is  even  greater  than  it  was 
during  the  Elsenhower  administration. 

I  do  not  cite  President  Eisenhower's 
remarks  to  suggest  that  there  is  any- 
thing sinister.  Improper  or  threatening 
about  the  alliance  between  our  MlllUry 
Establishment  and  American  industry. 
Certainly  the  strength  of  our  national 
defenses  is  a  tribute  to  the  talent  and 
technology  of  .\merican  free  enterprise. 
But  it  is  a  fact,  one  which  we  should 
not  ignore  or  discount,  that  our  entire 
economy  is  extremely  sensitive  to 
changes  In  the  scope  and  direction  of  our 
defense  effort,  and  that  reductions  in 
defense  spending  have  a  direct.  Immedi- 
ate, and  lasting  impact  both  on  Indi- 
vidual defense  contractors,  and  on  our 
economy  as  a  whole. 

My  own  congressional  district  felt  this 
Impact  several  years  ago,  when  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  ceased  ordering  the 
famous  'P.ying  boxcars"  which  had  been 
produced  by  the  Pairchlld-HlUer  Corp. 
In  Hagerstown.  Many  of  my  constituents 
remember  vividly  the  unemployment 
which  resulted  in  western  Maryland 
while  Falrchild-Hiller  was  converting  to 
other  types  of  production.  They  and  I 
would  not  want  changes  in  defense  re- 
quirements to  put  workers  out  on  the 
streets  again. 

If  the  effect  of  one  change  in  military 
procurement  can  be  so  great,  w^  can 
Imagine  the  nationwide  impact  of  a  re- 
duction m  the  overall  level  of  defense 
spending.  Including  both  procurement 
and  research  and  developmept.  A  cut  of 
10  percent  In  the  overall  Defense  De- 


partment budget  would  take  $8  billion  in 
orders  and  employment  out  of  the  econ- 
omy. The  end  of  fighting  in  Vietnam 
would  have  a  much  greater  effect  on 
production  and  employment  rates.  Even 
if  a  sizable  share  of  our  current  Viet- 
nam expenditures  were  redirected  to 
strengthening  the  defenses  elsewhere 
which  are  now  stretched  so  thin,  the 
eventual  reductions  in  spending,  assum- 
ing that  no  other  similar  conflict 
emerged  elsewhere,  would  completely 
change  our  economic  picture,  cause 
hardships  in  many  communities  now  de- 
pendent on  defense  payrolls,  and  com- 
pel us  to  reexamine  our  overall  economic 
policies.  .  ,     . 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  matter  how  distant 
peace  In  Vietnam  or  around  the  globe 
may  appear  right  now.  I  feel  that  we 
cannot  afford  to  neglect  these  ques- 
tions. The  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency  has  done  some  very  valu- 
able research  on  the  economic  impact 
of  defense  cuts,  and  on  the  types  of  re- 
adjustments which  would  be  required.  A 
year  ago.  the  President  established  a 
special  Cabinet-level  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee on  Economic  Planning  for  the 
End  of  Vietnam  Hostilities,  and  directed 
that  group  to  "begin  at  once  a  major 
and  coordinated  effort  to  review  our 
readiness  to  make  the  economic  ad,lust- 
ments  which  a  termination  of  hostilities 
In  Vietnam  might  require." 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  today  asking  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  for  a  report  on  the  work  of  this 
Coordinating  Committee,  the  level  of  Its 
activities  to  date,  and  any  preliminary 
findings  or  recommendations  which  it 
may  have  shaped. 

In  general,  I  feel  that  far  more  should 
be  done,  beginning  now,  to  increase  our 
readiness  not  only  for  any  reduction  in 
the  level  of  combat  in  Vietnam,  not  only 
for  the  distant  dawn  of  gradual  general 
disarmament,  but  also  for  such  even- 
tualities as  the  return  of  significant 
numbers  of  American  forces  from  Eu- 
rope and  a  reduction  In  our  expenditures 
in  that  theater. 

In  Intensifying  our  work  In  the  field  of 
conversion,  we  should  regard  economic 
readjustment  not  as  a  threat  but  as  an 
opportunity.  We  have  already  begun  to 
see  how  much  our  defense  Industries, 
with    their    advanced    technology    and 
modern    management    techniques,    can 
contribute  to  the  solution  of  many  of  our 
most  urgent  domestic  problems,  such  as 
transportation,  air  and  water  pollution, 
urt>an  development,  and  economic  plan- 
ning. I  have  Joined  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts   (Mr.  Morse]   and  many 
of    our    colleagues    in    sponsoring    leg- 
islation   to    create    a    Commission    on 
Public  Management  to  develop  means  of 
putting  American  free  enterprise  to  work 
on    public    policy.    I   believe    that    this 
legislation,  too,  should  be  considered  and 
passed  this  year,  and  such  a  study  of 
possibilities  should  be  coupled  with  In- 
tensified research  on  economic  readjust- 
ment. 

In  summai-y.  Mr.  Chairman,  passage 
of  this  bill  today  has  both  international 
and  domestic  significance.  It  will  reaf- 
firm our  commitment  to  continuing  the 
search  for  peace  In  a  nuclear  world,  a 


search  begun  during  the  Elsenhower  ad- 
ministration, and  even  more  critical  now 
than  It  was  then. 

Mr  PRELINOHUYSEN.  I  thank  the 
gentleman.  I  might  say  the  Agency  has 
taken  a  look,  and  Is  continuing  to  take  a 
look,  in  that  area.  I  would  agree  with  the 
gentleman  that  it  is  an  important  area.  I 
would  agree  with  him  also  that  it  might 
well  be  that  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  could  do  more  than  It  has  to  see 
Individually  what  has  been  accomplished 
by  this  agency  and  what  It  is  planning 

to  do  ,    .  ,j 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chanman.  I  yield 

the  remaining  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Gallagher  1 . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  It  Is  a  great  paradox  of  our  time 
that  young  men  are  chasing  each  other 
with  rifles  In  distant  places  while  we  In 
Washington  are  trying  to  prevent  a  nu- 
clear war,  and  yet  finding  a  way  to  pre- 
vent Incineration  of  this  planet  must  be 
as  meaningful  as  our  desire  for  peace  in 
Vietnam. 

It  seems  to  me  at  the  end  of  this  de- 
bate there  are  three  outstanding  Issues: 
First  is  the  issue  raised  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Wisconsin  that 
these  men  are  arms  salesmen.  Actually 
they  are  not  salesmen.  They  are  em- 
ployees of  an  agency  engaged  in  perhaps 
the  world's  most  important  work:  how  to 
prevent  the  world  from  becoming  a  pile 
of  ashes.  I  do  not  think  the  gentleman's 
amendment  Is  germane. 

The  other  Issues  we  have  are  whether 
or  not  we  should  have  a  2-  or  3-year 
authorization.  All  of  the  witnesses.  In- 
cluding Mr.  McCloy  and  General  Gruen- 
ther  Indicated  that  the  most  efficient 
and  economic  use  of  the  limited  funds 
that  this  agency  has  available  can  be 
had  by  a  3 -year  authorization. 

As  to  the  men  employed  in  this 
Agency,  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  FRELiHGHTTsrsEN]  did  state  that  they 
were  highly  motivated  men.  and  I  agree 
thoroughly  with  that  statement.  These 
men  are  highly  motivated.  Most  of  them 
could  obtain  higher  salaries  on  the  out- 
side. They  are  highly  skilled  and  dedi- 
cated, and  they  ought  to  have  a  right  to 
know  whether  or  not  their  careers  can 
be  extended  and  what  the  future  may 
hold  for  the  Agency.  So  while  It  Is  a 
value  Judgment,  the  fact  is  that  the 
'  preponderance  of  the  evidence  before  the 
committee  was  that  it  should  be  a  3 -year 
authorization. 

The  other  Issue  before  the  Committee 
that  we  shall  vote  upon  Is  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois.  I 
think  we  should  put  this  within  its  proper 
framework.  We  are  not  here  today  to 
discuss  and  debate  whether  or  not  this 
body  should  consent  to  the  Nonprollfera- 
tlon Treaty.  This  is  an  agreement  that 
has  been  reached  after  the  considered 
Judgment  of  those  who  must  advise  the 
executive  branch.  We  have  already  indi- 
cated that  we  would  Join  in  the  Non- 
proUferaUon  Treaty.  So  that  is  not  the 
issue  of  the  debate. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  has  reser- 
vations.  We   all   have   reservations   on 
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many  things,  and  so  this  Is  his  reserva- 
tion, as  to  whether  It  should  continue. 
But  withholding  the  salaries  of  the  peo- 
ple In  this  Agency  Is  no  way  to  go  about 
expressing  displeasure.  This  Is  a  govern- 
mental decision  that  has  been  made,  and 
to  deescalate  the  people  that  are  pres- 
ently on  the  Federal  payroll  Is  not  the 
way  to  reexamine  that  decision. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  January  30,  I  intro- 
duced H.R.  14941— a  bill  Identical  to  the 
one  now  before  the  House.  Its  purpose 
was  to  extend  the  life  of  the  VS.  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  by  au- 
thorizing appropriations  of  $33  million 
for  the  next  3-year  period.  After  hearing 
many  distinguished  witnesses— both  pro- 
ponents and  opponents  of  the  draft  legls- 
i  latlon — the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 

;  fairs  reported  the  bill  favorably,  without 

<  amendment. 

I  rise  today  to  express  support  for  the 
committee's  report,  for  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency,  and  for  its 
work  which  President  Johnson  has  char- 
acterized as  "the  most  urgent  business  of 
our  time." 

This  concept  of  arms  control  Is  not  a 
partisan  one,  and  never  has  been.  In  an 
address  before  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly  in  1960,  former  President 
Eisenhower  said  armaments  must  be 
controlled  "if  civilization  Is  to  be  assured 
of  survival."  And  just  a  few  weeks  ago 
Senator  Baker  pointed  out  In  the  Repub- 
lican "state  of  the  Union"  presentation: 
We  must  be  imaginative  enough  to  use 
nuclear  energy  to  make  peace  instead  of  war, 
to  promote  cooperation  Instead  of  conflict. 

To  these  ends  the  work  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  Is 
dedicated. 

It  is  to  promote  these  objectives  that 
I  support  a  3-year  authorization — an  au- 
thorization no  longer  than  the  current 

one. 

Mr.  William  C.  Foster,  Director  of  the 
Agency,  in  testifying  before  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  said: 

Contrasted  with  the  enormous  expendi- 
tures undertaken  by  the  United  States  each 
year  for  defense  purposes,  the  requested  au- 
thorization is  small— both  In  amount  and 
duraUoa  .  .  .  For  the  United  States  to  cut 
back  on  the  length  of  its  future  authorized 
arms  control  effort  at  this  time  could  have 
an  adverse  Impact  on  U.S.  objectives. 

Such  a  cutback  could  be  interpreted 
as  a  withdrawal  of  support  for  the  U.S. 
arms  control  effort.  Adherence  of  non- 
nuclear  countries  to  a  treaty  to  prevent 
the  further  spread  of  nuclear  weapons 
depends  largely  on  whether  they  are  con- 
vinced that  the  nuclear  weapon  coun- 
tries are  sincere  in  their  pledge  to  work 
for  curtailment  of  the  nuclear  arms  race. 
A  decrease  in  our  effort  to  curtail  the 
arms  race,  therefore,  could  decrease  our 
security  by  frustrating  the  nonprollfera- 
tlon policy  of  the  U.S.  Government— a 
policy  endorsed  by  every  national  ad- 
ministration since  World  War  n. 

This  has  also  been  the  consistent  pol- 
icy of  Congress,  which  clearly  closed  the 
U  S.  option  to  proliferate  nuclear  weap- 
ons to  other  countries  in  1946  with  the 
adoption  of  the  McMahon  Act.  The 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  which  suc- 
ceeded it.  prohibits  the  transfer  of  atomic 
weapons  in  foreign  commerce.  This  pro- 


hibition applies  both  to  other  countries 
and   to  international  organizations. 

Given  this  established  U.S.  policy,  it  Is 
appropriate  for  the  United  States  to  get 
an  International  commitment  from  the 
Soviet  Union  not  to  proliferate  nuclear 
weapons,  and  a  commitment  from  pos- 
sible nonnuclear  nation  recipients  not  to 
receive  or  acquire  such  weapons. 

In  1966.  U.S.  efforts  to  reach  agree- 
ment on  a  nonprollferatlon  treaty  re- 
ceived overwhelminfi  supix)rt  in  connec- 
tion with  Senate  Resolution  179.  This 
resolution  passed  the  Senate  by  84  to 
0.  with  all  but  one  absent  Senator  de- 
claring In  favor. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  an 
amendment  has  been  proposed  tjday 
which  denounces  the  U.S.  policy  to  pre- 
vent the  further  spread  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons The  amendment  would  condemn  as 
wrong  the  policy  of  every  administra- 
tion since  World  War  II  and  frustrate  an 
express  policy  of  the  Congress. 

I  submit.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this 
amendment  is  wrong.  It  would  cut  oil 
Agency  funds  unless  the  nonproUfera- 
tion  treaty  is  revised  to  permit  the 
United  stages  to  transfer  nuclear 
weapons  to  regional  defense  organiza- 
tions such  as  NATO. 

Our  NATO  alhes  have  not  asked  for 
this.  Under  the  circumstances.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  submit  that  this  amend- 
ment would  make  the  United  States  more 
allied  than  the  allies— or  as  the  saying 
goes,  more  Catholic  than  the  Pope. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  prohibits  the  type 
of  transfer  of  nuclear  weapons  advo- 
cated by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  FiNDLEY].  But  even  if  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  were  amended  to  permit 
transfer  to  regional  organizations  of  de- 
fensive nuclear  weapons  which  had  been 
•safed"  so  they  could  not  be  used  for  of- 
fensive purposes,  Mr.  Fisher  testifled  be- 
fore the  committee  that,  by  the  use  of 
X-rays  and  other  scientific  techniques, 
another  country  could  obtain  classified 
design  Information  on  the  warhead.  This 
would  show  the  design  of  a  sophisticated 
thermonuclear  weapon  which  could  be 
used  offensively. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Honorable 
John  J.  McCloy,  former  High  Commis- 
sioner  for  Germany  under  the   Eisen- 
hower   administration,    testified    before 
the  committee  that  amending  the  Non- 
proUferatlon  Treaty  to  permit  the  trans- 
fer of  defensive  weapons  to  NATO  "would 
frustrate  the  objectives  of  the  treaty. 
The  Nonprollferatlon  Treaty  would,  In 
fact   have  to  permit  proliferation— and 
In  a  manner  contrary  to  U.S.  policy  and 
contrary  to  legislation  enacted  by  Con- 
gress. , 
I    suggest    the    defeat    of    any    such 
amendment. 

Mr  Chairman,  negotiations  to  end  tne 
nuclear  arms  race  are  delicate,  un- 
mensely  complex,  and  difficult.  Though 
progress  has  been  slow  and  deliberate, 
earlier  landmarks,  such  as  the  1963  "hot 
line'  agreement,  the  Limited  Nuclear 
Test  Ban  Treaty  and,  more  recently,  the 
Outer  Space  Treaty,  give  us  good  reason 
to  hope  for  continued,  if  slow,  progress. 

We  have  within  our  ability  the  power 
to  end  the  human  story  here  on  earth. 


We  now  share  that  power  with  at  least 
four  other  nations.  The  efforts  to  turn 
us  back  from  the  brink  of  nuclear  holo- 
caust and  to  preserve  the  world  for  our 
children  are  and  should  be  supreme.  We 
should  never  give  any  Indication  other 
than  that  the  United  States  is  the  lead- 
ing advocate  of  peace  in  the  world  today. 
We  cannot  afford  to  do  otherwise.  I  ask 
strong  approval  of  this  3-year  authoriza- 
tion of  our  official  agency  for  peace  and 
stability  in  the  world. 

Mr  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  nuclear 
war  is  insanity.  The  prevention  of  nu- 
clear war  is  the  most  pressing  task  facing 

man  today.  

For  the  present  we  are  dependent  on  a 
balance  oi  nuclear  terror  to  keep  the 
peace  and  prevent  holocaust.  Each  year 
the  world  produces  more  terrible,  more 
deadly  weapons.  These  new  developments 
threaten  the  balance  of  terror  and  lead 
to  seemingly  unstoppable  arms  races. 

It  is  the  job  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
DLsarmament  Agency  to  research  the 
problems  of  reversing  this  awful  spiral. 
This  Agency  advises  the  President,  the 
Department  of  State,  the  Department 
of  Defense,  and  other  departments  of 
the  Government  on  matters  related  to 
arms  control— supplying  scientific,  mili- 
tary psychological,  and  legal  informa- 
tion necessary  to  the  formulation  of  pol- 
icy and  the  negotiation  of  agreements. 

Three  of  what  history  may  view  as  the 
largest  steps  away  from  world  nuclear 
destruction  have  been  t'^ken  in  this  dec- 
ade In  each  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency  has  in  good  measure 
been  responsible  for  the  progress  we  have 
made.  As  an  original  sponsor  of  the  bill 
establishing  this  Agency,  and  as  a  man 
firmly  convinced  of  the  primacy  of  the 
objectives  of  arms  control,  I  am  gratified 
with  these  striking  developments. 

One  year  after  the  estabUshment  oi 
the  Agency  the  Limited  Nuclear  Test 
Ban  Treatv  was  signed.  This  treaty  has 
protected  our  lives  by  eliminating  radio- 
active fallout  from  atmospheric  nuclear 
explosions  by  signatory  countries  includ- 
ing the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  treaty  has  also  had  a  salu- 
tary effect  in  limiting  the  development 
of  newer  and  more  terrible  weapons  by 
these  countries. 

Last  year  the  Agency  saw  the  fruition 
of  its  considerable  efforts  to  ban  the  ex- 
plosion and  the  presence  of  nuclear 
weapons  from  outer  space,  with  the  exec- 
ution of  the  Treaty  on  Outer  Space 

This  year,  after  considerable  efforts 
by  the  Agency,  there  is  a  draft  Nuclear 
Nonprollferatlon  Treaty  to  stop  tne 
spread  and  development  of  nuclear 
weapons  In  nonnuclear  nations.  This 
treaty,  which  is  acceptable  te  both  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  and 
to  many  nonnuclear  nations,  has  been 
presented  to  the  18-Nation  Disarma- 
ment Committee  In  Geneva  for  consid- 
eration. , 

These  three  treaties  are  singular  ac- 
complishments of  the  1960's.  and  in  each 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  has  been  largely  and  effectively 
involved.  ..       ..  „ 

Today,  we  are  asked  to  consider  tne 
future  of  this  Agency— and  we  are  asked 
to  prove  to  this  country  and  to  the  world 
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our  dedication  to  the  principles  of  arms 
control.  I  think  this  Is  a  question  we  can- 
not fail  to  answer  loudly,  strongly,  and 
afnrmatively— the  Arms  Control  Agency 
must  be  continued.  It  should  be  afforded 
the  $33  mllUon  this  bill  asks,  and  It 
should  be  given  a  new  3-year  mandate 
to  pursue  Its  overwhelmingly  necessary 
efforts. 

Some  Members  have  raised  questions 
concerning  the  propriety  of  a  3-year  au- 
thorization for  the  Agency.  I  am  not  a 
pessimist,  but  I  do  not  foresee  the  end  of 
the  need  for  this  Agency's  work  in  the 
next  3  years.  The  world  Is  looking  to  us 
today  to  determine  how  much  we  believe 
m  arms  control.  At  this  point  to  limit  the 
Agency  to  a  2-year  authorization  would 
be  to  depreciate  the  credibility  of  our 
national  commitment  to  disarmament. 
Further  still,  and  as  the  committee  re- 
port points  out.  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  Is  dependent  on  a 
well-trained  and  highly  motivated  staff. 
The  recurrent  question  of  continuing  the 
Agency  takes  a  toll  on  the  morale  and 
the  quality  of  this  sUff. 

In  short'.  I  can  see  no  valid  reason  why 
we  should  not  today  act  to  enable  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
to  continue  seeking  ways  to  halt  the  arms 
race  and  to  avoid  Armageddon. 

Mr   HALX,.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  beginning  to  wonder  just 
how  many  more  of  their  tax  dollars  are 
going  to  be  wasted  on  the  disarmament 
folly.  The  Communist  leaders  in  Moscow 
and  in  Peking  must    bum  the  midnight 
oil"  devising  plans  for  disarmament  that 
we  will  "fall  for."  To  them  disarmament 
is  but  another  dialectic  device  to  be  used 
as  a  means  to  accomplish  world  domina- 
tion.  We   negotiate,  then  capitulate  to 
their  demands,  then  execute  a  treaty, 
only  to  see  it  breached  by  the  Soviets. 
When    will    we    learn    that    the    mere 
negotiation  of  those  types  of  treaties  will 
not  usher  in  a  great  era  of  world  peace:" 
More  important,  when  will  we  learn  this 
accrues  to  their  distinct  advantage:* 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  at  a  loss  at  how 
good  faith  can  be  demonstrated  by  the 
Communists  in  the  realm  of  disarma- 
ment when  they  are  the  ultimate  cause 
of  the  arms  race  today''  They  are  supply- 
ing the  arms  that  sustain  aggression  in 
Vietnam  and  that  is  bleeding  American 
youth  white   They  have  perpetrated  an 
arms    race    in    the    Mideast    and    have 
fanned  the  flames  of  Arab  emotions  with 
Communist   guns,   planes,   and   rockets. 
They  will  supply  the  needed  arms  to  any 
revolutionary  group  in  any  part  of  the 
world  if  it  will  further  their  goal  of  world 
domination. 

Beyond  this,  the  Soviets  are  develop- 
ing missile  systems  that  either  breach  or 
are  an  open  subterfuge  of  the  much 
praised  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  so-called  CXter  Space 
Treaty.  One  example  of  this  Is  the  frac- 
tional orbitinii  bombing  system,  that 
Robert  Strange  McNamara  disclosed  last 
year.  The  former  SecreUry  sho\yed  his 
usual  lack  of  concern  in  this  area,  and 
said  that  the  United  States  was  in  a 
defenseless  position  against  this  missile 
system  which  could  bccomp  operational 
this  year.  He  stated  he  was  not  con- 
cerned. Not  only  that,  but  he  jumped  to 


the  Soviets'  defense  by  pointing  out  that 
the    flying    three- fourths    of    the    way 
around  the  earth  on  a  new  low  orbit  with 
a  nuclear  warhead  would  not  be  a  viola- 
tion of  the  Outer  Space  Treaty.  Mc- 
Namara could  hardly  wait  to  tell  the 
Soviet  Union  that  we  would  never  ac- 
cuse them  of  thinking  evil  thoughts.  In- 
stead of  an  immediate  outcry,  he  sug- 
gested this  orbiting  weapon  would  really 
travel  more  through  "outer  inner  space" 
than   through     inner  outer  space."   It 
would  not  tty  in  full  orbit,  he  said,  but 
in  a  fractional  orbit.  What  this  would 
mean  is  that  before  It  could  complete  a 
full  orbit,  it  would  be  detonated  over 
American    cities.    Robert    Strange    Mc- 
Namara s       semantical       disarmament 
mumbo  jumbo  could  well  be  the  last  that 
our  country  may  hear.  I  do  not  wish  to 
beat  a    dead  horse.'*  but  I  am  glad  his 
poor  judgment  is  out  of  Defense. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  awake 
to  the  realities  of  the  disarmament 
game.  The  computers  and  the  ivory 
towers  are  not  aware  of  these  realities, 
nor  is  the  Disarmament  Agency.  I^t  us 
not  waste  our  resources  on  this  self-de- 
structing folly. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr,  Chairman,  I 
should  like  to  add  my  support  to  that  of 
my  many  distinguished  colleagues  for 
the  authorization  for  the  continued  op- 
eration of  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency,  H.  R.  14940.  My  sup- 
port for  this  legislation  is  a  natural 
extension  of  my  long-standing  interest 
and  Involvement  In  the  development  of 
this  Agency,  one  which  is  dedicated  to 
the  prevention  of  worldwide  disaster  re- 
sulting from  the  proliferation  of  destruc- 
tive mlllUry.  and  particularly  nuclear, 
power. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  my  10  years  of 
service  in  this  House  was  the  participa- 
tion with  several  of  our  colleagues  in 
both  bodies  of  Congress  in  developing 
this  Agency  in  meetings  with  the  late 
President  Kennedy  at  the  White  House. 
I  have  vivid  Impressions  In  my  mind  of 
President  Kennedy's  enthusiasm  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament   Agency,  and  of  his  ex- 
pressed  high   hopes   for   Its   objectives. 
There  was  an  overwhelming  bipartisan 
endorsement  of  the  original  bill  creating 
the  Agency;  it  would  be  a  travesty  if  we 
did  otherwise  than  to  give  the  Agency 
the  confidence  it  should  have  by  giving 
less  than  our  enthusiastic  endorsement 
of  the  bill  before  us  today. 

It  is  difficult,  in  our  day-to-day  lives, 
to  conceive  of  our  incredible  proximity 
to  the  ultimate  holocaust.  Rational  men 
talk  not  of  universal  disaster  or  of  the 
preservation  of  our  civilization,  but  In 
mechanistic  terms  of  megatons  or  de- 
fense systems  or  alternative  military  and 
diplomatic  strategies.  They  could  not 
long  remain  rational  if  constantly  con- 
fronted by  the  true  magnitude  of  the 
dilemma  currently  facing  mankind.  Yet 
the  dilemma  persists,  and  will  not  dis- 
appear simply  because  we  cannot  toler- 
ate its  contemplation. 

The  merest  accident,  or  diplomauc 
whimsy,  might  result  in  a  nuclear  con- 
frontation, with  its  unthinkable  conse- 
quences. In  a  way.  it  seems  a  stroke  of 
fortune  that  sanity  has  thus  far  pre- 
vailed. Yet  it  is  precisely  sanity— lucid. 


logical  thought^that  is  required  If  hu- 
man sxu^ival  is  to  be  assured. 

And  it  is  to  this  purpose,  the  applica- 
tion of  sober,  rational  approaches  to  the 
search  for  a  solution  to  mankind's  most 
overwhelming  problem,  that  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  is 
dedicated.  ,       . 

The  danger  of  a  military  confronta- 
tion resulting  in  nuclear  disaster  is  mag- 
nified with  every  increase  in  the  weap- 
ons buildup  of  the  worlds  major  powers, 
and  with  every  new  nation  to  enter  the 
nuclear  arms  race.  Peace  could  be  to- 
tally assured  only  in  the  complete  ab- 
sence of  offensive  weapons.  Lacking  such 
an  optimum  situation,  we  must  strive  for 
the  next  best  alternative:  agreement  by 
the  major  powers  to  restrict  the  devel- 
opment and  employment  of  their  nuclear 
weapons,  and  to  prevent  the  prolifera- 
tion of  these  weapons  among  nations 
which  have  not  yet  developed  a  nuclear 
capability.  „    .  ^      , 

Such  agreements  can  be  effected  only 
by  arduous  and  thoughtful  negotiations. 
For  the  United  States  to  formulate  the 
realistic  arms  control  and  disarmament 
policies  which  it  would  promote  at  such 
negotiations,  our  Government  must  be 
prepared  to  conduct  exhaustive  investi- 
gations into  all  reasonable  alternatives, 
and  must  then  be  able  to  present  our 
conclusions  to  the  other  nations  involved 
in  the  most  effective  possible  manner. 

Performing  these  investigations,  and 
providing  our  representatives  at  the  ne- 
gotiations with  the  most  relevant  and 
well-reasoned  approaches  to  the  prob- 
lems of  arms  control  and  disarmament 
is  the  prime  function  of  the  Agency.  If 
the  treaties  on  nuclear  testing  and  con- 
trol of  military  uses  of  outer  space,  as 
well  as  the  proposed  nonprollferation 
treaty,  are  any  indication,  the  Agency 
has  performed  its  job  well. 

Mr  Chairman,  by  authorizing  funds 
for  the  continuation  of  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency,  we  are 
reaffirming  our  dedication  to  the  pursuit 
of  disarmament  and  peace  and,  ulti- 
mately to  the  survival  of  mankind.  The 
sums  of  money  involved  are  hardly  a 
great  price  to  pay  for  goals  of  this 
magnitude.  . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  expired. 
The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  sec- 
ond sentence  of  secUon  49(a)  of  the  Arms 
control  and  Disarmament  Act.  aa  amended 
(22  U.S.C.  2589(a)),  is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing immediately  after  •MO.OM.OOO".  the  fol- 
lowing- ".  and  for  the  three  fiscal  years  1969 
through  1971.  the  sum  of  $33,000,000.". 

AMENDMENT    OFfTRED    BY    »M.    ADAlR 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Adaib:  On  the 
nrst  page,  beginning  In  line  6.  strike  out  and 
for  the  three  fiscal  years  1969  through  1971. 
the  sum  of  $33,000,000"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "and  for  the  two  fiscal 
years  1969  through  1970.  the  sum  of 
$22,000,000". 


The    CHAIRMAN.    The    Chair    wUl 

count.  .   ^  . 

Thirty-eight  Members  are  present,  not 
a  quorum.  Tlie  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 

names:  I 

I  Roll  NO.  48 1 

Ashmor;  Olbbons  Mo^ 

Berrv  Green.  OrcK.  Nflsen 

Bray  Hawkins  rassm.vi 

Broln.  calif.  UoUaad  Pep^r 

Cederberg  Howard  Ph>lbln 

rMl#r  Jones.  Mo.  ResnicK 

gormV.  King.Callf.  H°^,^hal 

delaOarza  Kluc/ynski  ^'^i?"^^ 

nowdv  Mass.  Slices 

Kn  Machen  Stanton 


Mr  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 


Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  having  as- 
sumed the  chair.  Mr.  Pulton  of  Tennes- 
see. Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
reported  that  that  Committee  having 
had  under  consideration  the  bill  H.B. 
14940.  and  finding  Itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  400  Members  resPon<*^,f° 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 
The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Indiana  I  Mr.  AdaihI  is  recognized. 

Mr  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  which  is  before  the  House 
would  reduce  the  period  of  authoriza- 
tion from  3  years  to  2  years,  and  would 
reduce  the  amount  of  money  authorized 
from  $33  million  to  $22  million. 

The  appropriation  request  is  $10  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1869;  $12  million  m  the 
following  year,  and  $11  miUion  the  fol- 
lowing year. 

So  my  amendment  would  make  avail- 
able to  the  Agency  the  amount  of  money 
which  it  has  requested  for  the  next  - 
fiscal  years.  ^        , , 

As  I  said  earlier.  I  feel  very  strongly 
that  every  Congress  should  have  an 
opportunity  to  examine  the  .operations 
of  and  pass  judgment  on  this  Agency^ 
By  limiting  the  authorization  to  2 
years,  we  are  giving  it  enough  tune  to 
operate:  yet  we  are  assuring  ourselves 
that  it  will  be  back  here  during  the  next 
Congress  so  that  we  can  secure  informa- 
tion and  raise  questions,  as  may  seem 
necessary  or  wise. 

Let  me  recall  a  little  history.  In  1961 
this  Agency  was  authorized  for  2  years. 
In  1963  it  was  authorized  for  2  years. 

In  1965  we  wound  up  with  a  3-year 
authorization.  In  that  year  the  commit- 
tee reported  out  a  4-year  biU,  il 
my  memory  serves  me  correctly,  provid- 
ing $55  million.  The  House  reduced  it  to 
3  years  at  $40  million,  and  the  bill  as 
eventuaUy  signed  into  law  was  tor  3 
years  at  $30  million. 

The  amount  appropriated  for  the  ciJ^- 
rent  fiscal  year  was  S9  million.  The 
Agency  has  apparently  been  able  to  op- 
erate very  well  on  that  amount  of  money. 
In  fact,  the  263  employees  which  it  now 
has  on  its  payroll  is  an  increase  over 
the  number  that  it  had  at  the  beginning 
of  the  last  fiscal  year.  So  I  think  the 
question  of  money  should  not  be  one  that 
would  bother  anyone  who  is  inclined  to 
support  this  move  for  a  2-year  program. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  conclude  by  saying 
that  this  is  a  simple  amendment.  It  does 
not  iienalize  tne  Agency  dollarwlse.  It 
simply  assures  the  91sl  Congress  of  an  op- 
portunity to  look  into  this  authorization 
and  to  check  the  activities  of  the  Agency. 
Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

1  believe  it  is  a  measure  of  the  accept- 
ance of  the  Aeency  on  the  part  of  this 
body  that  the  only  primary^  issue  is 
whether  or  not  we  should  have  a  2-  or 
3-year  authorization.  The  gentleman  has 
indicated  his  rea.sons  for  suggesting  a  2- 
ycar  authorization  and.  as  I  said  during 
"my  remarks  in  the  general  debate.  I  think 
this  Is  a  value  judgment  that  must  be 

made.  .^^  .    . 

The  reasons  that  the  committee  voted 
out  a  3-year  authorization  hinged  on  the 
fact  that  this  is  a  highly  specialized 
Agencv.  There  is  a  limited  number  of 
employees  in  the  Agency.  All  of  them  are 
skilled.  Tliey  are  scientists  and  people 
with  specialized  backgrounds,  people 
who  could  find  other  more  lucrative  em- 
ployment. I  think  it  is  necessary  to  them 
to  know  that  the,  Agency  shall  be  m 
business. 

Similarly ,  in  the  programing  of  con- 
tracts, if  they  can  program  these  re- 
search contracts  out  over  a  3-year  period, 
it  gives  them  a  better  opportunity  to  do 
so  economically  and  efficiently.  All  of  the 
people  who  testified  before  the  commit- 
tee thought  that  the  compelling  reasons 
that  justified  the  3-year  authorization 
still  in  fact  exist. 

John  McCloy,  who  was  asked  about 
this  3 -year  authorization,  and  who  was 
one  of  the  principal  figures  in  the  ad- 
visory group,  along  with  General 
Gruenther,  said — 

I  think  the  3-vear  authorization  is  very 
important.  Particularly  at  this  stage,  if  there 
was  anv  limitation  on  the  3-year  provision 
at  this" point,  I  think  perhaps  there  would 
be  undue  significance  attached  to  it. 

Perhaps  this  Is  the  chief  reason  I  would 
u'-ge  you  not  to  limit  the  authorization  to 
onl  year  but  that  you  continue  with  the 
3-year  period,  that  it  is  rather  important 
psvchologlcallv  at  this  point. 

In  short.  I  think  that  with  the  annual 
review  which  Is  Incidental  to  every  appro- 
priation bill,  together  with  the  fact  that  at 
any  point  this  committee  can  call  on  anyone 
to  come  down  to  testify  and  report  on  its 
affairs  that  it  would  be  unfortunate  to  give 
any  Indication  at  this  point  that  there  Is 
.any  hesitation  about  our  attachment  to  the 
policy  of  arms  control  and  disarmament 
which  are  consistent  with  the  security  of 
the  country 


So  while  we  are  here  today  debating 
whether  it  should  be  2  or  3  years,  the 
preponderance  of  knowledgeable  exper- 
tise related  to  these  matters  all  combine 
to  .say  that  we  should  vote  out  the  3-year 
authorization.  I  urge  that  the  Committee 
do  so,  and  I  urge  that  this  amendment  be 

defeated,  ■,         i„ 

Mr.  HOSMER,  Mr,  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
.support  of  the  amendment, 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  doubt  if  many  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  realize  that  in 
the  charter  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency  there  is  a  provision 
unique  to  any  agency  or  department  of 
the  U.S,  Government — that  is.  this 
Agency  is  authorized  to  propagandize 
domestically  in  the  United  States.  In 


other  words,  it  can  spend  its  money  to 
talk  the  people  of  the  United  States  into 
any  kind  of  disarmament  or  arms  con- 
trol provisions  that  it  desires.  It  is  a 
unique  and  extraordinary  power  this 
Agency  has.  Certainly  when  the  gentle- 
man wants  to  have  a  look  at  the  funding 
of  the  Agency  oftener  than  every  3  years, 
and  at  the  most  every  2  years,  this  is  one 
of  the  most  important  considerations 
that  should  be  in  the  minds  of  Members 
of  Congress, 

We  have  a  great  suspicion  in  this  coun- 
try of  using  the  people's  money  to  propa- 
gandize them,  whether  it  be  on  domestic 
issues  or  foreign  issues  or  anything  else 
that  our  Government  does.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  riskv  tilings  I  know  of  to  use  U.S, 
public  funds  to  control  U.S,  public  opin- 
ion I  sav  this  in  support  of  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  and  urge  the  Members 
to  support  the  amendment  with  that  cau- 
tion in  mind, 

I  listened  to  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  I  Mr,  DerwinskiI   in 
which  he  seemed  to  imply  that  the  only 
reason  I  am  against  the  Disarmament 
Agency's  money  Is  that  the  Agency  has 
n-trotlated  this  nonprollferation  treaty. 
This  is  not  the  fact.  I  simply  u.sed  the 
nonproliferat'on  treaty  as  an  example  of 
the  Agency  negotiating  a  treaty  before  it 
did  its  homework  and  found  out  whether 
or  not  the  treaty  was  in  the  interest  of 
the  United  States.  The  treaty  may  be  or 
it  may  not  be.  The  trouble  is  that  ACDA 
never  looked  to  find  out.  which  was  its 
job  to  do  before  negotiations  ever  began 
and  which  it  has  not  yet  done. 

As  a-  matter  of  fact  we  set  up  an  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  for 
the  specific  purpose  not  only  of  finding 
the  good  arms  control  arrangements  we 
could  get  into,  but  .spotting  the  bad  ones, 
so  we  could  stay  away  from  the  pitfalls. 
The  Agency  has  not  performed  this 
function  and.  as  a  consequence,  its  fund- 
ing ,should  be  looked  at  more  frequently, 
or  better,  stopped  until  reforms  are  ac- 
complished, 

I  also  pointed  out  this  Agency  has 
failed  to  do  its  research  in  the  proper 
manner.  It  has  hired  a  lot  of  people  to 
come  up  with  studies  that  support  and 
aeree  with  the  preconceived  opinions  of 
the  people  who  head  the  Agency,  In- 
stead, it  should  be  doin?  an  Impartial 
and  an  honest  job  of  impassionate  anal- 
ysis of  these  various  kinds  of  disarma- 
ment proposals. 

We  pay  money  to  this  Agency  to  sup- 
port it  as  insurance  against  going  down 
the  wroncr  road,  and  the  Agency  is  not 
producing  and  not  doing  the  kind  of  re- 
search job  that  is  needed  to  keep  us  frorn 
inadvertently  going  downi  a  wrong  road 
in  these  negotiations  at  an  international 
level.  Congress  should  require  it  to  do  so 
or  cut  off  its  funds. 

Again,  I  might  say  this  Agency  has 
managed  to  hire  so  many  people  in  its 
own  research  staff  that  it  does  very  little 
contracting  out  of  research,  and  what 
contracting  out  it  does,  it  also  seems  to 
me  it  does  with  like-minded  organiza- 
tions who  are  not  going  to  upset  the 
applecart  and  oppose  any  of  its  news_ 
This  is  not  the  way  an  agency  should 
operate,  particularly  an  agency  with  this 
important  function. 
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That  again  Is  an  argument  In  favor  of 
the  gentleman's  plea  to  look  at  what  the 
Agency  Is  doing  every  2  years,  Instead 
of  letting  it  go  3  years  in  a  row,  and  let 
it  get  way  down  the  pike  before  we  have 
an  opportunity  to  overcome  the  damage 
it  might  do  us  because  it  is  sloi;>py  in 
doing  its  Job. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  think  the  Record  should  be  clear  that 
half  of  the  money  this  Agency  will  get 
will  go  into  contracts  and  research  and 
development. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  That  is  true  possibly 
according  to  the  new  budget,  but  let 
me  make  this  additional  point  relative 
to  the  Agency.  The  Agency  has  been  ad- 
ministered in  such  a  maimer  that  it  has 
not  bothered,  before  negotiating,  to  do 
this  research  iieeded  to  determine  if  it 
is  negotiating  toward  the  proper  ends. 
More  coutracting  out  of  research  will 
not  obviate  this  deficiency.  Only  re- 
formed administration  can.  The  Agency's 
negotiators  still  will  go  out  over  the 
green  tables  and  get  themselves  out  on 
a  limb  on  some  proposition,  and  then  its 
researchers  will  be  told  to.  and  have  to, 
back  them  up.  regardless,  instead  of  hav- 
ing the  chance  to  tell  them  they  are 
wrong.  The  only  remedy  for  this  is  to 
put  negotiating  responsibilities  back  In 
the  State  Department  and  confine  the 
Agency  and  its  proper  sphere  of  honest 
research. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  understand  those 
who  are  opposed  to  an  authorization  in 
this  case,  but  it  is  very  difflcult  for  me 
to  understand  why  anyone  who  is  in 
favor  of  the  authorization  would  wish 
to  limit  it  2  years,  rather  than  making  it 
a  3-year  authorization. 

Now.  the  3-year  time  period  suggested 
In  the  bill  and  recommended  by  the  ad- 
ministration was  a  time  period  which 
was  set  by  the  Congress  itself.  This  was  a 
compromise  worked  out  on  the  floor  of 
the  House. 

It  seems  to  me  there  are  enough  prob- 
lems in  making  progress  in  this  field 
without  the  Congress  trying  to  hamstring 
this  Agency  in  this  way.  Right  now  the 
Agency  is  trying  to  work  out  a  nuclear 
nonproliferation  treaty.  It  is  asking 
many  non-nuclear  nations  to  renounce 
nuclear  weapons.  The  non-nuclear  coun- 
tries naturally  want  the  nuclear  powers 
to  halt  the  nuclear  arms  race  if  they  also 
are  to  renounce  their  own  nuclear  ambi- 
tions. 

The  best  we  can  do  is  to  promise  to 
keep  talking  in  good  faith-  about  arms 
control,  to  keep  it  within  the  same  degree 
of  effort  as  before.  That  seems  to  me  to 
be  the  essential  point. 

How  can  the  United  States  hope  to 
convince  the  nonnuclear  countries  of 
our  good  faith  in  this  effort  if  the  Con- 
gress cuts  back  on  our  arms  control  ef- 
fort? How  can  we  get  them  to  renounce 
nuclear  weapons  if  the  Congress  will  not 
even  give  talks  to  halt  the  ^ucl^ar  arms 
race   the   same   support  it   gave   them 


when  this  measure  was  last  before  the 
Congress,  in  1965? 

This  Agency  was  created  in  1961  by 
bljMirtlsan  effort.  Republican  supporters 
of  the  bill  at  that  time  Included  Dwlght 
Eisenhower.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Robert 
Lovett,  Thomas  Gates,  John  McCloy.  and 
Alfred  Gruenther. 

Progress  can  only  be  made  with  con- 
tinued bipartisan  support.  We  have  to 
have  bipartisan  support  if  this  Agency 
is  going  to  do  a  job.  It  would  be  a  sad 
day  if  what  we  did  here  were  construed 
as  manifesting  partisanship  In  any  par- 
ticular. 

That  is  why  I  was  so  glad  the  chair- 
man of  this  great  committee  called  in 
John  McCloy  and  Alfred  Gruenther  to 
get  their  views.  Mr.  McCloy  was  asked 
if  he  thought  the  question  of  the  length 
of  the  Agency's  authorization  should  be 
a  partisan  matter.  He  replied : 

I  thlnlK  this  particular  agency  wa«  bom 
la  a  nonpartisan  atmosphere.  I  was  Just 
talking  to  General  Gruenther  about  that  to- 
day, although  this  was  put  forward  by  a 
Democratic  administration,  the  extent  to 
which  the  Republicans  supported  It  put  It  in 
the  class  of  a  nonpartisan  action.  A  former 
Republican  President  gave  statements  in 
favor  of  it  and  so  on. 

I  gave  other  reasons  why  I  thought  It 
would  be  unwise  to  Umlt  Its  existence  at  this 
particular  stage  In  history.  But  In  any  stage 
of  history  I  think  tlUs  matter  of  the  security 
of  the  country  Is  one  of  a  nonpartisan 
nature. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chalnnan.  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Does  the  gentleman  feel 
that  the  Agency  was  less  efficient,  less  ef- 
fective, during  those  periods  when  we  did 
give  it  a  2-year  authorization? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  is  not 
responding  to  the  issue  by  his  question. 
The  gentleman's  question  assumes  that  I 
might  think  it  was  not  efflcient.  My  ob- 
servation is  that  if  we  change  what  the 
Congress  did  by  shortening  the  term  it 
might  be  interpreted  by  the  world  as  an 
indication  that  the  Congress  Itself,  today, 
is  not  as  strongly  behind  this  Agency  as 
it  was  2  years  ago. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  I  pointed  out  earlier  that  two 
times  previously  we  have  limited  it  to  a 
2-year  authorization. 

Mr.  ALBE21T.  The  gentleman  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  And  only  once  provided  » 
3-year  authorization. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Had  we  never  given  it  a 
3-year  authorization,  the  gentleman's 
argument  would  be  very  valid.  Once  hav- 
ing done  that,  we  have  said  to  the  world 
we  believe  this  Agency  is  important 
enough  to  require  a  3-year  authoriza- 
tion. It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  a  re- 
treat should  we  now  curtail  the  authori- 
zation to  2  years.  It  would  have  been 
better  never  to  have  had  a  3 -year 
authorization  at  all. 

SUBSTrrOTB  AMENOMCNT  omSZIl  BT  MB.  OKOOa 
roa  THE  AMENDMENT  OrTEKKO  BT  MB.  AOAIB 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a 
substitute  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Oboss  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 


Adaib:  On  the  first  page,  beginning  In  line 
8,  strike  out  "and  for  the  three  fiscal  yeara 
1069  through  1971.  the  sum  of  (33.000,000" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "and 
for  the  fiscal  year  19<N>.  the  sum  of  »6,000.- 
OOO." 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  listened 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma,  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  and  his  plea 
for  a  3 -year  program.  We  do  a  lot  of 
ludicrous  things  around  there,  but  I  can- 
not think  of  anything  more  ludicrous 
than  to  authorize  continuance  of  this 
disarmament  outfit  at  $11  million  a  year, 
or  a  total  of  $33  million  for  the  next  3 
years. 

There  are  many  agencies  and  depart- 
ments of  Government,  including  the 
State  Department,  which  are  not  au- 
thorized to  be  funded  for  3  years.  They 
have  alleged  policies  in  the  State  De- 
partment, the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  and  many  others  but  they 
are  funded  annually. 

This  disarmament  agency  Is  one  of 
the  most  incongruous,  contradictory 
operations  in  Government.  It  has  spent 
millions  to  talk  about  disarmament  while 
the  Pentagon  peddles  $1  billion  worth  of 
arms  aroimd  the  world  each  year.  I  do 
not  mind  keeping  a  few  warm  bodies  in 
circulation  to  go  through  the  motions 
of  talking  about  disarmament  if  some- 
body wants  to  talk  about  it.  Therefore 
I  have  left  $5  million  in  this  bill  for  1 
year,  and  that  is  too  much,  but  I  want 
to  get  started  down. 

This  program  is  overfunded  and  has 
been  overfunded.  It  is  now  proposed  to 
overfund  It  again.  It  needs  to  be  closely 
scrutinized  every  year,  and  I  would  hope 
that  next  year  it  would  be  cut  far  below 
$5  minion. 

We  were  spending  on  an  average,  for 
years,  xmtil  the  New  Frontier  and  then 
the  Great  Society  came  along,  less  than 
$1  million  a  year  on  this  disarmament 
business  and  just  as  much  was  accom- 
plished as  there  will  be  by  spending  $33 
million.  Where  Is  the  disarmament  and 
where  is  the  peace  for  the  money  al- 
ready expended  on  this  Agency? 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  a  few  of 
the  contracts  of  this  organization.  Here 
Is  one  to  the  Purdue  Research  Founda- 
tion. It  provides  that — 

Sociological  and  psychological  principles 
relevant  to  the  nature  of  International  assur- 
ance will  first  be  surveyed,  nnally  the  study 
win  consider  the  social  and  psychological 
factors  Involved  In  the  actual  Inspection 
process,  such  as  the  conditions  under  which 
organizations  and  Individuals  divulge  Infor- 
mation of  various  kinds  to  organizations,  au- 
thorttle*.  and  foreigners. 

What  business  has  the  Disarmament 
Agency  in  research  and  studies  concern- 
ing the  divulging  of  information?  We 
have  the  FBI;  we  have  the  CIA;  we 
have  security  operations  in  the  State  De- 
partment and  In  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment— and  in  all  the  military  services. 
Why  should  the  Disarmament  Agency 
spend  a  single  dollar  on  research  in  this 
field? 

Then.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is  a  con- 
tract to  Johns  Hopkins  University  as 
follows : 

The  Peacekeeping  Proposals  of  the  U.S. 
"Outline  of  Basic  Provisions  of  a  Treaty  of 


General   and   Complete   Disarmament   In    a 
Peaceful  World." 

Description:  A  panel  of  experts  from  the 
Washington  Center  of  Foreign  PoUcy  Re- 
search, which  Is  afllUated  with  the  Johns 
Hopkins  School  of  Advanced  International 
Studies,  considered  the  basic  problems  of 
maintaining  the  peace  in  the  three  stages  of 
disarmament  and  after  general  and  complete 
disarmament  Is  achieved.  Their  analysis  was 
made  In  the  light  of  existing  U.S.  proposals 
m  the  U.S.  Treaty  Outline  for  General  and 
Complete  Disarmament  tabled  at  the  Geneva 
conference  In  April  1962.  The  panel  members 
wrote  individual  essays  elaborating  on  the 
various  topics  discussed  in  the  panel  ses- 
sions. These  essays  constitute  the  final  re- 
port 


Mr  Chairman.  I  wonder  who  among 
all  of  these  essay  writers  won  the  prize 
for  the  best  essay?  This  involves  that 
wonderful  "Alice  in  Wonderland  disar- 
mament proposal,  a  three-stage  deal  by 
which  we  would  put  our  Army.  Navy,  and 
Air  Force  into  the  United  Nations  under 
an  International  command. 

Mr  Chairman,  when  I  asked  the  ques- 
tion during  the  course  of  the  hearings 
this  year  as  to  what  has  happened  to  this 
fantastic  deal.  I  received  virtually  no  an- 
swer They  gave  the  impression  they  had 
forgotten  about  it.  No  one  knows  how 
much  money  was  expended  through  the 
years  on  this  three-stage  disarmament 
booby  trap.  Apparently  it  Is  tempo- 
rarily a  dead  issue,  something  of  a  moot 

iSSUB 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr    GROSS.   I  yield   to   the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California. 

Mr  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
three-stage  disarmament  proposal  Is  cer- 
tainly not  a  moot  question.  It  is  my  opin- 
ion that  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  should  be  reminded  ol 
the  fact  that  the  policy  of  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency  therefore 
of  the  present  administration  of  the  u.Ss. 
Government  is.  in  fact,  the  execution  of 
this  three-stage  disarmament  proposal, 
leading  to  total  and  complete  dlsarma- 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr  Gross 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 

minutes.)  „,    .  .,,  ..  _ 

Mr  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  yield  further? 
Mr.  GROSS.  Briefly. 
Mr    HOSMER.  And  this  administra- 
tion    wholeheartedly     supports     otner 
treaties  too:  a  treaty  to  halt  the  Produc- 
tion of  nuclear  materials;  a  treaty  to 
halt  the  production  of  nuclear  delivery 
vehicles:  a  treaty  to  scrap  nuclear  weap- 
ons. There  are  several  others,  too.  which 
at  the  moment  I  carmot  recall. 

Mr  Chairman,  all  this  Is  true  and 
somewhat  frightening;  so  I  do  not  won- 
der why  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Iowa  is  worried  and  wants  to  look 
over  the  operations  of  this  agency  fre- 
quently and  thoroughly. 

Mr  GROSS.  I  say  to  the  gentlemwi 
from  California  that  what  we  have  heard 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  today  has  been 
a  discussion  of  nuclear  warfare.  There 
has  been  no  discussion  of  chemical  war- 
fare or  bacteriological  warfare,  and  no 
discussion  of  conventional  arms.  Virtu- 


ally no  information  was  provided  by  the 
disarmers  before  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  and  none  here  today  in  tne 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
SUte  of  the  Union  with  reference  to  con- 
ventional arms,  the  weaPons  that  are 
being  used  now.  today,  with  which  to  kill 
Americans  In  Asia.  .^  ^  ,        k»^»  <= 

Mr  Chairman,  as  I  said  before,  here  Is 
this  Government  using  the  Pentagon  to 
peddle  $1  billion  worth  of  arms  a  year 
around  the  world  and  yet  it  has  the  (glos- 
sal guts  to  ask  for  $33  million  to  continue 
futile  talks  about  disarmament.  This  is 
not  merely  a  contradiction:  this  is  an- 
other addition  to  the  Great  Society  s 
"credibility  gap." 

Mr.  Chairman,  permit  me  to  read  to 
the  Members  of  the  House  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  research  contract  with  Colum- 
bia University: 

This  study,  a  follow-on  contract  to  ACDA/ 
E-45  wUl  undertake  a  comprehensive  de- 
scription and  analysis  of  a  number  of  the 
emerging  reforms  to  the  fiscal  and  financial 
s^tems  in  Poland.  Hungary.  »«  Czecho- 
slovakia and  compare  these  record-keeping 
systems  with  the  Soviet  Union  to  provide  an 
understanding  of  the  role  of  statistical  and 
economic  analysis  In  the  ratification  system. 


Mr  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa, the  majority  leader,  to  exp  aln 
what  business  we  have  in  entering  into 
a  contract  of  this  kind.  The  gentleman 
insists  that  we  ought  to  spend  $33  mil- 
lion in  the  next  3  years  on  the  Disarma- 
ment Agency.  . 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa 
yield  to  me  at  this  point? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma. 

Mr  ALBERT.  Why  would  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  want  a  1-year  extension 
or  any  extension  If  he  objects  to  the 
3 -year  extension? 

Mr  GROSS.  On  the  basis  of  its  dem- 
onstrated failure,  I  would  cut  it  out  alto- 
gether However,  I  am  attempting  to  get 
something  started  toward  the  phasing 

out  process.  ^    ...    ,     „  „ 

I  said  before  I  would  vote  to  keep  a 

^MiTaLBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  yield'i 

Mr  GROSS.  In  just  one  moment,  i 
would  vote  to  keep  a  few  warm  bodies  m 
circulation  so  that,  if  the  Russians  or 
somebody  else— the  Czechoslovaks  the 
Hungarians,  or  the  Nigerians— wanted  to 
talk  about  disarmament  we  could  go 
through  the  motions,  but  this  futUity 
ought  not  to  cost  the  taxpayers  more 
than  a  few  thousand  doUars.  not  $33 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  again  expired. 

Mr  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 

Mr  Chairman,  we  are  told  that  Nero 
Addled  while  Rome  was  burning.  Wheth- 
er that  Is  true  or  not,  I  do  not  know,  but 
I  do  not  want  this  House  to  fiddle  when 
our  country  Is  In  the  greatest  danger  it 
has  ever  faced.  We  are  requesting  $33 
million  for  the  purpose  of  looking  for  a 
way  to  peace,  and  we  quarrel  about  it  and 
we  fiddle.  Why  waste  words  over  pennies 
for  peace  when  we  vote  billions  for  war 
without  a  murmur? 


My  colleagues,  it  Is  my  deep  conviction 
that  we  have  but  3  years  in  which  to  save 
our  civilization.  I  am  not  dramatizing 
I  am  not  putting  an  exaggeraUon  on  my 
reasoned  conclusion.  Today  the  two  great 
nuclear  powers  are  Russia  and  the  United 
States.    Either   can   destroy    the   other 
within  a  matter  of  hours  once  the  first 
miclear  bomb  is  dropped.  There  Is  no 
Siret  about  it.  And  that  Is  why  Russia 
Mid  the  United  States,  however  much 
they  may  disagree  In  other  areas,  have  a 
coinmon  interest  in  workmg  to  avert  a 
S?  that  would  destroy  all  of  Europe,  aU 

°' A  nuclear  bomb  is  exploded,  and  with- 
in 24  hours  all  of  America  is  vyiped  out. 
It  is  that  simple.  It  is  that  horrible 

As  long  as  nuclear  weaponry  is  In  the 
excluswe^  control  of  the  Unit^  States 
and  Russia,  self-interest  can  be  depended 
upon  to  avert  the  tragedy  of  a  clvlUzat  on 
it  has  taken  centuries  to  build  being 
blown  into  oblivion  In  a  matter  of  hours^ 

Now  Red  China  has  become  a  nuclear 
power^'as  have  France  and  Britain  to  a 
Eed  extent.  Within  3  years  Red  China 
will  have  nuclear  weaponry,  and  by 
"weaponry"  we  mean  not  only  power  to 
buSS^uclear  bombs,  but  to  fiy  them  arid 
explode  them  all  over  the  world-ln 
Washington,   Chicago.  New  York,   and 

Moscow.  e     T>iit 

I  say  3  years.  Other  people  say  5  But 
they  all  agree  that  within  7  years  at  the 
utmost  Ited  China  will  have  nuclear 
weaponry-and  then  what?   And  then 

"^^V  all  the  centuries  China  has 
dreamed  of  worid  dominion.  Russia  wipes 
out  the  United  States  and  the  Americas, 
the  United  States  ^jpes  out  Europe  in- 
cluding Russia— and  Red  China  takes 
over  It  is  that  simple.  It  is  that  horrible. 
And  here  we  are  In  this  historic  Cham- 
ber facing  the  possible  annihilation  of 
our  civilization,  and  quarreling  over 
spending  $33  million  In  3  years  to  seek 
the  way  to  peace  and  understandtog. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  privileged  and 
proud  to  be  at  the  White  House  the  night 
Sf  the  final  framing  of  the  language  of 
the  bUl  creating  the  disarmament  agency 
that  was  drawn  up.  I  served  ;^'ith  Dr. 
Poster  as  a  delegate  to  the  United  Na^ 
tions.  I  have  never  known  a  more  devoted 
and  dedicated  man  in  my  life.  His  life, 
every  impulse  of  his  being  and  every 
Se  of  his  brilliant  intellect,  is  devoted 
to  finding  the  way  of  peace. 

And  here  we  are.  the  wise  men  and 
women  of  our  Nation,  representative  of 
The  Imerlcan  people.  Qua^eling  over  a 
pittance  of  $33  million  inj  vears.  looking 
for  the  way  to  peace  while  we  vote  bll- 
lions  for  war,  and  here  we  are  fldfUng- 
oh,  I  should  not  say  that.  I  have  the 
utmost  faith  and  confidence  in  the  patrl- 
otism,  wisdom,  and  integrity  of  a  1  my 
Colleagues,  but  in  this  matter  for  ajl  that 
is  sensible  let  us  get  together.  We  are 
fighting  for  peace.  We  may  not  attain  it. 
In  3  years  the  nuclear  war  may  have  en- 
gulfed us.  But  with  faith  and  courage 
ISd  unity  we  can  prevail.  While  the  civi- 
lization of  which  we  are  a  part  and 
which  means  so  much  to  us  is  endan- 
gered  for  the  sake  of  Providence,  let  us 
not  fiddle  as  we  quarrel  over  pennies 

Those  v.'ho  would  survive  a  nuclear 
war  the  very  few.  would  go  back  to  the 
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caves  to  begin  again  the  long,  long  tedi- 
ous climb  from  the  caves  to  another 
civilization.  It  is  too  horrible  to  contem- 
plate. It  surely  is  the  part  of  wisdom  and 
of  prudence  to  do  all  Within  our  power  to 
protect  the  civilization  that  has  built  by 
the  millions  upon  millions  in  the  years 
alone  that  have  climbed  from  the  caves 
to  give  us  what  we  have. 

Mr.  RUMSFELX>.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  intend  to  take 
the  full  5  minutes,  but  I  do  want  to  make 
a  few  comments  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discus- 
sion here  this  afternoon  about  the  quan- 
tity—the number  of  dollars.  And  there 
has  been  some  discussion  about  the 
lens;th  of  time 

With  the  exception  of  some  contribu- 
tions here  on  the  minority  side  about 
the  quahty  of  the  work  and  the  impor- 
tance of  it.  there  really  has  not  been 
much  attention  given  to  that  most  im- 
portant question. 

Now.  it  has  been  suggested  by  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  that  if  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  carries,  the  people  of  the 
world  will  say  that  this  country  is  not 
backing  up  its  concern,  its  desire,  its 
goals,  and  its  articulated  and  frequently- 
restated  goals  in  this  very  viul  area  of 
arms  control  and  disarmament. 

You  know,  it  recalls  when,  in  debating 
the  extension  of  the  Selective  Service 
Act.  there  was  an  amendment  pending  to 
cut  that  extension  of  the  4-year  program 
to  a  2-year  program.  The  comment  on 
that  side  of  the  aisle  was  that  il  we  did 
cut  the  extension  of  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice Act  from  4  years  to  2  years  why.  it 
would  be  showing  the  world  that  we  lack 
resolve. 

I  must  say  that  I  do  not  agree  with 
that  viewpoint. 

In  the  first  place.  I  do  not  think  any 
of  us  know  exactly  what  the  world  is 
going  to  say  as  to  what  is  the  motive 
behind  our  acts.  If  I  personally  were  to 
guess.  I  would  guess  that  the  world  would 
think  that  we  were  not  doing  our  job 
If  this  Congress  did  not  review  these 
programs  more  than  every  3  or  4  years. 
It  seems  to  me  our  responsibility  in 
the  legislative  body  is  to  do  that,  and  I 
do  not  think  we  ought  to  say  to  the 
Agency  that  we  cannot  do  it  or  we  will 
not  do  as  is  suggested  by  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  gentleman  was  here  when 
I  remarked  that  I  did  not  think' it  should 
raise  anyone's  blood  pressure  too  much 
whether  we  have  a  2-  or  3-year  au- 
thorization. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  was  not. 
Mr.   FRELINGHUYSEN.    I   think   the 
legislative  history  that  is  being  written 
is  most  unfortunate. 

I  personally  regret  the  remarks  of  the 
majority  leader  when  he  indicated  that 
there  was  some  partisan  approach  to 
the  2-year  suggestion. 


I  am  a  Republican,  and  I  see  no  dam- 
age in  a  2-year  authorization.  Nor  can 
I  buy  his  argument  that  this  would  In 
any  sen.se  represent  a  retreat  on  the  part 
of  the  Congress  regarding  the  impor- 
tance of  continuing  our  efforts  to  bring 
arms  under  more  reasonable  control 
than  they  are  today. 

I  do  not  buy  his  argument  that  a 
treaty  is  less  likely  to  be  negotiated  with 
a  nuclear  or  nonnuclear  power  because 
of  the  length  of  the  authorization  that 
Congress  may  provide  for  this  Agency. 

In  fact,  if  anything,  his  speech  made 
me  lean  in  favor  of  the  2-year  authoriza- 
tion Instead  of  the  3-year  authorization. 

I  do  not  think  the  legislative  history  of 
this  bill  should  indicate  that  we  accept 
this  argument,  that  It  would  represent  a 
retreat  on  the  part  of  the  Congress  about 
the  necessity  of  gaining  greater  control 
over  this  problem  of  arms  control  than 
now  exists. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution.  I  think  he  Is 
right  on  the  point  and  I  agree 
completely. 

My  point  Is  simply  this.  This  commit- 
tee has  jurisdiction  over  this  subject 
matter.  I  think  this  committee  should 
review  it  every  year,  if  possible — or  every 

2  years — but  certainly  not  merely  every 

3  years  and  certainly  not  every  4  years. 
If  the  goal  Is  worth  the  money  and  It 

is.  then  it  is  worth  the  time  of  this  com- 
mittee and  the  Congress  every  year  or 
two  to  review  not  merely  how  long  the 
act  should  be  extended  and  not  just  how 
much   money   should  be  expended,  but 
more    Importantly    the   quality    of    the 
work  that  they  are  doing. 
As  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  pointed  out 
what  is  the  real  substance,  merit,  and 
basis  for  their  effort?  Is  It  enough?  Is  it 
too  much?  Can  it  be  better  directed?  I 
think  it  is  time,  that  we  frame  these 
questions  on  an  accurate  basis.  It  is  time 
that  we  frame  them  on  the  basis  of  what 
Is  our  job  as  legislators.  What  is  the  role 
of  the  legislative  branch  of  this  country? 
It  seems  to  me  we  have  a  responsibility 
in  this  area  that  is  not  being  done  par- 
ticularly well.  I  know  it  can  be  done  con- 
siderably better,  and  we  are  much  more 
likely  to  do  it  if  we  adopt  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 
Mr.  MORGAN  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  and  In  op- 
position to  the  substitute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
very  surprising  to  hear  Members  offer 
these  amendments.  We  have  before  us 
a  substitute  amendment  which  would 
provide  only  $5  million  to  operate  the 
Agency  for  1  year.  I  suspect  that  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  will  find  that 
more  money  is  spent  in  his  State  on 
agricultural  research  than  that  in  1 
year.  We  do  not  have  a  1-year  author- 
ization for  the  agriculture  appropriation. 
We  have  a  continuing  authorization. 
The  Committee  on  Agriculture  gets  along 
without  the  House  passing  on  their  au- 
thorization each  year. 

I  suppose  it  is  possible  that  we  spend 
more  money  on  hoof-and-mouth  disease 
than  we  will  spend  on  this  whole  program 


over  a  period  of  3  years  to  support  Its 
effort  to  bring  peace  to  the  world. 

I  wonder  whether  or  not  we  spend 
more  money  on  fish  research  than  we 
are  going  to  spend  in  this  Agency.  There 
is  no  annual  examination  of  these  other 
research  programs  except  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  This  is  the  same 
process  by  which  this  program  will  be 
examined  every  year  by  the  great  sub- 
committee headed  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  RooneyI. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs.  I  can  assure  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  that  my  committee  keeps 
busy.  We  work  hard.  I  spend  a  great 
deal  of  my  time  following  the  operation 
of  our  subcommittees,  including  the  one 
on  which  the  gentleman  himself  serves. 
There  is  nothing  unusual  about  this  3- 
year  authorization.  The  agency  has  been 
operating  imder  a  3-year  authorization. 
Never  once  during  that  3-year  period  has 
any  member  of  my  committee  or  any 
Member  of  this  House  come  to  me  and 
said,  "Why  don't  you  call  the  Arms  Con- 
trol people  up  here  and  find  out  what 
they  are  doing?"  I  have  never  had  such 
a  request,  not  one.  The  pressure  has  al- 
ways been  from  the  people  down  In  the 
Agency,   who   have   kept  bothering   me 
to  invite  them  to  come  up  here  and  in- 
form the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of 
what  they  are  doing. 

Even  though  the  Committee  has  a 
heavy  workload  we  have  always  found 
time  to  hear  them  two  or  three  times  a 
year  and  to  review  their  progress  and 
their  plans. 

This  small  Agency  has  done  a  good 
job. 

If  this  authorization  is  cut  back  from 
a  3-year  authorization  to  a  2-year  au- 
thorization, it  is  going  to  have  effects 
upon  the  nonnuclear  nations  all  over 
the  world  whom  we  are  urging  to  accept 
this  treaty.  I  am  afraid  they  will  ques- 
tion our  determination  and  our  sincerity 
in  our  support  of  nonprolife ration. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  spoke  of 
agriculture  research.  I  do  not  recall  any 
time,  except  under  Henry  Wallace  and 
the  New  Deal,  when  we  encouraged 
fanners  to  produce  more  and  then  hired 
someone  to  come  out  and  tell  the  farmers 
t6  destroy  what  they  had  produced.  In 
this  case  we  are  peddling  arms  around 
the  world  at  the  rate  of  a  billion  dollars 
a  year,  and  then  we  are  going  through 
the  motions  of  telling  the  people  that  we 
are  trying  to  do  something  about  dis- 
arming. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  know  the  gentleman 
does  not  approve  of  the  work  of  this 
Agency.  He  apparently  does  not  believe 
In  any  form  of  international  cooperation 
to  enhance  our  security.  This  treaty  is 
not  consistent  with  the  concept  of  for- 
tress America.  I  know  there  are  many 
that  adhere  to  this  concept  of  our  na- 
tional defense.  As  a  previous  speaker  has 
just  said,  we  live  In  the  most  dangerous 
age  In  the  history  of  the  world.  We  can- 
not risk  a  fortress  America"  concept  any 
mon 
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Mr.   FRELINGHUYSEN.   Mr.   Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
I  must  say,  as  a  suwJorter  of  the 
Agency— and  my  chairman  knows  I  am 
a  supporter  of  the  Agency— I  again  re- 
gret he  should  be  using  the  line  of  argu- 
ment that  a  2-year  authorization,  in- 
stead of  three,  could  be  used  in  any 
sense  and  construed  fairly  as  any  indi- 
cation of  a  lack  of  sincerity  on  the  part 
of  any  legislative  branch  about  the  de- 
sirability of  reaching  some  kind  of  agree- 
ment on  a  nonprollferation  treaty. 

It  does  not  make  sense  to  use  that  kind 
of  argument  when  basically  there  is  no 
substance  to  a  2-  or  3-year  program, 
except  that  it  points  a  ^"8"  at  our  com- 
mittee and  suggests  we  ought  to  take  a 
closer  look  than  we  have.  It  does  not  indi- 
cate, in  my  opinion,  and  I  do  not  think 
the  legislative  history  should  indicate 
this  that  there  is  any  slackening  of 
desire  on  our  part  to  come  to  terms  with 
this   most   serious   problem   of   nuclear 


that  this  Is  way  above  and  beyond  ihp  aues- 
tlon  of  politics,  because,  after  all.  this  Is 
a  rather  delicate  year. 

Mr.  McCloy.  I  think  I  can  respond  to  that 
very  quickly.  I  think  this  particular  Agency 
was  born  in  a  nonpartisan  atmosphere.  I 
was  Just  talking  to  General  Gruenther  about 
that  today,  although  this  was  put  forward 
by  a  Democratic  administration,  the  extent 
to  which  the  Republicans  supported  it  put 
it  In  the  class  of  a  nonpartisan  action.  A 
former  Republican  President  gave  state- 
ments In  favor  of  it,  and  so  on. 

I  gave  other  reasons  why  I  thought  It 
would  be  unwise  to  limit  Its  existence  at 
this  particular  stage  in  history.  But  In  any 
stage  of  history  I  think  this  matter  of  the 
security  of  the  country  is  one  of  a  non- 
partisan nature. 


weapons.  ,       _». 

Mr  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  conclude  by  pointing  out  that  in  my 
opinion.  It  will  Inevitably  cause  con- 
cern among  the  nonnuclear  couivtnes 
around  the  worid.  and  I  want  to  compli- 
ment the  majority  leader  for  taking  the 
position  which  he  has  so  ably  discussed. 
We  are  also  in  danger  of  losing  our 
highly  competent  technical  people,  who 
want  assurance  that  they  are  workmg 
for  a  continuing  agency. 

The  3-year  authorization  was  backed 
by  John  McCloy.  Mr.  McCloy  has  been 
in  this  disarmament  business  for  a  great 
many  years.  He  was  head  of  the  onglnal 
arms  control  and  disarmament  opera- 
Uon  created  by  President  Eisenhower 
back  in  1959.  He  came  before  the  com- 
mittee only  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  and 
made  a  strong  plea  for  a  3-year  author- 
Sation.  He  was  backed  up  by  General 
Gruenther.  Both  of  these  distinguished 
citizens,  as  Members  are  aware,  know 
the  problems  of  operating  a  government 
agency  and  they  are  also  in  close  touch 
with  what  is  going  on  overseas. 

The  CHAIRMAN.   The   time  of   the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex- 

^^^(On  request  of  Mr.  Albert,  and  by 
unanimous  consent  Mr.  Morgan  was 
allowed    to    proceed    for    5    additional 

minutes.)  ,    ,  .„  .,  „ 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 

gentleman  yield?  ^^      .... 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  distm- 
guished  majority  leader. 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  order 
that  the  legislative  history  may  be  clear, 
in  view  of  what  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  has  said,  I  think 
we  should  refer  back  to  the  testimony  of 
Mr  McCloy  in  the  hearings  in  response 
to  a  question  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  FarbsteinI  when  this 
was  said:  i 

Mr.  Farbstein  .  L  . 

Gentlemen,  do  you  think  that  the  ques- 
tion of  internal  politics  should  enter  Into 
the  determination  as  to  whether  or  not  this 
disarmament  organization  should  be  con- 
tinued for  1  year  or  3  years,  or  do  you  think 


I  think  Mr.  McCloy's  answer  to  a  spe- 
cific question  as  to  whether  that  issue— 
the  length  of  the  authorization— should 
be  partisan  is  impwrtant.  I  am  not  saying 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  that 
he  does  not  support  this  Agency,  and  I 
am  not  questioning  the  motives  of  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey, who  is  a  strong  supporter  of  this  pro- 
gram, but  the  question  of  partisanship  as 
to  the  period  of  the  authorization  was 
brought  out  in  the  hearings  and  was 
commented    upon    by    Mr.    McCloy.    It 
seems  to  me,  therefore,   on   that  issue 
there  should  be  no  partisan.ship  because 
the  whole  thing,  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end,  has  been  the  result  of  bipartisan 
or  nonpartisan  effort.  I  do  not  think  it 
should  be  otherwise  in  any  area  of  this 
matter    at    all.    As    I    have    previously 
pointed  out  Mr.  McCloy  is  a  Republican 
and  a  strong  supporter  of  the  work  of  the 
Agency. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 

for  yielding.  . 

Mr.    FRELINGHUYSEN.    Mr.    Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, what  dumbfounds  me,  and  I  might 
.say  appalls  me,  is  that  the  majority 
leader  keeps  dragging  in  this  issue  of 
partisanship.  No  one  argues  the  fact  that 
the  Agency  was  created  on  a  bipartisan 
basis,  and  no  one  argues  the  fact  that 
the  Agency  Is  going  to  be  continued  and 
be  supported  on  a  nonpartisan  basis. 
The  only  thing  is  whether  it  would  be 
advisable — and  again  this  is  done  on  a 
nonpartisan  basis— to  continue  this  for  a 
2-  or  a  3-year  period. 

For  the  majority  leader  to  be  dragging 
in  the  red  herring  that  in  some  way  there 
is  a  plot  afoot  on  the  part  of  one  of  the 
major  parties  to  destroy  or  to  disrupt 
this  Agency,  or  to  try  to  prevent  the  rati- 
fication of  the  treaty,  strikes  me  as  most 
unkind.  .„  ^. 

Mr.  AlBERT.  Mr.  Chainnan.  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  majonty 

leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  is  going 
far  astray.  I  did  not  say  any  such  thing 
as  that.  The  truth  of  the  matter  was  I 
was  merely  quoting  from  th"  hearings. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  The  record 
says  nothing  except  it  should  not  be  par- 
tisan. Who  suggests  it  but  the  majority 
leader? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  record  was  made  in 
response  to  a  question  as  to  whether  the 


extension  should  be  for  1  or  3  years,  and 
directly  in  response  to  that  question  Mr. 
McCloy  said  "No,"  it  should  not  be  par- 
tisan. 

I  am  asking  the  gentleman  to  go  along 
with  all  of  us,  with  those  Republican* 
who  are  for  a  3-year  authorization,  so 
that  there  will  not  even  be  the  appear- 
ance of  partisanship  in  this  matter.  It  is 
too  important. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  believe  the  majority 
leader  is  under  a  misapprehension  which 
ought  to  be  cleared  up.  He  keeps  talking 
In  terms  of  the  existence  of  this  Agency. 
This  Agency  is  legislated,  on  the  law 
books.  We  are  not  talking  about  its  exist- 
ence. We  are  only  talking  about  for  how 
long  is  its  current  funding  to  be  author- 
ized? For  3  years?  For  2  years?  For  1 
year? 

There  is  no  question  about  its  exist- 
ence. 

I  do  hope  the  majority  leader  will 
acknowledge  that  fact,  so  that  there  is 
no  question  on  the  record  that  the  ex- 
istence of  this  Agency  is  at  stake,  but 
only  the  period  of  extension. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  for  one  comment,  how 
will  the  Agency  exist  without  an  author- 
ization? , ,  ,, 

Mr  HOSMER.  Just  as  it  would  If  we 
passed  this  for  3  years.  We  would  pass 
the  next  one.  If  we  pass  It  for  2  years, 
then  we  will  pass  another.  The  same  is 
true  If  we  pass  It  for  1  year. 

I  believe  the  majority  leader  is  not 
being  fair,  confusing  the  House  on  that 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  majority  leader  is 
only  trying  to  cite  the  record.  He  is  not 
trying  to  confuse  the  House. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Then  admit  that  the 
existence  of  the  Agency  is  not  at  stake. 
Mr.  ALBERT.  It  will  be.  if  we  do  not 
pass  an  authorization.  If  we  do,  of  course 
it  will  not  be  at  stake,  if  we  pass  a  1-year 
or  6-month  authorization.  But  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Agency  is  at  stake  in  the 
authorization. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  If  we  pass  it  for  3  years, 

it  will  be  at  stake  at  the  end  of  3  years. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Of  course. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  It  is  not  at  stake  any 

more  in  any  one  length  of  time  or  the 

other. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not 
the  majority  leader  who  has  me  con- 
fused I  was  imder  the  impression,  back 
in  1961,  that  the  gentleman  from  Cahfor- 
nia  was  a  strong  supporter  of  the  Agen- 
cy. I  know  he  voted  for  the  original  Act. 
He  apparently  has  changed  his  posi- 
tion here  today.  I  remember  that  in  1961 
he  was  a  supporter. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  _ 

Perhaps  to  bring  the  debate  back  into 
focus,  the  issue  of  partisan  indictment 
was  not  raised,  really,  by  the  majority 
leader  nor  by  my  colleague  from  New 
Jersey.  The  real  nub  of  this  argument  is 
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who  raised  the  fact  that  a  lack  of  3-year 
authorization  would  be  construed  as  1ms- 

ening  of  our  Interest  In  t*ie  Agency^Ac- 
tually.  the  fellow  who  raised  that  point 
the  genUeman  who  first  raised  the  point 
about  the  psychological  impact  of  a  less 
than  3-year  Agency  authorization,  was 
John  McCloy .  He  said : 

Perhap.  thU  U  the  chief  rewon  I  would 
urge  yoTnot  to  limit  the  authorization  to  1 
^  but  that  you  continue  with  the  3-year 
^rlod.  that  It  la  rather  Unportant  paychologl- 
cally  at  thla  point. 

I  thank  the  genUeman. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  Alabama. 

Mr  BUCHANAN.  I  believe  it  would 
be  fair  to  say  Umt  some  who  ^^oPe  for 
a  2-year  authorization  do  so  out  of  faith 
in  Uie  American  people,  who  thuj  fall 
wUl  elect  me  91st  Congress,  and  out  of 
faith  that  Uiat  Congress  will  be  as  dedi- 
cated to  peace  as  this  Congress  is.  It 
would  seem  to  me  to  be  no  violation  of 
U^e  world's  hope  for  peace  to  give  the 
91st  Congress  a  shot  at  review  of  the 
authorization  of  Uiis  Agency,  as  we  have 
had  in  the  90th  Congress. 

Mr  MORGAN.  I  am  sure  Uiat  most  of 
us  agree  Uiat  John  McCloy  is  a  hard- 
headed  realist,  that  he  knows  something 
about  our  Government  and  Uiat  he  also 
knows  something  about  Uie  atUtudes  In 
foreign  countries.  t-,^„ 

As  the  genUeman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr  GAtLACHiRl.  just  pointed  out,  he 
Uiinks  Uie  3-year  auUiorizaUon  is  Im- 
portant. I  am  ready  to  accept  his  judg- 

"^  Mr.  HOSMSR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  menUoned 
Uiat  I  supported  this  Agency  af  »  !«« 
agent  when  it  was  first  established  and 
aLed  Uie  question  why  I  had  chariged 
my  mind  about  it.  I  want  to  assure  him 
that  I  have  the  same  feeUng  now  as  I  had 
Uien.  I  feel  Uiere  is  great  value  U)  the 
national  security  of  Uie  United  States 
to  have  an  agency  which  does  an  excel- 
lent job  or  at  least  a  good  job  of  evaluat- 
ing arms  control  and  disarmament 
measures.  My  quarrel  is  not  with  the 
principle  of  having  such  an  agency.  My 
quarrel  is  with  the  Agency  as  it  now 

operates.  .  w  j    .♦    «. 

I  think  if  you  had  watched  it  as 
closely  as  I  have,  you  could  not  give  it 
much  more  than  a  D  plus  and  more  like- 
ly a  D  minus  or  even  an  P  on  the  way  it 
has  operated.  So  I  Uilnk  it  is  up  to  Uie 
Congress  now  to  insist  that  the  Agency 
do  a  better  job.  One  of  the  ways  this 
Insistence  could  be  evidenced  is  by  a 
shortening  of  Uie  term  of  the  authoriza- 
tion of  Uie  money.  I  Uilnk  it  would  be 
neither  burdensome  nor  unhealthy  to 
bring  the  Agency  down  out  of  a  dr^ 
world  for  a  few  days  every  year  or  two 
and  bring  it  before  the  Congress  so  that 
it  could  reevaluate  Itself  and  explain  to 
the  American  people  what  it  Is  doing. 
This  is  not  an  outrageous  proposal. 

I  want  to  caution  people  also  on  th.i 
business  of  trying  to  interpret  what 
the  people  overseas  are  going  to  make 
of  what  we  do  here  in  the  House.  I  serve 


as  an  adviser  to  our  delegation  to  the 
18  Nation  Disarmament  Conference.  A 
couple  of  years  ago  I  was  over  chere,  and 
I  mentioned  how  the  United  SUtes  was 
really  interested  in  arms  control  and 
disarmament  because  we  have  this 
Agency  set  up  for  that  very  special  pur- 
pose One  of  the  Soviet  delegates  chal- 
lenged me  on  this  and  said  that  'the 
people  you  have  in  arms  control  are  not 
the  military  people.  You  avoided  the  Is- 
sue by  establishing  a  civilian  agency.  It 
is  the  military  that  controls  and  uses 
arms.  In  the  USSR,  we  have  our  mUl- 
tary  people  direcUy  assigned  to  the  nego- 
tlaUons  in  Geneva.  The  mUltary  is  in- 
volved, and  therefore  we  are  doing  a  bet- 
ter job  than  you.  and  your  civilian  dis- 
armament agency  is  a  sham."  So  please 
do  not  go  too  far  out  on  a  limb  in  trying 
to  interpret  what  people  overseas  are 
going  to  say  or  attribute  to  what  ac- 
Uons  we  Uke  here.  They  may  misinter- 
pret anyway.  I  think  the  safest  thing 
to  do  is  to  see  this  thing  through  for  a 
couple  of  years  and  then  let  ACDA  come 
back  and  jusUfy  itself. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Ohio. 

Mrs  BOLTON.  Does  it  not  seem  pos- 
sible to  you  that  people  overseas  would 
feel  we  are  being  particularly  careful 
because  we  would  want  to  go  Into  the 
work  of  this  Agency  every  2  years  in- 
stead of  letting  It  go  for  3  years? 

Mr  HOSMER.  I  would  think  they 
would  say.  "WeU.  the  Congress  of  the 
United  SUtes  regards  arms  control  and 
disarmament  as  an  important  matter.' 
Mrs.  BOLTON.  Yes. 
Mr.  HOSMER.  Sufficiently  to  take  the 
time  and  trouble  to  review  It  more  fre- 
quently. Not  just  to  pass  a  3-year  author- 
izaUon  and  then  walk  away  and  not  think 
about  It  again  for  36  months. 

Mr.    FRELINGHUYSEN.    Mr.    Chair- 
man. wUl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Yes.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  said  earlier. 
Mr  Chairman— and  this  proves  I  am  a 
poor  prophet— that  I  doubted  that  any 
blood  pressures  would  be  raised  by  our 
discussion  of  whether  this  should  be  a 
1-  or  2-year  auUiorlzaUon.  Certainly  the 
majority  leader's  blood  pressure  is  up. 
It  seems  to  me  that  what  we  have  here 
Is  primarily  an  Internal  housekeeping  de- 
cision on  whether  to  put  the  bee  on  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  by 
saying  that  within  2  years  you  have  a 
specific  obligation  to  come  back  with  a 
renewed   authorization   request    if   this 
Agency  should  be  continued.  We  think 
you  should  do  It  in  2  years  Instead  of  In 
a  3-year  period.  As  I  said.  I  see  no  neces- 
sity for  us  to  be  pointing  at  It  In  that 
way  because  we  could  be  doing  that  Job 
on  an  annual  basis  where  there  was  an 
authorization.   I  see   no   possibility   for 
Justifying  the  claim  that  there  is  any 
partisan  advantage  either  sought  or  to 
be  obtained  by  an  individual  or  members 
of  a  party  taking  a  position  on  this  one 
way  or  another.  In  spite  of  and  not  be- 
cause of  what  the  majority  leader  says, 
I  sUU  think  I  wUl  go  along  with  a  3-year 
authorizaUon,  but  the  proponents  of  that 


program  have.  In  my  opinion,  steted  a 
poor  case  and  written  poor  legislaUve 
history. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time.  ^  ^ 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 

words.  .     ^         .   . 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  merely  to  point 
out  the  fact  that  the  first  vote  wUl  come 
on  the  Gross  substitute  which  will,  In  ef- 
fect, gut  the  entire  program  by  reducing 
it  down  to  $5  million. 

Mr  Chairman,  although  we  have  been 
debaUng  the  Adair  amendment,  the  first 
vote  will  be  on  the  Gross  substitute,  and 
a  vote  for  that  subsUtute  will  be  a  vote  to 
eliminate.  In  effect,  this  Agency. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Gross!  for 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  I  Mr.  Adair). 

The   substitute   amendment   was   re- 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  I  Mr.  Adair  1 . 

The  question  was  taken :  and  the  Chair 
announced  that  the  noes  appeared  to 
have  it.  ^  . 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  demand 

tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Adair  and 
Mr.  Gallagher. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were— ayes  87.  noes 

88 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFTEKED  BT   ME.  nNDLET 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  M^-  f«*"*Vnr2" 
page  1.  line  7,  immediately  after  $33,000,- 
OOO."  strike  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
such  sentence  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the 
foUowlng:  "Provided.  That  no  funds  author- 
^  by  this  Act  may  be  spent  for  salaries 
or  other  expenses  connected  with  prepJ^JiK; 
advancing  or  negotiating  proposals  which 
preclude  the  provision  of  nuclear  materials 
for  purely  defensive  purposes  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization." 


Mr  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  those 
who  have  looked  at  the  committee  re- 
port will  recognize  that  this  amendment 
is  the  same  one  as  set  forth  in  the  lan- 
guage of  my  additional  views. 

Admittedly,  the  amendment  is  not  the 
ideal  way  for  this  House  to  bring  about 
a  change  In  the  draft  treaty  on  non- 
proUferatlon.  but  It  Is  certainly  the  one 
most  readUy  avaUable  and  probably  the 
only  one  that  wUl  be  avaUable  to  the 
House  in  the  time  between  now  and  the 
time  the  draft  treaty  will  be  initialed 
and  placed  before  the  Senate. 

It  is  certainly  in  the  great  tradition 
of  this  body  for  us  to  attempt  to  use 
the  power  of  the  purse,  and  that  is  wliat 
is  intended  by  this  amendment,  in  order 
to  influence  action  on  the  treaty. 

Now  If  this  amendment  should  be 
adopted.  It  would  have  the  Immediate 
effect  of  causing  our  Government—at 
least,  that  is  my  feeling— to  call  back 
the  draft  treaty  and  reinstate  a  provi- 


sion that  three  administrations  over  a 
10-year  period  insisted  upon;  namely, 
the  NATO  option. 

During  the  testimony  before  the  com- 
mittee. Admiral  Strauss,  the  former  head 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
stated  to  the  committee  that  In  his  opin- 
ion the  committee  should  use  every  leg- 
islative means  at  its  disposal  In  order 
to  protect  what  is  known  as  the  NATO 
opUon.  I  feel  it  is  badly  needed  In  order 
to  halt  what  I  would  describe  as  retreat 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  in  nego- 
tiating with  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  retreat  has  occurred  over  a  10- 
year  period.  The  Urilted  States,  begin- 
ning in  1957.  has  changed  its  position  to 
our  disadvantage  on  three  major  points. 
It  no  longer  suggested  that  the  nuclear 
powers  reduce  their  own  stockpiles  at  the 
same  time  that  a  nonprollferation  treaty 
was  undertaken.  It  no  longer  insisted 
upon  the  arrangement  for  some  individ- 
ual self-defense,  some  form  of  transfer 
of  weapons  to  individual  nations.  But 
the  most  significant   retreat  that  our 
Government  undertook  in  this  10-year 
period  occurred  In  the  fall  of  1966,  when 
we  dropped  the  requirement  that  any 
arms  deal,  weapons  control  deal  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  must  necessarily  pro- 
tect the  future  interests  of  the  North 
AtlanUc      Treaty      Organization.      We 
dropped  the  NATO  opUon. 

During  all  of  those  10  years  that  our 
Government  insisted  upon  the  NATO  op- 
tion as  a  condition  to  any  deal  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  no  one  raised  the  ques- 
tion whether  this  would  be  a  violation 
of  the  McMahon  Act. 

I  might  say  that  some  of  those  who 
have  criticised  my  amendment  on  the 
floor  today  were  on  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  during  that  same  pe- 
riod of  time  when  our  Government  was 
conslstenUy  upholding  the  NATO  op- 
tion. __,„  ^. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Is  the  gentleman  s 
amendment  contrary  to  the  McMahon 

Act?  .  .  ^    ^ 

Mr  FINDLEY.  No,  It  is  not  indeed. 

Mr!  MORGAN.  Is  the  genUeman's 
amendment  contrary  to  section  92  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1964? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think 
any  reasonable  Interpretation  of  the 
amendment  could  lead  to  that  viewpoint 
because  my  amendment  does  nothing 
except  prevent  foreclosure  of  a  deal 
under  which  a  NATO  nuclear  defense 
system  could  be  developed  in  the  future. 

It  does  not  authorize  any  nuclear  de- 
fense system  at  all. 

It  does  not  violate  the  McMahon  Act 
or  any  part  of  It. 

It  simply  protects  the  future  Interest 
of  a  most  essential  alliance  and  recog- 
nizes that  we.  as  a  nation,  should  be  more 
concerned  over  the  interests  of  our 
friends  and  allies  than  we  are  over  work- 
ing out  a  dubious  arms  deal  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Section  92  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  has  this  prohibition: 

It  shall  be  unlawful  except  as  provided  In 
Section  91   for   any  person  to  transfer   or 


receive  In  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce, 
manufacture,  produce,  transfer  or  acquire, 
possess  or  Import  or  export  any  atomic  weap- 


How  does  your  amendment  get  around 
that  section  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act? 

Mr  FINDLEY.  That  is  an  interesting 
observation  but  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
my  amendment,  because  my  amendment 
simply  reinstates  a  bargaining  position 
that  President  Elsenhower  insisted  upon 
and  that  President  Kennedy  insisted  up- 
on and  until  1966  President  Johnson  in- 
sisted upon-and  nobody  including  the 
gentleman  who  serves  with  such  d^tinc- 
tlon  as  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  ever  raised  any  question  as 
to  whether  that  bargaining  position  was 
a  violation  of  the  McMahon  Act.  It  was 
not  and  is  not  a  violation. 

A-WEAPON    TREATT    REMOVES    NATO    OPTION 

In  the  year   1493  leading  statesmen 
of  the  world  powers  perceived  that  the 
struggle  for  empire  might  result  in  war 
among  the  European  states  as  each  raced 
for  the  promised  bounty  of  colonialism 
in  the  New  World.  In  an  attempt  to  pre- 
serve peace.  Pope  Alexander  VI.  with  the 
acquiescence  of  the  major  powers,  di- 
vided the  world  into  two  colonial  hegem- 
onies. On  one  side  of  the  line  Spain  was 
to  have  undisputed  access  to  the  wealth 
of  the  New  World,  while  on  the  other  side 
Portugal,  then  the  other  major  power, 
was  granted  influence  in  Africa  and  the 
Far  East.  It  was  assumed  that  the  divi- 
sion would  be  a  stable  one  for  the  two 
major  beneficiaries  and  would  jointly  en- 
force their  preeminent  infiuence  m  their 
respective  spheres.  Of  course,  these  well 
laid  plans  collided  with  the  reahty  of 
Britain's  emerging  seapower.  Determined 
to  carve  an  empire  upon  which  the  sun 
would  never  set  Britain,  among  others, 
proceeded  to  disregard  and  dismantle  the 

Poije's  plan.  . 

Notwithstanding  that  experience,  how- 
ever almost  each  successive  genera- 
tion has  attempted  through  hegemonies 
to  control  what  was  perceived  to  be  the 
greatest  danger  to  peace.  Some  of  these 
ambitious  plans  have  been  crude  and  ma- 
terialistic such  as  the  carving  of  Chma 
into  commercial  and  political  spheres  of 
influence.  Others  have  been  idealistic, 
although  ill-fated,  such  as  the  attempted 
control  on  naval  capital  ships.  But,  un- 
fortunately. aU  have  in  time  failed,  usual- 
ly to  the  detriment  of  the  party  proposing 
the  limitation. 

The  proposed  Nuclear  Nonprohfera- 
tlon  Treaty  drafts  submitted  by  the  So- 
viet Union  and  the  United  States  to  the 
18-Nation  Disarmament.  Committee — 
ENDC— is  the  latest  in  the  series  of  these 
maneuvers  to  preserve  peace.  Its  premise 
is  not  unlike  that  which  guided  Pope 
Alexander.  The  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  now  the  major  nuclear 
powers,  perceive  that  the  spread  of  nu- 
clear weapons*  endangers  the  bipolar 
status  of  international  politics. 

For  the  last  20  years  the  world  has  been 
divided  essentially  into  two  camps,  each 
headed  by  a  nuclear  superpower.  Each 
power  could  Impose  Its  will  upon  Its  al- 
lies, as  was  proven  In  the  Suez  and 
Hungary  crises  In  1956. 

However,  bipolarity  was  doomed  on 
February  13,  1960,  when  France  explod- 


ed a  tiny  nuclear  device  on  the  Sahara 
desert.  Its  small  yield  hid  its  larger  polit- 
ical significance.  Four  years  later  China 
exploded  her  own  nuclear  device.  Since 
that  time  the  power,  infiuence,  and  pres- 
tige of  both  France  and  China  have 
grown  to  the  dismay  of  their  camp  lead- 
ers, the  United  States  and  Soviet  Union. 
If  France  and  China  could  so  easily  dis- 
turb the  "grand  design"  of  each  camp 
leader,  then  imagine,  the  two  camps  rea- 
soned, what  six  or  eight  more  nuclear 
powers  could  do. 

Prior  to  the  membership  Increase  in 
the  nuclear  club,  nonprollferation  efforts 
were  largely   propaganda.   However,   in 
the  last  few  years  they  have  been  under- 
taken with  deadly  seriousness.  Each  side 
has  compromised  so  much  on  its  original 
position  that  it  is  hardly  recognizable  in 
the  effort  to  achieve  a  halt  to  prolifera- 
tion. On  its  part  the  United  States  under- 
took every  diplomatic  measure  available, 
short  of  open  threats,  to  disarm  the  nu- 
clear force  of  France  or  bring  it  under 
U.S   control,  and  some  authorities  have 
even  suggested  that  Khrushchev  intend- 
ed to   completely   destroy   China's  em- 
bryonic nuclear  capabilities  before  his 
sudden  political  demise. 

Before  the  U.S.  Congress  is  faced  with 
a  fait  accompli,  now  is  the  time  to  ques- 
tion seriously  the  motives  and  purposes 
of  our  efforts  to  promote  a  Nuclear  Non- 
proliferation  Treaty.  There  is  no  better 
way  to  do  this  than  by  the  bill  to  extend 
the  authorization  for  appropriations  of 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency. 

If  Congress  waits  until  the  treaty  is 
initialed  and  presented  to  the  Senate, 
the  House  will  be  effectively  excluded 
from  making  its  desires  known.  At  the 
same  time  once  the  prestige  of  the  Presi- 
dent is  committed  formally  to  a  particu- 
lar draft  then  the  Senate  will  be  under 
pressure  to  protect  the  President's  posi- 
tion. Whatever  infiuence  or  control  the 
House  wants  to  exercise  in  the  Geneva 
negotiations  must  be  exerted  In  the 
framework  of  H.R.  14940. 

In  my  judgment,  the  draft  treaty  which 
has  been  proposed  is  a  threat  to  the  na- 
tional security  of  the  United  States  and 
the  free  world.  It  contains  the  seeds  for 
the  final  disruption  of  the  Atlantic  Alli- 
ance. It  may  lead  to  involving  the  United 
States  into  guarantees  of  the  seciirity  of 
every   non-Communist   country   in   the 
world,  regardless  of  its  real  Importance 
to  our  security.  It  may  set  the  stage  for 
another  German-Soviet  Rapallo.  Since 
neither  Prance  nor  China  will  sign  the 
treaty,  their  own  influence  will  increase 
enormously  because  of  their  abUity  to 
transfer  nuclear  weapons  to  those  coun- 
tries who  need  or  desire  them  but  can- 
not obtain  them  from  the  United  States 
or  the  Soviet  Union.  As  a  preventative  of 
nuclear  proliferation  this  treaty  has  as 
litUe  substance  as  the  emperor's  non- 
existent new  clothes.  The  treaty  draft 
does  not  strengthen  peace;  it  weakens 
it.  In  our  zeal  to  reach  an  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Union  we  have  turned 
our   backs   on    the    legitimate    defense 
needs  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance  and  at  the 
same  time  have  seriously  damaged  the 
prospects   for  peaceful  use   of   nuclear 
energy. 
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Before  outlining  eight  arguments 
against  the  language  proposed  in  the 
treaty,  I  want  to  comment  on  three 
aspects  of  the  draft  that  have  largely 
been  ignored.  These  are  the  retreat  in 
U.S.  negotiating  position,  the  question  of 
guarantees  to  nonnuclear  states,  and 
the  assumption  that  nuclear  prolifera- 
tion is  imminent. 

THl     tCTBlAT     IN     VS.     WWJOTIATINO     POMTION 

On  August  29.  1957,  the  United  States 
in  cooperation  with  three  other  powers — 
Prance.  Canada,  and  the  United  King- 
dom— proposed  a  scheme  that  would  re- 
strict nuclear  proliferation  but  at  the 
same  time  require  nuclear  nations  to 
cease  their  production  of  fissionable  ma- 
terial for  weapon  purposes.  A  caveat  to 
the  nonproliferation  proposal  was  that 
nuclear  weapons  could  be  transferred  for 
individual  or  collective  self-defense. 

Initially  the  U.S.  position  envi- 
sioned some  nuclear  sharing  arrange- 
ment within  the  framework  of  multina- 
tional alliances  like  NATO  but  it  sought 
to  reduce  nuclear  weapon  production  as 
well  as  proliferation.  The  Soviet  Union 
on  September  20.  1957,  rejected  these 
proposals,  especially  the  collective  shar- 
ing of  nuclear  weapons.  In  1959.  the 
United  Nations  adopted  a  general  resolu- 
tion urging  efforts  to  be  undertaken  to 
prevent  nuclear  proliferation. 

In  1961.  the  United  States  undertook 
its  first  significant  change  in  its  posi- 
tion. It  abandoned  the  transfer  of  nu- 
clear weapons  for  defense  purposes  to  in- 
dividual nations.  But  It  still  retained  col- 
lective sharing  under  an  alliance  as  a 
part  of  its  policy. 

Prom  1962  to  August  17.  1965.  the  main 
issue  at  the  Geneva  Conference  on  Nu- 
clear Proliferation  was  whether  such  an 
agreement  would  prevent  nuclear  shar- 
ing arrangements  within  a  collective  de- 
fense organization  like  NATO.  The  Soviet 
Union  was  anxious  to  make  sure  it  did. 
whereas  ".he  United  States  did  not  want 
to  close  the  door  on  possible  arrange- 
ments within  NATO. 

On  August  17.  1965.  the  United  States 
made  the  second  major  change  in  its 
position.  It  retained  the  concept  of  nu- 
clear sharing,  but  only  if  the  total  num- 
ber of  nuclear  states  did  not  Increase. 
•  Ambassador  Poster  stated  that  this  US. 
position  would  not  preclude  the  estab- 
lishment of  nuclear  arrangements  within 
NATO  so  long  as  the  arrangement  did 
not  constitute  an  additional  entity  hav- 
ing the  power  to  use  nuclear  weapons 
Independent  of  existing  nuclear  nations. 
In  other  words,  if  the  United  States  in- 
dependently surrendered  its  control  over 
all  its  own  nuclear  weapons  to  a  NATO 
arrangement  then  a  sharing  arrange- 
ment would  be  possible.  This  proposal, 
in  light  of  the  1964  presidential  cam- 
paign in  which  the  President  reiterated 
that  the  United  States  would  never  sur- 
render control  of  nuclear  weapons  was 
a  farce.  Since  the  Soviet  Union  realized 
that  the  United  States  was  not  about  to 
turn  over  voluntarily  its  entire  stockpile 
of  nuclear  weapons  to  a  new  organiza- 
tion and  renounce  Its  right  of  veto  over 
them,  Moscow  could  see  light  at  the  end 
of  the  tunnel  In  their  efTorts  to  prohibit 
any  sharing  arrangement.  Oi>  September 
24.  1965.  the  Soviet  Union  insisted  again 


that  any  sharing  arrangement  within  a 
military  alliance  was  out  of  the  question. 

Objective  evidence  indicates  that  the 
Soviet  Union  patience  was  rewarded  on 
October  10,  1966.  when  President  John- 
son and  Secretary  Rusk  met  Soviet  Por- 
elgn  Minister  Gromyko  at  the  White 
House.  The  New  York  Times  reported  on 
August  25.  1967 : 

It  has  since  become  clear  that  In  their 
talk*  that  day  President  Johnson  and  Mr. 
Rusk  gave  Mr.  Oromyko  strong  Indication 
that  the  prevloxis  United  States  reservations, 
aimed  at  accommodating  some  nuclear  shar- 
ing device  In  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  had  been  withdrawn. 

After  that  time  the  Geneva  Conference 
marked  time  waiting  for  the  United 
States  to  finish  consultation"  with  its 
allies.  Within  less  than  a  year,  on  August 
24.  1967.  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  came  to  an  agreement  on 
all  particulars  except  the  inspection  pro- 
vision which  was  soon  remedied  by  ab- 
surdly agreeing  to  agree"  at  some  later 
date. 

In  the  10-year  period  from  1957 
through  1967.  the  United  States  changed 
its  position  on  three  major  points.  It  no 
longer  suggested  that  the  nuclear  powers 
reduce  their  own  stockpiles  at  the  same 
time  nonproliferation  measures  were 
taken.  It  no  longer  insisted  upon  some 
arrangement  for  individual  self-defense. 
Most  Important,  it  dropped  the  require- 
ment that  nuclear  sharing  within  NATO 
be  protected. 

The  advisability  of  the  United  States 
reducing  its  nuclear  stockpiles  is  ques- 
tionable, but  It  Is  imperative,  for  reasons 
I  shall  outline  below,  that  the  United 
States  insist  upon  some  provision  for 
establishing  nuclear  defense  within  its 
regional  defense  organizations,  prin- 
cipally NATO. 

THE    PROBLEM    OF    NtfCLEAB    GUARANTEES 

The  United  States  should  ask  itself 
whether  it  wants  to  make  such  guaran- 
tees. By  holding  out  the  promise  of  guar- 
antees the  United  States  may  find  its 
role  as  world  policeman  greatly  ex- 
panded. Instead  of  defense  treaties  with 
43  nations  we  may  soon  be  responsible 
for  defending  an  additional  50  nations. 
For  instance,  the  United  States  presently 
has  no  treaty  with  Nepal  or  Afghanistan, 
both  of  which  border  China.  Suppose, 
for  example,  that  China  threatens  nu- 
clear attack  against  either  one  of  these 
states.  Are  we  bound  to  sive  them,  in  the 
words  of  President  Johnson,  "strong  sup- 
port"? Are  we  bound  to  defend  two  coun- 
tries, one  a  remote  Himalayan  kingdom, 
which  previously  we  did  not  consider  to 
be  vital  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States?  These  are  questions  that  should 
be  answered  before  we  proceed  further 
on  the  draft  treaty. 

Another  problem  connected  with  guar- 
antees is  the  ambiguity  in  language.  The 
President  has  had  little  to  say  on  guaran- 
tees. His  most  important  public  state- 
ment was  this  one  made  on  October  18, 
1964: 

The  nations  that  do  not  seek  national  nu- 
clear weapons  can  be  sure  that.  If  they  need 
our  strong  support  against  some  threat  of 
nuclear  blackmail,  then  they  will  have  It. 

To  date,  however,  the  President  has  not 
been  specific  about  how  such  guarantees 


might  work.  Before  proceeding  further 
on  the  treaty,  should  we  not  move  be- 
yond the  -domain  of  the  speechmaker, 
where  the  matter  presently  rests,  to 
specific  measures  upon  which  nations 
act?  Since  the  President's  position  Is 
couched  in  sufficiently  ambiguous  terms 
not  to  disturb  anyone,  we  should  not 
expect  it  to  have  a  measurable  effect  on 
the  decisions  of  governments  which  pos- 
sess the  ability  to  develop  nuclear  weap- 
ons. The  nonnuclear  nations  are  not 
Interested  so  much  in  defense,  as  in  de- 
terrance.  A  U.S.  guarantee  therefore  must 
be  really  dependable,  indeed  automatic, 
to  have  value.  Nations  are  not  interested 
in  accepting  a  Hiroshima  on  their  soil 
as  the  condition  precedent  to  U.S.  de- 
fense. A  policy  for  the  benefit  of  a  par- 
ticular nonnuclear  nation  may  have  some 
utility,  especially  if  expressely  addressed 
to  an  imminent  nuclear  threat.  A  uni- 
lateral declaration,  such  as  the  Presi- 
dent's, addressed  to  the  world  at  large 
probably  will  not  be  taken  seriously  by 
anyone.  Empty  guarantees  to  the  world 
at  large,  on  the  other  hand,  tend  to  weak- 
en the  credibility  of  the  guarantees  given 
to  our  allies  in  NATO. 

Ambassador  Foster,  in  his  testimony, 
sought  to  meet  some  of  the  problems  on 
guarantees.  He  stated  that  the  U.N.  could 
guarantee  nations  in  Southeast  Asia  and 
Asia  against  nuclear  blackmail,  but  when 
I  asked  him  if  he  anticipated  the  U.N. 
would  own  and  control  nuclear  weapons 
he  replied.  "Not  under  present  circum- 
stances." 

Regarding  India  the  only  thing  he  could 
promise  was  "we  are  working  on  a  set 
of  assurances  that  will  partially  meet 
the  concern  of  India."  I.  of  course,  do  not 
know  what  these  assurances  are  and  by 
his  own  testimony  they  will  only  "par- 
tially" meet  the  concerns  of  India.  Am- 
bassador Poster  stated  that  under  the 
treaty  we  are  not  bound  to  use  nuclear 
weapons  to  defend  India  or  Israel.  What 
did  he  offer  these  countries  in  the  way  of 
U.S.  guarantees?  In  Israel's  case  he  said 
only: 

I  refuse  to  speculate  on  that  possibility — 

That  we  might  use  nuclear  weapons. 
Of  India,  he  said : 

I  think  that  the  record  of  the  U.S.  In  sup- 
porting this  great  democracy  of  India  over 
the  last  twenty  years  is  a  very  clear  record. 
I  think  that  other  nations  are  aware  of  the 
interest  the  U.S.  has  In  India. 

Apparently  Pakistan  treated  this  in- 
terest casually  at  the  time  of  the  Kash- 
mir war  and  it  did  not  deter  China's 
Invasion  of  India  in  1962. 

It  is  unlikely  that  New  Delhi — or  any- 
one else — will  take  such  assurances  seri- 
ously— especially  when  Ambassador  Fos- 
ter said  further  that  there  'is  not  a 
specific  commitment  at  this  moment  in 
history"  to  defend  India. 

The  proffer  of  U.S.  guarantees  is  sim- 
ply not  credible.  The  announcement  of 
virtuous  ends  does  not  discharge  our  re- 
sponsibilities or  deter  aggression.  The 
futility  of  unilateral  allied  guarantees 
for  the  political  integrity  of  independent 
smaller  states  did  not  deter  aggression 
against  Albert's  Belgium.  Republican  Po- 
land, independent  China,  or  Halle  Se- 
Lassle's    Ethiopia,    nor   did   it   prevent 
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Communist  aggression  in  Korea.  South- 
east Asia,  or  Eastern  Europe. 

Ambassador  Poster  said: 

We  feel  the  spread  ol  these  (nuclear  weap- 
ons) Is  the  greatest  danger  to  the  survival 
of  the  world. 
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I  disagree  strongly  with  that  assump- 
tion and  I  believe  a  majority  of  the  Con- 
press  do  also.  Of  the  greatest  dangers  to 
the  survival  of  the  world  proliferation 
ranks  well  down  the  list. 

In  fact,  .'•uch  acquisition  might  even 
presei-ve  the  peace  in  some  cases.  One 
wonders  whether  Himgary  might  not  be 
independent  today  if  she  had  had  a 
small  arsenal  of  tactical  nuclear  weap- 
ons to  use  against  Soviet  tanks  in  1956. 
In  the  final  analysis,  what  preserves  a 
nation's  independence  is  its  own  willing- 
ness to  defend  its  territorial  integrity, 
the  determination  of  its  allies,  the  bal- 
ance of  power,  sti-ategjc  frontiers,  and 
an  International  order  which  places  it 
in  an  unassailable  position. 

Prohibiting  nuclear  prohf eratlon  with- 
in the  context  of  the  draft  treaty  does 
not  enhance  the  smvival  of  the  world:  it 
may  well  threaten  it. 

THE     LIKELIHOOD     OF     NtXLEAR     PROllFERATION 
MAY   BE   VASTLY   OVERRATED 

There  are  numerous  obstacles  to  pro- 
liferation. The  size  of  the  investment 
needed  to  build  a  strategic  nuclear  force 
and  the  cost  of  a  diversified  delivery  sys- 
tem are  inhibiting  factors.  Weapons 
technology  does  not  stand  still,  and, 
therefore,  research  and  development  are 
also  heavy  cost  factors.  Domestic  politi- 
cal pressures  may  inhibit  the  acquisition 
of  nuclear  weapons.  Outright  transfer  of 
nuclear  weapons  from  one  power  to  an- 
other is  possible  but  not  probable.  Fur- 
thermore, it  would  not  necessarily  solve 
or  meet  inhibiting  factors. 

The  premise  upon  which  we  have  ne- 
gotiated this  treaty  is  a  faulty  one.  We 
have  oerceived  this  treaty  to  be  so  im- 
portant that  writing  In  the  July  1965  is- 
sue of  Foreign  Affairs,  Ambassador 
Foster  said: 

A  heavier  cost  could  be  the  erosion  of  al- 
liances resulting  from  the  high  degree  of 
U  S  -Soviet  cooperation  which  will  be  re- 
quired If  a  non-proliferation  program  Is  to 
be  successful.  Within  NATO,  there  could  be 
concern  that  the  detente  would  lead  to  a 
weakening  of  our  commitment  to  Western 
Europe.  The  problem  will  be  particularly 
acute    m  Germany  . 

Certainly  this  is  a  backward  listing  of 
priorities.  But  this  reasoning  of  the  State 
Department  is  internally  consistent,  be- 
cause they  believe,  as  Ambassador 
Foster  testified  recently  that  "the  So- 
viet Union  is  a  responsible  nuclear 
power."  I  cannot  accept  these  premises. 
Neither  did  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee in  1961  when  it  published  a  list  of  15 
countries  which  the  Soviet  Union  had 
threatened  with  destruction. 

Was  the  Soviet  Union  a  responsible 
nuclear  power  when  it  abruptly  broke  the 
nuclear  explosion  moratorium  in  1961 
and  3  days  later  inaugurated  a  lengthy 
series  of  tests— tests  that  must  neces- 
sarily have  been  in  preparation  while 
the  Soviet  Union  was  piously  proclaim- 
ing its  observance  of  the  moratorium? 
Was  the  Soviet  Union  a  responsible 
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nuclear  power  when  it  sought  to  place 
nuclear-tipped  rockets  in  Cuba? 

Was  it  a  responsible  nuclear  power 
when  it  defied  world  opinion  and  an 
outraged  United  Nations  by  detonating 
the  SO-megaton  bomb? 

Was  the  Soviet  Union  a  responsible 
nuclear  power  when  Chairman  Khm- 
shchev  told  how  he  had  intimidated  the 
Greek  Ambassador  who  said  to  him : 

I  trust  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Ministers  of  the  Soviet  Union  will  never  give 
the  order  to  dr.^p  atomic  bombs  on  the 
Acropolis  and  other  historic  monuments  of 
Greece? 

On  that  occasion  Mr.  Khrushchev  re- 
plied: 

Mr  Ambassador.  I  do  not  like  to  be  un- 
pleasant, but  you  ;ire  deeply  mistaken. 

Is  our  fetish  to  work  out  empty  ar- 
rangements with  the  Soviet  Union  so 
strong  that  we  lake  flight  of  reality?  I 
sincerely  hope  not. 

In  reviewing  the  language  of  the  treaty, 
it  appears  to  me  there  are  eight  principal 
arguments  against  it. 

First  It  will  seriously  weaken  and  may 
completely  destroy  the  North  Atlantic 
Alliance. 

I  believe  the  complete  destruction  ol 
NATO  is  a  chief  aim  of  the  Soviet  Union 
in  participating  in  the  negotiations  on 
the  treaty.  The  durability  and  strength 
of  NATO  depends  upon  its  becoming  a 
partnership  of  equals,  an  alliance  in 
which  the  United  States  permits  the 
other  members  to  have  a  fair  share  in 
nuclear  strategy.  Such  a  partnership 
cannot  grow  if  a  nonproliferation  treaty 
renders  the  European  nations  v.'ho  do 
not  possess  nuclear  weapons  forever  de- 
pendent upon  the  United  States  for  pro- 
tection in  the  event  of  an  attack  re- 
quiring a  nuclear  response. 

A  treaty  denying  those  powers  an 
adequate  deterrent  in  the  future  while 
U.S.  troops  stationed  in  Europe  are  cut 
back  is  bound  to  raise  questions  regard- 
ing the  sincerity  of  our  commitment.  In 
my  view  a  nonproliferation  treaty  should 
not  be  accorded  any  priority  which  pre- 
vents the  North  Atlantic  nations  from 
solving  the  nuclear  sharing  problem  in 
whatever  way  they  decide  is  best. 

William  R.  Kintner.  deputy  director  of 
the  foreign  policy  research  institute  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  has  writ- 
ten: 

Many  Europeans  who  favor  a  strong  At- 
lantic Alliance  would  like  to  replace  Euro- 
pean military  independence  on  the  U.S.  with 
a  trvie  partnership  based  upon  the  interde- 
pendence of  a  powerful  United  Europe  and 
a  powerful  U.S.  East-West  agreement  on  nu- 
clear nonproliferation  would  render  the  con- 
cept of  interdependence  meaningless.  Part- 
nership implies  the  creation  of  a  European 
deterrent  independent  of  the  American  deter- 
rent yet  closely  connected  with  it.  The  pros- 
pectk  for  creating  a  European  nuclear 
deterrent  are  now  slim.  An  an tl-proUf era- 
tlon treaty  might  eliminate  any  future  pos- 
sibility of  such   a  development. 

Second.  It  will  have  an  undesirable  ef- 
fect on  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 

Bonn  is  in  a  special  situation,  because 
it  bears  a  heavy  risk  and  burden  in  the 
defense  of  Western  Europe,  yet  is  sub- 
jected to  special  restrictions  concerning 
nuclear  arms  which  were  imposed  in  the 
early  postwar  years.  To  keep  firm  ties 


with  the  Federal  Republic,  it  v.'ill  be  nec- 
essary  for  the  Western  allies  to  treat 
Germany  as  an  equal.  The  signature  of 
East   Germany,   the   so-called   Gorman 
Democratic  Republic,  on  this  treaty  will 
increase  its  prestige  and  standing  in  the 
international  community  at  the  expense 
of  the  Federal  Republic.  Continued  dis- 
crimination against  Germany  miqht  fan 
the  flames  of  extreme  nationalism  in- 
creasing the  strength  and  appeal  of  the 
Neo-Nazi  Party.   The  inspection  provi- 
sions finally  negotiated  under  the  treaty 
may  well  lead  to  industrial  espionage, 
and  the  treaty  may  preclude  Germany's 
harnessing  nuclear  energy  for  peaceful 
purposes. 

Since  the  Atlantic  and  West  German 
agendas  seem  to  be  overweighed  with  hot 
Lssues  at  the  present,  it  is  to  be  wondered 
whether  top  U.S.  policy  officials  have 
given  sufficient  attention  to  the  questions 
of  timing  and  priorities  in  respect  to  this 

treaty.  ,  ^  , 

Third.  It  will  not  prevent  completely 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Nations  follow  the  course  which  they 
deem  in  their  national  interest,  and  will 
manufacture,  or  decide  not  to  manufac- 
ture nuclear  weapons  whether  or  not 
there  is  a  nonproliferation  treaty.  In- 
deed this  treaty,  based  as  it  is  on  unbe- 
lievable guarantees,  may  encourage  pro- 
liferation. Exaggerated  chatter  about  the 
damage  that  additional  nuclear  forces 
can  achieve  encourages  the  notion  of 
nuclear  weapons  as  "the  great  equalizer" 
in  international  relations. 

Fourth.  Its  inspection  featm-es  are  not 
clearly  spelled  out. 

To  approve  a  treaty  such  as  has  been 
submitted  without  knowing  what  inspec- 
tion features  may  be  ultimately  agreed 
upon  is  inviting  the  creation  of  a  dan- 
gerous illusion.  Without  adequate  in- 
spection a  nation  may  covertly  transfer 
or  manufacture  weapons.  The  possibil- 
ity of  different  standards  of  inspection 
being  applied  is  a  real  one  because  each 
state  to  the  treaty  negotiates  inspection 
features  separately. 

Even  assuming  that  the  safeguards  of 
the  International  Agency  for  Atomic  En- 
ergy are  adequate  to  prevent  diversion 
of    nuclear    materials    from    declared 
peaceful   activities   it   is   unlikely    that 
there  will  be  a  provision  for  inspecting 
the  nuclear  stockpiles  or  weapon  pro- 
duction facilities  of  the  nuclear  weapon 
powers  to  determine  whether  they  may 
be  transferring  any  to  nonnuclear  pow- 
ers   Furthermore,   there   is   no  penalty 
provided  for  in  the  treaty  and  any  na- 
tion could  withdraw  upon  3-months  no- 
tice whenever  it  decided  it  wanted  to  pro- 
ceed with  open  production  of  nuclear 
weapons.  It  is  still  not  clear  how  indus- 
trial trade  secrets  would  be  protected 
under  a  system  of  international  inspec- 
tion. 

Fifth.  It  may  restrict  peaceful  develop- 
ment of  atomic  energy  for  industrial  or 
energy  purposes. 

The  draft  treaty  outlaws  any  "nuclear 
explosive  device"  regardless  of  whether  it 
is  detonated  for  peaceful  or  military  pur- 
poses. A  number  of  respected  nuclear  sci- 
entists believe  the  development  of  "Plow- 
share" depends  upon  peaceful  atomic  ex- 
plosives. Proposals  have  been  advanced, 
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for  example,  tor  atomic  explosions  for 
such  massive  excavation  jobs  as  creating 
a  new  canal  supplemental  to  the  con- 
gested Panama  Canal.  Other  large  scale 
nuclear  excavation  needs  might  be 
needed  In  the  CHCXJO  and  NAWAPA 
water  and  power  projects  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica Underground  explosions  offer 
splendid  economic  potentials.  It  has  been 
estimated,  for  instance,  that  the  world  s 
supply  of  natural  gas  can  be  doubled  by 
nuclear  fracturing  of  impervious  gas 
formations  deep  beneath  the  surface. 

On  the  other  hand  critics  of  this  argu- 
ment claim  the  draft  treaty  will  not  af- 
fect peaceful  development  of  nuclear 
energy.  If  this  be  so  then  I  agree  with  Mr. 
Adrian  Fisher's  statement  that  a  naUon 
which  can  develop  nuclear  energy  for 
peaceful  purposes  likely  can  develop  it 
also  for  miliury  purposes. 

Sixth  It  would  require  the  nonnuclear 
nations  to  sacrifice  a  nuclear  weapon 
capability  which  might  some  day  be  im- 
perative for  their  self-defense  without 
placing  any  counterbalancing  limiUtion 
on  the  further  acquisition  of  nuclear 
weapons  by  tlJe  nuclear  powers. 

The  nonnuclear  powers  are  required— 
under  the  treaty— to  renounce  their  right 
to  manufacture  or  acquire  nuclear  weap- 
ons but  the  nuclear  powers  would  not 
have  any  limitations  placed  upon  them 
except  a  prohibition  against  transferring 
to  or  assisting  nonnuclear  states  in  the 
manufacture  of  nuclear  weapons,  some- 
thing they  have  already  chosen  not  to  do. 
True  the  treaty  does  require  'good  faith 
bargaining  to  achieve  more  concrete 
steps  toward  general  disarmament,  but 
this  has  not  been  achieved  in  22  years 
of  disarmament  negotiations  and  its 
achievement  is  not  likely  in  the  foresee- 
able future. 

The  very  act  of  signing  a  nonprolifera- 
tion  treaty  assumes  significance  even 
though  the  treaty  does  not  change  an 
existing  de  facto  situation.  The  act  can 
be  interpreted  as  one  of  signing  away 
future  national  security,  in  an  age  when 
balance  of  power  politics  stiU  prevails, 
when  nuclear  weapons  still  appear  the 
ultimate  guarantee  of  security,  when  re- 
ijional  or  international  security  organiza- 
tions are  far  from  being  capable  of  taking 
over  national  responsibilities  for  defense 
and  when  alliances  do  not  appear  to  be 
guaranteed  for  all  time,  if  at  all. 

In  other  words,  the  treaty  strikes  at 
the  heart  of  national  sovereignty  with- 
out providing  any  substitute  organiza- 
tion principle  or  any  meaiungful  security 
guarantees. 

Rumania,  an  Eastern  European  Com- 
munist state  with  a  growing  streak  of 
external  independence,  and  a  member 
of  the  ENDC.  accurately  stated  the 
concern  of  these  smaller  nations  when  its 
President.  Nicolae  Ceausescu  said: 

without  precise,  firm  and  efflctent  meas- 
ures, on  the  part  of  all  states  for  ceasing 
the  production  of  nuclear  weapons  ...  non- 
proliferation  would  not  only  fall  to  secure 
progress  along  the  way  of  liquidating  the 
danger  of  nuclear  war.  but  would  bring  about 
Its  Indefinite  perpetuation.  Such  an  approach 
to  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons 
would  only  legislate  the  division  of  the  world 
Into  nuclear  and  non-nuclear  states. 

Indeed,  Rumania  proposed  fhat  if  at 
the  end  of  5  years  the  nuclear  powers 


had  not  taken  steps  for  reduction  of  their 
own  nuclear  stockpile,  then  the  nonnu- 
clear signatories  would  reexamine  their 
own  position.  Rumania  has  also  insisted 
upon  security  guarantees  for  the  nonnu- 
clear powers:  a  precise,  just,  and  efiflcient 
control  system  and  the  absolute  require- 
ment that  the  treaty  not  block  peaceful 
development  of  atomic  energy.  It  would 
appear  that  the  Rumanian  delegation — 
among  others— has  a  better  grasp  of 
"realpolltik"  and  its  own  national  inter- 
est than  some  of  the  major  powers. 

Seventh.  It  will  weaken  the  relative 
military  position  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  unlikely  that  the  nonnuclear  pow- 
ers will  .sign  a  nonproliferatlon  treaty 
unless  it  is  linked  with  measures  to  limit 
the  nuclear  powers  to  a  comparable  de- 
gree. The  treaty  may  lead  to  further 
disarmament  measures  which  will 
weaken  our  security.  Such  measures  may 
include  a  comprehensive  nuclear  test 
ban  or  a  prohibition  against  the  first  use 
of  nuclear  weapons. 

The  treaty  will  Impede  the  deploy- 
ment of  an  antiballistic  missile  defense 
system  to  protect  countries  from  Com- 
munist aggression  since  a  successful 
antiballistic  missile  system  requires  nu- 
clear warheads.  In  the  future  countries 
such  as  India.  Japan,  and  European  allies 
might  want  to  build  such  a  defense  sys- 
tem, but  the  nonprollferation  treaty 
would  prevent  the  United  States  from 
assisting  them. 

Finally  the  treaty  will  require  the 
United  States  to  accept  new  commit- 
ments to  help  defend  the  states  which 
forgo  the  manufacture  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. Nonnuclear  nations  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  give  up  the  right  to  acquire  nu- 
clear weapons  without  some  sort  of  guar- 
antee of  protection  against  an  attack  re- 
quiring a  nuclear  defense.  Such  commit- 
ments may  overextend  the  United  States, 
whereas  if  nations  could  acquire  their 
own  nuclear  weapons  or  participate  in 
regional  systems,  we  would  be  relieved 
of  responsibility. 

Eighth.  It  will  be  a  gain  for  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  probably  in- 
terested in  securing  a  treaty  for  these 
reasons : 

It  will  effectively  keep  Germany  from 
acquiring  a  nuclear  defense  either 
through  an  ABM  system  or  a  control  or 
policy  influence  in  nuclear  strategy  de- 
velopment. 

It  will  aggravate  differences  within  the 
Atlantic  Alliance  among  Rome.  Bonn. 
Paris,  and  Washington. 

China's  refusal  to  sign  the  treaty  will 
further  Isolate  her  from  the  world  com- 
munity and  in  particular  the  Communist 
movement. 

It  will  prevent  certain  Eastern  Euro- 
pean countries  from  obtaining  nuclear 
weapons  and  perpetuate  their  reliance  on 
the  Soviet  Union  to  defend  their  position. 
It  will  keep  nuclear  weapons  out  of  the 
Middle  East  and  South  Asia  where  Rus- 
sia, perhaps  by  "Cuban  missile  type"  ar- 
rangements, seeks  to  expand  her  Influ- 
ence. 

The  draft  treaty  confuses  appearance 
for  reality,  symbols  for  substance.  It 
would  liunp  together  all  the  "have-nots" 
of  the  world — the  backward  and  the  ad- 


vanced, the  neutral  and  the  alined,  the 
subservient  and  the  Independent,  the 
malign  and  the  well  intentloned  In  one 
category,  and  the  diverse  "haves"  minus 
two — China  and  Prance — in  another 
category,  thus  symbolically  reversing 
allnements  and  priorities  that  have  pre- 
vailed for  over  20  years. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
gentleman  means  by  the  NATO  option. 
If  he  means  by  the  NATO  option,  the 
transfer  of  nuclear  weapons  Into  the  sov- 
ereign control  of  NATO,  then  that  Is  for- 
bidden by  law. 

Now  NATO  has  these  weapons,  but  it 
has  these  weapons  through  bilateral 
agreements  with  certain  specific  nations 
which  we  believe  are  substantially  sound 
politically  and  not  liable  to  be  changed 
from  within  to  either  Communist  or  Fas- 
cist states. 

I  was  on  the  committee  during  the 
years  the  gentlemaruspeaks  of  and  I  know 
of  no  NATO  option  other  than  the  NATO 
option  which  is  now  In  existence.  I  say 
that  history  does  not  record  the  vague 
statements  which  the  gentleman  has 
made. 

I  am  going  to  leave  that  point  though 
and  I  am  going  to  consider  the  gentle- 
man's amendment.  He  says  in  his  amend- 
ment, and  it  is  on  page  12  of  the  report, 
that  no  fimds  can  be  used  for  advancing, 
negotiating,  or  preparing  proposals  which 
preclude  the  provision. 

I  want  you  to  listen  to  that— "preclude 
the  provision  of  nuclear  weapons  for 
purely  defensive  purposes." 

Now  listen  to  that^'purely  defense 
purposes." 

Now,  what  does  the  word  "provision" 
mean?  Does  it  mean  transfer  of  the 
weapons?  If  it  does  mean  that,  the  trans- 
ferring of  sovereign  custody,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  prohibits  the  transfer  of 
weapons  to  any  other  nation  whether 
they  are  In  NATO  or  out  of  NATO,  pro- 
viding it  is  transferred  into  or  to  sov- 
ereign control  and  not  by  or  under  the 
dual  control  which  now  exists  on  every 
weapon  which  is  located  on  the  soil  of  a 
NATO  nation. 

I  say  that  the  word  "provision"  is  not 
a  specific  word.  The  term  is  not  in  con- 
sonance with  the  rest  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act.  I  is  ambiguous.  It  is  confus- 
ing. I  do  not  itnow  what  it  means,  and  I 
do  not  believe  the  gentleman  can  ex- 
plain what  it  means  in  terms  of  the  rest 
of  the  words  in  the  Atomic  Energy  Act— 
"for  purely  defensive  purposes."  What 
does  that  mean?  The  nuclear  weapons  on 
NATO  territory — and  there  are  over 
6,000  of  them — are  there  for  defensive 
purposes  so  far  as  we- know. 

Of  course,  once  a  war  starts,  then  you 
have  the  problem  of  deciding.  If  you 
throw  a  nuclear  weapon,  is  it  in  defense 
or  is  it  in  offense?  I  say  that  no  one  can 
make  that  determination  between  offen- 
sive and  defensive. 

The  use  of  these  weapons  by  a  NATO 
nation  ere  clearly  defined  in  bilateral  or 
multilateral  military  agreements  which 
have  laid  before  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mittee and  to  which  Members  of  the 
House  have  had  public  access  for  45  days 
before  their  adoption.  In  those  military 
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agreements  there  are  specific  procedures 
and  methods  whereby  nuclear  weapons 
can  be  used.  I  wfll  simplify  it  by  saying 
this,  that  they  cannot  be  used  by  the 
Nation  on  whose  soil  they  rest  unless  the 
user  has  the  acquiescence  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  It  is  a  dual 
control.  It  must  be  agreed  to  by  the  Na- 
tion upon  whose  soil  the  weapons  are  de- 
posited. It  must  be  agreed  to  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

If  you  go  fussing  around  with  this  ar- 
rangement and  you  get  a  bunch  of  fuzzy 
words  that  have  no  legalistic  meaning, 
no  traditional  meaning,  no  woid-of-art 
meaning  In  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  and 
the  agreements,  you  are  headed  for 
trouble. 

The  thing  we  want  to  do  Is  to  keep 
the  situation  the  way  It  Is.  If  the  time 
ever  comes  when  we  want  to  transfer  to 
Italy,  to  West  Germany,  to  NATO  as  a 
group  the  sovereign  use  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons, that  is  the  time  the  Congress  ought 
to  debate  this  question  and  debate  it 
fully  and  completely,  because  you  will 
then  be  taking  a  step  away  from  U.S. 
control  of  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons.  I 
do  not  want  to  take  that  step  under  the 
gentleman's  ambiguous  amendment,  and 
I  do  not  think  he  wants  to  take  it.  If  he 
does,  let  him  say  so. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  All  my  amendment 
does  is  to  keep  open  such  an  opportunity 
in  future  years. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  It  will  be  open  at  the 
time  It  Is  proposed  and  brought  before 
the  Congress. 

The   CHAIRMAN.    The   time   of    the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 
Mr.   GALLAGHER.   Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
California  has  just  given  a  very  lucid 
explanation  as  to  why  the  nonprollfera- 
tion treaty  Is  of  greet  benefit  and  does 
not  violate  existing  statutes.  However, 
this  amendment  Is  not  really  a  broad  dis- 
cussion of  the  nonprollferation  treaty. 
The  gentleman  from  Illinois  has  wisely 
surfaced  his  question  so  this  Commit- 
tee could  debate  what  we  really  think 
of  the  nonprollferation  treaty. 

However,  the  real  point  here  is  whether 
or  not  this  House  should  take  this  form 
to  express  its  pleasure  or  displeasure 
with  the  treaty  itself.  The  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Holifield]  has 
raised  the  point  that  no  one  in  NATO  has 
asked  for  the  authority  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Findley]  would 
like  to  grant  to  NATO.  So  It  is  a  ques- 
tion, really,  of  our  being  more  Catholic 
than  the  Pope. 

We  are  really  urging,  I  think,  some- 
thing, if  we  adopt  Mr.  Findley's  line, 
something  that  they  have  not  asked  for. 
The  real  issue  here  is  whether  we 
should  eliminate  the  funding  for  the 
Agency  itself.  The  device  embodied  in 
Mr.  Findley's  amendment  has  been  ex- 
tremely useful  in  allowing  the  debate  to 
center  around  this  nonprollferation 
treaty.  But  It  is  not  our  jurisdiction  to 
discuss  whether  we  consent  to  the  non- 
proliferation  treaty  or  not.  The  gentle- 


man from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Findley!  has 
nevertheless  given  us  an  opportunity  to 
do  so. 

He  says  in  effect  that  if  we  vote  for 
his  amendment,  then  we  are  against  the 
treaty  in  its  present  form.  And  the  way 
we  do  that  is  by  taking  away  the  funds 
from  the  people  who  work  in  tliis  agency, 
the  very  people  who  do  the  research,  the 
very  people  who  supply  the  knowledge 
and  the  options  for  the  executive  branch. 
They  are  going  to  be  deprived  of  their 
salaries  because  they  have  done  their  job. 
Even  if  we  express  displeasure  with  the 
treaty,  we  should  not  take  it  out  of  their 
salaries,  merely  because  they  have  done 
their  job.  This  is  what  this  amendment 
is  all  about. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  There  is  another  possi- 
bility, and  a  more  likely  possibility,  that 
should  this  amendment  become  law  the 
administration  would  see  a  clear  signal 
of  disapproval  and  call  back  the  treaty 
of  nonprollferation  and  restore  the 
NATO  option. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.   Mr.  Cliairman.  I 
think  the  gentleman  has  stated  the  case, 
and  it  bolls  down  to  whether  or  i.ot  we 
are   Interested   In   the    nonprollferation 
treaty.  If  we  vote  to  take  these  gentle- 
men off  the  payroll,  it  means  we  are  un- 
happy with  the  nonprollferation  treaty 
as  it  exists.  Yet.  the  issue  is  whether  or 
not  the  United  States  should  go  beyond 
what  NATO  has  ever  asked.  The  treaty  is 
a  version  arrived  at  through  a  bipartisan 
method  of  the  people  engaged  in  this 
work — men  like  John  McCloy  and  Gen- 
eral Gruenther  and  Arthur  Dean,  none 
of  them  particularly  Democratic,  so  we 
are  not  going  to  get  into  that  area.  These 
men  in  their  wisdom  and  liberality  feel 
this  is  a  good  treaty.  Our  Government 
has  sponsored  this  treaty.  Many  people 
are  now  looking  at  It.  I  suggest  even  If  we 
do  not  agree  with  It,  we  certainly  should 
not  take  these  people  off  the  payroll. 
That  is  the  only  issue  here. 
I  hope  we  vote  this  amendment  down. 
Mr.    FINDLEY.    Mr.    Chairman,    the 
gentleman  is  painfully  aware,  as  I  am, 
that  there  is  wide  criticism  of  this  treaty, 
not  only  In  Germany,  but  in  France  and 
Italy,  and  the  basic  question  is  whether 
we  are  more  anxious  to  please  the  So- 
viet Union  on  this  treaty,  or  our  NATO 

allies. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
my  dear  colleague  I  would  say  the  Issue 
here  is  what  is  best  for  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  I  think  we  feel 
that  this  is  in  our  national  interest,  and 
I  think  this  should  be  our  prime  moti- 
vation, and,  therefore,  I  urg?  defeat  of 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  niunber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not  intend  to  get 
into  this  argument,  but  the  last  sentence 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  moti- 
vated me  to  get  into  it.  I  am  going  to  vote 
for  this  thing,  because,  as  pitiful  as  it  is, 
it  is  the  best  we  have,  this  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency.  I  think  they 
are  about  as  sad  a  group  as  we  could  get 
together  under  one  tent  any  place  in  the 


United  States.  They  have  negotiated  for 
the  United  States,  I  suppose,  to  the  best 
of  their  ability,  but  how  did  they  negoti- 
ate? Well,  the  Russians  have  a  theory 
that  when  they  sit  down  and  negotiate, 
what  Is  theirs  is  theirs,  and  what  Is  ours 
Is  negotiable.  That  Is  what  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  peo- 
ple negotiated  about — what  Is  ours — be- 
cause the  Russians  took  a  position  over 
there  and  we  took  one  here,  and  these 
highly  praised  lawyers  inched  over  until 
they  arrived  right  at  the  Russian  posi- 
tion. That  is  about  the?  best  we  have  Lseen 
able  to  get  out  of  them. 

I  am  not  against  It.  As  I  say.  I  am  for 
some  kind  of  arms  control  and  dls;-:rma- 
ment.  and  I  will  go  as  far  as  anybody  to 
talk  to  the  Russians  and  try  to  do  some- 
thing about  arms  control. 

I  think  it  is  kind  of  sad  that  we  sit 
around  and  praise  these  people,  whom  I 
consider  to  be  Incompetent.  I  like  the 
chairman.  Dr.  Morgan,  and  I  try  to  agree 
with  him.  and  he  was  right  when  he  said 
nobody  had  ever  asked  for  them  to  come 
up.  I  will  clue  the  Members  that  I  never 
asked  for  them  to  come  up.  becau.se  the 
less  I  see  of  them  the  better.  They  are 
about  the  most  boring  outfit  anyone  can 
find  under  God's  shining  sun. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey,  but  at  the  gentle- 
man's own  risk. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  It  may  be  at  the 
gentleman's  risk,  too.  I  would  just  like  to 
say  I  have  been  a  member  or  adviser  from 
the  Housfe  to  some  of  these  negotiations, 
and  I  have  sat  alongside  Arthur  Dean 
and  Bill  Foster  and  Adrian  Fisher,  and 
they  have  done  a  good  job.  and  they  are 
as  hardnosed  and  smarter  than  any  Rus- 
sian I  have  seen  at  these  meetings. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  ask  the  gentleman  not  to 
drop  any  names  with  me.  Arthur  Dean 
does  not  meaui  a  thing  to  me.  This  is  my 
time,  and  I  decline  to  yield  further. 
Mr.  GALLAGHER.  All  right. 
Mr.  HAYS.  I  like  to  travel.  I  will  say 
to  my  friend,  and  so  does  the  gentleman. 
I  can  advise  him  of  some  places  he  can 
go  if  he  wants  to  go,  and  he  can  spend 
his  time  better  and  more  interestingly 
and  learn  a  little  more  than  going  around 
with  these  fellows. 

I  have  listened  to  them,  too,  and  I  am 
telling  the  Members  that  so  far  as  nego- 
tiators are  concerned,  if  they  had  been 
negotiating  for  the  coal  operators  with 
John  L.  Lewis  he  would  have  owned  the 
coal  mines. 

If  one  wants  to  put  it  the  other  way 
around,  if  they  had  been  negotiating  for 
the  coal  miners  they  would  have  been 
paying  the  operators  to  work. 

That  Is  what  I  think  of  them  as  nego- 
tiators. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  imder  the  same  conditions. 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  At  my  own  risk,  I  ex- 
press the  hope  that  the  gentleman's  com- 
ments can  safely  be  interpreted  as  sup- 
port for  the  Findley  amendment. 

Mr.  HAYS.  We  do  not  want  to  go  too 
far  in  interpreting  my  comments.  They 
might  be  subject  to  misinterpretation. 
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I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I 
would  like  to  see  some  kind  of  a  NATO 
option  kept  open.  I  woiid  also  say  this: 
I  believe  tliere  has  beeil  a  lot  of  sound 
and  fury  about  something  which  really 
is  not  all  that  important,  because  I  do 
not  believe  the  draft  they  have  now  is 
going  to  be  the  draft  that  will  be 
submitted. 

I  have  heard  a  lot  of  statements  from 
the  administration  and  from  people  in 
the  administration  who  are  unhappy 
about  the  draft,  that  there  is  going  to  be 
more  work  done  on  it.  I  believe  the  chair- 
man shares  that  view,  that  there  may  be 
a  good  deal  more  work  done  on  it.  I  would 
hope,  if  there  is,  that  it  can  be  improved. 
I  concur  that  there  is  a  lot  of  dissatis- 
faction in  Germany,  in  Italy,  and  in  other 
places.  I  would  hope  that  we  can  get  a 
draft  which  the  Germans  and  the 
lUlians  can  be  reasonably  happy  about, 
which  we  can  sign  with  some  hope  that 
it  has  something  in  it  which  would  be 
good  for  us.  and  that  the  Russians,  too. 
would  sign. 

Up  to  pow,  as  I  view  it.— and  I  know 
a  litUe  about  it;  I  have  not  sat  beside 
Arthur  Dean,  but  I  have  followed  this— 
I  believe  we  have  gotten  the  worst  end 
of  the  bargain. 

I  just  felt  I  should  say  that,  and  that 
is  about  it.  ,  ^, 

Mr  FINDLEY.  Would  the  gentleman 
not  agree,  however,  that  an  expression 
of  support  for  this  amendment  would  be 
a  useful  notice  to  the  negotiators  and  to 
our  executive  branch  on  this  very  im- 
portant point? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  am  not  sure. 
I  hesitate  to  oppose  the  gentleman  s 
amendment,    but    I    am    not    sure    the 
gentleman's  amendment  would  really  do 
what  he  hopes  it  would  do. 

It  might  do  what  some  people  have 
said,  with  all  respect  to  the  gentleman.  It 
might  close  the  Agency  down. 

As  pitiful  as  this  Agency  is.  as  I  said 
before,  it  is  the  only  one  we  have,  so  we 
had  better  keep  it  going. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  intend  to  pro- 
long the  debate  on  this  amendment.  It 
was  my  intention,  as  the  floor  manager. 
to  let  the  debate  end  after  the  gentleman 
from  California  had  spoken,  but  I  can- 
not let  this  debate  terminate  without 
some  good  words  about  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency. 

I  have  known  BUI  Foster,  the  Director 
of  the  Agency,  and  Adrian  Fisher,  his 
deputy,  for  many  years.  They  are  both 
able  and  dedicated  Americans  who  are 
experts  in  this  very  difficult  field. 

Bill  Foster  has  served  with  distinction 
In  the  Department  of  Defense,  in  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  and  in  the  Mu- 
tual Security  Agency.  He  has  served  his 
country  in  both  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic administrations.  He  has  done  a 
good  job. 

John  McCloy  is  one  of  our  ablest  citi- 
zens and  Arthur  Dean  spent  many 
months  of  hard  work  over  at  Geneva.  He 
is  recognized  as  one  of  our  most  able  and 
distinguished  negotiators. 

I  am  not  one  who  travels  very  often.  I 
do  not  have  the  advantage  dl  traveling 
around  to  the  various  countries  and  dis- 


cussing with  members  of  legislative 
bodies  their  individual  views  about  the 
Nonproliferation  Treaty.  I  suppose  that 
there  are  minorities  in  all  these  coun- 
tries who  oppose  the  treaty.  All  the  evi- 
dence I  have,  however.  Indicates  tliat  the 
governments  of  Germany  and  of  our 
other  NATO  allies,  with  the  exception  of 
France,  are  in  favor  of  the  treaty. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
Kentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  am  sure  the  distln- 
suished  chaiiinan  will  agree  there  is 
nothing  in  my  amendment  that  would  in 
the  remotest  convey  the  idea  that  an  in- 
dividual nation  would  ever  get  control  of 
nuclear  weapons.  ^      ^     ^ 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  cannot  understand, 
then,  why  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  is 
so  worried  about  NATO. 

Mr  FINDLEY.  Because,  as  a  commu- 
nity of  nations,  they  have  talked  over  this 
same  10-  or  15-year  period  about  that  day 
when  it  might  be  useful  to  them  to  have 
a  jointly  owned  and  operated  defensive 

system.  _^  , 

Mr.  FREUNGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman  that  it  would  be  the 
height  of  folly  to  cut  off  the  pay  of  those 
who  are  employed  by  the  Agency  be- 
cause we  may  have  some  reservations 
about  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty. 

The  discussion  of  the  pros  and  cons  of 
that  treaty  lends  substance  to  that  point 
of  view  that  many  Members  of  this  body 
would  like  to  be  Members  of  the  other 
body.  It  seems  to  me  we  must  trust  to  the 
good  sense  of  the  Members  of  the  other 
body  in  discussing  the  pros  and  cons  of 
the  treaty  itself,  and  we  should  protect 
the  Agency  and  those  who  have  labored 
so  faithfully  for  it  from  attack  and  from 
an  ill-advised  cutting  off  of  funds,  such 
as  this  amendment  would  provide. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 


AMENDMENT    OITERED    BY     MR.    nNDLEY 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Finoley:  O^ 
tlie  first  page,  line  7.  strUe  out  the  period 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
•and  at  the  end  or  such  second  sentence 
strike  out  the  period  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  • ':  Provided,  That  the 
authorization  for  approprlaUons  contained 
In  this  Act  shall  not  be  effective  until  such 
time  aa  the  Soviet  Union,  which  Is  the 
United  States'  co-sponsor  of  the  draft  treaty 
on  non-proliferation  (negotiated  for  the 
United  States  by  the  Arms  ConUol  and  Dis- 
armament Agency),  ceases  to  supply  mili- 
tary articles  to  our  enemy  in  Vietnam,  as  de- 
termined by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.'  " 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
a  point  of  order  against  the  amendment. 
It  Is  not  germane  and  contains  matter 
not  covered  by  the  present  act  under 
discussion. 

The   CHAIRMAN.  Does   the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  wish  to  be  heard? 


Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  do  wish  to  be  heard, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  call  the  attention  of 
the  Chair  to  the  Congressional  Record, 
volume  110.  part  1,  page  144.  On  that 
date  the  House  was  considering  an  au- 
thorization bill.  In  connection  with  that 
authorization  I  offered  an  amendment 
which  read  as  follows: 

The  authorization  for  an  appropriation 
contained  in  this  Act  shall  not  be  effec- 
tive until  such  time  as  the  receipts  of  the 
Government  for  the  preceding  liscal  year 
have  exceeded  the  expenditures  of  the  Gov- 
ernment for  such  year,  as  determined  by 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

On  that  occasion  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  I  Mr.  Jones  J  made  a  point  of 
order  against  the  amendment,  and  the 
Chair  ruled  that  the  point  of  order  was 
not  well  taken.  Therefore,  inasmuch  as 
the  amendment  that  is  now  before  this 
body  is  drafted  almost  to  the  last  let- 
ter in  conformity  with  the  amendment 
which  was  then  ruled  as  germane.  I  feel 
confident  that  the  Chair  will  rule  that 
my  amendment  is  in  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  read 
the  rules.  Rule  XVI.  section  7:  "and  no 
motion  or  proposition  on  a  subject  dif- 
ferent from  that  under  consideration 
shall  be  admitted  under  color  of  amend- 
ment." 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  to- 
day is  it  authorizes  an  appropriation  of 
S33  million  to  finance  the  operation  of 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  for  a  3-year  period.  The  purpose 
of  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  would  delay  the  use 
of  any  appropriated  funds  pending  an 
unrelated  contingency.  Therefore,  the 
Chair  sustains  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Will  the  Chair  hear 
me  further  on  that  point? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  has  al- 
ready ruled. 
Under  the  i-ule.  the  Committee  rises. 
Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr   Fulton  of  Tennessee,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee,  having  had  under  con- 
sideration   the    bill    tH-R.    14940)     to 
amend  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Act,  as  amended.  In  order  to  ex- 
tend the  authorization  for  appropria- 
tions,   pursuant    to    House    Resolution 
1082,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 

House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  Is  ordered. 

The  question  Is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third 'time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION     TO     RECOMMrr 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr  DERWINSKI.  I  am.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  DERWINSKI  moves  to  recommit  the  bill 
H  R  14940  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs with  InstrucOons  to  report   the   same 
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back  to  the  House  forthwith  with  the  fol- 
lowing cmendment:  On  the  first  page,  be- 
ginning In  line  6,  strike  out  "and  for  the 
three  fiscal  years  1969  through  1971.  the 
hum  of  $33  million"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "and  for  the  two  fiscal  years 
1969  through  1970,  the  sum  of  $20  million." 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were— yeas  241,  nays  162,  not  voting  29, 
as  follows : 

I  Boll  No.  49] 
YEAS— 241 


White 
Whitener 
Whltten 
Wldnall 

Wiggins 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Adair 

Anderson.  111. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Arends 
Ashmore 
Ayres 
Baring 
Bates 
Battln 
Belcher 
Bell 
Setts 
Bevlll 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Bolton 
Bow 

Briiikley 
Brock 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhiU,  N.C. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burleson 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 
Cabell 
Cahill 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conte 
Corbett 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curtis 
Davis,  Oa. 
Davis,  Wis. 
Dellenback 
Denney 
Derwinski 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dole 
Dorn 
Downing 
Duncan 
Dwyer 

Edwards.  Ala. 
Erlenborn 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Everett 
Pindley 
Flno 
Fisher 
Flynt 

Ford,  Gerald  R 
Fountain 
Fulton,  Fa. 
Fuqua 


Oaliflanakls 
Gardner 
Oathlngs 
Gettys 
Goodlini; 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Ourney 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hall 
Halleck 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Hardy 
Harrison 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hubert 

Heckler,  Mass. 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Hull 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord  ! 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones,  N.C. 
Keith 
King,  W.Y. 
Kleppe 
Kornegay 
KiiDferman 
KuykeCdall 
Kyi 
Laird 
LandrUm 
Langea 
Latta 
Lennon 
Lipscomb 
Lloyd 
Long,  La. 
Luke -IB 
McCloty 
McCloskey 
McClure 
McCuBoch 
McDade 
McDonald, 

Mich . 
McEwen 
McMillan 
MacGregor 
Mahon 
Mailliard 
Marsh 
Martin 

Mathlas,  Calif 
May 
Mayne 
Mesklll 
Michel 
M  ller.  Ohio 
Mills 
Minshall 
Mize 

Montgomery 
Moore 

Morse.  Mass. 
Morton 


Williams,  Pa. 
Wilson,  Bob 
Winn 
Wyatt 
Wydler 

NAYS— 162 


Wylie 
Wyman 
Zion 
Zwach 


Mosher 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nichols 

O'Konskl 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Pelly 

Pettis 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Poff 

Pollock 

Pool 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor 

Purcell 

Qule 

Quillen 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rarick 

Reid.  111. 

Re  if  el 

Reinecke 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Riegle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Robison 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Shriver 

Sikes 

Skubitz 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teaeue.  Tex. 

ThompEon,  Ga 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

LHlman 

Utt 

Vander  Jagt 

Waggonner 

Walker 

W  ampler 

Watklns 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalen 

Whalley 


Adams 
Addabbo 
Albert 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Annunzio 
Ashley 
Aspinall 
Barrett 
Bennett 
Bingham 
Blunton 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bollliig 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Brooks 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burton,  Calif 
Button 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Carey 
Celler 
Clark 
Cohelan 
Conyers 
Culver 
Daddario 
Daniels 
Dawson 
Delaney 
Dent 

Diggs 

Dingell 

Donohue 

Dow 

Dulskl 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Edwards,  La. 

Eilberg 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evnis,  Tenn. 

Farbstein 

Fascell 

Feiglian 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford. 

William  D. 

Frfiscr 

Frellnghuysen 


Frledel 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 

Giaimo 

Gilbert 

Gonzalez 

Gray 

Green,  Pa. 

Grimths 

Ourie 

Halpern 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hathaway 

Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Helstoskl 

Hicks 

Hon  field 

Holland 

Hungate 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Joelson 

Johniion,  Calif. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Kar.sten 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kee 

Kelly 

Kirwan 

Kluczynski 

Kyros 

Lecgett 

Long,  Md. 

McCarthy 

McFall 

Madden 

Mathias,  Md. 

Matsunaga 

Meeds 

Miller,  Calif. 

Miulsh 

Mink 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris.  N.  Mex 

Murphy,  111. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 


Nedzi 
Nix 

O'Hara,  111. 
O'Hara,  Mich. 
Olsen 

O'Neill,  Mass. 
Ottinger 
Patman 
Patten 
Perkins 
Pickle 
Poclell 
Price,  111. 
Pucinskl 
Rees 

Reid.  NY. 
Resnick 
Reuss 
.  Rhodes,  Pa. 
Rodino 
Rogers,  Colo. 
Ronan 
Rooney,  N.Y. 
Rooney,  Pa. 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowskl 
Roush 
Roybal 
Ryan 

St  Germain 
Schwelker 
Shipley 
Sisk 
Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 
Staggers 
Stratton 
Sullivan 
Tenzer 

Thompson,  N.J 
Tiernan 
Tunney 
Udall 

Van  Deerlin 
Van  Ik 
Vigorito 
Waldie 
Willis 
Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wright 
,  Yates 
Young 
Zablocki 


Messrs.       GRAY       and       LEGGETT 
changed  their  votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay. 

Mr.  HARDY  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mr    MORGAN.   Mr.   Speaker,   pursu- 
ant to  the  instructions  of  the  House,  m 
the  motion  to  recommit,  I  report  back 
the  bill  H.R.  14940  with  an  amendment. 
The    SPEAKER     pro     tempore     »Mr. 
ALBERT).    The    Clerk    will    report    the 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
On    the   first    page,    beginning   In   line   6, 
strike  out  "and  for  the  three  fiscal  years  1969 
through   1971,  the  sum  of  $33  million"  and 
insert   in    lieu   thereof    the   following:    "and 
for  the  two  fiscal   years   1969   through   1970, 
the  sum  of  $20  million." 

The    SPEAKER    pro    temiwre.    The 
question  is  on  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The    SPEAKER    pro     tenn^ore.    "The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  question  was   taken;    and   there 
were— yeas  305,  nays  96,  not  voting  31,  as 
follows: 

IRoIlNo.  50) 


,111. 


NOT  VOTING— 29 


Ashbrook 

Berry 

Bray 

Brown,  Calif. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Clawson,  Del 

Conable 

Corman 

de  la  Garza 

Dowdy 

Fallon 


Gibbons 
Goodell 
Green.  Oreg. 
Hawkins 
Howard 
Jones,  Mo. 
King,  Calif. 
Macdonald. 

Mass. 
Machen 
Moss 


Nelsen 

Passman 

Pepper 

Philbin 

St.  Onge 

Scheuer 

Selden 

Stanton 


to. 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  agreed 

Tiie  Clerk  announced   the   following 

pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr  Passman  for,  with  Mr.  Philbin  against. 

Mr!  Del   Clawson   for,   with   Mr.   St.   Onge 

^^Mr^ Berry  for,  with  Mr.  Pepper  against. 
Mr    Nelsen  for,  with  Mr.  Mosher  against. 
Mr'  Stanton  for.  with  Mr.  Corman  against. 
Mr'  Ashbrook  for,  with  Mr.  Moss  against. 
Mr   Bray  for,  with  Mr.  Fallon  against. 
Mr'.  Dowdy  for,  with  Mr.  Hawkins  against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Conable. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Byrnes  of 
Wisconsin.  .,      . 

Mr.  King  of  California  with  Mr.  Macdon- 
ald of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.     Burton     of      California     with     Mr. 

Gibbons. 

Mr.  Scheuer  with  Mr.  Selden. 


Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Arends 
Ashley 
Aspinall 
Avres 
Barrett 
Bates 
Bell 

Bennett 
Betts 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blanton 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bolton 
Bow 

Brademas 
Brasco 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 

BroyhiU.  Va. 

Burke.  Mass. 

Burton,  Calif. 

Burton.  Ut!ih 

Bush 

Button 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Cahill 

Carey 

Cederberg 

Cclle-- 

Chamberlain 

Clark 

Cleveland 

Cohelan 

Colmer 

Conte 

Conyers 


YEAS— 305 

Corbett 

Cowger 

Culver 

Cunningham 

Daddario 

Daniels 

Davis.  Ga. 

Dawson 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Denney 

Dent 

Derwinski 

Diggs 

Dingell 

Donohue 

Dow 

Downing 

Dulslci 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Calit. 

Edwards,  La. 

Eilberg 

Erie-. born 

Fsrh 

Eshleman 

Evans.  Colo. 

Everett 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Farbstein 

Fascell 

Feighan 

Flno 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 
Friedel 
Fulton,  Pa 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Gallflanakis 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gettys 
Giaimo 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 


Goodell 
Gray 

Green  Oreg. 
Green.  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Gulj.ser 
Gude 
Halleck 
Halpern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Wa.sh. 
Hardy 
Harrison 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hays 
HPbert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Holland 
Horton 
Hull 

Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Irwin 
Jacobs 
Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones.  Ala. 
Jones.  N  C. 
Karsten 
Karth 

Kastenmeier 
Ka/en 
Kee 
Keith 
KcUy 
Kirwan 
Kleppe 
Kluczynski 
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Kornegay 

Kupferman 

Kvros 

Laird 

Landrum 

Latta 

LettKett 

Lloyd 

Long.  Md. 

Liikens 

McCarthy 

McCtory 

McCloskey 

MoClnre 

McCuUoch 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mlrb. 
McBwen 
McPall 
MacGreRor 
Madden 
Matton 
MallUArd 
Mathtas.  Calif. 
Mathlas.  Md. 
Matsiinaga 
May 

Mayne 

Meeds 

Miller.  Calif 

Miller.  Ohio 

Mtnisb 

Mink 

Mlze 

Monagan 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris.  N   Mex 

Morse.  Mass. 

Morton 

Mosher 

Murphy,  111. 

Murphy.  N.Y 

Myers 

Natcber 

Nedzl 

NU 

O'Hara.  Dl. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 


Olsen 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Podell 

Poff 

Pollock 

Price,  m. 

Pryor 

Puclnskl 

Qule 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rees 

Reld,  N.y. 

Relfel 

Resnlck 

Reuss 

Rhodes. 

Rlegle 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Ronan 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Roush 
.  Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Saylor 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Scbwengel 

Scott 

Shipley 

NATS— 96 


Pa. 


Abbltt 
Abernethy 
Andrews.  Ala. 
Ashmore 
Baring 
Batttn 
Belcher 
BeviU 
Blackburn 
Brtnkley 
Broc< 

Broyhlll.  N.C. 
B\ichanan 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burleson 
Cabell 
Carter 
Casey 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
OonH. 
CoUler 
Cramer 
Curtis 
Davis.  Wis. 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dole 
Dorn 
Uuncan 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Flndley 
Fisher 


Shrlver 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  NY. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggera 

Steed 

Stelger.  WU. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Taylor 

Tenzer 

Tlernan 

Tunney 

Udall 

unman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanik 

Vlgorlto 

Waldle 

Wampler 

Watts 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

Williams.  Pa. 

WUils 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson. 
Charles  H. 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Yates 

Young 

Zablockl 

Zwacb 


Plynt 

Puqua 

Gardner 

Gathlngs 

Goodllng 

Gross 

Gurney 

Hagan 

Haley 

Hall 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Herlong 

Hosmer 

Jarman 

King.  N.Y. 

Kuykendall 

Langen 

Lennou 

Lipscomb 

Long.  La. 

McMillan 

Marsh 

Martin 

MeskUl 

Michel 

Mills 

Ml  ishall 

Montgomery 

Nichols 

O'Konskt 

O'Neal,  Oa. 

Pool 

Price.  Tex 


Mr.  Phllbln  with  Mr.  Pasaman. 
Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Del  ClawBon. 
Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Berry. 
Mr.  Machen  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 
Mr.  Gorman  with  Mr.  Stanton. 
Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 
Mr.  Pallon  with  Mr.  Bray. 
Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Dowdy. 
Mr  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Kyi. 
Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  King  of  California  with  Mr.  Conable. 
Mr  Gibbons  with  Mr.  Scherle. 
Mr.  Hollfleld  with  Mr.  Scheuer. 
Mr.  Selden  with  Mr.  de  la  Garza. 
Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr.  Mac- 
donald  of  Massachusetts. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


Purcell 

QuUlen 

Rarlck 

Reld.  m. 

Reinecke 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Rollers.  Fla. 

SatterHeld 

Schadeberg 

Slkes 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  Okla. 

Snyder  ' 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Stuckey 

Talcott 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teai?ue.  Tex. 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Tuck 

Ott 

Waggonner 

Walker 

Watklns 

Watson 

Whitener 

Whitten 

Zlon 


NOT  vcmNa— 31 


Aahbrook 

Berry 

Bray 

Brown.  Calif. 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Clawson.  Del 

Conable 

Connan 

de  la  Garza 

Dowdy 

Fallon 


Gibbons 
Hawkins 
Hoimeld 
Howard 
Jones.  Mo. 
King,  Calif. 
Kyi 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Machen 
Moss 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  StTBCOMMITTEE 
NO  4  OP  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY  TO  SIT  TOMORROW 
DURING  GENERAL  DEBATE 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee No.  4  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  may  be  permitted  to  sit  on 
Thursday.  March  7.  1968.  during  general 
detwte. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DR.    ROBERT    H.    BAHMER.    ARCHI- 
VIST OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Nelsen 

Passman 

Pepper 

Phllbln 

St.  Onge 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Selden  ^ 

Stanton 

Thompson,  N.J. 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk   announced  the  -following 
pairs: 


Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
pay  my  respects,  on  the  occasion  of  hi4 
retirement,  to  a  distinguished  public 
ser\'ant.  the  Archivist  of  the  United 
States.  Dr.  Robert  H.  Bahmer  began 
his  Federal  career  33  years  ago  as  an 
assistant  to  a  former  Meml)er  of  this 
House,  the  Honorable  Prank  E.  Hook,  of 
Michigan.  In  1936  he  joined  the  staff  of 
the  newly  created  National  Archives 
establishment.  With  a  number  of  his 
colleagues,  he  left  the  agency  in  1942 
to  assist  the  military  services  in  develop- 
ing and  administering  systems  for  the 
efficient  control  and  disposition  of  the 
tremendous  quantities  of  records  gen- 
erated by  the  American  war  effort.  In 
1948  he  returned  to  the  National  Ar- 
chives as  Deputy  Archivist  of  the  United 
States.  He  served  in  this  capacity  during 
the  17  years  that  my  good  friend.  Dr. 


Wayne  C.  Grover,  gave  leadership  to  the 
National  Archives  and  Records  Service. 
In  January  of  1966.  Dr.  Bahmer  was 
himself  appointed  by  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services  to  the  distinguished 
post  of  Archivist  of  the  United  States. 
He  will  retire  at  the  end  of  this  week, 
March  8. 

Dr.  Bahmer  rejoined  the  National  Ar- 
chives in  1948  just  a  few  months  before 
recommendations  of  the  First  Hoover 
Commission  resulted  in  a  substantial  en- 
largement of  the  responsibilities  of  his 
agency,  and  made  it  a  part  of  the  newly 
created  General  Services  Administration. 
It  has  been  during  the  ensuing  period, 
when  Dr.  Bahmer  served  first  as  Deputy 
Archivist  of  the  United  States  and  more 
recently  as  Archivist,  that  the  National 
Archives  and  Records  Service  has  expe- 
rienced its  period  of  greatest  growth  and 
development. 

A  nationwide  network  of  Federal  rec- 
ords centers  has  been  established,  which 
by  economically  storing  and  disposing  of 
inactive  records  of  temporary  value,  saves 
the  American  taxpayers  $14  million  each 
year. 

A  program  of  helping  Federal  agencies 
to  improve  their  paperwork  systems  has 
been  developed,  and  this  results  annually 
in  a  savings  of  SIO  million. 

A  system  of  Presidential  libraries  has 
been  created,  which  has  resulted  in  the 
free  gift  to  the  public  of  the  papers  and 
memorabilia  of  every  President  of  the 
United  States  beginning  with  Herbert 
Hoover,  and  in  the  gift  of  excellent  build- 
ings in  which  to  house  these  collections. 
The  National  Historical  E>ublications 
Commission  has  been  revitalized  and  now 
serves  a  splendid  purpose  in  encouraging 
and  supporting  with  modest  grants  the 
publication  of  the  source  materials  from 
which  the  history  of  this  great  Nation 
has  been  and  will  be  written. 

The  Federal  Register  which  has  among 
its  responsibilities  the  publication  of  the 
slip  laws  and  the  United  States  Statutes 
at  Large,  has  risen  to  even  greater  levels 
of  efficiency  and  effectiveness. 

And  the  National  Archives  Itself,  the 
nucleus  aroiond  which  has  developed  this 
comprehensive  system  for  the  care  of  the 
Nation's  records,  and  which  is  responsible 
for  preserving  and  making  available  for 
use  the  permanently  valuable  records  of 
the  Federal  Government,  has  constantly 
improved  its  manifold  services  to  the 
cause  of  scholarship. 

The  National  Archives  and  Records 
Service,  to  which  Dr.  Bahmer  has  given 
such  distinguished  and  innovative  lead- 
ership, is  practically  unique  among  Fed- 
eral agencies,  because  of  its  dual  mis- 
sion. It  is  vitally^ftnd  successfully — con- 
cerned with  efficiency  and  economy  in 
the  management  of  the  Government's 
records,  and  it  is  equally  concerned  with 
contributing  to  the  cultural  and  educa- 
tional enrichment  of  our  society. 

The  Archivist  of  the  United  States 
must  therefore  be  not  only  an  effective 
Federal  administrator  but  also  a  scholar 
of  vision  and  Integrity.  Bob  Bahmer  is 
such  a  man.  and  I  am  proud  to  claim 
him  as  a  friend.  It  gives  me  great  pleas- 
ure to  salute  him  as  he  concludes  a  dis- 
tinguished career  that  has  ever  been 
characterized  by  a  high  sense  of  devotion 


to  the  public  good  and  to  the  cause  of 
excellence  in  scholarship.  I  am  confident 
that  a  great  many  Members  of  this  House 
join  me  in  conveying  to  him  every  good 
wish  on  the  occasion  of  his  retlrMnent. 


VIOLENCE  IN  THE  STREETS 
Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr    CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  almost 
seems    as    though    the    entire    Nation, 
within  the  past  few  months,  has  become 
concerned  with  the  problem  of  violence 
in  the  streets.  Without  assuming  the  role 
of  a  prophet.  I  am  compelled  to  point 
out  that  this  has  been  a  subject  on  which 
I  have  been  speaking  for  some  time — 
sometimes  feeling  in  the  past  like  a  voice 
crying  in  the  wilderness. 

An  examination  of  the  Congressional 
Record  of  last  year  will  indicate  that  I 
made  a  plea  for  greater  support  for  law- 
enforcement  people— a  forceful  plea 
from  me,  to  provide,  equip,  and  train  our 
law-enforcement  people  to  deal  with  the 
problems  of  crime  in  the  streets.  Until 
the  recent  plea  of  the  President,  in  the 
form  of  a  special  message,  my  plea  went 
imheard.  Now,  all  across  the  land  the 
cry  is  up  to  protect  our  cities  and  our 
citizens.  But  the  cry  may  be  coming  too 
late  to  effectively  deal  with  the  problem 
that  faces  us. 

At  the  risk  of  localizing  the  problem— 
and   perhaps   generalizing,    within    the 
past  week  I  was  presented  with  a  novel 
approach  to  one  of  the  many  law-eri- 
forcement  problems  that  will  face  this 
Nation  in  the  months  ahead.  There  is 
now  available  to  the  police  departments 
of  the  Nation  a  specially  made  police 
car   cover— made   of   highly   developed 
plasticized  material  similar  to  nose  cone 
hardness  that  can  be  superimposed  on 
an  existing  police  car  that  will  provide 
added  protection  to  police  vehicles  en- 
tering a  riot  area.  It  was  explained  to  me 
by  one  of  my  own  constituents  who  felt 
that  my  prior  and  continuing  interest, 
plus  my  own  law-enforcement  experi- 
ence would  lead  me  to  direct  him  to  the 
proper  Federal  and  State  authorities.  I 
did  so  and  found  to  my  consternation 
that  even  if  such  new  and  imaginative 
equipment  were  avaUable  and  even  if 
the    President's    crime    prevention    bill 
were  to  pass,  there  is  not  now  sufficient 
time  to  order,  pay  for,  and  get  delivery 
of  such  equipment  before  the  so-called 
long,  hot  summer  that  we  face. 

My  fellow  Members,  I  am  deeply  and 
gravely  concerned  with  the  problem  that 
faces  this  Nation.  We  cannot  recapture 
the  past,  as  much  as  we  would  like.  Let 
us  concede  that  there  have  been  social 
Injustices,  let  us  concede  that  there  are 
inequities  in  our  present  society.  I  sub- 
mit gentlemen,  that  there  still  remains 
absolutely  no  Justification  for  violence, 
disorder,  rioting,  rock  throwing,  and 
similar  methods  of  demonstrating  total 
disdain  for  law  and  order. 
An  H.  Rap  Brown  or  a  Stokely  Car- 


mlchael.  I  can  charge  off  to  a  throw- 
back  to   the   jungle.   These   men.    and 
similar  so-called  black  power  advocates 
do  not  choose  to  recognize  that  this  Na- 
tion has  a  constitution  and  a  system  of 
laws  which  permits  a  redress  of  their 
grievances  in  an  orderly  manner.  It  may 
not  be  as  fast  as  they  would  like  but 
then  progress  is  sometimes  halting  and 
slow.  It  leaves,   however,   no  cause  to 
throw  out  the  baby  with  the  bathwater. 
Were  it  my  choice,  I  would  not  tolerate 
for  a  minute  those  who  would  operate 
within  the  framework  of  our  system  of 
rights  but  not  grant  to  others  their  right 
to  be  heard.  I  may  be  a  tough,  former 
law-enforcement    officer,    but    I    would 
simply  throw  these  violators  behind  bars 
and  throw  away  the  keys  until  such  time 
as  they  were  willing  to  become  reason- 
able  men.   talking   and  acting   reason- 
ably—willing to  face  the  fundamental 
social  problems  that  exist.  v?lthin  the 
framework  of  a  system  of   laws.    Mr. 
Speaker,  there  can  be  no  resolution  to 
any  of  these  problems  within  the  context 
of  riot  and  violence.  Reasonable  men 
cannot  sit  down  and  reason  together  if 
their  hearing  aids  are  turned  oft  and  if 
they  have  previously  determined,  by  or- 
ganized plan,  that  they  will  totally  dis- 
rupt this  Nation. 

But  this  type  of  man  can  and  must  be 
dealt    with    from    a    position    of    total 
strength.  Highly  developed    plasticized 
police  cars  can  and  will  be  utilized.  Non- 
fatal gases,  highly  sophisticated  police 
equipment,  tanks— whatever  is  necessary 
will  have  to  be  used  to  first  restore  order. 
And  then,  and  only  then,  can  we  as  an 
organized  society  face  the  considerably 
more  fundamental  social  problems  that 
have  brought  us  to  this  deplorable  state. 
It  may  be  necessary  for  someone  to 
stand  in  this  Chamber  and  say  that  we 
face  a  civil  war.  but  like  it  or  not  that 
is  what  it  is.  Perhaps  it  would  be  more 
accurate  to  call  it  an  uncivil  war  because 
the  methods  that  have  been  chosen  by 
those  who  would  take  over  the  streets  are 
certainly    uncivil,    unethical,    immoral. 
and  in  many  cases  obscene.  Abraham 
Lincoln  died  in  his  chair  at  the  theater, 
a  victim  of  his  strength  preventing  dis- 
union. He  would  not  tolerate  those  who 
would  dismember  this  Union.   Yet   at 
times  we  in  this  very  Chamber  seem  will- 
ing to  stand  and  wring  our  hands  and 
do  nothing  while  the  Rap  Browns  and 
the  Stokely  Carmichaels  tear  apart  our 
Nation. 

Well.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  not.  Not  as 
long  as  I  have  to  gaze  on  the  strewn 
bodies  of  underpaid,  underequipped,  un- 
dertrained  policemen  that  lie  in  the 
streets  of  our  cities.  There  is  no  one  to 
mourn  for  their  widows  and  orphans 
while  the  bleeding-hearts  cry  out  for 
equality  for  those  who  tear  apart  cities 
and  scream  for  justice,  but  are  unwilUng 
to  grant  even  a  modicum  of  order  and 
justice  in  return. 

As  a  former  police  chief  I  know  how 
to  deal  with  rioters  and  revolutionists. 
But  I  become  totally  perplexed  and  sick 
to  my  stomach  with  those  of  supposedly 
higher  education  and  many  awards  who 
join  in  with  such  violence.  Does  a  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King,  with  the  advantage 
of  the  cloth  of  religion,  genuinely  have 


a  right  to  urge  people  to  disorder?  Can 
this  man  of  letters,  this  Nobel  Prize  wln- 
n'^r  have  forgotten  so  easily  the  basic 
precepts  of  the  Christian  religion.  Has 
he  never  read  St.  Matthew,  chapter  5? 
Has  he  ever  heard  the  words: 

Blessed  are  the  peacemakers  for  they  shall 
be  called  the  children  of  God. 


How  can  this  man  who  seems  able  to 
make  peace  on  the  international  level 
cause  war  and  riot  and  insurrection  and 
rebellion  in  his  own  homeland?  I  submit 
that  Martin  Luther  King  has  lost  touch 
with  leality  when  he  assails  our  fighting 
men  in  Vietnam  and  plans  to  loose  upon 
the  very  Capital  of  the  United  States  a 
demonstration  that  may  well,  and  prob- 
ably will,  call  for  an  outpouring  of  Na- 
tional Guard  or  Federal  troops  to  protect 
the  people  of  the  District  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

Any  reasoning  man  can  appreciate 
that  there  have  been  injustices  in  our 
society.  Any  reasoning  man,  too,  can  seek 
and  find  solutions  to  these  problems.  But 
we  cannot  and  will  not  do  so  in  a  situa- 
tion of  hysteria  and  panic.  With  courage 
and  determination  we  shall  proceed  to 
seek  these  solutions,  not  under  duress  or 
pressure  or  hate,  but  with  resolve  and 
f  r8.n.kii6ss* 

Dr  King's  determination  to  pressure 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
Dick  Gregory's  resolve  to  envelope  a 
nominating  convention  for  the  very  Pres- 
idency of  this  Nation  will  be  met.  And. 
in  my  judgment,  will  set  back  the  cause 
of  so-caUed  civil  rights  a  decade.  For  the 
problem  is  that  their  approach  is  neither 
civil  nor  right.  Previous  injustices,  what- 
ever they  may  be.  cannot  and  will  not  be 
matched  by  new  and  worse  injustices  to 
all  of  the  citizens  of  this  Nation. 

The  February  29.  1968.  issue  of  Roll 
Call  placed  the  entire  problem  in  per- 
spective with  their  article  "A  Time  for 
Leadership."  I  commend  its  reading  to 
my  fellow  Members,  but  two  quotations 
are  outstanding. 

Daniel  Watts,  editor  of  the  black  national- 
ist magazine.  The  Liberator,  wrote  an  article 
entitled  "America  Will  Burn"  in  the  Satur- 
day   Evening    Post.    His    conclusion:    Black 
America  has  reached  Its  Rubicon.  We  can 
prepare  a  modem  Noah's  ark  and  return  to 
Africa  or  select  and  seize  a  separate  State, 
but  these  plans  are  hardly  practical.  Tet  we 
are  strategically  located  In  the  cities,  more 
and  more  the  heart  of  the  city  is  black  man  s 
land    We  do  not  possess  the  power  to  over- 
throw, but  the  riots  have  proven  that  we 
have  the  power  to  disrupt,  to  burn— we  shall 
«hare  In  the  economic  power  of  this  land  or 
perish  in  the  streets.  Clearly,  whltey  won't 
let  us  share,  so  It's  burning  that  must  come. 
A  sad  commentary,  indeed.  Surely  the 
color  of  the  skin  is  different,  the  times 
are  different,   the  economic  conditions 
are  different,  but  just  suppose  that  the 
hard-working  Italian.  Irish,  or  German 
immigrant  of  several  or  more  generations 
ago    had    adopted    the    same    attitude. 
Where  would  this  Nation  be  today? 

The  other  quotation  from  the  same  ar- 
ticle indicates  at  least  a  reasonable 
amount  of  reality. 

The  Rev.  Fred  Shuttlesworth,  an  aid  to 
Martin  Luther  King,  said  that  many  Ne- 
OToes  have  become  convinced  that  violence 
can  accomplish  things  that  non-violence 
could  not.  Thty  will  not  abandon  this  belief, 
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he  said,  until  they  come  to  "allM  that  vio- 
lence engenders  the  very  hate  and  bitterness 
that  we  ire  trying  to  destroy. 

It  seems,  to  me  at  least,  a  strange  way 
to  destroy  it  by  descending  on  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  and  attemptinK  to  cower 
the  congress  ol  the  United  States  mto 
action  bom  out  of  fear.  The  article  also 
states  what  Is  basically  what  aU  of  us 
here  in  this  Chamber  feel: 

Members  of  Congress,  needless  to  say.  do 
not  want  to  be  threatened  Without  the  free- 
dom to  consider  legislation  on  its  merits, 
debate  it  freely,  and  vote  as  conscience  die- 
t:»te8.  our  form  of  governmenl  would  be 
hollow  indeed. 
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opinion  that  they  owe  this  country,  the 
people  of  this  Government  and,  certain- 
ly the  Government  itself,  the  duty  of  re- 
calling from  the  newsstands  of  this  coun- 
try every  single  one  of  these  booKs 
wherein  they  have  either  by  mistake  or 
falsely  represented  to  the  world  that  they 
have  a  copyright  on  the  publication  and 
that  all  rights  to  it  belong  to  the  New 
York  Times  Co.  If  they  do  not  recall  the 
books,  then  I  must  assume  that  the 
erroneous  claims  were  a  deliberate  falsi- 
fication, designed  to  deceive  the  public. 


COPYRIGHT   OF    REPORT   OF   COM- 
MISSION ON  CIVIL  DISORDERS 
Mr  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  mmute  and  to  revise  and  extena 

my  remarks.  .»,««» 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  M>  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr    ABERNETHY.    Mr.   Speaker,   on 
yesterday  I  called  attention  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  the  fact  that  the  Presi- 
dent s    Civil  Riots'  Commission  made  a 
deal  with  a  book  publisher  in  New  'fork, 
known  as  Bantam  Books.  Inc..  to  publish 
the    Commissions    report    and    recom- 
mendations, which  Bantam  Books  is  dis- 
tributing to  the  public  for  profit. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  stUl  cannot  understand 
by  what  authority  a  Commission  of  the 
Federal  Government  makes  a  deal  with  a 
private  agency  to  print,  publish,  and  sell 
an  official  report  which  is  the  exclusive 
property  of  the  Federal  Government :  and 
certainly  it  is  most  astonishing  that  the 
non-Government  agency  had  the  report 
l)ef  ore  anyone  else. 

Furthermoie.  on  the  fourth  page  of 
the  publication  by  Bantam  Books.  Inc.. 
I  found  the  words  'All  rights  reserved, 
which  as  I  understand,  means  that  Ban- 
tam Books  is  claiming  all  rights  to  the 
publication  of  the  Commissions  findings 
and  report.  Then  under  the  words  claim- 
Ing  "AU  rights  iare>  reserved"  I  found 
the  words.  "Copyrighted  1968.  the  New 
York  Times  Co." 

I  called  the  copyright  office  to  deter- 
mine whether  either  Bantam  Books  or 
the  New  York  Times  Co.  had  copyrighted 
the  publication  and  if  "all  rights"  are  re- 
served to  either  of  them,  even  though  the 
substance  of  the  publication  is  no  more 
than  a  reprint  of  a  report  and  findings 
of  the   Federal   Government.   They   re- 
ported back  to  me  that  they  have  no  rec- 
ord of  any  kind  or  character  of  this 
book  being  copyrighted  by  either  Bantam 
Books  or  the  New  York  Times  Co  .  that 
they   have   received   no  calls   or   notice 
from  either  Bantam  Books.  Inc..  or  the 
New  York  Times  to  the  effect  that  such 
rights  are  claimed  or  reserved  or  that 
they  desired  to  copyright  such.  The  copy- 
right office  was  amazed  and  astonished 
that  such  would  be  claimed 

Now  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  journalistic  integrity  is  of  Bantam 
Books.  Inc..  but  I  do  believe,  that  the  in- 
tegrity of  those  who  publish  the  New 
York  Times  is  good.  Therefore.  It  is  my 


CHALLENGE  FROM  CRISIS 
Mr   ZION.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

remarks.  *v..,«. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first  shock 
waves  have  swept  across  the  Nation  fol- 
lowing release  of  the  traumatic  report  by 
the  President's  Civil  Disorder  Advisory 
Commission.  Immediate  reactions,  com- 
ing from  all  quarters,  are  as  sharp  as  the 
report  itself.  If  there  Is  any  unified  theme 
In  these  reactions.  It  Is  that  a  crisis  of 
unimaginable  proportions  Is  building  for 
America  In  her  urban  centers— a  crisis 
that  must  be  met  affirmatively  and  by 
the  best  efforts  of  a  concerned  nation. 


GOVEKNMENT    PLAN    SP«A08    POVERTT 


America  apparently  is  given  the  choice 
of  eliminating  the  problems  of  the  ghetto 
at  a  cost  that  may  weU  exceed  that  of 
the  Vietnam  war— or  burning.  To  ac- 
complish this  undertaking.  Congress  will 
be  asked  to  levy  a  gigantic  new  tax  bur- 
den on  Mr.  Average  Working  American— 
the  fellow  who  lives  In  the  small  com- 
munity and  m  rural  America.  We  are  told 
that  the  only  way  to  save  our  cities  from 
burning  is  through  a  massive  outpouring 
of  Federal  cash  from  Washington — cash 
raised  by  taxes  imposed  on  the  people 
who    continue    to    produce    Americas 
wealth  and  who  underwrite  her  great- 
ness   Once  more,  we  shall  be  asked  to 
rob  smaU  town  and  rural  Peter  to  pay 
Paul  of  the  ghetto. 

Cong i ess  is  being  urged  to  succumb,  in 
this  election  year,  not  only  to  the  threat 
of  Impending  violence,  but  to  the  blan- 
dishments of  "the  urban  vote."  Dr  Fear 
offers,  as  his  prescription  for  violence, 
massive  new  spending  programs,  without 
direction,  without  limitation.  He  will 
make  this  pill  palatable  by  a  sugar-coat 
promise  labeled  "mass  city  votes."  We 
will  be  asked  to  forget  al!  about  the  rest 
of  America— smalltown  America.  Wo  w.n 
be  told  to  forget  all  ab')ut  that  little  fel- 
low who  is  going  to  have  to  dig  even  deep- 
er to  support  the  massive  spending  pro- 
gram wifnout  a  question  raised  about  ef- 
fectiveness. 

Poverty  is  not  unique  to  the  cities.  We 
have  serious  poverty  in  rupal  America, 
too  Uttle  communities  in  my  part  of  In- 
diana are  threatened  with  virtual  extinc- 
tion unless  they  are  also  remembered  In 
this  emphasis  on  poverty  They  must  be 
helped  and  helped  soon.  Are  we  to  further 
impoverish  these  areas  of  country  and 


small  town  in  order  that  we  may  delay 
the  dark  horror  of  ghetto  retribution? 
Are  we  to  yield  to  a  cynical  "voting  bloc 
theory  of  government  and  ruin  the  rest 
of  American?  . 

We  are  now  told  that  a  guaranteed  in- 
come and  more  housing  will  delay  the 
coming  chapter  of  summer  violence.  I  say 
we  must  seriously  question  this  general- 
ized approach.  If  wc  are  to  give,  without 
regard  to  need  or  ability;  if  we  are  to 
offer  a  man  Income  regardless  of  effort- 
then  we  do  not  finally  solve  the  problems 
of  poverty— we  merely  redistribute  them. 
This  generation  has  shown  a  tendency 
to  create  big  government  and  little,  de- 
pendent people.  I  believe  that  this  em- 
phasis  has   been   wrong   and   that   the 
American  Congress  must  move  swiftly  to 
reverse  the  field.  We  must  again  begin 
emphasizing  human  dignity  and  the  basic 
desire  of  free  men  to  be  producing,  cori- 
tributlng  members  of  the  human  race.  It 
Is  not   the  heart  .of  man  to  remain   a 
drone,  dependent  on  a  paternalistic  gov- 
ernment. ^,, , 

I  sincerely  believe  that  we  must  begin 
to  explore  positive  plans  to  develop  skills 
that  will  result  in  jobs— jobs  that  will  set 
men  free— free  from  being  little,  depend- 
ent men  and  free  from  the  dark  heart  of 
violence  that  nurtures  on  hopelessness 
and  despair.  We  have.  In  the  resources 
of  private  Industry,  the  tools  to  provide 
vocational  training   programs  that  will 
build  skill  and  self-confidence  in  those 
lacking  these  assets.  A  number  of  Con- 
gressmen    have     sponsored     programs 
such  as  my  Human  Investment  Act  which 
would  enUst  the  resources  and  know- 
how  of  the  private  sector  of  the  economy 
in  this  fight  to  save  our  cities  without 
crlppUng  the  balance  of  the  Nation.  We 
can    through   the  close  working    rela- 
tionship of  industry  with  povernment  at 
each  level,  provide  every  willing  man  and 
woman  vrith  the  chance  to  learn  and 
earn  a  foothold  on  the  personal  ladder 
of  progress. 

NEED  MORE  rOR  THOSE  UNABLE  TO   HELP   SELVES 

Government  will  always  have  the  re- 
sponsibility to  help  those  who  cannot 
earn  a  living— through  age  or  physical 
or  mental  infirmity.  We  must  also  renew 
efforts  to  remove  the  artificial  barriers 
created  by  race  or  color  or  nationality. 
But  our  society  owes  nothing  to  those 
who  have  the  ability  to  move  ahead,  but 
will  not  do  so.  

Let  us  recall,  as  we  face  the  coming 
hour  of  crisis,  that  we  are  truly  a  Na- 
tion of  vast  resources  and  great  inge- 
nuity. Working  together,  we  can  achieve 
much  We  need  to  visualize  America  as 
she  really  is— not  as  voting  blocks,  or 
ethnic  groups,  or  urban  spokesmen— but 
as  the  unified  America  that  has  provided, 
from  her  many  storehouses,  the  variety 
of  talent  that  is  her  crown  of  stars.  Draw- 
ing from  a  united  America,  we  can  meet 
this  challenge  as  we  have  all  others. 


GHANA'S  IITH  BIRTHDAY 
Mr  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 


The  SPEAKER  prO  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  is  the  11th  anniversary  of  the 
independence  of  Ghana.  For  the  subcom- 
mittee on  Africa,  for  myself  personal- 
ly and  for  the  Congress  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  I  extend  con- 
gratulations and  best  wishes  to  General 
Ankrah.  to  the  people  of  Ghana  and  to 
Ghana's  able  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States.  His  Excellency  Ebenezer  Moses 
Debrah. 

I  am  happy  to  have  been  one  of  the 
early  and  devoted  supporters  of  the  Volta 
progress,  which  has  been  carried  through 
away  before  schedule  and  with  full  ac- 
complishment of  every  conmiitment.  As 
chairman  of  the  African  Subcommittee 
I  strongly  urged  the  Volta  project  to 
President  Kennedy  at  a-  time  when  the 
matter  was  hanging  in  the  balance. 

No  American  was  ever  more  interested 
in  Africa  or  had  greater  confidence  in 
the  future  of  Africa  than  President  Ken- 
nedy, with  whom  it  was  my  high  privi- 
lege to  work  in  close  cooperation  when 
he  was  chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Africa  and  I  held  a  like  po- 
sition in  the  House. 

On  March  6.  1957.  Ghana  became  an 
independent  state  when  the  United  King- 
dom relinquished  Its  control  over  the 
colony  of  the  Gold  Coast  and  Ashanti. 
the  Northern  Territories  Protectorate, 
and  British  Togoland. 

According  to  tradition  the  present 
Ghanaians  are  descended  not  from  the 
earliest  inhabitants  but  from  migrating 
tribes.  More  than  50  different  languages 
or  dialects  are  spoken,  the  more  impor- 
tant being  the  Akans.  including  the 
Fanti.  living  on  the  coast  and  the  Ashanti 
In  the  north.  The  first  migratory  group 
movement  came  down  the  Volta  around 
the  beginning  of  the  13th  century. 

The  history  of  Ghana — Gold  Coast — 
up  to  the  15th  century  is  based  mainly 
on  traditions  preserved  in  tribal  stories. 
Manv  refer  to  migrations  from  the  north 
and  it  is  largely  from  speculation  of  con- 
nections with  ancient  kingdoms  of  West- 
ern Sudan  that  the  name  of  Ghana  was 
revived. 

The  first  authenticated  contact  be- 
tween Europe  and  the  Gold  Coast  dates 
from  1470  when  a  party  of  Portuguese 
landed  and  built  a  permanent  trading 
base.  In  1553  the  first  English  trading 
voyage  to  the  coast  was  made  by  Thomas 
Windham  and  in  1821  the  United  King- 
dom took  over  control  of  the  private 
trading  company  operating  the  Gold 
Coast  settlement. 

After  several  campaigns  against  the 
Ashantis  the  British  succeeded  in  1901  m 
making  Ashanti  a  colony  and  the  North- 
ern Territories  a  protectorate.  In  1946 
British  Touoland  became  a  United  Na- 
tions Trust  Territory  and  in  1957  the 
United  Nations  agreed  that  the  territory 
should  become  a  part  of  Ghana  when  the 
Gold  Coast  achieved  independence. 

In  May  1956  Prime  Minister  Nkrumah  s 
Gold  Coast  Government  issued  a  White 
Paper  containing  proposals  for  Gold 
Coast  independence. 

The   British    Government   agreed   to 
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granting  independence  if  a  majority  for 
such  a  step  was  obtained  in  the  Gold 
Coast  Assembly  after  a  general  election. 
General  elections  in  1956  resulted  in 
the  Convention  People's  Party  achieving 
power  in  the  Assembly  and  on  March  6, 
1957,  full  independence  was  granted. 

The  Government  under  Nkrumah 
sought  to  develop  Ghana  as  a  modem 
unitary  state.  When  Nkrumah  thought  it 
necessaiT  he  resorted  to  what  he  termed 
"emergency  measures."  The  Government 
used  the  Preventive  Detention  Act  of 
1958  providing  for  the  detention  with- 
out trial  for  up  to  5  years  and  renewable 
for  5 -year  detention  periods 

Ghana  became  a  one-party  state  m 
1964  with  the  Convention  People's  Party 
as  the  single  party.  It  empowered  the 
President  to  remove  members  of  the  judi- 
ciary at  his  pleasure. 

Attempts  were  made  on  Nkrumah  s 
life  in  1962  and  again  in  1964.  On  Febru- 
ary 24,  1966,  while  Nkrumah  was  en 
route  to  Communist  China  the  Ghanaian 
Army  and  police  overthrew  the  Nkrumah 
regime.  The  party  and  Parliament  were 
dissolved  and  the  Constitution  was  sus- 
pended. The  new  regime  cited  Nkrumah's 
alleged  abuse  of  individual  rights  and 
liberties,  the  corrupt,  oppressive  and  dic- 
tatorial nature  of  the  old  regime  and  the 
deteriorating  economic  situation. 

A  National  Liberation  Council— 
NLC— was  established  as  the  new  Gov- 
ernment. Lt.  Gen.  Joseph  A.  Ankrah, 
formerly  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  became 
chairman  with  seven  senior  military  and 
police  officers  comprising  the  member- 
ship. Committees  were  established  to 
draft  a  new  constitution  to  be  presented 
to  the  nation  for  adoption  in  a  referen- 
dum. 

In  August  1966  the  Subcommittee  on 
Africa  met  with  members  of  the  Political 
Committee  of  the  National  Uberation 
Council,  headed  by  the  Committee's  Vice 
Chairman,  Dr.  Rafia  Busia.  We  were 
impressed  with  the  efforts  and  sacrifices 
being  made  by  Ghana  to  sUbilize  the 
economy,  meet  its  obligations  and  restore 
civilian  rule. 

A  draft  constitution  has  recently  been 
submitted  to  the  National  Liberation 
Council  providing  for  a  President  and  a 
Prime  Minister  for  the  executive  and  a 
single-chamber  legislature  of  140  mem- 
bers to  be  elected  on  the  principle  of 
universal  adult  suffrage  and  an  inde- 
pendent judiciary.  The  submission  of 
this  document  marks  a  significant  step 
on  the  road  to  the  civilian  rule  promised 
by  the  National  Liberation  Council. 

I  am  confident  that  the  people  of 
Ghana  wUl  surmount  their  many  prob- 
lems and  achieve  a  full  measure  of  suc- 
cess. 


PEACE  IN  VIETNAM 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Montana 
[Mr  Olsen]  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  being 
joined  today  by  .several  of  my  colleagues 
who  joined  me  in  the  last  session  in  in- 
troducing House  Concurrent  Resolution 
586  This  resolution  would  express  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 


seek  U.S.  initiative  to  assure  United  Na- 
tions Security  Council  consideration  of 
the  Vietnam  conflict. 

I  want  to  emphasize  at  the  outset,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  this  resolution  i.s  identical 
to  Senate  Resolution  180  which  was  in- 
troduced in  the  U.S.  Senate  by  my  col- 
league from  Montana.  Senator  Mike 
Mansfield.  I  am  in  complete  agreement 
with  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
of  the  Senate  who  has  spoken  many 
times  urging  the  United  States  to  press 
for  United  Nations  consideration  of  a 
resolution  on  Vietnam  which  this  coun- 
try placed  on  the  U.N.  agenda  in  January 
of  1966.  ^.     ^^  ^. 

The  numerous   attempts  this  Nation 
has  made  to  find  a  solution  to  the  tragic 
Vietnam  war  are  a  matter  of  record.  Yet 
the   machinery   of   the   United   Nations 
which  is  dedicated  to  maintainmg  peace 
in  the  world  has  not  been  used.  For  more 
than  2  years  the  Security  Council  has 
neglected  to  take  up  the  U.S.  resolution 
for  one  reason  or  another.  Meanwhile, 
the  war  rages  on  and  daily  becomes  a 
threat  to  the  peace  of  the  entire  world. 
The  South  Vietnamese  people  recently 
conducted   free   elections   for   the   first 
time  Our  observers  report  their  satisfac- 
tion with  the  manner  in  which  these 
elections  were  conducted.  I  beUeve  the 
people  of  this  unfortunate,  war-torn  na- 
tion have  overcome  staggering  odds  to 
prove  their  dedication  to  a  representative 
form  of  government. 

Because  I  am  convinced  that  we  can 
leave  no  stone  unturned  in  the  search 
for  a  solution  to  thi.s— the  most  serious 
threat. to  peace  in  the  world  today-I 
think  we  must  continue  to  urge  that  this 
Nation  take  the  initiative  in  seeking 
United  Nations'  consideration  just  as 
soon  as  possible.  If  we  do  not.  I  fear  we 
can  no  longer  say  we  have  done  every- 
thing possible  to  bring  an  end  to  the 

The  success  of  the  United  Nations  in 
halting  the  conflict  in  the  Middle  Last 
last  summer  has  given  all  of  us  new  hope 
and  confldence  in  the  effectiveness  of 
this  body  which  has  "primary  responsi- 
bility "  according  to  its  charter,  for  the 
maintenance  of  international  peace  and 

•sGcuritv  " 

surely  all  the  problems  in  the  Middle 
East  have  not  been  settled,  but  at  the 
present  time  the  nations  involved  are 
talking  to  each  other:  they  are  not 
shooting  at  each  other.  Further,  the  turn 
of  events  in  recent  weeks  indicates  that 
fruitful  negotiations  are  becoming  more 
and  more  probable.  I  believe  the  action 
taken  within  the  United  Nations  was 
responsible  for  the  cease-fire  and  for 
the  groundwork  which  has  led  to  the 
threshold  of  a  negotiated  settlement. 

While  crediting  the  United  Nations 
with  a  significant  role  in  easing  the  Mid- 
dle East  crisis.  I  am  forced  to  predict 
that  continued  refusal  on  the  part  of 
the  United  Nations  to  cope  with  the 
problem  the  world  faces  in  Vietnam  will 
lead  to  a  diminishing  of  its  strength  and 
significance.  . 

Mr  Speaker.  I  believe  the  United 
States  must  remain  fiexible  in  raising 
this  issue  in  the  United  Nations  with 
this  resolution.  We  must  not  approach 

the  Security   Council  with  the  notion 
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that  we  will  be  treated  badly.  I  submit 
that  we  need  not.  necessarily,  be  bound 
by  the  San  Antonio  statement  or  by  any 
other  previous  statement.  Surely,  If  this 
resolution  Is  brought  before  the  Security 
Council  other  ideas  regarding  solutions 
are  likely  to  arise.  We  should  expect  and 
encourage  a  complete  airing  of  the  con- 
flict in  the  debate  which  would  follow 
and  I  believe  we  should  not  fear,  but 
welcome,  fresh  ideas  and  fresh  proposals 
submitted  for  our  consideration. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Soviet  Union 
would  attempt  to  veto  Security  Council 
consideration  of  the  US.  resolution.  I 
don't  believe  we  should  allow  this  threat 
to  deter  us.  Surely  an  anxious  world 
would  not  the  significance  of  such  an 
attempt  to  block  serious  discussion  and 
possible  settlement  of  the  Vietnam 
conflict. 

Further,  the  fact  that  some  of  the  na- 
tions involved — directly  and  indirectly — 
in  this  war  are  not  United  Nations  mem- 
bers should  not  keep  us  from  placing 
this  issue  before  the  Security  Council. 
Formal  discussions  can  begin  in  the 
Security  Cpuncil  and  all  nations  directly 
or  Indirectly  concerned — regardless  of 
membership  in  the  United  Nations — can 
be  invited  to  appear  before  the  Council. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  could  not  find  a  bet- 
ter time  than  now  to  raise  this  issue  in 
the  Security  Council.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues In  the  House  to  join  with  those  of 
us  who  have  Introduced  this  resolution 
and  with  our  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
who  voted  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of 
Senator  Mansfield's  resolution.  This 
proposal  does  not  contradict  or  oppose 
the  position  which  the  President  has 
taken.  It  is.  I  submit.  In  the  best  Interest 
of  this  Nation  and  world  peace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  morning's  Wash- 
ington Post  contained  a  fine  editorial 
entitled  'Vietnam  Mission— A  Return 
to  First  Principles."  It  further  discusses 
the  flexibility  which  I  have  suggested 
today  must  be  included  in  our  search 
for  a  solution  I  Include  this  editorial  at 
this  time  in  the  Rccoro  : 
[From  the  Washington  (DC.)  Post.  Mar.  6. 
1968] 

Vietnam   Mission — A   RrrumM   to  Fust 

PHINCtFUCS 

It  Is  hard  to  argue  against  the  need  for 
additional  American  troops  In  Vietnam  to 
regain  the  Inlttatlve  lost  In  recent  weeks.  If 
our  forces  already  on  hand  are  endangered 
by  being  spread  too  thin,  they  must  be  re- 
inforced. But  the  dispatch  of  more  troops 
by  Itself  win  not  answer  the  critical  ques- 
tions : 

What  win  we  do  with  the  Initiative  when 
we  regain  It.  and  what  Is  to  stop  the  enemy 
from  trying  to  gain  It  back? 

Is  there  not  some  upper  limit  to  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  these  reflexive  responses,  be- 
yond which  the  risk  of  wider  war  outweighs 
any  conceivable  gain  in  the  security  and 
sUbillty  of  South  Vietnam? 

Which  Is  more  likely  to  persuade  Hanoi  to 
negotiate  or  simply  back  away — ever-Increas- 
ing applications  of  .\merican  flrepower  and 
manpower,  or  a  sustained  and  restrained 
demonstration  of  American  staying-power 
and  of  steadily  increasing  South  Vietnamese 
capacity  to  And  their  own  salvation  by  them- 
selves? 

These  were  valid  questions  before  the  Tet 
offensive.  They  are  all  the  more  valid  now 
For  the  critical  new  element  ip  th;  war  Is 
not  necessarily  to  be  found  in  the  tide  of 


battle.  History  records  that  It  can  turn 
again — and  again.  The  new  element  Is  the 
near  certainty  that  a  burden  and  a  sacrifice 
which  have  been  borne  narrowly  by  profes- 
sional soldiers  and  draftees  and  that  rela- 
tively small  segment  of  the  American  public 
directly  touched  by  casualties  Is  now  about 
to  be  spread  more  widely  over  the  populace 
as  a  whole.  We  are  reaching  the  end  of  those 
readily  available  resources  In  manpower  and 
money  which  have  permitted  us  for  so  long 
to  engage  in  a  war  larger  than  Korea  with- 
out seriously  disrupting  the  life  of  the  aver- 
age citizen.  Proposals  for  higher  taxes,  eco- 
nomic controls,  reserve  callups,  and  deeper 
draft  calls  must  almost  surely  accompany 
any  substantial  Increase  In  our  fighting 
forces. 

So  there  are  going  to  be  new  doubts  and  a 
broader,  more  Intense  debate.  And  because 
dissent  Is  the  natural  enemy  of  a  strategy 
which  rests  so  heavily  on  the  appearance  of 
resolve,  it  Is  all  the  more  urgent  that  these 
delit>erattons  be  purposeful:  that  the  outer 
boundaries  of  our  realistic  options  be  fully 
recognized:  that,  at  long  last,  there  be  an 
understanding  of  the  restraints  and  Inhibi- 
tions In  a  limited  war  for  limited  ends. 

It  may  even  be  necessary  to  begin  by 
acknowledging  miscalculation — or  failure — 
in  the  strategy  that  has  carried  us  from  the 
Tonkin  resolution  of  1964.  to  the  first  tenta- 
tive landing  of  combat  troops  In  early  1969 
and  the  beginning  of  the  bombing  of  the 
North,  and  on  to  the  present  Involvement  of 
more  than  500.000  United  States  combat 
troops  In  a  struggle  with  no  clearly  visible 
end-result  In  sight. 

At  the  outset,  there  was  a  reason  for  pro- 
jecting an  open-endedness  to  our  effort.  We 
were  embarking  on  a  campaign  of  "graduated 
response"  to  enemy  initiatives.  By  carefully 
measuring  each  Increment,  while  leaving 
open  our  readiness  to  widen  the  war  If  need 
be.  the  Idea  was  to  persuade  the  North  Viet- 
namese to  back  down,  or  at  least  back  off. 
without  provoking  a  confrontation  with  the 
Russians  or  the  Chinese.  In  the  early  stages, 
when  we  had  more  scope  for  enlarging  our 
effort  in  relative  safety,  there  was  more  rea- 
son to  hope  that  this  steady  Intensification 
of  pressure  would  prevail. 

There  are  some  who  now  say  that  Just  one 
more  increase  In  our  application  of  military 
pressure  will  do  the  trick  Perhaps  it  will. 
But  we  should  be  prepared,  by  past  experi- 
ence, for  the  possibility — indeed  the  prob- 
ability— that  it  won't.  And  we  must  frankly 
recognize  that  If  it  doesn't,  there  Is  nothing 
in  our  current  strategy  that  would  logically 
argue  against  yet  another  expansion  of  our 
effort,  and  another,  and  another. 

This  prospect  Is  surely  grim  enough  to 
encourage  a  re-evaluatlon  of  our  Vietnam 
mission,  and  a  return  to  first  principles. 

The  first  principles  were  easier  to  state  in 
August.  1964.  when  Senator  Thurmond  asked 
Secretary  Rusk,  at  hearings  on  the  Tonkin 
Resolution,  whether  "we  have  a  policy  to  win 
the  Vietnam  war  so  we  can  get  out  of  there, 
or  are  we  going  to  stay  in  there  indefinitely?" 
Mr.  Rusk  replied: 

"I  think  a  highly  relevant  factor  here  Is 
that  there  are  a  billion  and  a  half  people  In 
Asia,  half  of  them  In  the  Communist  world 
and  half  of  them  In  the  Free  World.  I  don't 
see  how  we  are  going  to  get  a  long-range 
solution  to  this  problem  on  the  basis  of  our 
trying  to  go  In  there.  Into  this  vast  mass  of 
p>eople.  and  try  to  do  a  Job  as  Americans  In 
lieu  of  Asians.  I  think  that  It  is  Important 
for  us  to  try  to  assist  those  Asians  who  are 
determined  to  be  free  and  Independent  to 
put  themselves  In  a  position  to  bf  secure." 

Harking  back  to  other  strictly  limited 
American  efforts  of  the  same  sort,  such  as 
In  Greece,  Mr.  Rusk  added: 

"These  and  other  problems  have  all  been 
troublesome  and  difficult  and  hard  to  man- 
age, but  the  end  result  It  seems  to  me,  ought 


to  be  a  stable  situation  with  free  and  In- 
dependent nations  capable  of  maintaining 
their  own  security  rather  than  to  try  to 
bring  everything  to  a  great  cataclysm  be- 
cause, on  that  basis,  there  isn't  much  to 
settle  any  more  In  terms  of  organized  socle- 
Ues  maintaining  their  own  Independence." 

It  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  Vietnam 
has  now  reached  the  verge  of  "cataclysm"  or 
that  "there  Isn't  much  to  settle  anymore" 
in  terms  of  an  organized  society  maintain- 
ing Its  own  Independence.  But  there  is  little 
evidence.  In  the  second  readings  now  being 
given  to  the  ravages  of  the  Tet  offensive,  that 
the  South  Vietnamese  are  close,  or  even  get- 
ting closer,  to  the  day  when  they  can  "put 
themselves  in  a  position  to  be  secure."  In- 
deed there  Is  more  reason  than  ever  to  won- 
der whether  an  Increasingly  more  massive 
American  military  effort  does  not  sap  the  will 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  to  perform  that 
part  of  the  "pacification"  effort  which  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  President  Kennedy  have 
both  agreed  "only  they  can  do  for  them- 
selves." 

If  an  overbearing  American  presence  does 
not  necessarily  encourage  the  self-determina- 
tion that  is  at  the  core  of  our  hopes  for  South 
Vietnam,  a  towering  preoccupation  with  Viet- 
nam, already  absorbing  so  much  of  our  re- 
sources, does  not  necesfarily  encourage  con- 
fidence In  the  American  commitment  to  pro- 
mote self-determination  as  a  universal  prin- 
ciple. We  could  keep  our  pledge  to  South 
Vietnam  and  in  the  process  consume  our 
capacity  or  wear  thin  our  will  to  make  our 
pledges  meanluKful  elsewhere  in  the  world. 
This  Is  the  heart  of  our  dilemma  and  rarely 
has  It  been  more  concisely  stated  In  the 
recent  study  by  a  group  of  14  Asian  scholars, 
including  some  of  the  Administration's  most 
sympathetic  supporters  Pew  analyses  have 
Ijeen  more  fervent  in  support  of  our  Asian 
role  and  our  Vietnam  mission.  But  few  have 
stated  more  eloquently  the  need  for  "flexl- 
blUty"  and  acceptance  of  'complexity,"  for 
the  concept  of  "partial  commitment"  and  the 
avoidance  of  extremes. 

"Nothing  would  do  more  to  strengthen 
American  support  for  our  basic  position,"  the 
report  declared,  'than  to  show  a  capacity  for 
innovation  of  a  de-escalatory  nature,  indi- 
cating that  there  is  no  inevitable  progression 
upwards  In  the  scope  of  the  confiict.  Such 
a  step  or  steps  need  not — indeed  should  not — 
be  massive.  Moreover  they  should  be  experi- 
mental in  character,  subject  themselves  to 
alteration  If  necessary. 

"At  stake,  however.  Is  a  principle  essential 
to  the  survival  of  the  policies  of  limitation." 
There  Is  going  to  be  debate,  a  people  sud- 
denly confronted  with  a  spreading  war  bur- 
den will  want  to  know  why  and  to  what  end. 
There  will  inevitably  be  increased  pressure 
from  the  extremes — to  get  out,  or  to  get  on 
with  It  by  any  means.  More  than  ever  there  la 
now  a  need  for  sober  consideration  of  alterna- 
tives: of  military  redeployment  away  from 
the  frontiers  to  force  the  enemy  to  move 
'  further  from  its  safe  havens  and  supply 
sources;  of  a  more  passive  role  for  American 
forces  and  a  more  active  one  for  the  South 
Vietnamese:  of  greater  emphasis  on  pacifica- 
tion among  the  people,  less  on  search-and- 
destroy  and  body  counts:  of  a  return,  in 
short,  to  first  principles. 

While  we  are  compelled  to  deal  now  with 
the  crisis  at  hand,  we  need  at  the  same  time 
to  clarify  our  concepts  of  this  country's  mis- 
sion and  settle  on  methods  consistent  with 
realistic  and  conservative  estimates  of  our 
capabilities  and  with  careful  count  of  the 
risks  we  are  prepared  to  run.  There  Is  no 
doubt  a  strong  impulse  to  seek  a  quick  deci- 
sion by  expanding  firepower  and  increasing 
manpower:  but  it  may  be  more  effective  to 
demonstrate  our  staying  power  and  our  stick- 
ing power.  The  knowledge  that  this  country 
Is  willing  to  carry  on  a  sustained  effort  and 
wage  a  prolonged  although  limited  war  might 
constitute  a  greater  enemy  deterrent  and  a 


larger  Inducement  to  accept  a  negotiated  or 
de  facto  settlement. 

CKNEXAL  LKAVE 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  Members  may  be  permitted  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  my 
special  order  on  the  subject  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  586. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time 
is  ripe  for  a  new  U.S.  initiative  to  take 
the  conflict  in  Vietnam  to  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council. 

The  recent  offensives  by  North  Viet- 
nam and  the  Vletcong  are  resulting  In  a 
stocktaking  by  all  concerned,  and  there 
Is  every  indication  that  unless  some 
way  can  be  found  to  bring  about  peace 
negotiations,  the  war  wiU  take  another 
upward  turn. 

As  one  of  the  sponsors  of  House  Con- 
current Resolution  586.  flled  in  the  last 
session,  I  believe  that  the  machmery  of 
the  Security  Council  offers  another  way 
to  peace  which  has  not  yet  been  fully 
utilized. 

Our  resolution  calls  upon  the  House  to 
express  its  sense  for  a  U.S.  initiative  to 
assure  United  Nations  Security  CouncU 
consideration  of  the  Vietnam  conflict. 
Mr  Speaker,  under  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  Security  Council  has 
primary  responsibility  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  international  peace  and  secu- 
rity Up  to  now,  however,  the  Council  has 
not  come  to  grips  with  the  problem  of 
Vietnam  even  though  the  question  was 
put  on  its  agenda  in  January  1966  at  the 
request  of  the  United  States. 

Some  members  have  been  reluctant  for 
the  Council  to  deal  with  Vietnam  be- 
cause North  Vietnam  and  South  Viet- 
nam and  Communist  China  are  not 
members  of  the  United  Nations  and  be- 
cause they  fear  the  veto  would  prevent 
any  constructive  action.  However,  there 
is  much  the  Security  CouncU  could  do  by 
procedural  decisions  which  are  not  sub- 
ject to  the  veto. 

For  example,  it  could  invite  the  repre- 
sentatives of  any  nations  or  groups  which 
are  not  members  of  the  Council  to  par- 
ticipate. It  could  provide  a  forum  for  di- 
rect communication  among  the  parties 
and  for  open  confrontation  on  the  ques- 
tion of  how  negotiations  should  begin. 
It  could  require  every  member  of  the  Se- 
curity Council  to  take  a  public  position 
on  whether  it  would  support  efforts  to 
bring  about  peace  in  Vietnam. 

House   Concurrent   Resolution   586   is 
similar  to  the  Mansfield  resolution.  Sen- 
ate Resolution  130,  which  was  passed  by 
the  Senate  on  November  30,  1967.  It  does 
not  dictate  the  precise  manner  in  which 
the  President  should  take  the  question 
of  Vietnam  to  the  Security  Council,  but 
it  does  make  it  clear  that  the  Congress 
urges  him  to  take  the  initiative  in  this 
direction  and  that  at  the  United  Nations 
he  win  have  the  full  backing  of  Congress 
for  peace  efforts.  For  the  future  of  the 
United  Nations  as  an  effective  instrument 
of  peace,  as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  an  end  to  the  confiict  in  Viet- 
nam, I  urge  passage  of  this  resolution, 
Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  co- 


sponsor  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
586  I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  and  able 
gentleman  from  Montana  IMr.  OlsenI 
for  his  interest  in  obtaining  peace  in 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana is  absolutely  correct  In  his  appraisal 
of  the  present  situation  to  the  effect  that 
if  the  United  Nations  does  not  step  in 
and  take  action  on  a  resolution  which  is 
more  than  2  years  old.  it  cannot  help 
but  diminish  its  own  status  as  a  force 
for  world  peace. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  be  less  than 
candid  if  I  did  not  report  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  that  there  has  been 
mounting  criticism  of  the  United  Nations 
by  persons  residing  within  the  boun- 
daries of  the  14th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  New  Jersey.  Much  of  this  lost 
luster  was  regained  when  the  United  Na- 
tions, as  the  gentleman  from  Montana 
has  so  ably  stated,  served  effectively  dur- 
ing the  tense  moments  surrounding  the 
recent  crisis  in  the  Middle  East.  But  it 
is  threatened  again  by  this  inaction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people 
want  an  end  to  the  war  in  Vietnam.  They 
do  not.  if  I  dare  offer  my  assessment  of 
public  opinion,  want  a  surrender  by  the 
United  States  and  an  admission  that 
our  loss  of  life  in  Vietnam  was  for 
naught.  Negotiations  have  to  be  begun. 
We  have  tried  the  bilateral  route  to  no 
avail.  There  is  need  for  a  new  approach. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  agreed  to  co- 
sponsor  this  resolution  and  I  urge  its 
adoption.  .„   ^v, 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OLSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  No- 
vember I  joined  with  a  number  of  my 
colleagues  in  this  House  in  sponsoring 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  586.  urging 
the  President  to  take  the  appropriate 
initiative  to  assure  that  the  Vietnam  war 
be  brought  before  the  Security  Council 
of  the  United  Nations  for  consideration. 
A  simUar  resolution,  Senate  Resolution 
180.  had  at  that  time  passed  the  Senate 
without  a  dissentir  ?  vote . 

Today,  some  4  months  later,  the  sit- 
uation in  Vietnam  is  without  doubt  more 
critical  than  ever.  The  bare  truth,  pain- 
ful as  it  may  be,  is  that  the  course  of 
the  war  shows  no  sign  of  victory  or  suc- 
cessful conclusion.  The  end  is  not  in 
sight  We  increase  our  flrepower  and  the 
numbers  of  our  troops  and  the  enemy 
matches  our  response.  We  hurt  the  enemy 
by  counting  large  numbers  of  enemy 
killed  but  this  in  turn  reflects  our  ovm 
mounting  casualty  rate.  And  the  death 
and  destruction  to  Vietnam  and  its  peo- 
ple is  incalculablp.  . 

Commimist  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union  while  hostUe  toward  one  another, 
are  nonetheless  brought  together  by  their 
mutual  support  of  North  Vietnam.  And 
they  have  not  even  begun  to  tap  their 
huge  manpower  resources.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  both  sides  have  many  options 
available  to  them  to  bring  further  in- 
creased pressure  to  bear  upon  tne  other. 
But  for  what  purpose? 

Last  week  United  Nations  Secretary 
General  U  Thant  put  the  case  in  highly 
succinct  terms  when  he  stated  that: 


The  ugliness  of  the  war  Is  matched  only 
by  Its  futility.  There  can  be  no  victory,  no 
defeat,  only  more  suffering,  more  death  and 
more  destruction.  The  very  survival  of  Viet- 
nam Is  at  stake.  It  Is  time  to  call  a  halt. 


I  am  convinced,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
proper  manner  in  which  to  call  a  halt, 
especially  in  light  of  past  failures  in 
initiating  negotiations,  is  to  bring  this 
agonizing  problem  before  the  United  Na- 
tions Security  Council.  An  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  member  nations  of  the 
U.N.  have  repeatedly  expressed  their  deep 
concern  over  continued  hostilities,  and 
their  desire  for  a  peaceful  and  honorable 
settlement  of  the  conflict.  And  the  Amer- 
ican people  want  no  less  than  this.  That 
desire  now  needs  to  be  translated  into 
responsible  international  action. 

By  focusing  on  the  Security  Council 
and  encouraging  Secretary  General  U 
Thant  we  can  exercise  needed  flexiblUty 
and  we  can  do  It  without  endangering  the 
valiant  American  troops  now  fighting  in 
Vietnam. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  House  should  imme- 
diateiy  take  up  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 586  and  go  on  record,  along  with 
the  Senate,  as  urging  a  determined  effort 
to  bring  the  Vietnam  question  before  the 
United  Nations.  This  war  is  obviously  the 
single  greatest  threat  to  a  global  conflict, 
and  It  is  proper  and  appropriate  to  bring 
it  before  the  one  international  body 
whose  primary  purpose  is  to  maintain  in- 
ternational peace  and  security. 

I  compliment  the  gentleman  for  again 
bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
the  necessity  of  considering  the  resolu- 
tion which  I  joined  In  sponsoring.  It  is  a 
critical  time  in  the  life  of  the  United 
States,  when  we  must  assess  the  situation 
in  which  we  find  ourselves.  I  beUeve  we 
have  to  recognize  that  we  cannot  be  in- 
flexible. This  is  a  time  when  it  becomes 
necessary  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
international  body,  the  United  Nations, 
the  problem  in  Vietnam. 

Again  I  compliment  the  gentleman  for 
bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
this  very  timely  resolution.  I  urge  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  for  his  com- 
ment. He  is  the  man  who  has  said  to  so 
many  of  us  that  we  cannot  be  inflexible. 
I  congratulate  him  on  that  particular 
contribution.  It  has  been  good  for  me, 
and  I  believe  good  for  the  House  and  for 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OLSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend 
our  able  colleague  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  IMr.  OlsenI  for  his  thoughtful 
discussion  of  the  momentous  issue  of 
Vietnam.  I  subscribe  wholeheartedly  to 
his  belief  that  we  must  continue  to  urge 
that  our  Nation  take  the  initiative  in 
seeking  U.N.  consideration  of  the  war 
which  holds  the  threat  of  steady  expan- 
sion with  no  end  in  sight. 

In  far  too  many  instances,  including 
Vietnam,  the  United  Nations  has  been 
tested  and  found  wanting  as  a  peace- 
keeping bodv;  the  stuff  of  peace  has 
been  largely  dependent  in  the  turbulent 
post-World    War    11    world    upon    our 
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country's  abiUty  and  resolve  to  support 
the  territorial  integrity  of  small  nations 
against  the  forces  committed  to  domina- 
tion through  violence  and  aRgression.  No 
nation  has  been  more  faithful  to  its  ob- 
ligations to  the  U.N.  than  the  United 
States.  The  U.N.  has  no  more  urgent 
mission  than  to  accede  to  U.S.  repeated 
requests  to  undertake  greater  responsibil- 
ity for  arranging  a  peaceful  settlement. 

I  ioined  Mr.  Olsen  and  other  col- 
leagues last  November  in  sponsoruig 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  586,  aimed 
at  securing  U.N.  Securll^y  Council  con- 
sideration of  the  Vietnam  conflict.  Our 
Government  has  repeatedly  sought  to 
obtain  such  consideration.  Ambassador 
Goldberg  on  January  31.  1966.  in  re- 
questing a  foi-mal  meeting  of  the  Secu- 
rity Council  on  the  subject  said: 

We  are  flrmly  convinced  .  •  that  In  the 
light  of  lt«  obUgatlons  under  the  Charter 
to  maintain  International  peace  and  security 
and  the  failure  so  far  of  all  efforts  outside 
the  trmted  Nations  to  restore  peace,  the 
(Security)  CouncU  should  address  Itself 
urgently  and  positively  to  this  situation  and 
exert  its  most  vigorous  endeavors  and  its 
Immense  pTestige  to  finding  a  prompt  solu- 
tion for  it. 


The  Tet  offensive  has  now  made  even 
more  imperative  U.N.  efforts  in  the 
search  for  peace.  It  can  no  longer  evade 
its  obligation  to  perform  the  duties  im- 
posed under  the  charter.  Otherwise,  it 
will  be  a  hollow  .shell  of  an  orsanization. 
unworthy  of  the  noble  purposes  that 
brought  it  into  being. 

The  outcome  of  the  struggle  in  Viet- 
nam will  determine  far  more  than  the 
fate  of  one  small  country.  The  shape  of 
the  world  we  live  in  will  be  profoundly 
affected. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  stakes  are  too  great 
for  personal  ambition,  no  matter  how 
long  and  fiercely  nurtured,  to  hold  sway 
over  any  citizen's  sense  of  patriotism 
and  duty.  Mr.  Nixon  yesterday  pledged  a 
swift — and  presumably  honorable  and 
sound — conclusion  of  the  war  if  elected 
President.  Does  he  hold  so  cheap  the  lives 
of  our  men.  the  security  of  oiu-  Nation 
that  he  would  dangle  them  as  bait  before 
the  electorate?  I  say  that,  as  he  has  be- 
fore, he  misjudges  the  commonsense  and 
perception  of  his  fellow  citizens.  I  de- 
mand of  Mr.  Nixon  that,  if  he  can  offer 
a  wise  solution  to  the  hard  decisions  fac- 
ing us.  now  is  the  time  for  him  to  set  it 
forth  and  save  further  anguish  and 
loss  of  lives. 

Let  no  man  yield  to  the  temptation  for 
demagogic  promises  nor  wishful  think- 
ing. Every  man  has  the  right  to  dissent 
from,  to  criticize  our  Government's 
policy.  There  is  no  monopoly  on  wis- 
dom. But  with  this  right  comes  a  respon- 
sibility—the responsibility  to  come  forth 
with  positive,  constructive  alternatives, 
not  merely  to  try  to  capitalize  on  our  na- 
tional anxiety.  There  are  no  simplistic 
solutions  to  the  critical  questions  before 
us.  As  the  Washington  Post  stated  this 
morning  in  its  editorial  "Vietnam  Mis- 
sion—A Return  to  First  Principles': 

While  we  are  compelled  to  deal  now  with 
the  crisis  at  hand,  we  need  at  the  same  time 
to  clarify  our  concepts  of  this  country's  mis- 
sion and  settle  on  methods  consistent  with 
realistic  and  conservative  estlmat«s  of  our 
capabilities  and  with  careful  count  of  the 
risks  we  are  prepared  to  run. 


The  American  people  have  the  right  to 
expect  that  their  elected  officials  and 
those  who  hold  themselves  up  for  high 
office  will  deal  with  the  awful  issues  of 
war  and  peace  on  those  principles.  May 
God  help  us  make  the  right  decisions 
so  that  an  acceptable  peace  can  be 
achieved  that  will  advance  our  objective 
of  a  sUble  and  independent  Southeast 

In  this  critical  hour  we  dare  not  over- 
look any  avenue  for  peace.  I  urge  the 
House  to  act  without  further  delay  on 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  586  and 
thus  unite  with  the  Senate  in  demon- 
strating to  the  world  our  support  of  a 
settlement  by  international  and  peaceful 
means.  It  is  our  duty  to  our  brave  men  in 
Vletnsun,  to  our  commitment  to  an  in- 
ternational community  based  upon  law 
and  order,  that  we  press  unceasingly  for 
an  honorable  conclusion  to  this  tragic 
conflict. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  OLSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  I  compliment  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana  for  exercising  the 
leadership  he  has  in  bringing  this  matter 
to  the  attention  of  the  House. 

I  have  joined  him  before  in  bringing 
forth  his  resolution.  I  should  like  to  join 
him  again  in  the  remarks  he  Is  making 
today. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  for  those  remarks. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  Tenzer  I 

Mr.  TENZER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  for  yielding. 

I  am  a  sponsor,  as  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  knows,  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  No.  536.  which  I  introduced  on 
October  18.  1967.  I  want  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  for  taking  the 
steps  he  did  to  gather  a  goodly  number 
of  Members  of  the  House  to  cosponsor  a 
resolution  similar  to  the  one  introduced 
in  the  other  body  and  which  was  passed 
there  by  a  vote  of  82  to  nothing.  How- 
ever. I  would  like  to  point  out  that  my 
resolution,  offered  prior  to  the  introduc- 
t'on  of  his  resolution,  goes  a  little  bit 
further. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Let  me  .say  at  that  point 
that  I  would  like  to  go  that  little  bit 
further  with  you.  I  did  not  introduce 
that  sort  of  a  resolution,  but  I  would  like 
to  go  that  little  bit  further  with  you.  I. 
do  not  want  to  commit  anybody  else 
who  was  on  my  resolution,  but  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  TenzerI  because  what  he 
has  done  I  believe  is  brilliant.  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  him  on  it  and  be  his 
fellow  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  TENZER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  kind  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  fact  that  while 
there  is  this  feeling  of  flexibility,  the  res- 
olution calling  for  action  similar  to  that 
taken  in  the  other  body  is  all  right.  My 
resolution  incorporates  that,  but  it  goes 
a  little  bit  further  and  says  that  in  the 
event  the  Security  Council  fails  to  act, 
then  let  us  go  to  the  General  Assembly, 
taking  advantage  of  that  procedure  in 
.the  United  Nations  Charter  which  was 


taken  advantage  of  for  the  first  time  by 
the  Soviet  Union  on  June  13  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Middle  East  crisis. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  May  I  say  that  many  of 
our  colleagues  have  the  same  notion  as 
you. 

Mr.  TENZER.  In  bringing  to  the  fore- 
front public  attention  and  in  bringing 
attention  of  our  colleagues  in  the  House 
to  the  fact  at  this  time  the  importance 
of  moving  forward,  because  after  3 
months  of  action  taken  by  the  Senate 
on  an  82-to-O  vote  nothing  has  been  done 
in  moving  this  matter  to  the  United 
Nations.  This  is  a  matter  of  obtaining 
peace  in  Vietnam  and  calling  for  a  cease- 
fire. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  gentleman 
and  compliment  him  on  this  action. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  I  want  to  say  that  I  do 
not  think  we  would  have  done  this  today 
without  the  cooperation  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  TenzerI.  I 
certainly  congratulate  him  on  his  force- 
fulness  in  this  subject.  I  want  to  say 
that  he  has  helped  me  greatly  and  in- 
spired what  many  of  us  have  done  here. 
I  congratulate  him  and  thank  him  very 
much. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Eil- 
bergI. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Montana  for  giving 
me  this  opportimlty  as  a  first-term 
Member  to  participate  In  this  effort 
which  we  are  making  on  this  matter.  I 
am  glad  that  he  took  the  time  and  the 
trouble  to  bring  this  to  our  attention. 
I  have  talked  with  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  TenzerI  and  have  co- 
sponsored  his  resolution.  I  am  In  support 
of  this  effort. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  Januar>'  31,  1966,  the 
United  States  requested  an  urgent  meet- 
ing of  the  United  Nations  Security  Coun- 
cil to  consider  the  conflict  in  Vietnam.  At 
that  time  the  U.S.  request  was  placed  on 
the  agenda,  but  no  formal  debate  on  the 
substance  of  the  problem  was  held.  In- 
stead, the  Council  immediately  ad- 
journed in  the  belief  that  informal  con- 
sultations among  the  members  would  be 
more  fruitful.  Two  years  have  passed, 
and  Informal  discussions  in  the  corridors 
of  the  United  Nations,  like  all  other 
F>eace  efforts,  have  failed.  The  war  In 
Vietnam  has  grown  in  intensity  and  con- 
tinues to  consume  the  lives  of  thousands 
of  the  finest  American  youths  and  the 
long-suffering  Vietnamese  people. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  United  Nations 
could  play  a  helpful  role  in  bringing 
about  the  peace  negotiations  which  we 
have  not  yet  foimd  attainable  through 
other  channels.  As  long  as  the  United 
Nations  continues  to  remain  uninvolved 
in  this  most  serious  situation,  the  or- 
ganization cannot  be  considered  as  ful- 
filling Its  primary  responsibility,  the 
maintenance  of  world  peace  and  security. 
I  have  cosponsored  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  556  as  a  new  attempt  to  bring 
the  machinery  of  the  United  Nations  Into 
action  to  promote  peace  in  Vietnam.  The 
passage  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
556  would  state  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  President  should  request 
an  emergency  meeting  of  the  Security 
Council  with  the  objectives  of  obtaining 


support  for  an  immediate  cessation  of 
hostilities  and  recommendations  for 
measures  by  which  a  settlement  might 
be  reached,  such  as  the  convening  of  an 
international  conference.  If  the  Security 
CouncU  cannot  act,  the  resolution  calls 
for  taking  the  matter  to  the  General 
Assembly.  It  is  my  belief  that  we  must  ex- 
plore every  possible  road  which  might 
lead  to  negotiations  for  peace  in  Viet- 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Let  me  say  that  I  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman.  Because  of  his 
forthright  leadership  in  this  subject,  he 
has  inspired  many  Members  to  move  in 
this  direction.  I  think  we  will  have  to 
dwell  on  this  more  and  we  wlU  have  to 
move  forward  toward  some  peaceful  set- 
tlement In  Asia.  We  must  do  it  and  we 
will  do  It  together.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. ^^_^^^^__^ 

VIETNAM-UNITED  NATIONS  ACTION 
NEEDED 


Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  •  Mr.  Gon- 
zalez )  Under  previous  order  of  the  House 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
Tenzer  I  Is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter.  ,    ^, 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  October 
18    1967,  I  sponsored  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  536.  a  resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  take  appropriate  steps  to 
bring  a  resolution  calling  for  a  recon- 
vened Geneva  Conference  on  Vietnam  to 
the  United  Nations.  Such  a  resolution 
would  be  placed  before  the  U.N.  Security 
CouncU   and   falling   action   there,   the 
issue  would  be  brought  to  the  General 
Assembly  under  special  U.N.  procedures 
pursuant  to  the  uniting  for  peace  reso- 
lution. I  first  proposed  this  effort  in  pur- 
suit of  peace  in  Vietnam,  on  June  14, 

1967 

Thirty-one  Members  of  the  House  have 
cosponsored  resolutions  identical  to 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  536  and 
many  other  Members  of  the  House  have 
joined  our  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Montana,  the  Honorable 
Arnold  Olson,  in  sponsoring  a  simUar 
resolution,  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
586.  calling  for  action  only  by  the  U.N. 
Security  Council.  „   ,^    „       ^    k„ 

On  November  30.  1967.  the  Senate  by 
a  vote  of  82  to  0  passed  a  similar  reso- 
lution sponsored  by  Senator  Mike  Mans- 
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It  has  been  3  months  since  the  Senate 
passed  that  resolution  yet  we  have  no 
sign  that  steps  are  being  taken  to  in- 
volve the  United  Nations  in  the  Vietnam 
question.  I  therefore  urge  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  to  carefully  review  these 
resolutions  and  to  join  in  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  on  this  important 
question.  .    . 

Mr  Speaker,  the  pursuit  of  peace  is  in 
the  proudest  tradition  of  our  Amencan 
democracy.  If  we  are  to  effectively  seek 
a  political  solution  to  the  Vietnam  war. 
we  must  not  leave  any  avenue  to  peace 


unexplored  or  untested.  The  United  Na- 
tions is  the  only  world  forum  for  peace 
and  I  submit  that  we  must  more  vigor- 
ously pursue  an  expression  of  support 
from  the  United  Nations  for  a  cease-fire 
in  Vietnam. 

Mr  Speaker,  let  me  emphasize  that  I 
am  not  advocating  a  full-scale  debate  of 
the  war  in  the  United  Nations.  That  is 
not  the  objective  of  the  resolutions  we 
are  discus.sine  today.  Such  a  proposal  has 
alreadv  been  rejected  on  the  ground  that 
neither  North  or  South  Vietnam  is  a 
member  of  the  United  Nations. 

I  am  of  the  iinn  opinion  that  the 
United  Nations  can  play  an  effective  role 
in  encouraging  peace  talks,  by  urgini? 
that  the  Geneva  Conference  be  recon- 
vened, and  by  urging  a  cease-fire. 

I  originally  recommended  the  use  of 
the  •uniting  for  peace"  resolution  of  the 
U  N  the  day  after  the  Soviet  Union  in- 
voked this  procedure  during  the  Midctle 
East  crisis  la.st  June.  On  June  14.  1967— 
daily  Congressional  Record,  page 
A3015— I  urged  that  we  invoke  this  pro- 
cedure to  bring  a  resolution  calling  for  a 
cease-fire  and  a  reconvened  Geneva  Con- 
ference before  the  United  Nations  Secu- 
rity CouncU,  and  failing  action  there,  to 
the  General  Assembly. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  our  Ambassador  to  the  United  Na- 
tions have  spoken  out  several  times 
about  U.S.  efforts  to  bring  some  sort 
of  resolution  relating  to  Vietnam  be- 
fore the  United  Nations.  We  have  been 
told  that  the  members  of  the  Security 
CouncU  have  been  canvassed  and  that 
they  have  indicated  an  unwUhngness  to 
take  jurisdiction  and  thus  accept  the  re- 
sponsibUities  outlined  in  the  U.N. 
Charter.  . 

If  that  is  the  case,  then  why  not  bring 
the  issue  directly  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly providing  an  opportunity  for  the 
worid  body  to  speak  out  and  to  urge  both 
sides  in  the  war  in  Vietnam  to  accept  a 
cease-fire  and  sit  down  at  the  negotiating 
table  The  U.N.  does  not  have  to  arbi- 
trate the  Vietnam  conflict,  but  at  the 
very  least  it  should  express  its  opinion 
on  a  cease-fire.  Such  expression  was 
quite  helpful  during  the  Middle  East 
crisis  in  June  of  1967. 

Mr  Speaker,  every  idea  has  its  time. 
The  time  to  request  an  emergency  meet- 
ing of  the  United  Nations  Security  Coun- 
cU is  now  The  Vietnam  war  has  had  and 
win  continue  to  have  an  impact  on  every 
nation  in  the  world.  The  repeated  refusal 
of  Hanoi  to  come  to  the  peace  table, 
threatens  to  prolong  this  war  and  in- 
crease the  threat  to  world  peace.  Uni- 
lateral and  bilateral  efforts  to  bring  the 
parties  to  the  peace  table  have  been  un- 
successful. That  is  why  we  should  explore 
multUateral  efforts  through  the  only  ex- 
isting multilateral  force— the  United 
Nations— which  can  bring  world  opinion 
to  bear  on  the  i>arties  engaged  in  the 
conflict. 

GENEVA    CONFERENCE 

A  United  Nations  resolution  calling  for 
a  new  Geneva  Conference  could  have 
great  impact  on  the  parties  concerned 
Both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  have  accepted  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference as  a  proper  jurisdiction  for  peace 
talks,  yet  the  cochalrmen  of  the  Confer- 


ence  the  Soviet  Union  and  Grtat  Brit- 
ain—have not  been  able  to  agree  to  call 
for  a  reconvened  Conference.  A  United 
Nations  resolution  would  be  a  direct  re- 
quest to  the  Soviet  Union  and  Great 
Britain  to  take  steps  to  reconvene  the 
Gent  va  talks  and  a  direct  request  for  all 
parties  to  abide  by  the  request  and  meet 
at  Geneva. 

If  the  Soviet  Union  refuses  to  allow 
such  a  resolution  to  pass  the  Security 
Council,  the  issue  could  be  brought  to  the 
General  Assembly.  In  the  General  As- 
sembly, all  nations  regardless  of  which 
side  of  the  war  they  supixjrt  could  join 
in  calling  for  a  cease-fire  and  for  a  re- 
convened Geneva  Conference.  They,  as 
well  as  we.  have  nothing  to  lose  and 
everything  to  gain  by  such  steps.  It  is 
certainly  worth  a  try. 

Let  the  nations  of  the  world— as  ad- 
vocates of  world  peace— have  the  opiJor- 
tunity  to  u.se  their  collective  influence 
on  the  combatants  in  Vietnam— not  on 
one  side  or  the  other— but  on  both  sides. 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  now  facing  further 
escalation  of  the  Vietnam  conflict.  The 
President  is  being  a.sked  to  decide  wheth- 
er to  send  additional  U.S.  troops  to  Viet- 
nam. If  we  do  send  additional  troops  to 
Vietnam,  we  can  expect  the  North  Viet- 
namese to  do  the  same. 

Escalation  breeds  escalation,  and  the 
war  will  only  be  prolonged  and  present 
a  more  dangerous  threat  to  the  security 
of  the  world. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  take  action 
similar  to  the  action  taken  by  the  Senate 
last  November— to  join  in  a  bipartisan, 
unanimous  call  for  United  Nations  action 
to  bring  this  war  to  the  conference  table 
I  urge  the  President  to  act  on  the 
Senate  resolution  and  take  steps  to  bring 
such  a  resolution  before  the  U.N.  Security 
Council.  FaiUng  action  in  the  Security 
Council  due  to  a  veto  or  failure  to  agree. 
I  urge  the  President  take  steps  to  in- 
voke special  U.N.  procedures  to  bring  the 
resolution  directly  to  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations. 

ESCALATION    BREEDS    E.StAl.ATION 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  past  few  weeks 
we  have  been  hearing  reports  that  the 
President  has  under  consideration  a  re- 
quest for  additional  U.S.  troops,  over  and 
above  the  present  authorization  celling 
of  525,000  troops. 

We  have  reached  the  point  in  the  Viet- 
nam war  where  the  deployment  of  addi- 
tional troops  would  surely  lead  to  escala- 
tion by  North  Vietnam  and  would  present 
a  major  obstacle  to  hopes  for  peace  talks. 
The  further  expansion  of  U.S.  participa- 
tion in  an  Asian  land  war  should  be 
avoided.  Our  objective  in  Vietnam,  as 
stated  by  the  President,  is  to  defend  the 
south  aeainst  outside  aggression  and  to 
protect  the  right  of  self-determination  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  people.  This  does 
not  require  continued  escalation  of  the 
war  by  expanding  U.S.  troop  strength. 

I  would  prefer  to  see  a  new  diplomatic 
offensive  at  this  time  rather  than  an 
open  invitation  to  escalate  the  war.  It  is 
my  considered  judgment  that,  before  we 
pledge  to  commit  additional  troops,  we 
should  meaningfully  test  every  avenue 
to  peace. 

Yes;  escalation  breeds  escalation.  Any 
allied  troop  increase  would  induce  in- 
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creased  troop  commitment  on  the  other 
side  and  only  produce  more  death— more 
destruction.  It  wUl  encourage  Increased 
efforts  by  North  Vietnam  and  the  Viet- 
cong.  It  will  not  help  to  bring  about  peace 
talks.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  wlU  deter 
efforts  In  pursuit  of  peace. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  guerrlUa 
fighting  in  South  Vietnam  would  stop 
even  if  we  sent  1  million  men  to  Vietnanv 
This  is  simply  not  an  ordinary  war  and 
the  extremes  of  all-out  war  or  unilateral 
withdrawal  remain  untenable  choices. 

TUMS    OF    srm.«»«KNT 

On  Monday.  March  4.  1968.  I  was  one 
of  18  Members  of  the  House  who  Issued 
a  joint  statement  outlining  the  basis  and 
broad  points  of  an  acceptable  setUement 
of  the  Vietnam  conflict.  These  principles 
included  self-determination  in  South 
Vietnam,  with  aU  parties  participating  in 
free  elections,  including  the  National 
Uberation  Front— such  elections  to  be 
preceded  by  a  cease-fire.  International^ 
supervised.  Such  a  cease-fire  to  include 
a  cessatioiv  of  Vletcong  terrorist  acUvi- 

tles.  .J  J  41.  ♦ 

The  joint  statement  also  provided  that, 
following  free  elections,  all  foreign  troops 
would  be  withdrawn  on  a  gradual,  phased 
basis.  International  guarantees  of  the 
peaceful  acceptance  of  the  results  of  the 
election  would  be  required  and  Uie  sub- 
ject of  the  relationship  between  North 
and  South  Vietnam,  including  reunmca- 
tion.  would  be  left  for  direct  discussions 
between  the  Governments  of  North  and 
South  Vietnam. 

The  importance  of  this  joint  statement 
is  that  it  emphasized  the  terms  of  a  rea- 
sonable peace  settlement— rather  than 
how  to  bring  talks  about. 

If  we  are  really  serious  about  settling 
this  war  through  diplomatic  channels 
and  at  the  political  level,  then  we  must 
begin  to  discuss  the  terms  of  a  proposed 
settlement  and  lay  the  groundwork  for 
any  peace  talks  which  may  commence 
The  full  text  of  the  joint  statemeiu 

follows: 

Joint  Stattmsnt 

The  undersigned  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  are  deeply  disturbed  by 
the  present  course  of  events  In  Vietnam.  We 
are  convinced  that  the  conflict  cannot  be 
ended  in  the  near  future  by  military  means. 
At  the  same  time,  we  oppose  unilateral  with- 
drawal or  any  action  inconsistent  with  tJ.S. 
national  Interests. 

While  the  undersigned  hold  different 
opinions  as  to  the  best  method  of  achieving 
a  solution  to  the  conflict,  we  are  agreed  that 
more  imaginative  and  intensive  efforts  should 
now  be  made  to  get  negotiations  started  and 
that  the  passage  of  time,  with  steadily 
mounting  casualties  on  both  sides,  will  only 
make  less  likely  a  solution  by  negotiated  set- 
tlement. 

President  Johnson  has  on  many  occasions 
stated  that  among  our  objectives  Is  true  self- 
determination  for  the  South  Vietnamese. 

We  believe  a  long  step  forward  vould  be 
taken  if  the  U.S.  were  to  give  greater  empha- 
sis to  our  declarations  about  self-determina- 
tion by  making  explicit  the  kind  of  honorable 
and  just  settlement  that  we  would  accept 
consistent  with  our  alms.  We  have  nev*r  done 
this.  We  have  only  kept  repeating  a  kind  of 
first  position,  which  would  give  the  NLF 
no  role  whatever  In  South  Vletn.^m  and 
therefore  could  not  possibly  pe  within  the 
negotiable  area  for  them.  It  seems  obvious 
that  some  bold  and  imaginative  new  moves 
are  called  for. 
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Therefore,  we  have  underUken  to  set  forth 
below  seven  polnU  which  In  our  view  could 
be  put  forward  by  the  US.  Government  aa 
consistent  with  announced  U.S.  objectlvea, 
which  could  command  world-wide  approval, 
and  ought   to  be  acceptable  to  Hanoi  vaa 

the  NIP.  ...       ,„,  . 

In  our  view  these  basic  principles  for  a 
peaceful  settlement  In  Vietnam  would  in- 
clude the  following: 

( 1 )  The  people  of  South  Vietnam.  Includ- 
ing the  NLF.  should  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  determine  their  own  political  future 
through  free  and  fair  elections  In  which  aU 
parties  would  be  free  to  participate. 

(2)  For  a  period  preceding  such  elections, 
a  general  cease-flre,  supervised  by  an  ap- 
propriate international  body,  banning  mUl- 
tary  operations  and  terrorist  acts,  would  have 
to  be  in  effect  and  be  effective.  During  this 
period,  mutually  acceptable  Interim  govern- 
mental arrangements  (both  In  areas  pre- 
viously controlled  by  Saigon  and  In  areas 
previously  controlled  by  the  Viet  Cong)  must 
be  provided. 

(3)  Overall  supervision  of  the  arrange- 
menu  for  the  elections,  including  campaign- 
ing and  of  the  conduct  of  the  elections 
would  have  to  be  provided  by  a  mutually  ac- 
ceptable body.  Probably.  thU  body  would  be 
of  an  international  character,  but  It  might 
instead  be  a  Vietnamese  Joint  Commission  or 
a  combination  of  the  two.  The  elections 
would  have  to  be  free  from  any  external  In- 
terference or  internal  terrorism. 

(4)  To  the  extent  necessary  to  comply  with 
the  foregoing,  the  1967  Constitution  would 
have  to  be  modified,  or  perhaps  replaced,  pur- 
suant to  agreed  procedures. 

(5)  Subsequent  to  these  elections,  all  for- 
eign troops  would  be  gradually  withdrawn 
from  South  Vietnam  on  a  mutually  agreed, 
reciprocal  and  phased  basis  which  would 
assure  no  possible  advantage  to  one  side  over 
the  other. 

(6)  International  guarantees  and  arrange- 
ments should  be  provided  to  assure  that  the 
results  of  the  elections  not  be  overturned  by 
renewed  outside  Interference  or  by  a  coup  of 
the  right  or  the  left. 

(7)  The  question  of  future  relations  be- 
tween North  and  South  Vietnam,  Including 
the  possibility  of  reunification,  would  be  left 
for  future  discussion  and  negotiation,  pri- 
marily between  the  government  of  North 
Vietnam  and  the  new  government  of  South 
Vietnam. 

Obviously,  there  will  be  many  difficult 
questions  to  be  resolved  concerning  the  ap- 
plication of  these  principles  and  the  method 
and  timing  of  putting  them  Into  effect. 

Within  the  scope  of  each  principle,  there 
would  be  vi*rlous  alternatives.  For  example, 
the  elections  referred  to  could  be  for  a  con- 
stituent assembly  to  draw  up  a  new  con- 
stitution, or  for  the  election  of  a  new  gov- 
ernment under  the  1967  Constitution  ap- 
propriately modified,  or  conceivably  on  some 
sort  of  referendum.  (Constitutional  safe- 
guards to  prevent  undue  control  by  a  mono- 
lithic minority,  as  well  as  to  protect  minority 
rlghU.  would  have  to  be  devised  and  ac- 
cepted, perhaps  through  some  form  of  pro- 
portional representaUon  In  the  elected  gov- 
ernment.) 

As  another  example,  the  International 
body  which  It  is  expected  would  be  needed 
to  supervise  the  cease-flre  and  the  pre- 
elections arrangemente  and  the  elections 
themselves  might  be  (a)  the  U.N.  (which 
has  had  much  experience  In  supervlsmg  elec- 
tions), (b)  a  beefed-up  International  Con- 
trol Commission,  or  (c)  a  new  body  created 
by  agt'eement  for  the  purpose. 

One,.of  the  most  difficult  problems  would 
be  thi  establishment  of  mutually  acceptable 
interim  governmental  arrangements  dur- 
ing the  pre-election  and  election  period.  The 
NLF  ant  Hanoi  would  be  highly  skeptical 
of  any  arrangements  which  would  leave  the 
■  Saigon  government  In  all  the  key  positions 


of  power:  slmUarly  Saigon  (and  the  U.S.) 
would  be  properly  unwilling  to  accept  voting 
results  from  Viet  Cong  controlled  areas  If 
the  V.C.  had  remained  in  effective  control. 
One  approach  to  the  problem  might  be 
through  a  form  of  international  trusteeship, 
comparable  to  the  United  Nations  adminis- 
tration of  West  New  Guinea  during  the 
period  after  the  departure  of  the  Dutch  and 
before  Indonesia  assumed  control. 

Another  exceedingly  difficult  problem 
would  be  to  devise  the  nature  of  Interna- 
tional guarantees  to  prevent  frustration  of 
the  will  of  the  electorate  by  violence. 

But  these  are  all  matters  that  could  be 
worked  out  at  the  negotiating  table,  if  the 
ipartles  concerned.  Including  the  present 
government  of  South  Vietnam,  Hanoi  and 
the  NLF  and  other  Vietnamese  groups  In- 
volved, had  agreed  on  the  basic  principles 
we  have  set  forth. 


paOPOSAL  FOB  PEACE  NEGOTIATIONS 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  spring  of  1965 
I  have  advocated  a  pause  in  the  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam.  We  did  stop  on  several 
occasions.  But  the  continued  bombing  has 
not  stopped  the  infiltration  of  men  and 
materiel.  Now  world  leaders  are  stating 
that  a  bombing  halt  in  the  north  would 
lead  to  peace  talks  "within  a  few  days." 
This  may  be  a  risk,  but  It  is  a  risk 
worth  taking.  We  can  always  resume  the 
bombing  if  peace  talks  do  not  take  place, 
but  we  cannot  always  test  the  sincerity 
of  the  other  side  for  peace  without  taking 
a  calculated  risk.  Now  is  the  time  to  stop 
the  bombing  and  let  world  leaders  and 
the  world  community  know  where  we 
stand — and  how  much  we  want  peace — 
then  they  can  direct  their  protestations 
to  Hanoi  Instead  of  to  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  August  of  1966  I  pre- 
sented to  the  President  a  seven-point 
plan — a  proposal  which  I  reaffirm  today 
Under  this  plan— see  Congressionm. 
Record,    volume     112,    part     14,    page 
18632 — the  President  would  set  the  date, 
place,  and  time  for  a  peace  conference 
on  Vietnam,  preceded  by  a  bombing  halt 
and  followed  by  a  cease-flre  by  all  com- 
batants. North  and  South  Vietnam  and 
the  NLF  would  be  invited  to  the  confer- 
ence, and  also  the  Secretary  General  of 
the  United  Nations,  the  International 
Control  Commission,  and  the  cochairmen 
of    the   Geneva    Conference    would    be 
asked  to  participate. 

Such  a  test  would  demonstrate  to  the 
world  that  we  want  peace  in  South  Viet- 
nam. Similarly,  the  explanation  of  U.S. 
policy  on  acceptable  terms  of  a  negoti- 
ated peace  serves  to  strengthen  our  posi- 
tion In  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  constructive 
proposals  for  peace  in  Vietnam  which 
have  not  been  tested.  Until  every  con- 
structive proposal  for  bringing  this  war 
to  the  peace  table  has  been  tested  and 
until  every  diplomatic  channel  has  been 
used  to  the  fullest  extent,  we  cannot 
rest — we  cannot  simply  continue  to  esca- 
late the  war.  Now  Is  the  time  for  creative 
diplomacy  and  for  a  new  offensive — not 
a  military  offensive  but  a  peace  offensive. 
Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Ml  TENZER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  TMr.  HalpernI,  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  first.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  able  and  distinguished  gentleman 


from  New  York  [Mr.  TenzerI  for  taking 
this  time  today  to  discuss  this  concurrent 
resolution  which  I  am  privileged  to  have 
cosponsored — the  resolution  aimed  at 
bringing  the  United  Nations  actively  Into 
the  search  for  peace  In  Vietnam.  We  pro- 
pose renewed  efforts  to  bring  the  Viet- 
nam question  before  the  U.N.  to  obtain  a 
mutual  cease-fire  and  to  convene  an  in- 
ternational conference  to  reach  a  perma- 
nent settlement. 

As  far  back  as  1965, 1  urged  the  admin- 
istration to  make  full  use  of  the  machin- 
ery of  the  United  Nations  to  end  the 
war  I  did  so  then,  and  I  do  so  now,  be- 
cause I  believe  there  are  serious  draw- 
backs in  isolating  ourselves  from  the  U.N. 
One  of  the  greatest  handicaps  we  face 
in  Vietnam  today  is  the  widespread  sus- 
picion—even among  the  non-Commimist 
countries— that  we  are  fighting  not  as 
defenders  against  aggression,  but  as  neo- 
colonlallsts. 

Until  we  are  ready  and  willing  to  vig- 
orously promote  greater  United  Nations 
participation  in  finding  peace,  the  United 
States  remains  vulnerable  to  the  accusa- 
tion—that the  Vietnam  war  Is  a  cover  for 
American  imperialism. 

Let  us  not  make  the  same  mistake  we 
counseled  the  French  not  to  make  In 
1954,  but  which  they  made  nonetheless. 
At  that  time.  Secretary  of  State  John 
Foster  Dulles  tried  to  convince  the 
French  to  seek  United  Nations  involve- 
ment. But  the  French,  in  the  words  of 
Secretary  Dulles,  were  "opposed  to  what 
they  called  internationalizing  the  war: 
they  preferred  to  treat  it  as  a  civil  war 
of  rebellion."  , 

The  reason  for  this  French  attitude,  ol 
course,  was  that  the  French  were  fighting 
to  retain  Indochina  as  part  of  their 
colonial  empire.  Their  colonial  hold 
would  have  been  fatally  undermlnedby 
United  Nations  participation.  The 
French  sought  a  private,  unilateral  solu- 
tion because  they  wanted  Vietnam  for 
themselves.  The  Vietnamese  knew  it.  and 
the  reaction  of  Vietnamese  nationalism 
was  so  strong  that  the  French  were 
thrown  out.  ,       ^.       .  „„ . 

The  United  States,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  no  colonial  ambitions  In  Southeast 
Asia.  We  should  not  permit  ourselves  to 
be  lumped  together  with  the  French  In 
the  minds  of  those  who  clearly  remem- 
ber the  Indochina  war.  „  .^  ^  „„ 
By  enlisting  the  aid  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, we  can  make  it  clear  that  we  are 
attempting  to  do  what  the  French  re- 
fused to  dc— that  is,  to  internationalize 
concern  and  responsibility  for  peace,  in- 
stead of  being  accused  of  trying  to  re- 
serve a  settlement  as  our  own  private  af- 
fair for  our  own  selfish  reasons. 

If  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  worid 
at  large  recognize  that  we  are  seeking 
peace  and  security  in  Southeast  Asia^ 
and  not  our  own  Asian  empire— it  will 
be  far  easier  to  reach  a  negotiated  set- 
tlement, and  the  results  are  far  more 
likely  to  be  lasting. 

To  those  who  oppose  U.N.  involvement 
because  many  of  its  members  use  the 
institution  as  a  loudspeaker  for  heapmg 
Invective  on  the  United  States,  I  would 
suggest  that  nothing  tempers  and  ma- 
tures political  opinion  quite  so  much  as 
sharing  responsibility  for  decisionmak- 
ing. 


Many  of  these  newly  emergent  na- 
tions which  now  sit  back  and  criticize 
wUl  sing  a  difterent  song  when  the  bur- 
den of  finding  peace  is  thrust  upon  them 
as  well,  and  they  come  to  realize  that  it 
is  not  an  easy  burden. 

The  result.  I  hope,  will  be  a  stronger, 
less  volatUe,  and  more  effective  United 

Nations.  ._     .    .         t 

Our  resolution  calls  for  submission  oi 
the  Vietnam  question  to  the  Security 
Council,  which  is  a  prerequisite  for  coii- 
sideration  by  the  General  Assembly.  If 
the  Soviet  Union  or  any  other  country 
vetoes  effective  action  by  the  Security 
Council,  the  way  is  then  clear  for  the 
issue  to  be  brought  before  the  General 
Assembly,  where  prospects  for  action  are 
far  more  promising.  The  General  Assem- 
bly is  more  representative  of  the  com- 
munity of  nations  and.  in  my  opinion,  it 
would  be  considerably  more  receptive  to 
concerted  efforts  toward  a  settlement. 

With  so  much  at  stake,  we  owe  it  to 
ourselves,  to  the  South  Vietnamese,  and 
to  the  world  at  least  to  try. 

Mr  TENZER.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  contribution  to  the 
debate  and  for  having  cosponsored  the 
resolution.  I  appreciate  his  comments, 
his  help,  and  his  assistance  in  this 
matter. 


AIRBUS  ENGINES 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  TaftI  is  recognized 
for  60  minutes. 

Mr  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous" consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter 
and  certain  tables. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thursday. 
February  29,  1968,  I  reserved  for  today  1 
hour    to    discuss    and    investigate    the 
information  coming  to  light  about  jet 
engines    for    the    planned  DC-10    air- 
liner  and    Government    policies    relat- 
ing thereto.  Since  that  time  very  little 
additional    information    has    come    to 
light.  As  I  indicated  then,  the  source 
of  my  original  concern  related  to  an 
article    in    Aviation    Week    and    Space 
Technology  of  February   26.   1968,  in- 
dicating that  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion "wUl  sanction  U.S.   purchases  of 
Rolls  Royce  engines."  Unfortunately,  I 
can  repori;  to  the  House  that  I  know  very 
little  more  about  any  such  sanctions  at 
this  time  and  no  statement  of  affirma- 
tion or  denial  of  the  article  has  been 
made  either  by  the  White  House  or  the 
Departments  of  the  Treasury  or  Trans- 
portation.   Informal    inquiries    to    the 
White  House  have  resulted  in  a  denial 
of  knowledge  there  of  any  such  sanctions. 
My  purpose  today,  therefore,  wiU  be  to 
outline  for  the  House  and  for  the  public 
the  facts,  law.  and  likely  effects  on  the 
balance  of  payments  and  otherwise  of 
the  purchase  abroad  of  the  engines  in 
question.  Before  doing  so,  I  shoiJd  make 
it  clear  that  my  purpose  is  to  bnng  to 
light  what  is  known  about  the  transac- 
tion and  to  ask  again  for  a  disclosure  of 


any  formal  or  informal  governmental 
activity  which  may  have  taken  place  in 
the  past,  is  going  on  at  the  present  or  is 
planned  in  the  future  which  could  have 
an  effect  upon  the  decision  on  engines. 

FACTS 

First.  Two  American  airplane  manu- 
facturers, McDonald-Douglas  and  Lock- 
heed are  interested  in  the  production 
of  a  new  jet  airliner  of  the  "Airbus" 
variety,  carrying  approximately  250  pas- 
sengers   and    with    a    three-jet-englne 
powerplant.  The  airplane  is  designed  for 
use  on  long-range  flights  but  they  will 
also  be  used  on  smaller  fields  such  as 
Washington   National   and   LaGuardia. 
The  bidders  on  the  engine  involved  are 
the  General  Electric  Co.,  which  would 
manufacture  the  engines  in  this  country, 
and  Rolls  Royce.  which  would  manufac- 
ture them  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  the  manufacturers  of  the  air- 
plane will  make  the  choice  of  engines 
based  upon  the  decisions  of  the  respec- 
tive airline  customers. 

Second.  The  estimated  market  for  the 
airliner  in  question  is  1.000  aircraft,  ap- 
proximately half  of  which  would  be  for 
the  U.S.  market  and  half  for  the  foreign 
market.  . , 

Third.  On  December  19.  American  Air- 
lines placed  orders  with  McDonald- 
Douglas  for  25  of  the  DC-10  aircraft, 
with  an  option  to  purchase  25  more.  The 
approximate  price  per  aircraft  was  $16 
mUllon,  making  the  initial  order  one 
for  approximately  $400  million.  As  far  as 
is  known,  at  the  time  of  placing  this 
order,  American  AirUnes  reserved  the 
decision  on  the  General  Electric  or  Rolls 
Royce  jet  engines  and  this  is  still  being 
negotiated. 

Fourth.  Prices  of  the  jet  engines  m 
question  have  been  quoted  by  the  New 
York  Times  today  for  the  engine  Itself 
at  $620,000  for  the  General  Electric 
engine  and  $525,000  to  $540,000  for  the 
Rolls  Royce  engine.  However,  with  re- 
versers,  engine  cowlings,  spare  parts,  the 
total  price  for  engines  from  each  manu- 
facturer is  estimated  to  be  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $1  million  per  engine.  The 
prices  overall  of  the  two  manufacturers 
over  the  life  of  the  engines  are  said  to 
be  entirely  competitive. 

Fifth.  While  the  aircraft  uses  only 
three  engines,  it  is  probable  that  an 
additional    engine    and    parts    will    be 
bought  for  each  airplane,  so  that  the 
likely  price  for  the  engine  and  all  con- 
nected items  for  each  aircraft  at  the 
outset  will  be  $3,600,000.  In  addition,  ex- 
perience in  the  past  on  jet  engines  in- 
dicates that  the  value  of  sales  of  spares 
and  additional  parts  and  service  per  en- 
gine over  the  life  of  the  engine  will  at 
least  equal  the  original  cost  of  the  engine 
and  all  coimected  items.  Thus  the  likely 
total  expenditures  for  engines  for  each 
aircraft  over  its  life  is  approximately 
$7.2  million,  making  the  total  likely  ex- 
penditures for  such  equipment  for  1.000 
aircraft  in  the  neighborhood  of  $7  billion. 
Sixth.  The  U.S.  market  penetration  on 
sales  of  jet  aircraft  in  the  past  has  been 
at  a  90-percent  figure  based  on  dollar 
volume,  as  will  be  set  out  in  exhibit  A 
attached. 

Seventh.  The  General  Electric  engine, 
designated  C-6,  will  Include  some  of  the 
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engineering  and  research  done  In  con- 
nection with  the  C-5  General  Electric 
engine,  designed  and  engineered  under 
Government  contract,  and  significant 
royalties  would  be  paid  to  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment on  the  sale  of  C-6  engines  by 
General  Electric.  Although  no  facts  seem 
to  be  available  on  the  subject,  substan- 
tial underwriting  of  engineering  and 
preparation  costs  on  the  Rolls  Royce 
engine  are  expected  to  be  backed  by  the 
British  Government. 

Eighth.  While  there  has  been  an  in- 
formal indication  that  the  White  House 
has  taken  no  position  in  the  matter  and 
apparently  no  defense  purchases  are 
currently  planned,  inquiries  by  Ameri- 
can airlines  to  the  Treasury  E>epartment 
early  last  fall  and  early  this  year 
brought  a  reaction  of  no  objection  from 
the  balance-of-payments  point  of  view 
on  the  part  of  the  Treasury.  However,  as 
yet,  there  has  been  no  ofBcial  denial  of 
any  kind  by  the  administration  or  any 
department  of  the  Federal  Government 
of  the  statement  made  in  Aviation  Week 
relating  to  the  sanction  of  the  purchase 
of  Rolls  RD^ce  engines. 

Ninth.  There  has  been  a  high-level 
Federal  interdepartmental  meeting  on 
the  subject  of  the  airbus  engine,  but  the 
results  have  not  been  made  public. 

LEGAL    SACKCROUNO 


haps  cut  those  sales  in  half,  the  net  effect 
of  the  balance-of-payments  difference 
between  the  use  of  U.S.  and  foreign  en- 
gines, would  still  be  favorable  to  the  use 
of  the  U.S.  engines,  but  the  difference 
would  be  cut  down  to  $2.15  billion  over 
the  period  of  production.  Exhibit  B, 
which  I  am  setting  out  and  including  in 
the  Record,  shows  in  detail  the  statis- 
tics from  which  this  conclusion  is  drawn. 
However,  as  shown  in  exhibit  A,  U.S.  jet 
market  penetration  has  been  at  90  per- 
cent in  the  past. 

Moreover,  the  U.S.  manufacturer  seek- 
ing the  engine  contract,  estimates  that 
the  total  employment  involved  is  18,000 
to  20,000  Jobs  per  year  in  the  Cincinnati. 
Ohio,  Lynn.  Mass.,  Albuquerque.  N.  Mex., 
areas,  as  well  as  certain  other  areas  in 
California  and  elsewhere  for  subcon- 
tractors. 

The  total  number  of  jobs  alone  esti- 
mated for  the  Cincirmati  area  is  some 
5.000  jobs  per  year,  with  an  annual  pay- 
roll estimate  of  $37.5  million  in  the  Cin- 
cinnati area.  Using  usual  economic  ac- 
tivity indicators,  this  would  mean  a  net 
effect  on  the  Cincinnati  area  economy 
of  $62,500,000  annually. 

Mr.  Speaker,  considering  the  impact 
of  the  decision  on  the  vital  areas  of 
employment,  business,  and  more  imme- 
diately and  urgently,  the  balance  of  pay 


ments,  there  should  be  an  ofQcial  state- 
ment by  the  President  or  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  denying  the  claim  of  of- 
ficial sanction  for  the  use  of  Rolls-Royce 
engines. 
The  exhibits  referred  to  follow: 

lEXHIBIT  A.    FREE  WORLD  AIRLINE  JET  TRANSPORT  MARKET 

Tuftioi«t  and  tufbolan  powered  subsonic  aircralt  delivered  or 
on  Ofdof  I 


Domes 
be 


Airline  purchases 

Total 


Boeint  707.  720 MO 

Bo«ing727 5« 

Bo«mg737 }» 

Boeing  747 IM 

Douglas  DC  8 jg 

DouglasDC9 2»f 

Douglas  DC  10 « 


Over- 
seas 


204 
112 
61 
S4 
190 
177 


784 
690 
190 
1S9 
4S8 
463 
2S 


Total 


British  and  European  production: 
British  Aircraft  BAC  111 


1,971 


62 


798       2.769 


Hawker  SiddeleyHS-12). 
British  Aircraft  VC-IO.. 
Sud-AviatioivCaraveU*.. 
Fokker F-28 


Total 


20 
3 


74 
&4 

52 

227 

6 


136 
54 
52 

247 
9 


85 


413 


Grand toUl 2.056     1.211 


498 
37267 


Insofar  as  I  have  been  able  to  de- 
termine, there  is  no  legal  basis  upon 
which  a  sanction  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment might  be  requested  or  granted 
for  the  purchase  of  Rolls  Royce  engines 
or.  for  that  matter,  for  the  purchase  of 
engines  manufactured  in  the  United 
States.  The  transaction  Involved  appears 
to  be  a  private  transaction  beyond  any 
such  regulation  and  any  Government 
sanction  would  be  extra  legal. 

Insofar  as  shipments  overseas  are 
concerned,  that  portion  of  the  aircraft 
manufactured  solely  in  this  country, 
might  be  con;iidered  for  Export- Import 
Bank  financing,  but  the  portion  manu- 
factured abroad  such  as  foreign  engines 
would  not  be  eligible,  although  they 
might  be  eligible  for  similar  programs 
from  other  nations  and  Great  Britain 
has  such  a  program. 

U.S.  airlines  are,  of  course,  regulated 
by  the  Federal  Government  under  the 
Department  of  Transportation  and 
otherwise  as  to  routes  and  schedule.^,  as 
well  as  equipment. 

U.S.  Manufacturers  of  air  frames, 
and  other  parts  of  the  aircraft  may  or 
may  not  have  Government  contracts  on 
other  aircraft  or  equipment,  but  most 
probably  have  such  contracts. 

Should  the  U.S.  Government  decide  to 
buy  DC-lOs  for  defense  or  other  pur- 
poses, the  Buy  American  Act — 41  USCA 
10a — would  apply  and  Rolls-Royce  en- 
gines would  be  prohibited  without  a  find- 
ing of  national  interest  by  the  head  of 
the  department  involved. 

TH«     BALANCE-Or-PATMENTS    EITECT 

The  balance-of-payments  effect  of  the 
purchase  abroad  of  all  of  the  engines  for 
the  1,000  aircraft  estimated,  would  be 
an  adverse  balance  in  the  area  of  S7  bil- 
lion over  the  entire  period  of  production. 

If.  as  mentioned  in  the  Aviation  Week 
article,  the  use  of  U.S.  engines  had  an 
adverse  effect  on  overseas  sales  and  per- 


U  S  JET  AIRPLANE  MARKH  PCNETRATIOH  (PERCENT) 

Aircralt  quantity *^ 

Aircraft  price  (dollar  volume) '" 

EFFECT  OF  PURCHASE  OF  FOREIGN  ENGINES  COMPARED  WITH  PURCHASE  OF  US. 
ENGINES 
[Assume  worldwide  mackei  fof.  1.000  airbuses  Estimated  total  price  ol  Jl.OOO.OOO  for  engine  with  reverser.  cowling,  and  sparesi 


EXHIBIT  B     BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS 


US.  market 


500  aircraft. 

$6  5  billion  for  airtrart  ^^     ^       ,,^ 

SJ6  billion  tor  engines,  services,  and  ipsres  (based  on  J.ww 
engines  installed  plus  20  percent  spires) 


Foreign  market 


500  aircraft 

$6  5  billion  lor  aircraft.  ^  y.      j        i  nnn 

$3  6  billion  for  engines,  services,  and  spares  (based  on  3.UUU 
engines  installed  plus  20  percent  spares) 


ALTERNATIVE  NO.  1-USE  ROLLS  ROYCE  ENGINES 


Payments  How 

Royce 


-{3.6  billion  for 


purchased  from  Rolls 


Payments  flow:  -*-$6.5  billion  lor  sale  ol  US.  aircraft. 


Payments  flow. 
Oo 


Billions 

+$6.5 

-3.6 


Total  payments  flow -^2.9 

ALTERNATIVE  NO.  2.    USE  US   ENGINES 


MS.  market 


No  payments  flow  impact 


Forwin  market 


Payments  flow:  -$6  5  billion  lor  sale  ol  aircraft. 
Payments  flow:     $36  billion  for  sale  of  engines. 


Billions 

Payments  flow +1'5 

Do -t-3.« 


Total  payments  now -»-lD.  1 

Co:iclL.ion:  If  airbus  uses  Rolls  Royce  engines,  net  payments  flow  disadvantage  to  United  States  is  the  difference  between 
$10  1  billion  and  $2  9  billion,  or  $7  2  billion. 


VARIATION  ON  ALTERNATIVES. 


-USE  U.S.  ENGINES  BUT  SELL  500  TO  US.  MARKET  ONLY  AND  250  TO  FOREIGN  '."ARKET 
(WITH  EUROPEAN  AIRBUS  TAKING  250) 


U.S.  marktt 


No  payments  flow  impact 


Foreign  market 


Payments  flow:  -  S3  25  billion  tor  sale  nt  .iircr3lt 
Payments  flow:   -$1  80  billion  tor  sile  ot  enjmes. 


Bithons 

Payments  flow +f  ?5 

Do.    .     +1-W 


Total  payments  flow -f-5. 05 

Conclusion    Even  ,f  foreign  market  is  cut  in  halt  bv  a  European  airbus,  payments  flow  advantage  to  United  States  ot  using  U.S. 
engines  is  the  difference  between  $6.05  billion  and  $2  9  billion,  or  $2  15  biilion. 
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Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield?  ■  ,^  ,„  tv,„ 

Mr.  TAPT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr  WOLFF.  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
could  tell  us  the  total  cost  of  the  aircraft 

itself? 

Mr  TAPT.  The  total  cost  of  the  air- 
craft itself  is  estimated  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $16  miUion.  This  is  based  on  the 
announced  price  of  the  25  aircraft  or- 
dered by  American  Airlines  at  a  total 
price  of  $400  million. 

Mr  WOLFF.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.    BOLAND.    Will    the    gentleman 

yield' 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I.  too,  want  to  express 


plants,  it  is  estimated  that  this  would  in- 
volve the  expenditure  of  over  $35  million 
annually  over  a  15-year  period.  It  would 
affect  18.000  to  20,000  jobs  per  year  in 
that  same  period  throughout  the  United 

So  it  is  easy  to  see  how  important  it  is 
for  this  private  enterprise  matter  to  be 
worked  out  without  Government  inter- 
ference of  the  type  reported  whereby  a 
foreign  engine  manufacturer  would 
benefit  to  the  detriment  of  domestic  jobs 
and  welfare — on  the  remote  possibility 
that  this  would  help  get  us  into  the  Eu- 
ropean market. 

Mr  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  matter 
concerning  the  immediate  and  long- 
range  economic  direction  as  well  as  the 
determination  of  the  country's  balance- 


„.y  Seep  concern  aboui  reports  that  the     of-payments  position  is  p^^^^^^^^ 


McDonnell -Douglas  Corp.  may  buyfor- 
eign-made  engines  tor  the  giant  DC-10 
passenger  planes  it  will  build. 

I  am  confident  that  American  manu- 
facturers,   despite    higher    labor    costs 
could  turn  out  DC-10  engines  that  would 
prove  just  as  economical  in  the  long  run 
as  any  foreign-made  engines.  I  hope  U.S. 


consideration  by  American  aircraft  man 
ufacturers  and  the  airiine  industry.  I  am 
referring  to  the  awarding  of  the  niulti- 
billion-dollar  contract  to  manufacture 
and  supply  the  jet  engines  for  the 
McDonnell-Douglas  aircraft,  the  DC-10, 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  airbus. 
Lockheed  Corp.  with  its  LlOU  is  also  a 


Joinpanies  will  be  given  an  opportunity  competitor  in  the  manufacture  of  the 

Sb£  competitively  for  the  DC-10  engine  airbus.  American  Airlines  recently  placed 

^nuact  an  order  for  25  of  the  252-passenger  tn- 

The  purchase  of  these  engines  abroad  jets  and  holds  firm  options  for  2o  more. 

would  drain  away  from  the  U.S.  economy  other  major  carriers  are  expected  to  toi- 


$7  billion  and  18.000  jobs  over  the  next  15 
years.  It  would,  moreover,  create  a  new 
"deficit  in  this  country's  balance  of  pay- 
ments, ,,  _^„ 
I  join  my  colleagues  in  urging  McDon- 
nell-Douglas Corp,  to  give  American 
manufacturers  a  chance  to  compete  for 
the  DC-10  engine  contract. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous'consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  days  within  which  to  extend  their  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter  on 
the  subject  on  which  I  have  spoken. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
join  in  emphasizing  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 


low  suit  shortly.  It  is  anticipated  that 
this  airplane,  because  of  its  large-load 
capabilities,  combined  with  its  ability  to 
utilize  airports  with  runways  restricted 
to  medium-range  aircraft,  will  be  the 
leader  in  the  new  generation  of  pas- 
senger jet  aircraft. 

The  major  competitors  for  the  engine 
contract  are  Rolls  Royce,  a  British  firm, 
and  General  Electric.  (General  Electric 
has  developed  a  high  degree  of  skill  and 
proficiencv  in  the  manufacture  of  jet 
engines  as  seen  by  its  production  of  the 
engines  being  used  in  the  recently  ex- 
hibited C5-A.  the  massive  jet  transport. 
It  was  also  awarded  the  contract  to 
design  and  produce  engines  for  the  super- 
sonic transport  aircraft.  The  GE  engine, 
because  of  its  higher  bypass  ratio,  is  con- 
sidered  to   be   of   a   high   performance 


join  in  emphasizing  that  tne  u.&^orov-     ^mci.^   ^  consumption  and 

ernment  should  not  in  any  way  approve     Q^jahty  with  lower  i  ^^^^^^_ 


or  sanction  the  purchasing  of  American- 
built  DC-10  Air  Bus  engines  from  a  for- 
eign manufacturer. 

At  a  time  when  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments situation  is  so  critical  that  the 
President  is  seeking  restraints  on  Ameri- 
cans traveling  abroad,  it  is  inconceivable 
that  anyone  in  the  administration  would 
so  much  as  consider  such  a  thing  as  en- 
couraging an  American  industry  to  shop 
abroad  for  over  $7  bUlion  worth  of  air 


would  provide  more  economical  utUiza 
tion  and  maintenance  in  the  long  run. 
It  appears  that  the  airframe  designer 
Douglas-McDonnell,  would  allow  the  final 
decision  in  this  matter  to  be  made  by  the 
airiines  who  have  placed  orders  for  the 
aircraft  before  the  cutoff  date.  Their  de- 
cision  would   be  based   on   the   allover 
use,   performance   and   operational   re- 
quirement planned  for  the  DC-10. 
I  direct  your  attention  to  an  article 


abroad  for  over  $7  bUUon  wortn  oi  au-         ^^"-"-  1,7 the   February   26   edition 
craft  engines.  Reports  that  such  might     apearmg  m   the  Febn^^^^^^    ^^^^^^^ 


be  the  case,  therefore,  demand  our  at- 
tention. Not  only  would  a  foreign  pur- 
chase of  this  kind  greatly  aggravate  the 
balance-of-payments  problem,  but  it 
would  deny  thousands  of  Americans  em- 
ployment which  the  same  purchase  from 
an  American  jet  engine  manufacturer 
would  provide.  ,  _^ 

One  of  the  principal  U.S.  bidders  for 
this  engine  contract  is  the  General  Elec- 
tric Co.,  whose  factories  in  Massachu- 
setts. Ohio,  and  New  Mexico  would  pro- 
duce the  Air  Bus  engines.  In  Massachu- 
setts alone,  and  largely  in  GE's  Lynn 


of  the  industry  publication,  Aviation 
Week  and  Space  Technology,  concern- 
ing the  DC-10.  It  contained  remarks 
indicating  "official  Washington  sources 
say  that  the  Johnson  administration 
will  sanction  U.S.  purchases  of  Rolls 
Royce  engines,  despite  this  country  s 
balance-of-payments  problem,  to  smooth 
the  entry  of  U.S.  airbus  builders  into  the 
European  market."  I  feel  that  if  there 
were  ever  a  time  in  our  Nation's  history 
when  the  administration  should  refram 
from  such  maneuvers,  now  is  that  time. 
When  the  President  imposes  regulations 


restricting  investments  abroad  by  Amer- 
ican business  and  proposes  measures  to 
tax  travel  beyond  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, each  of  which  will  have  a  direct 
and  immediate  impact  upon  every  tax- 
payer;  it  is  certainly  inappropriate  to 
sanction  any  policy  which  sends  dollars 
out  of  this  country.  The  value  of  this 
contract  is  considerable,  over  $7  billion 
based  on  the  number  of  orders  for  the 
DC-10  which  Douglas  anticipates  will  be 
placed.  A  contract  of  such  magnitude, 
which  will  guarantee  continued  employ- 
ment for  at  least  18.000  to  20.000  skilled 
and    professional   jobs,    should    not   be 
eased  out  of  this  country  in  an  effort  to 
aid  the  sagging  economy  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. This  is  particularly  true  at  a  time 
when  the  manifest  policy  of  the  admin- 
istration is  to  call  upon  taxpayers  and 
businessmen  to  keep  their  dollars  and 
their    productivity    within    the    United 
States.  We  should  expect  no  less  than 
that  the  administration  exert  all  efforts 
and  expend  all  energies  to  assist  domes- 
tic manufacturers  in  securing  this  con- 
tract. The  very  least  we  can  demand  is 
that   this  administration   refrain   from 
exerting  any  influence  or  applying  any 
pressure  on  the  airframe  designer  and 
the  air  carriers  now  in  the  process  of 
making   a   final   determination   on   the 
awarding  of  the  contract  to  supply  the 
engines.  Certainly  the  sum  is  significant, 
$7  billion,  and  it  will  undoubtedly  have 
an  impact  on  the  economy  of  the  country 
receiving  it.  This  is  a  decision  which 
should  be  made  without  interference  by 
the   administration:    particularly   when 
its  posture  is  inconsistent  with  its  pub- 
lic position  of  securing  full  employment, 
remedying  our  critical  balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit,  promoting  American  man- 
ufactures and  maintaining  the  strength 
of  the  dollar.  This  situation  is  one  which 
needs  to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
this  body  and  to  the  public.  If  the  ad- 
ministration is  committed  to  the  above 
policies  now  is  the  time  for  it  to  rise 
in  defense  of  them  and  give  open  and 
full  support  to  their  implementation. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  like  to  join  my  able  colleague 
from  Ohio,  Representative  Robert  Taft, 
in  questioning  the  rumored  involvement 
by  the  administration  in  the  letting  of  a 
contract  for  the  engines  for  the  DC-10 
airliner  known  as  the  "airbus" 

General  Electric,  with  plants  in  Ohio 
and  around  the  country,  is  competing 
with  the  Rolls-Royce  Co..  of  Britain,  to 
supply  the  engines  for  this  jet.  Industry 
sources  calculate  that  over  a  period  of 
years,  the  contract  is  worth  over  $7  bil- 
lion, including  original  cost,  spare  parts, 
servicing,  and  so  forth. 

According  to  an  article  in  Aviation 
Week  &i  Space  Technology  magazine  of 
February  26.  1968,  the  administration 
has  sanctioned  this  larpe  purchase 
abroad.  On  March  4.  1968.  the  Wash- 
ington Daily  News  carried  a  headline 
that  the  "White  House  Favors  Rolls- 
Royce  for  U.S.  Airbus." 

With  undenied  rumors  such  as  these 
circulating,  it  makes  little  difference 
what  the  administration  did  or  did  not 
do.  If  the  airlines,  who  are  to  purchase 
this  aircraft  and  will  have  the  right  to 
name  the  supplier  of  the  engine,  believe 
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that  the  White  House  wants  the  engine 
order  to  go  to  England,  that  order  prob- 
ably will  be  placed  there  regardJess  of 
the  airline  industry's  feelings.  An  in- 
dustry whose  every  action  is  subject  to 
Federal  regulation  is  not  in  the  position 
to  buck  the  White  House.  It  Is  for  this 
reason  that  I  feel  we  must  have  an  ex- 
planation  from   the   administration  of 

these  rumors.  .    .     . 

I  would  hope  that  American  mdustry 
can  win  this  contract  by  competitive. 
free  market,  bidding.   Not  only   am   I 
concerned   about   the    18.000    to   20.000 
jobs  this  contract  is  estimated  to  mean, 
but  it  wiU  have  an  undeniable  effect  on 
our  crucial   balance-of-payments  diffi- 
culties. However,  at  the  present  time, 
the   issue   is  whether   the   administra- 
tion is  involved  as  an  advocate.  Per- 
haps the  headlines  and  riimors  are  er- 
rors   or    misunderstandings.     But     too 
much  is  involved,  not  only  In  the  sense 
of  our  critical  balance-of-payments  sit- 
uation, but  also  m  the  freedom  of  Amer- 
ican industry,  to  compete  fairly  for  busi- 
ness and  to- award  contracts  on  the  basis 
of  that  competition.  The  Congress,  the 
airlines,  the  engine  Industry,   and  the 
U  S  taxpayers,  are  justified  in  demand- 
Inir   «n   immediate   explanation   of   the 
rumors  by  the  administration. 
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THE  CLERGY  AND  LEGISLATION 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr 
GONZALEZ'.  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  genUeman  from  West 
Virginia  TMr.  Staggers]  Is  recognized  for 
6  minutes. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Swin- 
burne said : 

Body    and    spirit    are    twins:    God    only 
knows  which  Is  which 


Whence  it  is  that  ruthlessness  suffi- 
cient to  give  free  rein  to  human  passions 
Is  seldom  found.  At  some  point,  remorse 
seizes  control,  and  the  resolution  to  do 
ill  falters.  Then  ensues  a  sickness  which 
enfeebles  both  muscle  and  wUl.  and  the 
individual  is  no  longer  a  vital  force.  In 
this  situation,  the  old  adage  needs  to  be 
reversed:  It  is  the  flesh  that  Is  willing. 
and  the  spirit  that  is  weak. 

This  peculiar  Inability  of  the  human 
species  to  follow  the  path  of  evil  to  its 
logical  and  triumphant  end  furnishes 
tragedians  with  their  richest  and  most 
fascinating  material.  To  trace  the  course 
of  a  strong  man  bent  on  serving  his  own 
passions  regardless  of  all  curbs  on 
human  empathy,  and  then  to  see  him 
fall  a  victim  to  his  own  vice  has  been 
the  design  of  the  master  dramatists  of 
all  time.  ,  ^   ,    * 

Macbeth  and  his  lady  traveled  fast 
and  far  in  pursuit  of  an  ambition  as 
Imperious  as  it  was  unholy.  By  nature 
they  seemed  strong  enough  to  storm  the 
fastnesses  of  heaven  itself.  But  nemesis 
struck  even  more  remorselessly,  and  in 
the  dreadful  horror  of  the  lady's  mad- 
ness, Macbeth  appealed  to  his  f)hysi- 
clan: 

Canst  thou  minister  to  a  mind  diseased, 
Pluck  from  the  memory  a  root«d  sorrow. 
Raze  out  the  written  troubles 'of  the  brain, 
And  with  some  sweet  oblivious  antidote 


Cleanse  the  stuffd  borom  of  that  perUous 

stuff 
Which  weighs  upon  the  heart' 

He  should  have  addressed  his  appeal 

to  the  church.  .  .    *  ^    . 

The  sickness  in  American  society  today 
stems  from  the  same  basic  cause  as  was 
the  case  with  Macbeth.  Undisciplined 
pursuit  of  money  and  power  and  influ- 
ence leads  to  excesses  which  destroy 
moral  values.  Immorality  turns  in  on  it- 
self and  destroys  the  individual,  and 
presently  is  threatening  the  whole  so- 
ciety. We  lack  the  courage  of  our  own 
determination  to  serve  Mammon. 

A  richly  endowed  continent  offered  un- 
limited rewards  to  energy  and  imagina- 
tion and  perseverance.  These  qualities 
became  virtues.  The  man  who  possessed 
them  and  used  them  was  a  benefactor 
of  society.  He  helped  to  make  the  Nation 
strong  and  rich. 

The  evil  appears  when  the  getting  ana 
the  accumulation  of  wealth  and  power 
become  the  primary  objective  of  man. 
An  inescapable  moral  heritage  demands 
that  the  emphasis  must  be  placed  on  the 
use  of  these  blessings. 

The  line  between  moral  and  immoral 
accumulation  of  wealth  is  exceeding  flne. 
Success  is  commendable,  and  to  success 
much  is  condoned.  The  capable  man  does 
weU  and  his  methods  are  not  necessarUy 
scrutinized  too  minutely.  The  man  with 
less  capability  sees  only  the  rewards.  He 
is  not  likely  to  place  too  high  a  value  on 
the  morality  of  tiie  means. 

If  civilization  Is  to  be  saved,  it  must 
come  from  an  Inner  reform.  An  appeal 
to  government  to  save  us  from  our  own 
folly  is  useless.  Government  can  only 
pass  laws  which  are  either  evaded  or  ig- 
nored by  those  whose  hearts  are  set  to 
foUow  their  own  passions.  In  a  democ- 
racy such  as  ours  is.  the  Government  is 
only  an  image  of  the  Ideals  and  purposes 
of  its  citizens.  ,    , 

The  church  exercises  the  historic  func- 
tion of  stating  and  Inculcating  the  pre- 
cepts of  high  morality.  In  this  day  and 
age  the  church  Is  more  free  than  It  has 
ever  been  before.  Every  encouragement 
Is  given  It  to  exert  its  influence  strongly. 
Moral  reform  begins— and  ends— in  the 
individual.  And  to  the  individual  the 
church  has  ready  access,  with  a  presUge 
that  no  government  possesses. 

The  behavior  of  men  follows  their  con- 
victions. Once  the  citizens  of  this  Nation 
are  convinced  that  a  revival  of  moral 
sensitivity  will  be  a  major  factor  in  re- 
storing peace  and  order  in  our  land,  the 
sickness  of  our  society  will  be  well  on 
the  way  to  a  cure.  The  legislatures.  Na- 
tional and  State,  eagerly  await  condi- 
tions favoring  control  of  vice  and  licen- 
tiousness. Responsible  legislators  would 
gladly  join  hands  with  the  clergy  in  cre- 
ating such  conditions.  As  for  myself,  sug- 
gestions as  to  ways  and  means  of  hasten- 
ing reform  would  be  most  welcome. 


HUMAN  RENEWAL  FUND 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Halpern]  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
of  my  Republican  colleagues  today  out- 


lined a  new  program  to  combat  urban 
problems  through  the  use  of  funds  di- 
verted from  areas  of  lesser  urgency. 
While  I  cannot  support  in  detail  every 
aspect  of  this  proposal.  I  wish  to  make 
clear  my  great  enthusiasm  for  the  phi- 
losophy which  underlies  this  effort,  and 
for  the  general  approach  on  which  the 
program  is  based. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  very  existence  of  eco- 
nomics as  a  social  science  is  based  on  the 
problem  of  scarcity ;  on  the  fact  that  not 
all  human  needs  can  be  supplied  by  ex- 
isting resources;  on  the  need  to  discover 
the  optimum  way  of  allocating  our  rela- 
tively  scarce  resources  to  fulfill  our  rel- 
atively unlimited  wants.  The  dilemma 
faced  by  our  Nation  today,  removed  from 
the  complications  of  its  political  and  so- 
cial context,  is  the  basic  problem  of  eco- 
nomics: even  as  the  most  powerful  and 
economically  productive  nation  in  the 
world,  we  cannot  satisfy  every  national 
need  with  our  limited,  although  vast, 
supply  of  resources. 

Thus,  it  is  quite  clear,  we  must  estab- 
lish priorities;  although  many  national 
goals  may  be  valid,  some  are  possessed 
of  a  greater  urgency  than  others,  and  If 
our  efforts  must  be  limited,  then  it  is  the 
more  vital  objectives  to  which  we  must 
turn  our  attention  and  resources,  neces- 
sarily, if  unfortunately,  at  the  expense 
of  our  less  pressing  needs. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  domes- 
tic problem  of  greatest  impact  today 
and  in  the  foreseeable  future  is  the 
plight  of  our  less  fortunate  citizens,  in- 
habitonts  mainly  of  urban  areas.  This 
urban  crisis  has  created  headlines  in  the 
past  few  years;  it  has  been  generations 
In  the  making.  Once  we  recognize  the 
deep  roots  possessed  by  this  destructive 
urban  blight,  we  must  realize  that  super- 
ficial efforts  to  eliminate  it  cannot  but 

fa"-  ^     j*i. 

It  is  to  confront  this  issue,  and  with 

recognition  of  the  severe  strains  al- 
ready placed  on  the  Federal  budget,  that 
my  colleagues  proposed  cutbacks  in  some 
lower  priority  areas  of  Federal  expendi- 
ture, which  would  free  funds  for  financ- 
ing an  expanded  attack  on  our  most 
pressing  human  and  urban  needs,  while 
to  some  extent  alleviating  the  domestic 
inflationary  pressures  which  face  us  to- 
day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  offer  my 
strongest  support  to  the  various  renewal 
programs  proposed  in  this  package:  I 
recognize  that  spending  must  be  diverted 
from  other  areas  to  accomplish  these 
higher  priority  goals  and,  moreover,  that 
any  further  reasonable  expenditure  cuts 
beyond  those  transferred  for  use  against 
urban  problems  would  be  highly  bene- 
ficial to  the  general  condition  of  our 
economy. 

I  must,  however,  take  issue  with  cer- 
tain of  the  specific  budget  deferrals  sug- 
gested In  the  proposal.  I  do  not.  at  this 
time,  wish  to  argue  on  each  Item  in  de- 
tail, but  I  feel  that  certain  of  the  items 
for  which  budget  cuts  were  recommended 
represent  commitments  to  long-term  na- 
tional goals  which  must  not.  In  the  face 
of  an  Immediate  crisis,  be  sacrificed. 

I  do  believe,  nonetheless,  that  sufficient 
of  these  budget  reductions  could  be  ac- 
cepted to  provide  funds  adequate  for 


the  proposals  outlined,  and  that  serious 
and  immediate  consideration  should  be 
given  to  the  entire  program. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  needs  of  our  Nation 
today  require  determined  efforts  to  re- 
duce nonessential  Federal  spending  and 
unparalleled  dedication  of  spirit  and  re- 
sources to  resolve  the  crisis  of  our  people 
and  our  cities.  I  hold  that  the  human 
renewal  fund  proposed  today  constitutes 
a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  that 
It  merits  our  earnest  consideration. 


PRANCE    AND    NATO    MILITARY 
STRUCTURE 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  IMr.  Culver]  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  address 
the  House  today  on  a  matter  of  great 
concern  to  me.  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  and  its  Sub- 
committee on  Europe. 

This  Thursday,  March  7,  marks  the 
second     anniversary     of     General     de 
Gaulle's  decision  to  divorce  France  from 
NATO's  mlhtary  structure  and  his  de- 
mand that  the  United  States  and  our 
other  NATO  allies  remove  their  military 
activities  from  French  soil  within  1  year. 
This    preemptory    demand,    made    by 
France  without  any  attempt  to  consult 
with  her  allies  beforehand,  may  para- 
doxically have  improved  In  certain  re- 
spects NATO's  ability  to  provide  for  the 
common  defense.  Two  years  later  it  ap- 
pears that  with  Prance  out  of  the  way. 
NATO  has  been  able  to — 

First,  streamline  Its  military  organiza- 
tion; .^  ,. 

Second,  revise  its  strategy  guidelines 
to  allow  for  a  flexible  response  to  what- 
ever form  an  enemy  attack  might  take, 
as  opposed  to  relying  exclusively  on  nu- 
clear retaliation;  and 

Third,  initiate  close  and  continuing 
consultation  on  planning  for  the  use  of 
nuclear  weapons. 

All  of  these  Important  measures  had 
previously  been  opposed  by  France. 

Nevertheless,  it  remains  a  fact  that 
complying  with  the  French  demands  lias 
entailed  a  substantial  loss  of  defense 
facilities  and  of  money  both  to  the  14 
other  NATO  members  collectively,  and 
to  the  United  States  individually. 

France's  demands,  which  were  set 
forth  in  detail  In  her  published  aide 
memoire  to  the  U.S.  Government  of 
March  29,  1966.  had  the  following  con- 
sequences : 

First.  All  NATO  International  militarj' 
headquarters  were  forced  to  move  out  of 
France. 

Second.  The  great  bulk  of  the  NATO 
mUltary  infrastructure  in  France,  con- 
sisting mainly  of  airfields  and  communi- 
cations faculties  which  were  commonly 
financed  through  the  contributions  of  all 
NATO  infrastructure  participants,  be- 
came unavailable  to  NATO. 

Third.  Many  other  facilities,  such  as 
hospitals  and  storage  depots,  which  were 
financed  by  the  United  States  alone, 
could  no  longer  be  used  by  our  forces 
which  were  forced  to  move  to  or  build 
new  faculties  in  other  countries  in  order 


to  continue  to  carry  out  our  NATO  re- 
sponsibilities effectively.  ^  ,^  ,  „ 
What  is  the  magnitude  of  the  loss 
caused  by  the  unilateral  French  actions? 
In  terms  of  initial  investment  cost,  the 
GAO  has  reported  that  Jointly  financed 
capital  investment  in  France  by  NATO 
countries  amounted  to  $773.5  miUion,  of 
which  the  U.S.  share  was  $362.5  milliorK 
In  addition,  the  DOD  I'eports  that  the 
United  States  alone  invested  $550,227,000 
for  mUltary  Installations  in  Prance. 

Not  aU  of  this  investment  has  been  lost, 
of  course.  For  example,  certain  jointly 
financed  petroleum  pipelines  continue  in 
use  by  NATO;  and  the  United  States  and 
France  have  agreed  on  the  continued 
operation  of  a  U.S.-buUt  Pipelme  at  least 
in  peacetime.  Moreover,  the  actual  loss 
of  investment  in  those  facilities  which 
are  no  longer  avaUable  is  not  their  ini- 
tial cost  but  rather  their  present  re- 
placement value.  ,    ^ ,-,_ 

Nonetheless,  it  Is  evident  that  France  s 
actions  have  cost  the  United  States  and 
our  allies  a  good  deal  of  money.  Who  is 
to  bear  this  burden?  Can  France  be 
allowed,  by  a  quick  stroke  of  the  general  s 
pen,  to  force  her  NATO  partners  to  as- 
sume all  the  loss,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  take  over  and  use  for  her  own  benefit 
a  host  of  valuable  faculties  free  of 
charge?  Surely,  the  United  States  and 
the  other  affected  NATO  countries  are 
not  without  a  respectable  legal  and  moial 
case  in  this  situation.  „„.^or 

In  fact,  such  a  case  would   appear 
rather  evident.  The  United  States  con- 
cluded five  agreements  with  Prance  pur- 
suant to  which  the  United  States  ex- 
pended approximately  $550  miUion  of  its 
Swn  moneV  for  military  facilities.  AU  o 
these  agreements  were  to  remain  in  effect 
Srt^^e  duration  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Ti-eaty,  although  they  could  be  termi- 
nated eariier  by  mutual  consent  of  the 
United  States  and  Prance.  One  of  the 
agreements,  concluded  with  the  present 
French  Government  in   1958,  also   al- 
lowed one  party  to  terminate,  taut  only 
after  it  had.  in  effect,  given  2  years 
notice  of  its  Intention,  during  which  pe- 
riod there  would  be  ample  time  for  at- 
tempts at  renegotiation  of  the  agree- 

""ptance's  demand  that  the  United 
States  abandon  In  1  year  the  faciUties 
constructed  pursuant  to  these  agree- 
ments clearly  amounted  to  a  unilateral 
termination  in  a  manner  completely 
contrary  to  their  terms.  The  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  was  not  open  to  with- 
drawal—In  fact,  De  Gaulle  affirmed  then 
and  has  repeated  since  that  Prance 
would  continue  to  remain  a  party  to  the 
treaty  U  S.  consent  was  not  requested— 
the  French  aides-memoire  made  clear 
that  Prance's  position  was  not  negoti- 

^^In  the  case  of  the  1958  agreement, 
which  allowed  termination  after  2  years 
notice,  the  French  gave  us  only  a  year 
It  seems  indisputable,  therefore,  that 
Prance  has  committed  a  grave  breach 
of  the  solemn  obUgations  she  undertook 
in  these  agreements  and  it  is  an  elemen- 
tary proposition  of  international  law 
that  the  United  States,  as  the  aggneved 
party,  has  the  right  to  expect  compensa- 
tion from  Prance  as  payment  for  the 
damages  resulting  from  her  default. 


The  legal  case  against  Prance  regard- 
ing the  facilities  which  were  jointly 
financed  appears  to  be  no  less  strong. 
Surely  under  International  law,  when 
governments  base  their  investment  of 
substantial  amounts  of  money  In  a  joint 
venture  on  the  expectation  that  the  veii- 
ture  WiU  be  of  benefit  to  them  individ- 
ually and  collectively,  one  government 
does  not  have  the  right  to  frustrate  this 
expectation  unllateraUy  and  with  im- 
punity. Were  this  possible,  the  NATO 
common  infrastructure  program  would 
never  have  been  Initiated  in  1951. 

Certainly  Prance's  partners  would 
never  have  expended  money  to  construct 
facilities  in  France  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  defending  the  alliance  as  a  whole  if 
they  had  foreseen  that  Prance  would 
one  day,  without  discussion,  shut  off 
NATO's  use  of  the  facilities  in  spite  of 
the  alliance's  continued  existence  and 
continued  need  for  the  facilities.  If 
France  ever  gave  even  a  hint  this  would 
occur,  prior  to  the  general's  letter  to 
President  Johnson  of  March  7.  1966. 
there  is  nothing  In  the  public  record  to 
indicate  it. 

Consequently,  whether  we  call  the  legal 
principle  in  question  the  breach  of  agree- 
ments, or  estoppel,  or  unjust  enrich- 
ment, there  seems  to  me  to  be  no  ques- 
tion that  France  is  in  default  to  her 
NATO  partners  collectively,  as  well  as  to 
the  United  States  individually. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  administra- 
tion is  apparently  In  agreement  with 
this  analysis.  Our  Government's  reply  of 
April  12  1966.  to  the  French  aides- 
memoire  concluded  with  the  observation 
that  France's  "actions  in  withdrawing 
from  abrogating  or  repudiating  existing 
agreements  will  entail  financial  prob- 
lems and  responsibilities  that  must  be 
taken  into  account  in  any  discussion  of 
these  actions." 

Since  that  time  the  Congress  has  been 
told  from  time  to  time  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  that  consultations  were 
being  held  among  the  14  and  that 
financial  data  was  being  collected  and 
analyzed.  I  have  no  objection  to  such 
careful  preparation;  indeed  I  welcome  it. 
But  the  time  is  rapidly  coming  when  we 
must  put  our  cards  on  the  table  and 
make  it  perfectly  clear  to  the  French 
Government  that  we  expect  fuU  and  ef- 
fective compensation. 

Let  me  make  my  own  position  quite 
clear.  I  am  not  interested  in  revenge,  even 
though  the  American  people  are  under- 
standably angry  at  the  way  their  help  in 
two  world  wars  has  been  reciprocated. 
Nor  am  I  moved  merely  by  consideration 
of  our  balance-of-payments  position, 
which  is  in  severe  jeopardy  precisely  be- 
cause of  our  efforts  in  defense  of  the  free 
world.  Prance,  as  a  beneficiary  of  those 
efforts,  has  insisted  on  draining  our  gold 
stocks. 

There  is  a  principle  Involved  of  more 
long-range  and  fimdamental  importance 
than  our  current  balance-of-payments 
difficulties  or  even  our  coUective  defen.se 
contributions. 

This  country's  involvement  in  interna- 
tional affairs  is,  and  can  orUy  be,  pre- 
mised on  achieving  the  objective  of  a 
stable  world  resting  on  a  regime  of  law. 
Surely,  the  long,  anguished  pursuit  of 
world  order  wUl  not  be  aided  if  a  coimtry 
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which  so  proudly  proclaims  the  superi- 
ority of  its  own  civilization,  culture,  and 
policies  is  allowed  to  tear  up  and  ignore 
Its  international  obligations  without  be- 
ing called  to  account. 

I  urge  the  administration  to  bring 
these  points  firmly  and  clearly  to  the 
attention  of  the  French  3overnment. 
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THE  GRAVITY  OP  THE  COPPER 
STRIKE 


Mr  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
copper  stnke  which  is  crippling  our 
country  is  but  another  example  of  the 
way  the  administration  has  chosen  to 
stockpile  rather  than  face  up  to  and  set- 
Ue  the  problems  besetting  our  economy. 
Despite  all  the  talk  we  have  heard  from 
the  administration  In  recent  years  about 
Its  alleged  concern  about  prolonged  work 
stoppages  in  Industries  affecting  the  na- 
tional interest,  about  inflation,  and  about 
the  balance-of-payments  crisis,  the  Pres- 
ident when  presented  with  an  urgent 
need  to  act.  has  stubbornly  refused  to  use 
the  legal  measures  available  to  him.  Even 
If  the  copper  strike  were  settled  today, 
the  past  8  months  will  remain  as  a  monu- 
ment to  Incredible  Indecision. 

As  one  who  has  sought  to  urge  the 
administration  to  Uke  action.  I  wish  to 
include  in  the  Record  the  sUtement  of 
the  RepubUcan  policy  committee  which 
tellingly  sets  forth  the  nature  and  grav- 
ity of  this  situation.  I  do  this  to  associate 
myself  with  the  content  of  this  statement 
and  to  express  my  deepening  concern  as 
this  problem  continues  to  drag  on.  weak- 
ening our  Nation  and  our  national  secu- 
rity. ,  ,, 
The  sUtement  referred  to  follows. 

REPUBLICAN      POLICY     COMMITTEE     STATEMENT 
ON  THE  COPPEK  STRIKE  AND  NATIONAL  EMEK- 

GiNCY  Dispute  Legislation 
The  copper  strike  is  now  in  Its  eighth 
month.  It  has  seriously  affected  the  opera- 
tion of  60  mines  and  plants  In  23  states. 
The  lofcs  in  production  wages  and  tax  reve- 
nues totals  *530  minion.  The  price  of  copper 
to  domestic  users  has  increased  from  38 
cents  to  a  high  of  87  cents.  According  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  imports  of  copper 
have  deepened  the  payments  deficit  by  more 
than  $300  million  and  the  current  rate  of 
our  106S  to  foreign  countries  Is  approxi- 
mately $95  million  a  month. 

With  more  than  90';  of  the  nation  s  cop- 
ner  production  halted,  supplies  of  refined 
^pper  outside  the  national  stockpile  have 
fallen  from  221.000  tons  to  less  than  88.000 
tons  The  domestic  supplies  of 'copper  are 
now  so  low  that  production  lines  in  a  num- 
ber of  basic  industries  may  be  closed.  The 
Commerce  Department  has  ordered  all  U.S. 
copper  producere  to  halt  civilian  orders  and 
fill  only  those  carrying  a  military  priority. 
This  drift  to  disaster  must  end.  This  ^trllce 
must  be  terminated  before  our  economy  Is 
crippled  and  our  defense  effort  Is  jeopard- 

On  October  18.  1967,  a  charge  was  filed 
by  one  copper  producer  with  t«ie  National 
Labor  Relations  Board.  It  was  alleged  that 
the  union  violated  Sec.  8(b)(3)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  In  that  It  refused  to  bargain  In 


good  faith  by  Instating  on  company  wide  ne- 
Kotlatlona.  However.  It  was  not  UPtll  Febru- 
ary 27  1968.  that  the  General  Counsel  of  the 
Board  finally  announced  that  he  had  com- 
pleted his  investigation.  He  found  the  charge 
to  be  valid  and  authorized  the  Issuance  of  a 
complaint  It  is  reported  that  the  General 
Counsel  may  ask  that  the  unions  Illegal  ac- 
tion be  enjoined.  This  Is  an  encouraging  step 
but  It  does  not  excuse  the  inordinate  delay 
and  It  is  unlikely  that  this  action  will  ter- 
minate the  strike. 

Recently  the  President  called  for  the  par- 
ties to  meet  with  him  and  begin  •around- 
the-clock"  bargaining.  We  hope  this  move  is 
successful.  However,  this  Country  has 
learned  from  bitter  experience  that  this  type 
of  White  House  intervention,  which  has  led 
to  inflationary  settlements  or  no  settlements 
at  all.  Is  a  poor  substitute  for  real  collective 
bargaining. 

In  the  past,  emergency  situations  of  this 
magnitude  have  been  resolved  through  the 
invocation  by  the  President  of  the  national 
emergency  provisions  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  Under  these  provisions,  a  strike  may  be 
terminated  for  a  period  of  80  days  During 
that  period  of  time,  the  parties  to  the  dis- 
pute must  make  every  effort  to  adjust  and 
settle  their  differences.  As  part  of  this  pro- 
cedure the  workers  must  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  by  secret  ballot  on  the  em- 
plover's  last  offer. 

The  national  emergency  provisions  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  have  been  Invoked  In  28 
cases— 10  by  President  Truman.  7  by  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower.  6  by  President  Kennedy 
and  5  by  President  Johnson.  The  failure  of 
the  President  to  mvoke  the  national  emer- 
gency provisions  in  the  present  situation  is 
extremely  difficult  to  understand. 

In  the  1966  State  of  the  Union  Message. 
President  Johnson  pledged  to  the  Nation 
that  he  would  recommend  legislation  to  deal 
with  crippling  strikes.  1966  and  1967  have 
passed  and  the  President  failed  to  forward 
to  the  Congress  any  recommendations.  The 
1968  State  of  the  Union  Message  did  not 
mention  this  problem  at  all.  Moreover  this 
studied  inaction  is  at  a  time  when  the  Presi- 
dent's failure  to  use  the  legislation  that  is 
now  available  indicates  that  he  Is  either  dis- 
satisfied with  or  unwilling  to  use  prewnt 
procedures. 

The  long  copper  strike  with  Its  serious 
consequences  has  dramatized  the  problem  of 
national  emergency  strikes.  Certainly,  if  new 
legislation  is  necessary,  the  refusal  or  in- 
ability of  the  Johnson  Administration  to  ask 
for  such  legislation  should  not  block  all 
action  Hearings  should  be  scheduled  by  the 
Democratic  Congressional  Leadership  with- 
out further  delay. 

Our  defense  effort,  our  growing  and  criti- 
cal balance  of  payments  deficit,  the  economic 
stability  of  this  Country,  the  well-being  of 
minions  of  Americans  are  at  stake.  Jobs  are 
Jeopardized  by  damaging  strikes.  Los*  f^B^s 
cannot  be  regained.  The  very  ability  of 
Americans  to  maintain  a  decent  standard  of 
living  is  eroded  by  Inflationary  settlements. 
We  support  the  basic  right  to  strike.  We 
believe  the  concept  of  free  collective  bar- 
gaining must  be  maintained.  However,  more 
effective  methods  for  settling  labor  disputes 
involving  the  national  Interest  must  be  de- 
veloped and  those  procedures  for  ending  dis- 
putes that  are  presently  avaUable  must  be 
employed. 


Mr  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
vast  body  of  tax  law  which  governs  the 
take-home,  stay-at-home,  dollar  power 
of  American  wage  earners  and  the  afflu- 
ence of  the  American  family,  there  has 
surfaced  a  gross  inequity  which  cries  out 
for  remedial  legislation. 

The  United  States  today  has  Federal 
estate  tax  laws  which  amount  to  a  tax 
collector  charging  a  man  10  times  the 
value  of  his  house  because  a  speculator 
paid  tenfold  for  a  house  next  door.  We 
have  an  estate  tax  structure  that   has 
been    artificially    stimulated    by    land 
speculation    and    other    factors    having 
nothing  to  do  with  the  value  of  land  and 
property  when  measured  against   their 
Intended  and  historical  uses  in  agricul- 
ture or  business.  ^  .  „  ^      i 
The  crux  of  the  matter  is  that  Federal 
estate  taxes  are  not  figured  on  the  rea- 
sonable   earning   power   of   the   ranch 
farm    or   business,   but   are   predicated 
rather  on  the  inflated  values  of  con- 
tiguous areas  or  similar  businesses  which 
might  have  been  seized  by  persons  inter- 
ested In  making  a  quick  buck  or— per- 
haps m  a  quite  legitimate  way— putting 
the  land  to  a  more  productive  use  than 
Is  agriculture  or  small  business 

I  am  today  Introducing  a  bill  which 
would  require  that  revenue  agents  give 
consideration  to  the  earning  capacity  of 
a  ranch  farm,  or  business  in  determining 
Its  value  for  estate  tax  purposes.  The 
bill  would  apply  in  any  instance  in  which 
a  decedent  held  an  interest  in  a  business. 
Including  agricultural,  for  at  least  10 
years  In  such  a  case  the  estate's  repre- 
sentative would  have  the  option  of  hay- 
ing the  decedent's  Interest  in  the  busi- 
ness assessed  at  Its  market  value,  the 
value  of  the  decedent's  cost  basis  or  a 
value  based  on  the  reasonable  earning 
power  of  business. 

The  heirs  would  have  to  continue  the 
business  for  at  least  5  years  after  the 
death  of  the  eariier  holder. 

This  would  Insure  the  western  farmer 
and  rancher  and  the  small  businessman 
against  the  speculation-mad  tax  agent 
who  arbitrarily  decides  that  the  ranch- 
er's widow  should  pay  taxes  on  what  the 
ranch  might  have  been  worth  if  some- 
one had  built  a  motel  on  it.  „„,,  , 
The  bill  would  amend  section  2031  oi 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  relat- 
ing to  gross  estate.  It  would  not  end  the 
paradox  of  death  and  taxes  in  which  the 
iormer  stimulates  the  latter,  but  it  would 
bring  the  latter  far  more  into  line  with 
reality,  equity,  and  decency. 
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INEQUITIES    IN   THE   TAX  LAW 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wyoming? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INCREASE  IN  VETERANS' 
COMPENSATION 

Mr  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  Introduced  legislation  designed  to 
increase  compensation  to  veterans  who 
have  sustained  war  service  disabilities. 
I  would  like  to  emphasize  to  my  col- 
leagues that  the  last  increase  in  dlsabiUty 


compensation  rates  became  effective  m 
1965,  and  those  Increases  were  responsive 
to  the  rise  of  the  cost  of  living  that  had 
occurred  since  1933  as  measured  by  the 
Consumer's  Price  Index  published  by  the 
Department  of  Labor.  However,  these 
statistics  do  not  accurately  measure  the 
actual  increase  of  cost  of  living  to  a 
disabled  veteran  and  his  family. 

Under  existing  law  the  basic  rate  for  a 
totally  disabled  service-connected  vet- 
eran is  $300  per  month  and  this  sum  is 
insufficient  to  meet  the  cost  of  maintain- 
ing himself  and  his  family  under  prevail- 
ing standards  of  what  is  necessary  for 
health,  nutrition,  and  participation  in 
community  activities.  The  average  family 
income  in  the  United  States  now  exceeds 
$6,400  per  year  and  there  seems  little 
justification  for  compensating  a  100-per- 
cent service-connected  disabled  veteran 
at  a  rate  only  little  more  than  half  of  the 
Nation's  average  family  income. 

This  legislation  is  a  comprehensive 
measure  that  would  liberalize  the  entire 
service-connection  compensation  struc- 
ture. My  bill  provides  as  follows: 

The  10-percent  compensation  payment 
today  is  S21  a  month.  The  bill  would 
increase  that  to  $23  in  contrast  to  the 
compensation  of  $300  a  month  for  total 
as  now  provided  by  law.  This  is  increased 
to  $450.  The  so-called  statutory  award 
rates — monetary  payments  for  specific 
losses  such  as  the  loss  of  a  leg — are  now 
$47  monthly.  My  bill  increases  it  to  $73 
and  provides  a  similar  increase  for  the 
arrested  tuberculosis  statutory  award. 
Similar  appropriate  increases  are  pro- 
vided for  the  more  severely  disabled 
veterans. 

Dependency  and  indemnity  compensa- 
tion is  payable  to  the  widows  and  chil- 
dren of  a  man  who  lost  his  life  in  the 
service  of  his  country.  The  rate  is  based 
on  $120  a  month  plus  12  percent  of  the 
base  pay  of  the  serviceman.  My  bill 
would  add  to  this  basic  amount  $75 
monthly  for  any  widow  who  is  in  need 
of  aid  and  attendance — in  such  physical 
condition  as  to  need  regular  assistance 
in  taking  care  of  her  creature  comforts. 
Existing  law  provides  for  additional 
payment  of  compensation  to  a  veteran 
who  is  50  percent  or  more  disabled  and 
who  has  a  wife  or  children.  Section  8  of 
this  bill  would  reduce  this  disability  re- 
quirement to  40  percent. 

The  bill  also  directs  the  administra- 
tor to  furnish  a  veteran  who  is  totally 
disabled  Irom  service-connected  causes 
such  medical  service,  including  drucs 
and  medicines,  for  any  disability  the 
veteran  may  have,  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  such  disability  is  service 
connected. 

In  addition  my  proposal  authorizes  a 
clothing  allowance  of  S300  a  year  for 
veterans  who  wear  prosthetic  appliances 
which  tend  to  wear  out  the  clothing  of 
the  veteran. 

These  increased  amounts  with  the 
added  compensation  for  those  veterans 
with  dependents  and  other  VA  benefits 
available  will  assist  the  veteran  and  his 
family  materially  in  meeting  the  cost  of 
living  in  today's  economy  in  the  Umted 
States  within  a  standard  of  living  which 
is  not  demeaning  to  his  status  as  a  vet- 
eran. 


I  would  urge  each  of  my  colleagues  to 
pive  Immediate  consideration  to  this 
measure  and  I  hope  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  will  see  fit  to  take  ac- 
tion early  in  tliis  session. 


"PUEBLO"  INCIDENT 
Mr.    DEVINE.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr    DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
fusion, inaction,  and  appalling  lack  of 
courage   that   followed   the   regrettable 
Pueblo  incident  is  a  blot  on  the  history 
of  the  U.S.  Government.  The  morale  of 
our  people  and  particularly  the  families 
of  servicemen  has  been  severely  shaken, 
not  only  those  that  have  sons,  husbands, 
or  brothers  on  the  Pueblo,  but  all  fam- 
ilies of  service  personnel  whatever  their 
assigrmient. 

The  following  is  the  reproduction  ot 
a  letter,  in  part,  which  I  received  last 
week  from  the  wife  of  a  Navy  officer. 
I  think  it  tells  the  story  in  clear  and 
concise  terms  and  would  hope  that  those 
officials  of  our  Government  respon.sible 
for  foreign  policy  and  military  opera- 
tions will  study  these  comments  in  fie- 
tall: 

I  truly  feel  compelled  to  write  a  letter 
to  my  congressman.  I  have  given  this  a 
CTeat  deal  of  thought  and  have  sat  down 
numerous  times  trying  to  write.  My  par- 
ents (deleted)  In  Columbus  have  spoken 
so  highly  of  vou  and  although  I  don't  get 
back  to  Ohio  very  often  anymore.  I  am 
well  aware  of  your  popularity  and  fair  repu- 
tation. ^  ,  ,  ,   .„.. 

My  husband  is  a  (Naval)  officer,  (deleted). 
There  have  been  many  areas  of  service  life 
that  have  prompted  me  to  experience  some 
unhappy  moments  but  none  so  great  as  this 
"Pueblo  Incident."  I  speak  not  only  for  my- 
self but  express  the  feelings  of  many  of  my 
friends. 
(Deleted). 

All  of  these  combined  with  long  months 
of  separations  from  our  husbands  give  a 
service  wife  manv  anxious  moments  but  up 
to  now  the  most  important  thing  Is  the  love 
your  husband  has  for  his  job.  the  pride  you 
as  a  family  have  in  your  country  and  the 
tremendous  feel  of  excitement  of  being  part 
of  the  growth  and  protection  of  this  great 

nation.  .       . ^^ 

Now.  even  this  the  strong  bond  among 
Navy  families  has  been  put  to  the  breaking 
point  The  fact  that  the  Pueblo  and  her  crew 
have  been  left  over  In  North  Korea  and  prac- 
tically forgotten  has  done  more  to  damage 
the  morale  of  we  "waiting  wives"  than  any- 
thing that's  happened  in  the  Past  years. 
Our  husbands  sacrifice  much  as  do  we  the  r 

families  but  up  to  now  ^^}'lY^7^rJ^ 
the  US  Government  was  behind  the  serv- 
ices proud  of  them,  and  grateful  for  their 
dedication  to  their  country.  If  this  Is  so,  why 
was  this  highly  trained  and  dedicated  crew 
allowed  to  be  taken  prisoners  and  left  to  be 
pushed,  shamed  and  persecuted  while  the 
government  officials  guiltily  ^ed  to  nego- 
tiate' They  are  still  trying  "so  diplomat- 
ically." so  carefully  so  as  not  to  cause  an 

ncldeno  and  as  the  months  pass  by.  the  wives 
are  wondering,  "how  Is  he?",  "what  is  hap- 
pening''"  "When  will  he  come  home?      and 

if  he  does.  wiU  he  be  safe  and  sound?" 
Now.  when  my  husband   (deleted)    starts 


l^ack  to  sea,  I  will  have  the  fear  of  the  same 
situation  happening  again.  If  they  can  ta^ 
one  ship  and  crew  prisoners  and  axe  a"owed 
to  get  :.way  with  it,  why  not  try  again  and 
again?  It  just  could  end  up  the  ship  that  my 
own  husband  Is  a  part  of  and  this  is  a 
terrifying  feeling  to  all  of  us  now.  The  com- 
fort of  knowing  a  nation  that  truly  cares 
is  behind  Its  servicemen  Is  gone  and  has  left 
us  with  most  anxious  feelings  for  the  safety 
of  our  beloved  men!!  „,„.„», 

I  sincerely  do  not  mean  to  be  a  complalner. 
a    troublemaker,   a   dissenter  or  a   hawk.   I 
m  proud  to  be  a  Navy  wife,  I  ani  proud  of 
my  husband,  and  I  love  my  country    I  have 
Tregret-s  about  the  moves,  separations    or 
hardships  faced  the  past  few  years.  Id  do  it 
,11    over    again    and    undoubtedly    will.    Im 
only   one   of   many   scared   and   qtiestioning 
service  wives.  Have  we  kept  the  home  fires 
burning,    been    mother    and    father    to    our 
children,  kept  a  stiff  upper  lip  and  a  1  that 
just   to   see  our  husbands  forgotten  by  the 
nation  they  so  valiantly  protect  and  defend? 
IS   there ^.nythlng   we   can   do   or   anyway 
we  can   help  to  awaken  the  officials  to  the 
damaee    they    dealt    to    the    morale    of    the 
cloTety  knit  military  families  who  so  dearly 
look  for  the  support  of  the  United  States  of 

^  Thank'  you   for  listening   to  a   proud   but 
frightened  service  wife.  Sincerely,  (deleted.) 


SALUTE  TO  MOROCCO 
Mr   O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Sunday  last,  March  3.  Morocco  cele- 
brated the  seventh  anniversary  of  the 
succession  of  King  Hassan  II  to  the 
throne  of  his  father,  Mohamed  V. 

In  the  eariy  months  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  President  Kennedy,  it  was  my 
privilege  and  my  pleasure  to  carry  a 
message  of  good  will  from  the  new  ad- 
ministration of  the  United  States  to 
Mohamed  V,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
devoted  friends  of  the  Umted  States 
in  Africa  and  one  whose  friendship  and 
counsel  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
prized  very  dearly. 

During  this  visit  I  became  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  present  King  Hassan 
II    who  literaUy  bubbled  over  with  his 
erithusiasm  for  President  Kennedy.  If 
there  ever  were  a  Jack  Kennedy  fan,  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Morocco  seemed  to  mi 
the  bill  perfectly.  And  when  I  returned  to 
Se  united  States  and  shortly  therea  ter 
death  took  the  beloved  Mohamed  V  from 
his  country  and  his  people.  I  was  not  sur- 
SSsed  to^nd  that  in  the  White  House 
in  Washington  there  was  something  of 
a  kindred  feeling  by  the  youthful  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  for  the  youth- 
ful King  of  Morocco. 

In  the  7  years  of  his  reign  King  Has- 
san II  has  proved  to  his  .country  and 
the  world  the  highest  qualities  of  leader- 
ship He  ranks  among  the  outstanding 
heads  of  state  of  the  world 

Morocco  is  our  nearest  African  neigh- 
bor lying  about  3,700  miles  off  Cape  Hat- 
teras  NC.  It  is  also  tne  closest  of  all 
African  countries  to  Europe,  separated 
only  by  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  Its  his- 
tory has  been  shaped  by  its  strategic  lo- 
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cation,  with  Its  nearly  1,700  mUes  of 
coastUne  along  both  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
and  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

Invaders  overran  the  land  beginning 
with  the  Phoenicians.  Arab  forces  oc- 
cupied the  country  and  brought  Islam  to 
Morocco  In  the  seventh  century  A.D. 
Morocco  was  early  drawn  into  competi- 
tion of  European  powers  for  Influence 
and  control  in  Africa  because  of  Its  stra- 
tegic position  and  natural  resources. 
Prance  indicated  a  special  Interest  In 
Morocco  and  the  Treaty  of  Fez— 1912 — 
gave  Morocco  the  status  of  protectorate 
of  Prance  which  it  retained  until  1956. 

Independence  was  the  result  of  efforts 
begun  by  a  small  group  of  nationalist 
leaders  20  years  earlier.  The  flrst  nation- 
alist political  parties,  however,  based 
their  arguments  for  independence  on 
such  World  War  n  pronouncements  as 
the  Atlantic  Charter. 

Since  attaining  Independence  Moroc- 
co has  been  preoccupied  with  the  form- 
ulation of  effective  economic  reform  and 
development  programs.  The  new  5-year 
development  .plan,  which  began  early 
this  year,  emphasizes  food  production. 
The  Moroccan  economy  depends  heavily 
on  agriculture:  over  70  percent  of  the 
population  derives  its  living  directly  or 
Indirectly   from   the   soil 

Since  Independence  Morocco  has 
played  an  active  and  constructive  role  In 
International  affairs,  as  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations  and  of  Arab  and  African 
regional  organizations. 

Prom  the  early  years  of  our  history, 
the  United  States  has  enjoyed  friendly 
relations  with  Morocco.  Morocco,  in  1778. 
was  one  of  the  flrst  countries  to  recog- 
nize the  independence  of  our  nation.  Mu- 
tual friend.shlp  and  understanding  were 
expressed  in  a  treaty  with  Morocco  in 
1786.  and  have  continued  since  that  time. 
King  Hassan  has  done  much  to  strength- 
en this  mutual  respect  and  friendship. 

For  the  Subcommittee  on  Africa,  for 
myself,  and  for  all  Americans.  I  extend 
felicitations  and  good  wishes  to  His 
Majesty  King  Hassan  n  to  His  Excel- 
lency Ahmed  Osman.  Moroccan  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  States,  and  to  all  the 
people  of  Morocco. 


RAND   AT   IT   AGAIN 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Thurs- 
day I  Informed  the  House  that  the  Rand 
Development  Corp.  of  Cleveland.  Ohio — 
the  parent  of  the  now  well-knorwn  Uni- 
versal Fiberglass  Corp..  of  Two  Harbors, 
Minn.,  which  took  the  taxpayers  to  fare- 
thee-well  on  a  post  office  mail  truck  con- 
tract— apparently,  has  been  trying  to  do 
the  same  thing  on  a  contract  with  the 
Interior  Department. 

This  most  recently  uncovered  attempt 
to  bilk  the  Government  involves  some  of 
the  same  friends  of  Vice  President 
Hubert  Horatio  Humphrey  who  engi- 
neered the  Fiberglass  fiasco  that  left  the 


people  of  this  country  holding  the  beg  In 
a  $3-mUlion  piece  of  Democrat  political 
back  scratching. 

I  Include  at  this  point  for  the  Record 
newspaper  articles  from  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  and  the  New  York  Times 
outlining  certain  aspects  of  this  situa- 
tion and  I  again  suggest  that  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  might  do  well  to 
Uke  a  close  look  at  the  operations  of  this 
outfit.  The  articles  follow: 
I  Prom   the  Cleveland    (Ohto>    Plain   Dealer, 

Peb.  39.  19681 
UNrm>  Statm  Pats  ro«  Nrw  yo«K  Ornc«. 
SuTTB  pon  Rand  ExEctrnve 
(By   Sanford   Watzman) 
Washington  —The  controversial  Rand  De- 
velopment  Corp.   of  Cleveland   hM   received 
government  funds  to  help  maintain  a  special 
office  and  a  private  apartment  in  New  York. 
T'ae  office  Is  the  headquarters  of  George  H. 
Bookbinder,  executive  vice  president  of  Rand, 
who  says  -99' ;  of  my  time"  Is  spent  promot- 
ing the  Interests  of  Rand  with  government 
people. 

The  apartment  has  been  used  In  the  place 
of  a  hotel  room,  by  federal  employes  and 
others.  It  h:»s  two  bedrooms  and  two  bath- 
rooms and  rents  for  $335  a  month. 

These  facts  have  come  to  light  In  a  Plain 
Dealer  examination  of  files  at  the  Pederal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration 
( PWPCA) .  one  of  severnl  government  agencies 
with  which  Rand  has  had  dealings. 

Rand  has  two  projects  going  with  PWPCA. 
One  Is  covered  by  a  9300.000  contract  under 
which    coal   Is   being   tested   as   a   Alter   for 
sewage  In  Cleveland. 

The  second  Involves  a  $683,000  contract 
(sequel  to  a  9133,000  contract)  for  disposal 
of  sewage  solids  In  strip  mines  near  Morgan- 
town,  W.  Va. 

Rard  and  PWPCA  have  been  arguing  over 
whether  certain  overhead  cosu  of  the  com- 
pany should  be  allocated  to  the  pollution 
contracts.  Rand,  thereby,  would  receive  a 
substantial  reimbursement  from  the  govern- 
ment. 

The  overhead  includes  not  only  the  New 
York  office  and  apartment  but  also  com- 
pany expenditures  on  travel,  entertainment 
and  consultant  fees. 

It  has  not  yet  been  settled,  for  Instance, 
whether  the  government  should  help  pay  for 
entertainment  expenses  at  the  Union  Club  In 
Cleveland. 

Bookbinder  has  not  Identified  the  federal 
employes  who  have  been  his  guests  at  the 
apartment.  He  says  he  has  kept  no  record 
of  it.  In  any  event.  It  appears  he  was  not 
asked  this  question. 

When  bookbinder  was  told  that  govern- 
ment workers  get  expense  allowances  to  cover 
hotel  bills,  he  replied: 

"Let  me  put  It  this  way.  We  are  honorable, 
gentlemen.  If  I  can  save  somebody  $10  or  $20 
a  day.  I'm  happy  to  do  It. 

"I  know  what  you  people  get  a  day.  and 
If  a  guy  comes  to  New  York  and  says.  'George, 
can  I  stay  over' — and  It's  been  as  high  as 
assistant  secretary  of  state — say,  'yes.' 

"Now.  you  can  say.  'look,  that  has  nothing 
to  do  with  water  pollution  .  .  .'  " 

The  quote  is  from  the  transcript  of  a  ne- 
gotiating session  on  company  overhead  costs, 
held  at  the  U.S.  Department  of  Interior,  the 
parent  body  of  PWPCA. 

This  session  was  on  Oct.  25,  1967.  Three 
others  followed— the  last  on  Jan.  26— with 
the  company  and  PWPCA  falling  to  reach 
complete  agreement.  However,  the  Issues 
have  been  narrowed. 

The  dispute  with  PWPCA  was  precipitated 
when  the  agency  made  Its  own  flrst  audit  of 
Rand.  The  previous  audit  had  been  con- 
ducted by  the  Defense  Contract  Audit  Agency 
(OCAA).     Other    governmental     units — in- 


cluding PWPCA— accepted  DCAA  findings  as 
a  basis  for  their  own  negotiations. 

But  PWPCA  contracting  officer  Robert  L. 
Wright  and  pricing  analyst  Donald  L.  Ham- 
brlc  turned  out  not  to  be  so  liberal  with  gov- 
ernment funds  as  the  earlier  auditors  had 
been. 

In  the  opening  rounds.  Wright  and  Ham- 
brlc  questioned  Items  Involving  some  $100,- 
000.  Then,  reluctantly,  they  made  conces- 
sions. 

Por  Instance,  they  agreed  to  recognize  the 
New  York  office  and  apartment  as  legitimate 
costs  for  the  government — but  only  because 
their  predecessors  had  done  so  and  Rand  had 
been  given  no  reason  to  anticipate  that 
PWPCA  would  kick  up  a  fuss. 

However,  this  allowance  will  not  be  made 
In  future  years.  

The  final  ruling  of  PWPCA  disallowed  costs 
toUllng  $24,759.  Rand  replied  with  a  notice  It 
was  taking  the  case  to  the  Interior  Depart- 
ments  board  of  contract  appeals. 

Here  are  the  Issues  still  pending  for  the 
fiscal  year  that  ended  March  31,  1967.  (Nego- 
tiations have  not  yet  begun  for  the  current 
year.) 

BNTEirrAIN  M  ENT 

Under  this  heading,  the  total  in  dispute 
Is  $17,348.  Por  example.  PWPCA  contends 
that  American  taxpayers  have  no  stake  In 
"entertainment  costs  Incurred  at  and  through 
the  Onwell  Shooting  Preserve,  University 
Club.  Union  Club  Co..  Country  Club,  Inc.. 
Panama  Hilton.  Century  Plaza  and  Lotus 
Club  and  American  Express  (charges)  in  the 
amount  of  $7.680.50. " 

TRAVn. 

This  $3,078  Item  Includes  "several  trips" 
by  corporation  president  H.  James  Rand  "to 
and  from  Boston  (his  summer  home)  and 
Miami  ( In  connection  with  cancer  research) ." 

A  cancer  vaccine  developed  by  the  company 
got  It  Into  trouble  with  the  U.S.  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration  and  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission.  The  controversy 
wound  up  in  U.S.  District  Court  In  Cleveland. 

Also  disallowed  were  some  travel  costs  to 
and  from  Europe  Incurred  by  Jacques  Wolf- 
gang, a  Rand  director  and  stockholder.  Con- 
sultant fees  paid  to  Wolfgang,  totaling 
$11,000.  finally  were  allowed  after  consider- 
able haggling. 

The  company  said  Wolfgang  attended  in- 
ternational conferences  on  watw  pollution 
and  brought  back  valuable  data.  PWPCA  offi- 
cials countered  that  virtually  the  same  in- 
formation was  available  here  at  the  Library 
of  Congress. 

Hambrlc  wrote  that  Wolfgang's  stock  Inter- 
est in  Rand  "raises  the  question  whether 
arms-length  bargaining  was  present"  when 
the  company  decided  that  Wolfgang's  services 
were  worth  $11,000. 

Although  PWPCA  gave  In  on  this  point.  It 
served  notice  that,  after  next  April  1.  It  would 
no  longer  participate  In  consultant  payments 
td  Wolfgang  "unless  he  becomes  a  full-time 
employe  of  the  company." 

NEW     YORK     OmCE 

Wright  and  Hambrlc  Insisted  they  saw  no 
need  for  this  office,  since  Rand  holds  no  water 
pollution  contracts  in  tl^e  area.  If  the  com- 
pany wants  a  New  York  headquarters,  It 
would  pay  for  It  Itself — without  government 
assistance,  the  two  contend. 

Bookbinder  replied  that  R&nd  had  main- 
tained the  office  for  15  years  and  he  "In- 
herited" It  when  he  Joined  the  company.  He 
said  he  would  not  work  for  Rand  unless  he 
could  stay  in  New  York. 

"New  York  today  happens  to  be  the  hub 
where  new  things  are  happening,  whether  It's 
In  water  pollution,  e.lr  pollution  or  anything 
else,"  he  said  at  the  bargaining  table. 

Because  of  the  past  allowances  by  the  gov- 
ernment, PWPCA  relented  and  agreed  to  al- 
l(jcate  most  of  the  expenses  of  the  office  to  the 
pollution  contracts. 
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Total  operating  expenses  of  the  office,  oc- 
cupied by  Bookbinder  and  his  secretary,  were 
$69,201.28  for  the  year. 

But  PWPCA  did  deduct  from  Its  allowance 
a  figure  representing  25<"r  of  the  office  rent, 
telephone  bills  and  some  other  items. 

The  reason  was  that  a  check  of  long- 
distance telephone  bills  disclosed  that  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  calls  were  made  to  further 
the  Interests  of  the  Universal  Fiberglass 
Corp.,  Rand's  Ill-fated  subsidiary  at  Two  Har- 
bors. Minn. 

Universal  Is  not  In  the  pollution  buslnees. 
It  was  producing  three-wheel  mall  trucks 
until  the  government  canceled  its  contract, 
causing  the  plant  to  close.  The  government 
found  that  the  company  did  not  have  the 
capacity  to  produce  on  time 

The  government  Is  trying  to  recover  several 
million  dollars  it  lost  on  the  deal.  But  Uni- 
versal has  not  allowed  Uncle  Sam  to  make  an 
audit. 

PWPCA  officials  said  Rand  had  consented 
to  the  26%  disallowance.  After  next  April  1. 
the  agency  has  said,  the  offlpe  will  no  longer 
be  considered  an  obligation  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

APARTMENT 

A  one-fotirth  disallowance  has  also  been 
decreed  for  the  apartment,  with  total  dls- 
aUowance  after  April  1.  This  25  <^d— amount- 
ing to  $2,543 — Is  still  In  dispute. 

Bookbinder  was  asked  by  PWPCA  stafT  men 
why  he  needed  residential  quarters  as  well 
as  an  office  to  conduct  his  business.  He  replied 
that  Rand  officials  came  to  New  York  fre- 
quently and  It  was  cheaper  to  put  them  In 
the  apartment  rather  than  hotels. 

He  added:  "I  can  get  more  accomplished  In 
the  evening  over  a  glass  of  whisky  and  soda 
with  people,  and  I  dont  drink,  than  a  lot  of 
Billy  meetings  In  the  office  with  telephones 
ringing." 

PWPCA  held  that  Rsnd  had  not  sufficiently 
documented  Its  contention  that  the  apart- 
ment saved  the  company  money.  In  any 
event,  the  agency  ruled.  It  could  not  reim- 
burse Rand  for  playing  host  to  the  govern- 
ment employes. 

The  three  pollution  contracts  with  Rand 
are  coet-plus-flxed-fee  (CPFP)  agreements. 
This  is  a  contract  form  common  for  research 
and  development  projects. 

Under  the  CPPP  arrangement,  the  govern- 
ment guarantees  a  company  it  will  reimburse 
It  for  all  allowable  costs,  direct  and  Indirect, 
In  performing  the  contract — even  If  the  costs 
exceed  Initial  estimates. 

On  top  of  the  costs,  the  company  gets  a 
fee.  Rand's  fee  totals  $58,000  on  the  two  strip 
mine-sewage  disposal  contracts  and  $19,000 
on  the  Cleveland  coal  filter  experiment. 

PWPCA  engineers  say  both  projects  are 
proceeding  reasonably  well. 

Several  high  officials  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment have  publicly  praised  Rand  for  pioneer- 
ing on  the  pollution  control  front. 

Records  Show  14  Calls  From  Rand  to 

HOMPHREY  Offices 

(By  Sanford  Watzman) 

Washington. — A  new  link  between  the 
Rand  Development  Corp.  of  Cleveland  and 
the  offices  of  Vice  President  Hubert  H  Hum- 
phrey emerges  from  an  examination  of  long- 
distance telephone  records. 

Fourteen  caWa  were  placed  from  New  York 
to  the  Humphrey  office  between  March  1966 
and  March  1967  Eleven  were  Initiated  from 
Rand's  office  there  and  three  from  an  apart- 
ment there  maintained  by  the  company. 

Several  of  these  calls  were  preceded  or 
followed  by  calls  apparently  associated  with 
the  Universal  Fiberglass  Corp..  a  Rand  sub- 
sidiary at  Two  Harbors.  Minn. 

The  Qovernment  at  first  was  a  benefactor 
of  Universal.  But  now  It  Is  fighting  the  com- 
pany In  court. 

Neal  D  Peterson,  an  aide  in  Humphrey's 
office,  where  he  operates  as  a  liaison  man  with 


local  government  officials.  Is  a  brother  of 
Roger  Peterson,  Unlversal's  lawyer  in  Minne- 
apolis. This  was  disclosed  by  The  Plain  Dealer 
on  Feb.  2. 

George  H.  Bookbinder,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  Rand,  Is  the  occupant  of  the  New 
York  office  and  major  domo  of  the  apartment. 
He  has  acknowledged  he  contributed  to 
Humphrey  s  political  campaign  in  1960,  but 
he  denies  he  raised  funds  for  It. 

Personnel  of  the  vice  president's  office  are 
said  to  have  been  among  government  em- 
ployes who  stayed  as  overnight  guests  at 
the  apartment. 

A  Humphrey  spokesman  yesterday  declined 
to  comment  on  this  point  or  on  the  telephone 
calls  until  he  had  had  an  opportunity  to 
examine  data  brought  to  his  attention  by  The 
Plain  Dealer. 

The  material  was  culled  from  the  files  oi 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Admin- 
istration. This  agency  has  questioned  whether 
It  should  help  support  Rand's  New  York  op- 
eration, as  a  cost  attributable  to  pollution 
contracts. 

Neal  Peterson's  connection  with  the  Uni- 
versal Fiberglass  deal  was  sketched  for  re- 
porters by  a  Humphrey  spokesman  after  the 
Peb.  2  article  appeared.  Peterson  himself  has 
been  barred  from  answering  questions  of 
newsmen. 

At  this  briefing,  the  spokesman  said  Peter- 
son had  played  a  "merely  passive  role"  at 
meetings  where  the  government  was  urged 
to  award  a  mall  truck  contract  to  Universal. 
He  sat  in  as  a  representative  of  Humphrey, 
who  was  then  the  vice  president-elect  but 
still  officially  the  senior  U.S.  senator  from 
Minnesota.  Humphrey's  interest  as  a  senator 
was  to  help  secure  a  government  contract 
that  would  provide  Jobs  In  the  state. 

The  General  Services  Administration 
(GSA)  at  flrst  rejected  Unlversal's  bid.  From 
that  lime  on  (the  decision  later  was  re- 
versed), Peterson  took  "no  active  part"  in 
the  affair,  the  spokesman  asserted. 

The  fourteen  telephone  calls  were  placed 
m  1966  on  March  25,  June  7,  July  1,  Aug.  23. 
Sept.  26,  Nov.  10,  18  and  25  and  Dec.  13.  The 
1967  calls  were  on  Jan.  3  and  17,  Feb.  23  and 
27  and  March  3. 

The  March  25  call  to  the  vice  president's 
offices  was  followed  three  minutes  later  by 
a  call  to  Roger  Peterson's  office  in  Minne- 
apolis. It  was  preceded,  by  13  minutes,  by  a 
call  to  a  lawyer  here  who  had  handled  work 
for  Rand. 

The  June  7  log  shows  a  series  of  calls  to 
Roger  Peterson's  office,  followed  by  one  to 
U.S.  Rep.  John  A.  Blatnlk,  D-Mlnn. 

Blatnlk  Is  a  friend  of  Bookbinder  from 
World  War  II  days.  He  was  the  chief  con- 
gressional promoter  of  Unlversal's  contract. 
The  company  plant  Is  In  his  district. 

On  Jan.  17,  a  call  to  the  law  offices  here  of 
E.  K.  Gubln  lasted  32  minutes. 

Gubln  Is  representing  Universal  on  the 
appeal  over  termination  of  Its  contract.  GSA 
canceled  out  because  It  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  mall  trucks  the  company  was  pro- 
ducing. In  addition.  Universal  was  tardy  on 
deliveries. 

A  ruling  by  Eugene  P.  Foley,  another 
Mlnnesotan  and  a  former  Humphrey  aide, 
resulted  in  the  contract  award  to  Universal. 
Foley  at  the  time  was  head  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  (SBA). 

Both  GSA  and  SEA  experts  had  predicted 
that  Universal  would  faU  to  perform  the 
contract  satlsfactorllv.  But  Foley  awarded 
the  company  a  certificate  of  competency — 
an  act  which  compelled  GSA  to  reverse  Itself. 


The  company  Is  the  Rand  Development 
Corporation,  an  engineering  concern.  It  ap- 
parently used  the  apartment  In  place  of 
hotel  rooms  to  accommodate  not  only  of- 
ficers of  the  company  but  also  Federal  ot- 

fic'als.  ^,       .     .,, 

The  Rand  Development  Corporation  is  dif- 
ferent from  the  Rand  Corporation,  the  "think 
tank"  m  Santa  Monica,  Calif.  The  former  Is  a 
private  research  company  that  has  been  ac- 
tive m  such  varied  fields  as  heart-reactlvator 
machines,  robot  watchmen,  cancer  studies, 
water     pollution     and     guns     for     spraying 

plastics.  ,     ^.       ..    ^ 

The  latter  Is  a  nonprofit  organization  that 
has  conducted  various  research  activities  on 
a  contract  basis.  It  has  done  considerable  re- 
search for  the  Air  Force  on  national  security 

matters.  „       ,  »    .  i^ 

One  officer  of  Rand  Development  told 
Federal  officials  that  Federal  employes  who 
had  occupied  the  apartment  included  one 
"as  high  as  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State." 
He  also  said  that  It  had  been  occupied  five 
of  seven  days  a  week.  The  apartment  has 
two  bedrooms  and  two  baths  for  which  the 
company  paid  $4,260  rent  a  year,  plus  other 
expenses  for  a  total  of  $9,710.39.  It  seeks  re- 
imbursement from  the  Government  for  the 
total  amount  as  a  part  of  overhead  costs  as- 
sociated with  contracts  on  water  pollution 
with  agencies  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 

The  Federal  employes  who  may  have  stayed 
in  the  apartment  have  not  been  identified. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall 
has  directed  a  full  Investigation  Into  the 
dealing  of  the  company  with  agencies  In  his 
department.  He  wants  to  find  out,  among 
other  things  whether  Federal  employes  ac- 
cepted favors  from  the  company. 

The  General  Accounting  Office,  often  called 
the  watchdog  of  Congress,  also  has  started 
an  investigation  of  the  company's  contracts. 
The  request  for  an  inquiry  was  made  by 
Representative  H.  R.  Gross,  Republican  of 
Iowa  who  has  called  Congress's  attention  to 
the  apartment  and  to  travel  and  entertain- 
ment fees  claimed  by  the  company. 

The  Rand  office  In  New  York  is  at  420  Lex- 
ington Avenue.  The  location  of  the  apart- 
ment Is  not  clear  In  Government  records. 
Government  files  show  "100  East  Avenue" 
and  "Suiun  House."  But  Representative 
Gross  Identified  the  apartment  as  '^H  in 
building  C  at  415  East  52d  Street."  That  Is 
the  address  of  the  Sutton  House  Apartments. 


(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  4.   19681 
Charging    Oft    or    Apartment    Here    Spurs 
U.S.  Stitdy  of  Contractor 
(By  William  M.  Blair) 
Washington,  March  3.— Federal  Investiga- 
tors are  scrutinizing   a   Cleveland   company 
that  charged  off  a  New  York  office  and  apart- 
ment to  Government  contracts. 


HUMPHREY    mentioned 

Mr.  Gross  also  has  Identified  George  H. 
Bookbinder,  executive  vice  president  of 
Rand,  as  a  "former  money  raiser  for  Vice 
President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey."  A  list  of 
telephone  calls  in  Government  files  show 
several  calls  from  New  York  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's office. 

Mr  Bookbinder,  who  maintains  the  New 
York  office,  has  been  the  company's  repre- 
senUtlve  in  defending  the  cost  claims  before 
the  Interior  Department. 

Files  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Administration  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, which  has  been  negotiating  with  the 
company  over  its  claims,  show  numerous  tele- 
phone calls  to  Washington  and  members 
of  Congress. 

They  also  show  that  Representative  John 
A  Blatnlk,  Democrat  of  Minnesota,  Inter- 
ceded for  the  company  In  negotiations  with 
the  Government.  Mr.  Blatnlk  sought  to  speed 
settlement  of  the  Rand  claims.  He  wrote  to 
Max  N.  Edwards,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  protesting  "incredible.  Interminable 
and  seemingly  Inexcusable  delays"  In  the 
negotiations. 

The  company  currently  holds  two  con- 
tracts with  the  Interior  Department  agen- 
cies. One  Is  a  $628,000  contract  with  the  Of- 
fice of  Coal  Research  under  which  coal  Is 
being  tested  as  a  pollution  filter  In  Cleveland. 
The  other  Is  $633,000  contract  for  work  on 
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disposal  of  solid  wastes  from  strip  mining 
at  Morgantown.  W.  Va. 

The  negotiations  with  the  Government 
also  Involve  two  other  contracU.  not  now 
m  force,  totaling  1655.964.  The  costs  at  stake 
cover  the  company's  nscal  year  that  ended 
March  31.  1967 

Rand  has  had  other  troub:es  wtth  the 
Government  The  Government  canceled  a 
contract  with  a  Rand  subsidiary.  Universal 
Fiberglass  Corporation  of  Two  Harbors. 
Minn.,  for  three-wheeled  mall  carts.  The 
Government  Is  seeking  to  recover  about  »2- 
mllllon  It  lost  on  the  contract  after  It  found 
that  Universal  could  not  produce  Tlie  com- 
pany is  said  to  be  insolvent  Two  Harbors 
Is  In  Representative  Blatnlk's  district. 

INJUNCTIOM  OBTAINED 

Last  year  -.he  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion was  granted  a  permanent  injunction  In 
Federal  District  Court  at  Cleveland  against 
the  manufacture  and  distribution  of  the 
corporations  controversial  cancer  vaccine. 

The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
suspended  trading  in  Rand  stock  for  several 
months  la  t  year  because  of  the  publicity 
given  to  the  alleged  cure  and  because  of 
fluctuation  In  the  price  of  the  stock  at  that 
time.  ^    ^ 

H.  James  Rand  3d  is  president  of  the  com- 
pany. Among  overhead  costs  claimed  by  the 
company  in  the  water  contracts  was  travel 
for  Mr  Rand  between  his  summer  home, 
listed  as  Boston,  and  Miami. 

The  New  York  office  and  apartment  came 
under  ihe  -xrutlny  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment last  September  when  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration  took  over 
audit  of  the  company's  claimed  overhead  and 
administrative  coets.  Previously  the  audit 
had  been  conducted  by  the  Defense  Con- 
tract Audit  Asjency  because  most  of  the 
..ompany's  business  was  with  the  Defense 
Department. 

Other  Government  agencies  accepted  the 
defense  review  Water  pollution  officials  said 
they  did  not  know  how  many  years  back 
the'  charges  for  the  New  York  office  and 
apartment  had  been  approved  for  Govern- 
ment  paymi-nt. 

Donald  L  Hambrlc.  head  of  the  water  ad- 
ministrations contract  pricing  agency,  and 
Robert  L  Wright,  contracting  officer,  dis- 
allowed nearlv  $25,000  In  Rand  expense 
claims  after  questioning  charges  of  nearly 
•125.000.  Rar.d  has  taken  an  appeal  to  In- 
teriors Board  of  Conuact  Appeals. 


GREAT  SOCIETY  GRAPEVINE 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
many  Members  will  remember  the  care- 
free manner  in  which  the  Small  Business 
Administration  was  handing  over  the 
taxpayers  money  to  a  Democratic  Party 
State  central  committeeman  in  Alaska 
imder  the  guise  of  a  disaster  loan  after 
last  year's  flood  in  that  State. 

You  will  recall  that  this  political  func- 
tionary. Etonald  Pruhs.  was  given  nearly 
a  million  dollars  worth  of  long-term, 
low-interest  loans  with  wWch  he 
promptly  paid  off  a  short-term,  high- 
interest  bank  loan  on  his  motel. 

Now.  thanks  to  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
we  have  the  story  of  another  lean  to  an- 
other motel  owned  with  Democratic 
Party  connections. 


Aiid  what  do  you  suppose  this  loan 
was  used  for?  Why.  to  pay  off  a  high- 
interest,  short-term  bank  loan.  What 
else? 

This  loan  was  made  by  the  Economic 
Development  Administration  of  the  Com- 
merce Department. 

It  was  a  construction  loan,  the  EDA 
claims,  but  for  some  strange  reason  it 
was  made  6  months  after  this  luxury 
motel  opened  its  doors,  for  business. 

Another  interesting  facet  of  this  situa- 
tion is  that  EDA  loans  are  supposed  to 
go  into  areas  with  high  unemployment— 
which  Corpus  Chrlstl  certainly  is  not. 
However.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Democratic 
Party  circles  the  old  adage  that  'where 
there's  a  will  there's  a  way"  is  standard 
operating  procedure,  and  the  gimmick 
dreamed  up  here  was  the  creation  of  an 
"economic  development  district"  that 
had  the  effect  of  turning  on  the  Federal 
money  spigot  for  one  Robert  H.  Flato, 
the  motel  owner. 

The  Small  Business  Administration's 
handout  artists  could  not  stand  not  being 
in  on  this  project  and  they  pitched  in 
and  helped  determine  that  the  loan 
should  be  granted. 

Since  I  first  heard  of  the  SBA  wind- 
fall to  the  Democrat  in  Alaska,  I  have 
wondered  how  he  learned  that  such  a 
deal  was  available  to  him.  Perhaps  he 
heard  about  this  Corpus  Christi  loan 
through  the  Democrat  grapevine. 

At  any  rate,  this  is  just  another  exam- 
ple of  how  the  faithful  are  favored  under 
the  Johnson  administrations  so-called 
Great  Society. 

I  include  at  this  point  a  copy  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  story  on  this  case: 
Political  Ficu«e  Got  Favorable  US.  Loan 
( By  Robert  L.  Jackson) 
Coapus  CHRWTi  — A  prominent  Texas  land 
developer  with  Democratic  connections  has 
received  a  "depressed  area"  loan  of  S410.000 
from  the  government  for  construction  of  a 
luxury  motel  on  the  bay  here 

The  loan  to  developer  Robert  H.  Flato  and 
hU  partners  was  granted  In  a  resort  area 
where  other  motel  owners  insist  there  is  gen- 
erally no  shortage  of  motel  rooms. 

Other  circumstances  surrounding  the  loan 

are: 

It  was  the  only  hotel  or  motel  loan  among 
535  projects  financed  by  the  U.S.  Economic 
Development  Administration  in  the  fiscal 
year  ending  last  June  30. 

OPENED    BEFORB    LOAN    WAS    MADE 

The  EDA.  a  branch  of  the  Department  9f 
Commerce,  granted  the  construction  loan  to 
the  Flato  group  six  months  after  the  motel, 
the  11-story  Sheraton  Marina  Inn,  had  been 
opened  in  June,  1966. 

There  are  six  other  hotels  or  motels  within 
a  mile  radius,  the  newest  of  which  was 
finished  eight  months  before  Flatos.  Two 
are  In  the  same  luxury  class  and  are  larger 

—The  low-interest  government  loan  en- 
abled Marina  Inn,  Inc.,  Flato's  firm,  to  pay 
off  a  high-interest,  short-term  commercial 
mortgage  which  It  had  taken  two  months 
earlier  It  was  a  third  lien  on  the  property  In 
the  same  amount  as  the  government  loan— 

$410,000.  .       ^  ,      .    »K. 

EDA  officials  in  Washington  defend  the 
loan  as  entirely  proper.  So  does  Rep.  John 
Young  (D-Tex.).  for  whom  Flato  was  a  cam- 
paign worker  In  1964  and  prior  years.  Young 
had  no  opposition  In  the  1966  election,  hence 
had  no  need  for  campaign  workers. 

Flato  is  associated  In  business  In  Corpus 
ChrlsU  with  the  congressman's  top  campaign 


executive.  Lew  Borden,  who  has  helped  di- 
rect Young's  campaigns  for  12  years. 

Young  said  he  couldn't  recall  If  he  had 
interceded  with  the  EDA  on  behalf  of  Flato. 
But  he  was  familiar  enough  with  the  loan  to 
know  about  prior  commercial  mortgages  and 
to  assert  that  the  loan  helped  create  140 
J3bs.  ,,, 

Borden,  described  by  Young  as  -my  life- 
long friend  and  right  arm,"  has  been  an 
officer  in  a  realty  firm  with  Flato  since  March 

1962 

Although  Borden  and  Flato  are  not  asso- 
ciated in  the  motel  project,  they  have  bought 
and  sold  other  properties  Jointly,  and  Borden 
Is  currently  trustee  for  Flato  and  others  In 
the  ownership  of  some  vacant  land. 

Borden,  a  civic  leader,  also  heads  the 
Coastal  Bend  Economic  Development  Dis- 
trict, a  quasl-government  body  which  gave 
Flato's  loan  application  a  certificate  of  ap- 
proval. Without  It.  the  money  could  not  have 
been  granted  by  Washington. 

Oolman  Stein,  director  of  business  loans 
for  the  EDA  In  Washington,  said  his  agency 
attempts  to  help  areas  of  high  unemploy- 
ment—areas where   the   Jobless   rate   Is   67^ 

or  more. 

Corpus  Chrlstl  la  not  such  an  area.  Ito  un- 
employment rate  has  remained  at  less  than 

4^^  . 

DEVELOPMENT     DISTRICT 

Stein  said  the  city  qualified  for  the  low- 
Interest  motel  loan  only  because  It  Is  the 
center  of  the  Coastal  Bend  Development  Dis- 
trict. This  district— the  first  of  Its  kind  in 
the  nation— was  formed  in  November.  1966. 
Flato's  loan  was  approved  the  following 
January. 

Through  formation  of  the  development  dis- 
trict. Corpus  Chrlstl  became  qualified  to  re- 
ceive business  loans  and  public  works  grants 
as  the  ••stimulus"  center  of  a  20-county 
region  containing  areas  of  economic  distress. 
Stein  acknowledged  that  Flato  filed  his  loan 
application  In  February.  1966.  when  his  proj- 
ect was  not  eligible  to  receive  government 
money  because  the  district  had  not  been 
formed.  But  formation  of  the  district  was 
being  discussed,  he  said. 

Asked  about  approval  of  a  construction 
loan  to  a  motel  that  was  already  operating. 
Stein  said  he  did  not  know  how  many  EDA 
business  loans  are  granted  after  a  facility  is 
buUt   But  he  termed  it  "not  unusual." 

He  said,  however.  It  Is  the  only  motel  or 
hotel  loan  granted  last  fiscal  year.  Three 
others  were  approved  the  previous  year,  the 
largest  amount^-$260.00O— going  to  a  hotel 
in  American  Samoa.  The  others  got  less  than 
$100,000.  ^^  ^   ..  _ 

Stein  challenged  any  suggestion  that  the 
government  had  "balled  out"  the  Flato  proj- 
ect He  said  the  EDA  knew  of  the  existing 
$410  000  commercial  loan,  which  he  said  was 
an  interim  loan  on  top  of  two  commercial 
loans  totaling  $19  million. 

The  motel  owners  reportedly  were  paying 
ir  to  10%  interest  on  the  commercial  loan 
which  the  government  supplanted  with  Its 
16-vear  loan  at  45,8%  Interest. 

Stem  said  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion helped  determine  the  feasibility  of  fi- 
nancing Flatos  motel,  and  studied  its  operat- 
ing revenues.  These  files  contain  confidential 
business  information  which  cannot  be  dis- 
closed, he  said. 

The  "Hmes  learned,  however,  that  the  same 
month  the  government  was  putting  money 
into  the  motel  ita  owners  won  a  tax  assess- 
ment reduction.  Their  case  was  based  part- 
ly on  the  contention  that  a  hotel  experiences 
difficulties  its  first  three  years. 

Flato  defended  the  commercial  and  gov- 
ernment loans  by  saying  his  178-room  motel 
cost  $3.2  million.  Its  1967  assessment,  how- 
ever, was  only  $345,000,  Including  land  and 
Improvement. 
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million  in  fair  market  lvalue,  In  the  asses- 
sors  opinion 

Asked  if  Kep.  Young  had  helped  his  proj- 
ect get  the  government  loan.  Flato  replied: 
•I  don't  rempniber  right  now  "  He  said  he 
"assumed"  that  he  sought  the  congressman's 

help.  I 

Stein,  who  wa.=i  asked  the  same  question, 
said  he  was  not  dlrectl^  associated  with  the 
loan  when  It  was  granljed.  He  said  It  Is  not 
unusual,  however,  lor  the  agency  to  be  con- 
tacted by  "congressmen,  senators,  governors 
and  mayors." 

Although  Young  said  he  did  not  recall  If 
he  interceded  on  behalf  of  Flato.  he  said,  "I 
would  certainly  be  glad  to  recommend  them. 
This  Is  a  well-Justlfled  loan." 

The  loan  created  about  140  Jobs  for  people 
who  could  be  drawn  from  counties  surround- 
ing Corpus  Chrlstl,  he  said. 

"I've  tried  to  Interest  federal  agencies  In 
projects  of  nil  kinds  in  my  district."  Young 
said.  "I've  had  some  success  In  that  line." 

CITES    VALUE 

Young  was  a  member  of  the  House  Public 
Works  Committee  which  created  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Administration — the  prede- 
cessor of  the  EDA. 

Young  s;Ud  he  helped  establish  the  20- 
county  Coastal  Bend  Development  DUtrlct. 
He  said  It  has  improved  the  economy  of 
southeast  Texas. 

The  district  has  received  three  public 
works  gr-ants  since  its  creation,  including 
funds  for  an  industrlnl  park  and  Improve- 
ment of  port  facilities  at  Corpus  Chrlstl.  But 
the  grant  to  Flato's  motel  remains  Its  only 
business  lo.m. 

Borden  dismissed  the  notion  that  there  Is 
any  conflict  in  his  role  as  a  Flato  business 
associate  and  he.id  of  the  quasl-government 
agency  that  certified  Plato's  loan. 

'•My  aE.socl.itlon  with  him  Is  so  limited," 
he  said.  'We  simply  own  some  vacant 
property." 

Borden  said  the  necessary  certificate  of 
approval  which  his  nonprofit  agency  gave 
Flato's  application  did  not  determine  the  fi- 
nancial conditions  of  the  loan.  But  be  agreed 
the  loan  could  not  h^ve  been  granted  with- 
out it.  ,  , 
Stein  also  brushed  bslde  any  suggestion  of 
confiict-of-mterest  involving  Borden,  a  re- 
spected Corpus  Chrlstl  citizen.  He  raid  the 
EDA's  experience  Is  that  civic  leaders  heading 
these  local  districts  almost  always  have  busi- 
ness Interests  In  their  communities. 

Stein  added  that  pursuant  to  law.  federal 
funds  could  go  to  Flato's  motel  only  if  It  was 
determined  that  it  would  not  take  business 
away  from  existing  motels  nearby. 

"It  has  definitely  hurt  business,"  said  one 
owner.  "It  has  sliced  the  pie  a  little  thinner 
for  all  of  us." 

"This  Is  unfair  competition,  really,  com- 
plained another.  "We  can  use  all  the  rooms 
that  are  available  here  during  the  summer, 
but  the  other  nine  rtionths  of  the  year  there 
Is  not  that  big  a  demand. 

"If  the  feder.il  government  Is  going  to 
build  a  motel,  there  are  other  places  In  the 
country  that  need  them  worse." 


GAP  IN  PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  ON 
AMERICA'S  SERVICEMEN  AND 
VETERANS 


OFFICIALS    INTERCEDr 

With  a  30%   assessment  ratio  In  effect  In 
Nueces  County,   that  would  represent  $1.1 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  read 
with  interest  the  many  statements  in- 
serted In  the  Congressional  Record  in 
recent  weeks  applauding  the  President's 


message  of  January  30,  1968.  on  Ameri- 
ca's servicemen  and  veterans.  Despite 
the  commendations  this  message  has  re- 
ceived, it  is  apparent  that  the  message 
is  more  significant  for  its  omissions  than 
for  its  promises  and  recommendations. 

I  was  particularly  disappointed  at  the 
President's   failure  to   recommend  any 
increase  in  the  rates  of  monthly  com- 
pensation  payable   to   approximately   2 
million  veterans  T\'ith  service-connected 
disabilities.  Legislation  enacted  into  law 
on  August  31,  1967,  authorized  a  cost-of- 
living  increase  in  the  rates  of  nonsery- 
ice-connected  pension  for  almost  2  mil- 
lion veterans  and  their  .survivors.  Asain. 
on  December  15,  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives passed  a  bill.  H.R.  12555,  further 
liberalizing     the     nonservice-connected 
pension  program.  Now,  let  me  make  it 
crystal  clear  that  I  supported  these  bills 
in    the    House    of    Representatives.    It 
seemed  logical,  however,  that  the  plight 
of   the   sei-vice   connected   should   have 
been  reviewed  at  the  same  time  or  soon 
after. 

SILENCE   ON    SERVICE-CONNECTED   INCREASES 

Now.  I  am  dismayed  to  learn  that  the 
President  has  again  urged  Congress  to 
enact  this  second  nonservice-connected 
pension  proposal  but  he  has  elected  to 
remain  silent  with  respect  to  increases 
in  the  rates  of  compensation  for  service- 
connected  disability. 

When  I  inquired  about  this  unfortu- 
nate omission.  I  was  informed  unofficial- 
ly that  the  President  was  waiting  for  the 
report  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
Advisory  Commission.  Mr.  Speaker,  how 
long  is  the  President  going  to  use  this 
excuse  for  inaction  on  this  vital  matter? 
More  than  a  year  ago,  the  President,  in  a 
message  on  servicemen  and  veterans  di- 
rected the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs,  in  consultation  with  leading  vet- 
erans' groups  to  conduct  a  comprehen.sive 
study  of  the  pension,  compensation,  and 
benefits  svstem  for  veterans,  their  fami- 
lies, and  their  survivors.  The  Advisory 
Commission.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  conducting 
this  study  for  the  Administrator. 

The  President  in  this  same  message  to 
Congress  set  a  deadline  of  January  1968 
for  the  recommendations  of  the  Adminis- 
trator and  his  Advisory  Commission. 
The  recommendations  have  not  yet  been 
unveiled,  yet  on  the  last  day  of  January 
1968,  we  received  a  message  from  the 
President  that  was  distinguished  by  the 
absence  of  any  recommendation  on  com- 
pensation for  the  war  disabled. 

DISCRIMINATION    AGAINST    WAR    DISABLED 

The  plight  of  the  war-disabled  veteran 
was  highlighted  by  National  Commander 
Francis  J.  Beaton  of  the  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans,  in  a  recent  statement  in- 
serted in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
February  7  by  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  AndrewsI.  Commander 
Beaton  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  90th  Congress  has  already  enacted 
legislation  to  ease  the  economic  burden 
of  military  personnel.  Federal  employees, 
social  security  beneficiaries,  welfare  re- 
cipients, and  non-servire-connected  pen- 
sioners. Commander  Beaton  then  states: 

The  average  Increase  of  10^,,  granted  by 
PL  89-311  effective  December  1.  1965.  fell 
short  by  six  percent  of  bridging  the  gap  be- 
tween the  buying  power  of  the  compensa- 


tion dollar  and  the  Increase  In  living  costs. 
This  deficiency  has  since  been  compounded 
by  an  additional  seven  percent  ri?e  in  the 
cost  of  living.  Moreover,  it  Is  a  sad  certainty 
that  prices  will  continue  to  advance  through 
1968  at  a  rate  of  about  four  percent.  This 
will  result  in  a  corresponding  decrease  In  the 
value  of  the  veteran's  compensation  dollar. 
We  think  It  Is  abundantly  clear  that  an  over- 
whelming case  exists  for  restoring  the  full 
value  of  disabUlty  compensation  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  date.  This  applies  with  special 
force  to  those  who  are  so  severely  disabled 
as  to  be  unemployable.  This  group  has  suf- 
fered an  even  greater  erosion  of  their  living 
standards. 


I  share  the  views  of  the  Disabled  Amer- 
ican Veterans  in  this  matter,  and  urge 
the  administration  to  address  itself  to 
this  problem  that  warrants  the  highest 
priority. 

MONETARY  HERESY 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  America 
must  face  up  to  an  increase  in  the  price 
of  gold,  if  only  to  encourage  domestic 
production. 

The  overriding  advantage  will,  ot 
course,  enable  the  Treasury  Department 
to  protect  its  stocks  if  the  boost  is  sub- 
stantial enoush  to  denote  permanency 
and  thus  dissuade  speculators  from  as- 
suming further  increases.  Since  the  pres- 
ent $35  an  ounce  has  held  firm  for  35 
years,  there  is  no  reason  why  a  sensible 
and  significant  increase  at  this  time 
could  not  remain  fixed  through  the  re- 
mainder of  this  century. 

To  double  the  value  would  hardly  be 
out  of  line  with  cost  increa.ses  of  all  com- 
modities that  the  world  has  experienced 
since  the  current  price  of  gold  was  set 
in  1934.  Whatever  the  formula  decided 
upon,  there  is  no  que.stion  but  that  a 
meaningful  incentive  in  the  form  of  a 
better  price  is  essential  to  the  stimula- 
tion of  our  gold  mining  industry. 

The  marked  decline  in  domestic  gold 
production  in  recent  years  must  be  re- 
versed By  1950  this  country  was  produc- 
ing less  than  one-half  of  the  4,870.000 
fine  ounces  that  came  from  our  mines 
in  1940.  For  3  years  ending  in  1966.  a 
cumulative  amount  of  only  4,974.000  fine 
oimces  were  mined.  Furthermore,  a  ma- 
jor share  is  being  consumed  in  the 
electrical,  electronic,  and  aerospace  in- 
dustries, thus  precluding  the  Treasui-y 
Department  from  building  up  the  stocks 
which  it  badly  needs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  even  if  the  Government 
takes  drastic  steps— such  as  curtailing 
foreign  aid  and  restricting  exce.ssive  im- 
ports, both  of  which  should  have  been 
done  long  ago — to  wipe  out  our  balance- 
of-payments  deficits,  it  is  obvious  that 
there'  will  not  in  the  near  future  be 
enough  gold  coming  back  into  this  coun- 
try for  adequate  replenishment  of  our 
stocks.  We  may  as  well  recognize  that 
a  price  increase  is  vital. 
The  change  will  necessarily  be  made 
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through  agreement  with  other  members 
of  the  International  Monetary  Fund  and 
not  unilaterally.  In  my  opinion,  no  con- 
gressional action  would  be  required.  Even 
so.  there  is  little  question  but  that  the 
House  and  Senate  would  concur  in  a 
price  change. 

An  excellent  analysis  of  the  subject, 
alone  with  the  procedure  under  which 
a  new  price  would  be  fixed,  appeared  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  for  March  4, 
1968.  I  include  both  articles  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point: 

MONCTABT    HniCSY— 80M«   U«CE  THAT   UnrTTD 

3TATr3  Plan  Gold  Pwc*  R1s«  BZFonz  One 
Is  Forced— Thet  Sat  Inte«natxonal  Pact 
Could  Hold  Dollar's  Value  in  Terms  or 
Other  Monets — Choosing  "the  Lesser  or 
Evils" 

(By  Le«  Sllbermant 
New  York. — Some  influential  bankers  and 
economists  are  tlilnklng  out  loud  about  the 
supposedly  unthinkable  In  international  fl- 
nance. 

They  are  prodding  the  Government  to 
drop  Its  Insistence  that  the  U.S.  can  never 
change  tHe.  »35-an-ounce  price  It  flxed  tor 
gold  in  1914.  They  urge  Washington  to  begin 
planning  now  how  to  pull  off  a  neat  mone- 
tary reat:  Raising  the  price  of  gold  without 
devaluing  the  dollar. 

To  Washington,  raising  the  gold  price  Is  a 
heresy.  By  treaty,  the  value  of  all  non-Com- 
munist currencies  Is  measured  by  their 
worth  In  dollars.  And  the  value  of  the  dollar 
is  fixed  at  l-35th  of  an  ounce  of  gold  by  the 
Treasury's  practice  of  redeeming  for  gold  at 
the  »35  price  any  dollars  presented  to  It  by 
foreign  central  banks.  Change  the  gold  price, 
the  usual  argument  runs,  and  you  shake  the 
value  of  every  currency  and  risk  world  mon- 
etary chaos.  So  successive  Administrators 
have  proclaimed  the  gold  price  "immuUble." 

DESIRABLE — BUT  POSSIBLE? 

Critics  of  this  rigid  position  generally  con- 
cede It  would  be  desirable  to  hold  the  price 
at  $35.  But  they  fear  It  won't  be  possible 
much  longer,  given  the  rate  at  which  dollars 
are  draining  out  of  the  country  and  the 
rate  at  which  U.S.  supplies  of  the  gold 
needed  to  buy  back  these  dollars  are  run- 
ning out.  The  US.  gold  board  Is  down  to 
less  than  $12  billion  today,  from  J22.7  billion 
in  1957. 

(Demand  for  gold  rose  sharply  on  the  Lon- 
don bullion  markets  late  last  week,  particu- 
larly on  Friday,  apparently  triggered  by  ru- 
mors that  the  U.S.  would  change  lU  gold 
selling  policies.  See  story  on  page  12.) 

The  U.S..  say  the  critics,  should  seek  an 
International  agreement  that  would  permit 
the  gold  price  to  be  raised  before  any  crisis 
got  out  of  hand  but  would  maintain  existing 
rates  for  the  exchange  of  major  foreign  c\ir- 
rencles  for  dollars.  Thus,  they  say.  the  dollar 
would  not  be  devalued:  It  would  be  worth 
less  gold,  but  It  would  be  worth  Just  as 
many  pounds,  francs  or  lire  as  before,  and 
world  trade  and  Investment  could  proceed 
with  no  paralyzing  blow  to  confidence,  the 
argument  goes.  U.S.  gold  stocks,  being  worth 
more,  would  last  longer,  giving  Uncle  Sam 
needed  additional  time  to  bring  Interna- 
tional Income  into  balance  with  outgo. 

If  this  course  isn't  followed,  the  critics  add. 
the  U.S.  risks  being  forced  to  raise  the  gold 
price  unilaterally  In  the  midst  of  an  over- 
whelming financial  crisis.  Or.  they  say.  the 
US.  may  lose  gold  until  It  cannot  prevent 
speculators  from  pushing  the  price  above  $35 
an  ounce  on  'free"  markets,  chiefly  ^ndon 
(the  US.  sells  gold  there  when  necessary  to 
keep  the  price  around  $35) .  Either  way.  they 
say.  the  result  would  be  the  world  mone- 
tary chaos  the  Administration  fears. 

"Time  is  running  out. "  says  AMred  Ben- 
nett, international  economist  of  Chemical 
Bank  New  York  Trust  Co.  "A  deliberately 
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planned  rtse  In  the  price  of  gold  could  be 
the  lesser  of  evils." 

Brrrm  than  chao« 

George  S.  Moore,  chairman  of  First  Na- 
Uonal  City  Bank  of  New  York,  similarly 
argues  that  an  "orderly,  multinational" 
afreement  to  raise  the  gold  price  would  be 
better  than  the  "chaos"  that  might  ensue  If 
the  US.  ran  too  low  on  gold  to  hold  the 
price  at  $35.  And  Milton  Friedman,  a  former 
adviser  to  Barry  Goldwater  and  a  leading  con- 
servative economist,  flatly  predicts  that 
"sometime  within  the  next  few  years"  the 
price  of  gold  'will  be  raised  or  permitted  to 
rtse." 

This  Is  still  a  minority  view,  and  there  are 
strong  argumenU  against  It.  Doubters  fear 
that  even  a  gold  Increase  made  by  Interna- 
tional agreement  would  shock  traders  and  in- 
vestors already  unnerved  by  devaluation  of 
the  pound  last  fall.  Some  also  question 
whether  It  would  be  possible  to  negotiate  an 
International  agreement  to  raise  the  prtce  In 
the  absolute  secrecy  that  would  be  required; 
any  premature  leak  of  the  news  that  a  price 
boost  was  being  planned  could  touch  off  a 
devastating  run  on  the  remaining  U.S.  gold 
supplies. 

"It  Is  absolutely  essential  In  these  sensi- 
tive times  that  we  keep  tinkering  with  gold 
to  a  minimum. "  says  Charles  E.  Walker,  ex- 
ecutive vice  president  of  the  American  Bank- 
ers Association  A  New  York  banker  and 
former  Treasury  official  adds:  "I  Just  don't 
think  a  prtce  increase  could  be  done  smooth- 
ly—and If  It  doesn't  go  according  to  scenario, 
the  rtsk  could  be  a  world-wide  recession." 

HELPING    rOES    AND    HTTRTING    rRIXMDS 


Even  advocates  of  a  gold-price  boost  con- 
cede It  would  be  an  enormous  embarrassment 
to  US.  diplomacy.  It  would  reward  nations 
with  which  the  US.  U  at  odds— France,  which 
has  piled  up  a  huge  gold  hoard,  and  South 
Africa  and  Russia,  the  world's  leading  gold- 
mining  countries  It  would  hurt  friendly  na- 
tions, such  as  West  Germany  and  lUly,  that 
have  heeded  American  pleas  to  keep  more  of 
their  monetary  reserves  In  dollars  rather  than 
turning  those  dollars  In  for  Treasury  gold. 

Proponents  of  a  price  boost  nevertheless 
seem  to  be  gaining  strength.  They  have  con- 
siderable support  among  European  central 
and  private  bankers,  whose  confidence  or  lack 
of  confidence  In  the  dollar  Is  crucial.  One 
university  economist  adds  that  even  a  sur- 
prising number  of  the  U.S.  Government 
monetary  specialists  he  meets  now  beUeve 
that  "worse  things  can  happen  than  raising 
the  price  of  gold." 

If  any  Government  people  do  hold  sucn 
rtews.  they  have  been  silent.  But  non-Gov- 
ernment gold  heretics  have  been  vocal  enough 
to  force  Washington  out  of  Its  long- 
held  position  that  the  subject  must  not  even 
be  debated.  William  McChesney  Martin  Jr., 
chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  re- 
cently devoted  an  entire  highly  publicized 
speech  to  disputing  the  price-boost  argu- 
ments of  what  he  called  "a  number  of  ob- 
servers in  the  U.S.  and  abroad." 

The  proponents  of  a  prtce  boost  have  some 
divisions  within  their  own  ranks.  Some, 
prominently  Including  Mr.  Moore  of  First 
National  City  Bank,  think  the  U.S.  should 
first  make  an  all-out  effort  to  bring  Its  In- 
tematlorud  payments  Into  balance,  adopting 
restrictive  domestic  fiscal  and  monetary 
policies  to  prevent  American  exports  from 
being  priced  out  of  world  markets;  only  If 
these  efforU  fall,  should  Washington  seek 
International  agreement  on  a  gold  boost, 
this  view  holds.  Others  say  that  the  gold 
price  should  be  raised  even  If  the  balance- 
of-peyments  deficit  Is  wiped  out;  an  Increase 
then  coxild  be  made  In  a  non-crisis  atmos- 
phere, they  contend,  and  It  would  stretch 
U.S.  gold  supplies  for  the  long  pull. 

But   on   one   point   all   the   gold   heretics 

agree:  If  present  balance-of -payments  trends 

•  aren't  reversed  soon — and  the  enormous  dol- 


lar drain  of  the  Vietnam  war  makes  It  doubt- 
ful—the U.S.  before  long  simply  won't  have 
enough  gold  left  to  defend  the  $36  prtce. 
The  nation,  they  say,  should  draw  at  least 
contingency  plans  for  an  orderly  prtce  in- 
crease before  It  gets  Into  such  a  fix. 

"The  logic  of  the  numbers  Is  Inexorable." 
says  Mr.  Bennett  of  Chemical  Bank.  "If,  be- 
cause of  the  payments  deficit,  we  keep  feed- 
ing out  dollars  that  can  be  redeemed  for 
gold.  It  will  be  Just  a  matter  of  time  before 
we  find  ourselves  out  of  gold."  He  calculates 
that  the  danger  pwlnt,  at  which  the  Govern- 
ment would  have  to  stop  selling  gold  to  for- 
eign dollars-holders  to  keep  what  Uttle  of 
the  metal  remained  in  Fort  Knox,  may  be 
reached  In  1071  or  1S72. 

Others  think  the  crtsls  may  come  sooner. 
The  U.S.,  they  note,  lost  $900  mllUon  In  gold 
In  December  alone  as  It  sold  the  metal  to 
prevent  speculative  buying  from  pushing  the 
price  above  $35  on  the  free  markets.  And 
Europeans  especially  doubt  the  U.S.  will  sell 
its  gold  to  the  last  bar  In  a  vain  attempt  to 
hold  the  prtce.  "I  really  doubt  If  Amertcans 
would  permit  the  gold  reserve  to  fall  much 
below  $10  billion,'.'  says  Hans  Bar.  a  Zurtch 
banker.  "I  would  expect  the  Government  In- 
stead to  place  an  embargo  on  sales." 

ARGUMENT  rOR  AN  EMBARGO 

Not  everyone  would  be  displeased  by  an 
embargo;  some  university  economists  urge 
the  U.S.  to  stop  gold  sales  now.  rather  than 
raising  the  price  or  seeing  the  gold  drain 
out.  Foreign  nations  would  continue  to  hold 
dollars  In  their  monetary  reserves  and  use 
them  to  finance  trade,  even  if  the  dollars 
were  no  longer  convertible  Into  gold,  they 
argue — principally  because  the  foreigners 
would  have  to  use  something  and  there 
wouldn't  be  anything  else.  Sen.  Jacob  Javlts 
(R..  NY.)  made  a  less  extreme  proposal 
last  week  that  the  U.S.  embargo  gold  sales 
temporarily  to  conserve  Its  supply,  while 
holding  the  $35  price. 

The  response  to  Sen.  Javlte'  proposal 
wasn't  heartening  to  embargo  advocates;  the 
U.S.  probably  lost  more  gold  In  the  ensuing 
speculative  run   on  the  London  market. 

Proponents  of  a  gold-price  rise  think  the 
result  of  an  actual  embargo  on  gold  sales — 
temporary  or  permanent,  planned  or  forced — 
would  be  Immeasurably  worse.  Foreign  coun- 
tries, they  think,  would  take  Immediate 
steps  to  minimize  their  use  of  dollars,  by 
developing  a  system  of  gearing  their  own 
currencies  directly  to  gold  and  by  setting  up 
a  maze  of  exchange  controls  and  trade  re- 
strictions. Possible  upshot:  World  depres- 
sion. 

Advocates  of  a  gold  Increase  also  argue 
that.  In  the  long  run,  the  U.S.  can't  defend 
the  $35  price  because  over  the  years  since 
1934  that  prtce  has  gotten  out  of  line  with 
all  other  world  prices. 

CHKAPKR    THAN     FLATHrtTlI 

Gold  now  Is  cheap  enough.  In  compari- 
son with  such  other  precious  metals  as  plati- 
num, that  it  Is  winning  widespread  use  In 
the  electrical,  electronic  and  aerospace  In- 
dustries. Owners  of  Zenith  TV  sets,  for  exam- 
ple, now  can  switch  channels  with  the  aid  of 
24-carat  gold-tipped  tuners,  and  Interna- 
tional Business  Machines  Corp.  estimates 
that  one  of  Its  medlimi-slzed  computers  con- 
tains 35.000  gold-plated  circuit  contacts. 

The  result:  Booming  industrial  use — and 
private  hoarding— Is  siphoning  away  newly 
mined  gold  that  the  Treasury  would  dearly 
love  to  buy  to  replace  the  gold  It  must  sell 
to  redeem  dollars.  In  fact,  world  Industrial 
and  private  gold  purchases  amounted  to 
$2.5  bUllon  last  year — enough  not  only  to 
swallow  the  entire  record  world  production 
of  $1.4  billion  m  newly  mined  gold  but  to 
pull  over  $1  billion  more  out  of  world  mone- 
tary reserves  besides. 

If  the  gold  price  were  doubled  or  tripled, 
some  economlsU  say.  U.S.  gold  stocks  would 
be  increased  not  only  because  the  value  of 
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the  gold  Uncle  Sam  now  has  would  be  multi- 
plied but  because  the  Treasury  would  be  able 
to  keep  more  newly  mined  gold  In  Its  mone- 
tary stocks.  They  reason  that  a  big  price 
boost  would  stop  much  marginal  Industrial 
use  of  gold  and  also  encourage  mining  of 
new  supplies  that  cannot  be  dug  out  of  the 
earth  profitably  at  the  $35-an-ounce  prtce. 

DETENDERS'    VIEWS 

Defenders  of  the  present  $35  price  have 
some  counter-argumente  beyond  their  main 
contention  that  the  fixed  $35  price  Is  the 
keystone  of  a  monetary  system  that  has 
given  the  non-Conununlst  world  two  decades 
of  unprecedented  prosperity.  Some  doubt 
that  a  price  boost  would  stop  speculative 
buying  of  gold  and  the  flow  of  gold  out  of 
the  Treasury.  Indeed,  they  think  specula- 
tive buying  might  Increase  because  specula- 
tors would  think  that  one  prtce  boost  might 
be  followed  by  another. 

Federal  Reserve  Chairman  Martin  also 
argues  that  a  gold  boost  would  create  a 
strong  temptation  for  the  U.S.  to  put  off  the 
stern  fiscal  and  moneUfy  measures  that 
eventually  must  be  taken  to  wipe  out  the 
payments  deficit. 

Price-rise  advocates  concede  an  Increase 
would  have  some  painful  effects.  If  the  prtce 
were  raised  by  International  agreement,  all 
countries  participating  in  the  agreement  and 
keeping  the  exchanges  ratios  of  their  cur- 
rencies with  the  dollar  unchanged  would 
be  cheapening  their  currencies  In  terms  of 
gold— and  this,  the  gold  heretics  concede, 
would  create  powerful  world-wide  Inflation- 
ary pressures.  All  governments  participating 
In  the  agreement,  they  say,  would  have  to 
take  strong  measures  to  combat  the  In- 
flationary tendencies. 


If  Congress  defeated  a  boost?  Nobody  even 
wants  to  think  of  the  chaos  that  would  en- 
sue then. 

PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  JOINS  IN 
HONORING  CONGRESSMAN  JACK 
BROOKS,  OJ'  TEXAS 


How    Would    UNrrto    States    Raise    Gold 

Price?  Complex,  Highly  Secret  Uahtvvers 

Would  Be  Needed 

If  the  U.S.  decides  to  raise  the  price  of 
gold,  how  would  it  go  about  doing  so?  That 
question  is  more  complicated  than  It  looks. 

In  January  1934.  President  Franklin  Roose- 
velt acting  under  a  1933  law.  simply  decreed 
a  rise  to  the  present  price  of  $35  an  ounce 
from  the  old  prtce  of  $20.67.  But  In  1944  the 
$35  price  was  enshrined  in  the  treaty  creat- 
ing the  International  Monetary  Fund— an  or- 
ganization now  numbering  107  countries 
that  value  their  correncies  in  terms  of  the 

dollar.  ,_.  .      ._  „^. 

The  first  step  probably  would  be  to  get 
agreement  of  key  IMF  members  on  a  prtce 
boost— in  deep  secrecy,  to  guard  against  a 
titanic  speculative   run  on   gold   whUe  the 
agreement  was  being  reached.  Some  author- 
ities think  the  agreement  could  be  made  by 
the  IMF's  20  execuUve  dlrect.-)rs.  representing 
the  world's  major  financial  powers    (except 
Swltzeriand,  which  Is  not  an  IMF  member). 
The  20  are  stetioned  at  IMF  headquarters 
m  Washington  and  meet  twice  a  week  or 
so-   they  could  reach  a  gold-price  decision, 
without  arousing  advance  suspicion,  at  one 
of  these  meetings,  experts  say.  An  alterna- 
tive scenario:  Representatives  of  a  dozen  or 
so    kev    countries    could    steal    away    some 
weekend    (when   gold   markets   are   closed) 
to  a  secluded  retreat,  perhaps  in  Bermuda, 
to  agree  on  a  new  prtce. 

Would  Congress  then  have  to  approve  the 
boost?  Some  Constitutional  lawyers  thtok 
It  would.  Others  say  no;  they  read  the  IMF 
treaty  to  require  Congressional  approval 
only  of  a  gold-price  boost  the  U.S.  made  uni- 
laterally, not  one  made  by  International 
agreement. 

If  Congressional  action  were  needed,  the 
President  probably  would  present  a  blU 
making  the  new  prtce.  whenever  It  was  ap- 
proved, retroactive  to  the  date  the  bill  was 
proposed.  The  object  would  be  to  avoid  a 
massive  scramble  by  foreign  countries  to  buy 
US  gold  while  Congress  was  debating  the 
bill  and  the  price  was  still  $35  an  ounce. 


Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week- 
end. President  Johnson  journeyed  to 
Beaumont  to  honor  an  outstanding 
American— the  Honorable  Jack  Brooks 
of  the  Ninth  Congressional  District. 

I  think  the  President  summed  up  the 
qualities  of  our  distinguished  colleague, 
when  he  said: 

Jack  Is  a  fellow  that  believes  In  the  great- 
est good  for  the  greatest  number.  He  Is  a 
progressive  man  without  being  radical.  He  Is 
a  prudent  man  without  being  reactionary. 
And  what  do  you  expect  to  get  out  of  your 
Congressman,  If  you  have  all  of  that? 

The  President's  remarks  about  Jack 
Brooks  is  well  merited.  I  was  glad  to 
have  been  present  at  this  dinner,  and 
delighted  to  see  this  deserved  tribute  paid 
to  our  able  colleague. 

I  insert  in  the  Record  President  John- 
son's impressive  and  touching  address  at 
a  testimonial  dinner  for  Congressman 
Jack  Brooks: 

Remarks  of   the  President   at   the  Testi- 
monial   Dinner    for    Congressman    Jack 
Brooks,  Beaumont.  Tex. 
My  good  friends.  Congressman  Brooks.  Mrs. 
Brooks.  Congressman  and  Mrs.  Jake  Pickle. 
Mr    and  Mrs.  Wilson.  Judge  Fish,  my  very 
dear  friends  of  Jefferson   County   and   this 
entire  district: 

This  has  been  a  very  delightful  and  very 
productive  day  for  me.  I  can  think  of  no 
way  that  I  could  enjoy  concluding  It  more 
than  doing  Just  what  I  am  doing  here  tonight. 
I  have  come  here  to  pay  a  tribute  to  a 
good  friend  and  a  great  Congressman,  the 
husband  of  Charlotte  Brooks. 

I  have  always  thought  that  an  appropriate 
time  for  me  to  announce  my  major  political 
decision  that  I  had  In  mind  would  be  at  a 
dinner  In  honor  of  a  good  friend.  In  your 
home  state,  among  the  people  you  love.  I 
have  never  forgotten  that  Jefferson  County 
made  the  difference  In  one  of  my  landslide 

races.  ^     .  .  .    .v,„4. 

Therefore.  I  am  announcing  tonight  that 
there  will  be  an  investigation  of  the  elevator 
industry  and  why  they  get  stuck  and  I  am 
colng  to  be  the  first  witness. 

I  must  say  it  Is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to 
see  so  many  smiling,  friendly  faces  In  one 
large  room.  In  fact,  this  audience  looks  so 
friendly  that  I  had  a  somewhat  difficult  time 
believing  that  you  were  all  Democrats. 

After  I  saw  all  of  these  tuxedos.  I  knew  you 
weren't  all  Democrats.  But  it  Is  almost 
enough  to  make  a  man  believe  In  consensus 

People  sometime  ask  me  If  some  of  the 
party  bickering  that  we  have  from  time  to 
Itoe  doesn't  bother  me  a  great  deal.  I  have 
to  say  m  all  candor-all  candor-that  I  have 
been  a  politician  long  enough  to  prize  party 
harmoaV  above  just  about  anythlng-and 
I  have  been  a  Democrat  long  enough  never 
to  really  expect  It. 

AS  one  of  our  great  humorists  once  said. 
"I  am  not  a  member  of  any  organized  politi- 
cal party.  I  am  a  Democrat." 


But  I  have  learned  something  else  over  the 
years.  I  have  learned  that  Democrats  do  their 
fighting  before  they  have  chosen  the  can- 
didate—but once  the  candidate  Is  named, 
we  then  have  time  to  put  aside  our  differ- 
ences and  to  unite  for  victory. 

I  have  read  enough  history  to  know  that, 
after  all,  I  have  had  It  ja-etty  easy  and  I 
shouldn't  feel  very  sorry  for  myself  compared 
to  other  Democratic  Presidents. 

Thomas  Jefferson  got  along  so  miserably 
with  his  own  Vice  President,  Aaron  Burr, 
that  Burr  used  to  vote  against  him  on  all 
the  major  bllU  In  the  United  States  Senate. 
Burr  finally  joined  up  with  the  Federalists 
to  defeat  Jefferson  In  the  next  election. 

Andrew  Jackson  had  It  even  worse.  As  soon 
as  he  was  elected,  his  party  split  right  down 
the  square  middle.  His  Vice  President,  John 
C.  Calhoun,  caused  so  much  trouble  that 
Jackson  finally  had  to  dissolve  his  entire 
Cabinet  to  get  rid  of  the  Calhoun  supporters 
In  his  Cabinet. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was  called  every 
name  In  the  book  and  some  of  them  that 
never  had  gotten  In  the  book.  Then  they 
made  up  some  new  names  when  he  decided 
he  would  break  precedent  and  run  for  a  third 

term. 

In  1940,  with  most  of  Europe  In  flames, 
four  Democratic  Senators,  opposing  mobili- 
zation— and  remember  we  passed  the  draft 
act  by  a  vote  of  203  to  202  in  August  before 
Pearl  Harbor  In  December — said  that  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  could  negotiate  a  just  peace — 
that  is  with  Hitler— If  he  would  only  make 
an  effort. 
Sounds  kind  of  familiar,  doesnt  It? 
I  suppose  some  of  you  are  young  enough 
to  remember  Harry  Truman's   plight.   They 
tried   to   deprtve   President   Truman   of   the 
nomination  In  1948.  They  kept  him  sitting 
out  in  the  ante-room  until  way  after  the 
midnight  hours.  When  he  had  the  courage 
to  tight  naked   aggression   In   South  Korea, 
his   poll   of   something   over   60   dropped   to 
something  over  20— the  lowest  point  In  mod- 
ern times — because  he  stood  and  fought  for 
what  he  believed   was   right. 

So  you  see,  actually  when  you  take  every- 
thing else  Into  consideration.  I  am  leading 
a  rather  tranquil  and  somewhat  united 
party,  by  comparison. 

I  am  on  very  excellent  terms — at  least  I 
was  this  afternoon— with  my  Vice  Presi- 
dent. I  enjoy  the  cooperation  most  all  the 
time  of  my  Congressional  leaders.  I  don't 
have  two  splinter  groups  with  their  own 
political  ambitions  clawing  at  me  from 
either  side  as  President  Truman  did— at  least 
I  don't  have  them  yet,  anyway. 

So  I  am  not  too  concerned  really  about 
party  conflicts.  Next  summer  when  the  na- 
tional convention  chooses  the  nominee — 
whoever  It  may  be— then  I  believe  aU  the 
strays  will  come  back  to  the  fold. 

And  we  are  going  to  welcome  them  with 
open  arms. 

In  the  meantime,  I  stopped  off  here  In 
Beaumont  tonight  to  tell  you  how  very 
proud  I  am  that  you  have  produced  men  like 
Jack  Brooks  and  sent  him  to  the  Congress- 
men who  aren't  afraid  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted  and  represent  all  the  people  all  the 
time. 

You  have  heard  a  lot  about  credibility  gaps. 
I  thought,  as  I  was  driving  over  here,  be- 
fore I  said  all  that  was  In  my  heart  to  say 
about  Jack.  I  ought  to  tell  you  a  story  about 
DarreU  Royal  sending  one  of  his  all-Amert- 
cans  up  to  play  on  the  Washington  Redskin 
team— trying  to  at  least  get  an  assignment 
there. 

He  was  a  proud  Texan.  He  was  being  Inter- 
viewed by  Otto  Graham.  Graham  said.  "Tell 
me  about  yourself,  young  man.  I  know  you 
made  all -American.  I  know  you  are  from  the 
University  of  Texas  and  I  know  you  are  a 
triple-threat  man,  but  just  give  mc  some 

The  youngster  summoned  up  all  of  hla 
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Texa.  courage  and  said.  "^•",.  »?', O™^^' 
I  can  run  the  100  yards  in  a  little  »*«»*»■;" 
ten  seconds  on  a  muddy  fleld  I  «a»J^« 
nrincloal  passer  on  our  championship  team. 
?Jl  Khad  a  lot  Of  wins  In  football  sea^n 
down  this  way.  My  average  pass  was  64  yards 
against  the  wind  last  year." 

Omham    said,    •Well,    what    about    your 

''"He'^Sd.     ^l    yards,   sir.   average   for   the 

•WeU'  Graham  said,  "that  Is  very  good. 
All  of  us  have  our  pluses  and  n^""*"^™* 
are  some  good  things  and  ^'jne  bad  and 
vou  have  a  remarkable  record  of  good  things^ 
Now.  tell  me  some  of  the  bad  things  about 

^^'^n.  ■  he  said.  "I  guess  I  do  exaggerate 

*  S^"*f  I  do  appear  to  be  generous  with 
Jack.  I  hope  you  will  not  charge  it  to  my 
credibility,  but  to  my  generosity  and  to. 
maybe,  my  Texas  exaggeration.  „„..„„ 

Jack  Brooks  Is  a  man  of  unusual  courage 
and  great  conviction  and  always  po8seMe<l 
with  great  compassion. 

He  and  I  Just  left  the  Old  Polks  Home 
where  the  brightest  thing  In  their  life  was 
a  $10  or  $li  increase  in  their  Social  Security 

chcckCr  ' 

Every  person  who  bought  a  ticket  here 
tonight  could  have  given  them  their  Increase 

for  one  full  year.  ,„^„-t 

Jack  Brooks  Is  a  .steadfast  man  who  doesn  t 
panic  by  the  harsh  headlines  of  the  hour. 
Jack  Brooks  Is  a  pretty  good  carpenter.  And 
I  have  seen  the  results  of  l-.l.s  ellorts  rlfht 
here  In  Southeast  Texas  and  I  have  been 
on  the  receiving  end  of  some  of  his  pleas. 
I  have  seen  it  from  Beaumont  to  Galveston. 
I  have  seen  It  In  new  roads,  new  channels^ 
new  seawalls,  new  ports,  new  bridges,  and 
what  have  you. 

Most  of  all.  I  have  seen  It  In  new  and 
growing  industries. 

Jack  18  a  fellow  that  believes  In  the 
greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number  He  Is 
a  progressive  man  without  being  radical.  He 
is  a  prudent  man  without  being  reactionary. 
And  what  do  vju  expect  to  get  out  of  your 
Congressman,  il  you  have  all  of  that? 

The  thing  that  I  like  to  see  that  has  grown 
from  his  efforts  and  the  efforts  of  others  like 
him  and  those  of  you  who  support  him  is  the 
faces  of  the  wor«<lng  people  of  this  district- 
earning  gotMl  wages,  living  in  good  houses.  I 
have  looked  at  vour  bank  deposits.  I  have 
looked  at  vour  corporation  proflU.  I  have 
looked  at  the  prosperity  that  we  enjoy  in  this 
nation  and  particularly  in  this  district. 

Jack  Brooks  made  a  speech  not  long  ago 
when  he  said.  "What  we  seek  is  not  security 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  but  what  we 
seek  is  opportunity  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave — for  everv  citizen." 

He  took  advantage  of  his  opportunity.  He 
got  tired  of  selling  newspapers.  He  became  a 
reporter  and  got  in  the  Texas  Legislature  He 
moved  on  up  the  ladder  to  one  of  our  senior 
Congressmen. 

While  he  Is  still  young  In  years,  he  Is  old 
in  experience  and  seniority.  He  has  Just 
begun  to  move.  You  haven  t  heard  the  last 
of  him  yet. 

This  very  day.  today.  U  a  birthday  for  your 
country,  fodav.  this  nation  is  celebrating 
that  birthday.  It  marks  the  seven  long  years 
of  the  longest  period  of  uninterrupted  pros- 
perity that  America  has  ever  known. 

That  has  been  brought  about  by  Republi- 
can managers  and  Democratic  workers,  or 
vice  versa. 

That  has  been  brought  about  by  private 
enterprise  and  public  enterprise.  Th»t  has 
been  brought  about  by  Catholics.  Jews.  Prot- 
eatants,  and  men  of  all  races  and  reUglons  in 

all  regions.  

But  in  these  seven  years  our  fot«»  produc- 
tion has  grown  by  more  than  $300  billion. 
That  has  grown  more  in  these  seven  years 
than  our  total  production  18  years  ago.  Our 
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total  production  when  I  went  to  Washing- 
ton—I  dont  think  I  am  too  old  a  man— la 
Just  15  times  more  than  It  waa  when  I  went 

to  Washington.  „ 

Purchasfng  power  since  1960  P*'  P*»°;^ 
has  risen  29  percent-oh.  you  say.  the  price 
has  gone  up.  But  that  is  after  the  price  in- 
creases— up  29  percent. 

Corporate  pronts  since  1960— after  taxe»— 

have  risen  by  93  percent.  

ThU  prosperity  has  given  us  more  than 
luxury  and  a  great  deal  more  than  leisure. 
It  has  given  us  the  opportunity  for  the  Brst 
lime,  really,  m  our  history  to  try  to  attack 
the  ancient  enemies  of  mankind^  Wh^^t  are 
th«e  real  enemies  of  mankind?  They  are 
the  sickness  that  I  saw  where  you  have  dis- 
eased bodies,  advanced  age.  and  crippled 
bones.  UUteracy-boys  and  gUls  that  never 
learned  to  read  or  write  or  never  got  through 
grade  school.  Human  misery-broken  homes, 
acquired  bad   hablto.  LSD.  marijuana,  pov- 

*'^Twenty  and  thirty  percent  of  our  people 
are  still  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder. 

some  of  us  get  so  high  up  that  we  cant 
see  down.  But  that  doesnt  mean  that  those 
down  there  are  not  still  there  and  that  we 
dont   have   to   live   with   them   and   live   by 

*   ^is  Administration  is  trying  to  do  some- 
thing about  those  things^ 

When  President  Elsenhower  left  the  Pres- 
idency, he  was  spending  »3  billion  a  year  o" 
manpower  training— equipping  people  to  be- 
come skilled  people  to  work. 

President  Kennedy  raised  that  training 
orogram  to  $4  billion.  .    ,„„, 

Men  like  Jack  Brooks  In  the  last  four 
years  have  moved  It  from  $4  billion  to  $12 
billion,  which  means  jnst  about  three  times 
the  efforts  made  to  train  people  to  hold 
jobs— and  that  is  why  more  people  are  work- 
ng  tonight  than  have  ever  worked  in  this 
country  before  and  unemployment  is  at  the 

lowest  level.  ^  .  _.»  ,,„ 

President  Elsenhower  did  the  very  best  he 

could  for  the  poor  ?«*?»«  "'' 'J' V^°"S 
His    Federal    Budget   contained   $9'a    billion 

'°Pres!d«u  Kennedy  was  a  champion  of  the 
Door-and  the  poor  had  a  lot  to  do  w1  h 
electing  the  President.  He  moved  that  $9'j 
billion  up  to  $12  billion  in   his  three  years 

m  office.  ^  -_  I,., 

This  year  the  budget  contains  not  $9  bil- 
lion, not  $12  billion,  but  $28  billion  for  the 
poor. 


Health— we  have  passed  24  health  bills  in 
the  last  three  year— more  than  have  been 
passed  by  all  35  Presidents  who  preceded  us 

Who  can  be  against  doing  something  about 
health'  They  did  fight  Medicare  from  Tru- 
man s  day  until  my  day.  But  there  hasnt 
been  one  bill  Introduced  to  repeal  It.  They 

'^^Educatlon-wc  have  passed  18  educational 
bills— more  than  have  been  passed  in  all  the  . 
35  Presidential  Administrations  before. 

Conservation—except  for  the  Administra- 
tion of  Theodore  Roowsvelt.  we  have  probably 
brought  more  land  into  the  public  donialn 
than  any  other  Administration.  The  first 
time  we  have  brought  more  in  than  we  took 

"^The  Social  Security  Bill  this  year  Is  the 
largest  single  increase  in  the  history  of  the 
nation— $5  billion  That  is  more  than  the  old 
Federal  Budget  when  I  went  to  Washington— 
just  the  increase  this  year  in  Social  security-, 
the  bill  I  Just  signed  in  December.  That  ga%e 
them  an  average  increase  of  16  percent. 

In  health.  educaUon.  welfare,  and  secu- 
rity—when President  Elsenhower  !«"  that 
office  in  1960.  we  were  spending  $19  billion 
for  the  health  of  our  citizens,  for  the  educa- 
tion of  our  children,  for  the  welfare  of  our 
people  and  for  the  security  In  old  age- 
President  Kennedy  moved  that  $19  billion 
up  to  $24  billion.  The  budget  this  year  has 
.M8  billion  for  health,  education  and  welfare. 


Some  people  think  that  we  are  neglecting 
the  home  front  while  we  defend  freedom 
wherever  It  Is  attacked  in  the  world. 

Jack  Brooks*  voting  record  reflects  a  con- 
cern for  every  citizen  in  this  dUtrlct-from 
the  oldest  that  we  Just  left  to  the  youngest 
that  we  just  saw  in  the  lobby.  Prom  the 
richest— some  of  whom  are  In  this  room—to 
the  poorest— who  are  on  the  other  side  of  the 

I  don-t  want  to  pin  a  label  on  him  because 
he  defies  labels. 

But  I  will  just  say  this:  He  is  an  able,  he 
is  a  dedicated  and  he  is  a  good  public  servant^ 

I  dont  know  much  more  that  I  can  say 
except  to  say  a  man  who  has  ^e""^*^  >  °" '°"| 
and  well  as  he  has.  a  man  who  wore  the 
uniform  when  our  nation  was  challenged  a 
man  who  supports  the  men  in  uniform  to- 
night, is  certainly  worthy  of  what  you  good 
pw^ple    have    done    by    according    him    this 

°You  have  accorded  me  a  great  honor  in 
iisklng  me  to  come  by  here  tonight  and  giv- 
ing me  this  warm  welcome. 

I  am  leaving  here  real  early  in  the  morning 
to  go  up  to  Marietta.  Georgia.  Theje.  the 
workmen  of  this  country,  the  Industrial 
genius  and  management  of  this  land  the 
technology  of  the  20th  Century  will  roll  ofT 
the  production  lines  the  first  Lockheed  C-jA. 
which  Is  a  new  Jet  transport  aircraft. 

It  will  be  a  first  in  moving  great  numbers 
of  men  great  distances.  w       „r. 

I  spent  a  weekend  a  couple  of  weeks  ago 
telling  the  members  of  the  82nd  Airborne 
that  I  was  sending  to  Vietnam— most  of  them 
had  been  there  once— and  telling  members 
of  the  Marine  Corps  that  I  was  sending  back 
to  Vietnam— practically  all  of  them  had  been 
there  several  times— and  telling  the  rrew  ol 
the  Constellation  Carrier  that  was  In  port 
getting  refurnished  to  go  back  again  how 
much  they  had  done  for  their  country,  and 
how  much  we  in  their  country  wanted  some 
day  to  do  for  them. 

I  stood  there  on  the  steps  of  one  of  our 
C-130»os  these  husky  men  of  the  82nd  AU- 
borne.  with  that  patch  that  they  wear  with 
such  pride,  with  sad  faces  who  told  their 
wives  and  their  mothers  goodbye— and  with 
a  quick  step  marched  onto  that  plane  know- 
ing that  m  24  hours  they  would  be  landing 
In  the  I  Corps  area  of  Vietnam  where  the 
fighting  is  the  hottest. 

There  was  a  time  when  a  man  was  sent 
overseas  when  he  had  24  days  to  get  there. 
There  is  not  much  consolation  knowing  that 
when  you  teU  your  wife  goodbye  that  they 
are  going  to  be  shooting  at  you  in  24  hours. 
This  wasn't  a  time  for  consolation. 

I  shook  their  hands  and  felt  the  strong 
response  as  they  got  on  that  plane. 

Then  I  went  on  to  Callforna — that  was  in 
North  Carolina  at  the  Marine  headquarters 
in  Fort  Bragg.  I  went  on  to  California  to 
El  Toro.  I  told  the  Marines  poodbye. 

It  is  Jacks  old  outfit.  Once  a  Marine,  al- 
ways a  Marine. 

I  will  give  you  a  rule.  If  you  need  any 
advice— don't  ever  take  on  the  Marines,  here 

or  abroad.  ^  

President  Truman  took  them  on  here  one 
time,  much  to  his  sorrow. 

But  some  of  these'  men  are  not  only  so 
well  prepared  to  serve  their  country,  so 
dedicated  to  what  we  stand  for.  but  so  de- 
termined to  do  It  that  I  want  to  tell  you 
this  story,  because  It  pulled  my  heart  strings 
out.  It  touched  me  to  the  core. 

I  asked  most  of  them— I  would  stop  every 
second  or  third  man.  and  say.  "Where  are 
vou  from?"  He  would  say.  "Iowa.  sir.  Illi- 
nois, btr."  "New  York.  sir.  "  or  "Texas,  sir. 
We  had  a  good  number  of  them  from  Texas. 
One  of  them  was  from  Lampasas.  Texas, 
right  near  my  back  yard. 

This  young  Negro  man  stood  straight  and 
at  attention-  I  said.  "What  Is  your  State? 
He  said.   "Ohio,  sir."  I  said.    "Have  you  beeii 
to  Vietnam  before?"  ""Povir  times,  sir.    That 


kind  cf  brought  me  down— cut  me  down  to 

^"Tsald  "Do  vou- have  a  family?""  He  said. 
"Yes  sir  "  I  said.  "Well,  how  many  are  there 
in  your  family?"  One  boy.  sir."  I  said.  'How 
old'"  It  just  looked  like  I  was  asking  for 
it    every    time.    He    said      Born    yesterday 

morning."  ._j.    ^„ 

When  you  love  voiu:  country  enough  to 
go  and  expose  yourself  to  death  four  times 
in  live  years,  and  to  leave  your  baby  boy 
that  was  born  yesterday  morning,  you  have 
a  right  to  be  proud  ol  your  citizenship 

We  have  a  right  to  be  proud  of  those  500,- 
000  men  who  are  out  there  defending  us 
because  If  they  weren't  defending  us  there, 
in  my  Judgment,  many  more  hundreds  of 
thousands  would   have   to  be  defending  us 

nearer  home.  .v,«.». 

They  are  giving  a  good  account  of  them- 
selves When  I  explained  to  them  why  I  had 
to  ask  them  to  go  back  the  second  time,  the 
82nd  Airborne,  the  Marines  to  go  back,  some 
of  them  the  third  and  fourth  times,  I  tried 
to  make  it  as  simple  as  I  could. 

I  said  "There  is  no  human  In  the  world 
that    wants    peace    any     more    than    your 

President."  .      j.  . 

Nearly  every  man  and  woman  In  the  Uni- 
ted States  wants  peace,  just  H^^e^I,  think 
nearlv  every  man  and  woman  would  like  to 
be  worth  a  million  dollars— but  wanting  it 
and  getting  It  are  two  different  things. 

On  more  than  30  occasions,  neutral  na- 
tions, or  mediators  or  would-be  negotiators, 
have  made  proposals  that  the  United  States 
has  accepted  and  In  each  and  every  instance 
the  other  side  has  turned  down. 

We  have  said  to  the  enemy  that  we  seek 
nothing  in  Vietnam  except  for  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  to  have  the  right  to  de- 
termine their  government  by  self-determina- 
tion and  not  have  it  imposed  upon  them 
from  the  outside.  ^  ^     . 

Mr  Ho  Chi  Minh  Is  determined  to  impose 
it  upon  them  from  the  outside.  The  South 
Vietnamese  have  an  elected  P'-f'f«ht  "" 
elected  Vice  President,  an  elected  Senate 
and   an   elected  House— in  a   constitutional 

plcctiloxi 

But  Mr.  Ho  Chi  ^Qnh.  who  has  never  been 
elected  to  anything  in  his  life  ^f  ^f  f„': 
mined  that  his  might  will  make  right  and 
that  he  can  take  that  little  country.  We  are 
pledged  to  them.  It  is  not  a  commitment  that 
I  made  but  a  commitment  that  the  United 
States  made.  That  is  a  pretty  big  comrnit- 
ment— the  United  States"  promise— that  in 
1954  "in  the  face  of  common  danger  we 
will  respond  to  your  need. 

So  we  are  responding.  Until  he  is  willing 
to  leave  his  neighbor  alone,  we  are  going  to 
be  there  defending  that  neighbor. 

There  are  some  people  who  think  there  are 
better  courses.  There  are  some  people  who 
think  you  can  have  peace.  I  am  feady  and  in 
the    market    for    their    proposals    tomorrow 

morning.  ^.    . ^„__  ,„ 

I  examine  every  suggestion  that  comes  to 
me.  The  best-trained  minds  of  this  nation 
do  the  same  thing. 

I  asked  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  only  yesterday  to  t^e 
Senator  X"s  speech,  and  take  ^nator  Y  s 
television  appearance,  and  take  Senator  Zs 
statement,  and  take  General  so  and  so  and 
analyze  them  all  to  see  If  there  is  any  alter- 
native plan  they  have  that  we  could  profit 

^^The  President  of  the  United  States-not 
because  It  Is  me-any  President  has  the  best- 
trained  men  who  West  Point  and  other  acad- 
emies can  turn  out  to  lead  our  armies.  "They 
are  not  Johnson  City  boys.  They  are  the  best 
that  our  mUltary  academies  can  turn  out. 

Mr  Rayburn  said  one  time  about  George 
Marshall,  he  said  to  General  Marshall  when 
he  wanted  him  to  go  look  at  the  atomic  bomb 
project  that  Marshall  wanted  $2  billion  and 
he  couldn't  tell  him  what  he  wanted  It  for 
••If  we  can  beat  the  Germans  to  It.  we  will 
win  the  war.  and  U  we  don't  we  will  lose  it.  I 


want  you  to  appropriate  $2  billion.  I  cant 
tell   you   what  it   Is   for.   I   can't   put   it   in 

^"^Mr"  Rayburn  said.  "Well.  I  am  going  to  tiive 
vou  the  $2  billion.  If  the  Germans  beat  us  to 
it  why,  I  will  have  to  resign  because  I  will  he 
defeated.  But  if  you  tell  me  you  need  it;  and 
vou  have  got  to  have  it.  I  am  goi'^.g  lo  give  u 
to  vou  because  if  you  don't  know  more  about 
this  war  than  I  do.  we  have  wasted  a  heck 
of  a  lot  of  money  on  West  Point  all  of  these 

^^We  have  the  most  competent  generals  and 
we  have  the  most  skilled  diplomats— and  the 
reneral  doesn't  like  to  die  or  doesn't  like  to 
nght  any  more  than  you  do.  He  is  just  as 
afraid  of  death  as  you  are. 

secretary  Rusk  wants  peace  more  than 
anvbody.  even  maybe  a  little  bit  more  than 
I  do  because  he  has  been  working  for  it  all 
through  the  Korean  episode.  He  is  a  Georgia 
boy  vfho  is  a  Rhodes  scholar,  who  is  head 
of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  who  gave  up 
dozens  of  thousands  of  dollars  a  year  to 
come  down  and  take  the  brutal  treatment 
that  alwavs  comes  to  any  pubUc  servant  who 
serves  as  Secretary  of  State. 

But  he  is  there  tonight  and  working  all 
day  Sundays  trying  to  find  some  way  to  do 
it  If  there  is  a  way.  we  are  going  to  find  it. 

But  in  the  mean  time,  we  are  going  to 
support  those  men  out  there.  We  are  going 
t^  t^v  to  find  peace  with  honor.  We  are  not 
^ing  to  be  Quisling's  and  we  are  not  going 
lo  bl  appeasers,  and  we  are  .:ot  going  to 
cut   and   run. 

At  the  same  time  we  are  goiiig  to  do  all 
we  can  to  avoid  a  wider  war.  We  are  not 
eolng  to  fight  the  war  that  Asians  ought  to 
Ight  for  themselves.  The  South  Vletnarnese 
are  drafting  this  month  all  their  19-year- 
olds.  In  June,  they  will  get  their  18-year- 
olds,  our  average  draftee  is  20.4  years  old 

If  we  had  drafted  as  many  men  according 
to  our  population  as  they  have  drafted  in- 
stead of  our  having  a  little  over  3  million  in 
our  Service,  we  would  have  9  million 

If  we  had  lost  as  many  men  according  to 
our  population  as  the  South  Vletnarnese 
have  lostr-you  hear  all  of  these  ugly  things 
about  it-it  wouldn't  be  19  thousand  It  would 
be  hundreds  of  thousands. 

The  South  Vietnamese  have  much  to  be 
desired.  I  don't  think  you  can  compare  the 
American  people  to  any  other  Pe°Ple  and 
^tainly  not  to  the  people  °f  S^^^^^^^^j^^'^' 
Thev  die  at  35  or  40  years  of  age.  Their  an- 
i^a[  per  capita  income  Is  less  than  $100  a 

ypnr 

You  cannot  expect  and  you  cannot  get  as 
much  from  them  as  you  can  get  from  that 
Marine  whose  baby  boy  was  born  yesterday 
morning.  They  have  their  weaknesses^  Cer- 
talnlv  thev  have  corruption  and  we  also 
have  It  in  Boston,  In  New  York,  in  Washing- 
ton and  in  Johnson  City. 

Somebody  Is  stealing  something  in  Beau- 
mont right  now.  Of  course,  they  have  their 
Sciencies.  You  change  officers  every  now 
and  then  because  you  think  the  one  you 

had  is  not  efficient.  

We  are  doing  our  best  to  get  them  to  be 
as  free  from  corruption  as  is  Possible.  We 
are  doing  our  best  to  get  as  rnuch  efficiency 
in  that  government  as  we  can  get.  just  like 
the  way  i  try  to  improve  on  my  wife"s  ways 

or  life.  _,,,.  T 

She  is  constantly  working  on  me.  But  i 
don't  think  that  It  behooves  either  of  /is  to 
come  out  here  and  say  to  the  world  that 
•Lady  Bird  is  no  good"  and  for  her  to  say 
that  her  husband  is  no  good,  and  that  he  is 
corrupt,  inefficient  and  incompetent. 

We  cannot  win  a  war  that  way  and  we 
carmot  win  an  election  that  way. 

When  you  hear  these  people  going  over  all 
those  things,  you  just  have  to  ask  yourself 
■•What  good  is  going  to  come  from  that  kina 
of  talk?"  They  are  our  allies.  We  want  to 
improve  them.  "Is  that  talk  really  improv- 
Ing  them?" 


I  said  to  Ambassador  Bunker  and  General 
Westmoreland  when  I  talked  to  them  one 
time  several  months  ago  to  see  If  they  could 
not  etrelch  just  u  little  bit  to  meet  some  of 
this  criticism  In  this  country  by  Improving 
the  situation  there— they  .;aid  to  me.  "We 
are  Just  going  to  push  it  just  for  all  we 
tan  but  remember.  Mr.  Prcsidfnt.  i.iid  never 
lose  sight  of  it:  there  is  a  great  danger  that 
if  we  push  it  to  the  breaking  point,  we  will 
wind  up  vrtth  worse  than  we  have." 

So  during  these  perilous  times.  I  think 
that  vou  all  should  know  that  we  are  not 
seeking  grandiose  gains.  We  do  not  covet 
anybody's  territory.  We  do  believe  that  if 
Hitler  starts  marching  J.cross  the  face  ol 
Europe  that  we  ought  not  wait  until  the  last 
minute  to  let  him  know  that  might  doesn  t 

""if  ^Communist  nations  In  Southeast  Asia 
start  invading  their  neighbors  that  we  have 
a  treaty  with  and  a  solemn  obligation  and 
contract  with,  we  have  got  to  'f  J-hem 
know  that  might  doesn"t  make  right.  We  are 
doing  that.  ,        ... 

So  I  just  ask  you  to  try  to  remember  that 
vour  leaders  are  Just  as  concerned  with  the 
frustrations,  tribulations,  and  the  problems 
today  as  you  are.  They  are  Just  trying  to  do 
as  much  as  they  know  how  about  it. 

I  hope  that  any  help  you  can  give  us,  you 
win  give  us,  any  strength  you  can  lend  us. 
vou  will  lend  us.  and  any  prayers  that  you 
can  extend  to  us.  will  be  extended  because 
I  believe  that  in  the  end  right  will  prevail.  I 
know  we  are  right. 

Thank  you.  and  good  night. 


REPUBLICAN  CONVERSION 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Reco:id. 

TheSPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  OHARA  of  Michipan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er today  marks  a  milestone  in  congres- 
sional  education.   We   have   heard   and 
seen  that  men  in  public  life  who  have 
had  awesome  burdens  thrust  upon  taem 
have  occasionally  risen  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  their  new  responsibilities.  But 
this  is  totally  inadequate  to  explain  to- 
day's remarkable  events.  They  bear  a 
closer  relationship  to  Paul  on  the  road 
to  Damascus.  Nothing  short  of  divine 
intervention  can  begin  to  explain  the 
conversion  which  took  place  this  morn- 
ing  I  refer,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  appar- 
ently authoritative  story  that  eight  of 
my  Republican  colleagues  who  seldom 
miss  an  opportunity  to  make  deep  cuts 
in  programs  designed  to  benefit  the  poor 
now  realize  the  error  of  their  ways  and 
are  urging  the  President  to  spend  even 
more  money  on  programs  for  the  disad- 
vantaged. ,    ,.     ij 
As  a  practical  man  I  know  I  should 
welcome   these  converts  into   the   fold. 
Those  of  us  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
who  have  fought  for  years  to  fund  these 
programs  to  the  fullest  extent  possible 
can  use  their  help;  but  I  must  confess 
to  some  skepticism.  If  the  past  votes  of 
these  Republicans  are  any  indication  of 
the  intensity  of  their  dedication,  their 
new  concern  will  be  fleeting  indeed. 

These  Republicans  now  tell  us  that 
they  would  have  the  President  spent  $500 
million  more  for  job  programs  for  the 
hard-core  unemployed,  yet  when  the  pov- 
erty bill  was  on  the  floor  last  November 
they  proposed  and  supported  a  move  to 
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cut  by  more  than  $450  million  that  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  dealing  with  job  programs. 

These  same  men  who  now  want  to 
spend  $250  million  for  housing  for  the 
disadvanUged  have  supported  every  at- 
tempt that  has  been  made  to  slash  funds 
for  the  desperately  needed  model  cities 
and  rent  supplement  programs,  and  have 
succeeded  in  reducing  the  size  of  these 
programs  to  roughly  one-third  of  the 
amounts  authorized  by  the  Congress. 

When  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
Amendments  were  before  the  House,  just 
4  months  ago.  one  of  the  gentlemen  who 
participated  in  this  mornings  turnabout 
was  the  author  of  an  amendment  which 
would  have  sliced  $660  million  from  the 
bill's  authorization. 

And  when  a  motion  to  recommit  the 
bill  at  a  figure  $450  mil'ion  less  than  that 
reported  to  the  House  by  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  it  was  supported 
by  all  of  these  new  converts  save  one. 

Mr.  Speaker,  much  as  I  wish  it  were 
not  so.  this  latest  bit  of  Republican 
rhetoric  has  an  urunistakably  hollow  ring 
to  it.  I  am  rtminded  of  the  words  of  the 
great  American  philosopher,  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson,  who  once  wrote: 

Do  not  say  things  What  you  are  stands 
over  you  the  while,  and  thunders  so  that  I 
cannot  hear  what  you  say  to  the  contrary 


ADNONISTRATION  OF  THE  POVERTY 
PROGRAM 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Members  of  this  House  will  remem- 
ber that  last  November,  after  lengthy 
discussion  and  debate,  we  adopted  a 
major  change  in  title  n  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act.  The  entire  purpose  of 
this  change  was  to  encourage  elected 
officials  in  our  Nation's  States,  cities, 
and  counties  to  accept  responsibility  for 
community  action  programs.  Only  in 
specific  instances  where  the  elected  offi- 
cials were  unwilling  or  unable  to  accept 
this  responsibility  was  the  Director  of 
OEO  to  designate  a  public  or  private 
nonprofit  agency  or  organization  as  the 
CAA. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
has  recently  issued  guidelines  which  I 
feel  violate  the  intent  of  Congress.  This 
is  done  in  two  ways:  First,  by  a  state- 
ment of  intent  to  not  recogrxize  a  State 
as  a  community  action  agency  except  in 
"exceptional  circumstances. "  and  sec- 
ond, by  an  obvious  attempt  to  discour- 
age political  jurisdictions  from  becom- 
ing community  action  agencies  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  two  national  associa- 
tions, the  National  Association  of  Coun- 
ties and  the  National  League  of  Cities, 
supported  the  amendments  to  title  n 
passed  by  the  Congress  last  year,  'be- 
cause of  their  firm  belief  that  elected 
officials  should  be  encouraged  to  assume 
more  responsibility  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  poverty  program.'  The  fol- 
lowing letters  Indicate  the  great  con- 
cern that  these  associations  have  that 


the  congressional  intent  of  last  year's 
amendments  is  not  being  followed: 

National  Association  or  Count«s, 

Washington,  DC,  February  26.  1968. 
Hon.  R.  Sabcent  Shbivkii. 
Director. 

Office   of   Economic   Opportunity, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkah  Sasgc:  We  felt  that  It  would  be  help- 
ful If  we  would  further  commit  to  writing 
our  comments  on  the  OfBce  of  Elconomlc  Op- 
portunity's current  efforts  to  Implement  the 
1967  Amendments  to  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act. 

At  the  outset.  I  want  to  say  that  we  feel 
that  these  amendments  offer  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  an  excellent  chance 
to  Improve  the  program  vastly  and  In  so 
doing,  to  enlist  a  much  larger  segment  of 
support.  Unfortunately  we  feel  that,  unless 
certain  changes  are  made  In  the  current  im- 
plementation effort,  this  opportunity  will  be 
lost. 

We  feel  that  the  problem  Is  twofold;  1.  the 
regulations  and  2  the  attitude  and  approach 
being  demonstrated  by  a  large  segment  of 
OEO  personnel  as  evidenced  by  press  releases, 
public  pronouncements  and  reports  from  the 
aeld. 

Prom  all  Indication,  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  would  prefer  to  continue  the 
programs  as  they  are  presently  operating 
rather  than  having  political  subdivisions 
constitute  themselves  as  Community  Action 
Agencies.  We  feel  that  OEOs  attitude  should 
be  just  the  opposite.  Instead  of  merely  giv- 
ing local  officials  the  option  as  to  what 
character  an  ligency  should  take,  the 
amendments  actually  xirge  them  to  assume 
responsibility  for  the  Community  Action 
Agency  themselves. 

One  example  of  how  the  regulations  are 
tilted  to  favor  existing  agencies  Is  the  popu- 
lation requirement  for  any  new  Community 
Action  Agency  as  contrasted  with  no  popula- 
tion requirement  for  the  continuation  of 
existing  ones. 

A  second  example  Is  OEO's  Interpretation 
of  the  requirement  that  a  Community  Action 
Agency  have  the  authority  to  contract  with 
public   and   private  nonproflt   agencies  and 
organizations.  The  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity has  stated  that  this  power  must  in- 
clude the  ablUty  to  contract  with  churches. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  many  state  consti- 
tutions have  some  reference  to  separation  of 
church  and  state,   the  Impression  has  been 
given    that   this   limiting   factor  alone   will 
preclude  local  governments  In  many  states 
from     assuming     the     Community     Action 
Agency  responsibility    Press  reports  on  this 
fact,  attributed  to  OEO  officials,  have  Indi- 
cated  that  In  at   least  20  states,  local  gov- 
ernmenu  would  be  precluded  from  consti- 
tuting  themselves   as   a  Community  AcUon 
Agency  as  a  result  of  the  church  requirement. 
In  view  of  the  thnut  of  the  1967  Amend- 
menU  urging  local  governmento  to  assume 
the    responsibility    of    Community     Action 
Agencies,  we  find  It  inconceivable  to  think 
Congress  would  have  Intended  any  require- 
ment automatically  to  exclude  local  govem- 
menu  In  20  states  from  being  able  to  con- 
stitute themselves  as  a  Community   Action 
Agency    We  feel  certain  If  they  had  expected 
such  an  interpretation  on  the  part  of  the 
OfBce    of    Economic    Opportunity,    churches 
would  have  specifically  been  excluded  from 
the    requirement     A    proper    Interpretation 
would  be  that  a  Community  Action  Agency 
must  have  broad  contractual  powers,  not  the 
power    to   contract    with    every    public    and 
private  nonproflt  organization.  If. the  Office 
of    Economic    Opportunity    persists    In    the 
church  requirement.  It  should  be  made  clear 
that  OEO  win  help  formulate  legal  arrange- 
ments to  accommodate  constitutional  restric- 
tions aa  well  as  any  other  difficulties,  legal 
or   otherwise,   a   local   government   may   en- 
counter In  constituting  Itself  as  a  Commu- 
nity Action  Agency. 


We  received  word  from  one  of  our  state 
associations  that  regional  OEO  officials  were 
stating  that  local  governments  would  receive 
a  lower  priority  when  It  came  to  funding  than 
would  existing  agencies  which  were  contin- 
ued. Such  Information,  accurate  or  not. 
further  discourages  local  officials  from  ac- 
cepting this  new  responsibility  and  should 
be  quickly  disputed  by  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

We  received  a  copy  of  a  letter  written  by 
the  Chief  AdmlnUtratlve  Officer  of  the 
County  of  Los  Angeles  wherein  he  ol>serve8 
that  "If  It  were  the  Intent  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportuntly  to  Interpret  the  Green 
Amendment  In  such  a  way  as  to  make  It  Im- 
possible for  a  county  to  designate  Itself  as 
a  Community  Action  Agency,  they  have  been 
eminently  successful  '  This  charge  Is  par- 
ticularly distressing  In  that  Los  Angeles 
County  Is  one  of  the  most  sophisticated, 
especially  in  regard  to  Us  personnel,  and  has 
possibly  the  broadest  home  rule  powers  of 
any  county  In  tl^e  entire  country. 

Where  a  political  subdivision  does  con- 
stitute Itself  as  a  Community  Action  Agency, 
the  regulation  should  be  such  to  encourage 
a  cooperative  and  harmonious  relationship 
between  the  Community  Action  Agency  and 
the  Tripartite  Administrative  Board.  Two  of 
the  regulations  will  act  to  create  friction  In 
this  area.  I  specifically  refer  to  Part  B(2)  (c) 
Powers  of  the  Administrative  Board.  We  In- 
terpret this  regulation  to  Imply  that  those 
powers  not  being  exercised  by  the  governing 
officials  may  be  unilaterally  assumed  by  the 
Administrative  Board.  This  Interpretation  Is 
also  shared  in  some  quarters  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity.  However,  we  main- 
tain that  the  only  pwwers  that  can  be  as- 
sumed by  the  Administrative  Board  are  those 
which  have  been  specifically  delegated  to  the 
Board  by  the  governing  officials.  The  regula- 
tions should  clearly  state  this  fact. 

The  second  disruptive  regulation  is  Part 
B(2)(c)(lv)  which  relates  to  Administrative 
Boards  having  their  own  staff.  In  our  view 
the  Administrative  Board  should  have  com- 
plete access  to  all  Community  Action  Agency 
personnel.  To  have  their  own  staff  would  be 
dllatorlotis  and  would  allow  potential  rivalry 
t>etween  the  staffs  of  the  governing  officials 
and  the  Administrative  Board.  We  think  a 
more  appropriate  solution  is  for  the  agency 
to  make  available  to  the  Administrative 
Board  regular  employees  of  the  agency  either 
on  a  part-time  ad  hoc  or  a  full- time  basis. 
We  also  take  the  strongest  possible  op- 
position to  the  Interpretation  being  given 
to  the  "opting  out"  amendment.  We  dis- 
cussed this  m  some  detail  vrtth  OEO  repre- 
sentatives, including  Mr.  Harding  and  sub- 
sequently discussed  the  same  question  with 
Representative  Hawkins,  author  of  the 
amendment.  Based  on  our  Initial  discussion. 
Mr.  Hawkins  Is  In  agreement  with  our  posi- 
tion. It  is  our  understanding  that  he  will  be 
In  contact  with  your  General  Counsel's  office 
to  further  consider  this  question. 

As  a  last  point,  we  feel  that  the  time  sched- 
ule Imposed  falU  to  give  many  local  govern- 
ments an  opportunity  to  consider  the  sit- 
uation adequately.  We  are  urging  every 
county  to  Indicate  Its  Intention  to  constitute 
luelf  as  a  Community  Action  Agency  by 
the  March  15  deadline  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  they  can.  until  May  15.  reverse  their 
decision  and  designate  a  public  or  private 
nonproflt  agency  as  the  Community  Action 
Agency. 

In  closing  I  want  to  stress  that  these 
criticisms  are  given  as  a  constructive  effort 
to  Insure  the  effectiveness  of  the  new  pro- 
gram. Increased  responsibility  on  the  part 
of  local  government,  as  provided  for  by  the 
Green  Amendment,  we  feel  offers  the  best 
hope  of  success. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Bermabo  p.  Hillenbkand. 

Executive  Director. 


National  Leaotte  of  Citms, 
Washington,  D.C,  February  29, 1968. 
Representative  Enmi  Or»m, 
House  of  Representatives^ 
Washington.  D.C.  I  »„,.„4. 

DEA«  Mrs.  Green  :  Prior  to  the  enactment 
of   the  Economic  Opportunity  Amendments 
of  1967    the  OfBce  of  Economic  Opportunity 
had    not    gone    far    toward    recognizing    the 
role  of  public  officials  in  community  action 
programs,  even  though  the  National  League 
of  Cities  and  others  encouraged  that  com- 
munity     action      agency      re-certlflcatlons 
should  depend  on  showing  an  effective  rela- 
tionship  with    local    officials.    Congress    has 
now  provided  that  local  elected  officials  must 
be  involved  In  community  action  programs. 
The  guidelines  written  to  Implement  the 
new  law  appear   to  us  to  be  extremely  pro- 
tective   of    the    existing    »^<leP«J?'?«^'^^^,tr: 
arrangement.  Under  the  law  public  officials 
have  the  means  by  which  they  can  become 
involved  in  community  acUon  programs,  but 
the  Buldellnes  are  not  neutral  on  the  publlc- 
nrivate  question:  they  favor  the  private  ap- 
proach We  would  be  Interested  in  having  the 
OEO  staff  justify  their  approach  and   give 
their  rationale  In   an  official   statement    to 
which  we  could  respond. 

Of  primary    concern  to  us  are   the  pro- 
visions in  the  guidelines  which  cover  "optmg 
out"  and  the  composition  of  the  local  of- 
ficials'   segment     of    a    community    action 
board    While  we  recognize  that  most  cities 
over    50.000    already    have    CAAs    and    thus 
technically   would    not   be   affected   by   the 
250  000  population  requirement  for  new  city 
CAAs    many  cities  below  250.000  are  served 
by  CAAs  which  cover  other  political  jurisdic- 
tions as  well.  One  example  which  has  been 
brought  to  our  attention  Involves  a  multi- 
county  CAA  m  which  almost  75  per  cent  of 
the  population  of  the  total  area  lives  Inside 
the  boundaries  of  a  city.  The  guidelines  are 
not  clear  In  this  type  of  situation  whether 
the  responsible  public  body  Is  the  city  or  a 
county   If  a  county,  or  several  counties  act- 
ing together.  Is   responsible,  it  can  exercise 
a  decision   without  any  city  representation 
on  the  CAA  board  which  will  affect  the  city 
population  in  a  manner  which  may  be  In- 
consistent   with    the    city's    overaU    human 
resource  development  policy. 

The  guidelines  should  establish  a  means 
whereby  each  political  Jurisdiction  involved 
in  a  multl-jurlsdictlon  CAA  would  be  as- 
sured of  representation  on  the  CAA  board. 
We  suggest  that  each  Jurisdiction  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  have  representation 
proportional  to  its  shAre  of  the  area's  total 
fjopulatlon  or  to  its  share  of  the  20  per  cent 
local  contribution.  The  way  the  guidelines 
are  written  could  lead  to  Inequitable  con- 
sequences, and  possible  revisions  should  be 
explored. 

The  National  League  of  Cities  has  sup- 
ported the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
and  its  programs  from  the  earliest  discus- 
sions about  Its  creation.  We  continue  to  sup- 
port OEO.  We  have  constanUy  demanded, 
however,  that  local  officials  be  allowed  to 
participate  in  a  meaningful  way  In  the  pro- 
gram The  law  now  provides  one  means  to 
achieve  this  end.  It  should  not  be  frustrated 
by  administrative  action. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Allen  E.  Pritchard,  Jr., 
Assistant  Executive  Director. 


In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
place  two  items  in  the  Record  which  are 
a  further  indication  that  the  OEO  guide- 
lines do  not  help  in  implementing  con- 
gressional intent.  One  is  a  memorandum 
from  the  office  of  the  Governor  of 
Oregon;  the  other  is  a  resolution  passed 
last  week  by  the  National  Council  of 
State  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
Regional   Director   which  met   concur- 


rently with  the  National  Governors  Con- 
ference : 

MEMORANDtXM    FROM    THE    OFFICE    OF    THE 

Governor  of  Oregon,  Jantjary  196.8 
It    is    obvious    that    OEO    Is    consistently 
maintaining  their  basic  philosophical  orien- 
tation of  direct  federal-local  relations.  One 
example,   which    reflects   the   general    tenor, 
is    found     m     "Overall    CAP    Mission    and 
Strategy."  page  13  of  the  discussion  on  Sec- 
tion  241.   Commenting   on   the   mandate   to 
reduce  out-mlgratlon  from  rural  areas  and 
its  relation  to  national  Impact  programs,  the 
draft  states  that  the  ".  .      national  Impact 
programs  may  have  to  be  created  to  operate 
across  state  boundaries."  However,  states 
kre  not  even  mentioned  as  a  possible  mech- 
anism for  effecting  implementation  in  this 
area.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  if  states  are  to 
increase  their  role,  the  Issue  must  be  strongly 
forced  and  put  in  the  context  of  improving 
programming  for  the  poor. 

I    And    it    Interesting    that   such    extreme 
emphasis  is  placed  on  the  right  to  "opt-out." 
It   is   clear   that   OEO   is    banking   on    local 
county     or    city     governments    designating 
existing  CAA's  to  be  the  CAA  under  the  new 
law    The    reasonl.ig    for    this    rests    on    the 
principle  of  involvement  of  low-income  peo- 
ple    Supposedly    the   only    structure    which 
can  accomplish  this  end  is  a  local  autono- 
mous CAA.   Parenthetically,   let  me  say   at 
times  it  seems  that  involvement  has  become 
an  end.  where  In  fact  it  Is  only  a  means  to 
the    end  of   better   programs   for    the   poor. 
There  is  no  reason  why  either  a  state  CAA. 
properly    constructed,    or    greater    state    in- 
volvement   cannot    achieve    Involvement    of 
the  poor  in  the  decUlon  making  process.  In 
fact    I   have   appointed,   and    will    continue 
to  do  so.  poor  people  to  state  board,  conunls- 
slons.  and  advisory  groups,  all  of  which  have 
considerable  impact  on  decisions  in  the  state. 
Since   most   CAA's   have   little   influence   on 
public  policy  making.  I  wonder  if  the  poor 
might  often  be  involved  In  less  than  mean- 
ingful  decisions,   in   terms  of   broad,  long- 
range  effectiveness.  There  is  a  two-way  street 
here  that  has  been  ignored.  While  the  poor 
must  be  Involved  in  the  governmental  proc- 
ess, the  government  must  also  become   in- 
volved with  the  poor.  This  may  sound  tauto- 
Iclcal    but  don't   think   it   Is.   Since   many 
of  "the  services  which  are  needed  by  the  poor 
are  provided  by  state  agencies,  it  seems  fool- 
ish to  bypass  and  ignore  the  state.  The  up- 
shot of  this  policy  is  that  the  state  cannot 
become    truly    involved    with    the    poor    to 
pursue  a  successful  resolution  for  the  poverty 
problem. 

Section  201(a)    (of  the  Act]   states  as  its 
basic  purpose  "to  stimulate  a  better  focusing 
of  all  available  local,  state,  private,  and  fed- 
eral resources  upon  the  goal  of  enabling  low- 
income    families    and    low-income    individ- 
uals to  attain  the  skills,  knowledge,  and 
motivation    and    secure    the    opportunities 
needed  for  them  to  become  fully  self-suffi- 
cient "  It  is  my  feeling  that  the  state  is  the 
p'votal    point   in    this    matrix    of    resources, 
especially  in  those  states  which  aer  predomi- 
nantly rural.  In  this  case  the  state  has  the 
resources  and  expertise  to  latch  on  to  federal 
p'ograms  (In  fact,  many  of  the  federal  grants 
must  be  applied  for  by  a  state  agency),  to 
mobilize  its  own  resources  and  to  mix  them 
with  those  resources  on  the  local  level.  Re- 
aUstically.   it  Is   virtually   impossible   for   a 
number  of  autonomous  units  operating  in  a 
variety  of  ways  to  make  a  real  impact  in 
mobilizing  federal  and  state  resources.  How- 
ever   this  chimera  Is  constantly  adhered  to 
by  OEO    Likewise,  we  must  recognize  what 
is  happening  in  the  private  sector.  To  assume 
that  local  units  can  mobilize  private  indus- 
try is  to  miss  entirely  the  direction  which 
private  enterprise  is  taking.  It  is  the  large 
corporations    which    are    predominant    and 
have  the  resources  for  training  and  employ- 
ment of  poor  people.  States  are  already  in 


the  business  of  working  with  the  corpora- 
tions and  are  a  logical  unit  to  mobilize  them. 
Therefore,  it  is  time  that  OEO  recognize  the 
state  is  a  prime  unit  for  alleviating  poverty 
and  not  Just  a  bastard  child  of  the  federal 

system.  ,  v.t  . 

The  question  that  arises  on  the  right  to 
"opt  out"  Is:  can  a  community  "opt  out"  if 
It   does   not   submit   a    proposal?    With    the 
right  to  "opt  out"  is  the  responsibility   for 
operating  a  quality  progarm.  This  Is  implied 
on  page  3  of  the  Draft  dealing  with  Sections 
210  and  211.  However,  the  issue  is  fuzzed  on 
pa-'e  7  #2  with  the  sentence  begmnlng  "Not 
every    subdivision  .  .  ."    The    responsibility 
factor   is   again   deleted   on    page   8.   in   the 
definition   of   "opUng   out."   I   suspect   that 
this  is  a  neat  ploy  by  OEO.  If  the  policies  are 
constructed  so  that  "opting  out"  is  possible 
to   the  extent   of   having   no   program,   then 
OEO   may   designate   an  organization  of   its 
own  choosing  to  be  the  CAA  in   that  area. 
OEO  should  explore  all  possibilities  of  public 
sponsorship    before    that    action    is    taken. 
Finally.  Part  C  which  deals  specifically  with 
"opting  out"  appears  to  say  that  no  responsi- 
bility (as  defined  above)   is  included  in  the 
decision.  _. 

Page  13  of  the  Draft  for  Section  210  and 
211  states  that  States'  applications  will  be 
acceptable  if  the  area  is  ".  .  .  extremely 
sparsely  populated  .  .  .  and  (b)  other  spe- 
cial circumstances  make  it  clear  that  State 
sponsorship  vrtll  better  serve  the  purposes  of 
the  local  community  action  program  .  .  . 
Two  observations  are  in  order.  Page  1 1 ,  on  the 
criteria  for  state  sponsorship  states  the  area 
must  be  "  .  .  predonUnantly  rural  .  "  not 
extremely  sparsely  populated.  Further  what 
does  "extremely  sparsely  mean?  Second,  what 
are  the  "other  special  circumstances?"  My 
opinion  is  that  circumstances  should  be 
made  singular  and  it  should  be  defined  as  a 
more  quality  program. 

The  15  percent  limitation  on  administra- 
tion of  Tftle  II  programs  could  cause  severe 
problems  with  existing  CAA's  with  small 
fimdlng  levels.  Of  course,  this  all  hinges  on 
the  definition  of  "administering."  This  Is  a 
critical  amendment  and  the  implications 
should  be  clearly  spelled  out  to  the  political 
subdivisions  before  they  begin  planning.  It  is 
obvious  that  larger  CAA's  will  need  to  be 
formed  and.  because  of  this,  serious  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  the  state's  role. 
In  the  Draft  discussion  of  this  section.  OEO 
talks  about  "funding  at  meaningful  levels.'' 
(page  14).  We  definitely  need  a  definition  of 

this  phrase.  ^     .    .  ♦ 

The  delegation  of  powers  to  an  administer- 
ing board  by  the  public  officials  should  not 
be  subject  "...   to   OEO  review   and   final 
concurrence"  as  stated  on  page  32.  As  long  as 
the  delegation  meets  the  minimal  require- 
ments any  action  over  and  above  this  should 
be  the  sole  prerogative  of  the  public  officials. 
Apropos     the     matter     of     admim.^tenng 
boards,  page  33  it  3  states  that  the  boards  are 
responsible  for  the  •'.  .  .  elaboration,  super- 
vision,   and    enforcement  ...  of    all    such 
I  OEO  I    policies  and  rules."  They  could  be. 
but  should  be  subject  to  the  review  and  di- 
rection  of   the    public    officials.    This    p.    33 
policy  seems  to  be  in  direct  contradiction 
to  the  "Green  Amendment"  in  that  it  begins 
to  set  up  another  autonomous  unit  outside 
of  the  public  agency.  The  direction  of  the 
Green   Amendment   Is   to   make   the   public 
officials   responsible    for   the   total   program 
and    this    policy    abrogates    this    to    some 
extent.  „        ,^^^ 

Related  to  this  Is  the  next  policy  (;r4) 
which  states  that  the  administering  board 
shall  have  the  right  of  "Selection  of  its  own 
officers,  executive  committee  .  .  .  and  other 
committees  and  (where  approved  by  OEO 
and  provided  for  in  the  budget)  its  own  staff 
to  assist  the  board  (emphasis  added).  This 
absolutely  cannot  be  a  minimum  power  of 
the  administering  board.  If  the  public  agency 
wishes  to  give  this  to  the  board,  that  Is  an- 
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other  story,  but  It  must  be  at  the  discretion 
of  that  agency.  „„^. 

On  page  34.  paragraph  two.  the  policy 
statement  Is  made  that".  .  .  the  administer- 
ing board  may  communicate  directly  with 
OBO  at  any  time  concerning  similar  matters 
[major  decisions  by  the  governing  board) 
of  current  importance."  Again  this  should  be 
done  only  with  the  knowledge  of  the  public 
ofBclals. 

We  must  be  careful  that  our  actions  are 
not  interpreted  as  an  altitude  of  secrecy 
about  the  program.  The  concern  In  the  pre- 
ceding paragraphs  Is  that  through  these  pol- 
icies OEO  Is  attempting  to  give  as  little  au- 
thority and  responsibility  to  the  public 
agency  as  possible  This  Is  not  the  intent  of 
Congress  and  If  this  direction  Is  continued 
OEO  win  be  in  more  trouble  with  Congress 
than  this  year. 

In  the  paper  on  'CAP  Mission  and  Strat- 
egy" a  requirement  Is  stated  that  poor  people 
must  be  paid  allowances  for  attendance  at 
board  meetings  I  would  argue  with  this  flat 
nUlng.  Certainly  they  should  be  reimbursed 
for  necessary  expenses  while  at  a  meeting, 
eg.,  transportation,  babysitting,  etc.  The 
question  as  to  whether  allowances  ihould  be 
paid  for  attendance  should  be  up  to  the  poor 
and  vot«d  on  by  them  Again.  I  assume  the 
minn  .lor  the  mandatory  requirement  Is 
OEO's  assumption  that  public  offlculs  will 
not  allow  this  to  be  paid  unless  OEO  requires 

Probably  the  most  meaty  policy  paper  is 
the  one  dealing  with  the  economic  thrust 
the  CAA's  must  develop,  especially  In  rural 
areas.  I  need  not  belabor  the  point  made 
earlier  in  the  letter,  concerning  the  fullUty 
of  small  CAAs  In  this  area.  I  think  It  is 
significant,  though,  that  the  writer  also 
pointed  out  that  rural  CAA's  will  have  ex- 
treme difflculiv  being  successful  with  this 
task.  Again.  I  reiterate.  OEO  should  look  to 
the  slate  «  the  logical  focal  point 

Plnally.  on  page  7  of  "Funding  of  Eligible 
Community   Action  Activities  "   the  fol- 

lowing Is  stated:  The  new  legislation  gives 
a  much  stronger  mandate  to  CAAs  as  the 
vehicle  in  the  community  for  coordinating  a 
wide  variety  of  programs  of  local  public  and 
private  agencies  and  offices.  Stale  govern- 
ments, and  other  Federal  agencies  In  addi- 
tion to  OEO."  Congress  cannot  require  states 
to  coordln.iie  with  local  CAA's.  especially  If 
they  are  private  non-profit,  and  I  am  sure 
Congress  would  not  do  so  However.  OEO  likes 
to  imply  that  the  CAA  Is  the  prime  mover 
and  coordinator  with  which  all  must  cooper- 
ate What  Congress  is  really  saying  Is  that  to 
accomplish  the  goals  set  up  by  It.  coordina- 
tion must  be  accomplished.  It  follows  then, 
that  the  CAA  must  have  the  authority  and 
capability  to  do  this,  and  I  would  say  that 
the  stale,  especially  in  rural  areas.  Is  the 
place  where  this  could  be  accomplished. 

I  have  now  come  full  circle,  which  brings 
me  back  to  the  major  theme  In  this  letter. 
OEO  cannot  continue  to  Ignore  the  SUte  If  It 
Is  to  find  a  resolution  to  the  problems  of  pov- 
erty If  It  Is  seriously  concerned  with  allevi- 
ating the  problem,  which  I  think  it  is.  then 
It  must  adhere  to  Us  statement  of  the  utili- 
zation of  all  available  resources.  Further.  It 
must  recognize  a  fact  of  life  that  Congress 
has  changed  the  Act  substanllally  and  pro- 
ceed accordingly  or  else  the  recent  so-called 
victory  in  the  passage  of  tlye  bill  will  indeed 
be  Pyrrhic. 

Resolution 

The  National  Council  of  State  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  Regional  Directors 
met  on  February  29.  1968.  and  respectively 
request  that  the  National  Governors'  Con- 
ference accept  the  following  recommenda- 
tions: 

Public  Law  90-222  as  passed  by  the  90th 
Congress  has  been  Impropwly  Ipterpreted  by 
the  Office  of  BconMnlc  Opportunity.  It  U 
our  conviction  that  the  Intent  of  Congreas 
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was  to  give  the  States  a  priority  role  in  the 
conduct  of  programs  Implemented  under  the 
1967  Amendmcnu  to  the  i,conomlc  Oppor- 
tunity Act 

Governors  have  the  responsibility  for  total 
State  planning  and  resources,  therefore,  must 
be  involved  with  the  disbursement  of  funds 
allocated  to  their  States.  It  Is  fell  that  the 
funds  are  not  allocated  to  the  States  on  an 
equitable  basis. 

Submitted  by;  Elbert  Jean,  Tennessee, 
Chairman  Region  III;  Jack  S-ible,  New  York. 
Region  I:  Daniel  J  McKenny.  Delaw.ire,  Re- 
gion II;  William  R  Ford.  Michigan,  Region 
IV  Olen  Jermsud.  Arkansas.  Region  V:  S.  R. 
Martinez,  Colorado.  Region  VI;  Clyde  Math- 
ews, Nevada,  Region  VII 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  February  5.  the  direc- 
tor of  the  National  Governors  Confer- 
ence. Charles  A.  Byrley.  notified  the  OEO 
in  writing  of  the  comments  made  by  the 
SUte  Governors  on  the  draft  copy  of  the 
OEO  guidelines  circulated  for  discussion 
just  2  weeks  previous.  Mr.  Byrley's 
memorandum  to  OEO  stated : 

OEO  Memo  on  Sections  201  and  211 

State  comments  on  68-1  were  very  de- 
Ulled  and  highly  critical  with  very  few  posi- 
tive reacUons.  Many  of  the  comments  were 
based  on  what  OEO  did  not  say  In  the  guide- 
lines, rather  than  what  they  did  say.  The 
most  perslsunt  criticism  was  the  almost 
total  lack  of  references  to  the  role  of  the 
state  In  the  guidelines.  This  In  turn  led  most 
sUte  officials  to  comment  that  OEO  seems  to 
be  doing  business  as  usual  with  little  regard 
for  the  real"  mundate  of  1967  amendments 
which  were  to  bring  all  OEO  programs  Into 
full  cooperation  with  the  resources  and  InsU- 
lutlons  of  state  and  local  governments. 

In  this  regard,  it  is  strongly  recommended 
that  OBO  prepare  a  specific  set  of  guldeUnes 
on  the  role  of  the  slate  In  OEO  programs  In 
light  of  the  1967  amendments.  These  guide- 
lines should  give  the  sUle  flexlblUty  in  de- 
veloping new  insututions  for  the  coordina- 
tion, planning,  programming,  and  evaluaUon 
of  all  available  federal,  state,  and  local  re- 
sources for  a  jointly  sponsored  war  on  pov- 
erty. Specific  policies  need  to  be  developed 
on  the  possible  comblnaUons  of  OEO.  EDA, 
HUD.  HEW,  and  Agriculture  Department  re- 
sources for  a  package  of  programs.  The  states 
are  convinced  that  thU  Is  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  any  long-range  progress  In  solving  the 
problems  of  rural  America.  This  reconunen- 
datlon  was  also  presented  by  the  President's 
Commission  on  Rural  Poverty. 


Mr.  Speaker,  although  in  preparing 
its  nnal  printing  of  the  community  ac- 
tion guidelines,  "Organizing  Communi- 
ties for  Action, "  OEO  did  respond  to  some 
additional  specific  comments  made  by 
the  National  Governors  Conference.  It 
did  not  respond  to  the  Important  recom- 
mendation that  the  guidelines  include 
full  consideration  of  the  role  of  the  State 
in  OEO  programs. 

In  spite  of  this  exceptional  discourage- 
ment, there  is  evidence  that  States  wish 
to  accept  the  responsibility  Intended  by 
Congress.  Following  is  a  copy  of  a  letter 
from  the  Governor  of  Arizona  so  indi- 
cating : 

Orrici  or  the- Governor. 

State  House. 
Phoenix.  Ariz..  February  13. 1968. 
Mr.  Laurence  P.  Horan, 

Regional  Director.  Office  0/   Economic  Op- 
portunity. San  Francisco.  Calif. 

Dear  Mr.  Horan:  Pursuant  to  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Amendments  of  1967 
and  to  the  Arizona  Revised  Statute  41-101.01. 
In  order  to  make  maximum  tise  of  the  fed- 
eral funds  referred  to  therein,  and  all  re- 
sources available  within  our  State  for  this 


purpose;  and  to  more  effectively  .ind  eco- 
nomically miplement  Community  Action  and 
other  War  on  Poverty  Program.'.  I  hereby 
give  notice  that  as  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Arizona.  I  have  designated  this  office  as  the 
Community  Action  Agency  for  the  .State. 

This  notice  Is  given  In  accordance  with 
the  schedule  of  dates  specified  by  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity.  The  details  of  the 
plan  which  the  State  of  Arizona  shall  sub- 
mit to  OEO.  are  now  being  developed. 

I  therefore,  respectfully  request  that  on  all 
further  visits  made  to  this  sUte  by  members 
of  your  sUff.  on  matters  relating  to  com- 
munity action  programming,  structure,  or 
funding,  notice  of  said  visit  be  given  to  this 
office  or  to  our  State  Technical  Assistance 
Office.  Such  visits  should  be  made  Jointly 
by  Regional  and  the  STA  In  order  that  proper 
coordination  shall  take  place  In  light  of 
the  new  proposed  plan. 

There  will  be  need  for  close  cooperation 
and  communications  as  we  move  into  the 
various  phases  of  an  orderly  transition.  I 
sincerely  solicit  your  advice  and  counsel  as 
I  also  extend  to  you  my  full  cooperation. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Jack  Williams. 

Governor. 

And  lastly,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  in- 
clude in  the  Record  a  copy  of  a  letter 
from  the  Texas  Governor's  office  to  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  The  dif- 
ficulties de.scribed  in  this  letter  with  an 
agency  which  persists  in  operating  like 
an  Independent  government  prove  the 
folly  of  Congress  If  it  permits  OEO  to  by- 
pass the  lansuage  written  into  title  11. 
The  letter  follows: 

Executive  Department. 
OmcE  OP  Economic  Opportunitt, 

Austin,  Tex..  February  26,  1968. 
Mr.  Theodore  M.  Berrt. 

Director.  Community  Action  Program.  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,   Washington, 
DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Berry:  I  appreciate  the  Informa- 
tion copy   of   your  grant  number  CG-8153 
A/O  to  Corpus  Chrlstl  Jobs  for  Progress.  Inc., 
to  conduct  migrant  education  and  training 
in   the   Corpus   Chrlstl   area.   We  have  con- 
ducted a  study  of  this  package,  and  I  feel 
compelled  to  bring  certain  questions  to  your 
attention. 

Our  first  concern  Is  that  the  services  pro- 
vided under  this  plan  closely  duplicate  those 
currently  being  provided  throughout  South 
Texas  by  this  office,  through  the  Texas  Edu- 
cation Agency,  but  at  approximately  three 
times  the  cost  per  enroUee  of  the  state  oper- 
ated project  The  immediate  result,  since  our 
proposal  was  drastically  reduced.  Is  to  deprive 
approximately  120  migrants  of  much  needed 
education,  counseling  and  Job  placement. 

The  second  basic  question  would  concern 
the  advisability  of  superimposing  this  project 
squarely  on  top  of  those  projects  being  oper- 
ated by  thU  office  In  the  same  geographic 
area,  and  without  any  consultation  with  this 
office,  the  area  Community  Action  Agency, 
employment  security,  or  local  education 
agencies.  This  can  only  result  In  confusion 
and  friction  at  the  local  level,  reduced  utUi- 
zatlon  of  the  tax  dollar,  and  In  my  Judgment, 
cannot  even  be  Justified  as  a  demonstration, 
since  the  similar  privately  operated  project  In 
Mathls.  only  a  few  miles  away,  has  already 
demonstrated  that  some  success  can  be 
achieved,  but  at  a  higher  cost  and  with  the 
result  of  further  allenaUng  the  migrant  from 
the  public  institutions  that  can  draw  him 
Into  the  larger  society. 

I  realize  that  this  grant  has  already  been 
made  and  that  there  Is  no  way  to  reclaim 
these  much  needed  dollars.  However.  I  am 
concerned  as  to  whether  there  will  be  a  con- 
tinued siphoning  of  funds  from  the  state 
project  Into  these  new  duplicative  experi- 
mental projects  such  as  the  one  In  Beaumont 
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where  no  migrants  reside  and  labor  Is  at  a 

^"l^  developing  oqr  state  migrant  plan  for 
this  year,  which  also  Involves  a  massive  ef- 
fort by  the  Texas  Employment  Commission, 
and  includes  such  promising  features  as  the 
Llng-Temco-Vaught  migrant  employment 
project,  we  consulted  closely  with  Mr.  Tom 
Karter.  head  of  your  migrant  division.  He 
assured  us  that  our  basic  program  had  met 
all  tests  and  that  this  was  the  year  to  "go 
all  out"  m  numbers  of  enrollees.  develop- 
ment of  training  programs,  and  Jobs.  Now, 
a  few  months  later,  Mr.  Karter  Is  gone,  our 
project  funding  has  been  cut  drasUcaUy  In 
order  to  fund  these  new  projects  that  meet 
few  criteria  of  the  state  plan,  and  we  have 
been  recently  advised  by  your  staff  that  we 
should  consider  returning  to  the  old  line 
of  thinking  of  developing  self-contained 
•soup  to  nuta"  projects  that  do  not  require 
coordination  with  other  state  and  federal 
urograms  or  private  Industry  plans. 

I  believe  you  will  agree  that  thU  places 
this  office  in  the  extremely  difficult  position 
of  having  to  forge  ahead  on  the  larger  and 
proven  plan,  with  no  assurances  of  oto 
backing,  or  to  draw  back  In  mid-stream  and 
plot  a  course  for  a  more  limited  goal.  If 
there  has  been  such  a  change  in  official 
OEO  policy.  I  hope  you  will  see  fit  to  advise 
Governor  Connally  and  the  state  agency 
heads  he  has  charged  with  this  responsi- 
blUty.  In  his  letter  of  September  13,  1967 
to  Mr  Shrlver.  Governor  Connally  expressed 
these  same  concerns  and  to  my  knowledge 
he  has  received  no  reply  to  this  letter. 

We  stand  ready  to  fulflU  and  expand  our 
agreement  with  your  agency,  but  must  have 
your  thinking  If  continued  progress  Is  to 
be  made. 


Sincerely. 


B.  O.  Allen, 

Director. 


SELECTIVE    SERVICE    ACT    OF    1968 


they  would  become  eligible  for  the  draft 
on  the  same  basis  as  19-year-olds.  Their 
deferment  could  not  extend  beyond  the 
draft  eligibility  limit  of  26  years. 

Fourth.  National  standards  would  be 
mandatory  for  interpretation  of  draft 

laws.  ^  , , 

Fifth.  Occupational  deferments  would 
be  discontinued,  except  when  the  Presi- 
dent declared  that  deferments  for  par- 
ticular skills  and  occupations  were 
warranted  on  a  uniform  national  basis. 
Sixth.  A  study  would  be  made  of  the 
feasibility  of  schools  offering  special 
training  for  volunteers  who  did  not  meet 
induction  standards.  ' 

Seventh.  A  study  would  be  made  of  the 
feasibility  of  an  all-volunteer  army. 

Eighth.  A  study  would  be  made  of  the 
feasibility  of  a  National  Service  Corps 
in  which  young  people  could  fulfill  their 
obligation  through  nonmilitary  service. 
Ninth.  Use  of  the  draft  to  punish  pro- 
testers would  be  prohibited. 

Tenth.  The  Selective  Service  System 
would  be  reorganized  in  accordance  with 
last  year's  recommendations  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Commission  on  Selective 
Service  appointed  by  President  Johnson. 
These  are  not,  by  any  means,  all  of  the 
important  changes  proposed  in  our  draft 
laws.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  every  Member 
of  the  House  to  give  careful  considera- 
tion to  all  the  proposed  changes  in  this 
bill.  After  the  bill  has  been  thoroughly 
studied.  I  am  reasonably  confident  that 
a  majority  of  the  Members  of  Congress 
will,  m  fairness  to  our  young  men  and 
in  recognition  of  the  necessity  to  better 
meet  oyr  Nation's  military  manpower 
needs,  support  the  suggested  revisions. 


Mr.  ERASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  i 
have  joined  a  number  of  my  colleagues 
in  Introducing  the  Selective  Service  Act 
of  1968  This  measure  was  Introduced  In 
the  other  body  last  week  by  the  Senator 

*  from  Massachusetts  [  Mr.  Kennedy  ] ,  and 

*  several  of  his  colleagues.  Including  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  my  State 
of  Minnesota,  Senator  Mondale. 

It  is  my  hope  that  hearings  will  be 
1  held  promptly  on  this  proposal  and  that 
Congress  will  enact  It  this  session.  A 
'  major  overhaul  of  our  Selective  Service 
System  has  been  overdue  for  a  long  time. 
The  law  as  it  stands  is  full  of  inequities 
that  should  be  corrected.  Following  are 
.some  of  the  key  changes  called  for  in  my 

bill:  ..  ,A 

First.  The  order  of  Induction  would 

be  determined  by  random  selection— by 

some  form  of  lottery  system  to  be  decided 

bv  the  President. 

Second.  The  youngest  qualified  men, 

the  19-year-olds,  would  be  drafted  first. 

instead  of  the  oldest,  the  26-year-olds,  as 

at  present. 
Third.  College  students — and  students 

in  business  and  junior  colleges  and  in 

apprentice  and  vocational  courses — could 

obtain  deferments  for  as  long  as  4  years. 

But   at   the   end   of   their   deferment, 
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Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  the 
Congress  has  an  opportunity  this  year 
to  enact  legislation  to  eliminate  many 
of  the  problems  now  facing  rural  Amer- 
ica in  general  and  the  smaU  family  size 
farm  In  particular.  Last  week  the  Presi- 
dent asked  the  Congress  to  consider  sev- 
eral important  farm  legislation  proposals 
including:   Permanent  extension  of  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965— the 
4-year  feed  grain  bUl;  continuation  of 
the  food-for-freedom  program:  creation 
of  a  reserve  of  agricultural  products  to 
protect  the  farmer  against  f aUlng  pnces 
and  the  consumer  against  food  scarcity; 
new  bargaining  authority  for  farmers; 
stronger  regulatory  programs  to  protect 
farmers  against  fraud  In  the  market- 
place; and  an  all-out  effort  to  Increase 
jobs    and    Improve    housing    in    rural 

America.  ^    ^     »t 

Last  Thursday  I  introduced  the  Na- 
tional Agricultural  Bargaining  Act  In  the 
House  This  legislation,  which  proposes 
to  establish  a  national  collective  bargain- 
ing system  for  determining  fair  farm 
prices,  has  been  introduced  with  bipar- 


tisan support  In  the  Senate  by  Senators 
Mondale.  Burdick,  McCarthy,  McGk, 
McGovERN,  Mansfield,  Metcalf,  Nel- 
son. Proxmire,  and  Yotrao  of  North  Da- 
kota. Although  I  was  the  first  to  Intro- 
duce this  legislation  In  the  House,  I  am 
hopeful  I  will  be  joined  by  many  of  my 
coUeagues  of  both  parties  In  support  of 
this   important   measure    in    the    days 

The  Bargaining  Act  would  have  the 

following  provisions: 

First.  To  let  producers  decide  when  a 
commodity  price  is  too  low  and  when 
bargaining  action  is  needed. 

Second.  To  let  producers  decide  with 
a  commodltywlde  referendum  If  they 
want  a  bargaining  committee  for  a  par- 
ticular commodity. 

Third.  To  let  producers  decide  who 
will  represent  them  on  a  bargaining 
committee. 

Fourth.  To  provide  expanded  author- 
ity for  producers  to  strengthen  prices 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreements  Act  of  1937. 

Fifth.  To  provide  penalties  to  be  Im- 
posed upon  those  who  conspire  to  In- 
timidate, discriminate  against  or  other- 
wise coerce  producers  in  their  efforts  to 
increase  prices  and  to  strengthen  market 
power.  .^     ^, 

All  who  are  familiar  with  the  situation 
in  rural  America  today  know  that  farm 
families  do  not  have  the  power  to  bar- 
gain effectively  for  a  fair  return  for  their 
production.  I  believe  It  Is  Imperative  that 
the  Congress  act  now  to  give  our  farm- 
ers the  bargaining  muscle  they  must 
have.  The  current  cost-price  squeeze 
should  prove  beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt 
that  our  farmers  cannot  rely  on  the  gen- 
erosity of  processors  and  consumers. 

Some  are  calling  for  an  end  to  our  im- 
portant farm  programs,  but  I  read  the 
mail  In  my  office  each  morning  and  I 
do  not  believe  they  are  speaking  for  our 
farmers.  I  Intend  to  do  all  I  can  to  fight 
for  passage  of  the  Bargaining  Act  and 
other  equally  Important  farm  bills  and 
I  hope  the  Members  of  this  body— on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle- will  join  in  this 
fight  to  help  our  farm  population. 


FARM  LEADER  KILLED 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  an 
3.rtiicl6 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  tragic  au- 
tomobile accident  February  3  took  the 
life  of  Leonard  Kenfield,  president  of  the 
Montana  Farmers  Union.  Those  of  us 
who  knew  and  admired  Leonard  knew 
him  as  an  energetic,  diligent  worker  for 
the  goals  which  are  common  to  all  who 
live  in  America's  countryside. 

During  the  years  in  which  he  served 
as  president  of  the  Montana  Farmers 
Union  I  was  in  frequent  contact  with 
Leonard.  I  always  valued  his  counsel 
and  advice  and  I  grew  to  rely  upon  his 
sound  judgment.  I  join  with  his  many 
friends  in  sorrow  at  his  tragic  and  un- 
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timely  death.  America  and  Montana 
needed  Leonard  Kenfleld  and  the  firm 
leadership  qualities  which  were  his.  AD 
of  us  have  lost  a  true  friend. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  place  two 
tributes  to  the  work  of  Leonard  BCen- 
fleld  in  the  Ricord.  These  are  the  words 
of  his  coworkers— persons  who  were 
closest  to  Leonard.  They  reflect  far  better 
than  I  could  the  blow  which  all  of  us 
have  felt : 

Iif  MsitOBiAM:  Lkonaid  Eugbnk  KxitnsLD 
Leonard  Eugene  Kenfleld  has  etched  a  per- 
manent place  In  the  history  of  agriculture  in 
Montana,  working  tlreleMly  on  the  side  of 
the  family  farmer  and  rancher.  He  dedicated 
hlB  life  to  making  rural  Montana  a  better 
place  to  live  and  to  raise  a  family. 

His  record  reveals  a  deep  concern  for  peo- 
ple, as  he  spent  nine  yean  serving  as  a  teach- 
er and  administrator  in  rural  Montana 
■chooU.  His  devoUon  to  duty  is  clearly  evi- 
dent In  the  many  and  varied  pieces  of  vmt- 
tng  that  he  did.  each  pointing  out  the  needs 
of  people  and  possible  ways  of  meeting  these 
needs. 

liBonard  Kenfleld  became  an  employee  of 
the  MontAP^  Farmers  Union  In  1946  and  the 
following  21  years  have  been  entirely  dedi- 
cated to  Its  cause,  with  hU  needs  and  his  fam- 
ily always  coming  after  the  organlzaaon. 

He  was  appointed  editor  and  director  of 
publicity  for  the  state  organization  In  Jan- 
uary 1947  and  served  In  that  capacity  until 
being  elected  vice  president  In  October  1965. 
He  served  the  past  11  years  as  president,  with 
hl»  every  waking  hour  being  consumed  in  the 
Job  of  leading  the  family  farm  and  ranch 
organization. 

Leonard  waged  a  valiant  battle  down 
through  the  years  against  all  that  he  thought 
would  In  any  way  Infringe  on  the  famUy 
farmer  and  their  rights  to  raise  their  fam- 
lllea  on  the  land. 

In  a  recent  interview.  Leonard's  concern 
for  agriculture  was  evident,  as  he  stated.  "To 
save  America,  we  must  save  the  family-type 
farm  and  ranch,  or  to  put  it  another  way,  you 
could  say  the  family-type  pattern  of  agricul- 
ture will  save  America." 

Leonard  felt  very  deeply  that  every  per- 
son should  receive  a  fair  return  from  their 
labor  and  that  this  should  Include  everyone 
In  agriculture. 

He  had  for  some  time  viewed  with  alarm 
the  growing  threat  of  a  Uke-over  by  non- 
farm  corporations  and  he  felt  that  such  a 
general  motors  type  operation  In  agriculture 
could  well  mean  disaster  not  only  to  family 
farmers  and  ranchers  but  to  city  people  as 
well. 

The  contributions  that  this  man  made  to 
his  fellowman  will  not  cease.  Just  because  he 
la  no  longer  with  us.  His  contributions  will 
continue  to  add  much  to  the  overall  benefit 
to  all  who  are  engaged  In  tilling  the  soU.  or 
are  dependent  upon  the  land  to  support  their 
herds.  ,     ^ 

Leonard  carried  the  needs  of  people  to 
Washington,  where  he  presented  them  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Congress,  the  Vice 
President  and  to  the  President,  asking  not 
fof  himself,  but  for  the  people  he  repre- 
sented. 

He  has  been  characterized  as  being  a 
"loner"  for  he  spent  so  much  time  working  by 
himself  and  this  Included  Sundays.  hoUdays 
and  the  many  hours  of  overtime  that  he 
never  counted. 

Leonard  gave  his  life  in  the  same  measure 
of  devotion  that  he  always  lived,  for  he  was 
on  his  way  to  a  Farmers  Union  meeting  when 
the  end  came.  He  would  have  had  it  no  other 
way.  for  he  gave  his  life  for  the  organization 
that  he  loved  and  for  the  people  who  meant 
so  much  to  him.  < 

It  can  be  said  of  Leonard  Eugene  Kenfleld 
that  he  was  Indeed  a  friend  of  man. 
August  23,  1908— February  3,  1968. 


THK   Ein>   OP   AN    EKA 

The  death  of  Leonard  Bugene  Kenfleld 
has  been  a  real  blow  t  <  his  many  friends, 
but  what  more  can  be  said  about  this  man? 

A  multitude  of  words  has  been  written 
about  his  many  accomplishments  and  It 
might  seem  that  this  would  end  the  tributes 
to  him. 

To  me.  one  who  has  known  Leonard,  some 
four  short  years,  it  Is  an  end  to  an  era,  for 
no  one  could  possibly  be.  Just  the  same  as 
this  man. 

I  can  speak  as  one  who  has  known  him  by 
association  and  working  with  him.  Through 
periods  of  accomplishments  and  frustrations, 
but  he  was  always  the  same.  He  gave  himself 
completely  to  the  task  at  hand. 

Leonard  was  a  man  who  was  completely 
dedicated  to  the  Farmers  Union,  for  in  his 
heart  he  knew  that  It  Is  the  organlzaUon 
that  truly  has  the  welfare  of  people  at  heart. 
He  lived  this  philosophy  every  day,  and  It 
flUed  his  every  waking  hour.  He  gave  him- 
self without  restraint,  that  the  task  of  find- 
ing solutions  to  the  problems  facing  family 
farmers  and  ranchers  might  be  found. 

Leonard  had  Just  returned  from  a  meeting 
of  the  International  Federation  of  Agricul- 
tural Producers  In  Honolulu,  which  he  at- 
tended with  Tony  Dechant.  What  made  this 
man  attend  this  meeUng,  that  required  hours 
of  extra  time,  out  of  a  schedule,  already 
over- burdened  with  meetings?  He  attended 
becaiise  he  saw  a  ray  of  hope,  that  perhaps 
there  Is  a  market  at  a  fair  price  for  the 
crops  and  livestock  that  Montanans  produce. 

HOPCB    AND  nXAMS   CONTIMUX 

The  era  is  ended,  but  not  the  hopes  and 
dreams  that  made  Leonard  great.  These  hopes 
and  dreams  will  never  be  ended  as  long  as 
there  are  people  who  wlU  think  for  them- 
selves and  be  determined  that  they  will 
search  for  answers. 

As  we  look  to  the  future  we  can  carry  on 
the  work  of  Montana  Farmers  Union,  and  we 
have  but  to  look  to  Leonard's  last  column  In 
the  February  Issue  of  the  MFU  NEWS,  and 
we  flnd  what  he  had  outlined  as  the  tasks 
that  He  ahead. 

Leonard  will  rest  completely  at  ease,  know- 
ing that  Montana  Farmers  Union  has  his 
close  friend  and  associate  for  many  years. 
Gordon  Twedt,  at  the  helm,  and  that  the 
policy  and  program  will  not  vary.  The  orga- 
nization will  continue,  under  the  direction 
of  the  members  who  democratically  control 
and  run  It. 

Leonard  has  called  for  an  all-out  effort  by 
farm  and  ranch  people  to  seek  renewal  and 
Improvement  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Act  of   1965. 

He  also  called  for  farm  and  ranch  people 
to  Join  hands  with  their  neighbors  In  our 
towns  and  cities  to  stop  the  monopoly  forces 
that  are  moving  into  agriculture. 

Leonard  called  on  Farmers  Union  members 
to  seek  enabling  legislation  that  will  permit, 
bargaining  for  fair  prices,  that  would  act  as 
a  floor  Instead  of  a  celling. 

He  also  cited  the  need  for  protection  not 
only  for  the  farmer  and  rancher,  but  also  for 
the  consumer.  Another  Instance  of  Leonard's 
deep  concern  for  people. 

Tour  President  Gordon  Twedt  needs  your 
continued  support  In  order  to  lead  your  orga- 
nization ahead  and  to  implement  the  pro- 
grams that  you  want.  I  feel  sure  that  he 
would  appreciate  your  Indication  that  you 
are  standing  behind  him  to  wholeheartedly 
support  him  In  the  trying  times  ahead. 

Remember  .  .  .  your  organization  can  only 
be  as  good  as  you  will  let  It  be.  or  help  It 
to  be. 


PROPOSED  REVISION  OP  SELECTIVE 
SERVICE  SYSTEMS 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
J  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  Introducing  today,  together  with  a 
number  of  others,  a  bill  which  proposes 
complete  revision  of  the  Nation's  Selec- 
tive Service  System.  This  is  the  same 
bill  which  was  submitted  In  the  Senate 
last  week  by  Senator  Edward  Kennedy. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  study 
In  recent  years  regarding  the  serious 
Inequities  in  our  present  draft  laws  and 
the  inconsistencies  in  their  application. 
I  firmly  believe  that  all  young  men 
should  be  exposed  to  the  same  risk  of 
serving  their  country,  regardless  of  edu- 
cation or  economic  background;  this  bill 
is  based  on  that  principle. 

The  most  significant  provision  In  this 
bill  calls  for  postponement  of  entry  into 
the  selection  pool  for  those  young  men 
desiring  to  go  to  college,  coupled  with 
a  system  of  random  selection  of  eligible 
yoimg  men.  including  those  returned  to 
the  pool  because  of  completion  of  their 
undergraduate  work.  This  system  is 
based  on  induction  of  the  youngest  men 
first. 

This  system  embodies  the  principal 
suggestions  made  last  year  by  the  Presi- 
dent's distinguished  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Selective  Service,  headed 
by  Burke  Marshall.  In  noting  the  inequi- 
ties existent  today,  the  Commission 
observed: 

Interruption  of  a  man's  life  (at  the  age 
of  19)  is  less  sertoxia  than  at  an  older  age. 
The  uncertainty  which  now  confuses  many 
in  their  twenties  as  they  attempt  to  set  their 
careers  in  order  would  be  reduced  if  not 
eliminated.  .  .  .  The  commission  conceives 
of  the  random  selection  system  as  simply  a 
technique  for  determining  in  as  Impartial  a 
manner  as  can  be  devised,  an  order  of  call  for 
those  who  have  already  been  determined 
eligible  and  available  for  service. 

One  of  the  most  serious  criticisms  lev- 
eled at  the  present  system  is  directed  at 
the  pattern  of  students  extending  defer- 
ments from  year  to  year  so  that  they 
constitute  de  facto  exemptions  from  the 
draft.  I  believe  that  the  present  bill,  in 
providing  xmdergraduate  student  post- 
ponements, properly  balances  the  na- 
tional interest  in  encouraging  the  pursuit 
of  higher  education,  while  at  the  same 
time  preventing  young  men  in  college 
from  avoiding  the  risk  of  serving  their 
country  altogether. 

While  student  postponement  Is  an  ex- 
cellent long-range  proposal  to  cure  a 
glaring  Inequity,  the  recent  decision  to 
eliminate  graduate  student  deferments 
has,  to  the  contrary,  created  another  in- 
equity and.  in  turn,  has  resulted  in  a 
crisis  confronting  the  Nation's  graduate 
schools.  In  that  connection,  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Education,  of  which  I 
am  a  member,  yesterday  urged  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
Implement  a  system  of  selection  which 
will  distribute  the  burden  fairly  among 
all  available  men  in  the  manpower  pool. 
In  my  judgment,  the  decision  to  termi- 
nate these  deferments,  while  maintaining 
an  oldest  first  induction  policy,  is  con- 
trary to  the  goals  of  the  bill  I  have  sub- 
mitted today  which  attempts  to  meet 
militsuy  manpower  needs  with  an  induc- 


tion system  applied  in  an  equitable  and 
consistent  fashion.  ..... 

This  decision  is  only  the  latest  In  a 
series  of  events  which  have  pointed  out 
the  pressing  need  for  draft  reform.  The 
time  has  come  for  Congress  to  respond 
quickly  and  affirmatively  in  an  area  that 
has  long  been  characterized  by  inaction 
and  injustice.  »v,  »  i 
Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill  includes  the  fol- 
lowing key  provisions :           

First.  Random  selection:  The  order  or 
induction  for  the  military  would  be  de- 
termined by  random  selection.  The  pre- 
cise selection  plan  would  be  set  up  by  the 
President.  _,        ,    ., 

Second.  Youngest  first:  The  selection 
and  Induction  of  draftees  would  be  made 
from  among  the  youngest  qualified  regis- 
trants, the  19-year-olds. 

Third.  Student  postponements:  Young 
men  could  elect  to  postpone  their  service 
for  up  to  4  years  for  college.  This  same 
option  would  be  available  to  junior  and 
business  college  students  and  students  in 
apprentice  and  vocational  courses  as  well 
as  4-year  coUege  students.  In  no  case 
could  the  postponement  extend  beyond 
the  26-year-old  cutoff  of  draft  eligibility. 
Fourth.  Conscientious  objectors:  The 
language  of  the  statute  as  in  effect  before 
the  1967  amendments  would  be  restored, 
broadening  the  conscientious  objectors 
classification.  .     ^     xt 

Fifth.  Uniform  national  standards :  Na- 
tional standards  for  interpretation  of 
draft  laws  would  be  mandatory. 

Sixth.  Occupational  deferments: 
Would  be  discontinued,  except  upon  a 
Presidential  finding  that  a  particular 
skill  or  occupation  warrants  deferment 
on  a  imiform  national  basis. 

Seventh.  Youth  opportunity  schools: 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  would  be  di- 
rected to  study  the  feasiblUty  of  schools 
to  ofTer  special  training  to  volunteers 
who  did  not  meet  induction  standards. 

Eighth.  National  service  alternative:  A 
study  would  be  made  into  the  feasibility 
of  a  National  Service  Corps  in  which 
individuals  could  fulfUl  their  national 
obligation  through  nonmilitary  service. 
Ninth.  Draft  as  punishment:  Using 
the  draft  to  punish  protestors  would  be 
prohibited.  ^     ^.       _. 

Tenth.  Local  board  discrimination:  The 
membership  of  a  local  draft  board  would 
be  required  to  represent  all  elements  of 
the  public  it  serves,  Insofar  as  prac- 
ticable. 


Mr.  Culver  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
WoLFT),  for  10  minutes,  today;  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr  Long  of  Louisiana  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Wolff)  ,  for  30  minutes,  on  March 
12,  1968:  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Halpern  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
MizE),  for  10  minutes,  today;  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 


Mr.  Vanik. 

Mr.  Moss  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Stuckey  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Hungate  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  SCHEUER. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  m  two 
instances. 

Mr.  Willis. 

Mr.  Perkins. 

Mr.  Miller  of  CaUfomla  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Olsen. 

Mr.  Waldie. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 
By  unsualmous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to:  .,     ,  „ 

Mr.  Fallon  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert),  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business.  ,    „        .  . 

Mr.  Stratton.  for  March  7  and  8.  on 
account  of  official  committee  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Staggers,  for  5  minutes,  today:  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 

to: 

Mr.  Abernethy  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

All  Members  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wolff)  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
President's  message  on  the  U.S.  American 
Indian. 

iThe  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mize)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Goodling. 

Mr.  Stafford. 

Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr.  Dole  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gurney  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI. 

Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Hosmer  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK. 
Mr.  SCHERLE. 

Mr.  Gardner. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mrs.  Bolton. 

Mr.  Bush  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hammerschmidt. 

Mr.  Snyder  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Talcott  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RoBisoN. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Pettis. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Wolff)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Dingell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Fraser  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rodney  of  New  York  in  two  In- 
st>&.nc6S 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ottinger. 

Mr.  Ashley. 

Mr.  Brademas. 

Mr.  Tenzer  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Flood  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  BOLAND. 

Mrs.  Griffiths. 

Mr.  Taylor. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.   Evans   of   Colorado   In   two   In- 

Mr.  Ullman  in  five  Instances. 
Mr.  CoHELAN  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Friedel  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Daniels. 

Mr.  DuLSKi  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Kyros  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana. 
Mr.  Hanna  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Irwin. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accord- 
ingly (at  6  o'clock  and  28  minutes  p.m.) , 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Thursday.  March  7,  1968,  at  12  o'clock 
noon.  ^^^^^^_^___ 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1596  A  letter  from  the  AssUtant  Secretary 
of  Defense,  transmitting  a  report,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  507(b)  of  the 
Foreign  AssUtance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended: 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1597  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  the  12th  annual  re- 
port  on  the  financial  condition  and  the  re- 
sults of  the  operations  of  the  highway  trust 
fund,  ptirsuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
209(e)(1)  of  the  Highway  Revenue  Act  of 
1956.  as  amended  (H.  Doc.  No.  271):  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

1598  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmit- 
ting a  report  of  actual  procurement  receipts 
for  medical  stockpile  of  civil  defense  emer- 
gency supplies  and  equipment  purposes,  for 
the  quarter  ending  December  31,  1967,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  subsection  201(h) 
of  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 

lC68* 

1599.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  authorize  payment  of  expenses  re- 
lating to  the  transportation  of  motor  vehi- 
cles of  certain  members  of  the  Armed  Forces; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1600.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmit- 
ting the  first  annual  report  of  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  on  Handicapped  Chil- 
dren, pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  89-10;  to  the  Conunltteo  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

1601.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  supplement  Public  Law 
87-734  and  Public  Law  87-735  which  took 
title  to  certain  lands  In  the  Lower  Brule  and 
Crow  Creek  Indian  Reservations;  to  the  com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1602.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judgment 
in  favor  of  the  Creek  Nation  of  Indians  of 
Oklahoma  in  Indian  Claims  Commission 
docket  No.  276,  and  for  other  pvuTKjses;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

1603.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  extend  for  an  additional 
2  years  the  authorization  of  appropriations 
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under  the  State  Technical  Services  Act  of 
19M;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce, 

1604.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  suspending  deportation,  together 
with  a  list  of  the  persons  Involved,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  244(a)  (2)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of  1952.  as 
amended:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1808.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  NaturallzaUon  Service.  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  suspending  deportation,  together 
with  a  list  of  fwrsons  involved,  pursuant  to 
the  provUlons  of  section  244(a)  (1)  of  the 
ImmlgraUon  and  Nationality  Act  of  1952,  as 
amended:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1800.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  U.S. 
Civil  Service  Commission,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
provisions  of  section  1304  of  UUe  5,  United 
States  Code,  that  relate  to  the  revolving  fund 
for  the  Civil  Service  Commission:  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

1607  A  letter  from  the  AcUng  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  improve  the  pro- 
gr,-uRs  relaMng  to  the  health  of  children  and 
mothers,  to  provide  for  the  determination  of 
drug  costs  under  the  medicare,  medicaid,  and 
child  health  programs,  and  for  other  pva- 
poaes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  DULSKI:  Committee  on  Poet  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  House  Joint  Resolution 
1052.  Joint  resolution  to  assist  veterans  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  who 
have  served  in  Vietnam  or  elsewhere  In  ob- 
taining suitable  employment:  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  11601  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rtile  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows; 
By  Mr.  HARRISON : 
H.R.  15778.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue   Code   of    1954    to   provide   for   the 
valuation  of  a  decedent's  Interest  In  a  cloaely 
held  business  (or  estate  tax  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Bv  Mr.  HARSHA: 
H.R.  15779.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  Increased  rates 
of  disability  compensation.  Improve  service- 
connected  benefits,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr  LUKENS: 
H.R.  15780.  A  bin  to  provide  for  improved 
employee-management  relations  in  the  Fed- 
eral service,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 
H.R.  15781.  A  bin  to  extend  the  renegotia- 
tion Act  of  1951;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California : 
H.R.  15782.  A    bUl    to    establish    the    FOrt 
Point  National  Historic  Site  in  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  and  for  other  purposes:   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  RESNICK: 
HJt.  15783.  A  blU  to  amend  tlUe  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  Increased  pen- 
sions, disability  compensation*  rates,  to  lib- 
eralize   Income    limitations,    and    for   other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, 


By  Mr.  RIVERS: 
H  R.  16784.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain  con- 
striictlon  at  military  installations,  and  for 
other  pxirpoaes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  BUSH: 
HJl.  15785.  A  bin   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  with  respect  to  the 
estate    tax    treatment    of    certain    interests 
created  by  community  property  laws  In  em- 
ployees' trusts  and  retirement  annuity  con- 
tracts: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DIGOS: 
H.R.  15786.  A  bill  to  permit  the  District  of 
Columbia  Council  to  make  rules  and  regxUa- 
tlons  under  the  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  GURNET: 
HR.  15787.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  restore  the  provi- 
sions permitting  the  deduction,  without  re- 
gard to  the  3-percent  and  1 -percent  floors,  of 
medical  expenses  incurred  for  the  care  of  In- 
dividuals 66   years  of  age  and  over;    to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HUBERT: 
HJl.  15788.  A  bill  authorizing  construction 
of  certain  channel  improvements  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi River-gulf  outlet  channel  In  Loui- 
siana; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Work*. 
By  Mr  HARDY: 
H.R.  16789    A   bill   to   amend  section   2306 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
certain    contracu    for   services   and    related 
supplies   to   extend    beyond    1    year;    to   the 
Committee  on  Armed  Ser%lces. 
Bv  Mr  KYROS 
H.R  15790    A  bin  u)  provide  for  Improved 
employee- management  relations  in  the  Fed- 
eral service,  and  lor  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr  PODELL : 
HR  15791.  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  monthly  ben- 
efits    (With    subsequent    cost-of-living    In- 
creases ) .    to    provide    higher    widow's    and 
widower's    benefits,    and    to    Increase    the 
amount  of  earnings  counted  for  benefit  and 
tax  purposes,  to  amend  title  XVm  of  such 
act  to  provide  coverage  for  certain  drug  ex- 
penses under  the  supplementary  medical  In- 
surance program,  and  to  amend  title  IV  and 
XIX  of  such  act  to  eliminate  certain  restric- 
tions and  limitations  added  In  1967  to  the 
programs  of  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children    and    medical    assistance;    to    the 
Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PUCINSKI : 
H.R.  16792.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of    1954   to  allow  an   Invest- 
ment credit  to  retailers  with  respect  to  their 
advertising  and  other  ordinary  and  neces- 
sary   expenses    for    Increasing    their    retail 
sales:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
BvMr.  POPF: 
H.R.  1(5793.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled   'An  act  to  provide  for  the  extension 
of  the  term  of  certain  patenu  of   persons' 
who  served  In  the  mlUtary  or  naval  forces  of 
the  United  States  during  World  War  Tl":  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
BvMr.  PURCELL: 
H  R  15794.  A  bill  to  provide  for  U.S.  stand- 
ards and  a  national  Inspection  system  for 
grain,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 
Bv  Mr  SELDEN: 
H.R.  15795.  A   bUl   to   provide   for  the  ad- 
justment of  annuities  payable  from  the  civil 
service  retirement   and   disability   fund:    to 
the    Committee    on    Post    Office    and    Civil 
Service. 

H.R.  15796.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  83. 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  eUmlnate  the 
reduction  In  the  annuities  of  employees  or 
Members  who  elected  reduced  annuities  In 
order  to  provide  a  survivor  annuity  If  pre- 
deceased by  the  person  named  as  survivor 
and  permit  a  retired  employee  or  Member  to 
■designate  a  new  spouse  as  survivor  If  pre- 
deceased by  the  person  named  as  survivor  at 


the  time  of  retirement:   to  the  Committee 
on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service 

H.R.  16797.  A  bill  to  equalize  civil  service 
retirement  annuities  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  SIKES  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
HnLONG) : 
H.R.  16798.  A  bill  to  extend  for  an  addi- 
tional temporary  period  the  existing  sus- 
pension of  duties  on  certain  classifications 
of  yam  of  silk;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  (for 
himself.  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Bolakd,  Mr. 
Dow,  Mr.  EDWAans  of  California,  Mr. 
FoLXT,  Mr.  PRASER,  Mr.  Gilbekt,  Mr. 
Halpekn,  Mr.  Hathaway,  Mr.  How- 
ard, Mr.  McCarthy,  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr. 
MooRHKAO,   Mr.  Moss.   Mr.  Nix,   Mr. 
O'Hara  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Olsen,  Mr. 
Reid  of  New  York,  Mr.  Resnick,  Mr. 
REtrss,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Rotbal, 
Mr.  ScHEWER,  and  Mr.  Uoall. 
HR.  15799.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1967  to  provide  for  a 
fair  and   random  system   of  selecting   per- 
sons for  Induction  into  military  service,  to 
provide  for  the  equal  application  of  defer- 
ment policies,  to  authorize  an  Investigation 
of  the  feasibility  of  establishing  a  volunteer 
Army,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  DANIELS: 
H.J.  Res.  1151.  Joint    resolution    authoris- 
ing the  President  to  proclaim  the  24th  day  of 
April  of  each  year  as  Armenian  Martsrrs'  Day; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  OUBSER: 
H.J.  Res.  1152.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  second  week  of 
May  of  each  year  as  National  School  Safety 
Patrol    Week:    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McCLORY : 
H.J.  Res.  1153.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  relating 
to  the  election  of  the  President  and  the 
Vice  President:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York: 
H.J.  Res.  1154.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  second  week  of 
May  of  each  year  as  National  School  Safety 
Patrol  Week:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
HJ.  Res.  1155.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  second  Saturday  In  May  of  each  year  as 
National  Fire  Service  Recognition  Day,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LUKENS: 
H.  Con.  Res.  672.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  reducing  the  balance-of-pa3rments  deficit 
by  inducing  American  Industry  and  the 
American  public  to  ship  and  travel  on 
American  ships;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ADAMS: 
HJl.  16800.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Onofre 
Olivar  Napenlas;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  ADD.^BBO: 
HJl.  16801.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Cardlllo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 
H.R.  16802.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Lydia 
Flordelis  Qo:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary.   

By  Mr.  DANIELS: 
HJl.  16803.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Oiovannl 
Maisano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  GILBERT: 
H.R.   16804.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Paris 
Prantzls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.R.  16806.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Demonte;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  16806.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Raquel 
Maria  Pellegrini;   to  tl^e  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HANLEYi 
H.R.  16807.  A   bill   for  the   relief  of  Wen- 
Yxian-Yu;    to   the    Committee    on    the   Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  15808.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Irene 
Staroszka;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia: 
H.R.  15809.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ellsa 
Tan:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts: 

HR  15810.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Jose 
Valadao;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 

HR  16811.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Glorgla  Terranova:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  ,   ,      ^   „     , 

H.R  15812.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Paul 
Dlsclafanl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  15813.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonlno 
Ralmondi;    to   the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 

H.R.  15814.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Perraluolo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.   MURPHY  of  New  York: 

H.R.  15816.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  All 
Muhleddlne  Chaaban;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  RARICK: 
HR  15816.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yelena 
Youssephoghll:    to    the    Committee   on    the 
Judiciary. 

By.  Mr.  REES: 
HR  15817.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mary- 
vonne  P.  Glercarz;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H  R  15818.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Glanna 
Groves:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By.  Mr.  SCHWENGEL: 
HR  15819.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  James 
Ryan;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 
HR  15820.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Francesco 
Bassanl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR  15821.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
Jan  Chrlstlaan  van  Leeuwen;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


SEl!i ATE— Wednesday,  March  6,  19S8 


The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m.,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Robert  C. 
Byrd,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  West 
Virginia.  ,^     ^ 

Dr.  Kenneth  D.  Wells,  president, 
Freedoms  Foundation,  Valley  Forge,  Pa., 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

Dear  Lord  and  Saviour:  We  seek  Thy 
guiding  hand.  Angers  flare,  division  ap- 
pears in  oiu-  land.  Our  citizenry  are 
worried  by  our  moral  descent,  disobedi- 
ence to  law,  hurtful  drugs,  and  by  those 
who  would  beguile  us  or  crush  our  will 
for  freedom.  Only  If  we  turn  from  our 
wicked  ways  will  our  sins  be  forgiven  and 
our  land  healed.  We  pray  for  Thy  direc- 
tion toward  tested  constitutional  prin- 
ciples and  new  dreams  of  honor  and 
achievement  for  the  Republic. 

"Help  us  seek  equity  for  all,  through 
liberty  imder  law,  as  we  control  our  self- 
ish passions,"  as  the  beloved  Albert  W. 
Hawkes.  former  Senator,  teaches  us. 

•May  the  principles  of  our  excellent 
Constitution,  founded  in  nature  and  the 
rights  of  man.  be  ably  defended  here," 
as  Samuel  Adams  counseled  us. 

Help  all  Americans  to  accept  respon- 
sibUity  and  to  never  betray  our  Found- 
ing Fathers'  vision  by  cringing  before 
Communists  or  other  dictators  in  this 
stormy  era. 

We  proudly  salute  our  coimtrys  flag. 
We  fervently  salute  our  Armed  Forces 
in  the  field,  whose  sacrifice  is  beyond 
our  abiUty  to  be  fully  grateful. 

Let  no  one  sell  America  short.  Let  us 
be  conscious  of  the  eternal  presence  of 
Gtod  Almighty,  whose  work  must,  as 
best  we  understand  it,  be  boldly  ours  each 

day. 

(3od  bless  America,  embattled  but  un- 
afraid. God  bless  America,  the  hope  of 
the  free  world,  and  our  homeland. 

In  Jesus'  name.  Amen. 


from  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 
Carl  Hayden, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  thereupon 
took  the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro 
tempore. 

THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President.    I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reading 

of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 

Tuesday,  March  5.   1968,  be  dispensed 

with.  „ 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness which  will  not  exceed  15  minutes, 
be  apart  from  the  time  under  the  clo- 
ture agreement. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President,    I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Does  the  Senator  wish  the  time  for 
the  quorum  taken  out  of  the  period  for 
the  transaction  of  morning  business? 
Mr    MANSFIELD.  Yes.   indeed. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DESIGNATION    OF    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter : 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  6. 1968. 

To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  Robert  C.  Byrd,  a  Senator 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  adjournment  until  10  o'clock  tomor- 
row morning. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 

ETC. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing   letters,    which    were    referred    as 
indicated : 

report  on  Overobligation  of  appropriation 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  reporting,  pursuant  to 
law    on  the  overobligation  of  an  appropria- 
tion;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
REPORT  ON  Procurement  Receipts  for  Med- 
ical  Stockpile  op  Civil  Defense  Emer- 
gency   supplies    and    EQUIPMENT    PURPOSES 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary,  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, reporting,  pursuant  to  [f,"-  °"^f^,?i 
procurement  receipts  for  medical  stockpile 
of  civil  defense  emergency  supplies  ana 
equipment  purposes,  for  the  Quarter  ended 
December  31,  1967;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Proposed  2-Year  Extension  op  Authoriza- 
tion OP  Appropriations  Under  the  State 
Technical  Services  Act  of  1965 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary,  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  transmitting  a  draft 
of    proposed    legislation    to    extend    lor    an 
additional  2  years  the  authorlzatloii  of  ap- 
propriations    under     the     SUte     Technical 
S^vices    Act   of    1965    (With    accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
PROPOSED  Federal  Antiriot  Act  of  1968 
A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting  a  draft  of   proposed    legislation   to 
prohibit  travel  in  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce   for    the    purpose    of    inciting,    orga- 
nizing, or  furthering  a  riot,  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  an  accompanying  paper),  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Report  of  the  National  Advisory  Commit- 
tee ON  Handicapped  Children 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary,  De- 
partment Of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
transmitting,    pursuant    to    law,    the    ftrst 
Annual    Report    of    the    National    Advisory 
Committee  on  Handicapped  Children   (with 
an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


PETITION 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Synod  of  New  Jersey, 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  U.S.A.. 
of  Newark,  N.J.,  relating  to  the  Viet- 
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nam  conflict,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  flrst 
time.  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  EASTLAND  (by  request) : 

S.  3103.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Immlgrstlon 
and  Nationality  Act  to  facUlUte  the  entry 
of  foreign  tourist*  Into  the  United  State*, 
and  for  other  p'orpoees;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROOKE: 

8.3104.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Solomon 
Kldane  Tessema;  and 

S.  3105    A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Berbanu 
Lemma;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Ux.  TARBOROCOH: 

S.  3100  A  bUl  malting  an  approprlaUon  to 
the  Office  of  EducaUon  to  carry  out  the 
Bilingual  Education  Act  for  the  flacal  ye*r 
ending  June  30.  19«9:  to  the  Committee  on 
Approprlatlona. 

( See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  TAMoaoroH  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By'Ur.  WUXXAMS  of  New  Jersey: 

8.  3107.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tim  Toke 
Chiang:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  THURMOND: 

S.  3106.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  increase 
of  capacity  and  the  improvement  of  opera- 
tions of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, by  unanimous  consent. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  TmrmnoNO  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 


sent  that  the  fuU  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  AdTNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  win  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord. 

The  bill  iS.  3106)  making  an  appro- 
priation to  the  Office  of  Education  to 
carry  out  the  Bilingual  Education  Act  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Yahborouch.  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  Utle.  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord,  as 

follows: 

s.  3106 

Be  «  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou$e 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  SUte*  of 
America  in  Congress  asaembUd,  That  there 
is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any  money 
In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
the  mua  of  $30,000,000  to  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation to  carry  out  the  Bilingual  Bducatlon 
Act  for  the  Oscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969. 


S  3108— INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL 
MAKING  AN  APPROPRIATION  TO 
THE  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION  TO 
CARRY  OUT  THE  BILINGUAL  EDU- 
CATION ACT 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  requesting 
full  appropriations  for  the  Bllingxial  Ed- 
ucation Act — passed  during  the  last  ses- 
sion of  Congress  as  title  VII  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

Through  hearings  held  during  last  ses- 
sion across  the  country,  and  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  we  learned  of  the 
truly  tragic  plight  faced  by  children  who 
come  to  school  unversed  In  the  English 
language. 

As  a  result.  Congress  passed  the  Bi- 
lingual Education  Act  and  authorized 
appropriations  for  fiscal  1969  in  the 
amount  of  $30  million. 

The  administration  has  requested  a 
scant  $5  million  appropriation  for  fiscal 
1969. 

Such  a  request  can  be  described  only 
as  tokenism — as  an  empty  gesture,  a 
reneging  on  a  promise.  Schools  all  over 
the  Nation  have  become  excited  by  the 
prospects  for  change  and  improvement 
which  the  Bilingual  Education  Act  holds 
for  them.  If  we  follow  the  suggestion 
of  the  administration  and  fund  this  law 
at  only  one-sixth  of  the  level  we  pro- 
vided for  in  our  authorization  we  will 
be  effectively  dashing  to  the  ground  the 
hopes  we  have  raised. 

I  regret  that  it  is  necessary  for  me 
to  have  to  introduce  this  request  for  ap- 
propriations, but  the  times  require  ac- 
tion, not  gestures.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


ADDITIONAL     COSPONSORS      OP 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr  Rrsicorr)  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  bUl  (S.  3013)  to  make 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968.  to  carry 
out  the  programs  under  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Nelson  1  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  at  its  next  printing,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  MoNTOYA]  and  my  name  be  added 
as  cosponsors  of  the  bill — S.  1567 — the 
Young  Farmers  Investment  Act  of  1968. 
to  provide  an  alternate  method  of  mak- 
ing loans  for  acquisition  and  improve- 
ments of  the  farm,  needed  by  farm  fam- 
ilies, including  young  farmers,  and  to 
provide  the  borrower  family  with  ade- 
quate standards  of  living  and  the  con- 
sumer with  reasonable  prices  for  dairy 
and  other  agricultural  products,  as  well 
as  to  maintain  and  improve  national 
health,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that,  at  its  next  printingr, 
the  name  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy!  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  joint  resolution 
(S.J.  Res.  117)  to  provide  for  a  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  fMr. 
GRirraf]  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
at  its  next  printing,  the  name  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  MoNTOYAl  be  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  the  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  136) 
to  declare  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  its  territorial  sea. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  la  so  ordered. 


BIOMEDICAL      DEVELOPMENT— NO- 
TICE OP  HEARINGS 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  we  are, 
it  seems  to  me.  at  a  major  juncture  in 
biomedical  development.  Already,  suc- 
cessful heart,  kidney  and  other  tissue 
transplants  have  taken  place,  as  have 
replacement  of  heart  valves  and  other 
parts  of  organs.  Organ  transplantation 
is  only  one  of  the  recent  biomedical  de- 
velopments of  historic  importance.  An- 
other, perhai>s  even  more  highly  signifi- 
cant, development  holding  important 
Implications  for  the  future  of  our  society 
is  the  replication  of  the  DNA  molecule 
In  the  laboratories  of  Stanford  Univer- 
sity by  Dr.  Arthur  Komberg  and  his  as- 
sociates. In  addition  to  those  mentioned 
above,  recent  progress  In  programing 
and  controlling  certain  aspects  of  human 
behavior  make  it  incumbent  upon  us  to 
take  a  deep  and  thoughtful  look  at  where 
we  are  and  where  we  are  going  in  the 
field  of  biomedical  and  behavioral  re- 
search and  development. 

The   implications   of   these   develop- 
ments do  hold  promise  for  society  and 
at  the  same  time,  raise  serious  public 
policy  questions.  It  is  for  these  reasons 
that  the  Subcommittee  on  Government 
Research      of      the      Committee      on 
Government  Operations  has  scheduled 
a  series  of  hearings  on  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 145,  which.  In  essence,  are  an 
extension  of  those  held  over  the  course 
of  the  last  year  and  one-half,  entitled 
"Research  in  the  Service  of  Man:  Bio- 
medical  Knowledge,  Development   and 
Use."  It  is  our  intention,  in  keeping  with 
this  line  of  Inquiry,  to  examine  the  pub- 
lic policy  aspects  of  these  potential  pay- 
offs of  our  public  Investment  and  to  at- 
tempt to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
American  public  and  leaders  in  Congress 
and  in  the  executive  branch  the  serious 
nature  of  recent  events  for  the  future  of 
this  Nation,  and  perhaps  of  all  mankind. 
It  has  been  too  often  true  In  the  past, 
that  the  country  has  been  caught  un- 
aware by  scientific  discovery  and  tech- 
nological advance  and  has  In  somewhat 
disorganized  fashion,  attempted  to,  al- 
most ex  post  facto,  rearrange  policies 
and  thinking  to  take  account  of  a  par- 
ticular discovery. 

One  need  go  no  further  than  to  sug- 
gest our  lack  of  preparation  for  the  se- 
rious Implications  of  the  release  of  atomic 
power  which  resulted  from  the  Manhat- 
tan project  In  1944  or  to  point  out  re- 
sponses of  the  country  to  the  Russian 
sputnik  In  1957.  It  is  for  that  reason  that 
we  are  vigorously  pursuing  our  hearings 
on  Senate  Joint  resolution  145  by  Sena- 
tor MoNDALE,  myself  and  others,  which 
are  scheduled  for  March  7  and  8,  at  8 
ajn.  to  10  ajn.  and  on  March  7  from 
6  pjn.  on  and  on  March  8  from  5  p.m. 
on,  in  room  318.  caucus  room  of  the  Old 
Senate  Office  Building,  March  21  and  22, 
commencing  at  10  a.m.  in  room  318,  cau- 
cus room  of  the  Old  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, and  March  27  and  28  at  10  a.m.  In 
room  1318  of  the  New  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing. The  Joint  resolution  would  create  a 
national  Commission  on  Health  Science 
and  Society  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
for  a  study  and  evaluation  of  the  legal. 


social  and  ethical  aspects  of  scieritmc  re- 

Sreh  in  medicine  in  the  U^iited  States^ 

We  expect  to  hear  from  the  following 

*  March  7:  the  Honorable  Walter  P. 
MONDALE.  senator  from  MUmesota;  Dr. 
John  Najarian,  professor  and  chairman. 
Department  of  Surgery.  College  of  Medi- 
cal Sciences.  University  of  Minnesota, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Dr.  Adrian  Kantro- 
witz,  director  of  surgical  services,  M^- 
monldes  Medical  Center,  Brooklyn  N.Y.. 
Dr.  Michael  E.  DeBakey,  professor  of  sur- 
gery and  chairman  of  the  Department  of 
surgery  Baylor  University  College  of 
Sme,  Houston,  Texas  and  Prof. 
Henry  K.  Beecher,  Dorr  professor  of  re- 
Sarch  in  anesthesia.  Harvard  University, 
and  chief.  Department  of  Anesthesia, 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  Boston, 

Mass. 

March  8:  Dr.  Arthur  Komberg  pro- 
fessor and  executive  head.  Department 
of  Biochemistry.  School  of  Medicine, 
Stanford  University.  Palo  Alto,  Calif., 
Dr.  Joshua  Lederberg,  chairman.  Depart- 
ment of  Genetics,  Stanford  University 
school  of  Medicine,  and  director  Joseph 
P  Kennedy.  Jr.,  Laboratories  for  Molec- 
ular Medicine,  Palo  Alto,  Calif.;  Dr 
Owen  H.  Wangensteen.  M.D..  Professor 
emeritus.  University  of  Minnesota  Medi- 
cal School,  Minneapolis.  Minn.;  and  Dr. 
Christiaan  N.  Barnard,  director  of  Surgl- 
S  rSeTch,  Medical  School  University 
of  Capetown,  Capetown,  South  Africa. 

March  21:  Jerald  C.  Brauer,  dean,  Di- 
%Tnlty  School.  University  of  Chicago.  Chi- 
cago HI.;  Dr.  Joseph  Cooper,  professor 
of  gove^ent.  Howard  University, 
Washington,  D.C.;  E.  Blythe  Stason, 
deXvSiderbllt  University  La^  School 
Nashville  Tenn.;  and  Rev.  Kenneth 
VaS  diVector,  institute  of  Religion. 
Texas  Medical  Center.  Hou^n,  Tex 

March  22:  Dr.  John  Anderson  Uni- 
veS  of  Minnesota  Medical  School, 
Minneapolis.  Minn  ;  Prof.  Everett  Men - 
Shn  history  of  science  department. 
Harvard  University.  Cambridge.  Mass 
Dr.  Norman  Shumway,  professor  of  sur- 
gery, chief,  division  of  cardiovascular 
fSery,  Stanford  University  School  of 
Medicine.  Palo  Alto.  Calif.:  and  Dr.  Wil- 
liam H.  Stewart,  Surgeon  General,  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service.  Bethesda.  »M. 

March  27:  John  J.  Conger.  Ph.  D  vice 
president  for  medical  affairs  and  dean, 
school  of  Medicine.  University  of  Colo- 
rado Medical  Center,  Denver,  Colo  ^r. 
Ell  Ginzberg,  Hepburn  Professor  of  eco- 
nomics. Columbia  University,  New  York. 
N  Y  •  Dr  Ivan  Bennett,  deputy  director. 
Office  of  science  and  Technology.  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President.  Washington, 
DC;  and  Dr.  James  L.  Dennis  vice  pres- 
ident and  dean.  University  of  Oklahoma, 
Medical  Center.  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

March  28:  Dr.  William  D.  Carey,  As- 
sistant Director,  Bureau  o^.  the^^^,?;' 
Executive  Office  of  the  President.  Wash- 
ington D.C.;  Dr.  Seymour  S.  Kety.  di- 
rector. Psychiatric  Research  Laboratory, 
Department  of  Psychiatry.  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital.  Boston,  Mass., 
Dr.  Jesse  E.  Edwards,  president,  Ameri- 
can Heart  Association.  New  Yo^k,  NJ_. 
and  Judge  David  L.  Bazelon.  U-S  Court 
of  Appeals,  District  of  Columbia  Circuit 
Court,  Washington.  D.C. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINATION 
BEFORE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JU- 
DICIARY 


Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nomination  has  been  referred 
to  and  is  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary : 

Leonard  v.  B.  Sutton,  of  Colorado,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Claims  Set- 
tlement Commission  of  the  United  States 
for  the  remainder  of  the  term  of  3  years 
from  October  22.  1966.  vice  Edward  D. 
Re 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  this  nomination  to 
file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on  or 
before  Wednesday,  March  13,  1968,  any 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nomination,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  is  their  intention  to  appew" 
at  any  hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 

THAT  TREMENDOUS  AMERICAN  AG- 
GRESSION AND  BUILDUP  IN  VIET- 
NAM BY  DIRECTION  OP  PRESI- 
DENT JOHNSON 


Mr    YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Saigon,  completed 
only  last  September  at  a  cost  of  nearly 
$3  miUlon.  covers  3  acres  of  grounds  in 
the  center  of  Saigon  close  to  the  palace 
where  President  Thleu  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent Ky  conduct  their  business.  Our  Em- 
bassy of  gleaming  white  marble  has  the 
appearance  of  a  huge  whlte-wallwl  for- 
tress of  reinforced  concrete  of  8  feet  in 
height  and  6  inches  in  depth.  Also,  at 
the    street    entrance    to    the    Embassy, 
there  is  a  guardhouse.  Two  U.S.  military 
poUcemen  are  on   guard   at  all  times. 
During  the  night  last  January  30.  at  a 
time  when  more  than  half  of  the  soldiers 
and  officials  of  the  South  Vietnam  mili- 
tary regime  were  away  from  their  posts 
of  duty  celebrating  the  Tet  holiday,  our 
generals  and  Ambassador  Bunker  evi- 
dently believed  our  CIA  and  military  in- 
telligence reports  that  the  VC  had  massed 
huge  forces  surrounding  our  outpost  at 
Khesanh   some  300   miles   distant   and 
would  attack  there  just  before  the  Tet 
hoUday.  Suddenly,  instead  of  attac^ 
where  expected,  the  VC  attacked  n  Sai- 
gon and  elsewhere.  A  mortar  shell  broke 
the  reinforced  concrete  wall.  Vietcong 
soldiers    invaded    our    Embassy    com- 
pound.  American  marines  and  civilian 
officials  were  killed  trying  to  prevent  the 
invasion  of  our  Embassy.  VC  leaders, 
having  outgeneraled  and  outwitted  Gen- 
eral Westmoreland  and  the  heads  of  our 
miUtary  intelligence  and  Central  Inteiu- 
gence  Agency  officials,  struck  eyerywhere 
in  South  Vietnam  and.  In  particular,  in 
Provincial  cities  and  in  Saigon,  from 
whence  reinforcements  for  the  region 
around  Khesanh  had  been  received,  -nie 
place  of  attack  confidently  prepared  for 
by  our  generals  and  alertly  defended  was 
not  attacked.  Other  areas  were  For  mwe 
than  6  hours  the  Vietcong  held  posses- 
sion    of     our     Embassy.     Ambassador 
Bunker   fled   from    the   Embassy   to   a 
place    of    safety.    Our    generals    then 
claimed  a  victory  because  we  Anally  re- 
entered and  recaptured  our  own  Em- 
bassy compound. 


Early  In  February,  when  I  learned, 
much  to  my  surprise,  that  our  newly 
constructed  Embassy  had  cost  more  than 
other  U.S.  Embassies  and,  in  particular, 
more  than  our  Embassies  In  New  Delhi. 
Madrid.     Tokyo,     and     Paris,     I     di- 
rected a  member  of  my  staff  to  a^ 
State  Department  officials  to  furnish 
me  with  the  total  number  of  U.S.  per- 
sonnel attached  to  and  employed  in  our 
Embassy  in  Saigon  and  the  total  number 
of  Vietnamese  nationals  employed  there 
by  our  various  alphabetical  agencies,  and 
the  totals  of  U.S.  personnel  employed 
in  our  Embassies  in  London,  Madrid. 
New  Delhi,  and  Tokyo.  Having  received 
no  information,  this  inquiry  was  then 
renewed.  On  this  next  occasion,  other 
State  Department  officials  reported  that 
the  figures  were  not  available.  Tliis  was 
disappointing  to  me.  Then,  I  asked  that 
a  telephone  call  be  made  to  the  State 
Department  and  in  a  forthright  manner 
a  demand  was  made  that  this  informa- 
tion be  furnished  me  and  without  fur- 
ther delay.  That  produced  results.  The 
figures  were  sent  to  my  Senate  office. 

Here  are  the  facts:  In  the  VS.  Em- 
bassy in  South  Vietnam,  a  little  country 
half  the  size  of  some  of  our  States,  with 
a  total  population  of  only  14  million,  our 
Embassy  personnel  including  various 
alphabetical  agencies  such  as  AID,  CIA, 
USOM,  and  the  Department  of  Defense 
amounts  to  a  total  of  2,463. 

In  addition,  a  total  of  68,104  Vietnam- 
ese nationals  are  employed  by  this 
Embassy.  In  all,  70,567  are  employed 
by  the  Embassy  or  attached  to  it.  In 
our  Embassy  at  the  Court  of  St.  James 
in  London,  the  total  U.S.  personnel  and 
officials  and  employees  not  only  of  the 
State  Department  but  also  of  all  our 
civUian  agencies  is  569.  The  total  of 
British  nationals  employed  is  725.  This 
makes  an  overall  total  of  1,294  in  Lon- 
don as  against  70,567  in  Saigon. 

At  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Madrid,  the 
total  U.S.  personnel  number  293;  total 
Spanish  nationals,  195.  In  our  Saigon 
Embassy  there  are  142  officials  and  em- 
ployees contrasted  to  every  one  m  our 
Madrid  Embassy. 

In  New  Delhi,  India,  a  nation  of  a 
huge  land  area  and  population  of  430 
milUon,  the  total  U.S.  personnel  of  all 
our  departments  and  agencies  is  only 
381  and  the  number  of  foreign  nationals 
employed  is  1,337.  In  South  Vietnam  we 
have  the  total  of  70,567.  Forty-one  of- 
ficials and  employees  there  for  every 
one  in  India. 

In  Tokyo,  Japan,  which  one  would  ex- 
pect would  have  the  largest  number  of 
U  S  personnel  in  any  Asiatic  nation,  the 
total  U.S.  personnel  in  aU  departments 
and  agencies  of  our  Government  is  374 
and  the  total  of  foreign  nationals  is 
only  621.  The  combined  total  at  out 
Embassy  in  Japan  is  995  as  contrasted 
with  70,567  in  South  Vietnam.  Or,  about 
70  officials  and  employees  on  the  staff 
of  our  Embassy  in  South  Vietnam  to  one 
on  the  staff  of  our  embassy  in  Japan. 
Let  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  explain  this 
to  the  American  people. 

No  comment  has  been  forthcoming  to 
date  from  President  Johnson  regarding 
the  shameful,  dictatorial,  and  vengeful 
conduct  of   President  Thleu   and  Vice 
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President  Ky  who  head  the  South  Viet- 
namese military  junta.  Since  early  tii 
Pebruary,  they  have  arrested  and  placed 
In  jails  in  Saigon,  for  protective  custody 
they  claim,  without  any  trial  many  hun- 
dreds of  Vietnamese  political  and  reli- 
gious leaders.  They  seized  and  have  now 
in  custody  the  Venerable  Thich  Tri 
Quang.  revered  Buddhist  leader  and  also 
seven  or  more  Roman  Catholic  bishops 
and  priests  who  presumably  have  been 
critical  of  their  dictatorial  rule. 

Also.  20  Saigon  professors  at  Saigon 
University,  whose  olTense  was  that  they 
signed  and  tried  to  have  published  in 
Saigon  newspapers  an  appeal  to  their 
government  leaders  to  seek  a  ceasefire 
and  disengagement  of  the  prolonged  war 
which  has  raged  for  so  many  years  in 
Vietnam.  Then  they  placed  under  arrest 
and  protective  custody  Au  Truong  Thanh, 
who  was  a  peace  candidate  for  President 
at  the  election  last  September,  and  also 
they  arrested  Truong  Dinh  Dzu.  candi- 
date for  President  with  a  white  dove  of 
peace  for-  his  symbol.  He  was  the  candi- 
date for  President  who  placed  second. 
He  received  a  sizable  vote  despite  the  fact 
that  In  this  election,  which  our  admin- 
istration sponsored.  Buddhists,  neutral- 
ists, and  those  opposed  to  the  Ky  regime 
were  denied  the  right  to  vote.  One  candi- 
date, Duong  Van  Mlnh — Big  Minh — for- 
mer prime  minister  of  South  Vietnam 
whose   administration   was  overthrown 
in  June  1965,  by  the  10  generals  and  Mai- 
shal  Ky.  was  barred  from  being  a  candi- 
date by  trickery.  This  is  the  sort  of  gov- 
ernment the  United  States  is  supporting 
in  Vietnam.  Of  course,  it  is  crystal  clear 
that  the  rank  and  file  South  Vietnamese 
people  do  not  support  this  Saigon  regime, 
lack  confidence  in  its  integrity,  and  the 
so-called  pacification  program  has  ceased 
to  exist  since  the  Viet  Cong  offensive  of 
last  month. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  terrifying  to  report. 
but  the  fact  Is  that  General  Thleu  and 
Marshal  Ky  who  have  assumed  dictator- 
ship of  the  Saigon  police  regime,  have 
called  for  a  land  invasion  of  North  Viet- 
nam through  Tien  Tuyen.  their  Saigon 
newspaper,  known  as  the  voice  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  Army.  An  editorial  this 
week  in  Tien  Tuyen  urged  a  stepup  in 
the  bombing  of  the  north,  but,  of  course, 
made  no  suggestion  that  Air  Marshal  Ky 
don  his  flamboyant,  colorful  flying  suit 
and   participate   in   the   bombing.   The 
newspaper     proposed     that     Americans 
bomb  the  dikes  of  the  Red  River  Delta. 
Doing  this  would  utterly  destroy  a  large 
segment  of  North  Vietnam  and  flood  the 
hamlets  along  the  Red  River  in  which 
perhaps  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Viet- 
namese peasants  live.  Then  the  editorial 
proposed  the  landing  of  troops  in  an  in- 
vasion of  North  Vietnam. and  right  up 
to  the  Chinese  border.  This  demand  for 
enlarging  the  war  and  expansion  of  the 
fighting  comes  from  the  generals,  nine 
of  whom  were  bom  in  North  Vietnam, 
who  overthrew  the  civilian  government 
in  Saigon  in  June  1965  In  a  midnight 
coup.  Nine  of  these  generals  fought  with 
the   French    against   their   Vietnamese 
coimtrymen  who  fought  and  won  the 
war  of   liberation   against  the   French 
colonial  oppressors. 

Many  congressional  leaders,  instead  of 


proposing   gradual   disengagement  now 
that  we  are  unfortunately  on  the  defen- 
sive throughout  all  South  Vietnam,  pro- 
pose greater  expansion  and  extension  of 
the  war.  A  prominent  Member  of  the 
House    of   Representatives   earlier   thla 
week,  referring  to  General  MacArthufs 
success  at  the  Inchon  landing  during  the 
Korean  war,  called  for  "a  similar  effort 
along  the  narrow  waist  of  North  Viet- 
nam." He  also  suggested  a  land  Invasion 
of  North  Vietnam  through  Laos,  whose 
neutrality  our  Government  guaranteed 
In  1962.  This  Member  of  the  other  body 
knows,  or  should  know,  that  the  friendly 
forces  of  South  Vietnam  lack  the  ability, 
training,  and  fighting  spirit  to  laimch 
any  land  invasion  of  North  Vietnam. 
This  Representative  proposes  an  Inva- 
sion of  the  north  despite  the  fact  that 
this  would  Inevitably  result  In  the  slaugh- 
ter of  thousands  of  American  fighting 


men. 

Mr.  President,  this  sort  of  expansion 
and  escalation  of  our  fighting  in  South- 
east Asia  would  probably  require  one- 
half  million  American  soldiers  in  addi- 
tion to  more  than  one-half  million  ma- 
rines, soldiers,  and  airmen  we  now  have 
fighting  In  the  ugly  civil  war  In  Vietnam 
which    President    Johnson    has    turned 
into  an  American  ground  and  air  war. 
Such  action,  if  President  Johnson  is  to 
give  in  to  some  of  our  generals  and  to 
the  proposals  of  the  nonfightlng  leaders 
of  the  Saigon  military  junta  could  pos- 
sibly, as  this  prominent  Member  of  the 
other  body  says,  "spark  a  winning  offen- 
sive   for    allied    forces."    Inevitably,    it 
would   also   spark   the   Intervention   by 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Chinese  troops 
and  bring  on  a  third  world  war  with  all 
its  nuclear  terror. 

Mr.  President,  more  and  more  Ameri- 
can citizens  are  calling  upon  President 
Johnson  to  unconditionally  stop  bomb- 
ing North  Vietnam  and  to  seek  a  disen- 
gagement of  our  fighting  in  North  and 
South  Vietnam  Instead  of  escalating  and 
expanding  the  American  war.  The  an- 
swer we  hear  from  Secretary'  of  State 
Rusk  and  President  Johnson  is  that  we 
are  fighting  In  Vietnam  by  reasons  of 
the  commitments  made  by  three  Presi- 
dents. 

President  Elsenhower  in  1954  in  a  let- 
ter to  the  President  of  South  Vietnam 
stated : 

I  am  InstrucUng  the  American  Ambas- 
sador to  examine  with  you  how  an  Intel- 
ligent program  of  American  aid  can  serve 
to  assist  Vietnam  In  Us  present  hour  of  trial. 
The  purpose  of  this  offer  Is  to  assist  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Vietnam  In  developing  and 
maintaining  a  strong  viable  state  capable 
of  resisting  attempted  subversion,  or  ag- 
gresalon.  through  military  means.  The 
United  States  Government  hopes  that  such 
aid.  combined  with  your  own  continuing  ef- 
forts, will  contribute  effectively  toward  an 
Independent  Vietnam  endowed  with  a  strong 
government. 

Very  definitely  there  is  not  a  strong 
government  nor  a  viable  government  In 
South  Vietnam.  On  the  day  that  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  left  the  White  House, 
our  total  military  advisory  group  in 
Vietnam  numbered  685.  So  much  for 
that  very  iffy  commitment. 

What  commitment  did  the  late  Presl- 
•   dent  John  F.  Kennedy  make?  In  Sep- 


tember 1963.  shortly  before  his  assassi- 
nation, he  said: 

I  don't  think  that  unless  a  greater  effort 
Is  made  by  the  government  to  win  popular 
support  that  the  war  can  be  won  out  there. 
In  the  flnal  analysis.  It  la  their  war.  They 
are  the  ones  who  have  to  win  It  or  lose  It. 
We  can  help  them,  we  can  give  them  equip- 
ment, we  can  send  our  men  out  there  as 
advisers,  but  they  have  to  win  It — the  peo- 
ple of  Vietnam— against  the  Communists. 
We  are  prepared  to  continue  to  assist  them, 
but  I  dont  think  that  the  war  can  be  won 
unless  the  people  support  the  effort,  and.  In 
my  opinion,  In  the  last  two  months  the 
government  has  gotten  out  of  touch  with 
the  people. 

In  another  occasion,  our  late,  great 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  said : 

Transforming  Vietnam  Into  a  Western 
redoubt    Is    ridiculous. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  crystal  clear  that 
more  than  500.000  fine  young  Americans 
fighting,  suffering  and  dying  in  a  war  in 
Vietnam  are  not  there  because  of  any 
commitments  made  by  either  Presidents 
Eisenhower  or  Kermedy. 

What  commitment  did  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  make  that  he  and  Secretary 
Dean  Rusk  should  cite  to  justify  our 
sending  more  than  a  half  million  of  our 
best  fighting  men  to  fight  an  American 
war  in  South  Vietnam,  which  has  already 
resulted  in  the  deaths  of  more  than  20.- 
000  and  the  wounding  of  more  than  100.- 

000  of  our  finest  men?  Did  President 
Johnson  make  a  commitment  regarding 
the  defense  of  South  Vietnam?  Well,  in 
truth  and  in  fact  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  did 
make  a  conunitment  regarding  Vietnam. 

1  was  there  and  proudly  applauded  as  did 
thousands  of  other  Americans.  It  was  in 
Akron.  Ohio,  October  21,  1964.  I  was 
seated  within  20  feet  of  him  when  Presi- 
dent Johnson  said: 

We  are  not  about  to  send  American  boys 
nine  or  ten  thousand  miles  away  from  home 
to  do  what  Asian  boys  ought  to  be  doing  for 
themselves. 


SAN  GABRIEL  WILDERNESS 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  having 
cleared  the  matter  with  all  parties,  Re- 
publican and  Democrat,  I  ask  tmani- 
mous  consent  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  988, 
S.  2531. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
wiU  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  2531 ) 
to  designate  the  San  Gabriel  Wilder- 
ness, Angeles  National  Forest,  in  the 
State  of  California. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bin? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  SMiate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  35  miles 
northeast  of  Metropolitan  Los  Angeles, 
there  Is  an  area  now  in  the  national  for- 
est available  for  use  for  recreational  pur- 
poses by  6  million  people. 

The  bill,  which  I  have  introduced  and 
which  Is  now  pending,  places  this  area 
in  a  wilderness  category  and  thus  as- 
sures for  all  time  its  use  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people. 

The  bill  is  endorsed  by  the  administra- 


tion and  It  was  reported  to  the  Senate 

""i^TSdent;  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  an 
exSrS  from  the  report  explaining  the 
purposes  of  the    bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ex- 
cerpt from  the  report  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

DESCRIPTION 

This  Is  a  rugged  and  relatively  undls- 
turtJS  moun^ln  country  located  36  miles 
northea^  of  Metropolitan  Los  Angeles^  and 
Ues    within    50    miles    of    approximately    6 

'-ritCs^ -«e  from  2.150  feet  along  tj. 
West  Pork  of  the  San  Gabriel  River  to  8.000 
Tel    on     waterman     Mountain.     Although 
brush   covers  76  percent  of  the  area,   there 
are  scattered  stands  of  pine,  nr    and  cedar. 
This  area  is  representative  of  the  San  Oa- 
briel    Mountains    before    the    time    of    the 
white    man.   The    proposed    wilderness   wlU 
^   a  treasure  house  for  naturalists  of  the 
^ture.   Prom   Us   sharp,    ^J^^^J^.^'^'^l 
possible   to   see  a  large   portion   of   the  Los 
Angeles  Basin,  and  at  the  same  time  cateh 
an^^caslonal  glimpse  of  blKhorn  mountain 
sheep.  The  area  supports  a  sizable  population 
of  California  mule  deer,  a  few  ^la^  bear 
many  birds,  and  small  mammals.  The  live 
^r^  contain  a  fishery  of  native  rainbow 
trout   and  are  covered  by  a  canopy  of  hard- 
ly trees.  The  area  Is  open  to  hunting  and 
flsmng  under  State  game  laws  except  during 
oeS  of  high  Are  danger   when  closures 
are  enforced.  The  proposed  wilderness  has 
always  existed  In  a  primitive  state,  and  wild- 
erness classification  will  have  little  Impact 
on  the  wildlife  resource. 

OTHER  RESOURCES 

There  are  no  private  holdings  within  the 
proposed  San  Gabriel  Wilderness^which  Is 
entirely  on  national  forest  land.  There  Is  no 
erazlng  by  domestic  livestock  within  the 
«ea  NO  significant  concentration  of  valu- 
able iZerfls  or  mineral  commodities  have 
been  found.  The  area  forms  part  of  an  im- 
Jorun?  watershed  which  V'elds  approxi- 
mately 25.000  acre-feet  a  year.  This  yield 
woutd  remain  essentially  unchanged  under 
wUderness  classification.  No  «s"volr8  now 
Txist  within  the  area,  and  none  are  planned^ 
The  scattered  and  low-grade  timber  is  not 
economic  to  harvest. 


BACKGROUND 

on  September  3,  1964.  the  President  signed 
Pu°Uc  Law  88-577.  which  became  known  as 
fhe  Wlfderness  Act.  This  established  a  na- 
tional Wilderness  preservation  system,    where 
the  earth  and  Its  community  of  life  are  un- 
trammeled  by  man.  where  man  hUnself  is  a 
visitor  who  does  not  remain."   The  act  pro 
vides  th^t   in  addition  to  the  approximately 
9   1^1  ion   acres  In  the  Initial  system,  the 
lecretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Secretary  o 
the  interior  within  10  years  from  the  date  oi 
tSl  eLctment  of  the  act.  shall  make  recor^- 
mendatlons  to  the  President  ^^L^fZ^^e'^ 
to  be  included  in  the  system.  The  P^sident 
in    turn,    shall    advise   the   Congress    of   his 
recommendations  tor  the  Inclusion  of  these 

"'on"jTne  6.   1966.  the  Forest  Service  an- 
nounced   a    proposal    to   «<=°'«°^^"^,. '°  J^^s 
President  that  the   San   Gabriel  Wilderness 
bllnctuded  m  the  national  wilderness  pres- 
ervauon  system.  A  public  hearing  was  con- 
ducted in  Altadena,  Calif.,  on  July  27,  1966, 
S'tS  ^rest  service.  All  the  participants 
concurred  with  the  proposal.  Federal.  State 
count"  and  local  representatives  unWYsall^ 
concurred   in   the   Forest  Service   wUderness 
findings  and  recommendation.  On  February 
IQ   and   20    1967,   the   Senate   Public  Lanos 
Subcommiitee  conducted  hearings,  at  which 
all  witnesses  testified  in  favor  of  S.  2531. 
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COMMITTEE  RECOMMENDATION 

The  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
committee  reports  S.  2531,  without  amend- 
ment, and  recommends  Its  adoption. 

REPORTS 

The  communication  from  the  President 
asking  legislation  to  establish  the  San  Qabrlel 
Wiidemess,  and  the  recommendation  to  the 
President  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 

are  set  forth  below : 

The   White  House, 
Washington,  October  6,  1967. 
Hon.  Hubert  Humphrey. 
President  of  the  Senate. 

^"d^r&resioent:  JusteO  miles  from  the 
Los  Angeles  metropolitan  area  lies  a  wilder 
ness   of   rocky   cliffs   and   deep   canyons   in- 
habited only  by  rare  California  condors,  deer, 

^rsUast^^uary  I  asked  the  -ngress  to 

Sra  Sit  ofThVrtlo^nal  Sr^eS^e  - 
ervltTon  svstem,  both  for  the  enjoyment  of 
our  own  and  future  generations  and  as  a 
symboT  of  man-s  respect  for  nature's  work. 
^?he  Wilderness  Act  of  1964  g'ves  lis  the 
authorltv  to  preserve  this  region  and  others 
nke  it  When  I  signed  that  act  in  September 
1964  I  not^d  tha?  it  was  a  major  conserva- 
Ifon  measure  which  would  preserve  m.n  on 
of  "acres  of  this  vast  continent  in  their  origi 
nal  and  unchanging  beauty  and  wonder. 

I  now  propose  that  three  additional  areas- 
in  Califo?nirOregon,  and  ^yom  ng-aUo^e 
proclaimed  wilderness  areas.  This  action  will 
not  cost  the  American  taxpayer  a  Penny^But 
U  will  enrich  the  lives  of  e/ery  cmzen^ 

The  Federal  Government  already  has  juris 
diction  over  these  lands.  They  have  been  the 
sublects    of    open    hearings    and    Intensive 
studies  and  have  been  recommended  by  the 
^cretir^  of  Agriculture  for  inclusion  in  the 

wilderness  system.  .,_,,..hi«  united  to 

These  three  areas  are  admirably  suited  to 

become  additions  to  that  fy^tem^  ^^ 

The  proposed  San  Gabriel  Wilderness  in 
camornla^  a  part  of  the  Angeles  Nat^na 
Forest  and  comprises  some  36.0(K)  acres  of 
primitive  mountain  terrain  some  35  miles 
norTheast  of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles.  It  Is  un- 
mhSdlnd  provides  m-h  needed  op- 
portunities   for    hiking,    fishing,    hunting. 

^^^^ruZTren^r:^n  Wilderness  would 
coSrlse  96.000  acres  now  included  within 
the  Willamette.  Deschutes,  and  Mount  Hood 
National  Forests,  some  60  miles  from  Salem. 
Sreg^ls  wilderness  contains  the  second 
r/i^Mt  neak  in  Oregon,  nearly  150  lakes,  160 
m^^s  of  trails  and  iood  fishing  and  hunting. 
""^epro^B-edwlshakle  Wilderness,  Sho- 

shonl  National  Forest.  Wyo.,  includes  nearly 
fiBO  000  acres  This  area  provides  excellent 
huntSg  a  rugged  region  for  hiking,  and  an 
opinunity  t!  discover  petrified  remains  of 

^TuTgVthrcongress  to  preserve  these  price- 
less nitlonal  assets  by  approving  their  in- 
clusion m  the  wilderness  system. 

Sincerely,         ^^^^^^  ^    johnson. 


additions  thereto  and  deletions  therefrom  aB 
generally  depicted  on  a  map, entitled     San 
Gabriel  Wilderness-Proposed",  dated  March 
17    1967.  Which  is  on  file  and  available  for 
Dubllc  inspection  in  the  office  of  the  Chief. 
Se  t  service.  Department  ol  Agriculture   is 
hereby  designated  as  the  San  Gabrtel  Wilder- 
ness  within   and   as   a   part   of; the  Angeles 
National  Forest,  comprising  an  lU-ea  of  ap- 
nrnxlmatelv  thirty-six  thousand  acres. 
P  SEC  2  aI  soon  Is  practicable  after  this  Act 
takes  effect,  the  Secretary  ot  Agriculture  shaU 
file  a  map  and  a  legal  description  of  the  San 
GabrleT  WUderness^wlth    the    Interior    and 
Insular    Affairs    Committees    of    the    United 
S^tes  senate  and  the  House  of  Repr^senU- 
tives   and   such   description    shall    have   the 
same  force  and  effect  as  If  included  In  this 
Mt:   Provided,  however.  That  correct  on   of 
clerical  and  typographical  errors  In  such  legal 
description  and  map  may  be  made. 

SEC  3  The  San  Gabriel  Wilderness  shall  be 
administered  by  the  Secretary  f  Agriculture 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Wilderness  Act  governing  areas  designated  by 
that  Act  as  wilderness  areas,  fcept  that  any 
reference  In  such  provisions  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  Wilderness  Act  shall  be  deem«l 
to  be  a  reference  to  the  effective  date  of  thle 

*^Sec  4  The  previous  classification  of  the 
Devil  Canyon-Bear  Canyon  Primitive  Area  Is 
hereby  abolished 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  bUl 
is^ln  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 

amendment  to  be  r^ro^^'^^t^l^t^l 
is  on  the  engrossment  and  the  third  leaa 

^ISi'Smwas  oniered  to  be  en|ro^d 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  2531 
p«.   it   enacted   by   the  Senate  and   House 

C^you  PriSuve  Area,  with  the  proposed 


Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President   J  move 
tx)  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bUl 

was  passed.  „     ^j     *    t 

Mr     MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President.    I 

move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 
The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to.     ^^^^^^^^____ 

AMENDMENT  OF  MERCHANT 
MARINE  ACT,  1936 
Mr   BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  the 
amendments  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives to  the  bills.  2419. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  '  S 
2419)  to  amend  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  1936.  with  respect  to  the  develop- 
ment of  cargo  container  vessels,  and  for 
other  purposes  which  were,  on  page  2, 
strike  Sut  lines  12  through  19.  ii^^lu^ive. 

On  page  2,  line  20.  strike  out    Sec  3. 
and  insert  "Sec.  2."  _  „ 

on  page  3.  line  4.  strike  out    Sec.  4. 

and  insert  "Sec  3."  ..f„ii„„B." 

On  page  3.  line  5,  after     follows, 
strike  out  "No"  and  Insert  "Except  in  a 
caSe  where  the  Secretary  of  Defense  de- 
termines  that  military  requirements  ne- 
cessitate specification  of  container  sizes. 

no  " 
On  page  3.  line  10.  strike  out  "Sec  5." 

""on"a?e  Xet'ie  and  17,  strike  out 
"whether  or  not  such  contract  was  made 
by  formal  advertising."  „ 

on  page  3.  line  18.  strike  out    Sec  6. 
and  insert  'Sec  5."  . 

on  page  3.  line  20,  strike  out    No 
and  insert  "Except  in  a  case  where  the 
secretary  of  Defense  determmes  tMt 
mUitary  requirements  necessitate  spec- 
ification of  container  sizes,  no." 

on  page  4,  lines  1  and  2.  strike  out 
"Whether  or  not  such  contract  was  made 

by  formal  advertising."  .  a  o±\q 

Mr  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Presidents.  2419 

as  amended  by  the  House  f »  «tains^| 
full  intent  and  purpose  of  the  measure 
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as  enacted  by  the  Senate.  The  amend- 
ments made  In  the  Houm  delete  the 
Senate  reference  to  activities  of  private 
standards  making  bodies  and  also  pro- 
vide authority  for  specification  of  con- 
tainer sizes  when  national  defense  con- 
siderations so  require. 

This  matter  has  been  cleared  with  the 
minority. 

I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  In  the 
amendment  of  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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PUBLICATION  OF  RIOT 
COMMISSION  REPORT 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  hold  In 
my  hand  a  book,  in  paperback,  entitled 
"The  D.S.  Riot  Commission  Report." 
This  book  Is  on  the  shelves  of  the  com- 
mercial stores  throughout  the  country. 
The  amastog  thing  is  that  unfinished  re- 
ports have  been  submitted  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  while  completed  re- 
ports are  on  the  shelves  of  the  commer- 
cial interests. 

My  query  is.  How  did  it  happen  that 
this  group  of  commissioners  allowed  this 
report  to  get  to  the  commercial  interests 
of  the  Nation,  so  that  it  is  now  being 
sold  in  the  commercial  stores,  without 
the  final  draft  having  been  submitted  to 
Congress? 

It  is  a  rather  perplexing  and  challeng- 
ing situation.  Who  is  responsible  for  this 
commercial  aspect  of  a  study  that  was 
supposed  to  be  of  such  Importance  to 
the  country?  Who  allowed  It  to  leak  out? 
Who  made  arrangements  to  turn  It  over 
to  the  booksellers? 

It  Is  a  query  that  will  have  to  be  made 
It  has  a  direct  relationship  to  all  of  the 
statements  being  made  In  the  United 
States  about  leaks  being  perpetrated  day 
after  day  to  the  enemy  and  now  to  the 
commercial  Interests  who  publish  books. 


firm  paid  $562  million  that  year  in  taxes 
to  foreign  governments. 

It  is  indefensible  to  permit  oil  and  gas 
companies  to  pay  only  token  or  no  In- 
come taxes  while  even  the  poverty- 
stricken  man  or  woman  earning  less  than 
$3,000  a  year  is  required  to  pay  taxes  on 
a  substantial  scale. 

Our  Income  tax  laws  are  replete  with 
loopholes  favoring  a  few  at  the  expense 
of  the  many.  For  example,  one  of  them 
allowed  a  multl-mllllonalre  to  enjoy  a 
$20  minion  cash  income  without  pay- 
ing any  Uxes  at  all.  He  managed  this 
by  donating  to  his  privately-controlled 
foundation  $21.6  mllUon  worth  of  stock 
which  originally  cost  him  $400,000.  He 
was  permitted  to  write  off  this  $21.6  mil- 
lion •donation"  against  his  legitimate 
taxes.  Tax  loopholes  such  as  this  only 
serve  to  help  those  who  already  have 
a  great  deal  of  wealth  to  evade  their  re- 
sponsibility to  help  pay  for  our  national 
expenses. 

Very  definitely,  no  additional  taxes 
should  be  placed  on  already  heavily  bur- 
dened taxpayers  until  tax  loopholes 
have  been  closed  and  until  an  excess 
profits  tax  has  been  placed  on  war 
profiteers  for  the  duration  of  the  Viet- 
nam war.  Excess  profits  taxes  during 
World  War  n  and  the  Korean  war 
brought  billions  of  dollars  to  our  -good 
uncle."  more  than  $10  billion  in  1944 
alone. 

It  Is  unconscionable  that  a  few  indi- 
viduals and  corporations  be  permitted 
to  evade  taxation  while  millions  of  Amer- 
ican wage  earners  honestly  carry  their 
share  of  the  tax  burden.  Before  adding 
a  surtax.  Congress  should  first  rewrite 
our  Income  tax  laws. 


through  the  initiation  of  programs  of 
education  and  training  for  disadvantaged 
American  youth.  In  his  new  position  as 
President  of  the  World  Bank.  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara  will  continue  to  have  heavy  re- 
sponsibilities as  well  as  great  opportuni- 
ties for  continued  contributions  to  world 
stability  and  peace. 

I  wish  these  two  distinguished  Ameri- 
cans well  in  the  years  ahead,  confident 
that  their  future  contributions  to  our 
country  will  reach  ever  higher  levels. 


THE  RETIREMENTS  OF  SECRETARY 
JOHN  W.  GARDNER  AND  SECRE- 
TARY   ROBERT    S.    McNAMARA 


WE  SHOULD  CLOSE  TAX 
LOOPHOLES  FIRST 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 
In  1965.  there  were  624  taxpayers  with 
incomes  of  $1  million  a  year  or  more 
who  through  tax  loopholes  reduced  their 
effective  Income  tax  rate  from  70  percent 
to  44  percent.  Even  more  outrageous, 
there  were  35  Americans  with  incomes 
exceeding  $500,000  who  paid  no  Income 
tax  at  all,  including  five  with  incomes  of 
$5  million  or  more. 

The  most  inexcusable  tax  giveaway 
is  the  27>''2  percent  oil  and  gas  depletion 
allowance  which  costs  taxpayers  $4  bil- 
lion annually.  In  1965.  20  major  oil  com- 
panies paid  corporate  taxes  at  a  rate 
of  6.3  percent  while  other  American 
businessmen  paid  the  corporate  tax  rate 
of  48  percent.  Several  oil  companies, 
despite  huge  profits,  paid  no  taxes.  Some 
made  a  profit,  paid  no  taxes  and  actually 
i«ceived  tax  refunds.  The  largest  oil 
company  in  America — Standard  Oil 
Co.  of  New  Jersey— had  an  Ipcome  of 
$1.7  billion  in  1965,  but  paid  only  $82 
million  in  Federal  income  taxes,  a  rate 
of  less  than  5  percent.  Incidentally,  thla 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  first  2  months  of  this  year,  two  ex- 
ceptional Americans  left  the  Cabinet: 
Secretary  John  W.  Gardner,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  Secretary  Robert  S.  McNamara. 
of  the  Department  of  Defense.  Both  dem- 
onstrated extraordinary  leadership,  and 
a  dedication  to  public  service  that  earned 
the  gratitude  of  our  Nation. 

Secretary  Gardner  brought  capabil- 
ities of  the  highest  order  to  the  admin- 
istration of  the  wide-ranging  programs 
which  have  been  his  responsibility.  His 
departure  is  a  distinct  loss  to  those  pro- 
grams and  to  the  people  they  serve.  I 
shall  personally  miss  the  strong  and  per- 
ceptive leadership,  the  cooperation,  and 
the  understanding  of  congressional  reali- 
ties, which  were  characteristic  of  his 
relationship  with  Capitol  Hill. 

During  an  unprecedented  7-year  ten- 
ure. Secretary  McNamara  earned  my  ad- 
miration for  his  courage  in  the  face  of 
difficult  decisions;  my  respect  for  his 
prudence  in  the  management  of  an  ex- 
tremely complex  and  dlveise  depart- 
ment. He  brought  rational  and  advanced 
economic  systems  and  policies  to  bear 
on  the  Department's  spending  decisions, 
thus  sa\1ng  American  taxpayers  billions 
.  of  dollars.  He  also  demonstrated  a  high 
degree  of  sensitivity  to  human  injustice 


INTERNATIONAL    EDUCATION    IS 
OUR  RESPONSIBILITY 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
an  editorial  published  recently  in  Satur- 
day Review  points  out  that  if  we  are  to 
accept  fully  our  responsibilities  as  a 
world  leader,  we  must  accept  the  task 
of  learning  about  the  world.  At  this  time 
when  we  can  see  the  severe  costs  of  a 
limited  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
our  neighbors,  particularly  in  the  de- 
veloping areas,  we  must  rededicate  our- 
selves to  the  ideal  of  International  edu- 
cation. ^        ,  . 

International  education  contemplates 
a  broad  scope  of  education,  health,  and 
labor  endeavors.  The  new  subcommittee 
which  will  relate  to  this  area,  and  of 
which  I  will  be  the  chairman,  will  seek 
ways  to  expand  Its  activity.  This  will  be 
the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Interna- 
tional Health.  Education,  and  Labor 
Programs  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

We  will  not  let  the  cultural  dimensions 
of  our  foreign  policy  be  a  forgotten 
casualty  of  our  preoccupation  with  mili- 
tary affairs.  And  we  must  not  let  short- 
sighted attempts  to  solve  immediate 
problems  leave  us  with  long-term  defi- 
cits. If,  for  example,  a  travel  tax  would 
limit  our  knowledge  of  the  world  by  re- 
tarding the  fiow  of  students,  teachers, 
and  scholars  abroad,  the  result  of  such 
a  tax  would  be  a  long-term  loss. 

I  ask  unanimous  coiisent  that  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "The  Price  Is  Too  High." 
published  in  the  Saturday  Review  of 
February  17,  1968,  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 

liiere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


The  Price  Is  Too  High 
The  President's  recent  proposal  to  limit 
travel  abroad  in  order  to  help  reduce  the  na- 
tion's balance  of  payments  deficit  raises  seri- 
ous questions  about  the  priorities  assigned 
to  America's  varied  international  commit- 
ments. And  his  brief  assertion  in  the  State 
of  the  Union  Message  that  "We  must  try  to 
reduce  the  travel  deficit  .  .  .  without  unduly 
penalizing  the  travel  of  students  and  teach- 
ers" Is  far  from  reassuring. 

We  are  reminded  that  In  1966  the  Congress 
passed— and  the  President  signed  Into  law— 
the  International  Education  Act  (lEA). 
which  provided  modest  support  for  strength- 
ening university  resources  In  the  United 
States  for  international  studies  and  research. 
The  objective  was  to  assist  American  uni- 
versities in  developing  the  knowledge  and  the 
trained  talent  we  so  desperately  need  if  we 
are  to  discharge  our  international  respon- 
sibilities with  wisdom  as  well  as  vigor.  Yet 
Congress  has  declined  to  appropriate  the 
funds  authorized  under  the  act.  and  last  Oc- 
tober a  Senate-House  conference  committee 


on  appropriations  withdrew  a""*^'-^"^?  J°' 
carrying  out  the  purpoees  of  the  act  Mean- 
whUe  a  publication  of  Education  and  World 
Iffalrs  points  out  that  "a  recent  search  for 
US  scholar,  pursuing  research  on  Vietnam 
revealed  only  eight  such  individuals  in  the 
entire  country  at  a  time  when  Vietnam 
constuutes  th7  overriding  problem  in  foreign 
affairs  for  the  United  States  " 

we  are  also  reminded  that  Just  last  fall 
Charles  Frankel.  then  Assistant  Secret^  of 
SUte  forEduaitlonal  and  Cultural  Affairs 
resigned  to  return  to  teaching,  as  professor 
Lf  phll^ophy  at  Columbia  University.  The 
^morh?  left  has  proved  a  frustrating  one 
?^r  since  It  was  established^But  when  Pro- 
fessor Prankel  went  to  Washington  In  1965 
to  preside  over  varied  international  programs 
hnoes   were   high   that   the   knowledge   and 
Se'^tlge  he  bought  to  the  office  would  infuse 
It  with  new  life.  Professor  Frankel  has  been 
reluctant  to  discuss  his  reasons  for  leaving 
Washington,  but  It  seems  clear  that  the  en- 
thusiasm international  education  evoked  a 
year  or  two  ago  has  become  a  casualty  of 
Washington's   growing   pre-occupatlon   with 
the  war  In  Vietnam.                          ^  ^».  .  ♦>,_ 
The  question,   then.   Is  not   whether  the 
United  States  should  fulfill  Its  International 
commitments,    but   whether    the    Admlnls. 
tratlon  and  the  Congress  are  ready  to  accept 
the   accompanying   responsibilities.   "   edu- 
cational travel  and  the  exchange  of  students 
teachers    and  scholars  have  any  purpose  at 
all   It  Is'  to  expand  international  knowledge, 
understanding,   and   cooperation.   As  Repre- 
sentative John  Brademas  wrote  In  SR  In  Au- 
gust 1966   ("As  Nations  Become  Neighbors. 
1   New  Federal   Role"):    "We   may.   indeed 
soon  know  more  about  the  surface  of  the 
moon  than  we  do  about  the  cultures  and 
problems  of  the  millions  of  Peopl*"  of  this 
planet  who  are  not  Americans.  For  we  have 
not  yet.  as  a  nation,  devoted  ourselves  to  In- 
ternational studies  and  so  we  have  not  yet 
caTght   up   with   our    responsibilities   as    a 
world  leader."  .  . 

If  limiting  the  growth  of  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  other  nations  and  peoples 
is  the  price  we  must  pay  to  reduce  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  deficit,  the  price  is  too 
high.— J.  C.  


KANSAS  CITY.  KANS..  TACia.ES  THE 
AIR  POLLUTION  PROBLEM 
Mr  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  because 
of  massive  industrialization  and  concen- 
trated   urbanization,    the    Nation    has 
achieved  an  unprecedented  level  of  afflu- 
ence  and  economic  power  and  hie  »n 
America  has  been  changed  for  the  tetter 
But  inevitably,  the  enormous  benefits  of 
modem  economic  development  have  also 
been  accompanied  by  Potential  hazards 
One  such  modem  hazard  is  that  of  air 
pollution.  The  challenge  we  face  here  is 
"stasEertng  for  although  there  is  little 
ho%  th^t  air  poUution  can  be  eliminated 
entirely  it  has  become  increasingly  ap- 
parent that  it  must  be  better  controlled 
lest  life  in  our  cities  becomes  dangerous 
and  ultimately  intolerable. 

The  challenge  is  both  technical  Mid 
political.  The  former  is  a  chaUenge  of  de- 
veloping the  innovations  and  procedures 
by  which  air  pollution  abatement  can  be 
brought  about.  The  latter  is  the  challenge 
of  developing  the  public  will  and  the  in- 
stitutional arrangements  to  accomplish 
what  we  can  and  must  be  done.  And  m 
this  respect.  I  believe  the  governmental 
arrangements  adopted  to  control  air  pol- 
lution wUl  be  an  indication  of  how  weU 
we  are  going  to  succeed  in  our  efforts  to 
preserve  our   Federal   system  in   these 
modern  complex  times. 


So  many  of  the  great  public  problems 
of  today  are  national  in  nature.  Because 
of  this,  involvement  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  been  necessarily  inc'-ea^d. 
But  unfortunately,  this  has  tfnded  to  en- 
courage a  political  climate  in  which  we 
Sm  incre^mgly  toward  the  Fedeml 
Government  for  solutions  to  Problems 
regardless  of  whether  those  problems 
might  be  solved  at  the  State  and  local 

ipvpls 

In  certain  respects,  air  pollution  is  a 
national  problem.  Therefore,  It  is  right 
Xd  proper  that  the  Federal  Government 
be  involved  in  the  development  of  ade- 
quate solutions.  But  it  would  be  a  great 
mistake  if  the  Federal  Government  were 
to  assume  the  full  burden  of  assuring 

To  prevent  this  from  happening,  there 
must  be  aggressive  and  enlightened  ac- 
tion by   local  and  State   governments. 
And  particularly  at  the  local  level,  co- 
operation among  the  various  Boyernmen- 
tal  units  Is  absolutely  essential.  But  we 
can  expect  effective  actioii  by  local  units 
of  government  only  If  private  individu- 
als and  groups  display  an  understanding 
of  the  problem  and  a  willingness  to  take 
the  initiative  to  encourage  local  solu- 
tions. And  although  all  citizens  should  be 
Involved  In  this  effort.  It  Is  clear  that  the 
business  community  is  going  to  have  to 
take  a  primary  leadership  position. 

I  invite  attention  to  an  example  of  this 
tvoe  of  private  initiative  and  responsible 
ition  at   the   local   level.  Recognizing 
their  responsibilities  and  obligations  to 
the  community,  the  Kansas  City.  Kansas 
Area  Chamber  of  Commerce  early  in  1966 
created  a  special  committee  to  study  the 
problem  of  air  pollution  and  to  encourage 
support  for  pollution-abatement  meas- 
ures. This  group  began  work  immediately 
to  define  the  magnitude  of  the  alr-pol- 
lution  problems  In  Kansas  City.  Kans. 
to  explore  steps  which  could  be  taken 
to  bring  this  problem  under  control  and 
to  encourage  the  business  community  to 
support  the   adoption   of   such  control 

measures.  ,4.v,;c 

Largely  because  of  the  activities  of  this 
soeclal  group,  working  in  close  coopera- 
tfon  with  the  Kansas  City,  Kansv Wyan- 
dotte County  Board  of  Healtii,  the  Board 
of  City  Commissioners  of  Kansas  city, 
Kans.,  m  the  spring  of  1967  adopted  a 
<;erles  of  regulations  and  standards  ae- 
Sned^  <?ntrol,  and  ultimately  to  sub- 
stantially  reduce,  air  pollution  in  the 
Kansas  City,  Kans..  area.  .   ,„„Hai 

AS  a  result  of  this  action,  substantial 
progress  toward  cleaning  up  the  a^r  in 
Kansas  City.  Kans.,  is  now  bef  f.  «^J^ 
Kansas  City.  Kans..  was  one  of  the  fst 
cities  to  develop  such  a  complete  set  o 
standards  and  regulations,  and  it  Is  pie- 
S  this  type  of  local  initiative  and  co- 
oSration  which.  If  followed  by  other 
SSSties,  will  serve  to  sharply  reduce 
SrSkzards  of  air  pollution,  without  ex- 
ceiive  and  unnecessary  reUance  on  the 
Federal  Government. 


production-model  purchase  of  the  F- 
lllB  I  believe  all  Senators  will  welcome 
full  information  about  the  F-IU  pro- 
gram. I  therefore  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  erititied  'Our  Most 
Fantastic  Flying  Machine,"  published  In 
the  March  edition  of  Nation's  Business 
magazine,  be  printed  In  the  Record 
^lere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
waa  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 

EIS  follows 


OUR  MOST  FANTASTIC  FLYING 
MACHINE 


Mr  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  at  a  time 
when  the  Senate  is  considering  in  com- 
mittee the  very  strong  Navy  request  for 


READY    FOR    ANY    WAR-OUR    MOST    FANTASTIC 

FLYING  Machine 
(NOTE.-Assoclate  Editor  Robert  W.  Irelan 
wro^ttils  article  after  talking  to  the  pilots 
wLo  flrthe  F-111.  mechanics  who  ii»ant«iln 
U  and  men  In  companies  that  build  »■■) 

What  kind  of  bird  can  fly  in  any  weather, 
hang  in  the  sky  or  surge  to  supersonic  speed, 
soar  across  any  ocean.  cUmb  Into  thin  air 
or  skim  the  ground  with  unerring  calm^  stop 
on  a  dime  and  carry  on  Ito  back  a  crew  oi 
humans  in  shirt-sleeve  comfort? 

T^ilB   bird    is   man-made.   It's   the   P-l" 
(fSierly  the  TPX).  probably  the  most  fan 
tastlc   flying   machine    American   ingenuity 
^*  ever'^concelved.  Certainly  It  Is  the  most 
sophisticated  and  the  most  controversial  air- 
Dlane  that  industry  has  turned  out. 
^  K^  it   converts    contractual    promises    to 
nroven  capabilities,  it's  showing  It  can  do 
mX  thln?8  well  than  any  other  warplane. 
^1  thU  18  a  tribute  to  the  men  and  com- 
panies who've  bunt  the  plane  and  itoam^- 
ing  components  in  the  midst  of  a  PO»"cal 
Whirlpool.  And  it's  a  tribute  to  the  mlUtary 
men  X  are  flying  it  day  and  night  to  make 
themselves  and  the  plane  combat  ready. 

The  conclusion  that  the  F-IU  Is  an  amaz- 
ingly versatile,  highly  effective  weapons  sys- 
tem and  not  the  "Flying  Edsel''  some  of  its 
deTractors  contend,  comes  after  dozens  of  in- 
terrtews  with   the  brass  who  command  It. 
the  combat  veterans  who  fly  It  and  the  me- 
chliSrwho  maintain  It.  A  Nation's  Bu«- 
^8  editor  went  to  Ft.  Worth.  Texas  where 
^me  contractor  General  Dynf'n'cs  Corpus 
LsembUng   the   plane;    to   Nellls   Air   Force 
Base.   Nevada,   where  crews   are  getting   to 
know  it:   to  the  Pentagon,  and  to  Capitol 

™We  have  nothing  but  good  news:  this 
plane  is  an  unprecedented  success,  says  Air 
Force  Brig.  Gen.  Ralph  G.  Taylor  who^e  Job 
K  to  be  critical.  As  commander  of  the  lac 
tical  nghter  Weapons  Center  at  NelUs  Air 
F^rce^s^  a  few  miles  northeast  of  Las 
wS.  he's  responsible  for  the  quality  of  the 
equipment  and  the  crews^  „  , , ,  .  ,^„  „-,. 
Every  pilot  who'll  fly  the  F-lllA.  the  ver- 
sion Jslgned  to  the  Tactical  Air  Command, 
will  be  checked  out  at  Nellls.  ., 

"We  need  a  bird  like  this  In  Viet  Nam. 
comments  Maj.  Kenneth  Blank,  a  crew-cut 
Nebrafikan  who  flew  combat  In  Korea  and 
during  one  of  his  100  missions  In  Viet  Nam, 
became  the  first  F-105  pilot  to  down  a  Rus- 
sian-built MIG. 

••It  elves  us  an  all-weather,  day  or  night 
aircraft;   it  can  fly  when  nothing  else  can 

^Interrupted  while  scrutinizing  radar  pic- 
tures Korea  combat  veteran  Lt.  Col.  t,a 
Palmgren  agrees:  'It  flies  like  a  Cadillac.  It's 
rS  fine%lane-a  very  fine  low-altitude 

penetrator." 

FIRST  OF  rrs  kind 
Whafs  so  special  about  the  F-111?  Mostly 
its  the  many  things  it  can  do  well.  It  has 
streSfed  the  art  of  aircraft  building  dra- 

"^  It  ls"he  first  operational  U.S.  aircraft  with 
varLble-sweep  wings  that  allow  the  pilot  W 
shape  his  plane  for  the  job  he  wants  It  to  do. 
By  moving  a  lever  in  the  cockpit,  he  can 
extend  thf  wings  almost  at  right  angles  W 
the  fuselage,  giving  hlni  "laximum  ft  for 
takeoff  from  short  airfields  and  auo^ng 
landmgs  at  about  100  miles  per  hour.  With 
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the  wings  fully  extended,  the  F-Ml  can  loll 
In  the  skies  for  hours  or  fly  nonstop  and 
without  aerial  refueling  to  most  overseas 
bases. 

Then,  to  attain  high-  or  low-level  super- 
sonic speeds,  the  pilot  can  sweep  the  wings 
back  against  the  fuselage  Previous  swlng- 
wlng  planes,  which  never  reached  the  opera- 
tional stage,  caused  balance  problems.  By 
contrast,  the  P-llI.  as  Ma  J.  Ken  Blank  puu 
It,  "feels  the  same"  in  all  configurations. 

Other  Jet  fighter  planes  pop  out  a  drag 
chute  when  landing  to  slow  them  down;  If 
the  chute  falls,  there's  a  chance  of  overshoot- 
ing the  runway.  The  P-IU  doesn't  have  or 
need  a  drag  chute.  With  wings  extended. 
"Us  almost  like  a  glider  coming  in."  the 
pilots  say.  stopping  in  less  than  3.000  feet  It 
It  has  to. 

Within  these  versatile  wings,  wherever 
mechanical  complexity  will  allow.  Is  fuel 
storage  to  stretch  the  warplane's  range. 

A  revolutionary  new  way  to  protect  the 
plane's  crew  against  drastic  environmental 
changes  had  to  be  devised.  The  P-lU  can  do 
better  than  1,650  miles  an  hour  at  altitudes 
of  more  than  60.000  feet  and  can  dash 
through  the  denser  air  Just  above  treetope 
at  speeds  of  more  than  900  miles  an  hour. 
This  job  went  to  McDonnell  Douglas  Corp.. 
the  St.  Louis-based  maker  of  the  highly- 
effective  P-4  fighter  plane  and  the  Mercury 
and  Oemlnl  spacecraft. 

A  pilot  couldn't  eject  from  an  P-lU 
unprotected:  he  simply  couldn't  survive  the 
blast  of  air.  So.  McDonnell  Douglas  made  his 
cockpit  Into  a  survival  capsule.  By  pulling 
a  plstol-grlp  release  stick  next  to  his  seat, 
the  pilot  sets  off  an  explosion  that  guillotines 
the  crew  module  from  the  fuselage.  A  rocket 
motor  propels  the  capsule  clear  of  the  plane. 
This  ejection  system  can  be  xised  at  every 
speed  and  every  altitude.  All  the  time,  the 
pilot  and  copilot  are  kept  at  shirt-sleeve 
comfort  In  their  pressurized  cabin. 

In  an  emergency,  if  the  fliers  need  to 
evacuate  the  plane  on  the  runway,  the 
rocket  fires  their  capsule  up  and  behind 
the  plane,  nearly  500  feet  into  the  air. 
Chutes  open,  landing  pads  Inflate  and  the 
module  lands  as  gently  as  a  paratrooper. 
When  the  module  Is  ejected.  It  takes  a  small 
part  of  the  wings  with  It  for  stability. 

Should  the  plane  be  forced  down  at  sea. 
the  module  automatically  rises  to  the  sur- 
face and  rights  Itself.  It's  watertight,  but 
If  a  leak  occurs,  both  the  pilots  and  co- 
pilot's control  sticks  can  be  used  as  bilge 
pumps.  Pumping  them  In  the  opposite  di- 
rection keeps  the  capsule's  flotation  bags 
Inflated. 

The  capsule  has  stirvlval  and  protection 
equipment,  too.  If  the  two-man  crew  Is  de- 
scending In  friendly  territory  It  can  expel 
metallic  chaff  on  the  way  down  to  make 
radar  detection  easier. 

The  capsule  ejection  has  been  tested,  and 
It  works.  On  one  test  run.  pilots  had  to 
desert  a  research  and  development-model 
P-lU.  The  only  physical  damage  to  the  crew 
was  a  nicked  thumb  one  pilot  got  climbing 
through  a  barbed  wire  fence  after  the  safe 
landing. 

Pilots  rave  about  the  craft's  avionics  (short 
for  aviation  electronics).  "It's  fantastic." 
says  plpesmoklng  Air  Porce  Capt.  Joe  Keene, 
who  flew  P-4's  In  Viet  Nam  combat. 

Perhaps  the  most  revolutionary  of  the 
avionics  subsystems  Is  the  F-lll's  terrain- 
following  radar  (T7R),  supplied  by  Texas 
Instruments.  Inc.  This  allows  the  pilots  au- 
tomatically to  hug  the  terrain's  profile  at 
supersonic  speeds  and  below,  tbf  enemy 
radar's  eye-level. 

"The  TPR's  tremendous.  You  don't  need 
anything  but  self-control."  maintains  Lt. 
Colonel  Palmgren.  He's  referring  to  the  nat- 
ural Instinct  to  pull  the  plans  up  as  It  nears  a 
radio  tower  or  hillside.  But  the  system  Itself 
does  that. 


General  Taylor  recalls  his  first  flight  more 
than  a  year  ago  using  the  TTR:  "We  headed 
straight  for  this  mountain.  The  first  two 
passes  I  wouldn't  let  the  system  do  It;  then 
the  third  time  I  did,  and  she  climbed  right 
over." 

IDEAL     roa     FA«     EAST 

The  P-lll's  TPR  win  have  special  ad- 
vantages In  hilly  countries  of  the  Par  East, 
MaJ.  Ken  Blank  contends.  'Up  to  now  In  Viet 
Nam.  we  haven't  been  able  to  let  down  as 
much  as  we  wanted  b*cause  of  the  sharp 
peaks  and  valleys.  Now  we'll  be  able  to  do  It." 
The  TPR  constantly  looks  down,  ahead 
and  to  each  side.  Signals  are  sent  to  the  auto- 
pilot for  automatic  flight,  or  dUplayed  on  a 
cockpit  instrument  for  manual  flight  And 
should  any  of  the  TFR's  circuits  fall,  the  sys- 
tem automatically  sends  the  aircraft  Into  a 
sharp  climb  to  a  higher,  safer  altitude. 

Another  part  of  the  plane's  avionics,  its 
flight  control  system,  is.  to  use  Pentagonese. 
self-adaptive.  This  means  that  electronic 
sensors  and  computers  measure  the  aircraft's 
motions  and  compensate  for  any  deviations 
with  direct  commands  to  the  controls. 

Por  example,  if  atmospheric  conditions 
suddenly  change  as  with  strong  gusts  of  wind, 
the  system  automatically  makes  adjustments 
for  pitch,  roll  or  yaw — even  before  the  pilot 
senses  they're  needed. 

The  flight  control  system,  developed  by 
General  Electric  Co.,  Is  "triply  redundant." 
Three  separate  electronic  circuits  work  simul- 
taneously, and  if  any  one  fails,  it  is  auto- 
matically Ignored  while  the  others  carry  on. 
Look  at  some  of  the  other  guidance  sys- 
tems. Using  his  riidar  and  on-board  com- 
puters, the  pilot  knows  his  position  pre- 
cisely. Specifications  allow  two  miles  of  error 
for  two  hours  of  flight,  says  George  Davis,  a 
former  test  pilot  and  General  Dynamics'  top 
man  working  with  Air  Porce  crews  at  Nellis. 
"We've  been  performing  at  one-half  that 
error,"  he  notes. 

The  system  supplies  data  for  automatic  ra- 
dar bombing.  It  also  allows  the  P-111  to 
make  Instriunent  landings  on  any  runway, 
even  those  not  equipped  with  radio  or  radar 
landing  aids. 

An  attack  radar  gives  a  clear  picture  of 
ground  or  airborne  targets,  regardless  of  vis- 
ibility, and  at  the  same  time  tells  the  chang- 
ing range  between  the  plane  and  target, 
corrects  any  navigational  errors  and  does 
radar  photography. 

Finally,  a  computing  sight  and  a  missile- 
launch  computer  enable  the  two-man  crew 
to  fire  guns  and  missiles  accurately  by  using 
data  shown  on  the  Instrument  panel. 

Perhaps  overstating  the  qualities  to  make 
his  point.  Ken  Blank  says  "the  avionics  are 
1,000  per  cent  better  than  I'm  used  to." 

"The  radar  systems  are  better  than  we 
thought  they'd  be."  comments  Col.  Ivan  H. 
Dethman.  raising  his  voice  to  offset  the  loud 
wlndow-rattllng  caused  by  a  departing  Jet. 
"We  have  done  everything  with  this  plane'lt 
was  supposed  to  do."  says  the  man  who  com- 
mands the  428th  Tactical  Plghter  Squadron, 
the  first  operational  unit  to  get  the  F-IUA. 
•This  Is  and  will  be  an  excellent  fighter- 
bomber."  the  Colonel  maintains. 

SENATOR    CANNON'S    P«AISK 

'With  these  electronics,  you  can  drop  a 
bomb  in  a  pickle  barrel. "  Sen.  Howard  W. 
Cannon  (D..  Nevada)  tells  Nation's  Busi- 
ness. He  ought  to  know.  As  a  Major  General 
in  the  Air  Porce  Reserve,  Senator  Cannon  has 
fiown  Just  about  every  kind  of  combat  plane 
in  the  U.S.  Inventory  and  last  October  be- 
came the  first  nonactlve  duty  pilot  to  fiy 
the  P-IUA. 

The  Senator,  whose  office  is  adorned  with 
a  "Mach  2"  certificate  and  droves  of  scale 
models  of  the  military  aircraft  he's  flown,  has 
no  axe  to  grind.  None  of  the  contractors  for 
the  F-111  is  In  his  stote,  and  Nellis  Air  Force 
Base  would  be  In  Nevada  whether  or  not  the 
-    plane   was.   But   he    grows   Impatient    with 


some  of  the  plane's  critics  in  Washington. 
"To  find  out  If  this  Is  a  good  or  bad  plane," 
he  says,  "tolk  to  the  people  who  fiy  It  and 
the  people  who  maintain  It." 

The  F-111  also  marks  a  break-through  In 
Jet  engine  technology.  It's  the  first  to  make 
a  turbofan  engine,  for  fuel  economy  for  long- 
range  subsonic  flight,  with  an  afterburner, 
for  added  thrust  for  takeoff  and  supersonic 
flight. 

The  afterburner,  unlike  Its  predecessors, 
gives  the  pilot  a  choice  of  five  settings.  Pre- 
viously, when  a  pilot  went  to  afterburner, 
he  went  '"all  out."  He  got  maximum  thrust 
but  also  burned  tremendous  amounts  of 
fuel.  The  F-lll's  afterburner  gives  the  pilot 
a   choice   of   thrust. 

Each  F-111  Is  powered  by  two  of  these 
TF-30  engines  built  by  United  Aircraft 
Corp.'s  Pratt  Sc  Whitney  Aircraft  Division. 
There  have  been  bothersome  problems  mat- 
ing the  engines  and  the  air  InleU  on  the 
plane,  but  both  contractors  and  pilots  agree 
they've  been  solved. 

EAST    TO   MAINTAIW 

Reliability  and  maintainability  were  de- 
signed Into  the  F-111.  They  had  to  be:  the 
Air  Force  and  Navy  set  the  most  stringent 
requirements  ever  for  a  combat  aircraft. 
Among  other  things,  each  F-111  must  start 
to  taxi  for  take  off  within  five  minutes  after 
an  alert;  must  be  able  to  take  off  within  30 
minutes  after  returning  from  a  previous 
mission:  and  must  require  no  more  than 
16  minutes  for  IdenUfylng  any  fault. 

In  calling  the  plane  "an  unprecedented 
success,"  General  Taylor  says  he  Is  measur- 
ing It  two  ways:  First,  utilization.  "We  are 
averaging  68-to-60  hours  per  aircraft  per 
month  flying  time,  twice  what  we  get  with 
other  aircraft." 

As  for  the  second  measurement,  mainte- 
nance, the  General,  who  wears  combat  and 
service  ribbons  about  three  Inches  deep  on 
hU  chest,  notes:  "We  couldn't  have  had  any 
real  problems  and  be  where  we  are  with 
this   plane." 

The  plane  Is  designed  to  require  minimum 
maintenance  man-hours  per  flying  hour. 

Maintenance  U  MaJ.  Bob  Au try's  btisl- 
ness  The  genial  Alabamlan  Is  maintenance 
officer  for  the  F-111  squadron  at  Nellis. 
Sipping  coffee,  he  says:  "I've  worked  P-100*s, 
F-86'8,  and  you  can't  beat  this  bird.  We're 
real  happy  with  It." 

Faced  with  stringent  reliability  and  maln- 
talnabUlty  requirements.  General  Dynamics 
and  Its  subcontractors  made  the  F-111  the 
most  accessible  aircraft  for  servicing  yet 
built  They  did  away  with  most  of  the  ground 
support  equipment  by  building  self-testers 
into  as  many  components  as  they  could.  By 
flipping  a  dial  past  various  numbered  set- 
tings, a  maintenance  man  can  plnpcrfnt  a 
problem  or  determine  If  the  unit  U  A-okay. 
If  It*  defective,  he  loosens  a  couple  of 
screws,  slides  the  component  out  and  slips 
In  a  fresh  one. 

Ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  plane's  parts 
can  be  removed  without  first  removing  an- 
other part,  and  most  of  the  servicing  can  be 
done  at  shoulder  height. 

Master  Sgt.  Charles  B.  Hennessee,  who 
has  spent  23  years  In  fUght-llne  maintenance 
and  now  Is  line  chief  for  the  first  detach- 
ment of  the  first  F-111  squadron,  puts  It 
this  way:  "There's  no  comparing  this  with 
any  other  plane  in  maintenance  accessibility. 
You  don't  have  to  rip  half  the  plane  apart 
to  get  at  something." 

The  burly  sergeant  walks  around  a  parked 
F-Ill  and  continues  his  praise:  "I  brought 
the  F-4  (considered  our  best  combat  plane 
In  Viet  Nam)  Into  the  Air  Force  Inventory, 
and  we've  had  fewer  problems  with  this  plane 
than  that." 

He  points  to  the  plane's  tires.  "Normally, 
we  get  30  landings  on  a  set  of  fighter  plane 
tires.  If  we're  fortunate.  This  plane  has  86, 
and  we've  got  another  25. 1  guess."  The  main- 


tenance  men  will  know  "»";"  "'"  S"^'  £ 
change  the  tire  because  red  cord  will  begin 

^^-^o^^int  up  the  ease  of  maintenance.  Bob 
Aut?y  add8:'^"I've  got  Airmen  First  Class 
5oS  What  It  used  to  take  Master  Sergeants 
to  do." 

AWESOME   ARMOBY 

You  crouch  down  under  the  nose  landing 
eelrwee  where  the  20-mUllmeter  Gatl.ng 
eun  ^  housed:  It  can  Are  6.000  rounds  a 
ISnute  and  the  canister  for  Just  2.000  rounds 
innits  like  an  80-gallon  hotwater  heater. 

-f^e  F-in  can  carry  nearly  all  known  or 
planned  nuclear  or  nonnuclear  weapons  from 
bombs  to  rockets.  All  versions  of  the  plane 
h^Te  an  Internal  weapons  bay,  but  they  also 
can  hang  tons  of  destruction  on  wing  pylons^ 
on  the  Lctlcal  fighter  and  strategic  bomber 
versions   of   the   F-111,   for   example,   there 

*=^?'he%-m  if  onT  Of  the  few  fighter-type 
nianes  vrtth  slde-by-8lde  seating;  most  are 
Sne  behTnJ'the  other.  Such  seating  allows  a 
shorter  cockpit,  less  duplication  of  controls, 
r^ore  coordination  with  the  other  crew  mem- 
ber and,  as  one  pilot  puts  It,  "four  eyes  look- 
ing  out  front  Instead  of  two." 

colonel  Al  Esposlto.  assistant  ^of  the  ^^^^ 
svstem  program  at  the  Pentagon,  emphasizes 
the  p^^ne's  ability  to  fly  very  low  at  very  high 
sn^s  A  MIG-21,  the  Soviet  Unions  most 
'r^^rn  combat  plane,  would  tear  Its  wing  off 
??lt  tried  to  chase  an  F-111  supersonlcally  for 
ong  at  low  levels.  Where  the  air  Is  thick. 

The  Colonel  mentions,  but  wont  elaborate 
on  the  craft's  secret  electronic  countermeas- 
ures  that  can  be  x.sed  to  confuse  the  enemy. 
The  configuration  of  the  plane  has.  where- 
ever  possible,  been  shaped  to  deflect  radar 
beams  rather  than  bounce  them  back.  Com- 
plementing this  design  IS  the  use  o^  «,  P/'^* 
that  absorbs  rather  than  reflects  radar  so 
that  the  enemy  gete  back  a  dimmer  blip 
than  normal.  w  1 1 1 

As  with  other  Jet  combat  planes,  the  P-iii 
has  a  valve  In  the  tall  section  that's  normally 
used  to  dump  fuel  to  make  a  lighter  landing. 
But  F-111  pilots  can  dump  small  amounts 
of  fuel  at  a  time,  turn  them  Into  balls  of 
fire  by  Igniting  them  with  their  afterburners 
and  thus  confuse  heat-seeking  enemy  mls- 

^  Beyond  that,  technicians  say.  the  exhaust 
of  the  F-llls  engines  is  cooler  than  that  or 
many  other  warplanes,  making  It  harder  for 
missiles  to  zero  in. 

Current  planning  estimates  are  lor  more 
than  1  200  F-lll's.  in  various  versions,  to  be 
built  More  than  40  are  in  stages  of  comple- 
tion along  General  Dynamics'  nearly  mlie- 
long  assembly  line  In  Ft.  Worth. 

There  engines  move  down  one  line,  fuse- 
lages down  another,  with  tape-operated  cut- 
ting machines  forming  whole  sections, 
sneaker-clad  workmen  climb  from  craft  to 
craft  Parts  move  above  them  on  a  monorail. 
Aft  fuselage  sections  and  landing  gear  are 
supplied  by  the  principal  subcontractor, 
Grumman  Aircraft  Engineering  Corp.,  of 
Bethpage,  N.Y. 

The  26.000  workers  at  the  Ft.  Worth  plant 
turn  out  about  10  planes  a  month.  The  target 
for  peak  production  of  28  planes  a  month  is 
early  1970.  ^  .    _^^ 

The  budget  President  Johnson  sent  Con- 
gress for  the  coming  fiscal  year  asks  $1.1 
billion  for  163  P-lUA  and  F-IUD  planes 
for  the  Air  Force;  the  HID  will  have  an  even 
more  sophisticated  and  effective  avionics 
package  being  developed  by  North  American 
Rockwell  Corp.  It  will  enhance  the  planes 
ability  to  do  alr-to-alr  battle. 

President  Johnson  also  wants  $550  mil- 
lion for  75  FB-lll's  which  would  be  used  by 
the  strategic  Air  Command  as  It  phases  out 
older  versions  of  the  workhouse  B-52  s.  A^d 
he  asked  8350  million  for  30  F-lllBs,  the 

Navy  version.  _  , . .  ^.i,.  ov 

Other  versions  of  the  P-111  "e  the  RF- 
111  A,  a  reconnalBsance  craft  that  will  stun 


Its  weapons  bay  with  photographic  equip- 
ment a^s^nsorl  and  the  F-UIC  being  bul  t 
for  the  Royal  Australian  Air  Porce.  "The  Brit- 
ish,  in  an  economy  move  have  canceled  their 
order  for  50  F-lll's- 

NAVY  carries 
Elements  in  the  Navy  argue  for  a  smaller, 
lighter  craft  than  the  F-111.  ,  .^.^  v  ni 
Most  of  the  controversy  over  the  F-111, 
which  started  years  ago  with  the  prime  con- 
tract award,  has  centered  around  the  Navy 
verelon,  the  illB,  that  would  carry  the  deadly 
Phoenix  missile  system  built  by  Hughes  Alr- 

"SS'ral  Dynamics,  after  working  quietly 
v^nth  its  19  major  subcontractors  and  nearly 
12  000  suppliers  for  five  years,  Is  now  begtn- 
nmVto  reply  to  some  of  the  critics.  Frank  W. 
Dav^s.  president  of  General  Dynamics  F^ 
Worth  Division  and  a  former  test  pilot,  tells 
Nation's  Business : 

"If  we  compare  the  F-111  with  the  best 
nghter-bomber  In  service  today  we  tind  It 
provides  twice  the  range,  with  twice  the 
pLyload.  is  20  per  cent  faster,  Is  50  per  cent 
shorter  on  takeoff  and  landings,  and  provides 
eSttlmes  better  navlgaUonal  accuracy 
with  Its  inertlal  navigation  system 

•As  compared  to  the  next  fest  fleet  air 
defense  system.  It  provides  twice  the  loUer 
(Circle  in  place)  with  one  and  one  half  times 
ihe  missies.  The  n^lssiles  have  three  times 
the  ranee  It  provides  six  times  as  many 
Kus  ^^r^saivo.  Ft  will  operate  from  500  ml^ 
great^  distance  with  the  same  bomb  loa^ 
and  its  approach  speed  for  carrier  landings 
Is  15  to  20  knots  slower." 


LIMITED   BILINGUAL   EDUCATION 
FUNDS  WILL  CAUSE  HARDSHIP 
Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  in 
a   well-written   and   interesting   article 
published  in  the  most   i;ecent  issue  of 
Education    News.    Mr.    Richard    Sapir 
describes  the  problems  in  bilingual  edu- 
cation faced  by  the  town  of  West  New 
York    NJ    Superintendent  of   Schools 
John*  White,  reports  Mr.  Sapir  is  count- 
ing on  receiving  a  quarter  of  a  mUUon 
dollars  a  year  from  the  new  Bihngual 
Education  Act.  Superintendent  Whites 
situation  is  desperate. 

But  in  the  face  of  this  need,  the  ad- 
ministration has  requested  only  $5  mil- 
lion for  the  Bilingual  Education  Act- 
although  Congress  authorized  $30  mu- 
lion  for  fiscal  1969. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  that  ine 
article  entitled  "Yankee  Si:  Cuban 
Well— A  Linguistic  Approach,"  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Yankee.  Si;  Ciwan,  Well-A  Unouistic 
approach 
(By  Richard  Saplr) 
WEST  New  York,  N.J.— At  the  beginning  of 
each  semester,  Mrs.  Sylvia  WlUner  doesn  t 
underst^d  her  fi^st-grade  puplls^W  dcrn^ 
understand   her   either.   She   doesn  t   speak 
Uke  their  parents.  She  only  knows  EnglUh 

Mrs.  WUlner  was  assigned  to  her  special 
••Cuban  class"  at  School  5  because  she  once 
worked  in  a  New  York  City  anti-poverty 
program  across  the  Hudson  River. 

ONE   HXrNDRED   BIG  WORDS 

"They  had  Puerto  Rlcans  In  that  program 
and  she  must  know  at  least  100  words  of 
iSnSL." Tys   principal  Nathan  Rlctaian 

When  her  pupils  begin,  none  knows  100 
words  of  English.  If  any  did,  he  would  have 
been  put  In  a  "r*gular"-EnglUh  speaking- 
class,  the  principal  said. 


Of  hU  1.450  pupils,  70  percent  speak  Span- 
ish as  a  Arst  language.  Only  20  percent  of 
thesrsoeak  English  fluently  as  a  second  Of 
the  nearly  70  teachers  In  the  school,  two 
sSarSpanish.  There  are  six  ""Cuban  classes" 
vrtiere  students  speak  no  English. 

"We  try  to  assimilate  the  Spanish-speaking 
students  into  our  regular  classes  as  quickly 
as  iK)8slble,  using  EnglUh  almost  entirely, 

^*¥hrwfst  N^rYork  school  system  did  not 
choose  Its  predomlnanUy  monolingual  ap- 
pS  as  an  experiment  In  speed  learning. 
Tt-  rhose  It  in  desperation. 

WesTliew  York's  predicament  Is  this: 
Within  the  last  four  years,  this  urban-Amer  - 
can  town  built  upon  generations  of  Imml- 
grants  suddenly  found  a  large  Cuban  com- 
munlty  In  Its  midst.  Many  townspeople  met 
these  refugees  from  communism  with  the 
tyScal  YaLee  hosplUllty  shown  any  new 
iLge  groups  seeking  a  haven  In  the  Promlwd 
3.  some  blamed  Fidel  Castro:  "He  let  them 
eo  "  Others  blamed  the  State  Department 
"Some  nut  in  'Foggy  Bottom'  told  them  West 
New  York  Is  a  nice  place  to  live." 

A  city  official  said  the  Cubans  chose  West 
New  York  so  they  could  pay  low  rents,  be 
near  the  New  York  City  labor  market  and 
"not  live  with  Puerto  Rlcans  or  Negroes. 

And  while  the  Cuban  students  were  ar- 
riving in  West  New  York  with  their  parents. 
EngUsh  speaking  students  were  leaving  lor 
the  suburbs  with  theirs.  t^™,.- 

Today.  at  least  40  percent  of  the  townt 
5  400  public  school  students  are  SpanlsB- 
speaking.  most  of  them  Cuban  refugees^ 

To  say  the  system  was  unprepared  for  bi- 
lingual education  would  be  like  saying  Pom- 
pell  was  unprepared  for  ^^J°^<"^°J^^^ 
the  lava  started  coming  the  Romans  grabbed 
their  towels  and  headed  ^o'th«  bay  When 
the  Cubans  began  arriving.  West  New  York 
sent  Vteacher  to  Hunter  College  to  take  two 
comses  in  English  as  a  second  language.  She 
became  their  expert. 

Not  that  west  New  York  didn't  try.  With 
its  limited  budget^school  officials  had 
nrolected  a  decreased  enrollment  before  the 
Cuban  influx-the  town  eventually  gathered 
seven  teachers  proficient  in  English-Spanish 
instruction,  converted  basements  into  class- 
rooms, opened  Saturday  classes  and  estab- 
hS  a  summer  school.  Por  all  this  West 
New  York  got  less  than  $80,000  in  Title  I 
money  in  1965.  about  $70,000  in  1966  and 
$60,000  last  year. 


A    BIO    HELP 

The  Catholic  schools,  according  to  a  priest, 
helped  immeasurably:  They  took  the  Cubans 
who  could  speak  English,  and  the  public 
schools  got  everyone  else.  The  school  budget 
rose  10  percent,  adding  nearly  5  percent  to 
the  town  tax  rate. 

Last  fall.  Supt.  of  Schools  John  White  pre- 
pared a  five-page  "crisis"  report  for  the  school 
board.  It  said  classes  were  overcrowded: 
teachers  could  not  give  their  full  attent  on 
to  both  English  and  Spanish-speaking 
students,  who  often  had  to  share  the  same 
class-  pupils  were  not  being  advanced  quickly 
as  they  should;  teacher  morale  was  low,  and 
undercurrents  of  "racial  animosity"  were 
running. 

It  asked  the  question:   Can  a  small  New 

Jersey  school  system  absorb  a  sudden,  large 

influx  of  students  who  don't  speak  English? 

One  answer  may  be  an  ESEA  amendment 

that  President  Johnson  signed  recently  pro- 

viding  $15  million  this  year.  830  million  next 

May  Ind  $40  million  the  '°'^°^^J^J^%^°' 

bilingual  education  programs.  Of  thU.  Supt. 

White  hopes  to  get  $250,000  a  year  for  special 

equipment  and  at  least  35  additional  teachers 

who  know  Spanish. 

Is  that  the  answer? 

"Well  last  year  the  State  Department  asked 
me  to  estimate  the  number  of  Cuban  refugee 
I  expected  in  our  system."  Supt.  White  said. 
"GMng  myself  some  leeway.  I  still  under- 
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estimated  by  several  hundred."  Which  may 
or  may  not  be  the  anawer. 

Meanwhile,  lira.  Winner  la  working  out  her 
Immediate  solution  in  the  flrat  grade. 

•By  the  end  of  the  year,  my  children  are 
ready  for  regular  claasea."  lire.  Wlllner  eald. 
"They  learn  English  by  then." 

How? 

••casually."  sha  said.  '•«  Jmt  oomes 
casually."  _.  ».. 

A  dark-eyed  boy  who  sat  on  her  ngnt 
smiled  when  she  said  this.  He  always  smllea 
when  hU  teacher  smiles. 


NEED  PX3R  NEW  OUN  LEGISLATION 
STILL  NOT  DEMONSTRATED 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  last  July, 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Juvenile 
Delinquency.  I  attempted  to  describe 
Idaho's  overwhelming  opposition  to  Fed- 
eral gun  control  legislation. 

At  that  time  I  said: 

I  do  not  claim,  by  any  means,  to  know  all 
the  answers  to  the  spread  of  crime.  But  let's 
seek  our  solutions  in  reasoned  ways,  and  in 
a  manner  which  gives  proper  recognlUon  to 
the  fact  that  the  problem  In  Twin  FalU. 
Idaho,  is  very  dlfTerent  from  that  in  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Alabama  and  Vermont  impose  little  or  no 
restriction  on  the  purchase  of  firearms.  The 
proponents  of  federal  controls  point  to 
Alabama,  which  had  the  highest  homicide 
rate  in  the  naUon  in  1966.  But  opponenU  of 
federal  controls  point  to  Vermont,  which  had 
the  lowest.  Where  is  the  correlation  between 
gun  laws  and  existing  levels  of  crime?  If 
It  exists,  I  have  yet  to  And  It. 

Mr.  President,  a  thoroughgoing  em- 
pirical study  of  legislative  regulation  ol 
firearms  was  completed  last  fall  by  the 
American  Bar  Foundation.  I  quote  from 
the  report: 

A  fundamental  assumption  of  those  who 
jupport  the  drive  for  stricter  regulation  of 
flrearms  Is  the  belief  that  easily  available 
weapons  are  a  stimulus  to  crime,  and  that 
absence  of  the  weapons  would  significantly 
reduce  criminal  activity.  In  our  own  Inquiry, 
we  have  discovered  no  convincing  evidence 
on  this  question. 

The  report  continues: 

The  net  effect  of  the  proposed  federal  law 
would  be  to  require  those  who  cannot  now 
obtain  weapons  In  their  own  conununltles  to 
expend  a  little  more  effort  to  acquire  them 
elsewhere. 

It  concludes: 

other  factors  almost  certainly  outweigh 
the  presence  of  flrearms  as  a  cause  of  crime. 
Among  the  variables  which  must  be  con- 
sidered are:  population  size  and  density,  eco- 
nomic conditions,  degree  of  social,  racial,  and 
religious  homogeneity  and  conmiunlty  atti- 
tudes toward  crime  in  general  and  guns  In 
particular. 


dence  is  available,  upon  which  any  valid 
case  for  new  Federal  controls  could  be 
based.  It  concludes  with  an  appeal  for 
further  study  of  the  problem,  and  Im- 
provements In  data-gathering  proce- 
dures. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Report  No.  8,  1967.  prepared  by  the  re- 
search staff  of  the  American  Bar  Founda- 
tion, be  printed  in  the  R«cotD.  I  com- 
mend it  highly. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RESKAaCH      CON-nUBTTTlON      OF     THB     AMK«1CAN 

Bab   PoaNBATiON:    PntxAaMS  and   Lxcisla- 

TIVE    RXOUlJkTION 


I.    INTaODtJCnON 


American  Bar  Foundation  researchers 
find  evidence  for  gun  laws  so  wanting 
that  they  are  unwilling  to  take  a  position 
on  the  effectiveness  of  such  laws.  They 
conclude  that  such  legislation  can  be  jus- 
tified only  as  an  "experiment  with  social 
reform." 

Mr.  President,  I  have  always  main- 
tained that.  If  Individual  cities  and 
States  feel  a  need  for  experimenting' with 
gun-control  leglslaUon,  it  is  their  right  to 
do  so.  But  I  continue  to  oppose  any  Fed- 
eral experiment  that  would  wrap  all 
States  in  the  same  blanket,  uhder  a  uni- 
form law. 

The  American  Bar  Foundation  report 
well  shows  Just  how  little  empirical  evl- 


In  19«4  the  American  Bar  Foundation  un- 
dertook a  preliminary  inquiry  Into  the  crimi- 
nal use  of  flrearms  and  of  leglslaUon  designed 
to  control  access  to  flrearms.  The  alms  of  this 
Inquiry  were  to  explore  the  desirability  of 
more  extensive  work  on  the  subject  and  to 
suggest  productive  patterns  for  further  re- 
search. 

To  accomplish  these  alms  Information  was 
sought  on  the  following  topics: 

a)  A  description  of  the  problem  luelf — the 
use  of  flrearms  In  the  commission  of  crime 

b)  Existing  laws  regulating  flrearms 

c)  The  effectiveness  of  existing  laws  and 
problems  in  their  enforcement 

d)  Suggestions  for  changes  In  existing  laws 
and  In  their  administration 

InformaUon  has  been  gathered  by  two 
methods.  First,  a  review  of  the  relevant  pro- 
visions of  the  federal  and  state  constitutions 
and  statutes  was  made  by  standard  library 
techniques.  Because  most  gun  regulation  Is 
state  law.  our  inquiry  focused  there.  The 
search  concerned  legislation  regulating  the 
acquisition,  possession,  and  use  of  flrearms 
of  dlflerenl  types  and  extended  to  legUlatlon 
through  July  1.  1966.  This  material  has  been 
prepared  In  chart  form  and  appears  in  Ap- 
pendix B.  Certain  commonly  encountered 
stotutory  provisions  will  be  discussed  In  the 
text.  A  similar  search  was  performed  on  state 
constitutions:  the  pertinent  sections  are  set 
out  in  Appendix  A  and  also  discussed  In  the 
text. 

Second,  Information  of  a  factual  nature 
was  obtained  through  personal  Interview  and 
mall  questionnaire  from  47  police  officials  and 
29  public  prosecutors  We  sought  their  opin- 
ions on  how  to  deal  with  the  problem,  the 
Incidence  of  flrearm  use  In  perpetrating 
crimes,  the  effect  of  easy  access  upon  the  use 
of  flrearms  In  committing  crimes,  the  effec- 
tiveness of  exlsUng  regulations,  and  the  pros- 
pects for  success  of  proposed  flrearm  legisla- 
tion. In  addition,  more  detailed  Information 
about  one  phase  of  the  Incidence  of  criminal 
use  of  flrearms  In  large  cities  was  received 
from  a  small  group  of  social  workera  (10) 
directly  concerned  with  Juvenile  gangs. 

The  results  of  the  Inquiry  are  set  forth  in 
the  balance  of  this  report.  However,  the  re- 
port has  certain  limitations  that  should  be 
emphasized.  While  the  comparative  study  of 
statutes  and  sute  constitutions  Is  complete 
and  current,  the  information  about  relevant 
facu  and  estimates  of  the  effectiveness  of 
existing  laws  Is  fragmentary  and  to  an  Im- 
portant extent  conjectural.  No  attempt  was 
made  to  carry  out  the  kind  of  systematic 
fleld  research  that  Is  necessary  for  making 
more  reliable  estimates  of  regulatory  effec- 
tiveness. How  such  Information  might  be 
obtained  is  set  forth  In  the  secUon  "Sugges- 
tloas  for  Further  Research."  We-should  em- 
phasize that  the  resuiu  of  our  Inquiries  do 
not  constitute  scientific  sampling  and  do  not 
represent  a  consensus.  They  do.  however, 
present  a  spectrum  of  opinion  from  those 
concerned  with  the  present  situation  and 
with  proposed  solutions.  As  such,  they  are 
ivseful  In  the  frammg  of  questions  for  more 
intensive  consideration  of  the  problem. 
Because  many  questions  pertinent  to  In- 


telligent flrearms  legislation  remain  unan- 
swered, the  Foundation  has  not  underUken 
to  draft  a  model  flrearms  law  or  laws  or 
even  to  suggest  the  general  form  such  legis- 
lation might  Uke.  Our  study  does,  however. 
lead  us  to  the  tentative  conclusion  that  reg- 
uUtlon  short  of  the  intensive  controls  in- 
volved, for  example,  in  liquor  leglslaUon  Is 
likely  to  be  little  more  than  formality.  Of 
course.  It  Is  for  a  legislature  or  lobbyist,  not 
a  research  foundation,  to  make  the  value 
judgmenU  Inherent  in  the  regulation  of  flre- 
arms. Nevertheless,  it  does  seem  clear  that 
no  reaUy  effective  legUlaUon  Is  possible 
without  major  alteration  In  present  social 
and  political  priorities.  For  example,  to  be 
effective,  regulation  of  firearms  would  neces- 
sarUy  entail  a  substantial  degree  of  Incon- 
venience to  hunters,  sportsmen,  and  other 
legitimate  users  of  flrearms.  No  one  contestt 
the  existence  of  such  inconvenience:  oppo- 
nenta  of  control  contend  It  Is  unendurable, 
while  proponents  of  conUol  argue  that  It 
must  be  tolerated  as  a  necessary  concomi- 
tant of  effective  regulation. 

n.    THX    NATUaX    OF   TH«    PaOBlXM 


A.  Frequency  of  use  of  ftTearnia  in  crimet 
There  are  no  comparable  and  reliable  na- 
tional stote.  or  municipal  statistics  on  the 
number  of  crimes  In  which  firearms  are  util- 
ized. Such  figures  as  are  available  indicate 
that  26  to  50  per  cent  of  the  willful  homi- 
cides are  committed  with  firearms.'  Similar 
percentages  appear  to  be  applicable  for  other 
crimes  that  are  customarily  conunltted  with 
the  aid  of  weapons  It  must  be  stressed,  how- 
ever, that  the  sparslty  of  relevant  record 
keeping  practices  makes  It  impossible  to  state 
with  confidence  the  frequency  of  criminal 
use  of  flrearms  as  distinguished  from  the 
use  of  other  deadly  weapons  such  as  knives 
and  blunt  instruments. 

In  terms  of  quantity,  the  use  of  flrearms  In 
criminal  activities  Is  chiefly  an  urban  prob- 
lem. Police  and  prosecutors  from  cities  ex- 
pressed much  more  concern  with  the  prob- 
lem than  those  from  rural  areas.  It  Is  prob- 
able that  this  difference  results  from  the 
much  greater  volume  and  frequency  of 
crimes  of  all  types  experienced  by  enforce- 
ment officials  m  urban  areas  rather  than 
from  a  difference  in  frequency  of  criminal 
use  of  flrearms  In  the  city  compared  with 
the  country. 

B.  Types  of  firearms  used  in  crime 
It  has  been  generally  argued  by  the  pro- 
ponents of  a  gun  regulation  that  the  hand- 
gun Is  the  type  of  flrearm  most  often  used 
by  the  criminal  and  therefore  constitutes  the 
most  serious  problem  for  law  enforcement. 
No  dispositive  evidence  has  been  discovered 
on  this  point,  but  our  responses  from  prose- 
cuting attorneys  tend  to  confirm  It.  Urban 
prosecutors  were  unanimous  in  the  view  that 
handguns  constitute  the  most  serious  prob- 
lem In  terms  of  frequency  of  use.  Most  of 
.  the   rural   prosecutors   were   unable   to  say 
which  type  of  flrearms  was  more  often  used 
(they  reported  low  frequencies  of  crime  with 
any  weapon),  but  some  suggested  shoulder 
weapons   were   used   more   frequently   than 
handguns  In  crimes  In  the  rural  areas.  Be- 
cause most  crimes  are.  committed  In  metro- 
politan areas,  the  view  of  enforcement  ofB- 
clals  In  the  cities  that  handguns  represent 
the  greatest  danger  would  seem  to  be  the 
"national"  view.  Hence,  truly  reliable  Infor- 
mation could  be  generated  only  by  original — 
and  expensive — fleld  studies. 

Uke  the  frequency  of  criminal  use  of  all 
firearms,  this  Is  a  question  that  could  be 
resolved  by  careful  field  research.  Unfortu- 
nately, our  Inquiry  shows  that  police  records 
do  not  disclose  the  type  of  flrearm  used  or 


'  New  York  City  Police  Department  Press 
Releasee,  No.  17,  Feb.  25,  1963;  No.  18,  Feb.  29, 
1964.  California  Bureau  of  Criminal  Statis- 
tics, Criminal  Homicide  in  1960.  Also  studies 
In  Baltimore  for  the  year  1960  show  that  fire- 
arms were  used  In  36%  of  the  homicide  cases. 


that  the  data.  If  recorded,  are  accessible  only 
by  a  document-by-document  search. 
C  Number  of  guna  in  circulation 
How  many  guns  are  being  talked  a^^Vi^ 
the  proposals  for  contirol  of  flreanns?  Nobody 
kio^.  in  fact,  it  is  doubtful  If  anyone  can 
even  make  a  reasonably  cloee  estimate.  The 
beet  that  can  be  done  U  to  <l«w,l^«"°ff' 
from  certain  relevant  but  Inconclusive  daU 
on  the  periphery  of  the  question. 

I  Reiistratum.  in  some  of  the  nations 
largest  cities,  ordinances  require  regUtra- 
tlon  of  firearms.  Leonard  P.  ^^J^-  DeP^*? 
Ck)mmlssloner  of  the  New  Tork  City  Police 
Department,  told  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mlltee  (January  30.  1964)  th''^  "  2?«3  New 
York  01ty"s  gun  "g»ster  Included  17,000 
pistols.  Statistical  reports  from  the  Detroit 
police  Department  show  about  3000  licenses 
to  purchase  flrearms  Issued  annually  in  re-, 
cent  years.  In  Chicago,  registration  of  fire- 
arms totaled  4658  In  1964. 

2.  Con/!»cofiorw.  In  New  Tork  City.  Hels- 
man  Informed  the  Senate    5461  P  «tol8  were 
received  by  the  property  clerk  in  1963,  most 
of  thlTe  were  uVireglstered.  In  Chicago  the 
confiscation  rate  Is  approximately  100  a  week. 
When  the  number  of  confiscations  U  com- 
nared  with  the  number  of  reglsuations.  the 
fnfe^nce  IS  inescapable  that  the  fraction  c^ 
total     firearms    represented     by     registered 
weapons    IS    quite    small.    Notwithstanding 
rheTfonrially  strict  registration  ordinances, 
the  Chicago  ponce  are  able  ^°^J^^''!t^, 
a  year  more  Illegal  weapons  than  are  regte 
tered-  the  New  York  police  confiscate  pistols 
at^'rlVe  that  would  exhaust  the  number 
registered   In,   If   the   figures   are   taken   at 
face  value,  something  like  three  years^  And 
t  see4  almost  certain  that  the  POllcc  find 
n  anv  elven  time  Interval  only  a  fraction 
0°  the  toufl  unregistered  weapons  In  circu- 
lation m  the  community. 

Altiiough  it  seems  indisputable  that  the 
registered  flrearms  constitute  only  a  frac- 
tifn  of  the  guns  actually  In  circulation  In 
any  community  no  matter  how  restrictive 
the  regulatory  legUlatlon.  the  unanswered 
questlo^n  IS  how  b^  a  fraction.  We  have  seen 
nothing  on  which  to  base  even  an  educated 
guess.  Testimony  and  opinion  f/of*^^^^'- 
Idgeable  people  usually  takes  the  form  of 
such  non-quantitative  expressions  as  huge, 
"enormous,"  and  ■staggering."  '^^J\'^: 
tlons  are  suggestive  though  not  very  infor- 

""s^Saics.  Another  clue  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  problem  is  sales.  Here  again,  records  are 
urlvallable  or  inadequate-^ntalnlng  only 
shreds  of  information.  For  example  former 
Attorney  General  Katzenbach  ""eported  to  the 
senate  Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency (May  19,  1965)  that  one  mUUon  dan- 
gerous weapons  were  sold  by  mall  order  alone 
m  1963.  How  many  were  sold  across  the  coun- 
ter and  in  private  sales  between  Individuals 
is  not  known.  In  addition,  large  numbers 
of  imported  weapons  enter  the  country  every 

'^V'sianiftcance  of  the  Large  Number  of 
Firearms  in  CirculaUon.  The  large  but  in- 
determinate  number  of  firearms  in  clrcula- 
tlon  produces  two  reactions  among  those 
considering  an  extension  of  reKulati^.^me 
say  that  the  number  of  guns  to  be  registered. 
If  a  resto^ctlve  law  were  d»"8entiy  enforced, 
would  be  so  large  that  the  administrative 
burden  on  police  deparUnents  would  disable 
the  program.  For  example,  requeste  for  gun 
permits  already  exceed  100  a  week  In  most 
major  cities,  a  total  that  would  be  greatly 
enlarged  If  resources  permitted  a  progr^a  of 
strict  enforcement.  Screening  of  requests  for 
permits.  If  it  were  done  seriously,  would  re- 
quire an  enormous  step-up  from  present  reg- 
ulatory effort. 

In  Detroit,  for  example,  only  one  in  78  re- 
quests for  gun  permits  presenUy  Is  denied. 
It  seems  clear  that  either  the  screening  Is 
perfunctory,  or  undesirables  are  not  re^ter- 
ing  weapons,  or  both.  Would  the  benefits  of 
real  efforts  to  compel  registration  and  to 


screen  registrants  be  worth  the  pri<»?  In 
the  view  of  many  law  enforcement  officers, 
the  price  is  not  too  high.  They  believe  that 
even  modest  additional  efforts  to  control 
weapons  would  be  worth  the  effort  because  of 
their  Impact  on  crime. 

D.  Causal  relation  of  guns  and  crime 
A  fundamental  assumption  of  those  who 
support  the  drive  for  stricter  regulation  of 
flrearms  Is  the  belief  that  easily  available 
weapons  are  a  stimulus  to  crime  and  that 
absence  of  the  weapons  would  slgnincantly 
reduce  criminal   activity.   This   assumption 
is  much  debated  at  conferences  of  law  en- 
forcement ofHclals.  in  legislative  halls,  and 
in  the  professional  Journals,  in  our  own  in- 
quiry we  have  discovered  no  convincing  evi- 
dence on  the  quection.  However,  the  opin- 
ions of  knowledgeable  people  suggest  that 
considerable  caution  be  used  In  hypothesiz- 
ing a  close  causal  relation  between  firearms 
and  the  commission  of  crimes.  In  the  pub- 
lished materials  and  in  our  interviews,  there 
Is  a  respectable  body  of  opinion  that  legal 
restraints  on  weapons  have  llttie  effect  on 
crime  and  criminals. 

Particularly  interesting  on  thU  point  were 
the  replies  to  our  questions  of  social  workers 
dealing  with  Juvenile  gangs.  Juvenile  gang 
members,  although  not  represenUtlve  of  the 
Juvenile  population,  are  among  the  groups  at 
whom  restrictive  gun  legislation  U  directed. 
However,  replies  from  the  social  workers  in- 
dicate that  firearms  are  not  a  particularly 
serious  problem  with  their  gangs.  Guns  are 
sometimes  used,  primarily  In  planned  gang 
flghts    In    the    much    more    frequently    en- 
countered instances  of  spontaneous  violence 
the  weapon  at  hand  is  the  weapon  used.  Most 
often  It  Is  not  guns  that  are  used  but  rocks, 
chains,  knives,  or  other  sharp  InstrumenU. 
Some  social  workers  expressed  the  belief  that 
It  is  not  the  weapon  which  Incites  violence 
but  the  reverse:  a  felt  need  for  violent  ac- 
tivity produces  the  stlmtUus  to  acquire  a 
weapon.   In   the  experience   of  those  ques- 
tioned, regulation  of  flrearms.  Insofar  as  it 
reeulates   the  Juveniles,  would  be  of  littie 
slgnlflcant  effect.  When  they  do  use  guns 
the  gang  members  don't  buy  weapons— they 
"borrow"   them,   mostly   from   members   of 
their  families.  Unless  society  Is  prepared  to 
limit  severely  the  availability  of  flrearins  to 
the  population  generally,  we  cannot  look  for 
any  significant  improvement  in  whatever  the 
flrearm    problem    may    be    among    Juvenile 
gangs.  Informed  opinion  indicates  that  Juve- 
nile gang  violence  and  crime  Is  caused  pri- 
marily by  factors  other  than  easy  access  to 
guns. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  be<^use 
firearms  may   not  cause  crimes   that  their 
widespread   availability   does   not   aggravate 
criminal  conduct  when  It  occurs,  "many  or 
most  assaultive  crmies.  Including  homicide, 
are  committed  with  the  "weapon  at  hand 
then  general  ready  acceeslblUty  of  guns  In- 
creases the  likelihood  that  guns  rather  than 
other  weapons  will  be  used.  And  It  seems 
hardly  disputable  that  guns  produce  more 
effective  Injuries  than  other  weapons—as  the 
equipment  of  modem  armies  attests.  If  fire- 
arms regulation  Is  seen  as  a  device  for  crime 
control— reduction    In    the    seriousness    of 
crime— rather  than  simply  a  device  for  crime 
vrevention.  the  case  for  regulation  is  clearly 
a  strong  one.  In  this  perspective.  It  seems 
irrelevant  that  firearms  control  may  not  have 
the  effect  of  reducing  the  number  of  crimes 
If    It    contributes    to    reduction    In    their 
seriousness 


cernlng  the  vaUdlty  of  federal  legislation 
restricting  access  to  firearms.  On  the  very 
surface,  there  are  these  Issues: 

Is  the  right  dependent  upon  some  connec- 
tion with  a  mlUtla? 

Does   the   Second   Amendment   limit   the 
DOwer  of  the  States? 

How  much  regulation  may  be  exerted  be- 
fore infringement  occurs?  „„»^^_,„t*d 
What  kinds  of  weapons  are  contemplated 
by  the  term  "anns"  in  the  final  clause? 

in  addition  to  questions  raised  by  the 
S^ond  Amendment  Itself,  constitutional  ob- 
jections could  be  raised  to  ^^deral  regulation 
if  firearms  as  an  Interference  with  the  ^Uce 
DOwers  reserved  to  the  states.  Federal  inter- 
Slon  extending  beyond  the  regulation  of 
interstate  shipment  of  flrearms  may  be  con- 

^^in  n"otTeTm"'S-thls  report  to  analyze 
and  inieipret  the  federal  Constitution  on 
these  questions.  There  is  an  ample  If  not 
cons!sSy  rewarding  body  of  literature  on 
the  question." 


ni.  EXISTING  LAWS  ON  FIREARMS 

A  The  United  States  Constitution 
The  Second  Amendment  to  the  United 
states  Constitution  protects  from  infringe- 
ment the  right  to  bear  arms.  "A  well  regu- 
lated Militia,  being  necessary  to  the  secimty 
of  a  free  state,  the  right  of  the  peopleto 
keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not  be  Infringed 
^1  coi«tltutlonal  guaranty  only  Invites  and 
does  not  resolve  the  essential  questions  con- 


» Literature  on  the  Second  Amendment, 
regulation  of  flrearms  as  interference  with 
the  police  powers  of  the  stato: 

"Right  TO  Keep  and  Bear  Arms.  A  Neces- 
sarv  Constitutional  Guarantee  or  an  OUt- 
^ded  Provision  of  the  Bill  of  Righto?"  31 
Albany  L.Ber.  74  (Jan.  1967). 

C  Bakal,  The  Right  To  Bear  Arms 
(McGraw-Hill,  1966)  ^  „  ^„  „i 

AT  Mason,  "Supreme  Court  and  Federal- 
ism  "  44  Tex.  h.  Rev.  1187  (July  1966) . 

n'  G    Rudman,  "Incorporation  Under  the 

14th  Amendment^The  Other  side   of   the 

Coin  "  3  L.  in  Trans.  Q  141  (Summer  1966) . 

R.   J.   Rohner.   "Bight  To   Bear   Arms:    A 

Phenomenon  of  Constitutional  History.     16 

catholic  U.  L.  Rev.  53  (Summer  1966) . 

P  B.  FeUer  and  K.  L.  Ootllng  "Second 
Amendment:  A  Second  Look,"  61  Nw.V.L. 
Ret.  4ft  (March-April  1966).  California  Leg- 
fslatiire  Assembly  and  Interim  Committee  on 
criminal  Procedure  and  Regulation  and  Con- 
trol of  Firearms.  Sacramento,  1965. 

"Flrearms-A     Comparative     Analysis     of 
Proposed  Federal  Controls."  15  DePaul  t.  Rev. 
164  (Autumn-Winter  1965). 
"Firearms  Legislation,"    18   Vand.  L.  Rei. 

1362  (June  1965) .  r^  *    ♦„  *v.o 

J.  G.  Fletoher,  "Corresponding  Duty  to  the 

Right  of  Bearing   Arms,"   39  Fla.  B.  J.   l«T 

(March  1965).  .mnnr 

F  Frankfurter.  "Memorandum  on  Incor- 
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estimated  by  several  bundred."  Which  may 
or  may  not  be  the  aniwer. 

Meanwhile,  Un.  WUlner  U  working  out  her 
immediate  aolutlon  In  the  flrat  grade. 

•  By  the  end  of  the  year,  my  chlldrwi  are 
ready  for  regular  clawee,"  Un.  WUlner  aald. 
"They  learn  English  by  then." 

How? 

•OaBually,"     she     aald.     "It     Ju»t     oomea 

casually. " 

A  dark -eyed  boy  who  sat  od  her  right 
amlled  when  she  said  thla.  He  always  smiles 
when  his  teacher  amllM. 


NEED  FOR  NEW  GUN  LEGISLATION 
STILL  NOT  DEMONSTRATED 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  last  July, 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Juvenile 
Delinquency,  I  attempted  to  describe 
Idaho's  overwhelming  opposition  to  Fed- 
eral gun  control  legislation. 

At  that  time  I  said: 

I  do  not  claim,  by  any  means,  to  know  all 
the  answers  to  the  spread  of  crime.  But  let's 
seek  our  solutions  in  reasoned  ways,  and  in 
a  manner  which  glvee  proper  recognlUon  to 
the  fact  that  the  problem  in  Twin  PalU. 
Idaho.  Is  very  different  from  that  In  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Alabama  and  Vermont  Impose  little  or  no 
restriction  on  the  purchase  of  firearms.  The 
proponents  of  federal  controls  point  to 
Alabama,  which  had  the  highest  homicide 
rate  in  the  naUon  in  1W5.  But  opponenU  of 
federal  controU  point  to  Vermont,  which  had 
the  lowest.  Where  Is  the  correlation  between 
gun  laws  and  existing  levels  of  crime?  If 
It  exists,  I  have  yet  to  find  It. 

Mr.  President,  a  thoroughgoing  em- 
pirical study  ol  legislative  regulation  of 
firearms  was  completed  last  fall  by  the 
American  Bar  Foundation.  I  quote  from 
the  report : 

A  fundamental  assumption  of  those  who 
support  the  drive  for  stricter  regulation  of 
firearms  is  the  belief  that  easily  available 
weapons  are  a  stimulus  to  crime,  and  that 
absence  of  the  weapons  would  significantly 
reduce  criminal  skctlvlty.  In  our  own  Inquiry, 
we  have  discovered  no  convincing  evidence 
on  this  question. 

The  report  continues: 

The  net  effect  of  the  proposed  federal  law 
would  be  to  require  those  who  cannot  now 
obtain  weapons  in  their  own  communities  to 
expend  a  little  more  effort  to  acquire  them 
elsewhere. 

It  concludes: 

other  factors  almost  certainly  outweigh 
the  presence  of  firearms  as  a  cause  of  crime. 
Among  the  variables  which  must  be  con- 
sidered are ;  population  size  and  density,  eco- 
nomic conditions,  degree  of  social,  racial,  and 
religious  homogeneity  and  community  atti- 
tudes toward  crime  In  general  and  guns  In 
particular. 

American  Bar  Foundation  researchers 
find  evidence  for  gun  laws  so  wanting 
that  they  are  unwilling  to  take  a  position 
on  the  effectiveness  of  such  laws.  They 
conclude  that  such  legislation  can  be  jus- 
tified only  as  an  -pxperiment  with  social 
reform 


dence  is  available,  upon  which  any  valid 
case  for  new  Federal  controls  could  be 
based.  It  concludes  with  an  appeal  for 
ftirther  study  of  the  problem,  and  Im- 
provements In  data-gathering  proce- 
dures. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Report  No.  8,  1967,  prepared  by  the  re- 
search sUff  of  the  American  Bar  Founda- 
tion, be  printed  in  the  Ricokd.  I  com- 
mend It  highly. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RSSKAaCH     CONTBlBimON      OF     THX     AUXmiCAN 

Bab   Pou»n)ATiON:    Fni«Aa»i*  and   Lboisla- 

TIVE    RBOULATION 


Mr.  President.  I  have  always  main- 
tained that.  If  individual  cities  and 
States  feel  a  need  for  experimenting' with 
gun-control  legislation,  it  is  their  right  to 
do  so.  But  I  continue  to  oppose  any  Fed- 
eral experiment  that  would  wrap  all 
States  in  the  same  blanket,  uhder  a  uni- 
form law. 

The  American  Bar  Foundation  report 
well  shows  Just  how  little  empirical  evl- 


I.    It»T«ODUCnON 

In  1WJ4  the  American  Bar  Foundation  un- 
dertook a  preliminary  inquiry  into  the  crimi- 
nal use  of  firearms  and  of  legislation  designed 
to  control  access  to  firearms.  The  alnts  of  this 
Inquiry  were  to  explore  the  desirability  of 
more  extensive  work  on  the  subject  and  to 
suggest  productive  patterns  for  further  re- 
search. 

To  accomplish  these  alms  information  was 
sought  on  the  following  topics: 

a)  A  description  of  the  problem  Itself — the 
use  of  firearms  In  the  commission  of  crime 

b)  Existing  laws  regulating  firearms 

c)  The  effectiveness  of  existing  laws  and 
problems  in  their  enforcement 

d)  Suggestions  for  changes  In  existing  laws 
and  In  their  administration 

Information  has  been  gathered  by  two 
methods.  First,  a  review  of  the  relevant  pro- 
vUlons  of  the  federal  and  state  constitutions 
and  statutes  was  made  by  standard  library 
techniques.  Because  most  gun  regulation  Is 
state  law,  our  inquiry  focused  there.  The 
search  concerned  legislation  regulating  the 
acquisition,  possession,  and  use  of  firearms 
of  different  types  and  extended  to  legislation 
through  July  1,  1966.  This  material  has  been 
prepared  In  chart  form  and  appears  in  Ap- 
pendix B.  Certain  commonly  encountered 
statutory  provisions  wlU  be  discussed  In  the 
text.  A  similar  search  was  performed  on  state 
constitutions;  the  pertinent  sections  are  set 
out  in  Appendix  A  and  also  discussed  In  the 
text. 

Second,  Information  of  a  factual  nature 
was  obuined  through  personal  interview  and 
mall  questionnaire  from  47  police  officials  and 
29  public  prosecutors  We  sought  their  opin- 
ions on  how  to  deal  with  the  problem,  the 
incidence  of  firearm  use  In  perpetrating 
crimes,  the  effect  of  easy  access  upon  the  use 
of  firearms  In  committing  crimes,  the  effec- 
tiveness of  existing  regulations,  und  the  pros- 
pects for  success  of  proposed  firearm  legisla- 
tion. In  addition,  more  detailed  information 
about  one  phase  of  the  incidence  of  criminal 
use  of  firearms  In  large  cities  was  received 
from  a  small  group  of  social  workers  (10) 
directly  concerned  with  Juvenile  gangs. 

The  results  of  the  Inquiry  are  set  forth  in 
the  balance  of  this  report.  However,  the  re- 
port has  certain  limitations  that  should  be 
emphasized.  While  the  comparative  study  of 
statutes  and  state  constitutions  Is  complete 
and  cxirrent,  the  Information  about  relevant 
facu  and  estimates  of  the  effectiveness  of 
existing  laws  Is  fragmentary  and  to  an  Im- 
portant extent  conjectural.  No  attempt  was 
made  to  carry  out  the  kind  of  systematic 
field  research  that  is  necessary  for  making 
more  reliable  estimates  of  regulatory  effec- 
tiveness. How  such  Information  might  be 
obUlned  Is  set  forth  in  the  section  "Sugges- 
ilo:i8  for  Further  Research."  We-should  em- 
phasize that  the  resuiu  of  our  Inquiries  do 
not  constitute  scientific  sampling  and  do  not 
represent  a  consensus.  They  do,  however, 
present  a  spectrum  of  opinion  from  those 
concerned  with  the  present  situation  and 
with  proposed  solutions.  As  such,  they  are 
ivseful  In  the  framing  of  questions  for  more 
intensive  consideration  of  the  problem. 
Because  many  questions  pertinent  to  In- 


telligent firearms  legislation  remain  unan- 
swered, the  Foundation  has  not  undertaken 
to  draft  a  model  firearms  law  or  laws  or 
even  to  suggest  the  general  form  such  legis- 
lation might  take  Our  study  does,  however, 
lead  us  to  the  tentative  conclusion  that  reg- 
ulation short  of  the  Intensive  controls  in- 
volved, for  example.  In  liquor  legislation  Is 
likely  to  be  little  more  than  formaUty.  OI 
course.  It  Is  for  a  legislature  or  lobbyist,  not 
a  research  foundation,  to  make  the  value 
judgments  Inherent  in  the  regulation  of  fire- 
arms. Nevertheless,  it  does  seem  clear  that 
no  reaUy  effective  legislation  Is  possible 
without  major  alteration  In  present  social 
and  political  priorities.  For  example,  to  be 
effective,  regulation  of  firearms  would  neces- 
sarily enuil  a  substantial  degree  of  incon- 
venience to  hunters,  sportsmen,  and  other 
legitimate  users  of  firearms.  No  one  contests 
the  existence  of  such  inconvenience;  oppo- 
nenU of  control  contend  It  Is  unendurable, 
while  proponents  of  control  argue  that  It 
must  be  tolerated  as  a  necessary  concomi- 
tant of  effective  regulation. 


n.    THE    NATiniB    OF   TH«    PaOBLXM 

A.  Frequency  of  uai  of  ftrearms  in  crimeM 
There  are  no  comparable  and  reliable  na- 
tional stete.  or  municipal  statistics  on  the 
number  of  crimes  in  which  firearms  are  util- 
ized Such  figures  as  are  available  Indicate 
that  26  to  50  per  cent  of  the  willful  homi- 
cides are  committed  with  firearms.'  Similar 
percentages  appear  to  be  applicable  for  other 
crimes  that  are  customarily  committed  with 
the  aid  of  weapons  It  must  be  stressed,  how- 
ever, that  the  sparslty  of  relevant  record 
keeping  practices  makes  It  impossible  to  state 
with  confidence  the  frequency  of  criminal 
use  of  firearms  as  distinguished  from  the 
use  of  other  deadly  weapons  such  us  knives 
and  blunt  Instruments. 

In  terms  of  quantity,  the  use  of  firearms  In 
crlnUnal  activities  Is  chiefly  an  urban  prob- 
lem. Police  and  prosecutors  from  cities  ex- 
pressed much  more  concern  with  the  prob- 
lem than  those  from  rural  areas.  It  Is  prob- 
able that  this  difference  results  from  the 
much  greater  volume  and  frequency  of 
crimes  of  all  types  experienced  by  enforce- 
ment officials  m  urban  areas  rather  than 
from  a  difference  In  frequency  of  criminal 
use  of  firearms  In  the  city  compared  with 
the  country. 

B.  Types  of  firearms  used  in  crime 
It  has  been  generally  argued  by  the  pro- 
ponents of  a  gun  regulation  that  the  hand- 
gun Is  the  type  of  firearm  most  often  used 
by  the  criminal  and  therefore  constitutes  the 
most  serious  problem  for  law  enforcement. 
No  dispositive  evidence  has  been  discovered 
on  this  point,  but  our  responses  from  prose- 
cuting attorneys  tend  to  confirm  It.  Urban 
prosecutors  were  unanimous  In  the  view  that 
handguns  constitute  the  most  serious  prob- 
lem In  terms  of  frequency  of  use.  Most  of 
,  the   rural   prosecutors   were   unable   to  say 
which  type  of  firearms  was  more  often  used 
( they  reported  low  frequencies  of  crime  with 
any  weapon),  but  some  suggested  shoulder 
weapons   were    used   more   frequentiy   than 
handguns  In  crimes  In  the  rural  areas.  Be- 
cause most  crimes  are.  committed  In  metro- 
politan areas,  the  view  of  enforcement  offi- 
cials in  the  cities  that  handguns  represent 
the  greatest  danger  would  seem  to  be  the 
•national"  view.  Hence,  truly  reliable  Infor- 
mation could  be  generated  only  by  original — 
and  expensive — field  studies. 

Like  the  frequency  of  criminal  use  of  all 
firearms,  this  Is  a  question  that  could  be 
resolved  by  careful  field  research.  Unfortu- 
nately, our  Inquiry  shows  that  police  records 
do  not  disclose  the  type  of  firearm  used  or 


'  New  York  City  Police  Department  Press 
Releasee,  No.  17,  Feb.  25,  1963:  No.  18,  Feb.  29, 
1964.  California  Bureau  of  Criminal  Statis- 
tics, Criminal  Homicide  in  1960.  Also  studies 
In  Baltimore  for  the  year  1960  show  that  fire- 
arms were  used  In  39%  of  the  homicide  cases. 


that  the  data,  if  recorded,  are  accessible  only 
by  a  document-by-docutnent    search. 
C    Number  of  guns  in  circulation 

How  many  guns  are  being  talked  aboutj^ 
the  proposals  for  control  of  firearms?  Nobody 
knoWs.  in  fact.  It  Is  doubtful  if  anyone  can 
even  make  a  reasonably  close  estimate.  The 
best  that  can  be  done  Is  to  draw  Inlerences 
from  certain  relevant  but  Inconclusive  data 
on  the  periphery  of  the  question. 

1  Registration,  in  some  of  the  nations 
largest  cities,  ordinances  require  regUtra- 
«on  of  firearms.  Leonard  P.  Rel"»*f  ■  °|P^^y 
commissioner  of  the  New  York  City  Police 
Department,  told  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
miuee  (January  30.  19«4)   that    n  1963  New 

York  City's  gun  ««»»*«%  1*^^^"^^^  nVImU 
Dlstols  Statistical  reports  from  the  Detroit 
?Tce  l^partment  sh*^  a^ut  3000  licenses 
to  purchase  firearms  issued  annually  In  re- 
cent years.  In  Chicago,  registration  of  fire- 
arms totaled  4658  In  1964. 

2    confiscations.  In  New  York  City,  ReU- 
man  mS^d  the  Senate   5461  Plstols  were 
received  by  the  property  clerk  In  1963.  most 
of  th^e  were  unregistered.  In  Chlc,«o  the 
confiscation  rate  Is  approximately  100  a  week. 
When  the  number  of  confiscations  Is  com- 
nared  with  the  number  of  registrations,  the 
fnfeTence  IS  Inescapable  that  the  fraction  ^ 
total     firearms     represented     by     registered 
weapons    is    quite    small.    Notwithstanding 
rheir?ormally  strict  registration  ordinances. 
S:  cSo  ponce  ar.  able  to  confl'^al^m 
a  year  more  Illegal  weapons  than  are  regU 
tered-  the  New  York  police  confiscate  pistols 
at^'rlte  that  would  exhaust  the  nixmber 
registered   In.    If    the   figures   are   taken   at 
Jafe  value,  something  like  three  years.  And 
t  seems  almost  certain  that  the  PoUce  find 
n  anv  elven  time  Interval  only  a  fraction 
of  the  tou^l  unregistered  weapons  In  clrcu- 
latlon  In  the  community. 

A°Siough  It  seems  indUputable  that  the 
registered  firearms  constitute  only  a  frac- 
tfon  of  the  guns  actually  In  circulation  In 
any  coiWullty  no  matter  how  restrtctive 
?he  regulatory  legislation,  the  unanswered 
questlo'S^ls  h"w  big  a  fraction.  We  have  seen 
notiilng  on  which  to  base  even  an  educated 
gCw^.  Testimony  and  opinion  ^rom  knowl- 
Idgeable  people  usuaUy  takes  the  form  ot 
such  non-quantitative  expressions  as  huge. 
"enoT^ous."  and  "staggering."  These  evalua- 
tions are  suggestive  though  not  very  Infor- 

""s^SoIes.  Another  clue  to  the  magnitude  of 
the' problem  is  sales.  Here  again,  records  are 
urlvallable  or  inadequate-containing  only 
shreds  of  information.  For  example  former 
Attorney  General  Katzenbach  reported  to  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  J«^enlle  Delln- 
ouencv  (May  19.  196»)  that  one  mUllon  dan- 
gerous weapons  were  sold  by  mall  order  alone 
in  1963.  How  many  were  sold  across  the  coun- 
ter  and  In  private  sales  between  Individuals 
[s  not  knoWn.  In  addition,  large  nu'hbers 
of  imported  weapons  enter  the  countir  every 

^^T  Significance   of   the   Large   Nuviber  of 
Firearms  in  Circulation.  The  large  but  In- 
determinate number  of  firearms  in  clreola- 
tlon    produces    two    reactions    among    toose 
considering  an  extension  of  "B^lation.  Some 
say  that  tiTe  number  of  guns  to  be  registered, 
ff^a  restrictive  law  were  d;»gentiy  enforced 
would  be  so  large  that  the  administrative 
burden  on  police  departments  would  dUable 
the  orogram.  For  example,  requests  for  gun 
peLlt^lready  exceed  100  a  week  In  most 
major  cities,  a  total  that  would  be  greatly 
enlarged  If  resources  permitted  a  program  of 
strict  enforcement.  Screening  of  requests  for 
permits.  If  It  were  done  seriously,  would  re- 
quire an  enormous  step-up  from  present  reg- 
ulatory effort.  ,       „.  .„  'jn  n 
In  Detroit,  for  example,  only  one  in  75  re- 
quests for  gun  pemilts  presentiy  is  denied 
It  seems  clear  that  elUier  the  screenmg  is 
perfunctory,  or  undesirables  are  not  re^ter- 
ing  weapons,  or  both.  Would  the  benefits  of 
real  efforts  to  compel  registration  and  to 


screen  registrants  be  worth  tiie  Prt<=*'  ^ 
the  view  of  many  law  enforcement  officers, 
the  price  U  not  too  high.  They  believe  that 
even  modest  additional  efforts  to  control 
weapons  would  be  worth  the  effort  because  of 
their  Impact  on  crime. 

D.  Causal  relation  of  guns  and  crime 
A  fundamental  assumption  of  those  who 
support  the  drive  for  stricter  regulation  of 
firearms  Is  the  belief  that  easily  available 
weapons  are  a  stimulus  to  crime  and  that 
absence  of  the  weapons  would  slgnlficantiy 
reduce  criminal   activity.   ThU   assumption 
Is  much  debated  at  conferences  of  law  en- 
forcement officials,  in  legislative  halls,  ana 
in  the  professional  Journals.  In  our  own  in- 
QUlry  we  have  discovered  no  convincing  evi- 
dence on  the  question.  However,  the  opin- 
ions of  knowledgeable  people  suggest  that 
considerable  caution  bd  used  In  hypothesiz- 
ing a  close  causal  relation  between  firearms 
and  the  commission  of  crimes.  In  the  pub- 
lished materials  and  In  our  interviews,  there 
Is  a  respectable  body  of  opinion  that  legal 
restraints  on  weapons  have  llttie  effect  on 
crime  and  criminals. 

Particularly  Interesting  on  this  point  were 
the  replies  to  our  questions  of  social  workers 
dealing  with  Juvenile  gangs.  Juvenile  gang 
members,  although  not  representative  of  tne 
luvenlle  population,  are  among  the  groups  at 
whom  restrictive  gun  legislation  Is  directed. 
However,  replies  from  the  social  workers  in- 
dicate that  firearms  are  not  a  particularly 
serious  problem  with  their  gangs.  Guns  are 
sometimes  used,  primarily  In  planned  gang 
fights    In   the   much   more   frequently    en- 
countered instances  of  spontaneous  violence 
the  weapon  at  hand  Is  the  weapon  used.  MMt 
often,  It  Is  not  guns  that  are  used  but  rocks, 
chains,  knives,  or  other  sharp  instiTiments. 
Some  social  workers  expressed  the  belief  that 
It  Is  not  the  weapon  which  Incites  violence 
but  the  reverse:  a  felt  need  for  violent  ac- 
tivity produces  the  stimulus  to  acquUe  a 
weapon    In  the  experience  of  those  ques- 
tioned, regulation  of  firearms    Insofar  as  It 
regulates  the  juveniles,  would  be  of  little 
significant  effect.  When  they  do  use  guns, 
the  gang  members  don't  buy  weapons— they 
•'borrow-   them,    mostly   from   members   of 
their  families.  Unless  society  Is  prepared  to 
limit  severely  the  availability  of  firearms  to 
the  population  generally,  we  cannot  look  for 
anv  significant  improvement  In  whatever  the 
firearm    problem    may    be    among    Juvenile 
eangs.  Informed  opinion  indicates  that  juve- 
nile gang  violence  and  crime  is  caused  pri- 
marily by  factors  other  than  easy  access  to 
euns. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  because 
firearms  may  not  cause  crimes  that  their 
widespread  availability  does  not  aggravate 
criminal  conduct  when  It  occurs.  W  many  ?r 
most  assaultive  crimes.  Including  homicide, 
are  committed  with  the  "weapon  at  hand, 
then  general  ready  accessibility  of  guns  In- 
creases the  likelihood  that  guns  rather  than 
other  weapons  will  be  used.  And  it  seems 
hardly  disputable  that  guns  produce  more 
effective  Injuries  than  other  weapons— as  the 
equipment  of  modem  armies  attests.  If  fire- 
arms regulation  is  seen  as  a  device  for  crime 
control-reduction  in  the  seriousness  of 
crime— rather  than  simply  a  device  for  crime 
prevention,  the  case  for  regulation  If  clearly 
a  strong  one.  In  this  perspective.  It  seems 
irrelevant  that  firearms  control  may  not  have 
the  effect  of  reducing  the  number  of  crimes 
If  It  contributes  to  reduction  in  their 
seriousness 


cernlng  the  vaUdlty  of  feder.U  legislation 
restricting  access  to  firearms.  On  the  very 
surface,  there  are  these  Issues: 

Is  the  right  dependent  upon  some  connec- 
tion with  a  mlUtla? 

Does   the   Second   Amendment   lUnlt   the 
power  of  the  States?  ,„^^  >,. 

How  much  regulation  may  be  exerted  be- 
fore infringement  occurs?  „^,„*«rt 
What  kinds  of  weapons  are  contemplated 
by  the  term  "arms"  In  the  final  clause? 

In  addition  to  questions  ra^ed  by  the 
second  Amendment  Itself,  constitutional  ob- 
jections could  be  raised  to  federal  regulation 
of  firearms  as  an  Interference  with  the  police 
powers^erved  to  the  states.  Federal  inter- 
vention extending  beyond  the  regulation  of 
interstate  shipment  of  firearms  may  be  con- 

"in  n'^otTe^im^lthls  report  to  analy^ 
and  interpret  the  federal  Constitution  on 
these  questions.  There  is  an  ample  If  not 
conslstlntiy  rewarding  body  of  literature  on 
the  question." 


m.  EXISTING  LAWS  ON  FIREARMS 

A  The  United  States  Constitution 
The'  Second  Amendment  to  the  Unltwl 
States  Constitution  protects  from  Infringe- 
ment the  right  to  bear  arms.  A  well  regu- 
lated MlUtia,  being  necessary  to  the  security 
Lf  a  free  stkte.  the  right  of  the  people  to 
keen  and  bear  arms  shall  not  be  Infringed 
™?  constitutional  guaranty  only  Invites  and 
does  not  resolve  the  essential  questions  con- 


•■' Literature  on  the  Second  Amendment, 
regulation  of  firearms  as  Interference  with 
the  police  powers  of  the  state:  „.-«, 

••mght  TO  Keep  and  Bear  Arms:  A  Neces- 
sary constitutional  Guarantee  or  an  Out- 
moded Provision  of  the  Bill  of  Rights?  31 
AJbanur..iJev.74(Jan.  1967). 

C     Bakal.     The    Right     To    Bear     Arms 

(McOraw-HlU,  1966)  ^       .  „„h  Pprfpral. 

A  T  Mason.  "Supreme  Court  and  Federal- 
ism  "  44  Tex.  h.  Rev.  1187  (July  1966) . 

n'  GLRudman.  "Incorporation  Under  the 
14th  Amendment-The  Other  Side  of  the 
coin."  3  L.  m  Trans.  Q  141   (Summer  1966)^ 

R.  J.  Rohner.  "Right  "To  Bear  Arms  A 
Phenomenon  of  Constitutional  History.  16 
Catholic  V.  L.  Rev.  63  (Summer  1966) 

P  TpeUer  and  K.  L.  G°tllng  •Second 
Amendment:  A  Second  Look."  61  Nu>.  U.  L. 
^^46  (March-April  1966).  California  Leg- 
islature Assembly  and  Interim  Committee  on 
Criminal  Procedure  and  Regulation  and  Con- 
trol of  Firearms.  Sacramento,  1965. 

"Flrearms-A     Comparative     Analysis     of 
Proposed  Federal  Controls."  15  DePaul  L.  Rev. 
164  (Autumn-wmter  1965) 
"Firearms  Legislation,"   18  Vand.  L.  Rev. 

1362  (June  1965) .  ^        t^  *_  t^  tho 

J  o.  Pletoher,  "Corresponding  Duty  to  the 

Right  of  Bearing   Arms."   39   fla.  B.  J.   167 

(March  1965).  ^    „     „   •^r.rr.r 

F  Frankfurter,  "Memorandum  on  Incor- 
poration' of  the  Bill  of  Rights  into  the  Due 
Process  Clause  of  the  14th  Amendment,  78 
Harv  L  Rev.  748  (Feb.  1965)  .  „  ^ 

W  'j  Brennan,  Jr..  "Some  Aspecte  of  Fed- 
eralism."   39    N.Y.U.   L.   Rev.    780    (Summer 

^^"Pederal  Regulation  of  Firearms  Sales."  31 
V  Chi.  L.  Rev.  780  (Summer  1964) 

••constitutional  Law-Was  It  Intended 
That  the  14th  Amendment  Incorporate  the 
Slf  of  Rights?"  42  N.C.  L.  Rev.  925   (June 

^^W*0  Douglas.  "Bill  of  Rights  and  the  Free 
society:  An  Individual  View."  13  Buffalo  L. 

^^^.^nSsk.  "Bill  Of  mgh-  i-^^Not 

on  Firearms  and  Ammunition.  Report.  Al- 

^'^"Lkw  *Year  Symposium  on  the  Bill  of 
RlghtT"  ll  WoZenLJ.  8   (Winter  1962). 

"Bill  of  Rights:  A  Limitation  on  the  Sev- 
eral States  or  the  Federal  Government?  3 
IV.&Af.L.  Ret).  437(1960).  ,  .^,„,.i 

"Right  To  Bear  Arms-A  Study  In  Judicial 
Mlsfnterpretatlon."    2    W.&M.    L.    Rev.    381 

*^P^°b'    Kuriand.  "Supreme  Court  and  the 
Attrition  of  Stete  Powei."  10  Stan.  L.  Rev. 

274  (March  1958).  ..cf«f„    R«r- 

Illlnols  Legislative  CouncU.  State  Reg- 
ulation of  Firearms."  report  PU/suant  to  pro- 
posal  444,  sponsored  by  Senator  WUlUm  J. 
Connors,  Springfield.  1966. 
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B.  State  conttitutUmal  proviaiona 
The  conatltutlona  of  35  states  guarantee 
the  right  to  bear  eirma  (see  Appendix  A). 
Three  statee  exactly  reproduce  the  terms  of 
the  Second  Amendment;  two  others  repeat 
Its  words  with  addlUons.  (The  Second 
Amendment  protecu  a  right  to  "keep  and 
bear  arms" — a  greater  right  than  that  of 
merely  "bearing  arms.")  Including  thoee  five 
states  that  closely  or  completely  follow  the 
federal  provision,  there  are  seventeen  states 
that  guarantee  the  right  to  'keep  and  bear 
arms." 

While  the  state  constitutional  provisions 
are  broadly  similar  to  that  of  the  Second 
Amendment,  there  are  significant  variations. 
The  right  to  bear  arms  Is  sUted  as  adhering 
to  "the  people"  or  "the  citizens"  In  22  states 
and  only  in  13  Instances  to  the  Individual 
(Including  Kentucky,  which  uses  the  phrase 
"all  men").  In  no  state  Is  the  right  formu- 
lated as  one  attaching  unqualifiedly  to  indi- 
viduals; all  the  guarantee  provisions  refer 
In  one  way  or  another  to  the  concept  of 
defense  of  self  and  the  state,  or  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  mllltla.  Rhode  Island  has  what  Is 
probably  the  broadest  provision — "The  right 
of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall 
not  be  Infringed."  Nevertheless,  since  the 
word  "people"  Is  used.  It  may  be  that  the 
right  accrues  only  to  citizens  acting  in 
concert. 

The  right  to  bear  arms  is  associated  with 
concepts  of  self-defense  or  defense  of  the 
state  In  28  constitutions.  Pour  of  the  states 
use  the  phrase  "common  defense."  presum- 
ably indicating  that  the  right  of  Individual 
self-defense  Is  not  what  is  contemplated.  In 
the  12  states  the  Individual  right  to  bear 
arms  Is  expressly  linked  to  the  Individual 
right  of  self-defense  as  well  as  to  the  right 
of  defending  the  state.  Two  state  constitu- 
tions expressly  declare  that  the  right  to  bear 
arms  shall  not  JusUfy  the  organization  of 
bodies  of  aimed  men. 

The  experience  of  Kentucky  illustrates  the 
reason  why  some  state  constitutions  reserve 
the  right  of  the  legislature  to  regulate  the 
carrying  of  weapons.  The  supreme  court  of 
that  state  struck  down  a  law  to  prevent  the 
carrying  of  concealed  weapons  as  violating 
the  constitutional  provision  that  "the  right 
of  the  citizens  to  bear  arms  In  defense  of 
themselves  and  the  state  shall  not  be  ques- 
tioned."* The  Kentucky  constitution  was 
subsequently  amended  by  the  addition  of 
these  words,  "but  the  general  sissembly  may 
pass  laws  to  prevent  persons  from  carrying 
concealed  arms."  ' 

At  present,  eight  states  reserve  to  their 
legislatures  the  right  to  prevent  the  carrying 
of  concealed  weapons,  and  seven  reserve  the 
broader  right  to  regulate  the  manner  of 
carrying  or  bearing  arms.  In  the  other  states 
laws  regulating  the  carrying  of  certain  kinds 
of  firearms  or  carrying  them  under  certain 
circumstances  have  been  held  valid.*  Some 
courts  have  held,  even  In  the  absence  of  a 
specific  power  reserved  by  the  state  constitu- 
tion, that  legislatures  can  subject  the  right 


to  bear  arms  to  reasonable  regulation.* 
Others  have  held  that  "arms"  does  not  in- 
clude the  type  of  weapon  the  questioned  en- 
actment seeks  to  regulate.' 

C.  Acta  of  Congresa 
The  National  Firearms  Act  of  1934.  admln- 
Utered  by  the  Alcohol  and  Tobacco  Tax  EMvl- 
slon  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  Imposes 
federal  regulation  on  firearms  under  the  tax- 
ing power.'  A  prohibitive  tax  Is  placed  on  the 
manufacture  and  transfer  of  automatic  fire- 
arms, rifles  with  barrel  length  less  than  16 
inches,  shotguns  with  barrel  length  less  than 
18  Inches,  sawed-olT  shotguns,  handguns  with 
shoulder  stocks,  and  silencers  or  muffiers. 

The  commerce  power  has  also  been  the 
source  of  federal  control  over  firearms.  The 
Federal  Firearms  Act  of  1938  requires  li- 
censes (easily  and  inexpensively  obtainable) 
for  firearms  manufacturers,  importers,  and 
dealers.  It  also  prohibits  shipment  In  inter- 
state commerce  of  firearms  which  are  sent  to 
or  from  convicted  felons  or  fugitives  from 
Jiutlce.  firearms  which  have  been  stolen,  and 
firearms  which  have  had  the  serial  numbers 
obliterated." 

Foetal  laws  prohibiting  the  mailing  of  con- 
cealable  weapons  constitute  another  source 
of  federal  control. 

D.  State  legislation 
A  review  of  state  legislation,  through  July 
1,  1966,  has  been  completed  and  lU  major 
provUlons  are  charted  in  Appendix  B.  It  will 
be  noted  that  state  restrictions  on  firearms 
take  the  forms  of  positive  control  on  one 
hand  and  prohibitions  on  the  other.  For  ex- 
ample, 30  Jurisdictions  require  a  license  to 
carry  a  handgun  oc  or  about  the  person;  18 
states  reqxUre  a  permit  to  carry  a  handgun 
In  a  vehicle;  22  sutes  require  a  license  to 
sell  handguns  at  retail;  9  require  a  waiting 
period  between  purchase  and  delivery;  19  re- 
quire sales  to  be  reported  to  law  enforce- 
ment officials;  New  York  requires  a  permit 
for  simple  possession  of  a  handgun,  and  Ha- 
waU  requires  registration  of  handguns  and 
all  other  firearms  regardless  of  type.  Twenty- 
one  Jurisdictions  have  laws  that  prohibit  the 
carrying  of  a  handgtin  on  the  person;  South 
Carolina  completely  prohibits  the  manufac- 
ture or  sale  of  handg\ms.  In  addition,  speci- 
fied classes  of  persons,  described  In  43  of  the 
statutes,  are  prohibited  from  possessing  fire- 
arms, e.g.,  aliens,  felons,  minors,  drug  addicts, 
mental  incompetents. 


'Ky.  Const,  art  10,  J  23  (1799).  Bliss  v. 
Commonwealth  2  Litt.  90,  Ky.  90  (1822) . 

'  Ky.  Const.  Bill  of  Rights  5  1. 

•States  where  right  to  prevent  carrying 
concealed  weapons  reserved  to  the  legislature: 
Colorado:  Colo.  Const,  art  2.  !  13.  Kentucky: 
Ky.  Const.  Bill  of  Rights  §  1.  -Louisiana:  La. 
Const,  art  7.  5  8.  Mississippi:  Miss.  Const,  art 
3,  I  12,  Missouri:  Mo.  Const,  art  1.  5  23.  Mon- 
tana: Mont.  Const,  art  3.  J  13.  New  Mexico: 
N.M.  Const,  art  2.  §  8.  North  Carolina:  N.C. 
Const,  art  1.  i  24. 

States  which  reserve  right  to  regufate  the 
manner  of  carrying  or  bearing  guns  to  the 
legislature:  Florida:  Fla.  Const.  Declaration 
of  Rights,  i  20.  Georgia.'  Oa.  Const,  art  1.  I  2- 
122.  Idaho:  Idaho  Const,  art  1.  §  11.  Ofclo- 
homa:  Okla.  Const,  art  2,  {86.  Tenneasee.- 
Tenn.  art  1,  {26,  Texas:  Texas  Const,  art  1. 
;  23.  Utah:  Utah  Const,  art  1,  I  6. 


"States  where  reasonable  regulation  of 
right  to  lyar  arms  held  valid  in  absence  of 
constitutional  authority:  Alabama:  Jackson 
V.  State.  37  Ala.  App.  336.  68  So.  2d.  860 
(1953).  Arkansas:  Wilson  v.  SUte.  33  Ark. 
557,  34  Am.  R.  52  (1878).  California:  People 
V  Ferguson,  129  C.A.  300,  18  P.2d.  741  (1933). 
Indiana:  State  v.  Mitchell,  3  Black.  229 
(1833);  Msclntyre  v.  State,  170  Ind.  163.  83 
N.E.  1005  (1908);  Mathews  v.  State,  237  Ind. 
677,  148  N.E.  2d.  334  ( 1958) .  Kansas;  City  of 
Sallna  v.  Elaksley.  72  Kan.  230,  83  P.  6l6 
(1905).  Michigan:  People  v.  Zerlllo,  219  Mich. 
635.  189  N.W.  927  ( 1922) ;  People  v.  Brown,  253 
Mich.  537.  236  N.W.  245  (1931).  Ohio:  State 
v.  Nleto.  101  OS.  409,  130  N.E.  663  (1920); 
Akron  v.  Williams,  113  App.  293,  177  N.E. 
2d  802  (1960).  Oregon:  State  v.  Robinson, 
217  Ore.  612.  343  P.2d.  888  (1959).  Pennsyl- 
vania: Commonwealth  v.  Kreps,  25  Dauph. 
335  (1922);  Wright  v.  Commonwealth,  77  Pa. 
470  (1875).  Washington:  State  v.  Krantz,  24 
Wash.  2d  350,  164  P.2d.  453  (1946);  State  v. 
Tully.  198  Wash.  605,  89  P.2d  517   (1939). 

'  States  where  "arms"  held  not  to  include 
certain  regulated  weapons:  Arkansas:  Fife  v. 
State.  31  Ark.  465.  25  Am.  R.  556  (1876). 
Pennsylvania:  Commonwealth  v.  Kreps,  25 
Dauph.  335  (1922). 

»26  USCA  JI5801.  5802,  5811-5814  (1956) 
(Supp.  1966).  June  26.  1934,  c.  757,  48  Stat. 
1236. 

•  15  USCA  II  901-909  (1963),  June  30.  1938, 
.  c.  850.  52  Stat.  1250. 


Considerable  variations  in  the  pattern  and 
degree  of  control  are  found  in  the  state  leg- 
islation. The  agency  exercUing  the  control 
also  varies:  permits  and  licenses  are  admin- 
istered by  a  city  or  county  police  official  or 
sheriff,  by  a  state  office  of  public  safety,  by 
a  Judge,  a  county  clerk,  a  mayor,  or  a  city 
or  county  licensing  office.  A  similar  variety  Is 
found  in  respect  to  type  of  weapon  regulated. 
Among  the  definitions  of  firearms  found  In 
the  statutes  are:  "firearms  with  barrel  less 
than  eighteen  Inches"  (or  other  length), 
"pistol  or  revolver."  "handgun."  "conceal- 
able  weapon."  and  "deadly  firearms." 

While  this  lack  of  uniformity  in  state  leg- 
islation presents  an  obvious  problem  in 
maintaining  a  strict  control  In  any  single 
state,  the  variety  Itself  suggests  different 
views  among  the  states  of  the  seriousness  of 
the  firearms  problem.  Three  uniform  acts 
have  been  proposed  by  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Commissioners  on  Uniform  State 
Laws,  with  very  little  response  from  state 
legUlatures.'"  The  likelihood  of  the  adoption 
of  strict  uniform  state  legislation  appears 
highly  doubtful. 

IV.    ANALYSIS    OF    THE    FIKEARMS    PROBLEM    AND 
APPKOACH  TO  CONTROL 

A.  Goals  of  firearm  control 
The  reasons  advanced  for  firearms  control 
are  usually  (1)   prevention  of  crime  and  (2) 
detection  of  criminals. 

Two  major  types  of  crime  require  separate 
attention  when  considering  the  effectiveness 
of  firearm  legislation  in  preventing  crime: 
premediUted  crime  and  the  "heat  of  pas- 
sion"  crime.    ("Premeditated"   is   used   here 
not  in  its  strict  legal  sense,  which  Includes 
an  almost  Instantaneously  formed  Intention 
of  criminal  consequences,  but  In  the  popu- 
lar understanding  of  a  deliberately  planned 
and    executed    crime.)     Markedly    different 
courses   of    behavior   are   involved    In    these 
classes  of  behavior,  and  different  patterns  of 
gun  control  sututes  would  seem  necessary. 
II  gun  control  pursues  »he  objective   of 
prevention  of  premediUted  crimes,  the  legis- 
lation must  keep  guns  out  of  the  hands  of 
both  the  professional  criminal  and  the  occa- 
sional,  determined    amateur.   The    foregone 
conclusion  that  100  per  cent  effectiveness  Is 
impossible  does  not  warrant  abandonment 
of  the  obJecUve,  but  it  does  require  a  realis- 
Uc  appraisal  of  the  prospective  degree  of  suc- 
cess and  an  evaluation  of  the  methods  that 
might  he  employed  to  achieve  given  levels 
of    effectiveness.    Doubtless,    severe    restric- 
tions on  the  open  market  sale  of  firearms 
would  tend  to  achieve  the  desired  goal.  It 
would  also  cause  an  underworld  market  to 
develop.  It  Is  possible,  however,  that  a  pro- 
gram of  strict  enforcement  could  make  the 
cost  so  high  and  risk  so  great  as  to  have  some 
deterrent    effect.    It    must    be    remembered, 
however,  that  the  tight  administration  and 
enforcement  of  such  a  law  would  be  very 
expensive.  It  might  create  a  drain  on  avail- 
able resources  that  would  make  other  activ- 
ities, such  as  crime  detection,  less  effective. 
In  the  case  of  professionals,  the  objective 
would  be  to  make  it  difficult  for  a  person 
having  known  proclivity  to  crime  to  obtain 
firearms.  His  past  activities  serve  as  a  warn- 
ing signal  that  a  weapon  In  his  hands  Is  a 
danger  to  the  community.  With  the  amateur, 
no  such  warning  is  available,  making  Inef- 


'"The  Uniform  Firearms  Act  (1930)  was 
enacted  in  Alabama.  District  of  Columbia, 
Pennsylvania.  South  Dakota,  and  Washing- 
ton, and  with  modifications  In  California, 
Hawaii,  Indiana,  New  Hampshire.  North  Da- 
koU,  and  Rhode  Island,  and  superseded  in 
1940  by  the  Uniform  Pistol  Act.  The  Uniform 
Machine  Gun  Act  ( 1932 )  was  enacted  In  Ar- 
kansas. Connecticut,  Maryland.  Montana, 
Ohio,  South  Carolina.  South  Dakota,  Vir- 
ginia, and  Wisconsin  and  withdrawn  as  ob- 
solete in  1954.  The  Uniform  Pistol  Act  (1940) 
was  enacted  In  New  Hampshire  and  North 
D«kota  and  withdrawn  as  obsolete  in  1959. 
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fectt..    any    licensing   system    designed  ^         Assuming  that  only  a  ^aw  mU^o- ^-«  LToTtms1rou|rpXcuiL«re%''rcS^^^^^^ 

its  pre^ld ItTted  crtme.  However,  neither  the  states  <;*;^ ''^^"^f ^«- ^".^J^f ^^  cTun°  L  course  for  or'Lgalnst  federal  gun  control? 

Jhe  professional  i»or  the  amateur  is  likely  P*''^'-'^  ^^*tX'^'^i^*^[°^n^*'i'e  burden  The  answer  depends  upon  the  value  choices 

to  s^k  to  obtain  weapons  in  a  way  sane-  try  be  ^^J^.^^f  J^^^^^"*  ^"^hriaw  en"or^^^^  discussed  above.  If  uniformity  is  considered 

tloned  by  law  if  it  requires  bringing  hlmseU  on  the  >f8  "™'*!5  ""^.°!  °"   u  is^dely  as-  essential  and  desirable.  If  the  Interest  of  s«- 

to  the   attention  of  a  Ucensing  authority,  ""^nt  offlcU'?^„^°^,  "^^'^e  mcTt  s^^^^  clety  in  controlling  weapons  Is  held  to  tip  the 

^th  would  probably  seek  out  Illegitimate  serted  ^hat  liandguns  are  the  ««^«  ^"^°^5  balance  against  inconvenience  to  legitimate 

^v^cer  in   thVt  caJe.  the  law  would  have  problem.    ThU    appears    to   be    th^  v^ew    of  oa              B^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^y  .^gg^^^  ^^at 

f^^ereat^t  nreventlve  effect  upon  the  ama-  knowledgeable  people  in  "'^'»"^„"^f^.^;'!,~;  those  with  the  most  experience  would  pre- 

eur'^thriSonal  would  pl^bably  have  '^•though  shoulder  weapons  may  be  the  mo.^  t^hose^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^^^  legislation  would  have 

Te  contacS  to  find  an  megltimate  source;      -J°- JJ^^i^"  it^hr:as♦Sorit7^   rifles     some  beneficial  effect  on  law  enforcement, 
the  amateur  probably  would  no*.  ^    shotguns  in  New  York  City  are  owned     v.  proposed  responses  to  the  problems  op 

in  addition  to  ^^^^P^^   B^ns  out  of  the     and  shotgu         ^^^^^.  ^^  ^^  desirable  to  Im-  fdiearms  regulation 

hands  of  the  "^ /*»?Jl*«^l,'f!f  ^f  ^  ^2  S^  strict  regulations  there  for  the  sake  of  ^.  Federal  action 

upon  his  course  o'^,^^'  ^'^J^J'u-^g  Imlformlty  v^lth  the  rural  areas  of  Wisconsin,  i^u,  before  Congress 

stricUve  gun  legislation  believe  that  reducing                      >       ^^^   shotguns    may    have    ac-  .^"^.-.e^  to  furthlr  regulate  Interstate  traffic 

the  availability  <l*«=^°f„,f "  ""J^!!  °hl  counted  for  more  crime  than  pistols?  Eval-  f^^^^fi^^^and?^  curb  Importation.  At  that 

cause  of  crime.  T^^^  J^yP^^f^^^^^  o'  "^"°"  ™"^»  "«  """^"^  "°'  """'^  '"^  *""l1  ISn?  A^rneT^neral  KaLenbach-.  stated 

presence  of  guns  l"^**"^ ^^^"^^"^uW  inconvenience  to  the  non-criminal  user  but  ^JZl\hlpxiTpo^ot  the  legislation  was  "mere- 

prememuted  crimes  by  persons  who^wouM  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  administrative  burden  fj^^^^^hyre   sUtes   protect   themselves 

lack  '=o"^'^« '^>^?"*  *^^[.X'"totheh^^  imposed  on  the  law  enforcement  agencies.         ^^  jj^t'^the  unchecked  flood  of  mall-order 

tive,a«unilng  there  18  valld^U.  the  h^^^^  ^^  ^^  apparent  that  no  state  or  city  can      ^8^'  residents  whose  purposes  might 

esis.  J«Kl«la"°"„'^^'f°^^,,^..t  ^,ely  the  now  attain  security  from  the  dangers  of  P  responsible  or  even  lawful- 
danger  would  l^^ave  to  restrlct^reiy^  tne  aecesslble  weapons  by  requiring  its  "^^at  bill  died  In  committee  and  in  January 
genera  avallabUlty  of  weapon^  smoe  it^nox  .^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  purchase  of  ^111  was  introduced,  and  is  still 
presently  possible  to  ant  c^ate  what  t^oi  ^^^^  ^^^^  g^^tes  presently  require  a  '^^^^  The  provisions  of  the  present  bill: 
persons  °>l8^<',^'=t.  l™rv  to  so  rSct  permit  to  purchase  firearms  and  all  of  them  P  r|  ui^es  licensing  of  Interstate  import- 
crimes  It  would  l^  to  f^frllv  re^u^  non'  border  on  states  without  such  requlrementt^  J  manufacturers  and  dealers;  illegal  to  ship 
access  to  weapons  as  to  severely  reduce  non  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  uniformly  dlsquaUfles  ^  -^^^^^  ^^^^^  aforesaid  except  return  oi  a 
criminal  uses  of  flre^.  ^^  ^  a  person  from  obtaining  a  firearm  Is  nonage,  f^^^^^^  txj  sender  or  replace  same,  or  send 
Also  to  be  considered  18  theiikeUho<xl^t^^^^^^^  P    ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  12  ye„3  ^  21.  Thus,                       ^^            ^^^^,^  employee,  agent,  o. 

If  access  to  guns  is  ^l^f^i^/'^f  •  ^"^^  P"!,°^^  legal  restrictions  in  effect  at  place  of  resl-  ^.^^chman  coming  under  18  U.S.C.  1715. 
will  utilize  other  weapons  to  ca^y  out  p^^^^  dence  are  easily  overcome.  In  the  light  of  the  ^^3  ^oes  not  apply  to  shotguns  or  rifles 
meditated  crimes.  What  may  be  the  net  result  ^^  ability  of  our  population,  the  per-  ^^^^  short-barreled)  suitable  for 
on  frequency  of  P'^'^^^l^^'^Jf^i^ture  an  centage  of  unregistered  firearms  may  grow.  3  yng  use  and  not  mlllUry  surplus,  where 
in  the  passionatecrinies  we  picture  an  »  ^,^^,1^  ^.^ke  the  Job  of  effec-  ^P^  ^^n  to  whom  It  was  mailed  has  sub- 
Individual  who  ov^me  pyj^*' /^f„^^„*  ti^e  enforcement  easier  in  any  given  Juris-  ^^^  ^  g^^rn  and  notarized  statement  in 
firearm  ready  ^*,^,^X,?ed  Sss  guns  a«  diction,  but  unless  the  uniform  legislation  duplicate  that  he  Is  18  or  over,  and  not  pro- 
In  many  ^f*"  ^^ 'J^«,^"'^^^  l^^  It  hard-  meets  the  requirements  of  the  most  restric-  ^^^^^^  j^om  receiving  by  the  act:  that  no 
almost  instanUy  availableln  hom^.  at  hard  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^    ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  violated  by  the  shipment;  and 

ware   stores    sporting  goo^  shops,   or  gun  >        ^^    experience    circumvention.    It  ^  ^       ^itig    name,  and  address  of  principal 

smiths.  It  is  quite  POss'^'iT^^^**  ^^^,^^"'^1  does  not  appear  possible  that  all  states  would  fo^al  law  enforcement  agent, 

rage  would  sustain  so'^^F^f  P  ^^'*^"4^ 'on  adopt  a  composite  of  the  most  stringent  sys-  3    ghlpper  must  forward  by  registered  let- 

mlnlmal    difficulty   of   acquiring   a   weapo^^  JP  ^^^  m  effect.  Neither  does  It  appear  ^^^  ^  t^e  local  officer  the  statement  of  the 

under  these  conditions.  It  is  <?""«  P'^"*^;:  njjeiy  that  those  states  or  cities  that  have  recipient  and  information  on  the  gun,  not  in- 

that  waiting  periods  or  the  red  t*Pe  oi  8«  >                  ^,i  ^eiax  them  in  the  interest  eluding  serial   number,   and   receive   return 

ting  a  permit  would  •"f^^^^'^^^^p^.Zv  of  uSmlty.  Although  uniformity  may  not  ^^""^^^^  ^f  letter  or  letter  Itself  which  has 

from  acquiring  guns.  It  ^^^^f,  "°' ^*^^*^„^"i  be  attainable,  consideration  should  be  given  ^een  refused  and  returned, 

follow  that  the  crimes  would  not  be  com  development  of  a  set  of  minimum  re-  4    shipper  must  retain  copies  of  sUtement 

mitted.  We  do  not  know  how  likely  »*  1^  that  ^o  tne^           ^     recommendation  to  all  the  ^nd  letter 

such  persons  would  turn  to  another  weapon  ^^^ll^"^"^  ^''g"  Governor  may  designate  state  official  to 

L^^w  ^.i:VLS°cr^'^T,:^on!rrcZl  s.  An  analysis  of  .alues  to  .e  considered  -el,e  local  notice,  or  request  discontinuance 

mitted   by   people  v?ho  would  have   had   a  ,j.ije  reasonably  expected  results  of  a  par-  Makes  unlawful   a  false  statement  by 

weapon  under  any  reasonable  laws  restrict-  y^^ar  program  of  gun  control  must  be  ba  -  ^^-^^^ 

mg  sale  and  possession.  anced  against  the  inconvenience  to  legm-  unlawful  for  a  person  to  transport 

It  may  be  possible  to  devise  very  restrictive  j^^te  users  of  firearms  and  against  llmlta-  •              ^^^  ^^  ^ny  state  a  firearm  acquired 

legislation  that  would  have  a  significant  pre-  tion  of  the  principles  behind  the  constitu-  j^    ^^^  ^j  ^i^  residence  where  it 

ventlve  effect  on  boldi  types  of  crime,  but  it  ^^^^1  safeguard  of  the  right  to  bear  arms.  ""«                ^^^^  ^^         ^^^  ^^  ^^  acquire 

would  be  extremely  difficult  to  do  so  while  similar  considerations  arise  on  the  ques-  wo      ^^^^^ 

also  accommodating  the  views  oI  those  who  ^^^^  ^^  administration.  Benefits  of  uniform  ucensed  Importer,  manufacturer,  or 

wish  to  protect  the  convenience  of  legitimate  legisiaUon  must  be  balanced  against  poten-  °-  J^^        ^  ^j^    ^se  of  any  firearm  to  any 

gun  users.                                               ^         ,„  tlal  needs  for  variation  because  of  local  con-  °!^^^'  '"^yhout  ascertaining   Identity,   date 

If  detection  in  criminal  cases  can  be  mate-  ^^^^^^^  ^  comparable  value  judgment  must  Pf^°°t^'"and  place  of  residence, 

rially  aided  by  strict  gun  registration,  the  ^^  ^^de  on  the  question  of  whether  state  °^  ^^^^^^XsenVo  anyone  under  21,  except 

question  of  the  cost  of  such  Improved  detec-  ^^  ^^^^^^  control  is  preferable  «^  or  shotgun,  then  under  18. 

Uon  must  be  considered.  Assuming  that  a  m  this  connection,  the  attitudes  of  certain  "^-^^r^^t  ^^^  to  out-of-stete  residents, 

gun  has  been  used  in  a  crime,  detection  might  gecutors  toward  a  federal  gun  law  may  be  '".^  ^Qtguns  and  rifles, 

be  aided  by  the  following  gun  control  prac-  ^^  ,^^^3^^  ^^  received  the  ;^ews  of  29  pros-  ^"f  Py^"^"^^^!!  ^^ere  violative  of  state  law. 

tices:                                                     ^  ,^        , .  ecutlng  attorneys  on  the  desirability  of  a  11.  ^"^                       „    ^^  ^     ^gt  apply  be- 

a)  It  a  gun  register  U  maintained,  it  could  ^^^^^1  law  aimed  at  further  restricting  m-  ..^-^P^^J^^^p^^^^V  or  to  cases^covered 
be  searched  to  determine  whether  any  of  the  ^^^^^^  traffic  in  firearms  (Table  1) .  Oppo-  ''^^^p™^^  P^ements. 

suspects  own  a  gun  of  the  type  used.  gjtion  y^as  quite  strong.  13    cannot  sell  to  persons  under  Indlct- 

b)  If  the  weapon  is  found   gun  sales  rec-  ^^^^^  ^  _op,nions  OF  PROSECUTORS  ON  FEDERAL  RE-  ;.  ^^  convicted  of  crime  requiring  1  year 
°'^!   T^^ntifutf™  re^ords^a^e  kept  on  every  STRICTION  OF  INTERSTATE  TRAFFIC  IN  FIREARMS^  „^   ^^^^^  „,  to  fugitive  from  Justice.  Such 

c)  If  balUstics  records  are  Kepi  ou  ^vci,      ^ ^ _ — _ n»rRnn  can  not  shin,  transport,  or  cause  to 

gun  manufactured    Identification  from  the  ^,                   ^,            ^^^,,^^,^  ^'"^5,?^ or  transported  any  firearms.  Such 

bullet  could  Identify  the  gun  and  then  the             ^^^^^^^          p,„,ecutors   -^— ^ ^^^^^  Arsons  cannot  receive  firearms  in  interstate 

;llinSe°'lL^^Sirm^Se£a!     ^-^ZZi:.:^!^!  r     Tiref^rw^^orCrreason  to 

^^i-:^T.r..vxz:'Zeii^i^^  _^^,,^:,-^ZIiII^  're.'x.T.^^iT.^^vs^^. 

"n^a^taTZ  C  I'^^^nZ^I^'^rT^ "'  As  -  might  expect.^^^^^^^^  .-Statement  by  Attorney  General  Nicholas 
ftrmatlve  answer  oan   confidently  be  given  support  for  federal  legislation  appears    o  Katzenbach  before  the  Subcommittee 
^TtheLt  question,  but  further  informa-  stronger  in  ^^''^'^.^'l^'f^F^.'^^^Zn  Is  d"'  on  Juvenile  Delinquency  of  the  Sena^  Com- 
mon wo^d  b^e  required  in  order  to  make  a  and  -"PP^/^^/,^'^  ':uT  the  S  extent  of  mittee  on  the  Judiciary.  May  19.  1965. 
worthwhile  Judgment  on  the  second,  reciiy   correia>,c 
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17.  ProhlblU  trmlllc  In  nreann*  without  ■ 
aerial  niunber.  .^«w 

The  propoeed  federal  law  doea  not  reach 
the  queeUon  at  who  should  be  permitted  to 
buy  a  weapon  except  aa  to  minora.  It  worka 
primarily  to  lend  local  offlclaU  support  in 
whatever  method*  they  may  xindertake  for 
controlling  acceealbUlty  of  flrearma  within 
the  locality.  U  federal  legUlatlon  remain*  re- 
stricted to  thU  role.  eflecUyeneea  atlU  re- 
main* primarily  a  local  matter. 

What  are  the  proepect*  for  effective  regu- 
lation at  the  state  and  local  levels?  We  aaJted 
our  Uat  of  selected  poUoe  ofllclaU  If  they  be- 
lleTed  a  requirement  of  permit*  to  purcha** 
or  poaae**  firearm*  would  be  effective  In  pre- 
venting undesirable*  from  obUlnlng  gun*. 
Twenty-two  said  yee.  Twenty-two  said  no. 
When  asked  If  such  requlremenU  would  aid 
in  criminal  detection.  26  said  yes  and  19  «ald 
no  We  also  asked  what  measures  the  police 
felt  were  nece**ary  for  firearm*  control  (see 
Tables). 

TABLE  2  -OPINIONS  OF  SELtCTtO  POLICE  OFFICIALS  ON 
THE  ESSENTIAL  ELEMENTS  OF  EFFECTIVE  FIREARMS 
REGUtATIOtt 

CwitfO)  tisrwet 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATIE 


March  6,  1968 


March  6,  1968 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 
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menuofling 


ol  sumiiMtion 


RtquuMMsl  Qt  permit  M 

to  pyrt*e««  liresun 

Unitorm  Silts  Of  ftdefil  I** 

Rtfistration 

Mor»  severe  penaltltJ 

Restriction  on  miil-of der  MiM v; 

Wsrtini  pefiod  bstnneen  (Hiielias*  ma  MUitmy. 
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S 
» 
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3 
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If  thl*  variation  In  the  view*  of  the  police 
ofUclala  who  responded  to  our  queetlona  U 
an  accurate  reflection  of  views  throughout 
the  country    (something  we  do  not  know), 
we    probably    cannot    look    for    significant 
changea  in  the  patterns  of  sute  and  local 
law.  The  net  effect  of  the  proposed  federal 
law  would  be  to  require  tho*e  who  cannot 
now  obtain  weapon*  in  theU  own  commu- 
nities to  expend  a  little  more  effort  to  ac- 
quire them  elsewhere;  with  maU-order  gun* 
no  longer  available,  some  travel  would  be 
required  to  circumvent  the  law.  The  resident 
in  a  city  where  permit*  are  required  would 
have  to  go  to  the  suburb*.  The  realdent  of 
a  state  where  pennlU  were  required  would 
have    to  re«>rt   to   private   purchaaee   from 
citizen*  of  other  states.  Federal  llmlUtlon* 
on  Interstate  shipment  would  reduce  accee- 
slblllty  to  some  degree,  but  to  what  degree? 
Certainly,  they  would  not  deter  the  profe*- 
slonal   criminal   but   would   probably   deter 
the  amatexxr  criminal  to  some  extent   Such 
provlsloiu  probably  would  have  some  lim- 
iting effect  on  the  number  of  heat-of-pa»- 
slon  criminals  but  much   less  on  the  pre- 
meditating criminal.  The  deterrent  effect  on 
the  amateur  criminal  and  the  perpetrator  of 
a  passionate  crime  would  result  from  a  re- 
duction of  the  number  of  weapon*  in  the 
hand*   of   non-crlmlnals   and   all   potential 
criminals. 

B.  Proposals  affecting  enforcement 
Another  approach  that  directly  reaches 
the  criminal  and  potential  criminal  ha* 
been  suggeeted  by  many  police  officials  and 
others  familiar  with  the  problem*  of  criminal 
law  and  law  enforcement.  They  assert  that, 
since  restrictive  firearm  legislation  ha*  not 
been  and  1*  not  likely  to  be  eff^tlve.  police 
should  be  allowed  to  stop  and  search  su*- 
pecU  and  their  possessions  on  the  chance  of 
Illegal  possession  of  ftrearma  although  there 
Is  no  "probable  cauae"  for  arrest 

The  American  Bar  Foundation's  empirical 
studies  of  criminal  Jxiatlce  admtaUtiatlon 
show  that  It  U.  in  fact,  common  practice 
now  for  the  metropollUn  police  to  deUln 
suspect*,  without  probable  cause,  to  ques- 
tion them  and  to  frisk  them."  Such  a  prac- 


Uo*  by  the  poUoe.  In  the  absence  of  probable 
cause  for  arrest.  1*  preeenUy  illegal  in  most 
state*  The  practice  continues  but  result*  in 
confl*caUon  of  weapon*  rather  than  convic- 
tion of  those  who  lUegaUy  possssa  th«n. 
L«ct*laUon  allowing  search  upon  reasonable 
grounds  for  *u*ptcion,  the  •o-called  "stop. 
queeUon.  and  frlak"  law*,  ha*  been  adopted 
in  several  states"  There  U  some  doubt 
about  their  constttuUonallty;  they  have  not 
been  tested  In  the  VB.  Supreme  Court. 
Power  of  the  police  to  stop  and  search  a  per- 
son on  reasonable  suspicion  that  he  U  in 
Illegal  possession  of  a  weapon  and.  when 
they  find  such  weapon,  to  present  it  as 
evidence  In  court  might  well  provideaiilg- 
nlflcant  deterrent  to  possession  if  possession 
Itself  were  made  Illegal. 

Alternatively,  the  exclusionary  rule  that 
prevent*  the  introduction  of  evidence  ob- 
tained by  Illegal  search  could  be  relaxed  aa 
to  Illegal  firearm*,  making  possible  a  con- 
viction for  lUegal  possession.  ThU  has  been 
dona  in  Michigan  by  amendment  of  tns 
state  constitution,  though  the  validity  of  thU 
provision  U  in  doubt  since  the  US.  Supreone 
Court  decUlon  in  Jtfapp  i'.  Ohio.  367  U.S. 
643  (1961).  In  the  light  of  Maftp.  an  "cep- 
Uon  to  the  exclusionary  rule  which  would 
permit  introduction  Into  evidence  of  lUe- 
gaUj  sslMd  firearm*  would  probably  require 
LungrnsalnnnI  legislation  and  conceivably 
amendment  of  the  federal  Constitution. 

Adoption  of  either  of  these  proposed  meth- 
oda  aimed  at  conviction*  for  illegal  posses- 
sion of  firearm*  would  substantially  avoid 
problems  of  Inconvenience  to  non-criminal 
users  and  limitation  of  the  right  to  bear 
arm*  in  defense  of  home  and  society.  Exist- 
ing restrictions  on  possession  and  use  of  fire- 
arm* woxUd  probably  not  have  to  be  materi- 
ally enlarged  in  order  to  make  such  a  pro- 
gram of  enforcement  compatible  with  legit- 
imate uaes.  In  fact,  the  prohibition  against 
carrying  concealed  weapon*  might  be  the 
only  limitation  required.  However,  these 
measures  to  help  police  enforcement  would 
and  do  raise  their  own  set  of  problem*.  The 
individuals  protected  right  against  unwar- 
ranted searches  or  interference  with  hi*  per- 
sonal property  and  privacy  must  be  balanced 
against  the  deslrablUty  of  increasing  so- 
ciety's facilities  for  self -protection.  A  new  and 
poeslbly  more  complicated  value  Judgment 
must  be  arrived  at. 


VI.    RlCOMltlNDATlON*    rOR    FURTHER   RBSKARCH 

The  American  Bar  Foundation  finds  the 
available  evidence  insufficient  to  warrant 
taking  a  position  on  the  effectiveness  of  ex- 
isting and  proposed  firearm  legislation.  It 
should  be  emphaalzed  that  thl*  finding  i* 
made  in  the  light  of  our  activities  as  an  or- 
ganization devoted  to  legal  research  and  em- 
pirical research  In  particular.  It  Is  not  to 
say  that  there  are  not  sufficient  considera- 
tions to  Justify  a  leglsUtive  body  In  attempt- 
ing changes  on  the  baaU  of  It*  responsibility 
to  experiment  with  social  reform  for  the 
benefit  of  the  community. 


•'  W.  La  Fave.  Arrest:  The  Decision  To  Take 
a  Suspect  into  Custody  (Uttie.  Brown  &  Co.. 
1965). 


"Several  states  have  enacted  "stop,  ques- 
tion, and  frisk"  Uw*:  New  Tork.  Code  of 
Criminal  Procedure.  »  180(a)  and  the  six 
states  that  have  adopted  the  Uniform  Arrest 
Act— Alabama  A.167.1  (1967)  (not  yet  codi- 
fied); Col.  Rev.  Stat.  Ann.  40.11.1  (1963); 
Del  Code  Ann.  title  11.  11462.  1»0»-1903 
(1963);  N.H.  Rev.  SUt.  Ann.  594.2J  (1955): 
R.I.  Gen.  Laws  Ann.  j  12-7.2  (1956);  Utah 
H. 150.1  (1967)  ( not  yet  codified ).  Court  deci- 
sion* In  California  and  a  few  other  states  In- 
dicate a  recognition  of  thl*  power  in  the 
police  without  statutes.  See  P.  .Remington. 
'The  Law  Relating  to  'On  the  Street'  Deten- 
tion. Questioning  and  Frisking  of  Suspected 
Persona  and  Police  Arrest  Privileges  In  Gen- 
eral ••  61  J.  Cnm.  L..  C.  A  PS.  386  ( 1960) ;  See 
also  Note.  78  Harv.  L.  Rev.  473  (1964);  W. 
LaFave.  "Detention  for  Investigation  by 
Police:  An  Analyst*  of  Current  Practices." 
1962  Wash.  VL.Q.  331  (1862):  Note.  39  ti.Y. 
t/X.  Beu.  1093  (1964). 


At  first  glance  It  virould  appear  that  the 
usefulness  of  a  particular  gun  control  statute 
could  be  readUy  determined  by  empirical 
research.  The  presence  of  a  variety  of  con- 
stitutional and  statutory  patterns  among  the 
states  would  seem  to  create  almost  a  labora- 
tory model  for  testing  the  effect  of  different 
regulations.  It  would  seem,  for  example,  that 
comparison  could  be  made  between  the  inci- 
dence of  the  use  of  firearm*  in  crime*  in 
Jurisdictions  with  tight  control  laws  and 
those  which  do  little  to  restrict  access  to 
guns. 

However,  two  factors  seriously  restrict  thl* 
prospective  success  of  such  a  comparative 
study.  The  first,  and  most  important,  factor 
Lb  the  presence  of  a  number  of  variables 
which  affect  the  rate  of  violent  crimes  apart 
from  ease  of  access  to  guns.  Other  factors  al- 
most certainly  outweigh  the  presence  of  flre- 
amvB  a*  a  cause  of  crime:  for  example,  New 
York  ha*  much  stricter  gun  control  laws  and 
a  much  higher  crime  rate  than  neighboring 
Vermont.  Among  the  variables  which  must 
be  conaidered  are  population  size  and  density, 
economic  conditions,  degree  of  social,  racial 
and  religious  homogeneity,  and  community 
attitudes  toward  crime  In  general  and  guns 
m  particular. 

Even  If  It  proved  possible  to  devise  com- 
parison* that  controlled  some  of  these  vari- 
able* and  reduced  the  number  of  factors 
extraneou*  to  firearm*,  such  a  study  would 
meet  with  a  practical  obstacle— the  absence 
of  comparable  record*.  At  present,  police  de- 
partment reports  do  not.  with  rare  excep- 
tions, detail  the  number  and  kind  of  offenses 
In  which  firearm*  are  used,  nor  do  they  dl«- 
tingulah  among  the  various  kind*  of  firearm*. 
Lack  of  uniformity  in  criminal  statistics  and 
In  police  and  court  record  keeping  ha*  been 
and  continue*  to  be  a  roadblock  to  useful  re- 
search on  crime  and  the  administration  of 
criminal  law.  The  American  Bar  Foundation 
has  encountered  this  obstacle  In  a  number 
of  Its  studies:  Narcotics  and  the  Lat«."  De- 
fense  of  the  Poor,"  and  The  AdminUtration 
of  Criminal  Justice  in  the  United  States.- 
Otber  researchers  have  had  similar  experi- 
ences. 

In  the  absence  of  comparable  record*,  the 
necessary  information  on  distribution  and 
use  of  firearm*  could  be  gathered  only  by  the 
very  expen*lve  and  lea*  reliable  techniques 
of  the  field  survey:  questionnaires,  Inter- 
views, and  ca«e  by  case  search  of  record*.  It 
seem*  doubtful  that  the  Information  ob- 
tained would  be  worth  the  cost. 

Our  conclusion  is  that  high  priority  should 
be  given  to  the  development  of  model  form* 
for  the  use  of  police  department*  and  court* 
In  reporting  Information  about  crime  and 
criminal  prosecution  In  order  to  InUoduce  a 
degree  of  uniformity  which  would  make  more 
feasible  the  use  of  the  potential  wealth  of 
comparative  information  provided  by  our 
federal  system.  Furthermore,  we  believe  that 
when  comparable  data  become  available  It 
would  be  more  profitable  to  encourage  effort* 
to  increase  knowledge  about  the  causes  and 
incidence  of  all  types  of  crime,  Including  In 
such  studies  an  examination  of  the  use  of 
firearms,  a*  one  among  many  factors,  than  to 
try  to  focus  exclusively  on  the  criminal  use 
of  firearm*. 


VICE       PRESIDENT       HUMPHREY'S 
SPEECH  TO  THE  NATIONAL  HOUS- 
ING CONFERENCE 
Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 

the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  Vice  Presi- 


"  W.  B.  Eldrldge.  Narcotics  and  the  Law 
127-131  (American  Bar  Foundation,  1962). 

"L.  Sllversteln.  Defense  of  the  Poor  in 
Criminal  Cases  in  American  State  Courts: 
Volume  I.  National  Report  151.  175  (American 
Bar  Foundation,  1965) . 

'•A.  Sherry.  The  Administration  of  Crim- 
inal Justice  in  the  United  States:  Plan  for  a 
Survey  16  (American  Bar  Foundation,  1966). 


dent  HUMPHREY'S  speech  to  the  National 
Housing  Conference  on  March  4. 

The  Vice  President  commended  the  re- 
port of  the  National  Commission  on  Civil 
Disorders  on  which  I  was  privUeged  to 
serve.  He  emphasized  that  It  is  the  re- 
sponslbUity  of  the  entire  American  com- 
munitv  to  meet  the  challenge  outlined  in 
the  Commission's  report— to  correct  age- 
old  inequities  in  our  society  so  that  Amer- 
ica will  not  become  permanently  divided 
between  black  and  white. 

If  the  Commission's  fear  of  a  society 
divided  along  racial  lines  becomes  a 
reality,  said  the  Vice  President: 

It  win  not  be  so  much  because  any  specific 
Rovemment  failed.  It  will  be  because  our  free 
society  faUed:  because  taxpayers  waited  for 
someone  else  to  pay  for  community  services; 
because  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  union 
members  in  a  thousand  American  cities  did 
not  throw  open  the  doors  of  job  opportunity; 
because  government  officials  were  more  con- 
cerned with  their  precious  Jurisdictions  than 
with  the  people  living  within  them;  because 
school  boards  and  PTA's  forgot  the  cost  of 
ignorance  In  a  free  society;  because  builders, 
land  developers,  and  real  estate  people  failed 
to  meet  a  national  housing  crlsl*;  because  a 
complacent  or  fearful  majority  Ignored  the 
long-deferred  rights  and  aspirations  of  an  In- 
creasingly Impatient  minority. 

But  the  Vice  President  also  said: 

Don't  sell  America  short.  Not  only  do  we 
have  nearly  half  the  world's  ONP  at  our  dis- 
posal and  an  unprecedented  reserve  of  hu- 
man and  technological  resources.  I  find  a 
determination  and  a  willingness  In  all  parts 
of  our  society  to  overcome  what  may  be  the 
last  hurdle  on  the  long  path  to  fuU  democ- 
racy. 

Vice  President  Hubert  Humphrey  has 
been  a  leader  in  the  struggle  for  civil 
rights  in  this  country.  He  has  spoken  out 
consistently  and  effectively  on  behalf  of 
needy  people,  urban  or  rural.  Without 
minimizing  the  dimensions  of  the  unfin- 
ished business  before  us,  he  has  never 
failed  to  express  confidence  that  our  free 
institutions  could  produce  full  and  equal 
opportunity  for  every  American.  I  think 
his  realism  and  his  faith  in  this  Nation 
are  an  example  to  all  of  us  today. 

I    ask   unanimous   consent   that   the 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Remarks    or    Vice    President    Hubert    H. 

HUMPHBTT    AT    NATIONAL   HotJSINC    CONFER- 

ENCE  Dinner,  Washington,  D.C,  March  4, 
1968 

Today,  at  noon,  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States— In  perhaps  its  most  historic  civil 
rights  vote  of  the  century— brought  nearer  to 
every  American.  President  Truman's  historic 
1949  pledge  of:  "A  decent  home  and  a  suit- 
able living  environment  for  every  American 
family." 

And  today,  two-thirds  of  the  Members  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  said  this  pledge  was  not  Just 
for  white  American  citizens  but  would  apply 
to  every  American  Citizen. 

A  decent  home  for  every  American  Is  pos- 
sible only  with  a  national  fair  housing  law. 
We  can  *ln  on  this  pledge  made  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson.  The  fight  continues  and  it  is 
still  a  hard  road  ahead,  but  we  must  prevail 
this  year,  this  session.  In  this  Congress. 

The  citizens  of  America  found  this  message 
on  their  breakfast  tables  yesterday  morning 
as  they  opened  their  Sunday  newspapers. 

"It  Is  time  to  end  the  destruction  and  the 
violence,  not  only  In  the  streets  of  the  ghetto 
but  In  the  lives  of  the  people." 


These  words— from  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Disorders— challenge  the 
viability  of  our  free  institutions  .  .  and  the 
will  of  our  free  people. 

Are  our  freely-elected  city,  state  and  fea- 
eral  governments  capable  of  responding  to 
the  Just  aspiration*  of  a  minority  too  long 
denied  full  and  equal  opportunity? 

Can  the  free  enterprise  system,  which  has 
given  most  of  us  so  much,  assure  enough 
Jobs,  enough  housing,  enough  Income,   for 

all? 

And.  as  individuals,  are  we  ready  to  prac- 
tice freedom  and  equality  aa  well  aa  preach 
It?  Or  will  the  poison  of  discrimination — 
which  the  Commission  blames  most  for  the 
syndrome  of  urban  poverty  and  blighted  op- 
portunity—destroy this  nation. 

Mr  friends,  the  "Crisis  of  the  Cities, 
as  the  President  called  It  In  his  recent  mes- 
sage to  Congress,  Is  a  challenge  to  the  na- 
tion—not Just  to  the  federal  government  .  .  . 
not  Just  to  the  governors  and  the  mayors  .  .  . 
but  to  every  American. 

The  Kerner  Conunlsslon's  report  on  the 
specific  causes  of  urban  disorders  brought  no 
surprises.  But  It  did  point  dlrectiy  and 
dramatically  to  what  Is  wrong  In  the  left- 
out  neighborhoods  of  America: 

Inadequate  service  and  protection  by  the 
law  The  Commission  cited  one  Inner  city 
neighborhood  which  had  35  times  as  many 
serious  crimes  against  persons  as  occurred  In 
a  nearby  high-Income  white  district. 

Unemployment  and  underemployment 
rates  as  high  as  35  percent,  with  the  heaviest 
burden  falling  on  young  men  In  the  prime 
of  life. 

Inadequate  housing.  As  many  aa  40  per 
cent  of  all  the  people  In  your  nation's  capi- 
tal, for  example,  live  In  inadequate  dwellings 
or  pay  more  than  they  can  afford  In  rent. 

There  are  other  causes,  and  this  society 
has  been  aware  of  them  for  years  ...  In- 
adequate educational  opportunity  .  .  .  lack 
of  recreation  .  .  .  unresponsive  local  polit- 
ical structures  .  .  .  exploitation  in  the 
stores  and  at  the  credit  desk  .  .  .  and,  yes, 
public  neglect. 

But  the  real  tragedy  cannot  be  measured 
in  statistics  and  generalities.  It  Is  measured 
in  the  loss  of  valuable  hiunan  resources  to 
our  society,  and  In  the  frustration  and  heart- 
break of  real  people. 

Here  are  the  words  of  one  Inner  city 
mother — words  I  recenUy  found  amid  the  de- 
personalized data  of  a  government  report: 

"When  they  have  to  get^out  on  the  street 
at  14  or  15  they  consider  themselves  to  be  a 
man  .  .  .  and  are  going  to  take  on  some  re- 
sponsibility .  .  .  because  he  is  the  only  man 
in  the  house,  and  he  has  little  brothers  and 
sisters  In  the  house  and  he  sees  his  mother 
and  brothers  and  sisters  going  hungry,  half 
starving  and  trying  to  get  the  rent  in. 

•It  is  a  bare  house  ...  It  Is  a  cold  feeling 
even  to  be  there,  and  you  have  to  go  out  and 
on  the  street  and  become  the  subject  of  the 
same  thing  out  there.  There  has  to  be  a 
breaking  point." 

We  have  known  about  those  needs — that 
urgent  crisis — for  some  time. 

Why  haven't  we  done  something? 

The  answer  is  that  we  have  been  doing 

something.  ^        _.     *  *„ 

And  as  we  look  ahead.  It  Is  Important  to 
recognize  that  we  do  now  have  a  solid  plat- 
form of  laws,  programs,  and  experience  on 
which  to  build. 

I  think  our  efforts  of  these  past  few  years 
should  be  seen  in  proper  perspective. 

If  we — as  objective  observers — saw  that  de- 
veloped Country  X.  on  another  continent,  had 
tripled  Its  investment  in  health  and  educa- 
tion m  the  last  four  years  ...  had  increased 
the  number  of  people  In  job-training  pro- 
grams tenfold  ...  had  established  a  new 
ministry  of  urban  affairs  ■had  pass«i 
sweeping  new  legislation  to  provide  equal 
rights  to  all  its  citizens.  I  believe  we  would 
rightly  conclude  that  Country  X  had  dramat- 
ically committed  Itself  to  radically  Improv- 
ing the  life  of  Its  citizens. 


Our  own  country  has  done  these  things. 
And  I  think  It  Is  fair  to  say  that  oiir  prog- 
ress has  been  dramatic— because  of  legal 
breakthroughs  .  .  .  breakthroughs  In  old  hu- 
man attitudes  .  .  .  breakthroughs  In  our  con- 
cept of  the  society  we  can  expect  to  build 
In  this  country. 

But  breakthroughs  and  new  commit- 
ments—such as  the  commitments  repre- 
sented by  a  Model  Cities  program  or  an  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act— 
which  are  impressive  to  the  social  scientist 
mean  Uttie  If  anything  to  the  Negro  father 
virho  Is  still  unable  to  buy  decent  shelter  for 
his  growing  family. 

Indeed  the  long-standing  injustices  of  pov- 
erty and  discrimination  In  a  society  that  is 
rich  and  free  are  all  the  more  magnified  by 
the  first  scent  of  progress. 

"The  sufferings  that  are  endured  patientn . 
as  being  Inevitable."  de  TocquevUle  wrote, 
"become  intolerable  the  moment  that  It  ap- 
pears that  there  might  be  an  escape.  Re^o™ 
then  only  serves  to  reveal  more  cleariy  what 
still  remains  oppressive  and  now  all  the  more 
unbearable:  the  suffering  It  Is  true  has  been 
reduced,  but  one's  sensitivity  has  become 
more  acute." 

There  will  continue  to  be  progress.  And,  in 
spite  of  It— perhaps  because  of  It— the  suf- 
ferings that  remain  are  going  to  continue  to 
become  all  the  more  intolerable. 

That  need  not  and  must  not  mean  violence. 
But  It  does  mean  that  It  may  be  some  years 
before  the  Intensity  of  the  urban  crisis  will 

^"what  now?  What  are  the  next  constructive 

President  Johnson's  message  on  the  cities 
says  m  the  most  dramatic  and  clear  terms 
that  the  time  for  planning,  the  time  for  ex- 
perimenting, the  time  lor  demonstrating  the 
rebuilding  of  cities.  Is  over.  .    ,„  .    .^a 

The  President  has  now  put  before  the 
nation  the  grand  design  for  the  rebuilding  of 

the  cities.  „  v,^-,  ♦.„ 

We  know  what  works;  we  know  how  to 
finance  and  bring  the  vast  power  of  the 
American  economy  to  this  Job;  we  know  how 
to  build  new  communities.  There  need  be  no 
hesitancy  that  the  Job  can  be  done. 

The  commitment  by  the  President,  which 
he  urges  upon  the  nation  in  his  special  mes- 
sages and  hU  budget,  is  that  we  now  perform 
and  produce.  „  n,. 

Among  the  next  constructive  steps  are  the 
President's  new  proposals  to  the  Congress- 
proposals  which  would  buUd  on  the  already 
substantial  urban  and  poverty  efforts  now 
underway:  _      „,.  . 

A  national  effort  to  replace  6  mUllon  sub- 
standard housing  units  In  the  next  ten 
years— three  times  the  present  rate  of  con- 
struction. Moreover,  for  the  first  time  In  our 
history  we  have  a  specific  goal  when  It  comes 
to  homes  for  aU  Americans— 26  million  in  the 
next  ten  years.  With  the  1949  Housing  Act 
this  nation  pledged  a  "decent  home  and  a 
suitable  environment  for  every  American." 
Now  we  mean  to  fulfill  that  pledge  for  20 
million  Americans  still  trapped  In  degrading, 
unhealthy,  unnecessary  tenements. 

A  partnership  between  government  and 
prviate  Industry  to  provide  training  and  Jobs 
by  1971  for  500  thousand  hardcore  unem- 
ployed workers— "the  last  In  line  and  the 
hardest  to  reach." 

Full  funding  of  the  poverty  program  In  the 
fiscal  year  ahead. 

A  comprehensive  crime  control  program  to 
provide  Americans  "the  security  that  they 
demand  and  the  Justice  they  deserve."  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  declared  1968  the  year  when 
•the  forces  of  law  and  order  must  capture 
the  Initiative  in  the  battle  against  crime." 

Those  are  federal  programs.  Will  they  help? 
And  how? 

The  other  day  a  close  friend  of  mine — a 
mayor  of  a  large  American  city— called  me. 
"Our  problems  are  desperate.  We  need  more 
federal  help."  I  acknowledged  that  he  un- 
doubtedly did.  J  ..^  >. 
■yet,  I  could  not  help  but  be  reminded  that 
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I  bad  been  mayor  of  a  big  city  not  too  many 
years  b«fore.  and  that  we  had  faced  many  of 
the  same  problems  he  confronts  today.  Only 
then  there  had  been  little  If  any  federal  aid. 
The  other  day  I  read  about  an  official  In  a 
major  city  who  was  so  distressed  about  the 
chances  of  solving  the  city's  problems  that  he 
quit  his  Job  and  announced  he  was  coming  to 
Washington  to  lobby  the  Congress. 

I  tblnk  we  must  remember  where  responsl- 
blUty  lies— or  how  It  Is  shared— m  our 
federal  system. 

The  Federal  government  Is  not  a  totali- 
tarian central  bureaucracy — the  source  of 
all  funds,  all  decisions,  all  power  .  .  .  least 
of  all,  all  wisdom. 

When  It  comes  to  the  kind  of  environment 
American  cities  offer  their  people,  the  fed- 
eral government  can  at  best  serve  as  a  cata- 
lyst for  action. 

Under  our  system,  federal  funds  cannot 
buy  outright  enough  safe  streeU  or  clean 
water  or  new  housing  to  go  around. 

What  they  con  do  Is  stimulate  local  and 
private  Investments  and  help  mobilize  the 
nation's  resources  through  a  multiplier 
effect. 

That  federal  principle  has  been  the  ex- 
plicit basis  of  nearly  ;U1  the  opportunity  and 
urban  r^evelopment  programs  inaugurated 
during  the  last  few  years.  All  these  programs 
depend  on  a  partnership  among  governments 
at  every  level  and  private  enterprise,  orga- 
nized labor,  voluntary  groups  and  IndUld- 
ual  citizens — the  sinews  of  a  free  society 
ptUllng  together. 

Take  the  case  of  rent  supplements,  for 
which  President  Johnson  has  asked  a  six- 
fold Increase  in  funding  this  year. 

The  rent  supplement  program  is  a  multi- 
plier. It  multiples  the  Impact  of  public  In- 
vestment in  housing  by  tapping  the  creativ- 
ity, resources  and  efficiency  of  the  private 
hotislng  Industry. 

The  result  Is  that  every  tax  dollar  In- 
vested through  rent  supplements  Initially 
generates  twelve  times  as  much  housing  as 
It  would  If  It  were  put  Into  regular  public 
housing  projects. 

The  same  formula  Is  represented  In  the 
"turnkey"  CDncepts  developed  during  the 
last  few  years  for  public  housing. 

In  the  federal  Model  Cities  program,  local 
government — local  political  Initiative — Is  the 
basic  ingredient. 

Federal  funds  available  under  Model  Cit- 
ies are  meant  to  stimulate  comprehensive 
local  and  regional  planning.  Involvement  of 
entire  communities  and  private  enterprise 
m  the  process  of  rescuing  urban  neighbor- 
hoods. 

Federal  dollars  will  also  buy  some  bricks 
and  mortar.  But  I  doubt  that  you  will  see 
many  plaques  in  years  to  come  saying  "This 
community  was  rebuilt  under  Federal  Pro- 
gram XTZ." 

That  kind  of  program  worked  for  schools 
and  bridges  back  in  the  thirties,  and  the 
whole  nation  benefited.  But  It  won't  work 
for  entire  communities  In  the  complex  'six- 
ties and  'seventies. 

Part  of  the  answer.  I  think,  lies  In  this 
paragraph  from  the  Kerner  Commission's 
examination  of  the  Detroit  riot: 

"As  the  riot  alternately  waxed  and  waned, 
one  area  of  the  ghetto  remained  Insulated. 
On  the  northeast  side  the  residents  of  some 
150  square  blocks  Inhabited  by'21.000  persons 
had,  in  1966,  banded  together  In  the  Positive 
Neighborhoods  Action  Committee  .  .  .  orga- 
nized block  clubs  and  made  plans  for  the 
improvement  of  the  neighborhood." 

That  nighborhood  remained  peaceful  be- 
cause Ite  citizens  had  a  direct,  personal  stake 

m  it. 

They  had  an  Investment  to  protect — an  In- 
vestment of  sweat,  of  dollars,  and  of  per- 
sonal Involvement.  , 

And  It  Is  sweat,  dollars,  and  Involvement 
at  all  levels  of   our   federal   system— from 


White  House  to  your  house — that  will  be  nec- 
essary If  the  urban  crUU  Is  to  be  overcome. 
The  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders  fears 
that  "our  nation  Is  moving  toward  two  so- 
cieties, one  black,  one  white — separate  and 
unequal." 

That  assertion  may  be  true,  although  It  U 
open  to  some  challenge. 

But  if  the  Kerner  Commi8Slon"8  fear  be- 
comes a  nightmare  reality.  It  will  not  be  so 
much  because  any  specific  government  failed. 
It  will  be  because  our  free  society  failed. 

Because  taxpayers  waited  for  someone  else 
to  pay  for  community  services: 

Because  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  union 
members  in  a  thousand  American  cities  did 
not  throw  open  the  doors  of  Job  opportunity; 
Because  government  officials  were  more 
concerned  with  their  precious  Jurisdictions 
than  with  the  people  living  within  them; 

Because  school  boards  and  PTA"s  forgot  the 
cost  of  Ignorance  in  a  free  society; 

Because  builders,  land  developers,  and  real 
estate  people  failed  to  meet  a  national  hous- 
ing crisis; 

Because  a  complacent  or  fearful  majority 
Ignored  the  long-deferred  rights  and  aspira- 
tions of  an  increasingly  impatient  minority. 
Yes,  It  could  happen. 
But  there  are  contrary  signs  as  well. 
As  the  Presldent"s  liaison  with  the  cities, 
and  as  Chairman  of  the  President's  Council 
on  Youth  Opportunity,  I  spend  much  of  my 
time  trying  to  activate  the  multiplier  effect. 
Vice  Presidents,  as  you  know,  don't  have  a  lot 
of  authority  or  resources  at  their  disposal,  so 
I  work  hard  to  multiply  what  I  have. 

I  have  called  literally  hundreds  of  busi- 
nessmen and  community  leaders  and  others 
across  the  country  within  the  last  few  weeks 
asking  for  help  within  our  Summer  Youth 
Opportunity  Program  for  1968. 

The  response  has  been  amazing — even  from 
quarters  which  have  always  been  considered 
citadels  of  conservatism. 

If  It  has  to  do  with  Jobs  or  recreation  or 
training,  or  help  for  schools,  or  for  funds  to 
send  young  people  to  camp,  the  answer  Is 
almost  always  yes. 

Businessmen  across  the  country  are  show- 
ing a  new  willingness  to  provide  Job-train- 
ing, Jobs,  housing  and  financial  backing  for 
inner  city  residents — and  new  imagination  In 
discovering  ways  to  make  a  profit  while 
they're  at  It. 

The  btilldlng  trade  unions  have  promised 
to  open  up  their  apprenticeship  training  pro- 
grams to  disadvantaged  young  adults. 

On  college  campuses  across  this  country — 
once  you  tune  out  the  angry  shouts  of  a 
noisy  few — you  see  an  unprecedented  sense 
of  social  responsibility  and  determination  to 
see  Justice  done. 

So  don't  sell  America  short.  Not  only  do  we 
have  nearly  half  the  world's  GNP  at  our  dis- 
posal and  an  unprecedented  reserve  of  hu- 
man and  technological  resources.  I  find  a 
determination  and  a  willingness  in  all  parts 
of  our  society  to  overcome  what  may  be  the 
last  hurdle  on  the  long  path  to  full  democ- 
racy. 

Woodrow  Wilson  once  said,  "Democratic 
Institutions  are  never  done — they  are,  like 
the  living  tissue,  always  a-maklng.  It  la  a 
strenuous  thing,  this,  of  living  the  life  of  a 
free  people:  and  we  cannot  escape  the  burden 
of  our  Inheritance." 

I  had  occasion  recently  to  reread  the  words 
of  a  19th  century  political  philosopher  who 
called  on  his  followers  to  "support  every 
revolutionary  movement  against  the  existing 
social  and  political  order  of  things  "  and  to 
"openly  declare  that  their  ends  can  be  at- 
tained only  by  the  forcible  overthrow  of  all 
existing  social  conditions." 

We  Americans,  throughout  our  history, 
have  always  rejected  appeals  such  as  that  of 
Karl  Marx — appeals  built  not  on  reason  but 
on  raw  emotion  .  .  .  appeals  which  reject  the 
very  idea  that  a  diverse  society  of  men  can 


both  provide  Jmtlce  and  live  at  peace  with 
itself. 

Our  American  revolution  has  been  a  peace- 
ful one — revolution  according  to  Thomas 
Jefferson  It  Is  not  dead.  It  continues.  And 
now  Is  the  time  when  we  must  most  rededl- 
cate  ourselves  to  It. 

For  If  we  fall,  what  hope  may  others  have? 

There  need  not  be  two  Americas — one 
black,  one  white. 

There  need  not  be  two  Americas — one  rich, 
one  poor. 

Not  If  we.  all  of  us.  reaffirm  our  commit- 
ment today  to  the  task  of  building  a  free  and 
open  and  living  nation  for  all  the  world  to 
see — -one  nation,  under  God,  indivisible,  with 
liberty  and  Justice  for  all." 
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CRIME  VICTIMS  MUST  BE 
COMPENSATED 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
a  i-ecent  Gallup  poll  announced  what  all 
of  us  know  to  be  the  case:  Crime  is  the 
No.  1  domestic  issue  we  face.  Thirty  per- 
cent of  all  Americans  are  afraid  to  ko  out 
alone  at  night  In  their  own  neighbor- 
hoods. Among  women,  the  figure  rises  to 
40  percent. 

It  is  unfortunate  enough  that  citizens 
are  scared  off  the  streets  of  American 
cities,  but  it  is  even  worse  that  victims 
of  crimes  may  be  dealt  an  economic  blow 
that  will  set  them  back  for  life.  Innocent 
victims  of  violent  crimes  suffer  painful 
injury,  loss  of  money,  medical  expenses, 
and  lost  wages  through  missed  days  of 
work.  My  bill.  S.  2155.  will  give  com- 
pensation to  the  innocent  victims  of 
crime. 

I  look  forward  to  the  day  when  we 
can  have  a  truly  total  attack  on  crime 
by  helping  compensate  victims  for  their 

loss.  .      ^     tv. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tne 
Gallup  poll,  reported  in  the  Washington 
Post  on  February  28,  1968,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poll  was 

ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 

follows: 

Thc  Oaixop  Poll:   Crime  Tops  Domestic 

Issue  List 

(By  George  Gallup) 

PMNcrroK,  N.J.,  February  27— Crime  and 
lawlessness  are  viewed  by  the  public  as  the 
top  domestic  problem  facing  the  Nation  for 
the  first  time  since  the  beginning  of  scientific 
polling  m  the  mld-thlrtles. 

Next  to  Vietnam,  this  is  the  Issue  that  al- 
most certainly  will  have  a  powerful  Influence 
on  the  vote  in  November. 

Three  persons  In  every  ten  (31  per  cent) 
admit  being  afraid  of  going  out  alone  at 
night  m  their  neighborhood.  Among  women 
and  residents  of  the  largest  cities  the  figure 
Jumps  to  about  four  In  ten. 

Gallup  Poll  Interviewers  asked  thU  ques- 
tion :  ^     . 

"What  do  you  think  is  the  most  important 
problem  facing  this  country  today?" 

The  Vietnam  war  is  cited  most  often  (by 
53  per  cent  of  respondents)  but  In  terms 
of  domestic  or  national  problems,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  responses  divide  as  follows: 

1.  Crime  and  lawlessness  (Including  riots, 
looting.  Juvenile  delinquency) . 

2.  Civil  rights. 

3.  High  cost  of  living. 

4.  Poverty. 

5.  General  unrest  in  nation. 
This  question  was  asked  next: 

"What  is  the  most  important  problem  fac- 
ing this  community  today?" 

Crime  and  lawlessness  are  mentioned  near- 
ly twice  as  often  as  any  other  local  problem. 


The  order  Is  as  follows: 

1.  Crime  and  lawlessness. 

2.  Education:  crowded  schools,  poor  qual- 
ity of  education. 

3.  Transportation,  parking,  traffic. 

4.  High  taxes. 

5.  Unemployment. 


CORRUPTION  IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM, 
III— MUST  OUR  BOYS  DIE  TO  PRO- 
TECT IT? 

Mr  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  ac- 
cording to  David  Halberstam.  Pulitzer 
prize  winner  and  now  a  contributing  edi- 
tor of  Harper's,  "everyone."  in  South 
Vietnam,  "is  selling  something:  5,000 
piastres  bribes  to  get  a  driver's  license. 
20.000  piastres  to  get  a  Honda  out  of  the 
docks,  6,000  piastres  to  get  a  free  place 
on  a  military  aircraft,  50.000  piastres  to 
get  permission  to  have  a  job  with  the 
Americans." 

The  sordid  story  of  graft,  corruption, 
and  bribery  in  South  Vietnam  is  a  con- 
tinuously unfolding  story  which  I  have 
spoken  of  before  and  will  speak  on  again 
and  again  to  point  out  that  it  is  to  keep 
the  morally  rotten  Thieu-Ky  government 
in  power  that  the  United  States  is  send- 
ing the  flower  of  its  youth  10,000  miles  to 
fight  and  possibly  die  or  be  injured. 

In  his  article  entitled  "Return  to  Viet- 
nam," published  in  Harper's  for  De- 
cember 1967,  Mr.  Halberstam  points  out 
that  Madam  Vien.  the  wife  of  Cao  Van 
Vien,  who  is  chief  of  staff  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  armed  forces,  "has  exploited 
government  land  holdings  and  developed 
buildings  which  she  rents  to  Americans 
at  a  profit  of  400,000  piastres,  roughly 
S3  000  a  month.  In  addition,  she  has 
considerable  property  in  Saigon,  and 
manipulates  government  land  on  Bien 
Hoa  highway." 

Mr  Halberstam  points  out  that  tne 
corps  commanders  in  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  corps  areas  have  become  the 
new  war  lords  of  South  Vietnam,  sellmg 
"the  province  and  district  chiefs'  jobs: 
up  to  3  million  piastres  for  a  province 
chief's  job;  1  miUion  or  more  for  a 
district  chief's  job.  plus,  of  course,  a 
monthly  kickback,  varying  from  10.000 
piastres  a  month  to  10  percent  of  the 
chiefs  budget.  A  division  commanders 
job   may  cost  as  much   as   5  mllUon 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  section 
IV  of  David  Halberstam's  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  .,  „  nr 

There  being  no  objection,  section  iv 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
IFrom  Harper's  magazine,  December  19671 
Excerpt  From  "Return  to  Vietnam" 
(By  David  Halberstam) 

i  " 
Recentiy  the  American  Mission,  realizing 
that  among  the  longest,  suffering  People  In 
this  countn-  were  the  Arvln  veterans,  decided 
to  do  something  to  Improve  their  morale  and 
at  the  same  time  perhaps  improve  the  society. 
The  Mission  decided  to  offer  120^*o"';y«" 
scholarships  to  colleges  In  the  Un  ted  States 
for  deserving. veterans,  with  a  fuU  EngUsh- 
language  course  thrown  In.  It  was  a  wide- 
ly praised  Idea  In  Mission  circles,  and  no  one 
really  minded  that  It  came  from  the  Ameri- 
cans and  not  the  Vietnamese.  And  the  Viet- 
namese were  enthusiastic.  .„   .  X       ,.,, 
The   idea  was  taken  to  the  Ministry  of 


Education,  which  shortly  presented  the 
Americans  with  a  list  of  120  deserving  vet- 
erans  Just  by  chance  someone  at  the  Mission 
checked  out  the  list-Americans  are  learn- 
ing to  do  that  these  days— and  found  that 
any  relationship  between  those  nominated 
and  veterans  was  purely  coincidental.  All  120 
were  simply  brothers,  cousins,  friends,  cred- 
itors, debtors  of  people  In  the  ministry. 

Then    the    Americans    went    to    veterans 
groups    themselves    and    advertised    In    the 
newspapers.  Eventually  the  deserving  recipi- 
ents were  found  and  chosen,   and  off   they 
went  to  America.  The  Mission  congratulated 
itself  both  on  the  idea,  and  on  catching  the 
fake  list,  and  It  was  not  until  several  weeks 
later  that  someone  found  out  that  each  vet- 
eran had  been  forced  to  pay  a  bribe  of  40,000 
piastres  (six  months'  pay  at  the  very  least) 
in  order  to  get  his  passport  so  he  could  leave. 
This  corruption  works  from  the  top  down, 
from  the  corps  commander  selling  everything 
in  his  area,  the  corruption  of  venality,  to  the 
poor  schoolteacher  making  only  1,400  piastres 
a  month,  selling  questions  and  answers  to 
exams  to  all  of  her  students,  making  an  ad- 
ditional 8,000  piastres  a  month— all  to  offset 
the  terrible  inflation,  the  corruption  of  sur- 
vival. It  is  very  bad  and  getting  worse.  Each 
day  in  the  Vietnamese  government  and  the 
Vietnamese  Army  it  Is  a  little  more  likely 
that  If  a  position  U  any  good  It  must  be 
bought. 

We  have  created  a  new  class  here,  at  a 
time  when  men  are  supposed  to  go  out  and 
die  for  their  country.  We  are  rewarding  all 
the  wrong  values,  the  grafters,  the  black  mar- 
keteers, the  20  per  centers.  There  are  some 
m  the  American  Mission  who  believe  that 
worrying  about  Asian  corruption  Is  naive, 
that  it  Is  traditional,  but  I  do  not  think  this 
is  true.  One  of  the  reasons  for  the  success  of 
the  other  side  has  been  Its  relative  lack  of 
corruption.  The  corruption  here  has  long 
since '  passed  the  marginal  phase  and  now 
dominates  and  Indeed  paralyzes  the  society. 
Unless  it  Is  checked  and  checked  quickly  and 
ruthlessly  It  Is  impossible  to  win  this  war. 

Thleu  and  Ky  are  reportedly  not  corrupt, 
but  they  are  propped  up  by  men  who  are 
rank  with  corruption.  They  can  fire  one  or 
two  generals  or  province  chiefs  for  corrup- 
tion (usually  men  not  of  their  cliques — who 
have  been  a  little  too  blatant,  or  no  longer 
useful)  but  although  they  talk  articulately 
to  the  American  Ambassador  about  what  a 
serious  problem  It  is,  they  have  shown  nei- 
ther the  capacity  nor  the  desire  to  stop  it  or 
punish  it.  Perhaps  this  Is  because  It  goes  be- 
yond individuals  into  the  system. 

Cao  Van  Vien,  chief  of  staff  of  the  Viet- 
namese armed  forces,  a  favorite  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, and  his  wife,  Madame  Vien,  are  deeply 
involved  in  the  system.  In  the  resort  city 
of  Vung  Tau,  Madame  Vien  has  exploited 
government  land  holdings  and  developed 
buildings  which  she  rents  to  Americans  at  a 
total  profit  of  400.000  piastres,  roughly  $3,000 
a  month.  In  addition  she  has  considerable 
property  in  Saigon,  and  manipulates  govern- 
ment land  on  the  Bien  Hoa  highway. 

Recently  a  young  American,  a  Vietnamese 
language  officer,  was  with  her  and  some  local 
officials  in  Vung  Tau.  She  was  giving  orders 
on  how  the  distributorship  for  San  Miguel 
beer  would  be  handled.  ""What  was  so  amaz- 
ing"'  he  said  later,  ""was  not  the  extent  of 
her'  financial  Interest,  which  was  very  con- 
siderable, but  the  flagrancy  of  It— the  abso- 
lute indifference  to  what  we  thought.  She 


'Corruption  has  always  been  a  problem 
here  as  has  American  Indifference  to  It.  In 
1963  when  Marine  Major  General  Victor 
Kruiak  was  assigned  by  President  Kennedy  to 
find  out  whether  or  not  the  war  was  being 
won,  he  sent  the  American  military  com- 
mand here  a  questionnaire  with  about  sixty 
questions.  One  was:  ""Is  there  government 
corruption?"  The  answer:  "'To  our  knowledge 
there  is  not." 


knew  I  spoke  Vietnamese  and  she  simply  did 
not  give  a  damn.""  (One  high  Mission  official, 
when  asked  about  her,  said,  "Well,  she  has 
been  quite  forceful  and  successful  in  ner 
real-estate  dealings.'") 

The  province  chief  of  Bien  Hoa  province,  a 
former  airborne  officer,  is  a  proteg6  of  Vien  s. 
Bien  Hoa  Is  one  of  the  most  profitable  prov- 
inces in  the  country  for  graft  because  the 
Americans  at  the  Long  Blnh  base  use  it  for 
relaxation.  The  Americans  there  have  triea 
to  eet  the  province  chief  on  graft  charges  sev- 
eral times,  but  Vien  has  intervened  for  him. 
The  Americans  are  now  convinced  that 
Madame   Vien   is   sharing   in   the   Bien   Hoa 

^"^But^'vien  is  one  of  the  better  ones.  The 
corps  commanders  are  the  worst.  Particularly 
in  Two  Three,  and  Four  Corps  (there  Is  too 
much  fighting  these  days  In  the  first  corps 
area,  near  the  Demilitarized  Zone,  for  very 
much  profiteering).  They  have  become  the 
new  warlords  of  Vietnam,  holding  a  certain 
balance  of  power  which  in  the  past  has  sup- 
ported, or  not  supported,  the  government  in 
Saigon.  They  buy  and  sell  ^^^°^l''''^'^'^^^''^ 
conceivable  and  a  few  things  which  are  in- 

*^°They  "sell  the  province  and  district  chiefs- 
lobs  •  up  to  three  million  piastres  for  a  prov- 
ince chiefs  Job;  one  million  or  more  for  a 
district  chief's  Job,  plus  of  course  a  monthly 
kickback,  varying  from  10.000  Piastres  a 
month  to  10  percent  of  the  cJilefs  budget. 
A  division  commander's  Job  may  cost  as  much 
as  five  minion  piastres.  ^„„„„ 

The  profits  vary.  Smaller  fry  make  money 
off  what  are  known  here  as  ghost  joldlew 
the  30  per  cent  of  a  unit  roU  which  does  not 
exfst^ad  or  never  exlsted-but  for  which 
the  commander  still  draws  money  But  the 
bigger  men  make  the  real  money  off  the  new 
construction  wave.  Everything  that  Is  built 
has  its  take,  an  immense  percentage.  Nothing 
can  be  done  without  bribery,  and  the  bribes 
go  to  the  highest  officials  in  the  region. 

Then  there  are  the  vast  amounts  of  mate- 
rial brought  m  by  the  Americans.  The  docks 
b^ome  a  gold  mine,  as  do  the  bars  which 
the  Americans  frequent.  One  corps  com- 
mander is  the  opium  king.  In  the  Delta  there 
is  massive  taxation  on  the  rice  harvwt.  which 
slips  out  Illegally  to  Cambodia  while  Viet- 
nam imports  most  of  Its  rice.  Along  the  Cam- 
bodlan  border  there  is  a  thriving  two-way 
Illicit  traffic— rice  and  beer  going  out,  food, 
fish,  and  clothes  coming  in. 

A   division   commander   like   Nguyen   "Van 
Mlnh  m  the  2l8t  Division  (lower  Delta)  will 
make  an  agreement  at  rice  l^arvest  tune  to 
share  the  profits  on  collected  taxes  with  ab- 
sentee  landlords  and  thereupon  launch  op- 
eratlons  for  that  purpose.  He  will  share  also 
in  the  profits  of  outgoing  charcoal  and  of 
trucking   beer   and  supplies   Into   the   area. 
Mlnh  IS  the  prototype  of  the  new  ^1^^°^^ 
officer.  He  Is  very  popular  with  the  Ameri- 
cans, speaks  good  English,  knows  American 
staff  styles,  and  Is  on  the  surface  quite  co- 
operative. In  Saigon  among  the  Americans 
his  division  Is  considered  a  good  one.  But  in 
the    area,    provincial    advisers   who    are    not 
directly  In  his  chain  of  command  feel  that 
he  is  vastly  overrated  and  that  his  division 
does  not  pursue  the  Vletcong  all  that  ac- 

tlvely. 

The  province  chiefs  make  theirs  In  con- 
struction (faked  sealed  bids,  with  Americans 
there  to  watch  the  surface  honesty— one 
province  chief  even  created  his  own  proxy 
building  company)  and  local  smnggllng.  In 
Kien  Phong  and  Chau  Doc  provinces  district 
chiefs  along  the  border  are  so  wealthy  that 
they  have  to  kick  back  at  least  50,000  piastres 
a  month  to  their  superiors.  The  price  for 
certifying  that  Cambodian  fish  is  indigenous 
Vietnamese  fish  is  two  piastres  a  kUo.  and 
since  as  much  as  20,000  kilos  may  enter  a  day. 
the  profits  are  very  handsome  Indeed. 

in  Bien  Hoa,   typical   of   those   provinces 
where  there  are  large  numbers  of  Americans. 
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bf  are  big  buatnes*:  at  Tet  alone  the  prov- 
ince chief  haa  made  an  eettmate<l  10  mllUoo 
plaatrea  from  the  bare.  He  geu  an  eatlmated 
Uckback  of  10,000  piastre*  a  month  from 
each  bar  ajid  he  periodically  extort*  more  by 
threatening  to  open  new  onea.  The  Ameri- 
cana have  doc\unented  hie  corruption,  but 
90  far  he  haa  managed  to  stay  In  power. 

And  thla  worlia  down.  The  aaalatanta  to 
these  men.  asalstant  province  chief  and  dis- 
trict chiefs,  buy  their  Jobs  and  then  make 
the  payoffs  back  by  selling  poalUons  under 
them.  The  asslsUnt  district  chief  for  security 
sells  police  Job*  and  the  police  get  their 
smaller  payoffs  at  resource  checkpoint*  or 
working  the  bars  Finally  everyone  Is  selling 
something:  6.000  piastre  bribes  to  get  a 
driver's  license.  30.000  piastres  to  get  a 
Honda  out  of  the  docks.  8.000  piastres  to  get 
a  free  place  on  a  nUlltary  aircraft.  50.000 
piastres  to  get  permission  to  have  a  Job 
with  the  Americans. 

Someone    both    honest    and    capable    like 
General  Nguyen  Due  Thang.  head  of  revolu- 
tionary development,  is  almost  overwhelmed 
by  this  cynicism.  He  Is  trying  to  run  an  hon- 
est program,  and  corruption  has  become  his 
favorite  subject  with  visitors.  An  able  Viet- 
namese friMd  of  mine  was  offered  a  province 
in  ti>«  Delta,  to  riin.  He   went   there   for  a 
month  and  was  told  at  the  end  of  the  month 
to  kick  m.  He  asked  where  he  would  And  the 
money.  That  Is  your  problem,  the  corps  com- 
mander said.  He  Immediately  asked  to  be  re- 
lieved. "It  Is  very  bad,"  he  said.  "If  you  are 
not  one  of  them  you  become  a  threat  to  them 
and  very  dangerous."  The  handful  of  Amer- 
icans who  are  fighting  the  massive  corrup- 
tion are  numbered  by  the  problem  now.  One 
of  them  told  me,    'Tou   flght  like   hell   to 
get  someone  removed  and  most  times  you  fall 
and  you  Just  make  It  worse  than  ever.  And 
then  on  the  occasions  when  you  win,  why 
hell,  they  give  you  someone  Just  as  bad  who's 
a  little  more  careful  about  It.  I  mean  he's 
been  warned  about  you.  that  you're  a  little 
smarter  than  the  other  long  noses,  and  the 
guy    you   had   relieved,    why    they   promote 
him." 

Ther«  was  for  a  time  earlier  this  year  an 
American  Mission  committee  on  corruption, 
but  It  met  three  times  and  has  not  met  In 
six  months.  The  problem  Is  so  delicate  that 
It  can  only  be  handled  by  the  very  highest 
Americans,  and  Indeed  it  is  so  delicate  even 
there  that  it  may  not  be  discussed  in  the 
blunt  and  strong  terms  which  It  demands. 
A  real  attack  on  It.  and  real  punishment, 
have  yet  to  come,  and  there  lingers  among 
fair-minded  Americans  here  a  good  deal  of 
doubt  that  the  government  has  either  the  de- 
sire or  the  capacity  to  take  strong  steps. 

Right  now  there  Is  some  talk  about  a  mili- 
tary reorganization  which  would  strip  the 
ccvps  commanders  of  their  power,  and  make 
the  province  chiefs  responsible  to  the  central 
government.  If  so.  It  would  be  a  significant 
step.  But  as  with  many  other  things  that  are 
being  talked  of  here,  this  reform  has  not 
come.  The  Ky  government  In  the  past  has 
been  more  notable  for  words  than  deeds. 

I  have  described  this  at  length  not  Just  be- 
cause  the  corruption  Is  so  serious  and  so 
corroding,  but  also  because  there  Is  a  new  and 
growing  Mission  view  of  the  war,  a  view  which 
I  think  Is  the  product  of  frustration  in  paci- 
fication and  other  natlon-bulld}ng  programs. 
It  says.  In  effect,  military  power  will  not  win 
the  war  alone,  and  though  the  government  Is 
weak  and  indeed  frequently  venal,  and  Arvln 
Is  a  myth,  we  Americans  are  doing  so  many 
things,  so  much  gear  Is  going  Into  so  many 
places,  that  relentlessly,  almost  In  spite  of 
ourselves,  we  are  producing  results. 

"We  are  smothering  them  Into  victory," 
one  very  high  official  said.  The  failure  of  the 
past,  this  official  added,  was  not  Just  weak 
people  and  a  weak  policy,  although  that  Is 
now  acknowledged.  It  was  a'  lack  of  re- 
sources: 15,000  Americans  and  a  half  billion 
dollars  a  year  simply  weren't  enough. 
This  la  a  philosophy  that  Is  at  times  quite 


well  argued  here,  and  It  has  the  advantage  of 
admitting  the  weakness  of  our  Vietnamese. 
But  I  am  not  so  sure :  the  failures  of  the  past 
were  deeply  Ued  not  so  much  to  lack  of  re- 
source*— we  always  had  more  helicopters 
^han  the  enemy — but  to  lack  of  leadership, 
motivation,  unity  I  am  not  sure  but  that  the 
more  resources  we  feed  Into  this  country,  the 
more  we  weaken  the  fiber  and  the  more  we 
corrode  our  own  Vietnamese. 


SECRETARY  OP  DEFENSE  CLARK  M. 
CLIPPORD 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
recently  seen  a  change  in  command  at 
the  Pentagon.  I  was  among  those  who 
regretted  the  departure  of  Robert  S. 
McNamara  when  it  was  announced.  But 
I  am  pleased,  as  well,  to  have  in  the  de- 
manding job  of  Secretary  of  Defense  a 
man  of  the  ability  and  experience  of 
Clark  Clifford,  who  has  entered  upon 
this  most  crucial  of  Jobs  with  his  eyes 
wide  open.  He  knows  the  difficulties  in- 
volved. 

To  the  veteran  observer,  as  Orr  Kelly 
put  it  In  yesterdays  Evening  Star,  the 
dllTerence  between  McNamara  and  Clif- 
ford Is  not  found  so  much  in  policy, 
but  in  the  zest  which  marks  Clifford's 
approach  to  his  new  Job,  exemplified 
by  his  comment  that  the  difficulties  in- 
herent in  the  Job  and  those  which  exist 
in  this  country  right  now  as  the  result 
of  events  made  the  Job  more  attractive 
to  him.  Obviously  he  likes  to  be  chal- 
lenged and  has  the  ability  to  measure 
up.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Kelly's  coliunn  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

CurroKO  Knows  th«  Ddticui-tiis 
(By  Orr  Kelly) 
Shortly  after  Clark  UcAdams  Clifford 
agrved  to  become  secretary  of  defense,  he 
said  he  could  not  recall  "a  more  perilous  time 
confronting  this  nation  than  that  which 
confronu  It  today. " 

Since  then,  things  have  become  even  more 
perilous,  with  the  Viet  Cong  offensive 
against  the  cities  of  Vietnam  and  the  In- 
creasingly ominous  threat  along  the  demili- 
tarized zone. 

And  yet  a  reporter,  seajchlng  for  the  ways 
In  which  the  Defense  Department  may  be 
different  under  Clifford  than  It  haa  been  un- 
der Robert  3.  McNamara,  finds  the  answer 
not  so  much  In  policy  as  In  the  remarkable 
zest  with  which  Clifford  approaches  his  new 
challenge. 

••I  know  the  difficulties."  Clifford  says.  "I 
know  the  ImpoeslblUty  of  satisfying— cer- 
tainly not  only  everybody,  but  maybe  even 
the  majority. 

"But  at  this  particular  time,  with  the  dif- 
ficulties that  are  Inherent,  not  only  in  that 
Job  but  which  exist  In  this  country,  I  think 
maybe  that  made  it  more  attractive  to  me 
than  It  otherwise  would  have  been." 

Clifford  is  Just  beginning  a  honeymoon 
period — with  congressional  commltteee,  with 
the  generals  and  the  admirals,  with  the 
hawks  and  the  doves — and  with  the  press. 

He's  been  around  Washington  for  23  years 
now,  too  long  to  delude  himself  Into  believ- 
ing the  honeymoon  will  go  on  forever. 

When  his  battles  do  oome,  they  are  likely 
to  be  much  like  those  which  McNamara 
fought.  The  difference  is  likely  to  be  less  in 
policy  than  In  "style."  Clifford  haa  a  manner 
that  turns  away  wrath.  McNamara's  manner 
frequently  turned  It  on. 
•  One  of  Clifford's  early  confrontations  may 
be  with  the  hawks  (a  term  he  doesn't  like). 


who  are  Ukely  to  be  disappointed  that  he 
does  not  push  for  a  major  escalaUon  of  the 
wax  in  Vietnam  in  an  attempt  to  achieve 
a  quick  and  decisive  victory. 

Clifford  and  McNamara  choose  different 
words  In  talking  about  the  bombing  war 
against  North  Vietnam.  But  from  their  pub- 
lic BtatemenU,  at  least,  there  Is  no  reason  to 
believe  they  differ  In  any  marked  degree  on 
the  value — and  the  limitations — of  the  bomb- 
ing Clifford  brings  to  the  big  office  on  the 
Pentagon's  third  fioor  not  only  a  long  career 
in  the  law  but  also  nearly  a  qxiarter  of  a 
century  of  Involvement  In  the  Innermost 
concerns  of  government. 

He  worked  with  President  Harry  S.  Trimian 
for  five  years — Including  the  years  when  he 
got  the  Defense  Department  put  together- 
helped  John  P.  Kennedy  take  over  the  reins 
of  government  and  then  became  one  of  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson's  closest  advisers. 

It  U  this  experience,  far  more  than  his 
professional  experience  as  an  attorney,  that 
win  guide  Clifford's  decisions. 

Clifford  appears  quite  genuinely  to  be  an 
admirer  of  what  McNamara  accomplished  In 
his  seven  years  at  the  Pentagon. 

One  wav  In  which  McNamara  made  his 
presence  felt  In  the  Pentagon  was  through  his 
Innovations  In  fiscal  and  management  policy, 
especially  In  his  office  of  systems  analysis. 

These  Innovations  have  made  It  possible 
for  him  to  have  enough  Information  to  make 
many  of  the  Important  decisions  In  the  de- 
partment. The  services  have  now  set  up  their 
own  systems  analysis  offices  and  filled  them 
with  some  of  their  brightest  and  most  able 
people.  It  Is  unlikely  that  Clifford,  even  If  he 
wished,  could  undo  this  elaborate  decision- 
making apparatus. 

What  is  more  Ukely  Is  that  he  will  use  the 
McNamara  people  while,  at  the  same  time 
giving  serious  consideration  to  the  degree 
to  which  authority  can  be  delegated.  To  an 
extent,  a  movement  In  this  direction  can  be 
Interpreted  as  a  difference  between  the  Mc- 
Namara and  Clifford  "style."  but  It  can  also 
be  Interpreted  as  a  logical  follow-on  to  the 
personal  control  McNamara  exerted. 

Clifford  Is  cutting  his  ties  with  his  law  firm, 
selling  off  his  interest  In  a  number  of  business 
ventures  and  getting  rid  of  his  stocks.  He  had 
planned  to  sell  only  those  of  companies  do- 
ing subeUntlal  business  with  the  Defense 
Department,  but  when  he  discovered  that 
26.000  firms  do  more  than  $10,000  a  year  In 
defense  business,  he  decided  to  sell  them  all. 


AIR  FORCE  OFFICER  TRAINING 
SCHOOL,  LACKLAND  AIR  FORCE 
BASE.  SAN   ANTONIO,   TEX. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the 
March  edition  of  Air  Force  and  Space 
Digest  magazine  contains  a  fine  story 
about  the  Air  Force's  Officer  Tiaining 
School  at  Lackland  Air  Force  Base,  near 
San  Antonio,  Tex.  Because  I  believe  that 
other  Senators  will  be  Interested  In  the 
operation  of  that  program,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Texas  Tr-MNIno  QtotJND  roB  USAF  Leaders 
(By  Col.  Donald  J.  Ferris,  USAF,  Commander, 
USAF  Officer  Training  School) 
In  c-  world  of  hot  war.  cold  war.  and  lim- 
ited war,  the  Air  Force  Is  continuously  faced 
with  a  need  for  quality  officer  procurement 
that  can  be  Increased  or  decreased  as  re- 
qulremenU  change.  Although  excellent  of- 
ficers are  produced  by  the  Air  Force  Reserve 
Officer  Training  Corps  on  the  nation's  cam- 
puses and  at  the  four-year  Air  Force  Acad- 
emy,  there  Is  a  strong   need,   too.  for   an 
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additional  and  even  more  flexible  and  short- 
lead-time  officer-development  program.  Thto 
is  the  reason  for  being  of  USAF's  Officer 
Training  School    (OT8)    at  Lackland   AFB, 

OTS  was  conceived  in  1967— based  on  the 
conviction   of    top    Air   Force    commanders 
that  It  would  be  possible  to  secure  enough 
qualified  college  graduates  to  help  fill  the 
^mlsBloned-offlcer    requirements    through 
^h    a    school.    The    old    Officer    Candidate 
school  (OCS)  was  to  be  replaced.  However, 
the  opportunity  for  enlUted  personnel  with 
proven  leadership  ability  to  receive  a  com- 
mission remained  through  the  Airman  Edu- 
cation and  Oommlselonlng  Program  (AECl") . 
The   AECP   program   provided   for   up   to 
two  vears  of  college  education  paid  for  by 
the  Air  Force  for  qualified  enlUted  person- 
nel who,  after  receiving  their  degrees,  wou^d 
KO  through  OTS  and  be  commissioned^  The 
old   OCS   was   almost  exclusively   NCO-ort- 
ented   (an  appUcant  had  to  have  at  least 
one  year  of  acUve  military  service,  and  most 
h^  four  to  six  yean.).  The  new  OTS  pro- 
Sr«n  was  geared  to  the  civilian   graduate 
llth  little  or  no  prior  military  ser^ce  ex- 
cept for  the  AECP   and   those  active-duty 
Blhnen  with  college  degrees.  OCS  was  flna^  y 
closed  in   1963,  and  OTS  became  the  only 
commissioning  source  available  for  active- 
duty  enlUted  personnel. 

The  Idea  of  OTS  Is  to  recruit  college  grad- 
uates Who  have  not  received  ROTC  training 
but  who  do  possess  needed  technical  ski  Is. 
These  selected  individuals  receive  intensive 
three-month  training,  which  emphasizes  the 
professional  military  knowledge  and  abilities 
Teaulred  of  all  commissioned  officers.  The 
equates  then  enter  Into  a  P^'^^^J''^ 
training  course  leading  either  to  Aylfg  a»; 
slgnments  or  to  technical  support  spec  a  ties. 
Those  graduates  who  do  not  need  specialized 
»a?^n?  we  assigned  to  duty  with  active  Air 
Force  units. 

OTS  is  also  the  only  source  of  Women  in 
the  Air  Force  (WAF)  officers.  And  it  Is  the 
only  commissioning  source  for  the  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  and  Inactive  Reserve  Forces. 
Also,  until  1967  all  newly  appointed  Judge 
Advocates  and  Chaplains  were  sent  to  OTS 
for  a  short  course  in  officer  fundamentals 
before  going  to  their  initial  active-duty 
assignments. 

STDBENT    PKOFIL* 


Who  IS  eligible  for  OTS?  An  applicant 
must  be  at  least  twenty-one  years  of  age  at 
time  of  commissioning  and  not  more  th^ 
thirty-four  If  as  an  enlisted  man  he  earned 
a  college  degree  under  the  Bootstrap  pro- 
gram. If  he  comes  directly  from  clvlUan  life 
C^ust  not  have  reached  his  thirtieth 
bUthday.  The  age  limit  for  flying  training 
is  tweniy-seven.  In  addition  to  being  a  U.S. 
citizen  and  a  graduate  of  an  accredited  col- 
lege each  trainee  must  pass  a  tough  physical 
ewanlnatlon.  His  character  record  must  be 
unimpeachable  and  withstand  a  thorough 
security  check.  He  must  also  score  weU  on 
t^ts  of  officer  qualities,  verbal  abUlty,  me- 
chanical ability,  and  the  like. 

The  average  age  of  the  OTS  trainee  Is 
twenty-three.  A  number  of  students  have 
theU  master's  degree  and  some  have  sterted 
work  on  their  doctorates.  About  one  of  every 
five  18  married  prior  to  coming  to  OTS.  and 
many  are  married  Immediately  after  com- 
missioning. Approximately  eighty  P«cent  of 
the   students   have    had   no    prior   mlUtarj 

service. 

AECP  students  make  up  about  eleven  per- 
cent of  the  student  body,  and  some  seven 
and  a  half  percent  are  prior  military  per- 
sonnel  with  degree  achieved  either  through 
Bootstrap  or  completed  prior  to  enlisting  In 
the  Air  Force.  WAP  make  up  about  one  Per- 
cent of  the  student  body,  and  Air  National 
Guard  and  Inactive  Reservists  make  up  half 
of  one  percent.  Students  come  from  aU  flity 
states.  Among  OTS  students  are  a  number 


of  escapees  from  behind  the  Iron  Curtam 

who  have  become  US  citizens. 

A  number  of  the  more  than  30,000  grad- 
uates of  OTS  have  been  newsmakers  prlor  to 
attending  OTS.  Such  a  "»«  ""^h  '"^l^^ 
All-American  soccer  player  Donald  Bergh  of 
Trinity  College.  Hartford,  Conn.,  a  member 
of  Cl^  61-H:  David  Kirkwood,  member  of 
the  US  Modem  Pentathlon  Team,  Class  OT-E. 
AU-Amerlcan  basketball  Play".  1983-1964 
and  Rhodes  Scholar.  BUI  Bradley  of  Princeton 
University,  Class  6&-B;  and  Miss  Nancy 
Caum,  information  officer  for  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  stationed 
in  Beirut,  Lebanon,  lor  five  years  prior  to 
entry  In  Class  61 -P. 

Notable   Is   a  Korean   war   orphan,   James 
Choi    Sparkman.    Class    64-D,    who    gained 
national   fame   by   his  educational   achieve- 
ments in  the  United  States  when,  with  no 
formal  education  until  he  entered  the  tenth 
grade  at  Grossmont  High  School.  San  Fran- 
cisco  Calif.,  he  became  a  straight  "A"  stu- 
dent, was  elected  high  school  class  president, 
and  won  a  four-year  scholarship  to  Harvard 
and  a  graduate  fellowship  to  ColumbU  Uni- 
versity. .^.  ,     „, 
Others  include  Jay  H.  Johnson,  native  of 
Amarlllo.  Tex.,  a  nationally  ranked  Wampo- 
llne  performer  who  turned  down  a  bid  to  the 
I960    Olympic    trials    to    enter    Class    60-H: 
Mlckl  King,  Olympic  diving  champion.  Class 
67-D-  and  Orion  B.  Whatley,  Jr..  sports  car 
racer,  selected  In  1955  as  the  "Most  Promising 
Driver"  In  sports  car  competition.  Class  61-A. 
Many  OTS  students  have  had  their  bexs 
pinned  on  by  their  own  fathers.  Perhaps  the 
moet  unusual  case  was  that  of  Stanley  R. 
Moody,  Class  63-G.  A  native  of  Unlontown, 
Pa  .  ^d  a  graduate  of  West  Virginia  Univer- 
sity Lieutenant  Moody  received  his  first  p^ 
of  bars  from  his  father,  Army  MSgt.  James  R. 
Moodv.  The  same  bars  had  originally  been 
pinned  on  Sergeant  Moody  by  Gen.  George 
Patton  in  a  battlefield  conunlssion   during 

World  War  II.  ^  ^.     ,  ,„ 

The  faculty  of  Officer  Training  School  is 
carefully  chosen.  Each  instructor  holds  at 
least  a  baccalaureate  degree.  Moet  members 
either  have  or  are  working  on  their  master  s 
degrees  and  a  few  are  working  toward  doc- 
torates. A  number  are  rated  as  M^'  In- 
structors in  accordance  with   Air  Training 
^mSd    requirements.    OTS   desires   that 
each  faculty  member  be  In  the  grade  of  cap- 
tain, have  at  least  six  years  of  active  com- 
mi^ioned  service,  and  be  ^t'^ast  twenty- 
seven  years  of  age.  It  is  also  hlghy  desirable 
that  he  have  teaching  experience  and  have 
completed  Squadron  Officer  School.  But  In- 
structcr-candldates  with  no  prior  teaching 
experience  but  with  high  potential  may  be 
accented.   Completion  of   an  Academic  in- 
^ru?^  course  is  required  and  Is  either  ac- 
complished while  on  TDY,  en  route  to  OTS, 
orThortly  aft^r  arrival.  A  number  of  Instruc- 
tors are  themselves  OTS  graduates,  and  their 
experiences    help    create    rapport   with    the 
students. 

CtTRRICULUM 

Every  officer  is  required  to  have  a  broad 
knowledge  of  the  United  States  Air  Force, 
such  knowledge  Includes  Air  Force  origins 
and  development,  mission  or  purpose,  doc- 
trine orgaulzatlon.  and  customs.  We  call 
such  knowledge  fundamental  because  all  offi- 
cers regardless  of  their  particular  job  or 
speclalt?,  must.have  this  knowledge^  To  en- 
IS^e  that  trainees  have  the  knowledge  and 
skills  necessary  to  be  a  Junior  Officer,  the 
OTS  curium  is  divided  into  nine  instruc- 

'^"'^e' w'^ks   are  interwoven  and   Interde 
nendent  with  continuity  throughout.  Each 
?tock  of  instruction  builds  on  and  us^the 

knowledge  gained  In  P"^«<i  °8  ^^V^^^'^^lfal 
lUne   blocks   are   grouped   in   three   general 

"officer  Development,  '^-^'''^  ~X"S.rc; 
Uve  skins.  Air  Force  officer,  and  Air  Force 

leadership; 


Informational  Studies,  covering  career 
orlentaUon  and  military  justice:  and 

Physical  Skills,  covering  drill  and  ceremo- 
nies, physical  training,  marksmanship,  and 
fleld  training. 

WAF  OTS  trainees  attend  all  classes  with 
the  male  trainees  except  for  Phy^'^*], ^'f'^*'J? 
and  fleld  training.  Marksmanship  training  for 
W^  is  optional  in  addition,  the  WAP  have 
r  special  course  pertaining  to  personal  de- 
velopment of  poise,  grooming,  decorum,  and 
etiquette. 

INSTRUCTIONAL  METHODS 

instructional  methods  at  the  Officer  -min- 
ing School  emphasize  student-centered 
learning.  For  this  reason  moet  learning  at  the 
s^ool  takes  place  in  small  groups.  The 
teamee  Is  actively  involved  In  discussion  and 
problem  solving.  A  variety  of  instructional 
^'Tthods  are  used  in  order  to  increwe  Je 
amount  of  learning  and  retention  by  the 
student. 

Thev  Include: 

Guided  Discusslon-The  guided  dlscus^on 
U  me  basic  teaching  and  learning  technique 
used  m  the  Officer  Training  School  The 
KUlded  discussion  emphasizes  student-cen- 
Sred  learning.  Discussion  BroYPL.",.nH^e 
TOsed  of  twelve  to  eighteen  trainees  and  the 
™itht  Training  Officer,  who  Is  a  commis- 
si o^cer  ol  the  staff  of  tbe^^-^^* 
Plight  Training  Officer  guides  and  advises  the 
^nees  through  twelve  weeks  of  ^nm^ 
He  is  the  heart  of  the  school.  He  Introduces 
fhe  timeTto  the  Air  Force  and  usually 
leaves  a  lasting  impression  on  tijMn. 

Performance  Instructlon-The  OTS  ctit 
rlculum  requires  officer  trainees  to  learn 
specific  mental  and  physical  ^Wlls^  axn 
twlnee  is  given  ample  opportunity  to  per- 
™  all  skills  after  they  have  been  explained 
a^ demonstrated.  OTS  .Pf^^^f  "*=«  ^j! 
include  Air  Force  letter  writing,  public  speak- 
S^  flight  wid  squadron  drill,  problem  solv- 
S.  and  marksmanship  with  the  .38-callber 

^'iSture— Officer  trainees  attend  mass  lee - 
tui^  in  ^ch  academic  block  of  Instruction. 
luTecturers  are  specialist*  within  their  Bub- 
lect-matter  area  and  use  a  vsrlde  variety  oi 
training  aids,  including  slides,  movies  and 
tines  Typlca  subjects  introduced  by  lectures 
Sr^c^l  Thinking.  The  Communist  Chal- 
Lnge^urt-Martlal  Procedures.  Role  and 
Silon  of  the  Strategic  Mr  Comm^d^Pay 
and  Allowances.  Principles  of  Leadership. 
Ustemng    Techniques,    and    Customs    and 

Courtesies.  ,,„„„     «♦ 

<^tndent-Dlrected  Instruction— Many  oi 
thf  duties  involved  in  trainee  orientation  are 
handled  within  the  trainee  organization  The 
OTS  student  organization  is  comparable  to 
a  typical  Air  Force  wing.  The  wing  has  three 
^oups.  with  three  squadrons  per  group^  All 
^osmons  of  rank  from  the  wing  commander 
(OT  colonel)  to  the  ssslsUnt  flight  cap- 
ialn  (OT  first  lieutenant)  are  filled  by  upper- 
classmen  who  have  demonstrated  above- 
Ivera^e  lerdershlp  abilities.  The  responsl- 
blutlls  of  each  p^ltlon  are  similar  to  the 
responsibilities  of  the  regular  Air  Force  wlng^ 
Trainees  in  the  upper  class  also  instruct  the 
lowerclassmen  in  housekeeping  tasks  In  and 
arlund  the  quarters  area.  The  first  hours 
of  drm  instruction  are  conducted  by  Trainee 
Flight  Captains. 

TRAINING 

The  typical  training  day  begins  with  first 
call  at  "5:30  a.m.  Personal  g^-oomlng^n^ 
room  cleanup  are  usually  accomplished  by 
6  00  a.m.  After  breakfast,  students  perform 
community  details  until  7:30.  .„„.,  ^. 

From  7:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m  students  at- 
tend classes  with  a  one-hour  dinner  break. 
After  supper  the  trainees  either  perform  addi- 
tional work  details  or  attend  student  activity 
meetings.  The  time  from  7:30  p.m.  to  9:30 
pm  is  known  as  "quiet  hours"  and  U  re- 
served for  studying.  From  9:30  to  10:30  stu- 
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denu  prepare  for  bed  and   the  next  d»y« 

activities  ^      ...  .  „,_ 

It  is  a  strenuous  sUteen-and-a-half-hour 
day  with  numerous  inspections.  StudenU 
march  In  flight  formation  to  all  actlvltlea. 
They  are  continuously  evaluated  from  the 
day  they  report  to  the  school  until  they  are 
commissioned.  While  some  of  these  evalua- 
tion* are  similar  to  those  which  they  have 
experienced  In  civilian  schooU.  Offlcer  Train- 
ing School  evaluations  emphasize  "total  be- 
havior" rather  than  Just  academic  perform- 

The  program  la  not  easy— «  ha»  to  be 
tough.  In  Just  twelve  short  weeks,  sixty 
training  days.  OTS  must  do  what  the  pre- 
vious twenty-odd  years  may  not  have  done. 
Here  trainees  must  develop  their  potential 
as  leaders.  The  Air  Force  offlcer  Is  subjected 
to  numerous  demands  on  his  time,  his  en- 
ergy, and  his  leadership  abilities.  In  order 
to  meet  these  demands,  offlcers  must  be 
trained  In  many  areas.  Our  goal  Is  to  develop 
and  commission  dedicated  and  mature  In- 
dividuals. 

AWABOS 


The  OTS  grading  system  Identlflea  out- 
standing trainees.  The  flnal  offlcer  training 
grade  is  a  weighted  average  of  all  flnal  sub- 
ject grades.  Honors  are  awarded  to  the 
trainees  who  graduate  in  first  and  second 
place  in  their  classes.  In  addition,  the  upper 
twenty  percent  of  each  class  are  designated 
DlsUngulshed  Graduates  and  are  automati- 
cally considered  for  a  commission  in  the 
Regular  .'Vlr  Force.  Upon  graduaOon  the  In- 
dlvlduals  permanent  military  records  will 
also   Indicate   that   he   was  a   DlstlnguUhed 

Graduate  of  OTS  

Dlatlngiilshed  Graduates  of  OTS  have  fared 
well  In  compeUtlon  with  ROTC  Distinguished 
Graduates  for  Regular  appointments.  Rec- 
ords compiled  by  Air  Training  Command 
show  that  93.1  percent  of  OTS  Distinguished 
Graduates  have  been  selected  for  Regular  ap- 
pointments In  comparison  to  90.5  percent  of 
ROTC  Distinguished  Graduates.  In  addition. 
85.5  percent  of  OTS  Distinguished  Graduates 
selected  have  accepted  Regular  appointments 
as  compared  to  66.7  percent  of  ROTC  Dis- 
tinguished Graduates. 

The  Honor  Syitem  Is  a  way  of  life  at  OTS. 
"I  will  not  He.  cheat,  or  steal,  nor  will  I 
tolerate  among  \i»  those  who  do. "  This  Is  a 
simple  statement  of  the  Honor  Code  all  offlcer 
trainees  observe.  Since  the  beginning  OTS 
haa  had  a  strong  and  active  Honor  System 
administered  bv  the  students.  Each  squadron 
has  a  representative  on  the  Honor  CouncU. 
An  individual  accused  of  an  Honor  Code  vio- 
lation must  be  determined  guilty  by  a  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  Council. 

Thoae  found  guilty  of  violating  the  Code 
are  usuaUy  eliminated  from  training.  Every 
offlcer  trainee  learns  the  value  of  honor  and 
the  significance  that  his  word  la  accepted 
without  question.  In  addlUon,  the  Honcw 
Code  impresses  each  student  with  the  value 
of  the  unwritten  code  by  which  offlcers  of 
the  Air  Force  conduct  themselves. 

PaODTJCTlON 

OTS  was  originally  planned  to  produce  600 
new  offlcers  each  flscal  year.  The  first  year 
of  operation  saw  323  graduates.  In  1961  OTS 
graduated  611;  In  1962  this  figure  Jumped 
to  2  267  In  1963  a  total  of  5,372  «econd  lieu- 
tenants  graduated,  making  OTS  the  largest 
single  source  of  new  offlcers  for  the  first  time 
in  our  history.  Although  the  number  of  grad- 
uates dropped  to  4.763  In  1964.  OTS  still  pro- 
duced more  offlcers  than  the  Academy  and 
ROTC  combined.  The  years  1965 .  and  1966 
produced  3.309  and  2.735.  respectively,  aa  the 
need  for  officers  decreased. 

In  1967  the  OTS  production  hit  an  all- 
time  high  of  7.894  newly  commissioned  of- 
ficers, again  making  OTS  the  largest  single 
source.  These  figures  compare  with  the  450- 
500  of  the  Air  Force  Academy  and  the  4.50O- 
5,000  of  ROTC  produced  annually.  The  pro- 


jected figures  for  Fiscal  Year  1968  are  6  886 
graduates,  but  this  figure  could  be  raised 
again  due  to  the  increased  needs  of  the 
Air  Force.  ^       .  ^„    _ 

The  precentage  of  ellminees  has  been  a 
fairly  constant  twelve  percent  over  the  years. 
Approximately  three  and  a  half  percent  are 
self-lnltlated  ellmlnaOons  by  trainees  who 
for  various  reasons  do  not  desire  to  cont  nue 
their  training.  Physical  and  emotional  elimi- 
nations account  for  two  and  a  half  percent, 
and  the  bulk  of  eliminations,  some  six  per- 
cent are  not  recommended  for  commission- 
ing because  of  military  deficiencies. 

Offlcer  Training  School  graduates  are  as- 
signed to  every  level  of  every  command  In  the 
Air  Force,  from  the  Pentagon  down  to  the 
most  remote  sites  A  statistical  study  of  he 
effectiveness  of  OTS  graduates  Indicates  the 
OTS  graduate  Is  equally  as  effective  as  his 
ROTC  counterpart.  Since  Its  begmnlng  OTS 
has  graduated  30.220  studenU,  and  608  WAF 
have  been  sent  to  the  active  forces  after 
receiving  their  training  at  OTS. 

In  addition  to  being  able  to  get  there 
"fustest  with  the  mostest. "  OTS  Is^a'so  ^he 
least  expensive  in  providing  USAF  with  a 
newly  commissioned  second  lleutenant^ov- 
ing  into  1967.  figures  published  by  Air  Traln- 
ini  Command  show  the  average  cost  of  an 
OTS  graduate  to  be  approxlmatel>»2.453. 
This  compares  with  the  average  ROTC  cost 
of  $5,744  and  the  Air  Force  Academy  cost  of 
$49  494.  which,  of  course,  covers  a  four- 
year  college  education  at  the  Academy. 

Short  of  a  full-scale,  nationwide  mobiliza- 
tion which  could  conceivably  alter  the  pres- 
ent Air  Staff  policy  of  a  college- trained  Of- 
ficer Corps.  OTS  will  continue  to  be  a  pnme. 
If  not  the  major,  source  of  commissioned 
offlcers  and  the  only  avenue  open  to  q"all«ed 
women  and  enlisted  personnel  deelring  addwl 
responsibility.  Like  a  modern-day  Mln"**" 
man  organization— flexible,  tough,  demand- 
^  "?  certain  of  Its  need-OTS  stands 
readv  to  help  supply  the  Air  Force  with 
leaders  for  tomorrow.— End 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ANNA  ROOSE- 
VELT HALSTED  TO  PRESID^^S 
COMMISSION  FOR  HUMAN 

RIGHTS     YEAR     IS     SIGNIFICANT 
MOVE 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  10 
distinguished  Americans  were  recently 
selected  by  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
to  make  more  Americans  aware  of  tne 
Importance  of  the  human  rights  con- 
ventions and  the  need  for  ratification  oi 
these  global  treaties. 

Among  the  10  persons  named  to  tne 
Presidents  Commission  on  the  Observ- 
ance of  the  Human  Rights  Year  1968  is 
Mrs.  Anna  Roosevelt  Halsted  of  Wash- 
ington D.C. 

Besides  her  White  House  appointment 
as  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Commission. 
Mrs  Halsted.  who  has  a  commendable 
and  well-known  record  of  unselfish  pub- 
lic service,  is  currently  a  member  of  the 
Citizen's  Advisory  Council  on  the  Status 

of  Women.  „  ,  ^  j 

I  deem  the  selection  of  Mrs.  Halsted 
to  the  Commission  as  a  noteworthy  step 
in  advancing  Senate  ratification  of  the 
human  rights  convention  in  this  anni- 
versary year.  ■    . 

The  work  of  the  Commission  will 
hopefully  speed  this  Nation  toward  the 
approval  this  year  of  the  human  rights 
conventions,  which  have  been  all  but  ig- 
nored in  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations some  19  years. 
I  am  Indeed  pleased  by  the  appoint- 


ment of  Mrs.  Halsted  by  President  John- 
son to  his  Commission  on  Human 
Rights.        ^^_^_^^_ 

PRESS    COVERAGE    OF   THE 
VIETNAM  WAR 

Mr  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  it  has  been 
observed  In  the  Senate  before,  by  myself 
and  many  others,  that  the  war  being 
waged   today   in  Vietnam  is  the  most 
heavily  reported  war  in  the  history  of 
mankind.  We  virtually  watch  it  from  the 
comfort  of  our  easy  chairs.  What  the  TV 
cameras  do  not  tell  us.  we  can  read  about 
in  detaU  dally.  This  has  become  a  prob- 
lem particularly  for  the  military,  which, 
quite  naturally,  does  not  wish  news  re- 
ports to  divulge  important  Information 
to  the  enemy.  It  is  a  difficult  problem, 
always,  in  our  society  to  restrict  infor- 
mation. Crosby  Noyes.  of  the  Evening 
Star,  m  his  column  yesterday,  gave  us  a 
good  picture  of  Just  how  difficult  it  is  to 
spell  out  these   ground  rules  on  press 
coverage,     including    a     verbatim    ex- 
change between  newsmen  and  General 
Westmoreland's  press   chief   which,   as 
Noyes  says,  "might  be  hilarious  if  the 
lives  of  a  good  many  thousand  American 
soldiers  were  not  Involved." 

Clearly,  Mr.  President,  news  reports 
do  give  the  enemy  a  true  picture  of 
what's  happening  on  our  side  of  the  war. 
It  is  an  altogethff  helpful  picture  from 
the  enemy's  standpoint,  and  the  press 
must  come  to  realize  that  we  simply 
cannot  afford  to  be  so  helpful. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Noyes'  column,  entitled 
•'News  'So  Cotton-Pickln'  Helpful  to  the 
Enemy.'  "  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

News  'So  Cotton-Pickin'  Hixpftjl 

TO    THE   enemy" 


(By  Crosby  S.  Noyes) 
After  a  flood  of  recent  news  stories  detail- 
ing with  great  precision  the  defenses  at  Khe 
Swih  and  other  American  installations  in 
Vietnam,  the  Army  Is  moving  belatedly  aJid 
half-heartedly  to  cut  down  on  the  flow  of  in- 
formation vitally  Important  to  the  enemy. 

In  a  memorandum  to  the  press  Issued 
February  26.  Gen.  Westmoreland's  headquar- 
ters announced  that  in  the  future  precise 
totals  of  casualties  and  material  damage  re- 
sulting from  attacks  on  these  Installations 
would  be  withheld.  In  addition,  the  Army  is 
•trying  to  spell  out  a  new  set  of  "ground- 
rules"  under  which  newsmen  In  the  field  are 
supposed  to  place  similar  restrictions  on  their 
reports  of  what  they  see  and  hear. 

It's  a  pretty  forlorn  hope.  The  day  after  the 
memorandum  appeared.  Westmoreland's  press 
chief  Brig.  Gen.  Wlnant  Sidle,  called  in  a 
group  of  top  S.-»lgon  reporters  to  explain  the 
new  rules.  It  was.  he  began  cheerfully,  very 
clear  and  simple:  'We  Just  can't  afford  to  be 
so  cotton-pickln'  helpful  to  the  enemy,  is 
what  it  amounts  to." 

It  rapidly  developed,  however,  that  the  new 
rules  so  far  as  the  reporters  were  concerned, 
were  about  as  clear  as  mud.  And  to  Judge 
from  a  transcript  of  the  ensuing  conversa- 
tion Gen.  Sidle  had  no  measurable  success 
In  clearing  up  the  determined  conftislon. 

Q.  (A  Reporter)— What  are  the  limita- 
tions? What  can  we  not  say? 

A    (Gen.  Sidle)— What  we  don't  want  you 

to  put  out  is  exact  results   (of  an  atUck). 
And  It's  that  simple. 
Q.  In  other  words.  If  the  rocket  round  hit 


the  S-1  (Personnel)  Shop  JRt  Khe  Sanh, 
would  we  say  that? 

A  I  don't  see  anything  wrong  with  that. 
If  v'ou  say  It  yourself.  This  doesnt  give  over- 
all rMi!m.  Of  course,  saying  the  S-1  shack 
wouldn't  be  right. 

Q.  Suppose  they  hit  the  operation  bunk- 

ers? 
A  You  obviously  wouldn't  say  that. 
q'  Then  what  would  we  say? 
A   What  I  was  trying  to  explain  was  that 
details,  little  bits  of  details   that  yod  ob- 
served which  don't  paint  the  big  Picture, 
would  normally  be  all  right.  But  when  you 
say   the  operations  center,   that's  of  course 
something  else  again. 

Q  What's  the  difference?  In  other  words, 
vou  can  say  bunker  was  smashed  But      • 

A.  We  haven't  had  any  trouble-you  ve  all 
been  very  good  about  this  In  the  paft.  I 
didn't  see  any  need  to  put  that  in.  Everybody 
knows  that  ...  ,       ♦!,„,„ 

Q.  No  they  don't.  You  keep  saying  there 
are  new  people  here. 
A    O.K.  Touch6  ... 

Q  Would  you  put  m  written  form  some 
of  these  things  that  cannot  be  done  so  every- 
one will  be  equal?  Some  people  will  say  I 
didn't  understand  and  will  ,  .  . 

A.  As  a  matter  of  fact  .  .  .  You  don  t 
vmderstand? 

Q  No  I  don't  understand  what's  to  pre- 
vent you  from  saying  total  results.  Suppose 
you  see  something  and  you  determine  that 

that's  ...  .       ,„v.  4.. 

A  That's  part  of  the  groundrules.  Thats 
under  the  normal  ground-rules.  This  »»  •  •  • 
Q  For  example,  a  month  ago  one  of  the 
rounds  at  Khe  Sanh  hit  and  destroyed  the 
ammo  dump.  That's  a  specific  reeult.  We 
could  report  that.  Now.  say.  tomorrow  that 
(there  were)  300  rounds  and  one  of  them 
hit  the  operations  center  and  destroyed  it. 
That  Is  an  important  news  story  to  us. 

A  It's  important  to  the  enemy,  too.  I've 
been  doing  a  little  wishful  thinking  here, 
because  our  ground-rules  don't  specifically 
forbid  this,  but  It's  Jtist  plain. 

Q  Then  there  was  a  first  aid  stauon.  its 
a  question  of  what  you  report  and  dont 
report.  ., 

A  It's  a  good  question  and  I  see  where  i 
win  have  to  spell  this  out  a  little  more. 
It  might  be  hilarious  if  the  lives  of  a  good 
many  thousand  American  soldiers  were  not 
involved.  When  wars  are  conducted  primarily 
for  the  benefit  of  the  mass  media,  they  pro- 
duce some  weird  results. 

We  wish  Gen.  Sidle  the  best  of  luck  In 
trying  to  spell  out  his  ll'l  ol'  cotton-plckln 
eround-rules.  But  in  the  meantime.  If  there 
is  anything  that  the  enemy  wants  to  know 
about  the  defenses  of  our  bases,  the  morale 
of  the  men,  or  the  damage  that  he  Is  doing, 
he  can  read  all  about  It  In  any  American 
newspaper.  

COPPING  OUT  IN  COPPER 


manner  he  has  assumed  so  far,  then  the 
administration  is  indeed  in  a  sad  state 
lacking   the   backbone   even  to   defend 

Itself.  ^^.  ,     ,   ♦!,„ 

Additionally,   a  former  Chief  of   the 

Mining  Division.  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines. 

Mr  Charles  Will  Wright,  commented  in 

a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Washington 

Post  on  the  seriousness  of  the  situation 

facing  us  In  the  copper  crisis. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  two 

items  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  items 

were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows : 

I  From  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 

Mar.  6,  1968] 

Copping  Odt  in  Copper 


Mr  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  two  interesting  items  came  to 
my  attention,  touching  on  the  critical  sit- 
uation in  our  Nation  resulting  from  the 
copper  industry. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  has  published 
an  excellent  editorial  entitled  "Copping 
Out  in  Copper."  The  editorial  puts  the 
whole  situation  in  very  clear  perspective 
It  contains  a  quotation  from  the  chief 
negotiator  for  the  Steelworkers  which  is 
most  revealing.  I  think  that  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  who  accepts  backuig 
from  union  officials  should  carefully  note 
the  implications  of  Mr.  Molony.  who  is 
not  above  wagging  a  threatening  finger 
imder  the  nose  of  the  Nation's  Chief 
Executive.  If  he  is  allowed  to  abuse  our 
President  and  get  away  with  it  m  the 


If  you  happen  to  be  a  user  of  copper  and 
are  running  out  of  the  stuff,  don't  despair. 
There's  something   you  can  do. 

What  you  do  is  call  a  certain  New  York 
City  number,  where  Steelworkers  union 
men  are  manning  the  phones.  If  you  can 
prove  to  the  union's  satisfaction  that  you  re 
not  directly  involved  In  the  copper  strike, 
the  union  will  tell  the  International  Long- 
shoremen's Association  that  It's  to  let  you 
bring  in  some  copper  from  abroad. 

This  sample  of  union  arrogance  wont 
surprise  anyone  who  has  followed  develop- 
ments in  the  copper  walkout,  nov/ plodding 
through  its  eighth  dreary  month.  "The  coali- 
tion of  26  unions,  headed  by  the  Steelwork- 
ers has  strewn  economic  havoc  through  the 
Western  states,  seriously  damaged  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  and  now  Is  beginning  to 
curb  defense  production.  Through  It  all,  of 
course,  the  unions  have  thoroughly  cowed 
the  Federal  Government. 

When  Washington  officials  talked  of  the 
possibility  of  releasing  some  copper  from 
the  Federal  stockpile  to  ease  the  impact  of 
the  strike,  the  union  quickly  let  It  be  known 
they  would  regard  any  such  action  as 
"strike-breaking."  Sure  enough,  talk  of  using 
stockpile  copper  quickly  died  down. 

Some  Congressmen  from  the  hard-pressed 
West  have  been  urging  a  Taft-Hartley  in- 
junction to  suspend  the  strike.  But  the 
union's  opposition  to  that  sort  of  thing  Is 
known  to  everyone,  so  the  Congressmen 
have  gotten  nowhere  whatsoever. 

somewhat  surprisingly,  the  Natlona. 
Labor  Relations  Board  held  the  other  day 
that  the  unions  have  been  guilty  of  unfair 
labor  practices.  There  were  even  reports  that 
the  NLRB  would  go  to  court  to  seek  an  in- 
lunctlon  to  get  the  unions  to  stop  the  prac- 
tices but  the  reports  proved  to  be  exagger- 
ated.' At  the  moment  it  looks  as  If  the  case 
mav  merely  be  allowed  to  meander  through 
the  usual  Board  machinery,  a  process  that 

could  take  many  months.  

Although  President  Johnson  summoned 
both  unions  and  copper  companies  to  the 
White  House  on  Monday,  there  Is  no  indi- 
cation that  he  came  up  with  anything  more 
than  a  fervent  plea  to  both  sides  to  do  some- 
thing to  end  the  strike's  devastation.  Seldom 
has  the  Administration  seemed  so  deter- 
mined to  stick  to  the  sidelines  in  matters  so 
deeply  involving  the  national   interest. 

Governmental  neutrality  alone,  however, 
isn't  good  enough  for  the  unions.  Joseph 
p  Molony,  Steelworkers  vice  president  and 
the  unions'  chief  negotiator,  made  that 
abundantly  clear  In  a  recent  speech  to  cop- 
per strikers  in  Baltimore. 

If  "our  friends  In  Washington'  are 
"neutral"  In  the  strike,  "then  I'll  be  neutral 
m  November."  In  other  words  the  Adm  n- 
istratlon  had  better  shape  up  or  It  will  risk 
losing  the  votes  of  labor  In  next  fall  s  elec- 
tion The  threat,  always  implicit  could 
hardly  have  been  made  more  explicit. 

The  situation  would  be  remotely  under- 
standable If  the  dispute  between  the  unions 


and  the  companies  centered  on  economic 
issues,  which  are  surely  the  chief  Interest 
of  the  60,000  copper  workers.  The  strikers 
would  not  have  held  ranks  for  bo  long  if 
they  did  not  believe  themselves  underpaid. 
But  both  unions  and  companies  agree  that 
economic   matters   could   be   resolved   fairly 

'^"what's  holding  things  up  1«  the  unions' 
insistence  on  company-wide,  or  maybe  in- 
dustry-wide, bargaining.  The  companies 
strongly  resist  any  such  Idea,  arguing  that 
the  problems  of  their  workers,  scattered 
throughout  the  country  and  engaged  In  a 
wide  diversity  of  Jobs,  can  be  better  handled 
through    the    industry's    traditional    local 

♦  ollrs 

The  unions'  position  is  that  local  negoti- 
ations would  allow  the  companies  to  win 
piecemeal  victories,  a  contention  that  seems 
a  bit  silly  in  view  of  the  labor  coalitions 
show  of  strength  to  date.  It's  more  likely 
that  the  unions  want  national  talks  to 
solidify  their  grip  on  the  Industry  and  thus 
on  another  major  sector  of  the  economy. 
With  the  Government's  help  the  unions 
have  slipped  Into  broader  bargaining  that, 
more  and  more,  Is  transforming  strikes  from 
local   matters  Into  national   crises. 

It  Is  a  trend,  therefore,  that  should  surely 
worry  the  Government.  And  the  trend  Isn't 
going  to  be  reversed,  or  even  slowed.  If  the 
Government  continues  to  cop  out  In  copper. 


Copper  Strike 
In  the  Washwgt(yn  Post  of  Feb.  23  men- 
tion Is  made  of  the  longshoremen's  boycott 
against  Imported  copper,  which  has  now 
been  settled,  but  the  seven  months  labor 
strike  at  U.S.  copper  mines  with  no  early 
settlement  in  sight.  Is  still  In  force.  Copper 
Is  essential  In  the  manufacture  of  war  weap- 
ons for  aggression  and  defense.  A  few  years 
ago  It  was  being  sold  from  our  stockpile  at 
38  cents  a  pound,  to  add  funds  to  our  budget. 
It  Is  now  being  Imported  at  70  cents  a  pound 
thus  causing  a  drain  on  ovu:  dwindling  gold 

stockpile.  ^  .,  ... 

In  view  of  the  un-American  strike  activi- 
ties by  the  labor  unions  against  mining  cop- 
per needed  for  industrial  progress  and  secu- 
rity shouldn't  the  President  demand  that  the 
union   leaders  call  off   the  strike?   I'm  sure 
our  soldiers  at  the  fighting  front  in  Vietnam 
would  welcome  such  action  by  the  President. 
Copper  for  war  materials  Is  the  indlspens- 
able  metal,  and  such  action  Is  Imperative. 
Charles  Will  Wright, 
Former   Chief  of  Mining   Division,   U.S. 
Bureau   of  Mines,  Chief  of   Minerals, 
Attache,  Department  of  State.  1935  to 
1944. 
Washington. 


PROPOSED  NATIONAL  HOCKEY  MU- 
SEUM AND  HALL  OF  FAME  IN 
EVELETH,  MINN. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  In  re- 
cent years,  ice  hockey  has  become  one 
of  the  Nation's  most-played  and  most- 
enjoyed  team  sports.   Despite   the   tre- 
mendous popular  and  professional  in- 
terest in  the  game,  it  remains  one  of  the 
few  sporting  activities  without  a  U.S. 
National  Museum  and  Hall  of  Fame.    ^ 
Minnesotans  are  among  the  country  s 
most  enthusiastic  supporters  of  the  ice 
hockey  game.  It  is  understandable,  there- 
fore that  Minnesota  hockey  fans  should 
be  in  the  forefront  of  efforts  to  develop 
such  an  institution.  Recently,  offlcers  of 
the   Eveleth,   Minn..    Civic    Association 
have  devoted  determined  and  imagin- 
ative  efforts  to  the  development  of  a 
National  Hockey  Museum  and  Hall  oi 
Fame  to  be  located  in  their  community. 
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The  citizens  of  Eveleth  are  among  the 
Nation's  most  ardent  Ice  hockey  fans  and 
the  case  they  are  buUdlng  for  Eveleth 
as  the  future  home  of  a  National  Hockey 
Museum  and  HaU  of  Fame  is  an  Im- 
pressive one.  I  believe  their  efforts  are 
most  commendable  and  worthy  of  sup- 
port. ^, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial enUtled  "Eveleth.  Hockey  Shrine." 
published  In  the  Duluth  News-Tribune 
of  February  6.  1968.  be  printed  In  the 

Record.  ^      j.i.  _i  i 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rtcokd. 
as  follows: 

EVSI.XTH.  HOCKST  SHBIKB 

Ice  hockey  mxist  be  the  moet-played  and 
moet-enjoyed  team  sport  still  without  a  U.8. 
National  Museum  and  Hall  of  Fame. 
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Such  an  institution  would  be  a  fine  tourist 
attraction,  and  a  real  contribution  to  the 
more  cheerful   side  of   American  history. 

Several  people  in  the  northern  half  of  the 
country  must  have  been  thinking  along  this 
line  in  the  recent  year*  of  enthusiasm  for 
hockey.  In  Ita  old  strongholds  and  many  new 

ones. 

Officers  of  the  Eveleth  Clvtc  Association  are 
alert  and  imaginative.  Combining  these  traits 
with  a  desirable  degree  of  aggresslvenees,  they 
are  seeking  to  have  Ereleth  as  the  site  of  thU 
Hockey  Museum  and  Hall  of  Fame. 

In  such  matters  there  are  usually  several 
places,  each  vrtth  some  reason  for  claiming 
the  honor.  Eveleth  can  present  much  evidence 
of  early  and  sustained  enthusiasm  for  the 
game. 

Toronto  has  a  Hockey  Hall  of  Fame,  with 
a  claim  for  world  attention  which  non-Cana- 
dian cities  will  ftnd  hard  to  dispute.  But  there 
ought  to  be  a  center  of  thU  sort  on  our 
side  of   the   border.   Pans   and   the  general 


public  in  our  part  of  the  country,  will  admire 
Eveleth -8  vision  and  determination.  Eveleth  s 
neighbors  should  stand  ready  to  help  In  thl» 
effort.  

REPORT  OP  COMMITTEE  ON  FI- 
NANCE ON  USE  OF  FOREIGN  CUR- 
RENCIES AND  U.S.  DOLLARS  IN 
1967 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
the  report  of  the  Conunlttee  on  Finance 
concerning  the  foreign  currencies  and 
U.S.  dollars  utilized  by  that  committee  in 
1967  in  connection  with  foreign  travel. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


REPORT  Of  tXP£ND.TUR£  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  F.NANCE.  U.S.  SENATE.  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  DEC   31.  1967 


TrantpertalioM 


MitMltorMOiit 


Njiqc-ifld  country 


NaiM  ot  ciMrsncy 


Smsthcn:  Argantina. 
Tr  jflsporUtiON : 
Locil. 
Intetnati 
Oo'   ... 

ToM. 


Csrwf  maih. 


Fecsits 


US.  detlsr  ', 
MMivaleiM   I    Feratcn 
orU.S.        


US  dollar 

Miuivalcnt 

orU.S. 


Fortltn 
currtncy 


42.917.  S 


17S.M     40.7K.S 


175.50 


1(6.50 


166.50 


41.042 

25.490 

1,360 


U.S.  dollar  I                    U.S.  dollar 

•quivalant  i  Foreifn    >   equivalent 

orU.S.  1  Mrrtncy  |     or  U.S. 

currtoqr  currency 


Forelin 
currency 


167.52 
104.04 
341.97 


613. 53 


1.960 


8.00 


8.00 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


85,750 

41.042 

25,490 

1.360 


350.00 

167. 52 

104.04 
341.97 


963.53 


•  EcoMmy  »a  ticket  purcmsed  m  Germin  marhs. 
Fareitn  currency  (US.  dollar  equivalent) 


RECAPITUUTION 


Amount 
$963.53 


RxrssKix  B.  LONO, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Finance. 
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THAILAND   STANDS   WITH   THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  for  those 
who  are  continually  questioning  the 
quality  and  motives  of  our  allies  In  the 
Far  East,  and  even  the  effects  of  Amer- 
Icas  commitment  In  Vietnam  on  the 
free  nations  of  that  area  of  the  globe, 
Roscoe  Drummond's  report  from  Bang- 
kok in  today's  Washington  Post  should 
have  great  importance.  "There  are  no 
faint  hearts  in  Thailand. "  he  observes, 
for  that  nation  is  committed  to  freedom 
and  to  standing  with  the  United  SUtes 
over  the  long  haul. 

What  is  more.  Mr.  Drummond  reports 
that  Prime  Minister  Thanom  Klttika- 
chom  Is  clearly  confident  that  America 
will  stay  the  course  until  aggression  is 
defeated  in  Vietnam  and  aU  Asia  is 
thereby  made  safer.  He  has  confidence  in 
the  word  of  our  President,  and  we,  like- 
wise, can  have  confidence  in  the  stamina 
and  suying  power  of  our  tough  ally. 
Thailand. 

I  ask  consent  that  Mr.  Drummond  s 
column  be  printed  in  the  Rtcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

THAILA.ND  Has  No  Pawt  H«a«t8  in  Wa«  on 

Red  AccRCsaxoN 

(By  Roecoe  Drununond) 

Bangkok —There  are  no  faint  hearts  in 

Thailand     The    Thai    government    and    the 

Thai  people  are  totaUy  committed  to  doing 


everything  they  can.  whatever  the  risk,  to 
halt  Communist  expanslon-by-force  in  Viet- 
nam. 

They  were  not  disheartened  by  the  ex- 
plosive flareup  of  Vletcong  fighting  in 
Sa'.tfun:  they  are  even  more  determined  to 
do  their  part  to  defeat  the  aggression  against 
South  Vietnam  before  It  pounds  more  fierce- 
ly at  their  own  gates. 

They  are  not  Interested  In  neutrality  or 
nonaUgnment  or  playing  both  sides  to  save 
their  skins. 

They  choee  the  side  of  risking  all  to  Insure 
their  own  freedom.  They  made  the  choice 
when  It  was  dangerous,  when  the  tide  of 
Chinese  communism  looked  like  the  Irre- 
sistible wave  of  the  future,  when  the  United 
States  was  a  long  ways  away,  and  when  It 
looked  more  like  national  suicide  than  na- 
tional safety  to  stand  up  against  the  Com- 
munists. 
But  this  Is  nothing  new  for  the  Thais. 
Thailand  was  the  first  Asian  nation  to 
send  troope  to  fight  alongside  the  United 
States  and  the  U.N.  In  Korea. 

It  instantly  Joined  SEATO  In  the  first 
faint  beginnings  of  coUecUve  security  in 
the  Pacific. 

Today  Thailand  is  Increasing  Its  combat 
force  in  Vietnam  fivefold— from  2500  to 
12.500. 

They  are  not  toying  with  the  peril  of  Com- 
munist expanslon-by-force.  They  are  meet- 
ing It  head-on  with  heads  up. 

How  is  It  that  this  relatively  smaU  coun- 
try of  32  million  people.  In  the  shadow  of  the 
truculent  land  of  Mao  Tse-tung— who  has 
been  training  700  million  Chinese  to  beUeve 
that  "power  comes  only  out  of  the  barrel 
of  a  gun"  or  atomic  bomb— etood  high  above 
the  Asian  neutralists  and  said  to  the  ag- 
gressors in  Korea  and  Vietnam:  "We  are  not 


neutral:   we  are  against  you;  we  will  fight 
for  our  freedom  or  faU  In  the  act?" 

It  may  seem  surprising  to  Americans,  who 
are  dismayed  by  so  much  neutralism  in  the 
world,  that  ThaiUmd  stood  up  when  others 
lay  down,  but  It  was  not  a  hard  decision  for 
the  Thai  leaders,  nor  was  It  surprising  for 
the  Thai  people. 

For  2000  years  Thailand  (born  Slam)  has 
been  an  Independent  nation  and  the  Thais 
Intend  to  keep  It  that  way. 

(Some  43,000  US.  troops  and  B-62  bomb- 
ers use  bases  here  by  Invitation  of  the  Thai 
government  and  under  Thai  military  au- 
thority. We  are  the  guests  of  a  most  trust- 
worthy ally  whose  active  commitment  to 
our  Joint  cause  makes  written  agreement 
unnecessary.) 

Thailand  has  never  been  a  colonial  posses- 
'slon   of   any   power   in   Its   hUtory.   Having 
avoided  Western  colonialism.  It  does  not  In- 
tend to  yield  to  Eastern  Communist  colonial- 
ism. 

Thais  have  a  deep  pride  in  their  Independ- 
ence as  a  people  and  as  a  nation  and  are 
prepared  to  fight  to  help  other  Asian  nations 
keep  their  Independence  as  the  best  means 
of  protecting  their  own  Independence. 

Their  Instincts  are  for  freedom,  and  Com- 
munist propaganda  about  "wms  of  libera- 
tion" doesn't  fool  them  one  bit. 

It  Is  superficial  to  Impute  mercenary  mo- 
tives to  Thailand's  bold  commitment  to  Viet- 
nam, the  alleged  motive  being  to  grasp  U.S. 
economic  aid  and  arms.  The  most  unfair  and 
untrue  cynlcUm  I  have  heard  is  the  state- 
ment that  'Thailand  is  the  best  ally  money 
can  buy." 

Money  could  never  buy  Thailand's  com- 
mitment to  Vietnam  and  it  didn't.  American 
arms  have  speeded  and  strengthened  that 
help,  but  it  didn't  buy  It. 
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The  l>est  proof  of  what  brought  Thailand 
to  the  defense  of  South  Vietnam  and  where 
Thai  sentiments  run  Is  that,  when  the  gov- 
ernment announced  It  wanted  to  send  1 0  OOO 
morTtroops   to  Saigon.  30.000  young  Thais 

'°F"rommt  conversation  with  Prime  Minister 
Thanom  KUlikachorn,  It  l8<=lear  that  the 
Thai  leaders  are  totally  confident  that  Amer- 
^  will  stay  the  course  In  Vietnam  until 
t^e  rggresslon  has  been  defeated.  He  has  the 
word  of  me  President  of  the  United  StaWs 
orally  and  In  writing,  "mere  Is  no  credibility 

^^wfhive  reason  to  have  equal  confldence 
in  the  stamina  and  staying  power  of  Thai- 
land.   

SANDERS  ASSOCIATES,  INC-  NEW 
HAMPSHIRE'S  LARGEST  EMPLOY- 
ER 


Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  Sand- 
ers Associates,  Inc..  New  Hampshires 
largest  employer,  recently  broke  ground 
at  Reston.  Va.,  for  a  new  plant  which 
will  add  50.000  square  feet  to  its  re- 
search and  manufacturing  capability  in 
electronics.  , 

The  new  plant  wiU  house  Sanders  in- 
ternational Ground  Systems  Division 
which  designs  uniquely  reliable  long- 
range  communications  systems  for  the 
united  States  and  for  developing  coun- 
tries  as  they  come  in  closer  contact  with 
the  rest  of  the  world.  The  work  of  tWs 
division  is  now  being  conducted  in  leased 
facilities  in  Springfield,  Va. 

The  latest  expansion  of  Sanders  As- 
sociates typifies  that  vigorous^ j;?";}! 
company's  spirit  of  relentless,  searchtog 
inquiry  all  along  the  frontiers  of  elec- 
tronics. ^  _^,.  .  ^^- 
This  spirit  found  a  very  fertile  home 
in  my  State  when  the  company  moved 
to  Nashua.  N.H..  shortly  after  it  was 
founded  in  1951.  Both  the  State  and 
Sanders  have  flourished  substantially 
since  then. 

Contrary  to  a  popular  Impression  that 
the  Granite  Stete  is  only  a  sportsman  s 
and  vacationer's  paradise,  New  Hamp- 
shire is  in  addition,  the  second  most  in- 
dustrialized State  in  the  Union. 

The  southern  part  of  New  Hampshire, 
in  particular,  is  aUve  with  construction 
activity  for  new  and  expand  ng  ndus- 
tries:  31  new  and  45  expanding  indus- 
tries in  1967. 

As  the  State's  largest  employer,  Sand- 
ers Associates  has  contributed  slgnifl- 
cantly  to  New  Hampshire's  industrial  ex- 
pansion and  very  enviable  employment 
picture.  The  State  as  a  whole  enjoys  the 
lowest  unemployment  rate  in  the  Na- 
tion—2  percent.  Nashua  is  the  home  of 
Sanders    corporate    headquarters    and 
many  of  its  manufacturing  plants  The 
unemployment  rate  in  that  city  is  1.4 
percent.  In  Manchester,  where  Sanders 
employs  about  850  men  and  women,  the 
rate  is  2  percent. 

Sanders  facilities  in  existence  and 
under  construction  in  Ave  States  total 
1  900,000  square  feet.  In  addition  to  tne 
plants  in  Nashua  and  Manchester.  N.H., 
and  the  faculty  now  being  built  at  Res- 
ton,  Sanders  has  others  in  South  Port- 
land. Maine.  Bedford.  Wobum  and 
Cambridge.  Mass.,  and  Plainview,  N.Y. 

Sanders  now  employs  approximately 
10  000  people.  Total  sales  nearly  doubled 


in  1967  te  almost  $140  million,  and  are 
expected  to  exceed  $180  million  in  1968^ 
This  growth  represents  both  military 
and  commercial  sales.  Today.  Sanders  is 
the  50th  largest  Department  of  Defense 
contractor;  the  27th  largest  in  research, 
development,  testing  and  evaluation 
work  for  the  Defense  Department,  and 
the  51st  largest  contractor  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Admlnis- 

"^  As°chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Small  Business  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  I  was  particu- 
larly impressed  with  the  impact  Sand- 
ers' expansion  has  had  on  small  busi- 
nesses in  the  American  business  com- 
munity. Last  year,  Sanders  let  some  8,000 
subcontracts  and  purchase  orders  to 
companies  In  45  States;  more  than  one- 
third  m  dollar  value,  to  New  England 
companies,  61  percent  went  to  companies 
with  500  or  fewer  employees. 

A  brief  description  of  the  range  of  the 
New  Hampshire  company's  activities  will 
show  its  many  contributions  to  national 
defense,  as  weU  as  Its  expanding  com- 
mercial work.  v-.-*i-„*«H 
In    this    day    of    super-sophlstlcated 
weaponry,  the  defense  of  our  Nation  de- 
mands the  utmost  In  creativity  and  In- 
genuity from  American  industry.  Sand- 
ers is  a  leading  designer  and  producer 
of  electronic  warfare  systems.  In  fact, 
in  some  areas  of  this  field,  it  is  our  Gov- 
ernment's most  important  supplier. 

For  the  U.S.  Navy,  Sanders  is  a  prime 
contractor  In  the  design  and  production 
of  electronic  countermeasure  systems, 
providing  Navy  pilots  with  electronic 
eyes  and  tools  to  anticipate  hostUe  ac- 
tions and  thwart  them.  The  development 
and  production  of  these  systems  involve 
Sanders  deeply  in  the  fields  of  radar,  di- 
rection finding,  arming,  and  various 
countermeasures  techniques. 

Periodically,  chilUng  new  sets  of  sta- 
tistics draw  pictures  of  fleets  of  death 
lurking  In  the  seas  as  the  science  of  sub- 
marine warfare  becomes  more  sophisti- 
cated  The  antisubmarine  warfare  mis- 
sion of  the  U.S.  Navy  must  keep  pace 
with  this  menace  to  the  security  of  our 
Nation.  Sanders  Ocean  Systems  Division 
contributes  substantially  to  this  mission 
through  the  development  and  manufac- 
ture of  sonobuoys  and  complete  antisub- 
marine warfare  systems.  In  accordance 
with  Sanders'  philosophy  of  preparing 
for  the  future  today,  this  division  Is  con- 
centrating  on   new,   advanced   systems 
that  detect,  classify  and  track  both  sur- 
face and  subsm-face  vessels. 

Other  Sanders  development  and  man- 
ufacturing programs  for  the  Defense  De- 
partment  range   from   ground   support 
systems  for  battlefield  and  missile  oper- 
ations to  training  systems.  The  Sanders 
subminlature  rate  gyro  wUl  be  a  key  ele- 
ment in  the  new  standard  missile.  The 
companv  has  also  provided  defense  plan- 
ners with  such  Innovations  as  a  highly 
sophisticated  radar  system  that  can  de- 
tect   low    flying    aircraft    In    forward 
battlefield  areas  «fd  Identify  them  as 
friend  or  foe,  and  with  RASCOKi:-,  a 
radar  training  system  used  by  all  three 
services  to  provide  instant  evaluation  of 
the  effectiveness  of  missUe  systems  and 
antiaircraft  and  antipersonnel  firing. 


Scientists  In  the  fields  of  electro-optics, 
lasers,  and  radiation  systems  are  devel- 
oping and  improving  weapons  delivery 
systems,  space  guidance  systems  and  are 
working  on  the  problem  of  avoiding  the 
agonizing  moments  of  communications 
blackouts  whUe  space  vehicles  reenter  the 

atmosphere  .  ,  ^ ,  j 

Sanders  Nuclear  Corp.,  which  is  owned 
iointly  by  Sanders  Associates.  Inc.,  and 
Cambridge  Nuclear  Corp  built  and 
fueled  the  world's  first  thulium  oxide 
power  generator.  Sanders  Nuclear  is  now 
under  contract  to  the  Atomic  Enerp 
Commission  to  investigate  the  posslbUi- 
ties  of  using  thulium-170  and  thulium- 
171  as  sources  for  power  generation  and 

^1  mentioned  earlier  that  Sanders  As- 
sociates is  rapidly  expanding  in  commer- 
cial electronics  markets. 

In  the  computer  age,  a  major  problem 
Is  to  be  able  to  select  specific,  pertinent 
facts  after  computers,  with  their  voraci- 
ous appetites,  have  digested  mountains 

of  Information.  , 

Sanders  display  computer  systems  al- 
low users  to  Instantly  reach  iJito  those 
mountains  for  the  precise  facts  they  need, 
to  see  them  displayed  In  the  form  useful 
to  them,  and,  if  necessary,  to  change  and 
update  the  Information  whUe  It  Is  dis- 
played before  them. 

Sanders  has  developed  and  manufac- 
tured data  management  systems  tailored 
for  the  varying  needs  of  Government  and 
industry  to  slash  the  time  consumed 
by  traditional  paperwork. 

A  cllnl-call  system,  for  example  main- 
tains hospital  records  electronically  and 
frees  doctors  and  nurses  to  devote  more 
time  to  patient  care. 

The  legislature  of  a  major  State  is  in- 
stelllng  a  Sanders  computer-display 
system  which  will  flash  a  sumn^^ry  and 
legislative  history  of  any  pending  bill  on 
one  of  32  television -like  screens  at  var- 
ious points  in  the  capital  building  when 
a  lawmaker  wants  to  refresh  his  memory 

of  the  bill.  ,      ,       „ .  ,„ 

Police  agencies,  utilities,  banks,  and  In- 
dustry, too.  flnd  Sanders  data  manage- 
ment system  promote  efficiency  and  ac- 
curacy m  keeping  records  and  serving 

^^landere-developed  electronics  systems 
which  help  tighten  America's  defenses 
and  bring  order  and  utility  to  the  infor- 
mation and  communications  fields  would 
be  largely  of  academic  interest  if  they 
were  not  meshed  with  extensive  manu- 
facturing capabilities.  As  can  be  imagliied 
from  the  broad  range  of  Sanders  involve- 
ment m  electronics,  its  skilled  produc- 
tion teams  must  regularly  turn  out  elec- 
tromechanical and  other  devices  with  a 
precision  unthinkable  even  a  few  years 

^l' should  point  out  also  that  Sanders' 
manufacturing  capacity  has  kept  pace 
with  the  demands  of  military  and  civilian 

*^"wiT"'New  Hampshire  have  always 
been  proud  of  the  self-reliant  and  for- 
ward-looking men  and  women  who  find 
our  State  congenial.  I  am  sure  this  has 
been  a  factor  in  the  overall  industrial 
growth  of  the  State. 

The  fact  that  about  250  people  join 
Sanders  each  month  is  a  tribute  to  the 
intellectual  challenge  and  opportunity 
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which  the  company  adds  to  the  many 
lures  of  living  In  New  Hampshire. 

Sanders'  growth  has  been  dependent 
upon  attracting  highly  skilled  and  tal- 
ented people  at  a  time  when  other  pro- 
gressive companies  throughout  the  Na- 
tion are  competing  for  them. 

Mr.  Royden  C.  Sanders,  Jr.,  the  presi- 
dent and  founder  of  Sanders  Associates, 
is  keenly  aware  of  the  importonce  of  peo- 
ple in  the  success  story  of  his  company. 
He  put  it  this  way  last  December: 

The  success  we  have  shown  would  be 

impossible  without  the  special  kind  of  peo- 
ple we  have  at  Sanders  Associates. 

Our  type  of  company  needs  people  who 
demand  challenges  and  opportunities;  people 
who  are  stirred  by  the  need  of  our  world 
today  and  tomorrovr  for  new  systems  con- 
cepts: production  people  who  want  to  manu- 
facture equipment  never  produced  before, 
and  administrative  people  who  understand 
this  kind  of  working  climate. 

Mr.  President,  both  the  mllltai-y  and 
commercial  phases  of  American  life  have 
been  the  beneficiaries  of  Sanders"  ability 
to  generate  an  Idea,  explore  it.  determine 
its  practicality,  and  translate  the  idea 
Into  systems  and  products. 

Day  in  and  day  out.  the  many  divi- 
sions of  Sanders  Associates  prove  again 
the  appropriateness  of  their  corporate 
theme:  "Creating  New  Directions  In 
Electronics." 
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TRUTH  IN  LENDING 


Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr  President,  re- 
cently the  truth-in-lendlng  bill,  which 
was  so  ably  piloted  through  the  Senate 
by  the  distineuished  senior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  I  Mr.  ProxmireI.  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  House 
bill  is  an  even  more  effective  bill.  It  builds 
upon  the  constructive  achievements  of 
the  Senate  bill.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
conference  committee  can  recommend 
sound  legislation  in  this  area  which  will 
adequately  protect  consumers  and  which 
is  workable  to  the  credit  industry. 

The  Virginia  Law  Weekly  of  Febru- 
ary 15  contams  an  excellent  article 
written  by  Senator  Proxmire.  The  article 
analsrzes  the  background  of  the  truth- 
in-lendlng  bill  and  the  number  of  ap- 
proaches to  protecting  consumer  inter- 
ests. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Dicta:    Law  fob  the  Poor — PKOxMrBK   Ana- 
LTZS8  Laws  Ootmninc  Cxzorr  Terms 
( By  Senator  William  Proxmwe) 
(William  Proxmixc  received  his  B_A.  from 
Yale   University  In    1938.  He  also  earned  an 
MBA.  and  an  M.P  A.  from  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. Before  entering  the  United  Stales  Sen- 
ate, he  worked  for  J.  P  Morgan  4c  Co..  taught 
government   at   Harvard   and   served   In   the 
Wisconsin  legislature. 

"(Senator  Prox.mire  has  served  In  the  Sen- 
ate since  1958.  He  Is  chairman  of  the  Con- 
gressional Joint  Economic  Committee  and 
Introduced  the  Truth-ln-Lendlng  bill  In  the 
Senate  In  1966.) 

Consumer  credit  Is  one  of  the  fastest  grow- 
ing Industries  In  our  economy.  At  the  end  of 
1966,  .American  consumers  owed  more  than 
$96  billion  in  short  term  debt,  ^r  tjits  debt, 
consumers  paid  over  $13  billion  a  year  In 
Interest.  Since  1945  consumer  credit  has 
grown  four  and  one-half  times  as  fast  as 
our  economy  as  a  whole.  The  rapid  rise  of 


the  coMumer  credit  Industry  over  the  last 
50  years  has  brought  with  it  a  variety  of 
responses  taken  by  public  policy  In  safe- 
guarding consumer  Interest.  This  article  out- 
lines three  basic  ways  In  which  govern- 
ment has  sought  to  protect  the  consumer. 
In  a  free  enterprise  economy,  government 
has  generally  been  content  to  permit  the 
forces  of  competition  to  establish  the  appro- 
priate price  between  the  buyer  and  seller. 
However,  throughout  history,  consumer  cred- 
it has  been  a  notable  exception.  Govern- 
ments have  consistently  Intervened  to  es- 
tablish maximum  charges  for  credit.  Even 
in  ancient  Babylonia,  over  thirty-seven  cen- 
turies ago.  lenders  had  to  conform  to  specific 
statutory  ceilings  If  the  celling  were  ex- 
ceeded, the  entire  principal  and  Interest 
could  be  forfeited. 

The  Idea  that  usury  Is  a  serious  moral 
crime  U  deeply  Imbedded  In  the  teachings 
of  the  early  Catholic  church.  During  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  six  per  cent  "Just  price 
doctrine"  gradually  evolved  to  protect  bor- 
rowers from  sophisticated  money  lenders. 
Much  of  this  thinking  found  Ite  way  Into 
usury  sUtutes  of  our  states.  For  example, 
forty-six  states  have  established  a  six  per 
cent  usury  celling  when  the  rate  Is  not 
specined  In  the  contract  Somewhat  higher 
rates  are  permitted  when  the  rate  Is  speci- 
fied. 

regulation  corrects  market  imbalance 
The  basic  premise  behind  the  establish- 
ment of  rate  ceilings  seems  to  be  that  an 
imbalance  exUts  In  the  market  place.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  lender  Is  extremely  knowl- 
edgeable about  money  and  finance  and  Is  In 
a  strong  position  to  enforce  his  legal  rights. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  borrower  Is  frequently 
poor,  uninformed  and  desperate.  To  charge 
■all  that  the  market  will  bear"  has  been  re- 
garded as  an  unconscionable  exploitation  of 
the  defenseless  Hence,  rate  ceilings  have  been 
established. 

These  same  concepts,  although  somewhat 
stretched,  were  applied  during  the  growth 
of  the  American  consumer  credit  Industry.  It 
soon  became  evident  that  the  six  per  cent 
usury  laws  were  too  low  to  permit  the  de- 
velopment of  a  responsible  consumer  credit 
Industry.  As  a  result,  the  usury  laws  were 
amended,  but  often  In  a  backhanded  way.  For 
example,  the  model  small  loan  leglslaUon 
recommended  by  the  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion In  1916  authorized  consumer  finance 
companies  to  charge  rates  as  high  as  three 
per  cent  per  month.  Those  who  sponsored 
the  model  legislation  feared  state  legislatures 
would  never  enact  It  If  the  monthly  rate 
celling  were  stated  as  an  annual  rate  of 
thlrty-slx  per  cent  per  year. 

The  following  table  will  give  some  Idea 
of  the  present  status  of  rate  ceilings  through- 
out the  United  States  on  various  types  of 
credit  transactions. 


Numbsr  ol 
Type  ot  crtdit  SUlMln        Number       Ptrcsntol 

transaction  or  crtdrtoi  which  ertdit  ol  Stales  population 
transaction  with  calling  covcrad' 
ispersHttsd' 


Small  loan  companias. 
State-chartered 

credit  unions      

Commaicial  bank 

installniani  loans... 
Industrial  banks  ..  .. 
Retail  installmant 

contrxts(nonauto). 
Retail  installment 

contracts  (auto) 

Revolvmi  chart* 

accounts  


SO 
*i 

Si 

25 

SI 
SI 
SI 


so 

40 

33 

24 

2S 
38 
17 


100 

90 

S6 
9« 

S7 

73 

SO 


major  forms  of  consumer  credit.  Interestingly 
enough,  the  evidence  presented  to  the  Senate 
Banking  Committee  Indicates  that  non-auto 
retail  Installment  contracts  Is  the  type  of 
credit  most  often  associated  with  excessive 
credit  charges.  For  example,  figures  complied 
by  a  bankruptcy  court  reveal  annual  rates  as 
high  as  236  per  cent  for  TV  and  hl-fl  sets. 
200  per  cent  for  clothing,  and  105  per  cent 
for  furniture.  As  the  table  shows,  only  fifty- 
seven  per  cent  of  the  United  States  popula- 
tion Is  protected  by  a  rate  celling  on  non- 
auto  Installment  credit. 

In  addition  to  rate  ceilings,  the  regulatory 
approach  has  taken  other  forms.  Most  states 
have  detailed  legislation  setting  forth  the 
rights  of  the  consumer  on  credit  transac- 
tions. These  provisions  cover  rebate  proce- 
dure, the  remedies  of  the  consumer  In  the 
event  of  seller  default,  repossession  practices, 
garnishment,  etc.  However,  the  main  effort  to 
control  the  coet  of  consumer  credit  has  been 
through  the  rate  celling  provision. 

A  completely  different  approach  has  been 
to  emphasize  disclosure  rather  than  regula- 
tion. This  approach  Is  based  upon  a  funda- 
menUUy  different  premise.  It  assumes  that 
most  consumers  are  able  to  make  intelligent 
decUlons  if  they  know  the  facts.  It  tends  to 
be  less  moralistic  than  the  regulatory  ap- 
proach. Some  who  argue  this  view  see  noth- 
ing wrong  with  a  consumer  paying  thirty  or 
forty  or  fifty  per  cent  Interest  provided  he 
fully  realizes  what  he  Is  paying  and  still  be- 
lieves the  benefit  Is  worth  the  cost.  Those 
who  argue  the  regulatory  approach  tend  to 
regard  interest  this  high  as  Immoral,  even  If 
It  may  be  agreed  to  by  the  consumer.  Ac- 
tually, most  who  favor  disclosure  do  so  on 
the  assumption  that  the  free  and  open  com- 
peUtlon  provided  by  full  disclosure  will  serve 
to  lower  the  cost  of  credit.  For  example.  If 
competition  were  to  lower  the  rate  on  con- 
sumer credit  by  only  one  percentage  point, 
American  consumers  would  save  nearly  one 
billion  dollars  a  year  In  credit  charges. 

The  promotion  of  price  competition  has  al- 
ways been  a  central  aim  of  the  Federal  Truth 
In  Lending  bill  which  I  Introduced  In  the 
Senate  In  January  of  1966.  This  bill  passed 
the  Senate  In  July  by  a  vote  of  92  to  0  and 
recently  passed  the  House  Banking  Com- 
mittee by  a  vote  of  30  to  1.  With  thU  support, 
the  final  passage  Is  expected  some  time  in 
February. 

families  are  VNINrORMXD 

Many  people  have  argued  that  the  Truth  In 
Lending  blU  Is  aimed  parUcularly  at  the 
poor  who  can  least  afford  exorbitant  credit 
charges.  While  the  poor  will  no  doubt  benefit 
from  fuller  disclosure  of  credit  charges.  I  be- 
lieve It  Is  more  accurate  to  expect  that  the 
benefits  will  cut  across  all  Income  groups. 
The  facts  show  that  all  consumers,  regardless 
of  Income,  have  only  the  vaguest  Idea  of  what 
they  are  paying  for  credit.  A  recent  survey 
asked  a  representative  sample  of  families  to 
estimate  the  rate  of  Interest  they  were  paying 
on  their  debt.  The  average  estimate  was 
eight  per  cent.  The  actual  figure  turned  out 
to  be  twenty- five  per  cent,  or  nearly  three 
times  higher  1 

A  better  Idea  of  the  dUtrlbutlon  of  con- 
sumer credit  can  be  obtained  from  a  1962 
survey  conducted  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Boetfd: 


Family  income 


Percent  ot        Distribution 
families  with       ot  all  con- 
some  debt        sumer  debt 
(percent) 


I  Includes  District  ol  Columbia. 

'  Percent  ol  coverage  refers  to  the  population  of  those  btates 
with  the  ceiling  provision  as  a  percent  ol  the  total  population 
ol  those  States  in  whKh  the  type  ot  credit  transaction  is  per- 
mitted. (Information  compiled  by  legislative  Reference  Service 
ol  the  Library  of  Congress ) 

REGULATIONS  ALSO  GOVERN    REMEDIES 

"  As  the  Uble  shows,  a  majority  of  people 
enjoy  the  protection  of  rate  ceilings  on  aU 


Less  thar  J3,000 35 

J3.000  to  iS.OOO fl 

JS.OOO  to  J7.500 66 

J7.S00  to  JIO.OOO II 

JIO.OOO  to  JIS.OOO 62 

$15,000  to  J2S.OO0 55 

$25,000  to  J50.000 36 

$50,000  to  $100,000 14 

Over  $100,000 7 


7 

16 
25 
28 
17 
S 
1 
{') 
0) 


i  Less  than  M  •>>  1  peitrnt 


This  study  shows  that  the  poor,  that  is, 
those   with   incomes   under   $3,000    account 
or  onlT  seven  per  cent  of  total  consumer 
credit.  Moreover    the  poor  are  not  partlcu- 
larly  heavy  users  of  credit  compared  with 
other   mco'me   groups.  Only   tblrty-flve  per 
cent  of  the  poor  have  some  debt,  whereas 
seventy-two  per  cent  of  families  In  the  '7^ 
to  $10,000  income  bracket  are  In  debt  _TTie 
bulk  of  outstanding  consumer  fe^*7^«;y 
nine   per  cent-Is  held  by  families  In  the 
$3  MO  W  $10,000  income  bracket^  ^°  f  "^^ 
the    heaviest    users    of   credit   are   not   the 
poor,  but  the  average  family. 

The  approach  of  the  Truth  In  Lending  bill 
is  qu!te  simple.  It  requires  f'^^^^^J^: 
cloL  to  consumers  the  total  cc^t  of  credit^ 
The  cost  would  be  expressed  both  In  dollars 
and  as  an  annual  percentage  ^at*;^ 

The  most  important  and  most  controver- 
sial ^^ct  of  the  bill  has  been  the  annual 
nerceXge  rate.  The  rate  Is  designed  to 
er.e  as  a  universal  yardstick  ^or  consumers 
to  u'e  in  comparing  the  cost  of  credit  With 
knowledge  of  the  annual  rate,  consumers 
c^n  shop  as  effectively  for  credit  as  they 
shop   for   merchandise. 

The  annual  rate  functions  as  a  price  tag 
JthP  cost  of  credit.  Other  merchants  com- 
pete with  one  another  on  the  basis  of  unit 
?    ces*  For   gasoline^  the   re^-ant   price   1 

Lrto"-fierc?:srtrtre  ;Tb!icnf  tie 

lowest  possible  cost.  pffectlve 

hv  adding  all  sorts  of  ^^d  tlonal  lees  lor 
•  orocesslng,"  "Investigation"  and  the  like, 
whue  not  counting  these  In  the  rate. 

under  current  practices,  the  consumer  ^ 
faced  with  a  bewildering  variety  o*  dlsclo- 
lacea  v,un  ^^^  directly 

rite    the  cost  of  credit  should  decline,  not 
oniv  lor  the  poor,  but  for  all  users  of  credit. 

EDUCATION    IS    ANOIHER    APPROACH 

A  third  major  approach  to  consumer  credit 
protection   mav   be  termed   the   educational 
'  onroach    -nils  approach  has  attempted  to 
Sdlrectlv  on  those  consumers  ^vho  need 
sXfic  help  and  attention.  Various  consumer 
e?^ps  and  labor  unions  have  been  active  in 
Pducatinc  consumers  on  the  wise  use  of  con- 
lumer  crfdU.  Industry  groups  as  the  National 
Consumer  Finance  Association  have  also  been 
act^r^n  the  educational  front.  Non-profit 
^r^it   counseling   organizations   have   been 
established  In  a  number  of  cities  ^.ith  indus- 
try and  union   participation.  Many  of  our 
schools    and    universities    have    introduced 
special  courses  on  consumer  econom  cs.  The 
credit  union  movement  has  an  extensive  edu- 
cational program  to  educate  their  members 
on  the  use  of  credit. 

More  recently,  the  Federal  government  has 
entered  the  picture  through  the  poverty  pro- 
gram Many  of  the  Conununlty  Action  orga- 
nizations include  consumer  credit  counseling 
programs.  The  Neighborhood  Legal  Services 
program  has  been  particularly  successful  in 
seeing  that  the  legal  rights  of  the  poor  are 
given  adequate  protection. 


COMBINED    APPROACHES    MAY    REDUCE    RATES 

I  believe  that  consumer  education  will 
come  to  be  increasingly  important  with  the 
passage  of  the  Truth  In  Lending  law.  Without 
a  comprehensive  disclosure  law,  consumer 
education  programs  have  been  stymied.  It 
does  little  good  to  teach  a  person  to  ehop  for 
credit  when  he  is  required  to  perform  com- 
plicated mathematical  computations  to  com- 
pare one  credit  plan  with  another. 

There  Is  some  reasons  to  believe  the  dis- 
closure approach  combined  %vlth  a  stepped 
up  program  of  consumer  education  might 
ultlinately  replace  statutory  rate  celhngf. 
One  problem  with  maximum  rate  ceilings  is 
that  they  tend  to  become  «  leg»"^f^^°7J^ 
price  fixing.  For  example,  the  small  loan  laws 
were  originally  intended  to  establish  a 
maximunf  celling.  However,  the  maximum 
rate  tends  to  become  the  going  rate. 

in  our  economy,  I  believe  the  free  market 
has  proven  to  be  the  best  method  lor  regulat- 
ine  rates.  If  we  can  permit  the  market  to 
funcuon  more  elHciently  through  disclosure 
and  consumer  education,  the  need  for 
statutory  rate  fixing  may  one  day  disappear. 


ILLNESS   OF   ROBERT    G.    DUNPHY. 
SERGEANT  AT  ARMS 


Mr  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
recently  distressed  by  the  news  that  my 
friend,  Bob  Dunphy.  our  Sergeant  at 
Arms,  is  temporarily  incapacitated  by 

illness 

Prior  to  his  election  as  Sergeant  at 
Arms  in  January  1966,  Robert  Q-Dun- 
phy  had  served  for  many  years  as  Deputy 
Sergeant  at  Arms.  Since  his  election  to 
his  present  post.  I  have  heard  him  praised 
on  every  side,  by  Senator  and  staff,  Dem- 
ocrat and  Republican. 

As  a  freshman  Senator,  I  am  particu- 
larly grateful  to  Bob  and  his  fine  staff 
for  the  wonderful  assistance  they  have 
given  me.  During  my  first  few  weeks 
here.  I  called  on  Bob  so  often  it  was  Uke 
having  an  extra  man  on  my  staff.  Bob 
always  responded  quickly  and  capably 
and  in  the  most  courteous  fashion.  Other 
Senators,  I  am  sure,  received  the  same 
fine  attention. 

I  know  that  every  Member  of  this  body 
joins  me  in  wishing  Bob  a  speedy  re- 
covery and  a  quick  return  to  the  Job  he 
has  filled  so  well. 


tlcularly  dramatic.  Where  Russia  had  only 
half  a  dozen  ships  a  year  ago.  it  now  has  48 
ships,   almost   as  many   as   the  50-shlp  U^.^ 
fleet,  which  for  years  had  made  the     Med 
practically  an  American  lake.  Many  of  tne 
Soviet  ships  came  through  the  Dardanelles 
during  the  Six-Day  War,   and   their  arrival 
helped    persuade    the    Israelis    to    accept    a 
cease-flre.  The  Soviets  have  enhanced  their 
new  image  as  the  protector  of  their  Arab 
allies  by  keeping  a  few  ships  In  Alexandria 
and  Port  Said  so  that  Israeli  bombers  will 
not  be  tempted  to  blast  away  at  the  vast 
amount  of  war  materiel  that  Is  flowing  Into 
those  ports.  ,    ^         .   -„„^ 

one  main  Soviet  objective  is  to  out-flaiik 
NATO's  land-based  defenses— a  goal  that  the 
Russian  navy  has  partially  reached  by  pene- 
trating the  Mediterranean.  In  a  report  to  the 
Western    European    Union    last    November 
Dutch  Delegate  Frans  Goedhart  warned:     It 
is  no  longer  correct  to  speak  of  the  'danger 
of  the  Soviet  Union  outflanking  the  NATO 
southern  flank.  This  -danger'  has  become  a 
reality  "  To  the  north,  the  Russians  have  also 
tum^'  the  Baltic  Into  a  virtual  Red  Sea  on 
v?hlch  their  warships  now  outnumber  NATO 

°To  support  Its  growing  naval  activity.  Rus- 
sia is  searching  for  new  bases  and  ports  of 
call   Soviet  diplomats  are  setting  up  an  em- 
bassy m  the  new  republic  of  South  Yemen^ 
where  the  Russians  have  their  eye  on  the 
former  British  naval  Installation  at  Aden, 
the  installation  not  only  controls  entry  to  the 
Red  Sea  but  Is  an  Ideal  base  from  which  to  ex- 
pand influence  Into  the  oil-rich  sheikdoms  of 
the  Persian  Gulf.  The  Soviets  may  also  be 
able  to  use  the  facilities  of  the  big  Brl    sh 
naval  base  at  Singapore,  which  Pr/me  Min- 
ister Lee  Kuan  Yew  has  said  he  will  rent  to 
all  comers  after  the  Royal  Navy  pulls  out  in 
1971   The  big  question  in  the  Mediterranean 
is  whether  the  Russians  will  move  Into  the 
Algerian  naval  base  at  Mers-el-Keblr,  which 
the  French  evacuated  last  month:  It  Is  only 
315  miles  east  of   Gibraltar.   Russians  have 
also  used  their  Influence  with  the  Arabs  to 
set  up  secret  stockpiles  of  spare  parts  wlthm 
trucking  distance  of  Arab  ports. 


THE    GROWTH    OF    THE    RUSSIA 
NAVY-     NEW    POSSIBLE    DANGER 
TO  THE  UNITED   STATES— IV 
Mr  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  upon 
return  from   a   trip   to  the  Far   East, 
Middle  East,  and  Europe  last  September. 
I  expressed  to  the  Senate  my  concern  at 
the  very  rapid  growth  of  the  Soviet  fleet. 
This  penetration  into  the  Mediterra- 
nean is  weU  described  in  a  recent  article 
in  Time  magazine  as  part  of  a  Russian 
strategy  to  outflank  NATO  on  the  south. 
In  the  north,  Russian  warships  already 
outnumber  NATO  forces  in  the  Baltic  by 

some  5  to  1.  ^  ^v.  *.      w^^ 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  por- 
tion of  this  article,  "Russia:  Power  Play 
on  the  Oceans,"  be  inserted  at  this  point 
in  the  Record.  • 

ThPre  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


(From  Time  magazine.  Feb.  23,  1968] 
outflanking  NATO.  In  the  Mediterranean, 
the  impact  of  the  Soviet  fleet  has  been  par- 


OUTDOOR  WRITER  SUPPORTS  BH^L 
PREVENTING  IMPORTATION  OF 
ENDANGERED  SPECIES  ILLE- 
GALLY TAKEN 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
Mr  John  Thompson,  outdoor  writer  for 
the  Fort  Worth  Star  Telegram,  has 
written  an  article  published  in  the  Feb- 
ruary 20.  1968.  issue  of  that  paper  re- 
garding the  endangered  species  animals 
of  the  worid.  under  the  title  "It  s  Skin 
Off  Their  Backs — Fashion  Market  Hard 

°"ir^?5ttg  of  the  bill,  S.  2984.  which 
I  introduced  last  month,  he  states— 

Hopefully  this  bill  vAW  help  prevent  the 
extinction  of  many  species  of  animals,  as 
well  as  aid  In  the  curbing  of  Illegal  procure- 
ment of  these  animals. 

Because  of  the  excellent  discussion  of 
this  bill  to  prevent  the  importation  of 
endangered  species  of  fish  or  wildlife  or 
their  skins,  where  illegally  taken,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  pnnted 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IT'S  SKIN  Oft  their  Backs— Fashion  Markft 

Hard  on  Animals 

(By  John  Thompson) 

One  of  the  toughest  problems  facing  game 

management  officials  these  days  is  brought 

about  by  fashion. 
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When  It  becomes  fMhlonable  to  be  ieen 
in  a  leoperd  skin  coat,  or  wearing  alligator 
thoee.  and  when  there  are  thoee  who  will 
pay  tremendous  prlcea  to  wear  theee  Iteme, 
then    the    game    department    people    have 

probleme. 

If  a  government  policeman  In  the  coiin- 
try  of  Tanzania  can  make  a  year'e  wages  by 
illegally  killing  a  leopard,  the  leopard  had 
better  make  luelf  scarce. 

When  poachers  can  Invade  the  marsh 
country  of  Southeast  Texas  and  Southwest 
Louisiana  after  alligators  at  night  and  make 
as  high  as  ta.OOO  a  month,  the  threat  of  a 
$300  fine  Isnt  going  to  stop  them. 

At  the  International  Big  Oame  Hunter's 
and  Fisherman's  Conference  In  San  Antonio 
last  year,  the  fashion  market  was  said  to  pose 
the  biggest  threat  to  the  African  and  South 
American  game  animals. 

In  South  America  the  big  draw  Is  the  beau- 
Uful  skin  of  the  Jaguar,  and  other  smaUer 
cats  such  as  the  ocelot. 

Perhaps  If  a  bill  Introduced  last  Friday 
by  Sen.  Ralph  Tarborough  of  Texas  Is  paiMd. 
much  of  this  pressure  on  scarce  game  ani- 
mals can  be  removed. 

Under  the  Yarborough  bill,  federal  authof- 
Itlee  wo\»hl.  first,  prevent  Importation  of 
n«h  and  wrtdllfe  threatened  with  extinction 
and  products  derived  from  them,  and  sec- 
ond stop  interstate  commerce  of  hides,  furs 
and  other  products  of  Illegally  acquired 
animals    and    reptiles. 

The  secretary  of  the  Interior  also  would 
consult  with  foreign  countries  to  decide 
which  species  should  be  limited. 

ThU  bin  could  have  far  reaching  effecU 
in  the  U.S.  as  well  as  In  the  foreign  coun- 
tries. _ 

At  times  there  Is  a  big  traffic  in  Ulegally 
taken  alligators  and  other  game  animals 
such  as  bear,  and  many  birds. 

ThU  would  give  the  authorities  a  tool 
with  which  to  stop  the  violators.  Texas  au- 
thorities have  had  a  rough  time  with  the 
alUgator  poachers  because  the  law  sutes 
that  It  Is  Ulegal  to  Uke  the  gators,  but  It 
la  not  Illegal  to  have  them  in  possession. 

Under  this  law  the  game  wardens  must 
catch  the  poachers  with  the  goods  to  make 
a  case.  Once  the  outlaws  get  the  game  to 
town,  there  Is  nothing  the  wardens  can  do. 
There  Is  no  doubt  our  Mexican  friends 
wUl  be  quite  thankful  for  such  a  law.  The 
US  is  probably  the  biggest  fur  market  In 
the  world.  In  this  role  the  US.  purchases 
most.  If  not  aU.  of  the  Jaguar  skins  taken 

in  Mexico.  .      .w- 

Unfortunately  most  of  these  skins  for  the 
market  are  taken  Ulegally. 

fuT?  from  seals,  polar  bear,  elephant  and 
the  rhesus  monkey  are  others  which  have 
gained  popularity  with  the  fashion  set.  and 
therefore  set  themselves  up  for  tremendous 
pressure.  If  not  extinction. 

Hopefully  this  bill  would  help  prevent  the 
extinction  of  many  species  of  animals,  as 
well  as  aid  in  the  curbing  of  Illegal  procure- 
ment of   these   animals. 
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JOE  BOWMAN— A  FINE  TREASURY 
APPOINTMENT 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  confirmed  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Joseph  M.  Bowman.  Jr..  as  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  promoting 
him  from  his  current  position  of  Assist- 
ant to  the  Secretory  of  the  Treasury. 

I  heartily  endorse  this  appointment 
and  express  my  congratulations  'to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  his  fine 
choice.  Of  course.  I.  as  well,  congratulate 
Joe  Bowman  as  he  moves  into  this  new 
and  important  position  and  I  would  like 
to  express  my  sincere  best  wishes  to  him 
as  he  begins  his  new  duties. 


I  have  known  Mr.  Bowman  for  a  good 
many  years  mainly  through  our  associa- 
tion in  the  fiscal  and  economic  areas 
which  concern  me  on  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance,  on  which  I  serve. 

Mr.  Bowman,  who  comes  from  Georgia 
and  is  currently  residing  in  Virginia, 
brings  to  his  Job  an  excellent  background 
and  experience,  having  served  on  the 
Hill  In  a  legislative  capacity,  In  a  law 
firm  in  his  home  Stote.  as  congressional 
liaison  officer  for  the  Department  of 
Labor,  and  later  as  Deputy  Assistant  to 
the  Secretory  of  the  Treasury  for  Con- 
gressional Relations. 

Since  January  29.  he  has  been  Assist- 
ant to  the  Secretory  of  the  Treasury  for 
Congressional  Relations. 

I  have  always  been  impressed  with  his 
abilities  and  talent,  and  I  am  pleased 
that  this  new  honor  has  come  to  this 
fine  man. 

I  commend  Joe  Bowman  to  all  Sen- 
ators.   

WHAT  IS  HONORED  IN  A  COUNTRY 
WILL  BE  CULTIVATED  THERE 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  Secre- 
tory John  Gardner  has  said  that  as  a 
nation  and  a  people,  we  are  in  deep 
trouble. 

I  wish  to  express  my  strong  agreement 
with  the  former  Secretory  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
for  we  have  moved  a  long  way  from  the 
American  tradition  of  concern  to  create 
a  wholesome  and  satisfactory  society  for 
all.  Instead,  we  are  almost  totally  pre- 
occupied with  making  war. 

The  extent  that  this  Is  so  could  be 
seen  on  the  day  of  the  impressive  cere- 
monies honoring  Secretory  Robert  Mc- 
Namara  for  his  services  as  Secretary  of 
Defense.  With  no  attempt  here  to 
diminish  the  honors  paid  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara.  it  must  be  noted  that  on  that 
same  day  Secretary  Gardner  spent  his 
last  day  in  the  Cabinet.  Without  salute 
or  fanfare,  he  departed  the  tosk  of  Im- 
proving life  for  all  our  citizens. 

There  was  no  evident  public  note  or 
attention  given  the  loss  of  this  invaluable 
public  servant.  No  ceremony,  no  recogni- 
tion of  his  accomplishments  for  the 
many.  Instead,  our  honors  were  heaped 
on  another  man.  no  doubt  equally  dedi- 
cated, but  to  force  and  the  use  of  arms. 

Plato  said  that  what  is  honored  in  » 
country  will  be  cultivated  there. 

No  honor  for  John  Gardner  is  no  honor 
for  us,  the  American  people. 

I  can  only  concur  with  Mr.  Gardner 
that  we,  the  American  people,  are  indeed 
in  deep  trouble. 


cldcs  with  hearings  conducted  by  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Aging  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  of  which  Senator  Kbnnedv  of 
Massachusetts  Is  chairman  and  I  am  a 
member.  The  hearings  have  been  on 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  117,  which  pro- 
poses a  White  House  Conference  on  Ag- 
ing in  1970.  Many  of  the  participants  in 
the  NCOA  Conference  have  provided  the 
subcommittee  with  fine  testimony  en- 
dorsing the  White  House  Conference  and 
offering  suggestions. 

One  aspect  of  the  NCOA  Conference 
I  would  like  to  note  Is  the  1968  NCOA 
Awards  for  Meritorious  Achlevemente 
presented  on  March  5.  The  recipients  of 
these  five  awards  have  been  bestowed  an 
honor  of  which  they  may  certainly  be 
proud.  „    ^ 

The  award  to  Mr.  Herman  B.  Brot- 
man.  Chief  of  Reports  and  Analysis  for 
the  Administration  on  Aging,  is  i>ar- 
ticularly  significant  in  view  of  his  kind 
and  gracious  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging,  of 
which  I  am  chairman. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  achievements  of  the  award 
recipients  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  item  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  ON  THE  AGINa 
MERIT  AWARDS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  National  Council  on  the 
Aging  has  been  holding  Its  Northeastern 
Mid-Atlantic  Regional  Conference  here 
In  Washington,  D.C.,  for  the  past  4  days. 
This  conference  is  the  fourth  of  a  series 
whose  theme  is  "PracUcal  Steps  to  In- 
crease Services  and  Opportunities  for 
Older  People." 

The  holding  of  the  conference  coln- 


Thx  1968  NCOA  Awards  roR  MERrroRious 
Achievements.  Washington,  D.C.  March 
5.  1968 

SHELTERING    ARMS,    HOUSTON,    TEX. 

Sheltering  Arms  Is  one  of  the  very  few  vol- 
untary agencies  in  the  country  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  a  broad  program  of  services  to 
older  people.  It  began  as  a  ten-bed  home  for 
aged  "genteel  ladles",  chartered  In  1893.  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 
Since  that  time.  It  has  consistently  altered 
and  expanded  Its  program  to  keep  pace  with 
the  changing  and  growing  needs  of  older 
people. 

In  1949.  the  Houston  Community  Council 
made  a  study  of  the  needs  of  the  aging  and 
listed  a  number  of  recommendations  for  ac- 
tion. Sheltering  Arms  was  designated  as  a 
non- sectarian  United  Fund  agency  to  serve 
persons  60  and  over.  It  began  Its  new  pro- 
gram  In  1963  with  a  staff  of  four.  There  Is 
now  a  staff  of  67. 

Basic  to  and  coordinated  with  aU  services 
provided  by  Sheltering  Arms  are  Its  casework 
and  counseling  services,  with  a  current  case- 
load of  553.  Two  homemakers  were  part  of 
the  original  staff  of  four,  and  homemaker 
service  continues  to  be  a  significant  part  of 
the  program,  employing  23  homemakers.  Re- 
cently 22  home  health  aides  were  added,  cer- 
tified for  medicare,  under  a  contract  with 
the  Visiting  Nurse  Association. 

Another  example  of  the  pioneering  work 
of  Sheltering  Arms  Is  seen  In  Its  protective 
services  program.  It  was  one  of  the  first  agen- 
cies to  provide  such  services  for  those  older 
people  who.  because  of  physical  or  mental 
fr&llty  or  both,  are  not  capable  of  managing 
their  own  affairs  and  who  have  no  one  to 
act  for  them.  Sheltering  Arms  Is  one  of  the 
agencies  participating  in  NCOA's  protective 
service  demonstration  program.  At  a  recent 
Institute  on  protective  services  held  In  Hous- 
ton, the  Sheltering  Arms  project's  advisory 
committee  gave  a  remarkable  demonstration 
of  the  Involvement  of  a  broad  cross-section 
of  community  leadership.  Including  repre- 
senUtlves  of  public  and  voluntary  agencies, 
the  medical  profession,  the  law.  and  the 
courts. 

Similar  commumty  cooperation  Is  evident 
m  the  operation  of  Helena  House,  an  out- 


irrawth  of  an  earlier  recreation  program  In 
the  Sheltering  Arms  Home.  A  building  for  a 
senior  center,  together  with  uttllUes.  mainte- 
nance, equipment,  and  volunteers.  Is  pro- 
vided through  the  Joint  efforts  ol  the  Junior 
League,  the  Zonta  Club,  and  the  Junior 
Forum  The  center's  activities  Include  an 
orchestta.  arU.  and  crafts  of  high  standard, 
and  creative  writing.  Sheltering  Anns  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  program  and  staff.  A  «>ranch 
program  was  Inaugurated  at  one  of  the  city 
parks  in  1967.  and  two  other  branches  are 
scheduled  tot  1968.  Plans  for  a  new  building 
are  now  on  the  drawing  boards. 

Another  Innovative  program  recently 
initiated  by  Sheltering  Arms  consists  In 
group  counseling  for  young  and  middle-aged 
persons,  to  discuss  planning  for  older  mem- 
bers of  their  famlUes  as  well  as  their  own 
eventual  retirement  plans.  Special  attention 
is  given  to  Individuals  and  families  when 
some  form  of  institutional  care  Is  required. 
When  there  are  no  relatives,  the  Sheltering 
Arms  staff  becomes  the  "family". 

As  might  be  expected,  the  success  and 
growth  of  this  agency  axe  due  In  large 
measure  to  the  remarkable  leadership  of  Its 
Executive  Director,  Mrs.  Berta  N.  EUlngton, 
who  has  occupied  that  poeltlon  since  1953, 
and  to  Its  unusually  active,  devoted,  and 
farslghted  board  of  directors,  whoee  current 
president  la  Mr.  Rlcbard  Colt.  The  board 
has  been  able  to  augment  operating  funds  by 
obtaining  foundation  grants  for  a  number 
of  pro-ams  and  for  an  attractive,  functional 
headquarters  building,  completed  In  1966. 

The  NCOA  Merit  Aword  is  presented  to 
Sheltering  Arms,  for  its  unique  concept  of 
service,  its  flexibility,  its  sound  growth,  and 
the  high  quaUty  o/  performance  of  both  tts 
board  of  directors  and  its  interracial  staff  tn 
serving  the  older  people  of  the  community 
who  need  help,  regardless  of  their  income, 
creed,  or  color. 

BILLT  D.  CAKTKB.  MILAN,  MO. 


BUly  D.  Carter  Is  Director  of  the  Green 
mils  Area  Human  Resources  Development 
Corporation,  covering  a  five-county  rural  area 
where,  with  a  minitrmm  of  financial  backing, 
he  has  developed  a  fBr-reachlng  program  to 
aid  the  elderly. 

Mr.  Carter  Is  34  years  old,  married,  with 
three  children.  Except  for  two  years  with  the 
Marine  Corps,  he  has  spent  his  entire  life  In 
the  area  In  which  he  now  works.  After  re- 
ceiving BS  and  MA  degrees  In  Education  and 
Administration  at  Northeast  Missouri  State 
CoUege  in  Klrksvllle,  he  taught  In  the  Milan 
public  BchooU  and  in  the  State  Department 
of  Education's  program  for  trainable  retarded 
chUdren.  In  1965,  he  received  the  State  of 
Missouri  citation  as  Outstanding  Young  Edu- 
cator. 

This  experience  prepared  him  In  a  unique 
way  for  his  work  In  the  field  of  aging  during 
the  past  three  years.  The  4.500-6quare-mUe 
area  In  which  he  works  has  a  population  of 
about  45.000.  Fifty-four  percent  of  the  fam- 
lUes have  incomes  of  less  than  $3,000  per 
year,  and  about  thirty  percent  of  the  people 
are  over  55  years  of  age.  Most  of  them  have 
been  poor  all  their  Uvea,  and  the  added  years 
have  brought  new  burdens. 

With  little  or  no  money  to  work  with,  Mr. 
Carter  has  established  programs  for  the  elder- 
ly which  would  be  the  envy  of  many  more 
prosperous  and  less  Isolated  communities. 
Some  of  these  are  described  briefly  here. 

Distribution  of  surplus  commodity  foods. 
by  "outreach"  aids,  without  transportation  to 
the  centralized  distribution  area,  with  em- 
phasis on  the  Immobilized  and  housebound 
elderly. 

Use  of  older  people  in  Head  Start  pro- 
grams as  teachers*  aides,  cooks,  cafeteria 
workers,  and  drivers.  They  have  also  been  re- 
cruited for  volunteer  service.  For  example, 
one  woman  demonstrated  how  wool  was 
taken  from  "the  raw",  spun,  carded,  and  fin- 
ally woven  into  a  homespun  piece  of  cloth,  an 
Item  cherished  by  the  children. 


Transportation  pooU,  to  take  older  people 
living  In  ouUylng  and  nu-al  areas  to  places 
they  could  not  otherwise  reach,  such  as 
doctors,  clinics,  and  hospitals,  social  secu- 
rity and  welfare  offices,  grocery  and  drug 
stores.  Federal  surplus  vehicles  are  used  on 
routes  that  have  been  established. 

Family  living  surplus  centers,  where  older 
people  are  provided  with  used  clothing,  fur- 
niture, household  appliances,  and  other 
Items  they  need  but  cannot  buy.  All  the 
articles  are  donated,  and  a  special  effort  Is 
made  to  locate  things  that  are  needed.  The 
program  now  provides  between  two  and 
three  thousand  articles  (mostly  clothing  and 
furniture)  per  month. 

Work  program  for  elderly  women,  carried 
on  for  the  moet  part  In  church  basements 
which  are  equipped  with  sewing  machines 
and  other  essentials.  The  first  project  was  to 
weave  rugs  from  donated  rags.  When  It  was 
found  that  these  were  salable,  outreach  aides 
were  used  to  pick  up  rags  and  deliver  rugs. 
Other  salable  articles  were  added.  Including 
doll  cradles  and  mate  made  out  of  plastic 
bags  from  dry  cleaners  and  bread  wrappers. 
Plans  were  then  made  for  window  displays 
and  sales   In   business   establishments.   The 
social  aspect  of  the  program,  too.  has  grown 
to  include  all-day  meetings  with  covered- 
dish  lunches  and  devotional  services.  Most  of 
the  women  had  never  gone  anywhere  before 
except  to  church,  the  doctor,  and  the  store. 
Referral  and  follow-up  services  Insofar  as 
feasible.  Obviously  not  many  direct  services 
can  be  given,  but  referrals  are  made  to  such 
agencies   as   exist   and   contact  records   are 
maintained,  so  that  persons  referred  can  be 
kept   in   touch   with   and,   especially,   those 
who  rettim  home  after  hospitalization  can 
be  foUowed  up. 

The  NCOA  Merit  Award  is  given  to  Billy  D. 
Carter  for  his  energy  and  ingenuity  in  es- 
tablishing a  program  for  older  people,  in  a 
rural  area  with  few  facilities,  at  little  or  no 
cost.  His  example  has  served  as  an  inspira- 
tion and  guide  to  many  other  persons  in 
similar  situations. 


JOE    CAXIOLA,     WATSONVILLE.    CALIF. 


Joe  Gaxlola  Is  a  74-year-old  Aztec-Indian 
Mexican-American,  who  a  year  ago  under- 
stood what  was  for  him  a  completely  new 
type  of  employment  when  he  became  head 
of  the  WatsonvlUe  section  of  NCOA's  Project 
FIND  in  Santa  Cruz  County— a  position  he 
had  filled  with  distinction. 

For  most  of  his  life,  Mr.  Gaxlola  has  been 
a  migrant  worker  In  the  fields  of  California, 
except  for  ten  years  when  he  worked  in  the 
canneries.  Following  his  compulsory  retire- 
ment from  the  canneries  at  65,  he  went  back 
to  work  In  the  fields  until,  at  73,  he  was  hired 
by  Project  FIND  as  a  community  aide  and 
put  m  charge  of  the  WatsonvlUe  section.  For 
the  first  time  In  his  life,  he  found  himself 
directing  a  staff  of  five  and  occasionally  dic- 
tating letters  to  a  secretary. 

Most  of  his  time  during  the  past  year, 
however,  has  been  spent  driving  through  the 
lanes  and  back  roads  in  the  vicinity  of  Wat- 
sonvlUe seeking  out  needy  elderly  people, 
most  of  them  migrant  workers.  To  each  of 
these  he  administers  a  FIND  questionnaire— 
17  pages  with  54  questions.  In  about  a  fourth 
of  the  500  homes  visited,  he  found  elderly 
people  needing  some  kind  of  help.  Sometimes 
the  help  could  be  given  by  the  FIND  pro- 
gram Itself,  but  more  often  he  had  to  explain 
the  sources  of  help  available  and  make  a 
referral. 

With  his  energy  and  hU  ready  sympathy, 
Mr.  Gaxlola  has  been  able  to  locate  and  to 
help  many  old  people  who  the  community 
did  not  know  existed.  For  example: 

He  found  a  couple,  aged  74  and  77.  Mexican- 
Americans,  who  were  penniless.  They  had 
lived  in  California  for  a  number  of  years  and 
in  Santa  Cruz  for  two.  Although  they  were 
eUglble  for  social  security,  public  welfare, 
and  medicaid,  they  did  not  know  it  and  had 


never  received  a  cent.  They  had  a  medicare 
card  but  didn't  know  what  it  was  for. 

He  came  upon  a  grandmother  living  In  a 
hovel,  caring  for  grandchildren,  with  no 
money.  He  discovered  that  she  was  eligible 
for  social  security,  retroactive  for  nearly  a 
year. 

He  has  obtained  proof  of  age  for  elderly 
persons  born  in  Mexico  who  had  no  birth 
certificates. 

With  characteristic  persistence,  he  per- 
sonally took  a  sick  elderly  man  from  another 
community  to  a  hospital,  where  he  was  re- 
fused admission  because  he  could  not  pay, 
then  to  a  doctor,  and  finally  to  another  doc- 
tor who  gave  him  treatment.  He  then  found 
him  a  place  to  spend  the  night,  and  the 
next  day  he  helped  him  return  to  his  home 
town. 

When  the  Community  Action  Program  in 
the  county  was  threatening,  Mr.  Gaxlola 
spearheaded  the  organization  of  one  hundred 
elderly  poor  people  who  met  with  the  County 
Board  of  Supervisors,  explained  the  need, 
and  helped  save  the  program. 

The  NCOA  Merit  Award  is  presented  to 
Joe  Gaxlola  because  he  has  proved  that  new 
careers  can  be  successfully  undertaken  late  In 
life  in  areas  not  related  to  former  occupation, 
and  that.  In  dealing  with  older  people,  energy 
and  human  sympathy  are  the  most  essential 
qualifications  for  achieving  resulU. 

LEO    LAKS,    BROOKLYN,    NY. 

Leo  Laks  Is  Executive  Director  of  the  Coun- 
cil Center  for  Senior  Citizens,  sponsored  by 
the  Brooklyn  Section,  National  CouncU  of 
Jewish  Women.  Through  his  expert  direction 
of  this  center  and  the  leadership  he  has 
given  the  country  in  his  capacity  as  Chair- 
man of  NCOA's  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Senior 
Centers,  now  the  National  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Senior  Centers,  he  has  more  than  any 
other  single  person  Influenced  the  national 
development  of  senior  centers  as  a  dynamic 
resource  for  enjoyment  and  public  service  on 
the  part  of  older  people. 

Mr.  Laks  has  an  MA  degree  in  Education 
Sociology  from  the  Graduate  School  of  Edu- 
cation, New  York  University,  and  has  nearly 
completed  work  for  a  Ph.D.  He  began  his 
public  career  in  1943  as  assistant  to  Dr.  Dan 
W.  Dodson,  who  was  then  Director  of  Mayor 
LaGuardla's  Committee  on  Unity.  Since  1951, 
his  chief  professional  Interest  has  been  in 
the  field  of  aging. 

The  center  which  Mr.  Laks  helped  to  plan, 
and  of  which  he  has  been  Director  since  1958. 
has  550  members  and  a  staff  of  three  paid 
professional  workers  and  75  volunteers.  It  is 
open  five  days  a  week,  with  some  thirty  activi- 
ties Included  In  the  program. 

One  of  the  major  features  of  the  Council 
Center  has  been  the  development  of  a  unique 
public  service  program,  in  cooperation  with 
the  neighborhood  elementary  schools.  From 
the  outset,  centef  members  had  been  In- 
volved in  a  variety  of  activities,  but  little 
had  been  done  to  bridge  the  Intergenera- 
tlonal  gap.  Plans  for  center-school  coopera- 
tion were  carefully  laid  at  meetings  of  cen- 
ter representatives  with  35  children  elected 
by  their  classmates  and  with  teachers  and 
administrators.  Beginning  with  a  "Gay  Nine- 
ties Revue"  staged  by  the  center's  entertain- 
ment group,  the  age  barriers  began  to  come 
down.  Letters  received  subsequently  from  160 
children  openly  expressed  surprise  and  ad- 
miration at  the  energy,  skiU,  and  obvious 
enjoyment  of  life  on  the  part  of  people  as  old 
as  or  older  than  their  grandparents. 

Gradually  the  contacts  between  center  and 
school  increased  as  center  members  began 
to  perform  regularly  such  tasks  as  repairing 
library  books,  helping  the  shop  teacher, 
bulldmg  shelves,  and  growing  plants  for  the 
kindergarten.  The  most  impressive  contribu- 
tion has  been  the  "Living  History"  program. 
Visiting  teams  of  center  members  teU  the 
social  studies  classes  about  their  Immigration 
experiences  around  the  turn  of  the  century. 
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the  early  days  of  labor  unions,  the  Buffragette 
movement,  life  in  Europe  and  America  In  the 
early  Twentieth  Century,  and  other  subJecM 
on  which  they  are  equipped  to  speak.  They 
prepare  their  presentations  with  great  care, 
and  their  teaching  and  their  presense  enrich 
the  Uvea  as  well  as  the  minds  of  the  children. 
The  school  project  U  only  one  of  many 
community  service  activities  in  which  center 
members  are  engaged.  Another  significant 
feature  of  the  center  Is  lU  casework  program, 
which  is  focused  not  so  much  on  helping  to 
solve  problems  as  on  helping  individuals  to 
realize  their  potentials.  The  experience  of  one 
member,  a  68-year-old  carpenter  who  had 
been  forced  by  a  serious  accident  to  retire 
but  who  came  out  of  the  hoepltal  to  teach 
carpentry  at  the  center  and  the  school,  waa 
described  In  a  feature  article  In  Look  oukgA- 
ztne  entitled  'Sam  Winter  Retire*  from  Old 

AK6'*. 

With  his  background  of  experience  and 
leadership  at  the  Council  Center.  It  was  logi- 
cal that  Leo  Laks  should  have  been  choeen 
as  Chairman  of  NCOAs  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on 
Senior  Centers  following  an  exploratory  con- 
ference in  19«2.  at  which  over  100  representa- 
tives of  senior  centers  from  43  communities 
in  18  states  requested  NCOA  to  establish  a 
senior  center  unit  within  Its  program.  This 
commit  tee  o»  B7  persons  guided  the  develop- 
ment of  NCOA's  service  to  centers  and  became 
such  a  major  force  in  encouraging  the  growth 
of  the  senior  center  movement  throughout 
the  country  that  It  was  renamed  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  on  Senior  Centers. 
This  committee  was  responsible  for  planning 
and  conducting  four  national  training  con- 
ferences for  senior  center  personnel,  from 
which  resulted  four  major  volumes  of  refer- 
ence material.  It  performed  the  same  service 
In  the  past  year  for  the  senior  center  sessions 
at  NCOAs  fovur  regional  conferencee. 

Under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Laks.  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  on  Senior  Centers 
has  outlined  the  basic  elemenu  of  NCOA's 
service  programs  for  senior  centers,  which  are 
being  put  into  practice  aa  rapidly  as  funds 
and  staff  resources  permit.  The  committee's 
recommendations  and  volunteer  contribution 
of  time  and  effort  not  only  have  ensiired  the 
success  of  the  conference  programs  but  have 
supplemented  the  work  of  NCOAs  consultant 
on  centers,  helped  In  compilation  of  a  Na- 
tional Directory  of  Senior  Centers  (with  the 
Administration  on  Aging  i.  assisted  In  devel- 
opment of  the  National  Employment  Service 
for  Senior  Centers  (under  an  NCOA  grant), 
and  guided  the  launching  of  the  new  Senior 
Centers  Newsletter 

The  NCOA  Merit  Award  is  given  to  Leo 
Laks  for  Ms  insptrmg  and  devoted  leadership 
of  the  senior  center  movement,  reflected  in 
the  quality  of  the  center  of  tohich  he  is  Di- 
rector and  in  his  astute  chairmanship  of  the 
National  Advisory  Committee  on  Senior 
Centers.  He  has  been  able  to  achieve  and 
maintain  this  leadership  because  of  his  per- 
sonal qualities  of  patience,  modesty,  integrity, 
and  persistence. 

HERMAN   B.   MOTMAN.    WA3H1N0TON,   D.C. 

Mr.  Herman  B.  Brotman  la  Chief  of  Re- 
ports and  Analysis  for  the  Administration  on 
Aging  In  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Serv- 
ice of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health.  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare. 

A  native  of  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Brotman  waa 
educated  In  the  Philadelphia  arid  New  York 
City  public  schools  and  attended  the  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York.  He  was  awarded  a 
teaching  fellowship  during  both  hU  under- 
graduate and  graduate  work  at  that  College. 
Mr.  Brotman  also  took  extensive  graduate 
work  In  labor,  social  Insurance,  economics 
and  statistics  at  the  George  Washington  and 
American  Universities  In  Washington  and 
at  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  Graduate 
School. 

Mr.  Brotman  has  had  a  dlstlhguWhed  ca- 
reer of  Federal  Government  service,  begin- 
ning in  1936  when  he  left  a  teaching  posi- 
tion in  New  York  to  accept  an  appointment 
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as  a  statistician  with  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics.  In  that  same  year,  after  working 
on  assignments  for  the  President's  Commit- 
tee on  Economic  Security,  he  was  loaned  to 
the  newly  created  Social  Security  Board  and 
then  became  one  of  Its  first  staff  members 
In  1940.  he  was  transferred  to  head  up  a 
unit  of  the  labor  market  reporU  and  analysU 
staff    of    the    War    Manpower    Commission, 
where  he  served   until   his  entry   Into   the 
armed  forces  in  1943.  He  saw  service  with 
the  Army  In  Brttaln,  Prance,  Belgium,  Hol- 
land. Germany,  and  Austria.  unUl  1946  when 
he   was  "clvlUanlzed"   to   accept  a   position 
with  the  Social  Welfare  DlvUlon  (Labor)   of 
the    US.    Element,    Allied    Commission    for 
Austria.  He  became  chief  of  thU  division  in 
1948  and  acted  as  advisor  to  the  foreign  aid 
mission,  the  Ambassador,  and  the  Command- 
ing General.  US    Forces  In  Austria.  In  1960. 
he  was  appointed  Labor  Attache  In  the  Amer- 
ican Embassy  In  Vienna  by  the  SUte  De- 
partment and   was   dec<M«ted   by   both   the 
US    Army  and  the  Austrian  Federation  of 
Trade  Unions  for  his  work  in  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  Austrian  economy  and  the  esUb- 
llshment   of   the    unified,    free    trade    union 
movement.  Mr.   Brotman  continued   as   the 
permanent  US.  member  of  the  Labor  Direc- 
torate of  the  Allied  Commission  for  Austria. 
On  his  return  from  foreign  service  In  1962, 
Mr   Brotman  was  assigned  by  the  Social  Se- 
curity  Administration   to   responsibility   for 
the  planning  of  a  nationwide  survey  of  pri- 
vate   pension,    health,    and    welfare    benefit 
plans.  In  1958.  he  was  loaned  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Social  Security  to  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  EducaUon.  and  Wel- 
fare, to  prepare  several  volumes  of  the  "Stud- 
ies of  the  Aged  and  Aging,"  Issued  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. Later  that  year,  when  the  Department's 
Committee  on  Aging  and  Geriatrics  was  re- 
organized Into  the  Special  Staff  on  Aging,  he 
was  transferred  to  the  position  of  Chief  of 
Research  and  Publications. 

In  addition  to  serving  In  this  capacity  In 
the  Special  Staff  on  Aging  and  the  successor 
Office  of  Aging  unUl  1965.  Bflr.  Brotman 
served  on  the  executive  staff  for  the  1961 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging  and  as 
the  Director  of  the  Section  on  Psychological 
and  Social  Science  Research.  Since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Administration  on  Aging  by 
the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965.  he  has  been 
Its  Chief  of  Reports  and  Analysis. 

The  NCOA  Merit  Aicard  ia  presented  to 
Herman  B.  Brotman  for  his  sertHce  to  older 
people  and  his  evidence  of  concern  for  their 
problems  that  goes  beyond  and  above  the 
requirement  of  his  official  position.  As  a  re- 
sult of  his  efforts  in  collecting  statistics  and 
in  the  preparation  and  publication  of  reports, 
the  field  of  available  literature  has  been 
vastly  enriched.  He  has  given  clarity  and 
lucidity  to  the  official  documents  and  made 
their  import  understandable  to  all. 


PROPOSED  CREATION  OF  COMMIS- 
SION ON  HEALTH  SCIENCE  AND 
SOCIETY 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 8.  1968,  I  introduced  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  145.  calling  for  the  creation 
of  a  Conunlssion  on  Health  Science  and 
Society. 

Hearings  have  now  been  scheduled  for 
March  7.  8.  21,  22.  27,  and  28  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Government  Research  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, chaired  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator and  a  cosponsor  of  this  measure, 
Fmsd  Harris  of  Oklahoma.  Witnesses  rep- 
resenting a  wide  spectrum  of  opinion  will 
testify,  including  Dr.  Christiaan  Bar- 
nard. 

■  In  the  remarks  made  at  the  Introduc- 
tion of  the  resolution.  I  Indicated  that  I 


had  written  to  over  200  physicians,  deans 
of  schools  of  medicine,  law.  and  theology, 
social  scientists,  and  public  administra- 
tors. I  also  stated  that  I  would  make  the 
responses  available  at  a  later  date.  I 
would  like  to  do  that  at  this  time. 

The  answers  to  the  letters  have  been 
overwhelmingly  favorable.  Of  a  total  of 
over  150  letters,  137  have  been  supportive 
of  the  Commission;  13  have  been  against 

the  idea.  ^     ^      m 

Included  in  support  are  25  heads  or 
medical  schools  and  schools  of  public 
health;  18  deans  of  theological  schools 
and  theologians;  16  deans  of  law  schools; 
27  physicians  and  scientists;  and  51  social 
scientists,  public  administrators,  and  the 
public  at  large.  Many  of  the  letters  con- 
Uln  valuable  suggestions  concerning  the 
structure,  membership,  and  work  of  the 
Commission.  Others  give  new  msight 
into  the  social  and  ethical  implications 
of  health  research  as  viewed  by  varying 
segments  of  the  concerned  public. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  the  inclusion  of  a  sample  of 
these  letters  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sample 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

UNrvsRsrrr  of  Minnesota, 
Minneapolis,  Minn..  January  24, 1968. 
Senator  Waltes  P.  Monoauc, 
U.S.  Senate.  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences.  Washington,  D.C. 
DBAk   Senatok   MoNOAix:    Thank   you   for 
your  letter  of  January  10,  1968.  concerning 
the  non-me<llcal  aspects  and  Implications  of 
a  number  of  recent  advances  In  the  health 
sciences   and   medical   practice. 

I  certainly  agree  with  your  feeling  that 
there  are  a  good  many  unanswered  questions. 
Such  things  as  the  artlflclal  kidney  and,  more 
recently,  the  spectacular  heart  transplant 
operation  have  posed  serloxis  dilemmas  for 
\u.  Even  our  very  definition  of  death  has 
undergone  change. 

Your  suggestion  that  a  conunlssion  Includ- 
ing leaders  drawn  from  varloiis  fields  strikes 
a  responsive  chord  with  me.  I  would  urge 
you  to  pursue  this  proposal. 
With  best  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

ROBDtT  B.  HOWAKD,  M.D., 

Dean. 

HoWASO  UNivEBsrrr. 
Washington.  D.C,  January  22. 1^68. 

Hon.  WaLTEB  F.  MONDALE. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  I  am  strongly  in 
favor  of  your  proposal  to  create  a  Commis- 
sion on  the  Social  and  Ethical  Implications  of 
Health  Science  Research  and  Development. 

This  Commission  could  very  well  address 
Itself  to  the  philosophical  aspects  of  prob- 
lems related  to  Health  Science  Research  and 
Development.  The  Commission  should  be  a 
representative  one  with  a  very  adequate  staff. 

My  feeling  Is  that  tliere  should  be  Included 
life  scientists  as  well  as  pure  scientists,  or- 
ganized medicine,  academic  medicine  Includ- 
ing teachers  and  administrators,  health  prac- 
titioners, public  administrators,  economists, 
theologians,  educators,  sociologists,  philoso- 
phers and  attorneys  and  the  American  public. 
Sincerely  yours. 

K.  ALBERT  Harden,  M.D., 

Dean. 


State  UNrvERsrrT  of  New  York. 

Syracuse.  N.Y..  February  20.  1968. 
Senator  Walter  P.  Mondale, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  In  a  monograph 
which  I  have  Just  written  I  made  the  sug- 


gestion that,  because  of  the  complexity  ol 
health  programs  which  have  been  develop- 
ing over  the  past- several  decades,  that  a 
Council  of  Health  Advisors  (analogous  to 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisors)  be  es- 
tablished. Mv  thought  IB  that  such  a  Coun- 
cil would  provide  strategy  and  long  range 
planning  on  health  affairs  while  Individual 
agencies-public  and  private-would  devel- 
op the  tactical  approaches.  I  feel  that  health 
programs  are  of  sufficient  complexity,  and 
cut  across  so  many  departments,  to  Justify 
a  Council  of  Health  Advisors  which  Is  not 
iittoched   to  any  one  agency. 

I  mention  the  above  since  I  wonder  If  a 
Commission  on  the  Social  and  Ethical  Im- 
plications of  Health  science  Rff^ajch  and 
Development  might  not  ordinarily  function 
imder  the  aegis  of  a  CXnmcll  of  Health  Ad- 
visors. However,  the  development  of  a  Coun- 
cil of  Health  Advisors  would  not  take  place 
rapldlv.  I  believe  your  proposal  for  a  Com- 
mission on  the  social  and  Ethical  Implica- 
tions of  Health  Science  Research  and  Devel- 
opment would  be  desirable. 

The  areas  of  study  listed  in  your  state- 
ment are  entirely  appropriate  '''"'*..^^1!!!Hpr 
provide  an  adequate  •umbrella  under 
which  a  variety  of  Issues  could  be  dealt  with. 
The  whole  area  of  the  ethics  of  human  ex- 
perimentation—going  far  beyond  the  spe- 
cific issue  of  transplantation— is  an  appro- 
Drtate  one  for  study.  I  would  also  Indicate 
that  the  ethlcallty  of  our  having  what 
amounts  to  a  two  level  system  of  heaim 
services-one  for  the  poor,  and  one  for  the 
more  affluent-merits  u  review.  Certainly, 
the  health  record  of  the  nation  Is  at  a  much 
lower  level  than  It  should  be  because  of  our 
failure  to  deal  with  the  health  problems 
of  the  poor.  This  Is  an  Issue  which  Is  ordl- 
narllv  swept  under  the  rug  and  not  consid- 
ered to  be  an  ethical  problem. 

Concerning  the  structure  of  the  Commis- 
sion. I  v.ould  strongly  urge  that  It  not  be 
attached  to  any  existing  health  agency.  Also 
I  would  suggest  that  It  not  come  under  the 
'eels  o-  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
or  us  newlv  established  "Board  of  Medicine 
in  order  to  give  It  the  freest  possible  range, 
and  to  try  to  keep  It  free  of  conventional 
professional  political  Influences. 

I  do  have  some  thoughts  about  member- 
ship but  1  vrtU  hold  off  on  this  until  there 
is  some  indication  about  how  large  such  a 
commission  would  be.  On  the  legal  side 
Judge  David  Bazelon  of  Washington  would 
be  ^  "-eat  asset  since  he  has  considerable 
famlliarltv  already  with  health  Issues^ 
I  hope  to  hear  of  your  progress  on.  this 

matter. 
Wi:h  very  best  wishes, 
Sincerely. 

JtJXITJS  B.  RICHMOND.  M.D.. 

Dean.  The  College  of  Medicine. 
PS -I  was  very  pleased  that  you  spoke 
OU-'  concerning  the  problems  related  to 
t-ansp?antItlon  when  you  did.  The  substance 
cfvoi^r  comment  and  Its  thinking  were  most 
appropriate. 

Un-IVERSTTT  of  SOTJTHIRN  CALOOEinA. 

LOS  Angeles,  aaUf..  February  l.m». 
Hon.  Walter  P.  Moiotti* 
U.S.  Senator, 
Senate  Office  Butldinif, 
Washington,  D.a.  . 

DEAR  SENATOR  Mondale:  Thank  yo^  '« 
vour  letter  of  January  10  in  y^^^^ /Sf^^ 
cuss  a  commission  on  the  Social  and  Ethical 
implications  of  Health  Science  Research  and 
Development.  May  I  commend  you  for 
tickling  this  question.  It  certainly  Is^soclety. 
through  the  government,  that  has  directed 
the  course  of  medldne  In  recent  years,  and 
the  legislation  of  the  last  two  years  has  left 
no  auestlon  as  to  where  we  axe  going. 

The  deep  philosophical  and  ethical  ques- 
tions that  research  has  so  far  generated,  and 
will  certainly  create  In  the  future  ne«l 
answers  from  society.  These  are   not  ques- 
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lions  that  any  one  profession  can  tackle, 
one  really  gets  down  to  the  question  of. 
•who  Is  this  man?" 

The  Commission  that  you  propose  would 
seem  to  me  to  need  able,  thoughtful,  flexible 
and  searching  people  from  a  number  of  dls- 
clDllnes.  I  think  the  two  adjectives,  flexible 
and  searching,  are  terribly  important  and 
I  am  also  afraid  that  they  would  rule  out 
many  of  those  involved  in  the  leadership 
of  their  disciplines,  for  so  many  of  these 
people  have  lost  flexibility  and  have  stopped 
searching. 

The  disciplines  or  better  the  areas  of  en- 
deavor from  which  such  a  committee  might 
be  drawn  should  to  my  mind  include  of 
course  the  ministry,  the  social  sciences,  phi- 
losophy, law.  medicine  and  possibly  history 
or  MKJial  anthropology.  Within  medicine  I 
would  think  there  should  be  some  doctors 
with  a  broad  outlook,  one  who  is  primarily 
a  practitioner  of  medicine,  one  from  a  medi- 
cal school,  one  from  the  relatively  new  field 
of  behavioral   sciences. 

With  respect  to  the  areas  of  study,  medi- 
cine may  be  in  need  of  a  realistic  reappraisal 
of  some  of  Its  ethical  principles,  for  instance 
doctors  have   always   lelt   that   Ihey   should 
never   seek  patients,  but  only   take   care  of 
those  who  seek  them.  This  has  placed  prob- 
lems of  individual  preventive  medicine  such 
as  comes  through  inoculations,  vaccinations 
or  education  in  the  hands  of  public  health, 
-ind     their     increasing     efforts     have     been 
viewed  too  much  with  unjustified  'suspicion 
Now   that   medicine   can    really   save    and 
prolong  lives,  it  would  seem  that  it  bhould 
face  rather  quickly  the  question  of  a  balance 
ol  population.  The  matter  of  organ  trans- 
plants in  the  case  of  single  organs  becomes 
L    difficult    problem    legally,    ethical  y.    and 
morallv,   as  it   still   is   physiologically.   The 
formerly   simple   question   of   when   Is   man 
dead  certainly  needs  review,  and  I  am  sure 
many  others  lie  ahead. 

I  hope  this  answer  is  of  some  help  to  you, 
and  I  thank  you  again  for  these  questions. 
Sincerely, 

ROGER    O.    ECEBERG,    M.D., 

Dean. 


University  of  Colorado. 
Denver,  Colo..  January  30, 1968. 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondale. 
Senator  from  Minnesota, 
Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D.C.  

DEAR  SENATOR  MONDALE:  Thank  you  for 
vour  letter  of  January  15. 
'  In  reacting  to  your  proposal.  I  would  like 
to  sav  first,  that  I  feel  such  a  broad-scale 
inqulrv  into  the  social  implications  of  prog- 
ress lii  the  biomedical  sciences  is  desirable 
.ind  could  make  significant  contributions  to 
a  national  awareness  of  the  philosophical, 
ethical  and  policy  questions  for  which  ac- 
ceptable answers  must  be  sought.  I  hasten 
to  add  that  I  see  this  as  a  continuing  process 
and  am  not  sanguine  that  any  one  Coinmis- 
slon,  however  well  selected  and  motivated, 
could  develop  final  solutions. 

I  certainly  agree  with  you  that  such  a 
Commission,  both  in  its  membership  and  m 
Its  deUberatlons.  should  involve  a  very  broad 
participation  of  the  directly  Interested  seg- 
ments of  society  which  you  mention  and  of 
the  public.  If  the  work  of  the  Commission 
is  to  be  effective  In  leading  us  toward  na- 
tional understandings  and  policies.  I  would 
feel  that  Its  membership  must  be  drawn 
from  the  very  highest  levels  of  learning  anri 
leadership.  ,  ... 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  in  Its  delibera- 
tions the  proposed  Commission  would  not 
confine  its  attentions  merely  to  such  topical 
matterb  now  receiving  lively,  if  not  sensa- 
tional, public  attention  as  organ  transplant 
surgery,  genetics  and  the  advances  in  cellular 
and  molecular  biology,  but  also  would  chan- 
nel disciplined  thinking  into  some  of  the 
broader  aspects  of  our  national  approaches 


to  the  medical  sciences  and  the  health  of  our 
people.  For  example,  what  are  the  soclo-eco- 
uomlc   implications  of   the   tremendous  ad- 
vances   in   medical    research?    Many    of    the 
life-sustaining  developments  which  are  oc- 
curring require  large  expenditures  for  treat- 
ment and  care,  and  I  would  expect  this  up- 
ward trend  In  costs  to  continue  as  therapy 
becomes  more  and  more  sophisticated  and 
capabilities  expand.  Is  our  technology  out- 
strlDDlng  our  resources,  and,  if  so,  can  we 
permit    this    as    a    national    policy?    Where 
should  we  utilize  our  national  resources  ptib- 
llc  and  private,  In  terms  of  maximum  health 
and   well-being?   Should   we   weigh   our  na- 
tional  effort   in   one   direction   rather   than 
another-e.g.,  toward  the  problems  of  chil- 
dren as  opposed  to  those  of  the  elderly?  And 
if  such  a  division  Is  philosophically  and  ethi- 
cally  repugnant,   how   do   we   eliminate   the 
rleidlty  of  short-term,  occasionally  politically 
iMpired.   goals   In   medical   research?    Along 
this   same   line,    how   can    we   maintain    an 
effective  flexibility  In  our  national   medical 
research   effort   in   terms   of   basic   scientific 
knowledge    vls-a-vls   clinical    application    of 
new    knowledge?    As    you    undoubtedly    are 
aware    the  fear  has  been  expressed  In  some 
quarters  that  we   are  "Pldly  using  up  our 
reservoir  of  basic  biomedical  knowledge  be- 
cause of  the  emphasis  on  Immediate  cllnlca 
application.  These  voices  advocate  national 
decisions  which  ^.111  foster  a  ^^f^^^^^^^^ll 
anced  policy  which  Permlts  not  only  the  use 
of  new  knowledge  for  the  treatment  of  pa 
tlents  but  also  a  determined  pursuit  of  the 
additional    advances    In    the    basic    sciences 
u5on  which  the  therapy  of  the  future  must 

^These  few  questions  come  immediately  to 
mmd  and  of^course  there  are  many,  many 
others  which  should  be  explored. 

At  the  moment.  I  do  not  have  a  clear  feel 
ing  on  the  auspices  under  which  your  pro^ 
posed  commission  should  be  established.  In 
vleTof  the  magnitude  of  the  considerations 
to  Which  it  would  address  Itself,  and  in  view 
of   current  budget   stringencies   ""d   of   the 
necessity  for  prudence  in  the  expenditure  of 
Sc  funds.  I  am  confident  serious  thought 
wni  ^  gWen  to  the  issue  of  whether  It  should 
be  an  independent  effort  or  might  better  be 
placed  within  an  appropriate  existing  orga- 
nization to  take  advantage  of  the  ^-onslder- 
able  staff  services  which  would  be  required  In 
such  a  massive  and  Important  InvestigatlorL 
AS  vou  are  aware,  much  attention  already  has 
been  given  by  many  groups  to  various  facets 
of  thf  problems  to  which  your  Commission 
would  be  assigned,  and  the  literature  to  be 
Consulted  is  extensive.  A  Btafl:  of  some  s  ze 
with  supporting  services,  would  be  essential 
to  assist  the  Commission  If  its  ultimate  rec- 
ommendations are  to  have  maximum  value.  A 
hastv.  superficial,  sensational  or  biased  ap- 
proach, m  my  view,  would  be  worse  than 
nothing  at  all.  ^„ 

I  hope  these  reactions  to  your  proposal  will 
be  useful  to  you.  As  one  who  Is  immediately 
involved  with  many  of  the  Issues  you  raise,  I 
appreciate  vour  awareness  of  the  problems 
and  your  sensitivity  to  the  need  for  a  clarifi- 
cation of  national  thinking  on  basic  matters 
which  affect  us  all. 
Sincerely, 

John  J.  Conger,  Ph.  D., 
Vice  President  for  Medical  Affairs  and 
Dean,  School  of  Medicine. 


J     HILLIS    MttLER    HEALTH    CENTER. 

College  of  Medicine,  Untverstty 

of  Florida.  ...o 

Gainesville.  February  2.  1968. 
Hon.  Senator  Walter  F.  MorniALE. 
U  S.  Senate.  Washington,  DC. 

DEAR  Senator  Mondale:  This  Is  In  reply  to 
vour  interesting  letter  Indicating  your  inten- 
tion to  propose  the  creation  of  a  Commis- 
sion on  the  Social  and  Ethical  Implications 
of  Health  Science  Research  and  Develop- 
ment." 
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I  believe  thle  U  a  very  excellent  move  Inae- 
much  M  the  impUcatlona  of  modem  me<llcal 
and  health  care  involve  ethical  and  social 
problema.  In  the  following  I  would  like  to 
moke  a  few  random  comments. 

In  the  first  order  of  bualneaa  such  a  com- 
mission  should  consider   the  legal  environ- 
ment of  medicine.  Our  lawe  regulating  medi- 
cal practice  and  especially  research  are  anti- 
quated and  not  In  Une  with  public  policy.  In 
moat  of  our  states  r  physician  is  obligated  to 
ueat  hla  patience  by  the  method*  in  com- 
mon use  in  hla  community  and  to  exercise 
the  skill.  Judgment,  and  care  common  to  the 
practitioner*  In  his  area.   If  he  trie*  some- 
thing new.  he  la  liable  to  a  lawsuit  and  huge 
damages.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  first  physi- 
cian in  the  United  States  who  employed  peni- 
cillin  In   the   treatment  of  pneximonla  per- 
formed an  Illegal  act  and  could  have  been 
sued.  In  the  same  way.  Dr.  Dragstedt  who  la 
presently  a  Research  Professor  on  our  staff 
could  have  been  sued  when  he  performed  the 
flrsi    vagotomy    for    treatment    of    duodenal 
ulcer  38  years  ago.   Indeed   for  many   years 
there  waa  a  controversy  about  this  operation 
and  In  a  way  we  can  consider  Dr.  Dragstedt 
fortunate  that  he  wa*  not  sued  for  using  n 
procedure  that  wa*  not  common  to  the  sur- 
geon* In  hi*  community.  Even  last  year  a 
surgeon  Itt  Atlanta  v?aa  sued  for  doing  such 
a  vagotoitvy  for  duodenal  ulcer  because  this 
wa*  not  the  operation  commonly  used  in  that 
community  for  that  disease.  The  fact  that 
the  patient  did  well  did  not  seem  to  enter 
into  the  case.  Dr.  Dragstedt  was  called  upon 
to    testify    In    this    particular   instance   and 
when  he  had  finished  telling  the  background 
of  the  operation  the  Judge  dismissed  the  case 
Similarly    the    legaUty    of    removing    tissue* 
such  as  skin,  bone,  blood,  kidneys  and  others 
from  dead  bodlea  should  be  thoroughly  ex- 
plored In  the  law  court*.  It  1*  stlU  unresolved 
whether  a  paUent  ha*  the  right  to  will  hi* 
body  for  such  use*  after  he  dies  or  whether 
thl*  ha*  to  be  left  to  the  prejudice  of  bU 
relatives. 

Human  experimentation  la  Inevitably  re- 
lated to  animal  experimentation.  In  the  case 
of  transplantation  of  human  heart*  from 
one  Individual  to  the  other  the  techniques 
for  performing  thl*  operation,  the  team 
work  and  apparatus  necessary  for  It*  suc- 
ceeaful  execution,  have  all  been  worked  out 
by  experimental  work  on  dogs  m  the  labo- 
ratories In  the  United  States.  Dr.  Barnard 
took  advantage  of  this  situation  to  acquaint 
himself  with  all  of  these  methods  and  then 
applied  the  procedixre  to  human  beings  In 
South  Africa.  It  is  not  by  chance  that  all 
of  the*e  techniques  have  been  worked  out 
In  the  United  States  rather  than  In  England. 
South  Africa,  Germany.  Sweden  or  some 
other  foreign  country.  Experimental  work  on 
lower  animals  is  still  more  free  and  possible 
m  the  United  state*  than  m  these  other 
countries.  However,  many  well  meaning  citi- 
zens and  unthinking  politicians  are  actively 
at  work  to  curtail  and  restrict  the  use  of 
experimental  animal*  in  medical  research 
eapecially  by  amateur  young  people.  Refu- 
lation  of  animal  reeearch  I*  a  strategy  on 
the  part  of  the  antlvlvlsectlonlsts.  They  are 
hoping  that  this  regulation  will  so  hinder 
research  that  It  will  stop  much  of  It.  In  this. 
I  fear,  they  are  correct.  Therefore  in  consid- 
ering human  experimentation  we  have  to 
retain  flexibility  in  utilization  of  animals 
for  the  benefit  of  progreae  In 'medicine. 

Another  area  to  be  explored  is  the  ques- 
tion of  when  the  patient  1*  dead.  Moet  doc- 
tor* feel  that  the  patient  Is  dead  when  the 
brain  Is  dead.  Tissue*  such  as  the  skin.  bone, 
connective  tissue,  and  even  organ*  such  as 
the  kidney,  liver,  and  spleen  may  remain 
alive  for  hours  or  even  day*  if  certain  pre- 
cautions are  taken.  In  the  case  of  the  heart, 
survival  is  not  so  long.  Even  In  this  case. 
however,  under  certain  clrcjimstance*  the 
heart  can  be  used  up  to  a  half  or  one  hour 
after  the  brain  has  died.  The  problem  a* 


to  when  the  brain  U  dead  1*  obvious  In  many 
instance*,  but  may  be  debatable  In  other*. 
When  the  brain  ha*  been  destroyed  by  a 
bullet,  or  an  automobile  accident  and  res- 
plraUon  ha*  stopped.  It  1*  ea*y  to  conclude 
that  the  patient  U  dead.  The  brain  cannot 
aurvlve  the  complete  ceeeatlon  of  blood  flow 
for  more  than  six  to  ten  minute*  wherea* 
the  heart  and  other  organ*  can  survive 
much  longer.  What  about  the  patient  who 
ha*  *uffered  extensive  brain  damage  from 
a  hemorrhage,  remains  unconscious,  but 
I*  still  breathing  and  hi*  other  organ*  are 
still  functioning  normally?  Such  people  can 
be  kept  alive  In  a  hoapltal  for  long  periods 
of  time  by  modern  methods  of  treatment. 
The  question  whether  or  not  such  an  Indi- 
vidual 1*  alive  is  perhap*  debatable  and  1* 
subject  to  consideration  by  such  a  commis- 
sion. 

What  about  the  ethics  of  heart  trans- 
plantation at  the  present  time?  With  our 
present  knowledge  transplantation  of  the 
heart  In  man  is  an  experiment  rather  than 
a  therapeutic  procedure.  Is  It  Justifiable  and 
under  what  conditions?  The  patient  pre- 
sumably has  *evere  heart  dUease.  Is  entirely 
incapacitated  and  his  attending  physicians 
conclude  that  there  Is  no  help  for  him  un- 
less a  heart  transplant  could  be  performed. 
Under  these  circumstance*  then  the  patient 
might  choose  voluntarily  the  experiment 
rather  tlian  to  continue  to  live  days  or  weeks 
in  hla  present  state. 

.Another  .irea  of  great  concern  Is  t'le  poten- 
tial ability  of  the  biochemist  to  alter  'he 
genetic  structure  of  an  Individual  One  might 
hope  that  certain  diseases  denionstrHtct!  to 
be'congenltiil  in  origin  might  l)e  fcunf.  to 
be  caused  by  chemical  Imperfection  in  the 
DNA  molecule.  If  such  an  imperfection  could 
be  corrected,  a  real  triumph  In  medicine 
would  be  achieved.  However,  the  fear  that 
chemical  manipulation  of  the  DNA  molecule 
might  enable  us  to  create  a  monster  is  remote 
but  has  to  be  conslderd. 

As  far  as  membership  on  such  a  commis- 
sion Is  concerned  I  should  like  to  recommend 
Dr.  Lester  Dragstedt.  Resear.'h  Professor  of 
Surgerv,  College  of  Medicine.  University  of 
Florida  and  possibly  Dr  J  S.  Grr.vensteln. 
Chairman.  Department  of  Anesthesiology. 
University  of  Florida.  J.  Hlllls  Miller  Health 
Center.  Gainesville.  Florida. 

I  am  very  appreciative  of  having  an  oppor- 
tunity to  comment  to  your  statement  and 
to  make  a  few  suggestions.  Since  I'm  pres- 
entlv  m  the  process  of  preparing  a  Sigma  XI 
lecture  dealing  with  the  topic  of  human  ex- 
perimentation and  Us  ethical  and  moral 
problems  and  it*  relationship  to  medical  ad- 
vance I  am  thinking  along  similar  lines  as 
you  are.  only  in  term*  of  contemplation  ra- 
ther than  proposed  action.  This  lecture  will 
be  given  as  part  of  the  Sigma  Xi  lecture  series 
in  participating  universities  of  the  Southeast. 
Respectfully  your*. 

E.MANVEi.  Stmai.  M  J)  . 

Dean.  ' 

UNiVEasiTT  or  Calitornia. 
Los  Angeles.  Calif..  January  30. 1968. 
Senator  Waltx«  P.  Mondalk, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  SrNAToa  Mondalz:  I  am  writing  In 
reply  to  your  letter  of  January  10th  which 
announced  your  Intention  of  proposing  cre- 
ation of  a  national  Commission  on  the  Social 
and  Ethical  Implications  of  Health  Science 
Research  and  Development.  This  Commission 
would  explore  the  moral  and  ethical  Impli- 
cation* of  health  science  research  and  devel- 
opment, formulate  ethical  guidelines  and 
make  appropriate  recommendation*  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  so  that  our  social 
policies  would  reflect  and  influence  techno- 
logical advance. 

This  assignment  would  be  dtfDcult  Indeed, 
even  for  King  Solomon!  In  my  opimon  no 
problems  of  the  day  or  the  near  future  are 


more  Important.  Their  scope  and  depth  are 
such  that  no  one  Is  likely  to  feel  competent 
to  underUke  the  task.  However,  It  must  be 
done. 

I  am  not  competent  to  do  more  than  make 
a  few  tenUtlve  and  general  suggestion*. 
Tbeae  are: 

1.  Consultation  with  the  Council  of  the 
NaUonal  Academy  of  Science*  to  develop 
guideline*  for  the  selection  of  the  scientific 
members  of  the  Commission  and  to  obtain  a 
slate  of  suggested  candidates  for  appoint- 
ment. 

2.  Consultation  with  senior  member*  of 
the  legal  faculties  of  the  three  or  four  moet 
outstanding  law  schools  of  the  nation  to  ob- 
tain a  list  of  lawyers  appropriate  for  such 
appointments. 

3.  Consultation  with  a  se'ected  group  of 
men  experienced  m  public  affairs  in  a  variety 
of  sectors,  and  of  proven  intelligence,  wis- 
dom and  devotion,  to  obtain  .i  list  from 
which  the  non-profes.-Jlonal  ^roiip  ml?ht  be 
chosen  This  (?roup  of  consultants  mlpht  In- 
clude men  such  as  Chancellor  Prar.klln  D. 
Murphy  (UCLA),  Presidents  DuBrldge  (Cal 
Tech)  and  Pltzer  (RIcet.  George  Beadle  dor- 
mer Chancellor  of  the  U.  of  Chicago  and 
Nobel  Laureate  In  1958).  Ralph  Bunche.  Mc- 
Oeorge  Bundy  of  the  Ford  Foundation  and 
.Arthur  Ooldbere 

I  have  attached  roples  of  two  recent  let- 
ters to  Scienc  which  deal  with  matters  ger- 
mane to  the  problem  In  hand  Both  are  writ- 
ten by  biologists  of  the  very  top  level  (Dr. 
Le<<erberg  was  a  Nobel  Laureate  in  19.S8 — 
sharire;  the  prize  that  year  with  Drs  Beadle 
and  Tatumt  Clearly,  like  you.  tbese  two  dls- 
tlnsrulshed  scientists  are  troubled  b'-  the 
problems  we  all  foresee 

I  hope  the.se  suggestions  will  be  of  some 
help. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Sherman  M.  Melunkoit,  M.D. 

State   Univer.sity    or  New   York. 
DowNSTATE      Medical     Center. 

Brooklyn.  S.Y..  January  30.  1968. 
Senator  Walter  F.  Mondale. 
U.S.  Senate, 

Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  I  am  very  much 
In  favor  of  the  establishment  of  a  national 
commission  on  the  social  and  ethical  Impli- 
cations of  health  science  research  and  de- 
velopment. As  you  win  note  in  the  enclosure, 
on  page  4.  the  item  marked.  I  have  taken  a 
position  on  this  whole  question  and  It  Is  our 
firm  resolve  to  pay  attention  to  the  social 
and  ethical  problems  of  health  care  In  a 
formal  educational  sense  at  the  Downstate 
Medical  Center  of  the  SUte  University  of 
New  York. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  other  repre- 
senuilves  of  the  State  University  have  been 
contacted  on  this  matter  and  I  suspect  you 
will  be  hearing  from  them  also. 

At  any  rate  my  advice  would  be  for  you 
to  proceed  as  you  have  planned. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Joseph  K.  Hill. 

President. 


George  Washington  University. 
Washington.  D.C,  February  7, 1968. 
Hon.  WALTm  F.  Mondale. 
U.S.  Senfitc, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  January  15,  1968.  I  am  in 
complete  accord  with  your  proposal  to  de- 
velop a  Commission  composed  of  the  most 
capable  modem  American  minds  available 
to  advise  the  President  and  the  Congress 
on  creative  and  Ufe-preservlng  research  pro- 
cedures. 

Science  alone  has  no  ethics,  no  morality, 
and  can  be  equally  as  destructive  as  con- 
suuctlve  to  human  life.  We  need  social  and 


ethical  guidance  In  the  health  sciences.  A 
Commission  such  as  you  propose  could  help 
us  inunensely  In  medicine. 
Kindest  regards  and  very  best  wishes. 
Yours  sincerely, 

John  Parks,  M.D  , 

Dean. 


The  University  of  Iowa, 
lotca  City,  Iowa,  February  6, 1968. 
Hon.  Walter  P.  Mondalil 
U.S.  Senate.  | 

Washington,  DC.  I 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  I  am  happy  to 
«ee  that  someone  at  the  national  level  Is 
concerned  about  the  moral  problems  sur- 
rounding the  kind  of  research  that  is  now  be- 
ing done  in  Biology  and  Medicine.  None  of 
us  wishes  to  stop  this  research  but  many  of 
us  are  concerned  about  the  directions  in 
which  we  are  traveling.  I  would  think  such 
.  commission  as  you  suggest  should  be 
charged  rather  broadly  with  investigating  the 
moral  and  legal  Implications  of  research  now 
in  progress  and  that  planned  for  the  future. 
The  commission  might  be  structured  by  di- 
vision into  sub-committee  either  by  disci- 
pline or  by  subject.  As  bread  suggestions  for 
subject  matter  one  might  mention  the  funda- 
mental genetic  research  now  being  done  and 
organ  uansplants. 

Dr  Daniel  B.  Stone,  Executive  Associate 
Dean  of  this  College,  and  I  have  talked  about 
vour  proposal.  He  and  I  are  both  Interested 
in  the  problem.  We  both  admire  Samuel  E. 
Stumpf  President.  Cornell  College.  Mount 
Vernon  Iowa,  who  unUl  recenUy  was  Chair- 
man of  the  Department  of  Philosophy  at 
Vanderbilt.  He  has  had  a  long  interest  In 
tl^ese  problems  and  has  written  extensively 
bout  them.  I  would  think  he  should  be  high 
on  the  list  of  persons  considered  for  such  a 
commission. 

Dr  Stone  also  tells  me  of  another  person 
who  ought  to  be  considered.  He  Is  Joseph 
Fletcher.  Professor  of  Social  Ethics  at  the 
Episcopal  Theological  School.  Cambridge. 
Massachusetts.  I  do  not  know  Professor 
Fletcher  but  Dr.  Stone  does.  He  Is  an  eminent 
.authority  in  this  field. 

X  hope  you  are  succcssfiU  In  your  attempt 
and  I  would  be  happy  to  help  In  any  way 
1  can. 

Yours  very  truly. 

Robert  C.  Hardin,  MX)., 
Dean,  Vice  President,  Medical  Affairs. 

New  York  Universpty. 

School  or  Medicine, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  January  30, 1968. 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  I  have  read  with 
great  Interest  your  letter  of  January  10th. 
;.nd  Its  statement  concerning  the  proposea 
Commission  on  the  Social  and  Ethical  Im- 
plication of  Health  Science  Research  and 
Development.  I  share  your  concern  about 
the  degree  to  which  Technological  progress 
may  be  outdUtanclng  our  capacity  to  deal 
with  the  advances  as  rational  htmian  be- 
ings, and  I  believe  your  proposal  could  pro- 
vide a  necessary  contribution  toward  the 
solution  of  grave  problems  which  lie  Just 
ahead.  .  _    .. 

I  agree  with  the  general  ouUlne  of  the 
scope,  composition  and  charge  for  the  pro- 
posed Commission.  I  shall  be  grateful  IX  you 
wlU  keep  me  Informed  of  your  progress,  as 
your  plans  develop. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Lewis  Thomas,  MJ3., 

Dean. 


which  concerned  the  Social  and  Ethical  Im- 
plications of  Health  Science  Research  and 
Development.  Firstly,  I  would  certainly  agree 
with  you  that  organ  transplant  and  other 
medical  and  biological  advances  do  represent 
asset  of  great  promise  for  the  future.  Impli- 
cations for  the  individual  as  a  human  being 
and  the  possible  Impact  on  a  society  In  which 
we  live,  of  the  known  advances  and  those  yet 
to  come  is  of  course  a  matter  of  great  con- 
cern to  all  of  us  who  devote  our  lives  to 
medicine  and  medical  science. 

I,  therefore,  am  In  complete  agreement 
with  you  that  a  National  Commission  should 
be  established  and  that  thU  commission 
should  deal  frankly  and  honestly  and  pub- 
licly vrtth  the  ethical  and  social  Implica- 
tions of  all  health  science  research  and  de- 
velopment. 

I  was  unable  to  disagree  in  any  detail  with 
your  statement  which  I  think  is  a  very  fine 
one.  If  In  the  future  it  would  be  possible 
for  me  to  be  In  any  way  helpful  In  this  mat- 
ter, please  feel  free  to  call  on  me. 
Sincerely  yours, 

DONN  L.  Smith.  M.D.,  Dean. 


Univeesitt  or  Lottisville, 

School  op  Medicine, 
Louisville.  Ky..  February  6.  1968. 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Monsale, 
U.S.  Senate.  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences,  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Mondale:  This  letter  Is  m 
answer   to   your   inquiry    of    January    15th 


Temple  UNiVERsrrY,   Health   Sci- 
ences Center,  School  of  Medi- 
cine, 
Philadelphia.  Pa.,  January  25, 196S. 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mond.ale, 
Senate  Office  Br:ilding, 
Washington   D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator  Mondale:  I  am  writing 
in  response  to  your  letter  of  January  15  and 
appreciate  the  opportunity  of  commenting  on 
vour  proposal  to  create  a  Commission  on  the 
Social  and  Ethical  Implications  of  Health 
.Science  Research  and  Development. 

The  issues  v,'hlch  you  identify  are  Indeed 
some  of  the  most  significant  which  will  face 
us  during  the  next  decades.  Those  of  us  In 
the  health  professions  have  recognized  the 
necessity  for  facing  questions  related  to  ap- 
propriateness of  extending  life.  We  recognize 
only  too  well  our  limitations  in  arriving  at 
suitable  answers  but  deeply  want  to  partici- 
pate with  others  In  society  who  struggle  with 
an  attempt  to  arrive  at  conclusions. 

It  Is  very  pleasing  to  see  that  you  are  taking 
this  interest  and  I  commend  you  for  it.  I  am 
not  familiar  enough  with  the  legislative  proc- 
ess to  comment  on  the  mechanism  of  estab- 
lishing a  Commission  but  assxime  that  this 
is  one  of  the  best  ways  to  give  expression  to 
the  concern  and  to  gain  the  interest  of  both 
the  public  and  private  sector  In  our  country. 
If  I  can  be  of  any  specific  help,  I  hope  you 
win  feel  free  to  call  upon  me. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Robert  M.  Bttcher.  M.D., 

Dean. 

Duke  Universtty  Medical  Center, 

Durham.  N.C.,  January  22,  1968. 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
U.S.  Senate, 

Special  Committee  on  Aging, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  January  10  addressed  to  Dr. 
Woodhall  regarding  the  proposed  creation  of 
a  Commission  on  the  Social  and  Ethical  Im- 
plications of  Health  Science  Research  and 
Development.  Dr.  Woodhall  Is  now  the  As- 
sociate Provost  for  Medical  Affairs  and  this 
letter  constitutes  our  joint  Ideas  on  your 
proposal. 

First  and  foremost,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  our  faculty  has  been  Immensely  In- 
terested  In  the  ethical,  moral  and  legal  prob- 
lems that  have  emerged  as  a  result  of  the 
frontiers  of  medical  science.  As  a  matter  or 
fact,  m  the  spring  of  1967  we  held  a  two- 
day  symposium  on  this  very  subject  and 
invited  a  cross-section  of  lay  leaders  and 
interested  physicians  to  participate.  A  copy 
of   the   program  Is   appended   as   enclosure 

With  the  development  of  the  kidney  trans- 
plantation program  at  Duke  we  have  on  a 


day-to-day  basis  encountered  some  of  the 
very  problems  that  are  worrying  you  and  all 
responsible  leaders  in  the  country.  As  a  re- 
sult of  some  of  these  concerns  Dr.  Delford  L. 
atickel,  the  Chairman  of  our  Transplanta- 
tion Program,  has  written  a  beautiful  mono- 
graph on  the  subject  and  a  copy  of  It  is 
appended  as  enclosure  No.  II. 

In  a  related  area,  a  group  of  our  faculty 
held  a  round  table  discussion  on  "The  Right 
to  Live  and  the  Right  to  Die."  The  delibera- 
tions were  recorded  and  edited  by  Dr.  James 
T.  Cleland,  Dean  of  the  University  Chapel. 
A  copy  of  the  proceedings  is  appended  as 
enclosure  No.  III. 

In  the  very  near  future  we  Intend  to  have 
a  symposium  or  seminar  entitled  "When  are 
you  dead?"  As  on  previous  occasions,  we 
would  hope  to  have  representation  from  our 
Law  School,  our  Divinity  School,  as  well  as 
some  of  our  leaders  in  the  Medical  Center. 
It  would  certainly  make  the  occasion  more 
meaningful  If  one  of  our  distinguished 
legislators  from  the  Senate  such  as  you 
could  be  Included  In  the  program.  I  would 
appreciate  it  very  much  if  you  could  let  us 
know  If  you  would  be  Interesteci  in  par- 
ticipating so  that  we  can  touch  base  with 
your  office  lor  possible  dates. 

With  regard  to  posFlble  member.shlp  in 
the  Commission  that  yen  propose,  any  of  the 
individuals  listed  in  the  enclosure.H  would 
be  suitable  for  their  fields.  They  have  spent 
countless  !;ours  thinking  and  deliberating 
about  these  very  important  problems. 

We  stand  ready  to  help  you  In  any  way  that 
we  can.  With  every  pond  wish. 
Sincerely  vours. 

William   G.   .'Vnlyan.   M.D. 


The  Jefferson  Medical  ' 

College  and  Medical  Center. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  January  26, 1968. 
Hon.  Walter  P.  Mondale, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  I  must  congratu- 
late you  on  the  statement  which  you  en- 
closed. It  is  extremely  well  \^Tltten  and  In- 
dicates a  thoroughness  of  understanding  and 
concern  that  Is  rare  even  among  those  who 
are  steeped  in  scientific  Investigation  over  a 
whole  life  time. 

I  am  in  agreement  with  both  your  general 
statement  and  with  your  general  outline  of 
the  composition  and  duties  of  the  proposed 
Commission.  A  representation  of  the  disci- 
plines mentioned  is  a  must  if  the  delibera- 
tions are  to  be  meaningful.  The  details 
should  be  left  to  the  Commission  Itself  to  be 
worked  out. 

Good  luck  to  you. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Peter  A.  Herbtjt,  M.D., 

President. 

The  University  of  Michigan, 

School  of  Pcblic  Health, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  February  6,  1968. 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  Your  proposal  to 
create  a  Commission  on  the  Social  and  Ethi- 
cal Implications  of  Health  Science  Research 
and  Development  strikes  a  most  responsive 
chord.  Those  of  us  In  public  health,  who  are 
constantly  in  touch  with  community  prob- 
lems and  needs,  are  particularly  aware  of 
the  impact  of  scleuUflc  advances  on  our  total 
population.  On  the  other  hand,  the  uneven- 
ness  of  our  fragmented  system  of  health  care 
has  long  been  one  of  my  major  concerns  and 
ethical  considerations  may  well  aggravate 
fragmentation  in  the  absence  of  an  effort 
like  yours. 

The  far  reaching  nature  of  the  subject  to 
be  discussed  moves  me  to  suggest  that  you 
give  serious  consideration  to  the  pattern 
which  proved  so  successful  In  the  recent  de- 
Uberations  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Community  Health  Services.  This  Commla- 
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slon.  under  the  Chalrmanshtp  of  Mr  Marlon 
Folson  brought  out  a  main  report  and  a 
aerle«  of  task  force  reports  which  chart  the 
way  for  real  advance  In  community  health. 
The  ewentlal  structure  Included  a  basic  group 
of  some  25  commissioners  with  a  series  of  task 
forces  chaired  by  a  Commission  member  and 
including,  besides  otner  members  of  the 
Commission,  a  series  of  outside  experts  in 
the  particular  fleld  to  be  studied.  Such  a 
structure  would  allow  you  to  tap  a  wider 
area  of  competence  and  to  cover  more  of 
the  ramlflcauons  of  an  exceedingly  complex 

subject.  ^,  . 

You  ask  for  some  specific  suggestions  ol 
members.  I  list  b«low  a  few  at  random  who 
I  think  merit  your  conslderaUon : 

Dean  Margaret  Amsteln  of  the  Yale  School 
of  Nursing,  one  of  the  ouUtandlng  nurses 
of  the  world,  with  broad  international  ex- 
perience and  a  deep  awareness  of  human 
needs  and  aspirations: 

Dr  Ward  Parley,  retired  ExecuUve  Direc- 
tor of  the  Association  of  American  Medical 
Schools  and  former  President  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Colorado.  „  „»  ^  . 
Surgeon  General  William  H.  Stewart,  a 
warm  and  compassionate  man  whose  back- 
ground as  a  pediatrician  flU  in  particularly 
for  thU  alignment;  .,^  _  -.,„ 
Dr  Han^Oordon.  Dean  of  the  Albert  Ein- 
stein College  of  Medicine,  whose  background 
of  interest  m  the  mentally  retarded  l»  par- 
ticularly appropriate; 

Dr  James  Dixon.  President  of  Antloch 
College,  a  physician  and  experienced  public 
health  person;  .  _ 

Dr  S  J  Axelrod.  Professor  of  Medical  Care 
Organuatlon  in  this  University,  a  person 
wuh  extensive  experience  In  the  problems  of 
providing  medical  care  to  all  sectors  of  the 
population;  _ 

Dr  Milton  Senn,  SterUng  Professor  of  Pe- 
diatrics and  Psychiatry  at  Yale  University. 
In  a  field  somewhat  removed  from  my  own. 
I  have  two  specinc  suggestions:  Dr.  K«?nn"o 
E  Bouldlng.  Professor  of  Economics  at  thU 
University  and  a  truly  great  thinker,  and  Dr. 
Dana  McLean  Greeley.  President  of  the  Amer- 
ican Unitarian  Unlversallst  Association, 
whose  organlziitlon  has  a  long  and  honorable 
hlstOTV  of  disinterested  service  In  bringing 
medlc'il  advances  to  the  various  countries  of 

the  world.  .,„^.  „— 

I  hope  mv  comments  and  suggertlons  are 
helpful  and"  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity 
to  offer  them. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

Mybon  E.  Wkoman,  M.D.. 

Dean. 
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Yaix  UJnvEasrrr. 
Sew  Haven.  Conn..  January  32. 196$. 
Senator  Walttr  F.  Mondale. 
Senate  Offtce  Building. 

Washington.  DC.  ,   ^  ,„  ,. 

DEAR  SENATOR  Mondalb:  I  was  glad  to  re- 
ceive vour  letter  of  January  10  and  to  hear 
that  vou  win  sponsor  a  Commission  on  the 
Social  and  Ethical  Implications  of  Health 
Science  Research  and  Development  It  is 
needed  seriously  at  this  time. 

Have  you  considered  the  possibility  of  re- 
questing the  National  Academy  of  Science- 
National  Research  Council  to  assume  respon- 
slblllty  for  this  study?  It  Is  the  moet  prestig- 
ious organization  in  the  fleld  of  science 
and  Its  recommendations  would  carry  con- 
siderable weight. 

Regardless  of  sponsorship,  such  a  com- 
mission should  include  representatives  of  the 
fields  of  medicine,  religion,  philosophy  and 
law  My  colleagues  In  medicine  feel  strongly 
that  this  is  a  social  problem  whtch  extends 
far  beyond  the  competence  of  our  profes- 
sion and  that  we  need  guidance. 

As  one  of  the  medical  representatives,  may 
I  suggest  Dr  Carleton  Chapman.  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Medicine  at  Dartmodth  Cbllege.  He 
has  been  active  In  the  American  Heart  As- 


sociation and  I  believe  has  given  some 
thought  to  the  Implications  of  cardiac  sur- 
gery May  I  also  suggest  Mr  Brand  Blan- 
shard.  Professor  Emeritus  of  Philosophy  at 
Yale. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Vernon  W.  Uppard.  M.D. 

Medical  Colixoe  or  Virginia.  Med- 
icine. Dentistry.  Pharmact. 
Nursing. 

Richmond.  Vs..  January  24.  1968 
Hon    Walter  F.  Mondale. 
US.  Senate. 
Washington.   DC. 

DEAR  Senator  Mondale:  I  apologize  for 
not  replying  sooner  to  your  letur  of  January 
10th  but  I  have  Just  returned  to  my  office 
after  a  series  of  meetings  out  of  the  State. 

The  concept  of  a  Commission  as  you  have 
proposed  Is  most  intriguing  in  many  ways. 
The  subject  of  concern  has  been  In  my  mind 
neglected  in  official  circles  lor  a  long  time. 
The  need  for  careful  evaluation  of  Implica- 
tions is  mandatory,  and  clearly  must  be  mul- 
tldlsclpllnarv.  Those  of  us  concerned  exten- 
sively with  education  of  medical  and  para- 
medical personnel  are  being  increasingly 
confronted  with  requeste  for  enlightenment 
by  our  students.  For  many  years,  those  of  us 
active  in  laboratory  medicine  and  pathology 
have  had  to  face  the  beginnings  of  such 
realistic  appraisals  through  the  continued 
request  for  the  use  of  post-mortem  human 
components  for  study  and.  more  recently, 
therapeutic  use.  The  use  of  corneal  trans- 
plantation was.  perhaps,  the  first  area  to 
successfully  develop  .iniwers  to  many  social 
and  ethical  problems.  The  use  of  cadaver 
blood  for  transfusion,  parts  of  organs,  such 
as  heart  valves,  and  entire  organs,  such  as 
kidney,  heart,  etc..  are  Just  beginnings. 

While  the  problems  that  face  us  are  tre- 
mendous, there  Is  no  question  that  concerted 
effort  on  the  part  of  enlightened  individuals 
win  permit  a  satisfactory  solution.  I  would 
hope  that  such  a  Commission  would  prompt- 
ly organize  a  multldlsclpllne  conference,  such 
as  was  most  recently  held  In  College  Park. 
Maryland,  on  Medical  Laboratory  Manpower. 
This  conference  brought  together,  in  a  pro- 
ductive way.  groups  which,  five  or  ten  years 
ago  would  have  been  insulted  to  have  been 
on  the  same  program.  Such  Interchanges  of 
thought  can  lead  to  nothing  but  Improve- 
ment. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  other  service  to  you  In 
this  matter,  please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely  yours. 

OCORCE  P.  Vennart.  MX).. 
Professor    and    Chairman.    DivUion    of 
Clinical  Pathology  and  Hospital  Lab- 
oratories. 


New  York  Medical  College. 
New  York.  S.Y..  February  7,  1968. 
Hon.  Walter  P.  Mondale. 
U.S.   Senate.   Commission   on   Baniang  ana 
Currency.  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear   Senator   Mondale:    Your    thoughts, 
however,  on  the  need  for  and   the  purpose 
for  such  a  Commission  are  moet  Interesting. 
I  have  solicited  from  members  of  my  sUff 
and  faculty  their  reaction  to  your  proposal. 
We  fully  endorse  your  suggestion  of  a  Com- 
mission   to    deal    with    vlUl    questions    of 
human  life.  I  would  further  like  to  recom- 
mend that  the  New  York  Medical  College  be 
represented  by  Dr.  Rachmlel  Levlne.  Chair- 
man of  our  Department  of  Medicine.  He  is 
an  outstanding  schol.ir.  a  dedicated  teacher 
and  a  compassionate  healer.  His  Inclusion  on 
such  a  Commission  would  be  a  distinct  asset 
to  those  with  whom  he  would  be  assocUted 
on  such  a  body.  I  have  attached  hla  ctir- 
rlculum  vltae. 
With  best  regards. 
Yours  sincerely, 

DAvm  Dznker. 


CtniRICULUM    VlTAE.    Rachmiel    Levine.    M.D. 

Born:   August    36.    1910.    Poland. 
Nationality:  U.S.A. 

Present  Title:  Professor  and  Chairman, 
Department  of  Medicine.  New  York  Medical 

College.  .„„„ 

Education:  McGlll  University,  B.A.  1932; 
McOlll  University.  M.D..  1936.  Awarded  the 
Francis  Williams  Fellowship  in  Internal 
Medicine   on   graduation. 

Training:  Internship,  Michael  Reese  Hos- 
pital. Chicago.  1936-37:  FeUowshlps  in 
Metabolism  and  Endocrinology,   1937-39. 

Licensure:  State  of  lUlnols;  State  of  New 
York  ^        „, 

Experience:  Assistant  Director,  then  Di- 
rector, Department  of  Metabolism  and  En- 
docrinology. Michael  Reese  Hospital,  1939- 
58:  Chairman.  Department  of  Medicine,  and 
Director  of  Medical  Education.  Michael  Reese 
HosplUl.  1952-60:  Professional  Lecturer  In 
Physiology.  University  of  Chicago.  1947-60: 
Professor  of  Medicine.  Chicago  Medical 
School,  1958-60;  Professor  and  Chairman. 
Department  of  Medicine.  New  York  Medical 
College,  1960-present:  Adjunct  Physician.  As- 
sociate Physician.-  Attending  Physician, 
Michael  Reese  Hospital,  1940-50;  Director  of 
Medical  Services.  Flower  and  Fifth  Avenue 
Hospitals.  Metropolitan  Hospital.  Bird  S. 
Coler  HosplUl.  New  York,  1960-prescnt. 

Committees  and  Associations:  President, 
Harvey  Society;  Executive  Committee,  Health 
Research  Council  of  the  City  of  New  York; 
Past  President.  Association  for  Research  In 
Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases;  Past  Presi- 
dent. American  Diabetes  Association;  Secre- 
tary. Section  of  Medicine.  New  York  Academy 
of  Medicine:  Member  of  Editorial  Boards  of 
•Metabolism."  -Excerpta  Medlca— Endocri- 
nology." •  Dlal)etes."  "Advances  In  Metabolic 
Disorders." 

Honors:  Upjohn  Scholar.  Endocrine  So- 
ciety, 1957-58:  Banting  Medical  and  Award. 
American  Diabetes  Association.  1961  and 
1965:  Jacobaeus  Lectureship.  Nordlsk  Foun- 
dation, 1965. 

Publications:  Over  200  In  the  fields  of  ex- 
perlmenUl  and  clinical  diabetes,  mode  of 
action  of  hormones,  gout,  adrenal  cortical 
function.  meUbollsm  of  carbohydrates,  in- 
cluding Carbohydrate  Metabolism,  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  Press,  1946,  1952  (with  S. 
Soskln);  and  Physiological  Basis  of  Surgery 
(by  a  group),  W.  B.  Saunders,  Philadelphia. 
1957   (edited  with  L.  Zimmerman). 

The  UNTvERsrrT  of 
Michigan  Medical  School, 
Ann  Arbor.  Mich.,  January  24,  1968. 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
US.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  I  am  pleased  to 
respond  to  your  letter  of  January  10  regard- 
ing the  Commission  you  describe. 

I  believe  there  is  serious  danger  that  such 
a  Commission  will  operate  to  inhibit  the  de- 
velopment of  scientific  knowledge  because 
of  a  lack  of  sensitivity  to  the  necessary  differ- 
ence between  the  capacity  to  do  something 
and  the  decision  to  do  It. 

Scientific  knowledge  Is  entirely  neutral  In- 
sofar as  ethics  and  social  morality  are  con- 
cerned. Really  all  that  U  changing  is  our 
capacity  through  knowledge  to  manipulate 
the  physical  components  that  make  up  liv- 
ing systems  In  an  Increasing  variety  of  ways. 
The  fundamental  problem,  however.  Is  not 
our  Increasing  capacities  but  the  manner  in 
which  we  make  a  decision  to  use  them. 

I  would  suggest  to  you  that  the  old  prob- 
lems of  abortion  and  euthanasia  represent 
examples  of  avaUablUty  of  knowledge  and 
skill  on  the  part  of  the  health  sciences  that 
la  literally  thousands  of  years  old  and  has 
only  changed  by  improved  technology  In  this 
time.  The  basic  questions  In  abortion  and 
euthanasia  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  In- 
creaaed   skill   In  performing   the   acts   but. 


rather  are  entirely  related  to  the  question  of 
the  social  benefit  that  such  acts  provide. 

Research  in  the' health  sciences  develops 
the  kind  of  knowledge  that  will  determine 
whether  a  particular  thing  can  Y>e  done.  This 
is  a  necessarv  prelude  to  any  rational  dis- 
cussion of  whether  it  should  be  done. 
Whether  It  should  be  done  is  a  complex  de- 
cision made  at  many  levels  but  is  ulti- 
mately a  social  Judgment.  The  demonstra- 
tion that  It  can  be  done  must  not  get  mixed 
up    in    the    inhlbltlonfi    of    It    being    done 

generally.  ,  ^. 

Since  we  have  eaten  of  the  fruit  of  the 
tree  of  knowledge,  we  cannot  undo  this  act. 
\  better  Insight  Into  how  we  are  to  better 
utilize  knowledge  for  human  benefit  is  a 
central  issue  of  our  time.  We  cannot  resolve 
this  Issue  by  trying  to  control  the  develop- 
ment of  knowledge  Itself. 

Although  I  am  deeply  committed  to  a  care- 
ful examination  of  the  manner  in  which  we 
make  decisions  about  the  utilization  of  scien- 
tific knowledge.  I  must  admit  to  some  doubt 
ibout  a  Commission  that  would  make  recom- 
mendations to  influence  our  technological 
advances  themselves. 
Cordially  yours. 

W  N.  Hwbbard,  Jr..  M  D.. 

I  Dean. 

Johns  HopRins  University. 
School  op  Medicine. 
Baltimore.  Md.,  January  18. 1968. 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
Committee  on  Aeronautics  and  Space  sci- 
ences. U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 
DEAR   Senator  Mondale:    I   endorse   your 
nroposal  for  a  Commission  on  the  Social  and 
Ethical  Implications  of  Health  Science  Re- 
search and  Development  with  a  great  deal  of 
enthusiasm,    and   I   do   hope   that  youwl" 
press  for  the  appointment  of  such  a  Com- 
mission. .     „„„ 
I  do  not  perceive  that  we  are  now  in  any 
sort  of  a  moral  or  ethical  crisis,  and  I  think 
on   the   whole,    these   very   difficult   matters 
have  been  handled  well  by  the  Individual 
concerned.   Nevertheless,    these   are   difficult 
problems  and  they  bid  fair  to  become  more 
vexing  as  time  goes  on.  So.  1  feel  that  it  is 
very  timely  that  the   Issues  be   thoroughly 
considered  by  responsible  leaders  in  our  so- 
ciety, and  I  urge  you  to  press  on  with  this 
very  thoughtful  move. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  B.  Turner,  M.D.. 
Dean  of  the  Medical  Faculty. 


that  the  productivity  of  our  research  wUl  be 
limited  and  quite  possibly  limited  in  the 
wrong  areas  out  of  ignorance. 

If.  on  the  other  hand,  the  commission  is  to 
identify  social  and  ethical  implications  of 
the  results  of  research  and  plan  for  the 
application  of  new  knowledge  to  make  It 
more  successfully  applied  In  a  social  and 
ethical  setting,  much  might  be  accomplished. 
Sincerely. 

J.  Lowell  Orbison.  M.D.. 

Dean. 


The  University  of  Rochester 
School  of  Medicine  and  Dentistry, 

Rochester,  N.Y.,  January  29. 1968. 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  research  in  the  health  sciences  is 
going  to  have  important  social  and  ethical 
impUcatlons  In  the  future  to  Bay  nothing  of 
today  If  such  a  commission  were  to  be  es- 
tablished, it  should  no  doubt  have  broad 
representation  and  might  indeed  contribute 
much  if  it  made  careful  Studies  of  the  im- 
plications of  new  knowledge  on  man  and 
society. 

If  on  the  other  hand,  the  commission  as 
you  suggest,  might  concern  Itself  with  set- 
ting goals,  developing  programs,  recommend- 
ing legislation,  and  formulating  models  for 
the  evaluation  of  our  national  health  science 
efforts,  we  are  Indeed  on  very  dangerous 
ground.  At  least  In  our  present  day  world,  it 
is  difficult,  if  not  Impossible,  to  anticipate 
what  the  Influence  of  any  piece  of  new 
knowledge  Is  likely  to  be  In  Its  entirety.  It  Is 
frequently  possible  to  see  parts  and  pieces 
of  the  Implications,  but  also  it  is  frequently 
true  that  these  are  not  the  most  important 
ones.  Thus,  any  suggestion  that  a  commis- 
sion might  set  national  health  science  re- 
search goals  carries  with  It  the  probability 


Harvard  School  of  Public  Health. 

Boston,  Mass.,  February  27, 1968. 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
The  U.S.  Senate. 
Wa.'ihington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  The  statement 
which  you  sent  with  your  letter  of  January 
10th  has  now  been  studied  and  discussed 
here  and  I  am  pleased  to  respond  to  your 
reauest   for   comment. 

The  proposal  lo  create  a  Commission  on 
the  Social  and  Ethical  Implications  of  Health 
Science  Research  and  Development  has  great 
merit,  provided  that  it  Is  established  under 
proper  auspices  and  has  the  proper  scope 
of  subject  material. 

Sponsorship  nf  the  Commission.  It  would 
i-eem  highly  de.slrable  to  establish  the  Com- 
mission under  some  sort  of  a  neutral  spon- 
sorship so  that  its  activities  would  be  devoid 
of  the  pressures  of  vested  interest  both  in- 
side and  ouuide  of  government.  (For  exam- 
ple, the  pressures  that  might  be  applied  by 
a   public   or   private    group   interested   prl- 
marUy    in    the   cure    of    a    specific   disease.) 
Perhaps   a   suitable    home   might   be    found 
under  the  neutral  umbrella  of  the  N:\tlonal 
Academy  of  Sciences  provided,  however,  that 
the  membership  of  the  Commission  was  in- 
dependently established  and  was  not  derived 
prlmaHlv    from    the    membership     of    the 
Academy.  The  dangers  of  having  an  Academy 
membership    would    lie    primarily     in    the 
presence  of  a  group  of  well  recognized   ex- 
perts on  small  areas  of  knowledge  who  might 
lack  the  capacity  to  establish  priorities  for 
a  much  broader  area  of  human  endeavor. 

Subfect  material  that  should  be  the  con- 
cern of  the  Commission.  There  is  much  more 
f  jr   the  Commission   to   concern  Itself  with 
thin  merely  the  ethics  of  the  forefront  of 
molecular   biology.   Of   even    greater   import 
would  be  to  consider  that  the  resources  of 
men   and   of   money   are   both    limited,   and 
that  some  sort  of  a  seasoned  and  considered 
evaluation    of    scientific    activity    is    greatly 
overdue  if  mankind  Is  to  receive  maximum 
benefit.    Obviously,    the    development    of    a 
method    of    control    of    streptococcal    infec- 
tions   that    might    eliminate    a    significant 
amount  of  post-rheumatic  fever  In  cardiac 
surgery  or   eUmlnate   the   need    for   kidney 
transplants  secondary  to  nephritis  represents 
the  kind  of  thinking  that  such  a  Commission 
should   undertake.    On    the   other    hand,    it 
might  be  that  a  comparable  investment  In 
Improving  education  in  the  slums  of  Ameri- 
can cities  might  do  more  for  mankind  than 
would  any  amount  of  expenditure  at  present 
on   the  control   of   the   Streptococcus.   Such 
considerations  urgently  need  attention. 

My  colleagues  and  I  appreciate  the  in- 
terest which  you  are  taking  in  this  Important 
matter  and  thark  you  for  the  opportunity 
to  comment. 

With  best  wishes, 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  C.Snyder.  M.D., 

Dean. 


Commission  on  the  Social  and  Ethical  Im- 
plications of  Health  Science  Research  and 
Development.  ,     ,„ 

There  is  no  question  but  what  technologic 
developments   in   the   biomedical    area   have 
brought  with  them  great  opportunities,  but 
;it  the  same  time  very  major  problems.  Be- 
cause of   the  Interests  here  at   Stanford   in 
transplantation,  we   have  for   the   past  two 
vears  been  ex^imlning  some  of  the  ethical, 
iepal  and  moral  implications  involved  in  this 
particular    area.    Our    discussion    e«-o"P^l>«« 
included  five  senior  members  of  the  Medical 
Faculty,  the  Dean  and  three  senior  Professors 
in  our  School  of  Law,  and  two  members  of 
the  Faculty  of  the  Department  of  Religion. 
1    suspect    that    slmUar    groups    have    been 
examining  some  of  these  questions  elsewhere. 
If  a  Commission  such  as  you  envision  is 
created.  I  certainly  agree  with   you   that  it 
should  have  among   its  membership   people 
from  a  variety  of  disciplines  including  bio- 
medical scientists,  physicians,  lawyers,  theo- 
logians, and  others.  Our  exeprience  here  at 
Stanford    suggests    that    a    t^rouP    like    this 
should  not  be  too  large  if  its  deliberations 
are  to  be  most  effective.  I  suppose  It  would 
be  possible  to  have  a  Commission  that  was 
of  substantial  size  and  then  have  the  Com- 
mission discharge  Its  responsibility  through 
a   number  of  smaller  sub-committees,  such 
as  was  done  bv  the  recent  Health  Manpower 
Commission.  Although  the  latter  Commission 
faced   a   difficult   assignment,   the  one    that 
vou  propose  wUl  be  far  more  complex. 

Thank  you  again  for  writing.  With  kindest 
regards,  I  remain 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

Robert  J.  Glaser,  MX). 


Stanford  University 

School  of  Medicine, 
Palo  Alto.  Calif..  January  26. 1968. 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
U  S    Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 

dear  Senator  Mondale;  Thank  you  very 
much  for  your  letter  on  January  10,  Indicat- 
ing your  plan  to  propose  the  creation  oi  a 


Baylor  UNrvERSiTY. 
College  op  Medicine. 
Houston.  Tex.,  February  19,  1968. 
Senator  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

dear  Senator  Mondale:   Thank  you  very 
much  for  your  Inquiry  regarding  suggestions 
to  study  the  legal,  ethical  and  social  Implica- 
tions of  the  recent  and  continuing  advances 
in     medical     research,     particularly     organ 
transplantation.    This    is    a    timely    problem 
which  needs  further  study  and  clarification 
from  a  number  of  different  points  of  view  If 
progress  is  to  be  made  in  this  area,  legisla- 
tion is  needed  which  would  enable  a  person, 
by   expressed   consent,    to   make   his   organs 
available  for  transplantation  purposes  after 
his  death.  We  have  had  requests  from  lawyers 
and  lay  people  regarding  this  matter.  Survi- 
vors or  next  of  kin.  struck  with  grief,  are  in 
no  position  to  make  Important  decisions  at 
a    time   when   medical    Judgments   must   be 
made    swiftly.    Lord    Kllbrandon    has    made 
a  fairly  firm  case  that  legislation  cannot  an- 
swer the  question  of  what  Is  death  and  sug- 
gests that  this  remain  a  professional  medical 

matter.  ._  „.„, 

To  avoid  any  surreptitious  experimental 
surgery,  a  national  commission  should  prob- 
ably indicate  those  hospitals  where  such 
surgery  might  be  reasonably  carried  out  I 
encourage  you  to  create  such  a  commission 
and  look  forward  to  its  future  report. 
With  kindest  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  M.  Merrill,  M.D., 

Dean  of  Scientific  Affairs. 

The  Salk  Institute, 

February  29,1968. 

Senator  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DEAR  Senator  Mondale:  We  share  many 
of  the  concerns  that  led  you  to  propose  a 
Commission  on  the  Social  and  Ethical  Im- 
plications of  Health  Science  Research  and 
Development.  ^.^   ...     , 

As  you  may  know.  The  Salk  Institute  Is 
interested  not  oniy  with  creating  new  knowl- 
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•dge  In  Uie  biologic*!  •clences,  but  »l»o  with 
the  broader  implication*  of  such  dlacoverlea 
for  social  and  human  IsauM.  Grounded  on 
the  hard  core  basis  of  molecular  biology.  The 
Salk  Institute  plans  to  expand  into  additional 
fields  of  biology  and  animal  behavior.  In  the 
future  Its  programs  will  also  deal  more  gen- 
erally with  man  and  society  based  on  emerg- 
ing biological  knowledge 

At  the  present  time  we  are  embarking  on 
a  per.od  of  Intensive  policy  and  program 
planning  so  that  we  can  attempt  to  carry 
out  these  objectives.  Serious  thought  wlU 
Invariably  be  given  to  the  issues  raised  In 
your  recent  statement. 

Though  It  would  be  premature,  therefore. 
to  make  an  official  statement  for  your  Com- 
mittee at  this  moment.  I  did  want  to  ex- 
press the  Institute's  speclflc  interest  In  the 
proposed  Commission.  We  would  appreciate 
being  kept  Informed  of  the  progress  of  your 
efforts. 

Sincerely.        i 

'  J.  E.  Slate*. 


UNnrrasrrT  or  North  Cabolina, 

Chapel  mil.  February  13.  196i. 

Hon      WALTSB    r.    MONOALE. 

U.S.  Senate. 
Wa.'fMngton.-  D.C. 

Dana  SawrwoR  Monoale  We  thank  you 
again  for  the  opportunity  to  respond  to  your 
proposal  to  create  a  Commission  on  the  So- 
cial and  Ethical  Implications  of  Health  Sci- 
enre*  Re.fe.ych  and  Develop-ment. 

This  letter  U  an  cittempt  to  capture  the 
highlights  of  the  expreased  views  of  several 
of  our  School's  Department  Heads  ;>nd  other 
kev  f.jcnlty  members 

Flr^t  we  wish  to  expreaa  our  strong  support 
of  your  propoeal  to  establish  such  a  Com- 
mission, and  to  aasure  you  that  we  share  your 
concern  with  the  basic  issues  that  make  the 
need  for  such  a  public  body  evident.  We 
concur  that  our  rapidly  advancing  techrUcal 
prortclency  must  somehow  be  matched  by 
ethical  sensitivity  and  well  informed  public 
awareness. 

Second,  we  especially  applaud  your  sug- 
gestion that  such  a  Commission  have  broad 
Interdisciplinary  membership,  especially  out- 
side the  health  professions.  In  view  of  the 
necessity  for  the  formulation  of  new  health 
policy.  This  evolving  health  policy  assumes 
a  balance  between  lay  and  expert  authority, 
and  much  more  serious  attention  to  the  eco- 
nomic, social  and  paychologlcal  eflects  of  in- 
evitable health  change,  than  has  been  exerted 
In  the  paot. 

Third,  we  wovUd  urge  the  Commission  to 
address  itself  also  to  specific  Issues,  such  aa: 
1 1 1  the  deflnlOon  of  death  and  the  defini- 
tion of  life:  (2)  the  question  of  appropriate 
publicity  of  major  scientific  and  clinical 
brealcthrougns  (as  in  contrast  to  the  clrcus- 
llke  atmosphere  surrounding  the  recent  heart 
transplants! .  i3t  the  dilemma  of  Insistence 
on  the  prolongation  of  life  In  persons  who 
have  ro  obvious  potential  for  life  which 
would  be  acceptable  to  themselves  or  their 
families,  eepeclally  in  persons  of  an  advanced 
age.  with  severe  brain  damage. 

Because  our  School  of  Public  Health  Is  a 
graduate  professional  school  of  applied 
health  sciences — composed  of  a  faculty  and 
student  body  containing  raoti  than  t.venty 
medical  and  health  professions  and  techni- 
cal specialties — we  recognize  and  share  your 
concern  with  the  moral  and  ethical  dimen- 
sions of  the  rapid  advances  in  health  sciences 
research  and  their  practical  Implications. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  Commission, 
should  It  become  a  reality,  must  first  think 
through  the  totality  of  the  needs  tha^  con- 
front It  and  the  Nation  and  then  to  set  about 
with  determination  to  develop  some  rational 
order  of  priorities  In  the  distribution  of  re- 
sources for  research,  and  for  the  Implementa- 
tion of  new  knowledge  toward  XoXaA  human 
betterment. 

As  to  somewhat  more  specific  "^ugsestlon.*. 


with  regard  to  the  tenure,  role,  and  organi- 
zational placement  of  the  proposed  Com- 
mission within  the  Federal  government,  I 
pass  along  a  direct  quote  from  one  of  our 
faculty  who  has  had  both  particular  Inter- 
eat  and  professional  competence  In  these 
aspects  of  your  propoeal:  "I'd  suggest  that 
the  Congress  eetabllsh  an  advisory  commis- 
sion for  the  Department  of  HEW.  requiring 
It  to  report  at  regular  intervals  to  the 
Secretary  and  to  the  Congress,  and  to  charge 
the  Secretary  with  consulting  the  commis- 
sion about  these  questions,  not  only  within 
the  reaaarch  purview  of  his  own  department 
but  throughout  the  executive  departments. 
It  ought  to  be  this  or  an  advisory  commis- 
sion to  the  President,  as  a  regular  continuing 
body,  not  an  ad  hoc  commission  or  task 
force  and  not  a  Congressional  commission, 
since  these  have  in  the  past  lacked  continuity 
aa  well  as  entr*  throughout  the  executive 
branch  agencies  with  whom  they  should  have 
their  most  Important  effect" 

We  shall  follow  this  development  with 
great  interest,  and  should  be  grateful  for 
any  opportunity  to  participate  appropriately 
In  Its  broad  mission,  within  ihe  limitations 
of  our  resources 

You  have  our  best  wishes  and  high  hopes. 
Sincerely. 

W.  PaEB  Mayes.  M.D  . 

Dean. 


Stanfoud  UNivEEsrrr 

School  of  Meuicinc. 
Palo  Alto.  Calif..  Janiuiry  IS.  1968. 
Senator  V/ alter  P.  Mondale, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  Thank  you  very 
much  for  your  communication  of  January  9. 
1908.  I  am  In  substantial  agreement  that 
transplantation  of  unpaired  organs  brings 
up  many  prickly  questions  which  will  take 
time  and  thought  to  elucidate  and  resolve. 
I  would  be  In  favor  of  the  creation  of  such  a 
national  Commission  as  you  have  suggested. 
I  would  warn  against  Its  Inclusive  nutxire  so 
that  the  number  of  participating  Individuals 
does  not  hampter  Ita  effectiveness.  I  person- 
ally would  be  interested  In  serving  on  such  a 
Commission.  I  have  only  one  suggestion  with 
respect  to  other  membership,  and  this  per- 
tains to  my  colleague  here  at  Stanford,  Doc- 
tor Arthur  Romberg.  Doctor  Komberg  Is  an 
eminent  biochemist,  and  his  work  In  basic 
DNA  research  eepeclally  qualifies  iiim  to  con- 
sider these  Immense  problems. 

Thank  you,  and  best  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Norman  E.  Shukway,  MJ3. 

COLTTMBIA  UNtVBHalTT. 

College  or  P:iTiaci.\NS  and  SnaoEONS. 

New  rcrk.  N.Y..  February  27,  1968. 
Senator  Waltcx  F.  Mondale. 
U.S.  Senate. 
•Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

DEAR  Senator  Mondale:  We  have  read 
your  letter  of  January  10th.  together  with 
your  statement  proposing  the  establishment 
of  a  National  Commission  on  the  Ethical  and 
Social  Implications  of  Health  Science  and 
Development,  with  great  Interest.  It  might 
well  be  that  such  a  Commission  could  do 
much  to  crystallize  thinking  along  the  ethi- 
cal lines  suggested  In  your  proposal. 

Certainly,  as  barriers  to  the  successful 
transplantation  of  organs  are  overcome,  the 
questions  which  you  raise  will  become  more 
and  more  pertinent  and  will  undoubtedly 
become  matters  of  Increasing  public  concern. 
The  same  may  well  be  true  In"  the  area  of 
genetic  engineering.  While  the  production 
of  a  "living'  viral  core  perhaps  represents 
the  first  steps  toward  the  artificial  creation 
of  "life".  It  wUl  probably  be  a  great  many 
years  before  life  as  we  generally  consider  It 

will  be  built  In  the  laboratory  from  Its  mo- 
lecular origin.  It  would  be  difficult  at  this 


stage  of  our  knowledge  for  a  Commission  to 
formulate  any  meaningful  knowledge  on 
that  subject. 

I  am  glad  that  your  statement  ararms 
your  conviction  that  research  and  technolog- 
ical efforts  should  not  be  Interfered  with. 
While  agreeing  that  "our  social  pollclea 
(should)  refiect  and  influence  our  techno- 
logical advances".  I  should  like  to  point  out, 
ui.necsfsary  perhaps,  that  the  free  and  un- 
directed search  into  the  ways  of  nature 
often  yields  basic  Information  which  later 
proves  to  be  of  inestimable,  and  often  quite 
unexpected,  benefit  to  mankind. 

We  will  give  the  matter  of  membership 
on  the  Commission  further  thought  and  will 
be  glad  to  discuss  this  with  you  at  your 
pleasure.  The  choice  of  members  Is.  of  course, 
of  the  greatest  importance  since  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission  could  have 
far-reaching   effects. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  sharing  your 
thoughts   with   us. 

Sincerely  yours. 

H.  Houston  MEBRrrr.  M.D.. 

Dean. 

UvivERsmr  or  California. 
San  Francisco  Medical  Center. 
San  Francisco.  Calif.,  February  29. 1968. 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
U  S.  Senate. 

Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  In  reply  to  your 
request  for  comments  on  your  proposed  legis- 
lation about  a  Commission  on  the  Social  and 
Ethical  Implications  of  Health  Science  Re- 
search and  Development,  I  submit  the  at- 
tached letter  from  Doctors  Guttentog  and 
Hobbs.  I  asked  these  men  to  review  your 
oroposal  and  let  me  have  thetr  reactions. 
Both  of  them  are  Intensely  Interested  In  the 
problems  of  ethics  In  medicine  and  both  are 
eminently  qualified  to  react  to  your  proposal. 
Since  I  endorse  their  comments  without 
qualification.  I  submit  a  copy  of  their  letter 
to  me  In  reply  to  your  letter.  I  trust  that 
this  supplies  you  with  useful  Information. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Stuart  C.  Cullkn.  MX).. 

Dean. 
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San  Francisco  Medical  Center. 

February  23.  1968. 
Stuart  C.  Cullen.  M.D.. 
Dean.  School  of  Medicine. 

Dear  Dr.  Cullen:  In  response  to  your  re- 
qf.est  for  a  review  and  reply  to  Senator  Mon- 
dale's  letter,  we  would  like  to  present  the 
following : 

We  certainly  approve  of  and  wish  to  en- 
dorse Senator  Mondale's  proposal  of  a  com- 
mission to  consider  the  social  and  ethical 
Implications  of  the  new  advances  In  the 
health  sciences  In  a  serious  and  thorough 
going  fashion.  If  this  commlselon  represents 
the  complexity  of  viewpoints  and  concerns 
so  manifest  In  our  present  culture.  It  will 
result  m  the  great  benefit  of  transcending 
the  current  dangerous  polarizations  In  Amer- 
ican thought  and  practice  In  respect  to  these 
Issues. 

We  would  like  to  offer  the  following  sug- 
gestions and  commenta  on  structure,  and  on 
possible  membership  In  general  terms,  re- 
stricting ourselves  to  the  theological  and 
medical  facets.  It  should  be  stated  at  the 
beginning  that  most  of  the  current  ethical 
problems  and  dllemmaa  In  medicine  are 
rooted  In  the  pluralism  so  Intimately  In- 
grained In  the  premise  of  the  American  style 
of  life.  This  pluralism,  however,  does  not  Im- 
ply capricious  decisions  In  ethical  matters, 
nor  Indifference  to  the  variety  of  ethical  sys- 
tems implicit  In  decision-making;  what  It 
does  demand  Is  a  study  and  dialogue  at  the 
deepest  level  of  the  ultimate  philosophical 
and  theological  premises  Involved  In  such 
svstems  and  approaches. 

Today  this  poses  a  particular  difficulty  In 


all  three  areas  for  which  the  Senator  asks 
consideration.  While  in  the  past  such  dia- 
logue concerning  the  \'arlou8  ethical  options 
might  frequently  have  coincided  with,  for 
example,  the  variety  of  religious  bodies  and 
denominations,  and  perhaps  with  the  variety 
of  philosophical  systems,  today  the  situa- 
tion Is  much  more  complex.  The  major  differ- 
ences and  cleavages  In  ethics,  a*  well  as  other 
aspects  of  philosophy  and  theology,  cut 
across  denominational  labels  and  groups,  and 
the  major  ethical  vlewpolnU  are  to  be  found 
within  each  group  or  denomination.  No  In- 
dividual thinker  can  be  considered  today  aa 
the  spokesman  In  ethical  matters  for  a  par- 
ticular religious  body;  the  debates  and  votes 
at  the  recent  Vatican  Council  II  in  Rome 
made  clear  that  even  within  a  supposedly 
monolithic  body  such  as  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  unanimity  does  not  exist  even  at 
the  highest  levels. 

Therefore.  It  appears  to  us  that  the  great- 
est problem  llee  In  the  selection  of  the  mem- 
bership of  the  proposed  Commission;  and  we 
urge  that  most  serious  consideration  be 
given  to  the  question  of  the  Nominating 
Committee  for  membership  on  the  Senator's 
Commission,  or  to  the  question  of  the  means 
of  selection  of  the  membership  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

For    example.    In   the   case   of   theological 
thinkers,  the  easiest  method  would  be  to  let 
the  denominational  and  religious  leadership 
name  representatives;  but  while  there  should 
of  course  be  wide  and  diverse  representation 
religiously,   the  members  should  be  chosen 
primarily  for  their  competence  In  the  field 
of   ethics    and    their    representation   of    the 
ethical    (not  denominational)    variety  they 
reflect — a  competence  which  denominational 
leaders  are  scarcely  in  a  position  to  Judge. 
A  much  wiser  course  would  be  to  ask  dis- 
tinguished leaders  ol  the  leading  graduate 
faculUes  In  this  discipline  to  make  nomina- 
tions— for  example,  the  Dean  of   our   own 
Graduate    Theological    Union    In    Berkeley 
(John  Blllenberger).  which  as  you  know  is 
the    largest    and    only    CathoUc-Protestant- 
Jewlsh  faculty  in  America;  and  the  Dean  of 
Hanard  Divinity  School  (Krister  Stendhal). 
a  small  but  distinguished  faculty 

In  the  field  of  medicine,  relatively  little 
systematic  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
theoretical  and  conceptlonal  foundations  of 
medical  practice  and  patient  care;  and  the 
basic  ethical  issues  involved  in  medicine  have 
received    >ery    little   direct    and   systematic 
study    and    research    by    the    profession.    It 
would  seem  to  us  that  the  most  knowledge- 
able man  concerning  such  work  and  a  valu- 
able member  of  the  Nominating  Committee 
would  be  Edmund  D.  Pellegrlno,  MJ3.,  pres- 
ently Chief  ExecuUve  Medical  Officer  of  the 
State  University  of  New  York  at  Stony  Brook. 
Beyond  these  suggestions,  of  course,  the 
Commission  ought  to  include  two  oi,her  med- 
ical gioups:  authoritative  representatives  of 
the    organ    transplanters    themselves,    and 
physicians  directly  Involved  in  patient  care. 
It  does  not  seem  to  us  that  the  work  of  the 
Commission  would  be  advanced  by  the  addi- 
tion of  men  whose  primary  focus  Is  labora- 
tory research  not  involving  human  beings. 
As  for  possible  areas  of  study,  we  believe  that 
If  the  Commission  Is  weU-chosen.  it  will  be 
In  the  best  position  to  adopt  Its  own  agenda 
tor  study  and  discussion,  rather  than  being 
bound  to  a  program  decided  In  advance  by 
others. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  permitting  us 
to  express'  our  views  on  this  important  mat- 
ter raised  by  Senator  Mondale. 
Very  sincerely, 

Otto  S.  Guttentac,  MJ3., 
Professor -EmeHtus  of  Medical  Philoso- 
phy,   Univertity    of    California,    San 
Francisco. 

Edward  C.  Hobbs,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  Theology  and  Hermeneutics, 
Graduate  Theological  Union,  Lecturer 
in  Medicine,  University  of  California, 
San  Francisco. 


Bbookltn,  N.T., 

January  5.  1968. 
Hon.  Walter  P.  Mondale, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  Thank  you  for 
your  thoughtful  letter  of  January  9th.  I  fully 
agree  that  the  experimeiital  programs  that 
ivre  now  rapidly  developing  in  modern  medi- 
cine and  surgery  raUe  grave  questions  of 
moral,  ethical,  and  legal  problems  which 
should  be  carefully  considered.  I  think  It  Is 
entirely  appropriate  that  the  legislative 
bodies  and  executive  leaders  of  our  country 
become  as  Informed  as  pos.slble  concerning 
these  advances.  I  feel  It  Is  entirely  appro- 
priate that  the  members  of  Congress  of  the 
United  States  become  Involved  in  this 
thinking. 

As  you  have  aptly  pointed  out.,  this  would 
not  only  serve  a  useful  purpose  In  Improving 
our  efforts  .along  certain  lines  of  fruitful  re- 
search, but  should  also  be  useful  in  formu- 
lating the  legislative  thinking  of  the  leaders 
of  our  countrv.  I  would  be  most  honored, 
of  course,  to  be  of  whatever  help  I  can  In 
these  efforts. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Adhlvn  ICantrowitz.  M.D. 


The  Massachusetts 

General  HosprrAL. 
Boston.  January  20,  1968. 
Senator  Walter  F.  Mondale. 
U.S.  Senate.  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Mondale;   Thank  you   very 
much  for  vour  letter  of  January  10.  express- 
ing vour  concern  about  the  r^oclal  and  ethical 
implications  of  an  expanding  sclentiflc  and 
technological  society.  I  nm  in  full  agreement 
with  vour  thoughts  on  This  subject  and  your 
desire"  to  creatr   .in   ongoing  commission   to 
study,  anticipate  and  rationalize  the  social 
and  ethical  issues  surrounding  research  and 
technological  development. 

I  believe  the  structure  of  such  a  com- 
mission should  of  course  be  broadly  repre- 
sentative of  the  current  Interests  of  Ameri- 
can Society  and  should  obviously  Include 
doctors,  lawyers,  theologians,  economists, 
political  scientists,  and  businessmen  of 
proven  accomplishment.  Ultimately,  of 
course,  one  must  be  in  a  position  to  set  pri- 
orities "n  the  expenditure  of  resources  which 
are  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  mar- 
shal The  major  question  in  my  mind  is  how 
does  one  establish  such  priorities  in  a  ra- 
tional fashion  and  then  stick  lo  a  plan 
which  in  our  current  society  Is  all  too  rarely 
done  today.  ^  . 

As   your   proposal   gains   momentum   and 
becomes  conceptualized,  I  hope  you  will  let 
me  personally  help  in  any  way  that  I  can, 
and  I  do  appreciate  your  asking  my  advice. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  H.  Knowles.  M.D.. 

General  Director. 


University  of  Minnesota, 

Department  of  Surgery. 
Minneapolis,  February  26,  1968. 
Senator  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
U.S.  Senate,  Committee  on  Aeronautical  ana 
Space  Sciences,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Mondale:   I  must  say  that 
the  local  and  national  press  did  not  do  Jus- 
tice  to  your   proposal  which,   after  careful 
reading.    I    find    to    be    a    very    thoughtful, 
timely  and  provocative  statement.  My  over- 
all opinion  Is  for  very  enthusiastic  support 
to  Joint  Resolution  145  and  I  would  like  to 
make  the  following  comments.  I  have  person- 
ally been  Involved  with  organ  transplanta- 
tion either  In  a  research  sense  or  the  clinical 
application,  for  the  past  ten  years.  Because 
I  felt  that  the  ability  of  substituting  new 
organs  for  other  old  organs  or  traumatlcally 
injured  organs  represented  such  a  tremen- 
dous challenge  to  the  surgical  community,  i 
undertook  three  additional  years  of  research 
training  in  the  field  of  immunology  following 
my   fonnal   surgical   education.   The   major 


problem  that  faced  the  medical  community 
sixty  years  ago  when  the  first  organ  trans- 
plants were  done  in  dogs  still  faces  us  today. 
This  problem  involves  the  immunological 
event  that  resuiu  In  repudiation  of  foreign 
tissues.  I  teel  that  expanding  research  along 
the  lines  of  breaking  this  immunological 
barrier  Is  of  paramount  Interest  to,  and  nec- 
essary for,  eventual  successful  organ  trans- 
plantation. 

During  the  past  four  years,  I  have  person- 
ally done  over  100  kidney  transplants;  75  at 
the  University  of  California,  San  Francisco 
Medical  Center,  and  25  since  assuming  the 
post  of  Chief  of  Surgery  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota  beginning  August  1,  19«7.  In  addi- 
tion I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Gottschalk  Committee  which  after 
one  and  one-half  years  of  study,  we  sub- 
mitted a  report  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
regarding  the  potential  of  saving  l>etween 
7,500  and  15.000  lives  per  year  through  fed- 
eral programs. 

As  you  know,  the  Gottschalk  Committee 
Report  indicates  quite  strongly  that  we  have 
the    current   capabilities    for    kidney    trans- 
plantation   or    placement    of    patients    on 
chronic  hemodialysis  to  potentially  save  an 
average  of   10.000  lives  per  year  and  subse- 
quently as  high  as  30.000  lives  per  year  utiliz- 
ing  our   current   level   of   sophistication   in 
these   fields.   Unfortunately,   our   Committee 
found  that  the  major  stumbling  block  is  fi- 
nancial. It  costs  $15,000  per  year  to  either 
place  a  patient  on  chronic  hemodialysis  or 
to   transplant   a  single   patient.    The   figure 
of  $5,000  reported  in  your  statement  Is  not 
consistent  with  our  calculations.  These  two 
modalities   of    treatment   are   extremely    ex- 
pansive, primarily  this  relates  to  the  fact  that 
both   are  still   experlmenUl   procedures   and 
involve  certain  research  studies  on  the  pa- 
tient which  in  turn  increases  the  cost  be- 
yond that  which  bare  therapeutic  necessities 
would  dictate.  However,  we  found  that  over 
a  seven-year  period,  less  than  a  billion  dollars 
would    be   needed    to   save   several    hundred 
thousand  lives. 

The  gratifying  part  of  being  asked  to  serve 
on  this  Committee  for  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  was  the  fact  that  this  represented 
an  initiation  of  Information  from  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  of  the  Government.  However,  the 
frustrating  fact  that  although  in  light  of 
current  budgetary  demands  our  recom- 
mended figures  were  quite  modest,  there  .ap- 
pears to  be  a  tremendous  inertia  regarding 
any  social  translation  of  our  recommenda- 
tions In  our  naive  medical  approach  to  this 
problem  we  presented  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment with  a  method  of  saving  lives  lacking 
only  federal  support,  and  a  subsequent  lack 
of  follow  through  by  the  governmenUl  agen- 
cies seems  a  bit  incongruous  with  our  (  'The 
Great  Society")  stated  alms  of  providing  the 
right  of  health  to  the  public.  Health  is  no 
longer  a  luxury  that  is  available  to  a  privi- 
leged few.  It  is  a  right  that  an  educated  pub- 
lic deserves  and  demands. 

In  suggesting  the  creation  of  this  Commis- 
sion, I  foresee  a  possible  ray  of  light  In  the 
darkness    of    our    current   economic    morass 
which   results  in   spending   thirty   to   forty 
billion  dollars  per  year  for  a  methodical  de- 
struction of  life  In  Vietnam.  The  current  level 
of  medical  sophistication  that  Is  allowed  for 
the  type  of  advancements  as  seen  In  organ 
transplantation  and  now  heart  transplanta- 
tion have  come  through  the  generous  Federal 
Government  support  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  and  their  support  of  basic 
and  appUed  medical  research.  However,  con- 
tinued support  at  the  present  level  can  only 
be  accomplished  by  educating  the  laity  and 
the  public,  m  general,  as  to  advances  made 
in  medical  and  biological  sciences.  I  feel  that 
the    recent    publicity    attendant    the    "dra- 
matic" heart  transplants  served  a  very  useful 
purpose  for  the  medical  profession  by  awak- 
ening the   interest  and  the   imagination  of 
the  public  to  visualize  the  potential  of  medi- 
cal science  at  Its  current  level  of  sophistica- 
tion   No  longer  can  the  Shibboleths  of  our 
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profesBlon  coniinue  to  htde  their  accompllsh- 
menta  strictly  In  the  •sclentlflc  caucuses." 
Increasing  education  of  the  public  Is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  obtain  the  Interest  In  medi- 
cal advances  and  support  for  these  advances. 
More  specifically  with  regard  to  the  Com- 
mission Itself.  I  feel  you  have  covered  the 
savant  points  very  well  In  your  statement. 
The  problem  of  the  physlclan-patlent  rela- 
tionship and  how  the  family  should  be  ap- 
proached with  regard  to  transplantation,  is 
extremely  important.  We  have  been  helped 
greatly  by  the  recent  heart  transplants;  spe- 
cifically, since  at  the  University  of  Minnesota 
hall  of  the  transplants  that  we  have  done 
have  utilized  cadaver  donors  and  thereby 
necessitating  an  approval  from  the  next  of 
kin  prior  to  removal  of  a  vital  organ  for 
transplantation.  However,  many  of  the  prob- 
lems that  are  contained  in  your  statement 
stlU  continue  to  burden  us.  such  as:  when  Is 
a  patient  -dead"  so  that  the  heart  and  other 
vital  organs  can  be  removed  for  transplanta- 
tlo-..  At  the  University  of  Minnesota,  we  ha\e 
A  Committee  which  has  established  specific 
guidelines  defining  death.  I  am  sure  that  our 
guidelines  differ  from  those  at  other  Instltu- 
ttona  within  the  State  and  outelde  of  the 
State  There  is  a  very  definite  need  for  uni- 
formity anB  yet  there  has  never  been  a  cen- 
tral Body  wWch  could  address  Itself  to  this 
specific  subject  working  in  conjunction  with 
the  medical  and  legal  professions. 

I  would  agree  that  your  Commission  should 
be  composed  of  at  least  15  members  and  I 
would  doubt  that  It  should  be  any  larger 
since  it  would  become  too  cumbersome  to  be 
an  effective  committee  I  strongly  urge  that 
the  majority  of  the  Commission  be  repre- 
sented by  the  medical  profession  since,  in 
fact,  the  major  problems  relate  to  the  medi- 
cal profession.  On  the  medical  side  there 
should  k)«  representatives  from  the  areas  of: 
il.)  clinical  transplantation;  (2.)  trans- 
plantation biology  and  research:  (3.)  ge- 
netics: (4.)  heart  disease;  (5.)  renal  disease; 
and  (6.)  an  internist  to  cover  the  pertinent 
points  of  other  organs.  I  think  that  one  indi- 
vidual representing  law:  one  representing 
physical  and  social  science,  theology,  philos- 
ophy, ethics:  someone  representing  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health;  and  someone  rep- 
resenting the  P'ibllc  Health  Service  aa  well  as 
a  representaUve  from  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  should  l>e  Included.  There  prob- 
ably should  be  a  representative  from  the 
Veterans  Administration  since  this  appears 
to  be  a  separate  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. If  you  would  like  suggestions  of 
individuals  In  any  of  these  categories.  I 
would  be  happy  to  supply  you  with  some 

Areas  of  study:  One  of  the  first  and  most 
pressing  problems  to  be  approached  by  the 
Commission  should  relate  to  a  uniform  law 
with  regard  to  organ  procurement  following 
death,  for  a  third  party  benefit  The  second 
pressing  problem  would  be  a  realistic  look  at 
priorities  and  specific  recommendations  with 
respect  to  research  and  applied  clinical  re- 
search that  should  be  funded.  Under  priori- 
ties, areas  to  be  studied  should  include  fund- 
ing for  artificial  organ  assist  devices.  1  e.. 
money  expended  for  heart  bypass  machines 
used  to  extend  life  In  the  absence  of  a  func- 
tioning heart  (very  much  as  we  currently 
extend  life  with  the  artificial  kidney  In  the 
absence  of  kidneys). 

One  of  the  extremely  Importarit  features  of 
svich  a  Commission  would  be  that  It  would 
represent  a  coordinating  body  between  the 
various  federal  agencies  (the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health.  Public  Health  Service,  the 
Veterans  Administration  Service,  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  exe<utlve 
and  legislative  branches  of  the  government ) 
Therefore.  I  reiterate  my  enthusiastic 
support  for  the  development  of  such  a 
Commission. 

One  last  comment  regarding  *ieart  trans- 
plants. As  you  know,  we  have  been  perform- 
ing kidney  transplants  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota  and  are  currently  doing  these  at   a 


rate  of  approximately  three  transplants  per 
month.  In  addition,  we  have  been  pioneers  In 
the  field  of  pancreatic  transplants  and  liver 
transplants  iis  well.  Our  program  in  clinical 
liver  transplantation  should  begin  within  the 
next  few  weeks.  As  far  as  the  general  area  of 
heart  transplanutlon  Is  concerned,  we  feel 
there  are  still  many  problems  thnt  have  to  be 
revived  in  the  laboratory  before  any  wide 
clinical  trial  of  this  procedure  should  be  em- 
ployed However,  certain  limited  cUnlca! 
trials  are  necessary  and  should  bt  conducted 
In  suitable  institutions  where  a  background 
of  research  and  research  facilities  exists.  In 
this  way  the  most  meaningful  Information 
from  those  very  few  patients  who  will  receive 
heart  transplants  will  be  obtained.  With 
heart  transplanU.  it  the  transplant  falls  the 
patient  will  die:  this  differentiates  this  pro- 
cedure markedly  from  the  kidney  transplants 
where  a  patient  can  live  by  maintenance  on 
the  artificial  kidney. 

I  am  most  pleased  to  add  mv  admiration 
and  supfKjrt  to  you  for  purposing  this  Com- 
mission I  would  be  happy  to  help  you  In  any 
way  possible. 

With  warm  wishes 
Slncerelv  >ours. 

John  S.  Najarian.  M.D., 

Professor  and  Chairman. 


Hakvaro  Medical  School, 
Massachusbtts  General  Hospital, 

January  17.1968. 
Senator  Walter  P.  Monoale, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Monoale:  I  would  like  to 
tell  you  how  greatly  impressed  I  am  by  your 
far-seeing  plans  to  study  the  "Social  and 
Ethical  Implications  of  Health  Science  Re- 
search "  As  I  have  already  told  you.  I  would 
like  to  be  of  service  to  you  in  any  way  pos- 
sible, for  what  you  plan  to  do  coincides  ex- 
actly with  my  studies  for  the  past  decade. 

I  have  appended  to  this  letter  a  list  of 
my  recent  and  present  activities  in  this 
field,  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
;.nd  in  Harvard  University.  These  Indicate  as 
well  as  I  can  the  direction  of  my  own  Inter- 
ests In  the  area. 

Your  commenU  on  genetics,  and  on  an 
iirtlflclal  "living"  viral  core  are  outside  my 
field  of  competence.  (I  doubt  If  any  one 
man  can  profess  expert  knowledge  In  all  of 
the  wide-ranging  subjecu  you  mention).  I 
do  have  a  keen  Interest  In  a  number  of  prob- 
lems you  refer  to  in  your  memorandum:  I 
shall  list  them,  rather  than  attempt  to 
spell  them  out  at  this  time. 

Definition  and  scope  of  experimentation 
in  man. 

Reasons   for  urgency  of  the  studies  you 
contemplate. 
Justification  for  the  human  trial. 
Frequency   of    unethical   or   questionably 
ethical  procedures. 
"Statistical"  morality. 
Consent    in    experimentation:    Myth   and 
reality 

Problems  of  publication. 
Commentary  on  the  relationships  of  sci- 
ence and  ethics,  of  means  and  ends. 

The  patient's  ethical  (or  not)  role  In  ex- 
perimentation, the  volunteer's,  the  unwit- 
ting subject's,  the  doctor-patient  relation- 
ship. 

Prisoners  and  other  captive  groups. 
The  Invasion  of  privacy. 
The  right  to  be  let  alone:  the  right  to  die. 
Ethical    problems    created    by    the   hope- 
lessly unconscious  patient. 

Permissible  and  not  permissible  human 
experimentation. 

Transplantation  of  tissues  and  organs — 
ethical  problems. 

Ethical,  moral  and  religious  considerations. 
The  law  and  human  experimentation. 
You  have  asked  for  suggestions  aa  to  mem- 
bership on  your  Commission.  This  will  take 
a  good  deal  of  thought   Some  names  Imme- 


diately come  to  mind.  Individuals  I  know  who 
would  have  a  great  deal  to  contribute; 

Guldo  Calabreel.  Professor  of  Law.  Yale 
University. 

Dr.  John  Arnold.  Professor  of  Medicine. 
University  of  Missouri  at  Kansas  City  General 
Hoepltal,    Kansas   City,   Missouri. 

Professor  Lewis  W.  Beck,  Department  of 
Philosophy,    University    of    Rochester,    New 

Dr.  H  L.  Blumgart,  Harvard  Medical  School 
(Emeritus  Professor  of  Medicine— a  very  wise 
man  keenly  Interested  in  these  problems) . 

Mr  Orvllle  G.  Brim.  Jr..  President,  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation,  New  York  City. 

Professor  L.  L.  Jaffe,  The  Harvard  Univer- 
sity Law  School.  Cambridge.  Massachusetts. 

Dr.  Walsh  McDermott.  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Health.  Cornell  University  Medical  Col- 
lege. New  York  City. 

Professor  Everett  Mendelsohn,  Department 
of  Science,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 

Professor  Talcott  Parsons,  Department  of 
Social  Relations,  Harvard  University.  Cam- 
bridge. Massachusetts. 

Mr.  William  Carley.  Manager.  Boston  News 
Bureau.  The  Wall  Street  Journal  la  superb 
science  reporter). 

Very  slncerelv. 

Henrt  K.  Beecher,  M.D.. 

PS. — Please  add  the  name  of  Professor  Wil- 
liam Curran,  Professor  ot  Health  Law,  Har- 
vard University  School  of  Public  Health,  55 
Shattuck  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 


Acnvmxs  of  Henry  K.  Beecher,  MiJ.,  in  the 

Field  of  HtxMAN  Experimentation 

at  harvard 

1.  Chairman  of  the  "Standing  Committee 
on  Human  Studies"  (Human  experimenta- 
tion) at  the  Harvard  Medical  School. 

2.  Newly  appointed  Chairman  of  an  ad  hoc 
"Committee  to  Re-examine  the  Definition  of 
Death"  (when  permanent  brain  death  is 
present) . 

AT  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  GENERAL  HOSPFTAL 

1.  Member  of  the  Trustees'  Committee, 
under  the  Chairmanship  of  Bishop  Henry 
Knox  Sherrlll  on  "Research  and  the  Indi- 
vidual" (Human  experimentation). 

2.  Chairman  of  the  Sub-Committee  (of 
the  "Committee  on  Research")  on  "Human 
Studies"  (Human  experimentation). 

PXTBLICATIONS    (CONCERNING   ETHICS) 

1.  Experimentation  in  Man,  1959,  Charles 
Thomas,  Springfield.  Illinois. 

2.  Ethics  and  Clinical  Research.  New  Engl. 
J.  Med.  274:1364.  1966. 

3.  Editorial.  Consent  in  Clinical  Experi- 
mentation: Myth  and  reality.  J.  Am.  Med. 
Ass.  f  95:34,  1966. 

4.  Some  Guiding  Principles  for  Clinical  In- 
vestigation. J.  Am.  Med.  Ass.  i9S:1135,  1966. 

5.  Ethical  Problems  Created  by  the  Hope- 
lessly   Unconscious   Patient    (not   yet   pub- 

'  llshed:  It  was  presented  in  a  symposium  at 
the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
1967). 

He  has  nearly  completed  the  first  draft  of 
a  long  book  with  the  working  title  of:  "Re- 
search and  the  Individual:  Human  Experi- 
mentation." In  this  book,  he  Is  trying  to 
gather  together  all  of  the  significant  material 
on  human  experimentation.  One  purpose  la 
to  bring  home  to  those  concerned,  or  those 
who  ought  to  be  concerned,  the  complex 
problems  present  and  to  show  how  these  can 
be  and  have  been  handled.  Another  purpose 
is  to  show  the  Impact  of  human  research  on 
Society  and  also  the  Impact  of  Society  on 
human  experimentation. 

Bethesoa.  Md.. 
January  23, 1968. 
Senator  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:   Though  this  re- 
sponse is  uninvited,  I  am  taking  the  liberty 


of  transmitting  my  reaction,  partly  because 
I  wish  to  strongly  endorse  your  proposal, 
partly  In  the  hope  that  you  may  find  my 
specific  comments  helpful. 

The  growth  of  biomedical  technology  is 
posing  and  will  increasingly  pose  Immense 
ethical  and  social  problems.  This  technology 
can  alter  the  quality  of  human  life  more 
profoundly  then  even  the  development  of 
atomic  energy,  primarily  because  the  object 
upon  which  this  technology  necessarily  op- 
erates is  man  himself.  Man  is  necessarily 
manipulated  and  employed  as  means,  albeit 
for  humanitarian  ends.  The  ethical  quesOons 
are  made  all  the  more  difficult  because  the 
motives  which  propel  the  biomedical  revolu- 
tion are  noble  and  high-minded:  the  relief 
of  human  suffering. 

I  therefore  fully  agree  that  these  matters 
must  be  discussed  often,  widely,  critically, 
and  publicly. 

Let  me  enumerate  a  few  of  the  problem 
areas  (and  some  of  the  attending  questions) , 
both  specific  and  general,  that  I  think  de- 
mand consideration :  i         , 
Specific  Areas:  I 

(1)    Genetics    and    Eugenics— The    recent 
dramatic  synthesis  of  viral  DNA,  in  the  test 
tube    brings  somewhat  closer  the  prospect 
of  specific  "gene  therapy"  for  many  heredi- 
tary  disorders.   However,   other   possibilities 
for  genetic  manipulation  are  more  advanced. 
One  such  possibility  Is  the  asexual  propaga- 
tion of  existing  individuals  (see  circled  sec- 
tion   of   enclosed   article   by   Joshua   Leder- 
berg).     These     experiments,     successful    in 
frogs    are  now  being  pursued  in  mammals. 
(2 1    Transplantation  of  Vital  Organs:  Use 
of   Mechanical  Organs,   isee  enclosed  article 
for  a  ?urvev  of  some  of  the  relevant  issues) 
(31   Neuropsychiatric      Manipulation— Vie 
shall  soon  possess  the  means  for  controlling 
and    altering    human    behavior    with   drugs, 
with    implanted    electrodes,    with    advanced 
neurosurgical  techniques,  and  probably  also 
via  alterations  In  the  Intrauterine  environ- 
ment of   the  developing   fetus.  Quite  apart 
from  the  problem  ot  abuses  of  power,  these 
developments  threaten  most  strongly  to  lead 
us     toward      the     mindless,     emotion-free 
"Utopia"   described   in   Huxley's   Brave   New 
World    The    difficulties    we    now    face    with 
marihuana  and  LSD  will  no  doubt  be  magni- 
fied many  fold  by  the  achievements  of  these 
lines  of  research. 
General  areas: 

(1)  Experimentation  in  Man — All  the 
specific  developments  will  require  a  period 
of  experimentation  In  human  beings.  The 
ethical  guidelines  now  prevalent  will  require 
frequent  re-examination.  What  constitutes 
"informed  consent"?  With  the  increased 
complexities  of  research,  can  the  patient 
reallv  be  fully  informed?  Are  there  some 
kinds  of  experiments  that  are  too  degj«dtng 
to  be  sanctioned,  even  in  volunteers?  la  in- 
formed consent"  sufficient? 

(2)    Decision  Making  in  Biomedical  Mat- 
ters—Who should  make  these  important  de- 
cisions? Can  they  or  should  they  be  left  to 
the  scientific  elite?  If  not,  how  can  we  im- 
prove the  education  of  the  public  and  Its  rep- 
resentatives   in    biomedical    matters?    Also, 
should    be    strive    for    some    international 
framework  to  handle  some  of  these  problems? 
The     Commission     you     have     proposed 
should  be  established,  even  if  it  Is  unable 
to  arrive  at  specific  suggestions  for  legisla- 
tion   The   questions  are  so  urgent  and  bo 
important   that   It   Is  entirely   fitting,  even 
necessary,  that  our  government  should  take 
the  lead  In  studying  these  matters,  identify- 
ing the  likely  problems,  clearly  articulating 
the  competing  sides  of  the  Issues,  and  hope- 
fully providing  prudent  suggestions  and  leg- 
islation. Though  1   am   skeptical   that   any 
Commission  can  "solve"  the  thorny  ethical 
dilemmas,    I    disagree    with    the    view    ex- 
pressed  by  Joshua  Lederberg    {Washington 
Post,  Jan.  20,  1968).  urging  that  the  great- 
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est  need  U  for  specific  legislation  to  meet 
specinc  problems.  I  would  argue  that  we 
cannot  afford  to  deal  with  the  specific  tech- 
nical problems  in  the  absence  of  delibera- 
tion about  the  deeper,  more  fundamental 
questions.  We  need  more  than  mere  tech- 
nical and  legalistic  expertise:  we  must  have 
wisdom  and  prudence. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  suggest  that 
the  Commission  include  men  who  are  "gen- 
erallsts",  as  well  as  those  who  are  expert 
in  specific  fields.  By  so  balancing  the  Com- 
mission, one  can  Insure  that  the  broader 
Issues  win  be  raised,  even  If  the  procedure 
calls  for  discussion  of  specific  problem  areas 
and  questions.  Specifically,  I  would  like  to 
suggest  the  following  names  for  your  con- 
sideration : 

Prof.  Paul  Ramsey,  theologian,  Princeton 
University 
Prof.    John    Edsall.    biochemist.    Harvard 

University  ,..,„», 

Dr.  Leslie  Farber,  psychoanalyst,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dr.  Rene  Dubos,  bacteriologist,  Rockefeller 

University 

Mortimer  Adler,  philosopher.  Institute  for 
Philosophical  Research,  Chicago 

The  scientists  in  the  group  have  written 
thoughtfully  on  ethical  and  social  matters; 
the  non-scientists  have  an  interest  in  and 
a  familiarity  with  science,  especially  as  it 
bears  on  ethics.  These  men  would  all  qualify 
as  "generallsts"  as  well  as  experts. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  express  my  personal 
gratitude  for  your  decision  to  bring  these 
matters  before  the  public.  I  have  become 
increaslnglv  concerned  over  the  consequences 
of  health"  research  for  human  society. 
Although  I  am  still  fully  engaged  in  labora- 
tory work,  I  have  been  studying  these  prob- 
lems, both  alone  and  with  my  colleagues 
in  several  discussion  groups.  Although  I 
have  discovered  many  more  questions  than 
answers,  I  have  begun  to  do  some  v.Titing 
in  the  hope  that  others  may  be  stimulated 
to  grapple  with  these  problems.  I  have  en- 
closed a  recent  articles  on  transplants,  the 
first  of  a  series  I  am  writing  for  the  Post 
on  ethical  problems  In  modern  biology  and 
medicine.  ^,  ,^. 

I  would  be  very  Interested  in  meeting  with 
you  to  discuss  these  matters  further. 

Sincerely,  „^  „ 

Leon  R.  Kass,  M.D.,  Ph.  D. 


to  life  Itself— and  I  would  suggest  that  In  Its 
membership  It  contains  the  obvious  spec- 
irum  of  scientists,  but  also  some  capable  and 
hard-headed  theologians,  social  sclentlste 
and  philosophers.  By  no  means  should  It  end 
UD  as  a  purely  scientific  scrutiny.  And  of 
course,   a   few    good   lawyers   would   always 

^^^anks  again  for  your  letter  and  good  luck 
in  a  first-rate  legislative  suggestion. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Robert  Coles.  M.u. 


Harvard  University, 
UNivERsrrY  Health  Services. 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  January  17, 1968. 
Senator  Walter  P.  Mondale, 
Committee     on     Aeronautical     and     Space 
Sciences    U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 
DEAR  senator  Mondale:   Thank  you  very 
much  for  your  letter,  and  once  again  I  have 
to  tell  you  that  you're  really  right  on  the  ball. 
We  certalnlv  do  need  the  kind  of  commission 
that  you  suggest  and  let  me  say  the  following 
things  about  It:  .         .   „ 

The  health  sciences  like  the  engineering 
sciences  and  the  "harder"  physical  sciences 
are  now  come  to  the  point  in  their  develop- 
ment as   sciences  verging   on  fundamental 
moral  and  philosophical  and  ethical  issues 
of  a  very  significant  variety.  Work  in  genetics 
and  in  surgical  transplants  now  threaten  to 
bring  us  face  to  face  with  the  whole  issue 
of  Mactly  what  the  nature  of  life  Is  and  in 
fact  whose  life  takes  precedence  over  whose 
We  are  nearing  the  point  where  we  can  ac- 
tually create  life  and  when  we  can  have  a 
decisive  degree  of  control  over  what  kind  ot 
S«son    cal    be    born-retarded,    ciefoi^ed, 
congenltally  tainted  in  one  way  or  another- 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  unless  we  come  to 
grtps  with  the  larger  Implications  of  these 
kinds  of  discoveries,  then  we  will  be  In  se- 
rious trouble  later. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  commission  dea 
with  some  of  these  issues-genetics,  surgical 
and  immunological  or  viral,  as  they  relate 


Litchfield  Clinic, 
Litchfield,  Minn.,  January  17.  1968. 
Senator  Walter  Mondale, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

dear  senator  Mondale:  I  recentiy  read 
of  vour  suggestion  that  a  commission  be  es- 
tablished to  study  the  questions,  medical, 
leeal  moral,  and  ethical  that  are  bound  to 
arise  as  a  result  of  medical  progress,  I  agree 
with  you  wholeheartedly. 

I  have  been  a  participant  In  the  weekly 
surgical  conferences  at  Hennepin  General 
Hospital  in  Minneapolis  for  the  last  six  years. 
Time  and  time  again  problems  arise  related 
to  tissue  transplantation.  Under  what 
circumstances  can  we  in  good  conscience 
declare  an  Individual  dead?  Do  wo  use  an 
electroencephalogram,  an  electrocardiogram, 
or  simple  clinical  signs  to  determine  the  ab- 
sence of  life?  How  should  the  relatives  of  the 
pot^ntVal  donor  be  approached?  When  can 
the  donor  be  put  in  a  heart  lung  by-pass? 
I  could  go  on  indefinitely.  The  point  is  that 
confusion  reigns  even  in  a  center  where  kid- 
ney transplants  are  frequent.  Policies  are 
established  but  on  uncertain  grounds 

There  is  another  related  problem— that  oi 
communication  between  the  medical  pro- 
fession and  the  lay  public.  To  take  a  recent 
example  the  publicity  given  to  the  heart 
transplant  cases  has  not  been  Judicious.  De- 
spite  disclaimers.  In  small  print,  the  general 
public  has  been  barraged  with  news  releases 
and  photographs,  the  whole  tenor  of  which 
suggest  that  heart  transplants  are  now  feasi- 
ble I  would  wager  that  In  a  community  of 
any  size  numerous  Intelligent  lay  Individuals 
wltb  chronic  heart  disease  would  submit  to 
transplantation.  .,„„i- 

But  I  doubt  very  much  whether  a  single 
doctor  would  have  the  operation.  The  medi- 
cal profession  knows  the  problem  is  a  long 
wav  from  solution— but  falls  to  communicate 
this  message  to  the  public.  The  enthusiasm 
of  the  investigators  for  their  work,  and  a 
perfectly  human  desire  for  fame  beget  a  very 
dangerous    lack    of    perspective    that    needs 

^rve  written  on  this  communication  prob- 
lem m  Medical  Economics  and  I  am  enclos- 
ing tear  sheets  of  this  article.  ( You  may 
remember  that  I  am  a  contributing  editor 
of  Medical  Economics.  I  met  you  when  I 
testified  before  Senator  Smathers  Committee 
on  Health  Care  For  The  Aged,  the  testimony 
prompted  by  an  article  on  Medicare  which 
I  had  written.)  Victor  Cohn  responded  to 
my  article  with  a  letter  and  a  reprint  of 
an  address  he  had  given  which  stated  the 
case  for  the  science  writers.  He  made  some 
good  points  and  I'm  enclosing  a  reprint  of 
his  article. 

With  this  lengthy  preamble  let  me  come 
to  the  point  of  mv  letter.  I  am  enthusiastic 
about  your  proposal.  As  a  member  of  the 
consulting  surgical  staff  at  the  Hennepin 
General  Hospital  I  am  aware  of  many  of  the 
problems  inherent  in  the  new  fields  of  medi- 
cine- but  as  a  practicing  surgeon  in  a  small 
community  I  am  equally  cognizant  of  the 
problems  this  progress  creates  for  non  aca- 
demic doctors  and  the  lay  public. 

I  would  like  to  contribute  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  these  problems  and  I  offer  my  serv- 
ices m  any  capacity  you  might  deem  useful. 
Sincerely, 

William  A.  Nolen.  MJj. 
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BAYLom  DNivrasiTT. 
CotxxoK  or  Mxoicim, 
Houst(yn.  Te.i..  January  20.  1968. 
Hon.  Waltkb  T.  MOt*OAL«. 

US.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 

D«A«  S«NATOii  MoMDAi,«:  Thank  you  for 
yoxxr  letter  of  January  10.  1M8,  concerning 
your  intention  to  propoee  the  creation  of  a 
Commlsalon  on  the  Social  and  Ethical  Im- 
pUcatlona  of  Health  Science  Research  and 
Development. 

I  am  In  accord  with  your  basic  thesis  that 
there  is  a  need  to  be  concerned  with  some 
of  the  social  and  ethical  implications  of  cer- 
tain scientlilc  and  technologic  developments 
in  the  health  sciences.  I  am  somewhat  du- 
bious, however,  of  the  usefulness  of  a  Com- 
mission at  this  time  m  developing  anything 
more  than  a  deflnltlon  of  these  complex  is- 
,  sues.  I  should  think  that  a  study  by  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  or  possibly  by  the 
National  Academy  of  Science  of  the  current 
state  of  knowledge  In  the  health  sciences  on 
these  matters  would  provide  a  more  useful 
procedure  The  resuiu  of  such  a  study  should 
give  better  Information  for  evaluating  the 
significance  of  the  social  and  ethical  implica- 
tions of  some  of  these  developments. 

In  light  of  your  Interest  In  these  matters. 
I  am  er.closin^a  copy  of  an  editorial  I  have 
prepared  which  will  ?oon  be  publUhed  in 
The  Journal  of  Thoracic  and  Cardiovascular 
Surgery. 

With  klnJ  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Michael  E.  De  Bakzt.  M  D. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Dea«  Sinatob  Mondale:    As  you  can  see 
you  are  not  the  only  one  concerned.  Contact 
me  If  I  can  b«  of  any  help 

ROBMT  S.  GatEN.  M  D. 

CI.KVXLAND   CUNIC, 

Clevelaitd,  Ohio.   January    14,   1968. 
Senator  Wai.te«  Mondale. 
US.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

DsAE  Senato*  Monoai,*:  I  am  much  Inter- 
ested In  your  views  on  the  heart  transplant 
problem,  and  I  am  enclosing  an  editorial 
which  will  shortly  appear  In  MODERN  MEDI- 
CINE, which  I  ttink  may  interest  you.  par- 
ticularly since  MODERN  MEDICINE  la  a 
product  of  your  own  community.  Minne- 
apolis. 

Cordially  yours. 

ImviNE  H.  Pace.  M.D. 


Univeesitt  or  Calitobnia. 
Berkeley.  Calif  .  January  26. 1968. 
Hon.  Waltee  p.  Mondale. 
US  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deai  Senatoe  Mondai-e:  I  lave  read  your 
proposal  for  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Commission  on  the  Ethical  and  Social  Im- 
plications of  Health  Science  Research  and 
Development,  with  great  Interest  and  with 
admiration  for  the  clarity  and  comprehen- 
siveness of  the  statement. 

In  response  to  your  Invitation  for  sugges- 
tions concerning  the  possible  structure,  areas 
of  study  and  membership  of  the  Commission. 
I  might  bring  the  foUowlng  conslderaUons  to 
your  attention. 

Ycu  might  consider  the  advisability  of 
changing  the  word  "Health"  to  "Ufe"  In  the 
title  of  the  Commission.  Much  of  the  current 
research  which  will  bring  about  significant 
changes  In  the  stotus  of  future  man.  and 
which  win  Inevitably  raise  social,  ethical  and 
moral  questions  Identical  in  many  Instances 
with  tbo««  raised  In  your  statement,  cannot 
be  referred  to  as  research  In  the  "Health  Sci- 
ences." But  these  researches  quite  properly 
can  be  Included  under  the  more  encomp*E8- 
Ing  term  "Life  Sciences."  I  have  la  mind  two 
major  areas  of  flourishing  research  enter- 
prises: Brain  Research  and  Psychological  Re- 


search   In   training    and    education    of    the 
young — "CognlUve  Psychology." 

Brain  research  will.  I  believe,  bring  about 
changes  In  the  development  of  norTnal  brains 
and  the  "cognitive"  research  I  refer  to  wUl 
lead  to  significant  advances  In  the  technology 
of  early  training  and  teaching  and  thus,  to 
the  'hot  house"  development  of  the  mental 
and  intellectual  life  of  normal  people.  It 
might  therefore  be  of  value  to  broaden  your 
Commissions  objectives  to  examine  not  only 
those  researches  which  are  designed  to  heal 
but  also  those  researches  whlth  are  designed 
to  employ  and  develop  more  efflclently  what 
is  now  considered  "healthy  and  normal." 

In  the  light  of  thU,  I  would  urge  that  you 
consider  the  advlsablUty  of  Including,  among 
the  membership  of  the  Commission  and  lU 
staff,  experimental  ■cognitive"  psychologists 
as  well  OS  brain  researchers.  Among  the  for- 
mer   I    can   think   of   one   very   significant 
series  of  researches  which    (of   course!)    is 
being  performed  here  In  Berkeley.  These  are 
the  studies  under  the  guidance  of  Professor 
Richard  3.  Crutchfield.  who  is  working  on  a 
method  for  developing  creative  and  produc- 
tive thinking  among  young  school  children— 
a  method  and  a  goal  which  go  far  beyond  the 
ordinary  techniques  and  aspirations  of  tra- 
ditional   Educational    Psychology.    I    would, 
therefore,  nominate  Professor  Crutchfield  as 
a   candidate    for    your   Commission.    Among 
the    people    working    In    brain    research.    I 
would    recommend    for    your    consideration 
Professor    Mvirray    E.    Jarvlk   of   the   Albert 
Einstein  College  of  Medicine.  In  my  opixUon, 
both  of  these  men  are  not  only  highly  re- 
spected as  research  workers  by  their  scien- 
tific colleagues,  but  are  also  men  of  great 
wisdom  and  of  deep  concern  for  those  ethi- 
cal and  moral  issues  which  concern  you  too. 
It   seems   clear   to   me   that  the  kind   of 
Commission  you  envisage  ( or.  rather  my  con- 
ception of  what  you  envisage)   will  require 
a  fiUl-tlme   technical   staff   of  senior  sclen- 
tUts.    lawyers,   sociologists   and   anthropolo- 
glsta.  I  tend  to  take  a  dim  view  of  the  kind 
of   report(8)    which   can   be   prepared  by  a 
staff  of  writers  following  a  "conference"  or 
even   a   series   of   2-day   conferences   of   Im- 
pressive   "name    scientisU. "    The    task    you 
have  ouUlned  for  your  Commission  cannot 
be  done  as  a  "moonllghUng"  Job.  It  must  be 
a  serious  approach  by  qualified  people  who 
are  prepared  to  devote  to  It  their  full-Ume. 
full-thinking,  and  lull-efforts.  Of  course,  this 
technical  staff  will  want  to  make  use  of  an 
occasional     "consultative     conference" — and 
provisions  should  be  made  for  that.  But  the 
major   responsibility  for   the  report  should 
Indeed   be   the  major  responsibility   of   the 
staff  itself. 

Again,  may  I  extend  my  thanks  to  you  for 
your  continued  concern  about  these  prob- 
lems, and  may  I  assure  you  of  my  readiness 
to  give  you  whatever  help  I  can. 
Tours  very  sincerely. 

David  Keech,  Professor. 


The  UNivEBsmr  or  Chicaoo, 
Chicago.  III..  January  29, 1698. 
Hon.  Waltee  P  Mondale. 
VS.  Senate, 

Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
Washington,  D.C. 

D«ae  Senatoe  Mondale  :  I  wish  to  applaud 
your  concern  about  the  ethical,  moral  and 
sociological  impllcaUons  of  research  ad- 
vances in  the  health  sciences.  I  share  your 
Interest  In  these  problems  and  welcome  your 
move  to  establish  a  dlstlngtilshed  commis- 
sion to  look  into  this  matter  and  to  report 
on  It. 

I  gain  the  Impression  that  yon  are  con- 
sidering the  estoblishment  of  such  a  com- 
mission with  the  reaponslblUty  of  reporting 
to  the  Congress.  Although  there  have  been 
a  number  of  Presidential  commissions  deal- 
ing with  Important  matters  of  public  policy 
during  the  past  few  decades,  I  gain  the  Im- 
pression that  Congress  has  relied  mainly  on 


lU  own  witnesses,  rather  than  on  the  estab- 
lishment  of  commissions  such   as   the  one 

you  outline.  ^  ..,.  ^  ^ 

Should  such  a  commission  be  established, 
one   would   like   to   see   It   adequately  sup- 
ported with  secretarial  staff  and  with  funds, 
and    comprised    of    disOnguUhed    members 
drawn  from  the  lay  public  and  from  knowl- 
edgeable   medical    and    social    sclentlsW.    I 
think  of  Mr.  John  Gardner,  soon  to  resign 
from  the  secretaryship  of  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare,  of  Mr.  Ben  Helneman.  President 
of   the  Chicago  and  Northwestern   R:\llway, 
of  Mr  Jerome  Hardy  of  Life  Magazine,  and  of 
Mr.   McGeorge  Bundy  of  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion, as  lay  persons  of  the  stature  and  wisdom 
one   would   like   to   see   on   the  commission. 
Amongst  professional  persons.  I   think  of 
Professor    Robert    Morison    of    the    Division 
of    Biological    Sciences,    Cornell    University; 
Professor  Phillip  Hauser  of  the  Department 
of  Sociology  at  the  University  of  Chicago: 
Professor    and    former    Ambassador    Edwin 
Relschauer  of  Harvard  University:  Professor 
Charles  Townes,  Nobel  Laureate.  Department 
of  Physics.  University  of  California  Berkeley. 
Dr.  George  W.   Beadlp.  Nobel   Laureate  and 
geneticist.    President   of    the    University    of 
Chicago,  but  soon  to  retire;  Dr.  Robert  Glaser. 
Vice  President  for  Medical  Affairs.  Stanford 
University.   Dr.  Quigg  Newton.  President  of 
the   Commonwealth   Fund,   as   persons   who 
could  contribute  wisdom  and  knowledge  to 
the  work  of  such  a  commission. 

I  am  inclined  to  suggest  that  a  commis- 
sion might  be  !\sked  to  examine  the  eco- 
nomic implications  of  health  science  re- 
search and  development,  as  well  as  the 
social  and  ethical  Implications  of  these  ac- 
tivities. The  economic  value  of  the  ex- 
icnslcn  ol  the  productive  life  of  mankind,  of 
the  reduction  of  his  days  of  illness,  and  of 
the  lncrer.*e  of  his  health  and  strength  dur- 
ing times  free  of  Illness,  are,  of  course,  of 
profound  sociological  importance,  but  have 
received  little  study  and  shotild  be  con- 
sidered.  I  believe,  by  anyone  who  wishes  to 
evaluate  the  costs  of  health  science  research 
and   development 

I  might  mention  parenthetically,  that  my 
term  as  Dean  of  the  School  of  Medicine  at 
the  University  of  Chicago  expired  about 
two  years  ago.  The  current  Dean  Is  Dr.  Leon 
O.  Jacobson.  a  distinguished  hematologlst. 
If  you  wish  to  ascertain  his  views  as  to  the 
meriu  of  creating  a  commission  such  as  Is 
mentioned  in  your  letter  of  January  10th, 
It  would  be  appropriate  for  you  to  write  to 
him  directly. 

With  best  wishes,  and  with  appreciation 
for  your  concern  over  important   problems 
effecting  the  people  of  our  country. 
Sincerely  yours, 

H.  Stanley  Bennett. 

Seattle.  Wash. 

Deae  Senatoe  Mondale:  In  view  of  this 
mornings  press  release  regarding  your  Inter- 
est raised  as  to  certain  world  &  ethical  prob- 
lems associated  with  the  much  publicized 
heart  transplant  procedure  you  might  find 
his  reprint  of  Interest. 

I  can  assure  you  that  these  questions  are 
not  clearly  resolved  in  Jhe  thinking  of  my- 
self or  my  colleagues  in  the  discipline  ol 
surgery.  ^   . 

To  proceed  with  the  full  knowledge  that 
the  rejection  phenomena  is  far  from  being 
controlled    cannot     be    discussed     without 
question  and  concern. 
Sincerely, 

Chaelks  E.  MacMahon. 


steps  to  define  the  ethical  implications  of 
organ  transplantation. 

This  boon  to  hianklnd  must  not  suffer 
from  rash  overstatements,  unfortunate  over- 
activity, or  regrettable  Inactivity.  Mankind  is 
capable  at  the  present  time  to  determine  it£ 
orient  status  lor  Itself  In  this  regard,  and 
set  workable  rules  by  which  Its  responsible 
members  may  be  guided. 

Sincerely. 

John  K.  Frost.  M  D., 

Head,  Department  of  Cytopathology. 

UCLA  School  or  Medicine. 
Los  Angeles.  Calif..  January  16, 1968. 
senator  Walter  Monuale. 
U.S.   Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  Your  proposal  to 
establish  a  federal  commission  to  investigate 
the  social  Implications  of  blo-medlcal  ad- 
vances interests  me  very  much.  Some  such 
ipproach  Is  needed  as  a  means  of  exploring 
this  new  area.  Providing  it  does  not  become 
a  vehicle  for  the  imposition  of  special  in- 
terests or  frozen  value  Judgments,  It  could 
prove  of  critical  Importance. 

Enclosed  are  two  leaflets  concerning  pro- 
grams dealing  with  this  material  which  I 
have  organized  for  public  participation. 

At  present  I  am  working  on  a  book  en- 
titled The  Human  Agenda,  which  Is  an 
ittempt  to  understand  the  evolution  of  man 
with  specific  attention  directed  to  changing 
value  systems  as  modalities  of  adaptation. 
Pour  chapters  of  a  section  entitled  "The  New 
Biology  and  the  Future  of  Man"  wlU  appear 
in  the  February  Issue  of  the  UCLA  Law  Re- 
view as  a  symposium  to  which  Dr.  Unus 
Pauling  and  several  professors  of  law  will 
contribute.  When  available  I  will  send  you  a 
reprint. 

This  weekend  the  Dean  of  Research  at 
UCLA  has  organized  a  conference  dealing 
mainly  In  advances  in  genetics  which  I  am 
to  address  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
impact  of  the  new  advances  on  human  Ufe. 
I  will  be  very  much  interested  to  learn 
of  your  future  activities  in  this  area  and 
will  keep  you  Informed  of  mine. 
Sincerely. 

RODERIC   GORNEY.   M  D.. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Psychiatry. 

Case  Western  University, 
Clevelond,  Ohio,  Jariuary  11, 1968. 
Senator  Walter  Mondale, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:   I  would  Uke  to  commend 
you  on  your  recognition  of  the  outstanding 
"problem  of  morality  stirroundlng  the  recent 
advances  In  clinical  medicine.  In  particular 
those  accompanying  organ  transplantation 
As  a  neurosurgeon.  I  feel  that  our  present 
responsibilities   and    concern    are    primarUy 
for  the  patients  from  whom  organs  are  re- 
moved since,  as  I  am  sure  you  are  well  aware, 
all  of  the  hearts  to  date  have  been  removed 
from  patients  who  have  had  terminal  brain 
disease.  One  of  the  great  unsolved  problems 
in  this  area  Is  the  deflnltlon  of  death  from 
theological,   medical   and   legal  standpoints. 
I  hope  that  through  your  good  efforts,  fruit- 
ful and  profitable  public  discussion  wUl  re- 
sult and  what  Is  more  Important.  I  beUeve. 
that  absolute  legal  safeguards  must  be  drawn 
and  enforced  in  these  areas. 
Sincerely  yotirs. 

Robert  J.  White,  M  J5.,  Ph.  D.. 

Professor  of  Neurosurgery. 


reaction  to  your  proposal  for  the  creation  of 
a  Commission  on  the  Social  and  Ethical  Im- 
plications of  Health  Science  Research  and 
Development  I  provide  you  with  the  following 
thoughts:  . 

(1)  This  task  as  you  have  defined  It.  (ana 
elaborated  upon  briefly  In  your  enclosed 
statement)  Is.  In  my  opinion,  an  Impossible 
one.  The  breadth  of  this  charge  far  surpasses 
any  projection  one  could  reasonably  expect 
a  Commission  to  complete  even  though  this 
assembly  might  have  access  to  abundant  staff 
personnel  as  well  as  numerous  wise  and  dedi- 
cated commission  members  who  in  turn 
would  receive  broad  public  and  private  fiscal 
and  intellectual  assistance  in  seeking  to  ac- 
complish the  stipulated  goals.  The  inevita- 
ble result  would  be  the  omission  of  sig- 
nificant (and  retrospectively  definable)  loci 
of  importance — or  worse,  a  report  permeated 
bv  soft  spots  of  superficiality. 

"(2)  The  alternatives,  a  carefully  defined— 
and  this  will  be  complicated  enough— limited 
series  of  precise  points  (with  assigned  priori- 
ties) on  which  (alter  appropriate  focus) 
thoughtluUy  derived  position  papers  would 
be  forthcoming— seems  clearly  preferable. 

( 3 )  Above  all  such  deliberations  hopefully 
will  hover  a  spirit  committed  to  avoiding 
excessive  regimentation,  particularly  at  high 
governmental  levels.  For  such  an  omnipresent 
censor  will  predictably  suppress  the  natural 
growth  and  development  of  scientific  inquiry. 
Yours  very  cordially  and  with  apprecia- 
tion for  the  invitation  you  have  extended 

tome.  .,_ 

Richard  L.  Varco.  M.D.. 

Professor  of  Surgery. 


The  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  January  23,  1968. 
Senator  Walter  P.  Mondale, 
Senofe  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Deae  Senator  Mondale:  May  I  commend 
you  on  your  bold  actions  In  taking  positive 


Univissitt  of  Minnesota, 
AflnncapoMs,  Minn.,  February  1, 1968. 
Senator  Walter  P.  Mondale, 
U.S.  Senate, 

Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
Washington,  D.C.  ,  .   . 

Dear  Sk:  In  acknowledgement  of  your  let- 
ter to  me  of  January  10,  1968  Inviting  my 


Mayo  Foundation, 
Rochester,  Minn.,  January  22, 1968. 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
U  S.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 

DEAR  Senator  Mondale:  Your  interesting 
and  significant  letter  of  .January  10.  ouiliiung 
vour  proposal  for  r.  Commission  on  the  Social 
and  EthlciU  Implications  of  Health  Science 
ReFPitrch  and  Dv'velopment  is  i  ecelved  .md  has 
come  to  me  for  consideration  and  reply.  I  have 
•node  It  the  occasion  for  consultation  with 
'nonibers  of  our  medical  :;taff  involved  in  ad- 
ministration of  our  institution,  and  find  a 
w<rm  endorsement  and  Interest  In  the  ap- 
proach you  are  taking.  The  social,  moral,  eth- 
ical,  legal   and   other    aspects   of    the   new 
advances  In  medicine  and  surgery  are  recog- 
nized here  as  transcending  the  purely  medi- 
cal and  scientific.  Problems  are  now  being 
confronted  In  which  advanced  medical  prac- 
titioners needs,  require  and  will  welcome  the 
support  and  aid  of  other  disciplines. 

Members  of  the  staff  of  Mayo  Clinic  have 
long  been  engaged  In  the  newer  developments 
in  medicine  and  surgery  giving  rise  to  these 
social,  moral  and  ethical  problems.  Includ- 
ing organ  transplantation.  As  evidence  of 
this,  we  have  recently  taken  steps  to  form 
vrithln  our  department  or  surgery  a  special 
eroup  possibly  under  the  leadership  of  Dr. 
George  Hallenbeck.  to  forward  our  research 
and  practice  In  the  organ  transplant  field. 
We  already  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  our 
Dosltion  in  the  field  of  intracardiac  surgery 
and  kidney  dialysis.  Moreover,  our  legal  de- 
partment has  already  had  a  broad  experience 
in  confronting  such  problems  as  Informed 
consent,  safeguarding  investigations  Involv- 
ing human  subjects,  redefinitions  of  death, 
and  alUed  matters. 

Since  your  proposal  of  a  multldlscipUnary 
official  commission  seems  soundly  bas«l  as 
prellmlnaniy  outlined,  we  desire  to  be  of  any 
^Ible  help.  We  would  ''el«»°«  *=Pf ^^- 
^  with  you  at  any  time  you  might  be  in 
Minnesota  and  could  spend  a  part  of  a  day 
m  Rochester.  We  wonder  whether  you  m^ 
already  be  acquainted  with  Judge  Warren  E. 
Burger  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  Judge 
Burger  is  well  known  to  us.  being  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Mayo  Foundation. 


Judge  Burger  has  a  lively  Interest  In  all  mat- 
ters which  affect  the  law  and  medicine 
Jointly,  has  lectured  r.nd  p.ortlcipated  In 
symposia  on  certain  of  the  problems  your 
proposed  Commission  will  be  called  upon  to 
coiisider.  We  suggest  you  conlcr  with  him  If 
you  have  not  already  done  so,  since  his  ad- 
vice and  counsel  would  be  most  valuable  at 
any  stage,  not  excluding  the  possibility,  as- 
suming his  present  poslUon  would  be  no 
barrier,  that  he  might  become  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  proposed  Commission. 
Please  keep  tis  advised  as  your  proposal 
receives  further  consideration  and  let  us 
know  the  areas  in  which  we  may  be  helpful. 
Yours  sincerely, 

g.  s.  schuster. 

Carol  Stream.  III.. 

January  11,  1968. 
Senator  Walter  Mondale, 
U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C.  .     »     „„h 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  I  have  Just  reaa 
of  your  Idea  to  create  a  federal  commission 
to  study  the  ethical  considerations  arising 
out  of  the  newly  developed  heart  transplants. 
I  do  hope  you  will  soon  realize  there  is  no 
need  for  such  a  federal  commission.  This 
problem,  and  many  others  like  It,  have  al- 
ready been  under  serious  consideration  by 
responsible  persons.  Just  last  April,  in  your 
home  state  a  Conference  on  Medicine  and 
Theology  was  held  at  the  Mayo  Clinic.  It  was 
sponsored  by  the  Methodist  Church,  and  I 
was  able  to  attend  as  a  participant.  Numer- 
ous other  conferences  have  been  held  on  local 
and  state  levels  bv  concerned  persons. 

Heart  transplants  have  not  raised  such 
questions  as.  -What  is  life  :.nd  what  is 
death'"  These  are  old  questions  and  have 
long  been  the  concern  of  Christian  physi- 
cians. I  sincerely  believe  organized  medicine 
and  religion  are  approaching  these  problems 
satlsfactorllv.  A  government  commission 
would  be  wasteful  of  taxpayers'  money,  and 
is  most  unlikely  to  produce  anything  new. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  W.  Matthies.  MD. 


The  University  of  Rochester. 
Rochester.  N.Y..  January  18.  IOCS. 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mond\le. 
U.S.  Senate. 

Committee  on  Banking  and  Currcncii, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  Thank  you  for  sending  me  the 
outline  of  reasons  for  creating  a  Commission 
on  Social  and  Ethical  Implications  of  Health 
Srlence  Research  and  Development.  Without 
doubt  there  Is  an  extraordinary  need  for 
careful  consideration  of  the  implications  that 
modern  health  science  has  created,  and  I 
would  certainly  support  the  efforts  of  sonie 
group  to  establish  some  principles  and  ini- 
tiate an  open  discussion  of  the  Issues  among 
the  public  and  the  professions. 

I    am    not   sure    precisely    what   the    best 
method  to  achieve  this  end  Is.  and  I  am  sure 
that  you  know  better.  However,  there  already 
a-e    a   variety    of    groups    engaged    in    such 
efforts,  albeit  on  bits  and  pieces  of  the  total; 
and  it  would  l>e  important  for  any  new  Com- 
mission established  to  tap  Into  these  various 
groups    For  instance.  In  the  Association  of 
Medical  School  Pediatric  Department  Chair- 
men there  Is  a  committee  on  ethical  impli- 
cations of  clinical  investigation  in  children 
under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Irving  Schulman, 
Professor  and  Chairman  of  Pediatrics  at  the 
University  of  Illinois.  There  are  also  several 
groups,   including  the   new   one   under   Dr. 
Walsh  McDermott  in  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  to  set  goals  for  health  services 
in  this  country.  I  am  not  suggesting  that 
these  groups  are  doing  the  Job  that  you  and 
I  both  feel  needs  to  be  done.  I  am  merely 
indicating  that  it  would  be  most  Important 
for  any  new  group  to  Integrate  all  of  the 
existing  groups  who  are  working  on  the  same 
or  closely  allied  issues. 


5498 

There  Is  also  a  need,  I  believe,  for  a  Ttgor- 
ous  promotion  of  discussion  at  all  levels 
about  these  Issues.  I  doubt  very  much  if 
a  single  report  at  the  administrative  level 
will  have  much  Impact.  It  will  only  be  U  all 
physicians  and  laymen  become  actively  en- 
gaged in  such  thinking  and  discussion  that 
solutions  which  now  appear  very  unclear  can 
be  resolved. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Ronrr  J.  HACCErry,  M.D.. 

Profeasor  and  Chairman. 
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BEoroRO  College, 
London.  England.  January  26,  1968. 
Senator  Waltek  F.  Mondale, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dea»  SKNAToa  MoNDALx;  Your  letter  of  De- 
cember 28th,  addressed  to  me  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital,  and  your  letter 
of  January  10th.  addressed  to  me  at  Harvard 
Medical  School,  have  Just  reached  me  here 
in  London  where  I  am  on  a  years  study  leave. 
The  Issues  which  you  pose  in  your  state- 
ment certainly  demand  immediate  attention. 
I  am  not  certain  that  a  National  Commission 
U  the  best  way  to  solve  them,  or  even  to 
aitack  them,  Ijut  I  am  at  a  loss  to  think  of 
any  bofly  wlUph  would  be  better  at  It.  Such 
programs  as  the  Harvard  University  Program 
on  Technology  and  Society  have  explored 
these  iseues  in  depth,  but  may  be  too  limited 
m  scope  and  in  representation  to  be  effective 
on  the  national  level.  On  the  other  hand, 
once  these  Issues  leave  the  Ivory  tower  to 
enter  a  national  arena,  there  are  bound  to 
be  problems  of  publicity,  competition  for  rep- 
resentation, and  superflclalty. 

While  I  can  give  little  advice  on  the  struc- 
ture and  membership  of  a  National  Commis- 
sion. I  have  done  a  little  thinking  and  writ- 
ing on  some  of   the   substantive   Issues   in- 
volved. Probably  the  most  relevant  Is  a  paper 
on     New   Technologies   and   the  Practice  of 
Medicine"  which  I  prepared  for  the  Harvard 
Program  on  Technology  and  Society  last  year. 
If  it  would  be  of  interest  to  you  I  will  gladly 
send  you  a  copy.  As  my  paper  makes  clear, 
and   as  your  statement   Indeed  implies,  the 
mandate  of  any  Commission  on  the  Ethical 
and   Social    Implications   of   Health    Sicence 
Research  and  Development  mxist  be  a  broad 
one    it  must  Include  a  consideration  of  not 
only  the  consequences  of  the  current  Issue 
of  organ  transplantation,  but  also  of  a  large 
number  of  medical  advances  already  accom- 
plished and  of  many  which  will  be  with  us  in 
the   immediate   future.   And   In   considering 
the  consequences  of  such  advances  it  should 
not  limit  Itself  to  the  ones  detailed  In  your 
statement  but  shovUd  study  the  whole  gamut 
of  potential  economic,  political,  social,  phy- 
chological.  and  ethical  effects. 

I  hope  this  has  been  of  some  help  to  you. 
If  you  wish  I  win  send  you  a  copy  of  my  paper 
and  I  will  gladly  comment  on.  or  participate 
in   the  development  of,   concrete   proposals 

in  this  field. 

VICTOR  W  SroEL.  M.D. 

STANroRD  UNivERsrry 

School  of  Medicine, 
Pofo  Alto.  Call/..  January  16, 1968. 
.  •  •  •  • 

Besides  what  I  wrote  in  the  column.  1 
might  add  Just  a  few  statements  of  further 
comment  In  response  to  the  Senator's  re- 
quest for  these.  In  his  statement  there  is  an 
Implied  suggestion  about  "whose  genes  shaU 
be  altered,  and  for  what  purposes"  that  may 
help  to  lend  credence  to  the  vague  horror 
that  biochemists  are  ^olng  to  change  the 
bodies  of  existing  people.  Thew  kinds  of 
apprehensions  have  been  rather  widely  kin- 
dled with  the  publicity  given  to  Romberg's 
most  recent  accomplishments,  and  they  are, 
to  say  the  least,  most  unfortynat^.  This 
phrase  leaves  the  impression  that  the  genes 
of  existing  people  are  vulnerable  to  attack 
or  alteration  by  a  biochemist,  and  thla  Is  not 


one  of  the  technical  proepecta  whose  cred- 
ibility is  enough  to  warrant  spending  much 
time  on  it.   In  my  recent  columns  in  the 
Washington  Post  I  have  attempted  to  outline 
some  of  the  actual  possibilities  of  genetic 
intervention,  and  we  might  conceivably  add 
to  this  the  opportunity  to  by-pass  the  haz- 
ards of  genetic  recombination  through  the 
technique  of  nuclear  transplantation.  This 
could   lead   to   the  propagation   of   offspring 
who  more  closely  resembled  the  chosen  par- 
ent, rather  than  being  a  combination  of  the 
characters  Inherited  from  each  of  the  two 
parents,  as  pertains  to  sexual  reproduction. 
There  Is  no  doubt  that  these  prospects  de- 
serve careful  and  thoughtful  consideration, 
but  I  believe  the  Issues  are  no  more  profound 
than  those  that  are  involved  in  the  guidance 
of  the  child's  mind  through  the  process  of 
education    and    the    changing    of    peoples 
minds  through  the  use  of  mass  media.  I  do 
believe,   then,   that   the   whole   tone   of   the 
Senators  statement  overdramatlzes  the  bio- 
logical   situation    when    it    deserves    to    be 
treated  on  a  par  with  the  existing  aspects  of 
child  rearing  and  the  socialization  if  indi- 
viduals of  the  following  generation.  To  carry 
this  line  of  argument  fiu-ther.  I  would  pro- 
pose that  if  there  were  to  be  a  national  com- 
mission on  ethical  and  social  implications, 
It  would  not  be  painting  a  fair  picture  unless 
It  also  dealt  with  these  matters  of  educa- 
tional intervention  in  the  emotional  devel- 
opment and  social  attitudes  of  the  develop- 
ing citizen. 

In  sum,  I  think  there  might  be  an  un- 
iortunate  misplaced  emphasis  on  the  more 
lurid  speculations  about  the  use  ol  genetic 
blochemlsuy,  when  we  in  faci  do  have  many 
very  Immediate  problems  on  the  scope  of 
medicine  and  other  Interventions  In  the 
quaUty  of  human  life.  The  simple  question 
of  the  prolongation  of  Ufe  past  productive 
middle  age  la  one  with  so  many  ramifications 
that  by  Itself  it  would  fully  warrant  the  exer- 
cise of  the  talents  of  the  kind  of  commission 
that  the  Senator  had  in  mind. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Joshua  Leoekbkro, 
Projeasor  of  Genetics. 


Univehsity  or  Washington. 
Seattle,  Wash.,  February  14.  1968. 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondale. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Mondale:  Thank  you  for  your 
expression  of  concern  about  the  ethical  and 
moral  questions  raised  by  scientific  break- 
throughs, particularly  In  the  biological  sci- 
ences. Your  Intention  to  Introduce  a  bill  to 
create  a  Commission  on  the  Ethical  and  So- 
cial Implications  of  Health  Science  Research 
and  Development  was  a  reassuring  and  very 
pleasant  surprise.  As  you  know,  this  Is  an 
area  which  has  received  too  little  public  or 
private  attention.  It  deserves  very  careful 
consideration  and  much  discussion. 

As   scientists   we   have   been   Increasingly 
aware  of  our  moral  obligation  not  only  to 
seek  the  truth  but  also  to  communicate  the 
philosophical  implications  of  discoveries  to 
mankind.   At  a  time   when   the  advance  of 
basic  knowledge  and  technology  Is  so  rapid, 
we  still  are  faced  with  the  rather  slow  prog- 
ress in  achieving  a  humanistic,  sophisticated 
approach  to  life.  To  encourage  more  dialog 
on  the  effect  of  scientific  discovery  on  hu- 
manity,   we   are    attempting   to   organize   a 
course  outline  that  will  consider  this  subject 
as  it  relates  to  contemporary  life.  There  are 
several  specific  areas  of  concern.  One  is  the 
development  of  Insight  for  future  decision 
making  by  an  analysis  of  the  consequences 
of  applied  science.  Another  Is  the  Implica- 
tions of  the  Increasingly  sophisticated  tech- 
niques of  molecular  biology  for  mankind.  A 
third  Is  the  establishment  of  a  rational  and 
philosophical  framework  defining  who  should 
make  the  decisions  and  what  criteria  should 
be  used  In  their  formation. 


We  would  appreciate  receiving  from  you 
any  information.  Ideas,  and/ or  comments 
which  win  assist  us.  Of  particular  Interest 
is  information  on  your  bill.  Us  subsequent 
development  and  reaction  from  various  seg- 
ments of  the  community.  If  we  can  be  of  any 
assistance  to  your  program,  please  contact 

'•Thank  you  again  for  your  Interest  and 
concern. 

Cordially  yours. 

Thomas  W.  Seale. 

Graduate  Strident. 
Department  of  Genetics. 
John  L.  Armstrong. 
Department  of  Microbiology, 

Graduate  Student. 

University  of  Minnesota, 
Minneapolis.  Minn..  Febuary  16. 1968. 
Senator  Walter  P  Mondale, 
Senate  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Prftz:  I  am  responding  to  your  letter 
about  the  Ethics  problem.  In  this  connec- 
tion I  think  you  will  be  interested  in  the 
enclosed  statement  which,  virtth  the  help  of 
Professor  Louis  Lasagna  of  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins Medical  School  and  Dr.  Boy  E.  Rltts 
who  was  Director  of  the  AMA  Educational 
and  Research  Foundation's  Institute  for 
Biomedical  Research,  I  drew  up  for  the 
Federation  of  American  Scientists.  At  a 
recent  meeting  of  Council  of  the  PAS  this 
report,  with  the  first  three  recommendations, 
was  approved. 

As  you  can  see  from  this  statement  I  am 
very  much  interested  In  the  v?hole  matter, 
but  I  really  believe  that  It  Is  fairly  well 
under  control.  The  NIH  has  already  put  out 
requlremenu  that  the  kind  of  disinterested 
peer-Judgment  our  PAS  paper  refers  to.  be 
brought  into  decision-making  about  the 
propriety  of  the  use  of  human  subjects  for 
particular  purposes.  The  most  important 
protection  that  the  public  has  against  im- 
proper treatment  by  physicians  Is  really  the 
force  of  peer-disapproval.  Pea:-  of  malprac- 
tice suits,  loss  of  licensure  for  great  Im- 
proprieties etc..  are  not  the  factors  that 
cause  physicians  to  behave  correctly. 

I  should  have  said  that  the  first  Interest 
of  a  great  preponderance  of  doctors  Is  ac- 
tually the  welfare  of  their  patients.  For  a 
few  who  might  not  be  so  soUcltlous.  the 
fear  of  loss  of  respect  by  their  colleagues  Is 
strong  motivation  to  behave  ethically. 

Dr  Owen  Wangensteen  ha*  told  me  about 
his  concern  over  the  possibility  that  too 
much  emphasis  on  this  problem  might  lead 
to  types  of  control  which  would  greatly 
harm  the  public  welfare.  I  myself  would 
see  great  danger  In  placing  control  of  ethics 
In  a  government  agency. 

I  wonder  whether  we  might  not  arrange 
for  a  meeting  between  yourself  and  half  a 
dozen  persons  doing  research  using  human 
■subjects,  when  you  are  next  going  to  be  In 
the  Twin  Cities  with  a  little  free  time.  I 
am  Btire  that  Dr.  Wangensteen  would  like 
to  talk  with  you  and  I  suggest  that  If  you 
agree  to  the  Idea  you  work  out  a  date  with 

him. 

Sincerely  yours,  . 

Maurice  B.  Visscher. 


University  of  Minnesota. 
Minneapolis.  Minn..  February  29.  1968. 
Senator  Walter  P.  Mondale, 
U.S.  Senate  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Frttz:  I  have  Just  received  a  copy  of 
the  Congressional  Record  of  February  8.  1968. 
In  which  you  introduced  your  resolution  for 
the  establishment  of  a  commission  concern- 
ing the  moral  and  ethical  problems  con- 
cerned with  the  transplantation  of  human 
organs.  I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  your 
leadership  In  this  particular  area  of  scientific 
endeavor.  We  certainly  need  some  guidelines 
to  help  the  cause  along. 


I  was  particularly  Interested  In  the  remarks 
of  Rabbi  Raskas  of  St.  Paul.  He  is  a  good 
thinker  and  a  solid  citizen  and  he  usually 
comes  up  with  some  very  good  Ideas. 

Hoping  to  see  you  before  too  long  and  with 
kind  personal  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely. 

William  C.  Bernstein.  M.D. 
Clinical  Professor.  Division  of  Proctology. 

The  Jewish  Theological 

Seminary  of  America. 
New  York,  January  25.  1968. 
Senator  Walter  P.  Mondale. 
U  S.  Senate, 

Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
Washington,  D.C.  ..  j     ,  „» 

DEAR  senator:  I  read  with  a  great  deal  of 
interest  your  sUtement  with  regard  to  the 
moral  Issues  raised  by  some  of  the  recent 
transplant  procedures.  The  time  has  surelj 
come  for  a  consldemilon  of  these  Issues 
which  are  by  no  means  simple.  To  what  ex- 
tent the  physician  or  even  the  family  of  a 
sick  person  may  be  entitied  to  endanger  his 
life  more  seriously  than  his  condition  may 
necesslUte.  and  who  Is  to  make  decisions  In 
such  matters  require  a  great  d^-^' ^^  «P!°:''- 
tlon.  If  the  committee  you  have  in  mind  can 
contribute  to  ttie  illumination  of  this  prob- 
lem, that  will  certainly  be  very  useful  Indeed. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Loots  Finkelstein. 


TVTTS  Univebsitt, 
Medford.  Mass..  January  17, 1968. 
Senator  Walter  P.  Mondale, 
U.S.  Senate,  Committee  on  Agrtculture  and 
Forestry,  Washington,  D.C. 
DEAR  Senator  Mondale:    Thank  you  for 
vour  letter   of  January  10.  1968  concern  ng 
the  establishment  of  a  National  Commission 
on   the   Ethical   and   Social   Implications   of 
Health.  Science  Research  and  Development 
There  Is  no  question  but  what  the  recent 
developments    in    the    lield   of    biology   and 
medicine,    as  well  as  discoveries  yet  to  be 
made,  will  have  a  terrific  impact  upon  man  s 
thoughts  and  beliefs  concerning  his  relation- 
ship with  his  universe  and  his  fellow  man. 
In  the  years  which  He  immediately  ahead 
studies  in  the  humanities,  philosophy,  soci- 
ology, psychology,  etc.  must  keep  pace  w  th 
technoiollcal  advance  in  the  sciences^  With 
awareness  of  the  difficulties  involved   it  Is 
Imperative  that  religion  be  Included  in  any 
sS  of  man  and  his  place  In  the  unlyerse. 
TO  iieglect  this  area  would  result   only  In 
Chaos  m  man's  approach  to  vital  questU.^ 
related  to  moral,  ethical  and  social  Issues 
Your    proposal     to    estebllsh    a    National 
Commission  on  the  Ethical  and  Social  Im- 
plications  of  Health  Research  and  Develop- 
ment deserves  the  support  of  every  Person  In 
™ur  country.  I  only  hope  that   by  whatever 
name  It  is  caUed.  a  reUgious  dimension  may 
be   included   in    the   studies   made   by   the 
Commission. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Benjamin  B.  Hersey. 

Dean. 

Harvard  UniversitI  DrvnnTY  School 

Cambridgie.  Afoss..  January  25. 1968. 
Hon.  Walter  P.  Mondale. 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  U.S. 
Senate,  Washington,  D.C.  ^  ,,  ^.  .  .„ 
DEAR  SENATOR  Mondale:  I  am  delighted  to 
hear  that  you  are  proposing  "le  creation  of  a 
Commission  on  the  Social  and  Ethical  Impli- 
cations of  Health  Science  Research  and  De- 

'^The^eTtkordlnary  rapidity  with  which  new 
frontiers  are  being  reached  and  transcended 
in  experimental  research  In  the  BclencM  of 
health  and  human  care  is  such  as  to  create 
considerable  consternation  and  confusion 
unless  the  ethical  and  moral  foundations  of 
the  choices  Involved  are  made  clear  and  find 
their  approbation  in  careful  Judgment  of  ex- 
perts as  well  as  of  the  general  pubUc. 


Within  the  Faculty  of  the  Harvard  Divin- 
ity School  we  already  are  working  on  several 
areas  of  public  concern,  namely,  abortion, 
population  studies,  technology  and  society, 
atomic  disaster,  and  others.  I  would  hope 
that  the  most  careful  study  will  be  given  to 
areas  that  confront  us  now  vrith  extremely 
subtle  and  difficult  Issues. 
Sincerely, 

Samuel  H.  Miller. 

Harvard  UNivERsriY  DiviNrrv  school, 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  January  29, 1968. 
senator  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  U.i>. 
Senate,  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Senator  Mondale:   I   received   your 
letter  about  your  decision  to  seek  the  crea- 
tion of  a  commission  on  the  social  and  ethi- 
cal  implications  of  health  science  research 
and  development  during  the  same  week  that 
I  was  preparing  for  a  CBS  network  television 
progrnm  on  the  same  problem.  The  receipt  of 
your  letter  plus  the  study  I  undertook  to  pre- 
pare for  that  program  have  combined  to  con- 
vince me  that  this  is  an   issue   which  will 
require  much  more  attention  in  the  future. 
You  are  to  be  commended  for  seeking  the 
establishment  of  such  a  commission,  espe- 
cl.iUv  since  you  make  very  clear  that  you  are 
not  ■  intending    to    interfere    or   slow   down 
health  research,  but  merely  deal  creatively 
with    the    social    and    ethical    implications 
which  will  be  forced  upon  us.  We  certainly 
need  to  deal  with  these  issues  on  as  wise  a 
basis  as  possible,  and  a  federal  commission 
seems  to  be  the  appropriate  place  to  begin- 

I  think  you  are  on  the  right  track,  and  I 
assure  you  that  I  will  give  you  all  the  help 
and  support  I  can  in  your  effort  to  organize 
this  commission. 
Sincerely. 

Harvey  G.  Cox. 
Associate  Professor  of  Church  and  Society. 


Howard  University. 
Washington.  DC,  January  24,  1968. 
Hon.  Walter  P.  Mondale, 
U  S    Senate.   Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  It  Is  a  wonderful 
thing  that  you  are  planning  In  the  proposal 
for  the  creation  of  a  Commission  on  the 
Social  and  Ethical  Implications  of  Health 
Sciences  and  Research  Development. 

We  in  the  field  of  theological  education 
maintain  courses  In  "Medicine  and  Religion" 
and  in  "Ethics  and  Health  Science."  I  am 
confident  that  any  one  of  our  theological 
seminaries  in  the  United  States  will  be  happy 
to  recommend  its  professor  In  the  field  of 
Social  Ethics  to  serve  on  such  a  commission. 
Beerlnnlng  right  here  in  Washington,  there 
is  Dr  Harold  DeWolf  of  Wesley  Theological 
Seminary;  Father  Charles  Curran  of  Catholic 
University;  Dr.  J.  Deotls  Roberts  of  the  How- 
ard University  School  of  Religion;  and  Pro- 
fessor Albert  T.  Mollegen  of  the  Episcopal 
Theological   Seminary  In   Alexandria. 

I  have  no  particular  recommendation  con- 
cerning the  structure  other  than  that  which 
has  been  proposed  In  your  own  outline. 

Let  me  express  appreciation  for  your  let- 
ter to  tis  here  at  the  Howard  University 
School  of  Religion. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Samuel  L.  Gandy. 

Dean. 

Boston  University. 
SCHOOL  of  Theology. 
Boston.  Mass.,  February  8, 1968. 
Senator  Walter  F.  Mondale. 
U.S.   Senate. 

Washington.   D.C.  .,„„rfir,<. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  I  am  responding 
to  vout  letter  of  January  10th  in  which  you 
solicit  reactions  to  the  proposal  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Commission  on  the  Social  and 
Ethical  Implications  of  Health  Science  Re- 
search and  Development. 
I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  discussing  this 


brlefiy  with  some  members  of  the  Social 
Ethics  Department  in  Boston  University 
School  of  Theology.  One  of  these  members  Is 
frank  to  say  that  he  does  not  favor  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Commission  as  outilned. 
His  alternative  suggestion  is  as  follows: 

•I  would  like  to  see  grants  of  monies  to 
the  .schools  in  medical  centers  such  as  Bos- 
ton, Houston,  Chicago,  and  Minneapolis  for 
interdisciplinary    research    in    the    areas    of 
concern.  The  primary  disciplines  would   be 
law    medicine,   and   theology.   The   research 
and  training  would  Include  students  In  these 
schools  as  well  as  scholars.  It  is  my  convic- 
tion that  ethical  guidelines  can  not  be  es- 
tablished  nationally   by    the    labors   of   any 
Commission.  They  will   be   developed   when 
the  men  practicing  the  art  are  educated  In 
such  fashion  as  to  be  made  sensitive  to  the 
ethical  dimensions  of  their  creative  labor.' 
My  personal  Judgment  is  that  there  would 
be   value  In   having   a   Commls.slon    on   the 
social   and   Ethical    Implications   of   Health 
Science   Research    and    Development   and    I 
would  propose  that  there  be  subsections  of 
the  organization   in   the   following   areas  of 
emphasis: 

I.  Section  on  Basic  Research  on  Nature 
and  Production  and  Its  Implications  for 
Ethics.  Philosophy,  and  Theology. 

II  Section  on  the  Modification  of  the  Hu- 
man species  through  scientific  Intervention. 

III.  Section  on  the  Initiation,  Prolonga- 
tion and  Termination  of  Human  Life. 

IV.  Section  on  the  Control  of  Fertility  In 
Relation  to  Social  Policy. 

V.  Section  on  Ethics  and  Experimentation 
in  Relation  to  Basic  Research  and  Applied 
Medical  Practice. 

VI.  Section  on  Health  Science  Research 
and  Development  in  Relation  to  Higher  Edu- 
cation as  a  whole. 

VII.  Section  on  Ecological  Issues. 
Membership  on  this  Commission  should  be 

drawn  from  all  of  the  participating  disci- 
plines.  In    the   religious   discipline   I   would 
advise  that  the  persons  be  drawn  from  the 
field  of  Christian  Social  Ethics  and  that  per- 
sons be  sought  who  have  had  experience  in 
teaching  and  guiding  research  in  Christian 
Social    Ethics    as    an    interdisciplinary   sub- 
ject This  means  that  they  should  be  persons 
who  are  ful'.v  acquainted  with  the  method- 
ology of  the  Behavioral  Sciences,  philosophi- 
cal  ethics,    and    theological   ethics.   If    they 
have    participated    in    Joint    seminars    with 
people    in    medical    ethics   or   legal-medical 
ethics,  these  would  be  additional  assets.  It 
would  be  advisable  to  select  persons  vrtth 
the  above   qualifications   broadly   from   the 
three  major  religious  traditions  that  make 
up  our  pluralistic  society.  It  would  be  de- 
sirable  to   have   persons   who   are   not   only 
acquainted  with   the  dilemmas  of  personal 
ethics  involved  in  the  professions  concerned 
but  persons  who  have  a  concern  for  social 
policy,    institutions,    and   structures. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Walter  G.  Muelder, 

Dean. 


The  University  or  Chicago. 
Chicago,  III.,  January  26,  1968. 
Senator  Walter  F.  Mondale. 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  Thank  you  for 
your  inquiry  concerning  the  possibility  of 
the  creation  of  a  Commission  on  the  Social 
and  Ethical  Implications  of  Health  Science 
Research  and  Development.  I  think  this  is  an 
excellent  suggestion,  and  I  sincerely  hope  you 
will  find  the  necessary  support  to  establlsn 
such  a  commission.  It  Is  my  Judgment  that 
such  a  commission  is  definitely  needed. 

I  think  it  exceedingly  important  that  you 
have  made  clear  that  your  purpose  Is  not  to 
interfere  with  research  but  rather  to  explore 
the  moral  ethical  Implications  of  such  re- 
search and  to  i.elp  in  formulating  ethical 
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guidelines  for  th«  application  of  research.  On 
the  whole.  sclenOsta  have  not  been  concerned 
with  the  appllcaaon  of  the  research  in  which 
they  engage  However,  a  democraOc  naUon 
dedicated  to  the  concepts  of  human  dignity 
and  freedom  ought  to  be  deeply  concerned 
about  such  application.  The  question  Is  how 
such  a  nation  can  so  order  lu  life  that  Uie 
appUcaUon  of  the  sweeping  consequence*  of 
modern  scientific  research  can  be  sued  to  sus- 
tain and  enhance  the  dignity  of  man  and  not 
to  undercut  It.  In  my  Judgment  the  most 
dangerous  poaslbUlty  is  simply  to  leave  all 
of  these  things  to  chance.  Before  determina- 
tion Is  made  of  the  application  of  such  re- 
■MTch  there  ought  to  be  wide  ranging  and 
■crlouB  public  discussion  of  the  Issues  In  or- 
der that  a  genuine  moral  consensus  can  be 
achieved  and  sxistalned  In  our  democratic 
society. 

Would  you  permit  me  an  additional  ten 
days  or  two  weeks  to  think  through  some  of 
the  implications  of  such  a  commission?  I 
should  like  to  make  suggesUons  concerning 
its  structure,  some  possible  points  that  It 
ought  to  study,  and  further  to  suggest  spe- 
cific names  for  possible  membership  on  the 
commission.  I  shoiild  like  to  consult  with 
several  of  my  colleagues  in  the  University 
concerning  tliese  matters.  I  think  it  Is  one 
of  the  most  liliportant  Issues  to  come  before 
our  society.  Freedom  of  research  is  to  be 
maintained,  but  society  must  determine  its 
context  and  Its  appUcatlon.  The  intricate 
question  of  the  InterrelaUonshlp  of  basic  re- 
search and  Its  appUcaUon  must  be  handled 
In  a  very  delicate,  yet  precise  way.  I  think 
that  win  be  the  primary  task  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  Inquiry  In 
this  matter,  I  am  grateful  that  you  called  It 
to  my  attention.  I  will  be  writing  you  within 
the  next  ten  days  to  two  weeks. 
Sincerely  yours, 

JcKAU)  C  BRAunt. 

Dean. 


issues  and  the  tradlUons  which  naturally 
would  have  to  be  represented  In  arriving  at 
the  needed  consensus.  It  may  be  that  the  im- 
petus which  you  are  giving  the  matter  will 
be  taken  up,  or  perhaps  has  been,  by  the 
National  Council  of  Churches  and  reUted 
bodies.  In  any  case.  I  would  think  that  the 
government  Is  morally  bound  to  give  leader- 
ship though  I  would  hope  by  way  of  utiliz- 
ing, and  I  believe  indispensably,  representa- 
Uve  and  authoritative  opinion  deriving  from 
component  religious  traditions  of  our  ctil- 

I   wish   you   well   in  the  advancement  or 
this  undertaking. 

Sincerely  yours. 

ROBSST    E.    CUSBMAN. 

Dean. 


DuKX  UNiTEBsrrr. 
Durham,  N.C  ,  January  26,  1988. 
Hon.  Vf.KLxat  P.  Mondale. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dea*  Senatos  Monoalx:  I  am  grateful  for 
your  letter  and  your  statement  deaUng  with 
the  en.erslng  problem  of  the  social  and  ethni- 
cal implications  impUed  in  the  current 
advance  of  medical  technology.  I  can  without 
hesltancv  subscribe  to  the  judgment  that 
socially  responsible  thinking  must  be  done 
and  done  quickly  in  this  area  of  our  develop- 
ing culture. 

Here  at  Duke  University  by  virtue  of  a 
cloae  relationship  between  the  Divinity 
School  faculty  and  that  of  the  Medical 
School  and  Medical  Center  there  has  al- 
ready been  a  succession  of  conferences  be- 
tween theologians,  esthtcists.  and  medical  re- 
search sclentlsu  on  this  very  pressing  sub- 
ject. One  member  of  our  faculty  In  particu- 
lar Is  taking  leadership  in  this  respect, 
namely.  Dr.  Harmon  L.  Smith,  who  is  pro- 
posing a  sabbatical  leave  for  next  year  to 
pursue  Intensive  studies  in  tiUs  field  and 
with  the  blessing  and  support  of  the  medical 
faculty  as  well  as  our  own. 

I  have  consulted  Dr.  Smith  on  the  bearing 
and  substance  of  your  statement  and  letter 
and  find  him  Joining  me  in  approbation  for 
the  proposal  which  you  are  making  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Commission  on  the  Social 
and  Ethical  Implications  of  Health  Science 
Research  and  Development. 

We  have  another  example  of  the  way  in 
which  technology  Is  outstripping  our'  ethi- 
cal and  social  consciousness  for  any  presid- 
ing consensus  on  a  normative  ethical  stand- 
point sufficiently  representative  of  our  philo- 
sophical and  religious  tradition  to.  provide 
social  guidance  urgently  needed. 

It  may  be.  therefore,  that  the  govern- 
ment Is  best  circumstanced  to  mediate  the 


Th«  St.  Paul  Ssminart, 
St.  Paul.  Minn.,  February  2,  1968. 
Hon.  Walter  P.  Monoal«. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dkar  Sunator  Mondale:  I  am  replying  to 
your  letter  of  January  10  regarding  the  pro- 
posed Commission  on  the  Social  and  Ethical 
Implications  of  Health  Science  Research  and 
Development 

This  proposal  corresponds  to  a  real  need 
in  our  Ume.  The  ethical  implications  of  medi- 
cal and  scientific  developments  have  been  a 
source  of  concern  to  moral  theologians  for 
many  years  The  discourses  of  Pope  Plus  XII 
(1939-1968)  to  physicians  make  up  a  volume 
of  more  than  700  pages  and  cover  almi»t 
every  conceivable  medical-moral  issue  raised 
in  those  years.  The  accelerated  pace  of  cur- 
rent discoveries  and  techniques  makes  it  im- 
perative that  the  attendant  ethical  questions 
be  treatetl  with  like  concern  and  be  given  im- 
mediate and  serious  consideration. 

With  regard  to  the  structure  of  the  pro- 
posed Commission.  It  seems  right  that  It 
shoiUd  be  broadly  representotlve.  ooth  with 
regard  to  the  various  disciplines  concerned 
and  with  regard  to  various  geographical  areas 
of  the  Ur'.ted  States.  The  general  member- 
ship might  elect  an  executive  committee  and 
form  various  special  couunlttees  to  study  in- 
dividual questions.  These  special  committees 
might  report  to  the  entire  Commission  for 
broader  discussion,  evaluation,  and  recom- 
mendation of  action. 

It  is  Important  that  such  a  commission  co- 
ordinate Its  activities  with  other  bodies  which 
share  similar  concerns,  for  example,  the  Ethi- 
cal Practices  Committee  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  or  the  Committee  on 
Medicine  and  Religion  of  the  Minnesota  Med- 
ical Association. 

I  would  envUlon  the  Commission  more  as 
an  arena  for  discussion  and  for  gathering 
and  disseminating  pertinent  information, 
rather  than  as  an  agency  for  recommending 
definite  legUlatlon  or  for  developing  nation- 
wide programs.  If  It  Is  a  Commission  on 
Ethics,  it  would  seem  best  for  It  to  achieve 
iu  goals  by  education  and  persuasion. 

With  regard  to  areas  of  study,  the  follow- 
ing might  be  considered : 

The  ethlC3  of  expending  huge  sums  of 
money  on  highly  technical  research  or  tech- 
niques (such  as  heart  transplants)  while 
neglecUng  much  simpler  methods  of  pre- 
vention (such  as  diagnoslc  centers)  or  much 
.-.impler  means  of  alleviating  sufTerlng  (such 
as  providing  milk  for  proteln-deflclent  South 
African  Blacks) 

.\  practical  determination  of  the  beginning 
of  human  life. 

A  practical  determination  of  the  time  of 
death. 

The  ImpllcaUons  of  prolonglng-human  life. 
The  alteration  of  the  genetic  make-up  of 
human  beings. 

Procedures  for  the  donation  and  reception 
of  vital  organs. 

The  implications  of  sexual  alteration. 
The   implications   of   experlmentaUon   on 
human   subjects,   especially   Indigents  with 
terminal  lUn 


■nie  ImpllcaUons  of  bringing  human  life 
Into  being  outside  of  a  human  context  (so- 
called  test  tube  babies) . 

The  following  might  be  considered  for  pos- 
sible membership  on  the  committee; 

Rev.  James  GusUfson,  Ph.D.,  Chairman, 
Department  of  Religious  Studies.  Yale  Di- 
vinity School.  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 

Rev.  John  L.  Thomas,  S.J.,  Noted  sociolo- 
gist, author,  and  lecturer. 

Alex  Barno.  M  D..  St.  Louis  Park,  Minne- 
sota. Obstetrician  and  Gynecologist,  Mem- 
ber of  the  Commission  for  the  Minnesota 
Maternal  Morality  Study,  St.  Louis  Park 
Medical  Center.  4959  Excelsior  Blvd..  St. 
Louis  Park,  Minnesota. 

Irving  Bernstein.  M.D..  PsychlatrUt.  Min- 
neapolis. Minnesota. 

Rev.  WUUam  C.  Hunt,  S.T.D..  Professor 
of  Theology.  The  Saint  Paul  Seminary. 
2260  summit  Avenue.  St.  Paul.  Minnesota. 

I  hope  that  these  observations  and  sug- 
gestions will  be  of  some  assistance  to  you  In 
formulating  your  plans. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Louis  J.  McCarthy.  Rector. 


Har  Sinai  Conorecation. 
Baltimore,  Md.,  January  10. 1968. 
Senator  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  I  wa^  delighted  to 
read  the  news  that  you  are  recommending 
the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  deal 
with  the  ethical  problems  involved  in  heart 
transplantaOon  and  other  similar  matters. 

In  this  connection  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
your  attention  a  publication  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  In  1967.  It  is  called  "The 
Proceedings  of  a  Conference  on  the  Use  of 
Human  Subjects  In  Safety  Evaluation  of 
Pood  Chemicals."  I  took  part  In  this  sym- 
posium and  delivered  a  paper  on  "The  Ethi- 
cal Insights  Of  Religion  "  While  the  situa- 
tions are  not  identical  it  seems  to  me  that 
there  is  some  relationship  between  the  dis- 
cussions held  last  year  as  recorded  In  this 
publication  and  the  problems  that  you  want 
our  government  to  face. 

I  wish  you  success  In  this  Important 
venture. 

Sincerely  yours, 

ABkAHAM  SHVSTERMAN, 

Rabbi. 

The  American  Ethical  Union, 
New  York.  N.Y.,  January  IS,  1968. 
Senator  Walter  F.  Monoalk. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  In  reading  James 
Reston's  column  of  the  Times  on  Friday, 
January  12,  1968. 1  find  that  you  are  propos- 
ing a  panel  of  people  to  examine  the  legal  and 
ethical  problems  Involved  In  organ  trans- 
plants: specifically  having  to  do  with  the  re- 
cently announced  heart  cases.  I  did  want 
you  to  know  how  supportive  I  am  for  this 
•  venture  of  yours  and  also  wanted  to  offer  any 
help  that  I  or  members  of  the  Ethical  Move- 
ment might  be  able  to  give. 

In  any  case.  T  do  wish  you  luck  in  this 
endeavor.  Please  be  assured  of  our  support. 
Sincerely, 

Howard  B.  Radxr. 
Executive  Director. 

BCTHKL  Theological  Seminart. 
St.  Paul.  Minn.,  January  31, 1968. 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Monoalx, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  I  was  meet  grate- 
ful to  receive  your  letter  and  your  statement 
on  the  social  and  ethical  Implications  In- 
volved In  the  recent  advances  In  medical 
science,  particularly  as  related  to  heart  trans- 
plants. 

I  encourage  you  In  that  which  you  are 
doing,  though  I  would  not  personally  be  pre- 
pared to  make  a  statement  concerning  the 
ethical    Implications    Involved.    Naturally    I 


have  discussed  this  in  informal  ways  with 
colleagues  of  mine,  and  as  you  know,  differ- 
ing opinions  arise  out  of  such  interaction. 

I  would  wholeheartedly  support  your  pro- 
nosal    in   order   that   more   adequate  study 
might  be  made  of  the  implications  Involved. 
Thank  vou  for  your  good  work. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Gordon  G.  Johnson, 
Vice  President  and  Dean. 

Minnesota  CoNrERENCE  or  the 

Methodist  Church, 
Dulnth.  Minn..  January  15,  1968. 
Hon.  Walter  Mondale, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DEAR  Senator  Mondale:  I  am  writing  to 
thank  vou  for  recent  good  work  in  sponsor- 
ing legislation  but  particularly  for  your  sug- 
KMtlons  concerning  expert  opinion  on  the 
moral  questions  involved  In  tissue  trans- 
olants.  We  are  proud  of  you  for  courageous 
witness  to  the  relation  between  current  ac- 
tions and  future  consequences. 

Sincerely.  

Charles  R.  Sweet. 


tloned  above,  which  touches  directly  on  the 
area  of  your  concern. 
Sincerely  yours, 

R.  H.  Edwin  Espy. 

Luther  Theological  Semin.^ry, 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  January  18, 1068. 
Senator  Walter  P.  Mondale. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Mondale:  I  .ippreclated  getting 
your  letter  of  January  10  and  applaud  you 
in  your  effort  to  establish  a  national  Com- 
mission on  Ethical  and  Social  Implications  of 
Health  Science  Research  and  Development.  It 
is  highly  Important  for  all  citizens  concerned 
with  moral  and  spiritual  values  to  know  the 
scope  of  the  scientific  developments  and  to 
anticipate  the  ethical  Judgments  that  our  so- 
ciety will  have  to  make. 

May  I  say  also  that  I  appreciate  the  high 
level   of   service    which   ycu   are    giving   our 
st.ite  as  a  member  of  the  Senate. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Alvin  N.  Rogness, 

President. 


The  Methodist  Church, 
St.  Paul,  Minn..  January  24,  1968. 
Hon.  Walter  P.  Mondale, 
U.S.  Seiiate,  j 

Washington,  D.C.  i  „„„^ 

My  Dear  Senator  Mondale:  Word  comes 
to  me  that  vou  have  proposed  the  creation  of 
a  government  commission  to  consider  the 
ethical  and  social  implications  of  medical 
breakthroughs.  This  Is  good  thinking  and  in- 
sDirea  planning.  Only  this  week.  I  am  par- 
ticipating in  a  panel  discussion  with  a  doc- 
tor and  a  iawver  on  ethical  problems  in  the 
technological  advances  in  the  treatment  of 
heart  diseases. 

I  am  writing  now  because  I  would  like  to 
suzgest  that  Dr.  Wlnfleld  S.  Haycock,  our 
senior  minister  at  the  First  Methodist 
Church  Rochester,  would  be  a  valuable  mem- 
ber of  the  government  commission.  If  you 
thought  it  wise  to  appoint  him  when  the 
commission  has  been  authorized. 

I  continue  to  hear  most  encouraging  re- 
ports of  vour  forthright  and  resourceful 
leadership."  You  are  doing  a  great  Job  for  all 
of  us.  1 

Sincerely,  I 

'  T.  Otto  Nall. 


Northwestern  Lutheran, 

Theological  Seminary, 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  January  23, 1968. 
Senator  Walter  P.  MoND.\Lf, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  Th.ink  you  for 
your  letter  of  January  10.  and  your  rtatement 
enclosed,  concerning  a  proposed  Commission 
on  the  Social  and  Ethical  Implications  of 
Health  Science  Research  and  Development. 

I  personally  believe  that  such  a  Commis- 
sion should  include  In  Its  membership  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Health  Sciences  who  would 
be  designated  .-ind  recommended  to  the  Con- 
gress by  the  American  Medical  Association. 

I  personally  have  taken  a  special  Interest  in 
this  field  of  the  ethics  of  medicine  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  and  have  consistently  found  the 
AMA  to  be  highly  knowledgeable  of  course, 
but  acutely  conscious  etiiically  of  the  im- 
pllcatlors  of  advances  In  medical  sciences. 

Theologians  of  recognized  denominational 
standing  should  also  be  Included  and  I  trust 
they  would  be  representative  of  the  full  theo- 
logical spectrum. 
With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  am. 
Cordially  yours, 

C.  H.  Zeidler. 


National       Cotmcn,       or       the 
Chctrches    or    Christ    in    the 

USA 

New  York.  N.Y..  January  15.  1968. 
Hon.  Walter  P.  Mondale. 
Scnofe  O.^icc  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

DEAR  Senator  Mondale;  I  noted  with  in- 
terest the  reports  In  the  newspapers  of  Jan- 
uary 10  of  your  call  for  a  commission  to 
study  the  ethical  and  human  issues  created 
bv  the  several  heart  transplant  operations  of 
recent  weeks  and  tile  clear  Indication  that 
heart  transplantation  Is  rapidly  becoming  a 
viable  surgical  practice. 

The  National  Coimcll  of  Churches  nas  a 
deep  concern  in  this  and  related  ethical  issues 
arising  from  advai'-cins  medical  technology. 
This  subject  was  one  of  several  which  re- 
ceived conEider^-.ble  attention  In  the  course 
of  a  recently  completed  project  on  Human 
Values  in  a  Society  of  Advancing  Teohnologj 
sponsored  by  our  Committee  on  the  Churj.. 
and  Economic  Life.  Our  Interest  In  the  sub- 
ject continues. 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  Is  to  encourage 
vou  to  pursue  your  announced  intention  to 
seek  Congressional  approval  of  a  commission 
on  this  subject  and  to  offer  you  our  fuu 
cooperation  In  such  an  effort. 

For  your  Information  I  enclose  a  copy  of 
a  paper  prepared  for  one  phase  of  our  project 
on   Human    Values    and    Technology    men- 


The  Congregational  Church, 
Detroit  Lakes.  Minn.,  January  26. 1968. 
Senator  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  Thanks  for  your 
last  letter.  This  letter  deals  with  several 
matters. 

First:  I  quite  agree  with  you  that  there 
needs  to  be  developed  some  ethics  about  the 
matter  of  organ  transplants.  I  think,  how- 
ever that  It  should  not  be  a  legislative  mat- 
ter i  think  some  of  our  leading  philosophers, 
theologians,  medical  men.  psychiatrists,  psy- 
chologists, etc.  ought  to  be  gathered  to  dis- 
cuss the  ethics  of  the  matter.  There  are  so 
many  unknowns  at  present,  and  not  even 
death  can  be  accurately  defined. 


Sincerely  yours. 


Emerson  W.  Harris. 


A  New  Approach 
(By  Rabbi  Bernard  S.  Raskas.  Temple  of 
Aaron.  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  January  5,  1968) 
The  following  Is  my  sermon  text  this  eve- 
ning I  mean  to  take  it  both  literally  and 
figuratively.  It  Is  to  be  found  in  the  11th 
chapter,  verse  19,  of  the  Book  of  E^eklel 
which  depicts  Ood  as  saying:  "And  I  will  give 
to  you  a  different  heart  and  a  new  spirit  win 
I  place  in  you."  In  light  of  the  recent  heart 
transplants  that  took  place  over  the  past 


month,  this  biblical  sentence  leaps  well  over 
2500  years  In  an  Instant  and  assumes  imme- 
diate relevance.  It  reads  as  if  it  were  a  cur- 
rent headline:  "And  I  will  give  to  you  a  dif- 
ferent heart  and  a  new  spirit  will  I  place 

'^Slnce  we  have  established  a  connection  be- 
tween contemporary  science  and  ancient 
religion,  it  Is  now  the  proper  place  of  reli- 
gious institutions  such  as  the  synagogue  to 
give  these  events  their  most  earnest  and 
serious  thought.  Therefore,  this  evening  I 
would  like  to  take  a  few  moments  and 
briery  touch  upon  what  I  think  are  the  most 
sl-nlficant  theological  implications  of  these 
momentous  feats  of  surgery. 

I  would  like  to  begin  by  pointing  out  that 
the  present  survivor  of  the  most  recent  heart 
transplant.    Dr.    Philip    Blalberg,    has      m- 
planted  within  him  the  heart  of  a  man,  Cllve 
Haunt   who  is  a  mulatto.  A  mulatto  by  defi- 
nition is  someone  who  Is  of  mixed  breed  and 
is  the  first  generation  offspring  of   a  pure 
Negro  and  a  White.  Now,  ponder  this  for  a 
moment.   In   the   country   of  South   Africa, 
which    practices    strict    segregation    of    the 
races,  the  major  organ  of  a  Negro  has  been 
placed  into  the  body  of  a  White  man.  More- 
over   the   political   leaders   of   South   Africa 
have  fully  approved  of  It  and.  in  point  of 
fact    are  very  proud  of  it.  A  minister  of  one 
of    South    Africa's    three    Dutch    Reformed 
churches   which  supports   the   governments 
race  segregation  policies   said:    "I   h*^'^,  »^° 
objection  to  this  operation  and  I  think  It  is 
a  wonderful  feat  of  surgery." 

Now,  I  would  like  to  make  some  interesting 
observations. 

Is  it  all  right  to  have  the  heart  of  a  Negro 
inside  you,  beating  for  you,  giving  you  life, 
but  not  all  right  to  have  him  live  next  door? 
In  other  instances,  we  were  Informed  that 
the  kidneys  of  Negroes  were  placed  inside 
White  children  to  enable  them  to  survive. 
Well  noV,  Is  It  perfectly  permissible  to  use 
the  kidneys  of  Negroes  for  one's  welfare  but 
then  to  deny  them  the  rights  of  employment, 
the  opportunity  to  better  their  minds  through 
education  :md  to  reject  their  right  for  the 
pursuit  of  happiness? 

This  feat  of  surgery  coming  precisely  in 
one  of  the  most  segregated  countries  of  the 
world  now  confronts  the  conscience  of  man 
with  a  momentous  choice.  The  absurdity  of 
maintaining  that  some  races  are  inferior  is 
plain  for  the  whole  world  to  see.  In  the 
studies  of  the  tissues  of  the  Caucasian  and 
the  Mulatto,  it  was  found  that  they  are  al- 
most completely  Identical.  If  we  are  so  much 
alike  how  dare  we  say  to  someone  else:  You 
do  not  have  the  same  rights  that  I  do  as  a 
human  being. 

But,  I  hasten  to  add  that  the  problem  Is 
not  only  South  African  but  also  North  Amer- 
ican .ind.  in  fact,  the  whole  world.  For  more 
than  it  realizes,  science  may  have  brought 
to  the  fore  a  divine  subtlety.  It  is  so  subtle 
that  only  time  will  reveal  that  It  Is  for  us  in 
wake  of  transplanting  a  new  heart  to  also 
acquire  a  new  spirit  of  authentic  religious 
equality  In  dealing  with  all  of  God's  chil- 
dren. ... 

...  I  think  we  should  also  understand 
that  It  is  not  all  as  simple  as  It  sounds.  This 
magnificent  feat  of  surgery  has  brought  in 
Its  wake  enormous  questions  about  life  and 
death  that  religious  leaders  of  all  denomina- 
tions would  do  well  to  ponder.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  after  the  first  successful  heart  trans- 
plant. I  Immediately  wrote  to  my  Seminary 
asking  for  a  convocation  of  an  extraordinary 
conference  to  begin  the  process  of  religious 
thought  on  these  new  dilemmas. 

Let  me  list  Just  a  few  of  the  questions  that 
now  arise. 

Precisely  when  does  death  occur?  When  the 
heartbeat  stoos.  when  the  brain  waves  cease 
or  when  cell  growth  is  reversed?  We  have  had 
instances  where  hearts  have  stopped  and 
people  have  been  declared  legally  dead  and 
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afterwards    the    heart    has    been    activated 

Main. 

If  an  individual  htm  k  transplant  of  a 
major  organ.  poMlbly  even  a  brain.  Is  the 
resulting  survivor  one  person  or  two  persons? 
It  has  been  estimated  that  500.000  adults 
In  the  United  States  die  each  year  of  coronary 
disease-  but  only  a  few  thousand  hearts  will 
be  available  for  transplanting.  Who  should 
choose  who  has  priority  on  the  limited  hearU 
available  for  transplants?  Should  It  be  a 
Ph  D  or  a  parent?  Is  the  choice  between  a 
neurotic  or  a  normal  person?  And.  then,  who 
U  to  determine  who  is  neurotic  and  who  Is 
normal? 

In  our  first  blush  of  enthusiasm  we  have 
overlooked  some  more  obvious  questions. 

Is  It  right  to  take  an  organ  from  one  sex 
and  use  It  In  another  sex? 

May  one  take  an  organ  from  a  person  of 
one  religious  denomination  and  use  It  In  a 
person  of  another  religious  denomination? 

After  a  person  Is  declared  legally  dead,  may 
an  organ  be  taken  without  that  person's  per- 
mission since  he  U  no  longer  living  and. 
therefore,  presumably  not  a  person  but  a 
mass  of  tissues? 

Do  not  rush  to  answer  these  questions  so 
fast  for  thyr  Imply  basic  decisions  to  be 
made  about  U»e  human  race.  They  raise  the 
ultimate  question  of  existence. 

Now  rather  than  finding  these  dilemmas 
disturbing.  I  welcome  them  with  my  whole 
heart.  Perhaps  if  mankind  now  sets  Its  best 
brains  to  thinking  about  these  things,  then 
may  It  not  be  Jvist  possible  that  as  a  by- 
product we  might  find  the  solution  to  wars, 
poverty  and  prejudice.  If  we  focus  our  en- 
tire thoughts  on  the  highest  reaches  of  man. 
may  we  not  Hnd  that  we  all  must  cooperate 
so  completely  for  mans  welfare  that  the  ne- 
gating and  destructive  impulses  In  us  will 
be  effectively  controlled  and  directed.  We  can 
do  this  II  we  set  our  hearts  to  the  task. 

ALL  Souls  Chitrch  UNiTAaiAN, 
Washington.  D.C.,  February  16. 1968. 
Hon.  Waltxk  Mondals. 
US.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  Monbals:  Enclosed  Is  a  copy 
of  a  sermon  I  did  on  the  heart  transplants 
about  a  month  :igo.  It  should  have  gone  to 
you  long  since. 

In  the  course  of  preparing  the  sermon  i 
called  your  office  because  of  your  recom- 
mendation that  a  Commission  on  Ethical  and 
Social  Implications  of  Health  Science  Re- 
search and  Development  be  established. 

With  all  good  wishes  to  you  for  success  In 
the  project.  I  am. 
Sincerely. 

Duncan  Howlett. 

St.  John's  UNrvsianr, 

School  of  Law. 
Brooklyn.  NY..  January  24.  1968. 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondale. 
US.  Senate.  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space   Sciences.   Washington.   D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  This  Is  to  reply 
to  vour  letter  of  January   10.   1968. 

Your  suggestion  for  a  Commlslson  on  the 
Social  and  Ethical  Implications  of  Health 
Science  Research  and  Development  is  an 
excellent  one 

I  believe  the  situation  in  the. health  sci- 
ences Is  analogous  to  that  of  the  devel- 
opment of  atomic  energy.  The  availability  of 
atomic  energy  has  created  a  technological 
capacity  for  great  world  benefit  or  cataclys- 
mic disaster  and  the  world  has  yet  to  agree 
to  ethical  guidelines  to  Insure  the  former 
and  foreclose  the  latter.  We  are  on  the  verge 
of  a  similar  situation  in  the  health  sciences 

It  seems  to  me.  therefore,  that  the  most 
critical  area  of  exploration  Is  the  develop- 
ment of  ways  and  means  of  )ceepl9g  the  social 
and  ethical  sciences  abreast,  as  It  were,  of 
the  biological  and  chemical  sciences.  I  Imag- 
ine this  will  Involve  a  reallocation  of  research 


funds  and  personnel  and,  more  Importantly, 
a  reorientation  of  thinking  on  the  part  of 
legislative  bodies,  government  agencies, 
foundations  and  others  concerned  with  the 
appropriation  and  expenditure  of  such  funds. 
In  brief,  we  must  become  more  concerned 
with  the  why  of  scientific  advance  and  less. 
relatively  speaking,  with  the  how 

So  far  as  the  membership  of  your  pro- 
posed Commission  Is  concerned,  the  only 
name  that  occurs  to  me.  offhand,  Is  John  V. 
Thornton,  a  leading  attorney.  In  the  firm  of 
Whitman,  Ransom  and  Coulson,  522  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City,  New  York,  who  has 
worked  with  me  and  others  for  many  years 
on  various  medico-legal  problems,  including 
work  with  the  American  Heart  Association, 
the  US.  Public  Health  Senlce.  and  the  Jour- 
nal of  Occupational  Medicine  He  Is  on  the 
faculties  of  several  law  schools  and  Is  a 
lecturer  on  ethics  and  Jurisprudence  at  a 
leading  dental  school. 
KUulest  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Harold  P.  McNiece. 

Dean. 


Sheer  and  Harris.  Attornets  at  Law. 

Washington.  DC.  January  12. 1968. 
Hon.  Walter  P  Mondale, 
US.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  I  want  to  applaud 
your  proposal  for  a  commission  to  explore 
the  medical  and  social  Implications  of  re- 
cent medical  breakthroughs. 

The  recent  flurry  of  excitement  regarding 
heart  transplant  surgery  has  raised  many 
serious  questions  In  my  layman's  mind. 

How  many  of  the  recently-publicized 
breakthroughs  are  truly  breakthroughs?  How 
often  Is  sound  medical  practice  subordinated 
to  what  appears  to  me  to  be  an  unseemly 
rush  for  headlines?  For  if  huckstering  along 
the  lines  we  have  recenUy  witnessed  is  nec- 
essary In  order  to  promote  advances  in 
medical  techniques,  then  the  science  of 
medicine  has  fallen  to  a  low  level  Indeed. 

If  headline  grabbing  Is  a  motivating  fac- 
tor In  making  medical  breakthroughs,  then 
should  we  not  question  whether  proper  at- 
tention Is  being  paid  to  the  health  of  the 
patients  Involved?  Where  transplanting  of 
a  vital  organ  Is  concerned.  Is  It  possible 
that  a  surgeon  eager  to  make  the  early 
editions  will  give  less  than  the  attention  he 
should  to  the  health  of  the  donor  patient? 
This  is  a  horrible  thought,  but  If  there  Is 
even  a  remote  possibility  of  this,  should  not 
the  decisions  be  made  by  someone  who  will 
not  stand  to  benefit  from  the  publicity? 

In  addition  to  such  questions,  the  com- 
mission vou  propose  might  also  look  Into 
the  extent  to  which  the  press  Itself,  and 
the  pressures  It  may  be  putting  on  the 
doctors,  may  be  responsible  for  the  circus 
atmosphere  surrounding  these  recent  medi- 
cal activities.  Circuses  arc  fine  in  their  place 
and  time,  but  human  life  and  health  are 
deserilng  of  more  sober  reporting  ana  less 
sensationalism.  I  do  not  suggest  Infringing 
on  the  freedom  of  the  press  or  its  mission 
of  keeping  the  public  Informed.  But  Is  heart 
transplant  surgery  really  one  of  the  great 
discoveries?  Is  It  In  a  class  with  e  =  mc^  v.'lth 
Sputnik,  with  smallpox  vaccination,  with 
Salk  vaccine?  If  not.  might  it  be  that  the 
press  has  been  misleading  the  public  and 
misinforming  it? 

These  questions,  as  well  as.  the  more  pro- 
found questions  raised  by  you.  Indicate  that 
the  problems  transcend  the  operating  room; 
they  are  not  only  medical,  but  also  ethical 
and  moral.  I  am  led  to  suggest  that  the 
commission  you  have  In  mind  should  number 
among  lU  members  not  only  medical  men. 
but  also  laymen  who  may  be  better  quali- 
fied than  the  doctors,  and  more  willing,  to 
probe  and  evaluate  these  ethical  and  moral 
questions.  After  all.  It  Is  to  benefit  us  lay- 
men. I  assume,  that  medical  research  Is  con- 
dOcted  and  breakthroughs  are  made. 


My  best  wishes  to  you  for  success  on  tbU 
project. 

Sincerely   yours, 

Abraham  J.  Harris. 

University  or  Colorado, 

School  of  Law. 
Boulder,  Colo..  January  24.  1968. 
Re:  Commission  on  the  Social  and  Ethical 
Implications  of  Health  Science  Research 
and  Development. 
Hon.  Walteb  p.  Mondale, 
U.S.  Senate,  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  January  10  and  your  mimeo- 
graphed statement  about  the  need  for  study 
of  the  social  and  ethical  implications  of 
medical  research  and  development. 

In  your  letter  you  asked  for  recommenda- 
tions concerning  possible  membership  on  the 
proposed  Commission,  and  I  have  such  a 
suggestion.  I  recommend  that  you  give  con- 
sideration to  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Andrew 
S.  Watson,  currently  a  member  of  the  law 
school  and  medical  school  faculties  of  the 
University  of  Michigan.  Dr.  Watson's  under- 
graduate work  was  taken  at  the  University 
of  Michigan,  and  his  M.D.  and  MS.Md..  were 
conferred  by  Temple  University.  Prom  1955  to 
1959  he  was  a  member  of  the  faculty  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  since  1959 
has  been  on  the  Michigan  faculties  of  law 
and  medicine.  His  specialty  is  psychiatry, 
and  he  has  a  tremendous  interest  in  and 
awareness  of  problems  of  legal  education. 
With  a  career  of  research,  teaching,  and  prac- 
tice, first  under  a  grant  from  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health  and  later  as  a 
member  of  faculties  In  two  disciplines,  he  has 
become  better  equipped  than  any  other  man 
I  know  to  communicate  with  members  of  the 
legal  and  medical  professions.  Moreover,  he 
Is  a  sensitive  man  with  high  ethical  prin- 
ciples. 

I  hope  his  name  may  be  placed  on  the  list 
of  those  to  be  considered  for  appointment  to 
the  Commission  when  It  Is  created. 

Dr.  Watson  may  be  reached  at  either  the 
University  of  Michigan  Law  School  or  the 
University  of  Michigan  Medical  School.  Ann 
Arbor. 

Sincerely, 

John  W.  Red. 


The  University   of  Michigan 

Law  School, 
Ann  Arbor.  Mich..  January  12,  1968. 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondale. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  As  a  former  citi- 
zen of  Minnesota  and  a  member  oi  the 
University  of  Minnesota  Law  faculty  for 
three  years.  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  ex- 
pressing to  you  a  few  thoughts  relevant  to 
your  recent  "statement  that  the  current  rash 
i)f  transplant  operations  raise  serious  ethical 
and  social  problems  that  warrant  evaluation 
by  a  governmental  commission. 

Let  me  start  by  indicating  my  whole- 
hearted support  and  endorsement  for  your 
position.  The  medical  and  p.lysical  sciences 
In  our  country  are  developing  in  such  a 
geometric  fashion  that  too  little  in  the  way 
of  time  and  Intellect  are  being  devoted  to  a 
wide  spectrum  of  social  consequences  that 
flow  from  our  burgeoning  sciences. 

My  particular  interest  In  your  statement 
stems  from  my  own  deep  Involvement  for 
the  past  two  years  In  the  legal  implications 
of  computers  and  Information  transfer  tech- 
nologies. In  that  connection.  I  have  appeared 
before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Patents, 
Trademarks  and  Copyrights  with  regard  to 
the  Copyright  Revision  BUI  and  before  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Administrative 
Practice  and  Procedure  In  connection  with 
Senator  Long's  inquiry  into  the  question  of 
the  computer  and  personal  privacy.  The 
more  I  delve  Into  the  question  of  personal 


privacy  and  such  things  as  the  proposed  Na- 
lional  Data  Center  (I  authored  an  article  on 
that  subject  in  the  November,  1967  Issue  of 
The  Atlantic)  the  more  I  realize  how  deeply 
modern  technology  is  cutting  into  our  tra- 
ditional notions  of  human  freedom  and  dig- 
nity and  how  we  are  entrusting  more  and 
more  of  our  personalities  to  administrators, 
bureaucrats,  and.  In  the  context  of  your  re- 
marks, the  medical  profession.  Even  assum- 
ing the  competence   and  Integrity  of  these 
people,  we  still   should  thinit   twice   before 
establishing    them   as   the   so  e   Judges   and 
lurles  over  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  other 
^people,  in  the  computer  field  the  tfchnlcUns 
^d  scientists  plead  their  special  expertise 
and   point   to  the   ignorance   of   other   parts 
of  society;    In   the   transplant  field,  appar- 
ently many  doctors  will  do  the  same.  Thus, 
Dr    Wangenstein's  reply  to  your  statement, 
although  terribly  disappointing    came  as  no 
surprise   to   me   inasmuch   as   I    Have  heard 
parallel    statements    time    and    time    again 
from  computer  specialists. 

I  urKe  you  to  continue  your  activity  In 
this  aria.  Indeed  I  urge  you  to  broaden  your 
conception  of  the  funotlon  of  your  proposed 
comm'^sllon  to  include  a  wider  mvestlgation 
of  the  intersection  between  morality  and 
modem  science.  It  seems  to  me  that  >  our 
proposed  commission  would  be  a  perfect  ve- 
hicle for  studying  the  possible  effects  of  the 
proposed  National  Data  Center  on  personal 
prlvacv.  unless  someone  undertakes  this  task 
another  bastion  of  inriividual  freedom  ?na> 
well  become  eroded.  I  might  Just  add  In 
closing  that  we  can  anticipate  comparable 
problems  from  'the  new  genetics. 

Sincerely  yours, 

ARtHtm  R.  Miller. 

Professor  of  Law. 

Univehsttt  of  Florida. 
Gainesville.  January  30. 1968. 
Hon.  Walter  P.  Mondale. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.O. 

Dear  Mr.  Senator:  Thank  you  very  much 
for  "our  letter  of  January  10th  which  was 
enclLed  with  your  statement  on  technolog- 
ical advances  in  the  health  sciences. 

I  f£.vor  the  creation  of  the  proposed  com- 
mislon.  There  are  ethical,  moral,  religious, 
and  legal  Implications  in  the  transplant  pro- 
c^ures  and  other  advances  that  certa  nly 
S  tl  be  explored.  My  principal  suggestion 
IsThat  the  legal  profession  be  well  repre- 
sented, because  one  of  ^he  great  questions 
has  to  do  ^v•ith  our  conceptions  of  the  diie 
process  of  law.  Whatever  Judgment^  aie 
?eS  concerning  the  ethical,  mora^  and 
religious  aspects  of  this  problem,  the  imple- 

menutlon  of  them  th^°"g^,,THran?  deep 
will  have  to  observe  our  historic  and  deep 
felt  convictions  concerning  due  process  and 
Individual  rights.  ,  ,„n.„- 

Again,  thank  you  very  much  for  yo^r  le"er 
we  would  like  to  have  you  visit  our  College 
of  Law  at  any  time  convenient  to  you.  ii 
^■e  c^n  4  of  Iny  further  help,  do  not  hesl- 
tate  to  call  upon  me. 
Sincerely  youta, 

FRANK  E.  Malonit. 

Dean. 


UNTvnmrrr  or  Pennstlvakia. 
Philadelphia,  January  30, 1968. 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondale. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Senate  Office  BuiULtng. 
Washington,  D.O. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  This  Is  in  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  of  January  10th  and 
enclosure  concerning  a  proposed  Commission 
on  the  Social  and  Ethical  Implications  of 
Health  Science  Research  and  Development. 

I  favor  your  proposal.  It  Is  concerned  with 
some  fundamental  questions  with  respect  to 
human  life.  Society  Is  confronting  some  basic 
value  judgments  in  relation  to  research  and 


action  in  the  health  sciences.  We  should  try 
to  face  ihem  consciously  and  with  maximum 
social  responsibility. 

The  Commission.  I  think,  should  have 
health  science  representaUon  but  should  be 
made  up  predominantly  of  people  of  strong 
general  qualifications  without  particular  re- 
gard to  vocational  areas.  I  suggest  a  compact 
group  of  nine  to  fifteen.  The  staff.  I  believe, 
should  represent  a  cross-section  of  disci- 
plines in  order  to  assure  the  commission  of 
the  requisite  aid  as  to  data  and  Ideas. 

Sincerely. 

Jefferson  B.  Pordham. 


UNivERsmr  OF  Georgia, 

School  of  Law, 
Athens.  Ga..  January  22.  1968. 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondale. 
Srnatp  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  I  have  your  letter 
of  Januarv  10  and  the  enclosed  copy  of  your 
statement  announcing  your  Intent  to  intro- 
duce a  resolution  to  establish  a  national 
commission  on  the  Social  and  Ethical  Im- 
plications of  Health  Science  Research  and 
Development. 

I  concur  In  your  judgment  that  a  great 
deal  of  research  and  thought  must  be  put 
on  these  problems  now,  for  we  are  on  the 
threshold  of  problems  the  like  of  which  the 
world  has  never  seen  before. 

As  for  structure,  areas  of  fatudy,  and  pos- 
sible membership,  I  have  few  idea.s  at  this 
time    My   initial  reaction  is  that  the  Com- 
mission itself  ought  to  be  relatively  small. 
I  would  see  Its  membership  composed  of  a 
minimum   of  five  and  a  maximum  of  nine 
persons.  The  staff  could  be  as  large  and  di- 
versified in  background  as  the  areas  of  study 
selected  might  dictate.  As  for  the  member- 
ship of  the  Commission.  I  would  hope  that 
at  the  very  minimum  medicine,  biology,  and 
law  would  be  represented.  Other  fields  which 
vou  name  would,  of  course,  contribute  great- 
iv     although    their    contribution    might    be 
made  through  positions  on  the  staff  rather 
than  membership  on  the  Commission  itself. 
I    will    follow   with   interest   the   develop- 
ment of  your  ideas. 

Very  truly  yours. 

LiNDSET  COWEN. 

Dean. 


Louisiana  State  UNiVERsrrv, 
Baton  Rouge,  La.,  January  25, 1968. 
Hon.  Walter  P.  Mondale. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear    Senator   Mondale:    In   response    to 
yoiu-  letter  of  January  10th.  I  wish  to  en- 
dorse   with    enthusiasm    your    far-reaching 
proposal   for  the  creation  of  a  Commission 
on   the   Social    and   Ethical   Implications  of 
Health  Science  Research  and  Development. 
The  dramatic  developments  at  accelerated 
pace  In  the  science  of  medicine  and  related 
biological  science,  do  Indeed  pose  far-reach- 
ing questions  having  moral  and  ethical  im- 
plications which  should  be  thought  through 
and  guidelines  developed  as  these  advances 
are    progressing    with    accelerated    pace.    In 
particular,  I  subscribe  to  the  idea  that  the 
Commission   should   be   broadly   representa- 
tive of  scientists,  health  practitioners,  pub- 
lic health  administrators,  theologians,  edu- 
cators, philosophers,  and  attorneys.  The  na- 
ture   of    the    guidelines    may    be   crucial    in 
connection  with   further  developments  and 
they  should  be  well  thought  out  In  advance. 
I  am  confident  that  the  academic  world  and 
the  people  of  America  will  support  your  well 
thought  of  proposal. 
Respectfully, 

Paul  M.  Hebert. 

Dean. 


Syracuse  University 

College  op  Law. 
February  1,1968. 

Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  I  believe  your 
proposal  for  a  Commission  on  the  Social  and 
Ethical  Implications  of  Health  Science  Re- 
search and  Development  to  be  an  excellent 
one  long  overdue.  The  problems  outlined  in 
vour  memorandum  indicate  some  of  the 
myriad  concerns  that  have  not  been  squarely 
faced  in  our  society.  These  and  other  tech- 
nological advances  must  soon  be  probed  from 
a  social  policy  standpoint.  Otherwise  we 
mav  abandon  crucial  concerns  to  the  un- 
fettered discretion  of  persons  trained  only 
in  scientific  experimentation  and  naive  to 
considerations  of  public  welfare. 

In  my  own  work  I  have  become  concerned 
with  such  Issues  with  respect  to  artificial  in- 
semination and  abortion.  In  both  areas,  law- 
has  lagged  hopelessly  behind  technology.  I 
am  now  about  to  supervise  a  project  under 
a  N  A.S.A.  grant  that  seeks  to  examine  the 
impact  of  new  technology  on  law. 

Your  Commission  should  make  a  great 
contribution.  Several  members  of  our  faculty 
have  irterests  In  facets  of  the  problem  to 
be  studied.  Perhaps  they  or  I  could  be  of 
help  to  you  at  a  later  time. 
Sincerely, 

George  J.  Alexander. 

Associate  Dean. 


The  Cornell  Law  School. 
Ithaca,  N.Y.,  January  18. 1968. 
Hon.  Walter  P.  Mondale, 
U.S.  Senate,  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences.  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear   Senator   Mondale:   I   am    in   agree- 
ment with  you  that  the  Commission  which 
you   describe   In   your  letter  of  January    10 
would  be  desirable.  The  only  qualifications  I 
would  suggest  are  that  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mission   should    not   duplicate    other    areas 
of  responsibility  and  activity  such  as  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare 
and  that  the  Commission  should  not  be  over 
staffed  in  a  period  when  we  have  an  abun- 
dance of  federal  governmental  employees. 

The  membership  of  the  Commission 
should  represent  the  various  interests  which 
you  describe  In  your  letter,  and  your  sug- 
gestions concerning  structure  and  areas  of 
study  are  reasonable. 
With  good  wishes,  I  am 
Yours  very  truly, 

Ray  Forrester. 


Notre  Dame  Law  School. 
Notre  Dame.  Ind.,  February  21, 1968. 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  :  I  am  afraid.  Senator,  that  I 
cannot  be  very  helpful,  except  by  proxy. 
That  is  to  say,  I  am  enclosing  a  reprint  of  a 
Note  by  one  of  our  third-year  students,  which 
exposes  the  hazards  inherent  in  unnecessary 
and  Indiscriminate  medical  and  dental  x-rays. 
This  Note  has  attracted  wide  attention  and 
should  further  the  measure  you  Intend  to  in- 
troduce. In  short,  it  will  serve  as  a  case  in 
point. 

As  for  the  Commission  you  have  in  mind.  I 
heartily  approved. 
Sincerely, 

Joseph  O'Meara, 

Dean. 

Law  School  of  Harvard  University, 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  January  22,  1968. 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator  Mondale:  I  have  re- 
ceived your  letter  asking  my  reaction  to  your 
proposal  for  the  establishment  of  a  Commis- 
sion on  the  Social  and  Ethical  Implications 
of  Health  Science  Research  and  Development. 
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This  Is  a  field  in  which  I  have  been  work- 
ing (or  some  time  and  to  which  I  devote  a 
subetantlal  portion  of  my  career.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  Commission  with  the  breadth  of 
disciplines  indicated  In  your  statement  could 
perform  a  useful  service  to  the  nation  In  e«- 
amlnlng  the  legal,  ethical  and  moral  quee- 
tlons  which  are  raised  by  the  very  important 
medical  advance*  we  are  witnessing  In  the 
United  States  and  In  the  world  today.  The 
underlying  moral  and  ethical  questions  very 
often  end  up  In  some  type  of  legal  formula- 
tion. Also  the  emphasis  today  on  personal 
rlRhts  and  civil  rights  with  legal  enforcement 
becomes  extremely  Important  In  the  evalua- 
tion of  the  kinds  of  questions  a  Commission 
of  this  tvpe  would  be  required  to  examine. 

The  scope  of  disciplines  you  suggest  In 
your  statement  should  be  a  good  l)eglnnlng 
in  forming  the  structure  of  the  Commission. 
I  believe  I  would  tend  to  make  the  majority 
of  the  group  representatives  of  the  medical 
:md  health  fields,  not  only  because  of  their 
background  and  Involvement  !n  the  field  but 
also  because  any  recommendations  for  the 
Commission  would  be  more  acceptable  to  the 
medical  and  health  professions  If  they  felt 
that  the  representation  on  the  Commission 
strongly  advocated  the  interests  of  these 
groups. 

You  should"  also  Include  social  scientists 
and  theologians  who  have  done  sljfnlflcant 
work  in  the  field.  Of  cour«(e  I  would  also  sug- 
gest lawyers  who  have  specialized  in  the 
Medico- Legal  field.  Care  should  be  taken  in 
this  selection  not  to  choose  only  prominent 
attorneys  or  Judges  without  backgrotind  or 
experience  in  the  MetUco-Legal  field. 

The  areas  of  studv  you  suggest  In  your 
statement  seem  excellent  to  me  I  would  cer- 
tainly Include  questions  of  human  experi- 
mentation, organ  transplants,  the  use  of 
artificial  human  orRans.  selection  of  patients 
for  special  life-preserving  machinery  such  as 
the  dialysis  machines  and  the  heart  ma- 
chines, genetic  studies,  and  abortion  and 
birth  control  .ind  other  population  study 
ar-Hs  Dr  Henry  K.  Beecher  of  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital  and  I  have  worked  to- 
gether frequently  on  Issues  such  as  those 
sui!ge«ted  above  I  have  talked  with  him 
about  the  proposal  and  find  that  we  are  both 
quite  enthusiast!:  about  it. 

If  I  can  be  helpful  further,  please  com- 
mand me.  I  would  of  course  be  delighted  and 
honored  to  ser\e  on  the  Commission  or  on 
any  planning  committee  seeking  to  develop 
the  Commission.  I  believe  I  could  also 
suggest  stall  and  research  people  for  the 
Commission.  I  have  some  excellent  former 
students  and  research  associates  from  the 
Harvard  Law  School  and  otir  medical  center 
who  might  be  Interested  In  working  with  you. 
Very  truly  yours. 

WlLLJAM   J.   CURBAN. 

ProfesaoT  of  Health  Law. 
PS. — On  a  separate  page.  I  am  including 
some  suggested   membership  for  the  Com- 
mission. 

SUCCESTCO    MEMBERSHIP 

Professor  William  J.  Curran.  Lawyer. 
Harvard  University. 

Henry  K.  Beecher.  M.D.  (chairman?). 
Phvslclan-Researcher.  Harvard  University. 

Professor  E.  Blythe  Stsson  (co-chair- 
man?!, Lawyer.  Vanderbllt  University  Law 
School. 

Professor  Allan  McCold.  Lawyer.  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota  Law  School. 

Professor  Joseph  P.  Fletcher.  Theologian 
(Protestantl.  Harvard  Divinity  School. 

Professor  Justin  Smith.  Lawyer.  Texas 
Technological  College. 

Walsh  McDermott.  M.D..  PhysIcUmJ-R*- 
searcher.  Cornell  University  Medical  College. 

John  .\rnold.  M.D..  Physician.  Kansas  City 
General    Hospital. 

Donald  A.  Kennedy.  Ph.  D..  Medical  Soci- 
ologist. TufU  University. 

Andrew  Watson.  Ml>..  Physician.  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  Law  School. 


Richard  D.  Schwartz.  Social  SclentUt. 
Northwestern    University. 

Rev.  Thomas  J.  O'Donnell,  S.J.,  Theolo- 
gian. Georgetown  University. 

Honorable  David  Bazelon.  Lawyer-Judge. 
Chief  Judge.  Court  of  AppeaU.  Washington. 
DC. 

Michael  DeBakey.  M.D..  Cardiologist. 
Houston,  Texas. 

Sidney  Parber.  M.D..  Chief  of  Pathology. 
Children's  Hospital   Medical  Center.  Boston. 

Paul  Dudley  White.  M.D..  Cardiologist, 
Harvard   Medical   School. 

Russell  Plsher.  M  D..  Medical  Examiner. 
S:ate  of  Maryland   (Baltimore). 

Harry  V.  Ball.  Social  Scientist,  University 
of  Hawaii. 

GcosocTOWN  Univmmttt  Law  Ckntsk. 

Washington.  DC  ,  January  32,  196S. 
Hon.  Waltes  p.  Mondale. 
U.  S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Monoalk:  Tiia^k  you  lor 
lorwardlng  to  :ne  >our  letter  and  the  .ulor- 
matlon  concerning  the  jiroposed  Commis- 
sion on  Social  and  Btblcal  Implications  of 
Health  Science  Research   and   Development. 

The  relation  of  the  social  sciences  and 
philosophy  and  to  legal  questions  and  to 
public  policy  Is  a  matter  of  concern  to  our 
law  school.  In  1965  we  established  the  In- 
stitute of  Law.  Human  Rights,  and  Social 
Values  to  investigate  and  prepare  for  us 
various  reports  and  comments  on  si)eclal 
problems  relating  to  these  fields.  The  direc- 
tor of  the  Institute  Is  Dexter  L.  Hanley,  S.  J., 
a  professor  of  law  and  a  theologian.  He  has 
spoken  before  the  ABA  and  before  Senate 
conmilttees  on  matters  of  public  policy  and 
family  planning  and  has  been  consulted  on 
other  occasions  concerning  social  and  moral 
implications  of  legislation  and  public  policy. 
I  suggest  his  name  to  you  as  a  possible  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission. 

After  consultation  with  Father  Hanley,  I 
would  suggest  that  In  structuring  the  Com- 
mission Its  special  aim  should  be  to  define 
the  proper  criteria  for  the  development  of 
public  policy  and  to  define  the  specifics 
of  particular  programs  In  the  light  of  these 
criteria.  A  thorough  understanding  of  our 
political  American  philosophy  and  of  the 
needs  of  government  must  precede  any  dis- 
cussion of  the  ethical  implications  of  health 
and  science  so  far  as  it  alTecu  governmenul 
proposals.  Father  Hanley  has  told  me  that  he 
wlU  be  pleased  to  coiuult  with  you  or  your 
staff  on  any  suggestions  or  questions  which 
may  arise  concerning  the  structtire  and  areas 
of  study  for  the  Commission. 

Once  more  I  express  my  thanks  for  your 
Informing  me  of  this  Important  and  exciting 
proposal. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Paul  R.  Dkan, 

Dean. 

UNivcxsrrY  or  Martland 

Law  School. 
Baltimore.  Md..  January  19. 1968. 
Hon.  Waltbb  P.  Monoale. 
US.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deas  Senator  Monoale:  In  reply  to  your 
letter  of  January  10th  seeking  suggesUons 
on  your  proposal  for  a  "Commission  on  the 
Social  and  Ethical  Implications  of  Health 
Science  Research  and  Development".  I  do 
think  this  Is  not  only  a  timely  topic  but 
a  very  dimcult  one  to  resolve. 

I  think  you  might  find  that  a  law  faculty 
member  who  is  Interested  In  practical  Juris- 
prudence" could  be  helpful,  either  on  the 
commission  or  as  a  consultant.  Professor 
John  M.  Brumbaugh  of  our  factilty  who 
teaches  Criminal  Law  and  Evidence,  as  well 
as  Jurisprudence.  Is  the  kind  of  person  that 
I  have  In  mind. 
Sincerely. 

William  P.  Ccnninoham, 

Dean. 


Northwestern  UNiVE««rTY 

School  or  Law. 
Chicago,  III..  January  19.  196S. 
Hon.  Walter  P.  Monoale, 
U.S.  Senate 
Washington,  DC 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  In  reply  to  your 
welcome  letter  of  January  10.  I  am  whole- 
heartedly In  favor  of  your  proposal  to  create 
a  Commission  on  the  Social  and  Ethical  Im- 
plications of  Health  Science  Research  and 
Development.  I  can  really  add  nothing  by 
way  of  suggestion  to  the  excellent  summary 
contalr.ed  In  the  statement  of  yours  which 
you  enclosed  with  your  letter. 

With  respect  to  membership  on  the  com- 
mittee It  might  be  worth  while  to  solicit 
nominations  from  the  various  professional 
associations  representing  the  disciplines 
which  In  turn  ought  to  be  represented  on  the 
Comm'.?Elon:  for  example,  the  American  Bar 
As»ocl:\tlon.  the  .\s80clatlon  of  American  Law 
Schools,  the  American  Medical  Association, 
etc 

r'.iithluUy  yourt. 

John  Ritchie, 

Dean. 

UNIVERSn-Y    OF    WA.SHINCTON. 

Seattle.  Wash..  February  19, 1968. 
Hon.  Walter  P   Mondale, 
Committee  on  Agriculttire  and  Forestry,  U.S. 
Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  I  have  your  letter 
of  January  10th  Informing  me  that  you  In- 
tend to  propose  the  creation  of  a  Commission 
on  the  Social  and  Ethical  Implications  of 
Health  Science  Research  and  Development. 
I  am  pleased  to  learn  of  your  commitment 
because  there  is  no  doubt  that  our  technical 
advances  In  the  medicines  pose  serious  prob- 
lems for  Individual  human  beings  and  our 
American  society.  I  support  fully  a  complete 
inquiry  Into  the  social  and  ethical  Implica- 
tions of  such  problems  as  medical  experi- 
mentation with  human  beings,  organ  trans- 
plants, genetic  breeding  of  human  beings. 
and  alternative  conceptions  of  death. 

I  can  recommend  one  surgeon  who  might 
be  willing  to  serve  on  the  Commission.  He 
Is  Doctor  Sturtz  of  the  University  of  Colo- 
rado Medical  School.  Of  course.  I.  too,  would 
be  willing  to  serve. 

Yours  cordially. 

Arval  a.  Morris. 
Professor  of  Law. 

Universitt  or  Virginia 

School  or  Law. 
Charlottesville,  Va..  February  14, 1968. 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondale. 
17.5.  Senate, 
Washirigton.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Monoalb:  I  am  sorry  for  the 
long  delay  In  replying  to  your  letter  of  Janu- 
ary 10.  I  have  been  out  of  the  office  on 
numerous  tripe,  and  I  wanted  to  reflect  on 
your  proposal  instead  of  dashing  off  a  per- 
functory reply. 

There  Is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  about  the  im- 
portance of  the  matter  covered  by  your  pro- 
posal. Developments  In  health  science,  so 
dramatically  revealed  In  recent  months, 
raise  anew  some  delicate  ethical  assumptions 
and  unconsciously  accepted  taboos  which 
need  to  be  explored  and  aired  by  our  best 
minds. 

My  doubts  about  the  establishment  of  the 
kind  of  Commission  outlined  In  your  pro- 
posal center  on  a  different  point.  Let  me 
explain. 

I  think  the  problem  should  be  attacked 
In  stages.  The  first  stage  should  be  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  quite  small  committee 
charged  with  ferreting  out  the  nature  of 
the  Issues  and  the  supporting  and  counter- 
veiling  arguments.  Some  kind  of  rough  agree- 
ment on  the  kind  of  questions  to  be  asked 
seems  to  me  to  be  desirable,  both  as  an  Intel- 
lectual and  practical  prelude  to  a  fuller  con- 
sideration by  the  more  expansively  composed 
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Commission  which  you  seem  to  suggest.  I  fear 
the  larger  Commission  will  bog  dovm  at  the 
outset  If  Its  terms  of  reference  are  not  care- 
fully thought  through.  Bo  often  preliminary 
thought  directed  to  the  right  kind  of  ques- 
tions to  be  asked  avoids  later  frustrations. 

I  thoroughly  agree  that  at  some  point  a 
larger  Commission  may  be  required  but,  to 
repeat.  I  would  begin  a  bit  more  modestly 
with  a  pilot  group. 

I'or  this  group.  I  would  recommend,  from 
among  law  teachers,  four  men  In  particular: 
Paul  Freund  of  Harvard,  Harry  Kalven  of 
Chicago.  Clarence  Morris  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Walter  WadUngton  of  Virginia.  From 
doctors.  I  would  strongly  urge  Dr.  Thomas 
Hunter,  former  Dean  of  the  University  of 
Vlr-^nla  M?dical  School  and  now  Its  Chan- 
cellor or  Midler.;  Affairs.  Each  of  these  men 
is  not  onlv  professionally  top  flight  but 
possessed  of  broad-gauged  interests. 

My  offhand  reaction  would  be  that  the 
original  ollot  group  should  not  be  composed 
of  more  "than  10-12  men  with  perhaps  two 
legally  trained  men.  ,  „„/ 

I  cannot  close  without  extending  my  feUcl- 
tatlons  to  you  on  giving  this  Important  mat- 
ter vour  attention.  It  Is  good  to  know  that 
thought  is  being  directed  to  It  at  your  level. 
Sincerely. 

H/IRDT    C.   DELLAID. 

Dean. 


polntments.  Unfortunately,  there  has  devel- 
oped an  assumption  (or  almost  subsumptlon) 
in  the  academic  communities  that  the  most 
able  of  our  members  would  not  be  sought 
out  for  such  appointments. 

I  realize  that  the  foregoing  is  probably  .lOt 
very  helpful  to  vou.  In  canaor  and  frankness 
It  is  the  only  comment  that  1  can  n^aKe  It 
is  not  intended  as  discouraging  the  formation 
of  the  project.  I  hope  that  It  could  encour- 
age the  establUhment  of  an  activity  such  as 
this  on  a  really  effective  basis.  I  feel  that 
Is  one  thing  we  have  seldom  accomplished  in 
the  past  in  this  country. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Ralph  Norvell, 

Dean. 
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Tkmplt  University  School  ov  Law. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  March  1, 1968. 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mond*le. 
U.S.  Senate, 

Washington.  DC.  j_*„^ 

DEAR  senator  Monoale:  Your  letter  dated 
januarv  10.  1968,  addressed  to  my  predecw- 
sor.  Benjamin  P.  Boyer.  has  been  referred 
to  me  for  comment. 

I  do  not  see  how  any  person  In  an  aca 
demic  community  would  not  be  sympathetic 
to  the  objectives  you  have  set  forth  in^n« 
letter  and  attachment  respecting  the  f^^^°- 
llshment  cf  a  Ccinmission  on  the  Social  ana 
Ethical  Implications  of  Health  Science  Re- 
.search  and  Development.  I  am  sure  that  yoiw 
proposal,   spelling   out  the  fact  that  there 
should  be  broad-based  representation  on  the 
commission,  is  an  effort  to  obviate  one  of 
the  more  difficult  aspects  of  f^chleving  eliec- 
tlveness  of  such  an  instrumentality.  The  fact 
that  the  ag?nc\  s  mission  is  not  the  actual 
"doing"    discourages    the    joining    by    those 
persons  with  the  best  balanced  insights  into 
the  problems.  Therefore,  personnel  generally 
tends  to  be  those  that  have  axes  to  grind. 
The  broad-based  representation   tends  per- 
haps to  balance  or  average  the  axe  grinding, 
but  this  still  lea-e-  the  commission  with  per- 
sons  who   have   limited   vision  and  interest 
because  cf  such  orientation. 

The  onlv  suggestion  I  have  is  that  the  at- 
traction of  persons  with  different  orienta- 
tion can  be  accomplished  only  by  the  promise 
of  some  actuallv  effective  end  result.  For 
government  commiaslons  I  think  these  are 
largely  threefold: 

( 1 )  The  promise  ot  continuous  budget  sup- 
Dort  for  the  activity  over  an  extended  period. 

(2)  A  statement  Indicating  that  the  study 
detalU  assigned  to  the  commission  rule  otit 
an  activist  role  in  the  way  of  reconunenda- 
tlons.  .      „ 

This  may  seem  inconsistent  with  my  above 
statement.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  for  those 
that  you  would  want  to  attract,  an  activist 
role  in  obtaining  specific  legislation  Is  not 
attractive  In  the  sense  of  productivity.  The 
worthwhile,  long  range  understanding  of  the 
problem  to  which  vou  vrtsh  this  instrumen- 
tality to  be  devoted  requires  a  different  orien- 
tation. 

(3)  The  matter  of  selecting  personnel 
should  be  non-poUtlcal,  obviously,  but  there 
U  another  subtiety  that  is  more  difficult  to 
manage.  Usually,  the  more  dedicated  of  the 
academic  community,  at  least,  are  not  so 
activist  oriented  that  they  receive  these  ap- 


Department  or  Health.  Educa- 
tion. AND  Welfare.  Public 
Health  Service. 

Bethesda,  Md.,  February  8,  1968. 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  This  is  in  reply  to 
your  letter  of  January  10  concerning  your 
proposal  to  create  a  Commission  on  the  Social 
and  Ethical  Implications  of  Health  Science 
Research  and  Development.  The  matters  to 
which  the  proposed  Commission  would  direct 
attention  are  cf  the  first  order  of  importance. 
The  social  i.nd  ethical  questions  which  our 
society  must  face  as  the  result  of  new  ad- 
vances in  the  health  sciences  wUl  require 
the  most  sophisticated  consideration:  and  it 
Is  imperative  that  appropriate  arrangements 
be  established  to  deal  with  them. 

The  Public  Health  Service  for  several  years 
has  been  addressing  Itself  to  many  of  the 
public    policy    Issues    which    you    have    de- 
scribed. As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  I  took 
office  m  October  1965.  one  of  the  first  major 
problems    that    faced    me    Involved    ethical 
questions  relative  to  the  use  of  human  sub- 
jects In  medical  research  supported  by  the 
Service    Some  time  before,  serious  study  of 
the  ethical  aspects  of  clinical  research  had 
been  Initiated  by  our  staff.  The  matter  was 
discussed  vrtth  the  National  Advisory  Health 
Council   in   September   1965,   and  a   formal 
resolution  on  the  subject  was  adopted  by  the 
Council   in  December  of  that  year.  On  the 
basis  of  those  deliberations,  and  after  my  own 
careful   review   of   the   situation.   In    1966   I 
established  policy  for  formal  peer  group  re- 
view of  proposed  research  projects  funded  by 
the  Service  which  involve  human  subjects. 

More  recentlv.  we  have  been  devoting  at- 
tention to  other  facets  of  clinical  research 
and  service  as  they  relate  to  pubUc  poUcy. 
Thus  I  welcome  your  attention  to  the  mat- 
ter and  can  assure  you  that  we  stand  ready 
to  help  you  in  any  way  possible  in  the  de- 
velopment of  your  proposal. 
Sincerely  yours, 

William  H.  Stewart. 

Surgeon  General. 


of  prenatal  or  postnatal  care;  a  child  born 
to  poor  parents  In  this  country  In  1968  has 
twice  the  chance  of  dying  before  the  end 
of  his  first  birthday  than  a  more  fortunate 
child;  his  chance  of  dying  before  the  nge  of 
35   Is   four   times  greater  than  for  the  rest 

of  us.  , 

I  tnink  there  are  great  social  and  ethical 
implications  in  all  of  this.  It  means  that  the 
critical  question  of  our  time  Is  not  Just  what 
more  we  as  physicians  need  to  know,  but  how 
to  get  what  we  have  known  for  so  many 
years  to  millions  of  people  in  this  country 
who  are  not  touched  by  this  knowledge. 

What  Is  particularly  unjust  abou'  all  of 
thU  it  seems  to  me  is  that  so  many  of  our 
research  discoveries  would  not  have  been 
possible  were  It  not  lor  the  fact  that  the  poor 
have  allowed  us  to  perform  our  research  ex- 
periments upon  them.  Doesn't  It  make  sense 
that  they  then  should  be  among  the  first 
to  reap  the  benefits  of  this  research— and 
thai  wt  have  a  moral  obligation  to  see  that 
this  happens. 

I  was  particularly  Impressed  when  x  heard 
ycu  ou  television  the  other  night  raising 
some  of  the  ethical  questions  concerning  the 
transplantation  of  liuman  hearts  a.s  to  w!io 
would  be  the  first  beneficiary  of  this  new 
knowledge.  Y^ould  It  be  the  man  who  could 
afford  to  make  the  proper  arrangements  and 
would  the  poor  again  be  left  to  be  the  last 
in  line.  I  think  you're  so  right  to  raise  ques- 
tions about  this  and  that  they  have  Implica- 
tions for  not  only  new  research  discoveries 
but  for  so  many  that  have  been  made  In  the 
last  years  as  a  result  of  our  great  Investment 
in  research  but  which  have  no  meaning  yet 
in  the  lives  of  millions  who  are  poor. 

May   I  pledge   the   support  of   our   entire 
staff  to  you  In  this  effort  and  offer  our  assist- 
ance to  you  m  any  way  that  'ac  can  help. 
With  warm  best  wishes,  I  remain. 
Sincerely. 

Joseph  T.  English.  M.D., 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  for  Health  Affairs 
(Acting). 


Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
Washington,  D.C,  January  25, 1968. 
Hon.  Walter  P.  Mondale, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

De«  Senator  Mondale:  May  I  commend 
vou  for  your  far-reaching  initiative  in  set- 
ting up  a  Commission  on  the  Social  and 
Ethical  Implications  of  Health  Science  Re- 
search and  Development.  I  think  such  a  com- 
mission could  make  a  superb  contribution  to 
the  resolution  of  many  Issues  that  you  raised 
in  vour  statement. 

l"  would  like  to  make  a  suggestion  that 
grows  out  of  particular  concern  for  the 
implications  of  this  effort;  for  the  nations 
poor  As  you  know  so  well.  64%  of  poor 
children  In  this  country  have  yet  to  see  a 
dentist:  better  than  half  of  them  have  not 
vet  received  adequate  immunizations;  nearly 
half  of  all  the  mothers  who  have  their  babies 
bom  m  public  hospitals  have  had  no  benefit 


Department  op  Health.  Education. 
AND    Welfare.    Public    Health 

^ERVICE 

Bethesda,  Md.,  February  8, 1968. 
Hon.  Walter  P.  Mondale. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  This  is  in  reply 
to  your  letter  of  January  10  concerning  your 
proposal  to  create  a  Commission  on  the 
Social  and  Ethical  Implications  of  Health 
Science  Research  and  Development.  The 
matters  to  which  the  proposed  Cummlsion 
would  direct  attention  are  of  the  first  order 
of  importance.  The  social  and  ethical  ques- 
tions which  our  society  mu=t  face  •!?  tlic 
result  of  new  advances  in  the  health  sci- 
ences win  require  the  most  .sophisticated 
consideration;  and  It  is  imperative  that  ap- 
propriate arrangements  be  established  to 
deal  with  them. 

The  Public  Health  Service  for  several  years 
has  been  addressing  itself  to  many  of  the 
public    policy    Issues    which    you    have    de- 
rcrlbed.   As   a   matter   of   fact,   when   I   took 
office  in  October  1965.  one  of  the  first  major 
problems    that    faced    me    Involved    ethical 
questions  relative  to  the  use  of  human  sub- 
jects In  medical   research  supported   by  the 
Service.  Some  time  before,  serious  study  of 
the  ethical   aspects  of  clinical  research  had 
been  initiated  by  our  .-taff.  The  matter  was 
discussed  with  the  National  Advisory  Health 
Council    In   September    1965.    and   a   formal 
resolution  on  the  subject  was  adopted   by 
the  Council  In  December  of   that  year.  On 
the  basis   of  those  deliberations,  and   after 
my  own  careful  review  of  the  situation,  in 
1966    I    established    policy    for    formal    peer 
group  review  of  proposed  research  projects 
funded  by  the  Service  which  involve  human 
iubjects. 
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More  recently,  we  have  been  devoUn«  at- 
tention to  other  faceu  of  clinical  research 
and  service  as  they  relate  to  public  policy. 
Thus,  I  welcome  your  attention  to  the  mat- 
ter and  can  assure  you  that  we  stand  ready 
to  help  you  in  any  way  pofslble  in  the  de- 
velopment of  your  proposal. 
Sincerely  yours. 

William  H  STtyl^*^r. 

Surgeon  General. 

Department    or    Health.    Eouca- 

TION.        AND        WELFA«E.        PUBLIC 

Health   Service. 

January   25.   1968. 

Hon.   Walter   F.   Mondale, 
US  Senatf. 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  The  social  and 
ethical  implications  of  recent  advances  In 
health  science  research  clearly  deserve  care- 
ful and  immediate  consideration.  In  light 
of  the  current  atmosphere  of  increasing  pub- 
lic concern,  we  fully  endorse  your  desire  that 
these  urgent  Implications  be  examined  "as 
rationally  and  as  publicly  as  possible." 

Recent  progress  In  medical  technology, 
such  as  dlalvsls  and  the  transplantation  of 
the  heart,  kidney,  and  other  vital  organs  and 
Ussue  have  raised  a  bro.id  spectrum  of 
significant  questions.  Additional  problems 
are  dramatized  by  the  eventual  possibility 
of  the  control  and  manipulation  of  the 
nature  and  quality  of  human  life.  The 
pressing  problems  which  conrront  us  today 
must  be  examined  in  light  of  these  long- 
range  potentials. 

A3  the  granting  agency  supporting  much  of 
the  research  in  these  areas,  we  have  long  felt 
it  incumbent  upon  us  to  continually  ex- 
amine our  responsibilities  and  to  determine 
what  course  of  action  those  responslbllties 
require.  As  an  example  of  the  depth  of  this 
concern,  the  National  InsUtutes  of  Health 
and  the  Public  Health  Service  made  an  ex- 
haustive study  and  analysis  of  the  social  and 
ethical  aspects  of  clinical  research  and  in- 
vestigation involving  human  subjects.  This 
resulted  in  the  issu.ince  of  a  series  of  policy 
statements  by  the  Surgeon  General  In  1966 
which  stressed  the  need  and  created  a 
mechanism  for  formal  peer  group  review  of 
proposed  research  projects,  to  protect  the 
rights  and  welfare  of  human  subjects.  It  is 
mv  understanding  that  these  policy  state- 
ments and  additional  background  material 
have  already  been  provided  you. 

One  parUciUar  aspect  of  clinical  investiga- 
tion, namely  the  field  of  organ  transplanta- 
tion and  the  use  of  human  tissue  for  medical 
research,  has  been  receiving  our  most  care- 
ful attenUon.  We  are  currenUy  undertaking 
an  in-depth  study  of  the  state  of  the  art  In 
this  area. 

We  conUnue  to  be  vitally  interested  in  the 
important  quesUons  that  you  raise.  We  will 
be  pleased  to  provide  any  additional  Infor- 
maUon  which  you  may  need,  and  to  assist 
you  in  your  consideration  of  these  matters. 
Please  do  not  heal  tote  to  call  upon  us  to  help 
you  in  any  way. 

Sincerely  yours. 

J.  A.  Shannon. 

Director. 

Db>akticknt  or 
Health.  Education,  and  Wa^ixx. 

Washington.  D.C..  March  5. 1968. 
Hon.  Waltk«  p.  Monvalx. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Mondalx:  POrglve  my  de- 
layed reply  to  your  letter  of  January ,  10th 
regarding  your  concerns  with  the  new  ad- 
vances In  health  sciences  and  their  mean- 
ing for  our  society.  We  share  your  deep 
concern  about  the  social  and  ethical  ques- 
Uons facing  society  as  a  result  c*  imiwrtant 
new  advances  In  the  health  sciences. 

I  know   that  both   Dr.   Shannon   and  Dr. 
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Stewart  have  written  to  you  on  thU  matter. 
They  have  outllhed  the  steps  which  have 
been  taken  in  the  past  few  year*  to  examine 
and  develop  DepartmenUl  policies  In  rela- 
tion to  human  experimentation.  I  certainly 
fully  support  your  desire  to  have  these  Issues 
explored  by  a  broad  cross-section  of  dis- 
ciplines and  in  a  public  way.  I  do  not.  how- 
ever, believe  that  a  commission  would  neces- 
sarily provide  the  best  vehicle  for  such  pub- 
lic Inquiry  and  discussion. 

We  would,  of  course,  be  pleased  to  make 
the  resources  of   the   Department   available 
to  assUt  you  in  any  way  possible  in  the  de- 
velopment of  your  proposal. 
Sincerely  yours. 

PHILIP  R.  Lee.  M.D.. 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Health  and  Scien- 
tific Affairs. 

National  Academy  or  Sciences, 

January  16,  1968. 
Hon.  Walter  P  Mondale. 
Committee     on     Aeronautical     and     Space 
Sciences,  US.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  January  10  concerning  your 
prop.isal  to  create  a  Commission  on  the 
social  and  Ethical  Implications  of  Health 
Science  Research  and  Development  in  the 
next  session  of  Congress.  It  seems  to  me  that 
it  Is  high  time  to  have  such  a  commission 
created.  I  shall  report  your  tentative  plans 
to  the  Council  of  our  Academy  when  It  meets 
on  Saturday,  February  3,  and  believe  that 
the  Council  will  t>e  glad  to  endorse  the  view 
that  we  should  cooperate  In  any  way  we  can 
with  you  and  with  the  Commission  In  this 
activity. 

On  the  somewhat  personal  side.  I  have 
been  concerned  about  the  loose  way  in  which 
many  scientists  speak  of  undertaking  re- 
search on  the  transmutation  of  human  genes 
without  fully  recognizing  that  in  a  free  and 
open  society  human  beings  do  not  readily 
become  guinea  pigs  for  research.  I  have  at- 
tempted to  touch  upon  this  subject  In  the 
accompanjing  paper  which  I  presented  In  a 
conference  last  September. 
Sincerely  yours, 

FXEDKXICK    SCITZ. 

President. 

National  Academy  of  Sciencxs, 

February  13,  1968. 
Hon.  Walter  P.  Mondale, 
Committee     on     .Aeronautical     and     Space 
Sciencc.i.  U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 
DxAR  Senator  Mondale:    Since  transmit- 
ting my  letter  of  January  16  to  you  concern- 
ing your  proposed  Commission  on  the  Social 
and  Ethical  Implications  of  Health  Science 
Research  and  Development.  I  have  discussed 
your  tentative  plans  with  the  Council  of  our 
Academy.  The  Council  Is  not  only  quite  Inter- 
ested in  your  work  in  this  area,  but  will  be 
quite  pleased  to  have  our  Academy  cooperate 
In  any  way  It  seems  desirable  and  feasible. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Frederick  Sirrz.  President. 


Conservation  or  Human 
Resources.  Columbia  University. 

New  York.  N.Y..  January  16.  1968. 
Hon.  Walter  P.  Monoalx, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  I  am  very  much  In 
favor  of  your  proposal,  which  you  are  plan- 
ning to  Introduce  at  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress, to  create  a  Commission  on  the  Social 
and  Ethical  Implications  of  Health  Science 
Research  and  Development.  While  there  Is 
no  way  of  knowing  for  sure  whether  the  re- 
cent breakthroughs  In  medicine  will  really  be 
consolidated  and.  even  less,  whether  they 
will  be  translated  Into  a  significant  length- 
ening of  human  life.  I  feel  sure,  as  you  do, 
that  the  "new  medicine"  will  Impinge  on  a 
great  many  critical  Issues  that  have  ethical, 
social  and  even  religious  Implications.  I  am 
certain,  therefore,  that  this  Is  a  subject  that 


should   engage    the   attenUon   of   leaders   In 

many  fields,  and  should  also  invite  response* 

from  various  groups  of  citizens. 

Sincerely, 

Eli  Ginzberc. 

Rand  Corp.. 
February  3.  1968. 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
US.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  Thank  you  for 
providing  me  with  the  opportunity  to  com- 
ment on  the  proposal  to  establish  a  Com- 
mission to  review  the  social  implications  of 
advances  in  the  health  sciences.  I  have  cir- 
culated your  letter  and  statement  to  mem- 
bers of  my  stofr.  and  my  remarks  reflect  their 
opinions  as  well  as  my  own. 

Let  me  begin  my  comments  by  assuring 
you  that  I  believe  the  proposed  Commission 
can  serve  a  valuable  function  I  have  several 
positive  suggestions  about  topics  that  such 
a  Commission  should  address,  but  I  would 
first  like  to  sound  a  note  of  caution:  To  get 
the  greatest  benefit  and  to  avoid  potential 
dangers,  the  scope  of  the  Commissions  work 
should  be  carefully  chosen.  For  Instance,  I 
doubt  that  It  would  be  wise  to  charge  the 
Commission  with  establishing  "ethical  guide- 
lines" in  such  new  and  complex  areas  as 
organ  transplantation,  gene  manipulation,  or 
behavior  control.  Society  reaches  a  consensus 
on  proper  moral  and  ethical  behavior  by  an 
exceedingly  complicated,  slow,  and  unstruc- 
tured process.  Such  a  consensus  Is  nowhere 
on  the  horizon  In  the  areas  of  concern,  and 
any  proclaimed  guidelines  would  have  little 
influence.  Omitting  the  task  of  laying  down 
guidelines  would  permit  the  Commission  to 
concentrate  on  the  major  Job  that  you  see 
for  them — exploring  the  moral  and  ethical 
implications  of  health  science  advances,  and 
making  recommendations  to  the  President 
and  Congress  for  actions  to  assure  that  our 
social  policies  reflect  and  Influence  these 
technological  advances. 

I  would  also  suggest  that  insofar  as  the 
Commission  Is  requested  to  suggest  legisla- 
tion, they  also  be  urged  to  use  great  restraint 
m  exercising  this  prerogative.  Because  the 
Implications  of  Immoral  behavior  In  the 
areas  of  concern  are  so  fearful,  the  Com- 
mission may  be  tempted  to  recommend  leg- 
islation and  formal  controls  on  matters  best 
left  unleglslated.  For  example,  decisions  to 
stop  support  of  therapy  essential  for  keeping 
a  person  alive  are  now  made  on  an  Informal, 
personal  basis.  Although  this  procedure  has 
obvious  dangers,  the  consequences  of  legisla- 
tion that  forces  a  formal  and  public  decision 
In  every  instance  seem  even  less  attracUve. 
No  one  would  be  willing  to  accept  publicly 
the  responsibility  of  letting  another  person 

die. 

Most  legUlatlon  .^imed  at  preventing  medi- 
cal abuse  seems  likely  to  be  either  unwork- 
able or  perverse  In  Its  effects.  For  the  present, 
there  Is  probably  no  better  approach  than  to 
let  the  medical  profession  police  itself — 
with  the  threat  of  publicity  and  eventual 
government  Interference  hung  over  Its  head 
If  It  does  a  poor  Job. 

I  am  sure  that  you  are  fully  aware  of  the 
difficulties  and  pitfalls  In  forming  public 
commissions,  and  I  don't  mean  to  over- 
emphasize them.  Let  me  turn.  now.  to  sug- 
gest several  additions  to  the  list  of  issues  to 
be  addressed  by  the  Commission.  One  Impor- 
tant advance,  not  specifically  mentioned  In 
your  statement,  is  the  rapidly  ini.reaslng 
ability  to  Influence  human  behavior  by  physi- 
cal, chemical,  and  psychological  means.  As 
you  may  know,  the  Harvard  University  Pro- 
gram of  Technology  and  Society  has  consid- 
ered the  subject  of  manipulation  of  behavior. 
A  conclusion  reached  by  this  program  Is  that 
the  technology  of  behavior  control  la  so  ad- 
vanced in  some  areas  that  society  can  no 
longer  afford  to  delay  the  research,  deUbera- 
Uon,  and  pubUc  educaUon  necessary  to  ar- 
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rive  at  sound  judgments  about  the  social 
benefits  and  dingers  associated  with  the  new 
technology.  It  would,  therefore,  seem  appro- 
priate lor  your  proposed  Commission  to  con- 
sider the  subject. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  one  further  question 
for  the  Commission  to  address:  What  should 
be  government  policy  toward  life-extending 
techniques  whose  cost  18  far  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  additional  lifetime  gained?  Physi- 
cians and  other  categories  of  health  man- 
power are  alre."idy  In  extremely  short  supply. 
Almost  everyone  has  experienced  difficulties 
in  obtaining  timely  access  to  a  physician  in 
time   of   need. 

Hospitals  have  closed  wings  because  of  in- 
ability to  staff  them  with  nurses.  In  this 
situation,  pushing  the  appllcaUon  of  life- 
saving  techniques  that  use  large  quantities 
of  physician  and  nurse  time  may  actually  de- 
tract from  overall  medical  care.  The  several 
hundred  hours  of  physician  time  spent  on  an 
open  heart  operation  may  add  10  or  15  years 
to  the  patient's  life;  but  if  spent  In  some 
other  ways  might  add  the  same  number  of 
years  of  life  to  10  or  20  people. 

The  government  will  be  under  strong  pres- 
sure   to    underwrite    every    technologically 
feasible  means  of  saving   lives   that  might 
otherwise  be  lost.  I  believe  that  you  can  see 
this  might  not  always  be  to  the  best  interests 
of  all  of  our  citizens.  Yet,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  the  government  can  resist  such  pres- 
sure   I  have   no  ready   answers   to  this  di- 
lemma, nor  have  I  seen  answers  from  others. 
Another  role  for  the  Commission  would  be 
to  focus  attention  on  the  complex  legal  Is- 
sues  raised   by   organ   transplantation   and 
other  life-extending  techniques,  as  well  as  by 
genetic   manipulation.   Although   final   legal 
definitions  must  emerge  through  the  courts, 
the  Commission  could  bring  to  pubUc  atten- 
tion   the   need   for   legal    definitions   of   life 
and  death,  for  clarification  of  legal  rights  of 
the  provider  and  accepter  of  artificial  suste- 
nance essential  for  life,  and  for  legal  defini- 
tions of  other  Individual  rights  likely  to  be 
affected  by  medical  advances. 

As  for  people  to  put  on  the  Commission, 
might  I  suggest  Joshua  Lederberg  of  Stan- 
ford, a  well-known  biologist.  Also,  If  you  have 
not  alreadv  done  so.  you  might  contoct  Em- 
manuel Mesthene.  ExecuUve  Director  of  the 
Harvard  University  Program  of  Technology  in 
Society  Not  only  Is  he  a  potential  member 
for  the  Commission,  but  he  could  suggest 
other  people  to  you. 

Thank  you  once  again  for  the  opportunity 
to  make  "these  comments.  I  wish  you  every 
success  in  this  endeavor. 
Sincerely, 

HxNRT  Rowan. 


thought  and  maybe  he  or  some  members  of 
his  Commission  could  be  of  real  asslstonce 

My  second  general  observation  is  that  it 
would  be  extremely  desirable  to  have  foreign 
participants  either  on  the  Commission  It- 
self or  If  that  for  some  reason  Is  not  possi- 
ble oii  some  advisory  body  associated  with 
the  Commission.  The  problems  that  you  dis- 
cuss are  of  a  universal  character.  It  Is  true 
that  America  will  be  probably  the  first  to 
experience  them.  But  precisely  because  of 
that,  It  is  so  desirable  to  make  that  experi- 
ence universally  shared  and  perceived.  This 
will  make  what  happens  to  us  much  more 
relevant  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Moreover, 
there  are  manv  Europeans  or  Japanese  who 
are  beginning  to  think  about  these  problems, 
and  their  advice  would  be  invaluable. 

Last  but  not  least,  such  internaUonal  par- 
ticipation would  underline  the  fact  that  we 
think  of  our  problems  as  well  as  our  attain- 
ments as  being  useful  lessons  for  other  peo- 
ples both  m  a  negative  as  well  as  in  a  posi- 
tive sense.  I  think  your  initiaUve,  therefore, 
could  have  truly  global  significance,  and  I 
know  a  number  of  people  in  Europe  and 
America  who  could  be  of  real  and  very 
meaningful   assistance   to  it. 

Should  vou  wish  to  proceed  along  the  path 
recommended  above,  I  would  be  very  happy 
to  supplv  you  with  some  names  of  Europeans 
and  others,  who  could  usefully  be  of  assist- 
ance to  you. 

With  best  personal  regards. 

Sincerely, 

Zbigniew  brzezinski. 

Harvard  UNiVERsrrY, 
Gstaad,  Switzerland,  January  31. 1968. 
Senator  Walter  F.  Mondale. 
U.S.  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Walter:  With  reference  to  yours  of 
January  10.  This  strikes  me  as  a  very  good 
idea    It   should,   of   course,   go   beyond    the 
question  of  heart  transplants— the  problems 
here  seem  to  me  exceptional  and  somewhat 
precious    But  it  must  address  itself  to  real 
questions.  And.  in  one  way  or  another,  the 
central  question  is  that  some  people  can  buy 
longer  life,  others  can't.  And  some  of  course 
can  buv  health  and  others  can't.  This  Is  the 
kind  of  hard  question  which  makes  a  job  ot 
this  sort  tough,  controversial  and  valuable. 
Much  as  I  applaud,  however.  I  don't  think 
I  could  be  a  candidate  for  the  Commission. 
The  problem  is  the  number  of  Irons.  The  ob- 
vious and  senior  statesman  in  this  field  is. 
of  course,  Seymour  Harris,  now  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  in  San  Diego. 
Yours  faithfully, 

John  Kenneth  Oalbraith. 


The  medical  profession  of  the  world  shares 
the  opinion  that  the  principles  and  practice 
of  medical  ethics  apply  to  every  physician 
and  that  the  medical  profession  should  bear 
the  full  responsibility  for  enunciating  these 
principles  as  the  profession  itself  is  best  able 
to  foresee  future  needs  and  problems  as  the 
science  and  art  of  medicine  advance. 

The  Council  of  The  World  Medical  Associa- 
tion will  meet  in  New  York  City.  March  18- 
22  1968,  at  which  time  it  ^^111  give  full  con- 
sideration to  the  problems  arising  out  of  ad- 
vances in  heart  transplant  surgery  which 
have  taken  place  since  Its  September  Session 
If  we  may  be  of  any  assistance  to  you,  please 
do  not  hesitate  to  let  us  know. 
Sincerely  yours, 

ALBERTO  Z.  BOMDALDEZ,  M.D., 

Secretary  General. 

Center  for  the  Study  of 
Democratic  Insth-utions. 
Santa  Barbara.  Calif.,  February  19, 1968. 
Senator  Walter  F.  Mondale. 
Committee  on   Aeronautics   and    Space  Sci- 
ences, U.S.  Senate,  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Mondale:  I  am  ashamed  of 
myself    that    I    have    not    responded    before 
this  to  your  invitation   to  comment  on  the 
proposal  for  a  Commission  on  the  Social  and 
Ethical   Implications  of  Health  Science  Re- 
search and  Development. 

It  is  a  good  idea,  and  I  am  for  it.  with 
certain  reservations.  In  view  of  the  increasing 
number  of  programs  in  this  Z^"^.  would  it 
not  be  a  good  noUon  to  think  °f  the  Com- 
mission in  the  first  place  as  the  Father 
Bear''  As  the  place  where  all  research  and 
recommendations  ultimately  land?  And  not 
necessarily  as  a  place  where  a  great  deal  of 
work  needs  to  be  initiated?  I  don't  have 
a  lot  of  such  programs,  but  surely  your  staff 
must  be  aware  of  them.  (A  long  Ume  ago 
Jonas  Sajk  told  me  that  he  regarded  the 
ethical  and  social  aspects  of  new  work  in 
nelds  covered  by  his  La  JoUa  Institute  as  of 
commanding  importance.) 

My  own  concern  is  to  get  a  bead  on  the 
whole  technological /sclenUfic  lssue--wlth 
the  aim  of  regulation  In  the  common  inter- 
est some  of  mv  notions  along  this  line  ..p- 
pear  in  the  enclosure— which  is  to  be  pub- 
lished by  Saturday  Review  in  the  next  week 

"^^Tiope  that  vour  staff  will  be  forgiving 
enough  to  keep  me  on  the  mall  list.  As  you 
win  see  from  the  attachment,  and  from  a 
number  of  Center  publlcaUons  that  are  com- 
ing to  your  office  separately,  we  are  deeply 
Immersed  in  this  field. 

With  gratitude  and  best  wishes, 

W.  a.  rERRx. 


Columbia  Universitt, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  March  4. 1968. 
Senator  Walter  F.  Mondale. 
U.S.  Senate. 

Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  1  have  now  read 
very  carefully  your  proposal  for  a  Commis- 
sion on  Health  Science  and  Society,  and  I 
would  want,  first  of  all.  to  congratulate  you 
on  it.  I  think  It  Is  an  extraordinarily  Imag- 
InaUve  as  well  as  Important  InltlaUve.  Most 
of  our  existing  values  are  simply  not  relevant 
to  the  kind  of  developments  which  you  dis- 
cuss in  your  speech  and  which  are  moving 
upon  us  at  a  much  more  rapid  pace  than 
most  people  appreciate. 

I  really  do  not  have  many  constructive 
suggesUons  to  make,  but  let  me  pass  on  to 
you  the  points  that  did  occur  to  me.  First 
of  all  I  think  that  It  would  be  useful  for  you 
to  get  in  touch  with  the  Commission  of  the 
Year  2000.  set  up  by  the  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  (Boston.  Mass.).  It  is 
chaired  by  Professor  Daniel  Bell,  Department 
of  Sociology,  Columbia  University,  and  I  ani 
aUo  a  member  of  It.  I  know  that  Daniel 
Bell  has  given  these  matters  a  great  deal  ol 


The  World  Medical 

Association,  Inc., 
New  York.  N.Y..  January  10. 1968. 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator  Mondale:  We  have  re- 
ceived reports  on  your  statement  over  local 
news  media  recommending  congressional  In- 
vestigaUon  of  the  ethics  of  heart  transplant 

surgery.  . 

We  strongly  commend  your  interest  ana 
concern  in  the  welfare  of  these  patients. 
Foreseeing  the  problems  of  uncontrolled  hu- 
man experimentation  without  guldeUnes  to 
restrain  misdirected  overenthuslasm.  'The 
World  Medical  Association  has  taken  action. 
In  June  1964.  following  sceral  years  of  world 
wide,  detailed  study,  The  World  Medical  As- 
sociation adopted  "Recommendations  Guid- 
ing Doctors  in  Clinical  Research".  This  docu- 
mlnt,  enclosed  herewith  for  your  informa- 
tion entltted  "The  Declaration  of  Helsinki  . 
has 'subsequently  been  accepted  by  the  na- 
tional medical  associations  of  our  member- 
ship which  includes  both  the  American 
Medical  Association  and  the  South  African 
Medical  Association. 


Office  of  the  Vice  President. 
Washington.  D.C.  January  30. 1968. 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  While  In  Africa  with  the 
Vice  President  I  read  of  your  communication 
relative  to  the  potential  problems  In  the 
transplantation  of  organs. 

Having  worked  with  this  since  1948.  I  am 
keenly  Interested  and  would  be  willing  to 
help  in  any  way  I  can  relative  to  your  in- 
volvement. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  some  of  my  re- 
prints which  discuss  the  first  experimental 
replacements  In  the  heart  of  l^^f  "-^tory  ao^  - 
mals,  and  which  the  present  techniques  util- 
ize m  humans.  _4.„,„ 

At  the  time,  I  had  proposed  to  certain 
people  in  Washington  the  idea  of  a  trans- 
plantation institute,  such  as  one  I  worked 
in  in  the  Soviet  Union.  This  should  certainly 
be  considered  if  there  is  to  be  an  Integratwl 
and  forceful  approach  to  this  subject— prob- 
ably under  the  NIK. 

Sincerely,  _ 

EDGAR  F.  Berman.  MU. 
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Law  School  or  Hakvakd  Uniybwitt. 

Cambridge,  Mass..  February  2,  1968. 
Senator  Walthi  F  Mondali, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dka«  S«nato«  Monoal«:  Thank  you  for 
the  opportunity  to  comment  on  your  fine 
statement  concerning  the  ImpUcatton*  of  re- 
cent advances  In  the  health  sciences.  Your 
proposal  (or  the  creation  of  a  Commission  '.% 
an  excellent  first  step.  What  further  Insti- 
tutional responses  may  be  necessary  cannot 
be  determined  without  the  Initial  research 
and  thought  you  propose. 

I  think  the  areas  of  study  should  be  broadly 
drflned.  The  Commission  should  go  beyond 
present  technologj-  and  anticipate  future  de- 
\elopmenu  as  well.  Some  of  the  questions 
which  seem  worthy  of  consideration  are  the 
following:  How  can  a  workable  balance  be 
struck  between  the  need  for  public  control 
over  technological  advances  which  may  po- 
tentially endanger  important  values  and  the 
.leed  for  freedom  by  sclentlsu  to  experiment? 
C.\n  we  devise  fair  criteria  for  allocating  the 
costs  and  benefits  of  experimentation  (which 
do  not  turn  on  factors  such  aa  wealth  and 
social  situation )  ?  Can  we.  and  should  we. 
encourage  an  attitude  among  the  American 
peop:e  which  regards  human  life  as  sacred 
buc  which' piwmlts  extensive  use  of  the  dead 
human  bod?  to  aid  the  living? 

I  Can  think  of  four  people— all  lawyers — 
who  would  be  admirably  suited  to  your  pro- 
pcs«d  Commission:  Chief  Judge  Da- 
vid Bazelon  of  the  United  State*  Court  of 
App».Us  for  the  District  of  Columbia  who 
has  long  been  interested  In  the  interface  of 
science  and  society,  my  colleague  Paul 
Preund.  who  has  been  concerned  with  ethical 
and  legal  problems  of  medical  experimenta- 
tion; another  colleague.  Milton  Katz.  who 
has  been  Instrumental  in  developing  pro- 
gram* In  technology  and  society;  and  Father 
Drlnan.  dean  of  the  Boston  College  Law 
School,  who  has  been  one  of  the  most 
thoughtful  and  prominent  theologians  and 
lawyers  In  these  areas. 

Thank  you  again  for  the  opportunity  to 
comment  and  please  feel  free  to  call  on  me 
at  any  time  In  connection  with  your,  pro- 
posals. 

Sincerely. 

Alan  M.  Dbrshowitz. 

Professor  of  Law. 

UNiVEmsrrY  or  Michigan. 
Ann  Arbor.  Mich...  January  15, 1968. 
Senator  Walter  F.  Mondalx. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deae  Senatoe  Monoalk:  As  one  who  has 
closely  followed  your  admirable  efforts  to 
bring  more  rational  means  to  bear  on  our 
social  problems,  and  as  one  who  applauds 
your  most  recent  proposal  for  a  study  of  the 
ethical  Issues  implicit  In  biological  engineer- 
ing developments.  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of 
enclosing  two  papers  of  mine  which  I  believe 
bear  on  both  of  these  Issues.  I  hope  you  or 
your  stall  will  find  them  useful  and  If  you  or 
they  have  the  incllnatlor.  to  react  to  them.  I 
should  be  most  appreciative. 

Let  me  close  by  wishing  you  success  In 
your  very  important  efforts  on  behalf  of  a 
more  efficient  and  humane  htunan  environ- 
ment. 

Sincerely. 

Donald  N.  Michael, 

Program  Director. 

STRACUSE  UNrVERSITT, 

Syracuse.  N.Y.,  February  $,  1968. 
Senator  Walter  F.  Monoalb.  , 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Peitz:  Let  me  congratulate  you  once 
again  on  your  usual  sense  of  Initiative  and 
responsibility  and  your  most  un\isual  Initia- 
tive in  developing  slgnlflcant  ideas  Just  a  lit- 


tle  bit    ahead    from    most   other    people    in 
Washington. 

I  am  referring  specifically  to  'our  proposal 
for  a  Commission  on  the  Social  and  Ethical 
Implications  of  Health  Science  Research  and 
Development. 

I  am  particularly  Impressed  by  the  views 
you  have  set  forth  with  respect  to  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Commission  Itself.  A  question 
of  this  type  cannot  be  left  to  doctors  and 
medical  administrators  alone.  In  particular. 
It  should  Include — as  you  suggest— theolo- 
gians, educators,  soclologl-sts  and  philoso- 
phers. This  Is  the  only  way  to  make  sure  that 
instead  of  following  the  tradition  of  setting 
up  a  "stuffed  shirt  commission."  It  will  in- 
stead be  a  "commission  tcith  a  heart" — its 
own.  of  course. 

With  warm  regards. 
Sincerely  your*. 

Bertram  M.  Gross. 

Barnard  College. 
Netp  York,  January  IS.  1968. 
Senator  Waltfr  Mondale. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washinriton.  DC 

Dear  Senator  Mondalx;  As  one  who  has 
been  concerned  with  and  written  abotit  these 
problems.  I  have  noticed  with  great  interest 
recent  press  accounts  of  your  attention  to 
the  matters  of  the  ethic*  of  experimentation 
on  human  beings  I  think  you  would  be 
performing  a  considerable  public  service  If 
vou  held  hearings  on  these  matters  and  if 
you  introduced  legUlatlon  calling  for  a  re- 
port and  policy  recommendations  by  a  dis- 
tinguished and  competent  public  commis- 
sion. 

I  am  enclosing  one  of  the  essays  I  have 
written  that  bears  on  this  matter.  Other 
essays  are  now  in  press  and  I  will  send  them 
along  as  they  appear.  May  I  also  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  a  large  and  excel- 
lent conference  on  these  matters  was  recently 
held  In  Boston  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
with  a  grant  from  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health?  The  experts  there  a^embled  and 
the  materials  collected  could  be  an  essential 
starting-point  for  any  further  disctission  in 
this  very  Important  field. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  help,  please  let  me  know. 
Tours  sincerely. 

Bernard  Barber. 

Professor. 
(Also   Member.    Committee   on   Clinical 
Studies.    Dr\ig    Research    Board.    Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences.) 

Commvnitt  Services. 
Health  &  Welt  are  Committee. 

January  10, 1968. 
Senator  Walter  F.  Mondale. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Six  :  I  was  delighted  to  read  that  you 
have  called  for  a  study  of  the  moral  Issues 
Involved  In  our  rapidly  Increasing  medical 
knowledge  which  to  date  has  been  concerned 
only  with  technology. 

We  have  no  gods  among  us  and  are 
likely  to  have  none  in  the  future  to  whom 
all  JudgmenU  may  safely  be  entrusted. 
Some  ethical  controls  are  desperately  needed 
and  of  equal  importance  Is  the  need  for 
guidelines  to  help  patlenu  and  their 
families  to  decide  how  far  they  can  or  should 
go  !n  prolonging  an  Individual  life.  At 
present,  for  all  practical  purposes,  such  de- 
cisions rest  almost  solely  on  the  amount  of 
money  that  can  be  procured — which  Is  not 
necessarily  good  or  bad. 

Also  at  this  point  I  am  sure  qaucb  of  the 
available  religious  advice — when  It  is  given 
at  all — rarely  has  a  thoughtful  up-to-date 
basis  and  Is  more  likely  than  not  to  depend 
on  the  personal!  attitude  of  the  rabbi,  minis- 
ter or  priest  Involved. 

Medical  advice  certainly  Is  Influenced  by 
the  Interest  or  competence  of  the  doctors 


Involved.  Are  they  Interested  In  research? 
are  they  anxious  to  try  their  hands?  Do  their 
local  reputations  need  bolstering?  Are  they 
emotionally  involved,  either  personally  or 
Institutionally? 

One   could   cite   endless    reasons    for    the 
study   you   propose   and   Its   eventual   avail- 
ability to  the  public.  I  wish  you  good  luck. 
Very  truly   yours. 

Grace  Smesstad. 
Staff  Representative. 

Tucson.  .Kkiz  . 
January  10. 1968. 
Hon.  Walter  P.  Mondale. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  I  was  reassured 
to  hear  of  your  proposal  to  create  a  com- 
mission to  consider  the  ethical  and  social 
Implications  of  medical  breakthroughs  as 
human  heart  transplants.  Too  often.  I  feel 
that  we  are  so  awed  by  scientific  progress  as 
to  fall  to  ask  any  questions,  even  when  the 
questions  are  as  Important  as  the  ones  you 
have  raised. 

Were  humans  altruistic  by  nature,  there 
would  be  no  dangers.  Unfortunately,  this  Is 
not  the  case:  and  scarcely  does  some  great 
discovery  come  to  light  than  those  seeking 
to  profit  from  Its  plunge  Into  the  arena, 
claws  bared.  Now,  however,  we  are  in  a  region 
not  to  be  compared  with  michanical  inven- 
tions or  mineral  discoveries.  And  If  It  Is 
more  far-reaching,  how  much  more  diaboli- 
cal will  be  the  efforts  to  bend  and  harness  It 
to  selfish  motives?  The  only  encouraging 
note,  to  me.  Is  that  someone  has  the  courage 
to  raise  the  questions.  Thank  you  very  much. 

I  am  sending  copies  of  this  letter  to  my 
representatives  in  Congress,  asking  their  sup- 
port. U  It  Is  possible.  I  would  like  to  be  kept 
Informed  of  progress  made  In  this  matter. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention. 
Sincerely, 

Carol  Ann  Reed, 

Knoxvtlle,  Tenn., 

January  16, 1968. 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Mondale:  Enclosed  Is  an  article 
from  the  Decatur  Dally,  Decatur,  Alabama, 
which  may  be  of  Interest. 

Congratulations  to  you  for  vour  efforts  in 
regard  to  who  shall  live?  Who  shall  die? 
This  Is  most  Important  since  a  few  human 
hearts  have  been  transplanted  Into  human 
bodies. 

Keep  up  the  tremendous  Job  you've  been 
doing. 

Cordially, 

Chet  Bryant. 

Nashville,  Tenn., 

January  16.  1968. 
Walter  P.  Mondale. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

My  Dear  Sen « or  Monovle;  You  are  con- 
cerned. I  understand,  txboxxt  the  problems 
being  brought  about  by  developments  in  the 
medical  sciences.  So  am  I. 

In  this  connection.  I  call  your  attention  to 
the  enclosed  article,  'Coup  de  Grace".  It  dis- 
cusses a  dilemma  closely  related  to  organ 
transplanting,  namely  the  prolonging  of  life 
In  p^itlents  for  whom  there  Is  no  hope  of 
recovery.  However,  the  article  does  more 
than  discuss  the  problem:  It  poses  a  solution! 
And.  even  If  it  may  need  sifting  and  refining. 
It  Is  at  least  a  start. 

Because  the  solution  requires  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Judicial  system.  I've  been  trying 
to  get  the  article  into  legal  hands.  But  I 
haven't  known  where  to  begin,  because  I 
didn't  know  who.  In  that  profession,  might 
have  an  Interest  in  the  matter,  d  have  gotten 
the  article  into  the  hands  of  Interested  doc- 
tors; note  copies  of  letters  enclosed.  > 


Now  James  Reston  reports  that  you  have 
written  a  letter  to  "over  100  leading  doctors, 
theologians,  phllosophere,  and  law  school 
deans."  He  also  says  you  want  to  establish 
a  national  commission  to  study  these  ques- 
tions. In  this  venture  I  wish  you  sincwe 
success.  And  should  you  feel  that  Mrs.  Bhl- 
deler's  article  has  merit,  perhaps  you  will  see 
that  Its  content  comes  to  the  attention  of 
other  key  people.  ,     *     „ 

Let  me  close  by  saving  that  I  am  just  an 
ordinary  citizen.  I'm  concerned  about  the 
problem  slmplv  because  my  father  and  an 
uncle  were  kept  'metabollcally  alive"  eo  long 
that  It  caused  severe  emotional  and  financial 
strains  In  the  family.  J 
Sincerely  yours, 

Miss  Sue  Nichols. 

Arvaoa,  Colo.. 
January  16.  1968. 
Senator  Frederick  Mondale. 
senate  OjTice  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Fritz:  During  the  past  week  I  ve  read 
and  heard  of  your  proposal  to  set  up  a  com- 
mission to  study  the  ethics  and  other  prob- 
lems involved  In  such  medical  advancements 
as  heart  transplantatlonn. 

I  agree.  And  your  proposal  comes  none  too 
soon.  Although  some  of  the  things  you 
speak  of  may  not  become  problems  for  many 
years,  we  should  have  some  guidelines  before 
the  scientific  facts  overtake  us. 

To  add  to  your  files  on  this  subject,  I  m 
sending  a  clipping  from  today's  Rocky  Moun- 
tain News  and  another  from  the  Denver 
Post.  Here  Is  a  state  senator,  speaking  seri- 
ously, who  proposes  heart  transplants  ba- 
cause  "It's  Just  ridlctUous  to  have  all  this 
equipment  Just  sitting  there  collecting  dust." 
I  am  happy  to  say  the  Colorado  Senate  will 
Ignore  his  plea,  at  least  for  the  moment. 

It's  good  to  see  vou  from  time  to  time  on 
television.  It  appears  that  you  and  I  (and 
perhaps  a  few  others)  from  Macalester  of 
20  years  sgo  have  not  changed  a  great  deal. 
I  still  have  mine  too. 
Keep  up  the  good  work. 
Sincerely. 

A.  L.  Schafer. 

THE    POBD    FotJNDATION. 

New  York.  NY..  January  23.  1968. 
Hon.  WAL-rxR  F.  Mondale. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  I  quite  agree  that 
serious  scientific  and  ethical  questions  are 
raised  by  the  new  advances  In  medical  and 
biological  sciences.  Certainly  It  Is  wise  for 
the  Congress  to  seek  guidance  on  these 
complex  and  sensitive  matters,  but  I  would 
not  be  sure  that  the  best  way  to  do  so  would 
be  to  appoint  a  National  Commission  straight 
away.  Perhaps  It  would  be  useful,  to  begin 
with,  for  an  appropriate  committee  of  the 
Congress  to  hold  preliminary  hearings  to 
obtain  the  views  of  leading  scientists,  legal 
experts,  and  others.  In  order  to  try  to 
Identify  what  are  the  precise  questions  that 
need  to  be  examined,  and  how  best  to  pur- 
sue them. 

Sincerely  yours, 

David  E.  Bell. 


4- 


Cincinnati.  Ohio, 

January  21,  1968. 
Senator  Walter  F.  Mondale. 
U.S.  Senate, 
District  of  Columbia. 

De\r  Senator  Monoale:  I  share  your  con- 
cern over  the  possibility  that  medical  break- 
throughs could  presage  a  day  when  scien- 
tists actuaUy  can  create  "supermen"  and 
the  technique  In  transplants  can  become  so 
foolproof  as  to  result  in  a  form  of  "Murder. 
Inc."  It  was  courageous  of  you  to  speak  out 
as  you  did,  I  feel,  and  I  regret  that  I  haven  t 
written  sooner  to  teU  you  so.  If  such  prac- 
tices could  lead  to  murder,  then  crime  In 


the  streets,  because  it  is  recognized  as  il- 
legal would  be  pale  by  comparison.  The  evil 
of  allowing  one  man  to  die— perhaps  even 
searching  him  out  in  advance  and  trying  to 
arrange  an  "accidental"  death  to  Implement 
a  transplant— would  make  even  war  seem 
wholesome. 

Nor  would  the  recipient  of  a  body  organ 
necessarily    have    to   be   rich;    think   of    the 
publicity  one  could  get  by  giving  a  heart- 
perhaps  even  a  brain— to  a  homeless  and /or 
illiterate   old   man   or  woman.   And   if   any- 
thing  went  wrong,   who  would  there   be  to 
protest,   if   indeed   anyone  could   protest  a 
practice  which,  according  to  a  Gallup  Poll, 
is  approved  by  7  out  of  10  adult  Americans? 
I  mention  brain  because  only  a  few  weeks 
ago  I  read  that  Dr.  Michael  DeBakey,  the 
Houston   heart   surgeon,    told    a   New    York 
City   audience   that   brain   transplants   were 
not  impossible   to  foresee  as  In  the  future. 
(Imagine  waking  up  from  an  operation  and 
finding  yourself  in  another  man's  body!  And 
what   a    wonderful   way,   too,   for   a   mob    to 
erase   a   troublesome   Judge   or   prosecutor.) 
We  know  that  militarily  a  number  of  things 
are   done   before    the    public   gets   wind   of 
them    Is   It    possible   that   the  money   our 
nation  has  poured  Into  the  NaUonal  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  and  their  affiliated  centers 
could  have  been  used,  in  part  at  least,  to 
try  to  create  a  soldier  of  Frankenstein  pro- 
portion—a   man   who   no   longer    thinks    in 
terms    of    caution    or    compassion    because 
these  centers  of  his  brain  have  been  removed 
or   deadened?   Discoveries  made   Id    time   of 
war  frequently  are  passed  on  to  civilians; 
that  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  assets  of 

war.  is  it  not?  ,,    „  »v,o 

I  am  enclosing  several  clippings  from  the 
Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Post  and  Times-Star,  a 
Scrlpps-Howard  newspaper  for  which  I  work 
as  a  copv  editor.  In  the  course  of  work  many 
little  Items  go  through  a  copy  editor's  hands, 
many  of  them  for  use  anytime  to  fill  in  the 
spaces  at  the  bottom  of  the  columns.  One 
that  I  read  out  not  long  ago,  probably  from 
our  Science  Service,  reported  that  one  of  the 
military  branches  had  developed  a  heart 
monitor  so  small  that  it  could  be  Injected 
into  the  body  vrtth  a  hypodermic  needle,  and 
subsequently  maneuvered  Into  the  heart. 
The  article  did  not  say  how  this  was  done, 
but  If  an  electronic  device  can  be  Injected 
into  the  bloodstream,  what  Is  to  keep  other 
foreign   bodies  from   being  Injected? 

A  great  deal  of  money  has  gone  into  find- 
ing a  way  to  aid  the  hemophiliac,  a  matter, 
as  I  understand  It,  of  learning  how  to  get 
his  blood  to  clot.  According  to  news  reports, 
both  Philip  Blalberg.  Dr.  Chrlstlaan  Bar- 
nard's successful  heart  transplant  patient, 
and  Mike  Kasperak,  the  Stanford  Medical 
Center  transplant,  received  hearts  from  per- 
sons who  died  from  brain  hemorrhages. 

Whether  all  brain  hemorrhages  are  apo- 
plexy I  don't  know,  but  according  to  my  dic- 
tionary (Webster's  1940)  apoplexy,  which  has 
been  around  a  long  time.  Is  caused  by  "hem- 
orrhage into  the  brain  from  rupture  of  an  ar- 
tery or  by  sudden  anemia  of  a  part  of  the 
brain  from  obstruction  of  Its  artery,  either  by 
the  formation  of  a  clot  or  by  the  lodgment  of 
an  embolus."  An  embolus  Is  elsewhere  de- 
fined as  "any  foreign  or  abnormal  particle 
circulating  In  the  blood,  as  a  bubble  of  air. 
a  blood  clot,  etc." 

My  Encyclopedia  Brltannlca  (1948)  de- 
scribes apoplexy  as  "a  sudden  loss  of  con- 
sciousness .  .  and  of  movement  ^^-Ithout  any 
essential  modification  of  the  respiratory  and 
circulatory  functions  ...  It  agrees  vrtth 
Webster  as  to  causes  and  notes  that  a  victim 
falls  down  suddenly  and  lies  "without  sense 
or  motion,"  appears  to  be  "In  a  deep  sleep' 
and  that  "the  reflexes  are  abolished."  It  sug- 
gests that  apoplexy  may  be  mistaken  for  nar- 
cotic or  alcoholic  poisoning,  says  that  It  may 
or  may  not  be  accompanied  by  paralysis  and 
comments  that  It  "may  be  rapidly  fatal  but 
very  seldom  Is  Instantly  fatal."  The  patient. 
It  goes  on  to  say,  "should  be  moved  as  little 


as  possible  from  the  place  where  the  attack 
occurred." 

One  thing  that  makes  me  wonder  If  brain 
transplants  conceivably  are  being  tried  Is  the 
difference  in  the  way  Blalberg  and  Kasperak 
have  reacted  to  their  operations.  Blalberp's 
new  heart,  according  to  the  Jan.  18  clipping, 
appears  to  have  "cured"  him  of  a  Jaundiced 
liver,  congested  lungs,  kidney  trouble  and 
swollen  legs.  Kasperak  has  lost  his  spleen, 
his  gall  bladder  and  has  suffered  a  stomach 
ulcer.  Kasperak.  It  was  twice  at  least  reported 
that  I  know  of,  but  used  in  our  paper  only 
once  (the  17th)  because  of  space  savins,  was 
said  to  be  "responding  to  commands  "  Why 
would  it  be  of  note  tiiat  a  heart  patient  re- 
sponded to  commands? 

I  don't  know  how  you  feel  about  the  Cape 
Town  heart  donor's  mother,  but  I  think  what 
is   happening   there   Is   pathetic.   Remember 
her  comment  when  she  and  her  son's  widow 
visited   the  hospital— "They  treated   us  like 
white  folks"?  It's  a  bit  off  the  subject,  but  I 
somet'mes  wonder  just  who  is  "white"  any 
more   If  a  man  ran  chance  his  skin  to  bla^-k 
to   write  a   book.  Black  Like  Me,  what's   lo 
keep  a  crooked  white  nmn  from  masquerad- 
ing as  a  Negro  to  elude  the  police  while  the 
heat's  on.   and   incidentally  infiltrating   the 
responsible   Negro   community   at   the   .same 
time?  Perhaps  It  isn't  the  Negroes  who  sttirt 
the  riots    but  white  men  who  have  turned 
themselves  black  for  the  express  purpose  uf 
making  trouble.  The  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  skin-like  Halloween  masks  and  con- 
tact  lenses   mav    make    the    transformation 
even  easier  these  days— all  but  instantane- 
ous   in  fact.  And  if  a  crook  needed  a  more 
permanent  arrangement,  there's  pMstIc  sur- 
eerv  and  a  steady  diet  of  black-pigment  pro- 
ducing drugs.  With  liuger  and  hand  trans- 
plants, a  person  might  even  be  able  to  change 
his   fingerprints   with   a   handy    amputation 
from  someone  else— injured   or  perhaps  di- 
agnosed as  dying  of  cancer  unless  an  ampu- 
tation took  place. 

By  no  means  do  I  wish  to  suggest  that  the 
medical  profession  Is  dishonest.  In  fact,  were 
the  brain  transplant  perfected.  I  can  think 
of  no  professional  man  who  might  be  in 
more  danger  than  the  skilled  and  conscien- 
tious phvsician  whose  well-developed  brain 
complex  might  be  sought  for  a  less  consci- 
entious "doctor."  My  hat  Is  off  to  Dr.  George 
McGovern  and  his  Pittsburgh  team  of  sur- 
Keons  who  have  given,  as  you  will  note  in 
the  clipping  of  the  17th.  one  Dennis  Barrett 
of  County  Limerick.  Ireland,  a  chance  to  live 
with  a  mechanical  heart  valve  about  the 
size  of  a  quarter.  From  a  medical  standpoint. 
vou'U  also  notice  among  the  Items  I  enclose 
that  a  former  president  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  leans  to  the  mechanical 

device 

since  World  War  I.  at  least,  we  have  been 
reading  and  hearing  about  men  whose  bonw 
have  been  rebuUt  from  platinum  and  steel. 
The  body  has  not  rejected  these  foreign 
bodies.  If  our  technologists  are  so  skilled 
that  they  can  build  a  spaceship  that  has 
survived  for  five  years  In  outer  space  with  a 
skin  thinner  than  the  cellophane  on  a  cig- 
aret  package,  what's  to  keep  them  from  cre- 
ating any  and  every  iKJdy  part,  except  or 
course  the  brain?  That,  a  person  should  have 
the  privilege  of  developing  for  himself  within 
his  own  body. 

I  don't  know  what  you  will  think  of  this 
letter  and  I  do  apologize  for  Its  extreme 
length.  If  you  think  It  is  foolish,  then  It 
would  be  best  for  you  to  return  It  to  me.  IT, 
on  the  other  hand,  you  feel  that  It  might 
be  of  some  value  to  you  and  your  colleagues, 
please  feel  free  to  show  it  and  use  it  for  any 
honest  purpose.  I  do  know  that  effort  has 
been  made  among  some  church  groups  to 
promote  the  donation  of  one's  body  to  sci- 
ence from  a  humanitarian  standpoint,  but 
also  to  avoid  the  costs  of  burial.  One  is  not 
asked  to  put  It  In  writing.  I  am  toid— just 
know  what  hospital  to  call.  And  It  Is  made 
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clew  that  the  surviving  husband,  wile  or 
pc^ent— In  case  of  an  accident,  say — would 
have  the  privilege  of  saying  -no."  But  were 
one  In  a  state  of  shock  blmaeU  at  the  time, 
how  clearly  could  he  think— and  wouldn't  a 
layman  be  almost  obliged  to  take  a  doctor's 
word  anyway?  Moreover,  considering  the 
■laying  of  husbands  and  wives  that  one 
reads  about  dally  in  the  papers.  It's  not  im- 
possible to  suppose  that  for  some  husbands 
and  wives  a  transplant  of  a  mate's  heart 
would  be  a  good  way  out.  all  nice  and  legal. 


Seattle.  Wash.. 
January  10.1968. 
Senator  Walte«  F.  Mondale, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dea«  Senator  Monoale;  Having  Just  read 
the  enclosed  newspaper  clipping,  I  have  a  few 
conunenis  that  you  might  be  Interested  In 
hearing. 

First.  I  mxwt  say  that  I  think  you  have  a 
good,  constructive  Idea  in  trying  to  form 
a  congressional  committee  to  examine  the 
"ethical  find  social  Implications"  raised  by 
the  advent  of  successful  human  organ  trans- 
plantations. I  sincerely  hope  that  your  ef- 
forts will  achieve  success.  The  sooner  the 
better. 

Ytm  may  get  the  Impression  that  I  have  a 
pesstmlsUr  outlook  concerning  people:  how- 
ever. I  don't  think  so.  Brutally  objective  Is 
what  I  would  call  myself  Instead.  Here  It 
comes. 

I  actually  feel  that  the  Supreme  Court  Is 
going  to  need  the  results  of  your  committee's 
studv  to  aid  It  in  making  a  r\>llng(s)  con- 
cerning organ  transplants.  Two  cases  I  can 
clearly  see  now. 

In  the  first  Instance,  there  are  a  large 
number  of  people  in  the  country  with  fall- 
ing hearts,  and  I  very  much  doubt  that  the 
number  of  available  donations  comes  near 
to  satisfying  the  number  needed.  There  will 
be  lawsuits  against  doctors  who  are  denying 
people's  rights  to  "life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness."  Who  Is  stolng  to  "play 
God"'  Physicians  can't — It  would  conflict 
with  their  ethics  and  oath.  The  Supreme 
Court  actually  Is  the  most  logical  answer  If 
you  think  about  It  for  a  while. 

Secondly,  this  surgical  technique  Is  still 
experimental. 

Not  all  people  are  this  shabby  In  character, 
but  all  have  t.'ie  capacity  to  be  so.  "Me  first" 
and  'something  for  nothing"  traits  seem  to 
have  l)een  bred  in  when  the  necessity  to 
walk  on  all  four  limbs  was  bred  out  of  the 
species.  I  think  these  attitudes  are  the 
fundamental  reasons  behind  wars,  crime, 
and  the  rest  of  man's  strife  with  his  neigh- 
bor. Speaking  of  crime.  I  think  it  certainly 
is  criminal  that  scientific  research  has  and  Is 
endowing  mankind  with  gifts  rich  beyond 
his  comprehension,  and  he  is  too  barbaric  to 
simply  accept  and  use  the  gifts  for  improve- 
ment instead  of  destruction. 


Westesn  Kemtdckt  University. 

Bowling  Green.  Ky..  January  12, 1968. 
Senator  Mondale. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Six:  In  a  recent  news  release  I 
learned  that  you  are  very  much  concerned 
with  the  ethical  problems  which  will  inevi- 
tably arise  in  connection  with  heart  trans- 
plants and  related  crucial  surgery.  I  believe 
you  have  suggested  the  formation  of  a  study 
group  on  the  matter. 

I  have  had  a  long  time  Interest  In  this  and 
related  ethical  problems  and  would  like 
to  offer  my  services  in  whatever  capacity  they 
could  be  used.  I  am  Professor  of  Religious 
Studies  at  Western  Kentucky  University,  hav- 
ing come  here  from  Bethel  College  In  St.  Paul 
on  a  Danfortb  grant  to  a  develop  a  Depart- 
ment of  Religion.  My  degrees  Include  a  B.D. 
and  Th.M.  from  Puller  Theological  Seminary 


in  California  and  a  Ph.D.  from  the  University 
of  Aberdeen  in  Scotland.  My  B.A.  Is  from  the 
University  of  Washington. 

I  greatly  appreciate  your  concern  In  what 
I  consider  to  be  the  more  important  aspect 
of  recent  developments  In  heart  transplants. 
Hopefully  I  can  use  my  own  background 
and  area  of  special  training  to  be  of  help. 
Cordially, 

Robert  H.  Moonc*. 

Columbus,  Ohio. 

January  14,  1968. 
Hon.  Walter  P.  Mondale. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Wa»hington.  D.C. 

DXAB  Sir:  Re  your  recent  admonitions  to 
the  three  surgeons  who  have  performed  heart 
transplants.  I  can  never  be  persuaded  that 
any  such  operation  will  become  "fool  proof". 
The  concept  of  the  operation  is  unnatural 
and  repulsive  (to  me)  and  the  background 
of  the  thousands  of  revolting  cruelties  to  our 
animals  is  cause  enough  for  humans  to  re- 
fuse to  benefit  by  such  experiments.  At  best. 
It  appears  to  me  that  these  transplants  give 
such  limited  improvement  the  patients 
would  better  have  died  of  their  original  Ill- 
nesses. 

Your  statement  that  scientific  advances 
"raise  profound  questions  for  our  society" 
should  have  been  placed  on  front  pages  of 
our  newspapers  In  capital  letters.  In  my  opin- 
ion civilization  Is  being  deteriorated  by  too 
much  tampering  with  nature.  Further,  too 
many  misfits  and  the  half-dead  are  being 
promoted  and  sustained  by  such  activities. 

Please  continue  your  warnings. 
Sincerely. 

OuiDTS  Marsh. 

Januabt  14.  1068. 
Senator  Walter  Mondale. 
Minnesota: 

We  are  very  thankful  you  suggested  what 
you  did  on  Investigation  of  ethics,  am  send- 
ing a  couple  articles.  Perhaps  this  alone  will 
speak  for  itself— but  a  couple  weeks  ago 
the  San  Jose  Mercury  News  had  an  article 
by  a  doctor  on  autopsies.  He  believed  the 
states  should  lax  the  law  on  this  and 
make  it  so  the  next  of  kin  must  sign  for 
autopsies  if  the  medical  says  so.  his  excuse 
was  30'-  of  the  autopsies  done  were  shown 
that  persons  may  had  a  bit  of  something — 
(meant  that)  well  here  Is  It  really  to  get 
glands  and  organ  who  would  know  what 
come  out.  I  did  not  save  this  article  but  If 
you  wish  I  can  go  down  to  the  Mercury  News 
and  get  a  copy.  It  seems  to  me  we  own 
our  own  bodies  and  should  be  able  to  have 
the  say  and  feel  that  we  can  trust  what 
Is  said. 

Another  thing  research  Is  one  thing  but 
what  are  Innocent  and  helpless  animals  go- 
ing through.  This  Russian  doctor  grafting 
a  puppy  head  on  a  two  year  old  mongrel 
dog.  Sure  hope  they  aren't  that  knife  happy 
In  our  United  States.  This  was  In  paper  this 
past  week. 

Have  chosen  to  mention  this  to  you  and 
send  the  two  copies — as  felt  you  were  on  the 
ball  and  you  would  see  the  problem  which 
Is  of  some  people's  concern.  We  said  thank 
God  for  you  when  we  heard  on  the  news 
of  your  suggestion. 


Covington  &  Burlino, 
Washington,  DC.  February  16.  1968. 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondale. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  An  unexpected  in- 
vitation to  address  a  group  of  pediatricians 
on  the  subject  of  "Legal  Aspects  of  Human 
Experimentation"  prompted  me  carefully  to 
reread  your  remarks  upon  Introducing  Joint 
Resolution  145  in  the  Senate  on  February  8. 
I  was  strikingly  reminded  of  the  wide  variety 
and  number  of  questions  that  you,  quite  cor- 


rectly, believe  are  raised  by  recent  advances 
in  biology,  genetics,  and  cardiac  surgery. 
The  prompt  passage  of  Joint  Resolution  145 
should  at  least  permit  intelligent  discussion 
of  these  questions  on  a  systematic,  national 
basis. 

My  Invitation  to  speak  came,  through  a 
personal  friend  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
from  the  Joslah  Macy,  Jr.  Foundation  In 
New  York.  The  Macy  Foundation  devotes  Its 
resources  to  the  promotion  of  medical  educa- 
tion in  this  country  and  abroad.  In  mid- 
March  the  Foundation  is  convening  a  con- 
ference of  pediatricians  from  the  United 
States.  Latin  America.  Great  Britain,  and 
France  In  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  It  Is  at  thU 
gathering  that  I  have  been  assigned  to  dis- 
cuss the  legal  Issues  raised  by  the  develop- 
ments you  detailed  on  the  Senate  Floor.  I 
can  only  conclude  that  the  Foundation  of- 
tlcers  concluded  that  they  wanted  someone 
with  legal  training,  but  unencumbered  by 
practical  experience. 

In  the  preparation  of  my  paper  I  have  en- 
countered considerable  difficulty  finding 
much  of  the  recent  writing  in  this  area. 
Realizing  how  great  are  the  demands  upon 
your  own  time,  would  there  be  someone  on 
your  professional  sUff  who  could  spend  an 
afternoon  talking  with  me  and,  perhaps,  sug- 
gesting sources  that  I  might  profitably 
examine? 

I  would  also  appreciate  an  opportunity  to 
examine,  at  your  convenience,  any  materials 
of  a  nonconfidential  nature  that  your  staff 
have  collected.  I  note,  for  example,  that  you 
intend  at  some  point  to  Include  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  responses  to  your  letter 
from  a  large  number  of  physicians,  legal 
scholars,  and  theologians.  If  these  responses 
are  to  be  made  part  of  the  public  record  and 
are  not  now  confidential,  would  you  have 
any  objection  to  my  reviewing  them  In  the 
course  of  preparing  my  paper? 

Joint  Resolution  145  represents  a  new 
facet  of  the  medlcal-moral-legal  debate  that 
I  find  most  striking.  The  surgical  precocity 
of  Dr.  Bernard.  Dr.  Shiunway,  and  their  col- 
leagues has.  possibly  for  the  first  time,  en- 
gaged public  and,  potentially,  governmental 
interest  In  questions  that  traditionally  have 
been  discussed  only  by  academics  In  law. 
medicine,  and  theology.  Perhaps,  too,  their 
achievements  will  generate  sufficient  Interest 
m  Congress  to  make  possible  serious  efforts 
to  debate  and  resolve  these  terribly  difficult 
questions  before  they  are  foreclosed  by 
events. 

I  would  very  much  appreciate  any  assist- 
ance vou  or  your  staff  are  able  to  provide 
me.  My  telephone  number  here  in  Washing- 
ton, at  the  above  address.  Is  REpubllc  7-5900. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Richard  A.  Mexkill. 

ROCHESTER.  MiNK.. 

Janitary  20.  1988. 
Senator  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  FRrrz:  Not  only  are  you  good  for  the 
nation  and  for  the  state  of  Minnesota,  Fritz 
— you're  good  for  me — good,  for  my  faith 
In  the  democratic  process. 

Right  after  the  first  of  the  heart  trans- 
plants I  was  deeply  disturbed  about  the  pos- 
sible moral  implications  (distraught  rela- 
tives confronted  by  surgical  teams  at  the 
peak  of  their  readiness,  the  surgeons  fearful 
of  the  consequences,  perhaps,  of  delaying 
that  state  of  readiness  until  the  doomed  do- 
nor actually  died).  I  remember  discussing  it 
with  Gerl  Joseph  and  Bill  Connell  In  Min- 
neapolis early  In  December. 

Then  came  your  thoughtful  questions, 
raising  other  moral  Issues — Important  ones.  I 
know  these  aren't  the  Ignorant  and  thought- 
less rantlngs  of  the  medical  "nonlnterven- 
tlonlsts,"  the  antlvlvlsectlonlst  set.  They  are 
significant  questions,  raised,  perhaps,  for  the 
first  time  In  the  case  of  kidney  transplants. 
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but  not  sufficiently  discussed  outside  medi- 
cal circles  (or  Inside,  for  that  matter)  I  was 
pleased  to  see  that  your  comments  attracted 
the  attention  of  James  Reston. 

I  was  equally  pleased  to  see  that  David 
Broder  noticed  your  thoughtfully  prepared 
speech  on  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

I  know,  Fritz,  how  many  discouragements 
vou  must  suffer.  I  hope  that  these  occasional 
commendations,  combined  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  you  are  doing  a  wonderful  job  for 
all  Americans,  thus  reflecting  credit  on  your 
state  and  your  party,  sustains  you  through 
these  difficult  times. 

Sincerely,  i 

Mahoabbt. 

Waseca,  Minn., 
January  10,  1968. 

Senator  Mondali. 

DEAR  Sir:  Congratulations  to  you  for  speak- 
ing of  introducing  a  bill  about  heart  trans- 
plants. We  are  not  democrats,  however  think 
vour  gesture  is  a  good  one. 
■  After  all  God  has  the  .last  word  so  It 
seems  man  thinks  he  wants  to  even  change 
God's  will.  It  Is  still  to  be  seen  whom  should 
determine  who  shall  live  or  die.  And  whats 
happening  to  God's  will  being  done.  I  have 
seen  many  boys  go  off  to  war,  and  though  one 
came  back  with  rheumatic  fever  twenty  years 
ago  Is  aUve.  though  he  has  a  badly  scarred 
heart.  It  makes  me  feel  now  should  he  need  a 
heart  transplant  some  day  I  guess.  I  would 
think  It  should  be  done,  for  he  has  4  children 
that  are  not  grown  yet.  But  I  also  think  whom 
is  to  say  who  Is  to  live  or  die? 

Having  seen  many  good  things  come  In 
life  and  once  before  I  wrote  to  you  not  as 
a  Senator,  but  I  felt  we  should.  If  we  could, 
be  of  help  to  stop  cheating.  After  we  had 
dealings  with  the  HoUand  Furnace  Co.  So 
now  I  am  again  expressing  my  feelings.  I  do 
not  think  It  matters  so  much  what  party  we 
belong  in,  but  the  good  we  encounter. 

Yours  truly,  ^ 

Mrs.  George  G.  StrrTEK. 


upon   which   the   report   will   Inadequately 

I  know  there  are  problems.  Who  should 
do  the  picking  and  who  should  be  picked? 
That's  hard  but  not  Impossible.  One  could 
ask  the  persons  who  would  have  been  the 
commissioners  to  suggest  the  writers.  Or 
one  could  ask  them  to  suggest  one  man  who 
they  all  think  could  be  trusted  to  select  the 
writers.  Or  you  could  even  have  a  contest 
(like  an  architectural  contest)  limited  to 
a  selected  list,  all  of  whom  would  get  paid 
for   their   efforts,    but   some   to   get   bigger 

^"^Admlttedly,  this  would  still  cost  money 
no  matter  how  the  writers  were  chosen— 
for  research  expenses,  typing  and  also  for 
the  writers'  time  and  effort.  But  I  cannot 
believe  it  would  cost  more  than  It  would 
cost  If  a  whole  commission  superstructure 
were  placed  on  top  of  the  actual  researching 
and  thinking  level.  ,^„^oti 

I  hope  the  foregoing,  even  If  Impracti- 
cal, Is  at  least  responsive,  and  of  some 
small  help  to  you. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Arthur  Allen  Left, 
Associate  Professor  of  Law. 

Fargo,   N.   Dak., 
January  17.  1968. 
Dear  Senator  Mondale:  I  have  two  reasons 
to  be  appreciative  of  you— you  are  the  only 
person  that  I  have  heard.  In  official  life,  who 
has   recognized   that   there   may   be   serious 
social  and  moral  problems  as  well  as  legal 
problems  Involved   In   organ   transplants.   I 
have  a  great  many  reservations  myself— none 
of  them  religious  but  I  might  add  that  a 
ereat    many   people,   believing   In   orthodox 
theologies,  are  seriously  disturbed.  Legal  and 
insurance  problems  also. 
Appreciatively, 

Ruth  T.  Baker 
Mrs.  E.  L.  Baker. 
PS— I  should  mention  all  the  votes  for 
the' poor,  negroes,  labor,  education,  etc.  Min- 
nesota has  two  good  Senators. 


Washinoton  University. 
St.  Louis.  Mo..  February  9, 1968. 
Re     Social     and     Ethical     Implications    of 
Health  Science   Research— Your  letter  of 
January  10.  1968. 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
Committee    on    Aeronautical   and    Sciences. 
U  S.  Senator,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Mondale:  I  was  extremely 
interested  In  your  suggestion  to  Inquire,  as 
fully  as  present  knowledge  permits.  Into  the 
emerging  problems— legal,  moral  and  prac- 
tical—In  the  health-research  area.  There  Is 
no   doubt    that   the   problems    will    be   Im- 
mense,   and    unlike    the    situation    prior   to 
the  successful  development  of  atomic  pow- 
er there  are  no  overriding  reasons  why  such 
aii  overview  should  not  be  taken  now.  be- 
fore  the  techniques  themselves   have  over- 
run us.  ,,  ,T 
Let   me,   however,   make   a   suggestion,    (i 
know  little  about  practical  government  so 
I  know  lltUe  about  the  suggestion's  prac- 
ticality )   Don't  create  a  commission.  All  a 
commission  can  do  Is  hire  consultants,  and 
the  consultants  will  hand  up  snippets  to  the 
commission,  and  the  commission  staff  will 
try  to  put  together  something  hlghmlnde<a 
from  the  snippets,  and  the  final  report  Itself 
will  be  as  useful  as  a  year-old  razor  blade. 
If  one  wants  some  really  Interesting  thought, 
no  commission  or  commission  staff  should 
be  interposed  between  the  thinkers  and  the 
result.  I  know  It  sounds  silly,  but  I  thlnJt 
that  some  eminent   philosopher  should  be 
commissioned  to  do  a  book  on  the  philo- 
sophic   elements.    Some    theologian    should 
be  commissioned  to  meditate  In  print.  Some 
legal  scholar  should  be  asked  to  do  a  study 
of  the  total  legal  context.  And  some  politi- 
cian should  write  on  the  politics  of  the  prob- 
lem, and  so  on.  In  other  words  the  'working 
papers  "  should  be  the  report,  not  the  lUe 


Bellingham.  Wash.. 

January  22,  1968. 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondale. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

De\r  Senator  Mondale:  I  have  just  read 
an  editorial  In  the  Bellingham  Herald  in 
which  It  Is  stated  that  you  have  propf»«^,^ 
national  commission  to  "grapple  with  the 
subject  of  the  moral  Issues  Involved  in  trans- 
plant surgery.  Assuming  this  IS  a  statement 
of  fact  I  feel  called  upon  to  express  a  few 

I^orked  as  a  Medical  Technologist  on  re- 
search jobs  both  at  the  U.  of  Wash,  and  at 
the  U.  of  Minn.,  and  both  on  USPHS  grants 
.ind  in  this  capacity  "looked  on  from  the 
fringes"  more  than  once  with  dismay,  at 
moral  decisions  Involved,  thankful  that  my 
own  responsibility  was  not  called  upon! 

Traditionally  these  decisions  have  been  m 
the  hands  of  the  Individual  researcher  and 
possibly  a  colleague  or  two:  and  generally 
the  decision  Is,  and  well  should  be,  based  en- 
tirely upon  the  medical  result  hoped  for— 
having  nought  to  do  with  any  character 
judgment  upon  the  patient ( s) .  This  Is 
really  the  only  basis  of  Judgment  if  medical 
research  Is  to  flourish.  However  the  trans- 
plant of  human  organs  opens  up  a  Pan- 
dora's Box  of  frightening  possibilities. 

The  really  unfortunate  result  of  these  re- 
cent and  very  dramatic  breakthroughs  Is  the 
publicity  resulting  and  this  would  be  an  Im- 
portant subject  for  discussion  by  a  commis- 
sion. For  example,  around  the  summer  of 
1963  Dr  B.  Schrlbner,  of  Seattle,  decided  to 
place  the  decision  as  to  who  should  be 
allowed  first  chances  on  his  artificial  kidney 
machine  in  the  hands  of  a  primarily  lay 
group  of  citizens  and  "Life"  magazine  de- 
voted a  feature  article  to  this  subject.  And. 


most  recently.  Dr.  Barnard  coolly  stated  on 
network  TV  that  he  felt  he  could  make  the 
moral  Judgment  as  to  who  among  his  Pa- 
tients deserves  the  next  spare  heart.  (I  hope 
he  really  meant  that  he  could  decide  the  best 
7nedical  risk.)  In  the  past  year  I  have  heard 
spot  radio  announcements  soliciting  funds  to 
"keep  certain  named  Individuals  on  the  now 
more  readily  available  kidney  machines,  an 
extremely  expensive  treatment. 

With  research  funds  In  Increasingly  abun- 
dant supply,  and  a  great  deal  of  It  coming 
from  USPHS  It  would  seem  that  the  Federal 
Govt  has  a  legitimate  stake  In  the  moral 
Judgments  resulting. 

I  would  put  forth  the  opinion  that  such  a 
commission  should  consist  entirely  of  medi- 
cal personnel  to  Include  practitioners  who 
daily  face  individual  ethical  decisions  as 
well  as  medical  educators  and  researchers, 
with  legal  and  any  other  social  service  help 
in  an  advisory  capacity  alone. 

Notwithstanding  the  Individuals  Involved. 
this  Is  a  tremendously  Interesting  subject 
and  fills  manv  a  coffee  hour  In  labs  across  the 
country.  I  will  be  most  Interested  In  what 
results  from  your  timely  suggestion. 
Sincerely, 

Carol  Lamb 

Mrs.  George  S.  Lamb. 

Rochester,  Minn.. 

January  12.  1968. 
Dear  Sir:  On  January  10.  there  was  a  small 
column  on  the  front  page  of  the  Rochester 
Post  Bulletin  stating  that  you  have,  "pro- 
posed creation  of  a  government  commission 
to  consider  the  ethical  and  social  implica- 
tions of  medical  breakthroughs." 

Your  profound  questions  for  our  society- 
"What  Is  life  and  what  Is  death,  who  shall 
live  and  who  shall  die,  whose  genes  shall  be 
altered  and  for  what  purposes,  how  long 
and  under  what  conditions  shall  we  prolong 
life,  etc,'.'  Impressed  me. 

This  problem  Is  a  very  real  one  to  me 
because  I  am  the  head  nurse  of  the  surgical 
intensive  care  unit  at  St.  Marys  Hospital. 
Each  person  has  his  own  Ideas  on  the  sub- 
ject but  it  seems  to  be  extremely  difficult 
for  some  people  to  let  a  man  or  woman  die 
without  heroic  efforts  to  prolong  or  restore 

a  life 

I  feel  there  must  be  some  specific  standards 
set,  either  by  the  government  or  the  A.M.A., 
and  I  congratulate  your  foresight  and  con- 
cern to  pick  a  commission  to  help  resolve 
this  growing  problem. 
Sincerely, 

JoAnn  Jensen,  R.N.. 
Surgical  Intensive  Care  unit,  St.  Marys 
Hospital,  Rochester,  Minn. 


Lakeside,  Ohio, 
January  10,  1968. 
Senator  Walter  Mondale. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  You  are  so  right^Thls  craze  for 
transplanting  hearts,  kidneys,  etc.,  has  al- 
ready got  out  of  hand.  This  Is  a  very  slick 
way  to  commit  murder.  I  lost  my  brother 
thU  way— but  I  was  In  such  shock- at  the 
time— that  I  could  get  no  help.  Although  I 
did  go  to  the  police  station  In  Los  Angeles— I 
think  now  I  should  have  gone  to  the  District 
Attorney. 

Respectfully  yours, 

(Miss)  Irene  M.  Franks. 


American  Federation  of  Informa- 
tion Processing  Society, 
Santa  Monica,  Calif..  February  2.  1968. 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  I  have  recently 
learned  of  vour  proposal  for  a  Commission  on 
the  Social  and  Ethical  Implications  of  Health 
Science  Resc::rch  and  Development.  I  be- 
lieve It  is  an  excellent  Idea.  The  purpose  of 
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thU  letter  Is  to  make  the  Dolnt  that  there  are 
many  areas  where  rapid  chani^es  In  science 
and  t<chuology  will  have  profound  Implica- 
tions for  our  society  One  In  which  I  am  par- 
ticularly InteresteU  u  that  of  the  informa- 
tion sciences.  Thus.  I  A-ould  like  lo  request 
a  brief  audience  with  you  or  wi:h  auyone  you 
would  recommend  AFIPS  Is  a  federation  of 
professional  societies  with  a  collective  mem- 
bership of  some  40.000  Individuals  engaged  In 
the  field  of  Information  processing  We  be- 
lieve that  computers  and  information  proc- 
o«sing  will  have  a  large  impact  on  our  society 
In  many  ways.  There  are  the  Issues  of  privacy, 
automation  and  unemployment,  continuing 
education,  and  others.  We  believe  that  Infor- 
mation processing  will  have  Important  Im- 
plications for  all  of  science  and  will  be  an 
agent  of  change  throughout  the  structure  of 
society.  For  these  reasons,  we  are  interested 
In  promoting  the  understanding  of  comput- 
ers and  their  applications  and  Implications 
by  the  leaders  of  our  country  and  by  the 
public  at  large.  I  am  interested  in  discussing 
with  you  how  APIP3  might  help  with  some 
sort  of  educational  program  for  Congress  on 
computers  and  their  applications. 

I  am  enclosing  three  papers  of  mine  related 
to  these  issues.  The  one  entitled  "Soclnl  Im- 
plications of  the  Computer  Utility'*  contains 
a  discussion'  of  the  reason  behind  my  belief 
that  Congress  ihould  learn  more  about  com- 
puters. "Computer  Aspects  of  Technological 
Change.  Automation  and  Economic  Progrees. " 
which  was  prepared  for  the  Presidential  Com- 
mission on  that  topic,  contains  greater  de- 
tail. (See  especially  the  graphs  on  pages  211- 
212  and  229  i  "The  Systems  Gap"  discusses 
reasons  for  the  great  gap  between  UJS.  and 
Soviet  computer  capabllltle<?  but  also  dis- 
cusses, beginning  on  the  bottom  of  page  5, 
the  fact  that  the  computer  sciences  are  not 
represented  in  the  scientific  "establishment" 
m  the  United  StatM. 

This  may  all  sound  like  "personal  plead- 
ing" Indeed,  it  is  But  we  of  :he  Information 
processing  profession  believe  that  It  la  very 
important  to  the  future  of  the  United  States 
that  the  leaders  of  our  country  have  a  greater 
awareness  of  computer  developments  and 
what  they  can  and  cannot  do  We  .ire  also 
convinced  of  the  need  for  a  greater  voice  for 
our  profeaalon. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Pacl  Abmcx. 
Vice  Prfa'.dent. 

Tht    Iirm»NATio?»At.    Co:rmntcT 

.^OAmST    VlVTSECTTON    INC.. 

Jar  Tto-y  10.  1968. 
Hon.  Senator  W.alter  Monoaix. 
Senate  Olflce  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

DcAK  Skj*ato«:  It  was  with  great  satisfac- 
tion that  I  heard  this  morning  on  a  TV  pro- 
gram that  you  had  rils<»d  some  questions  as 
to  the  moral  and  legal  aspects  of  heart  trans- 
plantations. 

Ui  fortunately  for  iny  Tulllblltty  I  might 
have  had.  my  knowledge  of  the  activities  of 
these  experimenters,  has  given  me  grave 
doubts  as  to  the  honesty  of  the  whole  matter. 
I  have  pointed  out  Just  recently  In  a  let- 
ter to  our  local  newspaper  that  the  doctors 
when  removing  the  heart,  the  vital  organ  of 
the  patient,  know  quite  well  that  he  Is  going 
to  die.  even  with  his  "new"  heart.  For  they 
know  from  experience  that  he  will  eventually 
reject  the  transplanted  organ. 

Dr.  Barnard  and  others  have  transplanted 
hearts  In  literally  hundreds  of  dogs  and  all 
died  from  rejection.  Their  human  patients 
do  the  same. 

We  work  on  the  Investigation  of  animal 
experimentation  through  perusal  of  melUcal 
publications,  mostly  unavailable  to  the  gen- 
eral public.  We  KNOW  the  cynical,  cold  ap- 
proach to  the  question  of  experimentation, 
be  It  on  animals  or  humans,  with  all  the 
suffering  It  Involve*. 

UnXortiinately  Congress  Is  partly  to  blame 


for  the  extent  of  all  this  experimentation  by 
furnishing  practically  unlimited  funds  to  the 
vlvlsectors. 

I  enclose  Just  one  sample  of  what  I  mean. 
In  the  folder  we  are  distributing  to  the  Har- 
vard alumul.  showing  that  to  vivisect  21  dogs 
the  experimenters  received  from  the  U.S. 
Government  over  $36 1,000.  By  the  admission 
of  the  experimenters  themselves  this  experi- 
ment, like  most  others.  Is  not  even  applicable 
to  man  or  his  problems.  It  then  becomes  a 
racket,  very  profitable  for  thOM  who  Indulge 
in  It. 

You.  and  the  Congress  as  a  whole,  have 
the  poselblllty — and  may  I  suggest — the 
duty,  to  curb  a  "solentlflc"  activity  that  U 
becoming  not  only  burdensomely  expensive, 
but  dangerous  aa  well.  A  transplant  doctor 
said  publicly  in  a  recent  TV  broadcast 
that  the  public  has  to  be  reeducated  and 
should  consider  it  a  duty  to  "donate"  the 
oruaus  of  dead  relatives  for  research. 

This  attitude.  If  not  curbed,  could  shackle 
human  rlghta  by  fear  and  intimidation.  Peo- 
ple at  the  time  of  shock  and  grief  are  caught 
at  a  time  of  great  emotion.  They  are  per- 
suaded by  glib  talk  but  are  presented  with 
verv  few  true  facts.  Indeed  the  average  lay- 
man knows  very  little  atwut  the  whole  matter. 

We  hope  that  you  will  vigorously  pursue 
this  investigation  and  we  will  be  pleased  to 
furnish  you  with  any  available  Inlormatlon 
we  may  have  on  the  subject. 

Thanking  you  I  remain. 
Tours  sincerely. 

MlCHAXt,  MOUKHANOIT. 

President. 


To     Ha«vard     .\lumni  .  .      Is     This     Votni 

IMAOK      TO       TUB       WORLO? — lAASUtnt      SKIN 

OaarrB  in  noos  Unob«  liiMtTNOstJimissivi: 

Chcmotmesapy 
(By  Frank  J   Velth.  M  D  .  Joseph  E   Murray. 

M.D  .  Mitchell  C.  MUler.  D  A..  Boston.  Maas.. 

From  the  Depa'tir.ent  of  StLrgcry.  Harvard 

Medical  School,  and  Peter  Bent  Brlgham 

Hospital.) 

At  Harvard  dogs  are  skinned  alive!*  25  to 
50  per  cent  of  body  skin  of  dogs  suiglcally 
peeled  off  in  sheets  from  21  victims  .  .  .  some 
allowed   to  survive  clays  and  weeks. 

In  seven  of  ihe  dogs,  30  to  50  per  cent  of 
the  skin  was  removed  and  replaced  (auto- 
graft) and  iour  of  these  dogs  had  to  be 
killed  because:  "  .  .  the  large  open  wounds 
resulting  from  partial  graft  failure  made 
car?  difficult  and  painful  for  the  -nlmals." 
Pomteen  do?s  had  25  to  40  per  cent  of  skin 
replaced  by  skin  from  a  donor  dog  (homo- 
graft)  There  was  -id  per  cent  mortality  .md 
36  per  cent  of  the  grafts  rotted.  The  dogs 
were  allowed  to  live  three  to  26  diys. 

Comment:  It  a  human  patient  had  50 
per  cent  of  his  skin  burned  off.  there  would 
not  be  enough  of  his  own  skin  left  Tor  an 
autogra»'t.  If  40  per  cent  of  another  person  s 
ikin  could  bi  available.  It  would  not  "take" 
(homograXts  of  skin  are  rejected).  The  ex- 
periment therefore  had  act  even  the  u&ual 
Justification  (or  clinical  application  and  the 
whole  procedure  becomes  but  a  scientific 
stuntf  The  experimenters  state:  "In  the  light 
of  technical  failures  and  the  high  mortality 
rate  in  dogs,  there  is.  at  present,  no  laboratory 
justlflcaUon  for  treating  lar^^e  burns  in  m.^n 
with  early  excision  and  homograf  ting  .  .  ." 

This  scientific  stunt  was  an  expensive  one 
for  the  unwitting  taxpayer.  These  federal 
grants  supported  the  experiments;  Grant  A 
104606  03.  $124.208  00:  Grant  A  103091  01. 
$236,984.00  (  Beth  to  Joseph  E.  Murray,  liU>.) . 

TK«     INTDINATIONAL     CONTKaBWCB 

Against  Vivisection.  Inc.. 

Post  Office  Box  100,  Awm,  N.Y. 
Deab  Sn :  We  are  certain  that  you  respect, 
and  are  anxious  to  preserve,  the  fine  Image 
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of    the    great    university    from    which    you 
graduated. 

In  the  preface  of  the  Harvard  Alumni 
Directory  It  Is  said :  "HarvaTd  is  a  good  place 
because  of  the  people  who  have  shared  with 
her  their  lives  and  fortunes  and  have  gone 
into  other  parts  of  this  country  and  abroad 
hopefully  to  reflect  in  individual  careers 
something  of  the  courage,  decency,  indus- 
try and  respect  for  human  values  which  the 
University  has  ever  tried  to  instill  in  her 
sons." 

You  have  read  the  facts  we  have  pre- 
sented. Now  we  ask  you  to  compare  this 
treatment  of  helpless  animals  with  your  own 
code  of  manly  behavior  Does  such  abuse 
refiect  the  Ideals  of  decency  for  which  Har- 
vard stands?  V.'e  are  certain  that  you  wUl 
be  Justly  horrified  and  Indignant  over  what 
goes  on  m  the  laboratories  of  your  Alma 
Mater. 

Will  you  help  us  put  an  end  to  such 
barbarities  and  assist  our  effcarts  to  human- 
ize medical  research  by  bringing  about  an 
era  of  genuine  decency  and  humane  Ueat- 
ment  as  a  substitute  for  cruelty  and  ugly 
brutality,  repugnant  to  an  enlightened 
civilization? 

The  International  Conference  Against  Vivi- 
section Is  an  incorporated,  non-profit  affilia- 
tion of  societies  and  Individuals  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  dedicated  to  the  eradication  of 
the  evil  of  vivisection. 

We  invite  you  to  support  our  work. 
Yours  sincerely. 

Michael  Moukhanoit, 

President. 

Enclosed  Is  the  sum  of  $ to  supixyrt 

your  work. 

(Name)  

(Street  Address).. - -- - 

(City) -  •  • 

(State) - (Zip  Code) 

Wanaminco.  Minn., 

January  10. 1968. 
Senator  Walte«  F.  Mondaix, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dea«  Si«:  We  are  glad  to  hear  that  you 
think  some  legislation  Is  needed  to  control 
heart  transplants.  When,  or  if,  the  doctors 
perfect  this  operation  we  understand  that 
hraln  transplants  will  be  attempted.  I  hate 
to  think  how  animals  In  research  laboratories 
are  suffering  so  that  some  doctor  can  play 
Ood. 

One  doctor  said  that  he  thought  research 
should  be  devoted  to  perfecting  a  mechani- 
cal heart,  not  to  transplants. 

Where  will  It  all  lead?  Can  you  Imagine 
a  death  bed  scene  with  a  doctor  on  either 
side  of  the  bed.  scalpel  in  hand,  waiting  Im- 
patiently for  the  last  breath?  Let's  hope  they 
do  wait.  Maybe  bodies  will  be  frozen  and 
stored.  Then  In  addition  to  auto  Junk  yards 
we  will  have  warehouses  filled  with  spare 
human  parts. 

•  We    wish    you    success    in    anything    you 
undertake. 

Yours  truly. 

Alfred  and  Ionk  M.  Pedeesen. 

Minneapolis.  Minn., 

.    January  10. 1968. 
Hon.  Walter  Mondale. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  Grateful  thanks 
to  you  for  pointing  up  the  moral  Issues  In- 
volved In  the  spare-parts  operations  In  the 
medical  world.  This  could  be  pretty  horrible 
without  the  balancing  Influence  of  Ood. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  LORSAINE  MotmTS. 

NORCROSS,  Oa., 

February  14. 1968. 
Dear  Sir:  You  may  have  already  read  the 
articles  by  Dr.  Kass  and  Mr.  Nelson. 
I  know  It  la  only  natural  to  want  to  live 


as  long  as  It  Is  humanly  possible,  but  Idon't 
like  the  Idea  of  stripping  one  man  s  body  to 

P^rclXrsTe^ome  more  skilled  In  perform- 
ing  transplants  how  can  we  be  sure  our 
oved  ones^nd  relatives  who  die  ^/°7//^^^- 
dents  will  be  returned  to  us  with  their  vital 
organs  Intact.  People  ^^■lll  !<>««  ,f °?«f ^"*=^,^ 
a  doctor  If  they  think  he  won't  do  the  very 
best  he  can  to  save  ft  patient. 

I  hope  you  win  introduce  legislation  about 
transplants.  I  think  it  Is  necessary  and  the 
sooner  the  better. 

Sincerely,  ^ 

Mrs.  DoRRis  J.  Thompson. 


AMERICAN  Medical  Association. 

Chicago,  III..  January  19.  1968. 
Hon.  Walter  P.  Mondale. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Mv  DEAR  senator:  I  have  read  of  your  pro- 
posal to  create  a  "National  Commission  on 
the  Ethical  and  Social  Implications  of  Health 
Science    Research    and    Development^ 

I  would  not  want  It  thought  that  the  ethi- 
cal, medical,  moral,  social  and  legal  aspects 
of  medical  advance  have  been  neglected.  "The 
cleSv^  members  of  the  medical  Profession^ 
members  of  the  legal  profession.  Pl^'lo^^^P^e" 
and  others  have  had  this  matter  under  con- 
sideration and  review  for  many  years 

Notably,    the    World    Medical    Assf»^tlon 
adopted  the  Declaration  of  Helslnklln  1964^ 
In  1966.  this  document  was  endorsed  by  the 
American  Medical  Association  and  six  other 
medical  groups.  In  1966.  The  American  Medi- 
al Association  drafted  and  approved  Ethical 
Guidelines  for  Clinical  Investigation  to  com- 
plement   the   Declaration   of   Helsinki  _  The 
American    Medical   As.^oclatlon    has    prln.ed 
and  disturbed  many  thousands  of  copies  of 
the  Declaration  and  the  Ethical  O^Wellnes^ 
The  AMA  Judicial  Council  will  hold  Its 
reKular  biennial  Congress  on  Medical  Ethics 
this  October  In  Chicago.  A  considerab^  por- 
tion of    this  forthcoming  program   will   be 
devoted  lo  discussions  of    postponement  of 
death."     -artificial    means    to    prolong    life. 
"cUnlcal  investigation."  'human  experimen- 
tation." and  "organ  transplants." 

The  AMA  Committee  on  Medicine  and  Be- 
llRlon  has  been  most  active  in  encouraging 
dfscussions  on  the  moral  a^P^cts  of  these 
sublects  It  has  conducted  or  participated 
n  Sy  olnt  meettngs  of  Pbyslclans  and 
clergymen  throughout  the  country  to  discuss 
the«  Objects.  The  Committee  has  been  most 
active  and  most  successful  in  encouraging 
the  development  of  Committees  on  Medicine 
and  Religion  at  state  and  county  level. 

The  AMA  Law  Division  and  the  AMA  De- 
partment of  Medical  Ethics  have  Participated 
ma  number  of  multl-dlsclpllne  dlscus^ona 
of  the  legal  and  ethical  aspects  of  all  these 
subjects.  ^ 

I  trust  my  calUng  these  facts  to  yo^  at- 
tention win  be  accepted  In  the  spirit  In  which 
my  letter  Is  written. 
Sincerely. 

B.  G.  Shellet,  M.D., 
Chairman,  Judicial  Council. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Hon.  Senator  Mondale. 

DEAR  SENATOR  Mondale:  You  have  ex- 
nressed  your  concern  about  organ  trans- 
?  an«  in'humans.  I  am  enclosing  a  letter  on 
ft  and  would  urge  you  to  read  the  book  The 
unexplained"  by  Allen  Sprcggett.  Since  you 
are  proposing  laws  on  It.  I  am  sure  you  want 
"know  everything  possible  «-  the  sub^^t 

"There  Is  much  discussion  about  traas- 
Dlantlng  physical  organs.  If  you  received 
another^s  Sraln.  would  you  be  you  or  become 

*^"We  ""^e  composed  of  two  parts-the  phy- 
sical body,  which  includes  the  brain  and 
a  non-physical  force  that  Is  the  true  I,  the 
mind. 


"Physical  substances  follow  definite  be 
havloral  patterns  and  laws  and  their  reac- 
tions are  predictable  in  advance.  Not  so  our 
minds  or  our  thoughts.  The  real  L  ego.  «' 
?sychic.  as  you  prefer.  It  is  unpre^ctable 
we'ahtless.  shapeless,  and  not  subject  to 
pM^lcal  laws  Of  ..ime  and  .pace.  It  is  free  to 
roam  the  universe  at  v.-Ul.  It  Is  a  very  def- 
inite powerful  force  which  exercises  power 
over  the  phvslcal.  This  power  seems  to  come 
from  The  subconscious  which  some  theolo- 
gians believe  is  the  center  of  the  soul  Since 
tl,e  subconscious  Is  a  permanent  recorder  of 
all  our  thoughts,  psychiatrists  probe  It  to 

^  '"Many'^Te.<»dliig  parap?ychologlsts  believe 
this  power  of  the  subconscious  is  common  to 
everyone  and  comes  from  one  source,  or  as 
St.  John  stated.  'In  the  beginning  was  the 
word  (intelligence)  and  the  word  was  God^ 
Everyone's  thoughts  then  are  recorded  on 
each  one's  subconscious  and  those  who  have 
a.e  HbiUiv  to  let  rnelr  subconscious  aoml- 
nate  at  times  have  the  gift  of  prophecy. 

•Some  of  your  readers  may  l^av^^f^^^T^ 
power  of  the  subconscious  by  watching  Ted 
Serios  on  T.V.  By  concentrating  on  an  ub- 
^ct  he  can  produce  its  Image  in  his  eyes 
ind  a  plctuVcan  be  taken  of  the  object  by 
'i  T  V  or  re-u-ar  camera  by  focusing  on  his 
eves,  even  wiih  a  lead  plate  between 

■'\  picture  was  taken  of  the  Legislative 
council  of  British  Columbia  at  Victoria 
Canada.  One  member.  Charles  Oood,  who  had 
a  gre.t  desire  to  be  there,  was  bedridden  and 
not  present.  When  the  picture  was  devel- 
oped   his  face  appeared  with  the  rest.    The 

"^•SrHfe'^eTfief  ;ases  of  people's  mind 
leavlno  their  body  during  operations  and 
etc  Where  the  patient  watched  the  opera- 
t  on  Tnd  described  the  details  after  regaln- 
°"  ccnsciousne«  Jung,  a  co-worker  of 
Preud,  tells  of  such  an  experience.   The  Un- 

^"??!.f  tl'lre' if'no'^clentiflc  proof  that  man 
has  ever  come  from  anything  other  than 
man  the  first  two  humans  reproducing  phys- 
S  without  divine  consent  and  a^lstance 
iadmed  all  their  descendants  with  a  degener- 
ate phv^cal  bodv.  our  minds  being  non- 
Ph';sfcal  had  to  come  from  a  non-physical 
source    which    rules    out    evolution    as    the 

■'°^^Our'b,^'r;s  r^p'rlson  holding  our  mind, 
and  transSantlng  a  brain.  If  possible,  would 
not  have  any  effect  on  the  real  I . 

"For     further     pursuit     °f  ,^^^^.  .'"^^^^f 
Spragget,  Allen.  'The  Unexplained,  •   Fo^ar, 
v^-fdor.   'Mind   over  Space';    Jung    Carl  G 
•^Jemorle8,      Dreams,     Reflections':      Mont- 
gomery. Ruth.  'A  Gift  of  Prophecy. 

Sincerely.  l^o  Murphy. 


INTERFERENCE  WITH  CIVIL 
RIGHTS 


Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  unfinished 
hn<!iness  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 
^he^RESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Chair  lays  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  unfinished  business,  which  the 
clerk  will  state. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (HJC. 
2516)  to  prescribe  penalties  for  certain 
acts  of  violence  or  intimidation,  and  for 
other  pu-poses.  „n^„ 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 

of  the  bill.  ^_^_^^_^___ 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  Quorum,  out  ol 
mv  time  and  I  hope  it  will  not  be  too 
Sng  before  we  are  able  to  have  Senators 
come  to  the  Chamber.  ^, 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following    Senators   answered   to    their 

names:  „„,      , 

1  No.  28  Leg.) 


Aiken 

Bartlett 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Carlson 

Gore 

Harris 


Hart 

Javlts 

Kuchel 

Lausche 

Mansfield 

Mondale 


Muskie 
Pearson 
Stennls 
Talmadge 
Williams.  Del. 
Young.  Ohio 


Columbia  University  in 

THE  CiTT  OF  New  York, 
Uew  York,  W.Y.,  February  13. 1968. 
Senator  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
U.S.  Senate, 

^DeI:''sena?<5- mondale:    I   have  read   In 
ScS  magazine  that  you  Introduced  a  bin 
to  create  a  Commission  on  the  Ethical  ana 
^lll    taipucatlons    of    health    science    re- 
^ch  and  development.  Should  such  a  Com- 
m^ion  come  Into  being  or  should  you  need 
anT  additional  support  for  the  enaction  of 
such  a  bin,  I  would  be  happy  to  try  to  lend 
you  a  hand.  I  have  been  very  concerned  over 
^^rr.B  Of  the  social  Implications  of  medical 
T^lrci.  belng^one  and  worried  about  how 
wlX  on  thi  one  hand  maintain  ma^murn 
freedom  for  Intellectual  work  and  basic  re- 
sea^h  and  on  the  other  curb  to  some  degree 
undesirable  side-effects  on  sodety^^  ^!,\^  "^^ 
n«e  this  oDOortunlty  to  congratulate  you  on 
^ur  c?nKed  effort  on  behalf  of  such  im- 
portant  Issues. 

Sincerely,  ^^^^  ^,^^ 


Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
mv.  MCCARTHY],  the  senator  from 
Rhode  island  IMr.  Pf^^f^  ^.f ^^,,^3^,! 
Senator  from  Connecticut  tMr.  Ribi- 
coFF]  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
senator  from  Kentucky  IMr.  Morton] 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  senator  from  Illmols  LMi.  Dirk- 
sen]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  be- 
rause  of  death  in  his  family. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 

^' Mr' MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  or- 
dered to  request  the  attendance  of  ab- 

''The'pRSsroiNG  OFFICER.  The  que.- 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  will  execute  the  order  of 

*^Afte"a  little  delay,  the  following  Sena- 
tors entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names: 


Allott 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bayh 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brewster 

Brooke 

Burdick 

Byrd.  Va. 

Cannon 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dodd 

Domlnlck 

Eastland 

EUender 

Ervln 


Fannin 

Fong 

Fulbrlght 

Griffin 

Oruenlng 

Hansen 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

Hayden 

Hickenlooper 

HUl 

ftolland 

Holllngs 

Hruska 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho . 

Kennedy,  Mass.  Russell 
Kennedy,  NY.    Scott 
Long.  Mo.  Smathers 

Long,  La.  Smith 

Magnuson  Sparkman 


McClellan 

McOee 

McOovern 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Miller 

Monroney 

Montoya 

Morse 

Moss 

Mundt 

Murphy 

NelsoD 

PeU 

Percy 

Prouty 

Projcmlre 

Randolph 
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Tower  Ymrborough 

T>dlnK»  Young.  N.  Dale. 

WlUlama.  N  J 


Spong 

Symington 

Thurmond 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  1  minute,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  an  announcement  that  If  Sen- 
ators do  not  think  enough  of  being  on 
the  floor  to  offer  their  amendments  once 
the  Senate  comes  into  session,  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  leadership,  if  a  break 
occurs,  to  move  for  a  final  vote  on  the 
pending  substitute. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

I  appreciate  the  situation  in  which  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  finds  him- 
self. We  all  feel  that  he  is  a  man  of  ex- 
treme fairness,  but  I  think  we  must  also 
consider  other  factors.  For  example.  I  am 
in  a  position  at  this  moment  where  I 
have  two  committees  in  session. 

It  is  not  entirely  the  'ault  of  the  Sen- 
ators that  they  are  not  present  on  the 
floor.  The  reason  why  I  was  not  on  the 
floor  wa*  that  I  was  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Comraittae  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
faus,  and  there  is  a  meeting  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  on  Public 
Works  being  held  downstairs  which  I  am 
also  required  to  attend.  I  want  the  Rec- 
o:^D  to  show  why  I  was  not  present.  l)e- 
cause  it  is  not  a  matter  of  lack  of  interest 
or  anything  else  that  some  Senators  are 
not  here. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  think  I  should 
point  out  that  at  the  instigation  of  the 
distingiiished  minority  leader,  no  com- 
mittees have  been  given  permission  to 
meet  during  the  discussion  of  the  pend- 
ing business  except,  of  course,  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  which  always 
has  that  permission. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Nevertheless.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Interior  Committee  is  In  ses- 
sion. 

Mr.  MANSFTELD.  Senators  ought  to 
realize  that  nearly  60  amendments  re- 
garding the  pending  bill  are  still  at  the 
desk,  and  if  one  Senator  cannot  be 
present  because  of  conunlttee  business, 
at  least  some  of  the  others  can. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  should 

like  to  point  out  that  I.  too 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield  myself  1  min- 
ute. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  I,  too, 
was  attending  a  meeting  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  the 
chairman  of  which  is  the  Senator  from 
Washington  I  Mr.  Jackson],  for  whom 
I  have  the  greatest  respect.  That  com- 
mittee is  of  real  importance,  to  the  State 
of  Wyoming,  and  I  assure  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  that  it  was  not 
because  of  my  lack  of  interest  in  what 
is  before  the  Senate,  but  because  of  my 
feeling  of  continuing  responsibility  to 
my  State  and  its  reclamation  problems 
that  I  felt  it  necessary  to  be  at  this 
meeting  this  morning. 

I  say  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  that  I  am  sorry  indeed,  for  my 
absence,  as  well  as  for  the  absence  of 
others. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  i*ill 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
fully  appreciate  the  situation  in  which 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming finds  himself.  All  I  have  to  say  is 
that  objection  has  been  rai.sed  against 
the  meeting  of  any  committees  during 
the  discussion  of  this  important  pending 
business.  The  Senator  from  Wyoming 
and  the  Senator  from  Colorado  1  Mr.  Al- 
LOTTl  are  both  here  doing  their  jobs  un- 
der great  difficulties  and  at  some  sacri- 
fice, and  I  applaud  them  for  it. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  one-half  minute.  I  wish  this  word 
could  be  conveyed  to  the  chairman  of 
the  various  committees.  I  should  like 
very  much  to  be  present  here,  and  I  was 
deeply  disturbed  when  the  committee 
meetings  were  called.  If  the  word  can 
be  conveyed  to  the  chairmen  of  the  com- 
mittees. I  will  be  here. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.      MANSFIELD.      All      committee 
chairmen  will  again  be  notified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  call  up  my  amendment  No.  590. 
and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  The  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  ByrdI  proposes 
an  amendment  as  follows: 

On  page  23.  line  22.  strike  the  period  and 
Insert  a  comma  and  the  f Glowing  words: 
■Provided.  That  the  said  plaintiff  Is  not 
financially  able  to  assume  said  costs  and 
attorney's  fees." 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  withhold  until  order  is  restored? 
The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  may 
proceed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

I  have  discussed  this  amendment  with 
the  distinguished  floor  manager  of  the 
bill,  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Hart],  and  with  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mondale];  an(^ 
as  I  understand  it.  it  would  be  agreeable 
with  those  two  Senators  If  I  am  permitted 
to  modify  my  amendment  to  make  it  read 
thus: 

Provided.  That  the  said  plaintiff,  In  the 
opinion  of  the  court.  Is  not  financially  able 
to  assume  said  attorney's  fees. 

This  would  eliminate  the  word  "costs" 
from  my  original  amendment,  and  make 
it  apply  to  that  situation  in  which  the 
complainant  has  succeeded  in  his  case, 
but  is  financially  able  to  assume  the  at- 
torney's fees. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  there  are  provisions  for  punitive 
damages  in  certain  cases,  as  well  as  lor 
actual  damages,  and  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  victorious  plaintiff,  in  many  in- 
stances, would  be  financially  able  him- 
self to  assume  the  attorney's  fees,  we 


should  not  allow  him  attorney's  fees 
when  he  is.  in  the  opinion  of  the  court, 
able  to  assume  them. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

\f  r.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  Does  this  place  a  bur- 
den on  the  court  to  find  the  financial 
ability  of  each  plaintiff  that  comes  before 
it  in  these  cases?  Had  the  Senator  con- 
sidered that  burden? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  think 
it  might  put  a  slight  burden  on  the  court, 
but  it  would  not  constitute  a  prohibitive 
burden  and  I  would  rather  have  it  placed 
there. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

I  would  rather  have  the  burden  of  de- 
termination placed  upon  the  court  than 
to  place  the  financial  burden  upon  the 
defendant,  especially  when  the  plaintiff 
is  financially  able  to  pay  his  own  attor- 
ney's fees. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  as  I  un- 
derstand the  modified  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  it  still  re- 
tains the  basic  objective  that  we  had  in 
mind,  namely,  that  if  an  indigent  or  im- 
poverished plaintiff  is  aggrieved  and 
must  bring  an  action,  he  will  still  be  able 
to  go  to  an  attorney  and  say,  "If  we 
are  successful,  the  court  may  award 
fees." 

We  do  not  want  to  be  in  a  position 
where  that  person,  because  he  cannot 
afford  attorneys'  fees,  cannot  bring  the 
action.  Therefore,  we  have  no  objection 
to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  Of  course,  when  the 
plaintiff  goes  to  the  attorney  he  must 
say.  "If  we  are  successful,  the  court  may 
award  fees."  He  cannot  say,  "The  court 
will  award  fees."  but  must  say  "may," 
because  it  is  still  up  to  the  determina- 
tion of  the  court,  is  it  not? 
Mr.  MONDALE.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  To  award  fees,  in  the 
final  analysis? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  That  is  correct:  but 
that  was  true  in  the  original  provision; 
it  was  discretionary  with  the  court.  This 
adds  the  financial  finding  requirement. 
It  is  a  little  more  burdensome.  I  think 
we  must  concede  that  the  court  has  great 
latitude  to  make  determinations  under 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  The  "may"  In  the  orig- 
inal version  was  not  restricted  to  a  find- 
ing of  financial  ability? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  modify 
my  amendment  by  inserting,  after  the 
word  "plaintiff"  on  line  3.  the  words  "in 
the  opinion  of  the  court",  and  by  strik- 
ing the  words  'costs  and"  on  line  3. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  modification?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  the  amendment  will  be 
modified  accordingly. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  think  it 
important  to  note  that  section  212  (b) 
and  (c),  as  these  provisions  now  stand, 
do  reveal  a  clear  congressional  intent  to 


nermit.  and  even  encourage,  litigation  by 
those  who  cannot  afford  to  redress  spe- 
cific wrongs  aimed  at  them  because  of  the 
color  of  their  skin.  Of  course,  a  court 
must  judge  what  fees  are  appropriate,  as 
weU  as  what  damages  may  apply.  But  this 
section  should  not  be  read  as  permitting 
courts  to  deny  court  costs  solely  at  its 
discretion.  We  cannot  permit  unwitting 
enforcement  of  this  provision  to  shut  the 
court,house  dooi-s  to  those  whose  rights 
are  violated  simply  because  they  lack  the 
funds  to  protect  those  rights. 

Moreover,  the  evolving  pattern  of  legal 
representation  is  of  critical  importance 
in  understanding  this  section.  FrequenUy 
indigent   plaintiffs   are    represented   by 
legal  associations,  acting  as    private  at- 
torneys general"  in  the  vindication  of 
important  constitutional  and  statutorily 
created  rights.  It  would  be.^n^s<;^anom- 
alous  if  courts  were  permitted  to  deny 
these  costs,  fees,  and  damages  to  an  ob- 
viously indigent  plainUff.  simply  because 
he  was  represented  by  a  legal  associa- 
tion I  thUik  it  should  be  clearly  under- 
stood that  this  representation  in  no  way 
limits  a  plaintiff's  right  of  recovery.  In- 
deed, such  representation  may  be  evi- 
dence of  Ills  indigency. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment, 
as  modified,  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia.  . 

The  amendment  (No.  590)  was  agreed 

°"Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  thank  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr  Hart]  and  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota I  Mr.  MONDALE]  for  accepting  my 
modified  amendment.        ^     ^   .,        „^^>. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wUlcaU  the  roU. 

The  bUl  clerk  proceeded  to  call  uae 

^°Mr  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded.  ^^  ^,,  _  ^^ 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Pell 
in  the  chair).  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

AMENDMEtrr   NO.  544 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  544.    „„_,      _v,^ 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
amendment  wUl  be  stated.  _^  .^o 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  as  follows : 

on  page  11.  Une  7.  after  the  word  "rent 
insert  the  following:  "after  the  making  ol  a 
bona  fide  offer,  or". 


The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield  myself  such  time 

^'iSTkr.  President.  I  ask  unantoom 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  modmed 
in  accordance  with  the  way  it  is  now 
written  and  has  been  read.  There  are 
minor  modifications,  but  the  page  and 
line  numbers  also  have  to  be  changed 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered.  _      ...      .v,(„ 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  applicable  to  Page  IL  Ime 
7  In  essence.  It  would  make  the  penalty 


provisions  of  the  proposed  legislation  ap- 
plicable only  where  there  is  a  refusal  to 
sell  or  rent  after  a  bona  fide  offer  has 
been  made. 

In  other  words.  I  want  to  negate  any 
possibility  of  undue  harassment  or  pres- 
sure upon  a  seller  or  lessor.  Upon  the 
basis  of  sheer  equity  alone,  a  party  should 
not  be  placed  in  jeopardy  or  found  guilty 
of  a  violation  of  this  act  merely  for  refus- 
ing to  sell  or  rent  when  the  person  who 
approached  him  was  not  in  a  position  to 
make  or  did  not  make  a  bona  fide  offer. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 
Mr  MONDALE.  The  Senator  said    sell 
or  rent  "  I  understand  that  this  provision 
appUes  exclusively  to  rentals.  Is  my  un- 
derstanding correct? 

Mr  ALLOTT.  No.  It  applies  to  sale  or 
rental— the  first  four  words  only  of  line  7. 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  latter  part 
of  paragraph  (a)  is  not  conditioned  upon 
a  bona  fide  oKer,  because  the  amend- 
ment as  offered  concludes  with  the  word 
•or"  rather  than  "and." 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 
Mr    MONDALE.  As  I  understand  the 
intent  of  the  amendment,  as  modified, 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  it 
is  this:  When  a  person  really  wants  to 
rent  a  particular  leasehold  or  when  he 
wants  to  buy  a  particular  piece  of  prop- 
erty  he  is  clearly  within  the  protection 
of  this  measure.  But  when  the  offer  is  m 
effect  a  phony  one.  when  he  has  no  in- 
tention, when  It  Is  not  a  good  safe  offer, 
because  he  is  on  a  lark  or  whatever,  when 
it  is  a  contrived  sort  of  situation  with 
which  he  would  never  go  through,  he 
would  not  be  protected.  Is  that  the  dis- 
tinction that  the  Senator  seeks  to  make? 
Mr  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  has  €tatea 
it  very  clearly  and  plainly.  That  is  the 
distinction  that  is  sought  to  be  made. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  . 

Mr  ALLOTT.  I  should  like  to  finish  my 
discussion  with  the  Senator  from  Mm- 
nesota  first.  . 

Mr  MONDALE.  Am  I  also  correct  in 
my  understanding  that  this  determina- 
tion can  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  facts 
in  each  instance,  and  it  has  no  relation- 
.ship  to  underlying  statute  of  fraud  laws 
in  particular  States? 

Mr  ALLOTT.  No.  I  do  not  believe  it 
would  necessarily  have  to  go  so  far  as  a 
binding  contract.  But  if  it  was  not  in  fact 
a  bona  fide  offer,  with  the  capabUity  of 
coing  through  with  the  contract,  then 
^le  proposed  seller  or  lessor,  would  not  be 
in  a  bind  by  reason  of  it.  So  I  believe  that 
this  amendment  would  clear  up  a  neces- 
sary feature. 

Mr  MONDALE.  When  the  Senator 
uses  the  word  "capability,"  he  means  that 
the  offerer  had  no  intention  of  going 
through  the  bargain,  that  it  was  not  a 
bona  fide  good  faith  offer  to  rent  or  buy? 
Mr  ALLOTT.  That  is  correct.  And  I 
believe  the  words  "bona  fide"  are  so  well 
established  throughout  the  body  of  the 
law  that  we  need  not  define  them  fur- 

^Mr.  MONDALE.  We  have  no  objection. 


Mr  ALLOTT.  I  yield  now  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  am  glad  that  no  objec- 
tion has  been  voiced,  because  it  seems  to 
nie  that  we  should  foreclose  any  area  in 
which  there  might  be  an  opportunity  for 
a^itaiion  lor  agitation  s  sake,  or  harass- 
ment, or  general  orneriness. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  has 
pointed  out.  this  is  an  area  in  which 
there  might  be  a  totally  phony  or  false 
approach,  without  any  intention  to  con- 
summate a  sale.  I  congratulate  the  Sen- 
ator on  offering  what  I  believe  is  an  ex- 
cellent perfecting  proposal. 

Mr  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much.  He  has  put  his  finger  on  the  crux 
of  the  matter. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  tne 

Senator  yield?  .     ^       » 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield  to  the  Senator,  on 

Mr     COOPER.    I    believe    that    the 
amendment  the  Senator  has  offeied-- 
which  I  hope  will  be  accepted  and  agreed 
to— is  one  of  the  most  substantial  amend- 
ments offered  to  date.  Without  its  adop- 
tion numerous  situations  might  ari.se  m 
which  a  renter  or  an  owner  could  be 
prosecuted  and  could  be  caused  all  kinds 
of  trouble,  when  the  person  offering  to 
rent  or  to  buy  had  no  intention  of  renting 
or  buying  and  had  no  capacity  to  do  .so. 
It  has  been  agreed  in  this  discussion 
that  capability  means  willing  and  able  to 
buy.  I  wish  to  go  one  step  further.  What 
about  a  situation  where  Mr.  Jones,  who 
owTis  a  house  or  wishes  to  rent  a  house, 
is  approached  by  a  man.  Mr.  Smith,  v.-ho 
wants  to  buy,  intends  to  buy,  and  has  the 
capability  to  buy.  He  can  pay  cash  o-  he 
can    provide    reasonable    security,    ui 
course,  payment  is  important  to  the  seller 
or  the  person  who  wishes  to  rent.  Con- 
currently, a  third  person.  Mr.   Brown, 
comes  along  who  would  like  to  buy  the 
property  but  does  not  have  the  cash  to 
buy  the  property,  he  caimot  get  a  loan, 
and  cannot  Rive  security  to  the  seller 
Would  Jones  be  discriminating  if  he  sold 
to  Smith  instead  of  Brown? 

Mr   ALLOTT.  I  think  that  is  encom- 
passed here.  For  example,  if  the  senior 
Senator  from  Colorado  were  to  go  out  to 
McLean.  Va.,  and  make  an  offer  to  buy 
some  of  those  very  expensive  homes^it 
obviously  would  not  be  a  bona  fide  offer 
in  which  I  would  have  financial  capabil- 
ity of  performing  if  the  offer  were  to 
be  accepted.  Therefore,  it  would  not  be  a 
bona  fide  offer.  There  has  to  be  bona 
fideness  as  an  element  of  capability  of 
performing  the  offer  that  is  being  made. 
Mr  COOPER.  That  is  my  view.  I  hope 
there  will  be  interpretation  in  connec- 
tion with  this  point.  The  bill  before  us 
would  protect  a  person  who  is  discrimi- 
nated  against.   It   also   should   Protect 
owners  who  are  giving  up  some  of  tne 
privileges  they  have  held  throughout  the 
years    They  should  not  be  subjected  to 
action     by     capricious,     non-bona-fide 

offerors.  ...         ^  ^ 

I  hope  the  situation  will  be  mterpreted 
by  the  manager  of  the  bill . 

Mr  ALLOTT.  I  think  that  bona  fide 
means  a  man  has  to  be  ready,  willing  and 
able  to  perform.  Without  these  three  de- 
ments it  would  not  be  a  bona  fide  offer 
capable  of   enforcement  if   accepted.   I 
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would  be  happy  to  have  the  comment  of 
the  manager  of  the  bUl.  ^      . .     ^  _  ^,,^ 

Mr  MONDALE.  Mr  President,  I  sup- 
nose  the  question  of  the  ofTerer's  capacity 
to  make  good  on  an  offer  to  rent  or  buy 
would  have  a  bearing  on  the  good  faith 
In  which  the  offer  was  made. 

If  a  person  who  earned  $3,000  a  year 
Ud  on  a  home  costing  $200.000. 1  assume 
that  would  raise  a  question  as  to  the 
good  faith  of  the  offer. 

Yet  one  of  the  realities  of  the  real 
estate  industry  is  that  there  is  a  great 
variance  as  between  Individuals  and  how 
much  of  their  resources  they  would  al- 
locate to  rent  or  purchase  a  home  as 
against  other  families. 

As  long  as  it  Is  understood  that  the  ob- 
jective that  the  amendment  seeks  to 
reach  Is  one  where  the  offerer  makes  a 
good  faith,  bona  flde  offer  with  the  in- 
tent to  purchase  or  rent,  and  that  tne 
offer  is  made  with  some  reasonable  ca- 
pacity to  fuinil  the  offer,  if  It  Is  accepted, 
then  I  would  think  we  have  no  objection, 
but  if  we  enter  into  a  highly  deteUed  bur- 
den of  prdoT  about  his  actual  bookkeep- 
ing capacity  in  a  technical  sense  to  de- 
liver, then  I  think  we  have  to  take  an- 
other look  at  it.  . 

Mr  ALLOTT.  I  wish  to  say  to  the 
manager  of  the  bill  that  this  question 
could  not  and  would  not  arise  until  such 
time  as  some  person  had  made  an  offer 
which  was  refused  by  a  man  who  owned 
property,  and  a  complaint  is  brought 
against  such  owner  under  the  provisions 
of  this  bill,  or  against  him  under  ap- 
pUcable  State  law.  if  he  were  in  our  State. 
At  that  time  regardless  of  what  we 
write  into  the  bill— and  I  think  we  are 
just  defining  the  area— the  court,  the 
court  and  the  jury,  or  the  administraUve 
board  would  have  to  look  into  all  of  the 
elements  as  to  whether  it  was  a  bona  flde 

offer.  , 

The  Senator  cited  an  extreme  case  ol 
the  man  who  had  $3,000  and  who  made 
an  offer  on  a  $200,000  house.  Under  those 
facts,  when  the  question  is  submitted  to 
an  administrative  board  or  a  court,  the 
court  has  to  determine  whether  the  man 
had  made  a  bona  flde  offer  and  was  ready. 
wUllng  and  able  to  perform.  There  is  a 
gray  area  connected  with  the  question  of 
ability.  Certainly,  if  this  particular  man 
wanted  to  put  50  percent  of  his  monthly 
income  into  the  purchase  of  the  house, 
whereas  another  man  would  be  unwilling 
to  put  more  than  25  percent  of  his 
monthly  income  into  the  purchase  of  a 
house,  that  is  his  business,  and  the  court 
would  deal  with  it  fairly. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  we  will 
accept  the  amendment  because  tlic  court 
would  deal  with  It  In  any  event  and  the 
word  "bona  fide"  Is  well  imderstood 
through  Judicial  decisions.  The  court 
would  maike  its  decision  on  the  basis  of 
the  standard  understanding  of  that  word. 
On  that  basis,  we  accept  it. 

Mr.  HRUSKA  and  Mr.  PEARSON  ad- 
diessed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  had 
promised  to  yield  to  the  Senator  Irom 
Nebraska  first  on  his  time. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

It  has  been  my  observation  on  .several 
earlier  occasions  that  this  bill  Involves 
and     seeks     to     impose     revolutionary 
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changes  in  some  fundamental,  long-es- 
tablished rules  of  real  property. 

There  has  been  some  discussion  here 
today  in  connection  with  the  word  'bona 
flde."  What  is  a  bona  flde  transaction? 
The  courts  hundreds  of  years  ago  met 
that  question  and  they  said:  "Unlesg  a 
transaction  pertaining  to  real  estate  or 
title  therein  is  in  writing  we  will  not  even 
Uke  jurisdiction."  The  statutes  of  frauds 
of  most  of  the  States  with  which  I  am 
familiar,  provide  that  unless  a  contract 
or  agreement  is  in  writing,  it  is  not  en- 
forceable. An  oral  agreement  will  not 
serve  as  the  basis  to  institute  or  main- 
tain an  action  in  courts  involving  title. 
Is  it  the  intention  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado  to  decimate  that 
centuries-old  rule  with  reference  to  real 
estate  title  and  say  that  on  the  basis  of 
an  oral  statement  by  one  man.  which 
would  be  refuUble  only  by  an  oral  denial 
by  the  other,  we  are  going  to  determine 
real  esUte  titles? 

This  issue  has  been  thrashed  out  by 
long  experience  and  by  perhaps  wiser 
heads  than  are  now  In  this  Chamber.  It 
was  decided  that  you  cannot  tamper  with 
leal  estate  on  the  basis  of  an  oral  trans- 
action. If  writing  is  not  required  by  this 
amendment  we  will  be  flying  in  the  face 
of  the  experience  of  centuries  and  the 
property  titles  will  be  undeimined. 

What  observation  would  the  Senator 
have  on  that  inasmuch  as  he  would  strike 
out  the  words  "in  writing"  from  his 
amendment? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  need.  It  is  true 
I  would  have  preferred  to  have  the  words 
••in  writing"  contained  in  this  amend- 
ment. It  has  been  pointed  out  by  the 
manager  of  the  biU,  however,  that  when 
two  parties  deal  with  each  other  It  might 
never  occur  to  a  man  to  make  an  offer 
in  writing  and,  therefore,  this  need  not 
be  done. 

I  v.'ould  like  to  point  out  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  he  is  entirely  correct  in  his 
remarks  about  the  question  of  the 
statute  of  frauds.  The  statute  of  frauds 
is  applicable  so  far  as  I  know  In  every 
State  of  the  Union  and  as  much  applica- 
ble in  the  State  of  Colorado  as  in  the 
State  of  Nebraska.  However,  we  are  not 
really  dealing  here  with  the  statute  of 
frauds  per  se;  rather,  we  are  dealing 
with  violation  of  a  new  right  which  is 
set  up  in  the  bill  by  this  proposed  legis- 
lation. We  are  not  at  this  point  dealing 
with  whether  the  man  made  enforceable 
contract,  whether  the  man  can  be  said 
to  have  violated  the  principles  of  the 
act  with  respect  to  disc;imlnatlon  by  rea- 
son of  the  fact  that  he  did  or  did  not 
make  a  bona  flde  offer  for  It. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  yield  on  such  of 
rny  time  as  I  may  need? 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  What  a  contradiction 
in  words,  Mr.  President.  It  is  said  that 
this  does  not  deal,  per  se.  with  the 
statute  of  frauds  or  with  Utles.  Let  me 
say  that  it  goes  further  than  that,  be- 
cause the  statute  of  frauds  pertains  to 
civil  actions.  This  section  makes  of  It 
a  crime,  and  then  does  more.  It  provides 
the  basis  for  implementing  the  enforce- 
ment provisions  which  begin  on  page  17, 


line  7.  In  other  words,  there  Is  a  basis 
for  an  action  affecting  title  because 
there  was  a  violation  of  law— there  was 
discrimination,  and  the  action  is  based. 
In  many  conceivable  instances,  only  on 
the  discussions,  oral  in  character,  before 
they  are  reduced  to  writing. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  yield? 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  I  thought  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  stated  that  the  provi- 
sions we  are  dealing  with  could  be  made 
the  basis  for  crime.  The  Senator  from 
Nebraska  should  be  advised  that  there 
is  no  criminal  provision  in  the  fair  hous- 
ing section  on  that. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  But  It  makes  It  unlaw- 
ful. It  Is  a  crime  not  in  the  sense  of  meet- 
ing with  sanctions  but  certainly— well, 
technically  perhaps  I  overstated  it.  but 
it  makes  it  unlawful  to  do  so. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  We  are  prepared  to  ac- 
cept the  amendment. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  yield? 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PEARSON.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
manaper  of  the  bill  will  accept  the 
amendment.  It  provides  here  that  it  shall 
be  imlawful  to  refuse  to  sell.  There  is 
no  problem  with  that.  Also,  to  refuse  to 
rent — I  can  see  how  that  would  be  subject 
to  clear,  persuasive  proof.  But.  to  refuse 
to  negotiate,  the  third  part  here,  in  the 
exchanges  which  are  inherent  in  any  ne- 
gotiation I  would  find  it  difficult  to  pro- 
ceed under  this  act.  For  that  reason,  and 
in  relation  to  that  part,  in  addition  to 
the  point  made  by  the  sponsor  of  the 
amendment.  I  think  that  this  amend- 
ment of  a  bona  flde  offer  would  give 
a  great  deal  of  value  to  proceeding  under 
that  part  which  deals  with  parties  who 
i-efuse  to  negotiate  as  to  sale  or  as  to 
rentsds.  I  merely  make  that  point  in  sup- 
port of  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.   ALLOTT.   I   thank  the   Senator 
from  Kansas  very  much. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  ready  to  vote. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  could 

we  have  the  clerk  read  how  the  modifled 

amendment  appears  in  section  204(a)? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  On 
page  11.  line  7,  after  the  word  "rent"  In- 
sert the  following:  "after  the  making 
of  a  bona  flde  offer,  or". 
.  Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  my  administrative  as- 
sistant. Prances  Henderson,  may  be  per- 
mitted the  privilege  of  the  floor  during 
consideration  of  the  pending  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado, as  modified. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
what  was  the  request? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  parliamentary  situation? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ques- 
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tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  is  recognized  for  1 
minute.  ,^     ^    ^ 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  to  re- 
capitulate, under  the  present  law.  In  all 
the  States  that  I  know  of,  an  oral  offer 
involving  real  estate,  orally  accepted, 
cannot  affect  real  estate  Utle.  Now  It  is 
proposed  to  make  an  oral  offer,  orally 
rejected,  the  sole  basis  of  a  court  action 
which  can  affect  the  title  to  real  estate. 

Thus,  I  say  again,  this  is  completely 
contrary  to  the  laws  on  real  estate  as 
they  have  existed  for  many,  many 
generations. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  yield  to  me.  on 

my  own  time?  ,      o.  ..• 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts. 
"  Mr.  BROOKE.  Is  the  Senator  saying 
that  negotiations  must  be  in  writing? 
\s  I  understand  the  law,  the  statute  of 
frauds  says  that  a  contract  to  sell  land 
must  be  In  writing.  I  think  that  every 
State  in  the  Union  abides  by  that. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  This  has  to  do  with  a 
contract  of  sale. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  We  arc  talking  about 
negotiations.  Is  it  the  position  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska 
that  negotiations  must  be  In  writing? 

Mr  HRUSKA.  The  way  I  understand 
"to  refuse  to  sell"  or  "to  refuse  to  nego- 
tiate" Involves  th£  ultimate  issue  of  sale 
under  tm&  bill.  It  is  upon  refusal  to  sell 
that  the  action  is  based.  But  under  the 
statute  of  frauds,  the  ultimate  issue  of 
sale  has  to  be  in  writing  before  a  court 
will  take  Jurisdiction  of  it. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  The  statute  of  frauds 
would  cover  the  purchase  and  sale  agree- 
ment or  the  selling  of  property,  but  not 
the  negotiations. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  This  involves  purchase 
and  sale.  It  is  when  there  is  a  refusal  to 
sell  that  an  action  affecting  title  may  be 
brought. 

Mr  BROOKE.  I  thank  the  Senator.      . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment,  as 
modifled,  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 

I  Mr.    ALLOTT). 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
as  modified  wat  ?«Teed  to  be  recon- 
.^idered. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    568 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
State  of  Colorado  is  doing  so  well  today 
that  I  call  up  my  amendment  No.  568 
and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

Th'  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  In  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dom- 
iNicK,  is  as  follows: 

On  page  17.  line  8,  before  the  word  -Wtth- 
in"  add  the  following  new  sentence:  "Upon 
receipt  of  such  a  complaint  the  Secretary 
shall  furnish  a  copy  of  the  same  to  the  per- 
son or  persons  who  allegedly  committed  or 
are  about  to  commit  the  alleged  discrimina- 
tory housing  practice." 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  refers  to  page  17,  line  8. 
That  reference  Is  to  the  Dlrksen  substi- 
tute as  originally  introduced.  In  the  star 
print,  my  amendment  refers  to  page  17, 

line  13. 

I  hope  that  the  Senator  in  charge  of 
the  bill  will  accept  mv  amendment.  It  Is 
a  very  simple  one.  If  I  may  have  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senator  in  charge  of  the 

bill 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  am  listening. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  My  amendment  pro- 
vides if  anyone  complains  that  he  is 
being  discriminated  against,  and  files  a 
complaint  with  the  Secretary,  the  Secre- 
tary must  serve  a  copy  of  it  or  send  a 
copy  of  it  to  the  one  who  is  complained 
against. 

At  the  moment,  there  is  no  require- 
ment that  the  one  who  is  allegedly  ex- 
ercising discrimination  will  receive  a 
copy  of  the  complaint. 

It  would  strike  me  that  the  very  least 
we  could  do,  before  any  investigation  is 
carried  on.  is  to  let  the  one  who  is  sup- 
posedly in  error  know  what  he  is  in  error 
about.  That  is  the  easiest  way  to  do  it.  It 
is  the  same  procedure  that  was  used  in 
the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Senator  in 
charge  of  the  bill  wlU  accept  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  we 
would  like  to  have  a  moment  or  two  to 
explore  and  analyze  the  Senator's 
amendment  before  we  decide.  Thus.  I 
obsen'e  the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  on  page 
18  of  the  Dirksen  substitute,  starting 
with  line  10,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the 
Secretary  is  reqinred  to  provide  a  copy 
of  the  complaint  to  the  compliance  m 
order  to  give  him  a  chance  to  answer. 
Tlierefore,  since  we  intsrpret  the  statute 
to  require  this  provision  in  any  event,  we 
think  the  amendment  by  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  clarifies  it  and  obviates 
any  confusion  or  difficulties.  We  are  glad 
to  acceot  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  T  thank  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


INTERFERENCE  WITH  CIVIL 
RIGHTS 

Tlie  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iK.R.  2516)  to  prescribe 
!)enalties  for  certain  acts  of  violence  or 
intimidation,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
v.'ill  call  the  loll. 

Tlie  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  the 
ordar  for  the  quorimi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFTCER  <Mr. 
Montoya  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  AMERICAN  INDIAN— MESSAGE 

FROM   THE   PRESIDENT    «H.   DOC. 

No.  272  • 

Tlje  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Ciiair  lays  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
on  tiie  American  Indian.  Without  objec- 
tion, the  message  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  without  beine  read,  and  will  be 
appropriately  referred. 

Tlae  message  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
iis  follows:  • 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Mississippi  and  Utah — the  Potomac 
and  the  Chattahoochee — Appalachia  and 
Shenandoah.  The  words  of  the  Indian 
have  become  our  words — the  names  of 
otir  states  and  streams  and  landmarks. 
His  myths  and  his  heroes  enrich  om- 
literature. 

His  lore  colors  our  art  and  our  lan- 
guage. 

For  two  centuries,  the  American  Indian 
has  been  a  symbol  of  the  drama  and 
excitement  of  the  earliest  America. 

But  for  two  centuries,  he  has  been  an 
alien  in  his  own  land. 

Relation.'?  bctvrcn  the  United  States 
Government  and  the  tribes  were  origi- 
nally in  the  hands  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment. UntU  1871.  the  United  States 
treated  the  Indian  tribes  as  foreign 
nations. 

It  has  been  only  44  years  since  the 
United  States  affirmed  the  Indian's  citi- 
zenship: the  full  political  equality  essen- 
tial for  human  dignity  in  a  democratic 
society. 
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It  has  been  only  22  years  since  Con- 
gress enacted  the  Indian  Claims  Act  to 
acltnowledge  the  Nation  s  debt  to  the 
first  Americans  for  their  land. 

But  political  equality  and  compensa- 
tion for  ancestral  lands  are  not  enough. 
The  American  Indian  deserves  a  chance 
to  develop  his  Ulents  and  share  fully  m 
the  future  of  our  Nation. 

The  e  are  about  600,000  Indians  in 
America  today.  Some  400.000  live  on  or 
near  reservations  in  25  States.  The  le- 
maining  200.000  have  moved  to  our  clUes 
and  towns.  The  most  strikmg  fact  about 
the   American   Indians   today    is   their 

^' — Fif^ty^thousand  Indian  famUies  Uve 
in  unsanitary,  dilapidated  dwellixigs: 
many  in  huts,  shanties,  even  aban- 
doned automobiles. 
—The  unemployment  rate  among  In- 
dians  is   nearly   40   percentr— more 
than  ten  times  the  national  average. 
—Fifty  percent  of  Indian  schoolchil- 
dren—double   the    national    aver- 
age^^op    out    before    completing 
high  school. 
—Indian  Uteracy  rates  are  among  tne 
lowest  in  the  NaUon:  the  rates  of 
sickness  and  poverty  are  among  tne 
highest.  ^    ^        ^. 

—Thousands  of  Indians  who  have  mi- 
grated  into  the  cities  find  them- 
selves untrained  for  jobs  and  un- 
prepared for  urban  life. 
-The   average  age   of   death  of   an 
American  Indian  today  is  44  years; 
for  all  other  Americans,  it  is  65. 
The  American  Indian,  once  proud  and 
free    is   torn   now   between   white   and 
tribal  values:  between  the  politics  and 
language  of  the  white  man  and  his  own 
historic   culture.   His  problems,  sharp- 
ened by  years  of  defeat  and  exploitation, 
neglect  and  inadequate  effort.  wUl  take 
many  years  to  overcome. 

But  recenr.  landmark  laws— the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act.  the  Elementary 
and  Secondai-y  Education  Act.  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act- 
have  given  us  an  opportunity  to  deal 
with  the  persistent  problems  of  the 
American  Indian.  The  time  has  come  to 
focus  our  efforts  on  the  plight  of  the 
American  Indian  through  these  and  the 
other  laws  passed  In  the  last  few  years. 
No  enlightened  Nation,  no  responsible 
government,  no  progressive  people  can 
sit  idly  by  and  permit  this  shocking  sit- 
uation to  continue. 

I  propose  a  new  goal  for  our  Indian 
programs:  A  goal  that  ends  the  old  de- 
bate about  "termination"  of  Indian  pro- 
grams and  stresses  self-determination; 
a  soal  that  erases  old  attitudes  of  pater- 
nalism and  promotes  partnership  self- 
help. 
Our  Qoal  must  be: 

—A  standard  of  living  for  the  Indtans 
equal  to  that  of  the  country  as  a 
whole.  ^  .. 
—Freedom  of  Choice:  An  opportunity 
to  remain  in  their  homelands,  if 
they  choose,  without  surrendering 
their  dignity:  an  opportunity  to 
move  to  the  towns  and  cities  of 
America,  if  they  choose,  equipped 
with  the  skills  to  live  in.  equality 
and  dignity.  .^  „., 
full    participation    in   the    life    of 
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modern  America,  with  a  full  share 
of  economic  opportunity  and  social 
justice.  ,  ^  , 

I  propose,  in  short,  a  policy  of  maxi- 
mum choice  for  the  American  Indian:  a 
policy  expressed  in  programs  of  seii- 
help.  self-development,  self-determina- 

To  start  toward  our  goal  in  Fiscal 
1969  I  recommend  that  the  Congress 
appropriate  one-half  a  billion  dollai^s  for 
programs  targeted  at  the  American 
Indian— about  10  percent  more  than 
Fiscal  1968. 

STHENCHTXNED  FEDERAL  LEADERSHIP 

In  the  past  four  years,  with  the  advent 
of  major  new  programs,  several  agencies 
have  undertaken  independent  efforts  to 
help  the  American  Indian.  Too  often, 
there  has  been  too  little  coordination  be- 
tween agencies:  and  no  clear,  unified 
policy  which  applied  to  all. 

To    launch    an    undivided,    Govern- 
ment-wide effort  in  this  area,  I  «"»/?««'' 
issuing  an  Executive  Order  to  establish 
a   National  Council  on   Indian  Oppor- 
tunity. ^         ,,     ,,,  y^ 
The  Chairman  of  the  Council  will  be 
the  Vice  President  who  will  bring  the 
problems  of  the  Indians  to  the  h  ghest 
levels  of  Government.  The  Council  will 
include  a  cross  section  of  Indian  leaders, 
and  high  government  officials  who  have 
programs  in  this  field: 
—The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who 
has     primary      responsibility     for 
Indian  Affairs. 
—The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  whose 
programs   affect   thousands  of   In- 
dians. 
—The  Secretary   of  Commerce,  who 
can  help  promote  economic  develop- 
ment of  Indian  lands. 
—The  Secretary  of  Labor,  whose  man- 
power programs  can  train  more  In- 
dians for  more  useful  employment. 
—The  Secretory  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  who  can  help  Indian 
communities  with  two  of  their  most 
pressing  needs— health  and  educa- 
tion. J  „  w 
—The  Secretory  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  who  can  bring  better 
housing  to  Indian  lands. 
—The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  whose  programs 
are  already  operating  in  several  In- 
dian communities. 
The  Council  will  review  Federal  pro- 
grams for  Indians,  make  broad  policy 
recommendations,  and  ensure  that  pro- 
grams reflect  the  needs  and  desires  of 
the  Indian  people.   Most  importont.  i 
have  asked  the  Vice  President,  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Council,  to  make  certain  that 
the  American  Indian  shares  fully  m  all 
our  Federal  programs. 

SELF-HELP     AND     SELP-DETEBMINATION 

The  greatest  hope  for  Indian  progress 
lies  in  the  emergence  of  Indian  leader- 
ship and  initiative  in  solving  Indian 
problems.  Indians  must  have  a  voice  in 
making  the  plans  and  decisions  in  pro- 
grams which  are  important  to  their  daily 

life 

Within  the  last  few  months  we  have 
seen  a  new  concept  of  community  de- 
velopment— a    concept    based    on    self- 
•  help— work  successfully  among  Indians. 


Many  tribes  have  begun  to  administer 
activities  which  Federal  agencies  had 
long  performed  in  their  behalf: 

—On  the  Crow  Creek.  Lower  Bmle. 
and  Fort  Berthold  reservations  in 
the  Dakolas  and  on  reservations  in 
several  other  states,  imaginative 
new  work-experience  programs,  op- 
erated by  Indians  themselves,  pro- 
vide jobs  for  Indians  once  totally 
dependent  on  welfare. 
—The  Wai-m  Springs  Tribes  of  Ore- 
gon ran  an  extensive  program  to 
repair  flood  damage  on  their  reser- 
vation. 

The  Oglala  Sioux  of  South  Dakota 

and  the  Zunls  of  New  Mexico  are 
now  contracting  to  provide  law  en- 
forcement services  for  their  com- 
munities. 
^The  Navajos — who  this  year  cele- 
brate the  100th  anniversary  of  their 
peace     treaty     with     the     United 
Stotes— furnish    many    community 
services  normally  provided  by  the 
Federal  government,  either  through 
contract  or  with  funds  from  their 
own  Treasury. 
Passive  acceptance  of  Federal  service 
Is  giving  way  to  Indian  Involvement. 
More  than  ever  before,  Indian  needs  arc 
being  identified  from  the  Indian  view- 
point— as  they  should  be. 

This  principle  is  the  key  to  progresf. 
for  Indians— just  as  it  has  been  for  oth- 
er Americans.  If  we  base  our  programs 
upon  it,  the  day  will  come  when  the  re- 
lationship between  Indians  and  the 
Government  will  be  one  of  full  partner- 
ship— not  dependency. 

EDUCATION 

The  problems  of  Indian  education  are 

legion : 

Ten  percent  of  American  Indians 

over  age  14  have  had  no  schooling 
at  all. 

Nearly  60  percent  have  less  than  an 

eighth  grade  education. 
—Half  of  our  Indian  children  do  not 

finish  high  school  today. 
—Even  those  Indians  attending  school 
are  plagued  by  language  barriers, 
by  isolation  In  remote  areas,  by  lack 
of  a  tradition  of  academic  achieve- 
ment. 
Standard    schooling    and    vocational 
training  will  not  be  enough  to  overcome 
the  educational  difficulties  of  the  Indi- 
ans. More  intensive  and  imaginative  ap- 
proaches are  needed. 

The  legislation  enacted  in  the  past 
four  years  gives  us  the  means  to  make 
the  special  effort  now  needed  in  Indian 
education:  The  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act.  the  Education  Pro- 
fessions Development  Act.  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act.  and  the  Higher 
Education  Act. 
The  challenge  is  to  use  this  legislation 

crc&Uvcly 

/  have  directed  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare: 
—To  work  together  to  make  these  pro- 
grams responsive  to  the  needs  of  In- 
dians. 
—To  develop  a  concentrated  effort  m 
Indian    education   with    State   and 
local  Oigencies.  This  is  critical  if  the 
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two-thirds  of  Indian  schoolchildren 
in  non-Indian  public  schools  are  to 
get  the  special  help  they  sorely  need. 

PRE-SCHOOL    PROGRAMS 

In  the  past  few  years  we  as  a  Nation 
have  come  to  recognize  the  irreplaceable 
importance  of  the  earliest  years  in  a 
child's  life.  Pre-school  education  and 
care— valuable  for  all  children— arc  ur- 
gentlv  needed  for  Indian  children. 

We  must  set  a  goal  to  enroll  every  four 
and  five-iiear-old  Indian  child  in  a  pre- 
school jrogram  by  1971. 

For  1969.  I  am  requesting  funds  to: 
—Make  the  Head  Start  Program  avail- 

abl"  to  10.000  Indian  children. 
—Establish,  for  the  first  time,  kinder- 
gartens for  4.500  Indian  youngsters 
next  September. 
To  encourage  Indian  involvement  in 
this  educational  process.  I  am  asking  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  assure  that 
each  of  these  kindergartens  employ  local 
Indian  teacher  aides  as  well  as  trained 
teachers. 

FEDERAL    INDIAN    SCHOOLS 

Since  1961.  we  have  undertaken  a  sub- 
stantial program  to  improve  the  245  Fed- 
eral Indian  schools,  which  are  attended 
by  over  50,000  children.  That  effort  is 
now  half  completed.  It  will  continue. 
But  good  facilities  are  not  enough. 
/  am  asking  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, in  cooperation  with  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  to 
establish  a  model  community  school  sys- 
tem for  Indians.  These  schools  will: 
—Have  the  finest  teachers,  familiar 
with  Indian  history,  culture  and  lan- 
guage. 
Feature  an  enriched  curriculum,  spe- 
cial guidance  and  counseling  pro- 
grams, modern  Instruction  materials, 
and  a  sound  program  to  teach  Eng- 
lish as  a  second  language. 
— Serve  the  local  Indian  population  as 
a  community  center  for  activities 
ranging  from  adult  education  classes 
to  social  gatherings. 
To  reach  this  goal,  I  propose  that  the 
Congress  appropriate  $5.5  million  to  at- 
tract and  hold  talented  and  dedicated 
teachers  at  Indian  schools  and  to  provide 
200  additional  teachers  and  other  pro- 
fessionals to  enrich  instruction,  counsel- 
ing and  other  programs. 

To  help  make  the  Indian  school  a  vital 
part  of  the  Indian  community.  I  am 
directing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
establish  Indian  school  boards  for  Fed- 
eral Indian  Schools.  School  board  mem- 
bers—selected by  their  communities- 
will  receive  whatever  training  Is  neces- 
sary to  enable  them  to  carrr  out  t!:?ir 
respor.s!b!!!tl?E. 

HIGHER   EDUCATION 

Indian  vouth  must  be  given  more  op- 
portunities to  develop  their  talents  fully 
and  to  pursue  their  ambitions  free  cf 
arbitrary  barriers  to  learning  and  em- 
ployment, Tliey  must  have  a  chance  to 
become  professionals:  doctors,  nurses, 
engineers,  managers  and  teachers. 

For  the  young  Indian  of  today  will 
eventually  become  the  bridge  between 
two  cultui-es.  two  languages,  and  two 
ways  of  life. 

Therefore,   we   must   open   wide   the 
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doors  of  career  training  and  higher  edu- 
cation to  all  Indian  students  who  qualify. 
To  reach  this  goal: 

—I  am  requesting  $3  ynillion  in  Fiscal 
1969  for  college  scholarship  grants, 
to  include  for  the  first  time 
living  allowances  for  Indian  stu- 
dents and  their  families  to  help 
capable  young  Indians  meet  the 
costs  of  higher  education. 

/  am  asking  the  Secretary  of  Health, 

Education,  and  Welfare  to  make  a 
special  and  sustained  effort  to  as- 
sure that  our  regular  scholarship 
and  loan  programs  are  available  to 
Indian  high  school  graduates. 
—I  am  asking  the  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity  to  es- 
tablish a  special  Upward  Bound  pro- 
gram for  Indian  high  school  stu- 
dents. 

HEALTH  AND  MEDICAL  CARE 


The  health  level  of  the  American  In- 
dian is  the  lowest  of  any  major  popula- 
tion group  in  the  United  States: 

The  infant   mortality   rate   among 

Indians  is  34.5  per  1,000  births— 12 
points  above  the  National  average. 

The  incidence  of  tuberculosis  among 

Indians  and  Alaska  natives  is  about 
five  times  the  National  average. 
—More  than  half  of  the  Indians  obtain 
water  from  contaminated  or  poten- 
tially dangerous  sources,  and  use 
waste  disposal  facilities  that  are 
grossly  inadequate. 

Viral    infections,    pneumonia,    and 

malnutrition— all  of  which  contrib- 
ute to  chronic  ill  health  and  mental 
retardation — are  common  among 
Indian  children. 
We  have  made  progress.  Since  1963: 
—The  infant  death  rate  has  declined 
21  percent. 

Deaths  from  tuberculosis  are  down 

29  Dcrccrit 
^The  number  of  outpatient  visits  to 
clinics  and  health  centers  rose  16 
percent. 
But  much  more  remains  to  be  done. 
/  propose  that  the  Congress  increase 
health  programs  for  Indians  by  about 
ten  percent,  to  $112   million  in  Fiscal 
1969,    with    special   emphasis    on   child 
health  programs. 

But  if  we  are  to  solve  Indian  health 
problems,  the  Indian  people  themselves 
must  improve  their  public  health  and 
family  health  practices.  This  wiU  require 
a  new  effort  to  involve  Indian  families 
in  a  crusade  for  better  health. 

Recent  experience  demonstrates  that 
Indians  have  been  successful  in  working 
side  by  side  with  health  professionals: 

They  have  organized  tribal  health 

committees  to  review  Indian  health 
problems  and  design  programs  lor 
solving  them. 
—They  have  launched  new  programs 
in  sanitation,  mental  health,  alco- 
holism, and  accident  control. 

A    cooperative    Indian-government 

project  to  provide  safe  water  and 
disposal  systems  for  44.000  Indians 
and  Alaska  native  families  has 
proved  successful.  For  every  Federal 
dollar  spent,  Indian  Americans  have 
contributed  another  40  cents  in 
labor,  materials  and  actual  funds. 


/  am  directing  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  build  a  ••com- 
munity participation"  component  into 
every  Federal  health  program  for  Indtans 
which  lends  itself  to  this  approach. 

Essential  to  this  effort  will  be  a  large, 
well-trained  corps  of  community  health 
aides  drawn  from  the  Indian  population: 
nursing  assistants,  health  record  clerks, 
medical -social  aides  and  nutrition  work- 
ers. These  community  health  aides  can 
g'catly  assist  professional  health  work- 
ers in  bringing  health  services  to  Indian 
communities. 

/  recommend  that  the  Congress  appro- 
priate funds  to  train  and  employ  more 
than  600  new  community  Indian  health 
aides  in  the  Public  Health  Service. 

These  aides  will  serve  nearly  200.000 
Indians  and  Alaska  natives  in  their  home 
communities,  teaching  sound  health 
practices  to  the  Indian  people  in  several 
critical  fields:  prenatal  health,  child 
care,  home  sanitotion  and  personal 
hygiene. 

Our  goal  is  first  to  narrow,  then  to 
close  the  wide  breach  between  the  health 
standards  of  Indians  and  other  Ameri- 
cans. But  before  large  investments  in 
Federally-sponsored  health  services  can 
pay  lasting  dividends,  we  must  build  a 
solid  base  of  Indian  community  action 
for  better  health. 

JOBS    AND     ECONOMIC     DEVELOPMENT 

The  plight  of  the  Indians  gives  grim 
testimony  to  the  devastating  effects  of 
unemployment   on   the    individual,   the 
family,  and  the  community : 
—Nearly  40  percent  of  the  labor  force 
on  Indian  lands  is  chronically  unem- 
ployed, compared  with  a  national 
unemployment  rate  of  3.5  percent. 
—Of  the  Indians  who  do  work,  a  third 
are  underemployed  in  temporary  or 
seasonal  jobs. 
—Fifty  percent  of  Indian  families  have 
cash  incomes  below  $2,000  a  year;  75 
percent  have  incomes  below  $3,000. 
With  rare  exception,  Indian  communi- 
ties are  so  underdeveloped  that  there  is 
little,  if  any,  opportunity  for  significant 
social  or  economic  progress. 

Two  percent  of  all  the  land  in  the 
United  States  is  Indian  land.  Indian 
lands  are  about  the  size  of  all  the  New 
England  States  and  a  small  slice  of  New 
York,  But  many  of  their  resources— oil, 
gas.  coal,  uranium,  timber,  water— await 
development. 

The  economic  ills  of  Indian  areas  can 
have  a  major  impact  upon  neighboring 
regions  as  well.  It  is  not  only  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  Indians,  but  of  the  entire 
Nation,  to  expand  Indian  economic  op- 
portunity. 

JOBS 

Special  employment  programs  have 
been  established  to  help  meet  the  needs 
of  Indians.  In  1967  alone,  more  than 
10.000  men  and  women  received  training 
and  other  help  to  get  jobs  under  the  In- 
dian Bureau's  programs — double  the 
number  served  4  years  ago.  These  pro- 
grams : 

Provide    all-expenses-paid    training 

and  placement  for  Indian  adults. 

Develop  projects  in  cooperation  with 

private  industry,  in  which  families 
prepare  together  for  the  transition 
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from  welfare  dependency  to  useful, 
productive  work. 

To  meet  the  increasing  demand,  I  pro- 
pose that  the  Indian  Vocational  Training 
Program  be  expanded  to  the  full  authori- 
zation of  $25  million  in  Fiscal  1969 — 
nearly  double  the  funds  appropriated  last 
year. 

In  the  State  of  the  Union  message.  I 
proposed  a  25  percent  increstse— to  $2.1 
billion — In  our  manpower  training  pro- 
grams for  Fiscal  1969. 

As  a  part  of  this  effort.  I  have  asked 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  expand  the 
Concentrated  Employment  Program  to 
include  Indian  reservations. 

»*KA   OKVKLOPlCXirr 

The  economic  development  of  poten- 
tially productive  Indian  areas  suffers 
from  a  lack  of  base  capital  to  permit 
Indians  to  take  advantage  of  sound  in- 
vestment opportunities  and  to  attract 
private  capital. 

The  Indian  Resources  Development 
Act,  now  pending  before  Congress,  con- 
tains provisions  to  spark  this  kind  of 
Investment. 

The  central  feature  of  this  Act  Is  an 
authorization  of  $500  million  for  an  In- 
dian loan  guaranty  and  insurance  fund 
and  for  a  direct  loan  revolving  fund. 

These  funds  would: 

— Provide  the  foundation  for  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  Indian  lands. 

— Encourage  light  industry  to  locate  on 
or  near  Indian  reservations. 

— Permit  better  development  of  natu- 
ral resources. 

— Encourage  development  of  the  tour- 
ist potential  on  many  reservations. 

The  Indian  Resources  Development 
Act  would  also  permit  the  issuance  of 
Federal  coiporate  charters  to  Indian 
tribes  or  groups  of  Indians.  This  charter 
gives  them  the  means  to  compete  with 
other  communities  in  attracting  outside 
investment. 

/  urj^e  the  Congress  to  enact  this  pro- 
gram for  the  economic  development  of 
Indian  resources. 

«OAOS    FOB    ECONOMIC    OrVELOPMLNT 

Without  an  adequate  system  of  roads 
to  link  Indian  areas  with  the  rest  of  our 
Nation,  community  and  economic  devel- 
opment, Indian  self-help  programs,  and 
even  education  cannot  go  forward  as 
rapidly  as  they  should. 

Large  areas  inhabited  by  Indians  are 
virtually  Inaccessible.  For  example,  on 
the  vast  Navajo-Hopl  area  there  are  only 
30  percent  as  many  miles  of  surfaced 
roads  per  1.000  square  miles  as  In  rural 
areas  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 

The  woefully  inadequate  road  systems 
in  Indian  areas  must  be  improved.  Good 
roads  are  desperately  needed  for  eco- 
nomic development.  And  good  roads  may 
someday  enable  the  Indian  people  to 
keep  their  young  children  at  -home,  in- 
stead of  having  to  send  them  to  far- 
away boarding  schools. 

/  propose  an  amendment  to  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  Act  increasing  the  author- 
ization for  Indian  road  construction  to 
$30  million  annually  beginning  tn  Fiscal 
1970. 

■SSENn.\L  COMMUNTTT  SXXVICXS 
HOUSING 

Most  Indian  housing  is  far  worse  than 
the  housing  In  many  slums  of  our  large 
cities. 


To  begin  our  attack  on  the  backlog 
of  substandard  housing : 
—I  have  asked  the  SecreUry  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  to  In- 
crease Indian  home  construction  by 
an  additional  1.000  units  this  coming 
year,  for  a  toUl  of  2.500  armually. 
— I  propose  that  the  Congress  double 
the  Fiscal  1968  appropriations — to  S6 
million  in  1969— for  a  broad  home 
Improvement  program. 
These  steps  are  a  strong  start  toward 
improving  living  conditions  among  In- 
dians, while  we  deal  with  the  underlying 
causes  of  inadequate  housing.  But  the 
present  housing  law  is  too  rigid  to  meet 
the  special  needs  and  conditions  of  our 
Indian  population. 

/  am  therefore  submitting  legislation 
to  open  the  door  for  more  Indians  to  re- 
ceive low-cost  housing  aid,  and  to  extend 
the  loan  programs  of  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  to  tribal  lands. 
In  addition: 

— The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  will  review  construc- 
tion standards  for  Indian  homes  to 
ensure  flexibility  in  design  and  con- 
struction of  Indian  housing. 
— The  Secretaries  of  the  Interior  and 
Housing  and  Urban  Development 
will  explore  new  low-cost  techniques 
of  construction  suitable  to  a  stepped- 
up  Indian  housing  program. 

COMMmnTT    ACTION 

Programs  under  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  have  improved  morale  in  In- 
dian communities.  They  have  given 
tribes  new  opportunities  to  plan  and 
carry  out  social  and  economic  projects. 
Community  action  programs,  particu- 
larly Head  Start,  deserve  strong  support. 

/  am  asking  the  Congress  to  provide 
$22.7  million  in  Fiscal  1969  for  these  im- 
portant efforts. 

WATZK    AND     SCWCK    PROJECTS 

Shorter  life  expectancy  and  higher  in- 
fant mortality  among  Indians  are  caused 
in  large  part  by  unsanitary  water  sup- 
plies and  contamination  from  unsafe 
waste  disposal. 

The  Federal  Government  has  author- 
ity to  join  with  individual  Indians  to  con- 
struct these  facilities  on  Indian  lands. 
The  Goverimient  contributes  the  capi- 
tal. The  Indian  contributes  the  labor. 

To  step  up  this  program,  I  recommend 
that  the  Congress  increase  appropria- 
tions for  safe  water  and  sanitary  toaste 
disposal  facilities  by  30  percent — from 
$10  million  in  Fiscal  1968  to  $13  million 
in  Fiscal  1969. 

Civil  Rights 

A    BIU.   OP    alCHTS    rOR    INDIANS 

In  1934.  Congress  passed  the  Indian 
Reorganization  Act,  which  laid  the 
groundwork  for  democratic  self-govern- 
ment on  Indian  reservations.  This  Act 
was  the  forerxmner  of  the  tribal  consti- 
tutions— the  charters  of  democratic 
practice  among  the  Indians. 

Yet  few  tribal  constitutions  Include  a 
bill  of  rights  for  individual  Indians.  The 
basic  individual  rights  which  most  Amer- 
icans enjoy  in  relation  to  their  govern- 
ment— enshrined  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States — 
are  not  safeguarded  for  Indians  in  rela- 
tion to  their  tribes. 

A  new  Indian  Rights  Bill  is  pending 


in  the  Congress.  It  would  protect  the  In- 
dividual rights  of  Indians  in  such  mat- 
ters as  freedom  of  speech  and  religion, 
unreasonable  search  and  seizure,  a 
speedy  and  fair  trial,  and  the  right  to 
habeas  corpus.  The  Senate  passed  an 
Indian  Bill  of  Rlghte  last  year.  /  urge 
the  Congress  to  complete  action  on  that 
Bill  of  Rights  in  the  current  session. 

In  addition  to  providing  new  protec- 
tion for  members  of  tribes,  this  bill 
would  remedy  another  matter  of  grave 
concern  to  the  American  Indian. 

Fifteen  years  ago,  the  Congress  gave 
to  the  States  authority  to  extend  their 
criminal  and  civil  jurisdictions  to  include 
Indian  reservations — where  Jurisdiction 
previously  was  in  the  hands  of  the  In- 
dians themselves. 

Fairness  and  basic  democratic  princi- 
ples require  that  Indians  on  the  affected 
lands  have  a  voice  in  deciding  whether 
a  State  will  assume  legal  jurisdiction  on 
their  land. 

/  urge  the  Congress  to  enact  legisla- 
tion that  would  provide  for  tribal  con- 
sent before  such  extensions  of  jurisdic- 
tion take  place. 

OIT-RESERVATION    INDIANS 

Most  of  us  think  of  Indians  as  living 
in  their  own  communities — geograph- 
ically, socially  and  psychologically  re- 
mote from  the  main  current  of  American 
Ufe. 

Until  World  War  n,  this  was  an  ac- 
curate picture  of  most  Indian  people. 
Since  that  time,  however,  the  number  of 
Indians  living  in  towns  and  urban  cen- 
ters has  increased  to  200.000. 

Indians  in  the  towns  and  cities  of  our 
country  have  urgent  needs  for  educa- 
tion, health,  welfare,  and  rehabilitation 
services,  which  are  far  greater  than  that 
of  the  general  population. 

These  needs  can  be  met  through  Fed- 
eral, State  and  local  programs.  /  am  ask- 
ing the  new  Council  on  Indian  Oppor- 
tunity to  study  this  problem  and  report 
to  me  promptly  on  actions  to  meet  the 
needs  of  Indians  in  our  cities  and  towns. 

ALASKAN    NATIVB   CLAIMS 

The  land  rights  of  the  native  people 
of  Alaska — the  Aleuts,  Eskimos  and  In- 
dians— have  never  been  fully  or  fairly 
defined. 

Eighty-four  years  ago.  Congress  pro- 
tected the  Alaska  natives  in  the  use  and 
occupancy  of  their  lands.  But  then,  and 
again  when  Alaska  was  given  statehood, 
tongress  reserved  to  itself  the  power  of 
final  decision  on  ultimate  title. 

It  remains  our  unfinished  task  to  state 
in  law  the  terms  and  conditions  of  set- 
tlement, so  that  uncertainty  can  be  ended 
for  the  native  people  of  Alaska. 

Legislation  is  now  pending  to  resolve 
this  issue.  I  recommend  prompt  action 
on  legislation  to : 

— Give  the  native  people  of  Alaska  title 
to  the  lands  they  occupy  and  need  to 
sustain  their  villages. 
— Give  them  rights  to  use  additional 
lands  and  water  for  hunting,  trap- 
ping and  fishing  to  maintain  their 
traditional  way  of  life,  if  they  so 
choose. 
— Award  them  compensation  com- 
mensurate with  the  value  of  any 
lands  taken  from  them. 


THE  rlRST   AMERICANS 

The  program  I  propose  seeks  to  pro- 
mote Indian  development  by  improving 
health  and  education,  encouraging  long- 
term  economic  growth,  and  strengthen- 
ing commvmlty  institutions. 

Underlying  this  program  is  the  as- 
sumption that  the  Federal  government 
can  best  be  a  responsible  partner  in  In- 
dian progress  by  treating  the  Indian 
himself  as  a  full  citizen,  responsible  for 
the  pace  and  direction  of  his  develop- 
But  there  can  be  no  question  that  the 
government  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  a  responsibility  to  the 

Indians.  ,  ...  ^  „„i 

In  our  efforts  to  meet  that  responsi- 
bility, we  must  pledge  to  respect  fully 
the  dignity  and  the  uniqueness  of  the 
Indian  citizen. 
That  means  partnership — not  pater- 

We  must  affirm  the  right  of  the  first 
Americans  to  remain  Indians  while  ex- 
ercising their  rights  as  AmerlcaJis. 

We  must  affirm  their  right  to  freedom 
of  choice  and  self-determination. 

We  must  seek  new  ways  to  provide 
federal  assistance  to  Indians— with  new 
emphasis  on  Indian  self-help  and  with 
respect  for  Indian  culture. 

And  we  must  assure  the  Indian  people 
that  it  is  our  desire  and  intention  that 
the  special  relationship  between  the  In- 
dian and  his  government  grow  and 
flourish.  ^ .  . 

For,  the  first  among  us  must  not  oe 

last.  .  .        I 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  affirm  this  pol- 
icy and  to  enact  this  program. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  March  6,  1968. 
Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

Mr  President,  the  message  just  de- 
livered to  the  Senate  by  President  John- 
son entitled  "The  Forgotten  American, 
is  a  landmark  statement  on  American 
Indian  and  Alaskan  native  affairs.  It  is 
not  only  the  first  separate  message  on  Iri- 
dlan  affairs  ever  delivered  by  any  msl- 
dent  of  the  United  States  to  the  Con- 
gress but  It  Is  also,  In  my  judgment,  the 
greatest  statement  on  Indian  affairs  ever 
made  by  any  President  in  history. 

In  that  message  the  President  states 
our  national  goals  quite  clearly.  He  says 
that  we  must  create,  first,  "a  standard  of 
living  for  the  Indians  equal  to  that  of 
the  country  as  a  whole." 

Second.  "Freedom  of  choice,  an  op- 
portunity to  remain  in  their  homelands, 
if  they  choose,  without  surrendering  their 
dignity;  an  opportvmlty  to  move  to  the 
towns  and  cities  of  America,  if  they 
choose,  equipped  with  the  skills  to  live 
in  equality  and  dignity." 

Third  he  says  we  must  achieve  for  In- 
dians "full  parUcipatlon  in  the  life  of 
modem  America,  with  a  fuU  share  of  eco- 
nomic opportunity  and  social  justice. 

Yesterday,  Mr.  President.  In  testimony 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs, I  stated  that  I  felt  the  policy  of 
this  country  should  be  to  end  the  em- 
phasis on  termination  and  place  it  on  in- 
dividual and  tribal  self-determination. 

I  beUeve  that  In  this  message  the 
President   has   Issued   a   manifesto   on 


Indian  policy  which  demands  maximum 
real  choice  for  every  American  and  Alas- 
kan native  citizen. 
It  Is  time 


The  President's  National  Adlsory 
Commission  on  Civil  Disorders  recently 
said — 

to  adopt  strategies  for  action  tliat  will 
produce  qulcVt  and  visible  progress.  It  is 
time  to  make  good  the  promises  of  American 
democracy  to  all  citizens— urban  and  rural, 
white  and  black,  Spanish-surname,  American 
Indian,  and  every  minority  group. 

I  believe  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  In  this  message  on  Indian 
and  Alaskan  affairs,  has  heralded  a  new 
day  and  a  new  destiny  for  what  has  been 
the  forgotten  American. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  testimony  yes- 
terday before  the  Subcommittee  on  In- 
dian Affairs  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record.  _    „,^^^     ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Testimony  of  Senator  PMa>  R  Harris,  Demo- 
crat   OP   Oklahoma.    Before   the   Senate 

SUBCOMMriTEE  ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS,  ON  SEN- 
ATE Concurrent  Resolution  11,  March 
5.  1968 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  privileged  to  appear 
before  you  todav  to  offer  my  support  for 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  11.  Many  of 
us  non-Indians  In  government  have  been 
talking  for  a  long  time  about  changing  and 
improving  the  government's  policy  toward 
Indians  and  Alaskan  natives,  and  some  of 
us  have  been  especially  concerned— to  quote 
from  the  opening  words  of  the  Resolution— 
about  those  "adverse  economic,  health,  edu- 
cation and  social  conditions  which  prevent 
them  from  sharing  equally  In  the  great  social 
and  economic  advancements  achieved  for  our 
Nation"  No  one  has  been  more  concerned 
than  has  each  member  of  this  Committee. 

One  excellent  example  of  new  experimenta- 
tion which  ought  to  be  generalized  Is  the 
Rough  Rock  Demonstration  School  at 
Chinle.  Arizona,  In  which  Senator  Fannin 
has  been  deeply  Interested,  where  with 
imagination  and  really  useful  Innovations 
In  teaching  methods,  some  real  improvements 
in  the  achievement  of  Indian  children  ap- 
pear to  be  m  the  offing.  But  there  has  to  be 
more  than  one  such  example  If  real  progress 
Is  eolng  to  be  made  soon  enough. 

The  Division  of  Indian  Health  has  taken 
the  lead  In  developing  programs  to  recruit, 
train,  and  employ  subprofesslonals  In  health 
and  medical  occupations  in  some  field  opera- 
tlons  of  the  Division.  But  right  now  there 
are  only  950  such  auxiliary  health  person- 
nel throughout  the  Division,  60  percent  of 
whom  are  described  as  practical  nurses,  and 
only  three  of  whom  are  social  worker  aides. 
I   think   that   distribution   is   lopsided;    we 
need  many  more  social  worker  aides.  I  also 
think  that  the  Division  ought  to  expand  and 
improve  Its  subprofesslonal  program  so  that 
It  provides  built-in  career  ladders  for  auxil- 
iary aides.  This  would  mean  advanced  train- 
ing classes  and  regrilar  patterns  of  promo- 
tion to  higher  levels  of  authority,  responsi- 
bility   and  salary  for  subprofesslonals  who 
begin  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  The  same 
is  true  for  other  aspects  of  our  Indian  and 
Alaskan    native    programs,   where    we    neea 
strong  and  Intensive  support  for  P/og'-ams 
employing  subprofesslonal  teacher  aides  and 
welfare  aides. 

This  meager  progress  doesn  t  mean  we 
non-Indians  haven't  meant  ^«"' ,i°r,;!f 
have.  No  conquering  people  ever  did  more 


over  a  longer  period  of  time  to  try  to  assuage 
their  own  guilty  consciences  and  wipe  out 
the  111  effecu  of  conquest,  than  have  we 
But  we  have  gone  wrong,  and  we  know  It, 
and  that  makes  us  feel  worse.  When  we  feel 
worse  we  tend  to  try  all  the  harder  In  the 
same  old  wrong  ways.  There  Is  a  wave  of 
feeling  worse  going  on  all  over  the  country, 
and  there  has  been  for  some  time. 

What  are  these  inunense  problems  of  ae- 
prtvatlon— economic,  social,  and  political— 
which  we  have  so  long  grieved  over  but  made 
such  a  little  dent  In? 

As  Senator  McGovern  put  it  in  1»1«  ad- 
dress to  the  Senate  on  October  13.  1966. 
"Prom  the  moment  he  Is  born,  the  Indian 
infant  is  at  a  disadvantage  compared  to  his 
non-Indian  neighbor.  As  a  result  of  sharing 
space  with  from  five  to  ten  members  of  his 
family  in  a  house  that  U  unfit  for  habita- 
tion; deplorable  sanitary  conditions;  po  - 
luted  water;  Insufficient  food  to  provide  basic 
nutrition;  his  chances  of  making  it  through 
the  first  year  are  only  half  as  good  as  his 

non-Indian  neighbor."  

"The  family  Is  the  victim  of  Its  commu- 
nity's inability  to  provide  jobs.  These  com- 
munities cannot  provide  jobs  for  a  number 
of  reasons  not  the  least  of  which  are  un- 
trained workers;  a  work  force  without  a  his- 
tory of  long-term  steady  employment;  nade- 
quate  community  facilities  to  support  indus- 
tries- excessive  communicable  diseases  among 
the  work  force;  and  limited  transportation 
and  communication  systems  necessary  for 
Industrial  development.  The  effect  of  this 
situation  is  that  the  head  of  the  Indian  fam- 
ily has  less  than  a  50-50  chance  of  having 
and  holding  a  Job.  He  cannot  know  the  satis- 
faction of  bringing  home  a  regular  paycheck; 
his  wife  cannot  know  the  security  of  hay- 
ing that  paycheck  to  meet  the  family's  basic 
n^ds;   his  children  are  hungry  and  poorly 

clothed."  ^    ^        »     .„ 

In  many  ways  we  are  very  fortunate  in 
Oklahoma.  We  have  no  reservations.  It  has 
therefore  been  much  easier  for  Indians  In 
Oklahoma  to  become  a  part  of  the  total 
community  In  Oklahoma  than  It  has  In  res- 
ervation states,  and  we  have  produced  Indian 
humorists,  prima  ballerinas.  US.  Senator's 
wives  and  business  executives.  But  for  every 
Will  Rogers.  Maria  Tallchlef.  LaDonna  Harris 
and  W.  W.  Keeler,  there  are  thousands  of 
Oklahoma  Indians  who  do  not  even  have  a 
chance— and,  what  Is  worse,  will  not.  unless 
the  small  but  promising  beginnings  I  men- 
tioned earlier  are  tremendously  expanded  so 
that  these  benefits  and  advantages  are  ex- 
tended to  all  of  the  Indian  population  In  thU 
country,  wherever  they  live.  In  urban  areas 
as  well  as  on  reservations. 

What  about  Indian  education  In  Okla- 
homa? Although  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs, with  proper  pride,  reports  that  approxi- 
mately 90  percent  of  school-age  Oklahoma 
Indian  children  currently  attend  local  pub- 
lic schools,  a  recent  study  by  the  University 
of  Oklahoma  reveals  that  the  drop-out  rate 
among  Indian  children  in  public  schools  Is 
three  to  four  times  as  high  as  It  Is  among 
non-Indian  children.  In  three  eastern  Okla- 
homa counties  of  high  Indian  population, 
the  drop-out  rate  among  Indian  children  in 
public  schools  was  recently  found  to  be  70 
percent.  Whereas  the  average  American  child 
completes  between  11  and  12  grades,  the  1960 
U.S.  Census  revealed  that  among  Oklahoma 
Indian  children  the  median  number  of 
school  years  completed  was  only  8.8. 

The  principal  of  one  Oklahoma  public 
high  school  has  Indicated  that  about  one- 
third  of  his  students  are  Indians,  while  ap- 
proxlmaely  80  percent  of  all  student  absences 
and  drop-outs  In  his  school  are  Indian.  An- 
other western  Oklahoma  public  school  dis- 
trict reports  that  approximately  25  percent 
of  Its  school  enrollment  of  400  are  Indian,  yet 
only  11  Indians  have  graduated  from  that 
school  in  the  last  forty  years. 

What  about  iccome?  Among  Indians  Uv- 
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Ing  In  rural  areas  in  Oklahoma — and  we  do 
not  have  complete  figures  on  urban  areas — 
the  median  annual  income  was  only  $1,000 
in  I9«0  as  reported  by  the  Census.  A  study 
completed  in  a  western  Oklahoma  county  re- 
cently showed  that,  whereas  the  average  In- 
come for  all  males  In  that  county  was  »3  281. 
the  average  Income  for  Indian  males  in  that 
county  was  half  the  non- Indian  average,  or 
•1.613. 

Considering  these  facts.  It  Is  not  surprising 
that  Indian  unemployment  Is  at  a  shockingly 
high  level.  Although  I  cannot  get  current 
figures  on  Indian  unemployment  In  Okla- 
homa, nationally  nearly  half  of  Indiana  of 
working  age  are  chronically  unemployed 
Some  50.000  working-age  Indians  living  on 
reservations  are  unemployed  at  present,  and 
It  has  been  estimated  that  within  10  years 
10.000  new  Jobs  must  be  created  to  absorb 
population  growth  on  reservations. 

A  statement  made  by  this  Committee  two 
years  ago  Is  still  true  today:  "That  Indians 
remain  at  the  bottom  of  the  economic  lad- 
der, have  the  highest  rate  of  unemployment, 
live  in  the  poorest  hotislng.  and  stiller  chronic 
poverty.  Is  a  clear  indictment  of  past  pro- 
grams and  policies  pursued  by  the  Bureau  ' 
What  shall  we  do.  then,  about  the  problems 
of  Indians  una  Alaskan  natives? 

I  think  there  are  some  particular  areas  in 
which  we  especially  ought  to  seek  Improve- 
ment and  change,  right  away  I  would  like 
to  see  us  end  the  emphasis  on  termination 
and  place  It  on  Individual  as  well  as  tribal 
self -decermlna  tlon. 

I  would  like  to  see  a  tremendous  expan- 
sion of  Involvement  of  Indians  and  Alaskan 
natives  In  programs  which  are  designed  for 
their  beneht.  The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 
and  to  a  somewhat  lesser  extent  the  Division 
of  Indian  Health,  acted  for  a  great  many  years 
like  the  white  administrators  of   a  colonial 
empire.  The  disadvantages  of  such  a  system 
have  been  recounted  many  times.  They  In- 
clude the  view,  on  the  part  of  some  admin- 
istrators, that  Indians  and  Alaskan  natives 
are    child-like.    Incapable    of    advancing    to 
that  height  occupied  only  by  the  white  man 
where  one  can  be  allowed  a  little  resfwnsl- 
biliiy  for  his  own  destiny.  These  disadvan- 
tages include  the  fear,  on  the  part  of  Indians 
and  Alaskan  natives,  that  Increased  respon- 
sibilities    will     mean     termination     of     the 
meager  beneflto  which  the  programs  of  the 
Bureau  and  the  Division  have  offered  them. 
I  would  like  to  see  new  political  and  social 
arrangements  created  through  which  Indians 
and  Alaskan  natives  can  assert  greater  con- 
trol over  their  dally  lives  and  over  the  in- 
stitutions which  serve  them — as.  for  example. 
In  Indian  school  boards  and  boards  of  health. 
I  would  like  to  see  a  far  greater  commit- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  young  and  old  ideal- 
ists In  white  society  to  the  human  problems 
of  Indians  and  Alaskan  natives.  The  Peace 
Corps  offers  a  fine  model  in  this  respect,  and 
something  of   that   kind  should   be  Institu- 
tionalized, in  addition  to  VISTA,  for  greater 
opportunities  for  working  with  Indians  and 
Alaskan  natives 

I  would  like  to  see  schools  and  hospitals 
for  Indians  and  Alaskan  natives  become  mod- 
els for  the  nation 

I  would  like  to  see  the  opportunity  for  a 
Job  made  real  for  every  American  Indian  and 
Alaskan  native  who  can  work. 

I  would  like  to  see  us  clearly  state  the 
goals  of  our  policy  to  be  self-determination 
for  Indians  and  Alaskan  natives  and  a  real 
choice — not  one  limited  socially,  politically, 
or  economically — on  the  part  of  each  Indian 
and  Alaskan  native  Individual  to-  llv^  and 
work  where  he  wants  to  and  reach  his  full 
potential  We  must  recognize  the  right  to  be 
different— a  fundamental  right  in  America — 
but  we  must  make  full  participation  in  the 
total  society  for  those  who  desire*  It  far 
easier  than  it  is  today 

I  would  like  to  see  a  government-wide  ef- 
fort— at  least  as  strong  as  that  for  Negroes 
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and  Americans  of  SpanUh  surname— to  raise 
the  social,  political  and  economic  level  of 
American  Indians  and  Alaskan  natives, 
wherever  they  live.  In  urban  areas  or  on 
reservations.  In  public  or  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  schools.  American  Indians  and  Alas- 
kan natives  are.  first  and  foremost.  American 
citizens,  and  they  are  not  the  sole  possession 
of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Every  agency 
and  department  of  the  Federal  government 
should  focus  its  programs  to  be  s\ue  they 
are  applicable  and  really  available  to  Amer- 
ican Indians  and  Alaskan  natives. 

"It  Is  time."  the  President's  National  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Civil  Disorders  recently 
said,  "to  adopt  strategies  for  action  that  will 
produce  quick  and  visible  progress.  It  Is  time 
to  make  good  the  promises  of  American 
democracy  to  all  citizens — urban  and  rural, 
white  and  black.  Spanish-surname.  Ameri- 
can Indian,  and  every  minority  group." 

I  am  proud  of  the  new  stirrings  and  new 
interest  in  Indians  and  Alaskan  natives  which 
have  arisen  In  recent  years  In  America.  I  am 
proud  of  the  renewed  spirit  of  pride  and  self- 
help  which  characterizes  today's  American 
Indian  and  Alaskan  native. 

I  am  pleased  with  the  new  sense  of  pur- 
pose and  new  urgency  which  has  developed 
under  this  Administration  In  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs.  I  am  proud  of  the  vigorous 
push  In  Indian  affairs  that  has  been  given 
by  the  US.  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
and  the  efforts  by  groups  funded  by  it.  such 
as  Oklahomans  for  Indian  Opportunity, 
founded  and  formerly  headed,  as  you  know. 
by  Mrs.  Harris,  who  Is  present  here  today. 
I  am  Impressed  by  the  development  In  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare which  win  coordinate  and  give  Impetus 
to  new  government-wide  Interest  In  Ameri- 
can Indians  and  Alaskan  natives.  I  take  heart 
from  the  fact  that  President  Johnson  and 
Secretary  Udall  have  given  more  fruitful 
attention  to  Indian  and  Alaskan  native  af- 
fairs than  have  any  President  and  Interior 
Secretary  in  history.  Lastly.  I  am  grateful 
for  the  important,  dedicated  and  sustained 
work  of  this  Committee,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
endorse  the  pending  resolution.  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  11. 

PRESIDENT    COMMENDEO    FOB     INDIAN     MESSAGE 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  Indians 
of  the  United  States  have  been  too  long 
neglected,  coerced  and  deprived  of  equal- 
ity and  It  is  heartening  to  have  a  Presi- 
dent establish  the  precedent  of  sending 
the  Congress  a  special  message  dealing 
with  programs  for  their  betterment. 

Far  too  many  Indians  still  live  in  di- 
lapidated dwellings,  the  unemployment 
rate  of  Indians  is  10  times  the  national 
average  though  there  is  increasing  in- 
dustrial development  m  Indian  country, 
and  Indian  school  children  are  far  be- 
hind non-Indian  children. 

The  outline  of  clear  national  goals  to 
help  Indians  raise  their  standard  of  liv- 
ing to  that  of  the  country  as  a  whole  and 
otherwise  gain  full  equity  while  retain- 
ing their  culture,  heritage  and  identity 
is  timely. 

Attention  of  our  citizens  is  centered  on 
the  plight  of  minorities  as  never  before, 
and  the  most  disadvantaged  minority  is 
comprised  of  the  Indians  ot  this  country. 
The  cumulative  results  on  present  day 
Indians  of  two  centuries  of  neglect  and. 
if  I  may  so  say.  mistreatment,  cannot  be 
reversed  without  a  major  effort  at  the 
Fiederal  level,  involvement  of  Indians 
themselves  as  never  before,  and  par- 
ticipation of  Government  at  all  other 
levels  to  help  open  the  way  for  Indian 
participation  in  the  life  of  modem 
America  with  full  economic  and  racial 
equality. 


INTERFERENCE    WITH    CIVIL 
RIGHTS 

Tlie  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <H.R.  2516)  to  prescribe  pen- 
alties for  certain  acts  of  violence  or  in- 
timidation, and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    S39 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  need. 

I  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and 
ask  that  it  be  read.  I  offer  it  for  adoption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Was  this 
amendment  submitted  prior  to  the  vote 
on  cloture? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Yes. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment,  which  has  had 
some  technical  changes,  may  be  pre- 
sented at  this  time.  In  purpose,  it  is  the 
same  as  my  amendment  No.  539. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Reserv- 
ing the  rlpht  to  object,  may  we  have  the 
amendment  read? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  amendment.  The  clerk  will 
have  to  read  the  amendment  that  was 
filed  prior  to  cloture.  The  amendment 
submitted  now  has  nol  qualified  as  an 
amendment.  It  will  require  unanimous 
consent. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  let  us 
have  the  reading  of  the  original  amend- 
ment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  original 
amendment  (No.  539),  as  follows: 

On  page  3.  line  10,  strike  ";  and"  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ",  not  In- 
cluding mortgages  held  by  PDIC  and  PSLIC 
institutions:  and". 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Chair 
has  ruled  that  my  change  cannot  be  read 
by  the  clerk,  and  I  will  read  it  to  the 
Senate  myself. 

On  page  8.  line  22.  Insert  the  following: 
strike  ■;  and'  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  following:  ',  provided  that  nothing  con- 
tained In  subsection  (B)  and  (C)  of  this 
subparagraph  shall  be  applicable  to  dwellings 
solely  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  they  are  sub- 
ject to  mortgages  held  by  an  FDIC  or  PSLIC 
Institution:  ai.d'." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  the 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  under 
sections  'A),  (B),  and  tC) — particular- 
ly <Bi  and  (C) — on  page  8  of  the  Dirk- 
•sen  substitute,  certain  dwellings  are  set 
forth  which  have  been  constructed  or 
which  exist  under  aid  of  loans,  advances, 
srr.nts.  or  contributions  made  by  the 
Federal  Government,  and  dwellings  pro- 
vided in  whole  or  ia  part  by  loans  in- 
sured, guaranteed,  or  otherwise  secured 
by  the  credit  of  the  Federal  Government. 

I  believe  I  know  what  the  writers  of 
the  Dirksen  amendment  had  in  mind.  But 
we  are  also  aware  that  in  the  case  of 
banks  which  oay  into  a  fund  established 
by  the  Federal  Dejjosit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration, with  which  we  are  all  familiar, 
this  might  be  taken  to  blanket  in  any 
loan  made  by  a  bank.  Banks  also  make 
FHA  loans,  which  are  either  direct  or 
guaranteed,  and  this  would  not  affect 
FHA  loans  that  are  made.  The  purpose 
of  the  amendment  is  to  clarify  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  dwellings  which  have 
been  financed  by  loans  issued  by  FDIC 
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or  FSLIC  institutions  are  covered  under 
paragraph  (B»  and  <C)  of  the  subpara- 
graph in  question,  and  to  Insure  that 
merely  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  they 
are  a  part  of  this  insurance  fund,  ei- 
ther in  the  case  of  the  bank  or  in  the  case 
of  the  savings  and  loan  institution,  would 
not  therefore  be  broueht  into  the  quali- 
fication under  paragraphs  <B>  and JC). 
I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
managers  of  the  bill  and  with  others  who 
are  Interested  In  It.  I  believe  they  are  all 
of  a  mind  that  this  was  the  intent  and 
purpose  of  the  amendment  as  written, 
and  I  would  be  happy  to  have  their  com- 
ments on  It.  _       ..      i.      *!,„ 

Mr  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator's  modified  amendment  clearly 
intends  that  a  dwelling  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  have  been  provided  by  loans 
secured  by  the  Federal  Government  sole- 
Iv  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  the  mort- 
gagee Is  an  FDIC  or  FSLIC  institution. 
This  Is  what  was  intended.  It  makes  our 
intention  clearer. 

Federally  assisted  housing,  within  the 
meaning  of  the  fair  housing  section,  ap- 
plies to  such  things  as  FHA -guaranteed 
loans.  VA  loans,  other  kinds  of  federally 
assisted  housing.  It  was  not  Intended  to 
apply  to  loans  made  by  Institutions  that 
happen  to  be  under  PDIC  or  FSLIC  cov- 
erage, and  the  amendment  just  clarifies 
this.  We  have  no  objection  to  It. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield?  ^       .  , , 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  happy  to  yield 

to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 

tucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  ask  whether  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  Is  to  assure  that 
a  bank,  in  making  a  commercial  loan  to 
a  borrower— not  Involving  Federal  funds 
or  a  Federal  guarantee  of  any  kind — 
would  not  be  subject  to  the  sanctions 
imposed  by  this  measure?  If  it  refused 
to  make  a  loan  of  its  funds,  without 
Federal  involvement  to  a  person  to  buy 
housing,  an  ordinary  commercial  loan- 
would  the  bank  be  subject  to  the  sanc- 
tions of  this  measure?  Would  it  be 
charged  with  discrimination  If  the 
amendment  Is  not  adopted  simply  be- 
cause Its  deposits  are  Insured?  I  do  not 
think  so. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  will  answer  the  Senator. 
I  believe  it  Is  very  clear  that  the  purpose 
of  the  amendment  is  not  to  make  them 
subject  to  it  unless  it  Is  In  the  area  in 
which  they  are  handling,  for  example. 
FHA  or  Veterans'  Administration  loans 
which  do  Involve  a  direct  financing  or 
guarantee  by  the  Federal  Goverrunent. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  recall  that  2  years 
ago,   when  the  housing  bill  had  been 
passed  by  the  House  and  was  before  the 
Senate,  In  reading  the  hearings  on  that 
bill,  and  particularly  the  hearings  on  the 
housing  provision,  the  representatives  of 
the     administration- 1     cannot     recall 
whether  they  were  from  the  Department 
of  Justice  or  from  the  housing  depart- 
ments—testified that  sanctions  could  be 
Imposed  against  the  bank,  and  that  un- 
der the  powers  given  administratively  or 
through  the  courts,  the  administration 
could  ask  that  the  Federal  charter  of 
the  bank  be  reveled.  Federal  insurance 
of  deposits  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  depos- 
itors, and  to  revoke  the  bank  charter 
would  be  beyond  all  reason. 


Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Is  the  Senator  aware 
that  that  testimony  was  given? 

Mr  MONDALE.  I  beUeve  there  is  one 
clarification  that  is  critical  that  must 
be  made.  ^  ,„    . 

If  the  Senator  will  turn  to  page  12  ol 
the  Dirksen  substitute,  and  look  at  the 
language  starting  on  line  8  of  that  page, 
there  Is  a  separate  section  that  deals 
with  discrimination  in  the  financing  of 
housing  bv  banks,  building  and  loan  asso- 
ciations, insurance  companies,  and  other 
organizations.  .      .    ™ 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  does  not  run  to  this  particular 
section,  but  rather,  runs  to  the  section 
which  defines  federally  assisted  housing, 
that  is  FHA.  VA.  public  housing,  or  other 
kinds  of  federally  assisted  housing.  So 
there  are  two  sections  relating  to  this 
matter.  ,    .. 

Mr.    COOPER.    I    am   aware   of   the 

section.  ...     ..  _ 

Mr  MONDALE.  That  is  probably  the 
provision  to  which   the  testimony   re- 

f erred 

Mr  COOPER.  I  ask  whether  for  the 
purpose  of  the  Interpretation  of  section 
205  if  the  amendment  which  the  Sena- 
tor'from  Colorado  is  offering  is  accepted 
and  agreed  to  by  the  Senate  and  should 
become  law,  would  the  Senator  consider 
that  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  commer- 
cial loan  where  no  Federal  funds  are  pro- 
vided or  guaranteed  or  involved,  the  bank 
would  be  liable  to  the  sanctions  of  this 

Mr  MONDALE.  Section  205  deals  with 
lending  institutions  in  the  business  of 
making  commercial  real  estate  loans 
and  prohibits  them  from  discriminating 
on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  or  religion 
in  making  such  loans.  That  is  in  section 

205. 

Mr  COOPER.  I  know  the  section. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  That  section  deals 
with  lending  practices. 

The  section  to  which  the  Senator  di- 
rects his  amendment  is  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent section,  dealing  with  the  kinds  of 
housing  that  have  already  been  financed 
that  would  come  within  the  antidis- 
crimination provision  of  the  Dirksen  sub- 
stitute. ^       ^  ,     ,„   „ 

Mr  ALLOTT.  And  refers  only  to  a 
dwelling.  Section  205  refers  to  the  in- 
stitutions:  the  amendment  refers  only 

to  a  dwelling.  ..  v.  ,  ,  ,  *v,„f 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  think  it  helpful  that 
the  distinction  and  interpretation  has 
been  made  in  the  debate. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  no  objection  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  a  vote  on  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  AllottJ  , 
as  modified.  I  Putting  the  question! 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  MONDALE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  tne 

Mr  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    576 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
upmy  amendment  No.  576. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

on  page  5.  line  22.  immediately  preceding 
the  quotation  marks.  Insert  the  following: 
•As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  'partici- 
pating lawfully  in  speech  or  peaceful  assem- 
iDly'  shall  not  mean  the  urging,  instigating, 
or  inciting  of  other  persons  to  riot  or  to 
commit  any  act  of  physical  violence  upon 
any  individual  or  against  any  real  or  per- 
sonal property  In  furtherance  of  a  riot.  . 

Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  modify  the  amend- 
ment on  line  4  by  striking  out  the  words 
■  urging.  Instigating."  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  words  'aiding,  abetting. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  no  objection, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  restore  the  language 
which  was  incorporated  in  H.R.  2516  as 
it  was  passed  by  the  House. 

I  believe  that  this  language  is  neces- 
sary to  assure  the  law-abiding  citizen 
that  we  are  not  seeking  to  protect  unlaw- 
ful activity.  Amendment  No.  576  states 
that,  when  a  person  is  in  fact  "aiding, 
abetting,  or  inciting  others  to  nof  or 
participate  In  a  riot,  he  Is  not  engaged 
in  a  federally  protected  activity. 

The  spirit  of  this  amendment  was  ac- 
cepted yesterday  when  we  adopted  the 
antlrlot  amendment,  but  this  language  is 
needed  to  cleariy  define  the  limits  of  pro- 
tected activity. 

The  language  of  my  am.endment  was 
deemed  necessarj-  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
reinstate  it  in  this  bill.  If  we  are  to  mam- 
tain  law  and  order,  we  must  not  pass 
laws  which  condone  lawlessness. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  said  that  the 
freedoms  of  speech  and  assembly  are  not 
licenses  to  create  public  disorder  and  vio- 
lence. In  Coi  v.  Louisiana.  379  U.S.  559 
1 1 965 )  the  Court  said : 


We  emphatically  relect  the  notion  that  the 
First  and  Fourteenth  Amendments  afford 
the  same  kind  of  freedom  to  those  who  com- 
municate ideas  bv  conduct  such  as  patrolling, 
marching,  and  picketing  on  streets  and  hlgh- 
w.iys  as  these  amendments  afford  to  those 
who   communicate   ideas  by   pure   speech. 

In  Walker  v.  City  of  Birmingham.  388 
U.S.  307  <1967)  quoting  from  an  earlier 
case,  the  Court  says: 

Civil  liberties,  as  guaranteed  by  the  Con- 
stitution Imply  the  existence  of  an  organized 
society  maintaining  public  order  without 
which  liberty  Itself  would  be  lost  in  the  ex- 
cesses of  unrestrained  abuses. 

Mr  President,  as  we  consider  legisla- 
tion to  protect  the  individual's  rights, 
we  must  also  seek  to  protect  the  rights 
of  society.  The  language  of  my  amend- 
ment No.  576  is  needed  to  protect  society 
from  the  extreniist  element  which  advo- 
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cates  the  destruction  of  our  Nation:  I 
urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  the  amendment 
speaks  for  Itself  and  needs  no  further 
explanation.  I  have  discussed  the  amend- 
ment with  the  manager  of  the  bill  and  I 
believe  he  will  accept  it. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  Is  correct  and  I  urge 
its  adoption.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
(No.  576)  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina.  [Putting  the  question.! 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll.  ,      ^ 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  Mr- is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  ob- 
serve the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimoiis  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say  for  the  information  of  the  Senate 
that  we  intend  to  go  en  considering 
amendments.  If  no  amendments  are 
pending,  it  is  still  the  intention  of  the 
leadership  to  move  for  final  passage  of 
the  pending  bill.  Thus,  I  want  to  serve 
notice  that  any  Senators  who  leave  do 
so  at  their  own  risk.  I  want  the  Senate 
to  be  aware  of  the  situation. 


NEW  MISSION  AGREES  WITH 
WILLIS  ROBERTSON 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  In 
the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch,  several 
days  ago.  an  article  was  published  which 
I  feel  Senators  will  find  most  interesting 
particularly  those  who  served  through 
the  years  with  our  very  good  friend  Willis 
Robei  tson,  a  Member  of  this  body  from 
the  Bute  of  Virginia  for  20  years. 

The  article  is  entitled  "New  Mission 
Agrees  With  Willis  Robertson."  and  is 
written  by  Charles  McDowell,  Jr.  I  do 
not  know  whether  all  Senators  know 
that  former  Senator  Robertson  became 
connected  with  the  World  Bank  after 
leaving  the  Senate.  He  has  been  wbrking 
hard,  diligently,  and  most  effectively  in 
that  office 


The  article  gives  a  most  Interesting 
Insight  into  the  valuable  work  that  for- 
mer Senator  Robertson  is  doing,  as  well 
as  his  attitude  toward  his  work  and  the 
program  of  the  World  Bank. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Richmond  Tlmes-Dlspatch. 
Feb.  18.  1968) 
Nbw  Mission  Ackczs  With  Wuxis  Robebtson 
(By  Charles  McDowell.  Jr.) 
Washington.— A.  Willis  Robertson,  the  du- 
rable Virginian  who  was  retired  from  politics 
by  611   Totes  In   l»«fl  after  20  years  in  the 
Senate  and  14  In  the  House.  Is  beginning  his 
second  year  aa  a  consultant  to  the  World 
Bank. 

Wo  dropped  by  his  offlce  at  the  banks 
impressive  Washington  headquarters  the 
other  day  to  see  how  he  was  doing.  He  was 
doing  fine. 

Erect,  robust  and  relaxed,  Robertson  step- 
ped quickly  around  the  desk  in  his  large 
comforuble  office  and  showed  his  visitor  to 
a  chair.  The  visitor,  who  was  stooped  and 
hobbled  by  a  sprained  back,  lowered  himself 
successfully  into  the  chair  on  the  third  try 
while  Robertson  offered  his  sympathy. 

He  practically  bounded  back  to  his  own 
chair,  and  we  asked  him,  perhaps  unnec- 
essarily, how  he  was  leellng.  Robertson  is  80 
years  old.  His  age  was  a  factor  In  his  defeat 
by  William  B.  Spong  Jr. 

"I  have  never  been  In  better  health, '  he 
said.  "I  weigh  180  pounds,  exactly  what  I 
weighed  when  I  played  tackle  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Richmond.  A  couple  of  times  a 
week  I  swim  and  puU  weights  at  the  Senate 
gym — that's  a  fringe  benefit  for  a  former 
member.  I  do  my  setting-up  exercises  every 
morning.  I  shoot  as  well  as  I  ever  did  and 
I  don't  wear  glasses.  My  vision  Is  20-20." 

Adjusting  our  glasses  and  shifting  In  the 
chair  to  ease  the  lower  lumbar  pressure,  we 
tried  to  turn  the  conversation  to  the  subject 
of  the  World  Bank. 

He  did  not  respond  immediately  but  gazed 
iicroes  the  desk  and  said,  "I  hope  you're  not 
too  uncomfortable.  I've  never  had  any  back 
trouble  in  my  life  " 

When  Robertson  left  the  Senate,  he  had 
been  chairman  of  the  Banking  Committee 
for  seven  years;  in  the  House  he  had  special- 
ized in  foreign  trade  and  tariffs,  helping  to 
pass  Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull's  re- 
ciprocal trade  leglslaUon.  The  World  Bank, 
which  makes  nonpolltical  loans  to  stimulate 
trade  and  national  economies  around  the 
world,  hired  Robertson  as  a  three-day-a-week 
consultant.  He  usually  keeps  offlce  hours  five 
days  a  week. 

He  reads  the  bank's  reports  and  loan  ap- 
praisals, and  makes  suggestions.  Perhaps 
more  Important,  he  is  a  sort  of  liaison  man 
between  the  bank  and  Capitol  Hill. 

•The  World  Bank  is  never  political,"  he 
said.  "We  don't  testtfy  before  committees 
or  urge  political  action.  But  we  do  give  de- 
tails when  we  are  asked  for  them;  we  do 
explain." 

The  United  SUtes  is  the  largest  contribu- 
tor to  the  bank,  and  Robertson  is  available 
when  hU  old  colleagues  In  Congress  want 
details  and  explanations  of  the  bank's  ob- 
jectives and  operations.  He  is  available  in 
the  gym,  at  the  .senatorial  prayer  breakfast 
once  a  week,  at  lunch  occaslonaUy  in  the 
Senate  dining  room,  and  on  bird-hunting 
trips  every  chance  he  geu. 

•I  would  say,  however,  that  my  Job  pri- 
marily involves  one  billion  people  who  are 
hungry,"  he  said,  and  he  popped  out  of  his 
chair  and  began  pacing  back  and  forth  as 
he  talked. 

•There  are  about  3  blUlon  people  in  the 
world,    and   a   billion   are   in   what   we  caU 


the  developed  countries.  Another  billion  are 
in  countries  where  they  get  enough  to  eat 
but  they  are  poor.  The  third  billion  are 
in  countries  like  India  or  almost  any  coun- 
try In  Africa  where  there  Is  extreme  poverty 
and  Illiteracy  and  primitive  agriculture. 
Those  people  are  hungry." 

A  subsidiary  of  the  World  Bank,  the  In- 
ternational Development  Association,  or 
IDA.  specializes  in  loans  to  those  poorest 
countries,  and  Robertson  concentrates  his 
attention  and  enthusiasm  on  IDA. 

•Sometimes  IDA  Is  called  the  soft-loan 
window  of  the  bank, "  he  said.  'We  extend 
credit  for  50  years  without  Interest.  Now 
understand  that  we  are  talking  about  coun- 
tries with  an  average  per  caplU  annual  in- 
come of  $100  or  less.  We  are  talking  about 
a  billion  people. 

"There  are  about  45  borrowing  nations, 
and  we  have  about  $1.7  blUlon  In  ouUtand- 
ing  loans.  Obviously  these  are  relatively 
small  loans— a  million  dollars  for  building 
schools,  for  instance,  or  something  to  help 
improve  agriculture. 

••Efficiency  Is  our  keirnote — no  loans  for 
poUtlcal  reasons.  But  we  recognize  that  a 
nation  must  be  able  to  feed  Itself  and  It 
must  have  a  few  educated  people  before  It 
can  begin  to  develop. 

"People  want  to  be  free,  but  they're  hun- 
gry. II  we  don't  take  a  reasonable  Interest 
In  them,  the  CommunUts  go  in  there  and 
make  unscrupulous  promises,  and  they'll  get 
a  foothold  and  make  It  a  trading  poet  and 
eventually  a  military  station.  We  can't  stand 
Idly  by." 

As  a  conservative.  Robertson  expressed 
great  enthusiasm  for  the  World  Bank's  ef- 
forts to  build  up  national  economies  and 
self-reliance  through  loans  to  private  enter- 
prise. HU  enthuslam  embraced  the  "soft 
loans"  and  almost  anything  the  bank  could 
do  to  help  the  poorest  blUlon  of  the  earth's 
people,  "the  hungry  ones." 

"We  are  the  richest  nation  In  the  world." 
he  said,  pacing  again.  •But  we  are  not  the 
happiest  nation  In  the  world.  We  are  pre- 
occupied with  what  Stevenson  called  •the 
gathering  of  gear.'  A  scientifically  admin- 
istered program  to  encourage  private  enter- 
prise and  to  help  aU  those  people  ought  to 
appeal  to  the  hximanltarlan  Instlncu  of  ihU 
country." 

He  sounded  a  little  Uke  an  elder  Sargent 
Shrlver  with  a  world-wide  constituency,  and 
his  eyes  shlned  like  Shrlver's  as  he  talked. 
We  reminded  Robertson  respectfully  that  he 
had  not  been  known  as  a  proponent  of  aid 
to  underdeveloped  countries  when  he  was  In 
the  Senate. 

He  looked  up  quickly,  nodded,  and  said, 
"I  never  fully  understood  the  problem.  I  was 
busy.  I  had  six  subcommittees.  I  never  had 
the  time  to  get  into  the  details. 

•Now  I  see  the  need.  It's  astounding  to 
me  as  I  see  the  facts— the  terrific  world 
problem.  I  am  In  a  different  world  down  here, 
the  world  of  reality  ...  As  Wells  said,  a 
third  world  war  would  leave  civilization 
as  we  know  It  cowering  behind  a  wind- 
break or  In  the  disease-soaked  ruins  of  a 
slum.' 

•I  don't  sav  helpmg  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries will  prevent  a  third  world  war,  but  our 
technology,  used  along  Christian  principles, 
can  bring  a  happier  world." 

Robertson  recalled  that  he  had  given  'un- 
stinting supporf  to  the  Marshall  Plan  to  re- 
build Western  Europe  after  World  War  II. 

"But  I  began  to  be  disillusioned  with  the 
lack  of  efficiency  in  the  foreign-aid  program. 
I  was  discouraged  and  I  began  to  vote  to  cut 
down  on  foreign  aid,"  he  said. 

Now.  however,  he  had  found  In  the  World 
Bank  with  all  its  member  countries  and  non- 
political  approach  a  "sclenttflcaUy  admin- 
istered program,"  one  that  h«  believes  is 
efficient  and  also  right  In  Its  reUance  on  pri- 
vate enterprise  where  poaslble. 
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The  International  Development  Associa- 
tion Ls  asking  It*  members  to  contribute  $400 
mlUlon  In  each  of  three  years  to  replenish  the 
fund  for  loans  to  underdeveloped  countries. 
The  United  States'  share  each  year  would  be 
$160  million  and  Robertson  obviously 
thought  It  was  the  best  imaginable  invest- 
ment. 

In  fact,  he  said  the  program  was  very 
small.  The  war  in  Vietnam  was  preventing 
the  United  States  from  taking  the  leader- 
ship In  making  larger  contributions,  he  said. 
••I  have  thought  a  lot  about  that  war,  but 
what  I  think  comes  under  the  heading  of  a 
poUtlcal  opinion,  and  we  don't  talk  poUtlca 
at  the  bank.  I  will  say  that  the  war  has  had 
a  profound  effect  on  funds  for  other  things. 
It  has  diverted  our  attention  from  providing 
a  better  manner  of  life  for  a  billion  under- 
prlvUeged  people,"  he  said. 

We  harked  back  again  to  his  days  In  the 
Senate,  telling  him  that  he  sounded  less  like 
the  very  conservative  senator  than  a  new 
missionary. 

•■Maybe  I  am  a  UttU  bit  6f  a  missionary, 
Robertson  said,  smiling.  •'I  think  I'm  revert- 
ing to  my  boyhood  training.  I  was  trained  to 
help  people. 

'•You  know,  my  father  was  a  missionary.  He 
gave  up  a  fine  city  church  In  Lynchburg  and 
decUned  a  call  to  Roanoke.  Instead,  he  went 
vrith  a  wife  and  five  kids  to  Rocky  Mount,  Va., 
as  a  home  missionary.  He  got  a  small  parson- 
age a.nd  $50  a  month,  part  of  which  was  paid 
In  sweet  potatoes  and  sorghum. 

"We  did  have  the  essentials  of  life — food, 
shelter  and  clothing— but  we  all  learned  what 
the  old  man  in  Mississippi  meant  when  he 
said  about  the  small  farm  he  bought:  'Me 
and  Mary  saved  this  money  by  doing  without 
the  things  we  had  to  liave.'  " 

He  talked  on  about  his  boyhood  and  his 
happy  years  at  the  University  of  Richmond 
(Where  he  particularly  likes  to  remember  the 
varsltv  letters  In  football,  track  and  tennis) 
and  his  career  In  Virginia  pontics.  But  In 
the  end  he  came  back  to  those  "one  blUlon 
poor  people  without  enough  to  eat." 

Preparing  to  leave,  we  remembered  to  ask 
Robertson  what  he  thought  of  Secretary  of 
Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara,  who  soon  wiU 
replace  Robertson's  friend  George  D.  Woods 
as  president  of  the  World  Bank. 

••McNamara  Is  a  smart  and  very  able  man 
who  can  do  a  fine  Job  down  here,"  Robert- 
son said.  "You  know.  I  think  he  has  a  touch 
of  the  missionary  in  him.  too." 


INTERFERENCE  WITH  CIVIL 
RIGHTS 


The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  2516)  to  prescribe  pen- 
alties for  certain  acts  of  violence  or 
Intimidation,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  caU  the 

frtll 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  caU  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  my  amendment 
No.  594  was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  amendment 
be  modified.  In  line  3,  where  it  reads 
"Strike  lines  8  through  10."  to  read 
"Strike  lines  7  through  10." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa? 


Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  amendment  No.  594,  as  modified,  be 
agreed  to.  _      „^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment^No.  594— of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa,  as  modified. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  meaning  of  what  the  Senator  seeks 

to  do? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  inquiry  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio,  let  me  say  that  unfortunately 
there  Is  another  line  In  the  Dirksen 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
which  my  amendment  should  have 
eliminated.  That  is  line  7  on  page  27  of 
the  Dirksen  amendment.  If  the  Senator 

will  check 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  Is  the  line? 
Mr.  MILLER.  It  is  just  a  technical 
change.  It  was  a  case  of  where  the  lan- 
guage which  should  have  been  stricken 
out  was  lines  7  through  10,  rather  than 
lines  8  through  10.  so  we  have  some  lan- 
guage left  in  the  bill  which  Is  meaning- 
less. What  I  am  trying  to  do  is  strike  out 
that  line,  so  that  we  will  have  a  com- 
plete, meaningful  bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  would  be  the  sit- 
uation if  the  language  were  not  stricken? 
Mr.  MILLER.  If  I  may  show  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio,  he  will  readily  see  that 
the  way  the  Dirksen  amendment  reads 
now,  line  6  ends  with  the  words  "subsec- 
tion 301(a) "  and  line  7  reads  "encourag- 
ing others  to  so  participate;  or".  That 
language  should  have  been  eliminated, 
because  those  words  are  just  hanging 
there  now.  , 

It  Is  merely  a  technical  change  m  the 
amendment. 

Mr.   LAUSCHE.   Mr.   President,   does 
this    amendment    deal    with    the    riot 
amendment  that  was  adopted  yesterday? 
Mr.  MILLER.  No;  it  has  nothing  to 
do  with  that  at  all.  .       .^ 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  will  be  the  sit- 
uation if  the  Senator's  proposal  is  not 
agreed  to.  and  what  will  it  be  if  it  is 
agreed  to?  Will  the  Senator  please  illus- 
trate that?  ^.^    ^. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Yes.  If  my  modification 
Is  not  agreed  to.  there  will  be  some  com- 
pletely meaningless  language  left  in  the 
bill,  which  nobody  could  understand,  be- 
cause, through  an  oversight,  this  lan- 
guage in  line  7  was  not  stricken  by  my 
amendmenl^No.  594— which  limits  pro- 
tection of  clvU  rights  workers  to  Ameri- 
can citizens. 
It  is  piurely  a  technical  change. 
As  the  Senator  will  see  if  he  wiU  look 
at  the  bill  which  is  at  the  desk,  this 
language  inadvertently  left  In  here  does 
not  make  any  sense  whatsoever. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  still  has 
not  answered  my  question,  to  show  by 
illustration  the  significance  of  the  lan- 
guage that  is  sought  now  to  be  stricken. 
Mr  MILLER.  May  I  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  that  If  the  Dirksen  sub- 
stitute Is  left  as  It  now  Is.  uncorrected. 
It  would  read: 

SBC.  301.  Whoever,  whether  or  not  acting 
under  color  of  law,  by  force  or  threat  of 
force  wlUfuUy  Injures,  intimidates  or  in- 
terferes with,  or  attempts  to  injure.  Intimi- 
date or  interfere  with— 

(a)  any  person  because  of  his  race,  color, 
religion  or  national  orlgm  and  because  he  is 
or  has  been  selling,  purchasing,  renting,  fi- 


nancing, occupying,  or  contracting  or  negoti- 
ating for  the  sale,  rental,  financing  or  occu- 
pation of  any  dwelling,  or  applying  for  or 
participating  In  any  service,  organization,  or 
faculty  relating  to  the  business  of  selling 
or  renting  dwellings;    or 

(b)  any  person  because  he  Is  or  has  been, 
or  in  order  to  discourage  such  person  or  any 
other  person  or  any  class  of  persons  from— 

(1)  participating,  without  dUcrlmlnatlon 
on  account  of  race,  color,  reUglon  or  national 
origin  in  any  of  the  activities,  services,  or- 
ganizations or  facilities  described  In  subsec- 
tion 301(a);  encouraging  others  to  so  par- 
ticipate; or 

(2)  affording  another  person  or  class  or 
persons  opportunity  or  protection  so  to  par- 
ticipate;   or  ^      t,    _ 

(c)  any  citizen  because  he  Is  or  has  been, 
or  In  order  to  dUcourage  such  citizen  or  any 
other  citizen  from  lawfully  aiding  or  en- 
couraging others  to  participate,  without  dls- 
crimination  on  account  of  race,  color,  re- 
ligion or  national  origin.  In  any  of  the  activi- 
ties, services,  organizations  or  facilities  de- 
scribed m  subsection  301  (a) ,  or  participating 
lawfully  in  speech  or  peaceful  assembly  op- 
posing and  denial  of  the  opportunity  to  so 
participate — 

The  Senator  will  note  that.  In  the  new 
subparagraph  (c)  which  was  added  by 
my  amendment,  the  language  "encour- 
aging others  to  so  participate"  is  the 
same  language  which  is  sought  to  be 
stricken  out  here  in  line  7.  The  purpose 
of  the  elimination  of  line  7  is  to  make 
the  bill  read  sensibly,  so  that  it  does  not 
duplicate  the  language  in  the  new  sub- 
paragraph (c)  added  by  my  amendment. 
Mr  LAUSCHE.  Is  the  Senator  on  the 
committee  which  acted  on  this  bill? 

Mr  MILLER.  I  have  checked  this 
technical  modification  with  the  Propo- 
nents of  the  bill,  and  I  am  advised  that 
my  modification  is  completely  accept- 
able to  them.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this 
matter  was  called  to  our  attention  by 
the  clerk  at  the  desk  as  a  necessary 
technical  change. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bin  clerk  proceeded  to  call  tne 

^°Mr  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa, 
as  modified.  Is  there  objection? 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
discussion  I  have  just  had,  I  have  been 
convinced  that  all  that  is  sought  to  be 
done  is  to  make  a  technical  correction 
without  changing  at  all  the  substance 
of  the  provisions  which  eventually  will 
become  law  if  the  bill  is  passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  as 
modified.  .  , 

The  amendment  (No.  594)  w^  agreed 

to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  withdraw  his 
suggestion?  ^  _.^, 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  with- 
draw" my  suggestion  of  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 
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AMCNDMXNT    NO.    SI* 


Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  my  amendment 
No.  586  was  agreed  to  be  recansidered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  amendment 
be  modified  in  line  7,  so  that  the  words 
"fails    to    carry"    be    changed    to    read 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  so  modified. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  vote 
by  which  my  amendment  No.  586  was 
agreed  to  has  been  reconsidered.  I  have 
obtained  unanimous  consent  to  modify 
my  amendment. 

I  point  out  to  my  colleagues  that  this 
is  purely  a  technical  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  move  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment,  as  modified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Iowa,  as  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified  •  No.  586  > . 
was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   SIT 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  call  up  my  amendment  No.  517.  as 
modified.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment  (No.  517 >. 

OKDEIt  or  BUSINESS 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield,  on  my  time,  for  30  sec- 
onds? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Cah- 
fomia  on  his  own  time. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
two  noncontroversial  amendments  sub- 
mitted by  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  (Mr.  DirksenI  the  author  of  the 
substitute  proposal  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate. I  wonder  if  my  able  friend,  the  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Louisiana,  will  tempo- 
rarily permit  his  amendment  to  be  set 
aside  so  that  I  might  present  the  amend- 
ments of  the  senior  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois to  the  Dirksen  substitute. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
If  I  may  do  so  without  prejudice  to  my 
rights.  I  will  do  so. 

If  this  matter  drags  on  fc.-  a  period 
of  time.  I  could  insist  on  my  rights.  With 
that  understanding,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  my  amendment  be  tem- 
porarily set  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    587 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California  is  recognized  ^or  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
know,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois  is  absent  by  reason  of  a  d^ath  in 
his  family.  He  has  two  amendments  to 
offer  to  his  substitute.  They  are  amend- 


ments Nos.  587  and  588.  Both  of  these 
amendments  are  termed  noncontrover- 
sial. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  up  amendment 
No.  587  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

If  the  Senators  will  listen  to  the  read- 
ing of  the  amendment.  I  think  they  will 
understand  what  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois is  tr>'lng  to  do. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  13.  line  22.  Insert  after  the  sen- 
tence ending  •origin."  the  (ollowlng  words: 
•Nor  shall  anything  In  this  title  prohibit  a 
bona  fldc  private  club,  which  as  an  Inci- 
dent to  Its  primary  purpose  or  purposes 
provides  lodgings  which  It  owns  or  operates 
for  other  than  a  commercial  purpose,  from 
limiting  the  rental  or  occupancy  of  such 
lodgings  to  lU  memtiers  or  from  giving  pref- 
erence to  Its  members." 

Mr.  KUCHEX.  This  amendment  seeks 
to  tighten  up  the  exemption  now  includ- 
ed in  the  substitute  amendment  regard- 
ins  private  clubs.  It  would  eliminate,  for 
example,  the  possibility  of  a  developer  at- 
tempting to  discriminate  in  the  sale  of 
tract  homes  by  labeling  the  tract  a  pri- 
vate club.  I  am  sure  that  the  terms  of 
this  amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  are  understandable  to  my  col- 
leagues. I  move  that  it  be  adopted. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  from  California  explain  the 
amendment  to  me? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  states: 

Nor  shall  anything  In  this  title  prohibit 
a  bona  flde  private  club,  which  as  an  Inci- 
dent to  Its  primary  purpose  or  purposes  pro- 
vides lodgings  which  It  owns  or  operates 
for  other  than  a  commercial  purpose,  from 
limiting  the  rental  or  occupancy  of  such 
lodgings  to  Its  members  or  from  giving  pref- 
erence to  Its  meml)ers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
amendment  change  at  all  the  rights  of 
the  private  dwelling  owner? 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  a  private  dwelling 
owner. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  But  it  does  give  special 
protection  to  private  clubs. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Bona  flde  private  clubs. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Why  does  the  amend- 
ment distinguish  between  the  two? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  In  my  judgment,  it  is 
because  Senators  who  are  interested  In 
having  this  legislation  passed  want  to 
make  it  very  clear  that  the  author  of  the 
pending  substitute,  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  desires  to  tighten  the 
exemption  now  provided  in  the  substitute 
referring  to  bona  flde  private  clubs. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr    KUCHEL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
complete  my  statement? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  think  I  can  clarify  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  why 
does  the  amendment  give  greater  prefer- 
ence to  the  members  of  a  private  club 
than  to  a  humble  citizen  with  a  home 
that  he  wants  to  sell? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  I  think  I  can  clarify  this 
matter. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Senator  from  California  why  the 
amendment  would  give  greater  prefer- 
ence to  members  of  a  private  club  than 
to  the  humble  citizen  who  has  a  home? 
We  propose  to  tell  him  that  he  cannot 
rent  It  or  sell  it  unless  he  complies  with 
the  Federal  requirements. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
my  friend,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio,  knows  what  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  is  seeking  to  do  in  at- 
tempting to  perfect  his  amendment.  The 
substitute  seeks  to  prohibit  racial  dis- 
crimination in  the  sale  or  rental  of  hous- 
ing. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  wants  to 
make  it  crystal  clear  that  he  does  not 
want  his  substitute  amendment  to  op- 
erate against  bona  flde  private  clubs 
which  are  not  in  the  business  for  com- 
mercial purposes,-  but  which  do  have 
lodging  available.  This  exemption  is  al- 
ready provided  for  in  the  substitute.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  wants  to  tighten 
his  amendment  as  much  as  possible  to 
avoid  possible  abuse. 

Mr.  IJ\USCHE.  What  about  the  pri- 
vate homeowner?  In  what  way  is  he  en- 
gaged In  commercial  operations?  He  has 
a  private  home  that  he  wants  to  sell  or 
rent.  The  pending  bill  would  provide  that 
he  cannot  rent  or  sell  it  unless  he  con- 
forms with  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

Why  do  we  propose  to  give  greater 
preference  to  a  private  club  than  we  give 
to  a  private  homeowner? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  We  are  dealing  here 
with  the  rental  of  property — that  is  to 
say.  lodging  in  a  bona  flde  private  club. 
The  author  of  the  amendment,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Illinois,  desires 
to  make  this  fact  crystal  clear  to  all  Sen- 
ators. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  subscribe  to  the  fact 
that  it  should  not  apply  to  a  private  club, 
but  why  should  it  apply  to  a  private 
homeowner?  The  Senator  has  not  an- 
swered that  question,  and  I  wish  some- 
one else  would  answer  it. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Let  me  say  in  response 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  that  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader's  amendment 
seeks  only  to  tighten  an  exemption  now 
provided  in  the  substitute  and  does  not 
concern  the  private  homeowner. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
in  this  amendment,  the  Senator  has  the 
words  "bona  flde." 

Those  words  were  considered  by  the 
Senate  in  cormection  with  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  We  modified  that 
proposal  in  the  Senate  by  leaving  out  the 
words  "bona  fide,"  and  we  said  instead 
a  club  which  is  not  in  fact  open  to  the 
public. 

May  I  say  to  the  Senator  that  the  ques- 
tion involved  was  whether  this  was  in  fact 
a  private  club.  We  sought  to  circumvent 
the  argument  that  a  club,  all  of  whose 
members  were  Caucasians,  did  not  cease 
to  be  a  private  club  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  the  public  policy  might  be  against 
segregation  of  any  type  whatever.  In  that 
situation,  the  test  Is  whether  the  club  Is 
in  fact  a  private  club. 
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This  test  has  been  effectively  used,  may 
I  say  by  the  Justice  Department  in  my 
own  hometown,  to  demonstrate  that  a 
commercial  establishment  claiming  to  be 
a  private  club  was  in  fact  open  to  the 
public  and  that,  therefore,  it  required 
That  it  accept  people  of  all  races  at  the 

'^^f  ^^  sure  that  this  is  what  the  Senator 
has  in  mind,  and  I  hope  he  would  modify 
his  amendment  to  stay  in  line  with  what 
we  did  in  the  Senate  on  that  occasion- 
that  Is  that  "bona  flde"  would  not  be  in- 
cluded; and  If  he  desires  to  substitute 
language  for  It.  that  Is  all  right  with  me. 
Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  staff  Is  bringing  me  the  exact 
language  of  that  statute,  so  that  all  can 
be  sure  that  the  language  offered  in  this 
amendment  will  be  similar  to  the  appro- 
priate section  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 

^^Mr  LONG  of  Loulslaha.  Then,  •why 
does  not  the  Senator  withhold  this 
amendment  untU  we  can  look  at  the 
statute  itself?  I  have  no  particular  quar- 
rel with  accepting  the  amendment,  pro- 
vided it  follows  the  language  of  the  stet- 

"'^Mr  ^KUCHEL.  I  believe  that  Is  a  wise 
suggestion.  May  I  then  withdraw 
amendment  No.  587,  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  withdrawing  or  asking  to  post- 
pone consideration? 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  am  asking  to  postpone 
consideration  untU  the  staff  has  the  text 
of  the  present  law.  ^„^^     * 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMKNT    NO.    588 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  amendment  No.  588. 

Mr   LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President—— 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  have  withdrawn 
amendment  No.  587  temporarily.  untU 
we  can  get  a  copy  of  the  present  law. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  I  still  wish  the  Senator 
woulti  answer  my  question,  which  he  has 

not  done  ,        ^ 

Mr  KUCHEL.  When  that  amendment 
Is  again  pending.  I  will  again  attempt  to 
clarifv  Its  provisions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  amendment  <No.  588).  as  follows: 

In  section  210(a)  after  the  words  "such 
actions  may  be  brought"  insert  the  words 
"Without  regard  to  the  amount  in 
controversy 
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Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  this  Is  a 
technical  amendment,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  states: 

It  is  desirable  to  make  clear  t^at  the  pri- 
vate suits  authorized  by  section  210(d)  need 
not  sausfy  any  jurisdictional  amount 
requirement. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr  KUCHEL.  The  language  of  this 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 

M?^^HRUSKA.  I  have  the  language, 
but  I  do  not  have  the  reference  In  the 

Mr  KUCHEL.  In  section  210(a)  after 
the  words  "such  action  may  be  brought" 
Insert  the  words  "without  regard  to  the 
amount  In  controversy". 

CXIV 348— Part  5 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  What  line  is  It  in? 

Mr  KUCHEL.  That  is  on  page  19.  ime 
13,  after  the  third  word  In  line  13.  The 
third  word  is  "brought". 

Vote.  Mr.  President.  ..„  ^v,^ 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Yes.  of  course.  I  will 
yield  to  my  able  friend.  ,     ,.    „      , 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  m  order.  ^  .».  . 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  I  understand  that  un- 
der present  laws,  the  ability  of  a  court 
to  take  jurisdiction  may  depend  upon 
the  amount  of  money  involved  in  the 
litigation,  and  that  this  amendment 
contemplates  removing  that  prohibition 
and  giving  the  court  jurisdiction  to  taKe 
the    case    regardless    of    the    amount 

involved.  . 

Mr  KUCHEL.  That  is  correct. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Will  the  Senator  from 
California  Illustrate  how  this  becomes 
pertinent  and  applicable? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  myself  30  sec- 
onds. .^,  . 

If  you  had  a  small  renter  with  a  rent 
involving  S2,500  a  year,  or  a  small  home 
purchasi  under  $10,000.  the  Federal 
court  would  not  have  jurisdiction  to  act 
under  this  law.  if  it  became  law.  because 
the  amount  is  not  $10,000. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
any   further  discussion  of  the  amend- 

"^Mr'  KUCHEL.  Vote,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. ^„ , 

The  amendment  (No.  588)  was  agreed 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
eest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

will  call  the  roll.  ,    ^ 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    587 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the  staff, 
as  a  result  of  the  comments  of  the  d^- 
tinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
LONG],  recommend  that  Amendment  Na 
587  be  modifled  to  the  following 
language. 

on  naee  13  Une  22,  strike  everything 
aft°r  'Xn"  down  to  and  including  line 
3  on  pa^e  14  and  insert  the  following  words: 
"Nor^^all  anything  In  this  title  prohlbU 
a  private  club  not  In  fact  open  to  the  pub- 
Uc  which  as  an  Incident  to  Its  primary 
nurp^e  or  purposes  provides  lodgings  which 
?t?,^  orVrates  for  other  than  a  corn- 
mere^  purpose,  from  limiting  the  rentel  or 
Sancy  of  such  lodgings  to  Its  members 
or  ?rom  giving  preference  to  Its  members. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With(Dut 
objection,  the  amendment  is  so  modi- 

fled 

Mr    LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Pred- 
dent,lf  the  Senator  will  yield,  I  would 


like  to  explain  that  the  language  the 
Senator  is  inserting  is  language  which 
we  unanimously  agreed  to  when  con- 
sidering the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
and  that  is  the  language  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  helpful  contribution 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

In  1964,  the  clvU  rights  bill  applied 
only  to  transients,  those  moving  from 
one  State  to  another  State,  in  hotels, 
theaters,   and  places   serving   food. 

This  proposal  disregards  transients 
and  deals  with  all,  and.  therefore  the 
1964  measure  is  not  at  all  applicable. 

I  wish  to  repeat  my  question.  Mr. 
President,  how  do  you  apply  the  law  t^ 
the  single-property-dwelling  owner  and 
not  apply  It  to  the  member  of  an 
affluent  club?  Let  somebodyanswer  that. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

question  is  on *    t  »cir 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll.         „      . .     .     t 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President,    I 

vleld  myself  2  minutes. 

TTie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 

ator  from  Montana  is  recognized. 


PRESIDENT     JOHNSONS     MESSAGE 
ISdGES   HELP    TO   THE   AMERI- 
CAN INDIAN 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
President  Johnson's  eloquent  message 
on  the  American  Indian  is  a  pledge  that 
the  first  among  us  shaU  no  longer  be  the 

forgotten.  ,  _i_w.»j 

The  American  Indian  has  enriched 
America's  fokelore,  vocabulary,  art,  and 
literature.  Yet  for  two  centuries  he  has 
been  an  alien  in  his  own  land. 

Mr  President,  untU  1871.  4  years  be- 
fore the  battle  of  the  Little  Bighorn  in 
Montana,  at  which  Custer  met  defeat  at 
the  hands  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne  In- 
dians and  the  Sioux  Indians,  we  dealt 
with  our  Indian  tribes  as  foreign  natioiis. 
It  has  been  only  some  40  years  since 
the  Indian's  citizenship  was  affirmed- 
and  but  22  years  since  we  acknowledged 
the  Nation's  debt  to  the  first  Amencans 
for  their  land.  . 

During  this  tragic  period  of  neglect 
the  Indian's  plight  has  grown  steadi^ 
worse.  His  unemployment  rate  is  more 
than  10  times  the  national  average;  50 
S??ent  of  the  Indian  schoolchildren 
drop  out  before  completing  high  school; 
the  rate  of  Indian  sickness  and  poverty 
are  among  the  highest  in  the  Nation ;  and 
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hla  life  expectancy  is  over  20  years  leas 
than  all  other  Americans. 

An  enlightened  nation  must  not  allow 
this  shocking  situation  to  continue.  An 
enlightened  President  and  Congress  will 
not  permit  it  to  continue. 

President  Johnson's  message  offers  the 
American  Indian  the  opportunity  to  be- 
gin sharing  fully  In  Americas  future.  It 
marks  a  commitment  to  Indian  self-help. 
self-development,  and  self-determina- 
tion. _.  ,  , 
The  President  has  proposed  special 
progi-ams  tailored  to  the  needs  of  the 
Indian,  to  improve  his  education,  em- 
phasize child  health  programs,  promote 
job  opportunities,  build  additional  roads 
to  link  Indian  areas  with  the  rest  of  the 
Nation,  provide  essential  community 
services  to  Indian  reservations,  and  In- 
volve the  Indian  more  fully  In  his  own 
development. 

A  new  Council  on  Indian  Opportunity, 
headed  by  the  Vice  President,  a  councU 
which  I  hope  would  Include  such  a  dis- 
tinguished Senator  as  the  Junior  Sen- 
ator ftom  Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Harris  I  and 
his  wife,  LaDonna  Harris,  who  Is  a  lineal 
descendant  of  the  first  Americans,  would 
assure  that  the  Interests  of  the  Indian 
are  voiced  at  the  highest  levels  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

No  longer  will  the  Indian  be  the  for- 
gotten American. 

The  United  States  and  Its  people  have 
a  special  responsibility  toward  the  In- 
dian— for  he  was  here  before  we.  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  message  Is  an  Important 
milestone  in  fulfilling  that  responsibility. 
Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  repeat  one 
paragraph  once  again. 

During  this  tragic  period  of  neglect, 
the  Indians  plight  has  grown  steadily 
worse.  His  unemployment  rate  Is  more 
than  10  times  the  national  average;  50 
percent  of  the  Indian  schoolchildren 
drop  out  before  completing  high  school: 
the  rate  of  Indian  sickness  and  poverty 
are  among  the  highest  In  the  Nation; 
and  his  life  expectancy  Is  over  20  years 
less  than  all  other  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  no  group  In 
this  country  in  greater  need  of  Immedi- 
ate help  than  the  people  who  founded 
this  country :  than  the  people  from  whom 
we  took  this  country.  I  hope  we  will  give 
them  every  measure  of  consideration, 
and  I  am  sure  we  will. 

We  talk  a  great  deal  about  the  ghettos 
In  our  cities;  let  us  think  about  our  In- 
dian ghettos  on  and  around  our  reser- 
vations. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 30  seconds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  is  recognized. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  associate 
myself  with  the  comments  of  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader.  I  am  de- 
lighted that,  in  his  message,  the  Presi- 
dent has  endorsed  a  bill  I  Introduced  to 
give  constitutional  rights  to  reservation 
Indians.  The  bill  has  already  been  passed 
unanimously  by  the  Senate  and  should 
be  passed  speedily  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  know  of  no  more 
sincere  or  better  friend,  and  I  know  of 
no  other  Senator  more  Interested. In  the 
welfare  of  our  Indian  population  than 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  ErvinJ. 


Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  BIBLE.  The  Presidential  message 
on  Indians  should  be  required  reading 
for  every  American,  President  Johnson 
carefully  sets  down  both  the  shameful 
statistics  of  a  small  minority  enslaved 
by  poverty  In  the  midst  of  plenty  and  a 
program  of  concerned  action  that  can 
break  through  the  barriers  of  misunder- 
standing and  neglect  that  have  created 
and  sustained  this  national  dishonor. 

The  message  points  to  gratifying  suc- 
cesses In  practically  all  phases  of  this 
effort— gratifying  In  that  they  demon- 
strated methods  that  work— but  ex- 
tremely depressing  In  that  they  fall  so 
short  of  meeting  the  toUl  need.  We  must 
not  accept  halfway  effort  or  demean  our 
Intent  with  pilot  programs  any  longer. 

The  President's  program  contains 
many  Innovations  in  some  vital  areas — 
Involving  Indian  leadership  In  all  pro- 
grams, building  on  the  strengths  of  In- 
dian culture,  and  making  Indian  educa- 
tion reflect  the  special  needs  of  Indian 
children. 

History  has  taught  Indians  to  be  sus- 
picious of  things  proposed  for  them  by 
others.  The  President  Is  a  student  of  his- 
tory and  has  Incorporated  in  every  phase 
of  his  proposals  the  Involvement  of  In- 
dian people.  It  will  take  many  years,  but 
I  hope  that  this  message  may  begin  the 
restoration  of  the  trust  and  friendship — 
complemented  with  a  new  understand- 
ing— between  the  Indian  people  and 
those  more  recently  come  to  American 
shores. 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  the  Presi- 
dent has  challenged  Congress  and  the 
American  people  to  redeem  pledges 
made  centuries  ago  of  full  citizenship 
and  full  participation  of  the  American 
Indian  in  our  national  life. 

I  believe  we  will  meet  this  challenge. 
as  the  Johnson  administration  has  al- 
ready demonstrated  In  Its  program  for 
Indians  In  education  and  Job  training. 
But  we  all  know  that  much  more 
needs  to  be  accomplished  If  we  are  to 
realize  the  aspirations  of  every  Indian 
for  the  chance  to  live  a  full  and  decent 
life  as  an  American.  We  need  not  dwell 
on  the  sufferings,  the  burdens  and  seri- 
ous problems  confronting  so  many  of 
the  Indian  population.  We  know  that 
these  problems  can — and  will— be  over- 
come by  a  wise  allocation  and  use  of  re- 
sources. But  even  more  Important,  we 
seek  to  end  Indian  Isolation,  and  bring 
these  talented  and  patient  people  into 
the  heart  of  our  society. 

President  Johnson  has  performed  a 
real  act  of  leadership  In  submitting  his 
message,  which  outlines  what  I  would 
consider  to  be  one  of  the  Nation's  most 
pressing  needs— a  comprehensive  In- 
dian program  on  a  first  priority  basis. 
With  our  historical  treatment  of  our 
Indian  citizens  It  Is  a  wonder  that  there 
are  any  left  today.  But  they  have  sur- 
vived. In  spite  of  everything  we  tried 
to  do  for  them,  and  now  live  as  a  minority 
honored  culturally  but  forgotten  eco- 
nomically and  socially. 

This  message  Is  far  reaching  In  In- 
volving much  of  government  and  much 
of  the  national  energy  In  a  frontal  attack 
upon  Indian  poverty  and  Indian  Isola- 
tion. 

•I  think  this  program  will  reassure  the 
Indian  that  he  Is  not  being  forgotten  In 


our  general  rush  toward  prosperity  and 
that  he  Is  not  being  Ignored  by  plans 
proposed  for  his  future. 

Education  Is  certainly  the  key  to  the 
future  for  Indians,  as  well  as  all  Amer- 
icans, and  the  participation  of  Indian 
leadership  In  the  programs  proposed  In 
this  message  we  have  received  today 
should  Increase  at  a  rapid  rate  as  educa- 
tion Improves.  There  can  be  no  doubt  the 
Indian  participation  Is  an  absolute  neces- 
sity to  the  success  of  any  long-range  pro- 
gram, 

Mr.  President,  all  Americans  should 
support  this  call  by  our  President  to  bring 
Justice  to  the  first  Americans. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  history  has 
already  recorded  the  fact  that  as  a  na- 
tion. In  most  instances,  we  have  mis- 
treated the  first  Americans  and  their 
descendants.  But  In  this  message,  we 
have  a  plan  whereby  we  can  write  in  the 
future  history  books  that  we  realized  our 
pattern  of  mistreatment  and  took  meas- 
ures to  correct  it. 

The  statistics  mentioned  In  the  Presi- 
dent's message  tell  the  story  of  past  in- 
justices smd  the  need  for  prompt  action. 
The  action  must  be  not  only  prompt,  but 
far  reaching.  The  President  calls  for  a 
coordinated  assault  to  remedy  their  de- 
ficiencies, for  new  housing  is  worthless 
without  new  jobs  and  new  community 
spirit.  And  Job  training  is  worthless  with- 
out Job  opportunities. 

Some  action  already  has  been  started. 
The  message  calls  attention  to  these 
areas  but  points  out  that  so  far  most 
measures  have  been  too  small  In  scope. 
They  must  be  expanded  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  Indlsuis. 

We  have  the  opportunity  to  replace 
years  of  broken  promises  and  displaced 
dreams.  This  Is  all  that  most  of  these  peo- 
ple have  received  from  their  Government. 
Now  is  a  time  for  positive  tuition. 

The  Preeldent's  message  is  far  reach- 
ing and  comprehensive.  It  calls  for  vigor- 
ous action.  The  Vice  President  Is  charged 
with  direction  of  the  effort  to  bring  op- 
portunity and  equity  to  our  Indian  citi- 
zens. Congress  must  respond  to  the 
challenge, 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  hard-hitting  message  il- 
luminates the  plight  of  a  minority  that 
Is  small  and  isolated.  After  this  message 
we  can  no  longer  be  content  with  ex- 
pressions of  sympathy  and  concern  for 
Jndlans  in  America — we  must  have 
action. 

And  action  is  what  the  President  pro- 
poses— action  In  conjunction  with  In- 
dians for  Indians.  The  proposals  encom- 
pass necessary  phases  of  economic  and 
social  development. "  Certainly,  this  Is 
mobilization  of  our  national  resources 
on  the  scale  necessary  to  do  the  job. 

After  today  we  can  no  longer  ask  what 
needs  to  be  done  to  assist  Indians  toward 
a  better  tomorrow,  for  we  will  be  remiss 
If  In  coming  years  we  still  have  to  ask 
ourselves  why  it  Is  not  being  done. 

I  am  certain  that  given  the  chance— 
and  this  Is  that  chance — Indians  can 
match  any  leadership  that  the  Nation 
can  offer.  This  message  offers  Govern- 
ment leadership;  it  offers  Indians  the 
vital  opportunity  to  expsuided  leadership 
that  has  already  demonstrated  the  ca- 
pability to  handle  the  most  complex  as- 


pecta  of  a  technical  society  and  It  offers 
to  aU  Americans  a  chance  to  Join  In  this 
much-needed  merging  of  desires  and 

^The  President  has  performed  an  act 
of  leadership  that  I  think  will  be  one  of 
the  most  outstanding  of  his  career. 

Pl«SID»rr  JOHNSON  PBOPOSES  A  NEW  PARTNEK- 
^D.    FOR    THR    nation     AND    THE    AMERICAN 
IXDUK 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  the 
President  has  turned  the  attention  of  the 
Nation  to  the  citizen  who  has  been  the 
most  neglected  member  of  our  society— 
the  American  Indian. 

The  debt  this  country  owes  to  the  In- 
dian, of  course,  can  never  be  repaid  He 
IS  the  original  American  whose  culture 
language  and  skUls  are  imprinted  on  all 
our  traditions. 

But  there  is  a  debt  which  America  can 
repay  the  Indian.  It  is  the  debt  of  op- 
portunity, the  debt  of  a  better  education, 
the  debt  of  better  housing,  greater  par- 
ticipation In  the  full  stream  of  American 

life 

The  President's  message  on  the  Indian 
is  a  call  to  aU  Americans  to  examine 
those  promises  this  Nation  made  to  the 
Indian,  and  the  degree  to  which  they 
have  been  kept. 

The  facts  are  tragic.  The  American 
Indian  stands  on  one  of  the  lowest  rungs 
of  this  society.  He  has  been  placed  In  a 
separate  category  by  treaties  and  agree- 
ments and  then  left  to  fend  for  himself^ 
The  relationship  between  him  and  the 
Government  has  always  been  paternalis- 
tic and  dependent. 

Now  the  President  wants  to  change  all 
these  things.  Indeed  he  has  taken  steps 
already  to  increase  opportunity,  mobmty. 
and  responsibUity  for  Indian  tribes, 
adults,  and  Indian  schoolchildren. 

The  American  Indian  deserves  some- 
thing better  from  this  land  which  was 
his  tefore  It  was  ours.  President  Johnson 
has  delivered  a  message  of  conscience. 
Let  us  join  him  In  his  quest  for  oppor- 
tunity for  the  original  American. 

Mr  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  in  his  message  today  has 
reminded  the  Nation  that  a  true  barom- 
eter of  democracy  is  the  opportunities 
America  offers  its  minorities. 

His  message  on  the  American  Indian 
represents  a  determined  effort  to  come 
to  grips  with  the  fundamental  problems 
of  a  significant  minority  In  our  country. 
The  American  Indian  has  long  been  the 
victim  of  social  and  economic  discrimina- 
tion which  has  relegated  him  to  second- 
class  status  in  our  society.  His  needs  are 
enormous.  His  problems  are  overv.'helm- 
ing    And  only  broad  ranging  programs 
can  significantly  improve  the  quality  of 
life  which  will  enable  the  American  In- 
dian to  realize  fuUy  the  promise  of  Amer- 
ican citizenship.  ^   ^    4.V, 

There  is  no  secret  about  what  the 
American  Indians  need.  They  are  victims 
of  the  highest  unemployment  rate, 
among  the  poorest  housed  and  educated, 
and  their  children  often  lead  the  lists  of 
Infant  mortality  rates. 

The  President  has  offered  us  a  choice: 
to  continue  on  this  sad  traU  of  v/asted 
human  lives  and  resources,  or  to  buUd  a 
new  road  toward  unprecedented  progress 
and  hope  for  mlUlons  of  those  men  and 


women  who  were  descendants  of  the  first 
Americans.  .    ,  , 

Indians  cannot  Uve  on  their  proud 
heritage  alone.  The  must  have  the  means 
and  resources  to  lead  a  full  and  produc- 
tive life  in  America  of  the  1960's.  We  have 
the  resources.  And  I  hope  and  pray  that 
we  possess  the  wUl  to  do  what  is  rignt  for 
millions  of  our  citizens  who  have  too  long 
been  neglected  and  forgotten. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  compliment 
President  Johnson  on  his  outstanding 
message.  ,  ^  _ 

Yesterday,  the  Subcommittee  on  In- 
dian Affairs,  which  I  am  privileged  to 
serve  as  chairman,  heard  testimony  on 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  11,  calhng 
on  the  Congress  for  a  new  statement  of 
national  policy  and  purpose  toward  the 
American  Indian.  I  am  the  author  of  the 
resolution,  and  it  Is  cosponsored  by  15 
other  Members  of  the  Senate.  Over  200 
people,  largely  of  Indian  descent  or  In- 
terest attended  this  committee  meeting, 
and  the  committee  heard  over  20  wit- 
nesses. Many  of  the  policy  statements 
contained  In  the  resolution  appear  in  elo- 
quent form  in  the  President's  message, 
I  applaud  his  statements  regarding  new 
goals  that  end  the  old  debate  about  "ter- 
mination" and  the  stress  and  emphasis 
he  plans  on  self-help,  self-determination 
and  self-development.  I  am  also  pleased 
to  read  of  his  leadership  for  increased 
concentration    In    fields    of    education, 
health,    housing,    jobs,    and    economic 
development. 

The  President's  statement  implements 
and  expands  the  concern  of  the  admin- 
istration for  these  first  Americans.  The 
President  clearly  understands  that  con- 
tinued Federal  support  and  training  are 
necessary  and  Imperative  to  obtain  a 
more  meaningful  role  in  the  20th  cen- 
tury for  the  American  Indian,  His  rec- 
ommendation that  the  Congress  appro- 
priate one-half  billion  dollars  for  pro- 
grams targeted  at  the  American  Indian 
should  receive  the  earnest  and  sympa- 
thetic consideration  of  the  Congress  at 
the  earliest  possible  time. 

The  issuance  of  an  Executive  order 
to  establish  a  National  CouncU  on  Indian 
Opportunity  is  long  overdue.  Vice  Pres- 
ident Humphrey,  as  Chairman  of  the 
CouncU.  Is  an  Ideal  choice.  As  a  native 
South  Dakotan  and  a  former  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  he  is  weU  aware  of  the 
problems  of  the  Indians  of  the  upper 
Midwest  and  the  Nation.  I  would  hope 
that  this  Council  would,  at  an  early  stage 
of  its  existence,  fuUy  assess  the  resources 
of  the  Government  toward  the  effective 
use  of  aU  Government  agencies  in  the 
development  of  the  standards  of  the  In- 
dian people.  I  would  hope.  also,  that  the 
Council  wUl  consider  the  creation  of  a 
position  high  in  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Goverrunent  of  an  office  and  a  stall 
with  sufficient  authority  to  coordinate 
and  direct  the  efforts  and  facUities  of 
our  National  Government  in  these  fields. 
I  recall  that  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Kennedy  administration.  President  Ken- 
nedy gave  meaning  and  form  to  the  f ood- 
for-peace  program  by  establishing  it  di- 
rectly under  Presidential  direction.  I  feel 
that  the  Johnson  administration  could 
focus  national  attention  on  the  pUght  of 
the  Indian  people  by  making  a  similar 
move. 


I  also  feel  that  the  content  of  the 
Presidential  message  constitutes  another 
administration  endorsement  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  11  and  that  Its 
adoption  by  the  Congress  would  serve  to 
advise  the  Indian  people  of  the  United 
States  that  it  is  responding  immediately 
to  the  aims  and  goals  of  the  national 
administration. 


INTERFERENCE  WITH  CIVIL  RIGHTS 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  biU  (H.R.  2516)  to  prescribe  penal- 
ties for  certain  acts  of  violence  or  Intimi- 
dation, and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  caU  the  roU.  .^     .     T 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  Is  so  ordered,       ^^     ^    ^      . 

Mr,  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous    consent    to    .speak    for    3 

'"The^PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator   from    Ohio    is    recognized    for    3 

minutes.  ..    t  «r. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  op- 
pose the  adoption  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment I  do  so  on  the  basis  that  in  the 
disposing  of  the  civil  rights  bUl  we  must 
be  guided  by  unchangeable  principles 
regardless  of  who  the  people  involved 

'"on  yesterday,  we  voted  down  the 
Baker  amendment  which  contemplated 
Kivlng  to  individual  dwelling  owners 
the  right  to  dispose  of  their  property  ac- 
cording to  their  judgment,  whether  they 
sold  it  individually  or  through  an  agent 
The  vote  was  adverse  to  the  individual 
property  owner.  We  said,  in  effect  to 
him  "If  you  hire  an  agent,  you  become 
bound  by   the   provisions  of   the   civil 

"m?  ^President,  there  are  29  million 
citizens  in  this  country  who  own  single- 
family  dwellings.  They  are  not  to  be 
permitted  to  sell  in  the  open  market  to 
whomever  they  please,  because  of  this 
bUl  when  they  hire  an  agent. 

Today's  amendment  says  a  private 
club  made  up  of  selected  members 
possessed  of  wealth,  shall  not  be  subject 
to  the  law,  I  submit  to  my  coUeagues  that 
there  should  be  equal  Justice  appUedU, 
every  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
Though  he  is  the  owner  of  a  humble 
dwelling  in  a  lowly  neighborhood  or  the 
member  of  a  select  private  club  his 
rights  should  be  just  as  honorable  as 
the  rights  of  the  member  In  a  private 

'^K  the  proponents  of  civU  rights  con- 
template dealing  equally  with  all  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  they  will  not  be 
making  exemptions  for  the  private  club 

members.  on ,.«/. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  in  30  sec- 
onds, the  exemption  in  the  blU— — 

Mr    LAUSCHE.  Just  a  moment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  reg- 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thought  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  had  sat  down. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 3  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  will  take  2  minutes 

more. 

It  is  a  matter  of  American  ju.stice  to 
deal  with  every  American  alike,  the  high- 
est and  the  lowest,  the  richest  and  the 
poorest.  If  you  propose  a  burden  upon 
the  single-dwelling  owner:  then  place 
that  same  burden  on  the  private  club 
operation. 

I  think  the  proposal  of  giving  exemp- 
tions to  members  of  private  clubs  is  in- 
famous when  you  consider  that  you  deny 
giving  it  to  the  little  private  homeowner 
in  the  sale  and  rental  of  dwellings. 

I  voted  to  give  exemption  from  the 
law  to  the  individual  private  dwelling 
owner.  I  was  defeated  in  my  vote.  I  now 
propose  that  you  treat  the  private  club 
just  as  you  treated  the  private  single 
family  homeowner.  I  would  that  both 
were  exempted:  but  since  you  covered 
the  private  homeowner  in  justice  and 
logic  you  .should  not  exempt  the  private 
club  member. 

Mr.  HART  Mr.  President.  I  think  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  able  senior 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  constructive.  It 
narrows  the  language  of  the  bill,  is  con- 
sistent with  the  religious  exemption,  and 
I  hope  very  much  we  adopt  it. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 30  .seconds  to  say  that  I  agree  with 
everything  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has 
said,  but  I  am  going  to  vote  for  the 
amendment  because  it  gratifies  my  heart 
to  find  that  proponents  of  the  bill  are 
willing  to  give  a  little  liberty  to  mem- 
bers of  private  clubs.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois,  as  modified.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  (after 
having  voted  in  the  affirmative).  Mr. 
President,  on  this  vote  I  have  a  live  pair 
with  the  able  junior  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  RiBicorr].  If  he  were  pres- 
ent and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If 
I  were  permitted  to  vote.  I  would  have 
voted  ■yea":  but  I  am  going  to  change 
my  vote,  withdraw  my  vote,  and  pair  as  in 
the  negative. 

I  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Clark  1.  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  McCarthy),  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  TMr.  Pas- 
tore  1,  the  Senator  from  Cormecticut 
I  Mr.  RiBicoFFl.  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  I  Mr.  Russell  1  are  necesarily  ab- 
sent. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  PastoreI  and  the  Senator  from 
Permsylvania  (Mr.  Clark!  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  armoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton] 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Pirk- 
SEif]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  be- 
cause of  death  in  his  family. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  84, 
nays  8,  as  follows:  . 

[No.  29  Leg.) 
YEAS — 84 
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BoggS 

Brewcter 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  Va. 

Cannon 

CaM 

Church 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dodd 

Domlnlck 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Fong 

Pulbrlght 

Oore 

Oruenlng 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hatneld 

Hayden 


Aiken 

Anderson 

Carlson 


Hlckenlooper 

Hin 

Holland 

HolUnga 

Hruaka 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javits 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Kennedy,  Mass 

Kennedy.  NY 

Kuchel 

Long.  Mo. 

Lont;,  La. 

MaKnuson 

Mansfleld 

McClellan 

McOee 

McOovern 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Miller 

Mondale 

Monroney 

Montoya 

NAY&— 8 

Cooper 
Orlffln 
Lauacbe 


Morse 

Moss 

Mundt 

Murphy 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Scott 

Smathers 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stennls 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tydlngs 

Williams.  N  J. 

Yar  bo  rough 

Young.  N.  Dak. 

Young.  Ohio 


Prouty 
Williams,  Del. 


PRESENT   AND   GIVING    LIVE   PAIR.   AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED — 1 
Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  against. 
NOT  VOTING— 7 

Clark  Morton  RIblcoff 

Dlrksen  Pastore  Russell 

McCarthy 

So  amendment  No.  587.  as  modified, 
was  agreed  to. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  following  bill  and  joint 
resolution,  each  with  amendments,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

S.  159.  An  act  to  provide  (or  the  tempo- 
rary transler  to  a  single  district  for  coordi- 
nated or  consolidated  pretrial  proceedings  of 
civil  actions  pending  in  different  districts 
which  Involve  cne  or  more  common  questions 
of  fact,  and  for  other  purposes:   and 

S.J.  Rea.  72.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  designation  of  the  second  week  of  May 
of  each  year  as  "National  School  Safety 
Patrol  Week." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bill  and 
joint  resolution,  each  with  an  amend- 
ment, in  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate : 

S.  375.  An  act  to  amend  the  Communlca- 
tloiw  Act  of  1934  with  respect  to  obscene  or 
harassing  telephone  calls  In  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce:  and 

S.J.  Res.  123.  Joint  resolution  to  approve 
long-term  contracts  for  delivery  of  water 
from  Navajo  Reservoir  In  the  State  of  New 
Mexico,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  a  bill  *H.R.  15398) 
to  amend  the  National  School  Lunch  Act 
to  strengthen  and  expand  food  service 
programs  for  children,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, in  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 


INTERFERENCE  WITH  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  2516)  to  prescribe  penal- 
ties for  certain  acts  of  violence  or  in- 
timidation, and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND,  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
8.dr6cd  \,o 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  call  up  my  amendment  No.  579. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  has  a  special  order.  As  the  result 
of  an  agreement  by  unanimous  consent, 
with  respect  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  that 
amendment  becomes  the  next  order  of 
business. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  that  matter  while  I 
propound  a  unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
withdraw  my  suggestion  of  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  without  it  running 
against  anybody's  time,  that  I  may  read 
2V4  pages  of  material  on  the  present 
crisis    in    the    District   concerning    the 

school  problem.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 
Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  what  was 

the  request? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  asked  unanimous  con- 
sent to  be  allowed  time  to  read  2 'A  pages 
of  material,  relating  to  the  present  crisis 
in  the  District  with  reference  to  the 
school  problem,  without  the  time  being 
charged  against  anybody. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  can  I  take 

it  out  of  my  time?        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator may  take  it  out  of  his  own  time. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  withdraw 
my  unanimous-consent  request  and  will 
take  it  out  of  my  time. 


.  ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR BYRD  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  when  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oregon  con- 
cludes his  remarks,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  be  recog- 
nized, with  the  next  recognition  to  go  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]. 
I  understand  that  this  is  agreeable  all 

around.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


AllOtt 

Baker 


Bartlett 
Bayb 


Bennett 
Bible 


HOUSE   BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (HJl.  15398)  to  amend  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  to  strengthen 
and  expand  food  service  programs  for 
children,  and  for  other  purposes,  was 
read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 


PROPOSED  ABSENCE  TOMORROW 
OF  MANY  DISTRICT  OF  COLUM- 
BIA PUBLIC  SCHOOL  TEACHERS 
IN  PROTEST  OVER  SALARY  IN- 
CREASE ISSUE 
Mr.    MORSE.    Mr.    President,    many 

District  of  Columbia  public  school  teach- 


ers do  not  plan  to  report  to  their  class- 
rooms tomorrow  in  protest  over  a  salary 
increase  issue.  I  am  advised  that  nu- 
merous public  school  teachers  plan  to  use 
a  day  of  general  leave,  to  which  I  am 
Informed  they  are  entitled  under  a  con- 
tract they  have  with  the  board  of  edu- 
cation. ^     ^. 
According  to  newspaper  accounts,  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Washington  Teachers 
Union,  the  membership  of  that  union 
decided  to  walk  out  of  the  school  class- 
rooms tomorrow  in  order  to  lobby  Con- 
gress for  salary  increases.  I  am  in  com- 
plete sympathy  with  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia  schoolteachers    in   their   desire 
and  support  of  higher  salaries.  I  believe 
that  the  salary  bill  supported  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  public  school  teach- 
ers  which  I  introduced  in  the  Senate 

last   year — is    a   modest   proposal    and 
should  be  enacted  into  law  by  Congress. 
I  understand  that  the  action  taken  by 
the    Washington    Teachers    Union    this 
week  in  support  of  salary  increases  wa-> 
not  action  proposed  to  be  taken  by  the 
leadership  of  the  union.  In  my  opinion, 
it  was  a  demonstration  of  the  great  frus- 
tration   schoolteachers   in   the   District 
of  Columbia  and  across  the  Nation  are 
experiencing  in  their  attempts  to  receive 
equitable  salaries  and  improved  facili- 
ties. .^^         _ 
The  Fiscal  Affaire  Subcommittee  ol 
the  Senate  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  of  which  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  SpongI  is  chairman  and  I 
am  a  member,  was  advised  by  District 
of   Columbia   authorities   this   morning 
that  the  reports  which  it  requested  on 
salary  legislation  would  be  forwarded  to 
the  subcommittee  today.  The  subcom- 
mittee has  scheduled  an  executive  ses- 
sion for  March  14  to  consider  teachers, 
police,  and  firemen's  pay  legislation. 

Let  me  make  it  crystal  clear  to  the 
teachers  that  the  Subcommittee  on  Fis- 
cal Affairs  headed  by  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  SponoI  could  not  hold  ex- 
ecutive meetings  on  the  salary  legisla- 
tion until  it  had  the  report  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Government.  It  must 
have  those  reports  before  we  can  pro- 
ceed with  executive  markup  sessions. 
Furthermore.  I  think  the  teachers  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  know,  or  should 
know  that  the  Morse  bill  that  seeks  to 
accomplish  the  salary  increases  thoy 
support  will  undoubtedly  receive  the 
support  of  a  majority  of  our  subcommit- 
tee and  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
mittee. .^,       . 

I  have  heard  really  no  opposition  to 
the  modest  increases  that  are  proposed 
in  my  teachers'  salary  bill.  However, 
be  that  as  it  may.  we  are  going  to  hold 
the  committee  executive  meetings  as 
soon  as  we  can  hold  them. 

As  one  who  has  consistently  and 
strongly  over  the  years  supported  im- 
proved teachers'  salaries,  improved  work- 
ing conditions,  and  improved  educational 
facilities.  I  believe  it  is  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  students  and  schoolteach- 
ers that  the  teachers  remain  in  school 
tomorrow  and  teach.  If  schoolteachers 
feel  that  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  edu- 
cate Members  of  Congress  regarding  the 
merits  of  their  pay  proposals,  I  would 


urge  them  to  do  so  after  school  closes 
for  the  day  and  on  Saturdays.  There  is 
every  indication  that  the  Senate  wUl  be 
in  session  on  a  good  many  Saturdays. 
I  think  that  if  they  do  this,  their  efforts 
will  have  a  more  salutary  effect  for  their 
cause  than  if  they  force  students  to  take 
a  vacation  from  school  tomorrow. 

If  they  have  any  respect  at  all  for  those 
of  us  in  Congress  who  have  demon- 
strated our  approval  of  adequate  sal- 
aries for  teachers  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, I  say  most  respectfully  that  they 
do  not  strengthen  our  hands  by  a  forced 
school  vacation  tomorrow.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  the  children  stay  in  school. 

I  shall  continue,  as  I  have  in  the  past, 
to  work  in  the  Senate  in  support  of  im- 
proved teachers',  police,  and  firemen's 
pay  bills. 

I  do  not  join,  and  I  think  the  teachers 
know  that  I  do  not  join— and  it  has  been 
my  consistent  position — in  a  discrimina- 
tory wage  policy  between  teachers,  po- 
licemen, and  firemen. 

That  is  why  in  times  past  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Committee  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  taken  the  position  that 
all  three  groups  should  be  considered  to- 
gether with  respect  to  pay  and  that  the 
teachers  should  not  be  shunted  aside  and 
have  action  taken  on  the  pay  bills  for 
firemen  and  policemen— eventually  get- 
ing  around  to  the  teachers  pay  bills. 

I  think  once  again  that  we  should  con- 
sider all  three  groups  together.  In  my 
judgment,  the  teachers  should  not  be 
discriminated  against  by  having  higher 
starting  salaries  given  to  the  policemen 
and  firemen.  All  three  groups  are  dedi- 
cated public  servants  and  are  entitled  to 
substantial  increases  in  their  pay. 


On  page  13.  between  lines  20  and  21.  Insert 
the  following: 

•'(b)(1)  None  of  the  prohibitions  con- 
tained In  this  title  shall  apply  to  (A)  any 
individual  who  Is  not  engaged  In  the  trade 
or  bvislness  of  selling  or  renting  dwellings; 
or  (B)  any  real  estate  broker,  agent,  sales- 
man or  other  person  while  he  Is  acting  In 
accordance  with  Instructions  by  any  individ- 
ual referred  to  In  clause  (A)  with  respect  to 
the  sale  or  rental  of  a  dwelling  owned  or 
rented  by  such  Individual. 

"(2)   For   purposes   of   this  subsection   an 
individual  shall  be  considered  to  be  engaged 
In  the  trade  or  business  of  selling  or  renting 
Uwelllngs  only  if  the  income  from  such  Bell- 
ing   or    renting    constitutes    the    principal 
source  of  the  livelihood  of  such  individual. 
"(3)  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  the  sale  or  rental  of  any  rooms 
or  units  in  a  dwelling  owned  or  rented  by 
any  individual  which  contains  living  quar- 
ters occupied  or  intended  to  be  occupied  by 
no  more  than  four  families  living  Independ- 
ently of  each  other,  if  such  individual  ac- 
tually occupies  one  of  such  living  quarters 
as  his  residence." 


INTERFERENCE  WITH  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  fH.R.  2516)  to  prescribe  pen- 
alties for  certain  acts  of  violence  or  in- 
timidation, and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   579 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  call  up  my  amendment  No.  579. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  fur- 
ther reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

The  amendment  Wo.  579),  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 


On  page  8.  lines  4  and  5,  strike  out  "sub- 
section (b)  and". 

On  page  9,  line  7,  strike  out  "subsection 
(b>  "  and  substitute  "section  207" 

On  page  9.  beginning  with  line  8.  strike 
out  all  through  line  2,  on  page  11. 

On  page  11.  line  5.  strike  out  "sections  203 
(b)  and",  and  substitute  "section". 

On  page  13,  line  11.  strike  out  the  section 
heading  "exemption"  and  substitute  "ex- 
emptions". 

On  page  13,  line  12,  after  "Sec.  207".  Insert 
"(a)". 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  his  amendment  be 
considered  at  this  time  in  spite  of  the 
previous  order? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  was  my  understanding  that  the 
able  majority  leader  had  already  pro- 
posed that  unanimous-consent  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
is  of  the  opinion  that  the  order  is  that  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  be  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
previous  order  recognizing  the  junior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  be  vacated  to  the 
extent  that  I  may  call  up  my  amendment 
at  this  time  in  place  of  his. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  HoL- 
LiNGS  in  the  chair ) .  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  not  to  ex- 
ceed 3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
amendment  be  laid  aside  temporarily. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENTS   NO.  S17 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  call  up  my  amendments  No.  517. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  ■will  be  stated. 
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The  Legislattv*  Clerk  .  Amendmenta 
No.  517.  as  modified. 

The  amendments  (No.  517)  as  modi- 
fled,  are  as  follows: 
At  tbe  end  of  the  bill  Insert: 

"Tttl*  IV — Civn.  Ob«oi«nck 
"sHorr  TiTi* 
•■S«c.  401.  Thl«  tlUe  may  be  cited  aa  the 
•Civil  Obedience  Act  of  1968'. 

"CSIMINAL   P«HAI.T«a   FOB   ACTS   COMMITTTO   IN 
CIVn.   DISOR0KB8 

"S»c.  40a.  (a)  Title  18,  United  States  Code, 
U  amended  by  Inserting  after  chapter  11 
thereof  the  following  new  chapter: 

•  Chapter  12.— CIVIL  DISORDERS 

"  '331.  Civil  disorders. 

•  232.  Definitions. 

•  -233.  Preemption. 
■  "I  231.  ClvU  dUorders 

•••ia)(l)  Whoever  Incites  or  Instigates 
a  civil  disorder  which  In  any  way 
or  degree  obstructs,  delays,  or  adversely  af- 
fects commerce  or  the  movement  of  any 
article  or  commodity  In  commerce  or  the 
conduct  or  performance  of  any  federally  pro- 
tected function;  or 

•  (2)  WhtieVer  teaches  or  demonstrates  to 
any  other  p«i*on  the  use.  application,  or  mak- 
ing of  any  flrearm  or  explosive  or  Incendiary 
device,  or  technique  capable  of  causing  Injury 
or  death  to  persons  knowing  or  having  reason 
to  know  or  Intending  that  the  same  will  be 
unlawfully  employed  for  use  In.  or  In  further- 
ance of.  a  clvU  disorder  which  may  in  any  way 
or  degree  obstruct,  delay,  or  adversely  affect 
commerce  or  the  movement  of  any  arUcle  or 
commodity  in  commerce  or  the  conduct  or 
performance  of  any  federally  protected  func- 
tion; or 

••  '{3)  Whoever  transports  or  manufactures 
for  transportation  In  commerce  any  fire- 
arm, or  explosive  or  Incendiary  device,  know- 
ing or  having  reason  to  know  or  Intending 
that  the  same  wUl  be  used  unlawfully  In  fur- 
therance of  a  civil  disorder;   or 

"  ■  1 4 )  Whoever  commits  or  threatens  to 
commit  any  unlawful  act  of  violence  against 
persons  or  property  In  furtherance  of  a  clvU 
disorder.  Including,  but  not  limited  to,  snip- 
ing or  shooting  at  persons  with  any  flrearm 
or  using  any  explosive  or  incendiary  device  to 
destroy  or  damage  property,  which  act  or 
threat  in  any  way  or  degree  obstrucU,  delays, 
or  adversely  affects  commerce  or  the  move- 
ment of  any  article  or  commodity  In  com- 
merce or  the  conduct  or  performance  of  any 
federally    protected   function;    or 

"(oi  Whoever  commits  or  attempts  to 
commit  any  act  to  obstruct,  impede,  or  inter- 
fere with  any  flreman  or  law  enforcement 
officer  lawfuly  engaged  in  the  lawful  per- 
formance of  his  official  duties  incident  to  and 
during  the  commission  of  a  civil  disorder 
which  in  any  way  or  degree  obstructs,  delays, 
or  adversely  affects  commerce  or  the  move- 
ment of  any  article  or  commodity  In  com- 
merce or  the  conduct  or  performance  of  any 
federally  protected  function;   or 

•••(6)  Whoever,  In  the  course  of  or  Inci- 
dent to  the  occurrence  of  a  civil  disorder, 
unlawfully  takes  anything  of  value  (A)  from 
any  establishment  If  such  establishment  sells 
or  offers  for  sale  to  Interstate  travelers  a 
subsuntial  portion  of  the  articles,  com- 
modities, or  service*  It  sell*  or  If  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  the  article*  or  commodities 
which  It  sells  have  moved  In  commerce,  (B) 
from  any  commercial  warehouse,  building,  or 
other  structure  if  a  subatantlal  portion  of 
the  articles  or  commodities  contained  therein 
have  moved  In  commerce  or  are  intend^  for 
use  In  an  establishment  which  sells  or  offers 
for  sale  to  Interstate  traveler*  a  subsUntlal 
portion  of  the  articles  or  commodities  which 
such  establishment  sell*,  or  (C)  from  any 
automobile,  truck,  or  other  motor  .vehicle 
which  Is  engaged  In  conunerce;  or 

"•(7)   Whoever  use*  any  flrearm  to  snipe 
or  ahoot  at  any  person  or  motor  vehicle  mov- 


ing or  traveling  on,  or  within  the  limits  of 
any  highway  (including  the  entire  right-of- 
way  of  any  highway)  located  on  ;he  Federal- 
aid  primary  system  or  the  Intersute  System, 
as  designated  pursuant  to  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code,  or  throws  or  use*  any 
brick,  rock,  or  object  of  any  kind  with  Intent 
to  Impede  or  interfere  with  any  person  or 
motor  vehicle  moving  or  traveling  on,  or 
within  the  limits,  of  any  such  highway— 

•  Shall  be  fined  not  more  than  910.000  or 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

'•■(b)    Nothing  contained-  In   this  section 
shall  make  unlawful  any  act  of  any  law  en- 
forcement officer  which  Is  performed  In  the 
lawful  performance  of  his  official  duties. 
"  •!  233.  Definitions 

"  'Por  purposes  of  this  chapter: 

••  •(I)  The  term  'clvtl  disorder'"  means  any 
public  disturbance  Involving  acts  of  violence 
by  assemblages  of  three  or  more  persons, 
which  causes  an  Immediate  danger  of  or  re- 
sults in  damage  or  injury  to  the  property  or 
person  of  any  other  Individual. 

•''(2)  The  term  "conunerce"  means  com- 
merce (A)  between  any  State  or  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  any  place  outside  thereof; 

(B)  between  points  within  any  State  or  the 
District  of  Columbia,  but  through  any  place 
outside  thereof;  or  (C)  wholly  within  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

'•'(3)  The  term  "federally  protected  func- 
tion" means  any  function,  operation,  or  ac- 
tion carried  out.  under  the  laws  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  by  any  department,  agency,  or  In- 
strumentality of  the  United  States  or  by  an 
officer  or  employee  thereof;  and  such  term 
shall  specifically  include,  but  not  be  limited 
to,  the  collection,  and  dUtrlbutlon  of  the 
United  SUtes  malls. 

"  '(4)  The  term  "flrearm"  means  any  weap- 
on which  is  designed  to  or  may  readily  be 
converted  to  expel  any  projectile  by  the  ac- 
tion of  an  explosive;  or  the  frame  or  receiver 
of  any  such  weapon. 

•"(5)  The  term  "explosive  or  incendiary 
device"  mean*  (A)  dynamite  and  all  other 
forms  of  high  explosive*.  (B)  any  explosive 
bomb,  grenade,  missile,  or  similar  device,  and 

(C)  any  Incendiary  bomb  or  grenade,  fire 
bomb,  or  similar  device.  Including  any  device 
which  ( 1 1  consisu  of  or  Includes  a  breakable 
container  Including  a  flammable  liquid  or 
compound  and  a  wick  compoaed  of  any  mate- 
rial which,  when  Ignited,  Is  capable  of  Ignit- 
ing such  flammable  liquid  or  compound,  and 
(II)  can  t>e  carried  or  thrown  by  one  Individ- 
ual acting  alone. 

'■'(6)  The  term  •fireman"'  means  any 
member  of  a  fire  department  (Including  a 
volunteer  fire  department)  of  any  State,  any 
political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

••■(7)  The  term  "law  enforcement  officer" 
means  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
SUtes.  any  State,  any  political  subdivision  of 
a  State,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  while 
engaged  In  the  enforcement  or  prosecution 
of  any  of  the  criminal  laws  of  the  United 
State*,  a  state,  any  pwUtlcal  subdivision  of 
a  State,  or  the  District  of  Columbia;  and 
such  term  shall  specifically  Include,  but  shall 
not  be  limited  to,  members  of  the  National 
Guard,  as  defined  In  section  101(9)  of  title 
10.  United  SUte*  Code,  members  of  the 
organized  mllltla  of  any  State,  or  territory 
of  the  United  States,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  not 
Included  within  the  definition  of  National 
Ouard  as  defined  by  such  section  101(9).  and 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States,  while  engaged  In  suppressing  act*  of 
violence  or  reetorlng  law  and  order  during  a 
civil  disorder. 
"  "I  233.  Preemption 

"■  'Nothing  contained  In  this  chapter  shall 
be  construed  as  indicating  an  Intent  on  the 
part  of  Congress  to  occupy  the  field  In  which 
any  provisions  of  the  chapter  operate  to  the 
exclusion  of  Sta:e  or  local  laws  on  the  same 
subject  matter,  nor  shall  any  provision  of 
thl*  chapter  be  construed  to  Invalidate  any 


provision  of  State  law  unlea*  such  provision 
la  inconsistent  with  any  of  the  purposes  of 
this  chapter  or  any  provision  thereof." 

"(b)    The  Uble  of  contenU  to  'Pa«t  I.— 
Cbimks'  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  la 
amended  by  Inserting  after 
"•  '11  Bribery  and  graft  211* 
a  new  chapter  reference  as  follows: 
••  '13  Civil  Disorders  23.'  " 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  that  my  amendment  be  divided  to 
the  extent  that  we  vote  first  on  the  lan- 
guage that  appears  on  page  3,  lines  2 
through  8.  That  is  paragraph  1. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  other 
divisions  of  that  particular  question  de- 
sired? There  is  a  division  on  lines  2 
through  8  on  page  3.  Are  other  divisions 
desired  now? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes.  I  shall 
request  those  divisions,  but  I  am  hoping 
we  may  be  able  to  vote  on  several  en  bloc. 
I  ask  that  we  vote  first  on  lines  2  through 
8  on  page  3. 

Mr.   HART.   Mr.'  President,  reserving 

the  right  to  object 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  that  right. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  have  that 
right. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  first  proposition. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
this  is  what  this  particular  section  does. 
I  hope  I  may  have  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche).  be- 
cause I  know  he  will  be  interested  in  this. 
Yesterday  we  adopted  the  proposal  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Lausche  I  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Thurmond].  Their  proposal  was  to  make 
it  unlawful  for  a  person  to  move  in  inter- 
state commerce  for  the  purpose  of  creat- 
ing a  riot.  This  amendment  makes  it  un- 
lawful for  him  to  create  the  riot  on  the 
basis  that,  if  the  riot  Impedes  interstate 
commerce.  Congress  has  the  duty  to  pro- 
tect the  movement  of  commerce.  That 
being  the  case,  if  the  riot  is  a  burden  on 
interstate  commerce  or  stops  the  fiow  of 
interstate  commerce.  Congress  has  the 
right  to  make  it  a  crime  because  it  has 
the   duty   to  protect  the  movement  of 
goods  and  persons  in   interstate  com- 
merce.  Therefore,   a   person   would   be 
guilty  of  a  crime  for  starting  a  riot  or 
disorder,  even  though  he  may  not  have 
come  in  from  outside  the  State  but  was 
there  in  the  first  place. 
.    To  give  an  example.  H.  Rap  Brown, 
who  was  responsible  for  a  riot  in  Mary- 
land, went  to  Louisiana.  He  did  not  go 
to  Louisiana  to  start  a  riot.  He  was  ar- 
rested for  carrying  firearms  across  State 
boundaries  without  permission  to  do  so. 
But  if  he  is  there  and  he  starts  a  riot  he 
would  Ije  subject  to  prosecution,  under 
my    amendment.   On   the   other   hand, 
when  attempting  to  prove  that  someone 
moved  in  Interstate  commerce  for  the 
purpose  of  causing  a  riot,  the  burden  of 
proof  on  the  prosecuting  attorney  would 
be  almost  insurmountable.  The  best  wit- 
ness is  the  one  who  moved  In  interstate 
travel  and  the  thing   to  be  proven  is 
whether  he  went  there  at  all  or  went 
there  to  start  a  riot  at  all.  even  though 
his  conduct  demonstrated  that  this  kind 
of  result  was  possible.  And  he  could  not 
even  be  called  to  testify  since  It  might 
prejudice  his  rights. 
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So  that  proposal  would  do  nothing 
about  the  people  who  started  the  Watts 
riot  It  would  do  nothing  about  the  people 
who  started  the  Detroit  riot.  It  would  do 
nothing  about  the  people  who  started  the 
Newark  riot,  because  there  would  be  no 
Indication  that  in  starting  those  tremen- 
dous conflagrations,  murder,  destruction, 
and  mayhem,  the  people  responsible 
moved  across  the  State  lines  for  the  pur- 
pose of  creating  those  riots. 

This  amendment  would  make  It  a 
crime  to  riot  on  the  basis  that  these  riot- 
ers interrupted  the  free  flow  of  goods  in 
interstate  commerce  or  the  movement  of 
people  in  interstate  commerce.  It  it> 
geared  to  interstate  commerce. 

I  believe  it  is  constitutional  on  a  sound- 
er basis  than  that  adopted  yesterday, 
because  it  is  the  fundamental  duty  of 
government  to  maintain  itself.  Otherwi.se 
we  would  have  anarchy  and  responsible 
goverrunent  would  and  could  not  exist. 

I  would  hope  that,  rather  than  tell 
people  we  effectively  legislated  against 
people  who  start  riots,  and  then  find  in 
most  instances  either  that  they  did  aot 
violate  the  law  because  they  did  not 
cross  State  lines  for  a  riotous  purpose  or 
that  the  prosecutor  was  unable  to  prove 
it.  that  we  actually  and  effectively  legis- 
lated that  a  prosecutor  could  prove,  first, 
that  a  person  created  the  riot,  and,  sec- 
ond, that  the  action  interrupted  the  free 
flow  of  goods  and  persons  In  interstate 
commerce. 

I  think  such  legislative  conduct  is  per- 
fectly constitutional.  I  think  it  overcomes 
any  technical  defense  that  would  keep 
these  persons  from  being  prosecuted  and 
permit  them  to  get  away  with  their  mis- 
chief.  I   think  this  amendment  would 
eUminate  what  otherwise   would  be   a 
successful  defense  on  behalf  of  culprits. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  should  make  no 
difference,  so  far  as  the   evil  conduct 
is    concerned,    whether    a    person   had 
formed  the  intention  either  before  or 
when  he  crossed  the  State  line.  The  ques- 
tion is:  Did  he  interfere  with  rights  that 
other  individuals  have,  or  with  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  United  States 
when  he  did  that?  If  he  did,  he  could 
and  should  be  convicted  of  a  crime  and 
this  amendment  would  overcome  what 
could  be  a  successful  defense  by  requiring 
the  prosecutor  to  prove  that  he  crossed 
State  lines  with  that  purpose  in  mind, 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  When  we  passed  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  it  was  passed 
with  the  objective  of  protecting  tran- 
sients who  crossed  from  one  State  line 
to  another:  that  is.  a  transient  who 
sought  to  go  into  a  theater  or  restaurant 
or  dwelling  was  intended  to  be  protected. 
The  1964  measure  was  based  primarily 
upon  interstate  travel. 

The  present  bill  before  us  has  aban- 
doned essentiaUy  the  objective  that  in- 
terstate travel  must  be  proved  in  order 
to  bring  the  law  into  effect.  I  am  now 
speaking  of  the  interference  with  the 
right  to  vote,  the  right  to  have  access  to 
the  courts,  the  rteht  to  move  about  with- 
out interruption,  the  right  to  buy  or  rent 
a  home. 

The  amendment  which  I  offered  con- 
templated reaching  those  crossing  State 
lines  by  saying  that,  if  within  15  days 


they  precipitated  a  riot,  they  would  be- 
come subject  to  Federal  law  on  the  basis 
that  there  was  a  presumption  that  they 
were  engaged  in  interstate  travel. 

That  part  of  the  Lausche  amendment 
has  been  eliminated.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  now  proposes  that  if  one  pre- 
cipitates a  riot  after  crossing  a  State  line, 
he  shall  be  subject  to  Federal  prosecution 
without  a  showing  that  he  crossed  the 
State  line  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in 
riotous  action.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is  right. 
When  a  riot  Interrupts  the  movement 
of  interstate  commerce,  when  one  starts 
a  riot  which  impedes  or  interferes  with 
someone  else  moving  in  interstate  com- 
merce or  crossing  a  State  boundary,  or 
interferes  with  the  movement  of  goods  in 
interstate    commerce — and    any    major 
riot  would  have  that  result^slnce  Con- 
gress has  a  right  and  indeed  a  duty  to 
orotect  the  free  flow  of  goods  and  people 
in  interstate  commerce.  I  say  that  when 
one  starts  a  riot  and  interferes  with  that 
movement  in  commerce,  it  should  be  a 
crime  on  a  Federal  level. 

So,  under  my  amendment,  when  any- 
one starts  a  riot  which  interferes  with 
interstate  commerce,  he  would  be  guilty 
of  such  a  crime. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  That  relieves 
the  prosecuting  attorney  of  the  irrele- 
vant burden  of  proving  what  that  man's 
intention  was  when  he  crossed  the  State 
boundary;  and.  in  fact,  it  relieves  him  of 
the  burden  of  even  proving  that  he 
crossed  the  State  boundary. 

In  the  last  analysis,  what  real  differ- 
ence does  It  make  whether  one  crossed  a 
Stetv,  boundary  or  not,  if  he  created  a 
conflagration  which  burned  a  city  down, 
or  engaged  in  all  kinds  of  conduct  inter- 
fering with  interstate  commerce  at  the 
time?  ,  ^, 

As  I  say,  Congress  has  the  right  and 
the  duty  to  protect  the  free  movement  of 
people  and  goods  in  commerce.  I  believe 
we  should  not  leave  available  to  Rap 
Brown  or  Stokely  Carmichael  the  tech- 
nical defense  that  they  did  not  cross  the 
SUte  boundary  with  the  intent  to  create 
a  riot,  but  that  the  idea  occurred  spon- 
taneously after  they  got  there. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  is  the  belief  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  that  without  his 
amendment,  a  prosecution  could  not  be 
successfully  mainteined  unless  the  pros- 
ecutor showed  that  when  the  man.  be  it 
Carmichael  or  Brown,  crossed  the  State 
line,  he  intended  to  precipitate  a  riot? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  How  do  you  prove 
that?  How  do  you  look  into  the  brain  of 
a  man  to  determine  his  motives  when 
lie  crossed  the  State  line? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  regard  that 
as  being  an  insurmountable  burden, 
especially  in  a  criminal  prosecution, 
which  this  would  be,  where  a  defendant 
is  presumed  to  be  innocent  until  he  is 
proved  guilty,  and  the  prosecution  must 
prove  his  guilt  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt.  ^  ,  . 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  in  most 
instances,  and  certainly  with  regard  to 
every  riot  that  has  occurred  to  this 
point  a  jury  would  stultify  itself  to  flnd 
a  man  guilty.  It  would  be  faced  with  the 
problem  that  in  the  absence  of  the  de- 


fendant's own  testimony,  they  would 
naturally  have  to  assume  that  the  man 
was  Innocent.  They  could  not  overcome 
the  presumption  that  when  the  rioter- 
defendant  went  there.  It  was  without 
such  requisite  purpose,  particularly  if  the 
defendant  took  the  stand  and  testified 
he  did  not  have  a  riotous  purpose  In  his 
mind  at  the  time.  He  might  even  testify 
that  he  subsequently  created  the  riot  and 
intended  to.  but  that  the  idea  did  not 
occur  to  him  untU  he  was  already 
t,here— and  not  be  subject  to  any  crim- 
inal offense.  ^  , 

Mr,  LAUSCHE.  Am  I  not  correct  in 
stating  that  the  court  would  undoubted- 
ly have  to  say,  in  charging  the  jury, 
"Before  you  can  convict  this  man,  you 
must  flnd  that  in  his  brain,  when  he 
crossed  the  State  line,  he  had  the  pur- 
pose of  creating  a  riot"? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Tliat  is  cor- 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  And  the  query  is,  How 
do  you  look  into  the  mind  of  the  man 
who  crossed  the  State  line?  It  is  an  im- 
possibility. ,  ^  ,.        ..  . 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  believe  it  Is, 
as  the  senator  from  Ohio  Is  recorded  as 
having  stated  yesterday, 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes. 

Mr  L*NG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
stated  that  his  amendment  once  con- 
tained a  provision  that  It  would  be  pre- 
sumed that  a  person  had  such  purpose 
in  mind  if  he  created  a  riot  within  15 

d&vs 

I  suspect  that  the  Senator  would  find 
that  the  courts  might  not  uphold  that 
provlsl6n  on  the  theory  that  you  have  no 
right  to  presume  a  present  criminal  In- 
tent— on  subsequent  acts. 

That  being  the  case,  I  believe  there 
would  be  great  difficulty,  and  an  insur- 
mountable  burden  on  a  prosecutor.  In 
prosecuting  those  who  have  created  every 
major  riot  during  the  last  year,  if  we  ex- 
amine the  facts  In  those  cases. 

But  my  amendment,  I  think,  would 
take  care  of  that  situation  by  saying 
that  when  you  prove  a  person  started  a 
riot  which  Interrupted  the  free  fiow  of 
commerce  he  has  committed  a  crime  be- 
cause in  doing  so  he  created  a  civil  dis- 
order for  that  very  purpose. 

When  you  do  that,  you  prove  merely 
that  commerce  was  interrupted,  and  the 
innocent  victims  can  testify  that  they 
were  impeded  In  moving  their  goods,  that 
their  trucks  were  burned,  that  their  stock 
that  was  ordered  to  move  in  interstate 
commerce  could  not  move. 

Once  you  have  established  the  fact 

that  commerce  was  interfered  with,  the 

one  who  started  the  riot  can  then  be 

held  responsible  for  interfering  with  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  may  we 

have  order?  „».    c. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
this  Is  somewhat  similar  to  the  situation 
which  occurs  when  a  person,  in  conmilt- 
ting  one  crime,  engages  In  conduct  that 
results  in  another  crime. 

For  example,  if  one  drives  an  automo- 
bile at  90  miles  an  hour  down  the  streets 
of  Washington  and  kills  an  innocent 
pedestrian,  he  can  be  held  guilty  of  man- 
slaughter on  the  theory  that  by  violating 
the  speed  law,  be  had  a  criminal  intent 
which,  in  turn,  resulted  in  the  death  of 
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a  person.  Although  he  did  not  Intend  to 
kill  the  person,  his  act  had  that  forsee- 
able  result.  ^  ,^ 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  On  what  constitutional 
theory  is  Congress  seeking  Federal  juris- 
diction over  the  right  of  a  citizen  in 
Indiana,  say.  selling  his  property,  and 
telling  him  when  he  may  or  may  not  sell 
without  becoming  subject  to  Federal  ju- 
risdiction? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  constitu- 
tionality of  that  provision  of  this  bill 
which  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  de- 
scribed is  far  more  subject  to  question 
than  what  I  am  proposing  here. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Well,  the  theory  is  that 
interstate  commerce  is  interfered  with? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  affected, 

yes. 

Mr    LAUSCHE.   Is   affected. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mf  Tom  Vail  may  assist  me 
during  the  fftmainder  of  the  debate  on 

this  amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  principle  involved 
is  that  citizen  'X."  in  Indiana,  when  he 
sells  his  home,  does  something  that  af- 
fects niterstate  commerce,  and  therefore 
the  Federal  Government  has  the  right 
to  rule? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is  cor- 
rect. And  may  I  say  that  in  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  if  I  recall  correctly, 
the  commerce  clause  was  used  to  justify 
constitutionality  on  the  theory  that 
goods  which  were  being  served  in  a 
restaurant  had  moved  in  interstate  com- 
merce, even  though  they  had  come  to 
rest,  or  that  tlie  people  who  were  beir\g 
served  there  had  moved  or  were  movmg 
in  interstate  commerce,  even  though 
they  were  not  moving  in  commerce  at 
the  time  when  they  were  served  in  the 
restaurant. 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Is  it  the  position  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  that  if  the 
Federal  Government  takes  unto  itself  the 
right  to  tell  the  owner  of  a  private  dwel- 
ling how  he  may  or  may  not  sell  his 
property,  it  is  only  reasonable  to  say 
also  that  the  Federal  Government  has 
the  jurisdiction  to  prosecute  a  person 
who  incites  a  riot,  regardless  of  whether 
he  crossed  a  State  line,  because  he  is 
interfering  with  Interstate  commerce? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  could  not  agree  with  the  Senator 
more. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
support  the  Senator's  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  very 
happy  to  hear  that  I  have  the  Sena- 
tor's support.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  used  15 
minutes,  and  previous  to  that  he  used 
8  minutes.  The  Senator  has  37  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  modify  my  request  for  a  division 


to  include  lines  6  and  7  on  page  6,  which 
states  what  the  perialty  would  be  for  the 
oflense. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  object. 
I  would  like  to  understand  what  we  are 
doing.  Is  the  Senator  modifying  his 
amendment  or  is  he  including  certain 
lines  in  his  request? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator asked  for  a  division  on  lines  2 
through  8  on  page  3,  and  now  he  asks  to 
include  in  his  request  lines  6  and  7  on 
page  6,  to  complete  the  thought  on  the 
proposition. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  define  that  as  a  proposition 
within  the  meaning  of  rule  XVIII  stand- 
ing alone'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  that  is 
the  wish  of  the  Senator,  the  Chair  rules 
that  it  does  constitute  a  proposition 
under  rule  XXVIII.  The  Senator  has 
that  right. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  do  include  those  lines. 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  ab-sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll  and  the 
following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 

I  No.  30  Leg.) 

Aiken  Oruenuig  Monroney 

Allott  Hansen  Montoya 

Anderson  Hurrls  Morse 

Baker  Hart  Mom 

Bartlett  Hartke  Mundt 

Bavh  Hatfield  Murphy 

Bennett  HHyden  Muskle 

Bible  Hlckenlooper  Nelson 

Bogga  Hill  Pe*rson 

Brewster  Holland  P'H 

Brooke  Holllngs  Percy 

Burdick  Hrxwka  Hroutv 

Byrd.  Va.  Inonye  Proxmlre 

Byrd,  W.  Va.  Jackaon  Randolph 

Cannon  Javlts  Rlblcofl 

Carlson  Jordan.  N.C.  Ruaaell 

Case  Jordan.  Idaho  Scott 

Church  Kennedy.  Mas*.  Smathers 

Clark  Kennedy.  N.Y  Smith 

Cooper  Kuchel  Sparkman 

Cotton  Lausche  Sponp 

Curtis  Long,  Mo.  Stennla 

Oodd  Long.  l^.  Symington 

Dominick  Magnuson  Talmadge 

Eastland  Mansfield  Thurmond 

Ellender  McClellan  Tower 

En-m  McOee  T^-dlngs 

Fannin  McOovern  Williams.  N.J. 

Foim  Mclntyre  Williams.  Del. 

Fulbrlght  Meicalt  Yarborough 

Oore  Miller  Young.  N  Dak. 

Oriffln  Mondale  Young.  Ohio 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorimi 
is  present. 

The  question  is  on  the  first  proposition 
of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  I  Mr.  LoncI. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  proceedings  by  which 
the  call  of  the  quorum  was  discontinued 
be  vacated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  Drcscnt. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  as  I  think 
all  Senators  know,  discussions  are  still 
going  on  with  regard  to  this  matter.  I 
should  like  to  have  the  quorum  call  con- 
tinued for  a  reasonable  time  until  those 
discussions  are  concluded.  Accordingly, 
I  km  prepared  to  occupy  the  floor,  if  nec- 


essary, in  order  to  constitute  the  doing 
of  business  before  I  make  the  request  for 
an  additional  call  of  the  quortun.  But,  if 
Senators  are  agreeable.  I  would  merely 
hke  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
without  going  through  the  formality 
thereof. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object.  I  would 
hope  that,  if  Senators  want  to  make 
speeches  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment, they  will  state  their  opposition. 
This  amendment  has  been  at  the  desk 
since  January  29.  That  is  a  long  time.  The 
amendment  has  been  at  the  desk  not 
only  long  enough,  but  before  many  of 
those  pending  or  adopted  and  before  the 
Senate  voted  cloture.  There  are  some 
Senators  who  will  have  to  leave.  In  the 
event  that  the  Senate  does  not  promptly 
vote,  it  would  seem  fair  to  me  that  those 
who  oppose  the  amendment  should  be 
present  in  the  Chamber  to  speak  against 

It- 

I  notice  that  the  Senator  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Javits)  has  just  entered  the 
Chamber.  I  presume  it  would  not  be  nec- 
essary now  to  have  another  call  of  the 
quorum,  in  view  of  the  time  lost  already 
in  getting  the  last  one  completed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  asks  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
I  Mr.  Long  1  to  state  his  proposition  once 
more,  as  to  the  section,  and  so  forth,  in 
order  to  keep  the  Chair  advised. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  To  strike  the 
lines  2  through  8.  and  I  move  to  include 
lines  6  and  7  on  pase  6.  in  order  to  com- 
plete the  sentence.  However,  I  am  advised 
by  the  Parliamentarian  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  have  a  complete  sentence  so 
long  as  the  lines  state  a  proposition.  As 
lines  2  through  8  do  state  the  proposition. 
I  therefore  withdraw  my  effort  to  modify 
this  measure,  but  to  include  lines  6  and  7. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  has  any  business  been  trans- 
acted? 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  made  the 
unanimous-consent  request,  which  was 
still  pending,  but  I  have  withdrawn  it. 
However.  I  believe  that  that  in  itself  con- 
stitutes the  transaction  of  business,  does 
it  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 

I  object.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  object.  A  point  of  order.  Mr.  President. 
Has  any  business  transpired  since  the 
last  quorum  call? 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

unanimous-consent  request  was  objected 

to:  therefore,  it  does  constitute  business. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 

the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  A  point  of 
order.  Mr.  President. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  it  is  not  in 
order  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
because  business  has  transpired,  on  what 
basis  is  it  in  order  to  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  merely  because  the 
absence  of  a  quorum  is  not  in  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Par- 
liamentarian advises  the  Chair,  and  the 
Chair  rules  that  a  point  of  order  Is  not 
in  order  during  a  quorum  call. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  Is  so  ordered.  \     ,      •  ,j 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for  1 

minute.  ^      ^, 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
limitation  of  time  under  which  we  suffer, 
especially  those  of  us  who  must  deal  with 
many  amendments.  I  deeply  pray  that 
the  Senate  will  give  me  its  attention. 

Let  the  Senate— I  hope— follow  what 
this  is:  What  it  does  would  be  to  change 
the  base  completely  of  what  we  did  on 
yesterday  with  the  Thurmond-Lausche 
amendment  which  took  us  into  a  totally 
different  concept  of  trying  to  deal  with 
the  riot  situation.  The  Thurmond- 
Lausche  amendment  iealt  with  people 
who  came  from  State  A  into  State  B  to 
cause  a  riot. 

Here  we  are  dealing  with  people  who 
are  not  coming  into  State  B  to  cause  a 
riot.  They  are  in  State  B  now.  and  they 
are  causing  a  riot.  v,  *v,  ^ 

I  am  not  going  to  argue  about  whether 
it  is  a  little  riot,  with  two  or  three  feUows 
in  a  bar  breaking  a  window.  However, 
that  is  in  the  definition  of  the  amend- 
ment as  constituting  a  riot. 

Now  we  are  reaUy  drawing  in  a  na- 
tional poflice  force  because  under  the 
Thurmond-Lausche  amendment  at  least 

we  could  argue 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  tune 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Yoi-k  has  ex- 

'^"Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  myself  1  more 

minute.  _     _ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for  1 

minute.  „^  .      „ 

Mr  JAVITS.  -rvell,"  says  State  B 
where  the  riots  will  take  place.  "  ve  can- 
not reach  this  fellow  in  State  A  as  he 
was  about  to  step  on  a  bus  to  come  into 
State  B  but  the  United  States  can  get 
him."  So  there  was  room  for  Federal 
jurisdiction.  But  here  is  a  situation  in 
State  B— and  State  B  has  a  police  force, 
the  laws,  and  everything  needed  to  cope 
with  a  riotr— where  we  are  bringing  the 
United  States  into  it. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  going  to 
do  it  for  that,  we  ought  to  do  it  for  armed 
robbery,  or  grand  larceny,  or  for  any- 
thing else. 

Thus,  the  Senate  should  understand 
that    this    particular    section    of    the 


amendment  which  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long!  Is  going  to  have 
voted  on  shortly,  would  change  the  whole 
base  of  Federal  jurisdiction  even  to  riots. 
No  longer  would  it  be  necessary  for  any- 
one to  come  from  State  A  into  State  B. 
Yet  it  would  be  a  Federal  crime. 

If  that  is  what  the  Senate  wants  to  do, 
we  cannot  stop  it;  but  it  seems  to  me  it 
would  be  overturning  the  precedents  of 

over  180  years.  „  *v,o 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion, on  my  time? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  On  what  theoi-y  does 
the  Senator  bring  under  Federal  juris- 
diction the  sale  of  a  home  by  a  private 
dwelling  owner  as  being  justified  lor 
Federal  control  and  does  not  bring  con- 
trol of  a  riot  within  the  same  theory? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  On  the  same  theory  that 
we  lew  taxes  within  a  State,  and  we  do 
many  other  thinss  within  a  State  where 
the  Federal  power  is  seemingly  neces- 
sary I  am  not  arguing  that  we  are  going 
to  do  this.  I  am  not  telling  the  Senator 
that  it  is  unconstitutional.  I  am  only 
pointing  out  what  the  Senate  would  be 
doing,  in  this  venture,  in  this  neld  ol 
law  which  is  a  national  police  force  en- 
terprise. We  could  quadruple  or  quintuple 
the  FBI  and  it  will  never  meet  the  bill. 
I  want  to  ask:  Do  we  want  to  embark 
on  that  kind  of  policy?  I  am  not  chal- 
len!?ing  the  power.  I  am  challenging  the 
judgment,  and  nothing  else. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  My  query  follows  from 
what  the  Senator  has  just  said,  that  if 
we  should  not  do  it  with  regard  to  riots 
why  should  we  do  it  with  regard  to  the 
sale  or  rental  of  private  homes? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Because  there  !s  a  de- 
rronstrable  connection  between  that  and 
the  public  order  and  tranquility  which 
relates  to  the  enforcement  of  the  14th 
amendment.  There  is  a  demonstrable 
difficulty  there:  whereas,  so  lar  as  we 
know  there  has  been  no  difficulty  with 
State  police  forces  suppressing  riots 
within  their  State,  or  calling  up  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  or  Federal  troops.  There 
is  no  call  for  that. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Demonstrable  tranquil- 
ity has  been  mentioned  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  Tranquility  comes  from 
the  absence  of  riots.  It  is  needed  in  a 
greater  degree  than  the  tranquiUty  that 
comes  from  the  imposition  of  burdens 
upon  the  individual  in  the  sale  or  rental 
of  his  own  property. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes.  . 

Mr  HART.  Mr.  President,  yesterday  it 
was  just  about  this  time  that  we  walked 
up  the  hill  on  the  antiriot  bill  by  an 
overwhelming  vote. 

We  took  a  position  that  this  would  be 
the  riot  bill  for  the  year— we  would 
hope.  It  certainly  has  been,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  says  it  has  been, 
reflected  in  an  entirely  different  philos- 
ophy to  the  one  we  are  opening,  the  first 
of  a  series  of  six  or  seven  amendments, 
none  of  which.  I  think,  any  Senators 
have  seen,  which  will  be  offered  in  suc- 
cession by  the  Senator  from  Ix)uisiana. 


I  ask  that  we  stick  by  the  verdict  of 
yesterday  and  not  enact,  as  this  first 
amendment  would,  a  law  that  could  cre- 
ate a  Federal  crime  whenever:  'with  in- 
tent to  incite  or  instigate  a  civil  dis- 
order, or  iB)  incites  or  instigates  a  civil 
disorder  which  in  any  way  or  degree  ob- 
structs, delays,  or  adversely  affects  com- 
merce or  the  movement  of  any  article 
or  commodity  in  commerce  or  the  con- 
duct or  performance  of  any  federally 
protected  function." 

I  can  imagine  three  fellows  yanking 
out  a  goal  post.  I  can  imagine  three  kids 
throwing  snowballs  along  the  roadside. 
The  riot  follows,  and  there  you  are. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  light  of  the  ac- 
tion taken  yei5terday.  and  the  approach 
taken,  with  80-odd  votes  in  support  of  it, 
I  say :  Stay  with  the  approach  of  yester- 
day and  not  go  with  this  one. 
For  that  reason.  I  move  to  table. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  to  table  that  portion  of  the  Long 
amendment  on  page  3,  lines  1  to  8.  The 

yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  re- 
spond to  the  argument  against  my 
amendment  prior  to  the  vote  on  the  mo- 
tion to  table.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  object. 
Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  would  ask 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  if  he  would 
withhold — 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  asking  for  this  vote  for  a  long  time. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
speak  for  3  minutes  in  reply  to  the  argu- 
ment against  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, yesterday  the  Senate,  by  a  vote  of 
82  to  13.  voted  to  do  something  about 
riots.  It  is  my  opinion  that  what  the 
Senate  did  and  zero  are  the  same  thing, 
because  there  has  not  been  a  riot  in  5 
years  in  which  anybody  would  be  able 
to  prove  that  a  man  who  started  the  riot 
crossed  a  State  line  for  that  purpose 
and  with  that  specific  Intent. 

Under  my  amendment  only  two  things 
must  be  proved:  First,  that  the  defend- 
ant started  the  riot.  The  Senate,  by  a 
vote  of  82  to  13,  voted  to  do  something 
along  those  lines.  Second,  that  the  riot 
interfered  with  interstate  commerce. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  basic  book  that 
a  freshman  law  student  will  study  when 
he  embarks  on  the  tortuous  study  of 
criminal  law;  namely.  "Miller  on  Crim- 
inal Law."  It  is  a  hornbook.  It  states: 

A  man  who  voluntarily  does  an  act  is  by 
law  presumed  to  have  intended  to  do  the 
act  and  also  to  have  intended  the  natural 
and  probable  consequences  of  his  act. 

Any  riot,  as  we  know  and  experience 
them  today,  generally  does  impede  the 
flow  of  goods  in  interstate  commerce.  It 
stops  the  movement  of  people  in  inter- 
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state  commerce.  It  Interferes  with  the 
goods  that  were  intended  to  move  in  in- 
terstate commerce 

This  proposal  gives  the  prosecutor  a 
burden  of  proof  that  he  can  successfully 
carry  to  prosecute  people  starting  riots. 
The  measure,  as  I  have  drafted,  would 
make  it  possible  to  successfully  prosecute 
those  who  started  the  Watts  riot,  the 
Newark  riot,  the  Detroit  riot,  the  Cam- 
bridge riot.  It  would  not  impose  on  the 
prosecutor  an  impossible  burden  of  proof. 
All  he  would  have  to  do  would  be  to  prove. 
first,  that  a  certain  person  started  the 
riot:  and.  second,  that  riot  interfered 
with  the  flow  of  goods  in  interstate  com- 
merce. Having  accomplished  this  task,  he 
has  made  his  case. 

People  ask.  "Why  don't  you  do  some- 
thing about  H.  Rap  Brown  and  Stokely 
Carmichael?"  If  Senators  want  to  do 
something  about  it.  they  should  adopt 
this  measure,  rather  than  give  the  pros- 
ecutor a  dead  letter.  Let  us  face  it:  This 
administration— and  I  suppose  it  was 
true  of  the-  last  one  and  will  be  true  of 
the  next  onp^seeks  to  avoid  the  sad  duty 
of  prosecuting  a  civil  rights  leader  who 
starts  a  riot.  But  if  we  adopt  this  amend- 
ment, they  have  the  duty,  and  cannot 
shirk  it.  of  prosecuting  those  who  start 
riots. 

The  whole  thing  will  be  in  conference. 
If  this  definition  of  three  is  too  stringent, 
it  wiU  be  in  conference.  There  will  also  be 
in  conference  the  question  of  whether  It 
should  be  further  restricted  to  say  that 
the  riot  must  place  a  greater  burden  on 
commerce.  The  conferees  have  the  privi- 
lege to  do  whatever  they  want  to  in  con- 
ference, in  order  to  report  a  proper  and 
responsible  piece  of  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  3 
minutes  of  the  Senator  have  expired. 
The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  mo- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Hart]  to  lay  on  the  table  that  part  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Louis- 
iana on  page  3,  lines  2  through  8.  Inclu- 
sive. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  this  a  vote 
on  the  motion  to  table? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Yes. 
The  rollcall  was  concluded. 
Mr  MANSFIELD  (after  having  voted 
in  the  affirmative*.  Mr.  President,  on 
this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island  I  Mr. 
PASTOREi.  If  he  were  present  and  vot- 
ing he  would  vote  'yea.'  If  I  were  per- 
mitted to  vote,  I  would  change  my  vote 
to  'nay.'  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  McCarthy  1  .ind  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  fMr.  PastoreI,  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[ Mr.  McCarthy  1 .  would  vote  '*yeaf." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Morton] 
is  necessarily  absent. 


The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sEKl  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
because  of  death  in  his  family. 

Tlie  result  was  announced — yeas  48. 
nays  47.  as  follows: 

I  No.  31  Leg.) 
YEAS— 48 


Aiken 

.MIott 

Bnrtlett 

Bayh 

Bogga 

Brewster 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Case 

Clark 

Cooper 

Domlnick 

Pons 

Orlffln 

Oruenlng 

Harris 


Anderson 

Baker 

Bennett 

Bible 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd,  W   Va 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Church 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dodd 

Eastland 

Qlender 

&vln 

Fannin 


Hart 

Hartke 

Hatneld 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javiui 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Kennedy.  Maas 

Kennedv.  NY. 

Kuchel 

Long.  Mo. 

Magnuson 

McQee 

McOovern 

Mclntyre 

Motcalf 

NAYS— 47 

Fulbrlght 

Gore 

Hansen 

Hayden 

Hlckeiilooper 

Hill 

Holland 

Holllnsts 

Hruska 

Jordan.  NC. 

Lai'.sche 

Long.  La. 

McClellan 

Miller 

Montoya 

Muiidt 


Mondale  ' 

Monroney 

Morse 

Mom 

Muskle 

Pell 

Percy 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

BiblcoB 

Scott 

Smith 

Symington 

TvdlnKs 

Williams.  N  J. 

Young.  Ohio 


Murphy 

Nelson 

Pe*rson 

Randolph 

Russell 

Smathers 

Sparkman 

Spong 

SteniiU 

Talir.adge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Williams.  Del 

Var  borough 

Young.  N.  Dak. 


I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
McCarthy  ] .  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  McGee],  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PastoreI 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton] 
Is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sen]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  be- 
cause of  death  in  his  family. 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  49, 
nays  44.  as  follows: 

[No.  32  Leg.l 
YEAS — 49 
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PRESENT  AND  GIVING  LIVE  PAIR.  AS 

PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 1 
Maiisfleld,  against. 

NOT  VOTING — 4 
Morton  Pastore 


Dlrksen 
McCarthy 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  move^o 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table.  ,    , 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  was  agreed  to. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 

the  roll.  ._,     ^ 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  have  the  question  restated? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  was  agreed  to. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll.  .       ,    , 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 

the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
I  Mr.  McGeeI  and  the  Senator  frwn 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern]  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  HaydenI,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  and  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pas- 
tore)  are  necessarily  absent. 


Aiken 

Allott 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Boggs 

Brewster 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

Domlnick 

Fong 

Onffln 

Oruenlng 


Anderson 

Bennett 

Bible 

Byrd.  Va. 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dodd 

Elastland 

Ellender 

Ervln 

Pannln 

Fulbrlght 


Monroney 

Morse 

Moss 

Muskle 

Pell 

Percy 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Rlblcoff 

Scott 

Smith 

Symington 

Tydlngs 

Williams,  N.J. 

Young.  Ohio 


Dlrksen 
Hayden 
McCarthy 


Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Kennedy.  Mass 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Kuchel 

Long.  Mo. 

Magni'son 

Mansfield 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

NAYS— 44 

Oore 

Hansen 

Hlckenlooper 

Hill 

Holland 

HoUlngs 

Hruska 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Lausche 

Long,  La. 

McClellan 

Miller 

Montoya 

Mundt 

Murphy 

NOT  VOTING— 7 

McQee  Pastoro 

McOovern 

Morton 


Nelson 

Pearson 

Randolph 

Russell 

Smathera 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stennls 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Williams.  Del. 

Yar  borough 

Young,  N.  Dak. 


So  Mr.  Javits'  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table    the    motion    to    reconsider    was 

agreed  to.  „       j     » 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
most  Senators  did  not  have  occasion  to 
hear  the  debate,  so  let  me  explain  to 
them  in  lay  language  what  they  voted 
for  so  that  they  will  clearly  understand. 
Senators  who  voted  to  table  this 
amendment  voted,  in  effect,  to  say  that  a 
person  who  starts  a  riot,  even  if  it  bums 
down  Newark.  Detroit,  or  some  other 
major  city,  cannot  be  prosecuted  unless 
he  comes  from  another  State.  Even  then 
he  cannot  be  prosecuted  successfully 
under  the  antiriot  measure  for  which 
many  of  the  Senators  voted,  unless  it 
can  be  proven  that  rioting  was  the  per- 
son's purpose  and  intent  when  he  crossed 
the  State  boundary. 

Mr  President,  this  does  not  require 
unanimous  consent,  so  I  move  to  further 
divide  my  amendment;  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  change  the  paragraph 
numbers  to  conform  with  the  Senates 
prior  action.  , 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  reads  as 

follows: 

(2)  Whoever  teaches  or  demonstrates  to 
any  other  person  the  use.  application,  or 
making  of  any  firearm  or  explosive  or  in- 
cendiary   device,    or    technique    capable    ol 


causing  injury  or  deati  to  persons  knowing 
or  having  reason  to  know  or  Intending 
that  the  same  wltt  be  unlawfully  employed 
for  use  in,  or  in  furtherance  of,  a 
civil  disorder  which  may  In  any  way  or 
degree  obstruct,  delay,  or  adversely  aflect 
commerce  or  the  movement  of  any  article 
or  commodity  in  commerce  or  the  conduct 
or  performance  of  any  federally  protected 
function;  or  ,     ^ 

(3)  Whoever  transports  or  manufactures 
for  transportation  in  commerce  any  firearm, 
or  explosive  or  incendiary  device,  knowing 
or  having  reason  to  know  or  intending  that 
the  same  will  be  used  unlawfully  in  further- 
ance of  a  civil  disorder;  or 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 

liave  order?  ,«.     „       ^^ 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senate 

will  be  in  order. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  What  this 
amendment  provides  is  this:  Anyone  who 
manufactures  molotov  cocktails  to  be 
used  in  a  civil  disorder,  knowing  that 
that  is  what  they  are  going  to  be  used 
for  or  if  he  manufactures  them  intend- 
ing that  they  be  used  that  way.  or  if  he 
teaches  people  how  to  use  molotov  cock- 
tails to  kiU  people  and  bum  down  their 
stores,  insofar  as  it  affects  interstate 
commerce,  is  guilty  of  a  crime. 

Furthermore,  molotov  cocktails  are  a 
Communist  invention.  The  Communists 
also  have  a  more  sophisticated,  easily 
made  weapon  known  as  the  claymore 
mine.  All  you  need  is  some  black  powder 
and  a  bunch  of  nuts  and  bolts,  and  a  trip 
wire  When  a  person  steps  across  the 
trip  wire,  off  goes  the  mine  and  puts  a 
hundred  pieces  of  meUl  or  glass  into 
someone's  body. 

The  best  illustration  of  the  effective 
use  of  a  claymore  mine  was  when  the 
Communists  used  it  in  a  restaurant  in 
Vietnam.  They  blew  up  the  restaurant, 
and  when  the  people  who  survived  ran 
out,  the  vrire  was  tripped,  and  off  went 
the  claymore  mine,  kiUing  the  survivors 
of  the  first  explosion. 

So  if  a  person  manufactured  a  clay- 
more mine  to  kill  or  malm  people,  as 
part  of  a  civil  insurrection,  or  manufac- 
tured them  with  that  in  mind,  or  a  molo- 
tov cocktail,  or  manufactured  some  kind 
of  a  zip  gun  to  kill  someone  In  the  course 
of  a  riot,  knowing  and  intending  it  for 
that  purpose,  he  would  be  subject  to  a 
Federal  offense.  Some  of  these  people  do 
things  of  that  sort  and  ship  the  devices 
across  State  boundaries.  People  who  have 
done  that  immediately  flee  the  State  if 
they  think  they  are  in  danger  of  being 
arrested. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  seek 
to  strike  at  the  use  of  explosives  and 
incendiaries  to  kill  people  and  to  destroy 
their  places  of  business.  If  we  want  to  do 
something  about  riots,  now  is  the  time 
to  do  it. 

We  can  do  something  about  the  people 
who  prepare  the  molotov  cocktail,  manu- 
facture the  claymore  mine,  prepare  the 
weapon  to  malm  and  murder  people  in 
the  course  of  a  civil  insurrection.  That  is 
the  least  we  can  do.  if  we  want  to  do 
something  about  not  only  the  people  who 
start  riots  but  also  those  who  carry  on 
the  riots  and  kill  the  people  and  bum 
down  the  buildings. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 


Mr  MURPHY.  In  the  event  that  there 
was  a  publication— and  I  happen  to  have 
one  in  my  possession— the  front  page  of 
which  gave  exact  directions  as  to  how  to 
make  a  molotov  cocktail,  would  that  be 
affected  by  the  Senator's  amendment? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  We  would 
have  the  burden  of  proving  that  the  per- 
son in  teaching  someone  to  manufacture 
a  molotov  cocktail,  had  in  mind  that  it 
would  be  used  in  a  civil  insurrection.  In 
that  case  it  certainly  would  be  covered 
by  this  amendment. 

Mr  MURPHY.  Is  there  presently  any 
other  known  use  for  a  molotov  cocktail? 
Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  do  not  know 
any  use  for  it  except  as  a  destructive 
device.  Of  course,  this  does  not  concern 
physical  examples  made  for  such  non- 
destructive purposes,  such  as  anti-incen- 
diary training  for  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers—or perhaps  for  display  with  re- 
gards  to  a   museum   with    a   fireworks 

display.  ,  , 

Mr  MURPHY.  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  and 
I  am  really  asking  for  information.  If 
a  man  had  in  his  po.ssession  one  or  a 
dozen  molotov  cocktails,  would  It  be  safe 
to  assume  that  he  had  them  for  an  il- 
legal purpose? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  One  could  as- 
sume that,  but  I  would  be  willing  that 
whoever  prosecuted  under  this  provision 
would  have  the  burden  of  establishing 
that  the  fellow  who  did  possess  them,  did 
so  for  an  illegal  purpose,  and  taught  the 
people  how  to  use  them  did  it  with  the 
intention  that  the  devices  would  be  used 
for  that  purpose.  The  fact  that  the  molo- 
tov cocktails  would  be  used  for  that 
purpose  in  a  riot,  such  as  the  horrible 
Watts  riot,  I  beUeve  would  establish  the 
fact  that  that  is  what  they  had  in  mmd 
when  they  made  them. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  have  reference  to  the 
fact  that  many  of  them  appeared  in 
Watts  in  automobUes.  That  is  not  stand- 
ard equipment,  but  there  suddenly  ap- 
peared automobiles  with  molotov  cock- 
tails. Several  were  picked  up.  I  am  quite 
certain  that  the  people  driving  the  cars 
did  not  know  how  to  make  them  or  had 
not  made  them.  The  people  who  suppUed 
them  either  with  the  instrument  or  the 
information,  or  incited  them,  are  the 
people,  in  my  judgment,  who  would  be 
covered  under  the  proposed  amendment. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

In  Detroit,  more  than  5,000  people  were 
arrested  for  participating  in  the  riot. 
Most  of  them  had  criminal  records. 
Many  of  them  were  second-  and  third- 
time  offenders,  and  many  were  in  a  posi- 
tion to  flee  the  effective  pursuit  of  the 
State.  For  this  type  of  mass  criminality, 
there  should  be  some  assistance  from 
the  Federal  Government.  I  would  hope 
that  those  who  use  incendiary  devices 
to  burn  property  and  to  maim  and  kill 
people  would  be  prosecuted. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr    LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, how  much  time  do  I  have  remain- 
ing? 
Mr.   TYDINGS.  I  will   speak  on  my 

time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator,  on  his  time. 


Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  certainly  concur  in 
the  Senator's  concern  about  law  and  or- 
der, particularly  in  our  cities,  and  about 
the  need  for  proper  tools  for  prosecution 
in  the  fields  of  riot  and  disorder. 

But  I  question.  No.  1,  whether  we 
should  endeavor  to  preempt  the  entire 
area  of  prosecution  from  local  law  en- 
forcement. I  question  whether  or  not  the 
forum  for  determining  the  proper  re- 
sponse and  the  tools  needed  for  U.S.  at- 
torneys is  amendment  after  amendment, 
scratched  up.  talked  up.  compromised 
here,  while  we  are  legislating  in  the  field 
of  open  occupancy  and  worker  protec- 
tion. ^  ....    4. 

We  already  have  adopted  one  antiriot 
measure.  The  President  has  sent  another 
to  the  Senate,  which  will  go  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  The  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  has  been  working  on  it 
for  over  a  year. 

Speaking  for  myself  as  a  former  U.b. 
attorney,  and  as  one  who  has  some  con- 
tact with  other  US.  attorneys.  The  pnn- 
cipal  weapon  that  the  U.S.  attorneys 
need,  insofar  as  interstate  movement  to 
foment  or  perpetrate  a  riot,  is  to  be  able 
to  stop  it  before  it  starts.  Once  the  not  or 
civil  disorder  occurs  I.  for  one.  do  not 
think  it  is  the  function  of  the  Senate  to 
preempt  local  law  enforcement  from  en- 
forcing its  own  laws. 

There  is  not  a  State  in  thp  Nation 
which  does  not  have  laws  en  its  books 
now  to  cover  most  of  the  points  the  Sen- 
ator has  mentioned  this  afternoon. 

Insofar  as  the  point  of  the  instigator 
leaving  a  State  and  making  it  more  diffi- 
cult to  prosecute  him  in  the  State,  there 
is  now  a  statute  on  the  books  which  would 
make  it  possible  for  Federal  authorities 
to  go  into  action.  If  a  person  flees  to 
another  State,  that  is  a  violation  of  the 
Federal  law,  and  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation is  brought  in. 

I  sympathize  with  what  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  is  trying  to  do.  I  do  not 
think  that  this  is  the  forum.  I  do  believe 
that  the  way  to  proceed  would  be  to  sub- 
mit the  matter  to  the  Riot  Commission 
and  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  If 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  deter- 
mines it  is  wise  we  could  amend  the  bill 
that  is  now  pending  before  the  Senate. 

This  helter-skelter  method,  without 
thought,  and  without  bringing  in  local 
prosecutors  and  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials, does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  the  wisest 
way  to  legislate. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator wish  to  be  recognized  on  his  time? 
Mr.  HANSEN.  On  my  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre  in  the  chair).  The  Senator  from 
Wyoming  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  first,  I 
wish  to  say  that  I  share  the  deep  concern, 
as  do  most  of  us,  with  respect  to  the  acts 
of  lawlessness  in  this  country. 

One  of  the  most  compelling  reasons  I 
can  think  of  for  action  at  this  time  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  comes  about  because,  as  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  said,  this  legisla- 
tion has  been  before  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  for  more  than  a  year.  Dur- 
ing that  time  we  have  had  riots ;  we  have 
had  looting;  we  have  had  burning,  and 
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every  act  of  violence  one  could  Imagine; 
and  a  number  of  people  were  tilled  In  the 
cities  of  America.  If  this  has  not  been 
sufficient  to  convince  Congress  that  we 
need  action  now,  I  do  not  know  how  to 
persuade  the  dlstlngxxlshed  Senator  from 
Maryland  that  action  Is  needed.  I  thlnlt 
it  is  needed. 

Most  certainly,  in  my  judgment,  if  you 
try  to  equate,  on  one  hand,  the  need  for 
legislation  embodied  in  title  II  of  this 
act  and  the  need  for  legislation  that 
deals  with  lethal  weapons,  that  insofar 
as  I  know  are  used  for  only  one  purpose, 
and  that  is,  to  maim  and  kill  people— I 
think  it  is  going  to  be  easy  for  me  to  de- 
termine what  the  priorities  are  insofar 
as  I  can  see  them. 

Mr  President,  I  shall  support  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana, and  my  guess  is  that  a  majority  of 
the  people  in  the  United  States  Ukewise 
support  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr  President. 
I  appreciate  the  statement  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming. 

I  applaud  Uiose  State  statutes  which 
have  been  mentioned,  and  no  harm  will 
be  done  by  passing  this  amendment. 

Insofar  as  I  know,  there  are  no  Federal 
statutes  dealing  with  the  manufacturing 
of  molotov  cockUils.  That  matter  was 
discussed  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
some  time  ago.  As  I  recall,  he  said  that  a 
person  could  be  operating  a  factory  to 
manufacture  molotov  cocktails  and  if 
they  were  to  ship  molotov  cocktails  and 
claymore  mines  across  State  lines,  the 
prosecutor  would  be  helpless. 

When  one  has  riots  involving  the  con- 
duct of  thousands  of  people,  the  burden 
on  the  prosecuting  attorney  with  a  small 
staff  and  a  small  number  of  investiga- 
tors and  deputies,  sometimes  totalinn 
only  20  to  30  people,  is  insurmountable  to 
get  all  of  the  evidence  and  prosecute  the 
culprits.  The  Federal  Government  should 
help  in  cases  such  as  that,  and  particu- 
larly the  Federal  Government  should 
help  in  instances  where  it  has  to  send  in 
Federal  troops  where  the  local  govern- 
ment is  unable  to  protect  its  citizens  and 
maintain  law  and  order. 

I  think  that  when  property  owners 
must  give  up  some  of  their  rights,  they 
would  be  more  secure  in  their  property 
if  there  were  on  the  statute  books  a 
measure   such   as   this   to   help   protect 

them. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  my  time? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr  President.  I  wish  to 
focus  attention  on  the  language  of  the 
amendment  to  see  if  we  fuUy  understand 
what  it  means.  The  amendment  provides 
in  part: 

Whoever  .  .  .  teaches  or  demonstrates  to 
any  other  person  the  use  ...  of  any  .  .  . 
firearm  .  .  .  knowing  or  having  reason  to 
know  or  Intending  that  the  same  wlU  be  un- 
lawfully employed  for  use  In,  or  In  further- 
ance of,  a  clvU  disorder  .  .  .  will  be  guilty  of 
a  crime.  < 
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Mr.  President,  suppose  the  news- 
papers, day  after  day.  print  news  that 
whites  in  the  suburbs  are  arming  them- 
selves, that  the  Negroes  in  Che  city  are 
also  arming  themselves,  and  that  It  is 
going  to  be  a  hot  summer.  Suppose  you 


are  a  hardware  dealer  who  sells  fire- 
arms, including,  for  example,  deer  rlfies 
and  shotgims.  A  white  person  comes  in 
and  buys  a  firearm :  you  demonstrate  the 
use  of  that  firearm  to  him  during  the 
sale;  or  suppose  a  Negro  comes  in  and 
buys  a  firearm  and  you  demonstrate  use 
of  that  firearm  to  hUn.  Have  you,  the 
hardware  dealer,  committed  a  crime 
under  the  proposed  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana?  Would  it  not  be 
reasonable  to  suggest  that  you  have 
•'reason  to  know'  that  it  might  be  used 
in  a  civil  disorder?  Accordingly,  it  would 
appear  that  you  would  be  guilty  of  a 
Federal  crime. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Piesident, 
no  prosecuting  attorney  would  have  any 
desire  or  intention  of  trying  to  over- 
come the  burden  of  proof  that  when  the 
man  who  sold  the  firearm  demonstrated 
to  the  person  how  to  use  it.  he  had  rea- 
son to  know  that  person  was  going  to  use 
it  unlawfully  in  a  civil  insurrection.  In 
fact,  the  presumption  would  be  that  he 
was  going  to  use  it  lawfully.  The  man 
is  presumed  to  be  innocent  and  entitled 
to  the  presumption  that  he  acted  hon- 
orably and  properly  when  he  demon- 
strated the  use  of  the  firearm.  He  is  pre- 
sumed to  have  acted  lawfully. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  continu- 
ing on  my  time.  I  represent  the  State 
of  Michigan,  and  the  city  of  Detroit, 
where  perhaps  the  most  serious  riot  took 
place  last  summer.  I  am  as  concerned 
as  anyone  in  this  Chamber  about  riots 
and  the  need  for  legislation  to  prevent 
them.  However.  I  think  the  Senate 
should  keep  in  mind  that  there  are  State 
laws  on  the  statute  books  which  deal 
with  riots  and  those  who  incite  and  par- 
ticipate in  riots. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  a  little  unusual 
that  some  of  those  who  are  usually  so  in- 
terested in  the  preservation  of  States 
rights,  and  in  many  instances,  right- 
fully so.  are  so  quick  to  abdicate  the  po- 
lice power  of  the  States  in  this  particu- 
lar situation. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  suggest  that 
the  day  will  come,  if  this  amendment 
and  other  amendments  along  this  line, 
are  adopted,  when  we  will  be  very  sorry 
we  have  enacted  these  provisions  estab- 
lishing Federal  crimes  for  the  acts  in 
question  which  will  require  enforcement 
by  Federal  officials. 

I  believe  that  many  in  this  Chamber 
will  live  to  regret  adoption  of  the  pending 
amendment,  sponsored  by  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  which  simply  goes  too 
far.  The  amendment  shovQd  be  rejected. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
the  amendment  has  no  intention  what- 
ever—I am  making  legislative  history — 
to  apply  to  a  situation  where  someone  in 
the  normal  course  of  business  sells  fire- 
arms. The  word  "firearm"  is  in  the  lan- 
guage and  defined,  because  it  is  intended 
that  all  these  murderous  devices  that 
could  be  manufactured  and  used  In  riot- 
ing and  civil  disorders  come  within  the 
broad  sweep  of  criminal  prohibition. 

We  were  told  by  the  late  President 
Kennedy,  at  the  time  of  the  Birmingham 
demonstrations,  that  he  wanted  to  take 
that  struggle  out  of  the  streets,  that  he 
wanted  to  put  the  struggle  in  the  court- 
room and  to  this  end  he  had  recom- 
mended civil  rights  laws.  Everyone  that 


could  pass  muster  in  this  body  and  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  put  them 
on  the  statute  books.  Since  then,  the 
demonstrators,  rioters,  and  agitators, 
have  been  given  more  civil  rights  laws. 
more  rights.  Frankly,  it  has  compelling 
logic  At  this  point,  the  more  demonstra- 
t'ons  the  more  riots,  the  more  crimi- 
nality, the  more  people  killed,  the  more 
houses  burned,  the  more  cities  put  to  the 

torch.  ^  ,  ,       . 

They  say.  "Look  what  we  have  achieved 
by  the  Birmingham  demonstrations, 
and  how  much  more  we  have  achieved  by 
the  riots  in  Newark  and  Detroit." 

Do  Senators  want  to  go  back  and  teU 
their  constituents  that  they  voted  to  do 
something  about  those  who  start  riots? 
Or  do  they  want  to  let  them  profit  by  the 
burning  of  cities,  and  the  killing  and 
maimine  of  people  in  the  course  of  that 
kind  of  conduct?  We  will  have  a  climate 
where  the  interrretation  is  made  that 
rioters  feel  the  mqi'e  they  riot,  the  more 
mischief  they  make,  the  more  reward 
they  will  get  from  Congress. 

If  we  want  to  take  the  rioters  off  the 
streets  and  protect  people  in  the  sanctity 
of  their  property,  while  at  the  same  time 
conveying  more  civil  rights  to  those  who 
demonstrate  and  agitate  for  it.  it  seems 
to  me  we  should  move  in  both  directions. 

The  manufacture  of  claymore  mines 
and  molotov  cocktails,  and  teach- 
ing people  how  to  use  them  with  that  in 
mind,  should  be  outlawed.  That  is  a 
greater  burden  than  the  Government  can 
overcome.  So  far.  the  Senators  from  the 
great  State  of  Michigan  have  not  been 
able  even  to  show  me  any  substantial 
number  of  people  who  were  prosecuted 
after  the  riots  which  occurred  in  the 
great  city  of  Detroit  last  year.  I  would 
hope  that  we  could  use  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's power  to  help  move  in  both 
directions,  that  while  we  are  seeking  to 
confer  more  power  and  more  rights  upon 
some,  that  we  would  convey  a  feeling  of 
greater  security  to  those  who  own  prop- 
erty—indeed, their  very  lives. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 

nays. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  already 

has  them. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  am  as 
conscious  as  anyone  else,  from  our  ex- 
perience imder  cloture,  that  nerves  can 
become  tensed  and  brtiises  easily  ac- 
quired. One  of  the  traditional  irritations 
is  the  application  of  tabling  motions. 
The  Senator  from  Michigan  made  one 
when  we  approached  and  took  our  first 
action  under  the  Long  amendment.  I  did 
it.  feeling  that  the  point  I  was  making, 
now  that  we  climbed  that  hill  yesterday, 
and  in  view  of  the  several  modifications 
made  in  the  Long  amendment,  was  that 
to  climb  the  hill  a  second  time  would  be 
even  more  difficult  and  hazardous. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Michigan  yield  at 
that  point,  on  my  own  time? 
Mr.  HART.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  All  I  have 
done  Is  to  simply  take  out  some  of  the 
language  which  has  ah-eady  been  agreed 

to. 

Mr.  HART.  The  point  Is.  I  have  been 
fully  conscious  about  the  sensitiveness 
of  tabling  motions.  I  do  not  apologize  for 
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the  action.  I  am  very  grateful  to  the 
Senate  for  the  action  it  took  in  regard  to 
the  first  of  the  series  of  amendments. 
The  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  already 
taken  out  some  language,  but  new  lan- 
guage has  been  incorporated. 

The  next  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana.  I  think,  merits  a  yea-and-nay 
vote.  We  have  established  by  a  very-  nar- 
row margin,  admittedly,  that  we  are  re- 
luctant to  cUmb  this  second  hill;  but  we 
have  a  specific  proposal  here.  As  I  read 
it    almost  anyone  who  manufactures  a 
gun  anyone  who  Instructs  anyone  in  the 
use  'of  a  gun-and  these  are  American 
made,  this  is  not  a  Communist  molotov 
cocktaU  I  am  talking  about,  in  a  situa- 
tion not  just  Uke  that  in  Detroit  but  in 
any  other  community  in  this  land  tragi- 
cally today— could  be  indicted  if.  as  is 
very  likely,  something  later  happens  that 
involves  that  weapon  or  that  pupil. 

My  colleague  from  Michigan  Mr. 
Griffin]  has  expressed  it  very  well,  so 
that  I  would  hope  vei-y  much  the  Senate 
will  reject  the  amendment. 

I  do  not  claim  that  it  would  disarm 
the  American  public,  but  I  do  think  it 
would  establish  as  a  Federal  crime  on 
such  a  far-reaching  scale  an  activity  that 
simply  is  not  warranted.  I  urge  rejection 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 

*^*The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Kennedy  of  New  York  in  the  chair) .  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  recognized. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  I  understand  it,  the  Senator  is 
sponsoring  a  bill  which  provides  for  the 
control  of  the  sale  of  guns  to  see  that 
the  wron?  people  do  not  acquire  fire- 
arms. Having  proceeded  to  swallow  the 
camel  he  is  now  straining  at  the  gnat. 
Where  someone  sells  a  gun,  having 
reason  to  know  that  the  purchaser  will 
use  that  gun  in  a  civil  disorder—— 

Mr  HART.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sena- 
tor win  yield,  which  bUl  does  the  Sena- 
tor sav  I  am  a  sponsor  of? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  was  under 
the  Impression  that  the  Senator  was  a 
sponsor  of  a  bUl  to  control  the  sale  of 
firearms. 

Mr  HART.  I  am  not  a  sponsor,  me 
Senator  from  North  CaroUna  [Mr. 
Ervin]  can  confirm  that,  as  a  colleague 
on  the  committee. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  regret  that 
error  I  was  under  the  Impression  that 
the  Senator  is  one  of  the  people  who 
think  this  should  be  under  such  con- 
trol. J  «. 
Mr  HART.  I  am  one  who  does  not. 
and  I  view  this  amendment  as  very 
dangerous.                                              „ 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  personally 
think  that  when  a  person  sells  a  weapon 
to  someone  else  and  teaches  him  how  to 
use  it.  knowing  he  is  going  to  use  that 
weapon  to  kill  someone  In  a  civU  In- 
surrection, he  ought  to  be  subject  to 
prosecution. 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President.  wlU  the  Senator  yield  to  me. 
on  my  time,  for  the  purpose  of  a  ques- 
tion? „ 
Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes. 
Mr  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
have  read  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 


tor from  Louisiana.  I  think  it  does  have 
merit  I  have  some  sympathy,  at  least, 
with  what  he  is  trying  to  do  in  trying 
to  curtail  the  use  of  molotov  cocktails 
and  claymore  mines  going  through  in- 
terstate commerce.  The  Senator  has 
made  very  effective  legislative  history  on 

the  amendment.  „^r.oi 

Because  he  has  made  a  very  coinpel- 
line  and  emotional  case.  I  wonder  if  he 
would  include  in  the  word  "firearm  on 
line  18.  -machinegun"?  Would  the  Sena- 
tor also  include  "machinegun"  in  that 

definition?  ^^  ^        , . .  „ 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  would  be 

included  in  the  generality  of  "firearms. 

It  would  include  machineguns. 

Mr      KENNEDY     of     Massachusetts. 

What  about  rapid-firing  devices,  fully 

automatic  rifles? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  They  are  flie- 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  And 
shotguns  would  be  included ? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  They  would  be 

Mr      KENNEDY     of     Massachusetts. 
What  about  long  arms,  long  rifles? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Any  sort  ot 

such  devices.  ^  ^       .  .^ 

Mr.     KENNEDY     of     Massachusetts. 

Handguns? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes. 
Mr   KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  So 
the  definition  would  include  long  arms. 

short  arms,  rapidly  firing  guns 

Mr.   LONG   of   Louisiana.   And   hand 
grenades  as  explosive  devices. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  And 
hand  grenades. 

So  what  we  really  have  here,  as  I  un- 
derstand it  now,  if  one  is  able  to  demon- 
strate or  show  that  long  arms  or  short 
arms  are  going  to  be  used  in  any  kmd  of 
disorder,  and  a  dealer  or  someone  who 
sells  these  firearms  has  not  assumed  due 
care  in  selling  those  firearms  to  persons 
who  incite  riots  or  may  be  using  these 
arms  in  disorders,  he  would  fall  under 
this  legislation? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes. 
Mr  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  And 
he  would  be  subject  to  prosecution  under 
this  legislation? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes.  The  pre- 
sumption is,  when  a  person  sells  a  gun, 
the  person  buying  It  is  buying  it  for  law- 
ful purposes.  But  if  one  has  reason  to 
beUeve  that  the  purchaser  is  going  out 
and  shoot  the  place  up  and  start  a  riot 
in  the  immediate  future,  selling  it  on 
that  basis  would  be  prohibited  and  sub- 
ject to  criminal  penalties. 

Mr    KENNEDY   of   Massachusetts.   I 

want  to  express  my  appreciation  for  the 

Senator's  interpretation,  and  on   that 

basis  I  shall  support  the  amendment 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 

Senator.  __  ^, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  that  branch  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  be- 
ginning on  page  3.  line  9.  through  Ime  4. 

on  page  4.  j„,.oh 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr    BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr  HAYDENl.  the  Senator  from  Mmne- 


sota  I  Mr.  McCarthy],  and  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  I  Mr.  PastoreI  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
IMr.  PASTORE]  would  vote  "yea. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  tne 
senator  from  Kentucky  IMr.  Morton] 
is  necessarily  absent.  r»ir,  r»T»«-- 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr-pi"^* 
sENl  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
because  of  death  in  his  famUy. 

The  result  wa.s  announced— yeas  li. 
nays  23.  as  follows: 

[No.  33  Leg.l 
YEAS — 72 


Allott 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Bennett 

Bible 

Brewster 

Byrd.  'Ja. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Church 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dodd 

Domlnlck 

E^astland 

Ellender 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Fong 

Fulbright 


Aiken 

Boggs 

Brooke 

Burdtclf 

Case 

Clark 

Griffin 

Harris 


Gore 

Orucnlng 

Hansen 

Hartke 

HU'kcnlooper 

Hill 

liolland 

HolUngs 

Kruska 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

KPiinedy.  Mass.  Smathers 

Kennedy,  NY.    Sparkman 

Kiicbel 


Mo.ironey 

.Montoya 

Mow.'. 

Mundt 

Murphy 

Nelson 

Pearson 

Pell 

I  Toxmlre 

Randolph 

liiblcort 

Kussell 

Srott 


Lausche 
Long.  Mo. 
Long.  La. 
Magnuson 
Mansfield 
McClellan 
McCfovem 
Miller 

NATS— 28 

Hart 

Hatfield 

Javlts 

MtGee 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Morse 


pong 
Stennls 
•Svmlngton 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 

Williamf..  Del. 
Yarborough 
Yoinig.  N.  Dak. 


Muskie 

Percy 

Prouty 

Smith 

Tvdlngs 

Williams.  N.J. 

Young.  Ohio 


Dirksen 
Hayden 


NOT  VOTING — 5 

McCarthy  Pastore 

.yuc..  Morton 

SO  the  second  branch  of  the  amend- 
ment'No. In  >  of  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana 

'' Mf  SSg  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President 
I  move^o  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to.        

M?."  OLLAND.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

^^S^^^NG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President 
T  next  offer  separately  the  language 
?n  sSbsectVon  .4)  of  my  amendment  No. 
517  Mr  president,  this  language  has 
been  modified  so  as  not  to  repeat  what 
has  already  been  agreed  to  m  prior 
amendments.  It  now  reads : 

(4)     Whoever    commits    or    threaten    to 

or  usme  any  explosive  or  incendiary  device 
Z  destfo?  or  damage  property,  which  act 
or  threat  in  any  way  or  degree  obstruct 
delays,  or  adversely  affects  commerce  or  the 
movement  of  any  article  or  commodity  In 
commerce  or  the  conduct  or  performance  of 
any  federally  protected  function; 

Thus,  one  who  acts  with  violence  In  any 
disorder,  or  snipes  or  shoots  with  a  weap- 
on whUe  a  riot  is  going  on  is  subject 
to  prosecution  for  a  Federal  offense 

I  point  out  again.  Mr.  President,  that 
m  some  of  these  riots  the  number  of 
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people  participating  r\ins  into  the  thou- 
sands, and  the  burden  becomes  so  great 
that  it  Is  impossible  for  any  city  or  dis- 
trict attorney  to  prosecute  all  those  who 
have  participated  in  it. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  let  us  under- 
sUnd  clearly  the  implications  of  this 
amendment.  If  we  want  to  establish  a 
local  Federal  criminal  court  in  any  com- 
munity where  three  or  more  people  get 
into  a  wrestling  match,  and  there  is 
damage  to  property  or  persons;  if  we 
want  the  FBI  and  the  U.S.  attorneys 
office  to  handle  it:  if  that  is  the  projec- 
tion of  Federal  police  power  that  we  want 
to  create,  then  this  is  a  very  effective 
vehicle  by  which  to  do  it.  I  would  hope 
that  we  have  not  reached  the  day  when 
that  is  necessary.  I  have  some  doubts, 
but  I  hope  we  have  not. 

If  we  have,  that  is  one  of  the  things 
for  which  we  can  thank  some  fellows 
with  whom  none  of  us  want  to  be  pub- 
licly associated,  and  whose  names  we 
always  use  when  we  point  to  the  leaders 
of  the  mob.  We  will  not  be  legislating.  I 
think,  out  bf  prudence:  we  will  be  legis- 
lating in  retaliation  against  Carmichael 
and  Brown.  But  we  will  be  putting  the 
Federal  Government  Into  the  kind  of  re- 
lationship with  our  communities  that 
very  few  Senators,  except  for  the  sum- 
mer riots,  would  ever  have  stood  still 
even  to  talk  about.  Let  us  not  blink  that 
fact. 

At  least,  that  Is  the  way  I  see  it.  And  I 
am    not    notoriously    a    State's    rights 
advocate. 
I  hope  we  reject  the  amendment. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  is  recognized. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  speak 
against  the  amendment,  and  I  woixld  like 
to  explain  my  reasons,  because  several 
votes  I  have  cast  on  riot  amendments 
may  appear  inconsistent.  They  are  con- 
sistent. 

Yesterday.  I  helped  develop  and  I 
voted  for  the  antirlot  measure  that  was 
adopted,  clearly  involving  interstate  ac- 
tion, and  one  that  did  not  intrude  upon 
the  State  body  of  law. 

Today,  when  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana offered  his  first  complete  amend- 
ment on  riots,  I  voted  against  it  because 
it  Involved  in  many  sections  offenses 
which  in  the  history  of  our  law.  have  been 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  State  courts. 
As  I  see  it,  the  causes  of  action  stated  in 
his  origmal  amendment  would  have  left 
practically  nothing  that  could  not  be 
brought  under  Federal  jurisdiction.  I 
voted  against  his  original  riot  amend- 
ment because  I  do  not  believe  the  Federal 
Government  should  take  over  all  State 
jurisdiction. 

His  second  amendment  was  an  inter- 
sute  matter  dealing  with  the.  transpor- 
tation of  firearms  between  States  to  in- 
cite and  support  riots.  It  was  clearly 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
court,  and  also  such  transportation  of 
arms  should  be  severely  punished. 

The  third  and  the  pending  amend- 
ment deals  with  offenses  against  prop- 
erty or  persons  occurring  in  a  State.  It 
would  place  under  Federal  courts  of- 
fenses which  forever  have  b«en  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  State  courts. 


I  cannot  think  of  any  offense  that 
could  not  be  brought  within  the  juiis- 
dlction  of  Federal  courts,  under  the 
terms  of  the  language  now  before  the 
Senate. 

I  would  like  to  make  myself  clear.  I 
have  said  many  times — and  I  say  again, 
that  we  should  face  up — and  I  mean 
face  up  legally — to  our  duty  to  enforce 
the  law  against  those  who  break  the  law 
in  riots,  as  well  as  those  who  break  the 
law  in  any  other  form  of  violation. 

Law  and  obedience  to  law  are  the  basis 
of  free  government. 

But,  I  ask  whether  we  want  to  trans- 
fer all  criminal  actions  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Federal  court.  We  would 
confer  Federal  jurisdiction  in  the  pend- 
ing measure  on  actions  which  have  al- 
ways been  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
State  courts. 

I  want  to  make  my  position  clear.  I 
shall  vote  against  the  Long  amendment 
and  other  broad  transfers  of  State  juris- 
diction to  the  Federal  courts. 

The  bill  before  us  deals  with  the  pro- 
tection of  constitutional  rights.  It  should 
not  be  loaded  down  and  defeated. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  antiriot  amendment  was  over- 
whelmingly agreed  to  yesterday.  It  deals 
with  distuibances  involving  three  or 
more  people.  The  conferees  could  not 
make  a  crime  out  of  something  that  is 
not  a  crime  in  either  the  House  bill  o-  the 
Senate  bill.  But  they  can  change  the 
numl)er  as  high  as  they  want  to. 

We  know  what  we  want  to  legislate 
about. 

If  the  pending  amendment  does  not 
achieve  a  given  objective,  it  will  at  least 
let  the  Federal  marshal  and  his  deputies 
aid  the  chiefs  of  police.  It  will  make  it 
their  duty  to  do  so.  It  will  make  it  their 
duty  to  aid  a  sheriff  and  others  who  are 
completely  overwhelmed  by  one  of  these 
big  riots  and  are  unable  to  perform  their 
duty  to  protect  the  people  and  their 
property.  It  will  relate  to  State  govern- 
ments as  well  as  to  city  governments. 

The  pending  amendment  would  make 
it  unlawful  for  somebody  to  shoot  at  any 
of  these  individuals  or  at  anybody  else 
while  a  riot  was  going  on  and  would 
add  such  additional  force  as  is  avail- 
able, short  of  sending  the  National 
Guard  to  help  maintain  law  «md  order. 
The  reason  we  passed  the  Lindbergh 
law  was  l)ecause  the  Federal  Government 
did  not  have  the  authority  to  go  into  a 
State  if  the  crime  did  not  involve  a  Fed- 
eral offense  unless  the  Governor  of  the 
State  were  to  call  on  the  President  for 
assistance  and  certify  that  he  could  not 
maintain  law  and  order. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  on  my 
time? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts on  his  time.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoNTOYA  in  the  chair).  The  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  is  recognised. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President.  I  sympathize  with  the  points 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hart].  The  point  is  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  that  we 


should  provide  investigatory  power  to  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

As  I  understand  it,  even  if  such  power 
did  not  already  exist,  the  amendment 
which  was  agreed  to  by  the  Senate 
yesterday  would  provide  full  investiga- 
tory authority  to  the  FBI  to  assist  local 
law-enforcement  authorities  where  that 
is  necessary. 

In  fact,  at  the  time  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee held  its  hearings  on  riots  last 
year,  which  was  after  last  year's  riots,  I 
do  not  think  we  had  a  single  example 
during  the  hearings  where  any  State  at- 
torney general,  district  attorneys,  or 
chiefs  of  police  found  any  time  when 
they  had  called  upon  the  FBI  for  help 
and  assistance  in  intelligence  and  investi- 
gation functions  and  had  not  received  it. 
What  we  are  contemplating  this  after- 
noon by  the  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Louisiana 
is  to  require  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation not  only  to  assist  local  law 
enforcement  in  these  ways,  but  also  to 
take  a  primary  reponsibility  for  riot  con- 
trol and  for  control  of  all  sorts  of  minor 
disorders  as  well. 

I  think  we  ought  to  find  out  whether 
the  FBI  wants  it.  I  think  we  ought  to 
know  whether  they  feel  they  can  assume 
that  responsibility,  whether  they  have 
the  manpower  to  perform  this  extra  duty. 
And  if  they  do  not  have  that  manpower 
or  do  not  want  to  assume  that  responsi- 
bility, then  I  think  we  should  know 
about  it. 

It  is  difficult  for  me   to  understand 
how  we  can  come  into  the  final  hours  of 
debate  on  a  carefully  designed  bill  which, 
as  the  Senator  from  Michigan  has  point- 
ed out,  deals  with  fair  housing  and  pro- 
tection of  Federal  civil  rights,  and  pro- 
pose now  to  provide  sweeping  new  and 
additional  responsibilities  for  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  without  any 
real  consideration  of  the  impact  on  the 
entire  Federal  law-enforcement  system. 
We  did  not  learn  from  the  Riot  Com- 
mission report  or  from  the  hearings  be- 
fore the  Judiciary  Committee  that  we 
needed  more  legislation  like  this.  There 
has  not  been  a  demonstrated  need  for 
measures  which  duplicate  local  crimes. 
If  we  continue  as  we  have  been  doing, 
when  we  finish,  we  will  have  extended 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Bui'eau  of 
Investigation  into  every  crime  in  every 
city,  town,  and  coxmty  of  this  Nation. 
.    I  think  we  are  extending  the  broad- 
ness and  scope  of  this  legislation  far  be- 
yond what  I  think  any  of  us  had  the 
slightest  idea  of  doing.  So,  I  think  that 
we  should  keep  in  mind  that  we  are 
thinking  of  imposing  huge  new  burdens 
on  the  Federal  Bure&u  of  Investigation, 
on  the  Federal  courts,  and  the  Federal 
prisons  without  any  showing  of  need. 

I  think  there  has  to  be  a  much  greater 
demonstrated  need  for  novel  legislation, 
and  in  fact  everything  we  have  seen 
points  to  a  lack  of  need  in  these  partic- 
ular areas. 

If  we  are  talking  about  investigatory 
assistance  for  local  authorities,  that  need 
was  met  yesterday.  I  think  the  action  of 
the  Senate  in  agreeing  to  the  antiriot 
amendment — whether  we  voted  for  or 
against  it — would  certainly  include  that 
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kind  of  cooperation,  even  if  some  sort  of 
gap  did  exist. 

I  hope  the  amendment  is  rejected. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield  on  my  time? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  York  on 
his  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, as  I  read  the  pending  measure,  it 
provides : 

(4)  Whoever  (A)  travels  In  commerce  or 
uses  any  facility  or  Instnimentallty  of  com- 
merce with  Intent  to  commit  or  threaten  to 
commit  any  unlawful  act  of  violence  against 
persons  or  property  In  furtherance  of  a  civil 
disorder.  Including,  but  not  limited  to,  snip- 
ing or  shooting  at  persons  with  any  firearms 
or  using  any  explosive  or  Incendiary  device 
to  destroy  or  damage  property,  or  (B)  com- 
mits or  threatens  to  commit  any  such  unlaw- 
ful act  of  violence  against  persons  or  prop- 
erty In  furtherance  of  a  civil  disorder  which 
in  any  way  or  degree  obetruc'ts,  delays,  or  ad- 
versely affects  commerce — 


Actually,  we  are  giving  the  Federal 
Government  greater  authority  to  inter- 
vene in  local  disputes  involving  violence 
than  we  have  ever  done  before. 

Does  the  Senator  agree  with  that 
statement? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  is  more  than 
we  have  now. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  was  At- 
torney General  for  3  years.  We  would 
never  have  even  thought  of  sending  up 
this  kind  of  legislation  or  recommending 
this  kind  of  legislation. 

I  am  going  to  support  the  legislation 
despite  the  words  of  the  previous  speaker. 
I  think  it  will  commit  the  Federal  Gov- 
enmient  to  becoming  involved  in  all 
kinds  of  matters  in  every  part  of  the 
United  States  dealing  with  civil  rights  to 
a  degree  that  has  never  been  contem- 
plated before. 

However,  I  would  never  have  suggested 
this  as  Attorney  General.  I  congratulate 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  on  his  ability 
to  come  up  with  legislation  which  I  think 
will  change  the  whole  complexion  of  the 
civil  rights  struggle  in  the  United  States. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
the  pending  amendment  would  be  used 
to  put  down  uprisings  of  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan,  just  as  it  would  be  used  to  put 
down  an  uprising  caused  by  Rap  Brown. 
While  the  Senator  from  New   York 
was  Attorney  General,  he  sent  about  80 
Federal  marshals  to  put  down  an  upris- 
ing in  Oxford,  Miss. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  be  willing  to  send  Federal 
marshals  to  an  area  in  which  more  than 
one  person  might  be   involved,  where 
people  were  having  their  property  in- 
discriminately   destroyed    and    having 
their  lives  snuffed  out  and  were  suffering 
all  sorts  of  disasters  that  occur  in  the 
course  of  these  riots. 
I  appreciate  the  Senator's  vote. 
Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  It  pro- 
vides that  any  time  a  group  of  three 
people,  anywhere  in  the  United  States, 
get  together  to  commit  any  act  of  vio- 
lence, any  lawlessness,  or  any  disorder, 
the  Federal  Government  will  be  per- 
mitted to  become  involved.  So  if  some- 
one shoots  at  a  person's  home  in  Pater- 
son    N.J.,  and  there  are  three  men  in 
the  car,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 


tion immediately  has  jurisdiction.  If  they 
shoot  at  three  people  in  Selma.  Ala.,  for 
the  first  time  the  Federal  Government 
immediately  has  jurisdiction. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  the  Fed- 
eral Goverrmient  did  not  move  against 
people  who  did  that,  they  should  have 

moved.  ,    „,.    .  , 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  That  is 

fine.  ,,     . 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  My  impres- 
sion is  that  when  the  Senator  from  New 
York  was  Attorney  Genersd  and  Mrs. 
Liuzza  was  killed  in  Alabama,  the  Sena- 
tor did  everything  he  could  to  try  to 
apprehend  the  culprits,  and  I  believe  he 
should  have.  _    , 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  We  have 
never  had  this  kind  of  jurisdiction  before. 
We  have  set  up  various  legislation  which 
never  went  as  far  as  this,  on  the  basis  of 
some  constitutional  provision. 

As  I  have  said.  I  shall  support  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana.  I  believe  this 
would  be  very  important  legislation.  It 
would  be  a  historic  day  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  and  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  On  the  Sena- 
tor's time? 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  On  my  own  time. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr   TYDINGS.  In  the  event  there  is 
a  dispute,  and  the  local  chief  of  police 
or,   let  us  say,  the  superintendent  of 
State  police,  wanted  to  conduct  the  in- 
vestigation smd  handle  the  matter  him- 
self is  it  the  Senator's  interpretation  of 
his  amendment  that  then  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  could  not 
assume  jurisdiction:  or  is  it  the  Senator's 
interpretation,  under  his  language,  that 
jurisdiction  is  automatically  given  to  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
regardless  of  the  wishes  of  the  local  chief 
of  police   or   of  the  local   prosecuting 
attorney? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Jurisdiction 
would  be  there.  It  would  be  just  about 
the  same  as  in  a  kidnaping,  which  is  a 
crime  imder  the  Lindbergh  law  and  also 
a  crime  under  the  State  law. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  gather  that  there  is 
no  question  that  whenever  there  Is  an 
altercation  which  involves  the  destruc- 
tion of  life  or  property,  with  more  than 

three  people  Involved 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  And  it  affects 
commerce. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  The  Attorney  General 
can  take  Federal  jurisdiction  of  the  Inci- 
dent. _    . 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  must  affect 

commerce. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  If  It  affects  commerce. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  will  take 
about  a  half  minute  of  my  time. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  speakers— 
the  Senators  from  Kentucky,  New  York, 
Massachusetts,  and  Maryland— all  have 
spoken  direcUy  to  the  point  and  have 
brought  out  very  clearly  that  by  this 
amendment  we  would  extend  the  Federal 
jurisdlcilon  into  practically  every  phase 
of  local  and  conununlty  life.  I  believe 
this  amendment  would  go  much  too  far, 
and  it  is  a  striking  example  of  what  we 
should  not  do  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 


This  would  be  a  most  serious  change  in 
our    entire    political    system,    and    we 
should  not  do  it  In  the  late  hours  of  an 
afternoon,  when  we  have  had  discussion 
by  Senators  more  or  less  off  the  cuff. 
I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  rejected. 
Several  Senators  called  for  a  vote. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      <Mr. 
Kennedy  of  New  York  in  the  chair) .  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. .  .    ^ 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  this  de- 
bate has  been  very  enlightening  and  of 
great  interest  to  many  of  us  who  are  in- 
terested in  proposed  legislation  pending 
In  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  which 
affects  the  control  of  fireanns  as  well  as 
destructive  weapons. 

I  commend  highly  and  I  congratulate 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  for  the  ear- 
lier subsections  of  this  amendment, 
when  he  deals  with  the  question  of  de- 
structive weapons — the  bazookas,  the 
claymore  mines,  the  molotov  cocktails, 
and  so  forth.  That  Is  a  subject  contained 
in  the  bill  designated  as  S.  1854.  which 
is  pending  in  the  Committee  on  Judici- 
ary, which  eventually  will  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance.  However, 
in  the  present  context.  I  supported  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment  which  was 
agreed  to  a  short  while  ago. 

I  also  wish  to  commend  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  for  his  obvious  desire  to 
get  at  what  he  considers  the  root  of  so 
many  of  these  civil  disorders. 

However,  In  many  circumstances  it 
goes  beyond  the  proper  scope  of  Federal 
power,  and  therefore,  is  undesirable  as 
national-  legislation.  It  would,  in  my 
judgment,  do  precisely  what  the  senior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  indi- 
cated. If  it  Is  enforced,  and  enforced 
vigorously  it  will  necessitate  the  forma- 
tion of  a  national  police  force.  There  Is 
no  question  about  It.  It  will  either  be  a 
dead-letter  law  or  it  will  mean  a  na- 
tional police  force.  It  will  cover  almost 
any  tavern  brawl  on  a  Saturday  night, 
and  other  local  law  enforcement  prob- 
lems, and  that  is  no  place  for  the  Fed- 
eral Jurisdiction  to  thrust  itself. 

It  is  my  intention  to  vote  against  this 
amendment. 

But  I  do  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
eloquent  and  splendid  argument  made 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts win  be  borne  in  his  mind  when 
he  considers  one  of  the  bills  pending 
In  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
which  also,  if  it  is  passed  in  its  present 
form,  will  necessitate  almost  the  coun- 
terpart of  a  national  police  force. 

The  President  told  us  In  his  state  of 
the  Union  message  and  In  his  message 
on  crime  that  the  primary  responsibil- 
ity for  enforcement  of  laws  of  that  type, 
and  of  law  enforcement  generally,  lies 
with  the  States  and  their  political  sub- 
divisions. I  do  hope  that  when  we  begin 
to  consider  the  firearms  control  bill,  we 
will  remember  that  principle  and  leave 
to  the  States  their  proper  responsibility 
and  reserve  the  role  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment only  for  the  activities  of  con- 
trolling interstate  traffic  of  firearms,  an 
area   which   cannot   be   dealt   with   by 
States.  Once   the   firearms  are   m  the 
State,  it  should  be  left  to  each  State  to 
deal  with  that  problem  in  its  own  nght 
and  according  to  Its  own  circumstance. 
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I  submit  that  any  law  In  a  metropoli- 
tan area  or  in  a  heavily  populated  State 
should  be  different  from  those  where 
there  are  sparsely  settled  areas. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  we  could 
work  out  legislation  that  recognizes  such 
a  distinction.  But  the  pending  amend- 
ment would  Impinge  upon  that  type  of 
separation  between  the  Federal  and  the 
State  jurisdictions. 

The  great  concern.  Mr  President,  is 
that  there  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  30 
million  lawful  and  legal  users  of  firearms 
who  put  them  to  wholesome  and,  in  many 
Instances,  necessary  uses.  We  should  not 
get  into  an  area  in  which  these  users  will 
be  burdened  and  hindered  In  that  type 
of  ownership  and  use  of  firearms  of  con- 
ventional nature. 

So  I  say  again  that  it  is  my  intention  to 
vote  against  the  adoption  of  the  pending 
amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield,  on  my 
time,  for  1  minute? 

Mr  HRUSKA.  I  yield  to  the  Senator, 
on  his»ime. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
was  dcli;,'hted  r;ith  the  Senator's  elo- 
quence. I  thought  we  had  already  ac- 
cepted a  firearms  provision  which  had 
been  included  in  Senator  Long's  amend- 
ment  I  believe  it  will  be  very  helpful. 

Mr  HRUSKA.  The  amendment  pro- 
posed  

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Previously. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  In  the  amendment  that 
was  agreed  to  by  the  Senate? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Yes. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. All  those  in  favor  will  signify  by 
saying   "aye."   All   those   opposed,   will 
signify  by  saying  "no." 
The  ayes  appear  to  have  it. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  ask  for  a  division,  Mr. 
President. 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr.  President  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  a  division. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  ana  nays. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

for  a  division.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  sufB- 
cient  number  of  Senators  are  not  present 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr  M>\NSF1ELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  a  division. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  All  Sena- 
tors in  favor  please  stand  and  be 
counted. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  Is 
now  a  sufficient  second.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
I  Mr.  HayoknI.  the  Senator  fropi  Ohio 
(Mr  LauscheI,  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  McCarthy!,  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  TMr.  PastoheI.  and 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell] 
are  necessarily  absent. 


I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
I  Mr.  McCarthy!  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  I  Mr.  Pastore!  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  I  Mr.  Morton) 
and  the  Senator  from  Dlinois  [Mr. 
Percy!  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Dirk- 
SEN )  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  be- 
cause of  death  in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  FMr. 
Williams!  Is  detained  on  ofBcial  busi- 
ness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Percy!  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  27, 
nays  64,  as  follows: 

I  No.  34  Leg.  I 
YEAS— 37 


Anderson  Qore  McClellan 

Byrd,  W.  Va.  Hill  Montoya 

Cnnnon  Holland  Randolph 

Cburcb  HolllnKs  RlblcolT 

Oodd  Jordan,  N.C.  Smathers 


Eastland 
Ellender 
Ervin 
Fulbrlgbt 


Aiken 

Allott 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Bayb 

Bennett 

Bible 

Bogga 

Brewster 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  Va. 

Carlson 

Ca-se 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

CurtU 

Dominlck 

Pannln 

Font? 

Onffln 


Olrksen 
Hay  den 
Laiische 


Kennedy.  NY  Sparkman 

Loni;.  La.  3pong 

MaKniLson  3ten!\ls 

Miiusneld  Talmadge 

NAYS— 64 

Oruenlng  Morse 

Hansen  Moss 

Harris  Mundt 

Hart  Murpby 

Hartke  Miiskle 

Hatneld  Nelson 

Hlrkenlooper  Pearson 

Hruaka  Pell 

luouye  Prouty 

Jackson  Pronnlre 

Javlts  Scott 

Jordan.  Idaho  Smith 
Kennedy,  Mass.  Symington 

Kuchel  TTiurmond 

Long.  Mo.  Tower 

McOee  Tydlngs 

McGovem  Williams.  N.J. 

Mclntyre  Yarborougb 

Metcalf  Toung,  N.  Dak. 

Miller  Young,  Ohio 
Mondale 
Monroney 

NOT  VOTING— 9 

McCarthy  Percy 

Morton  Russell 

P:tstore  Williams.  Del. 


So.  branch  4  of  the  amendment  'No. 
5171  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long  I  was  rejected. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  modify  my  amendment  so  as  to  cover 
what  appears  in  paragraph  1 5  > .  It  has 
been  modified  simply  to  take  the  lan- 
guage of  subsection  <B).  I  am  told  that 
the  manager  and  sponsors  of  the  bill  are 
willing  to  take  this  amendment,  provided 
it  be  modified  in  the  following  fashion : 

( 5 )  Whoever  commits  or  attempts  to  com- 
mit any  act  to  obstruct.  Impede,  or  Interfere 
with  any  fireman  or  law  enforcement  officer 
lawfully  engaged  In  the  lawful  performance 
of  his  official  duties  Incident  to  and  during 
the  commission  of  a  civil  disorder  which  In 
any  way  or  degree  obstructs,  delays,  or  ad- 
versely affects  commerce  or  the  movement  of 
any  article  or  commodity  In  commerce  or  the 
conduct  or  performance  of  any  federally  pro- 
tected function;   or 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  the  amendment  will  be  so 
modified. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  paragraph  has  to  do  with  peo- 
ple who  shoot  at  firemen  or  policemen 
when  they  are  trying  to  do  their  duty  In 


trying  to  suppress  a  rtot  and  put  the  fires 
out.  It  would  make  it  a  Federal  offense 
for  people  to  snipe  at  firemen  or  shoot  at 
pwlicemen  while  they  are  trying  to  do 
their  duty  protecting  lives  and  property 
of  citizens  in  accordance  with  law.  I 
ask  the  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill,  if 
he  would  be  willing  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment as  just  modified. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  should  like  to  in- 
quire of  the  Senator  if  there  is  anything 
In  his  amendment  to  protect  officials  of 
the  Government  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties.  I  think  it  should  apply  to 
them  as  well  as  to  firemen  and  police- 
men. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  not  op- 
posed to  putting  them  In,  but  I  do  be- 
lieve that  firemen  and  policemen  should 
be  protected. 

Mr.  McCLE14JVN.  So  do  1. 1  think  they 
should,  too.  I  am  for  the  Senator's 
amendment,  but  why  eliminate  officials  of 
the  Government  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Upon  reflec- 
tion, apparently  no  good  reason  exists 
for  leaving  them  out,  but  It  is  not  within 
my  power  to  modify  the  amendment 
now.  I  cannot  do  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  do  not  think  that 
Congress  Is  going  to  act  to  prevent  it.  I 
think  It  should  act  on  the  amendment. 
I  wonder  whether  we  are  going  to  stand 
by  and  do  nothing.  After  all  this  trying 
to  deal  with  civil  Ubertles  and  civil 
rights,  I  wonder  whether  we  have  the 
courage  actually  to  enact  something  in 
order  to  protect  ourselves  in  the  per- 
formance of  our  duties.  I  would  hope 
that  the  sponsors  of  the  bill  would  offer 
a  provision  that  would  do  that. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  last  night, 
we  attempted  to  obtain  consent  to  pro- 
vide that  the  early  titles  I  and  III,  in  the 
case  of  National  Guardsmen  and  law 
enforcement  officials,  would  not  be— the 
proposal  was  to  exempt  all  penalties 
under  the  biU  in  the  case  of  National 
Guardsmen  and  policemen  and  others 
engaged  in  riot  activity.  The  Senator  did 
that  over  our  objections.  It  was  adopted. 
It  Is  In  the  bill.  We  asked  that  the  ex- 
emptions apply  only  while  they  were  law- 
fully engaged.  I  do  not  want  to  reopen 
that  very  disappointing  result  last  night. 
I  still  think  that  if  we  had  had  5  more 
minutes  to  think  about  it.  we  would  not 
have  exempted  the  law  man  and  the 
guardsman.  There  will  be  very  few  who 
would  abuse  the  badge  or  the  imlform 
and  Intimidate  anyone  In  the  exercise  of 
the  rights  we  are  trjrlng  to  protect.  I 
think  that  was  a  tragic  mistake  last 
night. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  think  it  was  a  fine  blow 
for  law  enforcement  when  It  was  done. 
Mr.  HART.  If  I  were  a  law  enforce- 
ment man,  I  would  say  that  I  did  not 
want  to  be  protected,  if  I  am  going  to  gun 
somebody  down  In  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  I  need  in  order  to  stop  a  disturb- 
ance. But.  that  Is  something  else. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 

myself  30  seconds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
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ator  from  New  York  is  recognized  for  30 
seconds. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  I  may  have  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  I 
notice  that  he  did  not  Insert  the  word 
•lawful"  In  front  of  the  word  "perform- 
ance" on  line  22  of  page  4.  It  reads  "per- 
formance of  his  ofUcial  duties."  The 
word  "ofllclar'  is  there  Do  I  understand 
correctly  that  that  means  "lawful 
performance"? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Exactly. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana.  I  have  no  objection  w  It. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  as  modified. 

The    amendment,    as    modified,    was 

agreed  to.  ^     .  , 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment, 
as  modified,  was  agreed  to.  be  reconsid- 
ered. 

Mr.  GORE  and  Mr.  MONTOYA  moved 
to  lay  the  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  next  ask  for  a  division  on  what 
appears  In  print  as  paragraph  6,  as  mod- 
ified. That  applies  to  looting  during  the 
course  of  a  riot. 

What  particularly  Impressed  me  about 
that  situation  was  to  see  pictures  in  na- 
tionwide magazines  of  policemen  .stand- 
ing idly  by,  apparently  confused,  while 
people  were  hauling  away  merchandise 
from  stores  and  driving  away  with  it 
during  the  course  of  a  riot. 

When  local  law  enforcement  breaks 
down  in  such  a  situation,  and  cannot  do 
the  job  or  is  overwhelmed,  with  the  re- 
sult that  people  grab  and  haul  away  the 
property  of  individuals,  in  these  circum- 
stances I  would  say  it  should  be  a  Federal 
offense  to  loot  a  man's  store. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
will  state  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
that  the  clerks  desk  really  did  not  hear 
the  language. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  language 
appears  on  page  5,  lines  7  through  20.  as 
modified,  down  to  the  word  "or". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
is  advised  by  those  who  are  at  the  clerk's 
desk  that  they  do  not  have  the  modifi- 
cation. .  ,  . 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  in  error.  I  do  not  seek  to  modify  it. 
Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  beginning 

on  line _   . 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Line  7  down 
through  line  20,  on  page  5.  but  not  In- 
cluding the  word  "or".  The  semicolon  and 
the  word  "or"  are  being  left. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion arises  on  the  proposition 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Are  we  not  entitled  to 
have  the  amendment  read  so  at  least  we 
know  what  we  are  voting  on? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes.  The 
clerk  will  read  the  proposition. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  5.  in- 
cluding line  7  through  line  20.  as  follows: 

(6)  Whoever.  In  the  course  of  or  Incident 
to  the  occurrence  ol  a  civil  disorder,  unlaw- 


fully takes  anything  of  value  (A)  from  any 
establishment  If  such  establishment  sells  or 
offers  for  sale  to  interstate  travelers  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  articles,  commodities, 
or  services  It  sells  or  if  a  substantial  portion 
of  the  articles  or  commodities  which  it  sells 
have  moved  in  commerce,  (B)  from  any  com- 
mercial warehouse,  building,  or  other  struc- 
ture if  a  substantial  portion  of  the  articles 
or     commodities     contained     therein     have 
moved  in  commerce  or  are  intended  for  vise 
in  an  establishment  which  sells  or  offers  for 
sale  to  interstate  travelers  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  the  articles  or  commodities  which 
such   establishment  sells,   or    (Ci    from   any 
automobile,    truck,    or   other   motor    vehicle 
which  is  engaged  in  commerce. 


Mr  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  3  or  4  minutes,  or  such  time  as 
I  need    in  order  to  find  out  what  the 
amendment  intends.  As  far  as  I  can  see 
we  are  injecting  the  Federal  Government 
and  Federal  penalties  directly  into  local 
civil   disturbances,   whether   it   is    ma 
Federal  Government  or  other  area,  we 
are  providing  that  whenever  an   indi- 
vidual shop  is  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce, in  the  course  of  selling  a  sub- 
stantial portion   of   its  commodities  or 
services,  it  comes  under  Federal  juris- 
diction when  there  is  disorder  or  looting. 
I    do    not    know    whether,    under    this 
amendment,  we  can  keep  a  separation  as 
between  local  and  Federal  activities. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presioent, 
one  of  the  first  functions  of  any  govern- 
ment is  to  maintain  itself.  Particularly 
this  means  maintaining  government  dur- 
ing civil  disorders.  When  law  enforce- 
ment officials  are  powerless  to  prevail  and 
local  officials  are  unable  to  protect  mer- 
chants In  the  possession  of  their  prop- 
erty when  people  are  breaking  into  stores 
and  hauling  off  merchandise,  the  ques- 
tion is  whether  it  would  be  an  appropri- 
ate Federal  function  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  help  the  State  maintain  law 
and  order.  It  is  therefore  provided  that 
it  would  be  unlawful  for  anyone  to  loot 
a  shop,  whose  product  is  sold  in  interstate 
commerce,  in  the  course  of  a  civil  dis- 
order which  impedes  commerce.  Looting 
is  a  very  serious  offense  when  a  local  gov- 
ernment is  prostrate  and  is  unable  to 
enforce  the  law. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield,  on  my  time?  There  Is 
no  degree  of  value  specified.  So  if  some- 
one took  a  loaf  of  bread,  he  would  be 
subject  to  Federal  prosecution  and  pen- 
alty. I  would  say  we  are  going  too  far, 
because  the  degree  of  value  Is  an  item 
of  consideration.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  does  not  want  to  go  that 
far   We  have  said  for  years  that  there 
are  degrees  of  larceny,  and  have  proceed- 
ed on  that  basis.  Here  it  is  provided  that 
whenever  anyone  takes  anything  from 
any  establishment,   he   is  subjected   to 
these  penalties.  The  Federal  Government 
Is  going  to  be  overburdened,  in  addition 
to  which  a  person  could  be  sent  to  Fed- 
eral prison  for  taking  a  loaf  of  bread. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
when  I  was  in  the  service,  we  went  into 
places  where  the  civilian  population  was 
helpless  to  protect  their  property.  Sol- 
diers would  go  in  and  take  anything  they 
wanted— so  much  so  that  the  command- 
ing officer  issued  orders  that  one  would 
be  subject  to  being  shot  to  death  lor 
taking  anything  unlawfully.  The  people 


were  powerless  to  defend  their  rights. 
Anarchy  existed.  When  people  were  in 
such  a  condition,  it  was  considered 
proper  to  impose  the  death  penalty  for 
such  offenses. 

The  most  one  would  be  subject  to 
under  this  measure  would  be  5  years  in 
jail  It  does  not  make  any  difference 
what  the  value  of  the  stolen  thing  is. 
Tlie  question  is,  a  person  is  breaking  a 
store  window  and  carrying  off  something 
when  the  owner  cannot  protect  his  iJiop- 
erty  and  does  not  have  sufficient  local  or 
State  law  enforcement  protection  at  the 
same  time. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield,  on  my  time? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes. 
Mr  JACKSON.  Following  up  what  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  had  to  say  a  mo- 
ment ago.  .suppo.se  a  group  of  high  school 
students,  after  a  football  game,  became 
involved  in   a  good,  old-fashioned  not 
and  broke  into  a  warehouse  and  three  or 
more  took  some  apples.  As  I  read  the  bill, 
the  term  "civil  disorder"  is  explained  as 
follows: 

The  term  ••civil  disorder"  means  any  public 
disturbance  involving  acts  of  violence  by  as- 
sernblages  of  3  or  more  persons,  which  causes 
an  immediate  danger  of  or  results  in  damage 
or  injury  to  the  property  or  person  of  any 
other  individual. 


As  I  read  this,  a  U.S.  attorney  could 
insist  that  a  high  school  student  be  in- 
dicted by  the  Federal  grand  jury  and 
brought  to  trial.  Are  we  not  going  a  bit 
far  afield  here  when  we  are  simply  say- 
ing that  the  Federal  Government  is  go- 
ing to  have  concurrent  jurisdiction  with 
the  States?  __      ^ 

-Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
may  have  in  mind  the  type  of  riot  which 
occurred  here  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia at  the  District  of  Columbia  Stadium 
when  a  football  game  was  going  on.  In 
that  incident  there  were  all  sorts  of 
riotous  acts  which  resulted  in  mayhem 
to  people  who  attended  the  game.  If  peo- 
ple engaged  m  looting  m  that  disorder 
it  would  be  subject  to  Federal  penalties 
under  this  amendment. 

Mr  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  again 
asking  the  Senator  to  yield,  on  my  time 
what  concerns  me  is  that  this  can  be  a 
double-edged  sword.  It  can  work  to  the 
very  disadvantage  of  what  we  are  trying 
to  achieve  by  having  an  unscrupulous 
U  S.  attorney  want  to  move  in  on  some- 
thing that  has  nothing  to  do  with  Fed- 
eral  disorders.  We  know  that  civil  dis- 
orders take  place  that  involve  civil  rights 
and  civil  liberties,  and  they  have  oc- 
curred from  time  immemorial. 

I  am  concerned  that  in  our  desire  to 
deal  with  the  main  thrust  of  the  meas- 
ure—in matters  that  relate  to  interstate 
commerce  and  that  relate  to  organized 
civil  disturbances:  that  is  one  thing— we 
are  going  far  afield  when  we  supplant 
State  laws  or  intervene  with  statutes 
that  most  States  have  which  deal  vrtth 
riots.  When  three  or  more  people  are  In- 
volved, are  we  going  to  have  concurrent 
Federal  laws  with  State  laws  dealing 
with  that  matter?  That  is  going  too  far. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on  my 
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time,  I  yield  to  the  Senator  If  he  1«  out 
of  time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr.  President. 
It  would  take  more  than  an  unscrupulous 
U.S.  attorney:  It  would  also  take  an  un- 
scrupulous Jury. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  again 
on  my  own  time,  is  there  a  State  in  the 
Union  that  does  not  have  a  sUtute 
against  looting,  or  against  the  acts  to 
which  the  Senator  has  addressed  him- 
self? I  do  not  think  there  is  a  State  in 
the  Union  that  does  not  have  such  a 
sUtute.  I  am  sure  that  virtually  all  States 
have  sUtutes  relating  to  rioting.  We  have 
a  very  severe  one  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington. 

If  we  are  to  go  that  way,  we  might  Just 
as  well  say  that  for  every  gross  misde- 
meanor and  every  felony  that  relates  to 
any  kind  of  violence,  even  if  already  cov- 
ered by  State  law,  we  ought  to  have  a 
Federal  law  making  a  concurrent  crime, 
so  that  the  defendant  could  be  tried 
twice  and.  if  convicted,  could  serve  con- 
secutive sentences. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
the  burden  of  the  Senator's  argument  is 
that  this  might  not  apply  to  a  situation 
that  is  not  a  major  conflagration.  I  would 
say  to  the  Senator  that  that  is  a  matter 
which  would  be  in  conference.  As  the 
conferees  go  to  conference,  it  Is  better 
to  have  them  carry  a  tightly  drawn 
statute  from  which  they  can  compromise. 
In  conference,  the  magnitude  of  the  mat- 
ter could  be  reduced,  but  it  would  not 
likely  be  increased. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Washington  and  oth- 
ers who  have  raised  questions  about  this 
amendment.  I  have  had  doubts  about 
this  whole  line  of  amendments,  on  the 
ground  that  they  have  not  been  care- 
fully considered,  as  sunendments  of  such 
serious  nature  should  be.  But  this,  it 
seems  to  me  perhaps  more  than  any  of 
the  others,  raises  the  very  deep  question 
as  to  whether  we  want  or  do  not  want 
to  change  the  form  of  our  Government. 
I  think  we  should  not  change  it.  cer- 
tainly, without  the  most  serious  kind  of 
consideration  under  the  processes  of  the 
Senate,  including  committee  hearings, 
committee  reports,  and  then  debate  on 
specific  matters  as  recommended  or  op- 
posed by  a  committee  which  has  given 
the  subject  the  careful  consideration  that 
it  absolutely  requires. 

So  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  reject 
the  proposal  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
has  made. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes.  I  believe  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  might  enjoy  this. 

In  the  old  days,  every  spring  we  used 
to  have  disturbances  at  various  colleges. 
Men  would  leave  their  own  dormitory 
and  would  go  and  raid  the  quarters  of 
the  women,  and  steal  their  panties.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  may  remember 
that.  Under  the  terms  of  his  amendment, 
that  would  be  a  civil  disorder,  because  It 
involves  more  than  three  people  and 
creates  a  ruckus  on  the  campus,  ^d  ev- 
ery time  one  of  the  fellows  takes  a  pair 
of  panties  as  a  souvenir,  he  will  become 
chargeable  with  a  Federal  crime,  sub- 
ject to  a  fine  of  $10,000  arid  3  -years  in 
jail. 


Is  not  that  the  tjrpe  of  problem  we  get 
into  If  we  agree  to  this  kind  of  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
the  answer  to  the  Senator's  question  is 
no.  because  It  must  be  a  business  estab- 
lishment. [Laughter.] 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

In  presenting  this  amendment,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  said  that  what 
he  was  worried  about  was  a  situation 
where  the  law  broke  down,  stores  were 
being  looted,  and  the  police  were  unable 
to  protect  property. 

In  a  case  of  that  kind,  the  mayor  of  a 
city  calls  upon  the  Governor  for  the  as- 
sistance of  the  State,  and  the  Governor, 
if  he  finds  the  situation  serious  enough, 
calls  upon  the  President  for  the  assist- 
ance of  Federal  troops  or  the  National 
Guard. 

The  amendment,  on  the  contrary,  is 
actually  concerned  with  the  trial  and 
punishment  of  offenders  after  the  act. 
and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  protec- 
tion of  property  in  the  midst  of  a  rtot. 
Therefore,  what  the  amendment  would 
do  would  be  to  Intrude  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment into  the  orderly  process  of  pun- 
ishment of  offenders,  which  should  not 
be  done,  becatise  it  is  an  invasion  of  local 
rights  and  would  lead  to  unutterable  con- 
fusion. What  the  amendment  seeks  to  do. 
we  can  already  depend  upon  the  local 
authorities  to  do.  and  they  can  summon 
such  aid  as  they  need  for  the  suppression 

of  disorders.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  subsection  (6)  of 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
has  stated  that  this  would  do  nothing 
to  prevent  looting  or  to  protect  property. 
One  of  the  principal  purposes  of  the 
amendment  Is  to  make  looting  a  Federal 
crime,  this  would  put  the  Federal  au- 
thorities in  a  position  to  use  their  in- 
fluence to  keep  someone  from  hauling 
the  merchandise,  television  sets,  washing 
machines,  and  other  property  out  of  a 
store  or  business  establishment  during 
the  course  of  a  riot.  When  you  make  an 
act  a  Federal  offense,  it  becomes  the  duty 
of  the  Federal  autliorities  to  uphold  that 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  subsection  t6) 
of  the  amendment  <No.  517)  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  the  light  of  the  action  on  this 
matter,  I  believe  I  know  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  on  the  next  portion.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  Senate  would  be  disposed  to 
agree  to  subsection  (7).  Therefore,  I  do 
not  offer  it.  While  I  remain  firm  in  the 
conviction  that  it  should  be  a  part  of  the 
law.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
withdraw  that  section.  • 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  informs  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana that  the  entire  amendment  has  been 
offered  and  is  before  the  Senate,  and 
must  be  acted  upon. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  shall  not 


insist  upon  subsection  (7>.  then,  from 
page  5.  line  22.  to  page  6.  line  7. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate win  have  to  vote  on  It. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  modify  my  amendment 
to  strike  that  out.  I  believe  I  have  that 
right,  by  unanimous  consent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana?  There  being  no  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  rest  of 
the  amendment  has  to  do  with  defini- 
tions and  penalties. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  remainder  of 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana.  [Putting  the  question.  1 
The  "nays"  appear  to  have  it. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufHcient  second? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  a  division. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  requested. 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President,    I 
ask  for  a  division  first,  if  I  may. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  All  right. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
quest for  the  yeas  and  nays  has  been 
withdrawn. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  will  state  It. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Will  the  Chair  please 
state  what  the  pending  proposition  is? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  amendment  which  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  offered  is  now 
pending  before  the  Senate.  It  Includes 
definitions  and  penalties. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  provides  a 
penalty  of  not  more  than  $10,000  or  not 
more  than  5  years,  or  both,  for  those  sec- 
tions to  which  the  Senate  has  agreed. 
It  also  defines  the  term  "civil  disorder." 
which  we  have  been  discussing  all  after- 
noon, in  terms  identical  with  what  the 
Senate  agreed  to  yesterday.  It  defines 
"commerce"  to  mean  interstate  com- 
merce, and  defines  "facility"  or  Instru- 
mentality of  commerce. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  then.  I  think  It  is 
a  mistake,  but  I  ask  for  them. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 30  seconds,  and  I  ask  for  a  separa- 
tion of  the  vote  on  the  question  of  pen- 
alties and  the  question  of  definitions.  I 

demand  two  votes.  ■ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  entitled  to  that  kind  of  division. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
desire  for  a  rollcall  on  the  definitions. 
I  agree  that,  the  Senator  having  added 
some  things,  he  Is  entitled  to  have  defini- 
tions. I.  therefore,  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, Mr.  President,  if  the  Senate  Is  will- 
ing, that  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  defini- 
tions be  dispensed  with,  but  that  they  be 
retained  as  to  the  penalties. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
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what  is  the  request?  I  do  not  understand 

Mr  JAVITS.  The  motion  Is  that  we  act 
on  definitions  by  a  voice  vote  and  have 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  penalties. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  HART.  Mr.  President,  am  I  correct 
in  understanding  that  there  is  a  with- 
drawal of  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pen- 
alties'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  „      ,j     * 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  see  if  we  can  get  this  matter 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  pen- 
alty clause  is  first,  and  on  that  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  lines  6 
and  7  on  page  6  of  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myseif  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska   is  recognized  for 

2  minutes.  ^  ,. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it.  .,   i. 

Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
amendment  on  the  penalty  clause  fails, 
then  will  the  Senator  have  made  offenses 
of  certain  acts  for  which  there  will  be 
no  penalties,  or  will  that  be  covered  by 
another  section  of  the  bill  ? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, what  the  Senate  would  do  in  such 
an  event  would  be  a  nullity.  If  we  do  not 
vote  in  favor  of  the  penalties,  it  will  not 
even  be  a  complete  sentence,  may  I  say. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  There  is  reference  to  a 
penalty  in  the  amendment  that  was 
adopted.  I  believe,  by  an  overwhelming 

vote.  _     „       * 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
is  correct.  The  vote  was  72  to  23.  And 
for  the  Senate  not  to  vote  for  the  penalty 
would  make  the  Senate  appear  to  be 
utterly  ridiculous  when  it  does  not  even 
complete  the  sentence. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myseif  30  seconds  to  make  It  clear— and 
I  beg  all  Senators  to  look  at  this— that 
the  penalties  are  contained  on  page  6, 
Unes  6  and  7.  The  definitions  are  con- 
tained in  the  amendment  from  line  8 
on  page  6  through  line  15  on  page  8. 

I  point  out  also  that  although  the 
heading  •Definitions"  appears  on  llrie 
11  of  page  6.  the  fact  is  that  the  preced- 
ing matter  on  lines  8  through  10  is  also 
a  definition,  so  that  the  penalty  that 
we  are  voting  on  Is  just  contained  m 
lines  6  and  7  on  page  6. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self one-half  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  Is  recognized  for 
one-half  minute 


Mr  HART.  Mr.  President,  why  vote 
on  the  penalties?  We  all  know  now  far 
more  clearly  than  we  did  before  what 
we  are  proposing  to  do. 

Do  we  want  to  say,  "Yes.  a  fine  of  up 
to  S  10.000  or  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  5  years  can  attach  to  a  snowball 
fight,  and  enact  this  Federal  petty 
larceny  bill?"  ,^     ^ 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
those  who  say  that  the  penalty  is  too 
severe  should  keep  in  mind  that  very 
little  Is  left  in  the  amendment.  We  have 
voted  down  most  of  what  was  contained 

in  it. 

What  the  amendment  has  to  do  witn 
now  is  with  the  use  of  explosives,  incen- 
diary devices,  molotov  cocktails,  clay- 
more mines,  fireaims  sold  and  distrib- 
uted for  the  purpose  of  being  used  in  civil 
disorders,  and  that  have  to  do  with  snip- 
ing and  shooting  at  firemen.  The  spon- 
sors of  the  bill  agreed  to  this. 

It  would  be  a  nulUty  if  we  do  not  agree 
to  have  a  penalty  for  the  commission 
of  such  offenses. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President  are  we 
voting  on  lines  8  through  10  on  page  6? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  We  are 
voting  on  lines  6  and  7  on  page  6. 

Mr  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  what 
about  lines  8  through  10  on  page  6? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  We  have 
not  done  anything  as  yet  on  that. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  lines  b 

and  7  on  page  6  of  the  amendment  of  the 

Senator  from  Louisiana.  On  this  question 

the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr  TYDINGS  (after  having  voted  in 

the  negative).  On  this  vote  I  have  a  live 

pair  with  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 

[Mr  EixENDERl.  If  he  were  present  and 

iotlng,  he  would  vote  "yfa."  If  I  were 

at  liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote    nay.    i 

withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  senator  fioi^  Nevada 
[Mr  BIBLE  J.  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr"  Brewster],  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana [Mr.  Ellender],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  fMr.  Kennedy],  and  the 
senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman] 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche],  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PastoreI.  the 
senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell], 
and  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  PASTOREl,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  SMATHERS],  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman]  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  TYDINGS]  is  paired  with  tne 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  EllenderI. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 


Maryland  would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Lousiana  would  vote  "yea. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  tne 
senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr  Morton] 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr. 
Percy]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sen  1  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  be- 
cause of  death  in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  1  Mr.  carl- 
son]  and  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  Williams]  are  detained  on  official 

"if "present   and  voting,   the   Senator 
from  Illinois   [Mr.  Percy]    would  vote 

^The  result  was  announced— yeas  62. 
nays  21.  as  follows: 

I  No.  35  Leg! 
YEAS— 62 


AUott 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Bennett 

Boggs 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Church 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dodd 

Domlnlck 

E^astland 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Fong 

Fulbrlght 

Gore 


Aiken 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Case 

Clark 

Cooper 

Griffin 


Oruenlng  Monroney 

Hansen  Montoya 

Hartke  Mundt 

Hlckenlooper  Murphy 

Hill  Nelson 

Holland  Pearson 

HoUings  Pell 

Hruska  Prouty 

Jackson  Proxmlre 

Jordan,  N.C.  Randolph 

Jordan,  Idaho  Rlbtcoff 

Kuchel  smith 

Long.  Mo.  Spong 

Long,  La.  Stennls 

Magnuson  Symington 

Mar.sneld  Talmadge 

McClellan  Thurmond 

McGee  Tower 

McGovern  Yarborough 

Mclntyre  Young.  N.  Dak. 

Miller 

NAYS— 21 

Harris  Mondale 

Hart  Morse 

Hatfield  Moss 

Inouye  Muskle 

Javlts  Scott 

Kennedy.  NY.    Williams^  N.J. 

Metcalf  Young.  Ohio 


PRESENT  AND  GIVING  A  LIVE   PAIR. 
AS  PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED-1 

Tydlngs.  against. 

NOT  VOTING—  16 
Rihic  Kennedy.  Mass.  Russell 

H        ,=,  Lausche  Smathers 

fJ^T^  McCarthy  sparkman 

g-iSn  Monof-  Williams.  Del. 

EUender  Pastore 

Havden  Percy 

SO  that  part  of  paragraph  <7)  of  the 
amendment  of  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana 
relating  to  penalties  was  agreed  to_ 
Mr  COOPER  addressed  the  Chair 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  Mc- 
Govern in  the  chair).  Another  part  of 
the  amendment  is  pending. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  my  understanding  that  there  is  no 
opposXn,  at  least  to  the  definitions  in 
the  amendment.  We  have  been  dlscuss- 
ine  them  this  afternoon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  pending  before  the  Senate  at 
the  present  time  is  the  remainder  of  the 

^T.'^NG  of  Louisiana.  Tl^e  definl- 

"  The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    It    in- 
volves more  than  the  defim^ns. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  What  else  is 

there' 

Mr'  JAVITS.  Preemption,  and  so  on. 

Mr".  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  It. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
sUnd  that  what  we  are  about  to  vote  on 
is  the  language  sUrtlng  with  the  line 
labeled  'Dennitions"  and  leaving  as  a 
gap  the  previous  four  lines,  which,  as  I 
understand,  have  not  been  acted  upon? 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  clerk  be  in- 
structed to  read  it.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  The  remain- 
der of  the  amendment  includes  the  fol- 
lowing: On  page  2.  lines  14  through  23. 
and  on  page  6.  commencing  with  line  8. 
down  to  and  including  page  9. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMfNT    NO.    S&6 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  556  and  ask  that  it  be 
stated.  I  do  this  so  that  the  amendment 
will  become  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

On  page  2.  line  21,  strike  out  "discourage" 
and  substitute  "prevent". 

On  page  5.  line  5,  strike  out  "discourage" 
and  substitute  "prevent". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  called  up  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentucky  will  be 
the  pending  business. 

OROEB     FOR     AOJOURNMENT     UNTIL     10     A.M. 

TOMoaaow 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  when  the  Senate  completes  its 
business  today,  it  stand  in  adjournment 
until  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  or- 
der already  has  been  entered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  To  emphasize  that 
there  will  be  no  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business  tomor- 
row, and  time  on  the  bill  will  commence 
immediately  after  the  prayer  and  the 
reading  of  the  Journal.  So  I  would  hope 
that  all  Senators  would  keep  that  in 
mind,  if  we  intend  to  get  through  this 
cloture  proceeding  in  a  reasonable  period 
of  time. 

This  completes  the  business  today  on 
the  pending  bill.  In  order  to  permit  Sena- 
tors to  make  statements  either  on  this 
bill  or  on  unrelated  matters.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  time  consumed 
on  the  floor  not  be  charged  to  any  Sena- 
tors  allocation  of  time  under  rule  XXII. 
and  that  no  action  on  any  amendm,ent  or 
on  the  bill  be  in  order  for  the  remainder 
of  the  day  without  the  specific  rescission 
of  this  specific  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest.      . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR BYRD  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 
TOMORROW 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  Piesident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  comple- 
tion of  the  consideration  of  the  Cooper 
amendment,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  I  Mr.  Byrd  1  be  recog- 
nized to  present  his  amendment,  which 
really  should  have  been  in  order  at  this 
time    but  there  was  a  mlxup. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTERFERENCE  WITH  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

I  In  accordance  with  the  order  entered 
March  4,  1968,  Congressional  Record. 
page  4988.  the  Dirksen  substitute,  as 
amended  thus  far.  is  printed  herewith.) 

TITLE  I— INTERFERENCE  WITH  FEDER- 
ALLY PROTECTED  ACTIVITIES 
Sec.  101.  That  chaptor  13.  civil  rights,  title 
18  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting Immediately  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section,  to  read  as  follows: 
"5  245.  Federally  protected  activities 

"(a)(1)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be 
construed  as  IndlcaUng  an  Intent  on  the 
part  of  Congress  to  prevent  any  State,  any 
possession  or  Commonwealth  of  the  United 
States,  or  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia,  from 
exercising  jurisdiction  over  any  offense  over 
which  It  would  have  Jurisdiction  In  the  ab- 
sence of  this  section,  nor  shall  anything  In 
this  section  be  constrtied  as  depriving  State 
and  local  law  enforcement  authorities  of 
resporulbllltv  for  prosecuting  acta  that  may 
be  violations  of  this  section  and  that  are 
violations  of  SUte  and  local  law.  No  proee- 
cutlon  of  any  offense  described  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  undertaken  by  the  United 
States  except  upon  the  certification  In  writ- 
ing of  the  Attorney  General  or  the  Deputy 
Attorney  General  that  In  his  Judgment  a 
prosecution  by  the  United  States  Is  In  the 
public  interest  and  necessary  to  secure  sub- 
stantial justice,  which  function  of  certifica- 
tion may  not  be  delegated. 

"(2)  Nothing  In  this  subsection  shall  be 
construed  to  limit  the  authority  of  Federal 
officers,  or  a  Federal  grand  Jury,  to  Investi- 
gate possible  violations  of   this  section. 

"(b)  Whoever,  whether  or  not  acting  un- 
der color  of  law.  by  force  or  threat  of  force 
willfully  injures.  Intimidates  or  Interferes 
with,  or  attempts  to  injure,  intimidate  or 
Interfere  with. 

"(1)  any  person  because  he  Is  or  has  been 
or  In  order  to  discourage  such  person  or  any 
other  person  or  any  class  of  persons  from— 
••(A)  voting  or  qualifying  to  vote,  quali- 
fying or  campaigning  as  a  candidate  for  elec- 
tive office,  or  qualifying  or  acting  aa  a  poll 
watcher,  or  any  legally  authorized  elecUori 
official,  m  any  primary,  special,  or  general 
election:  ,     , 

••(B)  participating  In  or  enjoying  any 
benefit,  service,  privilege,  program,  facility, 
or  activity  provided  or  odmlnlsUred  by  the 
United  States; 

•(C)  applying  for  or  enjoying  employment, 
or  any  perquisite  thereof,  by  any  agency  of 
the  United  States; 

"(D)  serving,  or  attending  upon  any  court 
in  connection  with  possible  service,  as  a 
grand  or  petit  juror  In  any  court  of  the 
United  States; 

•(E)  participating  in  or  enjoying  the  bene- 
fits of  any  program  or  activity  receiving  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance;  or 

••(2)  any  person  because  of  his  race,  color, 
religion  or  national  origin  and  becatise  he 
Is  or  has  l>een — 

"(A)  enrolling  In  or  attending  any  public 
school  or  public  college; 

.    "(B)  participating  In  or  enjoying  any  bene- 
fit,   service,    privilege,    program,    facility    or 


activity    provided    or    administered    by    any 
State  or  subdivision  thereof; 

•(C)  applying  for  or  enjoying  emploNTnent. 
cr  anv  perquisite  thereof,  by  any  private  em- 
ployer or  anv  agencv  of  any  State  or  sub- 
division thereof,  or  Joining  or  using  the 
services  cr  advantages  of  any  labor  organiza- 
tion   hiring  hall,  or  employment   agency; 

•(D)  serving,  or  attending  upon  any  court 
of  any  State  in  connection  with  possible  serv- 
Ice  as  a  grand  cr  petit  juror; 

■(E)  traveling  In  or  using  any  facility  of 
interstate  commerce,  or  using  any  vehicle, 
terminal,  or  facility  of  any  common  carrier 
by  motor,  rail,  water,  or  air; 

•(Fi  enjoying  the  goods,  services,  facilities, 
privileges,  advantages,  or  accommodations  of 
any  Inn.  hotel,  motel,  or  other  establishment 
which  provides  lodging  to  transient  guests, 
or  of  any  restaurant,  cafeteria,   lunchroom, 
lunch  counter,  soda  fountain,  or  other  facil- 
ity  which   serves   the   public   and   which    is 
principally  engaged  In  selling  food  or  bev- 
erages for  consumption  on  the  premises,  or  of 
any  gasoline  station,  or  of  any  motion  picture 
house,    theater,    concert    hall,    sports    arena, 
stadium,  or  any  otl^er  place  of  exhibition  or 
entertalrunent  which  serves  the  public,  or  of 
any   other   establishment   which    serves   the 
public  and   (I)    which  is  located  within  the 
premises  of  any  of  the  aforesaid  establish- 
ments or  within   the   premises  of   which   is 
physically  located  any  of  the  aforesaid  estab- 
lishments,  and    (11)    which   holds  Itself  out 
AS  serving  patrons  of  such  establishments;  or 
••(3)   during  or  Incident  to  a  riot  or  civil 
disorder,  any  person  engaged  In  a  business 
in  commerce  or  affecting  commerce.  Includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to,  any  person  engaged 
in  a  business  which  sells  or  offers  lor  sale 
to  interstate  travelers  a  substantial  portion 
of  the  articles,  commodities,  or  services  which 
It  sells  or  where  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
articles  or  coirunodltles  which  It  sells  or  cSers 
for  sale  have  moved  In  commerce;  or 

••(4)  any  person  because  he  Is  or  has  been, 
or  In  order  to  discourage  such  person  or  any 
other  person  or  any  class  of  persons  from — 
"(A)  participating,  without  discrimina- 
tion on  account  of  race,  color,  religion  or 
national  origin.  In  any  of  the  benefits  or  ac- 
tivities described  In  subparagraphs  (1)(A) 
through  (IKE)  or  subparagraphs  ( 2 1(  A ) 
through  (2)  (F);  or 

■(B)  affording  another  person  or  clrss  of 
persons  opportunity  or  protection  to  so  par- 
ticipate; or 

••(5)  any  citizen  because  he  Is  or  has  been, 
or  in  order  to  discourage  such  citizen  or  any 
other  citizen  from  lawfully  aiding  or  encour- 
aging other  persons  to  participate,  without 
discrimination  on  account  of  race,  color,  re- 
ligion or  national  origin.  In  any  of  the  bene- 
fits or  acOvlUes  described  in  subparagraphs 
(1)(A)  through  (IKE)  or  subparagraphs 
(2KA)  through  (2)  (F),  or  participating  law- 
fully In  speech  or  peaceful  assembly  oppos- 
ing any  denial  of  the  opportunity  to  so  par- 
ticipate— 

shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000,  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  one  year,  or  both; 
and  If  bodily  Injury  results  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  »10,000.  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  ten  years,  or  both;  and  if  death  results 
shall  be  subject  to  -imprisonment  for  any 
term  of  years  or  for  life.  As  used  In  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  •participating  lawfully  in 
speech  or  peaceful  assembly"  shall  not  mean 
the  aiding,  abetting,  or  inciting  of  other  per- 
sons to  riot  or  to  commit  any  act  of  physical 
violence  upon  any  Individual  or  against  any 
real  or  personal  property  In  furtherance  of 
a  riot. 

"(d»  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued so  as  to  deter  any  law  enforcement 
officer  from  lawfully  carrying  out  the  duties 
of  his  office;  and  no  law  enforcement  officer 
shall  be  considered  to  be  In  violation  of  this 
section  for  lawfully  carrying  out  the  duties  of 
his  office  or  lawfully  enforcing  ordinances 
and  laws  of  the  United  States,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  anv  of  the  several  States,  or  any 
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political  subdivision  of  a  State.  For  purposes 
^  the  preceding  sentence,  the  term  law  en- 
forcement officer-  Wansjiny  officer  of  the 
united  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  a 
State  or  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  who 
is  em'F^w«ed  by  law  to  conduct  Investiga- 
ttonT^,  or  make  arrests  because  of.  offenses 
aramst  the  united  States,  the  District  of  Co- 
l^Wa.  a  State,  or  a  political  subdivision  of 

"  Tc%othlng  contained  in  this  section  shall 
apply  to  or  affect  actlvlUes  under  title  II  of 

***!  dt*^The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not 
aDDly  to  acts  or  omissions  on  the  part  of  law 
:Kcement  oflicers.  members  of  the  Nationa 
Guard,  .is  defined  in  section  101(9)  of  title 
10  United  States  Code,  members  of  the  orga- 
mzed  militia  of  any  State  or  the  District  o 
Columbia,  not  covered  by  such  section  101 
79)  or  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
united  States,  who  are  engaged  in  suppress- 
ine  a  riot  or  civil  disturbance  or  restoring 
l"w  and  order  during  a  riot  or  civil  dlsturb- 

""slc   102    The  analysis  of  chapter  13  of  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
••"45.  Federally  protected  activities 

Sec  103  (a)  Section  241  of  title  18.  United 
states  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
final  paragraph  thereof  and  substituting  the 

^°"Svlhall  be  fined  nor  more  than  $10,000 
or  imprisoned  not  more  than  ten  years,  or 
both-  and  If  death  results,  they  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  imprisonment  for  any  term  of  years 

°'(b[  Section  242  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  and  adding  the  following;^ 
"  and  If  death  results  shall  be  subject  to 
imprisonment  for  any  term  of  years  or  for 

(c)  Subsection  (a)  and  (c)  of  section  12 
of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  ^9  SXM^ 
443  444)  are  amended  by  striking  out  the 
words  "or  (b)"  following  the  words    11(a)   . 

Sec  104  (a)  Title  IB  of  the  United  States 
Code  is  amended  by  inserting,  immediately 
after  chapter  101  thereof,  the  following  new 

chapter: 

•Chapter  W)2— RIOTS 

"Sec. 

••2101.  Riots. 
"2102.  Definitions. 
"5  2101.  Riots 

"(a)(1)  Whoever  travels  In  interstate  cr 
foreign  commerce  or  uses  any  facility  of  In- 
terstate or  foreign  commerce.  Including,  but 
not  limited  to.  the  mall,  telegraph,  telephone. 
radio,  or  television,  v.lth  intent — 
"(A)  to  incite  a  riot;  or 
"(B)  to  organize,  promote,  encourage, 
participate  in.  or  carry  on  a  riot;  or 

"(0)  to  commit  any  act  of  violence  in 
furtherance  of  a  riot;   or 

"(Dl  to  aid  or  abet  any  person  in  Inciting 
or  participating  in  or  carrying  on  a  riot  or 
committing  any  act  of  violence  in  furtner- 
ance  of  a  riot; 

and  who  either  during  the  course  of  any 
such  travel  or  use  ot  thereafter  performs  or 
attempts  to  perform  any  other  overt  act  for 
any  purpose  specified  In  subparagraph  (A), 
(B)    (C) .  or  (D)  of  this  paragraph; 

••Shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000.  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 
"(b)  In  any  prosecution   under  this  sec- 
tion,   proof    that    a    defendant    engaged    or 
attempted  to  engage  in  one  or  more  of  the 
overt  acts   described   in   subparagraph   (A). 
(B)     (C),  or   (D)    of  paragraph   (1)   of  sub- 
section (a)  and  (1)  has  traveled  in  Interstate 
or  foreign  commerce,  or   (2)    has  use  of  or 
used  any  faculty  of  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce;  including  but  not  limited  to  jnaU. 
telegraph,  telephone,  radio,  or  television    to 
communicate  with  or  broadcast  to  any  per- 
son or  group  of  persons  prior  to  sufh  overt 
acts,  such  travel  or  use  shall  be  a<l™»sslble 
proof    to    establish    that    such    defendant 


traveled  In  or  used  such  facility  of  interstate 
or  foreign  commerce. 

••(c)  A  Judgment  of  conviction  or  acquittol 
on  the  merlte  under  the  laws  of  any  State 
shall  beTLar  to  any  prosecution  hereunder 
for  the  same  act  or  acts. 

••(d)  Whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  the  At- 
torney General  or  of  the  aPP'oprlate  officer 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  charged  by  law 
or  unde^  the  Instructions  of  the  Attorney 
General  with  authority  to  act.  any  person 
shall  have  violated  this  chapter,  the  Depart- 
ment Shall  proceed  as  speedily  as  possible 
with  a  prosecution  of  such  person  hereunder 
and  with  any  appeal  which  may  "e  ^^om  ^ny 
decision  adverse  to  the  Government  resulting 
from  such  prosecution;  or  in  the  alternative 
shall  report  In  writing,  to  the  respective 
House  of  the  Congress,  the  Department  s  rea- 
son for  not  so  proceeding, 

••(e)  Nothing  contained  in  this  section 
shall  be  construed  to  make  it  unlawful  for 
any  person  to  travel  In,  or  use  any  facility  of, 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce  for  the  pur- 
pose of  pursuing  the  legitimate  objectives  of 
brganlzed  labor,  through  orderly  and  law- 
ful means.  ^  „  ^ 

••(f)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  indicating  an  intent  on  the  part  of 
congress  to  prevent  uny  State,  any  possession 
or  commonwealth  of  the  United  States,  or 
the    District   of    Columbia,    from    exercising 
iurisdiction  over  any  offense  over  which  It 
would   have   jurisdiction  In   the   absence   of 
this  section;  nor  shall  anything  in  this  sec- 
tion be  construed  as  depriving  State  "^d  local 
law  enforcement  authorities  of  responsibility 
for  prosecuting  acts  that  may  be  violations  of 
this  section  and  that  are  violations  of  SUte 
and  local  law. 
"§  2102.  Definitions 

•■  ( a )   As  used  in  this  chapter,  the  term  'riot- 
means   a   public   disturbance   involving    (1) 
an  act  or  acts  of  violence  by  one  or  more  per- 
sons part  of  an  assemblage  of  three  or  more 
persons,  which  act  or  acts  shall  constitute  a 
clear  and  present  danger  of,  or  shall  result  In, 
damage  or  injury  to  the  property  of  any  other 
person  or  to  the  person  of  any  other  indi- 
vidual or  (2)  a  threat  or  threats  of  the  com- 
mission of  an  act  or  acts  of  violence  by  one  or 
more  persons  part  of  an  assembjage  of  three 
or  more  persons  having,  Individually  or  col- 
lectively, the  ability  of  Immediate  execution 
of   such   threat  or   threats,   where   the   per- 
formance of  the  threatened  act  or  acts  of 
violence  would  constitute  a  clear  and  present 
danger  of.  or  would  result  in.  damage  or  in- 
jury to  the  property  of  any  other  person  or 
to  the  person  of  any  other  individual. 

"(b)  As  used  in  this  chapter,  the  term  'to 
incite  a  riof,  or  'to  organize,  promote,  en- 
courage, participate  in,  or  carry  on  a  riot, 
includes,  but  is  not  limited  to,  urging^  or 
instigating  other  persons  to  riot,  but  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  mean  the  mere  oral  or  writ- 
ten ( 1 )  advocacy  of  ideas  or  (2)  expression  of 
belief  not  involving  advocacy  of  any  act  or 
acts  of  violence  or  assertion  of  the  rlghtness 
of,  or  the  right  to  commit,  any  such  act  or 
acts." 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  to  Part  i. — 
Crimes"  of  title  18.  United  States  Code  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  following 
chapter  reference:  on-ri" 

•101    Records  and   reports -su'i 

a  new  chapter  reference  as  follows: 
•102.    Riots '^'"^ 


as,  or  designed  or  Intended  for  occupancy 
as  a  residence  by  one  or  more  families,  and 
aiiy  vacant  land  which  Is  offered  for  sale 
or  lease  for  the  construction  or  location 
thereon  of  any  such  building,  structure,  or 
portion  thereof.  ,j„„i 

(c)  •Family"  Includes  a  single  individual. 

(d)  Person"  includes  one  or  more  individ- 
uals, corporations,  partnerships,  associations, 
labor  organizations,  legal  representatives, 
mutual  companies.  Joint-stock  companies, 
trusts,  unincorporated  organizations,  trust- 
ees, trustees  in  bankruptcy,  receivers,  and 
fiduciaries.  . 

(e)  "To  rent"  includes  to  lease,  to  sub- 
lease to  let  and  otherwise  to  grant  for  a 
consideration  the  right  to  occupy  premises 
not  owned  by  the  occupant. 

(fi     •Discriminatory      housing      practice 
means  an  act  that  Is  imlawful  under  section 
204.  205.  or  206.  , 

(B)  "State"  means  any  of  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  or  any  of  th* 
territories  and  possessions  of  the  Uniiea 
States. 


TITLE  II— FAIR  HOUSING 

POLICY 


SEC.  201.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  provide,  within  constitutional  lim- 
itations, for  fair  housing  throughout  the 
United  States. 

DEFINrrlONS 

Sec    202.  As  tised  In  this  title — 

(a)  "Secretary"    means   the   Secretary    of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

(b)  Dwelling"  means  any  building,  struc- 
ture   or  portion  thereof  which  is  occupied 


EFFECTIVE   DATES  OF  CERTAIN   PROHIBFrlONS 

Sec  203.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (b.  and  section  "207.  the  prohibl- 
tious  against  ciiscriminatlon  in  tl»e  «=;1«  "^ 
rental   of   housing  set   fcrth   in   section   204 

shall  apply:  ,  ,     .,.,      ., 

1 1 )   Upon  enactment  of  this  title,  to— 

(A)  dwellings  owned  or  operated  by  the 
Federal  Government; 

( B )  dwellings  provided  in  whole  or  in  part 
with  the  aid  of  loans,  advances,  grants,  or 
contributions  made  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment.  under  agreements  entered  into  after 
November  20,  1962.  unless  payment  due 
thereon  has  been  made  in  full  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  title; 

(C)  dwellings  provided  in  whole  or  in 
part  by  loans  insured,  guaranteed,  or  other- 
wise secured  by  the  credit  of  the  Federal 
Government,  under  agreements  entered  into 
after  November  20,  1962,  unless  payn^^JJ* 
thereon  has  been  made  in  full  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  title:  Providf. 
That  nothing  contained  in  subsection  (B) 
and  (C)  of  this  subparagraph  shall  be  ap- 
plicable to  dwellings  solely  by  virtue  of  the 
fact  that  they  are  subject  to  mortgages  held 
bv  an  FDIC  or  FSLIC  institution;  and 

(D)  dweUlngs  provided  by  the  develop- 
ment or  the  redevelopment  of  real  Property 
purchased,  rented,  or  otherwise  obtained 
from  a  State  or  local  public  agency  receiving 
Federal  financial  assistance  for  slum  clear- 
ance or  urban  renewal  with  respect  to  such 
real  property  under  loan  or  grant  contracts 
entered  into  after  November  20,  1962. 

(2)  After  December  31.  1968.  to  all  dwell- 
ings covered  by  paragraph  (1)  and  to  all 
other  dweUlngs  except  as  exempted  by  sub- 

section  (b) .  ,        .-  .  „ 

lb)   Nothing   in   section   204    (other   tn-.in 

paragraph  (C)  )  shall  apply  to—  „„,„h 

( 1 )   any  slngle-famllv  house  sold  or  rented 
bv  an  owner  residing  in  such  house  at  the 
time  of  such  sale  or  rental,  or  who  was  the 
most   recent    resident   of    such    house    prior 
to  such  sale  or  rental:  Provided.  That  after 
December  31.  1969.  the  sale  or  rental  of  any 
such  single-family  house  shall  be  excepted 
from  the  application  of  this  title  only  if  such 
house  is  sold  or  rented  (A)  without  the  use 
in  any  manner  of  the  sales  cr  rental  facili- 
ties or  the   sales  or   rental    services  of   any 
real  estate  broker,  agent,  or  salesman,  or  of 
such  facilities  or  services  of  any  person  in 
the  business  of  selling  or  renting  dwellings, 
or  of  any  employee  or  agent  of  any  such 
broker    agent,  salesman,  or  person  and   (B) 
without  the  publication,  posting  or  mailing, 
after  notice,  of  any  advertisement  or  written 
notice  in  violation  of  section  204(c)   of  this 
title-  but  nothing  In  this  proviso  shall  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  attorneys,  escrow  agents,  ab- 
stractors,  title   companies,    and    other   such 
professional  assistance  as  necessary  to  per- 
fect or  transfer  the  title,  or 
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(3)  rooms  or  unit.  In  dwelling.  «»t*l^- 
inR  living  quarter,  occupied  or  intended  to 
'^^^cuvU  by  no  more  than  jfou'/^'  »^ 
living  independently  of  each  °^*^-^  t^« 
owner  actually  maintain,  and  occupies  one 
of  such  living  quarters  "  »>'"r^f*^**iwv 
(c)  For  the  purpose,  of  .ub««tlon  (to), 
a  i;r«>n  shall  be  deemed  to  be  In  the  bu.1- 
neM  of  selling  or  renting  <»'»*'"°5f 'j"  .i^- 
ri)  he  ha.,  within  the  preceding  twelve 
months  participated  as  principal  in  three 
Tmow  transactions  involving  the  s^e  or 
rental  of  any  dwelling  or  any  Interest  there- 

'"'(3)  he  has,  within  the  preceding  twelve 
months,  participated  as  agent,  other  than 
m  the  sale  of  his  own  personal  residence  in 
providing  sales  or  rental  facilities  or  sales 
or  rental  services  in  two  or  more  trans- 
acuons  involving  the  sale  or  rental  of  any 
dwelling  or  any  Interest  therein,  or 

(3)  he  is  the  owner  of  any  dwelling  de- 
signed or  intended  for  occupancy  by.  or  oc- 
cupied by.  Ave  or  more  families. 

DlSCalMINATlON     IN     THE     SAIJ)     0«     .ENTAI,    OF 
HOUSING 

Sec  204  As  made  applicable  by  section  203 
and  except  as  exempted  by  section.  203(b) 
and  207.  it  shall  be  unlawful— 

(a(  To  refuse  to  sell  or  rent  after  the 
making  of  a*  bona  nde  offer,  or  to  rel"»f  »« 
negotiate  for  the  sale  or  rental  of  or  other- 
wise make  unavailable  or  deny,  a  dwelling  to 
any  person  because  of  race,  color,  religion, 
or  national  origin. 

(b)  To  discriminate  against  any  person  m 
the  terms,  conditions,  or  privileges  of  sale 
or  rental  of  a  dwelling,  or  In  the  provision  of 
-ervlces  or  facilities  in  connection  therewith, 
ioecause  of  race,  color,  religion,  or  naUonal 

"''Sf'To  make,  print,  or  publish,  or  cause 
to  be  made,  printed,  or  published  any  noUce 
statement,  or  advertisement  with  respect 
to  the  sale  or  rental  of  a  dwelling  that  Ind  - 
catee  any  preference.  llmltaUon.  or  dlscrlml- 
naUon  based  on  race,  color,  religion,  or  na- 
tional origin,  or  an  IntenUon  to  m*''*  a^J 
such  preference,  limitation,  or  discrimination 

(d)  To  repre.sent  to  any  person  because  of 
race  color.  reUglon.  or  national  origin  that 
any  dwelling  Is  not  available  for  inspection 
sale,  or  rental  when  such  dwelling  Is  In  fact 

so  available.  »  »_  •„ 

(e)  For  profit,  to  Induce  or  attempt  to  In- 
duce any  person  to  sell  or  rent  any  dwelling 
by  representations  regarding  the  entry  or 
prospecuve  entry  into  the  neighborhood  of 
a  person  or  persons  of  a  particular  race,  color, 
religion,  or  naUonal  origin. 

DISCRIMINATION  IN  THE  MNANCINC  OF  HOUSING 

SEC   205    After  December  31.  1968.  It  shall 
be  unlawful  for  any  bank,  building  and  loan 
association,    insurance    company    or    other 
corporation,    association,   firm   or   enterprise 
who«»  business  consists  In  whole  or  In  part 
m    the   making   of   commercial    real   estate 
loans,  to  deny  a  loan  or  other  financial  as- 
sistance to  a  person  applying  therefor  for 
the  purpose  of  purchasing,  constructing,   m- 
provlng.  repairing,  or  maintaining  a  dwelling, 
or  to  discriminate  against  him  In  the  fixing 
of   the  amount.  Interest  rate,  duration,  or 
other  terms  or  conditions  of  such  loan  or 
other    financial    assistance,    because    of    the 
race,  color.  reUglon.  or  national  origin  of  such 
person  or  of  any  person  associated  with  him 
in  connection  with  such  loan  or  other  fi- 
nancial assistonce  or  the  purposes  of  such 
loan  or  other  financial  assistance,  or  of  the 
present  or  prospective  owners,  lessees,  ten- 
ants  or  occupante  of  the  dwelling  or  dwell- 
ings in  relation  to  which  such  loan  or,  other 
financial  assistance  is  to  be  made  or  given, 
provided  that  nothing  contained  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  Impair  the  scope  or  effectiveness  of 
the  exception  contained  in  section  203(b). 

DISCalMINATION    IN    THE    PloVwlON    0» 
BBOKJCmACE    SEBVICES 

Sec    206    After  December  31.  1968.  It  shaU 
be  unlawful  to  deny  any  person  access  to  or 
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membership  or  participation  In  any  multiple- 
listing  service,  real  eeUte  brokers"  organiza- 
tion or  other  service,  organlxation,  or  facility 
relating  to  the  business  of  seUlng  or  renting 
dwellings,  or  to  discriminate  against  him  In 
the  terms  or  condition,  of  such  accea.,  mem- 
bership, or  participation,  on  account  of  race, 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin. 


EXEMPTION 

Sec  207.  Nothing  In  thl.  title  shall  pro- 
hibit a  religious  organization,  association,  or 
society,  or  any  nonprofit  Institution  or  orga- 
nization operated,  supervised  or  controlled 
by  or  in  conjunction  with  a  rellglou.  orga- 
nization. as^Klation.  or  society,  from  limit- 
ing the  sale,  rental  or  occupancy  of  dwellings 
which  It  owns  or  operates  for  other  than  a 
commercial  purpose  to  persons  of  the  same 
religion,  or  from  giving  preference  to  such 
persons,  unless  membership  in  such  religion 
Is  restricted  on  account  of  race,  color,  or 
national  origin.  Nor  shall  anything  in  this 
tlUe  prohibit  a  private  club,  not  In  fact  open 
to  the  public  which  as  an  Incident  to  Its 
primary  purpose  or  purposes  provide  lodgings 
which  It  owns  or  operates  for  other  than  a 
commercial  purpose,  from  limiting  the  rental 
or  occupancy  of  such  lodgings  to  lU  mem- 
bers or  from  giving  preference  to  lU  mem- 
bers. 

ADStlNlSXaATlON 

Sec.  208.  (a)  The  authority  and  responsi- 
bility for  administering  this  Act  shall  be  in 
the  Secretarj-  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develoo- 

ment.  ^  »»  ^ 

(b)  The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  shall  be  provided  an  additional 
Assistant  Secretary.  The  Depsrtment  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  (PubUc 
Law  89-174,  79  Stat.  867)  Is  hereby  amended 

by — 

(1)  striking  the  word  "four."  In  section 
4(a)  of  said  Act  (79  SUt.  668;  5  U.S.C.  624b 
(a))   and  substituting  therefor  "five.";   and 

(2)  sWlklng  the  word  "six."  in  section  7  of 
said  Act  (79  Stat.  669;  5  U  S.C.  624(c))  and 
substituting  therefor  "seven." 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  delegate  any  of  his 
functions,  duties,  and  powers  to  employees 
of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment or  to  boards  of  such  employees, 
including  functions,  duties,  and  powers  with 
respect  to  Investigating,  conciliating,  hearing, 
determining,  ordering,  certifying,  reporting, 
or  otherwise  acting  a.  to  any  work,  business, 
or  matter  under  this  title.  The  persons  to 
whom  such  delegations  are  made  with  re- 
spect to  hearing  function,  duties,  and  powers 
shall  be  appointed  and  shall  serve  In  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment in  compliance  with  sections  3105,  3344. 
5362   and  7521  of  title  5  of  the  United  Stttes 
Code    Insofsr  as  possible,  conciliation  meet- 
ings shall  be  held  In  the  cities  or  other  local- 
ities where  the  discriminatory  housing  prac- 
tices allegedly  occurred.  The  Secretary  shall 
by  rule  prescribe  such  rights  of  appeal  from 
the  decisions  of   his  hearing   examiners  to 
other  hearing  examiners  or  to  other  officers 
In    the    Department,    to    boards    of    officers 
or  to  himself,  as  shall  be  appropriate  and  In 
accordance  with  law. 

(d)  All  executive  departments  and  agen- 
cies shall  administer  their  programs  and 
activities  relating  to  housing  and  urban  de- 
velopment in  a  manner  affirmatively  to  fur- 
ther the  purposes  of  thU  title  and  shall 
cooperate  with  the  Secretary  to  further  such 
purposes. 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  shall — 

(1)  make  studies  with  respect  to  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  discriminatory  housing 
practices  In  representative  communities,  ur- 
ban, suburban,  and  rural,  throughout  the 
United  States: 

(2)  publish  and  disseminate  reports,  rec- 
ommendations, and  information  derived  from 
such  studies; 

•    (3)  cooperate  with  and  render  technical 
assUtance  to  Federal,  SUte,  local,  and  other 


public  or  private  agencies,  organizations,  and 
institutions  which  are  formulating  or  carry- 
ing on  programs  to  prevent  or  eliminate  dis- 
criminatory housing  practices; 

(4)  cooperate  with  and  render  such  tech- 
nical and  other  assistance  to  the  Community 
Relations  Service  as  may  be  appropriate  to 
further  Its  activities  In  preventing  or  elimi- 
nating discriminatory  housing  practices;  and 

(6)  administer  the  programs  and  activities 
relating  to  housing  and  urban  development 
in  a  manner  affirmatively  to  further  the 
policies  of  this  title. 

EDUCATION    AND    CONCILIATION 

SEC.  209.  Immediately  after  the  enactment 
of  this  title   the  Secretary  shall  commence 
such  educational  and  conciliatory  activities 
as  in  hU  Judgment  will  further  the  purposes 
of  this  tltie.  He  shall  call  conferences  of  per- 
sons in  the  housing  Industry  and  other  Inter- 
ested parties  to  acquaint  them  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title  and  his  suggested  means 
of  implementing  It,  and  shall  endeavor  with 
their  advice  to  work  out  programs  of  volun- 
tary compliance  and  of  enforcement.  He  may 
pay  per  diem,  travel,  and  transportation  ex- 
penses  for   persons  attending   such   confer- 
ences as  provided  In  section  5703  of  title  5 
of  the  United  States  Code.  He  shall  consult 
with  State  and  local  officials  and  other  Inter- 
ested  parties    to   learn    the    extent,    if    any, 
to   which   housing   discrimination   exists   In 
their  State  or  locality,  and  whether  and  how 
SUte  or  local  enforcement  programs  might 
be  utilized  to  combat  such  discrimination 
In  connection  with  or  In  place  of,  the  Secre- 
tary's enforcement  of  this  title.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  Issue  reports  on  such  conferences 
and  consultations  as  he  deems  appropriate. 


ENrORCEMENT 

SEC.  210.   (a)    Any  person  who  claims  to 
have  been  Injured  by  a  discriminatory  hous- 
ing practice  or  who  bellves  that  he  will  be 
irrevocably  injured  by  a  discriminatory  hous- 
ing practice  that  Is  about  to  occur  (hereafter 
"person   aggrieved")    may   file   a   complaint 
with  the  Secretary.  Complaints  shall  be  In 
writing  and  shall  contain  such  Information 
and  be  In  such  form  as  the  SecreUry  re- 
quires Upon  receipt  of  such  a  complaint  the 
Secretary  shall  furnish  a  copy  of  the  same 
to  the  person  or  persons  who  allegedly  com- 
mitted or  are  about  to  commit  the  alleged 
discriminatory     housing     practice.     Within 
thirty  days  after  receiving  a  complaint,  or 
within  thirty  days  after  the  expiration  of 
any  period  of  reference  under  subsection  (c) . 
the  Secretary  shall  Investigate  the  complaint 
and  give  notice  In  writing  to  the  person  ag- 
grieved   whether    he   Intends    to   resolve   It. 
If  the  Secretary  decides  to  resolve  the  com- 
plaint, he  shall  proceed  to  try  to  eliminate 
or  correct  the  alleged  dUcrtminatory  housing 
practice  by  Informal  methods  of  conference, 
conciliation,  and  persuasion.  Nothing  said  or 
done  In  the  course  of  such  Informal  endeavors 
may  be  made  public  or  used  as  evidence  in  a 
'  subsequent  proceeding  under  this  title  with- 
out the  written  consent  of  the  persons  con- 
cerned   Any  employee  of  the  Secretary  who 
shall  make  public  any  Information  In  viola- 
tion of  this  provision  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  there- 
of shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  one  year. 

(b)  A  complaint  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  filed  within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
after  the  alleged  discriminatory  housing 
practice  occurred.  Complaints  shall  be  In 
writing  and  shall  sUte  the  facts  upon  which 
the  aUegations  of  a  dUcrlmlnatory  housing 
practice  are  based.  Complaints  may  be  rea- 
sonablv  and  fairly  amended  at  any  time.  A 
respondent  may  file  an  answer  to  the  com- 
plaint against  him  and  with  the  leave  of  the 
Secretary,  which  shall  be  granted  whenever 
It  would  be  reasonable  and  fair  to  do  so,  may 
amend  his  answer  at  any  time.  Both  com- 
plainu  and  answers  shall  be  verified. 

(c)  Wherever  a  Stote  or  local  fair  housing 
Uw  provides  rights  and  remedies  for  alleged 


discriminatory  housing  practices  which  are 
substantially   equivalent   to   the   rights   and 
remedies  provided  in  tills  title,  the  Secretary 
shall  notify  tiie  ap{)roprtate  State  or  local 
acency  of  any  complaint  filed  under  this  titie 
which  appears  to  constitute  a  violation  of 
such  State  or  local  fair  housing  law,  and  the 
secretary  shall  take  no  further  action  with 
respect  to  such  complaint  if  the  appropriate 
State  or  local   law  enforcement  official  has, 
within  thirty  days  from  the  date  the  alleged 
offense  has  been  brought  to  his  attention, 
commenced  proceedings  In  the  matter,  or, 
having  done  so.   carries  forward   such   pro- 
ceedings with  reasonable  promptness    In  no 
event  shall  the  Secretary  take  further  action 
unless  he  certifies  that  in  his  Judgment,  un- 
der the  circumstances  of  the  particular  case, 
the  protection  of  the  rtghU  of  the  parties  or 
the  interests  of  Justice  require  such  action. 
Id)  If  within  thirty  days  after  a  complaint 
«i  filed  with  the  Secretary  or  within  thirty 
days  after  expiration  of  any  period  of  refer- 
ence under  subsection  (e).  the  Secretary  has 
been  unable  to  obtain  voluntary  compliance 
with   this  tiUe.  the   person  aggrieved  may, 
within  thirty  days  thereafter,  commence  a 
civil  action  in  any  appropriate  United  States 
district  court,  against  the  respondent  named 
■n    the    complaint,    to    enforce    the    rights 
u^anted  or  protected  by  this  title.  Insofar  as 
uch    rights   relate    to    the   subject   of    the 
complaint:    Provided.    That    no    such    civil 
,cUon  may  be  brought  In  any  United  States 
disti-ict  court  If  the  person  aggrieved  has  a 
judicial  remedy  under  a  State  or  local  fair 
housing    law    which    provides    rights    and 
-emedles  for  alleged  discriminatory  housing 
■>ractices  which  are  substantially  equivalent 
•o  the  rights  and  remedies  provided  in  this 
Utie    Such  actions  may  be  brought  without 
-egard  to  the  amount  In  controversy  In  any 
United  States  district  court  for  the  district 
in  which   the  discriminatory  housing  prac- 
tice Is  alleged  to  have  occurred  or  be  about  to 
;ccur  or  In  which  the  respondent  resides  or 
transacts  business.  If  the  court  finds  that  a 
discriminatory  housing  practice  has  occurred 
or  is  about  to  occur,  the  court  may,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  section  212,  enjoin  the 
respondent  from  engaging  In  such  practice 
or  order  such  afClrmattve  action  as  may  be 
.ippropriate. 

(e)  In  any  proceeding  brought  pursuant  to 
this  section,  the  burden  of  proof  shall  be  on 
the  complainant. 

(f)  Whenever  an  action  filed  by  an  indi- 
vidual, in  either  Federal  or  State  court,  pur- 
cuant  to  this  section  or  section  212,  shall 
come  to  trial  the  Secretary  shall  Immediately 
terminate  all  efforts  to  obtain  voluntary 
compliance. 

investigations;    subpenas;    givino   op 
evidence 
Sec   211.  (a)   In  conducting  an  investiga- 
tion the  Secretary  shall  have  access  at  all 
reasonable  times  to  premises,  records,  docu- 
ments   individuals,   and   other  evidence   or 
possible     sources     of     evidence     and     may 
examine,   record,   and   copy   such   materials 
i-nd  take  and  record  the  testimony  or  state- 
ments   of   such    persons    as    are    reasonably 
necessary   for   the    furtherance   of    the    In- 
vestigation:   Provided,   however.  The   Secre- 
tary  first  complies  with   the  provisions   of 
the  Fourth  Amendment  relating  to  unrea- 
sonable searches  and  seizures.  The  Secretary 
may  issue  subpenas  to  compel  his  access  to 
cr  the  production  of  such  materials,  or  the 
appearances  of  such  persons,  and  may  Issue 
interrogatories  to  a  respondent,  to  the  same 
extent  and  subject  to  the  same  llmlUtions 
.is  would  apply  U  the  subpenas  or  interroga- 
tories were  Issued  or  served  In  aid  of  a  civil 
action  m   the   United   States   district  court 
for  the  dUtrtct  In  which  the  Investigation  is 
taking  place.  The  Secretary  may  administer 
oaths. 

(b)  Upon  written  application  to  the  Secre- 
tary, a  respondent  shall  be  entitied  to  the 
Issuance  of  a  reasonable  number  of  subpenas 


by  and  In  the  name  of  the  Secretary  to  the 
same  extent  and  subject  to  the  same  limita- 
tions as  subpenas  issued  by  the  Secretary 
himself.  Subpenas  issued  at  the  request  of  a 
respondent  shall  show  on  their  face  the  name 
and  address  of  such  respondent  and  shall 
sUte  that  they  were  Issued  at  his  request. 

(c)  Witnesses  summoned  by  subpena  oi 
the  Secretary  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same 
witness  and  mileage  fees  as  are  witnesses  in 
proceedings  in  United  States  district  courts. 
Fees  payable  to  a  witness  summoned  by  a 
subpena  issued  at  the  request  of  a  respond- 
ent shall  be  paid  by  him. 

(d)  Within  five  days  after  service  of  a  sub- 
pena upon  any  person,  such  person  may  peti- 
tion the  Secretary  to  revoke  or  modify  the 
subpena.  The  Secretary  shall  grant  the  peti- 
tion It  he  finds  that  the  subpena  requires  ap- 
pearance or  attendance  at  an  unreasonable 
time  or  place,  that  It  requires  production  of 
evidence  which  does  not  relate  to  any  matter 
under  investigation,  that  It  does  not  describe 
with  sufficient  particularity  the  evidence  to 
be  produced,  that  comphance  would  be  un- 
duly onerous,  or  for  other  good  reason. 

(e)  In  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to  obey 
a  subpena,  the  Secretary  or  other  person  at 
whose  request  It  was  Issued  may  petition  for 
its  enforcement  In  the  United  States  district 
court  for  the  district  in  which  the  person  to 
whom  the  subpena  was  addressed  resides, 
was  served,  or  transacts  business. 

(f)  Any  person  who  willfully  faUs  or  ne- 
glects to  attend   and   testify   or   to  answer 
any    lawful    Inquiry   or   to   produce   records, 
documents,  or  other  evidence.  If  in  his  power 
to  do  60.  in  obedience  to  the  subpena  or  law- 
ful order  of  the  Secretary,  shall  be  fined  not 
more   than  $1,000  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both.  Any  person  who,  with 
intent  thereby  to  mislead  the  Secretary,  shall 
make  or  cause  to  be  made  any  false  entry  or 
statement  of  fact  in  any  report,  account,  rec- 
ord   or   other   document  submitted   to  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  his  subpena  or  other 
order,   or   shall  willfully  neglect  or  fall  to 
make  or  cause  to  be  made  full,  true,  and  cor- 
rect entries  In  such  reports,  accounts,  records, 
or  other  documents,  or  shall  willfully  muti- 
late alter,  or  by  any  other  means  falsify  any 
documentary   evidence,   shall   be   fined   not 
more   than  $1,000  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both. 

(g)  The  Attorney  General  shall  conduct 
all  litigation  In  which  the  SecreUry  partici- 
pates as  a  party  or  as  amicus  pursuant  to 
this  Act. 


brought  may  appoint  an  attorney  for  the 
plaintiff  and  may  authorize  the  commence- 
ment of  a  civil  action  upon  proper  showing 
without  the  payment  of  fees,  costs,  or  secu- 
rity A  court  of  a  State  or  subdivision  thereof 
may  do  likewise  to  the  extent  not  Inconsist- 
ent with  the  law  or  procedures  of  the  SUte 
or  subdivision. 

(c)  The  court  may  grant  as  relief,  as  u 
dAems  appropriate,  any  permanent  or  tem- 
porary injunction,  temporary  restraining 
order,  or  other  order,  and  may  award  to  the 
plaintiff  actual  damages  and  not  more  than 
$1,000  punitive  damages,  together  with  court 
costs  and  reasonable  attorney  fees  In  the  ca«e 
of  a  prevailing  plaintiff:  Provided,  That  the 
said  plaintiff  in  the  opinion  of  the  court  is 
not  financially  able  to  assume  said  attorney  s 
fees. 


enforcement    by    PRIVATE   PERSONS 

Sec.  212.   (a)   The  rights  granted  by  sec- 
tions 203.  204,  205,  and  206  may  be  enforced 
by  civil  actions  In  appropriate  United  States 
district  courts  without  regard  to  the  amount 
In  controversy  and  in  appropriate  State  or 
local  courts  of  general  Jurisdiction.  A  civil 
action  shall  be  commenced  within  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  days  after  the  alleged  dis- 
criminatory housing  practice  occurred:  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  the  court  shall   con- 
tinue such  civil  case  brought  pursuant  to 
this  section  or  section  210D  from  time  to 
time  before  bringing  It  to  trial  If  the  court 
beUeves  that  the  conciUation  efforts  of  the 
Secretary    or    a    State    or    local    agency    are 
likely  to  result  in  satisfactory  settiement  or 
the    discriminatory    housing    practice    com- 
plained  of   in   the  complaint  made   to  the 
Secretary  or  to  the  local  or  State  agency  and 
which  practice  forms  the  basis  for  the  action 
in  court:   And  provided,  however.  That  any 
sale    encumbrance,  or  rental  consummated 
Drtor  to  the  Issuance  of  any  court  order  Is- 
sued under  the  authority  of  this  Act.  and 
involving    a   bona   fide    purchaser,    encum- 
brancer, or  tenant  without  actual  notice  of 
the  existence  of  the  fiUng  of  a  complaint  or 
civil  action  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  not  be  affected. 

(b)  Upon  application  by  the  plaintiff  and 
In  such  circumstances  as  the  court  may  deem 
lust  a  court  of  the  United  States  In  which  a 
clvU    action   under    this   section   has   been 


enforcement     by     the     ATTORNEY     GENERAL 

Sec.  213.  (a)   Whenever  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral has  reajBonable  cause  to  believe  that  any 
person  or  group  of  persons  Is  engaged  In  a 
pattern  or  practice  of  resistance  to  the  full 
enjoyment  of  any  of  the  rights  granted  by 
thU  title,  or  that  any  group  of  perscJns  has 
been  denied  any  of  the  righto  granted  by  this 
title  and  such  denial  raises  an  issue  of  gen- 
eral public  Importance,  he  may  bring  a  civil 
action  in  any  appropriate  United  States  dis- 
trict court  by  filing  with  It  a  complaint  set- 
ting forth  the  facts  and  requesting  such  pre- 
ventive relief,  including  an  application  for  a 
permanent    or    temporary    injunction,    re- 
straining order,  or  other  order  against  the 
person  or  persons  responsible  for  such  pat- 
tern or   practice  or  dental  of  rights,  as  he 
deems  necessary  to  Insure  the  ft'U  enjoyment 
of  the  rights  granted  by  this  title. 

expedition  of  proceedings 
Sec.  214.  Any  court  In  which  a  proceeding 
is  Instituted  under  section  212  or  213  of  this 
tltie  shall  assign  the  case  for  hearing  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date  and  cause  the  case 
to  be  in  eVery  way  expedited. 

eff»:ct  of  state  laws 
Sec.  215.  Nothing  In  this  title  shall  be  con- 
strued to  invalidate  or  limit  any  law  of  a 
State  or  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or  of 
any  other  jurisdiction  in  which  this  title 
shall  be  effective,  that  grants  guarantees,  or 
protects  the  same  rights  as  are  granted  by 
thU  title;  but  any  law  of  a  State,  a  political 
subdivision,  or  other  such  Jurisdiction  that 
purports  to  require  or  permit  any  action  that 
would  be  a  discriminatory  housing  practice 
under  this  title  shall  to  that  extent  be 
invalid. 


cooperation    WriTH    STATE   AND   LOCAL    AGENCIES 

administrating  fair  housing  laws 
Sec.    216.    The    Secretary    may    cooperate 
with  State  and  local  agencies  charged  with 
the  administration  of  State  and  local  fair 
housing  laws  and.  with  the  consent  of  such 
agencies,  utilize  the  services  of  such  agen- 
cies and  their  employees  and.  notwithstand- 
ing    any     other     provision     of     law.     may 
reimburse  such  agencies  and  their  employees 
for  services  rendered  to  assist  him  In  carry- 
ing out  this  title.  In  furtherance   of  such 
cooperative  efforts,  the  Secretary  may  enter 
into  written  agreements  with  such  State  or 
local  agencies.  All  agreements  and  termina- 
tions thereof  shall  be  published  in  the  Fed- 
eral   Register. 

INTERFERENCE,    COERCION,    OR    INTIMIDATION 

Sec.  217.  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  coerce,  in- 
timidate, threaten,  or  interfere  with  any  per- 
son  in  the  exercise  or  enjoyment  of.  or  on  ac- 
count of  his  having  exercised  or  enjoyed,  or 
on  account  of  his  having  aided  or  encour- 
aged any  other  person  In  the  exercise  or 
enjoyment  of.  any  right  granted  or  protected 
by  section  203,  204,  205,  or  206.  This  section 
may  be  enforced  by  appropriate  civil  action. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  218.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  tltie. 
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SEPAEABn-ITT    OF    pmOVlSIONS 

Sec.  219  If  any  provision  of  thU  title  or 
the  application  thereof  to  any  pereon  or  cir- 
cumstances is  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of 
the  title  and  the  application  of  the  provision 
to  other  persons  not  similarly  situated  or  to 
other   circumstances    shall    not   be    affected 

tlwreby.  

TITLE  m 

PBIVINTION  or  INTIMIDATION  IN  FAM  HOTJSWO 
CASKS 

Sec  301  Whoever,  whether  or  not  acting 
under  color  of  law.  by  force  or  threat  of 
force  willfully  injures.  inUmldates  or  In- 
terferes with,  or  attempts  to  injure,  intimi- 
date or  interfere  with — 

(ai  any  person  because  of  his  race,  color. 
reliirton  or  national  origin  and  because  he 
1»  or  has  been  selling,  purchasing,  renting, 
financing,  occupying  or  conwactlng  or  nego- 
tiating for  the  sale.  rentU.  finrinclng  or 
occupation  of  any  dwelling,  or  applying  for 
or  participating  in  any  service,  organization. 
or  facility  relating  to  the  business  of  selling 
or   renting   dwellings;    or  

(b)  any  person  because  he  Is  or  has  been. 
or  in  order  to  discourage  such  person  or  any 
other  person  or  any  class  of  persons  from— 

(1)  Mirtlclpatlng.  without  discrimination 
on  accobrit  of  race,  color,  religion  or  national 
origin,  in  any  of  the  activities,  services  or- 
ganizations or  faclimee  described  in  subsec- 
tion 301 ( a  I ;    or 

(2)  affording  another  person  or  class  oi 
persons  opportunity  or  protection  so  to  par- 
ticipate: or 

(c)  any  citizen  because  he  Is  or  has  been, 
or  In  order  to  discourage  such  citizen  or 
anv  other  citizen  from  lawfully  aiding  or 
encouraging  others  to  participate,  without 
discrimination  on  account  of  race,  color,  rel  - 
glon  or  national  origin,  in  any  of  the  actlvl- 
Ues  services,  organizations  or  facilities  de- 
scribed in  subsection  301  ta) .  or  participating 
lawfullv  in  speech  or  peaceful  assembly  op- 
posing 'and  denial  of  the  opportunity  to  so 
participate — 

shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000.  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  one  year,  or  both; 
and  If  bodllv  injury  results  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $10,000,  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  ten  yeira,  or  both:  and  If  death  resulto 
shall  be  subject  to  imprisonment  for  any 
term  of  year.?  or  for  life. 

■TITLE  IV— CIVIL  OBEDIENCE 

"SHOBT   TTTLE 

Sec.  401.  ThU  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Ctvll  Obedience  Act  of  1968." 

CmmlNAL    PENALTIES    TOR    ACTS    COMMITTED    IN 
CIVIL    DlSOaOEES 

SEC  402.  (a)  Title  18.  United  States  Code. 
U  amended  by  Inserting  after  chapter  11 
thereof  the  following  new  chapter 

•Chapter   12.— CIVIL  DISORDERS 

"231.  ClvU  disorders. 
"232.  Definitions. 
"233.  Preemption. 
"i  231    Civil  disorders 

"(aMl)  Whoever  teaches  or  demonstrates 
to  any  other  person  the  use.  application,  or 
making  of  any  firearm  or  explosive  or  Incen- 
diary device,  or  technique  capable  of  caus- 
ing "injury  or  death  to  persons,  knowing  or 
having  reason  to  know  or  intending  that  the 
same  will  be  unlawfully  employed  for  use  In. 
or  In  furtherance  of.  a  civil  disorder  which 
may  In  any  way  or  degree  obstruct,  delay,  or 
adversely  affect  commerce  or  the  movement 
of  any  article  or  commodity  In  commerce  or 
the  conduct  or  performance  of  apy  feder- 
ally protected  function:  or 

"(2)  Whoever  transports  or  manufactures 
for  transportation  In  commerce  any  firearm, 
or  explosive  or  Incendiary  device,  knowing  or 
having  reason  to  know  or  Intending  that  the 
same  will  be  used  unlawfully  In  furtherance 
of  a  civil  disorder:  or 


"(3)  Whoever  commits  or  attempU  to 
coounlt  any  act  to  obstruct.  Impede,  or  Inter- 
fere with  any  fireman  or  law  enforcement 
officer  lawfully  engaged  in  the  lawful  per- 
formance of  his  offlclal  duties  Incident  to  and 
during  the  commission  of  a  civil  disorder 
which  in  any  way  or  degree  obstructs,  delays, 
or  adversely  affecu  commerce  or  the  move- 
ment of  any  article  or  commodity  In  com- 
merce or  the  conduct  or  performance  of  any 
federally  protected  function — 

"Shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 
•(b)  Nothing  contained  In  this  section 
shall  make  unlawful  any  act  of  any  law  en- 
forcement officer  which  Is  performed  in  the 
lawful  performance  of  his  official  duties. 
"}  233.  Definitions 

■■Por  purposes  of  this  chapter ; 
••(It  The  term  civil  disorder"  means  any 
public  disturbance  Involving  acu  of  violence 
by  assemblages  of  three  or  more  persons, 
wnich  causes  an  Immediate  danger  of  or  re- 
sults in  damage  or  Injury  to  the  property  or 
person  of  any  other  individual. 

••(2)  The  term  commerce"  means  com- 
merce ( A  t  between  any  State  or  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  any  place  outside  thereof: 
(Bi  between  points  within  any  State  or  the 
District  of  Columbia,  but  through  any  place 
ouuide  thereof:  or  (C)  wholly  within  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

•"(3»  The  term  federally  protected  func- 
tion" means  any  function,  operation,  or  ac- 
tion carried  out.  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  by  any  department,  agency, 
or  Instrtimentallty  of  the  United  States  or 
by  an  officer  or  employee  thereof;  and  such 
term  shall  specifically  Include,  but  not  be 
limited  to,  the  collection,  and  distribution 
of  the  United  States  malls. 

••(4)  The  term  ffrearm'  means  any  weapon 
which  Is  designed  to  or  may  readily  be  con- 
verted to  expel  any  projectile  by  the  action  of 
an  explosive:  or  the  frame  or  receiver  of  any 
such  weapon. 

••(5)  The  term  explosive  or  Incendiary  de- 
vice" means  (A)  dynamite  and  all  other 
forms  of  high  explosives.  (B)  any  explosive 
bomb,  grenade,  missile,  or  similar  device,  and 
iC>  any  Incendiary  bomb  or  grenade,  fire 
bomb,  or  similar  device.  Including  any  de- 
vice which  (U  consists  of  or  Includes  a 
breakable  container  Including  a  flammable 
liquid  or  compound  and  a  wick  composed  of 
any  material  which,  when  Ignited.  Is  capable 
of  Igniting  such  flammable  liquid  or  com- 
pound, and  (II)  can  be  carried  or  thrown 
by  one  individual  acting  alone. 

"(6)  The  term  fireman"  means  any  mem- 
ber of  a  fire  department  ( including  a  volun- 
teer fire  department)  of  any  State,  any  po- 
litical subdivision  of  a  State,  or  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

"(7)  The  term  law  enforcement  officer^ 
means  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States,  any  State,  any  political  subdivision 
of  a  State,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  while 
engaged  In  the  enforcement  or  prosecutiftn 
of  any  of  the  criminal  laws  of  the  United 
States,  a  State,  any  political  subdivision  of 
a  State,  or  the  District  of  Columbia:  and 
such  term  shall  specifically  Include,  but  shall 
not  be  limited  to.  members  of  the  National 
Guard,  as  defined  In  section  101(9)  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  members  of  the  or- 
ganized mllltla  of  any  State,  or  territory  of 
the  United  States,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  not 
Included  within  the  deftnltlon  of  National 
Guard  as  defined  by  such  section  101(9).  and 
members  if  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
Stales,  while  engaged  in  suppressing  acts  of 
violence  or  restoring  law  aa<i  order  during  a 
civil  disorder. 
••«  233    Preemption 

•Nothing  conUlned  In  this  chapter  shall 
be  construed  as  IndlcaUng  an  Intent  on  the 
part  of  Congress  to  occupy  the  field  In 
which  any  provisions  of  the  chapter  operate 
to  the  exclusion  of  State  or  local  laws  on  the 


same  subject  matter,  nor  shall  any  provision 
of  this  chapter  be  construed  to  Invalidate 
any  provision  of  State  law  unless  such  pro- 
vision Is  inconsistent  with  any  of  the  pur- 
poses of  this  chapter  or  any  provision 
thereof."" 

(b)  The  table  of  contente  to  ""Pa«t  I. — 
Crimes'  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  inserting  after 
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•Bribery  and  graft.- --- -  211"" 

a  new  chapter  reference  as  follows: 

•"Civil  disorders -  231'". 


S  3108— INTRODUCTION  OP  PANAMA 
CANAL  MODERNIZATION  ACT  OF 
19S8 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce at  this  time  a  bill  to  provide  for 
the  increase  of  capacity  and  the  im- 
provement of  operations  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  without  objection, 
the  bill  will  be  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

The  bill  iS.  3108)  to  provide  for  the 
Increase  of  capacity  and  the  improve- 
ment of  operations  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Thurmond,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
blocking  of  the  Panama  Canal  by  the 
sinking  of  the  large  Japanese  ore  car- 
rier. Shozan  Mam,  as  reported  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  February  26,  1968, 
Is  not  the  first  time  the  canal  was  closed 
to  trafBc  by  such  sinking. 

On  February  17,  1942,  during  World 
War  n.  the  S.S.  Steelore.  a  heaviljf.  laden 
and  unwieldy  ore  carrier  of  36,000  tons 
displacement,  struck  the  bank  near  La 
Pita  during  an  Atlantic-bound  transit, 
ruptured  some  of  its  forward  plates,  and 
began  to  take  water.  She  was  placed 
alongside  the  bank  by  the  attending 
tug  and  sank. 

Soon  afterward,  while  canal  officials 
were  on  board,  the  Steelore  was  observed 
to  rise  perceptibly,  move  several  feet  for- 
ward and  again  come  to  rest,  parting 
some  of  the  wire  hawsers  with  which 
she  had  been  mswie  fast  to  bollards  on 
the  bank.  This  was  a  graphic  representa- 
tion of  the  tremendous  power  of  lockage 
surges  in  Gaillard  Cut  caused  by  the  op- 
eration of  the  Pedro  Miguel  locks. 

A  systematic  investigation  after  the 
Steelore  incident  showed  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  navigation  acci- 
dents in  the  canal  occurred  in  the  nar- 
row and  rocky  Gaillard  Cut,  which  goes 
through  the  Continental  Divide,  and  ter- 
minates in  the  Pedro  Miguel  locks.  This 
narrow  channel  through  the  rock,  ter- 
minating directly  at  the  locks,  is  the 
chief  design  fault  of  the  Panama  Canal— 
not  only  because  of  the  lockage  surges. 
but  also  because  Pacific-bound  ships  at 
times  must  wait  in  the  channel  before 
passage  is  available  through  the  locks. 

At  the  Atlantic  end.  the  cut  termi- 
nates in  the  vast  expanses  of  Gatun 
Lake,  where  ships  may  anchor  calmly, 
if  necessary.  Gatun  Lake  is  a  large 
enough  body  of  water  to  absorb  any 


surges  caused  by  the  operation  of  the 
Gatun  locks,  with  the  result  that  there 
is  no  such  danger  to  navigation  in  that 

region. 

In  the  case  of  the  vessel,  Shozan  Maru, 
the  cause  of  the  sinking  is  not  yet  known. 
The  vessel  is  reported  to  have  struck  the 
bank  and  the  circumstances  invite  the 
query  as  to  whether  the  lockages  surges 
in  Gaillard  Cut  were  a  factor  in  bringing 
about  the  accident.  Moreover,  it  dram- 
atizes the  necessity  for  the  major  Im- 
provement of  tlie  Panama  Canal  through 
the  elimination  of  the  bottleneck  locks 
at  Pedro  Miguel,  the  creation  of  a  sum- 
mit level  lake  anchorage  in  the  Pacific 
sector  of  the  canal,  and  the  consolida- 
tion of  all  Pacific  locks  south  of  Mlra- 

I  am  todav  introducing  a  bill  to  cor- 
rect this  situation  and  to  advance  the 
design  and  functioning  of  the  canal  at 
a  reasonable  cost.  I  propose  that  this 
legislation  be  called  the  "Panama  Canal 
Modernization  Act  of  1968."  It  is  iden- 
tical in  substance  to  bills  already  mtro- 
duced  in  the  House  by  Mr.  Flood  and 
Mr.   Rarick;    namely.   H.R.    13834   and 
HR.  14179,  respectively.  My  bill  would 
authorize  the  adaptation  of  the  existing 
Third  Locks  project,  authorized  by  the 
76th  Congress,  so  as  to  include  the  Ter- 
minal Lake  plan.  Usable  lock  dimensions 
would  be  140  feet  by  1.200  feet  by  45  feet, 
and  the  summit  water  level  would  be 
raised  from  the  present  87 -foot  maxi- 
mum to  92-foot  maximum.  The  total  cost 
authorized  would  be  S850  million.  The 
bill  would  also  set  up  a  five-man  Panama 
Canal  Advisory   and  Inspection  Board 
consisting  of  civilian  engineers  and  mili- 
tary men  to  review  plans  and  progress 
of  the  modernization. 

This  is  the  plan  which  has  been 
recommended  jointly  by  both  engineers 
and  navigators  who  have  had  experience 
in  the  construction  and  use  of  the  canal. 
It  is  also  the  plan  which  is  in  line  with 
current  congressional  policy  with  regard 
to  the  canal.  I  might  point  out  that  $76.4 
million  has  already  been  expended  to 
date  on  excavation  and  planning  for  the 
incomplete  Third  Locks  project.  Much 
of  that  work,  suspended  in  1942  because 
of  World  War  II,  would  still  be  usable 
today  to  speed  my  proposed  moderniza- 
tion plan. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that 
modernization  of  the  canal  has  been 
continuing  ever  since  the  canal  was 
opened  to  traffic  in  1914.  It  is  folly  to 
think  of  the  canal  as  out  of  date  be- 
cause it  was  opened  54  years  ago.  More 
earth  has  been  removed  from  the  canal 
since  it  was  opened  than  in  all  the  dig- 
ging that  was  necessary  to  build  it.  The 
following  figures  have  been  supplied  at 
my  request  by  the  Panama  Canal  Co.: 

Millions  cu.  yds. 
Useful    excavation    performed    by    the 

French    - „^° 

Total  U.S.  excavation.  1904-1914 -256 

Total  excavation  prior  to  opening.  286 
Total   excavation   since    1914,   Including 

enlargement   of  Gaillard  Cut 367 

Excavation  remaining  in   jaillard  Cut—       8 
Estimated       total      excavation,       1914- 

1971    - ^^^ 

The  references  to  the  future  excava- 
tion in  the  Gaillard  Cut  represent  a  con- 
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tinuing  program  for  the  widening  of  the 
channel.  This  program  will  be  completed 
bv  1971.  At  that  time,  there  will  be  a 
two-way  ship  channel  500  feet  wide 
throughout  the  entire  sumniit  level 
length,  as  against  the  present  300-foot- 
wide  channel  in  the  cut.  I  would  like  to 
note  for  the  record  here  that  the  Shozan 
Maru  sank  in  the  remaining  sector  of 
300-foot  width.  By  1971  this  hazard  will 
be  eliminated.  Total  cost  of  this  widen- 
ing program,  including  the  remaining 
work,  is  estimated  at  $81.3  million. 

While  my  plan  would  provide  some 
major  alterations  In  the  engineering 
structure  of  the  canal,  it  is  a  plan  which 
justly  comes  within  the  scope  of  ongoing 
improvements.  No  new  treaty  is  neces- 
sary to  institute  this  project.  It  does  riot 
alter  the  canal  route,  nor  the  boundaries 
of  the  Canal  Zone.  Our  legal  relationship 
with  the  Republic  of  Panama  would  re- 
main exactly  the  same  as  it  is  today.  We 
would  own  these  improvements  100  per- 
cent and  we  would  have  complete  effec- 
tive sovereignty  over  them  under  the 
1903  treaty,  just  as  we  do  today. 

This  feature  of  my  plan  is  important, 
since  it  seems  clear  that  we  have  failed 
to  come  to  any  agreement  on  new  treaties 
with  the  Republic  of  Panama.  La.st  sum- 
mer the  Presidents  of  both  countries  an- 
nounced    that     agreement     had     been 
reached  but  public  reaction  was  so  un- 
favorable  in    both   countries   that   the 
treaties  were  not  signed  by  either  side, 
and    as  a  consequence,  were  not  even 
brought  to  the  Senate  for  ratification. 
President  Marco  Robles  of  Panama  has 
asked  for  further  discussions,  but  it  is 
obvious  that  Panama  wants  more  con- 
cessions, not  fewer.  In  my  judgment,  the 
treaties  proposed  were  unsatisfactory.  I 
think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  would  be 
next  to  Impossible  to  come  to  a  satis- 
factory agreement  with  Panama  in  the 
near  future.  If  we  are  to  move  forward, 
the  only  alternative  is  to  modernize  the 
facilities  we  now  own.  We  have  the  right 
to  do  that,  and  we  must  make  use  of  that 
right. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  shown  that  the 
project  I  am  proposing  is  built  upon  the 
work  that  has  already  been  done,  and 
the  money  that  has  already  been  spent. 
The  S76  million  for  excavation  and  plan- 
ning already  spent  was  $76  million  in 
1939-42  dollars.  We  all  know  that  the 
dollar  today  buys  about  40  percent  of 
what  it  bought  in  1939.  The  most  con- 
servative estimate  would  at  least  double 
the  price  of  equivalent  excavation  today. 
In    1943,    canal    engineers    estimated 
that  the  Terminal  Lake  modification 
would  cost  S283  million.  My  bill  puts  a 
generous    celUng    of   more    than    three 
times  that  amount,  S850  million,  on  the 
amount  to  be  spent.  It  Is  reasonable  to 
believe  that  the  work  could  be  done  for 
less  than  that  amount.  The  engineering 
and  navigation  concepts  of  the  plan  have 
been  thoroughly  studied  and  are  highly 
recommended.  I  believe  that  it  is  time 
to  get  on  with  the  job. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  belief  that  this 
legislation  will  not  interfere  with  the 
work  of  the  Atlantic-Pacific  Interoceamc 
Canal  Study  Commission.  I  am  not  ob- 
jecting to  the  work  of  that  Commis- 
sion. By  statute,  the  work  of  that  Com- 


mission is  restricted  to  a  study  of  the 
feasibility  of.  and  the  most  suitable 
site  for  the  construction  of  a  sea-level 
canal  connecting  the  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific Oceans:  the  best  means  of  con- 
structing such  a  canal,  whether  by  con- 
ventional or  nuclear  excavation,  and  the 
estimated  cost  thereof." 

It  is  clear  that  this  Commission  by  law 
can  study  only  sea-level  projects.  The 
Third  Locks-Terminal  Lake  plan  is  not 
a  sea-level  project.  Insofar  as  the  Com- 
mission may  legally  study  a  high-  eve 
plan,  it  is  only  so  far  as  the  liigh-level 
plan  might  affect  the  construction  of  a 
sea-level  plan.  In  other  words,  the  Com- 
mission would  be  doing  violence  to  the  in- 
tent of  its  authorizing  statute,  if  ft  ven- 
tured to  pronounce  on  the  feasibility  ot 
any  high-level  plan.  Certainly,  the  exist- 
ence of  the  present  high-level  canal  is 
a  factor  which  might  have  a  bearing  on 
whether  Congress  chooses  to  build  a  sea- 
level  canal,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  proper  for  the  Commission  to  study 
the  feasibility  of  a  high-level  plan  as 
such  Indeed,  it  would  be  contrary  to  the 
Commission's  statute  to  recommend  a 
high-level  plan  over  a  sea-level  plan. 

The  present  legislation,  if  enacted, 
would  not  interfere  with  the  work  of  tlie 
Commission.  We  need  improvements  in 
the  canal  now.  I  have  no  objection  to  the 
work  of  the  Commission  continuing.  At 
some  future  date.  It  may  be  possible  or 
desirable  to  build  a  sea-level  canal.  If 
such  a  possibility  ever  comes  about,  a 
sea-level  canal  will  not  be  undertaken  in 
this  century.  Let  me  propose  my  reasons: 
Fiist  The  Atlantic -Pacific  Inter- 
oceanic  Canal  Study  Commission  is  still 
1  to  2  years  away  from  its  report. 

Second.  The  cheapest  and  most  recent 
estimate  for  a  sea-level  canal  by  con- 
ventional excavation  was  made  in  1947 
and  placed  the  cost  at  $2.4  billion.  Two 
decades  have  passed  .since  tlaen.  with 
consequent  infiation.  Today's  cost  In  1947 
dollars  would  be  $3.6  billion.  Unless  this 
enormous  cost  Is  simply  written  off  by 
the  U  S.  taxpayers,  the  fixed  annual  costs 
for  a  sea-level  canal  would  be  stagger- 
ing, far  too  heavy  for  the  toll-payers  to 
bear. 

Third.  If  a  sea-level  canal  were  con- 
structed by  nuclear  excavation.  It  could 
not  be  done  In  the  present  canal  region, 
or  in  any  inhabited  area.  Thus  all  the 
facilities    for    handling    and    servicing 
ships  and  cargo  would  have  to  be  recon- 
structed in  the  new  location.  Nobody 
really  knows  how  much  nuclear  excava- 
tion would  cost,  or  even  if  it  is  reason- 
able However,  nobody  has  ever  claimed 
that  It  would  be  less  than  SI  billion  to 
$2  billion,  depending  upon  location.  To 
this  figure  would  be  added  the  costs  of 
consti-ucting  new  handling  facilities.  No 
one  has  any  estimates  on  these  costs 
either,  but  it  is  relevant  to  note  that  our 
total   investment  in  the  present  canal 
and  its  appurtenant  facilities,  including 
defense  from  1904  until  June  30.  1966.  is 
alreadv  $4.9  billion— much  of  it  .spent  in 
the  days  when  a  dollar  was  a  dollar. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  a 
sea-level  canal   having   four   times  the 
capacity  of  the  present  canal:  but  there 
has  been  little  talk  about  whether  the 
shipping  Industry  could  afford  to   use 
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that  capacity  under  the  staggering  fixed 
costs  of  new  construction. 

Fourth.  The  political  situation  is  so 
delicate  that  it  is  doubtful  that  the 
United  SUtes  could  ever  get  a  reason- 
able treaty  out  of  a  host  country.  The 
relocation  of  the  Panama  Canal  would 
be  a  devastating  blow  to  the  economy  of 
the  Republic  of  Panama.  Judging  by  our 
generous  record  in  relations  with  Pan- 
ama, it  would  be  inconceivable  that  the 
United  States  would  want  or  could  allow 
the  economy  of  Panama  to  collapse  In 
addition  to  the  construction  costs  of  a 
new  canal,  and  the  costs  of  new  support- 
ing facilities,  the  United  States  will  have 
to  consider  the  costs  of  substantial  in- 
demnities to  Panama,  whether  the  canal 
Is  built  in  Panama  or  not.  Moreover, 
with  the  trend  of  current  intemaUonal 
affairs,  it  is  doubtful  whether  world 
opinion— to  which  we  are  so  sensitive — 
would  aUow  the  United  States  to  build  a 
new  canal,  except  under  international 
auspices.  Our  interest  in  having  a  U.S.- 
controllai  canal  is  clear:  Two-thirds  of 
all  canal  -tf afflc  Is  bound  to  or  from  a 
U.S.  port. 

These  four  reasons  are,  in  the  main, 
poUUcal  reasons  which,  in  my  Judgment, 
will  delay  interminably  a  start  on  a  sea- 
level  canal.  I  am  not  at  this  time  offering 
technical  objections  and  engineering 
problems,  although  I  have  alluded  to 
them  on  other  occasions.  I  am  sure  that 
the  Study  Commission  will  study  these 
technical  problems  carefully,  and  their 
opinions  wiU  carry  weight.  However,  I 
doubt  that  the  Commission  is  prepared 
to  weigh  political  considerations,  which, 
after  all,  are  reserved  to  the  arena  of 
Congress.  It  is  my  judgment  that  political 
problems  are  more  significant  in  this 
issue  than  technical  difficulties. 

I  therefore  urge  the  Study  Commission 
to  continue  its  work  on  the  sea-level  proj- 
ect; at  the  same  time,  I  urge  Congress 
to  get  on  with  the  job  of  moderniz- 
ing our  present  facilities  and  consolidat- 
ing our  present  position,  instead  of  wait- 
ing to  move  Into  uncharted  Jvmgles.  Here 
are  the  advanUges  of  my  modernization 
proposal : 

First.  It  would  make  the  maximum  use 
of  our  present  investment,  increasing  the 
Canal's  capacity  in  line  with  on-going 
improvement.  Its  capacity  would  easily 
handle  all  projected  increases  in  traffic 
for  this  century. 

Second.  The  project  could  proceed 
sUge  by  stage,  without  requiring  a  sud- 
den, huge  investment  at  one  time. 

Third.  Its  costs  would  be  so  modest 
that  It  would  be  self -liquidating  through 
affordable  tolls. 

Fourth.  Its  operation  and  construction 
would  continue  a  sizable  nonmilitary 
American  presence  in  th©  Caribbean, 
demonstrating  once  again  American  tal- 
ent and  technology.  Parenthetically.  I 
might  note  that  a  sea-level  canal  would 
result  in  a  diminished  presence — a  need- 
lessly provocating  situation  which  would 
invite  attack  and  attempted  take*over. 
Fifth.  Relative  stability  of  the  geo- 
logical substructure  and  decades  of  ex- 
perience with  the  problems  of  slides  at 
the  high  level. 

Sixth.    No    new    treaty    negotiations 
would  be  necessary.  The  1903  treaty  pro- 
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vldea  the  basic  authority  for  improve- 
ment through  the  operation  of  com- 
plete sovereignty.  Of  course,  this  treaty 
confers  this  sovereignty  upon  us  in  per- 
petuity. 

In  closing.  I  would  like  to  say  a  few 
words  about  lock  dimensions.  My  bill 
provides  for  locks  140  feet  wide  by  1,200 
feet  long  by  45  feet  deep.  This  Is  30  feet 
wider.  200  feet  longer,  and  5  feet  deeper 
than  the  present  dimensions. 

There  have  been  some  extravagant  pro- 
posals made  for  a  lock  canal  of  larger 
dimensions.  One  proposal  suggested  locks 
200  feel  wide  by  1,500  feet  long  by  50  feet 
deep,  costing  over  a  billion  dollars.  An- 
other proposed  a  60-foot  depth,  costing 
about  $1.3  billion. 

While  it  is  true  that  not  every  ship 
afloat  today  can  fit  through  the  present 
locks,  or  even  the  locks  I  propose,  it  is 
also  true  that  these  same  ships  do  not 
need  to  use  the  Canal.  It  is  self  evident 
that  if  they  had  to  go  through  the  Canal, 
they  would  not  have  been  built  so  big. 
By  building  the  locks  large  enough  to  fit 
the  largest  ships,  you  would  need  an  ad- 
ditional expense  that  could  not  be  self- 
liquidating  in  terms  of  generating  addi- 
tional passages. 

For  those  not  familiar  with  canal  op- 
erations, this  statement  needs  to  be  ex- 
plained. The  private  vessels  In  this  class 
are  mainly  the  larger  supertankers, 
which  are  designed  to  carry  more  gallons 
of  oil  per  operating  dollar.  With  a  rela- 
tively smaller  crew,  automated  handling 
facilities,  and  modern  navigational 
equipment,  these  large  vessels  find  it 
cheaper  to  carry  oil  around  the  cape  than 
smaller  vessels  do  to  carry  it  through  the 
canal.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  tolls 
are  based  upon  Panama  Canal  net  tons 
of  cargo  capacity.  A  typical  vessel  pays 
approximately  $6,000  per  passage,  one 
way  A  supertanker  would  have  to  pay 
a  supertoU.  if  It  could  get  through.  Tolls 
can  only  go  up.  Extravagant  improve- 
ment in  the  locks,  or  a  project  for  a  sea- 
level  canal,  could  result  in  higher  tolls. 
Thus  the  supertankers  would  pay  "super- 
duper"  tolls  if  the  canal  were  designed  to 
allow  them  to  go  through. 

Prom  the  military  standpoint,  where 
cast  is  not  necessarily  a  factor,  the  pic- 
ture is  no  different.  Our  large,  angle-deck 
aircraft  carriers  cannot  fit  through  the 
canal  today.  They  were  never  intended 
to.  Long  ago  the  Navy  decided  upon  a 
•two-ocean"  Navy,  and  eliminated  the 
lock  dimensions  as  a  limiting  factor  in* 
ship  design.  The  chief  miUtary  signifi- 
cance of  the  canal  today  is  as  a  supply 
line  to  localized  operations,  a  fact  at- 
tested to  by  the  dramatic  increase  In 
cargo  concurrent  with  the  Vietnam  war. 
I  place  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the 
Atlantic-Pacific  Interoceanlc  Canal 
Study  Commission,  and  the  fine  work 
they  are  doing.  I  commend  them  for  their 
efforts,  especially  the  work  of  its  distin- 
guished Chairman,  my  good  friend  Bob 
Anderson. 

It  is  my  feeling,  however,  that  there  Is 
no  chance,  politically  speaking,  for  a 
sea-level  canal  to  be  approved  in  the 
reasonably  near  future.  My  moderniza- 
tion program  is  no  bar  to  future  recom- 
mendations of  the  Conunission,  or  to  fu- 
ture decisions  by  Congress.  My  program 
Is  a  modest  program,  whose  cost  most 


likely  would  be  recoverable  by  the  time, 
if  and  when,  a  sea-level  canal  could  be 
opened.  It  could  be  begun  almost  im- 
mediately, and  I  urge  the  Senate  to  study 
it  carefully  and  work  toward  favorable 
passage. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  account  of  the  sinking 
of  the  Shozan  Mam  as  it  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  February  26.  1968. 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Panaica  Canal  Blocked  as  Ship  Sinks 

Balboa.  Canal  Zond.  February  25.— A  Jap- 
anes*  ship  with  51.806  tons  of  Iron  ore  sank 
today  In  the  Panama  Canal  and  Is  blocking 
traffic.  Officials  said  that  the  canal  would  be 
closed  a  few  days  at  most. 

The  746-foot  Shozan  Maru  hit  a  rock  at  a 
section  near  Oamboa  about  midway  in  the 
Isthmus  known  as  Qalllard  Cut  and  the  bow 
settled  at  the  bottom.  In  47  feet  of  water. 

The  channel  Is  300  feet  wide  at  this  point, 
where  excavations  to  widen  the  canal  have 
been  under  way.  The  northbound  Shozan 
Maru,  which  was  reported  to  have  been  on 
course  when  the  accident  occurred.  Is  104 
feet  wide. 

She  was  on  her  way  from  Peru  to  Dunkirk. 
Prance.  No  cargo  holds  were  affected  by  the 
accident,  which  made  the  Panama  Canal  the 
second  to  be  closed — the  Suez  Canal  has  been 
shut  since  June.  The  hole  In  the  ship  Is  6  to  8 
feet  long. 

Officials  said  that  the  stern  was  still  afloat. 
Salvage  crews  were  on  the  scene,  pumping 
air  Into  the  forepeak  In  an  effort  to  raise  the 
carrier.  If  this  does  not  work,  some  of  the 
cargo  will  have  to  be  unloaded. 

Eighteen  ships  are  tied  up  In  the  canal, 
25  are  outside  at  Balboa  and  20  others  are 
waiting  at  Cristobal. 

It  Is  not  uncommon  for  rocks  to  push  up 
Into  the  channel  because  of  geological  pres- 
sure In  the  unstable  formations  of  the  Isth- 
mus, and  frequent  checks  of  the  channel 
bottom  are  made. 

HISTORT    or    WATERWAY 

The  vessel  Charles  Wilson,  which  was 
ahead  of  the  Shozan  Maru  had  reported  that 
It  had  scraped  something  in  the  area. 

The  Panama  Canal,  one  of  the  great 
man-made  waterways,  runs  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  and  In  the  fiscal 
year  that  ended  last  July,  about  14.000  ship 
crossings  were  made  through  Its  40.2  miles. 

The  vessels  Included  mammoth  ore  ships, 
airplane  carriers,  fishing  craft  and  sailboats. 
About  91  million  tons  of  cargo  were  carried. 

Sinkings  and  accidents  are  rare  in  the 
Canal.  However,  last  year  an  ll.OOO-ton  So- 
viet freighter  damaged  some  submerged 
pipelines  when  she  temporarily  lost  steering 
power. 

The  Canal  was  opened  In  1914  after  10 
years  of  construction.  Under  a  1903  treaty, 
the  United  States  received  exclusive  and 
perpetual  rights  to  its  control.  The  total  cost 
of  the  project  was  »366-mllllon. 
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ADJOURNMENT  TO  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  'at  6 
o'clock  and  34  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thursday, 
March  7, 1968,  at  10  a.m. 


HON.  GEORGE  BUSH 

OP    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  6.  1968 

Mr  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  R.  P.  de- 
Montessori-Montagu.  a  constituent,  very 
astutely  pointed  out  in  a  letter  recently: 

Situations  like  Vietnam  could  be  avoided 
in  the  future  if  private  enterprise  would 
participate  more  actlvrfy  in  the  plight  of 
international  developmor.t. 

Today  I  am  including  the  plan  he  sent 
me— "Proposal  for  Industrial  Develop- 
ment in  Latin  America"  in  the  Record 
<o  that  the  Members  of  the  Congress  can 
also  have  the  benefit  of  these  ideas,  as 
follows: 

PROPOSAL    FOR    INDUSTRIAL    DEVELOPMENT    IN 

Latin  America 
introdoction 
The  greatest  danger  the  free  world  Is  facing 
today  IS  the  spread  of  Communism.  The  areas 
most  susceptible  to  Communist  Infiltration 
and  subversion  are  the  underdeveloped  na- 
tions. The  only  remedy  for  curbing  this 
threat  is  by  providing  the  peoples  of  the 
underdeveloped  areas  an  adequate  standard 
of  living  that  will  meet  the  demands  of 
human  dignity.  This  means  that  a  greater 
effort  is  required  to  keep  over-all  production 
in  the  developing  nations  rising.  One  of  the 
principal  factors  for  achieving  this  Is  indus- 
trialization. The  most  efficient  force  for  de- 
veloping industrialization  Is  private  Initia- 
tive. 

The  developing  areas  which  concern  us 
most  at  this  stage,  for  political  and  economic 
reasons,  are  the  Latin  American  countries. 
It  is  of  the  greatest  interest  to  the  Unitea 
states  that  Latin  America  accepts  and  main- 
tains the  democratic  system  to  Insure  future 
peace  and  prosperity.  Democracy  and  free 
enterprise  go  hand  in  hand,  and  one  cannot 
c■^ast  without  the  other.  Where  free  enter- 
prise is  limited  or  non-existent,  democracy 
is  not  likely  to  develop.  It  is  our  opinion  that 
private  enterprise  is  the  basic  foundation  of 
democracy.  It  is  also  the  best  system  for 
achieving  worthwhile  economic  results. 

The  greatest  problems  Latin  America  faces 
today  are  population  explosion  and  predom- 
inant agricultural  economies.  Latin  America 
as  a  whole  has  the  highest  rate  of  population 
increase  of  any  region. 

To  bring  about  economic  development  and 
an  improvement  in  living  standards.  Latin 
America  must  bring  about  enough  new  in- 
vestment m  agriculture  to  increase  produc- 
tion and  productivity  on  the  farms,  and 
enough  new  investment  in  Industry  to 
increase  production  and  relieve  population 
pressure  on  the  land.  ,   *  ^ 

President  Diaz  Ordaz  of  Mexico  pointwJ 
out  the  rural  problems  repeatedly  In  his 
presidential  campaign.  He  has  stated  bluntly 
that  he  expects  the  sorest  difficulty  in  his 
six-year  term  to  be  In  this  area.  The  rural 
population  in  Mexico  represents  almost  hair 
of  the  nations  total.  The  president  has 
warned  that  usable  land  for  distribution 
among  landless  peasants  will  be  exhausted 
in  the  foreseeable  future.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  working  population  of  Mexico  will  in- 
crease from  12.000.000  to  16.000.000  by  1970. 
This  means  that  during  that  period,  3,500.- 
000  workers  mtist  be  absorbed  by  the  econ- 
omy. If  the  current  trend  persists,  agricul- 
ture would  have  to  employ  1,000.000  of  that 
labor  force  In  addition  to  the  6,700,000  cur- 


rently working  on  the  land.  It  stands  to  rea- 
son that  in  view  of  the  limited  fertile  land 
available  In  Mexico,  industrial  development 
is  the  only  solution  for  absorbing  this  labor 

force.  .    „„„ 

Although     the  Mexican    government    can 
hardly  be  classified  as  democratic  --vccordlng 
to  our  standards,  it  is  definitely  leaning  that 
way.   President   Gustavo   Diaz  Ordaz   Is   the 
fU-st  president  since  the  Mexican  RevohiUon 
who  is  a  rightist.  The  lar-left  and  Commu- 
nist sectors  in  the  Mexican  government  carry 
little  weight  at  present.  "?*^^";'^  "";'"!?' 
problem  is  not  solved  in  the  next  decade,  we 
mav    be    faced    with    another    CommurJst 
neighbor.  The  only  possible  way  for  solving 
the   rural  problem  in  Mexico,   and  most  of 
other  Latin  American  countries,  is  through 
industrialization.  Industrialization  can  only 
be    achieved    cfliciently     and    economically 
through  private  initiative.  There  is  no  other 
way  if  democracy  is  to  be  developed  or  main- 
tained in  the  southern  hemisphere. 


tions.    The   peoples    of    these    nations    want 
faster  progress,  and  they  want  It  quickly. 

Too  much  of  our  aid  has  been  used  as  a 
crutch  as  in  the  case  with  much  balance 
of  payments  assistance  which  has  mainly 
delayed  necessary  basic  economic  adjust- 
ments. Too  much  of  our  aid  has  been  chan- 
neled Into  government  programs  and  too 
little  has  gone  to  stimulate  the  productive 
energies  of  private  enterprise. 

It  is  our  belief  that  the  private  sector  of 
the  United  States  can  provide  effective  as- 
sistance to  these  nations  seeking  development 
and  modernization.  This  conviction  rests  on 
a  novel  factor  In  the  economic  operation. 
This  factor  is  the  enormous  tipsur^e  in  the 
capabilities  of  our  nation  to  provide  the  in- 
vestment capital  and  the  technical  knowl- 
edge required  to  support  the  eflorts  of  the 
less  developed  nations  to  better  their  eco- 
nomic lot. 


PROGRESS    TO    DATE 

The  advances  in  some  of  the  underdevel- 
oped areas  In  recent  years  have  been  impres- 
sive In  other  areas,  which  had  been  stagnant 
for  long  periods  of  time,  the  beginning  of 
economic  advance  is  taking  place.  A  number 
of  individual  nations  have  entered,  or  are 
approaching,  what  has  been  termed  the  stage 
of  self-sustaining  economic  growth.  There 
has  been  a  start,  within  many  nations,  to- 
ward the  creation  of  a  body  of  technical  com- 
petence, financial  organization,  and  other 
institutional  arrangements  necessary  for  the 
development  of  a  technical  society. 

Progress  is  also  being  made  in  fashioning 
mechanisms   to   coordinate   aid   efforts^  The 
World  Bank  has  organized  consortia  of  m- 
dustrlal  nations  to  finance  development  pro- 
erams  in  various  developing  nations.  The  in- 
ternational  Monetary    Fund    has   taken   the 
lead  m  efforts  of  monetary  stabilization.  The 
Oreanizatlon  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development  has  set  up  a  Development  As- 
sistance Community  to  focus  the  attention  of 
industrial  nations  on  the  development  prob- 
lems,  coordinate  aid  efforts,   and   help   the 
principal  recipient  countries  devise  realistic 
programs.   The  United  States  and   nineteen 
Latin  American  nations  have  joined  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress,  a  ten-year  project  designed 
to    hasten    social    and    economic    advances 
throughout   the   western   hemisphere.   More 
recently,  fifty  major  banks  and  big  indus- 
trial companies  in  the  United  States,  Canada. 
Europe  and  Japan  formed  ADELA  Investment 
Co ,     with     the    purpose    of    strengthening 
private  investment  in  Latin  America. 

All  this  adds  up  to  a  promising  start  but 
no  more  than  that.  Despite  the  flow  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  assistance  in  the  past 
fifteen  years  Into  developing  nations,  their 
over-all  rate  of  economic  growth  has  not  ac- 
celerated. All  too  little  progress  has  been 
made  in  providing  the  vital  element  of  hope 
to  the  1  5  billion  individuals  now  living  in 
the  less  developed  areas.  Average  production 
ner  person  in  these  areas  amounts  to  no 
more  than  $140  a  year.  Total  production  has 
probably  been  advancing  about  2  per  cent 
annually  in  recent  years.  But  with  population 
increasing,  production  per  person  has  been 
erowlng  only  about  one-half  of  one  per  cent 
per  year.  At  that  plodding  pace,  It  would  take 
until  the  year  2000  just  to  boost  per  capita 
Income  from  $140  to  $170  a  year. 

This  record  poses  a  warning,  and  a  chal- 
lenge Unless  It  can  be  bettered,  the  already 
large  gap  between  the  level  of  living  In  the 
industrial  nations  and  that  in  the  less  de- 
veloped nations  will  widen  steadily.  A  further 
widening  of  disparities  could  tragically  ac- 
centuate the  already  serious  tension  and 
frustrations  within  the  less  developed  na- 


HOW    TO   ACCELERATE  THE    GROWTH    PACE   IN 
LATIN    AMERICA 

The  past  decade  has  demonstrated  clearly 
that  the  major  effort  needed  for  development 
must  come  from  the  peoples  of  the  lesser 
developed  natloas  themselves.  Only  they 
can  shape  their  own  destiny. 

To  state  the  problem  In  its  sharpest  terms, 
a  nation  can  achieve  rapid  growth  and  mod- 
ernization only  if  it  is  ready  and  willing  to 
encourage  saving  and  investment,  adapt  it- 
self  to   the   changes   demanded   by   modern 
technology,  and  support  the  general  educa- 
tion and  social  betterment  of  the  entire  pop- 
ulation. These  requirements  can  be  met  only 
by   stable  governments   with   both   the   wis- 
dom and  the  courage  to  carry  out  responsi- 
ble economic  policies,  including  those  which 
will     maintain     price     stability.     However. 
United  States  free  enterprise  can  help  tre- 
in3ndously  to  accelerate  the  growth  rate  of 
those  nations  who  meet  those  requirements. 
First,   it   is  necessary   to   develop   a   more 
imaginative    and   effective    strategy    of    eco- 
nomic   aid.    The    basic    problem    is    to    use 
United  States  private  Investment  in  a  man- 
ner  that   will   Invite    and   enlist    increasing 
local  efforts.  United  States  equity  participa- 
tion should  be  regarded  as  seed  capital.  As 
such,    it   should    be   directed    into   channels 
where   It   will  support   and   encourage   local 
participation  and  technical  advance.  In  the 
long    run.    this    will    encourage    more    local 
saving  and  investment. 

Another  requisite  for  speeding  the  progress 
of  less  developed  nations  is  sound  industrial 
planning.  By  this,  we  do  not  mean  a  plan- 
ning from  the  top  down  through  central 
government  direction  of  the  entire  economy. 
What  Is  needed  Is  planning  from  the  bottom 
up  The  planning  of  basic  industries  that 
would  reduce  imports  by  producing  goods 
with  local  materials  and  labor.  Assisting  ex- 
isting enterprises  to  expand  their  facilities 
so  that  they  can  diversify  or  increase  their 
current  product  lines.  Encourage  local  busi- 
ness leaders  and  government  officials  to 
shape  development  plans  along  creative  and 
constructive  lines. 

Business  investment  is  largely  self- financ- 
ing To  put  it  another  way,  this  investment 
is  financed  primarily  from  business  saving 
through  depreciation  and  reinvested  earn- 
ings Because  of  this,  private  investment 
plays  a  key  role  in  the  saving— investment 
process  in  underdeveloped  areas.  Thus,  one 
of  the  important  ways  an  economy  generates 
the  flow  of  saving  and  investment  is  by  en- 
couraging the  development  of  exUtlng  busi- 
ness enterprises  and  the  establishment  of  new 
ones.  Private  United  States  investment  can 
make    a    significant    contribution    to    this 

process.  ^        .  ^  _ 

The  experience  of  Sears.  Roebuck  and  Com- 
pany in  Latin  America  is  a  case  in  point. 
From  the  outset,  the  company  decided  to 
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•tock  Its  stores  with  merchandise  made  in 
Latin  American  countries.  A  local  furniture 
maker,  who  employed  four  workers,  was  given 
enough  orders  to  increase  his  work  force  to 
sixty.  A  clothing  manufacturer  was  enabled 
to    expand    from    two    machines    to    twenty 
within   a   few    years.  The  Sears  stores  have 
given    rise    to    .several    hundred    small    local 
manufacturers,  turning  out  a  wide  range  of 
goods.  They  have  set  advanced  standards  of 
quality,   cost  control   and   production    tech- 
niques. They  have  created  new  consumer  de- 
mand.  And   they  have   helped  thousands  of 
families     to     enjoy     the     conveniences     of 
medium-priced    electric    refrigerators,   auto- 
matic   washing    machines,    gas    and    electric 
ranges,  and  television  sets   But,  perhaps,  the 
most  important  contribution  that  Sears.  Roe- 
buck has  made  In  Latin  America  Is  Introduc- 
ing the  credit  purchasing  system.  Once  Sears 
took  the  lead,    others  had  to  follow    This,  as 
was  the  case   in   .Mexico,   revolutionized   the 
consumer  goods  market    Items  which  at  one 
time  were  only  .Available  to  the  rich,  such  as 
radios,  refrigerators.  TV  sets,  gas  ranges   and 
even    cars,      an    now    be    purchased    by    the 
emerging  middle  ilaas  and.  to  some  extent, 
the  workers.  This,  of  course,  brought  about 
the   necessity   of    increasing   production   ca- 
pacities  which,   in    turn,   created   additional 
lobs    In   effect,    the   installment   purchasing 
plan  in  Latin  .\mertca  has  contributed  con- 
siderably  to   the  saving-investment   process. 

THB  aOLl.  or  UNITTO  STATES  P«IVATi:  INirlATIVE 
IN    LATIN    AMEaiCA 

Sears  and  Roebuck,  of  course.  Is  not  a 
unique  case  It  was  uaed  here  as  an  example 
because  Sears,  more  than  any  other  United 
SUtes  company,  had  a  direct  hand  in  the  de- 
velopment of  numerous  small,  basic  indus- 
tries which  Is  what  we  are  particularly  con- 
cerned with  Practically  all  large  United 
States  corporations  are  deeply  Interested  in 
the  economic  development  of  Latin  America 
and  other  underdeveloped  areas  and  most.  If 
not  all.  have  contributed  to  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  these  countries. 

The  number  of  United  States  corporations 
who  have  established  subsidiary  companies  in 
developing  nations,  or  have  assisted  in  ex- 
panding existing  companies  in  those  areas, 
are  too  many  to  mention.  The  automotive, 
chemical,  steel  and.  in  general,  heavy  indus- 
tries in  Latin  America  and  other  developing 
areas  would  not  exist  today  or  amount  to 
much  if  It  had  not  been  for  the  effort  made 
by  United  States  private  initiative.  In  fact, 
most  of  these  companies  have  done  all  they 
can  to  date,  in  relation  to  local  market  con- 
ditions and  .-.ound  Investment  criteria.  The 
question  arises  then,  of  what  else  United 
States  private  initiative  can  do  which  they 
have  not  done  already  ...».-. 

This  brings   us   to   the  subject  at   hand, 
whicn  we  believe  to  be  of  vlUl  importance. 
We  believe  that  the  principal  force  for  gen- 
erating  rapid   economic   growth   lies   In   the 
development    Jf    -mall,   basic   Industries    By 
basic  industries   jve  mean  enterprises  which 
produce  parts,  components,  or  raw  materials 
emplovlng     predominantly     local     resources 
and  which  require  a  minimum  of  specialized 
labor  Currently,  many  Latin  American  coun- 
tries  are    importing    a    multitude   of    parts 
and  components  employed  in  the  assembly 
of  end  products,  which  could  be  manufac- 
tured   locally     The    reasons    why    «"»«?    o' 
these  producte  .-xre  not  manufactured  locally. 
are  twofold.  The  manufacturing  of  consumer 
products  consists  mainly  of  assembling  oper- 
ations.   Logically,     the    producers    of    con- 
sumer  goods   are   not   Interested    In   becom- 
ing   involved    m    manufacturing    operations 
as  long  .-is  thev  can  obUTin  the  parts  they 
need  elsewhere.  The  great  majority  of  the 
parts  and  components  employed  are  either 
of    United    States,    European,    or    Japanese 
origin.  The  manufacturers  of  these  products 
are  not  interested  In  starting  dew  aperatlons 
Involving  Important  expenditures,  as  long  as 
they   can  ."supply   the   foreign   market   from 


the    home    plants.    Even    when    import    re- 
strictions are   Imposed  by   the  foreign   gov- 
emmenu     prohibiting    the   entry    of    these 
products  Into  their  countries,  local  market 
demand  for  these  producU  is.  in  most  cases, 
to  small  to  warrant  large  United  States  or 
European  manufacturers  to  expand  their  op- 
eration  In   those   areas.   The   large   corpora- 
tions, m  general   are  not  Interested  In  invest- 
ing In  small  operations.  To  them,  they  only 
represent  additional  headaches  which   they 
don't    need    They   would   rather   lose   those 
small   markeU  instead.   And   this   is  logical. 
After  all.  private  enterprise  is  based  on  the 
prortt  motive    This   is   why   we  said   earlier 
that  most  large  United  States  manufacturers 
have  done  all  they  can  do  In  Latin  America 
and  other  developing  nations,  in  relation  to 
local   market  conditions  and  sound  Invest- 
ment   criteria.    Most    large   enterprises    will 
expand   their  operations  In  any  area  when 
It   Is  economically   and   technically   feasible 
and    the   political   atmosphere   is   sound. 
•  The  local  markeU.  although  small,  are  at- 
tractive, and  small  local  enterprises  would 
do  very  well.  The  development  of  such  plants 
would   also  provide  additional  employment, 
reduce  export  expenditures,  and  thereby  con- 
tribute to  the  saving-investment  process  of 
the  developing   nations  Involved. 

THE  PROBLEM 

To  make  this  possible,  we  are  proposing  a 
unique   plan    To  date,   there  are   numerous 
agencies,  government  and  private,  which  are 
Involved  In  one  way  or  another  In  Interna- 
tional development  activities  Except  IB  E  C  . 
which  was  originally  founded  by  Mr    Nelson 
Rockefeller  and  Mr.  Wlnthrop  Rockefeller  lor 
developing    basic    industries    in    Venezuela, 
there  Is  not  one  organization  geared  to  cre- 
ating  new  enterprises   In  Latin   America  or 
other  developing  nations.  Even  IB  E  C  .  how- 
ever, has  limited  itself  to  one  basic  activity 
which  is  related  to  the  food  industry.  They 
have  developed  chains  of  super  markets  in 
Latin    America   and    Italy,   and    they    estab- 
lished, among  other  things,  chicken  farms. 
IBEC    is   performing   excellent   and   neces- 
sarv   work,    however,    they   stay   away   from 
industrial  ventures.  IB  E.G.  is  specialized  in 
one  field,  and  Its  current  policy  Is  to  remain 
In  that  field.  A  more  recent  addition  in  the 
International  development  effort  is  ADELA. 
This  corporation  limits  Itself   to  the  devel- 
opment   of    existing    enterprises     in    Latin 
America  but  does  not  Initiate  new  ventures. 
This,   of   course,   is   also   an   Important   and 
necessary  task.   However,   their  activities   to 
date  have   been  involved  In  •large'  opera- 
tions  only,   m    relation   to   Latin   American 
standards.  None  of  the  government  agencies, 
of  course,  have  been  involved  in  the  devel- 
opment of  new  private  ventures.  None  of  the 
many  voluntary  organizations  that  exist  In 
the  United  States  or  abroad  are  engaged  in 
this  activity  either.  They  are  mainly  active 
In  the  sociological  and  educational  fields,  or 
in  public  relatl 3ns.  . 

What  we  have  In  mind  is  to  fill  this  gap 
by  creating  a  new  organization  which  will 
primarllv  concern  itself  with  the  development 
of  new.  "relatively  small,  basic  Industries  in 
Latin  America.  The  aim  of  the  proposed  orga- 
nization is  to  accelerate  the  Investment- 
saving  process  in  Latin  America  by  creating 
new  enterprises  and  encouraging  the  public 
of  the  countries  Involved  to  purchase  the 
shares  of  these  enterprises  held  originally 
by  United  States  Interests,  after  the  new 
operations  are  fully  established  and  have 
become  profit-making  enterprises 

It  is  extremely  difficult  for  the  average  man 
or  small  group  In  Latin  America  to  stan  new 
ventures  and  finance  them  focally.  When 
they  succeed,  the  resulting  companies  are 
usually  under-c.ipltallzed  and  lack  the  nec- 
essarv  technical  and  managerial  knowledge 
to  pull  them  through.  The  companies  that 
manage  to  stay  afloat  have  a  hard  time  find- 
ing working  capital  for  expanding  produc- 
tion facilities.  The  large  investors  in  Latin 


America  are  rarely  Interested  In  Investing  In 
small  operations  unles-s  they  can  buy  them 
outright.  The  small  Inveetor  Is  not  willing  or 
able  to  forego  immediate  returns  in  the  ex- 
pectation   that   he   will   be  more  amply   re- 
warded in  the  future.  The  only  alternative 
most  small  companies  have  for  securing  ad- 
ditional working  capital  Is  through  loans  or 
debt  financing.  This  poses  a  serious  problem 
to   the   small    operator,    as   money    in   Latin 
.\merlca    is    very    expensive,    and    long-term 
loans  are   hard   to  obtain.   Besides,  interest 
and  principal  charges  have  to  be  paid  in  good 
or  bad  times.  This  represents  a  heavy  burden 
for  small   companies  struggling  to  go.   and 
with  only  a  small  margin  left  after  taxes  to 
plow  back  into  operations  Worse  Is  that  most 
of  these  companies  are  unable  to  secure  the 
full  amount  of  working  capital  they  need  as 
their  equity  Is  Insufficient  to  give  a  strong 
credit  base  for  debt.  As  a  result,  the  capital 
they  manage  to  obtain  often  harms  the  busi- 
ness more  than  It  helps.  Local  banking  laws 
and    customs,    and    the    average    tendency 
among   the  wealthy   and   prosperous  classes 
do  not  harbour  incentives  for  the  develop- 
ment of  basic  Industries  In  Latin  America 
Yet.  If  the  economic  growth  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica Is  to  be  accelerated,  small  business  must 
play  a  large,  if  not  the  principal,  role  In  Its 
development. 

Every  thing  in  this  world  has  to  grow 
before  It  reaches  maturity.  The  economy  of 
a  country  Is  no  exception  The  United  States 
economy,  the  greatest  and  most  advanced  in 
the  world,  also  grew  from  small  enterprises 
to  become  the  giant  It  Is  today.  Because  of 
the  experience  United  States  business  cumu- 
lated during  its  growth  period,  there  Is  no 
sector  better  equipped  and  in  the  position 
to  facilitate  economic  growth  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica. United  States  business  can  diminish  the 
growing  pains  and  shorten  the  growing  proc- 
ess of  economic  development  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica. However,  it  cannot  eliminate  the  grow- 
ing process  Itself. 

The  prevailing  market  conditions  In  Latin 
America,  which  are  shaped  by  the  socio-eco- 
nomic standards  of  its  people,  can  only 
absorb  a  limited  number  of  large  projects 
and  enterprises  To  change  the  present 
standards  of  the  Latin  American  peoples.  In- 
dustrial development  must  be  geared  to  con- 
form to  the  basic  needs  of  the  countries  in- 
volved and  the  capabilities  of  Its  peoples. 

Most  of  the  large  United  States  corpora- 
tions have  already  expanded  their  activities 
in  developing  areas  when  It  was  economically 
and  technically  feasible.  There  la  little  more 
they  can  do  at  this  time  single-handed.  On 
the  other  hand,  financial  conditions  In  Latin 
America  make  It  very  difficult  for  the  smaller 
group  or  Individual  to  create  medium  size 
enterprises,  or  expand  their  current  busi- 
nesses with  local  financial  resources.  If  we 
agree  that  at  the  present  time  one  of  the 
principal  factors  for  generating  economic 
growth  m  Latin  America  Is  basic  Industry, 
then  we  must  find  a  remedy  for  eliminating 
the  existing  dilemma  which  is  curbing  its 
development. 

The  solution  to  this  problem  exists.  If 
United  States  private  enterprise  has  the 
vision  and  leadership  to  face  up  to  its  op- 
portunities In  this  .valiant  venture  it  can 
broaden  and  brighten  the  horizons  of  the 
Latin  American  countries  beyond  all  expec- 
tation. So  doing.  United  States  business  will 
contribute  enormously  to  the  peace,  security, 
prosperity,  and  freedom  of  all  mankind. 

THE    PROPOSAL 

The  Idea  is  to  form  a  new  organization 
with  the  purpose  of  accelerating  the  invest- 
ment-saving process  in  Latin  America, 
through  the  creation  of  new  basic  Industries, 
and  expanding  exlsUng  Industries  of  the 
same  nature.  The  function  of  the  proposed 
organization  will  be  to  transform  Ideas  into 
businesses  capable  of  yielding  a  profit,  and 
which  will  manufacture  basic  products  which 
are  currently  being  Imported.  It  will  help 


local  businessmen  In  LaUn  America  create 
these  new  enterprises,  or  expand  their  ex- 
isting production  faollities.  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  concerted  effort  of  United  States 
corporations.  It  will  superintend  the  various 
stepT  necessary  for  bringing  the  new  bus  - 
ne^es  Into  existence,  and  supervise  their 
development  until  they  become  profit- 
making  enterprises.  Finally,  this  organlzatloii 
v.-iU  arrange  for  the  sale  of  shares  held  by 
the  United  States  participants  on  the  local 
market  of  the  countries  involved. 

The  program  of  the  proposed  organization 
will  be  the  following: 

1  Determining  the  type  and  scope  of  the 
businesses  to  be  developed,  in  respect  to  the 
needs  and  possibilities  of  the  countries  in- 

'V  Making  feasibility  attudies  to  estimate 
the  market  for  the  goods  and  services,  costs 
of  operation,  capital  requirements,  and  earn- 
ing potential.  .»  ,._ »,» 

3  Determining  the  amount  of  capital  to  be 
raised  in  the  United  States. 

4  Raising  the  amount  of  capital  required 
for  implementing  the  proposed  operation. 

5  Determining  the  form  and  proportion- 
ate amount  of  securities  to  be  issued. 

6  Administering  the  capital. 

7  Arranging  for  the  sale  of  United  States 
held  shares  to  the  public  In  the  countries 
involved,  after  the  business  has  been  fuUy 
established  and  become  a  profit-making  en- 

'^y^Rlturnlng  the  original  Investment  plus 
interest    to   the   United   States    investors. 

THE  PROJECT 

Basically,  the  organization  will  work  closely 
together  with  local  business  leaders  and 
iiovernment  representatives  in  Latin  America. 
■md  determine  together  which  type  of  busi- 
ness should  be  developed  in  aspect  to  na- 
tional economic  interests  and  possibilities. 
Once  the  type  and  scope  of  the  business 
selected  have  been  decided  on.  the  organiza- 
tion will  perform  detailed  analysis  to  de- 
termine whether  the  project  Is  economically 
and  technically  feasible,  and  the  possible 
earnings  involved. 

It    is    proposed    to    finance    this    phase 
through     corporate     subscriptions     of     Five 
Hundred  Dollars  ($500  00)  per  year,  per  com- 
pany. In  other  words.-ihe  procedure  would  be 
[he  same  as  when  subscribing  to  a  technical 
cr    business    review,    except    that    the    sub- 
scribers would  receive  a  feasibility  study  on 
;.  determined  business  venture  instead  of  a 
magazine.  Of  course,  the  feasibility  studies 
will  not  always  deal  With  projects  that  are 
connected  to  the  type  of  business  the  sub- 
fcriblng  companies  are  involved  in.  However, 
thev  would  contain  generic  information  use- 
fulto  many,  and  be  of  academic  interest  to 
most  of  the  subscribers.  The  studies  are  also 
intended  as  a  source  of  information  to  the 
subscribers  willing  to  participate  in  the  de- 
velopment of  these  businesses. 

The  number  of  feasibility  studies  that 
would  be  performed  in  the  course  of  one 
vear  will  depend  on  the  number  of  com- 
panies that  will  subscribe  to  this  project. 
Generally  speaking,  a  feasibility  study  deal- 
ing  with  a  new  venture  will  cost  from  ten 
thousand  to  fifteen  thousand  do"ar^'  "J^" 
pending  on  the  type  of  business  and  the  com- 
plexities involved.  Some  may  "st  consider- 
ably less,  especially  when  they  deal  with  the 
expansion  of  an  existing  business  of  the  size 
considered  here. 

Once  the  feasibility  studies  have  been  coin- 
pleted.  copies  are  sent  to  the  subscribing 
corporations  with  a  short  covering  note,  stat- 
ing the  amount  of  capital  that  is  to  be  raised 
in  the  United  States  for  the  creation  of  the 
new  business.  The  second  Phase.  which  con- 
sists of  raising  the  <=«Pltal /or  the  proposed 
project,  is  the  backbone  of  the  ^^hol*  P/°- 
gram.  Feasibility  studies  are  only  a  means  to 
an  end:  per  se,  they  are  useless.  It  Is  here 
where  United  States  corporations  can  do 
most    to   help   develop    basic    industries    in 


Latin  America,  without  the  need  of  large  In- 
vestments or  incurring  great  r»sks_ 

The   total   cash   outlay   needed   for   devel- 
oDlne   the   type  of  businesses  considered  in 
this  project  should  rarely  be  more  than  one- 
half  of  one  million  dollars    This  means  that 
Tf    here  are  a  total  of  only  five  hundred  sub- 
scribing   companies,    each    company    would 
have  tl  invest  not  more  than  one  thousand 
dollars    for    creating    the    new    busmess^  In 
reality  It  should  be  even  less,  as  it  is  to  be 
a!s  .med   that    some   caplt.U.   capital   equ.p- 
menror  land  would  be  contributed  by  loca 
participants.  Assuming  that  during  the  first 
year  of  operation  the  organization  develops 
only  five  new  projects,  as  a  test  program,  and 
that   each   project   would   entail   an   average 
cash  outlay  of  ine-half  of  one  million  dollars^ 
then  the  individual  investment  per  company 
for  one  vear  would  be  only  five  thousand  dol- 
lars  plus   five   hundred   dollars  subscription 
cost,  or  a  total  of  fifty-five  hundred  dollars^ 
This   small   amount   would    create   five   new 
enterprises   which   could  employ   a   total   of 
DOFSlbly  one  thousand  persons.  It  should  be 
emphasized  that  the  fifty-five  hundred  dol- 
lars paid  by  each  United  States  corporation 
would  not  consist  of  a  donation,  but  an  m- 
vestment.    The    United    States    participants 
would    eventually    recoup    their    investment 
plus  a  fair  profit.  A  participation  of  fifty-five 
hundred   dollars   per   company   is   not   suffi- 
ciently  large  to  infringe  anti-trust  laws  or 
competitive    considerations.    By    supportmg 
this    program.    United    States    corporations 
would  not  only  contribute  to  the  economic 
development  of  Latin  American  natioijc,  but 
also  help   increasing   export  sales  of  United 
States     made     machinery     and     equipment^ 
Generally  speaking,   in   most  cases  the  cost 
of   machinery  and   equipment  represents  at 
least  one-third  of  total  project  cost. 

We  are  fullv  aware  that  from  an  invest- 
ment point  of  view  the  amounts  and  po^^'b  « 
Earnings  involved   are   very    small  indeed   in 
relation  to  the  corpor.-.tlons  we  are  submit- 
ting this  proposal  to.  It  is  not  our  purpose  or 
our  intention  to  present  this  project  as  an 
attractive  business  proposition.  We  only  hope 
13  persuide  leading  businessmen  ""<!  'indus- 
trialists of  the  United  St.ates  to  participate 
in  a    program  that  will  promote  the  devel- 
opmei^t  of  basic  Industry  In  Latin  America 
on  a  sound  business  basis,  and  involving  a 
minimum  of  risk.  However,  since  private  en- 
terprise is  based  on  the  profit-motive,  it  is 
our    opinion    that    basic    industry    in    Latin 
America  should  be  developed  according  to  the 
same  principle.  By  providing  assistance  in  the 
form  of  an  investment  rather  than  a  dona- 
tion   United  States  corporations  would  help 
businessmen    in    Latin    America    develop    a 
deeper  sense  of  responsibility.  Bv  selling  their 
shares  on  the  local  market  after  the  business 
has  become  a  paying  ^"terprise.  the  United 
States  participants  will  make  an  additional 
contribution  to  the  investment  saving  proc- 
ess of  the  country  Involved  and  add  to  its  na- 

""-Si'Kfoiect    is   Simple,    sound,    involving 
a  minimum  of  risk  and  no  direct  responslbll- 
Itv   to   the   subscribing   corporations.   There 
s  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  effective 
if  carried  out.  The  proposed  organization  In 
coop^atlon  with  a  reputable  bank  In  Hous- 
ton would  handle  all  financial  and  technical 
aspects   The  bank  would  receive,  handle  and 
administer   all    funds,    and    account   to   the 
suS^cr  bers  for  all  expenditures  incurred  by 
the  organization.  The  organization  would  be 
responllble    for   carrying   out   the   technical 
and  administrative  functions,  and  superin- 
tend the  various  steps  necessary  for  bring- 
ing   the    new    businesses    into   existence.    It 
win    supervise    these    businesses    "ntll    thev 
reach  maturity  and  act  as  ^  Proxy  for  the 
United   States   participants.   Accordingly    it 
shall  also  handle  the  sale  of  their  shares.  The 
organization  will  also  arrange  training  pro- 
grams of  key  personnel  and  labor  of  Projected 
Lw     ventures.     These     training     programs 
should  preferably  take  place  In  the  United 
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states,   and   with   established   companies   in 
related  fields. 

CONCLUSION 

This  is  an  ambitious  project  but  by  no 
means  impossible.  The  probability  of  Its 
success  lies  in  Its  simplicity  It  entails  a 
■nav-as-vou-go"  policy,  barring  the  necessity 
of  large  investments,  possible  legal  repercxis- 
slons.  and  financial  risks.  It  makes  It  Possi- 
ble for  United  States  businesK  to  develop 
basic  industry  In  Latin  America  magnanl. 
mously.  thereby  overcoming  one  of  the  most 
formidable  barriers  to  private  Investment 
ibroad  The  barrier  that  equates  foreign  in- 
vestment with  •industrial  Imperialism"  or 
••colonialism*'.  ,,,  ,,  .„ 

This  project  provides  a  challenge  which  is 
matched  only  by  the  immensity  of  the  op- 
portunity and  the  urgency  of  the  need  to 
lace  it  and  to  act  A  challenpe  lor  United 
States  business  to  assist  the  peoples  of  Latin 
America  in  making  a  peaceful  and  demo- 
cratic revolution  which  will  transform  their 
countries  Into  the  Image  cf  thr  United  States 
of  America. 


A  New  National  Security  Strategy 

HON.  ROBERT  P  GRIFFIN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  March  (L  1968 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  speech  before 
the  Portland.  Oreti ,  City  Club,  by  the 
Honorable  Georpe  Romncy.  Governor  ol 
the  State  of  Michigan,  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  rcmarKS 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follow.'; : 

REMARKS  BY   OOV    GEORGE  ROMNEY.  PORTLAND 

CITY  Clvb.  Portland   Orkc 
Today  I  would  like  to  talk  about  certain 
aspects  of  our  national  security  and  defense 

''°The^defenBe  budget  lor  fiscal  year  1969  re- 
quested  by  the  Administration  amounts  to 
over  S79  billion  in  new  money  This  Is  43  per- 
cent of  the  largest  Federal  Budget  tn  history. 
We  have  spent  over  $310  billion  for  de- 
fense expenditures  in  the  past  five  years. 
Nearly  one  of  every  ten  Americans  owes  h  s 
lob  tb  the  defense  establishmeni  Approxi- 
mately   3.5    million    Americans    are    now    in 

military  service.  ,„t»,«,r. 

The    nuclear    weapon    and    the    lnt«con- 
tinental    ballistic   missile   have   dramatically 
mcreased  the  complexity  cf  military  strategy^ 
President    Elsenhower    cautioned    against 
the    acquisition    of    unwarranted    in«»cnce. 
whether  sought  or  unsought   by  a  military- 
industrial  complex.  ^,„„* 
But  Americans  have  been  and  are  rdtictant 
to    question    the    military    policies    ot    their 
ountry.  As  a  result,  the  military  establish- 
ment has  been  relatively  immune  trom  the 
traditional  checks  and  balances  of  our  demo- 
cratic society.  Rarely  does  r.  dissenting  vote 
appear  on  the  defense  budget  appropnatlon 

'"i*^belflvf  we  must  constantly  examine  our 
military  and  defense  policies  I  bel Icve  that 
all  Americans  have  the  responsibility  to  in- 
icrm  themselves,  debate  among  themselves 
and  consider  whether  we  are  moving  In  the 
direction  of  our  best  security  interests. 

1  am  concerned  that  our  military  power  too 
often  pursues  its  own  goals  and  fa»ls  to  con- 
form  to  and  support  the  "•tlmate  ixJlltical 
feoals  to  which  it  must  be  dedicated  and  di- 
rected Our  mllitarv  establishment  Is  so  large 
and  so  widely  deployed  that  it  has  become  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  control  It  is  capable  of 
get^ng  us  into  the  very  trouble  we  want  to 
avoid. 
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I  think  we  are  In  danger  of  losing  sight  of 
the  fact  that  US.  military  power  only  exlsU 
M  a  means  of  achieving  the  political  ends  of 
both  national  and  International  security, 
progress  and  peace  It  Is  not  an  end  In  Itself. 
This  Is  the  primary  respouslbUlty  of  the 
whole  society,  not  the  military  Itself,  al- 
though It  must  be  capable  of  cooperation. 
Our  overall  national  policies  have  failed  to 
adequately  define  and  direct  a  role  for  the 
military  component  which  is  responsive  to 
overall  exlstln?  conditions  and  challenges. 

We  must  learn  to  do  a  better  Job  of 
orchestrating  our  military  with  our  political, 
economic,  diplomatic,  and  spiritual  tools. 
Military  power  has  a  great  contribution  to 
m.%ke  when  bent  to  ultimate  naOonal  objec- 
Uves.  but  military  power  which  Is  not  har- 
nessed to  such  objective  Is  very  dangerous. 

Let  me  make  It  clear  that  the  strength  of 
our  military  establishment  Is  absolutely 
essential  to  our  national  health  and  strength. 
The  men  and  women  of  our  defense  estab- 
lishment serve  with  skill,  valor,  discipline 
and  dedication.  Without  a  strong  military 
establishment,  our  nation  would  be  less 
prosperous,  and  the  world  would  be  much 
le.ss  secure. 

We  must  continue  to  maintain  a  strong 
military  f^rce  of  land.  sea.  and  air  elements 
to  deter  wax  and  protect  our  security  from 
the  strategic  nuclear  level  down  to  the  In- 
surgency and  subversion  level,  until  other 
nations  show  the  desire,  along  with  us.  to 
move  In  a  more  rational  direction.  In  fact, 
ou-  vigilance  In  defense — Including  proper 
response  to  military  build-ups  by  our 
enemies — may  hasten  a  more  peaceful  world 
for  the  future. 

But  I  believe  we  can  make  the  contribu- 
tion of  our  defense  establishment  better  and 
more  effective. 

Today  I  would  like  to  Identify  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  some  unfortunate  conseqtiences 
of  a  defense  establishment  which  has  not 
been  adequately  encouraged  to  support  and 
secure  ultimate  national  political  goals.  And 
I  will  briefly  set  forth  some  proposals  In  the 
secu-ity  field  to  deal  with  these  problems. 

The  fact  Is  that  our  military  establish- 
ment hrvs  developed  a  momentum  of  Its  own. 
An  Internal  dynamic  fed  gtenerously  with 
personnel  and  resources  generates  commit- 
ments and  Ob  Igatlons  beyond  the  expecta- 
tions of  those  who  feed  It. 

I  believe  the  following  consequences  can 
be  traced  to  this  momentum  of  the  military 
sector ■ 

First,  we  have  been  unable  to  maintain  a 
perspective  between  our  military  require- 
ments and  domeetlc  needs.  We  have  been 
able  to  allocate  our  resources  well  within  the 
defense  area  but  we  do  not  know  how  to 
allocate  resources  between  defense  and  our 
other  national  needs. 

I  believe  that  we  have  a  clear  Imbalance 
between  defense  and  domestic  resource  con- 
centration. Critical  domestic  needs  are  ne- 
glected. 

We  And  it  easier  to  say  no  to  needy  chil- 
dren in  the  ghettos  than  we  do  to  those  ad- 
vocating new  weapons  systems. 

Second.  I  think  our  extensive  allocation  of 
men  and  resources  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense over  time  has  created  an  Imbalance  In 
the  policy  machinery  of  government.  Mili- 
tary options  tend  to  dominate  the  alterna- 
tives for  action  available  for  any  given  in- 
ternational problem.  Military  courses  of 
action  often  are  better  and  more  rapidly 
prepared  In  times  of  crisis;  military  contin- 
gency plans  more  extensive. 

We  need  to  give  hard  thought  to  how  this 
Imbalance  can  be  corrected.  Politic^,  eco- 
nomic, diplomatic  and  other  tools  of  national 
policy  should  be  more  fully  developed  and 
considered. 

Third,  our  military  establishment  tends  to 
serve  special  interests  and  generate  Its  own 
commitments. 

Our  over-Involvement  militarily  today  may 
be  aa  much  a  product  of  the  development  of 


great  capablllUea  for  Intervening,  and  the 
resulUng  readiness  to  Intervene,  as  It  Is  of 
conscious  and  deliberate  decision.  In  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  and  Plelku  incidents,  for  ex- 
ample, our  own  retaliatory  capacities  and 
eagerness  for  mlliury  response  may  have  dis- 
torted the  actual  situations  we  faced  as  weU 
as  our  perception  of  the  best  way  to  achieve 
our  long-term  political  goals. 

This  proclivity  for  military  action.  In  turn, 
has  made  us  overcommlted — stretched  too 
thin— around  the  world.  We  are  supposed  to 
maintain  strategic  divisions  for  rapid  de- 
ployment overseas  in  the  event  of  an  emer- 
gency, but  today  the  Army  does  not  have  one 
complete  Infantry  division  ready  for  immedi- 
ate deployment  overseas  in  the  event  of  a 
crlsU  outside  of  Vietnam. 

We  have  already  had  one  reserve  call-up. 
We  faoe  the  prospect  of  a  general  mobiliza- 
tion this  year  to  meet  our  troop  needs  in 
Vietnam.  We  have  been  too  Impulsive  In  our 
reactions  to  trouble  abroad,  we  have  not  fully 
reconciled  our  response  with  our  capacity, 
and  this  is  the  result. 

Fourth,  we  have  not  been  able  to  effectively 
keep  our  vast  military  network  under  ef- 
fective control. 

The  Pueblo  Incident  Is  .-t  recent  example. 
Why  was  this  sensitive  activity  being  under- 
taken at  a  time  of  obvious  crisis  in  Korea? 
Who  was  the  highest  Administration  official 
who  directly  approved  of  its  mission?  How 
can  a  military  commander  send  the  nuclear 
aircraft  carrier  Enterprise  Into  Korean  wat- 
ers, escalating  the  direct  national  commit- 
ment of  the  United  States,  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  President? 

Many  low-ranking  officials  have  the  capa- 
bility to  create  crisis  and  take  risks  which 
Involve  the  security  of  the  United  States 
without  the  knowledge  of  accountable  of- 
ficials. 

There  are  other  examples  where  our  mili- 
tary power  has  not  been  kept  coordinated 
with  other  components  of  foreign  policy,  and 
has  therefore  tended  to  pursue  its  own  goals 
at  the  expense  of  the  ultimate  political  ob- 
jectives. The  bombing  of  Hanoi  in  December 
of  1966  right  in  the  middle  of  delicate  diplo- 
matic peace  initiatives,  for  instance,  de- 
stroyed those  Initiatives.  And  the  Intrusion 
into  Cambodian  territory  by  U.S.  ground 
forces  directly  following  the  Bowles  mission 
to  reassure  Prince  Sihanouk  of  our  restraint 
cast  serious  doubt  on  the  sincerity  of  that 
mission  or  our  competency  to  fulfill  our 
pledges. 

I  believe  a  thorough  review  of  our  total 
command  and  control  procedures  for  our  en- 
tire millUry  policy  is  in  order  If  our  mili- 
tary establishment  is  to  be  capable  of  the 
discipline  and  restraint  needed  to  truly  ad- 
vance stability  and  jjeace  and  avoid  contrib- 
uting unintentionally  to  instability  and  the 
chances  for  war. 

A  final  consequence  has  been  an  absence 
of  non-military  Inputs  Into  unconventional, 
warfare  situations. 

The  result  has  been  that  the  United 
States  does  not  have  an  effective  strategy 
to  cope  with  subversion.  Insurgency,  and 
guerrilla  warfare  We  have  not  had  a  uni- 
fied, multidimensional  approach  which  deals 
with  all  the  elemente  of  such  conflict.  We 
have  been  insensitive  and  shortsighted  to  the 
social,  political  and  psychological  aspects  of 
Kuerrllla  warfare  and  iu  Impact  on  the  civil- 
ian population.  We  have  too  often  tried  to 
solve  human  problems  with  military  hard- 
ware— with  bombs  and  guns,  destroying 
cities  and  their  inhablUnts  allegedly  to  de- 
fend them. 

We  need  a  broad-scale  re-evaluatlon  of 
our  approach  to  insurgency  and  guerrilla  war- 
fare. We  need  to  Inject  Imagination,  Innova- 
tion, and  human  understanding  Into  the 
formulation  of  a  fundamentally  new 
strategy. 

These  five  consequences  have  gone  too 
long  Ignored  and  unchallenged  They  require 
a  new  approach  to  tl»e  use  of  ovu  military 


establishment  so  that  It  may  directly  and 
continuously  contribute  to  overall  American 
foreign  policy  objectives  and  performance. 
No  military  activity  should  occ\ir  outside  of 
our  overall  foreign  policy  strategy. 

The  crucial  test  we  face  today  Is  whether 
we  can  put  together  the  disparate  elements 
that  make  up  all  the  components  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy— military,  economic,  diplo- 
matic   and    political— Into    an    Integrated, 

unified  whole. 

Let  me  cBer  some  proposals  In  the  security 
field  to  deal  with  these  problems  I  have 
raised. 

First  and  foremost,  every  citizen  must  in- 
sure through  his  elected  representatives  that 
the  spirit  and  letter  of  our  Constitution  Is 
followed  on  declalons  by  the  United  States 
Government  to  Initiate  either  general  or 
limited  hostilities  In  foreign  countries. 

I  think  it  is  clear  that  we  have  not  lived 
up  to  the  intent  of  our  Pounding  Fathers 
m  the  process  by  which  we  became  Involved 
in  Vietnam.  A  questionable  definition  of  In- 
terests generated  commitments  and  Involve- 
ment without  sufficient  consultation,  debate 
and  guidance  from  the  Congress, 

The  Congress,  in  l-etrospect,  appears  to  be- 
lieve It  should  have  played  a  more  careful 
and  deliberate  role  In  evaluating  the  conse- 
quences and  ImpllcaUons  of  our  Increasing 
Involvement  in  Vietnam. 

The  President,  of  course,  carries  a  special 
responsibility  under  the  Constitution.  Crises 
in  today's  modern  age  where  time  Is  so  crucial 
often  requires  rapid  action  for  effective 
prosecution  of  our  interests.  This  makes  it 
imperative  that  the  Chief  Executive  devise 
new  and  rapid  me«ins  to  consult  and  collab- 
orate with  Congress  prior  to  critical  decUlons. 
There  Is.  however,  absolutely  no  Justifica- 
tion for  the  President  to  exercise  the  powers 
of  a  King. 

Compliance  with  the  spirit  and  letter  of 
the  Constitution  Is  an  absolute  reqiUrement 
to  our  national  security,  prosperity,  and  In- 
tegrity. I  pledge  that  If  I  were  President  I 
would  conscientiously  fulfill  my  Constitu- 
tional responsibilities. 

Second,  we  must  work  to  reduce  the  dan- 
gers of  nuclear  war  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Our  primary  reliance  for  dealing  with  the 
posslbUlty  of  a  nuclear  attack  against  the 
United  States  must  be  to  maintain  an  offen- 
sive retaliatory  capacity  which  will  deter  any 
aggressor  from  attacking  us.  Both  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  now  have  such 
a  capability  to  hit  back  with  unacceptable 
damage  to  lives  and  Industry  of  any  surprise 
attacker. 

We  must  also  realize  that  there  Is  a  cru- 
cial interaction  among  strategic  strike  forces. 
An  Increase  in  defensive  forces  by  one  side 
means  that  the  other  must  Increase  Its  offen- 
sive forces  to  make  sure  It  can  get  through 
the  defensive  screen  of  the  other,  and  vice 
versa.  When  this  happens,  you  have  an  arms 

race. 

I  was  pleased  to  receive  the  recent  report 
that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  apparently  limiting 
her  antl-balllsUc  missile  system  to  the  Mos- 
cow area.  This  may  be  an  encouraging  sign 
that  win  enable  the  two  superpowers  to  take 
a  first  step  toward  more  formal  controls  on 
strategic  offensive  anjl  defensive  armaments. 

To  encourage  such  a  development,  the 
United  States  should  endeavor  to  limit  the 
expansion  of  the  recently  announced  limited 
$5  bllUon  expenditure  for  missile  defense 
aimed  at  a  Chinese  threat.  And  we  should 
not  waver  In  pressing  for  talks  with  the 
USSR  that  could  produce  effective  control 
on  offensive  and  defensive  armamenU. 

We  must  also  place  a  high  priority  on  im- 
proving communications  among  nuclear 
powers,  both  quantitatively  and  quaUtatlvely. 
Miscalculation  remains  as  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  potentials  for  nuclear  war  In  to- 
day's world.  It  is  critically  Important  that 
nuclear  powers  move  In  the  direction  of  mak- 
ing their  deterrent  posture  and  strategic 
assumptions  clear  to  other  nuclear  powers 
to  lessen  the  danger  of  miscalculation. 
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Third,  at  the  level  of  regional  conflict, 
thwe  are  several  steps  which  can  be  taken, 
^e  united  States,  should  step  up  Its  ac- 
twmes  in  Support  of  the  non-proliferation 
t  eaty  now  Sr  consideration  in  Geneva^ 
Thfs  treaty  is  not  without  difficult  problems 
In^ll  not'an  absolute  guarantee  of  con^ol 
nver  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons,  but  It 
win  encour'Lge  restraint  and  definitely  serves 

"  Anomerarea  of  fruitful  activity  for  the 
Unl^  Stales  Is  In  encour^lng  re^onal 
initiatives  toward  greater  stability   and  se 

^"^new  examination  of  possible  reciprocal 
uclear^d   zone   In    Latin   America    Is   an 

•  nrt  Koclal  level  In  Southeast  Asia. 
*'  wl^ust  a!so  act  to  deter  and  limit  con- 
Ale^  at  the  regional  level  t»-°"8^.  J^^f^  X/. 
trol  Of  conventional  armameilts.  This  is  par 
tSlarly  important  In  the  Middle  E^t.Aa 
uncontrolled  conventional  armaments  race 
IS  a  major  contributor  to  Instability  In  this 

"we  need  to  renew  our  efforts  to  work  out 
some  mechanism  for  conventional  arm^  <;0^- 
tr^s  We  must  work  over  the  long-range  to 
educe  overseas  arms  supply  and  sales^  Mili- 
tary expenditures  often  serve  to  encourage 
arms'a^ces  and  drain  resources  from  crucial 

'^'^SHr"' sanations,  such  as  in  Europe, 
wh^:  mlUtary  assistance  to  alUes  enhances 

regional  stability  and  se<="'"y„J^^It,i."! 
other  instances,  such  as  providing  soph^tl- 
cated  weapons  and  naval  vessels  to  Latin 
Amerlcl,  which  will  work  against  regional 
sUbUlty  and  should  be  ^'"■ta^  «*;^„,^  ^-i-.. 
Fourth  the  U.S.  must  act  wtlh  more  seiec- 
tlvuy  restraint,  and  carefully  tailored  meas- 
ures to  deter  and  control  low-level  tl^eats  of 
confilct  which  do  not  pose  a  direct  threat  to 
the  U  S  ,  but  can  affect  U.S.  Interests. 

The  United  States  Is  too  inclined  to  respond 
by  direct  Intervention  at  this  level  of  threat^ 
Z  Vietnam  shows  us.  U.S.  Intervention  on  Its 
own  behalf  or  on  the  behalf  of  an  ally  Is 
more  iikely  to  raise  the  stakes  In  the  confilct 
rather  than  to  cool  It  off  or  control  It. 

I  believe  that  eventually  the  answer  lies  In 
Dlaclne  ereater  priority  and  Investment  on 
fnternltfonal  and  regional  multlnaUonal  In- 
stitutions for  keeping  the  peace^  "^^^1,^°; 
to  prove  we  will  not  meet  each  threat  or 
actual  crisis  all  by  ourselves  but  that  we  wUl 
strongly  support  and  participate  In  coopera- 
tive peace-keeping  organizations. 

I  believe  the  U.S.  should  propose  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  limited  standing  Peace-keeplng 
force  in  the  United  Nations.  Such   a  force 
might  be  limited  to  10.000  troops  over  a  five 
to  ten  year  time  period.  It  ^o^ld  comeunder 
the    primary    Jurisdiction    of    the    Security 
Council  and  could  be  supplemented  In  times 
of  active  crisis  by  national  troop  contingents. 
The  US    could  contribute  with  technical 
support  rather  than  combat  troops.  Commu- 
nications, logistics,  transport,  and  reconnais- 
sance and  surveillance  materiel  are  areas  in 
which   the   U.S.   could   make   a   substantial 
contribution— along    with    tenacious    diplo- 
matic backing- to  help  provide  the  crucial 
underpinning  for  such  a  lorce. 

Financing  would  be  a  major  difficulty  but 
should  not  be  allowed  to  be  an  Insuperable 
obstacle,  and  the  U.S.  should  take  a  positive 
attitude  toward  sharing  In  the  costs. 

consideration  of  a  United  Nations  peace 
force  should  not  inhibit  consideration  of 
multinational  peace-keeping  activities  on  a 
regional  basis.  The  two  would  be  comple- 
mentary. . ^.v,- 

In  summary,  the  time  has  come  for  the 
US  to  deal  with  the  adverse  consequences 
cf  our  large  military  establishment. 

The  new  security  strategy  that  I  have  pro- 


noMd  here  wUl  not  be  easy  to  follow.  It  Is 
^to  turn  to  additional  mlliUry  hardware 
r^Umes  of  threate  from  our  opponents.  It 
IS  ea^^  to  turn  to  U.S.  mUltary  action  In  times 

°^lut'l  believe  we  have  the  Pattence  and  the 
foresight  to  invest  In  our  long-range  Intereste 
rather  than  being  lulled  by  short-term  gal^^ 
I  believe  we  have  the  patience  and  foresight 
to  restrain  the  refiex  urge  ^^^^-.^^^^^^^ 
take  over  each  transient  threat  in  favor 
S  tniuatlves  for  shared  International  sta- 
bllltv  in  a  world  longing  for  peace. 

I  have  faith  that  the  American  people  will 
recoenlze  the  need  for  this  kind  of  leader- 
ship N^e  of  us  wants  this  generation  to  be 
known  as  the  generation  of  missiles,  fears, 
warTnd  lack  of  vision.  I  think  thta  genera- 
Uon  wants  to  be  known  as  those  Americans 
Who  wOTkId  hardest  and  most  effectively  for 
a  lasting  peace. 


Gold  Reserves 


HON.  BENJAMIN  B.  BLACKBURN 

or   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  6,  1968 
Mr  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
you  may  recall,  I  introduced  an  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  14743  when  the  House  de- 
bated and  passed  the  administration  bill 
to   remove    the    cover   from    our   gold 

'"^ncethat  time,  the  Geisinger  In(U- 
rator  respected  financial  publication 
publl^hS  STxroy.  Ohio,  by  Mr.  William 
Robert  Geisinger.  reported  on  the  devel- 
oping world  interest  in  our  gold,  and  i 
include  that  portion  of  the  report  deal- 
ing with  the  gold  crisis  into  the  Con- 
gressional RECORD  for  the  information 
of  my  colleagues,  as  foUows: 

As  you  know,  on  November  7.  1967  the 
OI  issued  a  special  Monetary  Ci^sU  Warning 
which  was  soon  followed  by  the  Br^'s"  i^' 
vaTuatirn  of  the  Pound  on  November  18th^ 
What  you  may  not  have  realized  was  how 
cic^  the  U.S.A.  came  to  being  devalued 
L^luntlrlly  had  the  Crisis  conUnued^By 
November  24th  Ten  Tons  of  Gold  were 
needed  to  support  Gold  Prices  on  the  Paris 
Market  Fortunately  for  the  U.S.A.  when 
^ri  Blessing  of  the  German  Federal  Reserve 
^stem^arled  of  the  sltuaUon  he  called  a 
secret  meeting  of  the  European  Central 
S  in  mnkf urt  to  study  ways  In  wh^ch 
to  support   the   key    reserve   currency-the 

^°ncmentally.  similar  meetings  had  been 
called  four  times  to  support  the  Pound  n 
1967  before  It  was  beyond  help^  TJie  Gold 
Pool  "sold"  about  1.5  billions  of  Gold  bull  on 
during  this  crisis,  with  U.S.A.  contributing 
nelr^y  1  BllUon  of  It.  Nearly  2  billion  of  Gold 
moved  nto  private  hands  during  this  period 
U  WM  touched  off  by  a  loss  of  confidence  in 
the  U  S  Dollar.  Had  it  continued,  the  xv  hole 
Inte?n!tlonal  Monetary  scheme  of  things 
would  have  been  endangered.  ,,„„„^.,„ 

While  somewhat  better,  oyr  Monetary 
PoTltion  stands  between  the  Devil  and  the 
Sp  Blu^lea,  for  our  Own  Money  Manners 
vrtsh  congress  to  remove  the  25%  Gold  Back 
mrrequlrement  lor  our  Currency  In  order  to 
pay  our  Foreign  Short  Term  Indebtedne^ 
What  do  they  intend  to  replace  Gold  with? 
Nothing,  but  the  overall  naming  power  o^the 
U  S  A   to  sell  products  abroad  more  cheaply 

than  w".re  doing  at  the  '^^'^^'^^^^^"^^sTt.a: 
we  have  a  Balance  of  Payments  DeflcU  ^Uua 
tlon  Right  now  we  have  the  U.S.  Earning 
Power  plus  Gold  Reserves,  so  we  move  one 
moTe  step  toward  Total  Collapse  by  becoming 
DeSnd^nt  upon  the  Fates  to  never  send  Ad- 


versity our  way  again,  when  we  remove  the 
Gold  Currency  restrictions. 

Some  of  our  Money  Managers  feel  that 
GoM  U  a  Stone  Age  Belle,  but  somehow 
99  4%  of  the  people  of  the  World  want  It 
Semsewes  It  stUl  has  Universal  Demand 
and  AccepUnce.  .    ^ 

However,  the  Real  Danger  lies  In  the  fact 
that  once  all  of  our  Gold  Reserves  (cash  be- 
tween   nations)     becomes    the    Property    of 
otoers  physically  we.   as  a  Nation,  lose  the 
Fmanclal    initiative    to    control    our    own 
Destiny  In  essence,  we  become  International 
Blears  always  dependent  upon  the  Good  or 
fn'wTu  of  Ho\  Uoney  which  stays  here  in 
USA   because  of  ever  increasing  High  Inter 
^t  Rates,  and  nothing  else.  We  are  akin  to 
fTe  sorcerer's  Apprentice  having  stirred  up 
PorcL  beTnd  oi.r  Control  by  Over-spending 
!nd  t^  many  Deficits  requiring  Increases  in 
the  Supply  of  "Credit"  money  Internal  y. 

Because  we  used  the  Tremendous  Gold  Re- 
ser^we  had  acquired  In  War  11  to  expand 
ntl.  the  Trade  of  the  World  olten  with  In- 
nationarv  help,  we  were  able  to  buy  up  a 
i^eTt  number'^of  foreign  companies  as  sub- 
sidiaries of  those  here.  This  has  gone  on  not 
v^fthout  some  good  to  the  Host  Countries  but 
the  Sizable  Holdings  are  now  endangering 
their  own  independent  existence  as  Nations 
?kiy  aTe  becoming  seriously  Frightened  at 
our  lack  of  Hnancial  responsibility  as  hUtor- 

'^^lirthe\'S!fby  Which  some  of  the  enemies 
of  US.A.  intend  to  isolate  U.S  from  the 
WorM.  is  to  deny  us  the  Power  to  Trade  at 
will  by  Absolute  Contiol  of  the  GoK^  Sup--^ 
Dlies  If  they  can  Isolate  us  from  Soijtto" 
Africa's  75  v/of  the  World's  new  Gold  an- 
nuany  by  any  means  and  take  our  own  sup- 
ply from  us-they.  not  us.  .-.re  Masters  of  the 
Trade  In  the  World  including  our  owii. 

our  own  Personal  Investment  Policies  re- 
quire that  we  face  facts  as  they  are  not  as 
we  wish  them  tc  be.  It  is  time  for  clear  and 
7L7ious  thinking  during  the  Terrible  Period 
which  History  Is  handing  us. 


Hite-Barkhardt  Scandal 

HON.  STROmThURMOND 

OF   SOtJTH     CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  March  6.  1968 
Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  news- 
naper  reports  recently  disclosed  that  two 
KSS  sifaried  employees  of  the  State  De- 
partment.hal  been  assigned  to  no  duUes 
whatsoever  for  the  past  16  months.  Not 
only  had  they  not  been  assigned  duties 
??r  their  pay.  but  they  wej-e  a'so  insta  led 
in  filthy,  rat-infested  offices  in  a  build- 
ing which  long  ago  was  designated  to 
be  torn  down.  In  fact,  they  were  the  last 
two  remaining  employees  working  in  the 

^"Remlrkable  as  these  facts  may  appear, 
they  are  not  surprising  when  one  dis- 
covers that  the  two  employees  were  asso- 
dates  of  Mr.  Otto  Otepka,  who  has  been 
the  subject  of  a  vindictive  carnpai^ 
against  him  by  the  Secretair  of  State  be- 
cause of  his  cooperation  with  the  Senate 
Snal  Securit?  Subcommittee.  The  two 
men  in  question,  Harry  M.  Hite  and  Ed- 
win A.  Burkhardt.  both  security  special- 
ists, also  testified  in  support  of  Mr. 
Stepka  before  the  Senate  Internal  Se- 
curity Subcommittee. 

These  conditions  were  recently  com- 
mented upon  in  a  fine  summary  editorial 
by  the  State  newspaper  in  Columbia  S_a 
The  interest  in  this  case,  as  shown  in  this 
editorial,  shows  that  my  State,  and  all 
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sections  of  the  country  are  becoming 
amused  by  the  security  scandal  which 
exists  in  the  State  Department. 

The  State  editorial  states: 

The  whole  Hlte-Burkhardt-Otepka  mess  U 
going  to  plague  the  Johnson  Administration 
this  year 

I  for  one.  do  not  intend  to  let  the 
Johnson  administration  get  away  with 
this  case  unscathed.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  State  newspaper  for  Its  alertness  and 
mterest  on  behalf  of  the  Nation's  internal 
.security,  and  I  highly  recommend  this 
editorial  to  all  my  colleagues. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  editorial  -Living  In  State" 
be  inserted  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks 
in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

as  follows. 

Living  in  Statz 

Adjoining  the  new  $4«  million  State  De- 
partment building  Is  an  older  strxicture 
known  M  Annex  No  1.  It  has  been  con- 
demned  andia  scheduled  to  be  demolished 

For  the  pMt  16  months,  two  State  Depart- 
ment officers— friends  of  former  chief  se- 
curity evaluator  Otto  P  Otepka— have  been 
required  to  work  in  rat-Infested  Annex  No. 
I.  alone. 

Today,  thanks  to  Senator  John  J.  Wil- 
liams and  Rep  H  R.  Gross,  both  men  have 
been  reinstated,  ottered  new  assignments, 
and  transferred  to  livable  offices 

Hairy  M  Hlte  and  Edwin  A.  Burkhardt 
testified  in  Otto  Otepkas  behalf  before  the 
Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee. 
ShorUy  tiiereafter.  their  jobs  were  abolished 
and  the  two  men  were  transferred  to  Annex 
No.  1.  „     ^ 

••I  invite  the  entire  Senate  and  the  Wash- 
ington press  to  visit  this  Junk  tilled,  de- 
serted building.-  Senator  Williams  told  the 
S«n.iie.  "Alter  a  long  search.  I  found  these 
two  men  hidden  In  a  comer  office.  They  have 
had  no  work  assignments  since  October. 
1966.  and  their  repeated  request*  for  work 
have  been  Ignored." 

Rep.  Gross  sidd:  "No  one  who  has  not  seen 
the  utterly  appalling  conditions  which  sur- 
rounded Hlte  and  Burkhardt  could  possibly 
believe  that  thev  were  ordered  by  officials  of 
the  United  States  government.  There  are 
absolutely  no  excuses  for  this  unspeakable 
disgrace  ■ 

A  report  Issued  by  the  Senate  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee  states: 

These  men  (have  been  placed)  in  quar- 
ters which  cannot  even  be  compared  to  a 
hovel  .  .  .  Windows  do  not  have  locks. 
Cardboard  covers  panes  of  glass  to  keep  out 
the  cold.  Restroom  condlUons  are  filthy 

"With  all  this,  these  two  career  civil  serv- 
lc«  employes  remain  the  last  two  individuals 
on  their  floor  of  a  building  which  Is  sched- 
uled to  be  demolished  within  a  very  short 
time.  Will  this  be  '^^e  way  to  get  rid  oi 
them— by  razing  the  building  with  these 
two  men  still  inside? 

Less  than  48  hours  after  thai  report  ap- 
j)eared.  Hlte  and  Burkhardt  were  offered  new 
MAlgnments,  and  Rep.  Gross  announced  that 
"beads  are  going  to  roll  over  this." 

Indeed,  a  chorus  of  indignation  has  only 
Jtisl  begun  to  swell  in  Congress.  And.  sooner 
or  later,  someone  is  bound  to  ask:  "What 
son  of  a  State  Department  have  we  got.' 
Since  when  are  government  employees  to 
be  penalized  for  tesulylng  before  Cbngres- 
slonal  committees?" 

Already,  requests  have  been  made  directly 
to  President  Johnson  lo  reinstate  Otto  Otep- 
ka  himself,  over  Dean  Rusk>  h^ad.  Dean 
Rusk  has  said  that  Otepka  could  never  be 
reinstated  "as  long  .^s  I  am  Secretary  of 
State."    Some    members    of    Congress    have 


countered    by    saying.    "AU    right;    but    how 
long  are   you  going  to  remain  Secretary  of 

State?" 

The  whole  HIte-Burkhardt-Otepka  mess  is 
going  to  plague  the  Johnson  administration 
this  year.  For,  as  Rep.  Gross  has  said,  "Some 
of  us  in  Congress  are  not  going  to  let  this 
matter  rest." 


The  Eadaacered  Specie*  Act 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  6.  1968 
Mrs  BOLTON  Mr  Speaker,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries has  reported  H.R.  11618.  the  En- 
dangered Species  Act,  and  it  will  come 
before  us  In  the  near  future. 

Recently  I  received  a  report  from  Mrs. 
H  P.  Bingham.  Jr..  of  Hobe  Sound.  Fla., 
entitled  Alligators  Are  Important  to 
Florida— Help  Save  Them."  Mrs.  Bing- 
ham wrote  this  from  articles  and  clip- 
pings which  she  had  saved  for  years, 
and  she  read  it  to  a  meeting  of  the  Jupi- 
ter Island  Garden  Club  as  part  of  a 
conservation  report. 

This  report  on  the  Florida  alligators 
Is  one  of  the  best  arguments  I  have 
seen   in   support   of   H.R.    11618.   I   in- 
clude it  herewith  as  part  of  my  remarks: 
Alligators  A»e  Important  to  Florida 

Help  Savt  Them 
The  early  Spanish  explorers  In  Florida 
sent  home  lurid  descriptions  of  the  "Terrible 
Uzards"  thev  found  there  In  those  days 
alligators  in'  almost  unbeUevable  numbers 
existed  as  far  north  as  the  Carollnas  and 
west  to  the  Rio  Grande.  An  explorer  In  the 
1700s  reported  that  the  huge  reptiles,  some 
of  them  20  feet  long,  were  so  thick  In 
Florida's  St.  John  River  he  could  have 
crossed  the  broad  stream  walking  on  their 
backs  He  complained  their  bellowing  and 
grunting  kept  him  awake  at  night. 

Alligators  are  of  the  lizard  family,  and 
are  also  found  today  In  the  swamps  of 
Georgia  and  the  bayous  of  Louisiana  and— 
the  strangest  riddle  of  all  to  the  biologists— 
along  the  banks  of  the  Yangtze  River  In 
China.  The  small  so-called  alligators  sold 
as  pets  are  the  Caymans.  Imported  from 
South  America  and  the  West  Indies. 

For  a  time  It  seemed  that  the  alligator, 
beaten  back  by  civilization  and  hunted  for 
his  hide,  might  follow  the  passenger  pigeon 
Into  oblivion.  So  great  was  the  demand  for 
alligator  skins  that  a  quarter  of  a  mUllon 
beasts  were  killed  every  year.  In  the  late^ 
1940s,  however,  Florida  lawmakers  placed 
restrictions  on  the  slaughter.  They  also  made 
It  unlawful  to  sell  baby    gators  for  pets. 

In  the  wllds  the  perils  of  gator  life  begin 
before  birth.  A  mother  alligator  builds  a  nest 
two  or  three  feet  high  of  rotting  vegetation. 
There  in  the  late  spring  she  deposits  30  to 
50  eggs;  warmth  from  the  sun  and  the  de- 
caying vegetable  matter  incubates  the  eggs 
for  many  weeks.  Mother  does  not  Just  snooze 
during  this  period.  She  guards  her  nest  from 
raccoons  and  other  egg  fancying  animals. 
When  the  eggs  hatch  the  gators  make  strange 
grunting  noises.  Their  mother  tears  off  the 
top  of  the  nest  and  allows  them  to  escape. 
The  offspring  have  a  hard  time  for  a  year, 
as  they  must  dodge  and  hide.  They  are  prey 
to  herons,  otters,  snakes,  raccoons  and  others. 
Large  alligators  swallow  them  too.  Their 
father  has  no  Interest  in  them  except  for 
food.  Young  alligators  left  to  forage  for  them- 
selves live  on  insects,  mice,  frogs  and  fish. 

At  the  age  of  five    gators  are  mature  and 
approaching  a  length  of  six  feet;   from  this 


time  on  he  can  be  a  dangerous  beast.  They 
become  brazen  in  their  approach  and  to 
tease  them  Is  to  invite  disaster.  Gators  are 
not  the  slow-moving,  sluggish  creatures  they 
appear  to  be.  but  can  strike  with  lightning 
speed  An  angry  gator  hisses  and  goes  for  his 
enemy  with  a  short  fast  lunge.  Its  mouth 
wide  open  Gators  find  pigs  and  dogs  a  very 
satisfactory  food  and  there  are  reporte  that 
women  and  children  have  been  attacked  A 
third  of  an  alligator's  weight  Is  In  his  mas- 
sive, muscular  Wll  With  one  swing  of  this 
appendage  a  large  'gator  can  upset  a  boat, 
knock  a  man  down  or  break  a  leg.  In  swim- 
ming the  alligator  propels  Itself  with  his  tall. 
and  few  animals  can  match  Its  speed  under 
water. 

Although  we  do  not  wish  to  have  grown 
alligators  as  pets,  they  are  most  Important  to 
our  Florida  wildlife  They  eat  dead  creatures; 
rattlesnakes,  garfish,  insects,  and  most  Im- 
portant, make  water  holes  during  the  dry 
season  and  in  times  of  drought,  whereby  all 
other  animals  can  survive.  Gators  are  essen- 
tial to  the  Everglades  Their  pools  also  harbor 
little  flsh  called  gambusla,  which  swim  out 
when  the  summer  rains  flood  the  Glades  to 
eat  mosquito  larvae.  Gators  .ire  not  only 
essential  to  the  birds,  wild  animals,  and  fish 
of  the  Everglades,  many  ranchers  have  been 
persuaded  to  restock  drled-up  land  with 
alligators  The  result— water  for  cattle  and 
greener  pastures. 

Poaching  Is  still  a  serloi.s  problem  In  Flor- 
ida. It  Is  estimated  that  there  are  one  thou- 
sand poachers  in  southern  Florida  alone.  It 
Is  also  reported  that  over  one  thousand  alli- 
gators were  killed  in  the  Everglades  National 
Park  last  year    Not  even  the  sanctuary  of  a 
national  park  is  able  to  stop  the  ever-dollar- 
hungry    poacher.    The   main   demand    Is   for 
ladles'   shoes    and    purses    Skins   sell   for   as 
high  as  $6  50  a  foot  Trade  In  the  Miami  mar- 
ket alone  Is  estimated  at  a  million  dollars  a 
year   The  public  should  be  educated  to  the 
seriousness  of   this  slaughter,  and  refuse  to 
buy  any  products  made  from  nlllgators.  Also 
It  Is  meet  Important  that  we  write  congress- 
men from  our  home  states— rfq\iestlng  that 
they  act  favorably  on  Bill  HR    11618  Intro- 
duced   to   the   House  of   Representatives  on 
July  20,  1967  by  Mr.  Lennon.  which  Includes 
the  prevention  of  Interstate  shipment  of  rep- 
tiles, amphibians  and  other  v^ildlife  contrary 
to  state  law.  This  Bill  would  Impose  a  large 
fine  or  imprisonment  on  offenders. 

Also,  it  might  be  advisable  to  write  the 
Presdent  and  Secretary  Udall. 


Caveat  Lector? 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  GRIFFIN 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNIVED  STATES 
Wednesday,  March  6.  1968 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  in  a  re- 
cent column.  David  S.  Broder.  the  dis- 
tinguished political  reporter  for  the 
Washington  Post,  took  a  thoughtful  look 
at  the  role  of  newsmen  in  political  cam- 
paigns. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
column  be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Reporters  Closest  to  Romnev  Were  Among 
Most  Surprised 
(By  David  S.  Broder) 
The  news  stories  describing  George  Rom- 
r.eys  withdrawal  from  the  Republican  presi- 
dential race  as  a  stunning  surprise  were  ac- 
curate, as  far  as  they  went    but  they  told 
only  half  of  It.  The  reporters  who  had  cov- 
ered  Romney — mvself   Included— thought   it 
was  quite  literally  the  last  thing  in  the  world 


.,«  would  do.  Even  those  of  us  who  had 
bt.n  •  Romney-watchlng-'  since  his  Am  cam- 
paign for  Governor  of  Michigan  in  1962  l>e- 
lieved  he  would  carry  his  pursuit  of  the 
oresldency  to  the  bitter  end— and  then  per- 
haps have^o  be  dragged  protesting  from  the 

"'"T'hat  epic  mlsjudgment  Is  worth  pondering 
foMt  IS  distinctly  relevant  to  a  larger  pn^cess 
and  problem  As  Martin  Nolan  of  The  Re- 
porter magazine  has  pointed  °ut,Jhe  press 
has  tried  and  sometimes  succeeded  In  pre 
pmDtlne  the  right  to  decide  who  has  or  does 
notCv^eth"e  credentials  to  be  considered  for 
the  Presidency.  In  the  light  of  experience  It 
is  fair  to  question  how  good  the  press's  Judg- 

'"^Romney's  decision  was  made  quite  calmly 
..nd  dispassionately.  Those  involved  say  he 
slrnplv  examined  the  evidence  of  tiie  Impend- 
mT  failure  of  the  most  important  enterprise 
of  his  life  and  decided  without  histrionics  to 
seaside  and  give  his  party  the  opportunity 

^%'o"t^nTwalS"eclslon  stunning  in  Its 
co^l    reasonableness    but    sb    was    Romney  s 

manner  of  announcing  It  Inde^d-^^^'t  "  '  a 
behavior  during  what  must  have  been,  for  a 
proud  man.  a  traumaUc  72  hours  was  exem- 
plary, several  of  his  intimates  were  anxlo^ 
to  shift  the  blame  for  the  f''"""  ,^°  °";"^^ 
but  there  was  no  bitterness  or  recrimination 
or  evS  of  responslblUty  in  ^^^^^so^ 
words.  Just  a  breathtaklngly  Practical  ^«^^: 
sion  to  lace  the  facts  and  do  what  they  re- 

''"wSt  was  there  in  the  portrait  of  Romney 
thkt  emerged  from  six  years  of  intensive  press 
coveraTe  ?hat  prepared  the  Pubi*^  or  th  s 
kind  of  performance?  Damned  little.  This 
R^nney  was  certainly  not  "brainwashed, 
f^  incapable  of  distinguishing  appearance 
from  reality  or  of  reasoning  from  evidence 
rrconclus'lon.  Those  who  thought  that^ane 
word  epitomized  the  man  missed  the  mark 

''''so  T^^'dld  those  Of  us  who  saw  him  as  a 
revTva  i^t' Whose  mes^anlc  streak  would  keep 
him  running   for  President   long  after   the 
quest  had  been  proved  futile. 
^  Even  those  of  us  who  knew  there  w^  an- 
other  dimension   to   Romney-that   he   had 
performed  In  Michigan,  ..s  WllUam  Shannon 
^-rote,  not  as  a  mystic  but  as  a  •'shrewd,  hard- 
headed,   reasonably   P^ag^*"^,  P°""^,^!frae- 
dld  not  believe  that  in  the  crunch  his  prag 
matlsm  would  override  his  missionary  zeal. 
But  we  were  wrong. 

This  is  not  intended  as  an  apology  to 
i,.3?nev  His  language  too  frequently  ob- 
fcuTJ^  his  real  mlanlng.  and  he  contributed 
To  hU  own  defeat.  No  one  can  re^onabg 
argue  that  failure  In  pre -convention  tests 
auKurs  well  for  success  as  a  President. 

1^  on  a  crucial  matter  the  press  also 
fall^  Everyone  knows  that  no  President  can 
a^^me^rro^But  if  we  have  ^earned  anythmg 
from  the  expensive  lessons  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs 
.nTvietnam,  it  is  tiiat  crucial  measure  of  a 
president  Is  whether  he  can  admit  error  ..nd 
chSge  course.  From  the  flood  of  words  wrl- 
terabout  George  Romney.  voters  ought  to 
have  discovered  that  he  was  a  man,  who 
would  not  let  his  pride  dictate  to  his  pru- 
dence. I  do  not  think  they  learned  that. 

Nor  is  this  an  isolated  case.  I  ^^how  ofjew 
reporters  involved  In  covering  the  1964  cam 
nalen  who  would  claim  now  that  they  painted 
^n  Ice*  rate  portrait  of  Barry  Goldwater  and 
Lyndon  Johnson.  „„„,„ 

The   temptation   is   to   say   that   reporters 
shluld  consent  themselves  to  set  down  the 

candidates'  words  find  ^^^^^^°%°^^^^l\s 
praise  the  men  whc^utterthem.^u^t^thatjs 

L7e-ar?lficlar4:"aUt5  Is  inside  the  - 

hoTe  Sen  a'nd  measure  their  llke^  capacuy 
to  perform  under  the  pressures  of  the 
presidency. 
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But   If   the   press   is   to   continue   In   this 
effo"t    all  of  us  In  It  ought  to  be  aware  of 
ou?  own  limitations  and  be  skeptical  of  our 
own      judgments.      Understanding     another 
human  being  Is  about  as  fearsome  a  task  as 
one  can  settlor  himself.  The  men  who  seek 
the   presidency   are   rarely   simple,   ordinary 
louls  of  the  kind  every  reporter  grew  up  with 
or  knows  from  his  neighborhood  PO^er  game^ 
Is    there    any    reason-to    be    speclflc-to 
th  nk  that  Richard  Nixon  or  Lyndon  Johnson 
are    easier    cases    to    diagnose    than    George 
Romnev'  What  Is  there  In  the  background  of 
NelTon    Rockefeller    that    would    make    any 
newsman  supremely  confident  that  he  coud 
predict  how   Rockefeller  would   function   m 

^^MriTll^'crtlnue  to  run  tor  President  and 
reoorters  will  go  right  on  covering  their  cam- 
S'sCaveaf  lector.  Let  the  reader  beware. 


Riot  Report  Reflects  Panel  Makeup 

HON.  THOM)^ABERNETHY 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  6.  1968 
Mr  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
has  been  said  about  the  \nv^tigatlon 
findings,  and  recommendations  of  the 
President's   Commission    on    Civil   uis 
orders  Little  or  none  of  it  has  been  com- 
pUmentary.  There  just  was  not  anything 
?i  compliment.  It  was  Particularly  ab- 
surd to  suggest  that  all  of  the  destruction 
burning    looting,  maiming,  and  killing 
wa^SI'tault  of  •America's  whit^  P^Ple 
and  the  poUce.  But,  as  I  have  said  before, 
this  is  the  kind  of  report  and  recom- 
rnendations  that  was  to  be  expected  of 
Ss  Commission  once  the  President  an- 
nounced their  identity.  -^  t„„. 
Of  all  that  has  been  said,  David  Law- 
rence, in  his  column  of  yesterday,  sums 
up  what  was  to  be  expected  from  them, 
and  why.  The  column  follows: 

RIOT  report  reflects  Panel  Makeup 
( By  David  LawTcnce) 
Although  the  report  of  the  President's 
Cominlssfon  on  Civil  ^;^^''''\J°J'^"^, 
200,000  words,  not  a  single  sentence  in  it 
recommends  the  arrest  and  imprisonment 
of  tl^^rsons  who  have  Incited  violence  and 

the  riots  of  1967.  ..  „f  tv,p  il- 

ThU  is  not  surprising.  For  out  of  the  11- 

member  commission,  six  hold  elected  office, 

X  is  running  for  the  U.S.  Senate  this  year 

one  is  the  leader  of  a  big  labor  union,  and 

one  is  the  executive  director  of  the  National 

^soc'auon'for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 

PeoDle   who  calls  the  report  "excellent. 

"^"^Cmcians  and  others  who  are  responsive 

to  the  Negro  vote  in  big  ci"es  are  so  invoUed 

in  the  racial  controversies  of  today  that  tne> 

are  not  likely  to  take  impartial  positions  on 

?he  subject  of  law  enforcement.  This  could 

be   expected    only    from    a    panel   consisting 

sole?  oMudges  or  former  members  of  the 

^"whlTe^the  commission  said  that  It  found 

no  evidence  that  "all  or  any  of  the  disorders. 

or    the    incidents    that    led    to    them,    were 
Planned    or    directed    by    any    organizatioii 

o     group,   international,   national  or   IcKal 
the  next  paragraph  was  seemingly  contradic- 
tory and  read  as  follows: 

"Militant  organizations,  local  and  na- 
tioZ.  and  individual  agitators,  who  repeat- 
S  forecast  and  called  for  violence  J.  ere 
active  in  the  spring  and  summer  °^  1967.  V\e 
believe  that  they  sought  to  encourage 
^o  Ince.  and  that  they  helped  to  create  an 
atmosphere  that  contributed  to  the  out- 
break of  disorder." 
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Then  why  weren't  they  prosecuted?  'ITils 
question  arises  again  and  ag-'n--^;|^^/^ 
of  the  incidents  and  riots  are  portrayed  in 

hPen  saving  all  along— namely,  that  the 
Unl^d  States  faces  "chaos  and  dlslntegra- 
Hon"  if  something  Isn't  done  to  bring  the 
Negro  IntoThe  mainstream  of  American  so- 

rial  and  economic  life.  ., 

The  commission  advocates  the  expendi- 
ture of  many  billions  of  dollars  in  Programs 
to  improve  community  life  and  the  economic 
Xnotion  of  the  underprivileged,  but  it 
blames  the  terrorism  and  the  encouragement 
S^olence  on  the  whit*  people  of  America. 

'^^VcEt^'^^^at  tends  toward  aPProval  and 
encouragement  of  violence  as  a  form  of  pro- 
test as  been  created  by  white  terrorism  di- 
rected against  nonviolent  protest:  by  the 
onen  defiance  of  law  and  federal  authority  by 
state  and  local  officials  resisting  desegrega- 
tion^ Tiid  by  some  protest  groups  engaging  In 
c  vU  m^bedlence  who  turn  their  backs  on 
nonviolence  go  beyond  the  constitutionally 
nrotecid  rights  of  petition  of  free  assembly 
Tdre^rtW  violence  to  attempt  to  compel 
alwrat^n  of  laws  and  policies  with  which 

'^n  ?heTaln,  the  report  attemp^  tc.  show 
why  Negroes  have  risen  up  in  protest  in 
many  cities, Jkftd  declares:  ,  ^  -k,^ 

"The  civil  disorders  of  1967  Involved  Ne- 
eroes  act  ng  against  local  symbols  of  whlt« 
American  slcle\y,  authority  and  Property  In 
N^gro    nelghborhoods-rather    than    against 

"eutThe'^'^he  commission  goes  on  to  say 
thft  ''wWte  racism  Is  essentially  responsible 
for  the  explosive  mixture  which  has  been  ac- 
c^ulating   in   our   cities  since   the  end   of 
Md  War  II."  It  adds,  "To  some  Negroes, 
Se  ha^e  come  to  symbolize  white  power, 
white  racism  and  white  «P'-«fl°P_..^    i„ 
Nobody    doubts    that    "racism     exists    in 
America    But  who  has  been  intensifying  it 
^     nflamlng   both   sides    In   the   last    t^ve 
vears'  -Su  is  the  central  fact  which  is  avoid- 
ed  entirely  by  the  commission.  It  falls  to  note 
that  speakers  for  militant  Negro  organlza- 
Uo^^ave    preached    violence    and    have 
threatened  more  and  more  riots  unless  Con- 
gress grants  the  demands  of  Mobocracy^ 

Every  public  Issue  can  be  debated  In  an 
orderly  manner.  There  are  plenty  of  audl- 
Sil^s  convention  halls  and  stadiums 
wheTpeople  can  gather  and  hear  addre^es 
rnd  debates  on  controversial  questions.  But 
when  the  streets  are  used  for  provocative 
"demonstrations,"  It  means  that  many  per- 
son^either  Join  In  or  resent  the  manlfest^- 
t?oiL  of  rebellion  and  the  disregard  for  public 

°'^'e  commission's  report  is  not  going  to 
heip  pr^uce  that  spirit  of  reconciliation  and 
mendly  association  between  the  races  which 
alone  can,  in  the  long  run,  bring  peace  Inside 
America. 


Charleston  News  and  Courier  Editorial  on 
Riot  Commission  Report 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOUTH     CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  March  6.  1968 
Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  President  re- 
action to  the  report  of  the  National  Com- 
miiion  on  Civil  Disorders  has  been  var 
ied.  but.  for  the  most  part,  the  Members 
of  Congress  and  the  press  are  question- 
ing the  finding  that  ^vhite  racisni  is  tlie 
major  cause  and  that  a  huge  Federal 
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payoff  to  the  people  In  the  slums  Is  the 
answer  to  this  perplexnlg  problem. 

A  succinct  editorial  analyzing  the  find- 
ings of  the  report,  entitled  The  Report 
on  Riots.  '  appeared  in  the  Saturday, 
March  2.  1968.  issue  of  the  News  and 
Courier  at  Charleston.  S.C. 

This  editorial  wisely  points  out  that 
the  country  will  be  making  a  grave  mis- 
take if  it  continues  to  reward  the  rioters 
with  huge  outlays  of  Federal  funds, 
which,  to  date,  have  been  channeled 
through  largely  ineffective  Oovernment 
programs.  We  are  all  concerned  about 
our  unemployed,  and  this  challenge  must 
be  met  If  our  economy  is  to  remain  stable 
and  strong.  However,  our  programs  to 
aid  jobseekers  should  be  concentrated 
in  areas  in  which  the  community  has 
demonstrated  a  certain  responsibility 
and  not  in  which  people  have  taken  to 
the  streets  to  destroy  the  labors  of  others. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks  to  the  Concrks- 
siONAL  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

UNACCVPTABLX    PlIfDINOS:     Thk    Rkpobt 

ON    Riots 

Tha  National  Commission  on  ClvU  Dis- 
orders, charged  with  finding  the  cause  of  last 
summer's  riots  and  proposing  ways  to  pre- 
vent their  recurrence,  has  finally  submitted 
a  summary  report.  Predictably.  It  calls  for 
vastly  greater  federal  spending  on  welfare, 
education  and  slum  housing.  In  fact,  the 
commission  recommends  "unprecedented 
funding"  that  could  run  to  $2  billion  a 
month. 

In  making  this  kind  of  recommendation, 
the  commission  Ignores  the  current  mood  of 
Congress  that  refiects  the  prevailing  attitude 
of  voters.  Congress  has  Indicated  that  It  wlU 
not  approve  massive  spending  proposals  Juat 
to  head  off  trouble  In  the  slums. 

In  the  conventional  wisdom  of  contempo- 
rary liberalism,  stepped-up  public  spending 
la  the  answer  to  any  social  problem.  Increas- 
ingly, however,  taxpayers  are  finding  this  ap- 
proach unacceptable. 

In  this  case,  the  commission's  spending 
proposals  will  be  seriously  questioned  on  the 
basis  of  experience.  The  federal  government 
has  already  spent  billions  on  the  War  on 
Poverty.  Despite  the  escalation  In  spending, 
the  situation  has  worsened.  Strife  has  in- 
creased as  expenditures  have  risen. 

Consider  Detroit.  No  city  In  America  had 
a  bigger  antl-p>overty  program  or  more  ex- 
tensive federal  housing.  This  did  not  stop 
the  Detroit  riot. 

New  York  City  provides  another  example. 
Though  city,  state  and  federal  authorities 
have  devoted  colossal  sums  to  social  uplift 
m  blighted  areas,  disorder  Is  increasing  and 
Black  Power  separatism  Is  rampant. 

Many  Americans  feel  that  Big  Oovern- 
ment's  continual  harping  on  society's  alleged 
failure  to  give  slum  dwellers  a  better  life 
Is  one  reason  for  restlessness  in  the  cities. 
The  federal  government  has  been  telling  peo- 
ple that  they  have  been  badly  treated  by 
their  own  society.  It  Is  understandable, 
therefore,  that  bitterness  has  been  created. 
We  Judge  that  the  majority  of  Americans 
favor  special  education  for  youngsters  and 
adults  without  skill.  They  favor  equality  of 
opportunity.  But  there  Is  pronouriced  "oppo- 
sition to  special  privilege  for  one  class  of 
citizens.  They  are  unlikely  to  approve  of  pay- 
ing tribute  to  prevent  disorders. 

Instant  prosperity  is  not  possible.  Even  if 
the  federal  government  had  an  obligation  to 
do  so,  it  could  not  provide  every  "disadvan- 
taged citizen"  with  a  new  car  and  a  com- 
'ortable  home  in  the  suburbs.  In  the  last 
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analysis,  each  individual  must  make  his  own 
way  up  the  ladder  of  life.  This  Is  the  message 
that  a  presidential  panel  should  convey  to 
those  who  are  disappointed  and  who  threaten 
violence  in  the  street. 

By  stressing  the  need  for  a  huge  federal 
pay-off  to  the  people  in  the  slums,  the  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Disorders  might  be  inciting 
to  riot  Instead  of  prevenUng  It. 
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are  destroyed.  If  the  Import  quota  principle 
Is  right  for  beef,  petroleum  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts, is  It  not  right  for  leather  and  shoes 

The  leather  industry  of  your  state  is  ready 
to  meet  with  you  at  any  Ume.  in  Washington 
or  at  home. 

Sincerely  yours. 

laviNG  R.  Glass. 
Executive  Vice  President. 


Letter  From  Taaners'  Cooocil  of  Anerka, 
be 


A  Broadcaster  Make*  the  Case  for 
Printed  Media 


HON.  BASIL  L.  WHITENER 

or    NOBTH    CAkOLINA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  5.  1968 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
date  of  March  1.  1968.  I  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Irving  R.  Glass,  executive  vice 
president  of  Tanners'  Council  of  Amer- 
ica. Inc..  pointing  up  the  serious  situation 
existing  in  the  shoe  industry  by  mount- 
ing shoe  Imports. 

It  is  clear  from  the  facts  furnished  by 
Mr.  Glass  that  the  American  shoe  and 
leather  industries  cannot  survive  un- 
less adequate  protection  is  afforded  by 
the  Congress  against  the  excessive  im- 
ports. 

I  feel  that  Mr.  Glass*  letter  wUl  be  of 
interest  to  every  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  I  insert  it  in  the  Record: 
Tan  NEBS'  CouNcn.  or  Aiikbica.  Inc.. 

New  York.  N.Y..  March  1. 196S. 
DsA«    CoNcaKssif an  :    This    is    an    urgent 
communication    to    you    on    behalf    of    the 
leather  industry  In  your  sUte. 

We  have  Just  received  the  official  January 
flgiires  on  U.S.  foreign  trade.  In  January, 
shoe  imports  sk>Tocketed  73  9  ""r  in  quantity 
and  82.3%  in  value.  These  figures  mean  that 
the  survival  of  the  US  leather  and  shoe  In- 
dusrty  is  an  immediate  issue.  We  are  no 
longer  dealing  with  fears  and  foreboding 
about  the  future. 

Yoiu'  constituents  ask  you  to  weigh  these 
facts: 

In  1967  shoe  imporu  climbed  to  129  million 
pairs.  This  was  an  Increase  of  34%  In  one 
year  and  the  total  amounted  to  229%  of 
domestic  output. 

The  January  1968  imports  represent  3S%  of 
domestic  output.  There  has  been  no  slow- 
down, halt  or  leveling  of  shoe  importa.  The 
shocking  rate  of  growth  now  evident  will 
force  hundreds  of  shoe  and  leather  factories 
In  the  U.S.  to  close. 

The  basic  reasons  for  the  catastrophic 
growth  of  shoe  Imports  In  less  than  a  decade 
are  clear-cut.  Ours  Is  a  high-labor  Intensity 
industry.  A  mandated  wage  structure  in  the 
US.  gives  enormous  advantage  to  foreign 
manufacturers  where  wage  costs  are  any- 
where from  a  third  to  a  tenth  the  level  of 
the  U.S.  Furthermore,  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ments have  been  a  farce.  We  have  never  been 
given  reciprocity  by  foreign  countries  where 
border  taxes,  export  subsidies,  and  outright 
embargoes  against  US  goods  are  a  common- 
place The  Administration  has  acknowledged 
this  publicly  after  all  the  sweetness  and  light 
disclaimers  by  Ambassador  Roth  and  his  as- 
sociates. 

Can  we  afford  to  see  industry  and  Job  op- 
portunity destroyed  on  a  colossal  scale?  Not 
all  of  us  can  work  In  electronic  dt  computer 
planu.  Last  summer's  urban  events  demon- 
strated we  need  the  Job  opportunities  af- 
forded by  tanneries  and  shoe  factories.  The 
alternative  Is  to  put  millions  of  people  on  a 
poverty  program. 

Your  constituents  believe  there  la  only  one 
rational  answer— The  princlole  of  Orderly 
SSarketlng  Import  quotas.  They  hope  you 
agree  and  ask  for  your  support  before  they 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  5,  1968 

Mr  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
debate  on  postal  rates  last  fall  the  point 
was  made  that  we  have  less  need  today 
than  in  former  times  for  the  news  and 
information  contained  in  printed  media. 
The  reason  for  this,  we  were  told,  is  that 
radio  and  television  now  do  the  same 
Job.  only  faster. 

I  for  one.  would  not  want  to  live  in 
a  country  that  had  no  newspapers  or 
magazines,  a  country  that  depended 
wholly  on  the  abbreviated  paragraphs 
that  comprise  most  of  the  news  report- 
ing on  radio  and  television.  NBC's  Ellie 
Abel  a  former  newspaperman,  com- 
mented recenUy.  "I'm  getting  paid  more 
now  for  writing  less."  And  that  is  the 
nature  of  the  medium.  But  to  limit  our 
world  of  information  to  broadcast  media 
would  be  a  tragedy.  ,  ...    ^    * 

Recently  Alex  Dreier.  one  of  the  best 
of  this  country's  fraternity  of  radio  news 
reporters,  took  note  of  the  passing  of  a 
publication  known  as  the  Insider's  News- 
letter His  tribute  to  that  publication, 
and  to  printed  media  generally,  was  so 
interesting,  and  so  persuasive  that  I 
would  like  to  share  it  with  my  colleagues 
Mr  Speaker,  without  objection,  I  wUl 
insert  the  text  of  Mr.  Dreier's  remarks  of 
January  11,  1968,  carried  locally  on  radio 
station   WMAL,    at   this   point   in   the 

TIecord  ' 

Another  American  publication  Is  biting 
the  dust.  Well  ...  as  a  matter  of  fact  .  .  . 
It  already  Is  gone.  And  It  was  an  Interest  ng 
and  valuable  little  publication  about  which 
many  of  you  may  never  have  heard.  It  was 
called  the  "Insiders  Newsletter",  a  mini- 
tabloid,  and  It  was  published  by  the  people 
who  put  out  lxx)k  Magazine  ...  the  Cowles 
publications.  , 

Interestingly  enough  ...  the  Insiders 
•  Newsletter  was  not  a  professional  or  financial 
failure.  It  was  making  a  profit.  But  the 
financial  experts  looked  at  It  long  and  hard 
and  came  to  a  tough  determination:  Based 
on  projected  costs  ...  the  Insider's  News- 
letter would  begin  to  lose  money  in  the  future 
If  It  was  kept  at  Its  same  modest  size  and 
at  Its  same  high  quality.  So  out  It  went. 

The  Newsletter  was  Indeed  a  publication 
for  so-called  insiders  .  .  .  opinion-makers 
and  the  like.  It  went  to  newsmen  ...  to 
commentators  ...  to  V.LP.-s  In  many  a 
business  and  Industry.  It  often  had  minor 
and  occasionally  major  news  beats  and  cap- 
suUzed  backgrounders  on  Information  that 
for  one  reason  or  another  you  might  not  read 
anywhere  else. 

It  had  projections  of  things  to  come  .  . 
what  to  expect  .  .  .  and  explanations  .  .  . 
again  from  the  so-called  Insiders  point  of 
view  ...  on  what  really  happened  on  a 
particular  occasion  as  opposed  to  the  official 
version.  If  the  president  was  bluffing  on  a 
particular  matter  or  sending  up  a  trial  bal- 
loon .  .  .  you  might  well  read  It  In  the  In- 
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;ia^onsteners.o  hear  us  sa^   that^we 
sTanV-urcl°of^mfiratlon   go  by   the 

'^w'J'subscrlbe  to  dozens  of  PVibUcatlona 
including  newspapers  and  "^aK«^'"«  ^"<^ 
Boeclallzed  Journals.  And  we  are  even  grateful 
?^thef^e  copies  of  the  various  hate  m^a- 
^net  .  .  Which  we  would  not  pay  for  and 
which  we  would  not  hate  *»  ^ee  80  .  .  •  bc- 
^^„am  pven  thev  tell  us  what  the  kooks  are 
'up  to  and'  what  the   latest  Imbecility 

U^that  they  are  trying  to  push  off  on  the 
'-W%'*willCv«get  around  to  reading  all 

f  big  city  newspaper  folds  or  a  magazine 
KO^  undJr.  And  we  submit  that  any  radio 
television  newsman  who  thinks  such  oc- 
casions warrant  applause  are  ««  their  rock- 
ers and  rank  amateurs.  Original  report- 
ing '  and    original    thinking    are    becoming 
amies  these  days.  There  is  ton''»f  f  1«  ^L";' 
rowlng  of   material   and   referrals  on   news 
source,  covering  and  interpreting  the  world  s 
progress  or  lack  of  it  has  become  a  highly 
complicated     and     responsible   ^k.     And 
wherever  newsmen  gather  they  hemoan  the 
fact    that    they    aren't    keeping    Informed 
enough.   Too   much    going   on.   Not   enough 
time  to  read  as  much  as  you  should.  And  If 
we  are  in   that  boat  .  .  .  where  does   that 
leave  the  average  non-newsman  who  has  to 
spend  his  8  hours  a  day  before  a  lathe  or 

'  We  get  paid  to  read  all  the  news  wires 
newspapers  .  .  .  magazines  .  .  .  books 
and  tap  all  the  live  sources  we  can  reach  in 
person  or  by  telephone.  We  have  the  benefit 
of  backgrounders  from  government  officials 
and  the  exchange  of  information  between 
newsmen.  And  still  we  can't  learn  enough  or 
disseminate  enough  to  satisfy  ourselves.  What 

this   nation   needs   Is  more   publications   of 

every  kind  .  .  .  more  sources  of  information 
not  less.  For  hUtory  is  moving  so  fast 

that  we  can  hardly  get  it  recorded  properly. 

And   every   time   another   publication   folds 

...  It  is  everyone's  loss  .  .  . 


The  Case  of  Lt.  Comdr.  Marcus  Arnhefter 

HON.  JOSEPH  Y.  RESNICK 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  5,  1968 
Mr  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some 
time  now  I  have  been  concerned  about 
the  summary  method  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  used  to  rebeve  Lt_ 
Comdr.  Marcus  Arnheiter  of  command 
of  his  ship,  the  U.S.S.  Vonce.  In  my  in- 
vestigation, I  l^ave  not  speculated  on  the 
Navy's  motives  behind  its  denial  of  due 
process  for  this  conscientious  officer 

Perhaps,  however,  there  is  more  to  the 
case  than  meets  the  eye.  In  the  foUow- 
infletter,  Lt.  WUliam  W.  Mellette  sug- 
gests that  "somebody,  somewhere  was 
guiSing  for  Arnheiter  and  things  should 
not  be  that  way."  Do  all  outspoken  naval 

officers  expressing  ""POP"lf^^'i,^^'^!er 
the  same  fate  as  Ueutenant  Commander 

^"^Mr"  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent. I  SSert  Lieutenant  Mellette's  letter 
into  the  Record  : 

WlNSTON-SALEM,    N.C. 

January  22,  1968. 
Mr.  James  J.  Kilpatrick, 

''DrMR.Si.PATRXCK:   Today  I^ea^  wlU. 
interest     your    column    about    Lieutenant 
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commander  Arnheiter  Afterward^  I  cal^^ 
your  home  and  spoke  briefly  ^'tf  your 
irtfe— which  is  how  I  found  your  address. 
iVa^e  a  bit  of  sketchy  Information  that 
woufd  need^some  digging  If  It  ^  of  in^rej. 
You  may  already  be  aware  of  "  anynow, 
if  not  It  oould  shed  some  interesting  light 

"""j^^T^yy  lieutenant,  I  was  one  of  Ad- 
ml^l  bSs  speechwrlters  In  late  1961  and 
^rly  19M    He  ^t  as  CNO  but  I  continued 
Z^Zlome  articles  and  speeches  for  hm. 
AtTls  time  I  casually  met  Marc  Arnheiter. 
During  tols  time  he  came  into  much  dls- 
favorwfth  the  "In"  group  of  Navy   people 
around  the  Pentagon,  where  we  worked,  be- 
"u^  of  his  Ideas  regarding  anti-submarlije 
warfare.  I  believe  his  Idea  had  something  to 
d^   with     small     radio-controlled     motor 
launches   which   would   carry   t^rP^^^J^ 
makes   little   difference   what  the   'd«   was 
except  that  at  the  time  't  seemed  to  t«  a 
reasonable  thing,  not  a  wild  or  slUy  Idea^ 

in  his  department,  where  believe  "or  not 
someone  had  a  desk  shaped  l'»^e /he  bow 
of  a  destroyer  and  above  that  a  sign  What 
Have  YOU  Done  For  Destroyers  Today?  He 
was  informed  not  to  pursue  the  Idea.  He  did 
Tnyway.  through  an  article  In  a  small  but 
influential  magazlne-and  darn  it,  I  can  t  re- 
member the  name  of  It.  

It  was  about  this  time  that  I  met  him  and 
listened  to  him  talk  for  several  hours  In 
our  office  (ours  meaning  my  own.  not  his). 
He  impressed  me  as  a  man  of  brilliance  and 
a  person  with  some  eccentricities  (Is  that  a 
word?),  and  he  did  NOT  Impress  me  as  a 
nar  or  a  braggart.  He  Is,  I  think,  a  genuine 
paWot  who  believes  what  he  says  and  who 

^^nV'sllThls  article  had  caused  certain 
hlBh-ranklng  naval  officers  of  the  carrier 
grlup^to  be%ggravated,  for  he  had  accused 
!he  Navy  of  de-emphaslzlng  the  ^^f^^^^T^ 
ous  antf-submarme  warfare  aspects  of  de- 
fense He  had  in  fact  accused  the  Navy  of 
mamtarnlng  an  "Inadequate"  posture  In  this 

"^^Hrwent  on  to  say-to  my  amazement  at 
that  time-  I've  learned  since  that  such  is 
posslbShat  Admiral  Burke  had  caUed 
him  m  and  said  that  while  he  (Burke) 
a«eed  with  him  (Amhelter)  that  splttln' 
m  the  wind  was  not  exactly  the  right  thing 
to  do  and  that  Arnheiter  would  have  to  be 
chewel  several  other  admirals  then  came 
in  and  assisted  in  the  chewing,  by  Burke  as 
well  as  the  others. 

Drew  Pearson  somehow  picked  up  this 
thing  at  some  time  between  November  1961 
and  May  1962  and  wrote  a  column  about  t^ 
which  Jaused  a  mild  buzzing  around  our 
Corridors.  I  did  not  see  Marc  for  a  good 
While  after  that,  but  a  mutual  rlend  sa^d 
tvTorthe  DOor  guy  had  been  "swamped 
wl?h  work^o  do^,  lo  much  that  he  would 
have  no  time  to  write  any  more  articles 

I    am    most    Interested    in    seeing    Justice 
done  Tnd   even  more  interested  In   finding 
oursome  truths  behind  the  Navy  clique.  H 
this  Is  interesting  to  you  perhaps  Ltcdr.  Arn 
helter  could  elaborate. 

At  the  time  I  too  tried  to  press  an  Idea 
forth-1  e.    ?^r  the  Navy  to  stop  having  air 
shows  on  the  carriers.  Each  show  expended 
845^0  worth  of  ordnance,  and  the  conven- 
Uonal  types  used  In  the  ^hows  was  at  that 
lime  in  critical  short  supply  should  a  Viet 
n^  arise.  My  carrier  had  in  one  year  held 
aZt  lo  such  shows,  once  for  J^st  one  man^ 
an  under  Secretary  of  the  Na^Vj^'^^^','^^ 
of   each   type   of   weapon   used,   taken   irom 
?he  air  show  program.  I  had  costs  of  each 
toteS  and  an  asterisk  beside   each   one  In 
cTlcal  Short  supply.  I  had  also  noted f.e 
RiiUnuD    being    used    at    a    cost    of    Sll.oou 
and  "^^emg  f  rfd  beyond   the  horizon  where 
the  spectators  could  not  see^ 

My    Idea    got    stopped    exactly    like    Arn 
i,»i»i..'B   v.ad   been-    The  boss   said  shut   up 
and  go  wiunch    However,  I  stopped  there 
^nd  he  dW  not.  I  think  he  Is  the  better  man 
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for  It  and  now  that  he  Is  ^'"strated  by 
tMs  Blant  bag  of  feathers  that  even  presi- 
dents^ And  it  difficult  to  push  in  desired 
HfJiitiona  I  hope  that  somebody  gets  stung, 
'•'^^rr^in  JoTt  behind  all  my  rambling  Is 

'Th^k\rthe''way'Tnd  see  If  he  got  passed 

£3:^^/^ursru\d=rd% 
-rf%ri7r=/o.u.i^ 

rh'ifrirmrcdr"Mimgln  relieve  Marc  of 

•^ToT  wouriTkl^'J  write  a  book  about 

this! 

Sincerely  yours, 

WILLIAM  W    MELLETTE. 

Ex-lieutenant,  U.S.  Navy. 


Henry  B.  "Pat"  Zachry  Honored 
at  Laredo,  Tex. 


HON.  ABRAHAM  KAZEN.  JR. 

OP   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  6.  1968 
Mr  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speakei-.  for  71  con- 
secutive years  the  fy  ,f  Laje^o   Tex-. 
has  held  a  Washington  s  Birtnaay  ceu: 

KelS'^----^-S3 

rpernSt-ed^^'^eirt^isrnor 
Sfn^ThThas  made  an  outstanding  con 
tribution  to  the  progress  of  the  enure 
area  The  recipients  of  this  award  have 
rome  from  the  fields  of  education,  busi- 
neS  polScs.  and  civic  affairs.  Among 
thSe  who  have  been  so  honored  is  a 
Ser"  distinguished  Mem^  oj  this 
bodv  the  Honorable  Joe  M.  Kilgore. 

At'  this  year's  celebration  the  award 
went  to  one  of  south  Texas^  most  distin- 
guished sons,  the  Honorable  Henry  B. 
^at"  zachry.  of  San  Antonio,  who  was 
cited  for  his  contribution  in  various  fields 
of   endeavor.   The   presentation  of   the 
award  was  made  at  the  President's  lunch- 
eon  on  February  24.  by  an  outstandmg 
citizen  of  Laredo,  the  Honorable  Max  A. 
Mandcl  chairman  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee  of  the  Laredo  National  Bank. 
"^  -The  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Mandel  very 
eloquently    and    factually   describe   the 
tremendous  contributions  made,  f- ^J" 
Zachry  and  I  insert  them  m  the  Con- 
cREi^iUL  RECORD  SO  that  all  may  be- 
come aware  of  and  take  pride  m  the 
achievements  of  th^s  i^reat  American. 

Mr.  President.  Honored  Guests,  Ladles ^nd 
Gentlemen:  Once  again  we  meet  here  to  take 
nart  in  what  has  become  a  tradition  of  our 
ereat  Washington's  Birthday  Celebration.  We 
Ire  here  to  ifonor  an  outstanding  citizen  _I 
am  happy  to  speak,  not  only  for  myself  and 
f^  the^sociation,  but  also  for  every  single 
cmzen  of  Laredo  and  South  Texas,  each  of 
whom  I  feel  I  represent  today. 

we  might  dwell  for  a  minute  on  the  sig 
nificance  of  this  act  of  recognition.  Today, 
as  we  survev  the  highly  advanced  stage  of 
hui^an  civllization-when  -r  sclentlstB  are 
daily  unlocking  the  secrets  of  mature.  »e 
fend  t^  think  in  terms  of  humanity  s  total 
progress.  Mankind  has  Indeed  trave  ed  a  long 
way  from  Its  beginning.  But  actually.  In  rec 
ognlzlng  that  n.cn  has  progressed.  Is  It  not 
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true  that  the  magnitude  of  humanity's  collec- 
tive achievements  la  but  the  sum  total  of  the 
specific   achievements  of  innumerable  indi- 
viduals?  In   Science.   Medicine.   Engineering. 
Business  Technology  and  every  other  field  — 
where  we  are  today  is  but  the  reflection  of 
the  work  and   accompllahmenu  of  individ- 
uals— of  the  Curies,  the  Pasteurs.  the  Henry 
Fords,  and  of  the  many,  many  others  who 
were  not  content  with  .standing  still  but  who 
had  the  dreams,  the  vision,  and  the  courage 
to  do-   to  accomplish  and  to  succeed — each 
In  his  or  her  own  field  of  endeavor  So  man- 
kind  has   always   had   achievers—  something 
we  all  are.  in  varying  degrees.  But  that  all 
wise  Creator  did  more  than  provide  the  hu- 
man race  with  the  potential  for  achievement 
Beaidefi  the  appetite  for  success,  there  is  also 
Implanted  in  the  human  character  another 
pleasurable  drive  and  instinct:    the  urge  to 
recognize  and  to  honor  those  who  deserve  to 
be  honored.  Prom  the  crude  monuments  of 
prehistory  days  to  the  present — we  see  the 
manifestation      if    this    human    desire — the 
laurel  wreaths  of  Greek  Olympic  winners,  the 
ornate  trappings  of  Roman  victors,  the  em- 
blems of  Arthurian  Knighthood,  the  robes  of 
honur.iry  Doctors,  and  the  medals  of  military 
heroes.  Nothing  Is  more  natural  or  more  hu- 
man  than  for   us  to  laud  and   honor  those 
who.  Judged  by  their  peers,  have  earned  rec- 
ognition. In  our  own  beloved  area  of  South 
Texas,   and   In   our  own   way.   we  of  Laredo 
follow  that  great  tradition.  Today  we  extend 
our  recognition  and  affection  to  a  friend  and 
neighbor,    to    our    respected    Honor    Guest. 
Henry    Bartell    Zachry.    to    whom    we    today 
confer  the  title  of  Mr.  South  Texas. 

The  committee  had  no  trouble  In  deciding 
on  Pal  Zachry  for  this  year's  honoree.  Every- 
body who  took  part  in  the  discussions  had 
so  many  reasons  for  naming  him — everyone 
was  enthusiastic  and  the  decision  was  of 
course,  unanimous.  In  fact,  the  only  trou- 
ble was — and  here  I  am  speaking  "out  of 
school"— in  persuading  Pat  to  accept  the 
honor!  His  success  is  only  exceeded  by  his 
modesty.  Because  I  am  not  a  native  of  this 
my  adopted  city.  I  felt  It  advisable  to  .sup- 
plement what  I  have  learned  about  Pat  from 
our  friendship  and  business  associations,  with 
conversations  with  some  of  his  marty  long 
time  friends  who  had  had  the  privilege  of 
knowing  hln.  in  his  early  days  when  he 
lived  here  in  Laredo.  I  am  glad  now  that  I 
had  those  conversations. 

There  are  so  many  nice  things  that  can 
be  said  of  Pat  that  I  have  to  ration  myself. 
First,  we  honor  Pat  as  a  highly  successful 
buslnetisman  and  professional.  Today,  when 
a  misguided  but  vociferous  minority  of  our 
youth  depreciate  .md  vilify  our  economic 
system,  Pat  stands  as  a  shining  example  o( 
the  kind  of  men  who  built  this  country  and 
who  are  responsible  for  our  envied  economic 
affluence.  Today,  when  we  see  so  many  take 
the  easy  way  of  dependence  on  governmental 
handouts,  we  have  before  us  the  epitome  of 
American  Entrepreneurship  In  our  Free  En- 
terprise System.  Pat's  success  story  did  not 
start  with  Horatio  .\lger  sentimentality.  No, 
he  was  not  born  In  a  log  cabin  and  he  did 
not  start  as  the  Janitor  In  his  business.  His 
business  career  started  In  a  manner  that  is 
representative  of  the  way  the  average  man 
of  today  starts  out  in  life.  His  starting  capital 
was  a  basic  education — an  Engineering  De- 
gree from  A  St  id.  But  to  that  he  personally 
added  the  resourcefulness,  the  courage  and 
the  hard  work  that  constitute  the  "other 
Ingredients"  In  his  success  story. 

Like  many  of  us  Pat  first  took  a  salaried  Job 
when  he  finished  school.  However,  he  soon 
traded  the  security  of  a  pay  check  for  the 
thrill  and  challenge  of  t>elng  his  own  ^oas.  In 
a  very  modest  way  he  started  a  small  con- 
struction operation  that  consisted  mostly  of 
building  small  residences  and  doing  remodel- 
ing Jobs.  Skill,  tenacity  and  hard  work  soon 
had  his  company  bidding  and  doing  big 
highway  Jobs  for  the  Highway  Department 
All  during  the  depression,  when  others  of 
lesser  drive  gave  up  and  accepted  employ- 
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ment.  Pat  kept  his  small  company  going, 
sometimes  accepting  small  Jobs  that  were  not 
profitable  Just  so  that  he  could  keep  his  men 
at  work.  By  the  time  World  War  II  started. 
Pat  had  established  an  enviable  reputation 
among  Texas  contractors,  and  the  War  De- 
partment called  on  him  for  a  major  effort  in 
the  drive  to  get  our  Defense  establishment 
built.  Pat  and  his  team  worked  long  hours 
and  again  he  acquired  a  reputation  as  a 
•doer  "  The  War  Department  recognized  his 
work  with  various  citations  and  awards  for 
exceptional  and  merltoi;lous  work.  In  the 
meantime.  Pat  had  started  to  branch  out  Into 
other  fields.  He  built  up  a  group  of  com- 
panies In  various  businesses.  Including  oil 
production,  gas  recycling,  lumber  yards,  real 
estate  subdivisions,  farming  and  ranching, 
equipment  and  oil  distributorships,  and  for  a 
few  years  even  the  operation  of  a  small  rall- 
ro€Ml  here  In  Webb  County.  His  main  and 
overpowering  interest,  however,  remained  the 
H.  B.  Zachry  Company,  by  now  grown  to  be 
one  of  the  largest  construction  companies  in 
the  country.  An  idea  of  the  nxagnltude  of  Its 
operations  can  be  garnered  from  the  fact  that 
it  Is  presently  operating  In  four  conttnentt 
and  counts  Its  work  volume  In  the  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars. 

Pat's  personal  stature  In  his  profession  has 
long  been  recognized  by  the  construction 
industry.  He  served  both  as  State  and  as  Na- 
tional President  of  the  principal  Contractor's 
Association  in  the  country,  the  Associated 
General  Contractors  of  America,  and  has  re- 
ceived such  honors  as  "Engineer  of  the  Year" 
in  San  Antonio.  Just  last  week  he  was  hon- 
ored in  New  York  iis  one  of  the  Engineers 
of  the  year "  In  the  United  States.  HU  latest. 
and  one  of  the  most  dramatic  achievements 
m  his  profession  is  the  construction  of  the 
fabulous  Palacio  del  Rio  Hotel  in  San  An- 
tonio, which  he  Is  now  building  across  from 
San  Antonio's  Hemlsfalr.  Always  as  innovator 
and  risk  taker,  he  set  himself  and  his  orga- 
nization the  Impossible  task  of  completing 
a  500-room  hotel  in  nine  months.  Many  said 
it  could  not  be  done,  but  of  course  he  is  doing 
It.  His  new  and  revolutionary  process  of 
building  entire  rooms  away  from  the  site  has 
gained  such  nationwide  recognition  that  his 
project  has  been  featured  in  most  of  the 
engineering  and  construction  magazines  in 
the  nation.  I  could  go  on  regarding  his  busi- 
ness success  as  a  contractor,  but  time  Is  short 
and  there  Is  so  much  to  say  .  .  .  Pat  we 
salute  you  and  honor  you  aa  a  shining 
example  of  the  traditional  American  busi- 
ness success. 

Secondly,  we  honor  Pat  Zachry  as  a  dedi- 
cated civic  worker — always  devoting  a  large 
measure  of  his  time  and  energies  to  the 
public  good.  And.  In  this  respect  there  is  an 
unsolved  mystery.  The  mystery  Is  that  a 
man  with  as  many  absorbing  business  inter- 
ests as  Pat  had  all  his  life — could  have  de- 
voted as  much  time  as  he  has  to  so  many 
civic  activities.  I  could  not  begin  to  list  all 
the  civic  work  that  he  has  taken  an  actlv^ 
part  In.  but  this  will  give  you  an  Idea:  As 
far  back  as  the  early  thirties  when  he  was 
making  his  mark  as  a  young  engineer  and 
contractor.  President  Roosevelt  appointed 
him  as  contractors'  representative  to  the 
Code  Authority  for  General  Contractors.  He 
has  served  many  years  as  an  active  Director 
of  such  organizations  as  the  Southwest  Re- 
search Institute,  the  Texas  Research  League, 
the  Texas  Good  Roads  Association,  the  San 
Antonio  Research  and  Planning  Council,  the 
San  Antonio  Livestock  Assdclatlon  and  many 
others.  As  a  banker  I  am  particularly  proud 
of  the  fact  that  Pat  has  been  on  the  Board 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Dallas  for 
a  total  of  nine  years — a  clear" Indication  of 
the  high  opinion  In  which  my  fellow  bankers 
have  held  him  and  of  the  value  placed  on  his 
advice  and  counsel  In  matters  of  money  and 
economics.  A  very  recent  example  of  his  ded- 
ication to  the  good  of  his  community  was  his 
acceptance  of  the  man-killing  Job  of  Chalr- 
.  man  of  the  Board  of  San  Antonio's  most  am- 
bitious   civic    project — Hemlsfair      He     will 
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probably  deny  It,  but  there  are  many  who 
feel  that  having  Pat  at  the  helm  of  this 
mammoth  project  assured  Its  success.  I  for 
one  believe  that 

Not  surprisingly,  Pat's  life  Is  marked  with 
innumerable  Instances  of  devoted  and  bril- 
liant service  in  the  field  of  Education.  The 
idealistic    young    bachelor-engineer    who   so 
many  of  you  here  remember  as  the  serious 
Sunday  School  teacher  In  the  local  Methodist 
Church  In  the  Nineteen  Twenties  has  con- 
tinued his  concern  for  education  throughout 
his  life.  Again,  Just  a  few  instances:  He  was 
a    member   of    the    Board    of    Trustees    and 
sparkplug  of  the  Alamo  Heights  Independent 
School  District  for  nine  years.  He  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  then  governor  In  1950  to  the 
Board    of    Directors    and    was    acting    Vlce- 
Chalrman  of  the  Texas  State  Board  for  Spe- 
cial Schools  and  Hospitals  In   1950-1962.  As 
a  devoted  alumnus  of  his  Alma  Mater.  A  &  M 
College,  he  served  In  Innumerable  ways  to 
further  the  effectiveness  of  that  Institution 
His  worth  was  recognized  when  he  became 
a  member  ( for  8  years )  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  that  Institution  and  as  President  of 
the  Board  for  two  years.  When  Governor  Con- 
nally  was  faced  with  the  necessary  task  of 
reorganizing  the  structure  of  Education  be- 
yond the  High  School  In  Texas,  he  turned  to 
the  man  he  felt  was  most  eminently  qualified 
to  head   a  Committee  of   leading  educators 
and   business  men   In   the  difficult  task  of 
charting  this  State's  future  goals  In  the  field 
of  higher  education.  The  man  he  picked  to 
head   the  committee   was   none   other   than 
Pat  Zachry.  Those  who  worked  with  him  ad- 
mit that   the  success  of   the  Committee  In 
developing  the  recommendations  which  were 
adopted  by  the  Governor  and  the  Legislature 
was  due   In   large  measure   to  Pat's   ability, 
drive  and  diplomacy.  I  have  mentioned  some 
of  the  Important  assignments  that  come  to 
mind — again,  time  prevents  my  going  into 
details.  Pat.  we  salute  you  as  a  devoted  civic 
worker,  an  educator,  and  a  friend  of  youth 
In  search  of  education. 

I  have  talked  about  what  Pat  has  done 
in  his  present  home  town  of  San  Antonio.  In 
Texas,  and  In  the  World.  Now  I  want  to  get 
close  to  home  Among  other  reasons,  we  honor 
Pat  today  In  appreciation  of  what  he  has 
done  for  us  and  our  City  of  Laredo.  Like 
many  of  the  other  clvtc-minded  Laredoans 
here  present,  while  Pat  lived  here  he  was  an 
active  force  In  all  civic  enterprises  and  a 
supporter  of  such  civic  necessities  as  our 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  However,  there  are 
two  of  his  local  activities  that  stand  out  and 
that  show  Pat's  concern  for  Laredo  and  his 
desire  to  help  his  then  adopted  city. 

All  of  us  here  In  Laredo  are  very  proud 
of  our  Boys  Club.  It  Is  particularly  appro- 
priate that  I  should  talk  about  Boys  Club 
this  year  when  the  President  of  the  Wash- 
ington's Birthday  Celebration  happens  to  be 
Fernando  Pena.  who  has  been  Its  hard  work- 
ing Director  for  so  many  years.  Some  of  you 
here  may  not  know  how  we  came  to  have 
such  a  magnificent  building  as  the  main  club 
on  Montezuma  Street.  Pat  Zachry  was  one 
of  the  Charter  Members  who  founded  the 
Boys  Club  organization  here.  It  had  been 
planned  that  the  National  Youth  Admin- 
istration would  provide  the  free  labor  to  con- 
struct the  building."  The  modest  local  con- 
tributions of  less  than  $30,000  were  to  be  used 
exclusively  for  materials.  Construction 
started  with  Zachry-furnlshed  equipment 
and  trucks  to  haul  the  rock  to  the  site — and 
then  came  Pearl  Harbor.  The  NYA  folded  and 
there  we  were  with  materials,  prices  sky- 
rocketing, and  no  more  free  labor.  And  that 
seemed  to  be  the  end  of  our  dream  for  a 
Boys  Club  It  was  then  that  Pat  stepped  in. 
Realizing  that  Laredo  had  a  serious  need  for 
a  suitable  USD  building  to  take  care  of  the 
thousands  of  airmen  that  would  be  stationed 
here  at  the  Gunnery  School,  Pat  made  an 
amazing  but  typical  offer  to  the  Directors  of 
the  Boys  Club.  If.  he  said,  the  Board  agreed 
to  turn  the  building  over  to  the  local  USO 
for  the  benefit  of  the  boys  during  the  war,  he 


would  build  the  club  at  hU  own  expensejand 
Sout  further  ado  or  fanfare,  he  Proceeded 
w  do  just  that  The  result  is  well  •'nown.  We 
Acquired  What  was  then,  and  P^^'^ly  st  11  U^ 
the  largest  and  finest  Boys  Club  building 
west  o?  the  Mississippi.  Pat  '«>'«^,f°'  "° 
rwognltlon  then  and  probably  v^ould  have 
nreflrred  that  I  not  mention  it  now  but  as 
^'erna"do  reminds  me,  the  National  Offlceof 
the  Boys  Clubs  of  America  subsequently 
Awarded  to  Pat  the  SlWer  Keystone  Award 
m  his  remained  a  benefactor  of  our  local 
club  as  well  as  those  in  other  cities 

one  more  item  of  ioc.il  interest.  In   1944, 
.nilcipating   the   need   for  Jobs   lor   our  re- 
rnlng  servicemen  and  reflecting  on  the  de- 
<  rability  of  helping  the  large  number  of  poor 
Immes  who  live  in  our  slum  areas  to  hve 
n  decent  houses,  Pat  worked  out  what  was 
considered  a  workable  plan  for  the  ehmlna- 
lion  of  the  Zacate  Creek  slums    by  making 
over  2000  concrete  homes  available  to  low  in- 
come families  at  low  prices.  In  fact    at  cost 
to  him.   without  any   profit.   Unfortunately 
Pat  s  dream  of  urban  renewal  lor  Laredo  was 
foo  far  ahead  of  the  times.  In  spite  of  much 
work   and   substantial    expenditures   by    his 
organization,    the    plan   ran   into    leg<'»    an'J 
other  complications  and  was  not  earned  rut^ 
in  retrospect  we  can  feel  sorry  lor  oursolves 
that  our  community   was  not  able  to  take 
advantage  of  Pat's  program  and  of  his  vision- 
ary generosity.  However,  it  is  not  too    ate  to 
sal   to  Pat  that  we  ate  all  grateful  for  his 
efforts  to  help  Laredo.  Thanks  ind;ed.  Pat. 

I  could  mention  many  other  Instances  of 
pats  interest  and  work  on  behalf  of  Lareda 
but  I  promised  to  mention  only  these  two— 
so  Pat  we  thank  you  by  saluting  you  as  a 
Benefactor  and  Friend  of  Laredo. 

I  have  now  mentioned  the  three  principal 
,.reas  of  accomplishment  and  activities  for 
which  Pat  deserves  to  be  honored.  This  is 
what  he  has  done.  Now  I  want  to  get  per- 
sonal—to say  a  few  things  of  what  Pat  is— 
his  character  and  personality. 

It  has  been  interesting  talking  to  peop  e 
about  Pat-or  I   should  say  talking   to  his 
friends    Everybody  considers  himself  or  ner- 
selrhls  irlend  and  is  proud  of  it   Some  may 
disagree  with  him  on  Bome  things,  but  every- 
body respects  and  likes  hlm^  You  hear  the 
came   things   from   all   who   know   him.   His 
business     associates     and     employees,     his 
friends-the   people  he   does  business  with. 
The  response  is  the  same— Pat  is  a  nice  guy^ 
Pat  is  a  generous  man.  Pat  is  considerate  of 
his  employees.  Pat  is  unassuming  (that  one 
adjective  keeps  coming  up)— Pat's  modesty 
is  legendary.  Pat  Is  fair  in  business  dealings. 
Pat  is  a  kind  and  loving  father.  He  has  raised 
a  wonderful  family— and  on  and  on. 

Pat    you    have   no   idea   of   the   Incidents 
that  your  friends  and  acquaintances  remi- 
nisce about.  I  have  heard  of  your  assistance 
to  friends  in  economic  need.  I  know  of  boys 
helped   through    school— of   sick    employees 
carried  on  the  payroll-of  your  many  anony- 
mous generosities.  You  see,  some   of  those 
vou  have  helped  or  counseled  do  not  consider 
it  necessary  to  keep  quiet.  You  have  no  idea 
of  the  great  loyalty  of  your  employees  from 
the  lowliest  laborer  to  your  highest  execu 
tives.  You  have  no  Idea  of  the  tremendous 
reservoir  of   friendship   that  V^^^^l^^^V, ^"^ 
in  Laredo  (and  I  presume  it  Is  the  same  in 
San  Antonio  and  elsewhere  where  you  are 
known) .  You  cannot  Imagine  the  respect  and 
.admiration  that  everybody  who  has  known 
vou  has  lor  you-and  of  the  Ple^f""  ^^**  " 
is  for  so  many  Laredoans  to  speak  of  you-to 
refer  to  you  as  their  friend.  You  are  Indeed 
among   friends  here  in  Laredo.  I  ''"O''  ^^^ 
fine  ftmlly  that  you  and  Mrs.  Za<=hry  have 
raised.  The  character  and  sense  of  respon- 
sibility refiected  by  your  two  fine  sons.  Bar- 
tell  and  Jim,  both  of  whom  efficlentlyman- 
age  large  business  organizations.  I  ^°°»'^°"! 
three  charming  and  sweet  daughters.  Mary 
Pat.  Emma  Leigh  and  Suzanne,  and  ot  course 
all  Of  us  have  been  charmed  by  the  grac  °^ 
ness  of  vour  wife.  MarJorle.  Just  as  VOU  axe 
proud  of  your  fine  family,  so  must  each  mem 


ber  of  your  family  be  proud  of  you— as  we 
all  are  to  know  you, 

Pat.  it  is  a  pleasure  to  again  ?«  "^eyou^ 
You  are  indeed  a  Great  Guy  and  Laredo  Is 
honored  by  your  presence  here 

Because  you  represent  so  much  that  is  goM 
and  worthwhlle-because  JO"  .^^^^^  J""'^ 
such  a  grand  success  in  the  business  wortd- 
hecause  vou  have  been  such  a  devoted  civic 
wXr-Cause  of  your  henefaf lor^  1^^ 
ward  Laredo,  and  principally  hecause  you 
Tre  such  a  fine  and  friendly  person-we  of 
ufrX  uke  great  pride  and  P^e-urem  des- 
ignating you  officially  as  Mr.  South  Texas  oi 
1968. 


Basic  Fallacief  in  Current  PracHcet 

HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  5,  1968 

Mr  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
thrrecent  remarks  of  Mr.  Alanson  Wil- 
cox the  General  Counsel  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
Scp"or°ng  the  concept  of  Government 
under  law,  expose  some  very  basic 
fallacies  in  our  current  P>,actices  if  not 
our  current  thinking,  and  l/'0"ld  ike 
to  see  them  receive  national  attention. 
-The  remarks  of  Mr.  Willcox  follow: 

PUBLIC    SERVICES    UNDER    A    GOVERNMENT 

OF  Laws' 
,Rv   Alanson  W.   Willcox,   General   Counsel, 
'^^epartment    of    HealUi,    Education,    and 

utTpart  of  the  American  creed  that  we 
live  undera  government  of  laws.  Most  of  us.  I 
suppose  accept  the  statement  as  a  truism 
connoting,  in  a  general  way.  the  orderly  es- 
tabhshmlnt  of  the  rules  we  must  live  by.  and 
he  ordTrl?  and  even-handed  enforcement  o 
thP^B  rules  A  government  of  laws  is  tne 
antithesis  of  a  dlspotlsm,  and  our  Constitu- 

^'^T^o'^ure  u° 'r?he  rule  of  law.  restraints 
weTe  ^  ten  into  our  Federal  and  State  con- 
Ttnutions.  shaped  by  the  experience  of  our 
British  forebears  and  by  cur  own  struggle 
fonUendence.  Essentially    they  demand 

ed  that  in  a  contest  between  the  state  and  a 
cftl^en   certain  rules  of  decency  and  fair  play 
be  observed  by  the  state.  Whether  it  was  col- 
lecting taxes  or  regulating  business  or  per- 
sonal   affairs,  whether  ic  was  taking  private 
orC^rty  for  public  use  or  punishing  some 
one  for  breaking  the  law.  the  state  was  re- 
quired to  see  to  it  that  the  substantive  rules 
?v"re  reasonable  and  that  the  citizen  was  ac- 
corded   a    fair    chance    to    contest    actions 
against  him.  These  requirements    backed  by 
the  charge  to  an  independent  ^^diciary- to  en 
force  them,  gave  us  our  government  of  laws 
as  it  has  generally  been  fnde'-stood 

Most  of  our  constitutional  doctrine  has 
been  hammered  out  by  our  judges  at  suits  oi 
pSe  X,  objected  to  what  government 
officials  were  doing  to  them  and  who  had 
the  means  to  male  the:r  .rejections  heard 
in  a  court  of  law.  . 

But  if  a  government  of  laws  still  means  in 
1968  no  more  than  restraints  ol  these  kinds 
we  ought  now  to  amend  our  creed  to  sa 
That  vfe  live  in  part  under  ihe  rule  of  law. 
For  conceived  in  so  narrow  .  fashion  a  gov- 
ernment of  laws  fails  to  touch  the  things 
tha^govermnent  does  for  people,  in  conuast 
to  what  it  does  against  them.  It  fails  to 
tou^h  public  benefits,  public  services,  or  for 
mat  m'Ltter  public  employment^  We  need^ 
broader  concept  If  this  article  of  our  faith 
is  to  be  meaningful  in  the  world  of  today. 

•As  delivered  at  the  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  Forum,  HEW  Auditorium,  Wash- 
ington, D.C..  February  28.  1968 
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Government,  of  course,  has  always  rendered 
-ome  pubUc  services,  it  has  run  the  post 
office  built  roads,  paid  veterans'  pensions, 
and  for  a  hundred  years  it  has  run  free  public 
Lchools  But  apart  from  an  occasional  effort 
to  prevent  racial  discrimination,  these  serv- 
ices seem  until  lately  to  have  aroused  little 
concern^or  the  fairness  of  their  distribution 
or  the  decencies  of  their  administration. 
Provision  of  governmenul  services  was  com- 
monly viewed  as  a  matter  oi  ir^-^.^r^^^'^^ 
was    considered    not    amenable    to    the    rule 

'until   public  services  and  public   benefits 
multiplied  and  became  woven  into  the  fabric 
of  our  society,   little  thought  was  b'lven  to 
the  need  that  they,  as  much  as  other  public 
acts    be  subject  to  constitutional  restraints 
And  even  then  an  obstacle  st«od  In  the  way 
c.f  iudlclal  enforcement-  an  obstacle  that  it 
has  taken  the  courts  a  generation  to  over- 
come. .        .^„,. 
Most  of  the  constitutional  guarantees  that 
.assure  us  a  government  of  laws  are  couch^ 
in   the   negative.  They  tell   us  many   things 
that  a  government  may  not  do,  but  unless 
one  reads  between  the  lines  te»"«  noting 
that  government  is  required  to  do.  Until  re 
cent  years  the  courts,  with  occasional  excep- 
tions,  showed   no  disposition   to  read  these 
guarantees  as  imposing  affirmative  duties  on 
the  government.  ^  „  „ 
one  case   will   suffice   to  Illustrate  how  a 
whollv  negative  reading  can  subvert  the  con- 
cept of  a  government  of  laws  as  --tPP^f  »« 
public  services.  Just  before  the  turn  of  the 
century   the   United    suites   supreme   Court 
held  that  a  county  school  board  could  pro- 
vide a  high  school  education  for  white  chil- 
dren and^lone  at  all  for  Negroes-  not  sep- 
•      arate  education  for  them,  but  none  atal- 
be^ruse  the  Constitution  did  not  require  the 
board  to  provide  education  for  any  one.  Since 
nobodv  could  demand  education  as  a  right 
Ne^o^  could  not  demand  It  oven  though  it 
waf  given  to  the  whites.  The  Court  added- 
Ina  it  must  have  been  rather  '^"•^d  ^om  ort^to 
the  Negroes- that  there  was  no  showing  at  a 
•desire  or  purpos^e"  to  discriminate. 

Afi  a  orecedent.  this  case  has  long  been 
de^  But  the  Negative  thinking  It  reflect 
does  not  die  so  easily  I  ^^eard  echoes  of  it 
onlv  a  few  months  ago.  in  Judge  Holtofis 
Sent  [n  the  case  that  invalidated  the  one- 
year   residence   requirement   for   public   as 

sistance.  He  said :  

•The  legislative  branch  of  the  Government 
in  orovldlng  grants  has  a  right  to  select  ob- 
ject foVmcl  and  the  persons  to  whom  they 
ihall  be  made.  That  It  chooses  to  make  grants 
o  members  of  one  group  does  not  mean  that 
it  is  under  an  obligation  to  make  similar 
grants  to  members  of  another  group  even 
fhough  the  second  groyp  may  be  similar  to 
the  first  and  equally  wor,thy."  ^^„„„ht 

A  few  vears  ago  I  should  have  thought 
it  likelv  that  some  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
(^rt  would  share  this  view.  Today  I  do  not. 
Sv^r  that  court  may  resolvethc  issue  on 
The  merits.  1  shall  be  surprised  if  any  of 
^'mTmbers  concedes  to  the  'e8j-'«^^;Va^^ 
blanche  to  pick  and  choose,  without  reason, 
among  groups  who  are  -similar"  and  •■equally 
worthv."  the  present  Court.  I  am  confident, 
^"undertake  the  harder  decision  whether 
In  fact  sufficient  reason  does  exist  for  th* 
dWerent      treatment      of      newly      arrived 

residents.  . ^, 

In  the  fields  of  health,  education  and  wel- 
fare a  government  of  laws  is  really  a  modern 
nnovalion,  and  it  Is  still   in  the  formative 
orocess    One  can   find   fragments   that  are 
^Ider    including   some    notable   SUte   court 
decisions,  but  in  these  areas  I  would  trace 
the  beS^nlng  of  a  solidly  based  government 
of  law!  to  two  events  that<x:cu„ed  about 
thirtv  vears  ago:  the  enactment  of  the  bo 
cSl  Lcurtty  Act  in  1935.  and  the  Supreme 
C^urrs  fiVst  clear  application  of  the  equal 
protection    clause    to    public    education    in 
1^8-the  "separate  but  equal"  clause,  as  it 
then  was  in  effect. 
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The  Social  Security  Act  wrot«  certain  b—\e 
legal  principle*  Into  the  dlapenaatlon  of  pub- 
lic aaslstance.  The  Courts  decUlon  marked 
the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  doctrine  that 
public  benefactions  are  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  Conatltutlon.  But  no  change  of  this  mag- 
nitude U  wrought  in  a  day.  Congrew  and 
SUte  legislature*,  and  admlnlstrmtora  at  aU 
levels  of  government,  still  act  occaalonally  in 
the  view  that  they  are  under  no  con- 
stitutional mandate  to  give,  but  give  aa  a 
matter  of  grace,  they  may  give  to  some  and 
withhold  from  others,  as  whimsically  aa  they 
wUh.  ,__ 

Even  the  Supreme  Court  haa  wavered  from 
time  to  time  since  1938.  Until  the  preeent  dec- 
ade I  should  not  have  been  wholly  conHdent 
that  It  would  entertain,  on  the  merlU.  the 
complaint*  of  persons  excluded  from  public 
assistance.  The  attitude  of  the  lower  Federal 
courts  also,  with  only  occaalonal  dissent*,  ha* 
changed  dramatically,  perhap*  because  of 
their  forced  preoccupaUon  with  civil  righto. 
A  similar  change  ha*  occurred  in  the  State 
court*. 

Thus.  Insofar  a*  the  Judiciary  Is  concerned, 
our  government  of  laws  ha*  In  these  thirty 
years  been  extended  to  embrace  public  bene- 
flu  and  public  services  as  fully  as  It  embrace* 
other  govertunental  actlvlUea.  The  stage  Is 
now  set.  a»d  the  years  ahead  can  be  devoted 
to  the  resolution  of  the  many  and  difficult 
substantive  Issues  which  have  heretofore  lain 
dormant  but  are  now  cognizable  by  the 
courts. 

Legislatures,  both  Federal  and  Stote.  have 
had  a  large  but  unsteady  hand  In  the  emer- 
gence of  a  government  of  laws  and  must 
have  a  large  hand  in  It*  future  maintenance. 
They  have  contributed  much  that  la  affirma- 
Uve.  a*  in  the  original  Social  Security  Act. 
the  AdmlnlsUaUve  Procedure  Act.  and  title 
VI  of  the  Civil  Right*  Act  But  they  have  al*o 
often  fallen  short. 

The  courts,  now  that  they  are  playing  a 
part,  win  correct  the  more  extreme  legU- 
latlve  aberrations,  as  witness  several  recent 
decisions — (or  example,  the  decision  enti- 
tling 'subversives'  to  the  free  benefit*  of 
medicare  In  a  larger  sense,  moreover,  the 
court*  are  ar.  inatrument  of  education  a* 
well  as  of  compulsion  Their  opinion*  serve 
beyond  the  immediate  case*  to  focu*  atten- 
Uon  on  the  specific  requirement*  of  due 
process,  equal  protection,  the  First  Amend- 
ment, and  other  baalc  righto. 

As  more  cases  are  litigated  and  more  of  the 
Issues  resolved  and  more  guiding  principle* 
enunciated,  we  may  expect  legislature*  to 
become  more  alert  to  the  righto  of  the  dis- 
advantaged and  more  cautious  In  venting 
their  displeuaure  upon  unpopular  cause*.  In 
our  dealing  with  legislative  bodies,  we  should 
t>e  able,  with  the  courto  a*  our  allies,  to 
further  this  trend  more  effectively  than  In 
the  past. 

Although  the  influence  of  recent  develop- 
mento  may  not  yet  be  vUlble.  It  Is  likely  th»t 
over  the  vears  we  shall  see  a  gradual  ur>«frad- 
Ing  of  legislative  performance  aa  It  be»r*  on 
the  righto  of  the  Individual— the  poor  ••  well 
a*  the  rich,  the  dlaeldent  a*  well  a*  the  con- 
forml*t  Something  of  thl*  eort  happened  In 
regard  to  the  separation  of  church  and  state. 
Some  years  after  the  Courts  first  decision* 
on  thl*  issue,  we  began  to  see  safeguard* 
written  Into  CongTe**ional  leglalatlon  that 
had  been  conaplcuously  mlasing  from  earlier 
law*.  I  look  for  a  repetition  of  the  pcttem 
m  the  protection  of  other  b««lc  righto,  aa  the 
leasona  of  Court  declalon*  are  abaorbed  by 
Congreaa  and  the  public. 

If  the  Judicial  and  leglalaUve  branchea 
have  large  responalblUtle*  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  government  of  laws,  the  executive 
branch  baa  In  acme  waya  the  greatest  re- 
•ponalbUlty  at  all  The  scope  of  admlnlatra- 
Uve  power  of  statutory  InterpretaUon  or  out- 
right Interpolation;  the  sh^er  volume  of 
adnxlnl*tratlve  action*  that  affect  the  righto 
of  people:  the  coat  and  delay  in  seeking  court 
review— theae  combine  to  give  the  execuUva 
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branch  the  major  part  In  day-to-day  effec- 
tuaUon  of  the  basic  principles  of  law  as  they 
bear  on  the  average  citizen. 

A  government  of  law*  la  frequently  con- 
trasted with  a  government  of  men.  But  a 
government  of  law*  actually  Intensifies, 
rather  than  narrows,  the  responslbllty  of 
those  men  -and  women — who  are  adminis- 
trative officers:  It  demand*,  not  that  they 
be  deprived  of  decision-making  in  matters  of 
large  Importance,  but  that  in  reaching  their 
decisions  they  weigh  aa  objectively  a*  they 
can  all  of  the  revelant  factor*  and  all  of  the 
competing  Interests  which  their  declalon* 
may  affect  It  demand*  that  they  make 
known  In  advance  what  factors  and  what 
Interesto  they  will  take  Into  account  It  de- 
mands that  they  provide  opportunity  for  all 
who  might  be  affected  to  make  their  case* 
and  to  have  them  con*ldered  Impartially. 
It  demands.  In  short,  fairness  in  both  sub- 
stance and  procedure. 

In  pleading  for  constant  attention  to  these 
matters.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  this  De- 
partment I*  not  doing,  on  the  whole,  a  good 
Job  I  believe  that  it  U.  If  I  point  to  some 
thing*  that  trouble  me.  It  l»  not  to  say  that 
our  course  may  not  be  right  nevertheless. 
Policy  and  fiscal  and  administrative  conald- 
eratlons  may  put  a  complete  attainment  of 
equity  beyond  our  reach.  In  such  cases,  we 
may  be  constrained  to  balance  some  ele- 
mento  of  fairness  against  the  attainment  of 
policy  objective*  or  the  development  of  an 
administratively  workable  program. 

Discretionary  granw.  of  which  this  De- 
partment nuike*  so  many,  will  serve  a*  an 
Illustration.  Such  granto  present,  by  defini- 
tion, a  baalc  difficulty  in  asaurlng  as  high 
a  degree  of  fairness  aa  one  might  wlah  were 
poaalble. 

Congreas  ha*  made  these  granto  discretion- 
ary for  the  very  reason  that  no  one  can  state 
m  advance,  with  such  objectivity  that  a 
court  cotUd  enforce  them,  the  criteria  for 
selection  of  reclplento.  Necessarily  we  trust 
to  ad  hoc  professional  Judgmento.  Despite  the 
many  and  useful  mechanisms  of  screening 
and  review,  there  remalni  a  residue  of  sub- 
jecUvlty  In  the  proceaa  of  award. 

To  look  at  the  process  from  the  public'* 
point  of  view— as  an  exercise  In  a  govern- 
ment of  law*— the  applicant  for  a  fellowship 
or  a  research  grant  has  no  standing  to  com- 
plain that  a  competitor  was  adjudged  the 
bettor  qualified.  A*  we  move  up  the  educa- 
tional scale,  indeed,  from  kindergarten  to 
doctoral  study,  the  right  of  any  particular 
individual  to  participate  at  public  expenae 
becomes  more  and  more  attenuated,  until 
at  the  post-graduate  level  It  Is  little  more 
than  the  right  to  be  considered  without  dis- 
crimination on  Irrelevant  grounds. 

Another  kind  of  discretionary  grant  I  find 
more  troublesome.  Demonstration  grants  fre- 
quently provide  public  services  to  a  group  of 
people  who  are  no  more  needy  or  deserving 
than  their  neighbors  and  who  have  been 
selected  for  rewon*  that  are  hard  to  square 
with  our  concepto  of  equality  before  the 
law.  Here  again,  necessity  is  the  only  and 
perhaps  the  sufficient  excuse:  limited  funds 
may  better  be  concentrated  In  a  limited  area; 
perhaps  administrative  or  technical  know- 
how  Is  not  far  enough  developed  to  warrant  a 
Statewide  effort. 

But  one  may  recognize  the  need  for  dem- 
onatraUon  programs  and  still  raise  certain 
question*  For  one  thing.  If  theee  are  really 
demonstraUon*.  ought  th*y  to  go  on  year 
after  year,  serving  the  aame  limited  group 
and  thus  becoming,  in  effect,  service  pro- 
gram* for  a  favored  few?  Sooner  or  later, 
the  demonstration  ha*  been  made  and  the 
excuse  for  Inequality  of  treatment  wear* 
thin. 

For  another  thing,  the  target  population 
or  "catchment  area,"  uaually  choeen  with 
some  eye  to  need,  should  not  be  bounded 
more  rigidly  than  program  factors  make  truly 
necessary.  la  It  right,  for  example,  to  deny 
aervlce  to  a  man  who  Uvea  on  the  wrong 


aide  at  the  Btreet  merely  becaute  his  Inclu- 
sion might  obwrure  the  statistical  base  for 
evaluation  of  the  project?  And  what  are  we 
to  say  of  the  use  of  control  groups,  choeen 
to  be  a*  similar  to  the  aided  group*  as  possi- 
ble but  denied  benefits  In  order  to  serve  a* 
a  base  for  comparison?  Here,  for  a  good  pur- 
pose. I*  discrimination  deliberately  con- 
trived. SomeOme*  this  technique  may  be 
eflsenUal  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge: 
If  it  Is.  perhaps  the  end  may  be  valuable 
enough  to  Justify  the  means. 

Parte  of  the  poverty  program,  you  may  say, 
are  In  these  regards  among  the  greatest  of- 
fenders of  all.  So  they  are.  So  too  will  be 
the  demonstration  cities  program.  At  the 
present  stage  of  history,  ex  lerlments  so 
large  as  these  can  only  be  carried  on  at  the 
cost  of  groes  Inequalities,  and  one  would  not 
suggest  their  abandonment  for  that  reaaon 
I  find  a  certain  Irony,  however,  in  the  OEO's 
enabling  a  poor  person.  If  he  live*  In  the 
right  city  and  the  right  part  of  town,  to 
have  the  free  service  of  a  lawyer  to  chal- 
lenge unequal  treatment  under  a  State- 
wide public  assistance  program:  whereas  If 
he  lives  somewhere  else  he  must  fend  for 
himself.  Equality.'  In  short.  Is  unequally 
available. 

In  the  opening  meeUng  of  this  Depart- 
mental forum,  the  Secretary  spoke  feelingly 
of  "an  extraordinary  rebirth  of  our  deepest 
naUonal  conviction— equality  of  opportu- 
nity." The  thrust  of  our  present  effort  Is  to 
lessen  Inequality  through  special  serv- 
ices to  those  who.  for  one  reason  or 
another,  have  been  especially  deprived.  The 
causes  of  deprivation  are  many  and  varied, 
and  we  cannot  do  all  things  for  all  people 
at  once.  Inevitably,  then.  In  helping  some 
we  may  actually  deepen  the  grievance  of 
others,  similarly  deprived,  whom  the  new 
services  will  not  yet  reach.  We  cannot  hope 
to  be  soon  rid  of  these  anomalies,  but  If  we 
are  to  defend  agalnat  charges  of  Injustice, 
either  In  court  or  In  the  public  forum,  we 
must  be  diligent  not  to  create  Inequities 
inadvertently  or  to  tolerate  them  needlessly. 
Equality  of  opportunity  Is  a  central  theme, 
but  not  the  only  dictate,  of  a  government 
of  laws.  One  could  give  other  example*  of 
the  difficulty  of  a**urlng  falme**  and  objec- 
tivity In  the  dl*pen«atlon  of  granto. 

There  Is  constant  need  for  the  .articulation 
of  criteria  with  such  precision  a*  we  can 
atteln.  and  for  their  publication  so  that  all 
candidates  may  know  the  rule*  of  the  game. 
Decentralization  of  decisionmaking  accentu- 
ate* the  need  for  precision,  for  multiplica- 
tion of  decisionmaker*  Increase  the  rlak  of 
divergent  approaches.  In  these  aspects  of 
administration  the  task  Is  never  ended. 

Throughout  the  administrative  process 
there  runs  also  the  need  for  procedural  falr- 
neaa.  This.  too.  calls  at  time*  for  a  balancing 
of  the  Ideal  against  the  practical. 

Consider  (or  instance,  the  social  security 
hearing  proces*.  Should  it  be  restructured. 
a*  some  have  urged,  so  that  every  applicant 
will  be  represented  by  an  attorney?  Un- 
doubtedly there  are  Instances  In  which  such 
a  change  would  produce  a  different  and  more 
just  result.  But  In  my  Judgment,  the  lo** 
to  the  system  In  pitting  the  administration 
against  the  claimant,  a*  such  a  change  In- 
eviubly  would  do.  outweighs  the  possible 
gain— not  to  mention  the  drain  It  would 
make  on  fund*  available  for  beneflte. 

Yet  I  am  told  that  a  study  of  public  as- 
sistance hearings  In  one  State  showed  a 
much  higher  rate  of  success  for  those  clalm- 
anto  who  were  represented  by  counsel.  Here 
Is  food  for  thought,  but  to  me  the  compari- 
son suggeste  more  attention  to  public  assist- 
ance hearings  rather  than  a  change  In  social 
security  procedures.  For  other  reason*  as 
well,  we  in  HEW  need  to  take  more  seriously 
our  statutory  responsibility  to  assure  "fair 
hearings"  In  the  public  assistance  program, 
however  difficult  It  may  be  to  monitor  the 
State*'  procedure*  from  a  Federal  office. 

The  need  (or  "administrative  due  proce**" 
1*  not  confined  to  formal  hearing*.  The  more 
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informal  our  procedure*,  the  «>ore  difficult 
rtueTrocess  may  be  to  achieve.  Lacking  the 
structu^^  process  of  an  administrative  hear- 
ing Itls  all  too  easy  to  overlook  the  need  for 
opportunity  to  preLnt  the  applicant's  case 
nnS  the  things  that  such  opportunity.  If  " 
"s  to  be  meaningful,  entails.  Care  and  pa- 
tience  in   observing   the   righto   of   all   con- 
enders  are  easier  to  practice  when  we  can 
.  i„.„.  thP  resultlne  delays  on  the  AdmlnU- 
Sve  i^cedur"  Act.  But  care  and  patience 
nay  eamus  even  greater  credit  In  heaven 
when  we  practice  them  on  our  own  ln»"atlve^ 
^ere  is  one  aspect  Of  the  assignment  of 
,  his  Department  which,  from  the  standpoint 
o(  prKnTthe  rlghu  o(  those  we  deal  with 
contains   what   may   often   seem   a   built-in 
contradiction.  Much  of  our  dealing  ^wUh 
state  and  local  governments.  Not  Infrequent 
U     respect  for   the  righto  of   those   govern- 
ments conflicts  with  the  protection  we  should 
Uke  them  to  accord  to  the  righto  of  their 

"  ThTclvll  righto  issue   posed  this  conflict 
shlrply  until  Congres*  resolved  It  for  us    n 
"iQM   -The  same  conflict  arises  less  acutely  in 
many  otherTontexto.  We  are  constantly  un- 
der pressure  to  make  the  States  "nlnd  the^r 
D's   and   qs.   someumes   in   areas   where   we 
Lve  cfea?  authority  to  act  a*  In  "fa  r  hear- 
ngs"  or  the  merit  system,  but  often  m  areas 
Xre  our  authority  Is  doubtful  or  simply 
nonexistent.  When  the  cause  ^^i^^}-^°^^^ 
tempted  to  stretch  the  power  of  the  puree 
lo  the  limit  of  our  legislative  mandate-or 
r-vpn  beyond  the  limit. 

There\re  those  who  will  say  that  we  have 
sinned   often   in   this   regard.   They   cannot 
prove  their  charge  nor  can  we  fully  disprove 
ft   for  most  of  the  Issues  He  In  the  twilight 
zone   I^  glad  that  Congress  has  now  sub- 
f^t^  so^any  of  the  intergovernmental  re- 
SSsmi^toVdlclal  review  which  though 
rarely  us>d.  does  exert  a  restraining  Influ- 
ence when  we  are  urged  to  let  a  worthy  end 
justify  means  that  are  q"""o«**''*;J^  *^' 
ong  run,  the  relations  between  governmenta 
cau^  urgently  (or  the  rule  of  law  aa  do  the 
delations  between  government  and  citizen, 
und  for  much  the  same  reasons. 

Having  started  this  discussion  with  the 
role  of  The  courto  in  creaUng  a  government  of 
ai^  I  will  end  on  the  same  note,  because  of 
LTery  important  development  of  the  last 
two^ars:  the  establishment  of  a  legal  serv- 
ce  pr^Sam  (or  people  who  have  been  unab^ 
to  aflofd  such  service  in  the  past.  What  our 
own  welfare  AdmlnlstraUon  had  stated  in 
°  test  tube,  the  OBO.  with  the  active  and 
enthusiastic  support  of  the  Amertcan  Bax 
Association,  has  developed  into  a  widespread 
program  of  great  significance. 

Already  this  development  has  had  impor- 
tant consequences  in  areas  of  our  concern.  If 
It  can  ^sustained,  against  the  inevitable 
tviimcal  challenge  and  the  budgetary  con- 
St  It  h^  enormous  potentialities  for  the 

^"Snted  out  at  the  start  that  most  of  our 
coLmuUonal   doctrine  has  evolved  out  o 
conteste  by  persons  we  1  e°°"8h  6"uated  wo- 
nomlcally  to  take  their  cases  to  court^  This 
of  course,  is  one  main  reason  for  the  pau- 
city of  constitutional  decision  up  until  now 
m  the  fields  of  health,  education  and  welfare^ 
Snnlng  with  the  eff°rtsj,f  civil  righto 
orgailzatlons,    later   reinforced   a*    the   De- 
parttnent    of    Justice    was    enabled    to    par- 
?iHr^^    there   ha*   developed   since    World 
wTn  a  \IS  body  o(  judicial  expo^tlon  Of 
thP  rlBhto  Of  a  minority  race.  But  untu  two 
vearr^S?  explication  of  other  righto  of  the 
plor^d  the  disadvantaged  continued  to  be 
painfully  slow  and  sporadic. 

The  newspapers  have  reported  the  most 
conspicuous  achlevemento  °f„  ^^^  "^'^.'X 
service  program,  and  these  in  the  long  run 
mav  be  the  mo^t  significant.  Although  the 
^st  w«d  has  yet  to  be  said  by  the  Suprenie 
Courr  a  year's  residence  requirement  In 
ATOCh^  been  invalidated  by  severa^  counts. 
The   "substitute   father"    rule   In   Alabama, 


which  haa  disqualified  many  thousands  of 
children  for  assistance,  has  been  struck  down 
by  a  District  Court,  and  this  decision  is  also 
under  review.  Georgia's  '^"^P  ^  '  „^°"1"„ 
rule  haa  been  attacked,  and  will  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
be  ameliorated.  Governor  Reagan  s  drastic 
cut-back  of  medicaid  has  been  halted  until 
the  legislature  acto,  if  It  does,  and  the  righto 
of  Calfornla  (arm  labor  have  been  g'^en  new 
KUDDort  Wholesale  predawn  raids  on  public 
aLSce  households  were  held  Illegal. 

Te^c^sL  are  blossoming  all  around  us. 
O^  govert^ent  o(  laws  is  beginning  to  take 

"or'even    greater    immediate    importance, 
perhaps,  is  the  help  that  this  new  serv  ce  is 
giving  to  thousands  and   thousands  of   the 
loor    in    their    less    glamorous    clay-to-day 
affairs    Where   these  programs  operate   the 
ma'n  or  woman  denied  Public  assistance^  the 
man    or    woman    dispossessed    from    publ  c 
housing,  is  no  longer  powerless  to  assert  his 
rights  or  hers.  Many  a  government  agency 
[s  being  forced   to  rethink  Its   PO'cjes  and 
procedures.     And     beyond     asserting     their 
rights  under  public  programs,  the  poor  are 
being  enabled  to  resist  the  loan  shark,  the 
unconscionable    installment   merchant,    the 
unscrupulous  landlord. 

For  the  first  time  in  their  lives  many  of  the 
poor  are  learning  that  the  law  can  be  their 
protector  Instead  of  their  oppressor.  -This  is  a 
lesson  that  must  underlie  all  our  efforte  to 
bring  them  back  into  the  mainstream  of 
American  life. 

These  legal  programs,  where  they  exist  at 
all    are  woefully  understaffed.  The  national 
advisory  committee,  representing  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  and  others,  has  recom- 
mended  a   large   Increase   in   their   support 
but  in   the   present  fiscal   climate   ite  plea 
seems  hopeless.  Shortages  of  personnel  put 
local  directors  to  hard  choices.  They  have  to 
choose  between  services,  inadequate  at  best. 
for  the  myriad  individual  problems  of  their 
cliente    and  the  devotion  of  the  staff  time 
needed  to  litigate  the  test  cases  whose  conse- 
quences.  If   they   are   successful,  will   even- 
tually benefit  people  by  the  thousands. 

It  takes  courage  to  litigate  test  cases  that 
challenge  the  establishment,  particularly  the 
governmental    establishment.    The    politic^ 
stakes  can  be  high.  There  was  threat  stayed 
off  (or  this  year,  of  Congressional  restriction 
on  the  right  of  these  lawyers  to  sue  public 
agencies.    And    bureaucrate.    like    Congress- 
men do  not  always  take  kindly  to  efforto  to 
force  the  administrative  hand  in  the  opera- 
tion of  public  programs.  One  can  sympathize 
vrith  the  harried  official  who  believes  that  he 
can   dUtribute    his    limited    resources   more 
beneflcentiy  than  can  either  the  litiganto  or 
the  courto,  and  who  resents  what  seems  to 
him  an  attempt  to  second-guess  his  profes- 
sional Judgments. 

Of  course.  Judicial  review  is  not  that,  or 
at  least  it  should  not  be.  but  the  line  be- 
tween program  and  legal  Judgmento  is  rarely 
aclear  one^ln  these  days  of  •actlvlsr  courts 
the  charge  of  Judicial  intermeddling-heard 
so  loudly  after  the  school  desegregation 
ctses-wlll  not  be  wholly  stilled,  but  Judges 
by  and  large  do  respect  the  Judgments  of 
other  professionals  and  take  account  of  them 
in  shaping  legal  doctrine. 

It  is  easier  for  me.  as  a  Federa    officer,  to 
preach  tolerance  of  a  litigious  clientele  be- 
cause   m  our  grant-in-aid  programs,  those 
Who  are  sued  a^e  ordinarily  State  -d  local 
officers    In  one  or  two  cases.  Indeed,  we  are 
resisting   efforts   to   bring    this   Department 
nto   the   litigation   for   the   reason    among 
others    that   success    in    that   effort^  could 
change  substantially,  and  in  ways  that  we 
think  undesirable,  the  traditional  Federal- 
State   relationship.   Lest   we   be    accused    of 
falling  to  practice  the  tolerance  of  "tlgatlon 
that  we  preach,  however  let  me  not*  '^  pass- 
ing that  the  secretary  is  sued  in  the  social 
i^urlty  program  more  often,  by  "i^ny  times 
over,  than  any  Stete  or  local   official   that 
I  know  of. 
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A  government  of  laws,  as  we  understand 
It  in  the  united  States,  gives  the  last  word  to 
the  courto,  short  of  constitutional  or  statu- 
tory  amendment.  Suddenly,  thanks  to  the 
OEO.  the  courto  have  become  deeply  involved 
m  our  programs.  I,  for  one,  welcome  this  de- 
velopment unreservedly. 

Lawsuits  are  a  nuisance  to  the  admin- 
istrator, but  so  may  be  budget  or  personnel 
or  any  other  of  the  ingredlento  of  operating 
a  respectable  and  responsible  Program. 
Though  the  judges  have  the  la*t  word  tiielr 
sense  of  self-restraint  is  more  highly  de- 
veloped than  many  a  layman  will  admit.  The 
administrator  should  not  be  reluctant  to 
have  his  decisions  tested  in  court,  to  defend 
ihem  when  they  are  right,  to  stand  corrected 
if  he  has  erred. 

Not  all  will  agree  with  my  appraisal,  but 
it  is  really  not  very  Important  whether  one 
a.rees  or  disagrees.  We  can  no  longer  sanction 
in  practice,  what  we  have  always  decried  in 
theory  one  law  for  the  rich  and  another  for 
the  poor  Now  that  our  programs  have  become 
exposed  to  the  rigors  o(  a  government  o(  laws, 
there  can  be  no  turning  back. 


Our  Health  Asset 


HON.  DANIEL  J.  RONAN 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  5.  1968 
Mr  RONAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his 
health  message  delivered  to  Congress  yes- 
terday, President  Johnson  underscored 
his  continuing  concern  for  the  Nation  s 
shortage  of  health  workers,  and  he  has 
asked  for  additional  action.  ^     ^.  . 

Our  needs  for  physicians,  dentists, 
nurses— all  health  workers— exceed  both 
our  supply  and  our  educational  capacity. 
As  a  result,  long  waiting  periods  for  med- 
ical and  dental  care  are  a  common  ex- 
perience of  our  people.  The  use  of  many 
hospital  beds  is  lost  for  lack  of  staff,  and 
hospital  emergency  rooms  are  desperate- 
ly overcrowded. 

Yet  much  has  been  achieved  toward 
the  reduction  of  the  manpower  shortage 
through  the  programs  authorized  by  the 
Health  Professions  Educational  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1963  and  its  amendments^ 
Twelve  of  the  new  medical  schools  which 
have    received    construction    assistance 
have  opened  their  doors.  Medical,  dental, 
and  other  professional  students  have  re- 
ceived loans  and  scholarships  which  have 
enabled  them  to  undertake  the  long  and 
costly  training  needed.  The  schools  have 
been  assisted  in  improving  their  curricu- 

"  The  Health  Manpower  Amendments  of 
1968   would   extend  these   construction 
grants  and  student  aid  PT.ogra'^s  ^^f  * 
more  years.  Schools  of  medicine,  dentist- 
s'  osteopathy,  optometry  and  podiatry 
would  be  assured  of  continued  support 
for  the  improvement  of  the  Quality  of 
their  training  programs.  At  the  same 
time    the  amendments  provide  a  revi- 
ston  in  the  formula  upon  which  improve- 
ment grants  are  determined  to  provide 
special  incentives  to  the  schools  to  in- 
crease their  enrollments  and  graduates^ 
Mr  speaker,  the  health  of  our  people 
is  our  most  valuable  national  asset.  By 
iting  favorably  on  this  Jegis  fon^^^ 
can  help  to  insure  that  health  care  is 
readUy  available  to  all  Americans. 
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Discover  America  VacaHon  Plaawaf  Tme 

HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

OP    OBSCON 

W  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdav.  March  5.  1968 
Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  in- 
troduced a  House  joint  resolution  to  rec- 
ognize the  period  AprU  2  to  27.  1968.  as 
Discover  America  Vacation  Planning 
Time.  This  resolution  has  a  dual  purpose : 
to  remind  Americans  that  vacationing  at 
home  mstead  of  abroad  helps  the  bal- 
ance-of-payments  deficit,  and  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  we  can  attract 
more  foreign  tourists  to  the  United 
States. 

I  am  very  concerned,  as  I  am  sure  we 
all  are.  about  this  country  s  balance-of- 
payments  deficit.  We  are  all  only  too 
aware  of  the  fact  that  foreign  nations 
each  year  accumulate  American  dollars 
faster  than  we  accumulate  foreign  cur- 
rency. However,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
there  ajre  steps  that  we  can  Uke  to  help 
solve  t*»  problem.  The  large  amount  of 
dollars  spent  abroad  by  American  tour- 
ists Is  generally  recognized  as  a  major 
contribution  to  the  dollar  surplus  of  for- 
eign governments.  In  addition  to  trying 
to  reduce  the  amount  spent  abroad  by 
Americans,  it  is  my  opinion  that  by  bet- 
ter promotion  of  America  as  a  vacation- 
land,  we  can  persuade  Americans  to 
travel  at  home  and  also  attract  more 
tourists  from  abroad. 

We  should  be  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  European  travel  Industry  has  out- 
done the  United  SUtes  in  attracting 
tourists,  and  we  can  lock  to  them  for  ex- 
amples of  what  our  own  travel  Industry 
must  do  to  attract  foreign  tourists. 

The  Europeans  have  coordinated  their 
efforts  to  attract  the  American  tourist. 
They  conduct  advertising  campaigns  in 
the  United  Sutes.  using  advertising 
agencies  and  public  relations  firms.  They 
make  uncomplicated  anangements  for 
the  American  tourist  to  travel  to  and 
from  Europe.  Travel  while  on  the  con- 
tinent Is  made  very  easy.  For  example,  a 
tourist  can  buy  a  single  train  ticket  that 
allows  him  to  ride  in  any  train  in  Eu- 
rope while  he  is  there. 

In  short,  the  European  tourist  industry 
Is  a  team  effort  by  transportation,  hotel- 
motel,  and  the  governments. 

But  perhaps  we  can  learn  the  most  In 
the  subject  of  luxury  traveling.  The 
Europeans  are  geared  not  only  to  the 
tourist  who  spends  $15  or  $20  a  day:  they 
successfully  promote  their  resorts  and 
hotels  that  attract  the  tourist  who  will 
spend  $200  a  day.  or  more.  French, 
Italian,  and  German  travel  agents  do 
not  hesitate  to  advertise  a  vacation  that 
costs  several  thousand  .dollars.  They 
know  that  there  are  people  who  will  not 
hesitate  to  pay  that  amount,  or  more. 

The  United  States  certainly  has  much 
to  attract  the  foreign  tourist.  Every  area 
of  this  countr>-.  East.  West.  North,  South, 
has  more  beautiful  sights  than  anyone 
could  see  in  several  vacations.  No  nation 
in  the  world  has  more  to  offer  in  the  way 
of  variety,  beauty,  excitement,  or  inter- 
est. But  these  travel  assets  must  be  pro- 
moted: travel  must  be  made  simple; 
complete  vacations  should  be  made  avail- 
able as  a  package. 
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My  own  area,  the  Pacific  Northwest,  is 
alreadv  becoming  one  of  the  vacation- 
lands  of  the  United  Stales.  I  am  sure 
that  the  same  things  that  attract  Ameri- 
cans to  the  cool,  green  forestlands  would 
attract  European  tourists.  A  large  ma- 
jority of  the  people  who  visit  Oregon 
each  year  come  from  the  urban  areas  of 
California  and  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 
Would  not  the  residents  of  Europe's  in- 
dustrial cities,  and  Japan's  too,  respond 
to  the  thought  of  a  vacation  In  the  clean, 
uncrowded  land  of  lakes  and  moimtalns 
that  is  the  Pacific  Northwest? 

The  travel  resources  that  can  be  pro- 
moted abroad  are  almost  unlimited  in 
this  area.  The  Pacific  Northwest  has 
more  lakes  and  rivers  than  man  can 
count,  besides  2  million  acres  of  forest 
land  and  600  miles  of  spectacular  sea- 
coast.  There  are  parks  and  camping  sites 
near  recreation  areas,  and  plenty  of  room 
to  enjoy  them.  In  my  own  district,  the 
possibilities  for  year-round  tourism  are 
boundless.  The  variety  of  activities — 
skiing,  hiking,  hunting,  fishing,  boating 
and  water  sports,  mountain  climbing. 
gem  and  mineral  collecting,  fossil  hunt- 
ing, amateur  geology  and  archeology, 
among  others — offer  the  traveler  a  wide 
choice  for  individual  or  family  enjoy- 
ment. 

There  are  proposals  to  give  discounts 
to  foreigners  using  American  transpor- 
tation. Other  suggested  reductions  to 
foreign  travelers  Include  hotel-motel 
rates,  car  rentals,  and  sightseeing  tours. 
I  certainly  support  efforts  to  make  it 
financially  possible  for  the  average  Eu- 
ropean tourist  to  visit  the  United  States. 
I  have  mentioned  only  a  few  of  the 
tourist  resources  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west that  would  attract  foreign  tourists. 
Certainly  every  section  of  the  country  has 
much  to  offer.  It  Is  my  hope  that  these 
assets  will  be  promoted  by  the  Amer- 
ican travel  Industry  to  attract  foreign 
travel  and  currency.  In  no  small  way 
would  this  help  the  United  States  solve 
Its  balance-of- payments  problem.  I  also 
hope  that  American  vacationers  will 
spend  their  dollars  at  home,  and  not 
abroad.  For  these  reasons  I  am  sponsor- 
ing and  supporting  Discover  America 
Vacation  Planning  Time.  April  21-27, 
1968.  I  hope  the  House  will  Uke  early 
action  to  implement  the  resolution. 


March  6,  1968     I    March  6,  1968 
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culture  Committees  of  the  Congress. 
Here  we  may  determine  In  a  responsible 
way  the  best  consensus  of  farmers,  and 
of  other  interests  in  our  society,  as  to 
how  to  establish  a  meaningful  bargaining 
position  for  the  farmer. 

In  this  forum  we  can  affirm  certain 
premises  for  insuring  equity  both  to  the 
farmer,  and  to  the  millions  of  consumers 
whom  he  supplies  with  necessities  of  life. 

This  Is  by  all  odds  a  better  way  to 
achieve  what  we  know  is  a  mandatory 
and  Inevitable  goal— fair  bargaining  au- 
thority for  the  farmer— rather  than  to 
leave  the  question  to  the  prey  of  strikes, 
turmoil,  and  disconnected  actions  borne 
of  the  farmers  privation  and  frustration. 


Balancing  the  Uses  of  Public 
Rangelands 


Bargaining  Power  for  Farmers 

HON.  JOSEPH  Y.  RESNiCK 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  5.  1968 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  bargain- 
ing power  in  the  sale  of  his  products  Is 
one  of  the  primary  areas  where  the 
farmer  has  lacked  parity  of  opportunity 
with  producers  In  other  great  industries. 

In  his  recent  message  on  agriculture 
and  rural  affairs,  the  President  rendered 
a  significant  service  In  bringing  this 
question  clearly  into  focus. 

The  message  presents  us  with  a  de- 
finite, orderly  program  for  evolving  at 
long  last  a  constructive  solution  of  this 
Issue. 

The  process  offered  In  this  proposal  be- 
gins with  Informative  hearings  In  Agrl- 


HON.  THOMAS  G.  MORRIS 

OF    NEW    MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  5,  1968 
Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  February  13  of  this  year,  Mr. 
Boyd  Rasmussen.  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management,  spoke  before  the 
annual  convention  of  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Range  Management  in  Albuquer- 
que, N.  Mex.  He  sUted  that  the  key  to 
future  economic  success  of  public  land 
grazing  lies  in  a  cooperative  Federal  ap- 
proach, a  responsive  livestock  industry 
and  adoption  of  written  grazing  agree- 
ments that  provide  for  all  users.  For  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I  include  Mr 
Rasmussen's  remarks  In  the  Record  at. 
this  time: 

Balancing  the  Usts  or  Public  Rancelands 
(Remarks  of  Boyd  L.  Rasmussen) 
It  Is  a  distinct  pleasure  for  me  to  be  with 
you  this  afternoon — for  more  reasons  than 
one.  This  Is  my  first  opportunity  to  speak  to 
a  national  meeting  of  this  membership,  and 
my  first  opportunity  to  tell  you  about  cur- 
rent range  management  programs  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management,  and  where  we  are 
heading. 

One  of  the  top-topics  of  discussion  in  the 
country  today  concerns  our  land  base  and 
what  is  happening  to  it.  Most  of  us  are  ex- 
posed to  the  widest  variety  of  discussions  on 
land  and  resources.  These  Include  commodl- 
Ity  resources  of  the  land,  people  pressures  on 
the  land,  and  all  kinds  of  projections  as  to 
what  the  future  may  or  may  not  hold.  To  me 
these  discussions  have  become  a  'natural  re- 
source— public  demand"  debate  that  Is  prom- 
inent on  the  national  scene.  We  can  be  sure 
of  Its  reality  and  continued  growth  In  com- 
plexity. These  debates  are  a  part  of  the  demo- 
cratic process  that  provides  direction  for  ad- 
ministering public  lands.  They  are  a  healthy 
procedure. 

I  follow  this  debate  closely.  As  a  Bureau, 
we  can  be.  and  often  are.  affected  by  Execu- 
tive decisions  or  Congressional  actions  that 
are  a  result  of  the  Issues  being  talked  about. 
Since  becoming  Director  of  this  Bureau.  I 
have  been  continually  Impressed  with  the  de- 
gree of  Interest  that  resource  users  and  the 
general  public  have  In  the  land  BLM  admln- 
Istf^,  as  well  as  its  policies  In  carrying  out 
Its  responsibilities.  So.  I'd  Uke  to  start  out 
with  a  brief  background  statement  on  the 
Bureau  activities.  Some  of  these  bear  directly 
or  IndlrecUy  on  the  range  management  pro- 
gram. 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  admln- 
Uters  some  457  million  acres  of  public  land. 
These  nearly  half  billion  acres  are  mostly  In 


the  eleven  Western  States  and  Alaska  The 
175  million  acres  In  the  Western  United 
States  contain  the  bulk  of  the  grazing  re- 
source on  the  public  lands. 

Some  call  this  huge  area  the  ■remnants 
of  the  public  domain.  Others  say  they  are 
"  ands  U.at  nobody  wanted."  I  think  you  11 
aeree  that  these  concepts  of  the  public  lands 
are  outdated,  and  have  been  for  some  time. 
Ill  talk  about  graelng  later.  But  now.  lets 
look  briefly  at  the  diversity  of  resources  of 
Uie  public  lands,  and  at  some  of  the  other 
things  that  are  going  on. 

First  oil  and  nUneral  resources.  Its  not 
well  known  that  last  year  about  700  mllUoii 
dollars  were  derived  from  oil  and  mineral 
leases  on  the  public  lands  and  on  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  lands  adminUtered  by  the 
Bureau.  This  is  a  great  amount  of  money. 
But  the  real  storv  is  in  the  complex  Job  that 
the  Bureau  has  in  making  sure  that  these 
important  resources  are  made  available  for 
development  in  an  orderly  manner. 

There  is  timber  on  much  of  the  public 
land  in  the  West  and  in  Alaska.  The  bulk  of 
this  resource  that  is  of  comfnercial  quality, 
however,  is  concentrated  on  the  O&C  lands 
in  Oregon  You,  who  are  also  associated  with 
forest  management,  know  that  a  debate  of 
major  proportions  is  taking  place  on  the 
West  Coast  as  to  whether  and  how  much  Fed- 
eral timber  should  be  made  available  for 
domestic  use.  and  for  foreign  export. 

Wildlife  on  the  public  lands  and  livestock 
grazing  have  an  almost  Inseparable  relation- 
ship As  members  of  our  professional  range 
society,  you  are  aware  that  the  wildlife  re- 
source is  becoming  an  increasingly  important 
n.^tlonal  asset.  BLM  is  Just  getting  started  in 
meeting  the  tremendous  challenge  of  man- 
aging wildlife  habitat  on  the  public  lands. 
But  we  are  working  hard,  and  we  are  closely 
cooperating  with  the  State  agencies  who  are 
responsible  for  the  game  management  regu- 

I  could  spend  the  rest  of  my  time  talking 
about  recreation   pressures  that  people  are 
placing  on  the  land  base  and  its  recreation 
resources    The  public  land  administrator  is 
constantly    faced    wltto    making    the    wiser 
choice  in  decisions  when  dealing  with  peo- 
ple   land,   and  resources.   And.  making   the 
wiser  choice  Is  getting  more  complex  as  time 
goes  on.  For  example,  what  Is  right  for  one 
user  group  may  be  wrong  lor  another,  and 
each  may  have  good  reason  on  Its  side   The 
point   is   that  the   range  manager  and  the 
rancher  or  any  other  commodity  user  must 
be  more  and  more  responsive  to  Mr.  John  Q. 
Public,   who   has   his   own   ideas   about   the 
public  lands  and  their  management.  Thtis. 
clear    lines   of    communication   have   to   be 
maintained— so  that  decisions  regarding  peo- 
ple, land,  and  resources  can  be  made  in  the 
public  Interest. 

Now  I'd  like  to  discuss  briefly  a  most  sig- 
nificant program  that  goes  hand-ln-hand 
With  management  of  public  land  resources- 
the  current  classification  of  the  public  lands, 
either  for  multiple-use  management  or  for 
disposal  under  the  various  land  laws. 

The  program  is  coming  along  well  since 
the  enactment  of  the  Classification  and  MiU- 
tlple  use  Act  of  1964.  To  date,  nearly  ''p  /n'l- 
Uon  acres  have  been  classified  for  multiple- 
use  management,  and  nearly  30  million  acres 
are  in  the  classification  process.  At  the  same 
time,  areas  have  been  classified  as  suitable 
for  disposal.  This  has  been  a  very  satlsfjing 
experience  for  BLM,  because  the  general  pub- 
lic   user  groups,  conservation  organizations 
and  local  and  State  governmental  agencies 
have  played  an  Important  role  In  the  classi- 
fication process.  This  has  been  a  true  demo- 
cratic procedure  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  public  that  BLM  servM^  It 
provides  a  firm  cornerstone  fff^he  intensi- 
fied resource  management  which  will  follow 
including  investments  in  improvements  on 

the  land.  ,  _,,, 

Now.  to  get  on  to  the  main  purpose  of  my 


being  here  today,  which  is  to  report  to  you 
on  BLM's  Range  Management  program  now 
and  in  the  years  ahead.  „,„„,„„ 

First  a  look  at  the  scope  of  the  grazing 
resource  and  the  current  extent  of  its  use  on 
the  public  lands. 

BLM    manages    175    million    acires    in   the 
eleven  Western  States.  Over  150  million  acres 
have  been  Identified  as  rangelands  that  have 
multiple-use  values   and   that   are   likely   to 
remain    in   public    ownership    for   the   fore- 
seeable   future.    These   rangelands   are   used 
by  about  24,500  sheep  and  cattle  operato^. 
lLi  year,  some  10  million  livestock  grazed 
on  the  public  lands.  It  is  obvious,  then   that 
our    range    management    program    must    be 
sound    must  be  coordinated  in  cooperation 
with  the  livestock  Industry  and,  at  the  same 
Ume,    must    be    sensitive    to    the    needs    of 
other  resource  users. 

Simply   stated,    BLM    Range   Management 
policy  must  provide  for; 

1     Livestock   and   game   forage   on   a  sus- 

^^"lla'^Ut'rnd  cover  for  both  large  and 

"'T^pfotl^ctlon  of  the  soil  mantle  to  insure 
stable  watersheds.  r^,   ,n 

4    Protection  of  aesthetic  values  for  to- 
day's recreation  enthusiast  and  those  who 

win  follow  him.  „Ki»,.tivP<i 

There     are     three     long-range     objectives 

which   are   the   basis  for  carrying  out  this 

^T^Management    of    the    range    to    a^ure 
proper  use-thus  preserving  i'^^^^^  P'^f^^^r 
?ion  potential,  preventing  watershed  deteri- 
oration   and  preserving  wildlife  habitat. 
"Tlustain  production  of  16.9  million  An  - 
tlon   practices,   for   the   present  and   future 
recognized    grazing    demand    so    as    t«   help 
keep    the    livestock    industry    stable,     and 
maintain  a  healthy  game  P?P"»f  "°"^    ,^-,p 
3.    increasing    forage    production    to    help 
meet  growing  meat  needs  of  the  Nation,  to 
Snfe  recreational  opportunities  through 
more  and  better  game   habitat  and  re  a  ted 
Aesthetics,  and  to  bolster  local  and  regiona 
^nomles.  Increased  borage  production  wU 
be   carried  out  where  cost-benefit  relation- 

^"l?/rt\?n?Xs';'objectlves  are  major  chal- 
lenges to  BLM.  They  have  no  specific  dead- 
nne  and  they  are  flexible.  They  can  change 
^tke  needs  of  the  Nation  ff^ge  We  have 
set  several  5-year  goals  that  will  be  the 
plateaus  toward  eventual  fulfillment  of  the 

'°"A\r'goa°'^"r-l^^e  Immediate  direction 
to  get  on  with  th'D  range  management  Job 
jusf  as  rapidly  as  funds  and  manpower  per- 

"'l.Ifo^TecMne  of  range  condition  on  16 

""""s^smin  production  of  16.9  million  Ani- 
mal unit  Months  of  forage  for  1  vestock  and 
Aame  on  public  lands  suitable  for  this  use. 
3  Properly  utilize,  through  management, 
93  million  acres  so  as  to  improve  those  lands 
m  ?oor  and  fair  condition  and  to  maintain 
thcie  lands  that  are  In  good  and  excellent 

'°^e'baslc  tool  to  meet  these  short-range 
golTs  IS  to  complete  and  put  into  effect  4.700 
Allotment   Management  Plans   on   some  93 

million  acres  by  1973.  

This  is  a  big  job  and  Its  success  depends 
on  the  sideboards  within  which  every  Ind- 
eral and  State  agency  must  work  these  days. 
These  are  the  laws  under  which  we  admlnls- 
ITr^he  public  lands,  the  available  funds^  and 
the  available  technology.  There  Is  a  fourth 
factor,  and  a  real  one-this  is  the  acceptance 
of  proper  management  of  the  range  resource 
by  the  livestock  operator.  It  would  be  In- 
appropriate to  discuss  here  the  current  con- 
troversies over  the  management  of  certain 
areas  of  the  public  lands,  and  the  adequacy 
of  grazing  fees.  But  let  me  make  this  abun- 
dantly cliar-the  future  and  economic  suc- 
cess of  grazing  on  the  public  lands  will,  in 
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large  measure,  be  determined  by  a  coopera- 
tive Federal  appror.ch  and  a  responsive  live- 
stock industry. 

Thtis.  money  and  manpower  for  range  man- 
agement, along  with  user  cooperation,  will 
be  the  principal  controlling  factors  for  the 
Bureau  in  meeting  Its  5-year  goals.  Develop- 
ment money  for  fences,  water  development, 
land  treatment,  and  other  Installations 
needed  for  implementing  management  plans, 
win  all  have  to  be  justified  as  a  wise  invest- 
ment In  natural  resources. 

BLM  must  function  under  a  number  of 
land  management  use  and  disposal  laws.  It 
was  only  recently  that  the  Bureau  received 
full  multiple-use  management  authority  un- 
der the  Multiple  Use  and  Classification  Act 
of  1964  This  law,  along  with  the  Taylor 
Grazing  Act,  gives  us  the  baste  legislation 
to  move  into  a  positive,  resource  manage- 
ment  program. 

So    today,   BLM   Is   giving   Its   range   pro- 
trram  a  face  lifting.  Since  the  passage  of  the 
Taylor  Grazing  Act.  high  priority  has  been 
Riven  to  the  adjudication  of  grazing  privi- 
leges  First,  we  had  to  get  our  house  in  or- 
der as  to  allotted  livestock  on  the  land.  It 
was  mandatory  to  bring  a  semblance  of  or- 
der to  a  situation  that  was.  In  many  areas, 
deteriorating  the  range  resource  and  jeop- 
ardizing the  stability  of  the  range  livestock 
industry.    With    adjudications    now    nearly 
complete,  we  can  concentrate  on  more  inten- 
sive management.  „,.kih«« 
When  you  are  faced  with  the  responsibility 
of  developing  and  carrying  out  a  range  man- 
aeement  program,  where  do  you  start?  Obyi- 
oS    an   evaluation    had    to    be    carefully 

made.  _»  __„ 

In  evaluating  the  range  management  pro- 
gram we  had  to  keep  in  mind : 

1  We  are  in  the  land  resource  manage- 
ment buslness-not  just  livestock  business^ 

2  We  are  managing  under  a  multiple-use 
program  that  requires  proper  consideration 
be  elven'to  all  uses. 

3  The  management  objective  Is  to  manage 
the  lands  to  best  meet  present  and  future 
needs  of  the  people. 

4  People  are  our  most  Important  resource; 
therefore,  our  resource  policies  and  conserv-a- 
tlon  philosophies  must  be  people-oriented, 
not  merely  resource-oriented^ 

Under  these  guidelines,  how  Is  a  sound 
ranee  management  program  fitted  m  / 

?f  w^declded  that  the  major  objective  of 
BLM  range  management  Is  range  condition 
not  f  oragi  production.  Forage  production  is  a 
S^-product'^ol  the  major  objective  of  main- 
taining or  improving  the  condition  of  the 
range.Sood  range  condition  Is  the  key  to 
multiple-uses  of  the  resource  and  Bustalned 
S  of  renewable  resource  values.  Livestock 
forage  production,  wildlife  hablUt  Improve- 
ment   and  watershed  protection  are  all  by- 
products of  good  range  condition.  However 
oroner  livestock  grazing  Is  important  in  the 
Kovement    of^  range    condition.    Proper 
grazing  use  can  complement  watershed,  wild- 
life habitat  and  other  resource  values. 

With  these  objectives  In  mind,  we  set  out 
to  take  stock  of  the  Bureau's  range  program 
and  how  best  to  proceed. 

First,  we  had  a  limited  amount  of  person- 
nel with  funds  and  personnel  fellings—not 
likely  to  greatlv  Increase.  Therefore  a  sound 
system  of  management  had  to  be  developed 
that  could  be  carried  out  with  the  people  and 
funds  available.  The  system  had  to  be  as 
simple  and  practical  as  possible  and  stUl  re- 
sult in  effect  management.  v,,,,^^^  to 
Thus  a  minimum  level  was  established  to 
accomplish  a  people  and  «s°"[^^-°^'^""^ 
program  that  would  provide  multiple  benefite 
through  management  of  the  range  resource. 
These  minlmums  were: 

1.  An  initial  stocking  rate  commensurate 
with  available  forage. 

2    An  allotment  management  plan. 
3.  Methods  of  evaluating  the  effectiveness 
of  the  management  system. 
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We  started  off  by  obUlnlng  the  services  of 
one  of  the  foremost  grazing  management  ex- 
perts in  the  Oeld— "Ous"  Hormay.  We 
initiated  a  trial  program  of  tesUng  the  rest- 
rotation  grazing  system  In  each  BLM  dUtrlct 
to  determine  Its  appUcabUlty  to  our  varied 
ecological  conditions.  Our  Range  Manage- 
ment Staffs  m  Washington  and  the  two  Serv- 
ice Centers  went  to  work  developing  policy 
and  procedures  to  Implement  the  program 
through  the  basic  tool  of  the  Allotment  Man- 
agement Plan. 

The  Allotment  Management  Plan  Is,  or 
course,  a  written  document  setting  forth 
the  proposed  management  of  the  grazing 
use    on    a    specified    area    or    allotment.    It 

must :  . 

1.  Identify  the  resource  problems  or  nee<iB 

of  the  area; 

2.  State  the  objectives  and  goals  to  be  at- 
tained by  grazing  management; 

3.  Contain  an  acUon  plan  to  obtain  these 
objectives;  and 

4.  Provide  means  of  evaluating  results  to 
tell   If   these  obJecUves   are   being  achieved. 

Recognition  of  the  other  major  uses  of  the 
resources  In  the  allotment  must  be  spelled 
out.  If  a  crucial  wildlife  area  or  critical  soil 
erosion  problem  exists,  the  plan  must  Identify 
the  problem  area,  and  grazing  use  must  be 
msnaged  to   maintain   or   improve   the   re- 

soarces.    - 

Allotment  Management  Plans  are  de- 
veloped from  existing  information  about  the 
resources  and  the  livestock  operation.  But 
It  is  especially  Important  that  the  plans  are 
prepared  cooperaUvely  with  the  Individual 
most  affected— the  individual  livestock  op- 
erator himself.  Our  resource  management 
personnel  work  closely  with  the  stockman 
to  develop  a  mutually  satisfactory  plan  to 
achieve  management  objectives  that  include 
the  obJecUves  of  the  livestock  operation.  And. 
I  want  to  stress  the  mutual  satisfaction 
aspect  there.  In  some  cases,  a  plan  may 
the  operator,  primarily  in  moving  Uvestock 
among  pastures  in  the  allotment.  In  other 
cases,  a  management  plan  can  simplify  Uve- 
stock operations. 

A  primary  component  of  a  management 
plan  is  a  grazing  system  such  as  deferred, 
or  rotaUon.  or  rest-rotation  grazing.  The 
system  Is  designed  to  meet  resource  and  live- 
stock operaUon  needs  and  to  achieve  specific 
objectives  of  management  to  solve  related 
resource  problems.  The  ImplementaUon  of  a 
management  plan  and  Its  system  of  grazing 
may  also  require  InvestmenU  In  fencing, 
water  development,  perhaps  seeding,  brush 
spraying,  or  other  practices  for  proper  man- 
agement and  control  of  livestock. 

These  Investments  usually  have  to  l>e 
phased  In  over  a  period  of  several  years. 
Thus,  the  most  desirable  results  on  the 
ground  may  not  be  finally  reached  until  all 
Improvements  are  made.  For  example,  the 
first  year  funds  may  be  available  for  a  cross 
fence  so  that  simple  deferred  grazing  Is  pos- 
sible. Next  years  funds  may  provide  for  an- 
other fence  and  additional  water  for  a  four- 
pasture  rotation  system.  The  important  point 
Is  that  no  mi-tter  how  simple  the  system  is  at 
first.  It  Is  a  cooperative  approach  towards  a 
common  goal  of  BLM  and  the  operator — 
better  range  condition. 

As  I  mentioned  before,  another  Important 
component  of  the  management  plan  Is  sys- 
tematic range  study  to  evaluate  manage- 
ment effectiveness  and  to  determine  If  our 
specific  objectives  are  being  achieved.  For 
example,  if  one  of  our  objectives  in  a  par- 
ticular plan  Is  to  increase  forage  production 
to  provid?  the  sustained  yield  forage  for 
grazing  privileges  attached  to  base  prop- 
erties of  the  stockman,  we  need  information 
to  actually  determine  If  this  obj^tlve  Is 
being  achieved  by  management.  We  need 
several  kinds  of  Information — actual  use. 
utilization,  and  trend — all  correlated  with 
climate.  If  we  know  numbers  pf  animals  and 
length  of  season  or  actual  use.  how  much 
forage  they  have  utilized,  and  what  changes 
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are  occurring  in  the  vegetation,  all  related 
to  climatic  conditions,  we  have  a  firm  foun- 
dation for  evaluating  the  cffecUveness  of  the 
plan  and  determining  If  changes  are  needed. 
I  would  like  to  emphasize  BLM's  policy  of 
having  livestock  operators  and  associations, 
conservation  groups  and  others  interested  in 
the  land  cooperate  with  us  in  developing 
grazing  management  plans.  We  enjoy  excel- 
lent cooperation  with  the  Forest  Service  in 
Jointly  planning  the  use  on  contiguous  lands. 
The  Soil  Conservation  Service  has  been  most 
cooperative  in  planning  for  private  lands 
used  In  association  with  public  lands.  Co- 
operation helps  us  achieve  our  goal  of  proper 
resource  management  and  improvement  of 
range  condition.  It  also  helps  the  stockman 
achieve  a  goal  of  financial  stability  through 
Improved  tenure  of  land  use.  Willing  co- 
operation from  the  stockmen  makes  our 
task  much  easier.  As  we  work  together  to 
achieve  our  common  purposes,  other  re- 
source user  groups — the  hunters  and  hikers, 
wildlife  associations  and  water  users,  pic- 
nickers and  people  in  general— will  look  upon 
the  livestock  Industry  as  a  vital  and  impor- 
tant contributor  to  wise  resource  use. 

How  Is  it  turning  out?  Our  field  personnel 
have  planned,  in  cooperation  with  the  op- 
erator, the  grazing  use  on  several  hundred 
allotments,  but  few  have  been  in  operation 
for  more  than  two  or  three  years.  However. 
Initial  reeulU  have  been  moet  encouraging, 
and  we  are  convinced  that  we  are  on  the 
right  trail  and  headed  In  the  right  direction. 
The  resources  of  land  and  forage  are  respond- 
ing— In  some  places  dramatically.  For  some 
allotmenu,  native  vegetaUve  cover  has  been 
greatly  Improved  In  two  years. 

Became  of  the  rapid  response  of  the  vege- 
tation to  Improved  management,  it  Is  pos- 
sible In  some  cases  to  allow  Increased  num- 
bers of  livestock  or  prevent  reductions  that 
wovUd  have  been  necessary  otherwise.  For 
example,  a  group  of  84  livestock  operators 
in  Idaho  were  faced  with  a  57  percent  re- 
duction In  grazing  use  In  order  to  meet  the 
carrying  capacity  of  the  ranges  unless  a 
major  change  in  the  existing  type  of  graz- 
ing use  was  Initiated.  As  an  alternative,  a 
management  plan  was  Jointly  prepared  and 
put  into  effect  that  we  believe  this  action 
may  eliminate  the  need  for  a  reduction  In 
numbers.  We  are  certain  the  range  has  the 
potential  to  carry  present  livestock  numbers 
within  a  planned  system  of  grazing  manage- 
ment, as  the  response  of  the  range  after  two 
years  of  managed  use  has  been  outstanding 
in  steep  country  where  watershed  and  wild- 
life values  are  high. 

There  are  times  that  poor  range  must  be 
rehabilitated  primarily  through  extensive 
range  rehabilitation  projects.  The  Vale  Proj- 
ect in  Oregon  Is  an  example  of  this  kind  of 
range  lmp»rovement  that  has  had  outstanding 
results.  We  know  that  we  can  accomplish 
similar  results  over  a  longer  period  of  time 
with  more  Intensive  management  plans. 
This  can  reduce  the  costs  of  seeding,  brush 
spraying,  etc.  At  the  same  time,  some  rang* 
rehabilitation  projects  are  vitally  Important 
and  provide  the  "key"  to  successful  manage- 
ment of  the  rest  of  the  allotment.  Therefore, 
we  believe  that.  In  these  times  of  tight  Fed- 
eral budgeU,  that  allotment  management 
plans  are  the  most  feasible  and  economical 
means  of  achieving  better  resource  manage- 
ment and  better  economic  stability  for  the 
livestock  operator. 

We  estimated  three  years  ago,  that  with 
sufficient  manpower  and  funds,  we  could 
have  an  allotment  management  plan  on  every 
allotment  by  1975.  This  would  mean  mul- 
tiple-use management  on  160  million  acres 
Involving  10.700  allotment  plans.  However, 
with  our  present  manpower,  we  are  rapidly 
approaching  a  "saturation  point",  and  by 
1970  the  Job  will  be  only  one-third  com- 
pleted. 

I  know  that  much  I  have  discussed  with 
you  Is  not  technology  developed  by  BLM. 
These  principles  of  range  management  have 
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been  known  for  many  years.  However,  the 
approach  In  the  application  of  these  prin- 
ciples of  range  management  to  achieve  In- 
tegration with  other  multiple-uses  as  well. 
Is  relatively  new  to  us.  Thus,  we  hope  the 
universities  and  range  research  agencies  and 
the  livestock  Industry  will  scrutinize  our  ef- 
forts objectively  and  offer  constructive  com- 
menu.  We  need  help  to  find  the  answers 
where  they  have  not  been  found.  Also,  bank- 
ers and  lending  Institutions  are  urged  to 
become  familiar  with  our  allotment  man- 
agement planing  concept.  I  am  sure  they 
will  see  that  this  sound  approach  to  sus- 
tained yield  management  can  provide  long- 
term  security  for  ranch  operators. 

In  conclusion.  I  want  to  commend  the 
members  of  the  society  who.  over  the  years, 
have  provided  the  technology  to  better  man- 
age rangelands.  This  has  been  an  outstand- 
ing contribution  to  conservation  and  power 
use  of  an  Important  natural  resource. 

There  are  many  questions  yet  to  be  re- 
solved In  the  technical  field  of  range  man- 
agement. We  In  BLM  want  to  work  with  our 
associates  In  the  range  management  field  to 
solve  them. 

Thank  you. 


A  NewtmaB  Vicwt  the  War  ia  Vietnam 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  5,  1968 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a  recent  article  on  the  situation  in  Viet- 
nam by  Vincent  S.  Jones,  executive  edi- 
tor of  the  Gannett  newspapers.  While 
with  certain  exceptions,  Mr.  Jones' 
views  on  our  Vietnam  policies  do  not  co- 
incide with  my  own,  I  feel  that  his 
thoughts  and  experiences  can  contribute 
to  the  dialog  on  this  most  vital  issue. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  take  special 
note  of  two  points  made  in  the  article: 
the  strength  of  the  Vietcong  and  the 
writer's  opinion,  which  I  share,  that  the 
United  States  is  "in  effect,  intervening 
in  a  civil  war." 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that  once  one  ac- 
cepts Mr.  Jones'  premise  that  we  are 
Intervening  in  a  Vietnamese  civil  war, 
one  must  also  accept  the  fact  that  a 
military  victory  would  be  meaningless 
unless  and  until  the  social  and  political 
reforms  desired  by  the  Vietnamese  are 
achieved.  Also,  given  the  nature  of  this 
war.  it  seems  doubtful  to  me  that  mili- 
tary victory,  in  the  traditional  sense.  Is 
a  realistic  goal  imless  we  are  willing  to 
assume  the  responsibility  for  the  virtual 
devastation  of  all  of  Vietnam. 

I  present  Mr.  Jones'  article  herewith 
for  inclusion  in  the  Record: 

(From  the  White  Plains   (N.Y.)   Reporter 
Dispatch;  Feb.  21,  1968) 

Sentimbnts  ok  thb  Wa»:  From  Someone 

Who  Was  There 

(By  Vincent  S.  Jones) 

Ever  since  Gov.  Romneys  monumental 
goof  last  year,  anyone  who  returns  from 
Vietnam  Is  certain  to  be  asked  not  whether, 
but  how,  he  got  brainwashed. 

In  the  course  of  a  25.000-mlle  trip  last  fall 
I  talked  with  scores  of  knowledgeable  peo- 
ple— ambassadors,  generals,  admirals,  soldiers 
serving  in  the  Mekong  Delta,  aviators  aboard 
an  aircraft  carrier,  correspondents,  consular 
officials,  editors,  businessmen.  All  were  re- 
freshingly frank;  none  ducked  tough  ques- 
tions;  most  of  them  had  strong  feelings — 


and  none  had  a  simple  solution  to  the  most 
frustrating  problem  of  our  time. 

There  Is  no  censorship— except  at  the 
source  of  the  news.  With  500  corres^ndents 
covering  the  war  and  going  out  with  the 
trwps.  It  would  be  difficult  to  hide  anything 

'°Whefe  the  press  and  officialdom  have  dis- 
agreed since  the  beginning  has  been  In  their 
Xssment  of  the  overall  b""''"^"- O"/ ^ov- 
^ment  has  Indulged  in  a  great  deal  of  wish- 
ful   thinking    and    has    been    unjustifiably 

°^"TSly  a  visitor  Is  asked  for  his  oPlnlon^ 
Here  based  on  long  reflection  and  study  of 
fhe  most  recent  reports  and  opinions  are  the 
answers  I  give  to  the  questions  that  bother 
most  Americans. 


WHAT  ABOUT  OUR  ARMY? 

Veteran  correspondents  say  that  this  is  the 
finest  army  in  American  history.  Morale  Is 
mgh  Th^men  serve  only  a  year.  R«cue  sys- 
^ms  and  superb  medical  c^re  mean  that  most 
of  the  wounded  will  recover.  But  there  is  less 
ronfidence  in  our  top  leadership,  which  has 
£  uSable  to  solve'^Oie  age-old  problem  of 
King  guerrillas,  despite  overwhelming  fire- 
Sower  and  complete  domination  of  the  air 
'^  Why  cant  500,000  men  accomplish  more 
in  a  little  country?  ♦vmv    Th« 

It  isnt  as  small  as  you  might  think.  The 
entire  Vietnamese  coastline  '«  equivalent  to 
that  of  the  13  original  American  colon^es^ 
Much  of  Vietnam  Is  Jungle  country  and  the 
swampy  Mekong  Delta  Is  no  place  for  con- 
ventional military  c^peratlons. 

Two  years  ago,  when  we  first  moved  in 
laS  fo^es,  thl  south  Vietnamese  were  on 
the  edge  of  defeat.  But  Vietnam  is  a  priml- 
tfve  country,  and  we  had  to  spend  two  years 
building  roads,  camps,  airfields,  docks,  ware- 

'^  TO^has  been  done  with  typical  American 
zeal  and  efficiency.  There  are  eight  Jet  bases 
with  lO.OOO-loot  runways  and  80  other  ^r 
flpids  Six  new  deep-water  ports.  BarracKs 
?o  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men.  We  have 
enough  machinery  there  to  dig  the  Suez 
canal  In  a  year  and  a  half,  or  to  pave  the 
the  New  Jersey  Turnpike  every  month! 
How   can   the  Viet  Cong   cause   so   much 

*Th''e"'^cent  attacks  on  Saigon  and  other 
cities  came  as  no  surprise  to  anyone  who 
hafvlslt^  the  area.  We  rule  this  unhappy 
Und  only  by  day.  Thousands  of  hamlets 
never  have  been  paclAed.  At  night  we  re- 
treat Into  our  strongholds,  and  cities  ob- 
se^e  strict  curfews.  A  handful  of  desnerate 
r^^  can  create  havoc.  Even  main  highways 
r.^  unsafe  to  any  but  heavily  a«ned  convoys^ 

This  18  a  refiectlon  of  the  deep  spUt  In  the 
nopulacfr-unllke  South  Korea  where  guer- 
riUM  fro^  the  North  get  no  help  and  are 
quickly  hunted  down  by  a  PoP^^ace  which 
Ts  united  and  which  remembers  vivid  y  the 
horrors  of  being  oven^n  by  Communists^ 

Why   don't    the    South    Vietnamese    fight 

^TheVve   been   fighting   somebody   for   22 
vears.  Many  of  the  braver,  abler  people  in 
South  Vietnam  are  on  the  other  side.  We  are 
^effect,  intervening  In  a  civil  war.  As  the 
late    Bernard    Pall    put    It.    "This    If*    « 
Munich;  It's  another  Spain."  The  people  who 
remember  that  we  supported  the  French  and 
paid  for  most  of  that  losing  war.  The  Viet- 
namese don't  like  any  outsiders.  "The  peas- 
ants,  who  can  live  well   in  the   incredibly 
fertile  Delta,  wish  everyone  would  go  away. 
Should  we  stop  the  bombing? 
It  has  hurt  North  Vietnam  and  slowed  the 
flow  of  arms  and  men.  It  also  has  hurt  our 
Image  In  other  parts  of  the  ^°rld    ?ut  't 
would  be  folly.  I  believe,  to  stop  bombhig 
without  a  comparable   gesture  from  North 
Vietnam.  We  learned,  the  hard  way,  In  the 
Korean   war   that   negotiations   are   a   Com- 
munist tactic.  We  lost  20,000  men  during  the 
two  years  that  these  talks  dragged  on— and 
never  did  get  a  pcnnanent  settlement. 
Are  we  r^lng  war  with  China  or  Russia? 
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The  Chinese  showed  us  In  Korea  that  they 
are  sensitive  when  their  border  Is  threatened. 
But  China  Is  m  no  position  to  mount  an  n- 
vaslon  of  Its  own.  Unlike  Vietnam.  China 
has  big  cities  and  Industries  which  al-e  vul- 
nerable to  bombing. 

Could  we  stand  a  second  operation  of  this 

I  doubt  If  the  American  people  would 
tolerate  defense  of  another  big  front ^  How 
many  Americans  realize  the  extent  of  this 
countrys  commitments?  The  document 
cover  71  pages-and  most  of  the  Free  World^ 
Thev  range  from  solemn  treaties  to  this 
ringing  reply  by  Vice  President  Humphrey 
to  a  question  at  a  press  conference  in  Korea: 

•SO  long  as  there  Is  one  American  soldier 
on  the  line  of  the  border  .  .  the  whole  and 
the  entire  power  of  the  United  States  is  com- 
mitted    to    the    security    and     defense    oi 

The  North  Koreans  may  be  on  the  verge 
of    testing    the    validity    of    that   big   blank 

What  about  the  dangers  of  escalation? 
What  If  the  other  side  starts  escalating 
things?  Russian  or  Chinese  missiles  or  bomb- 
ers certalnlv  could  make  a  shambles  out  of 
Saigon  and  endanger  our  7th  Fleet  units 
which  now  operate  only  a  few  minutes  flying 
time  off  Haiphong,  vrtth  lights  on,  refueling, 
and  rearming  casually  at  sea.  By  seizing  the 
USS  Pueblo,  the  North  Koreans  have  shown 
us  the  limitations  of  even  our  vast  strength 
when  It  Is  stretched  too  thin. 
Can  we  win  the  war? 

We  can't  lose  it— If  we  use  whatever  force 
Is  necessary.  I  vrtsh  that  we  could  get  out. 
even  at  great  loss  of  face.  We  have  made 
some  ghastly  mistakes  In  the  last  20  years 
and  the  biggest  one  was  to  go  Into  Vietnam 
in  such  force.  But  most  of  the  proposals  for 
disengagement  seem  to  me  to  break  down 
when  you  face  the  prospect  of  abandoning 
people  we  have  fought  to  protect,  as  well  as 
our  allies  In  Southeast  Asia. 
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from  qualified  pension  and  profit-shar- 
ing plans  is  not  avaUable  when  the  em- 
ployee's spouse  dies  first. 

This  ruling  places  residents  of  com- 
munity property  States  at  a  disadvan- 
tage in  the  application  of  the  Federal 
estate  tax  to  pension  and  profit-shariiig 
plans.  Moreover,  the  ruling  gives  rise  to 
a  host  of  administrative  problems  with 
respect  to  the  valuation  of  a  nonem- 
plovee  spouse's  interest  in   such   plans 
which  far  outweigh  the  relatively  small 
amount  of  addition  tax  revenue  involved. 
The  problem  arises  because  a  nonem- 
ployee  spouse  ordinarily  has  no  right  to 
designate  a  beneficiary  under  a  pension 
or  profit-sharing  plan.  Thus,  there  is  no 
feasible  way  to  avoid  devolution  of  her 
estate.  While  this  is  not  the  controlling 
point  made  by   the   Internal  Revenue 
Service,  it  was  an  alternative  basis  for 
denying  the  exclusion. 

Today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
rescind  this  ruling. 


WHAT   CAN    WE    DO? 

Our  army  has  shown  that  it  can  beat  the 
enemy  in  formal  battle.  The  Viet  Cong  guer- 
rillas  are   another   matter.   They   should   be 
handled  by  the  South  Vietnamese  The  paci- 
fication program  must  be  stepped  up.  Only 
then  will  the  people  believe  that  we  offer  se- 
curity. . 
The    new   South   Vietnamese    government 
should  be  made  to  do  something  about  the 
corruption  and  oppression  which  have  been 
the  way  of  life  for  centuries.  So  long  as  we 
are  doing  most  of  the  fighting  and  paying 
the  bills,  I  think  we  are  entitled  to  run  the 
military    show    instead    of    continuing    the 
polite  fiction  that  we  are  "advisers."  I  don't 
share  the  broad  optimism  In  official  quarters. 
Even  If  we  win,  we  will  have  to  keep  a  strong 
force  in  Vietnam  for  years.  But  we  could  hope 
to  build  up  the  South  to  the  point  of  self- 
sufficiency. 

Whenever  I  am  attracted  by  proposals  to 
get  out.  I  think  of  a  reminder  by  Gen.  Bone- 
steel  the  U.N.  commander  on  the  truce  line 
in  Korea.  "In  1949,"  he  said,  "the  United 
States  pulled  its  troops  out  of  South  Korea. 
We  saved  $15  rallUon  that  year.  But  It  cost  us 
33.000  lives  and  $30  billion  in  the  next  three 
years." 

Tax  Legislation 

HON.  GEORGE  BUSH 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  6.  1968 


Mr  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  January  31. 
1967  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  ruled 
on  section  2039  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954.  saying  that  the  estate  tax 
exclusion  with  respect  to  distributions 


Prisons  in  Eastern  Europe 

HON.  PAuTfINDLEY 

OP    II^LINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  5,  1968 
Mr    FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  sev- 
eral occasions  I  have  pointed  to  some 
signs  of  independence  on  the  Part  ol 
Eastern    European    countries,    notably 
Rumania.  It  was  therefore  discouraging 
for  me  to  learn  of  the  difficulty  a  Ru- 
manian actress  had  in  her  attempt  to  get 
her  8-year-old  son  extricated  from  Ru- 
mania so  they  could  both  live  in  Prance. 
Her  experience  was  documented   m  a 
column  written  by  Mr.  Dumitru  Danielo- 
pol  of  Copley  newspapers. 

It  is  significant  to  note  the  difference 
in  what  apparently  is  the  attitude  of  the 
Government  of  Rumania  as  contrasted 
with  Western  nations.  Can  you  imagine, 
for  example,  an  actress  from  Parts 
having  any  difficulty  in  getting  permis- 
sion for  her  8-year-old  son  to  leave 
France  in  order  that  they  both  might 
take  up  permanent  residence  in  the 
United  States?  Here  is  Mr.  Danielopol  s 
column: 

1  From  the  Aurora  Beacon-News, 

Feb.  13,  19681 

"LUCKY"  Marinescu's  Stort  Gives  True 

Picture  of  CoMMtmisM 

(By  Dumitru  Danielopol) 

Washington.— Her    name    was    "Lucky"— 

but  she  wasn't.  .  ,  _, 

Lucky  Marinescu,  a  Rumanian  musical 
comedy  actress  appeared  in  Parts  last  sum- 
mer and  decided  to  stay  In  France 

She  was  not  Involved  In  politics,  but  she 
was  frustrated  in  the  stifling  atmosphere  of 
Communist  Rumania.  An  unhappy  manlage 
to  a  director  In  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Trade 
helped  In  her  decision.  ,^  „„„ 

But  Lucky  left  behind  her  8-year-old  son. 

To  set  him  out  of  Red  Rumania  legally 
was  impossible  under  the  best  of  circum- 
stances. As  a  defector.  Lucky  was  in  an  even 
worse  predicament.  She  was  liable  for  severe 

^^But"  mothers  frequently  Ignore  danger 
Lucky  decided  to  go  back  to  Rumania,  get 
her  son.  and  smuggle  him  to  France.  A  Dutch 
friend  offered  to  help.  ,..„„„ 

Miss   Marinescu   gambled   on   the   chanM 
that  her  passport,  valid  until  the  end  of  1967, 
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had  not  been  cancelled  and  that  frontier 
guards  would  not  be  aware  of  her  defection. 
She  got  Into  Bucharest  without  mishap. 
She  picked  up  the  little  boy  at  his  school 
and  drove  to  the  nearest  frontier  point  on 
the  Danube  That's  where  her  luck  ran  out. 
The  police  picked  them  up.  The  school  mis- 
tress had  become  suspicious  and  had  alerted 
the  security  police.  Frontier  posts  were  noti- 
fied. 

Arrested,  beaten  and  Jailed.  Lucky  had  a 
nervous  breakdown. 

She's  awaiting  trtal.  The  penalty  Is  8  to 
15  years  In  prison. 

Her  Ehitch  friend  was  allowed  to  return 
to  Paris  where  he  told  the  story. 

It  dramauzes  the  futility  of  trying  to 
Judge  a  Communtat  society  by  accepted  civil- 
ized norms. 

The  record  of  the  Romanian  Reds  so  far 
as  emigration  Is  concerned  is  particularly 
obnoxious.  At  one  time  they  were  involved 
In  a  vl)e  slave  trade — literally  'selling  "  cap- 
tives to  worried  relatives  abroad  for  bard 
cash. 

When  President  Elsenhower  helped  dis- 
close that  racket,  the  slave  trade  was  dlscon- 
Unued  but  Romania  became  a  prison  for  Its 
own  people. 

Despite  the  U.N.  1963  convention  which 
was  to  fa<!lHtate  the  reunification  of  families, 
Romania  fias  been  reluctant  to  grant  exit 
permits,  passports  or  visas. 

■Travel  abroad,  especially  to  free  counuies. 
Is  permitted  only  for  propaganda  purposes. ' 
says  an  Assembly  of  Captive  Nations  report 
on  Romania. 

■The  international  agreement  declaring 
1967  the  'tourist  year'  increased  the  tourist 
influx  into  Romania,  but  had  little  effect  on 
the  regimes  rigidity  concerning  travel  of 
Romanian  citizens  abroad.  Even  visits  to 
family  members  and  relaUves  living  in  the 
West  are  very  few  and  generate  untold  dif- 
ficulties.' 

Despite  the  fact  that  Romania  has  estab- 
lished diplomatic  relations  with  West  Ger- 
many and  IS  making  every  effort  to  Increase 
trade  with  that  country,  no  fewer  than  65,000 
Germans  living  In  Romania — out  of  a  total 
of  384,000 — are  waiting  for  permission  to  re- 
join their  fam.Ues  In  Germany. 

In  recent  years  many  Communist  countries 
have  relaxed  emigration  restrictions. 

Yugoslavia,  ior  instance,  has  allowed  thou- 
sands to  leave  permanently  or  for  a  limited 
period  to  seek  employment  in  the  West.  Even 
Castro  IS  allowing  .i  Trickle  to  escape  his  Car- 
ibbean worker's  paradise. 

Before  Americans  accept  the  popular  line 
that  Romania  is  an  "independent "  Commu- 
nist nation,  they  should  perhaps  ask  why 
Bucharest  has  to  keep  its  people  prisoners. 


Solace  for  the  Enemy 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  5.  1968 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
important  that  we  recognize  the  use  that 
the  Communists  make  of  utterances  of 
prominent  Americans  and  the  contribu- 
tions they  may  thus  make  to  the  Com- 
munist propaganda  machine.  This  sub- 
ject is  covered  by  the  following  editorial 
by  Dimiitru  Danielopol,  which  appeared 
in  the  February  20  issue  of  the  .Elgin.  111.. 
Daily  Courier-News: 

Solace  for  the  Enemy 
( By  Dumltru  Danielopol ) 

Washington.— The  Commuoists.  should 
derive  considerable  satisfaction  from  a  book 
mistitled   "In  the  Name  ol  America." 
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It  Is  a  compilation  of  so-called  evidence  of 
American  violations  of  International  laws  In 
Vietnam. 

The  book  Is  sponsored  by  a  group  which 
calls  itself  Clergy  and  Laymen  Concerned 
About  Vietnam — the  groups  which  recently 
held  a  rally  In  Arlington  Cemetery,  before 
the  Tomb  of  the  Unknowns. 

The  conclusions  of  such  a  book  are  pre- 
dictable. 

"Our  nation  must  be  Judged  guilty  of  hav- 
ing broken  almost  every  established  agree- 
ment for  standards  of  hun\an  decency  in  time 
of  war."  It  says. 

How  convenient.  How  neat. 
It   Just   happens   to   fit   the   line   used   by 
Communists  and  their  stooges  in  this  coun- 
try,   m   Europe,    In    Asia,    In    Africa   and    In 
Latin  America. 

The  Bertrand  Russell  "war  crimes"  tribunal 
in  Stockholm  that  Judged  President  John- 
son guilty  of  war  crimes  was  another  "dem- 
onstration" that  just  happened  to  fit. 

One  can  easily  predict  that  Reds  will  try 
to  use  this  new  book  to  demoralize  our  GIs 
In  Vietnam  and  to  bring  solace  and  encour- 
agement to  Hanoi  and  the  Viet  Cong. 

The  men  who  sponsor  such  a  book  deserve 
some  attention. 

One  Is  the  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King,  a  Viet- 
nam critic  who  has  openly  urged  American 
Negroes  not  to  respond  to  the  draft  or  to 
fight  In  Vietnam. 

"He  has  taken  a  tack  that  many  Americans 
of  all  races  consider  utterly  Irresponsible" 
recently  commented  Carl  T.  Rowan  another 
Negro  and  former  director  of  the  U.S.  Infor- 
mation Agency 

Martin  Luther  King  now  Is  plotting  a  huge 
civil  disobedience  move  in  Washington  in 
conjunction  with  Black  Power  leader  Stokely 
Carmlchael.  a  man  who  says  he  does  not 
want  peace  in  Vietnam  but  an  American 
defeat. 

Another  sponsor,  Is  Dr.  Edwin  T.  Dahl- 
berg,  former  president  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Churches  and  long  Identified  with 
Communist  fronts. 

Dr.  Dahlberg  has  denounced  congression- 
al Investigations  of  communism.  He  was 
aflUlated  with  fotir  olBclally-clted  Communist 
fronts. 

Dahlberg  said  after  a  trip  to  Vietnam  In 
1965  that  the  Viet  Cong  were  "fighting  a 
genuine  revolutionary  war  against  oppres- 
sion, poverty,  misery  and  Ignorance." 

Anther  sponsor  Is  Dr.  John  Bennett, 
president  of  the  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary. An  outspoken  critic  of  U.S.  Involvement 
in  Vietnam,  he  baa  been  active  In  peace 
demonstrations. 

"Communism  is  cruel  In  Its  early  stages," 
he  once  said,  "but  after  the  revolutionary 
period  It  does  become  In  many  ways  con- 
structive; It  does  overcome  anarchy.  It  does 
deal  radically  with  famine  and  poverty  and 
disease  and  Ullteracy." 

According  to  him,  the  United  States  should 
not  '"assume   the  responsibility   to   take   all, 
measures  to  prevent  a  nation  In  Asia  to  be- 
come Communist."' 

Another  sponsor  Is  Rabbi  Abraham  Her- 
schel  of  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  In 
New  York.  He  was  one  of  the  demonstrators 
at  the  Arlington  Cemetery. 

The  book  these  men  sponsor  Is  an  amaz- 
ing collection  of  material.  It  throws  every 
kind  of  accusation  at  oiu  armed  forces  but 
blithely  excuses  Communist  atrocities. 

International  law,  it  says  "appears  to  have 
been  violated  by  the  North  Vietnam  and  by 
the  National  Uberatlon  Front  .  .  .  but  the 
violations  on  the  other  side  (Communist) 
are  mainly  those  entaUed  by.  pursuing  a 
guerrilla  strategy  . 

If  you  are  a  guerrilla  you  apparently 
escape  any  responsibility. 

The  cold-blooded  murder  of  civilians  per- 
petrated by  the  Reds  In  a  deliberate  at- 
tempt to  terrorize  the  population,  the  as- 
fasBlnatlon  of  village  leaders,  the  bombing 
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of  polling  booths  and  other  atrocities  are 
brushed  aside. 

"Neither  the  conduct  of  the  arnUes  of  the 
National  Liberation  Front  nor  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Republic  of  Vietnam  have  been  made 
the  subject  of  this  Inquiry."  the  sponsors 
say. 

How  neat. 

Never  have  Americans  had  to  fight  under 
such  distressing  conditions. 

It's  not  enough  that  they  are  not  given  the 
total  military  support  they  are  entitled  to; 
that  enemy  sanctuaries  and  supply  lines  aro 
respected  by  our  bombers;  that  vital  targets 
are  avoided;  that  they  have  to  endure  cost.y 
bombing  pauses   to  satisfy  critics  at  home. 

Ifs  not  enough  for  them  to  hear  over- 
advertised  Americans  call  their  efforts  il- 
legal, immoral  and   unnecessary. 

Ifs  not  enough  that  they  have  been  called 
neo-colonlallst«,   Imperallsts  and   aggressors. 

They  are  now  called    "war  criminals."' 

It's  a  damn  dirty  shame. 
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Reorganiziiig  for  Better  Health 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  5.  1968 
Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
indication,  in  the  President's  health  mes- 
sage, of  a  further  delay  in  the  Federal 
Government's  health  department  is  a 
disappointment  to  those  of  us  who  hoped 
for  early  attention  to  this  problem. 

The  proposed  reorganization  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  meet  the  health  needs  of  our 
coimtry  with  more  energy  and  direction 
is  not  a  new  idea.  Former  HEW  Secre- 
tarj'  Gardner  suggested  such  a  reorga- 
nization in  1966.  Yet  still  nothing  has 
been  done.  We  still  have  a  disbalanced 
approach  to  the  health  problems,  with 
the  predominant  Federal  effort  directly 
only  to  medical  research. 

The  Long  Island  Press,  published  in 
my  district,  commented  on  the  need  for 
health  reorganization  in  the  Federal 
Government  recently,  just  before  Secre- 
tary Gardner  left  his  post.  It  comments 
are  even  more  pertinent  today,  after  we 
have  lost  another  opportunity  for  re- 
organization. The  editorial  follows: 
Better  Health  for  Health  Department 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  Secretary 
John  W.  Gardner,  who  departs  the  Cabinet 
March  1  to  become  head  of  the  Urban  Coali- 
tion, Is  leaving  us  something  to  chew  on — a 
plan  for  a  major  shakeup  In  the  sprawling 
federal  health  establishment. 

There  are  now  eight  major  agencies,  with 
200  sub-agencies.  In  a  health  structure  with 
little  central  direction.  Gardner  would  put 
one  man  (the  undersecretary  of  health)  In 
charge  of  all  the  federal  health  programs  and 
consolidate  them  under  one  agency,  the 
Public  Health  Service.  In  turn,  there  would 
be  three  subdepartments — Health  Services 
Administration.  Consumer  Protection  Ad- 
ministration and  Research  and  Education — 
that  would  control  the  department's  eight 
major  agencies  and  the  scores  of  subdlvlsons 
that  now  are  virtually  autonomous.  Health 
would  still  remain  In  the  cabinet  depart- 
ment, HEW. 

President  Johnson  Is  expected  to  send  his 
health  message  to  Congress  this  week.  The 
incorporation  of  Mr.  Gardners  plan  would 
give  It  leverage.  But  the  President,  who 
doesn't  fancy  having  his  decisions  antici- 
pated, may  choose  to  wait  a  while.  Either 


way.  the  Gardner  planf  should  not  be  filed 

""ModeKuon  o.f  the  health  structure  Is 
overdue.  Red  tape  and  competing  Interest 
groups  plague  It.  If  the  organizational  health 
o  tre  department  can  be  l">Pf«^«,«^"  *^^ 
same  treatment  might  well  be  applied  to 
other  titanic  departments. 

Elective  Governor  for  Guam  Long  Overdue 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  5,  1968 

Mr  MATSUNAGA,  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
excellent  editorial  underscoring  the  case 
for  providing  an  elected  governor  for 
Guam  appeared  in  the  Honolulu  Adver- 
tiser on  Februai'y  26,  1968.  and  I  com- 
mend it  for  the  aitenUon  of  my  col- 

It  was  my  privilege  to  present  testi- 
mony at  recent  hearings  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Tenitorial  and  Insular 
Affairs,  of  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  in  behalf  of 
mv  bill.  H.R.  7097.  to  provide  for  the 
popular    election    of    the    Governor    of 

"as  I  pointed  out  in  my  testimony, 
favorable  action  on  this  measure  would 
present  fresh  evidence  to  the  world  that 
we  who  take  pride  in  calling  ourselves 
Americans  not  only  preach  but  practice 
democracy,  that  the  practice  of  democ- 
racy includes  the  granting  to  the  gov- 
erned the  right  to  choose  their  own  gov- 

The  editorial  posed  some  thought- 
provoking  questions  about  Guam's  long- 
term  status  as  an  unmcorporated 
territory  which  ought  to  be  noted  by  all 
Members  of  Congress.  I  therefore  submit 
for  inclusion  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord the  Honolulu  Advertiser's  February 
26  editorial  entitled  "Who'll  Govern 
Guam?": 

Who'll  Govebn  Guam? 

Every   year   there   are  improvements  and 

extensions  In  American  democracy  Congress 

can  make  at  little  or  no  cost.  Thf*  J«  ^°^^ 

do  It  18  a  comment  to  our  own  inattention 

""suTh  \t' the  case  for  providing  an  elected 
Bovernor  for  Guam.  . 

^  Se  are  some  deeper  questloiis  about 
Guam's  long-term  status,  although  surely 
that  will  involve  some  close  relationship 
with  the  United  States.  There  are  also  ques- 
tions about  Guam'B  future  relationship  with 
the  US.  Trust  Territory  which  surrounds 
It. 
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this.  They  manage  their  Island's  affairs  now 
without  such  scrutiny,  and  to  Install  such 
an  official  In  return  for  allowing  aii  elected 
governor  Is  not  considered  democratic  prog- 

^There   Is   the    argument    that    a   financial 

watchdog  IS  justified  ^'^'^^''^XlfVntttTs 
collected  on  Guam  remain  there.  But  t  1^ 
outweighed  by  the  fact  the  people  o^  Guam 
and  their  officials  have  long  proved  worthy  of 

°"lVls" 'important  for  Washington  to  reflect 
that  trust.  And.  as  Congresswoman  Patsy 
Mink  suggested  at  last  week's  hearings.  It  Is 
Sortanfthe  United  States  makes  sure  the 
neoDle  of  Guam  are  guaranteed  American 
rights    including  the  one  to  elect  their  own 

^"iTiTre'was  no  good  reason  this  wasiVt 
allowed  two  years  ago.  and  there  Is  "o  Kf»^ 
reason  now.  The  fact  that  it  should  be  Is 
cause  for  concern,  not  Just  to  the  people  of 
Guam  but  to  other  Americans. 

itTs  also  something  that  will  be  noted  by 
other  peoples  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  region  in- 
cluding the  Trust  Territory  and  various  other 
island  regions  moving  towards  increased  self- 

"Tb^a^rfact  IS  that  the  United  States  still 
hasn't  developed  a  viable.  PO^^lve  policy  to- 
wards Its  Pacific  island  '•^«P°^^'*''""f  J^! 
process  of  determining  such  a  policy  must 

'^BSrtSre  is  no  excuse  for  not  allowing 
Guam  to  elect  Its  own  governor  for  that  is  a 
step  that  must  come  in  any  eventuality. 


Bishops  Call  for  Cease-Fire  and 
Negotiations 


These  are  questions  which  require  atten- 
tion and  deep  concentration  in  Washington^ 

Butthe  Idea  of  allowing  Guam  to  elect 
its  own  governor  and  lieutenant  governor 
involves  no  great  decision. 

As   Congressman   Spark   Matsunaga   says 
it  would  be  a  "'long-delayed  extens  on  of  a 
basic    American    right"    to    a    territory    of 
70.000  American  citizens  of  deep  and  dem 
onstrated  allegiance. 

in  fact,  both  houses  of  Congress  two  years 
ago  passed  bills  tor  an  elected  Guam  gov- 
ernor but  adjourned  without  resolving  dif- 
ferences. .  .  _  v.„  „  nrn. 

The  bill  is  complicated  this  year  by  a  pro 
vision  that  would  Install  on  Guam  a  Federal 
comptroller    with    broad    PO»'ers    to    act    as 
Washington's   watchdog  beside   the   elected 

^"IppTnted  Governor  Manuel  Guerrero  and 
other  Guam  offlc  als  are  properly  opposed  to 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF   CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  5,  1968 
Mr  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er the  Council  of  Bishops  of  the  Meth- 
odist Church  and  the  Board  of  Bishops  of 
the  Evangelical  United  Brethren  Church 
have  joined  many  other  religious  leaders 
in  expressing  their  concern  over  the 
tragic  war  in  Vietnam. 

They  have  gone  beyond  many  others, 
however,  in  calling  for  more  than  just  a 
halt  in  the  bombing.  Their  proposals  for 
a  cease-fire  and  negotiations  are  put  for- 
ward with  confidence  that  the  best  inter- 
ests of  all  nations  require  that  the  con- 
flict be  halted  quickly. 

I    recommend    the    reading    of    the 

bishops'  statement  to  my  colleagues,  and 

I  ask  permission  to  have  this  statement 

printed  as  an  extension  of  my  remarks. 

The  statement  follows: 

BISHOPS'  Statement  on  Vietnam 
(Adonted  bv  the  Council  of  Bishops  of  the 
MethcSlst  Church  and  the  Board  of  Bish- 
ops^ the    Evangelical    United    Brethren 
Church,  November  16,  1967) 
We  conunend  the  President  of  the  t^nlted 
States  of  America  for  continuing  to  can  for 
negotiations  in  the  Vietnam  war  ^nd  for  his 
repeatedly  expressed  offers  to  go  aii>where, 
'nytlme,  to  inake  such  talks  possible. 

We  are  appalled  by  the  suffering  as  we 
thmk  ^  more  than  two  million  refugees  in 
a  and  of  only  fourteen  nHUion  people  he 
tens  of  thousands  of  wounded  and  disabled 
in  a  land  with  only  primitive  facilities  to 
provide  for  their  care,  and  of  sorrow  and 
heartbreak    in    the    ever    larger    number    of 

"""wfare  concerned  about  the  effect  of  the 
Vietnam  war  in  worsening  the  internatloi^a 
situation.   The   survival   o^/'y^f^f^^^te  "^f 
pends  on  the  establishment  of  a  climate  oi 
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acceptance  and  cooperation  among  world 
nowers  It  is  clear  that  the  resolution  of  the 
Vietnam  war  Is  a  major  prerequisite  If  such 
a  climate  is  to  be  established.  We  are  con- 
Aden?  that  the  best  interests  of  all  liatlons 
require   that   the  escalation   of   the  conflict 

'\rS  moSt,  each  side  Indicates  the 
possibility  of  action  If  the  other  side  acts 
first  The  sterile  rounds  of  demand  a.id 
counter-demand,  accompanied  by  steady  es- 
rilatlon  by  the  p.arties  to  the  conflict,  must 
be  broken  by  fresh  and  creative  action  by 
one  of  the  parties.  We  believe  the  United 
States  should  take  this  initiative. 

we  u?ge  that  the  United  States  implemei^t 
verbal  offers  of  negotiation  with  concrete 
actfoil.  such  action  would  be  designed  to 
safeguard  the  legitimate  Interests  of  the 
UnfSd  States  and  South  Vietnamese  gov- 
ernments, their  armed  ^[orces^najeopl^^ 
while  at  the  same  time  It  would  provide  the 
utmost  inducement  to  the  government  of 
North  Vietnam  and  the  National  Liberation 
Front  to  come  to  the  "«B«tlatlng  table^ 

We  therefore,  propose  that  the  United 
States  and  the  South  Vletnarnese  govern- 
ments declare  that,  on  a  specified  date,  they 

*"l'  initiate  a  cease  fire,  with  the  main- 
tenance of  positions  for  the  safeguarding  of 
life  and  order,  and 

1  send  to  a  neutral  place  a  top-leve  team 
of  negotiators  to  meet,  under  the  auspices  of 
toe  Un  ted  Nations  or  the  Geneva  Confer- 
ence with  all  parties  to  the  dispute,  delud- 
ing the  National  Liberation  Front.  We  be- 
Ueve  that  the  United  States,  at  the  same 
time,  should  affirm  its  belief  that 

(a  the  purpose  of  negotiation  should  be 
to  establish  the  right  of  self-determination 
for  the  oeoDle  of  South  Vietnam,  and 

,brthT?he  negotiations  should  consider 
the  phased  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  troops 
and  bases  with  arrangements  for  asylum  for 
those  •ifrho  may  require  It. 

in  the  spirit  of  Christian  love  that  bids 
us  bind  up  the  wounds  of  friends  and 
enemies  alike,  we  call  »P°"  the  nations  to 
loin  in  a  massive  program  of  rehabilitation 
^^d  economic  development  for  the  torn  ai^d 
tortured  lands  of  both  South  and  North 
Vietnam.  


Health   Services   Personnel  Amendments 
of  1968 

HON.  PETER  N.  KYROS 

or    MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  5.  1968 
Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Health 
Services  Personnel  Amendments  of  1968 
represent  clear  evidence  that  President 
Johnson  fully  recognizes  the  need  to  pro- 
vide a  personnel  system  for  health  pro- 
?ession£s  in  the  Federal  Govemment 
that  will  make  it  possible  to  cariy  for- 
ward the  many  new  programs  authorized 
by  the  Congress  during  the  past  4  or  5 

^^This  legislation  is  based  on  a  logical 
and  sound  assumption-that  is.  the  Fed- 
eral Government  cannot  attract  and  re- 
tain the  kinds  and  numbers  of  health 
workers  that  it  needs  under  e  ther  the 
existing  civil  service  system  o[  'he  pres 
ent  commissioned  corps,  wh  ch  is  tied 
so  closely  to  the  military.  All  of  us  in 
the  congress  recognize  the  great  short- 
ages   of    trained    physicians,    dentists 
nurses,  and  other  health  workers  ^ha' 
exist  in  this  Nation;  and  we  have  taken 
'SoroSs  steps  to  increase  the  supply  of 
Sth  manpower  to  meet  the  ever-in- 
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creasing  demand  for  their  services.  But 
so  long  as  a  shortage  exists,  the  Federal 
Oovemment  will  continue  to  be  unable 
to  compete  with  the  private  sector  or 
the  economy  unless  It  Is  able  to  offer  de- 
cent salaries  and  adeq  jate  fringe  benefits 
which  will  be  more  com  etitlve  with  pri- 
vate opportunities  than  now. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  strongly  support  this 
legislation  and  earnestly  hope  that  it  will 
become  law  during  this  session  of  the 
Congress.       

The  Case  for  a  Bombwc  P*as« 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

or    NXW    TO»K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVM 
Tuesday.  March  5.  1968 

Mr  OTTINGER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  have 
repeatedly  ur«ed  the  administration  to 
undertake  a  pause  in  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam,  knowing  that  such  a  step 
represents  a  calculated  risk  from  a  mili- 
tary point,  of  view. 

I  have  done  so  in  the  sincere  belief  that 
the  United  States  must  be  willing  to  take 
as  many  risks  in  the  interests  of  peace 
as  it  is  in  the  conduct  of  its  military  pol- 
icies. In  the  eyes  of  niany  nations  and 
an  increasing  proportion  of  Americans, 
the  burden  of  continuing  this  costly  and 
tragic  war  is  on  our  shoulders.  We  must 
make  clear  that  the  burden  Is  on  the 
Communists,  and  the  most  effective  way 
to  demonstrate  this  is  by  calling  Hanoi's 
bluff  and  halting  our  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam. 

If  Hanoi  responds  to  a  bombing  pause 
by  entering  into  negotiations,  a  major 
step  toward  peace  will  have  been  taken. 
If  North  Vietnam  does  not  respond,  the 
UJS.  position  in  dealing  with  the  Viet- 
nam question  will  have  been  strength- 
ened, both  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  New  York  Times  presented  per- 
suasively the  case  for  a  bombing  pause 
in  a  February  17  editorial,  which  I  pre- 
sent herewith  for  Inclusion  In  the 
Record: 

A  BoMHNC  Pause — Now 


The  Johnson  Administration  this  week 
has  once  again  demonstrated  a  greater 
tenacity  and  wUUngness  to  talce  risks  In  the 
conduct  of  war  in  Vietnam  than  In  the  pur- 
suit of  peace. 

Vowing  no  retreat  from  Khesanh  or  the 
embattled  South  Vietnamese  cities,  the  Ad- 
ministration Is  rushing  over  10.000  addi- 
tional troops  Into  the  fray,  further  weakening 
this  nation's  capacity  to  react  to  emergen- 
cies elsewhere.  At  the  same  time,  the  Ad- 
ministration has  withdrawn  abruptly  In  the 
face  of  a  Communist  diplomatic  offensive 
which,  while  unquestionably  loaded  with 
risks,  presents  an  opportunity  for  a  fresh 
bid  to  end  this  Increasingly  costly,  danger- 
ous and  senseless  conflict. 

According  to  Secretary  General  Thant.  who 
has  Just  conferred  with  North  Vietnamese 
representatives  and  others.  Hanoi  is  pre- 
pared to  enter  Into  prompt  and  meaningful 
negotiations  If  the  United  States  uncondi- 
tionally stops  bombing  North  Vietnam.  Mr. 
Thant's  view  Is  reinforced  by  recent  state-* 
ments  from  Hanoi  and  Moscow  and  by 
Prime  Minister  Wilson  s  report  that  the  gap 
between  North  Vietnam  and  the  United 
States   on   negotiations   Is   "very   narrow." 

The  principal  remaining  obstacle  appears 
to  be  White  House  Insistence  on  assurances 
from  Hanoi  that  the  North  Vietnamese  will 
not  take  advantage  of  a  bombing  halt  to 
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Increase  the  flow  of  men  and  supplies  Into 
South  Vietnam  ThU  is  the  so-called  San 
Antonio  Formula  which  Is  not  unreasonable 
in  view  of  the  massive  buildup  of  North 
Vietnamese  troops  and  supplies  now  threat- 
ening American  forces  at  Khesanh 

Actions  necessary  to  provide  Immediate 
support  for  American  troops  in  the  area 
Just  below  the  demilitarized  zone  do  not  rule 
out  a  more  flexible  American  Initiative  to 
test  the  negotiating  formula  advanced  by 
Hanoi  This  initiative  could,  and  In  our  view 
should.  Involve  cessation  of  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam,  excluding  only  such  tactical 
air  support  In  the  vicinity  of  the  DB4Z  aa 
may  be  appropriate  for  defense  of  Khesanh 
and  the  other  threatened  garrisons  in  that 
region. 

As  we  have  long  maintained  and  believed 
more  strongly  than  ever,  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  does  not  on  balance  con- 
tribute to  the  security  of  American  forces 
in  the  South.  The  strategic  aerial  campaign 
has  conspicuously  failed  to  achieve  any  of 
Its  stated  obJecUvea.  It  has  not  forced  Hanoi 
to  the  peace  table:  rather.  It  has  stiffened  the 
North  Vietnamese  will  to  resUt  and  helped 
prolong  the  war.  thus  Increasing  American 
and  allied  casualties.  It  has  not  significantly 
reduced  the  flow  of  men  and  supplies  to  the 
South;  Instead,  that  flow  has  Increased 
with  acceleraUon  of  the  air  war.  as  Is  eonply 
demonstrated  by  the  present  predicament  of 
allied  forces. 

At  the  same  time.  American  bombing  at- 
tacks on  the  North  have  alienated  world  and 
domestic  opinion.  Increased  the  danger  of 
direct  conflict  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
China,  forced  North  Vietnam  Into  greater  de- 
pendence on  Its  CommunUt  allies  and 
exacted  a  heavy  toll  of  American  airmen  and 
aircraft. 

There  Is  no  compelling  reason  why  the 
strategic  air  campaign  against  the  North 
should  not  be  stopped  on  even  the  slimmest 
chance  that  such  restraint  could  lead  to 
talks — and  perhaps  forestall  the  bloody 
battle  now  facing  American  forces  at  Khe- 
sanh. As  long  as  Khesanh  Is  threatened,  of 
course,  continuing  tactical  air  strikes  against 
enemy  concentrations  and  supply  lines  In  the 
Immediate  area  will  remain  a  matter  of  In- 
escapable military  necessity.  But  In  calling 
a  halt  to  strategic  strikes  against  the  North, 
the  President  could  offer  to  reduce  such 
tactical  attacks  as  quickly  as  the  pressure  on 
Khesanh  Is  eased. 

Hanoi  may  and  probably  will  rebuff  such  a 
qualified  offer,  however  reasonable.  But  It  Is 
the  duty  of  American  diplomacy  to  persist  In 
every  possible  effort  to  bring  this  horrible 
war  to  an  honorably  negotiated  conclusion. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  challenge  the  sincerity 
of  a  United  SUtes  diplomatic  InltlaUve 
based  on  the  practical  condlUons  we  have 
suggested. 

If  Administration  spokesmen  appear  to  dis- 
courage further  diplomatic  efforts,  however, 
and  U  United  States  planes  persist  In  pound- 
ing Hanoi  and  other  targeu  far  from  the 
bittle  area,  many  will  continue  to  question 
American  Intentions  and  Haonl  will  retain 
the  diplomatic  as  well  as  the  military  Initia- 
tive. President  Johnson's  comment  at  his 
press  conference  last  evening  that  Hanoi  Is 
not  ready  to  negotiate  may  be  perfectly 
true:  but  without  a  halt  In  the  bombing 
the  President  falls  to  make  It  clear  to  many 
Americans  and  to  much  of  the  world  that  he 
Is  ready  on  his  part. 
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The  Story  of  the  Argon  Atom 

HON.  JERRY  L.  PETTIS 

OP   CALIrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  5,  1968 


■     Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  science 
talent  search  is  an  annual  activity  of 


Science  Clubs  of  America,  administered 
by  Science  Service  of  Washington.  This 
year  marks  the  27th  annual  science  tal- 
ent search  with  23.471  entrants,  all  sen- 
iors in  secondary  schools  in  the  United 
States:  23,323  completed  competitive  ex- 
aminations and  wrote  reports  on  their 
scientific  projects.  Three  hundred  of 
these  entrants  won  special  recognition 
by  t>eing  named  in  the  honors  group,  and 
of  these.  40  were  chosen  to  attend  a  Sci- 
ence Talent  Institute  here  in  Washing- 
ton. 

Robert  E.  Kirby.  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Westlnghouse  Electric  Corp. 
spoke  dramatically  of  the  impact  of  this 
program,  at  the  banquet  last  night  hon- 
oring   these    winners,    in    our    rapidly 
changing  world  of  science.  Under  unani- 
mous consent  I  introduce  his  remarks 
into  the  Record  as  follows : 
Remarks    bt    R     E.    K»by.    ExectrnvE    Vice 
President.  Westinchouse  Electric  Corp  , 
AT    THE    37th    Annual    Science    Talent 
Search  Banqtjet,  Washington,  DC.  March 
4.  1968 

Dr.  Seaborg.  Dr.  Spllhaus.  Science  Talent 
Search  winners,  ladles  and  gentlemen. 

It  Is  a  privilege  to  be  here  tonight  and  to 
Join  with  you  In  honoring  the  winners  of 
the  27th  Science  Talent  Search. 

An  Important  change  has  been  made  In 
the  Search  this  year.  While  this  Is,  perhaps, 
of  paramount  concern  to  only  a  small  seg- 
ment of  this  audience.  I  do  want  to  report 
that  tonight  the  Judges  will  award  10  four- 
year  Westlnghouse  scholarships  rather  than 
the  five  of  previous  years.  Tonight,  the  value 
of  the  scholarships  and  awards  to  be  made 
will  more  than  double — from  $32,250  to 
•67.500. 

We  of  Westlnghouse  are  happy  to  make 
this  Increased  commitment  to  the  Search, 
and  we  continue  to  be  grateful  for  the  dedi- 
cation which  Science  Service  brings  to  our 
common  goal  of  Identifying  and  encouraging 
outstanding  young  sclentlsu. 

I  congratulate  you  forty  winners.  I  com- 
mend you  for  the  aptitude  In  science,  the 
fialr  for  research  and  the  academic  perform- 
ance which  have  brought  you  here.  As  poten- 
tial scientists,  you  already  have  accomplished 
much.  But  the  fact  that  you  are  winners 
means  that  a  great  deal  more  will  now  be 
expected  of  you. 

It  Is  toward  this  thought  of  what  Is  ex- 
pected of  you  as  future  scientists  that  I  want 
to  address  my  brief  remarks  tonight. 

First.  I  would  remind  you  that  the  kind 
of  world  we  cope  with  today  Is  pretty  much 
the  work  of  people  like  yourselves. 

For  example.  In  the  short  span  of  your 
own  lifetime,  scientists  have  unleashed  the 
awesome  power  of  nuclear  fusion;  they  have 
generated  light  so  Intense  as  to  vaporize 
Instantly  every  known  substance:  they  have 
devised  chemicals  capable  of  defoliating  large 
areas  of  the  earth.  And.  only  weeks  ago.  they 
created  in  a  test  tube  a  viable  man-made 
molecule  of  which  lU  discoverer  is  quoted 
as  saying:  ■You  cao  call  it  a  simple  form 
of  life  If  you  want  to." 

The  desire  to  know  Is  motivation  enough 
for  those  who  uncover  such  truths  in  Na- 
ture. But  I  Join  with  those  who  suggest 
that  scientists  must  also  become  increas- 
ingly concerned  with  the  consequences  of 
scientific  discovery.  For  In  creating  the  kind 
of  world  we  live  In.  they  may  be  creating — 
if  present  trends  continue — a  world  we  may 
not  be  able  to  live  in  at  all. 

Let  us  think  for  a  moment  about  the 
changing  character  of  just  one  factor  of  our 
environment:   the  atmosphere. 

Each  year  we  release  Into  the  air  above 
our  Nation  some  133  million  tons  of  pol- 
lutante.  These  Impurities  arise  mainly  in 
our  cities:   from  automobUe  exhaust,  from 
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the    burning    of    fossU    fuels,    from    Indus- 

"pXry"  may  say  this  Is  not  every- 
body's problem.  Let  LOS  Angeles  worry  about 
rU  smog.  New  York  Its  sulfur  dioxide.  Chi- 
rairo  Its  smoke  and  soot. 

But  things  are  not  that  simple.  To  Illus- 
trate let  me  paraphrase  some  words  which 
have'blen  written  by  a  distinguished  sclen- 
Ust  and  long-time  friend  o^/^^e  Science 
Talent  Search  and  of  many  of  you  in  this 
audience:  Dr.  Harlow  Shapley. 

in  a  recent  essay  Dr.  Shapley  showed 
how  every  human  being  on  earth  Is  Inex- 
rably  tl«l  to  the  only  atmosphere  we  have. 
TO  do  tms,  he  traced  through  the  atmos- 
phere the  flow  of  argon.  Our  winners  will 
^n  you  that  argon  Is  a  harmless.  »nert  gw. 
we  inhale  It.  then  exhale  It  unchanged,  with 
every  breath  we  take. 

only  one  per  cent  of  the  air  we  breathe^ 
nr  Shanlev  points  out.  Is  argon.  Yet,  wltiJ 
?our  veS  ne«  breath,  you  will  exhale  Into 
the  atm^phere  30  bUUon  billion  atoms  of 
.reon  Xng  with  countless. qulntlUlons  of 
mo?ecu'es  o^f  cVrbon  dioxide  and  other  gases, 
""^n  these  30  billion  bUUon  argonatoms 
irreJl  over  the  room,  the  neighborhood  the 
whoTe  country.  By  the  end  of  a  year  they 
^11  be  uniformly  distributed  throughout  all 
of  the  free  air  of  the  earth. 

one  year  from  now,  wherever  you  may  be 
.  daJ-s  breathing  will  include  at  lea.  I  15  of 
the  Irgon  atomsS-ou  exhaled  this  very  sec- 

°''Sd  to  now.  you  young  people  haAe  gone 
thSfugh  more  than  90  million  breaths,  each 
^rtth  Its  vast  number  of  argon  atomB^  This 
nroncrivable   total   means   that   the  breath 

than  350.0M  of  the  argon  atoms  that  Gandhi 
breathed  In  his  long  lifetime, 
"one  thing  this  sto.^  of  ^f «  "^on  ^^^ms 
tPiis  us  Dr  Shapley  says.  Is  that  to  live  long 
and  naturally  we  do  not  want  to  have  our 
amosphere  (irrupted  by  harmful  man-made 
atoms  and  similar  artifacts  of  Ingenious  but 

^"ri'suSer^to  you  40  winners  _  tonight 
tha?  you  think  about  Dr.  Shapley's  argon 
atoms^  For  they  give  you  Insight  Into  what 
we  do  expect  of  you  as  tomorrow  s  scientists. 

To  correct  the  pollution  of  our  air— or  any 
.jther  blight  we  see  in  our  way  of  life— will 
require  the  best  efforts  of  all  of  us 

It  will  require  especially  the  knowledge 
of  those  trained  In  science.  But  more  espe- 
cially. It  will  require  sclentUts  who  care 

We  want  you  to  be  that  kind  of  scientist. 

Thank  you. 


this  indicates  interest  in  the  sublet  and 
approval   of   the   method   of   sampling 

''^uider  unanimous  consent.  I  in^rt  the 

Soni  questions  at  this  point  m  the 

^DeTpriend:    When    this    questionnaire 

eo°rto7outheSe--^^^^^^^^^ 

fen^uc^t^dre^'n^th^e  issues  Which  fa^^ 

the  new  session  vrtU,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  be  to 

aTaree  extent,  the  same  ones  which  faced  us 

ttthP  beginning  of  the  last  session. 

^  w'^a:  abS  a'nd  ciUiUuslonment  at  l.ome. 

bth^S  clfy.rfirt  e  cSref^J 
S^  taking  action  on  vital  Issues  that  will 
affect  every  Individual  American.  If  our 
cSryTt^  have  a  sound  and  secure  future 
we  must  make  sound  decisions  today.  I  would 
TppTeclate  your  personal  °P'n»°ns  °n  key 
l^ues   in   order   to   represent  you   most  ef- 

^*Thi?questlonnalre  Is  designed  so  that  you 
caTexpr^s  your  oplnons  on  a  wide  range  of 
x^Je^nVope  yo^u  will  complete  the  ques 
tlonnalre  and   mall   It  back   *«.  ""«•   f".*'^^ 
past,  so  many  of  you  have  taken  time  to 
Respond  to  my  questionnaires  that  1  feel  this 
indicates  a  widespread  interest  ^  the  Issues 
and   approval   of   my   method   of   sampUng 
oolnlon    I  am  glad  that  many  of  you  who 
SSrned  the  forms  have  added  supplemen- 
tlr?  comments  either  elaborating  your  views 
"commenting     on     other     s^t'Jects     not 
specifically  mentioned  In  the  questionnaire. 
All  comments  are  welcome. 
Cordially  yours. 

SILVIO    O.    Conte, 

Member  of  Congress. 


February  Newsletter  to  the  People  of  the 
Firit  District  of  Masiachusett* 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF  MAsSACHUsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  5,  1968 
Mr  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  February 
newsletter  was  sent  in  the  form  cj  a 
Questionnaire  to  the  people  of  the  First 
District  of  Massachusetts. 

In  this  newsletter  I  have  asked  my  con- 
stituents to  give  me  their  opinions  on  a 
wide  range  of  subjects  ranging  from 
Vietnam  and  cxime  in  the  streets  to  t^es 
and  Federal  spending,  g""  laws  and 
various  aspects  of  our  international  rela- 

^^Thave  asked  a  total  of  10  questions. 
The  answers  to  these  will  give  me  a  com- 
p?eh?nsive  view  of  the  thinking  in  my 
district  on  the  topics  covered. 

Response  to  similar  qV«sJio"!^^>^/^.iS 
the  past  has  been  exceUent.  and  I  feel 


Questionnaire 

VIETNAM 

1  Which  of  the  following  explanations  for 
our  l^olvement  in  the  war  In  Vietnam  do 
you  approve:  (Please  check)  nnited 

a.  to  protect  the  security  of  the  United 

^^**to  orevent  the  spread  of  Communism. 

c."  to  p'^otoct  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
from  alien  rule. 

ri    to  contain  China. 

e'  thesis  no  valid  reason  for  our  presence. 

f.  It  is  American  aggression. 

g.  none   of    the    above-please    add    your 

'"^^^llfh  of  the  following  courses  of  ac- 
tion   m   Vietnam    would    you    recommend? 

^^Hto^the 'bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 

?•  ^rdm^lirur^trSa^  present  leveK 
d  ^u^Uy  r^uce  military  activities  and 

^f  Se^UtS  withdraw  U.S.  Uoo^^ 

f.  none  of  the  above— Please  add  jour  ex 
planatlon. 

TAXES    AND    FEDERAL    SPENDING    POLICIES 

3  Do  you  favor  enactment  of  the  Admin- 
nr?ek^=e  Vr  ^rnt^n^ 
paS  m  income  taxes  by  individuals  and  cor- 

P°r  oTyou  believe  that  a  tax  increase  must 
be  accompanied  by  a  further  reduction  m 
Government  spending  in  order  to  be  effec 

"7 'would  you  support  Increased  Govern- 
ment eS^ndltures  for  domestic  programs 
while  paying  for  the  war  1^  As'*'  ^i^^e 
R  Reeardless  of  your  answer  to  the  aoove 
qu«ttoL  given  today's  clrcu^unce^m 
which  areas  (If  any)  of  Government  spend 
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ing  would  you   Impose  reductions?    (Please 

check) 

a.  Aid  to  education 

b.  Defense 

c.  Foreign  aid 

d.  Poverty  program 

e.  Public  works 

f.  Space  programs 
g    Urban  rebuilding  programs 
h.  Water  and  air  pollution 
1.  No  reductions 

INTERNATIONAL 

7  Which  Of  the  following  policies  do  you 
ravor  w'llh  r«pect  to  our  relations  wl^Rus- 
sla  and   the   countries   of   Eastern   Europe? 

^^HncreS  non-military  trade  and  other 
reclDrocal  steps  toward  closer  relations 

b  A  policy  of  minimum  contact  and  rela- 
tions with  these  countries. 

c.  Neither  of  the  above— State  your  own 
alternative. 

CRIME 

8  Legislation  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
rein^aUves  proves  to  fight  the  Hslng  rate 
of  crime  in  this  country  by  providing  Fed 
eral  S^ts  to  state  and  local  governments 
for  the  development  of  programs  to  improve 
~>llce  court  and  correctional  syst«m8_Do 
^u  feel  this  is  an  effective  way  for  the  i^^ 
eral  Government  to  fight  crime?  If  "ot.  state 
what  you  would  consider  a  desirable  alter- 
native. 

GUN    LAWS 

9  What  is  your  opinion  regarding  laws 
pertaSfng  to  privately  owned  arms  such^ 
rtfles,     shotguns,     pistols     and     revolvers. 

^""a' PreSlws  are  adequate  for  protection 

"'b^'^r^sfnt'iaws  are  not  adequate  for  pro- 

'"^TuV^'^^rto  9  above  was  b.  please 
Check  any  of  tl.e  following  additions  to  the 

'^l  "Riquirtharill  persons  owning  such 
weap^ns^  be  required  to  register  them  with 
state  or  local  authorities.  weapons 

b.  Prohibit    purchase    of    such    weapu.« 
through  the  malls. 

c.  Other— Please  state: 


French  Wine  Superior? 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  5,  1968 
Mr    SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker    I  have 
alwaystdmired  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Tho'*!_^°^ 
Se  has  been  my  close  and  loyal  fnend^  So 
it  weighs  heavily  on  me  to  speaK  criw 
calTy  of  him,  but  so  great  has  been  his 
eSor  that  I  am  left  no  alternative. 
"Tlst  week.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  remarks 
entitled  "Fourth  District  Produces  Culi- 
nary Artist^my  beloved  colleague,  seek- 
Sigt^  correct  a  constituent's  selection 
c^e  right  out  and  advocated  the  pur- 
chase of  French  wines— to  wit,  La  Tacne 

''?,  irttnTtf  stand  up  and  explode  the 
myth  of  French  wine  superiority.  As  the 
DMDle  of  my  own  district  can  well  at- 
?e?t  New  York  State  wines  can  hold 
their  own  against  any  in  the  world.  I 
urge  rSydeS  friend  to  try  our  delicious 
MKhewitz  or  Mogen  Dav-id  wines. 
Then  he  will  know  whereof  I  f^f^- 

Even  if  my  colleague  feels  that  h« 
cannot  satisfy  his  tastes  with  domestic 
wine   I  stiU  do  not  understand  why  he 
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Insists  on  buying  French  products.  Our 
friends  abroad  make  excellent  wines  too. 

Perhaps  he  has  not  heard  of  the  great 
Karmel  Mizrahi  district  of  Israel  and  its 
famous  wines — Rlshon  Le-Zion  and 
Zlchron. 

No  matter,  there  is  still  time  to  redeem 
this  grave  error,  and  effect  the  rehabili- 
tation of  my  esteemed  colleague.  I  par- 
ticularly recommend  to  him  those  glori- 
ous vintage  years.  1948  and  1967. 


Low-Income  Hoasinf  Need 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or    NEW    JERSCT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  5.  1968 


Mr  RODINO  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  proposal  for  a  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968  we 
have  the  means  for  a  massive  recon- 
struction of  urban  America. 

Of  first  importance  in  this  effort  is  the 
model  cities  program  for  which  the 
President  is  asking  funds  that  will  move 
the  program  into  full  action. 

Every  sector  of  the  Nation  is  by  this 
time  aware  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
problems  that  face  our  cities  today— the 
substandard  housing,  congestion,  pollu- 
tion, inadequate  public  facilities,  eco- 
nomic privation,  and  social  decay. 

These  are  not  problems  confined  to 
any  one  part  of  the  country.  Nor  are 
they  to  be  foimd  only  in  the  largest  of 
our  cities. 

They  are  a  spreading  cancer  and  even 
our  smallest  cities  are  infected  by  them. 
But  they  are  felt  most  acutely  in  the  de- 
teriorated slum  neighborhoods  of  our 
central  cities  to  which  the  model  cities 
program  is  addressed. 

The  model  cities  program  Is  a  potent 
weapon  In  our  attack  on  central  city  de- 
cay, for  it  Involves  not  only  urban  renew- 
al, but  human  renewal  as  well.  The  peo- 
ple who  live  in  the  cities'  areas  of  physl- 
CJd  substandardness  need  not  only  better 
housing.  They  need  job  training  and 
jobs:  medical  and  health  services:  better 
education;  better  nutrition:  recreational 
facilities. 

They  need  a  chance  to  help  them- 
selves— to  be  involved  In  the  programs  to 
transform  their  neighborhoods  and  re- 
make them  into  safe,  healthy,  attractive 
places  to  live  for  the  people  who  are 
there. 

To  attack  the  human  as  well  as  the 
physical  blight  that  afflicts  our  cities  is 
crucial.  New  buildings  will  mean  little 
If  we  do  not  at  the  same  time  provide 
for  our  citizens  the  means  to  self-respect: 
the  job  opportunities  that  will  eliminate 
poverty:  the  education  that  will  elimi- 
nate ignorance:  the  health  facilities 
that  will  eliminate  disease:  the  welfare 
and  recreation  to  lighten  lives  and  drive 
out  hopelessness. 

All  this  adds  up  to  a  coordinated  effort 
needed  to  improve  the  urban  epviron- 
ment.  And  the  model  cities  approach,  by 
its  concentration  of  all  available  re- 
sources— local  and  State,  public  and  pri- 
vate, as  well  as  Federal— is  the  best  in- 
strument for  success  of  the'  effdrt. 

Housing  is.  of  course,  pivotal  in  all  our 
expectations  for  revitalizing  our  urban 
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areas.  Thus,  the  President's  program 
calls  upon  the  Nation  to  build  26  million 
units  of  housing  in  the  coming  decade 
and  to  rehabilitate  another  2  million 
imlts. 

In  this  most  dramatic  and  ambitious 
program  ever  projected  for  our  country, 
the  President  has  stressed  the  urgent 
need  to  provide  decent  housing  for  low- 
and  moderate-income  families:  and  rec- 
ommends that  6  million  units  of  the 
housing  be  federally  assisted  to  bring 
them  within  the  means  of  families  who 
are  not  financially  able  to  meet  market 
rents. 

As  a  first-year  effort,  the  President 
calls  for  the  Nation  to  start  300.000  of 
these  federally  assisted  housing  units  for 
the  low-  to  moderate- income  families. 

This,  to  be  sure,  means  a  tripling  of 
the  rate  at  which  housing  for  low-  and 
moderate-income  families  is  now  being 
provided. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  such 
an  effort  is  not  too  great  for  this  great 
American  Nation  to  make.  It  is  the  effort 
we  must  make  if  we  are  to  have  the 
housing  envisioned  in  our  rent  supple- 
ment program  to  bring  private  enter- 
prise Into  the  low-income  housing  mar- 
ket. We  must  make  the  effort  if  we  are 
to  have  the  public  housing  that  assists 
those  in  greatest  need  to  achieve  good 
housing.  We  must  make  the  effort  if  we 
are  to  enable  low-income  families  to  buy 
or  repair  their  own  homes. 

We  must  make  the  effort  if  we  are  to 
extend  the  benefits  of  homeownership 
to  the  Nation's  needy  families,  to  buy 
modest  homes  financed  and  built  by  the 
private  sector. 

Above  all,  we  must  make  the  effort 
because  unless  there  is  better  housing 
available  to  those  who  are  not  now  ade- 
quately housed,  we  are  handicapped  in 
our  efforts  to  make  a  lasting  Impact  on 
any  of  the  other  problems  of  employ- 
ment and  education  and  health  that 
plague  our  cities.  For  at  the  heart  of  the 
urban  problem  is  the  need  to  provide  an 
adequate  supply  of  decent  housing  for 
low-income  people  unable  to  pay  the  full 
cost  of  housing  in  the  private  market. 
We  have  the  resources,  we  have  the 
capacity  to  attack  this  problem.  The 
President's  program  shows  the  means  by 
which  it  can  be  solved.  I  earnestly  urge 
Its  favorable  and  speedy  consideration. 
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tends  financial  assistance  to  colleges  and 
universities  training  health  care.  H.R. 
10567.  introduced  in  the  first  session  of 
this  Congress,  provides  that  optometry- 
officers  receive  the  same  pay  as  other 
health  care  practitioners  ser\-lng  In  our 
military  services.  During  the  first  ses- 
sion, it  was  my  privilege  to  introduce 
H.R.  6407.  a  bill  which  would  establish 
a  National  Eye  Institute  within  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  to  afford  the 
Nation  a  more  effective  structure  for  re- 
search on  the  many  functional  vision 
problems  and  causes  of  blindness. 

These  are  just  a  few  measures  which 
reflect  our  deep  concern  for  the  visual 
comfort  and  efficiency  of  all  Americans. 
I  hope  that  my  distinguished  colleagues 
in  both  Houses  of  Congress  will  join  me 
In  a  continued  effort  to  make  profes- 
sional vision  care  conveniently  available 
to  every  man.  woman,  and  child  at  everj' 
economic  level  of  our  society. 

Save  Your  Vision  Week  is  an  especial- 
ly appropriate  time  to  extend  our  sincere 
thanks  to  the  men  and  women  of  our 
health  care  professions  who  enrich  our 
lives,  enhance  our  safety,  comfort,  and 
general  well-being  by  furnishing  this 
most  Important  health  need— vision 
care.  

Opposition  to  Proposed  Reductions  in 
School  Library  Funds  Under  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Pro- 
gram 
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Save  Your  Vision  Week 


HON.  E.  S.  JOHNNY  WALKER 

OT    NrW    MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  5,  1968 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week, 
March  3  to  9,  is  the  41st  annual  observ- 
ance of  Save  Your  Vision  Week  and  the 
fifth  year  this  special  week  has  been  na- 
tionally proclaimed  by  the  President  on 
authority  of  Congress. 

It  IS  fitting  that  we  of  -the  Congress 
express  our  appreciation  to  optometrists, 
physicians,  health  care  groups,  and  agen- 
cies for  their  research  efforts  and  for  the 
day-to-day  care  they  provide  our  citi- 
zens for  the  maintenance  of  good  vision. 

The  Congress  has  passed  legislation 
over  the  past  several  years  which  ex- 


HON.  FERNAND  J.  ST  GERMAIN 

or    BHODX    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  5,  1968 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause the  progress  and  well-being  of  our 
Nation  Is  largely  predicated  upon  the  ed- 
ucational growth  of  our  people.  Congress 
has  enacted  many  legislative  measures 
to  provide  Federal  assistance  toward  this 
end.  One  of  the  most  significant  laws 
ever  enacted  in  this  regard  is  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

I  need  not  acquaint  my  colleagues  with 
the  benefits  that  have  been  derived  from 
this  highly  esteemed  legislation.  But  I 
would  like  to  make  this  House  fully  aware 
of  the  danger  that  confronts  this  pro- 
gram in  the  form  of  proposals  to  reduce 
the  title  n  funds  available  by  approxi- 
mately 53  percent  in  fiscal  year  1969. 

If  this  proposal  is  allowed  to  become 
a  reality,  schools  across  the  land  will  be 
forced  to  substantially  cut  back  an  edu- 
cational program  that  has  already  proven 
Itself  to  be  highly -successful  in  stimulat- 
ing and  sustaining  the  educational 
growth  of  our  youth.  Under  this  program, 
school  library  resources,  textbooks,  and 
other  instructional  materials  to  children 
and  teachers  is  made  available  to  our 
schools.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker, 
vital  educational  tools  are  being  made 
available  for  the  educational  growth  of 
our  youth. 

I  cannot  even  conceive  how  one  could 
seriously  entertain  the  thought  of  re- 
ducing support  for  this  program.  While 
I  am  cognizant  of  the  need  to  reduce 
spending  in  certain  areas,  I  cannot  accept 
a  proposed  reduction  in  an  area  so  vital 


to  the  present  and  future  well-bemg  of 
our  Nation.  How  can  we  save  anything 
by  cutting  out  its  heart?  And  let  there 
be  no  mistake  about  it.  the  education 
of  its  citizens  is  the  very  heart  of  a 
democracy. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  this  program  has 
meant  to  the  State  of  Rhode  Island.  Ac- 
cording to  the  highly  esteemed  commis- 
sioner of  education  in  Rhode  Island.  Dr. 
William  P.  Robinson,  Jr..  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondar>'   Education   Act,   42   percent   of 
Rhode  Islands  schools  had  centralized 
libraries;  now  the  percentage  is  86.  More 
than  double.  Mr.  Speaker.  Prior  to  the 
act    there  were  66  school  librarians  In 
the' State;  now  there  are  170.  Once  agam, 
more  than  double  the  original  figure. 
Prior  to  the  act,  there  were  3.8  books  per 
child  in  school  libraries;  now  there  are 

If  the  proposed  reduction  in  title  II 
funds  is  to  become  a  reality,  Rhode  Is- 
land would  experience  a  cut  from  the 
present  appropriation  of  $423,153  to 
$234,958  in  fiscal  year  1969. 

There  are  over  200.000  elementary  and 
secondary  schoolchildren  in  Rhode  Is- 
land Thus,  we  would  be  providing  ap- 
proximately $1  per  child  for  this  ex- 
tremely vital  program.  Now  can  we  con- 
sider such  an  amount  while  we  spend 
some  $75  million  a  day— yes.  a  day— m 
Vietnam? 

Mr  Speaker,  I  urge  that  all  my  col- 
leagues join  me  In  expressing  strong  op- 
position to  the  proposal  made  in  the 
President's  budget  for  title  II  funds  m 
1969.  I  ask  that  their  views  be  made 
known  to  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  which  Is  con- 
sidering this  matter. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Commission  and  the  various  state  commls- 

sions;  and  .    ..       i,„„» 

Whereas,  the  recent  action  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  has  materially  reduced 
passenger  revenue;   and  ,   »i,i„ 

Whereas,  the  welfare  and  safety  of  this 
country  is  being  materially  injured  by  such 
discontinuance;  and 

Whereas,  the  Missouri  Public  Service  Com- 
mission knows  of  It*  own  knowledge  acquired 
from  several  such  applicatioris  before  t  and 
the  participation  in  such  hearings  before 
the  interstate  Commerce  Commission  that 
such  facts  are  true; 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved,  that  the 
Missouri  Public  service  Commission  Joins 
its  slst*r  states  in  appealing  to  Congress  o 
call  an  immediate  moratorium  on  all  train 
discontinuances  and  to  investigate  and  de- 
termine the  impact  these  discontinuances 
arrhTvlng  on  the  welfare  and  safety  of  our 
country  including  its  national  defense. 

This  Resolution  adopted  by  the  Commis- 
sion this  23rd  day  of  February.  1968^ 
WILLIAM  R.  Clark, 

Chairman. 

^^^^''  Sam  L.  Manley, 

Secretary. 
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I  close  with  a  paragraph  from  an  edi- 
torial in  the  Washington  Star  of  March 
3  1968,  with  which  I  agree : 

'There  Is  a  crisis,  a  real  crisis,  in  our  cities. 
Bu?wlth  the  costly  war  In  Vietnam  and  * 
budget  already  dangerously  out  o*  ^a^nce^ 
the  money  needed  to  deal  with  it  certainly 
vrtll  not  be  available  this  year  or  ««"*;.  ^* 
^  eve,  however,  that  this  country  gven 
a  chance,  will  find  a  solution  to  the  problem^ 
WP  also  believe  that  more  riots  or  threats 
Tf  rlo"  S  serve  only  to  delay  that  solu- 
tlon-and  this  at  the  expense  of  the  people 
who  are  most  in  need  of  help. 


Discontinuance  of  Passenger  Train 
Service 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  5,  1968 
Mr  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
continuance of  passenger  train  service 
greatly  affects  the  welfare  of  the  people 
of  our  Nation.  On  several  occasions  I 
have  protested  the  discontinuance  of 
train  service  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  I  have  followed  closely 
the  hearings  on  such  cases. 

The  Missouri  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion recently  adopted  a  resolution  asking 
the  Congress  "to  call  an  immediate 
moratorium  on  all  train  discontinuances 
and  to  investigate  and  determine  the 
impact  these  discontinuances  are  having 
on  the  welfare  and  safety  of  our  coun- 
trj'  including  its  national  defense. 

I  invite  your  attention  to  this  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 
State  or  Missouri,  Missouri  Public  Service 

COMMIsaON:    RESOLtrnON 

By  the  Commission:  Whereas,  there  have 
been  numerous  passenger  train  discontin- 
uances of  recent  date:  and 

Whereas,  there  are  numerous  applications 
for  discontinuance  of  passenger  trains  now 
pending    before    the    Interstate    Commerce 


Disappointing  Report  of  the  President's 
Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders 

HON.  ROyT TAYLOR 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  5,  1968 

Mr  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  report 
of  the  President's  Advisory  Commission 
on  Civil  Disorders  is  disappointing  and 
unrealistic  In  many  respects.  It  may  prove 
to  be  a  means  of  producing  future  riots 
rather  than  preventing  them.  This  report 
recommends  a  Federal  crash  expenditure 
of  billions  of  additional  dollars,  perhaps 
as  much  per  year  as  the  cost  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  This  would  require  an  increase 
in  Federal  tax  rates  of  perhaps  20  per- 

More  Federal  spending  and  higher 
taxes  which  must  follow  are  "ot  the  an- 
«=wer  I  would  point  out  that  in  1960  the 
Federal  Government  provided  aid  to  the 
poor  totaling  $9.5  billion.  By  1963  this 
ficTuve  had  increased  to  $12.5  billion.  For 
the  current  fiscal  year  1968.  Congress 
has  provided  in  aid  to  the  poor  $24.6  bil- 
lion All  of  this  excessive  Federal  spend- 
ing has  not  prevented  riots.  Action  to 
prevent  riots  is  a  responsibility  of  the 
States  and  cities  as  much  as  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Congress,  and  I  believe  the  people  to- 
day are  more  interested  in  saving  money 
than  in  additional  new  spending  pro- 
grams The  unrealistic  promises  in  the 
report  that  cannot  be  delivered  during 
this  war  period  will  produce  future  frus- 
trations and  probably  riots. 

This  report  is  disappointing  in  other 
respects.  It  falls  to  point  out  the  fu- 
tility of  riots-the  fact  that  they  are 
harmful  to  all  participants  and  to  both 
races.  It  falls  to  properly  emphasize  that 
the  law  must  be  enforced  and  that  all  vio- 
lators must  be  punished.  On  the  con- 
trary—and  this  is  most  disappointing— 
it  tends  to  justify  or  find  an  excuse  for 
nolence.  looting,  burning,  and  noting 
and  criticizes  the  officers  for  using  force 
in  trying  to  enforce  the  law. 


Freedom's  Challenge 

Hon.G.V.  (SOnWmONTGOMERY 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  5,  1968 
Mr     MONTGOMERY.    Mr.    Speaker 
each  year  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
o?  the'unlted  States  and  its  ladl|s^  J/,^,^- 
inrv   conducts   a    Voice    of    Democracy 
contest    This  year  over  400.000  school 
s?Jdents  participated  in  the  contest  com- 
petfn?  for  the  five  scholarships  which 
aro  awarded  as  top  prizes.  The  contest 
Sme  was  -Freedom's  Challenge/  _The 
winning  contestant  from  each  State  is 
brought   to   Washington,   DC,   foi    tne 
final  judging  as  a  guest  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars.  . 

Mr  Speaker.  I  wish  to  insert  in  the 
CONCRES^ONAL  RECORD  the  Winning 
speech  from  Mississippi,  prepared  by  Mi_ 
Mike  Alnsworth,  who  is  16  years  old  and 
is  an  honor  student  at  Florence  High 
School  In  Florence,  Miss.  . 

Mr  Speaker,  It  is  particularly  im- 
portant at  this  time  that  we  all  give 
grave  consideration  to  the  challenges  is- 
sued by  Freedom,  and  I  would  like  to 
bring  this  speech  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  as  I  believe  it  speaks  so  well 
of  this  fine  young  man,  and  in  my  opin- 
ion so  adequately  expresses  the  views  of 
the  majority  of  Americans. 
The  material  referred  to  above  follows: 
Freedom's  Challenge 


A  few  months  ago  as  Americans  listened 
to  their  radios  they  heard  the  announcer  call 
the  name  of  a  top  tune  record.  To  the  sur- 
prise of  manv,  this  song.  "A  Day  for  Decision 
did  not  contain  the  wild  chords  so  popular 
in  today's  music.  It  did  not  tell  of  the  Joys 
of  love  or   the  sorrows  of   heartbreak   .    .   . 
rather,  the  firm  voice  against  a  background  of 
music  from  Americana  made  it  clearly  ev  - 
dent  that  freedom  issues  a  challenge.  This 
record  and  other  publications  or  productions 
brought  before  the  American  people  recent  y 
have  caused  us  to  realize  again  an  age  old 
truth  .  For  All  Things  There  Is  a  Price. 

You  have  to  pay  for  everything  you  get  and 
this  is  no  less  true  with  our  most  valuable 
possession.  FREEDOM.  Our  precious  freedom 
was  purchased  at  a  price  of  great  suffering  .  .  . 
a  bloody  war  ..  a  war  of  terror  and  agony. 
Throughout  the  years.  Americans  have  been 
called  upon  again  and  again  to  defend  their 
Uberties  Each  time  they  have  fully  answered 
the  call.  Now.  today,  we  live  in  a  highly  so- 
phisticated   society.    Our    »=»^'°"  ,,P°^^,^ 
more  material  wealth  than  any  nation  in  all 
of  histDrv.  But.  just  because  we  are  so  PO^'"; 
ful  today  .  .  .  just  because  our  forefathers 
efforts  have  enabled  us  to  live  in  an  environ- 
ment of  relative  security,  do  we  have  no  price 
to  pay?  Freedom  is  like  a  flame.  It  is  a  golden 
light  that  shines  amid   the   darkness.  It   .s 
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a  flame  so  warm  aa  to  warm  a  heart  turned 
bitter  and  cold  against  the  world.  It  warms 
with  a  promise  ...  a  promise  of  a  better 
life  .  .  a  promise  of  a  land  where  every  Indi- 
vidual determines  for  himself  how  far  he  wUl 
go  The  fuel  on  which  the  flame  of  freedom 
burns  Is  a  precious  substance.  It  Is  a  sub- 
stance that  must  be  re-suppUed  by  each  new 
generation.  This  fuel  Is  citizenship  .  . 
alert        .  dynamic     .  .  vibrant  citizenship. 

Citizenship  Is  made  up  of  three  distinct 
parts  .  .  .  knowledge,  love  and  service.  We 
should  feel  an  obligation  to  know  of  our  na- 
tton's  past  .  .  .  and  a  duty  to  learn  of  thoM 
who  would  take  our  freedom  from  us. 
Thomas  Jefferson  spoke  to  our  time,  as  well 
as  his  own,  when  he  said:  "If  any  nation  ex- 
pects to  remain  ignorant  and  free  In  a  state 
of  civilization  It  expects  that  which  never 
was  and  never  will  be."  The  second  Impor- 
tant element  of  citizenship  Is  love.  We  need 
men  whose  love  will  stand  even  In  the  face 
of  death.  Men  like  Nathan  Bale.  As  Nathan 
Hale  was  led  to  his  execution  did  he  think 
of  how  famous  he  would  become  because 
of  the  words  he  was  to  say?  No,  I  don't  think 
so.  Rather.  I  believe,  he  thought  of  only  one 
thing,  his  nation.  And.  we  can  be  quite  sure 
that  he  felt  his  life  was  but  a  small  price 
to  pay  If  future  generations  could  live  In 
freedom  ajoA  freedom's  challenge  would  b* 
answered. 

Dreams  are  fine,  but  only  hard  work  can 
make  them  a  reality.  And,  as  It  U  the  duty 
of  every  American  to  bring  his  knowledge 
and  his  love  Into  tangible  form  we  And  our 
element  of  service.  Knowledge,  love,  service 
.  .  .  citizenship. 

For  us  to  live  a  life  of  dedicated  citizen- 
ship may  at  flrst  seem  to  be  a  heavy  burden; 
but  let  us  remember  that  by  our  doing  so. 
freedom's  light  will  continue  to  shine  for  all 
coming  generations  and  wo  truly  will  haTe 
answered   freedom's  challenge. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

French  colonial  authority  In  Saigon  after  the 
Japanese  collapse  In  1946  It  was  de  OauUe's 
refusal  as  Prance's  postwar  leader  to  give 
substance  to  the  appeals  alike  of  Ckxnmunlst 
and  non-Communist  Vietnamese  for  inde- 
pendence that  touched  off  the  ensuing  gen- 
eration of  bitter  strife. 

Americans  on  the  spot  sought  to  thwart 
France's  more  extreme  ambitions.  This  has 
been  generally  forgotten  except  by  de  OauUe 
In  whom  It  still  rankles.  American  soldiers 
are  suffering  today  from  the  fact  that  U.S. 
equipment,  turned  over  to-  France,  was  used 
In  the  temporary  relmpoeltlon  of  French  au- 
thority The  GIs  have  Inherited  some  of  the 
accumulated  resentments  of  a  near-century 
of  French  mUrule.  As  elsewhere,  the  French 
made  no  attempt  at  training  their  subJecU 
in  democracy. 

On  the  face  of  It  de  OauUe  oannot  be  ac- 
cepted either  by  the  Vietnamese  or  the 
United  States  as  a  benevolently  neutral  In- 
termediary. If  he  has  messages  to  forward 
this  could  best  be  done  In  private.  That  he 
will  contribute  in  a  helpful  way  to  setUe- 
ment  Is  doubtful. 
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7.    To    demand    that    the    Soviets    return 
Uthuanla's    beautiful   Cathedral   of   VUnlus 
to  the  people  for  worship,  rather  than  main- 
taining It  as  a  pagan  museum 
NcwAKK.  N.J..  February  11,  1968. 

Ltthuanian  Council  or  New  Jbrset, 
Valentinas  Mzunm,  President. 
A   S  T«BCioKAS.  Secretary. 


Peacemaking,  De  Gaalle  Style 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxiNou 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  5.  196S 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
complex  situation  in  Vietnam  certainly 
would  not  be  solved  by  any  "help"  we 
might  receive  from  Prance's  benevolent 
despot  Charles  de  Gaulle.  The  following 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Chicago 
Dailv  News  on  March  1,  emphatically 
makes  this  point : 

Peacemaking.  Dz  Oaullx  Sttlz 

One  of  the  things  the  United  States  can 
do  without  at  this  stage  Is  public  Interfer- 
ence by  President  de  Gaulle  in  the  complex 
task  of  resolving  the  conflict  In  Vietnam. 

If  the  French  leader  has  any  "explicit  In- 
formation" of  real  value  about  the  prospects 
of  negotiations,  as  he  contends,  this  should 
be  conveyed  directly  through  diplomatic 
channels  that  are  readily  available  instead 
of  through  Delphic  communiques  Intended 
to  tag  the  United  States  as  the  only  major 
threat  to  world  peace. 

Mark  Gayn  of  The  Daily  News  Foreign 
Service  also  has  some  reasonably  "explicit 
Information"  through  the  Canadian  repre- 
sentative on  the  International  Control  Com- 
mission In  Hanoi.  Oayn  reports  the  attitudes 
In  North  Vietnam  have  never  been  so  uncom- 
promising and  that  negotiations  are  vl«ual- 
Ized  only  In  terms  of  United  States  surrender 
as  was  the  case  with  France  in  1954.  This 
may  well  be  what  de  OauUe  wants. 

Desire  for  an  honorable  settlement  In  Viet- 
nam Is  at  least  as  widespread  h^re  as  It  is  In 
France.  But  lectures  to  the  United  States 
come  in  peculiarly  poor  grace  from  the  man 
who   presided  over   the  attempt  to  restore 


The  50th  Anniyersary  of  Lithnanian 
Independence 


Restoration  of  Lithuania's  Independence 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

or    NEW    JEXSKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  5.  1968 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
marks  the  50th  anniversary  of  inde- 
pendence for  the  great  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple. At  a  mass  meeting  held  February 
11,  1968.  at  the  Robert  Treat  Hotel,  in 
Newark  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted.  Under  unanimous  consent  I 
place  it  in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks. 

The  resolution  follows: 

RCSOLtmON 

The  delegates  of  Uthuanlan  organizations 
of  New  Jersey,  representing  60  thousand 
loyal  citizens  and  permanent  residents  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  gathered  on 
thU  nth  day  of  February.  1968  at  the  Robert 
Treat  Hotel.  Newark.  New  Jersey,  to  com- 
memorate the  50th  Anniversary  of  the  Res- 
toration of  Lithuanian  Independence: 

RXSOLVX 

1.  To  renew  their  solemn  protest  against 
the  usurpation  by  the  Soviet  Government  of 
the  sovereign  rights  of  the  Baltic  nations 
of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  and  the 
transformation  of  the  once  progressive  and 
prosperous  Baltic  States  Into  colonies  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

2.  To  ask  the  governments  of  the  free 
world,  and  especially  that  of  the  United 
States,  to  undertake  all  ways  and  means  to 
restore  the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  self- 
determination  In  the  Baltic  countries. 

3  To  request  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the 
United  Nations  to  demand  that  the  abolish- 
ment of  Soviet  rule  In  the  Baltic  States  be 
Included  In  the  agenda  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations. 

4.  To  request  the  U.S.  delegation  to  ask 
the  United  Nations  to  put  an  end  to  inhuman 
practices  of  the  Soviet  government  In  the 
Baltic  States. 

5.  To  draw  the  attention  of  newly  emerged 
nations  of  Africa  and  Asia  to  -the  evils  of 
Soviet  colonialism  In  Estonia,  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania. 

6.  To  renew  the  dedication  of  the  peoples 
of  the  Baltic  nations  to  the  cause  of  liberty 
and  to  reaffirm  their  dedication  to  continue 
together  with  other  captive  nations  of  East- 
Central  Europe  the  struggle  against  Soviet 
occupation  and  oppreselon. 


HON.  WILLIAM  T.  MURPHY 

or  uxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  5,  1968 
Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  pay  tribute  and 
commemorate  the  Lithuanian  people  on 
the  occasion  of  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  restoration  of  Lithuania's  Independ- 
ence. .    ^^ 

I  wish  to  call  to  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion the  speech  that  was  delivered  by  the 
Consul  General  of  Lithuania,  the  Honor- 
able Petras  P.  Dauzvardis  to  the  Knights 
of  Lithuania,  lUlnois-Indiana  district. 
on  Saturday.  February  10,  1968.  The 
remarks  follow: 

RXMAMU      BY      PTTBAS      DAUZVAaDIS.      CONSUL 
GENEKAL     or     LlTHtJANlA,     AT     Kniohts     Or 

LrrHOANiA.      Illinois-Indiana      District, 
■MEMORas   or   Lithitanta"   Banquet,   the 
Farm  Club,  Chicago,  February  10,  1968 
My    congratulations    and    thanks    to    the 
Knights  of  Lithuania  nilnols-Indlana   Dis- 
trict for  arranging  this  banquet  and  pro- 
gram to  commemorate  the  60th  Anniversary 
of  the  RestoraUon  of  Lithuania's  Independ- 
ence. 

I  Join  the  hosts  in  expressing  sincere 
gratitude  to  the  Honorable  Samuel  H. 
Shapiro,  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Illinois  for  honoring  our  Lithuanian 
youth  and  Lithuania  on  this  very  signifi- 
cant occasion. 

The  Knights  of  Lithuania  have  con- 
tributed much  to  Uthuanla  throughout  the 
50  years:  some  of  them  Joined  the  Lithua- 
nian army,  others  raised  funds  and  gave  and 
are  giving  other  forms  of  support.  Thanks 
to  all  of  them. 

The  restoration  of  the  Lithuanian  State, 
after  123  years  of  Russian  occupation,  was 
proclaimed  by  the  Lithuanian  National 
Council  on  February  16,  1918,  and  ratified 
by  the  Constituent  Assembly  on  May  15,  1920. 
On  July  12,  1920,  Lithuania  and  Soviet  Rus- 
sia signed  a  Peace  Treaty  by  which  Russia 
renounced  all  her  claims  to  Lithuania  for  all 
time,  and  recognized  her  as  an  independent 
sute.  Recognition  by  other  states  followed. 
In  1921  Lithuania  became  a  member  of  the 
'  League  of  Nations,  and  in  1922  she  was  rec- 
ognized de  Jure  by  all  the  great  powers. 
Lithuania  and  the  Soviet  Union  concluded 
a  Non-Aggression  Pact  In  1926.  and  a  Mutual 
Aid  Pact  In  1939.  All  three  treaties  guaran- 
teed both  sUtes  in  the  sovereignty,  terri- 
torial integrity  and  ndn-lnterventlon  In  each 
other's  Internal  affairs. 

Lithuania  scrupulously  abided  by  all  her 
treaties:  upon  the  outbreak  of  the  war  be- 
tween Germany  and  Poland  she  declared  her 
neutrality.  Soviet  Russia  and  Nazi-ruled 
Germany,  however,  disregarded  their  treaties 
and  the  principles  of  international  law:  on 
September  28.  1939.  they  conspired  to  seize 
and  pArtltlon  Lithuania.  Acting  upon  this 
secret  agreement,  Soviet  Russia  Invaded  and 
occupied  Lithuania  in  June  1940  and  paid 
Hitler  $7,500,000.00  In  gold,  for  his  share  in 
1941. 

The  United  States  and  other  countries  con- 
demned Stalin's  and  Hitler's  criminal  acts  In 
no  uncertain  terms,  and  do  not  condone  or 
recognize  them  to  this  day.  They  consider 
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Lithuania  to  be  an  existing  State  militarily 
occupied  by  Soviet  Russia.  Its  diplomatic  and 
consular  representatives  are  still  recognized 
and  continue  to  function.  The  United  States 
Government  branded  the  Soviet  aggression 
•IS-  •T^«'  devious  processes  whereunder  the 
'nolitlcal  independence  and  territorial  in- 
teerlty  of  the  three  Baltic  Republics— Es- 
tonia Latvia  and  Lithuania— were  to  be 
deliberately  annihilated  by  one  of  the  more 
powerful  neighbors"— the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Government  of  Great  Britain,  In  the 
words  of  Prime  Minister  Winston  Churchill, 
described  the  annexation  of  the  Baltic 
States  thusly:  "They  were  acquired  In 
shameful  collusion  with  Hitler.  We  have 
never  recognized  the  1941  frontiers  of  Rus- 
sia ..  .  The  Baltic  States  should  be  sover- 
eign, independent  republics." 

In  his  speech  before  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations.  Soviet  Premier  Alexel 
Kosygin  condemned  collusion  and  "attempts 
by  any  State  (logically  this  Includes  the  So- 
viet Union)  to  conduct  an  aggressive  policy 
towards  other  countries,  a  policy  of  seizure 
of  foreign  lands  and  subjugation  of  the  peo- 
ple living  there"  (such  as  the  Soviets  towards 
and  against  the  Baltic  States) ,  describes  ex- 
actly what  the  Soviet  Union  did  and  Is  doing 
in  Lithuania.  ,  ^_,  , 

The  Soviet  Union's  demand  for  withdrawal 
of  Israel's  troops  from  the  Arab  lands,  with- 
out withdrawing  the  Soviet  troops  from  the 
Baltic  States  of  Estonia.  Latvia  and  Lithua- 
nia, was  sheer  hypocrisy. 

The  Soviet  occupation  of  Lithuania  is  in 
violation  of  International  law  and  is  against 
the  will  of  the  Uthuanlan  nation. 

The  Lithuanian  nation  wants  to  be  free 
and  independent,  and  has  every  right  to  be 
free  and  Independent.  But  this  right  is 
blocked  by  brute  SoTlet  might.  The  Lithu- 
anian nation  demands  implementation  of 
this  sovereign  right— appeals  to  the  United 
Nations  and  the  free  world  for  help. 

If  right  makes  might,  according  to  Abra- 
ham Uncoln,  then  that  might  should  be 
used  for  the  liberation  of  Lithuania.  'The 
Lithuanian  nation  demands  the  removal  of 
Soviet  occupation  forces  and  colonists  frcra 
Lithuania,  and  demands  the  restoration  of 
self-government  to  Lithuania. 


Freedom's  Challenge 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday,  March  5,  1968 
Mr    MORSE   of   Massachusetts.   Mr. 
Speaker,  each  year  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  of  the  United  States  and  its 
ladies'    auxiliary   conducts   a   Voice   of 
Democracy  contest.  Thousands  of  school 
students  across  the  country  submit  essays 
in  this  competiti^i  for  five  scholarships 
which  are  awarded  as  the  top  prizes.  This 
year  the  contest  theme  was  "Freedoni  s 
Challenge,"  a  v.orthy  subject  for  thought 
and  discussion   in  these  complex  and 
troubled  times. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  and  proud 
to  submit  here  the  winning  speech  from 
the  Stete  of  Massachusetts,  written  by 
a  young  man  who  resides  in  my  district, 
Mr  Robert  A.  Vanasse  of  Methuen,  Mass. 
Mr  Vanasse  has  written  a  thoughtful 
and  original  essay  and  I  commend  it  to 
my   colleagues   for   their   attention,   as 

follows: 

Freedom's  Challenge 

{ By  Robert  Vanasse ) 

A  prominent  American  author  once  wrote: 

•I've  knowed  him  all  my  life.  Old  Miss 

Watson   died   2   months   ago,   and  she  was 
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ashamed  that  she  was  ever  gonna  sell  him 
S^wn  the  river,  and  said  so:  and  she  set  him 

'"^nrthurSwa,  that  the  Negro  Jim  had 
gained  his  freedom  in  Mark  Twain  s  The 
Adventures  of  Huckleberry  Finn  '.  Old  M^ 
Wa.tson  set  him  free  in  her  ^1".  What  an 
ironic  way  for  a  man  to  earn  his  independ- 
ence—through the  will  of  another. 

Th7  entire  basis  for  freedom   Is  the  free 
win  of  man.  And  only  with  this  free  will  can 
man  attain  true  freedom.  A  freedom  which 
not    onlv    leaves   him    free    to    do   what    he 
pleases  but  also  to  do  what  he  must.  Be- 
cause what  is  not  always  easy  to  do  is  most 
often  what  must  be  done.  It  is  not  a  ways 
eS  to  obey-but  we  must.  It  Is  not  always 
::sv  to  refrlln  from  vlolence-but  we  must^ 
It  is  never  easy  to  offer  one's  life  for  his 
country  but  If  the  occasion  a'-'^"-"* J^"^^" 
But   with   this   freedom    comes   aj^f Pos- 
sibility and  a  challenge.  Freedom  s  ^a^enge 
fs  the  striving  for  Peace  on  Earth.  The  only 
way  this  peale  can  be  attained  Is  through 
go^  will  toward  men.  Yet,  freedom  can  and 
often  times  does  become  as  of  a  two-edged 
sword    One  side  of  this   sword  Is  sharp^t 
^Ipresents    the    people    who   believe    in   De- 
mocracy and  live  for  Its  betterment.  It  Is  this 
S?e  thkt  easily  cuts  away  the  roP^^h\ch 
hinder  the  progress  of  Democracy.  The  dull 
side,    however,    represents    ^''"t J^?hls Tide 
take  a  dim  view  of  Democracy.  It  Is  this  side 
that    tears    and   hacks    away    at  Democracy 

Itself 

It  for  this  reason  Freedom  and  Its  challenge 
seem  to  be  suffering:  suffering  because  of  a 
^etlSios  apathetic  s-}ety  which  terds  to 
teke  advantage  of  Its  liberties.  The  diag- 
nosis may  be  explained  as  an  overdose  of  f  ree- 
dTmoT  an  overdose  of  those  liberties  which 
make  up  the  fundamentals  of  freedom. 

unless  our  society  changes  this  apathetic 
and  possessive  attitude,  freedom  and  \ts 
challenge  will  persist  and  this  must  never  be 
allowed  to  happen. 
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invitation  to  renewed  rioting  this  sum- 
mer. The  demands  made  in  this  docu- 
ment will  be  held  over  the  head  of  this 
Congress  and  if  these  demands  are  not 
met  and  rioting  does  erupt  this  summer, 
the  Congress  will  be  blamed.  I  refuse  to 
be  a  party  to  paying  the  ransom  askea 
in  this  report  as  an  alternative  to  further 
rioting  this  summer.  I  do  not  believe  the 
people  of  America  want  to  compensate 
people  and  reward  people  simply  to  get 
them  to  obey  the  laws  of  our  country. 

One  of  the  most  revealing  articles  on 
the  shortcomings  of  this  report  appeared 
in  the  Birmingham  News  last  Sunday,  i 
include  this  article  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

RioT  REPORT  Has  Curious  Gaps  and  Slanted 
Words 


Riot  Report  Has  Curious  Gaps  and 
Slanted  Words 


HON.  BILL  NICHOLS 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  5,  1968 
Mr  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country,  already  faced 
with  the  possibility  of  a  tax  increase, 
have  just  paid  $1  miUion  for  a  report 
on  last  summer's  riotinp  across  America. 
Most  of  us  anticipated  the  wording  of 
this  report  even  before  it  was  written 
The  Commission  has  indicted  almost 
every  person  in  American  but  those  re- 
sponsible for  participating  in  and  insti- 
gating the  riots. 

In  fact,  this  report  either  praises  the 
leaders  of  the  rioters  for  not  pushing 
their  Lowers  into  further  destructive 
actions,  or  discounts  the  influence  of  the 
radicals  in  starting  the  riots.        ,..^. 
Yet  the  report  is  a  scathing  Indictment 
of  the  poUcemen,  National  Guardsmen, 
firemen,  and  other  public  f  rvants  who 
nut  their  lives  on  the  line  to  prevent  or 
halt  the  riots.  One  of  the  biggest  causes 
of  the  breakdown  of  law  and  order  m 
America  today  is  the  loss  of  respect  for 
our  law-enforcement  officials^  TMs  re 
port  has  done  more  damage  to  the  morale 
and  prestige  of  our  law-enforcement  men 
and  diminished  any   respect  that  me 
potential  rioters  might  have  had  left  for 

""toihort.  this  document  is  an  open 


(By  James  Free) 

The   200.000-word  report   of   the   National 

Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders  has 

some  curious  gaps,  and  more  ^'^"t^^  words 

than  might  be  expected  in  such  a    national 

'*°m'"most  obvious  omission  is  one  shared 
with  the  lengthy  series  of  task  fcrce  reports 
Sued  last  year  by  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Law  Enforcement  and  Adnilnlstratlon 
of  Justice.  It  does  not  mention  the  P/oblem 
of  civil  disobedience,  nor  even  list  the  term  in 

"\n\"  mfcu^uTn  of  basic  causes  of  disorders, 
the  report  states  that  "Intolerable  and  un- 
conscionable encouragement  of  violence  by 
militants  "contributed  to  the  eruptlon^^ _ 
last  summer."  Yet  none  of  the  seyera  do«n 
commission  recommendations  deals  with  this 
"intolerable"  factor.  . 

The  report  savs  that  "Individuals  cannot 
be  permitted  to"  endanger  the  public  peace 
and  sl^^ty."  and  that  the  rule  of  law  must 
orevall  Yet  the  report  contains  far  more 
criticism  of  the  police  and  the  national  guard 
than  It  does  of  lawbreakers. 

Ot  most  reported  sniping  Incidents  tl« 
commission  says  they  were  "de'nonstrated  W 
be  Eunflre  by  either  police  or  National 
Guaf^smen  .  .\  The  amount  of  snlplng^- 
trlbuted  to  rloters-by  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials as  well  as  the  press-was  highly  ex.g- 

^^Ex'^eeeration  is,  of  course,  a  relative  term, 
Newark  Director  of  Police  Domlnlck  Spina, 
for  example  said  he  didn't  believe  there  was 
as  much  sniping  as  they  first  thought  but 
he  added,  "We  have  since  compiled  statistics 
mdLatmg  that  there  were  79  specific  in- 
stances of  sniping."  „,rfo  ••R^rl^t'• 
on  the  subject  of  slanted  words.  Racist 
and  "racism"  appear  fairly  often,  when  a 
more  precise  word  would  seem  In  order:  and 
thev  are  always  applied  to  whites. 

Mid  m  Its  historical  sketch,  the  Commis- 
sion says:  "The  massive  ^ntl-Ne^o  dernon- 
stratlons  in  Birmingham  .  .  during  the 
spring  of  1963  .  .  ."  note  that  word  anti- 
Negro "  The  demonstrations  were  led  by  the 
Ref  Martin  Luther  King,  and  nearly  all  the 
demonstrators  were  Negroes.  Few  whites 
other  than  police,  newsmen  and  Photogra- 
phers were  In  the  vicinity.  How  could  the 
demonstrations  have  been  anti-Negro? 

In  the  following  sentence,  note  the  word 
"perception."  which  Is  defined  in  WebsteTs 
international  Dictionary  as  "any  act  or  proc- 
ess of  knowing  objects,  facte  or  truths. 

•■The  atmosphere  of  hostility  and  cynicism 
is  reinforced  by  a  widespread  Perception 
among  Negroes  of  the  existence  of  police 
ITZmy  and  corruption,  of  a  'douhle  stand- 
ard' of  justice  and  perception— one  for 
Negroes  and  one  for  whites."  ^  .  .  „,._ 
The  above  is  surely  a  round-about  way 
of  saying  that.  In  the  opinion  of  whoever 
wrote  and  approved  the  sentence.  Negro  hos- 
tility toward  police  is  Justified  because  of 
police  bruta'lty  and  corruption,  and  of  a 
double-standard  of  Justice 
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H.  (Rap)  Brown,  head  of  the  Student  Non- 
Violent  Coordinating  Committee.  ha«  reason 
to  be  dUpleaaed  with  the  reports  two  ref- 
erences to  him.  Both  suggest  that  he  la 
no  great  shakes  at  stirring  things  up.  Plrst, 
It  U  related  that  Brown  arrived  in  Cincin- 
nati on  a  Thursday,  "attempted  to  capitalize 
on  the  discontent  His  appearance  had 

no  galvanizing  effect." 

Then,  speaking  of  troubled  events  in  At- 
lanta, the  report  says:  "When  H.  (Rap) 
Brown,  who  had  returned  to  the  city  that 
afternoon,  went  to  other  Negro  areas  In  an 
attempt  to  Initiate  a  demonstration  against 
the  shooting  of  the  Negroes  on  the  porch, 
he  met  with  no  response." 

There  Is  no  mention  of  Brown's  contribu- 
tions at  Cambridge.  Md  .  which  led  to  his 
arrest  and  subsequent  Jailing. 

Stokely  Carmlchael  may  feel  slighted,  too. 
since  he  is  cited  only  twice  m  the  report's 
index  One  of  these  mentions  his  speeches 
in  Nashville,  on  April  7  and  8.  1»«7.  The 
other  reference  credits  him  with  various 
harassments  of  the  Atlanta  police  last  June, 
and  with  getting  a  tumultuous"  response 
when  he  urged  Negroes  "to  take  to  the  streets 
and  force  the  police  dejjartment  to  work 
until  they  fall  In  their  tracks." 

Nothing  Is  said  of  Stokely's  appearances 
LA  Alabama,  or  his  work  In  creating  the  Black 
Panther  party. 

It  Is  noted  that  Martin  Luther  King  was 
"catapulted  into  national  prominence"  by 
the  Montgomery  bus  boycott  of  1955-'5e  He 
IS  credited  with  popularizing  "non-violent 
direct  action."  which  replaced  legal  and  leg- 
islative action  He  Is  said  to  hold  "a  Gan- 
dhlan  belief  In  the  principles  of  pacl&sm." 

His  August.  1963.  march  on  Washington 
Is  called  a  major  impetus  for  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964.  as  his  spring,  I96S,  activity  In 
Selma  is  said  to  have  led  to  passage  of  the 
voting  rights  act  There  Is  no  mention  to 
have  led  to  passage  of  the  voting  rights  act. 
There  is  no  mention  of  King's  flouting  of 
"unjust"  or  "Immoral"  laws  and  court  orders. 

In  Its  section  on  King's  accomplishments, 
the  report  says:  "Birmingham  had  made 
direct  action  respectable,  but  Selma.  which 
drew  thous-inds  of  white  moderates  from  the 
North,  made  direct  action  fashionable." 


Montana  Voice  of  Democracy  Winner 


HON.  ARNOLD  OLSEN 

or    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  5.  1968 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and  its 
ladies'  aiixiliary  conduct  a  Voice  of  De- 
mocracy contest.  This  year,  more  than 
400.000  school  students  participated  in 
the  contest  competing  for  the  five  schol- 
arships which  are  awarded  as  top  prizes. 
The  theme  of  this  years  contest  was 
"Freedom  s  Challenge." 

I  am  very  proud.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
this  year's  winner  from  Montana  is  from 
my  district.  His  name  is  Kennon  Baird. 
and  his  hometown  is  Heleha,  Mont. 

Ken's  words.  I  believe,  typify  the  feel- 
ings of  the  vast  majority  of  America  s 
young  people.  They  are  ready,  willing, 
and  able  to  accept  the  responsibility 
which  adulthood  will  thrust  uppn  them 
and  they  are  enthusiastic  in  their  search 
for  making  this  Nation  truly  a  land  of 
freedom. 

I  recommend  Ken's  wipnin^  Voice  of 
Democracy  statement  to  my  colleagues, 
and  I  include  it  in  the  Record,  as  fol- 
lows : 
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PREI3>0M'S    Challino* 
(By  Ken  Balrd) 

•These  are  the  times  that  try  men's  souls!" 

These  words  of  Thomas  Payne  resound 
back  to  us  over  the  centuries:  and  today 
more  than  any  other  time  since  the  Revolu- 
tion these  words  come  home  to  us.  Why  to- 
day? Why  In  this  age  of  technological  ad- 
vancement, rapid  social  revolution,  and 
unequaled  prosperity?  Why  should  we  now 
undergo  an  ordeal  in  our  Nation?  We  are 
confronted  with  this  problem  for  one  simple 
and  rather  sober  reason:  We  are  losing  our 
Ireedom! 

Our  Nation  Is  caught  In  a  vicious  circle 
of  struggle.  Vlet-nam  ...  a  far  away  war  .  . 
for  freedom.  The  Negro  revolt  .  .  .  violence 
and  turmoil  within  our  Nation  Itself  .  .  . 
also  for  freedom  Yes.  today  more  than  ever 
before^keeplng  our  freedom  Is  a  challenge. 

Who  would  take  it  away?  Subversive  forces 
working  from  the  very  core  of  our  Nation  try 
to  tear  down  our  Ideals  and  freedoms.  En- 
couraged by  foreign  powers,  these  highly  or- 
ganized forces  have  dealt  significant  blows  to 
otir  democracy.  Opinion  abroad  sways  against 
us  for  our  endeavors  to  preserve  freedom. 
Keeping  our  land  and  freedom  Is  a  challenge 
now  and  one  which  must  indeed  be  met  now! 
Are  we  to  let  our  freedoms  slip  and  be  taken 
awmy?  Are  we  to  let  the  precious  heritage  for 
which  our  fathers  died  be  snatched  from  our 
faltering  hands?  We  cannot  and  must  not 
let  this  happen.  Freedom  Is  too  precious  a 
gift  to  lose.  It  is  a  gift  which  was  bought  on 
the  hUIs  of  New  England — the  cotton  fields  of 
the  South — the  trenches  at  Verdun — the 
sands  of  Iwo  Jlma — and  the  Jungles  of  Viet- 
nam. The  currency  used  was  young  American 
blood.  Will  we  let  all  of  this  slip  from  our 
grasp?  Win  we  lose  the  freedom  for  which  our 
fathers  died?  If  we  do.  then  with  the  loss  of 
our  freedom  will,  of  course,  come  the  fall  of 
our  NaUon.  With  the  fall  of  our  NaUon  will 
also  come  our  own  personal  falls.  As  I  hope 
you  can  see.  this  Is  something  which  rises  far 
above  our  own  personal  attitudes.  Soon  the 
young  people  of  this  land  will  be  its  leaders, 
and  we  must  see  the  way  to  solve  the  turmoil 
m  our  land  and  to  right  ourselves  with  the 
world.  We  must  continue  to  provide  a  light 
to  the  rest  of  the  world  so  that  less  fortunate 
nations  can  resist  the  Communist,  the  Fas- 
cist, the  atheist  and  the  warmonger.  That 
light  must  never  fall  .  .  for  If  we  let  It  .  .  . 
we  are  letting  down  the  world.  Soon  we.  the 
young  people  of  this  great  land,  will  be  given 
the  immense  responsibility  of  running  this 
Nation.  We  must  never  let  the  light  fall  and 
die  .  .  .  smoulder.  We.  as  young  p>eople  must 
strive  for  knowledge,  courage  and  faith.  Edu- 
cation Is  the  staff  from  which  the  banner  of 
freedom  waves.  We  must  all  strive  to  know 
the  world,  its  people  and  their  problems. 
Then,  after  we  have  learned,  we  must  not  be 
afraid  to  go  into  the  world  and  work,  sweat 
and  die.  If  need  be.  for  our  freedom  and  that 
of  the  world. 

We  must  keep  freedom  ...  we  must  k«p 
God  ...  we  must  keep  the  Union  .  .  .  this 
Is  freedom's  challenge  today!  Keeping  the 
freedom  that  has  been  given  us  by  our 
fathers.  The  turmoil  in  our  land  rises!  Opin- 
ion abroad  worsens!  Are  we  to  sit  and  let 
America  be  torn  down  around  us?  Are  we  to 
lose  our  freedom?  In  the  words  of  Patrick 
Henry— "Forbid  it.  Almighty  God!  " 
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The  Tragic  Neglect  of  Vocational  Educa- 
tion and  Its  Consequences  for  Amer- 
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HON.  WILLIAM  H.  AYRES 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  5.  1968 

Mr   AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  five  out  of 
every  six  students  in  our  schools  today 


will  need  vocational  training  in  order  to 
make  a  decent  living  at  a  decent  job;  but 
only  one  in  five  is  getting  any  type  of 
vocational  education  and  much  of  this 
does  not  lead  to  employment. 

This  is  the  basic  finding  of  an  advisory 
council  on  vocational  education  headed 
by  Ohio's  own  distinguished  State  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction,  Dr. 
Martin  Essex.  I  think  it  is  a  deeply  dis- 
turbing condition  outlined  in  the  report 
of  the  council — one  which  the  American 
people  had  better  act  to  remedy. 

I  have  had  my  own  staff  working  on  a 
similar  analysis  for  several  months,  and 
my  information  shows  a  situation  worse 
even  that  described  by  the  advisory 
council. 

Ti-agically.  neither  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment nor  most  of  the  States  seem 
aware  of  this  fundamental  weakness  in 
our  educational  system.  Perhaps  all  of 
us  as  individuals  share  in  the  blame 
when  we  indicate  to  our  children  that 
somehow  they  have  failed  if  they  do  not 
go  on  to  college.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth,  and  nothing  is  more 
harmful  to  the  person  and  to  oiu"  coun- 
try than  this  attitude. 

We  see  the  attitude  reflected  all  too 
well  by  Federal  expenditures  for  educa- 
tion. The  blunt  truth  is  that  for  every 
dollar  we  spend  for  vocational  education 
which  is  needed  by  over  80  percent  of  our 
children,  we  spend  $8  for  direct  support 
of  colleges  and  universities  from  which 
less  than  20  percent  of  our  children  will 
graduate. 

Or.  viewed  in  another  way,  for  every 
Federal  dollar  we  spend  for  vocational 
programs  in  our  schools  and  junior 
colleges,  we  spend  $4  on  training, 
retraining,  or  make  work  employment 
programs  to  try  to  repair  the  damage 
caused  by  an  inadequate  vocational 
training.  To  use  one  glaring  example  of 
this  muddled  planning— this  year  we 
shall  spend  more  for  40.000  enrollees  in 
the  Job  Corps  than  we  allocate  for  Fed- 
eral support  of  the  regular  vocational 
program  for  7.000.000  enrollees. 

It  is  little  wonder  that  vocational  ed- 
ucation is  not  adequate  to  our  needs. 
This  year  the  American  people  will  spend 
about  $30  billion  for  our  oublic  schools,  of 
which  only  about  $1  billion  will  be  for 
vocational  education. 

An  analysis  of  enrollments  in  vocation- 
al education  is  even  more  alarming  than 
the  low  level  of  financial  support  might 
indicate.  There  are  about  16.5  million 
public  high  school  students,  but  only 
about  3  million  are  enrolled  in  vocational 
courses  and  over  1  million  of  these  are  in 
home  economics  courses  which  do  not 
lead  to  employment.  When  we  add  to  this 
total  1.4  million  private  high  school  stu- 
dents, almost  none  of  whom  are  in  voca- 
tional studies,  we  get  a  total  of  18  mil- 
lion students,  of  whom  not  more  than  2 
million — or  1  in  9— is  being  prepared  to 
earn  a  living  upon  graduation  from  high 
school. 

Considering  the  job  market  of  today, 
even  this  figure  of  1  in  9  may  be  optimis- 
tic. Of  the  7  million  youth  and  adults 
enrolled  in  public  vocational  courses, 
nearly  one-half  are  in  the  fields  of  agri- 
culture and  home  economics;  only  20 
percent  are  in  trades  and  industrial 
occupations,  another  20  percent  are  in 
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office  occupations;  only  7  percent  in  dis- 
tributive occupations:  and  only  1.5  per- 
cent in  the  fast-growing  field  of  health 
occupations.  ,  . 

The  most  astounding  fact,  however,  is 
that  in  the  midst  of  a  technological  rev- 
olution which  is  changing  the  very  struc- 
ture of  our  job  market,  only  4  percent  oi 
all  vocational  enrollments  are  in  the 
technological  occupations. 

I  regret  to  say  that — despite  some  oi 
the  most  able  and  progressive  vocational 
leadership  in  the  Nation— Ohio  alinost 
exactly  reflects  these  national  statistics, 
only  70,000  of  our  660.000  high  school 
.students  are  enrolled  in  vocational 
courses,  and  over  two-thirds  of  these  are 
in  agriculture  and  home  economics. 
Courses  in  the  technical  occupations  are 
available  in  only  11  of  our  88  counties.  Of 
the  total  of  208.000  youth  and  adults  en- 
rolled in  vocational  courses  in  Ohio  in 
1966,  only  about  3,500  Were  in  technical 
occupations. 

These  enrollments  are  almost  the  re- 
verse of  the  job  market,  and  they  have  no 
resemblance  at  all  to  the  shape  of  the  job 
market  in  the  1970's.  For  example,  a  re- 
cent report  of  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation estimates  that  industry  alone  will 
need    1 250.000    subprofessional    techni- 
cians by  1970.  whereas  only  about  60,000 
were  employed  in  1960  and  we  are  train- 
ing—including  training   in   the  Armed 
Forces— no  more  than  40.000  this  year. 
Here  is  a  gap  between  supply  and  de- 
mand that  could  be  filled  by  thousands 
of   young    people    who    are    not   being 
trained  for  any  useful  occupation. 

The  broad  outline  of  our  educational 
need  is  easily  drawn.  This  year  oiir  high 
schools  will  graduate  about  2.700,000 
Youngsters  and  another  700.000  will  have 
quit  school  before  graduation.  Of  this 
total  3.400.000,  about  1,350.000  will  enter 
college,  of  which  700.000  eventually  will 
graduate  with  degrees.  This  leaves  2,700.- 
000  young  men  and  women  who  will  need 
training  for  a  useful  job. 

As  I  have  shown,  the  chances  are  that 
no  more  than  300.000  of  these  youngsters 
have  received  vocational  training  that 
leads  directly  to  a  job.  Even  after  allow- 
ing for  girls  who  get  married  and  do  not 
seek  employment,  there  is  an  enormous 
gap  between  vocational  preparation  and 
vocational  needs.  Available  statistics  are 
woefully  inadequate,  but  we  can  make 
educated  guesses  of  this  kind.  We  know, 
for  example,  that  less  than  4  percent  of 
the  18-21  age  group  is  enrolled  in  post- 
secondary  public  vocational  programs. 

However  these  figures  are  added  up. 
they  mean  big  trouble.  Each  year,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  high  school  grad- 
uates are  left  unprepared  either  for  col- 
lege entrance  or  for  employment  in  a 
decent  job  in  todays  job  market;  the 
700  000  who  dropped  out  before  gradua- 
tion are  even  less  well  equipped  to  earn 
any  kind  of  living. 

The  inevitable  results  are  measured  m 
the  grim  statistics  of  youth  unemploy- 
ment, of  inabUity  to  pass  a  simple  mental 
examination  for  entrance  into  the  Ai-med 
Forces,  of  mounting  welfare  roles  and  in- 
creasing crime  rates,  and  ultimately  of 
the  death  and  destruction  from  urban 

"°While    administration    leaders    speak 
endlessly  of  their  concern  about  sucn 
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matters   as   youth    unemployment   and 
juvenile  crime,  the  hard  fact  remains 
that  President  Johnson  has  budgeted  less 
for  vocational  education  in  fiscal  1969 
than  was  made  available  in  fiscal  1967 
U  S  Commissioner  of  Education  Harold 
Howe  has  relegated  vocational  education 
to  the  status  of  a  minor  Division  within 
a  Bureau;  it  has  but  34  professioiial  etn- 
ployees  and  only  one  of  39  super-grade 
positions  budgeted  for  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, absolutely  inadequate  to  siippiy 
any  effective  leadership  at  the  Federal 
level    All  the  pious  words  cannot  cover 
up  the  fact  that  we  are  moving  back- 
ward   at    the    Federal    level    when    we 
should  be  moving  ahead. 

I  intend  to  do  whatever  I  can  to  get 
us  moving  forward  again  in  this  abso- 
lutely vital  field  of  education.  My  first 
step  will  be  to  insist  that  the  Vocatioiial 
Education    Act    Amendments    of    1968. 
now  before  our  committee,  carries  an 
annual  spending   authorization  of  not 
less  than  $500,000,000  as  compared  to  the 
administration's  budget  request  of  about 
$270  000.000.  I  have  already  introduced 
legislation   "H-R.  13162)   to  provide  for 
utilization  on  a  contract  basis  of  private 
vocational  schools,  so  that  we  can  ex- 
pand our  limited  training  capacity  more 
rapidly.  Also,  I  plan  to  cosponsor  legis- 
lation—now being  drafted— to  create  a 
Department    of    Education    and    Man- 
power  Development,    designed    to    give 
proper  focus  and  emphasis  on  our  educa- 
tional and  training  needs,  rather  than 
have  these  programs  scattered  all  over 
the  Government  and  buried  in  the  low- 
est parts  of  the  Federal  bureaucracy. 

If,  as  I  believe,  we  must  cut  Federal 
expenditures    because    of    the    war    in 
Vietnam,  then  we  must  exercise  judg- 
ment about  what  we  propose  to  cut.  We 
cannot  afford  to  make  the  cuts  in  vital 
programs  like  vocational  education.  In- 
stead we  can  slow  down  in  our  race  for 
the  moon,  in  our  race  to  get  a  supersonic 
plane  ride  to  Europe,  and  in  our  rate 
of  expenditures  for  such  things  as  high- 
way   beautification.    all    of    which    are 
"iven  higher  priorities  than  vocational 
education  in  President  Johnson's  budget. 
In     the     final     analysis,     necessary 
changes  in  our  school  system  must  be 
made  at  the  State  and  local  level.  All  of 
us  share  in  the  blame  for  downgrading 
education  for  employment  and  creating 
a  climate  in  which  success  in  school  is 
measured  solely  by  admission  to  college. 
These  are  false  values  economically,  so- 
cially  and  educationally,  and  our  chil- 
dren are  paving  a  terrible  price  for  them. 
In  my  judgment,  if  all  education  were 
related  to  ultimate   employment   goals 
we  would  not  have  700.000  school  drop- 
outs this  year;  the  school  should  be  a 
place  where  every  student  learns  to  earn. 
My  purpose  in  making  this  statement. 
therefore,  is  to  help  alert  more  people 
to  the  very  serious  consequences  of  our 
neglect  of  vocational  education  at  the 
Federal.  State,  and  local  levels,  in  the 
hope  that  they  will  insist  that  changes 
be  made. 

At  the  same  time.  I  am  serving  notice 
on  the  administration  that  their  pro- 
posals for  Federal  support  of  vocational 
education  fall  disastrously  short  of  the 
needs  described  by  the  advisory  council 
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headed  by  Dr.  Essex.  As  a  nation  we 
cannot  continue  to  ignore  such  needs.  An 
educational  system  in  which  only  1  child 
in  9  is  prepared  for  employment  shoit 
of  that  requiring  a  college  degree  is  a  time 
bomb  with  a  very  short  fuse.  The  future 
is  closing  in  rapidly,  and  unless  we  create 
an  educational  revolution  to  match  the 
revolution  in  technology  and  employ- 
ment that  future  is  going  to  be  extremely 

V\loQ  It 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  include  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks  the  statement  of  Dr. 
Martin  Essex,  given  today  in  testimony 
before    the    General    Subcommittee    on 
Education,  discussing  the  findings  of  the 
advisory  council.  Dr.  Essex,  before  he  be- 
came   our    State    superintendent,    was 
superintendent  of  schools  in  Akron  for 
a  decade.  It  was  a  decade  of  ureat  prog- 
ress for  the  schools  of  Akron.  He  is  a 
truly  distinguished  educator  and  a  re- 
markable public  servant.  His  statement 
merits  the  thoughtful  attention  of  every 
Member  of  Congress.  The  statement  fol- 
lows : 

Career  Development  Education 

(Statement  concerning  KB.  15066  by  Martin 
W  Essex,  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion   State  of  Ohio.  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor.  General  Subcommit- 
tee on  Education.  March  5.  1968) 
America   has   been   the   land   of    unprece- 
dented opportunity.  Education  has  been  the 
route  to  the  American  dream    Today,  how- 
ever  the  dream  is  clouded.  Suddenly— with- 
in a  decade— muscle  power  has  become  obso- 
lete For  the  first  time  in  all  the  eons  of  the 
human  race,   man   cannot  market  a   strong 

Viewed  from  the  perspective  of  removing 
the  burdens  from  the  baclcs  of  men.  we  live 
in  a  mlllenlal  time  In  the  history  of  mankind. 
Regrettably,  however,  the  .sophisticated  new 
technology  of  our  time  has  rendered  millions 
of  our  fellow  citizens  helpless.  Their  use- 
lessness  has  sunk  them  to  new  depths  of  deg- 
radation and  consequent  hostility.  This  con- 
dition of  alienation  not  only  dims  the 
American  dream,  but  brings  with  it  an  omi- 
nous state  of  rebelliousness  that  precipitates 
anarchy.  i 

The  cataclysmic  swiftness  of  this  develop- 
ment has  found  education— particularly  oc- 
cupational and  vocational  education— grossly 
inadequate  for  the  new  economy.  The  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1963  was  a  monu- 
mental advancement:  the  fifty  years  of  voca- 
tional education  in  this  country  Just  fiabljr 
can  be  commended  for  bringing  a  valuable 
service  to  both  the  individual  and  the 
economy.  ,  .  ,     _„ 

Nevertheless,   the   study   of   the    Advisory 
Council  on  Vocational   Education— an  eval- 
uation that  fortuitously  v.-as  required  by  the 
1963  Act— conhrms  that  a  colossal  challenge 
confronts    the    American    people    and    the  r 
Eovernment.  It  has  become  apparent  that  vie 
must  redesign,  in  a  most  revolutionary  way. 
the  federal  policy  for  vocational  education. 
We  have  been  woefully  derelict  .is  a  peop  e 
in  the  limited  resources  we  have  made  avail- 
able   to    deal    with    America's    most   critical 
domestic   issue.   The  rioting   in   the   streets 
cannot  be  resolved  until  our  plan  of  educa- 
tion encompasses  a  cluster  of  new  elemenW 
that  equate  with  both  the  devastating  urban 
welfare  dependence  and  the  stark  rural  po\  - 
ertv  that  beset  the  unemployables. 

We  might  add  that  the  ominous  rise  in 
youth  crime  and  delinquency  as  well  as 
the  civil  disorders  described  last  week  in 
the  national  Study  Commission  s  report 
underline  the  urgency  of  ^emrecting  the 
forces  of  alienation  aiid  hostility  into  con- 
structive channels.  While  no  single  nieasure^ 
including  vocational  education,  can  become 
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a  panacea,  succeaa  In  a  Job  and  the  ability  to 
earn  are  poeltlve  and  effective  means  of  trans- 
mitting the  basic  values  of  our  private  en- 
terprise system  Thus,  we  dare  delay  no  fur- 
ther the  massive  action  that  la  Indicated  by 
the  Immensity  of  the  problems.  We  must 
rurrender  no  quarter  to  crime,  delinquency 
and  disorder  because  of  the  unemployability 
of  our  youth.. 

The  weaponry  we  must  place  In  our  new 
educational  arsenal— If  these  youngsters  are 
to  empathize  with  the  bright  hope  of  the 
American  dream — include  elements  that 
would  have  been  radical  Indeed  only  a 
decade  ago. 

Permit  me  to  enumerate  briefly  some  key 
recommendations. 

1.  Vocational  preparation  must  enter  the 
mainstream  of  education.— The  signal  Is 
ominously  clear  to  those  charged  with  mak- 
ing recommendations  In  this  area  that  educa- 
tion and  manpower  development  must  be 
unified.  The  time  has  passed  when  the  na- 
tion can  engage  In  the  start-stop,  splintered, 
makeshift  kinds  of  emergency  training  which 
in  recent  years  have  proven  to  be  excessively 
expensive  and  disturbingly  ineffective. 
Everybody's  business  Is  nobody's  business. 
By  attempting  to  get  everybody  In  the  act 
we  have  approached  the  ludicrous  confusion 
of  the  Saturday  night  amateur  hour  at  Joe's 
Bap.  A  unitized  national  policy  Is  needed 
to  attain  the  comprehensive  basic  educa- 
tion amd  concentrated  skill  development  de- 
manded In  our  new  era. 

2.  The  school  must  see  each  student 
through  to  his  initial  fob. — Our  fellow  citi- 
zens must  grasp  the  possibilities  of  a  revo- 
lutionary educational  plan.  It  must  Include 
adjusted  basic  education  and.  as  an  integral 
part  of  Its  main  thrust,  the  skill  development 
demanded  In  our  rising  economy  In  addi- 
tion, services  such  as  are  conceived  through 
the  Bureau  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  will 
be  needed  also  to  correct  both  behavioral  and 
physical  difficulties  that  generate  unemploy- 
ability. Coordinated  counseling  and  manage- 
ment of  the  learning  process  must  be  pro- 
vided to  assure  early  diagnosis  of  difficulty, 
a  flexible  approach  to  meet  changing  occu- 
pational needs,  and  prompt  retraining  when 
a  youngster  la  unready  to  meet  his  mature 
demands. 

3  A  job  placement  service  must  be  initi- 
ated.— Just  as  schools  have  assumed  the  task 
of  entering  their  college-bound  graduates  In 
higher  Institutions,  so  they  must  gear  up  to 
All  the  employment  needs  of  the  many  other 
young  people.  Counselors  must  be  as  skilled 
and  knowledgeable  about  Job  finding  as  about 
schol.irshlp  getting. 

4.  Job  orientation  must  start  earlier  for  the 
poverty-maimed  youngster. — Our  study  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  work  orientation 
should  be  available  to  such  pupils  as  they 
leave  the  sixth  grade.  The  youngster  who 
lives  In  the  ghetto  rarely  sees  private  em- 
ployment Rather,  he  sees  the  welfare  check, 
the  numbers  writer  and  the  prostitute.  This 
brings  more  faith  In  criminal  pursuits  than 
m  honest  work.  Hence,  work  experience 
should  buttress  the  basic  education  program 
for  great  numbers  of  these  youngsters.  Some 
money  In  the  pocket,  an  example  of  the  suc- 
cessful persons  at  work,  and  a  reason  to  suc- 
ceed with  basic  education  can  be  the  kind 
of  motivation  that  could  place  the  American 
dream  within  the  gun  slghto  of  these  young 
Americans. 

5.  Work-study  opportunities  must  be  vast- 
ly expanded — We  must  assist  the  employer 
In  a  cooperative  school-liidusiry  relationship, 
subsidizing  the  needed  5up«>rvlslou  of  stu- 
dent workers.  The  work  experience  program 
can  be  made  more  meaningful  and  respect- 
able through  the  awarding  of  credit  toward 
the  high-school  diploma.  Dean  Rupert  Evans 
win  be  speaking  more  speclflcally  to  the  work- 
study  arm  of  the  school. 

6.  We  must  conceive  a  multiple  approach 
to  jobs  preparation. — The  arms  in  the  war 
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on  unemployability  and  self-deepalr  must 
include  element.*  to  serve  varied  kinds  of 
needs.  There  Include:  (a)  residential  schools 
under  the  direction  of  state  vocational  edu- 
cation agencies:  (b)  a  suitable  Job  Placement 
Service  a*  an  Integral  part  of  the  secondary 
school:  and  (c)  a  Learning  Corps  that  brings 
to  bear  the  resources  of  Improved  environ- 
ment for  some  Impoverished  youth. 

7.  Research,  inr.cvation,  and  demonstra- 
tion must  be  stimulated.— Projecting  the 
new  skills  that  will  be  required  for  the  emerg- 
ing technological  advancements  and  the 
growing  Job  opportunities  necessitate  the 
most  sophisticated  research  and  demonstra- 
tion capabilities  that  can  be  mustered  Con- 
cern for  the  declgn  of  the  Instructional  man- 
uals and  training  procedures  for  the  teaching 
force  Is  in  the  national  dom.-.ln  This  will 
demand  more  seed  money  than  previously 
conceived 

8  Resources  in  the  range  of  SI. 5  billion  are 
needed. — To  bring  about  the  comprehen- 
sive and  varied  programs  to  serve  our  modern 
needs,  our  Investment  In  Jobs  prep.vatlon 
mu.st  be  concentrated  on  Intensive  skills  and 
attitude  development  before  youngsters 
leave  school.  This  means  a  vast  Increase  In 
funding.  For  example,  our  study  sees  the  ex- 
emplary and  Innovative  programs  In  the 
range  of  t200  million  rather  than  the  pro- 
posed $15  million. 

9.  The  new  money  must  be  targeted  at  the 
high  risks. — The  American  school  has  been 
built  on  the  success  concept.  Although  there 
has  been  a  laudatory  expansion  of  services  to 
youngsters  with  lower  learning  potential  in 
recent  years,  vocational  educators — con- 
fronted by  real  llmiutlons  In  dollars  for  vo- 
cational education — could  not  afford  to  go 
Into  the  high  risk  areas.  Hence,  the  money 
has  gone  largely  for  the  established  and 
highly  stalled  trades.  The  success  of  these 
programs — and  of  vocational  argriculture — Is 
unchallenged. 

Now  we  must  £erve  the  unmotivated,  the 
disillusioned  and  the  hostile.  The  vocational 
educator  must  become  the  Albert  Schweitzer 
of  our  time.  He  must  be  given  the  accolade 
of  public  approval  and  the  badge  of  esteem 
for  resolving  the  great  social  Issue  that  con- 
fronu  us  In  serving  that  20  per  cent  who 
come  in  the  I.Q.  range  of  75-90 — one  out  of 
Ave  of  our  fellow  Americans.  These  are  the 
despairing  youngsters  In  the  large  drop-out 
zone.  A  higher  dollar  investment  per  learn- 
ing unit  must  be  expected  and  accepted. 

10.  Funding  for  vocational  education  must 
provide  for  freedom  of  state  and  local  man- 
agement.— In  combining  and  simplifying  the 
various  acts  and  titles,  restrictive  matching 
arrangements  must  be  eliminated  so  that 
vocational  education  can  be  sufficiently  flexi- 
ble to  faclllUte  change.  Needed,  but  as  yet 
unestabllshed  programs,  must  be  developed. 
High-risk  programs  In  the  difficult  areas  must 
be  encouraged.  The  missionary  zeal  vauat  be 
unfettered  by  undue  federal  restrictions.  Ad- 
ditional funding  should  be  allocated  to  the 
new  occupational  areas. 

11.  A  Department  of  Education  and  Man- 
power Development  should  be  established. — 
It  must  be  our  national  jjollcy  to  place  edu- 
cation and  manpower  development  under 
,^.  single  management  that  will  eliminate 
the  divergent  streams  of  effort  and  that 
will  enable  schools  to  assume  the  full  re- 
sponsibility of  seeing  each  youngster 
through  to  a  Job.  As  the  second  largest  oper- 
ation of  the  federal  government,  such  a 
Department  would  have  the  requiflte  pres- 
tige to  coordinate  effectively,  so  this  con- 
tinuing and  mounting  natlopal  disaster 
could  be  dealt  with  In  Its  vast  dimensions. 

THE  CENTKAL  FINDINGS 

Stated  simply,  the  central  finding  In  the 
1968  National  Council  study  can  be  sum- 
marized as  a  recommendation  for  a  total 
jobs  education  program  for  our  country.  The 
evidence  and  rationale  for  this  conclusion 
are  contained  In  tbre^  reports. 


March  6,  196S 


The  first  publication  has  been  placed  In 
the  hands  of  the  members  of  Congress  and 
contains  a  brief  of  the  twenty-six  specific 
recommendations  made  by  the  Council 

Publication  numt)er  two  wi'.l  be  a  rather 
large  treatise,  in  the  range  of  three  to  four 
hundred  pages,  that  Is  now  in  the  printing 
process  and  anticipated  for  release  within 
a  few  weeks. 

The  third  publication  is  a  very  brief  sum- 
mary that  Is  Intended  to  be  helpful  to  the 
general  citizenry. 

I  am  moFt  pleased  that  four  of  my  asso- 
ciates in  this  study  are  available  today  for 
brief  statements  and  for  Interrogation  May 
I  say  that  they  are  eminently  competent  In 
their  various   fields  of  specialty. 


March  6,  1968 
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The  100th  AnniYcrsary  of  the  Town  of 
MontcUir 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF    1*CW    jrXSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  5,  1968 
Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  full  cen- 
tury of  growth,  progress,  and  community 
stability  deserves  our  attention  and  ad- 
miration. Indeed,  the  achievement  of 
such  a  notable  anniversary,  and  the  per- 
manency and  resourcefulness  it  repre- 
sents, are  at  the  very  root  of  our  great 
State's  vitality. 

That  is  why.  throughout  the  State  of 
New  Jersey,  high  tribute  is  being  ac- 
corded the  town  of  Montclair  on  the  oc- 
casion of  its  100th  anniversary— an  event 
worthy  of  the  recognition  of  all  con- 
cerned. 

Only  300  years  ago — but  a  moment  in 
history— the  New  Jersey  land  in  the 
North  was  a  primeval  wilderness,  marked 
only  by  trails  or  crude  dwellings  of  the 
Indians  who  took  their  sustenance  from 
the  land.  It  was  a  land  of  salt  marshes, 
swamps,  wild  game  in  abundance,  dense 
pine  forests,  clear,  winding  streams,  and 
majestic  hills  and  valleys.  Here  for  many 
years  the  peace-loving  Lenape  Indians 
lived  in  their  long  houses  made  of  bark; 
here  they  hunted  and  fished. 

It  was  from  these  Indians  that  the 
land  on  which  Montclair  now  stands  was 
purchased  in  1678  by  the  English  and 
Dutch  settlers  who  had  migrated  to  the 
area.  The  tradition  of  honesty  and  fair- 
ness which  has  characterized  Montclair 
had  its  beginnings  in  the  fact  that  the 
*  price  for  the  land  was  paid  in  full,  and 
never  was  there  territorial  violence  or 
annexation  in  relations  with  the  original 
Indian  population. 

In  1694,  led  by  the  sons  of  Jasper 
Crane,  one  of  the  founders  of  Newark, 
a  hardy  breed  of  people  began  to  settle 
near  the  verdant  slopes  of  the  Watchung 
Mountains.  Soon  many  acres  of  wood- 
land were  cleared,  a  sawmill  was  put  into 
operation,  orchards  were  planted,  and 
crude  roads  were  laid  out  on  the  old 
Indian  trails  and  cattle  paths.  The  set- 
tlements of  Cranetown  and  Speertown 
began  to  grow  within  the  area  which  to- 
day is  the  prosijerous  town  of  Mont- 
clair. 

During  the  great  war  for  our  country's 
independence  many  families  from  the 
lower  country  fled  to  the  mountains  of 
Montclair  and  sought  safety  In  the  dense 


woodlands  when  danger  was  great.  Mont- 
clair men  fought  in  a  dozen  engagements 
around  nearby  Newark  and  Elizabeth. 

General  Washington  spent  several 
weeks  in  Cranetown,  plarming  a  cam- 
paign against  Staten  Island,  and  the 
story  is  told  that  when  he  discovered 
that  there  was  but  one  bed  in  the  home 
of  his  hostess.  Mercey  Crane,  he  elected 
to  sleep  on  a  pile  of  straw. 

After  the  war  the  area  continued  Its 
growth,  industry  was  introduced,  and 
soon  fine  orchards  were  shipping  cele- 
brated Baldwin,  Caofield,  and  Harrison 
apples  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  area  became  known  as  West 
Bloomfield  and  the  first  post  office  was 
opened  under  that  name  in  1830.  In  1856 
a  charter  for  a  raUroad  company  was 
obtained,  and  the  first  trains  were  run 
from  Newark  to  Montclair.  Soon  the 
commuters  outnumt)ered  the  descend- 
ants of  the  early  inhabitants,  and  it  was 
a  dispute  over  the  financing  of  railroad 
improvements  which  occasioned  the  for- 
mation of  the  separate  township  of 
Montclair,  which  was  constituted  by  the 
legislature  in  an  act  approved  by  the 
Governor  on  April  15,  1868. 

Gradually  the  town's  resources  devel- 
oped—schools, churches,  and  a  news- 
paper were  founded,  and  as  early  as  1869, 
the  germ  of  what  is  today  a  magnificent 
library  was  started  with  100  books  placed 
in  a  drugstore  on  Bloomfield  Avenue. 

Only  a  village  of  a  few  thousand  after 
the  Civil  War.  Montclair  entered  a  period 
of  expansion  which  Increased  its  popula- 
tion to  over  13.000  in  1900  and  today  it 
is  a  dynamic  suburban  community  oi 
over  43,000  citizens. 

Today.  Montclair  is  primarily  a  resi- 
dential community,  with  60  percent  of 
its  area  devoted  to  beautiful  homes  and 
neat  apartments.  It  is  the  home  of  many 
of  the  leaders  of  the  world's  business  who 
commute  to  the  nearby  centers  of  com- 
merce and  industry.  Tree-shaded,  tran- 
quil streets  have  traditionally  attracted 
distinguished  families,  and  many  leaders 
in  the  arts  and  education  are  today  num- 
bered among  the  town's  residents. 

Montclair  offers  an  unparalleled  selec- 
tion of  recreational  and  educational  op- 
portunities to  its  citizens.  Nineteen  town 
and  county  parks  provide  playgrounds, 
tennis,  skating,  and  picnic  areas:  the 
Montclair  Art  Museum  has  traditionally 
offered  fine  exhibits  of  painting  and 
sculpture  and  maintains  a  nationally 
known  coUection  of  American  Indian 
artifacts.  The  modern  library  and  its 
branch  offer  the  resources  of  over  125.000 
volumes  to  support  the  intellectual  and 
educational  life  of  the  community. 

This  attractive  community  also  in- 
cludes among  its  many  assets  an  excel- 
lent public  school  system  known  for  the 
high  scholastic  achievements  of  its  grad- 
uates as  well  as  for  its  State-champion- 
ship football  team;  over  50  places  of 
worship  for  all  faiths;  over  500  retail 
stores;  about  200  local  clubs  and  organi- 
zations appealing  to  every  taste;  a  prize- 
winning  weekly  newspaper;  a  thriving 
adult  school;  three  modem  hospitals; 
and  a  modem  police  and  fire  depart- 
ment which  together  ably  serve  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  people. 


Truly  it  can  be  said  that  the  continued 
prosperity  of  our  State  and  Nation  are 
dependent  on  the  vitality  of  distin- 
guished commimities  like  Montclair.  It  is 
fitting  and  proper,  therefore.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  adopted  House  Resolution  1055.  ex- 
tending greetings  and  felicitations  to  the 
citizens  and  government  of  the  town  of 
Montclair.  on  the  occasion  of  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  their 
town. 


"Frank" 

HON.  JOE  SKUBITZ 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  5,  1968 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
December,  our  Kansas  Senator,  Frank 
Carlson,  announced  that  he  will  "yield" 
in  1968  rather  than  seek  another  term  of 
oCBce.  Since  then,  well-deserved  tributes 
have  been  published  in  profusion,  each 
one  welcomed  by  Kansas  citizens  who 
share  deep  affection  and  respect  for  our 
senior  Senator. 

For  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  the 
many  Members  of  Congress  who  have 
been  privileged  to  know  and  to  work 
with  Prank  Carlson.  I  want  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  tribute  entitled  "Frank" 
which  aopeared  in  the  Emporia  Gazette 
above  the  initials.  "W.  L.  W."— William 
L.  White.  I  am  sure  you  will  appreciate 
the  apt  remarks  of  publisher  William  L. 
White  and  the  insight  he  displays  in 
praising  our  Senator  Carlson.  I  com- 
mend the  following  tribute  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues: 
Frank 


There  U,  in  the  public  prints  of  our  state, 
considerable  enthusiasm  for  Robert  (Call 
me  Bob)  Dole  for  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, but  before  we  ring  In  the  new,  let  us 
ring  out  the  old,  by  which  we  refer  to  Prank 
Carlson  of  Concordia,  the  current  incum- 
bent In  the  seat. 

If  you  consult  Frank  Carlson's  biography 
m  Who's  Who,  as  written  by  himself  (they 
always  are)  the  facts  there  set  down  are  as 
sparse  as  the  Information  you  could  gather 
from  a  tombstone,  and  give  you  as  little 
real  information  about  the  man,  whom  this 
writer  has  known  reasonably  well  for  36 
years. 

This  dry,  overly-modest  little  Who's  Who 
biography  does  not  say,  for  Instance,  that 
Prank  Carlson  has  been  a  power  In  the 
Senate.  They  do  not  list  his  long  member- 
ship on  its  Foreign  Affairs  and  Agriculture 
Committees.  They  do  not  say  that,  when 
General  Elsenhower,  In  Paris,  was  hesitat- 
ing, that  Frank  Carlson  Jumped  on  a  cattle 
lx>at  and  made  the  trip  to  Europe  which 
helped  him  decide  to  run  for  the  Presidency. 
They  could  not  of  course  say  that  he  has 
been  one  of  Kansas's  truly  great  Senators, 
however  true  this  may  be. 

But  back  now  to  this  reporter's  first  meet- 
ing with  that  rugged  Swede.  It  was  during 
the  1931  session  of  the  Kansas  Legislature, 
where  this  reporter  was  beginning  his  first 
and  only  term,  and  Frank  Carlson  serving 
his  second.  The  current  Senior  Senator  from 
Kansas  was  then  exactly  the  same  lean, 
blue-eyed,  pink-complected,  tow-headed 
Swede  that  he  is  today:  shrewd,  blunt,  spar- 
ing of  speech,  but  always  sajrlng  clearly 
whatever  needed  to  be  said  with  no  swirls  or 
flourishes. 
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The  Victorian  oak  ceiling  of  that  Cham- 
ber never  echoed  with  any  purple  phrase 
coined  by  Prank  Carlson.  What  he  gave  that 
body  instead  was  his  capacity  for  hard  work 
and  this  (as  In  Congress,  as  In  the  Senate) 
was  always  In  committee.  In  the  1931  session 
he  by  virtue  of  brains  and  seniority,  was 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Taxation  and 
was  Its  vice-chairman,  an  utterly  ornamen- 
tal office  for  Prank  was  always  In  his  seat 
at  the  head  of  our  table  at  the  appointed 

Our  principal  task  was  to  draft  Kansas's 
first  state  Income   tax   law,   the  details   of 
which  were  as  Intricate  as  they  were  Impor- 
tant  Prank  Carlson  had  every  detail  at  his 
finger-tips:   smoothly  the  law  went  over  to 
old  Fred  Harris  In  the  Senate  (Harry  Wood- 
ring   was   Governor)    with   no   need   of   any 
Impetus  from  me:  Prank  Carlson  had  studied 
the  problems  so  well  and  thought  them  out 
so  deeply  that  you  could  only  agree  with  him. 
As  It  was  In  this  beginning,  so  It  has  been 
ever  since— In  Congress  from  1935  to  1947— 
in  the  Governor's  chair  in  Topcka  for  two 
terms— and   then,   starting   In    1951,   in    the 
United    States   Senate,   and    it   was   at   this 
point  that  I  was  able  to  give  a  slight  assist 
to  Frank's  career.  For  decades  Arthur  Capper 
had  been   our  senior   senator;    for   so   many 
that  he  was  far  up  In  his  eighties.  He  liked 
Washington  (who  does  not?)  but  was  barely 
able  to  manage  his  duties,  with  considerable 
assist    from    Cliff    Stratton,    his    long-time 
friend   and   secretary.   Another   term   would 
have  put  Arthur  Capper  well  Into  his  nine- 
ties, probably  beyond  the  skills  even  of  Cliff 
Stratton  to  keep  him  bolstered  up. 

Yet  so  great  (and  so  well-earned,  over  the 
years)  was  the  prestige  of  Arthur  Capper  In 
Kansas  that  to  oppose  him  In  the  Republican 
primary  would  have  been  a  sacrilege  tanta- 
mount to  filing  against  the  Holy  Ghost.  Not 
even  Prank  Carlson  would  dare  do  It. 

So  now.  in  this  stalemated  situation,  The 
Emporia  Gazette  enters  from  the  wings.  Dur- 
ing all  of  those  many  decades,  we  had  sup- 
ported Arthur  Capper,  going  clear  back  to 
the  Bull  Moose  days.  We  may  have  been  the 
only  paper  in  Kansas  which,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, could  tell  Arthur  Capper  In  all 
kindliness  that  It  was  In  his  own  Interest  and 
that  of  Kansas  to  step  down.  Anyway  we 
did.  So  did  he,  and  Frank  Carlson  won  In  a 
walk-away.  He  always  has  and,  had  he  not 
stepped  down  this  year,  always  would  have. 
Why  did  he  step  down?  At  his  elbow  when 
he  made  this  decision  was.  I  think,  the 
friendly,  skinny  old  ghost  of  Arthur  Capper, 
plucking  that  elbow,  reminding  Frank  Carl- 
son of  the  decision  Capper  himself  had  m.".de 
back  In  1952. 

"Who  knows."  Frank  Carlson  told  his 
friends,  "what  I'll  be  like  at  82?  "  Maybe  the 
arms  were  thR  arms  of  Esau,  but  the  voice 
v/as  that  of  Arthur  Capper,  putting  the  in- 
terest of  Kansas  ahead  of  his  own  vanity. 

— W.  L.  W. 


Which  Way  for  the  Ghetto? 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  5,  1968 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  report  of 
the  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Civil  Disorders  has  done  this  Nation  a 
great  service  by  analyzing  the  crisis  con- 
fronting America  in  its  awful  depth.  If 
we  do  not  act  now  to  change  our  na- 
tional priorities,  and  avert  the  disaster 
of  the  schizophrenic  society,  we  have 
only  ourselves  to  blame. 

The  Congress  has  a  responsibility  to 
allocate  the  f  imds  necessary  to  overcome 
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the  years  of  neglect  In  housing,  educa- 
tion and  employment.  The  adnilnistra- 
tion  must  bring  the  full  weight  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  bear  against  the 
institutional  structures  that  have  sys- 
tematically barred  black  Americans 
from  equal  participation  in  American 

An  article  by  Tom  Wicker  In  the  New 
York  Times  of  March  5  summarizes  the 
Issues  before  us.  It  is  entitled  "In  the 
Nation:  Which  Way  for  the  Ghetto?" 
which  I  include  herewith : 

IM  TH«  Natiom     Which  Way  ro«  thx 
OiirrTo'' 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 
Washington.    March   4.— The   real    Impor- 
tance of  the  report  of  the  Commlsston  on  ClvU 
Disorders    la    that    Us    moderate,    predomi- 
nantly white  membership  learned,  and  said, 
two  things: 

That  the  major  causes  of  violence  in  the 
cities  He  m  white  racism  and  lu  effecu. 
rather  than  In  black  Irresponsibility. 

That  the  conditions  from  which  the  vio- 
lence exploded  are  so  pervasive  as  literally  to 
be  dlvldtag  the  nation  Into  two  racially 
aiHagootoUc  sectors,  a  situation  which  can 
only  reauli  in  continuing  violence  or  in  deter- 
mined white  repreaslon. 

SHOCK  vALirc 
The  commissions  report  Is  the  moat  force- 
ful and  credible  statement  of  these  funda- 
mental facts  yet  to  appear,  and  designedly 
so:  It  Is  a  report  Intended  to  have  the  kind 
of  shock  value  that  might  penetrate  white 
inertia  and  shake  white  complacency 

The  first  reaction  on  that  point  was  un- 
promising One  of  this  caplUls  most  im- 
portant ngures.  Representative  George 
Mahon  of  Texas,  chairman  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  Immediately  said  he 
saw  no  reason  at  all  to  believe  that  Con- 
gress would  raise  taxes  to  provide  the  kind 
of  sums— unspecified  but  obviously  large- 
required  by  the  commission's  recommenda- 
tions 

If  Congress  would  not  even  pass  the  10 
per  cent  tax  surcharge  already  recommended 
by  President  Johnson,  even  with  a  war  to 
flnince.  Mahon  said,  there  was  no  likelihood 
that  It  would  tax  the  people  enough  to  do 
what  the  report  said  would  be  neceaaary  to 
bring  about  racial  harmony. 

Mo  HicHxa  paioarrY 
This  Is,  of  course,  precisely  the  kind  of 
white  thinking  the  commission  had  hoped  to 
dUturb.  It  said  in  its  summary  that  -There 
can  be  no  higher  priority  for  national  action' 
than  required  by  the  task  of  coping  with  the 
nation's  racial  inequities.  Yet  Mahons  view 
that  the  money  simply  is  not  available  as- 
sumes the  continuation  of  other  major  ex- 
penditures—the  war  In  Vietnam,  for  in- 
stance, and  such  technological  luxuries  as 
the  S.S  T.  and  the  space  program. 

The  trouble  is  that  Mahon  only  reflects 
an  attitude  all  too  visible  in  Congress  and 
among  the  American  people,  an  attitude  that 
many  Negroes  have  come  to  expect.  They  are 
used  to  white  Indifference  and  white  excuses 
and  from  this  experience  they  have  acquired 
the  bitterness,  the  frustration,  the  despair, 
the  anger  that  bolls  over  Ihto  rioting  and 
burning. 

This  report  Is  the  fruit  of  Just  about  the 
only  real  action  the  Johnson  Administration 
has  taken  since  the  1967  riots  (appointment 
of  the  commission)  If  even  Its  strong  words 
fail  to  impress  white  society,  the  result, 
ironically  enough,  could  be  one  more  blast 
of  frustration  on  the  fires  of  violence. 

This,  m  its  turn.  Is  producing  here  another 
quite  different  criticism  of  the  commissions 
report.  Some  who  have  analyzed  Ht  fear  that 
it  Is  fundamentally  In  error  in  Its  insistence 
on  racial  integration — not  because  they  be- 
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lleve  integration  Is  wrong  but  because  they 
think  It  is  impractical. 

Theae  critics  believe  that  It  Is  necessary 
for  the  black  population  to  build  up  its  po- 
litical and  economic  power  within  Ita  own 
communities,  and  to  do  so  largely  by  lU  own 
efforu.  Not  only  will  this  produce  useful 
•black  power"  with  which  to  struggle  and 
bargain:  but  It  will  also  develop  the  kind 
of  proud  "black  identity"  that  Negro  self- 
respect  demands.  This  approach  also  would 
lessen— at  least  to  some  extent— black  de- 
pendence upon  white  power  sources  like 
George  Mahon. 

The  commission  rejected  this  "separate 
but  equal"  approach  for  two  reasons.  One 
waa  its  fear  that  a  white-dominated  economy 
would  relegate  Negroes  permanently  to  in- 
ferior incomes  and  economic  status";  the 
other  was  its  belief  that  It  would  lead  by 
1985  to  a  populaUon  of  21  million  blacks 
living  m  a  separate  society  in  the  central 
cities,  surrounded  by  even  more  populous 
white  suburbs,  in  which  most  Job  oppor- 
tunities would  be  found. 

TWO-P«ONG  ATTACK 

It  recognized,  however,  that  breaking  up 
the  ghetto  would  require  years,  and  that  in 
the  meantime  ghetto  life  could  and  must  be 
substantially  enriched  Thus  it  opted  for  a 
combination  of  gradually  dispersing  ghetto 
residents,  while  still  Improving  ghetto 
schools,  housing  and  Job  opportunities. 

That  may  be  too  expensive,  as  Represenw- 
tlve  Siahon  believes,  or  an  impractical  ap- 
proach. But  the  critical  need  for  action  that 
it  reflects  does  not  allow  much  more  time 
for  debate. 

William  L.  Taylor  Speaks  on  Cooperative 
Education  at  Annual  JACL  Banquet 
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HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  5.  1968 

Mr  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Honorable  William  L.  Taylor,  staff  direc- 
tor of  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights,  delivered  a  scholarly  address  on 
the  value  of  "cooperative  education"  at 
the  1968  annual  banquet  of  the  Wash- 
ington, DC.  chapter  of  the  Japanese 
American  Citizens  League. 

As  we  seek  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lems which  foster  racial  discord  in  our 
Nation,  I  believe  Mr.  Taylor's  address 
will  prove  to  be  of  particular  interest  to 
my  colleagues.  According  to  Mr.  Taylor: 

Cooperative  education  Is  a  program  which 
enrolls  children  from  the  inner  city  in  sup- 
urban  schools. 

He  emphasized  that — 

These  programs  of  cooperative  education 
do  not  represent  total  solutions  .  but  they 
start  in  the  right  place— with  children  grow- 
ing up.  before  our  separate  societies  have 
Imbued  them  with  notions  of  superiority  or 
inferiority,  distrust  or  hatred.  And  they  pro- 
vide proof  to  parents  whose  minds  are  open 
that  the  world  does  not  come  to  an  end  when 
people  from  our  separate  societies  are  brought 
together.  By  doing  so.  these  programs  open 
the  way  to  further  programs 


In  his  remarks,  Mr.  Taylor  stressed 
that  Japanese-Americans  who  have  lived 
through  decades  of  racial  discrimination 
are  In  a  unique  position  to  help  other 
minority  groups  In  the  struggle  to  be- 
come a  part  of  the  mainstream,  affluent 
American  society. 


During  the  Impressing  evening  cere- 
monies, Maj.  Glenn  Matsumoto  was  In- 
stalled as  the  1968  chairman  of  the 
Washington,  DC.  JACL  chapter,  and 
Richard  Amano  was  Installed  as  the 
Junior  JACL  president.  They  and  their 
respective  cabinets  were  sworn  into  of- 
fice by  the  distinguished  eastern  district 
governor  of  JACL.  Dr.  Warren  Watanabe. 
I  know  that  my  colleagues  would  wish  to 
join  with  me  in  extending  warmest  con- 
gratulations to  the  newly  installed  of- 
ficers of  JACL.  and  wish  them  a  success- 
ful and  enjoyable  term  of  office. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  submit  for  inclu- 
sion, in  the  Record,  Mr.  William  L.  Tay- 
lor's timely  banquet  address: 
Cooperative  Education 
(Address   by   Hon.    William   L.   Taylor,   staff 
director,  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights, 
at   the   annual    t>anquet   of   the   Japanese 
American    Citizens    League,    January    '27, 
1968) 

We  are  experiencing  a  period  In  Amer- 
ican life  which,  it  seems  to  me.  is  described 
most  aptly  in  Dickens'  phrase— 'These  are 
the  best  of  times  and  the  worst  of  times." 

That  these  are  the  worst  of  times  may  not 
need  much  explanation— we  are  enmeshed 
in  a  war  which  seems  to  have  no  end  and 
ut  home  we  are  wracked  by  racial  discord 
which  has  erupted  in  riots  and  turmoil  In  our 
cities. 

That  these  could  be  called  the  best  of 
times,  may  take  a  little  more  elaboration.  But 
I  think  It  Is  true  in  this  sense:  for  the  first 
time  m  this  Nation,  all  of  our  problems  of 
social  and  economic  Injustice  have  come  out 
into  the  open.  The  problems  have  been  here 
all  along— resentment  of  the  oppressed,  re- 
sistance by  the  majority  are  not  new- 
phenomena.  White  backlash  did  not  swrt 
yesterday.  But  now,  under  sUeas,  these  prob- 
lems have  been  revealed  In  all  their  ugliness. 
And  while  it  is  not  pleasant — at  least  we  are 
not  covering  up  our  problems  any  longer- 
having  It  all  out  in  the  open  can  be  a  prelude 
to  understanding  and  understanding  can  lead 
to  solutions. 

Understanding  our  situation  is  the  key  to 
doing  something  about  It — and  we  seem  to  be 
a  long  way  from  such  understanding  now. 
People  are  bewildered  by  what  is  happening 
in  our  cities— and  more  and  more,  one  hears 
the  question— "What  do  they  (the  Negroes 
in  the  ghetto)  really  want?" — Or  more  point- 
edly "We  made  It  on  our  own.  why  can't 

thev?" 

Let  us  discuss  this  last  question  for  a 
moment.  Virtually  all  Americans  are  from 
famines  that  at  some  point  in  time  were 
ImmlgranU.  and  most  of  these  immigrant 
groups  have  known  discrimination,  based  on 
religion,  national  origin,  and  race  as  well. 
Much  of  this  discrimination  has  occurred  in 
our  cities.  Nonetheless,  the  American  city,  if 
it  never  was  the  great  "melting  pot.'  in  the 
sense  of  assuring  quick  assimilation  of  all 
newly  arrived  immigrants,  at  least  has  tradi- 
tionally provided  the  environment  in  which 
immigrants  could  ultimately  fulfill  their 
capabilities  and  rise  from  poverty  to  affluence. 
This  has  been  true  for  the  Irish,  the  Poles,  the 
Jews,  and  for  nearly  every  other  group  that 
came  to  American  cities  In  search  of  freedom 
and  opportunity.  It  also  is  true  for  those 
of  Japanese  origin.  Why  Is  It  different  for 
Negroes? 

Japanese  Americans,  for  example,  have  sur- 
vived almost  a  century  of  perhaps  the  most 
virulent  discrimination  to  which  any  im- 
migrant group  ever  has  been  subjected  to 
in  this  country.  And  I  need  not  remind  you 
that  It  was  racial  discrimination  that  Japa- 
nese Americans  experienced. 

Allen  land  laws  at  the  turn  of  the  century 
prohibited  Japanese  from  owning  land. 
School  segregation  laws  for  a  time  required 


Japanese  children  to  attend  separate  schools 
from  whites.  The  President  of  tl^«  Y^'*"" 
states   through  a  gentleman's  agreement  In 
T907,  Severely  restricted  Japanese  immlgra- 
iion-thls  at  a  time  when  l«^'P;t^^.^f°"S 
other  countries  were  free  to  enter  the  United 
States  without  restrictions.  Congress  in  1924 
while  instituting  a  system  of  q"°tf«  "»»* 
placed    severe    restrictions   on    Immigration 
f  om  such   areas   as  Southern   and   Eastern 
Europe,  barred  Japanese  ^^^^«'''^^°^J^l^^. 
IV    And  in  World  War  II.  In  an  act  vrtthout 
precedent    in    American    history.    Japanese 
Americans,  including  those  whose  lamUlea 
had  lived  in  this  country  for  generations 
were  required  to  leave  their  homes  on  the 
West  Coast  and  many  were  confined  to  con- 
centration camps.  AS  Mie  writer  has  observed. 
•It  was  the  first  time  that  the  United  States 
Government    condemned    a    large    group    of 
D»ople  to  barbed-wire  inclosure.  It  was  the 
nrst  event  In  which  danger  to  the  nations 
welfare   was  determined   by   group   charac- 
t  eristics  rather  than  by  individual  guilt.  It 
was  the  first  program  in  which  race  alone 
determined  whether  an  Anjerican  would  re- 
main free  or  become  Incarcerated." 

in  short,  Japanese  Americans,  like  Negro 
Americans,  have  lived  through  decades  of 
racial  discrimination,  but  in  contrast  to 
NeCToes  have  risen  above  It  to  become  a  part 
of  VnalnBtream.  affluent  America.  The  school 
dropout  rate  for  Japanese  American  children 
is  negligible  and  their  educational  attain- 
ment is  higher  than  that  of  the  white  ma- 
lorltv  They  are  more  highly  represented  In 
skilled  Jobs  than  any  other  group  of  Ameri- 
cans And  the  crime  rate  for  Japanese  Ameri- 
cans is  minimal.  In  short,  Japanese  Ameri- 
cans have  overcome  the  many  decades  of 
racial  discrimination  to  which  they  were  sub- 
jected to  assume  the  undeniable  position  of 
nrst  class  American  citizens. 

Japanese  Americans,  perhaps  more  than 
my  other  group  of  Americans,  are  entitled 
to  ask  the  harsh  question:  'Why  cant 
Negroes  make  It?"  A  complete  response  would 
take  some  time,  but  let  me  point  out  a  tew 
facts  which  may  suggest,  at  least  a  partial 
'iiiswcr ! 

First,  most  Japanese  immigrants  came  to 
this  country  freely,  in  search  of  opportunity. 
Negroes  were  brought  to  this  country  against 
their  will  as  slaves. 

Japanese  Americans  were  raised  in  a  tra- 
dition which  placed  a  high  value  on  educa- 
tion  as   a   means   of   rising   above   poverty. 
Negro  Americans,  as  slaves  for  more  than 
200  years   were  raised  In  a  tradition  which, 
in  many  areas  of  the  covmtry,  made  It  unlaw- 
ful for  them  to  learn  to  read  and  write— a 
tradition   in   which    illiteracy   was   imposed 
upon  them  as  conscious  governmental  pol- 
icy Even  after  slavery  was  abolished  in  this 
country,  racial  segregation  of  Negro  school 
chUdren  continued  for  nearly  another  cen- 
tury as  a  lawful  and  Indeed  mandatory  gov- 
ernmental practtce.  ^.♦,„„ 
Japanese  Americans  can  trace  a  tradition 
of  family  unity  and  solidarity,  which  pro- 
vided  a  bulwark  against  a  hostUe  society. 
Negro    Americans    can    trace    a    tradition 
where    as  slaves.  famUles   more  often   were 
separated    than    kept   together   and   where, 
even  now.  famlUea  are  forced  to  separate  In 
order  to  survive. 

Finally,  escape  from  poverty  for  any  group 
is  much  more  difficult  in  the  America  of  the 
19608  than  it  was  one  or  two  generations  ago 
when  other  minority  groups  were  arriving  In 
our  cities  In  large  numbers  and  starting  up 
the  ladder  to  affluence.  Society  has  become 
more  complex  and  unskilled  employment  or 
small  business  enterprises  no  longer  are 
meaningful  steps  up  the  ladder. 

What  I  am  trying  to  suggest  Is  that  while 
it  would  be  reassuring  to  beUeve  that  the 
situation  of  Negroes  In  urban  slums  Is  simi- 
lar to  that  of  past  generations  of  American 
immigrants  who  lived  In  ghettos,  it  just  Is 
not  true.  The  analogy  is  not  only  misleading; 


It  also  is  dangerous.  It  Is  dangerous  because 
it  permits  us  to  believe  that  Negroes  them- 
selves are  responsible  for  their  condition  and 
that  all  that  Is  required  to  escape  Is  personal 
effort  It  also  Is  dangerous  because  it  per- 
mits us  to  evade  responsibility  which,  if  con- 
ditions are  to  be  changed  and  if  cities  are 
to  become  places  where  the  good  life  can  be 
led.  all  of  us  must  accept. 

Most  white  Americans  and  members  of  af- 
fluent minority  groups  as  well  simply  do  not 
comprehend    the    Lltuation    that    confronts 
Necroes    and    members    of    other    minority 
groups  in   the  ghetto,   and   because  of  this 
lack    of    understanding   many    people    make 
specious  analogies  and  draw  Incorrect  con- 
clusions about  what  must  be  done   to  deal 
with  these  problems.  In  an  effort  to  remedy 
this  lack  of  understanding,  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  published  a  report  last  Novem- 
ber entitled    "A  Time  To  Listen  ...  A  Time 
To   Act "    It    is   an   unusual    report   for   the 
Commission  in  that  It  does  not  attempt  to 
set  forth  a  detailed  technical  analysis  of  the 
problems  of  equal  opportunity  in  a  partic- 
ular subject  urea.  It  contains  no  specific  rec- 
ommendations. Instead,  it  is  an  effort  to  por- 
tray the  conditions  and  problems  of  ghetto 
life  through   the  words  of   people  who  live 
and  work  there.  The  primary  source  material 
was  the  testimony  taken  at  four  Commission 
hearings    and    several    similar    meetings    of 
Commission     State     Advisory      Committees 
throughout  the  Nation  during  the  past  two 
years. 

We  regard  the  report  as  one  of  the  most 
important  we  have  ever  published,  not  only 
because  It  describes  the  conditions  of  life 
in  the  ghetto,  but  also  because  it  brings  to 
light  the  feelings  of  ghetto  residents  about 
their  own  situation— how  they  perceive  life 
m  the  ghetto  and  how  they  view  prospects 
for  themselves  and  their  children. 

One  dominant  feeling  that  emerges  from 
the  testimony  of  ghetto  residents  Is  that 
their  situation  Is  analogous  to  being  in 
pri.9on.  The  same  theme  keeps  recurring  in 
the  statements  of  ghetto  residents.  One  wit- 
ness spoke  of  "being  In  a  trap;"  another  of 
living  "In  a  quagmire,  a  big  quicksand;  sUll 
others  drew  analogies  to  life  "In  a  cage 
or  "on  a  treadmill." 

A  second  feeUng  which  emerges  strongly 
Is  the  sense  of  isolatton.  Not  untypical  was 
the  testimony  of  one  youngster,  Calvin 
Brooks,  in  Cleveland,  who  said  he  had  grown 
UD  in  his  community  without  ever  knowing 
a  white  person  of  his  own  age  unUl  he  was 

1*  Of   15. 

Another  dominant  feeling  was  that  ot 
powerlessness— of  an  Inability  to  affect  ones 
own  life  in  the  future.  This  is  not  merely  a 
vague  feeling,  but  one  which  finds  speclflc 
support  in  reality.  For  example,  the  Commis- 
sion heard  testimony  of  urban  renewal  pro- 
grams which  displaced  people  without  in- 
forming or  consulting  them:  of  welfare  of- 
flclals  who  saw  no  point  in  meeting  with  an 
organization  of  welfare  mothers  to  d^cuss 
their  situation;  of  managers  of  public  hous- 
ing projects  who  were  described  as  treating 
residents  as  Inmates  rather  than  tenants. 

What  about  the  attitudes  of  children 
growing  up  in  the  ghetto?  Mothers  we  talked 
to  were  very  concerned.  Some  were  hopeful, 
like  Mrs.  Jacqueline  Taylor  Ui  Gary,  Indiana, 
who  said: 

"I  Uy  to  show  my  children  the  beautiful 
things  there  are  In  ugUness.  There  are  beau- 
tUul  things  in  ugliness  if  you  look  at  It,  if 
you  have  the  insight  to  look  at  It  that  way. 
And  then  I  will  try  to  tell  them  about  dif- 
ferent things  and  try  to  put  adventure  in 
their  souls,  they  are  still  young,  so  they  can 
pull  themselves  out." 

Others,  however,  fear  that  the  environ- 
ment of  the  ghetto  Itself  presents  obstacles 
that  are  almost  impossible  to  overcome.  Mrs. 
Ethel  Plummer  of  Cleveland,  for  example, 
told   the   Commission: 


"Well,  Sam  sees  a  Iplmpl  with  •126  suit 
and  a  big  car  and  he  feel  that  he  won't  have 
to  go  to  school  because  he  can  get  the  same 
thing  that  this  other-have— well,  they  may 
want  to  do  the  criminal  things  so  that  they 
can  get  the  same  things  that  this  other, 
friend  has  and  he  may  want  to  leave  school 
for  this  easy  life." 

All  of  this  adds  up  to  feelings  of  hopeless- 
ness and  despair  typified  by  James  Richards. 
a  Negro  youngster  with  a  prison  record  who 
helped  stop  the  riot  at  Hunters  Point  in  San 
Francisco.  This  Is  how  he  put  it: 

"One  minute  we  are  looking  ahead  and  we 
thirk  we  see  something  and  we  turn  around 
and  again  all  we  can  see  is  darkness  ahead. 

He  went  on  to  describe  the  conditions  un- 
der which  a  typical  ghetto  youngster  must 

••He  has  little  brothers  and  sisters  in  the 
house  and  he  sees  his  mother,  brothers  and 
sisters  going  hungry,  half  starving  and  try- 
ing to  get  the  rent  in.  It  is  a  bare  house,  like 
it  is  a  cold  feeling  even  to  be  there  and  you 
have  to  go  out  on  the  street  and  become  the 
subject  of  the  same  thing  out  there.  There 
has  to  be  a  breaking  point." 

He  concluded:  "And  sometimes  at  a  time 
like  this  all  they  can  do  is  strike  out  into 
the  night.  They  don't  know  what  they  are 
reaching  for  out  there."  .     ^  »,       ♦v,^ 

It  is  important  also  to  understand  how  the 
white  community  looks  from  inside  the 
ghetto  For  many  ghetto  residents,  the  symbol 
of  white  authority  is  the  policeman  who.  In 
their  view,  does  not  treat  people  with  dignity 
and  respect  and  who  keeps  the  Negro  "In 
line"  for  the  white  community.  One  witness, 
in  describing  the  relationship  between  the 
police  and  the  residents  of  the  Cleveland 
ghetto,  stated : 

•'A  zoo  keeper  attitude  Is  maintained  [by 
the  police]  toward  the  residents  of  the  com- 

"^  A^fm'ther  problem  is  that  the  police  offer 
inadequate  protectton  to  ghetto  residents. 
In  Boston,  for  example,  a  Negro  minister  who 
is  a  resident  of  the  city's  Boxbury  area  told 
the  Commission  of  the  difficulty  one  Negro 
family  had  in  getting  the  poUce  to  respond 
to  a  call  lor  assistance: 

•One  family  had  called  the  police  because 
of  an  incident  in  the  area.  They  waited  10 
minutes,  15  minutes,  20  minutes  and  there 
was  no  response.  Then  someone  was  Mnart 
enough  to  think  of  calling  the  police,  saying 
^Get  lut  here  quick,  there  is  a  NegiD  beating 
a  white  man.'  The  police  were  there  in  two 

"^Ll^cal  government  is  symbolized  by  the  In- 
adequacy of  municipal  services,  such  a«J*nl- 
tatlon.  hospitals,  and  transportation  wWch 
are  provided  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  white 
community,   but  are  often  unavailable  for 
ghX  residents.  For  example.  »«  Cleveland 
llthough  the  greatest  health  problems  were 
concentrated  In  the  East  side  Negro  area  the 
only  public  hospital  was  located  on  the  West 
side  of  the  city.  In  1963.  7  of  every  10  mothers 
Who  delivered  babies  at  Metropolitan  Genera^ 
Hospital  lived  on  the  East  ^We    more  than 
three  and  one-half  miles  from  the  hosplt^ 
One  Negro  mother  testified  that  In  order  to 
get  pre-natal   care   at  Metropolitan,   it  re- 
quired one  and  one-half  hours  to  go  there 
and  one  and  one-half  hours  to  come  back. 
(Result^many  mothers  did  not  receive  any 
pre-natal  care  which  helps  to  account  for  the 
fact  that  the  Infant  mortality  rate  In  the 
ghetto  is  staggering.) 

The  white  business  community  U  sym- 
bolized by  merchants  who  sell  shoddy  mer- 
chandlse  and  engage  In  dubious  credit  prac- 
tices—and  in  housing,  by  absentee  landlords 
who  allow  property  to  deteriorate  when  Ne- 
groes move  in. 

Over  recent  years  we  have  been  reading 
more  and  more  about  Increased  feelings  of 
bitterness  and  hostility  toward  white  people 
on  the  part  of  ghetto  residents.  On  the  basis 
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of  thU  brief  picture  of  the  white  community, 
should  we  really  be  surprtaed? 

Ghetto  resldentB.  then,  perceive  their  en- 
vironment as  a  trap  and  they  generally  view 
prospectB  for  the  future  for  themselves  and 
their  children  with  a  sense  of  hopelessness. 
How  clearly  does  this  picture  conform  to  the 
facts'  The  evidence  the  Commission  has 
gathered  suggests  that  this  U  *  ^al^t*" 
view— that  the  traditional  exits  which  other 
minority  groups  have  been  able  to  use  to  e»- 
cape  from  the  ghetto  are  blocked. 

For  example,  public  education  long  has 
been  viewed  as  a  means  to  provide  the  young 
people  with  the  skills  necessary  to  enable 
ihem  to  escape  poverty  and  Join  the  main- 
stream of  society.  Whichever  aspect  of  public 
education  we  examine,  it  Is  clear  that  the 
children  of  the  ghetto  are  being  short- 
changed. In  terms  of  resources,  far  more  ^s 
Kolng  into  suburban  school  plants  and  facili- 
ties than  18  reaching  inner-clty  schools.  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education,  which  Is  Intended  -o 
assist  schools  In  poverty  areas,  does  not  come 
close  to  closing  this  gap. 

In  teaching,  the  best  qualified  teachers  go 
to  suburban  schools,  leaving  to  the  schools 
of  the  ghetto  teachers  who  often  are  not 
equipped  either  In  their  qualifications  or  In 
their  atutudes  to  help  the  children. 

Of  partmount  importance  is  the  fact  that 
public  edflcatlon  In  our  metropolitan  areas 
increasingly  Is  being  carried  on  along  rigid 
lines  of  economic  and  racial  segregation.  This 
is  perhaps  the  most  critical  factor  in  the 
arowlng  problem  of  unequal  educational  op- 
lortunTtles.  For  one  thing,  children  learn 
from  each  other  as  much  ^  ^^r  If"" 
from  their  teachers  and  their  textbooks.  This 
process  was  illustrated  graphically  In  Syra- 
cuse New  York,  where  the  President  of  the 
school  board  explained  to  the  Commission 
whv  a  group  of  Negro  students  from  dlsad- 
vanuged  backgrounds  did  better  when  they 
were  transferred  to  a  school  whoM  student 
body  U  cwnposed  mainly  of  advantaged 
white  students. 

•At  Madison  Junior  High  School  I  pre- 
dominantly Negrol  If  you  cooperated  with  the 
teacher  and  did  your  homework  you  were  a 

^'^At  Levi  Junior  High  School  (predomi- 
nantly white  1  If  you  dont  cooperate  with 
the  teacher  and  dont  do  your  homework,  you 
are  a  'kook.' "  „  ,,, 

ThU  also  U  Important  because  Negro  stu- 
dents in  segregated  schools  feel  s"gmatl^ed^ 
They  recognize  that  they  are  not  there 
through  an  accident  of  fate,  any  more  than 
students  In  Southern  schooU  which  were  seg- 

'*to\lght  of  these  deficiencies.  It  Is  dlsir^s- 
mg  to  hear  some  educators  complaining  that 
we  are  asking  too  much  of  them— that  the 
schooU  cannot  be  expected  to  make  up  for 
the  deficiencies  of  the  home  This  complaint 
represents  nothing  less  than  an  abdication  of 
responsibility  which  the  schools  traditionally 
have  assumed,  and  assumed  successfully  It 
la  a  far  cry  from  the  firm  belief  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  that  It  was  the  true  mission  of  a 
public  education  system  to  unleash  the  mass 
of  talents  that  are  burled  beneath  the  mass 

of  poverty.  .  ._ 

Negro  youths,  having  failed  to  receive 
meaningful  educational  opportunity,  are  en- 
tering the  labor  market,  at  an  early  age  and 
without  the  necessary  skills.  And  It  Is  a  labor 
market  where  racial  discrimination  U  still 
prevalent.  . 

The  employment  problems  go  beyond 
overt  discrimination.  In  Oakland.  California, 
for  example,  there  are  120.000  Negroes,  and 
an  unemployment  rate  of  at  least  13  per- 
cent, not  counting  those  who  have  dropped 
jut  of  the  labor  market  completely.  In  neigh- 
boring suburban  Alameda  County,  there  are 
185  000  Jobs,  of  which  only  3.700— two  per- 
cent—are held  by  Negroes.  What  Is  happen- 
ing U  that  the  Jobs  are  moylng  ^way  from 
the  city  to  areas  where  Negroes  either  can- 
not aflord.  or  are  not  permitted,  to  Uve.  Em- 
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ployers  who  move  their  plants  from  the 
inner-clty  to  the  suburbs  generally  "J*  »,<> 
responsibility  to  take  up  with  local  offlclals 
the  question  of  whether  there  Is  adequate 
housing  available  on  a  nondiscriminatory 
basis  for  employees  or  potential  employees. 
As  a  result,  many  Negro  employees  actually 
10M>  their  Jobs  when  the  planu  move  out  of 
the  inner-clty  to  areas  that  are  inaccessible 

^^^ThlTls  the  reality  of  life  In  the  ghetto  that 
the  Commission  described  In  lU  report.  Per- 
sonal ctfort,  alone,  will  not  remove  the  bar- 
riers to  opportunity,  and  local  Institutions, 
both  public  and  private,  are  not  yet  respond 
ing  Ghetto  residents  perceive  their  environ- 
ment as  a  trap  They  are  right  It  Is  Just  that. 

If  personal  effort  alone  will  not  do  the  Job. 
If  state  and  local  InstltuUons  are  not  yet 
responding— what  about  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  Its  new  programs.  Given  some 
Ume  wont  these  be  effecUve?  The  answer. 
I  think,  is  that  while  we  have  made  a  start, 
we  have  not  yet  faced  up  to  many  of  the 
real  problems  we  must  solve  if  the  programs 
are  to  be  effective. 

For  example,  though  a  number  of  worth- 
while programs  have  been  enacted  over  the 
past  few  years,  not  one  Is  being  funded  on 
a  scale  necessary  to  accomplish  their  pur- 
poses. 

The  model  cities  program— the  major  na- 
tional effort  to  cure  the  Ills  of  our  clUes— 
was  authorized  less  than  a  bllUon  doUars 
over  a  two-year  period  for  the  enUre  country. 
In  view  of  the  towering  problems  that  face 
so  many  of  our  cities,  can  a  program  funded 
on  that  low  a  level  be  effective?  The  rent 
supplement  program— the  major  national 
effort  to  provide  housing  for  low-income 
families— ha-  been  funded  at  a  level  that 
can  provide  only  a  relative  handful  of  hous- 
ing  units  in  comparison   to   the  enormous 

need.  _    .       , 

Tl»ere  are  other  Inadequacies  In  Federal 
Programs  In  addition  to  the  lack  of  a  suffi- 
cient commitment  of  resources.  Many  of  the 
programs  are  structured  so  as  to  perpetuate 
the  status  quo— a  status  quo  which  must  be 
changed  If  real  progress  Is  to  be  made.  For 
example.  low-Income  housing  programs,  even 
those  that  uUllze  private  enterprise,  contain 
provisions  which  give  suburban  commtuiltles 
a  veto  power,  thus  reinforcing  even  more  the 
separation  between  the  city  and  Its  suburbs, 
the  p>oor  and  the  affluent. 

Further,   programs  aimed  at  helping  dis- 
advantaged   people   often    are   saddled   with 
self-defeating   rules  and   regulations   which 
make  the  programs  Incapable  of  accomplish- 
ing their  objectives.  There  Is  no  better  ex- 
ample than  the  welfare  program  which  has 
the  purpose  of  enabling  families  below  the 
poverty  level  to  survive  and  Join  the  main- 
stream of  our  affluent  society.  But  the  pro- 
gram contains  rules  and  regulaUons  which 
have  the  inevltoble  effect  of  splltUng  families 
apart,  of  leaving  fathers  the  cruel  choice  of 
watching  their  children  go  hungry  or  aban- 
doning them.  In  the  recent  welfare  leglslw- 
Uon   p:issed   last  December.  Congress  added 
several  additional  restrictive  provisions,  per- 
haps the  most  repressive  of  which  places  an 
arbitrary  limit  on  the  number  of  children 
who  can  be  helped  under  the  program.  The 
program.  Instead  of  helping  the  poor  to  rise 
above  poverty,  often  has  the  effect  of  per- 
petuating and  insUtutlonallzlng  a  permanent 
class  of  wards  of  the  State. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  failure  of 
government  to  Involve  people  In  decisions 
which  affect  their  own  futures. 

In  short,  the  response  of  government  to 
deprivation  and  discrimination,  while  It  has 
raised  expectation,  has  too  often  been  char- 
acterized by  an  Inadequate  conunltment  of 
resources,  by  self-defeating  rules  and  regu- 
lations, by  an  iniibtllty  to  deliver,  and  by  en- 
trenching segregation.  Underiylng  thU,  I 
think  is  the  attitude  of  the  affluent  majority. 
Most  Americans  remain  detaclied  from  the 
problems  of  the  ghetto  and  many  believe — 
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incorrectly— that  these  are  problems  In  which 
they  have  no  business  getting  involved.  Ra- 
tionalizations have  developed  to  Justify  the 
failure  to  alter  the  status  quo  and  provide 
adequate  remedies  for  discrimination  and 
segregation. 

The  summer  riots  over  the  recent  years 
have  provided  one  such  rationalization— fhat 
we  must  not  reward  violence.  It  would  be 
ironic  If  after  years  ol  falling  to  reward  pa- 
tience or  redress  injustice,  we  were  to  use 
the  violence  perpetrated  by  a  few  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  continued  Inaction  on  the  problems 
that  affect  so  many 

Other  rationalizations  for  inaction  are  de- 
veloping—take "Black  Power"  for  example. 
After  years  of  being  excluded  from  the  maln- 
8tre.im  of  American  society,  some  Negroes, 
under  the  slogan  of  "Black  Power"  are 
reacting  In  bitterness  and  frustration  and 
saying.  In  effect.  "Alright  if  you  reject  us. 
we  reject  vou.  and  we  will  build  our  own 
society."  This  provides  a  perfect  rationaliza- 
tion for  thoce  who  oppose  efforts  to  end 
racial  segregation  In  our  society.  They  now 
can  say  piously.  "See.  that's  the  way  they  like 
It  themselves.  ■ 

These  are  delusions  which  we  must  put 
aside  If  we  are  to  stop  the  trend  toward 
creating  separate,  unequal,  and  alien  Nations 
and  build  one  society.  We  also  must  recognize 
that  the  problems  of  race  and  poverty  which 
we  face  today  cannot  be  resolved  unless 
their  solutions  are  made  the  Nation's  first 
priority.  And  this  cannot  be  done  unless  there 
Is  Involvement  of  those  who  for  too  long  have 
been  silent  and  Indifferent — the  affluent 
Americans  who  either  have  forgotten  or  never 
knew  the  frustrations  of  life  in  the  ghetto 
and  the  enormous  dlfflcuUles  that  must  be 
overcome  to  escape  It. 

What  could  be  done  If  we  had  the  will  and 
resolution  to  act?  Let  me  offer  one  small  ex- 
ample here  In  the  Washington  area.  Last 
year.  In  a  decision  of  great  Importance, 
Judge  J.  Skelley  Wright  ruled  that  children 
in  the  schools  of  Washington.  D.C.  were  be- 
ing harmed  by  the  fact  that  they  were  seg- 
regated by  race  and  economic  class.  One  of 
the  remedies  he  suggested  was  that  educa- 
tors In  D.C,  sit  down  with  educators  In  the 
suburbs  to  see  If  they  could  work  out  an 
arrangement  under  which  some  children  In 
these  areas  could  be  educated  together.  Be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  his  jurisdiction  did 
not  extend  to  Maryland  and  Virginia.  Judge 
Wright  could  only  suggest  this  remedy,  not 
order  It,  And  almost  nothing  has  been  done 
to  follow-up  on  Judge  Wright's  suggestion 
because  It  Is  generally  thought  to  be  "po- 
litically unfeasible." 

Why  should  It  be  politically  unfeasible?  In 
at  least  three  cities  In  thU  Nation— Boston. 
Hartford  and  Rochester — children  from  the 
Inner-clty  are  enrolled  In  suburban  schools 
and  each  of  these  programs  has  worked  out 
well.  These  programs  do  not  represent  total 
solutions    because    they    Involve    relatively 
small  numbers  of  children.  But  they  start  in 
the  right  place— with  children  growing  up, 
before   our  separate   societies   have   Imbued 
them  with  notions  of  superiority  or  inferior- 
ity, distrust  and  hatred.  And  they  provide 
proof  to  parents  whose  minds  are  open  that 
the   world  does  not  come   to  an  end   when 
people     from     our.  separate     societies     are 
brought    together— that    In    fact    there    are 
positive    values    for   both    groups.    By   doing 
so.  these  programs  open  the  way  to  further 
progress. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  could  have  a  pro- 
gram of  cooperative  education  In  Washing- 
ton (we  already  have  a  start  In  the  Ban- 
nockburn  area)  If  groups  such  as  the  JACL 
would  take  the  lead  In  urging  It.  In  saying 
thU.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  members  of 
minority  groups  have  a  special  obligation  to 
solve  our  flvll  rights  problems.  In  fact  there 
may  be  special  risks  when  a  group  which 
only  recently  overcame  discrimination  Itself, 
takes  positions  that  may  not  be  popular  in 
the  community. 
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But  If  the  problem  Is  basically  one  of 
undersfondtng-then  I  think  that  groups 
such  as  yours  (or  mine— the  Jews)  are  In  a 
unique  position  to  be  ol  service,  because  we 
understand  the  problem  from  first-hand  ex- 
perience and  we  should  be  able  to  Interpret 
It  to  others. 

If  we  can  put  aside  our  misconceptions 
and  delusions  and  create  real  understand- 
ing—then I  am  convlnoed  that  we  have  the 
resources  and  technology  to  deal  with  our 
problems— to  make  our  cities  livable  decent 
places  for  everyone.  If  we  cannot— then  I  am 
afraid  that  all  our  affluence,  our  computer 
technology  will  not  help  us  one  bit. 


OEO's  Upward  Bound  Program 

HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  5,  1968 
Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Sijeaker,  the  Upward  Bound  program  in 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  has 
created  a  great  deal  of  interest  and 
excitement  in  the  educational  field.  The 
basic  premise  of  Upward  Bound  is  that 
education— particularly  higher  educa- 
tion—can elevate  America's  poverty- 
stricken  youth  into  productive  citizen- 
ship and  responsible  wage  earners. 

America  desperately  needs  such  a  pro- 
gram, Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  say 
that  in  Upward  Bound  v.e  have  such  a 
program  working  successfully. 

One  of  the  impressive  achievements  of 
Upward  Bound  has  been  its  success  in 
preparing  and  motivating  hard-core  pov- 
erty youth  for  colleges  and  universities. 
In  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dropout  rate  for 
Upward  Bound  youth  in  college  is  the 
same  rate  as  all  other  college  youth. 
When  we  consider  the  enormous  ob- 
stacles and  handicaps  that  would  beset 
a  vouth  from  hard-core  poverty  in  col- 
lege, we  can  fully  appreciate  Upward 
Bound's  outstanding  success  in  providing 
higher  educational  opportunities  for  our 
young  people. 

Dr.  Thomas  A,  Billings  of  the  OEO's 
Upward  Bound  staff  recently  outlined 
some  of  the  goals,  methods,  and  successes 
of  Upward  Bound.  Dr.  Billings  spoke  to 
professional  educators  in  Chicago  during 
the  American  Educational  Research 
Association  Convention.  I  know  his  re- 
marks will  be  of  benefit  to  all  of  us  in 
understanding  the  vital  role  that  OEO's 
Upward  Bound  is  performing  in  edu- 
cating our  youth  out  of  poverty: 

Upward  Bound  came  into  being  as  a  na- 
tional program  for  high  school  aged  dlsad- 
vantased  youth  in  the  summer  of  1965.  Eight- 
een pilot  programs  were  funded  on  eighteen 
college  and  university  campuses.  Involving 
approximately  2000  high  school  students  from 
America's  rural  and  urban  sltuns.  The  as- 
sumption underglrding  the  programs  was: 
there  are  many  bright  youngsters  born  into 
America's  poor  families.  These  youngsters, 
though  generally  poor  performers  (under 
achievers)  In  high  schools,  are  bright  and 
promising  none-the-less  and.  If  given  hope 
and  .a  program  of  enrichment  and  remedia- 
tion, would  demonstrate  that  promise  In 
academic  motivation  and  achievement.  Up- 
ward Bound  was  one  of  many  experimental 
programs  d3slgned  to  test  the  effectiveness 
of  'hlcther  education"  as  a  way  out  of  poverty 
for  American  youth 
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Before  launching  there  were  questions: 

1.  Could  the  youngsters  be  recruited? 
Would  they  be  interested  in  the  program? 

2.  Would  American  colleges  and  universities 
open  their  great  resources  to  American  poor 
kids? 

3.  If  the  programs  were  successful  in  pre- 
paring disadvantaged  youngsters  lor  college 
would  college  and  university  admissions  of- 
ricers,  trustees,  and  faculties  iidmlt  them 
when  they  knocked  at  the  college  gate? 

4  Would  a  poor  youngster  get  financial 
support  for  the  college  education  after  Up- 
ward Bound  left  him  at  the  registrar's  door? 

5,  Could  poor  youngsters  survive  the  aca- 
demic firing  line  once  removed  from  the  pro- 
tective cover  of  a  national  progr.im  of  support 
and  enrichment, 

A  dr.im.itic  "yes"  to  the  first  two  questions 
c;inie  from  the  eighteen  pilot  projects:  the 
kids  could  be  recruited  and  the  colleges 
would  open  their  rusty  old  treasure  chests. 
Sufficiently  encouraged  by  the  pilot  projects, 
Mr.  Shrlver  decided  to  fund  Upward  Bound 
as  a  national  emphasis  program  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1966.  increasing  the  number  of  pro- 
grams from  18  to  220.  and  the  number  of 
students  from  2000  to  20,000.  (A  conservative 
estimate  of  the  pool  of  such  youngsters  Is 
600,000,  of  which  less  than  B'i  normally  go 
to  college.) 

College  professors,  perhaps  for  the  first 
time  m  the  history  of  American  education, 
worked  closely  v/lth  high  school  teachers  at 
a  task  that  both  colleges  and  high  schools 
had  generally  Ignored  or  avoided. 

Though  Upward  Bound's  first  large  grad- 
uating class  Just  entered  collee  as  regular 
freshmen  this  past  September,  earlv  returns 
from  the  few  who  entered  in  Pall  1965  and  66 
are  encouraging.  The  data  are  these: 
1965  (pilot  programs).  80"l  admitted. 

1966,  78";    admitted. 

1967,  83.1  "r   admitted. 
The  casualty  rate  has  been: 

1965.  12';;.  drop-out  freshman  year.  21% 
drop-out  sophomore  year.  67 ';o  retention 
rate, 

1966.  13%  drop-out  freshman  year— drop- 
out sophomore  year, 

1967.  Just  entered  freshman  year. 
These   data   suggest   that   Upward   Bound 

graduates  remain  In  College  at  about  the 
same  rate  as  all  other  college  students  and 
the  third  question— If  the  programs  are  suc- 
cessful In  preparing  disadvantaged  young- 
sters for  college  will  college  and  university 
admissions  offlcers  admit  them? — has  been 
answered.  Currently  there  are  approximately 
4000  Upward  Bound  graduates  on  577  college 
and  university  campuses.  In  almost  every 
case  the  college  or  university  has  waived  Its 
traditional  entrance  requirements  to  "take  a 
chance"  with  a  youngster  whose  perform- 
ance record  prior  to  Upward  Bound  would 
automatically  deny  him  admission. 

Not  onlv  have  colleges  been  willing  to  ad- 
mit the  youngsters,  but  they  have  developed 
financial  packages  which  provide  for  at  least 
minimal  support  for  the  youngsters  admitted 
to  their  institutions.  Many  colleges  have 
taken  an  important  additional  step:  they 
have  developed  a  system  of  tutoring  and 
counseling  supports  for  the  Upward  Bound 
freshman,  cushioning,  as  best  they  can.  his 
transition  from  the  ghetto  and  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Upward  Bound  program  Into  the 
often  cold.  Impersonal  academic  world.  These 
support  systems  are  as  varied  as  the  cam- 
puses which  develop  them;  no  two  are  alike. 
But  they  all  serve  the  same  purpose:  they 
would  maximize  the  poor  kids  likelihood  of 
"success"  as  success  Is  historically  meas- 
ured on  college  campuses. 

In  gross  terms,  all  Ave  of  our  original 
questions  have  been  answered  afflrmatlvely. 
And  the  assumption  regarding  the  potential 
of  poor  kids  seems  to  be  valid.  The  kids  are 
there,  they  are  bright,  and  given  a  modest 
Investment  of  the  nation's  mental,  spiritual, 
and  financial  bounty,  they  will  demonstrate 
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their   potential   both   academically   and   so- 
cially. .     , 
So    much    for    the    record    of    numerical 
achievement.  Though  I  don't  want  to  believe 
It.  such  a  record  may  be  Irrelevant.  If  the 
alienation  of  American  youth  is  as  pervasive 
as    a   sometimes  seems,   a   progr;  m  lor  the 
prpparation   of   poor  youth  lor  college  may 
be  an  exercise  In   futility.  If  the  Establish- 
ment Is  as  corrupt  as  the  New  Left  and  the 
ilow»r  children  tell  us  it  is,  the  college,  as  a 
Integral   part  of   that  Establishment,   Is  the 
last  place  we  should  encourage  our  young  to 
enter.  But  as  a  product  of  the  American  sys- 
tem of  education  I  am  neither  convinced  by 
the  system  nor  by  the  critics  of  the  system 
ti»at   It   is   in    need   of  anything  more  than 
openness^to    be    made    honestly   open   and 
available  to  every  American  youngsters  who 
wants  to  enter.  That  it  h:is  not  been  open, 
that   it   has  been   the  exclusive  property  of 
the  WPll  off,  the  advantaged,  that  it  denies 
its  resource.s  and  its  concern  to  poor  families 
is  simplv  a  fact. 

Our  system  of  education,  I  e.,  our  schools, 
even  at  "the  lower  levels,  have  been  the  prop- 
erty and  the  birth  right  of  the  American 
white  middle-cla-ss.  Only  rarely  did  that  sys- 
tem of  education,  those  schools,  become 
available  to  the  nation's  poor,  parudoxically 
the  very  segment  of  our  population  greatest 
need  of  sound  education.  Our  colleges  and 
universities  have,  to  quote  my  predecessor, 
•made  a  name  for  themselves  by  the  number 
of  people  they  reject," 

Beyond  getting  X  number  of  poor  kids  out 
of  poverty  by  way  of  higher  education.  Up- 
ward Bound  iias  set  for  it.self  two  other  goals: 
1)  opening  American  colleges  and  universi- 
ties to  bright  poor  youngsters  and  2 )  making 
the  American  high  school  more  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  the  child  of  the  inner  city,  the 
child  of  the  reservation,  the  child  of  white 
appalachia,  the  black  child  of  rural  Alabama 
and  Ml.s.sisKippl  and  Georgia  and  Southern 
Ohio  and  Florida.  That  we  have  been  success- 
ful in  opening  the  colleges  and  universities 
to  a  modest  but  significant  number  of  poor 
younesters  is  a  matter  of  record. 

Given  a  yearly  Increase  In  the  number  of 
youngsters  graduating  from  Upward  Bound, 
and  given  a  reasonable  retention  rate  among 
our  early  graduates,  I  am  confident  that  the 
unrealistic  admissions  requirements  ol 
American  colleges  and  universities  will 
change  markedly  In  the  next  decade,  fol- 
lowed by  marked  changes  In  course  offerings, 
teaching  methods,  and  academic  purposes. 

Whether  the   presence   of  Upward   Bound 
students    and    teachers    In    American    high 
schools  has  caused  any  significant  changes  at 
that  level  is  difficult  to  assess.  Our  strategy 
to  accomplish  change  In  the  high  school  has 
been    to    require    that    1/3    of    our    Upward 
Bound  staff  be  drawn  from  the  service  high 
schools   and   that   youngsters   who   are   re- 
cruited be  drawn  as  a  "cluster"  from  service 
high  schools  rather  than  as  singles — consist- 
ent with  the  ancient  maxim  that  there  Is 
safety,   hence  power,   in  numbers.  Whether 
our  strategy  has  Inched  us  toward  our  goals, 
whether  the  vast  system  of  secondary  educa- 
tion Is  even  aware  of  our  presence,  except 
In  isolated  cases.  Is  a  mute  question.  Twenty- 
three  thousand  youngsters  may  not  cause 
much  of  a  ripple  In  a  sea  of  millions.  It  may 
be  that  the  Systems  of  secondary  schools  are 
so    Inundated    by    the    Incredible    demands 
placed  upon  them  by  sUte  legislatures  that 
they  simply  cannot  respond  any  more  effec- 
tively than  they  do  to  poor  youngsters.  As 
a  former  high  school  teacher  I  recall  all  too 
clearly  how  staggering  the  tasks  were  that 
were  assigned  to  me  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. Had  somebody  come  around  to  ask  me 
why  I  wasn't  more  sensitive  to  the  needs  of 
poor   youngsters   I  would  have   belted  him 
one.  I  am  confident  that  the  American  high 
schools  do  not  suffer  a  lack  of  sensitivity  but 
a  lack  of  resources,  political,  financial  and, 
perhaps.   Intellectual.   If   the  recommended 
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halation  of  Opward  Bound  to  lOaOOO  rtu- 
dents  is  honored  by  CongrtM.  the  ripple  ef- 
fect   of    that    number    on    American    high 
•chools   might   be   significant.    I    «»»»   fore- 
see a  few  of  these  effects:  (1)  the  most  effec- 
tive young  teachers  might  compete  for  as- 
signments in  the  schools  serving  hard  core 
poverty  youth.  (2)  The  textbooks  which  have 
been    generally    irrelevant    for    the    past   60 
years  might  be  abandoned  for  more  produc- 
tive approaches  to  learning.  (3)  communltlee 
might  rearrange  the  deployment  of  their  re- 
sources and  give  the  education  of  all  chil- 
dren top  priority.   (4)   Schools  might  become 
general    community   resources   open   to   rlcn 
and   poor  alike,  much   like  the  great  super 
markets  In  suburbia.  (5)  The  apprentice  and 
Journeymen   systems   of   American   business 
and  labor  might  be  pervasively  rooted  In  the 
high  school  so  that  Job  training  would  com- 
mence early  In  the  high  school  years  and  a 
supporUng  curriculum  developed  according- 
ly  (6)  Employment  offices  might  become  one 
of  the  major  componenu  of  the  high  school 
operation    and   the   excellence   of   the   high 
school  determined  by  Its  Job  of  college  prep- 
aration   and    placement.    Just    as    Upward 
Bound  project  directors  are  expected  to  nego- 
tiate their  graduates  Into  college  and  unlver- 
slUea.  wivy  cant  we  hold  high  schools  respon- 
sible for  "brokering"  their  youngsters  into 
appropriate  employment  or  higher  education 
after  graduation? 

If  the  Agency  survives  the  overwhelming 
conservatism  of  the  90th  Congress,  and  Up- 
ward Bound  Is  allowed  to  grow  with  reason- 
able speed.  It  may  serve  as  a  catalyst  for  a 
dosen  long  over-due  changes  In  our  system 
of  education.  In  two  years,  we  have  made  a 
good  beginning,  but  It  Is  only  a  beginning. 
And  we  are  not  without  our  crlUcs.  So  far 
the  program  has  survived  and  been  strength- 
ened by  the  crlUclsm. 

Enough  about  the  program  and  Its  goals. 
I  am  asked  repe^xtedly  If  this  big  naUonal 
laboratory  has  yielded  any  Insights  or  gen- 
eralization which  might  be  helpful  to  educa- 
tors at  all  levels.  I  am  asked  If  all  projects 
are  equally  good  or  If  they  vary  In  quality 
and  If  so.  what  accounU  for  the  varlaUon^^ 
In  short  I  am  asked  what  makes  a  "good 
project  "good"  meaning  high  student  morale, 
vigorous  a<;ademlc  thrust,  clone  and  open 
staff-student  relationships,  a  low  attrlUon 
rate,  a  high  college  placement  rate.  Those 
are  the  external  signs  of  a  "good"  project 
In  attempting  to  Identify  the  factors  which 
define  a  "good"  program  the  staff  has  gen- 
erally agreed  that  a  good  program  has: 

1  An  Intense  emotional  center,  usually  the 
project  director,  which  develops  around  Itself 
a  program  warmth  and  involvement  that  en- 
lists and  nurtures  the  emoUonal  life  of  staff 
and  students  alike.  Programs  which  lack  an 
intense  emoOonal  center  are  "fiat"  programs, 
generally  unable  to  involve  the  youngsters 
more  than  superficially,  hence  unable  to  ac- 
complish anv  of  the  other  academic  and 
social  goals  of  the  program.  If  poor  young- 
sters have  anything,  they  have  acute  emo- 
tional radar,  an  acute  sensitivity  to  sham, 
pretense,  phonlness.  hypocrisy.  For  one  rea- 
son or  another,  our  best  programs  have  at 
their  center  a  person  or  Pe"*""  ,''*'°  ^"!! 
passed  the  emotional  inspecUon  of  50  to  100 
kids  and  have  not  been  found  wanting. 

All  of  our  best  programs  "have  this  intense 
emotional  center,  however  else  they  differ. 
The  emotional  center  Is  prime. 

2  \  second  necessarv  characteristic  of  a 
good  program  Is  the  Involvement  of  the 
youngsters  famllv  and  neighborhood  In  the 
project  Programs  which  remain' aloof  and 
remote  from  the  families  of  their  students 
are  conslstenUy  lees  successful  than  thoee 
programs  In  which  famllle*  and  neighbor- 
hoods are  pervasively  involved.. 

3  NoTel  approaches  to  a  subject  are  more 
Important  to  a  projecfs  success  than  novel 
subjects.  Certainly  all  subjects  should  stand 


the  test  of  relevancy,  but  the  pedogoglcal 
aooroach   may   determine   a  subjects   reie- 
tanc^My    favorite    example    of    traditional 
subject  matter  approached  uniquely  ta  the 
teaching  of  United  States  history  with  folk 
ballad  and  13  string  guitar  rather  than  with 
chalk    and    textbook.   The    youngsters    were 
taught  history  episodically  via  folk  *>»»»*. 
rather    than    chronologically    via    textboo*. 
They  selaed  upon  an  episode  In  history  in 
which  they  were  interested,  "researched    it. 
wrote  the  lyrics  for  a  ballad  about  the  epi- 
sode   and   their   instructor  put  thoee  lyrics 
to  music.  The  folk  have  always  approached 
hUtory  this  way:   lu  just  that  we  pedants 
wont    recognize    the    mode    in    which    folk 
history  Is  written.  And  shame  on  us!  It  may 
well  t)e  a  more  valid  record  of  human  evenU 
and  achievements  and  agonies  than  our  gen- 
erally color-blind,  deaf  and  dimib  stick-horse 
accounts  which  fill  our  dusty  libraries. 

I  recall  watching  an  amazing  Upward 
Bound  class  at  the  University  of  California 
in  Berkeley  in  which  the  instructor  was 
teaching  20  black  kids  from  Oakland  "prob- 
ability theory"  by  converting  his  classroom 
mto  a  simulated  Las  Vegas  gambling  casino. 
The  subject  matter  was  traditional  but  the 
approach  was  novel — and  relevant.  The  kids 
learned  more  about  mathematics  in  that 
claaa  in  six  weeks  than  they  had  learned  in 
the  n  years  which  preceded  it. 

4,  A  last  (though  really  the  first)  charac- 
teristic of  a  good  program  is  structure  and 
purpose  A  program  may  be  as  casually  struc- 
tured as  the  Mississippi  river,  but  who  will 
argue  that  the  Mississippi  U  unstructured 
or  that  It  lacks  purpose?  A  good  Upward 
Bound  program  has  something  of  the  same 
castialness.  some  of  the  same  twists  and 
turns,  some  of  the  same  artless  grace  as  the 
Mississippi  river.  And  Just  as  the  river  knows 
Its  limits  and  knows  lU  destiny,  so  a  good 
project  knows  lu  limits  and  Its  destiny.  The 
little  stream  that  emptied  Into  the  great 
river  In  Missouri  Is  not  the  same  stream 
when  it  moves  past  the  delta  and  hurries 
on  toward  the  sea. 
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IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSENTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  March  5,  1968 
Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr. 
Athelstan  Spilhaus,  president  of  the 
Franklin  Institute  In  Philadelphia,  is  one 
of  this  Nation's  most  astute  commenta- 
tors on  the  effects  of  scientific  progress 
on  our  society.  He  ranks  as  one  of  our 
most  prominent  forecasters  of  the  shape 
of  the  world  to  come. 

Last  night.  Dr.  Spilhaus  gave  the  major 
address  at  the  awards  dinner  of  the  27th 
Annual  Science  Talent  Search  for  the 
Westinghouse  Science  Scholarships  and 
Awards.  His  address,  titled  'Daring  Ex- 
periments for  Living."  rose  to  the  chal- 
lenge of  speaking  to  40  exceptional  young 
men  whose  originality  and  Imagination 
had  brought  them  to  this  dinner  from 
all  parts  of  the  Nation. 

Dr.  Spilhaus'  emphatic  call  for  bold, 
original  thinking  to  solve  the  complex 
problems  we  now  face  was  coupled  with 
an  incisive  attack  on  the  plodding  and 
pedestrian  modes  of  thinking  that  so 
often  bedevil  our  policymakers. 

I  found  this  address  very  relevant  for 
those  of  us  who  must  ponder  the  choice 
between  these  two  strikingly  different 
modes  of  thought. 


Dr.  Spilhaus"  speech  foUov.s: 

Daiiico  Kxfdumkhtb  roa  Uvnto 
(Address  by  Dr.  Athelstan  SpllhaiM.  presi- 
dent, the  Franklin  Institute,  the  27th  ^- 
nual  Science  Talent  Search  for  the  Wert- 
innhouse  Science  Scholarships  and  Awards, 
Awards  Banquet.  Sheraton-Park  Hotel. 
March  4.  19«8) 

This  Is  a  wonderful  occasion  that  West- 
inghouse and  science  Service  make  poseib  e 
through  the  Science  Clubs  of  America.  This 
evening  we  have  a  few  young  leaders  that 
we  rlghUy  honour  because  they  represent 
one  of  the  gre.itest  successes,  and  there  are 
many,  of  our  American  way  of  lUe.  They  are 
the  best— they  find  their  way  from  every- 
where—from all  kinds  of  backgrounds 
through  our  peculiar  system  which  alms  lo 
educate  all  to  the  best  of  their  Individual 

&t>llltY 

These  awards  recognize  creativity  and  ex- 
nerlmentatlon  In  science.  Why  dont  we  start 
Ttalent  search  to  reooglze  those  whose  crea- 
tive imagination  Is  focused  on  solving  people 
problems? 

MA88IVK.    DAalHXJ    KXPBKIMENTS    FOk   LIVINO 

Why  U  It  that  with  all  our  wonderful  ad- 
vances in  science  and  technology,  we  deal 
so  slowly    so  hopelessly  and  so  unimagina- 
tively in  accomplishing  the  things  that  need 
to  be  done   for  people's  better  living?   One 
reason  Is  that  we  are  unwUUng  to  under- 
take massive,  daring,  novel  experlmenU  when 
people  are  Involved.  We  are  too  timid  to  try 
new  Ideas  for  living  on  a  large  enough  scale 
We  take  huge  risks  involving  mUUons  of  peo- 
ple with  uncertain  outcomes  In  wars.  Why 
can  we  not  embark  with  equally  huge  oom- 
mltments  and   take  commensurate  risks  to- 
ward peaceful  living?  The  potential  rewards 
to  people  are  even  greater.  Because  most  of 
our  people  live  In  cities,  the  challenge  for 
llvmrtoday  »»""  '^°'^  ***  ^^'^  chaUenge  of 
^^WTi'atwe  are  now  doing  Is  whittling.  Some 
years  ago  when  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
was  appointed,  he  was  depicted  on  the  cover 
of  Time  against  a  background   of   a   slum 
building  half  of  which  had  broken  windows 
disintegrating  brick  and  dilapidated  shutters 
and  the  other  side  showing  the  same  obsolete 
building  with  the  bricks  patched,  the  wlnd- 
dows   and   shutters   mended.  This   was   the 
concept  -nme  had  of  "'han  renewal    TOs 
characterized  the  lack  of  imagination  In  our 
cltv  programs.  ,  tv.» 

Last  year  In  the  September  Issue  of  the 
Saturday    Review.    Secretary    of    the    Inte- 
rior Stewart  Udall  made  a  statement  that 
reminded  me  of  that  old  cover  of  "Hme  and 
put  what  I   am  saying  into  better  words: 
"Our  annual  population  grovrth  of  four  mil- 
lion people  increases  the  physical  and  social 
pressures,  causes  us  to  seek  quick  remedies, 
leads  us  to  waste  too  much  wealth  on  quick 
fixed   projects  that  provide  at  best   a  tem- 
porary   respite    from    yesterday's    mistakes. 
TTie  razing  of  tenements,  their  instant  re- 
placement by  high-rise  slums  changes  the 
facade— not  the  features  of  the  ghetto. 

To  renew  the  obsolete  Is  not  progress,  to 
renew  structures  or  build  larger  structure  In 
regions  where  the  problem  Is  overcrowdlns 
is   retrogression.   Replacing   old   brick   with 
new  brick  and  broken  panes  vrtth  mended 
ones  is  Just  what  we  are  doing— replacing 
old  slums  with  new  ones.  To  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  the  cities  and  of  people's  living  in 
them  how  far  short  we  fall  behind  the  Imag- 
ination, innovation  and  creativity  that  char- 
acterizes the  space  program.  How  far  short  we 
fail    behind    the    massive    experiment    ana 
eamble  which  was  taken  In  the  Manhattan 
Project  in  World  War  11.  There,  time  was 
short  but  the  Job  was  done  on  time.  The 
time  Is  Just  as  short  now  In  our  cities  crisis 
and  we  should  face  It  by  setting  up  to  do  the 
lob  as  was  done  in  the  Manhattan  Project 
To  not  do  so  is  as  great  a  risk  to  our  ooun- 


trv  as  many  of  the  rUks  the  essence  of  the 
oun^"  fix  on  a  certain  size  of  population- 
H  fferent  perhaps  .In  different  areas  and 
suck  S>  it^^en  the  servlces-the  schools 
me  sewers  the  transportation  and  all  the 
othe«  a^^deslgned  for  tiiat  load  and  would 
not  become  overtaxed. 

Tto  keep  up  with  population  growth  ai^ 
™-  need  to  buUd  50  Experlmentel  Cities— 
IS  avtfagfof  one  per  state  of  260.000  people 
in  the  next  three  years. 

Ae  Commission  (unfairly  called  the  Riot 
rommlsslon)  recommends  bringing  six  mll- 
non  new  and  existing  dwellings  within  reach 
of  mwind  moderate  income  tf^T^^'^^, '«  ^^* 
^.Tt  five  vears— our  new  experimental  dls- 
oer^  cui^^ll  be  the  place  to  hulld  these 
ne^v^el  ings-not  just  new  slums  In  o  d 

conges^^  ^e=«-  Few  public  ^"v^f^theTSfl 
consider  it  neglect  on  their  part  if  they  fall 
to  do  eLentiaf  things  when  the  Prlce  of  not 
doing  them  is  a  deficit  legacy  to  be  paid  In 
ihe  future. 

MOVING   PEOPLE? 

Most  often  the  reason  given  for  "f tjjyjfj 
.nasslve  experiments  with  Pt£P'%f,,''^*=?Ct 
they  involve  moving  people.  The  ^^f  ,»*  tf,f 
n  oVr  existing  legal  and  governmental  s  ru^ 
ture   we    do    move    people.    We    push    them 
around  everywhere  with  the  excuse  (or  some- 
tlm« tn  the\onest  belief)  that  Ifs  for  their 
o^  gwxl.  we  move  them  In  wars,  we  dls- 
prce*?^m  with  highways,  we  move  them 
when  renewal   clears  slums  to  build  much 
larEer  ones.  Sometimes  we  move  them  In  the 
St  direction:  often  we  move  them  In  the 
f^.,.7  direction    If  new  and  Improved  dls- 
™el  cme's'Seb"  It,  many  who  have  never 
hadthe  opportunity  would  move  by  choice. 
?he  Com^sslon  In  Its  good  report  touches 
on  movlnTpeople-thls  Is  a  step  in  the  right 
d^^tlon     T^ey    recommend    placing    more 
fowanrmci^ra^e  income  housing  ou«^^^^^^ 

he  ghetto  areas.  I  hope  that  "o^^^i'^f^^^^f^ 
p^mTeh  to  Dlace  this  much-needed  housing 
in  the  dispersed  Experimental  Cltles-lf 
,h*vre  talklne  about  low  and  moderate  In- 
come hoSg  moving  just  to  the  suburbs  It 
means  nothing  in  the  long  run  _ 

j^^  r  Cei^cVis  ••:  V-i^^HS 
"rn^r  f^Neg^o-  -t  s  rSe 

"n'the  ove^o?4  p^t^^f  old  cities.  If  there 
u  not  already  a  downtrodden  minor  ty 
^oup  the  dUtresses  of  an  overcrowded  city 
Someration  will  breed  such  a  group. 

Mother  commission  J^^-^^^^jSm- 
should  relate  to  moving  people.  "  recom 
mends  that  the  Federal  ^'f  ^,t*r  Act  which 
now  applies  only  to  natural  disasters  be  ex 
tended  to  furnish  emergency  ^ood  and  m^l- 
cal  assistance  to  cities  during  maJ°r  rtty 
dlsordlrs  and  provide  long  run  economic  as- 
sistance afterwards. 

I  hope  the  economic  assistance  win  no^  be 
,e  for  flood   Victims   when   each   year,   alter 
pU°e  LTlvacuated  from  f^oo6.^^^V.enme 
water   subsides,    subsidies   "^"^e   the   people 
back  mey'll  be  flooded  out  again  next  year. 
If  tSre'are  major  disorders  in  P^^f.f^! 
City    Fhould  not  tUe  long  term  economic  as 
Si  L^nce  provide  better  living  for  the  peop^ 
from  those  areas  elrewhere  and  JPff^^^f^ 
and  city  breathing  spa^  ^^"f'iL%he  basis 
occurred?  We  should  not  ^P*":-"  ^'VlU  „S 
that  people,  if  they  have  no  ^h°ice^wlU  .dapt 
to  the  distresses  of  cities  or  to  machines. 


ered  wagons  They  did  not  wait  for  the  safe, 
swift  nassaee  of  the  Jets!  ,.,.., ^,^ 

T^e  essence  of  experiment  Is  to  try  tWngs 
different  things  because  they  are  unknowns, 
pwnle  will  never  know  what  they  want  un- 
Key  can  find  out  what  they  can  have. 

A    NEW    MANHATTAN    PaOJECT 

Just  as  the  Manhattan  Project  could  com- 
mSeTthe  best  brains,  had  priority  on  the 
Ttput  of  special  materials,  our  city  pro-am 
shoSld  have  the  same.  We  need  a  super  Man- 
hattan Project  on  cities. 

SOCIAL    EXPERIMENTS 

We  need  dazing  social  experiments  as  well 
as  dLmg  technical  experiments.  Can  we  try 
Payment  for  municipal  services  instead  of 
S^  a  source  of  income  for  city  mana- 

^^cln  we  try  to  change  the  tax  and  welfare 
pro-am  so  Ihat  it  encourages  birth  control 
rather  than  the  opposite? 

The  nation's  welfare  depends  upon  birth 
control^an  we  not  encourage  birth  control 
by  restructuring  the  benefits  of  welfare? 


HUMAN    JOBS   FOR    HUMAN    BEINGS 

The  Riot  Commission,  through  government 
and  private  Industry,  recommends    Immedi- 
ate action  to  create  two  million  new  Jobs. 
Qywy  created  Jobs  without  ^methlng  Irn- 

5,rtant  to  work  on-are  •;'«»>"-Xnltv  If 
knd  do  not  contribute  to  human  dig^Jty.  If 
we  had  a  huge  national  project  to  build  the 
nec^sary  dispersed  cities-meaningful  Jobs 
would  be  created  with  an  objective 

If  we  do  make  Jobs,  they  should  be  Jobs 
that  promote  human  dignity.  For  a  human 
to  dig  a  ditch  when  even  he  knows  that  a 
machine  can  do  it  faster,  more  economically 
Th  hPtter— is  degrading.  For  him  to  tend  a 
lote^garden  and'^eel  the  reward  of  creating 
and  mining  somethlng-ls  quite  different^ 

John  Burchard  points  out  that  beauty  and 
economy  are  not  synonymous-"it  costs  more 
to  plant  a  tree  than  not  to  plant  ^^^  ^^°^ 
U  than  not  to  tend  It-to  ca^se  lowers  to 
grow  in  a  bank  or  post  office.'  But  if  we  are 
iomg  to  spend  the  money  anyway  m  making 
lobs  let's  use  it  for  the  Jobs  that  will  not 
Sy  humanize  the  Job   holder,  but  create 

'^n  we  make  Jobs,  let's  make  crafts  that  can 
be  used  to  build  beauty. 


WHAT     PEOPLE     WANT 

Peonle  say  that  before  we  try  anything 
liUeT^U  we'mist  find  out  what  people  want^ 

HOW  can  -.ve  nnd  out  ^^at  pcop.e  want 
until  we  offer  them  more  choices  than  they 
have  in  the  cities  today. 

Since  when  have  we  waited  to  do  some 
thing  before  we  had  all  ^f «  f.^^.^'^^J^^e 
with  the  atomic  bomb,  not  ^"^^V'^^'P^^ 
program.   Our  magnificent  pioneers  opened 
up  the  West  traveUing  dangerously  in  cov 


LEARNING 

I  have  described  the  features  of  a  proto- 
type Experimental  City  elsewhere-I  only 
want  to  emphasize  one  aspect  of  It  tonight 
and  that  Is  how  communications  can  help 

^^^e'^Lperlmental  City  will  have  broad- 
band coi^unlcatlons  everywhere  we  now 
think  of  having  telephones.  Having  video 
and  computer  tirmlnals  anywhere  provides 
new  "a^s'^.f  doing  business.  Preventing  crime^ 
having  better  preventive  and  therapeutic 
medical  care.  But  here  Just  let's  see  what  it 
could  do  for  education. 

we  must  take  a  daring  look  at  education 
be  riady  to  abandon  uaditional  concepts  of 
teacher,  schoolhouse.  blackboard,  slate   and 
nencll     -We    must    think    of    using    modern 
electronic   deuces   for   facilitating   learning, 
jult  as  we  need  different  devices  for  dif- 
ferent subTect  matter,  we  need  different  de- 
vices for  different  people.  The  .'''^^X^  can 
machine  aids  in  teaching  is  that  they  can 
tailor  the  material  and  n>eed  to  the  inm 
vidual    Mass  production  has  brought  drao 
nes^your  ca?  is  like  everyone  else's  except 
?or^he    number    on    the    back-but    pro- 
gramm^^u^mation  can  conceivably  pro- 
lu"7  l^lvldual    differences.    Stamp    collec- 
tors  pr^ze   errors-it's   often   the   imperfec- 
Hnr.    in   a   D'ece   of   Chinese   porcelain   that 
make    it  ch'^lce   All  of  these  things  indicate 
?^e  desire  to  remain  oneself,  an  individual. 

ThI  teacher  with  pupils,  usually  graup«l 
by  chronological  age.  has  to  pace  the  mate- 
rial to  "the  average  student"— he's  the  only 
now  who%s  not' sitting  In  the  ^i^r-m 
Dr.  Solant,  the  president  of  the  National 


Research  Council  of  Canada,  remarked  re- 
Sv  that  the  technological  gadget  that 
he^J^  the  doctor  most  In  earlier  days  w« 
the  automobile  because  it  ^  o^fd  hUn  W 
spend  more  time  with  his  P'^tlenta  and  ess 
vmh  his  horse.  The  point  here  is  that  like 
me  automobile  and  the  doctor  Inforniatlon 
transfer  devices  will  free  the  teacher  so  that 
he  may  humanize  the  learning  and  motivate 
the  learner. 

EDUCATION  EVERYWHERE 

Education  when  It  was  the  Prtvl'ege  of  a 
few  had  a  guttering,  exciting  sound.  Now  as 
w^strlve  to  bring  it  to  all.  it's  become  grim. 
Fvs  something  telchers  do  to  VO".  ""s  «°7^% 
thine  done  during  the  school  hours.  Its 
Bomfthlng  done  In  a  special  schoolhouse^ 
Se  pra^ctices  convey  the  ''"PfeBs'on  to  the 
youngster  that  learning  U  a  thing  that  is 
Ip^t  from  living:  that  '^'s  done  In  the 
schoolhouse  and  forgotten  outride;  that  he 
S^  during  school  hours  and  not  In  off 

**°Yetour  hours  and  years  outside  of  formal 
sch^l  far  exc^  those  In.  Our  buildings  and 
Statures  for  normal  living  far  exceed  the 
sSrst^uctures  we  have  for  learning.  If  we 
are  realWto  educate  everybody  we  mtwt  us* 
all  the  hours,  oil  the  strvictures.  museums, 
uhrlrles    narks    ZOOS,    factories,    businesses, 
couTS  and  m^'nl^i  buildings  and  farms 
?or  ^ucatlon  in   real  life  rather  than  the 
brick  schoolhouse  as  a  thing  ^P^^^^     ..^,.^. 
in  Philadelphia,  I  have  great  admlraUon 
for  a   school   Board   that,  while  beset  w^^th 
more  than  the  average  day-by-day  troubles 
that  plague  schools  everywhere,  still  has  had 
the  imarination  to  consider  the  concept  of  a 
"^ho^r  on  the  Parkway."  Using  the  natural 
cSSSs  involving  Philadelphia's  Art  Museum 
T^  Franklin  Institute,  the  Free  Library,  the 
S^o^oFAn  and  other  Institutions  and  bus  - 
^ss«  that  are  within  walking  distance.  This 
wtllte  a  school  without  a  schooUiouse  but 
^th    unparalleled    real    life    resources    for 

''whe"na  student  graduates  from  an  ordi- 
nary sTh^l  he  never  darkens  it's  door  again, 
but  a  student  from  this  school  might  grad 
^L  but  returns  because  the  nature  of  the 

must  survive  Change  and  maintain  relevance 
to  all  people  In  real  time. 

^r.Urs  and  remove  the  Idea  of  the  exclu- 

fnruses  as  material  for  study. 
'   Government  and  State  support  lor  educ- 
tion is  narrowly  conceived.  Funds  go  to  tiie 
more  fo^al  institutions  that  are  m  a  pat- 
^7n   ItTgood  to  see  tiiat  increasingly  th^e 

urovides  opportunities  for  learning.  We  must 
broaden  the  whole  concept  of  education  to 
Sde  lenrnmg-anywhere.  in  any  situation 
with   unlicensed   motivators. 

We  are  preoccupied  with  the  most  Im- 
portlnf  problem  of  the  integration  of  people 
with  black  and  white  skins.  At  the  same 
time  v-e  ar3  disintegrating  people  by  ages- 
tk^  nventlon  of  the  term-senior  clt  zen- 
K  <s  deJogatory  as  those  terms  applied  to 
other  r^inotitles.  We  lose  the  wisdom  that 
even  untutored  old  people  can  ^ive  o^he 
young.  This  used  to  come  about  by  a  f amny 
li  r.everal  generations  living  together.  The 
old  people  remained  young  ^^d  t»ie joung 
people  learned  and  the  generation  gap  did 
not  exist  by  mutual  respect. 

We  worry  about  the  unemployment  of  the 
young-weMould  worry  about  the  unem- 
l.?oym<»nt  of  the  old.  Retired  people  would 
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feel  u«efiU  If  they  could  live  with  and  . 
their  Informal  wisdom,  however  untutored, 
to  the  young. 

Social  security,  geriatric  housing — on  the 
one  hand — huge  schools  and  colleges  for 
the  young  on  the  other  hand — split  the  gen- 
erations apart. 

Emphasis  on  education — solely  in  Inatl- 
tuttons  of  learning — accentuates  the  status 
value  of  having  been  to  one — and  sets  the 
formally  educated  apart  from  those  who 
learn  in  real  life.  If  we  eliminate  the  spe- 
cial school  year.  If  we  eliminate  the  special 
academic  year — If  we  deemphslze  school  and 
college  buildings — If  we  eliminate  the  grad- 
ing of  education  for  dosing  of  certain  ages, 
well  be  moving  truly  toward  a  practical  so- 
lution— toward  a  totally  educated  public — 
and  a  continuing  of  education  throughout 
life 

The  Idea  that  everybody  goes  to  school 
until  a  certain  age — and  la  then  let  looae 
Is  out  of  date 

Instead,  let  us  say  that  all  our  facilities, 
all  our  buildings,  all  our  people— have  ele- 
ments and  capability  of  motivating  the 
young  to  learn  and  conditioning  them  and 
providing  places  for  them  to  continue  their 
learning— each  at  his  own  Individual  pace — 
thrtiuahout  life 

ABOLISH    THE   SCHOOL   AND   ACADEMIC    TEAR 

I  want  to  end  with  a  very  positive,  very 
practical,  and  urgent  suggestion — one  which 
could  be  done  Immediately  and  costs  noth- 
ing and  which  would  go  far  to  alleviate  both 
the  stresses  in  education  and  the  social 
problems  of  the  cities. 

LTT    VS    ABOLISH     THE    SCHOOL     AND    ACADEMIC 
TEAR 

The  traditional  long  summer  vacation 
grew  up  m  this  country  because  the  young- 
sters were  needed  in  the  olden  days  to  work 
the  farms  In  the  summers.  This  was  a  good 
healthy  reason  In  Its  time.  Its  time  Is  long 
gone.  Machinery  works  the  farms  and  most 
of  the  people  live  In  cities.  We  drum  Into  the 
kids  that  the  most  Important,  grim  thing 
they  have  to  do  Is  go  to  school.  When  they 
are  out  of  school  they've  got  nothing  to  do. 
We  dump  them  all  out  for  three  months  at 
the  same  season  of  the  year.  At  the  same 
time  all  the  colleges  let  out.  Those  who 
search  for  Jobs  find  the  competition  too 
great. 

At  least  if  we  abolished  the  school  and 
academic  year  a  quarter  of  the  number 
would  be  out  of  school  at  each  season;  even 
If  we  kept  to  the  Idea  of  a  three  month  va- 
cation (Which  is  a  separate  question K 

Everyone  from  the  Vice  President  down 
has  been  urging  Industry  to  do  Its  best  In 
providing  Jobs  In  summertime  programs. 
But  industry  Is  no  longer  seasonal.  It  could 
provide  Jobs  much  more  readily  If  there 
were  a  steady  flow  of  youngsters  throughout 
the  year  and  we  could  use  the  time  away 
from  formal  institutions  of  learning  for  the 
learning  in  real  life  that  used  to  be  called 
"i'.pprentlceshlp."  Summertime  Jobs  even  If 
provided  by  Industry  or  by  Government  tend 
to  be  "make-work."  Not  a  good  thing  to 
learn  toward  the  real  work  In  life. 

The  problem  of  the  "•hot"  summer,  with 
the  abolition  of  the  school  and  academic 
vear.  might  at  least  become  a  problem  of 
one-quarter  the  Intensity  all  the  year  round 
and  !f  the  regular  supply  of  young  people 
could  be  absorbed  In  dignified  useful  work 
the  problem  would  be  reduced  much  more. 

The  "summer  vacation"  Is  Ingrained  In 
the  fabric  of  our  society  But  It  can  be 
changed  immediately  If  we  are  daring.  Do  the 
parents  insist  on  family  summer  vacations? 
What  about  winter,  fall  and  spring  vacations? 

Recently,  an  Individual  applying  for  a  Gov- 
ernmert  summer  grant  to  pursue  a  project, 
became  totally  involved  In  red  tape  not  be- 
cause he  wasn't  qualified.  n»t  because  his 
project  was  not  eminently  worthy,  but  be- 
cause he  wanted  to  lue  bis  summer  grant 
In  the  winter. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Perhaps  he  should  have  asked  for  the 
summer  grant  for  the  winter  period  to  do 
work  during  the  southern  hemisphere  sum- 
mer. 

It  Is  not  only  the  studenU  who  are  af- 
fected, teachers  and  professors  also  have 
their  free  time  during  the  same  periods. 
Again.  In  olden  days,  teachers  and  profes- 
sors studied  or  vacationed  during  their  free 
time.  Now  most  of  them  take  Jobs  and  all.  If 
they  study  or  do  research,  expect  to  be  paid 
for.  It.  and  why  not?  But  there,  too.  Industry 
or  other  institutions- would  be  able  to  absorb 
these  people  if  they  did  not  all  come  on  the 
labor  market  at  the  same  season. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  has  a 
continuing  problem  concerning  the  pay- 
ment of  summer  salaries  to  scholars  and  how 
much. 

Now,  as  in  all  proposals  such  as  this,  peo- 
ple from  different  vantage  points  say  that 
It  Is  economically  impossible.  The  univer- 
sities can't  afford  the  change,  they  say,  but 
In  actual  fact  spreading  the  free  periods  of 
students  and  teachers  over  the  real  year,  far 
from  costing  anything,  will  result  In  econ- 
omies. 

One  little  example:  Resorts  that  now  open 
only  In  the  summer  would  use  facilities  all 
the  year  round. 

If  we  are  providing  learning  for  all  every- 
where throughout  life,  there  is  no  such  thing 
.-VS  a  special  academic  life.  It's  no  more  special 
than  any  ordinary  life.  By  getting  rid  of  the 
academic  year,  we  would  take  a  major  step 
to  take  teaching  and  learning  into  the  real 
life  situation  of  everyone  instead  of  setting 
It  .apart. 

Everyone  In  *hls  audience  Is  special — from 
the  Science  T.ilent  Search  Winners  through 
those  who  have  come  here  to  honour  them — 
all  are  leaders  in  their  fields.  I  hope  you  will 
lead,  invest,  create  and  support  massive,  dar- 
ing experiments  for  living. 


March  6,  196S  I       March  6,  1968 


The  Logic  of  the  Battlefield 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  5,  1968 

Mr  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  trag- 
edy of  our  involvement  In  Vietnam  is 
becoming  more  evident  each  day  to  ever- 
widening  groups  of  Americans. 

I  am  taking  the  lit>erty  of  introducing 
into  the  Record  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  on 
February  23.  1968. 

The  following  editorial  meets  the  argu- 
ment that  the  opposition  to  the  war  in 
Vietnam  comes  from  "peaceniks,"  "long- 
hair intellectuals."  "defeatists."  .  and 
"radicals." 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  this  hard- 
hitting editorial  from  the  leading  voice 
of  .American  free  private  enterprise: 
The  Logic  of  the  Battlefield 

We  think  the  .American  people  should  be 
getting  ready  to  accept.  If  they  haven't  al- 
ready, the  prospect  that  the  whole  Vietnam 
effort  may  be  doomed;  It  may  be  falling  apart 
beneath  our  feet.  The  actual  military  situa- 
tion may  be  making  academic  the  philosophi- 
cal arguments  for  the  Intervention  In  the 
first  place. 

Granted,  there  Is  an  opposite  theory,  the 
•last  gasp"  notion  that  the  weeks-long  wave 
of  assaults  on  cities  and  hamlets  Is  the 
enemy's  final  outburst  before  greatly  decreas- 
ing the  war's  intensity  and  coming  to  the 
bargaining  table.  Perhaps  It  will  turn  out 
that  way.  but  right  now  the  evidence  does  not 
lend  the  theory  much  support. 

Hanoi  is  believed  to  have  relatively  large 
numbers    of    troop*    still    uncommitted    In 


North  Vietnam.  The  Communists  appear  to 
be  getting  ample  supplies  of  weapons  from 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Red  China.  As  long  aa 
the  arms  keep  coming  and  there  are  Viet- 
namese Communists  to  use  them,  you  would 
suppose  they  could  keep  up  the  struggle 
more  or  less  indefinitely.  Thus  far,  et  least, 
they  are  showing  with  a  vengeance  their 
ability  to  sow  destruction  and  demoralization 
everywhere. 

Meantime  the  present  South  Vietnamese 
government,  never  very  impressive,  looks 
worse  and  worse.  Most  Important,  the  govern- 
ment can't  protect  the  people  even  in  the 
heart  of  the  cities.  The  Salgon-U.S.  effort  to 
secure  villages  and  woo  villagers  to  the  gov- 
ernment side  has  been  brought  to  a  halt. 
This  Is  a  government  and  a  nation  In  chaos; 
how  long  can  It  go  on?  The  falling.  It  should 
be  stressed.  Is  not  In  U.S.  will  or  valor,  but 
basically  In  something  lacking  in  Vietnam 
Itself.  As  for  the  U.S.  military  undertak- 
ing, the  current  tactic  is  sad  to  see:  The 
wholesale  destruction  of  towns  and  cities 
in  order  to  "save"  them,  killing  or  mak- 
ing homeless  refugees  out  of  thousands 
more  civilians.  While  It  Is  certainly  true 
that  an  American  commander  has  to  destroy 
a  building  or  a  town  If  he  considers  It  neces- 
sary for  his  soldiers'  safety,  the  scale  on 
which  It  Is  going  on  is  hardly  endearing  the 
U.S.  or  Saigon  to  the  populace. 

Hence  the  question:  Are  developments  on 
the  ground  making  hash  of  our  original, 
commendable  objectives? 

The  U.S.  went  in  to  keep  South  Vietnam 
out  of  Communist  hands.  But  no  matter 
what  our  forces  do,  they  can't  seem  to  do 
that.  If  practically  nothing  Is  to  be  left  of 
government  or  nation,  what  Is  there  to  be 
saved  for  what? 

The  U.S.  also  went  In  to  demonstrate  to 
Communist  China  that  It  couldn't  get  away 
with  this  kind  of  indirect  aggression  and  that 
It  hadn't  better  try  direct  aggression  either. 
But  the  Communists  are  getting  away  with 
It;  they  are  putUng  the  mighty  U.S.  through 
a  wringer,  and  they  may  be  encouraged  to 
try  more  of  It. 

Should  such  be  the  upshot,  that  the  U.S. 
abandons  the  effort  not  because  It  "should" 
do  so  but  because  Its  purposes  have  become 
Irrelevant  In  the  light  of  events  on  the  bat- 
tlefield and  of  Vietnamese  politics,  let  no 
one  blink  the  fact  that  It  will  be  a  disaster. 
It  win  be  a  sttmnlng  blow  to  the  U.S.  and 
the  West  in  the  larger  struggle  with  Inter- 
national communism.  At  home  It  will  be  a 
traumatic  experience  to  have  lost  a  war  In 
which  thousands  of  Americans  died  In  vain. 
The  only  thing  is  that  continuing  in  cir- 
cumstances so  unprep>osses8lng  could  be  a 
worse  disaster.  If  It  had  In  fact  been  possible 
for  the  U.S.  to  Intervene  three  years  ago  and 
accomplish,  at  reasonable  cost,  the  objective 
of  saving  South  Vietnam,  It  probably  would 
have  been  well  worth  doing.  But  since  It 
seems  increasingly  doubtful  that  the  original 
purposes  can  any  longer  be  achieved,  the 
logic  of  the  battlefield  suggests  that  the  U.S. 
could  get  forced  out  of  an  untenable  posi- 
tion. 

We  don't  know  that  the  possibility  Is  being 
squarely  faced-  In  Washington;  it  seems 
rather  unlikely.  The  Administration  Insists 
that  the  Communist  drives  are  falling  of 
their  alms,  which  Senator  Pulbrlght  describes 
as  "wholly  Irrational,  a  fantastic  analysis." 
President  Johnson  seems  more  firmly  com- 
mitted to  Vietnam  than  ever. 

Now  stubbornness  up  to  a  point  la  a  vlr- 
tue,  but  stubbornness  can  also  go  beyond  the 
'ealm  of  reasonableness.  We  believe  the  Ad- 
ministration Is  duty-bound  to  recognize  that 
no  battle  and  no  war  Is  worth  any  price,  no 
matter  how  ruinous,  that  in  the  case  If  Viet- 
nam It  may  be  falling  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  whole  place  and  cause  Is  collapsing 
from  within. 

Conceivably  all  this  Is  wrong;  conceivably 
the  Communists  are  on  the  brink  of  defeat 


and  genuine  peace  talks  are  about  to  begin. 
It  doesn't  look  .that  way,  and  as  long  as  It 
doesn't  everyone  had  better  be  prepared  for 
the  bitter  taste  of  a  defeat  beyond  America  s 
power  to  prevent. 


Maryland  Lo»ei  Three  Soni  in  Vietnam 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  5,  1968 
Mr  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Marine  Capt.  Robert  W.  Brown,  Jr.. 
Army  Staff  Sgt.  Rodney  W.  Johnson, 
and  Cpl.  Allen  T.  Smith,  three  young 
men  from  Maryland,  were  killed  recently 
in  Vietnam.  I  wish  to  commend  their 
bravery  and  honor  their  memories  by  in- 
cluding the  following  article  in  the  Rec- 
ord: 

War  Kills  Three  Prom  State— Easton  Ma- 
rine, Two  Baltimore  Soldiers  Die  in  Viet- 
nam 

A  Marine  officer  from  the  Eastern  Shore  and 
two  soldiers  from  Baltimore  have  been  killed 
in  Vietnam,  the  Department  of  Defense  an- 
nounced yesterday. 
They  were  Identified  as — 
Marine  Capt.  Robert  W.  Brown,  Jr.,  26, 
husband  of  Mrs.  Mary  Jane  Brown,  of  Easton. 
Md. 

Army  Staff  Sgt.  Rodney  W.  Johnson,  25, 
son  of  Mrs.  Earle  Miles,  of  233  MUand  avenue, 
Patapsco  Park  area. 

Cpl  Allen  T.  Smith,  son  of  Mrs.  Ruby  St. 
Amour,  of  4108  Raj-monn  avenue,  Baltimore. 
Corporal  Smith  died  of  gunshot  wounds  re- 
ceived in  a  fire-fight  with  hostile  troops  that 
broke  out  while  he  was  on  a  combat  mis- 
sion. February  14.  the  Defense  Department 
said. 

He  had  been  listed  as  missing  in  action 
since  that  date,  and  the  department  officially 
changed  its  record  of  his  status  yesterday. 

Corporal  Smith  was  assigned  to  the  Head- 
quarters Company  of  the  3d  Battalion,  47th 
Inf  antrv  Regiment. 

Captain  Brovim  was  killed  Monday  by 
enemy  rifle  fire  while  in  the  hamlet  of  Truong 
Son. 

Sergeant  Johnson  was  killed  February  23 
during  a  mortar  attack  at  his  base  camp, 
which  was  near  Da  Nang. 

Captain  Brown,  a  1963  graduate  of  Mount 
St  Mary's  College  In  Enunltsburg.  Md..  was  a 
member  of  the  school's  soccer  team.  He  was 
born  in  Centreville.  Md. 

He  was  commissioned  a  Marine  officer  after 
his  graduation  from  college.  He  was  on  his 
second  tour  in  Vietnam  when  he  was  killed. 
He  volunteered  for  the  assignment. 

He  completed  his  first  tour  In  January 
1966.  after  serving  seventeen  months.  He 
began  his  second  tour  on  July  20.  1966. 


LEAVES   daughter,    TWO    SONS 

In  addition  to  his  wife,  he  is  survived  by  a 
daughter.  Miss  Kelly  Brown;  two  sons, 
Robert  and  Michael  Brown,  all  of  Easton, 
and  his  parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  W. 
Brown.  Sr..  of  Centreville,  Md. 

Sergeant  Johnson  graduate  from  Carver 
Vocational-Technical  Senior  High  School  In 
1960.  He  enlisted  In  the  Army  three  months 
after  graduation. 

He  went  to  Vietnam  in  July,  1967,  and  was 
assigned  to  the  14th  Infantry  Regiment  of 
the  4th  Division. 

His  mother  said  Sergeant  Johnson  "never 
was  dissatisfied"  and  told  her  in  his  letters 
"not  to  worry." 

Besides  his  mother.  Sergeant  Johnson  Is 
survived  by  his  stepfather,  Marvin  Miles. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
Ferment  in  the  Ukraine 

HON.  EDWARdT  DERWINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  5,  1968 
Mr  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  ed- 
itorial in  the  New  York  Times  of  Feb- 
ruary 10  discusses  what  it  calls.  Ferment 
in  the  Ukraine."  This  remarkable  edi- 
torial states  that  a  "Ukrainian  does  not 
have  to  be  very  perceptive  to  grasp  the 
fact  that  the  vaunted  equality  of  peoples 
in  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  sham.  Also 
dealing  with  Moscow's  propaganda  and 
its  aim  to  "inflame  nationalism  as  a  force 
against  the  West."  the  editorial  con- 
cludes : 

Can  there  be  any  surprise,  then  that  in- 
telligent non-Russlans  In  the  Soviet  Union 
see  the  aptness  of  this  anti-colonial  propa- 
ganda to  their  own  situation,  problems  and 
aspirations? 

The  new  book   on  "The   Vulnerable 
Russians"  adequately  covers  these  and 
numerous  other  points  concerning  So- 
viet Russian  imperiocolonialism  in  the 
US.S.R.  Authored  by  Dr.  Lev  E.  Do- 
brlansky  of  Georgetown  University,  the 
book  is  simply  written,  revealing  in  many 
respects,  and  well  documented.  It  is  an 
excellent  source  for  background  material 
on  the  subject  brought  up  in  the  follow- 
ing Times  editorial  of  February  10,  1968. 
IFrom  the  New  York  "nmes.  Feb.  10,  1968] 
Ferment   in  the   Ukraine 
The  infamous  Judicial  frame-ups  of  dis- 
sident literary  intellectuals  in  Moscow  in  re- 
cent  years   are   apparently   o'^ly,  P*^*   °J,,^ 
broader  revival  of  Soviet  secret  police  activity 
and  ruthlessness. 

That  is  the  clear  meaning  of  the  recent  rev- 
elations about  the  persecution  of  Independ- 
ent-minded Ukrainian  intellectuals  who  have 
learned  the  hard  way  that  today's  K.G.B.  has 
forgotten  none  of  the  tricks  of  Stalin's  old 
NKVD  And  the  Ukrainian  heretics  have 
also'had  to  learn  at  high  cost  that  slave-labor 
camps  like  those  in  which  Solzhenltsyn  s  Ivan 
Denlsovich  underwent  his  ordeal  belong  to 
contemporary  Soviet  life,  not  merely  to  hls- 

°But  an  Important  element  distinguishes 
the  Ukrainian  terror  campaign  from  that  in 
Moscow  The  secret  police  is  hounding  the 
Ukrainian  intellectuals  because  of  their  na- 
tionalism, a  sentiment  which  has  been  reborn 
m  a  generation  conceived  and  raised  under 
Soviet  rule.  A  Ukrainian  does  not  have  to  be 
very  perceptive  to  grasp  the  fact  that  the 
vaunted  equality  of  peoples  in  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  a  sham. 

In  great  Ukrainian  cities  like  Kiev,  Khar- 
kov and  Odessa,  Ukrainian  language  and  cul- 
ture occupy  the  role  of  poor  relations  to  the 
Russian  language  and  culture.  Moscow  ob- 
viously fears  that  senslvity  to  such  affronts 
may  make  some  Ukrainians  reflect  that  If  the 
Ukraine  were  Independent  its  rich  natural 
resources,  highly  developed  modern  industry 
and  educated  population  would  put  it  on  a 
par  with  nations  like  France  and  West 
Germany. 

Outside  the  Communist  bloc  Moscow  s 
propaganda  seeks  to  inflame  nationalism  as  a 
force  against  the  West,  cheering  on  Arabs 
against  Israel,  Angolans  against  Poft"gal. 
and  Hong  Kong  Chinese  against  the  British. 
Can  there  be  any  surprise,  then,  that  intelli- 
gent non-Russians  in  the  Soviet  Union  see 
the  aptness  of  this  anti-colonial  propaganda 
to  their  own  situation,  problems  and  aspira- 
tions? 
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"Tlie  Vulnerable  Russians"  is  now 
available  at  the  Georgetown  University 
Bookstore.  White  Gravenor.  Georgetown 
University.  Washington.  D.C.  However, 
some  excerpts  from  the  book  will  give 
the  reader  an  indication  of  the  novel  na- 
ture of  the  work. 

The  excerpts  follow: 

Lacunae  in  American  Thouoht  About 
Russia 

"Russian  despotism  not  only  counts  ideas 
and  sentiments  for  nothing  but  remakes 
facts-  it  wages  war  on  evidence  and  triumphs 
in  the  battle"— The  Marqihs  de  Custine. 

Rewriting  history  is  an  old  Russian  InsU- 
tution.  The  Marquis'  observation  In  the 
nineteenth  century  applies  as  well  to  this 
century.  The  amount  of  rewritten  and  con- 
cocted history  that  has  seeped  into  Western 
literature  Is  startling.  Little  wonder  that 
most   Americans    still    think    the    USSR   Is 

The  distance  between  defective  historical 
understanding  and  mythical  conceptions  U 
a  short  one.  There  are  numerous  and  seri- 
ous lacunae  In  American  thought  about 
Russia. 

This  Is  not  Just  a  semantic  quibble.  Moscow 
wants  us  to  forget  that  Its  empire  began 
with  the  gun-point  capture  (between  1918 
and  1923)  of  over  fourteen  non-Russian  na- 
tions that  differ,  often  markedly,  from  Rus- 
sia m  language,  race,  history,  culture,  and 
religion.  Simply  stated,  these  nations  are 
no  more  Russian  than  the  Irish  are  English, 
or  than  the  Japanese  are  Chinese.  Regarding 
the  Moslem  nations,  for  example,  they  have 
practically    nothing    In   common    with    the 

Russians.  •   •  •  ,„,,„^  »_ 

Some  agency  in  our  Government  failed  to 
pomroTthlse  truths  when  in  1962  we 
sent  Benny  Goodman  to  tantalize  the 
Soviets."  In  Georgia,  his  troupe  had  to  leara 
them  the  hard  way.  "Angry  Georgians  hooted 
and  whistled  in  resentment  today  when  Joya 
SherrUl,  vocalist  in  Benny  Goodman  s^band. 
sang  a  Russian  song— 'Katlusha.' 

Moreover,  when  we  call  the  people  of  the 
many  non-Russian  nations  "Russians,  we 
in  effect  Ignore  their  legitimate  feelings  of 
national  pride  and  loyalty,  and  we  appear 
to  approve  of  their  forcible  absorption  lnt» 
the  Russian  totalitarian  empire.  Our  Fourth 
Estate  is  notorious  for  these  mlsidenttfica- 
tlons  One  among  a  thousand  examples  is 
the  following:  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  ar- 
rived in  Georgia  and  was  Honored  by 
Georgians,  but  one  of  our  newspapew 
captioned  the  event  as  "Russians  Honor  U.S. 
Orchestra."  Such  nonsense  Is  rampant  in 
our  daily  papers. 

This  myth  Is  unwittingly  encouraged  by 
the  failure  of  our  press  and  news  commenta- 
tors continually  to  emphasize  that  the  Sov  et 
Union  is  a  vast  and  brutally  forped  empire 
within  an  even  more  wickedly  wrought 
totalitarian  empire.  Prominent  Americans, 
on  occasion,  perpetuate  this  mvth  of  a  Sov-let 
Union  of  freely  federalized  states  when  they 
refer  to  Ukraine  as  "Russia's  Texas"  and  com- 
pare Byelorussia  to  Massachusetts!  Worse 
still  is  the  notion  of  a  former  Cl-lef  of  Staff 
of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  that  "the  Soviet  Union 
is  not  only  the  biggest  nation  on  earth;  it  is 
also  the  best  protected  geographically.  Such 
a  concept  could  invite  the  wildest  type  of 
indiscriminate  bombings  In  the  horrible  case 
of  a  hot  global  war. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  our  national  Inter- 
est let  alone  a  purely  Intellectual  one,  it 
cannot  but  hurt  us  deeply  to  observe  the 
chairman  of  our  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  Senator  J.  William  Fulbright, 
laboring  under  the  Illusion  that  there  are 
that  many  Russians  in  the  world,  not  to 
speak   of   the   USSR   alone.   In   an   address 
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«ppo«d.y    devote,    to    exploding    m^j^     StTSl^Ii  rthrutL"^^T.^ee^.*Bura; 
Senator  Fulbrlght  <who  •!><«*,  °^  ^h*.  ^SSR      pe««Uj  '*o^°'  ha.  wl-ely^lnted  out 

^yf^^r^U^.  -^  Co^^-^  -"'^  °'"   ^°"'   '"*"  •*'   •"**"^^*   "   "^ 


hUn  up,  "In  today "8  world,  with  the  enemlee 
of  freedom  Ulklng  about  'wars  of  national 
Uberatlon.'  the  old  dlitlnctlon  between  'clvU 
war'  and  •international  war'  baa  loet  much 
of  lU  meaning."  In  the  framework  of  Im- 
perial RuMlan  hUtory  thU  meaning  was 
lost  centurlea  ago. 

.  «  .        •      •  • 

Peaceful  coexlatence.  a  term  flrat  used  by 


RBO    CLOTH    TO*   THB    M*TABO« 

The  Free  World'i  acceptance  of  these 
mvtha  U  indicated  by  another  common  error 
we  make,  one  the  Kremlin  totalltarlans  are 
content  to  leave  uncorrected:  the  mistake 
many  antl-Communlst  Individuals  and 
agencies  make  when  th-y  rebuke  other  fer- 
vent opponenu  of  colonialist  Moscow  who 
customarily    assert    that    the    Free    World's 

enemy  is   'totalitarian  Russian  ImpertalUm^  ^       ^^^_   ^„^    „._    ^ „ 

The  burden  of  their  protest  against  tn  s  j,^^,,^  ^^  appeals  to  our  yearning  for  peace 
characterization  Is  that  our  real  enemy  U  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  phrase  properly  embraces  a  free 
"International  Communism."  and  that  the  ^^^  uberal  exchange  of  cultures.  Ideas,  and 
term  "totalitarian  Russian  Imperialism  imormaUon.  It  Is  impossible  of  true  reallza- 
lays  the  crimes  of  Communism  on  the  Ru»-  ^^^^  j^^  j^^  curtain  cannot  be  lifted  wlth- 
slan  nation  and  people,  rather  than  on  the  ^^^  endangering  the  survival  of  the  Soviet 
MarxUt  Ideology. 
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the  government  of  this  country.  "Those  that 
live  before  us  have  made  an  Investment  and 
It  Is  their  hope  that  we  will  return  In  the 
form  of  happiness  and  profit  for  ourselves 
and  of  benefit  to  the  community  In  which 
we  live.  The  main  challenge  and  duty  of 
us  younger  cltlaens  sho«ild  be  to  determine 
to  return  to  the  community  at  least  as 
much   as  the  community   has   Invested   In 

us. 

As  citizens  of  responsibility,  we  are  to 
think  and  to  conduct  for  ourselves  and 
form  our  own  opinions.  We  should  stand  on 
our  own  feet  In  dealing  with  problems  and 


But  when.  In  the  spirit  of  the  preceding 
chapter,  we  point  to  Russia's  history  of  im- 
perialism— during  the  Tsars  under  the  ban- 
ners of  the  Third  Rome  and  Pan-Slavism, 
and  since  .1818  under  the  guise  of  Commu- 


the  wily  Lenin  In  relation  to  the  occupied  gj^^,^j,ona  presented  to  us.  As  citizens  of  our 
non-Russian  nations.  U  a  Kremlin  cold  war  ^mmyjmy  ,tate,  nation,  and  as  co-work- 
propaganda   prop  with   great_  slogan   value.     ^^   ^^    ^^^   business   world,   we   have   four 

main  obligations  that  rest  entirely  upon  us: 

(1)  We  should  possess  a  clear  under- 
standing of  our  rlghU  with  a  sincere  appre- 
ciation of  our  duties  and  sacrifices  that  go 
along  with  those  rights.  We  have  our  Con- 
stitution. State  and  Federal  laws  that  we 
must  understand  to  protect  ourselves. 

(2)  We  should  learn  as  much  as  we  pos- 
sibly can  about  the  world  around  us  and 
ita  various  Interest  We  should  strive  to  be 
students  as  long  as  we  live  with  many  teach- 
ers There  are  too  many  things  to  learn  to 
waste  time  and  become  bored.  For  a  well- 
prepared    future,   we   must   possess   a   solid 


Russian  totalitarian  empire.  And  that  U  all 
the  Kremlin  U  Interested  in  preserving  and 
expanding. 

,  •  •  •  • 

Before  we  survey  these  weaknesses  and  vul- 
nerabilities, a  healthy  glance  at  the  multl- 

_  national  composition  of  the  USSR  is  In  order. 

nTsm^then-the  Russian  totalltarlans  can  do     .j^^  ^^^  population  of  the  USSR  today  Is     ^__ 

UtUe  more  than  rage  Impotently.  as  they  do     ^tlmated  at  about  236  million.  The  rounded  foundation    of   subjects   enlarging   a   broad 

when  we  celebrate  Captive  NaUons  Week.         estimates  m  the  breakdown  given  here  are  ^nd    general    education.    With    the    proper 

.,„  ..^-rwT.  oMBsaioN                          partly  based  on  the  1959  USSR  census  and.  as  education   we   can   anticipate   changes:    ad- 

Bio  BsoTHn  OBSissioii                          J^iijvely    explained    In    a    quoted    official  .^5^  j^  the  Immediate  future:  and  face  the 

In  order  to  solidify  Its  empire  and  luiiine      ^^           conservatively   extrapolated   to    1965.  inevitable  with  little  fear  and  possible  suc- 

susplclons  of  newly  »cq'^'«*  ""^f^^-Jf^I     As  everything  else  Issued  by   Moscow,  this  ^^ 

cow  has  for  years  circulated  the  Big  Broiner     ^^^^  j^^  ^  t,e  properly  Interpreted  and  dls-  ^^  must  push  back  the  boundary  of  Ig- 

myth :  the  figment  that  the  USSR  is  an  ever-     ^^^j^^^^  accordingly.  From  a  political  view-  norance.  Our  attention  should  be  focused  on 

loving  brotherhood,  with  the  Russians  them-            ^^    alone— though    thU    Is   not   the   only  ^j^^^  ,^  are  doing  with  what  we  have,  and 

selves  always  the  benevolent  big  brothers.       criterion— one   can   hardly   expect   the   cold  ^^  enUrely  on  our  desires  In  life. 

However,    there    are   some   false   notes   in      warriors  In  Moscow  to  Issue  population  fig-  ,3,    vVe   must   rightfully   use   our   talents 

this  sweet  song— for  example,  that  the  non-      ^^^  portraying  the  Russian  nation  as  a  ml-  ^^^^  powers  to  open  the  yet  many  worlds. 

Russian  nations  In  the  Soviet  Union  do  not      ^^^^y  nation  In  the  complex  of  the  USSR,  xhere  are  drawing  boards  and  research  cen- 

want  to  be  Independent,  and  that  they  are     ^0^^^^^  t^e  fact  Is  that  as  the  minority  New  ^^^  ^hat  are  awaiting  men  and  women  to 

grateful  to  the  Rxisslans  for  whatever  they      ^j^^  controls  and  rtUes  that  nation,  so  the  suggest  new  and  better  Ideas  of  doing  things 

have  of  well-being.   In   order  to   make   thU      ny^gjan     minority     dominates     the     Soviet  ^^^j  inventions  to  Improve  our  way  of  life, 

campaign  more  plausible  and  palatable  the      ^nlon    albeit  with   many  Russianized  non-  ^  reality,  we  determine  our  own  value.  Our 

Kremlin,  following  an  old  Russian  political      uy^ians  doing  some  pollUcal  fronting.  jj^g,  depend  on  what  we  are  willing  to  put 

tradition,  ordered  a  "^"^^  of  the  early     ^^^          ^             ^f^r  nation  entities  in  into  them, 

histories  of  Ukraine.  White  Ruthenla,  and     i-ojnuaiion  /'I'"  ^  ■        '.ogs)  ,4)  We  should  maintain  a  loyalty  to  those 


Muscovy  (Russia).  Moscow  not  only  com- 
piles dishonest  records  of  Its  own  history,  but 
reaches  far  back  to  distort  and  twist  the 
chronicles  of  earlier  times  to  fit  Its  prop- 
aganda. 

•  •  •  •  • 

It  la  no  coincidence  that  the  Soviet  Rus- 
sian myths  we  have  been  discussing  com 


[In  mllUons) 


who  are  In  rightful  authority  and  we  should 
activate  support  for  those  causes  which  we 

Russians J"*     beUeve  to  be  right.  No  government  can  pos- 

Non-Russlans    ^^     gibiy  serve  Its  citizens  successfully,  If  that 

^T^     government    must    spend    ite    time    forcing 

Eatonlft   *°     citizens  to  submit  to  authority. 

Latvia   ^-^         This  Is  our  country  and  we  are  the  gov- 

slan   myths  we   nave   «:ru  «-.™.-s   ^^-^       Uthuanla »  »     erned.   As  citizens  we  must  ^"1611  o^*'  °^"- 

plemenraSd  support  each  other.  They  are     Byelorussia 10- 0     gauons.  fortify  our  rights,  and  v^ork  toward* 

the   carefully   devised   and   sklUfuUy   clrcu-     Ukraine S' 0     »  »>*""  government  and  a  better  world  to 

lated  inventions  of  propaganda  technicians     Cossackla    - ^^- ^     be  a  part  of. 

who  employ  truth  only  when  It  serves  their 


the   carefully -  ^  n  iv 

lated  inventions  of  propaganda  technicians  Cossackia    - ---   ^^^^ 

purposes.  G*«^t   2  5 

Moreover,  when  we  faU  Into  these  several  Armenia    ^-  ^ 

propaganda  traps,  we  often  then  unwittingly  A^rbaijan   ■ 

do^me  myth-making  of  our  own  in  behalf  Turkestan ^'^^ 

of  the  Kremlin.  For  example,  we  find  our-  Others - 

selves  dating  the  beginning  of  Red  Russian  __^^^^^^^__ 

ImperlaUsm  as  of  the  1940's.  when  Moscow 

seized    the   Baltic   States   and   then   moved 

into  Central   Europe,  We  point  to  the  cap-  

rt^Tutr^nrr^i^inVT-rco^^i:  hon.john  p.  hammerschmidt 

established  If  the  Iron  Curtain  were  pushed 
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back  to  the  Soviet  Union's  pre-war  borders 
Thus,  we  Imply  that  the  Soviet  Union  U 
truly  Russian,  a  freely  organized  federation 
of  over  230  million  Russians  and  some  for- 
eign language  mlnorlUes  such  as  are  found 
In  our  own  country.  •   •   • 

THX  MTTH  or  P«*CKFUL  COkXiSTENCE 

Finally,  the  myth  of  peaceful  coexistence 
between    the    Soviet    Union    and    the    Free 


or    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-HVES 
Tuesday.  March  5,  1968 

Mr  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
each  vear  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
of  the  United  States  and  its  Ladies  Aux- 
iliary conduct  a  Voice  of  Democracy  Con 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

or   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  5,  1968 

Mr  ST.  ONGE.-  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  successful  pieces  of  legislation 
enacted  by  the  Congress  in  the  field  of 
education  was  Public  Law  874  to  aid 
school  districts  in  federally  impacted 
areas  This  law  has  been  of  tremendous 
help  over  the  years  to  school  districts 
where  there  are  Government  installa- 
tions, military  bases,  and  defense  plants 


iest.'  This   year,   Linda   P."  W«^er    of     '^fJS^^^^J^^,r^'"^-;^Tr^^ol 
.c;ilnftm  SorinKS.  one  of  my  constituents,     ana  wnere  uicic „„r.invAH  or 


World  amounts  to  little  more  than  agreement     siloam  Springs,  one  of  "»>'  <=°°f"J'"^'"'     rhiidren  whose  parents  are  employed  or 
The'otlo':;;S'"i.^yo?'M^wX     =^clatedwiththe«P.ants  and. «,«■... 


that  the  Kremlin  shaU  be  permitted  to 
strengthen  lU  empire  and  perfect  its  plans 
for  the  subversion  and  eventual  conquest  of 
the  Free  World.  Peaceful  cotabstence  Is  a 
fOTm  of  negative  support  of  Russian  totali- 
tarian Imperialism,  fiying  now  under  the 
banner  of  "national  liberation  movements."" 
Khrushchev   uttered   this   Uberatlon   theme 


wrote 


tlons. 

Unfortunately,  the  current  years  ap- 
propriation for  payments  to  the  school 


ers  speech,  which  may  be  of  interest  to 
my  colleagues . 

Preeooms  Chaixence  to  MX 


March  6,  1968 
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was  appropriated  for  this  program  in 
fiscal  year  1968,  about  $23  million  is 
being  withheld.  As  a  result,  the  u.a. 
OfBce  of  Education  has  been  forced  to 
limit  its  payments  to  school  districts  to 
80  percent  of  their  1968  entitlements. 

This   situation   is   creating   a   severe 
hardship  for  many  of  these  school  dis- 
tricts Several  school  superintendents  m 
my  congressional  district  have  already 
contacted  me  urging  every  effort  to  make 
the  full  appropriation  available  to  them. 
I  was  heartened  to  learn  this  morning 
that  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations yesterday  recommended  that 
the  sum  of  $91  milUon  be  included  under 
supplemental   appropriations  for   Hscal 
vear  1968  and  that  this  sum  be  added  to 
the  $395  million  previously  made  avail- 
able for  Public  Law  874  funds.  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  soon  give  jts  ap- 
proval to  it  and  that  the  House  will,  like- 
wise act  affirmatively  in  providing  these 
badly  needed  funds  for  our  school  dis- 
tricts. 

Mr  Speaker,  education  is  one  phase 
of  our  national  life  which  deserves  our 
full  support.  We  must  make  sure  that 
our  schools  receive  their  full  entitlement, 
our  school  administrators  and  boards  ot 
education  must  have  the  assurance  that 
they  can  provide  the  educational  services 
required  of  them  for  our  communities 
and  our  children. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
wish  to  include  at  this  point  several  let- 
ters I  have  received  from  school  and 
town  officials  in  my  district: 

New  Loncon  Public  Schools. 
New  London.  Conn..  February  28. 1968.  ^ 
Hon.  WnxiAM  L.  St.  Once. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Longvcorth  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr  St.  OnGe:  This  conununlcatlon 
represents  the  position  of  the  New  London 
B(»rd  of  Education  regarding  developments 
affecting  PL.  874.  Specifically,  we  uffe  that 
S20  810  000  now  withheld  from  the  1968  ap- 
propriation be  released  for  allocation  prior 
to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year.  We  also  ask 
for  your  support  In  obtaining  an  appropria- 
tion for  1968  sufficient  to  pay  100%  of  the 
entitlements  Just  as  soon  as  reasonable  esti- 
mates Indicate  the  amount  needed. 

The  effect  on  New  London  fiscal  plans  of  a 
reduction  In  revenue  from  PL.  874  could  be 
drastic.  ThU  City  is  In  the  process  of  major 
school  construction  and  of  urban  renewal. 
The  alternative  is  the  gradual  deterioration 
of  Southeastern  Connectlcut"s  principal  cen- 
ter with  repercussions  throughout  the  re- 
gion. To  finance  the  proper  grovrth  of  the 
Cltv  it  is  necessary  to  take  advantage  of 
every  possible  revenue  source.  The  amount  ^ 
$115  000-9120.000  normally  accruing  to  New 
London  from  Public  Law  874  represents  one 
mill  m  the  local  ux  rate.  It  might  not  seem 
like  much  until  one  adds  all  the  tax  demands 
being  made  upon  our  fiscal  capa'''""^!- ™^ 
could  be  the  case  of  the  straw  that  breaks 
the  earners  back. 

We  realize  that  by  now  this  annual  plea 
for  continuation  of  funds  under  P-^-^l*^ 
almost  expected  by  dedicated  representatives 
in  Washington.  We  would  hope  that  we  have 
not  gone  to  the  well  too  often.  We  are  aware 
Of  the  problems  attached  to  this  legislation, 
including  the  differences  of  opinion  on  gen- 
eral versus  categorical  aid:  and  we  also 
acknowledge  our  debt  to  you  ^o' V""'"  PJ^^'" 
ous  efforts  In  keeping  P.L.  875  aUve.  Never- 
theless, we  again  come  to  you  urgently  re- 
questing your  support  In  our  behalf^  We 
beUeve  that  the  situation  Is  sufficiently  im- 
GXrV 3»3— Part  5 


peratlve  for  us  to  communicate  with  you  in 
this  vein. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Joseph  V.  Medewos, 
Superinterulent  of  Schools. 


WATERFORD  PtTBLiC  SCHOOLS. 

Waterford,  Conn.,  February  26, 1968. 
Hon.  William  L.  St.  Once, 
Louqworth  House  Office  Binlding, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr  St.  Once:  While  the  desire  on  the 
pari;  of  the  administration  to  effect  a  r«luc- 
ilon  in  federal  expenditures  Is  commendable 
w«  are  sure  you  will  agree  that  cutbacks  In 
budgeted  appropriations  at  this  time  In  some 
areal  would  cause  severe  fiscal  problems.  We 
are  deeply  concerned  to  learn  that  of  ^e 
budgeted  M16.200.0O0  for  assistance  to  towns 
under  P.L.  874  for  the  cunrcnt  year  only 
$395,390,000  has  been  made  avaUable  tor 
funding  purposes  In  spite  of  the  anticipated 
increase  in  entitlements.  We  understand  that 
this  reduced  amount  Is  also  being  proposed 

^"A^edu^tl^n  In  expected  assistance  would 
be    extremely    serious,    especially    here    in 
Waterford,  where  a  large  percentage  of  par- 
ents of  school  pupils  are  employed  at  the 
Electric  Boat  Division  of  General  Dynamics 
in  Oroton.  I  need  not  remind  you  of  the 
drastic  cut  recently  experienced  here  when 
this  was  removed  from  the  eligible  "st  oi 
properties  for  P.L.  874— Its   ^^P^ct  on  this 
community  Is  even  more  pronounced  than 
that  of   the   neighboring  mlUtary  Installa- 
tions. More  than  one-fourth  of  the  rffei*^  o^ 
Waterford  school  pupils  are  employed  In  this 
defense  Industry  from  which  the  town  de- 
rives no  tax  benefits.  -»♦♦»,«  ,^ 
Everv  effort  you  can  make  to  effect  the  re- 
lease for  aUocatlon  of  the  820,810,000  now 
being  held  back  from  the  1968  appropriation 
win  be  deeply  appreciated.  The  reduction  of 
this  amount  would  mean  a  drastic  proration 
of  entitlements,  and  consequent  dislocation 
of  town  budgets  already  set  up  on  the  basis 
of  the  original  appropriation.  ,^„t,_ 
Your     continuing     efforts     are     urgently 
sought    also,  to  forestall  a  cutback  In  the 
funds  for  P.L.  874  In  the  budget  for  next 
year. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Howard  C.  Schink, 
Chairman,  Board  of  Education. 
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will  cut  us  back  $300,000  on  the  entltlem^t 
which  we  estimate  from  the  number  of  fed- 
Im  ly-connected  pupils  we  have  counted  this 
y^r     unless    the    Congress    provides    more 

^"we  understand  that  In  the  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  passed  by  the  House  last 
w^k  there  was  no  provision  for  the  Im- 
pacted-area  program,  -although  there  were 
manv  Items  for  the  Department  o^  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  1- the  blll_  We^hav^e 
further  been  Informed  that  In  the  Senate, 
Where  consideration  of  the  bill  Is  expected 
this  week,  an  amendment  Is  being  offered  to 
add  $91,000,000  for  payments  under  P^^"''*; 
renresentlng  the  total  additional  need  to  pay 

1^8  entitlements  In  ^""•>,"  oX^i  of  Educa! 
best  present  estimates  of  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. If  this  amendment  prevails  in  the  Sen- 
ate, we  hope  very  much  that  you  can  see 
your  way  clear  to  urge  House  members  to 
kccept  It  m  conference  and  to  support;  It  on 
the  House  floor  In  any  event.  „„„„,.   .,,, 

Please  advise  us  If  you  can  support  our 
position. 

Tours  truly, 

Robert  Leuba, 

Grofon  Town  Mayor. 
Robert  H.  McGregor, 

Town  Manager. 
John  L.  Sehn. 
Chairman.  Board  of  Education. 
Richard  Chapman, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 


Groton  Public  Schools, 
Groton,  Conn.,  February  26,  1968. 
Hon.  William  L.  St.  Onge, 
Member  of  Congress 
Longworth  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  ..,._„ 

Dear  Mr.  St.  Onge:  As  you  are  aware,  there 
has  been  continued  controversy  at  the  legis- 
lative levels  regarding  the  continuation  of 
funding  under  P.L.  874  (federally-impacted 
areas).  We  are  appealing  our  particular  sit- 
uation under  this  funding  for  your  under- 
standing and  support,  for  it  is  extremely  im- 
portant that  full  appropriations,  as  well  as 
a  continuation  of  this  public  law.  be  con- 

M  present,  forty  per  cent  of  the  total  en- 
rollment in  our  public  schools  involve  fed- 
erally-connected children:  thirty  per  cent  of 
the  total  are  connected  by  both  residence 
and  parent's  employment  on  federal  prop- 
erty The  impact  of  furnishing  a  public 
school  education  to  these  children  Is  enor- 
mously significant  In  terms  of  dollars,  and 
the  losses  we  now  face  In  thU  federal  aid 
seriously   threaten   our   local   tax  structure 

and  economy.  ...  .,.1.  *  v^. 

SDeclflcally.  we  now  face  the  fact  that,  be- 
cauL  the  1968  appropriation  of  $416,000,000 
for  PL  874  payments  was  inadequate,  ana 
$23,000,000  less  than  that  is  being  made 
available,  the  United  States  Office  of  Educa- 
tion Is  forced  to  limit  payments  to  eighty 
per  cent  of  the  1968  entitlements  which  local 
immunities  establish  under  the  law.  ThU 


RESOLUTION    CONCERNING    "rHE    REDUCTION    IN 
THE   APPROPRIATION   UNDER   PUBLIC  LAW    874 

Whereas,  the  1967-68  Federal  appropria- 
tion for  Public  Law  874  Payments  was  sig- 
nificantly below  the  amount  needed  to  con- 
?orm  to  the  fonnula  which  has  been  used  by 
the   Federal    government   for    many    years, 

''"whereas  .n  addition  the  Federal  Bureau 
of^e  buiget  has  allotted  $23,000,000  less 
?han  the  ^propriatlon  thus  further  reduc- 
ng  the  amount  available  under  PI^- 874-^«^ 
Whereas,  as  a  result  of  these  actions  by 
the  Federal  government.  Federal  grants  to 
the  T^n  of  Groton  for  the  current  fiscal 
vear  will  be  significantly  reduced,  and 
'  Whireas.  for'ty  percent  (*«%)  of  the  to^l 
enrollment  In  the  Groton  Public  Sshools 
cS^sUts  of  Federally  connected  children   and 

Whereas,  there  Is  In  Groton  $20,148,520  in 
tax  exempt  residential  ProP"ty  coristltutUig 
twenty-eight  point  eight  per  cent  (28.8,.) 
oTaroton^  totel  residential  valuation  owned 
bv  the  Gederal  Government  and  serving  as 
?Ldences  for  these  children  In  the  Groton 
School  svstem,  and  „„,  j.« 

Whereas,  the  Town  of  Groton  provides 
considerable  additional  services  to  the  resi- 
dents of  the  tax  exempt  military  housing 
for  which  the  Town  receives  no  compensa- 
tion, including  among  other  services  police 
protection,  arterial  streets  and  ^,;l*''"^J^!i 
year-round    recreation,    public   health,   and 

^?^olvS."that  the  Groton  Town  Council 
urgently  rousts  the  United  States  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  to  restore  the 
891000.000  entitlement  under  Public  Law 
i?4  so  that  the  full  amount  authorized 
under  the  Federal  formula  will  be  available, 
and  be  It  further 

"Resolved     that   the   Council    reques.^    the 
ConS-to  appropriate  the  full  entltlemen^ 
m  the  1968-69  fiscal  year,  and  be  it  further 
Resolved,  that  certified  copies  of  this  res- 
olution shall  be  sent  to  the  President,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
?S  &  welfare,  to  the  Connecticut  Con- 
Se^fonal  Delegation,  and  to  the  appropri- 
fte    Con-resslonal    Committees,    requesting 
and  urging  that  they  do  whatever  posslb  e 
to  contfnue  the  present  entitlement  formula 
for  Public  Law  874.  and  to  «««  to  it  that 
the  necessary  funds  are  appropriated,  and 
be  it  further 
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Resolved,  that  the  Mayor,  the  Town  Man- 
ager. School  ofllclaU  and  other  appropri- 
ate Town  officials  are  authorized  to  take 
whatever  action  Is  necessary  to  see  that  Oro- 
ton's  concern  in  this  matter  Is  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  Federal  Government. 

This  la  to  certify  that  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Town  Council  of  the  Town  of  Groton.  Con- 
necticut, held  on  March  4.  1968.  the  attached 
resolution  was  adopted. 

Attest: 

Sally  M.  Sawtkb. 

Town  Clerk. 


Rising  Health  Costs 


HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

OF    FLOKIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  5.  196S 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson's  bold  efforts  to  reduce  Amer- 
ica's health  costs  will  write  a  new  dec- 
laration of  freedom  for  our  Nation's 
elderly. 

By  acting  to  halt  the  soaring  costs  of 
medical  care,  the  promise — and  per- 
formance-^f  medicare  will  become  an 
even  more  meaningful  reality  for  mil- 
lions of  older  citizens.  True  security  in 
old  age  will  become  a  fact — not  a  hope. 

Freedom  from  fear,  protection  against 
major  illness,  an  end  to  astronomical 
hospital  and  medical  costs — these  are 
the  declarations  of  freedom  the  Presi- 
dent's health  message  promises  our  sen- 
ior citizens. 

We  in  Congress  must  now  do  our  part 
to  fulfill  dreams  of  America's  elderly  for 
the  adequate  medical  care — at  a  reason- 
able cost — they  have  the  right  to  expect. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  especially  pleased 
to  see  in  the  President's  health  message 
such  a  clear-cut  recognition  of  the  severe 
problems  that  rapidly  rising  health  costs 
are  creating  for  all  of  us,  as  taxpayers 
and  as  individual  citizens.  The  message 
includes  the  prediction  that  health  costs 
will  increase  by  nearly  140  percent  be- 
tween 1965  and  1975.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
statistic,  if  put  another  way.  means  that 
health  costs  in  1975  will  be  nearly  2 '^2 
times  as  high  in  1975  as  they  were  just 
3  years  ago.  I  certainly  hope  that  this 
prediction  turns  out  to  be  false.  The 
problem  is  severe,  but  it  is  not  new.  I 
Just  hope  that  the  belated  recognition 
which  is  now  being  given  is  not  too  late. 
Many  of  us  have  recognized  the  terrible 
consequences  on  the  Nation's  health  if 
runaway  inflation  in  this  area  prices 
health  care  out  of  the  reach  of  many 
Americans  and  out  of  reach  for  private 
insurance  to  cope  with. 

It  was  in  recognition  of  those  trends 
that  I  introduced  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 939  last  year  to  establish  a  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Cost  of  Medical  Care, 
to  be  composed  of  six  merrtbers  from 
each  House.  Congress  has  already  taken 
the  lead  in  some  of  the  matters  referred 
to  in  the  message.  It  was  the  Congress 
which  included  the  provision  for  experi- 
menting with  cost  reduction  incentives 
in  the  medicare,  medicaid,  and  child 
health  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  again  the  favor- 
able consideration  of  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 939  as  a  means  of  stimulating 
study  and  action  In  this  most  important 
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area.  We  in  the  Congress  need  to  study 
very  closely  an  area  which  will  account 
for  Federal  expenditures  of  $20  billion 
by  1975  if  we  do  not  take  action  on  this 
problem. 

Sapport  of  SST  Profram 


March  6,  1968- 


HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or   CAUFOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  5,  1968 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  unprecedented  power  of  this 
Nation  Is  being  demonstrated  through 
our  technological  achievements  through- 
out the  world  today.  I  can  point  to  no 
better  example  in  our  society  than  the 
aviation  Industry,  whose  products  and 
operations  literally  encompass  the  earth. 

Our  dominance  in  aviation  is  made 
evident  by  the  fact  that  we  exported  last 
year  to  other  countries  more  than  $800 
million  worth  of  aircraft  and  compo- 
nents. Every  major  foreign  airline  of  the 
Western  World  is  using  our  707  and  DC- 
8  jet  transports.  Even  the  nations  of  the 
Soviet  bloc  have  shown  a  desire  to  pur- 
chase American  equipment. 

Preeminence  in  air  transportation  and 
achievements  in  aeronautical  technology 
is  a  major  and  vital  asset  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  of  absolute  importance  that 
that  preeminence  be  maintained. 

This  is  why,  among  many  reasons,  we 
have  undertaken  to  design,  fabricate, 
and  produce  a  supersonic  transiwrt.  the 
aircraft  of  the  future.  Our  competitors, 
principally  the  British-French  consor- 
tium which  has  produced  the  Concorde 
supersonic  transport,  is  not  unaware  of 
these  factors. 

It  is  realized  that  our  role  of  leader- 
ship in  aviation  cannot  be  challenged 
today,  but  our  rivals  fully  intend  to 
challenge  us  tomorrow.  In  the  Concorde 
they  have  already  an  aircraft  in  being, 
that  has  been  rolled  out  from  its  hangar 
and  soon  will  undertake  its  first  test 
flight. 

But  I  should  point  out  that  the  Con- 
corde is  approximately  one-half  the  size 
of  our  planned  transport  and  carries  ap- 
proximately half  the  number  of  people. 

In  comparison,  it  might  be  said  that 
they  have  produced  an  aircraft  that 
offers  much  lower  economic  advantages 
than  will  ours,  and  it  is  one  that  will 
fly  significantly  slower.  I  hasten  to  point 
out  also  that  in  the  TU-144,  the  Soviet 
aircraft  industry  will  soon  have  flying 
their  version  of  the  supersonic  traias- 
port,  which  is  quiet  similar  in  many  re- 
spects to  the  Concorde. 

We  have  embarked  on  a  very  difficult 
aeronautical  research  program  to  de- 
velop an  SST.  This  program  is  of  un- 
precedented complexity  because  of  the 
airplanes  variable  geometry  design,  be- 
cause of  the  speed  regimes  in  which  it 
expects  to  fly,  and  in  its  use  of  unique 
materials  to  resist  the  heats  of  super- 
sonic flights.  It  is  an  expensive  program, 
well  worth  the  cost  and  embodies  a  basic 
requirement  to  result  in  an  unquestion- 
ably safe  and  profitable  airplane. 

This  is  why  I  applaud  the  hard  deci- 
sion recently  made  jointly  by  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration  of  the  De- 


partment of  Transportation  and  the 
Boeing  Airplane  Co.  to  delay  the  SST 
program  for  1  year.  I  applaud  the  deci- 
sion because  it  was  based  upon  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  hard  realities  confront- 
ing the  program  by  the  men  responsible 
for  Its  development.  I  applaud  their  deep 
sense  of  responsibility  and  their  cour- 
age. 

I  wtmt  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  do  not  expect 
the  airplane  to  be  fiying  In  service  until 
the  period  of  1973-75,  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  program  has  been  compromised 
one  iota  by  the  delay  that  has  been 
caused  by  imprecedented  design  prob- 
lems. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  ix>tential  sales 
of  the  aircraft  will  be  adversely  affected 
by  any  degree.  In  fact.  I  am  of  the  con- 
viction that  they  could  be  considerably 
enhanced  by  the  demonstrated  superi- 
ority of  the  SST  over  the  Concorde, 
which  I  believe  by  1975  will  have  clearly 
demonstrated  its -Inferiority  in  profit,  in 
payloau,  and  in  speed. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  these  rea- 
sons I  wish  to  express  my  unswerving 
support  of  the  SST  program  and  reaflQnn 
my  faith  in  its  ultimate  success.  The 
supersonic  transport  will  be  a  new  and 
dramatic  demonstration  of  the  scientific 
and  technological  might  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  dynamic,  progressive 
vitality  of  the  American  people. 


March  6,  1968 
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Supporting  the  Riot  Commission 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or    NrW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  5,  196S 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  36 
Members  of  Congress  today  have  publicly 
afiQrmed  their  support  for  the  conclusion 
of  the  excellent  report  made  Sunday  by 
the  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Civil  Disorders. 

I  believe  that  this  response  indicates 
an  awareness  by  my  colleagues  of  the 
importance  of  this  report  and,  more  im- 
portantly, a  determination  that  this 
study  will  become  more  than  a  research 
exercise.  It  should  become,  I  believe,  the 
basis  for  a  reeducation  of  our  citizens. 
While  the  Commission  has  prepared  the 
way  for  this  reeducation  by  Identifying 
,  problems,  we  are  still  in  need  of  direc- 
tion in  finding  approaches  to  these  prob- 
lems. 

I  believe  that  this  direction  must  come 
from  the  Federal  Government.  Many  of 
the  social  problems  which  the  Commis- 
sion analyzed  carmot  be  solved  by  legisla- 
tion or  other  Federal  action.  But  nothing 
can  be  done,  I  believe,  until  the  Govern- 
ment leads  the  "commitment  to  national 
action — compassionate,  massive,  and  sus- 
tained." 

These  words  of  the  Commission  should 
stay  with  us  during  this  session  when, 
under  the  initiative  of  the  executive 
branch,  I  hope  we  will  produce  a  program 
of  national  action. 

Below  is  the  statement  of  the  Members 
of  Congress  who  offered  their  public  sup- 
port to  the  Riot  Commission's  conclu- 
sions and  the  names  of  the  signers: 


JOINT     CONGRESSIONAL     STATEMENT     ON     RiOT 

Commission 
We   the  undersigned  Members  of  Congress, 
want  "to  register  publicly  our  strong  support 
for  the  conclusions  of  the  National  Advi- 
sory Commission  on  Civil  Disorders. 

Among  the  many  great  and  small  problems 
which  occupy  our  country  and  its  people,  the 
vision  of  racial  contUct  looms  above  all  others 
like  a  nightmare  unparalleled  In  our  history, 
such  a  horror  Is  not  a  remote  possibility;  It 
Is  the  Commission's  conclusion. 

A*  representatives  of  the  people,  we  share 
both  this  concern  and  the  special  respon- 
sibility to  act.  We  believe,  with  the  Commis- 
sion, that  the  alternative  to  this  self-destruc- 
tion is  not  blind  repression  or  capitulation 
to  lawlessness.  It  Is  "a  commitment  to  na- 
tional action — compastlonate.  massive  and 
sustained." 

We  will  endeavor,  in  every  way  open  to  us 
in  Congress  and  in  our  communities,  to  lead 
this  movement,  and  not  to  follow  In  Its 
wake;  to  say  "Tes.  It  can  be  done!",  instead 
of  finding  reasons  for  inaction;  and  to  affirm 
the  priority  of  the  Commission's  work,  and 
not  to  submerge  Its  harsh  conclusions  in  the 
mass  of  detail  of  our  everyday  concerns. 
We  stand  ready  to  act. 
Signers  of  Joint  Congressional  Statement 
on  Riot  Commission: 

BROCK  Adams,  of  Washington;  Jonathan 
Bingham,     of     New     York;      George 
Brown,  of  California;  Phillip  Bitrton, 
of  California;  Daniel  Bxjtton.  of  New 
York;  Jeffery  Cohelan,  of  California; 
Charles    Digos.    of    Michigan;    John 
Dent,  of  Pennsylvania;  John  Dow.  of 
New  York;  Don  Edwards,  of  California; 
Leonard  Parbstein.  of  New  York;  Don- 
ald  M.   Praser,   of   Minnesota;    Jacob 
Gilbert,   of  New  York;    Henry   Gon- 
zalez, of  Texas:  Seymour  Halpern,  of 
New  York;    Chet  Holifield,   of   Cali- 
fornia;   Andrew   Jacobs,   of   Indiana; 
Richard  McCarthy,  of  New  York. 
Joseph   Minish,   of   New   Jersey;    Patsy 
Mink,  of  Hawaii;  Paul  McCloskey,  of 
California;     William     Moorhead,     of 
Pennsylvania:  Robert  Nix,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania;    Richard     Ottinger.     of     New 
York;      MELvm     Price,     of     Illinois; 
Thomas   Rees,    of   California;    Ogden 
Reid,  of  New  York;  Joseph  Resnick,  of 
New  York;   Henry  Reuss,  of  Wiscon- 
sin; George  Rhodes,  of  Pennsylvania; 
Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal,  of  New  York; 
Edward   Roybal,   of   California;    Wil- 
liam St.  Onge,  of  Connecticut;  James 
Scheuer,  of  New  York;  Herbert  Ten- 
ZER,  of  New  York;   Lester  Woltt,  of 
New  York. 


Credit  Exploitation  of  the  Poor,  Followed 
by  Wage  Garnishment,  Discussed  by 
President's  National  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Disorders 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  5,  1968 
Mrs  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  will 
take  us  a  long  time  to  digest  all  of  the 
information  being  made  public  by  the 
President's  National  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Disorders,  beginning  with 
the  eloquent  summary  released  last  week 
and  followed  by  the  comprehensive.  250.- 
000  word  report  issued  over  the  weekend. 
I  certainly  do  not  feel  qualified,  on  the 
basis  of  a  quick  and  surface  look  at  all 
of  this  material,  to  comment  on  every- 
thing In  the  report,  or  on  the  other  docu- 
ments as  they  have  been  appearing,  in- 


cluding the  one  today  on  insurance.  This 
material  is  of  vital  importance,  and 
should  t>e  read  thoroughly. 

But  in  going  through  the  full  report, 
my  eye  was  caught  by  a  section  in  chap- 
ter 8  dealing  with  a  subject  on  which  I 
have  devoted  many,  many  hours  of  hear- 
ings and  legislative  consideration— that 
is,  the  exploitation  of  the  poor  through 
so-called  easy  credit  schemes.  The  hear- 
ings of  my  Subcommittee  on  Consima- 
er  Affairs  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  on  H.R.  11601, 
the  Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act. 
spotlighted  many  of  these  practices. 

Wn-NESSES     ON     H.R.     11601       DESCRIBED      CREDIT 
EXPLOITATION    OF    POOR 

Among  our  witnesses.  I  might  say.  was 
Mr.  I.  W.  Abel,  president  of  the  United 
Steelworkers  of  America.  AFL-CIO,  who 
is  one  of  the  members  of  the  Commission 
on  Civil  Disorders.  In  his  testimony  be- 
fore our  subcommittee,  he  addressed 
himself  very  directly  to  this  question  of 
the  misuse  and  abuse  of  credit  as  a  factor 
in  civil  disorder  and  crime. 

Another  witness,  the  Reverend  Rob- 
ert J.  McEwen,  S.J.,  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  economics  at  Boston  College 
and  one  of  the  foremost  leaders  of  the 
consumer  movement  in  this  country, 
spoke  movingly  as  a  clergyman  of  the 
moral  and  spiritual  aspects  of  consumer 
exploitation  among  the  poor  and  unedu- 
cated, and  drew  a  direct  relationship  be- 
tween the  riots  and  the  practices  of  some 
merchants  and  lenders  in  the  areas 
which  were  destroyed  by  fire. 

The  report  just  made  public  over  the 
weekend  by  the  President's  Commission 
underscores  this  testimony  in  our  hear. 
ingsonH.R.  11601. 

COMMISSION  ON  CIVIL  DISORDERS  POINTS  TO 
CRUELTIES  OF  MANY  STATE  GARNISHMENT 
LAWS 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  including  at  the  end 
of  my  remarks  today  the  several  pages 
of  discussion  'in  the  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Dis- 
orders on  the  types  of  commercial  abuses 
in  slum  and  ghetto  areas,  entitled  "  'Ex- 
ploitation' of  Disadvantaged  Consumers 
by  Retail  Merchants."  The  subheading 
has  the  world  "exploitation"  in  quota- 
tion marks  because  of  the  diriculty  to  de- 
termining how  much  of  the  situation  can 
be  attributed  entirely  to  greed  and  ex- 
ploitation and  how  much  to  economic 
factors  which  make  the  merchant  often  a 
victim,  too. 

There  is  no  question,  as  the  report 
points  out.  that  "exploitive  practices 
flourish"  in  these  areas,  particularly  in 
the  area  of  consumer  credit.  I  siiall  let 
the  report  speak  for  itself  on  that. 

As  a  member  of  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Food  Marketing,  on  which  four 
other  House  Members  and  five  Senators 
also  served  several  years  ago,  I  can  at- 
test to  the  fact  that  while  there  are  dif- 
ferences in  the  prices  and  equahty  of 
foods  sold  in  low-income,  central-city 
areas  compared  to  the  more  affluent 
areas,  there  are  many  factors  responsible. 
Much  of  the  information  given  in  the 
civil  disorders  report  last  weekend  on 
food  prices  came.  I  believe,  from  the 
studies  made  by  the  Food  Marketing 
Commission.  As  indicated,  it  is  not  al- 
ways a  case  of  villainy,  by  any  means. 
But  I  particularly  want  to  call  atten- 
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tion.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  references  in 
the  report  on  the  riots  to  the  use  of 
garnishment  as  a  device  of  enforcing 
•exploitive"  merchandising  of  credit  to 
poor  and  uneducated  people.  This  is- 
sue is  vei-y  much  before  the  Congress 
right  now  in  title  II  of  the  Consumer 
Credit  Protection  Act,  now  in  confer- 
ence. ,     ,  _,, 

Every  Member  of  Congress,  including 
those  from  States  which  completely  pro- 
hibit, or  severely  restrict,  garnishment, 
seems   to    have   been   receiving    letters 
from    collection    agency    spokesmen    in 
their  districts  protesting  that  title  II's 
moderate  restrictions  on  the  use  of  gar- 
nishment would  "dry  up  credit"  for  the 
poor.  This  is  a  self-serving,  untrue,  and 
desti-uctive  claim.   Despite   the   frantic 
lobbying  against  it,  I  hope  that  we  can 
get  the  agreement  of  the  Senate  to  keep 
title  II  in  the  Consumer  Credit  bill  so 
that  the  worst  exploitive  credit  prac- 
tices—founded on  the  easy  availability 
of  garnishment  as  a  collection  device- 
can  be  combated  more  effectively  than 
at  present. 

TEXT  OF  SECTION  OF  REPORT  OF  COMMISSION  ON 
CIVIL  DISORDERS  DEALING  WITH  CONSUMER 
CREDIT   EXPLOITATION   AND    GARNISHMENT 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent. I  submit  for  inclusion  as  part  of  my 
remarks  the  section  of  the  report  of  the 
National  Advisory  Commission  on  Civil 
Disorders  which  refers  to  the  jungle-like 
conditions  of  consumer  credit  In  low- 
income  areas,  as  follows : 

HI.    "EXPLOITATION"      OF      DISADVANTAGED      CON- 
SUMERS BY   RETAIL   MERCHANTS 

Much-  Of  the  violence  In  recent  civil  dis- 
orders has  been  directed  at  stores  and  other 
commercial  establishments  In  dlsadvanUiged 
Negro  areas.  In  some  cases,  rioters  focused 
on  stores  operated  by  white  merchants  who. 
they  apparently  believed,  had  been  charg- 
ing exorbitant  prices  or  selling  Inferior 
goods.  Not  all  the  violence  against  these 
stores  can  be  attributed  to  "revenge"  for 
such  practices.  Yet  It  Is  clear  that  many  resi- 
dents of  disadvantaged  Negro  neighborhoods 
believe  they  suffer  constant  abuses  by  local 
merchants. 

Significant  grievances  concerning  unfair 
commercial  practices  affecting  Negro  con- 
sumers were  found  In  11  of  the  20  cities 
studied  by  the  Commission.  The  fact  that 
most  of  the  merchants  who  operate  stores 
in  almost  every  Negro  area  are  white  un- 
doubtedly contributes  to  the  conclusion 
among  Negroes  that  they  are  exploited  by 
white  society. 

It  Is  difficult  to  assess  the  precise  degree 
and  extent  of  exploitation.  No  systematic 
and  reliable  survey  comparing  consumer  pric- 
ing and  credit  practices  In  all-Negro  and 
other  neighborhoods  has  ever  been  conducted 
on  a  nationwide  basis.  Differences  In  prices 
and  credit  practices  between  white  middle- 
income  areas  and  Negro  low-Income  areas  to 
some  extent  reflect  differences  in  the  real 
costs  of  serving  these  two  markets  (such  as 
differential  losses  from  pilferage  in  super- 
markets), but  the  exact  extent  of  these  dll- 
ferential  real  costs  has  never  been  estimated 
accurately.  Finally,  an  examination  of  ex- 
ploitative consumer  practices  must  consider 
the  particular  structure  and  functions  of  the 
low-income  consumer  durables  market. 

INSTALLMENT    BUYING 

This  complex  situation  can  best  be  under- 
stood bv  first  considering  certain  basic  facts: 

Various  cultural  factors  generate  constant 
pressure  on  low-income  families  to  buy  many 
relatively  expensive  durable  goods  and  dis- 
play them  in  their  homes.  This  pressure 
comes  m  part  from  continuous  exposure  to 
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oommerclal  advertising.  e«p«clally  on  televi- 
sion. In  January  19«7.  over  88  percent  of  all 
Negro  hou»ehold«  had  TV  sets.  A  1961  study 
of  484  low-income  famlllee  In  New  York  City 
showed  that  95  percent  of  these  relaOvely 
poor  fanUUes  had  TV  sets. 

Many  poor  families  have  extremely  low 
incomes,  bad  previous  <=«<»'*  '*<=«'^"-^ 
stable  sources  of  Income,  or  other  attributes 
which  make  It  virtually  impossible  for  them 
to  buy  merchandise  from  establUhed  large 
nauonal  or  local  retail  Arms.  These  fanilllee 
lack  enough  savings  to  pay  cash,  and  Uiey 
cannot  meet  the  standard  credit  require- 
ments of  established  general  merchante  be- 
cause they  are  too  likely  to  fall  behind  In 
their  payments. 

Poor  families  In  urban  areas  are  far  less 
mobile  than  others.  A  1967  Chicago  study 
of  low-income  Negro  households  Indicated 
their  low  automobile  ownership  compelled 
them  to  patronize  primarily  local  neighbor- 
hood merchants.  These  merchanto  typically 
provided  smaller  selecOon.  poorer  services, 
and  higher  prices  than  big  naOonal  ouUets. 
The  1961  New  York  study  also  Indicated  that 
families  who  shopped  outside  their  own 
neighborhoods  were  far  less  likely  to  pay 
exorbitant  prices. 

Most  lowrjacome  families  are  uneducated 
concerning  the  nature  of  credit  purchase 
contracts,  the  legal  rights  and  obligations 
of  both  buyers  and  sellers,  sources  of  advice 
for  consumers  who  are  having  dlfHculUes 
with  merchants,  and  the  operation  of  the 
courts  concerned  with  these  matters.  In  con- 
trast, merchanu  engaged  In  selling  foods 
to  them  ivre  very  well  informed. 

In  most  states,  the  laws  governing  rela- 
tions between  consumers  and  merchants  in 
effect  offer  protection  only  to  informed,  so- 
phlsucated  parties  with  understanding  o. 
each  others  rights  and  obUgatlona.  Const- 
quently.  these  laws  are  UtUe  suited  to  protect 
the  nghU  of  most  low-income  consumers. 

In  this  situation,  exploitative  practices 
flourish  Ghetto  residents  who  want  to  buy 
relatively  expensive  goods  cannot  do  so 
from  standard  retail  outlets  and  are  thus  re- 
stricted to  local  stores.  Forced  to  use  credit, 
they  have  UtUe  understanding  of  the  pltfalU 
of  credit  buying.  But  because  they  have  un- 
stable incomes  and  frequenUy  fall  to  make 
payments,  the  cost  to  the  merchanU  of 
serving  them  Is  significantly  above  that  of 
serving  middle-Income  consumers.  Conse- 
quently, a  special  kind  of  merchant  appears 
to  sell  them  goods  on  terms  designed  to  cover 
the  high  cost  of  doing  business  In  ghetto 
neighborhoods. 

Whether  they  actually  gain  higher  profits. 
these  merchanu  charge  higher  prices  than 
those  in  other  parts  of  the  city  to  cover  the 
greater  credit  risks  and  other  higher 
operating  costs  Inherent  in  neighborhood 
outlets.  A  recent  study  conducted  by  the  Ped- 
er:U  Trade  Commission  In  Washington.  D.C. 
Illustrates  this  conclusion  dramatically.  The 
FTC  Identified  a  nximber  of  stores  special- 
izing in  selling  furniture  and  appliances  to 
low-income  households.  About  92  percent  of 
the  sales  of  these  stores  were  credit  sales  In- 
volving installment  purchases,  as  compared 
to  27  percent  of  the  sales  In  general  retaU 
outleu  handling  the  same  merchandise. 

The  median  income  annually  of  a  sample 
of  48«  customers  of  these  stores  was  about 
$4  200.  but  one-third  had  annual  Incomes 
below  $3,600.  about  6  percent  were  receiving 
welfare  payments,  and  another  76  percent 
were  employed  In  the  lowest  paying  occupa- 
tions (service  workers,  operatives,  laborers, 
and  domestics » —as  compared  to  38  percent 
of  the  total  labor  force  in  Washington  in 
those  occupations. 

Definitely  catering  to  a  low-Income  group, 
these  stores  charged  significantly  higher 
prices  than  general  merchandise  outlets  In 
the  Washington  area.  According  ;o  testimony 
by  Paul  Rand  Dixon.  Chairman  of  the  rVC, 
an  Item  selling  wholesale  at  $100  would  re- 
tall  on  the  average  for  $165  In  a  general 
merchandise  store,  and  for  $250  In  a  low- 
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Income  specialty  store.  Thus,  the  customers 
of  these  ouUeU  were  paying  an  average  price 
premium  of  about  52  percent. 

While  higher  prices  are  not  necessarily  ex- 
ploitative in  themselves,  many  merchanU  In 
ghetto  neighborhoods  take  advantage  of 
their  superior  knowledge  of  credit  buying  by 
engaging  In  various  exploiutlve  tactics — 
high-pressure  salesmanship,  bait  .idvertlslng. 
mlsrepresentaUon  of  prices,  substitution  of 
used  goods  for  promised  new  ones,  failure 
to  notUy  consumers  of  legal  actions  against 
them,  refusal  to  repair  or  replace  substand- 
ard goods,  exorbitant  prices  or  credit  charges, 
and  use  of  shoddy  merchandise.  Such  tactics 
affect  a  great  many  low-lncome  consumers. 
In  the  New  York  study.  60  percent  of  aU 
households  had  suffered  from  consumer  prob- 
lems (some  of  which  were  purely  their  own 
fault),  about  43  percent  had  experienced 
serious  explolUtlon.  and  20  percent  had 
experienced  repossession,  garnishment,  or 
threat  of  garnishment. 

CABNISHMKNT 

Oarnlshment  practices  In  many  states  al- 
low creditors  to  deprive  Individuals  of  their 
wages  through  court  action  without  hearing 
or  trial.  In  about  20  states,  the  wnges  of  an 
employee  can  be  diverted  to  a  creditor  merely 
upon  the  lalter's  deposition,  with  no  advance 
hearing  where  the  employee  can  defend  him- 
self. He  often  receives  no  prior  notice  of  such 
action  and  Is   usually  unaware  of  the  law's 
operation  and  too  poor  to  hire  legal  defense. 
Moreover,    consumers    may    find    themselves 
still  owing  money  on  a  sales  contract  even 
after  the  creditor  has  repossessed  the  goods. 
The   New   York   study   cited   earlier   in    this 
chapter  indicated  that  20  percent  of  a  sample 
of  low-Income  families  had  been  subject  to 
legal   action   regarding  consumer  purchases. 
And    the    Federal    Trade   Commission   study 
In    Washington.   DC.   showed    that   retailers 
speclalUlng  In  credit  sales  of  furniture  and 
appliances  to  low-income  consumers  resort- 
ed to  court  action  on  the  average  for  every 
$2,200  of  sales.  Since  their  average  sale  was 
for  $207.  this  amounted  to  using  the  courtt 
to  collect  from  one  of  every  11  customers.  In 
contrast,  department  stores  In  the  same  area 
used  court  action  against  approximately  one 
of  every  14.500  customers.' 

VAklATIONS    IN    FOOD    PHICES 

ResldenU  of  low-Income  Negro  neighbor- 
hoods frequently  claim  that  they  pay  higher 
prices  for  food  in  local  markeU  than 
wealthier  while  suburbanites  and  receive  in- 
ferior quality  meat  and  produce.  Statisti- 
cally reliable  information  comparing  prices 
and  quality  In  these  two  kinds  of  fireas  Is 
generally  unavailable.  The  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  studying  food  prices  In  six 
cities  In  1966,  compared  prices  of  a  standard 
list  of  18  Items  In  low-Income  areas  and 
higher-Income  areas  In  each  city.  In  a  total 
of  180  stores,  including  Independent  and 
chain  stores,  and  for  Items  of  the  same  type 
sold  In  the  same  types  of  stores,  there  were 
no  significant  differences  In  prices  between 
low- Income  and  high-Income  areas.  How- 
ever, stores  in  low-Income  areas  were  more 
likely  to  be  small  independenU  (which  had 
somewhat  higher  prices),  to  sell  low-quality 
produce  and  meat  at  any  given  price,  and 
to  be  patronized  by  people  who  typically 
bought  smaller-sized  packages  which  are 
more  expensive  per  unit  of  measure.  In  other 
words,  many  low.lncome  consumers  In  fact 
pay  higher  prices,  although  the  situation 
varies  greatly  from  place  to  place. 

Although  these  findings  must  be  con- 
sidered inconclusive,  there  are  significant 
reasons  to  believe  that  poor  -households 
generally  pay  higher  prices  for  the  food  they 
buy  and  receive  lower  quality  food.  Low-In- 
come consumers  buy  mere  food  at  local  gro- 
ceries because  they  are  less  mobile.  Prices  in 
these  small  stores  are  significantly  higher 
than   In   major   supermarkeU    because    they 

>  Assuming  their  sales  also  averaged  $207 
per  customer. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


cannot  achieve  economies  of  scale,  and  be- 
cause real  operating  cosU  are  higher  In  low- 
Income  Negro  areas  than  In  outlying  suburbs. 
Ii\)r  Instance.  Inventory  "shrinkage"  from 
pilfering  and  other  causes  Is  normally  under 
2  percent  of  sales,  but  can  run  twice  as 
much  In  high-crime  areas.  Managers  seek  to 
make  up  for  these  added  cosU  by  charging 
higher  prices  for  good  quality  food,  or  by 
substituting  lower  grades. 

These  practices  do  not  necessarily  Involve 
"exploitation."  but  they  are  often  perceived 
as  exploltaUve  and  unfair  by  those  who  are 
aware  of  the  price  and  quality  differences  In- 
volved, but  unaware  of  operating  coste.  In 
addition.  It  Is  probable  that  genuinely  ex- 
ploitative pricing  practices  exUt  In  some 
areas.  In  either  case.  dlfferenUal  food  prices 
constitute  another  factor  convincing  urban 
Negroes  In  low-income  neighborhoods  that 
whites  discriminate  against  them. 


Repnblican  Policy  CommiHee  Statement 
on  the  Copper  Strike  and  National 
Emergency  Di$pate  LegislatioB 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or   AftXZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  6.  1968 
Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  copper  strike  is  now  in  its  eighth 
month.  It  has  seriously  affected  the  op- 
eration of  60  mines  and  plants  in  23 
States  The  loss  in  production  wages  and 
tax  revenue  totals  $530  million.  The 
price  of  copper  to  domestic  users  has  in- 
creased from  38  cents  to  a  high  of  87 
cents.  According  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  imports  of  copper  have  deep- 
ened the  payments  deficit  by  more  than 
$300  million  and  the  current  rate  of  our 
loss  to  foreign  countries  is  approxi- 
mately $95  million  a  month. 

With  more  than  90  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's copper  production  halted,  sup- 
plies of  refined  copper  outside  the  na- 
tional stockpUe  have  fallen  from  221.000 
tons  to  less  than  88,000  tons.  The  do- 
mestic supplies  of  copper  are  now  so  low 
that  production  lines  in  a  number  of 
basic  industries  may  be  closed.  The 
Commerce  Department  has  ordered  all 
US.  copper  producers  to  halt  civilian 
orders  and  fill  only  those  carrying  a  mil- 
itary priority. 

This  drift  to  disaster  must  end.  This 
strike  must  be  terminated  before  our 
economy  is  crippled  and  our  defense  ef- 
•  fort  is  jeopardized. 

On  October  18, 1967,  a  charge  was  filed 
by  one  copper  producer  with  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board.  It  was  aUeged 
that  the  union  violated  section  8<b)  <3) 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  in  that  it  refused 
to  bargain  in  good  faith  by  insisting  on 
countrywide  negotiations.  However,  it 
was  not  until  February  27,  1968.  that  the 
general  counsel  of  the  Board  finally  an- 
nounced that  he  had  completed  his  in- 
vestigation. He  found  the  charge  to  be 
vaUd  and  authorized  the  Issuance  of  a 
complaint.  It  is  reported  that  the  general 
counsel  may  ask  that  the  union's  iUegal 
action  be  enjoined.  This  is  an  encourag- 
ing step  but  it  does  not  excuse  the  in- 
ordinate delay  and  It  Is  unlikely  that  this 
action  will  terminate  the  strike. 

Recently  the  President  called  for  the 
parties  to  meet  with  him  and  begin 
around-the-clock  bargaining.  We  hope 


this  move  is  successful.  However,  this 
country  has  learned  from  bitter  experi- 
^ce  that  this  type  of  White  House  in- 
te^enVion.  which  has  led  to  infl^«°7/y 
settlements  or  no  settlements  at  aU.  is  a 
^r  substitute  for  real  collective  bar- 

*^*Sfthe  past,  emergency  situations  of 
this    magnitude    have    been    resolved 
through  the  invocation  by  the  President 
of  the  national  emergency  provisions  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  Under  these  provi- 
sions, a  strike  may  be  terminated  for  a 
period  of  80  days.  During  that  period  of 
Se    the  parties  to  the  dispute  must 
make  every  effort  to  adjust  and  settle 
their  differences.  As  part  of  this  proce- 
dure, the  workers  must  be  given  an  op- 
portunity to  vote  by  secret  ballot  on  the 
employer's  last  offer.  . 

The  national  emergency  provisions  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  have  been  invoked 
in  28  cases-10  by  President  Truman 
seven  by  President  Eisenhower,  six  by 
President  Kennedy,  and  five  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson.  The  failure  of  the  Pxesi- 
dent  to  invoke  the  national  emergency 
provisions  in  the  present  situation  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  understand. 

In  the  1966  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage. President  Johnson  pledged  to  the 
Nation  that  he  would  recommend  leps- 
latlon  to  deal  with  crippling  strikes;  1966 
and  1967  have  passed  and  the  President 
failed  to  forward  to  the  Congress  any 
recommendations.  The  1968  state  of  the 
Union   message   did   not   mention   this 
problem  at  all.  Moreover,  his  studied  in- 
action is  at  a  time  when  the  President  s 
failure  to  use  the  legislation  that  is  now 
available  indicates  that  he  is  either  dis- 
satisfied with  or  unwilling  to  use  pres- 
ent procedures. 

The  long  copper  strike  with  Its  serious 
consequences  has  dramatized  the  prob- 
lem of  national  emergency  strikes.  Cer- 
tainly, if  new  legislation  is  necessary,  the 
refusal  or  inabiUty  of  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration to  ask  for  such  legislation 
should  not  block  all  action.  Hearings 
should  be  scheduled  by  the  Democratic 
congressional  leadership  without  further 

delay.  „„j 

Our  defense  effort,  our  growing  and 
critical  balance-of-payments  deficit,  the 
economic  stability  of  this  country,  the 
well-being  of  millions  of  Americans  are 
at  stake.  Jobs  are  jeopardized  by  dam- 
aging strikes.  Lost  wages  cannot  be  re- 
gained. The  very  ability  of  Americans  to 
maintain  a  decent  standard  of  living  is 
eroded  by  Inflationary  settlements. 

We  support  the  basic  right  to  stnue. 
We  believe  the  concept  of  free  collective 
bargaining  must  be  "iainialned^How- 
ever  more  effective  methods  for  settling 
labor  disputes  involving  the  national  in- 
terest must  be  developed  and  those  Pro- 
cedures for  ending  disputes  that  are 
presently  available  must  be  employed. 


cans  for  not  only  a  new  emphasis  on 
Indian  programs,  but  a  new  understand- 
ing of  Vidians  and  their  priceless  herit- 
age. The  two  must  go  together.  _ 

It  will  take  a  national  commitment  to 
equity  for  our  Indian  population  in  order 
for  these  Americans  to  take  their  rightful 
p°Ice  in  our  society  as  equal  partners  in 
the  pursuit  of  good  and  Productive  lives. 
It  is  most  encouraging  to  note  the  Presi- 
dent's emphasis  on  Indian  leadership  in 
this  endeavor.  Only  with  Indian  leader- 
sWp  can  we  succeed.  For  too  long  we 
hTve  tried  programs  for  Indians  Now  we 
are  planning  programs  with  Indians  and 
I  beUeve  that  with  this  new  and  vital 
ingredient  we  will  have  success. 

No  group  of  American  citizens  has 
problems  more  deserving  of  consideration 
or  more  equity  in  its  favor  than  the 
American  Indians. 


Let's  Ping  the  Billion-Dollar  Farm 
Drain 


The  Forgotten  American 


HON.  ROY  A.  TAYLOR 

OF   MOBTH    CAKOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  6.  1968 
Mr  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson  has  issued  a  caU  to  all  Ameri- 


HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODLING 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  6.  1968 
Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker  the 
major  farm  programs  now  in  effect  are 
scheduled  to  expire  next  year,  and  there 
S  a  serimis  question  as  to  ^^•hether  or  not 
these  programs  should  be  ftended. 

For  instance,  today  nearly  1.5  million 
small  farms  are  earning  less  than  $5,000 
a  year ^e  rate  of  unemployment  and 
SnderemSoyment  in  rural  America  far 
exceeds  the  national  average,  and  one  in 
eveS^flve  people  in  rural  America  are 
filling  underthe  so-caUed  poverty  line. 

ShSud  we.  then,  extend  farm  pro- 
grams which  permitted  these  dismal  con- 

'^^^TecentlsYufof  the  Reader's  Digest 
carriers  an  article  by  the  Honorable 
PAUL  PiOTLEY.  entitled  "Let's  Plug  the 
Sn-Dollar  Farm  Dram,"  and  because 
ft  is  bithtlmely  and  significant.  I  insert 
t  Sto  the  RECORD  for  the  attention  of  all 
whS  are  interested  in  our  farm  policies. 
The  article  follows: 

LET-S  PLTTG  THE  BU-I-ION -DOLLAR  FARM   DRAIN 

,By  PAxn.  FiNDLEY.  Member    US.  Hou^  of 
Representatives   (lU.) ) 
Tn  1933  Congress  launched  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment on   a  program  of   crop  subsidies   and 
^nuols  in  an  effort  to  help  the  nation's  seven 
mlUlon     armers.  Today.  $51   billion  and   35 
vears  later,  look  who  is  being  helped: 
^?^  Lake  county.  111.,  retired  coal-company 
executive  Dennis  Gent  converted  his  Mldlane 
F^m  into  a  country  club,  comp  ete  with  golf 
course,  swimming  pool  and  riding  academy 
inside  his  awnlng-f ringed  barn,  where  milk 
cows  once  stood,  people  sip  cocktails  in  an 
alrcondltloned  bar.  Nevertheless,  because  he 
agreed  not  to  grow  corn  for  ten  years  on  his 
allotted   307    acres.    Washington    paid   Gent 
$70,177.  "I  don't  really  need  the  moi^ey.    he 
says.  "I  Just  took  the  check  to  show  how 
stupid  the  farm  program  is."  ,„v^,„„ 

Near  Sugarland.  Texas,  convict  laborers 
harvest  cotton  under  the  watchful  eyes  of 
plstoi-totmg  guards.  For  this  and  severa^ 
similar  farms,  the  Texas  prison  system  bagpd 
$288,911  In  1966  from  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  (USDA).  

In  1966  alone,  5149  farmers  and  corpora- 
tions got  more  than  $25,000  each  from  the 
USDA    Among  these  farmers,  the  Hawaiian 
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Commercial  &  Sugar  Co.  of  Honolulu  got 
$S355  and  a  Corcoran.  Calif.,  corporation 
collected  nearly  $3  million!  Five  large  farm 
operators  made  a  total  haul  of  more  than 
$8  million  In  subsidy  checks! 

Meanwhile,  the  small  farmers  whom  the 
program  was  supposed  to  help  continue  lo 
leave  the  land.  Since  1950  the  farm  popula- 
tion has  been  cut  in  half,  and  farm  unlcs 
are  disappearing  at  a  rate  of  100,000  a  year 
Reliable  estimates  Indicate  that  today  s  farm 
population  of  11  million  will  decline  again 
by  almost  half  In  the  next  12  years. 

Foredoomed  to  Fall.  Manifestly,  when 
tested  against  its  advertised  objectives,  our 
farm  program  has  failed.  Nobody  Is  more 
aware  of  this  than  the  farmers  themselves.  A 
recent  Farm  Journal  poll  shows  that  63  per- 
cent of  them  favor  an  end  to  the  costly  sub- 
sldy-and-control  apparatus.  "Now  is  the  time 
to  dismantle  our  obsolete  federal  farm  pro- 
Kram  '  urges  Charles  Shuman,  president  of 
the  nation's  largest  farm  organization,  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

At  one  time,  even  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Orvllle  Freeman  seemed  to  agree.  In  Novem- 
ber 1964,  he  indicated  that  the  government 
should  get  out  of  the  wheat  market  when 
stocks  dropped  to  600  million  bushels.  Today 
many   government  storage   bins   are   empty, 
and  wheat  stocks  are  down   to  426  million 
bushels,  a  four-month  supply  that  is  below 
the  level  of  prudent  reserves.  But  the  UbUA 
now  demands  that  Congress  continue,  even 
expand,  subsidies  for  wheat  and  other  crops. 
Such  proposals  seemed  to  make  sense  m 
1933  when  cotton  was  six  cents  a  pound,  corn 
29  cents  a  bushel,  and  the  nation's  seven  mil- 
lion farmers  were  lucky  If  they  made  back 
the  money  spent  on  seed  and  fertilizer.  Some- 
thing had  to  be  done.  New  Deal  theorists  rea- 
soned  that  the   way   to  help  farm  families 
was  to  raise   the   prices   for  their  producu. 
Congress  agreed  to  let  the  government  limit 
acreage  and  buy  enough  "surplus"  In  bumper 
crop  years  to  raise  prices  to  a  level  that  Wash- 
ington Judged  fair  in  the  light  of  farmers 

'^^But  this  program  was  foredoomed  to  fall 
because  It  was  designed  to  resist,  not  cush- 
ion change.  The  planners  reckoned  without 
the  revolution  in  farm  technology.  Since 
1935.  for  example,  tractors,  planting  and  har- 
vesting machines,  and  chemical  weed  killers 
have  slashed  labor  needs.  The  farmer  who  in 
1935  worked  108  hours  to  bring  in  100  bushels 
of  corn  today  brings  in  that  amount  m  one 
tenth  the  time.  The  result  Is  that  wheat 
yields  have  doubled,  and  cotton  and  corn 
yields  have  nearly  tripled. 

In  the  past  seven  years  alone,  mechanical 
cotton  pickers  and  other  machines  have  cut 
the  Mississippi  Delta -6  need  for  harvest  labor 
by  87  percent.  Thus,  every  time  government 
has  screwed  acreage  controls  tighter,  the 
farmers  have  poured  on  more  know-how  and 
in  some  instances  have  burled  the  nation  In 
surpluses  for  which  the  taxpayer  has  had  to 
fork  out  high  storage  costs  and  price-support 
subsidies. 

12  Feet  of  Rules.  How  can  a  program  cost- 
ing billions  endure  when  its  futility  Is  so 
abundantly  evident?  The  answer  lies  in  the 
cancerous  growth  that  affects  most  govern- 
ment programs:  they  inevitably  spawn  their 
own  vested-interest  lobby  of  politicians,  bu- 
reaucrats and  constituent  beneficiaries  that 
perpetuate  them  long  after  conditions  that 
called  them  Into  being  have  changed.  In- 
deed, farm  subsidies  are  a  case  history  of  a 
political  bureaucracy  beyond  control. 

For  example,  the  Agricultural  SUblllza- 
tlon  and  Conservation  Service  (ASCS).  the 
bureau  directly  charged  with  administering 
crop  controls  and  paying  out  subsidies,  sup- 
plements its  regular  5000-man  staff  with 
some  90,000  farmers  who  serve  part-time  as 
ASCS  "committeemen."  Some  of  the  commit- 
teemen draw  as  much  as  $66  a  day  pltis  ex- 
penses. These  full-  and  part-time  agents 
roam  nearly  3000  counties  enforcing  a  mass 
of  rules  and  regulations  that  fill  a  12-foot 
shelf. 
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In  a  typical  IlUnola  coxmty.  20  people  staff 
the  ASCS  he-.idquartera  whUe  patrols  of  a 
doisen  or  more  tnimp  the  flelds  with  "meas- 
uring worm"  chains  every  summer,  surveying 
to  be  sure  that  farmers  are  not  overplantlng 
their  allotted  acreage,  ordering  them  to  plow 
under  any  excess.  In  addition,  airplanes  fly 
over  larms  irom  coast  to  coast  to  see  that 
gover:.ment  rules  are  obeyed.  In  fiscal  1966 
alone,  aerial  photographs  were  snapped  of 
251.536  square  miles  of  farmland  at  a  cost  of 
■(560.951  28  Now  the  bureaucrats  even  con- 
template adapting  the  "spy  in  the  sky"  space 
satellite  to  enforce  their  rules. 

"Licked  Bad."  This  vast  bureaucratic  or- 
ganization constitutes  a  vital  cog  In  the  po- 
litical machine  which  some  urban  and  farm 
politicians  see  as  a  means  of  keeping  the 
reins  of  power — and  their  own  Jobs.  Mount- 
ing opposition  led  Congress  to  order  a  na- 
tionwide referendum  In  1963  on  the  pro- 
posed USDA  wheat  program  for  the  1964 
crop.  Secretary  Freeman  mobilized  his  army 
of  federal  payrollers  to  obtain  a  "yes"  vole, 
going  so  far  as  to  require  ASCS  committee- 
men to  sign  a  "loyalty  oath"  to  support  the 
pro«:ram.  They  were  even  directed  to  remind 
broadcasters  that  their  licenses  require  pub- 
lic-service broadcasting,  and  500  radio  and 
300  television  stations  were  sent  propaganda 
tape  and  -ftlm.  Nevertheless,  wheat  growers 
delivered  »-»hocklng  rebuke.  They  not  only 
failed  to  give  the  wheat  plan  the  required 
two-thirds  vote,  but  rejected  it  outright 
by  a  52-percent  majority.  "We  got  licked, 
and  licked  bad. '  Freeman  lamented. 

But  farmers  underestimated  the  tenacity 
of  entrenched  bureaucrau  fighting  to  save 
their  empire.  Through  raw  political  power, 
the  Administration  rammed  through  a  new 
wheat-control  program  anyway.  A  majority 
of  representatives  from  the  ten  leading 
wheat  states  voted  against  the  measure,  but 
the  blg-clty  representatives  outvoted  them 
211  to  203.  Then,  by  wheedling  ,ind  pressiw- 
ing  urban  lawmakers,  the  White  House  ob- 
tained a  four-year  extension  for  the  entire 
subsldy-and-control  apparatus  that  will 
keep  farmers  under  the  bureaucracy's 
thumb  through  1969.  The  word  went  out  on 
Capitol  Hill:  balky  urban  Democrats  would 
risk  closure  of  military  installations  In  their 
cities. 

In  1966.  an  election  year  marked  by  house- 
wives protesting  splrailng  food  bills,  an  ef- 
fort was  made  to  repay  the  big-city  politi- 
cians. In  an  attempt  to  lower  prices,  the 
USDA  dumped  hundreds  of  millions  of 
bushels  of  surplus  com  into  the  market- 
place. An  enterprising  Des  Moines  Register 
reporter  published  a  secret  "Dear  Bob"  letter 
from  Freeman,  which  specifically  asked  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  McNamara  to  cut  military 
buying  to  "help  keep  domestic  food  prices 
In  line."  McNamara  compiled;  pork  pur- 
chases for  the  Armed  Forces  were  cut  by 
50  percent. 

In  Augtist  1966,  Albert  H.  Quie,  then  a 
member  of  the  House  Agriculture  Comnut- 
tee.  estimated  that  the  USDA's  election- 
year  price  manipulations  cheated  producers 
of  corn,  wheat,  soybeans  and  grain  sorghums 
out  of  $1  bllUon  net  Income  they  could  have 
earned  in  an  unrigged  market 

COMPl'TER-COjmtOLLED    TRACTORS 

Nevertheless,  the  propaganda  barrage  for 
subsidized  farming  continues.  Washington 
warns  farmers  that  returning  to  a  free  mar- 
ket would  cut  their  net  Income  by  one  third. 
Respected  economists  disagree.  Last  May. 
more  than  200  state  ASCS  members  were 
brought  to  Washington  at  taxpayer  expense 
to  hear  Freeman  exhort:  "Go  out  and  mlli- 
tantly  carry  the  story  of  these  program* 
to  farmers  and  others."  To  this  end,  tte  De- 
partment had  earlier  staged  "shirt  sleeve" 
rallies  like  one  at  Hutchinson,  Kan  ,  where 
400  ASCS  committeemen  appeared  and,  for 
showing,  received  their  per  die^n  aHotment« 
— tax  paid. 

Despite  the  enticements  and  propaganda, 
however,  fully  half  the  grain  growers  slm- 
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ply  refuM  to  sign  up  for  the  "voluntary" 
subsidy -and-controls  program. 

The  harsh  fact  is  that  we  are  only  halfway 
through  the  farm  revolution.  With  tech- 
nology now  available  we  can  plow  the  moon's 
surface  with  robots.  The  day  is  coming  when 
the  Kansas  and  Nebraska  plains  will  be 
dotted  with  television  towers  monitoring 
computer-controlled  tractors  that  are  plant- 
ing, fertilizing,  weeding  and  harvesting  with- 
out a  human  being  in  sight.  Farm  labor  needs 
will  decrease  no  matter  how  mucti  money  we 
throw  away  on  our  Depreision-bom  maze  of 
controls  and  subsidies.  Isn't  it  obvious  that 
we  must  stop  the  tax  waste  of  our  futile  sub- 
sidles  and  begin  truly  to  help  the  farm  peo- 
ple displaced  In  this  inexorable  revolution? 

Congress  next  year  must  decide  whether 
to  continue  the  present  program  or  to  strike 
out  in  a  new  direction.  Many  are  reaching 
the  conclusion  that  to  continue  crop  sub- 
sidies would  be  stupid  and  wasteful.  More- 
over. It  would  offer  a  false  hope  to  farmers, 
small  and  large,  that  Washington  can 
through  legislative  magic  change  the  eco- 
nomic facts  of  life,  when  the  subsidy  sys- 
tem actually  destroys  their  markets  at  home 
and  abroad.  "Farm  policy,"  says  Harvard 
economist  Dr.  Hendrik  S.  Houthakker, 
"should  not  aim  at  reviving  the  past  but  at 
facilitating  adjustment  to  the  future." 

"I'd  Rather  Qamble."  More  than  half  of 
America's  farm  produce  has  always  gone  to 
market  without  Washington's  benevolent 
controls.  Producers  of  such  non -controlled 
crops  as  beef  and  pork,  vegetables  and  frtiit 
have  avoided  the  surpluses  plaguing  their 
controlled  brethren,  and  have  prospered  by 
responding  quickly  to  market  needs.  "I'd 
rather  gamble  on  the  open  market,  take  the 
downs  in  order  to  get  the  ups."  reports  cattle 
rancher  Jim  Crawford  of  Choteau,  Mont. 
"We'll  do  all  right  as  long  as  the  government 
stays  out  of  the  beef  business." 

We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  pro- 
ducers of  the  six  controlled  crops  can  now 
do  so,  too.  Rep.  Tom  Curtis  of  Missouri  and  I, 
supported  by  19  other  Republicans  and  Dem- 
ocrats, have  Introduced  legislation  to  end 
subsidies  and  controls  immediately  on  the 
two  crops  In  which  we  no  longer  have  major 
surpluses— wheat  and  corn.  Our  proposal 
would  provide  credit  guarantees  so  farmers 
can  borrow  against  their  harvested  crops,  en- 
abling them  to  supplant  the  bureaucrats  In 
deciding  when  to  move  their  produce  onto 
the  open  market.  The  four  remaining  crops — 
tobacco,  peanuts,  cotton  and  rice — can  be 
decontrolled  through  carefully  staged  transi- 
tions. Meanwhile,  the  Congress  must  work 
out  programs  to  provide  displaced  farm  peo- 
ple with  better  opportunities  than  moving 
them  Into  crowded  cities,  all  too  often  onto 
rolls  of  Jobless  and  welfare  clients. 

The  long-range  best  Interests  of  both 
farmers  and  all  other  taxpayers  lie  in  un- 
tangling the  legislative  and  bureaucratic 
maze  that  has  grown  up,  and  In  letting  the 
marketplace  function  more  freely.  But  until 
citizens  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  espe- 
cially those  In  urban  areas,  join  with  the 
farmers  in  demanding  forthright  action,  the 
mess  will  only  grow  worse.  The  ruinous  re- 
sults of  our  present  farm  policies  can  be 
remedied  only  if  city  dwellers  understand  the 
vital  stakes  and  demand  that  their  repre- 
sentatives In  Congress  act  now  to  avoid  disas- 
ter. For,  in  the  years  ahead,  it  Is  they,  not 
just  the  shrinking  farm  population,  who 
will  have  to  suffer  the  consequences. 
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far-reaching  proposals  to  bring  more 
and  better  trained  people  into  the  health 
field. 

In  his  message  on  health,  the  Presi- 
dent has  recommended  the  Health  Man- 
power Act  of  1968. 

This  proposal  will  help  train  doctors 
and  other  hesdth  professionals.  It  will 
strengthen  the  financial  aid  programs 
for  nurses  and  other  health  workers.  It 
will  provide  funds  for  new  classrooms 
and  permit  greater  emphasis  on  the  de- 
velopment of  research  facilities. 

More  resources  are  desperately  needed 
today  to  guarantee  our  children  the  best 
health  care  our  Nation  can  provide.  I 
urge  favorable  action  by  Congress  on 
these  important  proposals. 
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President's  Message  on  Health 


HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

OF    KENTtrCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  6.  1968 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  conunend  the  President  for  his 


Meaningful  Progress  in  a  Program  To 
Help  People  Help  Themselves 

HON.  JAMeThARVEY 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  6,  1968 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  great  deal  of  pride  that  I  am  happy 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  all  Members 
a  recent  article  which  appeared  in  the 
publication  called  Michigan  Challenge, 
February  1968  edition.  The  author  is 
Robert  H.  Albert,  dynamic  general 
manager  of  the  Greater  Saginaw.  Mich., 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Saginaw,  of 
course,  is  the  largest  city  in  Michigan's 
Eighth  District  which  I  am  privileged  to 
represent  in  Congress. 

We  have  often  talked  of  involving  busi- 
ness in  the  domestic  programs  that  con- 
front our  Nation.  The  business  leader- 
ship, as  Mr.  Albert  emphasizes  through- 
out his  story,  really  does  care  in  Saginaw, 
Mich. 

As  Mr.  Albert  wrote: 

It  cares  about  total  community  develop- 
ment: about  human  resources;  and  human 
rights  and  development. 

The  human  development  program  in 
the  Saginaw  Chamber  is  headed  by  Bur- 
rows Morley,  an  outstanding  citizen  and 
native  of  Saginaw. 

The  work  of  this  program  centers  on 
five  special  committees  which  include 
job  training,  placement,  and  technical 
education:  housing,  finance,  and  con- 
struction: education;  community  i-ela- 
tions;  and  recreation. 

This  program  involves  a  great  many 
fine  and  dedicated  citizens.  It  is  through 
local  involvement  that  such  a  human 
development  committee  can  truly  func- 
tion and  will  continue  to  develop  and 
provide  meaningful  results. 

Permit  me  to  insert  at  this  time  the 
entire  article  by  Mr.  Albert  which  was 
entitled  "Joint  Committees  Prove  Help- 
ful in  Saginaw '; 

Joint  CoMMrrxEEs  Prove  Helpful  in 
Saginaw 
<By  Robert  H.  Albert.  C.C.E.,  general  man- 
ager. Greater  Saginaw  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce ) 

The  business  leadership  of  the  Greater 
Saginaw  Chamber  of  Commerce  does  care! 
It  cares  about  total  conununlty  development 
.  .  .  about  human  resources  .  .  .  and  human 
rights   and   development.   This   was    visibly 


demonstrated  when  in  early  1966  they  de- 
feSed  a  program  of  work  that  would  insure 
the  orderly  growth  and  development  of  this 
entire  area.  One  major  item  In  this  program 
of  work  was  "giving  leadership  and  direction 
in  the  field  of  human  development. 

The  business  leadership  was  not  prompted 
or  directed  by  any  outside  sources  to  get 
active  in  the  field  of  human  development. 
Businessmen  did  it  because  they  real^e  that 
any  progressive  community  must  use  aU  te 
resources  if  that  community  is  to  continue 
to  prosper  and  grow. 

The  Greater  Saginaw  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce through  its  Human  De;'«»°P"J^"^^^'l",^; 
mittee  has  declared  open  housing  In  the 
Oreater  Saginaw  Area.  This  is  now  a  recog- 
S  fact^ur  comnuttees  have  worked  to 
see  that  this  is  a  reality. 

The  human  development  program  in  the 
Sagfnaw  Chamber  is  headed  by  Burrows 
Morlev  Past  President  of  the  Greater  Sagi- 
naw Chamber  of  commerce  and  President  of 
Moriey  Brothers.  Mr.  Morley  has  Ave  special 
cornmlttees  functioning  under  his  leadership 
in  the  field  of  human  development.  Each  of 
thes^  committees  have  cochalrmen  with  one 
belM  white  and  one  a  negro.  This  dual  shar- 
ing of  responsibility  has  worked  very  well 
in  the  Saginaw  area.  Tr«tn- 

These  special  committees  are:  Job  Tram 
rng  Placement  &  Technical  Educatxon:  Hoi,s- 
Tng    Finance  and  Construction;  Education, 
community  Relations:  and  Recreation 
""T^e  Job  Training.  Placement  d-  Techn.col 
Education  Com7nittee  has  been  especially  ac- 
tive in  the  areas  of  employment  and  up-grad- 
ng   of   current   employees.   This   committee 
Dlaced  26  "Unemployable  unemployed     peo 
Se  of  minority  groups  In  gainful  emplov^e^^ 
last  vear    Thev  found  gainful  summer  em- 
Sment  f^  i,447  youths  hetw-een  the  ages 
of   16-21.  Of  this  total  number,  277  repre 
sented  minority  groups.  t,„„nt 

They  have  worked  for  the  establishment 
of  an^utstandlng  te«^bnlcal  training   cen- 
ter   A  thorough  survey  report  on  this  sub 
^t  will  be  available  to  the  community  to 
the  very  near  future.  The  members  of  this 
coLnlUee  have  done  a  lot  of  coun^elltog 
with  unemployed  people  and  with  those  ai- 
«ad7  employed  but  wanting  to  advance  in 
hi^  chS  profession.  This  has  been  well 
accepted  and  of  benefit  to  the  people  in- 
vo?v^    The   co-chairmen   of   this   commlt- 
IS    Stanle?    M.   Jurrens    (Divisional    Man- 
aTer  ^    Consumers    Power    Company    and 
pfesldent    Elect    of    the    Grea^r    S^w 
Chamber  of   Commerce)    and  V.  D.  Kouen 
VSlgan    Employment   Security    Commls- 
sl^nrspeak  before  many  Industrial,  business 
and  allied  groups  "rglng  those  present  to 
review   the   work    being   done   by   m^^orlty 
group  members   to   see   If  they   merit   up- 
Ir^Slng    Other  members  of  this  committee 
include  labor  leaders,  clergymen,  educators. 
Lnd   industrialists.   I   serve  as   co-oi^toator 
and  secretary  to  the  special  committee 

The  most  current  project  of  this  com- 
mittee is  that  of  bringing  an  executive  of 
oip^tunltles  industrialization  Center  In- 
stitute (OI.C.)  of  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  to  Sag- 
inaw m  an  effort  to  get  a  similar  program 
surted  The  members  of  this  committee 
fl^t  became  enthused  about  the  OIC.  pro- 
gram  when  they  heard  Its  president,  the 
Lv.  Leon  H.  SuUUan.  at  last  years  annual 
meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
united  States.  One  meeting  on  this  has  al- 
readTbeen  held.  Sub-committees  are  ac- 
tively working  on  various  aspects  of  the  pro- 
^m  to  we  if  It  can  be  Implemented  here 

In  Saginaw.  _,  , 

Co-chairmen  of  the  H"'^"/' Z^'Lr^.ff  «"'* 
Construction  Committee  are  A.  W.  Irish  (In- 
su^nce)  and  Charles  L.  Davis  (City  Reloca- 
tlon  Officer).  Serving  with  them  are  vice 
presidents  of  all  financial  institutions,  mem- 
bers of  the  clergy,  teachers,  housewives,  real- 
tors and  heads  of  construction  firms. 
This  committee  has  been  especially  ac- 
tive in  finding  rentals  and  houses  for  sale 


for  members  of  the  minority  race.  They  have 
successfully  handled  every  «qy«*  t**^*  ^,f 
been  made  of  them.  This  has  Involved  call- 
ing on  people  in  a  certain  nelghbortiood  to 
explain  ^why  they  should  be  good  citizens 
and  neighbors  and  accept  members  of  the 
Xorlty  race  In  their  area  If  this  minority 
pereon  Is  financially  able  to  live  there^  They 
are  studying  the  Planner  House  method  of 
Indianapolis.  Ind..  which  Is  a  self-help  pro- 
gram foV  building  new  homes.  This  w  U  be 
lone  by  blocks  or  areas  here  in  Saginaw. 
This  committee  has  also  developed  a  pro- 
gram known  as  LIFE  (Loan  Ihiprovement 
Ptmd  Enterprise)  to  help  remodel  or  repair 
homes.  The  LIFE  program  Is: 

Purpose:  A  revolving  credit  fund  to  be 
used  by  individuals  to  improve  real  estate 
where  such  loans  cannot  be  secured  through 
The  usual  bank  or  saving  and  loan  sources 
These  loans  will  be  provided  at  Interest  rates 
comp.-.n.ble  to  current  lending  rates,  but  the 
repayment  period  will  be  substantially  In 
excess  of  that   set   currently  for   home   Im- 

P'riffE  woum  be  a  $50,000.00  to  $200,000,00 
revolving  loan  fund  ...  not  a  gift  .  .  .  from 
which  several  properties  might  be  improved. 
2  The  money  will  come  from  interested 
individuals.  Trust  Funds,  Foundations,  etc  . 
who  desire  community  improvement  ■••»«}» 
who  believe  in  local  handling  of  local  prob- 

'^T^Part  of  the  donated  funds  would  be  used 
for  administration.  Loans  rnd  interest  re- 
payments to  the  fund  would  be  usert  for  the 
administration  of  the  program  and  further 
loans  as  they  are  required  and  needed 

4  ThU  program  would  be  governed  by  a 
Board  of  Trustees  approved  by  the  Greater 
Saginaw  Chamber  of  Commerce  Board  of  Ui- 

^%  A  Loan  Review  Board  would  approve 
loan  requests  based  on  the  knowledge  of 
people  rather  than  credit.  Assistance  of  fi- 
nancial institutions  as  advisors  to  this  Board 
would  be  needed. 

6  No  loans  would  be  made  merely  to  pro- 
vide equity  in  real  estate  nor  to  consolidate 

d?bts.  J  J  V, 

7  A  program  such  as  LIFE  is  needed  be- 
cause many  loans  requested  for  home  Im- 
provement will  be  decUned  at  all  financial 
institutions  due  to:  low  Income;  heavy  debts; 
substantial  family  needs:  small  home  equity; 
loan  request  too  great  In  consideration  of 
these  and  other  factors,  A  program  such  as 
LIFE  win  be  able  to  be  more  fiexible  in  evalu- 
ating these  credit  factors. 

This  program  Is  being  studied  at  the  pres- 
ent time  and  will  be  Implemented  If  deemed 
necessary. 

The  Education  Committee  Is  composed  pri- 
marily of  business  and  Industrial  leaders, 
educators,  and  housewives.  Co-chairmen  are 
Arthur  L.  Lauer  (Wlckes  Corporation)  and 
Mrs.  Mary  Peoples  ( housewife) . 

This  group  has  compiled  resource  material 
on  all  educational  programs  in  the  Greater 
Saginaw  Area.  They  are  working  with  the 
READ  program  officials  to  see  that  this  pro- 
gram is  continued  and  expanded.  They  visit 
schools  of  the  area  and  meet  vsrlth  various 
groups  In  field  of  education. 

The  Education  Committee  has  worked  with 
the  communltv  school  concept:  studied  the 
drop-out  problem  as  well  as  adult  and  pre- 
school educational  programs.  They  work 
closely  with  the  child  development  centers 
of  the  county.  During  the  past  year  they 
acted  as  co-sponsors  of  a  large  public  meet- 
ing on  "Meet  your  School  Board  Candidate." 
Presently,  great  emphasis  is  being  placed 

on: 

1.  Encouraging   parental   participation   in 

the  field  of  education. 

2.  Co-ordinator  of  all  existing  programs. 

3.  Studying  reduction  of  class  loads. 

4.  Creating  a  deeper  understanding  of  In- 
dustrial and  business  requests  in  the  field  of 
education.  , 

WiUlam  H.  Palmer  (Greater  Saginaw 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Past  President  and 
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President  of  Reid  Paper  Company)  along  with 
Mrs  Robert  Taylor  (housewife)  serve  as  co- 
chairmen  of  our  Community  Relations  Com- 
mittee They  have  had  area  meetings  with 
minority  groups  to  study  and  take  acOon  on 
community  needs.  They  have  met  vrtth  law 
enforcement  agencies  to  discuss  forward- 
looking  programs.  They  have,  for  the  past 
two  years,  maintained  a  meaningful  dialogue 
with  all  people  of  this  area. 

Our  Recreation  Committee  has  studied 
recreational  and  leisure  time  needs  for  the 
entire  community.  They  have  urged  the  es- 
tablishment of  additional  playground  areas 
where  needed.  Dances,  especially  for  children 
of  minority  race,  have  been  held.  Proceeds 
from  these  dances  were  donated  to  the  Negro 
college  fund  drive.  Cochalrmen  of  this  com- 
mittee are  Warren  Breithaupt  (Executive  Di- 
rector. YMCA)  and  Ruben  Daniels.  (Director 
of  the  First  Ward  Community  Center) .  Other 
members  of  this  committee  are  businessmen, 
social  workers  and  housewives. 

Our  Human  Development  Committee 
works  very  closely  with  Mayor  Henry  G. 
Marsh  (one  of  Michigan's  three  Negro 
mayors),  the  City  Council  and  other  govern- 
mental agencies.  In  this  entire  field  of  Hu- 
man Development,  the  Chamber's  Commit- 
tee is  serving  as  the  local  coordinating  agency 
for  dissemination  of  Information  concerning 
all  phases  of  human  development.  By  doing 
this  no  person's  request  for  Information  Is 
ever  denied.  If  our  own  committee  cannot 
solve  the  problem  it  is  referred  to  the  proper 
agency  or  individual. 

We  feel  that  the  program  of  the  Greater 
Saginaw  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  been 
highly  successful  because  of  the  Involvement 
and  commitment  of  all  the  people  of  this  en- 
tire area.  We  do  have  meaningful  discussions 
and  take  action  when  It  Is  deemed  advisable. 
All  members  are  brought  In  for  the  original 
planning  so  that  all  have  an  active  role  In 
decision  making. 


Health  Manpower  Act  of  1968 

HON.  PATSY  T.  MINK 

OF  HAWAII 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  6.  1968 
Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  4. 
1968  President  Johnson  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress his  message  on  health  in  America. 
One  of  the  major  national  health  goals 
outlined  in  the  message  was  the  meetmg 
of  the  urgent  need  for  more  doctors, 
nurses  and  other  health  workers  The 
President  pointed  out  that  recent  legis- 
lation has  substantially  increased  the 
number  of  health  personnel  currenUy 
being  trained.  He  then  went  on  to  say: 

This  rate  of  progress  Is  encouraging.  But 
our  increasing  population  and  the  demand 
for  more  and  better  health  care  swell  the 
need  for  doctors,  health  professlonaU  and 
other  medical  workers.  *^,_ 

Yet  we  lack  the  capacity  to  train  today 
those  who  must  serve  us  tomorrow. 

To  help  remedy  this  situation,  the 
President  proposed  the  Health  Manpower 
Act  of  1968.  This  act.  if  enacted,  will 
extend  and  strengthen  several  ongoing 
programs  of  training  for  doctors,  nurses, 
dentists,  and  other  health  personnel.  Iii- 
cluded  are  provisions  for  student  assist- 
ance, construction  of  training  facilities, 
and  curriculum  development.  ^  ..  . 
I  am  especially  pleased  to  note  that 
the  act  specifically  includes  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  for  par- 
ticipation in  the  nurse  training  program. 
The  health  needs  of  the  people  of  the 
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tnist  territory  are  extreme,  and  among 
the  most  urgent  of  those  needs  is  an  In- 
creased number  of  trained  nurses  serving 
this  area. 

I  urge  prompt  and  favorable  consider- 
ation of  this  legislation. 


ArmeniaB  Martyr's  Day 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

or    NirW    JEBSST 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  6.  1968 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in- 
troduced a  joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  24th  day 
of  April,  each  year,  as  Armenian  Martyr's 
Day. 

In  order  that  all  Members  may  become 
acquamted  with  the  background  for  the 
Introduction  of  such  a  resolution.  I 
should  like  to  review  briefly  some  of  the 
sufterln&s  of  this  ancient  people  and  why 
the  suiferings  of  the  Armenian  people 
should  always  be  kept  green  in  our 
memory. 

Mr.  Speaker,  historic  Armenia  was 
overrun  by  the  Turks  early  in  the  16th 
century  and  from  then  on  most  of  the 
Armenian  people  were  subjected  to  the 
oppressive  rule  of  their  alien  overlords. 
From  about  1515  on  they  lived  under  Ot- 
toman sultants  and  endured  indescrib- 
able hardships,  often  compounded  with 
deportations  and  massacres.  They  lived 
as  something  less  than  second-class  sub- 
jects in  the  Ottoman  empire  and  were 
subjected  to  a  long  list  of  discrimina- 
tions and  injustices.  They  had  no  redress 
from  all  these  wrongs,  and  they  were 
helpless  against  their  powerful  oppres- 
sors. More  than  once  they  thought  of 
revolting,  but  their  situation  being  hope- 
less, they  knew  that  any  such  move  would 
have  no  chance  of  success.  At  times,  as  in 
the  1890's.  the  Government  suspected 
some  such  move  and  then  carried  on 
massacres  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
in  which  more  than  1.000.000  Armenians 
lost  their  lives.  These  bloody  events  cre- 
ated a  tense  situation  in  which  Ar- 
menians did  not  feel  safe,  and  this  un- 
happy situation  persisted  up  to  the  out- 
break of  World  War  I  in  1914. 

Early  in  that  war  the  Turks  were 
determined  to  carry  out  their  design  of 
eliminating  all  Armenian  elements  In 
the  country,  and  they  set  upon  that 
deadly  task  early  in  1915,  knowing  that 
no  outside  power  could  Intervene  in 
their  doings  during  the  vslt,  and  con- 
fident that  they  could  conceal  it  from 
the  outside  world,  they  began  with  mass 
arrests  and  imprisormients  of  many 
thousand  Armenian  leaders  on  April  24. 
Soon  began  general  deportations  of  all 
Armenians  from  their  homes  to  distant 
and  desolate  deserts  of  Syria  and  Iraq. 
Then  came  the  order  for  general  mas- 
sacres of  all.  irrespective  of  age  and  sex. 
which  was  carried  out  under  most  brutal 
and  cruel  circumstances.  By  this  inhu- 
man measure  more  than  J.OOQ.OOO  Ar- 
menians were  done  to  death;  between 
200.000  and  300,000  Armenians— mostly 
boys  and  girls  between  ages  8  to  12 — were 
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taken  Into  Turkish  homes  as  servants, 
while  several  hundred  thourand  lucky 
ones  managed  to  escape  massacre  by 
successfully  fleeing  the  country.  In  less 
than  6  months  the  entire  Armenian  pop- 
ulation of  Turkey,  numbering  close  to 
2.000.000,  ceased  to  exist.  Armenians  were 
thus  eliminated  and  uprooted  from  their 
historic  homeland  by  a  measure  which 
constitutes  first  genocide  in  modem  his- 
toric homeland  by  a  measure  which  con- 
stitutes first  genocide  in  modern  his- 
tory. Today  there  may  be  some  Arme- 
nians in  the  Turkish-held  portion  of  his- 
toric Armenia,  bit  in  the  course  of  the 
last  half  century  they  have  lost  their 
identity  and  are  not  aware  of  their 
origin.  They  may  not  even  be  aware  of 
the  sad  lot  that  feU  to  their  forebears 
in  the  tragic  year  of  1915. 

This  wholesale  massacre,  culminating 
in  the  uprooting  of  the  Armenian  peo- 
ple from  their  homeland,  began  on 
April  24  1915.  and  that  day  is  marked 
in  the  annals  of  Armenian  history  as 
Armenian  Martyr's  Day. 
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Faraiert  Are  Fall  Guys 


Mary  Lynne  Donohae  Awarded  Yoan« 
Aoierican  Medal  for  Service 


HON.  WILUAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  6,  1968 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  with  great  pleasure  and 
pride  that  I  received  word  yesterday  of 
the  selection  of  a  Sixth  District  resident. 
Mary  Lynne  Donohue  of  Sheboygan, 
Wis.,  to  receive  the  Young  American 
Medal  for  Service.  Young  people  today 
face  a  world  of  turmoil  and  imcertalnty. 
They  are  often  accused  of  not  contribut- 
ing responsibly  to  the  welfare  of  Amer- 
ica. Mary  Lynne's  service  to  Sheboygan 
and  the  country  is  Indicative  of  young 
men  and  women  across  this  Nation  who 
are  dedicated  to  making  a  better  Amer- 
ica for  all. 

Mary  Lynne  is  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Eugene  Donohue.  of  Sheboy- 
gan. As  president  of  the  Sheboygan  As- 
sociation of  Youth,  she  directed  more 
than  1.000  youths  in  fundraislng  proj- 
ects for  the  USO.  the  March  of  Dimes 
and  Muscular  Dystrophy,  and  in  other 
endeavors,  such  as  a  Christmas  party  for 
60  children  in  the  Headstart  program. 

She  also  served  as  a  member  of  the 
steering  committee  of  the  Sheboygan 
Human  Rights  Association,  which  spon- 
sored lectures  by  leaders  in  the  area  of 
human  rights,  and  she  recruited  volun- 
teers for  Headstart. 

Mary  Lynne  finished  in  the  top  5  per- 
cent of  her  class  at  Sheboygan  North 
High  School,  where  she  was  a  leader  in 
many  activities.  Including  dramatics,  de- 
bate, f orensics,  student  government,  and 
publications.  She  now  attends  Lawrence 
University  In  Appleton.  Wis. 

I  know  my  colleagues.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Join  me  in  saluting  Mary  Lynne  for  her 
-  outstanding   accomplishments   and   the 
receipt  of  this  mosi  deserved  award. 


HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  6,  1968 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's recent  farm  message  for  1968  con- 
tained nothing  new  or  hopeful. 

His  seven-point  plan  to  bring  new 
prosperity  to  rural  America"  Is,  primar- 
ily, a  rehash  of  existing  programs. 

Once  again.,  it  appears  the  farmer  is 
the  outcast  of  the  Great  Society. 

On  March  7,  the  Topeka,  Kans..  Dally 
Capital  editorially  summarized  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Johnson  administration's  farm 
policies.  I  commend  the  editorial  to  my 
colleagues,  as  follows: 

PAKMiau  Akb  Fall  Oirrs 
American  farmers,  the  forgotten  men  un- 
der  the   Johnson,  administration,    recognize 
LBJ's  new  proposed  farm  program  for  what  It 
really  Is,  a  bid  for  their  votes  next  fall. 

Even  In  his  message  to  Congress,  the  Demo- 
cratic President  admiUed  little  has  been 
done  to  help  farmers  and  raise  farm  prices 
during  his  tenure  and  in  recent  years.  He 
pointed  out  what  farmers  know  all  too  well, 
that  they  are  not  sharing  fairly  in  American 
prosperity. 

■While  retail  food  prices  have  risen  in  re- 
cent years."  the  President  said,  "the  prices 
the  farmer  receives  have  actually  declined  9 
per  cent  in  the  past  two  decades." 

Mr.  Johnson  and  Agriculture  Secretary 
OrvUle  L.  Freeman  put  a  bright  new  wrapper 
on  the  package  they  offered  and  called  It  a 
national  food  bank.  Under  it.  the  government 
would  buy  commodities  and  store  them,  re- 
leasing food  in  times  of  shortage  and — al- 
though Freeman  did  not  so  specify — with- 
holding them  to  help  steady  farm  prices  in 
times  of  surplus. 

This  proposal  differs  from  current  surplus 
storage  policy  in  that  the  government  would 
actually  buy  commodities.  Under  the  present 
plan  the  government  lends  farmers  money 
on  specified  food  surpluses,  pays  to  have  the 
food  stored,  but  takes  possession  only  If  the 
farmer  defaults  on  the  loan.  Moreover,  as 
Freeman  said,  present  law  requires  the  gov- 
ernment to  sell  such  commodities  when  pos- 
sible. 

The  new  law  would  permit  the  government. 
Freeman  said,  to  buy  outright,  hold  in  stor- 
age and  sell  or  release  when  considered  most 
desirable,  not  merely  at  tSie  first  opportunity. 
The  Johnson-Freeman  proposal,  timed  as 
it  was,  provoked  a  full-scale  debate  on  farm 
policy  with  the  Republicans  before  next  No- 
vember's election. 

Because  there  is  no  absolute  necessity  for 
action  this  year.  Sen.  Allen  J.  Ellender, 
D-La.,  of  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee, 
said  he  saw  "no  chance"  this  Congress  would 
pass  an  extension  of  price-support  programs 
although  he  plans  hearings  in  April. 

The  present  four-year  programs  to  control 
acreage  and  subsidize  farm  Income  for 
wheat,  feed  grains  and  cotton  won't  expire 
untU  1969 — but  next  year  Isn't  an  election 
year  and  this  year  is. 

One  administration  official  conceded  the 
government  won't  need  a  poet-1969  measure 
on  the  books  untU  June  of  next  year,  when 
It  would  have  to  announce  allowable  acre- 
age for  the  1970  winter  wheat  crop  to  be 
planted  that  fall. 

But  administration  Democrats  evidently 
believe  they  can  win  needed  votes  from 
profit-hungry  farmers  next  November 
through  congressional  airing  of  the  Issues 
even  if  there  is  no  final  action. 

Voicing  the  opinion  of  many  farmers. 
Rep.  Odin  Langen,  R-Minn.,  chairman  of  the 
GOP  House  task  force  on  agriculture,  said 
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the  administration  programs  "have  pushed 
rural  America  to  the  brink  of  catastrophe 
(and)    contributed   measurably  to  the 
current  price  decline  on  the  farm." 

It's  too  bad  that  merely  debating  farm 
programs  doesn't  put  money  in  the  farmer's 
Jeans. 

Panama  Canal  Modernization 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or    PENMSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  6.  1968 
Mr  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States  and  Panania, 
in  June  1967  after  3  years  of  diplomatic 
discussions,  announced  the  completion  of 
negotiations  for  three  proposed  new 
Panama  Canal  treaties.  The  most  star- 
tling provisions  of  these  agreements  call 
for  the  following: 

First.  The  abrogation  of  the  190J 
treaty  with  Panama  under  which  the 
United  States  acquired  the  grant  of  au 
the  rights,  powers,  and  authority  of  sov- 
ereignty in  perpetuity,  the  ownership  of 
aU  privately  owned  land  and  property  in 
the  Canal  Zone  by  means  of  purchases 
from  individual  owners,  and  the  Panama 
Canal  was  constructed  and  has  been  sub- 
sequently maintained,  operated,  sani- 
tated, and  protected;  and 

Second.  The  participation  by  Panama 
in  the  management  and  defense  of  the 

canal;  and  .      *    n„ 

Third.  The  eventual  surrender  to  Pa- 
nama, without  any  compensation  what- 
ever of  the  existing  canal  and/or  any 
new  canal  that  may  be  constructed  to 
replace  it.  either  in  the  zone  territory  or 
in  the  Republic  of  Panama. 

These  proposed  treaties  have  not  yet 
been  signed  by  the  respective  Chief  Exec- 
utives, or  transmitted  either  to  the  U.S. 
Senate  or  to  the  National  Assembly  of 
Panama  for  ratification.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  cloak  of  secrecy  that  has  covered 
them  In  the  United  States,  as  the  result 
of  the  journalistic  Initiative  and  skUl  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  their  texts  were 
obtained  on  the  Isthmus  and  pubUshed. 
They  were  reprinted  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  July  17,  21,  and  27, 
1967   in  addresses  to  the  Senate  by  the 
able  and  scholarly  senior  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  LMr.  Thurmond]. 

The  adverse  reactions  to  their  provi- 
sions were  immediate  and  strong.  In  the 
United  States,  some  150  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  of  both  politi- 
cal parties,  introduced  or  supported  reso- 
lutions opposing  the  projected  surrender 
at  Panama  as  violative  of  article  IV,  sec- 
tion 3,  clause  2  of  the  U.S.  Constitution 
and  for  other  reasoi-is.  Also,  there  was 
formed  in  the  United  States  the  Ameri- 
can Emergency  Committee  for  the  Pana- 
ma Canal,  under  the  joint  chairmanship 
of  former  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Charles 
Edison  and  former  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  Spruille  Braden.  to  oppose  the  pro- 
posed  giveaway   of   U.S.   territory   and 

property.  ...     i.  j, 

In  Panama,  the  treaties  were  heatedly 
attacked  by  critics  and  generally  repu- 
diated by  the  mass  of  the  people  for  not 
having  granted  enough. 

The  resulting  indefinite  blocking  of 
these  m-advised  treaties  cleared  the  way 
for  positive  action  toward  securing  a 
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commonsense  program  for  the  major  in- 
crease of  capacity  and  operational  im- 
provement of  the  existing  high-level  lake 
and    lock-type    canal.    This    Program, 
which  enables  the  maximum  utilization 
of  all  work  so  far  accomplished,  was 
developed  in  the  Panama  Canal  organi- 
zation as  the  result  of  World  War  n  ex- 
perience. Moreover.  It  is  strongly  sup- 
ported by  experienced,  independent  en- 
gineers and  other  canal  experts,  includ- 
ing nuclear  warfare  authorities  in  and 
out  of  Government  service,  who  cannot 
be    misled    or     beguiled    by    specious 
propaganda.  „      ,.       t 

Such  modernization,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  stress,  does  not  require  the 
negotiation  of  a  new  treaty  with  Panama, 
which  aspect  is  a  major  consideration 
and    should   be    controlling.    Moreover, 
$76,357,405  was  expended  in  the  thira 
locks  project  for  Increased  canal  faciu- 
ties  before  construction  on  it  was  sus- 
pended   and   an   estimated    $81,257,097 
will  have  been  expended  on  the  enlarge- 
ment of  GaUlard  Cut  when  this  work  Is 
completed  in  1971.  These  expenditures  on 
the  existing  canal,  which  total  more  than 
$157  000  000  are  major  commitments  lor 
the  canal's  modernization— too  large  to 

be  ignored.  .  ,.  j        ■, 

Accordingly,  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Louisiana  [Mr- Rarick  and 
I  introduced  companion  bills,  H.K.  i4i  <» 
and  H.R.  13834.  to  provide  for  the  long 
overdue  and  urgentiy  needed  major  canal 
improvements.  These,  if  made,  would 
take  care  of  increased  traffic  needs  for 
the  indefinite  future  and  provide  the 
best  solution  at  the  least  cost,  all  with- 
out diplomatic  involvement. 

In  line  with  customary  procedure,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
[Mr  Garmatz]  referred  the  Indicated 
bUls'  to  Hon.  Robert  B.  Anderson,  chair- 
man of  the  current  Atlantic-Pacific  In- 
teroceanic  Sea-Level  Canal  Study  Com- 
mission under  PubUc  Law  88-609  for  an 
expression  of  his  views. 

As  Chairman  Anderson's  comments 
were  of  such  nature  as  to  require  com- 
ments from  me,  I  analyzed  their  features 
and  fallacies  at  length  in  my  letter  of 
February  6,  1968.  to  Chairman  Garmatz. 
Because  of  the  relevance  of  the  legisla- 
tive history  of  Public  Law  88-609  to  the 
overall  subject,  attention  is  invited  to 
two  addresses  by  me  in  the  Congression- 
al Records  of  April  1  and  July  29,  1965, 
on  the  "Interoceanic  Canal  Problem:  In- 
quiry or  Coverup?"  See  House  Docu- 
ment No.  474,  89th  Congress,  pages  428 

and  453.  ,     .    .      * 

Mr  Speaker,  I  would  like  also  to  mvite 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  gross  V.S. 
investment  in  the  acquisition  of  the 
Canal  Zone,  the  construction  of  the  canal 
and  its  subsequent  maintenance,  opera- 
tion sanitation,  and  protection  from  1904 
to  June  30,  1966.  was  $1,951,600,000. 
When  to  this  figure  are  added  the  costs 
of  defense  the  grand  total  investment  of 
the  United  States  for  the  same  period 
becomes  $4,899,051,000,  which  sum  was 
wholly  furnished  by  the  taxpayers  of  our 

country.  ,  ..    ■     .« 

Again.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  most  signifi- 
cant that,  during  hearings  on  January 
16  1968,  held  in  the  Canal  Zone  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  the  Panama  Canal  of 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
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Fisheries,  the  Indicated  bills  were  sup- 
ported by  Canal  Zone  AFL-CIO  labor 
unions.  In  a  statement  to  this  body  on 
January  30,  1968,  I  discussed  those  bills 
and  quoted  the  January  16  testimony  of 
Louis  S.   Damlanl,   the   head   of   these 

unions.  ... 

In  order  that  the  Congress,  responsible 
officials  of  the  executive  department  and 
the  Nation  at  large  may  be  fuUy  in- 
formed in  the  premises,  I  quote  the  en- 
tire recent  exchange  of  letters  on  this 
subject  as  follows: 

Atlantic-Pacific  Interoceanic 

Canal  Study  Commission, 
Washinglon.  D.C.,  November  24.  1967. 
Hon.  Edward  A.  Garmatz, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  1.  This  is  in  reply  to 
your  request  for  my  views  on  H.R.  13834.  90th 
Congress,  a  bill  "To  provide  for  the  increase 
of  capacity  and  improvement  of  operations  of 
the  Panama  Canal,  and  for  other  purposes." 

2  The  bill  would  authorize  the  Governor 
of  the  Canal  Zone,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  to  complete  the 
third  set  of  locks  for  the  Panama  Canal  au- 
thorized by  the  76th  Congress  in  1939  and  to 
eliminate  the  Pedro  Miguel  Locks  by  con- 
solidation of  all  Pacific  locks  near  Mlraflores. 
The  bill  authorizes  a  total  expenditure  of 
$850  million  and  provides  for  a  -Panama 
Canal  Advisory  and  Inspection  Board"  to 
supervise  the  design  and  construction  of  the 
Improvements. 

3  Public  Law  88-609.  which  authorized  the 
appointment   of   the   Atlantic-Pacific   Inter- 
oceanic  Canal   Study   Commission,   directed 
that  it  determine  "the  feasibility  of.  and  the 
most  suitable  site  for.  the  construction  of  a 
sea  level  canal  connecting  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans;  the  best  means  of  construct- 
ing such  a  canal,  whether  by  conventional  or 
nuclear  excavation,  and  the  estimated  cost 
thereof  "  The  other  members  of   the  Com- 
mission and  I  agreed  at  the  outset  of  our 
investigation   that   a   necessary  step   in   the 
determination  of  the  feasibility  of  a  sea-level 
canal  would  be  an  examlnaUon  of  the  cost 
and  effectiveness  of  meeting  future  canal  ca- 
pacity requirements  through  improvements 
to   the   existing    lock   canal.   Our   intent   to 
make  this  comparison  has  been  reported  in 
our  annual  reports  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  In  1966  and  1967. 

4  Third  locks  1200  feet  long,  140  feet  wide, 
and  45  feet  deep  would  not  accommodate  the 
modern  angle-deck  aircraft  carriers  of  the 
U  S  Navy.  Neither  would  they  accommodate 
the  ever  increasing  numbers  of  commercial 
ships  with  drafu  greater  than  45  feet.  It 
would  be  highly  desirable  to  redesign  the 
new  locks  to  make  them  considerably  larger. 
Our  preliminary  esUmate  of  costs,  based 
upon  locks  1500  feet  long,  200  feet  wide,  and 
50  feet  deep  are  as  follows: 

a.  Clearing  relocations $27,000,000 

b.  Construction  of  a  third 
lane  of  oversize  locks  on 
each  end  of  the  canal, 
elimination  of  the  Pedro 
Miguel  Locks,  and  con- 
struction of  the  Terminal 
Lake  and  new  consoll- 
dated  locks  at  Mlraflores.       729,  000.  000 

c.  Widening  and  deepening 
the  useable  channel 
throughout  the  canal  and 
its   approaches $199,000,000 

d.  Construction  of  pumping 
facilities  to  provide  ade- 
quate water  for  forecast 
canal  transits 6,  000,  000 

e.  Highways,  operating  facili- 
ties, anchorages,  mooring 
f^llltlcs.  etc!.. —         49,  000,  000 


Total 1,010.000,000 
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Another  alternative  betng  studied.  Involv- 
ing lock*  60  feet  deep,  would  increaae  the 
total  coet  to  about  $1.3  btlUon. 

5  The  addition  of  a  third  lane  of  locka  to 
the  Panama  Canal  would  Increase  lt«  capacity 
approximately  50  per  cent.  It  Is  probable  that 
thU  additional  capacity  would  meet  the  ex- 
pected demand  for  transits  through  the  end 
of  this  century.  However.  If  the  growth  in 
trafBc  through  the  canal  continue*  near  the 
rate  that  it  has  grown  throughout  the  years 
of  Its  existence,  far  more  than  a  50  per  cent 
increase  In  capacity  will  be  needed  soon 
afterward. 

6.  The  greatest  disadvantages  of  the  pres- 
ent lock  canal  are: 

a    Its  limited  capacity. 

b.  Its  requirement  for  a  large  operating 
stair  of  skilled  personnel  and  lU  high  oper- 
ating costs. 

c.  Ita  vulnerability  to  sabotage  or  military 

attack. 

7  Construction  of  a  third  set  of  locks 
would  temporarily  solve  the  capacity  prob- 
lem but  would  increase  the  requirement  for 
operating  sUff  and  further  add  to  operating 
coeta  by  necessitating  the  piunplng  of  mU- 
llons  of  gallons  of  sea  water  for  lockages.  It 
would  leave  unchanged  the  vulnerability  of 
locks,  dams,  and  power  supply  which  make 
the  present' canal  extremely  difficult  to  de- 
fend from  sabotage  or  surprise  attack. 

8  The  minimum  sea-level  canal  under  con- 
sideration by  this  Commission  would  have  a 
usable  channel  depth  of  60  feet  and  a  wldto 
of  600  feet.  Its  capacity  would  be  at  least  400 
per  cent  greater  than  that  of  the  existing 
Panama  Canal.  The  cost  of  constr\ictlon  of 
such  a  canal  was  estimated  to  be  $2.2  billion 
In  the  1947  studies  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress Our  own  estimates  are  yet  Incomplete, 
but  our  preliminary  view  U  that  construc- 
tion of  this  canal  today  by  convenUonal 
means  would  cost  from  $2.5  to  $3  blUlon.  We 
will  have  a  more  accurate  estimate  as  our 
studies  progreas.  ,w.ii,„ 

9  We  are  also  InvesOgatlng  the  feasibility 
of  nuclear  canal  construction.  WhUe  the  feaa- 
IblUty  of  nuclear  canal  excavation  Is  yet  to 
be  established.  It  promises  a  wider,  deeper 
canal  for  less  than  $1  blUlon  in  Panam*  and 
for  approximately  $1.5  billion  In  Colombia. 

10  ThU  Co-nmlsslon  has  not  yet  deter- 
mined the  feaflblllty  of  a  sea-level  Isthmian 
canal  and  we  will  not  reach  a  finding  before 
1969  or  1970  We  could  eventually  conclude 
that  improvement  of  the  lock  canal  is  the 
best  course  of  action  for  the  United  Stotes. 
However,  the  potential  advantages  of  a  sea- 
level  canal  are  so  great  that  It  would  be 
premature  to  foreclose  Its  construction  before 
we  have  determined  Its  feasibility. 

11  For  the  reasons  stated  above.  I  rec- 
ommend aaglnst  favorable  consideration  of 
HJl.  13834  by  the  Congress. 

RespectfuUv  vours. 

ROBCST    B.    ANDEKSON. 

Chairman. 

FEBmuABT  6. 1968. 
Hon.  Edward  A.  Garmatz, 
cnairman.  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisherie*.  US.  Hotise  of  Representa- 
tives. Washington.  DC. 
Dea«  M«.  Chairman  :  Thank  you  for  send- 
ing me  a  copy  of   the  November  24.   1967. 
letter  of   Chairman  Robert  B. Anderson  of 
Atlantic-Pacific    Interoceanlc    Canal    Study 
Commission    expressing    his   views   on    H  R. 
13834.  a  bill  "To  provide  for  the  Increase  of 
capacity    and    improvement*   of    operation* 
of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

In  view  of  the  length  of  time  the  ciurent 
study  has  been  In  progress  and  the  oppor- 
tunity thus  afforded  for  it*  participants  to 
become  versed  in  the  subject.  It  Is  astonish- 
ing to  note  the  letter's  faUure,  to  comment 
on  certain  matters  of  fundamental  Impor- 
tance. Among  these  are  the  following: 

(1)  The  fact  that  under  currently  pro- 
posed treaties  any  new  canal  of  ao-cftlled 
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sea-level  design,  wheber  In  the  U.S. -owned 
Canal  Zone  territory  or  In  the  Republic  of 
Panama,  will  be  given  to  Panama,  and  with- 
out compensation;  and  any  such  new  treaty- 
canal  Is  to  be  paid  for  by  U.S.  taxpayers 
without  re-imbursement  and  to  become 
wholly  the  property  of  Panama  within  a 
generation. 

(2)  The  huge  Indemnity  incident  to  such 
"sea  level"  undertaking  with  resulting 
abandonment  of  the  existing  canal  and 
Panamanian  unemployment  that  would  In- 
evitably be  demanded  by  Panama,  which 
sums  would  have  to  be  added  to  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  such  project. 

(3)  The  fact  that  the  major  increase  of 
capacity  and  operational  improvement  of 
the  existing  Panama  Canal  under  H  R.  13834 
is  authorized  under  existing  treaty  pro- 
visions and  would  not  require  the  negotia- 
tion of  a  new  one.  which  facta  are  paramount 
considerations  altogether  ignored  by  Chair- 
man Anderson  and  his  negotiators 

(4)  The  fact  that  such  modernization 
guarantees  US.  sovereignty  over  the  Canal 
Zone  and  Canal  In  perpetuity  with  the  prac- 
tical assurance  of  perpetual  continuance  of 
Panama  as  a  free  and  Independent  country 
without  major  economic  upset  and  conse- 
quent demands. 

(5)  The  danger  of  massive  slides  In  any  sea 
level  project  In  the  Canal  Zone,  which  ex- 
perienced engineers  predict  would  result  in 
prolonged  "Interruption  to  traffic"  because 
of  the  greatly  increased  depth  of  excavation 
required  in  such  rte.^lgn  (Ho.  Rept.  No.  1960. 
86th  Congress,  p  5.  par.  16  and  Congressional 
Record.  Vol.  103,  Pt.  6  (May  29,  1957).  p. 
7932.) 

(6)  The  "very  high"  fixed  charges  Involved 
in  the  construction  of  a  sea  level  project  on 
the  Isthmus.  (Ho  Rept.  No.  1960,  86th  Con- 
gress p.  4.  par.  13.) 

(7)  The  fact  that  the  proposed  Anderson 
treaties  with  Panama  Ignore  the  1901  Hay- 
Pauncefote  Treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  and  the  1914-22  Thomson- 
Urrutla  Treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  Colombia,  the  last  granting  Important 
rights  and  privileges  to  Colombia  In  per- 
petuity for  the  use  of  the  existing  Panama 
Canal  and  Railroad. 

As  to  the  preceding  subparagraph  (7) .  It  Is 
inconceivable  that  the  Anderson  negotiating 
panel  was  not  fully  familiar  with  the  Hay- 
Pauncefote  and  Thomson-Urrutla  Treaties.  If 
they  did  know  about  them,  then  their  ac- 
tions constituted  an  attempted  fraud  and  de- 
ception on  the  Congress  and  the  American 
taxpayers,  which  neither  your  Committee  nor 
the  Congress  in  general  can  afford  to  Ignore. 
If  such  deception  was  practiced,  then  It  was 
in  line  with  Ambassador  Anderson's  persist- 
ent attempta  to  persuade  articulate  Republi- 
can Senators  not  to  express  any  views  on  the 
proposed  treaUes  before  they  were  officially 
sent  to  the  Senate. 

The  discussion  In  paragraph  3  of  the* 
Anderson  letter  regarding  Public  Law  88-609 
Is  definitely  misleading,  for  the  legislative 
history  of  this  1964  statute  clearly  reveals 
the  ex  parte  predetermination  behind  Its  en- 
actment (Ho.  Doc.  474.  89th  Congress,  pp 
428-516).  Moreover,  the  Indicated  law  was 
framed  to  prevent  consideration  of  any  other 
plan  than  that  authorized:  and  the  study  of 
any  other  plan  could  doubtless  be  enjoined 
In  the  courts. 

In  view  of  extensive  propaganda  of  Admin- 
istration origin  for  only  a  sea  level  project 
and  the  specific  provisions  of  recently  an- 
nounced new  treaties  with  Panama,  the 
statement  of  the  study  group's  "Intent  to 
make  (a)  comparison"  of  the  high  level  lake- 
lock  and  sea  level  types  is  ridiculous  as  well 
as  violative  of  the  Act.  and  can  only  serve  to 
confuse,  regardless  of  what  has  been  stated 
In  the  annual  reports  of  the  study  group.  I 
have  not  learned  of  any  competent,  experi- 
enced engineers  having  appeared  before  the 
panel  on  the  question  of  modifying  and  com- 
pleting the  Third  Locks  Project. 
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As  to  lock  dimensions  In  paragraph  4  of 
the  Anderson  letter,  the  following  facts 
should  be  observed: 

(1)  The  super-sized  vessels  now  In  exist- 
ence and  planned  for  the  transportation  ol 
nonperishable  cargo  were  designed  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  shipping  interests  to 
avoid  routing  such  vessels  through  the  canal 
and  paying  tolls. 

(2)  In  regard  to  modern  angle-deck  air- 
craft carriers,  the  Navy  long  ago  eliminated 
transit  of  the  Panama  Canal  as  a  military 
characteristic  in  the  design  of  large  war 
vessels 

(3)  The  Suez  Canal  Is  also  Insufficient  In 
capacity  to  accommodate  the  largest  ves- 
sels, both  commercial  and  naval. 

(4)  Lock  dimensions  of  1500'  x  200'  x  50' 
were  recommended  In  the  1947  Report  of  the 
Governor  of  the  Panama  Canal  un  ler  Public 
Law  280,  79th  Congress,  at  the  time  of  a 
massive  propaganda  campaign  for  a  sea  level 
project  In  the  Canal  Zone  as  being  "dictated" 
by  new  weapon  dangers,  and  such  lock  di- 
mensions coupled  with  maximum  security 
features  for  the  high  level  canal  served  to 
place  the  two  type*  In  the  same  cost  category ; 
$2  307.686,000  for  the  high  level  and  $2,483,- 
000.000  (not  $2.2  billion)  for  the  sea  level 
(A.S.C.E.  Transactions.  Vol.  114  (1949),  pp. 
619,  608.  reap.)  The  first  esUmate  was  chal- 
lenged by  experienced  engineers  and  substan- 
tial reductions  forced,  the  second  was  only 
the  Initial  estimate  and  It  did  not  Include 
the  cost  of  a  huge  indemnity  to  Panama. 

Any  official  who  In  those  connections  falU 
to  treat  with  the  inevitable  Indemnity  that 
Panama  will  demand  for  any  "sea  level" 
undertaking  Is  not  only  lacking  In  candor 
but  also  unfair  to  the  Congress  and  the  tax- 
payers of  our  country.  The  form  of  decep- 
tion thus  being  practiced  Is  certainly  with- 
out Justification  and  should  be  condemned. 
In  regard  to  the  matter  of  capacity  men- 
tioned In  paragraphs  5.  6.  and  7,  It  should  be 
noted  that  all  realistic  sea  level  plans  have 
provided  for  tidal  locks  or  tidal  regulating 
structures  near  the  Pacific  end  of  the  canal 
and  that  the  proposed  waterway  would  not 
be  a  strait  of  MageUan  but  merely  a  re- 
stricted channel  canal  with  tidal  locks, 
which  structures  would  be  more  complicated 
than  the  present  locks  (See  Dr.  Richard  H. 
Whitehead,  Congrbssional  Record,  vol.  113, 
pt  20,  pp.  27437-27438) ;  and  also  limit  canal 
capacity  to  that  of  tlio  tidal  regulating 
structures. 

In  this  same  connection,  I  would  Invite 
attenUon  to  the  report  of  former  Governor 
Burgess  of  the  Panama  Canal,  following  a 
Congresslonally  authorized  canal  inquiry: 
■Considering  the  low  cost  of  providing  water 
for  additional  lockages  by  pumping,  it  Is 
apparent  that  the  ultimate  capacity  of  the 
Panama  Canal  with  locks  Is  unlimited,  and 
may  be  Increased  to  any  amount  desired  by 
constructing  additional  locks  and  installing 
the  necessary  pumping  equipment. "  (Quoted 
by  Dr.  Donald  M.  Dozer  and  Vice  Admiral 
T  G.  W.  Settle,  In  Panama  Canal  Issues  and 
Treaty  Talks,  by  the  Center  for  Strategic 
Studies,  Georgetown  University,  1967,  p.  78. 
See  also  Ho.  Doc.  No.  139,  72nd  Congress,  pp. 
31  and  44.) 

As  to  the  feasibility  of  nuclear  excavation 
mentioned  In  par.  8  of  the  Anderson  letter.  It 
should  be  understood  that.  In  addition  to 
the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Test  Ban 
Treaty,  nuclear  scientists  of  eminence,  both 
in  and  out  of  government  service,  are 
strongly  opposed  to  such  excavation. 

Whatever  the  motive  of  the  study  group 
chairman  may  be  the  outcome  Is  the  same. 
He  se-ms  more  a  propagandist  for  radical 
Panamanian  claims  than  a  fair  and  objective 
official  of  the  United  States,  falling  to  give 
all  the  significant  facta;  and  this  is  repre- 
hensible. 

As  I  have  stated  on  previous  occasions 
what  Is  needed  for  the  Panama  Canal  is  a 
two-way  ship  channel  with  ample  and  the 
best  operationally  arranged  lock  arrange- 
ments at  both  ends.  The  two-way  ship  chan- 
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nel  win  be  ready  In  1»71  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $81,257,097.  A  total  of  $76,357,405  has 
been  expended  on  the  Third  Locks  Project. 
These  projects  together  represent  substan- 
tial commitment*  for  the  major  Increase  of 
capacity  of  the  existing  canal— too  large  an 
expenditure  to  be  ignored. 

The  modernization  Of  the  existing  lock 
type  canal  does  not  have  to  be  done  all  at 
one  time.  It  can  be  made  at  an  economical 
rate  In  contrast,  a  sea  level  undertaking 
must  be  completed  to  full  dimensions  at 
one  time  and  Us  enormous  cost  would  be  a 
substantial  addition  to  the  national  debt 
for  the  indefinite  future,  diverting  funds 
from  urgently  needed  defense  programs.  (See 
letters  of  E.  S.  Randolph,  H.  Doc.  474,  89th 
Congre.ss.  pp.  481-494.) 

The  lake-lock  plan  In  the  Canal  Zone 
can  be  undertaken  with  every  assurance  of 
success  and  can  be  constructed  for  far  less 
cost  and  in  less  time  than  any  other  plan 
so  far  considered,  enabling  the  maximum 
utilization  of  the  best  features  proven  by 
more  than  fifty  years  of  operation.  In  con- 
trast the  sea  level  project  calls  for  englneer- 
me  and  constructional  features  grossly  vvlth- 
out  precedent  In  the  Isthmian  area  and  Its 
success  would  be  a  matter  for  detnonstra- 
tion  after  completion.  Moreover,  the  com- 
plexity of  such  project  would  be  of  a  nature 
to  intrigue  inexperienced  engineers  and  the 
massive  volume  of  excavation  involved  would 
attract  manufacturers  of  heavy  earth  mov- 
ing machinery  and  construction  contractors 
(See  E  S.  Randolph.  OS.  Naval  Institute  of 
Proceedings.  April  1956,  p.  398.) 

In  these  lights,  the  Congress  must  be  on 
guard  against  an  enthusiasm  not  Justified 
by  the  inherent  merits  of  the  sea  level  plan 
itself.  This  plan,  when  all  angles  are  evalu- 
ated. Is  not  realistic.  It  may  be  added  that 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States  should  not 
be  forgotten  by  their  only  protectors  In  the 
United  States  Congress.  The  Anderson  panel 
certainly  Indicates  on  its  part  a  total  dis- 
regard of  our  taxpaylng  public. 

such  facts,  as  have  been  stated  along 
with  the  question  of  lock  sizes.  Indicate 
that  an  Independent  inquiry  should  result  In 
substantial  revision  of  the  costs  listed  in 
paragraph   4   of    the    Anderson   letter. 

For  the  reasons  that  I  have  given  and 
many  others  that  could  be  Indicated  and 
soeaklng  as  a  Member  of  the  Congress.  I  cer- 
tainly believe  that  there  Is  every  Justificat  on 
for  the  abandonment  of  the  sea  level  design 
and  for  the  adoption  of  legislation  author- 
izing the  completion  of  the  suspended  Third 
Locks  Project  along  the  line  provided  In  the 
pending  HJt.  13834  and  H.R.  14179,  which, 
on  January  16,  1968,  were  supported  at  hear- 
ings at  Balboa  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
the  Panama  Canal  by  the  Canal  Zone  Central 
Labor  Union  and  Metal  Trades  Council.  AFL- 
CIO  (For  additional  information,  see  Don- 
ald M  Dozer.  "The  interoceanlc  Canal  Prob- 
lem in  the  Americas."  quoted  In  Lafm  Amer- 
ica- Politics.  Economics  and  Hemlspherlcs 
security.  Fred  A.  Praeger.  Publshers.  1964. 
pp  72-3)-  also  Congressional  Record,  vol. 
113.pt.  11,  pp.  14606-14612). 

I  hope.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  views  now 
presented  will  not  only  be  most  carefully 
considered  by  yourself  but  as  weU  by  all 
Members  of  your  Committee  to  whom  I  am 
sending  a  copy  of  this  letter. 

With  appreciation  of  your  courtesy,  i  re- 
main 

Sincerely  yours, 

I  Daniel  J.  Flood. 


February  15,  1968 
Hon.  Daniel  J.  Flood, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Dan:  This  will  acknowledge  your 
letter  of  February  6.  1968,  containing  your 
views  on  the  letter  of  November  24. 1967.  from 
Chairman  Robert  B.  Anderson  of  the  Atlan- 
tic-Pacific Interoceanlc  Canal  Study  Com- 
mission. 


I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Anderson,  lor  the  past  several  years,  has  been 
serving  In  two  capacities  In  relation  to  Isth- 
mian problems,  first,  as  Ambassador  charged 
with  the   negotiation   of   new   treaties   with 
the  Republic  of  Panama  and  second,  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Study  Commission  under  Public 
Law  88-609.  It  appears  that  many  of  your 
observations  are  directed  to  his  activities  as 
Ambassador,  rather  than  as  Chairman  of  the 
Study  Commission.  For  example,  your  para- 
graph  (1)   clearly  refers  to  the  treaty  nego- 
tiation and  Is  not  particularly  related  to  the 
feasibility  study  with  respect  to  a  new  canal. 
Let  me  point  out  that  whatever  the  Com- 
mission proposes  will  be  subject  to  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Congress  and  whatever  the  terms 
of  the  treaty,  no  canal  can  be  built  unless 
and  until  the  money  is  appropriated  by  the 
Congress.    It    would    appear,    therefore,    the 
better  course   to  await  cost  estimates  and 
terms   of  financing  before  considering  this 
Item. 

With  respect  to  your  paragraph  (2).  while 
I  foresee  a  request  for  a  huge  Indemnity.  It 
does  not  appear  that  any  estimate  of  Its  size 
can  be  made  at  this  time,  and  I  prefer  to 
defer  Judgment  on  this  also. 

In  your  paragraph  (3),  you  point  out  that 
major    increase    of    capabilities    of    existing 
canal  Is  a  fact  Ignored  by  Chairman  Anderson 
and  his  negotiators.  Mr.  Anderson  was  en- 
gaged In  treaty  negotiations  In  his  capacity 
as  Ambassador  appointed  by  the  President 
and  with  the  guidelines  for  his  action  spe- 
cifically set  forth  by  the  President.  As  I  read 
his  Instructions,  he  was  not  In  a  position  to 
consider  the  existence  or  provisions  of  the 
present  treaties.  By  the  same  token,  under 
your  paragraph   (4)   there  is  no  question  of 
the  correctness  of  your  position.  However, 
the  President  gave  definite  Instructions  for 
the   scrapping   of   existing   treaties  and   the 
substitution  of  a  new  one  which  would  give 
the  Republic  of  Panama  a  far  greater  Interest 
in  the  operation  of  the  canal.  I  am  not  in 
favor   of   this   course,   but   nevertheless,   we 
must  recognize   the  position  taken  by  the 
President. 

As  you  point  out  in  your  paragraphs  (5) 
and  (6).  serious  physical  and  financial 
problems  arise  In  connection  with  the  con- 
struction of  a  sea  level  canal  through  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama.  However.  It  appears  ap- 
propriate to  defer  consideration  of  these 
problems  until  specific  recommendations  are 
made  by  the  Commission,  some  year  and  a 
half  hence. 

I  take  Issue  with  your  statement  con- 
tained m  paragraph  (7)  'that  the  proposed 
Anderson  treaties  with  Panama  ignore"'  ex- 
isting treaties.  It  Is  my  view  that  these 
treaties  do  not  Ignore  but  rather  eliminate 
the  existing  treaties  and  that  this  position 
was  taken  by  Mr.  Anderson  strictly  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Instructions  of  the  Presi- 
dent. As  previously  stated.  I  am  not  In  agree- 
ment with  this  course,  but  I  am  not  certain 
that  the  responsibility  for  It  belongs  in  any 
respect  to  Mr.  Anderson.  He  was  merely  do- 
ing his  duty.  By  the  same  token.  I  do  not 
feel  that  his  actions  constituted  any  degree 
of  deception  toward  the  Congress  and  tax- 
payers, because  he  was  acting  under  orders. 
I  cannot  comment  on  your  assertion  that 
persistent  attempts  were  made  to  persuade 
Republican  Senators  to  silence  since  I  have 
no  knowledge  of  that  situation. 

With  respect  to  your  comment  that  Public 
Law  88-609  clearly  reveals  the  ex  parte  pre- 
determination behind  its  enactment,  it  is  my 
recollection  that  you  sat  in  on  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  Subcommittee  considering  the 
bill  and  that  to  a  considerable  degree  your 
extremely  valuable  views  were  embodied  in 
the  bill  as  reported  and  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress. As  for  the  statement  that  the  study 
of  any  plan  other  than  that  of  a  sea  level 
canal  could  be  enjoined,  I  must  defer  to 
your  views  since  1  am  not  an  attorney.  Suf- 
fice It  to  say.  that  no  such  action  has  been 
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taken  and  the  Study  Commission  has  pub- 
licly and  clearly  stated  ite  intention  to  eval- 
uate all  alternatives.  The  extent  to  which 
they  do  so  must  await  examination  of  their 
report.  However,  I  do  not  feel  that  their 
action  evaluating  alternatives  U  either  ridic- 
ulous or  violative  of  the  Act,  and  that  their 
action  in  so  doing  will  be  of  considerable 
value  to  the  Congress  In  permitting  it  to 
choose  the  course  that  it  will  take. 

With  respect  to  your  coniment  upon  the 
necessity  for  tidal  locks  in  a  sea  level  canal, 
from  my  study  It  appears  that  the  need  for 
such  locks  Is  debatable  and  a  respectable 
body  of  engineering  opinion  holds  that  such 
structures  are  unnecessary.  Again.  I  feel  that 
our  determination  on  this  particular  issue 
should  await  the  Commission's  report  and 
that  if  further  study  on  this  aspect  Is  re- 
quired. I  assure  you  that  It  will  be  made. 

With  respect  to  the  feasibility  of  nuclear 
excavation,  that  determination  must  await 
the  outcome  of  tests  presently  being  con- 
ducted by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
and  I  am  not  prepared  at  this  time  to  com- 
ment on  it. 

Your  assertion  that  Mr.  Anderson  is  not  a 
fair    and    objective    official    of    the    United 
States,  falling  to  give  all  of  the  significant 
facts.  Is  not  borne  out  by  my  observations. 
While  I  have  stated  I  do  not  concur  In  the 
concept  that  we  should  surrender  our  rights 
in   the   canal   to   the  Republic   of   Panama, 
nevertheless,    his    actions    in    this    respect 
were  dictated  by  higher  authority,  and  1  do 
not  ascribe  any  improper  motives  either  to 
him  or  the  President  In  the  actions  taken. 
With  respect   to  your  opinion   that  what 
the  canal  requires  Is  a  two-way  ship  channel 
with  appropriate  lock  arrangements  at  each 
end.  It  may  well  be  that  this  Is  the  solution 
that  wUl  ultimately  be  evolved.  It  occurs  to 
me  that  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  study 
Is  Incomplete.  It  Is  much  too  early  to  make 
a   determination   as   to   the    best   means   of 
assuring  future  transit  r.cross  the  Isthmus. 
When  I  have  had  an  opporttinlty  to  review 
the  report  of  the   Canal   Commission  pres- 
ently due  by  December  1.  1969,  I  will  be  In  a 
better  position  to  determine  the  appropriate- 
ness of  the  solutions  therein  submitted.  In 
any   event,   I   do  not   ascrlt>e   any  improper 
motives  or  Improper  dealings  either  to  Mr. 
Anderson  or  the  members  of  his  Commission. 
I  feel  that  they  are  earnest  and  dedicated 
Individuals  seeking  the  best  solution  for  an 
admittedly  difficult  problem,  and  that  It  may 
well  be  that  the  political  aspects  may  prove 
far  more  difficult  than  the  engineering  as- 
pects. Only  time  will  tell. 

I   greatly   appreciate   your  continued  in- 
terest In  the  problems  besetting  the  canal, 
and  it  is  my  hope  that  you  wlU  continue  to 
give  me  the  benefit  of  your  views. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  A.  Garmatz. 

Chairman. 


Pebruabt  24,  1968. 
Hon.  Edward  A.  Garmatz, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries.  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:   Thanks  Immensely 
for  your  prompt  and  extensive  reply  of  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1968,  to  my  letter  of  the  6th.  I  am 
glad  that  you  concur  with  so  many  of  the 
points  raised  by  me.  There  are,  however,  two 
key  parts  of  your  letter  that  show  that  I 
did  not  make  myself  sufficiently  clear. 

As  to  paragraph  2  in  yotir  reply,  it  is  true 
that  Ambassador  Anderson  has  been  serving 
In  two  capacities.  It  is  also  true  that  Public 
Law  88-809  requires,  among  other  matters, 
consideration  of  "foreign  relations,"  which 
provision  certainly  places  definite  responsi- 
bility on  the  study  group  to  protect  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  States. 

In  regard  to  comments  in  paragraph  7  of 
your  letter  concerning  subparagraph  (7)  of 
the  second  paragraph  of  mine,  the  treaties 
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mentioned  by  me  are  those  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  (Hay-Paun- 
cefote  of  1901)  and  Colombia  (Thomaon- 
UrrutU  of  1914-33).  The  propoeed  Ander- 
aon  treaties  would  speclflcally  abrogate  only 
the  three  exlstln?  canal  treatlea  with  Panam* 
(1903  1936  and  1955  >  and  do  not  mention 
either  the  1901  Treaty  with  Or^t  Britain 
or  the  1914-23  Treaty  with  Colombia.  Trea- 
ties negotiated  by  the  United  States  with 
Panama  could  not  legally  eliminate  treaties 
between  the  United  States  and  the  other 
two  countries.  This  Is  the  point  that  I  de- 
sired to  make  that  you  seem  to  have  over- 
looked The  Anderson  commission.  If  It  knew 
of  the  two  treaties  with  Great  BrlUln  and 
Colombia,  has  been  groesly  neglectful  In  not 
giving  them  consideration:  and  If  the  Com- 
mission has  not  known  of  the  two  treaties, 
then  It  has  been  incompetent  as  well  as 
neglectful.  Thus,  either  by  design  or  igno- 
rance the  Commission  has  served  to  perpe- 
trate to  what  amounts  to  a  fraud  against  the 
Congress  and  the  people  of  the  United  States 
One  consequence  Is  that  Colombia  has  al- 
ready formally  given  notice  to  the  United 
States  and  Panama  that  It  expecU  to  exer- 
cise lU  rights  under  the  Thomson-Urrutla 
Treaty,  and  Great  Britain  can  be  expected 
to  take  slaallar  action  in  regard  to  the  Hay- 
Pa«ncefk)t*  Treaty  as  It  did  In  the  Panama 
Canal  toll  controversy  of  1913-14  on  which 
there  Is  voluminous  literature. 

I  doubt  whether  President  Johnson  has 
ever  been  made  cognizant  of  these  two  trea- 
ties and  their  legal  effect;  and.  If  this  be  the 
case  the  Commission  has  rendered  a  great 
disservice  to  the  President.  In  a  matter  so 
grave  as  the  interoceanlc  canal  question,  the 
ex  parte  guide  lines  of  the  Executive— and 
certainly  under  the  circumstances  now  pre- 
vailing—cannot  be  accepted  by  the  Congress 
and  the  taxpayers  of  our  country  as  fait  ac- 
compli. ^,  . 

In  the  interest  of  the  overall  problems  In- 
volved in  the  premises.  I  urge  that  your  Com- 
mittee arrange  for  Immediate  hearings  on 
pending  bills  for  the  major  Increase  of  ca- 
pacity and  operational  Improvement  of  the 
present  ci»ual  for  which  project  no  new  treaty 
would  be  required 

The  duly  elected  representatives  of  the 
people  of  our  country.  partlciUarly  the  tax- 
pavers,  shou  d  have  the  benefit  of  the  In- 
formation to  be  denied  from  such  hearings — 
not  only  for  the  best  canal  at  the  least  cost 
but  also  as  regards  the  security  of  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere,  which  the  Anderson  study 
commission.  In  Ite  reports,  has  altogether 
Ignored. 

While  you  may  not  Impugn  the  integrity 
of  the  CommUslon  It  Is  evident  that  you  do 
not  agree  with  all  lu  actual  and  implied 
conclusions.  The  Indicated  hearings  would 
materially  supply  the  Congress  and  the  pub- 
lic with  Indispensable  Information  which  the 
current  study  commission  has  not  provided: 
and.  for  the  purpose  of  further  clarity.  I  shall 
consider  myself  free  to  utilize  our  pertinent 
correspondence  on  the  subject. 

With  many  thanks  for  your  reply.  I  am 
sure  that  your  general  purpose  Is  the  same 
as  my  own.  although  we  may  differ  on  some 
of  the  steps  or  procedures  that  should  be 
adopted. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Dambl  J.  Flood. 


Youag     CoBttitnent't 
Viet  nun 


'Family' 


IB 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

or  coNHscncuT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  9,  19,68 
Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
1  received  a  letter  from  a  young  constlt- 
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uent  of  mine.  Mlas  Noel  MUler.  of  Kll- 
Ungworth.  Conn.,  which  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues.  In  its  plain 
eloquence  It  states  a  basic  tiuth  for  all 
of  us. 

At  the  present  time  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  our  finest  young  men  are  being 
called  upon  to  serve  their  country  in  the 
support  of  its  international  policies  and 
commitments.  Tliis  is  the  most  extreme 
demand  that  a  nation  can  make  uymn 
its  citizens,  and  it  requires  tremendous 
personal  sacrifice  even  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances.  Today,  however, 
when  the  very  presence  of  our  fighting 
men  In  Vietnam  is  being  subjected  to 
searching  analysis,  this  sacrifice  and 
agony  are  made  many  times  greater. 

It  has  lemained  for  the  writer  of  this 
letter,  a  young  lady  of  12  years  of  age. 
to  point  to  the  fundamental  human  re- 
lationship involved.  Thus,  in  spite  of  the 
arguments  regarding  the  rlghtness  and 
wrongness  of  tl.e  war.  those  involved  are 
our  friends  and  relatives,  and  we  owe 
them  all  the  gratitude  and  support  of 
which  we  are  capable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  commending  my 
young  constituent  for  her  "tireless  ef- 
forts and  patriotic  spirit"  in  boosting  the 
morale  of  our  men  in  Vietnam,  partic- 
ularly the  wounded  marines.  I  submitted 
her  request  for  the  Marine  Corps  flag  to 
the  Commandant,  of  the  U.S.  Marine 
Corps.  Regretfully  it  was  explained 
that — 

Marine  Corps  regulations,  as  authorized 
by  18  use.  701.  prohibit  the  sale,  loan  or 
donaUon  of  the  Marine  Corps  standard  to  all 
but  authorized  governmental  and  mUltary 
organizations. 

I  so  informed  the  young  lady  and  I  am 
sure  she  understands. 

I  believe  that  history  will  ultimately 
prove  that,  as  my  young  constituent 
states,  our  Armed  Forces  are  paying  the 
price  necessary  to  make  this  world  a 
better  place  In  which  children  may  grow 
up.  Let  us  therefore  resolve  that  regard- 
less of  our  differences  of  opinion  as  to 
policy,  we  shall  give  our  men  the  spiritual 
aid  and  comfort  which  comes  from  know- 
ing that  their  country  is  deeply  apprecia- 
tive of  the  sacrifices  they  are  making. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  insert  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  the  letter  re- 
ferred to  above  from  Miss  Noel  Miller,  as 
well  as  a  brief  article  about  her  in  a  local 
newspaper.  Both  of  these  add  to  a  very 
Interesting  human  story  by  a  yoimg 
American  at  a  trying  time  in  our  Nation's 
history. 

The  above-mentioned  material  fol- 
lows: 

Kii.LiNCWO«TH.  Conn.. 

January  25, 19€t. 
Hon.  WILLIAM  ST.  Onok, 
House  of  Representativea, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dba«  Sim:  First  I  think  I  should  tell  you 
that  I  am  not  a  voter  yet.  I  am  only  13  yrs. 
old.  I  hope  this  wont  make  any  difference 
for  I  would  like  you  to  do  something  for  me.  If 
at  all  possible  when  you  have  a  minute. 

I  have  a  very  big  family  in  Viet  Nam  which 
I  write  to  and  send  books  and  packages,  too. 
The  USS  Repose,  the  USS  Tripoli  which  re- 
turned a  few  days  before  Xmas.  and  many 
lifuUiea.  I  don't  know  any  of  them  but  one 
local  boy  and  one  from  N.Y.  who  has  visited 
-  me  since  bis  return. 
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My  favorite  ones  a;;  the  officers  and  men  of 
the  1st  Pltn.  B.  Coy  3rd  Recon  Bn  at  Kal 
Sanh.  because  they  have  been  my  family 
for  almost  two  years  now. 

I  know  you  are  very  busy  but  they  are 
really  busy  and  getUng  badly  bruised  too, 
that  Is  why  I  am  writing  to  you. 

What  I  want  U  to  know  If  you  could 
possibly  obtain  their  standard  or  flag  for 
me  so  that  I  can  fly  it  with  old  glory  till  all 
my  family  U  home  again.  That  Is  If  It  won't 
cost  too  much  for  my  letters  and  packages 
come  first  to  keep  their  morale  up. 

I  have  learned  much  from  them  but  most 
of  all  the  true  meaning  of  friendship  and 
that  everytlme  1  lose  one  this  Is  the  price 
which  must  be  paid  to  make  this  a  safer  and 
better  world  for  children  like  me  to  grow  up 
in.  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  bother  you  but 
didn't  know  who  else  to  ask  and  didn't  want 
to  bother  my  boys  right  now. 

This  would  make  me  very  proud  to  be 
able  to  do  this. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Noel  Milleji. 

Blkven-Yeak-Old  Oikl  Adopts  Hospital 

Ship 
If  Noel  Miller  of  KllUngworth  keeps  "adopt- 
ing" servicemen  In  Vietnam  at  the  rate  she 
has  been  going  during  the  past  few  months 
she  will  have  the  entire  US  armed  forces 
there  under  her  wing  before  much  longer. 
Eleven-year-old  Noel,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jonathan  Miller  of  Roast  Meat  Hill 
Road,  not  only  keeps  up  a  busy  correspond- 
ence but  Involves  the  whole  family  with  her 
large  shopping  expeditions,  packaging  and 
enormous  mailing  costs. 

Her  latest  project  began  with  a  letter  to 
one  man  and  resulted  In  her  correspondence, 
just  begun  with  an  entire  ship. 

Several  months  ago  Noel  saw  a  news  broad- 
cast of  heavy  fighting  to  take  "Hill  881  "  and 
heard  Lt.  General  Lewis  Walt  tell  of  a  boy 
who  died  in  his  arms  during  the  action.  She 
talked  to  her  mother  and  remarked  that 
some  of  these  boys  fighting  and  dying  might 
not  have  anyone  to  write  to  and  tell  them 
what  Is  going  on  at  home.  She  decided  to  do 
something  about  this  and  sent  a  letter  off 
to  the  General. 

The  newsy  letters  Include  topics  ranging 
from  the  beauty  of  Connecticut  now  to  "cat 
fishing  Is  running  good  but  trout  fishing 
stinks." 

Quite  a  bit  of  time  passed  and  Noel  began 
to  doubt  that  she  would  hear  from  her  letter 
to  General  Walt  but  just  last  week  she  found 
a  large  envelope  In  her  mall.  In  It  was  a  color 
print  of  the  USS  Repose,  a  Marine  hospital 
ship.  With  It  was  the  following  letter  dated 
June  6,  from  Lance  Corporal  Robert  Amodeo 
of  the  Marine  Liaison  Section  aboard  the  USS 
Repose. 

Dear  Noel: 

Lieutenant  General  Walt  came  with  your 
letter,  and  we  were  most  pleased  to  read 
about  your  young  and  wonderful  Interest  in 
the  men  fighting  for  freedom  here  In  Viet- 
nam. It  Is  very  touching  to  know  that  the 
young  people  of  America  realize  the  neces- 
sity for  this  war.  With  this  In  mind,  we  know 
that  our  work  Is  not  In  vain. 

I'm  not  writing  this  letter  for  myself.  I,  as 
representative  of  the  Marine  Liaison  team, 
am  writing  for  all  the  seriously  wounded  men 
aboard  who  would  be  glad  to  write  to  such 
a  nice  young  lady  If  they  were  at  all  capable. 

So  please  feel  free  to  write  me  whenever 
you  desire.  I  will  do  my  best  to  express  the 
feelings  of  all  the  men  aboard  In  my  return 
letters  to  you. 

Thank  you  again  for  your  picture  and 
letter. 

Your  new  friend. 


March  6,  1968 


Recommended  Aid  Prosramt  for  Ea*t 
Asia 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  6.  1968 


Mr  PRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day of  this  week  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  heard  testimony  from 
John  C  Bullitt,  Assistant  Administrator 
for  East  Asia  for  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development.  Mr.  BulUtt  pre- 
sented the  Agency's  recommended  pro- 
crams  for  East  Asia  in  fiscal  year  1969. 

His  testimony  covered  the  Agency  s 
proposed  programs  for  Burma.  ThaUand, 
EicS?  Indonesia,  the  PhiliPP|nes.  and 
Korea.  Last  spring,  a  new  Vietnam  Bu- 
reau was  created  by  AID.  .     ^  _  ^  .     ..  . 

Because  of  the  general  interest  in  the 
U.S.  role  in  Asia.  I  include  Mr.  Bullitt  s 
statement  In  the  Record: 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  Presenting 
the  Agency  for  International  Development  s 
r^mLended  programs  for  East  Asia  In  Fls- 

''in  the  sprtng  of  1967.  the  Far  East  Bureau 
of  AI.D.  was  divided  w  as  to  create  a  new 
Vietnam  Bureau.  The  East  Asia  Bureau  con- 
tinues responsibility  ^^^  ^^i^'^  ^J°^^^^. 
Burma.  ThaUand,  Laos,  Indonesia,  the  Phil- 
ippines and  Korea.  ♦^wm-ir  of 
Por  nearly  twenty  years,  the  stablUty  of 
East  Asian  countries  and  their  prospecte  for 
e^nomlc  growth  have  been  chal^nged  by 
communis!  China  and  its  aUles  In  Korea  and 
Vietnam.  First  In  Korea  and  ^o" J^.  Y^'.^' 
nam^that  challenge  has  led  to  war,  '"Ith  high 
c^tt  to  the  united  States  In  lives  and  mon^. 
our  policy  in  East  Asia  assumes  that  peo- 
nies engaged   In   building   a   better  life  for 
?h"mlelv^  within  a  system  °' B-wrngj'^;^^ 
lustlce  are  best  able  to  maintain  their  ovra 
dependence.  Our  aid  programs  are  designed 
o  help  provide  that  opportunity,  because  we 
believe  that  independent  nations  free  to  pur- 
sue  their   own   peaceful   object  ves  are  the 
best  guarantee  of  our  own  security  and  pros- 

^''l'n''Laos  and  Thailand,  where  armed  Com- 
munist infiltration  and  Insurgency  are  grow- 
mg,  we  are  helping  improve  the  Internal  j- 
curity  necessary  to  protect  the  people  In  their 
dally  lives  and  prevent  disruption  of  eco- 
nomic activity.  We  are  y^^f^'^^  «l*Vhere 
cern  recent  developments  ''^  ^j^o^a    where 

we  have  helped  support  '=°V'>»fVhe  mmtS 
work  by  the  police,  as  well  as  the  miutary 

''"we**are  also  continuing  to  contribute  to 
economic  stabilization  and  development  pro- 
grams in  the  region,  where  the  «markable 
Economic  growth  of  the  Republics  of  China 
(Taiwan)  and  Korea-helped  by  large 
amounts  of  effectively  "«ed  U.S^  aid-has 
been  accompanied  by  growth  m  poUtlcai 
stability  and  internal  strength. 

We  are  now  challenged  to  help  work  for 
stability  and  growth  In  ^^^onesla,  whlchhas 
recently  returned  from  the  brink  of  Com 

munlst  domination.                        „„„*rfhiitins 
And  m  the  Philippines,  we  are  contributing 
modestly  to  an  increasingly  promising  de- 
velopment program.  t„<,.thpr 

In  the  belief   that,  by  working  together 
Asian   nations   can   themselves   b«Bta^ure 
their  security  and  growth,  free  f  oj«  °^^^il! 
interference  or  Internal  subversion   our^ 
glonal  Development  program  supports  pro] 
lets   mounted    by   East   A«'an   natlons^ln- 
cludlng  South   Vletnam-for   their   mutual 
benefit. 
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The  race  between  food  and  people  Is  a 
stark  dilemma  faced  today  by  developing  na- 
tions m  East  Asia,  as  elsewhere. 

In  1950,  the  population  of  the  non-com- 
munist developing  countries  of  East  Asia 
(including  South  Vietnam)  totalled  184  mil- 
lion people;  in  1965  It  was  273  million:  by 
1980  It  vrtll.  If  present  growth  rates  continue, 
be  424  million.  With  populations  growing  by 
2  5%  to  3.5^r  per  annum,  action  must  be 
taken  now  If  widespread  hunger  Is  to  be 
avoided.  .     . 

Family  planning  Is  part  of  the  answer  And 
in  Korea,  Thailand,  and  Indonesia,  national 
programs  are  underway  or  In  the  plann  ng 
stage:  in  the  Philippines,  there  Is  Increasing 
private  action.  These  programs  are  being  sup- 
Dorted  by  AI.D.  wherever  we  are  requested 
to  do  so.  either  directly  or  through  grants  W 
the  Population  Council  and  the  International 
Planned  Parenthood  Federation.  Sometimes 
This  support  is  m  concert  with  other  aid 
givers,  such  as  Sweden,  In  the  case  of  the 
Korean  program. 

But  no  matter  how  successful  populatl^ 
programs  are.  they  cannot  eliminate  the  need 
for  big  increases  In  East  Asian  food  produc- 
tion over  the  next  two  decades.  And  growing 
more  food  requires  more  than  new  seeds  and 
extension  technlques-a  nation's  entire  econ- 
omy must  be  modernized.  Economic  develop- 
ment and  a  reduction  In  birth  rates  must  go 
S  m  hand,  only  with  family  Planning 
services  and  supplies  available  can  mothers 
and  fathers  learn  soon  enough  how  to  limit 
their    family    size.    Only    as    societies   show 
pr^mlsL    foJ  developing    economically     can 
mothers  and  fathers  begin  to  see  that  they 
no  longer  need  large  families  ^or  their  se- 
curity  but  rather  that  the  opposite  is  true. 
Consequently,   along  with   helping  coun- 
tries   develop    effective    nationwide    family 
planning  programs,  we  are  helping  increase 
food  production  In  East  Asia. 

New  rice  strains  developed  in  the  Philip- 
pines by  the  International  Rice  Research  In- 
stltute  are  causing  a  revolutionary  gain  in 
rice  production  In  Asia,  where  rice  accounts 
for  about  80%  of  the  diet.  First  in  the  PhlUp- 
pmes,  and  now  in  Laos,  Indonesia,  and  Viet- 
nam the  new  strains,  new  extension  tech- 
niques, fertilizers,  pestlcldes-and  eager 
pMsants-are  combining  to  produce  yields 
much  greater  than  traditional  rice  cul^e- 
a  true  modernization  process.  Throughout 
East  Asia,  and  elsewhere,  A.IU.  Is  support- 
ing this  peaceful  revolution.  In  cooperation 
with  governments  and  private  Institutions. 

OTHER  AID  TO  EAST  ASIA 

We  are  not  alone  In  providing  assistance 
to  the  countries  of  East  Asia.  The  following 
chart  shows  the  amounts  of  economic  aid  to 
East   Asia   over   the   past  4   years   from   the 
united  States,  and  all  other  norx-communlst 
industrialized   nations,  as  well  as  Interna- 
tional Institutions.  ,     „,  = 
Indonesia  offers  a  dramatic  example  of  a 
joint  effort.  In  1967.  Japan.  West  Germany, 
Ihe    Netherlands,    Italy,    Belglun.      Frano^ 
AustraUa,  Canada,  the  U.K    and  the  Unl^ 
States,  acting  with  the  advice  of  the  Inter 
national   Monetary   Fund,   agreed   to   a   re- 
Lhedullng  of  Indonesia's  debts  and  provided 
$209  million  in  new  assistance    $65  nUUlon 
of  which  was  provided  by  the  United  States 
in  A  I D    loans  and  Food  for  Peace  sales. 

A  multi-national  consultrxtlve  group  coor- 
dinates the  efforts  of  western  countries  whlcb 
provide  Korea  with  both  grant  ^nd  loan  as 
slstance    a  substantial  amount  of  which  is 
from  Jap^.  Australia,  the  U.K..  France ^d 
Japan  give  economic  aid  to  Laos  on  a  con- 
tinuing  basis.   The  Philippines   receive   as- 
Snc^e   from  Japan,  the  World  Bank   and 
other  united  Nations  agencies.   A^d  'Thai 
land's  excellent  credit  status  has  attracted  a 
considerable  flow  of  loan  assistance  from  the 
World  Bank. 
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AKALTSIS  OF  FUNDING 

I  would  first  like  to  discuss  the  overall  ^ 
and  functional  breakdown  of  the  ap^prla- 
tlons  request  for  East  Asian  Progr*n«-  "To 
put  our  current  request  in  Per«pec«ve  the 
follovrtng  table  shows  the  overall  size  of  the 
SitAs^f  program  by  appropriations  category 
aid  actual,  estimated  and  ProP****  5°"^^ 
allocations  of  the  appropriations  for  FYs 
1966,  1967.  1968  and  1969. 


aid' PROGRAMS  IN  EAST  ASIA.  FISCAL  YEARS  1966-69 
II  n  millions  ot  dollars) 


Fis^WearFisca^^eMFiscalyearFiscalyear 
(3c»ua.)     (actual)      ^es|^^        ^m^^ 


A.  PROGRAMS 
Total.  East  Asia... 


1266.3       '276.2         221.5 


Burma 

Indonesia 

Korea 

Laos 

Philippines 

Thailand. 

Regional  de- 
velopment... 

B.  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS 
Total,  East  Asia... 

Development 

loans 

Supporting 

assistance... 
Technical 

cooperation.. 
Contingency 

tund- 


.3 


146.8 

57.2 

3.7 

43.4 

15.0 


.2 
31.1 
114.7 
56.5 
11.3 
53.3 

9.2 


.2 
35.5 
66.0 
58.0 
7.8 
44.6 

9.4 


1266.3         276.2         221.5 


277.0 

~1 
61.0 
70.9 
51.8 
12.0 
62.8 

18.3 


277.0 


80.0 

124.5 

35.6 

26.3 


70.9 

139.4 

46.8 

19.1 


52.0 

112.0 

45.0 


100.0 

114.0 

63.0 


,  Does  not  equal  sum  ot  individual  totals  due  to  rounding. 
AID     programs    for    East    Asia     toUled 
52m?mimof  m  FT  1967.  This  wUl  be^ut 
under  present  allocations  to  »221.6  mUllon 

would  restore  the  total  program  ta  Its  for 
wuu.u  o„__rtne  for  an  Increase  in    (a) 

^d't^lndonesU-the  sixth   largest  nation 

economic  and  social  development  In  South 
economic  h  Defense   Department 

previously  have  been  financed  '^Ith  A.I^ 

B  S^i/iS..  It  u  mot.  1081C.1  »«.«•- 
SeS  to  tviro  thU  mpomlbUlty  over  to  tl,. 

fnndine  of  foodstuffs  for  Lao  military  auu 
refuged:  offset  slightly  by  (d)  an  increase 
m     counter-insurgency     requirements      in 

^^e^rSquest  for  Development  Loan^sr^o^ 
a  1129  1  million  increase  over  the  FY  I9vi 
nr^CTam  to  provide  support  for  Indonesia  s 
^tTKtion  and  rehabilitation  program, 
we  S  plan  to  restore  Korean  development 
iolnB   to    a    level    commensurate    with    the 
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(^adual  phase  down  of  aid  through  the  early 
1970's.  A  t&  mllUon  loan  program  to  support 
rural  development  la  proposed  for  the 
Philippines. 

Tectinical  AxsUtance  programs  were  $46  8 
million  In  FY  19«7  and  are  expected  to  be 
•46  million  In  PY  19«8  We  are  proposing  983 
million  for  PY  1969.  The  major  part  of  this 
Increase  Is  to  allow  us  to  take  advantage 
of  rapidly  developing  Asian  Initiatives  for 
regional  progranu. 

A.I.D  s  printed  presentation  conUlns  a 
description  of  the  programs  we  recommend 
for  each  country  In  East  Asia,  so  I  will  not 
repeat  them  here.  I  would  merely  like  to 
highlight  the  chief  features  of  our  pro- 
grams and  some  of  i.he  things  we  are  trying 
to  help  East  Asian  countries  achieve 

INIWNESIA 

In  size,  resources,  and  strategic  location, 
Indonesia  Is  the  most  Important  developing 
country  in  Southeast  Asia.  Accomplishment 
of  Indonesia's  present  national  goals  would 
be  a  major  contribution  to  peace  and  sta- 
bility in  Southeast  Asia. 

In  the  spring  of  1966.  Acting  President 
Suharto's  government — after  having  consol- 
idated Its  position  and  ended  the  confronta- 
tion with  Malaysia — turned  to  the  formida- 
ble problems  of  stabilization  and  recon- 
struction.- 

Encouraging  progress  has  been  made.  The 
annual  rate  of  inflation  was  cut  from  650% 
In  1966  to  an  estimated  125%  In  1967.  Had 
it  not  been  for  drought  and  a  trebling  in 
the  rice  price.  Inflation  would  have  been 
held  to  about  80%.  The  inflation  rate  la 
expected  to  be  well  under  50 ""r  this  year  if 
adequate  food  grain  imports  are  obtained. 

The  new  government  tightened  bank  credit 
and  reduced  or  ended  budget  subsidies  to 
state  enterprises,  with  consequent  price  In- 
creases In  electricity,  gasoline  and  trans- 
portation. Additional  limitations  have  been 
placed  on  new  government  construction  and 
new  government  employment.  Further  ex- 
port incentives  were  provided  In  July  1967 
by  the  Issuance  of  new  foreign  exchange 
regulations. 

Indonesia's  economic  policy  has  shifted 
from  a  system  of  government  controls  to 
one  that  aeelc.s  maximum  scope  for  private 
decision-making  and  In  which  foreign  in- 
vestment Is  eagerly  sought.  Development  of 
the  private  settor.  already  encour.iged  by  a 
new  law  favoring  foreign  investment,  has 
been  given  further  Impetus  by  the  return 
of  most  nationalized  properties  to  their 
former  private  ownership  and  by  the  en- 
actment, m  December  1967.  of  liberalized 
banking  legislation. 

Paced  with  the  Indonesian  turn-around, 
the  United  States,  at  the  request  of  Indone- 
sia In  1967.  joined  nine  other  nations  to 
form  the  Inter-Governmental  Group  (the 
IGO.  which  Is  chaired  by  the  Dutch),  to 
provide  needed  aid  to  help  stabilize  and 
rehablUtate  Indonesia's  economy.  Relying  on 
the  advice  of  the  International  Monetary 
Pund  (IMP)  as  to  Indonesia's  policies  and 
needs,  the  lOG  provided  over  »200  million 
of  aid  in  CY  1967.  Of  this,  the  United  States 
provided  $37  5  million  In  AID.  loans  and 
»27.7  million  In  P.L.  480  commodities  for  a 
total  of  $65.2  million.  Other  IGG  nations 
provided  the  balance  (other  major  donors 
were:  Japan.  $60  million;  Netherlands.  $27 
million:  Germany.  $29  million;  and  Aus- 
tralia. $6  million). 

In  the  fall  of  1967.  Indonesia  presented 
to  the  IGO  a  request  for  assistance  In  cal- 
endar year  1968  of  $325  million — $250  mil- 
lion for  balance-of-payments  stabilization 
assistance  plus  $75  million  for  rehabilitation 
projects.  , 

After  Intensive  review  and  endorsement 
of  thU  request  by  the  IMP  and  the  IBRD. 
Indonesia  Is  now  seeking  this  assistance  from 
the  IGO  countries,  including  the  United 
States. 
Indonesia    has    ample    natural    resources. 
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but  relatively  UtUe  skilled  manpower.  In 
every  sector,  there  la  a  desperate  need  for 
skilled  operators  and  managers,  and  Indone- 
sia is  currently  working  with  the  IBRD,  the 
Asian  Development  Bank  and  the  UNDP  to 
select  the  highest  priorities  for  technical 
assistance. 

AID.  has  already  funded  certain  small 
Technical  Assistance  programs,  such  as 
participant  training.  In  anticipation  of  the 
resulM  of  Indonesia's  consultations  with 
international  agencies,  we  have  made  plans 
for  further  technical  assistance  In  logis- 
tics, management,  family  planning  and 
education. 

KOKEA 

In  recent  years,  the  outlook  for  Korea 
has  changed  sharply  for  the  better.  A  war- 
shattered  economy  has  been  rebuilt  and  a 
runaway  Inflation  brought  under  control. 
National  pride  and  confidence  have  been  re- 
bom.  The  Koreans  are  playing  a  large  role 
in  the  common  defense,  with  50.000  Korean 
troops  fighting  In  Vietnam. 

The  increases  In  Korean  exports  and  gross 
national  product  and  in  domestic  revenues 
and  savings  during  the  past  few  years  have 
been  extraordinary  Exports  have  risen  from 
$33  million  In  1960  to  about  $350  million  in 
1967:  gross  national  product  Increased  from 
$2.5  billion  to  an  estimated  $4  1  billion  dur- 
ing the  same  period;  and  government  rev- 
enue more  than  doubled— from  $251  million 
In  1965  to  $550  million  In  1967. 

AID.  continues  to  play  a  slgniflcant  role 
In  these  accomplishments  through  Develop- 
ment Loans  for  Infrastructure  projects.  In- 
termediate financial  Institutions  and  private 
concerns;  financing  needed  Imports;  help- 
ing to  relieve  budgetary  pressures,  especial- 
ly military,  through  allocation  of  local  cur- 
rency for  military  budget  support;  and  tech- 
nical assistance. 

Korea  Is  Increasing  agricultural  produc- 
tion 5';  annually  despite  serious  disadvan- 
tages— limited  cultivable  land,  poor  soil,  dif- 
ficult climate.  The  goal  is  self-sufficiency 
m  foodgraln  output  In  the  early  1970's.  Our 
.AID.  program  stresses  the  use  of  better  seed. 
Insecticides,  more  fertilizer,  and  bringing 
additional  upland  areas,  under  cultivation. 

Korea  has  a  strong  government-backed 
f.-imlly  planning  program,  considered  by 
many  the  most  effective  In  the  world.  Popu- 
lation growth,  which  was  almost  3'~r  in  the 
late  fifties  and  early  sixties  had  fallen  to 
2.4";.  in  1967.  We  are  helping  this  program 
In  cooperation  with  the  Population  Coun- 
cil, the  International  Planned  Parenthood 
Federation  dPPP).  and  the  Swedish  Inter- 
national Development  Agency,  by  providing 
contraceptives,  vehicles,  and  technical  ad- 
vice and  training,  both  directly  and  through 
contracts  with  the  Population  Council  and 
trie  IPPP. 

Terrorism  by  North  Korean  infiltrators 
has  risen  sharply,  culminating  In  the  re- 
cent attempt  on  the  President's  life.  AJ.D. 
continues  to  a£Sist  the  Korean  National  Po- 
lice with  technical  advice,  training  and 
equipment. 

Others  are  also  assisting  Korea.  In  De- 
cember 1965.  Japan  agreed  to  a  ten-year 
program  of  asslsrt.»nce  to  Korea  Including 
$300  million  In  grants.  $200  million  in  iow 
Interest,  long-term  loans,  and  another  $300 
million  In  guar.intees  of  private  credits.  Ja- 
pan provided  $42.8  million  In  assistance  to 
Korea  in  1966  and  $45.3  million  in  1967. 
Prom  1960  through  1966.  West  Germany  fur- 
nished $34.7  million. 

LAOS 

With  a  population  of  less  than  two  million 
under  Government  control,  Laos  Is  forced 
by  Communist  aggression  and  insurgency  to 
maintain  nearly  20  percent  of  its  military- 
age  men  under  arnis.  Largely  non -monetized, 
the  subsistence  agricultural  economy  (esti- 
mated p>er  capita  Income  Is  less  than  $70  per 
annum)  falls  far  short  of  providing  an  ade- 
quate tax  base  to  finance  this  military  effort. 
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Our  aid  helps  the  Laos  government  to  con- 
trol the  Infiationary  pressures  created  by 
military  spending  far  In  excess  of  domestic 
revenues,  and  strengthens  the  government's 
presence  and  services  in  rural  areas. 

Stabilization  aid  from  the  United  SUtes 
and  other  donors  (Australia,  France.  Japan, 
United  Kingdom) .  mainly  through  the  For- 
eign Exchange  Operations  Fund,  set  up  with 
IMP  advice,  has  prevented  a  runaway  infla- 
tion which  could  lead  to  political  and  mili- 
tary collapse.  The  Laos  government  has  In 
turn  adopted  stringent  measures  to  Improve 
tax  collection,  budget  control  and  overall 
fiscal  management. 

Laos  cannot  become  self-supporting  as 
long  as  It  must  maintain  armed  forces  of 
over  70.000  But  with  prospects  opened  up 
by  the  new  miracle  rice  seeds  from  the 
Philippines,  AID.  efforts  are  being  focused 
on  rice  production,  the  mainstay  of  the  Laos 
economy.  If  successful,  Laos  could  become 
self-sufficient  In  rice. 

US.  aid  Is  also  needed  to  help  the  Laos 
deal  with  thous.inds  of  war-created  refugees, 
over  100.000  of  whom  have  been  relocated  or 
resettled  with  AID.  help. 

Thirteen  village  clusters,  with  a  total  pop- 
ulation of  over  400.000.  have  been  estab- 
lished with  AID.  help,  to  strengthen  Laos 
government  Influence  and  thus  Improve  se- 
curity against  Pathet  Lao  and  North  Viet- 
namese attack. 

PHILIPPINES 

In  his  appearcuice  before  this  Committee 
last  year.  Mr.  Poats  said  that  a  purposefully 
directed  national  will  for  economic  and  social 
development  was  beginning  to  emerge.  There 
have  been  notable  advances  under  the  lead- 
ership of  President  Marcos  during  1966  and 
1967.  These  Include  an  anti-smuggling  cam- 
paign, which  contributed  to  a  37%  rise  In 
customs  revenues  in  FY  1967;  a  major  effort 
to  Improve  tax  administration  that  resulted 
In  a  20';  increase  in  FY  1967  tax  revenues; 
and.  most  Important,  a  remarkable  Increase 
In  rice  production — as  much  as  10 'X  pro- 
jected for  the  current  crop  year.  All  of  this 
was  accomplished  with  A.IJ3.  help  and  en- 
couragement. 

Philippine  economic  growth — a  5%  average 
increase  In  GNP  over  the  past  5  years — is  not 
far  enough  ahead  of  population  Increases 
and  not  broadly  enough  shared  to  assure 
political  and  social  stability.  The  3.4%  a  year 
population  increase  Is  one  of  the  highest  in 
the  world  Dissatisfaction  with  the  pace  of 
social  and  economic  progress  Is  expressed  In 
continuing  dissident  activities  In  Central 
Luzon. 

But  President  Marcos  ranks  rural  develop- 
ment :V8  the  foremost  need  of  the  Philippines, 
and  has  provided  strong  leadership  for  an 
A.ID.-asslsted  "Rice  and  Corn  Self-Suffl- 
clency  Program."  Taking  advantage  of  the 
enormous  potential  of  new  strains  of  rice  de- 
veloped in  the  Philippines  by  the  Interna- 
tional Rice  Research  Institute  and  by  the 
government's  research  stations,  PlUpinoe  are 
mounting  a  comprehensive  program  In  rice 
production,  which  Is  expected  to  yield  an 
exportable  rice  surplus  for  the  first  time  In 
decades. 

The  main  focus  of  our  assistance  to  the 
Philippines  Is  on  rural  development.  Our  pro- 
posed $5  million  In  Development  Loans  will 
be  used  for  rural  development  In  such  aitaa 
as  grain  storage  facilities,  agriculture  ma- 
chinerj-  and  Irrigation  equipment,  and  the 
development  of  agri-business  enterprises 
through  a  line  of  credit  to  the  Development 
Bank  of  the  Philippines. 

We  are  also  continuing  technical  assistance 
In  health,  nutrition  and  family  planning, 
public  safety,  and  public  administration.  We 
propose  to  undertake  new  projects  in  fish 
culture  and  In  support  of  the  Philippine 
land  reform  program,  and  to  provide  initial 
as.slst?.nce  to  help  the  Philippines  attack  the 
rising  problem  of  housing  and  urban  devel- 
opment. 
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THAILAND 

Communist  insurgency,  led  from  Peking 
and  Hanoi,  Is  concentrated  In  the  rural  areas 
of  Northeast  Thailand.  A.IX>.'s  primary  role 
is  to  help  the  Thai  government  provide  the 
services   needed   for   security   and   develop- 

The  rate  of  insurgency-related  Incldento 
has  grown  all  through  1966  and  Into  1967. 
but  has  leveled  off  during  the  past  several 
months.  Village  chiefs,  local  officials  and 
school  teachers  have  been  assassinated  and 
there  have  been  many  armed  encounters 
with  the  Thai  police  and  military. 

AID.  has  provided  conunodltles.  equip- 
ment and  advisors,  mainly  to  help  wltJi 
road  building,  community  development,  agri- 
business and  strengthened  police  protection 
in  the  Northeast.  Our  aid  has  encouraged 
the  Thai  government  to  move  personnel  and 
programs  into  this  historically  neglected 
area  The  Thai  government  meets  all  local 
costs  of  the  expanding  security  and  rural 
development  programs. 

In    1964,    in   cooperation    with    the    AID. 
Mission,  the  Thai  government  created  a  new 
organization  for  Accelerated  Rural  Develop- 
ment ( ARD) .  which  trains  government  work- 
ers and  farmers  and  carries  out  action  pro- 
erams  in  rural  health,  education,  agricul- 
ture, water,  rural  pubUc  works  and  commu- 
nity development.  Thai  budget  allocations 
for  this  program  were  $1.5  million  in  1966. 
$7  1  million  Tn  1967.  and  $11  million  in  19M 
The  Thai  government  has  constructed  250 
new  police  stations  in  rural  townships  in  an 
attempt  to  improve  the  civil  security  of  vul- 
nerable areas.  An  additional  250  stations  will 
be  constructed  in  FY  1968  and  600  more  are 
planned  for  PY  1969.  AID.  wUl  continue  to 
provide  advice,  equipment  and  supplies  to 
Improve    the    organization,    a<l«?if'f<^'»"°^' 
training   and   mobility   of  the  Thai  police. 
A.ID.-flnanced  radios  will  link  newly  con- 
structed   rural    police   stations.    A.IX).    wiu 
lielp  equip  500  new  township  police  stations 
in  FY  1969  and  will  help  train  the  personne 
to  man  them.  A.IX>.  will  also  assist  the  Thai 
government     In     organizing     training     and 
equipping  village  security   forces   v/lth   per- 
sonnel  ricrulted  from  the  vlUagers   them- 
selves 

The  present  FY  1968  allocation  of  $34  mll- 
Uon in  Supporting  Assistance  does  not  cover 
certain  additional  requirements  for  acceler- 
ated counter-insurgency  efforts  In  Northeast 
Thailand— additional  clvU  police  equipment, 
Village  radio  network  equipment,  tractors, 
pesticides  and  other  agricultural  equipment. 
T^hes^  currently  unfunded  FY  1968  require- 
raents  amount  to  $6  million. 

Thailand's    capacity    to    achieve    a    long- 
term   solution    of    the    Insurgency    problem 
depends  on  the  strength  of  Its  overall  econ- 
omV    and    Institutions.    Overall    Thai    eco- 
nomic   development    performance    has    been 
impressive.  Since   1963.  the  average   growth 
rate  of  the  Thai  economy  has  been  8 «   a 
vear    Government  revenues  have  grown  at 
k  rate  faster  than  the  overall  economy.  The 
proportion   of   the   ONP   devoted   to   Invest- 
ment  has   climbed   from   a   »«le   over   18 ;. 
in  1962  to  more  than  23--    In  1967.  This  Is 
one   of   the   best   showings   among   all   less 
cievelcped  countries.  Since  the  Thai  are  now 
successfully     achieving     general     economic 
progress,  only   a  small  and  decreasing  per- 
centage of  our  program  aids  In  this  overall 
eilort    Thailand   continues    to   attract   sub- 
stantial capital  from  sources  other  than  the 
United  States.  The  Industrial  Finance  Cor- 
poration of  Thailand  was  the  recipient  of 
the   first   loan   made.   In   January.    1968,    by 
the  Asian  Development  Bank. 

SOUTHEAST    ASIA     REGIONAL    DEVELOPMENT 

Section  271  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
expresses  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
US  foreign  policy  objectives  would  be 
served  by  an  expanded  effort  by  Southeast 


Asian  countries  and  other  Interested  coun- 
tries,  m  cooperative  programs  for  social  and 
economic  development  of  the  region.  Asians 
are  demonstrating  an  increasing  desire  to 
work  together  on  political,  economic  and 
technical  matters.  New  regional  relation- 
ships are  emerging  between  Japan.  Korea 
and  the  Republic  of  China,  between  these 
countries  and  the  Southeast  Asia  sub-region 
and  within  Southeast  Asia  Itself.  A.IX).  l" 
supporting  these  Asian  Initiatives 

Let  me  cite  a  few  examples:  The  Asian 
Development  Bank,  established  little  over  a 
vear  ago.  has  recently  approved  Its  first  loan. 
The  Southeast  Asia  Ministers  of  Education 
Council  (SEAMEC)  was  formed  and  Its  per- 
manent Secretariat  formally  established  one 
month  ago.  And  representatives  of  eight 
Asian  countries  met  In  September  1967  at 
Kuala  Lumpur  to  draw  up  plans  for  regional 
cooperation  In  transportation  and  commu- 
nlcatlons.  .  . 

Some  25  covmtrles,  the  United  States  and 
the  United  Nations  specialized  agencies  are 
supporting  the  Mekong  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee's active  program  of  investigations 
surveys  and  planning  for  development  of 
the  Mekong  River  Basin.  We  are  continuing 
to  assist  the  Mekong  Committee's  Investiga- 
tory and  survey  activities,  and  to  finance 
an  extensive  power  and  irrigation  feasibility 
study  in  the  Pa  Mong  area  of  Thailand  and 

^We  plan  to  more  than  double  In  FY  1969 
our   assistance   to   regional   education   pro- 
grams endorsed  by  SEAMEC.  We  are  helping 
to  establish  and  Implement  cooperative  pro- 
grams at  regional  education  centers   includ- 
ing the  Asian  Institute  of  Technology  and 
Tropical    Medicine   Research    Center    (Thai- 
land) .   English   Language   Training    <  Slnga- 
Dore       Science    and    Mathematics    Teacher 
■Training    (Malaysia),  Agricultural  Research 
and  Graduate  Study   (Philippines);   and  we 
are  considering  other  programs  such  as  edu- 
cational radio  and  TV  and  tropical  biology. 
These  centers  excellence,  besides  providing  a 
framework  for  shared  experiences  and  tech- 
niques in  specialized  fields  of  higher  educa- 
tion, also  will  help  to  achieve  economies  by 
providing  regional  facilities  for  training  stu- 
dents from  all  over  the  region. 

In  the  field  of  transportation  and  com- 
munications, we  are  contributing  to  the 
costs  of  a  regional  transport  survey  to  be 
administered  by  the  ADB,  and  plan  to 
finance  and  conduct  feasibility  studies  of 
Drtority  transportation  and  communications 
projects  m  Southeast  Asia.  These  could  re- 
sult in  loan  applications  to  be  submitted  at 
a  later  date  to  the  ADB  and  other  interna- 
tional financial  Institutions.  The  goal  of  the 
Asians  and  ourselves  Is  a  rational  build-up 
of  the  region's  transport  system,  which  will 
minimize  total  Investment  costs  and  will 
bring  maximum  shared  benefits  to  the  in- 
dividual countries. 

Asian  countries  are  starting  to  exchange 
information  on  agricultural  techniques  and 
are  combining  their  efforts  to  find  solutions 
to  common  agricultural  problems.  We  are 
planning  initial  support  to  a  regional  Asian 
Vegetable  Development  Center  which  will  be 
located  in  Taiwan  i  anticipated,  but  not  be- 
Kun  in  FY  1968) .  We  plan  support  of  SIOO.OOO 
for  an  Asian  Fisheries  Research  (Singapore) 
and  Training  Centers  (Bangkok),  sponsored 
primarily  bv  Japan.  And  we  are  also  helping 
international  oigar.izaticns  in  their  efforts  to 
develop  and  expand  family  planning  re- 
search, training  and  advice  needed  to  assist 
development  of  national  family  planning 
programs. 

The  Government  of  BURMA  has  sought  to 
maintain  Its  independence  by  preserving  a 
strict  neutrality  and  avoiding  foreign  in- 
volvempnts.  To  maintain  a  small  technical 
staff  In  Burma  to  monitor  completion  of 
several  construction  projects  Initiated  under 
A 113.  commitments  made  several  years  ago. 
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we  are  programming  $200,000  In  Technical 
Assistance  funds. 


sinniAKT 
The  AII>.  program  In  East  Asia  Is  de- 
signed to  help  East  Asian  countries  meet 
their  economic  and  social  challenges  them- 
selves. Meeting  these  challenges  Is  doubly 
urgent  because  of  Communist  aspirations. 
The  problems  dictate  a  large  variety  of  re- 
sponses, the  highlights  of  which  I  have  de- 
scribed above. 


Burton  Zorn— In  Memoriam 


HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  5,  1968 
Mr  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Bur- 
ton A  Zom,  my  constituent,  has  passed 
on  He  was  an  outstanding  lawyer  and 
puialic  servant,  having  served  the  cause 
of  good  government  with  Mayor  Fiorello 
H  La  Guardia,  and  since  that  time  taken 
part  in  many  community  activities 

A  member  of  the  leading  New  York  law 
firm  of  Proskauer,  Rose,  Goetz.  & 
Mendelsohn.  Burton  Zorn  was  known  for 
his  ability  in  labor  relations,  a  field  ot 
supervening  importance  in  today's  econ- 

For  many  reasons  Burton  Zom  will  b« 
missed  in  his  community. 

To  Rive  some  measure  of  the  man  there 
follows  the  New  York  Times  obituary  of 
Saturday,  February  24: 
BURTON   Zorn,  62,  Lawyer.  Is  Dead:    Br,OA« 

Labor  COUNSELING  as  Atoe  to  La  GuAarr* 

Burton  A.  Zorn.  a  labor  relations  lav/yer, 
died  Thursday  at  Mount  Slnal  Hospital  after 
a  long  Illness. 

Mr.  Zorn  was  62  years  old  and  lived  at  60 
West  57th  Street. 

In  his  eariy  years  as  a  labor  laviryer,  Mr. 
Zorn  served  as  Mayor  Fiorello  H.  La  Guardla's 
labor  counsel.  He  joined  the  newly  estab- 
lished State  Labor  Relations  Board  In  1937 
as  Its  general  counsel. 

Mr  Zorn  so  Impressed  Judge  Joseph  M. 
Proskauer  of  the  New  York  State  Court  of 
Appeals  with  his  arguments  on  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  state  labor  relations  act 
that  the  judge  Invited  him  to  join  his  old 
law  firm,  Proskauer,  Rose  &  Paskus. 

Mr  Zorn  did  so  In  1939.  eventually  becom- 
ing a  senior  partner  In  the  firm,  now  called 
Proskauer.  Rose,  Goetz  and  Mendelsohn. 

FOUND  MANY  CLIENTS 

As  a  specialist  In  management  and  labor 
relations,  he  represented  the  Transit  Author- 
ity the  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  of 
New  Yorl:  City,  the  Chase  Mtinhattan  Bank, 
the  League  of  New  York  Theaters,  United 
Parcel  Service  and  the  Metropolitan  Life  In- 
surance Company. 

He  headed  the  Industrial  relations  com- 
mittees of  the  Commerce  and  Industry  As- 
sociation and  the  New  York  State  Chamber 
of  Commerce  for  many  years.  He  was  chair- 
man of  the  American  Jewish  Committees 
civil  rights  section. 

Last  year  he  helped  to  set  up  the  Labor- 
Management  Council,  an  organization  of  the 
city's  top  labor  and  business  leaders  that 
is  trying  to  improve  the  city's  labor  relations 
and  economic  climate.  He  was  a  member  of 
its  executive  council. 

PEOtTD  OF  GOOD  SHAPE 

Something  of  a  judo  expert,  a  golfer,  and 
frequent  bicyclist  In  Central  Park  for  many 
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ye*ra.  Mr.  Zorn  prided  himself  on  hU  phyalcal 
condition. 

He  was  born  In  Hoboken.  N  J.,  on  March  M. 
1905.  the  son  ot  Austrian  Immigrant*.  He 
graduated  from  New  York  University  In  1926. 
and  from  the  ColvimbU  University  Law 
School  two  years  later. 

He  leaves  his  wife.  Fay.  a  son,  Stephen,  a 
daughter.  Mrs  Karen  Pomeroy.  and  two 
sisters.  Mrs.  Martin  Ehrmann  and  Mrs.  I 
Friedman. 


Play  to  Yoar  Streastli 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or    CALrFORMTA 

n*  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  6.  1968 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  advice 
was  issued  by  one  of  the  most  experienced 
political  pros  to  hopeful  candidates  for 
use  in  campaigns.  Experience  has  taught 
me  that  it  is  good  advice. 

What  Is  true  for  a  candidate  in  the 
fierce  competition  for  office  Is  also  true 
of  3  country  In  the  fierce  competition  for 
international  trade.  "Play  to  your 
strength",    but   what   Is   our   strength? 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Many  will  quickly  answer  "free  enter- 
prise." However,  our  competitors  have 
similar  profit  Incentives  although  to  a 
greater  or  iMser  degree.  No.  oiu-  great 
advantage  UeS  in  three  lines  which  run 
parallel  and  mutually  support  each  other. 
The  first  Is  our  technological  .superiority 
in  product  and  production  facility.  The 
second  is  our  broader  and  more  refined 
technical  labor  pool.  The  third  is  our 
ability  to  exploit  both  our  own  and  others' 
technological  discoveries  through  our 
management  refinements. 

Even  a  casual  study  of  the  phenomenon 
of  growth  and  Improvement  in  Europe 
and  Britain  after  the  war  will  disclose 
that  in  order  to  close  the  technological 
gap  these  countries  imported— by  merger, 
sale,  and  new  business  creation — U.S. 
technology  and  technicians.  What  most 
Americans  and.  I  suspect,  nearly  all 
Europeans  and  Brltalns  fall  to  appreci- 
ate is  that  this  condition  arose  out  of 
the  dual  investments  in  higher  educa- 
tion and  research  and  development. 

In  both  01  these  fields  the  United  States 
employs  far  greater  resources  both  ab- 
solutely and  proportionately  than  all  the 
Western  European  countries  combined. 


HtSOUBCES  tMPlOYEO  IN  BtSEARCM  AND  OEVtLOPMtNT 


Expend  itUfM 


Country 


Ymt 


Totil  (in       Peretnt  o» 
millions  of         gross        Dollars  p«r 
dollars)'        national         capita' 
product 


Sciontists.  aniinotra, 
and  tachnicians 

Per  10.000 
Number         popula- 
tion 


United  Stalss. 1983-M 

Europe' 

Common  Market* 


21  075  3.4  110.5         696,500 

km    W.380 

j:«»3  267,630 


35.8 


Franc*. 
Garmany 

IMy 

Nemertands. . 


IM3 

137 

1963 

1,299 

1964 

1.436 

1963 

291 

1964 

330 

l.O 
1.6 
1.4 
.6 
1.9 


14.7 
27.1 
24.6 
5.7 
27.2 


15.600 
85. 430 
105.010 
30,280 
31.310 


16.8 
17.9 
18.0 
6.0 
25.8 


United  Kingdom 1964-65 


2.160 


2.3 


39.8 


159.540 


29.4 


« *t  oMcisI  exclwnfe  rates.  .  ,    ,    ^  c    >...i...,4 

>  European  members  of  OECD,  excluding  Denmark.  Luxembourg,  Iceland,  Switzerland. 

>  Excluding  Luxembourg. 

Source;  Organization  for  Economic  Coopetation  and  Development.  1967;  Morgan  Guarantee  Survey.  January  1968. 

Also  a  larger  percentage  of  the  investment  is  Government  supported  in  the  United 
States 

R.  &  D.  FUNDS:  SOURCES  AND  DISTRIBUTION 
I  [Is  petcantj 


Country 


YMr 


Funds  supplied  by— 


Foods  spent  by- 


Industry 


Govern- 
ment 


OtIier 


Industry     Govern-      Private       Higher 
ment       nonprofit    education 


United  States. JJg 

Belgium }Jg 

France jjg 

Germesy {gj 

Italy }W 

Netherlands .A7*„ 

United  Kingdom 1964-65 


32 

71 
33 
57 
62 
54 
42 


64 

24 
64 
41 
33 
40 
54 


67 
69 
51 
66 
63 
56 
67 


18 

to 

38 

3 
23 

3 
25 


12 

20 

11 

11 

20 

14 

21 

20 

7 

Alk)cation  of  funds 


Country 


Year 


Atomic, 

space  and 

defense 


Eco- 
nomic 
ends 


Welfare 

and  mis- 
cellaneous 


Selected  industries  as  percent  of 
total  industrial  R.  &  D. 


Aircraft        (lactrical 


United  State*. }»3 

Belgium .  J963 

France.     }*J 

Germany }** 

Italv )9g 

Netherlands ,1*4 

United  Kintdom 196*-65 


63 

4 

45 

17 

21 

5 

40 


28 
82 
41 
62 
63 
70 
51 


9 
14 
14 
21 
16 
25 

9 


38.2 

1.4 

22.4 


19.7 
V.O 
26.0 
28.2 
20.5 


12.1 
4a9 
17.9 
32.0 
25.4 


28.4 


19.8 


13.2 


Source:  OECD.  1967;  Morgan  Guarantee  Survey,  January  1968. 
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An  interesting  aspect  of  relating  tech- 
ncJogy  to  product  output  is  in  the  suc- 
cessful marriage  between  the  laboratory 
and  the  shop.  This  has  evolved  most  ef- 
fectively in  the  U.S.  environment.  It  is 
not  enough  that  there  be  basic  experi- 
mentation and  innovation.  Although  we 
have  made  significant  achievements  in 
basic  research,  the  key  to  competitive 
success  has  been  our  ability  to  move  out 
of  the  lab  and  into  the  marketplace  with 
salable  products  in  a  short  span  of  time. 
This  capability  is  a  consequence  of  a 
combination  of  a  number  of  Inputs.  First, 
there  is  the  willingnesa  on  the  part  of 
American  businessmen  to  spend  hard- 
earned  dollars  on  long  shots,  potentially 
promising  applications  of  scientific  in- 
novations. Our  country's  unprecedented 
effort  has  made  us  the  world's  unchal- 
lenged leader  in  applied  research.  The 
superior  management  skill  of  American 
industry  has  also  contributed  consider- 
ably to  an  overall  competitive  edge.  Mod- 
em American  "techno-managers"  have 
mastered  the  challenge  of  coordinating 
and  maintaining  the  close  liaison  re- 
quired during  times  of  rapid  changes  in 
the  "state  of  the  art"  by  mastering  a 
complete  system  which  links  the  lab.  the 
shop,  and  the  marketplace.  This  com- 
bination of  qualities  has  accoimted  for 
our  ascendancy.  A  case  in  point  is  the 
computer.    Charles   Babbage   pioneered 
this  field  in  England  over  100  years  ago. 
However,  it  was  in  the  United  States  that 
this  innovation  was  first  adapted  to  com- 
mercial use. 

"Spinoffs"  from  the  present  space  and 
electronic  research  that  holds  early 
promise  for  further  dynamic  growth  in 
new  commercial  products  are  uses  of  the 
laser  for  communication,  measurement, 
cutting,  and  welding;  new  fuel  cells  may 
provide  portable  energy  source  for  many 
uses;  metals  created  for  heat  and  stresses 
in  space  hold  interesting  promise  in 
many  applications  in  industry  and  in  the 
home.  Literally  dozens  of  other  examples 
can  be  conjured  up  by  an  active  and 
informed  mind. 

Now  when  we  relate  this  to  our  origi- 
nal thesis — "Play  to  your  strength" — 
we  believe  that  it  should  be  clear  that 
any  short  term  savings  which  materially 
diminishes  the  continuing  extension  of 
our  technological  lead  and  threatens  our 
Imaginative  and  effective  application  to 
new  and  outstanding  products  would 
very  ix)orly  serve  our  national  interest. 
If  we  are  to  do  the  correct  thing,  the 
move  that  promises  the  best  return  is 
to  hone  and  sharpen  our  strength.  To 
keep  up  we  must  continue  investing  in 
the  education  and  training  of  our  re- 
searchers, engineers,  and  managers 
whose  skills  are  holding  us  in  front.  We 
must  pursue  diligently  promising  fields 
of  research  and  development.  Any  deci- 
sion which  would  diminish  these  abili- 
ties would  siu^ly  be  a  decision  to  weaken 
our  cause. 

I  must  therefore  enlist  in  the  support 
of  our  education  and  training  efforts.  I 
must  therefore  support  the  continuance 
and  development.  Therein  lies  our  com- 
■  tures  lor  IntelUgentlv  selected  research 
and  the  increase,  if  need  be,  of  expendi- 
pauative  strength. 


March  6,  1968 

I  Want  To  Preach  a  Sermon 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


Freedom's  Challenge 


HON.  FRANK  E.  EVANS 

or    COLOBADO 

IN  •niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  6,  196S 
Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  recently  received  a  message  from  Lt. 
Col.  Thomas  H.  Martinez,  retired,  ROA 
Minuteman.  State  of  Colorado,  which 
was  taken  from  an  old  issue  of  Time 
magazine  and  which  was  the  text  of  an 
advertisement,  the  VS.  Rubber  Co. 

It  was  entitled  "I  Want  To  Preach  a 
Sermon  "  It  is  a  forceful  message.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  place  that  address  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  Want  To  Preach  A  Sermon 
I   have  no  explanation   for  turning  this 
family  pew  Into  a  pulpit,  except.  Just  now, 
the  spirit  moves  me. 

With  your  permission  I  want  to  say  what 
others,  later  on.  may  say  better,  but  what  I 
feel  must  be  said  now. 

The  time  I  lost  my  Job  we  ate  beans  six 

weeks  in  a  row.  But  I  got  back  on  a  payrolll 

The  day  the  banks  closed,  I  felt  like  Id 

been  hit  with  a  ton  of  bricks.  But  I  got  up 

and  dmted  my  pants  off ! 

The  year  I  worked  my  fingers  to  the  bone, 
and  took  a  cut  Instead  of  a  raise,  I  swore 
I'd  quit,  but  I  Etuck. 

The  night  we  got  the  telegram  about  our 
boy  we  thought  the  sun  would  never  shine 
acain.  But  ...  we're  carrying  on! 

It  seems  to  me,  somebody's  got  America 
sized  up  wrong. 

This  country  was  born  at  Valley  Forge! 
This  country  outgrew  the  grief  of  Gettys- 
burg" This  country  came  to  manhood  at  the 
Manie.  and  in  the  shattered  forest  of  the 
Argonne!  It  further  mttured  at  Bataan,  Oran, 
Cherbourg,  the  Rhine,  Berlin,  the  Philip- 
pines, Iwo  Jlma,  Guadalcanal,  Salpan,  Oki- 
nawa, Pusan,  Inchon  and  today  In  Viet  Nam! 
The  point  I  want  to  make  is  .  .  .  We've  been 
through  the  hardshipe  and  the  heartaches 
all  before!  Our  only  trouble  is  that  when  it 
comes  to  making  war,  we're  a  little  short  of 
practice. 

But  what  we  havent  any  shortage  in,  is 
courage,  fighting  spirit,  and  the  will  to  win! 
Against  the  Communist  foe  and  its  insidi- 
ous evils  which  are  determined  to  overthrow 
our  system  of  free  Government ,  we  m\ist 
unite  in  a  total  effort  to  maintain  our  United 
States  as  the  home  ot  the  free  and  the  home 
of  the  brave! 

That's  why  we  want  to  know  the  truth 
about  this  war,  the  whole  truth  and  nothing 
but  the  truth.  plaUi,  unvarnished,  with  the 
bark  on! 

That  way  we  all  can  figure  out  how  big 
the  Job  is  and  buckle  down  to  lick  it. 
So  let's  have  it!  ^  ,     .» 

If  we  need  sugar  to  win  this  war.  take  it. 
If  we  need  rubber  to  win  this  war.  take  It. 
If  we  need  steel  to  win  this  war.  take  It. 
If  we  need  cash  to  win  this  war,  take  our 
money    and    buy    war   savings   stamps    and 
bonds. 

Take  everything  we've  got  to  win  this  war, 
and  welcome,  because  there's  one  thing  no 
one's  ever  going  to  take  from  you  and  me,  so 
help  us  God,  and  that's  America! 

I'm  not  talking  for  myself  alone,  or  for 
my  family.  I  believe  I  am  talking  for  all  lib- 
erty-loving and  patriotic  Americans  who  love 
and  cherish  this  land  of  ours! 

So,  the  words  could  Just  as  well  be  yours  as 

mine.  ,, 

And  I  say:  We'll  live  on  bread  and  water,  li 
we  have  to,  and  we'll  like  it  ...  fine! 


HON.  EDWIN  W.  EDWARDS 

or    LOUISIANA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  6.  1968 
Mr     EDWARDS    of    Louisiana.    Mr. 
Speaker,  each  year  the  Veteraris  of  For- 
eign Wars  and  its  ladies  auxiUair  con- 
ducts a  Voice  of  Democracy  contest.  Prom 
the  400,000  entries  in  the  contest  this 
year   one  from  each  State  was  selected 
to  come  to  Washington  this  month  to 
compete     for       the     five     scholarships 
aSed  by  the  VFW.  The  VFW  and  its 
auxUiary  are  to  be  commended  for  mak- 
ing this  fine  opportunity  available  to  our 
young  people.   At  a  time  when  flower 
children  and  beatniks  are  too  often  mis- 
takenly identified  as  representative  oi 
our  young  people  today,  it  is  heartening 
and  enlightening  to  read  the  words  of 
Lawrence  L.  Langston.  the  winning  con- 
testant in  the  Voice  of  Democracy  con- 
test from  Louisiana.  This  fine  young  man 
represents  the  youth  of  Louisiana    for 
they  are  all  loyal  Americans  who  turn 
deaf  ears  to  the  drug-induced  ravings  of 
the  hippies,  flower  children,  and  beatniks 
so  common  in  some  parts  of  our  Nation. 
We  of  Louisiana  love  our  Nation.  Law- 
rence   Langston    speaks    for    Louisiana 
youth  in  his  award-winning  essay  which 
I  am  privileged  to  insert  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  : 

Freedom's  Challenge 
(By  Lawrence  L.  Langston) 
Today  is  the  tomorrow  our  parents  dreamed 
of  yesterday.  In  a  few  short  y^rs.  our  to- 
morrow will   be  here.  Today's  youth   must 
then    assume    the    accountants    pen.    the 
attorney's  law  book,  and  Freedom's  Challenge. 
If  we  could  speak  with  the  leaders  of  yester- 
dav  and  ask  how  to  answer  this  challenge, 
their  advice  would  be  Invaluable.  These  are 
the  voices  we  must  heed  a«  we  contemplate 
our  duties  and  responsibilities  that  lie  ahead. 
First  we   hear  a   voice,   that   of   a   bridge 
builder.  "My  son,  in  the  path  I  have  conie 
there   follows   a   small   boy.   The   hills   aiid 
valleys  that  have  been  nothing  to  me,  may  be 
pitfalls  to  him.  He  must  cross  in  the  same 
dim  of  night  that  I  did.  My  son.  I  am  building 
a  bridge  for  him!"  The  youth  of  today  owe  a 
weT  deserved  "Thank  You!"  to  the  bridge 
builders  of  the  past  who  so  dearly  purchased 
our  freedom  with  their  blood  and  sweat. 

Once  again,  the  voice  of  the  past  advises  us 
not  to  make  the  mistakes  he  made,  to  keep 
an  open  independent  mind,  weighing  all 
factors  and  carefully  evaluating  the  iin- 
portance  of  each.  Do  not  hesitate  to  openly 
analyze  the  government  we  live  under.  Make 
good  use  of  the  minds  and  talents  we  were 
born  with.  And  if  we  find  a  fault,  strive  to 
correct  it,  but  remember  that  any  govern- 
ment by  the  people  will  have  whatever 
frailties  and  shorteomlngs  the  people  have. 

Innumerable  complex  Issues  stend  before 
the  free  world  of  today,  and  undoubtedly 
there  will  be  many  more  facing  the  free 
world  of  the  future.  The  leaders  of  today 
must  try  to  solve  these  now.  The  leaders  of 
tomorrow  must  try  to  solve  those  of  tomor- 
row Stands  must  be  taken  on  Issues.  We  must 
know  why  we  support  our  convictions  In 
order  to  effectively  uphold  them.  But  then 
there  will  be  those  who  oppose  us  because 
they  believe  differently.  Yet  they  are  en- 
titled to  the  same  rights  we  are.  They  too 
should  analyze  the  issue  and  draw  the  best 
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available  solution  to  the  P'o**!"""-.!?*'*!,  f*^ 
Uence  with  those  whose  views  differ  from 
yoSTo^  serve  as  an  example  of  tolerance 
ioward  others'  beliefs.  The  solutions  to  these 
pZh^m^  win  be  the  strengths  or  weaknesses 

°'on<^'rgSrthe  voice  echoes.  "The  dawn 
of  your  tomorrow  Is  here  young  people, 
what  win  be  your  contributions  to  your  na- 
Sn  and  Its  freedom?"  Freedom's  Challenge 
meaM  to  me.  answering  the  voice  say  ng 
Sive  the  ^outh  of  today,  will  champion 
o^  rrghts  and  respect  others'  rights  to  seek 
the  best  ways  of  working  so  posterity  will 
inherit  a  freer,  happier,  more  prosperous 
natton  t^a^  w^  given  us.  We  will  give  of 
our  vitality,  our  principles,  and  our  loyalty^ 
We  will  keep  In  mind  the  richness  of  our 
tradition,  the  sacredness  of  our  fre*dom_ 

Then  we  will  be  able  to  say  to  the  voice 
of  the  past,  "Good  friend,  we  too  are  bulld- 
mg  the  bridge  for  those  who  will  follow  us." 


Regional  Medical  Programi 

HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  6,  1968 
Mr  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  regional  medical  pro- 
grams have  demonstrated  their  capacity 
to  help  make  available  to  our  people  the 
most  recent  advances  in  diagnosis,  pre- 
vention, and  treatment  of  heart  disease, 
cancer,  stroke,  and  related  dif  ases^ 

Fifty-four  of  these  programs  have  been 
organized  under  the  Heart  Disease,  Can- 
cer, and  Stroke  Amendments  of  1965^ 
Eight  are  in  operation,  and  most  of  the 
others  are  scheduled  to  begin  operations 
by  the  end  of  this  year. 

In  his  health  message.  President  John- 
son recommends  that  the  author!^  for 
planning  and  operation  of  the  regional 
medical    programs   be   extended    for    5 
vears    I  beUeve  the  vital  national  re- 
source represented  by  the  health  of  our 
people  makes  it  imperative  for  the  Con- 
eress  to  approve  his  request, 
"^^e  president  elect  of  the  Atnerican 
Medical  Association.  Dr.  Dwight  Wilbur 
had  this  to  say  about  regional  medical 
programs  at  a  conference  recently  held 
in  Washington,  D.C.: 

If  Regional  Medical  programs  maintain  its 
cuirent  emphasis  in  the  working  together  of 
r^onal  groups.  It  will  fulfill  Its  purpose  of 
iSrovlnf  the    quality,    accessibility,    and 
Lvrilability  of  health  care.  Physician  and  m- 
stltutlonal      performance,      and      consumer 
satisfaction. 
Dr.  Wilbur  further  stated: 
The     Regional     Medical     programs     have 
stimulated^  widely   favorable    react  on  ^r^m 
the  medical  profession.  As  a  ^^ole  the  med^ 
cal  profession  at  the  beginning  f Jf«  >^^' 
1968  is  probably  more  deeply  involved  in  the 
p?annm?  process  to  determine  the  nature  of 
the  Re^onal  Medical  programs  than  It  has 
b^enTn  the  planning  of  any  previous  federal 
program. 

My  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  plans  to  hold  early  hear- 
ings on  the  necessary  legislation  to  ex- 
tehd  these  programs.  „„„*f„n,i. 

Mr.  speaker,  so  that  we  may  capitalize 
upon  this  investment  in  our  Nations 
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health  resources,  the  programs  should 
be  extended  as  the  President  has  re- 
quested. 

LesisUHon  To  Reyite  the  SelectiTe 
Service  Act 


HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

or    NXW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA  riVBB 

Wednesday.  March  6.  196S 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  today  introducing  in  the 
House  a  bill  that  would  completely  re- 
vise the  Selective  Service  Act.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  as  cosponsors  24  distin- 
guished colleagues  who  share  with  me  the 
belief  that  the  present  Selective  Service 
System  contains  built-in  inequities  which 
were  not  remedied  by  the  amendments 
of  1967.  The  bill  that  I  Introduced  today 
is  Identical  to  Senate  bill  3052  spon- 
sored bV  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy  of 
Massachusetts.  I  would  like  at  this  time 
to  commend  and  congratulate  the  Sena- 
tor for  the  vast  amount  of  time  and 
thought  that  he  has  given  to  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Draftees  constitute  approximately 
16 ''2  percent  of  our  total  military 
strength,  and  37  percent  of  total  Army 
strength.  Draftees  comprise  42  percent 
of  the  Army  personnel  currently  assigned 
in  South  Vietnam,  and  represent  41  per- 
cent of  the  Army's  fatalities  there.  These 
figures  illustrate  the  necessity  for  selec- 
tion of  draftees  on  as  equitable  a  basis 
as  possible.  The  Universal  Military  Train- 
ing and  Service  Act  now  in  effect  has 
been  put  together  over  a  period  of  years 
on  a  piecemeal  basis.  Last  year  the  Con- 
gress attempted  to  make  material  Im- 
provements to  the  act  but  in  many  re- 
spects 'gno  ed  the  recommendations  of 
the  Marshall  Commission  and  the  Ad- 
visory Panel  on  Military  Manpower. 

The  central  thrust  of  this  bill  is  its  pro- 
vision for  random  selection  of  draftees. 
It  has  been  said  that  we  do  have  random 
selection  in  effect  now.  To  a  certain  ex- 
tent we  do,  but  it  is  a  system  which  bears 
very  heavily  upon  certain  groups  in  our 
society.  In  the  next  few  years  an  esti- 
mated 1.900.000  men  will  reach  age  19 
each  year.  Thirty  percent  of  these  men. 
or  570.000.  will  be  disqualified  for  failure 
to  meet  physical,  education,  or  moral 
standards. 

Another  30.000  will  be  deferred  or  ex- 
cepted. Consequently,  there  will  be 
1.300.000  19-year-olds  qualified  and  eligi- 
ble for  selection.  Of  this  number,  we  may 
expect  that  some  570,000  young  men  will 
enlist  in  one  of  the  military  programs, 
leaving  730.000  in  the  manpower  pool.  If 
we  assume  that  military  requirements  are 
at  a  level  of  680  000  and  that  570.000  will 
volunteer,  we  are  left  with  110.000  posi- 
tions to  be  filled  by  the  Selective  Service 
System.  The  task  of  the  system  is  to 
choose  that  one  man  out  of  seven  ^  fairly 
•s  possible.  The  bill  does  not  detail  a 
specific  plan  but  directs  the  President  to 
draw  up  a  plan.  The  Marshall  Commis- 
sion report  can  be  consulted  for  informa- 
tion as  to  how  a  random  selection  sys- 
tem based  on  national  quotas  can  work. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

As  the  law  now  operates,  draft  eligible 
young  men  are  selected  in  the  order  of 
their  age.  the  oldest  first.  The  Defense 
Department  advised  the  Congress  in  1966 
that  it  would  prefer  revising  that  order 
of  choice  to  take  the  youngest  first.  The 
Marshall  Commission,  the  Advisory 
Panel,  and  the  President  have  all  urged 
that  the  youngest  be  selected  first.  This 
bill  will  implement  those  recommenda- 
tions. The  bill  permits  young  men  of 
draft  age  to  postpone  their  military  serv- 
ice up  to  4  years  to  attend  school,  and 
broadens  the  definition  of  student  to  In- 
clude those  enrolled  in  Junior  and  busi- 
ness schools  and  those  enrolled  in  ap- 
prentice and  vocational  courses.  There  is 
no  valid  reason  why  these  youngsters 
should  in  effect  be  regarded  as  second- 
class  citizens.  However,  the  student  post- 
ponement feature  could  be  set  aside  by 
the  President  for  a  period  of  12  months 
or  longer  should  combat  casualties  for  3 
consecutive  months  total  10  percent  of 
the  draft  call. 

The  1967  amendment  permitted  the 
President  to  establish  national  stsaidards 
for  classification  and  required  that  these 
standards  be  uniformly  administered 
throughout  the  country.  This  has  not 
been  done.  This  bill  would  make  adoption 
of  national  standards  and  criteria  for 
their  application  mandatory.  It  Is  a  mat- 
ter of  common  knowledge  that  classifica- 
tion procedures  vary  widely  from  State  to 
State  according  to  the  several  interpreta- 
tions of  local  draft  board  members.  The 
bill  would  continue  hardship  deferments, 
but  require  that  they  be  made  by  area 
selective  service  officers  Instead  of  local 
boards.  Occupation  deferments  would  be 
discontinued  except  on  a  Presidential 
flndinB  tha.  a  particular  occupation  war- 
rants a  deferment.  If  such  a  finding  were 
made.  It  would  be  done  on  a  national 
basis. 

The  bill  would  require  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  investigate  the  feasibility 
of  establishing  military  opportunity 
schools  which  would  offer  special  edu- 
cational and  physical  training  to  volun- 
teers who  do  not  meet  current  induc- 
tion standards.  This  recommendation  is 
based  upon  the  success  of  the  Defense 
Department's  recently  concluded  pro- 
gram to  prepare  100,000  young  men  to 
meet  service  requirements.  The  project 
demonstrates  conclusively  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  these  men  make 
excellent  soldiers.  The  bill  would  also  re^ 
quire  the  President  to  conduct  a  1-year 
study  Into  the  costs,  feasibility,  and  de- 
sirability of  bringing  Into  being  an  all 
volunteer  Army.  Such  a  proposal  has 
been  advanced  from  time  to  time,  but 
there  are  no  reliable  statistics  upon 
which  to  base  a  judgment. 

The  President  would  also  be  directed 
to  make  a  study  of  the  feasibility  of  a 
National  Service  Corps  in  which  a  per- 
son could  fulfill  his  obligation  of  service. 
Many  of  our  young  people  are  highly 
motivated  to  serve  their  fellow  man.  but 
are  not  disposed  to  do  so  in  the  military. 
Such  young  men  could  perform  a  wide 
variety  of  useful  tasks  similar  to  those 
now  being  carried  out  by  VISTA  volun- 
teers. 

Finally,  the  bill  would  reorganize  the 
Selective  Service  system  along  the  rec- 
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ommendatlons  advanced  by  the  Marshall 
Commission.  This  brief  summary  is  not 
meant  to  be  definitive,  but  It  does  outline 
the  major  thrust  of  the  bill.  In  placing 
it  before  you,  I  again  want  to  express  my 
debt  to  Senator  Kennedy  for  much  of 
the  substance  of  these  remarks. 

My  colleagues  who  cosponsored  the  bill 
are  Messrs.  Adams,  Boland,  Dow,  Ed- 
wards of  California,  Foley.  Fraser,  Gil- 
bert, Hathaway,  Halpern,  Howard,  Mc- 
Carthy, Mrs.  Mink,  Messrs.  Moorhead, 
Moss,  Nix,  O'Hara  of  Michigan,  Olsen, 
Reid  of  New  York,  Resnick.  Reuss, 
Rosenthal,  Roybal,  Scheuer,  and  Udall. 
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The  Finer  Side  of  Americana 


HON.  THOMAS  G.  MORRIS 

or  irxw  MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSfe  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday.  March  6.  1968 

Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Mr.  Warren  NemirolT,  of  Al- 
buquerque, N.  Mex.,  is  the  State  winner 
from  New  Mexico  In  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States  and 
its  ladies  auxiliary  Voice  of  Democracy 
contest.  In  my  opinion.  Warren's  depth 
of  understanding  is  shared  by  many  of 
our  youngsters  but  is  oftentimes  ren- 
dered Incoherent  by  the  dnuns  of  mili- 
tants who  do  not  take  the  time  to  an- 
alyze "The  Finer  Side  of  Americana." 

Therefore,  I  would  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  the  work  of  this  young 
man  by  inserting  his  winning  speech  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  Finer  Side  of  Americana 
(By  Warren  Nemlroff) 
Damn  the  United  States.  Criticizing  one's 
own  country,  especially  If  that  nation  hap- 
pens to  be  America,  seems  to  be  the  in  thing 
to  do  these  days.  When  a  person  reaches 
the  mood  of  boredom.  It  Is  always  easier  to 
riot  and  steal  than  to  earn  a  decent  living. 
When  In  doubt,  protest  Is  swiftly  replacing 
football  aa  a  pleasant,  peaceful  way  to  spend 
a  Sunday  afternoon.  II  your  homework  gets 
dull,  a  spot  can  conveniently  be  occupied 
at  the  local  draft  board— not  for  Induction, 
heaven  forbid,  but  as  an  object  of  hysteria 
In  a  local  sit-down  strike.  Always  the  cry 
Is  the  same,  "my  country  Is  killing  innocent 
people;"  "my  country  la  stifling  minority 
groups:"  "my  country  is  strangling  creative 
curiosity;"  "my  country  is  evil  and  wrong;" 
"my  country  has  forsaken  the  democratic 
spirit."  Forever  the   negative  viewpoint. 

A  famous  rock  and  roll  song  laments: 
"YouVe  loet  that  lovln  feelin'."  The  ques- 
tion is  posed:  Has  America  lost  that  demo- 
cratic feelin'?  Are  we  as  bad  as  everyone 
says?  Does  the  connotation  'Liberty'  still  in- 
stantly mean  America?  Can  the  challenge, 
freedom's  challenge,  be  met  soundly  and 
clearly? 

Today's  generation  (and  generation  does 
not  spell  Negro  alone)  labors  under  a  tre- 
mendous misconception.  We  believe  that  in- 
dividual rights  should  be  abused,  not  used. 
We  construe  freedom  of  speech  into  draft 
card  burning,  then  faU  to  grasp  the  minor 
innuendo  that  the  enemy,  in  his  republican 
country,  punishes  such  an  affair  with  death. 
We  deplore  the  total  lack  of  Intellectual 
liberty  In  our  universities  and  colleges.  Yet 
recently,  three  writers  In  Moscow.  Russia, 
were  given  tedious  prison  sentences  for  ad- 
vising the  government  of  Its  shortcomings. 
They  had  tried  to  exercise  Independence  of 


thought— that  same  democracy  we  so  lib- 
erally take  for  granted.  The  ruUng  body 
condemned  that  independence  but  not  with 
words  as  America  is  prone,  but  with  brute 
force  Here  we  answer  with  rhetoric— across 
the  seaa  they  counter  with  exUnction.  Has 
America  lost  that  democraUc  feelin'?  Is  free- 
dom a  byword  of  past  generations?  The 
reckoning  Is  clear. 

The  United  SUtes  and  Ita  ingenious  gov- 
ernmental system  are  not,  nor  ever  will  be, 
a  perfect  combine.  Harried  by  the  changing 
centuries,  they  embody  our  fallings  and  tal- 
ent* The  nation  and  our  rlgbteoua  political 
and  ethical   way  definitely   have  numerous 
faults    prejudices  and  vices.  But  the  way  of 
life  may  be  the  finest  the  globe  has  ever  wit- 
nessed. Youth  (ad  Infinitum)  seeks  to  break 
the  botmds  of  the  status-quo.  We  are  delv- 
ing for  perfecUon.  Before  we  dig  our  own 
graves     though,    examination    Is    necessary. 
There  are  many  facets  basically  decent  in  a 
truly  democratic  America.  We  have  the  high- 
est standard   of   wealth   on    the   earth— not 
acquired  by  rabble  and  shouting,  but  from 
that     cUche— hard     working     people— who, 
overcoming   the   land's    roadblocks,    created 
a  vUlon  of  preferred  surroundings.  The  walls 
of  hatred  are  moldy  from  age,  yet  slowly  and 
surely,   even   they    are   crumbling.  Has   the 
United  States  forfeited  the  magnet  of  oppor- 
tunity  that  gave  America  birth?   Have  we 
maligned  that  democratic  feelin'? 

America  can  and  must  Improve  to  satisfy 
man's  (especially  youth's)  demands  for  the 
cloudy  future.  The  young  of  the  country 
have  a  virtual  duty  to  compound  energies  in 
line  with  a  brighter  tomorrow.  The  founda- 
tion of  our  society  Is  sound:  our  philosophy 
of  activtzed  equality  is  relatively  secure. 
Laudation  should  be  the  case— not  needless 
eulogy.  Howard  K.  Smith  recently  remarked: 
"Our  foreign  policy  is  the  worst  there  Is— 
except  for  the  rest  of  the  countries  In  the 

world."  ,     ^    ^       J 

That  sUtement  could  truthfully  be  broad- 
ened to  Incorporate  most  modes  of  life.  The 
democratic  feelin'  exists— In  theory  and  In 
fact.  The  challenge  can  and  will  be  met. 
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and  If  It  Is  yet  to  be  voted  upon,  I  nope  that 
when  the  time  comes  you  will  vote  lor  it. 
Yours  truly, 

(Miss)   Doris  Applebaum. 


Riot  Report:  Will  It  Be  Heeded? 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  6.  1968 
Mr  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  column 
published  in  today's  Washington  Post 
provides  a  trenchant  and  searching 
analysis  of  the  report  just  issued  by  the 
National  Advisory  Commission  on  Civil 
Disorders. 

The  author  of  this  column.  Adam 
Yarmolinsky,  points  out  that  white  and 
black  citizens  must  work  together  to 
eliminate  the  conditions  that  fomented 
last  summer's  racial  tumult. 

Special  Assistant  to  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Robert  McNamara  from  1961  to 
1966,  and  now  a  professor  of  law  at 
Harvard  University,  Mr.  Yarmolinsky 
has  earned  a  reputation  for  finding  new 
and  astute  approaches  to  the  problems 
menacing  the  United  States. 

With  permission  I  would  like  lo  put 
Mr.  Yarmolinsky's  column  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

Riot  Report:    Will  It  Be  Heeded? 


Endangered  Species  Bill 

HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  6,  1968 
Mrs  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  is  a  letter  I  received  from  a 
constituent.  Miss  Doris  Applebaum.  in 
support  of  H.R.  11618,  the  endangered 
species  bill.  I  feel  Miss  Applebaum  has 
beautifully  expressed  her  love  of  animals 
and  I  would  like  to  share  her  thoughts 
with  you: 

Dear  Mrs.  Grifftths:  I  understand  that 
HR  11618.  the  Endangered  Species  Bill,  may 
soon  come  to  the  floor  of  the  House  for  a 
vote.  If  It  hasn't  already. 

I  am  in  favor  of  this  bill.  I  v.-ork  at  the 
Detroit  Zoo  and.  though  the  work  Is  inter- 
esting and  the  zoo  itself  Is  beautiful,  it  Is 
interesting  and  beautiful  mainly  for  people, 
not  for  the  animals,  who  are  captives.  I  hate 
to  think  that  some  day  zoos  may  be  the  only 
places  where  life  is  possible  for  alligators. 
rhinoceroses,  orangutans,  or  the  many  other 
species  Whose  existence  in  the  wild  is 
threatened.  The  rightful  place  for  these 
creatures  is  where  nature  has  fitted  them 
to  live  free  from  unnatural  harassment  by 
Ignorant   members    cf    their    fellow    species, 

H.B.  11618  Is  a  Step  In  the  right  direction. 


(By  Adam  Yarmolinsky 
The  summary  report  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Civil  Disorders  closes 
with  a  pertinent  reminder  from  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  Negro  students  of  race 
relations,  Kenneth  Clark.  Dr.  Clark  pointed 
out  that  earlier  reports  of  commissions  on 
earlier  riots  had  told  the  same  story  and 
drawn   the  same   lessons   over   the  last  50 

V  6  AITS 

None  has  told  the  story  so  eloquently,  so 
completely  and  with  such  specific  documen- 
tation.   The    Commission's    report    demon- 
strates  that  last  summer's  riots   were   the 
product  of  continuing  deprivation,  discrim- 
ination and  frustration,  for  which  the  white 
community   is   responsible.   It   demonstrates 
that  the  riots  were  not  planned  or  directed 
or  organized:  the  participants  reacted  to  a 
series  of  incidents  that  gradually  heightened 
tension  until  the  final  Incident— in  half  the 
cases  a  police  action— that  set  off  the  riot. 
The  report  defines  the  choice   that  faces 
Americans;     to    continue    down    the    road 
toward   two   separate   societies,   or   to   take 
immediate   drastic   and   expensive   steps   to 
create   new  opportuniUes  in  a  common  so- 

cl6ty 

The  Commission  has  Issued  its  chaUenge; 
now  we  must  look  to  the  response.  There 
Is  no  question  but  that  the  United  States  is 
rich  enough  In  resources  and  in  Ingenuity 
to  provide  the  Jobs  and  the  Job  training,  to 
build  or  rebuild  the  housing,  to  Integrate 
and  educate  the  police  and  the  National 
Guard.  But  there  is  a  real  question  whether 
the  leaders  of  the  American  people  have 
the  will  to  make  these  things  happen. 

If  the  Ideas  in  the  report  are  to  be  turned 
into  working  programs,  major  constituen- 
cies wiU  have  to  be  mobilized  to  support 
them— to  push  for  the  extra  appropriations 
and  the  extra  taxes  they  will  require. 
Whether  the  White  House  throws  its  essen- 
tial support  behind  the  proposal  will  depend 
on  a  practical  political  analysis  of  the  size 
and  effectiveness  of  the  available  constit- 
uencies.  Some   of    these   constituencies   are 
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already  In  evidence.  The  buslne«  cormnu- 
nlty  is  increasingly  aware  of  it*  stake  in 
domestic  tranquillity,  and  it  is  showing  its 
willingness  to  support  new  programs  vjrlth 
dollars  and  even  with  political  action.  The 
new  urban  coalition,  comprised  of  business, 
labor  and  civil  rights  leaders,  and  big  city 
mayors  Is  setting  up  local  coalitions  In  cities 
all  over  the  country,  where  the  grass  roots 
support  grows  right  out  of  the  cracks  In  the 
cement  sidewalks. 

But  the  greatest  potential  source  of  sup- 
port is  in  the  urban  ghetto  itself.  American 
history  is  studded  with  examples  of  the 
political  power  of  an  organized  minority. 
One  need  look  no  further  than  the  farm 
bloc  to  see  what  the  ghetto  bloc  could  achieve 
if  it  were  organized  as  a  political  entity. 

The  ghetto  bloc  is  organizing  Itself.  The 
only  question  Is  whether  It  organizes  for 
peaceful  political  change  or  for  expanded 
violence  The  Commission's  report  suggests 
that  there  are  three  alternatives,  "three 
choices  open  to  the  Nation":  To  go  on  as 
we  have  been,  with  a  deepening  separation 
between  black  and  white,  to  "enrich"  the 
ghetto  without  integration,  and  to  combine 
ghetto  enrichment  with  Integration  oute  de 
the  ghetto.  In  fact,  the  second  and  third 
choices  may  be  consecutive  phases,  not 
alternatives.  „  ,■» 

The  report  concedes  that  there  is  very  lit- 
tle likelihood  of  large-scale  movement  out 
of  the  ghetto  in  the  near  future.  So  perhaps 
it's  necessary  for  black  people  to  use  the 
ghetto  as  the  base  for  political  power. 

Black  power,  stripped  of  its  more  melo- 
dramatic  and   violent   aspects,   makes  sense 
as  practical  politics.  Without  self-organiza- 
tion, the  residents  of  the  ghetto  cannot  join 
the  United  States.  Today  some  of  the  advo- 
cates of  black  power  express  themselves  in 
the    language    of    extremism,    violence    and 
race  hatred.  But  what  they  are  really  saying 
is   that  ghetto   residents  have   to  see   them 
selves   as   a   community,   and   a  community 
that  can  use  its  political  power  as  a  group 
to  bargain  with  the  majority,  as  other  minor- 
ity groups   have  learned   to   bargain  in  the 
past    The   ghetto   community   cannot   work 
out  its   problems   on   its  own;    it  lacks  the 
resources  within  Itself.  But  it  must  acquire 
a  sense  of  community  In  order  to  be  able 
to  use  its  political  strength,  which  is  its  rock 
bottom   strength.    In   order    to   attract   eco- 
nomic resources  it  needs  to  create  the  con- 
ditions for  individual  economic  opportunity. 
This  happy  prospect,  however,  is  in  no  sense 
inevlteble.  Political  power  in  the  ghetto  can 
be  used  in  despair  and  frustration  to  foster 
separation  and  violence.  Or  Improvement  in 
the  ghetto  may  come  so  slowly  and  selectively 
that  only  the  leaders  move  out,  and  the  rest 
are  left  worse  off  than  they  were  before— and 
more  open  to  the  appeal  of  charlatans  am 
demogogues. 

Whether  black  power  turns  to  violence  or 
to  politics  depends  in  the  end  on  whether 
white  power  meets  it  at  least  halfway.  We 
are  brought  back,  therefore,  to  the  question 
of  the  white  community's  response  to  the 
challenge  posed  by  the  Commission's  report. 


Statute  of  Limitations 


HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  6,  1968 
Mr  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  one 
of  the  "official  objectors"  on  the  Private 
Calendar.  Yesterday  I  joined  with  other 
Members  in  objecting  to  further  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  4936.  a  private  bUi  for 
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the  special  benefit  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
P.  Puentes. 

Because  the  rules  of  procedure  of  the 
House  of  RepresenUtlves  prohibit  any 
explanation  or  discussion  during  the  call 
of  the  Private  Calendar.  I  was  unable  to 
explain  my  reason  for  Joining  in  the  ob- 
jection which  requires  the  bill  to  be  re- 
manded to  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

The  bill  was  sponsored  in  the  House 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  I  Mr. 
Burton  I.  This  particular  bill  engenders 
considerable  sympathy  for  the  circum- 
stances of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Puentes.  How- 
ever, if  passed,  it  would  establish  a  prec- 
edent with  which  it  would  be  impossible 
to  cope. 

If  we  permit  one  person  to  escape  the 
statute  of  limitations,  which  is  other- 
wise reasonable  and  necessary,  then 
everyone  would  quite  Justifiably  feel  that 
he  was  also  entitled  to  a  waiver  of  the 
statute  of  limitations. 

Our  rules,  regulations,  and  laws  must 
be  evenly  applied.  The  chaos  and  unfair- 
ness of  uneven  application  is  not  tol- 
erable. 

I  commend  Mr.  Burton  for  his  special 
Interest  and  sincere  concern  for  his  con- 
stituents and  for  his  usual  diligence  in 
the  advocacy  of  this  unusual  bill  before 
the  subconunlttee  and  the  full  Judi- 
ciary Committee. 

I  regret  that  the  Congress  cannot  make 
a  special  exception  for  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Puentes  and  comply  with  the  special  re- 
quest of  our  able  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  I  Mr.  Burton  1. 
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Ing  the  man  who  needs  It.  or  the  child  who 
waste*  away  without  It. 

I  sincerely  request  that  speedy  and 
favorable  attention  be  given  to  this  blU. 


March  6,  1968 


Freedom's  Challenge 


Health  Maapower  Act 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OF   NXW    TO«K 

m  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVBS 

Wednesday,  March  6.  1968 
Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  barriers  to  adequate  health  care  for 
all  Americans  Is  the  critical  shortage  of 
health  manpower.  Although  recent  legls- 
laUon  has  helped  to  Increase  the  number 
of  people  in  the  health  occupations  to 
about  3  million,  it  is  estimated  that  by 
1975.  another  million  will  be  needed. 

In  his  message  on  health  in  America  on 
March  4,  1968.  President  Johnson  ex- 
plained that  despite  our  progress,  we  cur- 
rently lack  the  capacity  to  train  the 
health  workers  we  wiU  need  in  the  future. 
One  of  the  major  legislative  proposals 
outlined  in  that  message  is  the  Health 
Manpower  Act  of  1968.  The  act  would 
help  solve  the  manpower  shortage  by  ex- 
tending and  strengthening  the  current 
programs  for  training  health  workers. 
The  education  of  doctors,  dentists, 
nurses,  and  other  health  personnel  would 
be  facilitated  through  programs  for  the 
construction  of  educational  facilities, 
programs  of  financial  assistance  to  stu- 
dents, and  programs  to  improve  cur- 
liculums. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  produce  the 
health  manpower  necessary  to  pr6vlde 
adequate  health  care  for  all  our  citizens. 
As  the  President  said  in  his  message : 

Success  in  a  laboratory,  however  brtUlant. 
Is  not  complete  if  the  barriers'  oi  poverty. 
Ignorance  or  prejudice  block  It  from  reach- 


HON. 


ROBERT  DOLE 

OP    KAMSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  6.  1968 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  the  text  of  a 
speech  by  a  Pormoso,  Kans.,  high  school 
student.  Dale  Henry  Swltzer,  on  'Free- 
dom's Challenge." 

Dale  la  the  Kansas  finalist  in  the  an- 
nual voice  of  democracy  contest  spon- 
sored by  the  Veterans  of  Porelgn  Wars 
and  its  ladles'  auxiliary. 

This  year  more  than  400,000  high 
school  students  across  the  Nation  com- 
peted for  the  five  scho'arships  which 
are  top  prizes.  Plrst  prize  is  a  $5,000 
scholarship:  second,  $3,500:  third,  $2,- 
500;  fourth.  $1,500:  and  fifth,  S1,000. 

Next  week.  Dale  and  the  other  State 
winners  will  come  to  Washington  for 
final  judging,  as  guests  of  the  VFW. 

Through  this  nationwide  contest,  the 
VFW  is  making  a  vital  contribution  to 
America's  youth  and  the  cause  of  free- 
dom. In  return.  Dale  Switzer  has  made 
a  vital  contribution  in  this  mature  ap- 
praisal of  the  responsibilities  of  freedom. 
His  speech  follows: 

Pkexdom's  Chalxxnob 
(By  Dale  Henry  Swltser.  Formoso,  Kans.) 
Freedom  Is  a  moat  remarkable  thing:  Give 
a  man  too  little  and  you'll  destroy  him:  give 
him  too  much  and  he'll  destroy  himself: 
but  give  him  )\i»t  the  right  amount,  and 
you  have  an  earnestly  productive  individ- 
ual. Individual  Initiative  and  creatlveness 
flourish  In  an  environment  of  relative  free- 
dom. 

This  environment  provides  a  number  of 
challenges  to  the  people  who  enjoy  it.  They 
are  encouraged  to  better  themselves  and 
their  physical  surroundings,  pitting  all  their 
resources  against  the  problems  at  hand  In 
Individual  competition.  The  great  tech- 
nological advancement  of  our  nation  bears 
witness  to  the  stimulating  power  of  free- 
dom. 

But.  today,  as  throughout  two  centuries 
of  our  nation's  history,  freedom's  greatest 
challenge  remains — to  keep  It. 

Freedom  Is  not  one  of  the  spoils  of  a  war 
in  the  late  eighteenth  century:  rather  It  Is 
the  product  of  a  day-by-day  struggle  from 
that  day  to  this. 

Today,  we  are  in  danger  of  losing  our  free- 
dom, perhaps  more  than  ever  before.  Why? 
Are  our  leaders  "letting  us  down"?  Are  we 
being  unconsciously  subverted  by  foreign 
powers? 

The  answer  is  as  old  as  time  Itself.  The 
fifth  century  Romans  knew:  when  a  nation 
becomes  so  powerful,  outside  forces  cannot 
destroy  it;  it  rots  from  within.  Leaders  may 
be  partly  to  blame,  but  in  a  democracy,  they 
have  only  the  powers  given  them  by  our- 
selves, the  people. 

A  nation  begins  to  die  when  its  people  be- 
come apathetic  or  Ignorant  of  government 
affairs.  A  free  country  depends  upon  an  in- 
terested and  informed  populace  to  Institute 
good  leadership.  When  It  is  lacking.  Ineffi- 
ciency and  corruption  result.  Invasion  Is 
merely  the  coup  de  grace  to  a  nation  too 
torn  by  civil  strife  to  resist. 


Rome  provides  us  with  a  classic  example 
of  this  situation.  Perhaps,  someday.  In  some 
other  nation,  someone  may  be  able  to  use 
the  United  States  of  America  as  another 
such  example. 

If  it  occurs,  whom  shall  we  charge?  The 
Blame  must  ultimately  be  our  own. 

What  can  we,  as  ordinary  people  do  to 
prevent  It?  Think  a  minute.  When  was  the 
last  time  you  wrote  your  congressman,  your 
governor,  or  your  president?  You  say,  "What 
can  one  letter  do?"  Perhaps  little,  but  six 
letter*  can  cause  someone  to  think  twice, 
and  sixty  letters  can  work  wonders. 

How  much  do  you  know  about  Vietnam,  a 
Uny  area  where  over  ten  thousand  Ameri- 
cans have  died?  Or  Thailand,  or  Korea?  Do 
you  have  any  idea  how  a  bill  becomes  law? 

We,  who  attack  our  fields  of  occupation 
with  such  tremendous  zeal,  forget  or  ignore 
the  fact  that  we  are  responsible  for  the  way 
oiu'  government  Is  run. 

The  founding  fathers  didn't  give  us  a  gift 
when  they  began  the  tradition  of  freedom. 
They  kindled  a  warm  fire  In  the  hearth  of  a 
place  called  America.  It  was  left  up  to  suc- 
ceeding generations  to  keep  it  alive.  But 
each  individual  citizen  has  the  choice:  to 
accept  or  reject  the  challenge  to  do  so. 

It  is  not  too  late;  we  still  have  our  free- 
doms and  powers  as  citizens.  But,  if  we  are 
to  act,  we  must  act  now.  Because  If  you  will 
take  notice,  I  think  you'll  find  that  it's  be- 
ginning to  grow  very  cold. 


Combat  Duty 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  GURNEY 

or  nxMuoA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  6.  1968 
Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  introduced  a  concurrent  resolution 
stating  that  in  absence  of  a  formal  dec- 
laration of  war  by  Congress,  a  member 
of  the  Armed  Forces  who  has  served  in 
a  combat  zone  for  a  year  could  not  again 
be  assigned  to  serve  there  for  at  least  a 
year. 

Until  not  long  ago,  those  serving  in  the 
Army  could  not  be  returned  to  Vietnam, 
after  combat  duty,  untU  25  months  had 
passed.  Those  serving  in  the  Marines 
could  not  be  returned  until  24  months 
had  passed  between  combat  duties. 

Recently,  however,  new  policies,  poli- 
cies which  we  cannot  continue,  have  been 
established.  In  February  when  10,500 
persons,  requested  by  Westmoreland  for 
Vietnam  duty,  were  designated  to  combat 
areas,  members  of  the  Army  82d  Air- 
borne Division  and  the  27th  Marine 
•Corps  Regimental  Landing  Team  were 
sent.  Included  in  their  number  were,  for 
the  first  time,  a  great  many  Vietnam  vet- 
erans—an estimated  40  percent  of  both 
units  involved. 

The  new  Army  policy  Is  that  only  60 
days  need  fall  between  tours  in  Vietnam; 
and  that  only  60  days  need  remain  in 
service  commitment.  These  measures  are 
purportedly  "temporary. "  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wonder. 

In  this  war  that  Is  still  undeclared,  we 
are  sending  more  and  more  men. 

Thousands  of  American  families 
breathe  a  sigh  of  relief  when  their  sons 
have  served  their  year  in  Vietnam  and 
have  been  returned  to  their  country. 

I  do  not  feel,  with  the  manpower  in 
this  Nation,  that  these  persons  should 
need  to  return  to  the  front. 


March  6,  1968] 

The  NCOA  Merit  Award 

HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOH 

OF   CALiroBNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  6.  1968 
Mr    TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day the  1968  NCOA  awards  for  meri- 
torious achievemenUs  were  made  to  four 
extraordinary  Americans  and  one  ex- 
ceptional voluntary  agency  here  in  our 
Nation's    Capital.    The    recipients    this 
year  are  Sheltering  Arms,  the  volun- 
tary agency  of  Houston,  Tex.;  Joe  Gaxi- 
ola  of  Watsonville  and  Holllster.  Calif.; 
Led  Laks,  of  Brooklyn.  N.Y..;  BUly  D. 
Carter,  of  Milan.  Mo.;  and  Herman  B. 
Brotman.  of  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr  Joe  G.  Gaxiola.  a  friend  of  mine, 
and  a  great  American  of  Mexican  de- 
scent who  has  made  many  outstanding 
contributions  to  his  community  and  our 
Nation,  has  brought  great  honor  to  him- 
self and  our   district  by  earning  this 

special  award.  

Mr  Speaker.  I  include  the  citation 
which  accompanied  the  1968  NCOA 
award  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
His  Interest  and  concern  for  his  fel- 
low citizens,  regardless  of  race,  nation- 
al origin,  or  social  or  economic  status,  is 
most  exemplary,  and  many  of  us  could 
emulate  his  concern  and  selfless  con- 
tribution with  great  profit  to  ones  self 
and  great  benefit  to  his  community. 
The  citation  follows: 

JOE  gaxiola:  Watsonvili-e,  Calif. 
Joe  Gaxiola  is  a  74-year-old  Aztec-Indian 
Mexican-American,  who  a  year  ago  under- 
stood what  was  for  him  a  completely  new 
type  of  employment  when  he  became  hea^ 
of  the  Watsonville  section  of  NCOA's  Proj- 
ect  FIND  in  Santa  Cruz  County— a  position 
he  had  filled  with  distinction.  ,.      v,    - 

For  most  of  his  life,  Mr.  Gaxiola  has  been 
a  migrant  worker  in  the  fields  of  California 
except  for  ten  years  when  he  worked  In  the 
canneries.  Following  his  compulsory  retU-e- 
ment  from  the  canneries  at  65,  he  went  back 
to  work  in  the  fields  until,  at  73.  he  was 
hired  by  Project  FIND  as  a  community 
aide  and  put  In  charge  of  the  Watsonville 
section.  For  the  first  time  In  his  Ufe,  he 
found  himself  directing  a  staff  of  five  and 
occasionally  dictating  letters  to  a  secretary. 

Most  of  his  time  during  the  past  year,  how- 
ever has  been  spent  driving  through  the 
lane's  and  back  roads  in  the  vicinity  of  Wat- 
sonville seeking  out  needy  elderly  people. 
most  of  them  migrant  workers.  To  each  of 
these  he  administers  a  FIND  questionnaire— 
17  pages  with  54  questions.  In  about  a  fourth 
of  the  500  homes  visited,  he  found  elderly 
people  needing  some  kind  of  help.  Sodm- 
Vimes  the  help  could  be  given  by  the  FIND 
program  Itself,  but  more  often  he  had  to 
explain   the   sources  of  help   available   and 

make  a  referral.  ^,^r.athv 

With  his  energy  and  hla  ready  sympathy. 
Mr  Gaxiola  has  been  able  to  locate  and  to 
help  many  old  people  who  the  community 
did  not  know  existed.  For  example: 

He  fou^d  a  couple,  aged  74  and  73,  Mexi- 
can-Amertcans.  who  were  penniless.  They 
had  lived  In  California  for  a  number  of  years 
and  in  Santa  Cruz  for  two.  Although  they 
were  eligible  for  social  security,  public  wel- 
fare, and  medicaid,  they  did  not  know  it  and 
had  never  received  a  cent.  They  had  a  medi- 
care card  but  didn't  know  what  It  was  for. 
He  came  upon  a  grandmother  U'l^g  »°  » 
hovel,  caring  for  grandchildren,  with  no 
money.  He  discovered  that  she  was  eUglbie 
for  social  security,  retroactive  for  nearly  a 
year. 
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He  has  obtained  proof  of  age  for  elderly 
persons  bom  In  Mexico  who  had  no  bUth 

'""wSlT^aracterlstlc  persistence,  he  person- 
ally took  a  sick  elderly  man  from  another 
community  to  a  hospital,  where  he  was  re- 
fused admission  because  he  could  not  pay. 
then  to  a  doctor,  and  finally  to  another  doc- 
tor w^  gave  hUn  treatment.  He  then  found 
hSn  a  plLe  to  spend  the  night,  and  the  next 
day  he  helped  him  return  to  his  home  town. 
When  the  Community  Action  Prograni  in 
the    county    was    threatened,    Mr.    Gaxiola 
spearheaded  the  organization  of  one  hun- 
d^  elderly  poor  people  who  met  with  the 
County  Board  of  Supervisors,  explained  the 
need,  and  helped  save  the  program. 

The  NCOA  Merit  Award  is  presented  to 
Joe  Gaxiola  because  he  has  proved  that  new 
careers  can  be  successfully  undertaken  late 
in  life  m  areas  not  related  to  former  occu- 
pation, and  that.  In  dealing  with  older 
people,  energy  and  human  sympathy  are  the 
most  essential  qualifications  for  achieving 
results. 


Final  Control  of  Cancer  Appears  Powible 
in  Next  Decade— Part  III 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  6,  1968 
Mr  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  progress 
of  cancer  research  is  such  that  experts 
now  are  hopeful  that  a  final  cure  for 
cancer  may  come  during  the  next  decade. 
Such  a  prospect  involves  many    ii  s. 
of  course.  Most  important,  perhaps,  is 
the  fact  that  cancer  really  is  not  a  single 
disease.  It  is  an  entire  pattern  of  diseases 
Controls  already  have  been  found  for 
many  types  of  cancer— providing  victuns 
seek  prompt  medical  attention^ 

Cancer  research  at  Roswell  Park  Me- 
morial institute  in  Buffalo  N^.  is  play- 
ing an  important  role  In  the  huge  effort 
to  combat  cancer. 

The  Buffalo  Courier-Express  has  made 
a  significant  contribution  to  information 
to  the  public  on  cancer  through  its  nine- 
part  series  of  articles  written  by  Mrs. 
Susan  HedUng.  . 

The  first  six  articles  were  included  with 
my  remarks  In  the  Congressional  Record 
on  pages  4764  and  5058.  Following  are 
the  last  three  articles  In  the  series: 
Cancer  Study  Aims  for  Total  control— VII 
(By  Susan  Hedling) 
The   American   Cancer   Society  has   come 
a  long  way  financially  since  its  small  be- 
ginnings in  1913  when  only  »10,000  was  raised 
fn    do^tlons.    Last    year.    In    Erie    County 
alone,    $291,019    came    from    businesses    and 

homes.  ,  „_  „v,„„ 

It  has  also  come  a  long  way  socially,  when 
cancer  wasn't  discussed  In  public  and  doctors 
saw  little  promise  and  few  fields  for  research 
in  the  disease.  Today,  dozens  of  educational 
films  are  distributed  by  the  society,  two 
mimon  men  and  women  donate  volunteer 
hours- and  the  field  of  cancer  research  is 
perhaps  the  biggest  thing  In  med  cine. 

The  organization,  formed  orlglnaUy  by  a 
group  of  laymen  and  doctors  concerned 
Ibout  the  lack  of  public  li^on^f  1°^  °^ 
cancer,  was  originally  called  the  America^ 
Society  for  the  Control  of  Cancer.  The  first 
official  act  of  the  group  was  to  publish  a 
pamphlet.  "Facts  About  Cancer.' 

Throughout  Its  history,  disseminating  In- 
formation  has  been  a  prime  goal  of  the 
American  Cancer  Society.  In  1937.  through 
what  was  called  the  Women's  Field  Army. 
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the  first  nationwide  public  education  pro- 
gram was  launched. 

During  the  19308.  the  society  worked  with 
five  medical  field  representatives,  medical 
societies  and  medical  schools  to  Improve  the 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  cancer. 

In  1945.  the  name  was  changed  to  the 
American  Cancer  Society.  Inc.  and  national 
research  programs  were  begun.  Also  that 
year  the  first  nationwide  campaign  for  funds 
was  held,  raising  $4  million.  Since  then,  the 
organization  has  Invested  more  than  $180 
million   In   research. 

This  expansion  will  probably  continue 
until  a  cure  for  all  cancers  is  found.  Of  that 
time  however,  the  Board  of  Directors  has 
said 'that:  "It's  (the  society)  single  purpose 
is  to  control  cancer  and  when  the  Job  is 
done,  the  Society  will  not  undertake  an 
attack  on  another  health  or  welfare  problem 
but  win  dissolve  Its  corporate  status  and 
cease  operations." 

That  Job  is  far  from  done,  and  the  many 
men  and  women  involved  in  the  society  con- 
tinue to  work  toward  better  public  under- 
standing of  cancer  and  further  research  into 
the  causes  of  cancers. 

To  encourage  people  to  detect  cancer  early 
so  that  it  might  be  effectively  treated,  the 
society  recommends  certain  measures: 

1.  That  all  adults  have  an  annual  health 
examination. 

2  That  adults  Include  In  their  examina- 
tion a  proctoscopic  test  for  colon  cancer. 

3  That  all  women  have  the  painless, 
simple  "Pap"  test  for  uterine  cancer.  The 
test,  developed  by  Dr.  George  N  Papani- 
colaou, reveals  very  early  cancerous  changes. 

4.  That  every  adult  woman  learn  to  ex- 
amine her  breasts  monthly  to  detect  a  lump 
which  might  mean  cancer. 

Another  crusade  of  the  American  Cancer 
Society,  the  seven  clanger  signals  of  cancer, 
has  become  a  common  message  on  raalo  and 
television.  Posters  and  commercials  are 
placed  everywhere,  and  ads  appear  annually 
in  magazines  with  a  circulation  of  more  than 
IV2  billion. 

The  advertisement  Illustrating  a  list  of  the 
seven  signals  covered  by  a  hand,  with  the 
caption  "Do  you  know  the  seven  warning 
signals  of  cancer?"  has  caused  some  discom- 
fort to  those  who  do  not. 
Those  signals  are: 
1    Unusual  bleeding  or  discharge. 

2.  A  lump  or  thickening  In  the  breast  or 
elsewhere. 

3.  A  sore  that  does  not  heal. 

4.  Change  in  bowel  or  bladder  habits. 

5.  Hoarseness  or  cough.  

6.  Indigestion  or  difficulty  In  swallowing. 
7    Change  in  a  wart  or  mole. 
Although  the  symptoms  do  not  necessarily 

mean  cancer.  If  any  one  of  them  la^^  longer 
than  a  week.  It  should  be  checked  by  a 
doctor  immediately. 

In  addition  to  educating  people  about  can- 
cer, the  society  aids  cancer  patients  and  their 
famUles  through  personal  services.  Each  local 
unit  cares  for  cancer  patients  In  the  area 
Service  activities  vary,  depending  on  the 
Individual  needs  in  each  case. 

In  most  communities,  the  American  Can- 
cer society  provides  a  counseling  service  for 
the  cancer  victim  and  his  family.  This  serv  ce 
provides  information,  assistance  and  guid- 
ance concerning  local  medical  and  social 
service  resources. 

Loan  closets  offer  sickroom  necessities  in- 
cluding hospital  beds,  and  surgical  dressings 
prepared  by  volunteers  are  also  available  to 
the  cancer  patient  through  the  society. 

In  addition,  patient  transportation  to 
physicians'  offices,  hospitals  or  cumcs  for  di- 
agnosis and  treatment  are  provided.  Some 
units  also  provide  home  care  programs,  which 
include  bedside  care  through  a  visiting  nurse 

agency. 

In  Buffalo,  the  society  supports  a  cancer 
detection  clinic  In  Meyer  Memorial  Hospital, 
where  about  1600  persons  annuaUy  receive 
thorough  cancer  examinations. 
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The  society  Is  helping  support  more  than 
1  000  cancer  researchers  In  their  work  thU 
year  through  direct  research  granU,  Instltu- 
Uonal  grants  and  six  different  types  of  per- 
sonnel grants.  ^     ^       .t. 

Statistical  research  conducted  by  tne 
American  Cancer  Society's  volunteers  has 
contributed  significant  Information  about 
the  disease  In  1951.  a  statistical  study  was 
undertaken  of  the  smoking  habits  of  187.000 
men  in  nine  states  conducted  by  22.000  vol- 
unteers during  a  four-year  period. 

If  interviewers  had  been  paid,  the  cost 
would  have  been  several  million  dollars.  It 
was  this  survey  that  revealed  a  relationship 
between  smoking  and  lung  cancer  and  heart 

The  society  estimates  that  32  million 
Americans  will  die  from  cancer  unless  new 
means  of  preventing  and  treating  the  disease 
are  found.  Through  the  society,  this  nxunber 
could  be  decreased  as  the  society  funcUons 
as  a  movement  behind  research  and  a  vehicle 
of  hope  for  the  cancer  victim. 


COMPtTTKB    HAS    ROLE    IN    CaNCM    RESEA«CH— 

vni 

Research  labs  and  clinics  are  only  two 
battlegrounds  In  the  war  against  cancer. 
Much  of  the  fighting  goes  on  In  conventional 
looking  buskness  ofBces.  and  the  weapon  can 
be  somethlmg  as  Indirectly  related  as  the 
computer. 

Indirect  as  It  may  seem,  however,  automa- 
tion through  the  computer  has  enabled  re- 
searchers to  arrive  at  conclusions  in  seconds 
that  otherwise  could  take  a  man's  lifetime 
to  unfold.  The  computer  goes  beyond  man's 
capabilities  in  storing  information  and  pro- 
cessing very  simple  alte'natlve  decisions 
rapidly  and  rep?tltlvely. 

The  full  potential  of  the  computer  In  the 
field  of  medicine  and  cancer  research  is  as 
yet  untapped,  and  the  question  of  the  place 
of  the  computer  in  the  hospital  of  tomorrow 
has  not  been  answered  fully. 

Opponents  of  the  computer  say  It  will  de- 
huminlze  medicine  and  researchers,  while 
advocates  claim  It  will  give  the  physician 
more  time  for  bedside  conversation  and  re- 
se.irch.  A  few  foresee  the  computer  as  some 
day  conducUng  an  entire  frfiyslcal  examina- 
tion. 

In  the  minds  of  many,  the  dream  exists 
for  a  hospital  o.'  the  future  that  uses  com- 
puters as  a  central  storage  bank  for  records 
of  every  patient  within  Its  walls  Perhaps  a 
national  or  worldwide  bank  will  place  the 
medical  history  of  anyone  ever  treated  by  a 
physician  at  the  tip  of  a  knob  or  dial. 

In  the  field  of  cancer  research,  programers 
aim  toward  a  computer  used  for  the  diag- 
nosis of  cincer.  and  even  one  that  eventually 
might  supply  the  last  piece  in  the  cancer 
puzzle. 

Dr.  Robert  K.  Ausman.  director  of  Health 
Research.  Inc.  at  Roswell  Park  Memorial  In- 
stitute, has  been  a.  prime  mover  in  computer 
work  at  the  cancer  research  institute. 

In  his  work,  computer  operations  have  not 
always  proven  effective.  As  an  example.  Dr. 
Ausman  cited  a  case  where  his  department 
automated  lab  reports  on  blood  samples. 

Doctors  often  had  to  wait  until  late  after- 
noon for  analyses  of  samples  they  had  taken 
early  in  the  morning,  he  said,  and  the  com- 
puter stepped  up  the  process  so  that  50  per 
cent  of  the  blood  reports  were  available  by 
noon. 

"I  don't  know  of  a  single  physician  who 
benefited  significantly  because  of  this  early 
reporting  system."  he  said.  "It  wasn't  that 
the  operation  wasn't  beneficial,  but  physi- 
cians haven  t  accommodated  themselves  to 
the  computer.  They  may  have  to  change  their 
routines  to  really  take  advantage  of  the  In- 
formaUon  being  made  available  to  them." 
"In  the  field  of  medicine,  we  have  to 
change  the  totality  and  not  Just  our  meth- 
ods of  doing  things  We  have  to  cftnvlnce 
doctors  that  we  know  what  we're  doing  with 
computers.  We  must  help  them  to  develop 
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trust  In  us  and  our  work  by  proving  ourselves 
at  every  opportunity.  This  U  our  responsi- 
bility." 

Some  simple  successful  computer  ventures, 
however,  have  included  tabulating  the  hos- 
pital census  and  programming  medical  rec- 
ords that  follow  a  patient  from  his  admission 
to  his  discharge  from  the  hospital. 

Cancer  researchers  have  used  the  computer 
to  work  out  numerous  chemical  equations. 
Some  research  projects  wouldn't  have  been 
completed  without  the  aid  of  the  computer. 
In  the  work  reported  last  year  from  the 
institute  by  Dr.  David  Marker  and  his  col- 
leagues, there  were  so  many  computations 
that  It  would  have  taken  more  than  a  hun- 
dred people  their  lifetime  to  do  the  same 
calculations.  At  best  thU  research  result 
would  have  been  delayed  years  without  the 
computer. 

Information  about  certain  drugs  used 
against  cancer  has  been  collected  and  stored 
in  the  computer.  Many  groups  are  using  It 
now  to  study  the  reaction  to  tvunors  to  these 
drugs  and  to  find  better  ways  to  treat  pa- 
tients with  them.  These  same  effects  could 
not  be  analyzed  so  completely  without  the 
computer. 

In  Madison.  Wis..  Dr.  Werner  Slack  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  has  come  up  with 
a  computer  which  interviews  a  physician 
about  his  tests  and  observations  on  patients. 
The  computer  analyzes  the  Information  in 
minutes,  compared  vrtth  hours  It  would  take 
the  doctor. 

Before  it  can  be  shown  definitely  that  auto- 
mation will  greatly  improve  health  and  medi- 
cal care,  however,  the  cost-effectiveness  of 
computer  operations  must  be  studied.  Dr. 
Ausman  said  the  primary  question  should  be 
whether  or  not  the  operations  are  worth 
their  costs.  Judged  In  terms  of  their  results. 
Another  obstacle  to  rapid  progress  in  auto- 
mation is  the  lack  of  confidence  In  computers 
felt  by  many  physicians  and  researchers.  As 
yet  not  many  doctors  have  had  a  chance  to 
take  an  introductory  course  in  computer 
programming  during  their  college  years. 

Doctors  also  mUtrtist  computers  because 
of  the  manv  errors  and  false  starts  program- 
mers have  made  In  the  past.  "We've  uninten- 
tionally disrupted  this  hospital  more  than 
once,"  Dr.  Ausman  said. 

The  new  generation  of  physicians  should 
help  the  situation  because  many  of  them 
have  taken  a  basic  course  In  computers  dur- 
ing undergraduate  school,  he  said. 

The  computer  staff  at  Rosewell  Park  is 
optimistic  and  thinks  someday  computers 
will  greatly  aid  doctors.  Everyone  looks  to  a 
time  when  computers  will  help  diagnose  can- 
cers," Dr.  Ausman  said.  "Until  now.  though. 
It's  been  mainly  data  collection  rather  than 
attempts  at  diagnosis. " 

Eventually  the  computer  could  function 
in  two  ways  as  a  diagnostician.  Once  the 
doctor  Inputs  his  findings,  the  computer 
could  send  back  a  list  of  possible  diagnoses. 
Or,  the  computer  could  send  back  one  pri- 
mary diagnosis  with  sever..l  alternatives. 

Only  time  will  tell  about  the  role  of  the 
computer  in  the  hospital  of  tomorrow,  and 
for  the  cancer  patient  it  will  be  a  tool  in 
the  backgroimd.  however  effective. 
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When  the  final  cure  for  all  cancers  la 
found,  it  may  not  be  the  dramatic  moment 
in  history  some  people  envision.  The  break- 
through won't  be  one  single  revelation  made 
by  one  doctor  or  researcher. 

Rather,  the  nature  of  final  discovery  will 
be  the  discovery  of  the  last  missing  piece  in 
the  pvizzle.  Many  c'.octors  have  already  sup- 
plied certain  pieces,  and  the  last  one  will  be 
the  final  link  In  a  long  chain  of  research. 

The  reasons  that  cancer  will  not  have  one 
single  answer  is  that  cancer  is  not  one  single 
disease.  It  Is  a  large  group  of  about  100  dis- 
eases, all  different,  even  though  they  are 
related. 


For  some  cancers,  a  cure  has  already  been 
found.  For  others,  a  cause  is  already  known. 
But  the  cause  and  cure  for  all  types  of  can- 
cer remains  the  goal  of  research. 

It  U  not  necessary  for  the  cause  of  a  cer- 
tain type  of  cancer  to  be  found  beiore  u  cure 
is  developed.  It  can  be  Just  the  reverse,  and 
effective  methods  of  Ueatment  could  exist  for 
years  l>efore  the  cause  of  the  disease  ij 
known. 

Cancer  research,  then.  Is  a  bulldlng-block 
process.  The  builders  are  constantly  faced 
with  a  sense  of  urgency  about  their  work, 
because  regardless  of  the  advances  made  with 
one  type  of  cancer,  other  cancers  remain 
deadly  in  almoet  every  case.  A  98  per  cent 
cure  rate  with  skin  cancer  Is  balanced  by 
acute  leukemlas  that  cannot  be  cured  even 
when  detected  quite  early. 

This  urgency  la  felt  by  anyone  associated 
with  cancer  research.  "I  saw  it  yesterday  in 
the  eyes  of  a  young  couple  who  watched  their 
two-year-old  baby  die  of  leukemia."  Dr. 
James  Grace,  director  of  Roswell  Park  Memo- 
rial Institute,  said. 

"I  saw  It  in  the  distraught  face  of  a  young 
husband  who  watched  with  horror  and  panic 
as  his  young  wife,  mother  of  two  children, 
died  of  breast  cancer." 

These  memories  afford  a  motivation  to  the 
researcher,  and  the  progress  already  made 
makes  most  authorities  cptimistic.  'In  the 
last  five  years,  especially  the  last  two."  Dr. 
Grace  said,  'there  has  been  a  vast  amount 
of  new  fundamental  knowledge  about  basic 
biological  processes." 

"I  think  right  now  we're  in  the  early  begin- 
ning of  a  literal  explosion  of  knowledge  in 
the  blo-medical  sciences.  I  believe  as  this  ex- 
plosion develops  fully,  the  keys  to  the  puzzle 
will  become  plainer. 

"I  l>elieve  we  will  have  substantial  control 
over  cancer  within  a  decade,"  Dr.  Grace 
predicted. 

To  reach  that  control,  however,  still  more 
needs  to  be  done.  Some  authorities  criticize 
the  field  of  research  for  too  much  concen- 
tration on  cancer  in  animals.  They  urge  that 
more  human  research  and  experimentation 
be  done. 

The  emphasis  now  is  shifting  away  from 
the  study  of  animals,  and  more  is  being  done 
to  learn  about  cancer  In  humans  because 
often  knowledge  gained  about  animals  has 
proven  worthless  when  applied  to  humans. 
There  are  certain  areas  where  more  re- 
search needs  to  be  done.  According  to  the 
American  Cancer  Society,  seven  such  areas 
should  be  the  targets  for  research  now  being 
planned. 

First,  the  society  lists  causes  of  cancer  as 
a  large  area  for  exploration.  It  has  been  es- 
tablished that  a  causal  relationship  exists 
between  cancer  and  various  forms  of  radia- 
tion, certain  classes  of  chemicals  and  min- 
erals, and  cigarette  smoking. 

Other  carcinogenic  agents  need  to  be 
known,  however,  as  well  as  the  mechanism 
which  allows  these  agents  to  cause  cancer 
4n  humans. 

Second  is  the  area  of  pathogenesis.  Too 
little  is  known  at>out  the  course  tumors  fol- 
low after  they  have  become  malignant,  and 
about  the  effect  the  tumor  has  on  the  other 
bodv  systems. 

Third,  more  needs  to  be  found  out  about 
the  mechanisms  through  which  cancers 
spread  throughout  the  body. 

Fourth,  the  physiologv  of  human  cancer 
should  be  more  fully  explored.  The  common 
changes  that  occur  in  humans  during  the 
development  of  cancer  are  poorly  understood. 
Anemia  and  Increased  susceptibility  to  in- 
fection, two  common  changes,  can  be  at- 
tributed to  the  effect  of  cancer  on  bone  mar- 
row fuuctions.  It  is  not  known  why  and  how 
these  changes  happen,  however. 

Also,  little  Is  known  as  to  why  so  many 
patients  In  the  advance  stages  of  cancer  lose 
their  appetites  and  therefore  lose  weight  and 
experience  extreme  weakness. 

Fifth,  spontaneous  regression  continue*  to 
puzzle  researchers.  It  Is  not  known  why  cer- 
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tain  cancer  patients  'tmiraculously"  lose 
their  disease,  at  least  temporarily.  Regres- 
sion appears  to  be  related  to  the  body's  im- 
mune defense  mechanisms. 

Sixth  methods  of  early  detection  and  diag- 
nosis need  to  be  improved.  The  physical  and 
nhvsiological  changes  which  might  indicate 
the  eventual  occurrence  of  cancer  need  to  be 

'^*Flnally,  the  relationship  of  the  process  of 
aelng  to  cancer  is  unclear.  Are  certain  phys- 
iological changes  that  accompany  the  process 
of  aging  cofactors  with  other  causal  agents 

of  cancer?  ,j  ^    „« 

The  nature  of  final  discovery  could  be  an 
immunizing  agent  that  would  protect  the 
iitunan  body  against  virtises  which  cause 
cancer.  The  virus  theory,  however,  stlU  re- 
mains to  be  proven  in  htunans. 

Where  will  the  final  puzzle  piece  be  found? 
In  any  research  center  in  the  world.  When 
will  it  be  found?  In  a  year,  or  two,  or  perhaps 
a  decade. 


Vermont  Winner,  VFW  Voice  of 
Democracy  Contest 

HON.  ROBERT  T.  STAFFORD 

OF    VERMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  6.  1968 
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Therefore  our  need  for  scientific  education 
becomes  vital  for  our  very  survival.  We  can- 
not close  our  eyes  to  any  nations;  poverty; 
suffering;  or  wars. 

For  their  troubles  have  a  way  of  spreading; 
like  a  plague;  and  soon  we  find  our  freedom 
threatened.  .  ^     ,^ 

I  feel  an  exchange  of  students  with  other 
countries;  an  Ideal  way  to  understand  each 
others  problems  on  a  friendly  basis. 

I  feel  that  if  the  young  people  of  the 
world  understood  each  other  and  felt  free 
to  communicate;  It  would  encourage;  world 
peace. 

Ju»t  What  the  Doctor  Ordered 
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Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
extremely  pleased  and  proud  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
essay  wliich  was  judged  the  winning 
speech  from  the  State  of  Vermont  in 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  annual 
voice  of  democracy  contest. 

The  winner  in  Vermont  this  year  was 
Miss  Bonnie  Sue  LaFontaine,  who  is  a 
resident  of  Rutland,  Vt.  Since  this  is 
also  my  hometown,  it  is  a  double  pleas- 
ure to  bring  Miss  LaFontaine 's  excellent 
essay  to  your  attention. 

Freedom's  Challenge 

I  was  born  free. 

Yet  everyday,  men  are  dying  to  defend 
this  precious  heritage. 

We  tend  to  take  freedom  for  granted,  yet 
it  is  the  very  essence  of  our  lives.  Thru  the 
years  we  have  been  called  on  to  pay  for  our 
freedom. 

Our  forefathers  gave  their  lives,  to  pre- 
.>;erve  It.  Now  we  must  safeguard  it  zealously 
for  future  generations. 

Our  soldiers  are  fighting;  with  all  the  pride 
and  valor  of  cur  forefathers,  to  guarantee  this 
ireedom.  Now  it  is  my  turn! 

I  must  be  able  to  reason,  and  think  for 

mvself.  fcr  this  Is  actually  what  freedom  Is. 

I   must   obtain   all   the   facts,   and   weigh 

them,  without  malice,  when  called  upon  to 

make  a  decision. 

I  must  learn  to  accept  others,  without 
prejudice;  for  prejudice  is  a  deadly  enemy  of 
freedom. 

I  must  learn  to  live  and  cooperate  with 
others,  as  I  am  only  one  out  of  the  millions, 
who  inhabit  my  country.  I  must  learn  to  ac- 
cept responsibility,  for  the  freedom  of  my 
country  will  .soon  be  entrusted,  to  me. 

I  must  stand  firm  in  my  beliefs,  and  be 
readv  to  defend  my  convictions. 

It  is  necessary  that  I  express  my  philosophy 
accurately,  as  they  may  be  used,  to  establish 
the  beliefs  of  future  generations. 

I  must  not  overlook  the  Importance  of  my 
o;^■n  physical  well  being;  for  an  active  mind, 
requires  a  healthy  body.  I  feel  it  Is  Impossible, 
for  any  nation,  to  live  In  a  state  of  isolation. 
Modern  transportation  has  brought  us 
closer  and  closer  together  geographically. 

We,  as  a  nation,  cannot  Ignore,  the  scien- 
tific program  of  other  nations;  for  by  their 
progress  we  could  live  In  the  fear  of  annihila- 
tion. 
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Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  anal- 
ogies between  politics  and  medicine  are 
often  useful  when  describing  problems, 
attitudes,  and  techniques  within  govern- 
ment. The  Nation,  it  has  been  said,  is  the 
"body  politic"  and  its  components  have 
been  variously  described  in  medical 
terms. 

One  of  the  country's  present  dangers  is 
uncoordinated    spending— which    some 
would  say  has  reached  acute  proportions. 
One  of  the  most  constant  advocates  of 
fiscal  economy  is  our  colleague  John  S. 
MoNAGAN.  His  surgical  approach  to  our 
budgetary  problems  was  well  described 
in  two  editorials  in  the  Danbury,  Conn. 
News  Times  on  February  26  and  27, 1968: 
Rep.  Monagan  thinks  the  government  can 
save  money  if  it  takes  a  closer  look  at  the 
vast  array  of  federal  programs.  He  has  pro- 
posed   a    bipartisan    study    of    government 
spending  and  has  introduced  a  bill  to  set  up 
a  12-member  commission  to  do  Just  that  .  .  . 
Rep.  Monagan  takes  a  medico-surgical  ap- 
proach to  the  ills  of  government  growth  and 
rising  expenditures.  He  would  diagnose  each 
situation,  then  prescribe  treatment  or  remov- 
al v/here  Indicated   .   .   .   The  meat  axe  ap- 
proach, so  widely  advocated  by  congressmen 
who  want  practically  all  spending  halted,  ex- 
cept that  in  their  own  districts,  just  hasn't 
worked  in  the  past  and  isn't  going  to  work 
ill  the  future. 


ferred  to  the  House  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  He  is  a  member  of  this 
committee  and  chairman  of  Itt,  subconunlt- 
tee  on  government  operations. 

The  commission  woul.l  have  a  four-point 
task: 

1.  Make  a  complete  study  and  evaluation 
of  existing  federal  programs; 

2.  Do  the  same  for  projected  programs; 

3.  Determine  the  effectiveness  of  each  and 
whether  it  should  be  continued; 

4.  Assign  a  relative  priority  to  each  pro- 
gram or  activity. 

Rep.  Monagan  takes  a  medico-surgical  ap- 
proach to  the  ills  of  government  growth 
and  rising  expenditures.  He  would  diagnose 
each  situation,  then  prescribe  treatment  or 
removal  where  indicated. 

In  other  words,  he's  out  to  cure  things. 

The  meat  axe  approach,  so  widely  ad- 
vocated by  congressmen  who  want  practical- 
ly all  spending  halted  except  that  In  their 
own  districts.  Just  hasn't  worked  in  the 
past  and  isn't  going  to  work  In  the  future. 

In  fact,  it  has  caused  more  trouble  than 
It  has  been  worth  and  has  often  cost  addi- 
tional money  to  repair  the  damage  done. 

It's  time  for  Congress  to  pay  close  atten- 
tion to  "Doctor"  Monagan  and  the  course 
he  prescribes. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  Mr.  Mona- 
GAN's  approach  is  just  what  the  doctor 
ordered,  and  I  commend  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  these  two  editorials: 
[From   the   Danbury    (Conn.)    News   Times, 
Feb. 26, 1968) 
A  Prescription  ior  Congress 
Congressman    John    S.    Monagan,    whose 
district  stretches  from  Danbury  and  Ridge- 
field  east  to  Meriden,  has  demonstrated  dur- 
ing the  10  years  he  has  served  in  Congress 
that  he's  in  favor  of  spending  federal  money 
when  it  should  be  spent,  but  against  spend- 
ing it  when  the  need  is  not  proved. 

For  instance,  he  vigorously  supports  the 
flood  control  project  on  the  StUl  River  here 
from  White  to  Triangle  Sts.,  because  he  is 
convinced  Danbury  needs  it,  although 
earlier  he  opposed  a  public  works  program 
in  another  part  of  the  Fifth  District  because 
he  felt  It  wasn't  really  ^eeded. 

Rep.  Monagan  thinks  the  government  can 
save  money  if  it  takes  a  closer  look  at  the 
vast  array  of  federal  programs.  He  has  pro- 
posed a  bipartUan  study  of  government 
spending  and  has  Introduced  f.  bill  to  set  up 
a  12-member  commission  tr  do  that. 

The  Monagan  bUl  on  a  Government  Pro- 
gram Evaluation  Commission  has  been  re- 


[From  the  Danburv  (Conn.)  News  Times. 
Feb.  '27.  1968] 

Questions  That  Need  Answers 
Congressman  John  Monagan's  proposal 
that  a  bipartisan  12-raember  commission  be 
established  to  evaluate  current  and  proposed 
federal  spending  programs  will  probably  run 
into  trouble  from  pressure  groups  and  other 
beneficiaries  of  the  status  quo. 

It  Is  usual  to  find  groups  and  organiza- 
tions which  denounce  federal  spending  to 
help  end  poverty  and  to  seek  means  of  pro- 
viding education  and  skills  to  get  families 
off  welfare  programs  are  Just  as  vociferous  in 
their  defense  of  the  allocation  of  federal 
funds  to  those  who  seem  to  be  well  off. 

In  earlier  days,  various  agriculture  pro- 
grams, including  subsidies,  were  needed  to 
help  farming  families,  not  only  to  raise  them 
above  a  subsistence  level,  but  to  reverse  ero- 
sion of  the  soil  and  to  stabilize  prices  at  the 
farm  as  well  as  to  consumers. 

The  depression  ended  many  years  ago.  The 
family  farm  has  been  disappearing  from  most 
areas,  replaced  to  a  considerable  degree  by 
the  large  farming  corporations. 

But  farm  subsidy  programs  go  on  and  on. 
They  never  seem  to  end. 

The  better  known  organizations  promoting 
agriculture  interests  complain  about  federal 
controls,  but  are  silent  about  federal  sub- 
sidies, which  go  increasingly  to  private  cor- 
porations rather  than  to  farm  families. 

Are  these  subsidies  really  needed?  Eto  they 
keep  down  the  price  of  food  to  American 
consumers,  or  do  they  Increase  it?  If  we  can- 
not afford  to  spend  millions  in  urban  areas 
whose  problems  cry  out  for  solution,  can  we 
afford  to  continue  spending  millions  in  less 
populated  rural  areas? 

A  commission  such  as  Rep.  Monagan  has 
proposed  could  seek  answers  to  these  and 
many  related  questions.  They  not  only  need 
to  be  asked.  They  need  to  be  answered. 


The  "Pueblo":  How  Long? 
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Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is 
the  44th  day  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  and  her 
crew  have  been  in  North  Koretm  hands. 
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The  AelueTmenU  of  the  OrMfe  Coaty 
HairdresMrt  *wl  Cometolofiftt  A«»o- 
ciatioB  I 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF   CAUFO«ltIA 

m  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESBNTATIVKS 

Wednesday,  March  6,  1968 
Mr  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  month. 
National  Beauty  Salon  Week  was  ob- 
served Dtirlng  that  time  we  gave  recogni- 
tion to  the  singularly  outstanding  eflorta 
to  the  pubUc  good  made  by  beauty  salon 
operators  and  employees.  .,w,„vi.. 

I  am  personally  proud  otVae  BChieve- 
ments  of  the  Orange  County.  CaW  .  halr- 
Se^rs  and  cosmetologists.  Their  good 
works  speak  for  themselves.  During  1967 
their  services  to  the  community  weje  ex- 
tensive and  impressive.  During  the  year 
their  500  members  volunteered  over  16  - 
000  hours  to  the  service  to  the  public. 
Their  specific  projects  Included: 

Decorations  sold  for  the  United  Cere- 
bral Palsy  of  Orange  County.  SlST. 
%nSS  to  the  ChrlsUe  ChrlsUansen 

'"^pprollmate  value  of  equipment  and 
suppUes  in  storage  for  the  Florence  Crit- 
tenden Beauty  Salon  when  completed. 

*^sSSie  1.500  free  beauty  services  to 
Orange  County  Medical  Center.  McMil- 
lan Home,  the  Villa.  Juvenile  Home, 
church  and  womens  clubs  fasnlon  shows 
veterans'  hosplUl  in  Long  Beach  the 
bUnd  South  Coast  Commumty  Hospital 
Fashion  Show,  and  to  women  at  home  or 
in  hospitals  who  are  not  well  enough  to 
go  to  a  beauty  salon. 

Encourage  voters  and  provided  trans- 
Dortatlon  to  the  polls. 

Ten  boxes  of  clothing  to  the  missions 

Twenty-five  boxes  of  clothing  to  the 
needy  in  Orange  County. 

Twenty- Ave  boxes  of  clothing  to  the 
Navajo  Indians.  . 

Twenty-flve  boxes  of  cookies,  soap,  toi- 
let articles,  knitted  socks,  and  magazines 
to  servicemen  in  Vietnam. 

Two  lectures  and  demonstrations  on 
good  grooming  to  200  Orange  Coast  Col- 
lege dental  assistant  students 

Three  sessions  to  counsel  150  Probable 
dropout  girls  at  three  high  schools  in  the 
Newport-Costa  Mesa  area. 

Some  967  visits  to  the  sick  and  driving 
or  marketing  for  older  people. 

Some  758  times  care  to  the  sick  ana 
the  lonely— preparing  food,  baths,  pep 

talks. 
Pour  times  judging  beauty  queen  con- 

Fifty  service  men  and  women  enjoyed 
meals  in  members'  homes. 

Ten  international  students  spent  week- 
ends in  members'  homes. 

Pour  installations  of  officers  for  civic 
and  service  clubs  performed  by  members. 

Seven  antique  picture  frames  donated 
to  Mrs.  Pebbley  to  help  In  restoring 
Anaheim  history  In  art.      ^  ^  -  ,     .  ,^^, 

Much  time  has  been  devoted  to  lectures 
and  demonstrations  on  good  grooming  to 
Girl  Scouts.  Blue  Birds,  church  and 
women's  clubs.  Some  of  .the  men  mem- 
bers are  leaders  In  Boy  Scouts,  LitUe 
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League  and  plant  and  water  trees  In  the 
burned'  areas  of  the  Cleveland  National 

Forest.  „     ^      » 

Entered  a  float  In  the  SanU  Ana 
Christmas  parade  and  distributed  flyers 
to  publicize  a  24-hour  halrathon  to  be 
held  on  February  17.  1968. 

Expect  to  raise  $2,500  to  buy  equip- 
ment and  supplies  for  the  Orange  County 
Kidney  Foundation  mobile  unit.  All  ol 
the  beauty  supplies  for  the  halrathon 
have  already  been  donated.  The  top  hair 
stvllsts  In  our  association  have  been  as- 
signed the  hours  that  they  are  to  work 
and  the  Santa  Ana  Beauty  School  has 
donated  the  use  of  the  school.  Members 
are  selling  tickets. 

I  think  these  aggressive  contrlbuuons 
to  many  public  endeavors  well  exem- 
plifies the  potential  of  a  small,  well- 
motivated  group  of  private  citizens  when 
they  direct  their  efforts  to  the  benefit  of 
their  less  fortunate  fellows.  This  type  of 
actlNity  is.  indeed,  laudatory. 
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Job  Corps 
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Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Job  Corps  has  accomplished  many 
important  objectives  for  young  men  and 
women  who  are  victims  of  poverty.  Many 
of  these  younp  people,  dropouts  from 
school  and  society  in  general,  have  re- 
gained their  own  self-confldence  and  dig- 
nity because  of  the  skills  and  opportuni- 
ties they  have  acquired  during  their  en- 
rollment with  the  Job  Corps. 

One  of  the  great  characteristics  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  has  been 
the  humanitarian  concern  that  is  re- 
flected in  all  of  its  various  programs  like 
the  Job  Corps.  The  Pueblo.  Colo..  Chief- 
tain featured  a  story  on  January  22  about 
a  young  man.  newly  arrived  from  Mexico, 
who  could  not  speak  English  but  who 
desperately  wanted  to  better  himself  as 
an  American  citizen  in  our  society.  The 
Job  Corps  gave  this  young  man  the  op- 
portunities he  needed  to  earn  his  way 
in  America.  I  insert  the  entire  story, 
written  by  Joe  Marshall  of  the  Pueblo 
Chieftain,  included  below  for  the  benefit 
of  my  colleagues: 

Could  Bamiy  Spiak  English  2  Yeabs  Ago— 
Wa«   on   PovntTT   P«oc«AMa   Givr   BabLey 

CONriDKNCB 

(By  Joe  Marshall ) 

When  Jame*  Barley  Jr.  of  Durango.  Mexico, 
arrived  In  Pueblo  July  28.  1966,  he  waa  a  16- 
year-old  American  entering  the  United  Stales 
for  the  nrst  time.  ......    v.   ♦ 

The  boy  waa  ambitious  and  bright  oui 
could  speak  only  a  small  amount  of  English 
when  he  Joined  his  parents,  the  James  Bar- 
leys of  3300  W.  11th.  The  Barleys,  the  father. 
James,  an  American  citizen,  and  the  mother, 
Aurora,  and  their  seven  other  chUdren.  had 
arrived  in  Pueblo  a  year  earlier. 

James  Jr.  finished  high  sqhool  In  Durango 
and  then  completed  one  year  at  the  Unlversl- 
dad  Juarez,  also  to  Durango.  before  joining 
his  famUy. 

Complications  for  James  began  when  ne 
sought  a  Job  In  Pueblo  Because  he  could 
speak  very  little  English,  he  was  unsuccessful. 


He  applied  for  work  at  the  Hyde  Parjc  Neigh- 
borhood Service  Center.  2400  W.  11th,  a  com- 
ponent of  Pueblo's  War  on  Poverty.  Inc. 

JOB    CORPS    SUCCBSTtD 

At  the  Hyde  Park  Neighborhood  Service 
Center  young  Barley  talked  to  Larry  Nagel- 
schnelder,  the  employment  counselor.  Nagel- 
schnelder  then  contacted  Jack  Qulnn.  Job 
Corpe  supervisor  at  the  Colorado  State  Em- 
ployment Service.  237  W.  Third.  Qulnn  sug- 
gested the  Job  Corps  might  be  the  right  pro- 
gram for  Barley  If  he  could  enter  one  of  the 
Spanish-speaking  centers. 

Barley  scored  well  on  the  nonverbal  tests 
which  showed  he  had  a  high  Intelligence 
quotient,  and  then  Qulnn  contacted  the  Re- 
gional Job  Corps  office  In  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

A  place  for  Barley  was  found  at  the  Pine 
Ridge  Job  Corps  Center  In  Chadron.  Neb.  In 
Decemt>er  1966  he  waa  on  his  way. 

At  the  center  Barley  studied  English  and 
mathematics  and  was  enrolled  In  the  hoepltal 
aide  program.  Barley  gave  corpsmen  patients 
shots  and  pills  under  direction  of  the  cen- 
ter's medical  doctor  during  his  nine-month 
stay. 

Barley's  aptitude  In  his  work  and  his  studies 
quaUfled  him  for  the  Upward  Bound  Pro- 
gram at  Chadron  SUte  Teachers  College. 
The  program  waa  an  eight-week  summer 
session  IntroducUon  to  college.  There  he 
continued  his  study  of  English  and  math. 
He  completed  both  the  Job  Corps  and  Up- 
ward Bound  programs  at  the  same  time  and 
then  returned  to  Pueblo  In  August  1967. 

The  following  month  Barley  was  enrolled 
at  Chadron  State  as  a  full-time  student.  He 
has  completed  the  first  semester  and  Tues- 
day will  begin  his  second  semester.  His  17- 
hour  schedule  will  include  five  hours  of 
Spanish,  his  major;  three  hours  of  humani- 
ties: one  hour  of  physical  education;  three 
hours  of  biological  science;  three  hours  of 
health  education,  and  the  IntroducUon  to 
teaching,  two  hours. 

In  addition  to  his  claaswork.  Barley  will 
continue  to  work  20  hours  weekly  In  a 
restaurant. 

ANOTRKS    JOB 

During  his  first  semester  at  Chadron  Barley 
had  an  academic  schedule  of  13  hours,  worked 
his  20  hours  each  week  In  a  restaurant  and 
then  found  another  Job  for  15  hours  each 
week.  His  education  Is  being  financed  under 
the  National  Defense  Student  Loan  Fund. 
Washington,  D.C. 

In  explaining  the  benefits  of  the  Job  Corps. 
Barley  said,  "It  has  helped  me  In  my  use  of 
English  and  helped  me  to  plan  my  life's 
vocation."  He  plans  to  teach  Spanish  and 
geography  following  graduation. 

"The  experience  at  the  Fine  Ridge  Center 
has  "given  me  the  confidence  to  succeed  In 
this  country  and  I  have  learned  to  under- 
stand Americans  and  their  customs  better." 
he  said. 
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Viet  Sniper  Kills  Vernon  J.  Miller 

HON.  CURENCE  D.  LONG 

or   MABTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE- OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  6,  1968 
Mr  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Pfc  Vernon  J.  MUler.  Jr..  a  young  soldier 
from  Maryland,  was  killed  recently  In 
Vietnam.  I  wish  to  commend  the  bravery 
of  this  fine  young  man  and  honor  his 
memory  by  Including  the  foUowlng  ar- 
ticle In  the  Record. 

VITT    SNIPBB    KILLS    VEBMON    J.    Mn,LEB— PBl- 

VATE,  22.  Was  Planning  on  an  Army  Career 
A  22-ye8r-old  Baltimore  soldier  who  was 
planning  to  make  the  Army  his  career  was 


killed  m  Vietnam  last  week,  the  Defense  De- 
nartment  announced  yesterday. 

Pfc.  Vernon  J.  MUler,  Jr.,  died  February  29 
of  wounds  received  from  sniper  bullets  while 
he  was  on  patrol  In  the  Mekong  Delta. 

WORKED    AS    MACHINIST 

Private  Miller  had  been  In  Vietnam  since 
late  November,  1967.  He  had  volunteered  for 
asslsgnment  to  Vietnam  after  reenllstlng  In 
the  active  Army  November  19. 

Born  in  Baltimore,  he  attended  Patterson 
High  School  before  enlisting  in  the  Army 
during  his  Junior  year.  He  served  in  the  in- 
fantry in  Germany  from  1963  until  1966. 

After  his  discharge  from  the  Army,  he 
worked  as  a  machinist  for  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  shipyard  and  as  a  salesman  before  de- 
ciding to  reenllst  last  November. 

He  served  In  the  47th  Infantry  of  the  9th 
Division.  Although  he  wrote  that  the  weather 
in  Vietnam  was  hot  and  wet.  he  never  com- 
plained, his  mother  Mrs.  Vernon  J.  Miller. 
Sr.,  said  yesterday.  "He  knew  why  he  was 
there,  and  that  was  enough."  she  said. 

Private  Miller,  is  also  survived  by  his  father 
and  a  brother,  Ronnel  J.  Miller,  of  the  300 
block  Hornel  street,  Baltimore. 


A  VFW  Conte«t  Winner  From  Concord, 
Calif.,  Who  Speak*  on  "Freedom's 
Challenge" 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  6,  1968 
Mr  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  and  its  ladies  auxiliary 
conducts  a  voice  of  democracy  contest. 
This  year  over  400.000  school  students 
participated  In  the  contest  competing  for 
the  five  scholarships  which  are  awarded 
as  the  top  prizes.  The  contest  theme  \yas 
"Freedom's  Challenge."  The  wlnnmg 
contestant  from  each  State  Is  brought  to 
Washington  for  the  final  judgmg. 

I  am  informed  that  the  winning  speech 
from  California  was  delivered  by  my  con- 
stituent. Luciann  Cuneo.  1350  Babel 
Lane.  Concord,  Calif.,  and  I  should  like 
to  insert  in  the  Recohd  her  inspiring  and 
patriotic  speech.  Miss  Cuneo  has  brought 
great  credit  to  her  family  and  commu- 
nity by  her  wonderful  performance  in 
this  excellent  competition,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  offer  my  congratulations  to 
her  and  to  the  VFW  for  the  role  that 
worthy  organization  played  in  present- 
ing this  opportunity  to  so  many  deserv- 
ing young  people. 

Miss  Cuneo's  speech  follows: 
Voice  of  Democracy  Speech  by  Ltjciann 
Cuneo,  November  18,  1967 
In  speaking  on  the  challenge  of  freedom, 
I  could  tell  you  about  our  heritage  of  liberty, 
I  could  speak  on  "what  this  nation  ought  to 
do"  or  even  get  flowery  over  the  famous 
deeds  of  heroic  Americans.  Does  It  mean  any- 
thing if  someone  talks  to  you  about  tomor- 
rows  yesterday's  your  or  your  neighbor  s  ob- 
ligation to  self-determination?  If  I  cannot 
tell  you  what  I  do  today— right  now— to  pro- 
tect my  democracy  then  I  am  not  worth 
listening  to.  Individual  beliefs,  aspirations, 
and  talents  will  gauge  the  flow  of  freedom  In 
the  United  States.  In  this  country  the  man 
in  the  street  is  king  by  reason  of  his  citlzen- 

*  -nie  question  remaias:  how  do  I  prove  my 

kingship?  Do  I  write  speeches  like  this  one 

CXIV 354— ?art  5 
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or  become  a  soap  box  orator?  No.  I  reaffirm 
by  belief  In  the  scope  of  all  men's  lives  and 
then  I  act  for  was  It  not  said  that  actions  are 
the  best  interpreters  of  thought? 

First  of  all.  by  example,  I  fight  prejudice, 
that  self-inflicted  bond  of  ignorance  which 
Is  freedom's  greatest  enemy.  I  seek  to  con- 
vince the  poor  man,  the  Negro,  and  the  social 
misfit  that  I  am  his  brother  in  a  land  where 
the  individual  carries  great  significance.  All 
races,  all  creeds,  all  colors  are  welcomed  Into 
my  society— their  society.  I  laugh  at  no  one's 
customs  or  habits  so  that  I  may  exercise  my 
freedom  by  respecting  theirs. 

Secondly,  I  became  Informed,  In  order  to 
understand  all  that  Is  mine  to  protect.  Read- 
ing newspapers  and  books,  attending  civic 
meetings  enables  me  to  question,  criticize, 
or  praise  a  system  of  which  I  am  a  part.  If 
there  is  corruption,  laxity,  too  much  red  tape, 
and  too  many  form  letters.  It  is  my  fault. 
If  pornography  Is  too  readily  available  and 
scandal  suffocates  national  and  international 
news  on  our  front  pages— that  too  Is  my 
fault  By  allowing  men,  through  abuse,  to 
remove  my  freedom  and  their  own  I  have 
brought  on  the  deterioration  of  independ- 
ence. 

Thirdly.  I  must  voice  my  opinion.  If  It  Is 
felt  that  the  Poverty  Program  could  be  best 
administered  on  the  state  or  county  level, 
so  as  to  convince  the  poor  that  their  coun- 
try Is  interested  not  in  a  correctly  filled  out 
form  but  in  them,  shouldn't  It  be  said.  If 
I  think  the  draft  system  should  be  remodeled 
to  two  years  in  some  branch  of  service- 
In  the  army,  navy.  Peace  Corps,  or  Vista  to 
name  a  few,  shouldn't  you  be  told?  Liberty 
must  be  "felt"  so  that  it  does  not  turn  stale 
in  the  hands  of  tomorrow's  Americans. 

Collect  together  what  I  have  said  and  you 
will  see  that  It  is  necessary  to  act  In  order 
to  give  example,  to  listen  In  order  to  under- 
stand, and  to  talk  In  order  to  suggest.  Per- 
haps that  long  ago  statesman.  Pericles, 
summed  It  up  best  when  he  said:  "Remember 
that  prosperity  can  be  only  for  the  free,  and 
that  freedom  Is  the  sure  possession  of  those 
alone  who  have  the  courage  to  defend  it. 

This  Is  the  way  I  take  up  my  freedom— 
my  citizenship.  In  my  country. 


Soviet  Progrefi  in  Outer  Space 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  6.  1968 
Mr  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Soviet  Union  has  made 
great  progress  in  the  uses  of  outer  space. 
This  article  by  Anatoli  Blagonravov. 
chairman.  Commission  for  Space  Re- 
search and  Uses.  U.S.S.R.  Academy  of 
Sciences  presents  a  good  summary  of 
that  progress: 

Ten  Years  of  Cosmic  Era 


(Bv      Academician      Anatoli      Blagonravov, 

chairman   Commission  for  Space  Research 

and  Uses,  U.S.S.R.  Academy  of   Sciences) 

Ten    years   ago,   on   October   4,    1957,    the 

Soviet  Union  put  the  first  man-made  Earth 

satellite  in  orbit.  For  the  first  time  in  the 

history  of  human  civilization  an  apparatus 

created  by  human  hands  developed  a  velocity 

of  about  8  kilometres  per  second,  sufficient  to 

make  it  revolve  about  the  Earth  without  fuel 

expenditure,  along  a  cosmic  orbit. 

This  event,  per  se,  was  a  remarkable  land- 
mark in  the  history  of  the  human  race  and 
a  graphic  expression  of  the  high  level  of 
development  attained  by  science  and  tech- 
nology But  the  still  more  important  thing 
was  that   the  launching  of  the  first  man- 
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made  Earth  satellite  initiated   the   planned 
and  regular  exploration  of  outer  space. 

The  cosmic  era  is  a  logical  stage  in  the 
development  of  civilization.  Its  advent  was 
orepared  not  only  by  numerous  scientific  and 
Technological  achievements  underlying 
spacecraft  and  carrier-rockets,  but  also  was 
due  to  the  leqiiirements  of  natural  science 

todnv 

The  science  and  technology  of  our  days  are 
no  longer  satisfied  with  the  information 
which  may  be  obtained  in  terrestrial  con- 
ditions. They  require  the  continuous  ex- 
pansion of  the  sphere  from  which  such  In- 
formation is  obtained— in  receiving  an  ever 
increasing  amount  of  InformaUon  from 
space. 

It  has  been  calculated  that  in  our  time 
the  scope  of  scientific  information  at  man- 
kind's disposal  approximately  doubles  every 
ten  years.  And  this  is  not  Just  a  statlsUcal 
fact  but  a  law  underlying  the  progressive 
development  of  the  human  race.  In  order  to 
meet  the  growing  requirements,  science  and 
technology  must  make  headway  at  precisely 
this  rate. 

So  no  wonder  that  terrestrial  boundaries 
are  growing  too  narrow  for  natural  science 
and  that  outer  space  is  turning  to  an  ever 
growing  extent  into  an  Important  laboratory 
of  present-day  science. 

In  space  we  can  observe  phenomena  and 
processes  which  we  are  still  Incapable  of  re- 
producing m  earthly  laboratories.  The  Im- 
mense range  of  pressures,  temperatures,  fan- 
tastic densities  and  super-high  energies— all 
these  can  be  studied  in  the  infinitely  varie- 
gated "natural  laboratory"  of  space.  They 
must  be  studied  not  only  for  the  sake  of  ex- 
tending and  deepening  our  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  nature,  but  also  in  order  to  apply 
these  laws  to  the  solution  of  practical  prob- 
lems of  terrestrial  science  and  technology. 
The  cosmic  era  is  not  Just  a  chance  develop- 
ment of  natural  science,  but  a  logical  and 
essential  -stage  in  the  history  of  human 
society.  ^        .    ,, 

It  is  noteworthy  that  three  and  a  hair 
years  after  the  launching  of  an  automatic 
spacecraf^-the  first  Soviet  man-made  Earth 
satellite— it  was  man  himself  who  went  up 
into  space.  As  everybody  knows  it  happened 
on  AorU  12  1961,  when  the  Soviet  spacecraft 
Vostok  piloted  by  cosmonaut  Yuri  Gagann 
was  orbited  around  the  Earth  and,  having 
circled  the  planet,  landed  safely  108  minutes 
later  in  a  fixed  area.  »,,„„i 

Man's  direct  participation  in  space  travel 
Is  dictated,  first  and  foremost,  by  the  nature 
of  the  research  problems  connected  with  the 
exploration  of  space. 

No  matter  how  great  the  possibilities  of 
modern  automatic  and  cybernetic  devices. 
thev  are  still  very  far  from  the  variegated. 
primarily  creative,  possibilities  of  man.  Even 
the  "cleverest"  automatic  devices  of  our  time 
can  operate  either  in  conformity  with  a  fixed 
programme  or.  at  best,  perfect  this  pro- 
graSune  during  operation.  But  in  Plot"ng 
programmes  for  cybernetic  machines.  Includ- 
ing self-teaching  machines,  it  is  essential  to 
have  certain  initial  information  on  the 
phenomenon  to  be  studied. 

Meanwhile,  as  we  penetrate  further  into 
space,  we  shall  more  and  more  often  come  up 
against  phenomena  which  we  have  known 
nothing  about  before.  More  often  than  not. 
we  shall  come  up  against  problems  which 
could  not  be  formulated  beforehand.  And  it 
is  this  that  is  probably  the  most  Important 
factor  in  space  research.  The  birth  of  funda- 
mentally  new.  non-postulated  problems  will, 
m  the  end.  ensure  the  qualitative  develop- 
ments which  materially  extend  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  laws  of  nature. 

But  an  automatic  device  cannot  investi- 
gate things  that  are  not  known  in  principle. 
It  is  capable  of  investigating  but  the  proc- 
esses and  phenomena  which  are  already 
known  to  man  in  the  main.  Man  alone  can 
efficiently  study  the  unknown,  make  correct 
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decUloM  in  untart^em  cUcum.t*nce«  and 
n^  full  UM,  ot  th«  opportunllle.  opening 
^*S>.  lnve.tlg.aon  of  ^he  world  .urround- 
ing  lu.  The  research  PO»'^'"""  ^^.^'P?^' 
flllht  have  b«K)me  particularly  broad  due 
fo  the  creauon  by  Soviet  sclentl.t.  of  the 
VoBkhod  multl-aeater  spacecraft. 
^e>«lblllty  of  accommodatmg  a  crew 
of  .ever^people  on  board  a  spacecraft  1.  of 
extremely  great  importance.  RealUtlc  condl- 

lo^.  foi'the  lUght'^f  >P^^'^^,^tir^^: 
tl»tii^a.tronoineni.  physlclsw.  biologists,  doc- 
tors and  en«lneers-and  for  P^'"""'"!^ ^"^ 
tinuous  versaUle  observation.  ""^  r««5?"^ 
during  space  flight  have  been  ""a,^«»;„^"* 
r.  no  do^bt  that  in  the  "•"P*'*"^^^'^?*' 
future  we  shall  witness  numerous  EClentlflc 
discoveries  made  In  outer  space^  „,„ratU 
Pllghu  of  space  expedition,  are  «t'«««ly 

im^mnt  in  another  «»P«=*-XrS*are^ 
lems  to  be  solved  by  space  explorers  are  so 
^^plex  that  one  man  alone  will  hardly  be 
^?^  »  cope  with  them.  Only  collective  work 
and  o^ly  coordinated  and  """'"""y  '"^^fj*: 
mentlng'eaorts  of  various  specialist,  will  le^d 

to  the  wanted  aim.  Today  J^^^^^F^'' 
meht.  Dursue  mainly  research  and  ploneer- 
mf  a?n^  they  are  preparatory  stages  to  more 
complex  cosmic  operation..  But  the  Ume  I. 
no?  far  off  when   man   start,   carrying   out 

^T^evTr  .'^eltTrtlclpatlon  Of  man 

fonn^l-on^^  t'L.s-:rr7eser h  ^nilur^T 
S2^n^  space  travel  Initiates  a  new  cosmic 
SSSe  m  the  existence  of  our  Earth's  civ  llza- 
;^   the  begmnlnK  of  man's  cosnUc  activity 
We  mav  already  assume  with  good  grounds 
thTtm^s  cosmic  activity  will  not  be  limited 
wreaearch  alone:  Outer  space  n^^y  become 
an    essential    productive,    raw-material    and 
^ww  rSiu  of  mankind.  Many  production 
S^rJLeT^  be  organized  with  high  efflclency 
InVhe  specific  conditions  of  space  and  other 
heavenlybodles;   these  may  become  source, 
of  valuable  raw  materials.  We  must  not  ex- 
clude the  possibility  of  "^nklnd  having  to 
transfer    numerous    power-generating    plant 
into  space.  Otherwise  the  operation  of  these 
nstallaUons^-KJonnected    with    heat    emls- 
i^n  into  th^  envlronment-wlU  ultimate  y 
tead    o  an  unwarranted  rise  of  temperature 
on  Earth.  Speaking  of  a  still  remoter  future^ 
we  must  not  exclude  the  possibility  of  the 
direct  use  and  population  by  humans  of  the 

neighbouring  celestial  bodies.  

This  way.  will,  of  course.  Involve  consid- 
erable dlfflculties.  The  human  organism  has 
fo^ed  in  terrestrial  conditions.  But  one  of 
the  main  distinguishing  feature,  of  man--the 
intelligent  being-ls  precisely  in  the  fact  that 
he  is  capable  of  transforming  the  environ- 
ment.  so  as  to  obUUn  the  completest  possible 
conformity  between  exterml  conditions  and 
his  own  structtire.  .„  v„ 

Of  course,  these  accomplishments  will  be- 
come possible  only  with  a  corresponding  level 
of  space  fllKht  techniques.  However,  good  pre- 
requisite, for  the  further  mastering  of  space 
twve  been  created  already.  The  flight  of  the 
Soviet  VosWhod-2  spaceship  marked  .in  ex- 
tremely important  stride  in  the  development 
of  space  travel.  During  this  flight,  cosmonaut 
Alexcl  Lev)no-  w.is  the  first  in  human  history 
to  leave  his  cabin  and  to  stay  In  outer  space, 
nrotected  by  his  space-suit  only.  The  ..ccom- 
nllsumeut  of  the  crew  of  the  Voskhod-2  may 
be  put  on  a  par  with  the  grtiatest  succewes 
of  science  and  technology.  In  order  to  suc- 
cessfully carrv  out  the  various  operations  in- 
volved in  space  exploraUon  man  must  POMfss 
a  certain  freedom  of  movement.  Meanwhile, 
the  cabin  of  the  spacecraft  restricts  his  ac- 
tivity considerably.  Pavel  Belyayev  afid  Alexei 
Leonovs  flight  proved  for  the  first  time  that 
this  obstacle  could  be  ellminr.ted. 

A  cosmonaut,  wearing  a  special  air-proof 
space  suit  with  an  autonomous  life  support 
system  can  leave  his  craft.' mo»e  freely  in 
space,  and  also  perform  various  Jobs  and 
other  essential  activity. 


Man-,  exit  into  space  facilitate,  and.  con- 
sequently, brings  considerably  clo^r  the 
performance  of  such  imporUn  Job.  m  the 
kiembly  of  research  sUtlons  In  orbit  and 
landing  expedlUons  on  the  surface  of  other 

celestial  bodle..  >.^  „~  nf 

The  flights  of  Soviet  Moon  probe,  areof 
no  less  importance  for  the  further  explora- 
tion of  outer  space.  Our  scientists  ""cceeded 
in  solving  a  problem  of  immense  Importance 
or  futufe  s^e  research-that  of  the  soft 
landing  of  spacecraft  on  the  surface  of  an- 
other celestial  body  and  oreaUng  the  l****'  » 
artificial  satellites.  In  this  case,  of  PW^f"; 
larly  great  Importance  is  the  high  rellablUty 
and  stability  of  equipment  performance  It 
IS  sufficient  to  recall  that  all  five  exploraUon 
flights  of  Soviet  Moon  probes,  beginning 
from  Luna-9.  were  a  succe«:  two  of  them- 
Luna-9  and  Luna-l»-made  a  soft  landing 
on  the  Moon,  while  Luna- 10.  Lurja-ll  and 
Luna- 12   became  lu  artificial  satellites 

Mankind  is  entering  the  second  decade  of 
the  cownlc  era.  And  there  U  no  doubt  that 
in  the  very  near  future  we  shall  witness  new 
space  achlevemenu  exerting  an  ever  growing 
effect  on  human  live.. 


troversy  over  the  electoral  college  system  as 
a  whole.  Mr.  Bingham  wo"!**.."**?  ^^l?  'yf; 
tem  though  he  says  he  down  t  really  like  it. 
He  would  merely  provide  that  If  no  one  gets 
a  majority  of  the  electoral  vote,  there  shall  be 
a  run-oir  between  the  two  major  cand  dates, 
one  of  whom  Is  then  certain  to  atUln  the 
requisite  majority.  Mr.  Bingham  would  also 
uue  the  occasion  to  ensure  that  there  can  be 
no  unpledged  electors:  the  winner  In  any 
state— by  a  majority  or  a  plurality— simp  y 
set.  that  state's  electoral  vote,  whether  In 
the  regular  election  or  In  the  run-off  And 
Mr  Bingham  would  also,  by  separate  legisla- 
tion, move  the  election  date  into  October 
mercifully  shortening  the  campaign,  and 
leaving  time  for  a  run-off. 

It  Is  a  wise.  Just  about  unanswerable  pro- 
posal, which  It  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to 
adopt,  and  of  the  states  to  ratify— promptly. 


individual  to  curtail  this  ridiculous  ruling 
and  set  the  thinking  straight  on  this  particu- 
lar matter  once  and  for  all. 


A  Thoughtful  Election  Proposal 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 


or    HINMXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday.  March  6.  1968 

Mr  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  char- 
acteristic thoughtfulness.  the  gentleman 
from  New  Yorlt  I  Mr.  Bingham  1  mtro- 
duced  legislation  last  month  to  simpiuy 
the  Federal  electoral  process— and  avert 
a  possible  calamity  this  year. 

Mr  Bingham's  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  would  provide  for  a  runoff 
between  the  two  major  presidential  can- 
didates in  case  no  candidate  received  a 
majority  of  the  electoral  vote.  There 
would  be  no  unpledged  electors. 

Moreover.  Mr.  Bingham  would  chaiige 
election  day  from  November  to  October. 
As  a  result,  campaigns  would  be  short- 
ened and  time  would  be  left  for  runoffs^ 

These  suggestions  were  applauded  m 
an  editorial  in  the  March  9  New  RepubUc 
magazine,  which  follows: 

answeb  to  WaLLACX 
The  Bayh-Dlrksen-American  Bar  Associa- 
tion proposal  to  abolish  the  Electoral  Col- 
lege is  supported-among  other  argjiments- 
by  a  paride  of  all  sorts  of  horlhle  things 
than  can  supposedly  happen  under  the  pres- 
em  system,  most  of  which  are  "tremey  un- 
likely to  happen,  and  wouldn  t  be  all  th4t 
horrible  If  thVy  did.  One  nightmare    how- 
ever might  just  possibly  come  true,  and— as 
anyone    attending    to    the    P"'°™*!J".  °' 
foxier  Governor  George  C.  W«4lace  of  Ala- 
bama can  plainly  lell-lt  would  he  horrible, 
all    right.    As    noted    last    week    c  Wallace- 
Watching")     he     could     conceivably     carry 
enough  states  to  prevent  either  major  party 
candidate    from   getting   a   majority    of    the 
electoral  votes,  and  In  that  event  the  Con- 
stitution provides  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  elect  a  President,  each  state, 
small  or  large,  casting  one  equal  vote    Wal- 
lace   would   then    be    In    a    very    handsome 
Dower  brokers  position,  and  votes  represent- 
ing a  good  deal  less  than  a  majority  or  even 
a   plurality    of    the    American    people    could 
make  a  President.  It  Is  a  prospect  very  much 
worth  averting. 

A  constitutional  amendment  proposed  by 
Rep.  Jonathan  B.  Bingham  (D.  N.Y.)  will 
do  the  Job  nicely,  without  stirring  the  con- 


Tennettee  Walking  Horses 

HON.  WILLIAMSON  S.  STUCKEY 

or    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  6,  1968 
Mr  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
growing  concern  by  myself,  the  people 
of  Georgia's  Eighth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict and  others  over  a  decision  of  tne 
U  S  Department  of  Agriculture  that  the 
breeding,  raising,  and  selling  of  Tennes- 
see Walking  Horses  is  a  "luxury  enter- 

This  growing  Industry  is  far  from  a 
"luxui-y"  for  many  families  in  the  South 
and  Midwest  and  it  is  fast  becoming  the 
major  livelihood  for  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  farmers  and  breeders. 

A  recent  letter  published  in  a  Tennes- 
see Walking  Horse  industry  magazine 
clearly  voices  the  position  of  those  vital- 
ly concerned  over  this  matter: 

DEAK  Sir:  I  call  your  attention  to  a  news 
bulletin  appearing  in  the  De<=«™^;  ,1"*"*  °^ 
the  Voice,  stating  that  recently  the  U.S.  iJe 
partment  of  Agriculture  has  ofHcially  ruled 
that  the  Tennessee  Walking  Horse  Industry 
is  a  "luxury  enterprise'  Insofar  as  the  fed- 
eral government  is  concerned. 

I  wn  very  much  concerned  with  this  mat- 
ter and  literally  shocked  to  learn  that  the 
US.  Department  of  Agriculture  In  Washing- 
ton could  be  this  confused,  unjust,  and  mls- 
Mo^ed.  HOW  could  It  possibly  he  that  the 
federal  government  considers  the  entire 
structure  cf  breeding,  raising  and  selling  of 
Tennessee  Walking  Horses  a  -luxury  enter- 
prise" when  literally  thousands  of  farmers 
and  other  Individuals  over  the  country  do  this 
for  a  livelihood  and  attempt  no  other  form 
of  employment.  I  wonder  If  the  thousands 
of  in^rviduals  that  have  Intrusted  their  time 
and  money  in  pastures,  brood  stock,  and 
deeding  facilities  to  maintain  their  income 
feel  that  It  Is  merely  a  "luxury  enterprise. 

What  about  the  scores  of  indlvidvials  over 
the  nation  that  have  given  up  cattle  farm- 
ing, and  other  gainful  occupations,  to  derive 
their  income  from  raising,  buying,  and  sclUng 
Tennessee  Walking  Horses?  Would  they  con- 
sider thU  only  a  luxurious  way  of  spending 
their  time  and  sweat? 

To  any  thinking  man.  this  official  ruling 
bv  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Is  ab- 
surd and  an  Insult  to  the  many  Individuals 
scattered  over  thU  country  that  derive  an 
honest  and  hard  way  of  life  from  the  Walk- 
ing Horse  Industry.  If  this  ruling  is  allowed 
to  stand,  then  it  will  certainly  be  a  serious 
and  crippling  blow  to  the  Walking  Horse 
breeder,  trainer  and  show  element.  Every  at- 
tempt should  be  made  by  every  Interested 


Freedom's  Challenge 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  6,  1968 


Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  pride 
I  commend  to  the  reading  of  my  col- 
leagues the  prize-winning  essay  from  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire  in  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars'  national  voice  of  democ- 
racy contest. 

This  year,  the  wirmer  was  Miss  Kerma 
Irene  Daly,  71  Leewood  Street,  Man- 
chester. Her  topic.  "Freedom's  Chal- 
lenge." has  never  been  iilore  timely  and 
her  message  is  good  reading  for  all 
Americans. 

Freedom's  Challenge 
The    development   ot    the    United    Stetes, 
founded  by  a  desperate  people  seeking  free- 
dom In  a  new  world,  is  an  impressive  story. 
Prom  the  days  of  Columbus'  discovery  until 
the  inauguration  of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  his- 
tory unfolds  an  ever-changing  society  flung 
from  one  condition  into  another.  It  is  not 
by  accident,  good  fortune,  or  coincidence  that 
this  nation  has  successfully  met  each  new 
challenge.  It  is  individual  effort  supported  by 
group  cooperation  which  has  led  the  United 
States  to  a  foremost  nation  of  uniformity 
and  achievement,  freedom  and  happiness.  It 
is  the  flexible  attitude  of  her  people  willing 
to  admit  imperfections  and  ready  to  accept 
change.  It  is  government  based  on  the  con- 
cepts of  natural  rights,  national  conscious- 
ness, and  the  dignity  of  individuals  in  a  free 
society. 

But  the  maintenance  of  this  democracy  is 
difficult  for  often  events  occur  which  upset 
the  balance  of  power  and  Justice.  The  gov- 
ernment must  be  the  protector  of  Individual 
rights  and  provide  for  Its  citizens  as  dem- 
onstrated in  time  of  war  when  a  draftee  may 
be  classified  as  a  conscientious  objector.  It 
must  establish  the  limits  to  which  one  may 
exercise  freedom  without  infringing  upon 
the  rights  of  others.  It  must  decide  when 
dissent  becomes  treason. 

The  equality  of  all  citizens  creates  the 
■=ame  situation  for  the  government  as  the 
rights  of  the  Individual.  Racial  strife,  reli- 
gious discriminations,  poverty  and  welfare 
cases,  immorality,  drug  addictions,  large  cor- 
porations and  trusts,  the  will  of  the  minority 
against  the  rights  of  the  majority— all  pre- 
sent a  challenge  to  freedom.  All  stand  as 
rests  of  endurance  for  our  freedom  which 
has  endured  all  Internal  strife  In  its  history. 
Our  freedom,  too.  has  withstood  external 
pressures  but  now.  more  than  ever  before. 
is  It  weighted  so  heavily— weighted  by  a 
hammer  and  sickle. 

Tlireats  of  Communism  with  misunder- 
standings bv  other  nations  of  our  role  in 
promoting  equality  and  Justice  for  world 
peace  lend  Its  trials  for  the  standards  of 
democracy.  None,  though,  have  destroyed  or 
'^everely  crippled  our  society,  nor  none  will, 
if  the  American  people  are  taught  to  know 
and  preserve  their  heritage.  Education,  then. 
is  the  greatest  asset  to  provide  a  process  of 
transition  and  understanding  from  the  past 
to  the  future  with  the  preservation  of  free- 
dom. 
Thomas  Jeflterson  once  said: 
■Every  government  degenerates  when 
trusted  to  the  rulers  of  the  people  alone^ 
The  people  themselves,  therefore,  are  its  only 
safe  depositories.  Atid  to  render  even  them 
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safe,  their  minds  must  be  improved  to  a  cer- 
tain degree."  , 

He  advocated  education  as  a  means  or 
qualifying  citizens  for  self-government.  He 
knew  that  freedom  exists  only  in  a  democ- 
racy and  the  strength  and  scope  of  this  free- 
dom rests  In  a  well-informed  people  of  a 
well-established  democracy.  Jefferson,  fur- 
thermore, pointed  out: 

"Well  directed  education  Improves  the 
morals,  enlarges  the  minds,  enlightens  the 
councils,  instructs  the  Industry,  and  ad- 
vances the  power,  the  prosperity,  and  the 
happiness  of  the  nation." 

Freedom's  challenge,  then,  can  best  be  met 
by  a  nation  whose  citizens  have  the  capa- 
bility to  recognize  the  challenge  and  the 
knowledge  to  resolve  It. 
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speculate  that  If  the  depressed  areas  of  our 
cities  are  not  re-bullt,  then  much  property  in 
other  areas  of  the  cities  may  become  pretty 
depressed,  too. 


Goodwill  Industries:  Not  Charity,  but  a 
Chance 


L.  B.  J.'s  Urban  Program  Gains  Support 

HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

or   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  6.  1968 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson's  proposal  to  involve  the  private 
sector  of  our  economy  in  an  all-out  effort 
to  eliminate  slums  and  substandard 
housing  deserves  the  support  of  each  of 

us.  .^.      , 

We  simply  cannot  allow  our  cities  to 
deteriorate  further.  Yet  Government 
alone  and  public  funds  alone  are  not  suf- 
ficient to  do  the  job.  It  is  necessary  to 
engage  private  energies  and  private 
funds  in  this  effort.  Several  proposals  m 
the  President's  new  urban  program  offer 
incentives  that  should  draw  private 
groups  into  this  area. 

I  was  pleased  to  note  that  the  Balti- 
more News- American  has  joined  in  sup- 
port of  the  President's  program.  The 
newspaper's  recent  editorial,  "New 
Towns,  U.S.A.,"  argues  cogently  for  the 
involvement  of  private  enterprise  in  the 
effort  to  save  our  cities. 

I  would  like  to  share  this  excellent  edi- 
torial with  my  colleagues  and  insert  it  at 
this  point  in  the  Record: 

New  Town,  U.S.A. 
President  Johnson  has  developed  an  imagi- 
native, constructive  program  for  the  allevia- 
tion and  eventual  elimination  of  sliun 
conditions  in  the  nation's  major  cities— 
conditions  which  often  render  life  unbearable 
and  desperation  inevitable. 

The  program,  which  will  Involve  the  ener- 
eetlc  co-operation  of  private  industry.  Is  at 
least  as  urgently  needed  as  any  activity  In 
which  the  federal  government  Is  Involved. 

The  plan  would  provide  for  the  building  of 
6  000.000  new  housing  units  for  low  and 
niiddle-income  tenants  within  10  years.  It 
would  be  fine  If  these  covild  be  built  in  one 
year  although  this  is  manifestly  impossible. 
Yet  speed  is  an  essential  ingredient  of  such  a 
plan  if  the  nightmare  of  urban  rioting  and 
other  violence  Is  to  disappear. 

Much  of  the  responsibility  for  success  of 
the  plan  lies  virlth  private  investors.  In  the 
past  many  of  these  have  been  reticent  to  sink 
capital  into  blighted  and  crime-infested 
areas  and  have  accordingly  displayed  a  re- 
erettable  lack  of  realization  that  such  a  move 
may  be  the  only  means  of  ridding  these  areas 
of  such  blight  and  crime. 

Under  the  President's  plan,  however,  the 
private  sector  would  be  aided  through  a 
variety  of  capiUl  assistance  and  tax  relief 
measures. 

Investors  should  take  all  opportunities  pre- 
sented by  the  plan,  for  it  is  reasonable  to 


HON.  J.  HERBERT  BURKE 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  6.  1968 
Mr  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
recently  received  a  letter  from  a  con- 
stituent of  my  congressional  district  con- 
cerning the  critical  situation  of  the 
Goodwill  Industries  in  Florida.  His  prob- 
ing comments  led  me  to  deeper  investiga- 
tion and  I  have  found  that  Goodwill  In- 
dustries throughout  this  country  face  the 
decision  of  closing  its  doors  or  drastically 
cutting  their  contributions  to  the  physi- 
cally, emotionally,  or  socially  handi- 
capped people  they  serve. 

Goodwill  Industries  are  basically  self- 
help,  nonprofit,  sheltered  workshops 
which  exist  for  and  serve  the  disabled, 
compensating  them  in  cash  for  their  pro- 
ductive efforts. 

It  is  true  that  Goodwill  Industries  has 
suffered  declining  retail  sales  and  lower 
salvage  profits  due  to  the  competition 
from  discount  stores  which  offer  inex- 
pensive new  merchandise  and  from  other 
secondhand  stores.  However,  the  culprit 
has  been  the  rising  cost  of  wages. 

Until-  recently,  sheltered  workshops 
have  been  allowed  to  pay  workers  axjcord- 
ing  to  their  rate  of  productivity,  but  gen- 
erally cannot  pay  them  less  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  statutory  minimum  wage.  Ef- 
fective February  1,  the  minimum  wage 
was  raised  from  $1.40  to  $1.60  per  hour, 
requiring  a  proportionate  increase  in  the 
sheltered  workshop  wage  scale. 

Since  private  industry  has  recognized 
the  ability  of  the  handicapped  worker 
and  the  value  of  his  skills,  GoodwiU  for 
the  past  few  years  has  been  hiring  the 
more    severely    handicapped — of    those 
participating  in  the  program,  50  percent 
have  body  or  limb  disabiUties,  20  percent 
are   mentally,   emotionally,   or   socially 
handicapped.  15  percent  are  handicapped 
by  age  or  infirmity,  and  10  percent  suffer 
from  sight,  speech,  or  hearinr?  difficulties. 
The  more  ablebodied  receive  work  ex- 
perience and  jobs,  depending  on  openings 
in  private  industry.  Those  who  are  less 
able   to   hold   jobs  in   private   industry 
come  to  GoodwiU  Industries  for  interim 
periods  of  employment.  The  more  seri- 
ously handicapped,  unable  to  compete  in 
the  labor  force,  are  provided  with  steady 
employment     in     Goodwill's     sheltered 
workshops.  Naturally,  these  persons  are 
rot  only  less  productive,  but  their  severe 
handicaps  also  increase  the  cost  asso- 
ciated with  their  training.  Goodwill  In- 
dustries cannot  apply  employ  the  same 
labor-saving  devices  or  other  techniques 
geared  to  increased  individual  produc- 
tivity that  private  industry  does  to  keep 
pace  with  the  wage  hikes. 

For  66  years.  Goodwill  Industries  has 
served  the  physicaUy  handicapped  a^d 
mentally  disabled,  providing  them  with 
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opportunities  to  develop  their  capabiUties 
to  the  full  extent  of  their  personal  and 
vocational  potential.  Goodwill  Industries 
fuinishes  training  and  work  experience 
in  30  different  trades  and  skills,  and  of- 
fers to  the  disabled,  personal  evaluation, 
counseling,  employment,  and  job  place- 
ment. Representing  the  largest  group  of 
vocationally  oriented  workshops  for  the 
handicapped  in  the  Nation,  and  support- 
ing 22  similar  and  a  number  of  related 
programs  throughout  the  world.  Good- 
will Industries  was  founded  in  1902  by 
Dr  Edgar  J  Helms,  pastor  of  the  Morgan 
Memorial  Chapel  in  Boston. 

Its  dominant  motivation  at  that  time 
was  need — economic,  social,  and  spiritual. 
Public  assistance  legislation  was  not  yet 
In  existence  and  poverty  was  accepted  as 
a  condition  of  Ufe  for  those  with  meager 
resources  and  physical  impairment.  The 
philosophy  of  creating  opportunities  for 
these  people  to  help  themselves  was  not 
imderstood  at  the  turn  of  the  century 
when  their  dependency  was  accepted  as 
the  norm. 

Dr.  Helms  conceived  of  the  idea  while 
distributing  clothing  and  household 
items  among  the  needy.  Many  of  the 
goods  were  in  need  of  repair  and  renova- 
tion. Instead  of  giving  the  materials 
away,  the  doctor  reasoned:  Why  not 
have  the  poor  repair  them,  the  hours  of 
labor  expended  becoming  credit  toward 
the  purchase  of  desired  clothing  or 
household  goods?  He  also  discovered  that 
the  remaining  .small  surplus  of  repaired 
material  could  be  offered  for  sale  at  cash 
prices,  and  these  dollars  earned  could  be 
used  to  pay  the  wages  of  his  workers  at 
the  going  wage  rate.  Thus  was  born 
Goodwills  fundamental  policy  of  helping 
the  poor  to  help  themselves,  "not  charity 
but  a  chance." 

In  1905.  the  enterprise  was  Incorpo- 
rated as  the  Morgan  Memorial  Coopera- 
tive Industries  and  Stores.  By  1910.  the 
National  Cooperative  Industrial  Relief 
Association  had  been  organized  to  en- 
courage the  establishment  of  similar 
projects  m  other  cities. 

At  first  public  support  was  lacking,  but 
In  1915  a  group  of  businessmen  in  Brook- 
lyn. N.Y.,  decided  to  establish  a  program 
of  self-help  for  the  handicapped,  and 
named  their  organization  the  Goodwill 
Industries.  This  name  has  since  become 
uniform  and  universal.  By  the  end  of  the 
thirties,  the  number  of  programs  had 
grown  to  64.  reflecting  the  pressures  of 
the  depression  on  the  establishment  of 
projects  of  work  and  relief. 

The  war  years,  however,  compelled 
Goodwill  to  review  its  policies  and  basic 
objectives  of  providing  relief  with  an 
emphasis  on  employment.  The  increase 
in  industrial  activity  created  jobs  for  all 
the  able-bodied  unemployed,  leaving  the 
disabled  and  handicapped  without  em- 
ployment. 

Moreover,  growing  public  concern  in- 
dicated that  the  community  would  be  as- 
suming increasing  responsibility  for  for- 
mer Goodwill  services  such  as  nursery 
care,  transient  care,  and  settlement  aid. 
Finally,  physical  rehabilitation  Was  makr 
ing  great  strides  restoring  men  disabled 
by  milltai-y  combat.  Congress  expanded 
the  Federal-State  program  of  vocational 
rehabilitation  which  provided  the  means 
of  offering  physical  and  vocational  serv.- 
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ices  to  the  Nations  handicapped,  includ- 
ing the  mentally  ill  and  retarded. 

After  examining  these  major  factors, 
the  organization  decided  chat  Its  services 
could  best  be  utilized  by  offering  the 
physically  handicapped  and  mentally  re- 
tarded vocationally  oriented  rehabilita- 
tion, which  would  encompass  occupa- 
tional evaluation,  industrial  training, 
and  transient  or  extended  employment. 

In  1967.  the  total  number  of  people 
aided  by  Goodwill  Industries  exceeded 
80.000.  a  10-percent  Increase  over  1966. 
and  a  100-percent  increase  over  1961. 
About  50.000  received  the  traditional 
help  of  Goodwill  work  opportunities.  In- 
cluding if  necessary  evaluation  counsel- 
ing, psychological  and  medical  care,  and 
therapy  These  handicapped  workers  who 
could  not  receive  employment  elsewhere 
earned  a  total  of  $37,000,000  in  income 
payments  for  the  work  they  performed, 
and  in  turn  paid  more  than  53.500,000  in 
income  and  other  taxes.  The  remaining 
30,000  individuals  received  Goodwill  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  services,  although 
they  did  not  engage  in  workshop  roles. 

Whatever  the  direction  of  its  efforts,  as 
they  alter  with  the  changing  conditions 
in  American  society.  Goodwill  Industries 
will  remain  in  the  forefront  of  leadership 
for  the  physically  and  mentally  handi- 
capped. 

To  the  handicapped.  Goodwill  Indus- 
tries Is  not  a  charity — It  Is  a  chance. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


Freedom's  Challenge 


HON.  M.  G.  (GENE)  SNYDER 

or    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  6.  196S 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  well 
known  that  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
and  its  ladies  auxlUar'  each  year  con- 
ducts a  voice  of  democracy  contest  for 
students. 

The  winning  contestant  from  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Kentucky  Is  Miss  Diane 
Calhoun.  6111  Scottwood.  Pleasure  Ridge 
Park,  Ky.,  a  resident  of  the  Fourth  Dis- 
trict, which  I  have  the  privilege  of  rep- 
resenting. 

I  think  Members  and  readers  of  the 
Record  will  be  Interested  In  Miss  Cal- 
houn's comments  on  "Freedom's  Chal- 
lenge," as  follows: 

Freedom  s  Challenge  • 


(By  Diane  Calhoun,  Angela  Merlcl  High 
School,  Louisville.  Ky. ) 

Freedom  Is  a  somewhat  Indefinite  and 
often  Intangible  quality.  Since  the  beginning 
of  time,  many  eloquent  men  and  women  have 
attempted  to  define  It,  but  most  agree  that 
It  must  be  felt  to  be  realized — that  we  never 
really  imderstand  It  until  we  experience 
It.  Perhaps  the  best  way  I  can  define  free- 
dom as  I  experience  It  Is  to  describe  those 
moments  when  I  feel  I  can  almost  reach 
out  and  touch  it.  Sometimes  I  realize  with 
almost  Incredible  Impact  what  it  is  to  be 
free — when  I  drive  my  car.  walk  down  a 
street,  or  stand  on  a  windy- hlU.  We  Ameri- 
cana should  be  constantly  and  vitally  aware 
of  our  freedom — for  it  Is  a  motivating  factor 
In  our  lives.  Perhaps  our  most  Impressive 
freedoms  are  those  outlined  In  the  Consti- 
tution— press,  speech,  religion.  But  no  less 
Important  are  those  small  freedoms  which 
are  an  Integral  part  of  our  way  of  life.  The 


most  Important  and  most  baste  o»  all  free- 
doms Is  perhaps  the  most  taken  for  granted— 
the  right  to  exist  Because  of  our  own  free- 
doms, we  sometimes  find  It  dlfHcult  to  real- 
ize that  there  are  people  around  the  globe 
who  are  being  denied  this  treasure  which  Is 
so  basic  to  life  Itself.  What  exactly  Is  meant 
by  the  right  to  exist?  Simply  this— every 
person  has  a  right,  because  he  Is  a  human 
being,  to  live  and  to  breathe,  to  think  and 
to  seek  truth.  He  has  a  free  will  and  a  right 
to  follow  his  conscience.  Although  few  of 
us  would  deny  "any  man"  these  rights,  we 
often  fall  to  practice  them  in  our  dally  deal- 
ings with  others.  Everytlme  we  show  bias 
or  criticize  unjustly  we  are  denying  a  human 
being  one  of  his  basic  freedoms.  And  we 
should  remember  that  as  long  as  there  Is  one 
person  anywhere  In  the  world  who  la  not 
free,    we    are    not   completely    free. 

The  United  States  at  Its  birth  nearly  two 
hundred  vears  ago  was  a  nation  born  of  a 
peoples  desire  to  be  free.  Its  laws  were  estab- 
lished to  provide  the  greatest  possible  free- 
dom under  a  Just  and  democraUc  govern- 
ment. However  It  Is  not  possible  to  provide 
complete  freedom  In  society  for  history  has 
proved  that  this  leads  to  complete  chaos. 
Winston  Churehlll  once  said,  'Democracy 
Is  a  very  bad  form  of  government  but  I  ask 
you  to  remember  that  all  the  others  are  so 
much  worse."  The  United  States  has  tried 
since  lU  conception  to  be  the  best  govern- 
ment and  Indeed  It  may  be  the  closest  man 
can  ever  come  to  his  Utopia. 

The  best  reason  I  can  offer  for  the  success 
of  the  American  nation  Is  that  the  freedom 
It  offers  Is  based  on  truth.  These  two  con- 
cept*— freedom  and  truth — are  inseparable. 
Christ  once  said  "The  truth  shall  make  you 
free."  I  can  see  no  greater  example  of  this 
than  our  own  United  States.  I  realize  she 
Is  not  faultless  but  I  still  believe  her  to  be 
the  greatest  country  in  the  world.  I  say  this 
not  because  I  am  chauvinistic  but  because  I 
believe  this  government  Is  founded  on  truth 
and  consequently  free.  In  a  very  real  sense 
of  the  word.  To  be  free,  we  must  make  laws 
baaed  on  truth  and  exercise  honesty  in  every- 
thing we  do.  We  must  respect  the  freedom  of 
others,  or  our  own  is  in  Jeopardy.  On  local, 
state  and  federal  levels  our  laws  must  be 
fair  and  unbiased,  and  enforced  Justly.  In  our 
dealings  with  our  allies  we  must  exercise 
caution  lest  we  become  dictatorial.  Towards 
our  adversaries  we  must  practice  magnanim- 
ity and  negotiate  patiently.  Thla  Is  the  chal- 
lenge of  freedom  for  our  government — to  be 
what  the  Constitution  and  the  Eteclaration 
of  Independence  meant  It  to  be — true  to  the 
concepts  of  Justice  and  equality. 

But  a  government  Is  made  up  of  people  and 
to  its  people  falls  the  real  challenge  of 
freedom.  That  challenge  is  life  itseU— to  live 
iis  free  people  In  a  spirit  of  truth  and  to  let 
others  do  the  same.  Thla  challenge  faces 
everyone — whether  he  lives  under  a  free  pow- 
er or  not,  for  no  government  can  squelch 
truth.  It  is  born  in  every  man,  and  if  he  is 
faithful  to  it,  he  will  be  really  free,  no  mat- 
ter who  rules  him.  The  challenge  to  live, 
really  live,  will  face  me  every  day  of  my  life. 
It  would  be  easier  to  slip  into  a  mediocre 
existence  than  to  live  every  moment  fully. 
But  I  am  going  to  try.  I  want  to  be  worthy, 
to  call  myself  an  American. 


Fourth  Annual  Government  Affairs  Con- 
ference of  the  Printing  Indattries 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  6.  1968 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Fourth  Annual  Government  Affairs  Con- 
ference of  the  Printing   Industries  of 


America  Is  being  held  here  In  Washing- 
ton this  week.  These  conferences  are  de- 
signed to  better  acquaint  the  members 
of  the  Industry  with  the  purposes  and 
effects  of  Government  programs  and  leg- 
islation in  relation  to  their  business,  and 
to  permit  them  the  opportunity  to  voice 
their  questions  and  opinions  on  Govern- 
ment policy. 

Mr  Shane  MacCarthy.  director  of  gov- 
ernment affairs  for  PIA,  kindly  Invited 
me  to  speak  at  the  conference  banquet 
held  last  night  at  the  Shoreham  Hotel. 
In  my  speech,  entitled  "A  Marketable 
Skill  for  Printers,"  I  attempted  to  out- 
line the  manpower  needs  which  the  in- 
dustry will  face  in  the  coming  years  and 
to  demonstrate  the  means  and  methods 
of  training  which  must  be  employed  to 
provide  our  youth  with  the  marketable 
skiUs  necessary  to  meet  these  demands. 
My  speech  follows: 

•A  Marketable  Skill  for  Printers" 
•So  basic  Is  printing  as  an  agency  promot- 
ing civilization  that  one  cannot  conjecture 
what    mankind's    lot    would    have    been    or 
would  be  without  type  and  the  printed  page. 
From  the  15th  Century,  or  earlier,  printing 
has  pervaded  every  exercise  of  mens  intellect, 
has  recorded  their  history,  their  emotions, 
their  triumphs,  iheir  disafiters;  lias  been  the 
outstanding  vehicle  of  their  enlightenment, 
has   told   them  of   life   and   living;    has  ex- 
plained   to   them    their   surroundings;    has 
brought  them  to  their  knees,  pointing  the 
way    towards    inspiration    .    .    .    Printing    is 
one  of  man's  greatest  weapons:   for  good  or 
evil   for  success  or  failure,  for  victory  or  de- 
feat the     printed     word     shapes     the 
world's    human    destinies".     (Thomas    Roy 
Jones,   Printing    in   America   and   American 
Tvpe  Founders,  1948.) 

Bv  putting  printing  in  its  proper  perspec- 
live"  this  quotation,  which  I  am  sure  you 
ire  familiar  with,  demonstrates  not  only  the 
historical  importance  of  the  printing  indus- 
trv  but  also  gives  aa  indication  of  the  im- 
mense growth  and  changes  which  it  must 
undergo  in  order  to  retain  its  vital  place  in 
modern  life. 

According  to  a  recent  Bureau  of  Census 
.survey,  printing  and  publishing  and  allied 
industries  rank  first  in  the  number  of  estab- 
lishments, as  well  as  fifth  in  average  hourly 
earnings— at  a  rate  high  above  the  average 
for  all  manufacturing. 

Hardly  any  other  industry  has  been  ai- 
fected  by  the  technological  revolution  as 
strongly  as  has  the  printing  Industry.  Not 
only  have  there  been  technological  develop- 
ments which  affect  the  industry  directly, 
there  have  been  equally  innovative  develop- 
ments in  the  fields  of  electronics  and  com- 
munications which  affect  it  indirecUy.  This 
state  of  affairs  has  been  referred  to  as  a 
•multi-revolution"— new  inventions,  refined 
production  t3chniques,  and  streamlined 
methods  have  been  hitting  the  Industry  from 

all  sides.  ,        „,    „ 

In  addition  to  this  technological  prolifera- 
tion the  proliferation  of  people  and  wealth 
must  be  taken  into  consideration.  This  tan- 
dem wealth  and  population  explosion  has 
placed  insatiably  increasing  demands  upon 
the  Nation's  total  industrial  output.  The 
printing  industry  has  not  been  excused 

Fortunately,  these  very  demands  have  been 
an  inceasant  prod  to  the  printing  industry  s 
development  of  faster  and  better  ways  of 
doing  things,  mostly  by  the  intelligent  use 
of  new  techniques  In  a  highly  sophisticated 

industry.  ,  .    ,_     ,  ., 

The  industry  has  especial  need  for  reli- 
ance on  a  program  of  continuing  education. 
There  was  once  a  time  when  a  craftsman 
learned  his  business  "once  and  for  all  .But 
no  more.  The  printing  craftsman,  whatever 
his  specialized  trade,  must  study— not  read 


casually— but  study  regularly  new  products, 
new  techniques  and  new  materials.  Major 
changes  underway  are  widespread  use  of 
faster  presses,  offset  lithographic  printing, 
gravure  printing,  and  photographic  typeset- 
ting Continuing  refinements  In  automatic 
color  separation  will  increase  the  trend 
toward  more  extensive  use  of  color.  Research 
and  development  expenditures  are  Increas- 
ing, plant  and  equipment  expenditures  are 
rising  steadily,  and  total  employment  in  the 
entire  printing  Industry  will  soon  exceed 
the  one-milUon  mark. 

Job  skills  are  changing.  Old  skills  are  being 
outmoded.  New  skills  with  higher  premiums 
are  growing  In  demand. 

We  are  faced  today  vrtth  an  Immensely 
vexing  problem,  unique  to  our  age — that  on 
the  one  hand,  too  many  people  are  without 
lobs  because  they  lack  the  education  and 
skills  with  which  to  obtain  employment, 
and  on  the  other,  industry  and  business  are 
in  desperate  need  of  trained,  skilled  people 
to  fill  available  Jobs. 

The  General  Education  Subcommittee,  or 
which  I  am  Chairman,  is  now  holding  exten- 
sive  hearings   on   legislation   to  expand   the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963.  This  pro- 
posal,  entitled    "The  Learning   and  Earning 
Act  of  1968"  Is  vitally  necessary  to  reduce  the 
continuing  seriously  high  level  of  youth  un- 
employment by  developing  means  for  giving 
the  same  kind  of  attention  as  is  now  given 
to    the    college    preparation    needs    of    those 
young  persons  who  go  on  to  college  to  the  Job 
preparation   needs  of   the   two  out  of  three 
young  persons  who  end  their  education  at  or 
before  completion  of  the  secondary  leveK  Too 
many  of  these  youngsters  face  long  and  bitter 
months   of    job    hunting   or   marginal    work 
after  leaving  school.  The  purposes  of  the  bill, 
therefore,  are  to  stimulate,  through  Federal 
financial    support,    new    ways    to    create    a 
bridge  between  school  and  earning  a  living 
for  young  people  who  will  not  go  on  to  col- 
lege: who  are  still  in  school,  who  have  left 
school  either  by  graduation  or  by  dropping 
out    or  who  are  in  post-secondary  programs 
of  vocational  preparation,  and  to  promote  co- 
operation between  public  education  and  man- 
power agencies.  j.,„^,v,o 
America  is  faced  with  the  strange  dilemma 
of  enjoying  its  seventh  year  of  continuous 
prosperity  and.  at  the  same  time,  registering 
an   alarmingly   high  rate   of   unemployment 
among  young  people— unemployment  not  be- 
cause they  are  too  lazy  to  work,  but  because 
they    do    not    have    the    skills    of    modern 
technology.  , 

What  are  young  people— and  adults  as 
well— to  do  if  they  are  not  prepared  to  earn? 
Find  their  subsistence  through  the  ave- 
nues of  public  welfare?  We  need  wage- 
earners,  not  tax-eaters.  We  need  to  prepare 
young  people  for  the  fulfillment  of  partici- 
pating in  a  meaningful  way  in  the  work  of 

the  world.  ,         „j  „«. 

In  my  Judgment,  vastly  improving  and  ex- 
panding vocational  education  throughout 
America,  so  that  every  youngster  will  have  a 
marketable  skill,  and  so  that  industry  will 
have  the  manpower  resources  it  needs  is  one 
of  the  most  important  tasks  facing  this  Con- 

^"^T^e  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Edu- 
cation has  completed  and  published  the  first 
national  evaluation  of  vocational  education 
to  be  made  every  five  years  under  P/o^^is>°"s 
of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963.  it 
has  submitted  Its  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions to  the  secretary  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  for  transmittal  to  the  President 

and  Congress.  „„„n„„oi 

Preparation  for  work  through  vocatlona 
education  programs  supported  by  Federal 
funds  dramatically  increased  in  fiscal  years 
1965  and  1966.  the  first  years  of  ope/atlon 
under  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963. 
Yet  despite  higher  enrollments,  only  a  rela- 
tively small  number  of  the  Nation  s  work 
force  acquire  their  skills  through  public  vo- 
cational education.  Only  one  in  four  high 
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school  students  are  enrolled  In  vocational 
eduction,  although  five  out  of  six  never 
achieve  a  full  college  education 

Although  programs  are  being  developed  In 

occupations  with  critical  "^'^^P^;^"  ,^^°'X 
ages  growth  has  not  been  rapid.  A  high 
pfoportlon  of  students  are  still  being  trained 
in  agriculture  and  home  economics,  and  only 
a  relatively  small  percentage  'nov^Vg  '"5" 
fast-developing  serylce  and  technical  fields. 
T^e  number  enrolled  in  health  and  technlca 
prog™  remains  small  In  view  of  potential 

labor  needs.  ^  ,qro  rp 

The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  re- 
oriented vocational  education  in  the  United 
Stltes  in  many  ways.  Total  funds  available 
uX  an  Fede^ral  y'ocational  education  laws 
have  risen  dramatically  since  the  Implemen- 
tationTthe  Act  from  $56,920,000  in  FY  1964 
to  $257,380,000  in  1967.  From  1964  to  1966, 
Federal  Grants  to  the  SWtes  ^^^'drupled. 
while  State  and  local  financing  doubled.  Al- 
Though  the  full  promise  of  the  19C3  Act  has 
not  Ten  realized  in  only  the  two  lul  years 
of  operation  studied,  many  substantial 
achievements  have  been  made. 

Even  though  the  Federal  Government  can 
provide  some  stimulus,  particularly  by  more 
effective  leadership  and  emphasis  on  voca. 
uona  education  in  the  US.  Office  o  Edu- 
cation,  the  over-all  value  and  calibre  ot  voca- 
tional education  in  any  community  is  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  interest  of  the  busi- 
ness  community  in  the  program. 

Both  experience  and  research  indicate  that 
cooperative  effort  and  continuous  communi- 
cation between  educators  and  the  business 
community  is  essential  if  vocational  educa- 
tion is  to  achieve  its  full  potential. 

The  printing  industry  offers  a  unique  op- 
portunity to  vocational  educators.  It  Is  ex- 
posed so"  much— so  often— to  almost  weekly 
revolutions  in  technology  that  the  training 
of  printing  apprentices  has  gotten  to  be  a 
constant  preoccupation,  if  not  an  obsession. 
A  printer  can  be  a  scholar,  an  artist,  a 
businessman  or  a  craftsman.  The  word 
•printer"  has  always  been  elastic  and  its 
nieaning  today  stretches  wide.  When  a  man 
says  he  is  a  printer,  he  can  be  identifying 
himself  with  any  one  of  the  eight  major 
fields  in  the  printing  Industry  and  with  any 
one  of  the  more  than  65  different  kinds  of 
employment  in  those  fields. 

To  ensure  an  abundant  supply  of  well- 
trained  Journeymen,  constant  attention  must 
be  given  to  planning  systematically  refur- 
bishment of  the  ranks  through  sound  ap- 
prenticeship programs. 

The  printing  industry  is  taking  great  pains 
to  do  Just  that.  At  the  beginning  of  1967, 
there  were  approximately  138,000  Journeymen 
printers  in  the  industry.  At  that  same  time 
there  were  approximately  12.350  registered 
apprentices— about  9.5  percent  or  nearly  one 
apprentice  to  every  10  journeymen— an  ex- 
cellent ratio. 

The  industry  cannot  only  boast  a  10-year 
high  in  the  number  of  new  apprentice  regis- 
tration; the  1.700  young  men  completing 
their  apprenticeship  last  year  made  this  the 
best  completion  rate  since  1963. 

But    consider    the    years    ahead:    At    the 
moment   we   have   about    138.000   craftsmen 
employed   throughout  the   Industry.   Let   us 
assume  that  the  average  working  life  of  the 
craftsman    is   35   years.   If   we    consider   the 
normal  rate  of  retirement,  adjusted  by  the 
anticipated  growth  rate  of  40',    for  the  pe- 
riod    the    printing    industry    would    require 
2  500   new   craftsmen   a   year.  Just  to  main- 
tain a  favorable  balance.  If  the  completion 
rate  is  an  average  of  57^:,    of  new  registra- 
tions,   then   4.400   new    apprentice   registra- 
tions win  be  needed  each  year  to  place  2,50O 
finished  craftsmen  in   the  ranks  each   year. 
Although   the   avenues   leading   to  crafts- 
manship are  varied,  the  most  effective  is  the 
apprenticeship    route— the    method    of    pro- 
viding   "oung    workers    with    thorough    in- 
struction and  experience,  both  on  and  off  the 
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Job.  in  an  pr»ctlc»l  and  theoretic*!  aip«:t« 
or  the  trade. 

A  high  school  education  l«  usually  re- 
quired in  order  to  enter  an  apprenticeship 
program.  However,  increawd  importance  18 
placed  on  having  had  specialized  courses  in 
high  school,  such  as  art.  print  shop,  math 
or  chemistry  and  physics.  _.  _^   w„ 

The  Work-Study  program,  authorized  oy 
the  1963  Vocational  Education  Act.  enables 
a  student  to  continue  his  education  while 
holding  down  a  part-time  Job  at  the  school 
or  some  public  agency.  Work-Study  Is  a 
variation  of  the  cooperative  part-time  train- 
ing concept  under  which  many  young  peo- 
ple go  to  school  one-half  day  and  work  the 
other  half.  It  Is  particularly  applicable  to 
the  printing  Industry,  where  the  size,  variety 
and  cost  of  machinery  and  other  equipment 
often  make  Its  purchase  by  Individual 
schools  impractical. 

Such  pre-job  training  helps  offset  an  em- 
ployers  reluctance  to  hire  apprentices  be- 
cause of  supervisory  and  training  costs^ 
The  method  also  provides  the  apprentice 
candidate  with  some  flrst-hand  knowledge 
about  the  trade  In  which  he  Is  Interested, 
which  may  curtail  dropout.  Likewise,  it  low- 
ers the  total  training  cost  borne  by  the  em- 
ployer inasmuch  as  the  enroUee.  when  ne 
enters  apprenticeship.  Is  not  completely  un- 
aequalBtAd  with  the  trade.  ^     _.    ..   „ 

Today.  Individual  employers  and  printing 
trade  associations  have  begun  to  recognize 
the  importance  and  the  desirability  of  high- 
school  and  college-level  training  programs^ 
The  industry  is  now  working  hand-ln-hand 
with  the  educational  field  In  an  attempt  to 
help  solve  the  problem  of  the  severe  short- 
age m  the  skilled  help  area.  At  this  time. 
Sere  are  more  than  3.000  schools  at  all 
educational  levels— vocational,  high  schools 
and  college,  that  offer  one  or  more  courses 
in  some  area  of  the  graphic  arts  to  Interested 

students.  

Many  of  our  Junior  and  senior  high  schools 
include  printing  courses  as  an  Integral  part 
of  their  well-organized  Industrial  arts  pro- 
gram The  large  number  of  vocational  high 
schools  all  over  the  country  give  their  stu- 
denu  a  well-rounded,  general  educational 
background  as  well  as  training  In  the  graph- 
ic arts.  Many  colleges  offer  the  prospec- 
tive management  candidate  a  chance  to  ob- 
tain the  e<lucatlon  and  training  that  win 
help  him  step  Into  the  management  ranks 
of  the  industry  upon  graduation  No  one 
questions  that  a  lot  of  growth  Is  taking  place 
in  the  graphic  arts  educational  programs, 
nor  Is  there  any  doubt  that  It  Is  needed  In 

increasing  amounts.  

Solution  to  the  problem  of  technological 
change  In  the  printing  Industry  has  both 
a  negative  and  a  positive  aspect.  The  nega- 
tive approach  includes  letting  outmoded 
methods  die  quietly,  while  the  positive 
adopts  the  new  methods  vigorously. 

Apprenticeship,  skill  training,  skin  up- 
grading, and  retraining  In  new  skUls  must 
become  obsessions. 

Technological  change  In  the  printing  in- 
dustry must  be  viewed  as  a  permanent  chal- 
lenge to  be  met  with  honesty,  and  overcome 
with  education  and  a  progressive  program 
of  continuous  retraining. 


of  the  great  religious  Institutions  of  the 
United  States.  Temple  Emanu-El. 

The  spiritual  leader  there  since  1948.  a 
man  renowned  In  both  religious  and  com- 
munity work,  the  Reverend  Dr.  Julius 
Mark  has  announced  his  retirement.  It 
is  a  mark  of  Inspiration  to  know  that  al- 
though he  Is  In  good  spirits  and  excellent 
health,  Dr.  Mark  who  will  this  year  reach 
70  years  of  age.  has  seen  nt  to  turn  over 
to  the  Reverend  Dr.  Nathan  A.  Perllman 
the  succession  as  senior  rabbi. 

Longtime  associates  In  a  service  to  now 
more  than  3.200  families.  It  is  fitting  that 
the  torch  should  pass  in  an  orderly  and 
intelligent  way  from  Dr.   Mark  to  Dr. 
Perllman  so  that  the  needs  of  the  grow- 
ir«  congregation  can  continue  to  be  met. 
I  wish  Dr.  Mark  well  in  his  semlretlre- 
ment  and  I  look  forward  to  continued 
growth  and  success  for  Temple  Emanu- 
El  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Perllman. 
There  follows  the  New  York  Times  ar- 
ticle of  Wednesday.  March  5.  which  dis- 
cusses the  temple  and  its  leadership: 
Habbt    Mark   To   RrriRE   on   September    1— 
Pmn-MAN   To  SrccKio  Him  as  LEAOEt  or 
Temple  Emant-El 

(By  PaulHofmann) 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Julius  Mark,  who  has  been 
senior  rabbi  of  Temple  Emanu-El  here  since 
1948.  announced  yesterday  that  he  planned 
to  retire  on  Sept.  I. 

His  successor  as  spiritual  leader  of  the 
temple,  the  world's  largest  Jewish  congre- 
gation ;^.nd  the  center  of  Reform  Judaism 
here.  wlU  be  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nathan  A.  Perllman. 
Dr  Perllman.  who  Is  62  years  old.  has  been 
associated  with  Temple  Emanu-El  since  his 
ordination  In  1932  and  has  lor  nearly  20 
years  been  serving  as  rabbi  of  the  congrega- 

He  said  In  an  Interview  yesterday  that  he 
would  "try  to  effect  changes  In  the  congrega- 
tion." particularly  in  the  area  of  youth  work. 

Dr  Mark  said  In  a  separate  Interview 
he  was  -very  pleased"  that  Dr.  Perllman. 
"who  has  served  the  congregation  so  falth- 
funy  for  more  than  35  years."  was  to  succeed 
him  as  senior  rabbi. 


DECISION'S  timing  CITED 


Rabbi  Mark,  Rabbi  Perilraan  and  Temple 
EmaDu-El 


HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

or  NEW  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  6.  1968 
Mr.    KUPFERMAN.    Mr.   Speaker.    I 
have  the  honor  to  have  in  my  district  one 


Speaking  In  hU  book-lined  elghth-Hoor 
study  in  the  Community  House.  1  East  65th 
Street.  Dr.  Mark  said  with  a  chuckle: 

"I  go  before  somebody  gives  me  a  nudge." 
He  said  he  had  chosen  Sept.  1  as  his  re- 
tirement date  because  he  would  then  be 
completing  20  years  of  service  with  the  con- 
gregation. He  win  be  70  years  old  In  Decem- 
ber. ^        .  _ 

Both  the  outgoing  spiritual  leader  of  Con- 
gregation Elnanu-El  and  his  successor  voiced 
hope  that  Its  recent  rift  with  the  UiUon  of 
American  Hebrew  Congregations,  the  cen- 
tral organization  representing  Reform  c#n- 
s;regatlons  In  the  Western  Hemisphere,  would 
soon  be  healed. 

Congregation  Emanu-El  withdrew  from 
the  union  last  spring  In  a  dispute  over  cri- 
ticism of  United  States  policies  In  Vietnam 
by  the  central  body's  president.  Rabbi 
Maurice  N.  Elsendralh.  and  Internal  union 
l&sues. 

Dr.  Mark  explained  yesterday  that  mem- 
bers of  his  congregation  "felt  that  It  was 
wrong  that  Rabbi  Elsendrath  should  speak 
for  all  Reform  Jews."  on  political  matters. 
Dr.  Mark  said  the  controversy  was  "a  fam- 
ily quarrel  that  I'm  sure  wlU  be  resolved 
very  soon." 

Dr.  Perllman  added  that  he  hoped  the  re- 
cent "dlfflcultles"  with  the  central  organiza- 
tion could  soon  be  settled  and  that  "there 
can  be  understanding." 

The  outgoing  senior  rabbi,  who  looks 
yoxuiger  than  his  age.  recalled  that  he  had 


taken  over  Congregation  Emanu-El  In  the 
same  year  as  the  State  of  Israel  was  founded. 
He  has  visited  Israel  four  times. 

Congregation  Emanu-El  was  founded  In 
1845  and  consolidated  with  Temple  Beth-El 
m  1927.  Ita  membership  rolls  Include  many 
prominent  New  York  families,  and  Its  baslU- 
ca-style  limestone  temple  on  Fifth  Avenue 
between  East  65th  and  66th  Streets,  the 
world's  largest  Jewish  house  of  worship,  Is  a 
city  landmark.  The  synagogue,  bunt  In  1929. 
adjoins  the  Community  House. 

DR.  MARK  IS  HAILED 

Under  Dr.  Mark,  the  congregation  has 
grown  from  1.300  families  In  1948  to  more 
than  3,200  families  at  present.  "It's  a  much 
livelier  congregation  now."  Dr.  Mark  said. 

The  congregation's  president,  Alvln  E.  Cole- 
man, wrote  to  Dr.  Marks  that  his  years  with 
the  congregation   "have  been  briniantly  out- 
standing."   Admiral    Lewis   L.    Strauss,    who 
was  president  of  the  congregation  when  Dr 
Mark  was  elected  senior  rabbi,   wrote  that 
•yours    has    been    a    truly    great    ministry". 
In    a    statement    yesterday.    Mr.    Coleman 
stressed  that  the  congregation's  new  spiritual 
leader  "has  touched  the  lives  of  most  of  the 
families"  who  belong  to  it  during  his  many 
years  in  Its  service.  The  announcement  also 
cited  Dr.  Perllman's  activities  in  many  com- 
munal and  national  agencies.  In  philanthro- 
pies   and    in    the    National    Conference    of 
Christians  and  Jews. 

"I  don't  expect  to  come  In  as  a  new  broom." 
Dr.  Perllman  said  yesterday.  He  added  that 
he  had  expounded  his  program  privately  to 
some  of  the  21  members  of  the  congregation's 
board  of  trustees  and  had  found  "Interest' 
In  the  changes  he  was  proposing. 

Dr.  Perllman  said  that  he  thought  mem- 
bers of  the  congregation  needed  "an  awful 
lot  of  help"  In  problems  involving  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children,  and  that  he  Intended 
to  step  up  the  congregation's  counsening 
services.  He  expressed  the  hope  that  the  con- 
gregr.tlons  staff  of  three  rabbis  could  be 
broadened.  He  said  he  was  looking  above  all 
for  an  education  specialist. 

Born  In  Marietta.  Ohio,  the  new  senior 
rabbi  was  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh  In  1926.  He  Is  married  to  the  for- 
mer Elizabeth  Namm  Baum  of  New  York. 
Their  children  are  Mrs.  Edward  Meadow  of 
Scarsdale  and  James  E.  Perllman  of  San 
Francisco. 

Dr.  Mark  was  educated  In  Cincinnati  and 
served  as  rabbi  In  South  Bend.  Ind.,  from 
1922  to  1926.  and  In  Nashville.  Tenn..  from 
1926  to  1948.  He  is  a  former  president  of  the 
Synagogue  Council  of  America,  the  coordi- 
nating body  of  the  major  rabbinical  and  lay 
organlzaUons  of  the  three  branches  of  Amer- 
ican Judaism— Orthodox,  Conservative  and 
Reform. 

He  Is  married  to  the  former  Margaret  Baer. 
Their  chUdren  are  Dr.  James  B.  D.  Mark,  as- 
sociate professor  of  surgery  In  the  medical 
school  of  Stanford  University,  and  Mrs.  Mar- 
tin P.  Heller  of  Verona.  N.J. 

In  retirement.  Dr.  Marks  said  yesterday,  he 
hopes  to  write  "a  couple  of  books  more." 
catch  up  on  reading,  devote  more  time  to  his 
family,  and  Indulge  In  a  "secret  hobby'  — 
fishing. 


Watershed  Funding 


HON.  JOHN  P.  HAMMERSCHMIDT 

or    ARKANSAS 

TN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  6,  1968 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  controversy  between  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  over  the  proper 
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handling  of  watershed  development  is 
hurting  the  country.  An  excellent  analy- 
sis of  this  situation  appeared  in  tne 
March  3  edition  of  the  Arkansas  Oa- 

^Itoowlng  of  my  colleagues'  interest,  I 
bring  this  article  by  Mr.  Ed  Johnson  to 
their  attention,  as  follows: 


A  TEST  OP  Two  BRANCHES  ON  THE  WATERSHED 
ISStTE 

(By  Ed  Johnson) 

Since  the  birth  of  the  nation.  It  has  not 

been  uncommon  for  the  separate  and  equal 

branches  of  the  federal  government  to  fight 

themselves    to    a   standstin   on    matters   of 

'^reTtSr^craps,  a  rather  quiet  on. 
has  been  enjoined  for  sometime.  Involved  Is  a 
te^tTetween  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches,  and  the  unlikely  prize  Is  the  sma^ 
watershed  program.  The  dispute  ^a^  brought 
the  program  to  a  halt.  Such  a  "suit  Is 
startling  because  both  the  present  White 
Se  nnd  Capitol  HlU.  or  at  lffV*^*\w 
of  It  dominated  by  rural-  legislators,  rank 
small  watersheds  Just  behind  Deity.  Flag  and 
Serhood.  That  Is  not  meant  as  a  sarcastic 
remark  It's  Just  that  small  watersheds  does 
have  the  aura  of  untouchable  about  It,  ex- 
cept perhaps  for  a  congressman  from  BrooK- 

'^'perhaps.  too,  that  Is  a  root  of  the  quarrel. 
The  program  might  be  considered  so  true 
md  v^orthy  that  a  battle  over  the  final  say-so 
insma  watersheds  would  materialize  faster 
than  a  quick  spring  thaw.  And  an  issue  with 
pomica?  wallop  can  only  feed  a  controversy 
:,ver  constitutional  Jurisdiction.  In  these 
jealously-protected  areas.  President  and  Con- 

^""The^'dtsputehas  engendered   an  lmp«se^ 
Mflammatory    statements     are    not    being 
S.  for  msldent  Johnson's  Insistence  on 
overhauling  the  law  draws  low-keyed  oppos^- 
•aon  from  Representative  W.  R.  I^°/^g<;  'J?.^^^ 
Tex.),  chairman  of  the  House  Agriculture 
C-ommlttee,  and  his  ranking  Democrat,  Rep- 
e^n^tlve  E.  C.  Oathlngs  of  West  Memphis 
.another  Arkansan,  Representative  John  Pa u 
Hammerschmldt  of  Harrison,  a  member  ot 
he  Public  Works  Committee,  also  Is  opposed^ 
The  three  are  mentioned  because  they  sit 
on  committees  directly  Involved  in  the  feud^ 
in  fact,  all  535  members  of  Congress  mlRht 
be  opposed  to  a  change,  judging  by  one  yard- 
stick Not  one  member  has  Introduced  a  bill 
netting  forth  the  Johnson  modification.  So  at 
•his   point,    there    is   UtUe   likelihood    that 
JoSns';,n    will    have    his    way    in    Congress^ 
Poaee   Oathlngs.  Hammerschmldt.  et  ai.  can 
S^fbe^ol-keyed.  And  such  tactics  rnay 

be  the  wisest  in  the  effort  to  get  the  Presi- 
dent to  reverse  his  thinking. 

in  the  meantime,  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee has  made  a  study  of  the  issue.  That 
Summation,  among  other  things   duly  notes 
that  the  President  helped  create  the  small 
•vatershed    development    program    In     19M 
When   he  was  Senator  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
from  Texas.  He  now  opposes  It  on  the  ground 
•hat  It  encroaches  upon  the  constitutional 
Dowers  of  the  executive  branch. 
"   Under  the   1954  law.  the  Agrtculttire  De- 
partment studies  proposed  watershed  plans 
and  recommends  approval  by  congressional 
committee,    either     Agriculture    or    Public 
Works,   depending   upon   the   dollar-size   of 
the  project   Once  approval  is  given,  the  de- 
partment proceeds  to  build  the  project_  Proj- 
ects are  handled  In  groups,  not    ndlvlduaUy^ 

There  is  no  separate  "PP^oP'^f  >°"J°V/."oo 
one.  Each  year.  Congress  fHocates  about  $100 
:nilllon  m  a  lump  sum  for  watershed  proj- 
ects. As  the  department  brings  up  each  plan 
the  relevant  committee  approves  or  den  es 
It  untn  the  yeariy  expenditure  1^  used  up^ 
Johnson  wants  the  law  changed  so  that 
commUtee  approval  Is  eliminated.  Congress 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

feels  that  the  procedure  Is  "a  r»l«  of  Con- 
gress "  and  none  of  the  President  s  business^ 
^  T^e  deadlock  has  stalled  work  on  39  such 
projects  already  approved.  That  Is  the  flnd- 
fng  of  the  House  Agriculture  Committee.  U 
lays  the  reason  to  the  i^nP^^se  and^not  to 
any  of  the  current  freezes  caused  by  budget- 
ary deficits  and  a  drain  on  national  re- 
sources. The  halt  18  caused  by  the  AdmlnU- 
tratlon's  refusal  to  carry  out  a  project  after 

""^OnTofthe  39  Is  In  Oathlngs'  Dlstrlct-the 
Big  Running  Water  Ditch  ^n  Lawrence  and 
Randolph  Counties.  It  would  provide  flood 
control  for  farmers  In  the  area  at  a  Pjoject- 
cost  of  $2.2  mnnon,  of  which  the  federal 
government  would  provide  $1.2  million. 

in  a  recent  newsletter.  Chairman  Poage.  a 
sometimes  volatile  man.  followed  the  low- 
keved  vein  in  commenting  on  the  impasse. 
He  said  that  the  Bureau  of  tiie  Budget  takes 
the  position  that  congressional  committee 
review  somehow  affects  executive  power 
Poage  did  not  mention  that  the  Budget 
Burlau  Is  merely  an  arm  of  the  President 
when  he  added.  "I  hope  that  the  Bureau  will 
soon  change  Its  mind  as  I  feel  that  these 
are  among  the  finest  projects  offered  to  our 
people."  .  . 

in  commenting  on  the  halt.  Oathlngs  said. 
•I  hope  that  these  projects  will  be  sent  over 
from  the  executive  to  the  congressional  com- 
mittees lor  approval  and  that  they  can  be 
moved  forward." 

Hammerschmldt  agreed  that  it  was  Im- 
portant that  the  dispute  be  resolved,  though 
f,e  So  thinks  It  is  a  prerogative  of  Congress 
to  put  the  final  sUmp  of  approval  on  them. 
He  contends  that  delay  on  five  or  six  oJ  them 
each  year  for  Arkansas  will  slow  down  the 
state's  economic  growth. 

But  the  impasse  is  there  and  nobody  is 
predicting  its  break-up  anytime  soon. 


Opportunity  for  America's  Builders 

HON.  THOMAS  L.  ASHLEY 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  6,  1968 
Mr  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
arV  15  1968.  Mr.  Edgar  F.  Kaiser, 
ch'alrm^n  of  the  board  of  Kaiser  ^n- 
dustries  Corp..  was  named  Construc- 
S's  Man  of  the  Year  by  Engineenng 
News-Record  at  a  dinner  hosted  by  the 
magazine  in  New  York  City.  He  ^^as 
cited  "for  service  in  the  war  on  slums  as 
Chairman  of  the  President's  Committee 
on  Urban  Housing." 

Mr    Speaker,  Edgar  Kaisers  leader- 
ship in  the  search  for  solutions  to  our 
critical  housing  problems  is  far  from  his 
first  commitment  to  national  service  He 
served  on  the  committee  that  helped 
shape  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  before  it  was 
formally  established.  He  served  on  the 
board  of  incorporators  for  Comsat,  on 
the  President's  Advisory  Committee  on 
Labor-Management  Policy,  on  the  Pres- 
ident's Missile  Sites  Labor  Comtnissicn 
and  on  the  President's  Committee  on 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity.  A  Re- 
publican who  voted  for  President  Ken- 
nedy in  1960  and  supported  President 
Johnson  in  1964,  Edgar  Kaiser  has  rec- 
ognized that  the  way  of  nnding  solu- 
tions to  social  problems  lies  in  business 
and  government  working  together— eacn 
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assuming  the  responsibility  for  the  roles 
it  is  best  equipped  to  perfoi-m. 

Coupled  with  his  deep  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility is  Edgar  Kaiser  s  pointed  be- 
lief that  business  has  a  tremendous  re- 
sponsibility to  the  community  and  that 
"the  problem  can  be  solved.  To  keep 
open  an  routes  to  a  solution,  he  w-axm 
against  eliminating  any  possibUities 
that  seem  impractical. 

He  says:  ^      . 

Always  be  a  country  boy.  don't  start  out 
on  a  problem  knowing  the  re^^sons  it  cant 
be  solved. 

Mr.  speaker.  Edgar  Kals«  »f .  J! 
human  a  man  as  ever  headed  a  $2.5  bil 
lion  business  empire.  He  is  the  man 
whose  corporation  not  only  builds  hos- 
pltals  but  runs  a  medical  care  program 
now  in  many  respects  emulated  by  the 
State  of  California.  His  firm  not  only 
hires  Negroes.  It  wins  clUtions  for  its 
employment  practices.  . 

Mr  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  increasing 
realization  that  a  critical  urban  cnsi^ 
confronts  our  Nation,  most  lecently 
Tramatlzed  by  the  Kerner  Co'nmission 
report  last  week.  Mr.  Kaisers  addiess 
has  a  special  relevance  to  Members  of 
congress  and.  indeed,  to  the  entire  Na- 
tion. 
The  address  follows: 
OppoRTUNrrr  for  America's  Builders 

Last  fall.  When  Art  Fox  i"^''""*.  J"",  " 
address  this  Award  Dinner— as  he  has  Just 
sald-^  had  no  knowledge  that  there  was 
fven  a  possibUlty  I  would  have  a  du^l  role  on 

rnrus%n^^r,Ttlo^^t^ruld"norf.^^ 
Ipproprlate-or  fittlng-lf  I  did  i.ot  repeat 
what  Tom  Watson.  Jr.  s^id-namely-I.  too 
had  a  friend  at  headquarters  when  I  started 

°"when  Art  talked  to  me  about  the  reasons 
he  was  asking  me  to  be  your  ^P^^f  j^^^^^^^ 
"venlng.  he  made  it  clear  that  while  K.user 
is  m  both  the  engineering  and  construcf.on 
business,  he  was  inviting  me  because  I  am 
chairman  of  the  President's  Committee  on 
Urban  Housing.  .  ^ 

I  received  the  message:  and  I  ^"ow  what 
he  wanted  to  hear.  "What  is  the  Committee 
doln^?'  The  committee  has  not  made  Its 
final  report.  So.  I  apologize,  i^t.  My  com- 
ments cannot  include  the  specifics^ 

I  am  doubly  honored  tonight  in  the  fact 
that  so  man/ Of  my  good  friends  and  as- 
sociates have  come  to  break  bread  with  us 

'Tn'mv'"housing  assignment  I  have  been 
trmy  fortunate.  The  President  last  spring 
appointed  17  very  responsible  and  able 
leaders  from  business,  labor,  and  national 
aff^rs  to  serve  on  this  Committee.  There- 
?or;  this  evenmg,  since  I  was  asked  to  talk 
about  houslng-and  the  Committee  sju)rk 
I  share   this  evening's  honor  v.-ith  each  of 

*^l^me  of  my  Committee  associates  are  here, 
and  T  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
of    introducing    them    and    asking    them    to 

^^Ur''  Charles  Keller,  President  of  Keller 
Consiruction  Company,  of  New  Orleans,  rnd 
chairman  of  the  subcommittes  on  labor. 

Mr  Peter  Kiewlt.  President  of  Peter  Kiewlt 
sons  inc.  of  Omaha.  Nebraska.  Well  known 
to  the  entire  engineering  and  ccnstruction 
industry— a  great  bullder-and  co-chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  en  existing  Programs 

Mr  l^on  Weiner.  from  V/ilmington.  Dela- 
ware-mst  year's  President  cf  the  National 
Issoclatron'of  Home  Builders.  He  knov^  the 
housing  business  backwards  and  forwards 
and  has  been  of  Invaluable  assistance  in  the 
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Committee's  work,  including  his  assignment 
as  co-chairman  of  the  existing  programs 
subcommittee 

There  Is  another  special  guest  here,  whom 
I  also  am  very  proud  to  introduce.  Certainly 
the  entire  Committee  would  concur  that 
there  Isn't  a  more  dedicated,  more  able  or 
harder  working  young  man  now  grappling 
with  the  myriad  of  problems  In  urban  hous- 
ing. In  fact,  his  integrity,  perseverance,  his 
sense  of  responsibility,  and  his  capacity  for 
work  are  such  that  he  has  merited  both  the 
confidence  and  the  respect  of  the  entire 
Committee  The  Committees  executive  direc- 
tor— Howard  Moskof. 

Chuck — Pete — Leon — and  Howard— thank 
you  for  holding  my  hand  this  evening. 

Several  days  ago  I  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Allen,  which  enclosed  a  special  report 
entitled  'Business  and  the  Urban  Crisis", 
prepared  by  the  editors  of  McGraw-Hill  Pub- 
lications This  month — for  the  second  Ume 
In  the  history  of  McOraw-HllI  Publications— 
33  of  their  domestic  magazines  will  carry  this 
report.  This  article  speaks  to  a  business  com- 
munity that  faces  at  this  moment  a  task  of 
not  only  producing  Jobs  but  becoming  In- 
volved In  the  many  areas  of  related  urljan 
problems — housing,  education,  the  hard-core 
unemployed,  civil  rights— all  of  which  were 
formerly  the  province  of  welfare  organiza- 
tions. If  Is  an  excellent  article,  and  I  con- 
gratulate 'fhe  entire  McGraw-Hill  organiza- 
tion for  this  article  because  It  helps  create 
a  national  sense  of  urgency,  which  up  to 
only  a  short  time  ago  has  been  so  lacking. 

In  spite  of  Art's  request  to  address  myself 
to  the  housing  problems  (since  this  is  Engi- 
neering News-Record's  dinner,  and  since  En- 
gineering News-Record  Is  the  "bible"  of  the 
construction  industry,  and  since  my  early 
childhood  memories  are  rooted  deep  in  road- 
bulldlng  construction  camps)  I  must  con- 
fess that  when  he  first  asked  me  to  be  your 
principal  speaker  I  felt  like  the  old  firehorse 
charging  out  at  the  sound  of  the  bell. 
Throughout  my  life  I  have  been  proudest  to 
be  counted  among  the  constr\ictlon  frater- 
nity The  men  and  women  of  the  construc- 
tion industry  are  unlike  any  others.  I  include 
the  women  because  the  wife  of  anv  construc- 
tion man  leads  a  difficult  life.  The  crises  In 
our  business  iire  frequent  and  unpredictable, 
resulting  In  a  homellfe  In  which  our  wives 
never  can  plan  on  anything  for  certain  and 
the  troubles  Just  can't  b*  left  at  the  nffloti. 
We  all  bring  them  home. 

Construction  men  are  the  advance  men  of 
civilization,  the  earth-movers  and  horizon- 
shapers.  who  create  the  structures  necessary 
for  betterment  of  the  human  condition.  At- 
tending a  gathering  like  this,  sharing  your 
companionship,  provides  one  with  a  certain, 
special  stimulation. 

By  now.  I  think  you  know  I  love  the  bust- 
ness. 

The  construction  business  has  led  our  own 
organization  Into  many  Industrial  enter- 
prises. If  you  look  at  our  corporate  history, 
you  will  find  that  most  of  our  management 
came  from  construction  Industry,  and  frank- 
ly. I  attribute  what  success  we  have  had 
to  the  experiences  and  training  that  these 
men  received  in  this  Industry.  There  Is  a  new 
crisis  every  day;  and  you  not  only  have  to 
work  at  It.  but  you  have  to  be  an  Innovator 
In  the  truest  sense  of  the  word. 

Therefore.  I  welcome  this  opportunity— 
and  It  is  an  opportunity — because  you  are 
the  building  strength  of  America.  The  crisis 
that  faces  the  nation  today,  demanding  the 
rebuilding  of  our  cities.  Is  an  opportunity  to 
prove  to  the  world  that  our  way  of  life  re- 
mains equal  to  the  test  of  any  form  of  dan- 
ger—from either  within  or  without. 

Prom  the  very  outset  the  United  States  has 
been  a  building  nation,  not  a  rebuilding  one. 
Since  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plym- 
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outh  Rock  and  the  surge  westward,  we  have 
been  adding  to  our  country,  not  taking  the 
time  and  thought  to  stop  and  redo  what  we 
have  already  put  together.  For  Americans 
it  has  always  been  more  natural  and  more 
exciting  to  move  out.  to  explore  new  lands, 
and  build  new  cities.  We  have  built  subur- 
ban complexes  of  housing  and  Industry,  of 
recreation  and  education,  and  shopping 
centers  which  are  the  envy  of  the  entire 
world.  This  continuing  thrust  of  expansion 
and  addition  has  strengthened  our  economy 
and  added  to  the  American  way  of  life — for 
the  great  majority  of  Aoierlcans — who  have 
the  highest  living  sUndard  In  the  world. 

As  Americans  and  as  builders  we  are  proud 
of  these  very  real  achievements:  and.  Indeed, 
we  should  be.  However,  as  Americans  and  as 
builders  we  must  not  be  afraid  to  face  the 
uncomfortable  fact  that  a  minortty  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  ( not  incidentally,  this  minortty 
is  over  30.000.000  who  have  Incomes  less 
than  »3100.  the  minority  who  are  poor)  are 
drifting  in  the  backwash  of  this  whirlwind 
of  progress  More  than  half  of  the  Negro  poor 
are  concentrated  in  our  central  cities,  two- 
thirds  of  them  crowded  together  in  rotting 
ghetto  centers  of  our  greatest  cities  from 
New  York's  Harlem  to  Watts.  In  Los  Angeles, 
from  Detroit's  12th  Street  to  Oakland's  West 
Side. 

If  we  can  believe  some  of  the  most  thought- 
ful and  responsible  leaders  of  the  American 
poor  (and  I.  for  one.  think  they  should  be 
listened  to  earnestly)  our  nation  faces  many 
potential   "hot  summers"  in   the  future. 

In  the  course  of  the  Committee's  visits  to 
some  of  the  ghetto  areas  one  young  man  told 
me  he  could  accomplish  more  urban  renewal 
in  one  minute — with  a  match — than  Con- 
gress could  in  six  months,  and  at  less  cost  to 
the  taxpayer  Another  one  said  that  a  cow 
and  a  lantern  made  Chicago  a  great  city. 

We  must  realize  that  two  great  American 
crtses.  the  crisis  of  our  cities  and  the  crisis 
of  the  explosively  rtslng  expecutions  of  our 
minority  citizens,  have  become  one — at  the 
.same  time — and  in  the  same  place:  our 
crowded  urban  centers. 

This  dual  crisis,  even  more  of  a  challenge 
because  it  comes  to  a  head  at  the  same  time 
our  International  commitments  are  equally 
explosive  and  costly,  is  the  greatest  American 
rrlsls  since  the  Civil  War. 

Last  summer  we  experienced  a  shocking 
series  of  "instant  urban  renewals",  as  some 
of  our  Negro  friends  bitterly  call  the  rioting 
In  the  streets.  Scattered  attempts  of  planned 
urban  renewal  haven't  started  to  touch  the 
problem.  Too  often  urban  renewal  has  been 
called  "Negro  removal"  by  the  people  af- 
fected, and  the  description  has  been  ac- 
ciuate. 

Obviously,  the  central  core  cities  of  the 
United  States  must  be  massively  rebuilt. 
We,  particularly.  In  the  private  sector  must 
learn  how  to  go  back  and  start  all  over 
ai<aln.  And  we  must  accept  the  fact  that  we 
are  in  the  middle  of  an  Internatlon  national 
emergency— and  call  forth  the  energy  and 
imagination  and  money  with  which  we  al- 
ways have  faced  and  overcome  any  national 
emergency. 

The  preliminary  findings  of  the  Commit- 
tee show  that  If  we  as  a  nation  and  a  peo- 
ple committed  ourselves  to  meeting  the  shel- 
ter requirements  for  all  our  citizens  over 
the  next  ten  years  we  would  need  to  build 
or  rehablllUte  a  total  of  26  million  housing 
units.  This  would  mean  achieving  and  main- 
taining an  average  annual  production  rate 
of  2.600,000  units,  exactly  double  our  per- 
formance last  year. 

I  mention  these  figures  not  to  be  critical 
of  past  and  current  efforts  but  only  to  give 
some  dimension  to  the  masslveness  of  the 
problem  and  the  challenges  It  hurls  In  our 
pathway   to  continuing  prosperity. 
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More  Importantly,  of  these  26  million  units 
7  to  9  million  would  require  some  form  of 
subsidy  to  adequately  shelter  our  urban 
poor.  Production  of  subsidized  housing 
would  have  to  average  7  to  9  hundred  thou- 
sand unlu  a  year.  During  the  entire  34-year 
history  of  federal  housing  program — only 
about  800.000  subsidized  units  have  been 
built  to  date.  And  In  recent  years  annual 
production  has  averaged  only  about  50,000 
units. 

There  are  those  who  question  the  necessity 
for  federally  subsidized  housing,  or  look  to 
the  ingenuity  of  private  enterprise  to  pro- 
duce the  new  products  and  new  technology 
lor  dramatic  breakthroughs  in  the  low-cost 
housing  that  would  eliminate  the  need  for 
sutMldies. 

Rather  than  quoting  the  statistics  to 
Illustrate  the  point.  I  will  read  a  letter  I 
received  Just  a  few  days  ago.  Certainly  most 
erf  us  often  receive  letters  of  this  kind.  But 
this  is  one  that  particularly  bears  repeaUng. 
Dear  Mr  Kaiser, 

"I  lun  writing  this  letter  to  you  because  I 
need  your  help.  And  I  need  help  badly.  So 
I  wonder  mayl)e  you  could  help  us.  I  have 

0  children  and  that  is  a  big  family.  We've 
been  living  thre«  years  in  a  project  house. 

"My  husband  works  as  a  Janitor  at  Kaiser 
Building  and  later  found  another  Job  as  a 
mechanic.  My  son  also  works  with  his  father 
as  a  mechanic.  Now  that  my  husband  and 
my  son  is  working  we  have  to  move  out  of 
the  project  house  because  of  the  Income  I 
get. 

"The  project  house  is  for  low  Income  fami- 
lies only.  That's  why  we  have  to  move.  We've 
been  trying  hard  to  find  a  house  for  rent  but 
you  probably  will  know  they  don't  rent  a 
house  to  vou  if  you  have  nine  children — es- 
pecially a'blg  family  like  ours.  Nobody  wants 
to  rent  their  house  to  us.  Now  I've  decided  to 
buy  a  house  but  there  Is  only  one  problem. 

1  don't  have  »3.000  for  the  down  payment. 
We  have  nol)ody  to  help  us  because  were 
European  immigrants.  We  are  Dutch  and 
came  from  Holland.  So  I  would  like  to  know 
if  you  could  help  us  to  finance  this  house. 
And  I  could  pay  every  month  to  you  if  you 
can  help  us.  We  would  really  appreciate  it. 

"They  gave  us  two  months  to  move  out.  So 
I  would  like  to  know  if  you  could  answer  my 
letter  as  soon  as  possible." 

As  to  the  impact  of  new  technology,  the 
Committee's  studies  show  that  even  if  busi- 
ness and  labor  together  could  reduce  direct 
construction  costs  by  50  percent,  which  is 
highly  unlikely  in  the  foreseeable  future,  the 
impact  would  be  only  about  a  20  percent  re- 
duction in  rental  costs.  Construction  costs 
represent  substantially  less  than  one-half  of 
towi  monthly  living  costs  in  a  typical  low- 
income  unit. 

It's  relatively  easy  to  determine  what 
must  be  done  to  solve  our  housing  crisis. 
To  attract  the  required  input  from  large- 
scale  private  enterprise — including  home- 
building  industry  itself— there  must  be  the 
opportunity  for  profit.  I  do  not  mean  elimi- 
nating the  risks,  but  rather  making  low  in- 
come housing  as  potentially  profitable  as 
other  competing  business  opportunities. 
Hoto  to  do  it  is  not  so  easy. 

Also,  to  attract  the  necessary  talents  and 
efforts,  business  anc^  government  at  all  levels 
must  develop  a  closer  understanding  and 
working  relationship.  The  impediment,  the 
red  tape,  must  be  reduced  to  a  minimum 
so  that  industry,  regardless  of  Its  size,  isn't 
frustrated  in  the  attempt  to  gain  the  neces- 
sary approvals.  Likewise,  this  is  not  sim- 
ple in  a  democratic  society. 

To  finance  the  massive  thrust  in  housing 

construction,   there   is   a   need   to   stimulate 

a  flood  of  new  capital  into  housing  financing. 

And  to  bring  all  Americans  within  reach 

of  decent  housing,  the  voters  and  our  elected 
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representatives  must  face  the  fact  that  fed- 
eral subsidies  of  unprecedented  leveU  will 
be  essential. 

It  is  important  .to  bear  in  mind,  of  course, 
that  decent  housing  is  no  panacea  for  the 
problems  of  our  cities.  Housing  is  only  one 
element,  albeit  an  important  one,  in  the 
compound  remedy  for  curing  the  sickness 
that  plagues  urban  America. 

Physically  rebuilding  our  cities,  as  taxing 
as  that  Job  itself  will  be  on  our  efforts  and 
our  national  economy,  will  of  Itself  not  be 
enough.  We  must  rebuild  urban  America 
with  a  cure  built  into  the  rebuilding  process. 
What  do  I  mean  when  I  say  we  must  re- 
build With  a  cure  bvUlt  in?  The  people  of 
Frankfort,  London,  and  Hiroshima  rebuilt 
their  cities  from  the  rubble  of  destruction  of 
World  War  II.  But  as  much  as  they  and 
ueople  throughout  the  world  may  have 
prayed  for  wavs  to  do  so,  it  was  impossible 
xo  build  in  a  cure  for  the  cause  of  that 
destruction.  Mankind  still  struggles— with 
hope — to  find  international  peace. 

In  our  troubled  cities,  however,  the  biillt- 
in  cure  is  within  our  grasp.  We  must  find 
wavs  for  rebuilding  people,  f°' P^o^'^'"8  ^.^ 
opportunities  and  the  Incentives  that  will 
enable  the  unskilled,  the  unemployed  vic- 
tims of  discrimination,  to  become  repatriated 
American  citizens  in  the  fullest  context  of 
that  phrase. 

Tlie  10-vear  predicted  need  for  7  to  9  mil- 
lion units  of  subsidized  urban  housing  clearly 
indicates  an  even  greater  need.  As  Secretary 
of  Labor  WiUard  Wirtz  phrased  it:  '  Jobs  are 
the  live  ammunition— in  the  war  on  poverty, 
only  when  all  our  city  dwellers  have  the 
opportunity  of  becoming  self-supporting 
t^x-pavlng,  and  thus  property-protective 
American  citizens  will  we  have  accomplished 
that  built-in  cure. 

To  me  this  is  our  greatest  challenge.  Find 
the  wavs  to  help  those  now  incapable  of  sup- 
porting themselves  to  become  productive  citi- 
zens without  destroying  their  »««ntives.  Pro- 
viding the  housing,  recreation,  educational 
opportunities,  adequate  medical  care,  and 
:ai  these  basic  necessities  of  life  are  only 
l)lecc8  of  the  total  answer. 

When  I  sav  that  loe  must  rise  to  this  chal- 
lenge I  mean  we  in  Its  most  inclusive  terms. 
I  am  sure  that  nor.e  of  us  in  this  room 
would  want  to  see  government,  alone,  try 
to  accomplish  the  task.  Not  only  would  the 
effort  fail,  but  the  cost  would  be  more  than 
our  economv  might  possibly  bear. 

Likewise,  business  alone  neither  could  nor 
should  attempt  to  solve  all  of  o^f  social 
problems.  The  route  to  finding  a  solution  lies 
in  working  together-business  *•!"»  govern- 
ment—each  assuming  the  responsibilities  for 
the  roles  it  is  best  equipped  to  perform. 

If  business  falls  In  assuming  its  responsi- 
bilities—make  no  mistake  about  it— govern- 
ment will  be  compcUed  to  take  on  an  increas- 
ingly disproportionate  share  of  the  load. 

In  facing  our  responsibilities,  prejudice  and 
discrimination  are  too  real  to  Ignore  But  I 
believe  that  most  people  are  not  prejudiced 
against  minority  citizens  as  such.  They  are 
prejudiced,  however,  against  living  side  by 
side  with  poor  minority  citizens,  with  under- 
cultured,  under-educated,  under-trained 
Negroes.  Puerto  Rlcans  and  Mexican-Ameri- 
cans. 

Not   only  is  It  unpleasant  to  live  among 
people  who  are  frustrated  and  poor;   it  can 
become    downright    dangerous    when    they 
reach  a  depth  of  hopelessness  where  bitter- 
ness erupts  in  crime  and  senseless  violence^ 
In  the  context  of  the  total  problems  of  our 
cities  the  physical  rebuilding  that  must  be 
accomplished   provides  a   simultaneous  new 
opportunity  for  the  rebuilding  of  people.  I 
stress  new  opportunity  because  business  can- 
not aford  to  wait  for  this  hopefully  massive 
housins;  program  to  start  training,  hiring  and 
upgrading  hundreds  of  thousands  of  so-called 
hard-core  unemployed  and  underemployed. 
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Man-power  training  must  be  accelerated 
today  so  that  the  tens  of  thousands  of  new 
lobs  in  rebuilding  our  cities  become  an  added 
muscle.  Together,  these  training  programs 
will  uplift  our  minority  poor,  not  only  with 
the  housing  they  require  but  also  with  the 
workable  and  marketable  skills  and  the  pur- 
chasing power  to  continue  the  building  of 

America.  ,        ^    ,,_,.        .  . 

When  this  city  and  people  rebuilding  Job 
is  accomplished— and  this  will  take  decades 
of  hard  work— I  beUeve  we  will  witness  a 
reversal  of  migration  patterns  in  the  United 

States.  .    .     . 

For  years.  American  families  and  indus- 
tries who  could  afford  that  freedom  of  eco- 
nomic choice  have  been  fleeing  our  ghetto 
cities  to  become  suburban  commuters. 

When  our  cities  and  their  people  are  re- 
built this  is  where  the  action  and  the  good 
living  will  be.  Suburbanites  who  fled  the 
cities  in  anxiety  will  be  returning.  Minority 
families  who  were  once  hopeless  captives  of 
the  ghetto,  will  be  free  to  migrate  to  the 
suburbs  If  they  choose.  For  I  believe  that 
most  people  won't  care  what  their  neigh- 
bor's color  or  ancestry  may  be.  as  long  as 
the  neighbor  Is  a  good  citizen  who  shares 
with  them  both  opportunity  and  responsi- 
bility. 

It  will  take  courage,  innovation,  energy, 
and,  not  the  least— money— to  rebuild  Amer- 
ican cities  with  the  cures  built  in.  It  will 
take  imaginative,  flexible  partnership  be- 
tween the  private  sector  and  government. 
It  will  take  our  Joint  conviction  that  the 
Job  can  and  must  be  started  now. 

I  for  one,  believe  firmly  that  we  will  rise 
to  the  challenge.  I  believe  that  our  'ndus- 
trv  will  provide  the  leadership  that  will  be 
demanded  from  us.  I  believe  that  private 
enterprise  can  and  will  find  the  ways  to 
provide  Job  opportunities  for  the  unskilled 
Jobless— without  undermining  our  essential 
and  continuous  efforts  to  reduce  the  costs— 
and  improve  the  quality  of  its  products. 

I  believe  that  the  people  of  our  nation 
will  respond  with  the  sense  of  commitment, 
which  must  .support  our  government's  share 
of  the  required  Joint  effort. 

I  believe,  gentlemen,  that  our  belief  in  our 
futue  as  a  nation  demands  nothing  less. 
"We  all  are  blind  until  we  see 
That  In  the  human  plan 
Nothing  is  worth  the  making  if 
It  does  not  make  the  man. 
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of  any  drugs  except  those  administered 
to  elderly  patients  in  hospitals.  The 
elderly  man  or  woman  who  needs  to  pay 
$40  or  $60  a  month,  or  even  more,  for 
costly  drugs  cannot  look  to  medicare  to 
pay  even  a  part  of  these  costs. 

Doctor's  bills  are  provided  for,  to  a 
certain  extent,  if  the  elderly  persons  siib- 
scribe  to  the  voluntary  plan  provided  for 
by  medicare  and  pays  his  $4  a  month. 
Yet,  even  here,  he  must  pay  a  deductible 
of  $50  and  20  percent  of  the  cost. 

In  addition,  there  are  groups  of  in- 
dividuals in  our  society  who  do  not  bene- 
fit from  either  the  basic  hospital  insur- 
ance plan  financed  through  social  secu- 
rity or  the  voluntary  supplemental  med- 
ical plan  financed  from  premium  con- 
tributions   and    general    revenues.    Al- 
though the  largest  group  of  these  indi- 
viduals are  the  Federal  employees,  there 
are  many  State  and  local  governmental 
employees  who  are  in  the  same  situation. 
In  addition,  there  are  taxpayers  who 
are   not   registered   to   receive   medical 
benefits  but  who  have  medical  expenses. 
It  is  clear  that  the  elderly  can  stUl  in- 
cur  large   medical   expenses,   and   that 
many  senior  citizens  need  full  deducti- 
bility of  such  expenses  as  much  as  they 
ever  did. 

The  revenue  loss  for  allowing  these 
persons  to  deduct  all  medical  expenses 
would  be  very  small.  Yet,  the  few  dollars 
the  senior  citizen,  with  an  average  in- 
come of  substantially  less  than  $1,600. 
could  save  in  income  tax  would  mean 
a  great  deal  to  him. 

I  am  disturbed  that  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration has  chosen  to  raise  revenue 
at  the- expense  of  our  aged  and  infirm 
citizens— especially  when  the  money  that 
is  raised  is  in  many  cases  being  spent 
recklessly. 


Why  build  these  cities  glorious 
If  man  unbuilded  goes? 
In  vain  we  build  the  world,  unless 
The  builder  also  grows." 


Restore  100  Percent  Medical  Tax 
Deduction 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  GURNEY 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  6,  1968 
Mr     GURNEY.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    am 
todav  introducing  legislation  to  restore 
the  ioo  percent  medical  expense  tax  de- 
duction for  senior  citizens. 

Under  an  amendment  to  the  Federal 
income  tax  law  passed  in  1965,  senior 
citizens  will  not  be  able  to  deduct  the  full 
cost  of  medical  expenses  on  their  ige-J 
income  tax  returns.  The  amendment 
was  enacted  over  opposition  of  the 
Finance  Committee  and  the  full  Senate. 
Some  medical  costs  are  covered  by 
medicare.  But  55-60  percent  are  not^ 
Medicare  does  not  provide  for  payment 


American  Field  Service  International 
Scholarships  Program 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday,  March  6,  1968 
Mr    HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all 
recognize  that  international  student  ex- 
change programs  help  bridge  the  under- 
standing gap.  Some  of  our  country's  best 
emissaries   are   teenagers   who   have   a 
unique  opportunity  to  become  a  member 
of  an  "adoptive  family"  for  a  few  months. 
Such  programs  offer  much  more  than 
a    glamorous    sightseeing    trip    abroad; 
participants  must  be  individuals  who  are 
willing  to  adapt  to  new  situations.  Ex- 
change students  have  studied  the  lan- 
guage   of   the   host   country    and   they 
quickly   become  fluent  in  their  second 
language  as  they  use  it  in  everyday  Me. 
They  live  in  homes,  attend  schools  and 
participate  in  the  life  of  the  community. 
From   this   experience   our   exchange 
students  gain  a  tolerance  and  an  under- 
standing which  will  make  them  better 
adult     citizens     and     stronger     future 
leaders. 

One  of  the  best  known  of  the  many 
exchange  programs  is  the  American  Field 
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Service  International  scholarships  pro- 
gram which  was  sUrted  In  1947.  The 
purpose  of  the  APS  program  Is  "to  de- 
velop understanding  and  respect  between 
individuals  and  mutual  awareness  of  dif- 
ferent cultures  and  ways  of  life,  within 
the  framework  of  a  significant  educa- 
tional experience." 

This  private,  nonprofit  organization 
sponsors  a  program  which  brings  stu- 
dents from  60  foreign  countries  to  live 
in  selected  homes  and  attend  local  high 
schools  for  a  year.  It  is  a  community- 
wide  program  which  involves  students, 
parents,  schools,  and  local  citizens. 
Schools  waive  nonresident  tuition  and 
other  fees  and  families  welcome  students 
into  their  homes.  Local  communities, 
through  service  clubs  such  as  Rotary, 
Lions,  Kiwanis,  or  other  volunteer  agen- 
cies, raise  funds  to  bring  foreign  students 
to  the  community  and  look  after  the 
students. 

Our  high  school  juniors  and  seniors 
who  participate  in  the  AFS  Americans 
abroad  progrsun  either  live  with  families 
during  a  summer  or  attend  school  abroad 
for  a  fulT  year.  The  summer  program  op- 
erates in  "34  countries  and  the  school - 
year  phase  in  25  countries. 

Since  1947  the  State  of  Missouri  has 
hosted  488  foreign  students  and,  between 
the  years  1950  and  1967,  has  sent  203 
of  its  finest  teenagers  to  Europe.  South 
America.  Africa.  Australia.  New  Zealand, 
and  the  Far  East. 

People  In  my  district  have  expressed 
concern  that  the  proposed  travel  taxes 
would  severely  curtail  the  American  Field 
Service  activities. 

They  feel  that  taxes  on  the  purchase 
of  tickets  and  the  graduated  tax  of  15  to 
30  percent  on  overseas  expenditures  in 
excess  of  $7  per  day  would  affect  the  APS 
programs  in  three  ways. 

Such  taxes,  first,  would  narrow  the 
number  of  participants  to  those  who 
could  afford  the  additional  expense,  sec- 
ond, would  place  a  heavy  burden  on  stu- 
dents who  had  to  travel  long  distances 
beyond  their  point  of  landing  and  thus 
incurred  the  higher  expenditure  taxes, 
and  third,  would  drain  the  funds  of  the 
American  Field  Service  causing  it  to  cut 
back  on  its  programs. 

AFS  President  Arthur  Howe,  Jr..  says: 
It  would  be  an  Ironic  turn  of  events  In- 
deed, were  these  taxes  placed  on  the  AFS  pro- 
grams which  currently  bring  as  many  dol- 
lars Into  the  USA  as  they  send  out. 

One  of  my  constituents.  Mrs.  Charles 
H.  Pitney,  who  is  president  of  the  Louisi- 
ana, Missouri  chapter  of  the  American 
Field  Service,  has  written: 

I  know  from  experience  what  these  ex- 
change programs  do  to  strengthen  under- 
standing with  our  allies  abroad.  ...  I  uree 
you  to  do  all  in  your  power  to  see  that  such 
punitive  taxes  do  not  apply  to  student  pro- 
grams such  as  the  APS.  (T^ie  Americans 
Abroad  program  under  APS  will  be  destroyed 
by  the  30  percent  tax  on  overseas  expendi- 
tures and  the  foreign  exchange  program  will 
bo  severely  cxirtalled  by  the  travel  tax.) 

Another  constituent  who  Is  active  In 
the  AFS  program,  Mrs.  P.  D.  Cronan,  of 
Vandalla,  Mo.,  wrote: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

have  bad  students  live  In  our  home  during 
their  senior  year  In  high  school  .  .  Other 
communities  in  the  area  have  established  the 
APS  program  In  their  schools.  All  of  us  share 
the  belief  this  offers  a  great  contribution  to 
world  understanding.  We  are  thus  dismayed 
to  learn  that  the  proposals  by  Secretary 
Fowler  seriously  threaten  the  AFS  program. 
We  are  parUcularly  concerned  with  the  6 
percent  tax  on  air  tlckeU  which  would  Im- 
pair the  program.  We  are  also  concerned  with 
the  proposed  rising  Ux  to  be  applicable  to 
expenditures  In  excess  of  $7  per  diem  which 
would  affect  our  Americans  Abroad  summer 
program  .  .  . 

Another,  Mrs.  Jay  S.  Thomas,  added: 
I  am  sure  that  you  are  aware  that  one  of 
the  finest  methods  to  promote  world  peace  Is 
through  working  with  the  young  people  of 
other  lands  who  will  be  the  adults  and  diplo- 
mats of  the  future. 

Our  American  teenagers  who  partici- 
pate In  these  programs  are  doing  their 
part  to  bridge  the  understanding  gap.  I 
hope  that  any  tax  on  overseas  travel  will 
not  Impair  the  fine  work  being  done  by 
the  American  Field  Service  In  our  local 
communities  and  abroad. 

Because  the  American  Field  Service  is 
performing  a  useful  function  the  stu- 
dents who  participate  In  AFS  programs 
should  be  exempted  from  any  taxes  on 
tickets  and  overseas  expenditures.  Such 
taxes  would  create  an  unfair  hardship 
for  those  students  who  are  helping  to 
build  a  friendlier  and  more  peaceful 
world. 


March  6,  1968 
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to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by  holding  the 
Pueblo  and  Its  crew  and  extending  the 
negotiations. 

This,  then,  permits  the  North  Koreans  to 
wring  every  bit  of  propaganda  possible  out 
of  the  Pueblo  Incident — not  the  least  of 
which  Is  the  spectacle  of  a  two-bit  country 
spitting  In  the  face  of  the  most  powerful 
nation  on  earth. 

President  Johnson  has  shown  no  Indica- 
tion that  he  will  take  military  action  to  re- 
cover the  Pueblo.  tJnless  he  Intends  to  take 
this  step.  It  Is  unfair  to  the  men  of  the 
Pueblo  to  leave  them  In  the  hands  of  the 
North  Koreans  any  longer. 


House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities 


since  1961  my  husband  and  I  have  been 
actively  working  to  maintain  the  American 
Field  Service  program  in  this  CQmmpnlty.  We 


It's  Time  We  Got  "Pueblo"  Crew  Home 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OF    TENNESSZE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  6.  1968 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  lest  we 
forget.  It  has  now  been  43  days  since  the 
Pueblo  was  seized  by  the  North  Koreans, 
and  the  ship  and  her  crew  still  remain  in 
the  hands  of  their  captors. 

While  news  and  editorial  coverage  of 
the  Pueblo  incident  has  slowed  consid- 
erably in  recent  weeks,  the  Bristol,  Tenn., 
Herald-Courier  yesterday  reminded  her 
readers  of  the  still  critical  .«dtuation  and 
called  for  positive  steps  to  bring  the  crew 
back  home. 

I  call  this  editorial  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  and  the  readers  of  the 
Record : 

It's  Time  We  Got    Pueblo"  Ckbw  Home 

It  Is  becoming  Increasingly  apparent  that 
the  North  Koreans  will  be  willing  to  release 
the  crew  of  the  USS  Pueblo  If  the  United 
States  admits  the  ship  violated  North  Korea's 
territorial  waters  and  apologizes. 

It  also  Is  becoming  Increasingly  apparent 
that  the  United  States  Is  not  going  to  take 
military  action  to  obtain  release  of  the  ship 
and  Its  crew. 

This  being  true,  the  U.S.  has  nothing  to 
gain  by  continuing  the  negotiations  which, 
we  assixme.  are  stil!  in  progress.  President 
Johnson  thus  should  accede  to  North  Korea's 
demands,  take  his  lumps,  and  get  the  Ameri- 
can men  held  captive  back  to  their  families. 

Thus  far.  lacking  any  decisive  response  by 
the  US.,  the  .advantage  has  been  all  with 
the  North  Koreans.  And.  since  each  passing 
day  diminishes  the  possibility  of  force  by 
the  VS..  the  North  Koreans  have  everything 


HON.  EDWIN  E.  WILLIS 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  6.  1968 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  com- 
pelled to  comment  at  this  time  on  the 
extended  covert  propaganda  campaign 
which  has  been  waged  against  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
for  more  than  a  decade  by  the  local 
morning  newspaper. 

In  order  to  look  at  this  type  of  propa- 
ganda in  the  cold,  hard  light  of  day,  we 
must  first  define  in  acceptable  terms. 
The  handiest  partial  definition  that  I 
can  think  of  is  found  in  the  book  "Prop- 
aganda— The  Formation  of  Men's  Atti- 
tudes" by  Jacques  Ellul,  which  reads, 
on  page  61 : 

Propaganda  is  a  set  of  methods  employed 
by  an  organized  group  that  wants  to  bring 
about  the  active  or  passive  participation  In 
Its  actions  of  a  mass  of  Individuals,  psycho- 
logically unified  through  psychological  ma- 
nipulations and  Incorporated  In  an  organiza- 
tion. 

Those  of  you,  my  colleagues,  who  reg- 
ularly read  the  local  morning  newspaper 
in  this  area,  can  paraphrase  EUul's  defi- 
nition of  propaganda  in  order  to  get  a 
clear  glimpse  of  what  one  major  news- 
paper has  attempted  to  do  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  over  the  vears. 

As  a  regular  reader  of  this  multlpaged 
opinion  journal.  I  can  note  that  sys- 
tematically, prominent  space  Is  devoted 
to  a  series  of  v'clous  propaganda  attacks 
against  the  committee.  Each  attack  is 
usually  presented  In  the  context  of  the 
standard  format  of  "black"  or  covert 
propaganda:  First,  a  left-handed  at- 
tempt at  ridicule — that  is.  comparing  the 
committee  irreverently  to  a  "circus 
clown,"  "organ  grinders  monkey," 
"Salem  witches,"  or  "invaders  from 
Mars":  second,  a  paragraph,  usually  de- 
voted to  generalities,  which  attempts  to 
make  the  committee  look  like  "witch 
himters"  or  at  best  men  of  questionable 
integrity:  third,  a  call  for  action.  The 
Congress  Is  called  upon  to  "come  to  their 
senses  '  or  "regain  their  self  respect"  by 
rising  up  to  abolish  the  committee. 

This,  my  colleagues,  is  the  standard 
format  for  a  type  of  propaganda  which 
we  see  again  and  again  on  the  committee 
each  working  day  of  the  week.  It  is 
simple.  It  is  usually,  in  the  long  nm, 
quite  effective.  First,  malicious  ridicule; 


second,  false  accusation;  third,  call  for 
actlon;one,  two,  three. 

We  do  not  need  to  be  experts  in 
propaganda  to  see  that  the  easiest, 
quickest  way  to  defeat  an  issue,  orga- 
nization, or  Individual,  is  to  subject  it  or 
him  to  unmerciful  ridicule.  True,  it  Is 
guttersnlping,  but  it  can  be  very  effec- 
tive, very  damning.  .«,,„^v" 
The  same  type  of  covert  or  'black 
propaganda  was  utUlzed  against  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board,  but 
with  only  marginal  success. 

Because  the  editorials  in  the  local 
morning  newspaper  are  unsigned  I  have 
no  way  of  knowing  who,  as  an  individual, 
writes  this  propaganda  against  us.  I  do 
know  one  thing:  that  the  individual  Is 
well  schooled  in  the  one,  two,  three 
propaganda  technique,  and  knows  ex- 
actly what  he  is  doing  every  step  of  the 

However,  he  is  only  one  man,  and  he 
can  do  only  so  much.  If  he  attacks  too 
frequently  and  too  vehemently,  he  will 
tip  his  hand.  His  readers  wUl  become 
suspicious,  and  he  will  lose  ground  pre- 
viously gained. 

No.  our  crusading  propagandist  on  tne 
local'moming  new^aper  Is  much  too  sly 
to  hastily  scrap  his  years  of  meticulous 
thought-moulding.  He  will  wait  now— 
draw  back  into  his  hole— until  the  time 
for  the  next  injection  of  anti-HUAC 
poison  is  apparent  by  the  natural  turn 

of  events.  ,       .    ^  ,■,  „ 

Then  he  will  strike  again.  And  like 
water  dripping  on  the  rock,  he  will  con- 
tinue to  strive  to  do  his  part  in  splitting 
the  solid  consensus  of  the  Congress  which 
created  and  continues  to  benefit  from  the 
vigUant  existence  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities. 

As  I  stand  here  on  the  floor  of  Con- 
gress, I  can  honestiy  tell  you,  my  friends 
that  I  have  done  the  very  best  job  that 
I  know  how  to  do  as  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities. What  is  more,  I  know  that  trie 
eight  men  who  serve  with  me  on  this 
committee  of  the  Congress  represent  the 
highest  caliber  of  dedicated  public  serv- 
ants in  service  to  their  country.  They  too 
have  done  the  very  best  job  they  know 
how  to  do  as  members  of  their  commit- 
tee, and  Members  of  Congress. 

Despite  our  very  best  efforts,  we,  as  a 
duly  constituted  and  longstanding  com- 
mittee of  the  Congress,  are  systemati- 
cally vilified  and  attacked  by  the  near 
left  and  the  far  left  and  by  extreme 
elements  on  the  right  as  well.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  has 
survived  these  attacks  for  over  30  years, 
and  we  can  expect  to  survive  them  for  a 
hundred  more. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  since  our 
forefathers  forged  a  system  of  govern- 
ment which  has  allowed  us  to  construct 
the  most  advanced  society  on  this 
earth. 

The  House  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities  was  constituted  to  help 
protect  this  advanced  society  from  those 
organizations  and  individuals  who  would 
cast  us  backwards  thousands  of  years 
and  make  us  the  slaves  of  totaUtarian 
dictatorships. 


We  as  men,  and  as  representatives  of 
the  people  of  this  Nation,  can  take  our 
criticism.  We  need  and  expect  criticism-- 
all  of  us— as  long  as  that  criticism  is 
of  a  constructive  nature.   We  on  the 
committee  have  been  criticized  from  bet- 
ter and  higher  sources  than  the  siiiy 
Uttle  journalist  who  writes  pseudo-in- 
tellectual editorials  of  ridicule  for  the 
Washington  Post— a  newspaper  which  in 
my  personal  opinion  has  contributed  in 
no  small  measure  to  the  kind  of  socio- 
logical   permissiveness    which    glorifies 
evil  and  ridicules  goodness.  For  many 
years  I  have  seen  this  newspaper  hand 
its  readers  page  after  page  of  journalistic 
garbage,  designed  to  shock  rather  than 
inform,  sicken  rather  than  elevate. 

No  public  ofHceholder  can  expect  to 
escape  criticism.  But  by  the  same  token, 
the  public  officeholder  is  entitled  to  a 
measure  of  respect— if  not  for  the  in- 
dividual then  certainly  for  the  office  to 
which  he  is  elected  or  appointed. 

I  welcome  the  Washington  Post,  and 
any  other  newspaper  their  criticism  of 
my  committee  and  my  staff— within  the 
bounds  of  common  decency.  But  no 
Member  of  this  body  should  be  expected 
to  abide  such  ridicule. 

However,   at  this  point  In  the  tur- 
bulent history  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities,  a  more  sinis- 
ter   more  debase  for  vituperation  has 
reared  Its  ugly  head:  With  the  printing 
of  the  editorial  in  the  Washington  PcKt 
this  morning— on  March  6,   1968— the 
ownership  of  this  newspaper  has  know- 
ingly   or   unknowingly    sanctioned    the 
holding  up  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  public  ridicule.  And  this,  my 
dear  colleagues  is  clearly  out  of  bounds. 
For  those  of  you  who  may  have  over- 
looked the  editorial  in  question,  I  should 
like  to  place  it  at  this  point: 

Bad  Drb:am 
Cup  in  hand  like  any  organ  grinder's 
monkey,  the  House  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
icin  Activities  is  about  to  ask  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  another  mammoth  hand- 
out it  does  this,  you  understand,  as 
surreptitiously  as  possible,  without  any  pub- 
lic hearings,  without  even  any  advance 
notl^  to  the  House  that  the  sordid  subject 
is  to  be  brought  up.  The  Idea  is  to  get  the 
boodle  with  a  minimum  of  discussion  when 
critics  of  the  committee  are  off  guard  and  off 
the  floor.  According  to  current  gossip,  that 
ruse  is  to  be  attempted  today. 

Appropriating  funds  for  HUAC  has  be- 
come an  unhappy  habit  ofthe  House  like 
drinking  to  excess.  It  has  been  going  on  for 
a  long  Ume-for  30  years  to  be  precise  about 
it-ald  members  of  the  House  perhaps  no 
longer  realize  how  bleary-eyed  ^squalid  and 
unkempt  it  has  made  the  whole  body  look 
on  Slon.  This  kind  of  addiction  ^  not 
easily  broken,  to  be  sure.  It  Is  not  Impossible 
h^ever  And  one  of  these  days.  In  a  rush  of 
self-respect  and  a  remembrance  of  American 
traditloi^  the  House  Is  going  to  ""Ise  and  rid 
Itself  of  this  monstrous  splotch  on  Its  good 

"""why  not  now?  The  sap  of  self-respect  has 

been  rising  In  the  House.  Las* /^f^V  -^I^S 
mlttee  on  Administration  cut  the  $400,000 
HUAC  request  by  $50,000:  and  92  members  of 
^  Hox^e  voted  to  recommit  the  approprU- 
tlon  resolution  when  It  came  to  the  floor.  So. 
vou  cee.  the  House  is  not  devoid  of  manhood. 
It  is  capable  of  pulling  Itself  together.  It  has 


resources  of  character  which  would  enable  It 
to  shake  off  the  HUAC  hold  upon  It.  We 
do  not  suggest  sudden  teetolalism;  merely 
reasonable  sobriety.  The  $425,000  requested 
by  HUAC  for  the  year  ahead  could  be  cut,  say 
to  $425  which  would  afford  ample  compensa- 
tion for  aU  the  work  the  staff  still  does.  And 
then  in  time— it  wouldn't  Uke  very  long— 
HUAC  would  completely  disappear  and  seem 
nothing  more  than  a  bad  dream,  like  the 
Salem  witches  and  the  invaders  from  Mars. 


President  Johnson  and  the  New  Focus 
on  Opportunity  for  Spanish-Speaking 
Americans 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF    NEW    YOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  6,  1968 
Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er  I  have  long  had  a  personal  interest 
in'  the  welfare  of  all  residents  and  c  ti- 
zens  of  this  country  of  Spanish-speaking 
backgrounds.  Therefore,  I  was  most  gra- 
tified last  June  when  President  John- 
son took  the  initiative  to  establish  a 
Cabinet-level  Inter-Agency  Committee 
to  consider  the  problems  of  this  large 
and  important  segment  of  our  society. 

The  Inter-Agency  Committee  on 
Mexican  Affairs  held  hearings  last  Oc- 
tober in  El  Paso.  Tex.,  and  the  report 
of  these  hearings  and  the  committees 
recommendations  were  recently  pre- 
sented to  President  Johnson. 

On  February  23,  President  Johnson 
outlined  the  actions  he  has  taken  or 
plans  to  take  to  assure  that  America  s 
second  largest  minority  will  receive  its 
fair  share  of  Federal  programs.  At  this 
point  in  my  remarks  I  include  President 
Joihnson's  statement : 

A  New  Focus  on  OPPORXUNrrY  for  the 

SPANISH  Speaking  American 
Last  October,  in  El  Paso.  I  attended  a 
conference  of  high  purpose.  There,  with  the 
Vice  President  and  members  of  the  Cabinet. 
I  met  with  1.200  Spanish  speaking  Americans. 
This  waf  the  first  time  that  the  Mexican 
American  community  had  an  opportunity  to 
discuss  matters  of  direct  concern— rang  ng 
from  education  to  economic  opportunity, 
housing  to  health— with  the  highest  officials 
of  government. 

The  aim  of  the  three-day  conference  was 
to  assure  that  America's  s«=°*^<l, largest  mi- 
nority was  receiving  its  fair  and  Just  share 
of  Federal  programs  in  these  areas. 

out  of  that  conference,  ideas  and  sugges- 
tions Rowed  to  a  Cabinet-level  Committee  on 
Mexican  American  Affairs,  which  I  appointed 

^  Based  on  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mittee—many  of  which  stemmed  from  the 
El  Paso  Conference-I  have  taken  the  follow- 
Ing  actions: 

In  Ediication :  '    „  j       , 

I  have  signed  Into  law  the  first  Federal 
bilingual  education  program.  It  will  help 
Spanish  speaking  children  overcome  the  bar- 
riers of  language  which  have  prevented  them 
from  recemng  the  fullest  benefits  of  educa- 

"°l\ave  asked  Congress  to  provide  funds  to 
expand  and  Improve  adult  and  vocat  onal 
^ucatlonal  programs  aimed  Particularly  a 
those  Americans  who  have  no  ^Igh  school 
diplomas.  About  20  percent  of  these  are 
Spanish   speaking. 
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I  have  instructed  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  to: 

Accelerate  the  training  of  specially-trained 
teachers  to  work  with  Mexican  American 
school  children  and  migrant  workers. 

Insure  compliance  with  Title  VI  of  the 
1964  Civil  Rights  Act  This  forbids  discrimi- 
nation in  school -district  boundaries  and  In 
quality  of  education,  wherever  the  schools 
receive  Federal  financial  assistance. 
In  Health  and  Welfare: 

1  have  requested  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  to: 

Simplify  appllcaUon  and  claim  procedures 
in  Medicare.  Social  Security  and  other  pro- 
gran  »  serving  the  Mexican  American  com- 
munities. 

Gather  and  analyze  data  on  the  health  or 
Spanish  speaking  Americans 

I  have  asked  the  Congress  to  increase  its 
support  of  special  medical  programs  for  mi- 
grant farm  workers,  most  of  whom  are  Mexi- 
can Americans  and  Puerto  Rlcans 

I  have  appointed  a  distinguished  Mexican 
American   scholar.   Dr    Julian   Samora.   to  a 
Presidential  Commission  evaluating  the  Na- 
tion's welfare  system. 
In  Housing: 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  has  selected  a  number  of  cities 
to  begin  planning  under  the  Model  Cities 
Program.  Among  them  are  San  Antonio.  Eagle 
Pas*  and  Waco.  Texas:  Denver  and  Trinidad. 
Colorado:  Albuquerque.  New  Mexico;  New 
York  City  and  San  Juan.  Puerto  Rico — all 
with  large  Spanish  speaking  populations. 

I  have  directed  the  Secretary  of  HUD  to 
work  with  Laredo.  Texas  and  its  sister  city  in 
Mexico.  Nuevo  Laredo,  in  an  International 
cooperative  effort  to  help  develop  a  Model 
Cities  Program  that  will  improve  the  condi- 
tion of  life  in  this  border  area 

I  have  requested.  In  the  1969  budget.  $1 
billion  for  the  Model  Cities  Program  to  re- 
vitalize and  rebuild  entire  slum  neighbor- 
hoods and  barrios  In  my  Special  Message 
on  the  Cities.  I  asked  the  Congress,  industry 
and  labor  to  begin  a  ten-year  program  to 
construct  six  million  new  housing  units  for 
low  and  moderate  Income  families,  many 
of  whom  are  Spanish  speaking. 

I  have  urged  the  Congress — once  more — to 
pass   a    fair    hDUslng   law.   Insuring    that   all 
Americans  can  have  the  opportunity  to  live 
m  a  place  of  their  own  choosing, 
/n  Federal  Employment: 
I  have  instructed  all  Federal  agencies: 
To  work  together  to  increase  employment 
opportunities   for  Spanish   speaking   Ameri- 
cans. 

To  require  employees  to  know  Spanish 
where  they  serve  large  groups  of  Spanish 
speaking  people 

To  re-examine  their  hiring  and  recruiting 
methods  to  assure  that  potentially  good 
workers  are  not  refused  Jobs  because  a  lan- 
guage barrier  works  against  them  in  written 
exanjlnatlon. 

In  Private  Employment: 
1  have  asked  Congress  for  funds  to  extend 
a  test  training  program  to  relocate  workers 
from  areas  of  high  unemployment  to  those 
where  work  is  available 

I  have  moved  to  assure  that  Federal  man- 
power training  programs  provide  English 
language  training  for  Spanish  speaking 
people  who  need  It. 

I  have  proposed  the  Job  Opportunities  In 
Business  Sector  (JOBS)  Program— a  new 
partnership  between  government  and  private 
industrv— to  train  and  hire  those  who  have 
the  greatest  dlfHculty  finding  work. 

I  have  directed  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  bring  together  In  one  unified  effort  all 
manpower  programs  for  an  attack  on  hard- 
core rural  and  urban  unemployment.  As  a 
result,  the  Concentrated  Employment  Pro- 
gram Is  underway  In  several  of  the  largest 
cltle*  of  the  Southwest. 

I  have  recommended  expanslpn  of  this  pro- 
gram in  the  1969  budget. 
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I  have  urged  Congress  again,  as  I  did  last 
year,  to  give  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  the  power  to  order  a 
halt  to  employment  discrimination. 

In  Rural  Matters: 

I  have  asked  the  Congress  to  authorize  a 
major  project  to  improve  Forest  Service  graz- 
ing lands  in  the  Southwest,  to  serve  the  small 
rancher. 

I  have  Instructed  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  expand  the  activities  of  the  County 
Extension  Service  to  meet  more  fully  the 
needs  of  the  small  Mexican  American  farmer. 

I  am  directing  the  Secretaries  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Labor  to  hold  hearings  so  that  they 
can  set  realistic  minimum  wages  for  certain 
farm  workers 

Last  June,  when  I  established  the  Cabinet 
Committee  on  Mexican  American  Affairs.  I 
said:  'We  today  reafflrm  this  truth:  That 
what  we  do  for  any  minority,  we  do  as  well 
for  any  majority.  After  all,  we  do  this  for 
all  of  America." 

These  convictions  remain  firm  and  reso- 
lute. With  this  report  of  progress  and  action, 
we  have  begun  the  Journey  towards  full  op- 
portunity for  the  Mexican  Americans.  Puerto 
Rlcans  and  other  Spanish  speaking  people  of 
our  land. 

Little  Watchdog  of  the  Dollar  Warrior* 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  6.  1968 


Mr  VANIK.  Mr  Speaker,  on  Monday 
and  Tuesday  of  next  week,  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  will  commence  hear- 
ings on  the  Renegotiation  Act,  which  is 
designed  to  protect  the  American  peo- 
ple from  excess  profiteering  by  defense 
contractors.  Since  the  creation  of  the 
Renegotiation  Board  in  1951,  its  powers 
have  been  steadily  eroded  and  the  staff 
of  the  board  has  been  substantially  re- 
duced. Today,  the  Renegotiation  Board 
has  authority  to  require  filings  from  de- 
fense contractors  whose  annual  business 
with  the  Government  exceeds  one  mil- 
lion dollars. 

In  the  intervening  period  since  the 
Korean  conflict  there  has  been  a  small 
business  set-aside  in  defense  contracting 
which  has  considerably  multiplied  the 
number  of  contractors  producing  defense 
material  for  the  Government.  The  small 
contractors  under  the  set-aside  are  as 
much  capable  of  inflating  their  own  cost 
estimates  as  the  larger  corporations. 

In  view  of  the  tremendous  increase  in 
defense  spending  over  the  past  several 
years,  it  has  become  extremely  urgent 
that  the  powers  of  the  Renegotiation 
Board  be  restored  to  their  former  status. 
It  is  vitally  important  that  contractors 
producing  annually  $250,000  or  more  in 
defense  material  should  be  included 
within  the  purview  of  the  legislation.  The 
conditions  which  existed  during  the 
Korean  conflict  have  reoccurred  and  the 
need  for  the  legislation  now  is  long  over- 
due. 

My  distinguished  colleague,  the  Hon- 
orable Henry  B.  Gonzalez,  and  I  have 
introduced  legislation  to  make  the  Rene- 
gotiation Board  permanent  and  increase 
its  jurisdiction  to  all  defense  employers 
who  produce  more  than  $250,000  in  de- 
fense items  annually. 

The  administration  has  indicated  its 
support  of  legislation  to  make  the  Rene- 
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gotiation  Board  a  permanent  agency  of 
the  Government. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  has  been 
stimulated  by  the  vigorous  efforts  of  a 
Cleveland  newspaperman,  Mr.  Sanford 
Watzman.  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
who  has  spent  the  past  year  on  the  gen- 
eral subject  of  war  profits  and  defense 
profiteering.  Mr.  Watzmans  efforts  have 
been  very  helpful  in  directing  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress  to  the  need  for  up- 
dating this  vital  area  of  legislation. 

I  want  to  direct  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  an  article  by  Sanford  Watz- 
man which  appeared  In  the  Nation 
March  4,  1968,  entitled  'Little  Watchdog 
o?  the  Dollar  Warriors."  The  article  is  as 
follows : 

Lrrxu!  Watchdog  or  the  Dollar  Warriors 
(By  Sanford  Wateman) 
Washington. — The  Renegotiation  Board, 
an  already  crippled  agency  that  polices  war 
profiteering,  will  die  on  June  30,  unless  Con- 
gress renews  its  license  to  live.  Though  It 
will  probably  win  another  reprieve  with  less 
supplication  than  has  been  necessary  In 
former  years,  because  now  more  than  ever  It 
is  needed  as  an  adornment  for  the  war  budg- 
et, the  Issue  is  not  merely  whether  this  five- 
member  independent  board  should  survive 
but  whether  Its  former  powers  should  be 
restored  to  It,  so  that  It  can  really  keep  track 
of  all  the  riches  flowing  from  where  the  ac- 
tion Is  today. 

The  board  is  a  small  beast  In  the  bureau- 
cratic Jungle  with  low  visibility  on  Capitol 
Hill,  where  It  has  few  good  friends  and  has 
frequently  been  ambushed  by  Its  enemies. 
A  pariah  of  sorts,  it  can't  roar  for  attention 
as  other  agencies  do  because  (a)  Its  ab- 
surdly small  budget  of  $2.5  nUUlon  a  year 
does  not  afford  a  press  agent  or,  to  use  the 
euphemism,  a  public  Information  officer:  and 
(b)  like  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  It 
must  take  a  vow  of  silence  about  the  cor- 
porations It  duns  on  behalf  of  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury. 

The  board  Is  sequestered  In  Its  own  little 
office  building,  in  a  remote  corner  of  down- 
town Washington.  It  was  discovered  there  by 
its  current  champion,  low-ranking  Rep.  Hen- 
ry B.  Gonzalez,  a  liberal  Democrat  from  San 
Antonio,  after  a  chance  reference  was  made 
to  It  at  a  committee  hearing  on  another 
topic.  Gonzalez  has  since  confessed  to  the 
House:  "At  the  time.  I  knew  nothing  about 
the  board.  I  have  been  pained  to  discover 
that  the  same  Is  true  of  most  of  my  col- 
leagues." 

The  fact  Is  that  the  agency  Is  better  known 
to  lobbyists  than  to  legislators.  The  former 
and  their  defense  contractor  clients,  whose 
sales  exceed  $125  million  a  day.  have  felt  the 
board's  bite:  they  fear  It  still,  even  though 
the  board  has  had  many  teeth  pulled  and 
been  shrunk  drastically  In  size. 

In  the  wake  of  Korean  War  spending,  the 
agency  was  recovering  excess  profits  at  the 
rate  of  more  than  $150  million  a  year:  the 
figure  for  the  last  fiscal  year  was  $15.9  mil- 
lion. Recurring  amendments  to  the  Renego- 
tiation Act  of  1951  have  opened  large  loop- 
holes In  the  law.  and  the  board,  violating  all 
the  laws  of  bureaucratic  respectability,  has 
been  withering  away.  It  had  558  employees  In 
1952  and  742  In  1953  It  sank  to  639  employees 
in  1954.  550  In  1955.  466  In  1956  and  then  by 
steady  decline  to  178  In  1967.  These  are  total 
personnel  figures.  Including  board  members, 
not  the  staffs  only  of  the  Washington  head- 
quarters but  of  the  two  regional  offices  as 
well. 

On  December  31.  the  agency  publUhed  Its 
annual  Blue  Book — a  report  to  Congress 
which  hardly  anyone  reads.  It  Is  terse 
enough,  but  the  prose  Is  hardly  as  stimulat- 
ing as — and  of  course  less  comprehensible 
than — the  latest  communiques  out  of  Viet- 
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nam  Yet  this  particular  Blue  Book  would 
have  been  especially  meaty  for  the  press 
aeent  which  the  Renegotiation  Board  lacks. 
For  m  It  the  agency,  whose  reporting  runs 
two  years  behind  because  of  the  time  It  takes 
to  receive  and  process  contractors'  filings,  be- 
elns  to  lift  the  curtain  on  the  costs  of 
stepped-up  procurement  of  Vietnam  war  rna- 
terlel  The  book  is  full  of  Indicators  that  the 
profitability  of  defense  contracts  Is  escalat- 
ing, with  excess  profits  also  surging. 

What  Is  meant  by  "excess  profits"?  In  a 
free  enterprise  economy,  the  question  Is 
often  asked  and  one  would  expect  constant 
Quibbling  over  It.  especially  since  the  re- 
negotiation law  is  deliberately  vague  and 
flexible  orf-the  point.  But  the  U.S.  tax  court 
has  had  no  trouble  with  the  term.  It  asserted 
bluntly  in  one  case:  "The  word  'excessive  has 

a  eenerally  understood  meaning It  means 

more  than  Is  reasonable."  And  even  the  con- 
tractors, in  their  quiet  and  private  dealings 
with  the  board,  appear  to  have  no  trouble 
understanding    the    phrase.    For   the    record 
shows  that  when  the  board  has  decided  there 
was    profiteering,    the    corporations    agreed 
nine  times  out  of  ten   (89.9  per  cent  of  the 
time   to  be  exact  I.  to  refund  money  to  the 
US    Treasury.  There  have   been  3.375  such 
cases  since  the  board  was  established  dur- 
ing  the   Korean   War:    only    142   cases   have 
been  appealed  to  the  tax  court.  The  board 
has  won  seventy-one  of  these  lawsuits    the 
court  decreased  the  board's  billings  In  forty 
others  and  the  rest  are  pending.  One  case 
was  that  of  the  Boeing  Airplane  Co     which 
stormed  Into  court  protesting  a  finf»"g  J" 
excess  profits  amounting  to  $9.8  million  and 
slunk  out  owing  $13   mllUon-because   the 
court  took  a  closer  look  than  had  the  board. 
(Only  those  cases  that  reach  the  court  be- 
come known  to  the  public.) 

When  the  board  asked  Congress  In  1966  lor 
a  new  lease  on  life,  ultimately  winning  a  two- 
vear  extension,  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
bommlttee  publicly  announced  It    would  be 
pleased  to  receive  written  comments  from  any 
interested  individuals  or  organizations.    But 
only  foes  of  the  board  replied.  Including  such 
powerful  lobbies  as  the  Aerospace  Industries 
Association.  National   Association   of   Manu- 
facturers   U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Elec- 
tronic Industry  Association,  National  Secu- 
rity Industrial  Association.  American  Insti- 
tute   of    Certified    Public    Accountante    and 
Machinery    and    AUled    Products    Institute. 
Thev  Insisted  that  the  board  serves  no  legiti- 
mate purpose  and   that   It  be  abolished  or 
further  weakened.  One  reason  that  an  In- 
dependent agency  Is  not  needed  to  watch  for 
profiteering,  they  added.  Is  that  the  Defense 
Department  was  already  doing  this  very  thing 
itself   as   a   consequence   of   the   1962  Truth 
in  Negotiating  Act. 

This  reasoning  by  the  contractors  Is  note- 
worthy because  many  of  them  had  opposed 
a  strong  "Truth"  Act,  and  because  a  series 
of   Congressional   hearings   In    1967.   notably 
those  held  by  Sen.  William  Proxmires  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  disclosed  that  the  De- 
fense Department  had  never  adequately  en- 
forced  that   law.  For  instance.   It   took   five 
years  for  the  Pentagon  to  agree  last  October, 
under    fire    from   Proxmlre    and    others,    to 
implement    the    audit    provisions    of     the 
"Truth"  Act.  It  Is  understandable,  thus,  that 
defense  contractors   would   rather  deal   ex- 
clusively  with    the   Pentagon    (the   military 
half    of    the    military-industrial    complex), 
which  had  overlooked  padded  prices  totaling 
countless  millions  of  dollars,  than  suffer  the 
curiosity   of   an   independent   Renegotiation 
Board. 

But  as  the  Vietnamese  War  was  then  heat- 
ing up.  the  lobbyists  deemed  It  prudent  not 
to  press  too  hard.  A  modus  vivendi  was 
reached  when  they  tacitly  agreed  that  the 
board  be  allowed  to  carry  on  for  two  more 
years  at  Its  existing  level  of  limited  opera- 
tions. The  consideration  was  that  a  study 


would  be  undertaken  by  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation  to  determine, 
among  other  things,  whether  "this  ancient 
and  antiquated  1  board)  meets  todays 
needs"— a  question  posed  by  Rep.  Charles 
S  Gubser  (R.,  Calif.).  The  same  Joint  com- 
mittee had  published  an  Innocuous  study 
on  the  subject  only  four  years  before.  This 
Is  the  background  against  which  the  Im- 
pending debate  will  be  held. 

Corporations  are  required  to  file  annually 
with  the  board  if  they  hold  defense  or  space 
contracts  or  deal  with  certain  agencies  such 
as   the   Atomic   Energy   Commission— unless 
the  companies  qualify  for  one  of  the  numer- 
ous exemptions  that  have  punctured  the  law 
in  recent  years.  The  filing  is  a  report  on  that 
portion  of  the  year's  business  with  the  gov- 
ernment that  remains  covered  by  the  Act.  It 
resembles  the   corporation's  Income   tax  re- 
turn   to  which  the  board  legally  has  access. 
In  this  sense.  It  differs  from  the  accounting 
that  a  company  Is  supposed  to  make  under 
the  Truth  in  Negotiating  Act.  which  Is  en- 
forced   (When  it   Is)    on   a  contract-by-con- 
tract rather  than  on  a  broad  annual  basis. 
The   Renegotiation   Act  sets   forth   stand- 
ards   for    determining    excess    profits;    it    is 
more  liberal  than  the  "Truth"  Act  In  allow- 
ing costs  to  the  contractor.  Some  of  the  cri- 
teria  are    (1)    reasonableness  of   the   profits 
netted  on  defense  contracts,  assessed  against 
the   normal   earnings   of   the   company;    (2) 
the  extent  of  financial  risk  assumed  by  the 
corporation    and    the    inventiveness    of    Its 
product;   and   (3)    government  assistance  to 
the  company  in  developing  the  product. 

The  board's  finding  of  $15  9  million  in  ex- 
cess profits  in  fiscal  1967  was  down  from 
$24  5  million  the  previous  year.  But  the  lat- 
est Blue  Book  warns  that  this  comparison 
could  be  misleading.  It  asserts:  "Because  of 
the  normal  time  lag  between  award  of  a 
contract.  .  .  and  the  time  required  for  proc- 
essing a  renegotiation  case,  the  effect  of  ac- 
celerated Vietnam  procurement  is  not  re- 
flected I  by  the  $15.9  million  1."  The  annual 
report  also  contains  indicators  which  are 
more  current  and  that  point  to  fat  in  many 
Vietnam  contracts.  For  Instance: 

Corporate  filings  are  screened  at  board 
headquarters  In  Washington,  where  an  over- 
whelming majority  win  quick  clearance.  But 
when  profiteering  is  suspected,  the  filing  is 
bounced  back  to  a  regional  board  for  renego- 
tiation of  profits  between  the  company  and 
board  officials.  The  Blue  Book  says  on  this 
point-  "In  fiscal  1967.  635  filings  were  thus 
assigned,  as  against  444  in  fiscal  1966.  an  in- 
crease of  43  percent.  Most  of  the  increase 
occurred  In  the  last  quarter  of  the  fiscal 
year,  when  the  first  filings  reflecting  the 
surge  of  Vietnam  procurement  were  proc- 
essed This  sharp  increase  indicated  the  be- 
ginning of  an  upward  trend  In  the  Boards 
workload." 

Also  suggestive  was  the  fact  that  corpora- 
tions reported  $30.3  million  in  voluntary  re- 
funds  and    price    reductions    to   the   board, 
against  $23.2  million   In  the  previous  fiscal 
vear  Since  these  cases  were  not  run  through 
"the  bureaucratic  mill,  the  contractor  having 
elected  to  take  a  short  cut.  the  voluntary  fig- 
ures are  regarded  as  more  current  and  a  bet- 
ter reflector  of  Vietnam  spending  than  the 
lagging  official  determinations  of  the  board. 
Representative  Gonzalez  and  other  advocates 
of   a  rearmed   Renegotiation   Board   see  the 
voluntary  refunds  as  a  crucial  element.  This 
money  flows  back,  they  contend,  because  It 
looks  better  when  the  companies  cough  it  up 
themselves  than  when  they  get  caught  with  it 
later  by  the  board.  In  fact.  Chairman  Law- 
rence  E.   Hartwlg.   chosen   by   the   last   four 
Presidents  of  the  United  States  to  sit  on  the 
five-member  panel,   views  the  agency  as  a 
strong    inducement    to    corporate    honesty. 
Though  he  has  no  Idea  how  much  money  is 
saved  by  fear  of  the  board,  he  says  that  the 
figure— If    known— would    dwarf    the    dollar 
amounts  officially  recovered. 
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The  BUie  Book  shows  more  companies  (20.7 
per  cent  more)    reporting  profits  and  fewer 
companies  (20.3  per  cent  less)  claiming  losses 
than   in   the   previous   year.    Average   profit 
margin  of  the  moneymakers  was  4.99  per  cent, 
compared  with  4.62  per  cent  in  fiscal   1966. 
When  the   "loss"  companies  are  figured  in. 
these  percentages  drop  to  3.53  and  3.02.  Al- 
though this  portion  of  the  board's  statistics 
points  to  only  a  slight  upward  trend  in  prof- 
its  the  figures  are  regarded  with  a  great  deal 
of  'skepticism  by  the  agency.  Profit  figures, 
it  is  argued,  are  defiated  by  the  many  exemp- 
tions and  allowances  In  the  renegotiation  law. 
Besides,  generalizations  about  the  highly  di- 
versified defense  industry  are  said  to  be  haz- 
ardous  Where  there  Is  a  monopoly  or  oligop- 
oly  on   a  sorely   needed   military   item,   the 
deck  is  stacked  in  favor  of  high  profits.  On 
the  other  hand,   corporations   are  generally 
willing  to  take  a  loss  for  a  few  years  in  order 
to  develop  a  monopoly  item,  such  as  a  new 
weapons  system. 

Representative  Gonzalez  was  perhaps  not 
the  first  Congressman  to  discover  the  Rene- 
gotiation Board  and  Its  significance  for  the 
Vietnamese    War.    but    he    was    the    first    to 
find  something  to  say  about  it.  Last  March, 
he  introduced  a  bill  that  seeks  to  return  the 
board   to  its  Korean  War  strength.  Despite 
a  number  of  speeches  on  the  House  floor,  he 
had  ii  difficult  time  winning  attention  to  his 
cause  until  a  series  of  articles  appeared  last 
January   In   the   Cleveland   Plain    Dealer.    It 
was  this  newspaper  which  first  exposed  the 
Pentagon's  "comprehensive  lack  of  compli- 
ance" with  the  Truth  in  Negotiating  Act— 
a  conclusion  reached  by  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee— and  which  has  since  taken  an 
interest    generally    In    the    subject    of    war 
profiteering.     After     the     articles     appeared 
Gonzalez    won    an    Important    ally    in    Rep. 
Charles  A.  Vanlk   (D.  O).  who  joined  him 
as  a  co-sponsor  of  the  bill.  Vanlk  is  n  mem- 
ber of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee:  Gon- 
zalez Is  not.  Other  Ohioans.  Including  Reps. 
William  E.  Mlnshall   of  the  defense  appro- 
priations subcommittee  and  Jackson  E  Betts 
of  Ways  and  Means  (both  are  Republicans), 
have  been  aroused. 

The    Gonzalez-Vanik    legislation    has    two 
major  provisions  to  bring  more  Defense  De- 
partment purchasing  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  board.  It  would  require  any  corpora- 
tion holding  at  least  $250,000  In  renegotiable 
Eovernment  contracts  to  file  annually  with 
the  agency.  This,  the  Korean  War  figure,  was 
subsequently  raised  to  $500,000  and  then  $1 
million     (Some  lobbyists  speak  of  boosting 
the   exemption   again— to   $5   million.)    The 
bill  also  would  repeal  the  so-called  standard 
commercial  article  exemption  that  after  the 
Korean  War  drained  away  much  of  the  au- 
thority the  board  could  have  exercised  de- 
spite ;he  raising  of  the  fioor.  This  dispensa- 
tion excuses  from  renegotiation  proceedings 
the   purchase   of   certain   products   when    it 
can   be  shown   that  the  contractor  sells  at 
least   35   percent  of  the   item  to   customers 
other  than  the  government.  .       ^    .      _. 

The  legislation  also  would  make  the  board 
a  permanent  agency.  No  longer  would  It  have 
to  implore  Congress  periodically  for  author- 
ity to  survive,  for  one  or  two  more  years, 
with  the  lobbyUts  sharpening  their  knives  In 
advance.  Even  should  the  Vietnamese  War 
end  Gonzalez  and  Vanlk  argue,  unsettled 
worid  conditions  and  competition  In  the  cold 
war  will  sustain  a  high  level  of  defense  and 
space  buying.  They  cite  the  impending  anti- 
missile race  with  Russia  as  an  example. 

Even  today,  the  agency  has  enough  Stan 
and  other  resources  to  strike  at  the  giants, 
like  Boeing  Measured  in  terms  of  large  dol- 
lar amounts,  it  is  among  the  top  defense 
contractors  that  most  of  the  excess  profits 
have  been  found.  But  when  the  number  of 
seoarate  cases  Is  recorded,  more  instances  of 
profiteering  turn  up  In  the  less  exclusive 
group  just  below  the  giants,  where  prices 
may  be  proportionately  just  as  bloated. 
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In  fl»cal  19«7  th«  board  examlneil  s»l«« 
totaling  wa.l  billion.  The  new  leglalaUon 
would  permit  the  board  to  thumb  through 
an  additional  $6  billion  to  t^  bUllon  a  year  In 
defense  and  apace  contracta.  The  bill  alao 
would  triple  the  number  of  contractors  that 
come  under  the  board's  scruUny,  the  figure 
then  shooting  up  to  11,300  annually.  A  large 
share  of  the  board's  new  "customers"  would 
be  subcontractors,  now  enjoying  a  boom  with 
th«  escalation  of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Be- 
cause subcontractors,  especially  on  the  lower 
Uers.  do  not  deal  directly  with  Pentagon  pro- 
curement officers,  their  pricing  policies  are 
not  open  to  the  Defence  Department,  but 
they  would  become  visible  to  the  board. 

Business  protests  that  such  legislation 
would  make  an  octopus  of  the  board,  giving 
It  tenacles  that  would  choke  what  the  cor- 
poration spokeamen  are  pleased  to  refer  to  as 
small  business."  At  a  Ume  when  the  govern- 
ment should  be  encouraging  more  competi- 
tion for  defense  contracts,  the  smaller  cor- 
porations would  become  strangled  by  red  tape 
nowing  out  of  costly  and  pointless  confronta- 
Uons  with  the  Renegotiation  Board. 

An  answer  to  this  argument  was  given  as 
far  back  as  1948.  when  a  special  Senate  In- 
vestigating committee  headed  by  the  late 
Sen.  Owen  Brewster  (R..  Me  )  confessed  an 
"error"  on  Its  part.  It  had  recommended 
booatln?  the  nung  noor  from  tlOO.OOO  to 
$500,000  «nd  Its  proposal  was  adopted  In  1943. 
"The  committee  now  feeU  in  view  of  our 
warUme  experience  In  the  administration  of 
the  renegotlaUon  laws  that  this  recommen- 
dation was  a  mlsuke. "  the  panel  reported. 
It  explained  that  most  of  the  complalnu 
received  about  profiteering  during  the  war 
were  directed  at  contractors  with  less  than 
•500.000  worth  of  contracts,  adding:  "It  was 
damaging  to  war  morale.  ...  It  frequently 
happened  that  contractors  about  whom  com- 
plaints were  received  were  located  in  small 
communities  where  it  soon  became  common 
knowledge  that  the  contractor  was  profiting 
excessively  " 

Chairman  Hartwlg  told  a  House  appropria- 
tions subcommittee  last  year:  "There  have 
been  Instances  where  the  board  has  fo»ind 
salaries  unreasonable.  Oxir  statute  ties  In 
with  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  We  must 
allow  those  costs  which  are  good  tax  deduc- 
tions. Internal  Revenue,  of  course,  can  dis- 
allow excessive  salaries.  And  so  we  have  on 
occasion  disallowed  salaries."  Hartwlg  also 
warned  about  the  need  lor  keeping  track  of 
satellite  corporaUona.  He  asserted:  "Other- 
wise, an  Individual  could  organize  four  or 
five  companies,  each  with  less  than  $1  million 
in  renegotiate  bxislnesa  (the  present  mini- 
mum required  for  board  review  f .  and  escape 
renegotiation.  .  .  .  Chasing  down  afflliatea 
and  subsidiaries  Is  not  an  easy  task,  and 
certainly  requires  the  staff  we  have.  We  are 
down  to  the  bare  bones  with  only  twenty-two 
people  In  that  office." 

Congress  last  year  gave  the  agency  the 
budget  requested  for  It  by  President  Johnson. 
The  President  and  Ways  and  Means  Chair- 
man Wilbur  Mills  (D..  Ark.)  are  the  two  per- 
sons most  likely  to  determine  the  boards 
future.  Representative  Oonzalez  sometimes 
hitches  a  ride  when  Mr.  Johnson  files  to  his 
ranch  In  Texas.  Should  the  President  side 
with  Oonzalez  and  Vanlk,  he  would  find 
himself  in  the  company  not  oray  of  some 
Uberals  but  even  a  few  conservatlvea— such 
as  hawkish  Chairman  L.  Mendel  Rivers 
(D.  3.C.) ,  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. Defending  the  boards  sniffing  on  the 
trail  of  Defense  Department  purchases.  Rivers 
once  advised  the  House  that  the  renegotla- 
Uon  agency  doesn't  "deal  in  chicken-feed." 
"The  contractors  and  subcontractors  are 
big  men."  he  said.  "They  hire  the  smartest 
people  on  earth  to  come  down  here  to  Wash- 
ington to  sit  across  the  table  with  some  little 
colonel  .  .  .  who  may  not  know  exactly  every- 
thing about  a  computer.  These  people  can 
steal  you  blind,  IX  they  want  to.-  That  U  a 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

fact  of  life.  I  know  what  I  am  Ulklng  about, 
because  I  have  a  subconunlttee  that  looks 
Into  this." 
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A  New  Destroyer  Fleet  for  Oar  Nayy 

HON.  PETER  N.  KYROS 

or  MAINS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  6,  1968 
Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it  Is 
vitally  imporUnt  for  all  of  us  to  realize 
that  in  the  problems  our  country  faces 
throughout  the  world,  an  indlsperwable 
element  of  our  strength  Is  our  surface 
fleetB.  We  hardly  need  look  further  than 
the  Mediterranean  and  Southeast  Asia  to 
realize  that  today  we  are  operating  these 
fleets  harder  than  we  had  ever  operated 
ships  even  during  past  wars. 

It  is.  therefore,  important  that  we  plan 
for  modernization  and  replacement  of 
our  surface  fleets  and.  particularly,  the 
workhoi-se  of  the  fleet— the  destroyer. 

Bath  Iron  Works  Corp..  in  my  district 
of  Maine,  has  for  more  than  a  century 
provided  our  fleet  with  commercial  and 
naval  vessels,  but  more  particularly  has 
been  a  major  builder  and  has  played  a 
prime  role  in  the  evolution  of  the  de- 
stroyer in  the  20th  century. 

Today  Bath  Iron  Works  is  one  of  six 
prime  contractors  competing  for  the 
Navy's  DX  destroyer  program  for  the 
1970's.  Bath  Iron  Works,  a  high  quality 
builder  of  medium  size,  has  formed  a 
team  comprised  of  some  of  the  country's 
outsUnding  ship  designers  and  systems 
integrators  in  order  to  compete  for  a  con- 
tract to  design  and  build  a  new  DX  fleet 
of  destroyers  for  the  UJ3.  Navy. 

Recently,  Adm.  Thomas  R.  Weschler, 
coordinator  for  the  new  destroyer  pro- 
gram, prepared  an  outstanding  statement 
describing  the  background  and  purpose 
of  the  new  destroyer  construction  pro- 
gram. I  believe  this  should  be  of  great 
interest  to  every  Member.  Accordingly.  I 
include  his  statement  in  the  Record: 

DX/  DXO  PaoGKAM 

(By   Rear   Adm.   Thomas   R.   Weschler,  tT.8. 

Navy) 

BACKGROUND  OF  TH«  DX/DXO  PKOCKAM 

In  I9«a.  Fleet  Admiral  Chester  W.  Nlmltz 
said : 

"Of  all  the  tools  the  Navy  wlU  employ  to 
control  the  seas  In  any  future  war  .  .  the 
destroyer  will  be  sure  to  be  there". 

These  words,  although  spoken  five  years 
before  our  DX/DXO  Program  was  initiated, 
summarize  quite  succinctly  why  the  Pro- 
gram was  created  and  why  It  Is  urgent:  when 
we  talk  of  DX/DXO  we  are  talking  of  de- 
stroyers. 

Ever  since  the  Revolutionary  War  when 
John  Paul  Jones  asked  for  a  fast  ship  "to 
go  In  harm's  way  ".  our  Navy  has  recognized 
the  need  for  swift  and  capable  warships  as 
an  Important  part  of  our  seapower.  As  the 
United  States  moved  Into  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury this  requirement  became  synonymous 
with  "destroyers";  and  since  the  first  US8 
Bainbridge  (DDl)  was  commissioned  In  1902. 
we  have  had  a  large  destroyer  force  In  our 
Navy. 

Through  the  years,  the  Naty  has  received 
long  and  valuable  service  from  Its  destroyers. 
The  'four  pipe"  and  "flush  deck"  destroyers 
of  World  War  I  were  still  performing  effec- 
tively during  World  War  II — a  span  of  al- 
most 30  years.  Our  World  War  n  destroyers 


continue  to  perform  valiantly  today  In  every 
ocean. 

To  help  f  oreeUll  their  obsolescence  we  have 
modernized  many  of  these  ships  over  the 
past  ten  years  In  our  Fleet  Rehabilitation 
and  Modernization  (FRAM)  programs.  We 
have  reached  the  point,  however,  where  fur- 
ther modernization  of  these  ships  Is  either 
impracticable  because  of  their  inadequacies 
of  space  and  power,  or  not  economically  ad- 
visable because  of  high  costs. Involved. 

The  problem  we  face  In  replacing  the  capa- 
bility represented  by  these  old  ships  Is  enor- 
mous. While  a  one  for  one  replacement  Is  not 
required  or  contemplated,  the  fact  that  over 
half  of  our  anti-submarine  and  gun  capabil- 
ity Is  carried  by  these  200-odd  stlll-actlve 
World  War  II  ships  provides  an  Indication  of 
the  scope  of  the  problem. 

Recognizing  the  urgency  of  the  situation. 
In  late  1966.  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  proposed  the  DX/DXO  Program.  The 
approach  suggested  was  bold  and  imagina- 
tive— the  most  ambitious  peacetime  program 
ever  conceived  for  surface  warships. 

The  essence  of  the  proposal  was  to  acquire 
the  needed  ships  by  large  scale  action  using 
the  "Contract  Definition  Total  Package  Pro- 
curement" Approach.  In  a  departure  from 
previous  piecemeal  procurement  practices,  a 
comprehensive  plan  was  outlined  and  sup- 
ported with  30  million  dollars  lor  contract 
definition  of  the  ship  types  then  proposed. 
It  was  envisioned  that  the  total  package  for 
procuring  a  large  number  of  ships  might — 
although  not  necessarily  would — go  to  one 
contractor  to  build  the  ships  on  a  series 
basis.  Details  of  this  procurement  aspect  of 
the  program  have  changed  slightly  with  each 
ship  typte  now  being  considered  as  a  sepa- 
rate but  related  program. 

A  major  advantage  Inherent  in  the  "Con- 
tract DeflnlUon/ Total  Package  Procurement" 
approach  is  seen  as  the  opportunity  to  sup- 
plement Navy  expertise  with  industry  In- 
genuity m  warship  design.  It  also  provides 
an  opportunity  to  re-examine  the  number  of 
different  destroyer  types  needed,  to  reduce 
the  number  of  different  "classes",  and  to 
achieve  the  economies  of  multi-ship  produc- 
tion and  standardization  by  Increasing  pro- 
duction per  "class".  To  appreciate  the  mag- 
nitude of  change  this  entails,  one  need  only 
to  mention  that  thirteen  different  destroyer- 
type  ship  "classes"  have  been  acquired  by 
51  separate  contracts  from  twelve  separate 
bidders  over  the  past  twelve  years! 

CONCEPT    FORMULATION 

As  a  prelude  to  carrying  out  the  engineer- 
ing development  of  the  construction  of  war- 
ships, the  Department  of  Defense  requires 
examination  of  alternatives  to  accomplish 
the  mission,  adequate  detailing  of  essential 
performance  requirements  and  determina- 
tion that  the  contract  definition  approach 
Is  statable.  This  process,  called  "concept 
formulation",  has  been  accomplished  for 
DX/DXO  during  the  past  year  under  the 
direction  of  the  Program  Coordinator. 

Concurrently,  by  an  extensive  operational 
analysis  effort,  another  Navy  group  deter- 
mined the  missions,  types  and  numbers  of 
eocorts  needed  for  the  Navy-programmed 
forces  of  the  mld-1970's  and  the  basic  weap- 
ons and  sensors  suits  for  these  escorts  on  the 
basis  of  required  effectiveness  at  least  cost 
In  the  environment  of  a  world-wide  scenario. 

As  a  result  of  these  studies,  DX  and  DXO 
were  found  suitable  for  contract  definition 
and  a  specific  program  of  numbers  and  ship 
types  was  proposed  up  the  line. 

DESTROY  E*    REQUIREMENTS 

The  studies  developed  a  need  for  three 
general  ship  types  for  our  destroyer  family 
of  tbe  future. 

First,  we  need  many  unsophisticated  ships 
for  essentially  anti-submarine  work  aimed  at 
keeping  the  sea  lines  of  communications  free 
from  the  imderwater  threat.  These  smaUer 
single-screw  shlpe  are  generally  called  DE's, 


or  ocean  e«:orts.  For  the  mosrt  P"*  th«.e 
ships  are  being  satUfactorlly  replaced  and 
undated  by  the  building  program  now  In 
p^eM  and  authorized.  No  additional  DEs 

are  contemplated-  at  this  time.  ^ 

The  second  type— one  of  our  prime  nffls— 
is  the  twin-screw,  multipurpose  destroyer, 
and  this  type  we  need  to  procure  i^  signifi- 
cant numbers.  Some  of  these  should  be  con- 
figured with  guns  and  others  with  missiles 
bSt  all  are  destroyers  capable  of  attack  ^er 
escort,  differing  In  accent  on  capability  rather 
than  in  basic  functions.  »  '^  these  ships 
which  we  mean  when  we  say  DX  and  DXO— 
the  DX  being  the  "gun"  version,  and  the 
DXO  being  the  "missile"  version. 

Finally,  there  la  the  nuclear-powered, 
guided  missile  ship  (DXGN).  which  has  all 
the  versatility  and  capability  of  the  conven- 
tional destroyer,  coupled  with  greater  staying 
power  so  that  she  can:  take  the  Independent 
mission;  carry  out  an  assigned  task  for  days 
without  relief:  be  rushed  from  one  theater  to 
another  for  Instant  action  as  soon  as  she 
arrives  on  the  scene. 

These  ships  are  the  Ideal  escort  for  our 
nuclear  and  convenUonally  powered  carriers 
and  for  Independent  duty  assignments  as 
well  There  is  an  urgent  neert  for  these  ships 
as  successors  to  the  DLGN  36  class. 

UX-THE  rlRBT  CHALLENGE 

The  Navv,  then,  has  identified  a  pressing 
need  for  new  destroyers  types— DX,  DXO  and 
DXGN  While  many  considerations  are  com- 
mon to  two  or  more,  each  has  its  own  par- 
ticular role.  We  have  studied  the  question  of 
commonality  and  standardization  extensively 
and  determined  that  the  desired  end  result 
can  be  preserved  with  Industry  considering 
the  ships  sept.rately.  So  it  is  that  on  15 
February  1968  the  Navy  presented  indusfry 
v^ith  the  Request  for  ProP°«fV^°'  "'^^^^ 
program-The  first  step  will  be  Contract 
Definition  for  the  gun  version  of  the  de- 
stroyer. This  18  an  exciting  challenge  to 
industry  and  as  complex  a  task  as  ever  faced 
by  any  industrial  team  in  the  shipbuilding 

^"^The  Navy  Is  allowing  unprecedented  lati- 
tude to  the  DX  contractor  In  the  deslgnof 
this  ship.  For  example,  the  co^^t^fj^^o^^?^" 
be  permitted  the  opportunity  to  deviate 
from  thousands  of  "milspecs"  which  have 
been  traditionally  mandatory  in  ship  pro- 
Krams,  as  well  as  from  Navy  administrative 
Lid  manning  practices.  In  lieu  of  the  tight 
requirements  previously  given,  the  con- 
tractors are  required  to  propose  guarantees 
and  warranties  to  back  up  their  engineering 
decisions  in  these  areas 


PROGRAM    OBJECTIVES 

TO  place  the  degree  of  challenge  to  In- 
dustry in  focus,  let  us  examine  what  the 
program  obJecUves  are  as  well  as  some  thln^ 
Which  are  not  program  objectives.  The  prime 
objective  of  the  program  Is  to  make  a  major 
breakthrough  In  procurement  and  operating 
costs  for  warships.  Within  this  broad  objec- 
tive there  are  several  lesser  objectives  which 
should  be  considered.  One  of  these  is  to 
ealn  the  fruits  of  industry  ingenuity  and 
input  to  combatant  ship  design.  In  using 
Contract  Definition  we  are  seeking  Industry  s 
creativity;  to  Justify  that  search  we  need 
good,  sound,  well-considered  ideas  and  the 
best  management  we  can  get. 

The  Navy  is  not  Interested  In  "cheap  ships 
per  se.  What  we  want  to  see  are  capable, 
well-integrated  ships  able  to  do  the  required 
tasks  in  the  most  economical  way,  con- 
sidering the  total  life  of  the  ship.  We  are 
also  interested  in  ease  of  modernization  so 
that  these  ships  will  remain  capable  over 
their  lifetime,  countering  any  changed 
enemy  threat  as  well  as  Incorporating  im- 
proved potential  tor  their  mission.  Modular- 
ity Is  a  way  of  achieving  this. 

Another  goal  la  acceptable  effectiveness  of 
the  ship  as  a  single  integrated  system  with 
the  appUoaUon  of  human  engineering  In  or- 
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der  to  achieve  reduced  manning  through  au- 
tomation. Where  computers  and  displays  may 
be  needed  in  order  to  Join  systems.  It  is  pro- 
posed  that  standard   "building   blocks     al- 
ready in  Government  Inventory  be  used,  such 
as  provided  by  the  Naval  Tactical  Eteta  Sys- 
tem   No  specific  command  and  control  sys- 
tems win  be  specified,  since  this  Is  a  neces- 
str^rt  of  the  matrix  which  binds  these 
suliystems  into  a  single  functioning  ent  ty. 
By  the  same  token  the  number  and  location 
of  control  spaces  is  not  specified.  This  allows 
full  freedom  to  the  contractor  to  group  func- 
tions as  desirable  for  performance  or  opera- 
tion   and    to    monitor   the   requirements    of 
modernization  and  modular  replacement^ 

Considering  that  the  destroyers  of  today 
carry  nearly  250  tons  of  electronics  with  a 
resultant  power  requirement  approaching 
20K)  KW.  thT  magnitude  of  the  task  should 
not  be  underestimated.  It  will  require  a  mar- 
shalling  of  skills  and  experience  in  a  team 
vJhich  is  able  to  cover  most  of  the  spectrum 
of  modern  warfare. 

Xt  the  same  time  the  C/D  approach  offers 
the  first  real  opportunity  for  a  «i»gl« ''6!"f ^ 
outside  the  Navy  to  look  across  the  vert  cal 
lines  which  normally  break  these  mnnv  ,="°- 
systems  Into  separate  packages.  This  inte- 
gration is  the  key  to  the  destroyer's  fight  ng 
efficiency  and  probably  the  luea  in  which 
SSame  and  sound  engineering  will  con- 
tribute most  to  reduced  life  cycle  costs. 

Another  goal  is  increased  ^^ip  availability 
through  careful  attention  to  reliability  bet- 
ter  fault   isolation   and   modular   repair.   In 

This  manner  we  hope  to  ««'"'°}l^^^*«"tDS 
support  requirements  and  permit  our  ships 
to  be  as  self -sufficient  as  Possible_ 

We  win  get  a  ship  design  made  by  t"e  co" 
tractorwho  will  also  build  the  ship,  so  that  It 
's  adapted  to  his  construction  methods  and 
facinues  for  maximum  efficiency.  Design  for 
e^  of  subsequent  modernization  is  also  re- 
Se^  This  procedure  and  large  scale  pro- 
duction of  Identical  ships  should  result  in 
decr"^ed  initial  investment  cost.  We  want  a 
large  class  of  ships  standardized  within  itself 
and  vrtth  as  much  commonality  with  the 
rest  oTthe  fieet  as  is  economically  Justifiable. 
These  are  some  of  our  major  goals 

Of  ejual  importance  are  some  things  which 
are  no?  goals.  No  new  shipyard  or  modernized 
vLrd  is  a  requirement  for  this  program.  Ob- 
vroily.   new  facilities  could  contributo  to 
redS  costs  and  might  be  built  as  a  resu  t 
of  individual  contractor  decisions.  Such  deci- 
sions win  remain  as  separate  elective  action 
initiated  by  a  contractor  and  will  not  be  re 
nuired  bv  the  Government. 
^  -l-he  DX/DXG  is  not  a  research  program. 
No  engineering  effort  beyond  that  of  engl- 
neertnl  development  Is  required  or  sougb^ 
The  weapons  systems  being  specified  are  new 
I^d  ITZ  Fleet  readiness  dates  ^^om  today 
through  1974.  The  modularity  approach  will 
pS?  ready  adaptation  to  new  systenis  based 
on^anged  enemy  threat  or  improved  weap- 
ons cSablUty.  The  Government  is  already 
investing  large  sums  In  designing  Jesting  and 
approving  weapons  and  sensors  to  fulfill  f^e* 
n^ds.  A  ship  procurement  program  U  not  the 
place  to  incur  large  additional  costs  in  de- 
signing and  qualifying  new  systems. 

DX  TIMETABLE 

The  contract  Definition  for  destroyers 
(DX)  is  divided  into  three  phases  and  vrtll 
take  about  18  montiis.  We  are  now  In  the  first 
phase  (Phase  A),  lasting  about  four  and  one 
Llf  months,  in  thU  phase  <!"*  lfl«L^''l^f^ 
prepare  fixed-price  proposals  for  Contract 
D^mUtion.  They  win  be  expected  to  describe 
F^l^thelr  understanding  of  the  Ifchnlcal 
problem  and  their  management  set-up  for 
production.  These  proposals  are  not  expected 
to  contain  preliminary  designs.         ^  „  ..  „ 

The  Navy  does  not  want  to  know  how  the 
bidders  plan  to  attack  the  technical  problems 
which  they  have  Identified,  and  how  they 
Jlan  to  ma^iage  all  aspects  of  Contract  Defi- 
nition, including  engineering,  planning,  in- 
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tegrated  logistics  support,  and  life-cycle  cost 
considerations.  This  is  company  effort.  Of 
the  offering  bidders,  two  or  more  vrtll  be  se- 
lected to  be  awarded  Contract  Definition  con- 

Phase  B,  which  will  start  about  1  July 
and  last  for  about  9  months,  is  a  fully  funded 
period  During  this  period  the  Contract  Defi- 
nition contractors  wUl  prepare  firm  pro- 
posals for  conducting  the  Development  and 
Production  phase.  Only  one  contractor  will 
be  selected  to  develop  and  produce  the  ships. 

The  final  phase  (Phase  C)  Is  also  a  period 
of  about  four  and  one  half  months.  In  this 
period  the  Government  evaluates  contractor 
proposals  and  selects  the  single  contractor  to 
perform  the  remaining  development,  detail 
design  and  production  of  the  ships,  includ- 
ing certain  items  of  logistics  support. 


DXGN     AND     DXO 

It  Is  expected  that  the  DXGN  program  will 
move  m  parallel  with  the  DX  to  get  these 
ships  in  the  earliest  practicable  time  frame. 
Exchange  of  data  between  these  two  pro- 
grams, as  v/ell  as  NAVSHIPS  direction  and 
emphasis  will  help  to  ensure  their  common- 
ality. Some  lorm  of  modified  contract  defini- 
tion wrlll  be  used.  The  Navy's  "in  house"  ca- 
pabUity  win  provide  central  management  and 
will  handle  all  facets  of  the  nuclear  power 
plant  which  will  be  Government-furnished. 
The  DXG  program  is  expected  to  follow  the 
DX  and  DXGN.  after  those  ships  go  into  pro- 
duction. 

SUMMARY 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  focus  the  chal- 
lenge the  DX/DXG  Program  provides  to  In- 
dustry is  to  put  It  In  terms  of  the  people  who 
run  these  ships— the  destroyermen.  Writing 
In  1962,  Admiral  Arlelgh  Burke  had  this  to 
say  about  the  men  who  man  our  destroyers: 
"Throughout  the  years  destroyermen  have 
been  a  proud  breed.  They  have  achieved  dis- 
tinction and  the  respect  of  their  fellow  sailors 
through  their  performance  and  their  ability 
to  do  anything  asked  of  them.  No  task  has 
been  too  difficult  for  them  to  tackle.  They 
have    plunged    Into    each    new    requirement 
with  .  .  .  zest.  .  .  .  Through  a  combination 
of  .  .  .  advocacy,    enthusiasm,    hard    work, 
and   ability,  destroyermen   have  carried  on 
the  traditions  of  seafaring  men  that  has  been 
a  characteristic  of  Americans  since  the  In- 
ception of  this  great  nation.  ... 

But  this  Is  the  way  the  destroyerman  must 
take.  New  innovations  must  be  tried.  New 
weapons  tested.  New  procedures  checked  out. 
And  as  In  the  past  destroyermen  are  the  ones 
to  do  the  testing.  This  takes  stamina,  devo- 
tion, and  above  an.  the  integrity  of  an  in- 
dividual who  vrtll  do  his  very  best  to  see  that 
the  security  of  this  beloved  country  is  per- 
petuated. Destroyermen  have  established  en- 
viable records  of  achievement  and  they  are 
still  steaming  toward  unknown  horizons 
where  developments  of  the  future  wait  for 

discovery."  ^     ^     .     ♦„ 

What  we  are  asking  Industry  to  do  Is  to 
Join  vrtth  the  Navy  in  providing  destroyers  for 
these  destroyermen— destroyers  which  will 
continue  the  proud  tradition  for  years  to 
come  We  know  we  are  challenging  industry 
to  the  peak  of  its  cvurent  capablUty.  and  in- 
dustry has  given  us  strong  Indications  that 
the  challenge  is  welcome.  We  know  that  when 
the  going  is  rough,  the  call  goes  out  to  send 
the  destroyers." 
We  want  to  be  ready  to  answer  that  caU. 


Soath  Bend  Tribune  Praises  Project  Hope 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  6.  1968 
Mr  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
hospital  ship  SS  Hope  now  departs  for 
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her  seventh  medical  teaching-treatment 
mission,  her  record  of  achievement  and 
the  respect  she  has  won  around  the 
world  continue  to  grow.  On  four  conti- 
nents, the  famed  white  ship  has  helped 
to  build  good  health  and  good  will 
through  effective,  self-help  people-to- 
people  programs. 

Wide   recognition   for  Hopes  accom- 
plishments have  come  from  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  Two  examples  of  this  recog- 
nition appeared  recently  in  the  South 
Bend  Tribune,  both  of  which  merit  the 
attention  of  those  interested  in  our  ef- 
forts to  help  the  developing  nations.  The 
first  example   is   the   editorial   -Hope:' 
which  I  believe  voices  the  sentiments  of 
all  of  us  familiar  with  the  record  of  this 
project.  The  second  example  is  a  letter 
to  the  editor  from  Rev.  Wilson  S.  Parks, 
of  South  Bend,  who  is  conference  super- 
intendent   of    the    Evangelical    United 
Brethren   Church.   Dr.    Parks   served    2 
months  with  the  SS  Hope  to  Colombia 
last  fall  and  is  well  qualified  to  comment 
on  the  project.  The  articles  follow: 
[Prom  the  South  B«nd  i  Ind. »  Tribune. 
Jan.  13.  19681 
HoaPTTAL  Ship  "Hope"  to  Ceylon  Next 
I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  for  the 
recent    editorial    on    the    SS    Hope    hospital 
ship.  It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  as  chap- 
lain on  the  Hope  Aug.  13-Oct.  15  while  she 
was  anchored  at  Cartagena.  Colombia.  The 
10-month  stay   there  ended  on  Dec.   8  and 
the  ship  Is  now  in  PlUladelphla  being  pre- 
pared for  a  voyage  to  Ceylon  In  April. 

In  a  Dec.  12  conununlcailon  from  Dr. 
Walter  Rogers,  chief  of  the  medical  sUff.  he 
describes  the  departure  of  the  ship  In  these 
words: 

"On  the  morning  we  left  there  were  some- 
where between  ten  and  twelve  thousand 
people  crowding  the  dock.  ...  As  the  ship 
pulled  away  from  the  dock  the  crowd  broke 
into  spontaneous  applause  «ind  waved  to  us 
until  we  were  out  of  sight.  Many  small  mo- 
tor boats  accompanied  us  all  the  way  to 
Boca  Chlca,  which  meant  approximately  a 
two-hour  round  trip,  and  as  we  neared  Boca 
Chlca  there  most  have  been  at  least  a  hun- 
dred dugout  cinoes.  some  containing  entire 
families,  all  of  whom  must  have  started  out 
very  early  In  the  morning  to  be  there  when 
the  ship  passed  out  to  sea.  One  very  touch- 
ing scene  was  a  dugout  containing  two  men 
and  a  small  boy.  the  boy  waving  his  crutches 
as  we  went  by." 

During  the  10  months  in  Colombia.  9.000 
people  were  treated,  either  on  the  ship  or 
under  staff  supervision  on  shore;  51.000  lab 
tests  were  made;  1.551  operations  were  per- 
formed; 50.000  prescriptions  were  flUed.  and 
180.000  doces  of  vaccine  were  given. 

"Hope" 

Through  a  world  where  war.  violence, 
famine  and  death  remain  all  too  charac- 
teristic of  the  human  condition,  there  sails 
a  white  ship 

Her  name  is  the  SS  Hope  and  for  more 
than  seven  vears  she  has  brought  that  pre- 
cious commodity  to  the  sick  and  hopeless  In 
seven  nations  on  three  continents. 

In  Indonesia.  Vietnam,  Ecuador.  Peru, 
Guinea.  Nicaragua,  and  currently  Colombia, 
the  hospital  ship's  stalT  has  cured  disease 
and  trained  local  doctors  and  nurses  In  mod- 
ern medical  techniques,  a  tangible  symbol 
of   Americas  concern  for  suffering. 

The  SS.  Hope  costs  $5  million  a  year  to 
operate,  all  of  It  underwritten  by  private 
contributions  With  her  130  hospital  beds, 
she  has  been  the  scene  of  almost  10.000  major 
operations.  More  than  100.000  people  have 
been  treated  by  her  doctors,  who  serve — 
without  pay — in  two-month  shlftst 
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But  those  who  man  the  Hope  believe  their 
biggest  contribution  Is  the  training  of  health 
service  people  in  the  nations  the  ship  visits. 
Doctors,  hospital  sanitary  workers,  dieticians, 
technicians  and  nurses  learn  aboard  the 
Hope,  and  then  go  back  into  their  com- 
munities to  continue  the  ship's  promise. 

The  coat  of  the  ship  annually  is  less  than 
the  cost  of  a  single  Jet  bomber  Long  may 
Americans  keep  her  sailing. 


Meeting  the  Challenge  of  Health 

HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  6,  1968 


Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
President  Johnsons  health  message,  we 
begin  a  new  and  much  broader  phase  in 
our  efforts  to  promote  maternal  and 
child  health  in  this  country. 

The  President  recommends  a  S58  mil- 
lion increase  in  appropriations  for  the 
maternal  and  child  health  care  pro- 
grams in  fiscal  year  1969  I  welcome  his 
request,  and  I  hope  the  House  will  move 
quickly  to  approve  it. 

As  I  see  it,  the  President's  recommen- 
dation builds  upon  a  strong  foimdation 
of  progress  in  these  fields.  Ever  since  the 
Social  Security  Act  was  passed  in  1935. 
Federal  support  for  maternal  and  child 
health  programs  has  been  provided  in 
each  State. 

In  the  early  years,  efforts  to  promote 
maternal  and  child  health  were  largely 
concerned  with  immunizations,  well  baby 
conferences,  prenatal  clinic  visits  for 
expectant  mothers,  and  home  visits  by 
public  health  nurses. 

During  the  present  decade,  there  have 
been  rapid  advances  in  our  ability  to 
offer  preventive  health  services  to 
mothers  and  children.  With  the  passage 
of  the  Maternal  and  Child  Health  and 
Mental  Retardation  Planning  Amend- 
ments of  1963,  specific  emphasis  was 
placed  on  meeting  the  needs  of  women 
in  low-income  families  for  high-quality 
medical  care  during  pregnancy. 

When  the  act  was  passed,  between  one- 
fourth  to  one-half  of  the  women  in  low- 
income  families  in  our  large  cities  had 
had  late  or  no  prenatal  care  when  they 
delivered  their  babies.  The  situation  was 
equally  bad  in  rural  areas,  where  fre- 
quently no  doctor  was  available  to  meet 
the  needs  of  families  living  in  sparsely 
settled  communities. 

Experience  with  the  special  maternity  • 
and  infant  care  projects  which  were 
established  as  a  result  of  the  act  has 
shown  that  they  can  have  a  very  posi- 
tive influence  on  the  reduction  of  infant 
mortality. 

For  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  infant  mor- 
tality decreased  by  only  5  percent  dur- 
ing the  entire  decade  from  1956-1965. 
In  1966.  there  was  a  sudden  change, 
when  the  rate  dropped  to  23.7.  represent- 
ing a  decrease  of  4  percent  over  the  pre- 
vious year.  This  downward  trend  is  con- 
tinuing into  1967.  During  the  first  11 
months  of  last  year,  provisional  data 
shows  a  decrease  of  5  percent  from  the 
same  period  in  1966.  or  a  rate  in  1967  of 
about  22.1. 
At  the  same  time,  there  has  been  a 
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rapid  Increase  in  the  availability  of 
family  planning  services  among  the  poor 
as  well  as  the  increase  in  prenatal  care. 
These  two  factors  have  helped  to  ac- 
count for  the  dramatic  downward  change 
in  infant  mortality. 

The  comprehensive  maternity  pro- 
grams have  demonstrated  that  poor 
people  want  good  maternity  care,  and 
will  take  advantage  of  it  when  it  is  made 
available  to  them.  With  the  experience 
we  now  have,  it  should  be  possible  to 
up  our  goals  from  reaching  100,000 
women  a  year  with  good  maternity  care 
to  extending  this  service  to  between  500,- 
000  and  750,000  mothers  annually  who 
are  not  now  getting  this  service. 

At  the  same  time,  it  should  be  possible, 
with  the  new  emphasis  on  family  plan- 
ning, to  make  this  service  extensively 
available  to  perhaps  3  million  women  of 
low  income  who  request  it  thus  giving 
them  the  same  opportunity  other  women 
have  to  choose  the  number  and  spacing 
of  their  children. 

The  States  are  already  planning  ahead 
so  that  maternaland  child  health  serv- 
ices will  be  available  to  mothers  and 
children  in  each  State  by  1972.  no  matter 
in  what  part  of  the  State  they  live. 

The  1967  amendments,  which  combine 
the  maternal  and  child  health  program 
and  crippled  children's  services  into  one 
program,  and  require  that  maternity  and 
infant  care  project  grants  and  similar 
special  project  grants  becDme  a  special 
part  of  each  State  health  services  plan 
by  1972.  will  broaden  our  ability  to  reach 
mothers  and  children  with  the  kind  of 
health  programs  which  will  go  a  long  way 
to  assure  adequate  p.enatal  care  and 
thus  reduce  infant  mortality.  At  the  same 
time,  the  States  will  have  a  more  focussed 
opportunity  to  carry  forward  efforts  to 
assure  healthy  childhood  and  to  treat 
children  with  disabling  conditions  at  the 
time  when  those  conditions  can  either  be 
held  in  check  or  cured. 

Most  impoitantly,  the  States  now  have 
an  opportunity  to  move  to  reach  famihes. 
whether  they  live  in  urban  or  rural  areas, 
with  the  kinds  of  preventive  health  serv- 
ices which  can  best  promote  maternal 
and  child  health  on  a  universal  basis. 
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The  Immune  Society 


HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  6.  1968 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  Amer- 
icans are  concerned  with  the  divisions 
within  our  country.  Some  Americans  are 
being  sent  half  way  around  the  world  to 
fight  in  defense  of  freedom.  Other  Ameri- 
cans are  to  be  found  rioting  on  the  streets 
of  our  cities.  Most  Americans  are  unaf- 
fected by  either  of  these  events.  Recently 
Newsday.  on  Long  Island,  wrote  a  provoc- 
ative and  thoughtful  editorial  entitled. 
•The  Immune  Society. '  The  point  made 
is  a  vital  one  for  the  future  of  our  Na- 
tion, It  is  simply  that  three  Americas 
must  become  one  America,  and  that  all 
Americans  must  share  their  fellow  citi- 
zens' burdens  and  responsibilities.  It  is 


indeed  time  we  dealt  with  this  problem 
with  both  an  open  heart  and  an  open 

mind. 
The  editorial  follows: 

The  Immune  Society 
There  are  three  Americas  today. 
T^-re  I"  the  America  whose  sons  are  nght- 
ine'ln  Vietnam,  and  that  America  knows  full 
well  the  agony  and  anxiety  of  the  struggle 

•There  Is  the  America  that  Is  locked  In  the 
Bhettoes  by  white  racism  and  white  IndlfTer- 
ence.  and  that  America  knows  the  agony  of 
life  as  a  second-class  community. 

Then  there  Is  the  comfortable  America,  the 
immune  America,  the  white-collar  and  well- 
off  America,  for  whom  life  Is  business  and 
pleasure)  as  usual.  And  that,  regrettably^  is 
Ihe  America  that  dominates  national  think- 
ing It  is  an  America  that  seems  untouched 
by  all  the  sorrow  and  misery  of  a  divided, 

distracted  nation.  

Conspicuous  consumption  is  the  keynote  of 
this  third  America.  The  governors  of  the  sev- 
eral states  meet  in  Washington,  dining  on 
the  finest  food  and  sipping  the  finest  wlnes^ 
The  wives  of  these  governors  are  Invited  to 
the  White  House  for  a  sumptuous  luncheon 
and  a  show  of  the  latest,  lavish  fashions  for 
women.  Only  a  few  blocks  away  from  th« 
White  House  are  some  of  the  festering  Ne^o 
slums  of  Washington.  Only  seconds  away,  by 


TV  beamed  from  satellites,  are  more  than 
500  000  young  Americans  who  are  ready  to 
offer  their  lives  to  maintain  the  independence 
of  South  Vietnam  and  to  prevent  its  domina- 
tion by  Communism. 

Can  a  society  so  generally  unmoved  by 
compassion  survive?  That  is  the  real  ques- 
tion A  TV  report  on  Vietnam  the  other  night 
focused,  for  a  few  seconds,  on  a  young  soldier 
blacking  his  face  as  he  prepared  to  go  oxit 
beyond  the  barbed  wire  at  Khe  Sanh  on 
patrol.  "Are  you  frightened?"  asked  the  com- 
mentator interviewing  him.  "Sure."  he  said, 
"we're  all  frightened,  but  we  have  to  do  our 
duty  "  A  few  moments  later,  that  moving 
episode  was  followed  by  a  commercial  for 
an  antacid  that  relieves  stomach  distress 
caused  by  over-eating. 

There   Is   another   example.   An   advertise- 
ment  shows    two   women    outside   a    library 
m    a    ple.^s.int    Westchester    village.    In    the 
foreground   is  a  new  Rolls-Royce.  The  cap- 
tion-   "The   new  Rolls-Royce   Silver   Shadow 
turns  a  trip  to  the  library   (or  to  the  hair- 
dresser's   or    the    supermarket    or    the    post 
ofnce)    into   a   sinfully   luxurious  experience 
Cost  $20,600." 
What   we   are  experiencing  Is  a   true,  not 
a    manufactured,   credibility   gap— a   gap   in 
our   own    credibility.   We   send   our   men   to 
Vietnam   to  fight,  but  most   of  us  ^t  ho^^ 
remain  unaffected  by  their  sacrifice.  We  talk 


about  programs  to  mitigate  the  problem  of 
the  ghettoes,  but  the  President's  Commission 
on  Civil  Disorders  points  out  that  too  many 
members  of  the  white  majority  are  secretly 
pleased  to  lock  up  the  Negroes  In  their  own 
communities. 

Of  course,  most  in  the  US.  have  never 
truly  faced  up  to  the  fact  that  we  are  fight- 
ing a  two-front  war.  By  waiting  too  long  to 
raise  taxes,  the  administration  has  sought 
to  make  this  an  era  of  no  sacrifice.  The  war 
in  Vietnam,  to  all  too  many  people,  is  merely 
an  unpleasant  offstage  echo- nasty,  but 
something  to  let  the  other  fellow  worry 
about. 

This  state  of  pietistic  IndtfTerence  cannot 
and  must  not  go  on.  We  face  challenges  in 
the  slums  that  will  absorb  a  staggering 
amount  of  the  national  Income.  We  face 
increasing  costs  in  Vietnam,  and  yet  our 
congressional  leaders  dawdle  over  a  proposed 
surcharge  on  income  taxes.  We  are  going  to 
have  to  make  some  agonizing  choices,  and 
soon. 

The  three  Americas  cannot  exist  side  by 
side.  UnleFs  we  make  this  one  America,  once 
more,  the  conflicts  dimly  looming  in  the  fu- 
ture may  become  the  cataclysms  of  tomorrow. 
The  immune  America— the  imseelng.  unfeel- 
ing America — must  become  the  first  casualty 
of  the  realism  and  sacrifice  these  grim  times 
demand. 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m..  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Acting  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  <  Mr.  Metcalf)  . 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father  God,  who  art  the  hope  of 
all  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

Thou  who  committest  to  us  the  switt 
and  solemn  trust  of  life,  teach  us  to  num- 
ber our  days,  that  we  may  apply  our 
hearts  unto  wisdom.  Consecrate  with  Thy 
presence  the  way  our  feet  may  go.  and 
the  humblest  work  will  shine. 

As  Thy  servants  in  this  temple  of 
democracy,  give  us  courage  and  strength 
for  the  vast  task  of  social  rebuilding  that 
needs  to  be  dared  if  life  for  all  men  is 
to  be  made  full  and  free. 

In  and  through  the  change  and  con- 
fusion of  these  bewildering  times,  we  are 
made  confident  by  the  divine  promise, 
"As  Thy  day.  so  shall  Thy  strength  be. 
Thou  hast  made  us  to  be  Thy  temples. 
Grant  that  the  sacred  places  of  our  inner 
lives  may  harbor  nothing  unworthy  of 
our  high  calling  in  Thee: 

'The  ruins  of  our  soul  repair. 

And  make  our  heart  a  house  of  prayer," 

In  the  Redeemer's  name.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 

the    Journal    of    the    proceedings    of 

Wednesday.  March  6,  1968,  be  dispensed 

with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


suggest  that  the  attaches  of  the  Senate 
inform  Senators  that  this  may  be  a  live 

quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following    Senators    answered    to    their 

names: 

I  No.  36  Leg.  1 

Byrd  W.  Va.        Holland  Miller 

Cannon  Javits  ^T'^^i'^ 

Cooper  Kuchel  Talmadge 

Ervln  Lausche  Thurmond 

Gore  Mansfield 

Hart  Metcalf 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
I  Mr  McCarthy],  the  Senator  from 
Maine  I  Mr.  MuskieI.  and  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  I  Mr,  PastoreI  are 
necessarily  absent. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  LMr.  Morton]  is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  FMr.  Dirk- 
sen  1  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  be- 
cause of  death  in  his  family. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Can- 
non  in   the   chair).   A   quorum   is   not 

present.  .^     ^     _ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  di- 
rected to  order  the  presence  of  absent 
Senators.  „, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  execute  the  order 
of  the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay,  the  following 
Senators  entered  the  Chamber  and 
answered  to  their  names: 


Byrd,  Va. 

Carl.soii 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dodd 

Domlnlck 

Eastland 

Ellendei 

Fannin 

Fong 

Pulbrlght 

Griffln 

Oruenlng 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

Hayden 

Hlckenlooper 

Hill 


HoUings 
Hruska 
Inouye 
Jackson 
Jordan,  N.C. 
Jordan,  Idaho 
Kennedy,  Mass 
Kennedy,  N.Y. 
Long,  Mo. 
Long.  La. 

Magnuson 

McClellan 

McGee 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

Monroney 

Montoya 

Morse 

Moss 

Mundt 

Murphy 

Nelson 

Pearson 


Pell 
Percy 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Riblcoff 

Rtis,sell 

Scott 

Smathers 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stennls 

Symington 

Tower 

Tydings 

Williams,  N.J 

Williams,  Del. 

Yar  bo  rough 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  present.       

INTERFERENCE  WITH  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  unfinished 
business  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  bill  by  title. 

The  Bill  Clerk.  A  bill  'H.R.  2516 »  to 
prescribe  penalties  for  certain  acts  of 
violence  or  intimidation,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 


CALL  OP  THE  ROLL 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  I 


Atken 
Allott 
Anderson 
Baker 


Bartlett 
Bayh 

Bennett 
Bible 


Boggs 
Brewster 
Brooke 
Burdick 


APPROVAL    OF    LONG-TERM     CON- 
TRACTS      FOR       DELIVERY       OF 
WATER     FROM    NAVAJO     RESER- 
VOIR, N.  MEX. 
Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

myself  1  minute. 
I  ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the 

Senate  a  message   from  the  House  of 
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Representatives  on  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 123.  ,  .J  w 

The  PRESromO  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  RepresenUtlves  to  the  Joint 
resoluUon    iS.J.   Res.    123)    to  approve 
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long-term  contracts  for  delivery  of  water 
from  Navajo  Reservoir  In  the  State  of 
New  Mexico,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was.  on  page  2,  after  the  fifth  line 
from  the  top.  strike  out: 


(acrt-lMt)       d«pMio«(Kr*-lwl) 


Public  Stfvit*  Co  of  Ne*  Mexico. 
Southtf  n  UnioB  Gis  Co 


20.200 
SO 


11,200 
SO 


Th»rmil-»)«ctnc  jtnofilioil. 
Pump  cooling. 


20129O 


II.  2M 


Andinaert: 


Wttor  diMfSHM      EstMMlod  ««lw 
(acrt-loot)       dtptttioii(Krt-lMO 


Proposod  uses 


Public  Swvic*  Co  otNtwMeiico ^0.200 

Southern  Union  Gaj  Co  44  OOO 

Utah  Con5truction  and  Mining  Co ^.vuu 


16.200 

SO 

35.300 


Thermal-eltctric  generilion. 
Pump  cooling 
Thermal-elKttic  generation. 


64.250 


51.550 


Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
House  has  added  an  amendment  to  this 
joint  resolution  which  would  include  a 
contract  for  the  sale  of  water  to  the 
Utah  Construction  &  Mining  Co.  from  the 
Navajo  Reservoir.  At  the  time  the  Sen- 
ate considered  the  legislation  there  were 
only  two  contracts  before  us  which  had 
been  submitted  by  the  SecreUi-y  of  the 
Interior.  Before  the  House  acted,  the 
third  contract  was  submitted  to  Con- 
gress and  it  has  been  included.  The 
SUte  of  New  Mexico  supports  this  con- 
tract and  therefore.  Mr  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
House  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 30  seconds,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  out  of  order 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


S  3110.  S.  3111.  AND  S.  3112— INTRO- 
DUCTION OF  BILLS  TO  AID  MINOR- 
ITY  VIETNAM  VETERANS.  MAKE 
VA  HOUSING.  TRAINING.  AJID 
COUNSELING  BENEFITS  AVAIL- 
ABLE IN  CENTRAL  CITY  SLUM 
AREAS 

Mr  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  on  Jan- 
uary 30.  the  President  of  the  United 
States  laid  before  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress a  special  message  on  veterans'  ben- 
efits In  the  course  of  that  message,  the 
President  referred  to  Abraham  Lincoln's 
Invocation  to  the  NaUon  "to  care  for  him 
who  shall  have  borne  the  battle  and  for 
his  widow  and  orphan." 

I  agree  with  the  President's  message, 
and  It  should  be  emphasized  that  these 
returning  veterans  represent,  not  only 
an  obligation  placed  upon  American  so- 
ciety, but  also  a  challenge  and  an  oppor- 
tunity presented  to  It. 

In  that  context,  I  beUeve  that  the 
package  of  GI  benefits,  even  if  amended 
as  proposed  by  the  President's  message. 
Is  not  complete.  Increasing  the  qiaxlmum 


giiarantee  on  OI  home  loans — indeed, 
even  the  existence  of  home  loan  guar- 
antees—means little  to  those  veterans 
who  are  unable  to  find  adequate  hous- 
ing; skill-training  in  the  Armed  Forces 
means  little  to  those  veterans  who  are 
unable  to  find  employment  in  skilled, 
clerical,  and  managerial  positions. 

The  GI  bill  of  right.s— and  its  sub- 
sequent extensions — has  had  an  enor- 
mous impact  on  American  society.  It  has 
permitted  tens  of  thousands  of  Amer- 
icans—who might  never  have  had  the 
opportunity — to  acquire  education  and 
training,  and  to  purchase  homes.  It  has 
thus  given  them  the  tools  of  social  mo- 
bility. The  enormously  wide  dispersion 
of  affluence  in  this  Nation,  the  great  In- 
crease in  the  number  and  percentage  of 
the  college  educated,  the  explosion  of 
the  suburbs — all  of  these  revolutions 
which  have  characterized  American  so- 
ciety since  the  Second  World  War, 
have  been  accelerated— in  some  cases, 
caused — by  the  broad  extension  of  GI 
benefits.  Thus,  the  Second  World  War 
and  the  Korean  conflict  represent,  not 
only  events  of  historical  significance  but 
also  domestic  social  watersheds. 

Despite  all  the  tragedy  and  dissension 
which  have  characterized  our  involve- 
ment m  Vietnam,  let  us  not  forget  that 
it.  too.  will  Inevitably  represent  a  water- 
shed in  the  social  history  of  this  Nation. 
For  almost  3  years,  this  country  has 
had  large  numbers  of  combat  troops 
committed  to  the  war  in  Vietnam.  The 
growing  intensity  of  the  war— as  well  as 
of  the  domestic  debate  over  our  Involve- 
ment— must  not  cause  us  to  lose  sight 
of  the  burdens  borne  by  the  individual 
combat  soldiers.  These  men  are  now  re- 
turning to  civilian  life  in  increasing 
numbers.  Their  sacrifices  cannot  be  Ig- 
nored once  they  have  put  aside  their 
uniforms  and  their  weapons. 

No  matter  what  the  purposes  of  our  in- 
volvement, no  matter  the  ideals  that  may 
motivate  our  efforts,  for  many  of  these 
soldiers  military  service  in  Vietnam  has 
afforded  them  their  first  opportunity  to 
contribute  to  a  national  effort  on  a  basis 
of  equality  and  full  human  worth.  It  Is 
an  indictment  of  our  society  that  such 
opportxmity  could  occur  only  In  uiilform, 
only  In  the  context  of  armed  conflict. 


Nonetheless,  this  has  occurred.  Surely 
these  men  will  seek— and  rightfully  ex- 
pect—full participation  In  all  aspects  of 
American  society  and  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  share  in  its  rewards.  No  man 
who  has,  quite  literally,  put  his  life  "on- 
the-line"  for  his  coimtry  should  face  lim- 
ited opportunity  or  discrimination  in  the 
pursuit  of  job,  education  or  shelter.  As 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
has  said: 

You  can't  ask  a  fellow  American  to  fight 
and  die  In  Vietnam  and  then  relegate  him 
to  second  class  citizenship  when  he  comes 
home. 

In  the  last  few  years  we  have 
taken  tremendous  steps  forward  in  guar- 
anteeing such  equality— in  voting,  in  em- 
ployment and.  most  importantly.  In  the 
measure  that  is  before  this  body  at  this 
very  moment,  in  housing.  However,  much 
remains  to  be  done,  in  particular,  we 
must  round  out  the  program  of  veterans' 
benefits,  we  must  structure  veterans'  pro- 
grams so  that  they  are  relevant  to  the 
realities— to  the  obstacles  and  oppor- 
tunities— present  In  American  society  to- 
day and  which  these  returning  veterans 
must  face. 

Accordingly.  I  introduce  for  appropri- 
ate reference  three  bills  to  amend  the 
veterans  law  and  to  extend  GI  benefits. 
The  first  of  these  bills  would  amend 
the  home  loan  provisions  of  the  veterans 
law.  It  would  expand  the  program  of  di- 
rect VA  loans  for  the  purchase  or  con- 
struction of  homes  so  as  to  include  vet- 
erans living  in  the  ghettos  of  our  cities. 
Many  of  our  veterans,  not  yet  able  to 
purchase  homes  In  a  totally  free  market, 
are  forced  to  live  in  depressed  urban 
areas.  Often  they  cannot  obtain  mort- 
gages through  normal  private  channels. 
Such  veterans  cannot  take  full  advantage 
of  the  home  loan  guaranty  program.  In- 
dicative of  this  need,  in  October  1967  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  reported  that 
a  much  lower  percent  of  nonwhlte  vet- 
erans had  obtained  GI  home  loans.  Ac- 
cording to  figures  supplied  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,   as  of  late   1962 
and  early  1963,  14  percent  of  nonwhlte 
Second  World  War  and  Korean  war  vet- 
erans had  obtained  GI  home  loans  and 
another  12  percent  of  the  nonwhlte  vet- 
erans had  tried  but  failed  to  obtain  such 
loans.  The  comparable  figures  for  white 
veterans  were  34  and  7  percent. 

For  these  veterans,  increasing  the  max- 
imum guarantee  on  veterans  home  loans, 
as  requested  by  the  President,  in  and  of 
itself,  is  not  the  answer.  Under  present 
law.  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. If  he  finds  that  the  veteran  is 
living  in  a  rural  area,  or  In  a  small  city 
or  town  In  which  mortgages  are  not 
readily  available,  may  designate  such  an 
area  as  a  "housing  credit  shortage  area." 
In  these  areas,  the  VA  may  extend  direct 
home  loans  and  is  not  limited  to  gtiaran- 
teeing  mortgages.  This  provision  was  in- 
serted In  the  law,  when,  following  the 
Second  World  War,  we  discovered  that 
many  veterans  could  not  obtain  normal 
mortgages.  At  that  time,  as  a  Represent- 
ative, I  was  active  in  the  effort  to  expand 
the  law  in  this  manner.  We  face  a  sim- 
ilar situation  today,  but  it  Is  found  in  the 
depressed  areas  of  our  ciUes.  Many  of  our 
current  veterans  are  returning  to  urban 
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areas  in  which  mortgages  are  similarly 
unavailable.  I  believe  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  assume  the  credit 
risk  in  this  situation,  for  the  social  bene- 
fit far  outweighs  the  economic  cost.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  bUl  I  „if  produce  uxlay 
would  amend  section  1811  of  title  38  to 
include  a  "depressed  urban  area  as  a 
possi-ble  area  in  which  direct  home  loans 
might  be  extended. 

There  also  must  be  substantial  im- 
provement and  expansion  of  VA  counsel- 
ing services.  The  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion is  the  one  agency  which  must  make 
at  least  one  contact  with  a  veteran  after 
he  has  returned  to  civUian  life.  We  must 
fully  capitalize  on  this  opportunity  by 
broadening  the  scope  of  this  counseling 
and  providing  for  it  in  such  locations  and 
on  such  a  basis  to  make  It  tru^  f  ,^1*^^^^ 
to  those  who  most  need  it.  About  750  000 
men  are  discharged  from  the  military 
services  each  year.  All  are  contacted:  all 
can  be  counseled  by  the  Veterans   Ad- 

"^  sSlTintroduce  today  a  bill  to  give 
the  Veterans'  Administration  new  au- 
thority to  provide  counseling  and  techni- 
cal assistance  to  veterans  with  regard  to 
business  and  home  loans.  This  would  in- 
clude advising  veterans  as  to  available 
housing,  and  advising  and  assisting  them 
to  utilize  fully  housing  rights  and  benefits 
available  to  them  under  all  laws.  The 
technical  assistance  to  veterans  would 
-eek  to  promote  and  train  veterans  as 
Owners  and  managers  of  busi^f f^^s- J° 
make  this  assistance  meaningful  this  bUl 
would  extend  the  business  loan  program 
to  cold  war  and  Vietnam  veterans. 

Counseling  services  can  and  niust  w 
brought  to  the  areas  of  greatest  need^ 
The  VA's  offices— and  particularly  the 
new  "one  stop"  centers-should  be  lo- 
cated in  the  depressed  areas  of  our  core 
cities.  It  is  interesting  to  "ote  that  the 
new  one-stop  center  m  New  York  City 
is    located    in    downtown    Manhattan. 
Compare  the  availability  of  this  service 
to  our  deprived  citizens  to  the  readme^ 
with  which  he  can  obtain  information 
about  joining  the  Armed  Forces:  there 
are  two  Armed  Forces  recruiting  centers 
m  Harlem,  one  in  the  East  New  York  sec^ 
tion  of  Brooklyn  and  two  ipthe  South 
Bronx— aU  are  areas  affected  by  pov- 
erty. If  we  make  this  effort  to  induce 
residents  of  our  ghettos  to  enhst  m  the 
mUltary  service,  certainly  we  can  make 
the  same  effort  to  reach  them  once  they 
have  returned  to  civUlan  life.  Moreover 
the  hours  of  VA  centers  should  be  smted 
to  the  needs  of  the  recipients  of  the  coun- 
seling services— they  should  be  long  and 
Sble-and    the    counseling    services 
should  be  brought  to  the  veterans— mto 
their  neighborhoods. 

Finally,  we  must  take  action  to  guar- 
antee  useful  employment   for   our   re- 
turning   veterans— employment    whicn 
will  permit  them  to  use  their  skiUs  and 
leadership,  and  to  advance.  As  Pres  dent 
Johnson  noted,   most  veterans  wiU   go 
into  the  private  sector.  The  Senate  is 
soon  to  consider  a  resolution  which  would 
express  the  sense  «« .  t»^e.  ^""f^^!?.^^ 
private  employers  give  job  Prio"f  «> 
returning  servicemen.  I  support  this  res- 
olution—but clearly  we  must  do  far  more 
than  express  our  sentiment. 


In  his  message  to  the  Congress,  the 
President   expressed   his   concern   that 
some  returning  veterans  had  such  dif- 
ficulty   finding    Jobs    that    they    had 
to  rely  on  unemployment  compensation, 
^roughout  the  Nation   174,932  recent 
dlschargees-roughly  speaking,  men  who 
had  served  in  the  Armed  Forces  within 
the  prior  year-filed  for  unemployment 
compensation  and  drew  those  benefits 
for  an  average  total  of  10.7  weeks  during 
fiscal  year  1966.  In  New  York  State  alone, 
over  9,000  veterans  filed  for  unemploy- 
ment during  the  comparable  period  and 
were  unemployed  for  9.2  weeks.  -The  na- 
tional figures  for  fiscal  year   1967   are 
161878  veterans  who  drew  unemploy- 
ment compensation  for  an  average  total 
of    9  3    weeks.   These    statistics   hardly 
present  a  reassuring  picture  of  material 
security  and  economic  opportunity  for 
the  many  men  who  have  served  m  the 
service  of  their  Nation  during  a  critical 

Dcriod 

Third  to  afford  our  veterans  the  fullest 
opportunity  possible  to  obtain  Job  train- 
ing  I  also  Introduce  a  bin  which  would 
ijermlt  a  veteran  to  use  his  educational 
assistance  for  courses  which  have  been  in 
existence  for  less  than  2  years,  provided 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans    Affairs 
specifically  waives  the  requirement.  "The 
purpose  of  this  change  is  to  grant  the  AO- 
minlstrator  flexibility.  In  the  next  few 
years  we  will,  hopefully,  witness  many 
new  training  opportunities  made  avail- 
able to  veterans  through  the  cooperation 
of  Government  agencies,   private   con- 
cerns, and  labor  unions,  as  for  example  in 
the  new  electronics,  automation,  or  com- 
puter  techniques.   Under   present   law, 
such  courses  are  effectively  foreclosed  to 
veterans— no    matter    their    value    and 
relevance  to  his  needs— merely  because 
they  are  new.  I  am  aware  of  the  dangers 
iDosed  by  such  a  change,  but  a  carefiil 
use  of  the  Administrator's  discretion  will 
broaden  educational   and   trammg   op- 
portunities for  veterans  without  permit- 
ing  the  use  of  veterans'  benefits  for  pro- 
grams without  substance.  The  Admin- 
istrator should  have  this  flexibUity. 

It  is  my  intention  also  to  offer  these 
three  bUls  as  amendments  to  the  bills 
dealing  with  veterans  benefits  currently 
being  considered  by  the  Veterans  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee.  I  hope  that  these 
measures  wUl  be  considered  at  the  same 

time.  .    J 

The  young  men  who  are  being  askea 
to  bear  the  burdens  of  the  bloody  and 
tragic  conflict  in  Vietnam  are  acquiring 
leadership     traits     and     self-assurance 
which  will  be  invaluable  in  civUian  life. 
We  must  guarantee  that  we  have  created 
an  open  society,  a  society  of  opportunity, 
receptive  to  the  talents,  skills,  and  coni- 
mitments  of  our  returning  combat  sol- 
diers We  have  far  to  go  in  creating  such 
a  society.  This  fact  is  dramatically  re- 
flected in  the  disparity  in  reenlistment 
figures.  In  October  1967  the  Bureau  of 
llbor  Statistics  reported  that  46  Percent 
of   nonwhites   reenlist   after  their  first 
term  in  the  Armed  Forces,  as  compared 
to  18  percent  of  the  whites. 

These  men  are  expressing  a  belief  that 
opportunity  and  security  will  be  greater 
forthem  m  uniform  than  in  cmUan 
life  We  cannot  accept  this  situation.  It 


is  our  obligation  to  Insure  that,  at  least 
for  those  men  who  have  been  asked  to 
bear  the  burdens  and  to  pay  the  horrible 
price  of  Vietnam  combat,  the  society  for 
which  they  have  fought  and  to  which 
they  will  one  day  return,  is  also  one  of 

full  opportunity.  _^    ^.„ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bills 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 

ferrcd 

The"  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Javits, 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles, 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

S  3110  A  bill  to  amend  section  1811  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  so  m  to  author- 
ize the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affalra 
to  make  direct  loans  for  housing  under  such 
section  in  certain  urban  areas  whenever 
private  capital  is  not  available  for  such 
purpose;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 

Currency.  ^      „„    ,  ..*,. 

S  3111  A  bin  to  amend  chapter  37  of  title 
38  United  States  Code.  In  order  to  provide 
counseling  and  technical  assistance  to  vet- 
erans eligible  for  home  and  business  loans 
under  such  chapter,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S  3112.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1675  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code.  In  order  to 
authorize  the  AdmlnUtrator  of  Veterans 
Affairs  to  waive  the  requirement  thet  a 
course  of  training  must  have  been  In  oper- 
ation for  2  years  or  more  by  an  educational 
institution  before  such  course  may  be  ap- 
proved for  the  enrollment  of  eligible  vet- 
erans; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bin  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  x  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTERFERENCE  WITH  CIVIL 
RIGHTS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bin  IH.R.  2516)  to  prescribe  pen- 
alties for  certain  acts  of  violence  or  in- 
timidation, and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  pending  business  is  an  amend- 
ment which  I  offered  to  the  Dirksen  sub- 
stitute. It  is  amendment  No.  556.  It  pro- 
poses to  strike  the  word  "discourage"  on 
page  2,  line  21.  and  substitute  "prevent"; 
and.  on  page  5,  line  5,  to  strike  the  word 
"discourage"  and  substitute  "prevent". 
Mr.  President,  the  word  "discourage" 
appears  again  in  the  housing  section  of 
this  biU  on  page  26,  line  15. 

I  have  offered  amendment  No.  595.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  call  up  amend- 
ment No.  595  and  ask  that  the  two 
amendments,  No.  556  and  No.  595,  be 
considered  and  acted  upon  en  bloc. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  obJect>-and  I  do  not  wish 
to  object^we  must  preserve  our  rights. 
Does  this  mean  we  shaU  not  have  au- 
thority to  seek  a  separate  vote  on  each 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
unanimous-consent  request  is  agreed  to, 
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to  consider  these  amendments  en  bloc, 
they  would  be  acted  on  by  one  vote. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Then.  I  ask  the  Senator 
momenurlly  to  withhold  his  request. 

Mr  CCX)PER  Does  the  Senator  ob- 
ject? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  would  much  rather  the 
Senator  did  not  put  me  in  that  position, 
if  the  Senator  will  hold  off  momentarily. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Very  well,  for  a  time. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  COOPER.  I  yield 

Mr  AIKEN.  I  asic  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky— I  have  not  really  studied  the 
amendment,  but  I  gather  it  is  his  idea 
that  if  we  did  more  preventing,  we  would 
be  less  discouraged:  is  that  correct? 

Mr  COOPER  Yes. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  sorry  there  are  not 
more  Senators  pre.sent.  because  this  is  a 
rather  difficult  subject  to  explain.  It  may 
seem  technical,  but  it  is  not  technical: 
it  is  substantive  and  I  believe  my  changes 
should  be  adopted. 

As  I  have  said,  there  are  three  sections 
of  the  pending  bill  in  which  this  word  is 
used.  On  page  2.  line  21  of  section  ibxD. 
I  should  like  to  read  the  language. 

It  says: 

Whoever,  whether  or  not  acting  under 
color  of  law.  by  force  or  threat  of  force  will- 
fully injures.  Intimidates  or  interferes  with, 
or  attempts  to  injure,  intimidate  or  inter- 
fere with. 

( 1 )  any  person  because  he  Is  or  has  been, 
or  in  order  to  discourage  such  person  or  any 
other  person  or  any  class  of  persons  from — 

This  language  is  followed  by  a  list  of 
the  constitutional  rights,  or  rights  which 
have  been  prescribed  by  Congress  under 
the  interstate  commerce  clause — rights, 
the  exercise  of  which  the  language  I 
have  quoted  is  designed  to  protect.  But 
in  using  the  word  discourage"  the  sec- 
tion quoted  goes  too  far. 

The  language  of  the  section  I  have 
quoted,  and  the  language  of  other  sec- 
tions which  are  generally  similar,  lay 
out  the  elements  of  a  criminal  offense. 
One  Is  that  the  person  who  is  trying  to 
pi-event  the  exercise  of  a  constitutional 
right  acts  with  force  or  threat  of  force, 
or  commits  some  acts  which  are  physi- 
cal, or  are  intrusions  upon  the  personal- 
ity of  the  complainant. 

Section  1  sets  out  the  necessary  mo- 
tive of  this  person  who  is  charged  with 
a  criminal  offense  in  having  attempted 
to  prevent  the  exercise  of  a  constitu- 
tional right.  That  language  is: 

Any  person  because  he  Is  or  ha«  been— 

That  is  to  say.  he  is  or  has  been  at- 
tempting to  exercise  his  constitutional 
rights — 

or  in  order  to  discourage  such  person  or  any 
other  person  or  any  class  of  persons  from 
exercising  a  constitutional  right. 

Think  of  what  we  are  doing  if  we  re- 
tain the  word  •discourage."  An  individual 
whose  acts  "discouraged"  a  person  from 
exercising  a  constitutional  right — a  sub- 
jective determination — could  then  be 
charged  under  the  criminal  sanctions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield  myself  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

My  first  argument  for  this  change  is 
that  I  do  not  know  of  any  "precedent  in 


criminal  law  which  would  establish  as  a 
crime,  or  element  of  a  crime,  the  dis- 
couragement of  another.  A  criminal  ac- 
tion requires  that  certain  acts  have  a 
definite  consequence,  both  being  ascer- 
tainable by  proof :  the  acts  of  the  person 
and  the  consequences  which  result. 

In  this  case,  the  first  element  is  pres- 
ent: that  a  person  who  is  charged,  with 
the  prevention  of  the  exercise  of  a  right. 
does  an  act.  But  a  second  element  is  not 
present;  that  is.  the  consequences  of 
such  acts  against  another  person.  The 
individual  making  the  complaint  could 
simply  .say  "I  was  discouraged  from  ex- 
ercising such  a  right." 

It  is  a  subjective  result,  depending 
upon  what  the  individual  states.  He  does 
not  say.  "I  did  not  exercise  the  right" 
and  "I  was  prevented  from  exercising 
the  right."  He  might  simply  say.  "I  was 
discouraged  from  exercising  the  right." 
We  know  that  in  criminal  law.  to  con- 
vict a  person,  he  must  be  proved  guilty 
beyond  reasonable  doubt.  Here,  we  would 
make  as  an  element  of  a  criminal  action 
the  subjective  attitude  of  a  person 
claiming  to  be  offended — that  he  is  dis- 
couraged from  undertaking  an  act. 

My  word  "prevent."  I  submit,  is 
proper,  because  if  persons  act  with  force 
or  threat  of  force  against  others  because 
they  are  seeking  to  exercise  constitutional 
rights.  It  is  evidently  only  because  they 
seek  to  prevent — I  repeat  prevent — such 
exercise  of  a  constitutional  right.  But  I 
would  argue  that  if  a  person  can  be  con- 
victed upon  the  proof  of  an  individual 
saying.  "Well.  I  was  discouraged  some- 
what: I  did  AOt  feel  I  should  go  ahead 
and  exer'  .^  ay  right."  then  the  lan- 
guage of  t.iu  bill  goes  too  far. 

There  Is  no  precedent  in  law  and  logic 
for  using  the  word  "discourage."  and  I 
hope  very  much  my  amendment  will  be 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  again  may  I  plead  for 
the  attention  of  the  Senate,  because  this 
is  not  a  simple  problem. 

First,  let  me  say  I  had  the  greatest 
sympathy  with  Senator  Cooper  when  I 
read  his  amendment.  On  investigation  it 
appears,  however,  that  it  will  not  accom- 
plish the  purposes  of  this  law.  if  we  pass 
it.  or  meet  the  situation  factually  in  the 
field.  If  you  prevent  A  from  doing  some- 
thing that  he  has  a  right  to  do.  that  is  a 
crime:  but  in  this  particular  field  if  you 
intimidate  or  use  force  on  B.  that  also 
can.  though  it  would  not  be  operative  in 
law.  discourage  or  change  the  disposition 
of  A  to  assert  his  rights. 

That  is  exactly  what  has  happened. 
Suppose  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  beats  another 
Negro,  or  kills  another  Negro,  in  order  to 
intimidate  the  whole  group,  that  way 
preventing  the  whole  group.  The  whole 
group  could  still  vote,  but  nonetheless 
they  are  effectively  inhibited. 

We  tried  to  find  a  satisfactory  word.  I 
think  "discourage"  is  a  word,  as  Senator 
Cooper  says,  that  in  a  criminal  statute 
is  a  little  too  ephemeral.  I  found  an- 
other word  in  "Blacks  Law  Dictionary." 
The  word  is  "deter." 
To  deter  is: 

To  discourage  or  stop  by  fear,  to  stop  or 
prevent  from  acting  or  proceeding  by  danger, 
difficulty,  or  other  consideration  which  dis- 


heartens or  countervails  the  motive  .for  the 
act. 

Citing  a  Georgia  case.  Incidentally. 
Very  interesting;  it  Is  a  southern  case. 
It  is  the  case,  if  anybody  wants  it.  of 
Haynesworth  v.  Hall  Construction  Co.. 
44  Georgia  Appeals. 

That  is  precisely  the  word  we  are  try- 
ing to  reach.  I  would  be  delighted  If 
Senator  Cooper  could  see  his  way  clear 
to  conform  with  what  is  our  problem. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Thirty  seconds  more. 

•Prevent"  will  not  do  it.  I  think  "dis- 
courage" is  too  ephemeral.  But  this  is  a 
word  of  art  which  is  exactly  right,  and 
which  is  exactly  in  point,  and  I  would 
hope  very  much.  Mr.  President,  that  Sen- 
ator Cooper,  than  whom  there  is  no  other 
Senator  I  admire  more,  and  anything  he 
says  I  listen  to  with  my  heart  as  well  as 
my  mind,  and  I  wish  he  would  be  per- 
suaded, because  I  think  this  is  right,  and 
I  think  I  want  to  do  exactly  what  he 
wants  to  do. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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MESSAGE   FROM   THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  a  bill  <H.R.  14940  >  to  amend 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act, 
as  amended,  in  order  to  extend  the  au- 
thorization for  appropriations,  in  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  iH.R.  14940"  to  amend  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act.  as 
amended,  in  order  to  extend  the  authori- 
zation for  appropriations,  was  read  twice 
by  its  title  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTERFERENCE  WITH  CIVIL 
RIGHTS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  2516  •  to  prescribe  pen- 
alties for  certain  acts  of  violence  or  in- 
timidation, and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  COOPER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Proxmire  in  the  chair).  The  Senator 
from  Kentucky  is  recognized. 


Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  4  minutes. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  is  recognized  for  4 

"^M?  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
say  again  that  although  the  amendmerit 
I  have  offered  may  appear  to  be  merely 
legalistic  or  technical,  it  is  not  so.  It  deals 
vfth  a  substantive  body  of  law^  If    he 
proper  language  is  not  substituted  in   he 
sections  of  the  bill.  I  believe  it  would 
violate  not  only  the  precedent  in  criminal 
law  but  it  would  also  impose  sanctions 
against  individuals  upon  vague  grounds. 
I  have  studied  this  It^nguage  very  care- 
fully over  the  last  several  days.  It  ap- 
pears to  me.  and  I  believe  I  have  some 
agreement  even  from  the  sponsors  of  the 
bill   If  the  language  is  not  changed,  it 
would  allow  a  criminal  complaint  against 
an  individual  because  of  a  complainant  s 
state  of  mind.  The  complainant  niight 
say    -I  was  discouraged  from  exercising 
constitutional  rights,"  of,   "I  was  afraid 
I  could  not  exercise  my  constitutional 
lights-  There  is  no  basis  in  law  and 
there  should  be  no  basis  in  law  to  con- 
vict a  man  because  another  says,  •'I  was 
discouraged."  *     „h 

Mr  President,  this  is  the  point  and 
it  is  one  with  which  I  believe  the  spon- 
sors of  the  bill  should  agree. 

Furthermore,    constitutionally,    words 
alone  are  not  a  ground  for  criniinal  ac- 
tion unless  there  is  some  immediate  ef- 
fect or  consequence,  such  as  words  whicn 
provoke  a  breach  of  the  peace.  People  m 
this  country  speaking  against  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  urging  rev- 
olution, insurrection,  and  disobedience  to 
law— words  that  we  deplore.  I  deplore 
words  that  are  dangerous.  But  words  are 
not  punishable  unless  they  result  m  crun- 
inal  action  or  a  present  danger.  Carmi- 
chael  and  others  utter  threats  against 
the  United  States.  They  are  shameful 
and  dangerous.  Yet  under  the  Constitu- 
tion they  are  protected  unless  there  is  a 
clear  and  present  danger  that  the  acts 
they  recommend  might  occur. 

But  -under  this  bill  if  a  person  by  words 
discouraged  another  from  votmg  or 
exercising  other  constitutional  rights,  the 
person  who  uttered  the  words  might  be 
charged  with  a  crime.  I  do  not  be  leve 
that  this  is  right,  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  there  is  any  basis  in  law  or  justice 

There  has  been  suggested  the  word 
"deter  "  The  word  carries  the  same  de- 
fect as  "discourage,"  simply  that  one 
claiming  to  be  offended  might  say— sub- 
jectively—"I  was  deterred.  I  did  not  ex- 
ercise my  right  because  something  was 
said  which  deterred  me  from  doing  so. 

I  shall  offer  another  word  in  substitu- 
tion, a  word  which  has  a  firm  grounding 

inlaw. „^    _ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator s  4  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  is  recognized  for  3 
additional  minutes.  ,    v,  n 

Mr  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
ask  that  the  word  'discouraged"  be  de- 
leted and  that  there  be  sustituted  in  its 
place  the  word  "intimidate."  The  word 


••intimidate"  Is  a  legal  word  of  art  and 
it  has  been  accepted  m  law.  I  sha  1  give 
the  definition  of  the  word  ••intimidate 
from  Black's  Law  Dictionary.  It  states, 
•unlawful  coercion,  duress,  being  in 
fear  "  A  number  of  cases  can  be  cited 
which  show  the  word  •intimidation  as 
having  legal  effect  and  consequences. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  many 
States  have  statutes  using  intimidate  in 
the  sense  of  the  bill  before  us— such  as 
the  intimidation  of  voters. 

I  offer  the  word  "Intimidate  instead 
of 'discourage." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  ask  permission   to   modify   his 

amendments?  r   „..b- 

Mr    COOPER.   Mr.    President.   I   ask 

permission  to  modify  my  amendments 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  that  one 
is  satisfactory  to  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan I  Mr.  Hart!  and  to  me,  and  at  tms 
point  we  would  ask  that  the  Senator  take 
care  of  his  other  parts. 

Mr  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
several  sections  of  the  bUl  which  have 
the  same  defect.  I  have  called  up  amend- 
ment No.  556.  which  is  the  pending  busi- 
ness. I  would  ask  unanimous  consent  also 
to  call  up  my  amendment  No.  595. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  request  unanimous  consent  to 
make  modification  of  this  amendn.ent? 

Mr  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous     consent     to     modify     my 

'The'?RESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  modification  will  be  made. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  amend- 
ment No.  556. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  are  we 
voting  on  all  of  them  now  or  just  one 

^"Th?PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  vote  on  all  amendments? 
Mr  COOPER.  All  that  I  have  offered. 
Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  the  pagination?  I  know  two  now: 
Page  2.  line  21;  and  page  5,  line  5. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Miller  amendments 
also  have  the  word. 

Mr  JAVITS.  And  page  27.  line  1. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendments 
.Nos.  556  and  595)  of  the  Senator  froin 
Kentucky  IMr.  Cooper  1.  as  modified,  en 
bloc.  I  Putting  the  question! 

The  amendments  <Nos.  556  and  595) 
of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
COOPER  1.  as  modified,  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll.  ,    , 

The    assistant    legislative    clerk    pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
TTie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

PRIVILEGE    OF    THE    FLOOR 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
J  Terry  Emerson,  who  is  with  the  legis- 
lative counsel  of  the  Senate,  be  permitted 
the  privilege  of  the  floor. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quoi-um 

?he  PrIsIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

""4hl"aSlstant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
"^M^^.^^^DrwSvirginia.Mr.Pres. 
ident  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
nbiection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  BYKD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent '  what  is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
oending  business  is  the  amendment  ot 
Se  Senator  from  Illinois  number  5o4.  as 

^'^^'bYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Under  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  of  yester- 
day, what  is  to  be  the  Pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement,  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  can  be  recog- 
nized to  call  up  his  amendment 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  understand  the  distinguished  sen- 
foi  senator  from  Kentucky  '  Mr  CooperI 
has  an  amendment  which  he  would  like 
to  have  considered  at  this  POint  J  af 
unanimous  consent  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  unanimous-consent  order  of  yes- 
terday the  Senator  from  Kentucky  IMi. 
COOPER]  may  be  recognized  to  bring  uP 
an  amendment,  after  which  I  ^a^  ^e 
recognized  to  bring  up  my  amendment^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 

"''m? 'miller.  Mr.  President,  resci-ving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  if  I  may  see 
the  amendment. 

Mr    COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonim. 
Se  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll.  ..  „  o4 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr- Prf»- 
dent.  I  ask  unanimous  cor.sent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Piesi- 
dent,  I  repeat  my  unanimous-consent  re- 

"^"^The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?   Without  objection,  it  is  so 

ordered 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  is  recog- 
nized. ^  ^„, 

AMENDMENT  NO.  567 

Mr    COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

"¥he  PRESmmG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator   from   Kentucky   yields  himself  4 

"^M^'COOPER.  Mr.  President  "ay 
amendment  has  been  agreed  to  by  the 
m^nag^rs  of  the  bill,  but  for  the  purpose 

°'Thf  PREsSSTg  officer.  Will  the 
Senator  identify  his  amendment  so  the 
clerk  can  state  it? 

Mr  COOPER.  Amendment  No.  567^1 
call  it  up  and  ask  that  it  be  made  the 
pending  business. 
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The     PRE8IDINO     OFFICER.     The 

amendment  will  be  read  by  the  clerk. 

The  assistant  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment (No.  567) .  as  follows: 

On  p«g«  4,  Una  14.  after  "gueats"  liuert  a 
comma  and  the  following:  "other  than  an 
eatablUhment  located  within  a  building 
which  contains  not  more  than  five  rooma  for 
rent  or  hire  and  which  Is  actually  occupied 
by  the  proprietor  of  such  eatabllahmenta  aa 
hla  realdence,". 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  modify  my  amend- 
ment as  follows 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICE31.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  modification. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  modification  be  read. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
modification,  as  follows: 

On  page  5  line  22.  after  the  period  Insert 
a  new  sentence  as  follows:  "Nothing  In 
subparagraph  (2)  (F)  or  (3)  (A)  of  thU  sub- 
section shall  apply  to  the  proprietor  of  any 
establishment  which  provides  lodging  to 
transient  guests,  or  to  any  employee  acting 
on  behalf  of  such  proprietor,  with  respect  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  goods,  services,  fadll- 
tlea.  privileges,  advantages,  or  accommoda- 
tlona  of  ,such  establishment  If  such  estab- 
lishment' Is  located  within  a  building  which 
contains  not  more  than  Ave  rooms  for  rent 
or  hire  and  which  Is  actually  occupied  by  the 
proprietor  as  his  residence." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  modification?  Without 
objection,  the  modification  is  made. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

First,  let  me  say  that  the  amendment 
which  I  have  offered  has  nothing  to  do 
with  title  n  of  the  bill  oefore  us  which 
deals  with  "Fair  Housing."  The  amend- 
ment which  I  have  offered  deals  with 
public  accommodations. 

The  amendment  which  I  have  offered 
does  not  create  any  new  exemption  in  the 
present  law  regarding  public  accommo- 
dations. The  Senate  will  remember  that 
Congress  wrote  into  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  an  exemption  which  was  called 
the  •Mrs.  Murphy"  exemption.  The  first 
time  I  ever  heard  of  the  expression  was 
when  my  seat  mate,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken  1, 
spoke  of  those  who  should  be  allowed  to 
operate  their  small  roominghouses  with- 
out interference  and  termed  them  "Mrs. 
Murphy"  enterprises.  Thus  the  exemp- 
tion was  V.  ritten  into  the  law  by  Congress. 
It  is  the  law  today.  My  amendment  would 
define  in  this  bill  the  rights  protected  in 
connection  with  the  portion  of  existing 
law  known  as  the  "Mrs,  Murphy  amend- 
ment." 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  so  that  the  speaker  may  be 
heard? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  1964-  Civil  Rights 
Act  does  not  give  a  right  to  any  Individual 
to  obtain  lodging  in  a  "Mrs.  Murphy" 
type  boardinghouse  of  five  rooms  or  less, 
for  such  category  of  boardinghouses  are 
exempt  under  the  provisions  of  title  II, 
section  201(b)(1)  which  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 


than  five  TOom$  for  rent  or  hire  and  which 
ta  actually  occupied  by  the  proprietor  of  svch 
ettabliahment  aa  hi»  residence. 


Any  Inn.  hotel,  motel  or  other  establish- 
ment which  provides  lodging  to  transient 
guests,  other  than  an  establvthm^t  located 
within  a  building  which  contains  no  more 


Second,  there  Is  no  corresponding 
exemption  in  the  pending  Dirksen  sub- 
stitute covering  boardinghouses  of  five 
rooms  or  less. 

Third,  therefore,  the  Dirksen  sub- 
stitute subjects  a  proprietor  of  a  "Mrs. 
Murphy"  type  boardinghouse  to  crim- 
inal liabilities  if  the  proprietor  takes 
steps  to  remove  a  prospective  tenant  who 
will  not  leave  when  sh©  demands  it  even 
though  the  prospective  tenant  has  no 
Federal  rights  to  lodging  in  her  boarding- 
house. 

Under  sections  245tb)(2)(P)  and  245 
(b)(3)(A).  of  the  Dirksen  substitute,  a 
present  or  prospective  tenant  is  pro- 
tected against  interference  because  of 
race  or  color  in  his  right  to  enjoy  accom- 
modations in  all  types  of  boarding- 
houses. including  boardinghouses  of  five 
rooms  or  less.  The  tenant's  protection 
extends  to  interference  by  the  proprietor 
as  well  as  by  outside  third  parlies.  Under 
245(b)(3)(A).  not  only  the  tenant  or 
prospective  tenant  but  also  civil  rights 
workers  aiding  a  tenant  are  protected 
against  Interference  by  the  proprietor  or 
outside  third  parties. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  would 
make  the  following  changes: 

First.  A  present  or  prospective  tenant 
of  a  boardinghouse  remains  protected 
against  interference  because  of  race  or 
color  by  the  proprietor  or  by  outside 
third  parties,  except  that  where  a  board- 
inghouse contains  but  five  rooms  or  less 
the  proprietor  would  be  exempted  from 
section  245(b)(2)(F). 

Second.  This  exemption  for  a  propri- 
etor of  a  boardinghouse  of  five  rooms  or 
less  would  also  be  incorporated  in  para- 
graph 245(b)(3)(A).  Under  this  provi- 
sion civil  rights  workers  who  may  be  aid- 
ing a  tenant  or  prospective  tenant  obtain 
lodging  in  a  boardinghouse  continue  to 
be  protected  against  interference  by  the 
proprietor  or  by  outside  third  parties  but 
where  the  boardinghouse  contains  but 
five  rooms  or  less  the  proprietor  would  be 
granted  an  exemption. 

Third.  My  amendment  would  make  no 
change  in  section  245(b)(3)(C)  which 
will  continue  to  apply  to  protect  a  pro- 
prietor from  interference  by  outside 
third  parties  with  the  proprietor's  desire 
to  provide  lodging  to  minority  groups, 
notwithstanding  that  the  number  of 
rooms  of  the  boardinghouse  may  be  less 
than  five. 

As  I  say.  my  modified  amendment  does 
not  create  any  new  exemption,  but  sim- 
ply makes  clear  the  protections  which 
would  apply  In  any  event,  under  "Mrs. 
Murphy"  provisions. 

Mr.    HART.    Mr.    President,   will    the 
Senator  yield,  on  my  time? 
Mr,  COOPER  I  yield. 
Mr.  HART.  All  of  us  sense  the  problem 
to  which  the  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
by  his  amendment,  seeks  to  respond.  I 
understand    that    he    has    given    some 
thought  to  the  possibility  that  the  phrase 
"the    proprietor   of    any    establishment 
which  provides  lodging,"  which  is   in- 
cluded In  his  amendment,  might  better 
read  "the  proprietor  of  any  establish- 
ment covered  under  this  section  solely 
because  it  provides  lodging." 
Mr.  COOPER.  The  language  which  I 


have  used  is  the  language  of  the  "Mrs. 
Murphy"  exemption  in  existing  law.  Why 
is  that  not  sufficient? 
"  Mr,  HART,  Only  for  the  reason  that 
there  is  a  possibility  that  a  different 
type  of  facility,  let  us  say  a  restaurant, 
which  is  covered  under  the  earlier  act. 
might  also  make  available  several  rooms 
for  transients,  and  the  amendment,  un- 
less it  is  clarified  as  I  suggested  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  might  want  to  clar- 
ify it,  might  thus  be  construed  to  ex- 
empt that  restaurant.  In  other  words  a 
facility  otherwise  covered  by  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bin  might  seek  to  evade 
coverage  by  placing  itself  in  addition  un- 
der the  language  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
we  would  run  into  difficulty  if  we  should 
change  the  language.  I  understand  what 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  is  trying  to 
do.  But  the  "Mrs.  Murphy"  amendment 
was  adopted  in  1964,  and  was  interpreted 
at  that  time.  It  was  made  clear  that  it 
could  not  evade  its  purpose.  I  believe 
the  interpretation  In  that  act  would  be 
sufficient  to  take  care  of  any  case  where 
someone  wrongfully  and  unlawfully 
tried  to  evade  the  law  and  its  purpose. 
I  think  if  we  change  the  existing  lan- 
guage, we  may  create  more  problems:  but 
as  a  part  of  the  Interpretation  of  this 
amendment.  I  will  agree  that  the  ex- 
ample the  Senator  has  given  would  be 
a  valid  one. 

Mr.  HART.  On  that  basis,  perhaps  we 
have  gone  as  far  as  we  should  push. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
(No.  567)  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, as  modified. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quonun.  ^^      ,    , 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The    assistant   legislative    clerk    pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quonrni  call  be  rescinded. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Grueninc  in  the  chair) .  Without  objec- 
tion. It  is  so  ordered. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  biU  <S.  2419)  to  amend  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936.  with  respect 
to  the  development  of  cargo  container 
vessels,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  It 
was  signed  by  the  Vice  President. 

The  message  communicated  to  the 
Senate  the  intelligence  of  the  death  of 
Hon  Joseph  W.  Martin.  Jr..  former 
Member  of  the  House  for  21  consecutive 
terms,  and  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  80th  and  83d  Con- 
gresses, and  transmitted  the  resolutions 
of  the  House  thereon. 


VIETNAM   MISSION— A  RETURN  TO 
FIRST  PRINCIPLES 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
editorial  entitled  "Vietnam  Mission:  A 


Return  to  First  Principles,"  published  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  yesterday,  be 
Drinted  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


VXTTNAIC    mission:     a    RETtWN    TO    FiBST 

Principles 
It  is  hard  to  argue  against  the  need  for 
i^ddltlonal  American  troops  In  Vletn^to  re- 
ealn  the  initiative  lost  in  recent  weeks.  If 
f,^f^ce.  already  on  hand  are  endangered 
bv  being  spread  too  thin,  they  must  be  reln- 
Lced  But  the  dispatch  of  more  troops  by 
^If  will  not  answer  the  critical  questions: 
^HuU  will  we  do  with  the  Initiative  when 
we  regain  It,  and  what  Is  to  stop  the  enemy 
from  trying  to  gain  It  back? 

Is  there  not  some  upper  limit  to  the  ei- 
fecUveness  of  these  reflexive  responses,  be- 
vond  whl^  the  rUk  of  wider  war  outweighs 
any  conceivable  gain  In  the  security  and  sta- 
bility of  South  Vlfetnam?  „„„„• 
wnich  is  more  likely  to  persuade  Hanoi 
to  negotiate  or  simply  back  away— ever-ln- 
Tewlfg  application^  of  American  firepower 
.nTmanpower,  or  a  sustained  and  restrained 
dem^stratlon    of    American   staying-power 
anT  o7  steadUy  Increasing  South  Vietnamese 
caja^lty    to    find    thalr    own    salvation    by 

^'^^TJre  valid  questions  before  the  Tet 
offensive.  They  are  all  the  "^^/^  ^*»*^ '^^^ 
For   the   critical    new   element   In   the   war 
fs  not  necessarily  to  be  found  ^  «je  tide 
of  battle.  History  records  that  it  can  turn 
aftaln— and  again.  The  new  element  Is  the 
nffr  certainty  that  a  burden  and  a  sacriflce 
which  have  been  borne  narrowly  by  prof^- 
rional  soldiers  and  draftees  and  that  rela- 
tively small  segment  of  the  American  pub- 
ic  dlreTt^y    to^hed    by   casualties   Is   now 
!Lnt  to  be  spread  more  widely   over  the 
^ulace   as  a  whole.   We  are  reaching  the 
e^d  of   those  readily   available  resources  In 
manpower  and  money  which  have  permitted 
us  ?o^ro  long  to  engage  In  a  war  larger  than 
Korea  without  seriously  disrupting  the  life 
of  the  average  citizen.  Proposals  fcsr  higher 
^XM  econoi^c  controls,  reserve  callups,  and 
^ee^r^^ft  calls  must  almost  surely  accom- 
pany any  substantial  increase  In  our  flght- 

""Ift'hfre  are  going  to  be  new  doubts  and 
a  broISeTmoreTntelse  debate.  And  l^ca^e 
dissent  Is  the  natural  enemy  of  a  strategy 
^?^"S  ri^ts  so  heavuy  on  the  aPPearan^«^°^ 
resolve  It  is  all  the  more  urgent  that  these 
d^ierkuons  be  purposeful;  thatthe  ^u^^ 
boundaries  of  our  realistic  options  be  fully 
reccSlzed;  that,  at  long  l«t.  there  be 
an  \Inderstandtng  of  the  restraints  and  in- 
hibitions in  a  limited  war  for  ''""It^d  ends. 

It  may  even  be  necessary  to  beg  n  by 
acknowledging  mlscalculatlon-or  /aimre- 
in  the  strategy  that  has  earned  us  Irom  the 
Tonkin  resolution  of  1964.  to  the  "r^t  tenta- 
tive landing  of  combat  troops  I'?  ea.ly  1965 
and  the  beginning  of  the  bomb  ng  of  the 
North,  and  on  to  the  present  Involvement  of 
more  than  500.000  United  States  combat 
uSs  in  a  struggle  with  no  clearly  visible 
end-result  In  sight. 

At  the  outset,  there  was  a  reason  for  pro- 
iectlng  an  open-endedness  to  our  effort.  We 
were  embarking  on  a  campaign  of  "Braduated 
resDonse"  to  enemy  Initiatives.  By  carefully 
S^lng  each  increment,  while  eavlng 
o%  our  readiness  to  widen  the  war  If  need 
brthe  Idea  was  to  persuade  the  North  Viet- 
namese to  back  down,  or  at  least  back  oflT 
without  provoking  a  confrontation  with  the 
Russians  or  the  Chinese.  In  the  early  stages 
w^n  we  had  more  scope  for  enlarging  our 
Effort  in  relative  safety,  there  was  more  rea- 
son to  hope  that  this  steady  Intensification 

"'T^h^l^r^Iome'wTotow  say  that  just  one 
more  ncr'ease  In  our  application  of  military 
pressure  will  do  the  trick.  Perhaps  It  wlU.  But 


we  should  be  prepared,  by  past  experience, 
for  the  Doeslblllty— indeed  the  probabUlty- 
that^t%JSS^  And  we  must  frankly  recognize 
that  ^  It  doesn-t,  there  Is  nothing  In  our 
Cerent  strategy  that  would  logically  argue 
aSlnst  yet  another  expansion  of  our  effort, 
and  another,  and  another. 

This  prospect  Is  surely  grim  enough  to  en- 
coumge'^a  r^evaluatlon  of  our  Vietnam  mis- 
sion, and  a  return  to  first  principles 

The  first  principles  were  easier  to  state  in 
Au^stT964  when  Senator  Thurmond  asked 
^«Ury  Rusk,  at  hearings  on  the  Tonk  n 
^soSn  Whether  "we  have  a  policy  W  win 
Sfe  Vietnam  war  so  we  can  get  our  of  there, 
or  are  we  going  to  stay  In  there  Indefinitely? 
Mr.  Rusk  replied: 

"I  think  a  highly  relevant  factor  here  Is 
that  there  are  a  bUUon  and  a  half  PeoPje  ^^ 
Asia  half  of  them  In  the  Communist  world 
^d  haU  of  them  In  the  Free  World.  I  don  t 
see  how  we  are  going  to  get  a  lo'^f-^^^^^e  solu- 
tion to  this  problem  on  the  basis  of  our  try- 
ing to  goln  there.  Into  this  vast  mass  of  peo- 
Dle  and  try  to  do  a  job  as  Americans  In  lieu 
C  Mlans  I  think  that  It  Is  Important  for  us 
?o  try  to  assist  those  Asians  who  are  deter- 
mined to  Te  free  and  Independent  to  put 
themselves  In  a  position  to  be  «cure. 

Harking  back  to  other  strictly  Unilted 
A^erlcan^fforts  of  the  same  sort,  such  as 
in   Greece,  Mr.   Rusk  added: 

"These  and  other  problems  have  all  been 
troublesome  and  difficult  and  hard  to  man- 
age but  the  end  result  It  seems  to  me  ought 
to  be  a  stable  situation  ^.Ith  free  and  Inde- 
indent  nations  capable  of  maintain  ng  their 
own  security  rather  than  to  try  tc  bring 
everything  to  a  great  cataclysm  because,  on 
tha7b^rs'there  lln't  much  to  settle  any  more 
in  terms  of  organized  societies  maintaining 

own   independence.   But   there   lo  little  evi 
dLce  m  the  second  readings  now  being  given 
to  the  ravages  of  the  Tet  offensive,  that  the 
^uth  Vietnamese  are  close,  or  even  getting 
cTc^r   to  the  day  when  they  can  "P«t  them- 
^?^s   in   a   position  to  be  secure."   Indeed 
S   U   more   reason  than  ever  to  wonder 
whether  an  Increasingly  more  massive  Amer- 
Sn  military  effort  does  not  f^P  tlj«  ^^^  ° 
the  south  Vietnamese  to  perform  that  part 
Of  the  ••pacification"  effort  which  President 
Johnson  and  President  Kennedy  have  both 
agreed  ••only  they  can  do  for  themselves. 

If  an  overbearing  American  presence  does 
not  necess^Uy  encourage  the  self-determlna^ 
tlon  that  is  at  the  core  of  our  hopes  for  South 
Vietnam,    a    towering    preoccupation    with 
Vietnam,  already  absorbing  ^o  much  of  our 
resources,    does    not    necessarily    encourage 
confidence  In  the  American  commitment  to 
promote    self-determination   as    a    unlversa^ 
principle.  We  could  keep  our  pledge  to  South 
vVrtnwn   and    in   the   process   consume   our 
capacity  or  wear  thin  our  will  to  make  our 
p^E  meaningful  elsewhere  In  the  worlct 
This  is  the  heart  of  our  dilemma  and  rarely 
vias  It  been  more  concisely  stated  In  the  re 
ce^t  study  by  a  group  of  U  Asian  scholars 
including  some  of  the  Administration's  most 
SmSthlt^  supporters.  Few  analyses  have 
t«en  more  fervent  in  support  of  our  Asian 
^eanrour  Vietnam  mission.  But  few  have 
sSed  more  eloquently  the  need  for    flexibil- 
ity" and  acceptance  of  •■complexity,    for  t^e 
concept  of   ••partial   commitment"   and  the 
avoidance  of  extremes. 

"Nothing  would  do  more  to  strengthen 
American  support  for  our  basic  Position^ 
the  report  declared,  "than  to  show  a  capacity 
for  i^vation  of  a  de-escalatory  nature,  m- 
d°Lt.lng  that  there  Is  no  inevitable  progres- 
sion upwards  in  t^e  "Cope  of  the  conflict 
such  a^steo  or  steos  need  not-indeed  shou  d 
not-be  massive.  Moreover  they  should   be 


experimental    In    character,    subject    them- 
selves to  alteration  if  necessary. 

"At  stake   however.  Is  a  principle  essentl^ 
to  the  survwal  of  the  policies  of  Umltatlonr 
There  is  eolng  to  be  debate,  a  people  sud- 
demy^onf rented  with  a  spreading  war  bur- 
den Vll  want  to  know  why  and  to  what  end. 
TherT  win  inevitably  be  Increased  pressure 
?ro^  t^  extremes-to  get  out.  or  to  get  on 
M  it  by  any  means.  More  than  ever  there 
U   now   a   need   for  sober   consideration   of 
alternatives:  of  military  redeployment  away 
f^rthe  frontiers   to   force   the  enemy   to 
move  further  from  Its  safe  havens  and  sup- 
mv  sources;  of  a  more  passive  role  for  Ameri- 
can forces  and   a  more  active  one  for  the 
^uth  Vietnamese:   of  greater  emphasis  on 
deification  among  the  people,  less  on  search- 
and-destroy  and  body  counts;  of  a  return,  in 

^^^•u^e°we"a^^cSllled  to  deal  now  with 
the^crisls  at  hand,  we  need  at  the  same  time 
to  clarify  our  concepts  of  this  country's  mls- 
Mon  and  settle  on  methods  consistent  with 
reaUstlc   and   conservative   estimates   of   our 
capabilities   and   with  careful   count  of   the 
risks  we  are   prepared   to  run.  There    s  no 
doubt  a  strong  impulse  to  seek  a  quick  de 
clslon  bv  expanding  firepower  and  Increasing 
manpower-   but  It  may  be  more  effective  to 
TemSate  our  staying  P°wer  -d  our  st^-^- 
ine  DOwer   The  knowledge  that  this  country 
s  wming  to  carry  on  a  sustained  effort  and 
wage    a    prolonged    although    Umltod    war 
mtfht  constitute  a  greater  enemy  fte^ent 
krid  a  larger  inducement  to  accept  a  negoti- 
ated or  de  facto  settlement. 


MARTIN  LUTHER  KING'S  NEW 
MOVE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr- Pff  " 
ident  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
Smn  entitled  "King's  New  Move  and 
Rights  Today."  written  by  Marquis 
cSSS;  anS  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  yesterday,  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Record.  „wi^iP 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wi  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

KING'S    New    Move    and    Rights   Todat 

(By  Marquis  Chllds) 
At  the  moment  when  a  concerted  civil 
rights  mo  ™ment  could  bring  effective  pres^ 
Ture  for  some  of  the  gonls  set  by  the  riots 
commliion.  the  leaders  are  riding  off  in  all 
dir^a  ^ns.  The  promise  to  shut  down  the 
caoital  with  ••civil  disobedience"  hy  Martin 
LuC  King  Jr.  and  his  crusade  of  the  poor 
has  further  splintered  civil  rights  forces. 

hv  Klne's  far-out  backers.  Since  then  Bayard 
RuGUn  /rTo.e  associate,  l^as  pulled  away. 
""".^  the  dissenters  see  U,  King  Is  abandon. 
Ine  the  political  process.  Out  of  his  owu 
titration  and  personal  ^ailt^re  he  Is  about 
to  engage  in  an  adventure  outside  the  law 
fhatcln  only  stiffen  the  opposition  In  Con- 

-^-nl^S^SrS^rure^l^- 

-^nnri\s-runVc-n^^-^^^^^^^^ 
?rd^n^thatruSh^  ^^s^^  s^ 

lion  «  devastating  comment  on  the  report; 
of  the  rlots^ommllslon  which  rated  an  opea 
hou^ng  statutes  as  essential  to  meaningful 

''^^rSse  must  Uke  up  the  bill  the  Sen- 
ates expected  to  pass  and  the  opposition 
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to  open  housing  there  U  sUffer.  The  KJng 
eruption  coinciding  with  House  considera- 
tion could  solidify  the  opponenu  and  kill 
the  whole  effort. 

Quite  apart  from  the  political  effect,  the 
hazards  of  King's  crusade  are  great.  He  In- 
tends to  set  up  a  tent  city  in  which  several 
thousand  demonstrators,  from  all  over  the 
country,  will  live  during  the  weeks  that  he 
means  to  show  the  power  of  the  Negro  poor 
and  thereby  compel  swift  action  by  Congress 
The  proposed  site  of  the  tent  city  is  the 
Mall  extending  from  the  Lincoln  Memorial 
to  the  Capitol  This  would  accommodate  at 
least  3000  demonstrators  who  would  then  be 
free  to  fan  out  Into  the  city.  If  King  goes 
through  with  what  he  has  threatened  they 
would  close  down  main  thoroughfares.  Na- 
tional Airport,  the  Capitol  Plaza  and  other 
focal  points. 

But  neither  the  Administration  nor  the 
new  city  government  can  permit  this.  Elab- 
orate preparations  are  well  along  to  Insure 
.tgalnst  serious  disruption  to  the  city's  life. 
Police  will  be  backed  by  Army  regulars 
trained  In  riot  control  and  theoretically 
cap.ible  of  restraining  demonstrations  that 
get  out  of  hand  without  violence. 

An  ominous  p.\rallel  suggests  what  politi- 
cal dynamite  Is  inherent  in  Kings  crusade. 
In  1M2.  ui»employed  veterans  marched  on 
WasWngtoiv  to  demand  that  Congress  act 
immediately  on  a  bonus.  In  improvised 
shacks  they  camped  on  the  Anacostla  flats 
and  promised  to  st.\y  put  until  they  got  a 
bonus  bill  President  Herbert  Hoover  ordered 
troops  under  Gen.  Douglas  liCacArthur,  chief 
of  staff  of  the  Army,  to  disperse  them.  The 
bonus  marchers  fled  before  helmeted  soldiers 
using  tear  gas. 

Obviously  President  Johnson  cannot  use 
that  tactic  But  neither  can  he  allow  the 
demonstrators  to  camp  on  the  Mall  In  the 
heart  of  the  city  If  they  are  dispersed  with- 
out a  place  to  pitch  their  tents  the  Govern- 
ment will  have  to  pay  their  fares  back  where 
they  came  from 

Thanks  to  King,  the  dvU  rights  drive  is 
tangled  with  the  movement  against  the  Viet- 
nam war.  That  helps  to  explain  the  opposi- 
tion of  Rauh  and  other  one-time  allies. 
Rauh  Is  working  Intensely  for  Sen.  Eugene 
McCarthys  Independent  candidacy  In  the 
conviction  that  within  the  political  process 
this  is  a  way  to  express  opposition  to  the 
Johnson  policy  on  the  war. 

Civil  dlsobetUence  can  only  hurt  Mc- 
Carthy's campaign  and  play  the  game  of 
Administration  strategists  who  lump  the  op- 
position with  the  bearded  and  the  beatniks, 
the  draft  burners  and  the  revolutionaries 
outside  all  l.^w  and  order  It  will  tend  to  dis- 
credit the  thousands  of  young  people  devot- 
ing every  spare  moment  to  the  organized 
effort  for  McCarthy 

It  seems  a  long  time  ago  that  those  200.000 
marchers  moved  with  such  evident  good 
nature,  hope  and  cheer,  on  August  28.  1963. 
down  that  same  Mall.  They  heard  King's 
eloquent  call  for  unity  In  the  movement  for 
equal  rights  That  may  have  been  the  pin- 
nacle In  a  career  that  has  been  ever  since 
In  a  descending  arc. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  •  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  '  Mr.  Sym- 
ington in  the  chair  • .  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 


nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries.   

EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  messages  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees.- 

( For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings. » 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  sugge.st  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTERFERENCE  WITH  CIVIL  RIGHTS 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  '  H.R.  2516)  to  prescribe  penal- 
ties for  certain  acts  of  violence  or  in- 
timidation and   for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    S7« 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent  of   the   United   States   submitting 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  call  up  my  amendment 
No.  579  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  fur- 
ther reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  -so  ordered:  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Byrd 
of  West  Virginia,  is  as  follows: 

On  page  8.  lines  4  and  5,  strike  out  "sub- 
section  (b)    and". 

On  page  9.  line  7.  strike  out  "subsection 
(b>"  and  subetltute    -section  207". 

On  page  9.  beginning  with  line  8.  strike 
out  all  through  line  2.  on  page  11. 

On  page  11.  line  5.  sttlke  out  'sections 
203(b)   and",  and  sulwtltute  "section". 

On  page  13.  line  11.  strike  out  the  section 
heading  'exemption  "  and  substitute  "exemp- 
tions" 

On  page  13.  line  12,  after  "S«c.  207".  Insert  ■ 

"(a)". 

On  page  13.  between  lines  20  and  21.  In- 
sert the  following: 

"(b)(1)  None  of  the  prohibitions  con- 
tained m  this  title  shall  apply  to  (A)  any 
Individual  who  Is  not  engaged  In  the  trade  or 
business  of  selling  or  renting  dwellings;  or 
iB)  any  real  estate  broker,  agent,  salesman, 
or  other  person  while  he  Is  acting  In  ac- 
cordance with  Instructions  by  any  Individual 
referred  to  in  clause  (A)  with  respect  to  the 
sale  or  renui  of  a  dwelling  owned  or  rented 
by  such  individual. 

•■(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection  an 
individual  shall  be  considered  to  be  engaged 
in  the  trade  or  business  of  selling  or  renting 
dwellings  only  If  the  income  from  such 
selling  or  renting  constitutes  the  principal 
source  of  the  livelihood  of  such  Individual. 

"(3)  Nothing  In  this  title  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  the  sale  or  rental  of  any  rooms 
or  units  in  a  dwelling  owned  or  rented  by 
any  individual  which  contains  living  quar- 


ters occupied  or  Intended  to  be  occupied 
by  no  more  than  four  families  living  Inde- 
pendently of  each  other.  If  such  Individual 
actually  occupies  one  of  such  living  quar- 
ters as  his  residence." 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  with- 
hold that  for  a  moment  and  yield  to 

me? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Would  the  Senator 
tell  me  whether  his  amendment  refers 
to  three  houses  or  two  houses? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  My 
amendment  refers  to  three. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Senator  consider  the  possi- 
bility of  having  it  refer  to  two  houses? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Not  at 
this  point. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 

of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  suggest  to  the  attaches  that  they 
ask  Senators  on  their  sides  to  come  to  the 
floor  and  listen  to  the  debate,  so  that  we 
may  get  on  with  the  business  of  the  Sen- 
ate At  this  rate,  not  only  will  we  not  be 
able  to  get  out  by  August  2;  we  will  not 
get  out  until  Christmas. 


SALARIES   FOR  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA  TEACHERS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes. 

I  want  to  take  these  2  minutes  to  ex- 
press myself  once  again,  as  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Education, 
and  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Health.  Education,  Welfare,  and 
Safety  of  the  Senate  District  Commit- 
tee, which  has  jurisdiction  over  schools, 
that  I  have  met  on  two  occasions  today 
with  separate  delegations  of  school- 
teachers from  Washington.  DC.  who  are 
here  at  the  Capitol  having  taken  a  day's 
vacation  from  the  classroom. 

I  explained  to  them,  although  they 
were  already  aware  of  the  views  I  ex- 
pressed yesterday,  that  I  hoped  they 
would  not  stay  away  from  school  today. 
I  pointed  out  to  them  that  I  recognized 
in  my  speech  yesterday  that  they  ap- 
parently have  the  right  to  do  it;  and 
they  have  exercised  that  right. 

I  also  pointed  out  to  them  that  Sena- 
tor Sponcs  Fiscal  Affairs  Subcommittee 
of  which  I  am  a  member,  has  been  willing 
to  consider  the  Morse  teacher's  pay  bill 
in  a  markup  session  since  February  14. 
but  it  has  not  been  able  to  get  a  report 
from  Mayor  Walter  Washington  on  the 
House  passed  police  and  firemen's  salary 


bill  which  is  essential  before  we  can  mark 
UP  the  teachers'  salary  bilL  We  were  as- 
sured that  the  report  would  be  filed  with 
our  committee  either  yesterday  or  today^ 
It  was  filed  yesterday,  and  I  explained  to 
them  that  Senator  Spono  had  already  set 
March  14  for  our  executive  markup  ses- 
sion on  the  bills  and.  in  my  judgment,  it 
would  be  speedily  reported  at  that  meet- 

*"The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired.  ^^„,„„„,  o 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  ask  for  an  additional  2 
minutes,  on  my  own  time. 

I  explained   to  the   teachers— and  i 
want  to  make  it  clear  to  the  Senate— that 
it  is  very  important  that  the  teachers 
pay  bill  not  be  separated  from  the  pay 
bin  for  the  policemen  and  firemen   We 
know    from  past  experience,  that  if  we 
Lparate  the  pay  bills  and  proceed  to  act 
on  the  poUcemen's  and  firemen  s  pay  bill 
ni'st   we  place  the  teachers  at  a  disad- 
vantage, unfortunately,  as  far  as  obtain- 
ing needed  pay  incneases  for  teachers   s 
concerned.  Let  there  be  no  mistake  about 
it   I  am  for  adequate  pay  increases  foi 
the  firemen  and  policemen.  My  subcom- 
mittee   has    jurisdiction    over    publ  c 
safety  proposals  and  I  want  decent  sal- 
aries paid  to  the  iDOlicemen  and  firemen. 
We  make  a  great  mistake,  and  misun- 
derstanding   develops   in   the    corps   of 
teachers,  because  they  are  led  to  believe 
that  favoritism  and  a  discriminatory  ad- 
vantage has  been  given  to  the  policemen 
and  firemen  over  the  years. 

All  I  want  to  .say  on  this  occasion  is 
that  the  Morse  teachers  pay  bill,  which 
seeks  a  beginning  salary  for  teachers  at 
S7  000  is  a  fair  bill,  and  it  ought  to  be 
passed  by  the  Senate,  and  we  ought  to 
take  it  to  conference  with  the  House.  As 
I  told  the  teachers  this  morning,  our 
problem  is  to  get  action  on  the  matter 
on  the  House  side.  I  have  some  reason 
to  believe  that  our  colleagues  on  the 
House  side  are  going  to  be  fair  to  the 
teachers  and  are  going  to  proceed  to  hold 

^^■ThrPRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 

of  the  Senator  has  expired.  

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  myself  1  more 

minute.  ,         ,         .     .,  „ 

The  fact  is  that  teachers  here  in  the 

Nation's  Capital  and  for  that  matter  in 

most  areas  of  the  United  States,  are 

underpaid.  ^  ^„    ^^ 

We  taxpayers— and  I  am  one  oi 
them— have  got  to  face  up  to  the  fact 
that  the  teachers  of  this  country  are  en- 
titled to  better  treatment  than  they  are 
getting  when  It  comes  to  their  level  of 

So  when  the  question  Is  raised  with  me, 
"Where  are  you  going  to  get  the  money, 
Mr  Senator?"  I  give  my  answer  again: 
"With  a  $77.2  bUlion  defense  budget,  the 
highest  by  billions  in  the  history  of  the 
Republic,  with  but  $26  billion  of  it  Viet- 
nam-connected, you  can  take  it  out  of 
that  budget  and  never  notice  it.  for  you 
are  wasting  billions  of  taxpayers'  dollars 
In  unjustifiable  defense  expenditures  all 
aroimd  the  world." 

That  Is  one  of  the  answers  to  the 
teachers'  pay  problems  In  America. 

Mr  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  to  answer  a 
question  or  two  on  my  time? 


Mr  MORSE.  I  shall  be  happy  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  if  it  is  not  true  that 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  for  the  pur- 
poses of  my  making  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request,  with  the  understanding 
that  he  will  be  recognized  immediately 
thereafter? 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  yield. 


INTERFERENCE  WITH  CIVIL  RIGHTS 
The  senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  2516)  to  prescribe  pen- 
alties for  certain  acts  of  violence  or  in- 
timidation, and  for  other  purposes^ 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be 
permitted  to  modify  my  amendment  No. 
579  in  the  following  manner: 

MODIFICATION     OF     AMENDMENT     NO.     579      (BY 
SENATOR    BYRD    OF    WEST    VIRGINIA) 


On  page  9.  lines  U.  12.  and  13.  strike  out 
•resldrng  In  such  house  at  the  time  of  such 
sale  or  rental,  or  who  was  the  most  recent 
resident   of   such   house   prior   to   such   sale 
or  rental:  Provided.-  and  Insert  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following:  '■Provided.  That  such  owner 
does  not  own  more  than  three  such  single- 
family    houses   at   any   one   time:    ProvM 
iurther.  That  in  the  case  of  the  sale  of  any 
such  single-family   house  by  an  owner   not 
residing  in  such  house  at  the  time  of  such 
sale  or  who  was  not  the  most  recent  resident 
of   such   house   prior   to   such   sale    the  ex- 
emption   granted    by    this    subsection    shall 
apply   onlv    with   respect   to   one   such   sale 
within  any  twenty-four  month  period:  Pro- 
Tided   furlher.  That   such   bona   fide   owner 
does  not  own  any  interest  in.  nor  is  there 
owned  or  reserved  on  his  behalf,  under  any 
express    or    voluntary    agreement     "tie    w 
or  any  right  to  all  or  a  portion  of  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  or  rental  of.  more  than 
three  such  single-family  houses  at  any  one 
time:   Provided  further,". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  It  is  so  ordered.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  modified  accordingly. 

Mr   MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  yield  to  me  briefly 
for  a  unanimous-consent  request? 
Mr.  SPONG.  I  yield. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Is    the 
Senator  talking  on  his  own  time? 
Mr   MILLER.  On  my  own  time. 
Mr   President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent  that   my   amendment   No.   599   be 
amended  to  incorporate  the  language  ol 
the  Byrd  amendment,  in  the  event  it  is 

agreed  to.  .  ,,  .^ 

The  reason  for  the  request  is  that  it  it 

is  agreed  to,  it  will  be  impossible  to 

reconcile  the  two.  and  if  it  is  not.  there 

will  be  no  problem. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 

objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 

is  so  ordered.  The  amendment  will  be 

modified  accordingly. 


mittee  If  it  has  not  been  the  intention 
of  that  subcommittee  to  deal  with  the 
teachers' pay  bill  and  the  fire  and  police 
bill  at  the  same  time? 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  my  understand- 

'"llr  SPONG.  And  the  subcommittee  is 
prepared  to  consider  all  of  these  matters 
at  the  same  time?  „„Hpr 

Mr.    MORSE.    That    is    my    under- 

"^^I^alld^since  I  do  not  think  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  was  here  when  I  made  my 
remarks   yesterday,   or   my   ^aiher   re 
marks  at  the  beginning  of  my  speecn 
SSay!  that  the  Senator  from  Virginia, 
who  is  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
as  Stood  ready,  willing,  and  waiting  to 
take  up  this  teachers'  pay  bill  as  .soon 
as  we  could  get  the  report  necessary  lor 
commitJee    consideration    from    Mayor 
wSington.  we  got  the  report  yester- 

'^^'The  Senator  from  Virginia  has  already 
set  MaTch  14  for  our  executive  markup 
sessSS  on  the  pay  bills.  When   I  was 
peaking  about  the  Problem  mi^gard  to 
seeing  to  it  that  the  police,  fireman,  and 
?he  teachers  are  considered  together    I 
w'k's  rffSring  to  the  problem  we  usua^^ 
have  over  on  the  House  side.  There  has 
been  a  tendency  in  the  House  to  separate 
Tt  and  that  is  what  creates  a  legislative 
problem  for  us  in  the  Senate^  It  also 
creates  misunderstanding.  I  think,  be 
tween  the  teachers  on  the  one  side  and 
the  PoUcemen  and  firemen  on  the  o  her. 
Mr  SPONG.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  for  clarifying  the  matter. 
Mr  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER, 
yields  time? 


Who 


Aiken 

Anderson 

Bartlett 

Boggs 

Brooke 

Bvrd.  Va. 

Byrd.W.Va. 

Case 

Cotton 

Curtis 


Moss 

Murphy 

Muskle 

Pearson 

Prouty 

Russell 

Sf>ong 

SymUiKton 

Talmadge 


SALARIES  FOR  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA  TEACHERS 

Mr  SPONG.  Mr.  President.  In  view  of 
the  statement  just  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Oregon.  I  wish  to  ask  him  as  a 
member  of  the  Fiscal  Affairs  Subcom- 


CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 
Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  Quorum; 
or,H  thi<:  will  be  a  live  quorum  call. 
'The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

^^•^^hf  assfstant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll,  and  the  foUowms  Senators 
answered  to  their  names: 

I  No.  37  Leg.  I 

Gore 

Harris 

Inouye 

Javits 

Jordan. Idaho 

Lausche 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

M'.Uer 

M°'"^e 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  not  present.  j^^^*     t 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  P/esident  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  di- 
rected to  request  the  presence  of  absent 

^'?h?PRESIDING  OFFICER^  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to.       ^^    „  ^ 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  will  execute  the  order  of 

^  Afte"^  a'  little  delay,  the  following 
Senators  entered  the  Chamber  and 
answered  to  their  names: 


5640 


Allott 

Baker 

Bayh 

Bennett 

Bible 

Brewster 

Burdlck 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

Oodd 

Domliilck 

Baatland 

mender 

Brvln 

Pannln 

Pong 

Fulbrlght 

Onffln 

Oruenlng 
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Hansen 

Hart 

Hartke 

eld 


,il«n 

Rtckenlooper 

Hill 

Holland 

HoUlngs 

Hruska 

Jackson 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Kennedy,  Mas* 

Kennedy.  NY 

Kuchel 

Long.  Mo. 

Long.  La. 

McCIellan 

McOee 

McOovern 

Mcliityre 

Metcalf 


Mondale 

Monroney 

Montoya 

Mundt 

Nelson 

Pell 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

RlblcoS 

Scott 

Smathers 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Thurmond 

r 
Tydlngi 
Williams.  N  J. 
Williams.  Del. 
YounK.  N  Dak. 
Young.  Ohio 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  present. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 


INTERFERENCE    WITH    CIVIL 
RIGHTS 

'nie  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  2516)  to  prescribe  pen- 
alties for  certain  acts  of  violence  or  in- 
timidation and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, my  amendment  No.  579  is  pending 
before  the  Senate.  I  have  already  asked 
unanimous  consent,  and  that  consent  has 
been  granted,  to  modify  my  amendment; 
and  Senators  will  find  on  their  desks  the 
modification  in  part,  which  reads  as 
follows : 

On  page  9.  lines  11.  12  and  13.  strike  out 
"residing  In  such  house  at  the  time  of  such 
sale  or  rental,  or  who  was  the  most  recent 
resident  of  such  house  prior  to  such  sale  or 
rentil:  P'-orided."  nnd  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following  "Protided.  that  such  owner 
does  not  own  more  than  three  such  Single- 
family  houses  at  .'iny  one  time:  Provided  fur- 
ther, that  in  the  case  of  the  sale  of  any  such 
single-family  house  by  an  owner  not  residing 
In  such  house  .it  the  time  of  such  sale  or  who 
was  not  the  most  recent  resident  of  such 
house  prior  to  such  sale,  the  exemption 
granted  by  this  subsection  shall  apply  only 
with  respect  to  one  such  sale  within  any  24 
month  period;  Protided  furthi-r.  That  such 
boni  flde  owner  does  not  own  any  Interest 
In.  nor  is  there  owned  or  reserved  on  his  be- 
half, under  any  express  or  voluntary  agree- 
ment, title  to  or  any  right  to  all  or  a  portion 
of  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  or  rental  of. 
more  than  three  such  single-family  bouses 
at  any  one  time:  Provided  further.". 

Mr.  President,  under  the  language  in 
the  substitute  by  Mr.  Dirksen.  single- 
family  housing  is  exempted  from  the 
■fair  housing"  provisions  only  if  it  Is 
"sold  or  rented  by  an  owner  residing  in 
such  house  at  the  time  of  such  sale  or 
rental,  or  who  was  the  most  recent  resi- 
dent of  such  house  prior  to  such  sale  or 
rental.'* 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  language  in 
the  Dirksen  substitute  which  I  have  just 
read  would  net  exempt  the  owner  of  a 
single-family  dwelling  In  the  following 
situations,  among  others: 

First.  An  owner,  because  of  health 
reasons,  must  go  to  Arizona  for  a  period 
of  2  years  and  wishes  to  rent  his  single- 
family  house  located  in  an  Eastern  State. 
He  rents  his  dwelling,  but  3  .months 
later  the  tenant  moves  out.  The  owner 


of  the  slngle-famUy  dwelling  no  longer 
is  the  '•most  recent  resident"  of  his  own 
property  and.  therefore,  is  no  longer 
exempted. 

Second.  A  serviceman  or  a  foreign 
service  officer  departs  overseas  on  an  as- 
signment of  considerable  duration.  He 
rents  his  single-family  house.  Six  weeks 
later  the  renter  moves  out.  The  service- 
man— or  foreign  service  officer — Is  no 
longer  exempted  from  the  coverage  of 
the  fair-housing  title.  Inasmuch  as  he  Is 
no  longer  the  "most  recent  resident." 

Third.  A  widow  owns  and  lives  In  a 
single-family  dwelling.  She  also  owns  a 
single-family  dwelling  across  the  street. 
the  tenant  therein  being  her  daughter. 
The  daughter  moves  to  another  State. 
The  widow  cannot  qualify  for  exemp- 
tion under  the  Dirksen  substitute  because 
she  neither  resides  in  the  house  across 
the  street — of  which  she  is  the  owner — 
nor  is  the  "most  recent  resident"  of  such 
dwelling  prior  to  a  subsequent  sale  or 
rental. 

Fourth.  An  individual  lives  in  his  own 
single-family  dwelling  located  on  a 
three-quarter-acre  lot.  He  decides  to 
build  a  second  house  on  the  lot.  Ten 
years  later  misfortune  forces  him  to 
parcel  the  lot  and  sell  the  house  thereon. 
He  does  not  qualify  under  the  Dirksen 
substitute  exemption  because  he  is 
neither  "residing  in"  the  adjacent  dwell- 
ing nor  was  he  the  "most  recent  resident" 
thereof. 

I  believe.  Mr.  President,  that  Senators 
will  want  to  provide  a  clear-cut  exemp- 
tion in  the  case  of  sIngle-famUy  dwell- 
ings, especially  when  the  owner  rents  or 
sells  the  dwelling  without  the  assistance 
of  a  real  estate  salesman  or  agency;  so 
I  have  drawn  the  language  in  my  modi- 
fied amendment  to  reach  such  situations 
as  those  I  have  cited  today. 

My  language  would  permit  the  bona 
fide  owner  of  as  many  as  three  single- 
family  dwellings,  whether  or  not  he  is 
the  resident  therein  or  the  most  recent 
resident  therein,  to  sell  or  to  rent,  exer- 
cising his  own  preferences  in  so  doing, 
as  long  as  he  did  not  use  a  real  estate 
agency  or  .salesman  as  set  forth  in  the 
Dirksen  substitute. 

I  have  also  sought,  by  the  last  proviso, 
to  prevent  a  situation  in  which  an  in- 
dividual could  possess  three  houses, 
could  sell  one,  could  replace  that  house 
by  purchasing  another  house,  could 
again  sell  one.  could  purchase  another 
house,  and  never  own  more  than  three 
houses  at  any  one  time.  For  this  rea-- 
son.  I  have  put  in  the  stipulation  that 
there  can  be  no  more  than  one  sale, 
carrying  the  exemption,  In  any  24-month 
period.  I  have  also  provided  against  a 
sham  transaction  in  which  the  owner 
of  the  house  might  have  his  wife  as  the 
owner  of  three  houses,  his  daughter  as 
the  owner  of  three  houses,  and  his  son 
as  the  owner  of  three  houses,  and  thus 
be  able,  by  participating  in  these  sham 
transactions,  to  really  exercise  dominion 
over  a  great  number  of  houses — 10.  12. 
15.  18.  and  so  forth. 

I  have  talked  with  the  floor  manager 
of  the  bill.  Senator  Hart,  and  with  Sena- 
tor MOND.ALE.  Senator  Javits,  and  Senator 
Brooke  at  length  on  yesterday  about  this 
amendment.  I  worked  with  legislative 
counsel  until  midnight  last  night,  and 


again  this  morning.  I  have  worked  with 
the  Senators  named  in  an  effort  to  reach 
An  understanding  and  possibly  have  this 
amendment  adopted  by  mutual  consent, 
and  I  wish,  at  this  point,  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  them  for  their  sincere 
and  patient  efforts  to  work  out  a  mutu- 
ally agreeable  compromise  amendment. 

All  of  us  have  worked  in  good  faith, 
but  we  have  reached  the  point  where  we 
feel  there  will  have  to  be  a  vote  on  this 
proposal  because  we  have  been  imable  to 
finally  work  out  an  amendment  to  which 
all  parties  could  agree. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  I  Mr. 
MoNDALil,  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  HariI,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  BrookkI.  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI,  all  agree  that 
these  examples  I  have  presented  here 
today  are  pertinent  smd  valid,  and  that 
such  situations  could  very  well  occur,  and 
I  believe  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  they, 
too,  feel  something  should  be  done  to 
deal  with  such  situations.  At  the  same 
time,  they  have  reservations  about  the 
amendment  and.  of  course,  they  can  ex- 
press those  reservations. 

I  do  hope  that  after  they  have  done  so, 
we  can  have  a  vote,  that  we  will  have  to 
wait  too  long  to  reach  a  vote,  and  that 
Senators  will  support  my  amendment. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Will  the 
Senator  permit  me  to  yield  on  his  time? 
Mr.  AIKEN.  On  my  time.  I  have  59 
minutes  and  50  seconds  remaining. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  My  time 
Is  running  short. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  can  spare  a  little  time. 
I  am  interested  In  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment. I  am  wondering  why  It  was  neces- 
sary to  raise  the  number  of  houses  owned 
by  one  party  to  three.  What  Is  the  logic 
in  that?  The  bill  itself.  I  beUeve,  referred 
to  one  house,  or  four  rooms. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  have 
already  discussed  situations  in  which 
which  there  would  be  at  least  two  houses 
involved. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ator asked  why  I  used  the  word  "three." 
Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  We  have 
the  so-called  "Mrs.  Murphy"  amend- 
ment or  the  "Mrs.  Murphy"  language  in 
the  bill. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  She  Is  a  good  woman. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Indeed, 
yes.  The  Mrs.  Murphy  language  in  the 
bill  provides  for  four  units,  if  the  fam- 
ilies live  Independently  therein. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  But  Mrs. 
Murphy  also  has  to  live  In  one  of  those 
four  imits. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  That  con- 
fines its  protective  reach  to  three  units 
other  than  the  one  In  which  she  lives. 
In  my  amendment,  therefore.  I  use 
"three"  as  the  number,  in  order  to  have 
parallel  construction. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  amendment  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  would  not  permit  ownership  of 
three  four-unit  apartments. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Will  the 
Senator  repeat  his  Inquiry? 
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Mr  AIKEN.  Would  the  ^amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  permit 
Sreffour-family  apartment  hou^? 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  No.  These 
are  single-family  dwellings  only. 

Mr.     AIKEN.     Three     single-family 

'^'Sn?^  of  west  Virginia.  Yes. 

Mr   AIKEN.  I  think  that  explains  it. 

UT  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  is  correct. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent may  we  have  order? 

?i;e  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mn 
GORE  in  the  chair).  The  Senate  will  be 

'"mV*  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  senator  starts,  ^.^onderithe  would 
nermit  me.  on  mv  time,  to  ask  a  ques- 
tfoTof  the  senator  from  West  Virgtaia. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  is  recognized. 

Mr   HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  can  tell  us 
what  would  happen  in  the  many  cases 
in  which  Members  of  the  Senate.  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and    people    serving    in    the    execut  ve 
S?anch  of  the  National  Governmen^ 
and  the  same  thing  can  be  multiplied 
many  times  on  the  State  level— and  in 
Sttte  governments,  where  those  people 
have  a  home  back  where  they  came  from, 
they  acquire  a  home  in  the  Capital  where 
S  are  serving,  and  where,  fojone  rea- 
son or  another,  they  may  rent  for  a 
Srlod  of  time  the  dwelling  back  in  their 
original  home  State. 

I  situation  similar  to  that  happened 
m  the  case  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
in  one  instance  and  I  am  cert^n  that 
many  persons  now  servmg  in  WasWng- 
ton  arrin  a  somewhat  comparable  situ- 

** 'would  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 

from  West  Virginia  take  care  of  tnat 

situation?  _,.  „ 

Mr.    BYRD    of    West    Virgmia.    The 

answer  is  yes.  ^„„h 

May  I  say.  as  the  author  of  this  amend- 
ment that  I  have  no  single-family  dwell- 
Sg  or  any  other  type  of  dwelling  back 
in  my  State.  The  only  property  I  own  is 
a  hoJse  in  Arlington  in  which  I  present- 
ly live.  So  this  amendment  was  not  de- 
vised to  take  care  of  any  situation  of  mine 
or  of  any  specific  individual. 

However    in  answer  to  the  Senator's 
quSn  regarding  Members  of  Congress 
and   persons   serving   in   the   executive 
Stanch  who  ma,  have  a  duelling  back 
in  their  home  States,  as  well  as  a  dweli- 
n-^  here  Yn  the  Nation's  Capital,  in  such  a 
ca^  this  amendment  would  adequately 
t?e^t    the    s'tuation.   But   without   this 
amendment  if  Senator  X  should  rent  his 
Ke  back'in  the  State  from  which  he 
came,  while  he  is  servmg  m  the  Senate 
and  3  months  after  having  rented  the 
dwelling,  the  Senator  loses  his  renter  the 
Senator  no  longer  being  a  resident  in 
that  dwelling,  and  he  no  longer  being 
the  most  recent  resident  therein,  he  then, 
of  course    is  boxed  in  by  the  language 
in  the  Dirksen  substitute. 
Mr  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  am  glad 


to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  North  Caro 
lina  on  his  time.  tv,««o 

Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I  have 
an  entire  hour  and  I  do  not  mind  squan- 
dering It  a  little.  CTnrida 
When    the     Senator     from    Floriaa 
brought  up  his  question,  it  brought  t^ 
my  mind  a  case  that  could  easUy  happen 
whe™  a  person  would  own  three  dwell- 
inas   I  know  we  have  people  who  have 
rfLm^home  or  a  winter  home  There 
are  some  people  with  a  home  m  Florida 
and  a  home  in  the  mountains  of  western 
North  cSolina,  in  addition  to  a  home 
here,  and  a  home  in  their  home  State. 
one  could  easUy  have  three  homes. 

Ttoow  one  Member  of  Congre^.^/i^^ 
has  a  home  which  he  rents  all  of  the 
ilme  because  he  is  only  there  a  part  of 
th^  year.  He  has  another  situation  where 
he  fents  a  home  in  the  mountains  of 
western  North  Carolina.  He  rents  t^t 
home  some  time  in  the  summertime  be- 
came he  is  not  there.  He  would  be 
uSed  unless  this  amendment  were 
adopted,  in  the  three  room  situation^ 
Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virgmia.  The  Sen- 

"'?'im  not'concemed  about  the  Senator 
whoTs  trapped  or  the  House  Member 
who  is  trapped  by  the  Dirksen  subsUtute^ 
Senators  and  Members  of  the  House  oi 
Representatives  have  the  option  of  votmg 
for  or  against  the  Dirksen  substitute^ 
If  they  want  to  vote  for  or  against  the 
Dirksen  substitute  on  the  basis  of  how 
°  affects  their  personal  situation  that 
woid  be  up  to  them  although  I  am  con- 
fident that  they  would  not  cast  their  vote 
on  a  personal  basis. 

I  would  like  to  make  clear  that  th^ 
amendment  was  not  PrePf red  nor  is  it 
being  offered  with  regard  to  Senators  or 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
UveT  They  can  vote  against  the  en  ire 
bill  if  they  wish  to  do  so.  But  I  do  feel 
there   are   bona   fide   property    owners 
throughout  our  country  who  are  not  Sen- 
ators or  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
Ssentatives,  and  who  have  no  opportu- 
nitv  to  vote  for  or  against  the  bill,  or 
?o  exprei  in  debate  their  sentiments 
thereon  who  will  be  affected  by  this  bill, 
and  who  will  be  affected  by  our  own  votes 
fn  cSnection  with  this  bUl.  We  shoiUd 
t?y  to  find  some  reasonable  way  in  which 
t^deal  with  their  situations,  examples 
of  which  I  have  cited  here  today. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolma   Mr 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  further? 
Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virgmia.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  on  his 

'"Sir.  President,  may  we  have  order? 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  On 

""  Mr.'S^RD  cf  west  Virginia.  Mn  Presi- 
dent, would  the  Senator  suspend  whUe 

""'^iffe  PR^IDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolma.  Mr. 

^Si'^BYRDof  west  Virginia.  Mr  Presi- 
dent." would  the  Senator  suspend  while 

^  The  PrSiDING  OFFICER.  The  sen- 
ator will  not  resume  until  we  get  ordei\ 
The  Chair  reminds  the  visitors  in  the 
galleries   to   please   maintain   quietude. 


Discussion  and  debate  is  underway  In  Uie 
ienaTof  the  United  States  and  it  de- 
serves  respectful  attention. 
The  Senator  may  proceed. 
Mr   JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr 
PrSde-S^use  those  examples  becau^ 
I  am  aware  of  that  situation  in  the  wa 
tio^s  capital  But  I  know  of  a  number  of 
Xle^nCe  same  situation  in  which  U.e 
same  thing  would  apply  to  them_  It  is  not 
a  matter  for  us  one  way  or  another  but  it 
will  affect  p  great  many  more  people  than 

°"Mr°B^Tof  •  west  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator  and  agree  with  hma. 

Mr     MONDALE.  Mr.    President     toe 
senator   from   West   Virginia   properly 
observed   that    Senators    Hart.   Javits, 
RRooKrand  myself  attempted  over  the 
pLt  day  Snd  a  half  to  deal  with  this 
nroblem.  I  would  want  to  clarify  one 
Sing  I  think  I  speak  for  them  when  I 
'sTy  ?hat  none  of  us  felt  this  ^xempt^r^ 
was  necessary  and.  indeed,  all  of  us  be- 
ul?e  that  there  should  be  no  exemption 
or  the  sale  of  any  home  or  the  renta^of 
any    premises    offered    eo    the    public 
Xether  through  a  broker  or  not  ^ 
order  to  arrive  at  what  is  "ow  known  as 
the  Dirksen  substitute,  we  agreed  tx)  ex- 
emot  the  sale  or  rental  of  owner-occupied 
sSg  e-^amily  dwellings  when  not  sold 
through  a  broker  after  January  1.  1970 
We  did  so  reluctantly.  We  reeret  that  it 
w^  necessary  to  do  so.  I  still  believe  that 
o^  of  the  bSic  and  fundamental  objec- 
?iins  IX)  discrimination  in  the  sale  or 
renlil  of  housing  is  the  fact  that  through 
miblic  solicitation  the  Negro  fathei.  his 
w"fe  and  children  are  invited  to  go  up  to 
a  home  and  thereafter  to  be  insulted 
solely  on  the  basis  of  race.  ,      ,     .„ 

so  that  what  we  are  trying  to  do  is 
to  make  an  accommodation  in  hght  of 
the  realities  of  the  current  legislative 
situation  But  we  were  unable  to  do  so. 

^he'Sndment  of  ^;^-.^f^-TinTy 
West  Virginia,   as  modified,   is.   m  my 
Son  much  reduced  in  scope  from  that 
oriSr  proposed.  It  would,  however 
?or  The   first  time,  introduce  into  the 
mrksen  substitute  an  additional  cate- 
go^o? possible  exemption:  namely  the 
nrowner-occupied  single-family  dwe- 
ing  when  not  sold  through  a  broker.  -The 
senator    from    West    Virgma^^  I.    and 
others  have  tried  to  develop  ways  strictly 
?o St  that  extension.  Although  various 
steps  have  been  taken.  I  personally  am 
not  satisfied  that  we  have  been  able  to 
cut  off  all  the  possibUities  for  circum- 

'^Thr^nator  from  West  Virginia  seeks 
to  do  so  by  limiting  the  scope  of  h^  ex 
ceotion  to  single-family  dwellings,  by 
Sting  it  to  an  owner  who  owns  no  more 
K Three  homes,  by  limiting  it  to  sales 
^«+  ir>  pvppss  of  one  for  every  2  >ears, 
S  ciSntSg  wi?iin  the  limit  of  the  three 
Sii^of  such  sale  not  only  Property  that 
in  fact  rests  in  the  name  of  that  owner 
but  also  the  property  in  which  he  has 

^^^mToP^on'S  of  these  efforts  sub 
stantSy  restrict  the  impact  of  the  pro- 
posal off^ered  by  the  senator  from  West 
Virginia  But  and  I  must  be  frank,  i  ^ee 
ni  reason  to  do  it.  One  of  my  colleagues 
Jaid  "We  have  to  get  people  out  of  ttos 
^ '•'  I  do  not  see  it  that  way.  I  do  not 
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see  that  we  are  granting  anything  or 
giving  anything.  We  are  merely  remov- 
ing from  that  transaction — and  hopefully 
from  the  transactions  covered  within  the 
scope  of  the  Dlrksen  substitute — the 
right  to  deny  someone  the  opportunity, 
along  with  all  other  Americans,  to  bid 
and  be  considered  on  the  purchase  of  a 
home  or  on  the  rental  of  premises  with- 
out regard  to  color. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  it  makes 
utterly  no  difTerence  that  a  broker  is  not 
used.  It  is  still  a  public  sale.  It  is  still 
an  Insult.  It  Is  still  discrimination.  In 
my  opinion,  it  Is  still  a  moral  outrage. 
But.  that  decision  has  been  made,  and 
I  fear  that  the  additional  step,  although 
much  reduced  in  scope,  might  contain — 
not  through  design  of  the  author,  but 
because  we  have  not  had  time  thor- 
oughly to  explore  the  matter — other  pos- 
sibilities for  circumvention  which  we  are 
unable  to  uncover  on  the  basis  of  explor- 
ing it  fully  in  the  limited  time  we  have 
now. 

I  express  my  great  appreciation  to  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  for  his  al- 
most -unimaginable  patience  with  me 
during  this  past  day  and  a  half.  I  know 
that  I  speak  also  for  the  other  sponsors 
of  the  measure.  But  we  must,  reluctantly, 
oppose  the  amendment. 

There  Is  one  other  curbing  feature,  too, 
that  I  think  we  should  explain:  namely, 
that  under  the  Dlrksen  .substitute  there 
IS  a  definition  of  a  person  who  is  in  the 
business  of  selling  or  renting  dwellings. 
It  appears  on  page  10  of  the  star  print, 
and  provides  in  subsection  <  c )  that — 

...  a  person  shall  be  deemed  to  be  In  the 
business  of  selling  or  renting  dwellings  If — 
1 1)  he  has.  within  the  preceding  12  months, 
participated  as  principal  m  three  or  more 
transactions  .   .  . 

Mr.  President,  it  is  quite  clear  that  this 
means  wnere  a  person  sells  an  owner- 
occupied  home,  not  through  a  broker, 
three  or  more  times  in  a  single  year — 
that  is.  keeps  moving — so  that  he  be- 
comes, under  the  definition  of  this  stat- 
ute, a  person  in  the  business  of  the  sale 
or  rental  of  dwellings. 

The  subpart  >  2 »  puts  a  person  in  that 
category  if  he  has.  within  the  preceding 
12  months,  participated  as  an  agent  to 
sell  someone  else's  home  or  to  rent  some- 
one else's  premises  in  two  or  more  trans- 
actions. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  would,  as  it  is  presented, 
incorporate  and  be  related  to  those  two 
provisions.  If  someone  were  trying  to 
conform  to  the  terms  of  the  amendment 
as  modified  by  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia— to  participate  in  the  real  estate 
business  of  selling  or  renting — I  think 
the  law  is  quite  clear  that  he  would.  If 
he  sold  his  own  home  three  times  or  more 
in  a  single  year,  or  rented  someone  else's 
premises,  or  sold  someone  else's  premises 
more  than  twice  a  year,  become  a  person 
in  the  business  of  selling  or  renting 
property. 

This  would  prohibit  sham  or  fraudu- 
lent transactions  in  order  to  tfvade  the 
limits  of  the  proposed  amendment.  But 
it  is  difficult  to  make  certain  that  we  have 
anticipated  everj-  possible  way  to  avoid 
it. 

Finally,  we  do  not  see  any  good  reason 


or  justification.  In  the  first  place,  for  per- 
mitting discrimination  in  the  sale  or 
rental  of  housing.  What  we  are  saying  is 
that  the  concept  that  the  owner — on 
making  a  public  sale,  or  the  owner  on 
renting  a  house — should  enjoy  the  op- 
portunity to  discriminate  against  a  fel- 
low American  solely  on  the  basis  of  race. 
is  something  we  find  fundamentally  ob- 
jectionable. We  cannot  accept  it.  We 
oppose  it.  We  admit  that  we  have  made 
some  compromises.  We  do  not  want  to 
make  any  more. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  have  attempted  by  my  language 
to  obviate  the  situation  to  which  the 
Senator  has  referred,  in  which  a  real 
estate  operator  would  attempt  to  utilize 
this  language  as  a  gimmick  and  sell 
house  after  house,  or  transact  rental 
after  rental,  and  thus  circumvent  the 
purpose  and  intent  of  the  legislation. 

May  I  say  that  my  original  amendment 
provided  for  one  sale  within  a  12-month 
period;  and  after  lengthy  discussion  with 
Senator  Mondalc.  Senator  Hart,  and  the 
other  Senators  named.  I  yielded  to  the 
extent  that  I  doubled  that  time  period, 
so  it  is  now  a  24-month  period  as  set 
forth  in  my  amendment. 

Mr  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield — because  what  we  are  try- 
ing to  get  at.  and  I  concede  that  it  was 
at  our  request  that  it  was  changed, 
where  he  continues  to  be  the  owner  of 
the  property 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  Senator's  idea 
was  to  make  it  financially  impossible  for 
a  ijerson  to  be  in  the  business  and  do 
that.  I  admit  the  Senator  did  it  at  our 
suggestion. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes.  Also, 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator.  I  added 
this  language,  and  I  want  to  read  it 
again,  because,  in  my  judgment,  we  are 
really  splitting  hairs  if  we  think  that,  in 
view  of  this  language,  sham  transac- 
tions could  occur: 

Provided  further.  That  such  bona  fide 
owner  does  not  own  any  interest  in,  nor 
is  there  owned  or  reserved  on  his  behalf, 
under  any  express  or  voluntary  agreement, 
title  to  or  any  rights  to  all  or  a  portion  of 
the  proceeds  from  the  sale  or  rental  of.  more 
than  three  such  single-family  houses  at  any 
one  time. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  May  I 
yield  on  the  Senator's  time? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Yes.  Is  it  the  Senator's 
contention  that  the  words  "bona  fide" 
will  eliminate  the  small  builder  or  de- 
veloper of  housing  who.  under  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment,  would  be  able  to.  say. 
occupy  one  of  the  houses  with  his  wife 
and  son  and  daughter,  both  of  whom 
were  21  years  of  age  or  over,  and  then 
to  give  a  house  to  his  wife  and  one  to  his 
son  and  one  to  his  daughter,  and  then 
have  them  exempted  so  they  could  sell 
additional  houses,  and  thereby  still  be 
in  the  business  of  selling  ^nd  developing 
houses  and  be  exempted  from  the  dis- 
criminatory provision? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  That  is 
precisely  the  kind  of  situation  which  I 
think  would  be  prevented  especially  by 
the  final  proviso  of  this  amendment.  As 


to  the  house  in  which  he  lives  with  his 
wife,  he  is  the  bona  fide  owner  thereof; 
but  this  language  would  prevent  him 
from  having  three  houses  in  his  name, 
three  in  his  daughter's  name,  three  in 
his  son's  name,  and  three  In  his  wife's 
name  and  thus  making  an  end  run 
around  the  intent  of  the  language. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  certainly  applaud  the 
distinguished  Senator's  intent  to  not  in- 
clude the  end  run.  but  what  is  the  lan- 
guage upon  which  the  Senator  bases  his 
conclusion? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Again 
yielding  on  the  Senator's  time,  if  I 
may 

Mr.  BROOKE.  On  my  time. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Tlie  lan- 
guage is  as  follows : 

That  such  bona  fide  owner — 

That  is  part  of  the  language  that  I 
think  would  be  preventive  in  nature- 
does  not  own  any  Interest  In.  nor  Is  there 
owned  or  reserved  on  his  behalf,  under  any 
express  or  voluntary  agreement — 

Any  express  or  voluntary  agreement,  I 
repeat,  between  him  and  his  wife,  him 
and  his  daughter,  him  and  his  son — 
title  to  or  any  rights  to  all  or  a  portion  of 
the  proceeds  from  the  sale  or  rental  of.  more 
than  three  such  single-family  houses  at  any 
one  time. 

I  cannot  see  how,  with  this  language 
in  the  bill,  and  the  delimiting  language 
which  is  already  in  the  Dlrksen  substi- 
tute concerning  persons  who  are  in  the 
business  of  selling  real  estate,  et  cetera, 
that  this  language  could  possibly  leave  a 
loophole. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  The  donee  of  property 
can  still  be  a  bona  fide  owner;  is  that  not 
true?  If  the  property  is  given  by  the  head 
of  the  family  to  his  wife,  his  wife  is  still 
the  bona  fide  owner  of  that  property, 
even  though  she  received  that  property 
by  virtue  of  a  gift  rather  than  a  purchase. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  But  there 
would  be  reserved  on  his  behalf  by  his 
wife  the  right  to  the  proceeds,  and  this 
language  obviates  that. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  The  Senator  means 
thereby  that  if  the  wife  gets  the  pro- 
ceeds, the  proceeds  are  not  really  the 
wife's  proceeds,  but  the  proceeds  belong 
to  the  husband? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  seems  to  me  that  in  such  a  situa- 
tion his  wife  would  be  making  a  volun- 
tary agreement  with  the  husband  to 
let  him  use  these  proceeds. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  The  Senator  says  the 
language  prevents  that  situation? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  In  my 
judgment,  it  does.  I  think  this  language 
is  so  tightly  drawn  that  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  or 
eventually  a  court,  if  such  a  case  reaches 
a  court,  would  see  through  this  kind  of 
subterfuge  and  could  get  behind  it.  It 
is  my  desire  and  my  intent,  and  as  the 
author  of  the  amendment  I  make  this 
statement  as  a  part  of  the  legislative 
history,  that  the  language  be  so  inter- 
preted that  such  a  sham  transaction 
could  not  be  exempted.  It  is  not  the 
purpose  of  this  language  to  permit  one 
to  do  indirectly  that  which  one  cannot 
do  directly. 
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Mr  MONDALE.  Mr.' President,  will  the 

^M^BYiSJof  west  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr'  MONDALE.  Would  the  Senator  in- 
clude in  his  interpretation  of  the  mean- 
ing of  his  amendment,  interest  held  by 
an  individual  through  a  corporate  struc- 
ture or  corporate  structures,  or  could  a 
person  circumvent  the  meaning  of  the 
Senator's  proposal   Iv  the  creation  of 
multiple  corporate  ownership? 
"^Mr   BYRD  of  West  Virginia   We  are 
talking  about  private  individuals,  which, 
ft  Sems  to  me,  eliminates  companies, 
partnerships,  coi-porations.  et  cetera 
^  Mr.  MONDALE.  In  other  words   it    s 
the     Senator's     interpretation     of     his 
amendment  that  a  corporation-corpo- 
Ttl  owViershi,>-cannot  come  within  the 
meaning  of  his  exemption? 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Absolute- 
ly  and  in  my  original  language  I  used 
the  language  "private  individual     I  do 
not  know  how  that  ever  fell  out  of  it_ 
Mr  MONDALE.  May  I  suggest  that  it 

"^S^Ac'TiNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore May  the  Chair  inquire  out  of  whose 
f°me  the  time  for  this  debate  is  coming? 
The  time  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota? 
Mr  MONDALE.  Yes. 
Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
atJ?  has  used  a  lot  more  time.  Let  it  be 
taken  out  of  mine. 
Mr  MONDALE.  Yes. 
Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  would  be  willing.  If  I  am  granted 
unanimous  consent  to  do  so,  to  insert  the 
wo?ds  -private  Individual"  preceding  the 
word    owner".  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
fn  <!n  modify  my  amendment. 

4?ie  2StiNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
po^ Is  thSe  objection?  Without  objec 
tion.  the  amendment  Is  so  modified. 
Mr    JAVITS.   Mr.  President,   I  yield 

""'lUs  Je'S'lmPortant.  first,  that  we  un- 
derstandThe  iSnitations  of  this  amend- 
ment I  am  not  for  it.  and  I  am  going  to 
?ot^  -nay^'  but  I  think  it  is  critically 
mportan":  whatever  the  Seriate  does, 
that  we  know  what  we  are  doing. 

As    I    understand    It,    this    language 
would  now  apply  to  a  Pf  ate  Individua 
owner  It  would  not  apply  if  that  owner 
soiht  to  sell  property  covered  by  the 
orovlso  to  a  broker  or  agent  after  De- 
?emTer  31,  1969.  It  would  also  not  apply 
if  that  particular  owner  was  in  the  reai 
estati  business,  as  defined  i^  subsection 
.c)   of  this  very  same  sfcUon   °n  page 
10.  from  line  10  to  page  U.  Une  2.  *2nal|y' 
it  would  not  apply  unless  It  were  a  bona 
kde  owner,  a  normal  convenience  propo- 
sitlon.  This  is  what  the  Senator  is  trymg 

to  confine  It  to.  „nr.nc' 

So  there  are  three  distinct  exceptions^ 
Semng  through  a  broker  or  dealer,  a 
person  being  In  the  real  estate  business 
wSf.  which  disqualifies  him  as  a  per- 
son- and  the  other  exception  to  which  I 

'^^^e'worked  with  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  I  Mr  ByrdI.  trying  very 
hard  to  work  out  something. 

It  Is  my  definite  view  that  we  have 
so  eroded  this  section  and  so  reduced  its 
coverage  that  to  have  an  open-ended 
SoSion.  the  end  of  which  nobody  can 
anticipate,  what  we  are  really  doing  is 
opening  another  door,  a  way  out  of  the 
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bill  other  than  the  terms  of  it  already 
agreed  on  with  Senator  Dirksen  in  my 
judgment,  this  is  an  open-ended  thing 

Ihe  end  of  which  I  f'^^^^ J^^ff  vfr" 
any  of  us.  The  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia can  argue  that  It  Is  going  to  have 
l^ery  narrow  reach  and  that  only  a  few 
people  might  be  inconvenienced,  but  we 
fSt  do  not  know.  Under  the  circum- 
stances of  having  the  b"l «"? S^f, '^^^ 
down  anyhow,  I  deeply  feel  that  if  we 
want  some  kind  of  representative  open- 
housing  statute,  we  have  to  vote    No 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  In  order  to  be  absolutely  sure 
That  the  owner  Is  a  private  individual 
owner,  I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
modify  my  amendment  to  delete  the 
word  "an"  appearing  on  line  10  of  page  9 
of  the  Dirksen  substitute  and  to  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  words  "a  private  indi- 

^^The'  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  the  amendment  is  so  modified^ 
The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment,  as  modified,  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
now  spent  some  time  on  the  discussion 
of  me  technical  details  of  this  arnend- 
ment.  I  think  the  discussion  reflects  the 
Set  that  it  is  difficult  to  know  precisely 
vhat  we  are  dealing  with.  The  negotia- 
tions of  the  past  day  and  a  half  were  all 
fiirprfpd  at  trying  to  understand  the  pui- 
poses  anStrylng'to  limit  the  aPPh^atlon 
in  such  a  way  that  it  could  not  be  cii- 
cumvented.  What  the  amendment  repre- 
sents is  the  product  of  those  effoits. 

But  the  one  thing  that  I  want  to  make 
absolutely  clear  Is  that  we  do  not  believe 
?ha?  anyone  selling  or  renting  property 
to  the  public  should  be  P^r^^^^  ^^^ 
criminate.  We  are  oPPOsed  to  al  of  that^ 
We  made  certain  compromises  which  are 
embodied    In    the    Dirksen    substitute. 
When  fully  effective,  the  Dirksen  sub- 
stitute will  cover  approximately  80  pei 
cent  of  the  housing  in  this  country.  Oui 
original  proposal  covered  aPProximMely 
96  or  97  percent,  excluding  the  famous 
•  M?s.  Murphy."  This  would  shave  the  ex- 
emptions further.  We  do  not  know  by 
how  much:  it  could  be  exceedingly  mod- 
est But  we  have  no  way  of  really  evalu- 

^'?he^Sidamental  point  that  we  must 
make,  the  fundamental  pomt  that  we 
want  totally  understood,  is  that  v^^  \^^ 
no  reason  whatsoever  for  Permitt mg  an 
individual,  directly  or  ^direct  y  to  dis 
criminate  in  the  sale  or  rental  of  hous 
ing.  or  expanding  these  exemptions  m 

any  way.  ,        .    ».  „♦ 

There    Is    another    amendment    that 
may  be  brought  up.  It  ^"Id  Prohibit  a 
broker  from  discriminating  but  \^ould 
let  the  owner  continue  to  discriminate. 
That  stm  malntaias  the  assertion  of  a 
principle  that  we  find  unacceptable^  The 
Idea  that  somehow  from  inclusion  with- 
n  the  bill  all  kinds  of  dire  consequences 
will  follow  does  not  .^tand  examination. 
The  bill  permits  an  owner  to  do  evei-y- 
thlng  that  he  could  do  anyhow  with  h^s 
property— insist  upon  the  highest  price. 
Zvtilo  his  brother  or  to  his  wi  e^sell 
It  to  his  best  friend,  do  everything  he 
could  ever  do  with  property,  except  re- 


fuse to  sell  It  to  a  person  solely  onthe 
basis  of  his  color  or  his  religion.  That 
is  all  it  does.  It  does  not  confer  any 
right  It  simply  removes  the  opportunity 
to  insult  and  discriminate  against  a  fel- 
low American  because  of  his  color,  and 
that  is  all.  What  we  are  determined  to 
do  is  to  remove  this  bUght  from  Ameri- 
can society. 

Mr  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  truth 
about  the  bill  Is  that  It  gives  to  men  of 
one  race  the  freedom  to  deny  to  men  of 
other  races  their  freedom. 

Mr  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  what 
the  bill  does  is  to  make  race  irrelevant, 
which  is  the  foundation  of  this  country. 
Mr  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  it  does 
nothing  of  the  kind.  The  whole  bill  is 
based  on  race.  What  is  being  done  is  to 
make  race  the  central  feature  of  the  bill, 
instead  of  making  race  irrelevant. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes,  or  so  much  thereof  as 
I  may  need. 

I  think  there  is  entirely  too  much  ta  k 
about  race  and  color  and  too  little  talk 
about  individual  rights.  I  myself  have 
lived  through  two  periods  when  my  home 
was  occupied  by  others.  One  was  when 
I  was  serving  4  years  as  the  Governor 
of  my  SUte,  at  its  capital,  when  I  was 
glad  to  lease  my  little  home  to  one  who 
was  serving  In  the  Air  Force  at  a  little 
airfield  just  outside  my  hometown. 

Since  that  time,  and  since  I  came  to 
the  Senate,   we   have   had   one   of   our 
children  there  for  3  years,  because  of  a 
critical  situation  in  that  family,  and  we 
have  had  another  child  there  for  1  year. 
Our  house  is  not  for  sale,  and  never 
win  be;  Mr.  President,  as  long  as  I  live, 
because  we  have  lived  there  for  nearly 
50  years.  It  is  our  home.  Our  children 
have  been  born  there.  We  have  added 
to  it  room  by  room  as  the  children  came 
along  We  accumulated  neighbors,  some 
of  wliom  came  there  because  of  us.  we 
think.    We    live    there    in    peace    and 

harmony.  ,  ^„„o 

This  is  not  solely  a  question  of  race. 
We  would  not  sell  to  a  convicted  felon. 
We  would  not  sell  to  a  notorious  gambler 
We  would  not  sell  to  anybody  who  did 
not  conform  to  the  high  standard  of 
morals  and  the  high  tone  of  the  neigh- 
borhood where  we  live  in  our  little  home. 
I  see  nothing  wrong,  either,  about  our 
remembering    that    right    here    in    the 
Capital,  in  the  legislative   department, 
more  than  500  Members  of  Congress  are 
in  somewhat  the  same  situation,  because 
most  of  us  retain  our  homes  back  \^here 
we  came   from.  How  many   thousands 
there  are  In  other  departments.  I  do  not 
know,  because  I  have  no  means  of  know- 
ing  How  many  thousands  there  are  in 
State  capitals,  serving  in  the  same  way. 
I  do  not  know.  How  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  there  are  in  the  Armed  Forces 
and  in  the  Foreign  Service,  the  AID  pro- 
gram, and  other  programs,  who  are  away 
from  home  right  now.  I  do  not  know^ 
This  is  a  confused  and  widely  scattered 
Nation,  and  those  persons  have  the  right 
to  rent  their  homes  or  to  lease  them. 

We  may  not  want  to  rent  or  lease  our 
homes  Most  of  us  do  not  want  to  do  so. 
But  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans 
right  now.  who  are  away  from  home,  do 
want  to  lease  their  homes  and  not  lose 
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any  rights  in  them,  including  the  right 
to  sell  them  to  persons  of  their  own 
choosing. 

This  is  not  a  question  of  color.  This 
is  not  a  question  of  race.  The  fact  is  that 
there  are  such  things  as  property  rights 
and  individual  preferences  of  many  kinds, 
but  they  seem  to  be  forgotten  because  we 
have.  Just  now,  the  fetish  of  tnrlng  to  be 
a  little  fairer— and  I  hope  we  can  law- 
fully be  fairer— to  a  minority  race. 

We  have  overstated  the  question  of 
color  and  race  in  the  debate,  and  we  have 
understated,  in  my  humble  judgment, 
the  fact  that  there  are  such  things  as 
property  rights,  individual  rights,  and 
individual  preferences  when  it  comes  to 
selling  or  leasing  one's  property,  especial- 
ly our  homes. 

An  individual  who  owns  a  home  owes 
a  strong  moral  obligation  to  his  neigh- 
bors and  friends  amons?  whom  he  has 
lived  for  a  period  or  for  decades.  I  do  not 
think  we  can  ignore  this  fact. 

I  hope  that  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  will  be  adopted, 
because  I  think  it  will  take  care  of  one 
difficult  problem  in  connection  with  the 
generaf  objectives  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  want  to  be  absolutely  fair  to  the 
opponents  of  my  amendment.  I  want  to 
be  certain  in  my  own  mind  that  the  lan- 
guage will  do  what  I  think  It  will  do  and 
have  said  it  will  do  or  not  do. 

RESCISSION       OF       PREVIOCS       MODIFICATION       OF 
AMBNOMENT  NO.  579 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  my  previous  unanimous- 
consent  request,  which  eliminated  on  line 
10  of  page  9  the  word  "an"  and  sub- 
stituted in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "a 
private  individual."  be  vacated. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia.  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

ITNANIMOIJS-CONSENT  ACmEEMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  with 
respect  to  the  word  "owner,"  which  ap- 
pears three  times  in  my  modified  amend- 
ment, that  I  be  allowed  to  insert  the 
words  "private  individual"  preceding 
the  word  "owner"  in  the  first  instance  in 
which  it  appears;  that  the  word  "an"  be 
deleted  just  preceding  the  second  time 
the  word  "owner"  appears,  and  that  in 
lieu  thereof  the  words  "a  private  indi- 
vidual" be  inserted:  and  that  the  words 
"private  individual"  be  inserted  just 
preceding  the  word  "owner"  the  third 
time  that  word  appears. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  his  request? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
meantime.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, let  me  get  my  unanimous-consent 
agreement  first. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  with- 
draw my  request  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  modification  is  to  make  it  abso- 
lutely clear  and  to  nail  it  down  that  the 
owner  of  the  single-family  dwellings 
must  be  a  private  Individual  owner,  and 
not  a  person  created  by  law. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 


pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  is  it  the  clear  in- 
tention of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia to  exclude  clearly  from  the  scope 
of  this  exemption  in  every  respect  cor- 
porate ownership? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes.  in- 
deed it  is. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  accordingly  modified. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
gret deeply  being  in  opposition  to  my 
good  friend,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  BYRD],  who  I  think  has  done 
a  very  fine  Job  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  How- 
ever, I  must  say  that  I  can  see  no  reason 
why  we  should  say  that  the  privilege  of 
selling  or  renting  property  is  any  more 
important  that  the  privilege  to  acquire 
property.  It  is  the  same  privilege  on  the 
opposite  side  for  any  individual  in  this 
coimtry.  Whenever  we  say  that  for  a  cer- 
tain reason  a  person  can  determine  to 
whom  he  can  sell,  but  in  no  case  can  he 
determine  from  whom  he  will  acquire 
property,  we  have  then  created  an  in- 
equity between  two  groups  that  I  think  is 
wrong.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending 
amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment,  as  modified,  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
1  Mr.  MoNRONET  1  is  absent  on  official  bus- 
iness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mirmesota  I  Mr.  McCarthyI,  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  I  Mr.  PastoreI.  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yah- 
borough  )  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
McCarthy]  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  I  Mr.  Pastore]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  LMr.  Curtis].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  would  vote  "nay"  and  tl»e 
Senator  from  Nebraska  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  I  Mr.  Morton]  is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Dirk- 
sen  1  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  be- 
cause of  death  in  his  family. 

The  Senator  fi-om  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Curtis!  is  detained  on  official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
PastoreI.  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  would  vote  "yea"  and 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  would 
vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  48. 
nays  45.  as  follows: 


[No.  38  Leg.) 

YEAS— « 

Aiken 

Oruenlng 

Miller 

Anderson 

Hansen 

Mundt 

RAker 

Hayden 

Murphy 

Bwtlett 

Hlckenlooper 

Pearson 

Bennett 

Hm 

Prouty 

Bible 

Holland 

Randolph 

Byrd,  Va. 

HolUnga 

Russell 

Byrd,  W.  V». 

Hruska 

Smathers 

Cannon 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Sparkman 

Carlson 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Spong 

Church 

Lausche 

Stennls 

Eastland 

Long,  La. 

Talmadge 

EUender 

Magnuson 

Thurmond 

Ervln 

Mansfleld 

Tower 

Fannin 

McClellan 

Williams.  Del. 

Fulbrlgbt 

Mclntyre 
NATS— 46 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Allott 

Hams 

Montoya 

Bayh 

Hart 

Morse 

Boggi 

Hartke 

Moss 

Brewster 

Hatfield 

Muskle 

Brooke 

Inouye 

Nelson 

Burdlck 

JackBon 

Pell 

Caae 

JavltK 

Percy 

Clark 

.  Proxmlre 

Cooper 

Kennedy,  NY. 

Rlblcoff 

Cotton 

Kuchel 

Scott 

Dodd 

Long,  Mo. 

Smith 

Domlnlck 

iSdcOee 

Symington 

Fong 

McOovem 

Ty  dings 

Gore 

Metcair 

Williams,  N.J. 

Orlffln 

Mondale 

Young,  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING- 

-7 

Curtis 

Monroney 

Pastore 

Dlrksen 

Morton 

Yar  borough 

McCarthy 

So  the  amendment  iNo.  579) ,  as  modi- 
fled,  of  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  adopted. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


BUILDUP  OF  AMERICAN  FORCES 
IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is  recognized 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
hope  I  may  have  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  please  be  in  order. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  wish  to  detain  the  Senate  too  long, 
but  I  wish  to  raise  an  issue.  While  it  is 
not  directly  related  to  the  business  now 
before  the  Senate.  I  believe  it  is  indirectly 
related  to  it.  I  had  intended  to  wait  until 
we  had  completed  action  on  the  pending 
bill,  but  it  is  taking  much  longer  than  the 
leadership  or  I  had  expected. 

There  aie  rumors — or  more  than  ru- 
mors— I  am  quite  certain  from  the  news 
that  has  come  te  us  through  the  press 
and  elsewhere,  that  very  significant  de- 
cisions are  being  considered  by  the 
executive  branch  of  our  Government,  de- 
cisions involving  a  major  new  buildup 
of  American  forces  in  Vietnam  in  the 
wake  of  our  recent  defeats  and  difficulties 
in  Vietnam— not  only  a  buildup  of 
troops,  but  also  there  is  the  possibility 
of  the  extension  of  the  war  beyond  the 
geographical  limits  of  Vietnam. 

I  believe  these  pending  decisions  raise 
a  basic  and  most  important  constitution- 
al issue  which  must  concern  every  Mem- 


ber of  this  body,  regardless  of  whether 
he  supports  or  disagrees  with  the  ad- 
ministration's war  policy  This  issue  is  the 
authority  of  the  administration  to  ex- 
nand  the  war  without  the  consent  of 
Congress  and  without  any  debate  or  con- 
sideration by  Congress.  ,„«„„c 
The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
has   recently    considered   and   reported 
unanimously  a  sense  of  the  Senate  reso- 
lution dealing  with  this  matter   Senate 
Resolution  187. 1  would  have  waited  until 
Sfe  resolution  was  considered  later  on 
except  that  press  reports  indicate  that 
decisions  are  very  likely  to  be  made  be- 
fore we  get  to  the  consideration  of  the 

'iSa'as  the  consent  of  this  body  Is 
saidto  derive  from  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
^solution,  it  can  only  be  said  that  that 
resolution,  like  any  contract  based  on 
misrepresentation,  in  my  opinion,  is  nuU 
and  void.  That  resolution  was  adopted  in 
1964  on  the  basis  of  assurances  by  the 
Ministration  that  North  Vietnamese 
Lval  units  had  deliberately  f^idvepesX- 
edlv  attacked  U.S.  vessels  in  mterna- 
lional  waters,  without  provocation  on  our 
part.  Since  then,  it  has  become  known- 
and  the  administration  now  admite- 
St  the  Afaddox  and  the  Turner  Joi/. 
the  two  destroyers  involved  in  that  en- 
gagement, were  engaged  in  intelligence 
activities  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin. 

In  addition,  evidence  recently  uncov- 
ered by  the  committee  raises  serious 
doubts  as  to  whether  the  administration 
had  adequate  proof  that  the  aUeged  at- 
tack of  August  4  had,  in  fact,  taken  place 
at  the  time  when  retaUatoir  strikes  were 
directed  against  North  Vietnam-the 
first  strikes  against  that  country 

If  the  administration  contemplates  an 
expansion  now.  a  major  expansion,  or  a 
stepup  of  the  war.  it  has  "jf  ^^l^^ie^' 
in  my  opinion,  to  consult  with  Congress, 
especially  with  the  Senate,  and  to  obtain 
its  advance  approval. 

Mr.  President,  there  have  been  in  the 
press  recently  a  number  of  most  s^- 
niflcant  editorials  and  comments,  some 
S   them  coming  from  Journals  which 
have  consistently  gone  all  out  in  sup- 
D^rt  of  the  war  policy  of  the  admmis- 
Sktion    pSr  example,  the  Washington 
Post  which  I  suppose  is  the  most  widely 
read  newspaper  in  this  body— except  for 
SS  pSrs-for  the  first  time  to  my 
KoiSo^March  6  in  a  lead  editoria 
Questioned  our  policies  in  Vietnam.  The 
SriaTwas  entitled  "Vietnam  Mission: 
A  Return  to  First  Principles. 

Mr  President.  I  shall  not  read  the  en- 
tire editorial  but  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 

'"^^h'er^^ing  no  objection  the  editoml 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

VIETNAM  mission:    A  Retvrn  to  first 

Principles 
It  is  hard  to  argue  against  the  need  lor 
admtlonal  American  troops  i- yj«t-m  ^  ^^f 
ealn  the  Initiative  lost  in  recent  weeks,   ii 
^ur  forces  already  on  hand  are  endangered 
bv  being  spread  too  thin,  they  must  be  reln- 
forc^    Bu?  the  dispatch  of  more  troops  by 
IteelfwlU  not  answer  the  critical  Questloi^ 
Wh^t  will  we  do  with  the  Initiative  when 
we  r^airit.  Ind  what  Is  to  stop  the  enemy 
from  trying  to  gain  It  back? 
Is  there  not  some  upper  limit  to  the  enec 


tiveness  of  these  reflexive  responses,  beyond 
wmch  the  risk  of  wider  war  outweighs  any 
^ncelvable  gain  In  the  security  and  stability 

of  South  Vietnam?  «„„„,  tr, 

Which  is  more  likely  to  persuade  Hanoi  to 
negotiate  or  simply  back  away— ever-ln- 
crXlng  applications  of  American  firepower 
^Tmanp^wer,  or  a  sustained  and  restraln«l 
^m^t«Uon  of  American  Btaylng-power 
and  o^steadlly  increasing  South  Vietnamese 
capacity  to  find  their  own  salvation  by  them- 

^'-^ele  were  valid  questions  before  the  Tet 
offensive.  They  are  all  the  nriore  valid  now^ 
For  the  critical  new  element  In  the  war  is 

not  necessarily  to  be  ^°""^"^,/*l«,  "^^.^.^n 
battle.    History    records    that    It    can    turn 
agaln-and  again.  The  new  element  Is  the 
c^r  certainty  that  a  burden  and  a  sacrlflce 
which  have  been  borne  narrowly  by  profes- 
sional soldiers  and  draftees  and  that  rela- 
tively small  segment  of  the  American  public 
directly  touched  by  casualties  Is  now  about 
to  be  spread  more  widely  over  the  populace 
as  a  whole.  We  are  reaching  the  end  of  those 
readily  available  resources  In  manpower  and 
money  which  have  permitted  us  for  so  long 
to  engage  In  a  war  larger  than  Korea  wlth- 
^t  seriously  disrupting  the  life  of  the  aver- 
age citizen.  Proposals  for  higher  taxes    eco- 
nomic controls,  reserve  callups,  and  deeper 
draft   calls   must   almost   surely    accompany 
any    substantial    Increase    in    our    fighting 

^°^^\here  are  going  to  be  new  doubts  and 
a  broader,  more  Intense  debate.  And  be- 
cause dissent  is  the  natural  enemy  of  a 
strategy  which  rests  so  heavily  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  resolve,  it  U  all  the  more  urgent 
Ihat  these  deliberations  be  purposeful:  that 
the  outer  boundaries  of  our  realistic  options 
be  fully  recognized;  that,  at  long  last  there 
be  an  understanding  of  the  restraints  and 
inhibitions  m  a  limited  war  for  limited 
ends.  ,     .      „„ 

It  may  even  be  necessary  to  begin  by  ac- 
knowledging mlscalculatlons-or  fa"ur^ln 
the  strategy  that  has  carried  us  from  the 
Tonkin  resolution  of  1964,  to  the  first  tenta- 
tive landing  of  combat  troops  In  early  1965 
and  the  beginning  of  the  bombing  of  the 
North  and  on  to  the  present  involvement  of 
more  than  500,000  United  States  combat 
troops  in  a  struggle  with  no  clearly  visible 
end-result  In  sight. 

At  the  outset,  there  was  a  reason  for  pro- 
jecting an  open-endedness  to  our  effoiT  We 
were   embarking   on   a   campaign  of     grad- 
uftld    response"    to    enemy    Initiatives.    By 
carefully   measuring   each   Increment,   while 
leaving  open  our  reldlness  to  widen  the  war 
If  need  be,   the   Idea  was  to  persuade  the 
North  Vietnamese  to  back  down,  or  at  least 
back  off,  without  provoking  a  confrontation 
wUh  the  Russians  or  the  Chinese.  In  the 
early  stages,  when  we  had  more  scope  for  en- 
lareln?   our   effort   in   relatu-c   safety,    there 
wif  more  reason  to  hope  that  this  steady  In- 
tensification of  pressure  would  prevail. 

There  are  some  who  now  say  that  Just  one 
more  Increase  In  our  application  of  m  lltary 
pressure  will  do  the  trick.  Perhaps  It  w^U. 
^uTwe  should  be  P>repared,  by  pa^t  expe- 
rience for  the  possibility— indeed  the  prob- 
ablUty-°hat  it  won't.  And  we  must  frankly 
r^Sl^e  that  if  It  doesn't,  there  Is  nothing 
in  our  current  strategy  that  would  logically 
^gue  against  yet  another  expansion  of  our 
effort,  and  another,  and  another. 

This  prospect  is  surely  grim  enough  to  en- 
courage a  r4-evaluatlon  of  our  Viein^  mis- 
sion, and  a  return  to  first  principles. 

The  first  principles  were  easier  to  state 
in  August,  1964,  when  Senator  Thurmond 
^ked^ecretary  Rusk,  at  hearings  on  the 
Tonkin  Resolution,  whether  "we  have  a 
noUcyto  win  the  Vietnam  war  so  we  can 
Stout  of  there,  or  are  we  going  to  stay  In 
?here  indefinitely?"  Mr.  Rusk  replied: 

•■I  think  a  highly  revelant  factor  here  s 
that  there  are  a  billion  and  a  half  people 


in  Asia  half  of  them  In  the  Conununlst 
worfd  and  half  of  them  In  the  Free  World. 
I  don't  see  how  we  are  going  to  get  a  long- 
range  solution  to  this  problem  on  the  b«l8 
of  fur  trying  to  go  In  there.  Into  thlsvast 
mass  of  people,  and  try  to  do  a  Job  as  Amer- 
icans in  lieu  Of  Asians.  I  think  that  It  Is 
important  for  us  to  try  W  assist  those  Asians 
who  are  determined  to  be  free  and  Independ- 
Tnt  to   put  themselves   In  a  position  to  be 

^mrking  back  to  other  strictly  llmlt*d 
American  efforts  of  the  same  sort,  such  as 
InGreece,  Mr.  Rusk  added: 

"These  and  other  problems  have  all  been 
troublesome  and  difficult  and  hard  to  man- 
age but  the  end  result  It  seems  to  me,  ought 
to  i)e  a  stable  situation  with  free  and  in- 
dependent  nations   capable   of   maintaining 
th^r    own    security    rather    than    to    try    to 
bring  everything   to   a  great   cataclysm   be- 
clusl.   on   that   basis,   there   Isn't   much   to 
settle  any  more  in  terms  of  organized  soci- 
eties maintaining  their  own  ^^^^P^f^l^^^^ 
It  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  Vietnam 
has   now   reached   the  verge   of  "cataclysm  _ 
or  that  "there  Un't  much  to  settle  anymore 
m  t*rms  of  an  organized  ^le^V  ""*'"^"»"; 
ing  Its  own  independence.  But  there  Is  little 
evidence.  In  the  second  readings  now  be  ng 
guen  to  the   ravages  of   the  Tet  offensive 
that  the  south  Vietnamese  are  close,  or  even 
getting   closer,    to   the    day   when    ihey   can 
"put  themselves  In  a  position  to  be  secure 
indeed,   there   Is   more   reason   than   ever  to 
wonder  whether  an  Increasingly  more  mas- 
slve   American   military  effort  does   »ot  sap 
the  will   of   the   south   Vletnarnese   to   per- 
form  that  part  of  the  '  P^'^'='^"°"  ,^"  ' 
which  President  Johnson  and  President  Ken- 
nedy  have   both   agreed   "only   they  can  do 
for  themselves." 

If  an  overbearing  American  presence  does 
not  necessarily  encourage  the  seU-determln- 
atlon  that  Is  at  the  core  of  our  hopes  for 
south. Vietnam,  a  towering  preoccupat  on 
^th  Vietnam,  already  absorbing  so  much 
of  our  resources,  does  not  necessarily  en- 
courage confidence  in  the  American  con^- 
^tmfnt  to  promote  seU-determlnatlon  as 
TuXersal  principle  We  could  keep  our 
pledge  to  south  Vietnam  and  in  the  process 
consume  our  capacity  or  wear  thin  our  will 
tC  ma^e  our  plages  meaningful  elsewhere 
in  the  world.  . 

This    is    the    heart    of    our    dilemma    and 
rarely  has  It  been  more  concisely  stated  In 
the   recent  study   by   a   group   of    14    ^a« 
scholars,  including  some  of  the  Administra- 
tion's   most    sympathetic    supporters.    Few 
anriyses  have  been  more  fervent  in  support 
of  our  Asian  role  and  our  Vietnam  mission^ 
But   few   have    stated    more   eloquently    the 
need    for     -flexibility"    and    acceptan<^    of 
"complexity."    for    the    concept    of      partial 
commJtment"  and  the  avoidance  of  extremes. 
-Nothing    would    do    more    to    strengthen 
American   support   for    our   basic    position 
Tere^n  decided,  "than  to  show  a  capacity 
for  m^vatlon  of  a  de-escalatory  nature,  in- 
dicating that  there  is  no  inevitable  profes- 
sion upwards  In   the  scope  of   the   conflict, 
such  a^step  or  steps  need  not-indeed  shouUl 
not-be  massive.  Moreover  they  should  be  ex- 
perteental  in  character,  subject  themselves 
to  alteration  If  necessary. 

••At  stake,  however,  is  a  P^lfclple  esse^n- 
tlal  to  the  survival  of  the  policies  of  lunita- 

"°There  Is  going  to  be  debate,  a  pe<^le  sud- 
denly confronted  with  a  spreading  *ar  bur- 
den  vvlll  want  to  know  why  and   to  what 
nnd  There  will  inevitably  be  increased  pres- 
Eure  from  the  extremes-to  get  out.  or  to  get 
on  With  it  bv  ..ny  meins.  ^'="  tt^^*"  f;"„'f !" 
is  now  a  need  for  sober  consideration  of  al- 
ernatlves;    of   mUltary   "deployment    away 
from  the   frontiers  to  force  the  enemy   to 
move  further  from  Its  safe  l^^^ens  and  sup- 
ply sources;  of  a  more  passive  role  ^or  Amer 
lean  forces  and  a  more  active  one  for  the 
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South  Vletnaine««;  of  greater  empha*!*  on 
pacificaUon  among  the  people,  lew  on 
aearch-and-destroy  and  body  counU;  of  a 
return,  In  short,  to  flrst  prlnclplea. 

While  we  are  compelled  to  deal  now  with 
the  crlala  at  hand,  we  need  at  the  same 
time  to  clarify  our  concept*  of  thia  country's 
mission  and  settle  on  methods  conaletent 
with  realUtlc  and  conservative  eetimates  of 
our  capabilities  and  with  careful  count  of 
the  risks  we  are  prepared  to  run.  There  Is 
no  doubt  a  strong  Impulee  to  seek  a  quick 
decision  by  expanding  flrepower  and  Increaa- 
Ing  manpower;  but  It  may  be  more  effective 
to  demonstrate  our  staying  power  and  our 
sucking  power.  The  knowledge  that  this 
country  Is  willing  to  carry  on  a  sustained 
effort  and  wage  a  prolonged  although  lim- 
ited war  might  constitute  a  greater  enemy 
deterrent  and  a  larger  inducement  to  accept 
a  negotiated  or  de  f.icto  settlement. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  Mr  President.  I 
shall  read  that  part  of  the  editorial  which 
poses  the  key  questions : 

What  will  we  do  with  the  Initiative  when 
we  regain  it.  and  what  Is  to  stop  the  enemy 
from  trying  to  gain  It  beck^ 

Is  there  not  some  upper  limit  to  the  effec- 
Oveness  of  these  reflexive  responaes.  beyond 
which  the  risk  of  wider  war  outweighs  any 
coi»eelvaW»-galn  in  the  security  and  stability 
of  South  Vietnam? 

Mr.  President,  the  editorial  is  long,  but 
this  is  the  point  that  I  wish  to  emphasize. 
Is  there  going  to  be  debate,  or  will  the 
people  suddenly  be  confronted  with  an 
Increasing  war  burden  and  want  to  know 
why  and  to  what  end? 

What  I  am  suggesting  is  if  there  is  any 
group  of  men  in  the  United  States,  which 
has  the  burden,  the  duty,  and  the  re- 
sponsibUity  to  know  why  and  when,  it  is 

the  Members  of  the  Senate.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  1  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  1  additional  minute. 
Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  what 
I  am  suggesting  is  that  the  Senate— and 
it  can  only  be  by  a  consensus  of  this 
Senate— insist  that  it  be  Informed  as  to 
the  nature  of  widening  commitments,  if 
any— and  I  am  confident  they  are  being 
reviewed— and  that  we  be  given  the  op- 
portunity to  debate  any  prospective 
widening  of  commitments. 

The  principal,  and  I  think  the  most 
evil,  effect  of  the  Tonkin  resolution  of 
1964.  in  the  setting  and  under  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  it  was  presented, 
was  that  it  prevented  any  meanlngfiil  de- 
bate from  taking  place  in  this  body  We 
did  not  debate  the  wisdom  of  that 
engagement  and  whether  or  not  the  real 
interest  of  this  United  SUtes.  of  your 
constituents  and  mine,  is  involved  in 
Vietnam. 

It  is  true  that  one  can  point  to  the 
words  of  the  resolution  which  say 
that  vital  interests  of  the  United  States 

are  involved 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr  President.  I 
yield  myself  one-half  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  that  Is  not  a  valid  or  a  true 
statement  because  It  was  obtained  under 
false  pretenses  or  mistaken  facts. 
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Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  on  my  time? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  think  the 
Senator  is  performing  a  distinctly  im- 
portant and  necessary  public  service.  I 
join  with  him  wholeheartedly  in  the  call 
for  justification  by  the  administration 
to  this  body,  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  people  before  any 
major  increase  in  American  force  In 
South  Vietnam  is  decided  upon. 

I  think  we  must  insist  upon  that.  Un- 
less Congress  takes  the  responsibility  of 
insisting  it  be  advised  of  the  reason, 
the  justification,  and  the  hopes  of  this 
administration  we  should  refuse  to  go 
along.  I  say  this  because  it  has  been 
increasingly  made  apparent  to  me,  at 
least,  and  I  think  to  all  of  us  In  this 
body,  and  to  all  the  American  people 
that  there  are  unexplalnable  discrepan- 
cies between  reports  that  have  come 
back  to  us  from  disinterested  observers 
by  the  score,  of  the  press,  magazines, 
and  all  media  of  information  who  have 
observed  what  has  been  going  on  in 
South  Vietnam  for  a  long  time,  and  the 
official  optimistic  reports  that  have 
come  to  us  from  the  administration,  the 
Department  of  Defense,  and  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

I  think  we  cannot  any  longer  evade 
the  responsibility  of  a  share  In  the  de- 
cision as  to  whether  we  are  to  continue 
in  the  present  way.  for  it  Is  now  a  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  or  not  the  war  is 
wlnnable  without  the  destruction  of 
South  Vietnam  and  much  of  American 
might  itself.  We  must  insist  that  the 
administration  justify  any  conclusion, 
that  the  commitment  of  additional 
American  forces  will  not  be  self-defeat- 
ing and  the  cause  of  possibly  great  dis- 
aster. 

I  commend  the  Senator  and  I  join 
with   him. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  on  my  time? 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

At  the  time  we  had  before  us  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  resolution  I  cast  my  vote  In 
favor  of  it  and  I  did  so  on  the  assump- 
tion that  any  military  action  taken  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  In  the 

conduct  of  a  war 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  may. 
we  have  order?  I  cannot  hear  the  Sen- 
ator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  did  so  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  military  action  taken  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  In 
the  conduct  of  a  war  would  be  accord- 
ing to  the  best  traditions  of  our  military 
service.  If  at  that  time  someone  had 
told  me  that  the  conduct  of  a  war  after 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  would  be 
a  prolonged  war  strategy,  and  If  some- 
one had  told  me  that  the  Preparedness 
Investigating  Subcommittee  2  years  later 
would  have  found  in  1966  that  of  the 
thousands  of  sorties  flown  over  North 
Vietnam  less  than  1  percent  would  be 
directed  at  key  chief  of  staff  targets.  I 


would  not  have  supported  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution. 

I  think  what  should  be  done — and  I 
have  said  this  all  along— is  for  the  ad- 
ministration not  only  to  tell  the  Senate 
but  also  the  American  people  why  we 
must  have  been  enduring  a  prolonged 
war  policy.  If  the  point  Is  well  taken, 
the  American  people  will  accept  It.  I  do 
not  think  they  will  because  the  point 
cannot  be  well  taken.  But  it  needs  to  be 
taken  or  something  should  be  done 
about  a  change  In  the  conduct  of  the 
war. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  not  trying  to 
prejudge  the  substantive  matters  the 
Senator  raises.  Everybody  has  different 
views  on  this.  What  I  am  saying  is  that 
I  think  from  now  on  and  under  condi- 
tions now  existing,  when  we  know  there 
have  been  recommendations  for  very 
large  increases  in  manpower,  and  when 
we  hear  stories  of  serious  differences  in 
strategy  being  considered — and  I  am  not 
privy  to  those  conferences — I  think  the 
Senate  and  the  country  are  entitled  to 
know  what  those  plans  are  and  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  discuss  them  and  ar- 
rive at  some  kind  of  conclusion  as  to  the 
validity  of  these  policies. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  on  my  time? 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  would  like  to  join 
with  the  Senator  from  Arkansas.  This  Is 
a  subject  which  has  long  concerned  me, 
and  I  wish  to  thank  him  for  bringing  the 
issue  before  us  at  this  time. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  failed  to  mention 
the  fact  that  the  Senator's  own  resolu- 
tion set  my  mind  to  working  on  this,  and 
I  refer  to  the  resolution  submitted  by 
him  several  days  ago. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  think  the  question  is  not  whether  we 
dissent  from  or  assent  to  the  present  war 
PHjlicy  as  much  as  It  is  a  question  of  what 
is  the  proper  role  that  we  in  Congress 
should  play  in  the  general  warmaking 
policies  of  our  country.  I  do  not  think  it  Is 
a  clear-cut  issue.  I  think  that  lawyers  and 
students  of  government  can  determine 
whether  the  President  is  acting  with  or 
without  legal  authority.  This  question 
was  not  easily  resolved  in  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention. 

At  the  same  time,  it  Is  incumbent  upon 
all  of  us  to  declare  our  positions  so  clearly 
that  the  President  realizes,  even  though 
he  may  have  the  warmaking  power,  that 
Congress  has  the  war  declaration  power. 
I  think  there  is  a  distortion  and  an  im- 
balance today  as  to  what  is  the  war 
declaration  power  of  Congress  and  that 
which  Is  the  warmaking  power  of  the 
President. 

I  do  not  know  that  my  resolution- 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  63 — is 
going  to  resolve  the  matter,  but  It  is  clear 
to  me  that  we  In  Congress  should  engage 
in  meaningful  dialogue  whereby  the 
points  can  be  debated  and  the  constitu- 
tional questions  raised,  especially  as  re- 
lating to  the  war. 

I  remind  Senators  that  as  far  back  as 
1965  the  Americans  were  suffering  about 
three  deaths  a  week.  This  figure  rose  to 
26  per  week  in  1966,  98  per  week  In  1967. 
and  last  week  there  were  542  American 
deaths. 


In  other  words,  the  extent  to  which  we 
are  moving  into  this  war  is  such  that 
we  have  reason  to  question  the  direction 
and  the  trend. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  should  sit 
idly  by  or.  in  the  name  of  blind  patri- 
otism, say  that  we  endorse  everything  a 
President  does.  By  the  same  token.  I 
think  we  have  a  responslbUlty  to  chal- 
lenge; to  expect  and  demand  Informa- 
tion which  will  put  us  In  proper  balance 
In  the  matter  of  warmaking^  a»„ai«r 
Again  I  want  to  commend  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas.  I  am  hopeful  that  we 
will  consider  this  as  our  duty  regardless 
of  our  viewpoints. 

I  happen  to  be  a  critic  and  a  dissenter, 
but  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  question 
We  must  resolve  the  question  as  to  what 
our  actual  and  appropriate  role  should 
be  in  sharing  in  decisionmaking  as  to 
the  question  of  war  and  peace. 

Therefore.  I  submitted  my  resolution 
and  hope  that  we  would  not  try  to  undo 
it  because  we  cannot  go  backward.  But 
from  this  point  on.  Congress  should  say 
to  the  President  very  clearly  that  if  he 
deems  It  vital,  if  he  deems  It  absolutely 
necessary,  in  the  Interests  of  om-  coun- 
try, to  expand  the  war.  we  should,  there- 
fore  share  in  the  decisionmaking,  that 
It  should  not  be  the  decision  of  one  man. 
that  it  should  not  be  a  matter  of   a 
President's  asking  us  to  ratify  that  which 
he  has  already  decided  upon. 

Congress  must  be  a  full,  participating 
partner  in  this  particular  wannaking 
policy  that  the  President  has  embarked 

upon.  ,         »_ 

I  want  to  thank  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas for  making  possible  this  kind  ol 
focus  upon  this  matter.  I  join  him  on  it 
Mr.   FULBRIGHT.   Mr.   President.   I 

vield  myself  1  minute.       ^,„„,^      t,v,« 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

Senator  from  Arkansas  is  recognized  for 

1  minute.  ^  ^  i     *.... 

Mr   FULBRIGHT.  I  want  to  reply  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  by  expressing 
my  appreciation  of  what  he  has  just  had 
to  say  His  own  resolution  has  certainly 
sustained  me.  at  this  time  in  particular. 
He  made  reference  to  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution,  and  the  possibility  of  its  re- 
peal We  do  not  have  to  go  back  to  repeal 
it   If  one  reads  the  recent  hearings  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and 
the  testimony  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, the  resolution  has  effectively  been 
repealed  because  it  was  based  upon  false 
'•epresentatlons  to  the  committee.  I  do 
not  think  we  could  consider  that  any 
more  valid  than  we  would  am'  other  con- 
tract based  upon  false  representations.  I 
do  not  see  any  need  whatever  to  take  any 
action  with  regard  to  a  resolution  based 
on  any  such  misapprehensions. 
I  appreciate  the  Senator's  comments. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  yield? 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  on  his  own  ttoe. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for  1 
minute.  ,     ,     , 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  wish  to  speak  for  1  min- 
ute only  to  raise  one  question  with  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas:  namely,  if  we 
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do  have  an  Informal  go-around  or  even 
a  committee  hearing  or  discussion  in  ex- 
ecutive session  with  those  in  the  admin- 
istration who  might  acquaint  us  with 
their  views,  are  we  not  begging  the  ques- 
tion and  have  we  not  been  doing  so  right 
along,  in  this  sense;  that  what  Is  rea  V 
needed  is  for  Senators  to  debate  directly 
upon  this  issue  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate  Is  that  not  the  challenge,  because 
It  will  ascertain  the  temper  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  convictions  of  Senators. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  Is  what  I  was 

Mr  JAVITS.  Is  it  not  possible  for  Sen- 
ators to  get  untangled  from  their  own 
feef  The  Senator  from  Arkansas  is  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations— a   very   critically   Important 
position— so  why  could  he  not  bring  in 
some  resolution?  I  have  one.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield!  has  one. 
The  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ful- 
BRiGHT]   has  one.  too.  They  should  be 
brought  before  the  Senate  for  discus- 
sion and  Senators  should  address  them- 
selves to  what  shall  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  upon  this  burning  issue. 
Mr    FULBRIGHT.  If  I  may  respond 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York.  I  think 
we  have  already  in  part  achieved  that 
purpose— I    think    I    am    confident    of 
that— because  very  grave   reconsidera- 
tion is  now  going  on.  We  know  that  it  has 
been  reported  in  the  press  that  General 
Wheeler    brought    back    recomftienda- 
tions.  We  have  not  been  told  what  they 
are.  In  order  to  provide  for  free  discus- 
sion, it  seems  to  me  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
administration  to  Inform  us--the  Sen- 
ate as  a  whole  and  my  committee  as  an 
agent-and  submit  to  the  Senate  what 
their  present  plan  is,  and  the  justinca- 
tion  for  it,  and  let  that  be  the  basis  for 
a  full  and  searching  debate  upon  this 
question.  That  Is  what  the  Senator  is 
talking  about,  rather  than  to  have  a  de- 
bate, sort  of  in  the  abstract,  as  to  policy. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  In  limbo. 
Mr.    FULBRIGHT.    That    is    exactly 
what  I  have  in  mind. 

Mr  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  on  my  own 

*^^r  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Idaho  on  his  own 

Mr  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  how 
much  I  appreciate  the  importance  of  the 
issue  he  has  raised  in  the  Senate  this 

*^Durin"the  Second  World  War,  I  served 
in  Asia.  I  came  away  persuaded  that  Asia 
is  an  endless  morass  and  that  the  day  ol 
Western  control  of  Asian  affairs  had 

oasse<i.  „ii 

in  the  years  since,  we  have  seen  all 
the  other  Western  nations  driven  from 
Asia,  one  by  one.  We  are  the  last  to  keep 
a  foothold  on  the  nialnland  of  Asia 

Mr.  President,  sometimes  I  think  that 
we  are  fascinated  by  this  baited  trap.  We 
stand  ready  today— poised  If  you  will— to 
plunge  still  deeper  Into  Asia,  where  huge 
populations  wait  to  engulf  us,  and  legions 
of  young  Americans  are  bein?  beckoned 
to  their  graves. 

That  is  the  issue.  .     ,  , 

If  we  are  going  to  fight  Asians  in  Asia 
with  American  men,  on  an  ever  spread- 


ing  Asian  front,  then  we  had  letter  face 
it  now.  We  shall  soon  run  out  of  men  and 

^ThJconstltutlon  vests  In  Congress  a 
fundamental  responslbUlty  in  thematter 
of  war  and  peace.  We  have  abd^cat^ 
that  responsibility  in  recent  years^  The 
last  two  wars  have  been  Presidential 

''now  we  are  at  a  critical  Polnt  in  de- 
termining whether  this  war  shaU  con- 
Se  to  be  a  limited  engagement  or 
whether  it  is  going  to  be  spread  into  a 
general  engagement  on  the  Asian  main- 

*This  is  the  time  to  reassert  our  pre- 
rogative, to  insist  upon  full  congressional 
participation  in  that  decision.  This  is  the 

'Tfterwards.  if  we  faU  to  act  "ow  we 
wUl  be  faced  once  again  with  the  obliga- 
tion to  vote  the  money,  once  the  troops 
have  been  committed  and  Americans  are 
engaged  in  an  expanding  war.  That  has 
teen  our  predicament  in  the  past.  I  would 
hope  that  we  would  heed  the  words  of 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  and  ms^t 
now  that  congress  be  fully  included  be- 
fore the  next  fateful  step  is  taken  in  en- 
larging this  tragic  war. 

If  we  fail  now  to  assert  our  constitu- 
tional responsibilities,  we  shall  have  only 
ourselves  to  blame  for  any  disaster  that 
thp  future  may  hold. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Senator 

"^Mr  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent.' wUl  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 

^^Mr  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York,  on  his 

own  time.  „    ,      ^,^ 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President.  I  rise  to  join  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  in  urging  that  before  any  fur- 
ther major  step  is  taken  in  connection 
with  the  war  in  Vietnam,  the  Senate  be 

consulted.  j.    j  ^   ♦!,.» 

No  issue  which  has  so  divided  the 
United  States,  in  many,  many  years,  as 
has  the  war  in  Vietnam . 

There  are  Senators  who  disagree  with 
one  another.  There  are  Senators  who  dis- 
agree with  the  executive  branch  It 
seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  going  to  take 
this  step  in  connection  with  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  it  would  be  well  to  take  what- 
ever steps  are  possible  to  get  concur- 
rence and  support  of  the  Senate,  and  of 
the  American  people.  ,  ,  ^v,.» 

I  think  it  would  be  a  mistake  for  the 
executive  branch  and  for  the  President 
to  take  a  step  toward  escalation  of  the 
confiict  in  the  next  several  weeks  with- 
out having  the  support  and  understand- 
ing of  the  Senate,  and  of  the  American 

^^Ev?rytime  we  have  had  difficulty  over 
a  period  of  the  past  7  years,  over  the 
period  during  which  I  was  in  the  execu- 
tive branch,  and  since  I  left  the  execu- 
tive branch,  the  answer  has  always  been 
to  escalate  the  confiict.  It  has  always 
been  to  send  more  troops.  And  at  tne 
time  we  sent  the  larger  number  of  troops, 
or  increased  the  bombing,  w-e  have  al- 
ways stated  that  there  would  be  light 
at  the  end  of  the  tunnel,  that  victory  is 
just  ahead  of  us.  ..   •     * 

The  fact  is  that  victory  is  not  just 
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ahead  of  us.  It  was  not  In  1961  or  1M2, 
when  I  was  one  of  those  who  predicted 
there  waa  a  light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel. 
There  was  not  In  1963  or  1964  or  1965 
or  1966  or  1967.  and  there  Is  not  now. 
It  seems  to  me  If  we  have  learned  any- 
thing over  the  period  of  the  last  7  years, 
it  Is  the  fact  that  Just  continuing  to  send 
more  troops,  or  increasing  the  bombing. 
Is  not  the  answer  In  Vietnam.  We  have 
tried  that.  It  seems  to  me  something  dif- 
ferent should  be  tried. 

I  know  that  in  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  different  policies 
have  been  suggested.  I  think  they  should 
be  considered  by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  I  think  they  should  be  considered 
by  the  American  people.  I  do  not  think 
we  can  assume  that  what  we  have  done  in 
the  past  is  automatically  right,  any  more 
than  the  predictions  that  have  been 
made  in  the  past  have  been  right. 

Moreover,  there  Is  a  question  of  our 
moral  responsibility.  Are  we  like  the  God 
of  the  Old  Testament  that  we  can  decide, 
in  Washington,  DC,  what  cities,  what 
towns,  what  hamlets  in  Vietnam  are 
going  to  be  destroyed?  Is  it  because  we 
think  It  may  possibly  protect  the  people 
of  Thailand,  the  people  of  Malaysia,  the 
people  of  Hawaii,  or  keep  certain  people 
out  of  Texas  or  California  or  Massachu- 
setts or  New  York? 

Or  do  we  have  that  authority  to  kill 
tens  and  tens  of  thousands  of  people  be- 
cause we  say  we  have  a  commitment  to 
the  South  Vietnamese  people?  But  have 
they  been  consulted— In  Hue.  in  Bin  Tre, 
or  in  the  other  towns  that  have  been 
destroyed?  Do  we  have  the  authority  to 
put  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people — 
in  fact,  millions  of  people— into  refugee 
camps  for  their  protection — or  should 
these  decisions  be  left  to  them? 

As  to  our  own  interests  in  Vietnam. 
could  not  the  Germans  or  the  Russians 
have  argued  the  same  thing  before  the 
beginning  of  World  War  H— that  they 
had  the  right  to  go  into  Poland,  into  Es- 
tonia, into  Latvia,  Into  Lithuania,  be- 
cause they  needed  them  for  their  own 
protection,  that  they  needed  them  as  a 
buffer?  I  question  whether  we  have  that 
right  In  this  country. 

It  seems  to  me  before  we  take  major 
steps,  to  send  perhaps  200.000  more 
troops  to  Vietnam,  that  we  should  ask 
some  very,  very  algniflcant  questions.  I 
would  like  to  know  what  the  purpose 
would  be  of  sending  more  American 
troops  there,  and  what  they  could  accom- 
plish that  has  not  been  accomplished 
by  the  American  troops  that  are  already 
there. 

I  would  like  to  know  what  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  are  going  to  be  willing 
to  do  themselves. 

If  we  are  going  to  draft  American 
troops  of  18  and  19  years  of  age  and  send 
them  to  Khe  Sanh,  Con  Thien,  and  on 
the  border  of  the  demilitarized  zone,  are 
we  also  going  to  say — as  we  now  are  do- 
ing— that  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
do  not  have  to  draft  their  own  18-year- 
old  and  19-year-old  boys? 

When  our  own  marines  are  going  into 
Hue  to  recapture  it,  do  we  have  the  right 
to  stand  by  and  merely  look  at  thousands 
of  South  Vietnamese  lootlpg  Hue  that 
has  been  liberated  by  us?  Do  we  have  to 


accept  that?  Do  we  have  to  accept  the 
situation  in  which  we  are  told  that  a 
young  man  in  South  Vietnam  is  running 
his  father's  factory  because  he  paid  off 
his  draft  board  and  does  not  have  to  go? 
When  this  was  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  President,  he  replied  that 
there  Is  stealing  in  Beaumont,  Tex.  If 
there  is  stealing  in  Beaumont,  Tex.,  It  Is 
not  bringing  about  the  death  of  Ameri- 
can boys. 

Officials  have  said,  as  reported  this 
ruptlon  in  South  Vietnam.  Do  we  have  to 
afternoon,  that  there  Is  deepseated  cor- 
accept  that? 

Who  Is  our  commitment  to?  Is  It  to 
Ky.  or  to  Thleu? 

Do  we  waive  the  great  authority  and 
power  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
by  saying  we  cannot  do  anything  if  those 
in  South  Vietnam  say  they  are  not  going 
to  draft  their  18-  or  19-year-old  boys, 
that  they  are  not  going  to  do  anything 
about  corruption,  that  anybody  can  buy 
his  way  out  of  the  draft,  and  does  not 
have  to  fight,  even  though  American  boys 
have  been  sent  and  have  to  stay  and 
flght  at  the  demilitarized  zone? 

Do  we  have  to  accept  that  in  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States?  I  do  not  think 
we  have  to.  I  think  we  can  do  something 
about  it  in  the  Senate. 

I  know  some  have  said  that  we  should 
Intensify  the  bombing  in  the  north. 
They  should  be  heard.  I  do  not  happen  to 
believe  that  is  the  answer  to  the  problem, 
but  I  do  know  that  what  we  have  been 
doing  Is  not  the  answer,  that  it  is  not 
suitable,  that  it  is  immoral  and  intoler- 
able to  continue  it. 

If  we  are  going  to  continue  what  we 
have  been  doing,  when  we  were  told  we 
were  just  a  little  way  from  victory  be- 
fore, and  send  100,000  men  or  200,000 
more  men  there,  the  Senate  should  be 
consulted  and  its  approval  should  be 
received. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  has  most 
eloquently  put  the  issue  before  us.  But 
whether  one  agrees  with  the  views  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  or  my  views  is 
not  the  question  I  am  raising.  There  are 
100  Senators  here,  representing  every 
citizen  of  the  United  States.  It  seems  to 
me  we  ought  to  take  the  responsibility  at 
this  critical  hour  to  see  what  the  admin- 
istration plans  are  and  their  justification 
and  then  to  make  our  own  judgment 
on  it. 

I  know  that  in  times  past,  from  the  old 
tribal  days,  it  has  always  been  said  that 
we  should  follow  the  leader;  that  we 
should  get  behind  the  leader,  that  that 
is  the  only  way  for  survival.  There  is 
something  in  that.  Under  some  circum- 
stances. I  would  do  the  same.  But  no- 
body is  claiming  that  Vietnam  is  threat- 
ening the  security  of  this  coimtry.  It  Is 
not  that  kind  of  war.  and  that  is  why  it 
is  so  difficult. 

This  question  requires  the  judgment 
of  our  citizens  now  before  acting  other- 
wise we  are  going  to  find  ourselves  in 
a  situation  in  which  all  of  us  will  have 
to  gather  behind  the  leader  in  a  third 
world  war.  That  is  what  we  are  inter- 
ested in  avoiding.  I  am  interested  In 


helping  this  administration  to  avoid  any 
such  disaster. 

Mr.   TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 

myself  5  minutes. 

The  implication  has  been  made  that 
we  have  suffered  a  series  of  very  great 
defeats  in  South  Vietnam.  I  do  not  ac- 
cept that  thesis.  I  am  not  saying  that 
we  have  accomplished  a  great  deal  in 
that  unhappy  land  in  the  last  6  weeks. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield,  on  my  time?  If  we  did 
not  suffer  any  defeat  or  difHculty,  why 
is  there  a  request  for  200,000  additional 
troops? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Because  now  the  admin- 
istration is  doing  what  a  niunber  of  us 
have  been  saying  for  2y2  years— that  you 
cannot  win  a  war  by  a  graduated  re- 
sponse— by  a  policy  of  gradualism;  that 
the  only  way  to  achieve  military  victory 
is  through  military  power,  massive  air 
and  sea  superiority,  to  achieve  the  objec- 
tive at  the  earliest  possible  time,  with  the 
maximum  of  impact. 

We  are  confronted  with  a  situation  in 
which  a  very  patient  enemy  has  been  led 
to  believe  that  we  are  sorely  divided,  and 
that  if  he  will  only  fight  long  enough  and 
make  clever  plans  for  offenses  from  time 
to  time,  we  will  become  weary  of  the  war 
and  that  we  will  give  over  the  coimtry  in 
a  veil  of  surrender  or  under  some  face- 
saving  method  and  get  out.  I  believe  that 
is  what  this  protracted  debate  has  been 
accomplishing. 

The  enemy  did  not  succeed  in  gen- 
erating a  general,  major  uprising  of  the 
citizenry  of  South  Vietnam.  He  did  not 
succeed  in  seizing  a  single  city  and  hold- 
ing It.  He  lost  thousands  and  thousands 
of  men.  In  the  first  8  days,  he  lost  over 
20,000.  A  great  many  of  these  were  hard- 
core Vietcong  guerrillas.  The  North 
Vietnamese  Army  cannot  fxinction  with- 
out them  in  South  Vietnam,  and  also 
they  are  guerrillas  that  carmot  easily  be 
replaced. 

I  think  the  major  achievement  of  the 
the  enemy  has  been  to  frighten  so  many 
people  in  this  country  into  wanting  to 
get  out.  into  negotiating,  into  believing 
that  we  cannot  win,  into  believing  that 
we  are  losing  and  we  have  to  Just  with- 
draw imilaterally. 

Let  us  understand  the  consequences  of 
that.  It  has  been  said  that  we  must  not 
be  bogged  down  in  the  morass  of  Asia. 
What  would  happen  should  we  get  out 
of  Asia  and  let  Southeast  Asia  go?  What 
is  going  to  be  the  view  of  the  people  of 
that  area,  who  are  dedicated  anti-Com- 
munists, who  are  making  great  social  and 
political  progress,  if  America  pulls  out 
of  Southeast  Asia? 

What  about  the  great  giant  of  Japan, 
potentially  one  of 'the  greatest  allies  we 
have,  a  productive,  prosperous  country, 
already  asserting  leadership  in  that  part 
of  the  world? 

What  about  Thailand,  which  is  making 
great  social  and  economic  progress  every 
day? 

What  about  Indonesia,  which  partial- 
ly, though  not  entirely,  because  of  the 
United  States  presence  there,  was  able 
to  throw  out  Sukarno  and  the  Commu- 
nists, and  proceed  to  rehabilitate  its  eco- 
nomic and  political  affairs? 
What  about  Lee  Kuan  of  Singapore? 


What  about  Tung  Ku  of  Kuala  Lum- 

^"what  about  Sato,  who  visited  there 
aJa^rted  his  approval  of  the  Saigon 

'Tr?S2?olLg  to  abandon  all  this?  What 
are  the  alternatives  proposed  by  my 
friends  opposite?  Do  they  Propof  that 
we  proceed  to  withdraw  immediately?  If 
That  is  the  proposition,  then  perhaps  we 
had  better  reexamme  our  Position  all 
o^r  the  world.  Maybe  Joe  McCarthy  was 
right,  if  these  gentlemen  indeed  are 
■  Eht  in  the  view  that  we  should  with- 
draw" to  "fortress  America."  assert  a  neo- 
fsSrtlonlsm.  and  forget  about  the  rest 

"^Mr'SiRTCE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield?  „       .  _ 

Mr    FULBRIGHT.  Does  the  Senator 

from  Indiana  wish  me  to  yield  to  him 

on  his  own  time?  . 

Mr   HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

myself  5  minutes,  or  such  time  as  I  may 

"^Mr.  President.  1  congratulate  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  for  their  fine  statements,  and  I 
hoie  that  the  resolution  of  the  Senator 
fr(SJ  Oregon  will  be  speedily  acted  upon. 
It  certainly  should  be.  ^     u     tv,«. 

I  think  the  statements  made  by  the 
spnator  from  New  York  were  certainly 
S  eleauent.  I  would  call  attentlonto 
the  fact  that  there  are  numbers  of  peo- 
ple S  this  comitry  quite  honestly  con- 
cerned about  where  we  are  going  This 
matter  has  even  gone  so  f"  ^1.*°*'^" 
volve  the  financial  community.  There  IS 
a  devastating  article  in  the  Wall  Street 

Journal  of  yesterday^  .^v,"w«ii  street" 
which  talks  about  "Dovish  Wall  Street, 
intensification  of  War  In  Vietnam  Now 
Caulks  Big  Stock  Price  Drop^Traders 
?eaTES=llation  Will  Bring  Economic 
Controls— Peace  Rumors  Are  Buliisn, 
Reversing  the  1965  Pattern    .,t,^„^, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  thatthe  arti- 
cle to  which  I  have  referred,  written  by 
?fct^r  J.  Hlllery  and  Published  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  March  6,  i»t)H, 
be  nrlnted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

DOVISH    WAU.    ST««r:    I'""'«°^"!'°4L^ 
Wab  IN  VnTNAM  Now  Causes  Bio  Stock 

WILL     BBINO     ECONOMIC     CONTKOLS;      PMCE 
RUMORS  ARE  BULUSH-REVERSINO  THE  1965 

Pattern 

(By  Victor  J.  HUlery) 

NEW  York.— One  of  the  more  Impressive 
ciem^stratlons  of  a'^tlwar  feeling  ^  under 
way  these  days  In  about  the  last  place^that 
peace    marchers    would    look    for    It— Wall 

^'it's^a  demonstxatlon  without  banners  slo- 
gans or  draft-card  burnings.  But  Its  un- 
mistakable.  On  the  Increasingly  rare  occa- 
^OM  «»at  rumors  of  Vietnam  peace  ne- 
gotlatlons  circulate,  stock  Pr\<;^^,  ^o  "P 
sharply— and  that's  about  the  only  time  they 
doT  up.  Whenever  the  fighting  ^tensmes 
or  tLeatens  to  intensUy^vestorsseU  shares 
in  enough  volunw!  to  produce  a  sharp  price 

^"  rokerage-house  explanations  of  t*^  Pat- 
tern echo  one  of  the  chief  arguments  of 
political  "doves"— the  argument  t^^^t  the 
Llan  conflict  Is  worsening  I'^ternal  strains 
m  American  life  and  may  lead  eventuaUy  to 


a  regimented  society.  Wall  Street's  version^ 
EficalaUon  in  Vietnam  Is  aggravating  such 
Somfc  Ills  as  Inflation  and  the  balance- 
of-paSents  deficit,  and  It  raises  the  threat 
of  "^Tn'^.conomy  shackled  by  Government 
wage-price  conUols— the  greatest  of  all  In- 
vestor fears  at  the  moment. 


THE   BLESSINGS    OF    PEACE 

some  wall  Street  descriptions  of  the  po- 
tential blessings  of  peace  sound  surprisingly 
New  Leftlsh,  ^.  "Peace  In  Vietnam  would 
produce  a  dramatic  upsurge  In  the  marke^ 
a  psychological  explosion  that  would  push 
thrDow-Jones  Industrial  average  over  1^. 
savs  Eldon  A.  Orlmm.  senior  vice  president 
of  Walston  &  Co.  (the  average  closed  yester- 
day at  827.03;  Its  highest  close  ever  was 
995.15  in  exrly  1966) .  Amoag  the  rear^ons  Mr. 
Orlmm  uses  to  support  his  view:  'Instead 
of  throwing  (Government)  dollars  down  a 
rat  hole,  they  could  be  spent  more  bene- 
ficially on  the  rebuilding  of  slums,  highway 
construction,  urban  transit  and  o.i  the  ne- 
glected space  program.'' 

In  any  case,  says  Ralph  A.  Rotnem  senior 
vice  president  of  Harris  Upham  &  Co  which 
wav  the  market  moves  depends  on  the  direc- 
tion of  the  war  news."  And  of  late,  says 
Monte  J.  Gordon,  senior  vice  president  of 
Bache  &  Co.,  "the  market  has  been  nervous 
and  sklttUh,"  with  Vietnam  "the  overriding 
and  pervasive  factor." 

Wall  Street  hasnt  always  viewed  the  war 
as  It  now  does.  In  the  summer  of  1965,  when 
President  Johnson  made  the  first  major  com- 
mitment of  American  combat  troops  to  Viet, 
nam   his  move  made  investors  feel  anything 
but  nervous  and   skittish;    from   a  level   of 
about  861  in  late  July  1965  the  Dow-Jones  In- 
dustrials cUmbed  steadily  to  the  historic  high 
of  995  15  on  Feb.  9,  1966.  Investors  then  saw 
big  military  outlays  as  spurring  an  economy 
that   they    thought   was   threatening    to   go 
sluggish.  They   not  only   greeted   escalation 
of  the  fighting  with  vigorous  buying  but  sold 
on  rumors  of  peace  talks. 

A  14-MONTH  LOW 

Now  the  pattern  Is  the  exact  opposite.  The 
last  time  the  market  heard  vague  rumors 
that  North  Vietnam  might  be  willing  to  talk 
peace,    the    Dow-Jones    industrials    sP"rted_ 
7  78  points  in  a  single  day,  Jan.  8.  to  their 
recent  closing   peak  of   908.92.   When   those 
rumors   proved  unfounded,   prices  began  to 
drop,  and  the  break  accelerated  sharply  when 
ferocious  Vietcong  attacks  erupted  In  cities 
throughout  South  Vietnam,  ^y ^''\^^.^^'' 
average  had  plunged  77.15  points,  or  8.48%. 
to  a  close  of  831.77.  A  minor  recovery  fol- 
lowed  but  It  gave  way  to  a  new  decUne  as 
s^n^  reports  circulated  that  the  Adminis- 
tration  was   considering   committing    mere 
troops  to  Vietnam  and  calling  up  some  re- 
serves; yesterday  the  average  closed  at  a  ii- 
month  low  of  827.03. 

The  biggest  reason  for  this  escalatlon-is- 
bearlsh  attitude  unquestionably  is  Investors 
lear  that  a  bloodier  war  will  lead  sooner  or 
later  to  wage  and  price  controls,  which  would 
nut  a  damper  on  corporate  profits. 

UntU  recently.  Washington  officials  usually 
had  mentioned  controls  only  In  the  course  of 
denvlne  that  any  were  contemplated  But 
latelv  there  have  been  vague  hints  that  con- 
irotCgh^  be  needed  to  combat  InflBtionary 
preseurel  at  least  If  Congress  continues  to 
stall  President  Johnson's  request  for  a  10% 
income-tax  surcharge. 

INFLATION    WORRIES 

The  inflationary  pressures,  aggravated  by 
w«  spending  that  Increases  the  Government 
budget  defl^t,  are  In  themselves  another 
major  market  worry.  "The  wage-price  spiral 
U  Xeady  serious  and  is  continuing  to  gain 
moment^."  says  Argus  Research  Corp.  Last 

year  average  hourly  ""^P^'^^^^'L^i^Yhe 
Laiufacturtng  workers  rose  6.1%,  while  the 
^kers'  outfit  per  man-hour  Ihch^up 
only  0.9%.  Wall  Street  beUeves  the  rc«ult- 


in<T  labor-cost  pressure  on  manufacturers' 
proflte  hasher  only  partially  relieved   by 

P'J^e*X''also  adds  to  the  drain  of  dollar 
ouTof  The  US.,  which  both  wall  Street  and 
the  White  House  see  as  reaching  crisis  pro- 
port^ns  in  the  fourth  quarter,  the  balance- 
of-payments  deficit  hit  a  sea«ona"y  ^ 
lusted  $1.8  billion,  the  worst  in  any  quarter 

''w!th'that  big  a  d*fl<^\*- «*y«  *jf"\^; 

srflTch  "there  Is  no  disguising  the  fact  that 
Te  doilar  is  in  a  weaker  position  than  at  any 
ttoe  since  World  War  11"  And  President 
joTns^n's  measures  to  stop  the  dollar  drain. 
wMch  include  mandatory  curbs  on  U.S.  busi- 
ngs inv^tments  overseas,  appeared  to  some 
m^Lto^to  foreshadow  the  kind  of  «>ntro^ 
that  war  strains  may  cause  to  be  clamped 
on  the  domestic  economy. 

Analysts  and  investors  blame  a  variety  of 
other  problems  largely  on  the  war    too.  In 
°act  —the  market    really   doesn't  have   any 
nroiilems  now  that  aren't  related  to  the  war 
Lys  Robert  T.   Allen  of  Shearson  HanMnlll 

*"  Wth  the  tax  surcharge  stalled,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  since  November  has  been 
ono^ng  a  more  restrictive  credit  ix,llcy  to 
combat  inflationary  pressures.  This  policy 
^ms  now  to  be  discouraging  corporate  bor- 
'r^Tng  to  finance  new  plants  and  equipment, 
in  1967's  fourth  quarter,  capital  approprla- 
Uons  by  the  nation's  1.000  largest  manu- 
Lc"ure7s  Slipped  to  $5.7  "lUon  or  4%  less 
than  in  the  third  quarter,  says  the  National 
Industrial  Conference  Board. 

E^n  a  tendency  by  consumers  to  save  an 
unusually  high  proportion  of  their  In- 
rot^^«— 7  5^0  in  the  fourth  quarter,  the 
h'S^figu;e  in  14  years-is  blamed  on  the 
war  by  most  market  analysts.  They  say  con- 
sumers are  unwilling  to  make  new  outlays 
Xn  the  possibility  of  a  tax  bo^t  hangs 
over  them,  and  young  men  In  Pa^lcul^ 
aren't  anxious  to  make  major  purchases  such 
as  new  cars  while  they  face  the  draft. 


BULLS     ON     PEACE 

Peace,  say  many  analysts  would  ellmlna to 
or  at  least  greatly  ease  all  the  "^"''^ets  fears. 
It  "would  cool  down  Inflation  significantly, 
ease  the  balance-of-payments  P'-oblem_ relax 
the  monetary  situation,  remove  the  need^or  * 
tax  increase  and  eliminate  the  threat  of  eco- 
nomic controls."  says  Richard  E.  Scruggs  of 
Goodbody  &  Co.  Mr.  Allen  of  Shearson  Ham- 
mm  adds  that  "not  only  would  the  threat  of  a 
?^  increase  be  removed,  but  before  too  long 
a  tax  reduction  probably  would  be  possible^ 

Analysts  divide  on  whether  peace  would  be 
bullish  immediately,  or  only  after  an  Initial 
stock-price  downturn.  Mr.  Scruggs,  tor  one 
thinks  the  "first  fiush"  of  peace  ^fht  bring 
a  short-lived  price  drop  because  of  the  un- 
certainty that  arises  whenever  investors  face 
"an  entirely  new  ball  game." 

E-  en  Mr  Grimm  of  Walston.  perhaps  Wall 
Street's  leading  bull  on  peace,  cautions  that 
■•a  peace  that  was  based  on  a  Communist 
success  in  Vietnam  and  encouraged  them  to 
start  new  drives  in  Laos  and  Thailand 
wouldn't  help  the  market  much.  And  though 
mvestors  have  been  treating  rumors  of  peace 
negotiations  as  highly  hul»ah.  some  analysts 
say  the  start  of  actual  negotiations  might 
not  bring  a  lasting  price  ^P*"'"^^.  J^^,"! 
member  that  the  negotiations  that  even- 
tually ended  the  Korean  War  dragged  on 
for  two  years  while  Intense  fighting  con- 
tinued. 

POSTWAR    RECESSION     A     "MTTH"» 

But  analysts  dismiss  any  thought  that 
"genuine"  peace  In  Vietnam  ^^^j^  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  postwar  "cession  That  ha.  been 
the  traditional  reason  for  the  market  to 
treat  peace  as  bearish,  and  In  the  past  It 
has  not  always  been  Invalid.  A  recession  md 
begin  one  month  after  the  Korean  War.  and 
It  continued  for  about  a  year.  ^,-^„_t 

But  analysts  say  the  world  was  different 
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then  "If*  a  myth  that  war  has  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  recession,  particularly  in  this 
day  of  a  Oovernment-managed  economy." 
says  Mr.  Scruggs  of  Ooodbody  Postwar  re- 
cessions traditionally  are  caused  by  drasUc 
cutbacltfl  m  Government  military  spending. 
But  analysts  now  expect  the  effect*  of  such 
cutbacks  on  the  economy  to  be  offset  either 
by  the  stepp«d-up  Oovemment  spending  for 
domestic  needs  that  Mr.  Orlmm  of  Walston 
expects  or  by  the  tax  reduction  that  Mr. 
Allen  of  Shearson  HammlU  loolts  forward 
to.  or  possibly  by  a  combination  of  both. 

Cutbacks  in  military  spending,  of  course, 
would  result  in  more  than  a  brief  setback 
for  some  Industries.  They  "woxild  hurt  the 
defense  Industries  and  some  of  the  electron- 
ics producers."  says  Newton  D.  Zlnder  of  E. 
P.  Button  &  Co.,  though  he  adds  that  "moet 
basic  industries  would  welcome  peace." 

Other  analysts  note  that  the  defenae  In- 
dustries already  are  out  of  favor  with  many 
investors— perhaps  the  strongest  of  all  in- 
dlcattona  of  Wall  Streets  anUwar  mood. 
'Strange  ae  it  may  seem,  in  view  of  the  fast- 
er tempo  of  the  war.  there  Is  a  definite  prej- 
udice against  stocks  with  a  high  national- 
defense  emphasis,"  says  Luclen  O.  Hooper 
of  W.  P.  Huttou  &  Co. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  news- 
paper aHicles  such  as  this  demonstrate 
that  there  is  increasing  awareness  in 
American  society  today  that  not  only 
are  our  young  men  being  sacrificed  at 
an  ever-increasing  rate,  but  that  the 
very  Treasury  of  this  Nation  is  in  deep 
danger  of  being  destroyed.  The  whole 
economic  system  of  the  United  States  is 
now  in  danger  of  collapsing  as  a  result 
of  a  thing  called  the  Vietnam  war,  a  war 
about  10,000  miles  away  from  home,  in 
which  there  has  been  no  definition  of  a 
noble  purpose  for  which  this  country 
should  be  destroyed. 

I  should  imagine,  if  one  were  in  the 
Kremlin  and  could  draw  blueprints  for 
action  to  destroy  the  United  States,  one 
could  probably  simply  say.  "Look,  at 
what  the  United  States  is  doing  now.' 
and  add.  'Nothing  could  do  better  to  de- 
stroy the  United  States  and  to  break  the 
system  they  have  developed,  including 
the  freedoms  of  the  individual,  the  right 
of  a  person  to  worship  as  he  pleases,  say 
what  he  wants  to  live  where  he  wishes, 
travel  where  he  wants  to" — nothing 
could  accomplish  the  purposes  of  the 
Communists  more  readily  than  what  is 
being  done  in  Vietnam  now. 

Certainly,  in  a  democracy,  where  we 
place  a  high  value  on  human  decency, 
where  we  have  believed  that  reverence 
for  life  is  the  goal  of  humanity,  this  is 
a  far  cry  from  accomplishing  those  pur- 
poses. Here  we  have  a  war  now  costing 
us  more  than  $4  million  an  hour— more 
than  S4  million  an  hour— where  we  do 
not  even  listen  to  the  wise  words  of  the 
former  President  of  the  United  States, 
President  Eisenhower,  when  he  said  we 
should  wage  a  war  for  peace,  strengthen 
the  United  Nations,  and  go  forward  to 
meet  other  nations  In  the  field  of  trying 
to  help  humanity.  We  have  been  moving 
in  the  opposite  direction. 

I  hope  that  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  will  Insist  that  before  we  Uke 
another  step,  before  we  move  fmther  up 
thla  path  toward  the  ultimate  destruc- 
tion of  America  Itself,  that  the  Senate 
will  at  least  try  to  exercise  the  responsi- 
bility that  is  properly  ours. ' 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 


preciate the  Senator  saying  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  should  do 
this.  However,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  will 
have  to  be  the  Senate  as  a  whole  that 
does  the  insisting.  Unless  a  large  per- 
centage of  this  body  Insists  on  exercising 
its  responsibility,  the  insistence  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  will  not 
get  very  far.  We  have  insisted  on  a  nimi- 
ber  of  things,  for  a  long  time,  and  we 
have  not  had  a  very  adequate  response. 

1  am  raising  this  subject  on  the  floor 
instead  of  in  the  committee,  because  all 
100  Senators  share  responsibility  for  the 
lives  and  fortunes  of  our  people  as  much 
as  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
If  the  Members  of  this  body  are  not  will- 
ing to  join  In  the  request  that  we  be  in- 
formed and  have  an  opportunity  to 
debate  the  matter,  it  will  not  be  done.  It 
has  not  been  done  up  to  now,  during  this 
war. 

We  have,  as  I  have  already  stated,  a 
resolution  which  was  brought  here  and 
given  to  the  Committees  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations and  Armed  Services  with  false 
sUtements  as  to  the  reasons  for  it.  I 
accepted  the  administration's  proposed 
resolutions.  I  brought  it  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  and  submitted  it  to  the  Sen- 
ate. It  was  passed  almost  unanimously, 
with  only  two  dissenting  votes. 

That  is  the  record,  as  far  as  authoriza- 
tion or  approval  of  the  war  in  Vietnam 
goes. 

I  am  only  saying  that  all  Senators 
should  have  an  Interest  in  this  matter, 
one  way  or  the  other.  Even  those  who  are 
100  percent  behind  the  war.  it  seems  to 
me.  should  be  in  favor  of  our  being  in- 
fonned  and  having  a  discussion  about  it, 
and  in  justifying  it  if  they  are  behind  it. 
That  is  the  only  point  I  am  trying  to 
make. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  replying 
on  my  time  to  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  I  ask  those 
who  are  endorsing  the  policy  of  this  ad- 
ministration. If  it  is  productive  of  good 
results  in  their  opinion,  why  should  they 
fear  having  the  American  people,  a  self- 
governing  society,  have  the  right  to  have 
all  of  it  explained  in  detail  before  the 
people?  Certainly  the  people  have  the 
right  to  know. 

I  have  read  the  record  of  the  hearing 
before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions when  Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor  ap- 
peared. We  had  at  that  time  about  35.000 
to  37.000  troops  in  Vietnam,  and  they 
were  then  saying  that  they  needed  75.000. 
The  question  was  asked  General  Tay- 
lor at  that  time: 

Do  vou  think  there  will  ever  be  a  time 
when  we  will  need  175,000? 

He  said: 

I  do  not  want  to  be  firm  In  my  figxires.  I 
would  agree  that  we  might  need  a  few  more 
than  7S.000.  but  we  would  never  need  175.000. 

I  remember  those  people  who  used  to 
talk  about  the  need  for  a  million.  They 
said,  "Never  will  we  need  a  million."  To- 
day that  is  a  thinkable  figure,  and  only 

2  years  ago  it  was  unthinkable. 
I  think  if  we  had  had  this  matter  pre- 
sented, as  the  Senator  from  Texas  would 
like,  in  the  context  of  everything  that 
could  be  understood,  the  American  peo- 
ple could  have  made  a  decent  judgment, 
and  would  not  now  find  themselves  being 


slowly  bled  to  death.  For  just  as  a  leach 
bleeds  a  person  to  death,  this  country  is 
being  bled  of  its  treasure,  its  manpower, 
and  its  young  p>eople. 

How  are  we  going  to  answer  those  peo- 
ple? For  what  noble  purposes  are  they 
dying?  Are  they  fighting  communism? 
Then  why  do  we  not  fight  it  in  Cuba? 
Why  do  we  not  answer  the  questions  of 
General  Hsiu?  Why  do  we  not  have  Gen- 
eral Hsiu,  this  dedicated  military  man, 
appear  before  the  American  people  and 
tell  them  what  is  going  on?  Why  do  we 
not  answer  the  questions  of  General 
Gavin? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Does  the  Senator  advo- 
cate that  we  invade  Cuba? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  No.  I  ask  this  simple 
question:  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Texas, 
does  he  advocate  destroying  commu- 
nism in  Cuba? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
very  much  like  to  see  us  adopt  some 
of  the  very  successful  methods  used  by 
the  enemy.  He  follows  a  strategy  not  al- 
ways of  overt,  but  covert,  aggression. 
He  has  established  his  infrastructures 
clandestinely  in  most  of  the  underde- 
veloped countries  of  this  world;  and 
every  time  this  clandestine  infrastruc- 
ture surfaces  and  starts  a  guerrilla 
war,  there  are  too  many  people  in  this 
country  who  say  it  is  just  a  little  old  do- 
mestic revolution. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  no  such  thing.  To 
answer  the  Senator's  question — No.  I 
think  perhaps  we  have  waited  too  long 
in  Cuba.  I  think  that  by  covert  means 
we  should  support  every  effort  on  the 
part  of  those  who  resist  the  Caistro  re- 
gime in  Cuba,  and  we  should  do  every- 
thing we  can  to  discourage  Castrolte  re- 
bellions In  other  parts  of  Latin  Ameri- 
ca, which  are  always  staged  in  Cuba. 
I  think  we  should  do  that. 

If  we  abandon  Vietnam,  then,  of 
course,  we  abandon  Laos  as  well,  and 
Cambodia,  and  then  Thailand.  What 
are  we  going  to  do  about  Thailand? 
There  is  a  Communist  underground  or- 
ganization mounting  terrorist  attacks 
against  the  people  In  Thailand,  and 
North  Vietnamese  guerrillas  are  deeply 
involved. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  refuse 
to  yield  further  to  the  Senator  from 
Texas  on  my  time,  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
further  on  the  Senator's  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  it  should  "  be  crystal  clear  that 
anyone  who  speaks  on  his  own  time, 
under  the  present  parliamentary  situa- 
tion, time  cannot  be  transferred. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  has  the  floor. 
Mr.  HARTKE.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  continue  to  yield  1  more  min- 
ute to  me,  on  my  own  time? 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HARTKE.  What  about  the  im- 
prisoned people  in  China?  That  is  one- 
fourth  of  all  the  people  in  the  world. 
Does  the  Senator  from  Texas  advocate 
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going  in  and  freeing  those  People?  What 
are  we  going  to  do  about  tjiem?  They 
are  as  human  as  the  people  In  yietnam. 
We  keep  saying  we  are  goi"«„^„Ff!- 
the  South  Vietnamese;  what  about  the 
pSple  in  China,  a  fourth  of  the  people 

°^mS^  TOWER.  I  shall  be  happy  to  re- 
spond, if  the  Senator  will  yield. 

Mr  HARTKE.  I  will  be  happy  to 
Yield  on  the  Senator's  time.  Otherwise. 
he  can  use  my  time:  I  do  not  care. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  No.  the  Senator 
cannot  transfer  his  time. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  will  be  happy  to  get 
Hii  answer  on  anybody's  time. 

Mr  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  speaking 
on  my  own  time,  it  is  too  late  for  us  to 
go  m  and  liberate  the  masses  of  China^ 

The  Senator  very  well  kno^^  ^t*",.^  ?J^ 
do  it  It  was  our  mistake  which  led  to 
?L  enslavement  of  China.  Instead  "f 
istenlng  to  the  warnings  of  people  like 
MacArthur  and  Chennault.  we  yielded  to 
the  arguments  of  those  who  said  that  the 
ChlneL  communists  were  rn^ely  afrar- 
ian  reformers,  and  we  permitted  China  to 
fan  That  is  one  of  the  mistakes  that  led 
to  Vietnam,  and  I  do  ""^  condone  it 

The  point  is  that  once  the  Communist 
supporters  have  been  defined,  if  we  per- 
mit them  to  expand,  or  Pf  ^mit  them  to 
maintain  more  miUtary  adventures,  it  is 
likelv  to  lead  to  world  war  III. 

The  late  Adlai  Stevenson  defended  our 
position  in  Southeast  Asia.  He  said  that 
we  cannot  allow  them  to  continue  open- 
mgSSor  after  door,  until  they  lead  to 
the  final  door  that  will  result  in  the  ulti- 
mate conflagration.  T?„ccia,Ts 

I  relect  the  position  that  the  Russians 
are  going  to  start  throwing  thermonu- 
clear chlrges  at  us.  It  simply  does  not 

""  The^'s^iets  may  be  an  unpleasant 
people,  but  they  are  not  foohsh,  and  they 
are  not  going  to  destroy  the  Soviet  Union 
as  a  viable  society  by  initiating  a  thei- 
monuclear  war  because  of  Wiiat  we  do 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  If  the  Senator  is  cor- 
rect why  would  he  have  any  objection  to 
telling  the  people?  We  are  a  self-govern- 
ing society.  Why  are  not  the  American 
people  entitled  to  know  where  we  are  go- 
^g  to  end  up.  how  many  more  troops  we 
Sant  to  send,  and  whether  we  want  to 
follow  the  advice  of  Admira  Burke  who 
said  that  we  should  invade  the  North? 

Mr  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
be  glad  to  answer  that  question  on  my 

own  time.  .  ^     .,      ^^, 

I  do  not  favor  the  administratlori  posi- 
tion always.  I  am  sure  that  the  distin- 
uuished  Senator  from  Indiana  has  more 
influence  \vith  the  administration  than 

Tam  a  member  of  the  opposite  party. 
I  am  not  in  favor  with  the  Democrat^ 
Party.  However,  once  they  have  adopted 
a  basic  policy  by  which  we  have  com- 
mitted American  boys  there,  we  are  not 
going  to  serve  the  American  interest  by 
creating  in  the  minds  of  the  enemy  a 
question  that  we  are  divided  or  are  ready 
to  throw  in  the  towel  and  get  out. 

If  we  do  create  that  impression,  let 
us  get  out  before  we  waste  American 
lives.  However.  If  we  determine  to  stay, 
let  us  make  sure  to  understand  that  ae- 
termination. 
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I  remember  the  cry  of  John  Foster 
DuUes:  Massive  retaliation.  We  came 
back  with  the  policy  of  flexible  response. 
They  want  to  abandon  the  policy  of  flexi- 
ble response.  Are  we  going  to  maintain  a 
respectable  deterrent?  That  means  being 
able  to  respond  with  however  much  and 
what  ver  type  of  force  is  necessary.  And 
that  deterrent  must  be  credible. 

It  would  not  be  credible  if  we  pulled 
out  of  Vietnam.  The  whole  world  would 
be  saying  "The  United  States  is  a  paper 
tiger.  We'  can  capture  her  ships  on  the 
high  seas  and  attack  her  friends  with 
impimlty."  ,  . 

That  is  exactly  what  they  are  doing. 
Mr  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to 
my  good  friend,  the  Senator  from  Texas, 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  probably 
is  at  the  end  of  the  line  as  to  influence 
with  the  administration  on  its  policy,  i 
would  think  that,  being  a  fellow  Texan, 
the  Senator  from  Texas  would  be  mucn 
more  influential  with  the  administration 
than  I  would  be.  ^  *»,« 

If  the  Senator  wants  to  defend  tne 
poUcles  of  the  administration,  why  does 
he  not  want  the  administration  to  tell 
us  what  the  policies  are  ? 

Perhaps  I  can  find  common  ground 
with  the  Senator  from  Texas  on  the  ques- 
tion of  letting  the  people  know  what 
the  next  step  will  be.  The  Senator  says 
that  we  should  use  the  arsenal  strength. 
I  agree  However,  military  might  does 
not  establish  our  determination  alone. 
American  strength  is  in  our  ideals  and 
our  principles.  This  is  the  strength  or 
America.  ^  , 

The  typical  America  is  not  one  who 
lords  it  over  a  fifth-rate  nation.  I  would 
say  that  all  America  is  in  a  state  of  shock 
at  what  happened  recentiy.  The  situa- 
tion has  certainly  been  serious,  and  the 
death  toll  of  542  this  past  week  is  just 
one  short  of  an  all-time  high— a  shock 
to  all  America. 

None  of  us  can  say  anything  to  allevi- 
ate that  death  and  suffering.  No  one  can 
define  any  satisfactory  explanation  as 
to  why  80  Americans  must  die  every  day 
in  Vietnam.  We  must  win  the  hearts  of 
the  people.  We  are  not  winning  them, 
that  I  understand. 

I  thought  General  Gavin's  statement 
to  the  Nation  was  exceUent— that  Amer- 
ica is  to  be  bewildered  by  the  surprise 
that  occurred  during  the  recent  raidsof 
the  major  cities  of  South  Vietnam.  The 
thing  that  shocked  him  the  most  was 
how  the  Vleteong  could  come  into  the 
hearts  of  the  cities  without  there  having 
been  a  general  betrayal  by  the  country- 
side It  certainly  demonstrates  that  there 
is  something  wrong  in  Saigon  and  in 

Vietnam.  .^     ^     .,i  *.>,., 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas.  I  know  that  the 
people  of  my  State  at  least  want  very 
much  to  have  the  U.S.  Congress  fully 
discuss  all  aspects  of  the  Vietnam  war 
before  any  escalation  takes  place,  before 
more  Maryland  boys,  more  American 
troops  are  sent  into  Vietnam. 

I  for  one  would  like  to  know  what  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Geor- 


gia   I  Mr.   RUSSELL],   the   distinguished 
junior  senator   from  Mississippi    [Mr. 
STENNisl.  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
torTom  Missouri  I  Mr.  Symington]   the 
Sstmgulshed  junior  Senator  from  Wash- 
intrton  [Mr.  Jackson],  and  other  Sena- 
tors know  about  the  proposed  escalation 
of  the  war.  whether  they  have  been  con- 
sulted and  what  their  views  are. 
'our  forefathers  who   fought   against 
colonial  rule  rejected  the  idea  timt  one 
nerson  could  commit  the  young  men  of  a 
SS  S  battle  without  the  full  and  free 
consent  of  the  people  of  that  nation^ 

When  our  forefathers  drafted  our  Con- 
stitution they  specified  that  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  would  have  certain 
responsibilities,  and  among  those  respon- 
sibilities was  the  provision  that  the  Sen- 
ate advise  and  consent  in  the  conduct  of 

'TSi'o^f/say  that  I  think  it  is  high 
time  that  the  Senate  fully .  P"ticlpate 
in  the  conduct  of  our  policy  ^  Vietnam 
before  new  action  is  taken  rather  than 

*^  As'T"dicated.  I  would  also  like  to  hear 
the  judgment  of  some  of  the  senior  Mem- 
bers of  the  senate  and  have  the  facts  »^- 
fore  the  Senate  in  advance  of  the  event, 
rather  than  after  the  event. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  for  his  efforts  in  this 

'"mi-^'^FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  has  expressed  exactiy  the  main 
point  in  my  remarks.  I  want  to  hear 
exactiy  the  same  thing.  I  am  not  trying  to 
guess  in  adavnce  what  the  Judgment  of 
this  body  or  of  the  administration  will  be_ 

The-  Senator  expressed  exactly  what  i 
had  in  mind  when  I  .spokeearlier. 

Mr     LAUSCHE.    Mr.    President,    the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  does  not  have  the 

"°The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  does  have  the  floor. 
Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  can  the  Senator  yield?  He  has 
only  1  hour,  and  he  has  yielded  1  hour 

E,lr6fldy 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  make  a  point  of  order.  The  Senator 
from  Ohio  is  out  of  order. 

Will  the  Presiding  Officer  ask  hun  to 

sit  down?  „       J     *      „ 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry.  ^   r  ^^ 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  yield  for  such  purpose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  has  the  floor. 

Mr  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  on  my  time? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
the  other  Senators  in  endorsing  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
that  we  have  a  full-dress  discussion  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senator  on  the  matter  oi 
Vietnam.  ,  .  ,.  ^ 

I  am  a  littie  puzzled  by  some  of  the 
comments  I  hear  on  the  floor  concerning 
Vietnam.  I  remember  so  well  before  ^^e 
committed  any  troops  on  the  f  ound  m 
Vietnam  at  all.  and  when  the  first  com- 
mitment of  troops  on  the  ground  was 
started  those  of  us  who  stood  on  the 
floor  and  opposed  the  commitment  of 
troops  in  Vietnam  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  involve  us  in  a  big  war  received  a 
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lot  of  patronizing  speeches  and  lectures 
from  our  good  friends  In  the  US.  Sen- 
ate and  the  press  who  wondered  what  we 
knew  about  mUlUry  matters. 

It  was  never  said  on  the  floor  of  ine 
Senate,  that  I  know  of— not  once  by  the 
proponents  of  this  war— that,  as  a  result 
of  our  ground  commitment  In  Vietnam. 
3  years  hence  we  would  have  over  a 
half  mUlion  men  In  Vietnam.  That  was 
never  said  by  any  of  those  who  supported 
escalation.  ^^       „        , 

Those  of  us  who  opposed  this  policy  or 
commiting  ground  troops  were  ridiculed 
for  our  laclc   of   understanding  of  tne 

situation.  j  v.„,^„» 

I  remember  standing  here  and  having 
one  of  our  distlngidshed  colleagues  say. 
"And  what  do  you  know  about  military 
policy  that  makes  you  so  much  wiser  than 
our  military  experts  that  you  can  say 
this  will  be  a  big  war?" 

The  fact  of  the  matter  la  that  the  in- 
stinct of  those  of  us  who  oppose  this 
policy  wag  Tar  better  than  the  mUiUry 
expertise  Of  those  who  told  us  we  ought 
to  get  involved  there. 

The  Stmator  from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthv]  and  I  criticized  the  escalation 
in  comments  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
In  October  of  1965.  At  that  time  we  had 
onlv  some  80.000  troops  there.  We  were 
then  invited  to  confer  with  Gen.  Max- 
well Taylor  about  Vietnam.  General  Tay- 
lor is  a  very  distinguished  gentleman  and 
a  highly  regarded  mUitory  expert. 

In  the  course  of  that  conversation— 
and  I  just  point  out  this  story  to  indi- 
cate the  lack  of  understanding  on  the 
part  of  the  military  experts  on  the  nature 
and  character  of  the  revoluUon  m  Viet- 
nam—I  said  to  Mr.  Taylor: 

Yes.  but  they  are  Infiltrating  at  the  rate  of 
1  500  troops  a  month  right  now.  and  under 
the  Malaysian  theory  of  t«n-to-one.  that  re- 
quires ua  to  match  them  with  15.000  troopa 
per  month — our  own  troops 

I  finished  with  this  question: 

I  suppose  that  we  are  more  militarily 
sophisticated  than  the  British  were  at  the 
time  of  Malaysia,  with  better  transportation, 
helicopters,  and  all  the  rest,  so  that  maybe 
It  would  only  take  five- to-one.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

General  Taylor  said: 

Yes.  the  mathematics  Is  correct.  But  you 
are  wrong  on  your  assumption  that  It  would 
taKe  7.500  to  match  1.500.  because  they  are 
o\er-extended  In  the  South  now  and  logls- 
tlcally  they  cannot  support  the  troops  they 
have  there  at  present. 
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And  within  7.  8.  or  9  months  they  were 
sending  7.000  a  month  into  South  Viet- 
nam and  supporting  them  very  well. 

The  point  I  make  is  that  the  mllitery 
made  a  colossal  misjudgment;  and  this 
country  and  most  of  the  editorial  writers 
and  most  of  the  Senate  and  most  of  the 
House  believed  the  military  when  they 
said  it  would  take  75.000  troops,  or  some- 
thing like  that,  to  bring  Ho  Chi  Minh  to 
the  bargaining  table.  I  did  not  believe  it. 
Senator  McGovern  and  Senator  Mc- 
Carthy did  not  believe  it.  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  did  not  believe  it.  and  a 
handful  of  other  Senators  die)  not  believe 
It.  We  happen  to  have  been  correct  on 
that  matter. 

I  regret  very  much  to  have  to  dig  up 
this  history,  but  it  Is  relevent.  because 
we  are  now  at  the  500.000-troop  stage. 


I  delivered  a  speech  In  February  of  1966 
In  which  I  said  that  even  if  we  send  in 
a  million  men  and  suppress  the  military 
Insurgency,  when  we  leave  that  country 
In  devastation,  the  Communists  will  take 
It  over,  and  I  think  there  is  Uttle  doubt 
about  that.  It  is  not  going  to  toke  600.000 
troops  or  700.000  troops  to  win  a  mili- 
tary victory  there.  We  will  have  a  tough 
time  doing  It  if  we  send  2 -million  Ameri- 
can boys  there.  That  is  how  tough  that 
revolutionary  war  is.  Ho  Chi  Minh  has 
450  000  uncommitted  troops  in  the  North. 
Wh**n  we  send  in  100,000.  they  can  send 
20  000  more  down  south  and.  In  a  guer- 
rilla war.  tie  down  100.000  of  our  troops. 
The  question  Is.  Do  you  want  to  go  up 
to  1.5  million  or  2  million  men?  That  Is 
the  question.  Or  do  you  want  to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  negotiate,  deescalate. 
get   some   international   supervision   in 
there,  and  cool  this  situation  down?  The 
choice  is  that.  When  you  have  finished 
putting  In  1.5  million  or  2  million  men. 
you  may  militarily  suppress  the  guerril- 
las. You  will  not  wipe  them  out.  They  do 
not  have  to  fight  when  they  do  not  want 
to  fight.  You  suppress  the  Insurgency  and 
you  sit  there  with  2  million  men.  And 
when  you  leave,  they  are  back  again. 
So  to  what  avail  are  we  pouring  In 
troops  and  troops  and  killing  and  killing 
In  that  country,  in  a  place  where  you 
cannot  have  a  conventional  military  vic- 
tory? I  believe  it  Is  a  tragic  situation: 
and  I  say  that  we  are  worse  off  now. 
with  500.000  troops  there,  than  when  we 
did  not  have  any  troops  on  the  ground 
there  at  all.  And  we  would  be  worse  off 
with  700.000  or  1  million  troops  there 
than  we  are  now. 

I  should  like  to  make  a  comment  with 
respect  to  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution. 
I  do  not  know  what  testimony  was  given 
before  the  Senator's  committee — only 
what  I  read  in  the  newspapers.  Some  day 
I  shall  read  that  testimony.  However.  I 
do  not  base  my  objection  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolu- 
tion on  the  ground  that  we  were  misled 
by  the  attacks  there.  I  object  to  the 
interpretation  put  upon  the  Gulf  of  Ton- 
kin resolution,  that  it  was  a  vote  by  the 
Senate,  with  only  two  dissenting  votes,  to 
authorize  an  open-ended  expansion  of 
this  war.  because  that  is  not  true. 

If  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  had 
stood  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  in  the 
middle  of  that  debate  in  1964— August 
6.  7.  and  8 — and  had  said  that  the  resolu- 
tion authorizes  a  ground  commitment  of 
an  unlimited  number  of  troops  and 
changes  our  mission  in  South  Vietnam, 
he  would  have  been  defeated  on  that 
resolution  In  the  Senate.  He  would  have 
been  defeated  by  80  percent  of  the  votes 
in  the  Senate. 

Let  me  read  something  about  what  that 
resolution  said. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  does 
not  yield  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  this  a  question  to  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  or  is  it  a  speech 
that  Is  beyond  the  rules? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  point 
i3  well  taken.  The  Senator  from  Arkansas 
has  the  floor  and  can  yield  for  a  question. 
Mr.  TOWER.  Regular  order,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 


Mr  FULBRIGHT.  We  are  under 
limited  time.  Each  Senator  has  1  hour. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  am  not  surprised  that 
the  Senator  does  not  want  to  hear  this. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reg- 
ular order  has  been  asked  for.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  can  yield  only  for  a 
question.  .    ^^.      , 

Mr.  NELSON.  My  question  is.  Why  does 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  suppose  that 
the  other  Senators  do  not  want  to  hear 

this  colloquy?  w.    .  ♦    f»,» 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  They  object  to  the 

substance  of  it. 

I  will  say.  on  my  own  time — and  I  can 
yield  to  the  Senator  for  a  question— that 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  spoke  a  mo- 
ment ago  about  Intuition;  and  I  am  bound 
to  say  that  I  beUeve  that  Is  the  proper 
word.  He  did  have  the  intuition  at  the 
time  the  resolution  was  brought  to  the 
Senate  to  question  it.  and  I  believe  he 
presented  the  most  penetrating  questions 
of  any  Member  of  this  body. 

I  can  only  say  that  I  responded  then 
to  those  questions  in  accordance  with 
what  I  had  been  told  by  the  adminis- 
tration. I  knew  nothing  firsthand  about 
what  had  occurred  In  the  Gulf  of  Ton- 
kin 2  nights  before. 

I  believe  the  Senator  Is  speaking  of  a 
debate  on  August  7.  1964.  Of  course.  I 
was  relying  upon  the  truthfulness  of  the 
Secretory  of  State,  the  Secretory  of  De- 
fense, and  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs.  At  that  time  I  was  not  very  ex- 
perienced in  dealing  with  these  gentle- 
men, and  I  believed  everything  they  told 
us— not  only  with  respect  to  the  facts  but 
also  as  to  their  interpretation  of  their 

policy.  ^  ^. 

I  also  believed  the  President  of  the 
United  Stotes  when  he  said  that  his  pur- 
pose was  not  to  flght  a  war  in  Asia  with 
American  boys.  I  have  his  exact  state- 
ment In  my  notes. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  raised 
questions  about  whether  the  resolution 
went  too  far,  and.  in  my  innocence,  I  as- 
sured him  that  the  last  thing  the  admin- 
istration intended  was  a  land  war  on  the 
mainland  of  Asia.  I  believe  the  Senator 
will  find  that  In  the  1964  Record,  in  so 
many  words.  I  said  I  was  assured  that 
this  was  not  the  purpose  of  the  resolu- 
tion; that  its  sole  purpose,  the  main  pur- 
pose, of  the  resolution  was  to  prevent 
a  war,  to  prevent  any  expansion  of  hos- 
tUltles. 

In  fact,  I  was  persuaded  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  resolution  was  to  show  the 
unity  of  this  body,  and  that  this  would 
deter  the  North  Vietnamese  from  any 
further  attacks.  That  was  the  entire 
theory.  I  repeated  it  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  The  Record  will  show  it. 

I  talked  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
out  of  an  amendment  which  he  wanted 
to  offer.  I  did  not  object  to  it  on  its 
merits,  but  because  I  had  been  persuaded 
by  the  administration  that  any  delay, 
even  to  accept  an  amendment  In  con- 
sonance with  the  meaning  of  the  resolu- 
tion, would  destroy  its  effect  and  would 
mean  unnecessary  delay. 

I  am  glad  the  Senator  has  brought  the 
subject  up.  He  deserves  great  credit  for 
his  intuition,  and  I  hope  his  intuition  is 
even  now  as  healthy  and  as  reliable  as 
it  was  then.  ^„  ^. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  NELSON.  The  point  I  am  trying 
to  make  clear  Is  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  was  speaking  for  the  adminis- 
tration on  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolu- 
tion. Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  was;  that  Is  cor- 
rect.   I    was    their    spokesman.    They 
coached  me  as  to  what  had  happened. 
Mr.  NELSON.  And  as  to  what  the  in- 
tent of  the  resolution  was? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  And  what  the  in- 
tent was. 

Mr.  NELSON.  When  I  offered  the 
amendment  because  I  thought  it  might 
be  subject  to  misinterpretation,  and  to 
tighten  it  up  so  that  It  did  not  authorize 
an  expansion  of  our  10-year  mission  of 
technical  aid  and  assistance,  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  assured  me,  did  he  not, 
that  it  was  his  interpretation  of  the  reso- 
lution that  it  did  not  expand  the 
authorization? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  was  assured  that 
that  was  the  administration's  Intention. 
I  did  not  propose  that  resolution,  I  did 
not  write  It,  and  I  was  not  Its  sponsor, 
as  I  have  been  accused  of  being  in  some 
quarters.  I  was  simply  bringing  It  as  the 
chairman  of  the  conunittee. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  further  question? 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  NELSON.  I  should  like  to  read  to 
the  Senator  a  portion  of  my  remarks  and 
a  portion  of  his. 

After  addressing  myself  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions at  that  time,  I  pointed  out  that 
our  mission  in  South  Vietnam  had  been 
one  of  technical  aid  and  asslstonce  for 
10  years.  Then  I  said: 

But  I  am  concerned  about  the  Congreaa 
appearing  to  tell  the  executive  branch  and 
the  public  that  we  would  endorse  a  complete 
change  In  our  mission.  That  would  concern 
m«. 

Mr.  PtiLBRiGHT.  responding,  on  August 
7.  1964,  said: 

I  do  not  interpret  the  Joint  resolution  In 
that  way  at  all.  It  strikes  me.  as  I  under- 
stand It.  that  the  joint  resolution  is  quite 
consistent  with  our  existing  mission  and  our 
understanding  of  what  we  have  been  doing 
m  South  Vietnam  for  the  last  10  years. 

Is  it  not  correct  that  what  we  have 
been  doing  was  simply  giving  technical 
aid.  assistance,  and  cadre  training? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes;  and  we  had 
only  advisers  there. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  stotement  I  made  in  con- 
nection with  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution 
on  September  18.  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  bt  Senator  Nelson  on  Vhttnam 

In  recent  weeks  there  have  been  renewed 
and  vigorous  discussions  about  the  meaning 
and  Intent  of  the  Tonkin  Bay  Resolution.  It 
has  lately  been  repeatedly  asserted  by  Ad- 
ministration spokesmen,  writers  and  others 
that  the  overwhelming  vote  for  the  resolu- 
tion In  1964  expressed  Congressional  approval 
of  whatever  future  military  action  the  Ad- 
ministration deemed  necessary  to  thwart  ag- 
gression in  Vietnam  Including  a  total  change 


In  the  character  of  our  mission  there  from 
one  of  technlc  U  aid  and  assistance  tp  a  full 
scale  ground  war  with  our  troops. 

This,  of  course.  Is  pure  nonsense.  If  such  a 
proposition  had  been  put  to  the  Senate  In 
August,  1964.  a  substantial  number  of  Sena- 
tors. If  not  a  majority,  would  have  opposed 
the  resolution.  What  we  are  now  witnessing  Is 
a  frantic  attempt  by  the  Hawks  to  :pread 
the  blame  and  responsibility  for  Vietnam  on 
a  broader  base.  They  should  not  be  allowed 
to  get  away  with  It.  It  Is  not  accurate  his- 
tory and  It  Is  not  healthy  for  the  political 
system.  The  future  welfare  of  our  country 
depends  upon  an  understanding  of  how  and 
why  we  got  involved  In  war  that  does  not 
serve  our  national  self  Interest.  If  we  don't 
understand  the  mistakes  that  got  us  Into 
this  one  we  won't  be  able  to  avoid  blunder- 
ing Into  the  next. 

The  Intent  and  meaning  of  any  proposi- 
tion before  the  Congress  Is  determined  by 
the  plain  language  of  the  act  Itself,  the  In- 
terpretation of  that  language  by  the  offi- 
cial spokesman  for  the  measure  and  the 
context  of  the  times  In  which  It  Is  con- 
sidered. 

Because  of  my  concern  about  the  broad 
Implications  of  some  of  the  language  I  of- 
fered a  clarifying  amendment.  The  official 
Administration  spokesman  for  ttie  resolu- 
tion. Mr.  Pulbrlght,  said  the  amendment 
was  unnecessary  because  the  intent  of  the 
resolution  was  really  the  same  as  my  more 
specific  amendment.  In  short,  according  to 
Mr.  Pulbrlght,  the  resolution  did  not  intend 
to  authorize  a  fundamental  change  In  our 
role  In  Vietnam. 

Three  Presidents  had  made  It  clear  what 
that  limited  role  was.  and  this  resolution  did 
not  aim  or  claim  to  change  It. 

If  the  official  Administration  spokesman 
for  a  measure  on  the  floor  Is  to  be  subse- 
quently repudiated  at  the  convenience  of 
the  Administration,  why  bother  about  such 
matters  as  "legislative  Intent?"  In  fact,  why 
bother  about  Administration  spokesmen  at 
all?  At  the  conclusion  of  these  remarks  I  will 
reprint  from  the  Congressional  Record  my 
colloquy  with  Mr.  Pulbrlght  which  formed 
the  basis  for  my  vote  on  the  Tonkin  Bay  Res- 
olution. Had  he  told  me  that  the  resolution 
meant  what  the  Administration  now  claUns 
It  means  I  would  have  opposed  it  and  so 
would  have  Mr.  Pulbrlght. 

However,  an  eve  more  Important  factor  In 
determining  the  Intent  of  that  resolution  Is 
the  political  context  of  the  times  when  It  was 
considered  by  the  Congress.  It  was  before 
the  Senate  for  consideration  on  August  6  and 
7.  1964.  We  were  In  the  middle  of  a  Presiden- 
tial campaign.  Goldwater  was  under  heavy 
attack  for  his  advocacy  of  escalation.  The 
Administration  clearly  and  repeatedly  In- 
sisted during  that  period  that  we  should  not 
flght  a  ground  war  with  our  troops.  No  one 
in  the  Administration  was  suggesting  any 
change  In  our  very  limited  participation  In 
the  Vietnam  affair. 

The  whole  mood  of  the  country  was  against 
Goldwater  and  escalation  and  particularly 
against  the  Idea  that  "American  boys"  should 
flght  a  war  that  "Asian  boys"  should  flght  for 
themselves,  as  the  President  put  it  In  Sep- 
tember of  that  year. 

For  the  Administration  now  to  say  that 
the  Tonkin  Resolution  considered  during 
this  period  had  as  part  of  Its  purpose  the 
Intent  to  secure  Congressional  approval  for 
fundamentally  altering  our  role  In  Vietnam 
to  our  present  ground  war  commitment  Is 
political  nonsense  If  not  In  fact  pure  hypoc- 
risy. 

If  Mr.  Pulbrlght.  speaking  for  the  Admin- 
istration, had  in  fact  asserted  that  this  was 
one  of  the  objectives  of  the  resolution  the 
Administration  would  have  repudiated  him 
out  of  hand.  They  would  have  told  him  and 
the  Congress  this  resolution  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  Idea  of  changing  our  long  estab- 


lished role  in  Vietnam.  They  would  have  told 
Congress  as  they  were  then  telling  the  coun- 
try that  we  oppose  Goldwater's  Irresponsible 
proposals  for  bombing  the  North  and  we  op- 
pose getting  Involved  In  a  land  war  there 
with  our  troops.  That  was  the  Administration 
poslUon  when  the  Tonkin  Resolution  was 
before  us.  They  can't  change  It  now.  It  is 
rather  Ironic  now  to  see  how  many  otherwise 
responsible  and  thoughtful  people  have  been 
"taken  In"  by  the  line  that  Congress  did  in 
fact  by  Its  Tonkin  vote  authorize  this  whole 
vast  involvement  In  Vietnam.  The  fact  U 
neither  Congress  nor  the  Administration 
thought  that  was  the  meaning  of  Tonkin — 
and  both  vrould  have  denied  It  If  the  issue 
had  been  raised. 

The  current  Intensity  of  the  discussion 
over  the  military  status  of  Vietnam,  the  Ton- 
kin Resolution  and  the  elections  signal  a  new 
phase  of  the  war  dialogue.  What's  really  new 
in  the  dialogue  now  Is  the  sudden,  almost 
universal  recognition  by  a  majority  of  the 
Hawks  that  this  Is  after  all  a  much  bigger 
war  than  they  had  bargained  for. 

They  now  realize  for  the  flrst  time  that  to 
win  a  conventional  military  victory  will  re- 
quire a  much  more  massive  commitment  of 
men  and  material  than  they  ever  dreamed 
would  be  necessary.  How  many  men?  A  mil- 
lion at  least  and  perhaps  two  million  without 
any  assurance  that  a  clear  cut  military  vic- 
tory would  result  In  any  event.  Purthermore. 
It  has  flnally  dawned  on  the  Hawks  that  a 
military  victory  does  not  assure  a  political 
victory — In  fact  there  Is  no  connection  be- 
tween the  two  and  one  without  the  other  is 
of  no  value  whatsoever. 

This  new  recognition  of  the  tough  realities 
of  Vietnam  afford  the  opportunity  for  a  re- 
appraisal of  our  situation  In  Vietnam  and  a 
redirection  of  our  efforts. 

The  danger  we  now  face  Is  the  mounting 
pressure  from  military  and  political  sources 
for  a  sutwtantlal  escalation  of  the  bombing 
attack  m  the  North.  The  fact  is  the  whole 
military-political  power  establishment  (both 
Republican  and  Democratic)  has  been  caught 
in  a  colossal  miscalculation.  They  have  been 
caught  and  exposed  In  the  very  brief  period 
of  24  months  since  we  foolishly  undertook  a 
land  war  commitment. 

They  did  not  then  nor  do  they  now  un- 
derstand the  nature,  character  and  vigor  of 
the  political  revolution  In  Vietnam.  But  In 
order  to  save  face  they  are  now  demanding 
an  expansion  of  the  war.  If  they  prevail  we 
will  then  see  another  fruitless  expansion 
which  will  not  bring  the  war  to  a  conclusion 
but  will  extend  our  risk  of  a  confrontation 
with  China. 

Unfortunately  the  Administration  contin- 
ues its  policy  of  so  called  controlled  ex- 
pansion of  pressure  on  the  North  which 
really  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  endless 
escalation  which  will  likely  lead  to  a  vast 
expansion  of  the  war.  It  ought  to  be  under- 
stood once  and  for  all  that  no  amount  of 
pressure  on  the  North  will  settle  the  war  In 
the  South.  A  complete  Incineration  of  the 
North  will  not  end  the  capacity  of  the 
guerrilla  to  continue  to  flght  In  the  South. 

Though  we  committed  a  grave  blunder  In 
putting  ground  troops  Into  Vietnam  In  the 
first  place.  It  does  not  make  sense  to  com- 
pound the  blunder  by  pouring  In  additional 
troops.  The  Administration  proposal  for 
45.000  additional  troops  with  tens  of  thou- 
sands more  demanded  by  the  miUtary  Is 
simply  a  blind  and  foolish  move  In  the  wrong 
direction. 

What  the  mUltary  really  needs  Is  a  million 
or  two  million  ground  troops  for  the  war 
they  want  to  fight.  Purthermore.  no  one  can 
explain  what  possible  proportional  benefit 
this  country  or  the  free  world  vrtll  get  for 
this  kind  of  massive  allocation  of  resources — 
even  assuming  this  would  win  the  military- 
political  war  Which  I  think  Is  highly  doubt- 
ful. 
There  Is  no  easy  solution  to  our  Involve- 
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ment,  but  now.  before  It  Is  too  late.  Is  the 
time  to  decide  what  direction  from  here  we 
are  going  to  go  In  Vietnam. 

There  is.  It  seems  to  me.  only  one  sensible 
direction  to  go  and  that  Is  toward  de-escala- 
tion and  negotiations 

It  was  a  mistake  for  us  to  Americanize  this 
war  m  the  first  place,  and  It  Is  an  even  greater 
mistake  to  continue  It  as  an  American  war. 
As  soon  as  the  elections  are  over  this  Sunday 
we  should  cease  bombing  the  North  In  order 
to  afford  the  opportunity  to  explore  the  pos- 
sibility of  negotiations.  It  Is  rather  Ironic 
that  Chief  of  SUte  Thleu.  the  military  can- 
didate for  President,  favors  a  bombing  pause 
but  our  military  oppoee  It.  Whose  war  la 
this? 

Next  we  should  fundamentally  alter  our 
military  and  pollUcai  poUcles  in  the  South. 
We  should  notify  the  South  that  henceforth 
It  will  be  the  Job  of  South  Vietnamese  to  do 
the  chore  of  political  and  military  paclflca- 
Uon  of  the  South.  While  our  troops  occupy 
the  population  centers,  furnish  the  supplies, 
transportation  and  air  cover,  it  must  be  the 
Job  of  the  Vietnamese  to  win  the  political 
and  military  war  In  the  South.  If  they  do 
not  have  the  morale,  the  Interest,  the  deter- 
mination »  win  under  these  circumstances 
then  their  CJiiise  cant  be  won  at  all. 

Surely  It  ought  to  b«  understood  by  now 
that  If  there  Is  going  to  be  a  meaningful  solu- 
tion to  the  Vietnam  problem  they  must  be 
the  ones  who  make  It  meaningful. 

Furthermore.  If  It  U  true,  as  our  State  De- 
partment says,  that  all  other  South  East 
Asian  countries  feel  they  have  a  stake  In  Viet- 
nam, let  them  send  some  troops  of  their  own 
to  prove  their  interest. 

Under  this  approach  we  will  reduce  the  loss 
of  our  troops  to  a  minimum  and  we  will  find 
out  whether  our  allies  In  the  South  really 
beheve  they  have  something  to  flght  for.  If 
they  do.  they  have  the  chance  to  build  their 
own  country.  If  they  don't,  then  we  should 
get  out. 

This  U  seems  to  me  Is  our  best  alternative 
to  the  frultlesa  policy  of  endless  escalation. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr  President.  I 
wish  to  make  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  s",ate  it. 

Mr  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  since  time  can- 
not be  transferred,  whenever  I  yield  the 
time  Is  taken  out  of  the  other  Senator's 
time.  I  notice  from  the  Parliamentarian 
that  he  seems  to  indicate  that  is  not  so. 
What  is  the  situation  with  regard  to  the 
allocation  of  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Kfnnedy  of  Massachusetts  in  the  chair > . 
The  time  cannot  be  transferred  or  yield- 
ed. However,  if  a  question  is  addressed 
to  the  Senator  holding  the  floor,  unless 
he  indicates  that  he  is  yielding  on  the 
other  persons  time,  that  time  will  be 
charged  against  the  Senator  who  has 
the  floor. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  did  yield  on  the 
other  person's  time.  If  I  neglected  to  do 
so  I  am  not  aware  of  it.  I  thought  that 
had  been  the  custom,  but  I  have  noticed 
during  the  past  several  days  that  has 
not  always  been  the  practice. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  point  of 

order.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do^  the 
Senator  yield  the  floor  for  a  point  of 
order? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  No.  I  wish  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Alaska  pn  l^is  time. 
Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield  I  wish  to  make  a  point  of 
order  on  his  contention. 
Mr   FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  it  is  this  Senators 
recollection  that  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  addressed  at  one  point  a  re- 
quest to  the  Chair  if  he  yielded  to  any- 
one it  would  be  Uken  from  the  time  of 
the  Senator  who  asked  him  to  yield. 
The  occupant  of  the  chair  nodded  his 
head  and  indicated  that  that  was  so. 
It  would  not  be  fair  now  to  Uke  the  time 
from  the  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  that 
is  what  I  understood.  Now.  the  clerk 
Indicates  that  is  not  so.  I  am  going 
through  the  formality. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
only  the  question  of  the  last  4  minutes 
that  is  involved. 

Mr  Fin^BRIGHT.  How  much  time  do 
I  have  remaining  ?        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  39  minutes  remaining. 

Mr  GRUENING.  Mr.  Pre.sldent,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  on  my  time? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  on  his  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS  Mr  President 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  question  with 

respect  to  the  parliamentary  situation? 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  On  the  Senators 

time.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes,  in  all  fairness  it  Is 
on  my  time. 

I  am  not  trying  to  stop  the  proceedings 
but  I  wish  to  inquire  whether  we  are 
operating  under  the  cloture  rule;  and  is 
it  not  the  rule  of  the  Senate  that  a  Sena- 
tor can  only  yield  for  a  question,  and  if 
it  gets  beyond  that  point  anyone  can 
call  for  the  regular  order  and  that  stops 
the  question.  Is  that  not  the  rule? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  ordinarily  the 
rule  but  it  is  not  the  practice  being  fol- 
lowed in  debate  on  the  floor.  I  have  ob- 
served that  for  several  days. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  My  only  point  is  that 
the  Senator  Is  holding  the  floor  and  he 
yields  to  whomever  he  pleases.  Appar- 
ently unless  they  agree  with  his  senti- 
ments he  refuses  to  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is 
quite  Incorrect.  I  said  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  a  long  time  ago  that  I  would 
yield  to  him  on  his  time  but  he  refused 
to  use  his  time.  That  was  the  only  point.  , 
Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  parliamentary  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  No.  but  I  yield  on 
the  Senator's  time,  as  I  yielded  to  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  to  make  a  point  of 
order? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yielded  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas  on  his  time.  I  am 
not  discriminating. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  srleld  to  me  to  make  a  point  of 
order? 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor on  his  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  make  the  point  of 
order  that  regardless  of  who  is  charged 
with  time,  the  rules  of  the  Senate  still 
apply  and  the  Senator  can  yield  only 
for  a  question. 


When  a  point  of  order  Is  raised  on  this 
question,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Chair  to 
rule  on  It;  and  if  It  Is  not  abided  by.  then 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  Chair  to  ask  the 
Senator  and  under  the  rule  the  Senator 
loses  the  floor. 

That  is  the  only  rule  I  have  ever  heard 
applied  here  over  the  years.  I  respect- 
fully raise  that  point  of  order. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  May  I  be  heard  on 
the  point  of  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  quite  correct. 

When  a  Senator  calls  for  the  regular 
order,  as  was  done  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas,  the  rule  was  applied. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  question? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  After  I  have 
finished  this 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  that  under  the  prac- 
tices of  the  Senate  he  does  not  take  the 
initiative  to  call  Senators  to  order  on 
that  basis.  When  the  request  is  made  of 
the  Chair  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
it  will  be  entertained,  but  the  Chair  does 
not.  of  its  own  initiative,  call  Members 
of  this  body  to  order. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  to  me,  and  with  great 
respect  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 
I  raise  the  question  again  that  he  can- 
not yield  except  for  a  question,  and  ask 
the  Chair  to  enforce  the  rule. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is 
quite  at  liberty  to  raise  it  each  time.  The 
only  effect  of  the  objection  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  is  to  force  artificial 
phrasing  of  each  assertion.  Any  assertion 
can  be  put  in  the  form  of  a  question.  I 
know  the  practice  that  has  been  fol- 
lowed in  the  last  3  days  of  debate,  since 
we  are  all  under  a  time  limitation  of  1 
hour,  that  the  yielding  has  been  not  in 
the  form  of  questions  and  nobody  has 
raised  a  question. 

If  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  wishes 
to  do  so,  he  is  at  liberty  to  ask  for  the 
regular  order.  I  want  to  make  clear  that 
there  is  not  the  slightest  hesitation  on 
my  part  to  yield  to  any  Senator  who  is 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  and  he  can  take  all  the  time 
he  has  left,  if  he  wishes. 

The  purpose  of  my  speaking  today  was 
to  encourage  such  Important  and  in- 
fluential Members  of  this  body  as  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  to  give  us  the 
benefit  of  his  knowledge  and  views  on 
this  subject.  That  was  the  purpose.  It 
need  not  necessarily  be  done  today.  That 
is  not  expected.  But  in  due  time,  assum- 
ing the  Senate  has  sufficient  interest  in 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  I  hope  they  would 
like  to  debate  it.  Certainly  I  would  like 
to  have  debate  on  our  next  step,  and  I 
believe  that  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  would  like  to  have  debate  on 
it.  That  is  my  only  purpose. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
will  be  willing  to  join  in  debate  on  the 
real  principles  and  justification  for  the 
war  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  will  yield  to  him 
on  his  time.  I  offered  to  do  that  a  mo- 
ment ago. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
regular  order  is  called  for.  and  it  has 
been  called  for ,j     *    t 

Mr.   FULBRIGHT.   Mr.   President,   I 

^'^ThT'  PRESIDINa     OFFICER.     The 
Chair  has  to  do  the  recognizing. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Senators 
may  not  yield  time. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  This  has  been  very 
Informal.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  be 
able  to  Yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor,  on 

his  time.  ^  ,  „ 

Mr    GORE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 

the  right  to  object.  If  the  rule  Is  to  be 

strictly  enforced,  the  Senator  from  Ar- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  This  is  to 
advise  the  Senator  that  this  Is  on  his 

time  now. 

Mr  GORE.  I  have  60  minutes. 
Reser^•ing  the  right  to  object.  If  the 
rules  are  to  be  strictly  enforced,  as  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi 
insists  upon,  then  the  junior  Senator 
from  Arkansas  lost  the  floor  when  he 
Yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
for  a  point  of  order.  That  can  be  done 
only  by  unanimous  consent  If  the  rule  is 
rigidly  and  strictly  enforced. 

I  hope  we  will  not  be  reduced  to  this 
kind  of  debate  In  th2  Senate. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  „      , ^     .  t  ,.« 
Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstood I  asked  unanimous  consent  for 
my  request. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
made  a  unanimous-consent  request  to 
yield  without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor,  or  any  other  rights  to  a  Senator 
during  this  debate,  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  In  order  that  he  might  propound 
whatever  he  wishes  to  propound  on  his 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 

ob  1  cction  ? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  there  Is 

a  point  involved  here. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  If  we  are  going  to 
abide  by  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  I  ttiink 
we  should  let  one  Senator  get  the  floor. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object ^^     tt^^„. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Under 
the  cloture  rule,  each  Senator  has  1 
hour,  and  the  time  is  charged  to  the 
Senator  recognized  even  for  a  reserva- 

°Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  Is 
now  rimning.  ,^^„    _    ..  ^,„ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who  is 

yielding  time?  . 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  not 

I.  I  yield  no  time  but 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President-— 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 
yields  to  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire? 


Mr  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object-on  my  own 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  the 
Senator's  own  time?  The  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  Is  recognised 

Mr  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  did  not 
attempt  to  participate  in  this  exchange. 
AsTmatterof  fact.  I  have  great  sym- 
pathy with  the  point  raised  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arkansas  I 
thiS  that  he  is  entitled  to  much  credit 
for  raising  it  and.  at  the  proper  time.  I 
should  like  to  say  something  about  it 
which  would  certainly  be  most  favorable 
and  complimentary  to  him. 

But    Mr.  President,  the  point  is,  the 
Senate  adopted  cloture.  Therefore,  each 
SSator  has  1  hour  in  which  to  speak. 
Under  the  rules,  I  think  that  we  are 
entitled  to  have  a  ruling  Never  mind  the 
matter  of  the  interruption  being  in  the 
form  of  a  question  or  a  statement,  ir 
S  one  of  the  100  .Senators  has  1  hour 
in  which  to  speak,  is  it  not  a  fact  that 
Se  Chair  and  the  Chair  alone  recogni^J 
Senators  to  use  their  time  and  that  a 
USttor  who  gets  the  floor  after  cloture 
has  been  invoked,  and  Prfeeds  to  say    I 
yield  to  so  and  so  on  his  time     or_   i 
yield  to  Senator  so  and  so  on  his  time,  or 
"I  yield  on  someone  else's  time."  is  hold- 
ing the  floor  illegally  against  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  because  cloture  has  been 

invoked?  . 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 

the  right  to  object _^^„  «,.»>,  fv.o 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With  the 

indulgence  of  Senators,  the  Cha  r  wiU 

consult     the     Pariiamentarian     for     a 

moment. 
Mr.  GORE.  On  his  own  time,  I  hope. 

rLaughter.l  r.v,»«r 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator   from    New    Hampshire   has   pro- 
funded  an  inquiry  for  the  Chair  as  to 
SSe  use  of  time  under  cloture  Each  Sen- 
ator  has  1  hour.  He  may  not  yield  that 
?tae  to  anyone  else.  He  may  yield  for  a 
question.  If,  having  the  floor   he  wajits 
to  yield  to  a  Senator,  on  that  Senator  s 
own  time,  and  there  is  no  opposition  or 
no  Senator  calls  for  the  regular  order, 
Jhe^the  Chair  will  tolerate  that  proce- 
dure, as  long  as  that  time  is  charged  to 
the   Senator   to    whom   yielded,    for    a 
SmrS^nt  or  inquin..  If  the  re^"  ^/i^^ 
is  called  for,  the  Senator  who  has  been 
recogSzed  can  yield  only  for  a  question, 
except  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  my  ques- 
tion is  being  acted  on  and  ruled  on  by 
the  Chair,  on  my  time.  May  I  make  this 
further  inquiry? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  may  do  so. 
Mr  COTTON.  In  other  words,  if  a  Sen- 
ator gets  the  floor,  he  can  proceed  to  take 
the  place  of  the  Chair  and  designate 
what  senators  shall  be  allowed  to  speak 
on  their  time  without  having  the  time 
running  against  him? 

Th»  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  no  one 
make"s  a  point  of  order  or  calls  the  Senate 
to  order,  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
Chair  should  object. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President  I 
made  a  unanimous  request  to  yield  to  the 


Senator  from  Ohio  on  his  own  time.  Will 
the  Chair  please  rule? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 

objection  to  the  unanimous  request  of 

the  Senator  from  Arkansas? 

Mr   LAUSCHE.  What  is  the  request? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  reserve 

my  right  to  make  a  statement—— 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  yield  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.   FULBRIGHT.   Mr.   President,   I 
Yield  for  that  purpose. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  a  point 
of  order.  He  does  not  have  the  right  to 

^*The  PRESIOmG  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  out  of  prder  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas? 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  He  yielded  time  to  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  and  I  raise  the 
point  of  order 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  wishes  to  clarify  his  previous 

"^ThT^'pRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  has  made  a 
unanimous-consent  request  that  he  be 
permitted  to  yield  on  the  Senator  s  time. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  ob- 

^^he  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 

is  heard. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President-— 
Mr.  GORE.  Regular  order.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. ^   ,    i.i_»t 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  object. 

[Laughter.! 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  The  Senate  is  not 
in  order.  The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 
The  Senator  from  Arkansas  IMr.  Ful- 
BRiGHT]  has  the  floor  and  can  yield  only 

for  a  question.  *   ♦h* 

Mr   FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
matter  we  are  discussing  here  is  a  most 
important  one.  This  diversion  of  levity 
is  not  promoting  what  I  wanted  to  say. 
I  did  not  wish  to  occupy  the  floor  au 
afternoon.  I  wanted  to  give  opportuni- 
ties to  Senators  for  short  expressions  of 
their  views  on  the  most  senous.  dan- 
gerous   and  ominous  matter  which  has 
faced  this  country  in  the  past  100  years. 
The    Senator    from    Mississippi    has 
just  stated  that  in  asking  unanimous 
consent  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
I  was  following  the  rules  and  he  is  quite 
satisfied  with  that.  I  was  asking  unani- 
mous consent  in  order  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  objects.  Thus.  I  do  not  know  how 
to  deal  with  that  kind  of  situation. 

I  wish  to  proceed  with  discussion  of 
this  matter  which  we  were  discussing— 
consideration  of  the  rumor,  and  I  thhik 
the  generally  admitted  prospects  of  a 
substantial  enlargement  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  one  way  or  another,  m jnan- 
power.  and  in  expansion  geographically. 
Mr  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  for  a 

^"Mr°FULBRIGHT.  I  should  like  the  op- 
portiunity  to  yield  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  yield  to  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  speaking  on  this  matter  I  have 
only  a  few  notes,  and  I  can  conclude  my 
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remarks  In  a  few  minutes,  but  to  those 
who  wish  to  speak  relevant  to  this  ques- 
tion. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  3rield 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  object. 
I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
Is  heard. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  Piesident.  may 
I  yield  for  a  parliamentary  inquiry  with- 
out losing  my  right  to  the  floor,  with  the 
understanding  that  I  do  not  lose  my  right 
to  the  floor  because  I  have  a  few  more 
remarks  I  wish  to  make  on  this  subject. 
Let  me  say  that  during  the  past  few  days, 
on  debate  on  this  matter,  there  has  been 
very  general  yielding  without  unanimous 
consent.  If  this  opposition  is  simply  evid- 
ence of  the  unwiJlingne.ss  of  Senators  to 
discuss  the  Vietnam  war,  that  is  very 
slgnlflcant  of  Itself. 

Why  people  have  raised  these  arbitrary 
objections  to  this  particular  aspect  of  the 
debate.  I  suppose  each  will  have  to  an- 
swer for  iTlmself .  I  do  not  see  anything 
out  of  ordef  or  unusual  about  proposing 
to  the  Senate  that  it  be  concerned  with 
the  most  dangerous  issue  before  the 
country,  and.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  before 
the  world,  today. 

Now.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  rules  that  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas can  yield,  without  asking  unani- 
mous consent,  for  a  question. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT   On  his  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  the 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr  MONRONEY  Mr.  President 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Not  on  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  Sena- 
tor can  yield  any  of  his  time  out. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  on 
my  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  Senator 
cannot  ask  unanimous  consent  to  do 
that. 

Mr  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  30  seconds. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield,  on  my  time,  for  30  seconds,  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  has 
been  talking  about  this  for  an  hour  and 
a  half,  and  I  think  the  Senate  Is  entitled 
to  know  the  source  of  the  rumor. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  rumor  about 
the  troopjs? 

Mr.  MONRONEY  The  nimor.  The 
Senator  is  talking  about  our  having  to 
send  100.000  or  200.000. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  did  not  say  it  was 
exactly  200.000. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  asking  for  the 
source  of  the  rxmior. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  WeU,  I  am  the 
source  of  the  rumor.  [Laughter.] 

As  one  Member  of  the  Senate.  I  do  not 
believe  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is 
unaware  of  the  fact  that  people  do  talk 
to  Members  of  the  Senate  about  such 
matters  and  there  are  a  great  many' peo- 
ple in  this  Government  who  are  con- 
cerned about  this  country's  security.  It 
Is  no  secret  that  General  Wheeler,  who 
the  Senator  knows  is  the  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  most  in- 
fluential person,  I  suppose,  in  the  Gov- 


ernment, outside  of  the  President,  has 
recently  been  to  Vietnam  and  has  re- 
cently returned,  conveying  the  request  of 
General  Westmoreland.  The  Senator 
knows  who  General  Westmoreland  Is. 
The  Senator  Is.  I  think,  aware  of  what 
happened  in  Vietnam  last  month.  There 
were  certain  attacks  and  great  victories 
that  we  achieved  in  Saigon  and  various 
cities  like  Hue.  At  least,  that  is  the  way 
the  Senator  from  Texas  interprets 
them — something  of  that  sort. 

I  cannot  guarantee  the  Senator  that 
they  are  going  to  ask  for  200.000.  201.000. 
206.000.  or  250,000.  I  do  know.  I  think  on 
the  best  authority,  that  consideration  Is 
today  being  given  to  the  request  brought 
back  from  General  Westmoreland  and 
his  people  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  for  more  men. 

If  the  Senator  thinks  this  is  a  secret  or 
only  a  rumor  and  there  is  no  substance 
to  it.  I  do  not  think  he  has  read  the  papers 
or  talked  to  anybody  in  the  higher 
echelons  of  Government  in  recent  days. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  yield,  ex- 
cept on  the  Senator's  own  time,  or  for  a 
question,  but  they  will  not  allow  me  to 
do  It. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  still  waiting 
for  an  answer  to  the  question  as  to  what 
is  the  source  of  the  rumor.  The  Senator 
has  been  generalizing.  I  wish  he  would 
answer  the  question.  He  has  taken  one 
and  a  half  hours  to  tell  us  about  this 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  the  Senator  does 
not  wish  to  listen  to  my  remarks,  he  does 
not  have  to.  There  is  no  rule  compelling 
him  to  listen. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  must 
speak  on  his  own  time. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
not  used  my  1  hour.  Can  I  not  say  what 
I  have  to  say? 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Not  until 
the  Senator  is  recognized. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  know  why 
there  is  such  an  antagonistic  attitude 
toward  discussion  of  this  subject.  It 
strikes  me  as  most  unusual  for  Members 
of  the  Senate  to  be  unwilling  to  have  the 
Senate  itself,  which,  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, does  have  a  specific  responsibility 
for  war.  discuss  a  matter  of  this  kind. 

I  thought  the  discussion,  up  to  the 
intervention  by  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi, was  proceeding  in  a  most  or- 
derly manner.  I  did  not  think  anyone 
was  out  of  order.  But  there  are  more 
ways  than  one  to  disrupt  a  discussion, 
of  course.  I  think  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  other  matter  should  be  pre- 
pared also  to  follow  the  same  rules,  and 
they  have  not  been  followed  in  the  course 
of  the  debate  In  the  last  3  days,  to  my 
own  knowledge,  not  by  rumor.  I  was  here 
and  I  watched  them  yield  under  the 
same  circumstances  that  I  was  willing 
to  yield  to  other  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate. So  evidently  it  is  a  subject  matter 
offensive  to  some  Members,  rather  than 
the  procedure  being  offensive.  If  that  is 
not  so,  I  do  not  know  why  it  is  not  dis- 
cussed In  the  usual  manner. 

I  regret  I  am  unable  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Alaska.  I  have  a  few  more 
remarks,  and  then  I  shall  yield  the  floor, 


and  the  Senator  from  Alaska,  or  anyone 
else,  can  then  take  the  floor. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  will  get  the  floor 
In  my  own  right. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  a  few  more  remarks  I  wish  to  make 
to  emphasize  the  role  of  the  Senate — 
the  role  of  the  Congress.  I  should  say. 
It  is  the  Senate,  of  course,  that  we  are 
particularly  interested  in. 

There  Is  considerable  confusion  about 
this  war.  The  President  has  said — Mr. 
President,  may  we  have  order?  I  think 
Senators  who  are  not  interested  in  this 
subject  can  at  least  be  quiet  until  I  fln- 
Ish  my  remarks. 

The  PRESTDING  OFFICER.  Order  In 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
President  said  in  his  press  conference 
of  Augiist  18.  1967.  that  he  had  full  au- 
thority to  go  to  war  in  Vietnam  even 
without  the  Tonkin  resolution;  and  Mr. 
Katzenbach.  Under  Secretary  of  State, 
told  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
last  summer  that  declarations  of  war 
are  "outmoded  in  the  international 
arena."  That  is  a  quotation  from  his 
testimony  before  the  committee. 

The  Coristitution,  on  the  other  hand, 
did  not  vest  the  war  power  in  the  Execu- 
tive: nor,  indeed,  did  it  divide  the  war 
power  between  Congress  and  the  E?xecu- 
tive.  Rather,  it  vested  the  war  power 
exclusively  in  Congress. 

It  was  with  these  considerations  in 
mind  that  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee unanimously  reported  Senate 
Resolution  187,  calllne;  on  the  Executive 
hereafter  not  to  initiate  foreign  wars 
without  the  consent  of  Congress. 

So  this  is  a  matter  that  is  central  to 
this  whole  debate. 

There  is  a  subject  here  that.  I  think, 
bears  very  much  on  the  point  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Texas.  On  March  6, 
1968,  there  appeared  one  of  the  most 
penetrating  articles  I  have  read  on  the 
subject — although  I  have  read  other 
similar  articles — by  Mr.  Stanley  Kar- 
now,  who  is  one  of  the  leading  corre- 
spondents of  the  Washington  Post  For- 
eign Service.  As  I  said  In  the  beginning, 
the  Washington  Post  has  had  some  sec- 
ond thoughts  on  this  war.  They  have 
supported  the  war,  I  think,  as  flrmly  as 
any  newspaper  in  the  country,  until  re- 
cently. Mr.  Kamow  was  in  Hong  Kong, 
I  shall  not  read  all  the  article  at  this 
.  time,  but  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  entire  article  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Maoists  Hope  ro«  a  Loitg  Virr  Wab 
(By  Stanley  Kamow) 

HoNO  KONC — In  Peking  a  few  years  ago, 
Mao  Tse-tung  received  a  Japanese  guest  who. 
In  a  penitent  mood,  apologized  for  Japan's 
Invasion  of  China  In  the  19308  To  the  guest's 
surprise.  Mao  waved  away  the  ap>ology.  "By 
occupying  half  of  China,"  Mao  explained, 
"Japan  Incited  the  Chinese  population  to 
rise  and  flght  aggression.  Thus  our  army 
gained  a  million  more  men,  and  our  move- 
ment gained  a  hundred  million  more  follow- 
ers. 

"So  Instead  of  your  apologizing  to  me,  per- 
haps I  should  thank  you." 

That  anecdote,  recounted  by  Mao  him- 
self    to    European     \-lsltors     recently     was 
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obliquely  designed  to  underline  the  a^ 
communist  leadet's  «»'i^*c*»°«,^"'**  ^^.' 
American  presence  In  Vietnam,  like  Japan  s 
Tru^t  into  China,  will  eventually  strengthen 
thr^mmunlsts  while  eroding  United  States 
prestige  in  Asia  and  the  world. 
SEE  PRorrr  in  war 
As  It  Is  now  going,  moreover,  Mao  Mid 
his  associates  In  Peking  appear  to  view  the 
Vietnam  war  as  a  chance  for  China  to  score 
significant  political  profit  from  only  minimal 

While  Washington  often  asserts  that  Its 
Vietnam  stand  Is  blocking  Chinese  expan- 
sion, several  analysts  here  submit  that  U.S. 
nollcv  may  be  Inadvertently  accommodating 
Peking  Or  as  one  American  observer  here 
put  It: ""We  seem  to  be  playing  the  script  the 
vpav  Mao  wrote  It." 

Just  as  China's  vast  human  sea  drowned 
the  Japanese,  Vietnam  and  Mao's  estimation 
is  a  swamp  that  will  Increasingly  bog  down 
the  United  States,  sapping  its  resources, 
discrediting  its  power  P'-ft«'^"°J[«'  *'^'**;: 
inK  its  allies,  fraying  Its  ties  with  the  Soviet 
union,  and  aggravating  dlssentlon  among 
Americans  at  home. 


overtly  prevent  Hanoi  from  making  peace. 
On  at  least  two  past  occasions,  however,  Mao 
thwarted  tentative  steps  that  could  con- 
ceivably have  led  to  negotiations. 

In  early  1965,  at  the  leftist  "Indochlnese 
Peoples  conference"  in  Phnow  Penh,  Cam- 
bodia, Chinese  lobbyists  persuaded  Hanols 
delegates  to  decline  a  mediation  offer  by 
Prince  Norodom  Slhanok,  the  Cambodian 
Chief  of  State.  ,  ^   _.^ 

A  year  later,  Japanese  Communist  Party 
Secretary  General  Kenjl  Miyamoto  visited 
Hanoi  and  Peking,  evidently  under  Russian 
auspices,  to  devise  a  Slno-Sovlet  "united 
action"  program,  designed  mainly  to  discour- 
age further  U.S.  conmiltments  to  Vietnam. 

Miyamoto  won  the  support  of  Premier 
Chou  En-lal  and  other  Chinese  leaders.  But 
Mao  rejected  the  Joint  program,  partly  be- 
cause he  suspected  Moscow  might  use  It  as 
a  lever  for  negotiations,  mostly  because  he 
considers  "peoples  war"  the  only  valid  strat- 
egy. He  bluntly  told  Miyamoto:  "Dont  fear 
war;  don't  fear  isolation." 


rOR    PROLONOED    FIGHTING 

And  lust  as  he  considers  revolutionary  war 
an  "antitoxin"  that  "purges  ^i*  5>^  o^'  of^ 
filth  "  Mao  also  sees  a  prolonged  U.B.  drive 
in  Vietnam  prompting  growing  numbers  or 
Vietnamese  to  turn  to  the  CommunUts.  as 
Chinese  did  In  the  l«ngthy  conflict  against 

■'"nuw  believes,  therefore,  that  the  longer 
the  war.  the  more  Ukely  a  U.S.  defeat.  In  his 
view  as  well,  a  long  war  would  conununlze 
all  Vietnamese  but  leave  them  too  exhausted 
to  resist  Peking's  domination  despite  their 
centuries-old    anathema    to   Chinese    hege- 

""Though  Hanoi  and  the  Vletcong  are  strug- 
ellna  for  their  own  national  alma,  Mao  evi- 
dently regards  them  as  a  surrogate  force 
through  Which  China  is  fighting  the  United 
States  without  confronting  American  muscle 
directly.  ^  . .   „ 

His  strategy,  consequently.  Is  to  a^old^ 
Clash  with  the  united  States,  while  exhort- 
inff  Vietnamese  Communists  to  continue 
waging  a  protracted  "peoples  war"  regardless 

of  cost.  ,     .  „i  t 

Mao's  willingness  to  fight  to  the  last  Viet- 
namese was  reflected  In  Decemberln  his  per- 
sonal message  to  Nguyen  Huu  Tho  urging 
the  Vletcong  leader  not  to  be  daunted  by 
•aU  kinds  of  difficulties."  The  message  ex- 
claimed:   "Perseverance  means  victory. 

At  the  same  time,  Mao's  prudence  was 
mirrored  In  another  message  from  bU  adju- 
tant, Un  Plao,  to  Hanoi's  Defense  MlnUter 
Vo  Nguyen  Clap,  cautiously  saying  that  Pe- 
king \»  "watching"  Vietnam  and  would  take 
action  that  "corresponds  to  the  highest 
interests  of  the  Chiaese  and  Vietnamese  peo- 
pies." 

Within  recent  weeks,  Peking  has  also  wel- 
comed the  signs  of  war  spreading  Into  Cam- 
bodia and  Laos,  apparently  '^V^oP*"  °/J!*: 
ing  the  United  States  challenged  by  a  broader 
battlefield.  A  recent  Peoples  Dally  editorial 
haUed  these  new  trouble  spots  under  the 
title:  "Heartening  developments  In  Indo- 
china." 

WHAT    PEKING    FEARS 

The  two  most  acute  threats  to  Peking's 
brinkmanship  are  the  possibility  of  peace  In 
vVetnam  or.  in  contrast,  a  ^S;  ""^e*'"^ 
northward  that  would  propel  the  Chinese 
into  a  head-on  collision  against  the  United 
States. 

The  Chinese  openly  oppose  a  Vietnam  set- 
tlement. Besides  blasting  American  Soviet 
and  other  peace  feelers  as  "frauds,  they 
have  even  criticized  Hanoi  ^or  such  maneu- 
vers as  appealing  to  Pope  Paul  VI.  of  o^e^^S 
to  trade  tllks  for  a  halt  to  U.S.  bombings 

Most  analysu  here  doubt  that  Peking  would 


RED    COLLAPSE    IN    INDONESIA 

Mao's  impatience  with  shortcut  tactics  was 
especially  sharp  at  that  time.  Only  a  few 
months  earUer.  on  Oct.  1.  1965  the  huge 
Indonesian  Communist  Party  had  collapsed 
as  it  tried  to  pull  a  coup  d'etat  in  Djakarta. 

The  Indonesian  Communist  failure  served 
to  reinforce  Mao's  conviction  that  Hanoi  and 
the  Vletcong  could  succeeed  only  through 
prolonged  "people's  war."  It  also  bulwarked 
Mao's    faith    in    protracted    war    as    Chinas 

defense.  .    ,,^    .,„ 

As  U.S.  strength  In  Vietnam  built  up 
in  late  1965.  Mao  reminded  the  Vletcong 
that  "people's  war"  signified  self-reliance 
rather  than  Peking's  potential  intervention. 
Since  then,  his  Cultural  Revolution  has  ap- 
parently made  China's  military  Involvement 
m  Vietnam  more  improbable. 

With  Its  Communist  Party  decimated, 
China's  army  Is  the  sole  apparatus  available 
to  impose  a  semblance  of  order  in  the  cities. 
Even  so,  troops  are  finding  It  hard  to  tame 
the  unruly  Red  Guards  and  other  activists 
who  refuse  to  abandon  their  dreams  of  per- 
manent rebellion 


ARMY  NOW  A  PROBLEM 

Moreover,  Mao's  purges  ravaged  CWna's 
upper  military  echelons  so  brutally  that  the 
army's  dependability  for  a  foreign  venture 
mav  be  questionable. 

-The  senior  officers  dismissed  or  disgraced 
in  the  past  two  years  Include  the  Chlef-of- 
Staff,  Lo  Jul-Chlng,  four  of  his  deputies^ 
seven  top  political  commissars,  the  artillery 
and  armored  corps  chiefs,  and  13  of  the  23 
military  district  commanders. 

Experts  here  believe  that  only  the  naked 
threat  of  a  U.S.  attack  on  China  would  in- 
duce Peking  to  send  a  substantial  force  Into 
Vietnam.  Prom  Peking's  angle.  It  Is  thought, 
such  a  threat  might  be  nothing  less  than  the 
destruction  of  Hanoi's  army  In  a  US.  inva- 
sion of  North  Vietnam. 

Meanwhile,  the  Chinese  are  reportedly  ac- 
celerating their  military  and  economic  aid 
shipments  to  Hanoi,  repairing  North  Viet- 
nam's railroads,  providing  sanctuary  In 
South  China  for  North  Vietnamese  aircraft, 
and  concentrating  on  Improving  the  same 
defensive  strategy  they  employed  against  the 
Japanese  a  generation  ago  ..  ,„  ^ 

And  while  American  troops  in  South  Viet- 
nam are  battling  to  preserve  the  Saigon  gov- 
ernment, Peking's  leaders  seem  confident 
amid  Chinas  internal  turmoil  that  the  Viet- 
namese Communists  are  wearing  down  the 
United  States  for  their  beneSt. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
thesis  of  this  article  is  that  the  United 
States,  in  its  innocence,  is  playing  the 
Communist  game.  In  other  words,  we  are 
doing,  as  I  believe  the  Senator  from 
New  York  stated,  ourselves  injury  such 


as  no  Communist  countr>'  could  possibly 
do  short  of  an  all-out  nuclear  war. 

I  want  to  read  one  or  two  paragraphs 
from  the  article.  He  said : 

in  Peking  a  few  years  ago,  Mao  Tse-tung 
received  a  Japanese  guest  who,  in  a  pentl- 
nent  mood,  apologized  for  Japan  s  Invasion 
of  China  in  the  19308.  To  the  guests  sur- 
prise, Mao  waved  away  the  apology.  By 
^cupylng  haU  of  China,"  Mao  e'cp lalned 
Japan  Incited  the  Chinese  population  to 
rise  and  flght  aggression."  Thus  our  army 
earned  a  million  more  men,  and  our  move- 
ment gained  a  hundred  million  more  fol- 
lowers. 

I  read  further: 

While  Washington  often  asserts  that  Its 
Vietnam  stand  Is  blocking  Chinese  expan- 
sion, several  analysts  here  submit  that  U.S. 
policy  may  be  inadvertently  accommodating 
Peking  Or  as  one  American  observer  here 
put  it:  *We  seem  to  be  playing  the  script  the 
wray  Mao  wrote  It." 

I  think  there  Is  a  great  deal  of  merit 
in  this  statement.  This  is  an  aspect  that 
is  very  difficult  for  Americans  even  to 
tolerate  or  consider,  but  it  is  one  of  the 
aspects  that  the  Senate  ought  to  con- 
sider I  do  not  know— I  have  not  even 
heard  a  rumor— that  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  heard  of  such  a  theory  or  such 
an  article.  There  Is  no  evidence  of  it. 

On  August  30,  1966,  an  editorial  in  the 
People's  DaUy  of  Peking  stated— and  I 
only  cite  this  because  It  makes  much  the 
same  point  as  in  the  article  by  Mr. 
Kamow : 

To  be  quite  frank,  if  United  States  Impe- 
rialism kept  Ito  forces  In  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica, th€f  Asian  people  would  have  no  way 
of  wiping  them  out.  Now,  as  It  Is  so  obliging 
as  to  deliver  Its  goods  to  the  customer's  door, 
the  Asian  people  cannot  but  express  welcome. 
The  more  forces  United  States  Imperialism 
throws  into  Asia,  the  more  will  it  be  bogged 
down  there  and  the  deeper  will  be  the  grave 
It  digs  for  Itself.  ^  , 

The  tying  down  of  large  numbers  or 
United  States  troops  by  the  Asian  people  cre- 
ates a  favorable  condition  for  the  further 
growth  of  the  antl-Unlted  States  struggle  of 
the  people  in  other  parts  of  the  world  With 
all  the  people  rising  to  attack  It,  one  hitting 
at  Its  head  and  the  other  at  its  feet,  United 
States  imperialism  can  be  nibbled  up  bit  by 
bit.' 


Obviously.  I  do  not  subscribe  to  some 
of  the  words  and  characterizations.  I 
only  read  these  as  a  warning  that  we  do 
not  necessarily  know  all  there  is  to  know 
about  the  capacity  and  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Asians.  We  are  just  beginning 
to  sense  that  we  have  become  bogged 
down  that  we  have  become  engaged  m 
an  undertaking  that  is  far  more  expen- 
sive in  lives  and  in  many  other  ways 
than  we  had  ever  anticipated. 

Before  I  close,  I  also  ask  unanunous 
consent  to  insert  in  the  Record  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
of  March  4,  1968,  entitled  "British 
Journalist  Shifts  on  Vietnam." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BarnsH  Journalist  Shutts  on  Vietnam 
Washington.— One  of  the  warmest  Jour- 
nalistic friends  of  the  United  States  In  the 
British  islands  has  reluctantly  concluded 
that  the  bad  outweighs  the  good  in  the  Viet- 
nam war  and  that  the  United  States  should 
pull  out  even  though  "sufrerlng  the  humtUa- 
tlon  of  withdrawal." 
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This  Is  Peregrine  Worsthorne,  writing  on 
the  editorial  page  of  the  Influential  mlddle- 
cUu.  conservative  Journal,  the  London  Sxin- 
day  Telegraph.  Feb.  M.  Up  to  this  time.  Mr 
Worsthorne  says  that  'I  have  defended  the 
war  moat  vehemently."  It  was  his  hope,  he 
writes,  "that  the  worst  of  the  war  should  be 
over  before  this  internal  American  disaffec- 
tion— the  revulsion  of  world  opinion  reached 
crisis  proportions  •■ 

With  the  text  somewhat  compressed,  the 
gist  of  Mr    Worsthome's  argument  follows: 

•The  case  for  and  against  the  war  was  al- 
ways highly  debatable.  But  in  my  Judgment, 
until  recently,  the  balance  of  the  argtunent 
just  tipped  in  favor  of  the  hawka.  ...  It  is 
not  easy  to  go  on  making  that  caae  today. 
In  the  light  of  the  Viet  Cong's  sensaUonal 
reemergence.  how  many  of  South  Vietnam's 
neighbors  are  still  impreaaed  by  the  value  of 
American  protection? 

■'Are  they  not  more  likely  to  be  drawing 
the  conclusion,  after  the  events  of  the  last 
three  weeks,  that  the  American  giant  la 
tragically  unable — however  willing — to  suc- 
ceed In  guerrilla  war.  except  at  a  price  in 
destruction  which  makes  no  poesible  sense? 

CONCLUSION    DRAWN 

"Reading  the  grim  reports  of  how  Ameri- 
can artillery*  and  aircraft  are  having  to  blast 
South  VietnMSMse  cities — so  as  to  recapture 
control  from  the  Viet  Cong — I  cannot  help 
concluding  that  what  is  being  demonstrated 
today  la  not  the  validity  of  American  pro- 
tection but  Its  brutal  Impotence:  not  the 
point  of  resisting  Communut  subversion  but 
its  ghastly  futility. 

'Instead  of  the  Americans  impressing  the 
world  with  their  strength  and  virtue,  they 
are  making  themselves  bated  by  some  for 
what  they  are  doing,  and  despised  by  the  re- 
nriainder  for  not  doing  it  more  o(Bc«- 
clously    .  .   . 

"This  could  all  change  .  .  .  but  I  do  not 
believe  any  longer  that  there  is  enough 
ground  to  Justify  what  the  Americans  are 
being  forced  to  do.  .  .  . 

"It  Is  not  easy  to  exaggerate  the  harm 
being  done  to  American  public  values,  and 
even  to  the  quality  of  American  private  life, 
by  what  he  Is  being  forced  to  do  in  Vietnam. 
It  loolcs  less  and  leas  certain  that  this  in- 
tense. Internal  moral  strain  can  be  sustained 
without  doing  Irreparable  damage  to  the 
American  body  politic.  .  .  .  For  my  part.  I 
no  longer  find  it  possible  to  be  certain  that 
Mghtlng  on — at  such  a  terrible  cost  in  degra- 
dation— will  prove  a  leas  debilitating  experi- 
ence for  the  United  States  than  suffering  the 
humiliation  of  withdrawal. 

"It  IS  impossible,  of  course,  to  be  certain. 
But  when  It  comes  to  Justifying  the  war  there 
must  be  some  real  confidence  that  the  sacri- 
fice is  worthwhile.  Once  the  element  of  doubt 
becomes  too  large  the  Justification  sticks  in 
the  throat.  During  the  last  weeks,  it  seems 
to  me.  the  element  of  doubt  has  grown  to  the 
point  where  one  can  go  on  supporting  the 
United  States  only  by  shutting  one's  mind 
and  closing  one's  eyes. 

SEACTION    .NOTED 

"This.  Of  course."  is  precisely  the  reaction 
which  the  Viet  Cong  tactics  are  aimed  at 
producing.  Unfortunately,  this  does  not  in- 
validate it.  They  have  fought  the  Americans 
Into  an  Impossible  psychological  corner,  and 
there  is  no  more  point  in  denying,  this  than 
in  denying  the  military  danger  at  Khe  Sanh. 
In  both  cases  one  might  wish  it  were  other- 
wise. But  wishes  will  not  make  it  so.  The 
truth  today  is  that  the  Americans  are  fight- 
ing a  war  for  which  no  really  plausible  case 
can  any  longer  be  made. . . . 

"Once  one  concludes — as  It  is  dlfllcult,'  on 
the  present  evidence,  not  to  do^that  the 
Americans  Just  do  not  have  the  skills  and 
talents  to  fight  this  kind  of  war  effectively, 
and  that  the  longer  and  harder  tt\ey  try  the 
more  protracted  and  devastating  their  hu- 
miliation is  bound  to  be.  Then  it  becomes 


the  duty  of  a  friend  to  say  'enough  is 
enough.  .  .  .' 

"It  is  tempting  to  keep  silent,  nut  of  loyal- 
ty and  a  desire  not  to  add  one  tiny  drop 
to  America's  torrent  of  tribulation,  but  sure- 
ly the  key  consideration  now  Is  how  beat 
to  minimize  the  damage  to  America  and  the 
free  world,  if  America  is  forced  to  withdraw, 
and  to  make  the  process  of  reaching  a  de- 
cision to  withdraw  as  relatively  untraumatlc 
as  humanly  possible.  .  .  . 

-  It  is  a  miscalculated,  although  entirely 
understandable,  exercise  In  -  American  pow- 
er— which  has  almost  certainly  failed  in 
Its  purpose.  No  disgrace — Indeed  much  hon- 
or— attaches  to  the  United  States  for  hav- 
ing sacrificed  so  much  for  so  long,  and  there 
Is  no  need  to  exaggerate  an  admission  of 
failure  into  an  orgy  of  national  shame.  .  .  . 
•The  task  now  for  the  realist  well-wishers 
Is  to  stop  Justifying  the  war  and  to  start 
calmly  and  without  hysteria  living  with  the 
fact  that  America  cannot  win  it.  It  means 
for  many — certainly  for  me — eating  a  large 
number  of  words.  But  at  this  Juncture  this 
seems,  on  balance,  the  least  harmful  thing 
to  do." 

Mr.  PDLBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  this 
Is  simply  another  example  of  a  man  who 
consistently  for  the  last  several  years  has 
supported  the  administration's  policy 
wholeheartedly,  but  has  now  seen  the 
danger  of  It. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
in  the  Record  a  similar  article  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  March  1,  1968,  by 
Flora  Lewis,  and  an  article  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  March  1,  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,   Mar.   1.   1968] 

Mood   or    Pessimism    Picvails    in    Mkkonc 

Capttoi.  op  Cantho 

(By  Flora  Lewis) 

Cantho. — A  mood  of  pessimism  and  be- 
wilderment has  spread  through  South  Viet- 
nam, more  widely  and  with  more  devasta- 
tion It  seems  than  the  Vletcong  units  them- 
selves. Except  for  the  few  men  at  the  top  In 
Saigon,  there  is  no  question  of  whether  or 
not  the  Tet  offensive  was  a  grave  setback  for 
the  allies.  The  question  Is  only   how  grave. 

Here  In  the  Mekong  Delta  capital  of  Can- 
tho, It  la  evident  that  the  loss  is  a  good  deal 
worse  than  it  looks  from  Saigon.  The  reason 
Saigon  hasn't  collected  all  the  bad  news  be- 
gins to  show.  Things  are  so  disrupted  that 
reports  haven't  come  in.  There  is  a  figttre  for 
refugees  who  fled  their  homes  in  the  pro- 
vincial capitals  of  the  region  since  the  start 
of  February — 140,000  people.  TTiere  Is  no  fig- 
ure for  the  district  capitals,  the  small  towns 
and  the  villages.  The  machinery  of  govern- 
ment Lan't  even  working  well  enough  to  keep 
contact  with  the  smaller  places. 

Nothing  much  has  been  done  yet  in  this 
city,  one  of  the  country's  largest,  to  move 
people  out  of  the  schools  and  pagodas  to 
which  they  rushed  and  to  provide  temporary 
housing. 

Why  not?  Because  the  money  hasn't  come. 
I  was  told.  It  sounds  incredible. 

"No,  it's  a  real  problem,"  an  official  said. 
"The  planes  aren't  coming  regularly,  the 
malls  are  stopped.  The  provincial  govern- 
ment Isn't  collecting  much  taxes  because  the 
market  hardly  (unctions  and  that  Is  the  main 
taxing  point.  The  merchants  won't  give  any 
more  credit  for  materials,  they're  running 
out  of  money  themselves.  And,  anyway,  the 
tin  roofing  and  the  cement  you'd  need  aren't 
available  here." 

This  had  been  a  relatively  peaceful  area. 
Until  the  new  offensive,  there  hadn't  been 
shooting  In  Cantho  since  an  Incident  last 
August.  Last  night  I  stood  on  the  roof  of 
a  building  to  watch  the  war.  There  are  at- 


tacks almost  every  night  and  every  morning 
the  task  once  again  is  to  assess  the  new  dam- 
ages,  report  the  newly  dead. 

Recovery,  repair,  rehabilitation,  "picking  up 
the  pieces  and  going  on,"  as  a  ranking  Ameri- 
can in  Saigon  put  it.  remains  beyond  the 
horizon.  It  Is  barely  getting  started.  The  peo- 
ple who've  been  working  In  the  vUIages  and 
the  towns  on  "pacification"  have  bad  to  run 
to  the  comparative  safety  of  the  cities.  But 
there  really  Isn't  any  place  safe  any  more. 
The  Vletcong  ore  continuing  to  hit  every- 
where, not  always  In  strength  but  enough  to 
keep  the  country  In  semlparalysls. 

The  atmosphere  in  official  places  Is  peculiar. 
People  come  to  work.  The  administrative 
machine  appears  to  be  there.  But  nothing 
much  gets  done.  It's  like  an  overturned  car 
with  the  wheels  still  spinning  furiously,  but 
getting  nowhere. 

Most  people  are  scared  and  don't  mind 
saying  so,  more  scared  even  than  angry.  The 
only  thing  that  might  be  called  a  ground 
swell  of  popular  opinion  is  an  urgent  wish  to 
get  it  all  over  with. 

The  loss  you  hear  most  about  in  Cantho  Is 
the  new  science  annex  of  the  university.  It 
has  just  been  built  and  was  the  pride  of  the 
Delta,  two  attractive  modem  buildings.  Now 
they  are  gutted  shells.  The  Vletcong  went  In 
and  artillery  and  aerial  bombardment  was 
ordered.  It  Is  said  that  afterwards,  when  the 
damage  was  complete,  three  bodies  were 
found  Inside,  not  the  well-armed  company 
that  bad  been  reported. 

One  way  or  another,  Americans  here  talk 
about  the  war  with  passion  and  bitterness. 
Few  Vietnamese  do.  They  speak  with  the  dull 
tones  of  hopelessness,  of  tragedy  beyond  re- 
sponse or.  anyway,  beyond  any  response  but 
tbe  dogged  effort  to  stay  alive. 

In  all  the  confusion,  the  complexity,  and 
the  heartless  intrigues  people  have  accepted 
as  the  likeliest  means  of  staying  alive,  one 
thing  seems  clear.  More  troops,  more  fire- 
power, more  fighting  can't  win  anything. 
There  Isnt  much  left  to  win.  There  Is  only 
more  to  lose  for  everybody  Involved. 

[From  the  New   York  Times.  Mar.  1.  1068) 
Kknnan  Attacks  Vietnam  Policy   As  Mas- 
sive. Unfakallelxd  Emtot 

(By  Ronald  Sullivan i 

Newaek.  February  29. — George  P.  Kennan 
bitterly  condemned  President  Johnson's 
Vietnam  policy  here  tonight,  characterizing 
It  as  a  "massive  mlscaJculation  and  error  of 
policy,  an  error  for  which  It  la  hard  to  find 
any  parallels  In  our  history." 

Mr.  Kennan,  a  historian,  former  diplomat 
and  expert  on  foreign  affairs,  cbargeid  that 
the  mounting  United  States  military  escala- 
tion in  South  Vietnam  has  been  "ao  destruc- 
tive to  civilian  life  that  no  conceivable 
political  outcome  could  justify  tbe  at- 
tendant suffering  and  destructlveness." 

In  a  speech  prepared  for  delivery  before 
i,  large  crowd  of  New  Jersey  supporters  of 
Senator  Eugene  J.  McCarthy  of  Minnesota,  a 
candidate  for  tbe  Democratic  Presidential 
nomination,  Mr.  Kennan  said  that  Mr.  John- 
son's military  poUcy  was  "grievously  un- 
sound, devoid  throughout  of  a  plauslbto, 
coherent  and  reaUstlc  object." 

Moreover,  tbe  former  Ambassador  to  tbe 
Soviet  Union  charged,  "the  regime  in  South 
Vietnam  was  at  tbe  outset,  and  has  re- 
mained, too  weak,  too  Umld.  too  selfish,  too 
uninspiring  to  form  a  suitable  or  promising 
object  of  our  support." 

In  addition.  tSx.  Kennan.  a  professor  at 
the  Institute  for  Advanced  Study  In  Prince- 
ton, said  that  the  American  military  involve- 
ment "has  clearly  become  as  much  of  a 
burden.  If  not  more,  for  those  whom  it  was 
supposed  to  benefit  as  for  those  it  was  sup- 
posed to  punish." 

He  declared  that  despite  mounting  op- 
position to  further  military  escalation,  tbe 
"Administration     has     pushed     stubbornly 


ahead  with  the  prosecution  of  this  nUllUry 
effort  steadily  Increasing  the  degree  of  com- 
mi^ent.  rendering  .any  Peacef-lllquWaUon 
of  the  conflict  steadily  more  <^\^^\  "^^J^i 
inK  one  bridge  alter  another   behind  Itself 
Lnd  ourselvef.  cutting  one  after  the  other 
of  the  Dosslblc  paths  of  retreat. 
'''■■U  18  ^an  exaggeration  t^^ay  that  today, 
after  four  years  of  this  dreadfully  mlscon- 
feited  effort,  we  are  In  Eltuatlon  more  seri- 
ous than  any  we  have  laiown  since  the  first 
months  of  1942.  and  In  some  respects  more 
serious  than  that,"  he  declared. 

Mr.  Kennan  angrily  portrayed  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  advisers  'Uke  men  In  a  dream, 
seemingly  Insensitive  to  outside  opinion, 
Sngly  unable  to  arrive  at  any  realistic 
H^s^ssm^nt  of  the  effects  of  their  own  acts^ 
He  said  the  Administration  had  acted  as 
thoueh  it  never  heard  the  suggestion  that  a 
country  such  as  ours  owned  a  decent  respect 
to  tbe  opinions  of  mankind.'  " 

In  coiitrast.  he  hailed  Senator  McCarthy 
as  a  •  s^kesman  for  millions  of  Americans 
who  womd  like  to  see  this  war  terminated  as 
rapidly  and  as  peacefully  as  P08?»hle-,  .  „^ 
For  senator  McCarthy,  the  scheduled  ap- 
pearance here  tonight  was  his  first  campaign 
effort  in  New  Jersey.  A  large  group  of  dlssl- 
dent  Democrats  has  organized  a  drive  In  the 
state  to  field  delegates  t<>  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  opposed  to  Mr.  John 
son's  renomlnatlon. 

senator  McCarthy  told  tbe  news  confer- 
ence at  the  MlUtary  Park  Hotel  that  he  ha^ 
not  yet  decided  whether  to  oppose  the  Presi- 
dent in  New  Jersey.  One  of  his  supporters 
here  said  his  decision  would  depend  on  the 
outcome  of  hU  primary  fight  against  the 
President  In  New  Hampshire  on  March  12. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT,  Mr.  President.  I 
have  one  other  article  to  insert  in  the 
Record,  unless  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana inserted  the  Wall  Street  Journal 

article. 
Mr.  HARTKE.  I  did. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Then.  I  shall  not 
place  it  in  the  Record. 

Mr    President,  I  conclude  by  saying 
that  I  regret  this  debate  was  at  l^st 
temporarily  interrupted  and  an  attempt 
made  to  ridicule  the  seriousness  of  the 
debate.  I  think  it  Is  an  extremely  seri- 
ous matter.  I  think  we  are  faced  with  a 
decision  that  the  country  is  goi"/  ^o 
have  to  make.  I  was  not  aware  of  the 
fact  that  a  Member  of  this  body  was  not 
aware  that  serious  consideration  was  be- 
ing given  by  the  administration  as  to 
where  we  go  from  here:  how  much  we 
Increase  our  commitment  and  forces  or 
whether  we  make  any  move  at  all.  But 
It  is  a  time  of  reconsideration.  There  is 
no  question  about  it.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  an  anonymous  rumor  whatsoever.  It 
is  serious  talk. 

I  have  been  approached  by  some  of  tne 
highest  officials  in  this  Government, 
pleading  with  me  to  do  this  or  that 
about  other  related  subjects.  I  remind 
the  Senate  that  it  is  not  just  Vietnam 
that  we  are  talking  about.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  a  deficit  in  the  domestic  budg- 
et that  is  running  at  the  rate  of  some 
$20  bilUon  a  year  today,  and  no  doubt 
will  go  higher. 

Just  suppose  we  do  send  200.000  more 
men  to  Vietnam.  We  will  be  confronted 
with  a  supplemental  request  of  an  ad- 
ditional $10  to  $15  bllUon.  all  added 
upon  a  deficit. 

We  have  a  huge  deficit  building  up  in 
our  balance  of  payments.  It  was  running 
at  the  rate  of  $3.9  billion,  I  believe,  the 


last  quarter  of  last  year.  We  axe  going 
to  be  confrortted  with  a  request  to  vote 
on  a  gold  cover  blU.  which  removes  aU 
gold  ^  the  basis  or  backing  for  our  cur- 
rency: and  our  currency  is  already  a 
lone  stalwart  seeking  to  ho  d  up  a 
crumbling  international  financial  struc- 

*^"aTi  of  these  things  are  directly  attrib- 
utable to  this  war;  and  I  do  not  know 
how  we  can  kid  ourselves  about  it.  Even 
the  bill  that  is  the  business  before  the 
Senate  today  has  a  very  great  relation 
to  the  war  in  Vietnam  Were  »t  not  for 
the  war  diversion,  the  diversion  of  money 
in  vast  sums,  the  diversion  of  the  atten- 
tion of  most  of  us,  the  executive  and  the 
legislature,  to  the  war  in  Vietnam:  were 
it  not  for  our  care  and  concern  for  the 
men  who  are  being  killed  in  increasing 
numbers  every  minute  of  every  day,  and 
have  been  now  for  some  years  we  could 
concentrate  in  this  country  on  the  ab- 
solute fundamental  duty  that  we  owe  to 
our  own  people  here  at  home.  It  is  the 
war  which  has  distracted  us. 

All  of  this  is  one  big  difficult  question, 
and  it  is  not  a  laughing  matter.  It  is  not 
a  matter  to  be  cut  off  by  technicalities  on 
this  floor.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  matter 
that  should  be  shoved  under  the  rug,  and 
everybody  say.  "Oh.  well,  that  is  the 
President's  responsibility,  let  hiin  make 
the  decision  and  blame  him  for  whatever 
happens."  , 

He  is  already  deep  in  this.  He  has  al- 
ready accumulated  sufficient  difficulties 
for  one  man  to  bear.  I  think  it  is  time  for 
the  Senate  to  share  that  responsibility, 
and  not  only  the  Senate,  but  it  is  time 
for  the  country  to  share  it.  The  Senate 
cannot  share  this  responsibility  until  it 
is  informed,  until  we  have  had  a  national 
debate  of  the  fundamental  questions  and 
policies  involved,  and  why. 
Mr  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana. 

Mr     MANSFIELD.  Mr.    President,    I 
have  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  mterest 
to  the  debate  this  afternoon,  and  I  wish 
to  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  for  undertakmg  to  ini- 
tiate the  discussion  which  has  occurred. 
Frankly,  I  am  a  little  unhappy,  per- 
sonally, because  the  questions  of  Viet- 
nam, possible  escalation,  and  other  naat- 
ters  were  brought  into  a  cloture  situ- 
ation. But  on  reflection,  I  am  not  at  all 
averse  to  what  has  happened,  because 
there  is  a  relationship  between  our  sit- 
uation over  there,  especially  in  Vietnam, 
and  what  we  are  doing  under  the  invo- 
cation of  cloture  in  this  body  today.  Both 
situations  Interlock,  and  they  are  to- 
gether  the   most   Important   problems 
which  confront  this  Nation  at  this  time. 
May  I  say  that  in  my  Judgment,  we  are 
facing  today  the  most  troublous  days  iri 
the  entire  history  of  the  Republic,  and  I 
bar  no  period  in  making  that  state- 
ment. .  ,     . . 

May  I  say  also  that  it  Is  my  intention 
to  uphold  the  hand  of  the  President  as 
much  as  I  can  in  this  particular  matter, 
and  at  the  same  time  stick  to  my  own 
convictions.  ^„    .  .     .. 

Mr.    BYRD    of    West    Virginia.  Mr. 


President,  may  we  have  order  in  the 

^Th?'  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  In  order.  The  Senator  from 
Montana  may  proceed. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  think  it  is  fair  to 
say  that  regardless  of  how  one  feels 
about  the  situation  in  Vietnam.  \n  South- 
east Asia,  and  in  Korea,  the  President 
has  tried  hard  and  vigorously  and  con- 
sistently to  find  a  way  to  the  negotiating 
table  to  the  end  that  an  honorable  truce 
could  be  achieved  and  an  honorable  set- 
tlement effected. 

One  may  disagree  with  his  San  An 
tonio  formula,  or  with  his  Johns  Hopkins 
sneech  but  I  hope  Senators  will  not  im- 
pugn his  motives:  and  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  no  one  in  this  Chamber  has. 
He  has  tried.  He  has  been  unsuccess- 
ful. He  has  not  gone  as  far  as  I  would 
like-  but  he  has  done  his  best  in  a  most 
difficult  situation,  the  like  of  which  h^ 
never  confronted  this  country  before, 
and  I  hope  devoutly  will  never  confront 
it"  8.G[&flri 

We  are  in  the  wrong  place,  and  we  are 
fighting  the  wrong  kind  of  war:  and 
those  of  us  who  tiT  to  '^y  that  if  we  do 
not  fight  there,  we  will  be  forced  back  to 
Hawau  or  to  California,  ought  to  think 
and  think  again.  Those  who  talk  about 
the  domino  theory  ought  to  get  away 
from  that  cUche  and  look  at  the  map 
and  understand  it:  because  there  have 
been  too  many  cliches.  In  that  respect. 
I  confess  I  have  been  as  guilty  as  the 
next  man,  in  trying  to  explain  this  strug- 
gle in  which  we  are  engaged. 

Ther^  are  those  who  say.  "Wm  go  all 
the  way,  or  get  out."  That  sounds  fine 
on  the  stump,  and  that  may  go  well  in 
our  States,  but  it  does  not  hold  up  in  a 
consideration  of  the  reality  of  the  situa- 
tion which  confronts  this  Nation  today, 
and  those  who  say  it  know  it. 

I  think  also  the  President  should  be 
given  100  percent  credit  for  the  way  in 
which  he  has  handled  the  situation  in 
North  Korea  vis-a-vis  the  Puehlo  affair, 
and  I  think  the  Senate  and  the  American 
people  approve  of  what  he  is  doing. 

I  would  point  out  that  one  rash  act  in 
North  Korea  would  very  likely  seal  the 
doom  and  cause  the  killing  of  the  82  re- 
maining members  of  the  crew  of  the 
Pueblo:  and  not  only  that,  but  get  thi^ 
country  involved  in  another  land  war  in 
Asia^a  second  land  war.  For  we  are  in 
one  now,  and  it  is  more  than  enough. 

In  this  instance,  we  should  be  prepared 
to  face  up  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  China, 
because,  since  1961,  mutual  security 
agreements  have  been  entered  into  be- 
tween those  two  countries  and  North 
Korea.  If  there  is  an  overt  act  or  a  ra&ti 
act,  those  agreements  will  go  into  effect 
automatically.  ^  .    ^      m 

So  those  who  are  mUitant,  but  who  will 
not  have  to  go  to  war,  should  think  of 
those  things  for  a  change.  They  should 
think  of  the  young  men  who  are  not 
making  policy— we  make  the  policy,  in 
part— but  who  carry  out  that  pohcy 
under  their  constitutional  duties  and  ob- 
ligations, as  they  should.  Think  of  them, 
and  think  of  what  they  are  going 
through,  and  let  us  think  a  little  less  of 
ourselves.  So  I  commend  the  President 
on  that  score. 
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I  commend  the  President  also — and  I 
can  speak  personally  of  this— for  being 
responsible,  over  the  past  months,  for  not 
inaugurating  the  doctrine  of  hot  pursuit 
into  the  Kingdom  of  Cambodia.  Someone 
ha.i  said  that  if  we  lose  Vietnam,  we  lose 
Cambodia.  We  have  never  had  Cambodia 
to  lose,  any  more  than  we  have  ever  had 
China  and  we  were  accused  of  losing 
China.  Sihanouk  knows  what  he  Is  doing. 
He  Is  trying  to  keep  Cambodia  for  the 
Cambodians,  away  from  us,  away  from 
the  Chinese,  the  North  and  the  South 
Vietnamese,  the  Thais,  and  all  others. 

In  my  opinion,  Sihanouk  is  the  ablest 
sUtesman  in  all  of  Southeast  Asia,  if  not 
all  of  Asia.  I  am  only  sorry  that  there  are 
not  more  Norodom  Sihanouks  looking 
after  the  Interests  of  their  own  people 
and  their  own  countries  on  their  own.  We 
could  learn  something  from  a  man  like 
that,  instead  of  ridiculing  him,  as  has 
been  all  too  often  the  case  since  Cam- 
bodia achieved  iU  independence. 

I  hope  that  someday  the  historians 
will  go  back  to  the  Geneva  Conference  of 
1954  and  And  out  for  themselves  Just  how 
astute,  bow  determined,  and  how  wise 
Sihanouk  was  at  that  time.  And  I  would 
hope  that  both  the  Committee  on  Por- 
elRn  Relations  and  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  would  be  called  into  con- 
sultation before  there  would  be  any  siz- 
able increase  in  American  manpower  in 
Southeast  Asia.  I  shall  have  more  to  say 
about  that  later. 

I  would  hope,  also,  that  we  would  stop, 
or  at  least  restrain  ourselves  somewhat 
in  going  back  3 '2  years  to  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution.  There  is  not  a  thing 
any  man  can  do  about  it  now.  It  Is  past 
history-  And  as  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  [Mr.  AnotNl  said,  this 
is  something  for  the  historians.  What  we 
have  to  do  is  to  consider  today  and  to- 
morrow, because  that  is  what  counts. 

We  caimot  recall  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution.  I:"  I  knew  then  what  I  know 
today.  I  would  have  voted  against  it. 
However,  I  cannot  operate  on  hindsight. 
I  voted  for  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution. 
Those  witnesses  who  appeared  before 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  were.  In 
my  opinion,  honest  and  candid  on  the 
basis  of  the  Information  at  their  dis- 
posal. And,  as  far  as  McNamara  was 
concerned  when  he  appeared  some  days 
ago  before  our  conmilttee  in  his  farewell 
appearance,  I  think  he  was  candid  and 
honest  in  what  he  had  to  say  about  the 
intelligence  activities  of  one  or  both  of 
these  destroyers. 

There  are  great  differences  in  this 
body.  There  are  hawks  so-called,  and 
doves  so-called.  And  I  have  no  use  for 
either  name,  because  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  a  hawk  in  the  Senate.  Nor  do 
I  think  there  is  a  dove.  A  hawk  wants 
to  go  all  the  way,  even  if  it  means  going 
to  Peking.  And  a  dove  wants  to  pull  out 
unilaterally. 

I  know  of  no  Senator  who  has  ad- 
vocated that. 

I  also  get  a  little  bit  disturbed  at  the 
word  "neo-isolationism."  a  term  applied 
to  somebody  because  he  is  not  satisfied 
with  what  is  going  on  in  Vietnam  and 
may  exercise  the  right  of  dissent,  a  nght 
guaranteed  under  the  first  amendment 
to  the  Constitution,  and  a  right  which 


I  win  uphold,  as  long  as  It  is  coostruc- 
tlve,  for  every  Member  of  the  Senate 
and  for  every  American,  because  I  think 
that  Is  a  part  of  the  democratic  process. 
In  fact,  it  Is  the  stuff  of  which  democracy 
is  made. 

Dissent  occupies  an  honored  place  in 
this  country.  And  if  we  cannot  dissent 
constructively,  then  I  think  we  had  bet- 
ter bow  our  neck  and  be  prepared  to 
live  under  a  dictatorship.  And  I  do  not 
ever  mtend  to. 

A  question  has  also  been  raised  about 
the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  General  Wheeler,  being  the  most 
important  man  in  the  Government  next 
to  the  President. 

That  just  is  not  so.  As  far  as  I  know 
and  can  ascertain,  and  I  do  this  on  my 
own  initiative.  General  Wheeler  is  a 
good  general  trying  to  do  a  good  Job. 
He  is  called  in  by  the  President  now  and 
again.  He  makes  a  trip  to  Saigon  now 
and  again,  and  he  makes  speeches  occa- 
sionally. But  I  have  never  seen  any  evi- 
dence of  abuse  of  power  as  far  as  he  is 
concerned. 

We  are  going  to  have  before  us  shortly, 
if  not  this  month,  next  month.  Resolu- 
tion 187.  a  resolution  reported  unani- 
mously by  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, a  resolution  seeking  to  define 
more  clearly  the  relationship  which  ex- 
ists, or  wliich  should  exist,  between  the 
executive  and  the  legislative  branches, 
and  most  especially  the  Senate.  And  I 
think  that  the  Senate  does  have  a  role 
imder  the  Constitution  to  play  in  the 
field  of  foreign  poUcy.  But  I  think  also 
that  the  Senate  itself  has  abnegated  that 
role  and  is  responsible  for  the  diminu- 
tion of  its  own  power. 

So,  when  that  resolution.  Introduced 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  comes  up, 
I  hope  It  Is  given  the  most  serious  con- 
sideration, because  that  Is  what  It  de- 
serves* 

May  I  repeat  that  I  would  hope  and 
expect  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  Foreign  Relations  would  be 
called  into  consultation,  and  I  anticipate 
they  will  be,  if  any  great  shift  occurs 
in  the  present  situation  which  confronts 
all  of  us  In  Southeast  Asia  today. 

Some  questions  have  been  raised  as  to 
the  figures  which  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee used  in  referring  to  a  possible 
buildup  of  troop  strength  In  Vietnam. 

Every  Senator  has  seen  those  figure^ 
In  the  press — every  single  one.  And  every 
Senator.  I  am  sure,  has  raised  questions 
as  to  how  large  the  figure  was  going  to 
be. 

Prior  to  General  Wheeler's  return 
from  Vietnam  and  Thailand,  there  were 
speculative  reports  that  requests  had 
been  made  to  increase  our  forces  in 
South  Vietnam  by  50.000  to  100,000  men. 
Since  General  Wheeler's  return,  the 
speculative  reports  and  rumors  have  in- 
creased the  figures  to  from  100,000  to 
200,000  men.  Whatever  the  figure,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  pressure  is  on  for  an  in- 
crease In  U.S.  strength  in  Vietnam  above 
the  525,000  which  had  been  set  for  July 
of  this  year.  Before  these  forces  are  In- 
creased. I  would  most  respectfully  sug- 
gest that  we  face  the  realities  of  the  past 


4  years,  see  where  we  are,  and  try  to  look 
ahead. 

Have  we  given  enotigh  consideration 
to  peace  suggestions  and  proposals,  no 
matter  how  nebulous  they  may  have 
been?  I  have  in  mind  U  Thant's  pro- 
posal, backed  by  France  and  other  na- 
tioiu.  Perhaps.  But  I  do  not  think  so. 
Has  North  Vietnam  given  enough  con- 
sideration to  the  San  Antonio  formula, 
as  refined?  Perhaps.  But  I  do  not  bellpv#' 
it  has  given  enough  consideration. 
Therefore,  we  are  at  an  Impasse  in  the 
field  of  diplomacy,  as  we  are  in  the  area 
of  the  military  situation. 

What  is  the  answer,  if  any?  I  say  "if 
any "  because  there  may  not  be  an  an- 
swer in  the  immediate  future.  But  I  do 
not  believe  that  we  should  confess  dip- 
lomatic failure  and  fall  back  on  military 
answers  only.  Is  that  all  we  can  think  of  ? 
If  we  confess  diplomatic  lallure — and  I 
do  not — then  we  face  only  a  continuance 
of  a  grim  escalation  upon  escalation  on 
both  sides.  Are  We  prepared  to  face  up 
to  that  gruesome  project?  Before  doing 
so,  It  might  be  advisable  to  look  at  some 
facts  and  figures. 

As  of  now,  there  are  1.3  million  allied 
troops  In  South  Vietnam,  including  510,- 
000  Americans.  Opposed  to  them  are  an 
estimated  300.000  North  Vietnamese  and 
Vletcong  troops.  Of  that  number,  it  is 
estimated  that  60,000  are  North  Viet- 
namese— 60,000  of  the  474,000  at  Gen- 
eral Glap's  disposal  in  North  Vietnam. 
Only  one-eighth — one-eighth — of  Giaps 
regular  troops  have  been  committed  thus 
far.  The  overall  ratio  In  the  south  is, 
roughly  and  conservatively,  four  to  one 
on  the  allied  side. 

Furthermore,  we — and  this  means  the 
United  States  and  its  allies — have  the 
helicopters,  the  fleets,  and  by  far  the 
greater  preponderance  of  alrpower. 
Nevertheless,  our  opponents  have  the 
initiative.  They  have  fought  at  times  and 
places  of  their  own  choosing.  They  have 
taken  over  much  of  the  countryside  and 
have  forced  the  allies  back  toward  the 
cities  and  to  small,  staked-out  areas. 
They  have  probably  killed  off  the  paci- 
fication program,  at  least  for  the  time 
being.  They  have  added  500,000  more 
refugees  for  us  to  care  for.  They  have 
pinned  down  a  large  segment  of  our 
combat  strength  at  Khe  Sanh. 

The  recent  Tet  offensive,  in  my  judg- 
ment, was  neither  a  defeat  nor  a  death 
rattle  for  our  opponents.  It  was.  If  any- 
thing, a  confirmation  of  a  stalemate. 

These  statements  will.  I  believe,  stand 
up  under  scrutiny.  It  is  my  belief,  there- 
fore, that  we  should  not  get  in  deeper, 
and  that  Is  what  another  addition  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  men  adds  up  to, 
because  escalation  "only  begets  escalation. 
If  we  seek  a  clearcut  military  victory, 
then  I  suggest  we  will  have  to  go  far 
beyond  the  100,000-  or  200,000-man  In- 
crease which  has  been  rumored.  We  will 
have  to  raise  taxes  far  beyond  anything 
considered  to  date,  Impose  wage  and 
price  controls,  relnstltute  regtilation  W, 
and  be  prepared  to  go  on  a  full  war  foot- 
ing to  carry  on  a  war  10.000  miles  from 
the  continental  United  States.  Are  we 
prepared  to  be  that  much  more  of  a 
hostage  to  the  war  in  Vietnam?  What 
national  purpose  Is  served  thereby?  It 


would  be  well  for  all  Senators  and  ^1 
our  people  to  think  this  matter  through. 
Already  there  are  voices  of  prominence 
advocating  that  we  bomb  the  Red  River 
dikes  and  thereby  starve  out  North  Viet- 
nam. Would  it?  ,  I  „ 

Already  there  have  been  voices  urging 
that  we  bomb  North  Vietnam  back  mto 
the  stone  age.  Would  It  profit  us  to  do 
so  with  China  Just  waiting  to  move  in? 

Again,  there  are  those  who  are  advo- 
cating that  we  bomb  the  port  of  Hai- 
phong and  cut  off  the  estimated  75  per- 
cent of  the  enemy's  supplies  which  chan- 
nel through  there.  Would  it? 

Tnere  are  those  among  us  advocating 
an  invasion  of  North  Vietnam,  saying 
that  this  would  win  the  war. 

My  answer  to  all  these  questions  Is  In 

the  negative.  ^  ,.  ,  .w  *  *^a« 

I  would  point  out  my  belief  that  today, 
with  thousands  of  targets  bombed,  re- 
bombed,  and  bombed  again,  there  are 
only  enough  significant  targets  un- 
touched to  amount  to  less  than  a  score- 
to  amount  to  less  than  a  score— to 
amount  to  less  than  20.  It  would  seem 
to  me  that  we  would  be  well-advised  not 
to  heed  the  voices  lor  further  escalation 
and  further  destruction. 

The   war  is  in  danger  of  becoming 
more  open-ended  than  just  Vietnam.  If 
that  takes  place,  no  one  knows  where 
or  how  it  will  end.  We  do  know  that 
there  will  be.  in  reality,  no  victory  for 
anyone,  only  a  legacy  of  distrust,  suspi- 
cion, hatred,  and  horror.  Let  us  not  de- 
stroy Vietnam  in  order  to  save  it.  be- 
cause in  so  doing  we  may  well  end  by 
destroying     ourselves     at     home     and 
abroad.  Let  us  play   down  a  military 
solution  to  the  war  and  play  up  the 
possibUity  of  an  honorable,  negotiated 
settlement.  Let  us  give  the  most  serious 
consideration  to  O  Thant's  proposal,  and 
let  North  Vietnam  give  the  most  serious 
consideration  to  our  14  proposals.  And  let 
us  give  the  most  serious  consideration  to 
their  four  points.  Let  us  Jell  the  two  to- 
gether, and  let  us  sit  down  and  discuss 
these  conditions  and  points  of  view.  Let 
us  put  U  Thant,  as  Secretary  General  of 
the  united  Nations,  in  the  role  of  chief 
negotiator,  as  the  honest  broker.  Surely 
such  a  procedure,  or  one  along  similar 
lines,  would  be  far  more  preferable  to 
more  men,  more  ships,  more  taxes,  more 
regulations,  more  war. 

Coupled  with  U  Thant's  proposal,  I 
would  again  call  attention  to  the  pro- 
posal of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper].  It  would  confine 
the  war  to  South  Vietnam  and  would  give 
full  air  protection  to  all  our  troops  from 
the  17th  parallel  on  down. 

I  would  also  call  attention  to  this 
body's  resolution,  the  so-called  U.N.  reso- 
lution on  Vietnam,  which  passed  the 
Senate  unanimously,  and  call  upon  the 
administration  again  to  push  the  issue, 
to  bring  it  before  the  Security  Council, 
and  to  let  the  members  of  that  council 
stand  up  and  be  counted.  I  would  want 
that  to  be  done  win  or  lose,  because  I  say 
again,  as  I  close,  that.  In  my  opinion,  the 
troublous  days  which  confront  us  now  at 
home  and  abroad  are  the  most  dangerous 
since  the  founding  of  the  RepubUc. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
hard  to  know  what  can  be  added  to  the 
eloquent  words  that  have  already  been 


spoken  on  this  floor  this  afternoon  by 
the  Senator  from  Montana,  who  just 
held  our  attention,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
and  others.  I  wish  to  express  my  appre- 
ciaUon  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate  and  as 
a  citizen  of  this  country  for  what  I  re- 
gard as  possibly  the  most  significant  dis- 
cussion held  on  the  Senate  floor  in  many 

^^"^hope.  with  aU  my  heart,  that  what 
has  been  started  here  this  afternoon  may 
in  some  way  lead  to  a  fundamental  re- 
assessment of  the  disastrous  course  we 
have  been  following  in  Vietnam  in  recent 
years,  in  which  each  new  evidence  of 
disaster  has  been  followed,  not  by  a 
change  in  our  poUcy.  but  by  a  compound- 
ing of  the  very  formula  that  brought  us 
to  the  crlsLs  which  confronts  us  now. 

If  anything  has  been  demonstrated 
here  this  afternoon  it  is  not  that  we 
stand  in  agreement  on  this  question. 

What  has  been  demonstrated  is  that 
the  real  strength  of  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment depends  on  the  right  of  free  de- 
bate and  the  exchange  of  ideas.  We  have 
been  needing  that  kind  of  frank  and 
open  discussion  of  this  issue  for  a  long 

time. 

I  happen  to  feel  that  our  policy  rep- 
resents the  greatest  and  most  unfortu- 
nate miscalculation  in  our  national  his- 
tory   However,    those    who    support    it 
should  be  as  interested  as  those  of  us 
who  dissent  in  having  the  matter  sub- 
jected to  full,  open,  and  frank  debate 
If  the  poUcy  has  some  strength  to  it.  that 
strength  will  be  better  revealed  m  open 
and   honest   discussion.   But   the   great 
threat  to  the  security   of   the   United 
States  will  come  at  the  moment  we  si- 
lence open  discussion  on  this  issue. 

I  was  appalled  by  a  story  which  was 
published  on  the  front  page  of  the 
Washington  Post  this  morning  which 
teUs  us  that  in  one  of  the  primary  elec- 
tions in  this  country,  on  a  pubUc  plat- 
form where  he  hopes  to  open  an  ex- 
amination of  the  Issues  before  this  body 
and  where  there  is  no  stand-in  for  the 
administration  another  Member  of  this 
body,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  I  Mr.  McCarthy]  has  had  his 
patriotism  and  integrity  impugned  In  his 
bid  for  the  Presidency. 

Mr  President,  every  Member  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  regards  Senator  Mc- 
Carthy as  a  man  of  impeccable 
patriotism  and  unchallenged  integrity. 
However,  we  read  in  this  mornings 
newspaper  that — 

President  Johnson's  campaign  managers 
warned  In  a  radio  advertisement  today  that 
"the  Communists  in  Vietnam  are  watching 
the  New  Hampshire  primary  ...  to  see  If  we 
here  at  home  have  the  same  determination 
as  our  soldiers  . . .  Dont  vote  for  fuzzy  think- 
ing and  sxirrender." 

I  am  very  sure  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  had  nothing  to  do 
vfith  such  despicable  and  un-American 
campaign  tactics.  The  person  who  signed 
that  advertisement  Is  not  a  Democrat, 
spelled  with  a  big  "D"  or  a  small    d. 

M'-  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  so  the  Senators  can  hear? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  In  order.  .^     *    fK» 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 


person  who  signed  tliat  advertisement 
does  not  understand  what  America  is  aU 
about  Those  are  tactics  of  Hitler's  Ger- 
many and  Stalin's  Russia.  Those  are 
tactics  that  would  silence  free  and  open 
discussion     of     honest     differences    ot 

opinion.  ^  ^.       .,  ^ 

I  do  not  particularly  care  whether  the 
Vletcong  is  watching  our  debate.  Our 
responsibility  is  not  to  them.  We  have 
no  obligation  as  elected  officials  to  con- 
centrate our  attention  either  on  pleas- 
ing the  Vletcong  or  worrying  about  some 
misunderstanding  on  their  part  about 

democracy.  -rtn.-^T, 

As  the  Junior  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin said  on  this  floor  several  times    it 
will  be  a  tragedy  if  we  fight  so  blindly 
and  fanatically  to  try  to  establish  free- 
dom in  South  Vietnam  that  we  sacrifice 
it  here  at  home.  The  people  watching 
us  that  we  do  care  about  are  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  our  constitu- 
ents and  our  people.  Our  responsibility 
Is  prescribed  by  those  policies  that  are 
in  the  interests  of  the  United  States, 
that  vrtll  advance  the  people's  mterest 
all    over    the    country,    and    that    will 
achieve  the  goal  of  peace  and  freedom 
around  the  world. 

Mr  President.  I  wish  to  make  perfect- 
ly clear  that  those  who  appeal  to  us 
on  the  grounds  that  we  ought  to  demon- 
strate this  same  patriotism  our  troops 
are  demonstrating  in  Vietnam  miss  the 
whole  point.  The  patriotism  of  our  troops 
is  not  at  issue  here.  As  General  Gavin 
said  in  a  recent  article,  no  responsible 
American  is  questioning  the  integrity 
and  patriotism  of  the  American  soldier. 
Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  unan- 
imous-consent request? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate is  not  in  order.  ..    „ 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, win  the  Senator  yield  for  a  mo- 
tion,  without   losing  his   right   to   the 

floor? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 
Mr   BYRD    of    West    Virginia.    Mr. 
President,  I  move  that  the  Sergeant  at 
Ai-ms  be  directed,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  there  will  be  no  more  debate  on 
the  pending  cinl  rights  bill,  to  clear  the 
floor  of  all  staff  personnel  except  the 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Sen'ite.  the  Sergeant  at  Anns,  the 
secretary  of  the  majority,  the  secretary 
of   the   minority,   and   the   two   policy 
committees.  , 

Mr  ALLOTT.  I  object.  I  have  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  member  of  my  staff. 
Mr  Joseph  Blake,  be  present  and  I  want 
it  to  hold.  He  is  the  only  member  of  my 
staff  or  the  committee  staff  with  whom  I 
have  to  work  on  the  bill. 

Mr    MANSFIELD.  That  stUl  holds 
Mr     BYRD    of    West    Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  renew  my  request,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Senator's  request. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  this  de- 
bate has  been  entirely  on  a  subject  re- 
lated to  the  committee  on  Foreign  R«- 
latlons.  rather  than  Uie  staff  of  the 
committee  handling  the  ^i".  ^nd  the 
staff  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions should  be  here  because  they  are 
necessary  for  keeping  track  of  the  record. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  has 
only  to  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
them  stay. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  members  of 
the  staff  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  be  permitted  to  stay. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Regular  order. 
The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  request  Is  granted. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand the  Chair  ruled  without  objection 
that  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  was  granted.  I  was  on  my 
feet  prepared  to  speak. 

I  have  a  member  of  my  staff  whom  I 
want  very  much  on  the  floor  during  the 
debate.  I  ask  uiiantmous  consent  that 
Mr.  Harry  K.  Schwartz  be  permitted  to 
stay. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senate  will  be  In  order.  The  Sen- 
ate Is  not  In  order. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  to 
continue  the  remarks  I  was  making  with 
reference  to  the  special  responsibility 
we  have  to  our  troops  In  combat,  I  think 
the  point  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Montana  is  well  taken  that  it  does  not 
really  require  very  much  courage  or 
patriotism  to  stand  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  and  cheer  our  troops  on  to  their 
deaths.  Our  responsibility  would  be 
abandoned  by  that  kind  of  blind  endorse- 
ment of  a  poUcy  that  we  believe  to  be 
mistaken  and  not  in  the  national  interest. 
Mr.  President,  If  my  son  were  fighting 
in  Vietnam,  either  at  Khe  Sanh  or  any 
other  point  where  bloodshed  is  taking 
place  on  a  mounting  scale,  I  would  not 
applaud  the  public  official  who  endorsed 
without  question  every  aspect  of  the  pol- 
icy which  put  him  there.  I  would  applaud 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Government  who  stood  by 
their  convictions  and  argued  them  with 
all  the  force  they  could  muster.  The  in- 
tegrity, security,  and  welfare  of  our 
troops  depend  not  on  unquestioning  ap- 
proval of  every  request  sent  to  the  Sen- 
ate, but  on  how  conscientiously  we  dis- 
charge our  duties  In  order  to  bring  the 
best  possible  thought  we  can  to  this  very 
complicated  issue. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  for  many 
months  we  have  been  following  a  strategy 
in  Southeast  Asia  that  plays  directly  Into 
the  hands  of  the  most  militant  and  ag- 
gressive strategists  in  the  Communist 
world;  that  if  we  had  tried  to  find  some 
way,  2  or  3  years  ago,  to  figure  out  a 
strategy  that  would  weaken  the  United 
States  and  get  us  overconunitted  and 
overinvolved  in  such  a  way  as  to  give 
maximum  advantage  to  Peking  and 
Moscow,  we  could  not  improve  very  much 
on  the  strategy  we  have  been  following 
in  recent  years. 

As  for  the  argument  that  those  of  us 
who  warn  against  the  course  we  are  now 
following  are  guilty  of  fuzzy  thinking,  as 
the  article  asserts,  I  think  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nblson)  piade 
very  clear  a  few  moments  ago  that  there 
has  been  some  rather  fuzzy  thinking  on 
the  part  of  those  of  us  who  have  given 
assurance  that  the  course  we.are  follow- 
ing is  the  correct  one. 

I  remember  very  well  the  experience 
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that  eight  or  10  Members  of  the  Senate 
had  in  the  summer  of  1964.  As  I  recall,  it 
was  in  late  August  or  early  September 
of  1964  when  Secretary  of  Defense  Mc- 
Namara— whom  I  still  regard  as  one  of 
the  most  able  men  ever  to  serve  in  the 
U.S.  Government — came  up  to  the  Hill 
to  meet  with  us  informally. 

He  explained  at  that  time  when,  as  I 
remember,  we  had  about  16,000  Amer- 
ican troops  in  Vietnam,  why  he  was  op- 
posed to  sending  in  additional  forces. 

He  said  to  do  that  would  not  reduce 
our  casualties  but  would  increase  them 
because  each  time  we  sent  another 
American  soldier  Into  the  Vietnamese 
jungle,  it  was  simply  setting  up  another 
target  for  the  Vletcong  to  shoot  at.  He 
said,  furthermore,  that  If  we  continued 
to  build  up  our  American  troop  com- 
mitment there,  we  would  turn  It  into 
an  American  war  in  which  the  American 
presence  would  become  so  obvious  that 
the  Vietnamese  national  identity  would 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  was  good 
logic  and  sound  judgment  at  that  time; 
but  the  regrettable  thing  Is  that  we  lost 
sight  of  it.  We  have  heard  thoughtful 
suggestions  here  that  what  the  war  has 
now  become  is  a  contest  to  determine 
whether  the  United  States  is  big  and 
powerful  enough  to  defeat  Vietnam. 
That  was  not  oiir  original  purpose.  The 
original  purpose  was  to  see  whether,  by 
limited  assistance,  we  could  encourage 
the  development  of  a  program  in  South 
Vietnam  which  would  provide  a  non- 
Communist  alternative  to  the  regime  in 
North  Vietnam  and  to  the  insurrectionist 
forces  in  South  Vletnp.m. 

The  great  tragedy  of  this  war  is  that 
each  step,  however  limited  it  appeared 
at  the  time,  has  merely  set  the  stage 
for  further  escalation. 

To  me,  one  of  the  saddest  news  stories 
to  come  out  of  the  war  to  date  came  to 
us  2  or  3  weeks  ago  when  a  young 
American  major  was  explaining  why  we 
had  to  destroy  the  city  of  Ben  Tray— 
a  city  of  perhaps  35.000  to  40,000  peo- 
ple—which was  leveled  by  American 
artillery,  helicopter  gun  ships,  and 
heavy  bombardment.  This  young  major, 
doubtless  a  brave  and  dedicated  man, 
told  the  American  reporter  that  it  be- 
came necessary  to  destroy  the  city  In 
order  to  save  it. 

That,  Mr.  President,  Is  the  Irony  of 
this  whole  war.  We  became  involved  In 
the  first  place  to  reduce  the  loss  of  life, 
to  reduce  terror,  and  to  stop  the  blood- 
shed. Instead,  we  have  compounded  it 
on  a  scale  almost  beyond  imagination. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  that  if  we 
continue  on  that  course,  we  can  demon- 
strate that  we  have  the  capacity  to  de- 
stroy South  Vietnam.  We  can  destroy 
the  guerrillas  and  destroy  three,  four,  or 
five  innocent  citizens  for  every  guerrilla 
we  wipe  out.  We  can  drop  more  bombs  on 
North  Vietnam.  I  have  no  doubt  about 
that,  because  we  have  not  unleashed  our 
full  military  power.  If  what  we  are  trying 
to  prove  is  that  the  most  powerful  and 
richest  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
can  defeat  one  of  the  smallest,  most  im- 
poverished, and  most  backward  states  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  we  can  probably 
demonstrate  that  capacity. 


But.  in  doing  so.  as  the  Senator  from 
New  York  has  said,  we  will  be  engaging 
in  the  most  Immoral,  the  most  unwise. 
and  the  most  impolitic  course  in  our  na- 
tional history. 

I  hope  that  the  debate  this  afternoon 
will  help  reverse  that  course. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
make  but  a  few  remarks 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  On  whose  time? 
[Laughter.] 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  On  my  time. 
I  suggest  to  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  that  instead 
of  talking  continuously  on  this  subject, 
he  Introduce  a  resolution  to  the  Senate — 
one,  to  repeal  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolu- 
tion; two.  if  he  does  not  want  to  do  that, 
then  a  resolution  to  adopt  the  Gavin 
enclave  recommendation;  and,  three,  if 
he  does  not  want  to  do  either  of  the  first 
two,  then  to  present  a  resolution  to  de- 
clare that  we  pull  out  of  South  Vietnam 
and  raise  the  white  fiag  of  surrender. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  quit  talking.  Let 
us  quit  being  divided.  Let  us  reach  a  de- 
cision. 

The  only  way  we  can  reach  a  decision. 
Instead  of  talking,  is  for  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  to  present  a  resolution  to  the 
Senate  so  that  we  will  not  be  discussing 
matters  in  the  abstract  but  will  go  right 
to  the  heart  of  the  matter.  Until  he  does 
that,  I  suggest  that  he  quit  talking. 

I  too  am  distressed  with  what  is  hap- 
pening to  the  youth  of  the  United  States 
in  South  Vietnam  but  these  acrimonious 
controversies  will  not  lessen  the  losses. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  debate,  I  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  good  friend  from  Ohio — who 
I  see  Is  about  to  leave  the  Chamber— is 
to  put  the  President  on  notice  that  the 
Senate  has  a  right  to  know  whether  the 
Commander  in  Chief  intends  further  to 
escalate  this  horrible  war. 

The  Senate,  I  take  it,  has  a  right  to 
advise  the  President  in  that  regard.  Per- 
haps it  has  a  duty  to  consent.  I  am 
amazed  that  any  Senator  should  call  that 
point  Into  question.  There  Is  nothing 
here  involved  as  to  whether  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions should  bring  in  this,  that,  or  the 
other  resolution.  The  only  point  Is 
whether  we  have  a  right  to  be  consulted 
before  the  war  is  further  escalated. 
.  In  my  opinion,  we  are  still  a  democ- 
racy. We  are  entitled  to  an  answer  from 
the  White  House  to  the  searching  ques- 
tions which  have  been  asked  this  after- 
noon by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  the 
Senator  from  Montana,  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota, the  Senator  from  Idaho,  and  other 
Senators. 

I  hope  that  that  answer  will  be  forth- 
coming. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  I  was  the  last 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  to  visit  Vietnam.  I  was  the  last 
American  tourist  to  be  taken  through  the 
magnificent  citadel  at  Hue  before  it  was 
destroyed.  The  able  and  effective  Ameri- 
can officer  who  took  me  through  is  now 
dead.  The  citadel  was  destroyed.  Havoc 
has  broken  out  all  over  the  land. 
When  I  came  back  I  wrote  a  report  for 


the  Fy)reign  Relations  Committee,  en- 
tmed  "Stalemate  in  Vietnam."  That  wll 
be  available  to  Senators  and  the  general 
nubile  at  the  end  of  this  week.  I  would 
Uke  briefly  to  refer  to  some  of  the  conclu- 
Sons  and  recommendations  in  the  report. 
First,  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  at  a  stale- 
mate which  neither  side  can  convert  Into 
a  mlUtary  victory  without  leaving  the 
country-and    perhaps    the    worid-ln 

""Ulxt,  not  only  the  military  but  also 
the  political  war  Is  at  a  stalemate,  dis- 
tasteful though  that  word  is  to  the  ad- 
mlnlstration-a  stalemate  which  becomes 
more  apparent  with  every  day  of  con- 
SSild  bitter  and  costly  fighting.  As  we 
Sase  the  pressure,  so  does  the  enemy 
we  rnust  take  the  Initiative  to  stop  this 
bloody  indeterminate  conflict. 
''Sr  national  unity  is  seriously  threa  - 
ened  by  the  divlslveness  caused  by  deeply 
heM  Sriucting  opinions"  abo^t  the  ^^/„ 
Democracy,  to  be  ^uccessfu.  needs  an 
underlying  consensus  on  matters  of  prin 
cioirThls  we  learned  from  the  contro- 
versy ov7r  slavery  at  the  time  of  the  Civil 
war  The  political  fabric  of  our  society 
S^at  the  tS^ring  point.  The  traditional 
democmtlc  concept  of  alternatives  being 
pS^nted  to  the  voters  ^^^^^^^l^'^^/J^^^^ 
a  national  consensus  to  permit  the  maln- 
^SSSe  of  law  and  order,  no  matter  ^vho 
wins,  is  no  longer  accepted  by  a  large 
seSent  of  our  society.  The  divlslveness 
ove?^^  Vietnam  is  running  deeper  every 

*^*Vletnam  is  a  cancer  which  is  devour- 
ing our  youth,  our  mo^^^^- °"^  "^,1^ 
wealth,  and  the  fn^rfies  of  our  leader 
ship    The  casualty  list  from  this  war 
only  begins  on  the  battlefield.  As  victims 
we  must  also  count  the  programs  of  the 
SreTt  society,  the  balance  of  payments 
a  sound  budget,   a  stable   dollar,   the 
worid's  good  will,  detente  with  the  So- 
vS  Union,  and  hopes  for   a  durable 
world  peace.  The  toll  of  this  war  can 
never  be  measured  In  terms  of  Uves  lost 
and  dollars  spent-they  are  only  the  tip 
S?a  vast  iceberg  whose  bulk  can  never  be 
accurately  measured. 

we  are  not  likely  to  end  the  war  by  a 
military  victory.  This  has  been  amply 
SemonTtrated  by  the  recent  V  etcof  of - 
fenslve.  This  is  primarily  a  Political  war 
a  war  which  cannot  be  won  by  bullets 
and  bombs  short  of  annihilation  of  both 
the  enemy  and  the  people  for  whom  we 

^'^Nor  can  we  get  out  by  unilateral  with- 
drawal, attractive  as  that  may  appear  to 

^^A^d  there  is  not  a  Senator  in  Uiis 
Chamber— and  I  wish  the  Senator  from 
Texas  were  still  here,  but  he  had  to  leave, 
and  I  can  understand  that— nor  has 
there  been,  who  advocates  a  unilateral 
withdrawal  or  a  policy  of  "scuttle  and 
run"  from  Vietnam.  Nor  is  this  sug- 
gested as  an  alternative  to  the  present 
policy.  I  say  that  is  a  straw  man  set  up 
to  be  destroyed.  Nobody  is  advocating  a 
unilateral  withdrawal  from  VleM. 
and  it  adds  nothing  to  suggest  that  that 
is  the  only  alternative. 

Mr.   HART.   Mr.   President,  will   the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 

Mr    HART.  I  recall  distinctly  that, 
more  than  a  year  ago.  the  Senator  from 


Pennsylvania,  In  a  commencement  ad- 
dress, which  I  thought  was  a  very  in- 
teresting and  profound  address,  made 
Sar    Ws    position.    If    anybody    ever 
thought  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
wTin  favor  of  a  "cut  and  run"  policy,  he 
was  100  percent  wrong.  The  Senator  s  po- 
sition at  that  time,  and  now.  is  that  face 
saving  Is  an  Asian  problem;  it  ought  not 
to  be  ours;  that  we  ought  to  recognize 
that,  having  gotten  m  there  unhappily, 
we  now  must  make  clear  that  PoUtical 
problems  are  not  going  to  be  solved  by 
the  application  of  force,  and  that  we  did 
have  the  obligation  to  insure  against  that 
in  connection  with  our  involvement  In 
Vietnam.  I  remember  that  distinctly. 

On  that  precise  point  I  recall  cleariy 
that  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has 
never  proposed  a  cut-and-run  policy.  If 
anybody  thought  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  favored  a  cut-and-run 
policy,  he  was  100  percent  wrong.  My 
memory  goes  back  to  a  speech  made  by 
Senator  Clark  at  Haverford  College  in 
1966  It  so  Impressed  me  that  I  have 
"plagiarized"  it  on  occasion;  so  fre- 
quently, indeed,  that  I  can  quote  it 
almostly  exactly: 

The  United  States  should  get  out  of  Viet- 
nam as  soon  as  It  can  with  decency^  Our 
foreign  policy  should  be  above  rleallng  in 
statt^  symbols.  Face  saving  Is  an  oriental, 
not  a  Western,  requirement. 

I  believe  this,  too.  He  went  on  to  say 
we  should  not  have  gotten  onto  mainland 
Asia  with  large  ground  forces.  I  believe 
this  too.  But  he  also  said  that,  now  that 
we  were  there,  "it  is  Important  to  make 
clear  to  Hanoi  and  China  that  force  is  no 
longer  an  acceptable  method  of  solvtog 
political  problems.  So  we  cannot  afford  to 
be  driven  into  the  sea,  or  to  withdraw 
unilaterally,  surrendering  all  of  South 
Vietnam  to  the  undoubted  terrorism  of 
the  Vietcong  and  their  North  Vietnamese 
allies  "  That  also  I  believe.  And  that  is 
no  cut-and-run  position.  Because  I  was 
so  impressed  by  Senator  Clark's  speech 
and  have  referred  so  often  to  it  I  am 
sure  my  quotation  of  it  is  vei-y  close  to 
exact  It  is  a  good  position;  it  is  his  posi- 
tion and  it  is  mine.  The  means  to  peace 
are  difficult  and  we  do  not  agree  on  all 
the  steps,  but  agree  fully  our  escalation 
should  be  pursuit  of  the  means. 

Mr  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  for  his  helpful  Intervention. 
He  has  correctly  stated  my  position  then 

^'mt.  hart.  May  I  add  that  he  per- 
suaded me  to  that  viewpoint. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  again  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr  President,  there  could  be  any  num- 
ber of  scenarios  as  to  how  this  unhappy 
war  could  be  brought  to  an  end.  I  have 
set  forth  one  in  my  report.  It  is  a  solu- 
tion. It  is  not  necessarily  the  solution. 

I  am  not  going  to  detain  the  Senate 
this  evening  by  going  mto  it.  Senators 
who  are  Interested  in  it  will  find  it  in 
the  report.  But  I  close  my  comments 
this  afternoon  with  the  last  paragraph  of 
this  report.  ^  .     _..  . 

In  short,  we  are  stalemated  in  Viet- 
nam as  we  were  in  Korea  15 /ears  ago. 
We  must  take  the  action  we  took  then, 
seize  the  initiative  to  reach  a  compromise 
solution— without  miUtary  victory  but 
S^  without  defeat.  And  never,  never 


again  should  we  commit  a  ground  army 
on  the  mainland  of  Asia.  ...     ... 

Mr  President.  I  hope  the  debate  this 
afternoon.  If  it  has  done  nothing  else 
will  persuade  the  President,  whom  I 
honor  and  whom  so  far  I  have  supported 
to  come,  in  aU  candor,  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  teU  us  his  plans  to 
permit  us  to  debate  them,  to  give  us  that 
part  in  the  decision  of  whether  there 
should  be  escalation  of  this  war  to  which, 
in  my  opinion,  we  are  entitled  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Mr  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
support  the  words  of  the  Senator  frorn 
Arkansas  In  advocating  a  discussion  and 
a  public  debate  on  the  direction  of  our 
policy  in  Vietnam,  what  our  objectives 
^e.  and  to  ascertain  where  our  real 
national  Interests  are.  And  In  this  con- 
nection, I  know  there  Is  no  man  who 
wants  peace  more  than  does  President 

'^^'ihSJ^been  struck,  as  a  relatively  new 
member  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, by  the  fact  that  when  I  went 
on  the  committee  in  January  1965.  there 
was  considerable  Indecision  and  open- 
mlndedness  with   regard   to   what  our 
Dolicv   In  Vietnam  should   be.   in   ine 
Surse  of  the  intervening  3  or  3 '/a  years 
I  have  seen  that  committee,  a  group  ol 
19  thoughtful  and  intelUgent  men,  prob- 
ably exposed  more  than  any  other  group 
of  Congress  to  the  pros  and  cons  of  Viet- 
nam, develop  an  increasing  disenchant- 
ment—at  least  among  the  majority  or 
its  members— with  our  policy. 

I  would  think,  and  I  would  wager  too. 
that  if  there  is  adequate,  open  debate 
about  our  policy  in  the  Senate,  and  if 
Senators  participated,  asked  questions, 
?ecTived  answers,  and  then,  if  they  were 
dissatisfied,  followed  up  on  them,  that 
there  might  be  a  shift  in  sentiment  in 
the  Senate  just  as  there  has  been  in  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  And  just 
as  I  think  there  would  be  in  the  country 

^Thlt  is  why  personally  I  believe  in  the 
idea  of  open  hearings  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  because  I  think 
as  the  American  citizen,  the  American 
gas  station  attendant,  the  PlU;mber  the 
American  housewife,  listens  to  the  detete 
and  the  indepth  questions  and  answers, 
they  will  form  a  pretty  good  idea  of 
where  the  true  interest  of  America  lies 
and  what  is  our  most  sensible  iwUcy. 

In  this  connection,  too,  I  find  myself  in 
complete,  wholehearted  agreement  with 
the  views  that  were  expressed  far  more 
eloquently  and  in  more  scholarly  form 
than  I  could  have  expressed  them  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Montana 

Again  speaking  personally  I  believe 
that  the  policies  we  have  followed  in 
these  past  several  years  in  Vietnam  have 
been  against  our  national  interest  and. 
^hafbeen  suggested  in  the  course  of 
the  debate,  almost  appear  as  if  they 
might  have  been  drawn  up  and  scenario 
wicked  out  by  some  little  evil  genie 
sitting    somewhere    in    Peking    or    the 

TCrGinlin 

we  know  that  Is  not  the  case  I  am 
in  no  way  Impugning  the  motives  of  those 
who  make  these  plans.  But  it  looks  as 
though  what  we  are  doing  is  more  to 
the  advantage  of  those  who  opposej^ 
than  of  those  in  whose  cause  we  believe. 
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PlnaUy.  too.  I  think  that  all  of  us  as 
Individuals  face  a  terrible  quandary.  If 
we  express  our  doubts  publicly  too  vehe- 
mently, we  may  then  be.  as  happened  to 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy! yesterday  in  New  Hampshire, 
accused  of  a  lack  of  patriotism. 

I  think  most  of  u«  here  are  veterans, 
have  fought  in  various  of  our  country's 
wars,  and  have  had  our  own  experiences 
with  enemies  of  the  United  States;  and 
I  would  suggest  that  the  patriotism  of  us 
all  is  equal.  Yet,  when  we  are  faced  with 
this  situation,  and  we  question  publicly, 
the  policy  we  are  following,  we  are  con- 
cerned that  we  might  hurt  the  morale 
of  our  young  men  overseas,  which  is  a 
very  important  point,  or  that  our  words 
may  be  fastened  upon  by  Radio  Hanoi. 
Radio  Peking,  or  Radio  Moscow. 

But  what  is  the  alternative?  The  alter- 
native is  to  favor  greater  harm  to  our  na- 
tional interest  through  following  a  policy 
which  some  of  us,  I  for  one.  think  is 
bound,  if  it  keeps  going  the  way  it  has, 
for  disaster;  a  policy  which,  if  the  war 
had  ended-  yesterday,  we  would  be  worse 
off  for  having  foUowed  than  if  a  year  ago 
it  had  ended — or  we  had  begun  follow- 
ing a  deescalating  policy. 

What  is  my  own  policy?  For  I  think 
all  of  us  who  are  critical  have  an  obli- 
gation to  say  in  what  we  believe. 

I  know  that  for  more  than  3  years  now, 
I  for  one  have  felt  we  should  cease  the 
bombing  in  the  north  and  pursue  de- 
escalation  in  the  south.  I  continue  to 
believe  that  way,  but  I  shall  not  burden 
the  Senate  now  with  the  reasons  for  my 
view,  which  were  stated  in  a  long  speech 
I  gave  a  few  months  ago. 

However.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
an  article  entitled  'We  Can  Get  Out  of 
Vietnam."  written  by  Gen.  James  M. 
Gavin,  and  published  recently  in  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post.  General  Gavin. 
together  with  General  Ridgway  and  Gen- 
eral Shoup.  has  ideas  with  which,  while 
not  in  complete  agreement.  I  agree  gen- 
erally, regarding  our  strategy  in  Vietnam. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

We  Can  Orr  Orrr  or  Vim»A>i 
(By  James  M.  Oavln.  in  collaboraUon  with 
Arthur  T.  Hadley) 
Vietnam  Is  the  least-understood  conflict 
In  our  nation's  history  We  have  committed 
more  than  480.000  troops  and  the  might  of 
our  air  and  sea  power.  We  have  fought  skill- 
fully and  bravely.  Yet  "victory"  Is  nowhere 
In  sight.  Win  more  troops  bring  a  quicker 
victory?  More  air  strikes? 

Unfortunately,  there  will  be  no  "victory" 
In  Vietnam.  Only  more  victims.  This  is  the 
dlfflcult  and  unfortunate  truth  we  have  yet 
to  understand  To  see  the  Vietnam  problem, 
we  must  first  trace  briefly  the  history  of  our 
Involvement  there,  and  then  set  Vietnam  in 
the  context  of  our  present  military  and  dip- 
lomatic capabilities.  When  we  have  done  that. 
we  may  not  have  "victory."  but  we  can  at 
least  plan  toward  a  successful  conclusion  of 
the  war. 

Before  beginning  this  study  of  the  Vietna- 
mese situation.  I  want  to  make  on*  point 
absolutely  clear.  On  the  level  of  combat  luelf 
Vietnam  Is  the  best-fought  war  In  oiir  his- 
tory. I  have  watched  offlcers  and  noncoms 
leading  the  troops  In  the  field,  and_  they  are 
highly  professional;  the  troops  start  out  well- 
trained,   battle-ready.   Americans,   whatever 
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they  think  of  the  conflict,  can  be  proud  of 
these  soldiers  and  their  dedication  L«t  no 
debate  on  Vietnam  divide  us  from  the  knowl- 
edge of  our  soldiers'  courage  The  errors  of 
this  tragic  war  are  made  not  on  the  battle- 
field but  In  Washington. 

My  own  involvement  with  Vietnam  began 
In  1964.  I  was  then  Chief  of  Plans  of  the 
Army,  serving  under  Matthew  B.  Rldgwsy. 
the  Chief  of  SUff.  I  had  served  with  him  \n 
the  past — a  man  of  incisive  intelligence  and 
great  moral  courage,  a  good  man  to  work  for. 
In  1864  the  French  in. Vietnam  were  In- 
volved at  Dlenblenpbu.  They  bad  dug  into 
this  Isolated  lortlfled  area  to  provoke  the 
Vletminb  into  a  major  battle  in  which  the 
Conununlst  troops  would  be  destroyed.  But 
then  it  became  clear  that  the  battle  was  not 
going  as  the  French  had  planned.  They 
stepped  up  their  already  tremendous  de- 
mands on  the  United  States  for  war  material. 
The  Joint  Chiefs  of  SUff  had  been  doubt- 
ful about  the  Dlenblenphu  strategy  from  the 
beginning.  I  felt  that  genuine  French  con- 
cessions to  make  Vietnam  independent  were 
far  more  important  than  mere  tlrepower. 

As  the  situation  at  Dlenblenphu  worsened, 
the  French  In  desperation  asked  us  for  car- 
rier strikes  against  the  attacking  Commu- 
nists. Adm.  Arthur  W.  Radford,  then  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  a  strong 
advocate  of  carrier  air  power,  favored  this. 
So  did  Gen.  Nathan  F.  Twining.  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Air  Force,  and  Adm.  Robert  B. 
Carney,  Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  There  was 
even  talk  of  using  one  or  two  nuclear  weap- 
ons. Our  allies,  sounded  out  by  Secretary  of 
State  John  Pester  Dulles.  *ere  opposed  Gen- 
eral RldKwav  believed  that  the  air  attacks 
would  be  Indecisive,  and  that  they  would  lead 
to  involvement  of  American  ground  troops. 
We  in  the  Army  felt  that  this  was  a  war 
that  America  certainly  did  not  want. 

Ridgway  carried  his  disagreement  to  Presl- 
ident  Elsenhower,  who  finally  decided  against 
the  air  strike.  I  am  convinced  that  Ridgway. 
along  with  our  allies,  played  a  crucial  role  In 
aborting  this  1954  effort  to  Involve  us  In 
Vietnam. 

Dlenblenphu  fell  on  Blay  7.  The  next  day 
the  French  and  the  Vletmlnh  met  in  Geneva 
and— with  speed  that  surprised  us  in  the 
Pentagon — agreed  to  end  the  war.  They  wrote 
the  Geneva  accorxls  of  July.  1054.  partitioning 
Vietnam  at  the  17th  parallel  into  North  and 
South  Vietnam,  and  providing  for  nationwide 
elections  to  be  held  by  July  20,  1858,  to  decide 
the  nature  of  reunification. 

To  understand  what  happened  next.  It  Is 
Important  to  understand  the  attitude  of  the 
Pentagon  In  1954.  because  this  attitude  pro- 
duced the  Initial  decisions  that  led  to  where 
we  are  In  Vietnam  today  and  because  this 
atUtude  is  sUll  all  too  prevalent  In  our  mili- 
tary thinking. 

In  1964  the  Korean  War  controlled  Pen- 
tagon thinking.  For  the  Air  Force  It  had  been 
a  disillusioning  and  frtistratlng  experience. 
They  had  assumed  that  air  power  would  de- 
molish the  North  Korean  military.  They  had 
trumpeted  this  point  of  view  to  the  public 
and  to  the  President.  When  bombing  failed 
to  halt  the  North  Korean  war  effort,  the  Air 
Force  developed  the  myth  of  the  Yalu  sanctu- 
ary. If  only  they  could  bomb  Manchuria,  be- 
yond the  Yalu,  everything  would  ttun  out 
all  right.  Thus,  at  least  in  public,  the  Air 
Force  was  able  to  avoid  confronting  the  evi- 
dence that  m  Korea  air  power  had  failed, 
strategically  and  tactically.  Unfortunately, 
from  their  frustration  sprang  a  readiness  to 
reply  to  any  challenge  to  American  power 
with  threata  of  totol  nuclear  war. 

To  the  Army.  Korea  had  been  embittering 
and  costly.  Of  the  more  than  147.000  casual- 
ties, most  had  been  In  the  ground  forces. 
Despite  the  Army's  wealth  of  combat  experi- 
ence, abundant  logistical  support  and  mod- 
em equipment,  major  units  had  been  siu- 
prlsed  and  routed  by  Chinese  forces.  We  felt 
that  more  Korea- type  wars — wars  fought  out 


on  the  ground — were  a  possibility,  and  that 
we  should  have  funds  to  train  and  equip 
ourselves  for  them.  Instead,  we  were  begin- 
ning to  feel  the  pressure  of  the  "new  look" 
cutbacks  that  flowed  out  of  the  doctrine  of 
massive  retaliation.  Our  funds  and  troop 
strengths  were  slashed,  while  the  forces  for 
strategic  nuclear  bombing  were  built  up. 

In  addition  all  of  us  in  the  Pentagon — and 
I  include  myself — tended  to  see  the  world 
m  terms  of  good  guys  and  bad  guys.  It  was 
a  simple  vision,  and  In  the  era  of  Stalinism 
It  held  much  truth. 

Still,  we  should  have  been  wiser.  We  as- 
sumed that  Peking  was  a  pawn  of  Moscow, 
that  Russia— thwarted  In  Europe  by  NATO 
and  the  Marshall  Plan — was  on  the  march 
m  Asia.  The  Communist  world  was  assumed 
to  be  an  Integrated,  monolithic  block.  Only 
a  few  of  us  were  beginning  to  distinguish 
between  the  nationalistic  Communism  of 
Tito  and  the  Stalinism  of  Russia.  And  even 
fewer  extended  that  concept  to  Ho  Chi  Minh's 
brand  of  Communism  in  Vietnam.  The  whole 
Idea  was  near-heresy,  but  the  fact  was  that 
Communism  was  changing;  the  future  would 
show  that  there  were  brands  of  nationalistic 
Communism  with- which  the  United  States 
could  quite  safely  coexist. 

This  was  the  Pentagon  atmosphere  as  we 
followed  the  Geneva  talks.  We  felt  that  the 
French,  despite  the  lavish  support  they  had 
had  from  us.  were  acting  almost  entirely  out 
of  self-interest — protecting  French  Invest- 
ments— rather  than  in  the  Interest  of  de- 
mocracy as  a  whole. 

With  the  folding  of  the  French  the  Penta- 
gon staff  assumed  that  the  burden  of  fight- 
ing Communism  in  Asia  had  now  fallen  upon 
the  United  States.  Secretary  of  State  Dulles 
and  the  CIA  agreed  with  the  Pentagon.  At 
that  Ume  Secretary  Dulles  was  buUdlng  a 
paper  wall  of  treaties  to  contain  Commxmlsm. 
The  Joint  Chiefs  began  a  high-prlorlty  study 
of  a  proposal  to  send  combat  troops  into  the 
Red  River  Delta  of  North  Vietnam. 

It  was  my  responsibility  as  Chief  of  Plans 
of  the  Army  Staff  to  recommend  a  position 
for  the  Army.  I  began  by  bringing  In  Asl?n 
experts.  We  had  to  face  the  fact  that  If  we 
entered  North  Vietnam  we  were.  In  effect, 
going  to  war  with  Red  China.  Red  China 
would  be  providing  most  of  the  arms,  vehi- 
cles and  ammunition,  and  would  feel  that 
our  move  was  a  threat  to  her  national  self- 
interest. 

(Let  me  reiterate:  the  Army  staff  and  I 
wanted  no  war  with  Red  China.  We  argued 
forcefully  and  frequently  against  such  a  war. 
We  simply  considered  the  alternatives.) 

The  Army  staff  anticipated  a  bloody  and 
costly  war  that  would  engage  a  tremendous 
portion  of  our  manpower  and  resources,  at 
the  expense  of  our  obligations  In  other  parts 
of  the  world  and  at  home. 

As  they  had  during  the  Dlenblenphu  cri- 
sis, the  Joint  Chiefs  divided.  Admiral  Rad- 
ford strongly  favored  landing  a  force  in  the 
Halphong-Hanol  area,  even  at  the  risk  of 
war  with  Red  China.  The  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  Air  Force  and  the  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions supported  him. 

In  my  opinion  the  risk  of  war  would  have 
been  great.  Just  southeast  of  Haiphong  har- 
bor Is  the  Island  of  Hainan,  which  Is  ac- 
tually part  of  Red  China.  The  Navy  was  un- 
willing to  risk  ships  In  the  Haiphong  area 
without  first  taking  the  Island. 

Once  more  the  embattled  Ridgway  dis- 
sented. Using  the  staff  study  we  had  pre- 
pared in  the  Army,  he  wrote  dUectly  to 
President  Elsenhower,  pointing  out  the  haz- 
ards of  a  war  In  Vietnam.  Again,  fortunately, 
the  President  decided  not  to  commit  U.S. 
forces  to  Southeast  Asia. 

However,  there  was  a  comprise.  We  de- 
cided to  support  what  he  hoped  would  be  a 
stable,  representative,  independent  govern- 
ment In  South  Vietnam.  The  fact  that  this 
was  contrary  to  the  Geneva  accords  seemed 
Irrelevant. 
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we  thought  then  that  our  most  serious  Ho-eve^- f^^^.fttm^'beirw^gVnV^^^^ 

prTble^^  the  selection  of  a  prernierl^r  --'^S.r°2     963  Tfte^'r^nother  qllc^/let- 

louth  Vietnam,  to  ser^e  ""^«'  \^«  i^J'Pob  n^rtp  Mckamara  Insisted  that  the  Presl- 

cal  head  of  state.  Emperor  Bao  Dal.  The  Job  nam  mp^        t^n^wing  statement : 

^'?  \IS^  £Sn°e^ly  in  1965  to  discuss  "^The  military  program  In.South  JletnaHi 


troversy.  I  believe  that  the  enclave  strategy 
U  even  more  valid  today  than  It  was  In  1866. 
combined  with  a  halt  in  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam,  it  would  constitute  a  vital 
first  step  m  our  de-escalation  of  the  war. 

I  reasoned  that  a  primary  uctlcal  prob- 
lem once  a  war  occurs.  Is  to  keep  It  limited. 


Dism,  Who  struc.  ^.  ~   -— fve  to  the      sought       .  . "^Tr'e\ary"McNamara  and  Gen       we  should   not  have  become   lnvolved,_and 
self-centered  and  quite  unresponsive  U.  the      sought.  ._ „, 


in  which  U.S.  intereste  are.  at  best,  mar- 
glnal.  Therefore  I  sought  a  way  to  halt  the 
buildup,  hold  what  we  had,  and  open  ne- 
KOtlatlons  for  peace.  ^    „^  ^ 

By  the  fall  of  1966  the  United  States 
had  built  up  enclaves — vast  logistical  fa- 
cilities at  Camranh  Bay,  Danang,  Saigon  and 
other  places.  U  we  concentrated  in  these 
centers,  we  could  immediately  stop  the  ever- 
increasing  inflow  of  US.  troops  and  probably 
reduce  the  number  of  men  Involved.  At  the 
same  time,  we  could  encourage  the  develop- 


,.  before  his  murder  support  this  view.  Let  us 

Geneva  Conference."  • "- 


unilateral  uc.„.^  ...^ r.  ,  „„^ 


stm    were  ""significant  Jiumbers^of^^^e^  ^^By'l964  Vietnam  had  become  a  major  po 


political    ana    uiniv~j-— nonpolltlcal 

Src;ntred''ISd%X'^n;^^^^^^^  SeU  Tayl^r^Vort^rtherrTudgment  tha^ 

needs  of  his  people.  Nonetheless,  the  Oeteia^  fj,"  malor  part  of  the  United  States  mlll- 

S^tment.^e  State  Department  and  the  the  major  par        ^^^    ^^^^  ^y  ^^^  ^^^  of 

CIA  supportd  him.  Once  niore  we  were  ^t  tary  task  c_^      ^       ^ed  that  by  the  end  of 

fn?  from  honest  conviction :  The  world  wM  1965. _^  •  ^|y      P"„  3     ^  ^ „  train  ng 

blSck  and  white,  no  gray  ^^^^^''^J'  ^^  v^etn^eLe  should  have  progressed  to  the 

stopped    communism    in    Europe.    We    had  Vletnames  ^^^^  „  g.  military  per- 

sVjP  it  in  f  •'--^^-i^^  ^tnS"'  LTnV  aligned  to  South   Vietnam  can   be 

^^-=S;HiS^^  ^----^^~3  =^^^^rL!di^^^^^^e 

S5fsve-i  iSi^siis  5ifesm?S 

hold  on  the  big  enclaves  as  a  decisive  counter 
In  the  bargaining.  .,„»,„- 

I  fully  realize  the  problems  of  negotiating 
with  the  NL.F.  and  the  North  Vietnamese. 
They  are  a  tough,  determined  foe.  They  have 
fought  the  Japanese.  European  colonists,  and 
Americans  for  more  than  20  years.  Our 
knowledge  of  them  is  distorted  by  distance 
and  by  propaganda — ours  and  theirs. 

The  Hanoi  government  has  several  tlmee 
stated  its  position  on  ending  the  war.  prob- 
ably most  significantly  In  the  four  points  laid 
down  by  Premier  Pham  Van  Dong  on  April 

13.1965: 

1  In  accordance  with  the  Geneva  Agree- 
ment, the  United  States  must  withdraw  from 
South  Vietnam  United  States  troops,  military 

bases,  etc.  ,_     »,        „# 

2  Pending  the  peaceful  reunification  01 
Vietnam,  the  provisions  of  the  1954  Geneva 
Agreement  pertaining  to  no  military  alli- 
ances, foreign  bases,  etc  .  must  be  respected. 

3.  The  internal  affairs  of  South  Vietnam 
must  be  settled  in  accordance  with  the  NX,.P. 

^  4  The  peaceful  reunification  of  Vietnam  Is 
to  be  settled   bv   the  Vietnamese  people  In 

both  zones  without  any  foreign  Interference. 
Hanoi  has  Indicated  on  several  occasions 

that  these  points  were  a  basis  for  talks  rather 

vanna  Phouma.  whom  many  •"  —  --'""j     more  immediately  to  the  polnt-lt  was  the     ^^^^'^  P"f f^^^V"""!, '^ou[d'"ta[k  [fThl'bomT- 
ment  believed  to  be  Communist-controlled      ^^^^  ^^^^^^^       ^^^  ^^^^^^j^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^     ^ent  was  that  they  would  talk 

if  not  outright  Coimnunut^  During  the^^^^     ^on  s^g^ir^t  Corra^unist  euerrm^inM^^y^^     ^^l^^^PP^^^;^    ^^„   ,„   ^,^„^   .,   distinct 

eotlatlons   I   met   several   times   wim   ^  ^^^^  British  high  command  began  bombing 

._   r,„,>.    ot   thP  reouest  01      g^gpg^tgjj  guerrilla  areas  but  stopped  when 

they  found  that  the  bombing's  indiscriminate 
brutality  alienated  the  people  and  strength- 
ened the  guerrillas. 

It  foUowed.  then,  that  to  get  our  "victory" 
we  would  have  to  commit  an  ever-growing 
number  of  ground  troops.  But  this  is  no 
panacea  either.  There  are  definite  contribu- 
tions that  ground  troops,  handled  with 
sophistication,  can  make  In  a  guerrilla  war, 
but  if  the  people  of  the  country  like  the 
guerrlUas  better  than  they  like  the  govern 


still    were    s.igiiii»>-o..w    "-•■----  -^      ^^e 

trooDS  m  South  Vietnam.  But  thereafter  the 
Pr7,^h  began  thinning  out  rapidly.  On  Oc- 
fj^r   26     1955.   Premier   Diem   deposed   the 
SntS  Emperor  Bao  Del  »nd,^^^^|„*^ 
first    president   of    the   Republic   of   South 
Vietnam     President    Elsenhower    wrote    to 
Dferofferlng  U.S.  assistance  '  j-  ™-'-^\^- 
ing  a  strong,  viable  state,  capable  of  resist 
nrattemp\ed    subversion    -r    aggression^ 
titer  President  Elsenhower  explained  that 
t^li  LeaSt  aid  only.  And  during  his  Admln- 
istrauon  the  U.S.  Military  Advisory  and  As- 
sistance Group  did  not  increase  significantly, 
it  averaaed  650  men. 

President  Kennedy  began  to  occupy  him- 
self wth  southeast  Asia  immediately  after 
his    rrauguratlon.    By    then    the    resistance 
IvmeatTn  south  Vietnam  by  the  Nation^ 
Uberation  Front,  or  Viet  Cong,  had  gained 

""Mv^Sowlng  concern  with  the  doctrine  of 
•ii^e  retaliation"  and  American  overrell- 
a^on  nuclear  weapons  led  me  to  resign  in 

1958.  With  the  election  of  P^^^f  •''^^f  *^"^. 
I  -etumed  to  government  service  as  Ambas- 
sador to^anfe.  Early  In  the  Kennedy  Ad- 
r^nistration  the  United  SUt^  '^.!,P^'*sou- 


lltlcal  Issue  In  the  presidential  campaign. 
(There  were,  by  then,  23.000  U.S.  troops  there, 
mostly  advisers.)  President  Johnson  said: 
"We  aren't  going  to  send  American  boys  nine 
thousand  or  ten  thousand  miles  away  to  do 
what  the  Asian  boys  ought  to  be  doing  for 
themselves."  ^  .„, 

In  August  of  1964.  In  circumstances  still 
not  totally  clear,  two  U.S.  destroyers  were 
attacked  In  Tonkin  Bay  by  North  Vietnamese 
PT  boats.  In  the  excitement  following  the 
attack.  Congress,  at  the  behest  of  the  Ad- 
minUtratlon,    adopted    the    Southeast    Asia 
(Tonkin   Bay)    Resolution   upon   which   the 
Administration  bases  its  actions  today.  On 
February  7,   1965.  the  first  air  strikes  were 
ordered  against  North  Vietnam.  On  March  6, 
US.   Marines   were   ordered   to   land   in   the 
Danang  area,  north  of  Saigon.  By  October  of 
1965.    American    forces    In    South    Vietnam 
touied  132.300. 

At  this  time  it  was  already  perfectly  clear 
to  me  that  as  a  military  operation  Vietnam 
made  no  sense.  It  was  obvious  that  bombing 
was  not  going  to  bring  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  to  his 
knees.  This  was  the  lesson  of  World  War  II 


ministration  the  United  staiee  ^'=»"'"-  ""-  bombing— German  war  production  actually 

independence  of  Laos,   led  by  t^^mce   oou  ^^^^  despite  the  devastating  attacks.  And— 

vanna  Phouma.  whom  many  In  our  "ojera  ^^^^  immediately  to  the  polnt-lt  was  the 

.      .      ., 1     .„     Vw»     nnmmUnlSt-COntrOlieu  .         ti_,«.i-v»    Ir,   tho   wror  thPV 


President  Kennedy,  to  persuade  him  that  ne 

could  trust  the  United  States. 

While  Laos  then  Is  not  Vietnam  now,  there 

arrd^tlnct  parallels.  The  LaoW^'^^^P"'^^^! 

convinced  me  of  the  need  to  work  with  na- 

Uonal  leaders  of  all  PO^tlcal  persuas^ns  as 
we  had  with  Tito  in  Yugoslavia  Laos  also 
Tonvl^Sed  me  of  the  fallacy  of  the  falUng- 
domlno  theory.  Laos  went  neutral.  Neither 
Cambodia  nor  Thailand  fell. 

In  the  meantime  things  were  ^^o'  g°J^8 
well   with   Diem-,   government  in   V  e,nam 


mg  stopped. 

Meanwhile,  the  war  assumes  a  distinct 
Orwelllan  character.  Images  of  violence  and 
blood  flash  into  our  living  rooms  on  TV 
screens.  The  goal  and  principles  for  which  we 
began  the  conflict  lie  close  to  forgotten. 
Brave  men  die.  Experts  in  Vietnam  told  me 
privately  that  the  war  could  last  5  to  10  more 
years  Yet  both  sides  seem  to  lack  the  will, 
or  the  ability,  to  extricate  themselves  from 
the  nightmare. 

We  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  one  of  the 
vital  aspects  of  a  limited  war  is  that  It  be 
limited  m  time  also.  A  war  may  involve  a 


well   witn   mem.,   s -  ,    ^    ,   ,„     ment'th^t  the'forelgn  troo'ps  are  supporting,  minor  portion  of  the  total  resources  w  - 

though  we  were  doing  our  verbal  best  to     ^f^^^^^  pouring  In  of  more   and   better-  tlo^^  "^«1 '"^^ '^^t  ^^^^.^^V,"^*^  at  a  ^ea- 

he?p  him.  Vice  President  Johnson.  vUltlng     ^^^^     ^^  ^ound  troops  won't  win  the  war.  if  it  goes  o^  for  four  °'  f^^^^^^i^'umU^. 

thii«    in    1961.    referred    to    Diem    as    the     ^Vthe  government  at  Saigon  did  not  ap-  ^^''^''iJ    '^^^'^Zl^}:,ll^^  ^^ 

pear  to  have  this  popular  support.  I  believed         A  Vietnamese  solution,  based  on  a_     ^ 

the  war  would  not  go  well,  and  that  when 

this  became  clear  the  Pentagon  and  certain 

sections    of    Congress    would    caU    for   more 

imviiiB  6i»'«^  ""-- _     .         1=000  men     troops     and     heavier     bombing     until     we  interests  of  Vietnamese  auu 

tlon    (we  now  had  more  t**"V  j,^'??^    the     escalated  Into  a  direct  confrontation  with  be  '^,Jf„\^f*o"o!   believe   that   Ho   Chi 

Kennedy  Administration  o'^*"  J'*''^„  ,', .  -^^^y,  this  grave  concern  I  tried  in  my  own 

mind  to  develop  some  strategy  that  could 
stop  the  escalation  and  end  the  war.  i 
evolved  in  1965  what  has  come  to  be  known 
as  the  "enclave"  strategy.  And  I  Promptly 
found  myself  at  the  center  of  violent  con- 


neip    iiiixi.     »•>-•. 

there  In  1961.  referred 
•ihurchill  of  today .'•  Yet  the  Diem  govern- 
ment t^came  more  isolated  and  oppreeshe^ 
And  by  1963  the  war  In  Vietnam  aUo  was 
going  very  badly.  President  Kennedy  was 
fmvlM  erave  doubts  about  our  course  of  ac- 
S^fwHow  had  .more  than   15000  men 


'•The  President  himself  stated  P^hUcly: 
"in  the  final  analysis  It  Is  their  war-^ey 
are  the  ones  that  have  to  vrtn  It  or  lose  it. 
we  Si  he%  them,  give  them  «,"lpment. 
We  ain  send  our  men  out  there  as  advisers. 
But  they  have  to  win  it," 


neutral  and  independent"  natlon-on  the 
pattern  of  Laos-should  be  ^<;'=f  P^f^^ «  in 
Vietnam.  Such  a  government,  without  ties  to 
China,  the  Soviet  Union  or  the  West,  would 
be  in  the  best  Interests  of  Vietnamese  and 
Americans.  I  do  not  believe  that  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  ever  wanted  to  be  a  puppet  or  satellite 
of  China,  or  of  Russia.  The  information  we 
have  indicates  he  Is  a  patriot,  an  Intense 
nationalist,  albeit  a  Communist— a  "Tito. 

In  Vietnam,  war  forces  the  NL.F.  into  de- 
pendence upon  Hanoi,  and  H^nol  Into  de- 
pendence orchlna  and  Russia.  This  com- 
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pmrnniw  not  only  the  proepecU  for  pesc«  but 
*lw>  the  Independence  of  any  poet-pe«ce  ac- 
tion by  the  NLF  Thua  our  nUUtary  action 
tends  to  create  the  very  Communtet  monoUth 
we  entered  the  war  to  avoid. 

We  ahould  take  extraordinary  diplomatic 
■tepa  to  get  fruitful  negotiations  The  Presi- 
dent should  appoint,  with  the  advice  of  the 
Senate,  a  special  cabinet-level  offlclal  of  great 
stature  to  negotiate  with  the  NLF.  and 
Hanoi  The  sole  responsibility  of  this  offlclal 
should  be  termination  of  the  war  He  should 
be  served  by  his  own  staff,  free  from  bu- 
reaucratic Interference  and  the  burden  of 
p<Mt  positions.  With  a  reasoned  military 
■trategy  and  the  full  energies  of  our  Oov- 
emment  devoted  to  diplomacy.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  Viet  Cong  and  the  North 
Vietnamese  will  negotiate 

The  following  step*  should  be  taken 
promptly 

1.  All  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  should 
be  stopped,  not  Just  because  the  Conunu- 
nlsU  want  It  stopped,  but  because  strategic 
bombing  of  the  North  is  counter-productive. 
In  a  bombing  termination,  strategy  and 
morality  coincide.  It  should  be  undertaken 
immediately 

2.  Extraordinary  and  energetic  measure* 
should  be  taken  by  our  Oovemment  to  enter 
into  negotiations  with  the  N  LP  and  Hanoi 
governmenu.  We  have  contacted  these  gov- 
ernments in  the  past.  These  contacts  should 
be  reopened  Negotiations  should  be  handled 
by  a  specially  appointed  cabinet-level  offl- 
clal. operating  with  the  full  confidence  of 
the  President. 

3.  We  should  develop  and  put  Into  op- 
eration a  plan  for  the  de-escalatJon  of  our 
forces,  to  be  baaed  on  the  enclave  strategy 
outlined  earlier. 

Although  I  think  that  by  now  the  Ameri- 
can people  realise  that  we  are  on  an  un- 
wise course.  I  anticipate  bitter  criticism  of 
any  plan  that  tnvolvea  a  United  State*  phase- 
out  from  Vietnam.  Harsh  words  will  come 
from  congressional  leaders  who  have  advo- 
cated Increased  bombing.  3ome  In  veterans' 
organizations  and  the  military  will  find  It 
difficult  to  accept  what  appears  to  them  to  be 
not  "victory"  but  "appeasement."  And  the 
far  left  will  decry  as  "imperlallBm "  any  safe- 
guards necessary  for  ourselves  and  our  South 
Vietnamese  friends. 

A  settlement  Trtll  be  emotionally  difficult, 
taxing  In  time,  wearing  on  our  wisdom  and 
patience.  But  a  settlement  Is  Imperative  In 
our  own  self-interest  Its  alternative  Is  con- 
tinued escalation  until  we  oppose  the  forces 
of  Red  China  in  World  War  III. 

With  Vietnam  we  have  grown  up  Into 
tragedy.  We  cannot  end  our  Involvement 
without  some  cost,  some  pain.  A  mature  na- 
tion can  face  such  realities  and  take  actions 
that,  while  they  arc  less  than  some  want, 
nevertheless  lead  away  from  the  risk  of  self- 
destruction.   I   am  sure  we   can. 

Mr.  PELL.  What  I  would  add.  though. 
Is  that  I  think  there  should  be  aggressive 
patrols  around  any  area  where  our  troops 
might  be  withdrawn  in  order  to  keep 
enemy  weapons  at  a  distance.  And  I 
think  if  the  enemy  once  discovered  we 
were  willing  to  stay  until  the  cows  came 
home  In  defendable  areas,  with  the  ex- 
penditure of  far  less  of  our  blood  and 
money  than  today — the  public  could  bear 
with  it  and  we  could  continue  it  as  long 
as  necessary,  as  the  price  of  our  great- 
ness. Then,  the  tables  would  be  turned 
and  it  would  be  to  the  advanuge  of  the 
enemy  to  try  to  negotiate  us  out  of  where 
we  were.  I  believe  we  would  soon  find.  too. 
if  we  were  willing  to  follow  this,  do  that, 
at  a  bearable  cost,  that  the  war  before 
now  would  have  been  concluded. 

A   SENATOa'S  DtTTT   TO   DtSSBNT     - 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
address  the  Senate  today  only  briefly. 


Later  I  shall  engage  more  fully  in  the 
debate  which  has  today.  I  believe,  been 
initiated. 

I  should  like  to  address  a  few  remarks 
today  to  the  subject  of  a  Senators  duty 
to  dissent. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  In  1776  that  Pat- 
rick Henry  spoke  before  the  Second  Rev- 
olutionary Convention  of  Virginia  at  Wil- 
liamsburg. It  was  in  that  speech  that  he 
uttered  his  famous  plea  for  liberty  or  for 
death :  but  it  is  not  that  phrase  to  which 
I  wish  to  make  reference.  I  shall  quote 
him  more  in  point.  I  believe,  on  the  ques- 
tion before  the  Senate.  He  said: 

No  man  thinks  more  highly  than  I  do  of 
the  patriotism,  as  well  as  ablUtle*.  of  the 
very  worthy  gentlemen  who  have  Just  ad- 
dressed the  House.  But  different  men  often 
see  the  same  subject  in  different  Ughu:  and. 
therefore.  I  hope  that  It  will  not  be  thought 
disrespectful  to  those  gentlemen.  If.  enter- 
taining as  I  do,  opinions  of  a  character  very 
oppoalte  to  theirs.  I  shall  speak  forth  my 
sentiments  freely  and  without  reserve.  ThU 
is  not  time  for  ceremony  The  question  before 
the  House  Is  one  of  awful  moment  to  this 
country  For  my  own  part  I  consider  It  as 
nothing  leas  than  a  question  of  freedom  or 
slavery:  »nd  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  subject  ought  to  be  the  freedom  of 
the  debate.  It  is  only  in  this  icay  that  we 
can  hope  to  arrive  at  truth,  and  fulfil  the 
great  responsibility  which  we  hold  to  God 
and  oiir  country.  Should  I  keep  back  my 
opinions  at  such  a  time,  through  fear  of  giv- 
ing offence.  I  should  consider  myself  as  guilty 
of  treason  towards  my  country,  and  of  an 
act  of  disloyalty  towards  the  majesty  of 
heaven,  which  I  revere  above  all  earthly 
kings. 

Mr.  President,  the  dilemma  Patrick 
Henry  faced  continues  to  confront  the 
elected  Representatives  of  the  American 
people.  Indeed,  it  confronted  yesterday 
a  candidate  for  the  Democratic  nomina- 
tion for  President.  It  confronts,  and  has 
steadily  during  recent  months  con- 
fronted. Members  of  the  US.  Senate. 
Insinuations  have  been  frequent,  and 
from  the  highest  sources  as  well  as  from 
our  colleagues  in  the  Senate,  that  the 
expression  of  dissent  would  in  some  way 
aid  or  encourage  the  enemy. 

This  dilemma  is  as  old  as  our  Republic. 
The  dilemma  is  whether,  in  certain  situ- 
ations, patriotism  demands  that  men 
hold  their  tongues  or  speak  their  minds; 
whether  the  true  patriot,  who  questions 
the  course  of  action  his  government  is 
taking,  should  remain  silent  and  thus 
by  his  silence  give  his  assent  to  the  con- 
duct and  the  policies  of  his  government 
or  should,  instead,  in  voice  challenge  the 
wisdom  of  his  leaders. 

I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  a  U.S. 
Senator  not  only  has  a  right  to  express 
his  dissent  but  a  duty  to  do  so,  and  the 
greater  the  cause,  the  greater  the  duty. 
It  will  be  a  lamentable  day.  indeed,  when 
U.S.  Senators  refrain  from  criticizing  or 
questioning  the  policies  of  our  Govern- 
ment because  of  the  fear  that  to  do  so 
will  bring  upon  them  the  opprobrium, 
the  accusation,  the  insinuation  or  the 
question  of  being  impatriotlc.  This  shall 
not  be.  And.  as  Patrick  Henry  noted,  the 
more  important  the  subject,  the  freer — 
the  more  outspoken — should  be  the 
debate. 

I  do  not  think  that  anyone  would  deny 
that  the  war  in  Vietnam  Involves  the 
most  important  question  our  Nation 
faces  today.  It  is  the  most  important 


question  upon  which  we  can  engage  in 
debate.  Witness  the  fact  that  today,  even 
though  the  Senate  is  considering  a  meas- 
ure which  would  initiate  one  of  the  most 
far-reaching  social  reforms  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  Republic,  yet,  when  the  sub- 
ject of  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  broached, 
the  other  subject  is  forgotten,  and  for 
three  or  four  hours  now  debate  has 
flared.  I  hope  it  will  continue  to  flare  for 
days  to  come 

Fortunately,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
the  Honorable  Dean  Rusk,  has  agreed  to 
testify  in  public  on  the  policies  of  the 
U.S.  Government.  That  testimony  will 
begin  next  Monday,  and  I  hope  that  will 
be  but  a  beginning  of  a  reassessment  and 
a  probing  examination  of  this  policy  de- 
scribed by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  earlier  today  as  one  which  threat- 
ens to  destroy  not  only  the  nation  we 
profess  to  be  saving,  but  also  the  United 
States,  both  abroad  and  at  home. 

To  what  graver  question  can  the  Sen- 
ate address  itself?  Let  us  proceed  with 
a  careful  examination.  And  let  us  hope 
that  we  can  contribute  to  the  making  of 
wise  decisions  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  for  whom  I  have  the  deep- 
est of  sympathy  In  the  great  burden  he 
bears.  He,  too,  has  been  misled— perhaps 
not  intentionally,  but  by  the  erroneous 
estimates  of  those  who  told  him  In  the 
beginning  that  once  American  forces 
were  committed,  the  conflict  would  soon 
end. 

I  am  told  that  some  said  within 
months,  if  not  within  weeks;  this  was 
an  erroneous  estimate.  What  Influence  It 
had  upon  the  President's  decision.  I  do 
not  know.  But.  be  that  as  it  may.  let  me 
ask  one  question,  and  with  this  question 
I  close. 

What  would  be  the  price  of  unanimity 
in  the  present  situation?  What  would  be 
the  consequence  If  all  Senators  sealed 
their  lips,  silenced  their  voices?  Suppose 
there  were  no  dissenting  voices  on  a 
policy  which  has  already  led  us  to 
tragedy?  How  do  we  achieve  imanimlty 
In  this  country?  In  this  distraught  cir- 
cumstance, I  do  not  know. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
L\uscHE  I  challenges  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  to  intro- 
duce a  resolution  to  withdraw  from  Viet- 
nam. I  doubt  If  that  would  bring  una- 
nimity any  more  than  a  resolution  to 
declare  war  upon  North  Vietnam  would 
bring  unanimity. 

•  Oh.  if  a  declaration  of  war  should  pass, 
it  would  silence  the  dissent  of  this  Sena- 
tor. However,  these  constitutional 
processes  that  Invoke  powers  and  pa- 
triotism and  legal  sanction  have  not  been 
used.  We  have  been  led  Into  a  war  by  In- 
advertence, step  by  step,  backward. 

Only  a  few  Sundays  ago  on  television, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Secre- 
tai-y  of  State  Indicated  that  2  years 
ago  they  did  not  foresee  the  size  of  the 
present  commitment.  I  do  not  have  their 
exact  words  in  mind.  In  a  later  speech. 
I  will  quote  them  exactly. 

Senators,  too.  have  erred.  I  do  not 
excuse  myself.  There  has  been  enough 
error  for  all  to  share. 

Yes.  Mr.  President,  this  country  Is 
seriously  In  need  of  reassessment,  re- 
examination, and  reappraisal.  The  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commlt- 
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tee  has  said  earlier  that  such  reappraisal 
and  such  reexamination  Is  underway  in 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
now.  I  hope  it  is.  And  I  believe  that  to 
be  true  But  the  elected  representatives 
of  the  American  people  need  to  be  part 
of  that  reassessment  and  that  reap- 
praisal. And,  to  the  extent  that  the  se- 
curity of  the  country  will  permit,  the 
American  people  whose  sons  are  dying 
have  a  right  to  know. 

I  am  therefore  pleased  that  we  will 
begin  a  public  hearing  next  Monday. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 

Mr  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
asked  a  very  good  question.  What  would 
happen  If  the  Senate  ceased  to  speak  out 
its  mind  on  this  question? 

I  wonder  if  we  cannot  go  back  mto  an- 
cient history  and  look  at  what  happened 
to  Rome  and  Its  Senate  following  Rome  s 
most  complete  victory,  the  one  at 
Carthage. 

Mr  GORE.  The  Senator  makes  a  per- 
tinent historical  allusion.  Let  us  hope  and 
pray  that  the  great  United  States, 
blessed  as  It  is  with  unequaled  powers, 
rosources.  glory,  and  resolution  of  its 
people.  wUl  not  suffer  the  fate  that  Rome 
suffered,  nor  that  It  wUl  visit  upon  other 
countries  and  other  cities  the  tragedy 
of  Carthage.  _     ,^     .       .,, 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  wUl 

the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 

Mr    GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  this 
debate  has  essentially  been  a  magnificent 
effort  to  reaffirm  and  recapture  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  UJS.  Senate  to  the 
democratic  process  and  in  accord  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Constitution.  And 
as  such,  I  pay  tribute  to  the  dtetln- 
gulshed  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  who  has  raised  the  issue 
and  to  aU  other    Senators  who  have 
spoken  so  eloquently  today  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  war  In  Southeast  Asia  and  of 
the  Senate's  responsibUlty  in  the  matter. 
I  do  not  at  this  late  hour  wish  to  take 
the  time  to  express  my  views  on  the  war, 
which  are  well  known  and  were  expressed 
for  the  first  time  in  a  full-length  speech 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  4  years  ago 
this  very  week. 

I  only  say  that  it  has  become  Increas- 
ingly clear  that  those  of  us  who  fore- 
saw" an  ever-deepening  disaster  by  rea- 
son of  our  becoming  Involved  In  a  ground 
war  on  the  continent  of  Asia  are  gratified 
that  at  long  last  there  Is  a  realization  of 
the  enormity  of  the  catastrophe  Into 
which  our  national  policies  are  steadily 
plunging  our  Nation. 

I  am  confident  and  hopeful  that  this 
debate,  initiated  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, who  has  shown  great  leadership 
in  trying  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Na- 
tion to  the  errors  our  foreign  policy  has 
been  committing,  will  lead  to  its  reap- 
praisal and  to  participation  by  the  Sen- 
ate In  future  decisions  based  on  frank 
collaboration  with  the  executive  branch, 
and  avoid  thereby  further  descent  into 
the  ever-deepening  chaos  Into  which  we 
are  now  headed.  .„  ^w 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  a 
moment  ago  I  made  reference  to  two  per- 
sons who  had  the  foresight,  or,  in  the 
words  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
IMr  Nelson],  the  intuition— which  is  a 
very  good  word  in  my  opinion— to  fore- 
see the  dangers  involved  at  the  time  of 
the  consideration  and  passage  of  the  so- 
called  Tonkin  Gulf  joint  resolution. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  I  Mr.  Gruen- 
iNGl  together  with  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  IMr.  Morse],  were  the  only  two 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  had  the 
foresight  to  object  to  that  procedure  I 
congratulate  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
for  his  foresight. 

Mr  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I  say 
with  great  humility  that  I  think  if  the 
facts  which  were  brought  out  m  the  re- 
cent hearings  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  by  the  pertinent  questions  by 
the  chairman  IMr.  Fulbright]  and  by 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Tennesse  iMr.  Gore]  had  been  known 
at  the  time  of  the  consideration  of  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  joint  resolution.  It  never 
would  have  been  approved  by  the  Sen- 
ate   and  our  people  and  the  people  of 
Southeast  Asia  would  have  been  spared 
the  tragedy  which  has  followed. 


INTERFERENCE  WITH  CIVIL  RIGHTS 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  2516)  to  prescribe  penal- 
ties  for  certain  acts  of  violence  or  in- 
timidation and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr   ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  caU  up 
my  amendment  No.  565,  and  ask  that  it 

be  stated  by  the  clerk.      

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  amendment,  as 
follows: 

on  Dage  3,  line  14,  between  the  semicolon 
and  the  word  "or,"  Insert  the  following: 

"(F)  pursuing  his  employment  by  any  de- 
partment or  agency  of  the  United  States  or 
by  any  private  employer  engaged  In  Inter- 
state Limerce  or  any  activity  affecting  In- 
terstate  commerce,  or  traveling  to  or  from 
the  place  of  his  employment  or  any  other 
place  for  such  purpose;". 

Mr  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  eariier 
today  I  obtained  unanimous  consent  to 
modify  my  amendment  No.  599  to  incor- 
porate the  language  of  the  amendment 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  ByrdI  which  was  adopted 
by  the  Senate. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
amendment  be  modified  \vlth  respect  to 
the  coverage  of  dependents  on  page  10 
of  my  amendment,  so  that  it  will  read 
"judicially  determined  dependent  ;  ana 
that  my  amendment  be  further  modified 
so  that  units  over  and  above  four-family 
units  which  are  not  federally  assisted 
wiU  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 204,  as  long  as  they  are  required  to 
operate  under  the  authority  of  a  State  or 
local  government.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  that,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


Mr  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
send  to  the  desk  a  redrafted  amend- 
ment to  incorporate  what  has  been 
agreed  upon.  I  ask  that  it  be  Printed  as 
a  star  print,  amendment  No.  599,  so  that 
It  win  be  on  Senators'  desks  tomorrow 
morning.  Also,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  It  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, reserving  the  right  to  object.  I 
should  like  the  Record  to  show  that  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  has  discussed  his  re- 
quest with  the  majority  leader,  with  me, 
and  with  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Hart],  and  I  know  of  no  objection 
to  the  request.  ^    ,„*  „,„ 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
add  a  footnote  to  that. 

If  we  do  not  do  this,  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  will  be  very  confused  about 
the  amendment,  I  believe  this  will  help 
the  Senate  to  know  what  It  wants  to  do 
on  my  amendment,  and  I  believe  it  will 
also  help  the  press  to  understand  what 
has  been  done.  „.,... 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 

it  is  ordered.  ^  ■     „„  t^^ 

The  redrafted  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  8.  line  4,  strike  "(a)"  and  "sub- 
section"; and  on  line  5,  strike  "(b)  aiM>  . 

Strike  all  on  page  9  after  line  4.  a"  of 
page  10.  and  lines  I  and  2  on  page  11  and 
UxMrt  in  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  After  December  31,  1968,  to  all 
dwellings  covered  by  paragraph  (1)  a^^d  *° 
an  othVr  dwellings  where  the  Pro«P««"^« 
buyer  or  renter  Is  a  member  or  honorably 
dl«;hapged  member  of  the  Armed  PorcM  of 
the  united  States,  or  surviving  widow  or 
surviving  parent,  or  Judicially  determined 
Sndelt  of  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
The  congress  finds  that  It  *s  necessary 
and  proper  to  the  health  and  welfare  of  the 
^^  Forces  of  the  United  States  that  dis- 
crimination by  rea«)n  of  rf^e.^^o'"'--  «"8lon. 
or  national  origin  be  prohibited  In  the  sale 
or  rental   of  housing   as   hereinabove   pro- 

"■^"^•m   Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (2) 
above    the  prohibitions  against  dlscrUnlna- 
tl^   in  toe^ale  or  rental  of  housing  set 
forth  in  subsections  204(a).   (b),    (d).  and 
(e)  shall  not  apply  In  the  case  of  any  single- 
famUy  house  sold  or  rented  by   an  owner 
^Zed,     That    such     private     Individual 
rXr  d<ies  not  own  more  than  three  such 
^inele-famlly  houses  at  any  one  time.   Pro- 
Sd  flnhlr.  That  in  the  case  of  the  sa  e 
Of  any  such  single-family  House  by  a  private 
individual  owner  not  residing  In  such  house 
at  the  time  of  such  sale  or  who  was  not  the 
most  recent  resident  of  such  house  prior  to 
such  sale,   the  exemption   granted   by   this 
subsec«on  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to 
one     such     sale     within     any     twenty-four 
month^rlod:  Provided  further.  That  such 
tona  fidV  private  individual  owner  does  not 
own  any  interest  In,  nor  1^  there  own^  or 
reserved  on  his  behalf,   under  any  express 
or  voluntary  agreement,  title  to  or  ^J^^l 
to  all  or  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  from  the 
s^le    or   re^l    of.    more    than    three   such 
slnele-famlly  houses  at  any  one  time.  Nor. 
eSt  as  provided  in  -bsectlon  (2)  alK>^ 
■ihall   such  prohibitions  apply  In   the  case 
S  the  sale  or  rental  by  an  owner  of  rooms 
or  u^ts  in  dwellings  containing  Hv^ng  quar- 
ters occupied  or  Intended  to  be  occupied  by 
no  m^re  Lan  four  families  living  Independ- 
ently of  each  other:   Provided.  That  In  the 
case  of  dwellings  covered  by  subsection  (1) 
t^e  owner  occupies  one  of  such  living  quax- 
te«   Is   his   re^dence.   Nor.   except   as   pro- 
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vlded  In  •uba«ctlon  (3)  abore,  shall  such 
prohibitions  apply  In  the  case  of  the  sale  or 
rental  of  rooms  or  unite  In  a  dwelling  con- 
taining living  quarters  occupied  or  Intended 
to  be  occupied  by  more  than  four  families 
living  Independently  of  each  other  when 
said  dwelling  is  not  required  to  be  author- 
ized to  operate  under  a  state  or  local  law: 
Provided,  That  this  exception  shall  not 
apply  In  the  case  of  dwellings  covered  by 
subsection  (1 ) ." 

On  page  11.  line  5.  strike  "section  303<b) 
and"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  word 
"section". 

On  page  12.  add  the  following  after  line  7: 

"(e)  After  December  31.  1B«8.  In  the  case 
of  all  dwellings  other  than  those  made  ap- 
plicable by  section  203(1),  except  as  ex- 
empted by  secUon  207.  It  shall  be  unlawful  to 
make,  print,  or  publish,  or  cause  to  be  made, 
printed,  or  published  any  notice,  statement, 
or  advertisement  affecUng  Interstate  com- 
merce with  respect  to  the  sale  or  rental  of  a 
dwelling  that  Indicate*  any  preference,  limi- 
tation, or  discrimination  based  on  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin,  or  an  Intention  to 
make  any  such  preference,  limitation,  or  dis- 
crimination." 

On  page  12.  strike  aU  after  the  word 
"given"  on  line  25  and  on  page  13  all  of  lines 
I  and  2  and- insert  in  Ueu  thereof  a  period  (  ) . 

Ob  page  .13,  strike  lines  5  through  12  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"See.  209.  Upon  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  with  respect  to  all  dwellings  de- 
scribed in  section  203,  and  after  December  31. 
1968.  with  respect  to  all  other  dwellings.  It 
■hall  be  unlawful — 

"(a)  for  any  person  licensed  as  a  real  estate 
broker  or  salesman,  attorney,  or  auctioneer, 
or  any  agent  or  representative  by  power  of 
attorney,  or  any  person  acting  under  court 
order,  deed  of  tnist.  or  will — 

"(1)  to  reftise  to  sell  or  rent,  negotiate  for 
the  sale  or  rental  of,  or  otherwise  make  un- 
available or  deny,  a  dwelling  to  any  person 
because  of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin: 

"(2)  to  discriminate  against  any  person 
In  the  terms,  conditions,  or  privileges  of  sale 
or  rental  of  a  dwelling,  or  In  the  provision  of 
services  or  facilities  In  connection  therewith, 
because  of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin: 

"(3)  to  make,  print,  or  publish,  or  cause 
to  be  made,  printed,  or  published  any  oral 
or  written  notice,  statement,  or  advertise- 
ment, with  respect  to  the  sale  or  rental  of  a 
dwelling  that  Indicates  any  preference,  limi- 
tation, or  discrimination  based  on  race,  color. 
religion,  or  national  origin,  or  an  Intention 
to  make  any  such  preference,  limitation,  or 
discrimination:  or 

"(4)  to  represent  to  any  person  because  of 
race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin  that 
any  dwelling  is  not  available  for  inspection, 
sale,  or  rental  when  such  dwelling  is  In  fact 
so  available. 

"(b)  to  Induce  or  attempt  to  Induce  any 
person  to  sell  or  rent  any  dwelling  by  repre- 
sentations regarding  the  entry  or  prospective 
entry  into  the  neighborhood  of  a  p>erson  or 
persons  of  a  particular  race,  color,  religion,  or 
national  origin. 

"(c)  to  deny  any  person  access  to  or  mem- 
bership or  participation  in  any  miiltlple-Ust- 
Ing  service,  real  estate  brokers'  organization 
or  other  service,  organization,  or  facility  re- 
lating to  the  business  of  selling  or  renting 
dwellings,  or  to  discriminate  a^lnst  him  In 
the  terms  or  conditions  of  such  access,  mem- 
bership, or  participation,  on  account  of  race, 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin." 


that  statements  made  therein  be  limited 
to  3  minutes.  I  ask  unanimous  consent, 
further,  that  the  time  not  be  charged 
against  either  side  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


S.  3030.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3  of  the 
act  of  November  2,  19«6,  relating  to  the  de- 
velopment by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
of  flsh  protein  concentrate  (Rept.  No.  1013). 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDINO  OlfTICER  laid  be- 
fore  the   Senate   the   following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Rkpot  on  Rbappostionment  or  Appsopua- 

TIONS 

A  letter  from  the  Director.  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  that  the  appro- 
priations of  various  departments,  for  the 
fiscal  year  1968.  had  been  reapportioned  on 
a  basis  which  indicates  the  necessity  for  a 
supplemental  estimate  of  appropriations;  to 
the   Committee   on   Appropriations. 

OPPOSmoK  OP  JTTDICUL  OOKmZNCB  TO  S.  916 

A  letter  from  the  Director.  AdminlstraUve 
Office  of  the  US.  OourU.  conveying  the  op- 
position of  the  Judicial  Conference  to  S. 
918.  which  would  remove  from  court  control 
the  supervision  of  p«-aons  on  probation 
(With  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITION 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  resolution  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  State  of  Maryland,  expressing 
support  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  personnel 
stationed  throughout  the  world,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  as  follows: 

Sknatk  RKBOLtmON  42 

Senate  resolution  requesting  the  Senate  to 
express  support  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  per- 
sonnel stationed  throughout  the  world 
Whereas.  There  are  over  one  million  Amer- 
ican Armed  Forces  Personnel   stationed   on 
the    frontiers    of    freedom    throughout    the 
world:  and 

Whereas,  The  vartotis  duty  stations  of  our 
fighting  men  range  from  the  steamy  Jungles 
of  Southeast  Asia  to  lonely  research  out- 
posts deep  in  frozen  Antarctica:  and 

Whereas,  These  are  most  difficult  times  In 
International  relations  requiring  an  Inordi- 
nately high  level  of  sacrifice  from  our  fight- 
ing men  and  their  families;  now,  therefore, 
be  It 

Reaolved  by  the  Senate  of  Maryland.  That 
It  is  the  sense  of  this  body  to  express  theli 
support  of  United  SUtes  Armed  Forces  per- 
sonnel stationed  throughout  the  world;  and, 
be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  Resolution  bs 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
the  Speaker  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  to  the  Maryland  Delegation  In 
Congress. 

By  the  Senate.  February  19.  1968. 
Read  and  adopted. 

By  order.  J.  Waters  Parrisb.  Secretary. 
WtLUAM  S.  James. 
President  of  the  Senate. 
J.  Watxss  Pamush, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE  MORN- 
ING BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  a  brief  period  for  the  Iransac- 
tlon  of  routine  morning  business  and 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted : 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT.  from  the  Committee 
on  C>3mmerce,  without  amendment: 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 

S.  3109.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Ann  Su 
Olbson;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JAVITB: 

S.  3110.  A  bin  to  amend  section  1811  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  so  as  to  au- 
thorize the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
to  make  direct  loans  for  housing  under  such 
section  In  certain  urban  areas  whenever 
private  capital  is  not  available  for  such  pur- 
pose; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
C\irrency. 

S.  3111.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  37  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  In  order  to  provide 
counseling  and  technical  assistance  to  vet- 
erans eligible  for  home  and  business  loans 
under  such  chapter,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

S.  3112.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1675  of 
title  38.  United  SUtes  Code,  In  order  to  au- 
thorize the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs to  waive  the  requirement  that  a  course 
of  training  must  have  been  in  operation  for 
2  years  or  more  by  an  educational  Institution 
before  such  course  may  be  approved  for  the 
enrollment  of  eligible  veterans;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  INOUYE: 

S.  3113.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Wong  Kwal 
Fat;  and 

S.  3114.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yu  Hsiao 
Kun:  to  the  Committee  on  ^he  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HARRIS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
MomoNKT )  : 

S.  3116.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  establish  the  Robert  S.  Kerr 
Memorial  Arboretum  and  Nature  Center  In 
the  OviachlU  National  Forest  In  Oklahoma, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hakbis  when  he  In. 
troduoed  the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana : 

S.  3116.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  high-level 
bridge  over  Bayou  Baratarla,  La.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Ellxndbb  )  : 

S.  3117.  A  bin  authorizing  construction  of 
certain  navigation  channel  Improvements 
on  the  Mississippi  Rlver-Oulf  outlet  channel 
in  Louisiana:  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

S.  3115— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
ESTABLISH  THE  ROBERT  S.  KERR 
MEMORIAL  ARBORETUM  AND  NA- 
TURE CENTER,  OKLAHOMA 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  myself  and  my  distinguished 
colleague,  Mr.  Monronky,  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
establish  the  Robert  S.  Kerr  Memorial 
Arboretum  and  Nature  Center  in  the 
Ouachita  National  Forest  In  southeast- 
em  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposed  Robert  S. 
Kerr  Memorial  Arboretum  and  Nature 
Center  is  a  major  facility  in  the  recrea- 
tion complex  being  developed  in  the 
Ouachita  National  Forest  In  LeFlore 
County,  Okla.  Access  to  this  scenic  area 
of  southeastern  Oklahoma  and  south- 
western Arkansas  is  over  the  55 -mile- 
long  Tallmena  Scenic  Drive.  The  Tali- 
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mena  Scenic  Drive  Is  a  public  land  high- 
way fuUy  financed  and  soon  to  be  o<Mn- 
pleted.  The  drive.  Is  a  new  forest  recrea- 
tion highway  authorized  and  constructed 
to  further  the  development  of  the  full 
potential  of  these  public  lands  in  order 
to  help  meet  the  ever-Increasing  demand 
for  a  better  understanding  of  nature  and 
for  some  outdoor  recreation  opportunl- 

ties 

As  you  know,  Mr.  President,  the  late 
Senator  Robert  S.  Kerr,  of  Oklahoma, 
throughout  his  public  service  career  pro- 
moted the  full  development  and  utlll^- 
tlon  of  our  Nation's  natural  resources.  He 
once  said : 

A  nation  preserved  as  God  gave  it  to  us, 
what  more  can  man  ask  from  life. 


The  establishment  of  a  memorl^  ar- 
boretum as  proposed  In  the  legislation  I 
introduce  today  will  certainly  preserve 
a  portion  of  southeastern  Oklahoma  as 
God  gave  It  to  us  and  will  make  it  more 
accessible  to  the  general  public  for  a 
better  understanding  of  nature  and  lor 
better  recreational  opportunities. 

There  Is  a  tremendous  interest  in  and 
support  of  the  Proposed  Robert  S.  Kerr 
Memorial  Arboretum  in  both  Oklahoma 
and  Arkansas.  Agencies  of  the  two  States 
have  contributed  substantially  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  project. 

Local  citizens  and  foundations  have 
indicated  their  willingness  to  make  sub- 
stantial contributions  to  the  development 
cf  the  arboretum  and  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service  has  indicated  a  wUlingness  to  ac- 
cept responsibility  lor  the  design,  con- 
struction speclflcatlons  and  operation  of 
the  project. 

Mr  President,  there  are  at  present  no 
existing  nature  centers  in  mid-America. 
There  is  an  urgent  need  in  this  area  for 
th«>   outdoor   laboratories   that   wUl   be 
provided  by  the  Robert  S.  Kerr  Memorial 
Arboretum  and  Nature  Center.  The  esti- 
mated social  and  economic  benefits  or 
a  center  of  this  kind  are:   First,  over 
40  000  school-age  chUdren  will  use  the 
faculty  as  an  educational  center  ^h 
vear;  second,  yearly  visits  wUl  total  about 
350,000;   third,  visitor  dollars  added  to 
the  local  economy  wiU  amount  to  more 
than  $2,500,000  annuaUy;  fourth,  direct 
returns  to  the  arboretum  wUl  total  about 
S82.500  annually— 25  cents  entrance  fee 
for  those  12  years  old  and  up.         ^  ^  ,„, 
A  suitable  site  has  been  selected  for 
the  arboretum  and  nature  center,  located 
on  a  350-acre  tract  of  national  forest 
land  adjacent  to  the  Talimena  Scenic 
Drive,  just  east  of  U.S.  Highway  259.  in 
LeFlore  Coimty,  Okla. 

The  total  development  plan  requuwi 
includes  the  building  complex— office, 
amphitheater,  classroom,  display  area, 
maintenance  work  center,  and  so  forth-- 
tralls,  roads,  parking  areas,  complete 
landscaoing.  planting  to  show  native 
vegetation,  demonstration  areas,  ex- 
hibits. 30-acre  impoundment,  and  picnic 

facilities.  ,        .^       *„j„„ 

The  legislation  I  introduce  here  today 
is  needed  to  authorize  the  project  and 
to  provide  the  U.8.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  the  National  Forest  Serv- 
ice the  authority  to  receive  and  expend 
private  capital  in  the  development  of  the 
arboretum.  The  construction  and  aevel- 
opment  of  this  project  has  high  priority 


in  the  total  development  of  the  Ouachita 
National  Forest.  The  National  Forest 
Service  Is  responsible  for  all  the  recrea- 
tional activities  within  the  Ouachita  Na- 
tional Forest  and  they  have  the  profes- 
sional competency  required  to  complete 
this  project  as  soon  as  adequate  fund? 
are  made  available. 

This  arboretum  will  certainly  pay  trib- 
ute to  an  outstanding  American,  the  late 
Senator  Robert  S.  Kerr,  and  the  passage 
of  this  authorizing  legislation  certauUy 
deserves  the  expeditious  attention  of  the 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 

The  bill  (S.  3115)  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  establish  the 
Robert  S.  Kerr  Memorial  Arboretum  and 
Nature  Center  in  the  Ouachita  National 
Forest  In  Oklahoma,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Introduced  by  Mr.  Harris  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Monroney),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,       


AMENDMENT  OF  TITLE  38,  UNITTO 
STATES  CODE,  TO  INCREASE  THE 
AMOUNT  OF  HOME  LOAN  GUAR- 
ANTEE ENTITLEMENT— AMEND- 
MENTS 

AMENDMENTS    N08.    601    AND    602 

Mr  JAVrrS  submitted  two  amend- 
ments. Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (S.  2937)  to  amend  title  38  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  Increase  the 
amoimt  of  home  loan  guarantee  entitle- 
ment from  $7,500  to  $10,000.  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  were  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


VETERANS  IN  PUBLIC  SERVICE  ACT 
OP  1968— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT   NO.   603 

Mr.  JAVrrs  submitted  an  amendment. 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bin  (S  2910)  to  provide  special  encour- 
agement to  veterans  to  pursue  a  Public 
service  career  in  deprived  areas,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  and  ordered  to  be 
printed.       ^^^^^^_^^_ 

ELIMINATION  OF  RESERVE  RE- 
QUIREMENTS FOR  FEDERAL  RE- 
SERVE NOTES— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.  604 

Mr  TOWER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Hicken- 
LOOPER,  and  Mr.  Dominick)  submitted 
an  amendment.  In  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute, intended  to  be  proposed  by  them, 
jointly,  to  the  bill  (S.  2857)  to  eliminate 
the  reserve  requirements  for  Federal  Re- 
serve notes  and  for  U.S.  notes  and 
Treasury  notes  of  1890,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed.       ^^^^^^^_^^_ 

ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 


The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  March  7,  1968,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  t^e  United 
States   the   enrolled   bill    (S.   2419)    to 


amend  the  Merchant  Marine  Art    1936 
with  respect  to  the  development  of  cargo 
containing  vessels,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. ^^^^^^^^___ 

NEW  BISHOP  IN  EASTERN 
MONTANA 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
eariier  this  year  the  Most  Reverend  H- 
don  Bernard  Schuster  was  installed  as 
the  new  bishop  of  the  eastern  Montana 
Catholic  diocese  of  Great  FaUs.  Bishop 
Schuster  Is  a  native  of  Montana  and  wiU 
make  a  fine  contribution  in  this  sacred 

°^S  responsibilities  are  great,  and  I 
am  convinced  that  no  better  choice  could 
have  been  made.  The  eastern  Montana 
diocese  is  the  newer  of  the  two  m  Mon- 
tana The  administrative  problems  asso- 
ciated with  a  diocese  this  large  are  many, 
but  I  am  confident  that  Bishop  Schuster 
wUl  have  no  difficulty  in  guiding  his  peo- 
ple In  their  spiritual  needs. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
feature  story  highlighting  Bishop  Schus- 
ter's career,  published  in  the  Montana 
Catholic  Register  of  January  24,  1968^ 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

N*w   Bishop  Beabed  in   Rural  Montana- 
Has     WBALTH     OF     DIOCESAN     EXPEmTENCE 

The  home  of  John  P.  and  ^Leoj"*,  ?«I^™ 
Schuster  was  filled  with  Joy  March  10  1911. 
in  Oallo.  N.Dak..  for  God  had  given  them  a 
son  whom  they  named  Eldon  Bernard. 

It  was  less  than  a  year  later  that  the  deeply 
religious  couple  and  their  young  son  moved 
t^  Glentana.  Mont.  Here.  In  thU  niral.  north- 
ern Montank  community,  the  future  Fourth 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Great  Falls  spent 
his  boyhood. 

There  was  work  to  do  on  the  family  faim 
as  well  as  in  the  famUy  store  and.  under  his 
father's  firm  but  loving  direction,  young  El- 
don isrfo^ed  hU  share  of  chores,  learning 
the  true  value  of  labor. 

But  what  U  even  more  Important  was  the 
Dletv  of  his  devoted  parents  which  provided 
him  with  love  of  God  and  Church  and  gave 
direction  to  his  vocation. 

His  early  schooling  In  religion,  in  addition 
to  that  received  from  his  parents,  was 
through  the  program  of  the  Confraternity  of 
Christian  Doctrine  In  Which  he  has  labored 
continuously  ever  since.  ,  ♦  .,„ 

He  completed  his  elementary  school  train- 
ing m  Glenuna  and  entered  high  school  in 
North  Dakota.  After  hU  first  year  in  North 
Dakota,   he   was   enrolled   in   Glasgow   High 

Eldon  Bernard  Schuster  was  a  good  student 
but  he  did  not  limit  his  activities  strictly 
to  books.  He  participated  m  * o[^"^f  •  "^^ 
music  and  was  a  member  of  the  Glasgow 
Scottles  track  team. 

On  the  day  of  his  consecration— Dec.  zi. 
1961,  as  Auxiliary  Bishop  of  the  EasWrn 
Montana  diocese,  Bishop  Schuster  said .  How 
"n  I  thank  God  sufficiently  for  the  pious 
and  devoted  parents  He  has  B'^en  me!  To 
?h«n  more  than  any  other  after  God  «»«» 
Mary  I  owe  my  vocation  and  priesthood^ 

••Mv  saintly  father,  who  served  my  First 
Mass  has  been  much  In  my  P^y*"  \"^ 
thoughts  this  day.  That  God  has  grant^ 
him  a  place  of  Ught  and  refreshment  after 
his  earthly  labors  is  my  dally  prayer. 

"Thanks  be  to  God  for  sparing  my  d^ 
mother  to  share  In  the  happiness  of  this  day. 
H«  faith,  intense  loyalty  to  Mother  Church, 
and  zealous  example  have  played  no  small 
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part  In  forming  the  IdeaU  and  Inaplratlon  of 
my  priestly  life." 

Upon  completion  of  high  school  In  Olaa- 
gow.  hla  desire  was  to  be  a  prleat.  The  then 
Eastern  Montana  Bishop,  the  Most  Rev. 
Mathlas  C.  Lenlhan.  whom  he  had  known 
from  boyhood,  sent  him  to  Loras  college  In 
Ditbuque.  Iowa 

Bishop  Lenlhan's  faith  In  the  youth  was 
well  placed  and  he  completed  his  studies  at 
Loras  summa  cum  laude  and  was  assigned 
by  Bishop  Edwin  V  O'Hara  to  continue  his 
studies  for  the  priesthood  at  the  Theological 
college  In  Washington,  DC.  and  he  received 
a  master's  degree  before  leaving  the  college. 
During  his  siunmer  vacations  from  the 
seminary,  he  taught  religious  schools  at 
Boyce.  Avondale.  Olentana,  Peerless,  White- 
tall.  Outlook  and  WelUver — providing  Insight 
Into  many  of  the  rural  religious  problems 
with  which  he  was  to  become  familiar  In 
the  far-nung  diocese 

He  became  a  subdeacon  In  1936  while  at 
Washington.  D.C .  and.  May  27.  1937.  was 
ordained  a  priest  by  Bishop  O'Hara  at  St. 
Ann's  Cathedral  In  Oreat  Palls 

Father  Eldon  B.  Schuster  celebrated  his 
nrst  Solemn  High  Mass  In  the  humble  church 
of  his  home  parish — Holy  Family — In  Olen- 
tana  June  1.  1937. 

AmoDff  his  first  assignments  as  a  priest. 
Father  Shuster  was  named  editor  of  The 
Register.  Eastern  Montana  Edition,  a  post 
he  held  until  enrolling  at  Oxford  university 
In  England  in  1938  He  also  was  assistant 
diocesan  spiritual  director  for  the  CYC 

His  studies  at  Oxford  were  cut  short  when 
the  university  halted  general  classes  at  the 
outbreak  of  World  War  II. 

On  his  return  to  Oreat  Falls  In  Septem- 
ber. 1939.  Father  Schuster  was  named  as- 
sistant at  St.  Ann's  Cathedral  and  an  In- 
structor at  St.  Mary's  high  school,  later  to 
be  relocated  and  renamed  Central  Catholic 
high  school. 

In  Augxist.  1940.  he  was  appointed  vice 
chancellor  of  the  diocese  by  the  Most  Rev. 
William  J.  Condon,  who  had  been  named 
Bishop  of  Great  Falls  a  year  earlier  Father 
Schuster  also  became  secretary  to  Bishop 
Condon  at  the  same  time. 

In  1943,  he  was  named  administrator  of 
St.  Ann's  and  during  that  year  became  mod- 
erator for  the  Diocesan  Council  of  Catholic 
Women. 

In  1946.  Father  Schuster  was  appointed  by 
Bishop  Condon  as  the  first  Diocesan  Super- 
intendent of  Schools,  a  post  he  held,  among 
others,  until  his  most  recent  appointment  as 
Bishop. 

Following  the  school  assignment,  he  was 
granted  a  leave  of  absence  to  study  at  St. 
Louis  university  where  he  completed  his 
course  requirements  for  a  doctorate  degree 
In  education. 

He  was  named  chancellor  of  the  diocese  on 
his  return  from  St.  Louis,  and  served  In 
this  capacity  for  about  two  years.  Addi- 
tionally, Father  Schuster  had  temporary  as- 
signments at  the  Immaculate  Conception 
parish  in  Fort  Benton.  St.  Joseph's  hospital 
in  Lewlstown,  and  also  carried  out  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  growing  diocesan  educational 
system. 

As  his  responsibilities  grew,  so  also  did  hla 
religious  stature.  In  August.  1949.  It  was  an- 
nounced that  Father  Schuster  was  to  become 
a  Domestic  Prelate  with  the  title  of  Right 
Reverend  Monslgnor.  His  Investiture  as  Prel- 
ate was  held  Nov.  9,  1949,  at  St.  Ann's 
Cathedral. 

The  following  year  Monslgnor  Schuster  was 
again  named  administrator  at  the  C.ithedral 
and  In  1952  he  served  as  chairman  of  the  CCD 
congress.  , 

In  1953.  a  dlocesan-wlde  drive  for  funds  was 
launched  as  Eastern  Montana  prepared  for 
the  golden  jubilee  of  the  diocese,  to  be  held 
In  1954.  Monslgnor  Schuster  was  chairman 
of  the  fund  drive  and  carrle<>  It  te  a  success- 
ful conclusion. 


The  drive  was  a  crucial  one  for  the  diocese 
and  It  was  noted  at  the  time  that  funds  were 
needed  to  wipe  out  old  parish  debts,  to  build 
parish  churches,  schools,  convents,  rectories 
and  generally  Improve  parish  property 
throughout  eastern  Montana. 

With  the  completion  of  this  task,  Mon- 
slgnor Schuster  was  named  chairman  of 
events  surrounding  the  1964  Jubilee  observ- 
ance, one  of  the  most  extensive  religious  pro- 
grams ever  held  In  Montana. 

For  portions  of  1963  and  1964,  Monslgnor 
Schuster  was  administrator  of  St.  Joseph's 
parish  In  Oreat  Palls,  but  returned  to  his 
full-time  post  as  school  superintendent  In 
July  of  1964. 

During  the  next  five  years  hla  religious 
and  administrative  duties  continued  to 
mount  as  the  diocesan  population  Increased. 
For  two  months,  of  1959,  however,  he  was 
given  the  opportunity  to  visit  Rome  and 
other  historic  and  religious  places  In  Eu- 
rope. 

In  1960.  he  was  appointed  pastor  at  Holy 
Family  parish  In  Oreat  Falls  and  sufwrvlsed 
the  building  of  expanded  parish  facilities 
there  along  with  a  new  elementary  school. 

Earlier  he  had  served  In  similar  capacities 
during  the  building  of  St.  Joseph's  elemen- 
tary school  In  West  Oreat  Palls,  and  during 
the  construction  of  Central  high  school. 

During  this  period.  Monslgnor  Schuster 
was  a  trustee  at  the  College  of  Oreat  Falls, 
moderator  for  the  Diocesan  Council  of  Cath- 
olic Women  and  Diocesan  Chaplain  for  the 
Catholic  Boy  Scouts. 

Thus  his  activities  gave  him  an  Insight 
Into  virtually  every  facet  of  Catholic  life  In 
the  diocese  and  It  was  with  this  background 
In  mind  and  with  high  recommendation  from 
Bishop  Condon,  that  Pope  John  XXni 
named  Monslgnor  Schiuter  as  Titular  Bishop 
of  Amblada  and  Auxiliary  Bishop  of  Oreat 
Falls.  He  was  consecrated  Dec.  21,  1961,  the 
first  auxiliary  ever  to  serve  In  Montana. 

In  1963,  with  Bishop  Condon,  he  attended 
the  opening  sessions  of  the  historic  Second 
Vatican  Council  In  Rome  and  during  the 
Council  had  the  signal  honor  of  an  audience 
with  Pope  John. 

In  May,  1963.  26  years  after  he  was  or- 
dained to  the  priesthood,  he  presided  at  his 
first  ordination  ceremony,  conferring  the 
dignity  of  the  priesthood  on  Father  Robert 
Bofto. 

On  the  death  of  Bishop  Condon  Aug.  17, 
1967,  Bishop  Schuster  was  named  adminis- 
trator of  the  diocese  and  acted  In  this  ca- 
pacity until  the  announcement  Dec.  6,  1967, 
naming  him  the  fourth  Bishop  of  the  east- 
ern Montana  diocese. 

Announcement  of  the  Pope's  directive 
naming  him  Bishop,  was  made  In  Washing- 
ton. DC.  by  the  Papal  Delegate  to  the  United 
States.  Archbishop  Lulgl  Ralmondl.  Arch- 
bUhop  Ralmondl  presided,  Jan.  23.  1968.  dur- 
ing the  Installation  Mass  for  Bishop  Schuster. 


ANNIVERSARY   OF   BIRTH   OP 
THOMAS  MASARYK 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  today, 
March  7,  is  the  anniversary  of  the  birth 
In  1850  of  Thomas  Garngue  Masaryk,  the 
philosopher,  Czechoslovak  patriot  and 
first  President  of  Czechoslovakia,  which 
was  founded  50  years  ago. 

Americans  of  many  national  origins 
join  on  this  day  in  tribute  to  this  great 
humanitarian  who  led  the  Czechs  and 
Slovaks  in  the  years  of  World  War  I,  who 
founded  the  Czechoslovak  Republic  and 
served  as  its  first  President,  from  1918  to 
1935.  When  he  retired,  the  title.  Presi- 
dent-Liberator, was  conferred  upon  him. 

While  Masaryk  will  be  honored  around 
the  world  this  day.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
cruel  irony  that  in  his  own  country  it  is 


forbidden  to  celebrate  the  memory  and 
greatness  of  the  man  of  whom  biographer 
Emil  Ludwlg  wrote: 

Abraham  Lincoln  Is  about  the  only  his- 
torical figure  with  whom  I  can  compare  him. 

Eighteen  years  ago  this  week,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  centennial  of  Masaryk 's 
birth,  it  was  my  privilege  to  speak  in 
Omaha,  Nebr.,  at  a  ceremony  commem- 
orating this  event.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, Mr,  President,  that  those  remarks, 
entitled.  "Masaryk,  Servant  of  the  Peo- 
ple," be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MaSABTK — SxaVANT  OF  THB  PEOPLE 

(Remarks  of  Roman  L.  Hruska  at  observa- 
tion of  centennial  of  Masaryk's  birth,  in 
Sokol  Auditorium,  Omaha,  on  March  12, 
1950) 

There  are  many  reason  why  we  admire  and 
honor  Thomas  Oarrlgue  Masaryk.  The  fact 
that  he  married  an  American — a  very  ac- 
complished and  brilliant  wonuin — has  always 
appealed  to  xis.  There  naturally  followed  a 
deep  admiration  for  the  country  of  his  wife 
and  a  faithful  study  of  Its  language  and 
history,  so  that  Masaryk's  knowledge  of  our 
country  became  wide  and  accurate.  He  vis- 
ited In  America  four  times  between  1878  and 
1918. 

Again,  when  It  came  time  for  him  to  pro- 
claim the  independence  of  his  native  land, 
he  did  so  In  Independence  HaU  In  Philadel- 
phia, By  that  time  he  had  gained  many 
personal  friends  among  Americans,  not  the 
least  of  whom  was  Woodrow  Wilson,  a  fel- 
low-professor, a  fellow-philosopher,  and  later 
a  fellow-president. 

Another  thing  which  makes  him  stand  so 
well  with  us  Is  the  fact  that  he  won  so  high 
a  place  In  the  world  and  In  the  judgments 
of  men  even  tho  he  was  of  lowly  origin  and 
had  so  many  obstacles  to  overcome.  His  par- 
ents were  serfs,  you  know:  slaves.  His  father 
was  a  coftchman,  hU  mother  a  cook,  on  an 
Imperial  estate.  He  himself  was  apprenticed 
to  the  village  blacksmith  and  learned  that 
trade,  a  fact  of  which  he  remained  proud 
thruout  his  life.  Prom  such  a  beginning  he 
rose  to  what  author  John  Ounthery  called 
"the  finest  intellect  of  the  century."  He  per- 
formed wonders  as  a  leader  of  men,  as  an 
educator,  and  as  a  statesman,  retaining  all 
the  while  full  Integrity  and  self-respect,  as 
well  as  the  respect  of  all  who  knew  him. 

His  Inborn  quality  of  character  and  per- 
sonaUty  first  asserted  Itself  In  a  larger  way 
when  he  started  teaching.  He  refused  to 
adopt  the  traditional  professorial  offlclous- 
ness  and  stand-offishness  of  his  time.  He 
treated  his  pupils  openly  and  squarely, 
analyzed  their  problems  frankly  and  fear- 
lessly. This  seems  ordinary  and  expected 
now,  but  was  revolutionary  in  1880.  It  was 
not  long  before  he  became  the  trusted  lead- 
er of  the  youth  of  his  universities  and  of  his 
country,  and  not  much  later  that  he  was  the 
trusted  leader  of  central  Europe  His  writing!" 
were  In  philosophy  and  government.  They 
extended  over  almdet  half  a  century,  starting 
In  1881. 

But  he  did  not  limit  himself  to  the  the- 
oretlcal  and  academic.  He  served  a  total  of 
12  years  In  the  Austrian  ParUament,  being 
first  elected  In  1891,  He  took  an  acUve  part 
In  iU  dellberaOons,  contending  for  political 
Improvement  of  his  country  and  vigorously 
advocating  political  autonomy  for  It.  It  was 
as  <:  member  of  parliament  and  as  a  joum- 
llst  that  he  became  widely  and  favorably 
known  for  bis  courage  and  his  abilities  as  a 
leader  and  organizer.  Three  outstanding  in- 
stances of  this  are  of  record  as  noteworthy. 
The  first  had  to  do  with  the  "KOnigahofer 
Manuscript",  which  was  supposed  to  have 
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mediaeval  origin,  although  not  discovered 
S  about  1800  in  the  steeple  of  an  old  vll- 
"^  S^cb.  Certain  claims  of  Cz^ch  na- 
tXudertlny  and  history  were  made  on  the 
K^STof  this  document,  and  it  was  highly 
^,Li  in  the  program  of  nationalistic  re- 
SL  the'nfo  c^^;;^?^asaryk,  after  a  thor- 
,ih  «tudv  of  the  document,  subscribed  to 

cliueeo  0«'»"  '"'"SjrLciiMa.  ntvet  came 

?reSon  afw  the  annexation  of  Bosnia  by 

aocuine  forged,   but  were   the 

S  oTconnllar^Vmlmbers  of  the  A^s- 
result  "*  _.       prosecution   failed.   Ma- 

raSrX-r^Slrln'^p'.rflament  was  ruined,  but 
hta  position  in  central  Europe  and  in  the 
world    became    entrenched.    He    became    re- 
carded  as  a  stalwart  champion  of  truth  and 
mstl^  for  their  own  sake.  He  was  recognized 
ra'Swer  and  personality  of  ve^atlle  t^^^^ 
nnrt  knnwledee    and  unquestioned  integrity. 
He'nSe  mends  the  -oi?d  over,  an  a^et   h^t 
became  highly  useful  to  him  i"  ^"^'  ^^^^ 
Thus,  at  the  age  of  60  J^ars  he  had  galneu 
worldwide  standing  as  a  scholar,  Ph»o^°P°*J' 
educator,  and  statesman.  It  was  about  that 
time  he  was  the  honored  guest  at  a  testl 
monlal  dinner,  given  with  the  f^^J^%^^ 
had  reached  the  apex  of  l^'="^'^„^°au 

rhls^r.7^h.^^eLr|i\s°^^vfta^y  '  n^ 
the  battle  for  his  country's  independence  and 
f^dom.  There  followed  four  years  of  in- 
trigue   plotting,  espionage,  conspiracies  and 
;S  £at  tc^k  hTm  back  ffd  forth  acros^ 
Europe  and  around  the  world  Without  gov- 
ernXt  treasure  of  any  kind    w  t^out  the 
nrestiire  of  a  country  to  back  him  up,  ne 
^  coSlshed  wonderl  with  only  alewioya 
friends  in  exile  with  him.  Implicit  faith  of 
his  countrymen  at  home  and  abroad  was  hls^ 
But    the    chief    factor    throughout    ^^  as    his 
Sheer  force  of  personality.  hU  untiring  eN 
forts,  and  his  tmbounded  faith.  And  If  he 
were  here   to  suggest   it    he   would   add   at 
this  point  that  he  also  had  Eduard  Benes 
without  whom  the  task  and  success  would 
not  have  been  achieved. 

Masaryk  conceived  and  led  one  of  the  inc«t 
amazing  mass  expeditions  °^  ^^""".^^^^^^ 
When  the  Czechoslovak  l-^Blon^^'*!^^^,^ 
10.000  miles  across  Siberia  to  the  Pacific  to 
iom  the  fighting  on  the  ^])^^^^IJ^^ 
front  He  had  built  up  about  40,000  troops 
from  ^ong  Czechoslovak  nationals,  many 
being  deserters  from  the  Austrian  army^ 
They  had  assembled  In  southern  Russia,  with 
the  Idea  of  sending  them  to  the  weste^ 
front.  But  the  faU  of  the  Czar  and  unsettled 
conditions  In  Russia  made  It  lmP<»sl*';^^ /*" 
cept  to  go  around  the  worid— and  that  is 


what  they  did.  displaying  a  fortitude  and  a 
darmg   which   captured  the   Imagination  of 

^"Sf  are  many  things  In  t^^  ^erolc  me 
which  would  readily  lead  us  to  hall  It  as  a 
^reat  one  A  close  and  sentimental  tie  with 
SXvakla,  such  as  that  held  by  its^a- 
tiv«R  or  their  descendants,  might  tend  to  a 
partial  or  emotional  Judgment.  What  then 
fs  the  appraisal  of  those  who  have  no  born 
or  mher?Ll  sympathies  in  that  dlrecUon? 

John  Ounther,  lo^^allst  and  author  ot 
wide  experience,  wrote  in  his  book     Inside 

^"•Mwaryk-what  grandeur  the  name  con- 
notes™ son  of  a  serf  Who  created  a  nation^ 
the  blacksmith  boy  who  f^^  to  have    the 
flneet  intellect  of  the  century';   the  pacifist 
Who  o  g^r^lzed   an   army  that  Pe^ormed^^^ 
TeLt    unparalleled    In    military    annals-the 
(^h«lovak    legions    who    marched    across 
Srto  the  pacific:  the  philosopher  who 
Sne  a  statesman  in  spite  of  himself ;  the 
St^^  father  of  a  state  who  i^flsolte  sim- 
plest citizen;  an  unchallengeably  firm  d«n^ 
orrat   who   In   the   debacle   of   the   modem 
w<^ld  stm  believed  In  the  rule  by  toleranc^ 
The  man  who  more  than  any  other  smashed 
the   old   Austio-Hungaxlan   empire   so   that 
Chechoslovakia,  a  free  Republic    rose  from 
ft*  ruln^the  stablest,  ^trongest^  and  most 
nrnsnerous  Of  the  succession  states. 
''^^is^s  the  considered  statement  of  a  man 
wl^  by  profession  and  training  would  nor- 
many  'iend  tTbe  cynical,  but  who  instead 

''  lTtual%.  the  eminent  and  distin- 
guished biographer.  Is  widely  knowr.  for  his 
iCaphies  of  Napoleon  and  Bismarck  and 
his  works  on  many  other  great  mf"  »"/lf: 
torv  "Servant  of  the  People"  which  Is  the 
mil'  chosen  for  mv  part  In  the  afternoon's 
program  is  Ludwlg's  classification  of  Masa- 
rvk  as  distinguished  from  "Ruler  of  the 
people"  and  other  designations  which  Ludwlg 
sometimes  used.  He  wrote: 

••Abraham  Lincoln  Is  about  the  only  ms 
torlcal  flgt^e  with  whom  I  can  compare  hltn 
XarykTBoth  rose  to  P«B»dentl«^  ran^ 
from  the  common  people.  .  .  .  Each  worKwi 
hls^ay  upwards  from  the  ranks  of  the  peo- 
ple through  consciousness  of  moral  rectitude 
which  no  opponent  ever  called   into  ques 

"  Does  Masaryk  really  ">«^|*  ^'^t  !^}^^,,K 
we  elve  him  as  a  brilliant  mind  and  Intellect .' 
Lud'^g  thought  so.  He  wTote  that  Masaryk's 
acq,^lntance  with  ethnic,  statistical,  hls- 
WHcal  and  cultural  questions  was  nfinitely 
superior  to  that  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Allies 
lXest!ed   m  post  Worid   War   I   peace.   He 

""••in   contrast   to   those   English    Ministers 
who  knew  no  language  but  their  own  and 
had  never  traveled,  and   (in  contrast  with) 
tS  French  who  are  an  Incurably  stey-at- 
homfSople,   and   the   Americans   ^^ho   see 
Erope'^n^the  bulk  as  If  It  w"e  a  iT>ere  ant 
hean  of  nations,  (In  contrast  with  all  these) 
st3  this  single  individual  who  knew  the 
na^nal  statistics  and  data,  the  cu^to^is  and 
terature    t^e  general  character  and  instl- 
tSs   of  the  various  nations   and   could 
Sdlte  them  all  in  their  respective  Ian- 

*'"o?er'^d  above  all  this,  said  Ludwlg.  stood 
hi°  high   personal   qualities  and   experience 
which  served  to  persuade  men  to  listen  to 
What  hlhad  to  say  and  to  finally  bring  them 
around  to  his  point  of  view. 
^^e  confidence  which  he  universally  in- 
Btllled    his   journalistic   experience    his  ao 
soiut*'  integrity  and  the  entire  absence  o 
!n^  RDlrlt   of   ambition   or   self-seeking— all 
theyCponderablia   constituted   a   leading 
fartar  of  his  success.  ...  ,*_„., 

'"lometlmes  we  are  t^^P^^ffJ^^P^.^^I^^a^y 
to  the  course  of  affairs  leading  to  the  Treaty 
Of  Ver^lUes  had  Masaryk  been  allowed  to 
wirtlclpate  in  the  deliberations.  And  slml- 
Urtv   if  Eduard  Benes  had  been  in  attend- 


CIVIL  DISORDER  REPORT  A  WHITE- 
^  WASH 

"ClvU  Disorder  Report  a  .Wh«5';"f'J;. 
S"r.STaf..SiSj"Ev^er.'^. 

as  follows: 

Cvm.   DISORDER    REPORT    A   WHrrEWASH 

(By    James    J.    Kllpatrick) 
Porglve  me  If  I  come  as  late  « ^Lyndon 

be  further  Increased-are  misguided^  Ana 
sad  to  sav.  in  its  long  review  of  the  1967 
riots  the  commission  has  fome  up  wUh  the 
greatest  whitewash   job  since  Tom  Sawyer 

'^'^rrthu'SSt.  H  appears  that  every- 
on^Tas   to  blame   for   the   rlots-everyone 
that  is   but  the  rioters  themselves.  It  is  un 
Sevabfe  Thev  appear  in  the  narrative  por- 
Ss  of  the  report   as  faceless  ^^ente  of^ 
,        ~.,>^r^.    RnrV«i   were   hurled.    iXDtiies 
^erf  thr",^Els^ewhere"the  report  falls  Into 
Tc^lologlcr  thumb-Bucklng:     Society     had 
fS  to  teach  the  rioters  how  to  read    so 
thiriooted  TV  sets  Instead^  ^^^^Snallze' 
the  commission's  tendency  Is  to  rationalize. 

""(^verrnn^^ntprograms  were  to  blame;  these 
cild'^notTe^ch'thl  people^  ^^f^te^con^ 
blame-  they  did  not  protect  the  looters  con 
sltutlonal  rights.  Police  were  ^  ^lame^  they 
were  disrespectful  The  press  was  to  blame 
r  failed  to  understand.  Above  a  1.  white 
L  sm  IS  essentially  responsible"  for^  the 
ghetto  conditions  that  provoked  the  feariui 

''trthus  "White  racism"  that  is  res^n- 
sible  for  what  the  commis^on  ^J^ll^^^": 
conclusion,  that  "our  nation  is  moving  w 

.iorletv  recently  has  been  slowed,  it  Is  at  least 
socieiy  rcvc.iv.j  ••hio/.ic   racism      that 

the  barest  munnur  of  dlsappro^al.  They  pr 
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y1d«d  "kn  ugly  background  nol<«."  The  advo. 
catM  of  black  power  "unconaclotwly  func- 
tion a«  an  accommodation  to  white  raclam." 
That  Is  about  tbe  size  of  It. 

The  Negro.  It  U  Mid.  waau  to  walk  alon*. 
Splendid.  But  what  la  the  commission's  an- 
swer?  It  Is  to  recoounend  new  crutches.  Wel- 
fare recipients  are  aggrieved  by  regulations 
whlob  operate  "to  remind  recipients  that 
tb«y  are  considered  untrustworthy,  promls- 
cuotis  and  lazy."  It  Is  an  understandable 
grievance.  What  does  the  commission  pro- 
pose? It  proposes  a  guaranteed  annual  In- 
come, higher  rent  supplements,  make-work 
Jobs,  and  a  proliferation  of  easier  handouts. 

Of  the  Negro's  responsibility  for  his  own 
destiny  thers  is  scarcely  a  word.  It  Is  some- 
one else's  responsibility — private  Industry, 
public  Institutions,  mostly  the  federal  gov- 
ernment Most  of  the  answers  are  to  come 
from  outside  the  ghetto,  from  builders,  bank- 
ers, planners,  lawmakers.  The  commission 
avoided  price  tags,  but  most  estlmatss  are 
that  the  federal  proposals  alone  would  cost 
$150  billion  over  the  next  five  years.  Where 
Is  the  money  coming  from?  Who  could  spend 
It  wisely?  Would  the  reconunended  programs 
change  white  attitudes — or  black? 

Ood  knows  white  society  has  Its  faults,  and 
blind  racial  prejudice  U  among  them.  But  It 
Is  am  enormous  disservice  for  this  prestigious 
commlssloft  to  proclaim  that  the  ghetto's 
miseries  are  all  the  white  mans  doing.  When 
one  Inquires  why  the  city  U  burning,  it  ought 
not  to  be  sunlss  to  direct  a  few  questions  at 
the  man  with  the  torch  in  his  hand. 


PROPOSAL  TO  EUROPEANIZE  NATO 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  In  May 
of  1968.  at  the  request  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
I  visited  Western  Europe  and  talked  with 
government  leaders  and  knowledgeable 
observers  In  France,  Germany,  Belgium, 
and  the  United  Kingdom.  In  the  report 
I  issued  at  the  conclusion  of  my  trip,  en- 
titled "Europe  Today."  I  made  a  number 
of  recommendations  Including  suggest- 
ing that  a  number  of  specific  steps  be 
taken  to  Europeanlze  NATO. 

One  of  the  steps  that  I  suggested  was 
moving  the  military  committee  out  of 
the  Pentagon  and  relocating  it  in  E^irope 
in  close  proximity  to  SHAPK  and  the 
North  Atlantic  Council.  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  this  action  has  been  taken  and 
that  the  military  committee  is  now  lo- 
cated in  Brussels.  Another  step  that  I 
suggested  was  appointing  a  European 
general  to  serve  as  NATO's  Supreme  Al- 
lied Commander,  provided  that  a  com- 
mand arrangement  was  maintained 
which  would  leave  control  of  nuclear 
weapons  in  the  hands  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  That  step,  unhappily 
in  ms  view,  has  not  yet  been  taken. 

Mr.  C.  L.  Sulzberger,  the  distinguished 
New  York  Times  columnist,  has  written 
a  most  interesting  column  on  the  subject 
of  appointing  a  European  to  be  the  Su- 
preme Allied  Commander.  Mr.  Sulzberger 
has  echoed  my  recommendation  that 
NATO's  next  Supreme  Commander  be 
a  European  and  has  suggested,  specifi- 
cally, that  he  be  British.  In  his  column, 
he  also  reported  the  views  of  General 
Norstad,  a  former  NATO  Supreme  Com- 
mander, on  the  subject  of  appoir^ting  a 
'  European  to  this  position.  It  is  General 
Norstad's  view,  as  reported  by  Mr.  Sulz- 
berger, that  perhaps  an  American  Secre- 
tary General  of  NATO  might  bp  traded 
for    the    Supreme    Commander's    spot 


which  would  result  In  NATO  assuming 
a  less  American  look. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle, entitled  "Foreign  Affairs:  An  Al- 
liance Package, "  written  by  C.  L.  Sulz- 
berger, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  beinR  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  18.   1968) 

FoanoN  Ait  Ana:  Aluancx  Packaob 

(By  C.  L.  Sulzberger) 

London.— It  is  highly  desirable  that 
NATO's  next  Supreme  Commander  should 
be  British,  provided  that  adequate  assur- 
ances are  given  by  the  United  States  of  Its 
Intention  to  continue  a  military  presence  In 
Europe  betokening  an  ultimate  nuclear  guar- 
antee. 

The  Idea  of  giving  the  alliance  Its  first 
non-American  commander  should  be  ex- 
amined now.  Otherwise,  the  moment  for 
Changs  will  And  everyone  unprepared.  Oen- 
eral  Lemnltzer.  NATO's  top  ofBcer.  will  be 
seventy  next  year  He  has  held  tbe  poet  since 
1063  and  obviously  must  soon  be  replaced. 

THK  sNi>  or  caA 
The  era  of  glamorous  World  War  n  heroes 
will  then  end.  He  Is  the  last  of  a  famous  gen- 
eration that  started  at  SHAPE  headquarters 
with  Elsenhower.  Now  a  new  phase  Inevitably 
begins.  Britain's  shrinking  forces  are  well 
supplied  with  tactful,  diplomatic  senior  of- 
ficers who  have  served  around  the  world. 

I  broached  this  subject  tentatively  In  a 
column  Jan.  34  which  provoked  an  interested 
response  from  Oen.  Laurls  Norstad  who, 
while  be  commanded  NATO,  was  described 
by  Alastalr  Buchan.  the  outstanding  British 
military  analyst,  as  "undoubtedly  the  most 
trusted  figure  In  Western  Europe." 

On  Feb.  6  Norstad  wrote  Walden  Moore, 
director  of  the  Declaration  of  Atlantic  Unity: 
"On  the  specific  Idea  of  a  European  Supreme 
Commander,  I  commented  that  I  thought 
this  Idea  was  now,  as  always,  a  possibility 
provided  (a)  that  NATO  would  solve  tbe  dif- 
ficult problem  of  control  of  the  nuclear 
weapons  avaUable  to  it  and  (b)  the  Euro- 
peaiis  could  agree  among  themselves  on  the 
nation  to  provide  the  Supreme  Commander 
and  on  the  Individual  himself.  .  .  . 

"By  process  of  elimination,  tbe  European 
Supreme  Commander  would  almost  have  to 
be  British  and  |I|  expressed  the  hope  that 
the  U.K.  had  some  top  military  figures  from 
the  present  group  who  would  have  the  stat- 
ure needed  for  the  Job  or  could  acquire  It 
quickly." 

Norstad  concluded  that  these  conditions 
haven't  yet  been  met  and  It  Is  therefore 
likely  "an  American  will  remain  In  the  Su- 
preme Commander's  position  by  election  of 
our  E^uropean  allies  unless  we  can  establish 
an  American  individual  in  the  political  area 
as  a  guarantor  of  full  US.  participation  and* 
commitment  to  NATO.  Perhaps  an  American 
Secretary  General  might  be  traded  for  the 
Supreme  Commander  spot." 

The  latter  suggestion  Is  wise.  The  two 
crucial  problems  that  must  be  solved  are  re- 
assurance on  continued  U.S.  support  and  nu- 
clear protection.  If  both  questions  are  ade- 
quately answered,  there  la  much  to  be  said 
for  a  switch  In  the  natlonaUtles  of  alliance 
leadership. 

Secretary  General  Manllo  Broelo,  NATO's 
civ  Ulan  boss,  will  be  ready  to  step  down  at 
approximately  the  same  time  as  Lenmltzer. 
Broslo.  a  distinguished  Italian  diplomat,  be- 
came Secretary  General  in  1904  and  la  now 
over  seventy. 

It  la  thus  convenient  to  contemplate  the 
kind  of  switch  Norstad  suggesu  but  the 
groundwork  must  be  carefully  prepared.  Next 
spring  It  becomes  legally  possible  for  mem- 
bers to  announc*  their  Intention  of  denounc- 


ing the  alliance  and  It  Is  not  known  whether 
France  wUl  avail  Itself  of  the  right. 

PAST    PEACnCX 

In  the  past  It  has  been  custom  to  almost 
automatically  request  the  US.  President  to 
nominate  a  new  military  commander  and 
each  selection  has  been  accepted  without 
demur.  It  would  be  necessary  for  the  part- 
ners to  agree  In  advance  of  Lemnltzer's  re- 
tirement that  a  European  military  chief  Is 
desirable — and  It  is  obvious  only  an  English 
OfBcer  would  be  acceptable  at  this  Juncture. 

At  the  same  time  the  U.S.A.  should  repeat 
Its  promise  to  keep  forces  In  Europe  and  to 
accord  the  whole  alliance  area  Its  total  pro- 
tection. Such  a  statement  might  be  made  at 
the  time  an  American  was  offered  as  the  next 
commander's  deputy.  This  would  assure  re- 
tention of  the  nuclear  umbrella  without 
violating  any  Congressional  restrictions. 

To  add  weight  to  Its  NATO  policy,  Wash- 
ington might  let  It  be  known  that  for  the 
first  time  It  would  be  willing  to  offer  a  dis- 
tinguished American  candidate  for  Secretary 
General  when  Broslo  goes.  Surely  such  a 
package  deal.  If  smoothly  prepared,  could  ac- 
complish several  useful  goals  at  a  critical 
moment  for  the  alliance. 

NKw  aKSPONsnaTriES 

BrltUn,  which  U  accelerating  military 
withdrawal  from  Asia,  could  stress  its  deter- 
mination to  pursue  an  Increasingly  "Euro- 
pean" policy,  thus  pleasing  the  Common 
Market  by  accepting  precise  new  mlllUry  re- 
sponsibilities. The  United  States  could  em- 
phasize ito  desire  to  develop  NATO's  diplo- 
matic potential  by  proposing  an  American 
Secretary  General. 

The  alliance  would  thereby  assume  a  less 
"American"  look  while  Britain  would  have 
a  chance  to  demonstrate  the  vigor  of  its  pro- 
claimed "European"  intentions. 


FLORIDA  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER 
SELLS  THE  HIGHLANDER 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
more  than  20  years  the  Highlander,  a 
newspaper  published  at  Lake  Wales,  Fla., 
has  been  published  by  a  good  friend  and 
University  of  Montana  classmate.  Bob 
Lodmell. 

The  Highlander  has  been  a  very  suc- 
cessful newspaper  and  has  contributed  a 
great  deal  to  this  part  of  Florida.  Because 
of  a  recent  heart  attack,  Bob  Lodmell  has 
had  to  reduce  his  workload,  and  he  and 
his  wife  have  decided  to  limit  their  ac- 
tivities to  less  demanding  tasks  in  the 
news  business. 

I  was  very  sorry  to  leam  of  the  sale  of 
the  newspaper,  but  I  am  delighted  that 
he  will  continue  his  association  under 
the  new  editorship  of  John  E.  Marsh,  Jr. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  two 
articles  published  in  the  Highlander  of 
February  1, 1968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Solo  to  John  Marsh 

The  Lake  Wales  Dally  and  Sunday  High- 
lander, after  more  than  20  years  of  owner- 
ship by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  O.  Lodmell.  was 
sold  Thursday  to  The  Lake  Wales  Publish- 
ing Co.,  an  Independent  corporation. 

John  E.  Marsh,  Jr  ,  a  Florida  resident  since 
1947,  Is  editor,  publisher  and  general  man- 
ager of  the  newspaper  effective  today. 

"I  first  met  Marsh  last  February  and  I'm 
convinced  he  will  be  an  asset  to  the  news- 
paper and  Lake  Wales."  Lodmell  said.  "I 
have  every  confidence  In  his  ability  and  wish 
him  every  success." 


I 

March  7,  1968 

Marsh  said  he  was  glad  to  have  Lodmeirs 
,u^rt  and.  "Lake  Wales  Is  an  Ideal  commu- 
nuv  to  me  knd  I  look  forward  to  helping  In 
every  w5  I  canto  help  the  area  grow  and 
"''^ris°^e  major  stockholder  m  the  new 
company.  The  only  other  stockholders  are 
?^iSell  and  his  wife,  Mrs.  Julia  Ann  Lodmell. 
"^^h  said  he  expects  to  make  many  im- 
orovmients  In  the  daUy  newspaper,  especially 
fn  news  coverage  and  advertising  services, 
improvement    ?n    the    physical    plant    are 

"^Bu"'fh«e°change.  cannot  take  place  Im- 
mediately "  Marsh  said.  "I  hope  to  spend  most 
^f  my  time  during  the  next  few  weeks  meet- 
ing the  ?lople  Of  Lake  wales.  By  the  end  ol 
PelA,aryVere  Should  1^  ^ewsiX°  "'SI^^ 
m   the  content  of   the   newspaper,     «« 

**^^No  personnel  changes  are  planned."  Marsh 

^m.  and  Mrs.  Lodmell  will  -^onttnue  to  be 
emt^oyed  by  the  new  owner  and  he  will  also 
Tlte  I  column  with  Independent  views 
sSe  price  for  the  newspaper  was  not  an- 

"T^ln  Texas.  Marsh  was  educated  at  a 

conn'^tlcurprep  -*^o«>  -<»  ^1°^,^^^^,^ 
University.  He  moved  to  Clearwater.  Fla.,  in 

^'Ss^ewB^SperexSrlence  has  been  varied. 
buTm«t  oT^i^^  training  has  been  in  the  news 
and  editorial  departments. 

He  has  worked  for  dally  newspaper  In 
Bavtown  Texas;  Alexandria,  La.;  Greens- 
boro   N^..  and  most  recently.  Orlando,  Fla.. 

""^^  f'^a^li^'^m  To  "him  m  Lake  Wales  In 
June  w^nlchool  ends  for  summer  v^at^n. 

They  are  members  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 
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(By  Bob  Lodmell) 

Just  as  Ed  Chandley  was  selective  m  chooe- 

J  me  as  his  .successor  as  editor  and  pub- 

l^eT  of  The  Highlander  over  20  years  a«o 

so   have   I   been   selective   in   choosing   my 

^"rt'"^^-re%d^MVcH,,.iander  ^ 
me  he  had  a  higher  offer  from  a  newspaper 
STaln    bSt   he   wanted   The   Highlander   to 
remain  a  home-town  newspaper,  operated  by 
pJJ^ple  who  would  be  part  of  the  community. 
And  so  It  was  with  me. 
Jn  selling  The  Highlander  to  /ohn    ^^^ 
hHnirinK  to  Lake  Wales  a  young  man  (29) 
I'Xl^^  the  M^lll  Scb°ol  Of  "J°Ynt 
Ism  at  Northwestern  University  and  has  sev- 
erTl  years  of  practical  newspaper  experience. 
He  comes  from  a  newspaper  famlly_ 

At  the  end  of  the  school  term.  John  s  wife 
and  three  children  will  move  here  from 
orfando  The  March  family  will  become  a 
?a Ttof  t^co^unlty.  takl'.g  an  Intere^ 
in   our   schools,  churches,   clubs   and   local 

'"^During  the  past  few  years,  much  of  my 
time  imf  4en  ^en  up  with  saying  "no^"  to 
w^ld^e  buyers,  some  of  them  newspape 
chains.   The   Highlander    ^ecanae    a    highly 
sought-after  newspaper  property  for  several 

'"if'^as  the  first  dally  newspaper  in 
Florida^  and  one  of  the  first  in  the  natlon- 
fo  S^  in  costly  and  revolutionary  offset 
printing  presses  which  made  It  possible  to 
use  other  automated  equipment 

With  this  equipment.  The  HlKblander  was 
able  to  expand  its  news  «=0'erage  particular^? 
local  photographs  with  a  ^^f'''^°\f^^^^^ 
Qualltv   And   It  also  was  able  to  expand  its 
SLtf!  printing  of  circulars  and  caWogs 
with  customers  as  far  away  as  Colorado  and 
New  Jersey  with  press  runs  In  the J^""^^ 
Then.  too.  The  Highlander  is  located  in  an 
ideal    communlty-ln    Florida,    "here^  one 
newspaper  broker  remarked,  a  newspaper  is 
worth  ten  times  as  much  as  a  newspaper  in 
south   Dakota   doing   the   same   volume   of 

'^  My 'wife.  JuUa  Ann,  and  I  have  enjoyed 


publishing  The  Highlander  and  we  intend 
to  continue  working  for  the  newspaper  but 
not  at  the  hectic  pace  that  we  have  for  20 
years.  During  that  period,  we  have  bad  only 
two  vacations  of  two  weeks  or  longer.  We  in 
tend  to  make  up  for  It  now. 

smce"  had  a  heart  attack  five  years  ago 
I  have  had  to  slow  down  my  pace,  but  this 
has  put  an  additional  burden  on  Julia  Ann. 
one  of  the  reasons  for  the  sale. 

As  I  learned  at  that  time,  no  man  is  in- 
dispensable, up  until  then,  I  felt  The  High 
lander  would  fall  to  publish  unless  I  super- 

^'^^'teTtKS  attack,  I  did  not  enter  my 
office  for  three  months-and  to  my  chagrin 
°hey    were    three    of    the    best    months   on 

%°u?lt  was  only  because  J""*  Ann  and 
my  long-time  secretary,  Margaret  Haas,  took 
"«  my  admlnutratlve  ^utles  and  other 
loval  employees  Increased  their  efforts^ 
Amone  them  still  with  The  Highlander,  are 
MMgafet  pTt  Barfleld.  Jerry  Bowers.  Lyvern 
Futoer   kCel  Robinson.  Karen  Samann  and 

^^Jln'crthfnXse  loyal  staff  members  have 
lolned  The  Highlander:  George  Jounge, 
James  Fulmer,  Lanona  Jones.  Jessie  Bracken, 
johnny  M  Condrey.  R-chel  f  "^f,^'  i'^'J 
McKnlBht  Kay  Seymour.  Phil  Holt,  H.  ^■ 
Ma«hfll  M^.  SuBle  Johnson.  Mrs.  Fran  Culp 
^njMrs  Wanda  Feathers.  The  latter  five  are 
m  the  circulation  department  and  are  backed 
up  by  about  25  young  business  men  who 
buy  their  papers  wholesale  and  sell  them  re- 

*^They,  I  am  sure,  will  show  the  same  loyal- 

'''j'^hn^and  I  have  been  discussing  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  sale  for  almost  a  year,  but  It 
was  not  consummated  until  today. 

I  can  sense  In  him  the  same  degree  of  ex- 
citement and  enthusiasm  that  I  experienced 
20  vears  ago  .  .  .  and  I  am  confident  he  will 
?mprovl  tnd  expand  the  newspaper  we  will 
always  love. 

We  thank  you. 

Julia  Ann  and  Bob  Lodmell 


THE  CITIES.  UNEMPLOYMENT.  AND 
THE  EFFORT  OF  ONE  COMPANY 
Mr  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  hu- 
man misery,  unemployment  and  conse- 
quent civil  disruption,  constitute  the  un- 
fortunate and  dangerous  clunate  in  many 
coVe  cities  of  the  United  States  today. 
The  problems  are  primarily  those  of  men. 
not  of  mortar:  and  they  are  many  and 

''°?hJ^^emedies_according  to  the  Presl- 
dent's  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders- 
lie  m  "the  commitment  to  national  ac- 
tion—compassionate, massive  and  sus- 
taSed  '■  backed  by  the  tremendous  re- 
Sur^k  of  this  Nation.  And  on  the  part 
SIve?y  American  it  will  require  "new 
attitudes,  new  understanding  and  above 

^''iSrre"  ent  report  from  the  President's 
commission  on  Civil  Disorders  states. 

Pervasive  unemployment  and  underem- 
pl^eni^e  the  mV  persistent  and  Berlous 
Grievances  In  the  Negro  ghetto.  They  are 
fSSy  linked  to  the  problem  of  civil 
disorder. 

"I  want  to  work  but  I  just  can't  find  a 
job,"  is  more  than  an  expression  of  per- 
sonal economic  tragedy-it  is  a  denigra- 
tion of  human  dignity  which  this  coun- 

'^A^ Tconmue  to  search  for  ways  and 
melfnT  to  .^rrect  this  Problem,  we  ha^e 
been  brought  to  the  reaUzation  that  only 
SSJSiih  pSctlcal  and  constructive  effort 


on  the  part  of  all  sectors  in  our  society  to 
provide  work  and  training  for  men  and 
Somen  can  we  hope  to  mamtain  that  re- 
spect  for  our  system  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  our  society. 

Although  Government  at  all  leveis 
must  lead  and  contribute,  Goveminent 
^anno  nor  should  it  try  to,  do  the  whole 
inh  Responsible  businesses  and  mdus- 
dal  fead^rs  must  create  and  foster  par- 
ticipation from  the  private  s^tor  For- 
tunately there  is  growing  evidence  that 
eXgS^ned  businessmen  are  b^^^^^^^ 

increasingly  aware  of  the  degr^  these 
domestic  problems  can,  and  do  aff^t  not 
nnlv  their  businesses,  but  the  lives,  se 
?X  and  happiness  of  each  and  every 
one  of  us.  I  would  hope  that  all  Ameri 
cans  would  soon  "cognize  that  In  the 
efforts  undertaken  to  rebuild  the  cities, 
dissolve  the  ghettos,  and  employ  the  job- 
Srue^lid  and  needed  foundations  for 

'""Ur'Se  reasons,  I  am  glad  that  today 
we  are  witnessing  the  hegmnmgs  of  a 
broadly  based  "private  sector"  effort  to 
join  hands  with  CK)vernment  and  labor 
in  the  vital  task  of  improving  America 

There  are  some  In  this  country  who 
beUeve  any  such  effort  will  prove  futile: 
?:i  whlleThere  have  been  mariy  instances 
nf  coooeratlve  endeavor  on  the  part  ol 
GoJSent  and  business.  Particularly 
m  times  of  national  emergency,  it  is  felt 
S  these  doubters  that  the  basic  aims 
and  Ob  ectlves  of  the  two  sectors  are  so 
widely  disparate  no  1°"^-^^™  "^  J«*^g 
meaningful    partnership    Is    hkeiy    w 
ev^ve    The  aim  of  government,  these 
SopTe  argue,  is  the  larger  PubUc  welfar^ 
while  that  of  business  is  simply  private 
rggrandizement.  Government  see^«  **!« 
long-term  good  of  the  many,  while  biisi- 
ness  S  only  to  advance  the  material 
wealth  of  the  few.  •  ,  „  «„ 

Fortunately,  this  extreme  opinion  is 
not  toowldely  held.  But  It  is  prevalent 
pnouuh  to  be  cause  of  concern. 

A^arScle  In  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
last  year  stated  that  "word  on  the  college 
campus  is  that  business  is  for  the  birds^ 
^  ¥his  article  went  on  to  say  that  less 
and  less  young  people  are  planning  ca- 
?SsS  business  when  they  complete 
S  educations.  At  Harvard,  for  exain- 
Dle   only  14  percent  of  a  recent  years 
gradSat^s  entered  business,  as  compared 
with  40  percent  a  few  years  earlier.  And 
The   reason  most  often   cited   lor   th  s 
thtoking  on  the  part  of  the  new  gradu- 
atS  in  question  was  that  business  had 
Slled  to  evolve  concepts  of  social  and 
Soral  responsibUity  so  as  to  keep  pace 
Xh   the   changing   conditions   of   oui 

"^  There  is  some  justification  for  this 
criticism.  I,  for  one,  am  convinced  how- 
ever that  it  results  from  a  lpx:k  of  true 
understanding  of  industry's  role  ma  free 
society.  Nor  does  It  take  into  considera- 
S    the    high    contribution    American 
bSnei  is  making  to  the  Nation's  prog- 
ress both  economically  and  socially. 
'  We^ow  of  the  spark  free  enterprise 
haT  provided  to  our  economic  develop- 
ment  By  mobilizing  our  energy,  jnitia- 
Mve  and  ability,  it  has  helped  to  advance 
the  welfare  of'Wuons  further  than  any 
previous  system  ever  advanced  the  wel- 
fare of  even  a  chosen  few. 
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Today,  the  commitment  of  much  of  In- 
dustry to  the  public  welfare  extends  far 
beyond  its  traditional  role  of  maker,  pro- 
vider and  doer.  Tomorrow  that  commit- 
ment needs  to  be  even  greater. 

In  recent  months,  the  chief  executive 
officers  of  some  of  our  outstanding  firms 
have  stressed  that  businessmen  must  as- 
sume a  broader  leadership  role  in  the 
Nations  flght  against  its  social  and  eco- 
nomic Ills. 

It  might  be  alleged,  of  course,  that 
these  expressions  of  commitment  on  the 
part  of  businessmen  are  mere  window 
dressing,  manifestations  of  Just  another 
public  relations  effort.  And  it  Is  true  that 
almost  anything  a  business  does  has  an 
impact  on  its  public  relations.  If  a  com- 
pany Improves  woriclng  conditions,  or 
contributes  to  higher  education,  or  sup- 
ports a  local  Scout  troop,  it  can  expect 
to  receive  some  public  relations  value  In 
return— and  what  Is  wrong  with  that? 

We  would  hope,  however,  that  Indus- 
try is  motivated  both  by  an  Interest  in 
public  relations,  and  by  a  commitment  to 
social  progress,  because  business  has  an 
equal  staler  in  the  Nation's  continued 
well-belnif.' 

INDCSTKIAL  IMTnATrVK 

In  this  latter  regard,  I  was  impressed 
by  the  recent  statement  of  my  friend, 
Paul  A.  Gorman,  president  of  Western 
Electric  Co.  He  said: 

Buslnesamen  luiow  that  the  goals  of  the 
Republic  will  not  be  •chleved  without  their 
assistance.  They  know,  too.  that  the  future 
of  the  free  enterprise  system  depends  on  the 
responsiveness  of  that  system  to  the  needs 
of  the  society  that  nurtures  It.  They  know 
that,  increasingly,  business  must  look  upon 
its  community  reeponslblUtles  as  something 
Inseparable  from  Its  economic  function.  They 
are  aware.  In  short,  that  business  does  not 
serve  Its  customers.  Its  employees.  Its  stock- 
holders and  the  nation  at  large  simply  by 
performing  well  today:  it  must  seek  to  ava- 
ture  and  enhance  a  conununlty  environment 
m  which  it  can  perform  well  tomorrow  and  In 
the  years  ahead. 

I  accept  that  enlightened  Industry 
means  what  It  says  In  this  area  of  social 
Involvement.  But  what  evidence  Is  there 
that  business  is  assuming  a  helpful  role? 

Recently  I  had  occasion  to  discuss  this 
and  related  questions  with  Mr.  Gorman. 
He  presented  that  his  firm  has  passed 
through  at  least  three  stages  In  the  ef- 
fort to  develop  a  creative  and  meaning- 
ful  approach   to   the   problems  of   the 

Citl6S. 

In  the  initial  stage.  Western  Electric 
management  sought  to  learn  as  much  as 
pkosslble  about  the  larger  dimensions  of 
the  urban  crisis.  It  sought  also  to  Ew;hleve 
a  true  sense  of  common  purpose  among 
employees  at  every  level,  the  premise 
being  that  when  you  talk  about  effective 
action  on  the  part  of  a  business,  auto- 
matically you  are  talking  about  the  com- 
bined action  of  many  individual  men 
and  women.  Hence,  for  a  company  to 
reach  the  goals  desired,  it  must  first  en- 
list employees  who  have  obtained  a  thor- 
ough grasp  of  both  what  Is  needed,  and 
what  can  be  realistically  accomplished. 

Business  leaders  should — and  in 'ever 
Increasing  numbers  do — have  a  wide  un- 
derstanding of  what  the  problems  are 
and  what  the  Ills  of  the  core  city  por- 
tend. They  should  be  sensitive  to  the 
problems  of  the  poor.  They  will  need  to 


understand  the  problems  of  the  Nation's 
minority  groups,  and  be  aware  of  the 
dangers  that  neglect  of  our  natural  re- 
sources will  aggravate. 

In  short,  they  should  learn  before 
doing. 

At  Western  Electric,  I  was  told  that 
this  learning  process  has  taken  a  variety 
of  forms.  For  example : 

A  number  of  committees,  task  forces 
and  study  groups  were  organized  to 
gather  and  analyze  data  on  the  whole 
gamut  of  perceived  problems. 

A  series  of  2 -day  seminars  were  con- 
ducted, at  which  the  Arm's  top  man- 
agement engaged  in  person  to  person 
discussion  of  urban  problems  with  such 
key  Negro  leaders  as  James  Parmer, 
Whitney  Young.  Roy  Wilkins.  Dr.  Ken- 
neth Clark,  and  James  Forman. 

In  order  to  win  support  and  encour- 
age voluntary  participation  in  the 
planned  programs  to  aid  the  disadvan- 
taged, the  company  thereupon  launched 
a  nationwide  communications  program. 
Company  policies  In  such  areas  as  equal 
employment  opportunity,  public  affairs, 
and  community  relations  were  presented 
to  all  employees. 

Information  on  urban  problems,  em- 
ployment, air  and  water  pollution,  noise, 
and  education  were  also  made  an  inte- 
gral and  significant  part  of  the  firm's 
management  training  programs,  and 
data  on  these  and  other  matters  were — 
and  are — disseminated  regularly  through 
employee  publications 

Finally,  a  dialog  on  business  involve- 
ment In  urban  problems  was  encour- 
aged. This  dialog  continues  between 
Western  Electric  executives,  and  leaders 
of  government,  education,  and  organi- 
zations representing  minority  groups. 

With  information  obtained  by  these 
and  other  methods,  the  firm  moved  into 
the  second  stage  of  its  interest  and  ef- 
fort. That  stage  consisted  of  a  thorough 
analysis  of  what  should  be  done  in  the 
social  arena,  with  plans  and  programs 
to  prepare  itself  accordingly.  The  com- 
panj-  felt  it  could  make  a  significant  con- 
tribution in  the  areas  of  education  and 
employment.  In  recent  years  and  months, 
in  the  action  stage  of  Its  approach  to  the 
urban  crisis,  Western  Electric  has  In- 
stituted many  programs  aimed  at  these 
problems. 

TKAUflNO  MfD  EBCCATIOMaI.  EFPORTS 

In  the  field  of  education.  Western 
Electric  has  Instituted  many  programs 
to  advance  the  skills  of  the  imderedu- 
cated.  underemployed  and  unemployed. 
A  few  examples : 

Virtually  all  of  the  company's  major 
plant  locations  conduct  programs  aimed 
at  reaching  high  school  students  con- 
sidered to  be  potential  dropouts.  These 
programs  Involve  bringing  the  students 
into  the  firm's  offices  and  factories  to  get 
a  close-up  view  of  the  "world  of  work" 
and  to  note  the  close  relationship  be- 
tween education  and  employment.  In 
many  Instances,  management  people  are 
assigned  to  work  with,  and  counsel, 
marginal  students  throughout  the  school 
year. 

Mr.  Gorman  told  me  that  one  of  the 
earliest  of  these  programs  was  Instituted 
at  the  company's  Merrimack  Valley 
Works,  near  North  Andover,  Mass.  Here 


the  aim  is  to  reach  students  experiencing 
scholastic  difficulties,  or  who  are  poorly 
career-oriented,  or  who  lack  Incentive  in 
the  view  of  their  respective  school  guid- 
ance counselors.  At  the  plant.  In  a  pro- 
gram lasting  several  weeks,  they  talk  in- 
formally with  Western  Electric  em- 
ployees about  their  experiences,  view 
films  on  the  importance  of  education,  and 
take  a  number  of  tests  developed  by  the 
company  and  its  consultants  so  as  to  de- 
termine how  best  they  can  qualify  them- 
selves for  employment. 

General  managers  at  plants  In  Indiana, 
Oklahoma.  Illinois.  Nebraska,  and  North 
Carolina  have  Instituted  so-called  In- 
plant  high  schools.  Their  purpose  is  to 
enable  employees  to  raise  their  educa- 
tional level,  usually  to  the  12th  grade. 
Since  1963,  when  the  program  was  In- 
augurated, over  1.000  Western  Electric 
employees  have  acquired  high  school  di- 
plomas through  in-plant  schools.  Sev- 
eral have  gone  on  to  college  by  means  of 
assistance  from  the  firm's  tuition  refund 
plan. 

In  New  York  City.  Western  Electric  has 
formed  a  volunteer  organization  of  em- 
ployees who  devote  a  substantial  part  of 
their  own  time  to  aid  the  disadvantaged. 
Also  launched  in  New  York  is  a  pro- 
gram called  Preparing  Youth  for  Em- 
ployment, which  seeks  to  encourage  stu- 
dents to  complete  high  school,  and  there- 
by become  more  aware  of.  and  better 
prepared  for  job  opportunities.  In  addi- 
tion to  discussions  between  students  and 
Western  Electric  employees,  parents  of 
the  students  are  invited  to  participate  in 
some  of  the  sessions  when  discussion 
centers  around  the  broad-scale  negative 
implications  of  underachievement  and 
undereducatlon. 

In  addition,  the  company's  New  York 
headquarters  has  begun  development  of 
a  special  training  program  for  personnel 
of  the  city's  human  resources  adminis- 
tration; has  helped  the  city  school  board 
create  a  'workshop"  on  job  opportunities 
for  disadvantaged  youth:  and  has  as- 
signed one  of  its  people  as  Metropolitan 
Coordinator  of  the  Vice  President's  Task 
Force  on  Youth  Motivation.  Since  Au- 
gust of  1967  the  latter  group  has  made 
presentations  before  some  9.650  ghetto 
youth.  It  expects  to  reach  more  than 
40,000  youngsters  by  the  first  of  June. 

In  New  Jersey,  the  Western  Electric 
manager  recognized  some  years  ago  that 
in  many  cases  the  public  schools  were 
'training  students  for  an  industrial  world 
that  no  longer  exists.  Working  with  local 
school  administrators  from  1962  on,  they 
have  played  a  key  role  in  helping  to 
broaden  the  dialog  between  educators 
and  the  business  community.  As  a  result, 
in  1963  Bayonne  High  School  set  up  a 
new  'basic  technology"  course  for  non- 
college-bound  freshmen,  featuring  3 
years  of  industrially  oriented  science 
and  mathematics;  In  1964.  Kearny  High 
School  Instituted  an  electronics  labora- 
tory for  non-college-bound  youth,  to- 
gether with  new  courses  in  physics  and 
chemistry:  and  in  1965  Cateret  High 
School  Introduced  a  new  Western  Elec- 
tric-designed math  course — called 
Techmatlcs— as  well  as  courses  In  ap- 
plied chemistry,  applied  science,  prac- 
tical electronics,  and  electricity. 


EMPLOTinENT     OPPORTUNITY     AND     SKItL 
IMPROVEMENT 

in  the  matter,  of  providing  equal  em- 
nloyment  opportunity.  In  1961  the  com- 
Sa%r  assigned  responsibility  for  Its  po  - 
fey  of  nondiscrimination  to  Its  Wee  pred- 
dent.  personnel  and  labor  relations   He 
has  been  assisted  by  a  competent,  high- 
ieVel  stefl  including  the  company  per- 
soimel  director  and  several  other  execu- 
t?vT  supporting  their  activities  Is  an 
interdlvlslonal  coordinating  committee 
wltS^  responsibiUty  for  providing  across- 
ule-boai^  consistency  and  continuity  In 
policies  incident  to  equal  employment. 
In    addition,    the   company   has   ap- 
pointed a  manager  with  ^""-^^6  „^«- 
sponslbUlty  for  administration  of  non- 
discriminatory practices.  He  and  his  staff 
a  e  charged  with  conducting  thorough- 
going studies  to  obtain  total  adherence 
?oL  Arm's  equal  employment  policy^ 
As  a  result,  the  company  has  been  able 
to    increase    its    minority    employment 
hreefold  since  1961.  Today  over  16  000 
members  of  minority  groups  are  em- 
SoyS   with  several  hundred  in  technl- 
?a?  professional,  and  supervisory  ranks. 
'  to?J^asingly,  Mr.  Gorman  explained. 
Western  Electric  and  its  associated  com- 
S?s  have  been  launching  programs 
afmed  directly  at  the  hard-core  unem- 
ployed. Some  of  these  companies  have 
Stuted  programs  completely  on  their 
own   while  others  are  working  through 
SIdustry  groups  or  service  organl^tlons. 
OnHf  the  earUest  of  these  undei^- 
ines  was  a  project  dubbed  the  skUl  level 
mpr^vement  project,  first  conceived  by 
Western   Electric    officials   in   Phoerdx. 
Xriz.  It  has  since  spread  to  three  addl- 
Sonal  company  locations.  In  New  York 
Utah  and  Oregon.  Company  classrooms 
and  ^ulpment  are  used;  and  company 
SpI?  together  with  representat  yes  of 
K  Urban  League  chapters,  contrlbu  e 
Ume  to  help  instruct  classes  in  short- 
hand,    typing,     business     math,     ana 

^GraSuates  of  the  course  have  been 
notably  successful  In  obtalnmg  jobs  on 
he?r  own  after  their  skills  haje  iS 
sharpened.  Urban  League  officials  in 
Phoenix  have  termed  the  Progjam^one 
of  the  most  successful  in  the  leagues 
histors'  and  one  which  Pro^^f^  to  be  a 
prototype  In  this  community  and  across 
the  Nation."  .  ^.     „„„ 

In  my  own  State  of  Missouri,  the  com- 
pany is  assisting  the  hard-core  unem- 
So/ed    with    both   jobs   and    training^ 
James  A.  Hosford.  general  manager  of 
the  Western  Electric  plant  in  Lee  s  Sum- 
mit near  Kansas  City,  heads  a  special 
committee  charged  with  increasing    ob 
opportunities  for  minority  groj^PS-  J"' 
eluding  Negroes.  Indians,  and  Me^ican- 
Americans.    In    January    Hosford    and 
other  business  leaders  worked  on  finding 
employment  for  the  city's  5.000  hard- 
core jobless,  suggesting  the  relaxation  of 
some    educational    requirements    along 
with  the  setting  up  of  broad-scale  train- 
ing projects,  with  industry  ^^^^^^.^ 
Assistance  of  a  different  kind— equip- 
ment, supplies,  temporary  office  space, 
and    financial    support— has    oeen    ex- 
tended to  the  disadvantaged  by  company 
branches    In    Philadelphia.    Baltimore 
Oklahoma  City,  and  San  Francisca  All 
four  locations  are  backing  local  offices  oi 


the  Opportunities  Industrialization  Cen 
ter  OIC  a  self-help  organization,  pro- 
vides skills  training  for  both  the  un- 
employed and  the  underemployed.  Its 
success  in  placing  the  disadvantaged  Into 
jobs  has  stirred  Interest  all  across  the 
Nation.  Special  efforts  are  being  made  by 
the  company  to  recruit  and  hire  the 
graduates  of  OIC  training  programs. 

A  program  that  has  attracted  consid- 
erable attention  at  the  Federal  level  is 
the  skills  escalation  and  employment  de- 
velopment project-SEED  for  f  or^-a 
joint  industry-Government  effort  set  up 
by  Western  Electric  and  a  number  of 
other  firms  m  Newark.  N.J. 

SEED  grew  directly  out  of  the  Western 
Electric  skills  escalation  ProJect.-begun 
in  September  1965— which  offered  ma- 
chine shop  training,  free  of  charge,  to 
unemployed  or  underemployed  men  in 
the  Newark  area.  Consisting  of  class- 
room work  followed  by  actual  shop  expe- 
rience at  the  companys  factory  at  neaiby 
Kearny.  N.J.,  the  sucess  of  the  project 
motivated  business  and  community  lead- 
s' to  launch  the  expanded  SEED  under- 
taking, which  today  is  providing  jobs  or 
training  for  some  2.500  hard-core  un- 
employed each  year. 

In  Chicago,  since  1963.  Western  Elec- 
tric has  been  hiring  so-called  unemploy- 
ables.  and  teaching  them  such  skills  as 
typing,    comptometry,    and    relay    aa- 

^"More  recently,  the  head  of  the  com- 
pany's plant  in  suburban  Cicero.  lU.. 
launched  a  program  aimed  at  broaden- 
ing the  economic  base  of  ^"in,  .neighbor- 
hoods by  helping  to  establish  small 
businesses  on  Chicago's  South  Side. 

To  get  the  program  started.  Western 
Electric  executives  first  selected  a  young 
Negro  with  basic  woodworking  skills, 
then  assigned  a  team  of  accountants  en- 
gineers, and  production  specialists  to 
K  him  the  rudiments  of  business 
Snagement.  Following  this  they  helped 
arrange  bank  financing  m  the  amount  oi 
$15  000  This  enabled  this  man  to  pur- 
chase machinery,  lease  a  factory,  and 
begin  to  recruit  employees. 

At  the  end  of  January,  the  Chicago 
custom  Woodworking  Co.  opened  for 
business.  It  is  hoped  that  this  will  be 
only  the  first  of  many  such  ghetto  flrms_ 
The  company  is  working  on  more,  and 
Jutting  together  a  film  which  it  hopes 
will  infiuence  other  large  firms  to  de- 
velop comparable  small  businesses 

A  Western  Electric  vice  president  has 
joined  others  in  sponsoring   a  weekly 
television  program  aimed  at  helping  the 
iobless  to  find  employment  opportum- 
{?es  m  the  Chicago  area.  Each  Sati^day 
afternoon   a   specially   produced,   hall- 
hour  program  Is  presented  m  coopera- 
tion with  the  Illinois  State  Employment 
Service,  the  Urban  League,  and  the  Chi- 
cago   Merit    Employment    Committee. 
Viewers  are  told  of   jobs  immediately 
available  and  are  invited  to  apply  for 
them  by  calling  a  special  "action  line 
telephone  number.  The  Urban  League  re- 
ports that  at  least  6,0OC  Chlcagoans  have 
found  jobs  by  this  means  since  the  pro- 
gram began  only  a  few  months  ago. 

In  many  more  cities,  the  company  is 
working  hard  on  the  problem  of  unem- 
ployment. As  example: 


In  Omaha,  a  representative  of  the  Ann 
is  coordinating  efforts  to  retrain  and 
reemploy  2.200  persons  who  will  be  d  s- 
ilaced  as  a  result  of  the  unmlnent  shut- 
down of  a  local  meatpacking  facility. 

In  Atlanta.  Miami,  and  Nashville,  a 
program  has  been  instituted  to  hire  and 
train  undereducated  Negroes  for  entry- 
level  positions  in  the  company  s  mstalla- 
tlon  organization.  . 

In  Los  Angeles,  a  Western  Electric 
plant  is  hiring  people  with  reading  levels 
of  seventh  grade  or  less  and.  for  8  U>  10 
weeks,  allotting  2  hours  of  each  working 
day  to  instructing  them  in  basic  educa- 

*^^°ln  Denver,  some  30-odd  Western  Elec- 
tric people  are  engaged  in  tutoring  chil- 
dren from  low-income  neighborhoods  in 
reading,     writing,     mathematics,     and 

science 

In  Wlnston-Salem,  a  Western  Elec- 
tric executive  Is  coordinating  activities 
of  various  public  and  private  agencies 
concerned  with  finding  jobs  for  the 
handicapped  and  the  unskilled. 

In  Newark,  N.J.,  the  company  plans 
to  open  a  small  factory  immediately  ad- 
jacent to  the  scene  of  last  year's  massive 
rioting.  Here  jobs  will  be  made  available 
to  ghetto  residents  who  can  satisfacto- 
rily meet  job-performance  requirements, 
whether  or  not  they  possess  the  stand- 
ard qualifications.  The  new  factorj-  Is 
part  of  a  joint  Industrial  effort,  and 
hopefully  it  will  provide  a  model  for  sim- 
ilar undertakings  elsewhere. 

In  summary,  here  is  an  American  cor- 
poration that  Is  attempting  to  match 
words  with  deeds,  that  is  striving  to  es- 
tablish truly  meaningful  and  significant 
policies  and  programs  so  as  to  make  the 
promise  of  America  come  true. 

They  would  be  the  first  to  say  that 
what  has  been  done  Is  not  adequate.  But 
It  is  a  start. 

These  Western  Electric  examples  are 
but  representative  of  a  large  and  grow- 
ing number  of  other  businesses  across 
the  Nation,  businesses  which  recognize 
their  deep  obligations  to  society. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  day  when  busi- 
ness was  business,  and  nothing  more, 
now  belongs  to  a  bygone  era.  The  mod- 
ern corporation  could  be,  and  we  hope 
will  be,  one  of  the  most  effective  instru- 
ments of  social  change;  a  custodian  ol 
human  resources,  and  an  agent  for 
reaching  socially  desired  objectives. 

This  corporation  is.  and  we  believe 
many  others  are,  realizmg  the  broad  and 
basic  rewards  that  can  only  follow  If  they 
become  partners  in  the  search  for  a  bet- 
ter life  for  all  oui-  citizens.  This  is  a  most 
promising  development,  and  it  is  only 
the  beginning.  Despite  the  impressive 
strides  already  made  in  the  direction  of 
increased  social  involvement,  business- 
men I  talk  to  speak  of  plans  for  even 
broader  and  more  intensive  efforts  in  the 
future.  ,  „ 

As  mentioned  earlier,  there  may  be 
some  who  view  the  businessman  s  com- 
mitment to  social  involvement  as  nothing 
more  than  a  public  relations  gimmick. 
In  this  regard,  I  hope  the  facts  presented 
here  will  help  to  dispel  such  misconcep- 

°In  conclusion,  therefore,  I  believe  that 
a  large  segment  of  the  business  com- 
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munlty  means  what  It  says  about  trying 
to  do  its  part  to  help  resolve  the  critical 
problems  we  face  today;  and  further, 
that  this  same  segment  now  provides  a 
challenging  arena  for  all  people  who 
realize  the  practical  Importance  of  such 
effort. 

DEATH  OF  FORMER  SPEAKER 
JOSEPH  W.  MARTIN.  JR. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  with  the  death  of  Speaker 
Joseph  W.  Martin.  Jr.,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  has  lost  a  great 
son.  the  Republican  Party  has  lost  a  vital 
leader,  and  the  entire  Nation  has  lost  a 
great  public  servant. 

Joe  Martin  led  a  rich  and  full  life.  Bom 
the  son  of  a  blacksmith  in  North  Attle- 
boro  in  1884.  he  was  the  shortstop  on  a 
semipro  baseball  team,  and  a  newspaper 
reporter  and  publisher,  and  then  com- 
menced his  political  career  in  1911  when 
he  first  won  public  office  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Legislature. 

The  yeaf  1924  witnessed  the  beginning 
of  Mr.  Mactin's  42  years  in  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives — two  decades  of 
which  he  was  its  Republican  leader.  He 
was  chairman  of  five  Republican  Na- 
tional Conventions,  and  served  as  the  na- 
tional chairman  of  the  Republican  Party. 
Joe  Martin  s  devotion  to  his  party  dur- 
ing his  half -century  political  career  more 
than  earned  him  his  title  of  "Mr. 
Republican." 

Although  we  were  of  different  politi- 
cian persuasions,  the  Speaker  repre- 
sented what  I  corisider  to  be  the  best  of 
the  great  tradition  of  Massachusetts  sons 
who  come  out  of  the  State  to  a  full  and 
dedicated  life  of  public  service.  I  know  all 
the  people  of  Massachusetts,  regardless 
of  party  affiliation,  held  Joe  Martin  in 
the  highest  esteem  and  join  with  me  in 
mourning  his  passing.  He  leaves  behind 
him  a  monument  of  accomplishments 
which  will  be  a  source  of  Inspiration  for 
generations  yet  to  come. 


U.S.    PRESSURES    ON    ISRAEL    TO 
RETREAT:  A  MISTAKEN  POLICY 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  at  a 
time  when  U.S.  arms  shipments  to  Jordan 
have  been  resumed  and  when  the  United 
States  is  dragging  its  feet  on  shipping 
arms  to  Israel,  it  ill  behooves  the  United 
States  to  bring  pressure  on  Israel  to  ac- 
cede to  Arab  demands  that  Israel  retreat. 

A  report  sent  to  the  New  York  Times 
by  Eric  Pace  from  Cairo  under  the  date- 
line of  March  5  states  "usually  reliable 
sources"  revealed  that,  contrary  to  a 
statement  issued  by  Israel  on  February 
22,  1968.  the  U.S.  Department  of  State 
had  sent  a  note  to  the  Government  of 
Israel  urging  it  to  "enter  into  indirect  but 
substantive  negotiations  with  the  Arabs 
and.  in  general,  to  facilitate  the  peace- 
making efforts  of  Dr.  Gunnar  V.  Jarring, 
the  special  United  Nations  representa- 
tive." 

More  disturbing  is  the  statement  that 
the  Department  "expressed  regret  of  Is- 
rael policy  on  Jerusalem.  Israel  contends 
that  the  incorporation  of  the  former  Arab 
sector  of  the  city  Into  the  Israeli  section 
Is  irreversible." 


I  hope  that  this  report  does  not  ac- 
curately reflect  the  facts,  although  a 
special  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Times, 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Cairo 
report,  states : 

Privately.  Government  officials  conflmiKl 
that  the  Rusk  message  had  been  sent  to 
Mr  Eban  [Israeli  Foreign  Minister]  early  in 
February. 

I  stated  on  December  13,  1967,  that 
It  was  important  that  the  United  States 
"buttress  Israel's  determination  not  to 
give  up  any  territory  occupied  by  It  In 
its  6-day  war  unless  and  until,  at  the 
very  least,  the  Arab  nations  declare  un- 
mlstakenly  that  they  are  no  longer  at 
war  with  Israel  and  are  willing  to  ne- 
gotiate directly  with  Israel  to  arrive  at 
binding  agreements  designed  to  Insure 
lasting  peace  In  the  Middle  East." 

Without  such  firm  assurances  it  would 
be  the  height  of  folly  for  Israel  to  give 
up  a  single  inch  of  its  post- 1967  war 
boundaries  so  necessary  for  its  defense. 

It  would  be  equal  folly  for  the  United 
States  to  refuse  to  recognize  this  and  to 
begin  to  pressure  Israel  into  taking  a 
position  so  dangerous  to  Israel's  own 
survival. 

I  sisk  unanimous  consent  that  the  dis- 
patch by  Mr.  Pace  from  Cairo,  as  pub- 
lished In  the  New  York  Times  of  March 
6.  1968.  by  and  entitled  "United  States 
Is  Said  To  Have  Informed  Egypt  of  Ap- 
peal to  Israel  To  Accept  U.N.  Stand"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  6.  1968) 
UNrrED   Statm   Is   Said   To   Havi:   Informed 

Egypt  or  Atpkal  to  Ibkaix  To  Accept  U.N. 

Stand 

(By  Eric  Pace) 

Caieo.  March  5.— Usually  reliable  sources 
said  tonight  that  the  State  Department  had 
Informed  Cairo  of  a  message  from  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Rusk  urging  that  I&rael  accept 
the  tJnlted  Nations  Security  Council  resolu- 
tion on  the  Middle  East. 

The  message,  described  as  being  addressed 
to  Foreign  Minister  Abba  Eban.  was  said  to 
have  also  called  on  the  Israelis  to  enter  Into 
indirect  but  substantive  negotiations  with 
the  Arabs  and.  In  general,  to  facilitate  the 
peacemaking  efforts  of  Dr.  Qunnar  V.  Jar- 
ring, the  specUl  United  Nations  representa- 
tive. 

The  report  appears  to  contradict  a  state- 
ment on  Feb.  22  by  Oldeon  Rafael.  Director 
Oeneral  of  the  Israeli  Foreign  Ministry,  deny- 
ing that  a  note  had  been  received  from  Mr. 
Rusk  pressing  Israel  to  relax  her  demand  for 
direct  Arab-Israeli  negotiations.  The  exist- 
ence of  the  note  was  reported  by  The  New 
York  Times  from  Washington  the  day  before. 

The  State  Departments  purpose  In  in- 
forming the  Oovernment  oi  President  Qamal 
Abdel  Nasser  of  Its  message  to  Israel  ap- 
peared to  be  to  generate  goodwill  as  well  as 
sympathy  for  the  United  States  In  Its  efforts 
to  help  bring  about  a  peaceful  settlement. 

Cairo  officials  have  frequently  contended 
there  was  a  lack  of  Interest  In  the  Middle 
Eastern  problem  and  failure  to  put  pressure 
on  Israel  to  make  concessions. 

The  sources,  who  declined  to  be  Identified, 
said  the  Rusk  message,  as  conveyed  by  the 
State  Department,  expressed  regret  over  Is- 
raeli policy  on  Jerusalem.  Israel  contends 
that  the  Incorporation  of  the  former  Arab 
sector  of  the  city  Into  the  Israeli  sector  Is 
Irreversible. 

In  addition,  the  Informants  reported  that 


the  message  had  warned  Israel  that  If  the 
question  of  the  Middle  East  came  up  for 
debate  In  the  Security  CouncU  again,  the 
prospects  for  the  success  of  the  Jarring  mis- 
sion would  be  Impeded.  The  mission  was  pro- 
vided for  In  the  Council  resolution,  adopted 
Nov.  22.  which  also  calls  for  an  Israeli  with- 
drawal from  territories  seized  In  the  June 
war  and  for  Arab  recognition  of  Israel's 
territorial  Integrity. 

The  Jordanian  Foreign  Ministry  has  threat- 
ened to  take  the  Jerusalem  question  before 
the  Security  Council  If  Israel  does  not  relax 
her  stand. 

With  regard  to  the  council  resolution, 
Israel  has  not  publicly  and  explicitly  ac- 
cepted Its  terms,  which  also  call  for  the  end- 
ing of  the  state  of  war  between  Israel  and  the 
Arab  states,  acceptance  of  secure,  boundaries 
for  all  states,  freedom  of  navigation  through 
international  waterways  and  Just  settlement 
of  the  Arab  refugee  problem. 

Israeli  officials  have  recently  indicated  that 
they  would  be  willing  to  enter  into  some 
form  of  indirect  negotiations.  The  Egyptian 
Oovertmient.  according  to  informed  sources, 
has  told  United  Nations  officials  that  It  would 
be  willing  to  send  representatives  to  Cyprus 
to  engage  In  indirect  contacts  with  Israeli 
representatives  through  the  United  Nations 
mediation,  provided  Israel  agreed  to  imple- 
ment the  Council  resolution  In  its  entirety. 

Jordan  Is  expected  to  agree  to  such  indi- 
rect, substantive  talks  If  the  United  Arab 
Republic  does.  Syria's  militant  left-wing  Oov- 
ernment rejects  the  Idea  of  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment. 


WATER  IS  THE  KEY  TO  IDAHO'S 
FUTURE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  2 
years  ago,  the  National  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion gave  highly  deserved  recognition  to 
Frank  Chttrch,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Idaho,  for  his  work  in  the 
Senate  in  furthering  conservation  legis- 
lation. Among  all  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress, Senator  Church  was  named  by  the 
federation  as  the  outstanding  legislator 
in  the  field  of  conservation  for  1965. 

Recently.  Senator  Henry  Jackson,  of 
Washington,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  spoke  at 
a  Jefferson-Jackson  dinner  in  Boise,  Ida- 
ho. It  was  a  factual,  forthright  speech. 
Not  only  did  Senator  Jackson  present  a 
fine  synopsis  of  the  issues  facing  the  Na- 
tion, but  he  reviewed  the  exceptional  con- 
tributions that  Frank  Church  has  made 
in  prudent  resource  msuiagement  and  de- 
velopment for  the  State  of  Idaho  and  the 
coimtry  at  large. 

I  commend  the  speech  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
•sent  that  It  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  will  speak  first  about  a  burden  we  all 
bear,  a  problem  with  no  end  in  sight,  a  situa- 
tion we  can  expect  will  get  worse  before  it 
gete  better — and  that  Is  the  quality  of  tele- 
vision programs. 

This  Is  a  crisis  which  challenges  our  politi- 
cal leadership.  I  propose  that  some  of  our 
leading  politicians  personally  step  Into  the 
breach  and  attack  the  entertainment  gap.  So 
many  actors  have  been  taking  the  place  of 
politicians  lately.  It  seems  only  fair  that  pol- 
iticians have  a  chance  to  take  the  place  of 
actors.  Perhaps  It  could  develop  Into  a  per- 
manent exchange  program,  although  we 
must  keep  In  mind  the  old  axiom  that  while 
all  p>oUtlcians  make  good  comedians,  not  all 
comedians  make  good  politicians. 
So    much    for    the    "entertainment   gap." 


NOW  let  me  suggest  we  work  on  eliminating 
the  "memory  gap."  .  ._  _„ 

We  Democrats  have  gotten  so  used  to  ac- 
complishing things  that  we  allow  people  to 
foreet  what  has  been  done. 

Well  let's  just  stop  a  minute  and  remedy 
,y.7t  Lefs  eiiloy  the  pride  and  personal  sat- 
sfactl^n  of  ricliung  ?ust  a  little  of  what ^e 

Smocrats  have  ^«<>'«P"«'^«'l-J^''*  l^^^ery 
We  want  the  best  education  for  every 
American  child.  So  we  passed  historic  educa- 
U^n  legislation.  The  Federal  Government  has 
nvestll  twice  as  much  on  education  since 
1963   as  in  the  whole  previous  century. 

Uist  year  9  million  .children  In  our  country 
were  helped  in  securing  a  better  education 
S^cause  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Mucatlon  Act  of  1966.  Aren't  the  Republl- 
can"nterested  In  education?  Sure  they  are 
but  three-quarters  of  the  Republicans  in 
fhe  House  of  Representatives  voted  aga  nst 
nil  to  elementary  and  secondary  education. 
We  Democrats  passed  it.  vj-i,-, 

we  also  sponsored  and  passed  aid  to  higher 
education.    A    million    and    a    q^a^**'    1°;^- 
income  students  are  In  college  today  because 
of  our  Democratic  grant  and  loan  programs, 
we  want  to  protect  the  health  of  our  peo- 
pleLrriure  proper  medical  care  for  older 
citizens.  After  a  20-year  struggle  we  passed 
Medicare   Today,  decent  medical  care  Is  the 
St  of  almost  20  million  older  Americans, 
seven  and  a  half  million  senior  Americans 
received  care  under  the  program  last  year^ 
Well    aren't  the   Republicans   Interested   In 
Se  he"th  of  senior  Americans?  Sure^  But 
93  per  cent  of  them  voted  against  medicare 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

We  Democrats  are  serious  about  improving 
the  health  opportunities  of  all  Am^^  now 
The  national  investment  In  health  Is  now 
three  times  what  It  was  In  1964. 

We    a7e   also   serious    about   maintelnlng 
orosDerity.  We  have  now  seen  83  months  of 
Snbroken    economic   expansion.   Unemploy- 
ment is  at  its  lowest  point  in  15  years.  TTie 
national   income   grew   three   times  as  fast 
between  1961  and  1967  as  It  grew  In  the  pre- 
cS  five  years.  Real  personal  incomes  grew 
more  during  any  one  of  those  years  than  In 
me  five  yea«  from  1956  to  1961  put  together. 
And  taxes  are  down.  Don't  let  anyone  for- 
get  that  we  Democrats  were  resjwnslble  for 
the  biggest  tax  cut  In  history.  Even  If  we 
have   to    pass    the   temporary    tax   Increase 
President  Johnson  has  requested  to  meet  our 
commitments  at  home  and  abroad,  and  keep 
our  economy  in  balance-Federal  ^es  J^" 
still  be  lower  that  What  they  would  have  been 
at  the    1961   rates— the  rates  the   last  Re- 
publican Administration  left  us. 

We  have  a  lot  more  to  do  In  America.  We  re 
not  restlng-not  we  Democrats  In  1967  our 
Gross  National  Product  grew  about  $43  bil- 
lion In  1968  It  will  grow  over  $50  biUlon.  we 
know  we  can  afford  to  do  what  has  to  be 

done.  ,»  „«-„,H 

We  also  know  there  Is  a  lot  we  can't  afford 
m  our  country.  We  can't  afford  poor  schools— 
we  can't  afford  neglected  children— we  can  t 
afford  inadequate  housing  for  our  families— 
we  can't  afford  opportunity  denied. 

Despite  the  foot-draggers  and  the  doom- 
criers  we're  attacking  the  problems  Ameri- 
ca faces— slums— rural  poverty— crime— the 
destruction  of  our  healthy  environment- 
decay  m  our  cities— dUcrimlnatlon— in- 
equity for  the  American  farmer. 

President  Johnson  has  challenged  the 
Congress  to  act  now  to  meet  some  critical 
needa— a  manpower  program,  enllBting  pri- 
vate enterprise  to  wipe  out  hard  core  unem- 
ployment. 

A  housing  program  that  wlU  mean  a  six- 
fold   Increase    in    low    and   middle    Income 
housing  construction  over  the  next  decade; 
A  child  health  program; 
Protection  for  the  American  consumer; 
Drug  control,  to  "stop  the  sale  of  slavery  to 
the  young"; 


A  farm  program  to  help  farmers  bargain 
more  effectively  for  a  fair  share  of  American 
prospertty^^^  to  accomplish  thU  for  America 
in  this  Congress  It  won't  be  because  of  the 
state  of  the  economy,  it  won't  be  because  we 
can't  afford  it.  it  won't  be  because  of  Viet- 
nam-it will  be  because  In  1966  we  lost  47 
seats  in  the  House  of  Representatives  to  peo- 
ple who  vota  no.  ,.   ,  ^  „,._ 
Let's  remedy  that  in   1968.  Don't  let  our 
country    slip    back.    Re-elect    the    Johnson- 
Humphrey  Administration.  Give  us  a  work- 
able Democratic   majority   In   the   Congress. 
Keep  building  a  better  America. 

While  we  are  building  a  better  America, 
we  win  also  be  bvilldlng  a  better  Northwest 
and  a  better  Idaho.  The  great  water  and 
related  land  resources  of  our  region  are  cru- 
cial to  our  future  growth  and  prosperity— 
particularly  in  Idaho.  ^  ^^     ,     „„, 

Idaho  la  fortunate  to  have  both  of  your 
Senators  serving  on  the  Interior  Committee 
where  we  handle  much  of  the  resources 
legUlatlon  affecting  this  Stete.  Idaho  and  our 
country  are  fortunate  to  have  as  a  ranking 
member  of  the  Committee  and  Chairman  of 
the  Public  Lands  Subcommittee  your  great 
senior  Senator.  Prank  Church.  What  a  great 
list  of  accomplishments  he  has: 

He  authored  the  National  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Bill  which  has  twice  passed 
the  Senate,  with  provUions  he  carefully  de- 
signed and  persuaded  our  Committee  to 
adopt  in  the  best  Interests  of  the  State  of 

He°'sponsored  legislation  to  establish  the 
Sawtooth  National  Recreation  area,  the  Nez 
Perce  National  Historic  Park,  and  to  preserve 
the  Upper  Priest  Lake  in  Northern  Idaho; 

He  served  as  floor  manager  In  the  Senate 
of  two  of  the  most  Important  pieces  of  con- 
servation legislation  ever  enacted— the  Wil- 
derness Act,  and  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund; 

He  secured  Congressional  authorization 
for  the  Mann  Creek  project,  the  Teton  Basin 
project,  and  legislation  to  rehabilitate  and 
extend  existing  reclamation  projects: 

He  has  pushed  the  proposed  Southwest 
Idaho  Water  Development  Project  In  which 
your  State  has  such  a  great  stake.  He  even 
arranged  hearings  on  this  project  before 
our  Committee  in  advance  of  submittal  or 
a   report  on  the   project   by  the   Secretary 

of  the  Interior.  

Frankly.  I  can't  recaU  anyone  pulling  off 
such  a  coup  before.  My  hat  is  off  to  you, 

One'  of  the  major  undertakings  of  the 
89th  Congress  on  which  I  worked  with  the 
senators  from  Idaho  was  the  establishment 
of  a  Columbia  Basin  Account.  Frank  Church 
was  a  leader  in  that  endeavor.  He  took  great 
care  to  see  that  we  took  care  of  Idaho 

The  Columbia  Basin  Account  pools  the 
power  revenues  from  hydroelectric  facilities 
in  the  Federal  Columbia  River  System.  "The 
revenues  which  are  surplus  after  repaying 
the  costs  of  dam  construction  and  mainte- 
nance are  then  available  to  assist  irrigation 
where  the  costs  are  beyond  the  ability  or 
the  water  users  to  repay. 

In  the  Basin  Account  we  protected  both 
the  future  of  Northwest  Irrigation  develop- 
ment and  the  maintenance  of  low-cost  elec- 
tric power  rates.  I  know  you  have  a  growing 
interest  in  power  and  power  rates  as  well  as 
irrigation  in  Idaho. 

Let  me  point  out  one  thing  about  the 
Basin  Account,  which  helps  assure  the  avail- 
ability of  irrigation  development  funds  for 
Idaho  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west Most  of  the  power  generation  Is  In  the 
State  of  Washington,  and  most  of  the  power 
revenues  come  from  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton. So.  you  can  see  that  Frank  Church  Is 
a  very  persuasive  man. 

Idaho  needs  that  kind  of  persuasiveness  in 
the  United  States  Senate.  We  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  need  his  persuasiveness  to  fight 


shoulder  to  shoulder  with  us  against  a  threat 
to  our  future  well-being. 

Just  a  few  days  ago  I  read  In  the  press  that 
another  Callfornlan  had  proposed  another 
plan  to  divert  so-called  "surplus"  water  from 
the  Snake  River  to  provide  for  California  s 
"future"  water  needs. 

Just  this  week  In  a  Subcommittee  in  the 
House   of   Representatives   they   have   been 
approving— over  the  strong  opposition  of  our 
Northwest     Representatives— legislation     to 
authorize  studies  of  large-scale  water  diver- 
sion from  our  rivers.  T^*«,ior 
Legislation  approved  by  the  House  Interior 
Committee  in  the  89th  Congress  was  aimed  at 
diverting  at  least  8%  million  acre  feet.  "The 
Snake  River— Idaho's  main  source  of  unde- 
veloped irrigation  water— averages  an  annual 
flow    of    only    7    to    8    million    acre    feet. 
Simple    arithmetic    would    show    not    much 
left  for  Idaho  If  they  succeeded  In  taking 
what  they  want  out  of  the  Snake.  And  make 
no  mistake  about  it,  they  covet  the  Snake. 
They  see  it  as  the  cheapest  source  to  them. 
This  is  so  because  the  Snake  is  closest  to 
where  they  want  to  take  the  water  Into  the 
Colorado  River.  Also,  because  the  elevation 
of  the  Snake  River  U  over  3,000  feet  the  water 
would   not  have  to  be  pumped  so  high   to 
carry  it  over  the  mountains  to  the  Colorado. 
Don't  let  anyone  tell  you  they  need  our 
water    Little  children  are  not  perishing  of 
thirst  in  California.  They  are  doing  very  well 
in  California,  thank  you.  and  they  don't  need 
our  water  for  drinking  purposes.  They  want 
our  water  for  growing  crops  down  there  that 
we  could  Just  as  well  grow  up  here.  To  make 
it  cheap  for  them  they  want  the  rest  of  the 
country  to  help  pay  the  cost— and  don't  be 
surprised  if  they  try  to  tap  our  own  Colum- 
bia Basin  Account  to  pay  for  siphoning  off 
our  own  water. 

We  in  the  Northwest  have  drawn  the  line 
against  efforts  to  tie  diversion  studies  to 
pending  bills  in  the  Congress.  At  the  same 
time  v«e  have  supported  establishment  of  a 
National  Water  Commission  with  authority 
to  study  the  water  requirements  of  the  coun- 
try. Under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Water 
Commission,  water  diversion  schemes  and 
other  alternatives  will  receive  the  thorough 
and  objective  scrutiny  required  in  the  best 
Interests  of  the  nation. 

We  in  the  Northwest  have  supported  major 
Investments  in  devising  fea-slble  technique* 
to  desalt  water.  The  results  have  been  so  good 
that  Interior  Department  experts  are  already 
convinced  that  desalted  water  wUl  meet  the 
needs  of  the  Southwest  at  far  less  cost  than 
importation.  ^    -  _♦ 

We  have  supported  a  major  research  effort 
in  weather  modification.  Already,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  has  estimated  that  an 
operational  weather  modification  program 
could  increase  the  flow  of  the  Colorado  River 
by  20  per  cent  at  a  cost  of  only  $1.50  per  acre 
foot  They  estimate  the  cost  of  importing 
water  from  the  Columbia  River  would  be  at 
least  100  times  that  much— or  over  $150  per 

acre  foot.  „»,„— 

Frank  Church  and  I— and  other  members 
of  the  Northwest  Congressional  delegation- 
have  long  supported  development  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  Southwest  in  the  Southwest. 
But  we  will  fight  to  the  end  to  stop  them 
from  developing  the  resources  of  the  North- 
west in  the  Southwest. 
The  diversion  threat  to  the  Northwest  is 

not  small.  _,         ,  .^„. 

It  goes  far  beyond  a  hampering  of  irriga- 
tion development.  v,„rtr« 

Less  water  means  less  power— both  hydro 

and  steam.  w.-^ii^™ 

Less  water  means  higher  costs  in  handling 
water  quality  problems. 

Less  water  means  damage— possibly  de- 
struction—to fisheries  resources. 

Less  water  In  our  rivers  means  our  ground 
water  tables  would  recede. 

Less  water  means  degradation  of  the  rec- 
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reatlon  value  and  natural  beauty  of  our 
major  water  courses. 

Well,  with  the  help  of  Frank  Church  we 
licked  them  In  the  Senate  laat  year.  If  we 
have  to  lick  them  again,  we  will  need  Prank 
Church  to  do  It.  He  will  be  in  a  key  position. 
A*  a  ranking  majority  member  of  our  Com- 
mittee, he  will  be  appointed  to  the  confer- 
ence committee  should  this  Issue  have  to  be 
reeolved  between  the  House  and  the  Senate. 
With  his  help,  we  will  prevail.  The  basic 
resource  of  the  Northwest  will  be  protected 
and  we  can  go  on  working  to  build  a  better 
future  for  our  region  and  our  country. 

In  building  a  better  Idaho,  a  better  North- 
west and  a  better  America.  Prank  Church  U 
doing  a  great  Job.  I  know  you  will  do  your 
part  to  keep  him  on  the  Job. 

Thank  you  I 
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WltUNO  PARTNERS  IN 
TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President. 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  headquarters  for  the 
steamboat  trade  of  the  last  century.  Is 
today  producing  fresh  and  outsUnding 
leadership  in  modem  river  transporU- 
tion.  W.  J.  Barta.  president  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  Barge  Une  Co.,  of  St. 
Louis,  has  made  an  analysis  of  future 
transportation  requirements  in  a  recent 
paper  entiUed  "A  New  Look  at  WUllng 
Partners  in  Transportation."  He  rightly 
points  out  that  the  growth  and  radical 
change  in  technology  are  two  powerful 
forces  at  work  today  These  forces,  he 
suggests,  will  produce  a  new  era  in  trans- 
porUtlon.  Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  statement  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  New  Look  at  Willing  P.\rrNnw  in  Trans- 
portation 
(Remarks  of  W.   J.    Barta.   president.   UXm- 
slsslppl  Valley  Barge  Une  Co..  before  the 
NaUonal  Transportation  Institute,  Trans- 
portation   Association    of    America.    New 
York.  N.T..  Jan.  31.   1998) 
In  any  thoughtful  review  of  tr»nsport»- 
tlon   policy,   two   powerful    forces   must   be 
given    consideration.    The    first    Is    the    ex- 
traordinary  growth  of  the  most  productive 
economy  the  world  has  ever  seen.  And  sec- 
ond U  the  radical  change  In  technology  to- 
gether with  the  organization  of  producUon 
and  methods  of  doing  business. 

Growth  and  change  are  continually  up- 
setting preconceived  notions  about  trans- 
portation. It  Is  becoming  Increasingly  clear 
that  we  cannot  build  tomorrows  transport 
system  for  yesterday's  needs.  Nor  can  we 
rely  on  yesterday  s  Ideas  or  assumptions. 

Lets  take  growth  first  and  look  at  the 
loads  the  transportation  Industry  will  be 
expected  to  carrv  between  now  and  1980. 
Steel  Ingot  production,  according  to  Iron 
Age.  will  be  at  about  175  million  tons  a 
year  by  1980.  compared  to  134.1  million  tone 
in  19M. 

Many  of  us  are  aware  of  the  rapid  expan- 
sion in  the  use  of  fertilizers,  in  agriculture. 
As  recently  as  1960.  phosphate  rock  produc- 
Uon was  at  about  18  million  tons  in  the 
United  States.  Year  after  next.  Industry  will 
have  a  capacity  for  37  million  tons.  With 
the  world  food  shortages  and  the  urgent  need 
to  use  fertilizers  to  Increase  food  produc- 
tion abroad  the  prospects  are  even>  greater. 
The  so-called  developing  countries  used  only 
six  million  metric  tons  of  fertilizer  in  19fl«, 
according  to  the  President's  Science  Advisory 
Study  They  will  be  using  40  million  ton» 
by  the  1980's.  a  substantial  poftlon  of  It 
from  the  United  States. 


U.8.  potash  production  was  only  2.3  mil- 
lion tons  in  1»«0.  It  U  expected  to  be  4.7 
million  tons  by  1970  and  at  that  rate  of 
expansion  would  be  near  10  mUllon  tons 
by  1980.  The  expansion  in  the  use  of  an- 
hydrous ammonia  has  been  phenomenal 
and  further  rapid  growth  Is  expected. 

The  privately  owned  electric  utllltlee  will 
have  $SS  billions  invested  In  plant  capacity 
by  1970  and.  according  to  the  Edison  Elec- 
tric Institute,  will  be  installing  another 
•85  billions  in  addlUonal  capacity  by  1980. 
Last  year  they  used  250  mUllon  tons  of 
coal:  by  1980  they  expect  to  be  using  500 
million  tons  of  coal.  Stewart  Udall.  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  recently  predicted 
total  coal  output  could  reach  900  million 
tons  a  year  by  1980.  The  key  estimates  in 
building  and  construction — cement,  lum- 
ber, glass,  steel,  brtck— suggest  that  there 
win  be  a  need  to  transport  literally  hun- 
dreds of  millions  more  tons  of  commodities 
In  the  next  few  years. 

Those  responsible  for  the  production  and 
distribution  of   the  nations  output  are  go- 
ing to  be  looking  for  new  and  different  ap- 
proaches   to    uansportatlon.     Already,    the 
pressure   on    the   transportation    industry   U 
heavy    One  evidence  Is  that  throughout  the 
industry  there  U  a  vigorous  search  for  new 
technologies    and    the    resulU    are    easy    to 
spot   In   every    branch    of    the    industry.    In 
the  water  carrier  branch  the  trend  has  been 
to   larger    volume    tows    on    the    river    and 
much  greater  efficiency  compared   to   1980. 
In  trucking,  more  than  half  the  states  now 
permit  higher  weight  and  load  llmlU  and  as 
a   result   efficiency   of   operations   has   been 
Improved.  The  railroads  are  biUldlng  larger 
freight     cars,     operating     10.000     ton     unit 
trains,   and  otherwise  accommodating  their 
complex  system  to  new  and  different  needs. 
The  Insistent  preeeure  of  the  nation's  eco- 
nomic expansion  has  kept  us  aU  busy  Im- 
proving our  own  particular  segment  of  the 
industry   and   thU  Improvement,   of   course, 
will  conUnue.  I  stiggeet.  however,  that  the 
same  pressure  will  force  us  all  Into  a  much 
more  objective  approach   to  the  routing  of 
traffic.  The  computer,  with  Its  capacity  to 
assemble  and  analyze  vast  quantities  of  com- 
plex data,  makes  a  more  objective  approach 
to  traffic   movement  Inevitable.  In   this  na- 
tional interest,  and  In  the  enlightened  busi- 
ness Interests  of  the  various  carriers,  we  are 
bound  to  see  many  more  combinations  of  the 
best  efficiencies  of  the  different  modee.  There 
Is  every  reason  to  believe  that,  viewing  future 
expansion  Intelligently,  different  modes  are 
Increasingly  going  to  become  partner*  and. 
increasingly,   willing   partners  on  Important 
movements. 

Government  Is  dropping  more  than  a  few 
hints  that  If  we  do  not  get  on  with  the 
Job  ourselvee.  there  will  be  highly  specific 
new  and  supplementary  legUUtlon  making 
intermodal  coordination  absolutely  manda- 
tory. Commissioner  Rupert  L.  Murphy,  of 
the  ICC.  complained  In  November  th}t 
the  voluntary  approach  is  not  producing  the 
results  which  commerce  requires.  "Coopera- 
tion among  equals  l»  necessary.  There  can  be 
no  top  dog.  The  sooner  this  Is  realized  the 
better  It  will  be  tor  all,"  he  said. 

Working  with  the  trxick  Une*  In  recent 
years,  the  barge  lines  have  produced  signifi- 
cant new  efficiencies.  Millions  of  tons  of  grain 
.are  delivered  by  truck  to  river  elevators  for 
onward  movement  by  barge.  The  farmer,  as  a 
result,  has  received  a  higher  market  price 
for  his  product  and  the  consumer  a  lower 
one  Similarly  truck  delivery  of  steel  products 
from  barges  is  a  thriving  business.  Sugar, 
cement,  salt  and  synthetic  rubber,  to  name 
only  a  few  products,  are  gathered  to  the  river 
or  delivered  by  truck.  Tank  trucks,  particu- 
larly, are  Increasingly  connecting  with  spe- 
cialized tank  barges  on  a  number  of  new 
chemical  and  petro-chemlcal  movement*  and. 
of  course,  on  gasoline,  aviation  fuel  and 
fuel  oil. 


The  relationship  of  the  barges  with  the 
trucks  is  growing  closer  every  day.  When  a 
barge  line  thinks  of  a  movement.  It  simply 
calls  Its  trucker  friends,  tells  them  what  is 
needed,  works  out  a  businesslike  arrange- 
ment on  rates  and  that's  It.  The  shipper  has 
a  new.  better  and  cheaper  way  of  organizing 
production  and  distribution.  The  trucker  Is 
always  a  willing  partner.  However  there  Is  a 
mileage  range  beyond  which  truck  service 
Is  not  economical.  When  this  limit  is  reached. 
It  would  be  logical  to  use  rail  connections. 
We  do  not  yet  have  the  same  kind  of  busi- 
nesslike relaUonshIp  with  the  railroad 
Industry. 

Last  September  at  the  University  of  In- 
diana I  proposed  that  shippers,  railroads  and 
the  government  take  a  new  look  at  water- 
rall  coordination  problems. 

Particularly  with  new  and  highly  efficient 
barge  technology,  it  seems  clear  that  on 
many  high  volume  movements  of  products 
It  makes  economic  sense  to  get  the  com- 
modity to  water  by  the  shortest  route.  New- 
markets can  be  reached,  reductions  In  trans- 
port costs  achieved  and  more  efficient  utili- 
zation of   transport  equipment   realized 

Since  September,  the  barge  Industry  ha.s 
set  a  number  of  studies  In  motion.  We  have 
begun  to  ask  questions  of  shippers  and 
railroads  about  a  number  of  particular 
movemenu  and  a  variety  of  proposals  are 
now  under  serious  discussion.  Because  of  the 
long  tradition  of  hoetUlty  between  water 
and  rail  modes,  we  expect  to  be  disappointed 
on  the  first  few  tries.  But  good  sense,  good 
business,  sound  public  policy  and  the  logic 
of  better  utilization  of  the  nation's  trans- 
port resources  will,  I  believe,  sooner  or  later 
prevail.  The  shipping  public  cannot  afford, 
particularly  In  times  of  rising  cosU.  to  pass 
up  the  economies  of  more  extensive  use  of 
water  transportation  In  combination  with 
efficient  rail  service. 

We  are  taking  a  slightly  different  approach 
than  we  have  ever  taken  before.  Instead  of 
going  to  a  railroad  with  a  proposal  that  Isn't 
fully  worked  out  and  asking  for  Its  coopera- 
tion, and  then  lUtenlng  to  the  traditional 
long  catalog  of  well-rehearsed  reasons  why 
water-rail  coordination  Is  not  In  the  Interest 
of  the  raUroads.  we  are  conetructlng  what  we 
caU  "willing  partner"  connecting  rates. 

There  U  no  longer  any  great  mystery  about 
what  a  railroad  can  do  for  a  "willing  part- 
ner" If  it  wantt  to  under  given  circum- 
stances. Cost  Information  on  rail  movements 
is  generally  available:  division  Information 
is  also  available.  Furthermore,  under  attack 
before  the  I.C.C,  railroads  have  produced 
va*t  quantities  of  highly  specific  factual  in- 
formation on  the  economic*  of  rail  service. 
It  1*,  therefore,  not  too  difficult  to  develop  a 
whole  series  of  "willing  partner"  rate*  on 
particular  traffic.  We  can  go  to  the  shippers 
and  railroads,  show  them  the  public  interest 
savings  available  through  water-raU  coordi- 
nation and  simply  ask  the  railroads  to  treat 
the  water  carrier  exactly  a*  they  treat  their 
"willing  partners"  In  the  railroad  Industry. 
We  do  not  make  a  Judgment  on  the  level  of 
a  rail  rate  or  the  amovmt  of  a  raU  division. 
We  ask  only  for  the  same  division*  and  the 
same  service  they  would  provide  a*  a  "will- 
ing partner." 

For  example,  the  ttnlt  tram  rates  have 
been  extensively  llUgated  and  a  number  of 
companies  have  made  studies  of  how  to  make 
the  best  use  of  a  unit  train.  What  overall 
savings  might  be  achieved  by  a  shipper  If 
he  could  bring  together  unit  trains  and  barge 
service?  We  have  developed  a  number  of 
Idea*  for  this  approach  and  are  trying  them 
out  on  shippers  and  with  some  railroads. 
We  assume  that  if  we  throw  enough  good 
business  propositions  at  railroads  and  back 
them  up  with  shipper  Interest  we  ought  to 
get  some  action. 

The  first  action  is  likely  to  be  some  reduc- 
tions in  all-rail  rates.  This,  we  have  been 
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told  U  already  beginning  to  happen  on  some 
movement*  we  have  questioned.  We  have  lo- 
cated movements  where  there  seems  to  be  a 
DotenUal  of  from  $2  to  $7  a  ton  savings  to 
the  shipper  through  the  use  of  rail-water 
service.  We  lay  out  the  "willing  partner"  rela- 
tionships and,  of  course,  the  shipper  calls 
his  railroad  friends  at  once.  Down  comes  the 
all-raU  rate.  If  we  don't  generate  a  ton  of 
addlUonal  freight  for  the  water  carriers  this 
vear  our  little  campaign  will  probably  do  a 
lot  of  good  for  shippers  before  the  snow  flies 
analn  in  the  fall. 

At  the  same  time  we  are  Increasingly  un- 
derstanding the  point  of  view  of  the  railroad 
and  we  must  meet  head-on  some  of  the  prob- 
lems he  has  with  rail-water  coordination.  The 
most  serious  and  the  most  Important  is  that 
he  believes  his  best  Interests  in  all  cases  are 
served  when  he  lock*  the  traffic  Into  the  long- 
est possible  haul  by  rail  whether  on  his  line 
or  on  a  comblnaUofl  of  lines.  In  this  he  is  no 
different  from  everyone  else  In  transporU- 
tlon  whether  airline,  truck  or  barge  line.  We 
all  try  lor  the  long  hauls  when  we  can. 

If  the  traditional  hosUUty  to  any  kind  of 
business  relationships  with  water  carriers  is 
removed,  we  beUeve  we  may  be  able  to  over- 
come this  problem  with  many  Individual  rail- 
roads and  demonstrate  that  the  best  Interest 
of  particular  railroads  may  well  be  in  con- 
necting with  a  water  carrier. 

Of  course  the  railroad  private  interest,  the 
truck  private  interest  or  the  barge  private  in- 
terest is  not  the  final  test.  The  shipper  in- 
terest in  lower  overall  rates  and  the  national 
interest  in  efficient  utilization  of  available 
transport  resources  also  should  weigh  heavily 

on  the  scales.  ^  ,.  ,  „, 

But  we  can  usefully  start  with  issues  of 
business  self-interest.  Why  would  a  railroad 
find  It  good  bxisiness  to  work  as  a  "willing 
partner"  with  a  water  carrier? 

First    a    railroad    can    often    make    more 
money   connecting  with  a  barge  line  than 
connecting  with  another  railroad.  The  rail- 
roads themselves  have  begun  to  demonstrate 
an  increasing  Interest  in  better  utUlzatlon  of 
their  equipment.  The  shuttle  unit  train  with 
dedicated  equipment.  100  percent  empty  re- 
turn and  severe  restrictions  on  the  length  of 
time  a  shipper  can  hold  a  car  for  loading  and 
unloading,  demonstrate  the  raUroad  concern 
with  the  problem  of  utlUzation.  Applying  the 
shuttle  Idea  to  a  connection  with  a  barRe 
service  could  produce  dramatic  economies  for 
the  shipper  and  higher  earnings  for  the  rail- 
road   For   example,   the   average   unit   train 
rate  on  coal  is  about  6/lOths  of  a  cent  per 
ton  mile.  Assume  a  rate  of  8  or  9/lOths  of  a 
cent   per  ton   mile   for  200   to  300  miles,   a 
distance  beyond   the   usual  range  of  truck 
connecting  service.  Load  the  freight  car  twice 
a   week  instead  of   the  industry  average  of 
16  2   times   a   year.   Annual   revenue  for  the 
freight   car   would    be   between   $18,000   and 
S27.0O0   instead   of   the   industry   uverage   of 
about  $4,900.  Of  course  expenses  would  be  up 
too,  but  there  Would  be  ample  revenue  for 
substantial  earnings.  Therefore,  if  it  results 
in    high    utilization   of    its    equipment,    the 
railroad   might   find   It    more   profitable   to 
work  with  a  barge  line  than  a  connecting 
railroad. 

Second,  an  Individual  railroad,  particularly 
a  small  railroad,  frequently  recognizes  that 
There  are  important  traffic  potentials  which 
it  cannot  touch  because  a  competing  rail- 
road refuses  to  Short  haul  Itself  or  demands 
an  excessive  division  for  a  connection.  The 
excluded  railroad  could,  however,  participate 
in  that  traffic  on  a  highly  profitable  basis 
with  a  water  connection.  One  railroad,  dis- 
cussing such  a  movement,  freely  said  it 
would  be  like  finding  a  "pot  of  gold."  It 
couldn't  propose  such  a  movement,  however, 
for  fear  of  retaliation  by  its  railroad  con- 
nections on  other  traffic,  but  It  would  cer- 
tainly like  to  be  forced  Into  the  movement 
by  a  shipper  or  the  ICC. 

Third,  there  Is  little  rhyme  or  reason  to 
the  system  of  divisions  between  railroads  and 
CXIV -358— Part  5 
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some  of  them.  Judging  by  the  complaints  one 
hears   are  at  starvation  levels  for  some  rail- 
roads    On    one    movement    we    have    been 
studying,  there  is  a  potential  for  a  $6  a  ton 
saving  to  a  shipper  if  a  barge-rail  connection 
were  made  using  as  a  connecting  raU   rate 
the  exact  same  division  and  the  exact  same 
connecting  point  as  the  all-rail  service,  with 
the  barge  service  absorbing  all  transfer  costs. 
The  shipper  could  be  very  happy  indeed  with 
a  $4  reduction  in  his  overall  charges  and  the 
railroad   well-rewarded   vrtth   a  much  more 
profitable   division   Instead   of   a  starvation 
division. 

Now   these   are   radical   new    thoughts    to 
some  people  and  the  machinery  creaks  and 
groans  when  the  Ideas  are  proposed.  I  look 
for  no  early  change  in  the  climate,  but  never- 
theless we  are  living  in  a  time  of  radical 
change.  In  very  general  terms,  we  have  found 
that   anyone   paying   $8  or   more   a   ton   for 
1  000  miles  of  railroad  transportation  ought 
to  look  into  the  possibilities  of  truck-water, 
or   rail-water    alternatives.    Shippers   paying 
even  lower   rail   rates   for   1.000  miles  may 
also  find  that  the  barge-rail  alternative  Is 
lower  in  price  or  the  same  in  price.  If  It  is 
only  the  same  In  price,  they  will  have  the 
advantage    of    an    alternative    competitive 
route  with  all  the  benefits  which  flow  from 
competition.  The  shipper  will  not  be  locked 
into  one  service;  he  will  preserve  that  all- 
Important  freedom  of  choice. 

I  am  not  expecting  wholesale  diversion  or 
present  all-rail  traffic  to  rail- water  or  truck- 
water  service.  A  lower  rate  Is  not  always  con- 
trolling with  a  shipper.  A  water-rall  innova- 
tion which  should  result  In  participation  in 
the  traffic  may  not  do  so.  There  are  many 
complex  considerations  which  govern  the 
routing  of  traffic.  It  Is  my  belief  that  too 
many  companies  have  been  overlooking  the 
economies  of  water-rall  coordination  and 
have  been  too  easily  put  off  by  traditional 
hostilities.  The  pressures  of  an  expanding 
economy  will  force  new  approaches  to  old 
problems  and  the  economies  and  efficiencies 
of  water  and  rail  service  should  not  be  over- 
looked. 

I  am  mainly  concerned  with  the  long-range 
Improvements  In  the  economy  of  production 
and  distribution  that  could  result  If  shippers, 
railroads  and  barge  lines  took  a  new  look  at 
rail-water  coordination.   With  hundreds  of 
millions  more  tons  of  traffic  to  carry  in  the 
next  10  years,  all  of  us  have  to  invest  heavily 
in  new  and  Improved  equipment  this  year 
and  every  year  as  far  in  the  future  as  we  can 
see   The  businesslike  question  to  ask  about 
this  new  investment  Is  how  will  that  capital 
be  most  efficiently  employed?  Most  shipments 
move  by  more  than  one  mode.  It  is  logical 
to  think  of  the  most  efficient  combinations. 
I  am  personally  going  to  ignore  the  long- 
standing hostilities  between  the  two  modes 
and  keep  on  proposing  "willing  partner"  Ideas 
which   are    good    business   propositions   for 
shippers,  the  railroads  and  the  barges. 
I  am  told  that  I  will  fall. 
I  am  told  that  there  is  a  national  railroad 
conspiracy   against   water-rail   coordination, 
and  there  is  no  concern  for  the  efficient  use 
of   the   nation's   transport   resources    among 
railroad  managements. 

Maybe  that  is  so.  If  you  will  forgive  me 
for  quoting  an  old  cliche— I  am  after  all  from 
Missouri. 


As  a  tribute  to  Mr,  Maag.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  lead  article  In  the 
February  29  issue  of  the  Vindicator  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

WILLIAM  F.  Maag  Jr.,  EnrroR,  Civic  Leader. 
Dies 
Mr.  Maag  had  been  in  falling  health  sln<» 
last   fall,   but  did   not  become   seriously   111 
until  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Until  very  recent  years,  Mr.  Maag  was  at 
his  office  every  day,  for  long  days,  and  took 
huge  quantities  of  magazines  and  news- 
papers home  to  read  at  night.  After  60  years 
of  intensive  work  directing  and  editing  The 
Vindicator,  he  flnally  yielded  to  the  persua- 
sion of  his  family  and  physicians,  and  agreed 
to  restrict  his  schedule.  He  continued,  how- 
ever, to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  news- 
paper's operation,  whether  at  home  or  in 
Florida,  and  major  decisions  still  were  taken 
UD  with  him  until  recent  weeks. 

Mr.  Maag  was  born  July  26.  1883,  one  of 
six  children  of  William  F.  and  Elizabeth  Du- 
Casse  Maag.  He  was  the  last  surviving  mein- 
ber  of  a  family  which  Included  Mrs.  W.  O. 
Brown,  Arthur  DuCasse  Maag,  treasurer  and 
Sunday  editor  of  The  Vindicator,  Miss  Eda 
Irene,  who  died  as  a  young  woman:  Ma- 
thilda, who  died  at  9,  and  Carl,  who  died  at 
7  The  only  close  relatives  surviving  are  his 
niece.  Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Brown,  and  his 
nephew,  William  J.  Brown,  general  manager 
of  The  Vindicator. 


DEATH  OF  ■WILLIAM  F.  MAAG,   JR., 
YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
deatli  of  Mr.  WilUam  P.  Maag,  Jr.,  on 
February  29,  I  have  lost  a  highly  re- 
spected friend,  and  the  Nation  has  lost 
an  outstanding  and  courageous  journal- 
ist. For  many  years  Mr.  Maag  had  been 
the  publisher  and  editor  of  the  Yoimgs- 
town  Vindicator. 


BEGAN    IN    GRADE    SCHOOL 

The  Maag  family  lived  on  Front  Street, 
and  the  head  of  the  family  was  publisher  of 
the  Rundschau,  a  German  weekly.  Pour  years 
after  Mr.  Maag  was  born,  his  father  bought 
The  Youngstown  Vindicator,  then  a  weekly 
newspaper. 

Central  Elementary  School,  later  known  as 
Front  Street  School,  on  the  southeast  corner 
of  Front  and  Phelps  streets,  was  where  he 
began  his  education— and  his  Journalistic  ca- 
reer. While  still  a  pupil  there,  he  edited  "The 
Historian,"  a  small  brochure  containing  arti- 
cles about  Queen  Victoria,  Peter  Cooper, 
Greece,  Turkey  and  other  subjects. 

Going  on  to  Rayen  School,  Mr.  Maag  came 
under  the  Influence  of  such  teachers  as  Sarah 
J  Peterson,  Llda  Baldwin,  and  PhiUppina 
Kerwer.  In  November  1899,  while  a  Junior,  he 
launched  the  Raven  Record,  a  monthly  mag- 
azine which  stUl  Is  published,  although  the 
magazine  format  was  dropped  in  1926.  He 
was  Its  first  editor,  with  Robert  McGowan 
as  his  assistant  and  Joseph  R.  Truesdale  as 
business  manager. 

As  editor  of  the  Record,  Mr.  Maag  set  the 
tone  of  his  editorial  career,  for  he  promised 
in  his  first  issue  that  no  pains  would  be 
spared  to  make  each  issue  a  good  one,  and 
each  would  be  better.  He  campaigned  for 
showers  for  the  athletic  team  and  offered 
prizes  for  those  who  identified  the  lines  in 
a  Shapespearean  anagram  devised  by  Mrs. 
Peterson.  He  got  articles  on  current  events. 
Along  with  editing  the  Record.  Mr.  Maag 
managed  the  Rayen  baseball  team  of  1901. 

Upon  Mr.  Maag'E  graduation  from  Rayen  in 
1901  James  L.  Wick  Jr.  succeeded  him  as 
editor.  That  fall,  Wick  got  a  long  letter  from 
Harvard  University,  where  Mr.  Maag  took 
time  out  from  his  freshman  studies  to  send 
him  suggestions  about  Improving  the  Record. 


COULD    SET    TYPE 

Mr  Maag  was  graduated  from  Harvard, 
magna  cum  laude.  in  1905.  and  returned  for 
graduate  work  In  1905  and  1906,  though  he 
did  not  take  his  master's  degree  until  1915. 

During  the  summers  of  his  school  years, 
and  in  spare  hours  while  in  high  school.  Mr. 
Maag  spent  much  time  in  the  offices  and 
plant  of  The  Vindicator,  by  that  time  a  grow- 
ing dally  newspaper.  He  learned  to  set  type 
and  became  famUlar  with   the  mechanical 
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op«rfttlona.  u  well  aa  learning  how  new«  wm« 
bAiidled.  Upon  completing  hlB  work  at  H»r- 
T»rd.  he  returned  to  The  Vindicator  ••  • 
TVpotXm. 

WUUam  F.  Maag  Sr.  waa  ea««»tl*Uy  a  bual- 
neaa  man.  and  looked  to  hla  aon  to  take  on 
more  and  more  reeponalblUty  In  the  editorial 
department,  WlUlam  P.  Maag  Jr.  becam« 
managing  editor  ahortly  after  World  War  I. 
and  retained  that  title  untU  his  father's 
death  in  April,  1934.  when  he  became  general 
manager.  Upon  the  retirement  of  the  late 
Frederick  A.  Douglas  in  1»3«,  Mr.  Maag  be- 
came editor  as  weU  as  general  manager.  His 
Utle  after  the  death  of  JusUce  John  H. 
Clarke.  In  1945.  was  editor  and  publisher. 
After  the  death  of  his  brother-ln-Uw.  Wil- 
liam O.  Brown,  in  IBM.  he  also  became  pree- 
Ident  of  The  Vindicator  Printing  Co. 
asTiBiMG  oisPoarrioN 
Tall  and  sUm.  Mr.  Maag  was  a  familiar  fig- 
ure downtown  and  at  meeUngs  of  pubUc  in- 
tcreat  but  so  retiring  of  disposition  that  h« 
preferred  to  be  in  the  background.  Even 
when  sending  memo*  to  hU  subordinatee,  he 
often  signed  them  merely  "m  "— not  a  capital 
lettar.  If  he  were  in  a  picture  taken  for  news- 
paper use.  at  some  public  event,  he  fre- 
quenUy  maneuvered  hlmseU  into  an  end 
pwiUoiv  Where  he  could  "crop"  hlmaeU  out 
when  thft  photo  was  made  into  an  engraving 
for  publication. 

For  moat  of  his  career.  Blr.  Maag  worked  at 
a  desk  in  a  corner  o4  the  news  room,  where 
he  was  in  instant  touch  with  everything,  and 
where  he  was  accessible  to  everyone.  In  1937. 
when  The  Vlndlcitor  moved  into  lu  present 
building,  with  a  large  office  for  the  editor. 
Mr  Maag  was  not  happy  at  being  cut  ofl 
from  the  staff,  and  hU  office  door  was  open 
to  anyone.  On  one  morning.  In  fact,  he  ar- 
ranged to  have  It  opened  before  his  arrival, 
so  a  copy  girl  could  look  at  a  TV  program 
which  had  her  excited. 

The  Mahoning  Valley  Industrial  Manage- 
ment AssoclaUon  presented  a  cltaUon  and  a 
medallion  to  him  In  1964  for  "50  years  of 
making  the  Mahoning  VaUey  Industrial  re- 
gion a  better  place  In  which  to  work  and 
Uve." 

Mr.  Maag  was  called  the  city's  first  citizen 
and  a  great  benefactor  when  the  Mahoning 
VaUey  Historical  Society  honored  him  on  his 
80ih  birthday.  In  1963.  On  the  same  occasion, 
the  members  of  the  editorial  staff  held  an 
Informal  party  for  him  In  the  news  room, 
with  a  huge  cake  decorated  In  the  form  of  the 
front  page  of  The  Vindicator,  with  his  pic- 
ture. 

In  the  same  summer.  Gov.  James  Rhodes 
praised  his  work  on  behaU  of  Youngstown 
University,  saying  'Youngstown  is  blessed 
by  having  a  great  editor."  The  Eastern  Or- 
thodox Men's  Club  honored  him  In  1964  for 
his  "devoted  service  to  the  Mahoning  Val- 
ley community." 

In  his  own  plant.  Mr.  Maag  held  honorary 
membership  In  the  International  Pressmen's 
and  Assistants  Union,  and  in  the  Stereotypers 
and  Electrotypers"  Local  112. 

roocHT  ro«  canal 
Waterway  transportation  for  Youngstown 
was  one  of  the  causes  which  he  held  most 
Important.  He  devoted  great  quantities  of 
space  m  The  Vindicator  to  supporting  proj- 
ects to  meet  this  need,  either  In  the  form  of 
a  lAke  Erie-Ohio  River  canal.. or  the  Beaver- 
Mahoning  project  which  at  one  time  seemed 
to  have  a  good  chance  of  realization.  He 
served  on  committees  for  these  projects,  and 
at  a  time  which  seemed  critical  to  the  success 
of  the  Beaver-Mahoning  plan,  he  sent  the 
late  Ernest  N.  Nemenyl,  Vindicator  Industrial 
editor,  to  Washington  for  the  better  part  of 
three  years,  to  carry  on  a  personal  campaign. 
Mr.  Maag  served  on  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce committee  whose  efforts  led  to  estab- 
lishing Youngstown  Municipal  Airport. 

Other  gifts  to  the  public  which  were  little 
publicized  Included  the  donation  of  the  land 


for  the  armory  on  Miller  Street,  and  donating 
the  site  of  Boardman  Township  Park. 

The  paper  continued  to  grow,  untU  Its 
dally  circulation  now  Is  over  100.000.  and  the 
Sunday  sale  more  than  15S.0O0.  The  press 
room  has  been  expanded  twice,  and  even 
now  the  mechanical  facilities  are  being  taxed 
to  keep  up  with  growth,  so  that  a  new  plant 
Is  being  planned. 

Mr.  Maag  had  one  complaint  about  the 
growth:  It  left  him  little  personal  contact 
with  his  staff.  In  earlier  years,  he  knew  every- 
one on  the  staff,  knew  their  problems  and 
the  Joys.  He  regretted  that  expansion  pre- 
vented him  from  having  this  relationship, 
but  he  continued  his  interest  In  their  wel- 
fare His  father  had  established  an  Insur- 
ance program  for  employes  In  the  early  1920's, 
and  Mr.  Maag  expanded  this  program.  In 
1945  he  set  up  a  retirement  program,  and 
expanded  this,  as  well.  In  1960. 

While  guiding  The  Vindicators  growth,  Mr. 
Maag  was  increasingly  aware  of  the  Im- 
portance of  radio.  The  Vindicator  had  pub- 
licized and  encouraged  the  establishment 
and  growth  of  early  radio  stations  here,  but 
In  the  mld-30s.  he  began  to  study  the  de- 
sirability of  entering  the  radio  field  himself. 
In  April  1938.  he  was  granted  a  license  for 
day-time  operation  of  a  100-watt  station,  and 
WFMJ  went  on  the  air  late  In  the  sununer  of 
1939.  Just  as  World  War  II  erupted.  Mr.  Maag 
kept  a  close  finger — and  sharp  ear — on  the 
growth  of  the  staUon.  Within  a  few  years.  lU 
license  was  broadened  for  more  time  and 
greater  power,  and  a  new  transmitter  was 
built  m  Boardman,  near  the  family  home, 
but  on  a  site  chosen  primarily  for  technical 
reasons. 

STATEMENT  OP  AFL-CIO  EXECU- 
TIVE COUNCIL  EXPRESSES  FULL 
SUPPORT  FOR  INTERNATIONAL 
HUMAN  RIGHTS  CONFERENCE  IN 
TEHERAN 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  article,  published  In  the 
March  2  edition  of  the  AFL-CIO  News, 
describing  the  union's  executive  board 
support  for  the  1968  International  Hu- 
man Rights  Conference  and  their  en- 
dorsement of  the  ratification  of  the  re- 
maining Human  Rights  Conventions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord. 
as  follows : 

"loNO  Ovtmdvtk"  :  HtJitAK  Rights  Pacts 
Demand  Ratitication 
(Excerpted    from    the    AFL-CIO    BxecuUve 
Council   statement   on   the    International 
Human  Rights  Conference  adopted  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1968,  at  Bal  Harbour,  Fla.) 
In    his    formal    proclamation    of    1968    as 
Human  Rights  Year,  Pres.  Johnson  empha- 
sized that  U.S.  ratification  of  human  rights 
treaties  was  long  overdue.  This  ratification 
is  all   the   more   urgent   because,   otherwise, 
our  government  will  not  be  able  to  partici- 
pate effectively  in  the  United  Nations  Con- 
ference  on   Htunan    Rlghu   to   be    held   In 
Teheran  next  Aprtl. 

American  labor  has  bad  an  unceasing  in- 
terest In  promoting  and  preserving  human 
rights.  Devoted  to  this  course,  the  AFL-CIO 
Executive  Council  strives  to  do  Its  utmost  to 
help  assure  the  success  of-  this  historic  con- 
ference which  marks  the  20th  anniversary 
of  the  proclamation  of  the  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  by  the  U.N.  Assembly. 

The  Executive  Council  calls  upon  Chair- 
man Fulbrlght  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  to  cease  all  further  delays 
in  holding  hearings  on  the  ratification  of  the 
remaining  human  rights  treaties — as  strongly 
urged  by  the  late  Pres.  Kennedy  and  Pres. 
Johnson. 
The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  mtist 
rsallss  that  It  Is  no  credit  to  our  country 


that  the  XJ.JB.  Is  not  one  of  the  71  nations 
which  have  approved  the  Convention  on  the 
Prevention  and  Punishment  of  the  Crime  of 
Genocide  that  was  vinanlmously  recom- 
mended, on  December  9.  1948,  by  the  UN 
General  Assembly  for  ratification  by  member 
states;  the  U.S.  U  not  one  of  the  79  nations 
which  have  approved  the  Convention  con- 
cerning the  Abolition  of  Forced  Labor;  the 
U.S.  is  not  among  the  76  nations  which  have 
approved  the  Convention  on  Freedom  of 
AssoclaUon;  and  the  U.S.  is  not  among  the 
56  nations  which  have  already  approved  the 
Convention  on  the  Political  Rights  of 
Women. 

Since  the  American  people  as  a  whole  now 
enjoy  the  rights,  freedoms  and  standards  pro- 
vided by  these  Conventions,  no  member  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  can 
at  this  very  late  date,  raise  the  question  of 
the  so-called  sanctity  of  states'  rights  as  an 
objection  to  their  ratification. 

The  Teheran  Conference  provides  our  gov- 
ernment with  a  unique  opportunity  to  take 
the  lead  In  seeking  concrete  worldwide  Im- 
plementation of  the  International  Covenant 
on  Human  Rights  which  was  adopted  by  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly  In  December  1966. 
The  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council  urges  our 
government  to  take  the  initiative  In  pro- 
posing that  the  Teheran  Conference  take 
positive  steps  for  implementing: 

Article  13(2)  of  the  Universal  Declaration 
of  Hiunan  Rights  which  provides  that 
"Everyone  has  the  right  to  leave  any  coun- 
try. Including  his  own.  and  to  return  to  his 
country." 

Article  14(1)  which  provides  that  "Every- 
one has  the  right  to  seek  and  enjoy  In  other 
countries  asylum  from  persecution." 

The  creation  of  more  effective  safegusirds 
against  the  violation  of  human  rights  by  es- 
tablishing a  Permanent  UN  Commission  on 
the  Preservation  and  Promotion  of  Human 
RighU.  with  authority  to  appoint  Human 
Rights  Observation  Committees  endowed 
with  the  rights  and  powers  of  investigation, 
surveillance  and  reporting. 

The  elimination  by  the  UN  Member  States 
of  all  legal,  political  administrative  and  po- 
Uce  barriers  to  the  widest  freedom  of  circu- 
lation among  their  p>eople8  of  all  UN  pub- 
lications, surveys,  reports  and  other  docu- 
ments acted  upon  by  the  General  Assembly 
or  any  of  its  subdivisions. 

Enforcement  of  effective  sanctions  against 
repressive  colonialist  reg^tmes  in  the  African 
territories  under  Portuguese  and  Spanish 
administration,  in  Rhodesia,  and  South 
Africa. 

Preparation  of  a  program  for  a  more  effec- 
tive solution  of  all  refugee  problems  (Arab 
and  Jewish  alike)  by  ratifying  the  October  4. 
1967  Protocol  on  Refugees  which  enlarged 
the  scope  of  the  1951  Refugee  Convention. 

Finally,  we  urge  our  government  to  in- 
clude a  representative  of  the  AFL-CIO  In  the 
U.S.  delegation  to  the  Teheran  Conference. 


NEW    PROGRAM    TO    INCREASE 
VOLUME  OF  U.S.  EXPORTS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  on  Janu- 
ary 1  of  this  year  the  President  made 
some  economic  "  recomnPndatlons  of 
which  we  are  all  very  much  aware.  Un- 
fortunately, I  must  disagree  with  the 
great  mass  of  those  recommendations. 
However  I  do  applaud  one  particular 
aspect  of  the  New  Year's  message,  and 
that  Is  the  recommendation  for  funding 
a  new  program  to  increase  the  volume  of 
U.S.  exports.  This  Is  termed  the  Joint 
Export  Association  Program. 

Funds  to  promote  the  sale  of  American 
exports  would  be  channeled  through 
joint  Government/Industry  export  asso- 
ciations, consisting  of  groups  of  Arms  or 
their  representatives. 

Assistance  imder  this  program  would 


be  just  as  available  to  small  and  moder- 
ate sized  businesses  as  It  would  be  to 
morrestablished  firms.  Both  exporters 
X  lon^term  histories  of  export  ac- 
Sity  and  potential  exporters  who  have 
not  entered  worldwide  markets  would 
be  eligible  for  assistance. 

The  value  of  such  a  program,  when 
viewed  in  relation  to  our  continuing  tr- 
ance of  payments  problems  and  domestic 
Sonomic  considerations,  is  readily  ap- 

^*S*"  example,  financial  assistance 
would  be  avaUable  for  advertising  and 
Publicity  abroad  including  Participation 
fn  international  trade  fairs,  market  re- 
SarJh  travel  connected  with  intema- 
UonL  promotion  activities  training  of 
^rsonnel  and  operation  abroad  of  cer- 
^m  physical  facilities  such  as  assembly 
and  packaging  fecillties  ^showrooms, 
service  and  warehousing  facilities. 

This  proposal  is  one  of  the  more  en- 
co™giSg°?rograms  which  tWs^^m- 
utration  has  come  up  with.  I  only  re- 
gret St  it  was  not  suggested  before, 
perhaps  if  it  had  we  would  not  be  faced 
with  some  of  the  grave  problems  which 

now  confront  us.  i„*i„T,c. 

I  urge  that  the  Senate  Appropriations 
committee  give  full  consideration  to  this 
item  in  the  budget,  and  I  hope  it  wUl 
reach  a  favorable  decision. 


TILTING  THE  WINDMILL 
Mr  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  every 
u'reat  city  of  any  size  is  always  endowed 
wUh  «^  iconoclastic  journalist  whose 
mSlon  in  the  city  it  Is  to  debunk  the 
cherished,  the  sacred,  the  revered,  and 
the  respected,  including  poUticians.  cler- 
gymen and  three-footed  infelders. 
Seattle  is  no  exception.  _, .  t-,^„„ 

For  more  than  two  decades.  Ed  Dono- 
hoe.  the  sharp-witted  coluimilst  for  the 
Washington  Teamster  has  been  ti  ttog 
the  wmdmiU"  always  seeking  to  put  local 
people  and  evenU  in  a  different  perspec- 
tive His  often  barbed  weekly  observa- 
tions are  awaited  with  mixed  feelmgs  of 
anticipation  and  trepidation  by  thou- 
sands of  readers  around  the  State  oi 
Washington.  ,        •  *.  „f 

Recently.  Don  Dimcan.  columnist  oi 
the  Seattle  Times,  drew  a  delightful  pro- 
file of  Ed  Donohoe;  one  which  I  beUeve 
many  people  will  enjoy  reading. 

Therefore.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Duncan's  article  be  reprinted  in  the 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TH-TINC  THE  WiNDMnX 

The  column  Is  entitled.  "Timng  "ve  Wind- 
mill." The  author.  Ed  D«n°^°«' '^^,^,^'•i'i^^' 
Ulghtly  paunchy  man  who  has  bu  it  a  repu- 
tation as  the  most  vltrloUc  writer  in  the  Pa- 

^'Evrrf^day.  me  Washington  Teamster, 
vehicle  for  Donchoe's  acld-dlpped  typewriter 
lands  in  the  hands  of  61.000  subscribers  and 
2.000  "courtesy  list"  recipients.  As  such  It  U 
the  largest-circulation  weekly  in  the  state. 

certainly  It  Is  one  of  the  best-read  publl- 
cations  anywhere.  ..._„„ 

Donohoe  tilts  at  windmills  most  news- 
papermen wouldn't  touch  with  one  of  Don 
Quixote's  ten-foot  poles.  He  Is  Quixotic  by 
nature,  but  he  sees  a  difference. 

■Don  QuUote  waa  always  falling  I  like  to 
feel  that  I  hit  a  lot  of  guys  where  It  hurts. 

Politicians,    Judges,    IndustrtaUsts.    physi- 


cians can  attest  that  Donohoe  has  a  rare 
mstlnct  for  the  Jugular.  ^^^^%'^^\^^^'^ 
scan  Donohoe's  column  each  week  to  see  u 
^TeTr  nZes  are  mentioned.  If  not.  they  set- 
«e  bac^nd  chuckle  over  the  crisply  thrown 
Jabs  "the  other  guy"  Is  absorbing. 

The  back-alley  brawler  who  leads  with  h  s 
tvS^UCT  no  longer  Is  common  m  Journal- 
1^  so  in  a  way,  Donohoe  Is  one  of  the  last 
o^a  b?;ed  He  works  in  a  cluttered  office  in 
the\a7ement  of  the  Teamster  BuUdlng^552 
npnnv  Way,  spinning  around  in  his  swivei 
S  to^Mwer  the  telephone  a  few  feet  from 
his  desk  propping  his  feet  on  the  desk  and 
toytnrwlth  a  toothpick  when  he  talks  infor- 

""when  he  turns  to  his  vintage  Royal  type- 
writer he  cackles  or  giggles  with  glee^  His 
r^lh  too,  is  punctuated  by  these  hard-to- 
dSbe  outbursts.  M^^ybe  Brutus  sounded 
flke  that  while  he  was  slipping  the  knife  into 

"^^Xohoe  says  of  his  writing,  "I  try  to  over- 
power the  facte."  And  he  adds.  "I've  been 
wong  .  .  m  fact.  I  can't  understand  why 
oeoDle  Ret  so  disturbed." 

'^  But  disturbed  they  do  get  Men  have  'eone 
looking"  for  Donohoe.  He  has  been  dissected 
on  the^lrwaves.  He  has  been  airily  dismissed 
as  nothing  moie  than  a  public  scold.  Some, 
he  says,  "measure  me  for  a  box  or  go  whin- 
ing" to  a  Teamster  official.  ^^,„„ 
Ml  the  while,  of  course.  Donohoe  is  being 

"^^WhUe  most  men,  in  these  clays  of  image- 
building  and  group-think,  are  re^onably 
prudent  about  dealing  in  persoxiaJitles  when 
they  talk,  or  write.  Donohoe's  27  years  of 
faithful  service  to  the  union  give  him  a 
sei^  of  security.  He  starte  swinging  at  the 
bell.  After  It.  too.  if  he  sees  an  opening. 

o'Tnewspapermen  sticking  to  what  they 
know  beet:  "Ever  see  a  newspaperman  run 
f^r  political  office!  Most  pitiful  sight  in  the 

"on  "the  controversial  appointment  of  Dan 
O'DonneU  as  37th  District  legislator:  Why 
JlsSnate  against  Dan  O'DonneU  because 

he's  white?"  _        ,,      -•__„„- 

on    "Streetcar    Charlie"    Carroll,    former 

transit  man  and  long-time  '^ity^'^^^f^' 
"CharUe's  a  nice  guy  and  a  good  Politician, 
but  there  was  a  time  when  he  couldn't  find 
his  way  to  the  car  barn."  „„„„*i„ 

on   the    medical   profession:    "I   recently 
suggested  we  put  doctors  under  the  Depart- 
ne'^t  of  PubUc  Utilities,  to  fix  the^  fee^ 
Those  birds  are  doing  everything  in  theU 
DOwer  to  bring  on  soclaUzed  medicine, 
'^^nohoe  deslrlbed  Uoyd  Cooney.  teleylsloh 
edltorlalUt.  as  "an  overanxious  coyo^^    Mild 
compared  with  his  saying  of  Irving  Clark  -Jr 
radio  talk-show  Pe«o«allty,  that  they  ^^  ere 
considering  naming  a  mountain  after  Clark 
^t  were  having  trouble  finding  one  shaped 
to  match  his  pointed  head. 
In  Donohoe's  dictionary,  one  finds . 
The  Seattle  -nmes  ("Falrvlew  Ftony  ). 
SJ^^Ttor  Charies  O.  Carroll  ("Falrcatch 

*^lSirlor  Judge  Charies  Z.  Smith   ("Zero 

^'?"  WM  Donohoe  who  first  called  the  free- 
way mess  at  the  Roanoke  Interchange.  Roa- 
noke Roulette."  All  newspapermen  who  use 
the  words  now  are  "pirates."  nidn-t 

Donohoe  says  of  Judge  Smith.  I  d^n  t 
even  know  him  when  I  first  called  him 
^Zer^'  He  came  up  to  me  one  day  and  said 
he  had  no  ax  to^nd.  but  It  did  sort  ^ 
h^t  when  hU  kids  picked  It  "P^^^^d  started 
calling  him  'Zero.'  Nice  g^y-  J"f/«,i^. 

"And  one  thing  you  got  to  say  for   Pair 
catch  Carroll.-  he's  direct.  He  eats  you  out. 
face  to  face." 

silence  hurts  Donohoe.  When  he  hits,  he 
likes  a  gcS^oounterpunch.  He  thrives  on 

"^"lUkftlsee  which  way  the  wind  Is  blow- 
ing so  I  can  blow  against  it,"  Donohoe  says 
••k' is  more  fun  knocking.  Nobody  would 
rJad  you  iTyou  were  nice  all  the  time,  like 


>«»,»    nf    those    gravcstone-scratcher    col- 
rnU'alwa'^eu^oglzlng.  Those^enumen- 

tal  viTlters  make  me  want  to  throw  up. 

"iS^t  of  all,  I  dont  like  the  starched- 
collar  attitude,  I  like  humor." 

bonohoe  has  tried  hard  to  Patterti  hi*  bite 
after  that  of  one  of  his  early  mentors  the 
S  lis  Hunt,  former  editor  of  The  Washing- 

'^-L^'^lLat  great  knack  for  breaking  It 
off  m  a^y"  Donohoe  said  admiringly. 
"Vonoh^'-learned  his  lessons  welL  After 
finishing  St.  Anne's  and  SeatUe  Prep  In 
Seattle  he  attended  SeatUe  University.  St. 
^mn^s  College  and  the  Unlver^ty  of  Wash- 
inirton  getting  his  degree  at  the  U.  V/.  He 
wSn^'  fn  J^mallsm.  though,  and  there 
w«  little  indication  of  the  real  Do^of^°f^- 
Wnd  that  slat-thln.  sUghUy  dyspeptlc-look- 

'"Af"^a°brlef  hitch  on  a  Seattle  dally  (he 
sa?s  he  got  the  ax).  Donohoe  turned  up  at 
the  Tea^ters  Unlon_22  years  old  and  full 

"^■Th^^' beans  have  been  exploding  ever 
since,  making  10  times  as  much  noise  since 
he  beean  his  column  12  years  ago. 
"^  ms^lumn-writlng  technique  »»  Blmpl'^ 
He  thinks  about  It  for  two  days  before 
deadline.  Then.  In  one  frenzied  burst  of 
activity  often  no  more  than  an  hour,  he 
^oundl  U  out-^ackllng  or  glK^'^K  ^^^^ 
"I  am  reauy  breaking  It  off."  One  draft  and 
he's  finished,  "because  you  ruin  It  with  all 

'"Don^S^fcrLl  Is  to  "write  to  entertain 
myseU  I  say  to  myself.  'Hey.  that  ought  to 
really  make  the  guy  bum." " 

There  are  some  regular  readers  of  The 
Washington  Teamster  who  wonder  aloud  If 
Se  polSbed.  literate  editorials  and  column 
of  DS^W^ters,  Donohoe's  college -teacher 
Ssfstant.  and  the  Menckencsque  writing  of 
Donohoe   aren't   "over   the   heads   of   truck 

**^'Nute  "  says  Donohoe.  He  adds  that  not  all 
teamstere  drive  trucks,  that  they  repra«nt  a 
cross^sectlon  of  America.  Many  are  extremely 
well  educated.  None  Is  a  dummy. 

•■BMldes."  Donohoe  cackled.  "I  even  con- 
fuse^ myself  when  I  play  with  words  some- 

^^nohoe  usually  helps  script  the  annual 
SDortsvmters'  banquet  here,  a  lampoon  slml- 
KThe  famous  Gridiron  Club  banquet  in 
Washington,  D.C.  It  Is  a  great  showcase  for 

""'•■Yeah.'-'he  said,  "we  invented  the  'Soriano 
(Dewey)    Cocktall'-^n   the   rocks."   Cackle, 

Harsh?  Well,  consider: 

Donohoe  once  said  he'd  like  to  see  the  Pike 
Place  Market  faU  on  Ivar's  Acres  of  Clams, 
"so  we  can  get  rid  of  two  eyesores  at  oiice. 

"Ivar  Haglund  reaUy  loved  that  one. 

Aiming  a  classic  one-two  at  the  market 
Donohoe  wrote.  "Father,  dear  f^tl^^.^o^^ 
home  with  me,  please:  you've  come  from  the 
Pike  Place  Market  and  you're  covered  with 

in  those  weekly  cartoons  in  The  Washing- 
ton Teamsters  Donohoe  writes  biting  cap 
ttons  P^Blclans  are  depicted  as  Mldases, 
So^ban  Evans  walks  around  with  an  arrow 
sticking  through  his  head,  asking.  Hey.  has 
anybody  seen  my  arrow?" 

And  Donohoe's  personal  favorite:  lea 
Griffin  carrying  Namu  on  his  back  and  ap- 
proaching Mayor  Braman.  The  captlon :  He  s 
not  heavy.  Your  Honor,  he's  my  blubber. 
''°Lnoh^  regularly  pummels  The  Boeing 
CO  and  the  League  of  Women  Voters  He 
J^ted  the  late  Cardinal  Spellman.  But  he 
is  quick  to  praise,  too.  Mayor  Braman  is  the 
iWt  mayor  the  town  ever  had."  County  Com - 
^sloner  Ed  Munro  U  "the  Idea^  ^'i""'«^^* 
poUticlan."  Jack  Hurley,  the  prizefight  en- 
Crepreneur.  Is  simply  "the  greatest. 

The  telephone  rang.  Donohoe  spun  around 
and  picked  up  the  receiver.  He  listened  and 

^'^^^n  no  more  JUn  Ellis  (the  Forward 
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Thnwter  is  a  frequent  Donoho«  Urget)  than 
I  tkxa."  Donohoe  snarled.  ••Edo!" 

It  was,  indeed,  Edo  Vannl,  general  man- 
ager of  Uie  Seattle  Angels. 

"Hey,  Edo.  saw  your  picture  In  the  paper 
and  I  couldn't  tell  if  you'd  been  flred  or  were 
sua  general  manager.  Get  the  Mafia  going 
on  It  .  .  ." 

THE   NEED   FOR  A   SECOND  WHITE 
HOUSE  CONFERENCE  ON  AGING 

Mr  PONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Aging  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  has  be- 
g\m  to  hold  hearings  on  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  117,  which  proposes  that  a 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging  be 
held  In  1970. 

As  one  of  the  cosponsors  of  this  resolu- 
tion, I  am  deeply  hopeful  that  this  reso- 
lution wUl  be  thoroughly  discussed, 
analyzed,  and  then  favorably  acted 
upon. 

I  support  the  purpose  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  117  because  I  am  convinced 
that  the  problems  of  today  s  19  million 
Americana,  over  65  are  critical  and  In- 
creasing. A.  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging  would  provide  the  opportunity  for 
leaders  and  experts  to  gather  together 
and  explore  the  problems  that  beset 
many  of  our  senior  citizens  and  to  recom- 
mend possible  courses  of  action. 

The  resolution  that  Is  being  discussed 

would —  ^  , 

First.  Authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  plan 
and  conduct  the  conference  with  the  co- 
operation and  assistance  of  such  other 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  as 
may  be  appropriate : 

;3econd.  Bring  together  representa- 
tives of  Federal.  Slate,  and  local  govern- 
ments, professional  and  lay  people  who 
are  working  In  the  field  of  aging,  and  of 
the  general  pubUc.  including  older  per- 
sons themselves: 

Third.  Authorize  each  State,  upon  ap- 
plication to  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  not  more  than 
$25,000  for  use  in  planning  and  conduct- 
ing a  State  conference  on  aging,  for  de- 
veloping facts  and  recommendations  and 
the  preparation  of  reports,  and  for  de- 
fraying costs  incident  to  the  States  dele- 
gates attending  the  White  House  Con- 
ference: _  ^  , 
Fourth.  Authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  es- 
tablish an  Advisory  Committee  to  the 
Conference  to  advise  and  assist  in  plan- 
ning and  conducting  the  Conference; 

Fifth.  Require  that  a  final  report  of 
the  Conference  be  submitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent not  later  than  90  days  foUowing  the 
date  on  which  the  Conference  was  called. 
Mr.  President,  the  value  and  benefits 
to  be  gained  by  such  a  conference  far 
surpasses  the  small  investment  of  Fed- 
eral funds  needed  to  Implement  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  117. 

The  White  House  Conference  would 
provide  the  opportvmity  to  develop  future 
programs  and  to  Improve  current  pro- 
grams for  our  senior  citizens. 

It  would  provide  a  basis  for  the  lead- 
ers and  experts  in  the  field  to  come  to- 
gether to  exchange  ideas,  evaluate  cur- 
rent programs  and  make  xecopamenda- 
tlons  for  new  programs. 

The  Conference  would  make  It  desir- 
able for  each  Stote  to  define  its  particu- 


lar needs  and  to  give  prompt  attention  to 
present  and  potential  problems. 

As  one  who  has  worked  for  the  passage 
of  several  major  recommendations  made 
at  the  1961  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging.  I  am  pleased  wlih  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  to  date,  but  I  am 
also  convinced  that  a  thorough  review  of 
our  approach  to  the  problems  of  our 
senior  citizens  must  be  evaluated. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  Aging.  I  am  well  aware  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  problems  facing  the 
elderly  and  the  extent  of  our  Govern- 
ment's commitment  to  meet  these  prob- 

The  great  advances  being  made  In  the 
field  of  medicine  and  public  health  have 
increased  the  number  of  elder  Americans 
to  over  19  million.  It  Is  estimated  that 
the  year  2000  will  see  over  28  million 
Americans  in  the  senior  citizen  category. 
This  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of 
older  Americans  requires  much  planning 
on  the  part  of  public  officials  in  order 
that  the  elders  of  our  society  may  be 
accommodated . 

In  February  of  1963.  President  Ken- 
nedy eloquently  expressed  the  concern 
that  we  must  have  for  our  senior  citizens 
when  he  declared: 

It  is  not  enough  for  a  great  naUon  merely 
to  have  added  new  years  to  life — our  objec- 
tive must  also  be  to  add  new  life  to  those 
years. 

And  may  I  add.  our  responsibility  and 
duty  to  our  senior  Americans  have  not 
changed.  , ^  , 

We  must  meet  the  challenge  of  being 
compassionate  and  respectful  to  our 
elders— too  many  of  whom  have  been 
left  behind  by  the  progress  and  change 
they  worked  most  of  their  lives  to  bring 
about.  They  cannot  and  must  not  be 
forsaken. 

In  our  busy  and  productive  society, 
many  of  our  senior  citizens  have  been 
relegated  to  lead  empty,  lonesome,  and 
neglected  lives:  5.3  million  older  Amer- 
icans have  annual  Incomes  below  the 
poverty  level:  only  1  out  of  5  has  a  job, 
usually  at  low  wages;  over  2  million  el- 
derly citizens  are  on  welfare:  nearly  40 
percent  of  our  single  older  citizens  have 
total  assets  of  less  than  $1,000. 

It  Is  a  sad  but  true  picture  that  many 
of  our  senior  citizens  dwell  in  city  and 
rural  slums— lonely  and  forgotten,  iso- 
lated from  the  invigorating  spirit  of 
"young"  America  on  the  move. 

We  are  constantly  being  reminded  tha^ 
our  country  Is  getting  younger— that 
half  of  our  citizens  are  under  25  years 
of  age.  Regardless  of  the  fact  that  the 
spotlight  Is  focused  on  the  American 
youth,  we  cannot  afford  to  ignore  either 
the  problems  or  the  vast  potential  of  our 
senior  citizens. 

The  stereotype  concept  of  the  elderly 
in  our  society  has  been  one  where  the 
aged  are  supposed  to  be  enjoying  their 
retirement  years  Unfortunately,  this 
stereotype  picture  ignores  several  Impor- 
tant facts.  ^  w     .w 

It  Ignores  the  hardship  faced  by  the 
poor  who  are  forced  to  supplement  their 
inadequate  Income  with  whatever  they 
can  find. 

It  Ignores  the  fact  that  many  of  our 
senior  citizens  are  forced  to  live  lonely 
.  years  with  no  continuing  contact  with 
society. 


And  it  ignores  the  frustration  of  the 
aged,  many  of  whom  can  and  want  to 
continue  to  produce  and  make  further 
contributions  to  our  society— an  asset  we 
can  ill  afford  to  waste. 

A  White  House  Conference,  as  en- 
visioned by  Senate  Joint  Resolution  117, 
would  go  far  to  create  a  new  concept  of 
the  status  and  role  of  the  older  Ameri- 
can—a new  type  of  senior  citizen. 

More  and  more  today's  group  of  elder 
citizens  represents  a  vast  reservoir  of 
talent.  skUls,  and  "youth."  Compulsory 
early  retirement  has  given  rise  to  a  new 
kind  of  older  American— strong,  healthy, 
talented,  and  eager  to  continue  giving. 

Since  naany  people  are  retired  In  re- 
gard only  to  chronological  age,  each  year 
tens  of  thousands  are  added  to  the  re- 
tired group  who  the  previous  year  held 
responsible  and  productive  jobs. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
"young"  Americans  want  to  remain  in 
the  mainstream  of  life.  They  need  so- 
ciety to  demonstrate  that  It  has  further 
use  for  their  services  and  wants  them  to 
continue  to  play  a  dynamic  and  active 

role.  .     ,. 

Being  useful,  many  times,  marks  the 
difference  between  just  existing  and  liv- 
ing with  meaning. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  support  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  117.  I  think  our 
senior  citizens  require  and  deserve  the 
attention  and  study  that  only  a  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging  can  bring 
about. 


A  CONTINUING   DIALOG 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
last  several  months  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  discussion  of  national  prior- 
ities and  Government  spending,  about 
leadership  within  our  country  and  by 
our  country.  In  this  regard,  there  has 
perhaps  been  no  single  more  meaningful 
contribution  to  this  discussion  than  the 
report  Issued  this  past  weekend  by  the 
President's  Commission  on  Civil  Disor- 
ders. ,       ,     o    J         i.V. 

There  were  statements  included  with 
which  some  of  us  would  differ.  There 
were  omissions  made  that  some  of  us 
would  have  Included. 

But  the  report  offers  great  potential  in 
contributing  to  the  solution  of  our  urban 
problems,  and  perhaps  Its  greatest  value 
lies  In  the  dialog  the  Commission  hopes 
to  .stimulate  among  all  citizens. 

MUlions  of  Americans  read  excerpts  cf 
the  report  in  their  Sunday  newspapers, 
and  millions  more  watched  the  begin- 
ning of  what  I  hope  will  be  a  continuing 
dialog  on  their  television  sets  Sunday 
afternoon.  I  would  like  to  request  that 
the  transcript  of  a  part  of  the  opening 
round  of  discussions  be  inserted  Into  the 
Record  at  this  point.  It  Is  an  extract 
from  the  transcript  of  the  "Face  the 
Nation"  program  which  had  as  its  special 
guest,  the  dlstlngviished  mayor  of  New 
York.  John  Lindsay,  Vice  Chairman  of 
the  Commission.  I  hope  that  the  remarks 
of  the  able  mayor  of  the  city  of  New 
York  will  provoke  further  discussion  and 
comment  among  those  interested  in  find- 
ing effective  and  Innovative  solutions  to 
our  urban  problems. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Mr  Novak.  Turning  to  the  Riot  Commis- 
sion report,  Mayor  Lindsay,  do  you— what  Is 
the  prl^tag  on  this  report  and  what  chance 
ao  you  think  thwe  is  of  the  Congress  ac- 

^Miyor  UND8AY.  The  report  sets  a  very  high 
eoal  for  the  Nation.  The  Commission  chose 
toput  that  goal  m  terms  of  a  P-^f  a'»-,^°"^: 
inif    lobs,  needs  of  education,  discussion  of 
thi  bankrupt  welfare  system  in  the  country^ 
The  commission  chose  to  discuss  those  In 
broad  terms,  setting  a  very  high  goal  In  the 
Sof  housing  that  are  needed   the  num- 
^rs  of  jobs  that  are  required  to  be  supplied 
to  the  poor  and  thoee  who  are  trapped  In 
the  gheuos,  and  did  not  put  a  price  tag  on 
It.  undoubtedly,  it  will  be  costly,  but  Ameri- 
cans have  risen  to  challenges  each  time  they 
y^l  arisen.  The  Congress  rose  to  the  chal- 
Se  of  the  conquering  of  space  when  It  was 
put  to  the  congress,  and  the  Congress  can 
and  ought  to  rise  to  this  one. 

Mr  NOVAK.  Now  Congressman  Mahon.  of 
Texas  the  Chairman  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations committee,  is  going  to  have  a  lot 
lo  sav  about  how  much  or  how  little  this  s 
J^p^emented.  says  that  very  little  of  it  Is 
LolngZ  be  implemented.  And.  he  says,  that 
?h  s  is  just  going  to-the  mere  Issuance  of 
th^e  recommendations  are  Just  going  to 
cause  rising  expectations  that  cannot  be 
sa«sfle^  and  Increase  the  danger  of  riots. 
What  do  you  think  about  that? 

Mayor   Lindsay.  As   a  former   '"ember   of 
congress,  which  I  was  for  seven  years,  and 
now  as  k  Mayor.  I  think  I  can  speak  as  a 
realist  in  this  area.  And  most  Congressmen 
are  realists,  too.  including  my  former  col- 
^e^e  congressman  Mahon.  for  whom  I  have 
th^ghest  regard.  But  the  fact  Is  that  the 
confess  musf  lead  and  the  country  must 
pus" the  Congress,  Both  must  happen,  and 
Snless  it  happens  we're  In  for  trouble.  The 
way  things  are  going  now,  an  average  ghetto 
Community  of  the  twenty-four  major  cities 
X^s  the'country  that  the  Riot  Commission 
examined  with  care,  you  will  find  that  two 
outT  three  Negroes  In  those  ghetto  areas 
are   Jobless   or    underemployed   through    no 
fault  of  their  own.  that  over  50  per  cent  of 
the  young  men  can  expect  to  be  dropouts 
from  the  school  system,  that  two  out  of  three 
can  look  forward  to  an  entire  lifetime  trapped 
in   the  welfare   system,   which   is   costly    to 
everyone.  The  cost  of  Inaction  In  this  area 
will  far  outstrip  the  cost  of  taking  positive 
realist  action  which  the  Congress  has  got 

Mr  Agronskt.  Mayor  Undsay.  let's  talk 
about  the  cost  of  action.  You  once  made  an 
observation.  I  believe,  that  It  would  cost  $50 
billion  to  implement  over  five  years  even  a 
half-adequate  program  to  deal  with  this 
problem.  I  believe  you  estimated  it  would 
cost  $5  billion  for  New  York  City  alone  to 
deal  with  the  problem.  You  were  Vice  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission,  was  no  price  tag  put 
on  this?  ^  , 

Mayor  Lindsay.  You  know.  Ju.st  take  one 
area— New  York  City.  Over  a  ten-year  period 
the  taxpayers  of  New  York  put  $1  billion  of 
their   own    money    in    transportation   alone. 
That  is  our  contribution,  out  of  one  munlc- 
loality    We're  not  talking  about  something 
that  is  going  to  kill  tne  country.  Over  a  flve- 
vear  period  we  put  $18  billion  into  highways 
alone    another   $18   to  $20   billion  Into  the 
space  program.  Is  this  country  going  to  say 
that  it  is  impossible   to  correct  the  cancer 
that  exists  in  the  center  of  these  cities,  fifty 
of  which  rioted  Inst  summer  by  an  expendi- 
ture of  funds  that  are  needed  and  which  are 
modest  in  comparison,  as  I  said,  with  the 
cost  of  this. 

Mr.  ACRONSKY.  Why  did  you  not  say  how 
much  is  needed  so  that  the  country  would 
know  what  weTe  talking  about? 

Mayor  Lindsay.  The  Commission  chose  not 
to  attempt  to  put  a  price  tag  on  It.  for  sev- 
eral reasons:  One.  some  of  the  areas  of  dis- 
cussion in  the  commission  "-eport- ^^ch  as  the 
Junking  of  the  welfare  system  and  6"hstltut- 
ng  something  far  more  realistic  and  better 


and  productive,  such  as  income  supplements 
for  the  poor,  those  who  cannot  get  a  decent 
ivlng  through  no  fault  of  their  own.  or  un- 
deremployed through  no  fault  of  their  own- 
andZnomlsts  can  debate  endlessly  the  cost 
of  some  of   these   things.   In  the  Job  area 
we'r^  talking  about  a  massive  Involv-ement 
of  the  private  sector,  with  some  help  by  way 
o    subsWles  or  tax  credits  from  the  federa 
Eovernment.  In  housing,  we're  talking  about 
masslv^asslstance  to  the  private  sector  to  re- 
duce the  costs  of  housing  and  to  lower  the 
S  of  interest  payments.  And  you  can  de- 
bTte  end  o.sly  the  cost  of  it.  It  will  be  costly^ 
And   I   think   that  the  country   has   got  to 
make  up  its  mind,  and  the  Congress  must 
make  up  Its  mind,  that  the  cost  ngure  is  rela- 
Uvelv  unimportant  in  terms  of  what  we  have 
to  do  m  oTer  to  save  this  country  from  the 
possibility  of  chaos. 

^  Mr.  DEAN.  Mr.  Mayor,  is  'tvour  view  that 
the— It  is  a  very  basic  question— that  these 
programs  can  bl  implemented  while  the  Na- 
Mon's  energies  and  monies  are  committed  so 
heavUv  in  South  Vietnam? 
'Tayor  Lindsay.  Well,  once  ^^^'^-^^^^^H 
me  talk  about  the  (Commission  JheCommls 
slon  chose  not  to  compare  what  has  to  be 
done    m    these    cities    with    space,    Europe. 
NATO   Vietnam,  or  any  other  nntiona    or  in- 
lernat  onal  commitment  It  ^'mply  said  here 
u  the  problem.  It  is  massive,  and  the  coun- 
r>- murmount  programs  to  meet  that  prob 
lem  that  is  equal  to  the  Problem.  And  my 
own  view  is  that  the  country  could  do  it^ 
I  bellete  very  strongly  that  the  country  must 

""Mr'^ToRONSKY.  Mayor  Lindsay,  -obviously 
one  cannot  really  conte.nplate  or  t^  to  fi^- 
„rp  out  the  way  to  work  out  these  recoin 
mendatlon'of  the  Commission  in  a  vac"um^ 
you  must  relate  it  to  our  ^^feign  policy  you 
must  relate  it  to  the  P'°blem  of  ^etnanv 
Clearlv  you  were  aware  oi  this,  uid  you 
raise  this  with  President  Johnson? 

Mayor  Lindsay.  Well,  the  Commission  s 
.nr^rJ  L  a  report  to  the  President  and  to 
the  country  and  the  Commission  simply 
says  that  Ifter  describing  the  nature  of  the 
condition  of  these  cities.  It  simply  says  that^ 
as  a  matter  of  survival,  there  can  be  no 
higher  priority  than  the  mobllizat  on  of 
national  resources  to  fight  the  Problem  in 
?he  ernes.  And  I  think  that  the  tone  of  the 
rommlsslon'E  report  to  the  President  and 
?oTh^  country  ls^hat  the  country  must  do 
this  In  order  to  survive. 

Mr  AoRONSKY.But  was  there  no  oppor- 
tunity on  the  part  of  the  Commission  to  talk 
to  the  President  before  the  public  Issuance 

"'Ma'yo'rTiNDSAY.  Well,  it  was  not  expected 
of  anyone  The  President  of  the  United  Statos 
gave  ?hls  commission,  last  August^a  Charter 
Tt  was  an  executive  order  signed  by  the  Pre. 
IaZT  Anlthe  President  said  to  the  Com- 
Sus  on  ?hat  he  appointed  and  brought  into 
his  office  at  that  time,  said  "I  want  you  to  tell 
the  country  what  happened  In  the  summer 
of  1967   Why  did  it  happen  and  what  should 

be  done  to'stop  it  from  l^^PP^"'^,^^ 
And  we  went  through,  each  of  "^^I  ^hink  a 
personal  ordeal,  for  seven  months,  in  work 
fng  together  in  roUed-up  sleeves  inside  meet- 
inls  with  ourselves  and  then  out  on  the 
LweetT  and  In  the  cities,  personal  visits  by 
members  of  the  Commission  to  these  cities 
XaT  had  had  riots,  and  Intensive  work  by 

^I5r^.  ToJL^.'n^   the   president   Indl- 

^^m^LiNDSAY.  And  then  we  put  together 
our  findings  In  very  dlffcult  debate  axnong 
ourselves  and  produced  a  unanimous  report 
All  commissioners  signed  it  and  now  it  is 
before  the  President  and  before  the  country 

Mr  DEAN.  There  Is  a  view  that  is  heard 
all  over  the  country  that  perhaps  the  panel 
L  rewarding,  rather  than  cha^Uzlng  the 
rioters,  by  offering  these  programs,  recom- 
mending these  programs.  „„„♦,„„ 

Mayor  Lindsay.  That  Is  a  very  negative 
vleV  I  think.  I  certainly  cannot  agree  with 


It  That  Is  a  view  that  seems  to  say  that  the 
majority  of  Negroes  in  these  «)»nmunlUe. 
that  have  had  great  depression  and  have 
existed  with  these  ghetto  conditions  that 
have  been  growing  up  through  the  decades 
of  inaction  seems  to  say  that  this  Is  what 
all  Negroes  want. 

Mr.  Novak.  Well.  Mayor  Lindsay—— 
Mayor  Lindsay.  It  Is  not  true.  The  findings 
of  the  Commission  are  very  clear  that  the 
maiortty  and  the  vast  majority  of  Negroes 
Who  lUe  in  these  segregated  and  poverty 
Ttrlcken  neighborhoods  and  these  cities  look 
forward  to  tranquility,  to  peace,  but  expect 
thaT  the  world  at  large  will  ^^W^^^^'Jl 
breaking  out  of  the  conditions  ^  which  they 
live,  -niey  cannot  do  it  alone  and  it  does  re- 
auire  national  action. 

Mr  Novak.  Mavor  Undsay.  on  this  ques- 
tion of  condoning  violence,  there  is  a  state- 
ment in  the  report  that  suggests  that  open 
defiance  of  law  and  federal  authority  by 
Stue  and  local  officials  resisting  desegrega- 
tion" has  contributed  to  the  lawlessness  and 
the  violence  in  the  ghetto.  Do  you  mean  tliat 
places  like  Detroit  and  Newark,  that  there 
wa.s  lawlessness  and  violation  of  federal  au- 
thority by  the  local  otficlals? 

Mwor  LiND.sAY.  It  is  absolutely  true,  that 
violations  of  standards  of  conduct  that  have 
heretofore  been  laid  down  by  Congress  has 
been  ignored  very  often  by  officialdom. 

Mr.  Novak.  What  violations 

Mayor  Lindsay.  And  Is  it  largely  true  that 
white    society    m    general    hae    condoned    a 
whole  series  of  dreadful  condit  ons  to  grow 
up  over  the  years  in  these  ghetto  communi- 
ties The  commission  was  very  clear--and  let 
me  be  cle.ir  about  this,  tocsin  stating  that 
lawlessness  and  violence  in  the  streets  cannot 
L  tolerated  and  will  not  ^e  to^rated  ^md 
that  every  necessary  step  will  be  taken   to 
control  It'  and  that  when  crimes  occurjn 
the  streets  they  will  be  P^.o^ecuted.  The  Com 
mission   was   clear   iil-so   in   stating   that   we 
"e  never  going  to  solve  this  problem  if  we 
don't  get  at  the  root  causes,  and  amon^t 
fhe   root  causes   is   a   whole   history   in   the 
united  States  of  poverty  and  segregation  and 
under  this  our  attitudes  on  race  that  have 
Cwn  up  and  have  persisted,  and  we  have 
got  to  get  on  with  the  job  of  breaking  this 

'^°Mr'  Novak.  What  flaunting  of  federal— 
i?oln2  back  to  the  .specific  question.  Mr. 
Kor-what  flaunting  of  federal  authority 
was  there  in  Detroit  where  there  was  a  ^ery 
b.id  riot?  Where  did  Mayor  Cavanagh  resist 

'^^MaTof 'Ssay.  The    Commission    ,s    not 
t'llkin-^  about  and  did  not  even  attempt  to 
describe  instances  A,  B.  C.  and  D.  The  Corn- 
miss  on  does  say   that  the  national   law  in 
this  country,  and  in  most  states  and  In  most 
cftles    the  local  law  is  that  there  cannot  be 
discrimination.  When  a  person  seeks  to  get 
better   housing   or   a    Pe^o"    wishes    better 
schooling,   if   that  person   happens  to   oe   a 
Negro,  if  there  is  federal  or  public  monies 
involved  in  the  housing  or  in  the  schoo""^  ^  .^ 
n  whatever  tt  happens  to  be.  that  law  sho^d 
be  enforced.  The  law  has  never  reajly  ^ee" 
enforced    And  It  may  be— I  don't  knou— it 
maTbe  that  it  comes  close  to  being  impos- 
^ble  to  enforce  it  a  hundred  Per  ceiit    but 
there  has  not  been  strict  enough  enforce- 
ment, which  has  been  a  problem. 
Mr  Agronsky.  Mayor  Lindsay—— 
Slyor  LINDSAY.  I  don't  think,  however   If 
I  may  conclude  that  though^and  I  think 
each    commissioner    would    feel    the    same 
way-that   entorcement   of   criminal   law   Is 
The  answer.  You  have  got  to  get   once  agaln^ 
down    to   the    root    P'-o^lem.    wh^h   Is    bad 
housing,  deteriorated  school  systems  In  these 
cities,  and  joblessness. 

Mr  AGRONSKY.  Mayor  Lindsay,  there  Is 
another  facet  of  the  root  Problem  the  bad 
housing,  the  deterioration  of  the  cities  and 
all  that.  It  requires  money  to  correct^  You 
have  said  repeatedly  In  the  past-and  I  would 
presume  that  you  expressed  this  Polnt  of  Uew 
when  you  were  deliberating  in  the  Commls- 
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ston that    we    must    reasaew   our    commlt- 

mentft.  our  foreign  policy  coramltmenU.  our 
space  oommltmenis.  If  we  are  to  deal  with 
this  problem.  Now.  the  President  has  made 
It  very  clear  that  he  U  going  to  cut  back  and 
has  cut  back,  Indeed.  In  a  number  of  hU 
recommendations  on  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  clUes.  because  of  the  needs  of 
Vietnam  and  defense  and  all  the  reel.  Now. 
can  we  deal  with  both?  Will  the  President 
de*l  with  both?  Does  the  Conwnlsslon  In  any 
w»y  have  any  Idea  how  the  President  will 
react  to  thU  report?  ^   ^    .». 

Mayor  Undsat.  Well.  I  think  that  the 
Commission,  and  1  a«  the  Vice  Chairman  of 
the  Commission,  have  done  what  we  think  U 
right  And  I  do  hope  that  the  Commission 
report,  which  says  very  clearly  that  there  can 
be  no  higher  priority  than  the  mobilization 
of  naUonal  resources  and  national  will  to 
cure  the  disease  of  the  cities— I  do  hope  It 
will  have  an  impact.  And  that  Is  why  I  said 
earlier  that  I  think  that  candidates  for  na- 
tional office,  members  of  Congress  and  oth- 
ers, ought  to  address  themselves  speclllcally 
to  what  I  think  Is  the  high  goal  that  la  laid 
down  for  the  Nation  In  thU  report. 

Mr.  AoaoNSKT.  Do  you  feel  the  priorities 
are  wrong? 

Mayor  Lindsay.  I  personally  think  that 
there  should'  be  a  reorientation  of  our  prior- 
ities in  theVountry.  I  believe  that  the  sick- 
ness of  our  cities  Is  as  much  an  important 
part  of  our  foreign  policy  as  are  evenU  that 
happen  beyond  our  borders.  The  Image  and 
look  of  thU  country  abroad  Is  Just  as  im- 
portant a«  the  quality  of  our  ambassadors  in 
a  particular  embassy  or  any  other  aspects  of 
foreign  policy. 

Mr.  Dkan.  Mr.  Lindsay,  one  section  of  the 
report  deals  with  the  news  coverage  in  ghetto 
areas,  and  all  of  ua  constantly  hear  admoni- 
tions that  television  should  stay  away  from 
problem  areas,  that  we  have  an  Incendiary 
effect  In  troubled  areas  of  our  cities.  What 
is  the  Commission's  view? 

Mayor  Lindsay.  The  Commission's  view  U 
that  mass  media  on  the  whole  attempted  to 
be  constructive  and  affirmative  In  reporting 
honestly  and  factually  the  condition  of  the 
cltlee.  not  condiuons  and  riots  when  they  oc- 
curred. The  Commission  finds  also  that  mass 
media  ought  to  take  a  look  at  Itself.  Its  own 
knowledge    and    information   about   what   a 
ghetto  Is  all  about  and  what  happens  there 
on  a  twenty-four  hour,  weekly,  yearly  basis. 
The  Commission  found  that  there  were  In- 
stances from  time  to  time  of  erroneous  re- 
porting or  very  fast,  too  fast  repeating  of 
rumors  that  turned   out  later  to  be  false, 
thereby  contrlbuUng  to  atmoepherlc  condi- 
tions that  were  very  bad  Indeed.  The  Com- 
mission    recommended     that     mass     media 
voluntarily    examine    Itself    and    voluntarily 
create  an  institute  for  better  exchange  of  In- 
formation, training,  technology,  and  all  the 
rest.  Speaking  for  myself  and  our  own  ex- 
perience in  New  York,  fortunately  we  had 
two  peaceful  summers  In  New  York  City.  In 
the  last  two  summers.  Mass  media  played  a 
role.  Maes  media  in  New  York  City  was  con- 
structive, cooperated  with  the  Mayor's  Simi- 
mer  Task  Force  In  the  things  that  we  are  try- 
ing to  do  to  keep  It  cool,  things  like  the  use 
of  lights  at  night  by  television  crews,  the  re- 
porting of  rumors.  In  New  York  City  we  had 
cooperation   from   the   news  media  on  that, 
with  some  excepUons.  But  on  the  whole  It 
was  good. 

Mr  Novak.  Mayor  Lindsay,  your  report, 
the  Commlsalon  report  crltlclzee  excessive 
use  of  force  In  riots,  and  It  says — It  con- 
demns what  It  calls  moves  to  equip  police 
departments  with  mass  destruction  weapons. 
What  are  you  talking  about  there?,  What 
police  forces  In  what  communities  have  been 
stockpiling  mass  destruction  weapons? 

Mayor  Lindsay.  What  weapons— the  Com- 
mission chose  very  carefully  not  to  go  Intc 
any  specific  community  and  to  describe  it. 
detail  what  weapons  are  being  discussed,  ex- 
cept three:  tanks,  machine  guns,  and  high- 
powered  single-action  rifles.    * 


Mr.  AosoNSKY.  You   would 

Mr.  Novak.  Well,  dossnt 

Mayor  Undsay.  And  the  Commission  said 
very  flatly  that  in  crowded  urban  centers.  II 
there  is  civil  disorder.  It  must  be  controlled 
and  control  weapons  are  not  these.  Those  are 
weapons  of  basic  destruction.  The  CommU- 
slon  made  that  finding  very  flaUy  and  very 
poelUvely.  And  I  think  it  Is  right.  I  agree 
with  It. 

Mr.  Novak.  You  would  not  use  tanks  in 
New  York  City  if  a  riot  broke  out  of  serious 
proportions  this  summer  or  any  other  time? 
Mayor  Lindsay.  No,  sir. 
Mr.  Novak.  Don't  you  think  that  this  de- 
prives the  police,  possibly,  of  a  deterrent, 
of  a  question  not  of  using  It  but  of  deterring 
riot  action? 

Mayor  Lindsay.  I  do  not.  I  do  not.  Our 
effort  in  New  York  City  is  like  the  effort 
made  by  one  of  the  members  of  the  Riot 
Commission,  the  Police  Chief  of  AUant*. 
Herbert  Jenkins.  Our  effort  and  his  effort, 
and  I  believe  of  a  great  many  other  police 
commissioners  and  mayors  In  other  cities, 
is  to  plan  for  civil  order  In  our  towns  by 
positive  police  action  and  meaningful  In- 
volvement of  the  total  government  and  of 
the  non-government,  citizens  and  the  neigh- 
borhoods. The  Conunisslon  report  recom- 
mends neighborhood  city  halls,  which  we're 
doing  in  New  York.  It  recommends  urban 
task  forces,  which  we  are  doing  In  New  York. 
The  Commission  report  says  very  flatly  that 
one  of  the  problems  Is  that  the  police  office 
In  the  ghetto  area  receives  the  total  burden 
on  his  shoulders  for  all  of  the  hostilities  and 
resentments  of  the  community  against  au- 
thority. And  why  should  the  policeman  have 
to  carry  that  load?  it  ought  to  be  shared 
by  the  total  community. 

Mr.  AoaoNSKY.  Mayor  Lindsay,  I  regret  we 
are  out  of  time.  Thank  you  very  much  for 
being  here  to  Face  the  NaUon. 

Announceb.  Today,  on  "Pace  the  Nation," 
Mayor  John  Lindsay,  of  New  York  City,  was 
Interviewed  by  CBS  News  Correspondent 
Morton  Dean.  Robert  Novak.  Columnist  for 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times  Syndicate,  CBS  News 
Correspondent  Martin  Agronsky  led  the  ques- 
tioning. 


former  Jobs  they  need  brief  retraining 
to  bring  them  up  to  date.  Many  are  dis- 
suaded from  this  retraining  because  It 
would  Involve  a  financial  burden  that 
they  cannot  afford.  For  those  who  have 
preschool  children  and  must  seek  ein- 
ployment.  the  problem  Is  compounded; 
for  It  would  require  babysitters  while  they 
are  retraining,  and  after  that  while  they 

are  working.  .  ,  *v,  * 

Mr.  President,  It  appears  crucial  that 
every  effort  be  made  to  encourage  these 
inactive  health  workers  to  return,  if  they 
are  able,  to  active  careers.  These  indi- 
viduals represent  a  tremendous  Inert 
resource  of  health  manpower.  They 
should,  and  must  be  provided  the  incen- 
tives to  become  active  practitioners. 

I  have  previously  Indicated  my  own  in- 
tention of  Introducing  le?islatlon  to 
stimulate  the  development  of  retraining 
programs  for  Inactive  health  personnel, 
and  I  welcome  the  support  of  the  ad- 
ministration for  this  important  work. 
We  must  all  strive  to  alleviate  the  health 
manpower  shortage,  and  this  is  one  ef- 
fective way  of  doing  so. 


RETRAINING  INACTIVE  HEALTH 
PERSONNEL 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  in  his  recent  message  on 
health  in  America.  President  Johnson 
outlined  a  12-polnt  "mobilization  for 
health  program."  One  aspect  of  this  pro- 
posed program  is  the  effective  use  of 
military  health  personnel  leaving  the 
armed  services.  Similar  efforts  could 
effectively  be  applied  to  the  recruiting 
of  Inactive  civilian  health  workers  who 
could  be  returned  to  the  hetdth  field 
through  recruitment  and  retraining. 

This  is  especially  true  of  the  females 
who,  because  of  marriages  and  pregnan- 
cies, decided  to  devote  their  lives  to  their 
husbands  and  children.  For  many  of 
them,  their  children  are  now  in  school 
or  married.  These  mothers  now  have  the 
time,  or  the  real  desire,  to  work  again. 
The  number  of  women  in  this  category  is 
large.  In  one  heavily'  populated  eastern 
seaboard  State  it  is  estimated  that  there 
are  10,000  inactive  medical  technologists. 
If  only  a  small  portion  of  them  could  be 
encouraged  to  return  to  work,  the  medi- 
cal technology  manpower  shortage  of 
that  State  could  be  appreciably  reduced. 
This  situation  also  exists  for  physical 
therapists,  occupational  therapists,  and 
probably  is  the  most  common  with 
nurs«6. 

These  Inactive  health  workers  all  real- 
ize that  after  an  absence  from  their 


WHITHER  THE  ALLIANCE  FOR 
PROGRESS? 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  United 
States  should  reaffirm  its  support  of  the 
political  and  social  reforms  called  for  by 
the  Alliance  for  Progress,  and  should 
disengage  Itself  from  too  Intimate  asso- 
ciation with  governments  In  power,  par- 
ticularly authoritarian  governments. 

These  are  the  principal  conclusions 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  Tennessee 
from  a  19-day  trip  through  five  countries 
of  South  America— Venezuela,  Brazil, 
Argentina.  ChUe,  and  Peru.  The  visitor, 
a  flrst-tlme  visitor  in  this  case,  is  struck 
by  contrasts — in  resources,  geography, 
people,  traditions,  economies,  and  politi- 
cal systems.  But  one  is  also  struck  by 
several  recurring  themes.  These  are  per- 
haps best  expressed  as  a  series  of  op- 
posltes:  Democratic  versus  authoritarian 
governments,  reforms  versus  tradition, 
US.  influence  versus  US.  overlnvolve- 
ment  in  domestic  affairs,  military  control 
versus  civilian  control,  stable  economic 
growth  versus  inflation,  the  U.S.  balance 
of  payments  versus  the  Latin  American 
balance  of  payments,  economic  Integra- 
tion versus  economic  nationalism,  and 
agriculture  versus  urbanization. 

These  dilemmas  call  for  reexamina- 
tion of  US.  policies— the  objectives  of 
the  United  Stetes  in  Latin  America,  the 
appropriate  means  to  achieve  those  ob- 
jectives, and  the  price  that  must  be  paid 
in  political  as  well  as  economic  terms. 
The  urgency  of  such  a  reexamination 
is  increased  by  the  -diversion  of  US.  re- 
sources and  energies  to  Vietnam  and  by 
the  necessity  to  correct  the  imbalance  of 
U.S.  international  payments. 

Although  one  encounters  a  few  com- 
plaints, Latin  American  officials  gen- 
erally accept  the  fact  that  the  U.S.  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam  dictates  lower 
levels  of  economic  assistance.  Many  of 
these  officials  say  privately  that  they 
understand  and  sympathize  with,  or  even 
support,  the  U.S.  position  in  Vietnam,  but 
they  are  unwilling  to  say  this  publicly 
because,  as  they  explain,  public  opinion 
in  their  countries  would  be  adverse  to  It. 
More  than  aid.  officials  in  the  countries 


covered  by  this  report  are  interested  In 
political  support,  and  in  trade  conces- 
sions or  preference. 

Oi  the  countries  visited  on  this  trip, 
Venezuela,  Chile,  and  Peru  have  demo- 
cSilc.  popularly  elected  governments^ 
bSzU  and  Argentina  are  governed  by 
authoritarian  regimes.  The  United  States 
is  Identified  with  all  of  them. 

To  many  Latin  Americans,  this  ap- 
pears to  be  a  wUllngness  on  our  part  to 
support  just  any  government  that  Is  not 
communist.  It  at  least  raises  the  question 
of  whether  we  really  mean  our  many 
statements  In  favor  of  democracy,  or  so 
It  seemed  to  this  visitor.  k«^   i.. 

Domestic  government,  good  or  bad.  is 
prSXently  a  task  for  Latin  Americans 
menSelves.  and  there  Is  frustratlngly 
ittlT  that  the  United  States  can  do  about 
Non?ecognitlon  of  authoritarian  or 
unconsUtutional  regimes  Is  not  an  effec- 
tivVpollcy.  The  United  States  cannot  very 
weU^deflnltely  Ignore  the  existence  of  a 
country  as  Important  as  Brazil  or  Argen- 
?2m,  whatever  its  form  of  government. 
Rut  there  is  a  difference  between  main- 
SninL  correct  diplomatic  relations  with 
L^o^fr^ent  and  PubUcly  Identifying 
oneself  as  sympathetic  ^^„„ 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  Is  a  prosrain 
of    reform     calling    for    far-reacWng 
changes  to  social  structures,  economic 
nnficies    and  class  relationships.  Many 
Shese  go  to  the  heart  o'^t^eesUbl^^S? 
order.  They  are  painful  to  ^J.^l^^^ 
Latin  American  upper  class,  and  for  this 
reason  they  are  encountering  stubborn 
Stance'^The  United  f-^^^^l^ 
called  upon  either  to  act  Uke  It  means 
what  It  has  been  saying  or  to  recon 
sider  Its  stated  policies.  .*»,«« 

Nowhere  is  this  dilemina  greater  tti^ 
with  respect  to  land  reform.  Compre- 
JenslvTlInd   reform  involves   a   great 
mS    things-redistribution    of    land. 
S.    ecKnlcal  assistance,  price  poU- 
rilr  rural   roads,  marketing   arrange- 
ments'^among  others.  But  most  impor- 
tantly It  involves  changes  in  land  tenure 
arrangements.  Two  percent  of  the jana 
holders  m  Peru  for  Instance,  own  75 
p?S  ome  land.  In  Chile  and  In  othe^ 
countries  there  are  many,  n^^nyjamm^ 
who  try  to  exist  in  extremely  marginal 
circumstances.  The  Problem  of  tenure, 
then  Is  essentlaUy  one  of  redistribution. 
Sie  greatest  Political  and  «>cialnee^ 
is  the  conversion  of  traditional  peons 
into  productive,  responsib  e  clt^nsJWs 
appears  ImperaUve,  survival  of  democ- 
racy requiring  It. 

Given  the  resources  available  to  the 
Governments  of  Chile  and  Pe™^*J^ 
unlikely  that  this  can  *je  done  In  any 
reasonable  time  Period  urUeM  there^ 
resort  to  expropriation  ?^^°"t- *^' ^^^: 
in  many  cases.  ^ ""/n^  .fJ^ST/re    Se 
pensatlon.    Inevitab  y    a^-    "^^"  Ji 
^olne  to  be  cases  of  Inefficiency,  waste, 
and  mlsaSocated  resources^  Sdlio'dlng 
from  the  opposition  of  the  landholding 
%Z,  land  retorm  Is  an  enormoudy  corn- 
plicated  undertaking  involving  the  up 
rooting  of  centuries  of  tradition.  It  may 
even  mean  less  production,  at  least  lor 
the  short  run.  ,      . 

in  evaluating  Latin  Ameriwn  ^nd- 
reform  programs.  It  ^ould  be  a  mistake 
to  apply  U.S.  standards  and  legal  tram 
tlons.  even  subconsciously.  The  Chilean 


and  Peruvian  land  reforms  are  being 
carried  out  within  the  framework  of  dW- 
ferent  systems  of  law.  and  different  legal 
and  «4lal  traditions.  The  protection  of 
Se  Scolder  written  Into  the  laws  of 
both  countries  appears  ad^^^te.  ^s 
mdeed  is  the  main  reason  the  programs 
S2  moving  so  slowly  in  both  countri^ 
It  needs  to  be  remembered  that,  at 
least  in  Peru,  some  of  the  large  landhoW- 
inSs  have  come  down  more  or  le^  Intact 
S?m  toe  original  grants  of  the  Spanish 
crown-grants  which  consisted  of  a  given 
SSer  ^hectares  and  Ladlans  to  go 
S  the  °and.  Furthermore,  land  In  Peru 

""  ^y%  needs  to  be  remembered 
that  the  Latin  Americans  whom  North 
Xmericans    most    f^equenUy    meet    are 

from  the  upper  class.  'nan^^/J  AlU^^e 
betrayed  by  U.S.  support  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress.  This  Is  a  natural  Phenome- 
non b^use  it  Is  the  upper-class  Latin 
^^ricans  who  have  the  money  to  travel 
tothe  United  States  and  who  have  bu^- 
Sr  connections  with  U.S.  banks  and 
corporations.    It    is    upper-class    Latto 
Americans  who  speak  Englsh,  who  live 
m   neighborhoods   congenial   to   Norto 
Americans,  and  who  are  most  Hkely  to 
meet  transient  North  Americans.  TWs 
relationship  Is  likely  to  give  a  dl^totted 
picture  to  North  Americans  who  are  not 
on  their  guard  against  It. 

In  almost  every  place  visited  on  this 
trip,  the  United  States  appeared  much 
involved  in  the  country's  Internal  affairs, 
m  part,  this  has  been  deliberate:  In  part 
S^ei^nt.  m  part.  It  ha^  been  by  the 
US  Government:  In  part,  by  private  en- 
terprise and  other  nongovemrnental  In- 
Ttmitions.  This  stems  from  frien<^hip 
and  a  desire  to  be  helpful,  but  also  from 
a   desire   for   non-Communist   political 

"Srif  the  most  striking  things  to  a 
flrst-tlme  visitor  to  South  America  is  the 
nprvaslve  U.S.  presence.  In  Venezuela, 
thS^tekes  the  form  of  private  Investment^ 
Caracas,  for  Instance.  Is  aglow  at  night 
with  electric  signs  advertising  Sears,  Roe- 
S  stores,  Sherwin  Williams  paints, 
Sineer  sewing  machines,  American  auto- 
mSs  cod-cola  soft  drinks.  And  aside 
from  these  consumer  products,  there  Is 
thTiverwhelmlng  fact  of  U.S.  dom  nance 
in  oS  and  Iron  In  Venezuela.  In  Chile  and 

Peru  It  Is  copper.  „„„.^  «.o. 

For  both  poUtlcal  and  economic  rea 
sons   US.  policy  in  Latin  America  has 
?S' emphasized  the  need  to  attract  for- 
S  private  investment.  Economic  de- 
tSpment  through  private,  rattier  than 
public,  investment  Is  more  in  accord  witti 
US.  traditions.  Further,  there  are  Insi^- 
clent  public  funds  with  which  to  do  the 
Sib  Ui  the  absence  of  private  Investmei^t 
^  BuJ  this  has  a  political  Pnce  even  m 
comitries  such  as  Venezuela  where  the 
dtoate  for  private  investment  is  gener- 
ally good.  This  price  is  that  Latin  Amcr 
fians,  Sihough  welcoming  the  f  mi^  of 
private  investment,  tend  to  get  a  littie 
Sniasy  that  the  resources  and  the  econo- 
mies of  their  countries  may  be  g^duaUy 
<;UnDlne  away  from  them.  A  Brazuia" 
foSkrof  his  people's  desire  to  protect 
?helr  industries  from  what  he  caUed  de- 
nationSzation.  This  Is  a  natural  reac- 
SoS^f^ple.  particularly  natiojah^^^^^^ 
npoDle   who  see  most  of  their  resources 
and  SidLtries  owned  by  foreigners.  It 


counsels  a  policy  of  restraint  on  the^art 
nf  the  U  S  Government  and  U.S.  busmess 
?"pi^tog  i«)  hard  for  more  Private  in- 
vestment or  for  more  favorable  co^d^- 
tlons  for  private  Investment  At  the  ^me 
time    one  must  recognize  that  a  slow 
dSTA   in  private   investment  mear^   a 
slowdown  in  both  Latin  American  eco- 
noScXelopment  and  In  the  supply  of 
lAtm  American  raw  resources  for  US. 
tadStiT  one  possible  way  to  ameliorate 
n^  to  solve,  the  problem  m^g^t  be  for 
US  firms  to  operate  more  through  Jouit 
veniuiSr  several   notable   examples   of 
which  one  can  now  find. 

Aside  from  the  problem  of  U.S.  pri- 
vate   bustoess,    the    US.    Government 
n?eLnce   In   Latin   America,    generally 
Stog.  appears  too  large.  Embassies. 
55S  mlsklonrand  mUltary  groups  ap- 
SSr  ^Xn.  This  is  both  cause  arid 
Effect Tfa  too-mtlmate  Involvernent    n 
the  internal  affairs  of  Uie  countries  in 
question    Because  In  the  beginning  we 
wanted  to  get  more  involved— because 
we  wantS  to  help  cooperative  govern- 
ments reorganize  their  systems  of  tax 
S  re?tloTo?  education  or  agriculture  or 
military     training— we    expanded     the 
SniS  groups  and  the  te^n^ca^  as- 
sistance component  of  the  AID  ini^  ons^ 
Technical      assistance      by      dennuion 
mearS  technicians  And  In  recent  years 
thev  have  Increasingly  been  working  m 
administrative  Jobs  ^1^1^°;^'^^^^^^^^^ 
ministries.  Further,  as  techniques  oiior 
elgn  aid  have  become  more  sophisticated 
and  complicated  through  the  use  of  pro- 
gram loans-that  is.  loans  designed  to 
flniSce  selected  capital  goods  imports 
Sth  the  S  currency  Proceeds  go  ng 
Tnto  high  priority  local  Prograins-the 
rtPffree    of    U.S.    Involvement    in    ine 
S^'s  budgetary  and  fiscal  processes 
has  inevitably  grown.  This,  in  turn  has 
meant  that  public  identification  of  the 
Snfted  Stetes  with  the  policies  of  a  par- 
Scifa?  government  bas  also  grown^ J^ 
means    for  example,  that  the   unuea 
Ss  is  widely  blamed,  perhaps  almost 
as  much  as  the  Ooyemmer^t  of  Bra^, 
for  the  ^act  that  real  wa^es^Bra^^^  are 

S^fTis'^nd  would  indicate  explo- 
^^oTu^atel'^therearesomeefforgto 
disengage.  The  ^^^  Ambassador  to  Bra^ 
zll,  for  instance,  has  begun  to  reduw 
US.  Government  personnel  in  Bra^l^ 
¥he  Department  of  Sl^^^^^.S J,"  p^Jj! 
nrocess  of  reducing  U.S.  military  per 

or   preserve   poUtical    options    for    the 

^•^^fSf 'cutbacks  will  be  made  at  the 
,v.5r^  losing  some  specific  opportuni- 
«*S  to    Xence  Latin-American   gov- 
eSment  iucles;  but  It  is  hard  to  see 
h^thev  can  fail  to  improve  the  over- 
aS  pSoHf  the  United  States.  This 
fs  tSf  aSoss  the  board,  but  especiaUy 
v^t^reS  to  the  military  groups  .^f^ 
V.S.  miUtary  has  long  argued  that  its 
presence   in   Latin   America    gives   the 
U  S   Government  a  source  of  mnuence 
Si  L^n  American  military  establ  sh- 
mente.  But  very  few  instances  were  «ted 
In  Runoort  of  this  argument.  The  more 
S.S  ««vit.  one  IS  led  to  beUeve.  has 
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been  that  the  Latin  Americans  have  In- 
fluenced the  U.S.  military,  rather  than 
the  other  way  around. 

In  every  country  visited,  the  military 
establishment  Is  a  political  force,  rang- 
ing from  minor  in  Chile  to  nearly  total 
in  Argentina.  This  fact  is  cloeely  re- 
lated to  the  problem  of  authoritarian 
versus  democratic  governments  discussed 
above.  The  military  is  essentially  an 
antidemocratic  force,  and  the  authori- 
tarian governments  are  those  domi- 
nated by  the  military.  The  political 
power  of  the  military  is  also  related  to 
the  problem  of  military  expenditures 
and  their  impact  on  economic  develop- 
ment. 

If  one  concludes  that  the  stated  US. 
policy  of  support  for  democratic  forces 
in  Latin  America  Is  a  correct  one,  then 
it  follows  that  one  must  view  military 
government  and  military  influence  on 
civilian  governments  with  disfavor.  U.S. 
policy  has  generally  been  directed  to- 
ward efforts  to  charge  the  Latin-Amer- 
ican military  through  training  pro- 
srrams,  through  personal  contacts  be- 
tween Unif^  States  and  Latin  Ameri- 
can military  officers,  through  orienta- 
tion tours  in  the  United  States,  through 
promotion  of  civic  action  programs,  and 
through  the  supply  of  military  equip- 
ment. All  of  these  things  have  been  de- 
signed to  make  the  Latin  American 
military  more  professional  and  less  po- 
litical. There  is  little  evidence  that  they 
have  had  slgnlflcant  success.  Where  the 
Latin  American  military  has  a  tradition 
of  professionalism,  as  in  Chile,  or  where 
substantial  progress  has  been  made  in 
subjecting  it  to  civilian  control,  as  in 
Venezuela,  this  has  been  the  result  of 
Chilean  and  Venezuelan — not  United 
States — efforts. 

Perhaps  it  is  but  natural  for  a  U.S. 
citizen  to  think  that  the  primary  role  of 
the  Latin  American  military  ought  to  be 
limited  to  mairtaining  internal  security. 
The  United  States  cannot  enforce  this 
limitation  on  the  Latin  Americans,  but 
it  can  enforce  It  on  its  own  military  pro- 
grams In  Latin  America.  Insofar  as  they 
are  related  to  internal  security,  civic  ac- 
tion programs  are  useful  If  expertly  car- 
ried out,  because  they  help  to  create  a 
political  base  for  the  government  among 
the  peasantry  and  to  make  it  more  diffi- 
cult for  guerrillas  to  win  peasant  sup- 
port. 

In  countries  with  large  primitive,  non- 
Spanlsh-speaking  populations,  such  as 
Peru,  the  military  also  performs  a  useful 
secondary  function  of  contributing  to 
the  cultural  Integration  of  the  society. 
Army  recruits  are  taught  hygiene,  taught 
to  speak  Spanish,  to  think  of  themselves 
as  Peruvians,  and  they  may  even  be 
taught  a  useful  civilian  skill — carpentry, 
auto  mechanics,  et  cetera — which  en- 
ables them  to  contribute  to  the  economic 
life  of  the  country  after  their  military 
service.  The  utility  of  this  training  In 
civilian  skills  is  not,  of  course,  limited 
to  countries  such  as  Peru,  but  It  could 
probably  be  done  more  cheaply  ,and 
quickly  through  civilian  schools. 

Perhaps  the  most  acute  current  prob- 
lem of  military  policy  In  Latin  America 
has  to  do  with  sales  of  sophisticated 
equipment,  particularly  supersonic  air- 
craft The  problem  arises  because  of  the 
drive  within  the  Latin  American  military 


forces  for  modernization  of  their  equip- 
ment. VS.  policy  has  been  to  delay  this 
process  as  long  as  possible.  This  policy 
has  met  with  only  partial  success,  partly 
because  of  the  political  power  of  the  mil- 
itary and  partly  because  European  gov- 
ernments and  manufacturers,  the  French 
in  particular,  are  conducting  a  strong 
sales  drive  for  aircraft  and  tanks.  Peru 
reportedly  has  already  signed  an  agree- 
ment to  buy  Mirage  aircraft,  and  Brazil 
may  follow  suit. 

Prom  the  point  of  view  of  economic  de- 
velopment. It  appears  most  unfortunate 
that  Latin  America  Is  spending  scarce  re- 
sources on  the  purchase  of  supersonic 
aircraft  which  serve  only  as  expensive 
playthings  for  air  force  ofBcers.  Prom  the 
point  of  view  of  social  justice  and  moral- 
ity, it  is  outrageous  that  money  would  be 
squandered  on  such  items  when  so  many 
people  are  half  starving  in  pitiful  shacks. 
If  the  Latin  Americans  want  to  do  this, 
and  If  the  French  want  to  lend  them- 
selves to  It,  there  Is  nothing  we  can  do 
about  It.  But  we  do  not  have  to  be  a  part 
of  it  ourselves. 

It  is  true  that  Latin  American  mlllUry 
forces  by  and  large  have  obsolete  equip- 
ment and  that  if  the  air  forces,  for  ex- 
ample, are  going  to  be  modernized,  there 
is  scarcely  anything  less  than  supersonic 
available  to  them.  This  dodges  the  ques- 
tion   of    why    Latin    Americans    need 
flghter-bomber  air  forces  at  all.  Such 
forces  are  useless  for  covmterinsurgency 
or  civic  action.  They  are  good  only  for 
fighting  each  other,  and  there  are  still 
enough  national  rivalries  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica that  the  acquisition  of  sophisticated 
equipment  by  one  country  leads  to  its  ac- 
quisition by  a  second  and  a  third.  Indeed, 
the  United  States  bears  a  considerable 
share  of  the  responsibility  for  the  current 
situation.  A  US.  sale  of  A-4  aircraft  to 
Argentina  In  1966  led,  at  least  In  part,  to 
a  Chilean  purchase  of  British  Hawker 
Hunters  and  this  In  turn  led,  at  least  In 
part,  to  the  Peruvian  purchase  of  Mi- 
rages. Thus,  a  useless,  expensive,  even 
dangerous,  armament  race  is  generated 
and  fed. 

The  question  remains  as  to  what  the 
United  States  does  about  the  factual  sit- 
uation which  now  exists.  The  Congress 
has  expressed  Itself  on  this  In  both  the 
foreign  aid  authorization  and  appropria- 
tion acts  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
through  provisions  requiring  the  reduc- 
tion or  termination  of  U.S.  economic  as- 
sistance to  Latin  American  countries 
which  purchase  sophisticated  military 
equipment  or  whose  military  expendi- 
tures generally  interfere  materiaUy  with 
economic  development.  This  whole  ques- 
tion Is  Intimately  related  to  the  political 
power  of  the  military  In  Latin  America. 
There  seems  little  doubt  that  the  clvlUan 
authorities  In  Peru,  for  example,  are 
somewhat  less  than  enthusiastic  about 
the  Mirage  purchase  but  they  did  not 
have  sufficient  control  of  the  mlUtary  to 
prevent  It. 

But  few  governments  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica have  yet  learned  how  to  control  se- 
vere Inflation,  without  stifling  economic 
growth  and  depressing  wages.  This  Is 
perhaps  the  most  severe  dilemma  of  all. 
Of  the  countries  visited  on  this  trip,  only 
Venezuela  has  enjoyed  relative  price 
stability — and  Venezuela  is  unique  be- 
cause of  the  large  Income  It  enjoys  from 


petroleiun  and  Iron  ore.  In  the  others. 
Inflation  varied  in  1967  from  20  percent 
In  Peru  to  27  percent  in  Argentina.  In- 
flation of  this  magnitude  Is  a  fairly  re- 
cent phenomenon  In  Peru,  but  In  Brazil, 
Argentina,  and  Chile,  even  rates  of  25, 27, 
and  22  percent  respectively,  represent 
triumphs  of  stabilization  programs.  It  Is 
perhaps  significant  that  In  Brazil  and 
Argentina,  where  authoritarian  govern- 
ments are  In  power,  these  triumphs 
have  been  achieved  principally  at  the 
cost  of  depressing  wages  which  were  at 
a  bare  subsistence  level  to  begin  with. 
Automobile  workers  In  Sao  Paulo,  for  ex- 
ample— the  elite  of  the  Brazilian  labor 
force — earn  an  average  of  $150  a  month, 
while  a  Ford  car  costs  $7,500. 

It  is  apparent  that  it  is  easier  to  avoid 
Inflation  than  to  stop  it  once  It  has 
started.  But  the  fact  Is  that  It  has 
started — indeed,  it  has  been  chronic — in 
many  countries  of  Latin  America,  and 
more  Imaginative  study  needs  to  be  given 
to  himiane,  socially,  and  politically  ac- 
ceptable ways  of  stopping  it. 

Everywhere  on  this  trip,  there  was  con- 
cern over  the  effect  of  measures  to  cor- 
rect the  Imbalance  in  U.S.  international 
payments.  This  concern  takes  several 
forms,  but  they  are  all  related  to  the  fact 
that  many  Latin  American  coimtries  also 
have  critical  balance-of-payments  prob- 
lems and  the  process  of  correcting  the 
U.S.  problem  may  aggravate  the  Latin 
American  problem. 

Despite  the  pohtical  liabilities  of  pri- 
vate U.S.  Investment  mentioned  above,  it 
does  play  a  crucial  role  in  Latin  Ameri- 
can economic  development.  More  imme- 
diately, it  is  an  Important  factor  in  the 
Latin  American  capacity  to  service  for- 
eign debts  and  to  finance  essential  im- 
ports, most  of  which  come  from  the 
United  States.  Any  substantial  curtail- 
ment in  the  flow  of  private  Investment, 
or  any  substantial  increase  In  the  re- 
patriation of  profits,  would  have  severely 
adverse  effects. 

The  policy  of  tying  U.S.  assistance  to 
procurement  in  the  United  States  fre- 
quently serves  to  make  such  assistance 
more  expensive — that  is,  Latin  Ameri- 
cans get  fewer  goods  per  million  dollars 
borrowed.    Although    Latin    Americans 
would  like  to  be  able  to  use  AID  loans 
on  the  basis  of  worldwide  bidding,  they 
imderstand    the    unwillingness    of    the 
United  States  to  see  such  funds  spent 
in  Elurope  or  Japan.  As  an  alternative  to 
the  present  pwllcy,  they  would  like  the 
opportimity  to  use  at  least  a  portion  of 
AID  loans  for  procurement  within  Latin 
America.  This  would  make  it  possible  for 
a  portion  of  a  loan  to,  say,  Chile  to  be 
used  for  the  procurement  of  machinery 
in.  say,  Brazil.  The  advantage  of  such  an 
arrangement  from  the  Latin  American 
point  of  view  would  be  that  it  would 
stimulate  development  in  both  Chile  and 
Brazil  and  would  contribute  to  the  proc- 
ess of  economic  integration.  This  is  a 
suggestion  which  is  worthy  of  considera- 
tion,   especially    if   techniques    can    be 
worked  out  to  insure  that  AID  fimds 
spent  in  third  coimtries  find  their  way 
back  to  the  United  States  and  not  into 
European  banks. 

More  and  more  VS.  aid  programs  for 
Latin  America  tend  to  be  balance  of  pay- 
ment, or  budgetary,  aid  that  operates  as 
a  subsidy  for  UJS.  exports. 


At  the  same  time,  vigorous  action  is 
obviously  necessary  to  protect  the  dollar 
Latin  Americans  should  recognize  that 
a  devaluation  of  the  dollar  would  have 
an  even  more  adverse  impact  on  Latin 
America  than  is  likely  to  be  Produced  by 
any  of  the  measures  currently   being 
faken  to  protect  the  dollar.  Still  It  would 
be  a  pity  If  we  create  problems  for  others 
in  the  process  of  solving  our  own.  Yet 
the  irony  of  it  is  that  in  trying  to  help 
solve  so  many  problems  for  other  peo- 
ple, we  have  created  a  major  problem  for 
ourselves.  To  borrow  a  phrase  from  the 
past,  there  must  be  a  way  to  avoid  a  sec- 
ond crucifixion  of  mankind  on  a  cross 

°^Tne  industrial  growth  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica has  come  about  mainly  through  the 

development  of  i"d^t/e«  *^SJ"Cse 
goods  to  substitute  for  imports.  These 
have  been  the  easiest  Industries  to  es- 
tabUsh  because  they  could  Reassured  of 
a  market  through  either  tariffs  or  other 
restrictions  on  competing  Imports.  To 
the  extent  to  which  they  reduce  imports, 
they  also  ease  the  country's  balance-of- 
paytnents  position.  Experience  indicates 
that  this  latter  advantage  may  be  more 
theoretical  than  real,  because  industrial 
development  frequently  increases  rather 
than  reduces  the  demand  for  imports^ 
In  any  event,  almost  everywhere  on  the 
trip    industrial    development   appeared 
to  have  gone  about  as  far  as  it  could  go 
on  the  basis  of  import  substitution  and 
that  further  growth  was  dependent  on 
the    development    of    export    marketjs. 
These  markets  may  be  found  either  in 
other  Latin  American  countries  or  in 
the  industrialized  countries  of  Europe. 
North  America,  or  Japan.  The  less  de- 
veloped countries  of  Asia   and   Africa 
nresently  offer  scant  prospects.  Export 
markets  in  other  Latin  American  coun- 
Sles  can  best  be  developed  through  Latm 
American  economic  integration.  Export 
SSrkets  in  the  industrialized  countries 
«in  be  facilitated,  of  course,  by  a  system 
of  trade  preferences  on  manufactured 
and  semi-manufactured  goods  This  ap- 
pears uppermost  in  the  thoughts  or  plans 
of  Latin  American  officials.  It  may  be- 
?om^  necessary  for  the  U.S.  Government 
to  discourage  this. 

Latin  American  officials  umformly  en- 
dorse economic  integration— some  with 
considerably  more  enthusiasm  than  oth- 
e?Sut  the  process  is  moving  slowly^ 
in  part,  this  is  because  Intra-Latm 
American  trade  is  a  low  .Percentage  of 
Latin  America's  total  fo^i^ V^^^«; Jj^^ 
countries  of  Latin  America  have  tradi- 
tionally traded  more  with  Europe  and 
kTunited  States  than  with  each  othe^ 
Geography  means  that  intra-Latln 
American  transportation  Is  costly  and 

But  Latin  American  economic  integra- 
tion is  a  slow  process  also  because  of  the 
rSiiance  of  the  Latin  Arnencan  bus  - 
ness  community.  Because  Latin  Ameri- 
can industrial  development  occurred  on 
the  basis  of  substituting  for  imports  be- 
Snd  high  protective  walls  m^yLatto 
American  businessmen  "eeitoer  unable 
or  unwUling  to  compete  with  their  neigh 

''°Some  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
devetopment  of  complementarity  agree- 
menKereby,  for  example.  Brazil  con- 
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centrates  on  the  Production  of  certata 
tvoes  of  business  machines  and  Argen- 
tSTconcentrates  on  the  production  of 
other  ?JSs  with  free  trade  between  the 

^*On  the  western  side  of  the  contUient. 
Chile  and  Peru  have  joined  with  Ecua- 
dor. Colombia,  and  Venezuela  in  a  re- 
gional Andean  integration  scheme  which 
S  basedon  the  theory  that  the  process 
of  integration  wlU  move  more  ^f  9?thly 
m  a  smaller  unit  than  in  a  larger  one 

So  far  as  developing  industrial  export 
markets  in  North  America  and  Europe 
S  (Sncerned.  Latin  Americans  generally 
ad^SSaS  a  system  of  trade  Preferences. 
Such  a  system  could  take  many  forms. 
SSrall  of  them  would  have  the  common 
element  that  exports  of  manufactured  or 
semimanufactured    goods    from    Latm 
Srica  would  enter  industrialized  coun- 
tries at  a  preference  over  similar  goods 
from     other     Industrialized     countries. 
Shoes    from    Argentina,    for    example. 
wS  come  into  the  United  States  at  a 
lower  tariff  than  shoes  from  "aly 

such  an  arrangement,  of  course  is 
directly  contrary  to  the  well-established 
US  trade  poUcy  of  most  favored  nation 
treatment.  Yet  several  African  countries 
enjoy  a  roughly  analogous  arrangement 
in  Europe,  and  both  Europe  and  the 
United  States  are  under  increasing  pres- 
sm-e  from  less  developed  countries  gen- 
erally to  establish  such  a  system  on  a 
worldwide  basis. 

It  seems  unwise  to  abandon  the  niost- 
favored-nation  policy.  Such  an  abandon- 
ment has  within  it  the  seeds  o    the  de- 
velopment of  rival  worid  trading  blocs 
with    all    their    disadvantages.    Prefer- 
ential treatment  for  Latin  American  ex- 
ports also  carries  with  it  the  danger  of 
further   slowing    the   process   of   Latin 
American  integration  through  continu- 
ing a  form  of  protection  for  high-cost 
iTtin  American  producers  and  reducing 
their  incentives  to  become  more  efficient. 
on  the  other  hand,  one  must  recognize 
the  seriousness  of  the  problems  created 
for  Latin  America  by  its  terms  of  trade 
and  the  necessity  to  expand  its  exports 
of  industrial  products.  These  problems 
are  sufficiently  serious  that  they  warrant 
further  study  by  the  executive  branch 
and  the  Congress. 

One  of  the  most  strikmg  aspects  of 
Latin  America  is  the  growth  of  its  cities 
Caracas  has  grown  from  500.000  m  1950 
to  1,700,000  today.  Greater  Buenos  Aires 
has  a  population  of  7,000,000-one  third 
The  total  of  Argentina.  Sao  Paulo  has 
more  than  5.000,000-up  67  Percent  since 
I960    Rio  de  Janeiro  has  more  than  i 
mUlioS  Santiago  and  Lima,  2,000,000  or 
more  each.  The  new  cities  of  Latm  Amer- 
ica are  also  growing.  Constniction  of 
Brasml  was  only  completed  in  I960;  and 
Today  the  city  has  350,000  People.  Ciudad 
Guayana,  the  heart  of  a  new  industria 
complex  in  Venezuela,  had  4,000  inl950. 
todS  it  has  more  than  100.000  and  it  is 
expected  to  have  250.000  by  1975 

This  is  in  part  a  consequence  of  hlgn 
rates  of  population  growth  generally  on 
wWch  there  has  been  superimposed  a 
TiSiiflcant  migration  from  rural  to  ur- 
ban areas.  The  need  for  jobs  for  this 
rapidly  expanding  labor  force  is  un- 
mSS-1  million  a  year  in  Brazil  alone 
Smply  to  keep  unemployment  from  get- 


ting worse.  The  needs  for  development 
o^urb^  housing,  health  sfrvlc^   edu- 
cational faciUties  are  equally    mmense. 
This  implies  a  policy  of  rapd  indus- 
trialization. But  at  the  same^lme.  th^ 
needs  of  the  rural  areas  are  no  less 
^SS-2nd  those  areas  are  Perhaps  even 
more  explosive.  So  far.  at  any  rate  there 
hrbeeS  more  i-ur^  than  urban  Insur- 
cencv    and  at  least  one  highly  piacea 
^ene'zuelSn  says  land  reform  is  the  fun- 
damental cause  of  the  failure  of  Castro- 
ite  insurgency  in  his  country. 

Further,  food  production  in  Latin 
America  as  a  whole  is  not  keeping  pace 
^h  SpulaUon  growth.  Disruption  of 
long-established  agricultural  systems 
tlSlugh  land  reforni  could  conceivably 
lead  to  short-term  decreases  in  Produc 
tlon.  Yet  land  reform  appears  sociaUy 
and  politically  necessary. 

On  all  sides  one  sees  and  feels  the 
dUemma  in  which  Latin  American    as 
weU  as  United  States,  economic  plan- 
ners find  themselves  in  attempting  to 
apportion  scarce  resources.  It  is  dijeu  t 
to  make  a  generalized  judgment  on  this 
proWem.  but  in  considering  it  one  should 
Sot  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  our  times 
are  characterized  by  a  rising  tide  of  hu- 
man demand  and  hope,  the  rapidity  and 
urgency  of  change,  a  Phenomenally  en- 
larging capacity  to  produce,  to  distrib- 
ute to  communicate,  to  enlighten.  In  all 
of  this,  the  United  States  must  be  a  gooa 
neighbor. 


WATERSHEDS:   MANMADE 
WONDERS 
Mr   NELSON.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
my    young    constituents— Warren    bee 
Petryk,  of  BoyceviUe.  Wis.— was  recently 
awarded  the  prize  of  first  rvmne^-^P^l" 
the  statewide  Wisconsin  soil  and  water 
conservation     speaking     contest.     Tlie 
speech  which  brought  this  honor  ^War- 
ren is  entitled  "Watersheds:  Manmade 
Wonders"  in  which  the  author  displays 
not  only  a  finn  grasp  of  the  importance 
of    well-managed    watersheds    but     a 
unique  appreciation  of  the  need  to  con- 
serve our  natural  resources.  I  want  to 
bring  this  fine  speech  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record 
There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Watersheds:  Manmade  Wondees 
What  is  a  watershed?  Many  people  would 
tpil  vou  "It  is  a  place  farmers  plant  trees 
and  l^ve  our  water  for  us  to  drink."  Oh  but 
Tt  is  so  much  more  than  that!  It  Is  an  ability 
that  God  gave  man  to  save  our  beautiful  and 
wonderful  natural  resources.  Including  the 
Ufe  giving  substance-water.  Watershed  is  a 
new  term  to  many  people. 

Here  are  the  signs  of  a  good,  well-managed 
watershed:  (1)  The  plant  cover  Is  thick  .nd 
heavv  (2)  Streams  and  lakes  are  clear.  (3) 
^TsoU  J  spongy  underfoot.  ('')^The  tt-reams 

run  even  during  the  d'-V  ^f ^°°- ,i^>  ,Se 
banks  of  the  streams  are  stable  and  very  little 
s^lment  is  carried  off  them  ^l^T^^^.^^^ 
found  in  cool,  clear  ponds.  (7)  ^^^Hmpflt 
is  nutritious  plant  cover  for  the  wildlife.  (8) 

"Aorc^rt^r^eToS  about?  ^ere 
in^°  be  planned  use  of  the  soil  and  plant 
^^r  If  the  water  flow  Is  to  be  ^f^^°^ 
the  croplands,  we  must  ^^^.^°^'^^^ 
methods  such   as  strip-cropping,   terracmg. 
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«jr»^j  ««  must  plAnt  grmaMd  mtmrkya  wber* 
gulllM  bad  b«en  to  prevent  eroalon  and  «•*!• 
of  precloua  weter.  On  non-fanned  UimU. 
which  are  very  tmportiait  to  the  watarehed, 
the  varlovu  uies  of  the  land,  such  a«  graslnc 
cattle,  timber-cutting,  and  hunting  and  flab- 
Ing  mxi»t  be  carried  on  so  aa  they  do  not 
•peed  up  water  runoff,  encourage  eroelon,  or 
cftUM  water  pollution.  Theae  are  the  things 
w«  can  do  and  we  muat  do  If  soil  and  water 
ooneervatlon  la  to  be  upheld  In  our  water- 
sheds. 

All  of  thU  la  a  watermhed.  but  put  quite 
•Imply,  a  watershed,  or  drainage  basin.  U  an 
are*  of  land  from  which  a  stream  geU  Its 
supply  of  w«t«r. 

In  a  well-m*iu«ed  watershed,  when  It 
rains,  the  soU  works  as  a  "blotter."  It  soaks 
up  the  rainwater  and  uses  It  for  plant  use. 
The  excess  runs  slowly  through  the  plants  to 
drain  into  the  stream.  The  water  runs  slowly, 
thus  preventing  rapid  rising  of  the  stream 
which  causes  Hoods.  This  also  prevents  sedi- 
ment from  being  carried  off  the  stream  banks 
and  blocking  our  pure  water  reeervolr.  When 
this  happens  we  must  ration  our  oom- 
munlty's  water.  So.  a  well-managed  water- 
shed also  determines  bow  much  pure,  clean, 
sparkling  water  we  get. 

8«dlment^-or  good  healthy  soil  carried  off 
by  water — yi  one  of  our  major  reasons  to  hAve 
a  watershed.  Sediment  has  blocked  up  hun- 
dreds of  reservoirs  all  over  the  country.  To 
stop  this  carrying  away  of  soil,  we  must  use 
terracing,  strip-cropping,  and  contour  farm- 
ing. And  to  make  our  stream  banks  stable,  we 
plant  and  maintain  trees,  shrubs,  and  grass. 
When  sediment  blocks  reservoirs.  It  costs 
much  money  to  niter  and  purify  the  muddy 
water.  Building  up  of  sediment  chokes  our 
streams  causing  floods.  When  this  happens, 
the  streams  back  up.  costing  us  millions  of 
dollars  each  year  to  clean  up.  Sediment  Is 
one  reason  why  our  streams  and  lakes  do  not 
have  the  flsh  population  they  used  to.  In 
some  places,  sediment  was  so  bad  that  It 
actually  choked  flsh  to  death  I  And  costs  to 
dredge  sediment  from  clogged  reservoirs  Is 
from  2S  to  50  cents  per  cubic  yardi 

In  closing,  may  I  quote  from  a  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  bvilletln: 
"It  Is  up  to  all — each  one  of  us — to  give  care- 
ful tho\ight  and  constructive  support  to  good 
watershed  management.  After  all.  what  hap- 
pens to  our  watersheds  can  well  determine 
whether  our  communities,  and  Our  Nation, 
prosper  and  progress  or  go  downhill  with 
wasted  waters  to  poverty  and  oblivion." 


A  NEW  POLICY  FOR  INDIANS? 

Mr.  HANSEN,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
comment  on  President  Johnson's  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  concerning  Indian 
programs  as  proposed  by  the  administra- 
tion, 

I  commend  the  President  for  giving  his 
attention  to  the  much-overlo<*ed  prob- 
lems facing  the  American  Indian  and  I 
note  that  the  President's  message  was 
coincidentally  submitted  one  day  after 
the  Senate  Interior  Committee,  of  which 
I  am  a  member,  began  extensive  hear- 
ings on  Indian  policy. 

These  hearings  focused,  on  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  11.  submitted  by 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
McGovERHl.  I  have  asked  Senator  Mc- 
GovERif  for  the  privilege  of  cosponsorlng 
the  resolution,  which  establishes  a  na- 
tional policy  for  the  American  Indian 
and  Alaskan  natives. 

In  so  doing.  I  salute  his  leadership  In 
this  area  and  give  recognition  to  the  ex- 
cellent provisions  which  are  found  in 
this  policy  resolution. 

Among  these  provisions  is  the  explicit 
recognition  that  Indian  governing  bodies 


should  be  recognized  as  having  the  full 
authority  "to  determine  the  extent  and 
manner  of  utilization  of  available  re- 
sources for  their  communities." 

Further,  the  policy  resolution  replaces 
the  ill-considered  termination  policy 
which  was  passed  many  years  ago  by  the 
Congress,  but  which  caused  great  resent- 
ment and  insecurity  among  Indian  peo- 
ples. The  old  termination  policy  "poi- 
soned the  well"  for  effective  dialog 
between  Indian  grouplB  and  the  VS. 
Congress. 

Attention  today  to  a  new,  enlightened 
policy  which  does  not  shirk  from  a  full 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  US. 
Congress  for  Indian  programs  is  a  step 
In  the  right  direction. 

This  new  policy  dispenses  with  notions 
of  paternalism  and  emphasizes  the  need 
for  self-help,  and  self-participation,  cou- 
pled with  full  cooperation  between  Con- 
gress and  Federal  agencies. 

During  the  course  of  the  Investigation 
by  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  several  days  ago,  eloquent  testi- 
mony was  presented  by  both  Indian  citi- 
zens and  whites  indicating  that  the  pa- 
ternalistic basis  for  Federal  welfare  pro- 
grams was  no  longer  meeting  the  needs  of 
the  American  Indian  on  other  disadvan- 
taged groups. 

Paternalism  was  soundly  denounced  as 
a  bankrupt  policy.  New  techniques  with 
special  emphasis  on  Jobs  and  education 
are  now  being  examined  by  the  Congress 
In  order  to  break  the  growUig  vicious  cir- 
cle which  comes  from  dependence  on  the 
dole. 

In  a  separate  investigation  conducted 
by  my  office  recently,  evidence  was  im- 
covered  of  bureaucratic  disease.  Duplica- 
tion of  effort  and  a  lack  of  coordination 
between  a  multiplicity  of  Federal  pro- 
grams is  extensive.  Up  until  the  time  of 
a  conference  which  I  sponsored  in  my 
office,  many  Federal  officials  from  a  vari- 
ety of  agencies,  responsible  for  programs 
on  the  Wind  River  Indian  Reservation  of 
Wyoming,  had  never  been  aware  of  each 
other's  existence  in  Washington,  much 
less  the  goals  and  resources  they  had  in 
common. 

This  conference  uncovered  Instances 
of  Federal  money  which  was  going  beg- 
ging for  takers  while  urgent  needs  re- 
mained unfulfilled  on  the  reservation. 

For  Instance,  Federal  housing  money 
had  been  appropriated,  but  the  programs 
specified  by  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  were  ill  suited" 
for  the  specific  needs  of  the  Wind  River 

Indian  Reservation.  

Coordination  between  HUD  and  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity could  and  should  have  identi- 
fied and  solved  this  problem. 

Unfortunately,  the  President's  mes- 
sage on  the  American  Indian  reflects  this 
all  too  familiar  pattern.  The  President 
cites  a  continued  emphasis  on  a  number 
of  existing  Great  Society  programs.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  tjie  Congress 
has  been  presented  with  a  possible  cut- 
back of  Federal  fimds  to  schools  In  fed- 
erally affected  or  impacted  areas,  such 
as  the  Wind  River  Indian  Reservation. 
This  proposed  appropriation  cutback  has 
a  much  more  dramatic  effect  for  the  In- 
-dlan  of  the  reservation  than  does  any 
amount  of  escalating  rhetoric  In  Wash- 


ington about  the  severity  of  the  long- 
neglected  Indian  problems. 

Fortunately,  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  after  urgings  from  my- 
self and  other  Senators,  has  restored 
funds  for  Public  Law  874,  which  are 
necessary  in  order  for  schools  on  Wyo- 
ming's reservation  to  remain  open  dur- 
ing the  last  2  months  of  each  school 
year. 

Without  the  President's  support  for 
this  specific  need,  however,  there  re- 
mains an  imf  ortunate  possibility  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  eliminate 
these  funds  when  the  appropriations  bill 
goes  to  conference  committee. 

The  Indian  people  of  oui-  State  and  the 
Nation  will  get  little  solace  from  high- 
blown messages  sent  down  from  Wash- 
ington. What  is  needed,  is  a  sustained 
and  dedicated  effort  to  get  at  the  root 
of  the  many  problems  facing  Indian  peo- 
ples. 

This  effort  must  proceed  on  a  continu- 
ing basis  and  must  be  sensitive  to  in- 
dividual and  local  needs.  Multiplication 
of  Federal  programs  at  the  top  will  only 
serve  to  make  the  bureaucracy  even 
more  topheavy  and  inefficient. 

But  I  am  hopeful  that  out  of  all  the 
rhetoric  of  recent  days  will  come  some 
lasting  rededlcatlon  on  the  part  of  re- 
sponsible people. 

Mr.  President,  I  invite  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  a  poem  which  was  printed 
in  a  recent  newsletter  published  by  St. 
Michael's  Center  in  Ethete.  Wyo.,  which 
is  on  the  Wind  River  Indian  Reservation. 

This  poem,  more  than  any  polished 
pronouncements  from  Washington,  issues 
a  call  of  urgency  and  responsibility  to 
every  American  citizen.  It  says: 

Crowded  city  people — we  know 

you  need  our  mountains 

clean  air 

and  miles  between  each  other  .  .  . 

If  only  we  coiUd  share. 

Our  miles  bring  loneliness; 
No  Jobs  are  in  the  mountains. 
And  you  can't  sell  clean  air. 
If  only  we  could  share. 

Who  needs  our  common  sores? 

Dirt  and  cold  and 

Not-kno  wing-how? 

Drinks  and  drugs  to  forget — 

We  share. 

Oh.  Lord,  how  we  share  I 


VACA'nON  TOUR  OP  WYOMING 
BY  LIGHT  PLANE 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  won- 
ders of  Wyoming  are  due  for  a  new  style 
of  vacationing  enjoyment  this  coming 
Jime,  when  private  pilots  undertake  a 
flying  tour  of  the  State  sponsored  jointly 
by  the  State  Aeronautics  and  Travel 
Commissions  and  the  Aircraft  Owners 
and  Pilots  Association.  The  AOPA  Pilot 
has  detailed  this  unique  travel  adventure 
in  an  article  in  its  March  issue.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WTOMiMO  Oboanizes  Vacation  An  Toint 

A  vacaUon  tour  of  Wyoming  by  light- 
plane,  that  Is  beginning  to  arouse  the  in- 
terest of  travel  enthusiasts  throughout  the 
country,  has  been  scheduled  for  June  2^-29. 
During    the   week-long   adventure,   partlcl- 
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n-nts  wUl  be  treated  to  some  of  «»•"«** 
J^ual  and  spectacular  scenery  In  the 
Un^  8,^  yrtlhey  wUl  be  fre«l  from 
♦hi.  VesDonslbUmes  of  planning  a  complete 
^.^amrSe  tour  will  Im^  at  Oas^r 
IhT™  at  a  reception  and  banquet,  a  wel- 
SSr'wSS  Se  glve^n  by  Oov.  Stan  Hathaway. 
PAA  and  Wyoming  Aeronautics  Commls- 
Blon^n^nnel  will  guide.  Instruct  and  ac- 


company the  tour:  the  Weather  Bureau  wUl 
hrt?f  touring  pilots.  The  Itinerary  that  has 
Sn  Swuhed  by  oosponsors,  the  Wyoming 
^roi^utlcs  and  Travel  Commissions  and 
A?)PA  18  highlighted  by  visits  to  some  of 
oS-  most  outstiLdlng  national  attractions, 
for  example:  ^_,._.,    ^„    president 
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^ted  by  the  Teton  Range:  largest  ^ak  in     J^^^^^'^^^^t  :^'^J^'^Tu>  ^^^ 
uTe    range    is   Grand   Teton,   which   rises   to     oi  wyoiutuR      _ ^,.^„,„    siBhts  of  cow- 

'"rou/^^Lrvatlons  for  100  airplanes  (ac- 
coS^Llatlng  approximately  300  P^P^^^^^ 
be  accented  on  a  first-come  first-served  oasis. 
Mrplanermust  be  capable  of  °P"atmg  at 
10  500  feet  altitude  (no  oxygen  required), 
and  Pilots  should  bring  their  own  tledown 
Salpment    (A  special  communlcaUon,  Inter 


of  Wvoming  will  "»»=••"  ~r«' ~r  -   ,  „„_ 

a  backward  look  at  history.  Sights  of  cow- 
t«™  rodeos  Indians  In  colorful  dress,  dude 
^^ck  lUe  r'ugg^  counuyslde  should  conjure 

"^AT?/"o°ilS'a'2'toTLs  been  designed 
to  mtr^uce  participants  to  the  culture^  and 


n^vila  Tower,  esUblUhed  by 
The^ore  Ro«»velt  as  the  first  UJ3.  National 
Mo^m7nrri906.  Formed  50  mll»<« /J^^ 
„"  hv  eruption  of  molten  rock,  the  flutea 
^f^er'^lseTrasO  feet  above  the  BeUe  Fourche 
River  in  northeastern  Wyoming. 

Yellotostone  National  Park,  dertgnated  by 
T^  itt-Tt  TTivsses  S  Grant  In  1872  as  this 
^t;on-rflSt1?ati?n.S  Park.  Within  these 
^undi^e.  are  found  Old  Faithful:  Grand 
canyon  of  the  YeUowstone  River.  24  miles 
)ifZl^T  rock  walls;  and  Yellowstone  Lake. 
"'oSmo:  National  ParK  located  mth« 
northwestern  part  of  the  state.  Just  south  of 
YeUowstone  National  Park.  The  park  Is  doml- 


com  frequency  has  been  designated  for  pilots 
us^)  AK-mcluslve  cosU  •  transportation  from 
airports  to  motels,  lodging,  "n^als  and  enter- 
talnmeut,  gratuities,  etc.)  are  as  ' o»l°'»'8 ■  J^^^T 
^r$173  double  with  two  beds  in  room,  »280, 
ftple    in   separate    beds.  ,*388^  Reservat^ns 

should  be  sent  to  Wyoming  ^^J''"'^' jW)! 
ranitol  Avenue,  Cheyeune,  Wyo.  82001. 
?pflo^  must  arrange  to  fiy  their  own  or  ren- 
tal aircraft )         ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^.^^  ^^„^. 


S^velopm^rt  ^d'in^ln  vacation  areas  of^he 
stote.  Actual  flying  time  should  be  about 
eight  hours. 


REPORT  OF  JOINT  ECONOMIC  COM- 
^mn-EE  ON  USE  OF  FOREIGN 
c5^ScfES  AND  U.S.  DOLLARS 
IN    1967 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
S  1954.  as  amended.  I  ask  unanimous 


tarrro^caVo;\^%au;rnds^'"^e  c^  consent  to  ll^ve  printed  in  the  Record 

^  c^l  ^nd  dry,  with  local  variation  because  ^     j  ^ue  Joint  Economic  Com- 

of  aanude.  M^high  elevation.,  freezing^tem-  ^^^t^^eonceming  the  foreign  curren- 

^TaravraJe^aln^aTlTsTw'  HarTetJ'^f  cles   and   U.S.   dollars   Utilized   by   that 


^SS  is  U>"Se  found  throughout  the  staU 
^ile  and  white-Ulled  deer,  elk,  black  and 
^y  bear.  mounUln  sheep,  antelope 
S^tain  Hon,  moose,  grouse,  rabbit,  and 
l^d  turkey.  Natural  lakes  and  streams  have 
trout   bass  and  walleye. 

COMMITTEE.  U.S.  SENATE.  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  DEC.  31.  1967 


committee  in'  1967  In  connection  with 
foreign  travel. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN 


CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  BY  THE  JOINT  ECONOMIC 


OanisI  Szsbo: 

Belgium 

Fnnes 

Germany 

United  Khifdon 


Aucelio  Peccei.  Italv    -  

Kenneth  Younger:  Unrted  Kmgdom  • 


.  Cost  o<  officl  dinner  given  by  Sen»toja««' »"  Nowmber  23. 


^--^^--^^^.:::^:^Xf^XZ^^ 


150  per  day) — no  — 

entire  amount  included  under  lodging 


Foreign  currcacy  (US, 


tolr 


RECAPITULATION 


q  livalent). 


Amount 
.  «.  133. 5 


William  Proxmibe, 
Chairman,  Joint  Economic  Committee. 


RETURNED  PEACE  CORPS 
VOLUNTEERS 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President  it  is  esti- 
mated that  by  1980  there  wUl  be  200,000 
returned  Peace  Corps  volunteers  at  home 
in  America.  Right  now  there  are  15.000 
returned  Peace  Corps  volunteers  in  the 
country.  Their  exploits  abroad,  which 
have  brought  great  credit  to  our  Nation 
and  to  themselves,  are  well  known.  Mr. 
President,  there  is  evidence  the  returned 
volunteers  are  coming  home  aware  of 
many    problems,    keenly    motivated   to 
work  for  solutions.  Mademoiselle  maga- 
zine recently  published  an  article  on  the 


returnees  by  Judith  Harklson  which  tells 
the  story  very  weU. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti 
rle  be  orinted  in  the  Record. 

The?eTing  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
THB    MmoLE-CLASs:     Revolutionaries    Are 

HOME-PEACE    COEPS    ^J^^'^^J^S^; 
TINO      INTO      PBACTICE      HEBE      WHAT      THET 

Learned  Overseas 

(By  Judith  Harklson) 
"Since  I've  been  back,  my  friends  don't 
un?Ss4nd    me    and    I    dont    understand 

t^m"^alma    a    «»clal-«'^*=«,  ^f,"''    ''^ 
Austin.  "What  they  reaUy  care  about  Is  buy- 


ing draperlee  and  living-room  f"^*""-^??^ 

nleres^  In  whafs  ^^^PP^^^^.f/'),  f^^^^^'^^ia 

in  New  York,  a  career  girl  discovers     a 

nie-to-flve  job  U  80  much  less  demanding. 

^  Xolt  feel  guilty.  It  leaves  a  vacuum 

'Tw^Ston.  D.C..  bachelor  confesses: 
•You^Vetty  well  ready  to  tell  your Z^" 
lly  that  you're  not  goUig  back  to  what  you 
were  brought  up  to  be-you're  going  to  do 

npSny-t's^e^three  of  the  15,000  Re- 
ttS^  place  corps  Volunteers  (I^b)^ 
back  from  their  two-year  work  P'oJ^ts  \n 
East  Africa.  LaUn  America,  or  the  Middle 
East.  Having  learned  oversea,  that  one  per- 
^  can  ei^t  change  and  having  seen  the 
result*  of  It.  they  have  acquired  confidence 
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In  themselves  and  are  looking  for  action. 
Usually  they  turn  sharp,  discerning  eyes 
on  America  asking:  "Where  and  how  do 
we  fit  in?" 

Because  service  In  the  Peace  Corps  tends 
to  focus  on  career  Interests  that  often  re- 
quire further  studies,  one  out  of  three  vol- 
unteers continues  his/her  education  after- 
ward. A  third  of  these  pursue  social  and 
area  studies,  a  fifth  go  Into  education,  and 
14  percent  seek  technical  training.  In  19«7- 
68,  75  colleges  and  universities  (Including 
Harvard.  Columbia,  M.I.T.)  will  have  offered 
350  scholarships,  asslstantshlps.  or  fellow- 
ships exclusively  to  ex-volunteers.  Several 
schools  give  anywhere  from  four  to  nine 
graduate  credits  for  Peace  Corps  service 
(among  these  are  Michigan.  Syracuse. 
Georgetown.  Cornell).  The  Ford  Founda- 
tion created  a  program  of  Study  Fellowships 
for  International  Development  for  RPCVs. 
Others  head  for  poverty  pockets  In  city 
ghettos  and  underdeveloped  rural  areas; 
few  return  to  their  home  towns.  They  settle 
primarily  In  teaching,  social  service,  public 
health,  government,  and  War  on  Poverty 
projects. 

Most  volunteers  come  from  professional 
and  middle-Income  families  ( 80  percent  have 
baccalaureste  degrees,  the  majority  In 
liberal  arWI.  and  they  are  Indifferent,  at 
this  point,  to  the  affluent  life  of  their  par- 
ents. They  grew  up  with  It  and  are  bored 
with  Us  trifling  concerns.  They  don't  want 
to  settle  down;  they  want  more  experience 
and  travel.  Said  one  early  returnee:  "The 
Peace  Corps  volunteer  Is  a  mlddle-clnas 
revolutionary.  Hes  not  the  kind  of  guy  to 
go  out  and  bum  Newark  down,  but  he  wants 
to  change  things." 

Is  the  return  to  America  antlcllmactlc 
after  the  unique  and  challenging  experience 
RPCVs  have  had  in  the  slum.  Jungle,  or 
bush  of  an  underdeveloped  nation?  Are  they 
having  difficulty  finding  similar  satisfaction 
at  home? 

For  most  of  them,  the  answer  Is  a  definite 
"No,  ■  although  a  few  did  feel  some  reverse 
culture  .shock  at  first.  But  the  celebrated 
"re-entry  crlslf."  during  which  time  the  re- 
turnee allegedly  has  trouble  conununlcatlng, 
getting  a  Job.  and  finding  himself,  has  been 
exaggerated.  "People  who  experienced  the 
most  shock  hatl  problems  before  they  Joined 
the  Peace  Corps,"  said  a  returnee.  And  a 
quiet,  personable  Peace  Corps  couple  from 
Oregon  agrees:  "We  dldnt  look  at  the  United 
States  with  different-colored  glasses  when  we 
returned,  because  we  didn't  have  on  different- 
colored  glasses  when  we  left." 

Other  than  the  discovery  of  Teflon  frying 
pans,  color  TV.  New  York  City's  talking  trash 
cans,  or  alr-condltloned  buses,  the  Impact 
was  caused  generally  by  the  shift  from  a  for- 
eign culture  of  individuality,  leisurely  pace, 
and  hospitality  Into  the  American  tumult  of 
schedules,  conformity,  noise,  tension,  and 
Impatience.  In  addition,  most  volunteers 
were  dismayed  by  their  friends'  preoccupation 
with  security  and  materialism,  and  their 
lack  of  interest  in  social  problems. 

"I  Just  couldn't  get  over  how  provincial, 
how  narrow,  how  utterly  uninformed  and 
uninterested  most  people  I  met  were  about 
world  affairs,  or  even  national  affairs,"  one 
said  In  bewilderment. 

Most  RPCVs  are  finding  Job*  (albeit  with 
effort)  that  are  not  only  stimulating  and 
responsible,  but  are  In  many  cases  directly 
parallel  to  their  overseas  experience.  For  ex- 
ample. Washington  lawyer  Bruce  Patner. 
who  laid  the  groundwork  in  Peru  for  banks 
to  begin  financing  low-cost  housing  develop- 
menu.  was  sent  to  Los  Angeles  aftfer  the 
Watts  riots  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, to  do  exactly  the  same  thing:  he 
rooted  out  the  leadership.  Identified  the 
complications,  and  helped  to  apt  In  motion 
the  financial  mechanism  for  rebuU'dlng  the 
area. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  Portland.  Oregon. 
Phil  Peters  received  a  telephone  call:  "We're 


setting  up  a  local  migrant  league.  Weren't 
you  a  Peace  Corps  volunteer?"  For  two  years, 
Phil  assisted  the  30,000  Mexican  migrant 
workers  who  arrive  in  the  Willamette  Valley 
each  summer;  since  August,  he  has  been  de- 
veloping training  programs  for  a  community- 
action  center.  Both  Jobs  are  extensions  of 
the  PC  work  he  did  In  a  Guatemalan  village. 
On  Chicago's  festering  Division  Street,  Pa- 
tricia McMahon  works  among  the  Puerto 
Rlcan  poor,  helping  them  to  help  themselves. 
She  did  much  the  same  thing  In  Honduras, 
"but  It  Is  more  difficult  h*re,"  she  l)elleves. 
"because  too  many  promises  have  already 
gone  unfulfilled." 

Although  as  an  IrUh  Catholic  she  had  au- 
tomatically opposed  birth  control,  her  Hon- 
duran  experience  convinced  her  that  It  Is 
an  essential  element  In  the  welfare  of  the 
poor.  On  Division  Street,  she  Is  encouraging 
family  planning  among  the  Puerto  Rlcans, 
m  whose  culture  masculinity  Is  measured  by 
the  number  of  offspring  produced.  Patricia 
has  also  learned  to  accept  all  invitations 
of  hospitality,  as  a  gesture  of  confidence,  even 
if  It  means  the  host  may  be  going  without 
his  next  meal  and  Patricia  may  be  drowning 
In  12  cups  of  coffee  and  12  tacoe  each  day. 

When  Tom  Oliver  returned  from  Nigeria, 
he  knew  he  wanted  to  make  a  contribution 
to  society's  betterment.  There  were.  In  his 
view,  two  ways  of  going  about  It:  either 
picket  the  power  structure  from  the  side- 
walk or  Join  the  Establishment  and  try  to 
Improve  the  system  from  within.  He  Joined 
Volunteers  In  Service  to  America  (VISTA)  — 
and  thus  the  Federal  Government — as  as- 
sistant to  the  director  of  special  projects 
In  Washington.  His  Job  Is  to  expand  the 
role  of  the  VISTA  volunteer— who  Is  doing 
the  same  thing  In  Harlem  that  other  young 
Americans  are  doing  la  the  Rio  slums. 

VISTA  has  been  called  "the  stepchild  of 
the  Peace  Corps, "  for  It  was  the  Peace  Corps 
that  focused  national  attention  on  poverty- 
ridden  regions  and  served  as  a  model  for  Its 
domestic  counterpart.  Between  the  two," 
Tom  says,  "the  tougher  game  Is  In  VISTA" 
because  "you  don't  have  the  glamor  of  work- 
ing overseas  in  a  foreign  language  and  cul- 
ture. Here  you  have  different  cultures,  but 
Ifs  much  less  exotic.  The  problems  In  this 
country  are  more  real  In  that  they  affect 
you  closer  to  the  stomach.  It's  your  country, 
your  city,  and  your  block,  whereas,  over 
there,  It's  their  country  and  their  problem. 
You'll  do  what  you  can  while  you're  there 
but  eventually  you  leave,  whereas  you  never 
leave  VISTA  territory:  there's  always  New 
York." 

Tom  studied  political  science  at  Bowdoln 
College,  graduating  In  1964.  He  and  the 
former  Sue  Klntner  (Mlddleburg,  '64)  were 
married  that  summer,  then  went  Into  Peace 
Corps  training  and  departed  subsequently 
for  Nigeria,  where  they  taught  In  a  secondary 
school. 

Like  her  husband.  Sue  Oliver  draws  on  her 
Peace  Corps  experiences  in  her  Job  with ' 
Trans-Century  Corporation — a  privately 
owned  company  that  plans  and  manages 
projects  aimed  at  Improving  social  and  eco- 
nomic life  In  the  United  States  and  abroad. 
Its  headquarters  are  In  an  aging  storefront 
office  In  the  heart  of  Washington's  slums. 
Sue,  along  with  several  other  returned  vol- 
unteers. Is  working  to  establish  remedial  edu- 
cation for  DC.  hlghschool  dropouts,  basic 
Instruction  and  counseling  for  the  unem- 
ployed, an  educational  cUnlo  In  the  Bahamas, 
and  a  credit  system  for  the  poor. 

Trans-Century's  director  of  recruitment  Is 
another  RPCV— lanky,  spectacled  Dick  Irish, 
who  previously  worked  at  Peace.  Corps  head- 
quarters recruiting  staffers.  "I  Interviewed 
600  returned  volunteers.  Three  brought  up 
salary,  none  mentioned  beneflU.  They  ask, 
■How  much  Independence  will  I  have?  Is  the 
responsibility  significant?  Is  the  work  Im- 
portant?' " 

It  Is  not  surprising  that  rettxrnees  hope  to 
find  Jobs  that  offer  authority  and  a  chance 
to  manage  something  on  their  own.  Overseas, 


in  the  absence  of  close  supervision,  very  often 
alone,  the  volunteers  relied  essentially  upon 
their  own  resources.  Many  held  responsible 
positions:  teachers  often  doubled  as  school 
administrators;  community  workers  became 
asslstanU  to  the  village  mayor.  "In  Liberia, 
we  were  somebodies,"  says  Lorraine  Bouffard. 
of  Hartford.  "In  a  few  villages  we  visited,  we 
were  the  first  white  people  they  had  ever 
seen.  At  home,  you're  Just  another  American. 
You  look  around  and  say  to  yourself,  'Where's 
the  band?'  " 

RPCVs  dont  mind  anonymity  so  long  as 
there  Is  room  for  flexibility  and  personal 
initiative.  "We  don't  feel  the  need  for  fancy 
Job  titles."  said  one  Sue  Oliver  thinks  of 
It  as  having  a  Job  where  your  role  Is  not 
deflned:  "If  it  looks  exciting,  you  try  It.  .  .  . 
If  It  smells  good,  you  Just  follow  your  nose." 
And  another  says,  "I  cant  stand  being  re- 
strained by  bureaucracy  of  any  kind;  I  think 
it  stifles  creativity." 

The  Peace  Corp«  has  established  a  Career 
Information  Service  to  help  returned  volun- 
teers find  Jobs,  get  scholarships,  or  take  tests 
for  graduate  school  or  Federal  employment 
while  they're  still  Qverseas.  The  career  staff 
provides  counseling,  publishes  a  monthly  list 
of  Job  opportunities,  maintains  career  li- 
braries abroad,  and  handles  special  requests 
for  Information 

Finding  the  right  Job  Is  not  easy.  When 
Ann  Arnzen.  24.  returned  from  San  Salva- 
dor to  Washington.  DC.  she  signed  up  with 
employment  agencies,  applied  to  Government 
agencies,  and  answered  newspaper  ads.  Her 
search  was  long  and  strenuous  chiefly  be- 
cause she  was  determined  to  work  directly 
with  the  problems  of  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries. (She  now  raises  funds  for  the  hospital 
ship  Hope.) 

Ann    and    her    RPCV    roommate.    Elolse 
McCUntlc.  share  a  century-old  house  In  the 
picturesque   Capitol   Hill   section    of   Wash- 
ington.  Elolse.   26.   was  a   premed   major  at 
the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley.  Not 
sure  that  she  wanted  to  go  to  medical  school 
after    graduation,    she    entered    the    Peace 
Corps  instead.  When  she  returned  from  the 
Dominican   Republic,   still   uncertain   about 
her  ambitions.  Elolse  became  a  stewardess  for 
Pan  American  Airways  ("I  wanted  to  travel, 
keep  up  my  Spanish,  and  make  contacts"). 
Tired    of   her   Job   ten   months   later,   she 
quit    and    went    to   Washington.    There   she 
worked  for  two  vears  with  the  Council  on 
Leaders  and  Specialists   (a  contract  agency 
for  the  State  Department  that  plans  pro- 
grams for  visiting  dignitaries).  She  left  the 
Council    last    August,    torn    between    medi- 
cine and  taking  a  doctorate  In  Latin  Ameri- 
can studies.  Now,  she's  teaching  school  dur- 
ing the  day  and  taking  review  courses  In  sci- 
ence  at  the  University  of  Maryland  In  the 
evening    ("In    case    I    decide    to    take    the 
medical-school  entrance  exam") .  "Had  I  not 
gone  overseas,"  Elolse  says,  "I  probably  would 
have  been  content  to  settle  down  and  prac- 
•  tlce  in  Illinois.  But  the  more  you  know  of 
other  people  and  other  places,  the  more  you 
want  to  know" 

About  half  the  returnees  make  a  significant 
change  In  their  career  goals.  Before  going 
to  Tanzania,  vivacious  Barbara  Boyle.  26. 
graduated  from  Stanford  with  a  B.A.  degree 
in  international  relations.  She  had  always 
planned  a  career  In  the  Foreign  Service,  took 
the  exam  In  Tanzania  and  passed  It.  One 
week  before  leaving  for  her  first  assignment, 
she  was  offered  a  Job  helping  "to  plan  a  col- 
lege" with  Harris  Wofford,  then  associate 
director  of  the  Peace  Corps,  who  was  about 
to  establish,  and  become  president  of.  a  new 
experimental  branch  of  the  State  University 
of  New  York  In  Old  Westbury.  Long  Island, 
patterned  after  Peace  Corps  education  pro- 
grams. 

Barbara  took  the  Job.  It  meant  a  complete 
departure  from  her  career  plans,  but  she  ex- 
plained it  thU  way:  "I  felt  that  American 
representatives  overseas — military  officers, 
diplomats,  businessmen — were  not  well-in- 
formed and   that  their  philosophical  Ideas 


,,ft*n  very  wrong.  The  blame  for  this, 
rthlniresis  in  our^educatlonal  system.  If 
L  want  to  achieve  any  degree  of  peace  we 
have    to   wiulp    our    leaders    with    stronger 

'"^rsudrmrreallze<i  I  had  been  working 
in  the  wS  direction.  If  I'm  to  do  anyth  ng 
?f  what  I  want.  I  have  to  start  way  beh  nd 
?L  outer  level  which  Is  the  Foreign  Service. 
I'^nave   t'o  ^   b'Ick  to   the   very   beginning. 

^'"^bara  S  pretnU?on"the  planning  staff 
of^e  coUege^scheduled  to  open  in  Septem- 

to  ^We   for  several  months  In  a  ghetto  ^^n 
ADoa^achlan  community,   or  on   an  Indian 
^«e^a«on    and  thereby  come  to  grips  with 
,uen  cultures  Barbara  believes  that  the  con- 
firtpnce  they  develop  In  their  ability  to  cope 
Si  ent^r  into  thel?  approach  to  educaU^: 
President  Johnson  has  tried,  as  did  Presl- 
H.nt  Kennedy   to  attract  RPCVs  Into  Federal 
servlS    and  currently  about  23  per  cent  of 
employed  returnees  work  In  the  Oovernm^nt^ 
Their  overseas  experiences  have  led  them  to 
thP  Aeency  for  International  Development 
AIdT  for  example,  where  more  than  200 
..^  emploved  around  the  world  In  agricul- 
ture health,  public  safety,  and  flnance 

■n^  date,  84  RPCVs  have  been  aPPo'^^ed  to 
the  Foreign  Service,  although  most  of  them 
^r,?«  recentlv  "The  first  returnees  Just 
cSdn't  pShe  exam."  said  a  Government 
training  officer.  "When  you  come  back  from 
"Srefam  Brazil,  the  state  of  your  mental 
eqSiment  Is  often  pretty  low.  Most  returnees 
Tust  don't  have  the  facts  on  American  hls- 
wry-and  they're  not  up  on  current  events 

"Tar"  RPCVs^and  American  businessmen 
viewed  one  another  with  skepticism,  and  even 
now  only  11  per  cent  of  the  ex-volunteers 
are  employed  In  this  area.  A  lot  of  company 
p^ple  thought  returnees  were  "ndUciP^iP^^^ 
and  someumes,  outright  maverlclts.  TTiey 
were  too  creative  and  restless  for  typing  or 

"An  RPCV  wh^fl^d  New  York  and  the  busl- 
ne-s  world  Is  Penny  White,  who.  after  Rradu- 
atlon  from  Well.  College  (with  a  French 
major),  spent  two  years  In  Lo'^fe  Taylors 
executive  training  program  1"^  New  York, 
and  a  third  year  as  secretary  to  the  per- 
sonnel director  at  Memorial  Hc«pltal.  before 
joining  the  Peac«  Corps.  A  tall,  bright-eyed 
Washlngtonlan.  I^nny  now  lives  In  an  attrac- 
tlve  Georgetown  apartment  and  works  on 
the  Peace  corps  staff  as  liaison  officer  for 
volunteers  stationed  In  North  Africa  and  the 

Near  East.  _      .  ,    ,_  ,naa 

When  she  came  back  from  Tunisia  in  1966 
she  began  looking  for  a  personnel  Job  among 
Manhatun  oil  companies,  bank^.  nonprofit 
groups.  She  wanted  something  in  an  inter- 
Ltlonal  division,  where  she  could  use  her 
French  and  work  with  foreigners.  Although 
she  abhors  the  idea  of  routine  chores  she 
was  offered  only  secretarial  Jobs.  Moreover 
she  discovered  that  only  top  management 
had  close  contacts  with  foreigners 

Perhaps  because  she  did  not  find  a  satis- 
factory job  there.  Penny  changed  h"  mind 
about  living  in  New  York:   "The  dlxt,  the 
madness,  the  pace,  the  rushlng-New  York  Is 
the  epitome  of   It,"   Penny   will  regain   m 
Washington  for  perhaps  two  yc^s    tWnta 
she  will  then  live  abroad  and  m^ke  a  career  in 
public  relations  or  tourism  In  North  Ainca. 
"In  the   emerging  countries    young  PWPle 
have  the  chance  to  do  meaningful  things  In 
social  and  economic  development      she  ex- 
plains.  "Here  you're  a  tiny  frog  Jn  a  huge 
Duddle    You  can  hardly  do  anything  sig- 
nificant. Over  there  you're  not  knocking  your 
head  against  a  wall."  . 

Some  business  and  Industrial  Arms  wd to 
international  interest*  made  ea^y  o'tTtui^ 
to  ex-volunteets.  One  of  these,  the  United 


o^ratlons  in  Central  America.  B^ijj'^y. 
fLlion'^l^rvice^Ter  th  probl^e^"^/  t^at 
^°t,rness  V^U^  "-^^%^,°e'^runte«7s 
rref/ptSrth;  c^^=cL^Vor^PCV 
h^lt^tl^to  JO  n  a  company  where  they  think 
t^y  v^ll  bi  stifled  by  a  rigid  and  conserva- 
twe  rvstem.  It  isn't  because  they're  not 
money  conTcicus;  ihey  are-just  as  much  us 

^"'o^tVe "her  hand."  she  continues,  "busi- 
nessmen don't  know  how  to  appeal  to  the 
v'unteer  In  their  help-wanted  ads  In  th^ 
ri<s.  hulletlnl  They  themselves  dont  know 
wh.t Te're  lim  th'e  Peace  Corps  experience 
that  might  make  returners  specifically  val 
liable  to  business."  _ 

"  Kals«  Aluminum  and  Chemical  Corpora- 
.i^«  ir.  oaJtland  was  interested  in  nnaing 
this  outXVmey  had  accidentally  hired  a 
e  urn«  who'rapllly  and  -jccessrully  caugh 
„  t^  tvip  romnanv's  system.  What,  ine> 
""ked  M^s  T'SttJ.  has' the  RPCV  ROt  that 
the  average  25-year-old  business  or  account- 
ins  eraduate  does   not  have.' 

Irom  a  two-hour   conference  came   these 
exclusions-    he   has   proved   to   some   extent 

same  time,  to  learn  from  others. 

About   16  companies  now   encourage   em- 
ADoui  lu  I'     two-year   leave   for   the 

nlover  Kenneth  Cole,  for  example  Joined  the 
Peace  corps  after  law  school  and  was  sent 
To  Ecuado'^  in  1963  equipped  wUh  a  B-S 
in  accounting  and  a  law  degree  from  Berke 

l-n^rerS"lo^-^Sp"c-^^ 
l-SsfthTsreVlTo^^c^^^^^^^^^^ 

line  on  the  resume  which  might  open  one 
more  door  for  an  Interview.  ,  „„  rrn 

Kenneth  works  for  the  Inter- American  Dc- 
veSment  Bank  In  Washington  a  profit- 
maklne  organization  funded  by  Western 
HeShere  countries  to  finance  economic 
Jnfsc^lal  development  In  L^tln  America.  He 
is  using  his  Peace  Corps  experience  100  per 
cent  down  the  line,"  and  feels  that  It  savea 
him  from  the  dull  but  secure  Job  he  had 
considered  taking  in  a  law  firm. 

Early  returners  seeking  teaching  P°slt  ons 
found     to    their    disappointment     a    hide- 
bound attitude  toward  their  lack  of  certiflca- 
Hon  in  spite  of  their  overseas  teaching  ex- 
ner^ences    When    Barbara    Gladyslewlcz    re- 
turned In   1963.  having  taught  English   for 
two  years  In  the  Philippines,  she  sought  a 
i«h  in  a  New  York  slum  school.  The  Board 
r^ucaSon   insisted  that  she   needed  an 
extrTtwo  credits  in  science  and  one  in  math 
for  permanent  certification.  Disgusted  with 
the  red  tape,  she  left  Manhattan  and  was 
hired  m  Spring  Valley.  New  York. 

Frequently,  school  administrators  were 
not  onW  parochial  but  prejudiced  as  welL 
l^fore  Linda  and  Gary  Bergthold  returned 
^ the  US  Linda  applied  for  a  teaching  po- 
smon  Yn  '^^n,  mailing  her  appUcaUon 
from  Addis  Ababa.  When  her  letter  was  not 
'/.ikwered.  she  complained  hUter^^  the 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Education. 
Eventually  she  got  an  answer:  her  envelope 
WM  returned  with  the  following  scrawled 
^"sl  the  top:  "We  do  not  hire  teachers  of 


foreign  extraction."  They  had  not  even  read 
^TrcSes^i-'tates.  however,  are  beginning 
to'sT^e    11|^-    ^^"Se^C  KU 

rrdrsrr's"dSe\Sd^^^^^ 

^xrS'inirst^^^  -  -^^^^^^  ?a«^ 

7V  »^ttnn    nassed  a  bill  creating  a  new  cer- 

tL^tlon  category  for  them.  In  Philadelphia. 

mmedlate  provisional  appointment  at  the 
sXry  of  a  third-year  teacher  is  given  to  all 

^S'Vork  State  is  now  going  all  out  to  lure 
vofunteers.   Not   only   are   t^ej   walv^g   re 
auirements  ("It  Is  usually  possible  to  lacu 
SThe  placing  of  those  volunteers  vrtth  a 
bachelor's   degree    and    two   year»   of   Peace 
corps  teaching  experience  )'^^"*  "^^^  ^*^^ 
hired    a    special    liaison    officer    in    Albany 
snetlfically   for   the  Peace   Corps,   and   have 
also  sj^nsored  and  paid  for  three  Job  con- 
ferences   enabling   administrators  and  Job- 
Sng  volunteer!  to  meet.  The  largest,  held 
iLt  Aim   m   Manhattan,   was   attended   by 
421  volunteers  (almost  half  were  hired)  with 
fso  Schools   represented.   A  smaller   one  on 
the   Syracuse   campus   was   attended   by  jz 
BPCvJ:  half  were  hired,  at  an  average  salary 

"'Man?' of  the  returnees  request  a  sluni 
scro7  and  some  believe  it  is  even  more 
fufflcu It  teaching  here  than  overseas  because 
ofthJ'negative'attitude  of  many  Axnerlcan 
nunlls  Peace  Corps  service  In  Liberia  gave 
ffile  Bouffard  not  only  the  Incentive  bu 
the  mental  flexibility  necessary  to  teach  un- 
derDrivileged  Negro  children  In  Hartford  8 
North  End  It  also  gave  her  something  to 
offer  them:  a  knowledge  and  respect  for  the 

'^'NradaV'the^PeL'^^e  Corps   is  attracUng 
m^re  ma^l^  couples  than  before;  one  out 
of   every   five   Is  married,   compared   to   one 
out  of  ten  who  served  five  years  ago.  Alto- 
gether ^66^  married   volunteers   have   par- 
Uclnlt^     and    nearly    800    weddings    have 
tSen  plkce  overseas.  As  a  matchmaker    the 
corps  Siay  well  outshine  the  computer! 
^I?|Teace    Corps    marriages    subject    to 
unusual  strains  and  pressures?  Yes  and  no^ 
The  Bergtholds.   who   were   married   before 
they  Entered    the    Peace    Corps,    fervently 
agrL   that  marriages  are  usually  strength- 
ened    by     the     mutual     experiences     of     a 
common    vocation.    Since    PCV    couples    are 
Lpan^ted    from    U.elr    families,    they    must 
work  out   their   own   problems,   for     a  wife 
can't  run  home  to  Mother,    says  Linda. 

Dick    and    Sally    Irish    (she    is   currently 
secreury  to  Mrs.  Robert  F.  Kennedy)    were 
a^so  married  before  they  left  for  the  Philip- 
pines      wh^re      both      uught     elementary 
sS     There    was    some    competition    be- 
twe^   them.   Sally   admits    and   they  were 
continually   being  compared.     You   are   to- 
eether  all  the  time,"  she  says.  "It  s  wonder- 
ful    but    also    very    difficult.    If    ^^ ,  l^^yf. 
maktal    problems,    they'll    be    intensified^ 
After   sharing   so   much  overseas,   Sal  y   de- 
cided to  participate  more  in  Dick's  life  at 
home,  rather  than  get  a  full-time  Job  her- 
self    During    the    first    year,    while    Dick 
worked   on   the   Peace   Corps   staff,   she   did 
volunteer  work  in  his  department. 

Marian  and  Peter  Downs  of  San  Francisco 
felt  their  Peace  Corps  experience  was  good 
for  their  marriage.  "After  two  years  ma  Nepal 
village  where  we  worked  together  every  day 
and  had  to  learn  how  to  run  a  house  to- 
gether-cooking our  meals  over  an  open  Are 
and  carrying  our  dally  water  supply  a 
quarter  Of  a  mll^we,  communicate  much 
hptter  with  each  other." 

The  Peace  Corps  Is  expanding  rapidly; 
there  are  15.000  volunteers  currently  over- 
^as  and  by  1980  there  will  be  200.000  re- 
furried  volunteers.  Beyond  the  stated  goals 
of  helping  emerging  peoples  and  Promoting 
Clearer  understanding  of  America  the  ex- 
perience has  served  the  volunteers  Inestlma^ 
my  m  a  personal  way:  It  has  helped  them 
toward  mkuirity.  career  focus  and.  more  Un- 
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portant,  bam  enlarged  and  deepened  their 
understanding  of  the  world  beyond  their 
door-atepe. 

"After  llTlnc  In  a  country  where  people  are 
]uat  eking  out  an  exlatenee.  the  'neceealtlee' 
here  are  Uke  luxuries,"  says  the  Downa  cou- 
ple. "WeTe  not  going  to  get  into  the  rut  of 
having  to  have  'thing!.'  Right  now  the 
Joneees  are  so  far  ahead  of  u«  we  oould  never 
catch   up — and  we  don't  care  to." 

And  another  RPCV  suma  It  up:  "Some 
people  go  Into  the  Peace  Corpe  to  change 
the  world.  You  don't  change  the  world — you 
change  yourself." 


ALCOHOLISM  AND  DRDO  ABUSE- 
REPORT  OP  PHILADELPHIA  DIS- 
TRICT ATTORNEY  ARLEN  SPEC- 
TER >^^ 

Mr  SCOTtS*1  President,  I  recently 
requested  that  the  concluding  chapter  of 
Philadelphia  District  Attorney  Alien 
Specter's  annual  report  be  printed  In  the 
Record  because  It  addresses  Itself  to  one 
of  the  major  problems  confronting  this 
Nation — the  need  for  law  enforcement 
and  the  protection  of  Individual  rights. 
Another  section  of  the  report  discusses 
the  compiet  and  challenging  problems  of 
alcoholism  and  drug  abuse.  Because  I 
believe  It  essential  that  enlightened 
thinking  in  the  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  justice  field  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  all  Interested  persons.  I  ask 
uruinlmous  consent  that  this  portion  of 
the  report  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Item  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

OisrmiCT  ATToawxT's  Cmzxus  CoMMrrrxx  ow 
Alcoholism  and  DaiTO  Addiction 


By  the  early  fall  of  10«7.  It  waa  decided 
that  It  would  be  helpful  to  form  a  Citizens 
Committee  on  Alc<Aollsm  and  Drug  Addic- 
tion. A  number  of  factors  had  coalesced 
which  required  a  re-appralsal  of  the  prob- 
lems of  drug  addiction  and  aloohoilam. 
Ai¥M\ng  those  factors  were: 

(1)  Court  decisions  which  increasingly 
viewed  alcoholism  and  drug  addlcOon  as 
diseases,  free  from  the  traditional  crImlnHl 
prosecution. 

(3)  Evidence  of  a  spread  of  dmg  addiction 
of  certain  types  In  all  classes  of  society  and 
particularly  among  college  students. 

(3)  The  need  for  a  therapeutic  resident  fa- 
cility for  both  dnig  addiction  and  alcohoUsm 
m  Philadelphia. 

(4)  The  recommendation  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Crimi- 
nal Justice  that  police  be  relieved  of  the 
duty  of  making  arrests  for  habitual  drunken- 
ness which  today  constitutes  such  a  beary 
drain  on  police  manpower. 

It  waa  concluded  that  a  Citizens  Commit- 
tee could  bring  new  ideas  to  these  problems 
and  could  ftirther  stimulate  community 
support  for  such  projects  which  were  deemed 
necessary. 

The  Committee  consists  of: 

Dr.  Millard  Oladfelter.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee;    Chancellor.  Temple  University. 

Mr.  H.  Robert  Cathcart,  Vice  President, 
Pennsylvania  Hospital. 

Mr.  Anthony  Cortlgene,  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers  of  America. 

Mr.  Paul  J.  Cupp,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Acme  Markets,  Ino. 

Dr.  Prederlck  B.  Glaser.  Assistant  Professor 
of  Psychiatry.  Temple  University. 

Mr«.  Mary  M.  Kaluha.  Member,  Board  of 
Trustees,  The  Philadelphia  State  Hospital  at 
Byberry.  

Mr.  Jean  Paul  Mather.  President,  Unlv«- 
slty  City  Science  Center. 

Reverend  Arnold  D.  Neam,  District  8u- 
pertntendent.  African  Methodist  Bplaeopal 
Church. 


Professor  Henry  S.  Ruth,  University  of 
Pennsylvania  Law  School. 

Mr.  Charles  O.  Simpson,  Oeneral  Man- 
ager. Philadelphia  Oas  Works. 

Honorable  Lewis  H.  Van  Dusen.  Jr..  Chan- 
cellor. Philadelphia  Bar  AssoclaUon. 

Mr.  William  H.  Wilcox.  Executive  Director, 
Greater  Philadelphia  Movement. 

Mr.  Ellas  Wolf.  Chairman  of  tl*e  Board. 
Metal  Edge  Industries. 

Late  In  1987,  the  Committee  decided  to 
vUlt  the  Daytop  Village  on  SUten  Island. 
New  York  with  a  view  to  planning  a  resident 
facility  for  drug  addlcUon  for  Eastern 
Pennsylvania. 

aisiDaKT  rACiUTT  rot  nauo  addiction 

Among  the  factors,  which  called  for  the 
creation  of  a  Cltlsens  Committee  to  work 
on  the  problem  of  drug  addlcUon.  was  the 
absence  of  therapeutic  resident  facilities  for 
drug  addlcUon  In  the  PhUadelphla  area.  On 
September  14,  19«7.  the  DUtrlct  Attorney's 
OfBce  called  to  the  attention  of  Governor 
Raymond  P  Shafer  the  need  for  a  Resident 
Treatment  Center  for  victims  at  addictive 
diseases  In  Eastern  Pennsylvania. 

This  Office  suggested  Uiat  the  G«neral 
SUte  Authority  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  should  build  and  equip  a  Resi- 
dent Treatment  Center  as  a  research  and 
demonstration  project  and  that  the  State 
should  lease  It  to  a  non-proflt  corporation. 
ExUtlng  state  and  federal  purchase-of-care 
programs  should  finance  operations.  It  was 
suggested  that  the  Resident  Treatment  Cen. 
ter  would  be  leas  expensive  to  operate  tlian 
a  prison  and  would  produce  a  better  rate 
of  recovery  than  that  generally  attributable 
to  penal  InsUtutlons. 

Governor  Raymond  P.  Shafer  replied  on 
October  4.  1M7  oommenUng  that  the  pro- 
posal had  "great  merit."  The  Governor  Indi- 
cated his  support  for  the  allocation  of  capi- 
tal funds  on  both  economic  and  humanitar- 
ian grounds. 

At  the  close  of  the  year,  efforts  were  In 
process  to  secure  the  requisite  approprlaUon 
for  construction  of  the  Resident  Treatment 
Center. 


aSCOONITION     OF     *l«OHOLI«M     AS     A     DISKASX 


The  reoolviing  door 
Since  1794  persons  Intoxicated  In  public 
have  been  arrested  In  Pennsylvania  under  a 
law  which  provides  for  a  fine  of  67*.  or  U  they 
cannot  pay.  24  hours  imprisonment  In  the 
House  of  CorrecUon.  18  PS.  Sec.  1633.  A  1921 
statute  raised  the  amount  of  the  fine  to  $5.00. 
47  P.S.  Sec.  723.  Under  another  set  of  stat- 
utes, magistrates  have  been  thought  to  be 
authorised  to  incarcerate  "habitual  dnmk- 
ards~  in  the  House  of  Correction  for  periods 
up  to  90  days.  01  PS.  Sec.  751  and  Sec.  671, 
et  seq. 

The  number  of  arreeU  under  these  stat- 
utes Is  enormous.  In  1966.  out  of  a  total  of 
90,000  arresta  for  all  offenses  committed  In 
the  City  of  Philadelphia.  41,000  wwe  for  pub- 
lic drunkenness  Behind  this  startling  sta-' 
tlstlc  Is  a  huge  community  expenditure  of 
police  time,  court  time,  and  money  to  say 
nothing  of  an  enormous  waste  of  human 
resources. 

In  pracUce,  the  tradlUonal  system  of  han- 
dling public  Intoxlcanu  has  been  a  blot  on 
the  administration  of  justice.  In  a  typical 
week,  approximately  500  pubUc  intoxicants 
wlU  be  arrested  In  the  6th  PoUce  DlsUlct 
alone.  After  arrest,  these  persons  are  kept  In 
cells  overnight  to  await  their  hearing  before 
a  magistrate  In  the  morning.  When  morning 
arrives,  they  are  paraded  out  In  a  group,  be- 
fore the  magistrate,  who  then  asks  whether 
there  are  any  complainants  against  them,  or 
whether  any  of  them  want  to  go  to  the  House 
of  CorrecUon  for  their  own  protection  and 
health.  Aside  from  those  few  who  are  sent 
to  the  House  of  Correction  as  punishment 
for  whatever  petty  offense  they  may  have 
committed  while  drunk  and  those  who  vol- 
unteer to  go  because  of  their  debUltated  con- 
dition, the  large  remainder  of  persons  are 


turned  loose  to  go  back  to  their  skid  row  sur- 
roundings and  Inevitably  anotlier  alcoholic 
binge,  arrest  and  discharge. 

This  process  aptly  has  been  termed  the 
"revoUing  door"  through  which  the  alcohol 
addlcU  and  habitual  drunks  pass  and  re- 
turn, time  and  time  again.  It  Is  estimated 
that  of  the  41.000  arresu  made  In  1966. 
more  than  half  refiect  repeUtlve  arresU  of 
some  3.000  to  5.000  chronic  alcohol  addicts. 
This  office's  position  on  alcoholism 
In  the  landmark  case  of  Robinson  v.  CaJ- 
ifomia.  370  U.S.  660  (1962).  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  held  that  narcoUcs 
addiction  was  a  disease  and  not  a  crime. 
Therefore,  while  a  person  could  be  punished 
for  the  sale  and  possession  of  narcotics,  he 
could  not  Justly  be  punished  for  his  status 
of  being  an  addict. 

The  Implications  of  the  Robinson  deci- 
sion for  the  problem  of  alcoholism  were  ob- 
vious. If  narcotics  addlcUon  Is  a  disease, 
certainly  alcohol  addiction  Is  not  less  so 
Moreover,  If  alcohol  addicts  may  not  be 
punished  as  criminals  merely  for  being  "ha- 
bitual drunkards"  neither  should  an  alcohol 
addict  be  punished  for  being  publicly  In- 
toxicated, since  such  IntoxlcaUon  is  merely 
a  symptom  of  the  underlying  addlcUve  dis- 
ease. Certainly  If  you  cannot  punish  a  man 
for  having  a  common  cold,  neither  can  you 
punish   him   for   sneezing. 

In  view  of  these  principles,  in  the  Summer 
of  1966  this  Office  took  the  position  that  In- 
carceration of  "habitual  drunkards"  In  the 
House  of  Correction  was  Illegal.  Accordingly, 
an  arrangement  was  made  with  the  Defender 
AssoclaUon  of  Philadelphia  under  which  this 
Office  agreed  to  the  release,  subject  to  court 
supervision,  of  any  person  Incarcerated  In 
the  House  of  Correction  as  a  habitual  drunk- 
ard so  long  as  that  person  desired  his  re- 
lease and  was  physically  well  enough  to  be 
released. 

Although  this  arrangement  was  a  step  In 
the  right  direction.  It  could  not  alleviate  the 
underlying  problem  of  the  lack  of  a  raUonal 
and  humane  city-wide  treatment  program 
for  the  chronic  alcoholic.  To  find  a  perma- 
nent soluUon  to  the  problem,  this  Office  en- 
tered into  discussions  with  the  Greater  Phila- 
delphia Movement,  the  Philadelphia  Diagnos- 
tic and  Relocation  Service  Corporation,  the 
Defender  Association  of  Philadelphia,  and 
other  interested  agencies. 

A  test  case 


To  awaken  the  community  to  the  vast 
problem  of  alcoholism.  It  was  decided  that  a 
law  suit  should  be  brought  challenging  the 
constitutionality  of  the  treatment  In  Phila- 
delphia of  clironlc  alcoholics.  Two  men, 
Robert  Edward  Lee  and  Joseph  Mltach,  were 
selected  as  test  cases,  and  the  Defender  Asso- 
ciation filed  petitions  for  writs  of  habeas 
corpus  asking  their  release  on  the  ground 
that  their  conmiltment  to  the  House  of  Cor- 
rection was  unconstitutional. 

The  cases  were  heard  before  the  Honorable 
Leo  Welnrott.  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  No.  5,  Philadelphia  County,  and  ex- 
tensive psychiatric  and  medical  evidence  was 
presented  on  the  nature  of  alcoholism  and 
the  dimensions  of  the  Philadelphia  problem. 
On  August  31,  1967,  Judge  Welnrott  rendered 
a  learned  and  compre"henslve  opinion  declar- 
ing that  chronic  alcoholism  Is  a  disease  not 
punishable  as  a  crime,  and  discharging  the 
petitioners  from  custody.  Commonicealth  of 
Pennsylvania  ex  rel.  Robert  Edward  Lee  and 
Joseph.  Mitsch  v.  Edward  J.  Hendricks.  Super- 
intendent. Philadelphia  County  PrUons.  C.  P. 
No.  6,  June  Term,  1967,  No.  H.C.-0076,  0076. 
Profframming  humane  treatment  of 
alcoholics 
Shortly   after   Judge   Welnrotfs  decision, 
the  District  Attorney  called  a  meeting  of  ex- 
perts and  leading  citizens  to  discuss  the  Im- 
pact of  the  court  decision,  and  new  directions 
for  the  future.  After  lengthy  discussion,  dur- 
ing which  there  was  general  agreement  that 
alcoholism  should  be  treated  as  a  medical 


and  not  a  criminal  problem  and  t^at  com- 
^"X  r«ourc-  shoum  be  devot^^  t^ 
solution    a   sub-committee   ""   '"^'"    _. 

^?tr^erAlin'j  Satls'Ind  Its  membership 
"*3^Tey  J.  Brody,  Director,  Southeast  Re- 

-iL^rrd:.rs:p?.r^-.-- 

^'^S' Wauerile^ar^puty  Commissioner  of 
"  A^^am  J.  Brem  Levy.  E«,ulre.  PhUa- 
''•Kf  !nSp^t?"^Sk  Nolan.  Philadelphia 

Police  Department.  nwn«H«i 

Irving   Shandler.  Director.   The   Phlladel- 
phU  diagnostic  and  Relocation  Service  Cor- 

''°^rthe  outset,  the  Philadelphia  Police 
^  ?.««nt  throuKh  both  Commissioner 
Sa^  mSand  a  I-Pector  Nojan,  made 
ff  t.rv  Clear  that  the  Department  was  100% 
lUfnd  any  program  for  the  more  humane 
frwtment  of^chfonlc  alcohol  addicts  as  per- 
^^.  ,ufTerlnK  from  a  medical  problem.  At 
n  th^  meetlnes  of  Uie  subcommittee  the 
Pollcrofp'tm^nt  volunteered  constructive 

ruggestlons  and  all  Of  their  resources  to  the 
solution  of  the  problem.  ^^.^.^  that 

»»».r  «»reral  meetings  It  was  decided  that 
.nv  Pi^ogram  for  t^e  treatment  of  alcoholics 
io'uldXuUe  facilities  for  diagnosis  detox  - 
ftcatlon  hospitalization,  psycho-social  eval- 
uation and  ^th  in-patient  and  o^t-patlent 
ong°?erm  rehabilitation.  Wh"«  '"'"*"/„  " 
wM  thought  that  tills  should  be  done 
ThrouKh  a  large  central  facility,  all  of  the 
exoerts  a^e^  that  the  best  possible  pro- 

g^m  w^ld  be  a  d«=«"f'^»T*  tiC^H 
l-hlTh  would  involve  the  participation  of  a 
Targe  number  of  general  hospitals  and  al 
of  the  varied  existing  resources  In  tiie  com 

""u  i^belleved  that  this  approach  precludes 
the  Dosslbiuty  that  a  large  central  facility 
would^come  merely  a  dumping  ground  for 
alcoholics  offering  more  humane  but  no  more 
effective   treatment.   Moreover,   only   by   m 
volvlnrtbe^affs  of  great  hospitals  can  a 
nrofelflonal  cadre  be  developed  to  assure  the 
continuing  operation   and   Improvement  of 
the  Wram.  Finally,  a  large  number  of  fa- 
cmtKread  throughout  tiie  city  wUl  be 
more  responsive  to  particular  neighborhood 
and  sectional  problems.  .„.,„,^t 

Accordingly.  Irving  Shandler  *" ''"^^f  " 
ed  by  the  Committee  to  enter  into  discus- 
sions with  the  major  hosptlals  and  «»>^"; 
nlty  mental  health  centers  to  obtain  their 
cooperation.  Happily.  Mr.  Shandler  s  efforts 
werirewarded  wltii  a  large  ^^^^^\°lJ^- 
cess    Although  there  was  strong  Initial  re- 
s^n«   gradually  most  of  the  ^clUti^  e- 
prTssed  sympathy  and  volunteered  bed  space 
and  personnel  for  the  program. 
A  pilot  proiiT<'^^ 
To  obtain  the  precise  data  needed  for  an 
operational  alcoholism  program,  "w"  de- 
cided that  a  pilot  study  was  1°  o«*«'-,  Y,^^ 
der  a  grant  from  the  Greater  Pbll^«^» 
Movement.  Uie  Diagnostic  Center  undertook 
a  study  of  all  of  tiie  men  arrested  In  the 
6th  police  DUtrlCt  betwen  the  hours  of  2^ 
PM.    and    10:00   P.M.   for   a    10-day    period- 
The  Police  Department  volunteered  a  breath- 
alyzer machine  and  operator,  the  facilities 
o-rthe     6th    police    District,    a    specially 
equipped  clinic  room  in  the  P°"«^  »**"°°; 
all  of  the  necessary  transportation  and  the 
full  cooperation  of  all  of  the  men  in  Uie 

district.  _ij«^  Ar^ 

The  Diagnostic  Corporation  PW»»d«l  «'°f: 
tors,  technicians  and  social  workers.  For  10 
days  the  6th  Police  District  became  a  diag- 
nostic center  for  chronic  alcohoUcs. 


A  report  on  alternatives  to  arrest  for 

^^  intoxication 

rtn    November    29,    1W7.    the    Diagnostic 

X?.  ^1   wr^ns  arrested  for  public  m- 

recuy  ^°  "JT^"^  w,  ^  doctor  as  a  chronic 
T^hniic  Te^ould    tiien   be    treated    and 
:S°"lie^  on  out-patient  care  or  P- 
vided  vrtth  In-pattent  care.  If  the  person  is 
not  a  chronic  alcoholic  but  rather  merely 
a  casual  drunk,  he  will  be  "t^**  J^  *^' 
t>nce  statin  ^d  be  charged  according  to 
ponce  swuu         significant  finding   of   this 
Ltudy  wfs  ThTt  exifting  facilities  in  the  CUy 
of  PhiradelDhla  are  adequate  to  handle  Uie 
fntTre  probST  witii  the  full  cooperation  « 
tSe  City  Health  Departinent  and  the  major 
hospitals.         ^g^^^i  accord 

couraglng,  was  the  agreement  by  D';  waiter 
T*^  Deputy  Commissioner  of  the  City 
Health  D&nent.  that  the  Health  Depart- 
ment woXbe  wllUng  to  assume  responsi- 
bility for  and  expedite  the  program 

hZvIm  ^Uln^Uie  very  tangible  coop- 
♦t«r7,f  ti^  Philadelphia  Police  Depart- 

f "  pLS^  Te^%e  question  whether 
ScoSi  skoLT^  treated  a.  adlsea^  on 
a  nationwide  basU.  It  U  anticipated  that  the 
|uTrem7S,u?fs  decision  will  be  the^me 

nSd  d^  ^s  anticipated  that  all  com- 
SSi^es'Tihe  nation  will  ^^«<l-^f  ,^. 
«lopt  alcoho»l^^P'^Xe.^miaJelpSa 
ZuS  lA^one  S  Vfeaders  m  the  nation. 


Uc  health-of ten  in  matters  of  life  and 

•^^^  Mk  unanimous  consent  that   the 
article  be  printed  i"  the  Rjccohb. 

TTx^Tf'  belnK  no  objection,  tne  arucic 
w2^  orte^ed  ?o  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows: 

DBUO  F«M8  Hnu.  Awat  PDA  OmciAi.s 
(By  Morton  Mintz) 

Ind  ?S  Administration  and  the  companies 
U  reguuU  the  "potentially  most  dangerous 

"Pft^'dLrn^^elm^deslrable   to  have  In 

decislor^S  P-'tlo- -LreTwry^.°  coS*- 

Sstry,"  Dr.  Lasagna  said  in  his  book    The 
"^T'vSlra'T'Rep.  Melvln  Laird  of  Wis- 

_  sloner  of  the  FDA,  who  was  then  George  v. 

^"'*'''  POOR  PtTBLIC  POUCT 


EXCHANGE  OF  OFFLCI^  BEg^_ 
^OOD    AND    DRUG    AmmnSTRA- 
TTON  AND  PHARMACEUTICAL  IN- 
DUSTRY 


It  is  poor  public  policy  to^"o*  *^- 
riivlduals  who  are  vested  wltii  broad  dls- 

SetSy  authority  to  arm  themselves  with 

-^.^Sfei^^-wtlK-pri^^^^ 

ing  record  of  a  House  appropriations  sub- 

*=°Trs^k'drrr^r?h^at  While  still 
emjfojed  by  FDA  and  while  still  pa«lng  on 
tSiToble.^  of  competing  companies^  ^e^ 
were  m  the  process  of  agreeing  to  this  ouV 
side  employment." 

NO  IOtU)WTHBOXJ0H 

An  FDA  tabulation  made  at  Laird's  re- 

qu^t  Sowed  that  Of  813  e'«P|°y;^«? 'J^^^^'S 
lift  vTiK  in  the  four  years  through  IBBJ,  as 
Ifalt^   Appeared   to'have  taken   posts  in 

^^^^e^^alnTr'i^latory  officla^^^J- 

'"I^T  SicT-r ^TlltraS  'S! 
^nt^  ^e    Of   course,   not  unique  to   the 

S^Hrm^7ro=e-lnr^^^^^^^ 

"""T^fe  w^no  followthrough.  l^owever,  on 
thrconcems  voiced  by  Dr.  Lasagna  and 
lllrd  Traffic  on  what  La»aB^«Lf »"*•?„ ^r^' 
^IMraveled  two-way  ^^^^^^^X"^^^'- 
try  and  Washington"  went  on  »  '^.^^. 
hour  proportions  two  years  ago.  and  Its  el 
f  ects  can  still  be  seen 


Mr  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  Chi- 
cago Sun-Times  of  Sunday.  Pfbru^  25 
SeS  pubUshed  a  very  Interesting  wticle 
iy  M?rton  Mlntz  which  discussed  the 
pxchange  of  officials  between  the  Pood 
|J,d  DrSg  Administration  and  the  phar- 

of  The  jSSS  Hopkins  Medical  School,  as 

^°tt°d<is  not  seem  desirable  to  have  in  decl- 
sloim^ng    positions   scientists   who    con- 

industry. 

Mr.  Mintz  makes  the  PO^*  *^*  ^J; 
thSih  the  drain  of  regu^tory  ofiQcteJs 
to  hfdustry  and  the  Questions  it  ra^s 
about  keeping  pubUc  poUcy  and  admin- 
istration uncomipted  "e  «>t  u^«  J^ 
the  PDA.  this  agency  bears  special  re 
spSrSmty  in  matters  affecting  the  pub- 


CX-UBTKB  OF  RMTOWATIOHB 

In  a  cluster  of  resignations  set  off  by  the 
laS^19(»  departure  of  Commissioner  Larrtck 
Lnd  ^replacement  by  ^^^'^^^J^^^;, 
dard  the  most  notable  was  that  of  Dr.  Joseph 
F  sidusk,  Jr.,  FDA's  top  physician  and  di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  Medicine, 
'^n  his  two  years  at  ^DA.  Dr^usk  had 
niade  numerous  decUlons  ^bout  drugs.  One 
Solved  Chloramphenicol,  a  potent  won- 
der" antibiotic  that  some  prescribed. 

Allowing  a  review  by  a  special  panel  of 
thrNational  Academy  of  Sclences-Natloma 
R^eareh  Council,  the  FDA  had  already  added 
a^^lngW)  the  label  emphasizing  an  asso- 
ciXn  bitween  the  drug  and  aplastic  ane- 
mta  a  usually  fatal  blood  disease.  But  re- 
Sm  continued  to  flow  Into  the  agencv  °J 
more  cases  of  aplastic  anemia  among  the 
^g'8  users,  raising  tiie  question  of  how 
adequate  the  warning  was. 

NO   ACTION   TAKXW 

The  special  panel  stood  ready  to  reconvene 
on^e^tter!lnd  It  was  t*°^«'«^  «J^^ 
^JenSa  for  a  1965  meeting  between  the  NAS- 
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NRC  and  FDA  offlclata  But  Chloramphenicol 
never  came  up. 

The  FDA  delegation  waa  led  by  Saduak. 
who  aa  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  waa 
responalble  for  the  decUlon  not  to  attempt  a 
new,  sUll  more  cauUoua  labeling. 

After  quitting  the  FDA  In  March,  1966,  Dr. 
Saduak  spent  a  year  at  Johns  Hoptdne  and 
then  moved  to  Parke  Davis  8t  Co.  aa  vice 
president  for  medical  affairs.  Parke,  Davis 
held  a  patent  monopoly  on  Chlorampheni- 
col—which  It  marketed  under  the  brand 
name  of  Chloromycetin — during  Sadusk's 
tenure  at  the  FDA. 

MCAXtNCa    BKINO    ACTION 

A3  a  result  of  hearings  In  the  last  few 
weeks  by  Sen.  Gaylord  Nelson  (D-Wls.K  the 
PDA  at  last  Is  In  the  process  of  requiring 
tough  new  labeling  for  Chloramphenicol.  The 
FDA  expecta  Dr.  Sadusk  to  counsel  Parke. 
Davis  on  the  matter. 

He  has  already  represented  the  firm  In 
other  dealings  with  the  agency,  although 
there  Is  no  evidence  that  Parke,  Davis  was 
either  helped  or  hurt  by  being  represented 
by  the  PDA's  former  top  physician. 

Last  January  Dr.  Sadusk  met  with  agency 
brass  about  their  objections  to  the  expensive 
promotional  campaign  that  introduced  Pon- 
stel  a  peanklller.  to  the  American  market 
last  year  The  Arm  agreed  to  send  an  embar- 
rassing "corrective  letter"  to  some  288.000 
doctors  saying  that  the  agency  regarded  cer- 
tain Ponstel  promotions  as  "misleading." 

JOnO   TEAD*    ASSOCIATION 

After  Dr.  Sadusk  quit  the  FDA,  the  deputy 
director  of  the  bureau  of  medicine.  Dr.  Jo- 
seph M  Plsanl,  went  to  the  Proprietary  Assn  . 
the  trade  organization  of  manufacturers  of 
nonprescription  drugs. 

The  vacant  directorship  In  the  bureau  was 
filled  by  Dr.  Robert  J.  Robinson,  who  shortly 
thereafter  moved  to  a  high  execuUve  post 
at  Hoffman-La  Roche.  Joining  him  In  the 
staff  of  the  pharmaceuUcal  firm  waa  Dr. 
Grace  Pierce,  an  FDA  medical  officer. 

Dr.  Harold  Anderson  found  a  Job  at  Wln- 
throp  Laboratories  more  attractive  then 
being  director  of  FDA's  Division  of  Antl- 
InfecUve  Drugs.  Dr.  Howard  Cohn  quit  as 
chief  of  the  medical  evaluaUon  branch  to 
go  to  Clba  Pharmaceutical  Co. 

omocas,  "bail  oct" 

Morris  Yakowttz,  head  of  the  Division  of 
Case  SupervUlon.  Joined  Smith  Kline  & 
French  Laboratories.  Allen  E.  Ray  field  became 
a  consultant  to  Rlchardson-Merrell  Inc. 

As  head  of  FDA's  Bureau  of  Regulatory 
Compliance.  Rayfleld  had  been  scored  In 
hearings  held  by  the  House  Intergovern- 
menui  Relations  Subcommittee.  There  had 
been  a  potentially  serious  mix- up  of  labels 
for  medical  products  at  another  pharma- 
ceutical plant,  Abbott  Laboratories.  Three 
FDA  inspectors  began  an  investigation  to 
see  If  there  had  been  violations  of  the  rules 
for  manufacturing  practices.  One  morning 
soon  after  the  inspectors  went  Into  the  plant. 
Rayfteld  phoned  FDA's  Chicago  Office.  "Ball 
out"  he  ordered.  "Get  out  before  noon." 

In  his  1964  letter  Laird  said  that  Congrees 
had  "fac«d-up"  to  the  underlying  problem 
long  ago  In  respect  to  the  Defense  Dept. 

TWO-TEA«    KXTLK 

"A  statute  was  passed  prohibiting  career 
personnel  from  working  on  defense  matters 
for  private  Industry  until  at  least  two  years 
had  passed  following  their  retirement."  Laird 
said. 

"I  am  strongly  Inclined  toward  a  require- 
ment of  this  same  kind  In  respect  to  FDA 
personnel,  forbidding  their  employment,  for 
a  period  of  two  years  after  leaving  FDA.  by 
a  company  whose  buslneu  Is  under  FDA 
Jurisdiction" 

The  Inclination  ba«  not  bevn  strong  enough 
to  get  anything  done. 


SALE  OP  WHEAT  BY  FRANCE  TO 
RED  CHINA 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  recently 
an  announcement  was  made  of  a  sale  of 
wheat  by  France  to  Red  China  which  has 
very  serious  Implications  for  the  United 

The  net  effect  of  the  sale  Is  that  the 
U.S.  exporter  is  subsidizing  French  sales 
of  wheat  to  Red  China. 

This  sale,  which  amounted  to  500,000 
tons  of  wheat,  was  made  possible  by  a 
$63-a-ton  subsidy  paid  by  the  European 
Eksonomlc  Community  to  the  French. 
This  made  the  price  paid  by  the  Chinese 
only  about  half  the  European  Economic 
Community's  Internal  price. 

For  the  United  States,  the  crucial  point 
is  that  the  subsidy  is  paid  out  of  the 
European  Common  Market's  agricultural 
fimd.  This  fund  is  made  up  in  large  part 
by  the  fees  collected  from  the  so-called 
variable  levy  system. 

In  other  words,  when  the  United  States 
sells  its  wheat,  corn,  and  soybeans  to  the 
Common  Market,  the  heavy  variable  levy 
tax  Imposed  on  these  shipments  goes  into 
the  European  Economic  Community's 
common  agricultural  fund.  This  fund 
was  used  in  this  sale  to  subsidize  French 
wheat  exports  to  Red  China. 

I  am  very  disturbed  about  this.  A  spe- 
cial subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  will  soon  be  holding 
hearings  on  the  International  Grains 
Agreement.  Certainly  this  situation  will 
have  to  be  a  subject  of  careful  considera- 
tion by  our  committee. 

It  should  also  be  of  interest  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  when  we  discuss  legislation  In- 
volving international  trade. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  several 
newspaper  clippings  which  describe  the 
French  deal  with  Red  China  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  Jan.   12. 
19681 

EEC  IMPOKT  Levt  System  Draws  Fire 

Washington.  January  11. — Agriculture 
Secretary  OrvlUe  L.  Freeman,  today  said  that 
although  trade  barriers  have  been  progres- 
sively lowered  in  postwar  years,  there  Is  a 
disturbing  disposition  on  the  part  of  some 
countries  to  set  aside  conventional  trade 
rules. 

Unless  this  trend  Is  halted  the  secretary 
stressed,  the  U.S.  will  be  forced  to  retaliate, 
and  that  will  mean  contracting  Instead  of 
expanding  trade.  The  secreury  spoke  at  a 
Propeller  Club  luncheon  here. 

He  said  that  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity has.  for  example,  "set  up  a  system 
under  which  Its  high  cost  production  Is  care- 
fully protected  from  outside  competition  by 
variable  Import  levies. 

COMMODITY    StTRPLUSES 

"The  result,  as  many  predicted,  has  been 
the  accumulation  of  commodity  surpluses. 
To  dispose  of  these  the  EEC  Is  paying  export 
subsidies  out  of  funds  generated  from  the 
Import  levies." 

According  to  Mr.  Freeman,  export  subsidies 
currently  are  In  effect  on  the  EEC's  ham, 
fre«h  pork,  lard,  poultry,  butter,  tomato  pro- 
ducts, and  iierhaps  a  few  others. 

"So  now,"  the  secretary  stressed,  "we  are 
looking  Into  possibilities  of  assessing  coun- 
tervailing duties  on  such  products  as  hams, 
to  compensate  for  the  subsidies  low  prices." 

Subsidized  EEC  products  also  are  disrupt- 


ing foreign  markets  in  which  the  U.S.  sells 
such  as  poultry  markets,  which  have  been 
hard  hit  by  subsidized  EEC  Imports  In  Swit- 
zerland and  Greece. 

The  secretary  noted,  however,  the  EEC  Isn't 
alone  In  this  practice.  He  said  Japan,  for  ex- 
ample, will  permit  only  a  trickle  of  Imported 
citrus  fruit  to  enter. 

(From   the  Journal   of   Commerce,   Jan.    15, 
1968] 

CCC  Export- Import  PosrriON  in  Grain 
(By  Trader) 

A  recent  article  In  a  West  German  publica- 
tion points  out  that  from  last  July  1  through 
Dec.  20  the  ECC  Issued  export  certificates  for 
1.763.800  metric  tons  of  bread  wheat  pro. 
duced  In  the  Common  Market  countries. 
French  wheat  accounted,  by  far,  for  the 
major  portion. 

During  the  same  period.  Import  certificates 
totalling  1,534.900  tons  of  bread  wheat  were 
Issued,  making  the  EEC  a  net  exporter  of 
this  grain  for  the  period  of  228,900  metric 
tons.  Statistics  refer  only  to  trade  with  coun- 
tries out€lde  the  community. 

For  durum  wheat,  however,  only  4.622  tons 
were  listed  for  export  while  Import  certifi- 
cates reached  693.166  tons.  Thus,  the  com- 
bined bread  and  durum  wheat  export  cer- 
tificates fell  short  of  Import  certificates  by 
approximately  460,000  tons,  hardly  an  en- 
couraging balance  for  countries  outside  the 
EEC  which  In  the  past  have  supplied  very 
substantial  quantities  to  the  community. 

And  If  recent  negotiations  for  the  sale  of 
French  wheat  to  Mainland  China  and  the 
Near  Elast  are  successfully  concluded  another 
600.000  tons  of  wheat  or  more  would  be  added 
to  the  EEC  export  total. 

The  EEC  also  has  been  an  exporter  of  barley 
on  balance — not  unexpected  In  view  of  ex- 
panded French  production  of  this  grain  but 
for  other  grains  Imports  top  exports  by  a 
wide  margin. 

For  Instance,  com  Import  certificates  for 
the  period  reviewed  exceeded  3.6  million  tons 
while  export  certificates  approximated  501,000 
and  totals  for  grain  sorghums  were  about 
479,000  and  38.000  tons,  respectively. 

[From  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  Oct,  20. 

1967] 

French  Wheat  Sxtrplus  at  5  Million  Tons 

(By  Trader) 

The  French  wheat  crop  turned  out  very 
satisfactorily  this  year  after  some  earlier 
doubts  as  to  quantity  and  quality  and  It  has 
been  estimated  that  an  explorable  surplus  of 
about  five  million  meUlc  tons  (184  million 
bushels)  was  realized  after  allowance  for  a 
moderate  carryover  at  the  end  of  this 
season  of  close  to  30  million  bushels. 

Production  topped  14  million  tons  (514 
million  bushels)  and  of  this  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  over  400  million  bushels  will  be 
available  off  the  farm.  Including  moderate 
imports  such  as  durum  wheat  which  com- 
prises a  very  small  portion  of  the  French 
crop. 

French  consumption  of  wheat  for  flour  and 
for  denaturing  for  feeding  purposes  is  ex- 
pected to  account  ior  around  213  million 
bushels.  Scattered  export  sales  have  been  re- 
ported but  the  major  portion  of  the  surplus 
Is  yet  to  be  sold. 

France  also  Is  estimated  to  have  a  barley 
exportable  surplus  of  about  three  million 
tons  (138  million  bushels)  from  a  produc- 
tion of  over  9.5  million  tons  (436  million 
bushels). 

The  com  crop  In  France  apparently  Is 
turning  out  less  satisfactorily  than  expected 
earlier  due  to  drought  In  some  sections  but, 
despite  setbacks,  recent  estimates  Indicate 
that  from  a  3.5  million  ton  production  and 
Import  of  possibly  400,000  tons  (a  combined 
total  of  164  million  bushels)  an  exportable 
Btirplus  of  1.1  million  tons  (43.3  million 
bushels)  should  be  available. 


I  From  the  Journal  of  Commerce. 
Oct.  20.  1967) 
EEC  GRAIN  HABVECT  Seen  at  New  Peak 
THiCAOO  October  19.— USDA  reported  that 
nrenml^ry  estimates  based  on   individual 
?ountty  dlta  Indicated   that  the  European 
Konomlc  community  (EEC)  will  ^^"/f.  ^J 
rnimon  metric  tons  of  grain  this  year  (66.2 
""  ^^^    pxcludlng    rice).    This    estimate— 
Sh  exceeds  so'me  projections  for   1970- 
i,«.r«  with  about  59  million  In  1966  and 
Corevlous  record  of  61.1  million  In  1966. 
It  IS  wtunated  that  coarse  grain  produc- 
tion wllfreSh  32  million  tons-the  previous 
liJiiTn  the  past  5-yearB  was  28.4  million  In 
^ols    CoSseTaln  acreage  totaled  24.4  m   - 
innacrw  in  1967.  compared  with  23.5  mll- 
fvfar  earlier    The  Increased  area  went 
o  barley  and  corn.  The  barley  yield  is  calcu- 

r  ivre^^eLTto-fXber  re 

04  2  million  acres,  down  about  2.5  P*'  ce^* 

uomllee.  and  yl«l  V% '''?«fi^^6 'vlelds 

metric  tons  per  acre.  During  1962-66,  yields 

V^  from  1  0  to  l.l  metric  tons  per  acre. 

'"SraTir  exceuent    weather    throughout 

th^MC  had  a  very  favorable  impact  on  grain 

Melds  this  year.  The  effect  of  higher  rates  of 

erinizer  application  and  other  variables  on 

prSIon  levels  cannot  be  assessed  at  this 

time.  

(From  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  Dec.  27, 

EEC  GRAIN  Expoirrs.  Imports  Estimated 

(  By  Trader) 
A  recent  provisional  estimate  by  the  au- 
thority places  EEC  exports  of  grains  In  the 
current 'ieason   at  8.5   -""-^wheat^'r'f 
-arfoL^  orrey^r Vf  iLulonUI 
^f  corn    Of  the  balance,  hard  wheat  Is  ex- 
pected to°iccount  for  110,000  tons,  sorghum 
80  000    oats  76,000,  and  rye  16.000  tons, 
^ance  win  be,  by  far,  the  major  contribu- 
tor with  that  country  slated  ^o  export  3.5 
million  tons  of   soft  wheat,  barley   1.5  mll- 
non  ^d  corn  300.000  tons.  West  Oermany 
s   expected   to   export   800.000   tons   of   soft 
whMt   a  combined  corn  and  barley  total  of 
Tround  IC^MO  tons,  and  small  quantities  of 
rve    sorghum,  and  oats.  Prospective  exports 
by  Houind  are  placed  at  300,000  ton^  o    soft 
Wheat  and  corn  plus  40.000  tons  of  oats 

toports  from  countries  out^de  the  com- 
munlty  have  been  projected  f  *  ^^^^jf  H^°^ 
tons.  Of  this  corn  will  account  i°^ J^°^^J^^^. 
one-half  with  9.6  million  tons;  soft  wheat 
27  r^lllon:  hard  wheat  1 -3  ^n^^^^^^^^^/^f ^ 
1  5  million;   barley  1.2  million;  oats  627,000, 

"'^lU'^'u  -Vount  for  5.0  million  tons  of 
the  cc'rn  imported  as  well  ^as  =(»  ^  ^and 
400  000  tons  of  soft  and  hard  whM^t,  respec 
tlve^  900  000  barley  and  200,000  tons  of 
oau.'west  Germany  will  import  1-5  mllhon 
tons  of  corn.  1.0  million  tons  of  soft  wheat. 
440  000  tons  of  hard  wheat  plus  approx - 
mately  l.O  million  tons  of  other  grains.  Hoi- 
Und  is  expected  to  take  2.0  mlUloti  tons  of 
corn  plus  600.000  tons  of  otber  grains^ 

Partly  offsetting  exports  by  France  will  be 
imports  estimated  at  450.000  tons  of  hard 
St.  400.000  tons  of  corn,  200,000  tons  of 
soft  wheat,  and  small   quantities  of  other 

grains.  

I  Prom  the  Journal   of   Commerce.   Jan.   9, 
1968) 
France  To  Sell  Wheat  to  China 
Paris.  January  8— Prance  is  to  seU  China 
possibly  660.000  tons  of  ''^eat,  usually  re- 
^le  grain  trade  sources  In  ParU  "ta".  Re- 
cent reports  had  placed  this  P«te^"*l  f  ** 
least  5007000  tons  with  some  projections  con- 
siderably higher.  *»,^„„>,t 
Top  world  wheat  prices  are  now  thought 
to  be  faumg  from  their  recent  peak  and  are 


in  any  case  some  £6  or  £6  a  ton  below  cur- 
lent  French  producer  prices.  So  the  ship- 
ments to  China  will  be  subsidized  by  the 
Common  Market  authorities.  ^       ^  ,v,« 

•nie  deal  with  China,  U  confirmed  and  the 
forerunner  of  something  bigger,  is  timely. 
See  was  a  highly  active  wheat  exporter 
between  1963  and  1966  when  Communist 
Suntrtes  were  seeking  a  lot  o^  We^^^^J^^^^^';;' 
But  m  the  1966-67  season  shipments  were 
at  only  about  half  the  previous  seasons  rate 

°^sr:?hefthri9^7°^8  wheat  harvest  has 
been  estimated  at  about  10.75  minion  tons 
This  is  below  the  average  of  about  13  mil 
lion  tons  for  the  '608  so  far.  But  It  f  ex- 
pected to  give  a  much  larger  export  surplus 
K  before  because  of  the  recent  lack  of  ex- 
port demand  and  large  carryover. 

Paris  authorities  believe  the  exportable 
surplus  will  be  at  least  4.7  million  tons-of 
which  an  but  700,000  tons  will  have  to  be 
sold  outside  the  Common  Market. 


I  Prom  the  Journal  of  Commerce, 

Jan.  16,  19681 

Will  Cost  $10  Million:  French-Chinese 

Deal  Hrrs  Italian  Opposction 
ROME,  January  15. -Prance's  negotiations 
for  sale  of  600,000  tons  of  wheat  to  China  is 
ralsmg  complaints  here  that  Italy  will  have 
to  pay  out  a'ijout  $10  million  of  a  $40  million 
sales  subsidy  approved  by  the  Common  Mar- 
ket to  help  Paris  close  the  deal.  The  market  s 
Exec^tU^  commission  plans  P'^Vlng  French 
exporters  $62.95  a  metric  ton  to  fill  the  gap 
Seen  high  wheat  prices  Inside  vhe  Euro- 
pean Comiiunity  and  the  low  world  price 
hpinff  discussed  with  Peking.  ,.  .j„ 

"^Besldfthe  normal  $52  per  ton  In  subs  dy 
cHvpn  for  Erain  exports  by  the  EEC,  tne 
Sench  shlpp^s  would  get  another  $11  a  ton 
ti^It  Italian  agricultural  agencies  consider  an 
■extraordlnarl  subsidy"  to  help  France  out- 
Wd  SaiLda  and  New  Zealand  for  the  Chinese 

^*  *"  REALIZING  FULL  PRICK 

With  the  support  price  Inside  the  Com- 
mon  Market  at  about  $105  a  ton  an  Italian 
?^  spokesman  complained,  France  can 
nff«  its  wheat  at  littie  more  than  $40  a  ton 
to  China  'Realizing  the  full  price  while  sell- 

^"?.I^t*irn^t'"cleTr*- whether  the  European 
community  intends  to  support,  wltb  the  con- 
cession of  the  exti-aordlnary  subsidy,  a  po 
Utlcal  operation  or  an  economic  t^«^^**,°",i. 
he  said.  "It  IS  known  to  all  that  France  ^^ 
ready  m  past  years  turned  In  preference 
toward  China  for  sale  of  surplus  ^'heat_ 

Apart  from  this  proposed  sale  of  wheat, 
ItXn  farm  spokesmen  are  not  happy  gen- 
erally with  the  working  of  the  Common  Mar- 
kefs  farm  fund.  Fnrooean 
••What  stuns  us  more  is  that  the  European 
community  did  not  take  ^^to  account  tbe 
imbalance  already  existing  Inside  PEOGA 
^^  Subsidy  Fund)  between  payments 
S^ to  the  'fund  and.  subsidies  received 
by  individual  countries."  the  farm  spokes 

%y  the  years  1962-^3  through  1966-67  he 
saw  Italy  has  received  $108  minion  while 
FiSice  got  $490   mUlion   and  Holland  $167 

'"'Ce^market's  subsidy  fund  is  jn^lnly  fi- 
nanced by  levies  on  food  Imports  from  third 
Entries Ve  fund  could  be  handling  up 
to  $2  binion  a  year  by  1969. 

■•The  situation  Is  worsening  as  "aly  has 
beclme  a  heavy  Importer  of  ^ood  products  ^n 
recent  years."  the  spokesman  added,  to  tne 
extent  that  Its  total  paymente  Ifto  FEOGA 
are  held  to  have  reached  about  one-third 
of  the  over-all  contributions. '  

West  Germany,  another  heavy  food  Im- 
porter and  Italy  are  the  biggest  payers  Into 
?he^C  farm  fund.  Emllio  Colombo.  Italian 
trea^ry  minister,  visited  Bonn  recently  and 
propos^  action  on  changing  the  system  of 
contributions. 


The  talks  are  tied  to  payments  mto  the 
FEC  farm  fund  due  from  member  countries 
duHng^nuary.  For  the  196^66  farm  y^a^ 
lUly  owes  $29  mnuon.  West  Germany  $45, 
Belelum  $6.5  and  Luxembourg  $300,000. 
whlle^ance  will  receive  $50  million  and 
Holland  $31  million.  

Beside  paying  out  subsidies  the  farm  fund 
also  has  a^n  "orfentatlon"  sector  that  finances 
agricultural  modernization  in  member  coun- 

"'ualy  will  receive  subsidy  payments  from 
succeeding  farm  campaigns  ^or  °live  olL 
fruits  and  vegetables  but  the  belief  here  is 
that  these  will  not  offset  subsidies  for  French 
and  Dutch  food  production. 

The  farm  sector  here  Is  P"«hlng  for  a 
change  In  operation  of  the  fund  so  that 
CTeatIr  paym^ts  will  be  made  from  Brusse  s 
f^r  modernizing  backward  Italian  agrlcul- 
ture. 

I  Prom   the   Journal   of   Commerce,   Feb.    14, 
'  19681 

Prance  Sells  Wheat 
PARIS,  February  13.-France  «'"  ^^11  5°?- 
000  tons  of  wheat  to  communist  China,  the 
govemr^ent    announced    today    after    long 

"^Ihi^wheat  will  be  delivered  under  a  spe- 
cial formula  developed  by  the  Common  Mar- 
ket to  help  take  wheat  off  «  heavily  over- 
stocked European  grain  '»ayket_  The  Eu- 
ropean  Community  will  pay  the  French  ex- 
porters  an  extra  55  francs  ($11)  per  ton  above 
the  price  paid  by  the  Chinese^  ,„   ^„„ 

French  officials  said  the  deal  was  con- 
cluded only  after  the  Chinese  agreed  to  drop 
efforts  to  tie  a  French  purchase  of  pork  from 
China  to  the  wheat  sale.  They  said  they  re- 
fused to  buy  10.000  tons  of  meat  offered  by 
China  because  of  "sanitary"  and  social- 
economic"  reasons. 


THE  LONG  AMENDMENT  IS  NOT  A 
SUBSTITUTE   FOR   A   GOOD   FED- 
ERAL GUN  CONTROL  LAW 
Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  as  a  strong 
and  consistent  supporter  of  Federal  gun 
control  legislation.  I  should  ^e  to  make 
the  record  clear  on  my  vote  fsterday 
against   the   Long   amendment   to   the 
pending  civil  rights  bill  dealing  „^i."l"l! 
transportation  of  firearms  in  interstate 

'^"much^regret  the  Senate's  hasty  action 
yesterday  in  approving  this  amendment 
with  no  hearings  and  with  very  limited 
debate.  Our  colleagues  in  the  CommUtee 
on  the  Judiciary  have  before  them  a 
carefully  drawn  bill  which  has  received 
months:  if  not  years,  of  intensive  study 
^strongly  support  t^hat  bUl:  I  am  one  of 
its  cosponsors.  I  believe  that  it  Provides 
reasonable  and  effective  regulations  on 
the  dissemination  of  firearrns  I  also  be- 
lieve that  it  is  well  designed  to  give  fi^l 
protection  to  the  rights  of  the  legitimate 
hunter,  shooter  and  sportsman 

■Where  are  the  guarantees  of  the  Long 
amendment?  Where  is  the  evidence  of 
sober  and  thoughtful  consideration? 

Mr.  President,  the  Lo^^  a™^"^"?^"?,,'^ 
not  a  substitute  for  a  good  and  carefully 
considered  Federal  firearms  control  law^ 
I  hope  the  American  people  wUl  not  be 
misled  into  thinking  that  we  do  not  need 
S  act  on  the  gun  bill  because  of  the 
Long  amendment.  That  Is  o^e  of  t^«,^;: 
sons  I  opposed  the  amendment^  I  urge 
Senators  to  move  ahead  as  swiftly  as 
T^mlto  bring  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
and  pass  the  Federal  gun  control  bill  now 
pending  In  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


oQOO 
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Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr  President,  I  Invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  some  Im- 
portant testimony  presented  yesterday 
to  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  topic  under  consideration  was  co- 
operaUve  education,  a  growing  concept 
now  in  being  in  well  over  100  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Because    cooperative    education    has 
proved  itself  as  a  valuable  means  for 
combining  practical  and  academic  ex- 
perience;   because    It    affords    another 
avenue   for   those  enrolled   in   Its  pro- 
grams to  earn  a  large  part  of  their  aca- 
demic expenses;  and  because  there  is  a 
great  need  to  expand  the  program  to 
more  of  our  colleges,  universities,  and 
technical  institutes.  I  ofTered  last  May 
10.   with   the  Senator   from  California 
[Nlr.  KccHEL)   as  the  principal  Repub- 
lican cosponsor.  an  amendment  to  title 
rv  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 
to  provide  a  spur  to  these  college-Indus- 
try    cooperative     education     programs. 
That  bill.  S.  1736.  has  received  attention 
from  the  Subcommittee  on  Education  of 
the   Committee   on   Labor   and    Public 
Welfare,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  in  the 
final  enactment  of   this   year's  higher 
education      bill      the     provisions      for 
strengthening      cooperative      education 
will  be  a  significant  part  of  Its  useful- 
ness. I  know  that  the  support  of  the  18 
cosponsors  now  associated  with  me  in 
my  bill,  including  that  of  some  commit- 
tee    members,     augurs     well     for     its 
enactment. 

Witnesses  at  yesterday's  hearing. 
which  was  presided  over  for  the  day  by 
my  Indiana  colleague.  RepresenUtlve 
John  Brademas,  Included  highly  relevant 
statements  presented  out  of  their  expe- 
rience by  three  presidents  of  institutions 
which  now  have  cooperaUve  education 
programs,  in  which  the  students  alter- 
nate between  periods  of  academic  work 
and  periods  of  employment  for  pay  in  a 
related  field  through  the  cooperation  of 
employers.  I  might  add  that  employers. 
and  In  particular  those  who  can  gear  to 
a  technical  or  scientific  student's  educa- 
tion, are  often  most  enthusiastic.  In  fact. 
In  some  areas  of  the  country,  so  success- 
ful Is  the  program  that  the  Institution 
has  a  waiting  list  of  available  Jobs  larger 
than  the  list  of  students  available.  A 
fourth  witness  was  John  L.  Cain,  past 
chairman  of  the  cooperative  education 
division  of  the  American  Society  for 
Engineering  Education,  speaking  for 
himself  and  James  Godfrey,  present 
president  of  the  CooperaUve  Education 
Association. 

These  two  organization^  concerned 
with  cooperative  education  together  have 
a  membership  of  some  1.500.  including 
faculty  members  of  institutions  with 
such  a  program,  together  with  industrial, 
business,  and  governmental  agency  rep- 
resentatives. Some  56.000  students  in 
their  alternate  periods  of  full-time  em- 
ployment awsiy  from  the  classroom  earn 
$95  million  in  a  year— a  dejcree  of  self- 
help  which  encourages  many  frdm  lower 
Income  families  to  tackle  higher  educa- 
tion when  otherwise,  afraid  of  going  into 


what  appears  as  large  indebtedness,  they 
would  not  go  beyond  high  school.  More 
than  3.000  American  companies.  Gov- 
ernment agencies,  and  public  service  in- 
stitutions employ  work-study  cooperative 
education  students  in  a  wide  range  of 
fields  The  kind  of  encouragement  which 
my  bill  advocates,  and  that  to  which  the 
House  testimony  refers,  could  well  lead 
to  a  tripling  of  these  self-help  better  edu- 
cation programs  within  5  years.  I  have 
said  "better  education"  deliberately,  be- 
cause one  of  the  great  benefits  is  Just 
that,  as  the  student  gears  the  experience 
of  the  practical  world  to  the  theory  of 
the  classroom  and  at  the  end  of  his 
course — commonly  5  years  with  a  siun- 
mer  program  as  a  functional  part  of  It — 
his  degree  stands  for  much  more  of  a 
recommendation  to  future  employers 
than  it  would  without  the  work  experi- 
ence. In  fact,  this  better  education  bonus 
Is  one  of  the  features  which  educators 
themselves  with  experience  in  this  field 
continually  stress. 

For  example,  one  of  yesterday's  wit- 
nesses was  Dr.  Rembert  E.  Stokes,  presi- 
dent of  Wllberforce  University  In  Ohio. 
Wilberforce.  the  Nation's  oldest  predom- 
inantly Negro  college,  adopted  coopera- 
tive education  in  the  fall  of  1964  with 
the  help  of  the  Pord  Foundation  and  a 
private  donor,  a  considerable  change  for 
an  institution  more  than  100  years  old. 
It  is  now  the  only  mainly  Negro  college 
where  cooperative  education  Is  the  full- 
scale,  required  program.  With  a  present 
enrollment  of  just  under  1,000  students— 
up  from  415  in  1964 — earnings  during 
this  academic  year  will  come  dose  to  $1 
million.  I  quote  the  following  from  Dr. 
Stokes'  testimony: 

Enough  eKperlence  has  been  accumuUted 
to  know  the  profound  educational  improve- 
ment In  the  Uvea  of  our  studenta  and  to 
predict  the  following  education  outcome 
from  their  Cooperative  work-atudy  experi- 
ence*. 

1.  Dispelling  of  doubt  and  disbelief  that 
real,  new  career  opportunities  exUt. 

3.  Fresh  motivation  for  the  student  to 
pursue  his  education  through  study  and  re- 
lated experience*. 

3.  Development  of  a  new  pride  and  be- 
lief m  oneself  through  practical  achieve- 
ment. 

4.  T7sable  knowledge  of  the  requirements. 
expectaUons  and  reward*  of  being  a  produc- 
tive member  of  society.  Including  for  many 
the  stimulation  to  preparation  for  higher 
professional  careers. 

5.  Greater  facility  for  understanding  how 
to  live  effectively  in  a  complex  society. 

8.  Creation  of  a  campus  environment  which 
sUmulates  the  development  of  the  faculty 
and  conatrucUve  change*  in  the  growth  of 
the  college. 


case  of  Wilberforce,  the  burden  bearers 
of  educational  improvement  by  this 
means. 

Provisions  of  grants,  whether  limited 
to  $65,000  as  in  my  blU,  or  $75,000  as  In 
the  House  proposal,  or  some  even  larger 
sum,  would  actually  become  an  Invest- 
ment, not  a  longrun  cost.  The  reason  Is 
that  as  the  earnings  of  students  in  new 
programs  rise,  with  each  of  them  becom- 
ing subject  to  Income  tax  on  a  portion 
of  their  earnings,  they  will  become  tax- 
payers rather  than  receivers  of  subsidy 
as,  for  example,  imder  the  college  loan 
program  in  which  the  Government  pays 
all  of  the  Interest  cost  while  they  are  In 
school. 

Dr.  Dewey  Barich,  president  of  Detroit 
Institute  of  Technology,  testified  yester- 
day that  the  proposed  amendments  to 
the  Higher  Education  Act  involved  in 
this  support  of  cooperative  education 
would  enable  400  additional  institutions 
to  move  vigorously  into  cooperative  edu- 
cation and  to  offer  opportunity  under  it 
to  250.000  more  students.  In  6  to  8  years 
their  earnings  while  in  school  would 
amount  to  more  than  $500  million  per 
year.  With  the  average  tax  nmnlng  at  10 
percent  of  the  student's  gross  pay,  this 
means  a  new  $50  million  per  year  in- 
come—far and  away  more  than  the  pro- 
gram's startup  costs  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  be. 

Earlier  I  cited  some  figures,  taken  from 
my  statement  on  the  introduction  of  S. 
1736  less  than  a  year  ago.  I  note,  how- 
ever, that  even  without  Government  as- 
sistance they  are  already  out  of  date. 
Where  I  cited  then  112  institutions  with 
such  programs,  the  number  is  now  119, 
according  to  Dr.  Barich.  Where  I  then 
said  56.000  students  were  earning  $95 
minion  annually.  Dr.  Barich  updates  this 
to  61.000  earning  $104  million  this  year. 
The  idea  is  spreading,  most  deservedly. 
We  in  Congress  can  and  should  help  It 
to  spread  by  giving  full  backing  to  my 
bill  or  whatever  variant  may  be  recom- 
mended by  the  committees  of  both  House 
and  Senate  as  part  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  revisions  of  1968. 


To  me.  Mr.  President,  from  the  presi- 
dent of  such  an  Institution  as  Wilber- 
force. these  conclusions  of  experience 
provide  powerful  buttressing  to  all  the 
argtiments  I  have  made  in  the  past  as  I 
have  advocated  this  form  of  education 
both  here  and  elsewhere. 

The  proposal  I  have  made,  auid  that 
which  the  House  subcommittee  Is  con- 
sidering, provides  for  the  expansion  of 
this  program  through  Federal  "startup" 
funds  to  the  many  Institutions  which 
have  become  interested  in  this  educa- 
tional concept  but  which  have  not  found 
It  possible  to  incur  the  costs  of  change. 
We  cannot  leave  the  Ford  Foundation  or 
other  private  sources  to  be,  as  in  the 


NONTARIFP  BARRIERS 
Mr  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  ofB- 
cial  trade  poUcy  of  the  United  States,  as 
embodied  in  the  Trade  Expansion  Act.  is 
directed  toward  the  reduction  of  tariff 
barriers  and  the  encouragement  of  free 
trade  between  nations.  The  administra- 
tion applied  that  policy  In  the  negotia- 
tions leading  to  the  trade  concessions 
under  the  Kennedy  round  In  Geneva. 

I  have  mixed  feelings  about  the  appli- 
cation of  our  trade  policy.  In  a  number 
of  instances  I  do  not  think  our  policy- 
makers and  trade  negotiators  have  given 
sufQclent  weight  to  the  problems  con- 
fronting our  industries  which  face  fioods 
of  low-wage  Imports.  In  addition,  I  have 
wondered  about  the  Impact  of  nontarlff 
barriers  on  our  capacity  to  sell  our  goods 
overseas.  Negotiations  have  tended  to 
focus  on  the  visible  tariff  barriers  and  to 
ignore  invisible  barriers  which  may  be 
much  more  formidable. 

To  assist  me  in  making  a  Judgment  on 
tariff  laws  and  their  effects  on  our  econ- 
omy. I  requested  from  Mr.  William  Roth, 
special  representative  for  trade  negotia- 
tion in  the  Executive  OCBce  of  the  Presi- 


dent, an  inventory  of  the  nontarlff  bar- 
riers Imposed  by  the  various  countries  of 
Sie  world.  I  believe  tills  information  wiu 
Se  of  interest  to  my  coUeagues.  Altiiough 
the  daU  are  not  complete,  these  Itettngs 
SflS  the  nontarifi  barriers  on  todus- 
trial  products  imposed  by  52  of  the  79 
Smitries  that  adhere  to  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 

Mr  Roth  has  advised  me  that  his  ol- 
flce  is  revising  the  inventory  and  Is  "en- 
deavoring to  obtain  Inf  oraaation  on  non- 
tariff  barriers  for  aU  the  G^TT 
countries."  He  has  promised  to  forward 
that  information  as  soon  as  poMlble. 

on  March  25.  1968.  Mr.  Roth  will  begto 
a  public  hearing  on  the  future  of  U.S. 
trade  policy.  He  has  noted: 

one  rf  the  topics  on  which  we  are  en- 
couraging interested  parties  to  Bubmlt  their 
^e^l.  measures  that  may  constitute  non- 
tarlff barriers  to  trade.  There  Is  much  to  be 
done  in  this  area  and  we  are  very  concerned 
about  this  serious  problem-. 


I  am  gratified  by  Mr.  Roth's  Interest 
and  concern  with  this  facet  of  trade 

^"aJic  unanimous  consent  that  the  pre- 
liminary inventory  of  the  nontarlff  bar- 
riers be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  Uie  Record. 
as  follows:  ^ 

Pan-miNART  Inventokt  of  NoNTARirr  Trade 
Barricks  bt  Cotjntky 

The  attached  Tables  1  through  52  are  an 
initial  attempt  to  list  the  njorc  Important 
non-terlff  trade  barriers  on  Industrial  pr^ 
ducts   imposed   by   the   52   countries   lUted 

TABLE  l.-AUSTRIA 


below.  They  were  compiled  on  the  basis  of 
reporte  and  complaints  received  by  Govern- 
ment agencies  from  the  buslnws  commu- 
nity and  other  information  relating  to  non- 
tarlff trade  barriers.  This  preliminary  in- 
ventory does  not  purport  to  be  either  com- 
prehenslve  or  accurate  in  all  «fP«cte. 

As  indicated  above,  this  P'-eHmlna'T  In- 
ventory 18  limited  to  industrial  products. 
With  the  exception  of  certain  processed 
goods,  such  as  alcoholic  beverages  and  to- 
lacco  products,  agricultural  products  ar^ 
not  included.  The  Information  presented 
U  divided  into  three  general  classifications 
for  each  of  the  countries  covered:  Non- 
Agricultural  Quantitative  Restrict  ons, 
"Health  sanitary  and  Safety  Restrictions", 
and   "Other   Restrictions".  ,-„ki»-  i 

The  tabulations  are  Included  In  Table*  1 
through  52.  as  follows: 

ETTROPE 

1.  Austria 

2.  Belgium- 

Luxembourg 

3.  Denmark 

4.  Finland 

5.  Prance 

6.  Germany 

7.  Greece 

8.  Italy 

9.  Netherlands 

10.  Norway 

11.  Portugal 

12.  Spain 

13.  Sweden 

14.  United  Kingdom 

WESTXKN  HXMISPHXBX 

15.  Argentina 

16.  Brazil 
n.  Canada 
18.  Chile 


FAR  EAST 


16.  Dominican 
Republic 

20.  Haiti 

21.  Nicaragua 

22.  Peru 

23.  Trinidad  and 

Tobago 

24.  Uruguay 

25.  Australia 

26.  Indonesia 

27.  Japan 

28.  Korea 

29.  Malaysia 

30.  New  Zealand 

KEAR  BAST-BOTTrH  tBtA 

31.  Burma 

32.  Ceylon 

33.  Cyprus 

34.  India 

35.  Israel 

36.  Kuwait 

37.  Pakistan 


38.  Turkey 


ArRICA 


39.  Cameroon 

40.  Central  African 

Republic 

41.  Chad 

42.  Congo 

(Brazzaville) 

43.  Gabon 

44.  Ghana 

45.  Kenya,  Tanzania, 

Uganda 

46.  Malawi 

47.  Nigeria 

48.  Sierra  Leone 

49.  South  Africa 

50.  Southern  Rhodesia 

51.  Upper  Volta 

52.  Zambia 

TABLE  3.-0ENMARK 


Pndutt 


Typs  ot  restriction 


Product 


Typs  of  restriction 


NonaRricultural  quantitative  '«"''""^-,^^  „. 
Controlled  goods  include  such  products  as. 
a   Antibwlic*  and  medicaments  eont«inin| 
antibiotics. 

b   Penieilin,  tyrothnum 

Valuation  and  taxes:  All  im»oit$ 


Health,  sanitary,  and  safety  restrictions:  Mar«y  ir»- 
dustrial.  canned,  and  packaged  gooas. 


Quantitative  import  restrictions. 
Do.  .     , 

'■  '"Tart^rnttuSl- l^P^nt. 
fb)  Certain    semifinished    products, 
5.25  percent  „ 

(c)  Certain  finished  products,  tt.is 

(d)  Cwta^other  finished  products, 

8  25  percent 
2.  -Organschaft"    prinople    of  turn   over 

Industnal'staTdards,  marking  and  labeling 
requirements. 


Health.  saniUry,  and  «'«'V:"»'*f!'J11';,^'ffl.'    "'*''  *'"'"'^'  "*'"•"'*■ 
equipment,  e^.,  coffeemakers,  toasters,  socket- 
powered  radios.  TV's,  phonographs,  etc. 

Other  restrictions:  price-fixing  provision  o(  Dispensing  Chemist 

Pharmaceutical  products rrioB-^i»i"i  p 

Approximately  24  producto  including  ejertrical 
tSachinery/  certain  publications  cleaning 
powders,  /urr^iture,  pencils,  brushes  build- 
ing fittings,  handtools;  wire,  nails,  and  tacks. 

All  product  purchased  for  the  public  account- 
Valuation  and  taxes:  jQ  ptmenX  value-added  tax. 

Nearly  all  manufactured  goods FxcStax. 

Motor  vehteles "" 


Marking  regulations. 

Government  procurement  practices. 


TABLE  2.-BELGIUM-LUXEMB0URG 


TABLE  4.-FINLAN0 


Product 


Type  of  restriction 


Product 


Type  ot  restriction 


Nonagricultural  quantitative  restrictions: 

coal, 
valuation  and  taxes: 

All  imported  goods.. t 


Coking 


Health"  Jm?  Mnitary'resifictions:  Pharmaceutical 

products. 
Other  restrictions: 

Motion  picture  films., 

AnthrKite 


Penicillin,  its  salts  and  compounds,  and  prod- 
ucts thereof  (BLEU). 

Lignite;  coke;  semwoke;  petroleum  and  prod- 
ucts; certain  chemicals;  basketwork ;  a  num- 
ber of  textile  libers,  yarns.  a"jl.'»brf^| 
women's  synthetic  hose;  lute  s«ks  "atur'l 
and  synthetic  precious  and  sem  precwus 
stones  and  dust;  tube.  pipe,  and  ho."o*  bf " 
ol  gold:  zinc  plate,  sheet,  and  strip  X-cay 
apparatus;  hrearms.  other  arms  «nd  parts 
ammunition  and  military  ordnance  (BLEU). 


Quota,  imoorts  are  licensed.  1967  quota  for 
U.S.  807,000  metric  tons. 

Transmission  tax  or  lump-sum  t«-«e"- 
erally  7  percent  but  may  vary  on  certain 
commodities  from  I  to  lb  percent 

Road  tax  based  on  fiscal  horsepower. 

Health  and  sanitary  reguUtions. 

.  Subsidy  (Belgium).  ., 

Quota,  imports  are  licensed.  1967  overa» 

"      auo  a   lor  3d-country   imports,   200,000 

Sum    Anticipated  1967  tota    quota 

allotments,  185,000  metric  tons.  Estimated 

1967  U  S  quota,  20  000  metric  tons.  (1966 

U.S.  quota.  20,000  metric  tons.) 

Benelux  global  quota.  (1966  Quota   2.550- 

000  000.000  Oxford  units  same  as  m  jSbS- 

1967  quota  presumed  to  be  same  as  iSMi.J 

Import  licensing. 


"'"'1?:iSX"ll5;ii::r'rr:^-«^'i   certain    Global  quota. 
tTxtile  fabrics;  some  clothing,  headgear  and 
footwear;  certain  articles  for  houseliold  use. 
certain  precious  metals;  and  lewelry;  pas- 

,S^^:'T:^'S^  briquettn.    .mp«,  .icnsl.t 

o«Mds;  coki.  semicoke  ot  coal,  lignite;  pero- 

leum  and  shale  oils,  crude  o'l.  ("•'^'ftiU'O 

motor  gasoline,  heating  and  lighting  fuel. 
Valuation  and  taxes:  ^  „„^.  Turnover  tax— 12,«  percent       .    ^^      .. 

Nearly  all  manufactured  goods Excise  tax-1 55  percent  of  c.i.f.  duty-paid 

Automobiles  and  motorcycles "value  minus  FiJIk  2.250  (J703). 

Alcoholic  beverages,  M"'~»»"«"'j.'"**'Ji!!i   ^"^"**''- 
automobile  tires,  tobacco  P'o^""*  "^ineral 
waters,  liquid  fuels,  sugar,  and  certain  fats 

Health," anitary,  and  safety  restrictions:  technial sUndirds. 

Electrical  equipment,  applicances Safety  standards. 

Pharmaceuticals,  drugs,  poisons 5>aiery  siano.rui 

°''%,ST,«rages,  fertilizers,  gr.ins,  crude    State  tradi«^ 

petroleum,  radioactive  materials.                    cradif  restrictions. 
Consumer  goods;  e.g.,  washing  "jachines  TV    Credit  restricnons. 
sets,   passenger  cars    household   artre^es, 
textiles,    footwear,    clocks    and    watchM. 
furniture,  tractors,  tires.  Also  a  tew  capiai 
goods;  e.g.,  vending  mKhines.  ^ 


I 
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TABLE  16.-BRAZIL 


TABLE  13.-SWEOEN-Continued 


Typ«  ot  rtstrktiM 


Typ«  ol  rKtrictJon 


containing  crystal  diodes,  tiiodes.  including 
transistors;  crystal  diodes,  (nodes,  including 
transistors  and  part*. 
Airplanes  and  parts 


Quotas  tor  airplanes  2,000  kilograms  or  l*M. 
import  licensing. 


Valuation  and  taxes: 
Cigarettes  .  ... 
Automobiles. . .. 
Most  imports  .. 


All  imports. 


Health,  sanitary,  and  safety  restrictions;  Ptwrma- 

ceutical  products 

Otiier  restrictions;  .    .     ,        ,  a  ,  .l. 

Coal,  briquets,  ovids.  and  similar  solid  tuets 

of  coal  manulactuie 
PttrolMffl  and  shale  oils  other  than  ciimm, 

prcpafations. 

P^er.  pap«rboard.  a«d  newsprint 

Airplan«sand  parts v  .V  " 

Spirits   distilled    from   gram;    u«.,    »i»i»»y, 

•odka,  etc                          ^,.             . 
All  products  purchased  lor  public  account. 
Motion  picture  films 


Monopoly  operation. 

Annual  usage  ta>  ..... 

■Value  added  la«"  (TVA)  standard  rate_ 
25  percent  of  duty  paid  value  Rate  will 
become  20  percent  as  of  Jan  1.  19M, 
lollowinR  Government  reform  of  TVA. 

Customs  btamp  ta«,  2  percent  of  customs 
chaigcs  .    „  . ,. 

Approval  of  French  Ministry  of  Public 
Health  required  on  both  domestic  and 
impelled  items 

State  traded 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Advtftising  restriction. 

Government  procurement  practices. 
;  (a)  Subsidy 
(b)  Scfton-timc  auoU  41. S  peiceoL 


Nonagricultural  quantitative  restrictions:  ,  i  .«...„„ 

Alcohol  and  certain  other  industrial  chemicals;    Import  licensing 
penicillin;  coal  and  coke;  cer:ain  colton  fab- 
rics;  artificial  te«tile  fibers  and  certain 
labiics  thereof;  oool  and  fine  hair;  fla«; 
hemp;  :inc  sheets  and  strips 
Pencillin.    its    salts    and    compounds,    and 
products  thereof. 
Valuation  and  la«es 

All  items  whether  imported  or  produced 
domestically,  except  "necessities  ol  life  - 
lood  fuel  medicine,  clothing,  etc 
Manufactured  tobacco  products;  ethyl,  propyl 
and  isopiopyl  alcohol;  beer;  sugar;  petro- 
leum products:  and  wine. 
Motor  vehicles  • 

Health  and  sanitary  restrictions;  Upholstery  fabrics, 
shoe  dyes,  various  pharmaceuticals  and  cos- 
motics,  and  oils  and  fats. 


'•"'certai"?ug""rticles  of  gold  and  silver,  pre. 
"cwis  stones,  phonograph  mechanisms,  and 


records.  ^.,      ,      ., 

Passenger  automobiles,  truck* 


Benelui  global  quota. 

Turnover  t3«   Rates  vary  Irom  1  to  18  per- 
cent,  the  maioiity  being  at  b  percent, 

Excise  ta>. 


Annual  road  ta«.  . 

Certificates  of   inspection,   advertising  re- 
strictions, labeling  regulations. 


To«et"arViifes,  cosmeticsVanJ  similar  prepara- 


Sales  tax.  Rate  varies  according  to  product 
Jewelry,  20  percent. 

1  600  kilograms. 
Fiir  tax-  2  to  10  percent. 
cUmmodily  tax:  20  to  65  percent. 

.  Stamp  tax:  J0.19  oet  pack. 


Valuation  and  taxes: 
All  imports 


Wide  variety  ol  processed  or  manufactured 
Mods  en  industrial  chemicals  and  chem- 
fcal   products;  machinery  and  mechanical 


Customs  clearance  ^  Percent  of  c.i.fvalu. 
Port  improvement  tax.  1  perceni 
Merchant  marine  improvement  tax:  10  per. 
cent  of  freight  charges. 

percent. 


tions. 

Healt'!l'Ky!'Vnd  satetyVestrfctto^^^^^^^  .^^  application  of  electrical  standards 

"      Electrical  equipment  and  appliances  ph^armaceutical. 

Pharmaceuticals,  d'"B5,  and  P°'^°"l.-^i safety  regulation. 

Lawnmowers  (motor  driven,  rotary  biaoe; ^ 

Other  restrictions:  State  trading 

Spirits  and  wines    .•--■-■ Hallmarking. 

Articles  of  precious  metais.  Marks  ol  origm 

Imports  in  general  


appliances;   electric  and 

ment;    automotive    and 

cigarettes. 

About  200  items... 

Other  restrictions:  . 

All  imported  items  declared  to  be 

to  goods  produced  domestically. 
All  imports. 


electronic  equip- 
other    vehicles; 


Minimum  valuation. 


formal 


TABLE  10-NORWAY 


Product 


Type  ol  restriction 


..   ™a.r"    Svstem    of    "similares"    requiring 
.  scl'een'-lime  quota.  12  percent. 


TABLE  17.-CANADA 


TABLE  6.-FEDERAL  REPUBLIC  OF  GERMANV 


Type  cH  restriction 


Valuation  and  taxes: 

Nearly  all  manufactured  goods 

Motor  vehicles 

Health,  sanitary,  and  safety  restrictions:  Electricity- 
consuming  apparatus  including  electrical  appli- 
ances. 
Other  lestrctions: 

Alcohol    alcoholic  beverages,  medicines  ana 

pharmKeuticals,  fishing  gear 
Allproducts  purchased  lor  the  public  account. . 


.  Turnover  tax,  II  11  percent. 
Excise  tax  on  motor  vehicles:  35  perceni  on 
1st  W40.  60  percent  of  amount  over  W40. 
Rigid  electrical  standards. 


State  trading. 

Government  procurement  practices. 


"-1!i;fflli.ft3^S^nSSS'o.  coal State  ,tradl.;g^(de^.acu^^.r^[t^^f-- 


Cigars 

Bottled  and  canned  grapefruit. 
Orange  and  grapefruit  iui«.... 


Nonagricultural  quantitative  restrictions:  Hard 
coal  not  briquetted ;  briquets  and  similar  solid 
fuels  and  coke,  except  for  the  manufxture  of 
electrodes.  ....       j .... 

Valuation  and  taxes    All  manufxtured  products.   . 

Other  restrictions    Motion  picture  films     


Subiect  to  tariff  quotas;  overquota  rate  is 
prohibitive. 

Turnover  equaluatwn  tax  (4  to  9.5  percent). 
Subsidy. 


TABLE  11. -PORTUGAL 


Rum. 


Product 


Type  ol  restriction 


Other  restrictions: 

Motion  picture  films. 


TABLE  7.-fiREECE 


Product 


Type  o(  restrictioa 


''«"lT;"V^U:c"r^;^'f/«m°."-:  ..«.»«.    import  ncensing. 
including  used  clothing;   TV  receivers;  auto- 
mobiles, tiucks,  buses,  leeps.  special  pur- 
pose  vehicles,   and   truck   and    passenger 

List  B    Products  such  as  agricultural,  mining^  Do 

food  prMesiing  and  electrical  machinery  and 
spares  us*d  machinery  and  spares  except 
used  earthrioving  and  roadbuilding  equip- 

.,!"•"'- .^  Advance   deposit   requirement  and    other 

All  imports credit  controls. 

Valuation  and  faxes ,  Turnover  tax  on  imports  2.25  to  8.75  percent. 

All  industrial  product* ^^^  consumption  taxes  ranging  from 

Most  imports 10  to  70  percent  of  c  i  f.  duty-paid  value. 

°"'*^S;::^l.susedas,axU ^^^^JrelTl^rmlllir^"'   '"    *"*"" 

Cigarette  PfPe'.^e'osene Sc,'^L'.n:"e%uota.  subsidy. 

^Z  cCa'ine'irjsed  in  the  packingof  food    Ban  on  the  use  of  coloring  materials. 
products. 

TABLE  8.-ITALY 


'''Xui?n^WrXe«ef'^^^^^^  Globalorbilateralquotas. 

some  textile  libers,  automotive  vehicles  and 
apparatus,      miscellaneous     manufactured 

AlfSthe'r  goods cT.ui""'*- 

Valuation  and  taxes;  Automobile* iaiesiax. 

"n'^arScVlVeKn^'.''"; Marking  and  labeling  regulations. 

Othe:"?e^tr"r  r  "i??  "p'o'^/h^ariSf 't^  JZc    ll^ZZT^cl'^^eM  practice,, 
account. 


required.  No  licenses  issued- 

DoUa'?*ar;?'quota  of  £450,000  for  period 

Oo^'ala'.l^ruoro^ls^:^'^-'"'"'^ 
.  Oor^ea^turo?'^9d,.J^or  calendar 

year. 

.  (a)  Subsidy. 

/scK^e'Sota:  14  percent  lor  imported 

GoveTnment  procurement  practices. 


TV  films 

Telephone  apparatus  (exchange  equipment, 
cables,  and  loading  carts).  Government  procurement. 

Timber  (Oouglas-fir)  .--._---•----/- import  license  required. 

Aircraft  weighing  more  than  4  bOU  IPS 


Nonagricultural  quantitative  restrictions:  1^^^^^,  prohibition. 

Aircraft,  used---- _         Do. 

Automobiles,  used 

Valuation  and  taxes:  Automatic  antidumping  provisions. 

All  products - " ■ Arbitrary  valuation. 

""SHStBriS'^t^tiSismetics,    Sanitary  regulation. 

tertili/ers,  upholstery.  Safety  regulations. 

Othe^'feST'""' Monopoly  operated  by  Canadian  Provinces- 

Alcoholic  beveiages qr's  hcensing. 

ft  Uncertain  valuation. 

Contractor's  machinery  and  equipment... ^^,^.„     allowance. 

All  imports :::- Transport  subsidy  on  domestccoa^^^^ 

Coal :".----Can>ied  goods  are  permitte»^^ 

Containers cans  of  sizes  establisnea  u»  »><; 

Government. 


TABLE  18.-CH1LE 


TABLE  12.-SPAIN 


Product 


Type  of  restriction 


Product 


Type  ol  restriction 


Nonaaricultural  quantitative  restrictions;  

?r»S';ia'r.S=«:.»..::::  '^J1^z\X-  ,»JS 
KtiCr-r".-:::::::::::;:::::::  »=--...<«.- 

Valuation  and  taxes.  .  Turnover  tax  on  import  sale  ol  4  percent. 

!;'a"J;:^''jf'rtK'^rt.d:::-.:-.:-.:-.:-.V-:-.::  compensatory  import  tax  0.  up  .0  7.8  per- 

Automobiles Road  Ux. 

Other  restrictions:  Screen-time  quoia.  38  percent 

Motwn  picture  Mm Uw  wh™  pisUd  in  19«5  grants  tax  rebates 

''0 ■ ,0  exhibitors  of   national  feature  films, 

■      qualifying  under  the  national  film  quota 
I  amounting  to  18  oi  35  peiceni  Lf  the  ad- 

mission lax,  depending  on  the  admission 
pi  ice  of  the  theater. 


Nonagricultural  quantitative  restrictions:  .... 

All  liberalised  goods  (includes  raw  materials.  Import  declaration. 

upital  goods  and  equipment,  manufactured 

and  consumer  goods).  ■_„,.  i;...„,. 

All  used  machinery  and  equipment 1  mport  license. 

Arms    SDortina  weapons        Bilateral  import  regime. 

MM«n  nSu  «  -Baremo  system  •  screen-time  quota. 

"l  importiolhlrthanthise  lislidab(ive Global  quota  or  bilateral  import  regime. 

^''"AirmMlt's"**'  Compenutory  import   tax  range:  3  to  15 

*"'"'P<'"' percent;  average  5   to  10  percent;  as- 

sessed on  duty-paid  value. 

Healtrs1niltrJ"'a*^d  MVeW^«Vrfctk)M:"Ptt"ami:'  Reg'«traU"with  Public  Health  Department. 

ceutical  and  cosmetic  preparations, 
^""certain*^ types  of  coal,  petroleum,  and  derive-    State  trading. 

. ''••i,"!!""-  Use  of  imported  goods  prohibited  in  pro)- 

*"P"X'»"» ects  involving  State  or  other  local  gov- 
ernment funds;  includes  national  or  quasi- 
national  firms. 


Nonagricultural  quantitative  restrictions:  Prohibited.  .      , 

f,ry"airiS!;^rexcipt  raw  materrals-and-  Prior  deposit  40  percent  c.i.. 

capital  goods.  payment  schedule  P/escribed  by  Central 

Capital  goods Bank  for  sh'P'"*^ ,  «»'f  ?'^L    ,om  2 

mmimum  payment  terms  range  irom  ^ 

years  for  goods  valued  "P  to  $30^00  to 

Jears  for  goods  valued  up  to  $1.000,uuu. 

Valuation  and  taxes:  ,  .,    i 

Affecting  imported  goods.  Statistical  tax:  1.5  PV""15 hLht  charges. 

All  goods Surcharge:  4-percent  ocean  freight  Charges. 

Do. rnnsularfee:  1.5  percent  of  t.p.o. 

DO .r   -    „H..-«r uon  and  steel  tax- 0  20  to  2.00  pesos NK. 

Products  made  of  iron  and  steel ^'       g  ^  „,  c. .  value  .  • 

Forest  products.-  .Minimum  official  valuation  in  determming 


Nonagricultural  quantitative  restnctions:  ^.p^j,,  5  to  10,000  percent. 

Many  imP0'<s(P3rmiUed  '  sl> ;  prohibited  list,  embargo. 

Many  imparts  (prohibited  list). Conditionally  prohibited. 

Many  imports  (not  on  either  list) shipping  restriction. 

f:;ro^liems-inclu^o"'C''i'*^^■^^^^  Preferential  treatment, 
concession  list. 


TABLE  19.^D0M1N1CAN  REPUBLIC 


Incandescent  bulbs. 


import  duty. 


Affecting  national  and  imported  goods: 
Sales  tax: 

Electric  shavers 

Air  conditioners 

Televisions 

Radios 

Phonographs. 

Sound  recorders.- - 

Phonographic  equipment. . . - -.- 
Binocular  and  similar  apparatus 

Pleasure  boats ■.-- , 

Most  automotive  products - 1^ ^  percent  duty  paid  value. 


20  percent  duty  paid  value. 


TABLE  13. -SWEDEN 


Product 


Type  of  restriction 


10  percent  duty  paid  value. 


These  excise  taxes  range  /-'dely^and^  are 


Noaagricultural    quantitative    restrictmns:    Auto-    Import  license. 

mobiles,  including  special  vehicles. 
Valuation  and  taxes: 

All  imports ,---v;-V'"i 

Gasoline,  motor  spirits,  coal,  coke,  fuel  oil 


Turnover  tax.  11.1  percinL 

"*'S^)  Coal    J1.14  to  $2.66  per  metric  ton. 

(b)  Gasoline- 0.57    crowns    per  liter. 

(about  65  percent  of  retail  price). 

(c)  ElectrKity— 10  percent  on  industrial 

consumption:  7  percent  on  other 


Household  electrical  goods 

Watches --;..-- 

All  other  commodities 
Additional  excise  taxes: 
Alcoholic  beverages... 

&s::;:::::::;;;. l"^^^rthr^nw;irstrength  o.  the 

Tobacco  and  its  products °Zi^  j^^ 

Cosmetics - ' 

Various  toys 

Petroleum  products 

Health  sanitary,  and  safety  restrictions:  Notarized  sanitary  certificate. 

Animals,  plants,  and  their  products ^"^arizeo^  ^^.^^  r'egistration  in  Argentina 

Pharmaceuticals,  cosmetics,  foods Notarized  certificate  of  safety. 

Used  machinery 


Nonagricultural  quantitative  restrictions: 

Ind  canned  fruits  and  vegetables,  paints  and 
enamels,  varnishes,  soaps  and  detergents, 

?a;ed  and  condensed  milk,  alcoholic  bever- 

wwmm 

fruJt  juices  and  preserves,  cgars  and  c.ga- 

Sal  machinery  and  equipment,  most  raw 
materials,  and  related  goods. 
Wide  range  of  food  products 


Exchange  control. 


importable  only  under  prepaid   letter  of 
credit. 

P,ior  import  deposit  of  40  percent  of  f.o.b. 
value  for  6-month  period. 


Prior  import  deposit  of  20  percent  ot  f.o.b. 
value  lor  6-month  period. 


Prior  import  deposit  of  10  percent  of  fob. 
value  for  6-month  period. 
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TABIC  2a.-MAITI 


TABLE  2S.-AUSTRALIA 


TABLE  27.— JAPAM— Coirtinuwl 


TABLE  32.-CEVLON-Contimw<) 


Typ9of  rwtfictiM 


Typ*  el  rMtrictien 


Product 


Typt  ot  r«$triction 


Product 


Typ*  of  restriction 


NonMficultural  quantrtitiv*  rtstnctnns 

Butter  and  marprine.  rice,  jlio*  polisii.  cotton    Import  lKe«sin|. 

cloth  and  manulKlurn  a)  cotton  cloth,  oM 

newspapers  and  other  old  papers.  ..^  .  ^ 

Christmas  trees    used  clothini,   ran.   hats.    Importation  prohibrted 

shoos,  household  Itncns.  and  turnisAmfs. 
Totneco.  matches,  soap,  deteriants.  cosmetics. 

various  foodstuffs,  teitiies.  tires  and  tubes. 

cement  various  africultural  chemicals,  and 

household  appliances. 
Teto¥iaiMi  sets Private  monopoly 


State  tradini;  such  imports  are  controlled 
by  the  Government  tobacco  monopoly 


TABLE  21.-NICARAGUA 


Nonacricultural  quantitative  rt 

Roller  and  ball  beatings Import  licensin|. 

Secondhand  or  disposals  mKhinery  or  equip-  Do. 

ment  and  parts  lor  earthmovinf  or  construc- 
tion purposes. 

Aluminum Oo. 

Valuation  and  tales:  Wide  ran|e  (several  hundred)    Sales  tai,  12  S  percent. 

of  industrial  and  consumer  nemt. 
Other  restriclionj: 

Cellulose  acetate  flake Subsidy,  lOd.  per  pound. 

Sulfuric  add Subsidy 

Tractors    Do 

All  pacfcated  leedt  Weifhts  and  measures  refulations. 

Motion  picture  films' Screen-time  quota. 


Valuation  and  taxes: 
Whiskey 


TABLE  26  -INDONESIA 


Type  ot  rostricBoff 


Type  of  restriction 


Nonairicultural  quantitative  restrictions: 

Manyimports Advance  deposit  .     „•  -^      ^ 

Cotton  iinninj  plants:   industrial  plants  for    Approval   for   importation   by   Ministry  ol 

pasteurizing  and  jtenlizing  milk,  equipment        Economy  required 

lor  the  slaughter  of  cattle  and  hcgs,  and 

other  slaughterhouse  equipment 
Valuation  and  taies:  __  ...  „-  „     , 

Gj50l,ne  Excise  tax— C$0  05  per  galten  i 

AkoholwtieventesoKOpefCwitof  over       .     Excise  Ux -U  S^  $0  62  per  liter. 

B««r  ..     -       ficisetai— C$0  60  per  liter. 

Bottle  c»ps  and  crown  caps Excise  tax.  2  centavos 

Liqudr Sfamplai 

^      ..  (A)  Containers  over  500  grams:  C$2. 

(B)  Containers,    240    to    500    grams: 

C$075. 

(C)  Containers,  less  than  240  grams 

C$0  40. 

Allimporfs Consular  lee,  7  percent 

Health,  sanitary,  and  ulety  restricfions:  Propellent  Prior  authoruation. 
powders,  prepared  explosives,  and  hunting  or 
sporting  ammunition  and  fuses,  primers  and 
detonators  (nonoidnance)  except  pytolechnical 
articles,  caftein.  quinine,  and  other  alkatoids; 
cotoring  materials  used  m  beverages  and  tood- 
stulTs;  pharmKeutical  specialities  and  biological 


I  7  Cordobas  to  US.  $1. 


TABLE  22.-PERU 


Product 


Type  of  restrictiM 


Textile    Import  license. 


with    Minimum  valuations. 


NonagrKultural  quantitative    restrictions: 

machinery 
Valuation  and  tares: 

Approximately   50  tariff    classifications, 
future  lists  expected  soon. 

Allgoods  Statistical  tax   15  percent  c  if 

Do  Surcharge   4  percent  ocean Ireightcharges. 

Health,  sanitary.  Jiidsitety  restrictions-  pWarme-    Prior  authoruation  required, 
ceuticals  hreaims.  explosives  and  similar  items. 

fher  restriclions    Products   produced    Icr    public    Government  procurement  practices, 
account. 


TABLE  23.— TRINIDAD-TOBAGO 


Product 


Type  ol  restriction 


Nonairicultural  quantitative  restrictions:  A  large    Specific  import  license, 
and  growing  number  of  home  and  other  consumer 
products,   particularly   in   textiles,   leather  and 
plastic  goods  and  automobile  accessories. 


Nonag ricullural  quantitative  restrictions: 
No  quot;t  restrictions  on  imports 
licens's  lor  individual  imports  no  k>nger  re- 

3uiied. 
onesia  has  a  prohibited  list  of  domestically 
produced  items  and  some  luxury  products 
Including: 
Plaiting  and  carving  materials:  other  raw 

vegetable  materials  and  products 
Ethyl  alcohol  and  certain  liquids  contain- 
ing ethyl  akohol. 
BiKk  printing  ink. 
Prepared  painte.  other  than  ship  and  spiay 

painb. 
Shoe  polish 

Old  leether  and  leather  waste. 
Scouring  and  polishing  paper. 
Silk  and  artificial  silk  waste;  silk  and  arti- 

ncial  silk  shoddy. 
Various  textile  items  such  as  sarongs. 

kains.  and  scarves  made  of  silk,  wool, 

cotton,  or  other  materials. 
Knitted    and    crocheted    cotton    articles 

(vests,  pants,  shirts). 
Ra|s  and  cloth  waste 
Writing  and  drawing  slates. 
Rnbber-tappint  cups  ol  earthenware  and 

white  procelain. 
Drinking    glasses,    various    other    glass 

bottles,  cups,  containers. 
Hoes,  stickles,  picks  ol  iron  or  steel. 
Certain  kitchen  utensils  ol  iron  or  steel 

(other    than    enameled    ware)   or    ol 

aluminum     including     cooking     pots, 

kettles  and  casseroles. 
Aluminum  tubes  used  as  packing  or  as 

bottle  stoppers 
School  slates  and  various  writing  and 

drawing  equipment 
Dry  batteries  (sized  about   60    mm.  in 

length:  33  mm.  in  diameter). 
Radn-television    receiving    sets    not    in 

knocked-down  condition. 
6-  or  12-volt  accumulators,  with  highest 

amperage  of  150. 
Passenger  cars.  United  States.  $2,000  or 

more. 
Valuation  and  taxes: 

All  Items  on  GATT  schedule 

All  imports 

Wide  range  ol  nonessential  iteira  end  domes- 
tically produced  goods. 


Other  restrictions:  Many  essential  items,  including 
rice,  ctoves,  cambrics,  fertilizers,  raw  cotton, 
weaving  yarn  and  thread,  textiles  and  dyes,  tin- 
plate,  paper  cement  reinforcing  rods,  and  other 
capital  goods. 


Imports  handled  through  etthinge  certili- 

cate  system. 
Special  permit  issued  by  Minister  ot  Trade 


Automobiles. . 

Other  restrktions: 
Cigarettes — 
Ethyl  alcohol. 
Salt 


Internal  tax  of  150  percent  on  high-priced 
whiskies  and  brandies  and  tax. 

Commodity  (sales)  tax  ot  15.  30,  or  40 
percent 

.  SUte  trading. 
Do. 
Do. 


Other  restrictions:  Bilateral  agreements. 

ciroals  flo:?,puises,VugaV,Y.sh,  certain  other-  Government  monopoly  imports, 
foodstuffs,    cement,    textiles,     newsprint, 
paper  and  paperboard,  petroleum  products, 
caustic  soda,  animal  feedstuffs. 


Product 


Type  of  restriction 


TABLE  28.-KOREA 


Product 


Type  of  restriction 


Special  levy  (BLLO  contributionX 

1- percent  BLLD  levy. 

Surcharge  (50  and  100  percent  based  on 
import  duty).  Excess  profit  levy  ranging 
from  rupiah  10  to  rupiah  200  per  US 
dolUr. 

State  trading. 


TABLE  27.— JAPAN 


TABLE  24— URUGUAY 


Product 


Type  of  restrictior 


Product 


Type  ol  restriction 


Advance  deposit  requirement 


Nonagricultuial  quantitative  restrictions:  Most  im- 
ports: e.g..  automobiles  and  parts,  gas  ranges, 
clocks  and  watches,  gas  refrigerators,  electric 
shavers,  TV  sets,  slide  projectors,  apparel. 
Valuation  and  taxes 

Most  goods  except  essential  items  ol  an  in- 
dustrial. agiKultuial.  or  medicinal  nature.   ,        , —  ^  ,,.... 

All  imports  Porthandlinglee:$0.25per  100k|.of  gross 

weight  or  $0  33  per  100  pesos  of  valuation. 
OtiMf  restricthMis:  Most  imports 180 -day  prohibition. 


Balance-of-payments  surcharge:  30  to  300 
percent 


NonagrKultural  quantitative  restrictions:  As  ol  Quota-import  (licensing). 
March  1967.  coal:  gas  oils,  heavy  fuel  and  raw 
oils,  and  other  petroleum  oils:  some  chemicals 
and  pharmaceutical  products:  leathers  (ex- 
cluding raw)  and  leather  products,  especially 
tootweai.  alcoholic  beverages,  color  film:  some 
alloy  tool  steels,  large  steam  boilers  and  turbines, 
some  types  of  diesel  engines,  and  certain  large 
electric  generators,  internal  combustion  engines 
and  parts,  and  certain  large  electric  generators; 
aircraft  and  aircraft  motors  and  oarts:  office 
machinery  including  digital  type  computers 
and  parts;  among  other  items,  still  remain  under 
the  import  quota  (IQ)  licensing  system. 


''°"'&"Tu;•y'2^"^"96T'XJrM  h«'h".^  an  import    (1)  QuoU,  import  (licensing), 
plan  based  on  a  negative  list  of  items  which 
require  licenses  under  a  quota  requiring 
approval  ot  the  competent  ministry  lor  im- 

.n-i'dS  there  IS  also  a  lis.  of. .ems. hat. re    (2)  Prohibition. 

prohibited  importation.  Textiles  and  .ex  Me 
produCs,  among others.are  on  the  prohibited 

list.  


TABLE  29.-MALAYSIA 


Product 


Type  ot  restriction 


Nonagricultural  «uan.i.a.lve  restrictions:  Meat  and    Import  licensing. 

poultry;  certain  dairy  P™«"=«*;  *••"' '"^,3: 
Fruits  and  vegetables,  fresh  or  "ried  prese'vwl 
prepared  animal  foods;  common  soap  and  deter- 
gents- certain  chemicals;  wood  creosote  p^. 
Ind  tar ;  wooden  boxes  and  cases;  builders  wood- 
work; iardboard  and  paper  containers,  certain 
textiles;  iron  wire,  v<ire  netting,  and  wire  nails 
Mil  and  cement;  mosaic  floor  tiles;  iron  and 
Seel  buckets  lor  household  use;  "O^^J^'^^i 
steam  generating  boilers  and  '"il"f^"^'^'-*"°. 
wood-working   -machinery;   centrifugal    pumps 

papermill  and  pulpmill  '"«hi''ery»"1j„f'j '"*'/. 
for  paper  manufactures:  printing  machinery ,  tex 
tile  machinery;  industrial  sewing  machines  cer 
tain  other  nonelectrical  machinery,  electric  am 
Dl  hers  wood  furniture  and  fixtures;  table,  house- 
hold and  decorative  articles  of  plastics,  except 
flooring  tiles;  artificial  teeth. 


Import  llcensinf. 


Nonagricultural  quantitative  restrktions:  Amuse- 
ment mKhines,  arms  and  ammunition. 

Other  restrictions:  Screen-time  quota. 

a»seroV.-hepu-b.ic-.-ccoi-n-.:-.:::::  ;Bu»-rre«is&,ee:  .,  ^    ^.  ^^^ 
Automobiles (a)  15   perM"'  •<>'    ""''•''    '^"'«'*'"" 

1(b)  25°Mrcent  for  other  Commonwealth 
origin  and  other  country. 

Trucks  and  buses  used  tor  business  or  public    Ad  v»;o;e„'"^;«f„^;^c'ommo'll'wealth  origin, 
purposes.  (5)  15  percent  for  non-Commonwealtn 

origin. 


TABLE  34.-INDIA 


Product 


Type  of  restriction 


Import    iKonse,    import    lew,    exeli»ii|» 
control  quotas. 


Excise  tax. 


Product 


Type  ol  restriction 


Nonagricultural  quantitative  res"'*:*'""':  ?"»'U™: 
ports  including  the  lollowing  which  have  been 
Lbiect  ot  complaint  by  U.S.  exporters:  flavo  ed 
drinking  straws,  pumps,  '."dustria'  sew  ng 
mKhines.  commercial  '«'"8ef»*»f';  .  J".;^* 
prcKlucts.  photographic  equipment  reel-bar  side 
rakes,  beer,  musical  insttuments. 


Import  licensing;  quotas. 


TABLE  31.-BURMA 


Product 


Type  ot  restriction 


quantitative     restrictions:     All    Government  monopoly  ollmports. 


Nonagricultural    m— , 

V,S\nd  taxes:  All  ,oods  imported  for  sal...  Sales  ««■  ("HV-^^^V^^'f^-lb^y^^^^^^^^ 

(privileged  goods,  6.25  percent. 
Bilateral  reparations  agreement 

Imports,  general .•Vj"";™VnV Bilateral  loan  agreement. 

1  ndus.rialplan.s and  re. ted  equipment^  .-..  Bila'y^o,  procurement  practices,  short 
All  products  purchased  for  the  public  accouni..  ^'^j.^jj^jipes 


'^•Trpo'^ireTcorer'n';';i?'S^^^ 

un^S?opln  general  license,  and  passenger 
Ca^t^tTg*oods,   heavy   elec.rical    plant,   and    Special  licensing  terms, 
machine  tools  valuid  a.  $100,000  or  more.' 
Valuatkin  and  taxes: 

KVaT.X«oproduc.s;«l.;^t— 
products;  vegetable  oils  and  'ats,  P-gments, 
colors,  paints,  enamels,  varmshes,  flacks 
and  cellulose  lacquers;  soda  ash    caustK 
soda;  sodium  silicate  and  glycerin,  synthetic 
organic   dyes.utts;   organic   '"""'noPho «: 
patent  medkines;  cosmetics  and  toilet  prep- 
arations not  containing  alcohol  or  narcotKS. 
nitiic  hydrochloric,  and  sulfuric  acids,  com 
pressed;  liquefied,  or  solidified  gases:  soap, 
p  aslics  organw:  surtace-aC.ng  ag*"ts  cello- 
phane;   .ires    and    certain    other    '"°»*! 
produCs;  plywood  and  Paperboard.  paper 
cotton  .viis.,  yarn,  and  thread;  rayon  and 
synthe.k:  libers  and   yarn;  «»?'«"  ^fT": 
co..on,  woolen,  silk,  and  sv.thetic  tabrjcs, 
ju.e  manufactures;  cemen.;  glass  and  glass- 
ware; asbestos  cement  product;  silver  iron 
in  crude  form;  steel  ingots;  coPP*'  f"". 
copper  alloys;  iron  and  steel  produc  s;  zinc 
aSnum  a*nd  products;  lead;  tin  plate  and 
tinned  sheets;  internal  combustion  engines 
retrigeraling   equipment;   e'ec.rK   mo.ors^ 
batteries;  lighting  bulbs  and  tubes,  electro 
fans;  wireless  receiving  sets;  motor  vehKlev 
cycles  and  parts;  footwear;  cinematograph 
films;  record  players,  matches;  and  mechan- 

Heal.h,1'ini?rry,'and  safety  restrictions:  Pharma- 
ceuticals, medKines. 
Other  restrKtions:             j  ^„,j   r.noic  soda 
Artificial  silk  yarn  and  thread   caustic  sMa 
soda    ash,    newsprint    cement    'ert'lizer. 
petroleum  products,  other  items  as  might  be 
determined  from  time  .0  time  such  as  capi.al 
Boods  and  indus.rial  raw  materials 
ProduCs  purchased  for  public  account 


Health  regulations. 
State  trading. 


TABLE  32.-CEYLON 


Preduct 


Type  of  restrictwn 


Nonagricultural  quan.iUtive  res.rictions:  individual  import  licensing,  exchange  quota. 

cigarette  lighters,  cigarette  Jightef, .  "'"f- 
pirtumery,  bangles  and  beads^  wallpaijr 
waste  paper  and  oil  paper,  floor  tiles,  do- 
mestic ware,  ballpoint  pens,  plastic  sheets 
with  floral  designs,  ^oo'^^l'Z^' ^^'^ 
and  frozen  fruits,  bicycle  Parts,  etecU^ 
lamps,  photographic  and  cinemaJographK 
apparitus,  watches  and  ck)ck$.  footwear, 
and  automobiles .  Renuirement  that  domestic  product  must  be 

Textile  product purchased  in  specified  ratio  to  imported 

product 

Health,  sanitary,  and  saJetv  regulations:  sanitary 

Cotton  tugs,  used  clothing ----- Health. 

Drugs  and  pharmaceutical  preparations "••'"• 


Engineering    goods;    cjiemrcals,    drugs    and 
br.Ji^SV.ea.rand1e"a^.her'^3s, 

hKiery.  and  mixed  fairies  and  ready-made 
garments  thereof:  unmanufactured  .oba^o 
ind  cigarettes;  processed  foods,  cotton 
tVrtilesVnd'appar^l;  cashew  kernes;   gem 

and  jewelry  items;  cinematograph  films. 
Imports  in  general 

Motion  picture  films. 

Ammonium  nitrate  fertilizer     .------------- 

Ensineering  goods,  iron  and  steel,  china  clay, 

plJwo!iid  product^,  absorbent  cotton,  woolen 

carpets,  cotton  textiles. 
Flameproot  mining  machinery 


Government  procurement  practices. 

(a)  Price  differential. 

(b)  Erratic  bidding  practices. 

Export  subsidies: 

(ai  imoor.  entitlemen.s.  ., 

(b)  25  percen.  rebate  on  domestic  rail 
charges. 


R'Son^oTtTa'ate.  of  film  earnings. 
Dock  unloading  restrictions. 
Cash  subsidies. 


..  Specifkiations. 


under  AID  loans. 
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TABLE  35  -ISRAEL 


TABLE  W-CAMEROON 
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TABLE  47.-NIGERIA 


TABLE  bO.-SOUTHERN  RHODESIA 


PrwlMCt 


Typ«  ol  restrictiea 


Product 


Typ*  of  rntriclion 


Imports    Import  lictniinf. 


Noniiricaltural  qutntitalivt  mtrictions: 

in  {•n«ral. 

''''"C"tfmt)'r*!Ii?»ods  Purch»«  fa.:  5  p.rc.nt  to   100  porcnt; 

Most  importM  jooos («,  ,|,m»  over  lOO  ptretnt. 

Numofouj  items.  inelu<Jin|  many  foodstuffs;    Import  surehario. 

•diblo  oils  and  tals:  alcoholic  beverages: 

tobacco:   crude   petroleum:    luel   oils   and 

gases,  certain  chemicals  and  plastics:  hides. 

sMins.  and  leather:  certain  wood  products; 

certain  paper  products:  many  textile  prod- 
ucts  certain  glass  products:  a  tew  products 

of     base     metals;     electric     relrigetators; 

transformers    up    to    2.500    VA.    certain 

electric  apparatus:   musical  instruments.       ,.    _       .     .... 
Health  sanitary  and  safety  restrictions:  Medicines    Health  restrictions. 

and  pharmaceutical  preparations;  cosmetics.          ,  .  .  ^^^ 
Other  restrictions    Motion  picture  films W  SuDSioy.  


Nonagricultural  quantitatnre  restrlelions :  All  im-    Import  licensing  and  e.change  quoU». 
ports. 

'"'HisF--- :■:::::::::  i=Msr„^.t 

"iSSr ::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::  §Sr,r,;  K.™* 


TABLE  40.-CENTRAL  AFRICAN  REPUBLIC 


Product 


Typo  ol  rtstriction 


Nonagricultural  quantitative  restrictions:  All  im-  Import  licensing  and  e.chango  quotas, 
ports. 

^•'"AlTlnaWe'imports  Turnover  ta,.  10  percent. 

^.12 .  ImT        :.....-  Additional  ta»;  5  to  25  percent. 

Ott^ttKiiOM:  Aliimpilrti::::: Discriminatory  umi. 


TABlf  31-tWWAIT 


TABLE  41. -CHAD 


Typo  ol  rnlrictiM 


Product 


Typo  of  restriction 


Import  licensing. 


Nonagricultural  nuantitative  restrictions    Firearms, 
munitions  poisons,  pork  and  alcoholic  beverages. 

Other  reslr.ct«M:  A«  impMte ^""**'""''-^Lr- 

All  imports........ A|WH:y  requitemenU. 


TABLE  37. -PAKISTAN 


Nonagricultural  quantitativo  reitrKtons:  All  im-    Import  licensing  and  exchange  quotas, 
ports. 

^""'""mwm""-  Turnover  tax-10  percent.  ^^ 

SetaSSitenls -  Additional  ta«  5  percent  to  45  porctot 

Other  restriclions:  All  importi.:: Discriminatory  tariff. 


Typt  ol  rotlrcliM 


TABLE  42. -CONGO  (BRAZZAVILLE) 


Nonagricultural  quantitative  restrctons:  All  com- 
mercial imports  euept  a  few  items  on  tree  list 
(compwmM  ot  free  list  varies  in  successive 
licOMMg  pilicws)  and  imports  by  government 
depaftiMiiis. 
Valuation  and  taies 

Most  products  imported  for  sale 
All   imports   e«cept   lor   eiempted   items  ol 
machinery  and  parts   components  and  ap- 
paratus lor  use  with  machinery 
Health,  sanitary  and  salely  restrctions:  Pharma- 
ceutical preparations,  medicines 
Other  restrictions: 

Motion  pcture  filnit.4. 


Import  and  eichinge  Icensmg. 


Sales  tan  -15  percent  in  most  instances. 
Customs  surch*rge-25  percent  ol  customs 
duly. 


Type  ol  restriction 


Nonagricultural     quantitative     restrictions:     All    Import  license  and  exchange  quota, 
imports. 

V»'"l''»" '""*'""•  Turnover  ta,-10  percent.     ^ 

Selected  Items Additional  tax  5  percent  to  15  percent 

Other  restrictions:  AN  imports Discriminatory  tariff. 


Au'.omobiles. 


Health  regulation. 


(a)  Remittance  reslrictnn 

(b)  Import  restriction 
Va.ue  tmilation. 


TABLE  43.-GABON 


Type  ot  restrictioa 


TABLE  31 -TURKEY 


Nonagricultural  quantitative  restrictions :  All  im-    Import  licensing  and  exchange  quota. 

VaKn  and  taxes :  All  imporb JSLM™"!«fo,7larSf  "*"*■ 

Other  restrictions:  All  imports Discriminatory  laritr 


Typo  ol  rottrklion 


TABLE  44  -GHANA 


NoMVicaNwat  WiMtiMiiM  restrictions: 

/Ul  pMaiMiMt  iniperts Import  licensing. 

SoMO  atOMicals.  pamb'  and  pharmaceuticals:    Quotu. 
explosives:  some  photographic  equipment; 
plastics  and  certain   rubber  goods,   some 
•  •i',  paper,  and   textile  products;   somo 
pMducts  and  most  manufactures  ol 

If,  aluminum,  and  2inc;  certain  tools; 

some  tractors  and  trucks,  nailers,  and  motor- 
cycles, planes  tor  spraying,  clocks  and 
watches,  musical  instruments;  tape  record- 
ers and  tape,  certain  sctentihc  and  technical 
instruments,  many  types  ol  industrial,  agri- 
cultural, and  electrical  machinery  and  appa- 
ratus, ofhce  machines,  certain  iron  and  steel 
products,  certain,  vegetable  oils;  asbestos, 
and  certain  petroleum  producb. 

''*'"Ainm'j;,rt's""  Surux.  15  percent  olth.  assessed  duty. 

A    ioods  imported  by  s««    Po"  '»»•  ^  PO'cent  ot  cost,  insurance   and 

All  gooas  imporieo  oy  see ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^    ^^^^^    ^^^  customs 

cloaranco  cosb. 

All  imoorb  Stamp  tax.  10  percent  ol  cost,  insutanco.  and 

Ireight  value. 

Most  imoorb  Production  tax  ranging  from  10  to  75  percent 

'**'""'*"* of  sum  ol  cost,  insurance,  and  treight 

value,  customs  duty,  customs  surtax,  pott 
tax,  and  customs  clearing  expenses. 

Allimoorts  Consular  invoKe  lee  ranging  from  0.3  to 

"     •"     0.5  percent  of  free  on  board  value. 

Motion  picture  hlim Film  Ux  

(a)  Foreign  films.  70  percent. 

(b)  Domestic  hims,  25  percent 
Methyl  alcokol Monopoly  Ux. 

Automobiles  Surtax. 

Health,  saniiaiy.  and  salety  restrictions    Medicines.    Special    »<lm'nistrative    control    requiring 
pharmdceuiicals,   baby   foods,   medical  equip-       approval  ol  certain  Goveinmenl  agencies 
ment  some  chemicais.  insecticides,  weed  killers;        lot  imporUlion. 
magaiines.  backs,  newspapers. 
Other  restrictions  .         . 

Tobacco  and  tobacco  products,  cigarette  paper;    State  tradmi. 
various  alcolMiw  beveiates.  .  ^        . 

Allimperb.. ^ Advance  deposit 

Do X Guarantee  deposit 


Type  ol  restriction 


Nonnrieultural  quantiUtive  restrictions:  Most  im-    Import  licensing, 
ports. 

^""tXfJi''  '"•*■  Purchase  tax  5  to  100  percent. 

Most  imoorb --" Sales  Ux.  1 U ,  percent 

SelJitid^iS^'.".".'."'"-.'"----------- t«'»«  '"•  ^'-'  'o  "  P*'""'  '"  "''"'*"'• 


TABLE  45.-KENYA.  TANZANIA.  AND  UGANDA 


Producf 


Type  ot  restriction 


Nonagricultural  quantiUtive  restrictions:  

CerUin   dairy   products,  cereals,   truib,  and    Import  licensing. 

vegetables,    loodstulfs.    fertilizers,    animal 

and  vegetable  oils,  bags  and  sacks,  cement 

lewelry.  matches,  and  gold. 
Although  Kenya,  Tanzania,  and  Uganda  ate 

separate  political  areas,  they  have  a  common 

customs  union.  All  goods  other  than  those 

listed  enter  under  open  general  license,  ex- 
cept those  which  are  excluded,  such  as 

counterfeit  money,  obscene  literature,  etc. 


Product 


Type  of  restriction 


Nonagricultural  quantiUtive   restrictions:   Cotton    Import  licensing. 

and  cotton  byproducts,  soybeans,  articles  manu- 
factured ol  gold.  coal,  petroleum  products,  second- 
hand clothing,  and  cement  oi.,,-. 
Health,  saniUry.  and  safety  regulations:  Pharma- 
ceuticals. 


Nonag.icultu.al    quantitative    .est.ictions:    Many    Import  licensing, 
ccmlhoditiesol  a  luxury  natu.eo.  il  similarly  pro- 
duced in  Southern  Rhodesia. 


Discriminatory  classification. 


TABLE  51.-UPPER  VOLTA 


TABLE  46.— MALAWI 


Product 


Type  ol  restriction 


Nonagricultural  quantiUtive  restrktions :  Some  Import  licensing. 
ttxiile  products;  secondhand  clothing;  |ute 
bigs;  »old;  matches;  certain  knives;  secondhand 
accounting  machines;  .adioactive  elements;  ex- 
plosives; arms  and  ammunition;  game  t.aps; 
tropbios.  ,^  .      .    , 

Valuation  and  Uses:  Cigarettes,  alcohol  and  alco- 
holic beverages,  soaps  and  soap  substitutes. 


Excise  tax. 


TABLE  48.-SIERRA  LEONE 


Product 


Type  ol  restriction 


Product 


Type  of  test.iction 


t^onagikultural  quantitative   rstrictions:  Certain    Import  licensing 
foodstuSs   medicinal  and  pharmaceutrca    p.od- 
ucts     firearm"    ammunition,    and    explosives, 
sSme  lewelry  and  products  similar  to  those  pro- 
duced locally. 

TABLE  49,-REPUBLIC  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA 
Product 


Nonagricultutal  quantitative  les.ric.lons:  All  im-    Import  and  exchange  licenses. 

ports.  .  standard  tax,  2b  percent 

Valuation  and  taxes:  All  imports Temporary  development  tax,  10  percent 

Statistical  tax,  1  percent 
Health,  sanlUry,  and  safety  restrictions:  Medica-    Discriminator,  Cassi.^.ion. 

ments.  ^ .^ 


TABLE  52.-ZAMBIA 


Type  ol  restriction 


Product 


Type  ot  restriction 


Nonagricultural     quantiUtive     restrictions:  Most    Import  licensing. 
Oir.???suict,ons:  Motkin  pictui*  films Domestic  subsidy 


Nonagricultural    quantitative    restrictions:    Most    Import  licensing, 
goods.  


tt?fastjry    reform    of    indus 
^iajLrevenue  bond  REGULA 

TIONS 


Mr  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  on 
November  8.  1967,  I  introduced  a  biU 
which  would  end  the  tax-exempt  status 
of  interest  paid  on  industrial  develop- 
ment bonds.  In  the  accompanyingstate- 
ment  I  pointed  out  the  great  difficulty 
S  understanding  how  under  the  language 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  these 
bonds  could  be  regarded  as  'obUgations 
of  State  and  local  governments  for  Fed 
eral    tax    purposes    and    therefore    tax 

exempt. 

An  examination  of  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  a  typical  industria    develop- 
ment bond  makes  it  clear  that  they  aie 
Sy  corporate  bonds.  The  party  obli- 
gated to  make  Payments  of  interest  and 
principal  called  for  by  the  bonds  is  the 
private  corporation  on  whose  behalf  the 
bond  was  issued.  In  most  cases  these 
bonds  are  revenue  bonds;  that  is    the 
only  thing  the  governmental  unit  m 
volved  obligates  itself  to  do  is  to  act  as 
a  conduit:   collecting  money  from  the 
private  corporation  and  paying  it  oyer 
to  the  bond  buyers.  In  these  cases  the 
governmental  unit  assumes  no  obUga- 
tTon.  direct  or  indirect,  for  Payment  of 
either  principal  or  interest  on  the  bonds^ 
Even  when  so-called  general  obligation 
bonds  are  used  the  contracts  make    t 
clear    that    the    governmental    umt    is 
merely   a   surety   or   guarantor  of   the 
private  corporation's  interest  Payment 
and  that  the  corporation  involved  is  the 
party  primarily   obligated   to   Pay   the 
interest   and   principal    on   the   tonds^ 
Whether  the  document  obligating  the 
corporation  is  called  a  lease,  conditional 
sale  contract,  or  loan  seem  irrelevant 
the  essential  fact  remains  that  it  is  the 
private  corporation  being  benefited  by 
the  bonds  that  undertakes  the  primary 
obUgation  to  provide  for  the  payment 
of  the  bonds.  . 

The  Treasury  Department.  In  report- 
ing on  the  bill  Introduced  last  year,  took 
note  of  my  statement  questioning  the 
validity   of    their   outstanding   rulings. 


They  indicated  that  this  question  was 
"under  study."   The  Treasury  Depart- 
ment announced  yesterday  that  Proposed 
regulations  would  be  coming  out  around 
March  15  holding  that  interest  on  these 
•corporate  tax  exempts"  will  no  longei 
be  considered  exempt  under  existing  law. 
In  view  of  the  crisis  these  bonds  have 
been  causing  in  the  municipal  bond  mar- 
ket the  Treasury  Department  had  an 
obligation  to  reverse  its  past  position,  i 
Snly  wish  that  they  had  acted  earlier  so 
that  States  and  lo^al  governments  wouW 
not  have  had  to  bear  the  added  cost  in 
borrowing  for  their  legitimate  govern- 
mental purposes  that  were  unposed  by 
virtue  of  the  existence  of  these  corporate 
tax  exempts  in  the  market  Connecticut 
does  not  authorize  industrial  develop- 
ment bonds.  However,  I  understand  that 
the  very  existence  of  these  bonds  on  the 
market  increased  the  borrowing  costs  of 
Connecticut    communities    by    an   esti- 
mated one-fourth  to  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent last  year.  This  means  that  on  the 
$314  mUUon  in  bonds  issued  last  year  for 
schools,  sewers,  and  other  govermnentel 
purposes  Connecticut  taxpayers  became 
obligated  to  pay   over  the  life  of  the 
Sonds  between   $12   to   $24   miUion   m 
added    interest    merely    because    these 
"corporate  tax  exempts"  were  being  is- 
sued. That  means  higher  local  taxes  for 
Connecticut  residents,  so  I  am  glad  to 
see  this  much-needed  tax  reform. 

The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion, the  Federal  agency  most  experi- 
enced in  dealing  with  corporate  finan- 
cial areas,  shares  my  understanding  of 
the  true  nature  of  these  bonds.  On  Feb- 
ruary 1.  1968,  the  SEC  announced  a  pro- 
posed regulation  which  would  hold  that 
these    bonds    are    not    entitled    to    the 
exemption   from   registration   accorded 
municipal  obligations  and  would  thus  re- 
Sure  the  private  corporatons  involved 
in  such  bond  issues  to  register  their  obli- 
gations  with   the   SEC.  The    SEC   ex- 
plained : 

An  industrial  development  bond  repre- 
sents "(1)  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  a 
government  or  its  Instrumentality  to  perform 
lertaln  acts,  usually  to  collect  rental  under 


the  lease  and  use  it  to  discharge  interest, 
sfr^ing  fund,  and  other  -o^etary  obliga  ions 
contained  in  the  instrument;  and  (2)  an 
merest  in  the  obligation  of  the  ?>;;- te^om^ 
pany  to  make  payments  under  the  le^e  m 
order  to  provide  funds  for  payment  by  the 
governmental  instrumentality  »"  w^ose  name 
the  bond  is  issued  of  principal  and  interest 
on  the  bond." 


The  SEC's  action  and  the  Treasury's 
action  are  correct.  These  bonds  simply 
are  not  State  and  local  bonds  they  are 
private  corporate  obligations  that  must 
Se  treated  the  same  as  other  corporate 
obligations  under  both  the  securities  law 

^''whifeTthus  applaud  the  action  of 
these  agencies  I  nevertheless  feel  that  it 
wouW  be  appropriate  to  continue  to  press 
for  legislation  on  this  subject. 


COPPER  RIVALS  GAIN 
Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  Presic  .it.  the  8- 
month  copper  strike,  that  is  now  the 
subject  of  discussion  at  the  White  House 
between  management  and  union  repre- 
sentatives, will  have  far-reaching  conse- 
quences that  I  think  both  parties  should 

^^CorStitors  in  both  production  and 
market  areas  are  not  standing  stlU  in 
this  long  period  of  enforced  idleness. 
Markets  where  once  copper  was  king  are 
now  being  supplanted.  Perhaps^  these  m- 
roads  will  never  be  erased.  If  so.  th  s  w  ii 
cause  continued  economic  dislocation  in 
my  own  State  as  well  as  in  the  other 
Western  copper-producing  States. 

These  market  forces  are  going  on  in 
the  interim  that  the  dispute  has  created, 
and  besides  their  long-term  ffffct.  the 
copper  industry-and  ultimately  the  cop- 
per consumer,  the  housewife,  the  home- 
buyer  the  purchasers  of  air  conditioners 
ofriotors-will  be  faced  with  higher 
prices  resulting  from  higher  wage  costs 
forced  by  the  strike. 

One  of  the  major  producers  says,  in 
an  article  published  in  Chemical  and 
Engineering  News,  that  wage  costs  are 
likely  to  be  increased  by  11  percent  if 
union  demands  are  met. 
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Mr.  President,  this  la  almost  double 
the  settlementa  made  in  other  Industries 
and  very  much  in  excess  of  reported 
productivity  gains.  Thus,  the  net  effect 
will  certainly  be  inflationary  and  will 
undoubtedly  make  copper's  position  even 
more  precarious  in  certain  major  mar- 
kets. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoko.  ^        ^,  , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
S-rmiKE     BmoHTXMS     CHAma     or     Corm'a 

RIVALS         ALUMlUm*      AND      PLASTICS      SnZ« 

Cmamcb    To    Majcb    Fobthsm    Imboam    ui 

COPPSB  MAkKCTS 

Am  the  copper  strike  nuurchee  toward  the 
end  of  lU  eighth  month,  with  lntr»ct»ble 
union  confronting  intransigent  Industry. 
competlUve  materials  such  as  aluminum 
and  plasUca  are  viewing  It  as  an  opportunity 
to  open  up  some  potentially  staggering  ton- 
nage markets  Specific  examples  of  Inroads 
that  have  already  been  made  as  a  direct  re- 
sult of  the  strike  can't  be  pinpointed;  eight 
months  don't  make  or  break  a  market.  But 
long-term  pressures  are  at  work  as  well  as 
the  strike  Aluminum  and  plastics  producers 
tell  CAEN  they  expect  to  see  in  the  after- 
math of  the  strike : 

A  gradual  Increase  in  penetration  of  sub- 
stitutes into  almost  all  major  copper  mar- 
keU.  with  plastic  pipe  and  aluminum  wiring 
the  big  gainers 

Further  diversification  by  copper  tubing 
snd  cast  Iron  fabricators  Into  plastic  pipe 
production  facilities. 

Heightened  Interest  In  their  producU  on 
the  part  of  potential  customers 

At  press  time,  the  strike  had  provoked 
calU  for  the  President  to  use  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act"?  provision  for  an  80-day  coollng-ofT 
period  by  asking  for  a  back-to-work  injunc- 
tion. Dockworkers  were  threatening  to  re- 
fuse to  unload  copper  imports  on  Gulf  and 
East  Coast  ports.  And  the  Commerce  De- 
partment had  ordered  a  freeze  on  shipments 
of  refined  copper  to  all  but  defense  con- 
tractors The  economic  Impact  of  the  strike 
Is  felt  In  a  worsening  of  the  nation's  bal- 
ance of  trade  of  about  $60  million  a  month, 
the  loss  of  wages  for  about  50.000  workers 
Idled  by  the  strike,  skyrocketing  prices  for 
copper,  and  a  sharp  drop  In  earnings  In  the 
last  half  of  1967  for  the  nation's  copper  min- 
ing and  smelting  companies. 

But  the  strike's  other  drama,  iinfoldlng  in 
the  background,  may  be  the  permanent  loea 
at  copper  markets.  Predictions  In  this  are* 
are  clouded  because  copper  Is  still  plentiful. 
As  one  bewildered  obeerver  puU  It,  "There  U 
a  seemingly  inexhaustible  supply."  A*  long 
as  copper  is  available,  the  strike  Is  just  an 
added  problem  to  an  industry  whose  reputa- 
tion for  stability  In  labor  relations,  supplies, 
and  prices  was  already  badly  tarnished. 

"The  prolonged  strike  has  certainly  accel- 
erated the  replacement  of  copper  by  aluml- 
n\im  In  electrical  markets."  points  out  Wil- 
liam 3.  Olnn.  vice  president,  electrical  divi- 
sion, Reynolds  Metals.  Unlroyal's  Rom 
Rbome,  vice  chairman  of  the  ABS  Council 
(a  unit  of  the  Society  of  the  Plasties  Indus- 
try), says  that  the  strike  has  triggered  five 
or  Biz  price  Increases  In  copper  tubing  since 
June  with  the  result  that  what  wa»  only  an 
"Incentive"  to  substitute  ABS  for  copper  tub- 
ing m  residential  drainage  systems  haa  now 
become  "a  compelling  necessity." 

The  electrical  and  electronic  Industry  Is  the 
largest  consumer  of  copper.  Of  the  total  of 
7.1  bimon  pounds  of  copper  and  copper  alloys 
consumed  in  the  U.S.  in  1966,  electrical  and 
electronic  usee  accounted  for  1.9  billion 
pounds.  Other  major  markeu  for  copper  and 
their  1966  uses  of  It  are:  building  construc- 
tion with  16  billion  pounds,  consumer  and 


general  products  with  1.6  bllUon  pounds.  In- 
duatrlal  machinery  equipment  with  1.3  bil- 
lion pounds,  and  transportation  with  904 
million  pounds. 

.\lumlnum  companies  have  worked  dili- 
gently to  wreet  business  away  from  copper. 
Their  preaent  strategy  U  to  encroach  wher- 
ever possible  on  markMs  where  copper's  su- 
perior heat  and  electrical  conductivity  had 
made  It  heretofore  secure  Success  has  al- 
most been  attained  in  some  key  automobile 
and  electrical  cable  uses. 

An  immediate  target  for  takeover  by  altiml- 
num  Is  the  automobile  battery  cable.  Bat- 
tery Jumper  cables  for  garages  are  now  being 
made  from  stranded  and  soUd  aluminum 
cable.  Aluminum  battery  cables  have  a  good 
chance  to  supplant  copper  in  some  1969  pro- 
duction models. 

The  number  of  factory -Ins  tailed  air  con- 
ditioners m  automobiles  has  doubled  every 
three  years  since  1958.  Its  weight  advantage 
enabled  aluminum  to  dUplace  copper  from 
this  market  even  before  the  strike.  Reynolds 
eatlmates  that  35  million  pounds  of  alumi- 
num went  to  tubes  and  sheet  in  auto  air 
conditioners  In  the  1967-68  model  year  and 
predicts  that  by  1970  thU  use  will  require 
about  55  million  pounds  of  aluminum. 

Aluminum  producers  also  expect  to  cap- 
ture the  window  and  central  air  conditioner 
market  for  aluminum  colls  and  sheet.  These 
units  now  use  about  20  pounds  of  copper  for 
every  $100  worth  of  finished  product  and  the 
high  world  copper  price  (61  cents  a  pound 
\,-s.  36  to  38  cents  per  pound  before  the  strike) 
enhances  Aluminum's  chances.  Within  five 
years.  30  to  50%  of  all  window  air  condition- 
ing units  and  50  to  75%  of  package  or  central 
Installations  will  utUlze  aluminum  tubing  In 
both  evaporator  and  condenser  colls,  accord- 
ing to  Alcoa  vice  president  James  A.  Mc- 
Gowan. 

The  alumlniun  automobUe  radiator  Is  still 
some  Ume  In  the  future.  Leaks  on  pilot  pro- 
duction runs  of  aluminum  units  were  an 
initial  obstacle.  An  additional  dlfllculty 
blocking  acceptance  of  the  aluminum  radia- 
tor Is  the  problem  of  garage  repairs.  Bpoxy, 
other  adheslves.  and  soldering  techniques 
have  been  developed  and  primary  producers 
say  that  problem  has  now  been  solved. 

Alcoa  estimates  that  the  use  of  aluminium 
In  all  types  of  electrical  cable  should  grow 
from  1.26  billion  pounds  In  1967  to  1.4  bil- 
lion pounds  this  year,  an  11%  Increase.  Again. 
It  Is  difficult  to  say  how  much  of  this  Increase 
can  be  attributed  to  the  strike.  Steel-rein- 
forced aluminum  cable  and  all-aluminum 
cable  now  have  almost  100%  of  the  overhead 
high-voltage  transmission  business.  Alumi- 
num firms  are  now  concentraUng  on  replac- 
ing copper  in  utility  service  lines  to  homes 
and  industrial  users. 

Millions  of  miles  of  telephone  cable  are 
made  of  copper.  The  Bell  System  alone  uses 
about  400  mllUon  pounds  of  copper  annually. 
About  half  of  It  goes  to  produce  exchange 
area  telephone  cable,  which  U  used  In  rela- 
tively short  runs.  Western  Electric  Co.  now 
produces  about  100  bUllon  feet  of  plastic- 
Insulated  copper  wire  annually. 

Bell  Labs  and  Western  Electric  Co..  with 
support  from  American  Telephone  &  Tele- 
graph began  a  development  project  In  the 
spring  of  1965  to  and  an  alternate  for  cop- 
per In  exchange  area  cable.  Pour  field  tests 
using  aluminum  cable  have  been  sUrted  and 
the  work  so  far  Indicates  that  aluminum 
may  "In  the  near  future  be  useable  as  a 
partial  replacement  for  copper.  This  could 
be  vital  If  the  supply  of  copper  were  re- 
duced for  an  extended  time,  or  If  the  price  of 
copper  should  continue  to  rise.-"  said  F.  W. 
Horn  and  W.  E.  Blelnberger  In  the  Novem- 
ber Bell  Laborofortes  Record.  The  primary 
disadvantages  of  aluminum  telephone  cable 
are  that  It  corrodes  and  loses  strength  when 
It  Is  exposed  to  moisture  under  conditions 

that  exclude  air.  

■   Dram,  waste,  and  vent  (DWV)    piping  Is 


another  domain  of  copper  that  la  vulner- 
able to  attack  from  plasUcs.  Copper  first  en- 
tered the  DWV  market  In  1965.  Shipments 
of  copper  tubing  for  DWV  use  reached  a  peak 
of  88  million  pounds  In  1966,  dropping  to 
about  56  million  pounds  In  1966  and  even 
less  last  year.  Plastic  pipe  producers  reason 
that  they  can  emulate  copper's  success  by 
cracking  the  building  codes  of  local,  state, 
and  federal  agencies.  Acrylonltrlle-buta- 
dlenestyrene  (ABS)  pipe  Is  primarily  used 
In  DWV  piping  while  polyvinyl  chloride  and 
polyethylene  use  centers  on  service  lines 
where  pressure  Is  encountered.  Rom  Rhome 
of  Unlroyal's  chemical  division  says  he  ex- 
pecU  piping  use  of  ABS  resin  to  Increase  25% . 
from  28  million  pounds  In  1967  to  35  million 
pounds  In  1968,  as  a  result  of  a  continued 
good  rate  of  building  code  penetration  and 
the  copper  strike  ABS  drain,  waste,  and  vent 
pipe  U  now  acceptable  In  the  plumbing  reg- 
ulations of  13  sUtes.  Local  code  approvals  for 
ABS  pipe  have  been  secured  In  376  com- 
munities In   33   sUtes. 

To  gain  the  DWV  market,  plastics  have 
to  supplant  both  cast  Iron  pipe  and  copper 
tubing.  Cost  Is  a  big  factor,  but  high  copper 
prices  won't  necessarily  translate  Into  sales 
gains  for  plastic  pipe  because  cast  Iron  Is 
readUy  available  For  this  reason,  plastic  pipe 
advocates  such  as  Bob  Rosel,  marketing  man- 
ager for  the  Tardley  pipe  and  fitting  division 
of  Celanese  Plastics  Co..  discount  the  effect  of 
short-term  price  swings  In  copper  tubing. 
"We  have  to  obtain  and  hold  markets  on  the 
merits  of  bur  products,"  he  explains.  The 
cost  of  copper  tubing  In  residential  drainage 
systems  now  stands  at  more  than  three  times 
the  cost  of  ABS.  On  a  per-foot  basis.  3-lnch 
copper  DWV  tubing  costs  $1.95  compared  to 
57  cents  for  the  ABS  pipe  of  comparable 
diameter. 

The  copper  strike  Is  boixnd  to  spur  the 
diversification  of  copper  and  cast  Iron  pipe 
and  fitting  producers  Into  plasUc  pipe  pro- 
duction facilities.  The  copper  tubing  and 
fitUng  Industry  Is  already  represented  In 
plastic  DWV  by  Triangle  Conduit  &  Cable. 
Nlbco.  Mueller  Brass,  and  American  Brass  & 
Iron  Foundry.  National  DlstUlers  has  a  foot 
In  both  camps  through  Its  subsidiaries 
Bridgeport  Brass  and  Evanlte  PlasUc  Co.  The 
roster  of  cast  Iron  companies  now  producing 
plastic  DWV  pipe  includes  U.S.  Pipe  & 
Foundry.  James  B.  Clow  &  Sons.  Glamorgan 
Pipe  &  Foundry  and  Charlotte  Pipe  and 
Foundry. 

The  move  Into  plastic  pipe  by  metal  pipe 
producers  Is  a  big  step  for  these  firms  be- 
cause it  marks  a  departure  from  the  security 
of  a  high-Investment,  hlgh-profit-margln 
business  to  an  operation  characterized  by 
low  Investment,  low  margins,  but  stable 
prices  and  a  contlnuotis  supply  of  raw 
materials. 

Estimates  of  the  dislocation  caused  by  the 
strike  must  take  Into  account  the  fact  that 
copper  Is  not  critically  short.  Imports  of  re- 
•  fined  metal  have  Increased  from  the  more 
normal  $18  million  a  month  to  about  $60 
million  a  month.  Increased  scrap  recovery. 
Inventory  liquidations,  and  sales  from  the 
U.S.  stockpile  over  the  past  four  years  of 
apparent  copper  shortage  have  prevented  a 
crisis  from  developing.  The  business  slow- 
down In  western  Europe  made  It  possible  for 
U.8.  consumers  to  buy  copper  contracts  that 
European  firms  owned  but  no  longer  needed. 
Inventories  of  refined  copper,  which  at  mid- 
year stood  at  an  all-time  high  of  290,000 
tons,  were  186,000  tons  by  year  end.  accord- 
ing to  Commerce  Department  estimates. 

ECONOMIC   DEMANDS 

One  Issue  overshadows  all  others  In  the 
strike.  It  Is  the  demand  for  companywlde 
bargaining.  About  80%  of  the  50.000  workers 
affected  by  the  strike  are  represented  by  the 
United  Steelworkers  of  America.  Other  unions 
have  combined  with  the  USW  to  form  a  sin- 
gle bargaining  unit.  The  unions  do  not  Insist 
on  a  single  master  contract  but  do  demand 
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common  contract  expiration  dates  with  some 
common  features  relating  to  i'^i^^^^'^^i 
.t^n  riBhts  and  slmUar  economic  in- 
^  e"^"co'Son  t'd  all  contracU.  Nor  are  the 
unions  asking  for  uniform  wage  scales  for 
"his  year,  although  their  long-range  plans 

•'^"^atk^rMlUlkr  P^rnt  Of  Kennecott 
Co^^r  says,  "the  unions'  economic  demands 
^uld  rali^  our  labor  coete  11%  a  year,  which 
u  atwut  double  the  percentage  Increase  in 
letuements  made  In  any  other  major  indus- 
wv  and  far  In  excess  of  gains  In  labor  pro- 
?Jct!^lty  ••  He  adds,  "to  accede  to  the  uiUoiu, 
economic  demands  would  impair  our  ability 
to  remain  competitive  with  low  cost  foreign 
prc^iS^ers  and  with  other  materials  used  as 

^"SSr^-lTgrc^'-'wrnch  ^as  acced^  to 
un^n  demands  at  lU  White  Pine,  Mich 
mme  figures  that  Increases  In  wages  and 
^eneflt^wlll  total  96  cents  an  hour  over  the 
42-month  life  of  the  contract,  about  $13  mil- 
lion in  increased  lat)or  costs. 

REFINED  COPPER  IMPORTS  CLIMBING  EACH  MONTH 


|ln  thouunds  ol  short  twsl 


lanuiry. 

February 

March 

April 

May 

)un«. 

luly— 

August 

Saptember. 
October— 
November 
Oecombsr 


1 C.  *  EN.  estimate. 
Souice:  Bureau  ot  Mines, 


THE  NATIONAL  GRADUATE 
UNIVERSITY 


Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  these 
times  of  crisis  in  our  cities  with  air  and 
water  pollution.  «dvil  disobedience  and 
housing  and  transportation  <i5cu"  ?f  • 
special  attention  must  be  focused  on  the 
neeo  for  high-level  training  of  leaders 
in  the  professions  who  will  seek  better 
solutions  to  these  problems. 

It  is  encouraging,  therefore,  to  learn 
that  an  institution  has  been  established 
to  provide  the  special  education  and  re- 
search required  by  modern  society.  I  am 
referring  to  National  Graduate  Unlver- 
sUy  to  be  built  on  a  beautiful  900-acre 
site  in  Potomac,  Md.,  just  12  mUes  f rom 
this  Chamber.  An  innovative  curriculum 
is  being  developed  for  master  s  and  doc- 
torate degrees  as  well  as  postdoctorate 

education.  ^      .    „«n,,»,oi 

Colleges  being  planned   at  National 
Graduate  University  reflect  the  high  de- 
gree of  understanding  and  concern  its 
leaders  have  for  current  and  future  needs 
of  our  country  and  the  world  Most  sig- 
nificantly, a  graduate  college  of  resourc^ 
management  is  the  fhrst  degree  program 
to  be  inaugurated.  Developmental  plan- 
ning, environmental  science,  and  human 
services  are  three  other  coUeges  wWch 
wlU  be  producing  the  scientists  and  ad- 
ministrators so  necessary  in  our  model 
cities  programs  and  in  our  efforts  to 
enable  the  poverty  stricken  and  low  In- 
come to  become  economically  independ- 
ent  and   productive    members   of    our 
Nation. 


In   addition   to   the  colleges  at  Na 
tional  Graduate  University,  an  Inter- 

Sna?'^nference  -enter  ^P^^^n^S: 
with  activities  available  ^or  local,  na 
Sonal  and  international  meetings  of  per- 
'sl>ri;on<Srned  with  P-l>l|JS,'a'?enSr 
peoples  around  the  'f'o^^'^-^^^}'^^^!!^^. 
«muid  become  a  focal  point  for  educa- 
tor^ sc^tSte.  engineers,  management 
SaUsts.  diplomats,  and  many  other^ 
iTthe  pubUc  and  private  spheres  In  ts 
Sganizational  procedures,  types  of  f  aclU- 
iies  provided,  and  architecture  this  fil- 
ter wiU  be  designed  to  carry  out  the  phi- 
oLphi  of  National  Graduate  Universig 
which  is  to  make  learning  as  well  as 
Achievement   of    understanding   among 
Sople^  efficient  and  pleasant  process, 
^congratulate  Dr.  Melville  Bell  Gros- 
v,»nor  chairman  of  the  board  of  gover- 
nors of  N^nal  Graduate  University: 
nr   Walter  E.  Boek.  its  president,  and 
ShefSard  members:  Mr.  Mortimer  R 
Sjyle  the  Honorable  Louise  Gore,  Tilford 
A   Jones   Esq.,  Mrs.  John  R.  Johnston, 
tnd  M?%Serlck  Krug  for  their  fore- 
S^ht  and  devotion  to  pubUc  service  In 
developing      this      institution      which 
promises  so  much  for  the  future  of  man- 
kind. ^__^^^^_ 

HARVARD  PROFESSOR  JUST  BACK 
JTROM  VIETNAM  ASSESSES  TET 
OFFENSIVE 

Mr  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  visiting 
Washington  last  week  was  a  scientiflcal^ 
trained  American  clvUlan  Just  back  from 
Vietnam  whose  return  was  delayed  more 
than  a  week  when  he  was  caught  as  a 
bystander  in  the  Vietcong  Tet  ofTensive. 
D-    Everett  I.  Mendelsohn  is  associate 
pr'ofessor  of  the  history  of  science  at 
Harvard  University,  whose  well-known 
student  publication,  the  Harvard  Crto- 
son.  on  Saturday.  February  24.  publ^hed 
a  tkpe-recorded  interview  detaihng  his 
assessment  of  his  Southeast  Asia  trip^ 
Dr     Mendelsohn,    who     .vent    under 
Quaker  auspices.  Includes  in  Ws  remarks 
a  conversation  with  a  National  Liberation 
Front  high  official  in  Phnom  Penh,  Cam- 
bodia: his  visit  to  a  civilian  provincial 
hospital  in  Quang  Ngai.  where  of  more 
than  70  cnilians  in  the  burn  ward  he 
found  that  some  40  of  them  had  burns 
traceable  to  napalm:  conversations  with 
civiUan  leaders  not  in  the  Government 
including  Tich  Trl  Quang  and  others 
who  have  been  since  arrested:  and  his 
conclusion  that — 

The   government  of  President  Thleu  and 
Marshal  Ky  Is  very  near  collapse. 


In  a  luncheon  discussion  with  a  num- 
ber   of    congressional    staff    people    he 
noted  in  a  comment  not  included  in  the 
Hanrard  Crimson,  that  his  first  knowl- 
edge of  the  assault  came  at  3  am.,  when 
he  found  himself  on  the  floor  of  his  hotel 
rw)m,  thrown  out  of  bed  by  the  concus- 
siSi  of  a  mortar  round  striking  the  buiW- 
ing  next   door.   He   also   observed   the 
bombing  of  residential  portions  of  the 
SaSoroutskirts.  talked  with  re  ues 
both  before  and  afterward,  and  found  a 
Sowing  frustration  both  with  their  o^ 
and  with  our  Government  which  has 
caused  the  vast  destruction  which  has 
made  another  300.000  persons  homeless 
in  recent  weeks. 

Mr   President.  I  ask  unanunous  con- 
sent that  the  Harvard  Crimson  Inter- 


view   with    Professor    Mendelsohn    be 
printed  in  the  RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mwr 
view  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord.  as  follows : 

OF  THE  WAE'S  PROGRESS 

m^^Everett   I.   Mendelsohn,   aasoclate 
,^,  r,r  Historv  of  Science,  recently  re- 

organization,  Mendelsohn  ^f  l*f<L^.^f^" 
™?iiect8  and  sought  to  assess  the  possimniy 
^rr?ea^eful  sllutlon  to  the  Vletnames^ 
inflict  through  conversations  with  Vlet- 
S^e  clvlUaL.  in  Cambodia  he  met  with 
aWgh  representative  of  the  National  Ubera 

"'^^TeWture  from  South  Vietnam  was 
deSd  Xdays  by  the  Viet  Cong  urban 

°"fMenSelsohn  questions  the  ro«y  picture  ^ 
mUltary  progress  presented  "7  the  Unlt^ 
States  government,  and  says  the  Thleu-Ky 
regime  may  be  nearlng  collapse. 

O^e  beulves  the  Viet  Cong  o«epf''*- ^^? 
the  unlimited  character  of  our  response  to  It. 
hav^n^ted^the  future  options  open Jo  ua 
Tn  &>uth  Vietnam.  He  fears  that  we  will  face 
'con«nued''l^mary  aetbaclcs  u-tll  we^lther 
withdraw,  or  resort  to  nuclear  weapons^ 

Se  foUowlng  remarks  are  taken  from  ^ 
inte^lew  which  Parker  Donnam  h^  vrtth 
Professor  Mendelsohn  on  Thursday.  Feb.  22. ) 

Qult^/on    What  effect  did  thU  Ulp  have 

°'^,^'^erTexpect?he'trl'p  didn't  radlcaU, 
cht^glmy  views  of  the  war.  It  did  two  other 
Slmw  though,  one:  It  personalized  them. 
f\hmk  Ts  bard  even  with  the  greatest 
Jmaglnatlon  to  recognize  what  happens  to 
specific  people  In  specific  parts  of  a  country 
without  seeing  them.  Seeing  the  war  at  m-st 
hand,  meeting  people  who  had  been  nvolved 
in  It  people  who  have  6"ff"^,J'°"  "• 
meeting  people  who  have  opposed  It  on  the 
Mene   gave  me  a  series  of  new  inslghu. 

■^e  other  set  of  changes  that  I  came  away 
wlS  also  had  to  do  with  getting  fome 
thines  at  first  hand.  In  Phnom  Penh,  Cam- 
bc^la  I  met  with  a  high  official  of  the  Na- 
ti^al  Liberation  Front.  He  U  a  weU  educated 
man  not  an  unattractive  man  pbvlously 
n uit^  intelllKent.  I  gather  that  he's  on  the 
SualTommlttee  of  the  National  Liberation 

^""Even  having  been  an  opponent  of  the  war, 
but  having  read  the  U.S.  press  pnmar  ly  and 
in  detail.  It  was  hard  to  beUeve  anything  but 
that  the  enormous  firepower  and  large  scale 
mll'tary  operations  the  U.S.  was  waging  was 
md;«l  winning  the  war.  Perhaps  It  could 
never  really  become  militarily  victorious.  It 
seemed  f  roL  everythmg  I'd  been  fie  to  read 

that  we  were  winning  mi"tary  ^"^^^^  Hif 
Mr.  Y  I  we  shall  call  him)  had  qu  te  a  de- 
ferent view.  So  far  as  I  could  tell.  In  all 
honesty,  he  believed  that  the  National  U^- 
eratlon  Front  was  winning.  We  pressed  mm 
on  this  in  a  number  of  ways.  We  asked  hto 
about  the  impact  of  the  firepower  on   the 
vSamese  and  he  said,  yes  when  It  comes  to 
bombing  a  village  or  a  town,  the  enormous 
fireoowf-r   from   the   air   takes  Its   toll.   Pri- 
mly   he  pointed  out.  on  civilians,  and  in 
^on  I  was  able  to  see  this  on  the  ground 
fater   on.    He    said,    however,    that    when     t 
comes  to  controlling  the  countryside,   this 
can  be  done  only  by   infantry   troops   v^.th 
rifles  going  out  and  winning  an  area  and  then 
controiunl  It  and  l^^plng  it.  And  he  said 
that  the  enormous  gains  of  ^he^repower 
were  lost  in  thU  kind  of  combat.  He  pointed 
out  th^t  the  rifle  of  the  N.LT.  soldier  was 
?ust  as  effective  as  the  rifle  of  the  Amertcan. 
Even  more,  he  pointed  out  that  the  N.l.F\ 
coldier  generally   knew  the  terrain  he  was 
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nghtlng  In;  It  waa  friendly  to  him,  whereaa  It 
was  foreign  to   the  American  soldier 

He  pointed  out  one  other  thing.  He  said 
the  very  history  of  the  war  suggests  that  the 
United  States  Is  not  winning.  Indeed,  might 
well  be  losing.  He  pointed  out  that  the  fight- 
ing Ukes  place  during  the  dry  season,  the 
winter  months  for  us.  November  through 
April.  For  the  rest  of  the  year,  he  said  every- 
one Just  siu  tight  and  holds  on  to  what  they 
have  and  hopes  not  to  be  washed  away  by 
the  flood. 

He  said  In  the  winter  of  1985-68.  the  first 
year  of  major  escalation,  the  United  States 
had  some  200.000  ground  troops  In  Vietnam. 
He  said  during  that  winter  the  US.  at- 
tempted to  launch  offensive  actions  In  all 
four  areas,  from  the  I  Corps  in  the  North 
down  to  the  Delta.  He  said  that  they  weren't 
really  effective  In  too  many  of  them,  but  they 
were  on  the  offensive  in  all  four 

The  next  year,  the  winter  of  1968-67.  dur- 
ing the  dry  season  the  US.  had  some  400.000 
troops  on  the  ground,  yet  waa  able  to  launch 
an  offensive  action  In  only  the  I  Corps  area. 
In  the  other  three  areas  they  were  on  the 
defensive,  or  holding  tight.  He  said  that  In 
the  winter  of  1967  68.  the  United  States 
forces  with  over  500.000  men  on  the  ground, 
were  unable  to  launch  an  offensive  In  any 
single  of  the  four  corps  areas  Indeed,  he 
said,  to  tKe  contrary  his  own  forces,  stronger 
than  they  had  been  before,  were  able  to  be 
effective  In  all  of  the  areas. 

This,  mind  you.  waa  two  weeks  before  I  got 
to  Saigon,  some  two  weeks  before  their  at- 
tacks on  all  the  cities. 

Question.  How  serious  Is  the  refugee  prob- 
lem? 

Answer  Vietnam  has  probably  suffered 
most  through  its  civilian  population.  At  the 
moment  it  Is  estimated  that  something  close 
to  one  quarter  of  the  total  population  are 
refugees  This  number  has  probably  gone  up 
in  recent  weeks,  after  the  attacks.  The  prob- 
lem of  refugees  Is  an  enormous  on?  because 
most  of  the  refugees  come  from  the  farm. 
They  are  peasants  who  made  their  living  by 
tUlln?  the  land.  What  theyve  done  was  to 
flee  to  the  cities,  where  they  live  In  squatters 
villages  surrounding  the  cities.  Many  of  them 
In  squalor,  even  the  best  of  them  providing 
nothing  but  a  single  room  in  a  mud  walled 
hut.  the  best  perhaps  with  tin  roofs.  The 
others  are  in  much  worse  shape  There  is 
very  little  In  the  way  of  sanitary  facilities. 
and  there  Is  no  room  whatsoever  for  these 
men  to  provide  the  livelihood  the  one  way 
they  know  how.  through  raising  the  food 
which  they  would  eat. 

A  visit  to  the  refugee  camps,  and  we  visited 
them  around  Saigon,  In  Hue,  most  Inten- 
sively m  the  city  of  Quang  Ngal,  a  visit  to 
these  camps  brought  out  one  thing  which  I 
had  not  quite  been  prepared  for.  As  you 
walked  through  the  camp,  looking  around, 
amlllng  at  people,  greeting  people,  children 
run  around  vour  legs  as  children  will  any- 
place in  the  world,  having  great  fun.  Even 
the  women  might  smile  back  when  you  greet 
them.  However,  from  the  men.  regardless 
what  their  age  was.  we  got  a  very  sullen  sure 
In  response. 

In  talking  to  the  refugees,  the  answer  was 
found  very  simply.  They'd  been  driven  from 
their  homes,  and  they'd  most  often  been 
driven  out  by  airplanes  which  came  and 
strafed  and  bombed  their  vilUges.  and  they'd 
fied  to  the  cities.  They'd  lost  their  means  of 
livelihood.  In  a  sense  they'd  almost  lost  their 
manllhood.  Their  indlgatlon  at  the  govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam  and  at  the  Amer- 
icans was  very  pointed  and  direct.  They 
pointed  the  finger  at  us  as  having  driven 
tbem  from  their  land.  > 

Question.  How  adequate  were  facilities  for 
civilian  wounded? 

Answer.  When  we  turn  to  the  question  of 
wounded,  again  the  civilians  seem  to  suffer 
most.  This  comes  about  really  through  the 
proces*  that  haa  made  the  refugees.  Some- 
thing close  to  two  thirds  of  the  land  area- 


of  South  Vietnam  Is  today  declared  a  free 
fire  zone.  This  means  that  anything  in  that 
area  can  be  bombed,  can  be  machine  gunned, 
at  the  will  of  the  spotters  flying  over  In 
planes. 

What  waa  Interesting  to  recognize,  though, 
Is  that  these  free  fire  zones  started  Just  a 
few  kilometers  down  the  road  from  the  ma- 
jor cities.  The  free  fire  zone  ouMlde  Quang 
Ngai  was  Just  eight  or  ten  kilometers  from 
the  city  center.  What  this  meant  la  that 
peasanu  working  out  In  the  field  were  reg- 
ularly subjected  to  firing,  to  bombing,  to  har- 
assment. All  night  long  aa  we  lay  In  our 
beds  at  Quang  Ngal.  we  could  hear  the  mor- 
tars and  artillery  and  the  helicopters  raining 
down  the  terror  on  different  parts  of  the 
countryside.  And  In  the  morning  the  re- 
sulU  were  quite  clear.  The  litters  carrying 
people  In  from  the  countryside  with  the  gap- 
ing holes  in  their  bodies,  the  wounded  limbs, 
and  the  broken  bones. 

We  visited  the  hospital  at  Quang  Ngal  and 
went  through  It  In  some  detail  with  a  doctor 
working  with  the  Quaker  unit.  There  was  a 
standard  medical  ward  which  perhaps  had 
an  Increase  In  the  standard  diseases  of  the 
area,  malaria,  diphtheria,  cholera,  plague  had 
broken  out  in  the  region.  And  the  other 
things  that  you  are  wont  to  find  in  this  part 
of  the  world.  But  when  we  went  beyond  the 
medical  ward  Into  the  severe  Injury  ward, 
you  saw  the  full  horror  of  the  war  Itself. 

The  hospital  that  we  visited  had  first  been 
built  by  the  French,  and  it  was  a  small  hos- 
pital. During  the  last  four  years  It  has  been 
enlarged  to  a  hospital  of  some  four  hundred 
beds.  In  the  week  Just  prior  to  our  visit  the 
dally  patient  population  of  the  hospital  was 
over  750.  meaning  that  there  were  two  pa- 
tients to  many  beds.  The  hospital  Itself. 
Judged  to  be  one  of  the  best  of  the  province 
hospitals  In  South  Vietnam,  had  very  little 
In  the  way  of  sanitary  facilities.  Walking 
through  it.  one  had  to  take  care  to  avoid 
stepping  in  human  deflcation.  There  were  no 
screens  in  the  windows,  and  open  wounds 
were  festering  with  maggots  In  them. 

The  most  common  operation  carried  out 
in  South  Vietnam  today  Is  amputation.  The 
dlfflculty.  however,  la  that  the  amputations 
are  not  always  good.  The  sanitary  facilities 
are  not  generally  good  enough  and  there  Is 
a  lack  of  antiseptic  procedures.  What  this 
means  is  that  often  a  leg  muat  be  amputated 
two  or  three  times  before  the  amputation 
heals  successfully. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  controversy  aa  to 
whether  napalm  victims  are  to  be  found  in 
Vietnam.  As  I  recall.  Dr.  Howard  Rusk,  the 
New  York  Times  medical  correspondent 
found  only  six  or  seven  in  the  whole  of  Viet- 
nam. I  often  wonder,  having  visited  the  hos- 
pital at  Quang  Ngai.  Juat  where  he  had  his 
eyes  aa  he  walked  through  this  hospital. 
There  were  over  seventy  people  In  the  burn 
ward  at  Quang  Ngal  when  we  visited  there. 
Some  forty  of  them  had  burns  traceable  to 
napalm.  • 

The  record  waa  always  the  same  in  the 
hospital  wards  aa  to  how  these  people  were 
injured,  whether  the  broken  bones  or  the 
burns.  In  nine  out  of  ten  cases  they  were 
tending  their  animals,  they  were  cultivat- 
ing the  fields,  they  were  asleep  In  their  huts, 
when  things  came  from  the  air.  Bombers  or 
helicopters  came  over,  loosing  rockeU,  ma- 
chine guns,  or  bombs.  They  knew  that  the 
only  people  in  the  country  who  were  using 
bombers  and  planes  wer?  their  own  govern- 
ment and  the  United  States. 

Every  now  and  then,  one  in  ten  or  so 
of  the  Injuries  as  we  looked  over  the  hos- 
pital's records,  were  recorded  as  coming 
from  ground  fire.  Here  It  is  impossible  to 
tell  whether  the  ground  fire  waa  Viet  Cong 
or  that  of  the  ARVN  or  American  troops. 

Question,  Did  you  speak  with  civlllana 
who  oppose  the  war? 

Answer.  In  talking  to  one  group  of  South 
Vietnamese  businessmen,  lawyers,  profes- 
sionals, men  who  were  parta  of  former  gov- 


ernmenta.  we  began  asking  them  about  how 
the  prospect  of  reaching  agreements  with 
the  NaUonal  Uberation  Front  struck  them. 
Was  it  possible?  What  might  come  from  it? 
The  response  of  one  man  waa  typical.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  men  of  the  National 
Uberation  Front  and  In  the  government  of 
North  Vietnam  were  people  he'd  known.  They 
were  not  Just  faceless  opponents.  These 
were  men  who  had  lived  down  the  street 
from  him  when  he  was  a  young  man.  One 
of  the  leaders  of  the  National  Liberation 
Front  had  been  to  college  with  him  In  Paris 
Another  had  been  married  to  a  distant 
cousin.  Another  had  been  in  a  law  ofSce  of 
his.  Some  of  these  men  he  trusted:  some  of 
them  he  distrusted.  Some  of  them  he  had 
liked;   some  of  them  he  had  disliked. 

He  said  that  there  was  some  real  reason 
to  expect  that  a  civilian  government  In 
South  Vietnam,  with  the  burden  of  a  mili- 
tary war  and  leadership  lifted  from  it.  could 
well  come  to  some  sort  of  agreement  with 
the  National  Liberation  Front.  I  asked  him 
and  pressed  him  about  what  would  happen 
after  an  agreement  In  the  South.  Unification, 
he  felt,  would  ultimately  come.  After  all 
Vietnam  was  one  country;  Vietnamese  were 
fundamentally  one  people. 

This  man  felt  that  what  you  would  have 
Is  a  socialization  of  the  South  and  a  liberaliz- 
ing of  the  North.  He  felt  there  would  be  this 
Interaction. 

He  was  wealthy,  he  was  a  part  of  the 
mandranate.  he  was  French  educated,  he  was 
part  of  a  former  government,  and  yet  for 
him  this  was  a  chance  which  he  saw  very 
well  worth  taking. 

All  right.  If  the  cream  of  Vietnamese  civil- 
ian leadership  Is  willing  to  take  this  chance. 
If  their  major  message — and  he  made  It  very 
clear  that  the  message  he  wanted  me  and 
others  to  bring  back  to  America  was  that  the 
war  had  to  be  stopped  and  the  U.S.  had  to 
get  out  and  that  Vietnam  had  to  be  turned 
back  to  civilian  rule  to  work  out  their  prob- 
lems—if he's  virtlling  to  take  all  these  risks 
we  should  be  willing  to  go  with  him. 

They  put  It  very  bluntly  It's  hard  to  know 
whether  to  believe  them  or  not.  They  said 
they   doubted    that    I   would    find    a    single 
major    Vietnamese    civilian    Individual    who 
waa  not  InUmately  tied  to  the  current  gov- 
ernment, or  enormously  profiting  from  the 
war.   who  would   not  now   be   in   favor   of 
ending  it.  They  said  that  nothing  that  any 
of  them  could  conceive  of  happening  in  the 
future  waa  worse  than  what  waa  happening 
now  under  U.S.  protection. 
Question.  Were  the  attacks  a  surprise? 
Answer.  I  would  say  that  they  came  as  an 
absolute  and  complete  surprise.  The  Ameri- 
can military  claim  they  knew  about  them. 
If  they  did  know  about  them  why  they  were 
thoroughly  unprepared  for  them,  and  in  a 
sense  are  culpable  because  of  that.  My  guess 
Is  they  really  didn't  know  about  them,  or 
that  they  didn't  believe  the  attacks  could 
be   as    widespread,    as   well   coordinated,    as 
strong  aa  they  were.   I  mean   I   think   the 
American  military  command  in  South  Viet- 
nam l.aa  suffered  from  what  one  newsman 
called  an  enormous  dose  of  self-deceit.  They 
had   begun  to  believe  their  own  statistics, 
which  is  terribly  dangerous  when  the  statis- 
tics are  fundamentally  in  error.  There  was  no 
sign  that  these  attacks  were  expected.  Amer- 
icans were  on  leave  all  over  the  country.  The 
South  Vietnamese  Army  was  spread  out  going 
home  for  Tet. 

We  drove  down  from  Quang  Ngal  the  day 
before  Tet  in  a  plane  filled  with  men  who  had 
left  the  barracks  In  Quang  Ngal  going  home 
to  their  families  in  Saigon,  Well.  If  you  are 
expecting  a  major  attack  within  a  day  or  two. 
you  keep  your  army  ready  and  you  don't  let 
them  go  home  on  leave.  This  Just  wasn't  the 
case.  The  guard  at  the  U.S.  Embaasy  was 
lighter  that  night  than  It  had  been  for 
montha.  The  gate  of  the  U.S.  Embasey  was 
standing  open.  You  don't  have  all  these 
things  open  If  you  expect  an  attack. 


There  waa  a  lot  of  stew  In  the  days  Just 

and  t^«'',  B*"*''!,^^"  'en  ^ad  a  brief  dub- 
f"from'msden?/oh^on  in  Washington 
m  from  Presiawi^  o  ^^^  ^^^ 

;rr'cong   and   i'vTtory^for  America  and 
Sutb  Vle'tnar^.  And  that  this  wa^  an  ac^  o 
ll^t  desperation   on   the   part   of   the   Viet 

^°^L  nf  the  reporters  in  Saigon  was  so  ap- 
n^  at  aStms  deceit  that  in  the  middle  of 

eflects- ^^  t    every  Vietnamese  cltl- 

.en   rtThTgofernmertL  South  Vi^etn^ 

wRhIhe  one  ihmg  which  they  thought  they 
*^H»ft Security  in  the  cities.  Every  major 
X  in  tuth  VlJtnU  was  broached.  Every 
m/jor  cay  was  invaded  and  attacked^  some- 
times by  small  groups,  sometimes  oy  '»"'=" 
\^^T  ones.  If  you  want  to  undercut  the  au- 

iompl*  J;.  The,.-.  •»■>"'«'•«'«'  Z^'Zl 
^«T.rtB  Which  have  come  which  I  thinK  are 
perhaps  oreven  longer  range  Importance, 
fftWs  was  the  inability  of  both  the  umt- 
^  States  and  the  South  Vietnamese  to  cope 

Ion  Ola  Dinh  burned  out.  sector  after 
s'^t;.r  for  ?!e  days  running.  And  the  thou- 
S-hundreds  of  thousands  of  refugees 
;our?ng  oSt  of  the  area.  We  watched  the 
'whole  If  the  area  Just  south  of  the  Ton  Son 
Nhut  Airport  being  burned  out  segment 
aT^r  segment  for  four  and  five  days  run- 
n  ng  wITn  we  left  they  were  stiU  bombmg 
out  sections  of  the  Pho  To  f  °^^^^^'^%'^^! 
track  Read  for  that  the  area  around  ten 
wa?  Park  and  the  density  of  the  population 

''°Cwe  watched  them  burning  out  sec- 
tio^  of  Cholon.  the  cmnese  section  o^    he 
city,   which   to   this    day   still  ^^.^f^^'I^f, 
colne  on  in  it.  There  are   parts  of  It  still 
S   burned   out.   What   you   did    was   to 
create  hundreds  of  thousands  of  new  refu- 
gees   And   the  indignation   here  against   a 
To  ernment  calllnp  air  strikes  on  its  own  r^s- 
raential  sections,  Its  own  ^i^ies  and  its  own 
population,   is   something  which   the   Viet 
namese  had  emblazed  In  their  mln^J^.  ^'^^^ 
ned  from  their  homes,  many  of  them  being 
mied  many  others  being  v.-ounded. 

We  visited  a  couple  of  the  refugee  camps 
m  the  days  Just  a'fter  the  initial  fighUng 
and  the  indignation  was  very  Wf  _They 
pointed  the  finger  directly  at  "'ej^l^\^'^. 
states  and  the  government  of  South  Vlet- 

"Tuestion.  Were  civilians  given  any  warning 
prior  to  tiiese  counter  attacks? 

Answer  In  some  places  a  loudspeaker 
would  come  over  In  a  helicopter  or  sornetimes 
they  came  up  to  a  segment  of  a  city  and 
broadcast  over  bull  horns  that  people  were  to 
Teave  their  homes  Immediately  because  they 
were  bombing  an  area.  In  other  sectors  no 
warnlnK  was  given.  Sometimes  you  had  as 
much  fs^  couple  of  hours;  sometimes  you 
had  no  warning  whateoever.  Anything  which 


ran  out  of  these  areas  of  course  waa  shot 
as  beinK  a  suspected  Viet  Cong. 
""Slon.  HOW  badly  was  Saigon  dlsrup^? 
^wer.  There  was  this  marvelous  J uxU- 
position.   The   Armed   Forces   Vietnam   Net 
work    which  has  a  news  broadcast  for  five 
mmut^  every  hour  on  the  hour,  would  come 
^r^fir^  with  this  bland  statement  by  Gen- 
eral Westmoreland  about  the  victory  we  are 
wTnning  a^d  how  Saigon  has  now  been  com- 
pletely retaken  and  that  there  are  Just  pock- 
ete   of  'distance   left.    And   that  would   be 
fj^lowed  at  the  end  of  the  news  by  an  im- 
potant  announcement  to  all  American  pe^ 
Konnel-  AU  American  personnel  are  required 
t^  stay  in  their  billets  until  further  notice^ 
™^  is  a  24-hour  curfew  for  all  American 
J^^onnel    DO  not  leave  your  billets  except 

"^NlneTyf  afteTthis,  when  I  left.  American 
pe^onnel'were  only  getting  to  work  part  o 
Ihe  day  and  were  having  to  go  in  armed  con 
voys  And  half  of  the  offices  hadn't  reopened 
yet   This  huge  war  machlne-yotrve  go^  no 

dea  how  big  it  is  until  yo^?,f,^^!r*^r1onne! 
war  effort  of  civilian  and  nilUtanr  personnel 
in  Saigon  had  ground  to  a  halt  for  over  » 

"  Question  Was  the  kill  ratio  In  these  bat- 
tle^Ts  gre'Lt  as  the  U.S.  forces  have  claimed^ 
Answlr  Most  of  the  newsmen  I  talked  to 
Inst  truehcd  The  hody  count  is  given  prl- 
Tarlly  by  the  South  Vietnamese,  "  you  com- 

""Theie's  little  doubt  that  the  Viet  Cong  did 
lose  rTen  n  this  attack,  I  saw  dozens  of 
Viet  Cong  dead  In  the  city.  The  figures  they 
were  giving  however.  I  think  were  absolute- 
w  ludTcrous.  believed  by  no  one  on  the  Bcene^ 
'' Question.  What  is  the  -igni^^^^"",  ^J  '^^ 
arrests   in   South   Vietnam   In   the   last  few 

''Tnswer  At  the  moment  I  know  of  four 
m^n  who^ve  been  arrested  although  the  tele- 
^.^  tells  us  that  there  probably  have  been 
type  ^^"^  "^.^"tv.flve  arrests.  Among  these 

vlc.  Twfh  Tlnh  Mlnh  said  it's  absolutely 

"'^HTsald  that  what  was  happening  was  that 
th?  Thieu  government  was  using  thl^  as  an 
occasion    to    take    revenge    and    create    nar 
°ssmen?   for   the   Buddhists    against   whom 
thev  feel  they  have  many  scores  to  settle. 

He  said  the  An  Quang  pagoda  was  prob- 
ably the  place  under  greatest  surveiUance  by 
thP,  police   since  they  distrust  it  so.  He  said 
h^  St'cong  woul/have  heen  l^diots  to  try 

to  come  near  the  place,  and  P'-^.^f  ^^  !*=L^  ^^o 
very  clear  of  it  if  they  were  going  to  try  to 

ni^^h  Trl  Snrprobably  the  single  most 
influential  Buddhisi  in  the  country  and  a 
mSjor  opponent  of  the  current  government  is 

"■"^^e^wo  runners-up  in  the  presidential 
campaign  against  Thieu.  including  the  man 
wh^  received  the  greatest  number  of  votes 
Tn  la  ron  Itself .  Trlong  Dinh  Do.  have  been 
arrestfd.  As  has  the  man  -ho  was  behind 
him  m  the  number  of  votes  he   receivea. 

""^-X  ^u/th  man  who  has  been  arrested. 
Au^uong  Thanh,  a  former  finance  minis- 


flngle  most  respected  "on-government  civil 
tan  leader  In  the  country,  a  man  who  was 

r,f  President  Thleu  and  Marshal  Ky  is  very 
nei  coUapsV  What  they  are  doing  ^^^[l,^; 
inruo  and  threatening  all  the  possime 
ofces'who  can  opposetherr.  Theyve  n.akmg 
sure  If  they  can  that  there  will  be  no  possible 
cmilan  government  to  follow  them. 

NOW  the  embassy  supposedly,  according  to 

STt  S"e  arolSrhlunTlnf  S.The 

H^3do^.f?-er^^a£^ 
prl^n  or  are  shot,  it's  with  the  complicity 

%^^Twha?ls   the   outlook   now   in 

^^^swIi'^'rTew  weeks  ago  I  would  have 
sal^there  was  real  hope  that  a  civilian  lead- 
ership could  be  brought  into  power  and 
could  reach  a  modus  operandi  with  the  Na- 
Uonal Uberation  Front;  that  they  coud  set 
up  administrative  procedures  whereby  the 
counw  could  be  shared  until  such  lime  as 
aTXsouth  Vietnam  government  could  be 

^1?Ught  of  the  recent  attacks  and  in  light 
of  the  severity  and  the  inhumanity  of  the 
response  of  the  South  Vietnamese  govern- 
ment and  the  United  States— of  ca  ling  in 
Sing  attacks  on  their  own  cities  and 
their  own  civilian  population— in  light  oi 
tms   I'm  not  sure  It  Is  any  longer  a  viable 

'Terhis  the  Viet  Cong  spokesman  in  Cam- 
bodia was  right  and  the  U.S.  must  be  handed 
a^tunnlng  military  defeat.  Then  I  become 
L^rmw  frlehtened  as  to  what  our  response 
v^l    bJ  HeSt  Where  the  people  In  Saigon 
Sgan    wondering:     W    Khe    Sanh    falls,     f 
anither    city    or    two    is    badly    struck,    if 
S"re  civilian  uprislng^whlch  I  wo^^^^^ 
not    be    surprised    to    see    in    the    next    lew 
months   because   of   what   we   are   doing   to 
STfend'thrcitles  now-if  ^^s^^'JeS  State's 
what  would  the  response  of  the  United  States 
b"-'  If  Thleu  and  Ky  fall,  as  Professor  Gal- 
braith  suggests,  what  can  we  do? 

I'm  terribly  afraid,  as  some  of  our  viei 
nar^se  friends  over  there  were  afraid,  that 
weTl  resort  to  even  the  greater  Are  power 
That  we  have.  We'll  lay  rubble  to  every- 
thing mending  perhaps  using  nticlear 
weapons  It's  in  Ihls  context  that  people  get 
very  worried.  They  have  no  confidence  at 
all  in  restraint  on  the  part  of   the  United 

^'wf  could  be  driven  out  by  a  Viet  Cong 
victory     and    I'm    not    sure    that    America 
Sd  ever  lace  that  without  going  to  all- 
^u^nuclear  war.  The  only  other  thing  j^ou 
can  hope  for  Is  that  somehow  the  present 
American  government  Is  brought  down,  and 
fh^t   a   government  be  brought  into  power 
Which  will  arrange  for  America's  withdraw^^^ 
At  this  stage  the  one  real  answer  is  for 
the  united  States  to  recognize  that  the  ^ar 
it  has  tried  to  fight  has  been  lost.  It  is  nei 
her    winning    n^lltarily    nor    Is    it   coming 
anywhere  close  to  winning  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  people  of  Vietnam.  Facing  this, 
Tmerlca  has  to  be  tough  enough  to  with- 
draw from  Vietnam  as  speedily  as  possible 
fcavTng    behind    the   civilian    population   of 
that  country  to  work  out  their  own  destiny. 


SPENDING  CUTS 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
deepening  of  the  fiscal  crisis  of  the  Na- 
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tlon.  an  Increasing  number  of  M«ni*>f" 
of  Congress  have  become  concerned  wlin 
the  levels  of  spending  forecast  by  the 
Presidents  budget.  I  would  not  say  there 
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to  drift  from  our  mo«t  preMlng  *»""?»'»  and 
tirban  ne«l8  Congr«M  cannot  allow  this  drift 
to  continue  We  propoae  a  new  set  of  prlort- 
Uea.  one  which  recognises  the  enormous  fl- 
nanclal  and  economic  difficulties  '»c»ng  ;^f- 


Khe'"?rSc'^hTy»r  Bu.I„o„  .----r^r  ^  .u«.»a  »  mo- 
with  some  encouragement  the  Increasing  ^^^^  private  luduatry  to  provide  meaningful 
willingness  of  Members  of  th«  Senate     ^^^  ^^^  „^„,       ^°' /^^^if?  J^ff^H-^X 


a-id  the  House,  in  advocating  cuts  In  the 
budget  and  adjustment  of  Prit>rities  to 
make  specific  proix)sals  for  cuts  that  they 
feel  are  warranted.  This  represents  a 
healthy  trend  toward  a  meaningful 
dialog  on  spending  reductions,  wwh 
set   of   recommendations.   ln^_n^   view 


ployed  and  underemployed  To  provide  Jobs 
wltti  dignity,  we  urge  Immediate  enactment 
of  the  Republican  Human  Investment  Act 
and  full  funding  of  realistic  manpower  train- 
ing programs.  The  Riot  Commission  recently 
er^orsed  this  Republican  Initiative  that 
ur^ed    for    yews     Our    propoMl    also 


we  ve 


doubles  the  money  for  vocational  educaUon 


should  encourage  all  of  us  to  evaluate     ^^  technical  training. 

=>"""  -      "Upon  the  same  assumptions  used  in  ine 

President's  budget,  an  addlUorial  taSO  M^ 

llon   of   expenditures   for   housing   In   fl^ 

1B69   would  expand  the  successful  Ke- 


slmUar  programs  of  our  own. 

Yesterday,  an  able  and  distinguished 
group  of  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives announced  a  ProB/*'"  °^ 
budget  cuts  netUng  reductions  of  $4  bU- 
llon  and  a  set  of  reorganized  priorities 


immediate  lyudget  deferrala 

1.  60%  Reduction  of  MlUtary 

Personnel  in  Europe $2,080,000,000 

2.  Supersonic  Transport  (ex- 
cepfRiD) -—         222.000.000 

3.  Defense  Supported  Arms 
Sale*     Abroad 

4  Civilian    Space    Program. - 

5.  Highway    Beautlflcatlon-. 

«.  Longworth     House    Office 

Building    Renovation 

7.  Madison  Library... 

8.  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice Building  (Site  Acqulsl- 
Uon  &  Design) 

B.  U.8.D.A.  —  $10,000  Maxi- 
mum Subaldy  Limit  Per 
S^ 410.000,000 

10.  Freeze  on  Moderate  to 
High  Income  Apartment 
Program 


200.  000. 000 

400.  000.  000 

86,000,000 

6, 058.  000 
2,600.000 


2.600.000 


400,000.000 


puWlcITrenrcertlftcates  program,  fully  fund 
the  Percy-Wldnall  approach  to  stimulate  pri- 
vate enterprise  construction  and  expand    he 


Zt  would  Treati  a  $2.5  billion  human  oTmcome  construction  and  rehablllUUon 
^^  funTior  fiscal  year  1969.  I  incentive  program,  toproduce  an  esUmated 
found  It  »  thought-provoking  proposal 


with  much  to  recommend  It.  It  merits  the 
attention  of  all  Members  of  Congress 
who  seek  responsibly  to  reduce  ex- 
penditures. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  statement  of  this  program  together 
with  Ubles  of  deferrals  and  allocatlcns. 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  l^ms 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Joint  sUtement  of  Representative  Charles 
E.  Goodell  (R..  N.Y.  and  member  of  House 
Republican  Leadership)  and  Roprw*"**"'!? 
W  B.  (BUD  Brock  (R..  Tenn.).  Albert  H. 
Qule  (R..  Minn).  Howard  W.  Roblson  R.. 
St)  Donald  Rumsfeld  (R..  lU.).  William 
o'.  Cowger  (R..  Ky  ).  George  Bush  (R  .  Tex.). 
WlUlai^  A.  Stelger  (R..  ^Jf '  ^""•f*  »• 
Avrea  (R  O.).  Alphonzo  Bell  (R..  Cal.).  Ed- 
tSS^O    Blester  Jr.   (R..  Pa.).  Benjamin  B. 

Blackburn  (R..  Ga).  Cl»««<*./,^?'*'^-  ^I; 
(R  O)  Ga-ry  Brown  (R..  Mich.).  James 
C.  Cleveland  (R..  VS.).  Barber  B.  Conable. 
Jr.  (R..  N.T.).  Robert  J.  Corbett  (R..  Pa.). 
John  R.  Dellenback  (R.,  Oreg^) .  JJ^^'»  J 
Denney  (R..  Neb).  John  N.  E^len^™'^- 
111.) .  Marvin  L.  Esch  (R..  Mich.) .  Paul  Plnd- 
lev  iR  ni.).  James  C.  Gardner  (R..  N.C.). 
iTZn^T  R  arover.  Jr.  (R-.  N.Y^.  Gilbert 
Gude  (R..  Md.),  James  Harvey  (R..  Mich.). 
Edward  Hutchinson  (R..  Mich  ).  Hastings 
Keith  (R..  Mass.).  Dan  Kuykendall  ( ^. 
Tenn.)  Robert  McClory  (R..  HI.).  Jack  H. 
McDonald  (R  .  Mich).  Clark  MacGregor  (R.. 
Minn.).  Charles  McC.  Mathlas.  Jr.  (R..  Md.). 
Thomas  J.  Mesklll  (R..  Conn.).  Robert  H. 
Michel  (R.  111).  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton  (R^. 
Md.).  Charles  A.  Mosher  (R..  O.).  Donald  W 
Rlegle.  Jr.  (R..  Mich.).  William  V.  Roth 
(R  Del.).  Herman  T.  Schneebell  (R..  Pa.). 
Fred  Schwengel  (R..  la.).  J.  WUUam  Stanton 
(R  O  )  Burt  L.  Talcott  (R..  Cal.).  Fletcher 
Thompson  (R..  Ga).  Guy  Vander  Jagt  (R.. 
Mich.).  Charles  W.  Whalen  Jr.  (R..  O.). 
William  B.  Wldnall  (R.,  NJ.),  Roger  H. 
Zlon  (R..  Ind.) : 

'•We  urge  immediate  creation  of  a  $2.5  BU- 
llon  Human  Renewal  Fund  for  fiscal  year 
1960  to  meet  urgent  human  needs  and  the 
urban  crisis  in  our  naUon.  Creation  of  the 
fund  would  be  coupled  with  a  $6  6  BllUon 
cutback  in  Federal  expenditure*  in  line  with 
necessary  wartime  priorities 


total  of  325.000  housing  unlU 
^e  would  allocate  8250  Million  more  for 
air  and  water  pollution  control.  ^^^^°'^}° 
double  the  money  avaUable  to  cope  with  the 
causes,   prevention  and  control  of  crlme^ 

•The  rural  problem  of  today  Is  the  iirban 
orobiem  of  tomorrow.  $100  MUllon  would  be 
□rovlded  for  a  model  tax  credit  approach  to 
induce  industry  to  expand  in  r""»  "«!*, 
Rural  revlUllzaUon  and  growth  must  8o  han^ 
in  hand  with  programs  to  meet  the  human 

needs  of  the  cities.  

^is  long  overdue  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  demonstrate  In  Its  own  front  yard 
how  to  cope  with  pressing  urban  prob>em|. 
The  District  of  Columbia,  as  our  n*"on; ^ 
capital.  U  of  concern  to  all  the  P«oP»«  ^^J^* 
country.  We  propose  an  additional  $60  MU- 
Uon  F^eral  expenditure  so  that  Wa-hl^^«; 
DC.  can  become  a  model  for  the  naUons 

"^"••We  propose  deferrals  totaling  more  than 
$6  5  Billion  in  public  works,  public  build- 
ings. nonmlUtary  research,  highway  beauU- 
nwTtlon.  supersonic  transport  and  other  low 
priority  programs  such  as  government  public 
relations  A  limitation  of  agriculture  sub- 
sidies to  a  maximum  of  $10,000  per  farmer 
is  long  overdue.  Until  the  Foreign  Aid  Pro- 
CTam  is  reorganized,  we  propose  no  increase 
above  present  levels  of  expenditure.  Congress 
itself  must  economize  by  deferring  major 
construction   and   new   facilities   on   Capitol 

Hill 

"A  cut-bw*  of  military  personnel  In  Eu- 
rope of  about  200.000  leaves  an  ample  force 
to  maintain  our  treaty  commltmentsln  Eu- 
rope. The  President's  request  fo"-  46.000  addi- 
tional civilian  personnel  should  be  denied, 
we  propose  an  average  3%  reducUon  In  clylU 
Ian  government  employment,  well  below 
the  normal  annual  attrition  rate,  so  that jio 
employees  would  lose  their  Jobs  involuntar- 
llT  Federal  civilian  employment  has  in- 
creksed  by  561.000  In  the  past  seven  years. 

"SDeclflc  allocations  outlined  in  the  Human 
Renewal  Action  Program  total  $1.5  Billion 
leaving  an  additional  $1  Billion  to  spend  In 
other  critical  areas.  Our  ProP«»aj_  **"  j?*f" 
referred  to  the  Republican  Urban  Affairs 
Task  Poroe  to  seek  the  advice  of  America  s 
foremost  urban  expwrts.  The  Task  Force  will 
conduct  extensive  hearings  to  determine  the 
true  priorities. 

"Federal  tax  money  alone  .will  not  solve 
these   domestic    problems.   We   must    avoid 


11.  Foreign  Aid. 700.000.000 

12.  Ptorest  Roads  Construc- 
Uon  (50%  New) 

13.  Art*  and  Humanities 
Foundation    

14.  PubUc  Building*  (Site 
Acquisition  and  Plan- 
ning)     

15.  Public    Information 

16.  P06t  Office  Buildings 
(60%  Unobligated  NOA).- 

17    Freeze     on     Government 

?|?'*".-'!?f!!!°'-!!--'!         061. 000.  000 

18.  NaUonal  Science  Foun- 
dation     

19.  Ftorest  Highways  (60% 
New  Construction) 

20.  Earth  Description  and 
Mapping  (607o  NOA) 

21.  Presidents     Contingency         .^  ,^  ^nn 
Reserve    (1968  Level) 400.000.000 

22   Public       Work*        (20%  „«  ,,^ 

Stretch-out)  200.000.000 

23.  Appalachla  (1968  Level).  86.900.000 


46.  790.  000 
9.  800.  000 


5.  497. 000 
100.000.000 

26.121,000 


260.  000.  000 

15,000.000 

6, 750.  000 


Total    


6.  614. 916.  600 


Amovnts 


Program  aUocations 

I  Amounts  in  millions  1 

Categories : 

1-  ^°^-                              .  Mnn 

Human   Investment... •3"" 

Job  Opportunity  Board 25 

Equal  Employment  Opportunity 

Commission    ^ 

Development       & 

Act 103 


Manpower 
Traming 


Industry  Youth  Corp*. 


70 


600 


250 
50 


100 


2.  Education:  ^  „    ^ 

Vocational  Education  and  Tech- 
nical Education  for  the 
future 

3.  Housing: 

Rent  Certificate* 

•Low  Income  Construction  In- 
centive Program  (revolving)-. 
•RehablUtaUon    Incentive    (re- 
volving)       1°0 

250 

4.  Pollution: 

Air   and  Water   Pollution   Con- 
trol     

5.  Crime:  ^    ^ 

Causes.  Prevention  and  Con- 
trol    

6.  Rural  revltallzatlon : 

Rural  Growth — Tax  Credit lOO 

7.  District  of  Columbia W 

•  Including  Percy-Wldnall  Program. 


250 


100 


"By  firmly  cutting  W^_  Bimon  from  tbe     promising  a^y  of  ouMPj«ple  an  Ir^^^ 


President's  budget,  we  can  responsibly  plow 
back  $2.5  Billion  into  urgent  human  needs. 

••This  Administration  has  Qonslftently  re- 
fused to  exercise  the  political  Integrity  re- 
quired to  estabUsh  positive  naUonal  spend- 
ing priorities.  Bowing  to  political  pressure* 
of  the  moment.  It  ha*  allowed  its  attenUon 


^vorrow  that  U  Impossible  of  attainment. 
It  is  imperative  that  we  put  first  things  first. 
While  we  are  spending  $30  Billion  a  year  on 
Viet  Nam.  desirable  but  low  priority  program* 
must  be  deferred.  Only  tough  priorities  will 
meet  long  neglected  critical  needs  of  our 
people." 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO   10 

A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.    BYRD    of    West    Virginia.    Mr. 

President.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 

when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 


today.  It  stand  in  adjournment  untU  10 

'•?k???SroiNG  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


INTERFERENCE  WITH  CIVIL  RIGHTS 
(In  accordance  with  the  order  entered 

March    4     1968    (CONGRESSIONAL   RECORD. 

r  4988)'.    the    Dirksen    substitute^    a« 
inended  thus  far.  is  printed  herewith^) 

!SST-INTERFEBENCE    WITH    PEDER- 
^^^^ALLY  PROTECTED  ACTIVITIES 

s>c     101.   That   ch^ter    13.   civil    right*. 
♦,t?ria   united  SUtes  Code,  Is  amended  by 

nsertlng^m^lately  at  the  end  tJaereof  the 
ioSnVnew  section,  to  read  as  follows: 

•6  245   Federally  protected  activities 

^h-  rastolct  of  Columbia,  from  exercising 
or  the  District  oi  '^"'"^  „_  ^^ich  it 

...^.riirHnn  over  any  onense  over  wuiw* 

S  mw  e^o^ement  authorities  of  respon- 

°l^^.*^;?f^A^  in  "this  section  shall  be 
""^rt'iftakeTby^e  United  SUtes  except  upon 
undertaken  oy  i."c  \,^t,„a  of  the  Attorney 
,ne  certlflcatlon^ln  ylti^g  o^^  ^/, 

J     \!J.i,^r  nf  law   bv  force  or  threat  oi  lorce 

'''^'aranTS'rson  because  he  Is  or  has  been^ 

"'"tA)"^  voting  or  qLllfylng  to  vote.  quaUfy- 

'-  "IrrquaWng  or^Str  as°VSu 
tive  office.  ^^^^"^^^^  authorized  election 

:Sr\n'^anTprffy.%eclal.  or  general 

''".BTparticlpatmi  in  or  enjoying  any  ben- 

etit    sii^lce.   privUege,   PJ^sUr^    b?'t^e 
activity    provided    or    administered    oy    wi 

""'Tc^  Smg  for  or  enjoying  employment 
or  aS  Periu\sfte  thereof,  by  any  agency  of 

'"^Sf^e^rvKTr  attending  upon  any  court 

Sa^H^£TrcrycS%fnh: 

Federal  financial  assistance-  or 

■•(2)   anv  persoi-  because  of  his  race,  coior. 
religion  o7.iational  origin  and  because  he  Is 

"•••^a')  ''enr'J.mng  in  or  attending  any  pub- 
lic school  or  pubUc  college; 

benefit,   service,  privilege.   P^og™*^  ' 

or  activity  provided  or  administered  by  any 
State  or  subdivision  thereof:  -^nioT- 

••rci   aDDlylng    for   or   enjoying   employ 
men^'or  Sy'^erqulslte  ther^f  by  any  ^rt; 
vate  employer  or  any  agency  of  any  Sme 
or  subdivision  thereof,  or  JoliUng  o'^ 
the  services  or  advantages  of  any  labor  or 
ganlzatlon.     hiring     hall,     or     employment 

"^-yS"  serving,  or  attending  upon  any  court 


of   any  State   in  connection   with   possible 
servlcJ.  «  a  grand  or  Petit Juror: 

■•(E)  traveling  in  or  usmB^-°^^<=S,^ 
l2S:r  o^Su;  ofVf  cfmmo^n  camer 

^'^-rFrenJo^ng^'tSr:-  g^"  services,  faclll- 
tles!^^rm^.^advantag«^  ojacco^^^^^^^^^^ 

tain  or  other  facility  which  serves  the  puo 
ing  food  °'^«'*'*8*n/ gasoline  station,  or 

s.vsr„ri'iJ"roTpSrL,-.-ic!; 

SSJV..  Uiniwl  to.  .»y  pe"«»  "?«?!';,! 

scribed   m   subparagraphs      1     A      throug 
(1)(E)    or    subparagraph*    (2)  (A)    inruuB 

^'?.!B!'a°ffording  another  person  or  class  of 
periSs  opinunlty  or  protection  to  so  par- 

"''.■?s!*Lnv  citizen  because  he  Is  or  has  been, 

glon  or  national  origin.  In  any  "^J'  p^s 

^r    activities    described    in    ^^^par^g^Pfa^ 

;',\lT^Sh  or ^peacemi^ssembly  oppos- 
!ngC  SfoASe  opportunity  to  so  par- 

rhTbTfined  not  -^  -^  ^.OO^or  -- 

P'T,^tod"uv  inlu'^  r^^t^  shaK  fined  not 
L'Si?hriSl>£^or  -P^^^^^^^^^ 

speech  or  P^aceiui -la^  ,  noting  of  other  per- 
'^^  '!^  rilV'^r  tTfoi^tTny  act  of  physical 
sons  to  riot  or  to  '^""^  .     i  ^^  against  any 

C-ldes  lodging  to  t'^^'^^^^^/.fitich  proprietor, 
employee  acting  on  behalf^fsuc^h  pro^^ 

with  '<^P«=*  ^.e?Vrivileges.  advantages,  or 
services.  faclUties.pnvi^  establishment   If 

accommodations   °^^}^^^^  ^thln  a  build- 

(d)  Notnmg  »"  enforcement 

^^^i£^<X  S  «oUUo«  o,  ^ 


of  Columbia,  any  of  "»« /*''*™/por  ou,. 
anv  political  subdivision  of  a  State.  For  pur 
any  punw  „,BrMilnB  sentence,   the   term 

°'  ,  dTT^e'provlslons  of  this  section  shall  not 

?n"  nnit^  SU^Code^embe"  of  'the  orga- 
^"zeTi'a^'oTany  State  or  the  ^^^^ct  of 
Columbia,  not  covered  by  such  section  101  (9^^^ 

'"=^102  The  analysis  of  chapter  13  of  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  The  end  thereof  the  following: 

"245.  Federally  P'-°t««t^„*«=  VTltlf  i  a  United 
%ec  103   (a)   Section  241  of  title  18.  Uniiea 

StaS  code     s  amended  by  striking  out  the 

flna^paragraph  thereof  and  substituting  the 

'^^Tref^all  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,0«) 

d-^rtf  d^th™  r^sufr thi;  =•  b 
suS^t   tJ  Imprisonment  for  any   term  of 

'T)  "Action 'I42  Of  titie  18.  United  Stat« 
C^e  if  amended  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  and  adding  the  i^^^^^^ 
"■  and.  if  deatii  results  shall  ^e  subjwt  w 
imprisonment  for  any  term  of  years  or  for 

""%  subsections  (a)  and  (Oo^  section  12 
of  the  Voting  Bights  Act  o^  19«^„<T,^„°~e 
^^•ds^^oV  ^LV-Tor^ng'Le  w^'  •■U(ar. 
^%^.  l°0^.\'a  S?8  If  the  Ux^djta^; 
Code  is  amended  by  Inserting.  In^oedlateiy 
S  cha^r  101  tiiereof .  the  following  new 

""^P*"'        .CHAPTER   IO2.-R.0TS 

"Sec. 

"2101.  Klots. 
"2102.  Definitions. 

"^wawi^  Whoever  travels  in  Interstate  or 

dr^^°'c5^^orerTe^=^?^u-t 

^o"  uSl^d'CtS  mall  telegraph,  telephone, 
radio,  or  television,  vrlth  intent— 

:{i\  SS^eTri>mote.  encourage,  par- 
"'^.irSrto  com^-y -foVTlolence  In  fur- 
*^^S"to°'alVof  kbet  any  person  In  melting 

^^rwho'e'ihir  during  the  -urse  of  «.y  suc^_ 
i^  specinea  w  .ubp.tMt.pa  (A).  (Bl. 

« J  or^f  thlt  a  defendant  engaged  or  at- 
?empW°S  eSage  m  one  ormore  of  the  overt 
let*  described   In   subparagraph    (AJMf^ 
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telephone,  rmdlo.  or  televUlon.  to  communi- 
cate with  or  broadcMt  to  any  pereon  or  group 
of  persona  prior  to  tuch  overt  acu,  such 
travel  or  use  shall  be  admissible  proof  to  ea- 
UblUh  that  such  defendant  traveled  in  or 
used  such  facility  of  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce. 

"(c)  A  Judgment  of  conviction  or  acquittal 
on  the  merits  under  the  laws  of  any  State 
shall  be  a  bar  to  any  prosecution  hereunder 
for  the  same  act  or  acts. 

••(d)  Whenever.  In  the  opinion  of  the  At- 
torney General  or  of  the  appropriate  officer 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  charged  by  law 
or  under  the  Instructions  of  the  Attorney 
General  with  authority  to  act.  any  person 
shall  have  violated  this  chapter,  the  Depart- 
ment shall  proceed  as  speedily  as  possible 
with  a  prosecuUon  of  such  person  hereunder 
and  with  any  appeal  which  may  lie  from  any 
decision  adverse  to  the  Government  result- 
ing from  such  prosecution;  or  in  the  alterna- 
tive shall  report  In  writing,  to  the  respective 
Houses  of  the  Congress,  the  Departments 
reason  for  not  so  proceedlni?. 

••(e)  Nothing  contained  In  this  section 
shall  be  construed  to  make  it  unlawful  for 
any  person  to  travel  in.  or  use  any  facility 
of  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  for  the 
ourpoee  of  pursuing  the  legitimate  objectives 
of  olrgan&eS  labor,  through  orderly  and  law- 
ful meansT 

"(f)  Nothing  in  this  secUon  shall  be  con- 
strued as  indicating  an  Intent  on  the  part  of 
Congress  to  prevent  any  State,  any  ^«»- 
slon  or  Commonwealth  of  the  United  States, 
or  the  District  of  Columbia,  from  exercising 
Jurisdiction  over  any  offense  over  which  It 
would  have  Jurisdiction  in  the  absence  of 
this  secUon:  nor  shall  anything  in  this  sec- 
tion be  construed  as  depriving  State  and 
local  law  enforcement  authorities  of  respon- 
sibility for  prosecuting  acu  that  may  be 
violations  of  this  section  and  that  are  vio- 
lations of  State  and  local  law. 
•J  3102.  Deflnltlona 

••(a)  As  used  in  this  chapter,  the  tenn 
rlof  means  a  public  disturbance  involving 
( 1)  an  act  or  acts  of  violence  by  one  or  more 
persons  part  of  an  assemblage  of  three  or 
more  persons,  which  act  or  acts  shall  con- 
stitute a  clear  and  present  danger  of.  or  shall 
result  in.  damage  or  injury  to  the  property 
of  any  other  person  or  to  the  person  of  any 
other  individual  or  (2)  a  threat  or  threats 
of  the  commission  of  an  act  or  acts  of  vio- 
lence by  one  or  more  persons  part  of  an 
assemblage  of  three  or  more  persons  having. 
indlvlduaUy  or  collectively,  the  ablUty  of 
immediate  execution  of  such  threat  or 
threau.  where  the  performance  of  the 
threatened  act  or  acts  of  violence  would  con- 
stitute a  clear  and  present  danger  of.  or 
would  result  In.  damage  or  Injury  to  the 
property  of  any  other  person  m  to  the  per- 
son of  any  other  Individual. 

••(b)  As  used  In  this  chapter,  the  term 
'to  incite  a  rlof,  or  to  organize,  promote,  en- 
courage, participate  in.  or  carry  on  a  riot*. 
Includes,  but  Is  not  limited  to.  urging  or 
InsUgatlng  other  persons  to  riot,  but  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  mean  the  mere  oral  or 
written  (1)  advocacy  of  Ideas  or  (2)  ex- 
pression of  belief,  not  Involving  advocacy  of 
any  act  or  acts  of  violence  or  assertion  of  the 
rlghtness  of.  or  the  right  to  commit,  any 
such  act  or  acts." 

(b)  The  table  of  contents -to  "PAaT  I. — 
CaiMBs'  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  aftw  the  following 
chapter  reference: 

'•101.  Records  and   reporU... 2071" 

a  new  chapter  referenca  aa  follows: 

"102.    Riots -— -■>  2101". 

•nTLB  n— PAIR  HODSmO 

POUCT 

SBC.  201.  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  provide,  within  rx)n8tltutlonal 
llmlUtlons,  for  fair  bousing  throughout  the 
United  States. 


DcnNrnoNB 

Sec.  202    As  used  In  this  tlUe— 

(a)  "Secretary"  me«ns  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

(b)  "Dwelling"  means  any  building,  struc- 
ture, or  portion  thereof  which  Is  occupied  as, 
or  designed  or  intended  for  occupancy  as,  a 
residence  by  one  or  more  families,  and  any 
vacant  land  which  Is  offered  for  sale  or  lease 
for  the  construction  or  location  thereon  of 
any  such  building,  structure,  or  portion 
thereof. 

(c)  "Pamlly"  includes  a  single  Individual. 

(d)  "Person"  includes  one  or  more  indi- 
viduals, corporations,  partnerships,  associa- 
tions, labor  organizations,  legal  representa- 
tives, mutual  companies,  joint-stock  com- 
panies, trusts,  unincorporated  organizations, 
trustees,  trustees  In  bankruptcy,  receivers, 
and  fiduciaries. 

(e)  "To  rent"  Includes  to  lease,  to  sub- 
lease, to  let  and  otherwise  to  grant  for  a 
consideration  the  right  to  occupy  premises 
not  owned  by  the  occupant. 

(f)  "Discriminatory  housing  practice" 
means  an  act  that  Is  unlawful  under  section 
204.  205.  or  206. 

(g)  "State"  means  any  of  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  or  any  of  the 
territories  and  possessions  of  the  United 
States. 

EmCCTIVE  DATES  OF  CXXTAXN    PaOHISmONS 

Sbc.  203.  (ai  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (b)  and  section  207.  the  prohibi- 
tions against  discrimination  In  the  sale  or 
rental  of  housing  set  forth  In  section  204 
shall  apply: 

( 1 )    Upon  enactment  of  this  title,  to— 

(A)  dwellings  owned  or  operated  by  the 
Federal  Governments 

(B)  dwellings  provided  In  whole  or  in 
part  with  the  aid  of  loans,  advances,  grants, 
or  contributions  made  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, under  agreements  entered  Into 
after  November  20,  1962,  unless  payment 
due  thereon  has  been  made  In  full  prior 
to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title: 

(C)  dwellings  provided  In  whole  or  in  part 
by  loans  Insured,  guaranteed,  or  otherwise 
secured  by  the  credit  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, under  agreements  entered  Into 
after  November  20,  1962.  unless  payment 
thereon  has  been  made  In  full  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  title:  Provided, 
That  nothing  contained  In  subsection  (B) 
and  (C)  of  this  subparagraph  shall  be  ap- 
plicable to  dwellings  solely  by  virtue  of  the 
fact  that  they  are  subject  to  mortgages  held 
by  an  FDIC  or  FSLIC  Institution:   and 

(D)  dwellings  provided  by  the  develop- 
ment or  the  redevelopment  of  real  property 
purchased,  rented,  or  otherwise  obtained 
from  a  State  or  local  public  agency  receiving 
Federal  financial  assistance  for  slum  clear- 
ance or  urban  renewal  with  respect  to  such 
real  property  under  loan  or  grant  contracts 
entered  into  after  November  20.  1962. 

(2)  After  December  31.  1968,  to  all  dweU- 
Ings  covered  by  paragraph  (1)  and  to  all 
other  dwellings  except  as  exempted  by  sub- 
section (b). 

(b)  Nothing  In  section  204  (other  than 
paragraph  (c) )  shall  apply  to— 

(1)  any  single-family  house  sold  or  rented 
by  an  owner:  Provided,  That  such  private 
Individual  owner  does  not  own  more  than 
three  such  single-family  houses  at  any  one 
time:  Provided  furttier.  That  In  the  case 
of  the  sale  of  any  such  single-family  house 
by  a  private  Individual  owner  not  residing 
In  such  house  at  the  time  of  such  sale  or 
who  was  not  the  most  recent  resident  of  such 
house  prior  to  such  sale,  the  exemption 
granted  by  this  subsection  shall  apply  only 
with  respect  to  one  such  sale  within  any 
twenty-four  month  period:  Provided  further. 
That  such  bona  flde  private  Individual  owner 
does  not  own  any  Interest  In,  nor  Is  there 
owned  or  reserved  on  his  behalf,  under  any 
-express  or  voluntary  agreement,  title  to  or 


any  right  to  all  or  a  portion  of  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  or  rental  of,  more  than  three 
such  single-family  houses  at  any  one  time: 
Provided  further,  That  after  December  31, 
1969.  the  sale  or  rental  of  any  such  single- 
family  house  shall  be  excepted  from  the  ap- 
plication of  this  title  only  if  such  house  Is 
sold  or  rented  (A)  without  the  use  In  any 
manner  of  the  sales  or  rental  facilities  or  the 
sales  or  rental  services  of  any  real  estate 
broker,  agent,  or  salesman,  or  of  such  facili- 
ties or  services  of  any  person  In  the  business 
of  selling  or  renting  dwellings,  or  of  any 
employee  or  agent  of  any  such  broker,  agent, 
salesman,  or  person  and  (B)  without  the 
publication,  posting  or  mailing,  after  notice, 
of  any  advertisement  or  written  notice  In 
violation  of  section  204(c)  of  this  Utle;  but 
nothing  m  this  proviso  shall  prohibit  the 
use  of  attorneys,  escrow  agents,  abstractors, 
title  companies,  and  other  such  professional 
assistance  as  necessary  to  perfect  or  transfer 
the  title,  or 

(2)  rooms  or  units  In  dwellings  containing 
living  quarters  occupied  or  intended  to  be 
occupied  by  no  more  than  four  families  liv- 
ing Independently  of  each  other.  If  the  owner 
actually  maintains  and  occupies  one  of  such 
living  quarters  as  his  residence. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  subsection  (b), 
a  person  shall  be  deemed  to  be  In  the  busi- 
ness of  selling  or  renting  dwellings  if — 

(1)  he  has.  within  the  preceding  twelve 
months,  participated  as  principal  In  three 
or  more  transactions  involving  the  sale  or 
rental  of  any  dwelling  or  any  Interest  therein, 
or 

(2)  he  has,  within  the  preceding  twelve 
months,  participated  as  agent,  other  than 
in  the  sale  of  his  own  personal  residence  In 
providing  sales  or  rental  facilities  or  sales 
or  rental  services  In  two  or  more  transac- 
tions Involving  the  sale  or  rental  of  any 
dwelling  or  any  Interest  therein,  or 

(3)  he  Is  the  owner  of  any  dwelling  de- 
signed or  Intended  for  occupancy  by,  or  oc- 
cupied by,  five  or  more  families. 

DISCBUCINATION    IN    THE    SALE    OR    RENTAL    OF 
HOUSINO 

Sec.  204.  As  made  applicable  by  section 
203  and  except  as  exempted  by  sections 
203(b)  and  207,  It  shall  be  unlawful — 

(a)  To  refuse  to  sell  or  rent  after  the  mak- 
ing of  a  bona  flde  offer,  or  to  refuse  to  nego- 
tiate for  the  sale  or  rental  of,  or  otherwise 
make  unavailable  or  deny,  a  dwelling  to  any 
person  because  of  race,  color,  religion,  or 
national  origin. 

(b)  To  discriminate  against  any  person  In 
the  terms,  conditions,  or  privileges  of  sale 
or  rental  of  a  dwelling,  or  In  the  provision  of 
services  or  facilities  In  connection  therewith, 
because  of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin. 

(c)  To  make,  print,  or  publish,  or  cause 
to  be  made,  printed,  or  published  any  notice, 
statement,  or  advertisement,  with  respect  to 
the  sale  or  rental  of  a  dwelling  that  Indi- 
cates any  preference,  limitation,  or  discrimi- 
nation based  on  race,  color,  religion,  or  na- 
tional origin,  or  an  Intention  to  make  any 
such  preference,  limitation,  or  discrimina- 
tion. 

(d)  To  represent  to  any  person  because  of 
race,  color,  religion,- or  national  origin  that 
any  dwelling  Is  not  available  for  Inspection, 
sale,  or  rental  when  such  dwelling  Is  In  fact 
so  avalable. 

(e)  For  profit,  to  Induce  or  attempt  to 
Induce  any  person  to  sell  or  rent  any  dwelling 
by  representations  regarding  the  entry  or 
prospective  entry  Into  the  neighborhood  of 
a  person  or  persons  of  a  particular  race, 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin. 

DISCRIMINATION  IN  THE  FINANCING  OF  HOUSING 

Sec.  205.  After  December  31,  1968.  it  shall 
be  unlawful  for  any  bank,  building  and  loan 
association.  Insurance  company  or  other  cor- 
poration, association,  firm  or  enterprise 
whose  business  consists  In  whole  or  In  part 
In   the   making   of   commercial   real   estate 
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loans    to  deny  a  loan  ot  other  financial  as- 
Sce  to  aVrson  applying  therefor  for 
the  purpose  of  purchasing,  constructing,  im- 
proving!^ repairing,  or  maintaining  a  dweU- 
Ing    or  to  discriminate  against  him  in  ^e 
fixing  of  the  amount,  interest  rate,  duration^ 
or  oiher  terms  or  conditions  of  8«ch  loan 
or  other  financial  assistance,  because  of  the 
rlc^,  color,  religion,  or  natlona  origin  of  su^ 
person  or  of  any  person  associated  with  hto 
m  connection  with  such  loan  or  other  fi- 
nancial assistance  or  the  purposes  of  such 
U,an  or  other  financial  assistance,  or  of  the 
oresent  or  prospective  owners,  lessees    ten- 
Tn^  or  ^Spants  of  the  dwelling  or  dwell- 
mgl  in  relation  to  which  such  loan  or  other 
financial  assistance  Is  to  be  made  or  given, 
nrovlded  that  nothing  contained  in  this  sec- 
tion sh^l  impair  the  .cope  or  effectiveness 
of  the  exception  contained  in  section  203(b) , 

DISCRIMINATION   IN   THE   PROVISION  OF  BROKER- 
AGE   SERVICES 

SEC  206  After  December  31,  1968.  It  shall 
be  unlawful  to  deny  any  person  access  to  or 
membership  or  participation  In  «iy  mu>«ple- 
UstlnK  service,  real  estate  brokers  organ  - 
Son  or  othe;  service,  organization  or  facU- 
iTv  r».latlnK  to  the  business  of  selling  or 
'e'ntng  dwellings,  or  to  discriminate  against 
him  in  the  terms  or  conditions  of  such  ac- 
reS  membership,  cr  participation,  on  ac- 
count of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin.  __ 

EXEMPTION 

SEC  207.  l.othlng  in  this  title  stall  prohibit 
^  reUglous  organization,  association,  or  socle- 
tv   or  any  nonprofit  Institution  or  organiza- 
tion opemted,  supervised  or  controlled  by  or 
in  conjunction  with  a  religious  organization. 
i^Utlon.  or  society,  from  limiting  the  sale 
^1  or  ^cupancy  of  dwellings  which    it 
ovms  or  operates  for  other  than  a  commercial 
nXj^e  u,  persons  of  the  same  religion,  or 
^ritvmgVeference  to  such  persor^    u^^^ 
less  membership  In  such  religion  Is  restrlctea 
oTaccount  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin^ 
nV  shall  anything  In  this  «««  P«>^'^»,^^ 
orlvate  club  not  in  fact  open  to  the  public. 
Which  as  an  Incident  to  Its  primary  purpose 
or  pur^  provides  lodgings  which  It  owns 
or  S^for  other  than  a  commercial  pur- 
^e   from  limiting  the  rental  or  occupancy 
IT  such   lodgings   to  Its  members  or  from 
giving  preference  to  Its  members. 

ADMINISTRATION 

SEC  208.  (a)  The  authority  and  responsi- 
bility for  administering  this  Act  shall  be  in 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 

"''IbT'The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  shall  be  provided  an  additional 
.-distant  secretary.  The  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  (Puo"c 
Law  M-174.  79  Stat.  667)  Is  hereby  amended 
by — 

(1)  striking  the  word  "four."  In  section 
4(a)  Of  said  Act  (79  Stat.  668:  5  U.S.C.  624b 
(ai )  and  substituting  therefor  "five.  :  and 

(2)  striking  the  word  "si*-"  lV®fol°/^.  ^ 
of  said  Act  (79  Stat.  669;  5  U.S.C.  624(c)) 
and  substituting  therefor  "seven." 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  delegate  any  of  his 
functions,  duties,  and  powers  to  employe^ 
of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  or  to  boards  of  such  employees, 
including  functions,  duties,  and  powers  with 
respect  to  InvestlgaUng,  conciliating,  hear- 
ing, determining,  ordering,  certifying,  report- 
ing, or  otherwise  acting  as  to  any  work,  busl- 
nTss.  or  matter  under  this  title.  The  pereons 
to  whom  such  delegations  are  made  with  re- 
spect   to    hearing    functions,    duties,    and 
powers  shall  be  appointed  and  shall  serve  in 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment m  compliance  with  sections  3105. 
3344    5362.  and  7521  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code.  Insofar  as  possible,  conciliation 
meetings  shall  be  held  in  the  cities  or  other 
localities  where  the  discriminatory  housing 
practices  allegedly  occurred.  The  Secretary 
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shall  by  nile  prescribe  such  rights  of  appeal 
from  the  decisions  of  his  hearing  examiners 
to  other  hearing  examiners  or  to  other  offi- 
cers in  the  Department,  to  boards  of  officers 
or  to  himself,  as  shall  be  appropriate  and  in 
accordance  with  law.  .         ^     „„„ 

(d)  AU  executive  departmento  and  agen- 
cies shall  administer  their  programs  and  M- 
tlvltles  relating  to  housing  and  urban  devel- 
opment in  a  manner  affirmatively  to  further 
the  purposes  of  this  title  and  shall  cooperate 
with  theSecretary  to  further  such  purposes. 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  shall — 

(1)  make  studies  with  respect  to  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  discriminatory  hous  ng 
practices  In  representative  communities 
urban,  suburban,  and  rural,  throughout  the 
United  States: 

(2)  publish  and  disseminate  reports,  rec- 
ommendations, and  information  derived  from 
such  studies; 

(3)  cooperate  with  and  render  technical 
assistance  to  Federal,  State,  local,  and  other 
public  or  private  agencies,  organizations,  and 
institutions  which  are  formulating  or  carry- 
ing on  programs  to  prevent  or  eliminate  dis- 
criminatory housing  practices; 

(4)  cooperate  with  and  render  such  tech- 
nical and  other  assistance  to  the  Community 
Relations  Service  as  may  be  appropriate  to 
further  its  activities  In  preventing  or  elimi- 
nating discriminatory  housing  practices;  and 

(5>  administer  the  programs  and  activities 
relating  to  housing  and  urban  development 
in  a  manner  affirmatively  to  further  the  pol- 
icies of  this  title. 


EDUCATION    AND    CONCILIATION 

Sec   209.  Immediately  after  the  enactment 
of  this  title  the  Secretary  shall  commence 
such  educational  and  conciliatory  activities 
as  in  his  Judgment  will  further  the  purposes 
of    this    title.    He   shall   call    conferences   of 
persons  In  the  housing  Industry  and  other 
interested  parties  to  acquaint  them  with  the 
nrovlsions   of   this   title   and   his  suggested 
means  of  implementing  It.  and  shall  endeavor 
with  their  advice  to  work  out  programs  or 
voluntary  compliance  and   of  enforcement. 
He  may  pay  per  diem,  travel,  and  transporta- 
tion expanses  for  persons  attending  such  con- 
ferencaTas  provided  In  section  5703  of  title  5 
of  the  united  States  Code.  He  shall  consult 
with  State  and  local  officials  and  other  inter- 
ested parties  to  learn  the  extent,  if  any   to 
which  housing  discrimination  exists  in  their 
State  or  locality,  and  whether  and  how  f^f^ 
or  local  enforcement  programs  might  be  uti- 
lized to  combat  such  discrimination  In  con- 
So^  X  or  m  place  of,  the  Secretary  s 
enforcement  of  this  title.  The  Secretary  shall 
l^ue  reports  on  such  conferences  and  con- 
sultations as  he  deems  appropriate. 

ENFORCEMENT 

SEC  210.    (a)    Any  person  who  clalins   to 
have  been  Injured  by  a  discriminatory  hous- 
ine  pracUce  or  who  believes  that  he  will  be 
irrevocably  Injured  by  a  dlscrlmlnatorj  hous- 
ing practice  that  Is  about  to  occur  (hereafter 
•plrson   aggrieved")    ™ay   file   a    complaint 
vrtth  the  secretary.  Complalnte  shaU  be  in 
writing  and  shall  contain  such  InformaUon 
and  be  in  such  form  as  the  Secretary  requires, 
upon  receipt  of  such  a  complaint  the  Secre- 
tary shall  furnish  a  copy  of  the  same  to  the 
person  or  persons  who  allegedly  committed 
or  are  about  to  commit  the  alleged  discrimi- 
natory housing  practice.  Within  thirty  days 
after  receiving  a  complaint,  or  within  thirty 
days  after  the  expiration  of  any  period  of 
reference  under  subsection  (c) .  the  Secretary 
shall  investigate  the  complaint  and  give  no- 
tice   m    writing    to    the    Person    aggrieved 
whether  he  Intends  to  resolve  It.  "  the  Sec- 
retary decides  to  resolve  the  complaint,  he 
shall  proceed  to  try  to  eliminate  or  correct 
the  alleged  discriminatory  housing  practice 
bv  informal  methods  of  conference,  conciua- 
tlon.  and  persuasion.  Nothing  said  or  done  in 
the  course  of  such  Informal  endeavors  may  be 


made  public  or  used  as  evidence  In  a  subse- 
5^nt  proceeding  under  this  title  without  the 
written  consent  of  the  persons  concerned 
Anv  employee  of  the  Secretary  who  shall 
^eTubhc  any  InformaUon  In  violation  of 
SuT  provision  shall  be  deemed  guUty  of  a 
misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  ther^f 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or  im- 
nrlsoned  not  more  than  one  year. 

(b)  A  complaint  under  subsection  (a)  shall 

be  filed  within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
after    thV   alleged    discriminatory    housing 
practice   occurred.   Complaints   shall   be   In 
writing  and  shall  state  the  facts  upon  which 
me  aUegations  of  a  discriminatory  housing 
Sactlce%re  based.  Complaints  may  be  rea- 
sonably and  fairly  amended  at  any  time JV 
respondent  may  file  an  answer  to  the  com- 
plaint against  him  and  with  the  leave  of  the 
secretary,  which  shall  be  granted  whenever  It 
would  be  reasonable  and  fair  to  do  so,  may 
amend  his  answer  at  any  time    Both  com- 
plaints and  answers  shall  be  verified. 
^  ,c)   Wherever  a  State  or  local  fa^r  housing 
law  provides  rights  and  remedies  for  alleged 
diTcrCnatory  housing  practices  which  are 
substantially   equivalent  to   the   rights   and 
remXs  provided  In  this  title,  the  Secretary 
shTunotlfy  the  appropriate  State  or  local 
agency  of  any  complaint  filed  ^nderths  title 
which  appears   to  constitute  a  violation  of 
Tuch  State  cr  local  fair  housing  law.  and  the 
secretary  shall  take  no  further  action  with 
fes^ct  to  such  complaint  If  the  appropriate 
State  or  local  law  enforcement  offlcla    has. 
within  thirty  days  from  the  date  the  alleg^ 
offense  has  been  brought  to  his  attention, 
commenced  proceedings  In  the  matter,  or. 
having  done  so.  carries  forward  such  proceed- 
ings  with  reasonable  promptness.  In  no  event 
Shall  the  secretary  take  further  aftlon  unless 
he  certifies  that  In  his  Judgment,  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  particular  case,  the  pro- 
tection of  the  rights  of  the  parties  or  the 

interests  of  Justice  require  such  action. 

(d)  If   within   thirty   days   after  a  com- 
plaint 18  filed  with  the  secretary  or  wltoln 
thirty  days  after  expiration  of  any  period  of 
referlnce  under  subsection  (c),  the  Secretary 
has  been  unable  to  obtain  voluntary  compli- 
ance with   this  title,  the   person   aggrieved 
may,  within  thirty  days  thereafter,  commence 
a    civil    action    In    any    appropriate    United 
States  district  court,  against  the  respondent 
named  In  the  complaint,  to  enforce  the  rights 
granted  or  protected  by  this  title,  insofar  as 
such  rights  relate  to  the  subject  ot  the  com- 
plaint: Provided.  That  no  such  civil  action 
may  be  brought  in  any  United  States  district 
coiit  if  the  person  aggrieved  has  a  Judicial 
remedy  under  a  State  or  local  fair  housing 
law  which  provides  rlghta  and  remedies  for 
alleged     discriminatory     housing     Practices 
which   are   substantially  equivalent   to   the 
rights  and  remedies  provided  in  this  title. 
Such  actions  may  be  brought  without  regard 
to  the  amount  in  controversy  In  any  United 
States  district  court  for  the  district  in  which 
the   discriminatory  housing  practice   is   al- 
leged to  have  occurred  or  be  about  to  occur 
or  m  which  the  respondent  resides  or  trans- 
acts  business.  If  the  court  finds  that  a  dls- 
criminatory  housing  practice   has  occurred 
or  is  about  to  occur,  the  court  may,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  section  212.  enjoin  the 
respondent  from  engaging  in  such  practice  or 
order  such  affirmative  action  as  may  be  ap- 

'"^?e[  If  any  proceeding  brought  pursuant  to 
this  section,  the  burden  of  proof  shaU  be 
on  the  complainant.  ^,  ^  ^„  „„   ,_ 

(f)  Whenever  an  action  filed  by  an  in- 
dividual, in  either  Federal  or  State  court 
pursuant  to  this  section  or  section  212.  shall 
come  to  trial  the  Secretary  shaU  Immediately 
terminate  all  efforte  to  obtain  voluntary 
compliance. 

INVESTIGATIONS;   SUBPENAS;  GIVINC  OF  EVIDENCE 

Sec  211  (a)  In  conducttng  an  Investiga- 
tion the  Secretary  shall  have  access  at  all 
reasonable  tLmes  to  premises,  records,  docu- 
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m«nts,  IndlvtduaU.  and  other  evldenee  or 
poMlbl«  sources  of  evidence  and  may  ex- 
amine, record,  and  oopy  auch  materlaU  and 
take  and  record  the  teetlmony  or  statements 
of  such  persons  as  are  reasonably  necessary 
for  the  furtherance  of  the  Investigation :  Pro- 
vided, however.  The  Secretary  first  compiles 
with  the  provlalona  of  the  J^axirth  Amend- 
ment relating  to  unreasonable  searches  and 
seizures.  The  Secretary  may  Issue  subpenaa 
to  compel  his  access  to  or  the  production  of 
such  materials,  or  the  appearance  of  such 
persons,  and  may  Issue  interrogatorlee  to  a 
respondent,  to  the  same  extent  and  subject 
to  the  same  limitations  as  would  apply  If  the 
subpenas  or  interrogatories  were  Issued  or 
served  In  aid  of  a  civil  action  In  the  United 
States  district  court  for  the  district  In  which 
the  Investigation  is  taking  place.  The  Secre- 
tary may  administer  oaths. 

(b)  Upon  written  application  to  the  Secre- 
tary, a  respondent  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
Issuance  of  a  resMonable  number  of  subpenas 
by  and  In  the  name  of  the  Secretary  to  the 
same  extent  and  subject  to  the  same  limita- 
tions as  subpenas  Issued  by  the  Secretary 
himself.  Subpenas  Issued  at  the  request  of  a 
respondent  shall  show  on  their  face  the 
name  and  address  of  such  respondent  and 
shall  stote  that  they  were  Issued  at  his  re- 
quest. 

(cT  Witnesses  summoned  by  subpena  of 
the  Secretary  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same 
witness  and  mileage  fees  as  are  witnesses  in 
proceedings  in  United  States  district  courts. 
Pees  payable  to  a  witness  summoned  by  a 
subpena  Issued  at  the  request  of  a  respondent 
shall  be  paid  by  him. 

(d)  Within  five  days  after  service  of  a 
subpena  upon  any  person,  such  person  may 
petition  the  Secretary  to  revoke  or  modify 
the  subpena  The  Secretary  shall  grant  the 
petition  If  he  finds  that  the  subpena  requires 
appearance  or  attendance  at  an  unreasonable 
time  or  place,  that  it  requires  production  of 
evidence  which  does  not  relate  to  any  matter 
under  investigation,  that  It  does  not  describe 
with  sufflclent  particularity  the  evidence  to 
be  produced,  that  compliance  would  be  un- 
duly onerous,  or  for  other  good  reason. 

(e)  In  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to  obey 
a  subpena.  the  Secretary  or  other  person  at 
whose  request  it  was  issued  may  petition  for 
Its  enforcement  In  the  United  States  district 
court  for  the  district  In  which  the  person  to 
whom  the  subpena  was  addressed  resides,  was 
served,  or  transacts  business. 

(f)  Any  person  who  willfully  falls  or  ne- 
glects to  attend  and  testify  or  to  answer  any 
lawful  Inquiry  or  to  produce  records,  docu- 
ments, or  other  evidence.  If  In  his  power  to 
do  so.  In  obedience  to  the  subpena  or  lawful 
order  of  the  Secretary,  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  tl.OOO  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both.  Any  person  who,  with 
intent  thereby  to  mislead  the  Secretary,  shall 
make  or  cause  to  be  made  any  false  entry  or 
statement  of  fact  In  any  report,  account, 
record,  or  other  document  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  his  subpena  or  other 
order,  or  shall  willfully  neglect  or  fall  to 
make  or  cause  to  be  made  full,  true,  and 
correct  entries  in  such  reports,  accounts, 
records,  or  other  documents,  or  shall  willfully 
multllate,  alter,  or  by  any  other  means  falsify 
any  documentary  evidence,  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $1,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both. 

(g)  The  Attorney  Oeneral  attall  conduct 
all  litigation  In  which  the  Secretary  par- 
ticipates as  a  party  or  as  amicus  pursuant  to 
this  Act. 

KNPOBCXMEMT  BT  PBIVATB  PESSONB 

3»c.  aia.  (a)  The  rights  granted  by  sec- 
tions 203,  204.  205.  and  206  may  be  eilforced 
by  civil  actions  In  appropriate  United  States 
district  courts  without  regard  to  the  amount 
In  controversy  and  In  appropriate  State  or 
local  courts  of  general  Jurlsdl9tlon.  A  civil 
action  shall  be  commenced  within  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  days  after  the  alleged  die- 
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criminatory  housing  practice  occurred:  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  the  court  shall  con- 
tinue such  civil  caee  brought  pursuant  to 
this  section  or  section  210D  from  time  to 
time  before  bringing  It  to  trial  If  the  court 
believes  that  the  conciliation  efforts  at  the 
Secretary  or  a  State  or  local  agency  are  like- 
ly to  result  in  saUsfactory  settlement  of  the 
discriminatory  bousing  practice  complained 
of  in  the  complaint  made  to  the  Secretary 
or  to  the  local  or  State  agency  and  which 
practice  forma  the  bests  for  the  action  In 
court:  And  provided,  however.  That  any  sale, 
encumbrance,  or  rental  consummated  prior  to 
the  Issuance  of  any  court  order  Issued  under 
the  authority  of  this  Act,  and  Involving  a 
bona  fide  purchaser,  encumbrancer,  or  ten- 
ant without  actual  notice  of  the  existence 
of  the  filing  of  a  complaint  or  civil  action 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not  be 
affected. 

(b)  Upon  application  by  the  plaintiff  and 
In  such  circumstances  as  the  court  may  deem 
Juat,  a  court  of  the  United  States  In  which  a 
clvU  action  under  this  section  has  been 
brought  may  appoint  an  attorney  for  the 
plaintiff  and  may  authortze  the  commence- 
ment of  a  clvU  action  upon  proper  ahow- 
Ing  without  the  payment  of  fees,  costs,  or 
security.  A  court  of  a  State  or  subdivision 
thereof  may  do  likewise  to  the  extent  not  in- 
consistent with  the  law  or  procedures  of  the 
State  or  subdivision. 

(ct    The  court   may  grant  as  relief,  as  It 
deems  appropriate,  any  permanent  or  tempo- 
rary Injunction,  temporary  restraining  order, 
or  other  order,  and  may  .iward  to  the  plaintiff 
actual   damages   and   not  more  than   11,000 
punitive  damages,  together  with  court  costs 
and  reasonable  attorney  fees  In  the  case  of 
a  prevailing  plaintiff:  Provided,  That  the  said 
plaintiff  In  the  opinion  of  the  court  Is  not 
financially   able    to   assume  said   attorney's 
fees. 
xNroacxMXNT  bt  thx  attokmbt  oximiAL 
Sec   213.  (a)  Whenever  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  any 
person  or  group  of  persons  Is  engaged  In  a 
pattern  or  practice  of  resUUnce  to  the  full 
enjoyment  of  any  of  the  rights  granted  by 
this  title,  or  that  any  group  of  persons  has 
been  denied  any  of  the  rlghu  granted  by  this 
title  and  such  denial  raises  an  Issue  of  gen- 
eral public  Importance,  he  may  bring  a  civil 
action  in  any  appropriate  United  States  dis- 
trict court  by  filing  with  it  a  complaint  set- 
ting   forth   the    facts   and    requesting   such 
preventive  relief.  Including  an  application  for 
a  permanent  or  temporary  Injunction,  re- 
straining order,  or  other  order  against  the 
person  or  persons  responsible  for  such  pat- 
tern or  practice  or  denial  of  rights,  as  he 
deems   necessary   to   insure   the   full   enjoy- 
ment of  the  rlghU  granted  by  this  title. 
KXPEomoN   or  paocxxsiMcs 
Sec.  214.  Any  court  In  which  a  proceeding 
Is  instituted  under  section  212  or  213  of  this 
title  shall  assign  the  case  for  hearing  at  the  • 
earliest  practicable  date  and  cause  the  case 
to  be  In  every  way  expedited. 

ErrCCT    ON     STATE    LAWS 

Sec.  215.  Nothing  In  this  title  shall  be  con- 
strued to  Invalidate  or  limit  any  law  of  a 
State  or  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or 
of  any  other  Jurisdiction  In  which  this  title 
shall  be  effective,  that  grants,  guarantees,  or 
protects  the  same  rights  as  are  granted  by 
this  title;  but  any  law  of  a  State,  a  political 
subdivision,  or  other  such  Jurisdiction  that 
purports  to  require  or  permit  any  action 
that  would  be  a  discriminatory  housing  prac- 
tice under  this  title  shall  to  that  extent  be 
invalid. 

COOPERATION    WTTH    STATE    AND    LOCAL    AOENCIBS 
AOMINISTEaiNC   PAIK   HOUSING  LAWB 

Sec.  216.  The  Secretary  may  cooperate  with 
State  and  local  agencies  charged  with  the 
administration  of  State  and  local  fair  hous- 
ing laws  and.  with  the  consent  of  such  agen- 


cies, utilise  the  services  of  such  agencies 
and  their  employees  and.  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law.  may  reimburse 
such  agencies  and  their  employees  for  serv- 
ices rendered  to  assist  him  In  carrying  out 
this  title.  In  furtherance  of  such  cooperative 
efforts,  the  Secretary  may  enter  into  written 
agreements  with  such  State  or  local  agencies. 
All  agreements  and  terminations  thereof 
shall  be  published  In  the  Pederal  Register. 

INTERFERENCE.  COERCION,  OR  INTIMIDATION 

Sec.  217.  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  coerce. 
InUmldate,  threaten,  or  Interfere  with  any 
person  In  the  exercise  or  enjoyment  of,  or 
on  account  of  his  having  exercised  or  enjoyed, 
or  on  account  of  his  having  aided  or  encour- 
aged any  other  person  In  the  exercise  or 
enjoyment  of,  any  right  granted  or  protected 
by  section  203,  204.  205,  or  206.  This  section 
may  be  enforced  by  appropriate  civil  action. 

APPROPRIATION 

Sec.  218.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  stuns  as  are  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

SEPARABILITT   OF  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  219.  If  any  .provision  of  this  title  or 
the  application  thereof  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstances Is  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of 
the  title  and  the  application  of  the  provision 
to  other  persons  not  similarly  situated  or 
to  other  circumstances  shall  not  be  affected 

thereby.  

TITLE   in 

PREVENTION  OF  INTIMIDATION  IN  FAIR 
HOUSING  CASES 

Sec.  301.  Whoever,  whether  or  not  acting 
under  color  of  law,  by  force  or  threat  of  force 
willfully  injures.  Intimidates  or  Interferes 
with,  or  attempts  to  Inquire,  intimidate  or 
interfere  with — 

(a)  any  person  because  of  his  race,  color, 
religion  or  national  origin  and  because  he  is 
or  has  been  selling,  purchasing,  renting,  fi- 
nancing, occupying,  or  contracting  or  nego- 
tiating for  the  sale,  rental,  financing  or  oc- 
cupation of  any  dwelling,  or  applying  for  or 
participating  in  any  service,  organization,  or 
facility  relating  to  the  business  of  selling  or 
renting  dwellings;  or 

(b)  any  person  because  he  is  or  has  been, 
or  In  order  to  intimidate  siich  person  or  any 
other  person  or  any  class  of  persons  from — 

(1)  participating,  without  discrimination 
on  accotint  of  race,  color,  religion  or  national 
origin.  In  any  of  the  activities,  services,  orga- 
nizations or  facilities  described  in  subsection 
301(a);  or 

(2)  affording  another  person  or  class  of  per- 
sons opportunity  or  protection  so  to  par- 
ticipate; or 

(c)  any  citizen  because  he  Is  or  has  been, 
or  in  order  to  discourage  such  citizen  or  any 
other  citizen  from  lawfully  aiding  or  en- 
couraging others  to  participate,  without  dls- 
crlinlnation  on  account  of  race,  color,  reli- 
gion or  national  origin,  in  any  of  the  ac- 
tivities, services,  organizations  or  facilities 
described  in  subsection  301(a) ,  or  participat- 
ing lawfully  In  speech  or  peaceful  assembly 
opposing  and  denial  of  the  opportunity  to  so 
p>articipate — 

shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000,  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  one  year,  or  both; 
and  if  bodily  injury  results  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $10,000.  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  ten  years,  or  both;  and  if  death  results 
be  subject  to  imprisonment  for  any  term  of 
years  or  for  life. 

TITLE  IV — CIVIL  OBEDIENCE 

SHORT    TITLE 

Sic.  401.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Civil  Obedience  Act  of  1968". 

CRIMINAL    PKMALTTXB    FOR    ACTS    COMMITTEO    IN 
CIVIL   DISORDERS 

Sbc.  403.  (B)  Title  18.  United  Statec  Code. 
Is  amended  by  inserting  after  chapter  U 
thereof  the  following  new  chapter: 


"Chapter  12. — Civil  Disorders 

"Sec. 

••231    Civil  disorders. 
"232.  DeflnitlonB. 
••233.  Preemption. 
■•$  231.  Civil  disorders 

"(aid)  Whoever  teaches  or  demonstrates 
to  any  other  person  the  use.  application,  or 
making  of  any  firearm  or  explosive  or  In- 
cendlary  device,  or  technique  capable  of 
pausing  injury  or  death  to  persons,  knowing 
orOng  re«on  to  know  or  intending  that 
the  same  will  be  unlawfully  employed  for 
use  in.  or  In  furtherance  of,  a  civil  disorder 
which  may  In  any  way  or  degree  obstruct 
delav  or  adversely  affect  commerce  or  the 
movement  of  any  article  or  commodity  in 
commerce  or  the  conduct  or  performance  of 
anv  federally  protected  function;  or 

•■(2)  Whoever  transports  or  manufactures 
tor  uansportation  In  commerce  any  firearm, 
or  explosive  or  incendiary  device,  knowing 
or  having  reason  to  know  or  intending  that 
the  same  will  be  used  unlawfully  in  fur- 
therance of  a  ClvU  disorder;  or 

"(3)  Whoever  commlte  or  attempta  to 
commit  any  act  to  obstruct,  impede,  or 
interfere  with  any  fireman  o'  l»y^«'»*°';$*: 
ment  officer  lawfully  engaged  In  the  lawful 
performance  of  his  official  duties  incident  to 
^d  during  the  commission  of  a  civil  d^rdcr 
which  in  any  way  or  degree  obstructs,  delays. 
or  adversely  affects  commerce  or  the  move- 
ment of  any  article  or  commodity  in  com- 
merce or  the  conduct  or  performance  of  any 
federally  protected  function — 

•Shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 
••(b)  Nothing  contained  in  this  section 
shall  make  unlawful  any  act  of  any  law 
enforcement  officer  which  is  P"fonned  In 
the  lawful  performance  of  his  official  duties. 

"I  232.  Definitions 

"R)r  purposes  of  this  chapter: 

"(1)  The  term  'cltll  disorder*  means  any 
Dubllc  disturbance  involving  acts  of  violence 
by  assemblages  of  three  or  more  persons, 
which  causes  an  immediate  danger  of  or  re- 
sults in  damage  or  injury  to  the  property 
or  person  of  any  other  individual. 

••(2)  The  term  'commerce'  means  com- 
merce (A)  between  any  State  or  the  Dls- 
trlct  of  Columbia  and  any  place  outside 
thereof;  (B)  between  points  within  any 
SUte  or  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia,  but 
through  any  place  outside  thereof:  or  (C) 
wholly  within  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"(3)  The  term  'federally  protected  func- 
tion' means  any  function,  operaUon.  or  ac- 
tion carried  out,  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  by  any  department,  agency, 
or  instrumentaUty  of  the  United  States  or 
by  an  officer  or  employee  thereof:  and  such 
term  shall  specifically  Include,  ^ut  not  be 
limited  to,  the  collection,  and  distribution 
of  the  United  States  malls. 

•(4)  The  term 'firearm' means  any  weapon 
which  is  designed  to  or  may  readily  be  con- 
verted to  expel  any  projectile  by  the  action 
of  an  explosive;  or  the  frame  or  receiver  of 

any  such  weapon. 


"(51  The  term  'explosive  or  incendiary  de- 
vice' means  (A)  dynamite  and  all  other 
forms  of  high  explosives,  («)  any  explosive 
bomb,  grenade,  missile,  or  similar  device,  and 
(C)  any  Incendiary  bomb  or  grenade,  fire 
bomb,  or  similar  device,  including  any  de- 
vice which  (I)  consists  of  or  includes  a 
breakable  container  Including  a  flammable 
liquid  or  compound,  and  a  wick  composed 
of  any  material  which,  when  ignited  Is  capa- 
ble of  Igniting  such  flammable  liquid  or 
compound,  and  (11)  can  be  carried  or  thrown 
bv  one  individual  acting  alone. 

"(6)  The  term  'f  reman'  means  any  mem- 
ber of  a  Are  department  (Including  a  volun- 
teer f  re  department)  of  any  State,  any  po- 
litical subdivision  of  a  State,  or  the  District 

of  Columbia.  „«-«,• 

"(7)  The    term   'law   enforcement   officer 
means  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
Ss    any  State,  any  political  subdivision 
of  a  State,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  while 
engaged  In  the  enforcement  or  prosecution 
of  any  of  the  criminal  laws  of  the  United 
States    a  State,  any  political  subdivision  of 
a  State,  or  the  District  of  Columbia;   and 
such  term  shall  specifically  Include,  but  shal 
not  be  limited  to,  members  of  the  National 
Guard,  as  defined  in  section  101  (9)  of  title 
10   United  SUtes  Code,  members  of  the  or- 
ganized, militia  of  any  State,  or  territory  of 
the    United    States,    the    Commonwealth    of 
Puerto   Rico,    or   the   District   of   Columbia, 
not   included   within   the   definition   of  Na- 
tional Guard  as  defined  by  such  section  lOi 
(9)     and  members  of   the  Armed  Forces  of 
the'  United  States,   while  engaged   In  sup- 
pressing  acts   of   violence  or   restoring  law 
and  order  during  a  civil  disorder. 
"5  233.  Preemption 

•Nothing  contained  in  thU  chapter  shall 
be  construed  as  Indicating  an  intent  on  the 
part  of  congress  to  occupy  the  field  In  which 
any  provisions  of  the  chapter  operate  to  the 
exclusion  of  State  or  local  laws  on  the  same 
subject  matter,  nor  shall  any  provision  of 
this  chapter  be  construed  to  Invalidate  any 
orovislon  of  State  law  unless  such  provision 
is  inconsistent  with  any  of  the  purposes  of 
this  chapter  or  any  provision  thereof. 

(b)  The  Uble  of  contents  to     Part  i. 
CRIMES"  of  tlUe   18.  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after 

"11.  Bribery  and  graft 211" 

a  new  chapter  reference  as  follows : 

"12.  ClvU    disorders 231". 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  the  Information  of  Senators, 
there  will  be  no  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business  tomor- 
row morning,  and  time  on  the  bill  will 
commence  immediately  after  the  prayer 
and  the  reading  of  the  Journal. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
in  accordance  with  the  order  previously 
entered,  I  move  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  adjournment  until  10  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  <at 
6  o'clock  and  7  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Friday,  March 
8.  1968,  at  10  a.m. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 
Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  tne 

™Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

iSe  PMSIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  7,  1968: 
FOREIGN  CLAIMS  Settlement  Commission 

Sidney  Preidberg.  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  ClaUns  Settlement 
commission  of  the  United  States  for  the  re- 
malnder  of  the  term  of  3  years  from  October 
22,  1967,  vice  LaVern  R.  Dllweg. 

Tax  Court  of  the  United  States 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  Judges 
of  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United  Str.tes  for 
the  term  of  12  years  from  June  2.  1968. 

William  M.  Drennen,  of  West  Virginia  (re- 
appointment). ,.  „„ 

William   M.    Fay.   of   Pennsylvania    (reap- 

^a^Moxley  Featherston,  of  Virginia  (reap- 

^°Ch*^re°*R.  Simpson,  of  Illinois  (reappoint- 

ment) . 

In  the  Navy 

The  following-named   Reserve   Officers  of 

the    U.S.    Navy    for    permament    promotion 

to  the  grade  of  rear  admiral : 

LINE 

Ralph  S.  Garrison  John  H .  Hoef er 

Stewart  W.  Hopkins  Jim  K.  Carpenter 

IS  M  MeBd^  William  S.  Mallllard 

Chester  H.Taylor,  Jr.  A.  ^tley  Peterson 

Edelen  A.  Parker  Dallas  F.  Jordan 

MEDICAL    CORPS 

Robert  A.  Conard,  Jr. 
Richard  H.  Klene 
Robert  E.  Swltzer 

SUPPLY  CORPS 

Charles  W.  Shattuck     J- Edwin  Gay 
Leslie  T.  Malman  Paul  N.  Howell 

chaplain  corps 

Ray  C.  Tindall 

dental  corps 
FrancLs  J.  Pabrizio 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES-rhwrsdoff,  March  7,  1968 

^ v,«r«<.   w*^  thank  Thee  for 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch. 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Watch  ye.  stand  fast  in  the  faith,  quit 
you  like  men,  he  strong.— I  Corinthians 
16:  13.  . 

God  of  the  ages,  everywhere  present, 
everywhere  available,  and  everywhere 
seeking  to  enter  the  heart  of  man  to 
strengthen  him  and  to  sustain  him.  Be 
Thou  with  us  this  day  and  reveal  Thy 
way  to  our  waiting  hearts.  Make  us  so 


conscious  of  Thy  presence  and  so  recep- 
tive to  the  leading  of  Thy  spirit  that  we 
shall  be  directed  into  right  paths,  niaJce 
wise  decisions,  and  formulate  great  plans 
for  the  welfare  of  all  our  people  and  the 
well-being  of  our  world. 

With  patience  and  perseverance  may 
we  meet  the  problems  that  confront  us 
and  the  conflicts  that  rage  about  us  To- 
gether may  we  stand  firm  in  our  faith, 
be  strong,  and  do  all  things  in  love. 

We  remember  before  Thee  one  of  our 
leaders   who   has   entered   his   eternal 


home.  We  thank  Thee  for  him  and  for 
the  contribution  he  made  to  our  country 
and  to  our  Uves.  Receive  him  into  the 
glory  of  Thy  presence,  comfort  his  fam- 
ily and  make  us  all  aware  of  the  fact  that 
in  life  and  in  death  Thou  art  with  us.  In 
the  Master's  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The   Journal   of   the   proceedings 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington.  one  of  its  clerics,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the 
following  title,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  Is  requested: 

S.  2531.  An  act  to  designate  the  San  Ga- 
brtel  Wilderness.  Angeles  National  Korest.  in 
the  State  of  California. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

S.  2419  An  act  to  amend  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act.  1936.  with  respect  to  the  develop- 
ment of  cargo  container  vessels,  and  for 
other  purposes 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  WEEK 
OF  MARCH  11 

Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  take  this  time  for  the  piirpose  of  in- 
quiring of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  as  to  the  program  for  the  remain- 
der of  this  week  and  the  schedule  for 
next  wcc^k 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  response 
to  the  inquiry  of  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader,  we  will  adjourn  today 
after  tributes  to  our  late  beloved  former 
colleague.  Joseph  W.  Martin.  Jr.  We  will 
put  our  legL-ilative  business  over  to  next 
week. 

The  business  for  next  week  will  be  as 
follows:  Monday  is  District  Day.  but 
there  are  no  District  bills.  We  will  have 
on  Monday  H.R.  13058.  repealing  certain 
acts  relating  to  containers  for  fruits  and 
vegetables  under  an  open  rule  with 
1  hour  of  debate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  consideration  of 
the  House  on  Tuesday  and  for  the  bal- 
ance of  the  week  are  the  following : 

H.R.  14910.  regulation  :,f  devices  capa- 
ble of  causing  radio  interference,  under 
an  open  rule  with  1  hoixr  of  general 
debate. 

House  Resolution  1031.  to  authorize  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  in- 
vestigate certain  matters  within  its 
jurisdiction. 

H.R.  14933.  overtime  differential  for 
postal  service  employees  imder  an  open 
rule  with  1  hour  of  general  debate. 

House  Joint  Resolution  1052,  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  "Vietnam  era 
veterans,  which  consideration  Is  subject 
to  a  rule  being  granted  thereon. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  announce- 
ment Is  made  subject  to  the  usual  res- 
ervation that  conference  reports  i^iay  be 
brought  up  at  any  time  and  that  any 
fxirther  program  may  be  announced  later. 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  thank  the  dlstingiiishpd  majority 
leader  for  his  announcement  of  the  leg- 
islative program. 


DISPENSING  WITH  BUSINESS  IN 
ORDER  UNDER  THE  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  RULE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  In 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  on  Wednesday  next  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE  JOHN 
McCORMACK.  SPEAKER  OF  THE 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  own 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
to  include  therewith  a  very  fine  tribute 
paid  to  the  distinguished  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  National 
Commander  Galbraith  of  the  American 
Legion  in  his  introductory  remarks  last 
evening,  and  the  great  speech  which  the 
distinguished  Speaker  made  in  response 
thereto. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  all  its  Members 
were  delighted  and  honored  by  the  great 
tribute  which  the  American  Legion  paid 
our  beloved  Speaker  in  their  annual 
banquet  for  Members  of  Concress  last 
night.  No  one  who  ever  received 
the  American  Legion  Award  for  Dis- 
tinguished Public  Service,  the  highest 
honor  offered  by  this  great  patriotic 
organization,  was  more  deserving  of  the 
honor  than  our  great  Speaker.  John 
McCoRMACK.  All  those  present  appreciate 
the  splendid  and  most  appropriate  trib- 
ute to  the  Speaker  by  William  E.  Gal- 
braith. the  national  commander,  during 
his  Introductory  remarks. 

The  Speaker  delivered  in  response  one 
of  the  greatest  speeches  I  have  ever 
heard  on  the  history  of  the  defense  ef- 
forts of  this  country. 

I  am  honored  to  be  able  to  insert  in  the 
Record  both  the  introductory  remarks  of 
Commtuider  Galbraith  and  the  address 
of  our  Speaker,  the  Honorable  John  W. 

McCORMACK : 


man's  career  of  public  service  began  back  In 
hU  naUve  Massachusetts  before  the  Xjeglon 
was  born. 

As  a  young  attorney  he  served  as  a  mem- 
ber of  bis  state's  constitutional  convention, 
and  starting  in  1920  he  served  three  years  as 
a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  next  four  years  as  a 
member  of  the  State  Senate. 

He  was  elected  to  the  70th  Congress  to  fill 
an  unexpired  term,  and  was  elected  to  the 
office  starting  with  the  7l8t  Congress.  He  has 
been  re-elected  to  every  Congress  for  the  next 
four  decades,  which  brings  us  right  op  to 
today. 

He  Is  a  man  who  believes,  as  do  his  fellow 
American  Legionnaires,  that  weakness  breeds 
aggression.  He  stood  on  this  platform  a  year 
ago  and  cited  the  parallels  between  commu- 
nist aggression  in  South  Vietnam  today  and 
Hitler's  rampage  through  Europe  prior  to 
World  War  II. 

He  Is  a  man  who  believes,  as  do  his  fellow 
Legionnaires,  that  the  struggle  in  Vietnam 
Involves  more  than  Vietnam  itself,  that  It 
may  well  prevent  a  larger  war,  and  that  what 
we  are  doing  there  Is  In  the  best  Interest  of 
the  United  Sutea.  • 

He  advised  us  from  this  platform  a  year 
ago  that  If  we  should  err.  let  It  be  on  the 
side  of  firmness  and  strength  and  not  from 
the  side  of  weakness.  He  told  us  then  that 
Americans  must  always  see  the  reality  of 
history  in  the  making  and  take  the  path 
that  leads  to  greatness. 

This  gentleman  not  only  has  seen  much 
American  history  In  the  making,  but  he  hlm- 
selX  has  had  a  hand  and  a  voice  In  the  mak- 
ing of  that  history.  He  was  elected  speaker 
of  the  second  session  of  the  Eighty-Seventh 
Congress,  and  has  been  re-elected  to  that 
position  of  great  responsibility  continuously 
since  that  time. 

He  not  only  has  spoken  of  determination, 
of  firmness  and  of  strength  In  the  defense  of 
o\ir  form  of  government  and  freedoms  we 
enjoy  under  it,  but  he  has  taken  positive 
action  In  every  legislative  effort  to  strengthen 
the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States,  and 
has  acted  affirmatively  whenever  the  oppor- 
tunity arose  for  the  legislative  process  to 
strengthen  the  role  of  diplomacy  as  an  effec- 
tive instrument  in  the  struggle  for  world 
peace. 

The  history  of  the  Congress  contains  no 
finer  record  of  support  for  legislation  of  Im- 
portance to  veterans  than  that  of  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
Honorable  John  W.  McCormack.  from  the 
Ninth  District  of  Massachusetts. 

A  lifetime  member  of  The  American  Le- 
gion, Columbia  Poet  No.  50,  of  Dorchester, 
Massachusetts,  Speaker  McCormack,  will  you 
please  join  me  here  at  the  rostrum  sir. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  The  American 
Legion  may  I  say  that  It  gives  me  a  great 
deal  of  personal  pride  and  pleasure  to  pre- 
sent to  you  the  1968  American  Legion  award 
for  distinguished  public  service,  as  repre- 
sented by  this  bronze  scroll  Inscribed  as 
follows : 

"The  American  Legion  Award  for  Distin- 
guished Public  Service — presented  to  John 
William  McCormack — 9th  District.  Massa- 
chusetts— Speaker  o^  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives — Soldier-Statesman,  Pa- 
triot— In  recognition  of  outstanding  service 
to  community,  state  and  nation." 
Our  hearty  congratulations  sir. 


Remaucs  or  William  E.  Oalbkaitr 
We  come  to  a  moment  In  this  annual  ban- 
quet m  honor  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Slates  when  It  becomes  our  privilege  and 
pleasure  to  pay  a  very  special  -American  Le- 
gion tribute  to  one  of  your  number  who  has 
served  his  country  with  distinction  and  with 
honor  for  more  years  than  The  American  Le- 
gion has  been  In  existence. 

We  are  not  revealing  any  secrets  by  telling 

you  that  the  Legion  Is  preparing  to  observe 

.Its  50th  anniversary,  and  that  this  gentle- 


Spxkch  bt  SPEAKrR  John  W.  McCormack 
As  we  study  the  history  of  our  country. 
In  every  conflict  there  were  those  who  op- 
posed both  m  public  life  and  In  private  life, 
and  who  were  vocal  In  their  opposition. 

Even  the  Revolutionary  War  found  sharp 
division — with  only  one-half  of  the  people 
of  the  13  colonies  supporting  the  war  that 
secured  our  Independence  and  gave  you  and 
me  and  millions  of  other  Americans  our 
country. 


But   the   determination   and   sacrifices   of 
those  who  believed  in  and  fought  for  inde- 

^S^r'^e^ple."  a  similar  situation  existed 
in  the  war  of  1812-when  the  Hartford  Con- 
vention advised  States  to  resist  conscription 
at  a  time  when  a  British  Army  was  at  the 
gates  of  New  Orleans. 

In  the  Mexican  War  the  House  voted  174 
to  14— the  Senate,  40  to  2  in  support  of  the 
war  But  as  the  war  became  prolonged,  the 
mood  changed.  The  Whig  papers  of  those  days 
told  Mexico  that  "her  case  was  Just  that  a 
majority  of  Americans  detested  the  war, 
that  our  Treasury  could  not  bear  the  cost 
that  our  Government  was  Incompetent,  that 
our  armies  could  not  win  the  war,  and  that 
soon  the  administration  would  be  rebuked, 
.    and  Its  policies  reversed." 

Helen  the  Mexican  leader,  stated  the  key 
to  his  iwllcy  was  the  belief  the  American 
people  would  not  continue  to  support  the 
war  And  so  he  held  on. 

In  the  Civil  War  early  enthusiasm  was 
followed  by  discouragement. 

in  1864  a  group  of  prominent  Republicans 
organized  a  •Lincoln  withdrawal"  movement. 
A  Confederate  General   yrrote  his  wife: 

•We  learn  from  gentlemen  recently  from 
the  North  that  the  peace  party  Is  growing 
rapldly-That  McCteUan  will  be  elected  and 
that  his  election  will  bring  peace,  provided 
always  that  we  continue  to  hold  our  own 
against  the  Yankee  armies." 

Lincoln's  loudest  critics  were  in  the  Halls 
of  congress.  For  example,  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  reported,  'not  a  single  Senator  can 
be  named  as  favorable  to  Lincoln's  renom- 
inatlon  for  President." 

But  the  fall  of  Atlanta  brought  about  a 
powerful  change  of  heart.  The  ba"dwagon 
ior  his  re-election  on  the  Union  ticket 
started,  and  even  his  bitter  critics  of  only 
a  few  months  before,  through  an  aroused 
public  opinion,  had  to  join  in. 

And  we  remember  the  dUficultles  that 
confronted  President  Wilson. 

And  when  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was  try- 
ing to  awaken  our  people  to  the  potential 
dangers  of  Nazi  arrogant  aggression,  he  en- 
countered bitter  opposition.  And  3  months 
before  Pearl  Harbor,  an  extension  of  the 
Selective  Service  Act.  under  my  floor  lead- 
ership, passed  the  House  by  only  one  vote. 

And  I  have  oftened  wondered  what  would 
have  happened  to  our  country  If  it  had  failed 
to  pass,  with  Pearl  Harbor  3  months  off. 

And  in  Great  Britain,  in  the  1930'8  Church- 
ill whose  place  in  history  is  established, 
was  like  a  'voice  In  the  wilderness"  warning 
his  people  that  the  appetite  of  the  arrogant 
aeeressor  is  never  satisfied  when  It  encounters 
vk-eak  opposition,  and  when  appeasement 
failed.  Britain  In  desperation  looked  to 
Churchill  for  leadership. 

And  if  the  period  of  the  1930's  shows  us 
anything,  it  is  that  weakness  In  leadership 
against  the  arrogant  aggressor  leads  to  ap- 
peasement and  that  appeasement  is  the  road 
to  widespread  war.  The  real  'war-mongers 
in  the  1930's  were  the  ippeasers— and  peace 
will   not   come  through   appeasement. 

And  todav  in  Bouth  Vietnam  and  South- 
east Asia,  the  same  basic  challenge— arrogant 
aggression,  exists.  In  the  I930"s  it  was  Na- 
zton-  today,  it  i»  international  communism. 
WhUe  in  some  respects,  and  of  necessity, 
the  tactics  of   communism  have   changed— 
such  as  resorting  to  "peaceful  co-existence 
and  "wars  of  liberation"  Its  evil  intent  and 
purpose  of  world  domination  exists  Just  as 
strongly  as  40  years  ago.  It  is  well  to  remind 
our  people  of  this  fact.  For  anyone  who  feels 
otherwise,   is  ll»ing  in  a   "dream  world  of 
hope." 

It  is  proper  to  "hope  for  the  best"  If  we  are 
prepared  for  the  worst. 

And  If  we  are  going  to  err— it  Is  better  that 

we  err  on  the  side  of  strength,  than  on  the 

side  of  weakness.  ^.^.^ 

Our  policy  in  South  Vietnam  was  started 

in    President    Eisenhowers    administration. 


followed  by  the  late  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, and  adhered  to  by  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson.  Over  160  efforts  to  negotiate  has 
been  made  by  President  Johnson  with  the 
enemy,  backed  by  the  support  In  weapons  and 
money  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  Red  China. 
The  enemy  absolutely  refvises  to  negotiate. 

Our  country  Is  willing  to  negotiate  for 
peace.  Those  voices  who  call  for  negotiation 
should  address  themselves  to  North  Vietnam. 
We  hear  the  voices  of  some  critics  who  ad- 
vocate complete  withdrawal.  If  that  hap- 
pened by  default  we  would  give  communism 
ito  greatest  world  victory.  It  would  result  In 
America  being  alone  in  the  :j^ortd  with  the 
policy  of  "Portress  America"  being  forced 
upon  us. 

And  the  people  of  the  free  countries  of  Eu- 
rope and  elsewhere,  instead  of  criticizing  our 
country,  should  realize  the  future  danger  to 
themselves  If  by  any  remote  chance  tha^ 
should  happen.  They  should  realize  their  own 
national  interest  Is  Involved. 

We  have  plenty  of  evidence  that  North 
Vietnam  is  an  instrument  of  the  furtherance 
of  communism,  particularly.  In  the  Imme- 
diate future,  in  southeast  Asia.  This  Is  defi- 
nitely set  out  by  a  recent  statement  of  the 
General  Secretary  of  the  North  Vietnam 
Communist  Party,  and  I  quote  him: 

•The  theory  and  practice  of  the  October 
revolution  has  helped  the  Vietnamese  revo  u- 
tionaries  realize  that  national  liberation 
might  be  linked  to  world  proletarian  revolu- 
tion. The  struggle  of  the  Vietnamese  people 
forms  the  spearhead  of  the  world  revolution- 

'^'^The  tragedy  of  the  Nazi  era  of  the  1930'8 
is  that  Hitler  told  the  world  what  he  was 
going  to  do  when  he  got  in  power  in  Ger- 
many, but  few  believed  him. 

The  right  of  dissent  Is  fundamental  with 
our  form  of  government. 

But  dissent  should  be  responsible— not  ir- 
responsible.   To    every    constitutional    right 
there  is  the  duty  to  express  It  In  a  respon- 
sible manner.  »  *  ^  v,„ 
And  not  m  a  manner  as  recentiy  stated  by 
the  commander  of  the  North  Vietnani  forces 
as  constituting  "an  act  of  sympathy    to  the 
North  Vietnamese.  If  I  ever  made  any  such 
statement   that   the   enemy   would   consWer 
•an  act  of  sympathy"  I  would  never  forgive 
myself  for  the  rest  of  my  life.  ^,^,„„„, 
There  are  those  who  advocate  a  cond  tional 
or   unconditional   cessation  of   bombing   of 
military  targets  of  North  Vietnam.  We  have 
Xady  had  at  least  five  such  pauses-one  for 
^rS-whlch  the  enemy  ^ed  to  increase 
their  forces  and  military  strengtii  In  South 
Vietnam.   And   after  each   pause,  the   North 
Vietnamese  and  Vletcong  were  in  a  better  po- 
sition to  inflict  more  casualties  on  our  Amer- 
icans and  allies. 

If  they  were  to  call  upon  the  North  Viet- 
namese to  cease  building  up  their  military 
strength  in  South  Vietnam  during  a  pause 
that  would  be  one  thing,  but  to  advocate  that 
we  cease  bombing,  and  permit  the  enemy  W 
build  up  its  strength,  is  illogical.  It  is  unfair 
to  our  Americans  and  our  allies  who  are  do- 
ing the  fighting,  not  the  '^'^^^'Z^°^n 
making  the  sacrifices,  and  who  are  not  Mon- 
day morning  quarterbacks. 

We  cannot  say  too  much  for  the  bravery 
and  the  sacrifices  of  our  boys  and  those  of 
our  allies  who  are  serving  and  fighting.  Tliey 
know  what  is  Involved  is  a  future  world  of 
leZ.  They  sense  the  evil  intent  and  pur- 
noses  of  international  communism.  They 
know  that  the  moral  obligations  and  solemn 
^rlof  our  country  Is  Evolved.  They  know 
the  national  Interest  of  our  country  and  our 
Par  Eastern  defenses,  are  Involved. 

To  those  who  continue  to  engage  in  any 
kinc-.  of  dissent,  responsible  or  ^responsible 
at  least  they  can  do  or  say  nothing  that  will 
increase  the  danger  of  our  boys  and  our  allies 
in  South  Vietnam. 

That  is  the  least  they  can  do. 
That  is  the  least  they  should  do. 


U.S.  SELECTIVE  SERVICE  SYSTEM 
Mr    BOLAND.    Mr.    Speaker.   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 

include  extraneous  matter.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  m- 
eqJdties  in  the  U.S.  Selective  Service 
System  verge  on  scandal. 

There  is  a  gross  lack  of  uniform  stand- 
ards in  our  draft  laws— laws  that  put 
some  young  men  in  the  battlefields  of 
vTtnarn  ind  leave  others  to  their  studies 
or  their  jobs.  Arbitrary  and  unfair  prac- 
?lces  under  these  laws  have  been  pro- 
tested by  our  citizens,  by  our  colleges 
?y  our  graduate  schools,  by  our  Armed 
Forces  themselves. 

A  bill  I  joined  in  putting  before  the 
House  yesterday-H.R.  l^lfS-^o^l^ 
carry  out  needed  reforms  in  the  Selec- 
tive Service  system.  It  would  krdt  to- 
Kether  into  one  uniform  fabric  the 
tangle  of  draft  laws  that  has  been  ac- 
cumulating over  the  past  18  >;f"^,  ." 
would  establish  just  and  workable  stand- 
ards for  conscription  and  deferment. 

This  bill,  aimed  at  implementing  the 
major  recommendations  of  last  years 
National  Advisory  Commission  on  Selec- 
tive service,  is  the  House  version  of  a 
measure  Senator  Edward  M  Kennedy 
has  introduced  in  the  Senate  No  one 
has  worked  harder  than  Senator  Ken- 
nedy in  trying  to  eliminate  the  m justices 
and  inequities  in  our  draft  laws.  The 
bill  he  has  drafted  attacks  these  piob- 

lems  squarely.  .     .  ^     .    «»„, 

An  editorial  published  in  today  s  New 
York   Times   commends    Senator    Ken- 
nedy's bill  and  points  out  the  need  for 
it    With  permission  granted.  I  include 
this  editorial  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
The  Drait  Scandal 
Any  law  that  compels  some  men  to  sacri- 
fice their  freedom  and  even  their  lives  in  pub- 
UcVervlce  while  others  remain  free  to  pursue 
normal  lives  is  inherentiy  unfair.  But  there 
Ts  no  excuse  for  a  draft  law  that  contains  a^ 
many    Inequities    as    the    one    under   which 
young   Americans   are   now   being   called   to 
military  duty. 

A  national  advisory  commission  that  ex 
amlned  this  nation's  eighteen-year-old   Se- 
feXe    service    System    ^-^    y-r    proposea 
sweeping  reforms   to  make   the  draft   more 
rrspodve  both  to  national  needs  and  per- 
son'^l  rights,  congress  chose  to    gnore  these 
recommendations,      although      the      distln 
fished   members  of   the   study   group   had 
^anlmously  supported  them  in  almost  every 
instance.  Instead,  the  lawmakers  Passed  an 
amended  draft  act  that  was  even  worse  than 
the   original    in    the   opinion    of    many    in 
cfudlng   Burke    Marshall,   the   commissions 

chairman.  ,,„,„,i. 

The  folly  of  such  short-sighted,  patchwork 
legTTlatlonVas  been  glaringly  revealed  m  the 
Sisldent's  recent  order  for  the  drafting  of 
Sduate  students.  In  an  effort  to  eliminate 
^ne  of  the  system's  most  blatant  inequities 
the  Administration  has  only  ^c,'I«;t,«f .  ^/^JJ 
injustices;  it  has  raised  grave  difficulties  for 
Chelation's  institutions  of  higher  education 
and  probably  for  the  armed  services  as  well. 
meqSIty  h  J  been  compounded  by  the  aboll- 
Uon  of  national  standards  for  occupational 
deferments,  leaving  Judgment  to  local  boards^ 
which  are  notoriously  inconsistent  In  passing 
on  such  deferments. 
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with  dr»ft  cmlta  and  cM»i»Uy  flgure*  rl»lng 
rapidly  total  overhaul  of  Selective  Service 
shoiUd  become  top  priority  bu«lne«  for  Con- 
grena  this  year.  Toward  thU  end.  Senator  Ed- 
ward M.  Kennedy  haa  introduced  a  compre- 
hensive draft  reform  bill  which  Intelligently 
encompaaaes  the  major  rwjommendatlons  of 
the  advisory  commlsalon.  It  caJla  for  such 
desirable  change*  as  random  selection  by 
lottery,  induction  of  the  youngest  first,  ad- 
ministrative reorganization  of  the  SelecUve 
Service  System,  mandatory  national  stand- 
ards for  classification  and  elimination  of  oc- 
cupational deferments,  except  where  the 
President  may  determine  defermenu  are  Jus- 
tified in  the  national  Interest.  The  Kennedy 
bill  neatly  reconciles  the  advisory  boards 
split  opinion  on  college  defermenu  by  allow- 
ing college  studenU  to  postpone  military 
service  until  after  graduation  In  time  of 
peace  but  suspending  such  deferments  when 
casualties  reach  a  given  point  to  Insure  that 
"all  young  men  .  .  .  serve  as  equals"  In  war- 
time. 

Senator  Kennedy  also  aska  for  a  one-year 
study  of  the  feasibility  of  creating  an  all- 
volunteer  army  and  a  National  Service  Corps, 
looking  to  the  posalble  elimination  of  mili- 
tary conscrlpUon  In  the  future— as  former 
Vice  President  Nixon  suggested  yesterday. 

Some  consider  It  folly  to  expect  Congress 
to  act  on"  a  draft  law  in  a  national  election 
year.  That  may  be  But  It  would  be  even 
more  foolish— and  highly  irresponsible— for 
Congress  not  to  act  now  to  correct  Selective 
Service  injustices  that  are  rapidly  becoming 
a  national  scandal.  The  Kennedy  bill  offers  a 
sound  basis  for  such  corrective  action. 


THE  BUDGET  AND  THE  SST 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Ricord  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday  of  this  week.  47  Members  of 
the  House"  minority  proposed  23  specific 
areas  in  the  budget  where  we  could  pare 
some  $6  5  billion  to  allow  not  only  a  $4 
billion  decrease  in  nonessential  expendi- 
tures, but  to  provide  for  the  adoption  of 
a  $2.5  biUion  package  to  alleviate  the 
most  urgent  human  needs  in  our  country. 
I  have  joined  In  supporting  the  full  pro- 
posal, but  I  intend  to  focus  my  remarks 
today  on  the  recommendation  that  the 
Federal  Government  forgo  at  this  time 
an  investment  In  the  development  of  the 
SST,  other  than  the  minimum  needed 
for  a  modest  program  of  research  and 
development. 

My  present  position  remains  essentially 
unchanged  from  a  year  ago  when  the 
House  debated  whether  or  not  to  commit 
additional  funds  to  the  SST  In  a  time  of 
serious  fiscal  crisis.  That  crisis  has  not 
abated.  To  the  contrary,  it  has  worsened 
and  unless  the  current  ^topgap  proce- 
dures proposed  by  the  administration 
are  replaced  with  significant  corrective 
measures  our  fiscal  situation  will  not 
improve  appreciably.  Add  to  the  budg- 
etary problem,  the  recent  disclosures  of 
technical  difHcultles  in  the  development 
of  the  SST  and  a  whole  series  of  questions 
are  raised  which  echo  the  principal  one 
I  asked  last  July  amd  raise  again  today : 
namely,  "not  whether  It  s^ou^d  be  built, 
but  when." 


Our  current  budgetary  situation  needs 
no  lengthy  review.  Nor  Is  It  necessary  to 
detail  the  budget  priority  problems  we 
face  with  respect  to  Vietnam  and  the 
urban  crisis.  The  point  has  been  made 
most  eloquently  by  others  that  our  orig- 
inal forecasts  about  the  cost  of  the  con- 
flict In  Southeast  Asia  have  been  made 
obsolete  by  recent  reverses  and  our  re- 
newed efforts  to  sustain  such  important 
redoubts  as  Khesanh.  The  same  may  be 
said  with  respect  to"  our  major  urban 
problems.  The  President's  proposed  ex- 
penditures pale  beside  the  anticipated 
expenditures  this  Congress  might  au- 
thorize If  the  report  of  the  National  Com- 
mission on  CMl  Disorders  were  to  be 
adopted  as  our  blueprint. 

Our  financial  situation  alone  adds 
poignancy  to  the  question  of  whether 
there  is  any  need  for  haste  in  the  de- 
velopment of  second  generation  or  mach 
m  supersonic  commercial  aircraft  when 
the  first  generation  or  mach  n  super- 
sonlcs  have  yet  to  be  completed  and  Im- 
provements and  size  modifications  In  the 
current  stage  of  subsonic  jets  offer  us  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  buy  time.  In 
fact,  a  host  of  arguments  together  with 
technical  difficulties  In  the  development 
of  the  SST  make  its  postponement  an  at- 
tractive idea,  as  well  as  a  budgetary  ne- 
cessity. 

The  discussion  about  prestige  and  a 
possible  loss  of  sales  to  a  Britlsh-Prench 
Concorde  overlooks  the  fact  that  the 
Concorde  is  an  entirely  different  plane, 
constructed  of  aluminum  for  mach  n 
speeds,  smd  capable  of  carrying  only  150 
persons  compared  with  the  titanium  SST, 
built  for  mach  in  speeds  to  ferry  350  or 
more  passengers.  Nor  does  the  American 
aviation  Industry  seem  to  recall  the  two 
instances  when  the  British  allegedly  sur- 
passed us  with  the  Viscount  and  Comet, 
only  to  lose  to  our  technically  superior 
planes  when  they  came  off  the  assembly 
line  a  year  or  two  later. 

One  also  wonders  how  much  competi- 
tion the  Concorde  will  offer  when  pitted 
against  the  Boeing  747  jumbo  jet  and  the 
various  airbuses  that  will  be  In  use  a 
year  or  two  before  the  Concorde  is  avail- 
able. The  jumbo  jets  will  provide  inex- 
pensive travel  for  275  to  400  passengers. 
The  argument  that  air  travelers  will  pre- 
fer the  Concorde  to  the  jet  in  the  same 
way  they  choose  the  jet  over  the  prop 
plane  overlooks  several  distinct  differ- 
ences. The  prop  plane  took  10  hours  to 
fly  nonstop  New  York  to  London  4n 
cramped  quarters  with  no  television  or 
other  amenables.  Compared  to  the  4- 
hour  jet,  the  change  was  a  significant 
Improvement.  But,  many  in  the  industry 
doubt  whether  the  average  vacationer 
will  pay  the  extra  high  premium  to  cut 
2  hours  flying  time  when  the  faster  plane 
is  no  more  comfortable  than  today's 
jumbo  Jet.  While  60  percent  or  more  of 
the  passengers  cross  country  are  busi- 
nessmen traveling  by  air  because  of  a  de- 
sire to  save  time.  60  to  70  percent  Oi"  the 
Intercontinental  travel,  for  which  the 
SST  will  be  built,  consists  of  vacationers 
who  are  likely  to  prefer  to  get  to  Europe 
2  hours  later  and  use  the  money  saved  to 
stay  2  weeks  longer. 

Many  in  the  industry  suggest  that  the 
airlines  themselves  would  be  better  off 


with  a  protracted  timetable  and  are 
aware  of  this.  Under  current  schedules 
the  jumbo  jets  will  be  ready  in  early 
1971.  the  Concorde  In  1972,  and  the  SST 
In  1975  The  Boeing  747  will  cost  around 
$20  million  each,  the  Concorde  around 
$30  million,  and  the  SST  about  $40  mil- 
lion. The  airlines  may  have  orders  in  for 
each,  but  In  reality  many  of  them  are 
wondering  where  the  capital  Is  going  to 
come  from  to  invest  in  so  much  new 
equipment  In  such  a  short  span  of  time. 
Last  year  the  airlines  by  and  large  scored 
record  profits,  which  can  be  attributed  to 
the  fact  that  the  equipment  they  pur- 
chased a  few  years  ago  had  begun  to  pay 
for  Itself.  Even  before  the  latest  market 
downturn,  airline  stocks  had  begim  to 
drop,  leading  analysts  to  believe  that  in- 
vestors foresaw  lower  profits  due  to  the 
projected  purchase  of  new  equipment. 
The  point  is.  I  believe,  that  the  delay  of 
the  SST  would  neither  hurt  competitive 
sales  with  the  first  generation  Concorde 
nor  be  unwelcome  economically  to  the 
airlines. 

Finally,  there  are  important  design 
problems  which  argue  for  a  go-slow  ap- 
proach. This  point  is  well  substantiated 
in  an  article  by  the  aviation  writer  for 
the  Newhouse  News  Syndicate.  William 
E.  Howard.  Mr.  Howard's  report  which 
appeared  in  the  March  3  Issue  of  the 
Newark  Star-Ledger  points  out  there  are 
significant  fiaws  in  the  SST's  basic  de- 
sign. Major  questions  concerning  the 
planes  reliability  and  safety  remain  un- 
answered, such  as  maintaining  cabin  air 
pressure  at  70.000  feet  where  a  failure 
would  mean  instant  death,  and  protect- 
ing passengers  from  the  radiation  caused 
by  sudden  solar  fiares.  The  weight  of 
the  plane  offers  many  difficulties  to  be 
overcome,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the 
fact  that  the  heavier  the  plane  the  more 
thunderous  the  sonic  boom. 

Mr.  Howard  points  out  that  the  SST 
development  director.  Maj.  Gen.  Jewell 
Maxwell,  thinks  that  the  sonic  boom  is 
only  "psychological."  Evidently,  the  gen- 
eral has  not  read  the  mail  from  citi- 
zens who  live  under  the  flight  path  of  the 
jets  as  they  land  and  take  off.  In  anguish 
and  anger  they  suggest  that  unless  the 
Congress  legislate  some  sanctuary 
against  the  mounting  decibels,  they  will 
be  in  need  of  a  permanent  asylum.  The 
SST  will  multiply  this  mounting  chaos 
flvefold. 

I  fully  expect  an  American  SST  to  be 
built  with  the  assistance,  to  some  de- 
gree, of  Federal  funds.  But.  the  haste 
that  caused  the  death  of  three  astro- 
nauts is  too  fresh  a  memory  to  all  of  us 
not  to  heed  the  suggestion  that  a  go- 
slow  approach  to  the  development  of  the 
SST  would  probably  be  beneficial  In  the 
long  run.  In  weighing  that  decision,  I  in- 
vite Members  to  read  Mr.  Howard's  arti- 
cle which  I  insert  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 
Ottb  Costly,  Complzs  SST  Mat  Nevo  Liave 

OSOtTMD 

(By  William  E.  Howard) 
MVashinoton. — America's  sleek  supersonic 
transport  has  Just  taken  off  on  Its  Inaugural 
commercial  flight.  It  la  barrelling  along  at 
30  miles  per  minute,  60,000  feet  up  when  one 
of  the  stewardesses  plugs  In  a  coffee  maker. 
There  Is  an  explosive  roar  of  rockets. 


someone  has  fouled  up  the  wUlng.  Instead 
of  firing  up  the  coffee,  the  stewardess  inad- 
verwntly  has  touched  off  four  large  rockets 
at^hed  to  the  plane's  belly.  The  rockets  are 
there  for  an  emergency  In  case  one  of  the 
regular  jet  engines  fall  on  takeoff. 

But  now  the  plane  Is  exuemely  high  and 
the  enormous  power  of  the  rockets  push  It 
Sgher  and  hlgher-out  of  the  atmosphere 
aifd  into  orbit  where  aU  aboard  Quickly  die 
ThU  disastrous  end  to  the  SST's  first  flight 
was  envisioned  more  than  two  years  ago  by 
a  DelU  Air  Lines  pilot,  Captain  Paul  W.  Ben- 
nett, m  a  piece  of  fiction  he  wrote  for  his 
unlon-s  magazine.  Bennett's  main  point. 

•Man  IS  not  perfect.  And  ^e  has  never 
built  a  perfect  machine.  And  although  thla 
one  was  equipped  with  the  most  sophisticated 
systems  protected  by  ultrasophlstlcated  pro- 
tective systems,  there  was  a  flaw." 
BIO  qrEsnoN 
Today.  Bennett  rates  as  something  of  a 
prophet  only  a  little  far  out,  for  there  Is  a 
Wg  question  whether  the  nation's  real  super- 
sonic transport  will  ever  fly. 

M^jor  flaS«  have  cropped  up  In  the  plane's 
basic  design-flaws  so  serious  there  Is  grave 
doubt  they  can  be  corrected. 
-Moreover,  political  opposition  If  ^o^f 8 
to  the  huge  craft's  cost,  to  Its  specialized  use 
forl^e  "jet  set,"  to  Its  expected  noise  and 
to  Its  irritating  sonic  boom  that  wlU  crack 
a?ong  tie  ground  like  thunder  If  It  fllea  over- 

'*The  combination  of  problems— technical 
and  political— prompted  the  government  a 
few  days  ago  to  order  a  year-long  slowdown. 
This  will  set  back  the  first  test  flight  of  the 
plane  until  1972  or  later  aiid  Its  Introduc- 
tion into  regular  airline  service  back  to  1976 
or  1977. 

THE    4 -YEAR    LAG 

sales  Of  producUon  models  are  expected  to 
be  hurt  since  the  new  timetable  will  put  the 
American  SST  more  than  ^o^^J^'^Z^^^m 
oomnetlnK  plane,  the  Concorde,  being  built 
jolnU?  b/the  French  and  British.  The  Con- 
corde has  run  into  technical  P'O^lems    too^ 
but  the  first  test  model  Is  now  scheduled  to 
fly  m  April— a  date  subject  to  more  POftpone- 
ments  and  start  carrying  passengers  In  1972. 
Major  General  Jewell  C.  Maxwell,  SST  de- 
velopment director  for  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  (FAA) .  says  reports  the  slow- 
down was  Inspired  by  pressure  from  Congres- 
sional economizers  are  "sheer  baloney."  How- 
ever, he  concedes  the  new  timetable  will  per- 
mit  a   $100   million   reduction   In   the   $223 
million  sought  for  the  project  in  the  fiscal 
1969  budget. 

Some  observers  feel  a  revelation  by  the 
Boeing  Co.,  prime  contractor  for  the  swlng- 
wlnK  B-2707,  that  It  had  run  into  severe  de- 
sign difficulties  was  a  "fortuitous  coinci- 
dence." It  was  a  good  excuse  for  program 
managers  to  order  a  delay  and  cut  costs  In 
the  war-tight  budget. 

Maxwell,  however,  maintains  the  design 
problems  are  "fundamental"  and  has  reser- 
vations they  can  be  resolved  in  the  plane  s 
present  configuration.  "It's  primarily  a  mat- 
ter of  air  elasticity— the  way  the  structure 
and  the  wings  bend,"  he  said  In  an  Interview. 
•We  are  getUng  adverse  bending  motions 
and  we  have  had  to  add  a  lot  more  hydraulics 
to  counteract  them." 

me  extra  hydraulics  have  added  a  lot  o: 
welght.-so  much  that  the  B-2707  could 
carrv  only  100.  instead  of  the  prescribed  300 
passengers,  over  the  4,600-mile  range  specifi- 
cation Boeing  is  obliged  to  meet. 

"This  is  a  8««lous  matter."  Maxwell  said. 
"We  can't  satUfactorlly  solve  the  problem 
by  the  usual  weight  reduction  methods.  We 
have  to  go  back  to  the  drawing  board." 

NO.    1    ENEMY 

The  B-2707  already  has  spent  a  long  time 
on  the  drawing  board.  Boeing  officials  say  the 


company  first  started  designs  for  the  plane 
in  1962  and  has  been  at  It  In  earnest  for  the 
past  decade.  Presumably,  most  of  the  prob- 
lems had  been  licked  by  the  time  It  won  a 
lengthy  competition  for  the  contract  along 
with  GenerarElectrlc,  maker  of  the  Jet  en- 
gines, in  December.  1966. 

Now  that  more  major  changes  are  neces- 
sary pilot  Bennett's  criticism  Is  becoming  all 
the  more  valid  Complexity  has  become  the 
No.  1  enemy.  The  resources  and  w"esof  aero- 
nautical engineers  are  being  stretched  to  the 
upper  limit  to  create  a  machine  that  can  be 
reliable  and  safe,  and  still  fly  m  the  thin 
upper  atmosphere  at  1.800  miles  per  hour. 

Are  they  bumping  against  a  technological 
celling?  some  critics  think  so.  They  point  out 
S^lth  a  nose  to  tall  length  °f  318  feet, 
the  B-2707  will  be  twice  as  long  as  a  707  jet 
liner:  the  takeoff  weight  of  675,000  pounds 
almost  triple  the  70rs  heft 

When  booming  along  at  1'8«>  MPH  tne 
titanium  alloy  skin  of  the  SST  will  heat  up 
to  a  sizzling  450  degrees,  hot  enough  to  broil 
a  steak.  The  plane  will  be  so  huge  the  pi  ot 
will  be  absolutely  dependent  upon  electronics 
and  hydraulic  pumps  to  control  it 

If  the  swing  wing  got  stuck  In  Its  rearward 
fast-aight  position,  for  '^''^ample.  they  say^he 
plane  would  have  to  land  at  300  MPH— too 
hot  for  almost  any  airfield  to  handle. 

What's  more,  passengers  could  face  Instant 
death  at  70,000  feet  If  the  cabin  air  pressure 
dropped  to  zero.  They  also  could  be  exposed 
to  dangerous  radiation  by  a  sudden  Eolar  fiare 
at  that  height  where  there  Is  little  air  to  stop 
the  rays. 

SONIC    BOOM 


The  biggest  criticism,  however.  Is  against 
the  sonic  boom-a  cone-shaped  shock  wave 
laid  down  by  an  airplane  moving  at  thrw 
times  the  speed  of  sound.  No  way  has  been 
found  to  kill  the  boom,  and  none  Is  in  slght^ 
It's  a  matter  of  physics.  The  shock  wave  Is 
created  by  a  body  moving  at  supersonic  speed 
^cause  It  piles  up  a  ridge  of  air-compresses 
It.  At  lower  speed  the  pressure  ridge  cant 

''^Exumslve  research  has  shown  the  heavier 
a  plane  Is  the  louder  boom  It  will  lay  down. 
Atmospheric  conditions,  the  plane  s  maneu- 
vers, the  pressure  of  buildings  on  the 
CTound  and  other  conditions  can  either  at- 
tenuate or  intensify  the  boom's  thunder- 
ous crack.  ,    _    ,. 

Maxwell,  who  produced  the  Air  Force  s  first 
supersonic  "dash"  bomber,  the  B-58.  has 
ready  answers  to  most  of  these  objections. 

He  says  pilots  like  Delta's  Bennett  must 
learn  "new  ground  rules"  and  with  big.  fMt 
planes  they  "can't  be  hooked  Into  the  con- 
trol surfaces  anymore  than  the  captain  of 
the  Queen  Elizabeth."  (The  Boeing  2707. 
incidentally,  doesn't  have  any  emergency 
booster  rockets  yet.  so  an  unexpected  space 
flight  Isn't  possible.) 

STOP    PROGKESS 

ReUablUty  in  hydraulics  and  electronics 
"are  a  matter  of  fact  today,"  he  adds.  __The 
nponle  who  want  to  stop  the  program,  he 
^Iw  reflmng  to  Harvard  physicist  William 
A  ShurcUff,  who  heads  the  Citizens  League 
Against  the  Sonic  Boom,  "want  to  cancel  all 
progress  for  eons  to  come." 

Acknowledging  that  all  planes  }^^;,^^ 
said  there  would  be  "no  danger  of  fire  If 
Ttt  fuel  stored  In  the  wings  and  fuselage 
came  m  contact  with  the  450-degree  skin 
tl^rature.  The  fuel  Ignites  at  600  to  700 
degrees,  he  said. 

IhurcUff  and  others  are  conv  need  that 
once  an  SST  Is  flying  airlines  wlU  .P^tlt  on 
overiand  routes.  But  MaxweU  says  the  B-2707 
Is  strictly  an  overwater  carrier— a  New  York 
U)  KuroS  plane-"to  meet  the  threat  of  the 
Con^^-'^We  adds:  "I  don't  •"^ow  If  we  can 
fly  any  plane  supersonlcally  over  land.  -The 
program  was  sold  to  Congress  that  way 

However,  at  the  same  time.  MaxweU  said 
ho  18  convinced  the  SST  wlU  turn  out  to  be 


such  a  good  thing  that  future  models  will 
eventuallybe  used  for  short  hauls,  like  a 
tholls^d  miles,  over  land  and  will  be  built 
for  that  DUrpose. 

He  thinks  the  question  of  the  boom  as  an 
annoyance  "Is  mostly  psycholo^cal-a  quM- 
tton  of  getting  used  to  It."  Studies  have 
fh^  in  area!  where  fast  military  plane, 
operate,  residents  and  animals  grow  accus- 
tomed to  frequent  booms  and  pay  them  scant 

Around  cities  where  there  will  be  SST 
terminals.  Maxwell  points  out,  the  planes 
will  be  coming  in  and  taking  off  at  subsoiUc 
speeds  "The  boom  will  cut  off  150  miles  on 
either  side  of  the  airport."  he  says 

What  does  concern  him.  partlcularty  at 
New  York's  John  P.  Kennedy  Airport,  Is  the 
noue  to  be  generated  by  the  .B-2707's  four 
67,000-pound-thrust  engines.  We  hope  to 
diinp  most  of  the  noise  on  the  airport  with 
a  relatively  shori;  takeoff,"  he  said. 

"Where  the  problem  lies  Is  In  the  sideline 
noUe-the  noise  that  spills  off  the  sides  of 
airport.  It  may  be  worse  than  today  s  Jets- 
or  It  may  be  better  in  the  range  of  100  to  110 
decibels  at  three  miles." 

JET  SET  TOY 

The  engine  built  by  GE  Is  sclieduled  to 
undergo  Its  first  ground  test  firings  this 
month  at  Evandale,  O..  and  this  will  reveal 
more  about  the  noUe  characteristic. 

Sen.  William  Proxmlre    (I>-Wl8;)-   »«   op- 
ponent of  the  government's  P^opo^ed  $4.^  bU- 
ion  investment  to  get  the  ^st  commercial 
SST's  off  the  production  line,  has  attackw^ 
the  plane  as  "a  toy  for  the   InternaUonal 

let  set  ** 

^  Maxwell's  reply  Is  that  airlines  have  taken 
over  the  transportation  Job  from  the  raU- 
roads  "and  to  say  that  only  a  favored  few 
vrtll  ever  use  the  SST  Is  sheer  baloney. 
Everybody  uses  planes  these  days." 

The  government  Is  supposed  to  get  its 
money  back  through  a  royalty  o"  each  plane 
sold.  Limited  to  overwater  filghts.  the  faa 
sees  a  total  sale  of  500  planes;  unrestricted 
t^e  number  could  rise  to  1.200  by  1990  and 
create  a  $40  billion  international  market  that 
woum  gr^tly  help  to  offset  the  balance  of 
payments  deficit. 

NEW  DELAY 


But  the  new  delay  and  growing  uncer- 
tainty over  whether  the  plane  will  be  In 
fact  successful  for  airlines  has  cast  a  dark 
cloud  over  these  projections.  Says  MaxweU^ 
"Sales  win  be  hurt,  but  we  still  '"tend  to 
come    up    with    a    better    plane    than    the 

^°RuMfa^is  also  building  an  SST— the  TU  114 
which  is  about  the  Concorde's  size  and  speed 
(1500  MPH)— but  Isnt  considered  much  of 
a  sales  competitor.  w„.,„„n    «««, 

The  only  ray  of  sunshine  Maxwell  sees 
among  all  the  uncertainties  Is  that  the  pub- 
lic appears  unconcerned  about  the  sonic 
boom  and  about  making  such  a  big  leap  to 
such  an  advanced  high-speed  plane.  We've 
gotten  very  little  mall  expressing  com- 
plaints." says  Maxwell. 

The  reason  could  be.  on  the  other  hand, 
that  most  people  really  dont  care  whether 
the  giant  ever  flies  or  not. 


PRESIDENT  CALLS  FOR  ACTION  ON 

INDIAN  PROGRAMS 

Mr  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

'"llie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Presi- 
dent Johnson-the  first  Chief  Executive 
in  my  memory  to  put  an  American  In- 
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dlan  in  charge  of  our  Government's 
Indian  programs — has  just  sent  to  the 
Congress  an  eloquent  appeal  for  action 
to  Improve  the  quality  and  effectiveness 
of  our  efforts  to  provide  full  educational 
and  economic  opportunities  to  American 

Indians.  ^.  . 

As  representative  of  a  district  in  which 
thousands  of  Indians  live.  I  am  deeply 
appreciative  of  the  Presidents  recogni- 
tion of  the  need  for  action. 

During  the  past  few  years,  we  have 
already  seen  a  dramatic  increase  in 
vocational  educational  opportunity  for 
adult  Indians,  and  some  major  improve- 
ments in  the  general  health  and  educa- 
tion programs.  More  than  a  dozen  new 
clinics  have  been  opened  in  eastern 
Oklahoma  alone,  during  the  past  year, 
to  make  public  health  services  available 
in  Indian  commxmities. 

The   President   has   correctly   steted. 
however,    that    some    Indian    problems, 
sharpened  by  years  of  defeat  and  ex- 
ploitation, neglect,  and  Inadequate  effort, 
will  take  many  years  to  overcome." 

1  am  p«rsonally  proud  of  the  action 
taken  to  establish  a  National  CouncU  on 
Indian  Opportunity,  headed  by  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  as  Chair- 
man, to  assure  consideration  at  the  high- 
est levels  of  goverrunent. 

I  am  also  very  proud  that  the  declared 
"new  goal  for  Indian  programs"  will 
stress  self-determination  and  promote 
"partnership  self-help."  I  hope  and  trust 
that  this  Congress,  which  I  have  found 
to  be  deeply  understanding  and  respon- 
sive in  the  field  of  Indian  legislation,  will 
prove  both  receptive  and  energetic  in 
its  response  to  the  presidential  message. 


His  educational  background  was  ex- 
tensive. He  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
and  did  postgraduate  work  at  the  Royal 
Technical  College  of  Charlottenburg  in 
Germany,  the  University  of  Berlin,  and 
the  University  of  Leipzig.  Mr.  Buckman 
was  a  senior  corporate  member  of  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers.  He 
served  in  many  areas  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, including  a  time  as  technical 
counsel  to  the  House  Committee  on 
I^jreigr  Affairs  and  as  engineering  coun- 
sel for  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Ad- 
ministration. He  was  engineering  coun- 
sel for  the  Canal  Authority  of  the  State 
of  Florida,  and  was  a  prime  mover  in  the 
construction  of  the  Cross-Florida  Barge 
Canal,  which  when  completed  will  mean 
so  much  for  our  national  defense  and  the 
economy  of  our  Nation. 

Henry  Holland  Buckman  was  a  pioneer 
American  who  had  the  vision  of  a  mod- 
em man.  He  leaves  a  vacuum  in  the  prog- 
ress of  our  Nation's  waterways  develop- 
ment, which  we  should  strive  to  fill  based 
on  his  monumental  efforts  for  all  Amer- 
icans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing  a 
resolution  calling  for  the  naming  of  a 
lock  of  the  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal  in 
honor  of  Henry  Holland  Buckman.  He 
was  the  canal's  father  confessor  for  four 
decades  and  he  should  be  honored  by 
this. 


GREAT  AMERICAN.  HENRY 
HOLLAND  BUCKMAN 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  BENNETT  Mr  Speaker,  I  learned 
today  that  one  of  Americas  great  water- 
ways leaders.  Henry  Holland  Buckman. 
of  Jacksonville.  Fla..  died  on  Wednesday. 

Saddening  to  me,  it  is  also  to  millions 
of  others  throughout  our  Nation  who 
knew  of  and  benefited  from  the  good 
works  of  Mr.  Buckman.  He  was  a  tal- 
ented engineer,  a  warm  human  being,  a 
gentleman  with  foresight  who  worked  for 
the  betterment  of  his  fellow  man,  and 
one  of  my  dearest  friends. 

His  knowledge  of  the  tremendous  nat- 
ural resources  of  our  country  and  his 
goals  for  manmade  projects  to  help  ad- 
vance our  society  are  legend,  and  written 
in  the  far-reaching  public  works  legisla- 
tion enacted  by  Congress. 

He  served  for  many  years  and  with 
distinction  as  president  of  the  National 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress.  I  am  told 
that  he  was  the  only  president  of  this 
67-year-old  organization  who  had  not 
been  a  member  of  either  the  JJS.  Senate 
or  the  House  of  Representa'tiveS.  and  he 
was  president  at  his  death. 


WHAT   ETHICS? 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  had  hoped 
that  the  Bobby  Baker  case  would  have 
served  as  adequate  warning  to  congres- 
sional employees  that  they  should  avoid 
the  conflicts  of  interest  inherent  in  seek- 
ing Government  business  loans  or  other 
Government  decisions  for  their  own 
benefit. 

It  is  cause  for  great  concern  when  it  is 
discovered  that  the  message  did  not  get 
across  in  some  Democrat  political  circles, 
and  a  number  of  public  officials  felt  there 
W2LS  no  impropriety  in  seiving  as  officers 
and  directors  of  firms  seeking  Govern- 
ment loans.  The  fact  that  the  individuals 
involved  severed  their  relations  with  the 
firms  after  questions  of  "conflicts  of  in- 
terests" were  raised  is  little  credit  to  the 
men  involved. 

I  consider  it  unconscionable  that  one 
John  J.  Jabar.  a  congressional  employee, 
was  an  officer  and  part  owner  of  a  firm 
that  made  application  for  Government 
loans.  It  is  particularly  shocking  when 
it  is  noted  that  he  was  a  kind  of  field 
representative  for  a  congressional  office 
with  responsibility  for  helping  citizens 
with  their  problems  with  Government 
programs. 

Mr.  Jabar.  and  some  of  his  associates, 
also  Government  officials,  severed  their 
relationship  with  the  controversial  nurs- 
ing home  projects  after  questions  of 
"confiicts  of  interest"  were  raised.  How- 
ever, the  mere  fact  that  they  had  initiat- 


ed these  deals  with  the  Government  and 
then  sold  their  inteiests  to  others  is  a 
demonstration  of  the  total  lack  of  sensi- 
tivity on  ethical  questions. 

I  think  there  is  reason  for  grave  con- 
cern when  the  ethical  climate  is  such 
that  these  conditions  exist: 

First.  Jabar.  a  $10,000-a-year  staff  as- 
sistant in  Congress,  was  president  of  a 
nursing  home  corporation  that  sought  a 
$415,000  loan  guarantee  from  the. Federal 
Housing  Administration. 

Second.  Paul  J.  Mitchell,  a  $12,500  a 
year  local  urban  renewal  authority  direc- 
tor, was  treasurer  of  the  same  nursing 
home  corporation. 

Third.  Jerome  H.  Barnett,  a  $15,000  a 
year  Federal  field  coordinator  for  the 
Economic  Development  Administration, 
was  president  and  director  of  a  firm  seek- 
ing a  $339,000  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration loan  on  another  nursing  home 
project.  

COLUMNIST  ACCUSES  CERTAIN  RE- 
PUBLICAN MEMBERS  IN  THE  NAM- 
ING OP  CERTAIN  VETERANS  HOS- 
PITAL FACILITIES 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, my  attention  has  just  been  called  to 
the  syndicated  column  by  Drew  Pearson 
which  appears  in  the  press  this  morning. 
It  names  five  Republican  members  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Rules  and  alleges 
in  substance  that  they  have  bottled  up  a 
bill  which  would  provide  for  the  naminu 
of  five  veterans  hospitals,  including;  one 
to  be  named  for  a  former  Member  of  this 
body,  the  late  John  Rankin,  of  Missis- 
sippi. 

The  column  alleges  that  each  of  those 
named  has  refused  to  allow  this  bill  to 
come  to  the  floor  under  an  open  rule 
because  to  do  so  might  permit  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  name  of  Medgar  Evers, 
for  whom  the  hospital  might  be  named  if 
an  amendment  were  adopted  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  state  publicly 
that  the  column  is  inaccurate  insofar  as 
I  am  concerned,  and  I,  of  course,  pre- 
sume to  speak  only  for  myself.  I  did  op- 
pose the  granting  of  the  rule  as  did  a 
large  majority  of  the  committee,  and  I 
will  continue  to  oppose  the  granting  of 
rules  naming  veterans  hospitals  for 
Members  of  this  -body,  living  or  dead. 
This  has  not  been  the  practice  followed 
in  the  past  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, and  for  that  reason  and  that  reason 
alone  I  voted  against  the  granting  of  a 
rule  for  this  bill. 


MAN  AGAINST  MACHINE 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Utah?  ■   ^     ^. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
received  copies  of  correspondence  be- 
tSSn  a  gentleman  in  my  district  and 
thfDepartment  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  which  in  a  unique  manner 
demonstrates  the  communication  be- 
tween man  and  machine. 

In  a  refreshing  display  of  independ- 
ence from  the  gro^^1ng  maternalism  of 
the  Federal  Government.  Mr.  Lehi  M. 
Jones,  a  very  respected  and  distinguished 
rancher  from  Cedar  City.  Utah  returned 
■V.  unnefeotiated  social  security  checks 
totaling  S4.437  to  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 

In  the  accompanying  letter  addressed 
to  former  Secretary  John  Gardner,  Mr. 
Jones  stated: 

It  was  never,  nor  is  It  now.  ^y  intention 
nor  inv  desire  to  accept  and  use  this  money 
"s  represented  by  these  checks.  I  am  in  good 
ealth  and  am  able  to  carry  on  the  smaU  Ive- 
stock  operation  I  have  been  able  to  put  to 
pether  over  the  years  since  my  discharge  from 
the  Army  In  1919. 

He  went  on  to  say: 

I  hnve  attempted  to  find  a  worthy  cause 
or  some  charity  or  a  church  Into  which  I 
could  direct  thJ  proceeds  from  these  checks^ 
so  far  I  have  been  un.ible  to  think  of  any 
place  which  needs  this  money  more  than 
the  U  S.  Treasury  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
our  Government  18  mismanaging  Its  money 
supph'  so  badlr  and  these  dollars  may  be 
wasted. 
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And  finally.  Mr.  Jones  added: 
The  time  may  come  when  I  cannot  carry 
on  and  earn  my  own  living  as  I  am  at  pres- 
ent   If  that  time  ever  comes  you  may  then 
receive  an  application  for  ««^'«^-'J«/';°";,;^ 
wife  and  me.  However,  you  car.  rest  assurwl 
ihat  before  vou  receive  such  a  request  that 
m  ot^ass'et's  will  have  been  exhausted  even 
to  the  point  of  fmdlng  that  none  of  our  five 
married  children  are  willing  or  able  to  help. 
The  machine  took  little  note  of  the  un- 
usual act  of  a  concerned  American   but 
then  a  machine  whose  function  is  strict- 
ly mechanical   cannot  be  expected   to. 
The  machine  replied : 

A  formal  waiver  of  benefits  's-  |n  many 
cises.  the  best  mesns  of  accomplish  ng  the 
purpose  vou  desire.  Thereiore.  we  "111  be  in 
touch  with  you  again  as  soon  as  possible  re- 
garding this  procedure. 

The  correspondence  is  as  follows  with 
an  introductory  lettrr  from  Kerry  Jones, 
son  of  Lehi  Jones,  the  writer: 

Jones  Equipment  Co.. 
Cedar  City,  Utah,  ^farch  3.  1968. 
Representative  ShErm  Lloyd. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC.  ., 

DEAR  SHERM :  Although  I  am  Passing  this 
on  to  you  without  his  knowledge  or  his  con 
sent.  I  thought  you  might  be  Interested  In 
receiving  a  copy  of  a  letter  my  father  wrote 
to  the  secretary  of  the  W'^ment  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and  to  a 
copy  of  the  reply  he  has  received. 

I  certainly  do  stick  with  you  In  your 
concern  about  the  fading  of  our  Repub- 
lic and  the  shifting  to  that  of  a  welfare  sUte^ 
This  bland,  don't-rock-the-boat  reply  from 
a  department  head  adds  greatly  to  my  con 
cern. 

Yours  Sincerely.  ,     ,„ 

Kerry  Jones. 
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Cedar  Cfty,  Utah. 

January  22,  1968. 

Dr.  John  Gardner. 

secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Washington,  D.C. 
DEAR  sir:  I  am  aware  that  "lis  letter  may 
be  rather  dlflferent  and  out  of  the  ojdm«'y 
when  compared  to  the  type  you  receive  from 
day  to  day.  However,  over  the  past  two  years 
I  have  been  receiving  Social  Security  checks 
from  your  department  each  month.  They  re 
mX  uncash^  and  the  total  value  la  now 

nV^'^nevernor  is  It  now.  my  Intention 
no"  my  desire  io  accept  and  vtse  this  money 
as  represented  by  these  <=hecks.  I  am  in  good 
health  and  am  able  to  carry  oh^he  small 
livestock  operation  I  have  I'een  able  to  put 
together  over  the  years  since  my  discharge 
from  the  Army  In  1919. 

You   may    wonder    just    why   I    have    not 
made  my  fLungs  known  before  now   I  have 
wondered  the  same  thing.  ^^J- f^l^fj^^. 
la^t  two  vears  I  have  attempted  to  rational 
ze  my  aitltude.  I  have  attempted  to  find  a 
worthy  cause  or  some  charity  or  a  church 
into  which  I  could  direct  the  proceeds  from 
thSe  checks.  SO  far  I  have  been  unable  to 
think  of  any  place  which  needs  this  money 
more  than  the  U.S.  Treasury  in  spite  of    he 
^ct   that   our  government   is  mismanaging 
te  money  supply  so  badly  and  these  dollars 
may  be  wasted   I  am.  however,  returning  to 
you  about  20  checks  which  add  up  to  a  total 
of  $4437.00.  ^  ^^_,„ 

The  time  may  come  when  I  /annot  carry 
on  and  earn  my  own  living  as  I  am  at  pres 
ent  If  that  time  ever  comes  you  may  then 
Twelve  an  application  for  assistance  from 
^  v^fe  ^nd  me.  However,  you  can  rest  as- 
^^re^that  before  you  receive  such  a  request 
that  all  our  assets  will  have  been  exhausted 
even  to  the  point  of  finding  that  none  of 
our  five  married  children  are  willing  or  able 

to  help. 

Very  Sincerely, 

Lehi  M.  Jones. 


DEPARTMENT     OF      HEALTH,      EDUCA- 
TION.  AND  Welfare,   Social  bE- 

CURrrY    ADMINISTRATION, 

Baltimore,  Md..  February  29.  1968. 
Mr.  LEHI  M.  Jones. 
Cedar  City.  Utah. 

DEAR  MR.  Jones:  This  Is  In  reply  to  >our 
letter  Of  January  22  to  Se'^retary  Gardne^  In 
Which  you  returned  22  ""negotiated  s^ial 
security  checks  representing  §4,437  in  bene 

we  have  requested  the  San  fanclsco  Pay- 
ment Center  to  stop  payment  to  >0"  fff^^. 
tlve  with  benefits  for  the  month  of  Febru 
arv  payable  March  2,  1968.  We  regret  that 
we  dW  not  receive  your  letter  in  time  to 
r^D  vour  benefit  check  for  January. 

A  formal  waiver  of  benefits  is.  In  many 
ca^es  the  best  means  of  accomplish  ng  the 
purpose  you  desire.  Therefore,  we  will  be  in 
tou^h  with  you  again  as  soon  as  possible 
regarding  this  procedure. 

Sincerely.  

Director,    Bureau    of    Retirement    a7id 
Survivors  Insurance. 


STANDARD     METROPOUTAN     STA- 
TT^TICAL       AREAS       HELP       THE. 

Sates  TO  help  themselves 


Mr  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
ma^-^Tat  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wyoming? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  an  old  aphorism  with  which  few  could 
quarrel,  that  "them  that  has.  gets;  them 
that  needs,  waits." 

To  the  larger  communities  gravitate 
the  more  prestigious  and  affluent  indus- 
tries- the  universities,  the  thinkers  and 
scholars,  the  persons  who  are  needed 
most  by  the  smaller  communities  if  they 
are  to  strive  successfully  to  attain  tne 
dimensions  enjoyed  by  larger  metro- 
politan areas. 

Industry  and  jobs,  population  and  al- 
fluence.  are  synonomous  in  our  society. 
When  industry  considers  moving  into 
a  community  it  seeks  naturally  to  base 
its  decision  upon  a  sensible  comparison 
of  meaningful  data  on  the  area,  its  peo- 
ple and  its  potential,  and  the  data  must 
be  presented  in  the  same  form  as  com- 
parable data  for  other  communities 

Since  1949.  one  of  the  standards  for 
the  uniformity  of  such  presentation^  has 
been  the  standard  metropolitan  statis- 
tical area  designation  sponsored  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  in  conjunction 
with  the  Census  Bureau. 

The  general  concept  of  the  standaid 
metropolitan  statistical  area  is  that  of 
an  integrated  economic  unit  having  as 
fts  nucleus  a  city  or  two  contiguous  cities 
above  50.000  in  population  with  a  large 
volume  of  daily  travel  and  comniumca- 
tion  between  the  central  city  and  other 
parts  of  that  area.  Except  for  the  New 
England  States  the  county  is  the  basic 
SMSA  unit.  The  city,  or  contiguous  cities, 
form  the  heart.  . 

Only  three  States  of  the  50  contain  no 
standard  metropolitan  statistical  areas. 
Th^y^re  my  State  of  Wyoming,  Ver- 
mont,  and  Alaska.  . 

On  behalf  of  myself,  and  my  friends 
and    colleagues,    the    gentleman    from 
Alaska  IMr.  PollockI  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Vermont   IMr.  Staf':^""^.^ 
introduce  today  a  resolution  which  would 
express  the  sense  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives that  the  Budget  Bureau  desig- 
nate in  each  of  these  three  States  at  least 
one    Standard    metropolitan    statistical 
area  comprised   of  the  largest  city  or 
cities  together  with  such  parts  of  the 
immediate  environs   as  the  Bureau   of 
the  Budget  may  deem  appropriate^ 

This  resolution  is  phrased  so  that  it 
will  not  set  a  precedent  for  arbitrary  de- 
mands by  States  already  having  SMSA  s. 
The  resolution  would  have  the  prac- 
tical effect  of  authorizing  the  Budget 
Bureau  to  heed  Emerson's  advice  that 
"no  virtue  poes  with  size."  and  disregard 
for  Wyoming.  Vermont,  and  Alaska  the 
SMSA  requirement  of  a  central  cit>  ol 
no  less  than  50.000  population. 

in  Wyoming,  two  cities.  Cheyenne  and 
Casper,  come  vei-y  close  to  meeting  this 
criterion  They  are  the  largest  of  Wyo- 
mng"  cities.  Casper  is  centrally  located 
Sid  is  what  we  call  the  "f^^^^'^^^^^l 
the  Rockies."  Cheyenne  is  my  State  s 
capital  city  and,  although  not  located 
cen  rally,  is  a  vital  area  for  commerce 
business  industry  and  of  course,  the 
government  of  the  Equality  State. 

unfortunately,  the  last  official  census 
taken  in  1960  does  not  give  either  city 
the  50  000  benchmark.  For  this  reason 
more  than  any  other,  Wyoming  has  no 
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standard  metropolitan  statistical  area. 
Accordingly.  Wyoming  is  denied  the  in- 
dustry-inducing status  and  prestige  of 
designation  in  Federal  publications 
which  are  reserved  exclusively  for  in- 
formation on  the  favored  areas. 

I  can  speak  only  for  Wyoming  but  I 
believe  that  in  Vermont  and  Alaska  the 
appeal  to  Industry  would  be  much  better 
buttressed  if  there  were  SMSA  designa- 
tions for  at  least  one  city  in  each  State. 

The  cost  to  the  Federal  Government 
in  this  respect  would  be  negligible:  lim- 
ited to  the  calculation  and  presentation 
of  the  statistical  information  already 
available  for  other  standard  metropoli- 
tan statistical  areas. 

Many  benefits  would  accrue  to  Wyo- 
ming. Alaska,  and  Vermont  by  having 
at  least  one  standard  metropolitan  sta- 
tistical area. 

As  the  Budget  Bureau  acknowledges: 

standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area 
deflnittons  are  used  In  presenting  data  from 
the  censuses  of  business,  manufacturers,  and 
mineral  Industries:  the  census  of  population 
and  housing:  and  the  census  of  governments: 
In  presenting  current  economic  and  social 
data:  and  to  analysis  of  local  area  problems. 
And.  the  data  are  used  In  many  market 
analyses. 

The  resolution  I  Introduce  today  points 
out  that  some  of  the  Nation's  231 
SMSA's  are  composed  of  population  areas 
more  than  double  the  mlrumimi  popula- 
tion criterion.  This,  to  my  mind,  indi- 
cates that  population  alone  is  more  a 
benchmark  than  a  necessity  for  the 
effective  functioning  for  the  SMSA 
concept. 

The  1960  U.S.  census  lists  Cheyenne. 
Wyo  .  as  43.305  and  Casper  as  38.930. 
The  Rand  McNally  Atlas  gives  an  esti- 
mated 1965  population  for  Cheyenne  of 
50.000  and  for  Casper  42.500.  Any  way 
the  pie  is  cut.  it  would  appear  that  both 
Cheyenne  and  Casper  are  very  close  to 
meeting  the  minimum  standards. 

Cheyenne  in  particular,  through  her 
chamt>er  of  commerce,  has  fought  a 
valiant  but  heretofore  unsuccessful 
struggle  to  achieve  SMSA  designation. 

I  have  in  my  ofBce  a  3-inch-thlck  file 
of  correspondence  relating  to  Cheyenne's 
endeavors.  Although  I  would  not  pre- 
sume to  dictate  to  the  Budget  Bureau 
which  area  In  Wyoming  would  be  first 
selected  as  an  SMSA  were  my  resolution 
to  be  adopted.  I  would  think  it  probable 
that  Cheyerme.  as  the  larger  area,  would 
be  the  first  to  be  considered. 

If  the  Budget  Bureau  sought  contig- 
uous counties.  It  could  select  Albany 
County,  which  has  the  university  city 
of  Laramie,  or  Goshen  or  Platte  Counties 
to  the  north.  Offlcials  of  the  Budget 
Bureau,  particularly  Mr.  Walter  P  Ryan, 
have  been  very  helpful  in  responding  to 
my  efforts  to  find  a  solution  for  Wyo- 
ming in  general  and  Cheyenne  in 
particular. 

It  should  be  noted  that  there  is  no 
Federal  law  binding  the  Budget  Bureau 
to  Its  SMSA  standards.  The  Budget 
Bureau  does  not  want  to  break  new 
ground  by  deviating  from  Its  published 
standards  but  It  could  do  so  if  it  were 
presented  with  the  affirmative  thinking 


of  the  Congress  In  this  matter  as  ex- 
pressed through  a  House  resolution. 

I  am  hopeful  that  Congress  will  act 
quickly  on  this  resolution  so  that  Wyo- 
ming. Vermont,  and  Alaska  will  gain 
the  advantages  of  having  within  their 
borders  standard  metropolitan  statisti- 
cal areas. 

As  Huxley  observed,  'size  Is  not 
grandeur,  and  territory  does  not  make 
a  nation." 

So  that  the  record  on  this  matter  may 
be  complete,  I  insert  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  an  ex- 
planatory paper  prepared  in  April  of  1967 
by  the  Budget  Bureau  and  a  letter  to 
me  dated  November  27,  1967.  from  Walter 
F.  Ryan.  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Com- 
mittee on  Standard  Metropolitan  Sta- 
tistical Areas,  along  with  the  text  of  the 
resolution : 

H    Rbs.   1089 
Resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the  Houae 
of  Representatives  with  respect  to  the  es- 
tablishment   of    at    least    one    Stondard 
Metropolitan  Statistical  Area  in  each  State 
Whereas  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical 
Areas   are    among    the   statistical    standards 
developed  for  use  by  Federal  agencies  In  com- 
piling and  presenting  statistical  data  on  a 
comparable   basis   for   general    purpose   use; 
and 

Whereas  under  criteria  developed  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
only  Alaska.  Vermont,  and  Wyoming  do  not 
have  within  their  boundaries  at  least  one 
Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area;  and 
Whereas  the  statUtlcal  daU  of  Standard 
Metropolitan  Statistical  areas  gathered  by 
various  Federal  agencies  are  highly  useful 
m  the  establishment  of  meaningful  economic 
and  Industrial  profiles  of  metropolitan  areas: 
and 

Whereas  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical 
Area  deflnltlons  are  used  In  presenting  cur- 
rent economic  and  social  data  and  In  analyses 
of  local  area  problems:  and 

Wtaereas  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical 
Areas  are  frequently  used  as  "market "  areas 
by  business  and  Industry  because  they  rep- 
resent a  uniform  basis  for  presentation  of 
statistics:  and 

Whereas  some  of  the  Nation's  331  Standard 
Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  are  composed 
of  population  areas  more  than  double  the 
minimum  population  listed  In  ofBclally  pub- 
lished criteria  which  Indicates  that  popula- 
tion alone  Is  more  a  benchmark  than  a  pre- 
requisite for  the  effective  functioning  of  the 
Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area  con- 
cept:  and 

Whereas  the  majority  of  the  criteria  other 
than  minimum  population  of  the  central  city 
in  the  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area 
can  be  met  by  cities  In  the  only  three  States 
not  now  having  at  least  one  Standard  Metro-, 
poUtan  Statistical  Area:  and 

Whereas  the  presence  of  a  Standard  Metro- 
politan Statistical  Area  In  a  State  can  be 
considered  as  helpful  to  the  economic  devel- 
opment of  the  State  and  region  as  well  as  the 
Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area  Itself: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  in  any  case  In  which 
any  State  of  the  United  States  does  not  have 
within  Its  boundaries  at  least  one  Standard 
Metropolitan  Statistical  Area,  under  criteria 
used  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  in  estab- 
lishing any  such  Area,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  should  establish  within  such  State 
without  delay  at  least  one  Standard  Metro- 
politan Statistical  Area  comprised  of  the 
largest  city  or  cities  within  such  State,  to- 
gether with  such  part  of  the  Immediate  en- 


virons of  such  city  or  cities  aa  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  may  deem  appropriate. 

Bureau  or  the  BtnxsET, 
Washington.  DC.  November  27,  1967. 
Hon.  WiixiAM  Henry  Harrison, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Harrison:  This  is  In  response  to 
your  letter  of  November  13.  1967,  concerning 
the  status  of  Cheyenne  as  the  central  city  of 
a  standard  metropolitan  statistical  area  in 
the  state  of  Wyoming. 

As  you  may  know.  •'Standard  Metropolitan 
Statistical  Areas"  are  among  the  statistical 
standards  developed,  under  the  sponsorship 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  for  use  by  Fed- 
eral agencies  compiling  statistical  data  for 
general  purpose  use.  As  a  result  of  the  work 
of  an  inter-igency  committee,  some  231  areas 
have  been  Identified  to  date  and  are  now  used 
by  Federal  agencies  in  presenting,  on  a  com- 
parable basis,  statistics  on  population.  Indus- 
try, trade,  current  employment  and  payrolls, 
as  well  as  analysis  of  local  labor  markets. 

The  general  concept  of  a  standard  metro- 
politan statistlcp.l  area  is  that  of  an  Integrat- 
ed economic  unit;  having  as  its  nucleus  a 
city  (or  two  contiguous  cities)  having  a 
population  of  at  least  50,000,  with  a  large 
volume  of  daily  travel  and  communication 
between  the  central  city  and  other  parts  of 
the  area.  Specific  criteria  have  been  devel- 
oped for  use  In  applying  this  general  concept 
to  the  definition  of  individual  areas.  The 
criteria  used  In  establishing  standard  metro- 
politan statlstlc.-il  areas  and  a  statement  of 
objectives  sought  are  set  forth  In  the  en- 
closure. 

Tou  will  note  that  Criterion  1  requires  eacll 
standard  metropolitan  statistical  area  to  have 
at  least  one  city  having  a  population  of  at 
least  50.000.  or  two  contiguous  cities  having 
a  combined  (>bpulatlon  of  at  least  50.000,  the 
smaller  of  which  must  have  a  population  of 
at  least  15,000.  On  the  basis  of  data  from  the 
1960  Census  of  Population.  Wyoming  did  not 
conuin  a  city  or  cities  meeting  these  require- 
ments. Since  only  oflBcial  Bureau  of  the 
Census  population  data  are  utilized  in  the  ap- 
plication of  this  criterion,  the  current  popu- 
lation of  the  Incorporated  city  of  Cheyenne 
could  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  a  special 
population  census  conducted  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  at  local  expense,  or  In  the 
event  the  city  has  made  annexations  of  ad- 
joining populated  areas  since  1960,  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census  could  determine  the  1960 
population  of  the  city  as  now  defined.  Other- 
wise, the  next  regular  source  of  population 
data  will  be  the  1970  Census  of  Population 
taken  as  of  April  1,  1970.  At  that  time,  deter- 
mination would  be  made  as  to  the  eligibility 
of  Cheyenne  for  designation  as  the  central 
city  of  a  standard  metropolitan  statistical 
area. 

If  local  groups  wish  to  explore  further  the 
feasibility  of  a  special  census  of  Cheyenne, 
we  suggest  that  they  get  In  touch  with  Mr. 
Ross  Eckler,  Director.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
W.Tshington.  D.C.  with  respect  to  the  pos- 
sibilities and  costs  Involved.  We  shall  be  glad 
to  facilitate  such  consideration  if  desired. 

We  appreciate  your  Interest  in  the  status 
of  Cheyenne  as  the  central  city  of  a  standard 
metropolitan  statistical  area  and  will  be  glad 
to  provide  any  additional  information  you 
may  wish. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Walter  P.  Ryan. 
Chairman,  Federal  Committee  on  Stand- 
ard Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas. 

Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas 

•Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas" 

are  among  the  statistical  standards  developed 

under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Bureau  of  the 

Budget,  for  use  by  Federal  agencies  compiling 


statistical  data  for  (?*"««>  P"'"'^*'^!^-^! 
result  of  the  work  of  an  Interagency  com- 
^"^.231  areas.have  been  Identified  to  dat* 
Tnd  aie  now  used  by  Federal  .aK*^^!"./^^ 
Dwentlng.  on  a  comparable  basis,  statlstl^ 
orWulatlon,  industry,  trade,  current  em- 
p?o^ent  and  payrolls,  as  well  as  analyses 
of  local  labor  markets. 

Standard  definitions  of  metropolitan  sta- 
tlsUcri  areas  were  first  issued  in  1949  for  use 
n  the  1950  Census  of  Population  and  Hous- 
ng.  and  replaced  four  different  sets  of  defl- 
nltons   then   In   use   for   various   statistical 
rerles-"metropolltan  districts.'   "m^t'loP?": 
tan  counties."  "industrial  areas. '  "»«    labor 
market  areas"  Because  of  the  use  of  different 
Slfinltlons.  It  had  not  been  possible  to  relate 
statistics  on  population.  Industrial  produc- 
tion la^r  force  and  other  series  for  an  area, 
since  each  series  included  different  territory. 
The  general  concept  of  a  standard  metro- 
nolitan  statistical  area  is  that  of  an  lute- 
s' economic  unit,  having  as  lt»  nucleusa 
llty  (or  two  contiguous  cities)  above  50,000 
in  population,  with  a  large  volume  of  daily 
travel  and  communication  between  thecen- 
rral  city  and  other  parts  of  the  area  Specific 
criteria  have  been  developed  for  usejn  apply- 
ing ttil»  general  concept  of  the  definition  of 
individual  areas. 

The     primary    objective    in    establishing 
standard  metropolitan  statUtlcal  areas  is  to 
enable  Federal  statUtlcal  agencies  to  ut  11^ 
the  same  boundaries  in  publUhing  statisti- 
cal data  useful  for  analyzing  metropolitan 
problems.  The  county  U  the  smallestunlt  for 
which  most  agencies  provide  data.  Thus,  the 
crVterla    used    in    establishing    the    exUtlng 
standard  metropolitan  statistical  areas  call 
for  the  use.  outside  the  New  England  areas 
of  whole  counties  in  defining  the  standard 
areas  for  which  data  are  presented.  In  New 
England,  the  town  or  city  U  the  basic  unit 
us«l    The  combinations  of  counties   (or  of 
towns  and  cities  in  New  England)   in  terms 
of  the  criteria  used,   provide  the  basU  for 
defining,  in  a  comparable  i^anner  areas  other 
than  single  counties  or  cities  which  consti- 
tute  integrated   economic   and   social   units 
with  a  recognized  large  population  nuclevu 
about  which  It  U  useful  to  present  statUtics. 
Standard     metropolitan     statUtlcal     area 
definitions  are  used  In  presenting  data  from 
the  Censuses  of  Businees.  Manufactures,  and 
Mineral  Industries;  the  Census  of  Popyl*""* 
and   Housing:    and  the  Census  of   Govern- 
ments:  in  presenting  current  economic  and 
social   data:    and  in  analyses  of  1«»1  ^Jf^ 
problems.  Various  other  users  have  adopted 
these  area  definitions;  sometimes  the  areas 
as  defined  may  be  only  an  approximation  to 
the  most  useful  definition  for  these  other 
uses  but  are  used  because  of  pr«ctlcal  con- 
venience. For  example,  standard  metropoli- 
tan StatUtlcal  areas  are  not  intended  to  be 
••market"  areas,  but  are  so  "«f  .^^„"""°^ 
market  analysU.  Modification  of  deflnltlons 
to  adjust  to  special  uses  would  prevent  at- 
tainment of  our  primary  objective  of  a  uni- 
form basU  for  presentation  of  statutlcs  by 

Federal  agencies. 

criteria 

The  definition  of  an  individual  ftandwd 
metropolitan  statistical  area  Involves  two 
considerations:  first,  a  city  or  cities  of  speci- 
fled  population  to  constitute  the  central  city 
and  to  Identify  the  county  In  which  It  is 
located  as  the  central  county;  ^<^-^^°^^- 
economic  and  social  relationships  with  con- 
tiguous counties  ■  which  are  metropolitan  in 
character,  so  that  the  Periphery  of  the  spe- 
cific metropolitan  area  may  be  fetermlm^^ 
Standard  metropolitan  sUtistlcal  areas  may 

'  A  "contiguous"  county  either  adjoins  the 
county  or  counties  containing  the  largest  city 
in  thewea.  or  adjoins  an  Intermediate  county 
integrated  with  the  central  county.  Th«re  is 
nol^lt  to  the  number  of  tiers  of  outiylng 
metropolitan  counties  so  long  as  all  other 
criteria  are  met. 


cross  State  lines,  if  thU  is  n«««»;;f  *^  °"'" 
to  include  qualified  contiguous  counties. 

population  criteria 
1.  Each  standard  metropolitan  statUtlcal 
area  must  include  at  least:  .„»,„w 

(a)   One  city  with  50.000  or  more  inhabl- 

^b)  TWO  cities  having  contiguous  bound- 
ari^  and  constituting,  for  general  economic 
and  social  purposes,  a  single  <»"»'^""'^''**'l 
a  combined  population  of  at  leaM  50  (WO  the 
smaller  of  which  must  have  a  population  oi 

"*2Tf\wo°^r  more  adjacent  counties  each 
have  a  city  of  ^O.OOO  Inhabitants  or  more 
(or  twin  cities  under  l(b  )  and  the  cities  are 
^'thln  20  miles  of  each  other  (city  imlts  » 
citv  limits) ,  they  will  be  Included  in  the  same 
„ea  unless  there  is  definite  evidence  that  the 
?^o  mies  are  not  economically  and  socially 
integrated. 

CRCTERIA  or    METROPOLrrAN   CHARACTER 

The  criteria  of  metropolitan  character  re- 
late primarily  to  the  attributes  of  the  county 
^  a^5^ce  Of  work  or  as  a  home  for  a  con- 
^ntratlon  of  nonagrtcultural  workers.  Spe- 
rlflcallv  these  criteria  are: 

3  At  least  75  percent  of  the  l^boV^'ff,  °', 
the  county  must  be  In  the  nonagrlcultural 

'"^Vn'additlon  to  criterion  3,  the  county 
must  meet   at   least   one   of   the   following 

*="(a';Tmust  have  50  percent  or  more  of  It. 
population  living  in  contiguous  minor  civil 
divisions'  with  a  density  of  ^t  least  150  per- 
sons oer  square  mile,  in  an  unbroken  chain 
ormfnor  civil  dlvUions  with  such  density 
radUtlng  from  a  central  city'  m  the  area, 
(b)  -nie  number  of  nonagrlcultural  work- 
ers employed  in  the  county  must  equal  at 
?eLt^O  percent  of  the  number  of  nonagri- 
cuUural  workers  employed  in  the  county 
conuinlng  the  largest  ^ty  m  me^e«^^°>^ 
be  the  place  of  employment  of  10,000  non- 

^rc?re'n:nagricultural  labor  force  living 
in  the  county  must  equal  at  least  10  percent 
of  the  number  of  the  nonagricutural  labor 
force  living  in  the  county  containing  the 
largLt  c  ty  in  the  area,  or  be  the  place  of 
r«?^nce  of  a  nonagrlcultural  labor  force  of 

'T?n  New  England,  the  city  and  town  are 
admlnutratlvely  more  ImP*";**"*  "^^^"  \'^* 
county,  and  data  are  compiled  locally  for 
such  minor  civil  dlvUions.  Here,  towns  and 
cm^  «e  the  units  used  in  defining  stand- 
ard metropolitan  statistical  areas.  In  New 
England,  l^ause  smaller  units  are  used  and 
more  restricted  areas  result,  a  Population 
density  criterion  of  at  least  100  Pe^ons  per 
square  mile  U  used  as  the  measure  of  metro- 
politan character. 

CRrrERIA    OF    INTEGRATION 

The  criteria  of  integration  relate  Primarily 
to  the  extent  of  economic  and  social  com- 
munication between  the  outlying  counties 
and  central  county. 

6  A  county  is  regarded  as  integrated  with 
the' county  or  counties  ocntalning  the  cen- 
tral ernes  of  the  area  if  either  of  the  follow- 
Ing  criteria  are  met 


(a)  If  IB  percent  of  the  workers  U'lng  l" 
the  county  work  in  the  county  or  counties 
containing  central  cities  of  the  area,  or 

?b)  If  26  percent  of  those  working  in  the 
county  live  in  the  county  or  counties  con- 
taining central  cities  of  the  area. 


=>  Nonagrlcultural  labor  force  is  defined  as 
those  eSloyed  in  nonagricultural  occupa- 
Uons  t^  experienced  unemployed  whose 
l^roccu^tion  was  a  nonagrlcultural  occu- 
pation, n^embers  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and 

''TA^'conttguous  minor  civil  division  either 
adJoliS^a  central  city  in  a  ^t-f  "d„":f/°- 
poltan  StatUtlcal  area  or  adjoins  an  nter- 
S^idlate  minor  civil  division  of  qualifying 
Dopulatlon  density.  There  U  no  limit  to  the 
Ser  of  tiers  of  contiguous  minor  ci^^l 
S^vUlons  so  long  as  the  minimum  density 
requirement  U  met  in  each  tier. 

•  central  cities  are  those  appearing  in  the 
stand^d  metropolitan  statistical  area  title. 


AREA    TTTLES 

7  The  following  general  guidelines  are 
used  for  determining  titles  for  standard 
metropolitan  statistical  areas:        ^  .^^„^,. 

(a)  The  name  of  the  standard  metropoli- 
tan statistical  area  Is  that  of  the  largest  clty^ 

(b)  The  addition  of  up  to  two  city  names 
may  be  made  in  the  area  title  on  the  l«sU 
and  in  the  order  of  the  following  criteria. 

(1)  -nie  additional  city  or  cities  have  at 
least  250,000  inhabitants        ^ 

12)  The  additional  city  or  cities  have  a 
population  of  one-third  or  more  than  that  of 
^e  largest  city  and  a  minimum  population 
of  25^0  exce'pt  that  both  city  names  are 
used  in  those  instances  where  cities  qualify 
under  criterion  1(b). 

(c)  in  addition  to  city  names,  the  area 
tltlM  wUl  contain  the  name  of  the  State  or 
States  Included  in  the  area. 

DATA    SOURCES 

The  definitions  and  titles  of  standard 
metropolitan  statUtlcal  areas  are  established 
by  the^ureau  of  the  Budget  with  the  adv. ce 
of  the  Federal  Committee  on  Standard  Met- 
roDOlitan  StatUtlcal  Areas.  This  Committee 
U  wnS^^  of  representatives  of  the  major 
UUsTH  agenci^  of  the  F^era,  Oovern- 
ment  In  applying  the  foregoing  criteria, 
STata  from   the   following  sources   are   used 

by  the  Committee:  

Population,  labor  force,  density  and  occu- 
pational data:  Bureau  of  the  Census  and 
Bureau  of  Employment  Security 

Employment   by    place   of   work.    DeP"t 
ment  of  Labor,  Department  of  Defense   avll 
service  CommUsion,  and  the  Bureau  of  Old- 
ABC  and  Survivors  Insurance  in  the  Depart- 
ment'of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare. 

volume    of    commuting:    Bureau    of    the 
Census  and  Bureau  of  Employment  Security. 

BETTER  ENFORCEMENT  OF  EXIST- 
ING LAWS  THE  KEY  TO  REDUCING 
CRIME  AND  DISORDER 
Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

■Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
that  many  Members  of  the  House  were 
appalled  at  the  report  of  the  Pres  dentlal 
Advtsory  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders 
which  blamed  everyone  for  the  riots  ex - 
Spt  those  directly  involved.  It  has  been 

said: 

TO  excuse  a  people  for  their  own  acts  of 
viSence  and  to  exempt  Individuals  from  re- 
sDonsibllity  for  the  sins  they  commit  ascribes 
tTthem  an  inferiority  which  is  most  destruc- 
tive 


And  this.  Mr.  Speaker,  was  said  by  Dr. 
Joseph  H.  Jackson.  Negro  president  of 
the  National  Baptist  Convention. 

I  believe  also  that  the  leniency  of  the 
courts  in  dealing  with  apparent  law- 
breakers, the  decisions  which  favor  the 
accused  rather  than  protect  society  and 
the  failure  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
to  prosecute  the  agitators  who  travel 
throughout  the  country  encouragmg 
crime  and  civil  disorders  play  an  impor- 
S  part  in  the  disorder  which  exists  in 
our  society  today. 
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Teachers  from  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia are  here  today  lobbying  among  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  for  pay  raises,  and  I 
have  assured  the  group  that  came  by  my 
office  that  I  favor  pay  raises  inasmuch 
as  we  have  increased  the  salaries  of  both 
civilian  and  military  Government  em- 
ployees. It  seems  only  reasonable,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  these  benefits  should  be 
extended  to  the  teachers  In  our  Capital. 
However.  I  believe  they  are  doing  a  dis- 
service to  their  profession  by  leaving  the 
classrooms  in  such  numbers  and  I  told 
them  that  in  the  event  they  create  any 
disturbance  on  Capitol  Hill,  my  vote 
would  be  against  any  pay  raise  at  this 
time.  Teachers  should  set  an  example  in 
good  citizenship  to  the  children  they 
teach. 

In  a  recent  poll  of  all  the  homes  in  my 
congressional  district,  with  more  than 
544.000  people,  we  found  that  96  percent 
of  the  citizens  responding  to  the  ques- 
tionnaire believe  that  better  enforcement 
of  existmg  laws  is  the  key  to  reducing 
crime  and  disorders  in  the  country.  I  be- 
lieve eveoy  Member  of  this  House  woiild 
agree  th»*  there  is  no  justification  for 
goverrunent  at  any  level  discriminating 
against  any  citizen,  and  that  all  must 
have  equal  opportunity  to  share  in  the 
good  things  of  life.  But  every  citizen  at 
one  time  or  another  is  depressed  and 
frustrated,  and  we  cannot  permit  burn- 
ing and  looting  as  a  relief  for  tension  and 
frustrations.  In  my  opinion.  Mr.  Speaker, 
each  individual  and  family  should  be  en- 
couraged to  develop  a  system  of  dis- 
cipline and  those  who  deliberately  in- 
flame their  audiences  should  be  prose- 
cuted. 

We.  in  the  Congress.  Mr  Speaker,  have 
an  obligation  to  enact  such  laws  and  to 
promote  such  constitutional  amendments 
as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  that  this 
country  is  governed  by  the  rule  of  law  I 
am  including  a  copy  of  this  month's 
newsletter  to  the  people  of  the  Eighth 
District  of  Virginia  and  the  results  of  my 
questionnaire  sent  to  more  than  154.000 
homes  in  the  district.  The  20-percent  re- 
sponse we  received  from  our  constituents 
Ls  most  encouraging. 


The  newsletter  referred  to  follows: 

YOtm    CONCBKSSMAN    BILL    SCOTT    RKPOBTS 
CKIMC     AND     DISOBDEKS 

You  probably  know  that  the  report  of  the 
Presidential  Advisory  Commission  on  Civil 
Disorders  was  filed  March  3.  This  report  Is 
In  6  volumes  and  contains  approximately 
1500  pages.  It  places  the  blame  (or  civil 
disorders  on  almost  everyone  but  the  rioters 
and  suggests  that  white  racism,  lack  of 
opportunity  and  frustration  on  the  part  of 
the  black  people  are  responsible  for  the 
riots.  According  to  the  report,  young  people 
between  the  ages  of  15  and  25  predominate 
among  the  rioters. 

Among  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mission for  solution  of  the  problem  are  open 
housing,  removal  of  low  and  moderate  In- 
come housing  project*  from  the  ghetto  areas, 
development  of  systems  of  Income  and  rent 
supplements,  greater  support  for  the  educa- 
tion of  both  youth  and  adults,  elimination 
of  de  facto  segregation  and  elimination  of 
hard-core  unemployment.  The  cost  of  the 
programs  is  not  indicated  in  the  report  but 
has  been  estimated  at  approximately  the 
same  as  the  Viet  Nam  War.  $25  billion — 830 
billion  per  year.  Frankly.  I  cannot  conceive 
of  Congress  enacting  these  recommenda- 
tions. 

Certainly  our  country  is  not  perfect,  and 
Winston  Churchill  once  said  that  "Democracy 
Is  the  worst  form  of  government  except  all 
those  other  forms  that  have  been  tried  from 
time  to  time."  Most  would  agree  that  there 
is  no  Justification  for  government,  at  any 
level,  to  discriminate  against  any  of  our  citi- 
zens and  that  all  must  have  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  share  in  the  good  things  of  life. 
I  wonder,  however.  If  the  publicity  from  the 
news  media  and  the  suggested  Justifications 
In  statements  by  some  of  our  public  officials 
have  not  played  a  motivating  role  In  the 
rtou  and  \-lolence  and  If  the  Presidents  re- 
port actually  will  be  helpful  In  solving  our 
problems  of  crime  and  rioting.  Is  there  a 
person  who  has  not  at  times  been  depressed 
and  frustrated?  Can  we  at  any  time  Justify 
burning  and  looting  as  a  relief  for  tension 
and  frustrations?  In  my  opinion,  each  Indi- 
vidual and  family  should  be  encouraged  to 
develop  a  system  of  discipline  and  those 
who  deliberately  Inflame  their  audiences 
should  be  prosecuted.  Furthermore.  I  believe 
the  government  should  preserve  law  and 
order  under  all  circumstances.  We  think  of 
this  country  as  one  of  law.  but  a  study  In 
two  large  cities  Indicates  that  because  of 
fear  of  crime:  (a)  43%  of  the  people  stay  off 
streets  at  night,   (b)   36%   do  not  speak  to 


strangers,  (c)  21  7p  use  cars  and  cabs  at  night, 
(d)  20%  would  like  to  move  to  another 
neighborhood,  (e)  28%  of  the  people  keep 
watchdogs,  and  (f)  One-third  of  the  people 
keep  firearms. 

A  full  report  of  your  answers  to  my  recent 
opinion  poll  Is  on  the  back  of  this  news- 
letter. You  win  note  that  more  people  of  the 
District  are  concerned  about  enforcement  of 
existing  laws  to  reduce  crime  and  disorder 
than  any  other  question.  29,484  of  you,  or 
96%  said  we  should  have  better  enforce- 
ment of  existing  laws;  although  768,  or  some- 
what under  3%,  said  No;  and  468,  or  some- 
what over  1%,  had  no  opinion. 

In  view  of  the  concern  you  and  most  peo- 
ple of  the  country  have  regarding  crime  and 
disorders,  my  staff  and  I  will  be  spending  a 
considerable  portion  of  our  time  during  the 
next  month  looking  Into  possible  ways  we 
can  suggest  to  the  Congress  and  to  others 
to  find  solutions  to  reduce  the  problems  of 
crime.  Our  Sub-Committee  on  Census  and 
Statistics  Is  presently  holding  hearings  on 
criminal  statistics  which  may  be  helpful. 

Many  feel  that  the  recent  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  favor  the  individual  accused 
of  crime  and  do  not  give  proper  considera- 
tion to  the  protection  of  society.  It  may  be 
that  limitations  should  be  put  upon  the 
court's  Jurisdiction,  that  the  terms  of  the 
Justices  should  be  reduced  to  a  period  of 
years  or  that  the  Congress  should  provide 
guidelines  In  the  criminal  field  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  court.  Certainly  the  laws  should 
be  enforced  at  all  levels  of  government,  and 
citizens  should  Insist  on  this  being  done 
within  the  Executive  Branch.  We  will  keep 
you  advised  of  our  progress  and  welcome 
your  suggestions. 

AUTO  THEFT  PMVENTION 

The  House  passed  by  voice  vote  a  bill  to 
prevent  master  keys  to  automobile  Ignitions 
from  being  sold  by  mall  orders  and  being 
transmitted  through  the  mall  except  to  auto- 
mobile dealers,  locksmiths  and  others  with 
a  legitimate  reason  to  unlock  the  Ignition  to 
someone  else's  automobile.  I  was  one  of  a 
number  of  Members  of  the  House  to  Intro- 
duce this  legislation.  In  view  of  the  Increase 
In  crime  In  the  country,  it  seems  desirable 
to  prevent  the  sale  and  mailing  of  keys  which 
permit  people  with  criminal  intentions  to 
have  ready  access  to  anyone's  automobile. 
Certainly,  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Senate 
will  act  favorably  and  that  this  legislation 
will  help  to  control  automobile  thefts. 

OPINION  POLL  RESULTS 

While  we  will  be  glad  for  anyone  to  still 
send  In  his  questionnaire,  the  results  of  those 
received  are  set  forth  below  In  percentage. 


1.  Whicti  a<  m«  tollowin«  tncal  ookcies  thouM  tnt  U  S  foltow? 

(i)  Impose  J  surtax  !)n  I ncom* 

(b)  Reduce  jppiopn.ition^  (or  emstmii  programs 

(c)  Postpone  new  lomestK  programs. . .  

(d)  Encourage  toreitners  to  visit  tlie  United  Stales 

(e)  Limit  American  trivel  abroad  

2.  To  reduce  crime  ^nd  disoider  m  our  country  do  you  tavor  - 

(a)  WiretapDing  in  ttie  mvestigition  at  or|anucd  cnme. 

(b)  Larger  ipproprialiois  to  slum  areas 

(c)  Better  enforcement  o(  ousting  laws 

(d)  Additional  cnrnnal  law..  

(e)  Gevtf nmeni  lObs  lor  unemployed, — 

3.  Wtiicti  ol  the  tallowing  policies  do  you  considef  best  in 

Vietnam? 

(a)  Continue  present  poticiM 

(b)  Commit  more  troops 

(c)  Withdraw  all  troops 

(d)  Follow  military  advice 

4   To  deal  with  problem  of  ethics  sJtouM  Concr*uiM»— 

(a)  File   duplicate   income   lai    reports   lor    publK 

'nspectnn  .'  .   .    . 

(b)  File  statements  of  assets  and  liabilities 

(c)  Existing  laws  sufficient  — 
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No 

No 
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5  Should  the  United  States  fttntinue  to  trade  with  nations 

that  are  aiding  North  Vietnam?.  .  .   .        22 

6  Should  the  Constitution  be  amended  to  permit  voluntary 

prayer  and  Bible  reading  in  schools'  . .        '8 

7.  Oo  you  favor  a  ta>  credit  lor  small  pohtical  campaign 

contributions? . '' 

8   Oo  you  tavor  celebratint  all  national  holidays  on  Friday  or 

Monday? ^ " 

9.  Concerning  proposed  development  of  the  Potomac  Rivtf 
Basil),  do  you  livor  — 

(a)  Ta«  incentives  to  reduce  pollution.  M 

<b)  Establishing  a  Federal  agency  to  review  land  use  .        29 
(e)  Us*  all  undeveloped  river  frontage  tor  parks  and 

recreation « 

■  (d)  Parks  It  selected  spob 75 

(e)  Scenic  parkways 71 

to.  Oo  you  tivor  uung  a  portion  of  Bull  Run  National  Battlo- 

field  for  a  veterans  cemetery?..  .  .  .  .  .         72 
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The  past  month  has  been  a  busy  one.  but  it 
has  been  wonderful  to  hear  from  more  than 
^0  0(K>  homes  In  the  District  and  to  receive 
sev^al  thousand  letters  supplementing  your 
answers.  Please  understand  that  the  volume 
ormall  has  slowed  our  replies  to  correspond- 
ent, but  we  have  now  almoet  eliminated  the 
backlog.  So.  If  in  the  future  you  fa  1  to 
twelve  a  reply  to  any  correspondence  with  n 
a  reasonable  time,  let  us  know  and  we  will 
expedite  the  matter. 

WASHINGTON     AREA     PARKING 

The  District  of  Columbia  Committee  has 
under  consideration  a  number  of  bills  to  re- 
Ueve  what  one  might  call  a  parking  para  ys  s 
in  Washington.  This  problem  Is  one  that  af- 
ecS   commuters   dally    and    In    an   appear- 
ance before  the  Committee  I  s»g8est«^    hat 
the  Federal  government  has  a  responslbiUty 
o  p«>vlde  additional  parking  facilities  for  lt3 
emp^vees.  Certainly  privat*  md^^^^y  ,^^°">^ 
do  °ts  "share  in  solving  this  problem  but  I  do 
°eel    that    the   Federal    government   can   do 
more  than  It  is  now  doing  to  provide  park  ng 
Xces  for  Its  own  workers.  One  suggest  on 
Tthe  committee  was  that  It  looldnto  the 
oosslblUty  of  parirtng  under  the  Mall.  The 
Krman  of  the  full  Committee  later  said  he 
^^^oTany  favored  this,  and  I  certainly  hope 
iV  ultimately   will    be   accomplished.   Some- 
thlng^early  must  be  done  about  parking, 
not  InW  for  the  dally  commuter  but  to  ac- 
commod^ate  the  thousands  of  visitors  to  our 
Nation's  Capital. 

SOMETHING    TO    PONDER 

Lincoln  was  not  great  ^'^^^^J'^Z^Tit 
in  a  log  cabin  but  because  he  got  out  of  It. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  HOUSING  BILL. 
OR  HOW  TO  SUCCEED  IN  POLI- 
?Ss  WITHOUT  REALLY  TRYING 


Mr  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
mar^Tat  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 

Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection.       •■ 

Mr   WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  flow 
of    congressional    ideas   on   the    urban 
crisis  on  the  problems  of  jobs,  housing. 
comrAunity  involvement,  financing  ajid 
the  like,  reached  unprecedented  heights 
in  the  f^rst  session  of  the  90th  Congress. 
One  of  these  proposals,  for  example,  in- 
troduced by  senator  Charles  Percy  and 
me  and  cosponsored  by  more  than  150 
Members  of  both  the  Senate  and  House, 
sought  to  establish  a  public-private  cor- 
poration to  assist  in  bringmg  homeown- 
ership  to  lower  income  families   Other 
Members  sought  by  means  of  tax  ad- 
vantages to   attract  industry   int«  the 
ghetto  or  to  stimulate  rehabilitation  of 

'^^iSTsw-t.  so  varied  were  these  proposals, 
that  the  rumor  of  the  administration  in- 
tent to  submit  a  major  housing  and  de- 
velopment bill  in  the  second  session  left 
many  wondering  what  could  Possibly  be 
in  it'  This  enigma  was  deepened  by  the 
hostile  reaction  from  administration  of- 
ficials directed  at  any  and  all  legislative 
ideas  originating.  Heaven  forbid,  from 
the  legislative  bodies.       ,  ^    .^ 

Now  the  secret  is  out.  If  the  ideas  con- 
tained in  the  President's  housmg  bil 
seem  familiar,  at  least  in  their  general 
outlines  and  goals,  it  is  because  they  are 
famiUar.  Read  last  year's  Record  and 
compare,  those  of  you  who  doubt  it.  xne 


bill  is  the  climax  to  an  ingenious  polit- 
ical  plan   designed   to   save   time   and 
administrative  mental  anguish    a  plan 
which  is  outlined  in  some  detail  in  an 
article  on  political  one-upsmanship  writ- 
ten by  the  Wall  Street  Journal  s  Monroe 
Karmin     and    entitled.       'Follow     the 
Sr-  as  Played  by  L.  B.  J  ;  I  ^nc'ude 
thP  article  from  the  Journal  of  March  t, 
1968  af  this  point,  so  that  my  colleagues 
can  learn  how  to  succeed  in  politics  with- 
out really  trying.  Those  members  o    the 
American  public  who  have  had  to  spend 
an    additional    year    without    adequate 
shelter,  or  jobs,  or  hope,  may  be  less 
amused. 

The  article  follows: 
•FOLLOW  THE  Leader  "  as  Played  by  L.  B.  J. 
(By  Monroe  W.  Karmin) 
WASHiNGTON.-Presldent   Johnson's   latest 
pronouncement  on  "The  Crisis  of  the  Cities 
Is  exemplary  instruction  in  the  art  of  polltl- 
cal  one-upmanship.  „^„„t 

The  LBJ  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1968  is  less  a  blueprint  of  fresh  initia- 
Uves  to  remedy  urban  ills  than  an  attempt  to 
gain  the  upper  hand  over  Congress  without 
<;p«>mlne  to  be  really  trying. 

^??  /ohnson's  Capitol  Hill  adversarles^e 
those  congressmen  who  have  embarrassed 
him  either  by  rushing  to  the  head  °I/he 
narade  in  the  quest  for  new  ideas  or  by 
?"kmg  a  symp^athetic  public  response  ^- 
opposing  past  Administration  initiatives, 
-niey  fall  into  three  categories: 

upstart  Republicans.  As  far  back  as  1966 
..pn    Charles  Percy  of  Illinois  began  talking 
UP  thfvirtues  of  Jubsidized  home  ownership 
for  the  poor.  Urban  Secretary  Robert  Weaver 
talk^  down  the  idea  with  passion  and  per- 
fstence   NOW  the  Johnson  Admlnlstrat  on  is 
proposing  to  help  the  poor  own  homes. 
•^Audacious  Democrats.  For  some  time  Sen. 
Robert  Kennedy  of  New  York  has  been  advo- 
SS  tax^lnce'ntives  to  interest  industry  in 
the  slums   Mr.  Weaver  and  other  LBJ  aiaes 
rSsteTNow  the  Administration  is  proposing 
a  tax  advantage  to  lure  private  capiUl  into 

^'^N^anderS  Conservatives  of  Both  Parties^ 
Of  all  the  Great  Society  experiments,  none 
hL  warmed  the  President's  heart  more  than 
hU  ^an^  use  tax  money  to  help  poor  fami- 
nes pay  their  rent.  A  great  many  taxpayers, 
however  abhor  the  idea,  and  conservatives 
thS  they  failed  to  prevent  enactment  of 
the  program  continue  their  atuck.  Now  the 
AdmCiftratlon  is  proposing  a  "ew  support 
for  low-rent  housing  that  could,  eventually, 
replace  rent  supplements.  „„,„  t^ 

^e  President's  motives  are  known  only  to 
him  but  an  Inkling  Is  revealed  in  his  view  of 
hl^ry  Mr.  Johnson's  latest  urban  message 
^eSs  congress  how  the  Federal  Oovern- 
m^nt  over  the  years  developed  its  response 
to  city  problems. 

Back  in  1937.  as  Mr.  Johnson  remembers^ 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  "saw  a  third   of  the 
nation   ill-housed."   So.   "he   and    the   75tn 
confess"    initiated    the    "hlstor  c '    pubhc 
hou^ng  program.  Twelve  years  later.    Presi- 
dent ^uman   and   the   81st   Congress'    ex- 
panded upon  the  FDR  initiative  by  pledging 
"a   decent  home  and   a  suitable  living   en- 
vironment for  every  American  family'    and 
beelnnine  urban  renewal.  Further  enlarge- 
ments of  the  Government's  role  in  housing 
fnd  urban  development  were  accon.pllshed 
bv   -President  Elsenhower  and  the  83rd  Con- 
gress" and  by  "President  Kennedy  and  the 

87th  Congress."  „i„rfe    thP 

Nevertheless.  Mr.  Johnson  reminds  the 
lawmakers,  "when  I  became  Presi^^^  ^^« 
Federal  housing  problems  were  still  less  than 
oerfect  and  over  the  past  four  years  you  in 
t^e  congress  have  approved  our  proposals 
for  improvement. 


Its  clear  from  this  recounting  of  eN-e"ts 
nast  that  Mr.  Johnson  believes  the  Pr«ident 
should  pro^se  and  the  Congress  should  rat- 
ify But  what  does  a  President  do  when  Con- 
eress  lumps  out  ahead  of  him? 

First  you  demolish  the  Congressional  in- 
itiative. «„„t«,H    hiR 

When  sen.  Percy  a  year  ago  floated  his 
.dr  about  home  ownership  for  the  poor. 
Urban  Secretary  Weaver  rang  the  -^^^l^^,; 
•  A  snare  and  a  delusion  and  a  cruel  hoax^ 
TO  promise  the  poor  home  ownership  b^  sub- 
sidlzine  mortgage  interest  rates.  Mr.  Weaver 
warned^  ^is  elonomically  impossible,  and  I 
rmnk  It  is  terrifically  dangerous  because  >ou 
are  KOing  to  raise  the  hopes  of  a"  these 
^opfe  .  who  are  already  frustrated  and 
^^nchanted  with  the  system  under  which 
they  live." 

HANDS  OFF  TAX  LAWS 

When  sen.  Kennedy  a  year  ago  Proposed 
tax  advantages  to  attract  private  capital  to 
Imm  housing,  the  Administration  reacted 
similarly.  Mr.  Weaver  branded  the  Kennedy 
plTn  'a  significant  backward  step"  because  it 
Soused  fo  restrict  "a  major  housing  aid  pro- 
eram  to  the  ghetto."  And  Joseph  Barr  the 
fr'Ter^retary  of  the  Treasury,  admonished 
the  lawmakers  to  keep  their  hands  off  the  tax 
laws-  "We  have  consibtently  opposed  the  use 
of  the  tax  code  for  narrow  or  specialized  pur- 

''°^hat  much  accomplished,  you  next  defend 
to  the  death  your  own  programs^ 

When  sen.  Kennedy  persisted  ^^ith  his 
Dlan  Mr  Weaver  argued  that  Johnsonian 
oroCTams'  with  perhaps  a  bit  of  religgering. 
^re°f  quite  capable  of  doing  the  Job.  Partlcu- 
TarW  ^he  Urban  Secretary  defended  a  pet 
nroeram  (called  •221d3"i  that  lowers  renU 
or'trpc^r  by  Federal  National  Mortgage 
AssocUition   purchases   of   '"of.f^Bes.     Why 

Ted  lefKe^nredy^'^i'^^u  can  fa^ee^  I" 
Luume1.T  you'S-and  ^y  a  simple  action 
make  it  as  effective  as  the  other  one? 

When  President  Johnson  fin«"y  ^°"  „^,! 
rent  supplement  program  over  bitter  Con 
ereLonal  opposition,  he  savored  his  victory^ 
"Jhave  never  Signed  a  bill  which  gives  me 
more  satisfaction."  Mr.  Johnson  declared  It 
Represents  everything  I  have  believed  in  dur- 
ine  all  my  35  vears  in  public  office  It  is  a 
cuar-ey^  butcompassionat*  solution  to  a 
pressing  national  problem.' 

Thus  the  1967  record  is  set  straight^  The 
Johnson  Administration  opposes  such  "Pstart 
tomfoolery  as  subsidized  home  ownershp  for 
the  Door  and  tax  advantages  to  lure  private 
caplfaTto  slum  housing,  and  favors  housing 
the  i^r  by  its  own  221d3  and  rent  supple- 

""  Ye't  mTg^Tou  turn  right  around  and  pro- 
nose  as  your  own  the  very  tomfoolery  yox. 
^eTe  opining  a  year  ago.  Mr.  Johnson's  1968 
Housine  and  Urban  Development  Act  not 
onlv  ricommends  subsidized  home  owner- 
ship for  needy  families  but  proposes  to 
.cmeve  the  goal  by  the  very  method-a 
morieaee  interest  rate  subsidy— that  Mr. 
TelTr^l  year  ago  was  calling  "economically 
^possible"  and  "terrifically  dangerous. 

"Owning  a  home  can  increase  responBibiltty 
and  stSke^ut  a  man's  place  in  his  commu- 
n?tv'' the  President  declares.  "The  man  who 
Cwns  a  home  has  something  to  be  proud  of 
and  g^d  reason  to  protect  and  preserve  it. 

"PASS-THROtlGH"    LOSSES 

The  President  also  apparently  found  some 
merit  that  escaped  Mr.  Weaver  in  the  Ken- 
nedy plan  to  woo  private  capital  to  the 
Slums  -The  1968  Johnson  legislation  proposes 
a  nTw  nauonai  housing  partnership  between 
Government  and  industry  that  offers  to  in- 
dustry partners,  for  tax  purposes,  the  very 
^me^pass-through"  of  eariy-year  operating 
^L  ih^  was  included  among  the  tax  ad- 
vanSges  suggested  by  the  junior  Senator 
from  New  York. 
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Next,  you  quietly  dlacard  what  you  de- 
fended a  year  a«o. 

The  Prealdenfs  meaaage  propoaea  a  new 
mtereet  rat«  subaldy  program  to  produce 
more  rental  housing  unite  for  moderate  in- 
come famlUea.  Mr  Weaver  concedea  It  will 
replace  the  'Mlda"  program  he  championed 
so  vigorously  a  year  ago. 

The  same  thing  could  happen,  eventually, 
to  the  President  8  cherished  rent  supplement 
plan,  though  no  one  Is  conceding  that  yet. 
Neither  Congress  nor  the  voters  back  home 
have  ever  warmed  to  the  Idea,  a  fact  not  loat 
upon  the  Johnaon  AdmlnUtratlon.  So.  while 
Mr.  Johnaon  Is  propoelng  a  rent  supplement 
expansion,  he  clearly  Is  not  putting  all  his 
rental  housing  chlpa  on  supplement*  but. 
Indeed,  is  doing  what  Mr  Weaver  realsted  a 
year  ago— choosing  "a  wholly  new  Instru- 
ment," the  interest  subaldy  proposal.  The 
Weaver  team  offers  no  explanation  for  this 
turnabout  other  than  to  admit  the  political 
unattractlveness  of  rent  supplements. 

And  finally,  having  wrested  away  the  upper 
hand,  you  beseech  Congreas  to  ratify  your 
lead. 

■To  achieve  our  housing  goal,  we  must 
move  from  low  to  high  producUon."  the 
Presidents  message  Implores.  "We  can  make 
that  shift  only  If  the  challenge  summons 
the  eommimaent"  of  all  segment*  of  society 
but  ~mo6»  importantly,  the  Congress. " 

Now  that  you  upstarts  are  back  In  your 
places,  follow  me. 


ISRAEL  AMBASSADOR  SEEKS  PEACE 
BETWEEN  AR.\BS  AND  JEWS  IN 
HIS  MAIDEN  SPEECH  BEFORE  THE 
NATIONAL  PRESS  CLUB 

Mr  PEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Hoiise 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  attend  the  luncheon  held 
Wednesday  noon  at  the  National  Press 
Club  in  Washington  to  hear  a  very  pro- 
found addres;-;  by  His  Excellency  Ma.j. 
Gen.  Yitzhak  Rabin.  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States  from  the  State  of  Israel. 
The  Ambassador  had  just  presented  his 
credentials  the  day  before  and  this  was 
his  maiden  speech. 

The  general  theme  of  the  address  was 
the  willin-'ness  of  the  Israel  Government 
to  negotiate  a  peace  settlement  between 
the  Arab  Republic  and  the  State  of 
Israel,  which  would  eradicate  the  ani- 
mosity existing  between  the  Arabs  and 
the  Jews. 

I  believe  that  his  approach  to  this 
problem  is  sound. 

The  question  and  answer  period,  which 
was  conducted  by  National  Press  Club 
President  Allan  Cromley,  chief  of  the 
Wasiimgton  bureau  for  the  Daily  Okla- 
homan  and  the  Oklahoma  City  Times, 
was  one  of  the  most  stimulating  ones 
that  I  have  ever  heard.  The  questions 
were  very  penetrating  and  the  Ambas- 
sador, who  is  a  former  major  general, 
and  in  a  great  measure  responsible  for 
the  Israel  victoi-y  in  the  6-day  war,  gave 
every  indication  that  he  is  as  equally 
qualified  to  pursue  the  cause  of  peace  as 
he  was  in  the  cause  of  victory  during  the 
hostilities  last  Jime. 

I  recommend  to  all  MemTjers  of  the 
House  that  they  read  the  complete  text 
of  Ambassador  Rabin's  address  before 


the  National  Press  Club,  which,  under 
leave  granted.  I  include,  along  with  items 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
and  the  Washington  Dally  News  today: 

AODKESS     BY     His     EXCE1.LKNCT     TH«     AMBAS8A- 

Doa  or  IsaAKL.  Maj.  Okn.  Yitkhak  Rabin, 

Bxroas  tmk  National  Paiaa  Club.  Wash- 

ntOTON,  DC.  liCAmcH  6,  19M 

I  am  very  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  of 
meeting  the  dlatlngulsbed  press  corps  of  this 
Club,  at  a  time  when  I  am  aasimtlng  my 
dutlea  as  my  country's  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Statee. 

Nine  months  have  passed  since  the  Six- 
Day  War.  Nine  months  Is  a  considerable 
stretch  of  time,  eapeclally  In  the  Middle  East. 
Yet  It  cannot  be  said  that  lU  aftermath 
stands  in  any  relation  to  the  clear  and  deci- 
sive mliltary  victory  of  laat  June.  The  ques- 
tion that  has  no  doubt  been  posed  and  will 
be  posed  Is  what  has  been  achieved  In  the 
war,  what  has  not  been  achieved,  and  what 
are  the  main  problems  confronting  Israel 
today  and  tomorrow. 

WHAT    HAS    BXXN    ACHncVCD 

First  I  should  point  out  what  Is  known  as 
"before  and  after"  In  any  war  or  confronta- 
tion. There  Is  much  wisdom  In  hindsight; 
since  unhappily  It  Is  not  possible  to  be  one 
hundred  percent  wise  In   foresight. 

The  primary  and  major  achievement  of  the 
war  was  the  removal  of  the  Immediate  threat 
to  the  very  existence  of  the  State  of  Israel 
and  Ita  people.  In  the  latter  part  of  May  and 
early  June  1967,  we  witnessed  a  determined 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Arab  States  to 
destroy  Israel.  We  were  faced  with  our  most 
difficult  political  and  mliltary  situation  since 
1948.  The  Six-Day  War  removed  this  Immedi- 
ate threat,  but  for  how  long  cannot  yet  be 
said.  This  achievement  would  have  been  It- 
self enough.  But  we  have  achieved  much 
more  than  that.  Some  of  ova  achievements 
can  be  seen  with  certainty,  and  others  I  am 
quite  sure  will  emerge  In  future. 

The  obvious  achievements  are  as  follows: 
(1)  The  Arab  armies  threatening  Israel 
were  beaten,  particularly  that  of  Egypt,  and 
to  a  leaser  extent  the  Jordanian  forces,  and 
to  a  still  lesser  extent  those  of  Syria.  The 
Iraqi  Air  Force  suffered  a  limited  setback. 
The  damage  Inflicted  was  for  the  most  part 
on  material  such  as  aircraft,  tanks,  artillery, 
trucks,  and  military  infrastructure,  and  to 
a  more  limited  extent  on  manpower.  In  round 
figures,  about  1.000  tanks  were  destroyed. 
450  planes,  some  1.400  artillery  pieces  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  and  many  thousands  of  vehicles. 
The  Arab  forces  lost  about  l',4  billion  dollars 
worth  of  equipment.  This  destruction  was  of 
major  military  significance  during  the  war. 
The  Arab  armies  ceased  to  be  a  factor  capable 
of  preventing  further  Israeli  advance  beyond 
the  present  ceaee-flre  lines.  However,  today, 
nine  months  later,  It  can  be  said  that  massive 
Soviet  aid  has  almost  entirely  replenished 
the  Arab  losees.  In  some  cases  with  equipment 
of  superior  quality. 

( 2 )  The  second  achievement.  I  believe,  will 
last  longer  than  the  first  one.  The  Arab 
Armies  suffered  a  major  blow  to  their  morale 
and  self-confidence  In  waging  a  successful 
wrtr  against  Israel  on  their  own.  It  Is  very 
dinicult  to  evaluate  this  kind  of  achievement. 
We  have  no  way  yet  of  quantifying  psycho- 
logical factors.  However,  we  learned  only  be- 
fore the  laat  war  the  difference  between  Arab 
logic  and  our  own.  Moreover  their  own  logic 
does  not  always  dictate  their  actions.  Etmo- 
tional  factors  and  mass  hysteria  characterized 
the  events  that  led  up  to  the  Six-Day  War, 
despite  any  logic  or  rational  Interests  of  the 
.\rubs  themselves.  In  my  own  view,  the  real 
recovery  of  the  Arab  forces  and  restoration 
of  their  confidence  for  another  all-out  war 
with  us  Is  not  a  nuttter  of  a  few  months, 
always  assuming  that  they  will  think  logi- 
cally, and  that  we  are  concerned  with  an 
Arab-Israeli  war,  without  any  Intervention 
9n  the  part  of  a  Great  Powar  from  outside 
our  region. 


(3)  The  third  achievement  la  that  of  the 
major  improvement  In  Israel's  lines  of  de- 
fense,  namely   the  current  cease-fire  llnea. 
Israel  holds  territories  greater  In  area  than 
she  did  on  June  4th,  1967,  and  despite  that 
our    border    lines    today    are    a    great    deal 
shorter  than  they  were  then.  Moreover,  they 
lie    along    natural    and    artificial    obstacles 
which    completely    alter    our    defensive    ca- 
pacity In  the  event  of  a  renewed  attack.  Our 
border  with  Egypt,  for  Instance,  was  prevl. 
ously  some  300  kilometers  In  length:  today  It 
Is  about  a  third  of  that.  The  previous  border 
was  entirely  exposed  to  armored  attack.  Today 
It  rests  along  a  natural  obstacle.  If  we  can 
so  call  the  Suez  Canal.  The  Canal  Is  170-200 
meters  wide,  and  It  should  present  a  serious 
obstacle  to  the  Egyptian  army.  Further,  the 
over-all    strategic    picture    has    completely 
changed.  The  previous  Israel-Egyptian  border 
(I  refer  not  to  the  Oaza  Strip  but  to  Sln.<\l) 
was  about  130  kilometers  from  Tel  Aviv,  with 
Cairo  350  kilometers  away.  Today  it  is  quite 
the  reverse,   and   this  Is  of  decisive  signifi- 
cance for  having  a  better  warning  against 
air  attack.  The  picture  has  similarly  changed 
In  the  vital  part  of  our  border  with  Jordan. 
The  fact  that  the  Weet  Bank  is  under  our 
control  has  cut  the  length  of  our  border  line 
by   nearly  one  third:    and  that  border  line 
runs  along  the  natural  barrier  of  the  Jordan 
River.   This   and   the   reunion   of   Jerusalem 
have  removed  the  danger  of  shelling  of  our 
population   concentrations   in   the   heart   of 
Jeruaalem  and  along  the  coastal  region    In 
the  Syrian  sector,  too  the  constant  threat  to 
our  border  settlements  Is  removed,  and  we 
enjoy   defense    in   depth    of   decisive    topo- 
graphic significance. 

WHAT    HAS    NOT    BEXN    ACHIEVED 

it  would  not  be  appropriate  to  speak  In 
terms  of  what  we  failed  to  achieve,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  war  was  not  Initiated 
by  us.  It  was  forced  on  us.  It  was  not  we 
who  wanted  it.  Our  major  achievement  of 
the  war  is  no  doubt  that  our  enemy  failed 
to  achieve  Its  aim.  But  It  must  be  admitted 
that  after  It  was  over,  we  might  well  have 
thought  that  the  very  dimensions  of  their 
military  defeat,  the  very  extent  of  their  col- 
lapse, evident  as  It  was,  would  produce  a 
change  in  Arab  attitudes  and  policies  toward 
us. 

The  Six-Day  War  might  surely  have  dem- 
onstrated to  the  Arabs  the  futUlty  of  a  con- 
tinuation of  their  hostility  and  belligerency. 
Their  vast  efforts  over  a  good  number  of 
years  to  create  armed  forces  capable  of  de- 
stroying us  had  proven  of  no  avail.  They 
expended  the  best  of  their  resources,  in 
terms  of  wealth  and  manpower,  on  their 
armed  forces.  Instead  of  on  Internal  eco- 
nomic development.  For  all  that,  it  was 
demonstrated  that  all  our  neighbors,  in  con- 
cert, were  unable  to  defeat  us.  although  we 
were  on  our  own,  with  no  outside  help. 

It  might  have  been  reasonable  to  expect 
that  the  complete  failure  of  these  Arab  poU- 
'  cles  would  bring  some  change,  either  In  these 
policies  or  In  their  regimes.  No  one  can 
say  with  certainty  that  this  was  the  final 
war  in  the  Arab-Israel  confilct.  The  Six- 
Day  War  Is  over,  but  the  Seventh  Day,  the 
Day  of  Rest,  has  not  yet  come  to  Israel. 

We  might  ask  ourselves  why  the  war  has 
not  so  far  led  to  the  logical  abandonment 
of  a  policy  of  belligerency  against  Israel.  For 
twenty  years  it  has  brought  nothing  but 
defeat  and  disaster  upon  the  Arab  world. 
There  Is  no  ready  answer,  but  I  would  sug- 
gest two  main  reasons: 

(1)  The  first  Is  that  the  very  hatred  of 
Israel  that  the  Arab  leaders  have  nourished 
amongst  their  people  has  come  to  limit  their 
own  freedom  of  manoeuvre  In  view  of  con- 
siderations of  their  public  opinion  at  home. 
Over  the  years  they  have  utilized  their  pub- 
lic information  media  and  their  school  sys- 
tem, right  down  to  the  kindergarten  level, 
to  promote  and  nourish  this  hatred  of  Israel. 
Military  and  totalitarian  regimes  do  not 
change  overnight.  In  the  first  place,  it  la 


very  difficult  for  the  Arab  States  to  rid  them- 
iL.  r.f  B.  nollcv  they  have  preached  for 
^anv  vears  S^m:e^948\he  Arab  State,  have 
To^ol^  "coUtent  poucy  Of  active  no^- 
acceptance  and  non-recognltlon  of  Israel, 
only  special  circumstances  and  a  leader 
«f  couraTe  and  conviction  are  required  to 
divert  tSI  Arab  world  from  Its  present  path 

"""fari'^have    no   doubt   that   the   Six-Day 

objectives  regarding  Is^*^.        p        ,  ^ould 

I  doubt  ^»^«^^tl,^^f%°e;'ar  particularly 

like  to  see  a  «««*?' °%*„t„7e    But  I  would 

not  in  the  ^^^^^^^^J^'^l^o^e  a  peace 

area  was  one  ^^  ^^^f.^^hl  Middle  East, 

fectlve  Egyptian  Army,  despite  ail  tn 

'""'  f "°  mus!  sur'el?"    a  mte'ln'xlous  that 
she,  too,  must  sureiy  oe  conclusions 

ZSlTZ^rX^^^oU  Egyptian  poll- 
''The"'twf major  obstacles  to  any   funda- 

Great  Power  in  question. 

X,«:     MAIN     PROBLEMS     FACING     ISRAEL 

^TJ'ro  bring  about  a  real  change  in  the 

we  have  t^e  right  to  live  our  me  in  peace 
and  security.  I  ^^^^  *  one   But  I  am'^surJ 

peace  settiement.  We  don't  say  that  we  we 
by  rr  trSewTrk-o^tr.  ^To 
negoUatloTto  come  to  an  agreement  on  the 
ecognlzed  and  secure  ^oundarl^  of  the 
future  But  If  you  are  not  ready  to  talk  peace 
lilh  us    If  you  are  not  ready  to  abandon 

as  a  springboard  for  your  aggression?  Let^ 

finish  the  state  of  war  by  e«**^^J,^^^«  ^  of 
and  really  friendly  relations  that  wlU  be  oi 
benefit  for  all  our  peoples. 


we  must  strive  towards  a  real  peace  but  at 
the^same  time  strengthen  Israel's  capability 
tS  present  any  attempt  by  the  other  side  to 

♦  ,!.  ti>  the  use  of  force.  The  stronger  we 
"e  the^et^r  ar'e  the  prospects  of  .achieving 
"eace  in  the  area.  There  Is  a  famous  saying  to 
it  takes  two  to  make  peace  but  only  one  W 
l^ake  war  we  are  ready  for  peace-we  sttU 
\anv  the  second  partner  to  make  u. 

It  mleht  be  tSat  the  road  to  peace  will  be 

"''wrhope  that  peace-loving  countries  will 


ISRAEL    ENVOY     TAKES    HARD     LINE     ON     TALKS 

(By  Charles  M.  Roberts) 
Israels   new    ambassador    to   the    United 

ss^Lvrf^rfirn^%°atifni 

-3^aJ^%r?U.ha^^^Kabln    a   .  .  .  the 

?hat    he    doubted    that    any    "real    resuUs 
could  ^  achieved  "unless  the  other  side  will 
be  forced  to  talk  with  us." 

If  they  do  not  agree  to  meet  lace-to-face. 
he  addel,  it  wUl  mean  the  Arab  sUtes  do  not 

^%°ffi  NatTons  special  emjsary  O-nar 
Jarrlne  the  Swedish  ambassador  in  Moscow^ 
r  blen   working  on  a  plan  to  hav^th 

fr-to"^?a^.nn    hr-cS^us'^  headquarters^ 

^le  there  have  been  reports  °f  agree"^«f, 
on  this.  American  officials  insist  that  is  not 

vct  so  _^ 

CAN    HOLD    PRESENT   LINX 

Rabin    strongly    suggested     that    Israeli 
forc«8  win   not   withdraw   "even   one   inch 
unl^  Se  Arabs  agree  to  "sit  together  and 
neeotlate  a  peace  settlement. 

He  added  that  Israel  is  able,  from  a  mffl- 
taSr  T^lnfof  view,  to  hold  Its  present  cease- 
1    ^,rJ:»T'two   five  ^0  or  even  20  years." 
""'"We  are  reaxlyw  wait,"  he  said:  "we  are 
golS  to  Vlt  Where  we  are  until  we  achieve 

'  ^Sof  the  harder  a«P«=^°^  *^«  S'p^- 
poeitlon  came  in  reply  to  quf**"^;"'^  P"_ 
J^ed   address  was  not  quite  as  tough  in 

***One  point  m  the  prepared  address,  how- 
ever? b^ked  up  Rabln-s  remark  about  ^t- 
tt^l  It  out  for  years.  If  necessary,  on  the 
™nt  Ss  He  said  that  the  war  had  re- 
Su^thfsTze  of  the  Israeli-Egyptian  border 

thafhS  to^  defended  from  300  kilometers 
a^uTs^  miles)  to  about  a  tblrd  of  ^ha 

and  that  the  Jordanian   border  likewise 

now  much  shorter. 

BETTER   WARNING 

Furthermore,  said  Rabin,  the  fact  tha^t^e 
F<TVT>tlan  border  is  now  on  the  Suez  oanai 
W  d^°ve  significance  for  having  a  bet- 
ter warning  against  air  atuck  .-^^^^x^ 
WhUe  the  Soviets  have  almost  entirely 
J^iitiBhAd"  Arab  arms  losses,  said  Rabin, 
re^v^  S  ArlS,  co^dence  ^or  another  all- 
ouTw^  "is  not  a  matter  of  a  few  months 
However.  Soviet  backing  has  bolstered  Arab 

"^^irbmUd'^Egypfs  President  Nasser  has 
shoS^-no  abatement  In  his  beUigerent  at- 
Utu^  and  objectives."  In  reply  to  a  q^^tlon. 
I^bS^ulit^d  that  any  change  of  gov- 
ernment m  Cairo  would  be  "toward  more 
Som  and  a  more  democratic  way  of  run- 

"^^e'^^^^ssador,  while  «lePlorlngJ^erl- 
can  arms  aid  to  Jordan,  said  he  had  no 
doubV'That  It  was  better  "to  have  someone 
other  than  the  Russians  in  Jordan. 


Rabin  was  highly  «>'"Pl^'^°^i?^„iS 
France  because  "we  won  the  «"  wlt^,f  ^^J'^ 
nianes  "  He  said  Israel  now  will  try  every 
so?^ce"  for  n^  planes  since  "it  doesnt  seem 
thrieYe  going  to  get"  the  planes  ordered 
from  Prance. 

RABIN  LEAVES  THE  DOOR   AJAB(RING) 

I  By  R.  H.  Boyce) 

dot  fo^hT  u^"ma^^  \zT:n7:T'^z 

ZJ!r  Where  we  are  now"  was  inUnded  to 
encourage  Arabs   to  enter   peace   talks,  us. 

'''Sam  l7uZ  Oen.  ^tz'Lk  Rabin  at  a 
NaUoTalmss  Club  luncheon  yesterday  were 
viewed  as  the  clearest  statement  yet  of  the 
ilraell  position  on  withdrawal  from  Arab 
territories  occupied  since  last  June's  six-day 
war  Gen.  Rabin  said: 

"we  say  to  the  Arabs  now,  let's  sit  to- 
gether an^  negotiate  a  peace  ^ttlement^  We 
don't  say  that  we  are  going  to  stay  forever 
where  we  are  now.  We  are  ready  within  the 
7ram:wo'rk  of  this  kind  of  -got Ut^^,,^ 
come  to  an  agreement  '^''J-J^f'^^^^'^'^ 
anri  lecured  boundaries  of  the  future. 

Ecvot  long  has  InsiPted  that  Israel  must 
withdraw  bffore  negotiations  could  begin. 
Israel  wante  talks  first  to  decide  where  the 
v^fmdrrles  would  be.  But  official  Israeli  pub- 
^  ftatements  have  not  been  clear  because 
the  israergovernment  Is  divided  on  terrltor- 

'^  AlsriheTwo  nations  have  differed  on  in- 

urged  termination  of  sUtes  of  belligerency 
^d  acknowledgment  of  the  rights  oaU 
^Ilddle  East  states  to  live  in  peace  within 
secure  and  recognized  ho""dartes. 

Egypt  has  said  It  would  negotiate  If  Israel 
wo\nd  commit  Itself  to  the  resolution,  mean- 
mg  withdrawal.  Israel's  acceptance  of  .he 
resolution  has  been  qualified. 

Gen.  Rabin,  making  his  first  public  state 
ment  as  Israeli  envoy  here,  said: 

-If  you  (Arabs)  are  not  ready  to  tal^  P"" 
with  us  if  you  are  not  ready  to  abandon  your 
noUcyo  seeking  Israel's  destruction,  why 
?hin  do  we  have  to  withdraw  even  one  inch 
j'ust  to  hind  you  back  the  f^as ''^i*;^/^"^^^ 
in  the  past  and  will  serve  in  the  future  as  a 
•sorineboard  for  your  aggression? 
^Gen    Rabin  said  the  talks  niust  be  direct 

s^^^^t^j;^^?:^r^H^S 

authorized  by  the  UN  to  attempt  to  bring 
Israel  and    the  Arabs  together. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  TEACHERS 
STRIKE 

Mr  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marS^at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
thlrequest    of    the    gentleman    from 

California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  a 
group  of  Washington.  D.C.,  teachers 
called  at  my  office.  .. 

I  was  most  unfavorably  impressed^  I 
an^  "ertain  that  this  group  of  teachers 
did  not  accurately  represent  the  total 
teacher  coi-ps  of  the  District  schools.  If 
they   were   representative,    our    schools 

are  in  dire  trouble, 
^"se  teachers  would  set  poor  exam- 
ples for  any  student. 
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One  had  a  flfth-grade  boy  with  her— 
neither  was  well  groomed.  The  boys 
grammar  was  considerably  below  satis- 
factory. He  had  little  respect  for  private, 
personal  effects  in  my  office.  He  spoke 
up  in  our  conversation.  His  teacher- 
mother  thought  this  was  perfectly  per- 
missible because  he  •knew  a  good  deal 
about  this  problem. "  He  did  not  mind 
missing  a  day  of  school. 

One  teacher  who  claimed  to  be  a 
teacher  of  congressional  activities  in  her 
school,  believed  that  few  Congressmen 
worked  from  Friday  to  Tuesday. 

Not  one  of  them  knew  more  than  a 
modicum  about  the  Congress. 

They  were  not  considerate  enough  to 
call  or  make  arrangements  for  an  ap- 
pointment. They  showed  little  considera- 
tion for  my  time  even  though  they  knew 
they  were  keeping  me  from  attending  a 
committee  meeting. 

They  were  not  in  the  least  concerned 
about  the  detriment  to  the  students  for 
missing  a  day's  classroom  instruction. 

They  were  interested  only  in  their  own 
salary.  J4one  was  able  to  tell  me  anything 
they  had-  personally  done  or  attempted 
to  improve  their  situation  or  correct 
their  grievances. 

One  told  me  that  his  principal  and 
supervisor  was  incapable  of  evaluating 
his  competence  or  merit  for  salary  in- 
crease or  promotion,  yet  implied  that 
the  Congress  should  have  been  able  to 
do  this  long  ago. 

One  called  her  principal  a  iittle  dicta- 
tor. "  but  conceded  that  she  had  done 
little  to  negotiate  on  a  reasonable  per- 
son-to-person basis  any  of  her  alleged 
grievances. 

Everyone  seemed  to  be  wrong,  misled, 
and  hostile  except  the  teachers  who 
were  on  strike. 

Of  all  the  groups  of  workers,  in  our 
society  who  should  have  the  training, 
education,  and  experience  to  articulate 
and  negotiate  their  grievances,  the 
teachers  should  be  in  the  vanguard  and 
the  most  able. 

Others  without  the  trairiing  and  ex- 
perience in  communication  may  be  ex- 
cused for  their  abandonment  of  reason- 
able negotiation  and  for  their  resort  to 
strikes,  but  a  teachers  main  forte  is 
communication.  If  they  cannot  com- 
municate with  their  superiors,  the  School 
Board,  the  Congress  without  resorting 
to  a  disruption  of  their  students  educa- 
tion, how  could  we  possibly  expect  them 
to  communicate  with  their  students.  The 
District  schoolchildren  are  in  dire 
trouble  if  these  teachers  are  representa- 
tive of  all  teachers  in  the  District. 

One  teacher  said  there  was  nothing 
wrong  with  her  "taking  leave"  today.  She 
had  it  coming:  she  could  take  it  this  way 
or  on  a  beach  somewhere.  The  welfare  of 
her  students  meant  very  IHtle  to  her. 

All  of  the  teachers  were  jealous  of  the 
firemen  and  policemen  who  had  been 
able  to  convince  the  police  commission 
and  the  Congress  that  they  had  earned 
a  pay  raise  recently.  None  of  them 
wanted  to  talk  about  their  competence  as 
a  teacher.  None  of  them  thought  their 
salary  should  be  related  to  their  class- 
room competence.  All  were  satisfied  to 
have  all  teachers  earning  'the  -same  pay 
regardless    of    competence — "just    like 


Members  of  Congress,  good  and  bad.  who 
all  receive  the  same  pay." 

All  used  the  strikes  by  teachers  in 
Montgomery  County,  Florida,  and  else- 
where as  justification  for  their  strike. 

All  wanted  to  define  their  abandon- 
ment of  their  students  and  their  failure 
to  report  for  classroom  work  today  as 
something  different  from  a  strike.  This 
of  course  is  a  rather  cbvloua  hypocrisy — 
a  bad  example  of  integrity  for  students. 

I  believe  teachers  d(J  not  need  to  resort 
to  strikes — they,  of  all  working  groups, 
should  be  able  to  present  their  views,  if 
valid,  in  a  reasonable,  convincing  man- 
ner. 

When  their  strike  adversely  affected 
the  education  of  one  child,  it  was  no 
longer  justified.  Strikes  are  unsatisfac- 
tory- means  of  settling  disputes.  Strikes, 
like  war,  only  indicate  that  the  parties 
have  failed.  Strikes  which  are  between 
two  parties  only  are  deplorable;  but 
strikes  which  harm  a  third  party— such 
as  the  public  health  and  safety— are 
barbaric;  strikes  which  harm  an  innocent 
student,  particularly  a  student  who  so 
urgently  needs  a  better  education  as  the 
children  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  are 
despicable. 

Prior  to  the  miserable  demonstration 
on  Capitol  Hill  by  the  mob  tactics  of 
some  teachers.  I  was  inclined  to  be  sym- 
pathetic to  a  pay  raise  for  District  teach- 
ers. Now.  I  believe  that  some  are  over- 
paid and  should  not  be  trusted  with  the 
enormous  responsibility  of  teaching  our 
children.      

WHATEVER  BECAME  OF  CAR  A? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  pertinent  extra- 
neous material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  all 
Members  of  the  Congress  are  interested 
in  the  procurement  of  big  government, 
particularly  since  the  budget  involves 
the  procurement  of  military  equipment 
and  supplies  in  that  portion  of  over  $42 
billion  which  annually  goes  for  this  pur- 
pose. I  know  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  is  concerned  and  I  know  the 
Members  have  been  terrifically  upset  by 
the  recent  statement  by  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  installation  and 
logistics  that  even  if  there  is  one  per- 
cent error  in  this  big  procurement 
budget,  this  is  less  than  150,000  errors 
or  $420  million  annually. 

Mr.  Speaker,  even  worse  than  this  is 
the  failure  to  get  usable  equipment  and 
armamentaria  in  the  hands  of  troops  in 
time  to  be  useful. 

I  refer  to  what  has  become  of  CAR  A — 
this  stands  for  combat  aircrew  recov- 
ery aircraft  for  any  theater  of  opera- 
tions. Requests  for  proposals  were  made 
over  10  months  ago  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  then  were  suddenly 
hushed  in  favor  of  an  advance  rescue 
system  known  as  ARS. 

In  the  interim  those  who  were  asked 
to  submit  proposals  on  a  preferred  basis 


have  heard  nothing,  despite  a  substantial 
investment  on  their  part,  perhaps  as 
much  as  $25  million  collectively. 

This  is  fully  explored  by  a  letter  to 
the  full  House  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  which  was  reported  in  yester- 
day's closed  meeting  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  but  which 
will  be  published  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Armed  Forces  in  the  current  issue  dated 
March  9. 
It  is  a  most  succinct  editorial. 
It  raises  the  question  properly  and  re- 
peatedly about  when  we  are  going  to  get 
the  requisite  equipment  in  the  hands  of 
the  users  rather  than  fiddle  with  hanky 
panky  and  excuses  about  procurement 
from  that  puzzle  palace  known  as  the 
Pentagon. 

I  recommend  that  Members  read  It 
and  review  it  in  detail : 

Whatever  Became  or  CARA? 
A    crash    program    to    produce   a    new   air 
rescue  aircraft  for  use  In  Vietnam  has  been 
swallowed  up  In  a  fog  of  Pentagon  silence. 

Ten  top  aerospace  Arms  reportedly  spent 
upwards  of  $25-mllllon  putting  together  pro- 
posals for  the  aircraft — at  the  Pentagon's  re- 
quest— only  to  see  the  project  disappear  In  a 
black-out  of  official  Information. 

It  all  began  last  April  when  the  Air  Force 
asked  Industry  to  submit  proposals  for  a  new. 
high  speed  rescue  aircraft  capable  of  swiftly 
penetrating  intense  anti-aircraft  defenses  In 
North  Vietnam  to  pick  up  downed  airmen  be- 
fore their  capture  by  North  Vietnamese 
search  parties. 

The  Air  Force  said  the  plane — labeled 
CARA  lor  Combat  Aircrew  Recovery  Air- 
craft— represented  an  urgent  "Southeast  Asia 
operational  requirement." 

Contractors  were  given  only  30  days  in 
which  to  prepare  and  submit  proposals.  In  a 
classified  "bidders  briefing"  to  industry  on 
5  May  1967,  an  Air  Force  spokesman  promised 
that  evaluation  of  the  bids  would  be  com- 
pleted within  30  days  after  submission,  and 
that  a  decision  would  follow  within  another 
"48  hours." 

At  the  briefing,  sources  said  the  AF  official 
declared  that  "time  is  more  Important  than 
money." 

Contractors  were  asked  to  guarantee  de- 
livery of  at  least  six  new  aircraft,  fully  oper- 
ational in  Southeast  Asia,  within  36  months. 
Ten  major  industrial  firms  set  up  special 
teams  to  speed  completion  of  proposals, 
which  subsequently  were  submitted  to  the 
Air  Force. 

Technical  and  cost  evaluation  of  the  pro- 
posals was  completed  on  schedule  at  Wright- 
Patterson  AFB,  Ohio,  on  30  June,  last  year. 
Today— 10  months  after  the  Air  Force 
rushed  to  industry  for  help — none  of  the  ten 
contractors  has  received  any  official  word  on 
the  status  of  the  CARA  program.  Nor  have 
any  been  told  how  their  designs  fared  in  the 
evaluation. 

One  industry  official  said  his  firm  hasn't 
even  had  an  official  acknowledgement  that 
our  proposal  was  received." 

The  specifics  of  what  it  cost  industry  to 
prepare  the  CARA "  proposals  is  not  known. 
But  one  contractor  said  his  firm  poured 
more  ihan  one  million  dollars  of  comp.°.ny 
funds  into  its  plan.  Another  indicated  tii.it 
this  expenditure  may  be  low.  compared  with 
what  others  spent  Some  firms  submitted 
more  than  one  proposal.  The  source  said 
overall  outlays  by  all  of  the  firms  probably 
total  in  the  neighborhood  of  $25  million. 

Despite  the  enormous  expenditure,  how- 
ever. It  now  appears  that  the  Air  Force  has 
quietly  removed  the  "urgent"  tag  which  It 
previously  appended  to  the  program. 

The  Air  Force  and  OSD  have  Just  com- 
pleted work  on  a  new  Development  Concept 
Paper  to  guide  a  "longer  term"  effort,  focus- 


IHK  on  the  total  combut  air  rescue  Problem 
as  opposed  to  design  of  a  new  .aircraft.  The 
wrm  "CARA"  h^s  been  dropped  The  pro- 
"r^m    is    now    called    the    Advanced   Rescue 

^"doD  pl^Vall  for  an  integrated  study  of 
new  detection  devices  and  beacons  and 
Sluer  combat  Air  Patrol,  or  fighter  cover 
for  the  rescue  forces.  It  was  not  clear  to 
what  extent  the  ARS  study  may  involve  new 

'^'p^ntlg'ot'sources  said  the  best  guess  Is 
that  extract  Definition  for  ^^^^ew  rescue 
svstem  would  not  take  place  before  FY  70. 
At  th^  earliest,  this  would  mean  that  serious 
industry  help  on  a  new  rescue  aircraft  (U 
one  is  Lught)  will  not  be  requested  again 
u"ti  at  "e'ast  July  of  1969-two  years  and 
"wo  months  after  last  years  "urgent  plea 
for  immediate  help.  .  . 

Given  normal  Pent.-igon  lead  *"",^f„„^  „„ 
me.ns  new  aircraft  >*ould  not  be  rolling  ofi 
production  lines   until   ^^-'975. 

so  far  no  one  has  officially  told  industry 
w^ the  ground  rules  on  CARA  hav-e  changed^ 
Unofflclaf  comments,  on  the  otl^er  Imnd^  have 
been  both  contradictory  and  vague,  sources 

''officials  of  five  of  the  ten  companies  sub- 
.^itrini7  CARA  proposals  were  contacted  by 
?^E  jouKNf.  All  ^sald  their  firms  are  dls- 
tnrbed  by  AF  and  DoD  failure  to  follow 
thro^h   with   official   action   on  the   CARA 

^'Sne^aid,  "CARA  did  not  Just  Involve  a 
budgetary  quote.  This  was  a  fixed  price  in- 
cenuve  proposal,  which  contractors  were 
wimnE  to  sltdown  and  negotiate.  This  was 
not  just  a  preiunlnary  design  contest  It  was 
a  mSor  Industry  effort-the  ^md  hat  in- 
volves the  company  president  and  Ws  finan 
cial    enelneerlng  and  production  staffs. 

on  X  other  hand.  Congressional  sources 
info^ed  THE  JouBNAL  that  the  "procuring 
command'^  .AFLC,,  the  ""-;  -m-an«^ 
(MAC),  and  the  "customer  (PACAF)  re 
nortedlv  are  agreed  that  none  of  the  CARA 
proposals  Offered  any  Blgnlflcant  irnprove- 
ments  over  present  air  rescue  techniques^  As 
fl  matter  of  fact."  one  source  said,  the  Air 
Fo^ce^oncluded  that  the  Proposals  were  es- 
sentlally  exercises  In  Industry  brochureman- 

^^'if'thls  charge  Is  true,  some  of  the  "bro- 
chures 'seem  to  have  been  excessively  fancy^ 
industry  officials  told  The  Journal  that  the 
a"?  Force  "request  for  P^opoBar  required  uU 
compliance  with  the  complex  AF  375  series 
systems  management  procedures  developed 
for  the  C-5A  competition. 

One  contractor  submitted  24  separate  pro- 
oJsaT  volumes,  covering  aircraft  configura- 
tion tellTrogram.  cost,  value  engineering^ 
PERT  systems  managements,  etc.  Anotner 
fifm  estimated  that  Us  P-PC^^l  volumes 
would  form  a  stack  about  two  feet  tall. 

For  Whatever  reason,  the  Air  Force,  never 
theless   has  maintained  strict  official  silence 
about  the  outcome  of  the  Proposals. 

in  recent  Senate  testimony.  Air  Force  CofS 
General    J.   P.    McConnell    commented    that 
fhe  Air  Force  has  "a  requirement  for  an  Ad- 
ance^  Rescue  System  (ARS)."  J>-tf/J^^,^«, 
no  menuon  of  CARA.  of  the  outcome  of  the 
CARA  design  competition,  or  of  the  fact  that 
industry  had  even  been  approached  about 
the  nroblem.  He  noted  only  that  the  F?    69 
budget  includes  funds  "to  Initiate  ARS  devel- 
opment planning  action."  ...„„„«te 
One  source  said  the  statement     suggeste 
that  last  year's  urgent  need  for  a  new^  Wgh 
.^peed    aircraft    has    disslpat«d-for    reasons 
not  explained   to   mdustry-into  a  require 
ment  for  some  pretty  routine  paperwork. 

During  the  10-month  period  which  has 
elaps^  'since  tlie  CARA  problem  wa^Arst 
famed  out  to  industxy.  rough  /f^^^ 
indicate  that  about  300  airmen  hav«„^t!? 
Ihot^^n  or  have  had  to  bail  out  overNor«> 
Vietnam.  Although  exact  figures  are  classified 
it  is  understood  that  only  one  oiit  of  three 
downed  crewmen  are  being  rescued. 


pentigon  figures  released  on  22  February 
show  that  223  Navy.  Marine  Corps  and  Air 
Porw  ue-sonnel  are  known  to  have  been 
r^nmrid  since  1961.  DoD  also  lists  another 
fi52  Air  Force  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  person- 
nel as  "mlsstng."  Many  presumably  are  pilots 
nr  crew  members  wken  prisoner  after  bail- 
mgouT  over  North  Vietnam.  It  Is  known  tha 
o^^er  800  aircraft  have  been  shot  down  or  lost 
over  North  Vietnam. 

Director   of   Defense    Research    and   Engi- 
neering   John     S.     Foster    emphasized     the 

seriousness    of    the    «"■    >o^^%'"    "    !;Tef 
statement  to  Congress  "The  Journal^2^Feb 
ruarv)     He    commented    that      Increase    ei 
fectlveness  of  NVN  anti-aircraft  systems    n- 
dlcates  greater  potential  air  attrition  in  the 
future.  This  Is  a  very  serious  trend. 

The  trend  has  not  accelerated  the  demand 
lor  .new  combat  air  rescue  aircraft  how- 
ever in  fact.  DOD  sources  told  The  Journal 
that  the  CARA  program  has  been  put  on  .i 
b"k  burner,  wi?h  short-range  research  ef- 
forts now  being  focused  on  such  things  as 
■new  radios,  new  beacon  lights-  One  sot.rce 
Slid  "We  just  don't  know  if,  even  with  a  new 
aircraft,  we  would  be  much  better  off  than  we 

'^'^TT^e  source  would  not  comment  when  The 
jo^nal  inquired  what  had  l<^2f/,-^\^- 
to  believe,  ten  months  ago.  that  a  new  air 
c^aR  would  have  improved  the  situauor.  or 
what  had  developed  since  last  April  to  create 
a  change  of  mind. 

The  official  commented  only  that  ••Initia- 
tion of  the  project  was  fawed    ccg^er  head 

prevailed.  There  are  a  lot  of  V,STOL  pouiics 

nvolved  and  thev  are  terribly  complicated. 
T^e    fog    of    silence    still    enshrouds    the 

quiftlon  of  whatever  became  of  the  industry 

proposals  on  CARA. 


AMERICA:    BEAUTIFUL,   FREE,   AND 
STRONG 


Mr  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Colorado? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.   ASPINALL.   Mr.   Speaker    it   is 
with  a  special  kind  of  enthusiasm  that  i 
caU  to  tfie  attention  of  my  colleagues  aii 
inspiring  and  thought-provoking  article 
that  has  been  ^'"tten  by  Mrs.  Becky 
Walker      associate     pubhsher     of     tne 
Grand   Junction,   Colo.  ^I>aily   Sentinel 
Mrs.  Walker,  following  trips  to  Austra 
lia.  Southeast  Asia  and  to  countries  be- 
Wnd  the  Iron  Curtain,  has  contributed 
a  series  of  some  100  articles  reporting 
her  observations  of  the  human  and  nat- 
ural resources  of  these  areas. 

In  her  final  article,  Mrs.  Walker  pre- 
sents a  particularly  incisive  ^  ,eview  of 
the  values  that  she  discovered  in  her 
travels,  as  well  as  those  she  held  before 
she  ever  left  home.  The  article  follows: 

AMEHlCA-BEAUTIFtJI..    FREE.    AND    STRONG 

(PUBLISHER'S   NOTE.-In   =»^eries   of   more 
than  100  articles,  readers  of  The  Da^ly  Sent  - 
nel  have  been  given  an  Insight  Into  llie  Be 
h£d  the  iron  curtain  few  Americans  ha^e 
had  These  articles  have  been  written  by  Mrs. 
Prtst^^a^ker  who.  as  a  keen  and  observing 
fenorwr    has   reported    facts    and    refrained 
:r  miecting  her  opinions  or-nc^-ior^^ 
in  this,  the  final  article,  we  have  ask«i  her 
o  tell  What  makes  America  dflerent  than 
Iron  curtain  countries,  than  Asia,  than  Aus 
traua.    She    tells,   ^dramatically,   why    she    Is 
proud  of  her  country,  her  state  and  her  city. 
Grand  Junction.) 


(By  Becky  Walker* 
Mv  trips  to  Australia.  Asia  and  behind  the 
iron  Cunain  have,  above  all,  given  me  a 
sense  of  belonging  to  the  n^st  '"ag.Uflcen 
nation  the  worid  has  ever  produced.  My  great 
nride  in  being  an  American  now  has  founda- 
Uon  on  fact,  rather  than  Just  that  nebulous 
priSe  vou  feel  for  the  area  of  your  or  g  n 

Wherever  I  went,  to  whomever  I  talked 
I  f'^und  a  longing  for  --^at  America  IS  and 
HAS  that  goes  far  beyond  the  ^o-called  ma 
forial  weilth.  America  is  a  symbol  of  Indi- 
vldulHreedom  that  will  never  be  forgotten 
It  is  and  will  be  a  continued  inspiration  to 
the  common  people  of  all  lands. 

It  was  the  first  truly  classless  nation  on 
e.mh  it  remains  as  such  tc^^ay^It  is  the  one 
nation  where  a  man  is  respected  for  *hat  he 
"chieves-not  because  he  comes  from  a  cer- 
tain family  and  class. 

Family  origin  and  wealth  are  respected  here 
as  in  U  nations.  But,  the  individual  who 
?ea  ly  touches  the  heart  of  America  is  still 
the  one  of  good  thinking,  devotion  to  fanUly 
and  community,  a  man  who  Is  gentle  and  wise 
and  filled  with  good  humor.  „„,.ertv 

Here  a  man  or  woman  born  to  poverty 
knows  he  or  she  can  rise  to  the  greatest 
honors  by  ability  and  the  wise  use  of  that 

ability-  .    .         »  ,„ 

In  other  nations,  this  is  not  so. 
Wherever  I've  traveled,  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain'and  outride  it.  a  man  born  to  poverty 
Ts  doomed  to  poverty  no  matter  how  ab  e  he 
mav  be.  In  the  same  context  a  man  born  to 
wealth  and  position  maintains  that  position 
no  matter  how  stupid  he  "jay  be  _  He  may 
drop  to  the  material  poverty  level  but  he 
maintains  his  exalted  position  of  birth. 

in  lUly.  once  a  bellboy,  always  a  bellboy. 
In  America  a  bellboy  can  and  often  does  be- 
come owner  of  the  hotel.  ,„„,.„ 
America  Is  still  the  land  of  opportunity. 
Too  often,  as  Americans,  we  scourge  our- 
selves with  whips  of  self  pity  and  ^corn  be- 
cause we  feel  we  are  a  nation  of  materialists^ 
I  ve  seen  truly  materialistic  nations  like 
Russia  and  we  are  not  like  that 

It  is  my  conclusion  we  are  deeply  spirit- 
ualistic and  idealistic  as  well  as  lazy  in  the 
rleht  way — a  real  contrast. 

After  all  why  should  man  labor  a    splrlt- 
breaklng.   heartbreaking   drudgery  J^'hen   he 
cin  invfnt.  produce  and  run  a  machine  rais- 
ing his  standard  of  living  to  what  we  Amer- 
cfns  consider  virtually  a  birthright  today^ 
England  and  AustraUa  may  laugh  at  our 
central  heating.  But  who  buys  central  heat- 
ing plants  as  soon  as  they  can  accumulate 
money  and  know-how?  Europe  sneers  at  the 
Ostentatious  American  chrome-plated,  giant 
car.  But.  who  scrapes  and  saves  to  own  one. 

"^yes^most  of  the  sneers  from  abroad  about 
our  "materialistic  outlook."  our  "crudeness 
our  freedom  to  criticize  at  the  top  of  our 
?ungs  and  our  ebullient  good  spirits,  results 
rom  sheer  envy.  It  really  amounts  to  Jealous 
name-calling    by    nations    and    Individuals 

"°S'gr?af  "Stuallstlc"  nation  many 
of  our  yluth  and  teachers  feel  necessary  to 
fo  ha^Dlng  after,  Russia  is  so  envious  of  our 
n^Sy  of  mind  and  physical  well-being 
^^s^LTe  ambition  Is  to  produce  more  material 
wealth  than  can  America  and  Americans. 

RuLanrnow  are  finding  out  their  cult 
of  communism  Is  not  working.  Too  many 
there  have  found  out  work  Is  for  the  blrds- 
so  let  George  do  It.  Individual  incentives  are 
now  necesslry  to  keep  Production  up  to  w.th 
m  shouting  distance  of  goals  set  by  the  Rus 

^1^e^°found  the  average  Russian  Is  no  more 
excited  about  communism  tf «  you  and  r 
Russia.  Itself,  Is  composed  of  28  nations  ol 
dissentlne  peoples.  The  voice  of  the  gov- 
ernment do^s  not  express  the  feelings  of  the 
Ive^aje  Russian  any  more  than  our  govern- 
ment voices  our  personal  feelings. 

Many   large   groups  are   still   fighting  the 
government  What  Is  so  different  about  that? 
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Dont  we  have  <ll*«»Mlon  here  bet''««P'*<;**' 
between  religion.,  between  political  belief.? 
We  have  grown  great  on  dUaenslon  and  lu 
product  change.  . 

such  dUsenalon  does  not  mean  '»>•/»"  ?■ 
communism  or  the  fall  of  capitalism^  It  does 
mean,  however,  that  both  great  «a"o^^»  *" 
growing,  changing,  trying  to  cope  w  th  prob- 
fema  both   internally   and   externally. 

In  many  ways  the  Russian  sW^^ho  rM 
nam  U  typical  OfHclally.  they  back  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  and  North  Vietnam.  Unofficially  they 
are  darned  glad  we  are  there  ^^l^*  ">« J**^*: 
ing  because  If  there  Is  one  nation  Ruasla 
fears  with  the  fear  of  the  devils  of  hell  U  is 

^*S^^ong  as  America  Is  Involved  on  the 
southern  border  of  China.  Russia  and  mwt 
Russians  feel  the  old  Chinese  dragon  Is  go- 
InK  to  keep  Its  attenUon  on  the  south  rather 
than  look  to  and  cross  the  northern  border. 
Into  the  Soviet  states. 

Did  you  know  that  Russia  maintains  vast 
supply  depots,  soldiers  and  planes  on  the 
gre^kVperlmeter  of  China?  A  sudden  troop 
movement  of  Chinese  to  the  north  throw. 
Russia  into  a  tizzy  like  nothing  we  ever  see 

here  In  America.  ...._...  -».,« 

I  know  I  saw  part  of  such  a  tlay  wnen 
In  Ulan  Bator  and  Alma  AlU.  Borders  were 
sunimarlli  closed,  transportation  limited, 
and   people's   movements   constricted. 

The  average  Russian  is  kept  In  great  Ig- 
norance of  this.  He  doesnt  have  the  com- 
munications we  do.  Yet.  with  all  our  vaunted 
pre»  and  radio  services,  is  hU  predicament 
so  much  different  than  our.  on  the  other 
side  of  the  fence?  We  don't  read  what  Is  free- 
ly printed  They  don't  print  It  „v,,.™ 
I  want  no  part  of  the  Russian  problem 
because  I  feel  they  are  so  much  farther  be- 
hind u.  m  human  understanding  and  hu- 
man endeavor.  Our  difference,  are  va«t  and 
myriad.  ^  ..  ^ 
in  America  we  reapect  the  dignity  of  the 
individual.  By  so  doing  our  group  ha.  Ui- 
tegnty  and  the  nation  a  purpoM.  In  Rus- 
sia the  individual  Is  nothing,  the  group  alone 
gets  respect.  I  found  this  left  an  unease,  a 
lack  of  security  that  goes  far  to  create  the 
susplclou.  attitude  of  the  average  Ru«.lan. 
This  Pttuude  Is  reflected  by  the  nation. 

They  thlui  everyone  U  out  to  take  advan- 
tage of  them.  This  IS  the  result  of  disre- 
spect for  the  individual. 

In  my  travels  I  have  learned  that  Indi- 
vidual people  are  much  the  same  the  world 

"'iTie  gentle  little,  old  Indian  Mhool  teacher 
m  Singapore  Is  worried  about  the  lack  of  re- 
spect the  youth  of  today  show  their  elders. 

The  middle-aged  lady  In  Tashkent  worrle. 
because  her  daughter  w»nt«  to  leave  home 
and  get  a  Job. 

The  elderly  man  in  Kabul.  Afghanistan, 
waa  upset  because  hi.  son  thought  they 
should    have   sanitary    facilities    inside    the 

house.  .  J  ,„, 

The  mother  In  Mongolia  was  worried  for 
fear  her  son  would  have  to  go  to  war  with 
China.  __  _,         . 

The  old  lady  In  Ucmcow  was  furious  be- 
cauee  her  children  would  not  mind  her  any- 
more and  wanted  to  run  around  the  street, 
at  night  in  tight  panU  and  long  hair— both 
son  and  daughter. 

The  problems  we  face  In  Grand  Junction 
are  the  same  as  thoee  faced  In  similar  size 
cltle.  in  Russia.  East  GermtOiy.  Japan.  Tai- 
wan. Australia.  Tahiti,  Mongolia  and  Italy. 

Why  Not? 

After  all.  we  are  all  people.  We  love.  We 
hate  We  fight  with  one  another.  We  gossip. 
We  lie  We  steal.  We  are  gentle.  We  are  kind. 
We  are  neighborly.  We  work.  We  play.  We 
have  kids.  We  live.  We  die.  And  hlpplee  are 
everywhere. 

But.  I  would  rather  face  my  problem,  here 
In  Grand  Junction.  In  our  beautUul  Grand 
V&Uey.  In  this  glorious  state  of  Colorado. 
In  this  marvelous  United  SUtea.  than  any- 
where else  I've  been  In  the  world. 


We  have  the  freedom  to  do  something 
about  our  problem,  with  leM  restrictions, 
fruatraUon.  and  with  more  zeal  and  active 
Intereat  than  anywhere  else 

We  are  more  healthy  and  more  inventive. 

We  are  better  educated  and  more  deeply 
concerned  about  our  fellow  man  than  any 
other  nation  deaplte  nolM.  theae  naUon. 
make  in  their  paper,  and  over  their  radios. 

We  back  up  our  concern  with  deed,  on  a 
nation-wide  world-wide  scale.  Not  even  Ru.- 
sla  can  claim  this. 

Indeed.  I  am  so  proud  of  my  country  and 
my  people  I  could  outbrag  a  Texan. 

We  ARE  the  greatest  nation  on  earth. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 
A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
tlUe  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 
S,  2531.  An  act  to  designate  the  San 
Gabriel  WUdernew,  Angeles  National  Forest, 
in  the  SUte  of  CaUfornla;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


SENATE   ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 
The  SPEAKER  announced  his  sigTia- 
turc  to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S.  2419.  An  act  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1936,  with  respect  to  the  devel- 
opment of  cargo  container  veeael.,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  be  permitted  to  extend  their  re- 
marks upon  other  subject  matters  than 
those  pertaining  to  the  eulogy  of  the  late 
Speaker  Martin  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude pertinent  extraneous  material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TRIBUTES  TO  THE  LATE  JOSEPH  W. 
MARTIN.  FORMER  SPEAKER  OF 
THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES 


Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
I  hour. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  my  sad 
duty  to  oCQcially  report  to  the  House  the 
death  of  our  former  colleague  and  Speak- 
er, the  Honorable  Joseph  W.  Martin.  Jr. 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

He  was  a  humble  man  who  rose  to 
great  heights  but  who  never  forgot  those 
with  whom  he  worked  and  struggled  on 
the  way  up.  While  he  received  high 
honors  and  greatly  prized  titles,  he  was 
always  referred  to  by  those  who  knew 
him  simply  as  Joe"  Martin.  He  was  not 
one  for  whom  pomp  and  ceremony  held 
any  appeal,  yet  he  could  lend  dignity  to 
any  occasion.  He  was  warm,  human  and 
friendly  and  always  had  time  to  lend  the 
hand  of  kindness  and  experience  to 
young  Members  of  Congress  when  they 
went  to  him  for  a  sense  of  direction. 


He  was  the  leader  of  the  Republican 
party  for  many  years,  and  many  of  those 
years  were  lean  years  for  his  party,  but 
Joe  was  an  eternal  optimist.  Like  the  fast 
film  which  is  used  in  our  cameras  today, 
he  could  project,  a  well  developed  picture 
taken  in  a  light  which  would  reflect  but 
darkness  to  most  of  us.  The  bright  side  of 
life  was  a  reflection  of  his  own  image. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
particularly  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tives.  which  is  closest  to  the  people,  has 
been  often  acclaimed  as  the  defender  of 
the  Republic,  as  the  principal  shield  in 
the  preservation  of  our  form  of  govern- 
ment and  its  institutions,  and  that  it  re- 
flects the  combined  voice  of  our  people. 
All  of  us  who  serve  here  have  been 
honored  in  a  very  special  way.  Some  of 
us  are  the  sons  of  immigrants  to  this 
country,  but  there  was  no  need  for  us  to 
be  steeped  in  tradition  to  qualify  for  our 
positions  here.  This  body,  then,  is  unique 
not  only  in  terms  of  modem  politics,  but 
it  has,  in  fact,  been  the  long  sought 
dream  of  civilization  Itself. 

Our  individual  position  as  a  Member 
of  Congress  is  important,  but  there  is 
another  position  of  even  greater  signifi- 
cance I  refer  to  the  one  man  chosen  to 
be  our  leader  as  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  If  we  are  honored  to 
be  a  Member  of  this  body,  how  much 
greater  are  the  laurels  accorded  to  any 
man  who  is  elected  by  all  the  Represent- 
atives of  the  people  as  their  voice.  In  the 
long  history  of  the  Congress  only  43 
other  men  have  been  so  honored.  In  the 
80th  Congress,  when  Joe  Martin  was 
Speaker,  and  there  was  no  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  he  was  only 
a  heartbeat  away  from  being  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  He  also  served 
as  the  Speaker  of  the  83d  Congress. 

One  of  the  great  personahties  and 
sUtesmen  of  our  times  has  passed  to  his 
reward.  He  was  a  valued  friend,  and  his 
consideration  for  his  fellowman  was  so 
evidently  sincere  that  even  a  mere  asso- 
ciate was  made  to  feel  as  close  as  his 
dearest  friend.  Joe  could  not  be  distant 
to  any  human  being. 

His  name  and  fame  were  known  to  me 
long  before  I  knew  the  man  himself,  but, 
I  am  proud  to  say,  after  serving  with  him 
in  Congress  for  17  years,  that  here,  in- 
deed was  a  man  whose  true  greatness 
matched  his  great  reputation.  His  record 
was  real,  not  contrived. 

I  believe  that  on  this  day  following  his 
death  it  is  appropriate  that  we  quote  his 
official  biography  as  it  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Directory  for  the  last  year 
he  served  here  In  the  House.  I  quote: 


Joseph  William  Martin,  Jr.,  Republican  of 
North  Attleboro.  Mass.;  bom  November  3, 
1884:  educated  in  the  public  school,  of  North 
Attleboro;  honorary  degree.:  LL.D..  TufU 
College.  Medford,  MaM.;  LL.D..  Pennsylvania 
Military  College.  Chester.  Pa.;  D.Ci..  Boeton 
University.  Boston,  Maw.:  LL.D..  StonehlU 
College.  North  Easton.  MaM.;  LL.D.,  Dart- 
mouth College.  Hanover.  NJI.;  LL.D.,  Syra- 
cuse University.  Syracuse.  N.Y.;  master  of 
science.  Bradford  Durfee  Technical  Institute 
Par  River,  Mau.;  M.S3.A..  Bryant  College. 
Providence.  R.I.:  Doctor  of  Jurisprudence. 
Portia  Law  School;  Doctor  of  Laws.  New 
England  College,  publisher  of  Evening 
Chronicle.  North  Attleboro  and  Franklin 
SenUnel.  PrankUn.  MaM.;  member  Mawachu- 
sett.  House  of  Repreeentatlvee.  1912-14; 
member  MaMitchusetts  State  Senate  l»l*-17: 


chairman.  MawachusetU  Republican  Legis- 
lative Ca^Pa'K^  committee.  1917;  Hardlng- 
C^Udge  presidential  elector,  1920;  executive 
s^reUiT  Republican  State  committee.  1922- 
Iv  d^egkte  to  Republican  National  Conven- 
tion,   of    1916.    1936.    1940.    1944.    19M.,.«id 
S  permanent  chairman  of  the  ^PU»>U^ 
National    Conventions    of    1940,    1944,    VMM, 
^952    and  1956;   chairman.  Republlc«i  Con 
eresslonal    Campaign    Committee    In    1938. 
Sber  of   the'^Republlcan   Nauonal   com- 
mittee   1936-40;    chairman,  RepubUcan  Na- 
?^n"lCommlttee  from  July  19*0  »«  Novem^ 
ber  1942:  In  1924  elected  Member  of  the  69th 
and  e"h  succeeding  Congr««.  Including  the 
89th-    elected  minority  leader  76th  W  85th 
Coiresses    except    the    80th    and    83rd,    in 
which  he  was  elected  Speaker. 


Mr  Speaker,  newspapers  throughout 
the  world  will  tell  his  story.  At  this  early 
moment  following  his  death.  I  have  but 
three  articles  in  my  possession  which 
touch  upon  the  highlights  of  his  hfe.  and. 
at  this  point  I  wish  to  present  excerpts 
from  these,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Boston  Globe.  Mar.  7.  19681 

JOE  Martin  Dies  at  83  in  F''0'i?*-^'',*;°!L' 
CRESS  42  Years  and  Speaker  Twice— Uved. 
Ran  Paper  in  North  Attleboro 
Joseph  W.  Martin  Jr..  a  U.S.  congressman 
for  42   years   and  Republican  leader  of   the 
House  for  half  that  period,  died  Wednesday 
afternoon  in  Memorial  Hospital    Hollywood, 
Fla..  shortly  after  a  sudden  atuck  He  was  83^ 
Martin,  who  at  one  time  was  first  In  line 
of  succession  to  the  presidency,  was  winter- 
ing with  relatives  la  Ft.  Lauderdale  to  seek 
relief  from  arthritis.  Airncw 

HI.  long-time  secretary.  Mrs.  Alice  Agnew 
of  North  Attleboro.  said  the  death  came 
verv  much  as  a  shock." 

••He  had  taken  off  some  weight/  she  said 
■and  everyone  who  saw  him  this  Winter 
thought  he  had  improved  very  much. 

Mrs.  Agnew  said  Martin  had  expected  to 
reiu^n  to  hi.  home  In  North  Attleboro  this 

^''puneral  services  were  set  tentatively  for 
Monday  morning  in  St.  Mary's  Church.  North 

"""urtlnhad  reured  I™=» /he  pubUc  view 
almost  entirely  after  his  defeat  for  a  22d 
term  in  Congress  in  September.  1966. 

^e  10.;.  one  of  the  few  in  his  half-century 
DoUtlcal  career,  came  in  the  RepubUcan  pri- 
mary where  he  was  beaten  by  Mrs.  Margaret 

That  primary  night  he  said:  "rve  always 
done  the  best  I  know  how.  If  the  people 
want  me.  fine.  If  they  don't.  I  ain't  going  to 

^"^'*Srtln  twice  served  as  Speaker  of  the 
House,  the  nation's  second  "lost  powerful 
office  but  he  never  lost  touch  with  his  be- 
loved home  town.  North  Attleboro. 

Over  the  years  he  became  a  familiar  and 
powerful  figure  In  the  Capital,  but  he  always 
remLned  a  familiar  and  friendly  figure  along 
Noriih  Attleboro's  North  Washington  St. 

It  was  North  Attleboro.  a  small  manufac- 
turing town  35  miles  southwest  of  Boston, 
that  the  Joe  Martin  story  began. 

On  Nov.  3,  1884.  Joseph  W.  Martin.  Jr.  was 
bom  in  North  Attleboro.  across  the  street 
from  his  father's  blacksmith  shop. 

His  father.  Joseph  Martin,  who  worked  16 
hours  a  day  to  earn  $15  a  week  to  support  hU 
wife,  Katherine  Katon  Martin,  and  their 
eight  children,  was  a  Presbyterian  of  Scotch 
descent.  „„  ,      ,„,_ 

Mrs  Martin,  who  died  at  age  96  In  1957. 
was  a  Roman  Catholic  of  Irish  descent. 
Joe  was  the  second  child  and  eldest  son. 
Young  Joe  began  helping  the  family  fi- 
nances wHh  his  earnings  from  a  newspaper 
delivery  route  in  his  grade  sc^^o^l  days.  It 
established  a  pattern  that  he  was  to  follow 
through  his  long  poliUcal  life-direct  and 
friendly  contact  with  his  constituents. 


While  attending  North  AtUeboro  High 
School.  Joe  became  an  o^tetondlng  short- 
stop. AS  a  freshman  he  got  Ave  hits  while 
olaytng  against  nearby  Pawtucket  (RX) 
High^boll.  Then  he  declined  a  scholarship 
offlr  from  Dartmouth  College,  where  he  later 
financed  the  education  of  two  younger  broth- 
ers, Albert  and  Edward. 

After  high  school  graduation.  Joe  took  a 
job  a^  a  reporter  with  The  North  Attleboro 
Leader.  Wh^  the  "^^spaper  ceased  publica- 
tion after  six  months,  he  switched  to  the 
MUeboro  sun  at  a  salary  of  $10  a  week^  Lat*r 
he  worked  a.  North  Attleboro  correspondent 
for  The  Providence  Journal. 

From  an  early  age  Martin  saved  money 
regularly.  At  his  death  he  maintained  a  sav- 
ing account  which  he  opened  in  1902  In  tJie 
AtOeboro  Savings  Bank,  and  after  several 
?ea.^Ta  young  reported  he  had  accumu- 
lated $1000. 

ROSE  TO  TOP 

With  that  nest  egg.  Joe.  then  24-year8-old, 
raised  more  money  from  fellow  townsmen 
ani  purchased  The  North  Attleboro  Chron- 
fcle.  He  was  believed  to  have  been  the  young- 
est publisher  of  a  daily  newspaper  in  the 
united  states  in  that  period.  Y^der  his  man- 
agement. The  Chronicle's  circulation  rose 
from  800  to  4000  daily.  v,„„<,y,t 

over  the  years.  Martin  gradually  bought 
out  his  partners.  In  his  book.  "My  FU^t  50 
Yeai^  in ToliUcs."  Martin  said  his  purchase 
If  ^e  Chronlcl^  was  the  best  financial  in- 
vi«!tment  he  ever  made. 
^•Y^u  know."  he  once  said,  'newspapers 
and  community  service  are  pretty  closely  tied 
together." 
so  the  next  step  was  poliUcs.  „„  ^^ 

Though  a  militant  Republican.  Martin  ^t 
his  stert  in  politics  as  a  Democrat-and  lost. 
W?tS  hU^knowledge.  a  friend  entered  his 
name  as  a  Democratic  candidate  for  ^e 
Sorth  Attleboro  School  Committee.  He  was 
defeated  by  56  votes. 


formed  that  the  check  was  being  held  up  by 

•^  S^"T?ear  passed,  and  Chrls-as  ^^^ 
iust  a  few  weeks  away,  and  stUl  the  check 
had  not  arrived.  So  the  young  man  stopped 
into  Joe  Martin's  battered  old  office  in  the 
Chronicle  building  on  Church  st. 


RETIRED  IN  1917 

HIS  first  experience  in  state  politics  was 
as  a  manager  of  a  friend's  campaign  for  the 
SUte  Legislature.  He  became  fascinated  by 
the  rough-and-tumble  world,  and  at  age  27 
Jol  bSe  a  candidate  himself  for  the  Ma^- 
sLhusetts  House.  He  was  elected  and  serv^ 
from  1912  to  1914,  when  he  was  electol  *« 
the  Stete  Senate,  where  he  served  until  1917. 
Martin  retired  from  politics  In  1917.  in- 
tending to  devote  his  future  to  business. 
Which  m  later  years  included  the  acqu^i- 
tion  of  an  insurance  agency  and  a  weekly 
newspaper.  The  Franklin  Sentinel. 

In  1922.  Republican  leaders  drafted  hto 
to  consolidate  and  harmonize  P^^y  ^^°"°^^ 
in  Massachusetts,  and  he  became  executive 
secretary  of  the  Republican  State  Committee^ 
In  1924  Martin  ran  for  Congress  In  the 
Republican  primary  but  was  defeated^  Be- 
fore the  General  election,  the  incumbent  Re- 
iublic'kVd"^.  The  local  OOP  organlzaUon 
picked  Martin  to  take  his  place  °^t.he  ticket. 
Joe  won  the  election  and  on  Mar.  4.  l!)2o. 
took  his  seat  in  congress. 

•The  people  of  my  district  have  been  good 
to  me."  Joe  Martin  said  several  years  ago. 
■and  I  intend  to  represent  them  as  long  as 

^'^MciV^'the  people  of  Joe's  14th  District 
whlc^  includes  parts  of  four  counties  m 
southeastern  Massachusetts,  would  agree 
that  Joe  also  has  been  good  to  them 

For  the  most  part.  Martin's  constituents 
worked  m  textile,  costume  jewelry  and  shoe- 
manufacturing  plants  or  small  poultry  and 
dairy  farms.  ^  ,, 

Joe  was  never  too  busy  to  help  them  all. 
both  the  wealthy  and  those  of  modest  means. 
For  example,  several  years  ago  a  young 
man  with  several  children  awaited  a  sub- 
stantial income  tax  rebate.  When  the  ch«:k 
failed  to  arrive,  he  wrote  numerous  letters 
and  made  several  long  trips  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  regional  office  in  Boston.  He  was  In- 


GOT   RESULTS 

Martin,  with  his  broad  face,  full  lips  and 
tousled  black  hair  that  was  lamillar  to  mil- 
lions of  television  viewers  of  Republican  Na- 
tional Conventions,  listened  quiet,  almost 
without  comment,  as  the  young  man  e^ 
plained  that  although  he  was  a  registered 
Democrat,  he  needed  help.  Martin  scratehed 
a  word  or  two  on  a  piece  of  copy  paper  and 
the  brief  Interview  ended. 

Two  days  later  the  young  man  received  a 
special  delivery  letter  from  the  New  England 
d^ector  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
stS  that  Cong.  Joseph  W.  Martin  Jr.  h«l 
requested  that  the  rebate  matter  be  lnv«5tl- 
gated.  The  following  day  the  long  awaited 
check  arrived  and  the  young  man's  children 
enjoyed  a  merrier  Christmas.  ,  „   ,„ 

Shortly  after  he  went  to  Washington  in 
1924  Martin  was  chosen  assistant  to  the 
House  Republican  fioor  leader,  Bertrand  H. 
Snell  of  New  York,  and  began  his  rise  up  the 
G.O.P.  ladder. 

In  the  National  campaign  of  1936,  Mar- 
tin was  eastern  campaign  manager.  He  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  National  Republican 
Congressional  Committee  In  1937.  succeeding 
the  late  Chester  C.  Bolton. 

FRIEND   OF   FDR 

In  1938,  when  Republican  House  members 
had  been  reduced  to  89— a  50  year  record- 
Martin,   as   national   chairman,   swung   into 
action.  He  raised  money  and  directed  a  cam- 
paign that  resulted  in  80  new  Republicans 
b'-ing  elected.  The  bolstered  Republican  dele- 
gation promptly  elected  him  minority  leader. 
As  chairman  of  the  OOP  National  Com- 
mittee,   he    managed    the    late    Wendell    L. 
Winkle's  presidential  campaign  in  1940.  He 
continued  as  national  chairman  until  resign- 
ing in  1942.  He  was  permanent  chairman  of 
the  GOP  National  Convention  in  1940,  1944. 
1948.  1952  and  1956.  No  other  man  presided 
over  so  many  Republican  conventions. 

During  the  1940  presidential  campaign. 
Martin  said  what  the  country  needed  was  an 
administration  that  "will  speak  softly  and 
carry  a  big  stick,  rather  than  talk  big  and 
carrv  a  swagger  stick." 

Opposed  to  the  New  Deal  during  the  '30s, 
Martin  criticized  the  Roosevelt  administra- 
tion policies  with  vigor,  although  he  sup- 
ported the  wage-hour  and  the  Social  Security 
program. 

Despite  his  opposition,  Martin  and  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  remained  on  friendly  terms. 
During  a  visit  to  the  White  House,  Roosevelt 
told  Martin  he  had  set  a  trap  for  the  Re- 
publicans in  a  forthcoming  State  of  the 
Union  message. 

So   make   sure   you   don't   cheer   in   the 
wrong  places."  he  added. 


BECAME    A    SLOGAN 

Later  the  President  asked:  'WeU.  Joe.  did 
you  cheer  in  the  wTong  places?" 

Martin  replied:  ■No,  Mr.  President,  we 
didn't  cheer  at  all." 
Roosevelt  roared  with  laughter. 
During  the  1940  campaign.  Roosevelt 
scored  isolationists  with  his  famed  crack 
concerning  "Martin,  Barton  and  Fish."  He 
later  told  Martin:  "The  only  reason  I  put 
your  name  in  was  because  It  rhymed  with 
Barton." 

Joe  Martin  served  as  Speaker  of  the  House 
during  the  80th  and  83d  Congresses.  During 
the  first  term  as  speaker  In  1947,  he  was  first 
in  line  of  succession  to  the  presidency  in 
the  event  of  a  vacancy  because  at  the  time 
there  was  no  Vice  President  to  function. 

President  Truman  advocated  the  new  law 
soon  after  he.  as  Vice  President,  succeeded 
President  Koosevelt   on   the   latter's   death. 
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HU  rea»onlng  was  that  an  elected  official  In- 
stead or  an  appointed  one  should  succeed  to 
the  presidency  Previously,  the  Secretary  of 
State  ranked  next  to  the  Vice  President. 

m  1948.  Martin  was  mentioned  as  a  dark 
horse  candidate  for  President. 

A  few  years  later,  when  the  Republicans 
again  controlled  Congress.  Martin  again  be- 
came Speaker  of  the  House. 

AT    PTAC* 

In  recent  years.  Joe  (he  Instated  his  friends 
call  him  that,  remained  In  the  *y»'^^«>^'^^ 
He  was  reelected  every  two  years  until  1980 
with  his  customary  substantial  plurality,  but 
seemed  content  to  retreat  to  comparative 
obscurity 

A  lifelong  bachelor.  Martin  lived  for  years 
in  a  Washington  hotel,  a  short  distance  from 
the  White  House. 

■I-m  at  peace  with  the  world."  he  said  after 
hi*  defeat  as  Minority  Leader.  Tm  not  bitter 
about  anything.  I  hold  no  resentment.  Why 
should  I?  I  have  no  regrets." 

He  leaves  his  sister.  Mrs.  Nettle  Kelly, 
with  whom  he  lived  In  North  Attleboro.  and 
two  brothers.  Albert  Martin,  editor  of  The 
North  AtUeboro  Chronicle,  and  Edward  Mar- 
tin of  Wellesley  Hills,  the  newspapers  gen- 
eral manager. 
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jProm  the  Washington  Post.   Mar.  7.   19681 

EX-SPCAKER  Mabtin.  83.  DIES  IN  Plowda 

I  By  Richard  L.  Lyons) 
Joseph  W    Martin  Jr..   former  Speaker  of 
the    House    whose    political    career    spanned 
more    than   live   decades,   died    yesterday    In 
Hollywood.  Fla.  He  was  83. 

Mr  Martin,  who  was  a  member  of  Con- 
gress from  1924  to  1968.  had  been  spending 
the  winter  In  Port  Lauderdale  He  was 
stricken  Tuesday  and  died  in  Memorial  Hos- 
pital. 

At  the  height  of  his  political  power,  no 
man  had  greater  claim  to  the  title,  Mr^ 
Republican."  than  Mr.  Martin,  the  son  of 
a  Massachusetts  blacksmith  who  flrst  won 
public  office  in  1911  when  he  was  elected  to 
the   Massachusetts   Legislature. 

Calvin  Coolldge  caUed  him  "Jos-etl".  ac- 
centing the  second  syllable,  but  to  everyone 
else  he  was  Joe  for  more  than  a  half  cen- 
tury of  public  life  He  personified  rock- 
ribbed  conservatism  in  the  19308.  but  more 
than  that  he  was  a  loyal  party  man  and  a 
pro.  The  Republics  Party  was  his  life,  and 
in  return  It  gave  him  every  honor  It  could 
bestow   except    the    Presidency 

As  a  boy,  Joe  Martin  marched  In  a  torch- 
light parade  for  McKlnley  In  1896.  As  a  man. 
he  served  In  the  House  longer  than  any  other 
Republican  except  "Uncle  Joe"  Cannon. 
Speaker  60  years  ago.  Mr.  Martin  sat  in  the 
House  42  years,  was  its  Republican  leader 
for  20  years.  Speaker  for  four,  chairman  of 
five  Republican  national  conventions  and 
Republican    national    chairman. 

Ptnallv  at  81.  he  was  defeated  In  the  1966 
party  p'runary  by  a  35-year-old  woman. 
Margaret  Heckler,  who  quoted  the  words 
Joe  Btortln  had  used  In  his  nrst  race  in  1924 

that  the  Incumbent  was  too  old. 

Mr  Martin  started  up  the  leadership  lad- 
der during  the  lean  years  of  the  New  Deal. 
He  was  floor  manager  of  AH  Landons  nomi- 
nation in  1936.  campaign  manager  for  Wen- 
dell WlUkle  In  1940.  chairman  of  the  con- 
gressional campaign  that  started  Republi- 
cans back  toward  power  In  the  House  In 
1938  and  Anally  Speaker  In  the  80th  and 
83d  Congresses. 

Sam  Rayburn  and  Joe  Martin  exchanged 
the  Speakers  gavel  four  times  and  were 
fast  friends.  Asked  once  to  campaign  against 
Martin.  Rayburn  reportedly  refused,  snort- 
ing: "Hell,  if  I  lived  In  his  district  I'd  vote 
for  him." 
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"U*    Rkptjblican,"    JosiPH    W.    MAXXtN,   83. 

Dtes.   PoaMxm  Spiake*  or  Houa* 

Joeeph  W.  Martin  Jr  .  83.  whose  only  bride 
was  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves  he  served 
for  42  years— twice  as  speaker— died  yester- 
day m  Florida,  where  he  was  spending  the 
second   winter  of  hU  retirement. 

The  plain-talking  Yankee  from  North  At- 
tleboro. Mass..  was  stricken  at  the  Port 
Lauderdale.  Pla..  home  of  his  nephew,  George 
Kelly  He  was  taken  to  Memorial  HoeplUl  in 
Hollywood,  where  he  died.  An  autopsy  Is 
scheduled  to  determine  the  exact  cause  of 

death.  ..      w     . 

•The  country,  the  Republican  party,  ha\e 
last  a  great  statesman."  said  Rep.  Gerald  R. 
Pord  of  Michigan,  the  current  head  of  the 
House  Republican  leadership. 

A  bachelor.  Martin's  interests  were  the 
North  Attleboro  Chronicle,  which  he  owned 
since  1906.  and  the  House. 

ONLY    CHUKCH    I    HAVE 

He  once  refused  to  shorten  the  dally 
prayers  of  the  House  chaplain,  explaining: 
"This  Is  the  only  church  I  have,  you  know. ' 
His  long  relfsn  as  House  GOP  leader,  which 
included  chairmanship  of  the  Republican  na- 
tional conventions  for  Ave  straight  nominat- 
ing sessions  from  1940  through  1956  and  con- 
sideration as  a  dark-horse  candidate  against 
Harry  S.  Truman  In  1948,  came  to  an  abrupt 
end  "in  1959.  A  Republican  caucus  uncere- 
moniously replaced  him  with  a  younger  man. 
Rep.  Charles  A.  Halleck  of  Indiana. 

Then.  In  a  GOP  primary  In  1966.  he  lost 
his  party's  nomination  to  Mrs.  Margaret 
Heckler.  He  had  asked  his  constituents  to 
send  him  back  for  "Just  one  more  term." 

Characteristically,  he  found  a  silver  lining 
In  his  defeat. 

•I'm  damned  glad  to  get  out  of  the  busi- 
ness of  politics. "  he  said.  "I  can  start  look- 
ing after  my  health.  You  can't  win  them  all; 
I  can  forget  the  losses  when  I  think  of  the 
successes." 

His  successes  include  a  total  of  20  years  as 
his  party's  House  leader.  21  successful  cam- 
paigns for  Congress,  and  the  title  of  "Mr. 
Republican." 

After  his  defeat  (In  1966).  Martin  returned 
to  North  Attleboro.  Before  leaving,  he 
turned  In  the  chauffetu-ed  limousine  provid- 
ed him  by  the  House.  He  had  turned  It  In 
once  before,  when  he  was  bounced  as  GOP 
leader. 

But  the  House,  as  a  token  of  esteem — or 
perhaps  remorse— pushed  through  a  resolu- 
tion making  chauffeured  limousines  avail- 
able to  former  speakers.  Joe  Martin  was  the 
only  one. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  historians  will  recall 
that  this  was  a  common  man  of  uncom- 
mon qualities.  Today  we  observe  the 
passing  of  a  distinguished  American  who 
served  his  people  and  his  country  weH. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  our  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  deeply  saddened  by  the  passing  of 
Joe  Martin.  I  was  a  relatively  young  man 
when  I  first  was  sworn  in  as  a  Member 
of  this  body.  Joe  Martin  had  already 
reached  the  heights,  but  he  was  very 
helpful  to  me.  At  no  time  was  Joe  Martin 
ever  aloof  from  any  new  Member.  He 
was  warm,  he  was  friendly,  he  was  anx- 
ious to  help  in  any  and  every  way  he 
could. 

He  was  loved  by  everybody,  and  he  was 
respected  by  everyone.  Joe  Martin  was 


recognized  by  his  political  party  for  vir- 
tually every  high  post  in  the  party  orga- 
nization. I  suspect  if  Joe  Martin  had 
wanted  it,  he  could  have  been  a  party 
nominee  on  the  national  ticket. 

The  life  of  Joe  Martin  revolved  around 
the  House  of  Representatives.  He  loved 
being  associated  with  the  434  other  Mem- 
bers of  this  great  body.  He  believed  that 
the  House  of  Representative  was  a  bul- 
wark of  strength  in  our  American  politi- 
cal system.  His  contribution  over  many, 
many  years  as  a  legislator  in  this  body 
is  unmatched  in  American  history.  One 
could  relate  one  incident  after  another 
to  illustrate  how  he  worked  for  the  com- 
mon good  of  all  people  and  of  our  Nation. 
Joe  Martin  was  a  great  American.  Joe 
Martin  will  be  remembered  by  those  of 
us  who  served  with  him  as  one  of  the 
finest  men  we  ever  knew. 

There  was  a  time  when  everyone  in 
this  country  called  Joe  Martin  "Mr.  Re- 
publican." This,  was  recognition  of  the 
tremendous  service  he  had  rendered  to 
the  Republican  Party  and  the  leadership 
role  he  had  exercised  in  party  affairs. 
But  Joe  Martin  was  far  more  than  a 
party  leader.  He  was  a  dedicated  Amer- 
ican—a man  deeply  devoted  to  advancing 
the  best  interests  of  the  United  States.  He 
was  above  all  a  man  who  served  his 
country  and  served  it  well. 

Mr.   ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATES.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader.  . 

Mr   ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  the 
distinguished    gentleman    from   Massa- 
chusetts and  his  colleagues  and  all  oth- 
ers who  have  had  the  honor  of  serving 
with  Joe  MarUn  in  their  words  of  tribute 
to  one  of  the  great  former  Members  and 
Speakers  of  this  House.  When  I  came  to 
Congress  more  than  21  years  ago,  Joe 
Martin  was  at  the  pinnacle  of  his  mag- 
nificent political  and  legislative  career. 
After  long  years  as  majority  leader,  he 
had  become  Speaker  of  the  House  in  the 
newly  organized  80th  Congress.  Few  men 
have  ever  known  the  House  as  Joe  Mar- 
tin   knew    it.    Few    men    were    better 
schooled  in  the  nature  and  character  of 
American  poUtics.  He  was  one  of  those 
whose  service  has  given  honor  to  this 
body  and  prestige  to  the  American  polit- 
ical system. 

The  story  of  Joe  Martin  is  the  story 
of  America.  He  began  as  the  son  of  a 
blacksmith  and  rose  to  be  perhaps  the 
most  powerful  RepubUcan  on  the  scene 
at  the  end  of  the  Roosevelt  era.  As  a 
yoimg  man,  Joe  was  a  semlpro  baseball 
player  but  he  was  a  full-fledged  pro- 
fessloiial  in  this  House  and  in  the  poli- 
tics of  this  country. 

Joseph  W.  Martin  was  a  stanch  Mem- 
ber of  his  party,  but  more  than  that,  he 
was  a  great  American.  He  was  a  friend 
of  every  Member  of  this  House.  He  was 
highly  respected  and  beloved  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  He  was  kind,  friendly, 
and  always  considerate  of  others.  His 
career  In  the  House  will  long  be  remem- 
bered for  Its  great  contribution  to  the 
era  In  which  he  lived  and  served.  We. 
of  course,  are  all  happy  that  Joe  had  a 
long  and  useful  life— he  has  earned  his 
eternal  rest. 
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Mrs  Albert  and  I  join  in  extending  our 
heartfelt  sympathy  to  his  loved  ones  and 
to  his  great  hostof  friends. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
"entleman  yield? 

Mr  BATES.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 

"^tr^fESDS.    Mr.    Speaker     what 

cK^  to  one  of  sadness  for  me  when  I 
nicked  up  the  paper  and  learned  of  the 
SaSng  o^f  my  warm  personal  friend.  Joe 
mSui  a  bright,  sunny  day  of  hope  and 
Sieei   suddenly  became  for  me  one  of 
dffcouragement  and  despair.  It  just  did 
not  seem  possible— not  even  nght— that 
he  maS  S^th  whom  I  served  so  many 
veli^ln  the  House  of  Representatives. 
S?h  he  loved,  and  for  whom  I  had  the 
SSst  affection,  was  no  longer  with  us^ 
Few  people  like  Joe  Martin  come  into 
our  lives.  As  minority  whip  and  as  ma- 
jority whip  in  the  two  terms  he  served 
Ls   Speaker   of   this   House.   I   worked 
doseirwith  him.  I  came  to  know  him 
ntfmately.  I  P^bably  knew  Imn  as  few 
people  in  this  House  knew  him.  I  knew 
Kow  he  thought,  his  goals,  his  ideals,  and 
frpr^ciplel  TO  know  hun  was  to  love 
him  as  a  man  of  warmth  and  to  respect 
S  as  a  iSSi  of  high  principle  and  great 

"'SSpermost  in  his  mind,  at  all  tirn^. 
was  what  was  good  for  our  counti^.  what 
was  good  for  his  district  and  what  was 
best  for  the  Republican  Party.  I  lecau 
.0  vividly,  back  in  the  thirties,  when 
our  party's  political  fortunes  were  at 
such  a  low  state-when  many  were  pre- 
dicting its  demise  and  few  expressed 
even  the  hope  of  its  revival-that  Joe 

Martin  confidently  «=o^"7^,t.  Senub- 
lesslv  night  and  day.  that  the  Repub- 
Ucan'Party  would  live  to  fight  another 

it  can  be  truly  said  that  our  Repub- 
lican Party  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
jotMartin.  and  to  the  few  inxiivldu^s 
who  came  to  his  aid.  The  entire  counto' 
owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Joe  Martin, 
more  than  to  any  one  individual  I  know. 
To?  keeping  alive  our  two-party  system 
of  government. 

in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word   Joe 
Martin  was  an  extraordinary  man  m 
m^ny  many  ways,  I  only  wif  that  -any 
of  vcu  now  serving  in  the  House  naa 
been  privileged  to  know  h  m  w^en  he 
first  took  over  the  reins  of  leadership. 
?  w  shTou  had  been  privileged  to  obsei^e 
how    astutely   and   how    effectively   he 
Operated  to  make  a  small  minority  voice 
helrd.  I  can  well  recall  many  exchanges 
Se  had  with  speaker  Sam  Rayb'ir"-  ^o 
watch  them  challenge  and  maneuver  in 
pariiamentary    procedures    and    debate 
was  like  watching  two  giants  m  combat. 
And  two  giants  they  were. 

Tt  is  legendary  that  no  two  political 
adveiwierever'had  the  affection  an^ 
resoect  for  each  other  as  Speaker  Sarn 
RSburn  and  Speaker  Joe  Martm  wh^ch 
ever  of  them  occupied  the  chair  whUe 
the  other  contested  from  the  flopT'^*;^ 
knew  of  the  other  that  he  would  never 
betray  a  confidence  nor  break  a  promise^ 
Each  also  knew  of  each  other  that  they 
both  had  the  same  objective  and  that 
was  to  do  what  he  thought  to  be  best 
for  the  country. 
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Joe  Martin  was  truly  a  g/eat  man 
All  of  us  mourn  his  passing.  Mrs.  Arenas 
folns  me  in  extending  our  sympathy  to 

^^mS^OGGS.  Mr.  speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr    BATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  majority  whip. 

Mr  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  join  with  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  I  Mr  BATES  1, 
the  majority  leader,  the  minority  lead- 
er the  minority  whip,  and  others  who 
have  expressed  these  beautiful  sentl- 
ments  about  our  late  colleague  and  dis- 
tinguished Speaker.   Joe  Martin. 

I.  too.  came  here  as  a  young  man  for 
the  first  time  27  years  ago.  At  that  time 
Joe  Martin  was  the  unquestioned  lead- 
er of  the  Republican  Party  not  only  in 
this  House  but  also  in  the  Nation  As  the 
gentleman     from     Massachusetts     has 
pointed  out.  he  was  devoid  of  pomp  or 
JeJ^mony.  He  wore  his  title  and  posi- 
tion with  simplicity  and  dignity,  and 
he  was  always  pleasant   and  friendly 
and  willing  to  extend  a  helpmg  hand 
to  a  new  Member  of  this  body,  regard- 
less of  the  side  of  the  aisle  on  which 

^Yremember  him  so  well.  I  «oon  learned 
of  his  deep  affection  for  each  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  and  of  his  love  for  this 
institution  and  for  what  it  stands^ 

He  of  course  was  a  great  partisan,  but 
never  in  the  parochial  or  petty  sense^ 
He  was  a  partisan  in  that  he  articulated 
the  philosophy  of  the  Republican  Party 
ably  and  well  and  without  hesitation 
but  invariably  he  put  the  interest  of  his 

'^°So'^?am^  proud.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  have 
known  this  man  and  to  have  been  as- 
sociated with  him. 

I  might  say  it  is  a  great  tribute  to 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
that  in  a  relatively  short  period  of  time 
that  great  State  has  Produced  two  great 
speakers  of  this  body,  one  on  the  Repub- 
lican side  and  our  distinguished  Speak- 
er, who  has  served  us  so  well  and  faith- 
fully for  so  many  years.  John  McCor- 

MACK 

The  Nation  has  lost  a  man  who  up- 
held the  traditions  of  this  body  in  the 
Sest  sense  of  the  word.  I  Jomm  express- 
ing sympathy  to  the  members  of  his 

^^Mrs' HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased 
to  yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Mas^- 
chusetts.  who  represents  the  district 
nnce  so  well  served  by  our  former 
speaker    Joe  Martin,   with  such   great 

'^^  M?s' hScKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr 
speaker,  an  era  of  Anierican  history  has 
been  brought  to  a  close  ^ith  Speaker 
Martin's  passing.  His  remarkable  life 
and  colorful  career  as  Speaker  of  the 
Hous°  of  Representatives  and  six  times 
S'anent  chairman  of  the  Republican 
National  Convention  and  chairman  of 
the  Republican  National  Committee 
have  now  become  an  American  legend  to 
SJ  re?mded  as  a  part  of  our  Nation's 

^'lUs^true  of  Joe  Martin  that  those  who 
knew  him  personally  will  reminisce  for 
5Sis  to  come  and  will  pass  on  to  future 


generations  their  fond  recollections  of  a 
?ruly  beloved  public  fig^''^,  "^^^.'^^l^'^!?/. 
pnts  will  recall  the  warmth  of  his  per- 
soi-to-^f^  contacts.  Political  scien- 
tists win  remember  his  "mque  and  dy- 
namic leadership  which  Prompted  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt's  exasperation  and  use 
of  the  phrase  "Martin.  Barton,  and 
?5sh"  oSr  country  will  remember  the 
outstanding  contributions  of  a  great 
American  leader.  . 

At  this  moment  all  Americans  regard- 
less of  party  must  feel  a  deep  sadness  at 
th^  news  of  Joe  Martin's  passing.  I  grieve 
at  His  loss,  and  I  extend  my  sympathy  to 
the  members  of  his  family. 

M^S'NEILL  Of  Massachusetts^  Mr. 
Sneaker    will  the  Rcntleman  yield? 

Mr  BATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr^ 
Speaker,  it  is  with  great  sadness  that  we 
SSTe  the  passing  of  Joseph  Martin,  or- 
mer  speaker  of  this  body  and  a  distin- 
eidshed  and  honorable  Representative 
fJSm  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 

setts 

Joe  Martin,  in  his  lifetime,  has  charac- 
ter'^^dln  many  ways.  But  the  words  v^d 
most  often  to  describe  him  were    loyal 
"trusted"   and   "professional.     He   haa 
th^onfidence  of  every  Republican  Pres- 
dent  from  Coolidge  to  Eisenhower,  and 
the  respect  of  every  President  from  Coo- 
lidge to  Johnson.  He  represented  a  way 
of  life,  fast   disappearing    the   hfe   of 
smalltown  America:  and  his  dedication 
t^the  principles  of  that  life  made  liirn  a 
major  force  in  the  Congress  and  in  the 

^jS'^Martin  was  born  in  North  Attle- 
boro Mass.,  in  1884,  the  son  of  a  blaclc- 
smith  He  was  educated  in  their  public 
sSiools  and  then  turned  down  a  scholar- 
S  to  Dartmouth  College  in  order  to 
Kcome  a  newspaperman.  It  is  impossible 
tn  sav  When  he  entered  poUtics.  We  can 
say  whSi  he  was  first  elected  to  office,  but 
ft  s^ms  as  though  Joe  Martin  was  al- 
ways in  politics.  We  know  he  marched  in 
r  torchlight  parade  for  Resident  Mc- 
Klnley m  1896  when  he  was  only  12  years 

°in  1912  he  entered  the  SUte  Legisla- 
ture of  Massachusetts.  He  served  in  the 
h^i^e  until  1915  when  he  entered  the 
State  senate  where  he  served  until  1917. 
Then  he  returned  to  local  ^^^yf^^ 
serving  his  area  and  his  party  untU  1925 
S  he  entered  the  6?th  ^^ngress^^^! 
served  In  this  body  until  the  90th  Con 
Iress    He  was  Republican  floor  leader 
Soml93l  to  1946.  1949  to  1952  and  ^rom 
1955  to  1959;  in  the  80th  and  83d  Con 
gresses  he  was  Speaker  of  the  House 

William  S.  White  has  said  that  the 
Soeake?  of  the  House  is  the  second  most 
fnflSS  elected  official  ^  Washing- 
ton T  aeree  And  some  Speakers  in  our 
Wstory  ha'Je  shouldered  responsibUities 
SeyoS  those  of  the  typical  Speaker :  Sam 
Raybimi.  Joe  Martin,  and  John  McCor- 
MArK  These  men  have  had  the  respect 
and  aSon  of  the  Presidents  whom 

^^jSartln  was  a  loyal  party  man  and 
is  responsible  for  bringing  the  Republi- 
can Party  back  to  life.  He  believed  in  the 
?:o-party  system  and  contributed  to  its 
strength  For  this  he  earned  the  respect 
of  a5  Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
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President  Roosevelt  paid  tribute  to  his 
Influence  In  his  phrase.  "Martin,  Barton, 
and  Fish  ■  President  Truman  also  recog- 
nized his  power  and  respected  the  man 
who  led  his  party  so  well. 

But  Joe  Martin  was  much  more  than 
Just  a  party  man.  The  greatest  proof  of 
this  is  that  In  the  flght  for  the  position 
of  minority  leader  In  1960.  he  was  criti- 
cized for  working  too  closely  with 
Speaker  Raybum.  I  think  It  shows  that 
Joe  Martin  put  the  national  Interest 
above  party  at  all  times.  As  Speaker  he 
assisted  In  the  enactment  of  the  Greek- 
Turkish  aid  program  and  the  Marshall 
plan  of  President  Truman.  He  sponsored 
and  helped  pass  the  constitutional 
amendment  limiting  the  President  to 
two  terms. 

Locally,  talking  about  Massachusetts, 
he  was  in  great  part  responsible  for  the 
Cape  Cod  National  Park  and  the 
Mlnuteman  National  Park  and  also  for 
the  great  work  that  he  did  in  bringing 
the  NASA  installation  to  Boston. 

When  I  was  first  elected  to  this  body 
as  a  Wember  of  the  83d  Congress.  Joe 
Martin  was  the  Speaker.  Much  of  my 
understanding  of  and  respect  for  this 
House  developed  because  he  presented 
such  a  fine  example  to  freshmen  Con- 
gressmen. He  was  at  all  times  helpful, 
understanding,  and  fair,  and  he  had  the 
esteem  of  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

He  served  his  district,  his  State,  and 
his  Nation  faithfully,  fully,  and  well.  We 
shall  all  miss  him.  I  join  my  colleagues 
In  extending  my  heartfelt  sympathy  to 
his  family.  _ 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATES.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker. 
it  is  always  a  sad  day  for  Members  of 
the  House  when  we  meet  together  to  note 
the  passim;  of  one  of  our  former  col- 
leagues, but  it  is  a  particularly  sad  day 
when  we  meet  to  note  the  passing  of  a 
former  Speaker. 

The  Speakership  is  a  unique  Institu- 
tion. I  think.  In  all  legislative  bodies.  The 
Speaker  of  the  House  is  elected  by  the 
members  of  his  party,  initially,  but  once 
elected  he  is  the  Speaker  of  all  of  the 
Members  whether  they  be  of  his  party 
or  not. 

In  modem  times — at  least  in  the  time 
since  I  have  been  privileged  to  serve  as  a 
Member  of  this  great  body— the  institu- 
tions of  this  body  have  been  guarded, 
molded,  and  extended  by  three  great 
Speakers,  the  late  Honorable  Joseph 
Martin,  the  late  Honorable  Sam  Raybum 
and  the  great  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts. Mr.  John  McCormack. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  came  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  the.  83d  Congress. 
Joe  Martin  was  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  He  was  therefore  the 
first  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives under  whom  I  served.  I  can  attest 
to  h's  kindness,  because  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  treated  all  of  the  new  Members 
of  Congress  who  came  to  the  83d  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  late  Speaker  Martin 
brought  us  along.  He  helped  us.  He  helped 
us  to  become  familiar  with  the  great  In- 
stitution which  Is  the  House  of  Repre-' 
sentatlves  of  the  United  SUtes.  its  rules 


and  its  traditions.  He  imparts!  to  us  a 
great  faith  embodied  in  principle,  a  great 
feeling  of  responsibility  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  this  Institution,  and  of  the  coun- 
try it  serves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  late  Speaker  Martin 
was  a  partisan  man.  as  has  been  said 
here.  He  liked  to  win.  as  all  legislative 
leaders  like  to  win.  But  he  was  generous 
both  In  winning  and  in  losing.  He  was  a 
man  who  believed  in  his  fellow  man,  who 
loved  his  fellow  man.  and  who  wanted 
to  help  his  fellow  man  in  the  best  way  he 
could.  He  was  a  leader  among  men  In 
every  sense  of  the  word.  His  passing 
leaves  a  void  among  all  of  us  which  will 
not  soon  be  fUled. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  express  for  Mrs. 
Rhodes  and  myself,  our  deep  sadness  and 
feeling  of  loss.  In  the  passing  of  this 
great  son  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  the  late  great,  and  be- 
loved Joe  Martin. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
earliest  recollection  that  I  have  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  high 
privilege  of  sitting  in  it  as  a  Member  of 
this  body  Is  the  day  that  Joe  Martin  was 
elected  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives at  the  beginning  of  the  83d 
Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  witnessed  the  transfer 
of  the  gavel  from  the  late  Sam  Raybum 
to  the  late  Joe  Martin  upon  that 
occasion. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  emphasize  what 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Illinois 
has  said  just  a  few  minutes  ago— I  know 
of  no  two  men  who  lived  In  America  and 
who  served  In  this  great  representative 
body  who.  despite  their  membership  in 
different  political  parties,  combined 
their  Intellect  and  understanding  more 
effectively  In  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lems of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  a  yoimg.  new.  in- 
experienced Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  at  that  time. 

Although  he  was  a  member  of  the 
opposite  party,  nevertheless.  I  foimd  him 
to  be  just  and  fair  and  even  helpful  to  a 
young  Member  of  the  House  from  the 
other  party. 

Joe  Martin  was  typical  of  the  oppor- 
tunities that  are  available  to  citizens  of 
this  Nation — origlnatlnK  from  hiunljle 
circxmistances  and  rising  to  the  highest 
post  In  the  legislative  halls  of  this  Nation. 
Joe  Martin  left  the  House  a  respected 
Member  of  all  who  had  served  with  him. 
and  he  leaves  this  life  with  the  love  and 
affection  of  all  of  us  who  had  the 
privilege  of  knowing  him. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  with  the  others  in 
extending  to  his  loved  ones  my  genuine 
sympathy. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  can  only  add  r.  very  few  personal 
observations  to  those  of  my  colleagues 
who  have  spolien  here  today  so  fondly 
of  our  friend  and  departed  colleague. 
Joe  Martin. 


Like  many  other  eminent  Americans. 
Joe  had  a  summer  heme  In  my  district, 
and  oftentimes  wher.  the  heat  of  the 
political  battle  would  f  mstrate  him  here 
in  Washington,  he  would  go  up  to  the 
village  of  Sagamore  and  sit  in  his  living 
room  in  a  home  overlooking  Cape  Cod 
Bay.  getting  strength  from  the  sea 
stretched  out  before  him. 

I  believe  that  he  treasured  his  associa- 
tions on  Cape  Cod  in  much  the  same  way 
that  he  treasured  the  associations  he 
made  here  In  the  House.  The  Cape  Cod- 
ders  loved  him  as  did  his  colleagues  in 
Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  with  those  of  us 
here  today  who  will  cherish  the  memory 
of  this  man  and  get  and  receive  inspira- 
tion from  the  example  that  he  set  us  as 
a  devoted  friend  and  public  servant. 

And  so.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  with  great 
sorrow  and  a  sense  of  personal  loss  that 
I  join  my  coUeapues  today  in  paying 
tribute  to  "Mr.  Republican."  as  Joe  Mar- 
tin was  known.  Certainly  no  man  had 
greater  claim  to  the  title— for  42 
years  he  demonstrated  those  qualities  of 
leadership,  understanding,  and  wisdom 
that  led  his  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  to  vote  unanimously  6  years 
ago  to  Immortalize  him  in  the  Capitol 
Rotunda.  It  was  the  first  time  a  llvlns 
person  had  been  so  honored — and 
Speaker  McCormack  summed  up  our 
feelings  at  the  time  when  he  said: 

Joe  Martin  Is  possessed  of  the  lntanB;lbles 
that  make  a  man  great. 

Son  of  a  blacksmith.  Joe  was  a  semi- 
professional  baseball  player  and  later  a 
newspaperman.  He  began  his  political 
career  In  the  Massachusetts  Legislature, 
and  was  elected  to  Congress  In  1924— 
the  same  year  his  friend  and  mentor. 
Calvin  CooUdge,  won  the  Presidency. 

Joe  Martin,  who  personified  'rock- 
ribbed  conservatism"  In  the  1930's.  voted 
his  district— for  the  National  Recovery 
Act  and  social  security,  against  low 
tariffs.  But  he  moved  with  the  times, 
and  when  his  rnma  moved  south  and  a 
Republican  President  favored  trade.  Joe 
Martin  came  over  to  the  side  of  those 
favoring  reciprocal  trade. 

When  Joe  Martin  was  Speaker  of  the 
House,  his  byword  was  fairplay — and 
he  always  gave  equal  consideration  to 
both  sides  of  an  issue.  When  I  first  came 
to  the  House  in  1958.  Joe  was  a  great 
source  of  inspiration  and  encourage- 
ment to  the  freshmen  representing  the 
district  next  to  his. 

As  Joe  Martin  lost  some  of  his  ag- 
gressiveness and  weathered  some  blows 
to  his  position  and  pride,  he  was  still 
one  of  the  most  effective  Members  of 
Congress.  He  was  truly  a  preat  man  and 
a  great  American — and  I  feel  honored 
to  have  been  his  friend  and  to  have 
worked  with  him.  Mrs.  Keith  joins  with 
me  In  extending  heartfelt  condolences 
to  his  family. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas   fMr.  Brooks  1. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mas.sachusetts  was  Speaker 
of  this  body  when  I  first  came  to  Con- 
gress In  January  1953.  No  man  could 
have  been  more  gracious  or  kinder  to  a 
new  Member  than  he  was  to  me. 


This  was  typical  of  Speaker  Martin  for 
although  he  was  a  strong  advocate  of  his 
SeoSblican  Party,  he  never  let  his  par- 
JSS  affect  his  kindly  manner  nor 
d^  Ws  party  loyalty  ever  transcend  Ws 
SevoUon  to  his  country.  Wh«i  our  Na- 
tion needed  something  he  did  not  hed- 
tatS  to  join  forces  with  the  Democratic 
president  and  his  colleagues  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  to  provide  it. 

Joe  Martin  was  a  gentleman  in  the  tru- 
est Tense  of  the  word  and  history  wlU 
record  him  as  a  great  statesman  and  a 

''mL'^BOLTON.  Mr.  speaker.  wlU  the 

'^MlX^T^r/yield  to  the  gentlewom- 
an from  Ohio  IMrs.  Bolton]. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker   I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  and  for  the 
nrivi^ege  of  saying  something  about  the 
mTn  who  was  so  long  our  colleague  here 
S  the  HoiL  of  Representatives  and  our 
eader.  Joe  Martin  was  one  of  my  hus- 
band's close  friends.  Later  on  when  my 
son  Oliver,  served  here  he  was  like  an 
SS;r  brother.  So  I  would  like  to  expr^ 
today    our    deep    appreciation    of    his 
fjiendship.  of  his  helpfulness,  and  of  Ws 
Jmi^tin-   example,  of   a  strong   pa- 
ISSm  That'  has  "meant  --h  th^^f 
the  vears.  When  Joe  went  Into  the  SpeaK 
e^s' chair,  how  very  P/o"**  .^^r^^PP^r 
we  Republicans  were  for  him  and  for 
ourselves.  What  a  privilege  to  serve  un- 
der  his  leadership.  . 

I  found  him  always  ready  with  such 
sound  advice.  He  always  thought  of  what 
fSranswer  to  the  question  I  asked  would 
do  InTy  district.  But  also  always  as  to 
the  party,  but  most  of  all  for  the  coun- 

^■^pS^ip^sTwrn  be  misunderstood  a 
UtUe-bSt  that  does  not  matter  U.me- 
because  I  am  rejoicing  In  Jof  «  «;^*^|_ 
Death  to  me  is  an  open  door  to  new 
life  and  I  feel,  with  him,  a  wonderful 
orei)^tlon  for  further  contributions  to 
hvSty-^whether  it  is  here  on  earth 
or  whether  it  is  far  away. 
°  SO  I  would  add  my  little  word  of  joy- 
ous acceptance  of  his  release  although 
I  shall  miss  him-yes-but  I  shall  not 

mourn  that  he  has  f^°^fJJ^'°'^^i^°l 
him  and  I  would  suggest  to  aU  of  us  here 
rthls  House  that  there  is  someUilng 
transcendently  human  for  a  man  to 
serve  as  he  has  served  and  then  to  go 
out  quietly  into  what  to  us  is  still  un- 
^""iTln  with  my  coUeagues  in  sending 
my  sympathy  and  undejstandtag  to 
those  of  his  loved  ones  whom  he  has 
left  behind.  I  rejoice  that  perhaps  he 
has  joined  others  over  there 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  jneld  to 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Mas 
sachusctts  (Mr.  BURKE  1. 

Mr    BURKE   of   Massachusetts.   Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  t.Mr.  Batesj. 
and  I  would  like  to  jom  with  my  col 
leagues  in  this  eulogy  to  one  of  the  great 
est  Americans  who  ever  hved  / jnan 
whose  memory  wiU  live  m  the  hearts  of 
Americans  and  in  the  hearts  of  those  who 
admire  free  government.  His  untimely 
passing  has  rendered  a  severe  loss  to  the 
people  of  Massachusetts  and  the  Nation^ 
jSe  Martin  was  a  close  and  dear  friend 
of  mine.  His  passing  has  saddened  aU  oi 


us  and  is  a  personal  loss  to  me  as  I  had 
a   genuine   love   and   deep   respect   lor 

^s  the  second  child  and  eldest  son  of 
a  blacksmith.  Joe  Martin  always  ft)  lowed 
a   pattern   that   he   established   in   his 
youth:  direct  and  friendly  contact  with 
Ihe  people  he  represented,  f  oj^^L^  «"^  ^ 
age.  Joseph  Martin  was  deterai hied  to 
serve  the  people.  He  wfVlected  U)  Con 
gress  and  served  from  1925  to  1966.  -Time 
fnd  tSne  again,  the  people  of  hjs  district^ 
his  State,  and  the  Nation  looked  to  Joe 
Martin  to  lead  the  way.  Called  Mr  Re 
publican  by  his  colleagues,  he  seivcd  as 
Sneaker  of  the  House  during  the  80th 
aSJ  S  congresses.  But  he  looked  upon 
his    accomplishments    with    a    distant 
pride.  His  closest  Interest  lay  in  what  he 
Accomplished  In  the  day-by-day   year- 
by-ye^  march  of  events  through  Con- 
gress. I  recaU  many,  many  days  in  this 
Congress  when  we  sat  side  by  side  and 
SSed  many  of  the  problems,  no  only 
of  the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
but  of   the  entire   Nation   and  of   the 

"""Jj?"  Martin  was  a  giant  of  his  tlmes^ 
He  was  like  the  old  ancient  Roman 
gladiator-always  ready  to  meet  the  foe 
Sn  equal  terms,  to  fight  him  fairly,  and 
?o  d??he  job  in  the  way  he  ff  :ias  best^ 
He  served  in  this  body  and  he  was  a 
fine  dedicated,  and  devoted  man.  up- 
SSiosfin  his  mind  at  all  times  was 
mose  things  he  felt  were  m  the  best 
interest  of  the  Nation. 

I  recall  many  occasions  when  the  Mas- 
sachusetts delegation  met  to  d  scuss 
problems  affecting  their  own  local  dis- 
tricts. Joe  Martin  was  always  there 
helping  out.  He  was  a  great  man  He  was 
abig  man.  I  never  recall  one  instance 
when  Joe  Martin  ever  said  anything  that 
would  reflect  disparagingly  on  this  great 

'^Se   memory   of   Joe   Martin   is   the 
memory  of  one  who  was  great  in  spirit 
Sid  a  man  who.  right  down  to  his  las 
days,  was  a  man  who  gave  all  for  his 

'' Tms"Souse  and  the  Nation  has  lost 
much  in  the  passing  of  Joe  Martin,  and 
we  stand  greatly  in  debt  to  hi^  memory 
as  a  devoted  public  servant  in  the  kind 
of  country  he  helped  to  build  and  pre- 
serve. With  my  other  colleagues  here  I 
extend  my  sympathy  and  my  prayers  to 
his  beloved  ones. 

Mr  BATES  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Belcher]. 

Mr   BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker  and  my 
colleagues,   I  knew  Joe  Martin  longer 
fhan  I  have  known  any  single  Member  of 
tSi  idy.  I  met  him  in  1934  in  Topeka 
Kans..  when  he  and  I  were  both  getting 
interested    in    the    campaign    of    All 
Landon.  I  was  a  young  Republican  and 
J^  was  at  that  time  "Mr  Republican^ 
He  was  the  floor  manager  for  Alf  If  ndon^ 
We  worked  together.  Later,  m  i^}-  ^ 
came  down  to  Washington  as  adminis- 
trative   assistant   to   Ross   Rlzley    who 
rSresentS  our  district.  We  were  very 
anxious  to  get  Ross  to  become  a  member 
Ke  committee  on  Agriculture.  I  had 
a  great  many  contacts  with  Joe.  and  we 
were  able  to  secure  that  seat. 

-fin  years  later,  in  1951. 1  came  to  Con- 
gress and  I  wanted  a  seat  on  the  Agn- 


culture  Committee.  Joe  befriended  me 
He  was  the  leader  of  our  party,  and  I 
Scu^ed  a  Lt  on  the  Agriculture  Com- 

""  j^Martm  was  a  warm  friend.  He  was 
the^yp^^of  man  who  got  close  to  men. 
SewTa  great  statesman.  I  always  mar- 
vel at  his  relationship  with  the  great 
Sm  Raybum.  Many  times  I  witnessed 
Se?r  skirmishes  here.  I  saw  them  rade 
the  gavel  back  and  forth  many  times, 
{saw  Sam  Raybum  with  tears  stream- 
ing ^utoms  eyes  when  Joe  Martin  was 
paying  tribute  to  him. 

When  I  came  here.  Sam  uas  ine 
Speaker  Joe  was  our  leader.  The  Honor- 
fSfe  Jo^N  MCCORMACK  was  the  leader  of 

'^^'h^rHoiyhas  not  been  the  same  to 
meTtoce  those  two  great  men.  Sam  Ray- 
Sim  and  Joe  Martin,  have  passed  on. 
I  do  not  think  It  ever  will  be  the  same^ 
I  have  lost  a  very  dear  friend  the  Nation 
hftis  lost  a  great  statesman,  and  I  want 
TexJInd*  llong  with  my  colleagues,  my 

svmpathy  to  Joe's  beloved  ones. 

'^Sr  Z^LOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

'^SJTa^s'i  yield  to  the  gentleman 
'"^^^^zSJSSkL  I  thank  the  gentle- 

'"^■^^l?^a^eT^uT?Sarts  are  heavy 
todS'  at  the  news  of  the  death  of  the 
M^iro^th-enS^offre! 

'"iJ'tKstory  of  our  Nation  there  are 
men  who  go  from  this  body  to  oth«% 
higher  political  offices  of  this  land,  lo 
Vhem  go  the  attention  of  the  Nation  and 

the  world.  „.,„iw  tj»i 

Yet  there  are  other  men,  equally  tai- 
enTed  and  able,  who  chose  to  devote 
toemseWes  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tfveT  For  them  there  is  no  siren  song  of 
ambition  To  them,  this  body,  where  the 
vSce  of  the  people  Is  most  clear  y  heard, 
Isthe  highest  calling  of  national  service. 
Such  a  man  was  Joe  Martin. 
He  devoted  42  years  of  his  life  to  the 
oeoDle  of  his  district  and  to  the  House 
Sf  Representatives.  His  rise  to  national 
?ecog^tion  and  the  House  speakership 
was  a  gradual  but  progressive  one. 

His  dedication,  his  wisdom,  his  strength 
of  character  marked  hira  apart--and 
aboSe-other  men.  Even  those  not  of  his 
Stte^  party  and  holding  divergent 
?fewsTf  national  policy  recognized  well 
hil  abUities  and  his  contribution  to  the 
Nation  he  loved  so  much. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  ser\'e  in  the 
Congr'et:.  wLich  Speaker  Martm  pre 
sided  He  was  consistently  fair  ana 
foTerant  with  those  of  us  i"  the  mm°my 
and  earned  our  respect  and  admiration^ 
The  Republican  Party  has  given  our 
country  a  number  of  great  leaders 
tCS  i?s  history.  Lincoln  and  Teddy 
Roosevelt  come  readily  to  mind. 

To  that  distinguished  company  today 
we  must  enter  the  name  of  fsfPh  W^ 
Martin.  He  was  a  man  who  led  his  party 
yS  never  lost  sight  of  the  national  m- 
terest  because  of  partisanship. 

He  was  powerful  spokesman  for  a  con- 
servative   phUosophy    who    nonetheless 
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saw  the  need  for  much  of  the  social  wel- 
fare legislation  of  the  New  Deal  and 
after  He  was  a  stanch  American  who 
saw  that  the  ultimate  interests  of  the 
Nation  demanded  our  assistance  to  both 
the  war-ravaged  nations  of  Europe  and 
subsequently  the  developing  countries  of 

the  world.  ^  ,      ,,    ^. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  career  of  Joe  Martin 
will  remain  fresh  in  our  minds  and  the 
minds  of  all  Americans  as  the  years  roll 
on  For  in  his  life  and  his  contribution  to 
our  society  he  represented  a  model  of 
service  and  dedication  to  which  we  must 
compare  our  own  efforts. 

Longfellow  once  said  that  great  men 
leave  behind  them  'footprints  in  the 
sands  of  time."  The  path  which  Joseph 
W  Martin  chose  stretches  before  us.  We 
can  do  no  better  than  to  follow  after. 

My  wife  joins  me  in  extending  sincere 
condolences  to  his  family.  Let  us  all  be 
consoled  that  the  Kood  Lord  has  chosen 
him  to  be  numbered  among  His  very 

own.  „,  ^. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr  Speaker,  this  is  a 
very  sad  day  for  all  who  knew  Joe  Mar- 
tin and  for  the  United  States.  Joe  was 
a  great  man,  a  humble  man,  a  sincere 
man,  and  a  warm,  a  very  warm  individ- 
ual. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  privileged 
to  know  him  through  the  years  will  re- 
member  101  Incidents  that  took  place 
and  will  cherish  his  memory  in  many, 
many  ways.  My  own  fond  recollection 
of  the  former  Speaker  goes  back  to  the 
day  when  I  was  sworn  into  ofBce  after 
a  special  election  in  February   1950.  I 
remember  the  first  warm  friendly  hand 
which  was  extended  to  me  was  that  of 
Speaker  Joe.  He  put  his  arm  around  me 
and  took  me  down  to  the  well  of  the 
House,    where    the    gentleman    is    now 
standing,  and  said,  "Just  remember  this 
one  thing:  Many  a  man  has  committed 
suicide  here.  Never  speak  until  you  have 
something  to  say  and  you  can  back  it  up 
factually."    It    was    very    sound    advice 
then,  and  it  Is  certainly  sound  advice 
now. 

When  he  spoke,  we  listened.  We  could 
believe  his  words  and  we  could  trust  his 
intentions.  More  than  that,  we  cannot 
ask  of  any  one  man.  From  the  example 
he  set  as  a  man  and  as  a  legislator  and 
as  a  leader,  he  bestowed  a  legacy  from 
which  all  Americans  can  draw  Inspira- 
tion. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
deeolv  saddened  to  learn  of  the  death 
of  former  Speaker  of  the  House  Joseph 
M.  Martin,  of  Massachusetts,  whom  I 
considered  a  dear  friend  and  always  a 
fine  and  courtly  gentleman. 

I  shall  never  forget  how  kind  and  fair 
he  was  to  me  as  a  freshman  IDemocrat  in 
the  83d  Congress.  There  were  not  many 
freshman  Democrats  in  that  Congress, 
and  there  were  a  lot  of  new  Republican 
Members  elected  In  the  1952  Elsenhower 
sweep:  furthermore.  Mr.  Martin  had 
many  duties  and  responsibilities  in  con- 


nection with  the  change  in  the  operation 
of  the  House  from  Democratic  to  Repub- 
lican control  and  then,  a  few  weeks  later, 
the  changeover  in  the  control  of  the  na- 
tional administration  from  Truman  to 
Elsenhower.  And  he  had  had  only  2  years- 
experience  in  the  speakership  from  1947 
to  1949  in  the  80th  Congress.  So  he  had 
every  right  to  devote  himself  to  the  much 
more  Importent  problems  which  con- 
fronted him  as  Speaker  and  not  worry 
about  the  problems  of  a  brandnew  fresh- 
man woman  Democratic  Member  of  this 

House.  ^      . 

Nevertheless.  Speaker  Martin  went  out 
of  his  way  in  many  directions,  and  on 
many  occasions,  to  help  me  in  my  work 
and  to  make  me  feel  that,  despite  my 
many  limiUtlons.  I  could  learn  how  to 
fulfill  my  obligations  as  a  Member  of 
the  House  and  serve  my  constituents.  He 
gave  me  added  courage  which  I  certalrUy 
needed  at  the  time. 

So  although  I  had  not.  of  course,  voted 
for  Joe  Martin  for  Speaker,  because 
we  had  our  own  candidate  for  that  posi- 
tion. I  always  felt  that  as  Speaker  he 
tried  to  be  fair  to  all  of  us  and  to  treat 
us  as  friends,  as  well  as  colleagues,  de- 
voted to  the  same  Ideals  of  patriotism 
and  service  to  our  country.  He  knew 
how  to  encourage  and  strengthen  the 
newer  Members,  and  he  had  the  rare, 
warm  qualities  of  brotherhood  which 
prompted  him  to  let  his  friendship  for 
us  always  show  through.  Dignified  as 
he  was— and  he  was  a  very  dignified  gen- 
tleman—he never  hesitated  to  let  us 
know  that  we  were  his  friends  and  that 
he  loved  us  as  we  loved  him.  He  was  a  fine 
man. 

I  extend  my  deep  sympathy  to  his 

family.  „      ,  .„ 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl 

the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  BATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

from  Iowa.  „      ,         ^ 

Mr  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
win  speak  very  briefly  to  say  I  join  all 
our  colleagues  who  are  taking  time  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  great  American  who  has 
left  his  mark  in  history.  Probably  very 
few  people  in  the  history  of  the  House 
will  receive  the  kind  and  volume  of  trib- 
ute that  he  is  receiving  here  today— and 
it  is  one  that  is  deserved.  Great  as  it  is. 
however.  I  point  out  that  whatever  we 
may  say  and  whatever  will  become  part 
of  the  oermancnt  record  of  special  credit 
for  him.  it  will  be  no  match  to  the  record 
he  made  and  is  already  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

I  would  like  to  speak  just  briefly  about 
an  aspect  of  Joe  Martin  that  has  not  been 
said  with  sufficient  emphasis  and  that 
is  he  was  a  statesman. 

The  cause  of  his  country  was  first.  I 
r*""all  as  a  freshman,  when  we  were  hav- 
ing a  difficult  time  here  on  the  House 
floor  and  things  sort  of  got  out  of  con- 
trol There  was  something  very  impor- 
tant which  dealt  with  foreign  affairs, 
which  President  Eisenhower  felt  needed 
consideration  and  needed  favorable  ac- 
tion on  the  floor.  Amendments  were  being 
adopted,  and  it  was  obvious  that  objective 
was  not  going  to  be  reached.  I  sat  here 
and  saw  then  Speaker  Rayburn  come  to 
talk  to  our  then  leader  and  heard  him 
say.  'Joe.  our  country  is  in  fouble.  You 
and  I  have  got  to  get  together."  So  they 
did  They  took  their  turns  in  the  well,  and 


they  reversed  the  trend  of  what  was 
going  on  in  the  legislative  Halls,  and  our 
country's  cause  was  served.  So  I  pay 
tribute  to  him  as  a  great  statesman  who 
served  and  made  special  contributions 
that  designate  him  a  truly  great 
statesman  who  literally  gave  his  life  for 
his  country. 

I  can  also  testify  to  his  personal  in- 
terest in  me  as  a  freshman,  as  many  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  have  already  testi- 
fied. I  remember  particularly  his  telling 
me — and  others  no  doubt — "as  you  earn 
your  spurs  here,  remember  if  you  want 
to  be  respected  both  here  and  at  home 
you  will  have  to  do  your  homework.  Do 
your  homework  and  your  future  will  be 
fairly  secure."  Joe  Martin,  the  record 
shows,  practiced  what  he  preached  "He 
too  did  his  homework." 

Mr.  Speaker.  Joe  Martin  is  gone  but 
the  marks  he  made  will  remain  forever. 
They  are  a  part  of  our  history  and  herit- 
age. His  achievement  and  his  contribu- 
tions are  ours  and  they  are  for  posterity. 
Prom  his  record  we  can  learn,  we  can  get 
sustenance  we  can  and  will  grow,  be 
statesmen  and  become  great  if  we  will 
always  do  our  homework. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Brown  1. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
served  only  1  year  with  Joseph  W.  Mar- 
tin Jr..  but  my  father  and  predecessor 
served  with  him  for  27  of  those  42  years 
Mr.  Martin  had  here  in  the  House.  They 
were  colleagues.  And  though  they  were 
occasional  adversaries,  they  were  always 
friends — friends  with  a  depth  of  fond- 
ness for  each  other  and  for  this  body 
which  can  only  grow  from  common  be- 
liefs, shared  experiences,  and  mutual 
respect. 

Joe  Martin  was  on  his  way  to  leader- 
ship in  this  body  when  my  father  came 
to  Congress  with  the  Republican  revival 
In  1938.  He  was  the  first  great  national 
figure  in  the  Congress  I  remember  meet- 
ing personally.  As  a  young  boy  I  can  re- 
call the  thrill  and  awe  I  felt  one  evening 
when  he  dined  at  our  home  and  I  was 
privileged  to  stay  up  and  listen  to  him 
and  my  predecessor  discuss  their  philoso- 
phy their  legislative  ideas,  and  their 
hopes  for  the  Republican  Party  and  the 
Nation. 

Joe  was  a  newspaperman  and  retained 
that  interest  through  his  career.  Since  it 
is  a  career  also  shared  by  my  predecessor 
and  me.  I  feel  that  it  gave  Joe  Martin  a 
perception  and  candor  which  made  him 
a  straight  thinker  and  a  good  politician. 
When  he  was  no  longer  Speaker.  Joe 
Martin  gave  the- chair  in  which  he  sat 
behind  that  dais  in  this  Chamber  to  my 
late  father.  Dad  kept  it  untU  his  own 
death,  and  I  am  now  the  proud  possessor 
of  it.  ,   ^ 

When  youngsters  used  to  come  into 
dad's  office  he  would  sit  them  on  the 
chair  and  say :  ""A  great  man  used  to  sit  in 
that  chair,  and  his  legs  did  not  reach 
the  floor,  either.  But  when  he  stood  up. 
he  stood  tall." 

I  said  they  were  adversaries.  Joe  Mar- 
tin was  for  Landon  in  1936  and  my  father 
was  for  Frank  Knox.  But  after  the  con- 
vention battle  was  over  and  the  order  was 
decided,   they  campaigned  together  in 
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that  losing  cause.  That  is  the  kind  of 
noUtiS  experience  which  makes  for  long 
friendships  and  interesting  memories 

Tot^agreement  is  not  the  test  of  re- 
.oSt  and  affection.  Joe  Martin  took  his 
Sions  on  what  he  thought  was  right 
^H  he  had  to  be  a  master  strategist  in 
Sis  Kdy  SeSi?e  of  the  historic  sltua- 
tSn  in  which  he  found  himself  as  minor- 
f  V  leader  and  Speaker  here.  The  afTec- 
on  in  which  he  was  held  on  both  sides 
of  ?heJsle  attests  to  the  fact  he  p  ayed 
?he  game  straight  just  as  he  had  Flayed 
t  hard  in  order  to  win  the  spot  he  will 
surely  hold  in  history  as  he  will  m  the 
hpnrts  of  his  colleagues. 

Whenever  he  stood  up  to  be  counted 
on  anvthing.  he  did  stand  tall  in  this 
House  AnS  he  is  standing  tall  wherever 
hP  ?s  now  I  really  wish  I  could  hear  the 
?o'nve?sations  that  he  and  my  father  are 
having  now,  because  I  know  that  they 
a?e  together-perhaps  not  always  in 
SreeSt  but  together-colleagues  as 
Xays  and.  as  always,  friends^ 

Mr  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker  I  want  to 
add  my  voice  to  the  many  who  have  a  - 
?ead^Jaid  tribute  to  a  remarkable  pubhc 
servant,  our  beloved  colleague  Joseph  W. 

""u'was'my  good  fortune  to  know  Joe 
Martin  and  to  learn  from  him,  from  the 
^e?y  Sg??ning  of  my  years  in  Congress. 
Siring  his  years  of  service  in  this  Cham- 
S   he  gained  the  well-earned  respect 
^d  affect  on  of  his  colleagues,  and  an 
?JuaUy  well-earned  reputation  as    Mr. 
Reoublican"  within  his  own  party. 
"^TS  it  is  tragic  that  we  somehow 
save  our  finest  tributes  to  men  and  le- 
sSrve  our  praises  for  their  qualities  and 
accomplishments  until  their  death.  We 
aSavs  seem  to  be  at  a  loss  for  an  ade- 
quate res^nse  to  the  passing  of  men  of 
fhp  stature  of  Joe  Martin, 
^'fi'st  heard  of  Joe  Martin  as  a  boy 
in  Massachusetts.  I  heard  of  a  black- 
smith's son  who  had  come  to  Congress 
from  our  State,  full  of  youth  and  fire 
and  a  i^assion  for  truth. 

When  I  came  to  the  86th  Congress  I 
knew  him  as  a  man  unrivaled  in  the 
hSryrthis  Nation  as  a  true  champion 
of  the  causes  he  felt  were  right  for  his 

count -y.  ^,      ^  ,  „  ., 

Joe  Martin  sat  in  the  House  foi  42 
vears.  and  wa*  its  Republican  leader  for 
20  of  those  years.  He  was  Speakei  of  the 
House  for  4  years  and  chairman  of  five 
Republican  National  Conventions. 

The  spirit  of  Joe  Martin  will  remain  in 
this  Chamber  long  after  the  man  is  gone, 
but  his  memory  will  serve  as  an  inspira- 
tion to  all  members  of  his  party-and  all 
patriotic  Americans  of  all  parties-for 
many  years  to  come.  „    r  „„ 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  ajl  of  us 
regardless  of  party,  are  saddened  by  the 
death  of   Joseph  W.  Martin,   Jr.,  who 
served  the  House  of  Representatives  witti 
such  distinction  during  most  of  my  serv 

ice  in  the  Congress.  .,.>,«»«>, 

He  was  a  great  statesman.  Although 
he  was  a  dedicated  and  dist  nguished 
leader  of  his  party,  he  never  iost  sight 
of  the  national  interest,  and  always 
placed  our  national  security  above  con- 
siderations of  party  poUtlM. 

I  regard  it  as  a  privilege  to  have  served 
with  him  in  the  House.  Those  of  us  who 
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knew  him  will  always  retain  fond  mem 
oriel  of  him.  His  name  will  Uve  in  his 

^Mr  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker 
America  lost  one  of  its  great  sons  and 
th2  congress  one  of  its  most  distin- 
Sfshed  former  Members  yesterday,  with 
Seath  of  our  beloved  former  speaker, 
the  Honorable  Joseph  W.  Martin. 

Joe  Martin  was  a  great  person  and  a 
memorable  chara<:ter,  whose  service  to 
his^untry  was  marked  by  many  legis- 
VativTachievements.  In  the  memory  of 

'^ore  than  half  of  o"-"  country-  he^d^L 
the  only  Republican  who  has  served  as 
Si^aTer  of  the  House  of  Representatives 

^"Xwio'Srved  in  the  House  during 
Sr^aker  Martin's  terms  as  Sr^aker  wUl 
surely  remember  him  for  his  fairness. 
Wsg'ood  humor,  and  his  consideration 
for    his    colleagues    in    both    political 

^*lf  was  a  privilege  to  serve  with  this 
great  American,  and  a  pleasure  to  know 

"^Sr%^N?SSR.  Mr.  speaker   I  rise  to 

S  ^MSln^^W^henTcVm-e  t  IT£^^ 
Congress  I  soon  learned  to  know  one 
STan  ?oved  by  all.  He  was  stillre  erred 
to  bv  many  as  "Mr.  Speaker.  When  tne 
going  ?ot  rough,  his  words  were  listened 
?o  by  all.  He  spoke  seldom-but  when  he 
did-the  Hall  was  sUent  for  we  all  wanted 
the  benefit  of  his  wisdom.  „,,nsel 

When  new.  Members  needed  counsel 
Joe  Martin  was  available.  You  could  see 
members  of  both  parties  slip  mto  the 
Sa^^beside  him-get  a  friendly  smile- 
and  absorb  his  words  of  wisdom. 

Others  can  and  have  spoken  of  his 
earlier  days  here.  I  can  only  speak  of  his 
go  den  years;  but  I  can  testify  that  these 
were  most  productive-and  good  for  the 
people  of  the  Nation.  The  people  of  gen- 
erations to  come-as  well  as  those  of 
today  are  better  for  his  having  passed 

^^AsTvounger  Member  of  this  body 
Mr.  speaker.  I  can  truly  say-we  loved 
him,  we  admired  him.  we  respected  h.m_ 
Mr  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of 
us  are  saddened  by  the  passing  of  our 
Jomer  ^league,  the  Honorable  Joseph 
W  Martin.  Jr.  Even  though  he  was  no 
ionger  serving  in  this  Chamber  hs 
spirit  has  been  with  us  m  all  that  we 

"""l  ha^the  privilege  of  serving  4  years 
with  Joe  Martin,  and  it  was  a  wonderful 
exoerience  to  work  with  him  and  to 
ha^e  hirS  for  a  friend.  His  efforts  were 
untiring  and  he  was  always  dedicated 
?o  geSng  the  legislative  job  done  in  the 
m(^t  effective  manner.  As  a  friend,  one 
^uld  always  rely  upon  him  being  right 
where  he  was  most  needed. 

Joe  Martin  played  a  very  prominent 
pa'rin  the  Republican  National  Con- 
ventions and  always  performed  nobly 
and  well  He  was  known  for  his  fairness 
^d  for  his  dedication  to  Principle  m 
these  convention  Proceedings^  He  has 
left  a  record  in  convention  halls  that 
will  always  prove  difficult  to  emulate^ 

Joe  Martin  held  many  h^g^^P^lj^^fn"^ 
posts  in  his  lifetime,  one  of  these  being 
thP  Sneaker  of  the  House  of  Reprenta- 
tfves  H? was  a  life  that  was  meaning- 


ful and  expansive,  and  as  he  gave 
unseSy  of  himself  in  pubhc  ser^ce. 
so^S  the  American  society  benefited^ 
WMe  Joe  Martin  has  left  our  pres- 
ence Ws  memories  wUl  remain-he  wa^ 
tiS  a  great  statesman  a  wonderful 
human  being^and  a  friend^ 

Mr     BENNETT.    Mr.    Speaker     tms 
country  ha^  received  a  great  Ic^s  in  the 
passing  of  former  Speaker  Joe  Martlr^  a 
great  gentleman  and  a  great  American^ 
He  was  a  personal  friend  of  each  of  us 
and  h^  left  a  legacy  to  all  the  American 
people   in    the   constructive   legj^lat'on 
which  he  sponsored  and  directed^  The 
affection  felt  by  Members  of  Congress 
for  him  was  partly  the  result  of  his 
crrpflt  ability    but  more  because  of  his 
wa?i  human  qualities.  As  Paradoxical 
^it  may  seem,  in  my  own  instance  a 
Sirt  of  my  affection  for  him  was  due  to 
?he  small  accidental  errors  which  he  oc- 
casionally made.  They  were  not  impor- 
tant but  they  tended  to  emphas  ze  the 
really  important  things  about  him_  He 
vJas  not  bothered   with   trifles   and   he 
showed  little  concern  for  himself.  He 
recalls    for    me    the    saying    of    Ralph 
WaWo  E^ierson:   "See  how  the  masses 
S  man  worry  themselves  into  nameless 
graves,  while  here  and  there  some  noble 
soul  forgets  himself  into  immortality 

Mr  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker  the 
people  of  Massachusetts  and  Americans 
eveSwhere  have  sustained  a  great  loss 
everywiic  distinguished 

fn Jer  sSr  the  Honorable  Joseph 
w"SfarS  With  his  death  the  Nation 
has  lost  an  elder  statesman  whose  out- 
sUnS  record  of  public  service  covered 
more  than  half  a  century. 

Born  in  North  Attleboro,  Mass..  on  No- 
vember 3  1884,  and  educated  in  his  na- 
Uv^  sLt;.  Joseph  W.  Martin  became  a 
successful  newspaper  P"bl>«j5^;,if,{?oJ 
entering  public  serv^ice.  On  his  election 
to  the  Massachusetts  State  House  oi 
R^nrelentatlves  in  1912  he  embarked 
^on  a  career  of  public  service  to  the 
Se  of  hs  State  and  Nation  w^hich  will 
Kg  te  remembered  as  exemplifying  the 
very  finest  of  American  ideals 

From  March  4,  1925,  when  he  took  h^s 
.seat  in  the  House  of^RePi-esentatives.  un- 
til the  day  he  retired  from  the  House,  ine 
cariro?  Joseph  W.  Martin  was  exempl 
fled  bv  his  devotion  to  duty  and  the  best 
fntei^sts  of  his  State  arid  Nation  He  was 
a  kind,  gentle,  and  able  man.  All  hose 
who  had  the  privilege  to  shaieWs  friend 
ship  came  to  admire  and  respect  his  ster 

''"^uf  St|-  speaker  lived   and  labored 
thfougi;  a  great  era  in  the  hus^ry  of  hi 
Nation.  This  country  is  a  "^^.f  °^^*^^f. 
Dlace  in  which  to  live  and  v.oiVl  oy  lea 
sin  of  the  dedicated  ser^;^ce  of  Joe  Mar- 
tin. He  has  passed  from  the  earthly  scene 
nf  his  many  accomphshments,  but  ne 
shall  lo^g  b^  remembered  as  one  of  the 
great  Americans  of  his  age. 

Mr  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker  it  is  witn 
ereat  regret  and  sorrow  that  I  learned  of 
Se  nSng  of  our  vei-y  distinguished 
5orm?rcolfeague,  Joe  Martm.  Wh^n  I 
first  came  to  Congres.s  in  1943  Mr^  Mar  _ 
tin  was  then  a  veteran  of  20  years  m;iv 
S  and  I  shall  always  remember  h  s 
warm  welcome  to  me,  his  patience  his 
gracTous  attitude  and  courteous  con- 
sideration to  new  Members  of  Congress. 
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He  had  a  warm  and  sympathetic  person- 
ality and  seemed  never  too  busy  to  share 
problems  with  his  colleagues.  As  Speaker 
of  the  House.  Mr.  Martin  served  with 
dignity  and  dedication,  but  he  kept  on 
the  same  friendly  terms  with  Members  of 
Congress  that  he  had  previously  enjoyed. 
I  am  happy  to  have  had  the  privilege  to 
know  and  to  serve  with  this  fine  gentle- 
man, who  has  passed  to  his  eternal  re- 
ward. 

Mr  MORSE  of  Massachusette.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  indeed  a  sad  moment  which 
calls  me  to  speak  today.  It  was  with  deep 
grief  that  I  learned  this  morning  of  the 
death  of  my  good  friend  and  former  col- 
league. Joe  Martin.  One  of  the  highest 
privileges  of  my  life  was  to  serve  in  this 
body  with  him.  Like  all  of  those  who  have 
been  enriched  by  knowing  him.  I  can 
speak  only  in  the  highest  terms  of  his 
dedication  to  his  country,  his  SUte.  and 
the  Republican  Party. 

Joe  Martin  began  his  long  career  in 
public  life  in  1911  when  he  was  elected  to 
the  Maseachuselts  Lemslature.  In  1924 
he  came  to  the  House  of  RepresenUtives 
where  over  a  period  of  42  years  of  loyal 
and  enthusiastic  service  he  rose  to  posi- 
tions of  influence  and  national  promi- 
nence. He  was  leader  of  the  Republican 
Party  in  the  House  for  20  years.  Speaker 
of  the  House  for  4  years,  five  times  the 
chairman  of  Republican  National  Con- 
ventions, and  national  chairman  of  the 
Republican  Party  from  1940  to  1942.  His 
labor  on  behalf  of  his  party  was  tireless. 
It  was  Joe  Martin  who  was  chairman  of 
the  congressional  campaign  that  started 
the  Republican  Party  back  toward  power 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  for  the 
first  time  in  almost  20  years.  No  man  in 
this  century  has  better  deserved  the  title 
of  "Mr.  Republican." 

I  am  proud  of  his  dedicated  service  to 
the  Nation,  the  Stote  of  Massachusetts, 
and  to  the  Republican  Party.  Speaker 
Martin  will  long  be  remembered  in  the 
Halls  of  Congress  and  throughout  Amer- 
ica with  the  greatest  respect,  affection 
and  gratitude. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  ex- 
pressing sorrow  over  the  death  of  the 
Honorable  Joseph  Martin,  former  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Representatives.  His 
death  ends  an  Illustrious  career  of  a  tnily 
great  and  dedicated  American. 

Although  our  political  views  differed, 
we  were  good  personal  friends.  He  was 
most  willing  at  all  times  to  do  a  personal 
favor  for  a  colleague  whenever  he  pos- 
sibly could. 

Joe  Martin  was  held  in  esteem  and  re- 
spect by  all  of  his  colleagues  and  by  all 
who  knew  him.  His  name  will  live  in  his- 
tory as  one  of  the  most  respected  and 
able  political  leaders  of  •  our  time.  He 
shared  a  close  friendship  with  former 
Speaker  Sam  Rayburn  and  with  our  dis- 
tinguished Speaker,  the  Honorable  John 

W.   MCCORMACK. 

Joseph  Martin  was  a  stanch,  Repub- 
lican who  had  a  long  tenure  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  including  many  years 
as  his  party's  leader.  Yet  he  always  en- 
joyed the  admiration,  _  respect,  and 
friendship  of  his  Democratic  colleagues. 
On  many  occasions  they  paid  him  glow-. 
ing  tributes. 


The  Republican  Party  has  lost  a  great 
leader.  The  Nation  has  lost  one  of  her 
greatest  statesmen. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  was  with  a  feeling  of  personal  loss 
and  deep  sorrow  that  I,  this  morning, 
learned  of  the  death  of  our  friend  and 
former  colleague,  the  Honorable  Joseph 
W.  Martin.  Jr  .  of  Massachusetts.  A  great 
era  in  US.  history  draws  to  a  close  with 
his  death.  It  was  a  privilege  for  me  to  be 
part  of  the  Speaker  Rayburn-Speaker 
Martin  era  here  in  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  people  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  have  indeed  been  for- 
tunate in  having  such  men  as  Joe  Martin 
and  our  present  Speaker  McComiack 
repre.sentini?  them.  Joe  Martin  was  first 
elected  to  the  69th  Congress,  which  con- 
vened on  March  4.  1925.  beginning  42 
years  of  labor  on  behalf  of  those  who  had 
sent  him  here  and  for  the  principles  of 
his  party.  His  integrity,  his  word  as  his 
bond,  and  devotion  to  his  party  were 
legendary.  Even  though  we  were  on  op- 
posite sides  of  the  aisle  and  had  many 
differences  of  opinion,  those  differences 
in  no  way  diminished  my  admiration  and 
respect  for  Joe. 

While  there  are  physical  monuments 
in  honor  of  Speaker  Martin,  no  great 
legislative  accomplishments  bear  his 
name.  However,  anyone  who  takes  this 
as  a  sign  that  Joe's  years  of  service  were 
unfruitful  in  this  regard  is  laboring  un- 
der great  disillusionment.  His  accom- 
plishments and  successes  will  not  be 
found  in  the  history  books  but  in  the 
hard  fought  battles  of  the  legislative 
process  which  brought  about  the  enact- 
ment of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  is  a 
better  place  because  Joe  Martin  passed 
through  and  gave  unstintingly  of  his 
tolents.  All  of  us  who  had  the  privilege 
of  knowing  Joe  Martin  as  a  friend  and 
as  a  colleague  will  miss  him  but  we  shall 
cherish  the  memories  he  gave  us.  The 
sun'iving  members  of  his  family  have  my 
deepest  sympathy  in  their  bereavement. 
Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  Hoxise,  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  are  saddened  today  by  the  news 
of  former  Sp«Uter  Joseph  W.  Martin's 
death. 

The  House  was  his  life,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  will  be  long 
remembered  for  the  dedication,  patrio- 
tism, and  humanity  which  he  brought  po 
it.  He  ser\'ed  with  distinction  In  this 
Chamber  for  42  years— longer  than  any 
Republlcaui  except  Speaker  Joseph  G. 
Cannon — and  was  House  leader  of  his 
party  for  20  years.  He  also  served  his 
party  as  chairman  of  five  Republican 
National  Conventions  and  as  chairman 
of  the  Republican  National  Committee. 
A  generous  and  resourceful  man,  Jo- 
seph Martin  turned  down  a  scholarship 
to  Dartmouth  College  to  become  a  news- 
paper reporter.  Years  later  he  bought  his 
hometown  newspaper,  the  North  Attle- 
boro.  Mass.,  Evening  Chronicle,  and 
financed  Dartmouth  educations  for  two 
brothers.  He  was  subsequently  awarded 
an  honorary  Dartmouth  degree. 

As  an  alumnus  of  Dartmouth  and  a 
friend  of  the  Martin  brothers,  I  recall 
with  pride  their  contributions  to  Dart- 
mouth, to  the  fourth  estates  of  Connecti- 


cut and  Massachusetts,  and.  of  course,  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Joseph  Martin  has  been  a  key  figure 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  in  this 
century.  His  former  colleagues,  and  fel- 
low Americans,  mourn  his  passing. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
great  political  figures  of  our  time  has 
gone  to  his  reward  and  those  of  us  who 
were  his  friends  and  served  in  Congress 
under  his  leadership  cannot  help  but 
mourn  his  passing  although  he  had  an 
unusually  long  and  useful  life. 

Joe  Martin  was  like  an  old  shoe.  You 
could  not  help  but  feel  comfortable  with 
him.  Even  when  I  first  become  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House,  and  he  was  Speaker, 
he  was  never  aloof.  He  was  always  ap- 
proachable and  no  Member  of  either 
party  no  matter  who  you  were,  or  how 
long  you  had  been  in  Congress  but  re- 
ceived patient  and  courteous  attention. 
No  request  for  help  but  had  his  sym- 
pathetic consideration. 

While  he  and  the  Democratic  leaders, 
especially  Sam  Rayburn.  worked  closely 
together,  everyone  had  rea.son  to  know 
he  was  a  firm  and  unwavering  Repub- 
lican and  believed  deeply  In  the  philos- 
ophy of  his  party. 

Joe  always  stayed  close  to  "his  troops." 
He  sat  at  the  Republican  roundtable  at 
lunch  and  so  it  was  freshmen  Congress- 
men and  those  of  us  who  were  rank  and 
file  had  the  benefit  of  his  friendship 
and  learned  to  respect  his  wisdom  and 
character.  He  was  always  straightfor- 
ward and  frank  and  would  never  mis- 
represent facts. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  admired  Joe  Martin. 
One  of  the  great  privileges  of  my  po- 
litical life  was  knowing  him  and  serving 
under  him. 

During  his  latter  years  in  the  House 
when  it  was  obvious  that  physically  he 
was  failing,  it  was  heartwarming  to  see 
him  carry  on  gallantly — old  war  horse 

fKfif   he   WAS. 

Since  his  retirement  I  often  thought 
of  Joe  and  only  the  other  day  inquired 
about  him  and  his  whereabouts.  Now  I 
will  not  write  that  letter  I  planned,  but 
as  long  as  I  am  still  around  I  will  never 
forget  Joe  and  will  carry  with  me  fond 
recollections  of  one  of  the  finest  Amer- 
icans I  have  ever  known — Speaker  Joe 
Martin. 

Mr.  PHUiBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
deeply  grieved  to  leam  of  the  passing  of 
our  beloved  friend.  Speaker  Joe  Martin. 

For  years  he  was  an  outstanding  figure 
on  the  American  political  scene.  He  rose 
from  humble  beginnings  to  the  very  high 
position  of  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, one  of  the  most  exalted  po- 
sitions of  honor  and  power  in  the  land. 

His  career  waa  marked  by  extraordi- 
nary devotion  to  the  public  interest,  and 
his  long,  sustained  work  to  strengthen 
and  advance  our  great  coimtry  in  every 
sense,  not  only  economically  and  socially, 
but  spiritually  as  well,  will  long  be  re- 
membered by  a  grateful  nation.  His  ac- 
complishments for  his  constituents,  for 
his  state  and  nation  were  so  numerous 
and  so  noteworthy  that  I  could  not  even 
begin  to  mention  them  in  these  remarks. 

Joe  Martin  worked  his  way  to  the  top 
largely  by  his  own  efforts  and  the  sup- 
port of  loyal  friends,  who  had  confidence 
in  his  abUity  and  high  purpose.  He  was 
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/v^nservatlve  by  nature,  but  quick  to  per- 
S^St  which  was  best  for  the  coun- 
S  Ind  was  willing  to  adapt  himselfU, 
mLt  new  situations  and  new  problems. 
""  He  wil  strong  and  rugged  in  his  («n- 
vlc"  ons.  but  always  open  to  argument 
rSn  and  persuasion  and  willing  to 
JS  a  consensus.  He  was  strong  of 
character   and  followed  rigid  principles 
nJhonSty   industry  and  loyalty  to  his 
men^  He   beUeved   that   hard   work 
eveS  day  was  indispensible  to  achleve- 

""  He'  was  widely  known  and  frequently 
consult  by  other  leaders,  businessmen 
SatSs  and  constituents  because  of 
hts  ?acuS  of  measuring  public  Questions 
indMd  everything  that  was  presented  to 
lil  in  terms  of  sound,  commonsense 
SsiSd^Snent.  based  on  experience 
?athe^  than  theory.  He  ^«  rjj^^^and 
respected  for  his  sound,  sensible,  practi 

''^mS  Members  of  this  House  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  frequently  consulted 
Sith  our  genial  and  beloved  Joe  and 
?oind  him  a  kind  of  catalyst  in  shaping 
their  own  opinions. 

I  should  say  that  Pe'-^fPs  tje  pr«- 
«^o,r.4nfttln>r  thing  about  Joe  Martin  as  a 
SrSe  ^S'  his  intense  patriotism 
and  love  of  this  country  which  always 
Sied  to  me  to  be  a  very  part  of  his 
Se.  an  automatic,  instinctive  reac- 

^' While  he  was  a  vigorous,  militant, 
partisan  when  the  occasion  required  it. 
?nd  SeatTy  honored  by  his  party,  he  was 
nSvefa  partisan  when  the  cause  of  his 
cSry  was  concerned  or  when  frlend- 

^'i^r?;wlf  speaker,  as  he  was  on 
twroccasions.  time  and  time  agai^  he 
came  eagerly  to  the  aid  of  the  Presi 
dent  not  of  his  own  party^  and  he  worked 
loyally  with  his  dear  friend,  our  great 
and  Seloved.  Speaker  McCormaok   then 
majority  leader,  when  great  national  s- 
sues  were  at  stake,  and  he  did  so  witn 
wSleheartednes.s     and     determination 
That  left  no  doubt  as  to  where  he  stood^ 
His  career  in  Congress  spann«d  some 
42  years  in  the  history  of  the  United 
states  during  which  the  Nation  and  the 
?S?d  werfshot  through  with  war  social 
unrest,  and  great  changes  in  the  poll 
tical  and  social  order. 

Through  it  all.  whatever  turn  the 
wheel  of  fortune  took.  Joe  Martin  took 
S^  position,  fought  for  it  as  best  he 
could:  and  imperturbably  scanned  the 
.scene  to  see  what  more  he  could  do  to 
help  the  country  and  the  people. 

I  have  many  precious,  personal  recol- 
lections of  Joe  Martin,  who  was  one  of 
the  finest  men  I  have  ever  known  in  or 
out  of  politics,  but  the  one  I  think  most 
indelibly  impressed  on  my  memoir  is 
if  him  "Lome  years  ago  while  presid  ng 
over  the  House,  on  the  day  that  the 
Puerto  Rican  nationaUsts  entered  the 
Gallery    end    fired   pistol   shots   in   aU 
directions.  At  the  time,  naturally,  there 
was  great  excitment  and  alarm,  but  on 
the  whole,  considering  what  was  hap- 
pening surprisingly  calm  reaction. 

Many  of  the  Members  were  standing 
around  looking  at  the  gallery  to  see  what 
was  happening,  and  when  they  realized 
what  the  situation  was.  quickly  dove  into 
nearby  shelters  to  escape  the  fusiUade  of 


shots  that  sprinkled  the  Chamber  and 
left  their  marks  on  the  desks,  seats,  walls. 

'"ivS  Members  were  seriously  shot 
during  this  incredible  affair  and  it  was 
only  by  the  grace  of  God  that  niany  on 
the  fioor  at  the  time  were  not  killed. 

I  hTd  stepped  out  of  the  House  te 
answer  a  call,  and  when  I  returned  to 
my^at  one  which  I  occupy  99  percent 
Jthe  time  I  am  present  in  the  House, 
it  was  occupied  by  my  dear  ^nd  distin- 
guished friend,  Hon.  Cliff  Davis  of 
Tennessee,  who  offered  immediately  to 

%Vruri"rdeclined  and  sat  a  few 
seats  off  the  aisle  just  ahead  of  my 
regular  seat.  Regrettably,  during  the 
fracas,  congressman  Davis  was  struck^ 
although  fortunately  his  ^^^Y^nLlmv 
not  serious.  Only  the  intercessions  of  my 
guardian  angel  spared  me  that  day. 

MeanwhUe.  through  all  the  turmoU 
Joe  Martin  on  the  rostrum  presiding  over 
the  House,  had  taken  his  gavel  and  re- 
treated to  a  point  directly  behind  his 
chair,  adjacent  to  one  of  the  large  col- 
umns where  he  might  have  some  protec- 
tion from  the  bullets,  and  was  reaching 
out  pounding  the  gavel,  demanding  that 
the  House  come  to  order. 

This  was  an  example  not  only  of  tne 
raw  courage,  but  of  the  keen,  alert  mind 
which  Joe  Martin  possessed. 

Joe  Martin  was  a  very  generous  and 
amiable  person.  He  was  a  good,  loyal 
?Send  to  very  many  people,  and  beamed 
with  good  nature  and  friendliness 

He  was  also  a  willing  counselor,  and 
always  had  time  to  listen  to  yoxmger 
Members'  problems  and  give  them  a  w  ord 
of  advice  and.  if  necessary   some  help. 
During  the  latter  years  of  his  service 
in  the  House,  after  he  had  retired  from 
the   speakership,   he   used   to   sit   nght 
across  the  aisle  from  my  ownseat  and 
that  of  the  able,  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts,  our  esteemed 
friend  Mr.  Donohtte  and,  of  course,  we 
saw  a  great  deal  of  him  and  frequently 
had  the  opportunity  to  exchange  views 

"^On  many  occasions  we  also  Aew  back 
and  forth  between  Boston  and  Wasn- 
ington  with  him. 

Our  loss  is  indeed  great  and  the  coun- 
try's loss  is  very  great,  because  we  have 
lost  one  of  the  greatest  Americans  of  our 
time    Speaker  Martin  has  left  an  u- 
StriouT  record  in  these  halls  which  has 
bS  indelibly  written  into  the  history 
Sfoui  country,  and  which  will  long  be 
remembered  as  an  example  of  stalwart 
unflinching   Americanism.   He   was   an 
honest,    able,    faithful    pubhc    servant^ 
marked  by  constant,  unceasing  concern 
S?  his  district,  his  State,  his  country, 

and  the  American  people.  

Joe  Martiln  wUl  be  widely  mourned 
and  greatly  missed,  and  with  .deepest 
gSef  I  Toin  his  bereaved  family  in  their 
iSw,  and  m  mourning  this  great 
American  and  dear  frierid  who  has 
served  our  country  so  faithfully  and  so 
weU  and  has  left  us  all  such  a  rich 
heritage  of  dedicated  statesmanship  and 
devotion  to  the  Nation.  ^Tartin-Q 

My  heart  goes  out  to  Joe  Martins 
bereaved  famUy.  to  whom  he  was  so 
deeply  and  dearly  devoted,  and  I  extend 
to  aU  of  them  my  deepest,  most  pro- 


found sympathy  for  the  great,  irrepjra- 
Wo  in<i.«!  thev  have  sustained,  whicn  is, 
SdJS^  the  loss  of  aU  of  us  who  W 
Joe  Martin.  ,       t^^^ 

A  great,  a  good  man,  a  gentle,  rrto^t 
man  a  great  American  leader,  a  deariy 
Kv^  friend  had  laid  down  his  bur- 
dins  and  responded  to  the  final  roUcaU 
nf  the  Divine  Master. 

May  the  good  Lord  bless  and  keep  him 

^"S'may  this  great  Speaker  and  dear 
friend  find  rest  and  peace  in  his  eternal 

^°UT  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
passing  of  Joe  Martin,  this  country  has 
lost  one  of  its  finest  sons. 

It  was  my  honor  and  Privilege  to  have 
served  with  this  eloquent  gentleman  in 
this    House    of    Representatives.     Joe 
Martin  distinguished  himself  as  Speaker 
and  as  minority  leader  of  this  body  for 
manv  long  and  productive  years.  Anyone 
wS  had  the  good  fortune  to  m^t  him 
was  soon  a^are  of  his  exceptional  capa- 
bilities as  a  legislator  and  statesman. 
He  was  blessed  with  the  ability  to  be  a 
keen  observer,  and  yet  at  the  same  time 
be  an  active  participant.  „e  „«« 

Joe  Martin  had  as  many  friends  as  any 
one  I  can  remember.  He  was  a  close  per- 
S  friend  of  the  late  Speaker  Sam 
Rayburn.  and  just  about  everybody  on 
Capitol  Hill.  I  know  that  my  sorrow  at 
hearing  of  his  death  Is  shared  by  all  my 
colleagues,  and  by  the  Nation. 
Mr  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 

representative  of  the  yo""«f^^,t„f  5„^^°^ 
the  Union.  I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  a  former  Member  of  this 
SS  the  late  Joseph  William  Mar  " 
Jr.,  who  gave  the  greater  part  of  his  life 
to  the  service  of  his  country  and  to  his 
State  which  is  one  of  the  oldest  In  the 

^*As°one  who  lived  in  Cambridge,  Mass^. 
for  3  years,  while  a  student  at  Harvard 
Law  School,  I  have  always  had  a  warm 
^t   in   my   heart   for   the   PeoPle   of 
liassachusetts.  For  this  reason  I  sought 
the  friendship  of  the  former  Speaker  at 
the  earilest  opportunity  durmg  my  first 
term    in    Congress.    He    impressed    me 
deeply  with  his  warm  personality  ana 
friendliness.  He  expressed  his  Pnde  in 
having  played  a  part  In  granting  state- 
hood to  Hawaii,  and  In  the  fact  that  his 
State  of  Massachusetts  had   played   a 
major  role  in  the  earty  history  of  Hawaii^ 
Joe  Martin  has  left  an  indelible  mark 
in  this  Nation's  legislative  history.  His 
forthright  speech,  devotion  to  duty,  and 
Stegrity  of  character  will  long  be  re- 
membered.  In  the  true  American  tradi- 
Uon    he  came  from  humble  beginmngs 
and  rose  to  enviable  heights,  an  able  and 
highly  respected  statesman. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  speak  of 
Joe  Martin's  record  as  a  PubHc  sen-ant 
without  also  mentioning  his  steadfast 
loyalty  to  the  party  of  his  political  alle- 
giance. He  discharged  the  duties  of  his 
Kve  office  to  the  best  of  h  s  ability 
but  he  served  his  party  as  only  a  true 

^^  ™^s*^mtion  is  richer  for  having  had 
Joe  Martin  as  a  citizen.  a„„oi«or 

Mr  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  boundaries  of  the  world  that  I  have 
known  narrowed  when  I  read  in  The 
morning  newspaper  of  the  passing  of  a 
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great  and  beloved  American,  the  Hon- 
orable Joseph  William  Martin.  Jr.  Joe 
Martin  and  I  were  not  too  far  apart  in 
years,  he  being  my  junior  by  some  2  years. 
When  I  was  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Illi- 
nois he  was  a  member  of  the  State  house 
of  representatives  in  Massachusetts  and 
while  I  was  still  serving  as  president  of 
the  senate  in  Dlinois  Joe  Martin  had 
moved  to  the  senate  of  the  SUte  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. Long  had  he  been  famous,  his 
name  a  household  word  throughout  the 
Nation,  one  of  the  great  figures  m  the 
Republican  Party  when  I  came  to  the 
Congress.  He  had  served  as  Speaker  in 
the  80th  Congress,  and  when  I  arrived 
here  in  the  81st  Congress  he  was  the  ex- 
Speaker.   the  minority   leader,  and  the 
idol  of  all  Republicans  everywhere.  It 
was  my  great  privilege  to  -serve  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  when  he  was  its  Speaker 
in  the  83d  Congress.  He  was  considerate 
at  all  times.  He  was  kindly  in  every  way 
and  I  have  sweet  memories  of  so  many 
very  nice  things  that  he  did  for  me  when 
he  was  the  Republican  Speaker  and  I  was 
a  relatively  new  Member  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side  Through  the  years  after  that 
we  remained  close  and  warm  friends  and 
I  was  heartbroken  when  he  left  the  Con- 
gress. ,  ,  ..  „ 
Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
privileges  of  serving   as  a  U.S.   Repre- 
sentative is  the  privilege  of  getting  to 
know  some  of  the  greatest  leaders  and 
patriots  of  our  time.  Today,  we  honor 
the  memory  of  a  man  who  was  not  only 
a  great  leader  and  patriot  in  our  present 
time   but  one  who  will  rank  among  the 
greatest  Americans  of  all  time.  Known 
as  "Joe"  to  everyone,  the  late  Joseph  W^ 
Martin.  Jr..  stamped  an  indelible  mark 
on  his  Nation  and  this  House. 

Compared  to  Joe  Martms  42  years  in 
this  body,  my  10  years  on  the  scene  stamp 
me  as  a  Johnny -come-lately,  but  it  was 
my  privilege  to  have  served  with  him  and 
to  have  benefited  greatly  from  his  exam- 
ple and  counsel. 

I  recall  the  death  of  another  great 
leader,  the  late  Senator  Robert  Taft.  of 
Ohio.  He  was  called  Mr.  Republican.' 
We  in  the  House  have  had  our  own  "Mr. 
Republican"  and  he  was  Joe  Martin. 
While  always  putting  the  welfare  of  the 
entire  Nation  first,  he  nonetheless  re- 
built the  RepubUcan  Party  during  the 
thirties,  becoming  a  moving  force  in  the 
art  of  minority  politics. 

The  Republican  Party  and  this  House 
was  his  life,  and  in  return  he  was  given 
many  honors.  He  was  our  Republican 
leader  for  20  years.  Speaker  of  the  House 
for  4,  was  the  chairman  of  the  Repubh- 
can  National  Committee  as  well  as  chair- 
man of  the  Republican  congressional 
campaign  committee.  He  chaired  five 
Republican  National  Conventions. 

None  will  forget  Joe  MaTtins  perform- 
ance at  his  last  national  convention  at 
San  Francisco's  Cow  Palace  in  1956. 
when  a  delegate  tried  to  nominate  "Joe 
Smith "  for  Vice  President.  A  newspaper 
article  this  morning  reminded  me  of  the 
bedlam  that  followed,  and  Joe  Martins 
voice  rising  above  the  melee  shouting 
"Take  your  Joe  Smith  and  get  outta 
here."  The  nonexistent  Joe  Smith 
henceforth  became  part  o'f  political  folk- 
lore. 
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I  am  also  reminded  of  the  story  about 
the  late  Speaker  Sam  Rayburn,  who  was 
once  asked  to  campaign  against  his 
friend  Joe  Martin.  Rayburn.  although 
on  the  other  side  of  the  political  fence^ 
reportedly  refused,  snorting:  'If  I  lived 
in  his  district  Id  vote  for  him. " 

Joe  Martin  was  fiercely  loyal,  and  he 
was  trusted  and  liked  by  Republicans  and 
Democrate  alike.  He  was  a  real  pro  who 
instinctively  knew  whfit  had  to  be  done 
and  then  went  ahead  and  did  it.  We  here 
today  stand  most  humbly  in  his  shadow, 
being  careful  to  give  sincere  thanks  for 
the  privilege  of  knowing  Joseph  William 
Martin,  Jr..  late  a  Representative  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  all 
my  fellow  Members  here,  I  am  deeply 
saddened  to  learn  of  the  passing  of  my 
dear  friend,  our  former  colleague  and 
Speaker  of  this  House,  the  Honorable 
Joseph  W  Martin.  Jr.,  of  Massachusetts. 
This  Nation  and  the  world  is  grate- 
ful that,  for  a  period  of  42  years,  divine 
providence  afforded  us  the  unique  genius 
of  his  patriotic  dedication,  guidance  and 
perseverance  in  the  fight  for  freedom's 
preservation  and  expansion  through 
many  of  the  most  difficult  periods  of  de- 
cision that  civilized  existence  has  thus 
far  experienced. 

In  the  darkest  and  gravest  hours  ol 
legislative  challenge  In  this  Chamber,  all 
of  us  have  witnessed  the  indomitable 
spirit  of  this  mighty  man  enlighten  and 
encourage  this  body  toward  the  patriotic 
discharge  of  our  full  and  common  re- 
sponsibility. . 

Considering  the  universally  acclaimed 
record  of  this  great  and  good  man 
throughout  42  years  of  devoted  service  in 
the  Congress,  I  believe  It  Is  safe  to  proph- 
eslze  that  his  legislative  learning,  knowl- 
edge, wisdom,  and  guidance  will  forever 
remain  unsurpassed  in  the  annals  of 
congressional  accomplishment. 

Within  himself,  and  by  his  own  indus- 
try and  competence.  Speaker  Joe  Martin 
became  a  national  institution  In  our 
American  political  life.  He  presided  over 
this  House  with  absolute  fairness  and  in- 
tegrity, and  his  encouragement,  through 
wise  counsel  and  sympathetic  coopera- 
tion, to  all  Members  Irrespective  of 
party,  will  remain  a  byword  in  this 
Chamber  forever. 

Joe  Martin  Is  unquestionably  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  Americans  of  all 
time.  However,  above  and  beyond  all 
other  things,  he  was  beloved  by  all  who 
ever  knew  him  anywhere  for  his  humble 
attitude,  his  neighborly  disposition,  his 
patient  tolerance,  his  compassionate  un- 
derstanding, and  his  quiet  humor,  his 
genuine  friendship  and  his  kindly  heart. 
The  legend  of  his  great  and  generous 
spirit  can  never  be  removed  from  the  at- 
mosphere of  this  Chamber. 

His  personal  example  provides  for  all 
of  us  here,  and  those  who  will  come  after, 
a  permanent  inspiration  of  patriotic 
service  for  which  this  Nation  will  never 
cease  to  be  indebted  to  hlip. 

He  win  be  sorely  missed  by  everyone 
privileged  to  know  him. 

In  this  time  of  great  loss  and  sorrow  we 
extend  our  heartfelt  sympathy  to  his  be- 
reaved sisters,  brother,  nephew,  and 
other  family  members,  while  we  join  in 


our  prayers  that  the  soul  of  our  beloved, 
departed  friend  rests  In  heavenly  peace. 
Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  one 
of  us  who  knew  Joe  Martin  feels  sad- 
dened today  by  the  passing  of  our  good 

friend.  ,         ^ 

One  of  the  rewards  of  serving  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  over  the  past  sev- 
eral years  has  been  to  know  the  former 
Speaker  and  to  have  a  feeling  that  he 
was  our  friend.  While  it  was  not  my  priv- 
ilege to  serve  with  him  In  the  days  when 
he  was  Speaker.  It  was  my  privilege  to 
be  with  him  when  he  was  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Science  and  Astronau- 
tics Committee,  or  the  House  Space  Com- 
mittee. ,  .  , 

It  was  as  a  fellow  member  of  this  com- 
mittee that  I  learned  to  know  him.  I 
win  cherish  those  days  forever.  He  was 
a  man  of  long  and  rich  experience,  but 
he  was  not  selfish.  He  was  one  who  was 
wUllng  to  share  the  benefits  of  that  ex- 
perience with  others. 

Our  days  together  on  committee  were 
In  the  early  days  of  the  space  program. 
Those  times  were  filled  with  the  excite- 
ment of  the  first  Mercury  shots  and  then 
the  early  Gemini  shots.  While  he  was  not 
always  present  because  of  his  health,  he 
was  there  on  those  Important  occasions 
when  his  presence  was  necessary  to  re- 
port bills  which  were  so  Important  to  our 
early  and  always  successful  efforts  in 

space. 

He  was  a  man  who  was  willing  to  give 
a  fellow  member  advice  if  you  asked  for 
It  Always  I  found  his  counsel  was  not 
only  helpful  but  of  inestimable  value.  To 
serve  as  a  good  member  of  a  committee 
his  advice  in  essence  was,  as  has  been 
expressed  here  by  others,  in  the  form  of 
an  admonition— "do  your  homework. 

On  the  subject  of  debate  on  the  floor 
between  colleagues,  his  advice  was  "Al- 
ways be  sure  of  your  facts  but  once  you 
have  possession  of  the  facts,  do  not  give 
up  a  fight."  Joe  Martin  was  a  fighter.  But 
he  was  a  fighter  who  was  extremely  fair 
to  an  opponent.  I  am  sure  he  never  took 
advantage  of  an  opponent.  poUtical  or 
otherwise. 

Joe  Martin  was  a  man  who  believed 
that  if  you  could  not  say  something  that 
was  constructive,  or  something  to  make 
a  contribution  to  the  debate  of  an  issue, 
then  it  was  best  to  remain  silent.  He  was 
not  a  sniper  or  a  wrecker.  He  was  not  a 
man  who  wanted  to  tear  things  down.  In- 
stead, he  was  a  builder. 

Our  departed  friend  Uved  a  hfe  guided 
by  his  creed  that  In  order  to  have  f  riend.s, 
one  must  be  a  friend.  He  was  a  true 
friend.  That  is  why  today  a  host  of 
friends  mourn  his  passing.  All  of  his 
colleagues  will  remember  him  as  a  kind 
and  considerate  man.  On  this  sad  occa- 
sion, oiu-  deepest  sympathy  goes  to  his 
loved  ones.  ,    .      , 

Mr  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
sadnecs  and  with  heavy  heart  in  partici- 
pating in  this  eulogy  for  our  beloved 
former  colleague.  Joseph  W.  Martin.  Jr. 
I  have  known  no  one  in  public  life 
whom  I  have  admired  more,  who  was 
more  kind,  congenial,  considerate,  and 
gentle.  As  a  freshman  Member  in  1955. 
and  as  my  minority  leader,  he  took  time 
from  his  busy  life  to  counsel,  to  encour- 
age, and  to  assist. 
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Joe  Martin  found  time  to  come  to  my 
District  on  a  number  of  occasions  and  in 
so  doing  not  wly  demonstrated  his  de- 
votion to  public  service  but  had  demon- 
strated to  him  the  affection  of  thousands 
of  people  throughout  the  country  who 
held  him  In  such  high  esteem. 

jo»  Martin  was  a  Congressman's  Con- 
gressman. He  was  a  legislative  states- 
man whose  ablUty  and  knowledge  were 
grounded  in  years  of  public  service  and 
acceptance  of  party  responslbUity.  start- 
ing with  state  legislative  service,  through 
chairmanship  of  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee,  permanent  chairman 
of  the  Republican  National  Conventions, 
minority  leader  and  reaching  the  legis- 
lative pinnacle  of  Speaker  of  the  gr^test 
and  most  influential  legislative  body  in 

the  world.  . 

I  am  proud  to  pay  tribute  to  a  most 
outstanding  American  who  left  a  great 
heritage  and  who  made  the  United  States 
a  better  Nation  because  of  his  service. 
Joe  will  be  missed  by  all  of  us.  by  his 
legions  of  friends,  but  the  knowledge 
that  he  has  gone  to  his  just  reward  in 
Heaven  makes  the  sorrow  of  his  passing 
more  bearable. 

Mr  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
aU  saddened  by  the  death  of  our  friend 
and  former  coUeague.  Joseph  W.  Martin. 
We  of  the  Massachusetts  delegation  feel 
the  loss  even  more  deeply  because  we 
knew  him  so  well,  and  had  known  him 

so  long.  .       . 

It  is  hard  to  say  how  I  remember  Joe 
Martin.  I  remember  him  here  on  the  floor 
of  this  House.  In  the  cloakroom,  and  at 
formal  and  Informal  gatherings  wher- 
ever   Congressmen    met,    as    a    stocky, 
broad-shouldered  man  with  a  shock  of 
black  hair  that  often  fell  into  his  face 
as  he  talked.  He  had  an  open,  friendly 
face  His  life  was  politics,  and  he  was  m- 
terested  in  every  phase  and  every  field  of 
politics.  To  him  it  was  a  proud  profes- 
sion, and  he  spent  his  life  in  its  service. 
I  think  I  always  remember  him  most, 
however,  as  he  welcomed  me.  a  new  and 
unknown  Member  of  this  House,  froni  a 
part  of  the  State  far  from  his  own  Attle- 
boro.  to  the  83d  Congress.  He  was  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  then,  but  he  found 
the  time  to  be  friendly,  kind,  considerate, 
and  helpful  to  me,  a  member  of  a  differ- 
ent party.  He  treated  everyone  that  way. 
I  later  found  out,  and  perhaps  that  was 
the  source  of  his  greatest  strength  among 

Whether  a  man  agreed  or  disagreed 
with  Joe  Martin,  he  had  to  respect  him 
and  trust  him,  for  he  was  a  man  of  his 
word  and  of  unswerving  high  principles. 
We  all  remember  him  as  a  hard  and  fair 
fighter,  and  a  man  who  put  his  duty  to 
his  country  weU  above  any  personal  or 
partisan  considerations. 

He  did  this  with  the  greatest  respect 
for  partisan  politics,  for  he  knew,  as  we 
all  do,  that  this  is  the  foundation  of  good 
government  and  of  the  American  way  of 
life  The  two-party  system  was  never 
stronger  than  under  his  guidance  and 
leadership. 

To  all  of  us  here  in  this  House,  he  was 
a  friend  and  an  inspiration.  To  those  of 
us  who  were  his  political  neighbors  m 
Massachusetts,  he  was  a  valued  personal 
friend,  and  we  were  all  proud  to  be  his 


colleague.  His  place  In  our  hearts  wUl 
never  be  filled.  . 

An  editorial  published  March  7  in  the 
Springfield,  Mass..  Daily  News  outlines 
the  contributions  this  remarkable  man 
made  to  his  party  and  to  his  country.  I 
include  this  editorial  in  the  Record  at 

this  point: 

Joe  Martin 

Joe   Martin    belongs    to   another    political 


It  was  an  age  of  the  individual  party  stal- 
wart in  which  the  personal  Imprint  shaped 
and  dominated  political  philosophies  In  both 
Republican  and  Democratic  ranks^  It  was 
an  age  which  saw  one  ol  Its  last  great  prac- 
titioners in  the  person  of  Jo««P^„,^..?f^.-. 
tin  Jr.,  who  for  years  was  "Mr.  Republican^ 

A  review  of  the  record  of  Joe  Martin's  42 
years  In  Congress  will  of  course  note  that 
he  was  twice  House  speaker.  GOP  floor  lead- 
er for  some  20  years,  and  five  tlnies  chairman 
of  Republican  national  conventions.  In  19«, 
his  name  was  prominently  mentioned  as  a 
dark    horse    candidate    for    the    presidential 

"°^'rs' however.  Is  only  part  of  the  record. 
Joe  Martin's  political  talents  were  perhaps 
s^ondary  to  the  dedication  and  Integrity 
that  he  brought  to  his  Job-from  his  election 
to  the  Massachusetts  House  In  1912,  to  h  s 
more  than  four  decades  in  Congress,  to  his 
departure    from    the   Washington   scene    In 

^^It'can  be  said  that  the  pressure  of  fast- 
paced  politics  and  advancing  y^af«„^'^*« 
the  final  chapter  In  this  story.  In  1959.  Re- 
publicans installed  a  younger  mail  as  GOP 
House  leader.  After  that.  It  was  only  a  mat- 
ter of  time  untU  Mr.  Martin  would  lose  his 
congressional  seat.  The  defeat  came,  uncere- 
moniously, at  the  hands  of  a  young  house- 
wife In  a  primary. 

jL  Martin  accepted  the  inevitable  graci- 
ously,   reflecting    the    wisdom    of    his    long 
political  years.  "You   can't  win  them  all. 
he  said.  "I  can  forget  the  losses  when  I  think 
of  the  successes." 

Now  Joe  Martin  Is  dead,  at  the  age  of  83. 
He  was  "Mr.  Republican."  But.  even  more 
his  outstanding  service   to  his   party   rnade 
him  a  poUtlcan-statesman  for  all  the  people. 
Mr   MURPHY  of  lUinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er I  join  my  coUeagues  in  paying  tribute 
to' the  great  and  distinguished  former 
Speaker  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tlves  the  Honorable  Joseph  W.  Martin. 
Jr.,  who  was  a  grand  and  wonderful  man, 
dedicated  and  patriotic. 

Joe  Martin  loved  his  country  and  its 
ideals.  He  served  long  in  the  Halls  of  this 
House  of  Congress  and  his  love  and  de- 
votion to  this  House  grew  with  each  day 
of  service.  He  was  forever  ready  through- 
out my  years  of  service  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  be  cooperative  and 
encouraging.  His  rulings  were  fair  and 
iust  and  even  when  partisan  spirit  ran 
high  he  rendered  justice  according  to 
law  His  many  fine  qualities  of  kindness 
and  helpfulness  to  young  Members  of 
Congress  will  never  be  forgotten.  He  will 
always  have  a  high  place  in  the  history 
of    his    country.    His    character,    his 
achievements,  and  his  faithful  service 
will  be  an  Inspiration  to  generations  yet 

to  come.  ,        ...  ,,  J 

Mr  Martin's  abilities  could  be  extolled 
at  length,  but  I  feel  I  can  pay  no  worthier 
tribute  than  to  express  my  sincere  con- 
viction that  our  country  and  our  lives  are 
infinitely  richer  because  Joe  Martin  lived 
and  served.  , 

Here  truly  was  a  man  who  gave  of 
himself  to  the  service  of  his  fellow  man. 


He  has  left  a  legacy  for  all  of  us— his 
own  high  official  and  personal  standards, 
so  consistently  maintained,  to  which  we 
all  must  aspire  now  and  In  the  future. 
May  the  perpetual  light  shine  upon 
him  and  his  noble  soul  rest  In  peace. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  voice  that 
has  spoken  so  long  and  well  for  the  citi- 
zens of  these  United  States  has  been 
stilled.  This  Nation  will  long  mourn  the 
passing  of  Joseph  William  Martin,  Jr. 

We  who  served  with  Joe  Martin,  Jr.. 
were  fortunate  Indeed.  By  both  his  ex- 
ample and  advice,  he  directed  our  foot- 
steps along  the  path  of  sound  legislative 
practice.  When  I  entered  this  body  as  a 
freshman  in  1951, 1  sought  for  guidance. 
I  soon  learned  that  I  could  always  go  to 
that  leader  for  aid  in  the  fulfillment  of 
my  duties.  He  gave  as  much  of  his  time 
to  a  freshman  Congressman  as  to  one  of 
many  years  of  service. 

No  greater  patriot  has  ever  served  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  His  every 
waking  hour  was  devoted  to  the  welfare 
of  his  fellow  citizens.  His  great  legal 
ability  was  always  at  the  service  of  us 
all.  The  legislation  that  he  sponsored, 
directed  or  aided  In  passing  has  made 
our  Nation  greater  and  finer.  I  know  to 
Joe  Martin  that  these  legislative  acts 
were  the  only  monument  that  he  would 
wish  but  we  who  loved  and  respected 
him  so  dearly  hope  that  we  can  honor 
him  in  a  more  demonstrative  manner. 

The  former  Speaker  and  minority 
leader  of  the  House  was  a  kindly  and 
good  man  who  not  only  believed  in  the 
brotherhood  of  man  but  lived  a  life  of 
brotherhood. 

The  integrity  and  ability  that  Joe  Mar- 
tin brought  to  his  daily  tasks  will  be 
sorely  missed  by  us  all.  His  deep  devotion 
to  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
was  known  to  us  all  and  he  instilled  that 
same  desire  of  service  to  that  body  In 
many  of  us  who  mourn  him  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  a  greater  nation 
because  of  the  services  of  former  Speaker 
Joseph  WUliam  Martin,  Jr.  Our  loss  is 
indeed  great  but  we  are  grateful  for  the 
many  years  that  he  gave  us. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of 
Massachusetts  and  Americans  every- 
where have  sustained  a  great  loss  In  the 
passing  of  our  distinguished  former 
Speaker,  the  Honorable  Joseph  W. 
Martin,  Jr.  With  his  death,  the  Nation 
has  lost  an  elder  statesman  whose  out- 
standing record  of  public  service  covered 
more  than  half  a  century. 

From  March  4,  1925,  when  he  took  his 
seat  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
until  the  day  he  retired  from  the  House, 
the  career  of  Joseph  W.  Martin  was  ex- 
emplified by  his  devotion  to  duty  and 
the  best  interests  of  his  State  and  Na- 
tion He  was  a  kind,  gentle,  and  able 
man  All  those  who  had  the  privilege 
to  share  his  friendship  came  to  admire 
and  respect  his  sterling  virtues. 

Joe  Martin  was  a  loyal  party  man  but 
he  believed  in  the  two-party  system  and 
contributed  to  its  strength.  For  this,  he 
earned  the  respect  of  all  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Our  late  Speaker  lived  and  labored 
through  a  great  era  in  the  history  of  our 
Nation  and  our  country  is  a  better  place 
in  which  to  live  and  work  by  reason  of 
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the  dedicated  service  of  Joe  Martin.  He 
has  passed  from  the  earthly  scene  of  his 
many  accomplishments,  but  he  will  long 
be  remembered  as  one  of  the  great 
Americans  of  his  age.  His  personal  ex- 
ample provides  for  all  of  us  here,  and 
those  who  will  come  after,  a  permanent 
Inspiration  for  the  type  of  patriotic 
service  for  which  this  Nation  wUl  never 
cease  to  be  Indebted  to  him. 

In  this  time  of  great  loss  and  sorrow, 
we  extend  our  heartfelt  sympathy  to  his 
bereaved  sisters,  brother,  nephew,  and 
other  family  members. 

Mr.  PRELINOHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Joe  Martins  life  was  devoted  to  the  serv- 
ice of  his  country  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Republican  Party  since  the  time  he 
marched  as  a  boy  In  a  torchlight  parade 
In  honor  of  William  McKlnley.  He  served 
42  years  In  the  House  of  Representetlves, 
beginning  with  the  89th  Congress.  He 
was  Speaker  of  the  House  for  two 
terms— the  80th  and  the  83d  Congres.ses. 
He  was  the  minority  leader  in  the  House 
five  times— In  the  77th,  78th.  81st.  82d. 
and  Mth  Oongresses.  He  was  elected  the 
permanent  chairman  of  the  Republican 
National  Convention  four  times — 1940, 
1944.  1948.  1952 — and  he  served  two 
terms  as  chairman  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee— in  1940  and  1942. 
He  was  not  an  orator  with  a  persuasive 
tongue,  but  he  had  an  uncanny  political 
sense  which  commanded  the  attention 
and  respect  of  everyone.  He  was  loved  by 
many,  and  as  his  great  rival  and  close 
friend.  Speaker  Sam  Raybum.  once  re- 
marked when  he  was  asked  to  campaign 
against  him : 

Hell,  li  I  lived  m  his  dtatrlct.  I  would  vote 
ror  blm. 

Joe  Martin  was  one  of  the  first  to  le«m 
about  the  plans  for  the  Capitol  Hill  Club. 
He  not  only  subscribed  to  it  immediately, 
but  as  the  leader  of  the  Republican  Party, 
he  secured  the  aid  of  many  influential 
Republicans.  He  headed  the  committee 
that  raised  a  substantial  sum  for  the 
Douglas  MacArthur  Memorial  Wing. 

His  devotion  to  the  Republican  Party 
and  his  deep  loyalty  to  his  beloved  coun- 
try will  always  be  an  inspiration  to  those 
who  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  his  friend- 
ship. Oxir  Nation  today  misses  his  clear 
and  honest  analytical  thinking  as  well  as 
his  political  acumen,  but  nonetheless  we 
are  a  better  and  a  stronger  people  be- 
cause of  his  unselfish  and  devoted 
service. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  aU 
deeply  sorry  that  our  friend  Joe  Martin 
has  left  us.  But  we  know  that  he  has  in- 
deed gone  to  the  happy  hunting  ground 
for  he  was  a  chieftain,  par  excellence,  a 
leader  who  was  at  the  .same  time  a  friend 
to  Republican  and  Democrat  alike.  Joe 
enjoyed  the  deepest  respect  and  affection 
of  his  colleagues  on  both  sldfes  of  the 
aisle. 

In  1952  I  had  the  privilege  to  be  with 
him  at  the  Republican  National  Conven- 
tion. He  was  chairman.  I  was  a  lowly 
assistant  sergeant  at  arms.  But  you  would 
never  know  this  from  Joe.  To  one  and 
all  he  had  the  common  touch,  friendly, 
humble,  sincere,  dedicated,  a  man  of  the 
people  and  yet  a  man  who  could  be  de- 
pend.3d  upon  to  lead  with  inspiration 


and  devotion  to  principle.  He  was  a  prac- 
tical man,  who  knew  what  had  to  be  ac- 
complished and  worked  Indefatlgably  at 
it  until  It  was  done. 

In  a  sense  our  late  Speaker  was  Mr. 
Republican.  He  carried  this  reputation 
proudly  for  most  of  his  life.  He  was 
solid — a  real  guy — constructive,  seri- 
ous, hard  working,  whose  contributions 
over  a  lifetime  represent  a  record  of 
devoted  public  service  that  few  Ameri- 
cans have  equalled  in  the  entire  history 
of  this  proud  Nation. 

Joe  Martin  was  a  great  American  who 
conscientiously  served  his  country  and 
his  people  in  accordance  with  his  high 
personal  standards  and  with  outstanding 
capability.  As  one  who  respected  and 
admired  him  I  can  think  of  no  higher 
compliment  than  to  have  it  said  of  me 
by  one  who  knew,  that  "he  was  Joe  Mar- 
tin's friend." 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  shall  miss  him.  Ameri- 
ca will  miss  him.  Let  us  reflect  In  the 
words  of  that  great  poet : 

He  Is  not  dead.  He  la  Just  away.  With  a 
cheery  smile  and  a  wave  of  the  hand  he  has 
gone  to  visit  some  unknown  land. 

We  salute  Joe  Martin,  one  and  all. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  was  my 
privilege  to  serve  during  the  88th  and 
89th  Congresses  with  the  late  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  Joseph  W. 
Martin.  Jr.,  of  Massachusetts. 

Prior  to  my  coming  to  the  Congress  in 
1962,  I  became  aware  of  the  statesman- 
like qualities  and  public  and  party  lead- 
ership exemplified  so  capably  by  Joe 
Martin.  Long  years  of  service,  diligent 
application  to  his  duties,  and  Impeccable 
qualities  of  morality  and  loyalty  were 
combined  with  his  political  and  legisla- 
tive talents  to  carry  him  to  the  great 
heights  which  he  attained. 

It  Is  always  sad  to  note  the  passing  of 
a  friend  and  colleague,  and  In  this  hour, 
it  is  particularly  sad  because  of  Joe  Mar- 
tin's great  stature  as  a  political  and  pub- 
lic figure.  At  the  same  time  it  seems 
appropriate  to  express  gratitude  that  Joe 
Martin  oould  endow  this  great  legisla- 
tive body  with  the  indelible  impression  of 
his  character.  The  firm  and  resonant 
tones  of  his  great  voice  and  the  high 
principles  which  he  embodied  in  all  that 
he  did  and  said  have  left  an  Immortal 
imprint  on  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  Joe  Martin  helped  to  elevate  the 
reputation  of  the  U.S.  Congress  by  bring- 
ing honor  and  respect  to  this  body  in  all 
that  he  accomplished  and  all  that  he 
represented  during  his  40  years  of  public 
service  in  the  US.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

I  am  proud  to  Join  today  at  this  time 
of  great  public  sorrowing  and  to  express 
with  all  humility  and  sincerity  my  af- 
fection and  respect  for  the  late  Joseph 
W.  Martin,  Jr.,  of  Massachusetts. 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
Join  with  everyone  In  the  Congress  and 
a  multitude  of  admirers  throughout  the 
Nation  In  paying  tribute  to  our  departed 
friend  and  former  colleague— one  of  the 
great  Americans  of  his  time — Joe  Martin. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  in  the 
House  with  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  for  4  years.  Many  of 
you  knew  him  longer,  of  course:  but  when 


he  welcomed  me  on  my  first  day  as  a 
Member  of  Congress.  I  felt  that  we  were 
friends  of  long  standing.  Indeed.  Joe 
Martin  was  almost  legendary  in  national 
politics,  for  his  name  and  fame  were  well 
known  in  every  State.  As  a  leader  in  his 
party  and  the  Congress,  he  brought  to 
Government  that  rare  and  marvelous 
talent  for  combining  warmth,  simplicity. 
and  understanding  with  wisdom  and 
dignity  which  transcended  partisanship; 
and  he  leaves  a  legacy  which  is  a  source 
of  inspiration  and  encouragement  for  all 
of  us. 

I  feel  honored  to  have  known  and 
served  with  him  even  briefly.  He  leaves  a 
richer  nation  behind,  and  he  has  earned 
his  rightful  place  in  history.  I  join  In 
extending  heartfelt  sympathy  to  all 
members  of  his  family. 

Mr  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
permit  me  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
from  Massachusetts  and  others  in  pay- 
ing a  brief  but  sincere  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  our  late  colleague  and  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 
Speaker  Joseph  W.  Martin. 

During  my  first  term  In  this  body  Joe 
Martin  was  our  Speaker.  This  was  dur- 
ing the  80th  Congress.  Speaker  Martin 
received  me  in  a  kind,  gracious  manner, 
and  I  have  always  been  grateful  to  him 
for  his  kindness  and  consideration 
showed  me  as  a  freshman  Member  of 
Congress.  Our  friendship  over  the  years 
cut  across  party  lines. 

Congressman  Joe  Martin  served  In  the 
Congress  42  years  and  this  Is  a  notable 
achievement  of  public  service.  Joe  Mar- 
tin knew  and  understood  the  Congress — 
he  knew  how  to  make  bipartisanship 
work.  He  .served  his  district,  the  State 
of  Massachusetts,  and  the  Nation  as 
well.  He  was  a  genial  gentleman. 
Speaker  Martin  contributed  much  to  the 
growth  and  development  of  our 
Nation — and  his  achievements  and  ac- 
complishments are  a  monument  to  this 
service. 

I  should  like  to  extend  to  the  members 
of  his  family  a  most  sincere  expression 
of  sympathy  in  their  loss  and  bereave- 
ment. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  truly  an 
it  can  ever  be  said  of  any  man.  it  can  b«; 
said  that  our  country  is  a  better  country 
because  Joe  Martin  lived  in  it  and  gave 
of  himself  to  Its  service — that  the  Con- 
gress Is  a  better  Institution  because  of 
Joe  Martin's  long  and  devoted  participa- 
tion in  It— and  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
.sentatlves  has  been  enriched  by  Joe  Mar- 
tin's presence,  as  a  Member,  as  a  long- 
time floor  leader  for  his  party,  and  as 
its  Speaker. 

The  late  Representative  Joseph  W. 
Martin,  Jr. — as  his  name  appears  on  the 
ofiBcial  records  despite  his  insistence  that 
his  friends,  who  Included  almost  every- 
one with  wh<xn  he  ever  had  personal  con- 
tact, call  him  "Joe" — has  departed  this 
life,  but  the  mark  he  has  left  on  his 
ooimtry.  our  Government,  and  on  his  le- 
gion of  friends,  will  endure. 

The  career  of  Joe  Martin  was  a  monu- 
ment to  this  coxmtry's  way  of  life.  A 
blacksmith's  son  who  had  little  oppor- 
tunity for  formal  schooling,  this  son  of 
Massachusetts  made  his  way  up  the  lad- 
der of  our  society,  our  system  of  govern- 
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ment.  until  he  was  a  nationally  recog- 
nized power,  a  man  who  stood  but  a 
heartbeat  away  from  the  Presidency  it- 
self, a  man  who  held  not  only  the  speak- 
ership in  this  House,  but  who  was  his 
party's  national  chairman  and.  in  many 
ways,  its  best-known  figure. 

But  power  never  changed  Joe  Martin — 
the  man.  the  human  being.  He  main- 
tained his  official  position  with  the  dig- 
nity and  integrity  they  required,  but 
never  for  a  moment  did  prestige  and 
power  stand  between  Joe  Martin,  the  man 
and  his  friends,  the  people. 

No  man  in  our  Nation's  history  could 
have  been  more  fiercely  loysd  to  his  party 
than  was  Joe  Martin,  the  politician.  But 
there  always  remained  Joe  Martin,  the 
man.  who  never  let  political  beliefs  in- 
terfere with  his  friendships.  He  was  a 
political  foe  of  the  late  President  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt,  but  his  steadfast  per- 
sonal friend — the  same  relationship  ex- 
isted between  Joe  Martin  and  his  Dem- 
ocratic counterpart  in  this  body,  the  late 
Speaker  Sam  Raybum.  I  am  happy  that 
I  knew  Joe  Martin— and  was  privileged 
to  have  been  his  friend. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  al- 
ways consider  myself  especially  privi- 
leged to  have  begun  my  service  in  the 
House  under  the  leadership  of  one  of  the 
greatest  Speakers  in  history,  Joseph  W. 
Martin.  Jr. 

Speaker  Martin  was  the  classic  exam- 
ple of  the  self-made  man,  and  his  singu- 
lar service  to  his  party,  the  Congress, 
and  the  Nation  marked  him  as  one  of 
the  great  men  of  his  time. 

His  friendship  for  and  assistance  to 
his  colleagues  in  the  House  were  natural 
and  genuine,  and  gained  for  him  in  re- 
turn the  lasting  respect  and  admiration 
of  those  with  whom  he  served  for  so 
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many  years. 

Speaker  Martin  was  a  professional  in 
every  sense  of  the  word:  As  a  politi- 
cian, as  a  legislator,  and  as  a  leader  of 
the  House.  He  was  a  man  of  conviction, 
a  man  of  honor,  and  a  man  of  the  high- 
est moral  character. 

I  join  his  countless  friends  and  as- 
sociates in  mourning  his  passing,  and 
will  always  consider  myself  fortunate  to 
have  known  him  and  to  have  served  in 
the  House  with  him. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
personally  shaken  to  learn  of  the  death 
of  Joseph  W.  Martin,  for  I  had  lost  an 
old.  llfelond  friend. 

When  I  was  only  14. 1  wrote  a  letter  to 
Joe  Martin,  who— while  he  had  not  yet 
become  Speaker  of  the  House— already 
had  achieved  fame  as  a  congressional 
leader.  Being  an  aspiring  Republican,  I 
asked  him  to  what  he  attributed  his  suc- 
cess. I  was  thrilled  when  he  responded 
with  a  personal  letter  citing,  among 
other  things,  perseverance,  to  which  he 
encouraged  me. 

I  have  cherished  that  letter  to  this 
day.  but  little  did  I  dream  then  that  I 
one  day  would  be  privileged  to  serve  In 
the  Congress  beside  this  legendary  and 
fabulous  personality.  It  was  one  of  the 
great  experiences  of  my  life  to  meet  him 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  re- 
mind him  of  his  words  of  inspiration 
many  years  before  to  a  hopeful  youth. 
This  developed  into  a  close  and  warm 
friendship  with  one  of  the  greatest  legis- 


lative leaders  in  our  history.  His  record 
speaks  for  Itself  and  for  the  man;  his 
wisdom,  knowledge,  and  understanding 
of  the  legislative  process  and  the  two- 
party  system  have  been  matched  by  only 
a  very  few  in  the  history  of  this  House, 
and  indeed,  of  the  Congress. 

But  above  and  beyond  all  else  stands 
Joe  Martin's  compassionate  understand- 
ing and  his  open  friendship  for  us  all. 
The  newest  Member  of  this  House  al- 
ways received  a  warm  welcome  and  the 
unreserved  assistance  of  this  man.  His 
cooperation  and  sympathetic  guidance 
will  remain  an  example  in  this  Chtunber 
for  countless  years  to  come. 

By  his  own  industry  and  dedication, 
Joe  Martin  became  a  national  Institution 
of  political  life.  The  spirit  of  his  works 
will  live  with  us  as  long  as  this  mighty 
Nation  stands. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield 
to  tlie  distinguished  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
passing  of  our  dear  friend,  Joe  Martin, 
touches  each  and  every  one  of  us  deeply. 
Joe  Martin  was  not  only  a  great  man 
but  a  good  man.  On  one  occasion  he  said 
to  me,  and  I  agreed  with  him.  that  he 
would  like  to  be  both  great  and  good  but, 
if  he  could  not  be  both  and  he  had  the 
power  to  elect  which  he  would  be,  he 
would  rather  be  good  than  great.  But 
Joe  Martin  was  both. 

Joe  Martin's  cause  was  America.  He 
symbolized  by  his  words  and  actions  every 
ideal  that  our  country  stands  for.  During 
his  lifetime  he  made  his  contributions 
to  strengthening  this  great  country  of 
ours  and  passing  it  on  to  later  genera- 
tions of  Americans  with  more  vitality. 
preserved  and  strengthened. 

There  are  so  many  things  that  one 
can  say  about  Joe  Martin:  his  various 
activities,  his  nobility  of  character,  his 
wonderful  outlook  on  life,  his  dedica- 
tion to  our  country,  and  his  love  of  the 
national  House  of  Representatives.  How- 
ever, the  one  thing  that  impressed  me  on 
knowing  Joe  Martin  as  I  have  for  so 
many  years  was  that  over  and  above 
everything  else  he  was  for  America  and 
the  cause  of  America  and  what  America 
stood  for.  If  ever  a  man  evidenced  that 
in  the  history  of  our  country.  Joe  Martin 
did  during  World  War  n.  during  that 
trying  period  not  only  of  our  Nation's 
history  but  the  world's  history.  He  and 
Sam  Raybum,  of  opposite  parties  but 
both    Americans,    cooperated    together 
with  imderstanding  minds  that  never 
caused  any  friction  where  the  national 
interest  of  our  country  was  concerned.  I 
remember  on  one  occasion,  a  very  dra- 
matic occasion — and  some  day  it  might 
be  placed  in   history,   although  I  can 
comment  about  it  now— when  Sam  Ray- 
bum asked  Joe  Martin  and  me  to  meet 
him  in  his  office  the  following  morning. 
When  we  arrived  there  there  were  Secre- 
tary Henry  Stimson,  Gen.  George  Mar- 
shall, and  Vennevar  Bush.  I  had  heard 
some  rumors  about  research  that  was 
being    done    somewhere    in    connection 
with  some  weapon  of  war  which  later 
turned  out  to  be  the  nuclear  bomb,  but  I 
had  no  definite  information  about  it  until 
that    morning.    George    Marshall    and 
Henry  Stimson  told  us  that  we  knew  that 
the  Hitler  government  had  started  ex- 


perimenting on  this  bomb  before  we  did; 
that  there  was  no  knowledge  as  to  the 
ultimate  outcome;  how  far  they  had 
progressed  with  the  project;  that  we  had 
no  knowledge  as  to  how  many  experi- 
mental laboratories  the  Nazi  govern- 
ment had;  that  it  was  imperative  in  the 
national  interest  of  our  country  that 
we  develop  the  bomb  first.  This  was  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  if  Hitler  did  de- 
velop it  first,  overnight,  we  could  lose 
the  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  this  relates  to  what 
I  learned  for  the  first  time  as  the  Man- 
hattan project. 

Mr.     Speaker,    Henry    Stimson    and 
George  Marshall  told  us  it  was  necessary 
during  the  next  2  fiscal  years  to  obtain 
the  sum  of  about  $2  billion  with  which 
to  carry  forward  the  Manhattan  project, 
and  that  they  had  to  get  money  appro- 
priated in  a  manner  whereby  the  Nazi 
government  would  not  know  that  we  were 
making  this  experiment  or  performing 
this  research  work,  or  the  fact  that  the 
Manhattan  project  was  even  in  existence. 
Mr.    Speaker,    there    was    never    any 
hesitance  on  the  part  of  Joe  Martin  when 
the  national  interest  of  our  country  was 
involved.    Henry    Stimson    and    George 
Marshall  said  that  if  the  Hitler  govern- 
ment perfected  this  awesome  weapon  of 
war  before  we  did,  overnight,  we  could 
lose  the  war.  We  now  know  after  the 
fact  that  that  statement  was  not  exag- 
gerated. And,  from  a  personal  point  of 
view,  one  of  us  made  the  observation  that 
it  might  represent  the  sum  of  $2  billion 
being    thrown    down    the    cesspool — in 
other  words,  we  might  not  be  successful. 
While  I  made  no  comment  at  that  time, 
in    my    own    mind    I    entertained    the 
thought,   "Well,  McCoRMACK,  what  are 
you  going  to  do?"  I  knew  what  I  was 
going  to  do.  There  was  nothing  else  to 
do.  Tlie  national  interest  of  our  country 
was  at  stake.  I  said,  "Well,  McCormack. 
if  this  is  and  does  ultimately  prove  to  be 
$2  billion  thrown  down  the  cesspool,  you 
are  going  to  be  involved  in  the  greatest 
financial  scandal  which  this  country  has 
ever  known,  because  you  are  going  to  be 
tried  after  the  fact  and  not  before  the 
fact." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  six  of  us  in  that 
room — the  Speaker's  rooms — like  the 
Rock  of  Gibraltar,  Joe  Martin,  never  had 
any  hesitancy,  never  had  any  doubt 
about  the  course  which  we  should  ask 
the  Congress  to  imdertake.  The  three  of 
us  worked  in  unity  with  the  others.  Later, 
in  strict  confidence,  we  had  to  give  to 
various  Members,  particularly  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
certain  information  with  respect  to  this 
project.  However,  that  was  one  secret 
that  was  kept. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  refer  to  that  momentous 
time  in  the  preservation  of  our  country 
and  its  institutions  in  order  to  illustrate 
the  character  and  the  dedication  of  Joe 
Martin  The  test  was  there.  There  was 
never  any  hesitancy  about  his  response 
and  about  his  decision. 

Oh,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  could  talk  about 
Joe  Martin  during  the  depression,  we 
could  talk  about  Joe  Martin  during 
World  War  II;  we  could  talk  about  Joe 
Martin  after  World  War  II.  But,  Mr. 
Speaker,  what  a  bulwark  of  strength  he 
was  in  those  momentous  and  important 
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days  which  involved  matters  of  great  Im- 
ponderables with  which  the  United 
States  of  America  was  faced. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  say  this  In  full  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  middle  aisle  made 
no  difference  to  the  late  Joe  Martin,  be- 
cause in  his  mind— and  I  am  proud  to 
say  in  my  own  mind  and  also  in  the 
mind  of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
I  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford  1  and  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  IMr.  HalleckI.  Carl  Al- 
bert. Hale  Boccs,  Les  Arends  and 
others— the  national  interest  of  the 
United  States  was  foremost. 

I  came  here  as  a  young  man.  Joe 
Martin  preceded  me.  He  was  kind  to  me. 
he  was  considerate  and  he  gave  me  val- 
uable advice  and  assistance.  A  close  re- 
lationship and  friendship  developed  be- 
tween us.  one  that  I  shall  always  treas- 
ure. The  imprint  of  Joe  Martin  on  the 
the  legislative  history  of  America  will 
always  occupy  the  foremost  pages  in  the 
history  of  our  country. 

With  the  passage  of  time  he  became 
the  leader  of  his  party  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  Heuse  of  Representatives.  Every 
day  at  12  -o'clock  when  Joe  Martin  took 
the  Speaker's  chair  he  took  it  as  the 
Speaker  of  the  National  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives not  as  the  leader  of  Ills  party- 
he  was  the  leader  of  his  party— but 
when  he  assumed  the  chair  he  assumed 
it  as  the  Speaker,  always  living  up  to 
the  highest  traditions  of  this  great  body. 
And  in  the  performance  of  my  duty  as 
Speaker  both  Joe  Martin  and  Sam  Ray- 
bum  have  played  a  most  important  part 
in  my  life  as  to  the  meaning  and  the 
significance  of  the  ofBce  of  Speaker  and 
the  great  traditions,  prerogatives,  and 
responsibilities  that  are  connected  with 
that  constitutional  ofBce. 

Joe  Martin  could  be  discussed  from 
the  angle  of  his  understanding  mind,  his 
relationship  to  his  fellow  men.  his  love 
of  his  fellow  men  and  I  believe  the  most 
effective  way  to  refer  to  Joe  Martin  In 
that  respect  is  that  he  was  truly  one  of 
God's  noblemen. 

I  know  a  little  something  abotit  the 
responsibilities  of  leadership  having  been 
in  the  second  position  of  leadership  in 
my  own  party  for  20  years  before  being 
elected  Speaker  of  this  great  body.  Joe 
Martin  faced  his  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities with  judgment,  with  vision,  and 
with  the  courage  always  in  that  gentle- 
manly but  firm  way  upholding  the  tra- 
ditions and  the  prerogatives  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

I  hope  that  If  my  colleagues  say  that 
about  me  now  while  I  am  Speaker  or  at 
any  other  future  time  I  know  that  I  will 
feel  highly  honored  that  they  said  of 
John  McCorj«ack  that  he  as  Speaker 
maintained  and  upheld  the  traditions, 
the  prerogatives,  and  the  dignity  of  the 
national  House  of  Representatives. 

I  am  very  much  touched  on  this  oc- 
casion. We  are  talking  not  only  about  a 
friend  but  a  man  who  occupied  the  chair, 
the  office  of  Speaker  of  this  great  body, 
an  unusual  honor,  and  we  are  talking 
about  a  msm  who  upheld  that  position 
and  performed  his  duties  as  a  Member 
of  this  House  in  an  outstanding  maimer 
that  justifies  him  being  recorded  in  the 
history  of  tomorrow  as  one  of  the  great- 
est and  the  most  effective  Speakers  of 
this  great  body. 


So  all  I  can  say  la  'Joe.  good  day;  we 
are  all  looking  forward  to  a  time  in  the 
future  of  meeting  you  and  renewing  our 
close  friendships." 

I  extend  to  late  Speaker  Martin's  loved 
ones  the  deep  sympathy  of  Mrs.  McCor- 
mack  and  myself. 


CCNESAL    LEAVX 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  In  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record  on 
the  late  Kreat  Speaker,  Joe  Martin. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Thore  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
resolution. 

The   Clerk    read    the    resolutions    as 

follows: 

H.  RM.  1087 

Resolved.  That  the  House  haa  learned  with 
profound  sorrow  of  the  death  of  the  Honor- 
able Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr..  former  Member 
of  the  House  for  twenty-one  consecutive 
terms,  and  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
senutlve*  of  the  Eightieth  and  Elgbty-thlrd 
Congresses. 

Resolved.  That  the  Clerk  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  Senate  and  trans- 
mit a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the  de- 
ceased. 

The  resolutions  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  remaining  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect the  Hotise  do  now  adjourn. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Accordingly  (at  1  o'clock  and  25  min- 
utes p  m. ) .  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  untU  Monday.  March 
11.  1968.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XUI.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  RIVERS:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices S.  793.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Alabama  Space  Science  Exhibit 
Commission  (Rept.  No.  1181).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  th« 
State  of  the  tJnlon. 

Mr  JONES  of  Missouri:  Committee  on 
House  AdmtnUtratlon.  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  657.  Concurrent  resolution  pro- 
viding for  ceremonies  In  the  rotunda  of  the 
Capitol  In  connection  with  the  unveiling  of 
the  bust  of  ConsUntlno  Brumldl.  (Rept.  No. 
1162).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows:- 

By    Mr.    ALBERT    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Hamicexschmidt.   and   Mr.   Edkon- 

SON). 

HJl.  15822.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 

ury  of  Agriculture  to  establish  the  Robert 

S.    Kerr   Memorial    Arboretum    and    Nature 

•  Center  In  the  Ouachita  National  Forest  in 


Oklahoma,  and  for  other  purposes;    to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Bfr.  ASHLEY: 
HR  15823.  A   bill   to   amend   the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1967  to  provide  for 
a  fair  and  random  system  of  selecting  per- 
sons for  induction  Into  military  service,  to 
provide  for  the  equal  appUcaUon  of  defer- 
ment policies,  to  authorize  an  Investigation 
of  the  feasibility  of  establishing  a  volunteer 
army,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  BARRETT: 
HJt  16824.  A   bill   to  authorize  participa- 
tion by  the  United  States  In  the  construc- 
tion of  a  dual-purpose  electrical  power  gen- 
eration and  desalting  plant  In  Israel;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
HR.  15825    A  bill  to  rename  a  lock  of  the 
Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal  the  "Henry  Hol- 
land Buckman  Lock";  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
HJl.  15826.  A  bin  to  provide  for  Improved 
employee-management  relations  In  the  Fed- 
eral service,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By    Mr.    DANIELS    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Pekkins,  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon.  Mr. 
Thompson  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Hol- 
land, Mr.  Dent,  Mr.  Pucinski,  Mr. 
Brademas.  Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan, 
Mr.  Carey,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Wc- 
LiAM  D.   Ford,  Mr.  Hathaway,  Mrs. 
Mink,  Mr.  Scheder,  Mr.  Meeds,  Mr. 
BtTRTON    of    California,    Mr.    At«bs, 
Mr.  QuiE.  Mr.  Reid  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Bell.  Mr.  Steicer  of  Wisconsin,  Mr. 
EscH,   and   Mr.   Eshleman)  : 
H.R.  15827.  A  bill  to  revise  and  extend  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act:   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  OURNEY: 
HR  15828.  A    bill    to   strengthen   the   In- 
ternal security  of  the  United  States;   to  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 
By  Mr.  HANLEY: 
HR  15829.  A   bill   to   amend   the  Federal 
Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  by  Increasing 
the   penalties    for    Illegal    manufacture    and 
traffic    in    hallucinogenic    drugs    (Including 
LSD)    and   other  depressant  and  stimulant 
drugs,  including  possession  of  such  drugs  for 
sale   or  other  dUposal   to   another,  and   by 
making  It  a  misdemeanor  to  possess  any  such 
drug   for   one's   own   use   except   when   pre- 
scribed  or   furnished   by   a   licensed   practi- 
tioner, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
HJl.  15830.  A   bin   to   amend    the   Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  prescribe 
penalties  for  the  possession  of  LSD  and  other 
hallucinogenic   drugs   by   unauthorized   per- 
sons;   to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  LONO  of  Maryland: 
HR  15831.  A  bin  to  Insure  that  public 
buildings  financed  with  Federal  funds  are  so 
designed  and  constructed  as  to  be  accessible 
to  the  physically  h-andlcapped;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida: 
HR.  15832.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issu- 
ance of  a  special  postage  stamp  to  honor  the 
barefoot  mailmen  who  carried  mall  between 
Miami,  Fla.,  and  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  unUl 
1893;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  XJTT  (for  himself,  Mr.  Harsha, 
Mr.  Morton,  and  Mr.  Del  Clawson  »  : 
H  R.  15833.  A  bill  to  amend  the  tariff  sched- 
ules oir  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
rate  of  duty  on  fireworks;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 
HR.  15834.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  116  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  to  authorize  grants 
for  demoUtlon  of  nonresidential  structures 
that  constitute  harborage  or  potential  har- 
borage for  rats;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 


By  Mr.  R08TENK0WSKI: 
HJl  15835.  A  bin  to  amend  section  116  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  to  authorize  grants 
for  demoUtlon  of  nonresidential  structures 
that  constitute  harborage  or  potential  har- 
borage for  rate;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  RONAN : 
H.R.  15836.  A  bill  to  amend  section  116  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  to  authorize  grante 
for  demolition  of  nonresidential  structures 
that  constitute  harborage  or  potential  har- 
borage for  rats;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  SELDEN: 
H.J.  Res.  1156.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  second  week  of  May 
of  each  year  as  National  School  Safety  Patrol 
Week;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  OATHING3: 
H.  Res.  1088.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
printing  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  Incident  to  the  presentation 
of  a  portrait  of  the  Honorable  W.  R.  Poage; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By   Mr.  HARRISON    (for  himself,  Mr. 
Stafford,  and  Mr.  Pollock)  : 
H.  Res.  1089.  Resolution      expressing      the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  the  establishment  of  at  least  one 
standard  metropolitan  statistical  area  In  each 
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state;    to   the   Committee   on    Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
H.  Res.  1090.  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
Committees  on  Banking  and  Cxurency  and 
Education  and  Labor  to  conduct  an  Investi- 
gation and  study  of  the  feasibility  of  estab- 
lishing an  Educational  Opportunity  Bank; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 

H  R.  15837.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Domenlco 
and  Vlncenza  Amato  and  minor  children, 
Gulseppe  and  Coslmo  Amato;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  15838.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fran- 
cesco Sorce;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BRASCO : 

HR.  15839.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carmelo 
Plstone;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida : 

HR.  15840.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Miguel  Angel  Ponce  De  Leon;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  BUTRKE  of  Massachusette : 
H  R    15841    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elsa  T. 
Arce  and  Esther  T.  Arce;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GILBERT: 
HR.  15842.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Jean 
E.  Tsolkas;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.   KUPFERMAN: 
H  R    15843.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Na- 
tional   Board    of    Young    Men's    Christian 
Associations;    to   the   Committee   on   Armed 
Services. 

H  R  15844.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Weenlce- 
zle  Joan  Sharma;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MAILLIARD: 
H.R.  15845.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Helen 
Rose     Botto;     to     the     Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusette: 
HR.  15846.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mariano 
Gerbaudo;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

By     Mr.     ROGERS     of     Florida     (by 

H  R.  15847.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Albert  J. 
Kennedy;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  W ATKINS: 

H  R.  15848.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Agostlno 
Ananla;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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Electronic  Induihie$  Asiociation  Awards 
Medal  of  Honor  to  Edward  W.  Butler 


HON.  J.  CALEB  BOGGS 

or   DELAWARE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  March  7,  1968 
Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  the  elec- 
tronics industry  Is  Important  to  my  State 
and  to  the  country  as  a  whole:  and  I 
was  pleased  to  see  that  the  Electronic 
Industries  Association  last  night  recog- 
nized one  of  the  outstanding  leaders  in 
the  electronics  field  by  awarding  him  the 
association's  Medal  of  Honor. 

The  presentation  was  made  by  Robert 
W.  Galvin,  Electronic  Industries  Associ- 
ation president,  to  Edward  W.  Butler, 
chairman  of  the  EIA  parts  division.  Mr. 
Butler  is  executive  vice  president,  plan- 
ning and  electronics.  Airco  Speer  Elec- 
tronic Components.  St.  Marys.  Pa.  Be- 
cause of  the  significance  of  the  award 
and  because  Mr.  Butler  has  made  such 
an  outstanding  record  as  a  leader  in  the 
electronics  industry.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks  both  Mr.  Oalvin's  re- 
marks on  presentation  of  the  medal  and 
Mr.  Butler's  acceptance  comments. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Galvin.  EIA's  Medal  of  Honor  was  es- 
tablished In  1952  as  a  recognition  of  the  role 
of  management  la  advancing  the  growth  of 
the  electronics  industry.  Tonight  we  are 
making  our  17th  annual  presentetlon  to  a 
man  who  has  spent  his  entire  career  In  our 
Industry  and  who  has,  apparently,  enjoyed 
every  minute  of  It, 

Edward  W.  Butler  got  his  first  job  In  what 
was  then  known  as  the  radio  Industry  In  the 
same  year  that  the  Electronic  Industries 
Association  was  founded  as  the  Radio  Manu- 
facturers Association.  That  was  1924.  He 
joined  E.  T.  Cunningham,  Inc.,  an  early  tube 
manufacturer,    as    an    engineer.    Upon    the 
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acquisition  of  this  company  by  RCA,  he 
served  successively  as  assistant  sales  manager 
for  tubes,  manager  of  the  Radio  Division, 
and  finally  manager  of  commercial  research 
Xor  the  RCA  Victor  Division. 

In  1944  he  joined  P.  R.  Mallory  &  Co.  as 
manager  of  the  Rectifier  Division  and  three 
years  later  became  general  manager  of  the 
Electronics  Division  of  Sylvanla  Electric 
Products,  Inc.  Subsequently  he  became  di- 
rector of  the  Radio  Division,  Federal  Tele- 
phone, and  later  managing  director  of  the 
Canadian  Federal  Electric  Manufacturing  Co.. 
an  IIT  subsidiary.  In  Montreal. 

Upon  returning  to  the  United  States,  he 
joined  the  Speer  Carbon  Co.  as  vice  president, 
marketing,  and  recently  he  was  promoted  to 
executive  vice  president,  planning  and  elec- 
tronics, as  the  company  name  was  changed 
to  Alrco  Speer  Electronic  Components. 

During  these  44  years  the  radlo-electronlcs 
Industry  has  grown  Into  a  $23  billion  Indus- 
trial complex  and  the  Radio  Manufacturers 
Association,  which  began  as  a  small  group 
of  radio  component  manufacturers,  has  be- 
come the  Electronic  Industries  Association 
and  the  national  organization  of  electronic 
system,  equipment  and  component  producers. 
Ed  Butler  has  participated  in  this  growth. 

His  first  EIA  activity  was  In  our  Tube 
Division,  the  next  In  what  was  then  caned 
the  Technical  Producte  Division,  now  the 
Industrial  Electronics  Division.  In  both  he 
took  a  leading  role  as  a  member  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee.  As  his  Industrial  responsi- 
bility has  changed,  he  moved  to  the  Parte 
Division  where  since  1960  he  has  served  on 
our  Board  of  Directors,  on  the  Division  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  and  as  chairman  of  the 
Parte  Division  and  several  committees.  He  is 
now  nearlng  the  end  of  his  second  term  as 
division  chairman  and  Is  preparing  to  retire 
after  44  years  In  the  Industry  and  about  half 
as  many  years  In  our  Association. 

As  a  leader  In  the  components  sector  of 
the  el^tronlcs  Industry,  Ed  has  scored  a 
number  of  successes  and.  no  doubt,  a  few 
failures.  Yet  he  has  never  lost  his  keen  sense 
of  humor,  even  when  things  weren't  going 
his  way  His  friends  will  probably  remember 
him  best  as  a  superb  story  teller,  but  everyone 
with  whom  he  has  been  associated  will  recall 
his  constant  loyalty  and  his  integrity  as  he 
worked  persistently  for  the  welfare  of  EIA 
and  the  electronics  Industry. 


I  am.  therefore,  pleased  to  present  this 
1968  EIA  Medal  of  Honor  to  you,  Ed.  and  to 
wish  you  many  more  years  of  health  and 
happiness  In  your  retirement. 

Mr  Butler.  To  receive  this  medal  Is  an 
unequalled  thrill  and  I  am  deeply  touched. 
It's  a  very  heart  warming  experience  just  to 
know  that  one's  peers  In  the  Industry  feel 
he  deserves  such  recognition. 

I  recall  the  anecdote  I  told  our  EIA  Board 
of  Directors  at  the  time  this  award  was 
announced.  The  story  goes  that  Noah  Web- 
ster, the  father  of  the  dictionary,  was  quite 
a  man  with  the  ladles  as  well  as  an  expert 
in  the  meaning  of  words.  When  Mrs.  Webster 
caught  him  making  love  to  the  parlor  maid 
she  exclaimed,  "Why  Noah.  I'm  surprised!" 
•Oh  no,  my  dear,"  said  Webster,  "You're 
astonished,  we  are  surprised" 

I  have  been  both  delightfully  astonished 
and  surprised. 

I  must  tell  you  that  my  44  years  In  this 
Industry  have  been  rewarding  beyond  what 
anyone  has  a  right  to  hope  for. 

The  growth  of  the  Industry  in  that  period 
exceeds  all  the  Hollywood  coined  superia- 
tlves.  Let  me  give  you  some  examples — In 
1924  we  had  five  types  of  radio  receiving 
tubes;  the  WDll.  WD12,  UV199,  UV201A  and 
UV200  and  a  few  transmitting  and  special 
purposes  types. 

Since  then  2.692  new  receiving  types  have 
been  registered.  3,350  industrial  types  and, 
believe  It  or  not,  1,919  types  of  cathode  ray 
picture  tubes 

And  in  the  semiconductor  Industry  which 
didn't  get  off  the  ground  until  1948,  5,410 
diodes  and  5.350  transistors  have  been 
registered. 

The  number  of  clrculte  buUt  Into  elec- 
tronic equipment  In  the  United  States  each 
year  has  Increased  from  a  few  million  to 
about  1.5  binion  In  1967;  by  1970  should  reach 
2.2  billion,  and  by  1975.  3.5  bUllon. 

In  sales  the  Industry  has  grown  from  a 
few  minion  dollars  to  over  23  billion  dollars  In 
1967  and  now  employs  a  million  and  a  quarter 
people,  40  per  cent  in  componente,  10  per 
cent  In  consumer  goods.  TV.  radio,  etc.,  and 
50  per  cent  In  Industrial  and  military  appa- 
ratus manufacture. 

All  these  statistics  reflect  a  dynamic  In- 
dustry In  which  technical,  manufacturing, 
financial  and  marketing  men  have  joined  to 
offer  great  value  to. the  users  of  their  prod- 
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ucU  and  service*.  Thla  dynamism  Is  typined 
by  HA.  which  started  In  the  mid- twenties  as 
RSIA  and  evolved  Into  an  organization  of 
300  companies  with  plants  in  40  of  the  60 
state*  and  repreeentlng  80  per  cent  of  the 
dollars  value  of  sales  of  the  industry. 

The  courageoiia  and  energeOc  men  who 
have  built  our  industry  lypHy  to  me  all  that 
Is  inspiring  about  American  management  and 
labor.  I  treasure  the  relaUonshlp  I  have  had 
with  them. 

The  laat  13  years  have  been  especially  grau- 
fylng  and  for  this  I  am  deeply  grateful  to 
those  with  whom  I  have  worked;  my  un- 
equalled boss,  my  associate*  in  my  company, 
in  the  industry,  in  the  military  department* 
and  the  other  branches  of  Government. 

To  be  able  to  retire  from  active  business 
with  these  rewarding  experience*  fresh  In 
mind  la  a  priceless  gift  for  which  I  am  most 
thankful. 

Mexkaa  Anericans'  EmploymeBt 
Problems 
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Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Vi- 
cente T.  Ximenes.  Chairman  oi  the  Inter- 
agency Committee  on  Mexican-American 
Affairs  has  been  mounting  a  considerable 
effort  to  bring  attention  and  improve- 
ment to  the  problems  of  discrimination 
against  Spanish -surnamed  Americans. 

Recently,  on  February  14,  1968,  Mr. 
Ximenes  addressed  the  Interagency  Ad- 
visory Group  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission on  the  difflculties  presented  for 
Mexican  Americans  in  getting  good  Fed- 
eral jobs.  Mr.  Ximenes  gives  an  excellent 
description  of  the  Issues  involved  and 
offers  several  constructive  corrective 
proposals. 

I  commend  Mr.  Ximenes'  remarks  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and  ask 
that  they  be  Included  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 


Addbbss  bt  Vickntb  T.  Xim«n«s.  Chamman. 
Intmacinct      CoMMiTTns      ON      Mexican 
American  Attaim.  BEFoai:  the  Interagen- 
CT  Group  or  the  Civn.  Sekvice  Commis- 
sion. PEBaUAKT  14.  1968 
Chairman  Macy.  Mr.  Oganovlc,  Members  of 
the  Interagency  Advlsorj-  Group,  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Ofdcers,  and  Coordi- 
nators for  Federal  Womens  Programs.  I  am 
extremely  pleased  to  Join  you  today. 

I  wish  to  recognize,  here  and  now,  the  per- 
sonal interest  taken  by  Chairman  Macy  In 
the  matter  of  employment  opportunities  for 
the  minority  groups  of  our  nation.  I  am  de- 
lighted that  he  attended  the  Cabinet  Level 
Hearings  In  El  Paso  last  October  and  that  he 
has  followed  through  with  meaningful  Im- 
plementation  of  some  of  the  recommenda- 
Uons  made  at  those  hearings. 

Not  many  years  ago,  no  one  would  have 
considered  a  meeting  to  dlscqss  the  employ- 
ment problems  of  the  Mexican  American. 
A3  a  matter  of  fact,  even  the  composition 
of  this  ethnic  group  was  unclear  and  some 
confusion  still  remains.  Perhaps,  to  start 
with,  we  should  clear  away  some  debris  of 
terminology.  For  purposes  of  our  discussion 
I  wiU  use  the  term  'Mexican  American"  to 
identify  approximately  6  to  6' 2  million  people 
who  are  concentrated  In  Ave  Southwestern 
state*,  but  who  have  also  migrated  Into  the 
Northwest,  Midwest  and  evep  parts  of  the 
East.  The  Mexican  American  may  lie  descend- 
ant of  the  Spanish  explorers  Cortez,  Cabesa 
de  Baca  or  Corouado.  Or  he  may  have  recently 
Immigrated  from  Mexico  and  may  very  well 


be  a  descendant  of  Montezuma.  There  are 
others  in  the  United  States  who  have  the 
same  features,  background,  language,  and 
surname*,  but  who  are  not  Mexican  Ameri- 
can. For  example,  there  are  Puerto  Rlcan*, 
Spanish  Americans  (from  Spain).  Central 
Americans  (from  Costa  Rica.  Panama.  Etc.). 
and  South  Americana.  There  are  also  Indian* 
In  the  Southwest  who  bear  similar  feature*, 
speak  Spanish  and  have  a  Spanish  surname, 
but  who  are  liot  necessarily  Mexican  Amer- 
icans. Although  all  the  above  groups  may 
rightfully  wlah  to  be  identified  a*  something 
other  than  Mexican  American,  they  have  all 
shared  the  same  problems  and  experiences  a* 
citizens  of  the  United  SUtes.  My  discussion 
Is  intended  to  apply  to  all  Spanish  surnamed 
groups  even  though  I  will  use  the  Mexican 
American  handle. 

In  many  respects,  the  Mexican  American 
experience  has  not  been  a  happy  one.  Con- 
gressman Henry  B.  Gonzalez  drew  on  the 
essence  of  that  experience  when  he  said 
that  "If  you  are  hungry,  hope  Itself  U  a 
distant  thing;  and  If  you  are  defeated,  prom- 
ises of  better  things  to  come  ring  empty.  If 
yours  is  a  world  of  dirt  floors  and  tin  roofs, 
tomorrow  holds  no  promises  and  your  greatest 
ambition  is  to  live  through  today." 

For  too  long.  America  accepted  the  Mexi- 
can Americana  as  people  who  lived  In  "bar- 
rio* ■■  or  the  poorest  and  oldest  sections  of 
town,  and  who  held  the  menial  Jobs  that 
were  available  The  flrst  grade  teacher  knew 
the  Mexican  American  children  as  her  most 
annoying  charges.  They  could  not  follow 
class  instructions  given,  of  course.  In  English, 
and  they  were  seemingly  the  least  motivated 
to  learn  They  were  the  youths  who  came  un- 
prepared to  speak  English  and  they  usually 
dropped  out  of  school  and  loitered  on  the 
comer  for  want  of  something  better  to  do. 
Not  many  Mexican  Americans  made  It  to 
high  school  and  fewer  atlll  ever  took  part  in 
a  student  councU  election,  or  were  asked  to 
Join  the  national  honor  societies  or  were 
given  good  citizenship  awards  at  school  a«- 
semblle*. 

It  seems  that  very  few  citizens  wondered 
why  almost  an  entire  ethnic  group  fell  stead- 
ily behind  In  the  progress  of  America.  If  they 
did  queetlon  It.  they  most  often  concluded 
that,  as  a  people,  the  Mexican  Americans 
could  simply  achieve  no  more.  It  rarely  oc- 
curred to  them  that  they  should  examine 
the  system  for  possible  causes. 

The  Federal  government  wa«  not  much 
more  enlightened.  UtUe  official  notice  was 
taken  of  the  Mexican  American  community's 
economic  and  social  patterns  as  they  emerged 
from  the  Census  statistics.  Pew  Federal  offi- 
cials realized  that.  In  the  government  Itself, 
programs  and  Institutions  were  not  function- 
ing for  the  Mexican  American  as  they  were 
for  others. 

The  years  passed  and  changes  came  about. 
Our  country  entered  Into  the  Age  of  Civil 
Rights — engendered  by  the  despair  of  the 
Negro  population.  Studies  were  made  and 
comparisons  drawn  among  the  minorities. 
Census  figures  were  examined  more  closely. 
Rather  indirectly,  our  government  began  to 
realize  the  conditions  of  the  Mexican  Ameri- 
can community.  It  learned  that: 

Approximately  5  million  Mexican  Ameri- 
cans reside  In  the  Southwest  where  only  one- 
sixth  of  our  Country's  entire  population  lives, 
but  where  one-fourth  of  America's  poor  can 
be  found. 

The  Mexican  American  community  ranked 
below  any  other  ethnic  group,  except  the 
American  Indian.  In  the  number  of  school 
year*  completed;  over  one-fourth  had  com- 
pleted lea*  than  5  years  of  schooling;  and. 
among  chUdren  of  school  age.  the  community 
had  the  largest  number  of  dropouts. 

Whereas  the  reported  unemployment  rate 
in  the  United  SUte*  was  between  3.7%  and 
4%.  a  Department  of  Labor  1966  survey  of 
slums  In  Phoenix.  Arizona,  and  San  Antonio. 
Texas,  Indicated  much  higher  rates  for  both 
.ittas.    m    the    c.u.  .  .^lijoous    ol    oan 
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Antonio,  where  over  114,000  people  live. 
84%  are  Mexican  American  and  the  unem- 
ployment rate  Is  8 %— twice  that  of  the  na- 
tional average.  In  the  Salt  River  Bed  area* 
of  Phoenix,  where  some  10.000  families  reside, 
the  unemployment  rate  Is  132%— almost 
four  times  the  national  average 

Meastirlng  unemployment  beyond  the 
"traditional"  terms,  which  exclude  the  spe- 
cial problems  of  limited  employment,  low 
wage  employment  and  completely  defeated 
people  who  no  longer  seek  Jobs,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  found  that  one  out  of  every 
two  residents  of  the  San  Antonio  slum  had 
a  serious  employment  problem  and  the  same 
held  true  for  more  than  four  out  of  every 
10  residents  of  the  Phoenix  area  Almost 
three-fourths  of  these  people  had  not  grad- 
uated from  high  school  and  nearly  half  had 
not  gone  beyond  the  8th  grade. 

The  causes,  as  summarized  by  th^  Depart- 
ment closely  coincide  with  the  opinion  of 
the  siibemployed  themselves.  Tlie  report  con- 
cludes that  the  problem  Is  "a  matter  of  per- 
sonal rather  than  economic  condition.  No 
conceivable  Increase  In  the  gross  national 
product  would  stir  these  backwaters.  The 
problem  is  less  one  of  Inadequate  opportunity 
than  of  inability,  under  existing  conditions, 
to  use  opportunity.  Unemployment  In  these 
areas  Is  primarily  a  story  of  Inferior  educa- 
tion, no  skills,  discrimination,  unnecessarily 
rigid  hiring  practices  and  hopelessness." 

Concerned  by  these  facts  which  were  bol- 
stered by  personal  knowledge.  President 
Johnson  completed  the  process  of  involve- 
ment for  the  Federal  government.  The  Presi- 
dent determined  that  our  government  con 
and  will  lead  the  way  toward  bringing  the 
Mexican  American  community  Into  the  good 
life  that  our  country  offers.  He  has  brought 
us  to  the  point  at  which  we  now  And  otu- 
selves. 

To  accomplish  this  task  will  take  all  our 
determination.  For.  if  the  unemployment 
rate*  are  alarming,  the  prospects  for  the 
employed  Mexican  American  are  not  very 
bright.  In  a  1966  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  survey  of  private  Indus- 
try and  in  the  1966  Civil  Service  Commission 
report  on  minority  employment  In  our  gov- 
ernment, the  Mexican  American  employees 
are  found  to  be  In  the  less  skilled  and  lower- 
paid  Jobs.  Private  Industry,  municipal,  state 
and  Federal  institution  are  all  guilty  on  thU 
pomt.  For  example — 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  reported 
93  260  world  wide  Identified  employees  of 
which  32,979  held  OS  9-18  level  positions.  Of 
these  32,979.  only  140  were  Mexican  Ameri- 
can. 

The  Department  of  Houelng  and  Urban 

Development  had  7,475  high  level  slots,  26 

of  which  were  held  by  Mexican  Americans. 

The    Selective    Service    had    no    Mexican 

Americans  in  top  level  assignments. 

The  Department  of  Justice  had  501  Mexi- 
can Americans  out  of  a  total  force  of  30.648^ 
Out  of  a  total  of  11.695  positions  only  62 
were  occupied  by  Mexican  Americans. 

The  1967  preliminary  reports  from  govern- 
mental agencies  are  somewhat  more  encour- 
aging, but  we  have  a  very  long  way  to  go 
in  the  area  of  equal  employment  for  Mexi- 
can Americans. 

Today  you  have  asked  me  to  make  recom- 
mendation* as  to  how  we  can  brighten  this 
picture  and  remove  the  obstacles  hampering 
the  progress  of  the  Mexican  American  com- 
munity. I  have,  therefore,  come  prepared 
with  recommendation*  from  the  community 

Itself. 

First,  we  must  make  contact  with  and  ap- 
point more  Spanish  surnamed  Americans  to 
positions  of  decUlon,  policy-making,  imple- 
mentation and  programming  In  our  govern- 
ment. It  may  well  be  that  the  future  success 
of  our  employment  programs  and  all  other 
governmental  effcrU  that  touch  on  the  life 
of  Mexican  Americana  depends  on  the  per- 
sonnel making  the  policy  and  carrying  It 
through.  The  most  repeated  and  urgent  de- 
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mand  made  In  El  Paso  by  the  participants 
was  for  more  outreach   and   better  under- 
standing  by    the   government.   For   this   we 
need  the  taleriu  of  Mexican  Aniertcans  In 
high  level  posts.  P\irther  we  need  the  capa- 
bilities of  Mexican   Americans  who,  If  they 
are   not  Interested  In   leaving   their   profes- 
sions  for    government    service,    can    be    ap- 
pointed as  consultants  and  advisors  for  gov- 
ernment programs  In  every  field  from  per- 
sonnel through  community  development.  An- 
other source  of  talented  manpower  Is  the 
young   Mexican   American   college   graduate. 
In  the  past  we  have  neglected  to  reach  out 
and  bring  him  Into  government  work  and, 
consequently,  we  have  lost  out  on  developing 
the  future  expertise  that  oxir  country  needs. 
It  is  here.  In  the  professional  brackets,  that 
our  government  can  and  must  exert  the  high- 
est  kind   of    leadership — make    Its   stand- 
set  an  example:   for  there  Is  uo  such  thing 
as  not  being  able  to  find  a  "qualified"  Mexi- 
can American.  There  are  most  certainly  Mexi- 
can Americans  who  did  manage  to  acquire 
an  education  and  very  high  qualifications. 

Our  second  concern  Isthe  up-grading  and 
mobility  of  Mexican  Americans  who  are  al- 
ready employed  by  the  government.  The  pri- 
mary consideration*  of  the  community  are  the 
need  for  improved  employee-management  re- 
lations, the  need  to  examine  procedures  re- 
lating to  promotions,  the  need  to  make  our 
equal  employment  opportunity  programs 
more  effective  and  the  need  for  extended  on- 
the-job  training  opportunities. 

So  often  relations  between  Mexican  Ameri- 
can employees  and  their  supervisors,  who  are 
frequently  Anglo,  are  strained  through  lack 
of    understanding    and    communication.    I 
think,  at  times,  we  overuse  the  word  "com- 
munication", but  there  is  no  real  substitute 
for  It  In  our  language  Just  as  there  is  no 
real  substitute  for  It  In  our  lives.   In  this 
case,  the  Mexican  American  employee  tends 
to  Judge  the  action*  of  his  supervisor  by  the 
kind  of  imfalr  treatment  he  and  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Spanish  surnamed  Americana 
have  received  for  so  long.  There  are  many 
good  reasons  for  this  mistrust.  Proposals  to 
train  supervisors  In  equal  employment  op- 
portunity efforts  are  excellent  and   I  very 
much  hope  they  will  become  a  reality.  Per- 
haps   the    Regional    Training    Centers    for 
Federal   employees  which  have  been  estab- 
lished by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  In  10 
major  cities  would  be  a  good  place  to  begin 
the  process. 

The  merit  promotion  system  Is  viewed  with 
the  same  mistrust  by  the  community  and, 
unfortunately.  It  has  been  Justified  In  many 
cases.  I  am  convinced  of  this  by  the  dally 
bulk  of  mall  I  receive  In  my  office  concerning 
discrimination  in  promotions.  The  sugges- 
tion has  been  made  that  a  re-evaluatlon  be 
made  of  the  supervisor's  appraisal  as  a  rank- 
ing factor  In  promotions  and  that  close  ex- 
amination be  given  to  cases  In  which  minor- 
ity employees  are  passed-over  for  the  better 
positions. 

Vice  President  Humphrey  has  said   that 
the   discrimination   problem  Is  not  behind 
us    and    that   this    factor   ".  .  .  Is   still    the 
number  one  stumbling  block  In  our  quest  for 
equal    employment    opportunity — one    that 
shows  up  m  testing  and  training  as  much 
as  in  recruitment  and  promotion."  I  know 
that  it  is  still  a  grave  factor  In  the  dead-end 
Jobs  held  by  many  Mexican  Americans.  The 
experience  has  been  especially  bitter  at  mili- 
tary Installations.  A  case  at  hand — and  one 
on  which  I  receive  much  correspondence — is 
the   existing   situation   at   Kelly   Air  Force 
Base  and  other  military  InstallaUons  In  San 
Antonio.  Texas.  These  installations  are  lo- 
cated In  an  area  where  almost  half  the  popu- 
lation Is  Mexican  American  and  where  gov- 
ernment is  the  employer  of  a  large  number 
of  Mexican  Americans.  However,   this  very 
sizeable  group  of  minority  employees  hold 
Jobs  in  the  lower  grades  and  are  consistently 
denied  promotions  on  the  basis  that  they 
are  not  qualified.  Efforts  by  local  Mexican 
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American  organizations  to  correct  the  prob- 
lems have   been  unsuccessful. 

The  hearing*  In  Ea  Paso  brought  forth 
statement*  on  the  Ineffectiveness  of  our 
equal  employment  programs.  It  wa*  sug- 
gested that  the  person  responsible  for  en- 
forcing equal  employment  opportunity  pro- 
grams should  not  be  appointed  by  the  head 
of  the  installation  or  agency  at  which  he  1* 
to  serve.  Another  suggestion  waa  that  an 
outside  agency,  perhap*  the  equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission,  should  carry 
out  the  equal  employment  objectives  of  the 
government. 

Discrimination  or  simply  a  lack  of  effort* 
to  communicate  have  also  been  factor*  In 
the   small    number   of   Mexican   Americans 
who  participate   In   on-the-job   training   to 
upgrade  their  employablllty.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary to  make  a  conscious  effort  to  let  Span- 
ish   surnamed    employees    know    that    such 
programs  are  available.  The  community  is 
anxious  to  better  Itself  and  to  take  advantage 
of  training  while  they  work.  In  the  Phoenix 
and  San  Antonio  slum  survey,  80%  of  the 
people  interviewed  said  that  they  would  be 
most  willing  to  take  training  on  the  Job— If 
they  had  Jobs  and  were  training  offered.   I 
know  there  are  proposals  on  Just  this  kind  of 
thing,  such  as  Operation  MUST,  and  we  must 
give  them  priority  to  get  them  off  the  ground. 
Our  third  area  of  concern  is  the  recruit- 
ment and  hiring  of  disadvantaged  who  have 
been  unable  to  achieve  Civil  Service  Status 
and  who  long  ago  became  discouraged  about 
even  applying.  Further,  we  have  been  weeding 
out  those  whose  skills  and  aptitudes  do  not 
come  through  on  standard  forms  of  measure- 
ment^partlcularly    the    Mexican    American 
person  who  has  difficulty  vrtth  the  English 
language.  I  am  greatly  encouraged  by  the  re- 
cent attention  directed  toward  the  cultural 
biases  and   faults  of   presently   used   exams. 
Job  descriptions,  entry-level  position  require- 
ments and  Interview  procedures. 

When  we  speak  of  employment  oppor- 
tunities then,  these  are  the  major  areas  of 
concern  for  the  Mexican  American.  The 
community  is  hopefully  awaiting  the  leader- 
ship of  the  government  and,  I  am  certain 
that  we  can  fulfill  that  role.  To  do  so.  how- 
ever, means  that  we  make  certain  our  concern 
makes  itself  felt  in  the  regional  offices  and 
the  local  offices  where  the  actual  work  Is  done. 
We  cannot  accept  any  gestures  of  compliance 
as  worthwhile  unless  they  render  hard  and 
fruitful  results. 

I  would  like  to  leave  with  you,  for  your 
consideration,  a  few  "hard"  recommenda- 
tions: .  ,  . 

1.  Establish  systematic  and  widespread 
means  of  contact  with  Mexican  American 
organizations  for  employment  referrals  and 
to  generally  Improve  communication  with 
the  community. 

2.  Let  the  Mexican  Americans  know  that 
top-level  positions  are  not  beyond  the  realm 
of  their  capabilities  and  that  you  welcome 
their  applications. 

3.  Make  the  knowledge  of  the  Spanish 
language  and  culture  a  part  of  the  require- 
ments for  positions  In  areas  of  concentrated 
Mexican  American  population. 

4.  Conduct  sustained  efforts  to  vUlt  colleges 
with  a  high  Mexican  American  enrollment 
and  include  Mexican  American  recruiters  on 
your  teams. 

5.  Utilize  the  SpanUh  language  com- 
munications media  to  advertise  Job  openings. 

6.  Examine  the  merit  promotion  system 
which  has  been  used  to  enhance.  facillUte 
and  legally  Justify  discriminatory  practice*. 

7.  Strengthen  the  effectiveness  and  in- 
herent objectivity  of  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  officer's  position  and  perhaps 
require  that  he  report  to  a  board  or  advisory 
group  of  Mexican  American  citizens  as  well 
as  to  his  supervisor  and  the  Civil  Service 
Commission. 

8.  Utilize  the  personnel  facilities  of  the 
Inter-Agency  Committee  on  Mexican  Amer- 
ican Affairs.  We  can  provide  the  name*  of 
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qualified   applicants   for   many   posts   to  be 

Before  closing,  I  wish  to  re-emphaslze  that 
the  Inter-Agency  Committee  will  help  with 
any  request  you  may  have.  Specifically,  the 
Committee  Is  ready  to:  (1)  supply  you  with 
a  roster  of  names  of  Individuals  who  can  be 
called  on  to  act  as  consultants  and  advisor*; 
(2)  assist  you  In  establishing  lines  of  com- 
munication with  community  leaders  and 
Mexican  American  organizations;  (3)  pro- 
vide the  services  of  staff  members  to  act  as 
advisors;  and  (4)  assist  you  In  your  efforts 
to  improve  mutual  understanding  and  com- 
munication with  the  Mexican  American 
community  through  press  and  radio  cover- 


age. 

There  Is  In  our  country  a  restlessness 
against  the  inequity  of  opportunity.  Senator 
Yarborough  pinpointed  the  feeling  when  he 
said  that  "This  restlessness,  is  afoot  today 
among  5  million  Americans  whose  heritage 
is  grounded  In  the  Spanish  language.  It  Is 
not  a  violent  restiessness  but  an  eager  .  .  . 
movement.  It  says  ...  Let  me  be  a  mean- 
ingful citizen.  Let  me  be  a  real  American. 

With  concerted  effort,  we  can  make  this 
dream  a  reality. 

Thank  you. 


Navy  Enlistment  Snrvey 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or    SOUTH     CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  March  7,  1968 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
March  13,  1968,  issue  of  Navy  Times  con- 
tains an  article  by  Mr.  Jim  Parker  which 
stateys  that  89  percent  give  "love  of  coun- 
try" as  the  reason  for  enlisting  in  the 
U.S.  Navy. 

As  Mr.  Parker  says,  this  Is  bound  to  be 
a  shock  to  the  hippies,  peaceniks,  and 
draft  card  burners.  This  survey,  taken  of 
a  sample  of  2.340  new  recruits,  was  made 
in  an  effort  to  detennine  the  effectiveness 
of  recruiting  programs. 

To  me,  it  is  most  refreshing  to  find  that 
such  a  substantial  percentage  of  this 
sample  of  the  youth  of  our  country  does 
not  feel  that  patriotism  and  love  of  coun- 
try are  outmoded  Ideals. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks. _^,  , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

EioHTT-NiNE  Percent  Give  "Love  or  Coun- 
try" AS  Reason  tor  Enlistimo 
(By  Jim  Parker) 
Washington. — This  Is  bound  to  come  as  a 
shock  to  the  hippies,  the  peaceniks  and  the 
draft-card  burners. 

It's  even  somewhat  of  an  eye-opener  to 
those  of  us  who  grudgingly  admit  that  kids 
today  are  no  worse  than  they  were  when  v.e 
were  growing  up. 

The  "shocking"  fact  is  that  patriotism,  or 
the  desire  to  serve  one's  country,  rank*  a* 
one  of  the  most  Influential  reasons  why  young 
Americans  Join  the  Navy. 

Nearly  89  percent  of  2,340  brand  new  sailor*, 
questioned  about  their  motives  for  go- 
ing Into  the  service  in  a  recently-completed 
survey,  indicated  that  love  of  country  had 
some  influence  on  their  decision  to  enlist. 
More  than  one  out  of  every  three  said  that 
patriotism  played  a  compelling  part  In  mak- 
ing up  their  minds  to  Join. 

Only  the  desire  for  technical  training  and 
the  influence  of  the  time-tested  recruiting 
slogan,  "Join  tue  Navy  and  See  the  World," 
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edged  out  patrlotUin  as  personal  reasons  for 

enlisting  among  those  surveyed. 

About  94  percent  were  swayed  by  the  viQ- 
Jng  opporiunlUes  and  about  91  percent  said 
the  chance  to  travel  helped  induce  them  to 

^°^Oio  you  don't  have  374  percent  of  2340 
replies;  most  of  the  2340  gave  more  than  one 
r^aAon.) 

Of  those  surveyed  less  than  57  percent  con- 
ceded that  draft  pre«.ure  had  anything  to 
do  with  their  decision  and  leM  than  half  or 
these  in  turn  said  that  the  threat  of  being 
drafted  strongly  InHuenced  their  thinking. 

Nearly  44  percent  said  pressure  from  the 
draft  played  no  part  at  all  in  their  decision 

However.  84  percent  replied  that  their  de- 
cisions were  Influenced  by  their  desire  to 
choose  the  time  to  fulfill  their  military  obU- 
gatlons— certainly  a  form  of  draft  preMure— 
so  the  overall  effect  of  the  Selective  Service 
system  on  enlUtments  may  be  different  from 
that  indicated  by  the  answers  to  the  draft 
pressure  question  alone. 

Other  personal  reasons  cited  by  the  new 
recruits.  In  the  order  of  their  Influence  on 
the  decision  to  Join,  are : 

To  gain  maturity  and  self-reliance.  70  per- 
cent. .,  . 
Desire  t^try  military  life.  «4  percent. 
Desire  for  a  Navy  career.  60  percent 
Opportunity  better  in  Navy  than  In  civilian 
life.  51  percent. 

Desire  to  leave  home.  25  percent. 
Needed  a  Job.  15  percent. 
The  survey  also  tried  to  pinpoint  the  de- 
gree of  influence  exerted  by  personal  contact 
with  the  recruit  of  his  parenM.  other  rela- 
tives, friends  already  In  the  service  and  hU 
school  counselors. 

Nine  out  of  10  Ulked  the  problem  over 
with  their  parenu  and  nearly  as  many— 88 
percent— sought  the  advice  of  friends  who 
were  in  the  service.  Both  groups— parents 
and  friends— were  about  equally  influential 
m  the  flnal  decision,  with  66  percent  of  the 
new  recruits  conceding  that  the  opinions 
they  received  from  both  these  sources  was  a 
factor  in  making  up  their  minds. 

The  friend*  have  a  slight  edge  over  the 
parenu.  however,  in  that  21  percent  rated 
their  friends'  advice  as  having  a  strong  in- 
fluence versus  19  percent  who  claimed  they 
paid  that  much  attention  to  Mom  and  Pop  s 
advice.  ,     , 

Pour  percent  of  the  parents  were  against 
their  sons  enlistment,  while  only  three  per- 
cent of  hU  buddies  In  the  service  said  "stay 

out." 

Brothers.  sUtera  and  other  relatives  were 
consulted  by  fewer  recruiu  before  they  en- 
listed—76  percent— but  this  could  be  a  siz- 
able number  of  those  who  have  relatives  to 
whom  they  can  talk  The  survey  did  not  es- 
tablish what  percent  had  relaUves.  nor  did 
It  establish  how  many  had  parents  or  friends 

Two  percent  of  the  recruits  said  their  rela- 
tive* were  against  their  enlisting;  39  percent 
said  they  were  Influenced  by  their  relaUves 
opinions,  and  37  percent  said  they  were  not 
mfluenced.  ^ 

School  counselors  appear  to  have  the  least 
influence  of  the  four  classes  of  personal  con- 
tacw  More  than  one-third  of  the  recriilts 
had  no  contact  with  their  counselors, 
though  81  percent  were  high. school  gradu- 
ates or  had  had  some  college  and  all  but  one 
percent  had  been  to  high  school. 

Five  percent  said  they  were  strongly  m- 
fluenced  to  enlist  by  their  counselors;  19 
percent  conceded  some  influence,  while  40 
percent  said  their  counselors  had  no  influ- 
ence at  all  on  their  decUlon  One  percent  of 
the  recrulto  said  the  counselors  were  against 
their  enlisting. 

The  survey  also  attempted  to  measure  the 
effectiveness  of  Navy  recruitli^  Pf?*!J™*„.. 
Based  on  the  answers  given  bj  the  new 
recrulM.  it  may  be  that  the  carefully  »el««t«a 
and  trained  Individual  recruiter  U  the 
Navy's  most  producUve  rwTulUng  agent. 


HU  school  vUlta  and  his  letters  and  poet- 
cards  to  prospecu  were  rated  by  those  voting 
as  the  recrulUng  "tooU-  packing  the  great- 
eat  wallop. 

Actually,  recrulUng  bookleto  and  pam- 
phlets topped  both  the  recruiter's  personal 
appearances  and  his  letters  In  one  respect^ 
The  literature  was  credited  by  70  percent  as 
having  some  Influence  on  their  decUlon. 
while  77  percent  put  the  visits  In  thU  same 
category  and  50  percent  cited  the  corre- 
spondence. .^^       _„„ 

But  both  the  vlslU  and  the  written  con- 
tacts by  the  recruiters  carried  greater  im- 
pact, outscorlng  the  literature  as  a  "strong 
influence-  thusly;  vlslU.  23  Pf^cent;  corre- 
spondence.  15  percent;    pamphlets,   14  per- 

*^Cweer  counselors'  handbooks,  recruiting 
Dosters  TV  "spot"  announcemenU.  Navy- 
sponsored  Alms  and  radio  recruiting  an- 
nouncements were  rated  effecUve  In  that 
order  by  the  surveyed  recruits. 

The  survey  covered  2340  recrulto  who 
inked  enlistment  contracu  July  17.  Those 
making  the  survey  recommended  repealing 
the  study  periodically  to  obtain  up-to-date 
and  comparative  information. 

They  also  have  suggested  a  companion 
survey  of  cross-secUons  of  high  school  sen- 
iors to  probe  the  Uilnklng  of  those  of  them 
who  do  not  plan  to  go  into  the  Navy. 


political    and    diplomatic    leadership"    as    a 
means  of  ending  the  war. 

We  have  serious  doubts  about  the  NUon 
escalaUon  thesis.  The  rate  of  escalaUon.  we 
believe,  was  properly  set  by  the  amount  of 
power  required  to  prevent  a  Communist 
takeover  of  South  Vietnam  by  subversion 
or  invasion.  And  as  for  the  second  half  of 
the  Nixon  formula— the  call  for  a  mobiliza- 
tion of  economic.  poUUcal  and  diplomatic 
leadership— we  do  not.  quite  frankly,  un- 
derstand just  what  he's  talking  about. 

It  may  be.  of  course,  that  Nixon  really 
does  have  the  answer;  that,  in  the  fullness 
of  time,  he  will  unveil  a  practical,  quick 
solution  to  the  Vietnam  dilemma  that  will 
honor  United  States  commitments  and  will 
not  invite  the  devastaUon  of  a  thermonu- 
clear world  war.  But  pending  more  evidence 
than  has  yet  been  offered,  we  *'«  fo«=*f, ^^° 
continue  In  our  belief  that  neither  Nixon 
nor  any  other  candidate  has  any  real  alter- 
naUve  to  the  trying,  bloody  road  now  being 
followed  in  the  search  for  peace  In  Asia. 


Nixon's  Pledge 


The  Realities  of  MiliUry  Preparedness- 
Address  by  Senator  Tharmond 

HON.  JOHN  G.  TOWER 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  March  7,  1968 


HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  7.  1968 
Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  Include 
an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  on  March  7, 
1968  The  editorial  points  up,  I  believe, 
the  improvidence  of  candidates  for  high 
ofnce  making  rash  promises  or  predic- 
tions about  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Nixon's  Pt-TDCx 
It  would  be  quite  unrealUUc  to  suppoae 
that  politicians— particularly  those  who 
hunger  after  the  presidency— will  all  be  able 
to  toe  the  high  road  on  the  Vietnam  war 
Issue  throughout  this  presidential  year. 
Vietnam  is.  after  all,  a  matter  of  grave  pub- 
lic concern,  which  makes  It  a  prime  can- 
didate for  a  political  football  of  the  year. 

But  making  all  the  usual  allowances  for 
the  quadrennial  lapses  that  must  be  ex- 
pected of  those  who  reach  for  the  top.  the 
speech  by  Richard  Nixon  In  Hampton.  N.H.. 
was  an   unusual   performance. 

In  that  address,  the  former  Vice  President 
proclaimed  his  flrst.  major,  speclflc  cam- 
paign promise,  and  It  was  a  beaut.  His  ad- 
ministration would,  he  said,  "end  the  war 
and  win  the  peace  in  the  Paclflc. '  He  did 
not  say  Just  when  or  Just  how  thU  pledge 
would  be  redeemed. 

Nixon  did,  however.  Indicate  some  things 
he  would  not  do  to  end  the  war  He  would 
not  he  assured  the  audience,  pull  out  of 
Vietnam.  He  also  ruled  out  any  "push- 
button way  to  do  thU .'"  This,  as  we  trans- 
late the  phrase,  means  that  he  would  not 
resort  to  strategic  nuclear  weapons  to  end 
the  war 

Beyond  ellmlnaUng  these  two  extremes  of 
action  Just  what  is  Nixon  suggesting?  He 
repeated  hU  crltlcUm  of  the  admlnlstra- 
Uon  for  not  lUtenlng  to  the  generals  and 
not  escalaung  the  war  fast  enough  If  It 
had  used  at  the  start  the  power  it  U  using 
now  the  war  would  be  over'  he  assured 
hU  audience  He  also  suggested  that  the 
nation  should    'moblUae  Its  economic  and 


Mr  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
I  Mr  Thurmond!  presented  recently  at 
the  University  of  South  Carolina  a  most 
significant  and  thoughtftU  sp^ch  on 
national  defense  entitled  "The  Realities 
of  MUitary  Preparedness  '  Kno,^»nB  oi 
his  particular  expertise  in  this  field,  I  feel 
certain  that  all  Senators  would  like  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  review  his  re- 
marks. I  therefore  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  speech  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THE  REALrmS  OF  MlLlTA«y  PREPABEDNESS 

(Address  by  Senator  SrMOuTHVXMO^.Kt- 
Dubllcan  of  South  Carolina,  to  the  Stu- 
dent union.  University  of  South  CaroUna, 
Columbia.  S.C.  February  26,  1968) 
Tonight  I  wish  to  talk  to  you  prtmarlly 
about  some  military  facto  of  life,  and  outline 
a  few  hard  decisions  which  I  *>•"•'«  t^»*  y°"' 
as  representatives  of  young  leadership,  should 
consider  seriously. 

secondly,  I  will  discuss  some  of  the  side 
effecto  of  America's  national  defense  policies, 
which  in  the  mld-twenUeth  century  have 
created  slgnlflcant  economic,  social  and  po- 
litical problems  here  at  home. 

In  his  introduction.  Mr.  Hlnes  was  kind 
enough  to  point  out  my  membership  on  sev- 
eral defense  committees  and  subcommittees 
in  the  Senate.  In  both  the  House  and  the 
senate,  most  of  the  detailed  defense  work 
is  handled  by  these  committees.  After  com- 
pleting their  hearings  and  deliberations  on 
defense  budgeto  and  legislation,  the  commit- 
tee makes  reportt  and  recommendations  to 
the  larger  legislative  body,  the  Senate. 

The  responsibility  of  the  Congress  In  this 
regard  stems  from  the  Constitution,  which 
gives  the  Legislative  Body  the  power  to  raise 
forces  for  defense,  to  declare  war.  to  control 
military  appropriations,  and  to  prescribe  rules 
for  the  government  and  regulation  of  the 
armed  forces  This  Is  the  civilian  control  over 
the  military  that  was  so  wisely  provided  by 
our  Founding  Fathers.  I  might  add  that  mili- 
tary offlcers  subscribe  to  and  wholeheartedly 
support  thU  kind  of  civilian  control. 


Perhaps  the  most  Important  committee 
that  I  serve  on  Is  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee.  This  committee  receives  much 
privileged  Information  and  cooperation  from 
the  Armed  Services.  Most  of  Ito  hearings, 
particularly  at  this  time  of  year  during 
budget  review,  are  closed  to  the  public  be- 
cause of  the  nature  of  Information  discussed. 
For  example,  we  met  during  the  past  two 
weeks  to  hear  Secretary  McNamara.  General 
Wheeler  and  the  Secretaries  and  Chiefs  of 
Staff  of  each  of  the  Armed  Services,  In  ttxrn, 
present  their  requlremento  for  next  year. 

According  to  last  week's  Time,  magazine, 
I  am  a  Hawk  for  having  asked  the  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  General  Earle 
Wheeler,  a  hypothetical  quesUon  about  the 
use  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons  under  certain 
condlUons  of  warfare.  This  simple  question 
set  off  a  week  of  debate  In  the  news  media 
and  gave  a  number  of  columnlste  an  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  knowing  and  wise.  A  month 
earlier.  U.S.  News  and  World  Report  called 
me  a  "Super  Hawk"  because  of  the  questions 
I  asked  Mr.  Clark  Cllflord  when  he  appeared 
before  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
for  confirmation  as  the  next  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

Not  long  ago  one  of  my  colleagues  In  the 
Senate  said  that  he  was  not  certain  \\hether 
he  was  a  hawk  or  a  dove,  but  that  he  wanted 
the  Record  to  show  that  he  wasn't  chicken. 
If  I  were  asked,  I  would  think  that  the  few 
Congressional  leaders  who  stand  for  main- 
tenance of  the  strength,  security  and  honor 
of  this  country  are  different  from  many  who 
are  called  hawks.  These  defenders  of  Amer- 
ica would  prefer  none  of  the  classifications 
mentioned.  Instead  I  believe  that  they  would 
like  to  be  classed  as  Eagles,  symbolic  of 
Americanism. 

As  far  as  I  personally  am  concerned,  I  be- 
lieve, from  my  past  military  experience  and 
study  of  history,  that  It  Is  essential  for  a 
nation  to  protect  Itself  from  the  ambitions  of 
coveteous  rivals.  This  Is  particularly  true  of 
a  nation  like  the  United  States  that  is  hap- 
pily endowed  with  a  great  share  of  the  world's 
blessings.  Moreover,  history  is  filled  with  ex- 
amples of  dictators  whose  great  ambition 
was  to  conquer  neighboring  nations  and  to 
extend  their  borders.  The  more  notable  ones 
were  Alexander  the  Great,  Genghis  Khan, 
Napoleon,  and  Hitler.  Today  we  have  the  Cen- 
tral Committee  of  the  Communist  Party  in 
the  Kremlin. 

It  is  to  defend  against  the  Soviet  threat  to 
our  security  that  I  advocate  the  maintenance 
of  strong  armed  forces  and  a  progressive  re- 
search program  that  keeps  this  nation  ahead 
in  the  technology  of  new  weapons.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  important  duties  of  the  Con- 
gress and  our  survival  depends  on  It.  Tonight 
I  will  discuss  some  of  the  Important  military 
Issues  of  the  times. 

USE    OF    MILITABV    FORCE 

First,  I  want  to  take  up  a  hard  decision 
that  our  country  must  face — and  face  soon. 
This  Is  the  manner  in  which  we  use  these 
mlUtary  forces  of  ours.  Our  military  strength 
is  no  better  than  Its  leadership,  and  It  Is  the 
leadership  of  the  present  Administration  that 
establishes  the  policies  and  directs  the  em- 
ployment of  our  Armed  Services. 

As  an  approach  to  this  decision,  I  ask  you 
to  consider  the  problem  In  the  spirit  that  Is 
so  well  described  In  the  following  prayer: 

"O  Lord,  lest  I  go  my  complacent  way. 
Help  me  to  remember 
That  somewhere  out  there  a  man 
Died  for  me  today. 

So  long  as  there  be  a  War 
I  must  ask  and  answer 
Am  I  worth  dying  for?" 
No  matter  how  any  of  you  here  tonight  feel 
about   the   presence   of   American   Forces   in 
Vietnam.  I  urge  that  you  take  a  realistic  view. 
Regardless   of    previous   policies,    blunders 
and  mistakes,  the  War  in  Vietnam  is  a  fact 
of  life.  Most  of  us  h.-»ve  relatives  or  friends 
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who  are  in  service,  and  are  therefore  per- 
sonally mvolved  In  the  war.  Many  of  the 
effects  of  this  war  have  been  carefully  camou- 
flaged until  recently.  However,  the  casualties 
that  we  have  Incurred  cannot  be  hidden. 

Men  are  dying  for  us  every  day.  The  num- 
ber of  Americans  killed  In  action  tells  the 

story: 

In  1964  It  was  147:  In  1965—1.369;  In  1966— 
5,008;  and  last  year  the  total  was  9.378.  Dur- 
ing the  past  three  years  there  have  been 
100,000  Americans  wounded. 

This  is  a  terrible  toll  In  personal  sacrifice, 
and  our  hearts  go  out  In  sympathy  to  the 
bereaved  families.  At  the  same  time,  our 
anger  mounto  over  the  way  In  which  this  war 
has  been  conducted — and  Is  being  conducted 
today.  Our  country  Is  divided  over  this  Issue 
because  the  leaders  responsible  have  tried  to 
sugar  coat  the  facte,  and  have  carefully 
spoon-fed  the  American  people  with  biased 
reporte  of  progress. 

The  facte  of  the  case  for  the  American  peo- 
ple to  consider  are  these: 

Never  in  the  proud  history  of  our  country 
has  American  prestige  been  so  low. 

The  management  of  the  war  by  amateur 
civilian  "experts"  has  been  botched  badly. 

The  fruite  of  civilian  mismanagement  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam  are  bitter.  In  addition  to 
the  mounting  casualty  lists,  deep  schisms  at 
home,  loss  of  face  throughout  the  world,  and 
derision  from  some  former  allies  for  our 
plight,  we  must  face  the  fact  that  the  coun- 
try Is  not  geared  to  conduct  a  major  war. 

The  policy  of  gradual  escalation  that  we 
have  so  unwisely  followed  In  Vietnam  Is  like 
a  bottomless  pit.  It  Is  contrary  to  good  mili- 
tary practice,  It  Is  costly  and  It  is  Indecisive. 
It  gives  the  Initiative  to  the  enemy. 

The  basic  mistake  of  the  conduct  of  the 
war  was  the  President's  refusal  to  accept  the 
recommendations  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
These  men — the  product  of  years  of  experi- 
ence, training  and  selection — are  among  the 
best  of  the  armed  forces.  The  incumbente 
during  the  buildup  In  Vietnam  from  1965  to 
1967  were:  General  Earle  Wheeler,  Chairman; 
General  Harold  Johnson,  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  Army;  Admiral  David  McDonald,  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations;  General  John  McConnell, 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force;  and  General 
Wallace  Greene,  Commandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps.  The  combined  experience  of  these 
men  totals  180  years,  50  of  which  were  In 
combat.  They  have  spent  their  lives  to  learn 
their  military  profession,  yet  In  decision  after 
decision  on  Vietnam  they  were  overruled  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  President. 
Let  me  cite  a  few  examples: 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  recommended  a 
rapid  buildup  In  1965  when  the  decision  was 
made  to  send  American  combat  units  Into 
Vietnam — 400.000  men  In  the  flrst  6  months. 
They  were  overruled. 

The  JCS  reconmiended  a  paralyzing  air 
campaign  at  the  outset  to  gain  momentum 
and  to  keep  the  advantage.  They  were  over- 
ruled. 

The  JCS  recommended  the  callup  of  the 
National  Guard  and  reserves  In  1965  In  order 
to  win  quickly  In  Vietnam  and  to  keep  our 
guard  up  elsewhere.  They  were  overruled. 

Consequently  our  military  strength  around 
the  world  has  suffered,  the  war  has  dragged 
on,  casualties  are  high,  and  our  men  are  being 
killed  with  weapons  supplied  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Red  China. 

For  three  years  the  military  leaders  have 
recommended  closing  the  port  of  Haiphong, 
and  the  other  smaller  ports  of  North  Viet- 
nam where  85  percent  of  the  modern  artil- 
lery, tanks,  fighter  aircraft,  radar,  missiles, 
helicopters,  and  ammunition — almost  all  of 
the  sinews  of  war — are  Imported. 
The  ports  are  still  open. 
The  forces  In  Vietnam  led  by  General  Wil- 
liam Westmoreland  have  fought  a  kind  of 
war  never  seen  before  In  the  history  of 
armed  conflict.  The  military  commanders 
have  been  subject  to  the  directions  of  ama- 
teur strateglste- :ivillans  in  the  higher  lev- 
els of   the  administration  with  no  military 
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experience  and  UtUe  responslblUty.  Field 
commanders  have  been  hampered  by  nit- 
picking, detailed  orders  and  constralnte.  This 
Is  not  the  clvUlan  control  envisioned  by  our 
forefathers.  This  Is  out  and  out  meddling. 
In  this  regard,  I  Invite  your  attention  to  a 
report  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee that  was  Issued  in  1962  after  the 
Cuban  crisis.  I  quote : 

"If  war  should  come,  it  can  be  conducted 
successfully  only  by  mUltary  professionals  In 
that  art,  and  If  strategy  or  tactics  come 
under  the  direction  of  unskilled  amateurs, 
sacrifice  In  blood  Is  Inevitable  and  victory  Is 
In  doubt." 

Let  me  Invite  your  attention  to  another 
report — this  one  from  the  Senate  Prepared- 
ness Investigating  Subcommittee.  After  last 
summer's  hearings  on  the  Air  War  In  Viet- 
nam, the  Subcommittee  reported,  and  I 
quote: 

"Every  mllltery  witness  who  testified  em- 
phasized that  the  air  war  had  been  waged 
under  severe  handicaps  which  were  contrary 
to  military  principles.  Complex  and  compli- 
cated rules  and  controls,  plus  the  necessity 
to  obtain  approval  In  Washington  for  even 
relatively  insignificant  actions  and  uctics, 
have  been  the  order  of  the  day." 

'The  former  Deputy  Commander  of  the 
7th  Air  Force  In  Vietnam,  Major  General 
Gilbert  L.  Meyers,  said  In  connection  with 
these  restralnte  and  ground  rules:  "We  were 
literally  fighting  with  one  hand  tied  behind 
our  back." 

As  a  result  of  these  hearings  the  situa- 
tion has  improved,  but  even  last  week  the 
following  restrictions  were  In  ^ect: 

We  will  not  undertake  any  steps  to  over- 
throw the  government  of  North  Vietnam. 

Our  aircraft  are  not  permitted  to  strike 
any  targets  within  5  miles  of  Hanoi,  or  3 
miles  of  Haiphong,  without  special  permis- 
sion In  each  case. 

Our  aircraft  cannot  cut  rail  lines  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  Red  Chinese  border,  even 
though  It  is  North  Vietnamese  territory  and 
not  Chinese. 

Our  aircraft  and  ships  are  forbidden  lo 
mine  the  major  North  Vietnamese  ports,  in- 
cluding Haiphong,  through  which  most  of 
the  enemy  supplies  are  brought  In. 

Our  ships  may  not  bombard  any  shore  In- 
stallations that  are  within  a  line  60  miles 
south  of  Hanoi. 

Our  aircraft  may  not  strike  targete  In  pop- 
ulated areas. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  the  North  Vletn.imese 
demonstrated  by  their  attacks  on  South 
Vietnamese  cities,  that  they  have  no  com- 
punctions about  civilian  population,  nor  do 
they  have  any  arbitrary  sanctuaries. 

The  Inefficiency  of  long-ran^e.  civilian 
control  of  Vietnam  operations  was  not  lim- 
ited to  the  air  war.  The  Gulf  of  Tonkin  in- 
cident was  another  example.  During  the  en- 
gagement of  August  4,  1964,  the  Conunand- 
Ing  Officer  of  one  of  the  destroyers  fighting 
off  motor  torpedo  boat  attacks  was  over- 
whelmed with  high  priority  messages  from 
Washington.  Message  after  message  arrived, 
asking  for  all  kinds  of  Irrelevant  details  and 
demanding  an  Immediate  answer.  It  became 
so  bad  the  skipper's  Unit  Commander  on  the 
scene  had  to  come  to  his  rescue.  In  a  most 
welcome  message  of  advice  he  said:  Fight. 
don't  write." 

Later,  It  was  said  of  this  engagement: 
"Never  before  In  military  operations  have 
so  many  directed  so  few." 

I  say  that  It  Is  time  to  let  our  military 
commanders  all  over  the  world  have  the 
authority  to  fight  (and  not  write)  when 
the  situation  calls  for  It.  That  policy  would 
have  saved  the  Pueblo. 

It  is  quite  popular  to  call  those  of  us 
who  advocate  strong  policies,  "war  mongers." 
It  Is  not  war  mongerlng  to  Insist  on  the  best 
leadership  for  the  youth  of  our  country  who 
are  serving  In  the  armed  forces.  It  is  not 
war  mongerlng  to  demand  tactics  that  save 
lives.  On  the  other  hpnd  It  Is  a  tragic  mistake 
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abl«  situation*  where  th«y  Incur  high  coii-      the  defenae  or  our  counvr,  m  «  ^^^^^  ^^  delayed  urgent  program*  recom- 

amee.    and    not   r'«    t»>«™    «^«   leadership,      age                                    „„,t-rf  states  awlnst  mended    by    the   Joint   Chiefs    of    Staff,   we 

tactic*  or  freedom  to  win.                                            The  defense  of  *»i«  .^""f'^^^'**?^'^'^  "^ned  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty  In  1963. 

I  a.k  you,  What  good  doe.  It  <»o  to  cob-      nuclear  attack  '»  P^'/*»**^  °°^**f'"«  ^l^'f  k^^ng    full    well    that    the    Soviet,    were 

tribute  a.e  majority  of  our  n.tion.Z  income      measure,  that  will  ''!'\"»"^Jf »»  "°  ^°,"^^;  ^he^d  o^t  us  In  high  yield  technology.  In  up- 

to   the   maintenance  of   force,   that  we   are      try  will  ever  »"  «"''    .^»'*  ^'J^'  °'   n^iw  Jer  atmospheric  i^ti  the  SovleU  conducted 

afraid  to  use?  We  ar.  a  gr^t.  strong  nation,      weapons  over  this  l»nd    In  «>n«Wertng  ",,,  pe           j;^           ^^^^  ^^^^^„  uppe«,  weap- 

whose  retribution   to  InmUt  and  aggr^lon      grave   queaUon.   *«   «""°*  jf  °^„!^_ .7„'^'  ^n.  and  learnt  a  great  deal  more  than  we 

should   suue   few   Into   the   he«U   ol   any      mtotake..   or    to    act    on    '»;••. •f*"'"P"°^  ^^ow  about  the  mysterious  -X-Ray-  effect 

aKgreeM>r    anywhere    in    th.   world.    Tet   w«      First  we  have  to  recognize  that  the  P^n^^ry  ^"^   electromaguetlc   effects   of   nuclear   ex- 

:ff  U.e  a  giant  with  an  Achilles  heel    The      opponent   '^.^l:' „^^''*.J^"i«"g,^:j'^^^rn\  pl<ilon»mTh^  atmosphere.  They  develop«l 

weakness  lies  In  our  leadership,  which  rev-      assume,  for  example    that  the  So^'^'  "^'»»  prototypes    of    space    weapons    and    experl- 

Tu  in  self-pity  and   glorlfle.   In  exhibition,      a.   we   do.   or   that   they  ,''"     "°t /^''^^ ^^  mented  with  the  orblUl  b^b.  While  we  de- 

of  unnecesskr,  restraint.                                        "''^'"^T'^'^V^Jd  -acT^of  m^d  we  l.yed  the  deployment  of  our  antimissile  de- 

Thew   are   the   men   who   have   made   the      own  safety,  security  and  peace  of  mind  we  y                   proceeded  with  theirs. 

Un^^States  appear  ridiculous  in  the  eye.      have  to  cover  all  b*^-«°,'"»»»*' f^*J,-\'l!  '^t^'  ^ond    hard    decision    that    I    urge, 

of  the  world,  the  men  who  are  unwilling  to      cost    We  must  realize  \';'*t  '"  ,^^'» /°"'"'='  therefore.  Is  the  rewlutlon  to  allocate  sufll. 

uphold   the  honor  and  dignity  of  our  flag,      of  the  minds,  we  are  playing  for  keeps.  ^^^^^    ^^^^^    ^    maintain    a    superiority    In 

who   participate  in  No-Wln  wars,   and   who          m  the  past  few  years  we  have  wltnes^  sualeglc  nuclear  attack  capability, 

permit  the  capture  of  a  Navy  ship  on  the      -»  parade  of  actions  that  has  changed  our  "^                           dxfxnsx 

hiBh  seas  without  immediate  retallaUon  and      strategic  policy  from  one  of  winning  to  one  "o-*  bw^wb        .,__^^^„. 

f^?o.f»r^recoverv                                                          of  deterring.  The  theory  Is  that  the  Soviet  At   this  time  there  Is  some  disagreement 

We  heaTa   lot'  about  credibility   today.   I      union    Is    mellowing,    and    that    the    Soviet  over  the  extent  and  capabilities  of  the  So- 

savT that  our  military  sUength  Is  not  a  credl-      leaders  will  see  the  folly  of  spending  large  vlet  ABM  system,  but  there  is  no  d»«agree- 

me  dete^nt  soloLg  a.  we  are  afraid  to      ,ums  of  money  to  increase  their  nuclear  mis-  ment  over  the  fact  that  the  Russian,  have  a 

use  it  DToperly   For  too  many  year,  we  ha^e      „ie  capability,  or  to  bolster  their  defenses,  system  that  Is  operational  and  the  United 

heen    overly    otisnitinT-    with    fear    of    world      xhe  policy  of  deterrence  1.  supposed  to  re-  states  does  not. 

r^nsure    and  the  reaction,  of  other  nation,      ^uce     IntemaUonal     tension     and     Increase  xne  same  fallacious  reasoning  that  cost  us 

to  our  InlUatlTe..  Becau.*  of  thU  fear-orl-      stability.  our  nuclear  superiority  wa«  next  appUed  to 

ente4  Dhllo«>phy  we  ar*  bofged  down  In  a          ^,^^1  ^  the   net  result  of  thew  theories  the   "thin"   or   •Sentinel"   ABM  system   an- 

wMthat  is  draining  away  our  life',  blood,      ^^d    policies?  nounced  by  Secretary  McNamara  in  Septem- 

In   other    area,   our    nvllltary    reeouroes    are          ^^   ^.^^  ^          ^f    ten    years,    from    1961    to  ber  1967                                               .     .  „^    ♦„ 

stretched  thin,  and  becauM  of  our  growing      j^.^       ^^^   united   SUtes    and    the   USSR.  The   Sentinel   defenw   being   Installed   to 

reputation   for    being    a    paper    tiger.    th*M      ^^^    ^^^.^    reversed    their    roles    as    nuclear  defend   against   Chinese   ICBM  •  consUte  of 

forces  are  expoMd  unneceswirUy  to  aggre.-             g„    ^om   a    tremendous   superiority   In  Spartan    and    Sprint    missile   systems,    con- 

slon  and  inault.                                          ^     ,^     delivery   c-»pablllly   of    nuclear    weapon*   In  trolled  by  high  resolution  radar  andcom- 

The  decision  the  American  people  »hould      ^^^     ^^^   united   State,   -lipped    almost   to  puter  complexes.  Fortunately,  the  component 

make,   and   make   this   year,   requ^es   a   re-              -^  ^^^^   ^^^  ^^^^^   u^,^^   i„   igg,    and  parts    for    these    ^y^t'""*    ^h.  lL.**?n?^,^ 

ar^pralsal    of    our    use    of    force.    We    should      ^      ^^^^  .^ow   a   decided  Soviet   advantage  st  .ges  of  development   and  the  "me  »ntervw 

th'nk  .f  the  cximple  of  Israel— not  Egpyt.  If     ' ,   !„,  between  the  "Go  Ahead"  and  actual  Installa- 

a  war  is  worth  waging.  It  Is  worth  win^'ng^        ^            ,  calculated  In  terms  of  total  mega-  tlon  Is  much  less  than  '»  ™'f  J.  ^^^  ^^ 

We  shot.ld  decide,  a.  quickly  a.  po«lble.  If      j^^^^jellVery  capabUlty-not  the  number  For  this  blessing  we  can  thank  the  Congres. 

we  'eally  plan  to  win  this  war  In  Vietnam—     '?''°***  °*"  "'  ^Zce  «"<»  ^he  JC3.  who  for  years  have  been  recom- 

^  «!  rin    t^"n  we  should  give  our  rrnuary     «'  launchers  In  place  mending  development  of  the  ABM.  Let  me 

"e.der,   br^  g^dance  anS   then   let   them          The  «»""•  »»«y^"P°'l°' .^J^'  "CchaTg-  Sv  you   a  brief  account  of   their  struggle 

brtM  the  wS  »»  quick,  convincing  victory.     Services   CommUee    entitled     The   Chang  »        Defense: 

Twe  de!^e^.:u2st  mlliury  victory,  there      Ing    Strategic    Military    Balance    "  J^A.    vs^  ^^^  ^^^  laWs-Each  year  Congress  pro- 

shouW  tino  haff  me«ur^no  more  ^..dual      ?  ^^^  ^  shows    that    the    UB^wm^^  ^^^^^   ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  development. 

Mcalatlon.  no  more  mana««l  new.  and  qu««-  ™"  «^^„  J°^  ,'°^t    ^In    the  report  In  1963-At  the  first  secret  se«ilon  of  the 
tlonable    report*    of    progre.*.    We'v*    h^  Uvery  »J*^';y^^"J»^^.^V^*^o„  "30.000  to  Senate  since  World  War  H.  Senators  were 
enough  of  that.  Instead,  we  ought  to  adopt  state..  *Jl  °°'''^_'""  j^^^       capablUtv  briefed   on   our   strategic   poeture   and   were 
the   military   poeture  of   a   declining   world  50.000   ■n««^t"""*S*   d^lt'ery   capaou  ^^^^   ^^^   ^^^^^   ^^   ^  prototype 
PDwe^thatls^ut  our  tails  between  cur  legs           I   believe  that  ^he   best  way  to  prevent  ^^^    ^^^^^   ^^^^^   Services 
a^  iet  nmning  out  of  Vietnam.  «  nuclear  war  Is  t«,|n^'°\^"  »  ='«"  ""=^^"  Committee  added  an  amendment  to  the  an- 
There  are  three  alternative*,  then,  in  this  superiority    over    all    ''°'>d    powers    capable  procurement    bill,   authorizing   appro- 
Vietnam    affair.    First,    we    can    decide    that  of   launching   a   nuclear   «V*'t''J^„  J*  fdes  we  P^'at'on   °^  »198  «'""«'   ^   '^^^  procure- 
w-  wint  to  win  thU  war  quickly.  Secondly,  If  United  States.  For  the  past  two  decades  we  H^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  instigation  of  the 
this  administration  can't  do  that,  then  we  enjoyed   a   favorable   »'-'»'l'"^!.  °L^t7nn  that  Administration,  this  amendment  was  struck 
can  elect  an  administration  that  waats  to  were  so  well-sitlsfled  with  our  position  that  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  j^^ 
win    The  only   other  alternative   Is   to   get  we  became  great  P^^'lo^oP^*^"^""*  **  ".'.  m  1956— At  the  insistence  of  the  Senate 
out  :n  shame.  »"«<:ted  ourselves  with  the     Second  Strike  ^^^^    services    Committee.    Congress    ap- 
W'th  regard  to  the  use  of  military  force  theory.  proved  167.9  million  for  ABM  procurement, 
elsewhere  In  the  world,  we  should  take  back         This  Is  a  serious  mlitake.  Even  If  we  never  g^yp^^ry  McNamara  had  not  asked  for  thew 
the  Pueblo,  and  demand  the  return  of  every  entertained  an  Intention  to  conduct  a  pre-  ^^^^^  ^^^^j  ^j^j  ^^^  ^^  ^^j^^pj, 
prisoner— or  else.  If  our  diplomatic  demands  emptlve  strike,  we  should  keep  that  Infor-  ^  November.  1966— McNamara  finally  an- 
are    not    met   within    a   specified    time,    we  matlon  to  ourselves.  It  would  be  far  better  ^^j^^^^   ^^g^^   ^ne   Soviets   had   begun   de- 
ahould    follow    with     appropriate    military  jn  the  long  run  to  leave  the  enemy  in  doubt.  ^  ,j,      g^t  of  an  ABM  system  around  Moscow, 
action    Otherwise,  we  must  swallow  another  we    should    make    It    clear    to    all    nuclear  »-            January       1967— President      Johnson 
bitter   pin    of   defeat.    Every    day    that    the  powers  that  there  might  be  le^^*,™  Pf°^-  .t^ted  that  no'  deployment  of  a  U.S.  ABM 
Pueblo    I.    in    the    North    Korean    port    of  ocation  which  would  cauM  us  to  launch  a  ^^^^^    ^^    ^^^    ^^^^^    completion 
Wonsin  is  a  lasting  Indictment  agixr.st  the  gtruie   against    their   strategic   Installations.  ^>  ^^^  ^^^  control  negotiations  with  Ru.- 
jDhnson  Administration.  we  could  back  up  that  policy  with  a  clear  ^^^    secretary  McNamara's  military  posture 
la  summary  then,  I  recommend  that  you  superiority  In   :»uclear  strategic  forces.  report  to  the  Congress  contained  a  lengthy 
and  other  responsible  leaders  of  Kjclety  in-         j^  tjj,  1967  Senate  Defend  hearings.  Air  ^^^gnt  against  deployment  of  a  complete, 
slst    that    our    leadership    adopt    a    realistic  p^^^^  Secretary  Harold  Brown  explained  the  j^^g^j^n    oriented    ABM    system.    He    stated 
policy   with   regard   to   the   use   of   military  jjefense  Departments  new  theory  of  deter-  ^^^^  .^  would  be  a  wasteful,  ineffective  sys- 
force.  I  am  not  advocating  that  we  become  ^^^^    ^e  said:    "We  have  leveled  out  our  ^^   ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  disturb  the  strategic  bal- 
an  IntemaUonal  bully.  I  am  Just  asking  that  n^^jgue  force..  We  announced  how  big  our  ^^^  ,j^^  ^^^^  j^^^j,  oeneral  Earle  Wheeler, 
we   remove    the   chains   from    the    military  n^^j,,   force   wa.   going   to  be.   Our    plans  QUairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  dU- 
Sampson  that  we  have  built  and  use  mill-  ^^  ^jj^t  5  years  from  now  we  will  have  Just  ^_ee<i  with  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and 
tary  force  effectively  and  efHclently  when  it  ^  many  mlMUe.  as  we  have  right  now.  They  recommended   "a   measure   of   defenw"  for 
Is  indicated.  Further,  I  am  demanding  that  ^^^^  SovleU)    have  known  that.  They   have  t^e  country 

we  toke  the  necessary  steps  for  victory  In  ^qo^q  that  for  a  couple  of  years,  and  they  1967— Congress   approved   the   follow- 

Vletnam.     If    the     present     Administration  ^^ep  on  building.  Now  we  can  afford  to  let  amount,  for  the  Fiscal  Year  1968  mUl- 

can't  do  this,  lets  elect  one  that  will.  Th*  ^^m  buUd  for  a  while.  If  they  feel  they  want  't?  lu^--*. 

only    other    alternative    Is    to    pull    out    of  ^^    catch  up.*  But  there  Is  evidence  that  If  ••"'         *     •        immlUlon.] 

Southeast  Asia.  we   stop,   they   don't   nece**arlly  stop.  They 

TH«  NtjcLEAX  BAijii*:.    .  haveut  stopped.  I  think  that  In  our  poritlon.      ABM    procurement fWT.B 

up  to  now  1  have  been  talking  about  mlU-  we  can  afford  to  let  this  go  on  for  a  while.      ABM  R^^Jy--- i::::""::::       84.0 

tary  matter,  that  occur  In  faraway  place*,  -without  overrespondlng."  ABM  construction 
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On  June  17.  1967— Red  China  detonated 
Its  first  hydrogen  bomb.  Public  pressure  for 
immediate  installation  of  ABM  defenw 
mounted. 

On  September  18.  1967— Secretary  McNa- 
mara announced  the  decision  to  deploy  a 
■thin"  ABM  defense  .ystem  (the  "Sentinel"), 
oriented  against  the  Communist  Chinese 
threat  that  would  exUt  by  the  mld-1970-s. 
He  Justified  this  step  on  the  grounds  that  the 
Chinese  might  "miscalculate,"  but  failed  to 
admit  that  the  most  dangerous  threat  to  our 
security  would  be  a  similar  miscalculation  by 
the  Soviet  Union. 

What  we  must  realize  is  that  the  Soviet 
danger  Is  the  major  threat,  and  It  must  be 
faced  resolutely.  The  Sentinel  system  Is  only 
the  beginning,  and  merely  a  step  In  the  right 
direction.  It  is  time  to  lUten  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and 
the  more  defense-minded  members  of  Con- 
gress For  our  future  peace  and  security,  our 
ABM  defenses  should  be  expanded.  This  Is 
the  third  decision  that  we  should  make# 


DEFENSE    AND    BOCIETT 

Let  me  move  on  now  to  my  last  topic,  de- 
fense and  society.  For  the  past  two  decade., 
the  United  States  has  had  to  maintain  large, 
standing  armed  forces.  This  1.  one  of  the 
moet  radical  changes  In  the  American  way  of 
lUe.  and  It  has  been  accepted  at  its  face 
value  without  sufficient  thought.  The  main- 
tenance of  these  forces— necessary  as  they 
,nay  be— creates  economical  and  political 
problems  not  foreseen  in  the  Constitution.  It 
also  gives  the  party  In  ofBce  unprecedented 
advantages. 

Defense  dominates  the  budget,  accounting 
for  57  per  cent  of  the  Fiscal  Year  1969  ex- 
penditures. Defense  has  become  a  definite 
part  of  our  society.  It  Is  big;  It  Is  everywhere; 
it  is  expensive;  and  It  Is  commanded  by  the 
President,   the   Commander-in-Chief. 

The  tentacles  of  Defense  reach  Into  almost 
every  part  of  the  country.  Each  neighborhood 
has  something  military:  An  arsenal;  a  depot; 
a  shipyard;  hospital:  air  field;  training  cen- 
ter- fort  or  recruiting  station.  Defense  con- 
tracU  and  military  payrolls  are  Important 
economic  factors  in  many  communities.  De- 
fense Is  big  news.  Our  newspapers,  radio  and 
TV  programs,  bring  defense  news  Items  Into 
our  homes  every  day. 

The  Commander-ln-Chlef  of  this  vast  mili- 
tary system  wields  great  power: 

He  develops  and  controls  the  Defense 
budget. 

He  can  use  classified  military  facts  and 
manage  mlUtary  news  to  political  advantage. 
He  can  order  troops  to  enforce  laws  (as  at 
Uttle  Rock  or  Oxford)  or  he  can  use  troope 
to  suppress  civil  disorder  (a.  at  Detroit  or 
the  Pentagon) . 

He  can  Involve  the  country  In  hoetlUtles 
without  consulting  Congress  (as  In  Korea  or 
In  Vietnam) . 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  recent  wave  of 
protests  against  the  optimistic  reports  that 
came  from  Saigon  in  December  and  January, 
only  to  be  followed  by  the  violent  Viet  Cong 
attacks  on  over  thirty  cities  in  South  Viet- 
n.-un.  Let  me  cite  a  news  story  carried  In  the 
New  York  Times  of  January  1,  to  show  you 
how  the  Administration  tried  to  manage  the 
news  from  Vietnam  to  Its  own  advantage. 
The  story  began,  and  I  quote : 
"American  officials  at  almost  all  levels, 
both  In  Saigon  and  In  the  provinces,  say 
they  are  under  steadUy-lncreaslng  pressure 
from  Washington  to  produce  convincing  evi- 
dence of  progress,  especially  by  the  South 
Vietnamese,  In  the  next  few  months.  The 
pressure  began  to  Increase  about  three 
months  ago.  the  officials  report,  and  became 
more  intense  in  December.  They  expect  no 
lessening,  and  probably  a  further  increase, 
as  the  American  elections  approach." 

In  speaking  of  the  so-called  "Washington 
Squeeze  Play."  one  official  said  that  he  was 
told.  "An  election  year   is   about  to   begin. 
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And  the  people  we  work  for  are  in  the  busi- 
ness   of    reelecting    President    Johnson    In 

November."  ^   ^   ..^,. 

Some  of  the  officials  reported  that  they 
were  afraid  to  tell  Washington  the  truth  for 
(ear  of  losing  their  Jobs. 

Perhaps  It  was  this  squeeze  play  that  led 
President  Johnson  to  say  In  his  State  of 
the  Union  message  last  month  that.  "The 
number  of  South  Vietnamese  living  in  areas 
under  government  protection  tonight  has 
grown  by  more  than  a  million  since  January 
of  last  year." 

Today,  thousands  of  dead  civilians,  cas- 
ualties of  the  Viet  Cong  Tet  attacks  on  cities 
of  South  Vietnam,  are  mute  evidence  of  the 
fallacy  of  that  statement. 

This  example,  I  submit,  is  Just  one  of  the 
power  pla>s  that  we  will  witness  during  this 
election  year.  To  me,  it  Is  not  only  poor  taste, 
but  downright  dangerous,  for  the  Admin- 
istration to  use  trumped  up  news  of  the 
war  for  perpetuation  in  office.  I  ask  that  you 
be  alert  to  managed  news,  or  even  managed 
crises,  by  the  Administration  as  November 
draws  near. 


George  C.  Wallace 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOtnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  7,  1968 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  show 
of  panic  and  fear  from  the  old  line 
politicians  and  special  interest  groups 
over  the  presidential  candidacy  of  former 
Gov.  George  C.  V^Tallace  of  Alabama,  con- 
tinues to  be  classic. 

While  most  other  politicians  chase  vote 
blocs  and  deal  for  big  name  support,  Mr. 
Wallace,  an  elected  State  judge  before 
being  Governor,  talks  to  the  American 
people  offering  solutions  to  their  prob- 
lems and  the  plight  of  our  country. 

Perhaps  the  small  minorities  who  seek 
ways  to  lock  up  the  machinery  of  both 
parties  for  a  controlled  election  do  not 
realize  the  foolishness  of  their  worrying 
about  which  party,  that  is  Democrat  or 
RepubUcan,   George   Wallace   will   hurt 

the  most. 

What  their  spokesmen  are  broadcast- 
ing to  the  people  is  that  there  is  one  party 
George  Wallace  will  not  hurt — the  Amer- 
ican people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  the  front-page 
story  from  the  March  5  Christian  Science 
Monitor  following  my  remarks: 
I  Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Mar.  5, 

1968] 
GOP   HtrsT   n»   28   States — Wallace   Inboad 

WmKNS 

(By  Godfrey  Sperling.  Jr.) 

Washington. — The  threat  that  George  O. 
Wallace  poses  to  the  Republican  Party  in 
this  presidential  year  is  growing  rapidly. 

A  new  state-by-state  assessment  by  The 
Christian  Science  Monitor  shows  the  Wallace 
candidacy  damaging  the  GOP  In  28  states 
with  268  electoral  votes. 

In  September  a  similar  appraisal  showed 
the  former  Alabama  governor  damaging  the 
Republican  presidential  candidate  In  14 
states  with  17  electoral  votes. 

At  the  same  time  he  will  cut  Into  the 
Democrats  in  five  states  (as  against  seven 
In  the  September  survey)  and  will  hurt  both 
oartles   in  seven  sUtes    (eight  in   Septem- 

,9*r) . 

Prom  this  evidence  it  seems  that  Mr.  Wal- 
lace has  already  moved  far  toward  reelect- 
ing President  Johnson— or  toward  throwing 
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the  contest  Into  the  House  of  Representa- 

The  big  imponderable  remains— the  Iden- 
tity of  the  RepubUcan  presidential  candi- 
date. 

However,  this  survey.  In  the  main,  re- 
flects the  growing  activity  and  strength  of 
Mr  Wallace  around  the  United  States,  Ir- 
respective of  who  the  Republican  candidate 
might  be. 

BALLOT  POSITION  POSSIBLE 

The  Monitor  survey,  by  writers  In  the  50 
states,  also  shows  that: 

Mr  Wallace  should  be  able  to  get  on  the 
ballot  in  at  least  36  states.  In  Alabama  he 
wlU  be  running  as  a  regular  Democrat,  and 
he  may  be  able  to  do  so  In  Louisiana.  In  most 
instances  he  will  be  on  the  ballot  as  the 
nominee  of  the  American  Independent  Party. 
He  already  Is  on  the  ballot  In  California, 

Wholly  apart  from  his  ability  to  damage 
the  two  main  presidential  candidates  in  No- 
vember, which  appears  to  be  considerable.  Is 
the  extent  of  his  own  organization  and  the 
amount  of  support  he  will  be  getting. 

The  assessment  shows  the  fiery  segrega- 
tionist has  little  significant  support— orga- 
nized or  financial— in  36  states.  Thus,  the 
Wallace  role  will  be  that  of  a  "spoiler."  This 
role  is  becoming  solidified.  But  he  is  far 
from  becoming  a  serious  contender  to  gain- 
ing the  presidency  for  himself. 

Mr.  Wallace  has  appeared  In  21  states,  with 
favorable  reaction  in  about  half  of  them: 
IlUnois,  Missouri.  Virginia.  Kansas,  and  Ne- 
vada, among  others. 

On  a  nationwide  basis,  he  will  have  "ran- 
dom"   and   "scattered"    appeal    to    dissident 
voters.  He  wUl  have  a  substantial  attraction 
for  such  voters  In  Louisiana.  Maryland,  and 
Georgia.  The  definition  of  "dissident"  varies 
considerably  from  state  to  state.  A  sampling : 
Califomla^Republican  conservatives  and 
"Bible   Belt   Democrats   who   migrated    here 
from  the  South." 
Illinois — Factory  workers  from  the  South. 
Minnesota— Blrchers  and   "ultra  Republi- 
cans": blue-collar  workers,  cab  drivers,  small 
merchants. 

Pennsylvanla^"Goldwater  Republicans 
and  blg-clty  and  lu'ban  Democrat*  who  dis- 
like the  administration's  drive  for  equal 
rights  In  Jobs  and  housing." 

Mr.  Wallace  has  "sizable"  to  "strong"  sup- 
port in  eight  states,  five  of  them  Southern: 
Alabama.  Arkansas.  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 
Indiana,  California.  Ohio,  and  Virginia.  In 
Louisiana  this  is  due  to  "the  chief  Wallace 
booster,  arch-scgregatlonlst  Leander  Perez, 
political  boss  of  wealthy  Plaquemines  Parish 
and  long  a  formidable  figure  in  state  politics. 
Mississippi — "Since  maverick  Democrat 
John  Bell  WUliams  won  the  governor's  race, 
much  high-level  political  strength  can  be 
expected  for  Mr.  Wallace." 

ITNAMCINa   IMPORTED 

California — "Much  of  the  organized  sup- 
port— and  money — comes  from  out  of  state. 
Mr.  Wallace  peppered  California  with  Ala- 
bama officials,  who  oversaw  his  registration 
drive.  Much  of  the  money  was  brought  from 
Alabama,  too." 

"In  Ohio,  Wallace  could  expect  financial 
support  were  he  on  the  ballot.  But  legal 
restrictions  wlU  keep  him  from  mounting 
his  third  party  here." 

In  five  more  Southern  and  border  states — 
Florida,  Georgia,  Maryland.  South  Carolina, 
and  Tennessee,  he  has  significant  grassroots 
support  though  without  organized  and/or 
financial  backing. 

Florida — "I  would  say  significant  support, 
although  not  particularly  well-orga- 
nized ...  I  would  doubt  a  significant 
amount  of  financial  support.  .  . 

Maryland— "He  vrtll  attract  lots  of  support 
from  the  Uttle  guy,  the  forgotten  man  .  ,  , 
financial  support  would  be  vast  If  the  out- 
look for  Mr.  Wallace  Improves  measurably, 
e.g..  that  thn  election  might  be  thrown  into 
the  House  of  Representatives." 
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The    Alabamlan'»    mo«t    telling    iMue    !• 
no«— and  varlaUons  on  the  themes— •crime 
m  the  •treeU."  "law  and  order  "  Even  hU 
"anUwelfare,   anti-Great  Society  giveaways 
attitude  18  seen  as  a  race  variant. 

Kentucky— "AS  I  see  It.  he  has  only  one 
string  to  his  bow-race.  He  will  hit  crime 
in  the  street  hard,  and  win  some  votes  with 
It.  but  that  Is  race.  too.  Law  and  order  U  the 

same  thing."  _„„ih 

Ohio— "If  he  ran  In  Ohio,  the  Issue  would 
be  racism— regardleM  of  how  he  coded  It. 
•crime  In  the  streeu."  -welfare.'  etc. 

Next  to  race  Mr.  Wallaces  big  Issue  Is 
state.'  rights,  then  "hawklsm  "  Oth"  '-^^ 
receiving  scattered  mention:  antlcommu- 
nlsm  antllntellectuallsm.  ineffective  foreign 
aid  He  Is  also  seen  as  having  an  appeal  for 
the  average  guy  "  and  as  providing  an  an- 
swer for  some  in  the  'general  atmoephere  ol 
unease."  ,  .„ 

In  33  sUtes  he  sUnds  to  pick  up  few  votes 
from  disenchanted  Democrats  In  eight  of 
these  sUtea— Colorado,  Connecticut.  Idaho. 
Maine.  Nebraska.  New  Hampshire.  New  Tork. 
and  South  Dakota— the  disenchanted  are  in- 
clining toward  Minnesota's  Sen  Eugene  J 
McCarthy 

GOP   D«AWS  DIKNCH ANTED 

IiV  Six  ■  States— Arizona.  Florida,  nilnois. 
Rhode  Uland.  Washington,  and  West  Vlr- 
Klnla— the  disenchanted  Identify  more  with 
the  OOP,  in  Rhode  Island,  Washington,  and 
West  Virginia,  they  would  be  especially  in- 
clined to  do  so  If  the  OOP  candidate  Is  New 
York  Gov.  Nelson  A   Rockefeller 

Some  disenchanted  should  go  over  to  the 
Wallace  side  In  Indiana.  Louisiana.  New  Jer- 
sey and  Tennessee  Substantial  numbers  of 
disenchanted  will  rally  to  him  In  Alabama. 
Georgia.  Mississippi,  and  South  Carolina. 

Writers  in  three  states  didn't  note  the  ele- 
ment of  the  dlsenchanted-Democratlc  vote 
Mr  Wallace  can  count  on  considerable 
backlash  sentiment  In  12  states:  Alabama. 
California.  Delaware.  Georgia.  Illinois.  In- 
diana. Louisiana.  Mississippi.  Maryland, 
Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina.  Virginia  Seven 
of  these  states  are  Southern. 

In  10  states  there  Is  "some"  backlash: 
Florida.  Kentucky.  Michigan.  Minnesota.  Mis- 
souri. New  Jersey,  New  York.  Ohio,  TennesMW. 
and  Wisconsin  Four  of  these  states — Ken- 
tuckv.  Minnesota.  Tennessee,  and  Wiscon- 
sin-note specifically  that  summer  riots  could 
generate  more  backlash. 

In  28  states.  15  of  them  Western,  any  back- 
lash sentiment  is  minimal  although,  again, 
summer  riots  could  In  some  instances  heat 
It  up 

Tlie  moet  frequent  reaction  of  party  lead- 
ers to  Mr.  Wallaces  announced  candidacy 
was  "indifference""  although  both  "con- 
sternation" and  ""delight""  were  also  reported. 
This  Is  closely  linked  with  leaders'  assessment 
of  which  party  Mr.  Wallace  sUnds  to  hurt 
most 

The  Alabamlan  will  have  trouble— ranging 
from  "some"  to  '"considerable"— In  getUng 
on  the  ballot  In  some  15  states:  Arizona. 
Hawaii.  Idaho,  nilnols.  Kentucky.  Massa- 
chusetts. Nebraska.  New  Hampshire.  New 
York.  Ohio.  Oklahoma.  South  Dakota.  Texas. 
Wyoming,  and  West  Virginia. 

In  Ohio.  Mr  Wallaces  prospects  of  running 
as  a  third-party  nominee  are  virtually  non- 
existent: -Creation  of  a  third  .party  In  Ohio 
requires  the  petition  signatures  of  433,100 
persons — a  sum  equal  to  15  percent  of  the 
total  vote  cast  for  governor  in  the  preceding 
election.""  The  reporter  noted:  '"Ironically. 
Mr  Wallace  probably  would  poll  about  15 
percent  of  Ohlos  presidential  vote  If  he 
were  on  the  ballot."  ' 

A  report  coming  out  of  the  Wallace  camp 
Indicated  that  he  would  not  try  to  get  on 
the  ballot  in  Ohio  and  Idaho. 

The  Wallace  impact  as  seen  In  bis  home 
territory. 

He  will  sweep  Alabama  and  Mississippi 
(17  electoral  votes  together*  and  may  take 
Louisiana    (10   electoral    votes). 


In  Louisiana.  Florida.  Georgia.  South 
Carolina.  Virginia.  Tennessee— with  67  elec- 
toral votes— the  Wallace  candidacy  could 
result  in  giving  the  state*  to  President  John- 
son which,  m  a  straight  two-party  race,  he 
wouldn't  be  able  to  win. 

In  Louisiana  this  would  be  assured  If  the 
Republicans  run  Richard  M  Nixon  or  Cali- 
fornia Gov  Ronald  Reagan  The  conservative 
vote  will  be  split  and  the  state  will  go  to  Mr. 
Johnson.  If.  however,  the  OOP  nominee  Is 
Governor  Rockefeller.  Mr  Wallace  will  pull 
all  the  conservaOve  votes  ttnd  take  the  »tate^ 

Georgia— "Mr.  Wallace  will  hurt  the  GOP 
presidential  candidate,  help  the  Democrat. 
Without  him,  the  state  would  be  Mr.  Nixon  s; 
with  him.  it  likely  will  be  LBJ"s."" 

South  Carolina— ""Observers  feel  that  the 
dig  into  the  Republican  vote— depending 
upon  a  good  many  factors  that  could  develop 
between  now  and  the  election— could  make 
President  Johnson  the  top  man  on  the  totem 
pole  whereas  it  is  very  doubtful  that  he 
could  carry  the  state  In  a  straight  two-party 
race." 
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Tennessee:  "One  .  .  .  Democrat  said  he  felt 
so  strongly  the  only  way  Mr.  Johnson  could 
carry  Tennessee  again  was  for  Mr.  Wallace  to 
be  on  the  ballot.  "I've  already  sent  the  Wal- 
lace campaign  one  donation  and  I"m  going 
to  send  another  soon  because  I  don"t  want 
him  to  get  discouraged,'  this  Democrat  said. 

Mr  Wallace  will  run  behind  In  Arkansas 
and  North  Carolina,  regardless  of  who  the 
GOP  nominee  may  be.  But  he  will  do  better  In 
Arkansas  than  was  thought  possible  In  Sep- 
tember "In  early  January.  Jim  Johnson,  the 
former  Arkansas  Supreme  Court  Justice  who 
is  about  the  last  of  Arkansas's  unrecon- 
structed reactionaries  still  making  headlines 
tWlnthrop  Rockefeller  defeated  him  for  gov- 
ernor by  only  40.000  votes  In  1966)  announced 
that  he  would  be  the  campaign  naanager  for 
Mr.  Wallace  In  Arkansas." 

In  three  border  states— Kentucky.  Mary- 
land, West  Virginia- Mr  Wallace  stands  to 
hurt  President  Johnson,  and  this  will  be 
eapecially  true,  say  Kentucky  and  Maryland. 
If  the  GOP  candidate  Is  Mr.  Rockefeller. 

Mr  Wallace  appears  to  have  destroyed  the 
GOP  chance  of  winning  the  South  with  a 
conservative  nominee  like  Mr  Nixon  or  Gov- 
ernor Reagan,  although  one  Southern  report- 
er indicates  that  "Mr.  Nixon  may  well  hold 
votes  from  Mr.  Wallace  that  Governor  Rocke- 
feller would  lose."" 


Inaugural  Address  by  Dr.  Lincoln  Gordon, 
President,  the  Johns  Hopkins  University 


HON.  JOSEPH  D.  TYDINGS 

OF    MABTLANO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  March  7.  1968 


Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  Mary- 
land is  extremely  fortunate  to  have 
located  within  it  one  of  the  outstanding 
private  universities  of  the  world— the 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  at  Baltimore. 
We  are  doubly  fortunate  in  also  having 
as  the  president  of  this  university  one 
of  the  Americas  most  distinguished  edu- 
cational and  diplomaUc  leaders. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  Dr.  Lincoln  Gor- 
don and  I  describe  him  as  an  educator 
and  diplomat  of  "the  Americas  "  because 
of  his  service,  by  appointment  of  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy,  as  Ambassador 
to  Brazil.  ^„   ,„. 

A  few  days  ago,  on  February  22.  1968, 

the  official  installation  of  Dr.  Gordon 

as  president  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 

•  versity  was  held.  On  that  occasion.  Dr. 

Gordon  delivered  an  address  of  impor- 
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unce  concerning  the  future  of  academic 
leadership  in  the  world. 

In  particular,  I  was  pleased  to  see  his 
description  of  the  growing  interdepend- 
ence of  the  nations  of  the  world  and  the 
special  challenge  this  Interdependence 
offers  to  the  universities. 

Dr.  Gordon  also  called  for  the  estab- 
lishment in  Washington.  D.C.  of  greater 
facilities  for  university-based  graduate 
training  and  research  related  to  domestic 
and  international  concerns.  Such  an  ef- 
fort to  take  advantage  of  the  unique  op- 
portunities for  interchange  with  the 
makers  of  policy  in  our  National  Govern- 
ment and  the  international  institutions 
located  in  Washington  could  help  to 
train  the  administrative  leaders  of  the 
future.  Knowing  Dr.  Gordon,  I  am  sure 
that  we  can  expect  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University  to  assume  early  leadership  in 
this  connection. 

May  I  also  call  to  the  attention  of 
Marylanders— and  to  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  maintenance  of  the  highest 
quality  of  graduate  and  professional  ed- 
ucation—Dr.   Gordon's  analysis  of  the 
financial  crisis  now  faced  by  the  Nation's 
great  private  universities.  He  points  out. 
for  example,  that  a  recent  study  of  the 
Universities  of  Chicago.  Princeton,  and 
Vanderbilt  indicate  that  by   1976  "the 
sum  of  tuition  revenues,  endowment  in- 
come, and  private  gifts  as  reasonably 
projected  from  current  trends  will  fail  to 
cover  something  between  28  and  39  per- 
cent of  essential  educational  and  general 
university  expenditures."   Dr.  Gordons 
discussion  of  the  desirable  actions  which 
can  be  Uken  to  meet  this  financial  crisis 
of  the  private  universities  is  well  worth 

study. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Dr.  Gordon's  Inaugural  address 
be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

INAUOXJKAL     ADDRESS,     PEBKUARY     22,     1968 

Mr    Charles  Garland,  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  trustees;  Your  Eminence. 
Cardinal  Shehan;  Your  Excellencies.  Ambas- 
sadors of  great  and  friendly  neighbor  nations; 
Your  Honor.  Thomas  D"Alesandro  III.  mayor 
of  Baltimore:  Mr.  C.  Stanley  Blair,  secretary 
of  State  of  Maryland,  representing  His  Ex- 
cellency.  Governor  Agnew;  President  Pusey. 
President  Smith,  and  other  presidents  of  unl- 
versltles  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning  of  the  State  of 
Maryland;  President-Emeritus  Milton  Elsen- 
hower: my  colleagues,  members  of  the  facul- 
ties of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University:  fellow 
trustees,  alumni,  students,  and  friends  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  community:   it  is  a  moving 
experience  to  receive  the  mantle  first  assumed 
by  Daniel  Colt  Oilman  nlnety-tw"  years  ago 
today  passed  through  so  distinguished  a  line 
of  successors,  and  worn  with  such  grace  and 
devotion  for  the  past  eleven  years  by  Milton 
Elsenhower.  And  It  stirs  the  imagination  to 
realize  that  this  Institution— the  first  true 
university  In  the  United  States— Is  within  a 
decade  of  entering  its  second  century  and 
must  perforce  inquire  where  It  has  come  and 
whither  it  would  go. 

Wh»n  he  accepted  this  torch  from  the  still 
vigorous  hands  of  Daniel  Oilman  on  Wash- 
ington"s  Birthday  In  1902.  our  second  Presi- 
dent. Ira  Remsen,  made  two  singularly  felici- 
tous observations.  He  recounted  the  maxim 
that  '"old  men  tell  of  what  they  have  seen 

and  heard,  children  of  what  they  are  doing. 

and  fools  of  what  they  are  going  to  do."  But 

he  also  said  that  "The  Johns  Hopkins  Unl- 
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versity  cannot  live  on  its  past,  however 
praiseworthy  that  past  may  have  been_  If 
the  contemplation  of  the  past  has  the  effect 
of  stimulating  Ms  to  our  best  efforts  it  is  a 
profitable  occupation.  If  It  lulls  us  into  In- 
•ictivltv.  it  is  fatal."  _., 

on  that  same  occasion.  President  Oilman 
himself  had  reviewed  a  quarter  century  of 
development  of  American  higher  education 
led  by  the  Hopkins,  and  compared  It  with 
the  beginnings  of  modern  ^n\versltles  in 
thirteenth  century  Bologna,  P^^l*;.  ^"f  °*: 
ford  A  lesser  man  than  Oilman  might  have 
valnglorled  in  his  record  of  n>o™entous  In- 
novatlon-of  what  he  called  "those  early 
days  of  unbounded  enthusiasm  and  unfet- 

"'^siTSduate  training  and  systematic 
research;  first  to  raise  to  a  "^^^  P'^'lf,,'^"- 
ican  scholarship  in  all  branches-humani- 
ties, natural  science,  and  social  f;""^^^^* 
m  modern  medical  education;  first  In  the 
university  publication  of  learned  Journal! 
and  scholarly  work.;-Gllman"s  Hopklns  had 
been  paid  the  ultimate  compliment  of  Imita- 
tion and  adaptation  by  her  ancient  sister 
msUtutlons.  notably  including  Hafvard.  by 
the  progressive  new  State  universities  of  the 
middle  fnd  far  west,  and  by  the  even  younger 
and  bountifully  endowed  private  unlversl- 
ties  of  Chicago  and  Stanford.  „„,„,,,„.. 

But  Oilman  had  also  become  Pa»nf"l> 
familiar  with  the  consequences  of  llnilted 
fii^nclal  means:  the  sale  of  Johns  Hopkins- 
estate  at  Clifton:  the  long  delays  In  estab- 
ilshlng  the  School  of  Medicine:  and  the 
abandonment  of  plans  for  a  School  of  La^.^ 
He  knew  that  Hopkins  was  no  longer  In  a 
class  bv  itself.  There  was  Intense  competi- 
tion for  able  recruits  to  the  faculty  and  he 
even  saw  some  "danger  of  rivalry  in  the  so- 
licitation of  students""  through  graduate  fel- 
owshlps.  As  long  ago  as  1902.  he  expressed 
concern  at  what  today  we  call  t^e  •informa- 
tion deluge."  And  his  eye  remained  Axed  on 
the  future,  on  what  might  be  done  in  the 
next  twenty-five  years  vrtth  the  new  start 
made  T^sslble  by  the  gift  of  the  Homewood 

campus.  .  .   •„_ 

It  is  in  a  like  spirit  of  proud  respect  for 
our  admirable  past,  of  candid  appraisal  of  our 
present  strengths  and  weaknesses,  and  of 
confident  probing  Into  the  challenges  and 
opportunities  of  the  future  that  we  Inher- 
itors must  explore  the  new  directions  for 
Johns  Hopkins  as  we  approach  our  centen- 
nial 

This  exploration  takes  place  in  an  en- 
vironment of  feiment  and  self -quest  onlng 
in  American  higher  education  unrivalled 
since  the  days  of  our  origins.  The  change  in 
scale  alone  would  be  enough  to  generate 
such  ferment.  When  Oilman  took  office,  there 
were  In  the  nation  some  90.000  students  be- 
yond high  school,  or  2  per  thousand  of  pop- 
ulation. By  the  eve  of  World  War  11.  this 
ratio  had  risen  to  10  per  thousand,  but  today 
it  stands  at  over  30  and  in  a  few  years  will 
pass  40.  with  a  total  student  population  of 
more  than  9  millions. 

So  drastic  a  change  of  scale  not  only  cre- 
ates obvious  problems  of  organization,  staff- 
ing,  building,   and   resources:    it  alters  the 
nature  and  purposes  of  higher  education  and 
reflects  deep  changes  In  the  structure  and 
aspirations  of  the  entire  national  commu- 
nity   At  the  same  time,  the  status  of  the 
university  in  the  public  mind  has  become 
transformed,  notably  in  the  decade  since  the 
first  Sputnik.  The  intellectual  Is  no  longer 
disdained  as  an  unworldly  dreamer.  Nor  does 
he  suffer  poverty  as  an  earnest  of  his  devo- 
tion   to   learning.    Research   has   become   a 
major  national  occupation,   with  basic  re- 
search concentrated  largely  in  the  universi- 
ties  Our  Institutions  and  their  faculties  are 
looked  to  for  applied   research   f.nd  policy 
recommendations  on  every  problem  of  public 
concern.  Often  the  expectations  of  society 
are  unduly  high.  The  universities  are  under 
constant  tension  between   their  primordial 
CXn' -363— Part  5 


functions  or  teaching  and  research  and  the 
new    demands    upon    them    for    service    to 

soclctv 

It  is'  no  wonder,  then,  that  the  world  of 
higher  education  is  engaged  In  soul-search- 
ing debate  on  its  structure  and  its  mission 
With  massive  student  numbers  the  order  of 
the  day,  what  devices  of  decentralization  can 
be  found  to  treat  the  student  as  an  indi- 
vidual   human    being?    As    the    volume    of 
knowledge  expands  In  exponential  function, 
are  we  to  produce  super-specialists  or  whole 
men?  Can  we  continue  to  prolong  the  cur- 
riculum   until    our    graduates    are   in   their 
thirOes  before  they  enter  upon  ^dependent 
careers?   Will   graduate   training  be   divided 
into  two  tracks:   the  Ph.D.  for  the  mass  of 
liberal  arts  and  community  college  teachers 
and    a    post-doctoral    course    for    university 
teachers   and   professional   researchers?    Are 
we  seeking  to  produce  a  technocratic  elite— 
a  race  of  uncommon  men  apart— or  a  leader- 
ship  integrated   into  the   whole  of  society? 
Should    our    separate    efforts    somehow    be 
guided   or   coordinated   into   a   relationship 
with  national  needs  for  various  categories 
of  specialized  manpower?  How  does  our  work 
relate   to  the   hopes   and   fears  of   a   nation 
and    a   world    in   uneasy   tension   and   flux? 
These   are   not  questions   to   be   resolved 
solely  within  the  universities,  but  they  do 
converge  on  us.  As  all  of  us  look  to  the  fu- 
ture, we  shall  be  making  our  contribution  to 
the    answers,    consciously   or   unconsciously. 
Where  does  Johns  Hopkins  stand  in  this 
fluid   scene   of   American   higher  education? 
We  think  of  ourselves  as  a  small  university. 
Among  the  fortv-two  United  States  Institu- 
tions  in   the  Association  of  American  Uni- 
versities, we  rank  fortieth  in  full-time  stu- 
dent numbers,  although  twenty-first  In  an- 
nual   operating    expenditures    and    thirty- 
fourth   in  size  of  faculty.   But  we  too  have 
grown    in    substantial    measure    during    the 
first  two  thirds  of  this  century. 

When  Oilman  laid  down  the  reins  In  1902, 
Hopkins  had  172  graduate  students  in  arts 
and  sciences  and  164  undergraduates.  Today 
there  are  1366  and  1813,  respectively,  a  9" 2 
fold    increase.    "The    corresponding    faculty 
numbers  rose  from  51   to  271.  In  Medicine, 
the   student   numbers   have    increased    only 
from  229  to  419,  but  the  full-time  faculty 
from  42   to  409.  In  addition,  the  School  of 
Hygiene  and  Public  Health  and  the  School 
of  Advanced  International  Studies   (includ- 
ing its  branch  In  Bologna)    each  counts  al- 
most 300  students.  Our  Evening  College  now 
serves  more  than  7,000  students,  three-fifths 
of  whom  are  candidates  for  degrees.  Several 
hundred   post-doctoral    fellows   are   in   resi- 
dence Our  Library  collections  have  increased 
from   100,000   to   1.600.000   volumes.   Annual 
operating    and    research    expenditures    were 
$277,000  in  1903;  today,  exclusive  of  the  Ap- 
Dlied   Physics    Laboratory,    they    amount   to 
some    $60    million.    Operating    expenses    per 
full-time  student,   not   Including  sponsored 
research,  have  risen  from  $490  to  $6,700.  more 
than  three-fold  in  real  value  after  adjust  ng 
for    the    lowered    purchasing    power    of    the 
dollar.  In  Medicine,  the  expenditure  per  stu- 
dent in  1903  was  $362.  equivalent  to  $1,600 
at  present  price  levels:  today  the  correspond- 
ine  flaure.  still  exc'udlng  sponsored  research, 
has  soared  to  $21,200.  Since  Gllman"s  day.  the 
university  has  also  made  capital  expenditures 
in  a  cumulative  total  of  some  $110  million. 

No  wonder  that  new  means  of  financing 
have  been  required.  Of  Remsen"s  first  budget, 
56  percent  came  from  endowment  income 
and  32  percent  from  tuition  and  fees.  Dr. 
Ei8enhower"s  last  budget  received  only  8  per- 
cent  from  endowment  Income.  15  percent 
from  tuition  and  fees,  and  no  less  than  52 
percent  from  Federal  Government  sources. 
Private  current  gifts,  a  mere  $1,000  in  1903, 
have  happily  risen-with  growing  and  most 
welcome  help  from  our  alumni,  as  well  as 
foundations  and  friends-to  almost  $11  mil- 
lion in  1967. 


In  this  record  of  material  growth;   in  the 
raising  of  faculty  salaries  to  restore  us  to  a 
fair  competitive  position  in  the  top  group- 
ing   of    American    universities;    and    in    the 
launching  of  new  academic  initiatives  of  high 
promise,  the  past  eleven  years  stand  out  as 
a  period  of  great  vitality   in  the  history  of 
Hopkins,  comparable  only  with  the  early  be- 
ginnings Our  collective  debt  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  my  distinguished  predecessor  has 
been  well  recorded  in  the  special  report  by 
the  Chairman  of  our  Board  published  by  the 
Johns    Hopkins    Magazine    last    May.    With 
characteristic  modesty,  Charles  Garland  said 
nothing  in   that  report  about  his  own  sub- 
stantial role  in  those  accompll-'^hments.  I  have 
come   to   harbor   the   hope   and   expectation, 
which  I  am  certain  will  meet  the  favor  of  my 
fellow  Trustees,  that  in  due  course  the  name 
of  Garland  will  be  permanently  memorialized 
on   this   campus  just  as  our  great   new   re- 
search  library   so   aptly   commemorates    the 
name  of  Milton  Elsenhower. 

How.  then,  should  we  look  to  the  future? 
We  can  no  longer  pioneer  In  the  heroic  man- 
ner of  Gllman"s  great  first  quarter  century, 
because  we  are  no  longer  alone.  We  are  only 
a  single  partner— and  a  small  partner— in  the 
vast  enterprise  of  the  contemporary  Ameri- 
can university.  But  we  can  and  must  main- 
tain a  place  In  the  front  rank  of  that  enter- 
prise and  we  must  search  out  those  attributes 
and  opportunities  where  we  enjoy  compara- 
tive  advantage.  Our  history   and   traditions 
endow  us  with  some  of  those  attributes  and 
opportunities.  The  flexibility  of  limited  size 
and  private  governance  give  us  others.  Our 
unique  position  as  a  leading  university  close 
to  the  national  capital,  with  one  strong  asset 
firmly   planted   within   it.   is   another  asset 
whose  potential  should  be  fully  explored.  The 
rest  depends.  In  the  words  of  the  bard,  not  on 
our  stars,  but  on  ourselves. 

Long-range  planning  is  a  singularly  dif- 
ficult   endeavor.    The    methodological    per- 
plexities of  forty  brilliant  men.  brought  to- 
gether  by   the   American   Academy   of    Arts 
qnd  Sciences  as  the  Commission  on  the  year 
2000   are  eloquent  testimony  to  the  difficul- 
ties.'  Long-range  planning  seeks  to  evaluate 
trends  which  already  foreordain  their  con- 
sequences;  to  appraise  pressures  in  the  en- 
vironment  to    which    some    response    is   in- 
escapable:  and  to  weigh  and  choose  among 
alternative  aspirations  in  the  knowledge  that 
material  and  human  resources  are  never  un- 
limited. It  Is  in  no  sense  mere  forecasting 
We    should    be    deluding    ourselves,    if    not 
others,  if  we  sought  to  draw  rigid  blueprints 
for  what  must  be  a  process  of  organic  growth. 
Nevertheless,  we  must  make  the  effort  to 
plan   since  some  of  our  day-to-day  decisions 
commit  our  heirs  for  decades,  and  many  can- 
not be  made  wisely  without  some  realistic 
image  of  what  our  institution  may  comprise 
in  five    ten.  or  fifteen  years.  Looking  at  the 
Hopkins  within  a  radically  shifting  frame- 
work  of    American    higher   education    as   a 
whole    we  must  ask  ourselves,  perhaps  with 
our  Centennial  year  as  a  convenient  target 
date    what  scale  we  should   aim  for;    what 
proportion     of     undergraduates,     graduate 
students,    and    post-doctoral   fellows:    what 
size    and   distribution   of   faculty   numbers; 
what  resultant  needs  for  classrooms,  offices, 
laboratories,    libraries,    computer    facilities, 
living  and  social  accommodations;   how  re- 
search should  relate  to  teaching;   what  size 
and  character  of  medical  training:  what  in- 
terconnections to  build  among  our  several 
divisions;    which   growing  points   should   be 
stimulated  and  which  points  of  decay  dis- 
carded; what  fields  of  research  and  of  serv- 
ice   to    emphasize:    what    relationships    we 
should  develop  with  sister  institutions,  with 
cur    surrounding   metropolitan    community, 
and  with  governmental  agencies:    and  last, 
but  not  least,   what   are   the   financial   im- 
plications of  the  various  sets  of  alternatives. 
This  is   no   task  for   a   president  or  unl- 
versltv  administration   alone.  It  requires  a 
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major   contribution    from    the   faculties.    It 
nee<la  acUve  partlclpaUon  by  Junior  as  well 
as  senior  faculty,  and  inputs  from  student 
representatives,  from  trustees,  and  from  all 
the  other  element*  which  consUtute  our  In- 
terested   publics     A    major    beginning    was 
made  In  the  Long-Bange  Planning  Report  of 
a  strong  committee  led  by  Professor  William 
McElroy   In  June   of    19«6.   Pursuant   to  lt« 
recommendaUons.  planning  has  now  become 
a  continuing  process  guided  by  our  Provost, 
Dr    William  Bevan.  It  Is.  as  It  should  be.  a 
highly    decentralized    process,    building    up 
from   Individual   department*  and  '  divisions 
at  the  same   time  that  broader  factors  are 
discussed  in  a  central  group.  Nor  do  we  de- 
ceive  ourselves   that  the   facta  in   1978  will 
accord  in  detail  with  any   pattern  that  we 
can    foresee    In    1968.    Like    other    organic 
growths,  universities  respond  to  the  chang- 
ing  opportunities   In   their  environment   a« 
well  as  following  their  genetic  endowment. 
Without  seeking  in  any  way  to  preempt  or 
prejudge  a  collective  planning  process  stUl 
In  Its  Infancy,  let  me  take  the  occasion  to 
Indicate  some  directions  and  constraints  that 
appear  especially  Important.  Members  of  the 
faculty    may    forgive    thla    boldness    on    my 
part,   since   two   departments   have   been   so 
gracloiia  a^  ^o  admit  me  to  their  fellowship. 
It  i#  a  cogimonplace  to  say  that  no  single 
university  can  deal  with  all  aspecu  of  human 
knowledge.  Our  small  size  haa  always  made 
this  clear  for  Johns  Hopkins.  Today,  however, 
ccnaclouaness   of   the  "information  deluge." 
so  well  documented  In  our  Magazine  last  fall, 
makes  It  true  even  for  a  giant  like  the  Uni- 
versity of  California.  How.  then,   are  we  to 
select  our  priorities  and  to  modify  them  as 
the  structure  of  knowledge  Itaelf  changes? 
The  old   method  was  to  recruit  one  or  two 
outstanding  minds  In  each  of  the  recognized 
disciplines   and   to   give   them   their   heads. 
That  method  produced  brilliant  reeuiu.  But 
today  we  face  the  paradox  that  research  not 
only   threatens   to   overwhelm   us   with   the 
sheer  qtoantlty  of  Its  findings,  but  also  leads 
to   a  proliferation  of  disciplinary   branchea. 
At  the  same  time,  many  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant areas  of  basic  exploration  are  at  the 
comomn    boundaries    of    established    dlsd- 
pllne.a  and  many  fields  of  research  require  a 
mulU-dladpllnary   attack.   The   Interlocking 
of  physics,  chemistry,  biology,  and  engineer- 
ing science  In   recent  years  la   one  obvious 
example  of  the  former  tendency:  the  develop- 
ment of  biomedical  engineering  exempUfle* 
the  latter. 

Two  conclusions  appear  to  follow.  One  la 
that  each  faculty  group.  In  "thinking  the 
future."  must  seek  to  Identify  the  more  sig- 
nificant growing  points  and  research  chal- 
lenges and  guide  its  recruitment  of  new 
colleagues  accordingly.  The  other  la  that 
much  of  thla  thinking  muat  be  done  In 
group*  which  cross  traditional  departmental 
and  divisional  lines,  with  a  corresponding 
readiness  to  alter  the  Institutional  structure 
by  consolidation  and  deletion  as  well  as  by 
addition. 

This  process  cannot  be  limited  to  obviously 
allied  disciplines,  such  as  the  terrestrial  and 
environmental  sciences  where  departmental 
consolidations  are  now  being  made.  The  re- 
cent biological  discoveries  In  genetics  will 
lead  to  a  new  science  of  hunian  development. 
In  which  neurology,  psychology,  and  social 
studies  will  all  become  Involved.-  Linguistics: 
the  nature  of  learning:  the  new  anthro- 
pologv:  oceanography:  the  ecological  ap- 
proach which  relates  Individual  and  social 
evolution  of  various  forms  of  life  to  all  as- 
pects of  the  environment:  these  are  only 
dramatic  examples  of  the  reintegration  of 
knowledge  w.^ich  is  the  counterpoint  to  great 
specialization. 

Nor  does  tMs  continuum  of  understanding 
and  exploration  stop  abort  of  the  human- 
ities. On  the  contrary,  the  seientiflc  and 
technological  explosion  has  given  new  ur- 
gency to  the  study  of  man's  creative  capac- 
ities, to  philosophy  in  Its  moral  as  well  as 
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Its  logical  branche*.  to  the  meaning  of  good 
and  evil,  to  a  sense  of  dignity  and  of  Indig- 
nation at  InJusUce.  to  artistic-  sensibility 
and  the  divine  spark  which  differentiates 
civilization  from  ant-hills.  Vannevar  Bush, 
a  great  natural  scientist  and  one  of  our  Trus- 
tees-Emeritus, has  recently  summarized  hU 
mature  reflections  under  the  title  Science 
Is  Not  Enough.  "On  the  most  vlUl  ques- 
tions," he  says,  "It  does  not  even  produce 
evidence."  And  Archibald  MacLelsh,  a  great 
humanist,  reminds  us  that  "the  man  who 
knows  with  his  mind  only,  has  no  freedom 
anywhere.  Sooner  or  Uter  his  life  will  seem 
indifferent  to  him."  History  has  not  ceased 
to  be  our  master  teacher:  in  the  phrase  of 
Dionyslus.  It  is  "phlloeophy  teaching  by  ex- 
aunples." 

The  Planning  Committee  of  1966  made  a 
compelling  case  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  noUbly  In  so- 
cl.il  science  and  humanities  departments 
where  the  present  scale  Is  inadequate  for 
broad  general  coverage  along  with  such  spe- 
cialities as  we  may  choose  for  partlculcj  em- 
phasis. That  enlargement  Is  well  begun,  but 
it  must  be  pressed  forward  with  energy  as 
an  urgent  claim  on  additional  resources  we 
may  be  able  to  muster.  Mathematics,  statis- 
tics, and  computer  science  are  also  evident 
candidates  for  major  growth,  as  disciplines 
in  themselves  and  In  Interface  with  a  wide 
variety  of  other  areas.  New  horizons  con- 
stantly unfold  In  medicine  and  public  health. 
CooperaUon  between  the  academic  divisions 
and  the  Applied  Physics  Laboratory  has  al- 
ready produced  fruitful  Innovations  In  bio- 
medical engineering,  and  we  can  foresee  its 
expansion  into  such  fields  as  radiochemlstry 
and  astrophysics.  Among  disciplines  In 
which  we  are  now  wholly  lacking,  strong 
claims  can  be  made  for  Slavic  and  OrlenUl 
Studies  as  indispensable  In  todays  world, 
even  In  a  smaU  university.  Administrative 
studies  may  well  become  a  new  Interdisci- 
plinary focus  for  the  social  and  engineering 
sciences,  perhaps  related  to  new  endeavors 
in  professional  preparation  for  careers  In 
education.  Rovernment,  or  business. 

One  of  the  glories  of  the  Hopkins  Is  pre- 
cisely the  capacity  to  develop  fruitful  Inter- 
course among  disciplines.  It  behooves  us  to 
encourage  this  capacity  on  a  unlverslty- 
wide  basis.  We  have  done  much  to  overcome 
the  spatial  obstacles  which  separate  Home- 
wood  from  the  Medical  campus.  Medicine 
from  the  Applied  Physics  Laboratory  near 
Columbia.  Homewood  and  Public  Health 
from  the  InternaUonal  School  In  Washing- 
ton. In  the  coming  decade,  we  must  do  far 
mora  on  these  lines. 

The  American  university  U  no  Intellec- 
tual Ivory  tower,  pursuing  the  world  of  mind 
and  spirit  apart  from  the  society  in  which 
It  la  Imbedded.  A  romantic  dream  imagines 
that  it  was  once  so.  and  might  be  recreated 
in  that  Image.  Like  Rousseau's  dream  of  the 
noble  savage,  the  Image  has  no  counterpart 
in  true  history,  least  of  all  at  Johns  Hopkins. 
Oilman  pointed  In  1902  to  our  record  of 
service  In  many  fields  to  the  national  and 
local  communities.  The  basic  concept  of 
medical  school  Joined  to  teaching  hospital 
entailed  a  combination  of  service  with  ed- 
ucation. The  School  of  Hygiene  and  Public 
Health  waa  service-oriented  from  Its  founda- 
tion In  1916:  It  has  always  engaged  in  ap- 
plied research  in  many  parts  of  the  world 
alongside  its  basic  educational  mission. 

E.\peni;.ue  ;u^-;e.'!ts  t  lat  r^  .^-irch  in  areas 
of  broad  social  concern  Is  one  of  the  most 
fruitful  ways  of  achieving  a  productive  syn- 
thesis of  related  academic  disciplines.  The 
annals  are  full  of  purely  academic  inter- 
disciplinary experiment*  leading  only  to  a 
kind  of  cross-sterilization.  The  prospects  of 
promotion  and  placement  for  younger  fac- 
ulty members  constantly  pull  them  back 
to  their  parent  disciplines.  In  contrast,  the 
war  time  programs  of  defense  research  dem- 
onstrated the  power  of  combined  assaults 
on  urgent  security  problems,  and  similar  ef- 
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fort*  have  been  organized  elnce  the  war  In 
many  areas  outelde  of  national  defense. 

The  proper  role  of  the  university  In  thU 
field  1*  under  intensive  debate.  There  are 
legitimate  fears  that  Ill-considered  accept- 
ance of  public  service  responsibilities  may 
undermine  the  baalc  mission  of  the  pursuit 
of  learning.  On  the  other  hand,  especially  in 
the  social  sciences,  where  society  Itself  Is 
the  laboratory  and  where  basic  and  applied 
research  are  scarcely  distinguishable,  en- 
gagement on  bignlPcant  problems  of  the 
real  world  offers  unique  opportunities  for 
advancing  knowledge  and  Infusing  teaching 
with  meaningful  content. 

A  recent  report  of  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  sug- 
gest* the  precept  that  universities  "par- 
ticipate. If  possible,  only  In  public  service 
activities  that  are  a  direct  outgrowth  of  their 
regular  teaching  and  research  programs  and 
that,  In  turn,  feed  back  Into  and  strengthen 
them."  This  guidance  Is  sound  enough,  but 
perhaps  somewhat  simplistic,  since  the  range 
of  teaching  and  research  programs  Is  not 
static.  I  would  add  two  more  precepts:  that 
the  university  should  not  become  an  agency 
for  governmental  operating  functions,  and 
that  It*  organized  work  should  conform  to 
the  long  time  perspectives  for  which  Its 
talents  are  peculiarly  suited. 

For  Johns  Hopkins,  bearing  In  mind  our 
present  strengths  and  our  location  in  Balti- 
more and  Washington.  I  see  four  broad  areas 
for  expansion  of  our  efforts  In  direct  rela- 
tion to  problems  of  public  policy. 

First,  as  a  great  university  medical  center. 
Including  a  renowned  hospital  and  a  strong 
School  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health  and 
bolstered  by  specialists  from  various  arts 
and  science  departments,  located  within  easy 
reach  of  the  relevant  federal  agencies,  we 
have  a  unique  opportunity  to  contribute  to 
the  reshaping  of  systems  of  health  care  and 
development  of  the  basic  and  allied  health 
professions  In  all  their  aspects — scientific, 
professional,  manpower,  administrative,  and 
financial.  This  does  not  mean  that  we  must 
ourselves  undertake  all  of  these  functions, 
but  the  Hopkins  community  should  be  better 
situated  than  any  other  to  devise  working 
patterns  to  meet  national  and  International 
health  needs. 

Secondly,  the  time  Is  ripe  for  a  better  or- 
ganized focxis  for  our  many  present  activi- 
ties related  to  urban  problems,  notably  In 
Baltimore  but  also  more  widely.  The  three 
faculties  concerned — Arts  and  Sciences.  Medi- 
cine, and  Public  Health — have  recently  en- 
dorsed the  establishment  of  a  University  Cen- 
ter of  Urban  Studies,  and  we  are  now  de- 
veloping detailed  plans  to  this  end.  It  will 
perform  three  broad  functions:  to  facilitate 
the  work  of  fourteen  departn.ents  already 
sharing  a  common  Interest  In  this  field:  to 
develop  new  programs  of  research  suscep- 
Uble  of  fruitful  multldlsclpllnary  explora- 
Uon:  and  to  focus  the  university's  coopera- 
•  tlon  In  urban  matters  with  local,  state,  and 
national  governments,  with  other  educational 
Institutions,  and  with  other  groups  con- 
cerned. 

In  the  InternaUonal  field,  thirdly,  there 
Is  a  long  history  of  activity  by  all  of  our 
present  academic  divisions,  one  of  which — 
the  School  of  Advanced  International 
Studies — is  entirely  devoted  to  training  and 
research  in  International  affairs.  One  strain 
of  contemporary  thought.  In  reflex  against 
our  oversea*  military  Involvements,  urges  a 
kind  of  national  withdrawal  from  the  world. 
It  argues  that  engagement  Is  Inherently  Im- 
perialistic, and  that  our  International  posi- 
tion would  be  best  served  by  creating  an 
enviable  model  of  domestic  society.  Nothing. 
in  my  view,  could  be  more  shortsighted.  One 
day,  somehow.  Vietnam  will  again  be  at 
peace,  but  the  great  problem*  of  world  or- 
der, of  potential  mass  destruction,  and  of 
unruly  nationalism  will  persist.  The  pres- 
sures of  Dopulatio.i.  the  demand  for  food, 
the  Instinctive  lebelllon  against  a  widening 


gap  between  rich  continents  and  pow.  *°^ 
the  cultural  Interpenetratlon  fostered  by 
lasUnt  communication  and  near-Instant 
transportation  aU  point  toward  greater  to- 
tematlonal  interdependence  for  good  or  fOT 
evil  Moreover,  this  Interdependence  "evolves 
an  Increasing  interaction  among  evenU  with- 
in nations  tradltlonaUy  considered  of  purely 
domestic  concern. 

Here  Is  a  special  challenge  to  the  univer- 
sities with  their  ancient  tradition  of  the 
international  fellowship  of  scholars  and  their 
capacity  to  look  beyond  the  dilemmas  of  day- 
to-day  foreign  policy  which  necessarily  pre- 
empt the  attention  of  governments.  There 
are  many  possible  patterns  for  university  ac- 
tion: ar«a  study  centers;  alliances  with  uni- 
versities overseas:  special  training  program* 
for  foreign  students  at  various  levels;  and 
poUcy-centered  projects  of  research.  To  de- 
termine the  even  more  active  international 
role  of  Johns  Hopkins  In  the  coming  years, 
stronger  organization  and  deliberate  univer- 
sity-wide  planning  appear  essential. 

Finally,  there  is  a  crying  need  In  Washing- 
ton for  unlverslty-based  graduate  training 
and  research  related  to  domestic  as  well  as 
international  concerns.  A  center  of  scholar- 
ship there  could  not  only  utilize  the  vast 
archival  and  library  resources,  but  could  work 
in  fruitful  interchange  with  the  living  re- 
sources of  makers  of  policy  In  all  branches 
of  our  national  government,  the  diplomatic 
corps,  and  the  great  International  Institu- 
tions. It  could  help  train  administrative 
leaders  of  the  future,  and  could  forge  strong 
links  between  the  world  of  goverrunent  and 
the  Intellectual  centers  of  the  nation. 

This  implies  no  subservience  to  govern- 
ment, no  compromise  of  university  independ- 
ence of  thought  or  freedom  to  crltlze.  It  does 
recognize  that  national  government  has  be- 
come the  greatest  single  factor  In  shaping 
our  common  destinies,  that  the  problems  and 
processes  of  government  are  Increasingly 
complex  and  needful  of  Intellectual  analysis 
and  that  discourse  between  government  and 
the  academic  world  can  be  mutuaUy  benefl- 
clal.  Johns  Hopkins  is  well  situated  to  meet 
this  need,  either  alone  or  perhaps  better  in 
conjunction  with  other  like-minded  Institu- 
tions of  high  quaUty. 

All  that  I  have  said  Implies  that  Johns 
Hopkins  true  to  Its  origins  and  its  entire 
history,  remains  a  university  directed  pri- 
marily toward  graduate  and  professional  edu- 
cation and  research.  We  are  neither  a  college 
onto  which  some  graduate  studies  have  been 
grafted  nor  a  research  establishment  which 
does  some  teaching  In  its  spare  time.  There 
Is  no  conflict  between  research  and  our  kind 
of  education,  becavise  we  regard  students  not 
as  passive  vessels  to  be  filled  vsrith  received 
wisdom,  but  as  active  partners  In  the  broad- 
ening of  knowledge  and  of  understanding. 
And  our  undergraduates  are  not  a  body  apart, 
but  pre-graduate.  pre-professlonal  students 
Integrated  into  the  same  process. 

We  must  probably  plead  guilty,  along  with 
most  of  our  sister  Institutions,  to  some  ne- 
glect of  undergraduates  In  recent  years  when 
faculty  expansion  has  not  kept  step  with  the 
forced  pace  growth  of  research.  One  of  our 
pressing  needs  is  to  remedy  this  neglect. 

To  say  that  undergraduates  are  pre-gradu- 
ate students  does  not  mean  that  they  should 
be  narrow  specialists  from  their  freshmen 
year    or   even   ajs   Juniors   and   seniors.  The 
greatest  scholars  are  not  exclusively  special- 
ists- they  combine  inward  specialization  vrtth 
receptivity  and  understanding  toward  other 
branches  of  learning.  As  we  seek  to  cultivate 
intellectual  greatness  in  embryo,  our  cur- 
riculum must  look  to  such  reciprocal  under- 
standing in  Its  earliest  phases.  We  must  en- 
sure that  scientists  are  hvimanized  and  we 
must  search   for   new  methods   to   give   to 
humanists  a  genuine  appreciation  of  scien- 
tific method   and  the   scientific   enterprise. 
And  as  our  primary  and  secondary  schools 
Improve  their  capacity  to  teach  basic  skills 
and  to  provide  the  fundaments  of  liberal 


education,  we  may  well  want  to  reconsider 
ways  and  means  of  shortening  the  total  span 
of  higher  education.  Since  our  students  are 
partners,  and  not  passive  recipients,  we 
should  enlist  their  advice  and  counsel  In 
these  great  questions  of  academic  develop- 
ment and  reform.  .,  ,  »  „„ 
Although  our  mission  Is  primarily  Intellec- 
tual, we  are  not  and  have  no  desire  to  become 
a  community  of  disembodied  intellects.  The 
Joys  of  social  life,  athletic  prowess,  political 
debate,  community  service,  music,  drama, 
and  the  other  creative  arts— all  should  be 
present  In  greater  measure  on  our  several 
campuses,  not  merely  as  spectacles  but  as 
opportunities  for  active  participation.  It 
should  be  our  aim  to  become  one  of  Balti- 
more's great  centers  of  cultural  ferment. 

I  said  earlier  that  we  are  but  a  single, 
small  partner  In  the  rapidly  expanding  enter- 
prise of  American  higher  education.  Thus  far. 
that    partnership    has    been    reflected    only 
feebly  In  organized  collaboration.  We  are,  to 
be  sure,  members  of  two  consortia  for  scien- 
tific research;    Associated  Universities,   Inc., 
with  its  nuclear  energy  laboratory  at  Brook- 
haven  and  Its  facilities  for  radloastronomy, 
and  the  new  Universities  Research  Associa- 
tion. Inc.,  with  its  project  for  a  high  energy 
accelerator  In  nUnols.  In  coming  years,  many 
more  arrangements  for  formal  collaboration 
and    Interchange— local,    regional,    national, 
and  even  international— are  surely  to  be  ex- 
pected. Our  cordial  relations  with  Goucher 
College  provide  the  prospect  of  course  ex- 
changes to  mutual  benefit.  The  growing  ex- 
pense of  libraries,  computers,  and  <ipeclallzed 
laboratories  compels  \is  to  look  to  greater 
efficiency  through  a  regional  sharing  of  fa- 
cilities   The  scientific  establUhments  based 
In  Washington  provide  other  special  oppor- 
tunities   for    fruitful    cooperation.    And    as 
rapid  transportation  develops  on  the  Boston- 
Norfolk  axis,  new  possibilities  may  arise  for 
a  parcelling  out  of  certain  specialties,  with 
consequent  exchanges  of  graduate  students 
and  vUltlng  professors,  among  the  several 
first  quality  universities  In  this  great  East 
Coast  conurbation. 

These  Indicated  lines  of  development  sug- 
gest only  a  portion  of  what  may  figure  In 
our  agenda  as  our  second  century  opens. 
Others  will  emerge  as  the  long-term  plan- 
ning discussions  continue.  This  U  no  mod- 
est agenda:  nor  should  it  be  so.  A  huge  uni- 
versity may  depend  on  Its  sheer  mass  to 
maintain  momentum.  For  one  of  our  small 
size  and  special  traditions,  vltaUty  depends 
upon  continuous  Innovation  and  growth — 
not  vast  growth  In  student  numbers,  but 
growth  in  the  variety  and  quality  of  what 
we  undertake. 

Against  these  aspirations,  we  share  the 
plight  of  the  entire  family  of  private  uni- 
versities: a  constraint  of  resources  which 
could  soon  evolve  into  open  crisis.  I  measure 
my  words  with  care  In  stating  that  within 
the  coming  decade,  unless  conventional 
sources  of  financing  can  be  greatly  enlarged 
and  major  new  sources  made  available. 
American  private  universities  are  destined 
to  become  a  backwater  of  intellectual  stag- 
nation. Their  continued  nominal  existence 
wo\Ud  then  be  meaningless,  for  they  would 
have  lost  their  raiaon  d'itre. 

This  may  sound  Uke  panlc-mongerlng  in 
face  of  our  own  financial  record  of  the  last 
ten  years.  That  Is  Indeed  a  remarkable  rec- 
ord  Resources  have  been  found  to  multiply 
current  budgets  three  and  one-half  fold,  to 
restore  salary  levels  to  front  rank,  to  make 
good  a  large  portion  of  the  backlog  of  de- 
ferred building,  and  to  agument  significantly 
the  numbers  of  our  faculties.  Moreover,  un- 
like some  of  our  sister  Institutions,  we  we 
not  now  operating  flscaUy  "in  the  red,    in 
the  sense  of  drawing  on  endowment  capital 
for  current  operating  expenses.  But  like  all 
our  feUows.  we  are  In  the  red  programmat^ 
caUy:  our  faculty  numbers  are  still  faf  t?o 
smsil  to  do  well  what  we  can  and  should  be 
doing  both  in  established  fields  and  In  new 
fields  of  great  challenge;  there  are  not  suf- 


ficient funds  for  student  aids  and  fellow- 
ships; and  there  are  urgent  needs  for  fur- 
ther rehabilitation  and  expansion  of  physi- 
cal facilities. 

Over  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  the  cost 
per    student    of    university    education    has 
risen  by  seven   to   eight   percent  a   year,    a 
rate  at  least  triple  that  of  cost  increases  In 
the  economy  as  a  whole.  This  might  seem  to 
Imply   gross   Inefficiency,  but  In   fact   It   Is 
inherent  In  the  nature  of  the  enterprise.  Uni- 
versities,  especially   those    concentrated   on 
graduate  training  and  research,  depend  In 
unique  measure  on  the  personal  services  of 
exceptionally    talented    and   highly   trained 
htunan  beings— the  scarcest  of  all  produc- 
tive resources.  There  are  no  magical  devices 
for  spreading  those  resources  thinly  or  re- 
placing them  by  machines.  And  they  must  be 
complemented  by  research  libraries  of   ex- 
plosively growing  size  and  cost,  by  laboratory 
equipment   of    ever   greater   complexity,   by 
computer  facilities  of  vital  Importance  to  a 
host  of  disciplines,  and  by  building  construc- 
tion   whose    cost    increases    are    also   much 
more  rapid  than  those  of  manufacturing  or 
services  In  general. 

In  absolute  terms,  on  the  other  hand,  uni- 
versities are  enormously  productive.  The 
technology  of  nuclear  power  boasts  of  the 
breeder  reactor,  which  generates  more  fis- 
sionable material  than  It  consumes.  Decades 
earlier,  universities  showed  how  to  generate 
more  intellectual  material  than  they  con- 
sume Their  contribution  to  national  eco- 
nomic growth  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  more 
valuable  If  less  measurable  cultural  develop- 
ment far  surpasses  the  returns  to  like  ex- 
penditures by  governmental  agencies  or  busi- 
ness corporations.  Universities  are  the  basic 
incubators  of  productivity  on  which  all  other 
growth  depends. 

The  dramatic  expansion   of  recent  years 
has  entailed  new  kinds  of  financial   risks. 
These  do  not  lie  merely  In  the  obvious  prob- 
lem of  dependence  on  governmental  support 
for  the  overwhelming  proportion  of  scientific 
and   health-related   research.   Such   support 
Itself  18  too  often  conditioned  on  unreason- 
able  requirements   for   cost-sharing   out   of 
limited  general  university  funds.  In  addition, 
the  comfortable  practice  of  limiting   long- 
term   commitments   to   assured   endowment 
income  has  had  to  yield  In  disquieting  meas- 
ure to  the  acceptance  of  ten  or  even  flve-year 
funding,  trusting  to  the  future  somehow  or 
other  to  maintain  vital  new  components  of 
our  programs.  At  this  very  moment,  we  are 
searching  for  new  sources  to  replace  some  o. 
these  short-lived  grants.  This  Is  no  easy  task 
under  current  conditions,  when  federal  pro- 
grams affecting  higher  education  are  being 
sharply  curtailed,  the  largest  private  foun- 
dation Is  turning  away  from  broad  Institu- 
tional support  to  the  universities,   and  we 
face  the  uncertain  impact  of  selective  service 
policy  on  graduate  student  enrollment. 

Some  gains  can  be  made  from  Improve- 
ments in  management,  and  we  are  devoting 
strenuous   efforts   to   this  end.   Our   goal    Is 
management    of    the    highest    professional 
caliber,  applied  to  such  key  factors  as  mod- 
ernized investment  policies,  new  techniques 
for   cost   control,   more   efficient   utilization 
of    space,    administrative    automation,    and 
program  budgeting.  Despite  all  that  can  be 
done    to    Improve   efficiency,   we    see    ahead 
evident  requirements  for  massive  additional 
resources   on   both   current  and   capital   ac- 
count Our  own  detailed  financial  projections 
are  still  under  development,  but  a  good  In- 
dication of  what  we  face  can  be  seen  from 
a    study    by    Professor    William    Bowen    of 
Prlncetjon  on  the  composite  prospects  of  the 
universities  of  Chicago,  Princeton,  and  Van- 
derbllt,  which  are  not  generlcally  different 
from  our  own.  The  Bowen  study  indicates 
that    by    1976 — our    own    centennial    year— 
the  sum  of  tuition  revenues,  endowment  In- 
come, and  private  gifts  as  reasonably  pro- 
jected from  current  trends  will  fall  to  cover 
something  between  twenty-eight  and  thlr- 
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ty-nlne  percent  of  essential  educational  and 
general  university  expenditures. 

Crisis,  one  dictionary  tells  us.  Is  "the  point 
in  the  course  of  a  serious  disease  at  which 
a  decisive  change  occurs,  leading  either  to 
recovery  or  to  death  "  The  private  univer- 
sities are  not  quite  yet  at  this  stage,  but 
crisis  Is  visible  over  the  horizon,  and  It  will 
not  yield  to  palliatives  or  conventional 
treatment.  These  Institutions  are  far  too 
precious  to  our  society  to  be  allowed  to  die. 
but  It  win  Uke  our  best  efforts  to  devise  the 
heroic  remedies  to  ensure  their  recovery.  I 
see  three  possibilities,  all  of  which  must  be 
explored  to  the  fullest  and  without  delay. 

The  first  Is  a  fundamental  change  In  the 
scale  of  corporate  support  for  private  higher 
education.  The  principle  of  legitimate  cor- 
porate interest  in  educaUonal  giving  Is  now 
widely  recognized.  The  Council  for  Financial 
Aid  to  Education  estimates  volunUry  busi- 
ness contributions  In  1966  at  WOO  million, 
almost  double  the  figure  for  1960.  But  thU 
covers  only  2'i  percent  of  annual  current 
expenditures  In  higher  education  and 
amounts  to  only  one-third  of  one  percent  of 
net  corporate  income  before  taxes.  It  Is  a 
pittance  In  relation  to  the  l>enefJt8  received 
from  the  training  of  skilled  manpower  and 
the  conduqt  .of  research  In  the  universities. 
We  ate  not  ^trt  pleading  for  charity,  or  sug- 
gesting mere  corporate  image-making.  We 
are  asking  that  business  recognize  the  im- 
mense productivity  of  Investment  in  edu- 
cation and  act  accordingly.  A  goal  of  one  to 
two  percent  of  net  Income  before  taxes  would 
be  a  conservative  contribution  In  light  of 
the  true  long-run  Interests  of  the  corporate 
community. 

The  second  desirable  new  source  of  sup- 
port Is  more  modest  in  size  and  perhaps  of 
only  Interim  character  That  is  the  State 
government  The  Maryland  Advisory  Coun- 
cil for  Higher  Education  has  explicitly  recog- 
nized the  importance  of  a  diversified  pattern 
in  which  the  private  colleges  and  universities 
.)re  maintained  as  vital  enUtles  alongside 
their  public  counterparts.  For  almost  two 
centuries,  the  Maryland  State  Legislature  has 
provided  some  form  of  aid  to  the  private 
Institutions,  but  It  presenUy  amounts  to  very 
little  compared  with  pace-setting  States 
such  as  Pennsylvania  and  New  York.  As  sug- 
gested by  the  recent  New  York  Select  Com- 
mittee on  the  Future  of  Private  and  Inde- 
pendent Higher  Education,  a  few  nUlUon  dol- 
lars a  year,  allocated  wisely  and  promptly, 
might  prevent  now  a  drastic  deterioration  of 
the  private  institutions  which  would  be  far 
more  costly  to  repair  later.  Supplemental 
aid  to  the  private  colleges  and  universities. 
In  addition  to  supporting  diversity  and  qual- 
ity. Is  much  less  costly  to  the  SUte  than  pro- 
vision for  higher  education  exclusively 
through  public  Institutions. 

State  support,  however,  although  of  great 
potential  value  In  the  years  Immediately 
ahead,  is  probably  only  an  interim  measure. 
As  costs  continue  to  mount.  It  becomes  clear 
that  under  the  present  division  of  tax  re- 
sources among  federal.  State,  and  local  levels, 
even  the  wealthiest  States  will  become  un- 
able to  finance  the  massive  scale  of  educa- 
tional services  demanded  by  the  people  and 
already  in  an  advanced  stage  of  development. 
A  svstem  of  block  federal  granw  to  the 
States,  or  automatic  sharing  of  pei»onal  and 
corporate  income  tax  revenue,  would  of 
course  transform  this  outlook.  Barring  such 
a  transformation.  It  la  evident  that  State 
and  private  universities  alike  will  have  to 
look  to  federal  governmental  support  for  a 
growing  proportion  of  their  flrumclal  needs. 
Today  there  Is  scarcely  debate  on  the  con- 
cept of' federal  support  to  higher  education. 
The  debate  now  concerns  the  forms,  thp  ob- 
jectives, the  allocating  mechanisms,  the  bal- 
ance between  accountability  and  independ- 
ence, the  volume,  and  the  timing.  There  la 
broad  agreement  that  federal  aW  should  ex- 
tend both  to  students  and  to  institutions, 
and  to  the  latter  in  both  categorical  and 
general  forms. 


The  baalc  national  goal  of  acceM  to  higher 
education  without  regard  to  family  income 
will  require  larger  loan  programs  for  the 
middle  Income  group*  and  much  larger  schol- 
arship programs  for  the  lower  Income  group*. 
I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  the  nation 
would  be  well  served  by  attempting  to  have 
such  student  aids  cover  the  full  cost  of  edu- 
caUon.  even  at  the  undergraduate  level  and 
much  less  for  graduate  and  professional 
training.  There  are  grave  accounting  dlfll- 
cultles  in  calculating  costs  per  student,  but 
expenditures  on  graduate,  education  may 
average  four  times  undergraduate,  while  the 
spread  from  Junior  college  to  medical  educa- 
Uon  may  be  eight  time*  or  more.  The  value  to 
society  of  college  and  university  training,  re- 
search, and  public  service  surely  Justifies 
substantial  institutional  support  financed 
from  general  taxation. 

This  suggests  some  kind  of  formula  for  fed- 
eral aid  to  all  accredited  institutions,  coupled 
with  categorical  aid  for  research,  construc- 
Uon.  and  facilities.  In  my  view,  such  a  for- 
mula should  be  designed  to  cover  those  In- 
cremental costs  of  Instruction  and  general 
operations  which  Inevitably  fall  upon  higher 
education  In  a  growing  economy  A  simple 
formula  would  be  based  on  student  num- 
bers, providing  differential  rates  for  the  var- 
ious levels  and  types  of  education.  Added  to 
tuition,  student  fees,  and  State  appropria- 
tions for  the  public  Institutions.  It  should 
cover  normal  coats  of  instruction  and  gen- 
eral operations  In  full,  leaving  endowment 
Income  and  private  gifts  to  be  applied  to 
innovation,  experimentation,  and  the  un- 
ending pursuit  of  excellence. 

Categorical  support,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  continue  to  be  Justified  to  competent 
agencies  and  their  professional  advisers,  case 
by  case,  on  the  merits  of  specific  projects 
for  research,  building,  or  facilities.  For  such 
facilities  as  libraries,  advanced  laboratories, 
and  computers.  It  would  be  not  only  legiti- 
mate but  Indispensable  for  the  financing 
agencies  to  require  Institutional  cooperation 
and  regional  rationalization  as  a  condition 
of  assistance. 

Does  this  vision  of  Federal  support  Imply 
the  extinction  of  private  universities  as  we 
have  known  them,   or   thelp  merger   Into   a 
single  national  system  along  with,  and  In- 
distinguishable from,  the  State  universities? 
Such   a  development   Is   conceivable,   as  Dr. 
Alan  Plfer  has  recently  suggested,  but  I  be- 
lieve It  neither  probable  nor  desirable.  The 
American   private   university    Is   one   of   the 
great  social  Inventions  of  all  time.  Its  quint- 
essence  is   not   prlvateness   In   the   sense   of 
Irresponsibility    or    disregard    of    the    public 
weal.  Its  trustees  have  always  recognized  that 
theirs  Is  a  public  trust.  It  Is  rather  the  ca- 
pacity of  each  university  to  define  Its  public 
responsibilities  and  to  devise  Its  own  ways  of 
meeting  them  which  has  given  unique  char- 
acter and  strength  to  our  system  of  higher 
education    This  Is  the  real  meaning  of  pri- 
vate  freedom  and   independence.   Of   course 
we    should    demand    the    same    respect    for 
academic  freedom  in  the  public  as  In  the  pri- 
vate Institutions.  But   academic   freedom   Is 
oue  thing  and  Institutional  freedom  another. 
To  be  financially  beholden  to  the  state  Is  not 
necessarily  to  be  of  the  state.  And  I  have  con- 
fidence that  we  can  find  the  wisdom  to  devise 
a    system    of    governmental    support    which 
respects  the  people's  Interest  In  the  proper 
use  of  public  monies  while  maintaining  the 
quintessential   freedom  of  the  private   uni- 
versity. 

This  would  not  be  possible  if  financial  de- 
pendence upon  government  werf  to  become 
total.  Not  only  In  these  wintry  times,  but 
,ilso  In  the  springtime  which  we  all  hope 
may  ultimately  come  with  peace  In  South- 
east .^sla,  the  distinctiveness  of  the  Hop- 
kins— our  continued  capacity  to  contribute 
uniquely  our  genius  to  the  benefit  of  Amer- 
ica and  mankind — will  depend  on  the  loyal 
support  of  our  alumni  and  our  friends.  We 


need    that   support   every   day.   at   this   mo- 
ment more  than  ever  for  reasons  I  have  men- 
tioned.   And    within    a    year,    we    shall    be 
launching.  In  conjunction  with  The  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital,  a  major  centennial  capi- 
tal  campaign    lU   success   will    be   vlUl   to 
the   kind   of  university  which  should  carry 
the  great  name  of  Johns  Hopkins  Into  our 
own  second  century  and  the  nation's  third. 
Mr    Chairman,  we  hold  this  ceremony  at 
a  dlfflcult  moment  in  our  national  history. 
This  tranquil  retreat  does  not  shield  us  from 
the  sound  of  guns  and  bombs  In  Vietnam,  the 
struggles  for  true  racial  equality,  the  needs 
for  urban  reconstruction,  the  determination 
of   reetlesa   contlnenU   to    find    their   place 
In  the  sun,  the  disaffection  of  a  part  of  our 
youth,  the  searching  for  new  aesthetic  and 
moral  standards  and  for  new  purpose.  The 
moment  of  our  origin  ninety-two  years  ago 
was  no  easier.  In  1876.  a  war-ravaged  South 
was   still   occupied   by   federal   armies.  The 
disputed  Presidential  election  later  that  year 
came  close  to  breaking  the  country  asunder 
for  the  second  time.  Yet  our  forebears  lifted 
their  vision  at  that  moment  to  create  an 
Institution   devoted   to   scholarly   and   pro- 
fessional excellence^a  new  prototype  which 
added  Innovation  to  the  ancient  university 
function  of  cultural  conservation. 

Whatever  the  future  may  now  bring,  we 
can  aay  with  confidence,  short  of  an  all- 
destroying  nuclear  holocaust,  that  It  wlU 
desperately  need  the  qualities  we  here  seek 
to  foster;  intellectual  curiosity  and  dis- 
cipline: Intelligence  trained  at  the  frontiers 
of  unfolding  knowledge  but  inlused  with 
humanity:  dedication  combined  with  ob- 
jectivity: operational  idealism;  the  search 
for  truth,  not  only  for  Its  own  sake  but  be- 
cause. In  the  words  adopted  as  our  motto, 
"the  truth  shall  make  you  free. " 

In  his  Inaugural  address.  Daniel  Oilman 
suggested  twelve  polnU  to  gxUde  his  fledgling 
Instttutlon.  The  twelfth  was  succinctly 
stated.  He  said:  "Universities  easily  fall  Into 
ruts.  Almost  every  epoch  requires  a  fresh 
start."  You  and  your  fellow  Board  members, 
Mr.  Chairman,  have  entrusted  to  me  the 
leadership  of  one  more  In  the  series  of  fresh 
start*  which  have  given  to  The  Johns 
Hopkins  University  Ite  capacity  for  perma- 
nent regeneration. 

This  Is  not  an  easy  mandate,  but  It  is 
lightened  by  your  support  and  the  support 
of  all  this  great  community  of  friends.  I  shall 
do  what  I  can  to  be  faithful  to  your  trust. 


George  H.  Kocyan 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  7.  1968 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  year  ago 
today  a  very  Bood  friend  of  mine  and  a 
fine  public  sei-vant  passed  away.  George 
Kocyan  led  an  active  and  productive  life. 
He  was  a  leader  among  men  and  a  true 
patriot.  He  was  a  member  of  a  very 
prominent  and  well-known  family  in  the 
Greater  Wilkes-Barre  community.  His 
brother  is  one  of  the  mo.st  outstanding 
physicians  in  the  northeastern  part  of 
Pennsylvania.  George  Kocyan  has  indeed 
been  greatly  missed  since  his  passing,  not 
only  by  the  members  of  his  immediate 
family  and  close  relatives,  but  also  by 
his  many  longtime  associates  of  the 
various  organizations  in  which  he  played 
leading  roles.  Out  of  further  respect  and 
recognition  to  George  Kocyan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  include  as  part  of  my  remarks 
today  a  tribute  to  him  which  appeared  in 


the  Wilkes-Barre  Times  Leader  Evening 
News  on  March  8, 1967 : 
I  Prom  the  Times  licader.  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa., 
'  Mars,  19671 

G.  H.  Kocyan  Passib  Away;  Rftired  County 
Employee,  Rites  Saturday 

A  former  chief  clerk  in  the  office  of  t^ 
Luzerne  County  Clerk  of  Court*,  George  H. 
Kocyan,  of  321  Lathrop  Street,  Kingston, 
died  last  night  in  General  HospiUl.  after 
being  taken  111  at  his  home. 

Active  in  the  RepubUcan  party,  Mr 
Kocyan  was  employed  at  the  courthouse  25 
years,  and  was  chief  clerk  In  the  Clerk  of 
courts  office  from  March  1,  1958,  until  his 
retirement  In  1962. He  previously  was  minute- 

clerk 

Mr    Kocyan   waa  active  in  Polish  Union 
affairs  many  years  and  was  vice  president  of 
the  organization.  He  served  as  general  chair- 
man and  m  other  capacities  many  years  for 
the  annual  picnics  of  District  16  of  the  Polish 
Union  and  was  noted  for  his  efforts  In  con- 
nection with   Gen.  Pulaski   commemorative 
programs.  He  was  a  member  of  tlie  Koscl- 
uszko  Foundation  of  New  York;  Pulaski  Me- 
morial committee  of  Wyoming  Valley;  Tatra 
Club   of   Luzerne   County;    Sarmatina   Club 
of  SS  Peter  and  Paul's  Church,  Plains:  Polish 
union,  Group  69.  Plains;  member  and  treas- 
urer of  Gmlna  16.  Plains.  He  also  was  a  mem- 
ber of   American   Legion   Post    132.   Wilkes- 
Barre:  Hudson  Sporting  Club.  Henry  Club  of 
Plains  and  the  Elks  Club  of  Wilkes-Barre^ 

A  native  of  Baltimore,  Mr.  Kocyan  Uved  in 
Kingston  most  of  his  life.  He  was  a  veteran 
of  World  War  I,  In  which  he  served  in  Prance, 
and  received  the  Purple  Heart.  He  was  a 
member  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  s  Churchy 
Plains,  and  a  communicant  of  St.  Hedwig  s 
Church,  Kingston.  c^.»hia 

surviving  are  his  wife,  the  former  Sophia 
Dembltz.  son.  George.  Jr..  en^neer  for  -TRW 
systems.  Washington.  DC:  five  g^ndchll- 
dren:  brother.  Dr.  Joseph  J.  Kocyan.  WUkM- 
Barre:    sister,    Mrs.   Katherlne   Dunkel,   To- 

^^P^ner^Twill  be  held  Saturday  morning  at 
10  from  the  Koplcki  Funeral  Home.  53  Hud- 
son Road.  Plains  Township,  with  a  Requiem 
Mass  at  10:30  In  3S.  Peter  and  Paul's  Church. 
Interment  will   be  in  Mt.  Olivet  Cemetery. 

Carverton.  .  ^i  »»  ♦„  m 

Friends  may  call  Thursday  night  7  to  10, 

and  Friday  2  to  4  and  7  to  10. 
sarmatina  Men's  Club  will  recite  the  Rosary 

Friday  at  8:30  p.m. 


Citizens  in  Action  Against  Crinw 
Be  Done 


-It  Can 


HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  March  7,  1968 


Mr  HARTKE.  Mr-  President,  today  in 
many  communities,  private  groups  and 
individuals  in  cooperation  with  their  lo- 
cal law-enforcement  officials  are  making 
Important  contributions  toward  combat- 
ing crime.  Women's  groups  in  Indiana,p- 
olis  established  one  of  the  most  effective 
and  outstanding  programs  In  this  coun- 
try—a model  now  followed  In  commu- 
nities across  the  Nation. 

At  the  White  House  Conference  on 
What  Citizens  Can  Do  To  Help  Insure 
Safe  Streets,  Mrs.  Margaret  More,  w-hose 
energetic  leadership  helped  to  build  the 
Indianapolis  program,  outlined  to  the 
First  Lady  and  other  women  leaders  the 
specific  steps  citizens  can  take  In  the 
fight  against  crime. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  excerpts 
from  Mrs.  More's  remarks  be  printed  m 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks,  so  that  more 
citizens  and  communities  may  have  the 
benefit  of  these  valuable  recommenda- 
tions. ^  . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Crime  prevention  and  law  enforcement  are 
the  duties  of  every  American.  There  are  many 
fields  of  crime  prevention  in  which  women,  as 
well  as  men,  can  have  great  impact. 

Here  is  a  program  which  you  can  use  in 
your  community— large  or  small . 

(1)  Find  out  how  bad  crime  really  is  in 
your  community.  Visit  your  police  depart- 
ment your  sheriff,  your  town  marshal  or  the 
nearest  state  police  headquarters  Have  a 
list  of  questions  ready  to  ask.  Find  out 
whether  crime  is  increasing,  how  many 
people  m  your  community  actually  are  in- 
volved in  crime,  whether  Juvenile  crime  is 
increasing  and  what  people  are  doing  about 
all  of  this.  Check  frequently  with  your  law 
enforcement  officials.  Ask  how  you  can  help. 

(2)  Take  a  look  at  lighting  In  your  city  or 
town.  Can  you  help  vrtth  lighting  surveys? 
(Crime  goes  down  as  much  as  85',<  where 
there  is  adequate  lighting).  Is  the  area 
around  your  church  well-lighted?  Around 
your  home?  How  about  the  streets  of  your 
city  or  town? 

(3)  Take  a  look  at  your  co'.irts — or  court- 
as  the  case  may  be.  Find  out  what  courts 
vou  have  and  how  the  Judges  ore  choserrr 
Visit  your  courts.  Find  out  what  happens 
there  You  may  be  surprised  how  many  de- 
fendants appear  with  great  frequency,  how 
many  young  people  are  charged  with  crimes, 
how  many  youths  in  courts  are  dropouts, 
how  many  cases  are  continued  or  delayed. 
Why  not  plan  a  court-watching  program- 
one  m  which  you  schedule  two  women  a  day 
into  your  municipal,  criminal  and  juvenile 
courts— not  to  look  at  specific  cases,  but  to 
observe  patterns.  Talk  with  your  judges.  Ask 
how  you  can  be  of  service. 

(4)  Much  legislation  concerns  law  enforce- 
ment. Perhaps  other  legislation  should  be 
introduced.  Studv  proposed  laws.  Talk  with 
your  legislators  Between  sessions  of  your 
legislature,  look  for  areas  which  need  the 
attention  of  the  public  as  well  as  legislators. 
Keep  in  touch  with  law-making  as  it  affects 
crime  prevention.  As  citizens,  you  can  and 
should  be  interested  in  legislation. 

(5)  Find  out  how  many  dropouts  you  have 
in  your  city  or  town.  Even  if  you  don't  have 
a  major  problem,  your  help  may  be  needed. 
Dropouts  can't  get  Jobs,  they  are  idle  and 
they  get  into  trouble.  Work  with  your  school 
administrators  in  getting  dropouts  back  In 
school  In  Indianapolis,  women  working  on 
a  personal  b.isis— one  woman  with  one 
youth- have  been  able  to  help  more  than 
2  000  voung  people  to  return  to  school— with- 
out tax  funds.  You  also  can  help  young 
adults  who  have  dropped  out  to  return  to 
<=chool  and  comnlete  their  high  school  edu- 
cation. Assist  them  in  finding  vocational 
training  .  .  .  preparatory  to  jobs. 

(6)  Clothing  often  is  needed  for  dropouts. 
S-t  up  a  clothing  room  in  your  c'.iurch— a 
room  where  people  of  the  church  and  com- 
munity can  bring  good.  used,  clean  clothing 
suitable  for  young  people.  Make  sure  that 
a  volunteer  group  helping  dropouts  to  re- 
turn to  school  knows  about  the  clothing 
room.  Arrange  to  have  volunteers  at  the 
room  certain  hours  each  week  after  school. 

(7)  Help  voung  people  to  find  jobs:  urge 
them  also  to  participate  in  some  kind  of 
service  in  hospitals,  clinics,  settlement 
houses,  day  nurseries.  Judges  say  that  few 
vouchs  who  give  part  of  their  time  to  service 
get  into  trouble.  Write  a  simple  "Directory 
for  Teen-Age  Service."  and  mimeograph 
copies. 

(8)  Set  up  a  study  room  in  your  church  for 
young  people  and  children  who  have  no  place 


at  home  to  study.  Arrange  for  free  tutoring 
in  English,  math,  science,  history  and  othM 
subjects.  Many  former  teachers  and  retired 
teachers  enjoy  work  of  this  sort  a  few  hours 

;i  week. 

(9)  Find  out  how  many  people  in  your  city 
or  town  can't  read.  You'll  be  surprised  how 
many  people  can't  even  tell  whether  a  bus 
goes  -Crosstown"  or  -Central."  You  11 
be  surprised  how  many  parents  can't  read 
their  children's  first  grade  books.  Set  "P 
literacy  classes,  "niere  are  many  methods— 
Laubach  (each  one  teach  one :)  Board  for 
Fundamental  Education  plan:  "Direct  Ap- 
proach to  Reading,"  and  many  others. 

(10)  Meet  with  parole  officers  and  other 
corrections  officials  and  ask  to  help  youths 
released  from  correctional  institutions.  Police 
records  show  that  approximately  35  per  cent 
of  juvenile  offenders  are  repeaters,  usually 
charged  with  two  offenses.  Ihese  youths 
need  help  in  order  to  adjust  to  law-abiding 
life  in  their  communities.  One  boy  stole  a 
shirt  two  days  after  he  was  released  from 
a  correctional  school.  Why?  He  dldn  t  have 
a  shirt  An  18-year-old  girl  stayed  in  the 
school  8  months  after  her  release  because 
she  had  no  home  to  go  to. 

(11)  There  are  laws  for  children  .  .  .  nui 
few  children  and  few  adults  are  familiar 
with  their  state  statutes  affecting  Juve- 
niles. Ask  your  ponce  or  write  to  yo"/  f^^f" 
tarv  of  State— for  copies  of  the  statutes.  Talk 
with  school  officials  and  police  in  order  to 
arrange  a  program  whereby  police  can  go 
Into  classrooms  and  talk  to  children  about 
the  laws  which  affect  them.  ,„  „„„ 

(12)  Begin  a  spruce-up  campaign  in  one 
area  and  enlist  the  help  of  women  through- 
out the  city  to  make  the  program  c'ty-wlde. 
A  clean  city  is  a  law-abiding  city.  Good 
housekeeping  is  a  crime  deterrent. 

(13)  Find  out  whether  your  police  depart- 
ment has  a  recruiting  problem.  Can  the  de- 
partment recruit  men  ^'^^'''%y°^''°\^^Z 
city?  Are  college  courses  offered  at  times 
when  policemen  can  take  advantage  of  t»^nr 
Ask  a  ^llceman  to  speak  at  a  church  fami  y 
night  program.  Ask  him  how  you  can  help 

^^tl^^f  ^ike'pr'ec'uuon  to  protect  yourself 
and  your  family.  Don't  Invite  crime  into  your 
car— or  into  your  home. 

(15)  Approximately  50  per  cent  of  the 
youths  in  trouble  have  no  <^hurch  affiUatlon- 
but  50  per  cent  do  have  some  affl>;f  »o" 
work  with  young  people  in  your  church- 
and  those  who  might  be  interested. 


On  the  Playing  Fields  of  Oakland 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  7,  1968 
Mr  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Oakland. 
CaUf .;  is  the  place  about  which  Gertrude 
Stein   once   .said.   "There   is   no    there 
there  "  But  no  more. 

Today  Oakland  sports  one  of  the  most 
modern  and  well-designed  exhibition  and 
athletic  complexes  in  the  country^  Its 
football  team  is  champion  of  the  Ameri- 
can Football  League.  And  the  city  s  pros- 
pects for  growing  sports  supremacy  are 
bright.  ^.       , 

Even  the  highly  regarded  international 
journal,  the  Economist  of  London,  has  in 
its  issue  of  February  24.  1968.  paid  tribute 
to  the  city.  Says  the  Economist: 

Oakland's  newly  acquired  "big  league'' 
status  may  not  be  a  match  for  San  Francisco  s 
tourist  attractions.  But  Mr.  Edgar  Kateer  and 
other  Oakland  leaders  who  fought  hard  to 
get  the  coliseum  complex  have  clearly  stolen 
Just  a  little  of  San  Francisco's  glory. 


5756 


By  the  unanimous  consent  of  my  col- 
leagues. I  Include  this  article  from  the 
Economist  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
On  th«  Platino  Fulos  or  Oaklanb 
(From  a  correspondent  in  CaUfornla) 
Little  aa  moat  people  around  the  country 
have  heard  about  Oakland,  Oakland  wishes 
that  they  had  heard  leM  than  they  have.  lU 
chief  landmark  seema  to  be  the  Army  Induc- 
tion Centre— the  focal  point  of  some  of  the 
moat  intenae  demonatrationa  against  the  war 
To  many   student*   at  the  nearby   Berkeity 
branch  of  the  University  of  California.  Oak- 
land, is  epitomised  by  Mr.  William  Kiiowland. 
The  former  Republican  leader  in  the  Senate 
publishes  the  Oakland  Tribune,  which  looki 
askance  at  demonstrators  and  favourably  on 
police  who  disperse  them  briskly  and  with 
force. 

So  what  does  a  place  like  Oakland  do  about 
Its  image?  It  builds  a  new  sports  stadium 
and  indoor  arena.  It  then  Alls  them  with 
professional  players  of  Just  about  every  sport 
going.  The  "coliseum  complex"  is  barely  more 
than  a  year  old  yet  it  is  already  graced  by 
five  teams,  representing  soccer,  football,  ice 
hockey,  basketball  and  baseball,  the  most  re- 
cent arrival.  The  baseball  team  is  the  trans- 
planted Hansas  City  AthleUcs.  one  of  tne 
Am«Tlc.-in  teague's  also-rans. 

AU  of  this  is  very  disturbing  to  San  Pr?,?i- 
claco.  For  years,  San  Franciscans  have  looked 
upon   Oakland   as   that   bad   dream   on    the 
wrong  side  of  the  bav.  They  have  been  known 
to  quote   Gertrude  Stein's  comment   about 
Oakland:    "There   is   no   'there'   there."   San 
Francisco,   with  a  population  of  750.000.   Is 
nearly   twice   as   big  as  Oakland.   More  im- 
portant, it  has  cable  cars,  night  life  and  an 
active   financial   centre.   How   can  Oakland, 
with  none  of  these,  be  taken  seriously?  The 
answer  is  that  It  cannot— and  has  not  been. 
Its  plans  for  the  sports  centre  were  scoffed  at. 
Now  some  of  the  barbs  are  flying   back 
across   the  bay.   The   new    12.500-seat   arena 
promptly  enabled  Oakland  to  steal  San  Fran- 
cisco's ice  hockey  team  away  from  the  smaller 
Cow  Palace  (better  known  for  political  con- 
ventions). Worse  treason,   the  star  of  San 
Francisco's  nne  basketball  team  has  chosen 
to  switch  to  the  new  Oakland  team.  And  now. 
to   pile   emba.Tassment   on   embarrassment, 
the  Raiders.  Oakland's  entry  in  the  Ameri- 
can Football  League,  are  drawing  more  spec- 
tators to  the  new  53.000-8eat  stadium  than 
San    Francisco's    Forty-niners,     long-estab- 
lished members  of  the  older  National  Foot- 
ball League,  are  able  to  attract  in  their  city. 
While  the  Forty-niners  won  only  half  of  their 
games.  Oakland  lost  only  once  all  season  and 
won  its  league's  championship   (only  to  be 
crushed  by  the  Green  Bay  Packers  of  the 
NFL). 

The  Raider's  success  at  the  box  office 
serves  to  call  attention  to  something  seldom 
mentioned  in  San  Francisco.  That  la  the  fact 
that  the  region  around  Oakland  on  the  east 
Bide  of  the  bay  Is  growing  twice  as  rapidly 
aa  that  around  San  Fr&ndsco  on  the  weet 
side.  Counting  from  San  Jos«  at  the  .<;o'.ith- 
em  end  of  the  bay.  Oakland's  side  already 
boasts  a  population  of  2.6  mllUon  with  3.3 
million  forecast  by  1975.  The  west  side  has 
only  1.5  million  with  1.7  mllUon  forecast. 

This  makes  It  leas  surprising  that  the 
coliseum  complex  has  met  wltli  such  rapid 
success.  With  every  seat  In  the  arena  sold  for 
p^lormances  by  such  musical  stars  as  Mr. 
Sammy  Davis,  Jr..  and  for  the  Moscow  Cir- 
cus, the  complex  produced  $1,250,000  In 
revenue  In  Its  flrst  year.  This  was  8300.000 
more  than  was  needed  to  cover  expenses,  ex- 
cluding debt  repayment.  Few  people  tiiought 
a  surplus  was  poeslble,  at  least  before  Oak- 
land had  a  major  league  baseball  team  (the 
Athletics  arrived  only  In  time  for  the  recent 
■MMon) .  Thus,  there  is  hope  that  the  city  and 
tbe  county  governments  will  n6t  hatve  to  find 
all  of  the  S1.5  million  a  year  which  they  have 
promised  to  help  pay  off  the  $25.5  mllUon  in 
bonds  sold  to  finance  the  i»t>Ject. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Oakland  is  aUeady  getting  some  of  tlie 
broader  beneflu  which  supporters  of  the 
project  predicted.  Both  the  HUton  hotel 
ct\^\n  and  Holiday  Inns  plan  new  aoO-room 
motel  uniu  near  the  stadium.  That  U  more 
n«w  accommodaUon  than  Oakland  has  seen 
in  decades.  The  complex  is  also  stimulating 
traffic  at  Oakland's  airport,  which  boasts  a 
small  but  increasing  number  of  non-stop 
commercial  flighU  to  New  Tork  and  other 
distant  points.  (Traffic  at  the  San  Francisco 
airport  is  still  ten  times  heavier,  however. ) 

Oakland's  newly  acquired  "big  lecigue"  sta- 
tus may  not  be  a  match  for  San  Francisco's 
tourist  attracUons.  But  Mr.  Edgar  Kaiser 
(who  is  following  hU  father's  footstepa  aa 
head  of  the  Kaiser  industrial  empire)  and 
other  Oakland  leaders  who  fought  hard  to 
get  the  coliseum  complex  have  clearly  stolen 
Just  a  little  of  San  Francisco's  glory. 
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Tragic   Death  of  Charleston   Postmaster 
Roland  F.  Wooten,  Jr. 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or  sotrrH   caiouna 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  March  7,  1968 


The  News  and  Courier  counts  itaelf  among 
those  who  will  remember  Roland  Wooten 
with  admiration  for  hU  wartime  courage, 
and  with  friendship  in  his  peacetime  ac- 
tlvlUes.  Among  his  hobbles  was  calculation 
of  poliUcal  odds,  according  to  a  technique 
learned  during  service  with  Lloyd's  of  Lon- 
don. We  shall  miss  our  conversaUons  about 
these  and  other  matters  of  public  concern. 

Roland  Wooten  always  Impressed  me 
as  a  man  of  courage  and  principle.  He 
was  also  a  reasonable  man  and  one  in 
whom  responsibility  was  well  placed.  He 
beUeved  in  States  rights,  local  govern- 
ment, and  individual  liberty  in  the  tra- 
dition of  the  early  Foimdlng  Fathers  of 
this  Republic.  He  also  believed  in  a 
strong  national  defense  and  that  the 
best  way  to  preserve  peace  was  to  be 
strong  and  Arm. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorials  and  the  article 
announcing  Roland  Wooten 's  death,  pub- 
lished in  the  News  &  Courier  of  Febru- 
ary 26,  1968.  be  printed  in  the  Extensions 
of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  25.  1968.  America  lost  one  of 
its  great  heroes  of  World  War  II  when  a 
plane  crash  snuffed  out  the  life  of  Roland 
F.  Wooten.  Jr..  postmaster  at  Charleston. 
S.C.  In  his  death  I  have  lost  a  close  per- 
sonal friend,  and  the  Nation  has  lost  a 
dedicated  public  servant  who  achieved 
fame  and  success  mainly  because  of  an 
intense  sense  of  patriotism  and  a  will- 
ingness to  work  hard.  Of  all  the  men 
whose  names  come  to  memory  at  this 
point,  it  can  be  said  with  truthfulness 
that  Roland  Wooten  was  one  who  knew 
hardship  but  used  it  as  a  steppingstone 
to  success. 

His  death  was  a  shock  to  all  who  were 
associated  with  him  because  he  was  so 
full  of  life  and  he  enjoyed  people  and 
their  happiness  as  much  as  his  own.  My 
sympathy  goes  out  to  all  the  members 
of  his  family. 

Roland  Wooten  was  America's  first  ace 
of  World  War  U.  and  his  record  of  mis- 
sions and  kills  was  one  of  the  most  out- 
standing of  the  war.  In  an  editorial  pub- 
'ished  in  the  Columbia,  S.C.  Record  of 
February  27.  1968.  the  editor  noted: 

He  was  twice  shot  down  and  twice 
wounded,  and  then  returned  to  the  States 
to  Join  Jack  Dempsey,  the  former  world 
boxing  champion.  In  a  nationwide  War  Bond 
toxir.  That  was  the  beginning  of  a  close,  life- 
long friendship  between  the  bantam  filer 
and  the  heavyweight  celebrity.  Dempsey 
visited  Wooten  often  in  recent  years  in 
Charleston  and  at  Wooten's  St.  Stephen 
home. 

Following  the  war  bond  tour,  Wooten 
volunteered  to  return  to  action  In  Eu- 
rope. He  was  again  shot  down,  badly 
wounded,  and  remained  in  a  German 
prisoner-of-war  camp  for  the  remainder 

of  the  war. 

Representative  Mendel  Rivers  said  of 
Roland  Wooten: 

FlUed  with  indomitable  courage  and  moti- 
vating spirit  for  a  greater  world,  he  came 
from  the  humblest  part  of  America  to  fight 
with  honor  and  determination  for  the  safety 
of  his  fellow  man. 

An  editorial  published  in  the  Charles- 
ton News  &  Courier  of  Tuesday,  February 
27. 1968,  stated: 


[From  the  Columbia  (S.C.)  Record. 
Feb.  27.  1968] 
Rc/land  Wooten.  Amckican  Hero 
When  Charleston  Postmaster  Roland  F. 
Wooten  was  killed  Sunday  in  an  airplane 
crash.  America  lost  a  legendary  military  hero. 
Pint-sized  Wooten  left  St.  Stephen  to  enter 
The  ClUdel  during  the  Depression  Years.  His 
only  uniform  was  an  oversize  hand-me-down. 
Told  that  he  would  have  to  buy  a  proper  fit 
or  leave,  he  appealed  on  grounds  that  he 
could  not  afford  l>oth  a  new  uniform  and  the 
expenses  of  remaining  in  the  military  college. 
By  special  dispensation  of  Oen.  Charles  P. 
Summerall.  the  president,  he  was  allowed  to 
stay  and  wear  the  second-hand  suit  that  had 
been  given  to  him. 

After  graduation  he  went  on  to  become  the 
flrst  United  States  Ace  of  World  War  II.  He 
flew  about  200  missions  and  received  25 
medals  in  addition  to  foreign  decorations. 
His  record  of  missions  and  kills  was  one  of 
the  greatest  of  the  war. 

He  was  twice  shot  down  and  twice 
wounded,  then  returned  to  the  States  to  Join 
Jack  Dempsey,  the  former  world  boxing 
champion,  in  a  naUonwlde  War  Bond  tour. 
That  was  the  beginning  of  a  close,  lifelong 
friendship  between  the  bantam  flier  and  the 
heavyweight  celebrity.  Dempsey  visited 
Wooten  often  In  recent  years  In  Charleston 
and  at  Wooten's  St.  Stephen  home. 

Wooten  volunteered  to  return  to  action  in 
Europe  after  the  Bond  drive.  He  was  again 
shot  down,  badly  wounded,  and  remained  in 
a  German  prisoner-of-war  camp  the  remain- 
der of  the  conflict. 

A  year  and  a  half  ago  he  was  honored  at 
a  Charleston  testimonial  dinner  of. the  Fear- 
less Men  Club  as  the  exemplification  of  the 
finest  traditions  of  The  Citadel. 

Wooten's  closest  friend  was  Congressman 
L  Mendel  Rivers,  chairman  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee.  When  Wooten 
was  considered  for  the  Charleston  postmas- 
tershlp,  there  were  other  strong  applicants, 
but  Rivers'  response  was,  "Show  me  the  man 
whose  record  is  better  than  Wooten's,  and 
we'll  hire  him." 

"In  Vietnam  as  In  Europe."  Congressman 
Rivers  said  at  Wooten's  testimonial  dinner, 
"a  gei-eration  of  Americans  has  a  rendezvous 
with  destiny.  We  won  In  Europe  the  hard 
way.  Now.  we  seek  not  victory  but  talks  at  a 
conference  table.  The  art  of  warfare  is  lost 
in  the  Pentagon  and  the  State  Department 
because  we  are  afraid  of  victory.  We  seek  ex- 
cuses not  to  destroy  North  Vietnam  for  fear 
of  offending  the  Russians  and  Red  Chinese. 
I  sut)ecrll}e  to  the  philosophy  of  the  pursuit 
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of  victory  held  by  Roland  Wooten.  who  flew 
through  flak  and  shell  to  gain  It. 

"Filled  with  IndomlUble  courage  and  moti- 
vating spirit  for  a  greater  world,  he  came 
from  the  humblest  part  of  America  to  fight 
with  honor  and  determination  for  the  safety 
of  his  fellow  man."  , 

That  tribute  now  becomes  Roland  Wooten  s 
memorial. 

I  Prom   the   Charleston    (S.C.)    News   and 
Courier,  Feb.  27,  19681 
Roland   Wooten 
A  decorated  flier  in  World  War  II  and  a 
friend  of  notables  in  this  country  and  abroad, 
Roland  Wooten  was  a  patriot  and  an  inter- 
esting personality.  For  nearty  eight  years  he 
had  been  postmaster  at  Charleston.  His  death 
at  age  52  in  the  crash  of  a  small  plane  coming 
in  for  a  solo  landing  at  Charleston  brings  an 
Ironic  and  sorrowful  end  to  a  busy  life. 

The  News  and  Courier  counts  Itself  among 
those  who  will  remember  Roland  Wooten 
writh  admiration  for  his  wartime  courage,  and 
with  friendship  in  his  peacetime  activities. 
Among  hU  hobbles  was  calculation  of  politi- 
cal odds,  according  to  a  technique  learned 
during  service  with  Lloyd's  of  London.  We 
shall  miss  our  convfrs-itions  about  these  and 
other  matters  of  public  concern. 

[From    the    Charleston    (S.C.)    News    and 
Courier.Peb.  28.  19681 


Roland  Wooten  Dies  in  Plane  Crash- 
Postmaster  KiLtiD  Instantly  in  Pileup 
AT  Air  Force  Babe 

(By  Stewart  R.  King) 
Cliarieston  Postmaster  Roland  F.  Wooten 
Jr    52   was  killed  Instantly  last  night  when 
a  "light    private    aircraft    he    was    piloting 
crashed  at  Charleston  Air  Force  Base. 

The  former  air  ace.  who  had  survived  six 
major  airplane  crashes  in  World  War  II  was 
approaching  the  main  runway  when  the  sin- 
gle-engine Beechcraft  Bonanza  apparently 
struck  a  treetop  and  spun  Into  the  ground. 
Air  Force  personnel  found  his  body  still 
strapped  in  the  pilot's  seat.  Severe  head  and 
chest  injuries  caueed  Instantaneous  death, 
County  Coroner  Jennings  Cauthen  said  last 

Wooten,  a  native  of  St.  Stephen  who  be- 
came postmaster  at  Charleston  In  April  1960, 
was  alone  in  the  fourseater  plane. 

He  was  returning  from  Daytona  Beach, 
Fla.,  where  he  had  been  attending  a  stock 
car  race. 

Joseph  Moluf  Jr.  of  Charleston  said  he 
talked  with  Wooten  and  his  brother  at  about 
3-35  p.m.  as  they  were  on  their  way  to 
Ormond  Beach,  Fla.,  where  Wooten  had  left 
the  plane. 

"We  were  both  in  a  rush.  We  talked  for 
about  two  minutes— just  shooting  the 
breeze,"  Moluf  said. 

Edward  E.  Wooten  of  Daytona  Beach  said 
his  brother  arrived  there  Sunday  morning. 
He  met  his  brother  at  the  airport  and  they 
attended  the  races. 

After  the  races  he  and  his  wife  drove 
Roland  to  their  home  for  a  meal,  then  took 
him  to  his  plane. 

"Everything  was  fine.  He  was  In  extremely 
good  spirits  when  he  left  here,"  Edward 
said.  "He  was  planning  to  spend  the  night 
with  a  friend.  Judge  HemphlU." 

U.S.  Rep.  L.  Mendel  Rivers,  a  long-tune 
friend  of  Wooten's  was  at  the  races,  but  he 
flew  back  to  Washington  with  Alan  S.  Boyd, 
Secretary  of  Transportation.  Edward  Wooten 

said.  „.      , 

W  K  Wessels,  chief  controller  at  Charles- 
ton '  Municipal  Airport,  said  Wooten  had 
been  given  a  landing  clearance  from  con- 
trol tower  and  was  making  a  normal  ap- 
proach when  hla  plane  disappeared  from  the 
radar  screen. 

The  plane  was  found  by  air  base  rescue 
workers  about  300  yards  north  of  Runway  15. 
The  left  wing  of  the  aU-craft  was  mangled 
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and  the  front  was  left  a  twisted  heap  of 

WesseU  said  the  Bonanza  (3206  V)  had 
been  registered  to  Rep.  Rivers. 

An  Air  Force  Base  spokesman  said  last 
night  the  plane  Wooten  was  pUotUig  was 
normally  parked  on  a  "space  avaUable"  basis 
at  the  aero  club  at  the  air  base  because 
Wooten   was   an   associate   member   of   the 

club. 

The  spokesman  said  the  plane  was  reg- 
istered in  the  name  of  Wooten. 

Wooten's  body  was  taken  to  the  air  base 
dispensary,  then  transferred  to  Charleston 
County  Emergency  Room.  Cauthen  said  an 
autopsy  would  be  performed  at  the  request 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency. 

Wooten  is  survived  by  his  father  Roland 
P  Wooten  Sr.  of  St.  Stephen;  a  daughter, 
Miss  Mamie  Wooten  of  Charleston;  a  son, 
Roland  F.  Wooten  UI  of  Charieston;  four 
brothers,  John  R.  Wooten,  Cart  Marshall 
Wooten  and  James  Wooten,  all  of  St. 
Stephen,  and  Edward  F.  Wooten  of  Daytona 
Beach,  Fla.  ^     ,  . 

Wooten,  South  Carolina's  flrst  air  ace  in 
World  War  II.  was  honored  at  the  first 
awards  banquet  of  the  Fearless  Men's  Club 
here  In  October  of  1966. 

A  1936  graduate  of  The  Citadel,  Wooten 
preceded  the  United  States  Into  the  war 
when  he  arrived  in  England  In  April  1942 
with  the  first  contingent  of  American  pilots 
to  enter  the  European  war  theater. 

He  fought  with  the  Royal  Air  Force  for 
many  months. 

Tlie  SDltflre  fighter  team  of  "V.'ooten  and 
Winkler''  established  a  record  amonf  Ameri- 
can pilots  in  England  and  Africa  with  more 
than  130  combat  missions  completed  before 
they  "retired"  in  1943. 

Wooten  was  shot  down  three  times  and 
survived  six  major  airplane  crashes  during 
wartime.  ,  ^  .  ,  ^ 

It  was  Wooten  who  led  the  Spitfires  which 
took  Winston  Chtirchill  to  the  "uncondi- 
tional surrender"  conference  at  Casablanca. 
John  M.  Winkler,  new  a  colonel,  was  one 
of  the  200  persons  who  attended  the  awards 
banquet.  ,    , 

After  fiying  almost  200  combat  missions. 
Wooten  returned  to  the  United  States  and 
was  rated  by  Gen.  Arnold,  then  Chief  of  Air 
Forces  "one  of  the  top  airmen  of  World 
War  II." 

Assigned  to  bonds  tours  in  1943  and  1945. 
Wooten  struck  up  a  friendship  with  another 
bonds  campaigner,  former  heavyweight  box- 
ing champion  Jack  Dempsey. 

Wooten,  who  ended  the  war  a  major,  took 
over  as  acting  postmaster  at  Charleston  in 
April  of  1960,  and  his  appointment  was  con- 
firmed in  September  of  1961. 

He  was  nominated  by  President  Kennedy 
on  the  recommendation  of  Bep.  Rivers.  He 
took  over  on  the  retirement  of  the  late 
Edmund  P.  Grice. 

"America  has  lost  one  of  her  truly  great 
war  heroes  of  all  time,"  commented  Sen- 
ator Rembert  Dennis  of  Berkeley  County. 
"It  Is  a  terrible  loss  to  the  country  and  to 
the  community,  and  I  have  lost  a  most  valued 
personal  friend,"  the  senator  added. 

Lester  Bates,  mayor  of  Columbia,  said  that 
he  very  much  regrets  this  accident.  "I  con- 
sider him  one  of  my  best  friends,  and  I  will 
come  to  his  funeral,"  the  mayor  concluded. 
"Charieston  and  the  nation  have  lost  a 
great  soldier-citizen,"  stated  Federal  District 
Judge  Robert  W.  Hemphill.  "He  is  one  of  the 
finest  men  I  have  ever  known,  and  we  all 
sympathize  with  hU  bereaved  family, 
HemphlU  said. 


Wooten  Loved  Thkill  of  Flying 
A  decision  made  more  than  a  year  ago  by 
Charleston  Poetmaster  Roland  F.  Wooten  Jr. 
was  a  fateful  one.  He  decided  to  start  flying 
regularly  again  after  several  years  of  com- 
parative Inactivity  as  a  pilot. 

Wooten  had  logged  thousands  of  hours  of 
flying  tune  In  World  War  H  as  a  fighter  pilot. 
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He  also  had  flown  a  great  deal  before  the  war 
as  a  private  pilot.  He  continued  to  fly  after 
the  war,  but  when  he  Ijecame  postmaster  at 
Charieston  he  curtailed  his  fiying  activities 
considerably. 

Shortly  after  7  p.m.  Sunday,  Wooten  was 
bringing  his  single-engine  Beechcraft  Bo- 
nanza in  for  a  landing  at  Charleston  Air 
Force  Base  when  the  plane  apparently  struck 
a  tree  top  and  crashed.  Wooten  was  killed  In- 
stantly m  the  crash,  according  to  Charleston 
County  Coroner  Jennings  Cauthen. 

A  close  friend  of  the  postmaster's  said  yes- 
terday that  fiying  was  one  of  Wooten's  flrst 
loves.  For  more  than  a  year,  he  had  been 
deeply  involved  In  bringing  hlmseU  up  to 
date  on  all  the  latest  flying  techniques.  He 
had  done  a  great  deal  of  night  flying  and  in- 
strument flying. 

Last  June  he  flew  to  New  York  to  help  his 
brother  John  celebrate  his  birthday. 

The  airplane  in  which  Wooten  crashed 
belonged  to  him.  He  and  U.S.  Rep.  L.  Mendel 
Rivers  had  bought  the  plane  together.  Rivers, 
a  close  friend  and  confldante  of  Wooten  s, 
said  yesterday  he  recently  sold  his  Interest  In 
the  plane  to  the  postmaster. 

Wooten  kept  the  plane  at  the  Charieston 
Air  Force  Base  Aero  Club,  where  he  was  an 
associate  member  by  virtue  of  his  status  as 
a  retired  Air  Force  officer.  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  investigators  confirmed  yesterday 
that  the  plane  belonged  to  Wooten.  Papers 
showed  that  full  ownership  of  the  plane  re- 
cently had  been  tvansferred  to  Wooten. 

Rivers  also  said  he  iiad  flown  "hundreds 
of  times"  with  Wooten.  The  congressman 
sala  he  considered  Wooten  an  excellent  pilot. 
Aft-r  the  crash  Sunday  night,  there  was 
some  icar  among  local  military  and  civilian 
officials  that  Rivers  himself  had  been  aboard 
the  plane  with  Wooten.  But  Rivers  told  re- 
porters in  Washington  yesterday  that  there 
never  were  any  plans  for  him  to  fly  back 
to  Charleston  with  Wooten.  Rivers  flew 
straight  to  Washington  from  Daytona  Beach. 
Fla.,  where  he  and  Wooten  had  witnessed  the 
Daytona  500-mlle  stock  car  race. 

"I  v.ould  have  flown  with  Roland.  If  I  d 
been  going  to  Charleston,"  Rep.  Rivers  said 
yesterday  in  Washington.  "He  was  a  great 
pilot.  Something  must  have  been  wrong  with 
the  plane.  But  I  had  to  hurry  here  for  a  meet- 
ing of  my  committee  and  made  other  ar- 
rangements. 

"South  Carolina  has  lost  one  of  its  most 
courageous  and  Rallant  sons."  Rivers  said. 
"He  was  one  of  the  hlglnest  decorated  pilots 
in  World  War  II  .  .  .  He  was  a  dedicated  pub- 
lic servant  and  a  loyal  friend.  I'm  going  to 
miss  him.  My  sympathies  go  out  to  his  Im- 
mediate family." 

The  52-vear-old  Woot?n  retired  from  the 
Air  Forre  with  the  rank  of  major  after 
World  War  II.  He  had  flown  more  than  200 
missions  in  Europe  and  .-survived  six  major 
air  crashes  in  the  war. 

Wooten  returned  to  the  United  States  In 
1943  after  months  as  a  fighter  pilot  in  com- 
bat and  made  a  swing  through  the  countoy 
to  promote  the  sale  of  U.S.  War  Bonds.  He 
then  returned  to  combat  in  1944  and  later 
was  shot  down  and  spent  the  remainder  of 
the  war  in  a  prison  camp. 

A  friend  of  the  family  said  yesterday  that 
Wooten  was  more  proud  of  his  longevity  as 
a  pilot  in  the  war  than  he  was  of  the  num- 
ber of  enemy  planes  he  shot  down— 14. 

He  spent  eight  months  in  a  German  pris- 
oner-of-war camp  and  was  The  Citadels 
most  decorated  alumnus  of  World  War  II. 
He  was  graduated  from  The  Citadel  In  1936. 
Wooten  held  the  Distinguished  Flying 
Cross  with  cluster.  Air  Medal  and  21  Oak 
Leaf  Clusters  and  the  Purple  Heart  with  clus- 
ter He  also  held  the  International  Order  of 
the  Flying  Foot  (RAF)  and  the  PolUh  Eagle 
(Ace's  Emblem) .  He  Joined  the  British  Royal 
Air  Force  before  the  United  States  entered 
the  war  and  after  switched  to  the  U.S.  Army 
Air  Corps. 
After  the  vm:,  Wooten  returned  to  the  job 
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he  held  before  the  war.  that  of  Insurance 
representative  with  Mather  and  Co^of  PhUa- 
de^la.  a  subsidiary  of  Uoyds  o  U>n^on. 
He  was  a  traveling  engineer  for  the  Phila- 
delphia firm  after  the  war  and  held  that 
job  until  shortly  before  he  became  postmas- 
ter at  Charleston. 

For  a  short  time  before  he  became  post- 
master Wooten  operated  a  business  and  tax 
Tdvlwry  sen-ice  aV  181  Savannah  Highway. 
TheTrm  was  known  as  Roland  P.  Wooten 

^^ca'^e  to  Charleston  about  12  V^ars  ago 
and  took  over  as  acting  postmaster  m  April 
1960  His  appointment  was  conflrmed  m 
September  1961  and  he  had  been  postmaster 

'''"wooten  was  born  Sept.  16.  1915.  in  An- 
drews a  son  of  Roland  F.  Wooten  and  Mrs. 
Minnie  Marshall  Wooten.  He  spent  his  boy- 
hood in  St.  Stephen.  .-  .v. 

He  was  a  member  of  John  Wesley  Meth- 
odist Church  and  a  former  member  of  the 
churchs  official  board.  .  „»   o in 

Funeral  services  will  take  ?!»««  ^^2.30 
pm  tomorrow  at  John  Wesley  Church  on 
savannah  Highway.  Burial  will  be  at  Sunset 
Memorial  Park  In  St.  Stephen  at  4:30  p.m.. 
directed  by  Stuhr-s. 

surviving -are  his  father:  a  daughter  Miss 
Mlmt  WoQt«n.  a  son.  Roland  P.  Wooten  III. 
both  of  Charleston:  four  brothers.  John  R. 
Wooten.  Carl  M.  Wooten  and  James  Woown 
all  of  St.  Stephen,  and  Edward  E.  Wooten 
of  Daytona  Beach.  Fla. 


Voice  of  Democracy 


HON.  JOHN  JARMAN 

or    OKU^HOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  7.  1968 
Mr  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recently 
received  a  copy  of  the  winning  speech  in 
the  Oklahoma  State  competition  for  the 
Voice  of  Democracy  contest.  The  contest 
is  conducted  each  year  by  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  and  its  ladies  auxiUary. 
and  I  was  very  pleased  to  learn  that  a 
member  of  my  congressional  district. 
Miss  Unda  Diane  Farrell.  is  this  year  s 
winner  in  our  Stote  s  competition. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
congratulate  Miss  Farrell  not  only  for 
her  excellent  writing  abilities,  but  also 
for  the  fundamental  beliefs  in  America 
that  she  has  set  forward.  I  commend  this 
speech  for  the  reading  of  my  coUeagues. 
and  include  Miss  Farrells  speech  in  the 
Record: 

FUEEDOM'S    CHAlXENCe 

I  am  Freedom.  You  know  me.  I've  been 
with  your  country  since  the  first  day  you 
set  foot  on  American  soil.  I've  watched  you 
prosper  and  grow  from  a  country  fighting 
for  an  ideal  Into  a  country  living  that  Ideal 
and  finally.  Into  a  country  losing  sight  of 
that  Ideal. 

It  seems  you  no  longer  love  me  anymore— 
not  like  vou  used  to.  I  can  remember  when 
people  uied  to  gather  in  large  numbers  on 
July  4th  and  cry  openly  as  my  symbol,  the 
American  Flag,  was  marched  by    I  can   re- 
member   how    they    would    think   about   me 
when   there   was  no   flag   present— that   flag 
was  in   their   hearts  and  In   their  minds    I 
think  of  the  times  proud  Ameticam  would 
stand  behind   their  leaders  and  give  theni 
strength  when  my  name  was  threatened.   I 
can  remember  when  people  campaigned  with 
all   their  hearts  for  a   competent   leader  of 
their    country- and    then    voted     for    that 
leader  at  the  following  elecUon.  I  can  stlU 
hear  the  voices  of  young,  old.  and  middle- 
aged    men    and    women    singing    fervently. 
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■America  the  Beautiful",  and  believing  every 
word  they  sang. 

I  think  of  other  things  too.  I  ihlnk  or  tne 
thousands  and  millions  of  men  and  women 
and  even  children  who  gave  their  life  s  blood 
to  see  America  fulfill  my  name.  I  think  of 
hundreds  and  thousands  who  gave  the  sad 
moans  and  tears  of  their  heart  when  this 
blood  was  shed.  1  think  of  simple  people  who 
fought  every  day  of  their  life  silently, 
through  just  working  to  build  this  nation 
into  the  vast,  free  economy  It  Is. 

But  today  I  see  a  much  different  picture. 
My  name  Is  akin  to  unreserve,  unrestraint, 
and  uncontrol.  It  is  no  longer  seen  as  some- 
thing to  be  earned,  but  rather  something 
to  be  given  away  freely.  No  longer  do  I  hear 
cries  of  "To  keep  freedom  you  must  work 
for  It  ■  Now  the  cry  Is  "I  want  my  freedom 
and  I  want  It  given  to  me.  I'm  an  individual, 
and  I  deaerve  It." 

The  fact  Is.  I  don't  come  Free— along  with 
me  comes  an  awful  lot  of  sheer  hard  work. 
To  receive  my  benefits  you  must  earn  first 
my  respect.  I'm  too  Important  to  hand  my 
rewards  out  to  Just  anyone.  Too  many  people 
have  lived  and  died  for  me.  Too  many  people 
once  cared  so  much  that  they  would  sacrifice 
all  they  had  to  see  me  live.  Too  many  had 
too  much  responsibility  to  make  sure  that 
I  would  be  around  today  for  you  and  your 
children.  ^   , 

And  that  word,  responsibility.  Is  my  chal- 
lenge to  you.  In  that  word  Is  everything  you 
need  to  once  again  become  the  Nation  I  used 
to  love  and  stand  by.  The  hard  work,  the  de- 
votion, the  years  of  labor,  the  determined 
lives  stifled,  the  pitiful  heart  cries;  these  all 
showed  a  great  deal  of  keen  responsibility— 
to  one's  country,  one's  family,  and  ones  self^ 
A  drive  to  make  better  the  land  and  lives  of 
those  all  around,  a  drive  to  help  all  of  man- 
kind find  a  better  world,  and  a  drive  to  make 
all  the  dreams  and  hopes  I  stand  for  become 
realities. 

I  challenge  you  then  to  become  that  citi- 
zen. I  challenge  you  to  work  for  me  every 
minute  of  every  day.  I  challenge  you  to  do 
lust  the  simple  things  a  Proud  American 
should  do.  like  voting  for  leaders  who  will 
make  the  country  what  you  want  and  sup- 
porting those  leaders  after  you've  voted  for 
them;  supporting  your  country  in  Its  en- 
deavors to  help  other  countries  remain  free: 
and.  very  Important,  becoming  so  respon- 
sible that  you  realize  what  you  do  indi- 
vidually affects  the  whole  country. 

I  Freedom,  send  this  challenge  out  to  all 
of  America— this  plea  for  a  Proud  Country 
of  Americans  who  are  able  to  lift  up  their 
heads  and  say.  from  their  hearts.  "I  live  In 
America  ...  I  am  part  of  America,  the  land 
of  Freedom!"  Then  I'd  like  to  see  a  tear  come 
in  the  eye  of  each  one— then  I'd  know  you 
do  still  love  me— then  I'd  never  die. 


The  53d  Annual  National  Orange  ShoW 

HON.  JERRY  L.  PETTIS 

OK  c*uroRNi.* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  7.  1968 
Mr  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  call 
the  attention  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues to  the  fact  that  today.  Thursday. 
March  7.  marks  the  opening  of  the  53d 
Annual  National  Orange  Show  in  the  city 
of  San  Bernardino,  in  the  33d  Congres- 
sional District  of  California. 

Today,  buildings  and  grounds  of  this 
great  permanent  exhibition  center  cover 
157  acres.  Here  growers  of  California 
citrus  exhibit  their  choicest  fruits  in 
competition  for  National  Orange  Show 
awards  on  the  basis  of  excellence  of  qual- 
ity   Here,   the  ♦-H  Clubs   and  Future 
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Farmers  of  America  conduct  a  junior 

^-This  National  Orange  Show  also  an- 
nually sponsors  the  Citrus  Institute 
which  was  established  in  1914  as  the  first 
roundtable  conference  for  citrus  grow- 
ers packers,  shippers,  and  scientists  con- 
cerned with  the  problems,  the  giowth, 
and  improvements  of  southern  Califor- 
nia's industry  in  which  the  growers  of 
the  33d  Congressional  District  nave 
played  a  leading  part. 

In  addition  to  its  outstanding  agricul- 
tural exhibits,  this  1968  National  Orange 
Show  will  feature  numerous  other  in- 
teresting and  informative  displays,  such 
as  an  all-California  art  show,  an  inter- 
national photo  exhibition,  a  hobby  show, 
a  flower  and  garden  show,  a  custom  car 
show,  entertainment,  and  many  worth- 
while commercial  exhibits. 

It  is  clear,  I  believe,  that  the  National 
Orange  Show,  which  is  truly  national  in 
character,  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
events  of  this  kind  anywhere  m  the 
United  States. 

Yet  this  institution  represents  more 
than  merely  a  display  of  California's  ag- 
ricultural prowess  and  exhibits  of  inter- 
est to  every  American.  The  facUities  of 
the  National  Orange  Show,  housed  in 
tremendous  fields— and— concrete  struc- 
tures placed  in  handsome  landscape 
grounds,  serve  the  year  around  for  many 
other  functions  and  activities  in  the  33d 
Congressional  District. 

I  dare  say  there  is  not  a  single  orga- 
nized activity  in  the  entire  district  that 
has  not  at  least  sent  representatives  to 
attend  functions  held  in  the  facilities  of 
the  National  Orange  Show.  Many  of 
these  organizations  have  held  their  own 
annual  meetings  and  exhibits  in  the 
orange  show  facilities. 

It  is  this  constant,  year-around  use  of 
the  buildings  and  grounds  for  all  sorts 
of  community  functions  and  activities 
which,  in  my  opinion,  sets  the  National 
Orange  Show  apart  from  other  great 
California  exhibition  centers.  It  provides 
a  great  community  service,  as  well  as  of- 
fering the  public  of  aU  the  United  States 
one  of  the  finest  agricultural  and  cul- 
tural exhibits,  dedicated  in  this  annual 
National  Orange  Show  through  the  his- 
tory, romance,  and  progress  of  the  Cali- 
fornia citrus  industry. 

May  I.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  occasion 
of  the  formal  opening  of  the  National 
Orange  Show,  extend  a  special  invitation 
to  all  Members  of  the  Congress  to  visit 
this  exhibit,  which  will  continue  from 
March  7  through  March  17  and  which 
has  as  its  theme  this  year:  'Symphony 
and  Citrus." 
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Freedom  Attacked  by  U.S.  Juttice 
Depart  in:nt 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  7,  1968 

Mr  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  attack 
on  freedom  by  Solicitor  General  Erw  n 
Griswold  sfiou'd  open  many  eyes  as  to 
the  s'nlstcr  plans  and  ideas  of  some  in 
hish  Government  position. 


Can  any  American  conceive  of  such  a 
revolting  Idea  as  individual  freedom  being 
argued  by  an  appointed  Federal  employee 
as  unconstitutional? 

The  Socialist  idea  behind  destruction 
of  individual  freedom  must  be  that  in- 
dividuals, given  a  free  choice,  act  by  per- 
sonal desire  and  will  not  comply  with  the 
dream-world  theories  the  social  me- 
chanics prescribe. 

But  then,  through  history,  all  tyrants 
and  dictators  have  feared  freedom.  And 
there  seems  no  exception  to  the  tyranny 
of  Intellectuals. 

Time  was  when  the  E>osition  of  U.S. 
Solicitor  General  called  for  a  duty  to 
preserve  the  Constitution  and  to  defend 
the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Times  have  changed.  Now  the  national 
defender  exploits  his  high  position  not  to 
defend  but  to  seek  overthrow  of  our  laws 
by  asking  the  Supreme  Court  to  declare 
the  laws  unconstitutional.  The  Solicitor 
General  now  is  reduced  to  just  another 
revolutionary  activist.  The  Department 
of  forced  justice  may  soon  be  renamed 
the  Department  of  Injustice. 

I  include  the  article  from  the  March  1 
Washington  Post  following  my  remarks: 
Free-Choice  Plans  Attacked  by  Justice 
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The  Solicitor  General  said  pupil  assign- 
ment is  traditionally  a  government  function 
that  cannot  be  delegated  to  private  persons 
to  lend  "encouragement"  to  segregation,  es- 
pecially when  geographic  zoning  and  other 
"more    promising    alternatives"    are    easily 

available.  kiaa»-d 

Supporting  the  contentions  of  the  NAACi* 
Defense  Fund,  Griswold  said  geographic 
zoning  or  school  •pairing"  plans  should  be 
ordered  for  schools  In  New  Kent  County.  Va.. 
and  Gould.  Ark. 

He  said  courts  should  direct  authorities  in 
Jackson.  Tenn..  to  redraw  •gerrymandered 
district  lines  and  elemlnate  a  "free  transfer 
provision  there. 


Gardner  Calls  for  Budget  Cuts  in  Non- 
essential Areas  To  Allow  for  $250  Mil- 
lion Increase  in  Federal  Housing  for 
the  Poor 


(By  John  P.  MacKenzle) 
•Freedom  of  choice"  pupll-afisignment 
plans,  the  most  popular  method  of  slowing 
the  pace  of  school  desegregation  in  the  South, 
were  condemned  by  the  Justice  Department 
yesterday  as  a  form  of  state-encouraged  pri- 
vate discrimination. 

In  a  brief  filed  in  the  Supreme  Court.  So- 
licitor General  Erwln  N.  Griswold  said  the 
freedom  of  choice  plans,  if  they  do  not  lead 
to  abolition  of  separate  white-Negro  school 
systems,  are  just  as  unconstitutional  as  the 
state-enforced  segregation  rules  the  Court 
struck  down  in  1954. 

The  17-page  friend-of-the-Court  brief, 
filed  In  three  pending  school  cases  from 
Southern  and  border  states,  was  the  Govern- 
ment's strongest  official  criticism  of  free- 
choice  plans  in  recent  school  litigation  Some 
of  its  reasoning  was  considered  potentially 
applicable  to  Northern  schools. 

Under  the  free-choice  plan,  pupils  or  their 
parents  are  permitted  or  required  to  choose 
their  public  schools  or  transfer  to  schools  of 
their  choice.  In  practice — and  inevitably,  ac- 
cording to  civil  rights  groups— white  children 
choose  predominantly  white  schools  and 
Negro  children  are  reluctant  to  seek  transfers 
from  Negro  schools. 

The  5th  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals, 
which  handles  most  school  litigation  In  Deep 
South  states.  ha»  declared  that  only  plans 
that  "actually  work"  to  eliminate  racially 
identified  schools  will  pass  constitutional 
tests.  Three  cases  before  the  Court  involve 
the  applicability  of  similar  standards  to  nine 
other  Southern  and  border  sUtes.  including 
Maryland  and  Virginia. 

Griswold  suggested  that  the  Court  might 
want  to  go  beyond  the  5th  Circuit's  rulings 
to  make  clear  that  the  Constitution  forbids 
student  assignment  plans  "which  predicta- 
bly. If  not  designedly,  cater  to  the  preference 
of  white  students  to  avoid  desegregated 
schools." 

"The  State  rannot  gratuitously  take  steps 

to  make  discrimination  easy,"  GrUwold  said. 

The    14th    Amendment    bars    State    action 

which  unnecessarily  creates  opportunities  for 

the  play  of  private  prejudice." 

Griswold  said  state  government  Involve- 
ment in  school  discrimination  "Is  not  lim- 
ited to  situations  In  which  the  State  teaches 
a  philosophy  of  racial  Inferiority  by  expressly 
compelling  segregation.  The  same  message 
can  be  conveyed  by  lesser  measures  and  they 
are  equally  forbidden." 


HON.  JAMES  C.  GARDNER 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  6,  1968 
Mr  GARDNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  joined 
yesterday  with  eight  of  my  Republican 
colleagues  in  the  House  to  cal)  for  a  mas- 
sive $6.5  billion  cut  of  nonessential  items 
in  the  President's  budget  that  would  al- 
low Congress  to  redirect  $2.5  billion  to 
meet  urgent  human  needs  and  urban 
crisis  In  our  Nation. 

This  administration  has  consistently 
refused  to  exercise  the  political  integrity 
required  to  establish  positive  nationa 
spending  priorities.  Bowing  to  political 
expediency,  it  has  allowed  its  attention 
to  drift  from  our  most  pressing  human 
and  urban  needs.  Congress  cannot  allow 
this  drift  to  continue.  What  we  have  out- 
lined here  is  a  new  set  of  priorities  which 
reflect  the  impact  of  a  major  domestic 
crisis  on  a  war-strained  economy. 

The  Republican  'Human  Renewal 
Fund"  would  allocate  $2.5  billion  addi- 
tional to  governmental  incentive  pro- 
grams in  the  categories  cf  jobs,  education 
housing,  pollution  control,  crime,  rural 
revitalizatlon,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.  „^ 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  I  have  repeatedly 
expressed  special  interest  in  Federal  pro- 
grams to  encourage  homeownership  for 
the  poor.  Any  attempt  to  meet  the  prob- 
lems of  our  cities  and  their  residents 
must  include  a  workable  program  to  pro- 
vide safe,  sanitary,  and  decent  ho-jsing 
for  those  without  a  suitable  home.  This 
has  been  a  national  policy  objective  since 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  But,  unfortu- 
nately  progress  toward  implementation 
has  been  limited  to  Government-owned 
housing,  with  totally  inadequate  results. 
The  act  of  1949  authorized  and  appro- 
priated   funds    for    the    production    of 
135,000   public   housing   units  per  year 
over  a  6-year  period  for  a  total  of  810.000 
units.  Twenty  years  later,  we  are  st  11 
far  short  of  accomplishing  that  total. 

The  gap  between  promise  and  per- 
formance is  growing.  Congress,  In  the 
Housing  Act  of  1965,  authorized  and  ap- 
propriated money  for  the  construction  of 
60,000  low-income  units  per  year  with  a 
projected  total  of  240,000  units  for  fiscal 
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years  1966  through  1969.  In  1967,  the 
program  was  running  at  a  rate  of  only 
35,000  per  year. 

The  President,  in  his  message  on  the 
•Crisis  of  the  Cities,"  has  called  for  a 
program  for  fiscal  1969  that  would  pro- 
duce 300,000  units  at  a  cost  of  $14  bil- 
lion. The  "Human  Renewal  Fund"  that 
we  have  proposed  would  add  an  addi- 
tional S250  million  to  that  figure.  If  the 
President's  figures  are  correct,  the  in- 
crease should  result  in  an  additional 
25  000  units  in  1969.  More  importantly, 
our  program,  by  using  incentives  through 
the  free  enterprise  system  will  result  in 
homeownership  and  self-respect  rather 
than  rentals  and  dependency. 

Of  the  seven  programs  outlined  by  the 
President,  three  clearly  reflect  Republi- 
can ideas.  We  urge  that  these  practical 
approaches,  which  the  President  himself 
figures  to  produce  half  of  the  projected 
300.000  new  units,  be  fully  funded.  I  am 
speaking,  for  instance,  of  the  plan  to 
enable  low-income  families  to  buy  modest 
homes  financed  and  built  by  the  private 
sector.  This  is  modeled  on  the  Percy- 
Wldnall  housing  bill,  which  I  cosponsored 
last  year,  and  is  expected  to  produce  some 
85.000  new  units.  Another  example  is  the 
program  to  involve  private  business  in 
rehabilitation  of  15.000  existing  housing 
units  in  fiscal  year  1969.  This  idea  was 
oi-iginated    by     Congressman    William 
WiDNALL.  A  third  proposal  would  make 
75.000  units  available  through  the  public 
low-rent  housing  program,  a  substantial 
ijort'on  of  which  will  be  provided  by  the 
Republican  rent  certificates  program. 

While  there  is  no  quick  and  easy  means 
of  providing  good  housing  for  the  disad- 
vantaged, thi.-;  measure  would  be  a  re- 
spons  'ole  step  in  the  right  direction.  Too 
much  has  been  said  and  too  little  done  in 
the  field  of  Federal  housing  programs. 

We  would  prov  de  additional  funds  for 
an  expanded  approach  which  incorpo- 
rates the  tested  principles  of  self-help 
and  the  commitment  of  the  vast  energies 
and  productiveness  of  the  private  sector. 
By  bringing  these  important  factors  to 
bear,  we  are  hopeful  that  the  challenge 
of  housing  the  Nation's  poor  can  be  met 
and  overcome. 


More  Trade  With  the  Communists 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  7,  1968 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  fast  as 
we  destroy  our  time-honored  loyalties 
with  our  stanch  free  world  allies,  we 
build  bridges  to  Communist  countries 
begging  for  trade  with  the  enemy. 

Why  should  Russia  and  her  Quisling 
p  jppets  like  Poland  and  Yugoslavia  stop 
aiding  in  killing  American  boys  in  Viet- 
nam and  Korea?  Seems  like  the  more  of 
our  boys  they  kUl,  the  more  favored  treat- 
ment our  leaders  want  to  give  them. 

I  include  a  recent  news  clipping  from 
the  U.N.  Conference  on  Trade  and  Devel- 
opment in  New  Delhi  from  the  March  1 
edition  of  the  Washington  Pravda  fol- 
lowing my  comments: 
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I  From  th«  WMhlngton  (D.C.)   Po«t,  Vmi.  1. 

'  19MI 

TKAOi  With  Rids 
New   D«LHi.— A  State   Department  official 
•aid  the  United  SUtes  \»  planning  legUlatlon 
to  expand  Ita  trade  with  Communist  coun- 

John  W  McDonald  told  a  committee  of  the 
United  Nation*  Conference  on  Trade  and  De- 
velopment  that  America  now  haa  mo«t-fa. 
vored-natlon  agreemenU  with  Poland  and 
Tugoalavla  and  that  President  Johnaon  U 
•eeking  legislation  to  enable  him  to  extend 
such  Igreement.  to  other  East  European 
nations. 


VFW  Voice  of  Democracy  Conteit 


HON.  DAVE  MARTIN 

or    NEBBASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav.  March  6.  1968 
Mr  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wars  annually  conduct  a 
Voice  of  Democracy  contest.  Over  400.- 
000  stud^gts  throughout  the  courOry 
participate  in  this  contest.  The  VFW 
awards  five  scholarships  to  the  top  five 
contests  winners. 

James  M.  DeCamp.  of  Nellgh.  Nebr.. 
which  is  located  in  the  Third  Congres- 
sional District  was  the  Nebraska  win- 
ner I  am  very  much  Impressed  by  his 
speech  which  I  list  below  for  the  benefit 
of  the  House: 

VFW  Vodcx  or  DxnocxACT  Contxst 
Where  will  you  And  me?  What  do  I  look 
Ulte?  Ill  tell  you. 

I  have  the  strength  and  beauty  of  youth 
and  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  age.  I  m 
anywhere  and  everywhere  In  this  great  land 
of  our».  rm  there  when  you  walk  Into 
church  on  Sunday  and  hear  the  entire  con- 
gregation sing,  "A  Mighty  Fortress  Is  Our 
God."  And  rm  there  when  yo^^  neighbor 
walks  into  his  church  and  says,  "Hall  Mary, 
full  of  Grace."  Yea.  and  I'm  there  when  toe 
little  neighbor  boy  makes  his  Bar  Mltssvah 
In  the  synagogue  down  the  street. 

My  Name  Is  Democracy.  American  Democ- 
racy to  be  exact.  And  I  speak  for  myself— I 
speak  for  democracy. 

I  was  bom  out  of  an  impossible  dream  a 
group  of  Engllah  rebels  had  nearly  two 
hundred  years  ago.  They  didn't  know  enough 
to  give  up  against  overwhelming  odds  when 
the  British  armies  tried  to  crush  them. 
And  I  guess  I  havent  known  enough  to  give 
up  either. 

There  have  been  times  when  my  life  waa 
in  grave  danger.  Times  when  I  was  ashamed. 
Uke  when  my  sona  clad  in  blue  and  grey 
fought  a  savage  civil  war  to  test  whether  I 
might  be  allowed  to  live  or  not. 

Nearly  one  hundred  years  later  I  watched 
in  sorrow  as  thousands  of  sandy  haired  sona 
fell  and  spilled  their  blood  on  a  beach 
called — Normandy . 

Yes.  and  1  watched  with  a  heart  bxurstlng 
pride  when  a  dying  20-year-old  lad  on  a 
Pacific  Isle  called  Iwo  Jlma  raised  his  head  to 
tell  his  commander— who  happened  to  be  hU 
own  father— -I-m  feeling  pretty  good.  Sir  TeU 
Mother  I  love  her  and  make  her  understand 
It  was  worth  It."  And  then  he  died. 

His  Mother  and  tens  of  mllllona  of  other 
American  women  understood  why  It  waa 
worth  It.  They  understood  enough  to  volun- 
teer for  the  Army,  Navy  and  the  Air  Force — 
to  become  nurses,  jeep  drivers  and  teachers. 
They  understood  enough  to  work  at  ammuni- 
tion factories,  airplane  factories  and  as  clvU- 
lan  volunteers  at  service  clubs. 

You  know.  I  get  disturbed  someUmea  with 
the  way  some  of  my  people  tr«*t  m».  !>• 
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glvan  my  people  Juat  about  everything  they 
couUl  possibly  want.  They  have  more  free- 
dom, more  opportunity,  more  wealth  In  thla 
land  of  America  than  anyplace  else  on  thU 
God's  green  earth.  And  sometimes.  It  become* 
neceas&ry  to  defend  this  freedom,  this  oppor- 
tunity, this  luxury  we  enjoy.  Yet  these  very 
people  who  partake  moat  fully  of  all  theae 
freedom*,  are  so  often  the  very  onea  who 
are  the  first  to  refuse  to  defend  this  free- 
dom. Some  burn  their  draft  cards.  Some 
openly  help  the  enemy.  And  far.  far  too  many 
are  helping  those  who  would  destroy  me  sim- 
ply by  doing  nothing. 

Today  I  need  my  sona  to  defend  me  m  a 
land  called  Viet  Nam.  Most  of  them  are  do- 
ing It.  And  a  lot  of  them  have  fallen  forever 
in  the  namelesa  rice  paddles  of  Viet  Nam. 
I'm  proud  of  them  for  It. 

Yea  I've  had  a  rich  and  a  full  life.  And 
I  speak  for  myself.  I  speak  for  democracy. 

And  speaking.  I  ask  you  my  people,  to 
let  me  live.  Thai's  right,  I.  Democracy,  am 
begging  you,  my  people,  for  my  very  lUe.  for 
without  you  I  am  nothing.  I  am  nothing 
more  than  the  people  who  share  me.  But 
with  you  giUdlng  me.  and  being  guided  by 
jne with  you  protecting  me  and  being  pro- 
tected by  me— wlUi  your  cherishing  me  and 
being  cherUhed  by  me.  I  am  the  moet  pow- 
erful force  for  peace  and  freedom  ever  un- 
leased  in  this  world.  I  can  give  dignity  to 
men  and  hope  to  the  oppressed.  I  can  change 
lands  of  famine  to  lands  of  plenty.  I  can 
make  the  Impossible  dreams  of  the  world 
possible.  I  can  lead  men  to  beat  the  unbeat- 
able foe.  I  can  lead  men  to  reach  the  un- 
reachable stars. 

But  will  you.  my  people,  let  me  live?  W  11 
you  protect  me?  Will  you  defend  me?  Will 
you  conunue  to  give  me  life?  I  have  the  an- 
swer to  that  question.  I  have  It  and  I  will 
give  It  to  you.  The  answer— la— what  you 
make  It! 
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pace  with  modem  nursing  practice  while 
accommodating  larger  enrollments.  It 
supports  their  efforts  not  only  to  im- 
prove curriculums  but  also  to  develop 
new  programs  or  needed  modifications  in 
existing  programs  of  nursing  education. 
And  it  offers  significant  incentives  to 
help  recruit  nursing  students. 

Together,  these  programs— some  of 
them  broadened  from  the  original  act^ 
constitute  a  powerful  attack  upon  the 
nurse  shortage.  I  am  confident  that  the 
Congress  will  act  swiftly  to  assure  their 
continuance. 


Thoughtfal  Citixent  Help  Save  Tax 
Dollars 


Tbe  Nurse  Traiiun«  Act  of  1964 

HON.  TORBERT  H.  MACDONALD 

OF    MAflSACHrSTTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  7,  1968 

Mr  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr  Speaker,  all  of  us  in  the  Congress 
take  pride  in  the  series  of  laws  enacted 
during  the  past  few  years  to  alleviate 
this  country's  severe  shortage  of  healtn 
manpower. 

The  Nurse  Training  Act  of  1964  is  one 
of  these  landmark  acts.  Under  this  act, 
73  schools  of  nursing  have  been  assisted 
with  the  construction  of  teaching  facili- 
ties These  will  provide  about  9,000  more 
places— including  2.900  new  first-year 
places— and  improve  12.000  places  In 
schools  which  were  in  poor  physical  con- 
dition. ^     ^  ,  ^ 

In  his  health  message.  President  John- 
son has  requested  the  extension  and  im- 
provement of  the  assistance  now  pro- 
vided to  nursing  schools  and  students 
under  the  act. 

If  we  are  to  succeed  in  relieving  the 
nurse  shortage  and  in  meeting  the  needs 
of  our  growlnx  population— If  we  are  to 
assure  all  of  our  people  adequate  nurs- 
ing care— the  assistance  to  schools  and 
students  of  nursing  provided  under  this 
act  must  continue. 

President  Johnson's  proposal  is  direct- 
ed toward  this  end.  It  extends  the  pro- 
gram of  Federal  grants  to  aid  the  con- 
struction of  teaching  facilities  In  schools 
of  nursing.  It  assures  the  schools  the  fi- 
nancial support  they  must  have  to  keep 


HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  7,  1968 
Mr  ERLENBORN  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
cooperative  efforts  of  the  U.S.  Weather 
Bureau  and  thoughtful  citizens  around 
the  country  is  resulting  in  a  savings  to 
taxpayers  of  $180,000  per  year.  To  effect 
this  saving,  the  Weather  Bureau  main- 
tains a  small  facility,  the  National  Re- 
conditl.oning  Center,  in  Joliet,  111. 

This  is  in  the  14th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Illinois,  which  I  am  proud  to 
represent. 

The  Weather  Bureau  issued  an  an- 
noimcement  about  this  this  morning, 
and  with  permission  I  insert  the  an- 
nouncement in  the  Record  : 

Thouohttul  CmzENS  Save  Taxpayers 

$180,000  Each  Year 
Note  to  Americans:  If  you  find  a  radio- 
sonde— that  balloon-borne  package  of  weath- 
er Instruments  that  flashes  back  Information 
to  weathermen  around  the  world— please 
return  It. 

Such  thoughtful  acta  by  citizens  today  are 
already  saving  the  American  taxpayer  about 
$180,000  a  year  over  the  cost  of  buying  new 
Instrumenta  of  this  type,  the  Department  of 
Commerce's  Environmental  Science  Ser^'lce8 
Administration,  reported  today. 

A  small  Weather  Bureau  facility  In  Joliet, 
nUnolB  called  the  National  Reconditioning 
Center,  recently  repaired  Its  400.000th  radio- 
sonde since  the  facility  waa  established  in 
1946. 

Radloaondes,  which  measure  temperature, 
humidity,  and  air  pressure  as  they  rise 
through  the  atmosphere  and  radio  thU  in- 
formaUon  back  to  the  ground,  are  launched 
'  from  station*  around  the  world  more  than 
300  times  each  day.  Most  of  them  are  lost  In 
remote  or  uninhabited  areas  or  In  the  sea 
when  their  balloons  buret  and  they  parachute 
back  to  earth.  But  about  26  percent  of  them 
are  found  and  returned  to  the  Weather  Bu- 
reau where  they  are-  reconditioned  for  \ise 
again.  (One  record-making  radiosonde  waa 
flown,  recovered,  and  reconditioned  seven 
times.) 

Printed  on  the  side  of  each  radloeonde  la  a 
legend  asking  the  finder  to  deUver  the  In- 
strument (In  a  postage-paid  maUlng  sack 
which  Is  provided)  to  the  nearest  post  office 
or  mailman  for  return  to  the  National  Re- 
conditioning center.  The  Instrument  pack- 
age also  contains  a  brochure  explaining  the 
use  of  the  radiosonde  and  urging  the  finder 
to  return  It  to  the  Weather  Bureau  for  poa- 
slble  reconditioning.  Return  of  even  the  more 
badly  weatherbeaten  or  damaged  one*  can  be 
of  value  as  parts  can  be  salvaged  for  use  In 
other  Instrument*. 
A  new  radloeonde  cobU  from  $16  to  $30.  The 


average  cost  of  reconditioning  one  U  $8.37 
which  includes  parU,  labor,  and  even  over- 
head expenses  at  the  Joliet  center. 

The  radiosonde' section  at  the  center  em- 
ploys only  15  people  who  have  set  their  goal 
at  126  reconditioned  Instruments  a  day. 

The  National  Reconditioning  Center  re- 
pairs other  weather  instrxunenta.  too.  One 
kection.  staffed  by  only  three  men  ^aiidles 
the  reconditioning  and  calibration  of  123  dif- 
ferent instrumente  and  components  rang- 
ing in  complexity  from  relatively  simple 
anemometers  to  radar  systems.  In  one  year 
these  men  have  saved  the  Weather  Bureau  up 
to  $250,000  by  repairing  defective  or  damaged 

equlpmMi^^^  1*  headed  by  Glenn  M.  Miller, 
who  has  been  In  charge  of  the  facility  since 
It  opened.  

Human  Renewal  Fund  for  Fiscal  Year 
lf69 


HON.  WILLIAM  0.  COWGER 

OP    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  7,  1968 
Mr  COWGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
joined  with  seven  of  my  colleagues  in 
making  an  Intensive  study  of  the  196» 
Federal  budget.  We  urge  immediate  cre- 
ation of  a  $2.5-bUlion  human  renewal 
fund  for  fiscal  year  1969  to  meet  urgent 
human  needs  and  the  urban  crisis  in  our 
Nation.  Creation  of  the  fund  would  be 
coupled  with  a  $6.5-blllion  cutback  in 
Federal  expenditures  In  line  with  neces- 
sai-y  wartime  priorities. 

By  firmly  cutting  S6.5  billion  from  the 
President's  budget,  we  can  responsibly 
plow  back  $2.5  billion  into  urgent  human 

nficds 

This  administration  has  consistently 
refused  to  exercise  the  political  Integnty 
required  to  establish  positive  national 
spending  priorities.  Bowing  to  po  itic^ 
pressures  of  the  moment,  it  has  allowed 
its  attention  to  drift  from  our  most  press- 
ing human  and  urban  needs.  Congress 
cannot  allow  this  drift  to  continue.  We 
propose  a  new  set  of  priorities-one 
which  recognizes  the  enormous  financial 
and  economic  difficulties  facing  us.  but 
one  which  also  recognizes  the  terrible 
human  waste  which  is  resulting  from 
past  and  current  inattention. 

Five  himdred  million  dollars  would  be 
allocated  to  mobUize  private  industry  to 
provide  meaningful  jobs  and  trainmg  for 
the  hard-core  unemployed  and  under- 
employed. To  provide  jobs  with  dignity, 
we  urge  immediate  enactment  of  the  Re- 
publican Human  Investment  Act  and  full 
funding  of  realistic  manpower  training 
programs.  The  Riot  Commission  recently 
endorsed  this  Republican  initiative  that 
we  have  urged  for  years.  Our  proposa 
also  doubles  the  money  for  vocational 
education  and  technical  training. 

Upon  the  same  assumptions  used  in  tne 
President's  budget,  an  additional  $250 
milUon  of  expenditures  for  housing  in 
fiscal  year  1969  would  expand  the  suc- 
cessful Republican  rent  certificates  pro- 
gram, fully  fund  the  Percy-WldnaU  ap- 
proach to  stimulate  private  enterpnse 
construction,  and  expand  the  low-Income 
construction  and  rehabiUtation  incentive 
programs  to  produce  an  estimated  total 
of  325.000  housing  units. 
We  would  allocate  $250  million  more 
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for  air  and  water  pollution  control,  and 
would  double  the  money  available  to  cope 
with  the  causes,  prevention,  and  control 
of  crime.  .    .. 

The  rural  problem  of  today  is  the  ur- 
ban problem  of  tomorrow.  $100  million 
would  be  provided  for  a  model  tax-credit 
approach  to  induce  industry  to  expand 
in  rural  areas.  Rural  revitalizatlon  and 
growth  must  go  hand  in  hand  with  pro- 
grams to  meet  the  human  needs  of  the 
cities.  ^      ,  _ 

It  is  long  overdue  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  demonstrate  in  its  own  front 
vard  how  to  cope  with  pressing  urban 
problems.  The  District  of  Columbia,  as 
our  Nation's  Capital,  is  of  concern  to  all 
the  people  of  the  country.  We  propose  an 
additional  $50  mUlion  Federal  expendi- 
ture so  that  Washington,  D.C,  can  be- 
come a  model  for  the  Nation's  cities. 

We  propose  deferrals  totaUng  more 
than  $6.5  billion  in  public  works,  public 
buildings,  nonmilitary  research,  high- 
way beautiflcation,  supersonic  transport 
and  other  low  priority  programs  such 
as  Gtovemment  public  relations.  A  limi- 
tation of  agriculture  subsidies  to  a  max- 
imum of  $10,000  per  farmer  U  long  over- 
due Until  the  foreign  aid  program  is 
reorganized,  we  propose  no  Increase 
above  present  levels  of  expenditure.  Con- 
gress itself  must  economize  by  deferring 
mpjor  construction  and  new  facilities  on 
Capitol  Hill.  ,    . 

A  cutback  of  military  personnel  in 
Europe  of  about  200,000  leaves  an  ample 
torce  to  maintain  our  treaty  commit- 
ments in  Europe.  The  President's  request 
for  45  000  additional  civilian  personnel 
should  be  denied.  We  propose  an  aver- 
age 3-percent  reduction  in  civilian  Gov- 
ernment  employment,   well  below    the 
normal  annual  attrition  rate,  so  that  no 
employees  would  lose  their  jobs  involun- 
tarily  Federal  civilian  employment  has 
increased  by  561,000  In  the  past  7  years. 
These  programs  total  SI. 5  billion  leav- 
ing an  additional  $1  billion  to  spend  in 
other  critical  areas.  Our  proposal  has 
been  referred  to  the  Republican  Urban 
Affairs  Task  Force,  of  which  I  am  chair- 
man   to  seek  the  advice  of  Americas 
foremost  urban  experts.  Five  Congress- 
men who  make  up  this  special  study 
group   are   also  members  of   the   task 
force  which  will  conduct  extensive  hear- 
ings to  determine  the  true  priorities. 

Federal  tax  money  alone  will  not  solve 
these  domestic  problems.  We  must  avoid 
promising  any  of  our  people  an  mstant 
tomorrow  that  is  impossible  of  attam- 
ment.  It  is  imperative  that  we  PUt  first 
things  first.  WhUe  we  are  spending  $30 
billion  a  year  on  Vietnam,  desirable  but 
low  priority  programs  must  be  deferred. 
Only  tough  priorities  will  meet  long 
neglected  critical  needs  of  our  people. 
Immediate  budget  deferrals 

'■  «°S/sS°rErS:!  $2,080,000,000 

'•  n^eTn '^'^^"-"-         222,  000,  000 

'■  °Sir  abro'aT!!!  ""!  200.  000,  000 

4.  Civilian  space  program..  400,  000.  000 

5    Highway  beautiflcation..  85,000,000 

6.  Longworth   House   Office 
Building  renovation...  6,  058,  000 

7.  Madison  Library 2.600,000 

8.  Government  Printing  Of-  „  T^nn  nnn 
flee  Building 2.  500. 000 
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immediate  budget  d€/crroI»— Continued 
9.  USDA.  $10,000  maximum 

subsidy  limit  per  farm.      $410, 000.  ooo 

10.  Freeze  on  moderate-  to 
hlKh-lncome  apart- 
mint   programs 400- OOO'^^^ 

11.  Fo«lgn  Tld.. 700.  000,  000 

12.  Forest  roads  construction 
(60%  new) 45.790,000 

13.  Arts  and  Humanities 
Foundation.. .--  9.800.000 

14.  Public  buildings  (cite  ac- 

Smgr.''--"-''-""-  '■  '^'-  °°° 

16.  Public  mformatlon 100,  000.  000 

16    Post       office       buildings 

K)    ..-.-"°*'"''!!^  26,121,000 

17.  Freeze  on  Government  ci- 
vilian  employment   at  „„„««« 
97^^ 961,000.000 

18.  National    Science   Poun- 
datlon    — -  250,000,000 

19.  Forest     highways     (50%  ,-  ^^  nnn 
new  construction) 16,000,000 

20.  Earth     description     and 
mapping  (60':c  NOA)  -.  6.  760,  000 

21.  President's     contingency 
reserve  (1968  level) ...         400.  000.  000 

•'2    Public        works         (20'"c 

stretchout)    ^OO.OOO.OOO 

23.  Appalachla  ( 1968  level)  86,900,000 


Total 


6,614,916.500 


Program  allocation.s 
(Amounts  In  millions  J 

Amounts 
1    Jobs  (human  Investment,  $300:   Job 
Opportunity  Board,  $25;  EEOC.  $2; 
MDTA,     $103;      Indxistry      Youth 

Corps,  $70) :--—:  * 

2.  Education  (vocational  education  and 
technical  education  for  the 
future)   -—    260 

3  Housing  (rent  certificates,  $50;  low- 
Income  construction  Incentive  pro- 
gram (revolving) ,  $100; '  rehabUl- 
tatloti  incentive  (revolving) .  $100  •)     250 

4.  Pollution  (air  and  water  pollution 
conteol)    260 

5.  Crime  (causes,  prevention,  and  con- 
trol)     ---■-     ^°'' 

6   Rural   revitalizatlon    (rural   growth. 

tax  credit) ^^ 

7.  District  of  Columbia »" 

1  Including  Percy-Wldnall  program. 


Introduction  of  Bill  for  CommemoratiTe 
"Barefoot  Mailman  Stamp" 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

or    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  7,  1968 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  today  Introducing  a  bill  which 
would  provide  for  the  issuance  of  a 
commemorative  stamp  by  the  U.S.  Post 
OfBce  in  honor  of  the  barefoot  mailmen 
of  Florida.  ^  . 

Unique  in  the  annals  of  American 
history  and  folklore,  these  mailmen  pro- 
vided the  only  mall  service  between 
Miami,  and  the  Palm  Beaches  during  the 
1880's  and  early  1890's. 

The  mailmen  walked  3  days  each 
way  the  66  miles  between  these  points 
along  the  ocean  beach  because  that  was 
the  best  route  at  that  time. 

They  took  off  their  shoes  because  the 
best  footing  was  on  the  hardest  part  of 
the  beach  where  the  surf  washed.  At 
times,  the  wind  and  surf  made  the  going 
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treacherous,  and  In  1M7  one  carrier, 
James  Hamilton,  lost  his  Ufe  carrying 
the  mall  when  he  had  to  swim  an  inlet 
and  drowned. 

The  date  of  the  proposed  stamp.  1969. 
wiU  mark  the  75th  anniversary  of  the 
end  of  this  unique  and  memorable  mail 
service  and  I  believe  that  by  the  issuance 
of  a  commemorative  stamp  bearing  a  Hg- 
ure  of  the  barefoot  mailman  is  a  fine 
manner  in  which  to  remember  these 
courageous  carriers. 

The  dedication  to  service  exhibited  by 
these  barefoot  carriers  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  much  interest  and  enthusiasm 
by  residents  of  the  area  once  served  In 
1943  a  novel  entitled  "The  Barefoot 
Mailman.-  written  by  Mr.  Theodore 
Pratt  of  Delray  Beach.  Fla..  was  pub- 
lished Moreover,  Mr.  William  Schmalz 
and  Mrs.  Kendall  Keeley.  also  of  Delray 
Beach,  are  only  two  of  a  number  of 
philatelists  interested  in  furthering  such 
a  barefoot  mailman  sUmp. 

The  interest  In  this  stamp  is  great  and 
I  respectfully  urge  the  Commemorative 
Stamp  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Post- 
master General  to  act  favorably  on  this 
proposal.      ^^^^^^^^_^ 

Biofrapky  o*  Confrefiman  Chet  Holifield 

HON.  CArTaLBERT 

or    OKLAHOMA 

LN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  7.  196S 
Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  more 
than  20  years  I  have  had  the  pleasure  to 
serve  in  the  House  with  the  gentleman 
from  CaUfomia  (Mr.  HouriELDl.  During 
those  years  I  have  at  aU  times  found  Wm 
to  be  fair  In  his  dealings  with  his  col- 
leagues, forceful  and  well-prepared  in 
debate,  and  dUigent  In  meeting  his  com- 
mittee responsibUlties.  It  Is  apparent  as 
weU  that  his  efforts  here  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  people  of  his  19th  Con- 
Kresslonal  District  in  California. 

Because  of  his  moderate  but  progres- 
sive approach  to  issues.  Congressman 
HoLiriELD  holds  the  respect  of  his  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  He  is 
a  man  of  principle  and  commitment,  ana 
his  commitments  are  as  good  as  his  word. 
He  has  also  refused  to  soapbox  issues 
of  fleeting  but  popular  appeal,  preferring 
to  work  in  areas  of  less  glamor  but  much 
greater  importance  to  the  Nation.  His 
Contribution  in  the  field  of  nuclear 
energy  will  come  to  be  recognized,  in  my 
opinion,  as  •statesmanlike-  in  the  classic 
sense  of  the  word. 

RecenUy  Congressman  HoLiriELD  was 
honored  by  a  group  of  friends  from  Los 
Angeles  and  Washington  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  25  years  service  in  the  House. 
After  the  retirement  thi^  year  of  our 
esteemed  colleague.  Cecil  King  Con- 
gressman Holifield  will  become  the  dean 
of  the  CaUfomia  congressional  delega- 
tion This  prestigious  position  has  been 
held  by  only  a  handful  of  men  over 
the  years.  It  is  a  tribute  to  a  man  who  has 
worked  hard  and  long  for  California  and 
the  Nation.  These  few  men  like  the  gen- 
Ueman  from  California  ll^r.  HolifieldI 
who  have  made  the  House  the  great  in- 
sUtutlon  that  it  is.  have  made  singular. 
contribuUons  to  the  Nation  through  their 
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tenure  and  committee  positions.  I  think 
it  would  be  fitting  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  to  insert  a  summan"  of  Congress- 
man HoLiFiELDS  distinguished  public 
record : 

BIOORAPHY  or  CONC«M«l*AN  Chct  HoLirnxD. 
90TH  CoNC»«88,  1967-68 
Congressman  Chet  HoIlfleW  of  Moniebello. 
CaUfornla.  wm  elected  to  the  78th  Congress 
in  November  1942  to  represent  the  newly 
formed  19th  Congressional  District  of  CaU- 
fomia and  has  served  hl«  constituency  con- 
tinuously since  then,  having  been  re-elected 
each  time  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  votes  cast.  He  has  had  13  consecutive 
lerms  In  Congress  and  therefore  is  In  the 
ninth  seniority  group  in  rank.  Congressman 
HoUflelds  work  for  his  constituents  has  won 
aoproval  and  commendations  from  substan- 
tial organizations  such  as  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Supervisors.  City  Councils,  the  Metro- 
politan Water  District  of  Southern  California. 
Civic  and  Business  Organizations.  Labor 
Unions.  Government  Employees  and  Vet- 
erans Groups. 

Congressman  HoUHeld  serves  as  Chairman 
or  Vice-chairman  of  the  Important  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  during  alter- 
nate Congressional  terms.  He  Is  the  ranking 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  and  serves  as  Chairman  of  the 
Military  Operations  Subcommittee.  The  Con- 
gressman has  also  served  on  various  other 
Committees,  le  .  Foreign  Affairs.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service,  and  Military  Affairs  (now 
the  Armed  Service*  Committee) 
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COMMrrTM     WO«K     IN     CONGRESS 

As  a  member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  since  its  inception  (in  1946). 
Congressman  Holifield  has  been  outstand- 
ingly active  in  the  field  of  atomic  energy  leg- 
islation, serving  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Leg- 
isliOve  Subcommittee.  Also,  as  Chairman  of 
the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Radiation  dur- 
ing the  85th  Congress,  he  held  extensive  hear- 
ings on  the  -Nature  of  Radioactive  Fallout 
and  Its  Effects  on  Man.'  These  hearings  and 
the  resulting  AnalysU  received  the  un/versal 
approval    of    scientists,    educational    leaders 

''"fn°June  of  1959.  Mr.  Hollfleld's  Radiation 
subcommittee  held  public  hearings  on  the 
possible  effects  of  a  full-scale  nuclear  war  on 
man  and  his  environment.  The  testimony  re- 
vealed for  the  first  time  specific  estimates  of 
damage  from  blast,  heat  and  radiation 
(based  on  a  hypothetical  war  pattern),  in 
1967  the  Congressman  conducted  hearings 
and  issued  a  report  by  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  development  and  testing  of  nuclear 
wenpons  by  Communist  China. 

Congressman  Holifield  always  has  been  an 
exponent  of  civilian  rather  than  military 
control  of  the  atom.  He  Is  a  constant  and 
vigorous  proponent  of  a  strong  atomic  de- 
fense for  the  United  States  and  lU  Allies 
and  of  a  vigorous  program  of  research  to 
develop  the  peacetime  uses  of  atomic  energy. 
The  Congressman  also  has  Insisted  the  bene- 
flts  of  atomic  research  and  development  be 
safeguarded  for  the  use  of  the  private  clU- 
zens  of  the  United  Stales  whose  taxes  ha\e 
been     Invested     so     heavily     in     this     huge 

*"l"addUlon  to  his  work  on  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy.  Congressman 
Hollfleid  is  the  ranking  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
(Which  has  the  power  and  '■«?«'"'*'"">,  °^ 
investigating  all  expenditures  of  the  Pede"! 
Government)  and  is  Chairman  of  one  of  lU 
major  subcommittees.  Military  Operations. 
During  his  service  on  the  Government  Oper- 
ations Committee,  he  authored  the  Federal 
Prooerty  and  Administrative  Services  Act 
(thr Holifield  Act)  which  established  the 
General  Services  Administration. 

In  the  SUt  and  82nd  Congresses.  Mr.  Holi- 
fted  chaired  t.ne  Subcommittee  on  Executive 
and  Legislative  Reorganization  which  proc- 


essed 45  Presidential  Reorganization  Plans. 
39  of  which  were  passed  by  the  Congress, 
resulting  in  the  saving  of  millions  of  dollars. 
During  the  89th  Congress.  Congressman 
Holifield  held  hearings  and  managed  a  bin 
in  1965  which  created  the  Cabinet-level 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Depart- 
ment In  1966  he  authored  a  bill  to  create  the 
Cabinet-level  Department  of  Transportation, 
held  hearings  and  managed  the  bill  to  suc- 
cessful passage.  He  therefore  became  the  only 
Representative  in  our  history  to  create  legis- 
latively two  Cabinet-level  Departments.  In 
1967  Congressman  Holifield  managed  the 
Presidents  Reorganization  Plan  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  creating  a  mayor-council 
form  of  government,  the  first  major  reform 
of  the  national  capital's  governmental  ma- 
chinery In  over  90  years. 

As  Chairman  of  the  powerful  Subcommit- 
tee on  Military  Operations.  Congressman 
Hollfleid  spent  three  weeks  in  January.  1968 
inspecting  American  forces  in  Vietnam. 
Thailand.  Korea  and  Okinawa.  Congressman 
Holifield  has  consistently  advocated  a  strong 
United  States  policy  against  Communist 
aggression  In  Southeast  Asia. 

'  HONORS 

The  California  Congressional  Recognition 
Plan,  a  privately  endowed,  nonprofit  educa- 
tional organization  whose  purpose  Is  the  im- 
provement of  public  understanding  of  the 
records  and  services  of  the  California  Delega- 
tion in  the  United  States  Congress,  has  cited 
Congressman  Hollfleid  seven  times  as  an  out- 
standing member  of  the  Delegation.  The  se- 
lection has  been  based  on  his  public  record, 
his  official  acts,  as  well  as  his  integrity,  ability, 
judgment,  effectiveness,  leadership,  promo- 
tion of  Important  public  legUlation  and  his 
service  to  his  constltuenU. 

The  academic  world  has  honored  Con- 
gressman Holifield  three  times  by  awarding 
him  honorary  degrees:  East  Los  Angeles  Col. 
lege  Associate  of  Arts  1962:  Lynchburg 
College.  Doctor  of  Laws  1904;  and  Whlttler 
College.  Doctor  of  Laws  1966.  In  1967.  he  re- 
ceived the  coveted  Congressional  Distinguish- 
ed Service  Award  of  the  American  Political 
Science  Association.  This  honor  is  given  every 
other  year  to  two  Congressmen  and  two  Sen- 
ators, one  of  each  party,  for  exceptional  and 
outstanding  public  service. 

On  June  29.  1965.  Congressman  Hollfleid 
was  presented  with  the  Honorary  Port  Pilot 
Award  by  the  City  and  Port  of  Long  Beach 
California,  'revlous  honurees  Included  the 
Honorable  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower.  His  Im- 
oerlal  Majesty  Halle  Selassie  I.  Emperor  of 
Ethiopia  and  other  notables.  The  award  Is 
not  given  annually,  only  when  the  City  and 
Port  of  Long  Beach  believe  It  is  merited. 

Chairman  Hollfleid  Is  known  as     a  Con- 
gressman who  does  his  homework'    and  be- 
cause of  his  hard  work,  attention  to  detail 
and  expert  knowledge,  he  has  been  signally 
honored.  He  was  elected  to  serve  on  Presi- 
dent Truman's  Special  Evaluation  Commis- 
sion  on   the   Atomic   Bomb   Tests   at   Bikini 
Atoll  in  1946.  He  has  served  as  Congressional 
Adviser  to  the  United  States  Delegation  at 
most   of    the    International    Conferences   on 
the    Peaceful    Uses    of    Atomic    Energy    in 
Geneva.  Switzerland.  He  also  has  been  ch<»en 
to  represent  the  United  States  at  several  of 
the  General  Conferences  of  the  International 
Atomic  Energy   Agency  In  Vienna.  Austria 
and  Tokyo.  Japan  (1965).  and  has  served  as 
Adviser  to  the  U.S.  Delegation.  First  Inter- 
national Symposium  on  Water  D"»""  ^Vl"r," 
Washington.   DC.    (1965)    and   the  Eighteen 
Nation    Disarmament    Conference.    Geneva. 
Switzerland  ( 1966,  1967,  and  1968) 

M'  Hollfleid  was  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  serve  on  the  Second  Commission  on 
the  Organization  of  the  Executive  Branch 
of  the  Government  (popularly  known  as  the 
"Hoover  Commission").  The  Commission 
studied  the  organization  and  operation  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  made  proposals 
to   eliminate  duplication,  waste  and   Ineffi- 


ciency which  resulted  In  a  further  savings 
of  many  millions  of  dollars.  For  the  past 
several  years.  Congressman  Hollfleid,  work- 
ing with  a  bl-paftlsan  group  of  Congressmen, 
has  been  making  a  study  of  the  problems  in- 
volved in  reorganizing  the  rules  and  proce- 
dures of  the  United  States  Congress. 

In  addition  to  the  other  honors  which  have 
come  to  Mr.  Hollfleid.  he  was  the  only  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  (other 
than  the  Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
committee)  designated  to  represent  the 
United  States  at  the  Dedication  of  the  Ger- 
man peoples'  memorial  to  General  George 
Marshall  at  Bonn  In  October.  1963. 

President  Johnson  requested  Mr.  Hoimeio 
to  chair  an  ad  hoc  committee  of  Western 
Senators  and  Representatives  to  develop  an 
aereement  between  privately  owned  and  pub- 
licly owned  electric  utilities  to  utilize  excess 
electricity  from  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration in  Washington  State. 

Approximately  three  million  kilowatts  of 
cheap  electricity  will  be  transmitted  to  cities 
m  California  and  Arizona  through  an  In- 
tegrated transmission  network  as  a  result 
of  achieving  a  successful  agreement.  "The 
capital  investment  will  be  approximately 
$700  million  In  the  project. 

Because  of  his  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  atomic  energy,  the 
Congressman  has  been  a  guest  on  such  na- 
tion-wide television  programs  ar  "Meet  the 
Press  "  "The  Today  Show."  "Face  the  Nation, 
etc  He  has  been  the  subject  of  many  articles 
in  national  magaalnes:  Saturday  Review. 
Fortune.  Saturday  Evening  Post,  Readers 
Digest,  and  Atlantic  Monthly,  among  others, 

WORK  FOR  HIS  DISTRICT 

Coi.t;resFman  HoUfield's  26  years'  service  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  have  earned 
him  a  position  of  high  seniority  and  leader- 
ship in  the  California  Delegation  and  the 
Congress  The  honors  and  responsibilities 
which  have  come  to  Mr.  Hollfleid  have  given 
him  wide  knowledge  and  experience  and  have 
earned  him  the  respect  and  confidence  of  his 
colleagues,  the  other  leaders  of  Congress  and 
of  the  Executive  Departments. 

Because    of    his   seniority    and    leadership 
ability  Mr.  Holifield  has  been  In  an  excellent 
position   to  guide  legislation  of  importance 
to  California  and  to  the  Nation  through  diffi- 
cult debates  on  the  Floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  During  the   1st  Sessiori  of 
the  90th  Congress,  he  was  instrumental  in 
winning  a  major  victory  in  the  battle  against 
;,ir  pollution.  Through  his  skillful  leadership, 
the  House  voted  to  permit  California  to  im- 
prove  Its   standards  on  auto  emission   con- 
trols, which  are  more  stringent  than  the  na- 
tional minimum  standard  established  In  the 
'  1967  Air  Quality  Act.  Mr.  Holifield  "mapped 
the  strategy"  for  the  Floor  flght  on  the  Cali- 
fornia Amendment,  and  guided  the  Califor- 
nia Delegation's  actions  on  the  Floor,  man- 
aging to  prevent  watering  down  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Amendment.  ^.  v,  v,- 
The  19th  Congressional  District,  which  he 
is  privileged  to  represent,  has  always  been 
Mr     HoUfleld's    foremost    concern.    In    1967. 
his  efforts  led   the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  to  approve  a  fund 
reservation  of  91. 5  million  in  grant  funds  for 
the  cities  of  Cerritos.  Santa  Fe  Springs.  Nor- 
walk    Lakewood  and  Artesia,  to  expand  the 
regional   storm  sewer  and  drainage   system 
for  th-  area.  Approval  of  the  measure  came 
after  months  of  intensive  effort  by  Congress- 
man Holifield.  who  stated  that  "this  is  a  good 
example  of  the  right  kind  of  partnership  be- 
tween   our    Federal    Government    and    local 
communities.  It  Is  in  effect  a  return  of  Fed- 
eral income  taxes  to  the  people  of  our  Dis- 
trict." ,    ^^ 

Congressman  Holifield  was  one  of  the 
principal  backers  of  legislation  which  led  to 
the  creation  of  the  Bolsa  Island  Desalting 
Project,  located  about  'b  mile  off  the  coast 
of  Southern  CaUfornia  in  the  vicinity  of 
Huntington  Beach.  Mr.  Holifield  Joined  In- 
terior Secretary  Udall  In  declaring  that  this 


Project  is  the  "first  of  a  kind"  in  a  number 
of  respects.  Among  these  are:  the  coupling  of 
nuclear  reactors  for  large-scale  production  of 
power  and  desalting  water,  the  concept  of  lo- 
cating a  nuclear  reactor  on  a  man-made 
island,  and  the  cooperative  efforts  of  private 
and  public  power  utilities,  together  with 
Federal  and  State  agencies,  in  a  large  project 
involving  new  technology.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  capital  investment  in  this  project 
will  be  between  $450  and  $500  million. 

Mr    Hollfleid    as   ranking  Member   of   the 
California   Delegation   and   Chairman   of   its 
Transportation  Committee,  was  given  prin- 
cipal credit  bv  Secretary  of  Transportation 
Alan  S.  Bovd  for  winning  approval  of  90 'r 
federal   participation   in   the   estimated  $250 
million  Century  Freeway  Project  in  Los  An- 
geles  This  action  means  that  California  will 
receive    assistance    b.ised    on    the    Interstate 
highway   system    formula   of   90-10   federal- 
state  cooperation,  giving  the  State  a  return 
of  an  additional  40';    of  federal  tax  dollars 
over  the  conventional  50-50  sharing  program. 
Another    Important    contribution    to    his 
district  has  been  through  the  Congressman  s 
efforts  to  secure  unused  and  surplus  govern- 
ment land   for  public   parks  and  recreation 
areas.  Several  communities  in  the  19th  Con- 
gressional District  have  generously  dedicated 
"Hollfleid   Parks"   to   the  hard   work  of  the 
Congressman. 

In  addition  to  the  areas  of  public  work 
outlined  in  preceding  paragraphs.  Congress- 
man Holifield  has  assisted  literally  thou- 
sands of  constituents  in  his  District  In  se- 
curing help  or  adjustments  on  personal  or 
business  problems  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Immigration  matters,  military  arid 
veterans  programs,  and  social  security  am 
are  all  areas  of  concern  to  the  Congressman, 
and  numerous  letters  of  appreciation  from 
grateful  residents  indicate  the  importance 
of  this  kind  of  Congressional  work. 

Congressman  Hollfleid  was  born  in  Ken- 
tucky educated  in  the  public  schools  of 
Arkansas,  and  has  lived  in  Montebello,  Cali- 
fornia, since  1920.  He  has  been  engaged  in 
the  retailing  of  men's  clothing  for  o^^  *° 
years  He  is  a  member  of  the  Christian 
Church  and  various  fraternal  and  civic  orga- 
nizations. "Chet"  Holifield  and  his  popular 
and  attractive  wife,  "Cam,"  have  four 
daughters  and  fifteen  grandchildren. 
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Government  attempts  to  sabotage  the 
efforts  of  the  State  and  local  governments 
in  the  area  of  economic  development. 

Mr  Speaker,  a  total  of  43  States  have 
programs  of  industrial  development, 
which  make  use  of  revenue  bonds.  The 
efforts  of  these  States  to  raise  the  eco- 
nomic status  of  their  people  will  be  se- 
verely dampened,  if  not  completely  end- 
ed Industrial  development  bonds  have 
been  exempt  since  1954,  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  at  this  late  date  the  decision  as 
to  their  tax-exempt  status  should  prop- 
erly be  a  matter  for  the  Congress  to  de- 
cide. 


Increased  Federal  Taxes 


HON.  SPEEDY  0.  LONG 

OF    LOtnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  7,  1968 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  today  to  protest,  in  the  strongest 
possible  terms,  attempts  by  the  admin- 
istration and  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice in  particular  to  circumvent  the  Con- 
-rress  on  the  matter  of  increased  Federal 
taxes.  Typically,  the  present  attenapt  is 
undertaken  in  the  guise  of  tax  reform. 
Briefly  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
proposes  to  end  on  March  15  the  tax- 
exempt  status  of  municipal  and  State  m- 
dustrial  development  bonds.  And  virhrle 
the  immediate  income  tax  to  be  imposed 
by  this  drastic  and  sudden  change  in 
IRS  regulations  will  be  felt  by  those  in- 
dividuals who  invest  in  such  bonds,  the 
final  effect  of  the  change  will  be  to  im- 
pose heavier  taxes  upon  local  property 

owners.  , 

At  a  time  when  it  is  increasingly  nec- 
essary for  all  levels  of  sovernment  to 
foster  the  econonv.c  well-being  of  our  cit- 
izens, by  creating  jobs  and  by  3ncourag- 
ing   trade  and  commerce,  the  Federal 


Judge  Exposes  the  Fallacies  of  the 
Reardon  Report 

HON.  JOE  D.  WAGGONNER,  JR. 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  7.  1968 
Mr  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
so-cailed  Reardon  report  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Associations  house  of  delegates, 
has  been  analyzed  extensively  since  its 
appearance,  but  nowhere  as  clearly  and 
concisely  as  by  Caddo  Parish  District 
Judge  John  A.  Dixon.  Jr.,  in  a  recent 
speech  in  my  congressional  district. 

The  Shreveport  Journal  editorialized 
on  Judge  Dixon's  comments  and  they 
are  worthy  of  everyone's  attention  here 
in  this  body. 

We  need  more  judges  on  the  bench  like 
Judge  Dixon  and  fewer  like  Mr.  Reardon. 
Perhaps  if  there  were  more  newspapers 
like  the  Journal  which  believe  in  respon- 
sible journalism,  the  issue  would  never 
have  come  up.  I  urge  you  to  take  a  mo- 
ment and  read  these  views,  which  fol- 
low : 

JUDGE  DIXON  Takes  the  Proper  Stand 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  large  numbers  ^ 
Jurists  throughout  the  -^o^ntry  will  follow 
the  example  set  by  Caddo  Parish  District 
Judge  John  A.  Dixon  Jr.  in  publicly  opposing 
the  American  Bar  Association  House  "/  D*>^- 
gates-  recommendations  to  restrict  the  re- 
Fease  of  crime  news  prior  to  trial.  Judge 
Dixon,  in  his  speech  to  the  Scrtoma  Club  of 
Shreveport.  exposed  the  fallacies  in  the  body 
of  recommendations  known  as  the  Reardon 

Report.  ,         , 

From  the  sensationalism  of  certain  crlm- 
inal  trials,  the  authors  of  the  R^^.^on  Re- 
port have  assumed  that  the  news  media  make 
a  habit  of  abusing  the  freedom  of  the  press 
and,  m  playing  up  information  about  crimes 
and  defendants,  interfere  with  the  courseof 
Justice  by  prejudicing  public  opinion.  The 
Bar  Association  recommendations  would 
limit  the  police  and  attorneys  in  a  crlm  nal 
case  to  giving  the  news  media  only  such 
details  as^he  formal  charge,  a  brief  =.ccount 
of  the  arrest  of  the  defendant,  his  name. 
age  and  family  .status. 

Judge  Dixon  said  he  is  not  convinced  there 
has  been  sufficient  abuse  of  freedom  of  the 
press  to  Justify  such  severe  '■estrlctlons  on 
news  gathering  activities  and  publication. 
Z  he  pointed  out.  the  restrictions  would 
even  prevent  newspapers  from  printing  in- 
formation about  the  criminal  records  of j^r- 
sons  arrested  and  charged  with  recent 
crimes.  Thus,  the  public  would  be  denied  in- 
formation that  was  a  matter  of  public  record. 
If  the  prers  defied  the  restrictions  and 
printed  information  not  In  a  court  record, 
even  though  the  information  was  pertinent 
to  public  understanding  of  a  criminal  case. 
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the  prtm  would  be  RUllty  of  contMnpt.  The 
courta  would  acquire  too  much  control  oyer 
tba  dlsMmlnatlon  of  newa. 

Judge  DUon  affirmed  the  lmport*iM5«  of  a 
free  preM  In  theae  word*:  "Ifa  upon  thU 
free  dlaeemlnaUon  of  newa.  the  free  dlaaeml- 
natlon  of  information  to  an  informed  elec- 
torate that  all  the  other  rlghta  are  depend- 
ent ...  We  cannot  have  a  free  country.  If  we 
are  not  free  to  find  out  and  If  we  are  not  free 
to  know." 

While  there  may  be  occasional  eEcesaea  in 
the  handling  of  crime  newa.  the  usual  treat- 
menU  of  the  crime  caMS  la  as  objective  a« 
poeslble.  Often  the  newa  media  have  con- 
tributed to  the  solving  of  Crimea,  disclosing 
facu  unknown  to  law  enforcement  authort- 
tlea  This  right  and  privilege  would  be  for- 
feited under  the  Bar  Association  recom- 
mendations. 

Thoroughly  objective  reporting  of  a  crimi- 
nal trial,  giving  the  background,  of  the  case 
not  only  serves  the  public  Interest  but  It 
also  aftords  the  accxiaed  protection  against 
posMble  unfairness  In  the  legal  proceedings. 
Public  scrutiny  through  the  news  media  Is 
a  wholesome  safeguard  for  correct  Judicial 

procedure.  

The  Reardon  Report  flouts  the  principle 
otdemoczaUc  government  by  suggesting  that 
tha  racoiamendatlona  be  adopted  by  police 
and  court  JurtsdlcUona.  as  If  these  bodlea 
have  the  authority  to  exercise  control  and 
censorship  over  the  press  without  even  be- 
ing ao  directed  by  state  legislatures.  These 
proposals  would  be  more  appropriate  com- 
ing from  a  legal  profession  subservient  to  a 
dictatorial  government. 

But  the  American  Bar  Association  mem- 
berahlp  Includes  independent  thinkers  of 
whom  Judge  Dixon  is  a  fine  example.  It 
would  be  much  to  the  credit  of  those  In- 
dependents to  demand  that  their  organiza- 
tion ditch  the  Reardon  Report  and  acknowl- 
edge that  a  grave  error  of  Judgment  has  been 
made. 


Tile    Establishment    of    an    Edocadond 
Opportunity  Bank 

HON.  FERNAND  J.  ST  GERMAIN 

or  SHOOK    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  7,  1968 
Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  tlie 
mounting  costs  of  financing  higher  edu- 
cation constitutes  one  of  the  greatest 
domestic  problems  facing  our  Nation  to- 
day. 

As  all  of  us  are  aware,  the  matter  is 
not  restricted  only  to  those  who  con- 
template higher  education.  It  concerns 
all  of  us.  for  every  American,  by  nature 
of  his  citizenship,  has  a  vital  interest  in 
the  educational  status  of  our  Nation. 

Those  of  us  who  are  privileged  to  serve 
in  the  Congress  are  especially  cognizant 
of  the  fact  that  education  is  the  very 
heart  of  a  democracy  and  that  the 
progress  and  well-being  of  our  Nation  is 
predicated  upon  the  educational  growth 
of  our  people. 

It  has.  therefore,  been  a  source  of  great 
pride  to  me  to  have  served  in  the  Con- 
gress when  such  great  strides  have  been 
made  bv  the  Federal  Government  toward 
fostering  the  educational  growth  of  our 
citizens  by  providing  greatly  needed  as- 
sistance to  the  school  districts,  colleges, 
and  universities  across  the  land. 

While  sjme  assistance,  ha^  also  been 
made  available  to  students  pursuing 
higher  education.  I  believe  that  it  has 
been  inadequate  in  scope  and  amount. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  believe,  in  other  words,  that  the  prob- 
lem is  an  overwhelming  problem  under 
existing  legislation  and  that  more  suit- 
able means  must  be  provided  to  ade- 
quately coije  with  the  rising  costs  of  fi- 
nancing higher  education. 

Because  the  American  society  as  a 
whole  benefits  from  the  educational 
progress  of  each  and  every  one  of  Its 
members.  I  strongly  feel  tiiat  the  Con- 
gress must  make  a  greater  effort  toward 
providing  the  means  whereby  more  cltl- 
zens  may  be  afforded  the  opportunity  to 
pursue  a  higher  education. 

For  many  years,  the  needs  of  our  Na- 
tion were  such  that  a  high  school  educa- 
tion would  stifBce  In  taking  one's  place 
In  ttie  competitive  market  of  our  society. 
Thus,  it  was  necessary  to  assure  that  all 
of  our  citizens  were  afforded  the  oppor- 
tunity to  attain  a  secondary  education. 
We  all  know  that  this  is  no  longer  so. 
The  complexity,  technological  and  scien- 
tific advancements  known  in  our  present 
times  have  made  greater  demands  upon 
our  citizens  with  respect  to  education. 
This.  I  might  add.  is  the  way  it  should 
be  Without  the  demand  there  would  be 
no  need,  and  without  the  need  I  fear 
that  there  would  be  precious  little  prog- 
ress and  growth. 

Ergo,  present  demands  compel  us  to 
reach  beyond  a  secondary  education.  We 
must,  in  other  words,  presently  make 
every  effort  to  bring  a  college  education 
within  the  grasp  of  every  American. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  note  that  a  pro- 
posal has  been  made  that  could  provide 
the  desired  structure  whereby  every  qual- 
ified American  could  attend  the  college 
of  his  choice  regardless  of  his  family's 
financial  status.  I  am  speaking.  Mr. 
Speaker,  of  the  educational  opportimity 
bank  proposed  by  the  President's  Panel 
on  Educational  Innovation. 

Without  Interfering  with  present  local. 
State,  or  Federal  student  assistance  pro- 
grams, this  proposal  would  afford  any 
student  the  opportunity  to  pay  his  own 
way  to  any  college,  university,  or  post- 
secondary  institute  to  which  he  could 
gain  admission.  The  educational  oppor- 
tunity bank  would  provide  students  with 
funds  to  cover  the  cost  of  their  educa- 
tion against  a  pledge  to  repay  out  of  fu- 
ture earnings.  The  bank,  slated  to  be  a 
separate  Federal  agency,  would  charge 
the  students  1  percent  of  their  gross  in- 
come over  30  years  for  every  $3,000  bor- 
rowed. ^     ,» ■ 

As  stated  in  the  report  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Panel 
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would  stimulate.  I  am  sure,  a  more  seri- 
ous and  mature  approach  to  his  studies. 
Under  the  present  family-sponsored  sys- 
tem, we  tend  to  prolong  adolescence. 

Fourth.  It  would  remove  the  heavy 
burden  of  working  while  In  college  to 
pay  educational  costs  thus  enabling  the 
otherwise  financially  strapped  student  to 
devote  full  time  to  this  studies. 

Fifth.  It  would  tend  to  make  the  high- 
er education  institutions  more  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  of  the  students  them- 
selves who  would,  under  this  program, 
wield  the  buying  power. 

Sixth.  The  plan  would  enable  both 
public  and  private  institutions  to  Im- 
prove the  quality  of  education  by  charg- 
ing tuition  fees  closer  to  the  full  cost  of 
education. 

Seventh.  It  is  a  voluntary  plan  that 
offers  help  only  to  those  who  want  It. 

Eighth.  The  student  would  not  have 
to  worry  about  a  loan  he  could  not  pay 
for  some  unforeseen  reason  because  his 
obligation  to  repay  is  related  to  his  fu- 
ture Income. 

Ninth.  The  availability  of  loans  would 
not  be  directly  affected  by  the  state  of 
the  money  market. 

Tenth.  It  would  get  the  educational 
expenses  paid  without  the  hazards  of 
direct  Government  interference. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  pro- 
posal for  the  establisliment  of  an  edu- 
cational opportunity  bank  is  worthy  of 
great  and  expeditious  consideration  by 
the  Congress.  Therefore,  I  am  introduc- 
ing a  resolution  calling  for  a  thorough 
study  of  the  panel's  proposal  by  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
and  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, of  which  I  am  privileged  to  be  a 
member.  These  two  committees  should 
undertake  a  study  of  the  proposal  as 
soon  as  possible  and.  I  hope,  provide  this 
House  with  effectual  legislation  to  im- 
plement this  plan  in  the  very  near 
future. 

I  urge  that  all  my  colleagues  Join  me 
in  support  of  this  resolution  for  its  sub- 
stance is  of  great  concern  to  all  Ameri- 
cans and  its  fate  may  very  well  be  that 
of  our  Nation. 
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"G.  Washington's  Lejacy"  and  Ae  Edi- 
torial Excellence  of  James  M.  Flin- 
chnm 


ThU  might  be  considered  not  a  "loan  pro- 
gram" at  all.  but  a  device  for  enabling  stu- 
dents to  sell  participation  shares  in  their  fu- 
txire  incomes. 

Let  us  consider  some  of  the  advantages 
to  be  reaped  from  such  a  proposal: 

First.  It  would  increase  the  number  of 
postsecondary  students  from  low-income 
families,  and  would  relieve  the  burden  of 
hard-pressed  middle-income  families 
who  may  have  several  children  attending 
liigh-cost  universities. 

Second.  The  economically  disadvan- 
taged and  middle-income  students  would 
be  able  to  approach  their  choice  of  a  col- 
lege with  options  similar  to  those  now  re- 
served for  the  well  to  do. 

Third.  It  would  make  the  student  re- 
sponsible  for   lus  own   education,   and 


Notice  to  House  Members  on  Reprinting 
of  1968  Ukrainian  Independence  Day 
Program 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  7,  1968 
Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  respect 
to  the  50th  anniversary  of  Ukrainian 
Independence,  a  private  order  is  being 
submitted  for  reprint  publication  of  all 
statements  and  other  insertions  made  by 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives prior,  during,  and  after  the  Jan- 
uary 22.  1968,  event,  which  was  observed 
in  the  House  on  January  23.  1968. 

If  there  is  no  objection  from  any  such 
Member,  his  or  her  statement  or  inser- 
tion will  be  incorporated  in  the  reprint 
brochure,  which  has  been  requested  by 
the  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of 
America. 


HON.  WILLIAM  HENRY  HARRISON 

OF   WYOMINO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  7.  1968 
Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Wyo- 
ming is  proud  to  covmt  among  her  many 
notables  in  a  State  so  relatively  small  the 
award-winning  editor  of  the  leading 
newspaper  in  our  capital  city. 

Mr  James  M.  Fllnchum  came  to  Wyo- 
ming only  6  years  ago  to  take  over  the 
editorship  of  the  Wyoming  State  Tribune 
in  Cheyenne.  In  the  ensuing  years  he 
has  made  a  reputaUon  of  trenchant  and 
incisive  editorials  which  lend  an  elo- 
quent but  hard-hitting  interpretaUon  to 
the  affairs  of  State  and  Nation. 

In  1965.  Editor  Fllnchum  won  tne  Free- 
doms Foundation  Award  for  an  editorial 
on  the  Magna  Carta  and  he  has.  In jntiy 
judgment,  again  turned  out  a  product 
of  exceptional  exceUence.  worthy  of  na- 
tional recognition,  in  commenting  on  the 
time  and  travaU  of  George  Washington. 
Mr.  Flinchum's  February  22  editorial, 
"G  Washington's  Legacy"  needs  little 
from  a  lawmaker  by  way  of  introduction 
It  is  a  marvelous  and  timely  comment 
that  is  as  significant  in  today's  debate 
on  Vietnam  as  in  historical  relation  to 
the   America    of   George   Washington  s 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  the  editorial  in 
the  Record  with  ray  remarks: 
a.  Washington's  Lsoacy:  In  1779?  oa  1968? 
"The  rapid  decay  of  cur  currency,  the  ex- 
tinction   of    public    spirit,    the    Increasing 
rapacity  of  the  times,  the  want  of  harmony 
in  our  councils,  the  declining  seal  of  the  pTO- 
ple  the  discontents  and  distresses  of  the  ofH- 
cers  of  the  army,  .ind  I  may  add,  the  pre- 
vailing (sense  of)  security  and  InsenslbUlty 
to  danger,  are  symptoms,  In  my  eye,  of  a  moat 
alarming  nature.   If  the  enemy  have  It  in 
their  power  to  press  us  hard  In  thU  campaign, 
I  Unow  not  what  may  be  the  consequence. 
—George  Washington.  In  a  letter  In  1779. 
George    Washington,    a    VUglnla    farmer, 
country  gentleman,  and  community  leader. 
IB   notable   for   one   thing  most  Americans 
never  think  about.  He  comnianded  an  army 
in  behalf  of  this  nation  longer  than  any  other 
individual  has  done  so,  in  a  major  war. 

Both  the  terms  "prmy"  p.nd  "major  war"  by 
comparison  with  modern  application  are 
courtesy  terms  o3ly.  But  the  Continental 
Army  that  planter.  v.q\iue  and  amateur  sol- 
dier Washington  headed  up  wp.s  the  only 
army  the  colonlee  had.  and  even  though 
Washington's  Immediate  field  command  was 
hard  put  at  times  to  oxceed  the  strength  or 
one  of  today's  infantry  regiments,  neverthe- 
les,s  H  was  the  arm  v.  As  for  malor  v?ar.  while 
the  Revolution  took  the  form  of  a  smattering 
of  near-guerrilla  skirmishes,  it  brought  into 
being  the  United  States  of  America  and  so  it 
must  by  all  stindards  of  measure  be  ac- 
counted one  of  history's  decisive  military 
conflict".  ...      _ 

Washington  was  a  militia  officer  and  those 
who  sneer  today  ut  reserve  and  National 
Guard  soldiers  might  keep  this  well  In  mind. 
He  was  not  a  professional,  but  he  was  a 
highly  intelligent,  courageous,  stubborn,  de- 
termined, prescient  individual  who  adapted 
his  own  native  background  hewed  out  of  the 
18th  century  frontier  of  America  which  then 
lay  barely  at  the  line  of  the  Alleghenlcs,  plus 
some  practical  e«per;ence  in  the  field  with 
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Braddock's   unfortunate  command,  to  pro- 
duce a  genius. 

Washington  believed  In  himself.  In  destiny 
and  most  of  all  in  God;  he  did  this  literally 
and  in  the  latter  case,  devotedly. 

Washington  seems  to  have  been  endowed 
with  such  an  ability  to  foresee  the  future 
events  taking  shape  In  mid-decade  of  the 
1770s  that  when  he  reported  to  the  First 
Continental  Congress  as  a  delegate  In  1775  he 
wore  his  Virginia  mlUtla  colonel's  uniform, 
the  only  man  to  do  so  although  there  were 
others  who  could  claim  some  military  back- 
ground and  commlaelons. 

John  Hancock,  for  example,  wanted  des- 
perately to  command  the  Continental  Arm- 
ies- but  Hancock,  he  of  the  expansive 
signature,  was  out-thought  by  George  Wash- 
ington. It  was  Washington.  42  at  the  time, 
big  handsome,  quiet  and  dignified,  who 
made  himself  as  conspicuous  as  a  withdrawn 
Individual  could.  In  the  halls  at  Philadelphia 
when  the  Congress  convened  and  he  showed 
up  on  the  scene  as  a  member  from  his  home 
colony.  , 

This  was  his  first  master  stroke:  but  only 
the  first  of  many,  because  after  he  was 
named  to  command  the  army  Washington 
had  to  handle  Congress— there  was  no  Presi- 
dent no  Defense  Department,  no  nothing 
except  the  Congress  as  the  directing  force  of 
the  govemment^and  the  enemy  plus  his 
own  grim  internal  problems  with  a  raw. 
largely  undisciplined  and  untrained  army- 
all  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

The  fact  he  did  this  from  June  1775  until 
October  1781,  a  period  of  six  long  years  of 
trial  reverses,  triumphs  but  all  of  Its  grim, 
unending  struggle,  of  days  when  seemingly 
the  whole  fight  for  the  new  covmtry  aborn- 
ing had  been  lost— that  he  never  fiagged. 
never  gave  any  sign  of  yielding,  drove  his 
subordinates  and  stood  as  an  example  for 
the  ranks  when  there  was  no  other  example, 
mtist  surely  be  accorded  one  of  the  greatest 
personal  triumphs  against  adversity  In  re- 
corded history. 

One  thing  about  Washington  must  be  kept 
finnly  In  mind.  He  fought  as  the  situation 
demanded.  Sometimes  he  had  to  retreat;  on 
other  occasions  he  utilized  surprise  and  In- 
genuity as  when  he  crossed  the  Delaware  on 
Christmas  eve.   1776.  to  surprise  the  enemy 
and  capture  a  huge  British  force.  Again  he 
displayed  the  greatest  courage  and  personal 
leadership  In  the  field  as  at  Monmouth  when 
the  Americans  were  on  the  verge  of  a  great 
defeat  and  Gen.  Charles  Lee  (no  relation  to 
Robert  E.)  was  In  the  process  of  ordering  a 
retreat.  It  Is  said  thU  Is  the  only  time  any 
one  ever  could  recall  hearing  G.  Washington 
curse.   He   stormed    up   on    his   big   charger 
waving  a  saber,  swearing  like  a  first  sergeant, 
rallied   the   frontline   troops   as   the   British 
poured  shot  and  shell  into  their  ranks  and 
personally  turned  a  defeat  Into  victory. 

Kind    soft-hearted  and  emotional  despite 
his  austere  appearance,  Washington  at  other 
times  could  be  grimly  exacting;   as  at  the 
capture    of    young,    handsome,    gifted    and 
likeable  British  Major  John  Andre.  Howes 
adjutant-general   who  worked   out  the  de- 
taUs  of  Benedict  Arnold's  treachery  and  de- 
fection but  who  in  the  process  was  captured. 
Andre  was  so  likeable  that  even  his  captors 
swore  by  him.  but  Washington  was  unyield- 
ing   War  was  war,  Andre  had   violated   the 
laws  of  war  and  he  was  subject  to  the  death 
penalty    and   the  commander-in-chief   .saw 
that  it  was  carried  out  almost  immediately. 
The  amateur  soldier  Washington  provided 
the  prototype  for  an  unending  succession  of 
future  generations:    he  undoubtedly  is  the 
example  for  Robert  Edward  Lee,  who.  if  he 
did    not    look    like    Washington    altogether, 
certainly  adopted  'he  letter's  personal  man- 
nerisms. Lee's  father   was  one  of  Washing- 
ton's chief  cavalry  leader    .md  the  man  who 
said,  "First  In  war.  first   in  peace,  first 

etc  " 

Robert  E.  Lees  military  genius,  the  fluid 
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movement  of  Washington's  Contlnentols. 
the  ability  to  take  advantage  of  every  op- 
portunity especially  of  an  opponent's  weak- 
ness; the  personal  taciturnity,  and  above  all 
the  great  example  of  overpowering  moral 
authority  and  leadership:  All  of  the  Confed- 
eracy's great  leader's  qualities  can  Instantly 
be  seen  as  a  derivative  from  Washington,  the 
ereat  example.  In  many  ways  Washington  s 
qualities  may  have  similarly  Inspired  Thomas 
Jonathan  (Stonewall)  Jackson,  another 
praying,  silent,  but  exemplary  Individual 
who  relied  on  movement,  surprise  and  field 
opportunities.  ,     ^  . 

George  Washington,  Virginia  planter  and 
country  squire,  not  only  was  the  father  of 
hU  country  but  the  father  of  the  American 
army  and  the  root  Inspiration  of  countless 
military  geniuses  who  came  after  him.  His 
abiding  philosophy  was  based  on  honor, 
duty    and  devotion  to  God  and  country. 

In'our  day  of  crass  materialism,  of  indif- 
ference to  country,  and  rejection  of  God  by 
too  many  of  today's  Americans,  we  might 
reconsider  on  this  236th  anniversary  of  his 
birth  the  example  of  the  Father  of  Our 
Country  and  the  legacy  that  he  has  left  us. 


Joe  Martin  Inspired  the  Late 
Clair  Engle 

HON.  HAROLdI.  JOHNSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  7,  1968 
Mr  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  morning,  as  I  was  thumb- 
ing through  my  files,  I  came  across  a 
copy  of  a  letter  that  the  late  Senator 
Clair  Engle  sent  to  Joe  Martin  in  1962. 
when  we  were  honoring  his  50  years  of 
public  service. 

Clair's  letter  is  full  of  warmth  and 
feeUng.  and  speaks  eloquently  of  his  ad- 
miration for  Joe  Martin.  I  was  Particu- 
larly touched  by  Clair's  account  of  his 
own  personal  experiences  with  this  great 
statesman.  ^ 

I  include  the  letter  in  the  Record. 
along  with  other  tributes  today  to  Joe 

M"*^""-  U.S.SENAT1.. 

September  18. 1962. 
Hon.  Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr., 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D  C. 

GE'n  Mr.  Speaker:  It  Is  with  great  pleasure 
that  I  loin  in  the  tribute  to  you  honoring 
your  fifty  vears  of  continuous  public  service. 
In  this  brief  letter  I  cannot  hope  to  make 
a  fitting  appraisal  of  the  magnitude  of  your 
contributions  to  the  nation.  But  I  hope  In 
some  measure  to  put  down  on  paper  what  It 
has  meant  to  me  to  serve  with  you  In  the 
House  of  Representatives.  ^    . 

\s  I  look  back  over  my  years  In  the  House.  I  « 
associate  some  of  my  most  rewarding  expe- 
riences with  you.  your  skill  as  a  legislative 
strat3glst  was  an  inspiration  and  education 
for  me  and  all  newcomers  to  the  House.  Never 
h.-d  I  known  you  to  run  short  of  patience 
H-ith  the  youthful  pupils  in  your  legislative 
'-hool  Always  vou  had  time  to  listen  and 
coun-ol.  Somehow  you  m.anaged  to  combine 
this  gracious  and  kindly  spirit  wifi  a  rugged- 
ncss  of  character  that  won  for  you  the  lasting 
admiration  and  respect  of  your  adversaries 
-  V-''!  .as  vour  allies. 

•    Mmorlty   Leader   and    Speaker    of   the 
.=e  of  Representatives,  your  fairness  and 
ri^parance  toward  members  of  the  opposl- 
.-   classic  examples  of  st  it3 -manshlp. 
:  me  time  ago  the  poet  Robert  Frost  said 
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that  he  thought  "p^)?!*  should  »>•  "»o>^ 
patrtouc  than  partUan."  There  la  no  better 
Illustration  of  this  phllo«5phy  than  the 
memorable  teamwork  that  you  and  Sam  Ray- 
burn  maintained  throughout  the  years  as 
leaders  in  the  House  of  RepresentaUves. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  your  qualUlea 
as  a  legislator  have  made  better  legislators 
of  all  of  us  who  served  with  you  I  only  hope 
that  your  quallUes  as  a  human  bslng  have 
also  made  better  men  of  us. 

I  wish  you  good  health  in  the  years  ahead 
and  continued  fuimiment  In  the  service  of 
your  count-y. 

Sincerely  yours. 

s  ■     Cla™  Bncif. 

U.S.  Sepator. 


IntrodactioB  of  the  Vo«atk>B«l   Reha- 
bilitation Amendment*  of   1968 

HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

or    NEW    JCBSBT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  \farch  7.  1968 


Mr  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today,  introduced  a  bill  entitled  "Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Amendments  of 
1968  ••  I  would  like  to  make  a  state- 
ment in  connection  with  this  leglslaUve 
proposal. 

The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  is 
administered  by  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  through  the  So- 
cial and  RehabUitation  Services.  Initi- 
ated in  1920.  it  is  among  the  oldest  of 
the  grant-in-aid  programs  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment.    It    is    designed    to    assist 
States   in   carrying   out   comprehensive 
programs  for  the  rehabilitation  of  physi- 
cally and  mentally  handicapped  individ- 
uals. In  addition,  it  provides  Federal  sup- 
port   for    research    and    demonstration, 
training  of  personnel,  and  the  construc- 
tion   equipFing.   staffing,  and  improve- 
ment   of    rehabilitation    faculties.    The 
program  is  administered  in  most  of  the 
States  by  State  boards  of  education  and 
in  a  lesser  number  by  independent  agen- 
cies or  as  major  components  of  other 
agencies.  The  rehabilitation  of  the  blind 
may  be  administered  separately  from  the 
general  rehabilitation  programs  and  are 
administered  in  a  number  of  different 
settings. 

The  vocational  rehabilitation  program 
is  by  general  agreement,  one  of  the  most 
successful  programs  ever  supported  by 
the  Federal  Government.  As  it  has  grad- 
ually increased  in  size  and  effectiveness, 
it  has  come  to  make  an  important  impact 
upon  the  economic  and  social  life  of  the 
Nation.  For  insUnce.  in  the  last  fiscal 
year  more  than  175.000  people  were  re- 
habilitated. The  number  is  expected  to 
increa.se  to  approximately  200.000  in  the 
1968  fl.scal  year    At  the  same  time,  the 
rehabilitation   agencies   have  developed 
and    practiced    techniques   which   have 
been  found  to  be  most  useful  in  working 
with     all     disadvantaged     individuals, 
whether    or    not    they    have    medically 
definable  physical  or  mental  disabilities. 
Ore  of  mv  first  subcommittee  assign- 
ments when  I  came  to  Congress  in  1959 
was  on  the  Special  Educajtion  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor.  During  1959  and  1960. 
hearings  were  conducted  on  special  edu- 
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cation  and  vocational  rehabilltetion  leg- 
islation, but  it  was  not  until  1965  that 
subsUntial  vocational  rehabtliUtion  leg- 
islation was  passed.  It  was  my  pleasure 
to  be  active  in  the  development  of  the 
legislation  that  year,  and  the  bill  finally 
passed  carried  my  name. 

In  1967,  I  was  chairman  of  the  Select 
Education  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
which  considered  the  needs  of  handi- 
capped individuals  and  developed  a  bill. 
The  appropriation  authority  for  the  pro- 
gram of  grants  to  the  States  was  extend- 
ed for  2  years:  a  national  center  for  the 
deaf-blind  was  authorized;  a  new  pro- 
gram for  migratory  workers  was  begun: 
the  sUtewide  planning  authority  was 
extended  for  a  year:  and  residential  re- 
quirements for  provision  of  services 
eliminated. 

At  the  time  hearings  were  conducted  in 
1967.  it  was  known  that  additional  hear- 
ings would  have  to  be  held  in   1968  to 
extend  appropriation  authority  for  re- 
search  and   training,   innovations,   and 
facility  programs.  I  requested  that  con- 
sideration be  given  in  the  interim  to  any 
other  Improvements  that  were  needed  to 
increase   the   effectiveness  of   the   pro- 
gram  The  bill  I  have  introduced  today 
was  developed  as  a  result  of  this  request. 
The  bill  was  written  by  the  staff  of  the 
House  Select  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion with  the  assistance  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Counsel  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. It  was  developed  after  consulta- 
tion with  officials  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and  vol- 
untary organizations  in  the  rehabilita- 
tion field. 

Since  a  section-by-section  analysis  will 
be  inserted  in  the  Record.  I  shall  con- 
fine my  statement  at  this  time  to  the 
purposes  and  principal  programs  con- 
tained in  the  bill. 


March   7,  1968 


March  7,  196 


■i 
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APPROPaiATioN    AtrTHOarrr 
The  appropriation  authority  for  grants 
to  the  States  for  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion services  is  extended  for  2  years, 
through  1972.  The  amount  authorized  is 
$750  million  for  the  1971  fiscal  year  and 
$850  million  for  the  1972  fiscal  year.  The 
appropriation  authority  for  1969  is  $500 
million  and  $600  million  for  1970.  Ap- 
propriation authority  for  section  3  of  the 
act.  innovations,    is    extended    through 
1972  with  modest  increases.  Authority  for 
research  and  training— section  4 —  is  also 
extended  through   1972.  with  authority 
increasing   from  $95  million  for  fiscal 
1970   to  $140  million  for  fiscal  1972.  Ap- 
propriation  authority   for  construction 
and  establishment  of  rehabilitation  fa- 
cilities  is   also   extended   through    1972 
with  amounts  running  from  $35  million 
in  fiscal  1969  to  $60  million  in  fiscal  1972. 
The  section  12  rehabilitation  facility  pro- 
gram has  been  a  very  popular  one.  which 
has  never  been  adequately  funded. 

Appropriation  authority  for  workshop 
improvement,  training  services,  and  tech- 
nical assistance  is  limited  to  $14  million 
in  1969  and  goes  up  by  stages  to  $24 
million  by  1971.  ^       ^    « 

In  all  instances,  an  effort  has  been 
made  to  recommend  sums  which  pennlt 
an  orderly  expansion  of  the  program. 
The  importance  of  this  program  and  the 
contribution  it  makes  to  the  economy  of 
■    the  Nation  are  such,  however,  that  we 


have  not  hesitated  to  recommend  in- 
creases in  appropriation  authority  of 
such  nature  that  will  enable  the  pro- 
gram to  move  as  rapidly  as  circumstances 
will  permit.  The  history  of  efficient  and 
economical  administration  of  this  pro- 
gram at  both  Federal  and  State  levels 
gives  us  confidence  that  all  sums  appro- 
priated by  the  Congress  will  be  wisely 
used. 

DWiNrrioN  or  aEHABii-rrATioN  sravicEs 

The  heart  of  any  legislation,  of  course. 
Is  the  definition  of  the  individuals  to  be 
served  and  the  services  which  can  be  pro- 
vided with  the  funds  appropriated.  In  our 
Judgment,  the  definition  of  the  handi- 
capped Individual,  as  it  relates  to  the 
provision  of  basic  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion services.  Is  adequate  for  the  present. 
We  compliment  the  Rehabilitation  Serv- 
ices Administration  for  the  regulations 
that  were  developed  pursuant  to  the  1965 
legislation,  which  have  permitted  State 
vocational     rehabilitation     agencies     to 
classify    as    "handicapped"    individuals 
whose  disabilities  stem  from  other  than 
physical  or  mental  disability  itself.  We 
believe  this  was  an  important  and  pro- 
gressive step,  and  we  want  to  see  maxi- 
mum use  made  of  this  definition. 

With  respect  to  the  definition  of  reha- 
bilitation services,  we  think  that  several 
desirable  changes  are  due.  and  the  legis- 
lative proposal  has  Included  them.  Out- 
lined briefiy.  they  are  as  follows: 

First.  The  definition  of  rehabilitation 
services  is  rewritten  and  updated.  In  so 
doing  the  definition  has  been  simplified 
and  also  broadened  to  Include  <  a »  follow- 
up  services  to  assist  the  handicapped  in- 
dividual  to  maintain  emploTnent;    <b) 
family  allowances  during  the  period  an 
Individual  is  undergoing  rehabilitation: 
(c)  services  which  promise  to  contribute 
substantially  to  the  rehabilitation  of  a 
group  of  individuals  but  which  are  not 
related  directly  to  the  rehabilitation  plan 
of  one  individual:  <d)  services  to  families 
of  handicapped  individuals  when  such 
services  will  contribute  substantially  to 
the  rehabiliUtion  of  the  handicapped  in- 
dividual. 

Second.  The  definition  of  rehabilita- 
tion facilities  and  workshops  Is  also  re- 
vised. As  written  in  this  biU.  the  term 
•rehabilitation  facilities"  is  used  to  in- 
clude rehabihtation  centers,  workshops, 
and  other  rehabilitation  facilities  oper- 
ated for  the  primary  purpose  of  assist- 
ing handicapped  individuals  and  in  pro- 
viding evaluation  and  work  adjustment 
services  to  other  disadvantaged  individ- 
uals. In  redrafting  these  definitions,  there 
is  no  important  change  in  the  type  of  fa- 
cilities that  can  be  supported  under  the 
legislation. 

Third  Beginning  with  the  fiscal  year 
^'nding  June  30.  1969.  the  Federal  share 
of  the  cost  of  the  rehabilitation  program 
win  become  80  percent,  instead  of  the 
present  75  percent.  This  change  in  the 
Federal  share  is  recommended  in  order 
to  make  the  Federal  share  of  the  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  comparable  to  the 
Federal  share  of  the  work  and  training 
programs  launched  as  a  result  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Amendments  of  1967.  The 
Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  the  man- 
power development  and  training  and 
other  manpower  programs  is  90  percent. 


PLAN    REQUIRBMENTS 

In  this  legislation,  we  also  recommend 
certain  changes  In  the  requirements  for 
State  plans.  These  are  as  follows: 

First.  The  "sole  agency"  required  un- 
der present  law  to  administer  the  State 
plan  may  be  waived,  when  the  State  re- 
quests it  and  the  Secretary  approves  it. 
to  permit  the  State  agency  to  share  fund- 
ing    and    administrative    responsibility 
with  another  agency  of  the  State  in  order 
to  permit  such  agencies  to  carry  out  a 
ioint  program  of  services  to  handicapped 
ndVvlduals.  It  is  felt  that  this  wi    "lake 
It  possible  for  vocational  rehabilitation 
agencies  to  work  more  effectively  with 
welfare,  health,  and  manpower  agencies 
in  the  State  in  carrying  out  programs  for 
which  they  share  responsibility. 

Second   The  vocational  rehabilitation 
legislation    has    always    required    State 
plans  to  specify  a  minimum  P£ogramof 
vocational  rehablUtatlon  In  a  State.  The 
current  definition  of  the  minimum  pro- 
gram has  not  been  changed  smce  1943. 
In  this  bill,  we  have  updated  this  plan 
requirement  to  make  it  more  consistent 
with  the  minimum  programs  which  have 
come  to  be  accepted  in  the  States   In- 
cidentally, we  feel  that  the  fact  that  the 
Federal  legislation  has  specified  a  mini- 
mum scope  of  services  has  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  assuring  that  vocational 
rehabilitation  programs  are  comprehen- 
sive and  attempt  to  serve  all  of  the  needs 
of  handicapped  individuals. 

Third  For  3  years.  Congress  has  been 
appropriating  funds  to  assist  in  carrying 
on  statewide  studies  of  the  needs  of  hand- 
icapped individuals.  With  the  expira- 
tion of  this  specially  funded  program,  we 
have  inserted  a  provision  which  would 
require  a  State  to  carry  on  continuing 
statewide  studies  of  the  needs  of  handi- 
capped individuals  and  how  they  can  be 
most  effectively  met.  This  would  be  sup- 
ported by  Federal  funds  under  the  leg- 
ular  grant  program.  ^uo  Qiato<; 

Fourth.  Currently,  grants  to  the  States 
may  be  used  for  expansion  or  alteration 
of  rehabilitation  facilities  but  cannot  be 
used  for  new  construction.  This  bill  pro- 
vides that  when  a  State  plan  includes 
provision  for  the  construction  of  rehabil- 
itation faclUties.  it  must  specify  that  the 
Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion of  such  faculties  for  a  fiscal  year  will 
not  exceed  10  percent  of  the  State  s  al- 
lotment for  such  year.  It  is  also  provided 
that  the  standards  applicable  to  con- 
struction projects  under  section  12  v.m 
also  bs  applicable  to  construction  earned 
on  imder  section  2.  CurrenUy.  a  great 
many    States  have   allotments   greater 
than   they   are   able   to   use   with   the 
amount  of  State  money  made  available 
to  match  the  Federal  funds.  ^  "lany  of 
the<=e  States,  there  is  a  tremendous  need 
for  new  rehabUitatlon  faciUty  construc- 
tion. We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
very  constructive  use  will  be  made  of  this 
permissive  feature.  We  do  beheve  how- 
ever that  it  is  wise  to  establish  a  limit 
Xn  the  percentage  of  section  2  funds 
used  for  this  purpose,  and  we  have  sug- 
gested a  10-percent  limitation. 

VOCATIONAI-   FVALUATION    AND    WORK 
ADJUSTMENT 

This  is  probably  the  most  important 
single  proposal  in  this  legislation.  It 
would  set  up  a  separately  financed  pro- 


gram of  vocational  evaluation  and  work 
adjustment  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment paying  90  percent  of  the  cost  within 
amounts  authorized.  The  appropriations 
wUl  be  used  to  assist  the  States  in  es- 
tablishing and  carrying  out  evaluation 
and  work  adjustment  programs  for  in- 
dividuals who  are  classified  as  handi- 
capped under  the  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  and  other  individuals  disad- 
vantaged by  reason  of  age,  low  educa- 
tional attainment,  ethnic  and  cultural 
factors,  prison  or  delinquency  records, 
or  other  conditions  which  constitute  a 
barrier  to  employment.  In  the  bUl.  we 
have  very  carefully  defined  evaluation 
and    work    adjustment    services.    Since 
work  adjustment  has  not  heretofore  ap- 
peared as  such  in  previous  Federal  leg- 
islation, we  would  like  to  say  a  few  words 
about  this  definition. 

By  work  adjustment,  we  mean  serv- 
ices designed  to  appraise  the  Individual's 
pattern  of  work  behavior  and  ability  to 
acquire  occupational  skills,  and  develop 
work  attitudes,  work  habits,  work  toler- 
ance, and  social  and  behavioral  patterns 
suitable  for  successful  job  performance, 
including  the  utUlzation  of  work,  simu- 
lated or  real,  to  assess  and  develop  the 
Individual's  capacities  to  perform  ade- 
quately In  a  work  environment  It  is  gen- 
erally recognized  by  authorities  in  this 
field"  that   the   disadvantaged   person  s 
attitude  toward  work  and  his  work  habits 
are  likely  to  be  more  important  barriers 
to  successful  employment  than  any  other 
factors.   Include   occupational   skills.   It 
is  felt  that  evaluation  and  work  adjust- 
ment has  been  a  missing  ingredient  in 
most  of  the  programs  that  have  been 
developed  in  recent  years  in  an  effort 
to  increase  the  employability  of  disad- 
vantaged  persons.   The   vocational   re- 
habilitation agencies  have  had  long  and 
successful  experience  in  providing  this 
service  to  handicapped  individuals.  -This 
has  undoubtedly,  contributed  to  the  fact 
that  the  rate  of  failure  in  the  vocational 
rehabUitatlon  program   is  substantially 
lower  than  is  found  in  other  programs 
with  similar  objectives.  Also,  it  has  mi- 
doubtedly  contributed  to  the  fact  that 
the  average  cost  of  rehabUitating  a  per- 
son under  the  State-Federal  rehabUita- 
tlon program  is  substantially  less  than 
the  cost  of  training  and  placement  serv- 
ices in  other  programs. 

In  th*s  legislation,  we  are  suggesting 
that  the  vocational  evaluation  and  worlc 
adjustment    services   be    avaUable    not 
only   to  the   clients   of   the   vocational 
rehabilitation  agencies,  but  to  the  chents 
of  other  agencies  who  have  responsibil- 
ity in  this  field.  It  is  our  feeling  that  this 
is  the  most  important  contribution  that 
vocational  rehabilitation  can  make  to  the 
overaU  program  of  adjustment,  training, 
and  placement  of  disadvantaged  individ- 
uals for  which  Congress  1  as  recently  ex- 
pressed  such    great   concern.   Although 
other  agencies  would  not  be  reqmred  to 
avaU  themselves  of  the  services  provided. 
it  is  felt  that  they  will  be  anxious  to  do 
so  recognizing  that  the  use  of  such  serv- 
ices win  make  their  own  efforts  more 
efficient  and  effective. 

In  the  legislation,  we  are  also  assign- 
ing to  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
agencies  responsibility  of  making  aporo- 
prlate  referral  of  casts  who  come  to  tnem 
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for  evaluation  and  work  adjustment  and 
for  following-up  these  referrals  in  an 
attempt  to  see  that  appropriate  services 
are  actually  rendered.  We  beheve  that 
the  approval  of  this  provision  by  Con- 
gress and  its  adequate  funding  will  be  a 
most  significant  development  In  the  en- 
tire field  of  services  to  people. 

in  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say 
that  I  have  received  great  satisfaction 
from  the  work  I  have  done  in  attempting 
to  improve  the  opportunities  for  handi- 
capped and  disadvantaged  people.  It  has 
beeiTmy  good  fortune  to  be  able  to  visit 
a  number  of  rehabilitation  facihties  and 
become   acquainted  with  many   people 
who  work  in  rehabilitation  programs  It 
is  an  inspiration   to  see  what  handi- 
capped people  win  do  for  themselves  and 
for  their  country,  when  they  are  given  a 
real   opportunity   to   do   so.   It   is   also 
significant  that  people  working  in  voca- 
tloSal     rehabUitatlon     are     thoroughly 
client-centered.  In  many  respects,  they 
have  been  pioneers;  they  do  not  fear  to 
try  something  new:   their  results  have 
been  outstanding,  regardless  of  how  one 

might  measure  them.  

Mr  Speaker,  it  is  my  intention  to  con- 
duct'  hearings  on  this  legislative  pro- 
posal as  soon  as  practical.  I  know  I  shall 
receive  the  cooperation  of  Members  of 
this  House  in  an  effort  to  assure  that  the 
legislation  becomes  effective  this  year. 
Mr  Speaker.  I  include  a  section-by- 
section  analysis  of  this  biU  following 
my  remarks: 

SECTION-BY-SECTION    ANALYSIS    OF    THE    VOCA- 
TIONAL     REHABILITATION       AMENDMENTS      OF 

1968 

SECTION  1.  -ntle.  The  Act  is  cited  as  the 
•vSonal  RehablUtaUon  Amendments   of 

^^Sc  2  Authorization  of  Appropriations^ 
Appropriation  Authorization  for  ffi""  ^  o^ 
fhe  V^aUonal  Rehabilitation  Act  'grants 
to  states)  is  extended  through  1972  *lth 
S750  million  authorized  for  1971  and  $850 
mfmon  for  1972.  The  appropriation  autho- 
itv  for  1968  is  $400  million  and  for  1969  is 
5,500  million,  and  for  1970  Is  $600  million 

Ap^opriation  authority  for  Sections  ,  In- 
novation) is  extended  with  authonzat  ons  of 
$11  million  for  1969,  $13  million  for  1970 
Sl5   million   for    1971.    and    $17    million    for 

^^''Ivvropriation  authority  for  Section  4 
^SpecM^Profects-Research.  and  Traxnrng) 
s  extended  with  $95  million  authorized  for 
1969  $110  million  for  1970.  $125  million  for 
1971   and  $140  million  for  1972. 

Another  part  of  this  section  deletes  an  ex- 
pired subsection  which  authorized  grant* 
for  statewide  planning. 

SEC  3  This  section  deletes  obsolete  lan- 
guage m  section  4  v.'ithout  changmg  its 
purpose  or  scope. 

8^4  State  plan  requirements.  (Sec  5.) 
This  section  Includes  four  new  plan  require- 
ments as  follows:  „H„ir, 

(a)  The  "sole  agency"  required  to  admin- 
ister the  state  plan  may  be  waived,  when  the 

tate  requests  It  and  the  Secretary  approve 
it.  to  permit  the  sUte  agency  to  «;^«[«  /«".°- 
ing  and  administrative  ^'''■Ponsxbxhty  uUh 
another  agency  of  the  state  .n  order  to  permit 
^uch  agencies  to  carry  out  a  ,oint  program 
to  provide  services  to  handicapped  tndttid- 

uals.  , .         „.,v/,<, 

(b)  The  state  plan  must  provide  a  %oca- 
tlonal  rehabilltetion  program  that  includes 
evaluation  of  rehabilitation  potential,  coun- 
seling and  guidance,  personal  and  work  ad- 
Sment.  framing,  ".alntenance,  physical 
fesroration.  and  placement  and  foUow-up 
services.  This  Is  an  up-dating  of  the  require- 
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menta  far  »  minimum  progr»m  to  be  tup- 
part«d  by  federal  funds. 

(c)  The  state  plan  must  provide  for  con- 
tinuing statewide  studies  of  the  needs  of 
handicapped  Individuals,  and  how  these  may 
be  most  effectively  met. 

(d)  When  a  state  plan  Include*  provision 
for  the  construction  of  rehabilitation  facili- 
ties. It  must  specify  that  the  federal  share 
of  the  cost  of  construction  of  such  facilities 
for  a  fiscal  year  will  not  exceed  an  amount 
pqual  to  10%  of  the  state's  allotments  for 
such  year  and  that  the  provisions  of  Sub- 
section (bXlxa)  and  (4)  of  Section  13  will 
be  applicable  to  such  construction.  The  sub- 
sections referred  to  have  to  do  with  the  \is* 
made  of  faclUtlee  constructed  with  such 
funds,  the  regulations  of  the  Secretary  de- 
signed to  assure  minimum  standards  for 
construction  and  equipment  and  safety,  and 
wage  rates  in  accordance  with  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act. 

Sk.  5.  DeflnitionM.  The  definition  of  re- 
hablllUtlon  services  Is  re-wrltten  and  up- 
dated. The  definition  Is  broadened  and  sim- 
plified to  Include: 

(a)  Follow-up  services  to  assist  the  handi- 
capped Individual  to  malnUln  his  employ- 
ment. 

(b)  Family  alloioances  during  the  period 
an  tndlvldtnU  Is  undergoing  rehabilitation 
m  amountv  limited  by  regulations  of  the 
Secretary. 

(c)  The  provision  of  services  which  prom- 
ise to  contribute  substantially  to  the  re- 
habilitation of  a  jfroup  of  individuals  but 
which  are  not  related  directly  to  a  rehabili- 
tation plan  of  any  one  individual. 

(d)  Services  to  families  of  handicapped 
individuals,  when  such  services  will  con- 
tribute substantially  to  the  rehabilitation  of 
such  Individuals. 

(e)  The  Act  now  refers  to  rehabilitation 
facilities  and  workshops  with  a  separate  defi- 
nition of  each.  These  definitions  have  been 
revised  to  permit  the  use  of  the  term  "re- 
habilitation  facilities"  to  cover  rehabilitation 
centers,  workshops,  and  other  facilities  op- 
erated for  the  primary  purpose  of  assisting 
handicapped  individuals  and  providing  eval- 
uation and  work  adjustment  service  for  dls- 
advantaeed  indlvldu-.ls.  There  Is  no  change 
In  the  kinds  of  services  which  may  be  pro- 
vided m  rehabilitation  facilities.  All  provi- 
sions of  existing  law  which  pertain  to  work- 
shops or  rehabilitation  facilities  will  apply 
to  all  rehabilitation  facilities  under  the 
Amendment. 

(f)  Beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1969.  the  federal  share  of  the  cost 
of  the  rehatiilitation  program  will  be  80%. 
Instead  of  the  present  75% . 

(g)  Con.itruction.  The  term  "construction" 
as  It  applies  to  facilities  constructed  under 
Section  2.  Is  revised  to  Include  new  buildings. 

Sac.  6.  Rehabilitation  Facilities.  Appropri- 
ations for  rehabilitation  facilities  are  author- 
ized as  follows:  for  fiscal  1969.  »35  million; 
for  1970.  •40  million;  for  1971,  $50  million; 
and  for  1972.  «60  million. 

Other  amendments  to  this  section  are  tech- 
nical and  conforming. 

Sec  7.  Section  13  Is  amended  In  three 
respects 

(a)  The  definition  of  rehabilitation  facil- 
ity Improvement  grants  and  technical  serv- 
ices grants  are  combined  Into  one  section, 
without  changing  th«  purpose  for  such 
grants. 

(b)  The  function  of  the  NaUonal  Policy 
and  Performance  Council,  now  limited  to 
advising  the  Secretary  with  respect  to  train- 
ing grants  and  workshop  Improvement 
grants  under  Soctlon  13.  Is  broadened  to  au- 
thorize such  Council  to  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Secretary  with  respect  to  the 
improvement  of  all  rehabllttlon  facilities 
and  to  perform  such  other  service*  as  the 
Secretary  mav  request.  Consistent  with  the 
broader  function,  the  Council's  hame  is 
changed  to  National  Rehabilitation  Facili- 
ties Council  ' 
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(c)  Appropriation  authorisations  are  ex- 
tended as  follows:  tie  million  for  1069.  920 
million  for  1970.  and  $24  mllllop  for  1971. 

Sbc.  8.  VocoflonoJ  Evaluation  and  Work 
Adjustment.  The  Vocational  Rehabllltetlon 
Act  Is  amended  by  InserUng  a  new  section 
entitled  "Vocational  Evaluation  and  Work 
Adjustment  Programs."  Evaluation  and  work 
adjustment  are  defined  to  include  such  serv- 
ices as: 

(a)  Preliminary  diagnostic  studies  to  de- 
termine that  Individuals  are  disadvantaged, 
have  employment  handicaps,  and  that  serv- 
ices are  needed. 

(b)  A  thorough  diagnostic  study  consist- 
ing of  comprehensive  evaluation  of  pertinent 
medical,  psychological,  vocational,  educa- 
tional, cultural,  social  and  environmental 
factors  which  bear  on  the  individuals  handi- 
cap to  employment  and  rehabilitation 
potential  Including  an  evaluation  of  the  In- 
dividual's personality.  Intelligence  level,  edu- 
cational achievements,  work  experience, 
vocational  aptitudes  and  Interests,  personal 
and  social  adjustment,  employment  oppor- 
tunities and  other  pertinent  data  helpful  in 
determining  the  nature  and  scope  of  services 
needed. 

(c)  Work  adjustment  services  to  appraise 
the  individual's  patterns  of  work  behavior 
and  ability  to  acquire  occupational  skills, 
and  to  develop  work  attitudes,  work  habits, 
work  tolerance,  and  social  and  behavioral 
patterns  suitable  for  successful  Job  perform- 
ance. Including  the  utilization  of  work,  sim- 
ulated or  real,  to  assess  and  to  develop  the 
Individual's  capacities  to  perform  adequately 
In   a   work   environment. 

(d)  Any  other  services  which  are  deter- 
mined (In  accordance  with  the  regxxlaOons  of 
the  Secretary)  to  be  necessary  for.  and  which 
are  provided  for  the  purpose  of,  ascertaining 
the  nature  of  the  handicap  to  employment 
and  whether  It  may  reasonably  be  expected 
that  the  Individual  can  benefit  from  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  services  or  other  serv- 
ices available  to  dlsadvantoged  indlvlduaU. 

(e)  Outreach,  referral,  and  advocacy. 

(f)  The  admlnlstraUon  of  these  evaluation 
and  workshop  services. 

Disadvantaged  lndl\idual8  to  be  served 
under  this  section  are  defined  to  Include 
handicapped  individuals  as  defined  In  Sec- 
tion 11(b)  of  the  VocaUonal  Rehabilitation 
Act.  and  other  Individuals  dlsadvantoged  by 
reason  of  age.  low  educational  attainment, 
ethnic  or  cultural  factors,  prison  or  delin- 
quency records,  or  other  conditions  which 
constitute  a  barrier  to  employment,  and 
members  of  their  families,  when  the  provi- 
sion of  rehabilitation  services  to  family  mem- 
bers Is  necessary  for  the  rehabllltetlon  of  the 
dlsadvantoged  Individual.  It  Is  specified  that 
the  services  may  be  nukde  available  to  clients 
of  other  agencies. 

i4 ppropnotiona  are  authorized  as  follows: 
For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  %bO 
million;  for  fiscal  year  ending  Jtine  30,  1970. 
$75  million:  and  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1971.  HOC  million;  and  for  each  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year  such  stuns  which  may  be  ap- 
propriated as  Congress  may  hereafter  au- 
thorize by  law. 

The  federal  share  of  the  cost  of  evaluation 
and  work  adjustment  services  will  be  90%. 


The  "Pneblo":  How  Long? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  7,  1968 


Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
the  45th  day  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  and  her 
crew  have  been  in  North  Korean  hands. 
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President  Johnson's  Mcisafe  on  Health 

HON.  FRED  B.  ROONEY 

or    PEKNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  7.  1968 
Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  most  gratifying 
moments  I  have  experienced  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
occurred  this  week  as  I  read  President 
Johnson's  message  on  health. 

The  object  of  my  personal  satisfaction 
was  that  portion  of  the  President's  mes- 
sage which  dealt  with  the  proposed 
Health  Manpower  Act  of  1968.  This  is  a 
subject  in  which  I  am  keenly  interested 
and  one  which  is  urgently  in  need  of  our 
prompt  and  sympathetic  attention. 

As  a  Member  of  this  House  when  the 
Nurse  Training  Act  of  1964  was  under 
consideration,  I  found  myself  in  strong 
support  of  that  measure  because  it  was 
both  a  weU-intentioned  and  extremely 
necessary  step  to  buUd  our  civilian  nurse 
corps  and  overcome  a  serious  national 
shortage  of  trained  nurses. 

While  I  remain  today  In  strong  sup- 
port of  the  purposes  of  that  piece  of  nurs- 
ing education  legislation  enacted  in  1964, 
I  have  come  to  recognize  it  has  some  seri- 
ous faults.  And  because  of  those  faults, 
we  are  not  very  much  closer  to  filling  the 
Nation's  need  for  nurses  today  than  we 
were  4  years  ago. 

To  a  substantial  degree,  the  present 
demise  of  those  schools  of  nursing  which 
traditionally  have  supplied  the  great 
majority  of  America's  bedside  nurses— 
the  hospital,  or  "diploma"  schools  of 
nursing — can  be  traced  directly  to  some 
features  of  the  Nurse  Training  Act  of 
1964. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  emerge  in  Presi- 
dent Johnsons  1968  message  on  health 
greater  recognition  of  the  problems  of 
diploma  schools  of  nursing. 

Because  of  soaring  costs  associated 
with  good  nursing  education  programs, 
many  diploma  schools  have  been  unable 
to  survive.  Many  more  have  been  unable 
to  plan  to  continue  their  nursing  educa- 
tion programs  very  far  Into  the  future 
because  growing  annual  deficits  in  these 
programs  had  been  absorbed  In  hospital 
fees.  In  making  available  to  these  nurs- 
ing programs  the  aid  provided  for  in  the 
1964  act.  we  demanded  greater  proof  of 
'  future  growth  and  survival  than  most 
teaching  hospitals  could  guarantee. 

The  result,  all  too  often,  was  that  di- 
ploma schools  qualified  for  little  or  no 
financial  assistance.  More  and  more  of 
these  schools  closed  their  doors.  And  in 
1967.  instead  of  recording  an  increase  of 
enrollment  over  1966  levels,  America's 
nursing  schools  of  all  kinds  recorded 
2,000  fewer  admissions  because  diploma 
school  enrollments  declined. 

Last  fall.  I  Introduced  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish an  assistance  program  specifically 
deslgred  to  meet  the  needs  of  diploma 
schools  and  to  halt  further  deterioration 
of  our  overall  program  of  nursing 
education. 

My  bill  stressed  the  need  for  Increased 
attention  to  the  special  problems  of  di- 
ploma schools  and  called  for  Institu- 
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tlonal  grants  to  diploma  schools  t«  help 
bolster  training  resources  and  stoff.  a 
new  approach  to  the  method  of  accredit- 
ing nursing  schools,  and  a  greater  role 
for  responsible  State  agencies  In  the  ac- 
crediting process. 

These  are  among  the  steps  now  pro- 
posed in  the  Health  Manpower  Act  of 
1968  They  are  steps  we  in  Congress  need 
to  endorse  If  we  are  to  overcome  the 
serious  shortage  of  nurses  which  exists 
all  across  the  Nation. 

Recently.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  came  across 
two  reports  which  deal  with  the  problems 
of  diploma  schools.  One  was  an  article 
pubUshed  in  a  recent  edition  of  U)Ok 
magazine.  The  other  was  a  study  of  H.K. 
13096.  the  bill  I  Introduced  to  aid  diploma 
schools  and  which  has  some  50  cospon- 
sors  in  this  Chamber,  prepared  by  a  re- 
tired colonel.  John  P.  Cox.  of  Arlington. 
Va..  In  conjunction  with  his  graduate 
studies  at  American  Uriiverslty. 

I  Insert  these  In  the  Record  at  this 
point  to  emphasize  the  need  for  prornpt 
and  effective  assistance  to  preserve  di- 
ploma schools  of  nursing  education: 
I  From  Look  magazine,  Jan.  23,  1968] 
Wheu  Did  AU.  tkk  Nurses  Go? 
(By  Roland  H.  Berg) 
The  Nation  needs  150,000  more  nurses  but 
doesn't  know  where  to  find  them. 

The  shorUge,  dally  growing  more  acute, 
threatens  the  care  of  the  sick.  Although  most 
hospitals  hAve  beds  available,  they  remain 
empty  for  lack  of  nurses.  Patients  in  need  of 
opeVatlons  or  treatment  are  often  turned 
away  and  forced  to  wait  days  and  weeks  for 
admission.  For  many,  the  delay  complicates 
Illness;  for  some.  It  Is  fatal. 

Dr.  Howard  J.  Brown,  New  York  City  s 
health-services  administrator,  says  of  the 
city-run  hospitals.  "The  nursing  shortage  is 
an  Incredibly  serious  problem.  ...  We  re  not 
Klvlng  flrst-rate  nursing  care  In  our  hos- 
DltaU;  I'm  not  even  sure  we're  giving  second- 
{■ate  service.  But  I  am  sure  we  have  Ipcreaswl 
deaths  m  the  hospitals  because  of  the  short- 
age." The  situation  Is  the  same  In  many 
clttcs 

It's  impossible  to  pinpoint  a  single  cause 
for  the  shortage.  Admittedly,  nursing  Is  hard 
work,  demanding  and.  until  recently,  terribly 
underpaid.  Even  now.  It  pays  less  than  other 
lobs  requiring  less  BkUl.  training  or  devotion. 
Many  new,  more  attractive  careers  have  been 
umng  women  away  from  the  care  of  the  sick. 
A  Keneratlon  ago.  seven  percent  or  more  oi 
girls  finishing  high  school  chose  nursing  as 
their  career.  Today,  only  four  percent  do  so. 
•    •    •   however  •    •    •  the  causes  are.  one 
factor  aggravates  the  problem.  It  Is  t^e  run- 
ning argument  over  where  new  nurses  should 
be  trained:  In  hospitals  or  colleges? 

Traditionally,  nurses  have  gone  to  hoepltal- 
based  schools.  There,  after  three  years  of 
basic  science  and  nursing  theory  plus  learn- 
ing by  doing."  a  girl  Is  awarded  a  diploma 
certifying  her  as  an  RN  (registered  nurse). 
And  once  she  passes  a  licensing  examlna- 
tlon— required  by  most  states— she  Is  legally 
competent  to  care  for  the  sick.  For  more  than 
95  years,  hospital  schools  have  graduated  80 
percent  of  all  nurses-skllUul,  dedicated 
women  who  have  worked  hard  and  long  to 
give  their  patients  tlc,  tender,  loving  care. 

The  American  Nurses'  Association— the  na- 
tional society  of  RN's— recently  labeled  hos- 
pital training  Inferior  and  urged  girls  who 
want  to  be  nurses  to  go  to  colleges  Instead  for 
their  education.  Only  nurses  with  college  de- 
grees, warns  the  Association,  can  fulfill  the 
complex  chores  of  nursing. 

The  campaign  to  low-grade  hospital  schools 
U  succeeding.  As  enrollment  dwindles  and 
cosU  rise,  many  such  schools  are  closing. 


Since  1962.  100  or  more  have  »^ut  down^  in 
another  two  years,  60  more  will  eojode^' 
750  remam.  but  the  goal  Is  to  close  them  all. 
unfortunately,  not  enough  girls  are  enwr- 
mg  college  nursing  programs  to  offset  the 
OM  At  a  time  when  health  authorities  say 
t?^' nation  needs  20  percent  more  nurses  to 
meet  demands,   each   year  there  are  fewer 

^"^n'^fgee'.  colleges  granted  degrees  to  8.841 
nurses,  while  hospital  schools  turned  out 
26.278.  For  the  hospital  schools  this  vjas  a 
decline  of  2,000  In  two  years.  And  in  those 
two  years,  colleges  were  able  to  make  up  only 
1,800  of  the  drop,  despite  Pjjo'"""""*' X^; 
oalans  that  provided  an  added  106  college 
programs     while    the    number    of    hospital 

schools  feU  by  41.  

College  enrollment  In  nursing  is  not  live- 
ly to  soar.  AS  a  vocation  for  those  who  have 
the  "call  "  nursing  offers  unique  rewards  and 
fumilmekts.  But  as  a  profession  demanding 
college  education.  It  competes  unsucce^fully 
with  many  other  careers  that  promise  bigger 
SyoffVfof  the  same  cost  In  time,  effort  and 

''^^''Jdrlve  to  elevate  nursing  from  a  voca- 
tion to  a  profession  was  opened  20  years  a^o 
by  a  booK  Nursing  for  the  Fnture.lt  was  the 
work  of  a  Ph.  D.  In  social  anthropology. 
Esther  Luclle  Brown,  who  had  ^f'tten  other 
books  on  the  education  of  social  workers, 
lawvers  physicians  and  engineers. 

In  1948  Dr.  Brown  called  the  use  of  prac- 
tical nurses  a  threat  to  the  RN.  Because  of 
war-created  demands  during  and  after  Worid 
War  n  thousands  of  women  with  limited, 
haphazkrd  training  were  taking  over  many 
bedside  nursing  chores  performed  solejj  b^ 
registered  nurses.  Dr.  Brown's  defense  against 
the  invasion  was  a  revolutionary  proposal, 
elevate  RN's  to  professionals  by  ^^fJ^^Sthem 
get  college  degrees.  "The  preparation  of  the 
professional  nurse,"  she  wrote,  •'belongs 
Suarely  ^wlthln  the  Institutions  of  higher 

^*  Her'lfaslc  plan  was  to  fracture  nursing  Into 
a  split-level.   On  the  lower  floor,  she  pro- 
posed to  keep  practical  nurses,  with  a  year 
OT  less  of  technical  training  to  give  patlents 
CLlsTde  care;  on  the  upper  story,  she  put  the 
professional  nurse-an  RN  with  a  college  de- 
cree-to   supervise,    administer    and    teach^ 
With  a  college  education,   the  professional 
nurse  would   no  longer  Just  carry  out  the 
doctor's  orders;  now,  she  would  be  his  col- 
league, virtually  an  equal.  ,.v  ^  tv,« 
The  American  Nurses'  Association  liked  the 
spUt-level  plan  and  began  to  exert  Its  In- 
luence  to  switch  nurse  training  from  hos- 
Ss  to  college  campuses.  But  not  until  17 
?lars  later  did  It  Issue  Its  White  Paper  to 
Justify  Its  position. 

A  recurring  theme  In  the  Association  s  po- 
sition paper  is  the  decisive,  independent  role 
W  be  played  by  the  professional  nurse  In 
^atlent^are.  As'  a  Justlflcatlon  for  a  nurse 
needing  a  college  degree,  the  White  Paper 
s^d  she  is  now  required  ".  . .  to  make  critical 
tndependent  Judgments  about  patients  and 
their  care."  Physicians  wonder  whether  this 
WM  an  invitation  to  nurses  to  displace  them 
as  head  of  the  patient's  treatment  team. 

Physicians  fear  also  that  the  position  pa- 
per  preaches   a  doctrine  dangerous   to   pa- 
tients with  Its  claim  that  not  only  is   the 
college-educated  nurse  the  doctor  s  equal  but 
perhlps    in    some   ways,   even    his    superior, 
only  once  In  the  13-page  document,  which 
discusses   the  role   of   the   nurse   in   patient 
care,  does  the  word  physician  appear.  And 
It  is  thU  passage  that  worries  medical  men  _ 
•Recent  direct  leadership  in  nursing    aided 
by  the  focus  on  man's  emotional  well-being 
il  What  is  called  this  age  of  f^^f «  ^^°^ 
anxiety,  has  enabled  the  nurse  in^^'B'lfXr 
measure  to  move   apart  from   and   farther 
^rn  the  physician  in  comprehension  of  and 
response   to   the   patient  as  a   psychological 
as  well  as  a  physical  being." 

lurking  somewhere  in  the  murky  language 
of  that  long  sentence,  doctors  think,  is  the 
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notion  that  nurses  w'^h  degrees  can  handle 
patient's   emotional    problems    better    than 

^TcSXgTo  the  W^lte  paper,  the  m^^th 
a  college  degree  will  be  too  busy  with  hlgh- 
fevel  decisions  to  give  patients  enem^,  take 
temperatures,  check  blood  pressures,  give 
Sclwon,  Change  dressings  or  perform  any 
^f  Sie  skilled  services  that  patients  need  and 
nuS^s  traditionally  provide.  Those  e^ntlal 
tasks,  the  White  Paper  Proposes,  shall  be 
relegated  to  a  less-educated  person-the 
nf  r  neT^orld  of  nursing  envis.onej  by 

Xi-a^-^-- -  nTer  gooi^e^h 
W  train  lower-level  technical  nurses.  They 
«vs  the  Association,  should  be  educated  In 
?wo-year  junior  or  community  colleges.  By 
attending  a  Junior  college  for  two  years,  the 
ANA  claims,  a  technical  nurse  can  get  a  bet- 
ter general  education  plus  more  nursing 
theofy  than  In  any  three-year  hospital  school 

°''^"ell''c!s,  however,  raise  doubts  about  the 
aJ«^Dtion  Typically,  a  two-year  Junior 
STe  cu^lculum  in  nursing  provides  some 
15M  houi^of  lectures.  Included  are  history. 
SlBh.  psychology,  sociology  as  well  as  scU 
ence  and  nursing  theory.  In  addition,  the 
student  visita  a  local  hospital  for  about  45 
hours  to  watch  nursing  procedures. 

In  the  three-year  hospital-school  curricu- 
lum, a  student  also  gets  1,500  hours  of  lec- 
tn^s  except  that  most  of  this  time  is  de- 
void' to  b^lc  science  and  nursing  theory. 
Instead  of  Just  45  hours  of  watching  other 
nurses  the  hospital-based  student  spends 
^ome  ioofhourT  in  -ards  operating  rooms 
and  clinics,  performing  each  kind  of  nursing 
duty  under  the  watchful  eyes  of  expertenced 
nurLs.  "Learning  by  doing"  for  tliree  years 
Ts  how  the  hospital-school   nurse   acquires 

""^Ind'^^klU  is  What  separates  hospital- 
trained  from  college-educated  nurses.  Hos- 
nC  dlrectOTS  complain  that  when  they  hire 
?iuege-b^ed  nursei-the  four-  or  two-year 
varlety-they  must  set  up  "eTPe^l^nce 
courses"  lasting  several  weeks  before  they 
dtre  to  turn  thlnew  nurses  loose  on  patlenta 
^enUy.  a  nursing  director  remarked  about 
rnewly  hired  college-trained  nurse  She 
could  recite  the  details  of  eight  varieties  of 
enemal  but  admitted  she  had  never  actually 

%%Ll«ln  r"the  closmg  Of  hospital 
sch^U  IS  rising  sharply.  Wh"e  many  >enow  - 
edeeable  observers  applaud  the  ANA  s  aesire 
to K  the  status  of  nursing  and  to  Improve 
r^'^ucatlonal  standards,  they  cannot  un- 
derstand why  It  is  necessary  to  destroy  a 
source  of  lupply  that  for  95  years  has  pro- 
duced thousands  of  competent  nurses 

The  National  League  for  Nui^  ng,  accr^lt- 
mg  agency  for  all  schools,  which  ha*  sup- 
port^ thi  ANA'S  position,  recently  backed 
off  sUghtly.  concerned  not  only  by  the  lack 
of  nufses  but  also  by  the  growing  rat«  of 
miures  among  graduates  of  Junior-college 
nSg  programs,  the  NLN  now  urges  that 
hospital  schools  stay  open  until  the  colleges 
can  turn  out  qualified  graduates. 

Not  all  health  authorities  agree  with  the 
ANA  t^t  a  college-educated  nurse  is  supe- 
Sr  t^  the  hosplLl  RN  either  in  managing 
ThJ  care  Of  critically  Ul  patlenU  or  In  meet- 
ing their  emotional  needs. 

one  who  disagrees  Is  Dr.  Douglas  &.  Dam- 
rofch  of  New  York's  Columbia-Presbyteri^ 
Medical  center.  He  says.  "Measured  agalr^t 
^e  products  of  the  newer  college  and  Jun- 
ior-college nursing  programs,  the  hospital 
^hools  are  overwhelmingly  superior.  He 
^eli^es  that  nursing  leaders  who  favor  col- 
lege  degrees  over  hospital  diplomas  are 
showing  ••  .  .  blind  and  uncritical  faith  m 
a  syste^  that  is  replacing  P/o^^^^'^^^'.  .'i^'"; 
petince  with  a  smattering  of  nursing  skills,  a 
Smattering  of  liberal  education  and  an  aca 

''The  ^hlef  Of  surgery  at  Boston's   Massa- 
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chXMetta  General  Hoepltal.  Dr.  Paul  Ruaaell. 
polntfl  to  the  many  RN'b  who  are  aasUtlng 
in  kidney  transplant*  and  heart-lung  proce- 
dures. -These  girls,"  he  says,  "highly  ex- 
perienced, are  producU  of  hoaplUl  schooU 
of  nursing.  The  lack  of  a  college  degree  haa 
not  stopped  them  from  becoming  specialized 
In  the  most  complex  techniques  we  use." 

At  Homton's  Methodist  Hospital,  which  la 
associated  with  the  Baylor  University  Col- 
lege of  Medicine,  nurses  work  In  operating 
rooms  and  Intenslve-care  unlta.  Dr.  Bdward 
B  Diethrlch  shrugs  off  any  claim  of  superi- 
ority: "Both  college  girls  and  hospital- 
trained  girls  take  to  this  special  work  like 
ducka  to  water.  There  U  no  difference." 

As  for  college-trained  nurses  understand- 
ing patients  better  than  hospital  RN's.  one 
expert  says.  •Your  ability  to  like  people  de- 
pends on  your  basic  personality.  Love  and 
concern  are  Ood-glven;  they're  not  handed 
out  with  a  college  degree." 

The  nursing  shortage  will  not  be  solved 
either  by  closing  hospital  schools  or  by 
blocking  the  modem  trend  toward  higher 
education  Modem  nursing  needs  both  hos- 
pital schools  and  colleges 

A  CnU.  LKA*N8  TH«  ST.  VINCENT  WAT  :   SKILL  AND 
COMPASSION 

She's  a  *rtibbly  19-year-old  from  suburban 
Haddon  Hrtghta,  N.J  .  haa  long  dark  hair 
that  glistens  and  frames  a  heart-shaped  face 
with  deep-blue  eyes.  And  she's  enthuslasUc 
about  her  choice  of  a  career.  In  her  second 
year  of  training  at  St.  Vincent's  Hospital 
School  of  Nursing  In  New  York  City.  Joan 
Meaklns  says  with  determination.  "I  want 
more  than  ever  to  be  a  nurse." 

Joan  Is  one  of  nearly  400  student  nurses 
taking  three  years'  training  at  the  school, 
which  Is  part  of  St.  Vincent's  Hospital  and 
Medical  Center.  This  Greenwich  Village 
landmark,  with  Its  more  than  1.000  beds.  Is 
the  nations  largest  Roman  Catholic  hospi- 
tal, and  one  of  the  oldest.  For  75  years.  St. 
Vincent's  haa  been  teaching  girls  like  Joan 
the  art  and  science  of  nursing.  And  through 
those  years,  more  than  4.000  of  Ita  graduate* 
have  brought  skilled,  compassionate  care  to 
sick  people  around  the  world. 

Even  with  dwindling  applications — a  croei 
that  burdens  all  hospital  schools — St.  Vin- 
cent's still  selects  as  students  only  those 
girls  who  can  show  top  high  school  grades 
and  a  real  desire  to  be  a  nurse.  St.  Vincent's 
directors  proucly  refuse  to  lower  the  stand- 
ards that  made  It  one  of  the  Grst  hosplUl 
schools  to  be  certified  by  the  Regents  of  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  to 
be  accredited  by  the  NaUonal  league  for 
Nursing. 

Joan  doesn't  need  help  to  pay  for  her  edu- 
cation But  at  least  half  of  her  classmates  do. 
Their  living  and  tuition  expenses,  which 
average  $1,000  per  year  per  student,  are  paid 
for  out  of  scholarship  funds.  Fees  and  sub- 
sidies aalde.  the  co«t  of  training  a  nurse  at 
St.  Vincent's  runs  about  M.OOO  a  year.  But 
the  benefits  far  outweigh  the  Immediate  loss. 
St.  Vincent's  offers  Ideal  facilities  for  training 
nurses.  The  hosplUl  U  dedicated  not  only  to 
the  care  of  the  sick  but  also  to  community 
health,  preventive  medicine  and  research. 
When  Joan  gets  her  RN  and  passe*  her  stote- 
board  exams,  she'll  be  able  to  handle  a  Job 
anywhere. 

But  that's  still  two  years  away,  and  Joan 
hasnt  planned  so  far  ahead.  She  may  decide 
to  specialize,  and  that  will  require  post- 
graduate studies.  Or  she  may  want  to  broaden 
her  general  education  and  take  some  college 
courses  In  English  literature  or  history— 
perhaps  even  try  for  a  degree. 

If  Joan  wants  to  work  as  a  nurse  as  soon 
as  she  finishes  at  St.  Vincent's,  her  starting 
salary  will  be  about  $500  a  month.  That 
Isn't  much  money.  Fortunately  for  u*.  girls 
like  Joan  who  go  in  for  nurslilg  are  seeking 
rewards  over  and  above  the  money  they're 
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paid.  Nurse*  can  be  certain  of  on*  thing: 
salaries  may  disappoint,  but  the  reward* 
never  do. 
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Congressional  Decision 
(By  John  P.  Cox.  Arlington.  Va.) 
prolog 
"A  soldier  of  the  Legion  lay  dying  In  Al- 
giers—there  was   lack   of   women's   nursing, 
there  was  dearth  of  women's  tears."  (Blngen 
on  the  Rhine,  Caroline  Elizabeth  Sarah  Nor- 
ton. 1808-77.) 

introduction 

In  a  democratic  society  that  operates  un- 
der a  republican  form  of  government,  the 
primary  purpose  of  such  government  is  to  do 
for  the  people,  collectively,  that  which  they 
cannot  do  for  themselves.  This  concept,  when 
applied    to    the    constitutional    government 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  Is  commonly 
referred  to  as  providing  for  the  general  wel- 
fare and  Is  found  under  the  "general  welfare" 
clause  of  the  preamble  of  the  United  States 
Constitution.  In  seeking  to  implement  thU 
general  welfare  clause  In  a  republican  form 
of    government,    the   representatives   of    the 
people  rely  on  public  opinion  to  support  and 
guide  their  legislative  efforts.  These  efforts 
are    frequently    Influenced    by    small,    well- 
organized,   self-seeking.    Interest   groups   re- 
porting to  speak  for  a  much  larger  segment 
of  the  American  population,  both  within  and 
outside  of   government.  This  conUnuum  of 
self-interest  both  within  and  outelde  of  gov- 
ernment are  organized  to  provide  testimony 
and  data  that  promote  their  own  Interest  In 
a  subject  area  that  may  frustrate  national 
goals  and  objectives.  When  such  tesUmony 
results  in  national  legislation   It  frequently 
results  In  creating  confusions  In  the  legisla- 
tive area  rather  than  providing  a  meaningful 
vehicle  for  obtaining  the  national  objective. 
An  example  of  this  frustration  can  be  found 
in  the  "Nurse  Training  Act  of  1964"  (1)  and 
currently  proposed  amendment  as  reflected  In 
House  of   RepresentaUves   BUI.    13096   dated 
September  25,  1967  (2) . 

As  stated  In  the  Nurses  Training  Act  of 
1964.  the  purpose  was  "to  amend  the  Health 
Service  Act   (42  U.S.C.  Ch.  6A)    to  Increase 
the   opportunities   for   training   professional 
nursing    personnel    .    .    .".    While    proposed 
amend.  H.R.  13096  deals  specifically  with  "In- 
creased assistance  to  hospital  diploma  schools 
of  nursing. "  While  both  legislative  purposes 
appear    to    be    most    desirable,    the    latter 
amendment  appears  to  be  In  confUct  with 
the    stated    purposes   of    the   First   Position 
Paper  on  Educational  Preparation  for  Nurse 
Practitioners   and   AssUtants   to   Nurses,   as 
adopted   by   the   Board   of   Directors   of   the 
American  Nurses  Association    (ANA)    In  De- 
cember 1965.  This  position  paper  was  sum- 
marized by  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  Education  at  the  1966  Biennial  Conven- 
tion of  ANA  (3)  when  she  stated.  ".  .  .  that  all 
nursing  education  programs  should  be  In  ln-» 
sUtutlons    of    learning    within    the    general 
system  of  education.  Two  levels  of  nursing 
practice  are  defined  and  discussed  with  the 
education    needed    for    each.    The    position 
paper  says  minimum  preparation  should  be 
(an)    associate  degree  education  in  nursing. 
Education  for  assistants  In  the  health  service 
occupations  should  be  short  Intensive  pre- 
servlce  programs  in  vocational  education  In- 
stitutions  rather    than   on-the-job    training 
programs." 

It  must  be  noted  that  nothing  was  con- 
tained In  the  poslUon  paper  reported  to  the 
1966  Biennial  Convention  of  ANA  on  the  posi- 
tion m  the  proposed  educational  structure  of 
nursing  educaUon  about  the  place  or  quaU- 
flcatlon  category  of  the  diploma  school  grad- 
uates, nor  was  a  projected  time  schedule 
for  Implementation  proposed.  These  two 
failures  create  a  void  In  which  the  Immediate 
and  projected  requirements  of  the  nation's 


nursing  needs  must  be  examined  and  Into 
which  H  R.  13096  projecu  Itself. 

nursing  inprastructurc 
A.  Organizational  structuret 
The  most  powerful  lobby  and  nurres  or- 
ganization In  the  United  States  today  Is  the 
American  Nurses  Association   (ANA),  whose 
Washington,     D.C.     representative     is     Miss 
Julia   Thompson.    This   organization,    much 
like  the  AFL-CIO,  repuUng  to  speak  for  all 
labor,  reportedly  speaks  for  the  640,000  regis- 
tered nurses  In  the  United  States.  Much  like 
organized  labor  unions,  the  American  Nurses 
Association's  eighth  article  In  their  platform 
is  to  "assist  nurses  to  Improve  their  working 
conditions  through  strengthening  economic 
secxirlty   programs   using   group   techniques 
such    as    collective    bargaining."    (4)     This 
sounds  more  like  a  labor  organization  than 
a  professional  group.  The  American  Nurses 
Association  haa  a  membership  of  160.000  or 
25  percent  of  the  640.000  registered  nurses 
In  the  United  States.  From  its  New  York  office 
it  seeks  to  control  not  only  nursing  practices 
but  also  the  supply  of  registered  nurses  to 
meet  the  Nation's  current  and  projected  re- 
quirements through   means  of  a  system  of 
national    nurses    training    accrediting,    and 
nurses  State  licensure  examilnatlons. 

Since  the  American  Nurses  Association  was 
founded   In    1896,    the   association    has   laid 
claim  to  the  national  responsibilities  of  de- 
termining the  scope  of  nursing  practice  and 
assuring  the  public  that  those  who  practice 
nursing  are  competent.  A  host  of  other  or- 
ganizations   entered    the    national    nursing 
field   between    1896  and   1952,   few  of  which 
have  survived.  In  1952.  two  of  the  remain- 
ing three  nurses  organizations.  National  Or- 
ganization of  Public  Health  Nurses  ( NOPHN ) 
and  the  National  League  for  Nursing  Educa- 
tion  merged   to   form    the    National    League 
for  Nurses   (NLN).  This  latter  organization, 
NLN,  unlike  ANA  Is  not   restricted  to  Reg- 
istered Nurses  and  draws  much  of  Its  sup- 
port from  the  National  organized  academic 
community.    The   NLN   has    become    for    all 
Intent  and   purposes   the   Educator/Admin- 
istration arm  of  ANA  and  has  been  recog- 
nized  by   ANA  as   the   NaUonal   accrediting 
agency  for  all  basic  nursing  education  pro- 
grams.  Including   that   of   practical    nurses. 
Practical    Nurses    have    their    own    national 
organization,    the    National    Federation    of 
Ucensed    Practical    Nurses.    However,    their 
licenses   like   that  of  all   Registered   Nurses 
are  dependent  upon   NLN   prepared   exam- 
ination   administration    by    the    Individual 
states.   In   1955,  ANA  created  the  American 
Nurses   Foundation    (ANF),    "organized    ex- 
clusively   for   charitable,    sclentlflc,    literary 
and    educational    purposes."    ANF    receives 
much  of  Ite  financial  support  through  a  sys- 
tem of  grants  for  specific  projects  from  the 
US.    Public   Health   Service.   ANF   Board   of 
Directors  enclosed  the  following  foundation 
objectives : 

1.  To  conduct  and  promote  scientific  nurs- 
ing research  In  paOent  care  with  full  utiliza- 
tion of  basic  and  applied  disciplines  and  to 
provide  consultation  service  in  the  Interest 
of  scientific  nursing  research. 

2.  To  provide  financial  support  for  research 
including  support  for  exploration  of  promis- 
ing Ideas. 

3.  To  provide  Interdisciplinary  research 
experience. 

4.  To  disseminate  and  to  promote  the  dis- 
semination of  research  findings  through  pub- 
lications, conferences  and  other  communi- 
cation media. 

5.  To  conduct  experimental  Investigation  to 
discover  methods  of  Implementing  research 
resulu<. 

In  all  the  publications  of  ANA  and  ANF 
research,  no  specific  effort  appears  to  have 
been  made  to  up-grade  the  diploma  school 
nor  has  any  long  term  research  been  under- 
taken to  satisfy  the  Nation's  Health  Goals  In 
nursing. 


B.  Control  atructure 
The  interlocking  control  of  ANA-NLN,  both 
through  Its  licensing  examlnaUon  and  ac- 
creditation   techniques,    affect    all    o^  the 
nations  1.219  schools  of  nursing,  797  of  which 
are  diploma  schools.  While  NUJ  contlnuesto 
^  as  t^e  official  voluntary  accrediting  body 
recognized    by    the    VB.    Commissioner    of 
Education,  they  are  also  recognzed  by  ANA 
IS   the  National  Accrediting  agency   for  aJl 
basic  nu«»ng  educations.  This  unbelievable 
conflict  Of  interest  continues  to  *«  ex"^t^ 
by   ANA-NLN,  even  in   view  of   ANA-stated 
Dosltion  that  "education  for  those  who  work 
rnu«lng  should  Uke  place  In  Institutions 
of  learning  within  the  general  system  of  edu- 
cation." (5)  Although  diploma  schools  have 
been  clo^ng  at  the  rate  of  12  per  year,  for 
S-t  decide,  they  nevertheless  accot^r 
fis  nercent  of  the  nation's  currently  R«gis- 
S.^  Nurses   In  1966  alone,  the  797  diploma 
schools  graduated  26,378  nurses  for  an  aver- 
aae^f  33  nurses  per  school,  while  the  com- 
bined 422  associate  and  baccalaureate  degree 
programs  accounts  for  only  8.847  nurs«  or  22 
PSol.  Even  with  the'd«:llne  m jUP  oma 
schools,  they  account  for  75  Percentof  the 
nurses  entering  the  profession  in  1966. 

The   present  640,000  Registered  Nurses  Is 
210,000  short  of  the  nation's  goal  of  850,000 
by    1970.   In   addition   to   the   rapid   rate   of 
dfploma  schools  closing  for  lack  of  financial 
suDoort    there  Is  also  a  continuing  decline 
m    diploma    school     attendance     primarl  y 
created  by  the  uncertainty  of  their  graduate 
status    in    the   hierarchy   of   nursing   being 
established    by    ANA.    The    diploma    school 
gr^uate  whUe  being   an  RN   is  not  recog- 
nized   as    either    a    "technical    nurse      or    a 
•professional  nurse,"  both  terms  being  re- 
served for  the  associate  and  baccalaureate 
degr^  programs  respectively.  What  is  worse 
fs  that  wrnie  NLN  may  accredltate  the  di- 
ploma school   programs.  ANA  has  made  no 
Revision  for  either  the  diploma  school  or 
the  associate  degree  students  to  build  on 
their  past  education  towards  a  baccalaureate 
decree    In    nursing    without    loss    of    many 
vefrs    or    educatlo'n    and    training.    Diploma 
schools  provide  from  twenty-eight  to  th^y- 
six  months  of  Instruction  or  a  total  of  4480 
to%W  hours  Of  either  classroom  or  clinical 
instruction    while    the    baccalaureate    pro- 
S^  provide  one  hundred  and  twenty  to 
onVhundred  and  thirty  credit  hours  of  work 
or  1920  to  2400  hours  of  classroom  Instruc- 
tion and  clinical  experience.  It  U  obvious 
that  there  Is  a  complete  lack  of  educational 
iuc  ure  by  ANA-NLN,  in  that  three  sep- 
ara^  programs  with  both  the  diploma  and 
as^la'e    degree    programs    being    terminal 
p?Sional  fcademic  training.  Only  through 
the  baccalaureate  program  may  a  ntu-se  ob- 
tain recognized   further  education   towards 
L   higher   academic  degree   without  loss   of 
credits.    Another   critical    factor   overlook«i 
bv    ANA-NLN    educational    pattern    Is    that 
the  majority  of   nurses  leave  their  profes- 
sfon  wUhln  five  years  and  remain  absent  for 
approximately  fifteen  years  or  during  their 
chlldbearlng   years   with   only   P";^;^^''   °' 
volunteer  work  being  performed  during  this 

^"I'u' normally  the  hospital  diploma  school 
without  financial  aid  from  either  the  state 
or  federal   government,  that  must  take  up 
?he  Sen  of  refresher  training  for  those 
nurses  returning  to  the  field  of  active  nurs- 
inz    This   refresher    training,   regardless   of 
educational  level.  Is  essential  to  maintaining 
current  staffing  standards  within  the  hos- 
Dltals    A  further  consideration  that  appears 
to  escape  Congress  Is  that  the  the  vast  ma- 
lorlty  of  diploma  schools  are  located  In  the 
eastern  half  of  the  United  States.  There  are 
ninety  such  diploma  schools  In  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania  alone.  Many  of  these  commu- 
nities do  not  have   community  colleges  or 


universities  and  those  that  do  cannot  afford 
setting  up  associate  or  baccalaureate  pro- 
grams for   such  a  small  segment  of  their 
student  body.  In  any  event  they,  the  colleges, 
need  a  hospital  and  a  public  health  service 
that  can   provide  the  clinical  training  re- 
quired   for   either   the   associate   or   bacca- 
laureate degree.   The    long-term   Impact  on 
the  community  health  posture  of  those  com- 
munities losing  diploma  nursing  schools  has 
not   been    studied    or    even    estimated.    -The 
financial  Impact  on  prospective  students  has 
not  been  studied  In  detail  nor  tuitions  com- 
pared with  diploma  schools.  Junior  colleges 
or  universities.  It  Is  known  that  the  rela- 
tively low  tuition  of  diploma  school  has  been 
a  major  inducement  for  young  high  school 
Kraduates  to  continue  their  education. 

The  second  control  technique  used  by 
ANA-NLN  Is  that  of  the  states  licensing 
process.  The  laws  of  each  state  provide  for 
the  appointment  of  a  board  of  nursing  which 
is  a  unit  of  state  government.  This  board 
of  nursing,  or  nursing  examiners  as  they 
are  frequently  called,  is  charged  with  In- 
spection of  all  the  state  schools  of  nursing, 
aoorovlng  curriculum  and  administering 
licensing  examinations.  ANA  recommends 
that  the  state  boards  be  composed  of  pro- 
fessional nurses  that  meet  specific  qualifi- 
cation established  by  ANA.  ANA  has  gone 
so  far  as  to  publish  a  list  of  board  functions 
and  an  ANA  manual  for  members  of  State 
Boards  of  Nursing.  The  ANA-approved  basic 
responsibilities  of  boards  of  nursing  are: 

1  Establishment  of  minimum  standards 
for  programs  in  basic  nursing,  both  pro- 
fessional and  practical. 

2  Visitation  of  schools  and  study  of  cur- 
riculum,   faculty    and    facilities,    as    a    pre- 
requisite to  the  granting  of  official  accredi- 
ts ^Development  of  licensing  examinations 

to  test  the  fitness  of  candidates  In  meeting 
minimum  standards  of  safety  to  practice. 

4  Administration  of  the  examlnaUon  and, 
on  the  basis  of  candidate  achievement,  de- 
termination of  the  granting  or  withhold- 
ing of  a  license.  ,,  ,     . 

5.  Arrangement  for  the  periodic  renewal  of 

licenses.  .  ,,  ,„_ 

6.  Suspension  or  revocation  of  licenses  for 

cause.  ,  . 

7  Maintenance  of  legal  records. 

8  Action  on  application  for  licensure  from 
candidates    from    other    states    and    other 

'^"g'^CoUectlon.  analysis  and  interpretation 
of  data  on  education  and  licensure. 

10.  Stimulation  for  Improvement  In  nurs- 
ing and  nursing  education.  ^  „  ^ 
Candidates  for  Ucensure  apply  to  the  Board 
of  Nursing  in  the  particular  state  In  which 
they  wish  to  practice.  If  the  applicant  Is 
anoroved  by  the  Board  of  Nursing,  the  ap- 
plicant is  eligible  to  take  the  state  licensing 
examination. 

Since  the  purpose  of  the  examination  is   to 
determine    minimum    competency    for    sale 
practice,  the  same  examination  is  used  for 
aU    graduates,    although    preparation    may 
vapv  in  diploma,  associate  degree  and  bacca- 
la Jeate  programs.  The  ANA  committee  of 
State  Boards  of  Nursing  appoints  a  commit- 
tee on   Blueprint   for   licensing   Examiners 
composed   of   six   persons    employed   by   the 
State  Boards  from  different  geographlca   re- 
gions of  the  United  States.  This  committee 
develops  a  core  test  plan  for  each  series  of 
professional  and  practical  nursing  examina- 
tion subject  matter  experts   (item  writers). 
They  are  recommended  by  all  state  boards 
on  an  alternating  basis  to  prepare  sulteble 
Items  for  the  tests.  Each  item  writer  spends 
one  week  working  with  the  NLN  test  con- 
struction staff  to  formulate  questions  In  the 
area  of  her  specialty.  .,  „  ,„ 

The  professional  nursing  examination  In- 
cludes five  subjects;  Medical,  Surgical  Ob- 
stetrical,  Pediatrics,   and  Psychiatric   Nurs- 
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Ing  Following  a  final  review  by  the  Blue- 
orint  Committee,  the  examination  papers  are 
printed  In  final  form  by  the  NLN.  They  are 
then  distributed  to  the  participating  boards 
of  nursing  undersigned.  The  examination  In 
practical  nursing  Is  developed  In  two  parts 
according  to  a  similar  plan.  Knowledge  and 
Judgment  necessary  to  pass  this  examination 
are  In  keeping  with  the  minimum  standards 
for  practical  nursing.  Two  days  are  allowed 
for  writing  the  examination  In  professional 
nursing  and  one  day  for  the  examination  In 
practical  nursing.  The  candidate's  answer 
sheets  are  returned  to  the  NLN  for  machine 
scoring  and  statistical  reports  are  sent  to 
each  board  of  nursing. 

The  individual  state  board  studies  the  re- 
sults and  determines  the  minimum  passing 
score.    As   previously    stated,    the   same   five 
basic  subject  examinations  are  given  to  all 
graduates   whether    they   be   from   diploma, 
associate  or  baccalaureate  degree  programs 
in  order  to  become  a  Registered  Nurse  from 
their    particular    state.    It    would    therefore 
appear  that  the  subject  matter  and  not  the 
academic    environment    determines    "mini- 
mum competency."  Further.  It  would  appear 
that  the  United  States  government,  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
(HEW)   In  particular  and  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral specifically,  has  permitted  a  professional 
organization   by   default   to   assume    quasl- 
government  If  not  total  government  control 
over  a  major  segment  of  the  Nation's  Health 

Program. 

two  views 


Tlie  crises  in  the  nursing  profession; 
recruitment,  program  accreditation,  educa- 
tion practices  and  licensure  are  not  con- 
fined to  nurses  alone.  The  medical  profes- 
sion has  spoken  out  strongly  against  the 
position  of  the  ANA-NLN  as  have  the  vast 
majority  of  the  non-ANA  members  In  the 
unoffical  nursing  publications  such  as  the 
R.N.  Two  such  views  are  expressed  In  recent 
publications. 

A.  Physicians  speak 
Philip  Cooper  M.D.  In  a  recent  editorial  in 
Medical    Opinion    and   Review   had    this   to 

say: 

"The  ever-increasing  shortage  of  nurses, 
compounded  by  the  shifting  of  them  from 
direct  patient  care  of  patients  to  supervisory 
positions.  Is  creating  serious  problems.  Pa- 
tients are  not  only  being  deprived  of  the 
understanding,  encouragement,  and  compas- 
sion nurses  are  able  to  offer,  but  are  also 
being  exposed  to  the  hazards  Inevitably  as- 
sociated with  inadequate  care. 

A  major  factor  In  the  creation  and  per- 
petuation of  the  problem  has  been  the  at- 
titude of  nursing  organizations  such  as  the 
American  Nursing  Association.  They  recom- 
mend that  all  schools  of  nursing  be  uni- 
versity schools  (unlverslty-based  diploma 
schools)  and  that  all  hospital  schools  (hos- 
pital-based diploma  schools)  be  abolished. 
This  recommendation  Is  vigorously  opposed 
by  the  American  College  of  Surgeons,  by 
many  hospital  administrators,  and,  I  be- 
lieve by  the  majority  of  nurses. 

The  attitude  of  the  nursing  organizations 
is  unrealistic;    most  nurses  are   still   being 
educated  in  hospital  schools,  and  graduates 
of  these  schools  are  well  equipped  to  effec- 
tively undertake  their  nursing  responsibili- 
ties  However,  because  the  future  of  hospital 
schools  is  so  unsure,  they   are  now  experi- 
encing difficulty  in  recruiting  students    And 
this  difficulty  places  their  actual  ex IsUnce 
in  even  more  Jeopardy.  Students  considering 
application  hesitate,  fearing   that    as  grad- 
uates of  hospital  schools,  they  will  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  advance  In  poslUon  and  salary  un- 
less they  acquire  an  academic  degree  at  a 
later  date.     This  recmltment  problem  will 
continue   as  long   as   nursing   educators   or 
organizations  remain  determined  to  do  away 
with  these  schools. 
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3om«  nursing  educators  recommend  that 
all  nursee  obtain  an  asaoclatee  or  bachelor  e 
degree.  Probably  they  believe  that  thU  would 
raUe  the  prestige  and  stature  of  the  nurse:  it 
would  make  her  a  "professional."  I  assume 
this  Is  from  their  preference  for  the  term 
•profeeslonal  nurse."  They  faU  to  rt^l^. 
however,  that  the  word  "professional  adds 
little  to  a  person's  prestige  today:  It  has  been 
adoptwl  by  people  In  many  fields  requiring 
comparaUvely  little  education  and  by  others 
simply  on  the  basis  that  they  ar«^Pf» ^  '°' 
theu  services.  Indeed,  there  are  still  other 
activities,  also  referred  to  as  "prof ess  ons 
whose  dignity  is  open  to  serious  question^ 
would  recommend  that  nurses  drop  the  term 
and  refer  to  themselves  simply  as  "nurses. 
The  latter  deslgnaUon  needs  no  embellish- 
ment It  will  continue  to  command  all  the 
respect,  admiration,  and  presUge  that  nurses 
seek  and  deserve. 

Most  nurses  prefer  bedside  nursing  But  no 
nurse  can  be  properly  trained  without  an 
adequate  clinical  exposure  to  patients. 
H:«pltal  programs  Include  such  adequate  ex- 
perience but  university  programs  do  not. 
In  one  associate  degree  program,  for  examp.e, 
the  student  is  offered  only  thirty  hours  of 
hospital  work— pracUcally  all  of  It  on  an 
obssrvatUJU  basis.  This  deficiency  in  train- 
ing becouMS  immediately  evident  when  the 
nurse  assumes  cUnlcal  responslbUtles  after 

graduation.  

Nurses  themselves  object  to  the  down- 
grading of  clinical  work  in  the  schools,  ques- 
tion the  need  for  a  university  program  as  a 
prerequisite,  and  are  unhappy  when  they  are 
assigned  supervisory  and  admlnutratlve  re- 
sponsibilities. Yet  their  views  and  pro^sta- 
tlons  are  ignored.  They  should  be  heard  and 
allowed  to  have  some  say  about  planning  and 
conducting  their  careers.  The  choice  between 
a  hospital  or  a  university  school  should  be 
left  to  the  prospecuve  student.  Those  who  are 
interested  In  supervisory  or  admlnlstraUve 
work  in  soeclallzed  nursing,  or  In  acquiring 
college  credits  or  an  academic  degree  coulU 
attend  a  university  school  by  choice,  or  con- 
tinue their  education  at  a  university  follow- 
Ing  graduation  from  a  hospital  school. 

By  all  means,  hospital  schools  should  b« 
preserved;  they  should  be  generously  sub- 
sidized by  State  and  Federal  funds,  and 
students  should  receive  sUpends  to  avoid 
serious  financial  problems  while  In  attend- 
ance Moreover,  all  university  programs 
should  be  required  to  emphasize  clinical 
teaching— college  courses  included  m  the 
curriculum  should  supplement,  never  re- 
place, good  clinical  experience.  Students  con- 
sidering a  university  rather  than  a  hospital 
program  should  be  discouraged  from  doing 
so  unless  the  over-all  program  Includes  suf- 
flclent  clinical  training. 

Physicians  must  assume  active  roles  in 
bringing  about  necessary  chanfes  They  must 
also  share  in  insisting  that  the  existence  of 
hospital  schools  be  assured  and  that  addi- 
tional ones  be  established  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. Physicians  mast  also  support  the  nurses 
and  nursing  organizations  that  consider  bed- 
side care  to  be  the  nurses  most  ImporUnt 
function. 

Even  so.  the  status  and  presUge  of  nurses 
will  remain  secure  only  if  they  adopt  a  real- 
istic and  effective  approach  to  correcting  the 
sltuaUon.  The  image  of  the  nurse  will  be 
seriously  tarnished  If.  as  a  result  of  down- 
grading the  primary  purpose  of  nursing,  they 
are  themselves  dlrecUy  responsible  for  a  con- 
tinuing serious  shortage  of  nurses  while  the 
need  for  them  Increase*." 


B.  ANA  position  paper 
In  November  1967  ANA  Issued  an  official 
position  paper  on  H.R.  13096.  This  statement 
like  all  previous  statements  Is  "against"  the 
diploma  school  and  thus  against  these  school 
graduates  ANA  again  fails  to  recognize  any 
national  goals  on  the  availability  ot  nurses  or 
tb«  structuring  of  nursing  education  to  up- 
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erade  the  diploma  schools  The  ANA  official 
position  was  stat«l  in  capital  commentary 
as  follows:  .   .    , 

"A  bUl  to  amend  the  Nurse  Training  Act  of 
1904  HR  13096.  was  introduced  by  Bepre- 
sentaUve  Fred  Rooney  (D-Pa.)  on  Septem- 
ber 25  ThU  bill  would  provide  for  Increased 
assUtance  to  hosplUl  diploma  schools  of 
nursing.  .    , 

As  stated  In  the  bUl.  lU  purpose  Is  to  pre- 
vent further  attrition  and  promote  the  de- 
velopment of  public  and  nonprofit  private 
diploma  schooU  of  nursing.  Mr  Rooney's  bill 
is  co-sponsored  by  24  other  RepresenUtlves. 
A  similar  bill  has  been  Introduced  In  the 
Senate  by  Senator  Lister  Hill  (D-AIa  ).  It  Is 
not  likely  that  these  bills  will  be  considered 
by  the  Congress  this  year. 

The  bllU  include  the  following  proposals: 

1.  Payments  to  each  public  and  nonprofit 
diploma  school  of  nursing  for  each  fiscal  year 
In  a  five  year  period  beginning  July  1.  1967 
based  of  enrollment  In  a  diploma  school  of 
nursing,  as  foUows: 

Under  50  studenU.  $12,000  annually:  51  to 
100  students.  $15,000:  101  to  150  students. 
$18,000:  151  to  200  studento.  $21,000:  and  201 
up.  $24,000. 

2  An  annual  grant,  to  each  school,  not  to 
exceed  $6,000  on  a  60-60  matching  basis  for 

library  resources.  ^      v.     .      #  ..inn 

3.  An  annual  grant,  to  each  school,  of  $400 
per  each  full-time  student. 

In  line  with  its  poslUon  concerning  nurs- 
ing educaUon.  and  consUtent  with  previous 
statements,  the  American  Nurses'  Assocla- 
Uon  has  communicated  with  lU  state  presl- 
denU  and  executive  directors  concerning  the 
bills.  The  following  Information  was  Included 
In  the  communication : 

HJl.  13096  and  S.  2549  provide  that  only 
diploma  programs  la  nursing  education  wUl 
be  assisted.  The  ANA  feels  strongly  that  the 
general  support  grants  that  these  bills  pro- 
pose are  also  needed  by  nursing  programs 
conducted  In  Junior  and  senior  colleges  and 
universities.  ^^  . 

Under  the  provision*  of  the  Sune  Train- 
ing Act  of  1964.  accredited  baccalaureate,  as- 
sociate degree  and  diploma  programs  were  all 
eligible  to  apply  for  construction  grants  and 
project  granta  for  Improvement  In  teaching 
and  could  participate  In  the  student  loan 
program. 

Diploma  programs  only  were  eUglble  for 
funds,  authorized  at  $41  million  over  a  five- 
year  period,  to  help  them  under-writ*  the 
cost  of  a  nursing  educaUon  program  and  to 
prevent  attrition  and  promote  their  develop- 
ment. 

Of  significance  Is  the  fact  that  for  the 
fiscal  years  1964  through  1967  payments  to 
diploma  programs  under  this  provision 
totaled  $5,997,150  although  $21  mllUon  was 
authorized  under  the  Act.  Either  there  was 
no  demand  or  the  majority  of  the  programs 
could  not  meet  the  criterion  of  increased 
enrollment. 

The  availability  of  funds  to  diploma  proi 
grams  during  these  last  three  years  has 
neither  prevented  attrition  of  diploma  pro- 
grams nor  has  it  promoted  their  develop- 
ment. Between  1965-1966.  there  was  a  net 
decline  of   24   diploma   programs. 

However.  In  1966  there  were  1.225  programs 
offered  by  1  219  schools  ot  nursing,  an  In- 
crease of  32  over  the  1965  total  The  overall 
growth  In  the  establishment  of  programs  Is 
due  largely  to  the  rapid  development  of  as- 
sociate degree  programs.  Between  1965  and 
1966  there  was  a  net  Increase  of  44  associate 
degree  programs  and  12  baccalaureate  degree 
programs.  Support  of  these  programs  now  Is 
Important  since  the  trend  In  enrollment  Is 
toward  such  programs.  If  these  are  the  pro- 
grams that  are  attracting  students,  then 
we  believe  federal  funds  should  be  Increas- 
ingly channeled  to  them. 

In  H.R.  13096  and  S.  2549  the  only 
criterion  for  eligibility  to  receive  funds  Is 
that  the  diploma  school  of  nursing  be  ac- 
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credited  by  the  appropriate  state  agency  rec- 
ognized by  the  Surgeon  General.  It  Is  ANA's 
poslUon  that  federal  funds  should  go  only 
to  programs  that  are  nationally  accredited, 
or  have  assurance  of  accredltaUon.  by  a 
voluntary  accredlUng  body  recognized  by  the 
U.S    Commissioner  of  Education. 

It  should  be  noted  that  under  H.R.  13098 
and  S.  2549  any  program,  regardless  of  qual- 
ity would  be  eligible  for  funds  If  It  met 
minimal  requlremente  set  by  state  law.  This 
Is  because  all  nursing  education  programs 
must  be  approved  by  a  state  agency  In  order 
to  operate.  However,  requirements  are 
minimal  and  quality  Is  not  guaranteed  by 
such  approval. 

The  ANA  recognizes  the  National  League 
for  Nursing  as  the  national  accrediting 
agency  for  all  basic  nursing  education  pro- 
grams. NLN  accreditation  is  directed  toward 
strengthening  and  maintaining  quality  of 
nursing  education  for  the  protection  of  both 
the  student  and  the  public.  Therefore,  the 
ANA  is  opposed  to  the  allocation  of  federal 
funds  to  programs  that  are  not  nationally 
accredited.  _  .     , 

Another  proposal  In  H  R.  13096  Is  for  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  a  state  com- 
prehensive planning  committee  for  nursing 
education  on  a  75% -25%  federal -state 
matching  basis.  The  committee  would  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  appropriate  state  officer — not 
Identified  la  the  bill— and  would  have  equal 
representation  from  baccalaureate,  associate 
degree  and  diploma  schools  of  nursing.  In 
Senator  Hill's  bill  the  public  would  also  be 
represented  on  the  committee.  The  commit- 
tee would  develop  a  master  plan  for  nursing 
education  In  the  state.  The  ANA  supports  the 
principle  underlying  this  provUlon. 

The  Association  has  urged  that  careful 
planning  should  precede  any  action  to  trans- 
fer or  to  develop  new  or  different  programs. 
It  believes  educational,  health  and  welfare 
authorities,  professional  and  voltxnteer 
groups  In  the  health  field  and  community 
planning  bodies  must  plan  and  work  co- 
operatively with  nursing  to  Insure  an  ade- 
quate nursing  supply.  In  many  states  such 
planning  Is  already  underway. 

The  American  Nurses'  Association  also  be- 
lieves In  the  need  for  sound  planning  before 
existing  nursing  education  programs  are 
closed  and  new  ones  established. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  records  and  stotlsUcs  cited  would  in- 
dicate   that    ANA-NLN,    while    reporting    to 
speak  for  all  Registered  Nurses,  has  by  their 
position    on    HR.    13096    disfranchised    the 
majority  of  the  present  and  future  diploma 
school  graduate  nurses  they  claim  to  rep- 
resent.  Furthermore,  It  would  appear  that 
ANA-NliN    educational    structiulng    efforts, 
that  excluded  the  diploma  school,  are  to- 
tally unsatisfactory  and  Incompatible  with 
NaUonal  Health  Goals  In  view  of  the  cur- 
rent nursing  shortage,  the  war  In  South  East 
Asia  and  the  nursing  impact  of  Medicare  and 
Medicaid.  The  efforto  of  ANA-NLN  nursing- 
educators  to  dismantle  the  House  of  Nursing 
Education    before    an    adequate    and    more 
widely  dispersed  new  system  has  been  fuUy 
established  and  tested.  Indicated  a  complete 
and  total  lack  of  understanding  of  the  na- 
ture and  naUonal  effects  of  their  actions  and 
professional  competency.  One  can  not  help 
but   feel   that   the   real   opposition  to  H.R. 
13096  Is  not  the  diploma  school  or  the  com- 
petency of  their  graduates,  for  this  would  be 
an  attack  on   the  competency  of  the  vast 
majority   of   Registered   Nurses,   but   rather 
♦he    statutory    authority    and    direction    by 
the  US.  Surgeon  General  to  approve  such 
diploma  schools.  ThU  low  keyed  opposition 
of  this  part  of  H.R.   13096  would  In  effect 
take   once  and  for  all.  from  ANA-NLN  their 
presumed  authority  of  the  nation's  accrwllt- 
ing  body  for  Nursing  EducaUon.  H.R.  13096 
U  a  good  bill,  a  needed  bUl  that  effecUvely 
deals  with  an  urgent  problem  on  the  na- 
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tlon's  agenda.  It  U  now  In  Committee  and 
will  come  up  for  hearing  during  the  Second 
Session  of  the  80th  Congress. 
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An  Interview  With  Marriner  C.  Eccle$ 

HON.  JOHN  G.  DOW 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday.  March  7.  1968 
Mr  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  here- 
with "An  Interview  With  Marriner  S. 
Eccles"  which  appeared  on  February  1, 
1968,  in  Forbes  magazine: 
AN  Interview  With  Marriner  8.  Eccles 
HU  name  and  hU  face  were  once  as  familiar 
to  the  business  public  as  those  of  hU  suc- 
cessor today.  Wimam  McChesney  Martin,  but 
Marriner  8.  Eccles  has  been  out  of  the  pubUc 
eve  since  he  retired  from  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  in  1961.  Now  77.  and  sUU  hale  and 
hearty  (see  Side  Lines,  p.  7).  the  blunt  out-  l 
spoken   Salt   Lake   City   Mormon  remains   a 
full-time  working  businessman.  He  Is  chair- 
man of  the  big  San  Franclsco-based  Utah 
Contruction  &  Mining  Co.,  a  firm  of  which 
Us  father  was  co-founder.  He  Is  aUo  chair- 
man of  First  Security  Corp..  a  Salt  Lake  City 
bank  holding  company,  and  director  of  sev- 
eral Utah  firms. 

Eccles  first  came  to  Washington  early  in 
the  New  Deal  of  PrankUn  Delano  Roosevelt  to 
serve  brtefiy  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  A  few  months  later.  In  1934,  the 
President  appointed  Eccles  to  the  Feder^  Re- 
serve Board.  In  1936  Roosevelt  moved  the 
then  47-year-old  Eccles  up  to  chairmanship 
of  the  revamped  Fed.  He  remained  In  that 
post  until  1948  when  Harry  Truman  demoted 
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him  Stubbornly,  however,  Eccles  clung  to  his 
board  membership  for  three  more  years  be- 
fore returning  home.  He  has  maintained  a 
keen  Interest  In  national,  financial  and  po- 
litical affairs;  In  1964  he  was  an  active  <»n- 
tributor  and  campaigner  for  Lyndon  John- 
son. The  Interview  follows: 

you've  been  in  business  and  tn  policy- 
making government  roles  under  all  sorts  of 
conditions:  wars,  depressions,  times  of  pros- 
perity, inflation,  deflation.  How  do  you  read 
present  economic  conditionsT 

ECCLES  I  believe  that  our  country  today  U 
confronted  by  the  most  serious  economic, 
social  and  political  problems,  both  do- 
mestically and  abroad,  in  Its  history. 

We've  got  rising  prices,  high  Interest  rates 
and  a  balance-of-payments  deficit.  But  these 
are  only  effects.  They  are  not  causes.  You 
must  look  for  the  causes,  and— today  espe- 
cially—that means  examining  economic  prob- 
lems In  a  broad  context. 

Just  list  some  of  our  national  problems— 
the  very  large  and  continuing  budget  deficit, 
the  inflationary  pressures,  the  balance-of- 
payments  deficit,  the  lack  of  confidence 
abroad  In  our  dollar,  the  riots  In  our  cities, 
the  unrest  on  our  campuses,  the  split  among 
all  classes  of  our  populace  and  within  our 
political  parties.  I  believe  that  all  of  these 
can  be  traced  to  a  common  cause. 

Which  is?  ,,,>.„o„    T 

ECCLES.  Which  U  the  war  In  Vietnam.  I 
believe  very  strongly  that  by  ending  or  gjeat- 
Iv  reducing  the  Vietnam  war.  many  of  these 
national  problems  would  be  brougnt  a  long 
way  toward  solution.  By  greatly  reducing.  I 
mean  discontinuing  the  bombing.  ^J^^^J^ 
about  a  cease-fire  and  submitting  to  binding 

^^We  know  you  oppose  our  involvement  in 
Vietnam  on  moral  and  political  grounds. 
Evidently,  though,  you  oppose  the  war  on 
economic  and  financial  grounds  as  well 

ECCLES.  Most  certainly.  Let  me  explain  the 
economic  predicament  that  the  Vietnam  war 
has  gotten  us  Into.  Because  of  the  war  we  now 
have  a  defense  budget  of  around  $75  billion 
This  has  produced  a  huge  federal  budget 
deficit  that  win  run  at  an  estimated  $28  oii- 
llon  for  thU  year.  Now.  all  this  spending  has 
come  at  a  time  when  our  economy  was  al- 
ready fully  utilized.  There  are  no  surpluses  of 
manpower  and  production,  as  was  the  con- 
ation at  the  start  of  World  War  II.  So  we 
are  getting  Inflation  In  our  prices   and  we 
are  getting  Inflation  In  our  wages  and  pro- 
duction   costs.    We    are    also    experiencing 
steady  Increases  In  our  Interest  rates  as  busi- 
ness seeks  capital  to  accommodate  the  high 
levels   of   both   government   and    coiisumer 
spending.  Now  thU  has  had  an  International 

*  Before  you  go  on.  aren't  you  ignoring  the 
steps  the  Johnson  Administration  has  taken 
to  tHm  thU  deficit  and  control  inflation  with 
the  proposed  income-tax  surcharge  and 
budget  cuts  for  the  next  fi-'cal  year? 

Eccles.  The  tax  surcharge.  If  It  passes 
congress,  may  bring  In  additional  revenues 
of  $10  billion  and  slow  down  consumer 
spending  a  bit.  The  budget  cuts  the  President 
is  talking  about  may  reduce  federal  expend  - 
tures  by  around  $3  billion  or  so.  But  that  will 
still  leave  a  very  large.  war-Inspired  budget 
deficit  of  between  $12  billion  and  $16  bll- 

You're  saying  that  compared  with  the 
magnitude  of  the  Vietnam  thing,  these 
measures  are  chicken  feed? 

Eccles  That's  right.  I  don't  think  Infla- 
tion can  be  adequately  reduced  with  a  deficit 
of  that  size  In  a  wartime  economy.  Nor,  to 
get  on  with  my  discussion  of  the  Interna- 
tional effects,  do  I  believe  the  Admmut'^- 
tlon'8  moves  are  adequate  to  bolster  the 
sagging  confidence  abroad  In  the  value  of 
our  doUar.  ThU  Is  another  major  crisis 
brought  on  by  our  Involvement  In  Vietnam. 

That's  due  to  Vietnam,  too? 

ECCLES.  well,  to  begin  with,  we  have  run 
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a  deficit  in  our  International  balance  of  pay- 
ments in  17  out  of  the  past  18  years.  ™s 
means  the  amount  of  dollars  we  have  spent 
and  invested  In  other  countries  U  In  excess 
of  what  other  countries  have  spent  or  in- 
vested here.  As  a  result  there  has  been  built 
up  $30  billion  of  obligations  we  owe  to  other 
countries  due  In  one  year  or  leas 

Recently  this  payments  deficit  has  been 
rising  in  rather  alarming  fashion.  In  the  last 
quarter  of  1967  thU  deficiency  ran  to  $1.8 
billion:  for  the  entire  year  it  was  aPP'^'^l- 
mately  $4  biUlon.  ThU  deficiency  has  greatly 
shaken  the  confidence  of  the  world  In  our 
dollars,  which,  as  you  know,  many  nations 
hold  as  the  reserve  for  their  own  currencira. 
Now.  our  huge  federal  deficit  and  result- 
ine  inflation  at  home  have  further  aggravnled 
this  lack  of  confidence.  Our  friends  abroad 
are  rightfully  concerned  about  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  their  dollars. 

They  are  especially  concerned  about  the 
value  of  the  dollars  they  own  when  they  see 
that  our  inflation  is  caused  by  a  nonproduc- 
tive military  venture  in  Vietnam  which  shows 
no  indication  of  quick  termination.  The  to- 
evltable  result  has  been  a  run  on  our  gold 
to  the  extent  that  our  national  gold  supply 
has  been  reduced  by  nearly  $1  bilUon  since 
the    British    pound    was    devalued    late    m 

November.  ^.  .   „_„. 

What  about  the  President's  recent  meas- 
ures to  reduce  the  balance-of-payments  de- 

^^OT,ES.  You  are  referring  to  the  cutbacks 
in  foreign  lending  of  banks  by  $500  niiUion 
the  reduction  of  the  tourism  deliclt  by  $500 
mllUon.  the  $1  blUlon  reduction  m  foreign 
investment  by  U.S.  capital  and  the  $500  mil- 
lion    reduction     In     government    spending 

abroad.  _ 

This  is  the  program  where  the  Govern- 
ment is  expecting  the  private  sector  to  ab- 
sorb $2  bllUon  of  the  cut  while  It  proposes 
to  abeorb  only  $500  mllUon.  How  could  they 

do  less! 

Don't  you  think,  though,  that  these  meas- 
ures tend  to  bolster  confidence  in  the  dollar? 
ECCLES.  Johnson  had  little  choice.  I'm  sure 
our  friends  abroad  put  the  "bee"  on  him. 
Certainly  these  measures  wUl  have  a  direct 
effect  on  our  balance  of  payments.  But  these 
are  strlcUy  emergency  measures;   they  will 
only  temporarily  ease  the  situation.  They  do 
not  really  get  to  the  heart  of  the  matter— 
our    large    budget   deficit    and    Inflationary 
pressure  at  home  and  the  lack  of  confidence 
both  at  home  and  abroad  In  a  country  at 
war  These.  I  believe,  will  continue  to  erode 
the  value  of  the  dollar  as  the  world's  reserve 
currency. 

Even  if  these  measures  are  made  in  con- 
cert with  a  tax  increase  and  cuts  in  nonde- 
fenxe  spending? 

Eccles.  Yes.  because  In  my  opinion  the  tax 
increase  and  the  budget  cuts  will  be  too  small 
to    make    a    truly    significant    reduction    In 
the    Inflationary    presstires    and    psychology 
brought  about  In  a  country  at  war. 
How  about  sharp  cuts  in  the  budget? 
ECCLES  That's  whlsUlng  In  the  dark.  You 
simply  cannot  make  big  enough  cuts  In  non- 
defense  spending  to  counter  the  effects  of 
the  war.  In  the  first  place,  no  party  in  power 
would   think   of  making  nondefense  reduc- 
tions of  the  size  that  would  be  required— 
especially  In  an  election  year. 

Actually,  there  Is  a  growing  need  to  in- 
crease nondefense  spending  to  take  care  of 
problems  of  our  cities,  schools,  transporta- 
tion and  foreign  economic  aid — especially  In 
Latin  America,  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
communism.  We  are  way  behind  on  some  of 
these  needs  already,  and  the  war  U  prevent- 
ing us  from  catching  up. 

How  about  cHmaxivg  some  of  the  strictly 
pork-barrel  appropriations  with  which  con- 
gressmen and  senators  favor  one  another? 

Eccles.  "Hiey  are  chicken  feed;  they  dont 
amount  to  very  much.  Besides,  some  of  those 
expenditures  for  rivers  and  harbors  are  Justl- 
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fled  by  real  ne«d.  And  you  cant  accomplish 
much  by  chopping  away  at  things  like  Medi- 
care and  the  poverty  program.  They  may  be 
badly  administered,  but  even  now  the  amount 
of  money  being  spent  on  them  Is  a  pittance 
compared    with    what    we    are    spending    in 

Vietnam. 

How  about  putting  on  traditional  wartime 
measures  tike  wage  and  price  controls  to  com- 
bat  inflation?  Or  perhaps  reviving  the  excess- 
pro/Its  tax? 

EccLtx.  Well,  you  could  do  these  things, 
but  they  would  be  Impossible  to  admlnlsur 
under  present  conditions  and  politically  im- 
possible to  legislate.  And  they  would  not  be 
ITsolutlon  to  the  problems  I  have  enumerated 

before.  _,  _   .i,i„„ 

Cant    the   Federal   Reserve  do  something 

about    infiation    by    tightening    the    money 

supply?  ^  ..  _ 

EccLES.  There  really  Isn't  very  much  the 
FMl  can  do  in  the  present  Instance.  It  Is  obli- 
gated as  an  arm  of  the  Federal  Government, 
to  ke^p  enough  reserves  in  the  banking  sys- 
tem so  the  Treasury  can  finance  the  wax  as 
well  as  refund  the  tens  of  billions  of  dollars 
of  Its  obligations  falling  due  each  year.  This 
of  course,  only  tends  to  fuel  the  inflationary 
flres  Now.  If  the  budget  were  balanced  and 
the  debt  were  not  so  high,  perhaps  the  Fed 
would  be  free  to  tighten  credit  under  infla- 
tionary conditions.  But  that  Is  not  the  case 

rlffht  now 

This  did  not  prevent  the  Fed  from  clamp- 
ing down  hard  on  the  money  supply  in  1966. 
when  our  Vietnam  involvement  and  military 
budget  were  already  quite  large. 

BccLia.  But  that  was  two  years  ago.  The 
budget  deficit,  even  then,  hadnt  reached 
nearly  the  size  It  has  now.  Nor  was  Inflation 
so  evident  then.  You  dldnt  have  one  huge 
wage  increase  after  another  producing  a  cost- 
push  type  of  inflation.  You  didn't  have  rising 
prices  throughout  the  economy.  Nor  was  our 
balance-of-paymenU  deficiency  as  acute  as  It 
is  now.  It's  a  new  ball  game  for  the  Fed  today, 
you  are  saying,  then,  that  the  Fed  is  power- 
less under  present  conditions  to  combat  in- 
flation Could  the  Fed  have  done  anything, 
say,  three  or  five  years  ago  to  prevent  the 
current  outb-eak  of  inflation? 

ECCLX8-  No,  no,  no.  The  Fed  couldn't  have 
done  a  solitary  thing  that  would  have  af- 
fected the  f^ltuaUon  today.  The  Fed  has 
been  doing  a  good  Job.  Now  this  war  haa 
upset  the  whole  damn  show. 

you  don't  paint  a  very  hopeful  picture. 
EccLM.  Not  If  we  stay  in  Vietnam.  As  I 
mentioned  earUer.  the  problems  are  not  Just 
economic.  As  long  as  the  federal  budget  defi- 
cit Is  so  high  there  Is  little  our  Oovemment 
can  do  to  combat  the  causes  of  violence, 
riots  and  crime  In  our  country,  especially 
in  the  cities.  It  can  make  little  progress  to- 
ward solving  problems  of  education,  housing, 
transportation,  air  and  water  polluUon  and 
the  like. 

Already  we  have  had  to  cut  back  on  our 
foreign-aid  program.  In  no  smaU  meastire 
because  of  our  war  expenditures.  I  believe 
that  foreign  economic  aid  should  be  in- 
creased in  backward  countries,  not  de- 
creased. The  best  way  to  fight  the  spread 
of  communism  Is  through  foreign  aid.  not 
through   aggression. 

In  addition,  we  have  this  great  split  among 
our  populace  over  the  war,  disenchantment 
among  our  youth,  serious  divisions  within 
our  pollUcal  parties  and  a  growing  lack  of 
confidence  In  our  Government  both  at  home 
and  especially  abroad— as  witness  the  run 
on  the  dollar. 

As  I  said  earlier,  all  of  this  broad  spectrum 
of  problems  can  only  ultlmat<"Jy  be  solved 
by  our  getting  out  of  Vietnam.  Consider 
what  that  would  mean.  Vietnam  Is  the  cause 
for  the  deficit  In  our  federal  budget,  the  need 
for  a  tax  Increase,  the  heavy  spending  that 
Is  causing  Inflation.  These  prablems,  In  turn, 
are  behind  the  deficiency  In  our  balance  of 
payments,  the  lack  of  confidence  In  the  dol-  . 


lar,  the  run  on  oxir  gold  supply.  The  war  U 
the  mian  cause  of  unreet  In  our  colleges,  the 
inability  to  cope  adequately  with  the  cause* 
of  violence  In  the  clUee  and  the  spllU  In  our 
populace  and  our  political  partlee. 

you  certainly  blame  a  great  deal  on  thU 
one  factor.  Is  the  war  there  all  bod? 

EccLKS.  In  my  opinion  there  U  every  reason 
to  get  out  of  Vietnam  and  no  good  reason  to 
stay  there  But  one  of  the  most  compelling 
reason*  to  get  out  Is  so  that  this  country  can 
maintain  Its  world  leadership.  Losing  that 
position  would  tend  to  bring  about  a  very 
dlsrupUve  economic  condition  In  our  own 
country  and  throughout  the  western  world. 
The  world  needs  a  smoothly  operating 
monetary  system  to  support  a  rapidly  growing 
world  trade  which  would  result  In  a  world 
at  peace.  The  basU  for  such  a  system  must 
be  gold  and  the  dollar,  plus  adjusuble  draw- 
ing rights  from  the  IntemaUonal  MoneUry 
Fund. 

Now.  the  supply  of  gold  Is  limited,  so  a 
strong  dollar  Is  of  paramount  Importance. 
Even  If  the  dollar  should  be  devalued.  In 
which  case  all  other  countries  would  quickly 
follow  suit,  the  world  could  not  live  without 
the  dollar  to  carry  on  an  expanding  world 
trade.  The  dollar  Is  needed  as  the  connecting 
link  between  all  other  currencies,  so  the 
threat  to  our  world  leadership  caused  by  our 
Involvement  In  Vietnam  Is  critical. 

So  you  believe  that  a  change  in  adminUtra- 
tion  is  the  only  realistic  solution  to  our  pres- 
ent economic  problems? 

ECCLES.  Let  me  put  It  this  way:  As  long  as 
we  are  In  Vietnam  and  are  spending  so 
heavily  to  remain  there.  I  do  not  believe  we 
can  cope  successfully  with  our  economic  situ- 
ation Now.  getting  out  of  Vietnam  will  not 
suddenly  clear  away  all  our  national  prob- 
lems. There  will  sUU  be  plenty  of  them  left. 
But  we  would  not  be  In  the  same  dilemma  we 
are  in  now. 

We  would  not  be  wasting  our  economic  re- 
sources in  a  nonproductive  enterprise  that  we 
cannot  win.  And  make  no  mistake  about  it. 
even  If  we  are  victorious  militarily,  we  will 
still  lose  Russia  and  China  are  only  too  happy 
to  have  us  wasting  our  money  and  manpower 
over  there  and  damaging  our  relations  with 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

A  quick  end  to  the  Vietnam  war  would 
play  hob  with  the  defense  industry  and  its 
supporting  industries.  Do  you  feel  that  some 
of  the  support  for  this  war  is  from  vested 
interests? 

Eccvta.  I  think  one  of  the  real  great  dan- 
gers m  our  country  today  Is  the  Influence 
of  the  defense  establishment.  Lets  face  It. 
The  defense  Industries  like  the  business.  As 
Individuals  Im  sure  these  men  want  peace. 
But  In  running  their  companies  they  want 
peace  with  a  »75-bllllon  defense  budget,  too. 
These  companies  have  a  powerful  voice  In 
the  Government  and  with  the  Congress.  Now 
If  these  companies  are  to  get  the  full  benefit 
of  their  superior  technology,  for  our  own 
people  as  well  as  others,  we  must  have  peaoe 
In  the  world.  We  have  the  strength,  we  have 
the  power  and  we  have  the  capacity— If  di- 
rected in  our  own  enlightened  self-inter- 
est— to  win  acceptance  as  a  world  leader  for 
g;ood. 

//  we  were  to  pull  out  of  Vietnam,  what 
would  happen?  Wouldn't  there  be  a  swift 
diversion  of  military  funds  into  domestic 
programs— with  little  actual  reduction  in  in- 
flation and  the  budget  deficit? 

EccLES.  It  would  take  time  to  divert  the 
larger  military  expenditures  Into  domesUc 
programs,  and  I  would  expect  a  leveling  out 
more  than  an  Inflation.  Johnson  couldn't  get 
Congress  to  appropriate  funds  that  quickly 
or  easily,  nor  would  he  probably  wish  to.  But 
with  the  war  It  Is  different.  Congress  has  no 
choice  but  to  agree  to  the  President's  re- 
quests for  money.  Our  boys  are  already  over 
there,  the  defense  contracts  have  been  signed. 
the  national  commitment  must  be  supported. 
In  other  words,  you  think  that  some  of 


the  Vietnam  money  would  go  into  nonde- 
fense  spending,  but  not  all  of  it.  But  you 
don't  favor  giving  all  of  the  saving  tMck  to 
the  public  as  a  tax  cut . 

EccLCS.  I'm  a  very  subsUntlal  capitalist. 
If  there  weren't  more  and  more  federal 
money  going  to  flll  domestic  needs.  I  would 
lose  confidence  In  my  Investments.  I  am  very 
much  opposed  to  Inflation  as  well  as  defla- 
tion I  favor  government  fiscal  and  monetary 
policy  as  the  way  to  maintain  production 
and  employment  at  satisfactory  leveU  on 
the  basis  of  a  stable  currency. 

And  if  the  UHir  goes  on  .  ..T 

ECCLES.  It  would  depend  on  whether  It  was 
a  continued  escalation  or  merely  a  holding 
position.  In  the  case  of  escalation,  our  eco- 
nomic problems  would  go  from  bad  to  worse. 
Increased  controls,  war  taxation  and  a  much 
larger  military  establishment  would  be  nec- 
essary But  If  we  discontinued  our  bombing 
and  our  search-and-destroy  ground  action 
and  adopted  a  holding  position,  negotiations 
bringing  about  a  peaceful  settlement  would 
m  my  opinion  ultimately  develop.  In  that 
case  a  tax  Increase  would  not  be  necessary, 
and  sufficient  budget  cuts  could  be  made  to 
curb  inflationary  developments. 


Eight  State  Men  Die  in  War 

HON.  CURENCE  D.  LONG 

or    MABYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  7,  1968 
Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Sgt  Sherwood  Reynolds.  Sgt.  Robert  B. 
Selby  Sgt.  Jon  A.  Julia.  Sp4c.  Rcscoe  E. 
Bryant.  Jr.,  Sp4c.  Frank  R.  ManeUo, 
Sp4c  Edward  Singleton.  Jr.,  Sp4c.  James 
O.  Feeman.  and  Cnl.  George  H.  Dize. 
eight  young  men  from  Maryland,  were 
killed  recently  in  Vietnam.  I  wish  to 
commend  their  bravery  and  honor  then- 
memories  by  including  the  following 
article  in  the  Record  : 

Eight  State  Men  Killed  in  Victnam 
Eight  Maryland  men.  four  of  them  from 
Baltimore,  have  been  reported  klUed  in  Viet- 
nam,   the   Defense   Department   announced 
yesterday. 

Reported  dead  were: 

Sgt  Sherwood  Reynolds,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Brookle  L.  Reynolds,  of  Prince  Frederick, 
Calvert  county. 

Sgt.  Robert  B.  Selby,  husband  of  Mrs. 
Margaret  Selby.  of  6216  Falls  road. 

Sgt  Jon  A.  Julia,  of  Bethesda,  Montgomery 
county,  son  of  Mrs.  Virginia  S.  Julia,  of 
Washington. 

Spec.  4  Roecoe  E.  Bryant,  Jr..  son  of  Ros- 

coe  E    Bryant,  of  2436  Lauretta  avenue,  and 

Elols  M.  Bryant,  of  1707  West  Mosher  street. 

Spec     4    Frank    R.    Manello,    nephew    of 

Prank  and  John  Pless.  both  of  2402  Wllkens 

avenue.  .      ,_      j     * 

Spec.  4  Edward  Singleton,  Jr..  husband  of 

Mrs.    WllUe    Mae    Singleton,    of    1213   North 

Woodlngton  road.    "  ..  »,         ^ 

Spec   4  James  O.  Feeman.  son  of  Mr.  ana 

Mrs.  Dayton  P.  Feeman.  of  4926  Deal  Drive, 

Oxon  Hill,  Prince  Georges  county. 

Cpl    George  H.  Dlze.  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Earl  H.  Dlze.  of  Box  34.  Ritchie  highway,  Crls- 

fleld,  Somerset  county. 

WAS    IN    GERMANY 

Sergeant  Reynolds,  21,  was  a  graduate  of 
BrooKs  High  School  In  Prince  Frederick  and 
had  enlisted  In  the  Army  In  November  1965. 
Assigned  to  the  9th  Infantry  Division,  he  had 
been  stationed  In  Germany  before  being 
sent  to  Vietnam  In  October  1967. 

He  was  killed  February  26  by  rifle  fire  while 
on  a  search-and-destroy  patrol.  In  a  recent 


letter  to  hU  parents,  he  wrote  that  things 
were  going  allrlght"  and  that  he  Planned 
on  signing  up  f  oF  an  addlUonal  tour  of  duty 

'"BMWw'hls  parents,  he  Is  survived  by  four 
brothers.  Sgt.  Llnwood  Reynolds,  who  is  sta- 
tloneTln  BerUn,  Pfc,  Brookle  L  Keynolds 
jr  who  is  stationed  In  Korea,  and  Allen  and 
Clifton  Reynolds.  bo<th  of  Prt^c*  .^^l*^'^''' 
and  a  half-brother,  Raymond  Rice,  and  a 
sister.  Miss  Charlotte  Reynolds,  both  also  of 
Prince  Frederick.  _  . 

SpeclalUt  Bryant,  20.  was  killed  February 
27  from  rifle  fire  while  on  patrol  with  a  unit 
of  the  9th  Infantry  Division.  He  enlisted  In 
the  Army  In  March,  1967,  shortly  after  grad- 
uating from  a  Job  Corps  center,  and  was 
sent  to  Vietnam  In  August  of  1967. 

His  mother  said  her  son  wanted  to  come 
home  very  badly  and  had  written:  I  m  tired 
of  war  and  so  much  bloodshed  •  •  •  i° 
rather  be  courtmartlaled  or  go  to  Jail  instead 
of  having  to  kill." 

Mrs.  Bryant  said  she  raised  aU  her  chil- 
dren to  value  human  life  and  added  It  Is 
sickening  to  know  they  have  to  go  against 
what  you  teach  them." 

Besides  his  parents,  he  Is  survival  by 
three  brothers.  Danny,  Henry  and  Jerome 
Bryant,  and  four  sisters.  Mrs.  Delols  Briscoe. 
Miss  Deborah  Bryant,  Miss  Belinda  Bryant 
and  Miss  Wanda  Bryant,  aU  of  Baltimore. 

ENLISTED  IN    I  ess 

sergeant  Julia.  19.  was  a  native  of  Be- 
thesda and  had  enlisted  in  the  Army  In  June, 
1966.  He  was  sent  to  Vietnam  last  December. 
He  was  killed  February  22  as  a  result  of 
enemy  rifle  fire. 

He  finished  high  school  while  in  the  Army 
and  had  planned  to  go  to  college  when  he 
got  out  of  miUtary  service,  according  to  his 
sister.  Miss  Mary  A.  JuUa.  ^„orf 

Besides  his  mother  and  sister,  he  Is  survived 
by  a  brother,  Robert  Julia,  who  Is  serving  In 
the  Navy  and  is  stationed  in  Rhode  Island. 
Sergeant  Selby.  29.  was  killed  February  22 
while  leading  a  patrol  along  Vietnam  s  Na- 
tional Route  No.  1.  He  had  been  In  Vietnam 
since  August,  1967  and  had  previously  served 
two  years  with  the  marines  and  three  yeare 
in  the  Army  before  re-enllstlng  again  In  1968. 
m  recent  letters  to  his  wife,  he  said  that 
he  was  "disappointed  In  the  war  because  of 
the  attitude  of  the  Vietnam  people. '  He  also 
requested  ntunerous  packages. 

Besides  his  wife,  he  Is  survived  by  a  son. 
Robert  BE.  Selby,  Jr..  and  a  sister,  Mrs. 
Barbara  White,  all  of  Baltimore. 

Specialist  Manello.  a  1966  graduate  of 
Loyola  college,  was  killed  when  his  unit 
came  under  fire  from  a  Viet  Cong  antitank 
rocket  barrage  February  25.  the  Defense  De- 
partment notified  his  uncles. 

The  23-year-old  soldier  had  planned  to 
marry  In  April.  His  fiance  Is  In  the  United 
States  women's  Air  Force  and  is  stationed 
In  Welsbaden,  Germany. 

CHEMISTRY   MAJOR 

A  graduate  of  City  College,  Specialist  Man- 
ello majored  In  chemistry  at  Loyola.  He  re- 
ceived two  scholarships  to  study  at  the  col- 

survivors  Include  his  mother,  Mrs.  Anna 
Manello.  who  Is  hospitalized,  and  the  two 

uncles.  .  .       ,t    ,„ 

Sneclalist  Singleton,  who  told  his  wife  in 

letters  he  felt  the  war  "didn't  make  sense. 

died  of  gunshot  wounds  when  his  camp  was 

attacked  by  the  Viet  Cong  February  25. 
He    had    planned    to    meet    his    wife    in 

Hawaii  in  April  when  he  expected  a  leave^ 

Their  second  wedding  anniversary  would  have 

been  March  12. 

DUNBfcR  GRADUATE 

Born  in  South  Carolina,  the  26-year-old 
soldier  moved  to  Baltimore  when  he  was  a 
child. 

Survivors  Include  his  wife  (the  former 
Wllle  Mae  Johnson)  two  daughters,  Naomi 
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Allen  and  Vicky  Johnson;  hU  father,  Ed- 
ward C  Singleton,  of  1826  North  Milton 
avenue;  four  sisters.  Jacqueline.  YuUecce  and 
Sharon  Singleton,  of  the  home,  and  Mrs. 
Lucille  Cookley.  of  837  Lyndhurfet  street, 
and  three  brothers.  Jeffrey  H.,  Terry  Lee  and 
Antonio  M.  Singleton,  also  of  the  home. 

Specialist  Feeman.  21.  died  from  wounds 
received  when  hU  Infantry  unit  was  attacked 
February  16.  „     . 

He  lived  most  of  his  life  In  RoUlng  Spring, 
Pa    where  he  went  to  school  for  nine  years. 
Survivors  Include  his  parents;   a  brother, 
Roy  E.  Feeman,  and  a  sister.  Edythe  F.  Fee- 
man,  of  Oxon  Hill. 

Corporal  Dlze.  21.  died  of  gunshot  wounds 
received  when  the  Viet  Cong  attacked  his 
unit  near  Saigon  February  14. 

He  fought  becavise  he  felt  he  was  pro- 
tecting our  country,"  his  sister.  Mrs.  Gerald 
G    Mason,  of  Beaufort.  N.C.,  said. 

He  left  school  in  the  tenth  grade  at  Crls- 
field  and  took  a  Job  as  a  grader  operator 
in  Oklahoma  before  Joining  the  Army. 

Survivors  Include  hU  parents;  a  grand- 
mother. Mrs.  Minnie  Dlze.  of  Norfolk,  Va.; 
the  Bister,  Mrs.  Mason,  and  a  brother.  Earl 
H.  Dize.  Jr.,  of  WUlards.  Md. 


Revision  of  House  Employees   Position 
Classification  Act 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVELAND 

OF    NEW    HAMPSHIRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  7.  1968 
Mr  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  material  deals  with  provisions 
of  the  various  congressional  reorganiza- 
tion bills  relating  to  proposed  revision  of 
the  House  Employees  Position  Classifica- 
tion Act  which  went  into  effect  January 
1  1965.  Additional  information  on  this 
subject  can  be  obtained  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 
The  material  referred  to  follows: 

p^BX   5— REVISION    OF   HOUSE   EMPLOYEES 
POSmON   CLASSIFICATION    ACT 

Sec.  451.  Application  of  House  Employees 
Position  Classification  Act. 

Sec.  452.  Authority  to  recommend  com- 
pensation revisions. 

Sec  453  Revisions  with  respect  to  position 
sundards  and  descriptions  and  position 
placement  in  compensation  schedules. 

Sec.  456.  Reductions      in      compensation 

level. 

Sec    457.  Initial  appointments. 

Sec.  458.  Establishment  of  positions. 

Sec.  459.  Authority  generally. 

Sec.  460.  conforming  amendment. 

Sec.  461.  Saving  provision. 

Sec.  462.  House  Publications  Distribution 

Service 

Ref  to  pages  104-116  of  S.  355  under  the 
heading— "Keutsion  of  House  Employees 
Position  Classification  Act."  _^     „     ,_ 

see  Final  Report  page  51:  "6 -^-^e  House 
Classification  Act  (Public  Law  88-652)  shall 

^^Compirfson:  S.  355  and  Print  No  3  are 
identical,  all  sections.  Boiling  is  identical  .o 
S   355  In  the  following  provisions: 

(1)  re  position  of  House  minority  pair 
clerk-Sec.  451  in  both  bills 

(2)  re  step  Increases— Sec.  454  In  S.  355. 
Sec.  453  in  Boiling 

(3)  re  saving  provision — Sec.  461  m  &.  aoa, 
Sec.  454  in  Boiling 

(4)  re  House  Folding  Room— Sec.  462  in 
S  355:  Sec.  455  In  Boiling. 

The  other  sections  of  S.  355  are  deleted  in 
Boiling.  Boning  adds  new  Sec.  452  re  man- 
agement survey. 
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Reld  retains  Boiling's  Sec.  452  re  manage- 
ment survey  (which  Is  Sec.  451  In  Reld),  and 
of  the  other  bills  the  provisions  re  step  In- 
creases, saving  provision,  and  House  Folding 
Room,  which  In  Reld  are  Sections  452.  453, 
and  454  respectively. 

Note.— Public  Law  88-652  (approved  Octo- 
ber  13,   1964),  the  "House  Employees  Posi- 
tion   Classification    Act,"    became    effective 
January  1,  1965.  The  background  leading  to 
this  legislation  and  the  purposes  of  the  act 
were  summed  up  In  the  committee  report  as 
follows    (see    House   Report   No.    1771.   88th 
Congress.   2nd   Session,   to  accompany  H.R. 
12318.    House    Administration    Committee)  : 
•Background  leading  to  proposed  legislation 
"For  some  time  the  committee  hae  been 
concerned  vrtth  the  relative  standing  of  cer- 
tain House  positions,  the  apparent  Inequity 
of  salaries  paid  to  the  incumbents  of  these 
positions,  and  the  piecemeal  approach  taken 
m  raising  the  pay  of  such  employees.  Under 
the  current  House  practice,  employees  who 
receive  an  Increase  in  salary  (other  than  the 
periodic  governmentwlde  pay  increases)  ob- 
tain such  Increases  through  the  Introduction 
and   approval   of   House   resolutions.  While 
such  Increases  Involved  some  comparison  to 
other  positions,  necessary  Information  relat- 
ing to  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  such 
employees    was    not    available    to   maintain 
equitable  relationships.  As  a  result,  the  en- 
tire salary  pattern  of  the  four  departments 
with  which  the  bill  Is  concerned  has  become 
completely  distorted.  Innumerable  Instances 
have  been  found  where  there  Is  a  differential 
In  pay  of  several  thousand  dollars  between 
employees  who  have  similar  duties  and  com- 
parable responsibilities.  As  a  matter  of  equity 
and     because     these     conditions     generate 
dissatisfaction,  resentment,  and  poor  morale, 
immediate  action  should  be  taken  to  correct 
the  situation. 

"Other  areas  with  which  the  committee 
is  concerned  Include  titles  of  positions  and 
detail  of  personnel.  A  substantial  number 
of  titles  axe  obsolete,  the  designations  have 
no  meaning,  and  they  do  not  refiect  the  work 
performed  by  the  incumbents.  Moreover,  em- 
ployees are  detailed  or  transferred  to  posi- 
tions for  months  or  years  and  perform  duties 
which  bear  no  relationship  to  the  work  for 
which  they  were  originally  hired.  This  is 
neither  fair  to  the  employee  nor  to  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

"The  committee's  study  also  Indicated  a 
need  for  the  development  of  tables  of  or- 
ganization and  functions.  There  seems  to  be 
some  overlapping  of  functions  and  program 
responsibilities,  as  well  as  some  diffusion  of 
such  responsibilities  in  a  number  of  areas. 
Development  of  tables  of  organization.  It  is 
believed,  will  pinpoint  the  problem,  assist 
In  rectifying  the  situation,  and  help  in  creat- 
ing sounder  and  tighter  organizations. 
"Purposes 
"The  general  purposes  of  this  legislation 
are — 

"  ( 1 )  to  adjust  salaries  of  employees  in  the 
four  departments  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, namely,  the  Clerk,  the  Sergeant 
at  Arms,  the  Doorkeeper,  and  the  Postmaster. 
In  accordance  with  the  principle  of  equal  pay 
for  substantially  equal  work; 

"(2)  to  compensate  employees  and  estab- 
lish a  logical  and  appropriate  relationship 
between  certain  House  positions  on  the  basis 
of  differences  in  the  difficulty,  responsibility, 
and  qualification  requirements  of  the  work 
performed; 

"(3)  to  establish  a  system  wherein  lon- 
gevity or  tenure  in  a  Job  may  be  recognized; 
and 

"(4)  to  establish  tables  of  organization  to 
reflect  staffing,  functions,  and  program  re- 
sponsibilities. 

"The  committee  Is  of  the  opinion  that  this 
bin  Incorporates  the  principles  listed  above 
and  that  enactment  of  the  bin  will  not  only 
eliminate  a  number  of  time-consuming  and 
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IneflJclent  practice*  In  the  pay  area  but  aUo 
win  Inaugurate  Improvements  In  salary  ad- 
ministration and  in  the  management  of  per- 
sonnel." ,^         . 

Sections  461-4M  of  S.  355  would  amend 
the  House  Employee*  Poeltlon  Claasincatlon 
Act  by  transfemng  administrative  autnority 
from  the  Committee  on  Hoiise  Administra- 
tion to  the  Clerk,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms,  the 
Doorkeeper,    and    the    Poatmaster    of    the 

House.  .. 

The  so-named  ofBcers  would  have  author- 
ity to  set  and  revise  poeUlons  and  responsi- 
bilities of  existing  employees.  establUh  new 
positions,  make  Initial  appointments,  etc. 

See  House  Rule  XI.  paragraph  9(c).  giv- 
ing the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion jurisdiction  over  "Employment  of  per- 
sons by  the  House.  Including  clerks  for 
Members  and  commltteea,  and  reporters  of 

debates." 

The  amendmente  made  by  S.  356  appar- 
ently would  give  the  officers  of  the  House 
new  authority. 
Boiling  and  Reid  only—Mttnagement  survey 

Section*  462  of  Boiling  and  461  of  Reld 
(they  are  Identical)  authorize  the  Clerk, 
Sergeant  at  Arms,  Doorkeeper  and  Postmas- 
ter of  the.  House  to  contract  for  management 
consul  taut- services  for:  (1)  consideration 
and  study  of  the  feaalbUlty  of  establishing 
an  administrative  management  organiza- 
tional unit  in  the  House  to  coordinate  ac- 
tivities of  House  officers;  (3)  review  and 
study  of  the  application,  etc.  of  the  House 
Employees  Position  Classification  Act:  (8) 
review  and  study  of  custodial  functions, 
with  a  particular  look  at  those  which  might 
be  mechanized,  and  (4)  such  other  related 
matters,  etc.  The  officers  shall  submit  their 
report  based  on  above  study  within  18 
months  following  enactment  of  the  Reorga- 
nization Act. 


Most  Irresponsible  Budget 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Thursday.  March  7.  1968 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
recent  column  the  respected  economist 
and  syndicated  columnist.  Henry  Haz- 
litt.  reviewed  the  new  budget  and  found 
that  the  .spending  proposals  "'.viU  accel- 
erate inflation  and  further  undermine 
confidence  in  the  dollar." 

The  estimated  deficit,  he  finds,  even 
with  an  unlikely  tax  hike  of  $12.9  billion, 
would  be  $8  billion,  making  it  the  ninth 
deficit  in  a  row  and  the  33d  in  the  past 
39  years.  These  estimates,  according  to 
Hazlitt  have  not  been  too  reUable  in  the 
past,  for  last  year  the  President  esti- 
mated this  years  deficit  at  only  $8.1 
billion.  Just  $10.5  billion  less  than  it  actu- 
ally is  In  1967  the  deficit  was  estimated 
at  $1.8  bUlion  or  $8.1  biUion  less  than 
the  final  figure. 

While  the  President  seeks  to  put  the 
blame  for  the  large  deficit  on  the  rising 
cost  of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  the  figures 
show  that  Vietnam  expenditures  alone 
cannot  validly  account  for  the  increase. 
Mr.  Hazlitt  suggests  that  the  prospec- 
tive 1969  deficit  of  nearly  $21  billion  could 
be  eliminated  by  cutting  the  1969  non- 
defense  spending  to  the  level  of  the  non- 
defense  spending  of  1966. 

This,  of  course,  the  adminlstfation  is 
not  prepared  to  do.  However,  if  the 
March  6  issue  of  the  Oovemment  Em- 
ployees' Exchange  proves  to  be  correct, 
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there  could  well  be  reason  to  hope  that 
some  fiscal  responsibility  will  be  effected 
by  Congress.  The  Exchange  states: 

The  appropriations  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment. Agency  for  International  Development, 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  and  National 
Security  Agency  will  likely  be  "curUlled"  or 
"adversely  affected"  following  the  excep- 
tionally heavy  Congressional  scrutinies  of 
those  agencies  now  taking  place,  the  ex- 
change was  Informed  on  March  1. 

Perhaps  It  is  poetic  Justice  that  the 
fiscal  sins  of  the  administration  are  at 
times  visited  upon  its  employees,  as  wit- 
nessed by  the  present  scandals  at  AID. 
It  could  well  be  that  the  excesses  of  the 
prodigal  sons  in  some  executive  agencies 
will  cause  the  blindly  benevolent  bureau- 
cratic father  much  sorrow.  But  here  the 
analogy  with  the  Biblical  story  ends,  for 
the  latter-day  father  is  in  hock,  having 
dispensed  funds  not  his  own. 

I  include  the  above-mentioned  column 

by  Henry  Hazlitt  in  the  Record  at  this 

point : 

Most  laaxspoNsiBLX  BmxjXT 

(By  Henry  Hazlitt) 
President  Johnson's  new  budget  Is  reckless 
and  Irresponsible.  It  will  accelerate  InflaUon 
and   further   undermine   confidence   In   the 
dollar. 

ToUl  spending  In  1969  will  come  to  $186.1 
billion,  the  biggest  In  history— •10.4  bUllon 
more  than  the  current  fiscal  year  and  more 
than  twice  as  much  as  (or  $93.8  billion  more 
than)  In  the  last  full  Elsenhower  year.  1960. 
The  estimated  deficit — even  on  the  un- 
likely assumption  that  Congress  will  raise 
taxes  by  »12.9  billion— would  be  $8  billion. 
This  would  be  the  ninth  deficit  in  a  row 
and  the  33rd  In  the  p€wt  39  years. 

The  deficit  that  the  President  now  esti- 
mates for  the  current  fiscal  year  Is  $19.8  bU- 
llon. the  biggest  In  22  years. 

Mr.  Johnson  makes  much  of  the  fact  that 
the  deficit  he  predlcU  for  the  1969  year— pro- 
vided his  tax  Increases  are  passed — will  be 
less  than  this,  only  $8  billion.  Last  year, 
however,  he  estimated  this  year's  deficit  at 
only  $8.1  billion,  or  $10.6  bUllon  less  (on  the 
same  basis  of  calculation)  than  It  turns  out 
to  be  now.  Also,  he  originally  estimated  at 
only  $1.8  blUlon  the  1967  deficit  that  turned 
out  to  be  $9.9  blUlon. 

So  there  Is  no  assurance  that  the  1969 
deficit  win  be  any  smaller  than  the  current 
one.  even  In  the  Improbable  event  that  his 
proposed  tax  Increase  Is  enacted. 

The  President  tries  to  throw  the  entire 
blame  foi' the  deficits  and  the  unparalleled 
spending  on  the  war  In  Vietnam.  "It  Is  not 
the  rise  In  regular  budget  outlays  which 
requires  a  tax  Increase,"  he  says  blandly,  "but 
the  cost  of  Vietnam." 

This  is  clearly  disproved  by  his  own  figures. 
Of  the  $10  4  billion  Increase  in  the  total  1969 
budget  over  the  current  budget,  only  $3  3 
billion  Is  the  Increased  cost  of  defense.  Of 
the  total  $27.7  blUlon  1969  Increase  over  1967, 
only  $9.7  bUUon  la  the  increased  cost  of 
defense. 

Throughout  Mr.  Johnson's  budget  there  Is 
Up  service  to  economy.  He  talks  piously  about 
•priorities."  about  "responslbUlty."  about  his 
painful  "duty"  to  propose  reductions.  He 
devotes  much  space  to  discussing  and  listing 
40  programs  In  which  he  claims  to  have  made 
"savings"  totaling  $1.6  blUlon. 

One  almost  forgeu  that,  nonetheless,  the 
budget  has  gone  up  $10.4  blUlon  Proposed 
new  or  Increased  spending  programs  do  not 
get  this  same  tabular  listing,  but  about  a 
hundred  are  specifically  mentioned  even  In 
Mr.  Johnsons  covering  message. 

The  President  warns  Congress  that  "faced 

with  a  costly  war  abroad  ...  we  cannot  do 

everything  we  would  wish  to  do."  But  It  is 

"hard   to  think  of  anything  he  has  denied 

himself. 
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Two  sample  Items:  He  proposes  that  the 
government  "launch  a  program"  to  build  6 
mUUon  new  housing  units  over  the  next  10 
years,  beginning  with  300,000  in  fiscal  1969. 
He  recommends  "a  new  spacecraft  for  launch 
In  1973  to  orbit  and  land  on  Mars." 

What  would  he  have  proposed  If  there 
weren't  a  war  going  on? 

The  one  need  that  never  occurs  to  him  Is 
the  individual  taxpayers  need  to  keep  some 
of  his  earned  Income  to  buy  things  that  he 
needs  for  himself. 

The  President  makes  no  case  whatever  for 
his  proposed  Ux  increase.  His  figures  make  a 
clear  case  for  eliminating  the  entire  pro- 
spective 1969  deficit  of  nearly  $21  bUUon  by 
slashing  expenditures. 

All  that  would  be  necessary  (assuming  de- 
fense costs  can't  be  cut)  would  be  for  him 
and  Congress  to  cut  back  his  proposed  1969 
nondefense  spending  to  the  nondefense 
spending  level  of  1966. 


Freedom's  Challenge 

HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

OF   TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  7.  1968 
Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year's 
winner  in  the  Voice  of  Democracy  con- 
test from  the  State  of  Texas  is  a  fine 
young  man.  Gary  Thatcher,  from  my 
hometown.  Beaumont.  Tex. 

Gary,  who  is  the  son  of  Mrs.  Leona 
Thatcher  p.nd  the  late  W.  F.  Thatcher, 
has  a  keen  insight  and  understanding  of 
what  democracy  means  to  all  of  us  and 
some  of  the  problems  which  arise  be- 
cause ours  is  a  "Land  of  the  Free". 

The  theme  of  this  year's  contest  is 
•'Freedom's  Challenge"  and  I  beUeve 
Gary's  winning  speech  deserves  the  at- 
tention of  all  of  us.  Therefore,  I  include 
it  in  the  Record  at  this  time  for  the  ben- 
efit of  our  colleagues: 

FREEDOM'S    CHAIXXNOK 

I  heard  the  voice  and  then  turned  around 
to  look.  I  could  immediately  single  him  out, 
even   In   the   crowded   grandsUnd.   He    was 
middle-aged,  and  a  bit  overweight.  I  guess 
the  reason  he  stood  out  was  because  he  was 
singing.  As  the  band  began  to  play  the  Na- 
tional Anthem,  he  took  off  his  bright  blue 
cap.  placed  It  over  his  heart,  and  began  to 
sing  along.  The  people  around  him  began  to 
stare  In  dlsbeUef.  Some  young  boys  to  his 
left  pointed  at  him  and  chuckled.  The  teen- 
agers nudged  one  another  and  smirked  at 
him.  A  few  rows  above  him.  a  fat  man  with 
a  cigar  pointed  and  said.  "Look  at  the  Boy 
Scout."  As  the  band  played  the  final  chords, 
the  crowd  sat  down  and  waited  for  the  game 
to  begin.   He  sat  down,  too,   and   his  wife 
turned  and  said,  "Honestly,  Bill,  I  don't  know 
why  you  have  to  do  stunts  like  that.  Now. 
you've  embarrassed  me  and  made  a  fool  of 
yourself."   The  man  remained   silent  for  a 
moment,  then  slowly  turned  and  gazed  at 
the  faces  of  the  specUtors  behind  him.  Some- 
how, he  felt  apart  from  the  crowd — and  yet 
all    these    people   called   themselves    Amer- 
icans. 

This  Incident  may  seem  a  bit  dramatic — 
but  It  Is  true — and  It  Is  happening  all  over 
the  United  SUtes.  An  Ul  wind  Is  blowing 
across  our  country.  A  wind  that  carries  the 
smell  of  burning  American  flags,  charred 
draft  cards,  and  the  stench  of  death. 

Yet  how  can  such  conditions  exist  In 
America?  The  answer  lies  In  the  fact  that 
Americana  are  free— free  to  meet  in  assem- 
bUes  and  speak  out  against  the  policies  of 
our    government    with    which    we    do    not 
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agree— But  are  we  free  to  have  demonstra- 
^ns  in  which  we  burn  our  country's  ban- 
ner? Are  we  free  to  have  riots  which  lead 
to  death  and  camag«7 

We  are  free  to  worship  In  our  own  way— 
but  are  we  free  to  use  the  pulpit  to  criticize 
our  country's  leaders? 

We  have  freedom  of  the  press— but  can 
we  use  that  press  to  degrade  and  belittle  our 
government? 

For  191  years,  the  United  States  has  pro- 
vided the  highest  degree  of  freedom  for  Ite 
citizens.  Now  comes  the  crossroads,  when 
we  must  decide  what  to  do  virtth  that  free- 
dom We  are  all  aware  that  democracy  Is 
the  best  system  of  government.  Certainly, 
freedom  Is  the  right  way  of  life.  But  It  is 
also  a  liberal  way  of  life.  It  can  be  mls-used 
as  easily  as  It  can  be  enjoyed.  The  moral 
question  that  we  as  a  nation  must  answer 
Is  "How  far  can  we  use  freedom  before  we 
abuse  freedom? "  This  Is  freedom's  chal- 
lenge. 

America  has  weathered  Internal  strife  and 
world-wide  war.  Surely  we  can  restrain  our- 
selves in  our  exercise  of  freedoms  to  the 
point  that  we  do  not  defeat  the  purpose  of 
democracy.  When  we  do.  the  words  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  shall  be  fulflUed — 

"—that  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from 
the  earth." 

There  Is  a  very  bright  future— If  Americans 
meet  freedom's  challenge  now.  Let's  go  back 
to  that  baseball  game. 

I  heard  the  voices  and  then  turned  around 
to  look.  I  could  immediately  single  It  out, 
even  In  the  crowded  grandstand.  It  was  a 
feeling  of  unltv— of  togetherness.  A  chiU  ran 
through  me  as  I  heard  the  voices  raised  In 
song  And  the  wind  caught  the  voices,  and 
the  mountains  echoed  the  sound,  and  soon 
It  was  heard  throughout  "the  land  of  the 
free  and  the  home  of  the  brave.  .  .  ." 


Drug  Abuse  in  Oar  Society 

HON.  JOHN  JARMAN 

or  OKI.AHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  7.  1968 
Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
months  a  great  deal  of  national  interest 
has  been  shown  in  the  growing  incidents 
of  drug  abuse,  especially  among  the 
younger  members  of  our  society. 

The  hearings  conducted  last  week  by 
my  colleague  on  the  House  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  the 
Honorable  Paul  G.  Rogers  of  Florida, 
disclosed  many  of  the  immediate  dangers 
this  country  faces  from  the  increasmg 
abuse  of  stimulant  drugs.  In  addition,  his 
recent  comments  before  the  National 
Conference  on  PubUc  Education  in  Dnig 
Abuse  give  a  very  comprehensive  analysis 
of  the  problems  we  face  in  this  area,  and 
will  be  of  interest  to  the  other  Members 
of  the  Congress.  Therefore,  I  am  includ- 
ing in  the  Record  the  text  of  his  speech 
before  that  group: 

DttUG  Abuse  in  OtJR  Societt  ' 
(By  PatU  O.  Rogers*) 
First,  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration, 
the  American  PharmaceuUcal  Association 
and  participating  members  at  this  confer- 
ence should  be  commended  for  focusing  at- 
tention on  the  educational  aspecU  of  the 
problem  of  dr^lg  abuse.  This  is  the  long- 
range  approach,  the  sensible  response  to 
achieve  an  ultimate  soluUon.  It  Is  In  fact. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  speech. 
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the  best  way  to  control,  reduce  and,  we  hope, 
eventually  to  eUmlnate  what  has  become  a 
spreading  subculture  In  our  society. 

Laws  backed  by  strict  enforcement  are  a 
first  step  to  deal  vwlth  the  Immediate  prob- 
lem Often  with  prohibition,  however,  comes 
illicit  curiosity,  the  desire  to  abuse  for  the 
sake  of  abuse,  or  to  defy  for  the  sake  of 
flaunting  authority.  But  with  knowledge 
comes  enlightenment  and  with  enlighten- 
ment comes  respect.  Respect  lor  drugs— their 
effects,  their  values  and  their  dangers—Is 
what  Is  needed  to  enable  those  emotionally 
unstable  people  In  our  society  to  wipe  out 
the  abuse  of  mind,  body  and  spirit. 

And  yet,  as  a  member  of  Congress.  I  am 
addressing  you  from  the  lawmakers  view  of 
the  problem.  But  I  see  the  law  as  only  the 
advance  guard  in  the  battle  and  I  am  more 
concerned  about  the  continuing  effort  In 
drug  abuse  education  which  Is  the  preven- 
tive approach  rather  than  the  punitive.  It 
Is  the  preventive  approach  which  should  be 
the  major  concern  of  us  all. 

Drug   abuse   is  an   ancient  problem.  Man 
has  exercised   great  Ingenuity   in   conjuring 
up  substances  which  will  ease  tensions — be 
they  "ups"  or  "downs."  For  many  centuries 
he  limited   these   substances   to  plants   and 
their    derivaUves.    Along    about    the    1850's 
modern   chemistry   opened   a   new   era   with 
the  manufacture  of  bromides  to  be  ued  as 
sedatives.  The  tremendous  rieniaiid  for  thp^e 
drugs  gave  birth  to  misuse  -jnd  soon  down- 
right, purposeful  abuse    often  resulting  In 
intoxication     and     psychotic     complication. 
Subsiding  for  awhile  in  the  1930's,  the  bro- 
mides were  replaced   by  barbiturates,  with 
their  quick-acting  properties.  The  last  20  to 
30  years  has  seen  widespread  use  and  abuse 
of  these  drugs,  commonly  knovm  as  sleeping 
pUls  and   pain  killers.  Here  In   the  United 
States  these  drugs  are   purchasable  on   the 
black   market   and   have    been    used    either 
alone  or  In  combination  with  other  drugs  or 
alcohol,  'nils  was  one  of  the  reasons  Con- 
gress moved  to  enact  the  Drug  Abuse  Con- 
trol Amendments  of  1965. 

In  the  1950's,  with  the  i.dvent  of  economic 
and  social  pressures  brought  on  by  the  post- 
war boom,  the  minor  tranquilizers  began  to 
appear.  They,  too,  can  produce  psychological 
and  physical  dependence.  They  quickly  fol- 
lowed the  path  of  the  earlier  sedatives,  mov- 
ing In  the  black  market  and  being  abused 
.-ilong  with  the  barbiturates. 

Now  the  stimulants,  or  the  "ups."  have 
been  used  In  medical  practice  only  for  the 
past  35  years.  The  amphetamines  have  been 
found  to  have  dependence  characteristics 
which  can  lead  to  serious  personal  problems: 
however,  unlike  the  narcotics  or  barbiturates, 
overmedlcation  does  not  lead  to  physical  de- 
pendence, mainly  psychic  need  to  overcome 
depression  or  fatigue  or  to  attain  effects  of 
excitement  or  exhUlration.  Dependence  can 
start  in  the  physician's  office.  But  more  likely 
it  has  Its  roots  in  the  llUclt  channels  of 
indiscriminate  sale  to  such  people  as  truck 
drivers  who  want  to  stay  awake  on  excessively 
long  hauls  or  to  teenagers  and  young  adults 
looking  for  new  "kicks." 

The  degree  to  which  the  abuse  of  stimulant 
drugs  stems  from  overprescrlbing  on  black 
market  operations  Is  unknown.  However,  the 
problem  is  serious  enough  to  enlist  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  the  medical  and  pharma- 
ceutical professions  and  the  federal 
government. 

Another  territory  for  the  abuse  of  ampheta- 
mine was  opened  up  when  it  was  discovered 
that  the  drug  was  effective  In  stifling  the 
sensation  of  hunger  and  hence  It  has  been 
used  for  weight  reduction  in  obese  people. 
Now  in  this  day  of  the  no-cal  colas,  sugar- 
free  candles,  fat-free  milk  and  other  tasteless 
or  unsavory  foods,  the  obese  person  became 
fair  game  for  the  plU.  While  he  might  have 
thinned  down,  he  many  times  found  that  he 
was  "hooked"  on  this  drug  which  also  stimu- 
lates the  central  nervous  system.  The  de- 
pendence-producing quaUties   of   stimulant 
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drugs  did  lead  to  the  restricting  of  the  drugs 
to  prescription-only  status.  This  sUfled  the 
problem  somewhat  but  did  not  elimmale  It. 
Amphetamines  are  today  a  major  medical  and 

socl.il  problem. 

so  much  for  the  stimulants  and  depres- 
sants Let's  consider  for  a  minute  the  third 
classification  of  drugs  of  abuse— the  hallu- 
cinoKens.  Irresponsibly  promoted  as  a  means 
of  expanding  consciousness,  drugs  such  as 
LSD  STP  and  DMT  represent  an  even  greater 
danger  than  the  prescription  drugs  because 
they  have  no  known  medical  use.  are  pro- 
duced in  clandestine  laboratories  with  no 
uualltv  control  and  have  so  little  documenta- 
tion as  to  effect  that  they  are  extremely 
erratic  and  unpredictable.  ,    ^.  ..  ^    ,„. 

LSD.  lor  example,  has  been  Indicted  lor 
damage  to  chromosomes — the  carriers  of 
heredity— possible  birth  defects,  homicide, 
suicide,  insanity,  panic  and  moral  degenera- 
ilon  This  frightening  triumvirate— LSD, 
STP  and  DMT— may  only  be  a  vanguard  of 
an  even  greater  and  expanded  psychedelic 
liappenlng  In  the  future.  Stanley  YoUes.  dl- 
reclor  of  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health,  testified  before  the  Congress— 

If  I  were  allowed  a  guess  as  to  the  future, 
the  next  5  to  10  years.  I  would  predict  one 
would  see  a  hundredfold  Increase  in  the 
number  raid  types  of  drugs  capable  of  affect- 
ing the  mind. 

This  prediction  gives  emphasis  to  our  prob- 
l-.-ms  and  discussions. 

livery  year  In  our  society  there  Is  an  em- 
iihasU  given  which  overshadows  all  others- 
remember  the  folkslngers.  then  the  Beatles. 
1967  was  the  year  of  "the  drugs." 

It  would  be  hard  to  think  of  another  period 
of  time  when  the  use  of  drugs  and  hallucino- 
gens was  so  greatly  publicized— or  when  so 
many  articles  and  television  specials  concen- 
trated on  the  mass  use  of  these.  Flower 
power,  flower  children,  the  Leary's  and  Gins- 
burg's,  "trips"  and  "freak-outs"  were  ex- 
posed, Interpreted,  correlated,  dedicated,  mo- 
tivated and  assimilated  into  the  American 
scene  to  the  point  that  almost  anyone  over 
the  age  of  12  is  quite  familiar  with  them. 
This  was  exposure,  yes,  but  education,  no. 
There  were  Instances  where  the  dark  side  was 
presented.  But  there  were  many  more  telling 
the  story  of  young  people  turning  to  drugs — 
of  the  adventure,  romance  and  glamor  of 
drugs. 

This  type  of  publicity  can  be  and  is  very 
Impressionable  to  young  people.  And  the  fact 
that  the  number  of  young  people  who  have 
tried  LSD  and  marihuana  has  Increased  Indi- 
cates that  the  underground  communication, 
linked  with  the  glamorous  presentation  of 
drugs,  has  recruited  a  great  number  of  young 
people  In  the  past  two  years. 

As  we  have  seen  the  number  rUe,  we  have 
seen  the  social  phUosophy  towards  drugs 
change  along  with  the  character  of  those  in- 
volved. In  the  early  part  of  the  20th  century. 
It  was  the  i>ort  towns  and  the  poverty  areas 
wlilch  had  the  reputation  of  indulging  in 
drugs.  Now  we  see  the  typical  picture  painted 
with  younger  characters,  people  In  high 
school  and  college,  from  middle  and  upper 
Income  leveU  who  are  not  needy  of  food  and 
shelter. 

The  breadth  of  the  problem  Is  Indicated 
by  the  fact  that  the  illegal  traffic  in  drugs 
annually  is  estimated  between  $300-$400  mil- 
lion. 

So  we  find  ourselves  faced  with  the  ques- 
tion of  how  to  stem  thU  trend.  The  Bureau 
of  Drug  Abuse  Control,  born  from  the  1965 
drug  abuse  legislation,  has  established  a  f  our- 
plUared  program  to  begin  this  battle.  These 
plUars  are — (1)  enforcement,  (2)  research. 
(3)  training  and  (4)  educaUon.  It  Is  neces- 
sary that  each  be  properly  developed. 

The  most  Important  pillar  Is  the  fourth — 
education.  It  Is  imperative  that  we  establish 
a  program  of  education  so  that  a  person 
knows  full  well  the  consequences  of  getting 
involved  with  drugs. 

It  is  my  hope —and.  I'm  sure  that  of  others 
concerned    with    this    problem— that    from 
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this  conference  and  from  the  organizations 
reTre^nted.  there  wlU  he  fonned  a  National 
committee  on  Drug  Abuse  E*""'"'"!,^' 
National  Committee  on  Drug  Abuse  Educa- 
tion should  exert  leadership  to  initiate  and 
coordinate  a  nationwide  educaUonal  attack 
on  drug  abuse.  Scientific  and  ««»"»  J,«f.»f- 
films  pamphleU,  perronnel  and  pubUclty 
shoiild  be  the  tools  of  this  battle. 

I  think  that  our  major  problem  is  reaching 
the  young  people  Although  some  may  J^ 
come  invllv^  with  drug-  because  of  adult 
influence,  the  majority  of  them  become  in- 
volved  because  their  young  associates  sell 
them  a  bill  of  goods  on  the  glamor  of  tak  ng 
drugs  This  leaves  me  with  the  ,«f«^P"°^ 
that  our  educational  thrust  should  be  aimed 
at  our  young  people-In  Junior  high  schoo  « 
right  on  through  college  We  must  do  battle 
to  convert  the  same  age  group  as  thoee  that 
push  Illegal  drugs  and  dope  seek  ^  convert^ 
I  know  that  dozens  of  organlzatlona.  the 
drug  industry  Itself,  societies  and  many 
agencies  of  the  government  have  prepared 
pamphlets,  films  and  so  on  for  Just  such  a 
mission.  But  there  must  be  a  more  effe<;"ve 
way  to  reach  the  young  population  rather 
than  wait  for  them  to  requeet  such  informa- 

*What  I  a*U  for  today  Is  a  unified,  national 
effort  to  educate  every  young  American  on 
the  dangers  of  drug  abuse  To  reach  the  total 
population  of  young  people.  I  suggest  a  pro- 
gram already  tried  which  could  be  expanded 
aulckly  into  national  use. 

In  Broward  County.  Florida.  David  Lehman. 
MD.  and  his  colleagues  In  the  medical  asso- 
ciation formulated  a  plau  to^«»"<-»"  *^» 
young  people  In  the  Junior  and  senior  high 
schoolsTf  the  county  to  the  dangers  and 
oroblems  of  involvement  with  drugs.  The  idea 
was  to  work  through  the  school  system  in 
such  a  manner  over  the  period  of  a  year 
that  every  youngster  In  the  school  system 
would  hear,  see  and  have  explained  to  him 
the  medical  dangers  of  becoming  nvolved 
with  drugs.  The  physicians  would  deUver  thU 

**The  bar  association  then  was  conucted  and 
the  lawyers  volunteered  their  time  to  Join  in 
the  lectures  anl  tell  the  relationship  between 
the  law  and  thoee  who  uBe  drugi. 

Lecture  materials  were  formulated,  lltera 
ture  was  handed  out  and  movies  were  shown^ 
When  the  program  is  finished  this  year.  48.(X» 
junior  and  senior  high  school  students  n 
Broward  County,  in  other  "O'-^'.  e'^nrone  in 
Junior  and  senior  high  school,  will  have  heard 
the  lectures,  seen  the  film  and  had  questions 

answered.  ♦k,«. 

The  presentation  required  less  than  three 
hours  in  each  school.  Forty  physicians  have 
donated  their  time  for  these  >«<;'"/"  »°  J" 
and  when  the  program  is  completed.  b«tw*en 
55  and  60  will  have  worked  in  the  program 
known  there  as  "Teen  Alert."  Total  ex^n^ 
for  the  program  to  the  county  med  cal  asso- 
cutlon  haTbeen  about  $1,000.  Thafs  a  small 
investment  considering  the  stakes.  We  have 
a  national  problem.  But  »" '»»"»>  P'°^i«°" 
are  Just  the  compoelte  of  local  problems. 

I  feel  that  such  a  program  could  be  ap- 
plicable throughout  the  nation.  The  re- 
Tourcee  available  for  such  an  effort  are  boun- 
tiful And  It  would  not  Uke  a  great  deal 
of  national  coordination.  The  basic  work 
would  be  the  responsibility  of  the  P^V^\^ 
the  local  levels.  They  know  the  problem  the 
size  of  the  population  which  has  to  be  con- 
tacted and  what  the  needs  would  be  in  their 

T^r^oup.  would  need  help  and  encour- 
agement from  the  National  Committee  on 
Dru^  Abuse  and  the  orKa«'f*"°'^'*^V 
sentid  here  such  as  AMA.  APhA  and  PT>A^ 
The  national  groups  could  get  ">geth«'je^ 
coordinate  a  uniform  set  of  materials^  This 
would  not  be  an  expensive  venture.  A.  tor 
the  school  boards,  they  would  have  only  to 
set  aside  a  few  hours  during' the -course  of 
one  week  a  year  for  the  lectures  at  each 
school. 
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I  hope  this  conference  will  help  to  initiate 
a  naUonwlde  "Teen  Alert"  program   The  to- 
tal  school   population   will   then   be   anned 
with  the  facu  and  we  can  do  proper  battle 
with   thoee  whose   batUe  cry  of   "Tune  in. 
turn  on  and  drop  out"  has  lured  «>«ne  of 
the  cream  of  our  youth  out  of  our  society. 
Availed  of  the  facto,  young  people  would 
know  thfct  "tuning  In"  Is  tuning  in  to  a 
society  that  has  no  future.  That  "turning 
on"  means  turning  on  himself  and  all  «>e 
useful  potential  of  which  he  Is  capable.  That 
trying  to  "drop  out"  of  reality  can  oaly  be 
a  fitful  departure  and  that  the  world  will 
endure,  but  the  shadowy  curtain  that  drugs 
offer  temporarily  will  soon  latter  and  be  re- 
placed by  a  black  cloak  that  will  in  the  end 
envelop  the  taker  completely. 

Instead  of  hearing  about  the  virtues  o*a 
•trip"  young  people  should  get  the  looni. 
the  word  on  how  to  use  their  lives  instead 
of  making  them  slaves  to  a  pill  or  a  cube. 
Wt  should  see  to  It  that  they  get  the  word. 
If  they  get  the  straight  word.  1  don't  think 
they'll  tie  their  future  to  a  sugar  cube.  Its 
our  responsibility  to  get  them  that  word. 
FOOT  N  ores 
.presented  at  the  APhA-PDA  National 
conference  on  Public  Education  in  Drug 
Abuse  in  Washington.  D.C..  on  January  11. 
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'Paul  a.  Rogers  of  West  Palm  Beach. 
Florida  United  States  House  of  Bepreeenta- 
tlves  member.  Is  serving  his  seventh  term  as 
representative  In  Congress  from  the  newly 
d^gnated  ninth  district  of  Florida.  He  Is  a 
member  of  the  committee  on  Interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  and  the  committee  on 
merchant  marine  and  fisheries.  His  subcoOi- 
mlttee  assignments  include  for  commerce, 
investlgaUons  and  health  and  welfare:  and 
for  merchant  marine,  oceanography.  C!o«st 
Guard  merchant  marine  and  fisheries  and 
wildlife.  Rogers  received  his  AB  and  his  law 
degree  from  the  University  of  Florida  with 
time  out  beginning  In  1943  for  four  years  In 
the  U  S.  Army.  He  served  In  Europe,  earned 
two  battle  stars  and  the  Bronze  Star. 


A  fresh  and  unbiased  approach  must 
be  Uken  on  the  health  manpower  prob- 
lem A  number  of  progressive  experi- 
ments to  develop  new  types  of  health 
personnel  are  already  taking  place  in  this 
country.  Physician  assistants,  child  care 
specialists,  and  orthopedic  assistants  are 
a  few  of  the  new  types  of  health  per- 
sonnel being  considered.  They  are  not 
university-graduated  physicians  or  den- 
tists, but  individuals  who  will  be  able  to 
assist  the  professionals. 

This  entire  problem  requires  a  fresh 
approach.  The  new  levels  of  health  per- 
sonnel will  have  to  be  defined.  Their  edu- 
cational programs  will  have  to  be  devel- 
oped. A  spirit  of  experimentation  must 
prevail.  We  caxmot  afford  to  miss  any 
opportunity  to  develop  health  personnel 
who  are  capable  of  delivering  quality 
medical  services  to  our  citizens.  Creating 
new  levels  of  health  personnel  la  just 
such  an  opportunity. 

We  established  a  foundation  for  pro- 
viding additional  t>ersonnel  to  the  medi- 
cal arts  through  the  Allied  Health  Pro- 
fessions Act  and  the  Nurses  Training 
Act.  As  a  member  of  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  which 
produced  that  legislation.  I  hoped  we 
could  increase  our  manpower  on  these 
levels  to  ease  the  burdens  of  the  highly 
trained  physicians. 

These  people  will  greatly  contribute  to 
our  entire  health  effort. 


Developing  New  Kinds  of  Health 
Pertonnel 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

or  n.oau>A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  7.  1968 
Mr  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  we  are  to  continue  being  instrumental 
in  seeing  to  it  that  every  segment  of  our 
society  has  access  to  medical  services,  we 
must  accept  the  fact  that  the  types  of 
health  personnel  now  performing  duties 
are  inadequate.  In  addition  to  the  per- 
sonnel   we   currently    possess,    what   is 
needed    are    completely    new    types    of 
health  occupations:  health  occupations 
that  we  now  do  not  have.  We  need  health 
personnel  who  can  relieve  our  physicians, 
dentists,  and  nurses  of  duties  that  could 
be  assumed  by  other  health  persormel— 
health    personnel    that    would    be    so 
trained  as  not  to  compromise,  but  in- 
crease the  quaUty  and  scope  of  our  health 
services. 

President  Johnson  has  proposed  In  his 
health  message  to  Congress  that  we  con- 
tinue to  speed  the  training  of  paramedi- 
cal personnel.  He  proposes  that  new  cur- 
riculums  and  methods  of  training  be  sup- 
ported. The  President's  recommenda- 
tions  deserve  our  Immediate  attention. 


Britain's  Receding  Power 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  7.  1968 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  small 
wonder  Britain  has  shrunk  in  world  posi- 
tion Her  latest  fizzle  has  been  an  attempt 
to  interfere  with  the  orderly  govern- 
mental processes  of  an  emerging  nation. 
Rhodesia,  over  the  execution  of  three 
convicted  murderers  and  terrorists.  But 
no  protest  was  made  against  the  tribe 
states  arming,  training,  and  dispatching 
these  terrorists  to  murder,  malm,  and 
terrorize  Rhodesians. 

All  this  hullabaloo  over  three  convicted 
murderers,  yet  not  one  word  of  protest 
against  the  Communists  training  these 
terrorists  who  to  date  have  butchered 
thousands  of  Rhodesians  indiscrimi- 
nately, be  they  black,  yellow,  white,  or 
brown. 

Nor  has  Britain  voiced  any  protest 
against  the  Communist  Vletcong  and 
North  Vietnamese  who  to  date  have 
murdered  over  18.000  American  boys  on 
a  peacekeeping  mission  In  South 
Vietnam. 
Small  wonder  Britain  has  gone  third 

rate her  leaders  have  not  only  lost  their 

perspective,  but  lack  the  courage  to  dis- 
tinguish friend  from  foe. 

A  recent  news  article  follows: 
loNoaiNO  Queens  Order.  Rhodesia  Hangs 
Africans 
Salisbury.  Rhodesia.— The  Rhodeslan  gov- 
ernment  hanged  three  Africans  today  after 
reiectlng  Queen  Elizabeth  II's  order  com- 
muting their  sentences  to  life  In  prison. 


A  guard  pinned  notices  on  the  gate  of 
Salisbury's  central  prison  announcing  the 
executions  of  the  three  men  convicted  of 
murder  and  terrorism. 

CONSIDERED   RULER 

The  executions  were  expected  by  senior 
authorities  In  London  to  destroy  all  pros- 
pects of  any  early  settlement  of  the  long 
dispute  between  Britain  and  the  Rhodesians. 
Sir  Alec  Douglas-Home,  the  former  British 
prime  minister,  had  indicated  after  a  recent 
visit  to  Salisbury  that  there  were  some  pros- 
pects for  a  settlement.  ^     ,    ..  . 

The  queen,  still  considered  head  of  state 
by  Rhodesia's  rebel  white  minority  govern- 
ment   commuted  the  sentences  Saturday. 

But  the  appellate  division  of  Rhodesia  s 
high  court,  ruling  on  two  of  the  cases  Mon- 
day held  It  was  "not  a  personal  decision 
by  her  majesty  but  by  her  government  (In 
Britain).  Her  majesty  Is  quite  powerless  in 
this  matter.  It  Is  a  source  of  great  regret 
that  her  majesty  has  become  involved. 

Prime  Minister  Ian  Smith  declared  Inde- 
pendence from  Britain  In  1965.  and  Chief 
Justice  Sir  Hugh  Beadle  ruled  Smith's  gov- 
ernment Is  the  only  one  with  the  power  to 
exercise  the  prerogative  of  mercy  In  Rho- 
desia. 

CABINET  DECIDES 

The  decision  to  go  ahead  with  the  hang- 
lugs  was  understood  to  have  been  reached 
at  a  six-hour  cabinet  meeting  yesterday. 

The  British  Commonwealth  Office  warned 
that  anyone  taking  part  in  executing  the 
three  Africans  "will  bear  the  gravest  per- 
sonal responsibility." 

The  executions  were  the  first  since  the 
smith  regime  declared  independence.  There 
are  107  other  Africans  In  Salisbury's  death 
row. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

tolerance  and  bigotry  against  which 
Medgar  Evers  fought. 

I  can  think  of  no  greater  disservice  to 
the  memory  of  Medgar  Evers  and  all 
that  he  stood  for  than  to  name  this 
hospital  after  John  Rankin.  Indeed.  I 
can  think  of  no  greater  disservice  to  the 
Nation.  „     , 

Therefore,  I  respectfuUy  urge  aU  of 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  support  of 
this  legislation— to  honor  the  memory 
of  Medgar  Evers  and  the  Ideals  for  which 
he  fought  so  bravely— by  naming  the  VA 
hospital  in  Jackson,  Miss,  the  Medgar 
Evers  Memorial  Hospital. 


The  50th  Anniversary  of  Czechoilovakian 
Independence 

HON.  theodorTr.  kupferman 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  7,  1968 


Name  the  VA  Hospital 
HON.  JOSEPH  Y.  RESNICK 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  7,  1968 
Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1963 
in  Mississippi  a  single  gunshot  ended  the 
life  of  one  of  our  Nation's  great  humani- 
tarians—Medgar  Evers.  Evers.  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Mississippi  NAACP.  devoted 
his  life  to  the  struggle  to  end  racial  dis- 
crimination and  race  hatred.  And  he  left 
this  world  a  martyr  to  the  Ideals  of 
democracy  and  equality  for  which  he 
fought.  .  ,,, 

It  is  fitting  that  the  Jackson,  Miss., 
chapter  of  the  American  Veterans' 
Committee  is  named  the  Medgar  Evers 
Chapter.  And  it  is  also  symbolic  that  the 
volunteers  from  this  chapter  have  won 
special  commendation  from  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  for  helping  pa- 
tients at  the  Jackson,  Miss.,  Veterans 

Hospital.  .^^  .^    .J    , 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  keeping  with  the  Ideals 
for  which  this  great  American  fought 
and  the  work  to  which  he  devoted  his 
abbreviated  life,  I  and  a  number  of  my 
colleagues  have  introduced  legislation  to 
honor  him  by  naming  the  new  VA  hospi- 
tal in  Jackson,  Miss.,  in  his  memory. 

For  the  past  5  years,  there  have  been 
periodic  attempts  to  pass  legislation 
naming  this  hospital  for  the  late  Con- 
gressman John  Rankin.  Without  going 
Into  the  details  of  Congressman  Rank- 
in's anti-Semitic,  anti-Negro  utterances, 
it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  his  name  has 
become  synonymous  with  the  very  in- 


Mr  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  1968 
marks  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  dec- 
laration of  the  First  Republic  of  Czech- 
oslovakia. I  would  like  to  join  with  the 
many  residents  of  my  17th  District  in 
Manhattan  and  especially  In  the  York- 
ville  area,  often  referred  to  as  Little 
Czechoslovakia,  in  celebration  of  this  day 
of  freedom  and  self-determination  and 
in  memory  of  the  great  patriots  whose 
labors  for  democracy  are  presently 
eclipsed,  but  someday  will  again  hold 

sway. 

In  commemoration  of  Czechoslovakian 
Independence  Day.  I  bring  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention  a  brief  biography  of 
the    late    Peter    V.    Rovnianek— 1867- 
1933— a  former  New  York  City  banker 
and  organizer  and  the  founder  of  the 
National  Slovak  Society.  Mr.  Rovnianek 
was  a  great  contributor  to  American- 
Slovak  fratemalism,   and  I  salute  his 
countrymen  in  celebration  of  their  In- 
dependence Day.  The  biography  follows: 
Peter  V.  Rovnianek.  Father  of   American 
Slovak  Fraternalism  Honored 
One  hundred  years  ago.  on  June  27,  1867, 
the  founder  of  the  National  Slovak  Society 
Peter  V   Rovnianek  was  born  of  Slovak  par- 
entage in  the  town  of  Dolny  Hrlchov.  county 
of  Trencln.  Slovakia  (then  Hungary)    From 
his  youngest  days,  he  was  proud  of  his  Slovak 
ancestry.      He      loved      his      down-trodden 
Slovak  nation.  He  was  a  brilliant  student  of 
exemplary    character.    He    studied    for    the 
priesthood  at  a  Catholic  seminary  In  Buda- 
pest and  Austria.  With  passage  money  pro- 
vided  by  Monslgnor   Glbulka.   he  migrated 
to  America  In  September  1888  and  was  soon 
sent  to  St.  Mary's  Seminary  by  Bishop  GU- 
mour  of  the  Cleveland  Diocese  to  finish  his 
studies  for  priesthood. 

While  at  seminary,  he  wrote  nationalistic 
and  patriotic  articles  for  publication  In  the 
■'•Nova  Vlast"  (New  Country)  printed  at 
Streator.  111.,  which  was  one  of  the  first  two 
Slovak  newspapers  then  published  in  Amer- 
ica His  articles  took  the  Slovak-reading  pub- 
lic by  storm.  In  one  of  his  now  most  famous 
articles,  he  proposed  the  founding  of  a  fra- 
ternal beneficial  society.  The  Idea  met  with 
favorable  response  on  the  part  of  many 
Slovaks.  In  December  of  1888  this  paper 
ceased  pubUcatlon.  The  ovraers  of  the  only 
other  Slovak  newspaper  then  In  America, 
"The  American-Slovak   Gazette,"   published 
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in  Pittsburgh,  offered  him  partnership  and 

coedltorshlp.  ^     „     ^  ^^^ 

After  long  deliberation,  he  finally  decided 
to  leave  St.  Mary's  Seminary  and  on  June  28, 
1889,  he  Joined  the  partnership  of  John  Slo- 
vensky  &  Company  as  editor— feeling  that 
the  priesthood  was  not  his  calling  In  life  and 
that  he  was  better  fitted  to  serve  his  op- 
pressed people  and  subjugated  nation  as  a 
Journalist.  .^  ..  _ 

Under  his  inspired  and  prolific  pen,  the 
paper  grew  In  circulation  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  . 

In  editorial  after  editorial,  he  now  urged, 
with  all  his  might  and  vigor,  that  the  need 
was  great  and  the  time  ripe  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  fraternal  beneficlW  society  by  the 
Slovaks  m  America.  ^„„.„ 

There  were,  at  that  time,  about  a  dozen 
small  Slovak  societies  In  the  mining  and  In- 
dustrial towns  of  Pennsylvania  and  In  the 
industrial  towns  of  Ohio,  New  York  and  New 
Jersey,  providing  burial  and  sick  benefits  to 
their  members. 

After  laying  the  ground-work  and  draft- 
ing the  Constitution  and  By-laws  for  such 
a  national  society,  he  called  a  meeting  at 
Allegheny,  Pa.  for  Sunday,  February  15,  1890 
at  Walter's  Hall.  Delegates  from  five  local  so- 
cletles,  with  full  power  to  act,  came  to  the 
meeting.  The  Hazleton,  Pa.  society  dele- 
gated Stefan  Oravec;  the  Plymouth,  Pa.  so- 
ciety Anton  S.  Ambrose:  the  Pittsburgh 
society  Peter  V.  Rovnianek;  the  Cleveland 
society  John  Miller;  the  Preeland,  Pa.  society 
Rev  Ludvlk  Novomesky,  a  Lutheran  min- 
ister; and  the  represenUtive  of  the  Brad- 
dock,  Pa.  society  was  John  Rybar.  Then  and 
there  was  planted  the  seed  of  fraternalism 
that  was  destined  to  grow  into  the  world  s 
first  and  foremost  fraternal  beneficial  society 
of  the  Slovaks. 

On  the  following  day,  the  Constitution  and 
By-laws  were  adopted;  Peter  V.  Rovnianek 
was  elected  the  first  president;  and  an  em- 
blem  Vlth  the  motto  "Liberty.  Equality  and 
Fraternity"  was  adopted. 

In  1891  he  played  a  leading  role  in  the 
founding  of  the  Zlvena  (goddess  of  life),  the 
first  Slovak  women's  beneficial  society  In 
America.  He  also  played  a  prominent  role 
in  the  founding  of  the  Slovak  Gymnastic 
Union  Sokol  in  1892. 

In  1893.  Rovnianek  added  to  his  multiply- 
ing and  fast-growlng  business  enterprises— 
which  then  included,  .-imong  others:  book 
publishing,  importing  of  Slovak  books  and 
religious  articles,  coal  mining  and  develop- 
ing timber  lands,  steamship  tickets  and 
foreign  exchange,  which  finally  grew  into  a 
private  bank  with  a  branch   in  New  York 

In  1907,  he  Joined  with  Rev.  Stefan  Furdek 
and  other  leading  American  Slovaks  to  found 
the  Slovak  League  of  America,  which  last 
May  celebrated  Its  60th  anniversary. 

However,  hard  times  came  upon  America 
In  1908  or  thereabouts.  Bank  failures  became 
common,  everyday  occurrences. 

As  Fate  would  have  It.  Rovnlanek's  Bank 
also  failed  to  open  its  doors,  one  morning. 
He  tried  everything  humanly  possible  to  save 
the  situation,  not  so  much  for  his  own  sake 
as  for  the  sake  of  the  hundreds  of  hard- 
working fellow  countrymen,  who  had  en- 
trusted him  with  their  hard-earned  life's 
savings;  but  again,  all  In  vain.  Things  went 
from  bad  to  worse.  So.  In  July  of  1911.  he  left 
all  his  belongings  in  Pittsburgh  and  went 
away  penniless,  and  settied  In  Nevada  to 
start  life  anew,  with  the  hope  of  achieving 
success  and  eventually  making  good  the 
losses  of  his  countrymen. 

From  Nevada  he  went  to  California  and 
started  prospecting  for  gold,  still  hoping  for 
a  'lucky  strike',  so  that  he  might  soon  return 
to  the  city  of  his  early  conquests  and  square 
his  accounts  with  all.  From  the  year  1911, 
when    he   left    Pittsburgh,    he    remained    In 

virtual  exile.  ^  .      ..^     e 

In  1916,  proceedings  were  filed  In  the  bo- 
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cletys  supreme  Court  to  have  hUn  divested 
of  hU  honorary  presidency  and  memberahlp. 
because  of  the  money  loea  suatalned  by  the 
society  in  hU  bank    ExpuUlon   from  mem- 
bersUlP     waa    the    decUlon.    Though    lUndly 
dlapoaed.  level-he«led  delegates,  at  conven- 
tlon^Ster  convention— adhering  to  the  adage 
•To  err  U  human,  to  forgive  divine"— sought 
hU     reinstatement     to     membership,     theu 
number  never  was  gufflclently  large,  and  on 
November  16.   1933  he  died  outside  ihe  fold 
of  the  society,  at  Hornltoe.  California.  That 
evening,  after  returning  to  hU  cabin  from  a 
hard  davs  work  In  the  mine,  he  suddenly  and 
unexpectedly  passed  on  to  the  World  Beyond. 
Finally  a  half  century  later  the  member- 
ship of  the  National  Slovak  Society  through 
their  delegates  at  the  34th  Regular  Conven- 
tion held  in  PttUburgh.  Pa.  in  September 
1966  upon  the  recommendation  of  Supreme 
President.    John    H     Pankuch.    righted    this 
wrong  by  reinstating  poathumously  the  de- 
.servlng  Illustrious  founder  as  honorary  presi- 
dent  of   the  society   he   had   founded   and 
loved.  ,,  ^,        , 

HU  remains  rest  In  the  Bohemian  National 
Cemetery  in  Chicago,  and  a  fitting  monu- 
ment—the gift  of  hU  many  friends  in  Amer- 
ica— stands  on  his  grave. 

Peter  V  Hbvnlanek  deserves  the  honor  paid 
him  by  hls'compatrtots  and  fralernallsts  for 
he  was  the  Father  of  American  Slovak  Pra- 
ternallsm.  now  a  great  moral  and  maUrlal 
force  for  the  benefit  of  humanity. 


Always  a  CongreMinaii — A  Well-De- 
terved  Tribute  lo  Former  Representa- 
tive Thatcher 


HON.  M.  G.  (GENE)  SNYDER 

or    KXNTOCKT 

IN  TIIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  7.  1968 


Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  18th 
of  Pebniarj'  1968.  there  was  published  In 
the  Louisville.  Ky.,  Courier-Journal  and 
Times  raagaane  a  very  fine  tribute,  in 
the  form  of  a  feature  article,  to  a  former 
representative  of  this  body.  Maurice  H. 
Thatcher,  from  the  Louisville,  Ky..  dis- 
trict  who  served  five  terms  in  that  ca- 
pacity—1923-33.  The  district  he  repre- 
sented  was  made  up  of  the  whole  of 
Jefferson  County,  including  the  city  of 
LouisvUle.  which  lies  within  the  district, 
^rhrough  a  redistricting  process  in  recent 
years  the  city  of  Louisville  constitutes  the 
Second  Congressional  District  of  Ken- 
tucky and  the  incumbent  Member  of  the 
House,  Hon.  William  O.  Cowcer.  waa 
formerly  mayor  of  Louisville.  The  Fourth 
Congressional  District,  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent,  is  made  up  of  the 
-rcater  portion  of  Jefferson  County  out- 
side   of   LouisvUle.   plus   nine   counties 
bounding   the  south  side  of   the  Ohio 
River  and  extending  to  and  including 
Campbell  County,  opposite,  the  city  of 
Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

The  indicated  article  was  written  by 
William  H.  Greider.  who  is  in  charge  of 
the  Courier-Journal  b  Times  Bureau  in 
the  city  of  Washington,  and  his  gifted 
pen  has  given  a  condensed  but  most  In- 
teresting story  of  the  outsUnding  legis- 
lative achievements  of  Mr.  Thatcher,  who 
is  well  known  as  an  effective  conserva- 
tionist. His  achievements  'in  Congress 
as  a  Member  and  later  as  a  civUian  have 
been  indeed  multiple  and  notable. 
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The  Zachary  Taylor  National  Ceme- 
tery   including  an  appropriate  mauso- 
leum for  the  remains  of  -Old  Rough  and 
Ready  "  our  12th  President  and  his  wife, 
are  covered  by  the  two  acts  of  Congress 
obUlned  by  Mr.  Thatcher  while  in  Con- 
gress   The   old   burial    ground   of    the 
Zachary  Taylor  family  is  now  cared  for 
by  our  Oovemment.  together  with  the 
right-of-way  to  the  main  highway  on  the 
east  and  15  acres  of  additional  land  of 
the  Taylor  homestead,  where  Zachanr 
Taylor   lived   unUl   he   joined   the   U.S^ 
Army  as  a  young  man.  This  additional 
acreage  was  bought  through  a  donation 
of  funds  therefor  made  by  the  State  of 
Kentucky  through  its  general  assem^. 
The  cemetery  was  officially  named  "The 
Zachary  Taylor  National  Cemetery"  at 
the   specific    request   of   RepresentaUve 
Thatcher,  who  was  told  at  the  time  by 
the  War  Department  that  this  was  the 
only  cemetery  owned  by  our  Govern- 
ment bearing  a  personal  name:  but  Mr. 
Thatcher   urged    that   the   memory   of 
Zachary  Taylor  merited  such  a  designa- 
tion and  it  was  accordingly  bestowed. 

This  national  cemetery  and  the  old 
burial  groimds  for  the  Taylor  family  lie 
wholly  in  my  district  and  I  am  especially 
interested— together  with  my  Jefferson 
County  constituents— in  this  connection. 
I  am  of  course,  interested  in  all  the  other 
important  things  that  Mr.  Thatcher  has 
done  for  his  old  congressional  district 
and  for  the  State  of  Kentucky,  as  well  as 
for  the  Panama  Canal  and  its  employees, 
and  in  general  for  the  Isthmus  of  Pan- 
ama. He  has  long  been  called  a  benefac- 
tor of  the  canal  and  the  Isthmus ;  and  In 
truth  he  has  long  been  also  a  benefactor 
of  Louisville.  Jefferson  County,  and  Ken- 
tucky. The  featured  story  mentioned  re- 
fers to  much  of  the  important  legislative 
achievements  of  Mr.  Thatcher,  but  not 
to  all  of  them. 

It  should  be  added  that  since  his  re- 
tirement from  Congress  all  services  per- 
formed by  him  as  related  in  the  feature 
article  have  been  of  a  gratuitous  charac- 
ter. 

Under  leave  accorded  there  is  Included 
herewith  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  the 
indicated  article: 
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[Prom  the  Louisville  (Ky.)    Journal-Courier 
k  Times  Magazine.  Feb.  18.  19681 

.\LWATS  A  congressman:  He's  97  AND  RrriHED 

IN  Washington,  but  Kintuckt's  MAtmicr 

Thatchhi    still    Works    for    the    Folks 

Back  Home 

(By  William  Greider) 

Washington. — In  one  of  thoee  distin- 
guished old  buildings  along  16th  Street  In 
northwest  Washington,  the  honorable  Mau- 
rice H.  Thatcher,  former  member  of  Con- 
gress. Uvea  alone  and  quietly. 

His  spacious  apartment  Is  decorated  In 
the  good  taste  of  an  earlier  era.  Miniature 
landscapes  and  gilt-framed  portraits  line  the 
walls.  A  large  oil  painting  of  Thatcher  him- 
self Is  flanked  by  cherished  mementos,  on 
one  side  his  decorations  from  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries,  framed  on  green  velvet,  and 
on  the  other  side  14  pens  that  presidents 
from  CooUdge  to  Johnson  used  to  sign  legis- 
lation that  Thatcher  helped  obtain. 

Small  Oriental  rugs  are  positioned  about 
and  around  the  dark  and  ornate  furniture. 
The  light  from  a  bank  of  windows  Is  screened 
by  a  row  of  tall  phllodendrons  and  snake 
plants  which  Thatcher  has  tended  faithfully 
since  his  wife  died  In  1960.  The  air  Is  warm 
°  and   sweet-scented. 


When  I  arrived.  Thatcher  did  not  come 
to  the  door.  He  had  already  opened  It  In 
anticipation:  one  of  hU  legs  has  been  stiff 
since  he  broke  his  hip  several  years  ago. 
Otherwise,  he  appeared  In  good  health.  His 
hair  was  wispy  white  and  his  eyebrows  were 
shaggy.  He  wore  a  double-breasted  coat  of 
blue  with  gray-striped  trousers. 

Things  were  arranged  around  his  easy 
chair  so  he  could  work  with  a  minimum  of 
walking  He  had  stacks  of  files  and  corre- 
spondence on  two  side  tables,  sheaths  of 
poetry  he  has  written,  a  telephone,  reading 
Klasses.  and.  Incongruously,  a  shiny  short- 
wave radio  set  Its  silver  antenna  Jutted  high 
in  the  air.  making  him  seem  smaller  beside 
It. 

KB  STILL  PtJBHES  A  rAVORTTE  PROJECT— A   HIOH- 

wat  LINKING  sotrrHEASTrmw  parks 
Thatcher  was  bom  97  years  Pgo.  when  Gen- 
eral Grant  was  serving  his  first  term  as 
president,  a  generation  before  Marconi  s  in- 
vention. He  grew  up  in  Butler  County.  Ky.. 
and  became  a  lawyer  In  Frankfort  nnd  Louis- 
vUle. In  April.  1910.  President  W""""  ««''- 
ard  Taft  appointed  him  to  the  Isthm  an 
Canal  Commission  and  Thatcher  became  civil 
governor  of  the  U.S.  Canal  Zone  during  the 
canal  construction.  «,»,,,- 

Later,  when  Harding  was  in  the  White 
House,  the  people  of  LouisvUle  and  Jefferson 
Countv  elected  Thatcher  to  Congress  (Vice 
President  CooUdge  helped  hUn  ^P^^'^}^^^''^- 
palgn),  and  he  served  as  the  Third  District 
representative  for  10  years. 

That  was  35  vears  ago.  He  has  made  reg- 
ular trips  back  to  visit  Kentucky  over  the 
vears  but.  like  the  proverbial  senator  who 
never  returned  to  PocateUo.  Thatcher  has  re- 
mained by  the  Potomac. 

Some  would  say  he  Is  afflicted  with  Poto- 
mac fever,  but  the  former  congressman  does 
not  feel  that  way  about  his  temporary  home 
In  the  nation's  capital.  „ 

•I  keep  mv  citizenship  back  In  Kentucky, 
he  explained,  "but  I  am  domlcUed  here,  i 
stayed  here  because  of  these  public  matters 
I  was  interested  In.  I  felt  I  could  do  more 
good  by  staying  here  and  could  cerve  Ken- 
tucky and  the  Panama  Canal  better  than  i 
would  by  going  back."  „  .^  ..  v,  , 

Perhaps  the  name  of  Maurice  H.  Thatcher 
has  passed  from  popular  knowledge  In  his 
home  state,  but  Thatcher  still  considers  that 
he  is  serving  Kentucklans.  pursuing  many 
of  the  same  things  that  Interested  him  as  a 
congressman. 

He  retains  his  voting  rights  In  Kentucky, 
though  he  Is  no  longer  active  in  politics. 

"I've  always  been  for  conservation,  he 
said  and  he  is  stUl  promoting  it.  Hla  present 
goal  Is  one  that  he  has  pursued  since  1931— 
a  national  parkway  that  would  link  the 
Mammoth  Cave  National  Park  and  Natchez 
Trace  Parkway  with  other  major  national 
parks  of  the  southeast.  Cumberland  Gap.  the 
Great  Smoky  Mountains,  and  Shenandoah. 
It  Is  called  the  Ctmiberland  Parkway  project. 
Over  the  years,  with  his  aid.  the  proposal 
has  worked  Its  way  through  channels.  In- 
cluding hearings  on  a  Senate  bUl.  and  a  sur- 
vey by  the  National  Park  Service.  The  survey 
report  Is  stalled  for  the  time  being  because 
of  the  tight  budget  situation  resulting  from 
Vietnam.  „ 

"I'm  still  pursuing  It  all  the  time. 
Thatcher  said  In  a  crisp  tone.  "Senator 
Cooper  and  Congressman  Natcher  have  been 
especially  active  on  It.  It  Just  shows  how 
you  have  to  keep  at  It.  Work.  work.  work.  It 
takes  great  patience  and  something  of  the 
know-how." 

He  renected  for  a  moment  on  the  length 
of  the  struggle. 

"Of  course."  he  said,  "life  Is  filled  with 
uncertainty.  I  have  worked  hard,  with  good 
cooperation  and  good  luck,  but  a  thing  Isn  t 
done  untU   It's  done." 

Thatcher's  efforts  when  he  was  In  Con- 
gress did  leave  an  Imprint  on  Louisville  and 
his  homestate  and  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 


He  served  on  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee throughout  his  congressional  tenure, 
a  choice  spot  for  Influencing  government  de- 
cisions about  such  things  as  parks  and  roads. 
He  savors  the  memories  of  those  days,  the 
complicated  parliamentary  maneuvering  and 
the  bureaucratic  delays  he  had  to  overcome. 
Largely  through  his  efforts.  Camp  Knox 
was  converted  to  Fort  Knox,  a  giant  military 
establishment  and  repository  for  V£.  gold. 
The  George  Rogers  Clark  Memorial  Bridge 
was  built  over  the  Ohio  at  LouisvUle. 

The  list  goes  on  .  .  .  the  "new"  Post  Of- 
fice building  in  Louisville,  the  Veterans  Hos- 
pital at  Lexington,  the  old  Marine  Hospital 
(now  Louisville  Memorial)  and  another  at 
Ft  Knox.  .     ,,. 

The  battle  cruiser  "Louisville"  was  built 
on  Puget  Sound.  Congressman  Thatcher  de- 
livered the  launching  address  and  Mrs. 
Thatcher  acted  as  hostess  for  the  occasion. 
"There  were  only  going  to  be  10  more 
cruisers  built  and  there  was  a  spirited  fight 
among  the  cities  over  the  names."  Thatcher 
said.  "I  rendered  the  necessary  support." 

The  cruiser,  he  remembered,  "survived 
World  War  11  and.  I  don't  know,  at  laat 
count  It  seemed  it  was  going  to  be  liqui- 
dated I  don't  know.  The  Navy  could  tell 
you  "  (The  "Louisville"  was  rated  unfit  for 
further  service  In  1951.  then  sold  for  scrap  In 
1959  to  a  New  York  firm.) 

Perhaps  Thatcher's  favorite  recollections 
Involve  conservation.  He  sponsored  the  bUi 
that  provided  $100,000  to  clean  up  and  pre- 
serve the  Lincoln  birthplace  at  Hodgenvllle 
and  to  authorize  aU  necessary  funds  for  the 
future.  He  led  the  congressional  push  to  es- 
tablish Mammoth  Cave  National  Park  His 
efforts  produced  Zachary  Taylor  National 
Cemetery  at  Louisville,  a  project  dear  to  the 
LouisvUle  Outdoor  Art  League.  „  _  .  ^ 
The  Lincoln  birthplace,  he  recalled,  naa 
been  taken  over  by  the  federal  government 
after  a  private  restoration  of  the  cabin,  but 
no   money    was   provided   to   malnUln   the 

property.  ^  i.  i  ».  •• 

"It  had  grown  up  In  bushes  and  briars. 
Thatcher  said.  "There  was  no  roadway  Into 
or   out  of   the    110   acres  where   the   cabin 
stood.  The  spring  wasn't  looked  after  and 
the  water  was  not  potable." 

He  said  with  pride:  "It's  a  lovely  spot  now 
and  It's  free  to  the  public.  I  have  the  pen 
up  here  that  President  CooUdge  used  to  sign 
the  bill.  By  the  way.  we  got  a  bottle  of  that 
water  from  the  Lincoln  spring  and  used  it 
to  christen  the  cruiser  'Louisville.' " 


KENTUCKY    NEVER    KNEW   THE    FULL   STORY 
ABOOT    MAMMOTH   CAVE 

Mammoth  Cave  was  mentioned  and 
Thatcher  tapped  his  fingertips  on  his  lip  as 
he  called  back  the  details.  ^, 

"Dr  Work  was  Secretary  of  Interior, 
Thatcher  said.  "He  was  an  able  man,  but 
he  was  from  Colorado  and  he  had  never  seen 
our  cave  country.  I  heard  that  he  was  mak- 
ing a  report  to  Congress  of  an  adverse  na- 
ture." .. 

Congressman  Thatcher  went  to  call  on  the 

secretary.  ^.      _ 

•He  said.  'Oh.  all  you've  got  down  there 
are  some  old  smoked  caves.  It  hasn't  na- 
tional-park status.'  rT,V,„,. 

"I  s-ald.  'That's  not  quite  correct,  mere 
are  newer  sections  which  haven't  been 
smoked  up  by  lanterns.  Furthermore,  some 
of  the  smoked  .sections  may  have  resulted 
from  the  production  of  saltpeter  to  make 
gunpowder  to  help  win  the  Battle  of  New 
Orleans!'" 

Thatcher  then  showed  the  secretary  his 
own  annual  report  from  an  earlier  year.  It 
specifically  stated  that  the  Mammoth  Cave 
region  "possessed  national  park  sUtufe  and 
should  be  preserved  for  national-park  pur- 
poses." 

The  secretary,  Thatcher  said,  "read  this 
portion  of  the  report  and  then.  In  perfect 
good  humor,  expressed  his  wUUngnesfe  to 
change  his  position." 


In  the  end.  Kentucky  got  Its  national  park 
under  legislation  sponsored  by  Thatcher. 

•The  people  In  Kentucky  never  knew  the 
full  story  about  the  narrow  escape  we  had," 
he  said.  "All  the  fine  work  of  the  Mammoth 
Cave  National  Park  Asscxjlatlon  and  others 
would  have  come  to  naught." 

HIS  memory  shifted  to  Zachary  Taylor  and 
the  struggle  to  get  a  respectable  resting 
place  for  the  12th  president  and  his  wife,  and 
to  establish  a  national  cemetery  In  tiie  pres- 
ident's honor. 

"They  were  in  sarcophagi,  sodded  over  like 
an  old-fashioned  spring-house,"  Thatcher 
said  "It  was  a  national  disgrace.  Every- 
thing went  smoothly  with  the  project  untU 
the  title  experts  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
decided  that  a  vaUd  title  to  the  cemetery 
land,  the  old  Taylor  land,  could  not  be 
established." 

Thatcher  caUed  on  the  attorney  general, 
then  confronted  the  title  experts  and  pointed 
out  that  the  original  patent  of  3,000  acres 
had  been  Issued  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  gov- 
ernor of  Virginia,  to  James  Madison  and 
Colonel  Richard  Taylor,  the  father  of  "Old 
Bough  and  Ready." 

Would  the  government  refuse  to  accept 
a  title  whose  history  involved  three  U.S. 
presidents?  "It  was  Just  nonsense  to  hold  the 
title  defective,"  Thatcher  said.  The  attorney 
general  told  the  experts  to  approve  the  title 
and  they  did. 

Prom  Kentucky,  the  conversation  moved 
to  Panama,  where  Thatcher's  name  Is  stUl 
honored  and  prominent.  In  1962,  he  cut  the 
ribbon  which  opened  for  traffic  the  Thatcher 
Perry  Bridge,  a  $20  miUlon  free  spaa  at  the 
Pacific  end  of  the  canal.  It  replaced  the 
ferry  that  Thatcher  obtained  while  he  was 
In  Congress. 

"For  some  strange  reason."  he  explained, 
"those  who  signed  the  canal  treaty  In  1903 
never  seemed  to  give  any  thought  to  cross- 
ing the  canal  after  It  was  finished." 

Today  he  Is  the  only  surviving  member 
of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission. 

In  Congress,  he  helped  establish  the 
Goreas  Memorial  Laboratory  In  Panama  City 
in  honor  of  his  old  colleague  on  the  canal 
commission.  Col.  WUUam  C.  Gorgas,  who  suc- 
cessfully battled  yellow  fever  and  malaria 
on  the  isthmus. 

The  laboratory  carries  on  the  research 
fight  against  tropical  disease  and,  Thatcher 
said  "We've  discovered  several  different 
kinds  of  mosquitoes  of  the  Jungle  which 
neither  Gorgas  nor  the  science  of  his  time 
seemed  to  know  about." 

Thatcher  also  helped  obtain  legislation 
granting  annuities  to  the  civilians  who  built 
and  have  operated  the  canal. 

In  recent  years,  he  has  devoted  much  of 
his  time  to  genealogy.  According  to  carefully 
certified  lineage,  he  is  a  descendant  of  Elder 
WUUam  Brewster,  leader  of  the  Mayflower 
community  of  PUgrlms.  It  distresses  Thatcher 
that,  while  other  early  Americans  have  been 
permanently  memorialized,  similar  attention 
has  not  been  given  to  Elder  Brewster. 

He  founded  the  Elder  WUUam  Brewster 
Society  to  correct  the  oversight  and  serves 
as  Its  president-treasurer.  Active  in  other 
fraternal  and  patriotic  organizations,  Thatch- 
er also  holds  the  title  of  Honorary  Life 
counsellor-General  of  the  General  Society 
of  Mayflower  Descendants. 

The  former  congressman  picked  up  a  loose- 
leaf  notebook  from  a  side  table  and  talked 
about  his  poems,  pausing  occasionally  to 
read  one  aloud. 

He  has  written  them  for  years  and  some 
have  been  published  In  newspapers  and  mag- 
azines and  the  Congressional  Record.  They 
celebrate  Important  things  In  his  life— the 
Panama  Canal,  the  national  parks.  Louis- 
ville and  Kentucky,  and  other  topics. 

"I  expect  I  have  written  more  than  1,000 
quatrains  on  various  subjects— some  better 
man  others,  I  suppose."  he  said.  "I  b^e 
always  had  an  urge  to  write  poetry,  but  I 
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have  had  to  make  my  way  In  life;  I  have 
had  responsibilities.  I  have  not  had  time  to 
publish." 

At  Christmas  each  year.  Thatcher  composes 
a  poem  and  sends  it  out  to  friends  as  a  holi- 
day greeting.  This  year  his  sonnet,  entitled 
•Christmas  1967,"  began: 


"My  last  was  not,  tn  truth,  my  Uut, 
despite 
Expectancy  and   what  computers 

say —  ^  , 

For  oftentimes  skilled  Nature  takes 

delight 
In  adding  to  long  lease  a 
lengthened  day." 


Red  Treachery 

HON.  EDWARdT  DERWINSKI 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  7,  1968 
Mr  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very 
thought-provoking  editorial  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  Communist  aggression  in 
South  Vietnam  appeared  in  the  February 
16  edition  of  the  New  World,  the  news- 
paper of  the  Catholic  Archdiocese  of 
Chicago.  The  editorial  follows: 

ANOTHER  Page  Added  to  Book  op  Red 

Treachery 
Antl-US   propagandists  and  sympathizers 
with  the  Viet  Cong  should  be  embarrassed 
a  bit— If  that  Is  possible— by  the  recent  news 
out  of  Hue.  Vietnam,  of  the  execution  of  300 
civilians  and  their  burial  In  a  mass  gra_ve. 
According  to  the  story  reported  In  the  Chi- 
caeo  Tribune  from  its  own  wire  service  in 
Vietnam,  Lt.  Col.  Phan  Van  Khoa,  province 
chief  mayor  of  Hue  and  military  boss  of  the 
Hue  district,  said  that  those  executed  were 
province  officials,  technicians,  policemen  and 
others  who  had  been  long  marked  for  death 
by  the  communists.  Does  this  remind  our 
readers  of  anything?  For  those  who  caxe  it 
should.  It  is  a  tmy  leaf  in  the  book  of  com- 
munist  treachery   and   brutality— tiny,   but 
bitterly  reminiscent  of  that  terrible  chapter 
entitled  the  Katyn  Forest  Massacre  of  World 

Warn.  ^,    „       ♦ 

In  that  chapter.  15.000  of  Poland  s  finest 
military  men— among  them  400  key  offlcerB 
—were  slaughtered  and  burled  In  a  common 
grave  by  the  Russian  communists.  In  other 
lesser  massacres  and  kidnappings,  hundreds 
of  clvlUans— from  scientists  and  technicians 
to  innocent  bystanders— were  carefully 
eliminated. 

The  truth  remained  hidden  for  quite  some 
time  The  Russians  tried  to  blame  the 
nazls  But  It  was  later  proved  beyond  doubt 
that  It  was  the  Red  "liberators"  who  perpe- 
trated the  horrible  but  carefuUy  planned 
massacre,  to  cripple  the  Polish  nation  and 
render  it  an  easy  prey  for  their  own  system- 
atic takeover.  May  God  forgive  the  VS. 
leaders  who  permitted  that  tyrannical  take- 
over that  oppresses  Poland  to  this  day.  Be- 
cause of  our  peculiar  diplomatic  relations, 
no  one  was  ever  brought  to  trial  for  this 
war  crime.  The  Russians  were  only  too 
happy  to  focus  all  attention  on  the  hor- 
rendous crimes  of  the  nazls.  It  took  the 
world's  attention  off  their  own  crimes  In 
Poland  and  other  nations  they  wished  to 
subjugate. 

The  same  Hue  report  stated  that  from 
125  to  150  CathoUcs  had  been  led  away  from 
the  city  by  the  communists  to  what  wUl  be. 
we  can  be  pretty  sure,  a  more  horrible  fate. 
This,  too.  should  bring  back  memories— to 
those  who  have  no  reason  for  such  remi- 
niscing—of the  many  thousands  of  CathoUcs 
and  others  who  fled  for  their  lives  from  the 
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communists  In  the  North  after  the  f»U  of 
Dlen  Blen  Phu.  No  one  knows  Just  how 
many  were  slaughtered  or  driven  into  the 
se*  during  that  flight. 

Perhaps  there  Is  some  excuse  for  the  young 
demonstrators  who  can  see  no  reason  for  our 
presence  in  Vietnam,  no  reason  to  fear  the 
communist  drive  to  take  over  the  South. 
Most  of  them  were  still  a  number  of  years 
before  birth,  or  at  best  In  rompers,  when 
these  events  took  place.  What  excuse  can 
their  elders  offer — those  who  devote  their 
time  and  energies  to  discrediting  the  US. 
position  and  to  formulating  for  the  young 
programs  and  plana  for  disrupting  and  sabo- 
taging U.S.  military  efforts? 

There  are  strong  Indications  that  the 
slaughter  at  Hue  was  part  of  a  large  pro- 
gram, that  similar  massacres  were  planned 
for  every  area  and  city  ravaged  by  the  recent 
Cong  attacks.  This  is  hardly  a  new  com- 
munist tactic.  Applied  In  varying  degrees 
with  various  methods.  It  has  enabled  Russia 
to  take  over  much  of  Europe  and  Commu- 
nism to  take  over  In  China  and  wherever  else 
It  Is  to  be  found.  Anyone  who  thinks  all  of 
these  events  are  disconnected,  accidental  af- 
fairs must  be  either  the  most  forgetful,  or 
the  most  naive,  uninformed  person  alive. 
Apparently  there  are  a  lot  of  them.  Anyone 
who  think*  It  could  never  happen  here 
should  speak  with  those  from  captive  na- 
tions who  felt  the  same  way. 

President  Johnson's  recent  address  to  11 
college  students  invited  to  the  White  House 
was  his  umpteenth  attempt  to  restate  our 
position  on  this  war  on  bombing,  and  on 
peace.  How  can  so  mi  jy  fall  or  be  unwilling 
to  understand?  He  pointed  to  the  obvious 
treachery  of  North  Vietnam  and  the  Cong 
during  the  phony  Tet  truce.  Can  anyone 
sincerely  beUeve  that  they  want  true  peace 
or  anything  leas  than  a  total  surrender  of 
the  South.  Yet  we  And  Americans  who  would 
urge  negotiation  with  the  North  and  the 
Cong,  eliminating  the  South  Vietnamese 
even  from  that  much  consideration.  Such 
hardly  fit  any  definition  of  ••American"  that 
I  have  ever  heard  of. 

It  Is  my  conviction  that  we  should  be 
thinking  about  the  vlcUms  of  the  recent 
slaughter,  and.  in  a  very  special  way  about 
the  five  An>erlcan  boys  found  slain  (one 
mutilated)  with  their  hands  bound  behind 
them.  Yes.  thinking  about  them  and  the 
thousands  of  American  boys  who  represent 
and  flght  for  freedom  in  that  far  away  land — 
thinking  about  them  and  praying  for  them. 
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Involve  brief  retraining  periods,  the  ex- 
pense of  which  many  cannot  afford.  Fur- 
thermore, those  who  still  have  children 
requiring  their  constant  care  cannot  af- 
ford the  financial  burden  of  hiring  sitters 
or  paying  for  nursery  schools  while  they 
retrain  or  work. 

It  appears  that  this  potential  pool  of 
health  manpower  must  be  tapped.  Every 
effort  must  be  made  to  encourage  them 
to  return  to  their  former  health  occupa- 
tions. Retraining  programs  must  be  made 
available  that  will  not  place  any  financial 
burden  on  those  engaged  in  them.  For 
those  with  children,  provision  must  be 
made  for  the  children  while  the  mother 
Is  retraining  or  working.  This,  too.  should 
not  be  financially  restrictive  so  as  to  dis- 
courage a  mother  from  returning. 

As  President  Johnson  pointed  out  in 
his  message  on  health  In  America : 

Our  increasing  population  and  the  demand 
for  more  and  better  health  care  swell  the  need 
for  doctors,  health  professionals  and  other 
medical  workers. 

Yet  we  lack  the  capacity  to  train  today 
those  who  must  serve  us  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  agree  with  the  Presi- 
dent that  the  health  manpower  shortage 
must  be  reduced  and  I  submit  that  a 
partial  solution  lies  in  the  retraining  of 
inactive  health  personnel. 


Return  Individnalt  to  Active  Health 
Occupation  Employment 


HON.  LLOYD  MEEDS 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  7,  1968 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  are 
seriously  concerned  with  the  critical 
health  manpower  shortage  facing  this 
country,  evei-y  possible  avenue  of  ap- 
proach, every  potential  solution  must  be 
explored.  Retraining  Inactive. health  per- 
sonnel represents  a  unique  opportunity 
to  add  appreciably  to  our  health  man- 
power resources. 

Individuals  who  have  left  active  em- 
ployment in  the  health  occupations 
represent  a  group,  that  if  they  could  be 
encouraged  to  return,  would  reduce  the 
health  manpower  shortage.  A  significant 
number  of  these  Individuals,  however, 
are  reluctant  to  return  because  it  would 
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buildings  to  make  them  accessible  to 
the  handicapped  is  negligible.  Public  un- 
awareness  rather  than  cost  Is  the  cause 
of  the  failure  to  apply  remedial  build- 
ings specifications  thus  far.  Action  by 
the  Federal  Government  would  encour- 
age State  and  local  governments  and 
private  industry  to  do  the  same. 

Some,  but  not  all.  Federal  agencies 
have  policies  to  eliminate  architectural 
barriers  in  the  construction  of  new  pub- 
lic buildings.  My  bill  would  apply  to  all 
future  Federal  public  buildings  and  fu- 
ture public  buildings  constructed  with 
Federal  loans  or  grants. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  last  August.  It  does 
not  Initiate  any  major  new  Federal  pro- 
grams, and  It  does  not  add  millions  of 
dollars  to  the  Federal  budget.  But  It  Is 
Important  to  all  of  us,  and  especially  to 
the  22  million  Americans  who  have 
physical  handicaps  which  restrict  their 
ability  to  lead  full  and  productive  lives. 
It  deserves  to  be  enacted  during  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress. 
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Make  Bnililings  Accessible  to  the 
Handicapped 


President  Johnson's  Message  on  Health 
in  America 


HON.  CURENCE  D.  LONG 

or  MAXTLAMO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  7.  1968 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  have  Introduced  legislation  to 
lower  the  barriers  that  keep  the  physical- 
ly handicapped  from  using  public  build- 
ings. 

About  22  million  Americans  cannot  en- 
ter the  buildings  their  tax  dollars  paid 
for  because  they  are  unable  to  climb 
stairs  or  because  their  wheelchairs  do  not 
fit  through  the  doors.  The  concrete  and 
steel  that  deny  handicapped  citizens  the 
right  to  work,  to  vote,  to  learn,  to  play, 
or  even  to  buy  a  stamp  are  unnecessary, 
unfair,  and  easily  eliminated. 

My  bill  would  Insure  that  all  future 
public  buildings  financed  with  Federal 
funds  are  so  designed  and  constructed  as . 
to  be  accessible  to  the  physically  handi- 
capped. 

Federal  and  State  programs  help  re- 
habilitate and  employ  the  handicapped, 
but  there  is  no  sense  finding  a  man  a 
job  if  he  carmot  get  his  wheelchair 
through  the  building  door. 

In  Maryland  alone,  at  least  200,000 
people  with  orthopedic  handicaps  would 
benefit  if  public  buildings  were  built  with 
an  entry  ramp,  at  least  one  doorway 
wide  enough  for  a  wheelchair,  stairway 
handrail',  nonskld  floors  and  reachable 
sanitary  facilities.  This  Is  about  6  per- 
cent of  the  States  population— 10  per- 
cent if  you  add  the  elderly  and  those  less 
severely  handicapped. 

The  extra  cost  of  constructing  future 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  7.  1968 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  President  has  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress his  message  on  health  in  America. 
For  his  opening  statement,  he  set  forth 
five  goals,  which,  as  he  says,  "will  require 
an  unprecedented  national  commit- 
ment." 

These  goals  are : 

First,  to  reduce  sharply  the  inexcusa- 
bly high  rate  of  infant  mortality  in  the 
United  States. 

Second,  to  meet  the  urgent  need  for 
more  doctors,  nurses,  and  other  health 
workers. 

Third,  to  deal  with  the  soaring  cost 
of  medical  care  and  to  assure  the  most 
efficient  use  of  our  health  resources. 

Fourth,  to  lower  the  shocking  toll  of 
deaths  caused  by  accidents  In  America. 

Fifth,  to  launch  a  nationwide  volun- 
teer effort  to  improve  the  health  of  all 
Americans. 

In  the  message.  President  Johnson  in- 
dicated the  real  meaning  of  the  impact 
of  the  work  of  the  Congress  in  the  health 
field,  and  gave  some  very  interesting 
statistics : 

19.6  million  Americans  65  and  over,  are  now 
able  to  receive  the  medical  care  they  need 
without  suffering  crushing  economic  burdens. 

20  million  children  who  have  been  vacci- 
nated against  measles,  and  323.000  fewer 
children  suffer  from  measles  each  year. 

30  million  have  been  protected  against 
diphtheria,  polio,  tetanus  and  whooping 
cough,  reducing  by  more  than  60  percent 
the  number  of  children  who  suffer  from 
these  diseases. 

43,000  retarded  children  can  now  look  for- 
ward to  more  productive  lives  because  of  the 
160  special  clinics  built  to  serve  them. 

47  million  Americans  live  In  communities 
served  by  new  mental  health  centers. 


The  life  expectancy  of  Americans  contin- 
ues to  increase,  promising  millions  a  longer 
and  fuller  life.  In  1950,  it  was  64.1  years,  to- 
day it  Is  over  70.  ' 

We  must  continue  our  forward  prog- 
ress to  Insure  the  best  possible  health 
care  for  every  American. 


Office  Staffs  and  Allowances  of  Members 
of  Congress 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVELAND 

or    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  7,  1968 
Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks  today.  I  am  inserting 
for  the  RECORD  part  2  of  title  in  of  our 
task  force  comparison,  of  various  con- 
gressional reform  bills  which  have  been 
written  subsequent  to  passage  by  the 
Senate  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1967. 

Part  2  comprises  some  sections  which 
have  become  obsolete  as  a  result  of  ac- 
tion taken  independently  by  each  House 
since  March  7.  1967: 

pj^RX    2 OFFICE   STAFFS   AND   ALLOWANCES   OF 

MEMBERS   OF   CONGRESS 

Sec.  321.  Legislative  assistants  for  Sena- 
tors. 

Sec.  322.  Additional  travel   allowances. 

Sec.  323.  Telecommunications. 

Sec.  324.  Conversion  of  pay  rates  of  Sen- 
ate employees  to  gross  rate  basis. 
Section  321 

S  366.  Authorizes  the  employment  by  each 
Senator  of  a  Legislative  Assistant,  who  shall 
be  in  addition  to  staff  already  authorized  to 
be  employed  by  such  Senator  and  whose  sal- 
ary shall  not  be  chargeable  to  the  Senator  s 
regular  clerk  hire  allowance.  The  new  LA. 
may   be  paid   at    (but   not  to  exceed)    top 

Boiling  Same.  Boiling  adds  a  new  section 
322  providing  that  the  titles  "AdmlnlBtrative 
AssUtanf  and  "Legislative  Assistant"  shall 
be  created  In  the  House.  No  change  in  allow- 
ance; simply  a  provision  to  create  titles. 
Reld.  Same  as  S.  356. 
Print  No.  3.  Same  as  S.  356. 
Note. — Section  not  amended  by  the  Sen- 
ate. See  Final  Report  pages  36-37: 

••1  Each  Senator  shall  be  authorized  a 
legislative  assistant  at  a  salary  not  more 
than  $1,000  less  than  the  highest  pay  allow- 
ance for  any  member  of  the  ofBce  staff.  This 
position  shall  be  In  addition  to  and  paid 
separately  from  the  Senator's  regular  clerk- 
hire  allowance.  The  legislative  assistant  shall 
have  the  statutory  duty  of  assisting  the  Sen- 
ator with  his  general  legislative  and  com- 
mittee functions."  Also  see: 

"2  The  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives should  allocate  a  portion  of  their 
existing  clerk-hire  allowance  for  a  legislative 
assistant  with  the  duty  of  assisting  the 
Members  of  the  House  with  their  general 
legislative  and  committee  functions."  and 

"3.  Except  for  the  creation  of  the  position 
of  legislative  assistant,  no  increase  is  rec- 
ommended in  the  total  amount  In  either 
Senate  or  House  clerk-hire  allowances.  How- 
ever, the  maximum  allowable  salary  for  one 
position  on  the  House  Member's  office  staff 
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should  be  Increased  to  $8,040  basic  or  a  gross 
salary  of  $22,230.19  annually."— This  latter 
recommendation   is  carried  out  In  Section 
461(d)  of  S.  366,  bill  page  90. 
Section  32i 
S.  866.  Would  provide  additional  travel  al- 
lotvances  as  follows:  an  increase  from  six  to 
seven  round  trips  for  Senators,  with  an  in- 
crease from  four  to  five  round  trips  for  Sen- 
ator's staff   (two  additional  round  trips  for 
staff  if  State  has  population  of  10  million  or 
more) ;  an  increase  from  four  to  seven  roxmd 
trips  for  Members,  from  two  to  four  for  Mem- 
ber's staff.  {See  below.) 

■    Boiling.  Same.  (See  323.) 


•Currently  $25,568.  The  Senate  Disbursing 
Office  no  longer  uses  base  rates;  only  gross 
figures, 

CXIV 365— Part  5 


Reld.  Would  provide  twelve  round  trips  for 
Senators  and  twelve  for  Senator's  staff;  would 
provide  six  round  trips  for  Members,  six  for 
Member's  staff. 

Print  No.  3.  Same  as  S.  355. 
Note. — Section  not  amended  by  the  Sen- 
ate. Recommendations  are  found  in  Final  Re- 
port on  page  38 — 

"4  In  addition  to  the  annual  session  trip 
of  one  round  trip  at  the  rate  of  20  cents  per 
mile  each  Senator  shall  be  entitled  to  one 
additional  round  trip  annually  (making  a 
total  of  seven)  and  each  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  three  additional 
round  trips  annually  (making  a  total  of 
seven)  between  Washington,  D.C.,  and  their 
desttnatlons  in  the  State  or  district.  The  ad- 
dltional  trips  shall  be  at  the  actual  cost  of 
transportation  if  travel  is  by  public  carrier 
or  at  the  current  mileage  rate  allowable  in 
the  executive  branch  for  Government- 
authorized  travel  If  by  automobile. 

"5  Each  Senator's  office  staff  shall  be  en- 
titled to  one  additional  round  trip  annually 
(making  a  total  of  5  or  7  depending  upon 
population)  and  the  office  staff  of  each  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  be 
entitled  to  two  additional  round  trips  an- 
nually (making  a  total  of  4)  between  Wash- 
ington DC.  and  their  destinations  In  the 
State  or  district  under  the  same  regulations 
governing  Members'  transportation." 

See    P.L.    90-86,    approved    September    17, 
1967  No  change  in  travel  allowances  for  Sen- 
ators or  staff  of  either  house,  but  Representa- 
tives may  now  be  reimbursed  for  one  round 
trip  per  each  month  or  partial  month  that 
Congress  Is  In  session.  For  details,  refer  to 
House  Administration  Committee  Report  No. 
659.  August  17.  1967,  to  accompany  HH.  9837. 
Section  323 
S  366   Calls  upon  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  make  a  study  of  the  tele- 
communication requirements  of  the  Congrras, 
for  the  purpose  of  formulating  plans  under 
which  the  congress  would  either  Participate 
m  the  existing  Government-wide  leased  line 
telephone  system,  or  establish  Its  own  leased 
line  system. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  Senate  under 
the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration  is 
directed  to  formulate  a  plan  for  consolidating 
telephone  and  telegram  allowances  of  Sena- 
tors into  a  single  allowance. 

Boiling.  Same.   (Sec.  324  in  Boiling.) 
Reld.  Same. 
Print  No.  3.  Same. 
Note.-- See  Final  Report  page  38— 
•'6   A  Capitol-wide   leased   line   telephone 
service  should  be  established  as  soon  as  eco- 
nomlcallv  feasible  to  provide  lor  the  increas- 
ing    telecommunications     requirements     oi 
Members'  offices.  Telephone  and  telegraph  al- 
lowances should  be  consolidated  under  the 
unit  system  at  present  used  by  the  House 
and  should  be  adjusted  to  provide  the  cur- 
rent level  of  allowance  for  other  calls  based 
on  long-distance  and  Western  Union  rates. 

Original   bill   language   provided   for   this 
study  to  be  made  under  the  supervision  of 
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the  new  Joint  Committee  on  CongreMlonal 
OperaUons.  See  Amendment  No.  107.  adopted 
March  8,  Congressional  Record,  volume  113. 
part  4  page  5360,  in  recognition  that  work 
already  was  being  done  on  this  by  the  Senate 
Sergeant  at  Arms  under  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  and  by  the  Clerk 

of  the  House. 

Section  324 

S  355  A  new  section  added  by  adoption  of 
an  amendment  by  Mr.  Williams  (see  below), 
calling  on  the  Senate  AppropriaUons  Com- 
mittee to  develop  plans  for  placing  pay  rates 
of  Senate  employees  on  a  gross-rate  basis  in 
lieu  of  the  existing  baslc-plus-addltlonal- 
compensatlon  basis. 

Boiling.  Same.    (Sec.  325  In  Boiling.) 
Reld.  Same. 
Print  No.  3.  Same. 

Note— See  Final  Report  page  52  for  recom- 
mendation applying  to  the  House;  " 7^  The 
basic  rate  method  for  determining  clerk-hire 
for  employees  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives shall  be  abolished." 

Williams  Amendment  may  be  found  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  volume  113,  part 
4  pages  5534-5535.  The  new  section  is  now 
unnecessary  since  Senate  employees  are  being 
paid  on  a  gross  rate  basis. 


The  White  Home  Message  on  the 
American  Indian 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  7,  1968 
Mr  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
President  Johnson's  call  for  the  Govern- 
ment'to  be  a  responsible  partner  in  pro- 
grams for  Indian  progress  and  for  ac- 
tions to  strengthen  the  partnership  are 
welcomed.  ^     ,       ... 

Neglect  through  two  centuries  has  left 
Indians  of  the  United  States  generaUy 
in  tragic  conditions.  Lack  of  housing, 
educational  incentive  and  facUities.  and 
employment  opportunities  all  have  con- 
tributed to  the  current  situation  in  which 
unemployment  among  Indians  is  40  per- 
cent, nearly  10  times  the  national  aver- 
age, and  about  50  percent  of  Indian 
school  chUdren  drop  out  before  com- 
pleting high  school,  double  the  national 

average.  ,  ,„>«.., 

The  President's  proposals,  unfortu- 
nately, are  not  the  entire  answer  to  this 
tragic  situation,  for  there  remain  serious 
organizational  and  administrative  prob- 
lems and  defects  In  a  system  which  has 
been  characterized  as  domestic  colonial- 
ism, and  only  a  major  overhaul  of  the 
Indian  system  will  suffice. 

But  agreement  on  a  clear  goal  such 
as  proposed  In  the  special  message  on 
Indians  would  be  a  first  step  toward 
greater  success  in  improving  the  status 

of  Indians.  .    ^  ,    t  -j.„„ 

This  goal,  as  stated,  is  to  help  Indian 
people  raise  their  standard  of  living  to 
that  of  the  country  as  a  whole;  remain 
in  their  homelands  >\'ithout  surrendering 
their  dignity  if  this  is  their  choice;  up- 
grade their  economic  status  without 
sacrificing  their  identity;  and  partici- 
pate in  the  life  of  modem  America  with 
full  economic  and  racial  equality. 
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AdMret*  by  Hob.  Richard  M.  Nixon 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or  pcnnstlvaWu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  7.  1968 
Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing address  by  Hon.  Richard  M. 
Nixon: 
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March  7,  1968 


March  7,  19&8 
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An  Aooubs  bt  Richard  U.  Nixon  ok  ths 
NBC  Radio  NrrwotK.  Maech  7.  1968 
In  the  course  of  thU  year's  Presidential 
campaign.  I  will  be  discussing  with  the 
American  people  many  issues— what  I  see  as 
the  nations  needs  and  lU  strengths;  Its 
problems  anu  .ts  purposes:  the  dangers  we 
face,  and  the  opportunities  that  are  ours  to 
seize. 

Tonight  I  would  like  to  Ulk  with  you 
about  the  number  one  Issue  of  19«8 — the 
number  one  Issue  In  the  United  States — and 
the  number  one  Issue  In  the  world. 
This  is  the  problem  of  order. 
By  order  I  mean  peace  at  home,  and  peace 
In  the  woria:  I  mean  the  containing  of  viol- 
ence. Whether  by  irmles.  or  by  mobs  or  by 
Individuals.  I  mean  the  essential  stability. 
the  decent  regard  for  the  rlghU  of  others, 
that  makes  life  livable  and  progress  possible. 
It  was  more  than  a  quarter-centxiry  ago 
that  President  Pranklln  Roosevelt  pro- 
claimed freedom  from  fear"  as  one  of  the 
Pour  Freedoms.  And  yet  today,  fear  stalks 
our  lives  as  never  before. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  fear  today — fear 
of  the  loas  of  Individuality,  fear  of  human 
obsolescence,  fear  of  economic  deprivation — 
but  the  central  fear  Is  the  most  primitive — 
the  fear  of  physical  violence. 

We  live  today  at  a  time  of  deep  and  funda- 
mental quest'.onlng.  when  millions  of  Amer- 
icans are  asking  whether  their  country  can 
survive,  and  whether  their  world  will  survive. 
Both  abroad  and  at  home,  the  forces  of 
destruction  threaten  our  lives  and  our  in- 
stitutions. 

Here  at  home,  we  have  been  amply  warned 
that  we  face  the  prospect  of  a  war-ln-the- 
maklng  In  our  own  society.  We  have  seen 
the  gathennK  hate,  we  have  heard  the  threats 
to  burn  and  bomb  and  destroy.  In  Watts 
and  Harlem  and  Detroit  and  Newark,  we 
have  had  a  foretaste  of  what  the  organisers 
of  insurrection  are  planning  for  the  summers 
ahead.  The  President's  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Civil  Disorders  now  cauUons 
that  'In  the  summer  of  1967.  we  have  seen 
In  our  cities  a  chain  reaction  of  racial  vio- 
lence. If  we  are  heedless  none  of  lU  shall 
escape  the  consequences." 

Abroad,  we  have  lived  for  a  generation 
with  the  abrasive  tensions  of  the  cold  war, 
with  the  threat  of  nuclear  weapons,  with  the 
explosive  Instabilities  of  a  rapid  dismantling 
of  the  old  colonial  empires.  We  have  fought 
World  War  II.  Korea.  Viet  Nam.  and  the 
peace  Is  still  elusive.  Still  we  live  In  a  world 
m  which  tyranny  and  greed  and  fanaticism 
march  behind  the  barrels  of  guns.  Are  we. 
then,  to  be  divided  forever  into  warring 
worlds? 

And  here  at  home,  are  we  to  .become  two 
nations,  one  black,  one  white,  poised  for 
Irrepressible  conflict? 

On  both  counts,  the  answer  Is  no.  But  we 
cannot  have  peace  abroad  by  wishing  for  it. 
And  we  cannot  heal  the  wounds  of  our  na- 
tion either  by  blind  repression  or  by  an 
equally  blind  permissiveness.  ' 

The  peace  we  want  In  our  cities  Is  not  the 
Uluaory  peace  of  an  abdication  of  authority. 
and  not  the  sullen  peace  of  the  dlssplrlted. 
but  the  peace  that  springs  froip  participa- 


tion—parUclpatlon  In  the  processes  of  growth 
and  change,  in  the  excitement  of  the  present 
and  the  promise  of  the  future. 

As  they  survey  the  prospects  of  our  cities, 
some  cry  out  In  despair  that  all  Is  lost,  that 
nothing  can  be  done,  that  The  Plre  Next 
Time  already  Is  licking  at  the  wlndow-sllls. 
Bven  President  Johnson  said  not  long  ago 
that  "we  will  have  a  bad  summer,"  and 
"we  win  have  several  bad  summers  before 
the  deficiencies  of  centuries  are  erased." 

ThU  Is  not  a  Ume  for  poUyannas,  but 
neither  Is  It  a  time  to  throw  up  our  hands 
In  helplessness.  Violence  In  a  free  society  la 
never  Inevitable — unless  we  accept  Its  In- 
evltablUty. 

The  nrst  responslbUlty  of  leadership  Is  to 
gain  mastery  over  events,  to  shape  the  future 
In  the  Image  of  our  hopes.  If  the  present 
AdmlnlstraUon  perslsU  In  its  weary  voice 
of  defeatism.  Its  tired  counsels  of  despair. 
It  will  have  abdicated  this  great  respon- 
slbtUty. 

We  should  not  for  a  moment  underesti- 
mate the  threat  to  our  safety  and  our  sta- 
bility. But  neither  should  we  underestimate 
the  means  we  have  of  countering  that  threat. 
Above  all.  we  should  make  clear  to  those  who 
threaten  that  these  means  will  be  em- 
ployed— and  thus  that  they  cannot  hope  to 
carry  out  their  threats  and  get  away  with  It. 
For  a  generation  now.  America  ha.s  had  the 
chief  reeponslblllty  for  keeping  the  peace  In 
the  world.  In  meeting  this  reeponslblllty.  we 
have  been  learning  the  uses  of  power— and 
specifically  the  uses  of  power  In  preserving 
the  peace.  We  have  learned  from  our  suc- 
cesses, and  I  would  hope  that  we  have 
learned  from  our  failures.  Those  lessons  are 
needed  today  at  home  as  never  before. 

The  flrst  lesson  Is  that  the  best  time  to 
display  both  power  and  the  will  to  use  It  IS 
before  trouble  starts— to  make  transparently 
clear  to  a  potential  aggressor  that  the  price 
of  aggression  Is  too  high,  and  the  chances  of 
success  too  slight. 

A  second  lesson  Is  that  force  alone  Is  not 
enough.  Force  may  deter  a  great  power.  But 
force  Is  no  answer  to  despair.  It  Is  no  an- 
swer to  those  who  think  they  have  nothing 
to  lose,  whether  among  the  hungry  nations 
of  the  have-not  world,  or  among  those  In  our 
own  cities  nursing  the  grievances  of  cen- 
turies. 

Only  if  we  can  light  hope  In  the  ghetto  can 
we  have  peace  in  the  ghetto — but  that  hope 
has  to  be  real,  and  achievable,  and  It  has  to 
reat.  not  on  the  expectation  of  being  given 
something,  but  on  the  chance  to  do  some- 
thing. It  has  to  be  the  kind  of  hope  that 
builds  responsibility,  not  dependency. 

In  the  case  of  our  threatened  cities.  I  am 
not  making  any  flat  predictions.  But  I  wUl 
.say  this:  1968  cun  see  a  cooler  summer, 
rather  than  a  hotter  one.  I  say  It  can  for 
three  reasons: 

First,  because  we  have  been  warned.  The 
violence  being  threatened  for  this  summer  Is 
more  In  the  nature  of  a  war  than  a  riot.  A 
riot,  by  definition,  ts  a  spontaneous  outburst. 
A  war  Is  subject  to  advance  planning.  But  If 
those  threatening  war  can  plan,  those  being 
threatened  can  also  plan. 

The  second  reason  I  say  It  could  be  a  cooler 
summer  l»  thU:  among  responsible  Negro 
leaders,  there  Is  a  growing  spirit  of  resistance 
to  the  extremlsu.  After  all.  the  great,  quiet 
majority  of  America's  Negroes  do  live  by  the 
law.  and  do  share  the  Ideals  of  the  society 
we  all  belong  to.  Yet  It  was  their  neighbor- 
hoods that  were  destroyed,  their  homea 
ravaged,  their  UvM  made  hostage  to  terror. 
And  now  their  voices  are  being  heard,  pro- 
viding a  climate  once  again  more  receptive 
to  the  common-sense  Negro  leadership  that 
recognizes  that  the  only  iasUng  way  to  prog- 
ress Is  the  peaceful  way. 

The  third  reason  I  say  that  It  could 
be  a  cooler  summer  Is  that  this  Is  a  Presiden- 
tial election  year — a  fact  which  provides  a 


peaceful  focus,  a  political  foctis.  for  the  great 
challenge  of  combining  peace  with  progress, 
and  through  peacef  xil  progress  bringing  about 
a  new  spirit  of  racial  reconclIUtlon. 

But  we  can  expect  a  cooler  summer  only  If 
we  do  two  things,  and  do  them  both  with 
compelling  urgency. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  must  take  the  warn- 
ings to  heart,  and  prepare  to  meet  force 
with  force  If  necessary— making  It  abund- 
anUy  clear  that  these  preparations  are  made 
and  that  retaliation  against  the  perpetra- 
tors and  the  planners  of  violence  wUl  be 
swift  and  sure. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  move 
with  tx>th  compassion  and  conviction  to 
bring  the  American  dream  to  the  ghetto. 

I  spoke  a  moment  ago  about  lessons  we 
learned  abroad  that  could  be  applied  here 
at  home.  There  also  are  lessons  from  our 
experience  at  home  that  are  relevant  abroad. 
One  of  these  Is.  quite  starkly  and  qulta 
simply,  that  what  happened  In  Watta  and 
Detroit  could  happen  In  the  world,  unless 
we  move  with  a  sense  of  urgency  to  create 
among  the  lagging  nations  and  peoples  of 
the  world  a  sense  of  belonging,  of  participa- 
tion, of  hope,  that  has  been  lacking  In  the 
slums  of  our  own  cities. 

The  world  Is  becoming  a  great  city— a  city 
in  which  communication  Is  Instantaneous, 
and  travel  nearly  so.  a  city  In  which  civili- 
zations centuries  apart  In  development  are 
suddenly  side  by  side.  It  Is  becoming  a  city 
in  which  the  extremes  of  national  wealth  and 
national  poverty  cannot  forever  coexist  in  ex- 
plosive proximity,  without  Inviting  uphea- 
val—and the  difference  between  the  violence 
we  have  experienced  In  our  cities  and  the 
violence  this  would  invlta  Is  the  difference 
between  Molotov  cocktails  and  the  ultimate 
weapons  of  annihilation. 

Another  and  more  Inunedlate  lesson  Is  that 
we  dare  not  let  the  forces  of  violence  get  out 
of  control. 

All  history  has  been  a  struggle  between 
man's  thnist  toward  violence  and  his  yearn- 
ing for  peace.  One  measure  of  the  advance  of 
civilization  Is  the  degree  to  which  peace  pre- 
vails over  violence. 

Today  the  aposUes  of  violence  are  testing 
their  doctrines— in  Viet  Nam.  In  ThaUand 
and  Laos,  along  the  border  between  North 
and  South  Korea.  In  Africa.  In  LaUn  America, 
where  roving  bands  of  Castro's  guerrUlas 
operata.  The  old  violence  parades  today  In  a 
new  uniform.  Both  at  home  and  abroad.  It 
has  wrapped  Itaelf  In  propaganda. 

At  home.  It  may  masquerade  as  "civil  dis- 
obedience." or  "freedom."  and  It  sometimes 
marches  under  the  banner  of  legitimate 
dissent. 

Abroad,  violence  calls  Itself  a  "war  of  na- 
tional liberation,"  and  tries  to  Justify  terror 
and  aggression  with  slogans  of  social  revolu- 
tion. But  the  new  war  is  still  the  old 
imperialism. 

The  sloganeering  of  the  new  violence  con- 
•  fuses  many  people.  That's  what  It  Intends  to 
do  But  when  the  slogans  are  stripped  away. 
It  still  Is  violence  nlaln  and  simple,  cruel  and 
evil  as  alwavs.  destructive  of  freedom,  de- 
structive of  progress,  destructive  of  peace. 
The  war  In  Viet  Nam  Is  a  brutal  war.  and 
a  terrible  war.  as  all.  wars  are  brutal  and 
terrible.  It  has  cost  us  heavily  in  lives,  in 
dollars.  In  hostility  abroad  and  division  at 
home — In  part  because  of  the  Administra- 
tion's failure  convincingly  to  strip  away  IM 
masquerade.  But  the  men  dying  there  are 
dying  for  a  cause  fundamental  to  man's 
hope:  the  cause  of  checking  aggression,  of 
checking  violence,  and  of  moving  us  one  step 
closer  along  the  dimcnlt  road  to  a  lasting 
peace. 

I  have  long  been  a  vigorous  critic  of  the 
conduct  of  that  war.  Our  mUitary  power  has 
been  frittered  away  in  a  misguided  policy  of 
graduaUsm:  If  we  had  used  our  power  quickly. 


we  could  have  ended  It  with  far  less  than 
we  are  now  using. 

The  AdmlnlstraUon'B  failure  to  Inform  the 
American  people  of  the  full  costa  of  the  war- 
Its  failure  to  take  the  people  fully  Into  its 
confidence  on  the  war— has  sown  distrust  and 
suspicion  about  the  war.  both  here  and 
abroad. 

But  even  more  fundamentally,  the  Admin- 
istration has  failed  to  understand  the  nature 
of  this  new  kind  of  war.  This  is  different  from 
other  wars,  and  far  more  complex.  It  Is  a  war 
for  people,  not  for  territory,  and  It  cannot  be 
won  by  military  means  alone. 

Because  of  Ita  faliure  of  understanding,  the 
Administration  has  tailed  to  press  those  non- 
mllltary      measures— diplomatic,     economic, 
psychological,     political— that     could     have 
vasUy  increased  the  effectiveness  of  the  mili- 
tary effort    It  has  failed  to  use  diplomacy 
effectively  with  the  Soviet  Union,  to  enUst 
the  Sovleto  on  the  side  of  peace.  It  has  failed 
to  do  enough  to  enUst  the  South  Vietnamese 
fully  In  their  struggle— enough  to  train  their 
mUltary,  and  enough  to  give  their  people  the 
hope,  the  stake  In  the  future,  the  spirit  of 
independence,  that  are  needed  If  they  are  to 
have  something  to  fight  for.  as  well  as  against. 
Only   when   our   political,   economic   and 
diplomatic  efforte  are  given  a  priority  equal 
to  our  military  effort  will  this  war  be  brought 
to  a  successful  conclusion. 

Only  this  way  can  we  get  the  negotiated 
end  of  the  war  that  we  want— not  a  military 
victory  in  the  conventional  sense,  not  un- 
conditional surrender  by  the  other  side,  but 
a  durable  peace  in  which  the  right  of  self- 
determinaUon  of  the  South  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple is  respected  by  all  nations,  Including 
North  Viet  Nam. 

I  think  that  with  different  policies  the  war 
could  have  been  ended  before  this.  I  think 
that  with  new  policies  It  could  be  ended 
sooner— though  not  as  quickly  or  as  cheaply 
as  If  those  policies  had  been  adopted  when 
they  should  have  been. 

It  is  essential  that  we  end  this  war.  and 
end  It  quickly.  But  It  Is  essential  that  we 
end  It  In  such  a  way  that  we  win  the  peace. 
And  Just  as  the  cause  we  are  fighting  for  Is 
larger  than  Viet  Nam.  the  peace  we  must  be 
concerned  with  Is  larger  than  Viet  Nam.  The 
peace  we  must  be  concerned  with  Is  peace 
in  the  Pacific  for  the  balance  of  thU  century. 
But  Viet  Nam  alone  will  not  secure  that 
peace  It  requh-es  a  prevenUve  diplomacy, 
designed  to  concert  the  rapidly  growing 
strengths  of  the  Asian  nations  themselves. 

We  are  a  nation  of  200  million  people. 
powerfiU  and  rich.  But  there  are  more  than 
2  bUUon  people  in  the  free  world.  In  Korea, 
the  United  States  furnished  most  of  the 
arms,  most  of  the  money— and  most  of  the 
men.  In  Viet  Nam.  the  United  States  Is  fur- 
nishing most  of  the  arms,  most  of  the 
tQoney — and  most  of  the  men. 

As  we  look  to  the  future,  we  must  estab- 
lish conditions  In  which,  when  others  are 
threatened,  we  help  if  needed— but  we  help 
them  fight  the  war  for  themselves,  rather 
than  fighting  the  war  for  them.  This  means 
that  the  other  nations  in  the  path  of  poten- 
tial aggression  must  prepare  to  take  their 
own  measures,  both  Individually  and  collec- 
tively, to  contain  the  aggressor.  They  must 
not  be  allowed  to  suppose  that  they  can 
conUnue  Indefinitely  to  count  on  the  United 
States  for  go-it-alone  protection. 

This  is  not  a  retreat  from  responsibility. 
and  not  a  new  isolationism.  It  recognizes 
three  fundamental  facts: 

First,  that  the  Job  of  keeping  the  peace  Is 
too  large  for  the  United  States  alone; 

Second,  that  among  nations  as  among  In- 
dividuals, self-reliance  Is  the  foundation  of 
pride  and  the  cornerstone  of  progress; 

And.  third,  that  by  establishing  new  col- 
lective security  eystems,  the  total  effective 


strength  of  the  free  world  wUl  be  Increased, 
and  thus  the  Communist  powers'  temptation 
to  launch  new  wars  will  be  reduced. 

We  as  a  nation  must  still  do  our  share, 
but  others  must  do  their  share,  too.  In  the 
long  run,  peace  can  be  maintained  only  if 
the    responsibility    for    maintaining    It    Is 

shared. 

What  then  are  the  prospecta,  both  at  home 

and  abroad? 

Are  we  doomed  to  live  with  an  ever  more 
terrible  violence?  Are  the  bitter  agonies  of 
these  wars  of  the  past  and  the  present— the 
war  in  Viet  Nam,  and  the  war  In  our  cities— 
to  be  magnified?  Or  U  It  possible  that  finally, 
after  three  foreign  wars  In  a  generaUon.  and 
after  the  battles  that  have  set  our  clUes 
aflame  and  seared  the  soul  of  the  nation,  we 
can  move  on  now  to  a  peace  of  understand- 
ing abroad  and  a  peace  of  reconclUatlon  at 
home? 

I  say  It  Is  possible.  It  is  not  only  possible, 
but  imperative.  But  we  live  In  a  world  of 
hard  facts  and  harsh  realities,  and  these 
make  firmness  and  ;o-tltude  necessary. 

Eventually,  we  can  and  must  look  forward 
to  the  day  when  the  Communist  powers  will 
abandon  the  pursuit  of  their  ambitions  by 
military  means.  We  can  and  must  do  all  In 
our  power  to  enlist  them,  too.  on  the  side 
of  peace  and  not  on  the  side  of  war.  I  am 
convinced  that  In  the  term  of  the  next  Pres- 
ident substantial  progress  on  this  front  will 
be  possible.  But  it  will  only  be  possible  if 
we  persuade  them,  flrst.  that  aggression  does 
not  pay— that  Just  as  they  finally  learned  in 
Korea  that  they  could  not  expand  by  the 
old-style  war,  they  must  be  shown  In  Viet 
Nam  that  they  cannot  achieve  their  goals 
by  the  new-style  war. 

Tlie  war  In  Viet  Nam  Is  not  a  war  to  end 
war  But  it  is  a  war  to  make  a  larger  peace 
possible.  Only  if  this  war  is  ended  in  a  way 
that  promotes  that  larger  peace,  will  the 
cost  be  Justified. 

If  we  are  to  achieve  a  peace  of  reconcilia- 
tion here  at  home,  there  Is  one  thing  we  must 
make  crystal  clear. 

We  increasingly  hear  angry  cries  that  ours 
is  an  unjust  society,  that  the  whole  "power 
structure,"  the  whole  social  and  economic 
and  political  structure.  Is  evil  and  ought  to 
be  destroyed.  Whether  the  cry  comes  from 
extremists  In  the  Black  Power  Movement,  or 
from  the  far  fringe  of  the  New  Left,  the  mes- 
sage Is  still  one  of  intolerance  and  hate,  and 
it  still  Is  wrong. 

These  mounting  threate  of  violence  come 
when  there  has  never  been  less  cause  for 
violence,  and  never  less  excuse  for  rebellion. 
Never  have  we  been  so  close  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  Just  and  abundant  society,  In 
which  the  age-old  wants  of  man  are  met  and 
the  age-old  grievances  of  the  disinherited 
set  right. 

There  are  injrstlces.  There  are  Inequities. 
But  there  also  is  a  massive  popular  wriU  to 
correct  those  Inequities  and  right  those  in- 
justices. 

Equally  Important,  we  have  the  means  to 
correct  them  in  peaceful  and  orderly  fashion. 
America  was  l)orn  in  revolution.  But  the 
architects  of  the  new  nation  saw  clearly  that 
If  the  society  was  to  be  secure,  the  means  of 
peaceful  change  had  to  be  provided.  They 
built  Into  our  structure  what  the  colonies 
had  rebelled  for  lack  of:  a  system  by  which 
the  people  of  America  could  be  masters  of 
their  own  destinies,  in  which  all  could  be 
heard,  and  the  power  of  persuasion  substi- 
tuted for  the  power  of  arms  as  a  means  of 
bringlrjg  about  progress  and  change. 

This  points  up  a  major  deficiency  in  em- 
phasis m  the,  recent  report  of  the  Presidents 
riot  commission— Ita  tendency  to  lay  the 
blame  for  the  riots  on  everyone  except  the 
rioters. 

Among  the  causes  of  the  riots  the  commis- 
sion noted   that  "frustrated  hopes  are  the 
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residue  of  the  unfulfilled  expectailoiis 
aroused  by  the  great  Judicial  and  legUlative 
victories  of  the  civil  righto  movement  and 
the  dramatic  struggle  for  equal  rlghte  In  the 

It  might  also  have  Included  the  infiated 
rhetoric  of  the  War  on  Poverty,  which  added 
to  the  dangerous  expectation  that  the  evils 
of  centuries  could  be  overcome  overnight. 

One  thing  worse  than  not  keeping  a  prom- 
ise is  making  a  promise  that  cannot  be  kept. 

The  commission  rightly  sounded  a  note  of 
urgency,  and  it  rightly  pictured  the  task 
ahead  in  the  cities'  slums  as  massive. 

But  It  would  be  unrealistic  to  raise  hopes 
that  the  vast  programs  the  commission  pro- 
posed might  all  be  done  at  once. 

And  It  would  also  be  a  disservice  to  suggest 
to  the  dwellers  in  those  slums  that  they  need 
only  wait  for  Federal  housing.  Federal  Jobs, 
a  Federally  guaranteed  Income. 

Jobs  housing— all  the  things  of  the  better 
Ufe— w'ui  come,  ultimately,  when  two  things 
happen:  when  private  enterprise  gets  into 
the  ghetto,  and  when  the  people  in  the 
ghetto  get  Into  private  enterprise— as  work- 
ers, as  managers,  as  owners. 

We  can  and  must  make  far  greater  prog- 
ress than  we  have,  but  we  can  only  do  so  by 
a  far  greater  enlistment  of  private  enterprise 
in  rebuilding  the  cities.  In  providing  the  Jobs, 
in  constructing  the  housing. 

During  the  course  of  this  campaign  I  will 
be  recommending  programs  to  move  ua  to- 

'^iSire^thl^r^aXmost  any  of  the  great  Issues 
facing  America  today  the  tortured  Problem 
of  race  requires  a  careful  balance  and  a  clear 
Si^^tlv^e.  Much  that  Is  desirable,  much 
that  is  urgent,  takes  time  to  achieve. 
America  stui  Is  going  through  an  agony 

"TtrkeTt'lme  for  old  myths  to  give  way  to 

"u  take'Xe  to  erase  the  old  stereotypy. 
But  the  point  is  that  we  are  moving  for- 
ward, and  moving  rapidly,  toward  what  the 
riot  commiasion  refer,  to  as  a  "single  socl- 
ety"-one  nation,  one  people,  one  common 
ideal,  in  which  each  person  Is  measured  as 
an  individual,  and  in  which  legal  rights  are 
fleshed  out  with  actual  opportunities 

We  must  do  more.  But  If  progress  Is  to  be 
made,  the  first  essential  now  is  ordet^ 

The  note  shook  the  nation  to  a  new  aware- 
ness of  how  deep  were  Negro  resentment,  how 
explosive  the  grievances  long  suppressed.  But 
"at  lesson  hw  been  learned.  And  those  who 
now  cry  "burn"  tempt  a  new  conflagration 
that  could  engulf  not  only  the  cities  but  all 
the  racial  progress  made  in  these  troubled 

^*Excesses  on  one  side  bring  excesses  on  the 
other;  we  could  too  readUy  be  dravm  into  a 
spiral  of  violence  and  vengeance.  We  can  111 
afford  the  destruction  of  our  cities;  we  could 
even  less  afford  the  ravaging  of  our  society. 

We  cannot  be  complacent  about  our  coun- 
try's faulte.  but  neither  should  we  be  apolo- 
getic about  Its  strengths.  ,     „^ 

What  began  In  rebellion  nearly  200  years 
ago  has  become  a  peaceful  revolution  aJid  a 
permanent  revolution— a  revolution  that  haa 
transformed  the  world,  and  that  has  stood 
for  these  two  centuries  as  a  beacon  for  man  s 
aspirations  and  a  symbol  of  his  liberties. 

This  permanent  revolution  Is  not  yet  fin- 
ished. Lincoln  freed  the  slaves.  Our  uncom- 
pleted task  is  to  free  the  Negro.  FrankUn 
Roosevelt  promulgated  the  old.  negative 
freedoms  from.  Our  uncompleted  task  Is  to 
make  real  the  new,  positive  freedonis  to. 

The  architects  of  our  country  provided  the 
means  for  peaceful  change.  Our  uncompleted 
task  is  to  damp  the  fires  of  violent  change, 
to  cement  our  mastery  of  the  pace  of  change, 
and  to  make  the  most  of  our  opportunity  for 
constructive  change. 

Change  is  the  essence  of  progress.  But 
there  can  be  no  progress  without  order,  no 
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freedom  without  order,  no  Justice  without 
order. 

And  so  our  first  commitment  aa  a  nation. 
In  this  time  of  crlala  and  questioning,  muat 
be  a  commitment  to  order. 

This  Is  the  commitment  that  makes  all 
else  poaslble.  This  U  the  commitment  that 
Is  needed  If  our  unfinished  agenda  Is  to  be 
finished,  and  the  American  Revolution— the 
permanent,  peaceful  revolution — U  to  fulfill 
Its  promise  to  mankind. 


M««tuif  tke  CbalUBge  of  America's 
Urbaa  Crisis 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF  c/a.iroKNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  7,  1968 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  crlsla 
In  America's  cities  did  not  come  upon 
us  overnight.  It  has  developed  over  a 
period  of  time.  But.  now.  we  are  running 
out  of  time.  We  no  longer  can  look  at 
theories  that.  may.  sometime  In  the  fu- 
ture, take  shape  as  solutions. 

We  must  lock  at  the  present.  We  must 
look  at  the  programs  that  offer  the  best 
hope  of  bringing  about  the  swiftest  res- 
olution of  the  problems  facing  our  cities 
today 

By  creating  solutions  to  today's  prob- 
lems we  are.  I  believe,  preventing  other 
problems  from  sxirfaclng  tomorrow. 

This  Congress  already  has  enacted 
into  law  two  programs  which  are  good 
tools  for  meeting  America's  urban  crisis. 
These  programs,  model  cities  and  rent 
supplements,  offer  solutions  to  the  blight 
and  decay  that  is  creeping  through  the 
hearts  of  America's  urban  centers. 

Model  cities  Is  already  off  the  ground. 
The  first  63  cities  to  come  under  the 
program  are  In  the  process  of  planning 
their  future  courses.  The  next  round  of 
cities  to  receive  model  cities  planning 
grants.  I  understand,  will  be  announced 
In  the  near  future. 

But  we  cannot  stop  here.  The  Pres- 
ident has  requested  a  $1  billion  authori- 
zation for  model  cities.  We  should  not 
refuse  a  sum  which  Is  modest  when 
one  considers  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem. 

Model  cities  Is  more  than  Just  a 
physical  plan  for  urban  rehabilitation. 
Local  plans  under  the  model  cities  pro- 
gram calls  for  human  revitalization  as 
well.  Some  plans  call  for  an  entirely  new 
urban  environment,  some  the  rebuilding 
of  neighborhoods,  and  some  the  revitali- 
zation of  the  social  and  economic  condi- 
tions as  well  as  the  physical  rebuilding. 
This  program  can  be  the  catalyst  for 
the  rebirth  of  urban  America. 

The  rent  supplement  program  deals 
with  the  human  factors.  One  of  the 
most  imaginative  housing  programs  to  be 
enacted  In  many  years,  the  rent  supple- 
ment program  offers  a  helping  hand  to 
less  fortiinate  citizens  who  need  a  Recent 
place  to  live. 

In  the  less  than  2  years  that  rent  sup- 
plement assistance  has  been  available, 
some  42,000  housing  units,  are  under 
contract  for  payment  or  are  in  some 
phase  of  construction. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Congress  has  authorised  $42  million  for 
the  program.  These  funds  have  nearly 
been  exhausted.  The  President  has  re- 
quested an  additional  $65  million  for  the 
program  In  fiscal  1969.  These  funds  wUl 
provide  assistance  to  some  72.000  more 
families  and  individuals. 

The  rent  supplement  program  is  offer- 
ing hope  to  citizens  who  before  had  none. 
It  Is  offering  the  decent  housing  condi- 
tions that  should,  but  u»fortimately  do 
not,  exist  for  all  people. 

And  it  Is  a  program  being  carried  out 
with  our  greatest  production  device — 
private  enterprise.  Private  sponsors  plan 
the  project:  private  lending  institutions 
provide  the  financing,  and  private  con- 
tractors build  the  structures. 

This  Is  the  kind  of  cooperation  that 
produces  solutions.  Both  the  model  cities 
program  and  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram have  the  same  goal  In  view — better 
living  conditions  for  all  people.  Though 
keyed  to  the  needs  of  low-  and  moderate- 
income  families,  these  programs  can.  and 
are.  providing  the  tools  for  a  better  over- 
all community  life. 

But  today's  housing  needs  cannot  be 
solved  by  these  two  programs  alone. 
Other  programs  are  being  proposed. 
Others  expanded,  and  others  streamlined 
for  more  effectiveness. 

Two  of  these  proposals  deal  with  an 
Interest  rate  subsidy  program. 

In  the  homeownership  program,  the 
family  would  pay  20  percent  of  Its 
monthly  Income  towards  the  housing  ex- 
pense— principal.  Interest,  taxes.  Insur- 
ance, mortgage  Insurance  premium.  The 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment would  pay  the  difference  be- 
tween that  amount  computed  on  a  1 
percent  mortgage  and  the  total  monthly 
payment  required  under  a  market  rate 
mortgage. 

The  rental  housing  program  would 
work  essentially  the  same  way.  except 
that  the  payments  by  HUD  would  be  on  a 
project  mortgage.  The  sponsor  of  the 
project  would  make  payments  that  would 
be  required  on  a  mortgage  bearing  a  1- 
percent  interest  rate.  HUD's  payment 
would  be  the  difference  between  that 
amount  and  the  total  required  monthly 
charges  on  a  market  rate  interest  loan.  In 
both  cases,  payments  are  made  directly 
to  the  lender. 

Both  these  programs  offer  an  oppor- 
tunity for  less  fortunate  citizens  to  live 
better  than  they  believed  they  could. 

We  cannot  stop  now.  We  cannot  rest 
on  what  we  have  done  In  the  past  be- 
cause that  has  not  been  enough.  We  can- 
not set  aside  this  Nation's  commitment. 
Today,  the  difficult  task  at  hand  calls  for 
us  to  marshal  behind  the  President's  call 
for  building,  and  rebuilding,  a  better 
America. 
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friendly  and  helpful  to  all  new  Mem- 
bers. A  man  of  keen  intellect,  he  was  an 
outstanding  statesman  and  member  of 
the  House  Science  and  Astronautics 
Committee  and  a  man  admired  by  all 
who  knew  him.  A  kind  and  gentle  man, 
he  proved  to  be  an  outstanding  leader. 
We  In  the  House  of  Representatives  were 
privileged  to  know  him  and  work  with 
him.  We  and  the  American  people  will 
have  suffered  a  loss,  and  will  remember 
him  with  affection. 


Vietnam  Pacification 


Joe  Martiil 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or    PENNSTLVANIA  ' 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  7,  1968 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  fellow  colleagues  and  I  will 
remember  Joe  Martin  as  a  man  who  was 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  7,  1968 
Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  recent  Comrtunist  Tet  offensive  In 
South  Vietnam  exploded,  once  and  for 
aU.  the  myth  that  the  "other  war"  in 
Vietnam,  the  pacification  program  to 
improve  the  life  of  the  Vietnamese 
people,  was  meeting  with  some  success. 
The  Tet  offensive  revealed  the  total  in- 
ability of  the  South  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment, with  all  the  massive  aid  of  the 
United  States,  to  provide  security  for 
the  large  numbers  of  people  In  the  coun- 
tryside and  the  city. 

The  campaign  to  win  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  the  Vietnamese  people  has  not 
succeeded.  Vast  corruption  in  the  Saigon 
regime  makes  any  meaningful  reform 
impossible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  In  this  context  that 
I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  a  penetrating  article  by 
John  W.  Kole,  of  the  Milwaukee  Jour- 
nal Washington  bureau,  on  the  Viet- 
namese pacification  program,  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Milwaukee  Journal  on 
March  3.  1968: 

••Othek  War"  Losses  in  Tet  Red  Push 

(By  John  W.  Kole) 
Washington,  D.C. — Almost  18  months  ago. 
Robert  W.  Komer  sat  down  to  write  a  letter 
to  his  boss.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  As  the  special 
assistant  In  charge  of  the  so-called  "other 
war"  In  Vietnam — the  one  to  win  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  the  people— Komer  said  that 
he  would  not  "overstate  the  progress  to  date." 
Nevertheless,  Komer  submitted  to  the  presi- 
dent the  "first  comprehensive  report"  on 
paclflcaUon  and  at  that  time  he  found  much 
to  cheer  about. 

"I  believe  that  It  demonstrates  both  real 
progress  and  growing  momentum  in  the  Joint 
Vietnamese-United  Stotea  effort  to  move  that 
country  forward,  even  In  the  midst  of  war," 
he  said.  "At  the  same  time  as  It  resists  ag- 
gression. South  VletiMun  Is  Increasingly  com- 
ing to  grips  with  the  need  to  modernize  Its 
society,  boUter  Its  civil  economy,  develop 
its  representative  Institutions  and  provide 
a  better  life  for  its  people." 

Last  July,  now  carrying  the  rank  of  ambas- 
sador as  Qen.  William  Westmoreland's  top 
deputy  on  pacification,  Komer  came  back  to 
Washington  from  Saigon  for  a  brief  visit. 
On  a  national  television  program  he  seemed 
to  retract  his  position  of  past  progress,  but 
he  remained  optimistic. 

■I  think  we  have  not  been  making  much 
progress  In  the  past."  he  said,  "but  (we) 
should  be  able  to  make  considerably  more 
in  the  future.  We  are  flnaUy  at  an  upward 
curve." 


Last  weekend,  three  weeks  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  devastating  Vletcong  offensive, 
Komer  held  a  press  briefing  In  Saigon.  Pl- 
naUy.  almost  all  of  the  optimism  was  stripped 
away. 

P8TCHOLOCICAL    SETBACK 

"There  has  been  a  loss  of  momentum,  there 
has  been  some  withdrawal  (of  security 
troops)  from  the  countryside,  there  has  been 
a  significant  psychological  setback  both  on 
the  part  of  the  paclflcaUon  people  themselves 
and  the  local  population."  Komer  said. 

(Under  the  ground  rules  of  the  Saigon 
briefing  Komer  was  not  Identified,  but  was 
referred  to  as  a  "high  official") 

"Unquestionably  there's  been  a  consider- 
able setback.  The  real  question  now  Is  who 
win  fill  the  vacuum  In  the  countryside.  It 
depends  on  how  fast  the  South  Vietnamese 
government  moves  In  and  how  aggressive 
and  how  fast  the  enemy  will  be.  We  hope 
the  government  can  show  the  population 
things  are  returning   to  normal." 

A  couple  of  davs  later,  Komer  flew  here 
with  Gen.  Earle  O.  Wheeler,  chairman  of 
the  Joint  chiefs  of  staff.  Most  of  the  talk  was 
about  another  Increase  In  the  American  mili- 
tary commitment.  As  for  paclflcatlon  there 
was  a  serious  question  whether  the  pro- 
gram ever  would  return  to  normal,  what- 
ever that  might  be. 

For  the  evidence  was  fast  accumulating 
that  Johnson  had  decided  to  go  all-out  In 
the  war  Certainly  no  de-escalation  was  In 
the  picture  during  his  flag  waving  Dallas 
speech:  "There  must  be  no  breaking  of  our 
trusted  commitments  ...  no  falling  of  our 
fighting  sons  ...  no  betrayal  of  those  who 
fight  beside  us  ...  no  weakening  of  will  that 
would  encourage  the  enemy  and  prolong  the 
bloody  conlUct." 

Following  up  on  Komer's  briefing.  Wil- 
liam P.  Bundy,  assistant  secretary  of  state 
for  the  far  east,  gave  another  gloomy  assess- 
ment: "They  (the  Vletcong)  did  cause  a  lot 
of  damage.  They  did  shake  people's  faith 
in  the  government's  ability  to  maintain  se- 
curity m  the  cities  which  hitherto  have  been 
immune.  I  only  say  it  Is  going  to  be  a  very 
tough  period."  Admittedly,  the  United 
States  embarked  upon  an  almost  impossible 
task  In  Its  pacification  program,  or,  as  the 
agency  for  international  development  (AID) 
put  It  last  month.  "It  was  an  unprecedented 
effort  to  help  relieve  human  suffering  and 
build  a  nation  In  the  midst  of  war."  Half 
a  billion  dollars  in  Increasingly  scarce  AID 
funds  have  been  poured  Into  the  effort  In 
recent  years. 

"AID  grants  and  revenues  originating  from 
AID  Imports  provided  about  one- third  of 
South  Vietnam's  budget  of  nearly  $700  mil- 
lion and  much  of  the  cost  of  the  new  'revo- 
lutionary development'  program  to  Improve 
life  at  the  hamlet  level,"  the  agency  has 
reported. 

Compared  to  the  war  cost  of  $30  blhion 
a  year  or  more,  this  Is  little  enough.  But 
serious  questions  continue  to  be  posed  about 
the  commitment  of  the  17  million  Vietna- 
mese people— 80%  of  them  in  rural  areas— 
to  a  government  which  has  been  unable  or 
unwilling  to  root  out  corruption. 

TED  KENNEDY'S  REPORT 

In  January,  after  returning  from  an  in- 
spection trip  to  south  Vietnam,  Sen.  Edward 
M  Kennedy  (D-Mass.)  declared  that  "cor- 
ruption pervades  all  aspects  of  Vietnamese 
life  and  It  Is  brazenly  practiced." 

A«  an  example,  Kennedy  told  of  an  Amer- 
ican scholarship  program  for  Vietnamese 
army  veterans.  The  first  list  consisted  mostly 
of  relatives  of  government  officials.  A  second 
list  was  demanded  but  It  was  discovered  that 
the  new  applicants  had  to  promUe  a  per- 
centage of  their  scholarship  payments  to 
the  officials  who  chose  them. 

The  senator  cited  the  refugee  relief  pro- 
gram which  Is  costing  the  United  States  $30 
million  a  year. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"In  my  many  conversations  with  the  hard 
pressed  American  refugee  personnel  it  was 
estimated  that  only  half  of  the  supplies  ever 
reach  the  refugees,"  Kennedy  said. "The  offi- 
cials of  the  government  of  South  Vietnam 
and  the  province  chiefs  supported  by  them 
have  the  keys  to  the  warehouses  and  they 
keep  much  of  the  goods  for  themselves.  Each 
refugee  is  supposed  to  receive  the  equivalent 
of  $45  for  resettlement.  It  was  estimated  to 
me  by  a  United  States  official  adviser  to  the 
refugee  program  that  15%  of  this  amount  Is 
siphoned  off  before  It  reaches  these  people." 
The  total  refugee  population  has  been 
called  "the  biggest  numbers  game  In  Viet- 
nam". The  South  Vietnamese  government  has 
prepared  a  statistical  map  showing  that 
about  2.100.000  persons  were  dislocated  be- 
tween January.  1964.  and  November,  1967. 
However,  some  say  there  are  4,000,000  refu- 
gees or  more.  That  would  be  almost  a  quarter 
of  the  population.  „  .   ,     , 

At  the  end  of  1967,  American  officials  in 
South  Vietnam  said  that  a  computer  had 
determined  that  two-thirds  of  the  popula- 
tion lived  m  areas  secure  from  the  Vletcong. 
But  those  figures  now- have  to  be  thrown 

out.  , 

"Now  we  have  seen  that  after  six  years  of 
fighting,  the  presence  of  half  a  million  Amer- 
ican men,  more  than  16,000  American  boys 
killed  and  100,000  wounded,  there  is  no  place 
m  Vietnam  that  Is  secure— from  the  smallest 
hamlet  in  the  Jungle  to  the  new  indoor 
skating  rink  In  Vietnam,"  Kennedy  declared 
recently. 

SOME   BUDDHISTS    ANGRY 
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and  decried  the  "major  land  war  In  Asia 
which  our  military  leaders  have  said  we 
should  avoid  at  all  costs." 

As  far  as  Gardiner  is  concerned,  the  pres- 
ent course  of  American  action  U  "creating 
more  Vletcong  than  we  are  destroying." 


However,  a  few  paclflcatlon  officials  con- 
tend that  the  Communist  offensive  could 
backfire.  They  note  that  some  religious 
groups,  including  the  Buddhists,  have  con- 
demned the  Communists  for  launching  the 
attack  during  Tet,  the  lunar  new  year,  the 
most  Important  Vietnamese  holiday. 

But  even  those  officials  who  remain  op- 
timistic agree  that  pacification  cannot  hope 
to  succeed  unless  a  hamlet  or  village  (the 
computer  study  Included  all  12,650  hamlets, 
of  which  only  about  50  were  damaged  In  the 
offensive)  Is  physically  secure  from  Vlet- 
cong reprisal  and  the  people  feel  relatively 
safe.  ^       „ 

As  Komer  himself  put  It  before  the  offen- 
sive. "Without  continuous  security  to  keep 
the  Vletcong  away  from  the  farmer,  the  rest 
of  paclflcatlon  can't  even  get  under  way." 

The  growth  in  numbers  last  year  of  those 
working  In  paclflcatlon  was  Impressive — up 
to  500,000  citizens  In  all  phases. 

Trained  South  Vietnamese  cadremen  work- 
ing in  the  hamlets  went  up  from  28,000  to 
41,000.  During  1966  nc  South  Vietnamese 
regular  army  troops  were  conunltted,  but 
30.000  were  assigned  at  the  end  of  last  year, 
plus  152,000  regional  and  provincial  troops. 
Civil  servants  In  the  program  were  up  from 
49,000  to  60,000. 

American  advisers  include  about  3,900  per- 
sons. 2,700  military  and  1,200  civilian.  Before 
the  offensive  there  were  American  advisers 
in  all  44  provinces  and  222  of  the  245  dis- 
tricts. ^     ^^ 

However,  some  American  officials  take  the 
position  that  the  United  Stetes  must  crack 
down  on  the  South  Vietnamese  government 
to  make  any  substantial  progress. 

Said  one  official  in  Saigon  recently:  I 
think  this  government  Is  Incapable  of  re- 
forming Itself  and  that  only  the  strongest 
American  pressure,  including  a  United  States 
threat  of  withdrawal  of  support,  can  force 
a  reform.  We've  got  to  get  tougher  with  these 
people." 

But  as  harsh  a  commentary  as  any  came 
last  week  from  Arthur  Gardiner,  former  di- 
rector of  the  American  foreign  aid  mission 
m  Saigon  and  now  executive  director  here  of 
International  Voluntary  Services,  a  private 
nonproflt  organization  which  has  dozens  of 
volunteers  In  South  Vietnam.  He  said  there 
was  much  hatred  for  Americans  In  Vietnam 


The  Unit  Load  System 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  7,  1968 
Mr.  MILL£R  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er as  you  know  I  have  long  been  Inter- 
ested in  merchant  shipping,  having  spent 
8  years  as  a  member  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee of  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
Inasmuch  as  the  Port  of  Oakland  and 
Enclnal  Terminals  In  Alameda,  Calif., 
are  In  my  district  I  have  kept  a  close  In- 
terest In  matters  affecting  world  trade 
and  transportation. 

Recently  I  read  a  speech  by  a  friend  of 
mine,  part  of  which  I  will  Include  later 
as  an  extension  to  my  remarks.  In  which 
he  outlined  the  attributes  and  advan- 
tages of  the  unit  load  system  using  units 
of  cargo  on  pallets  and  loading  them  on 
side  port  ships.  Although  the  carrier  In- 
volved, Fred.  Olsen  Interocean  Line,  is  a 
foreign-flag  operator,  they  have  the  only 
side  port  vessels  In  the  Pacific  Coast  Eu- 
ropean trade  and  more  importantly  these 
vessels  load  cargo  for  Europe  at  the  ports 
In  my  district. 

This  Irmovatlon.  side  ports  and  unit 
loads,  has  resulted  in  reduced  costs  of 
moving  cargo  and  has  provided  econ- 
omies all  down  the  line  for  the  benefit  of 
shippers  and  receivers  as  well  as  the 
c&rricr 

Wltli  competition  developing  from 
other  parts  of  the  world  in  many  of  the 
agricultural  products  produced  by  Cali- 
fornia It  is  Important  for  the  economy  of 
our  State  to  be  able  to  compete  In  the 
world  market.  Through  such  Innovations 
as  the  unit  load  system  California  prod- 
ucts will  continue  to  be  competitive. 

Another  facet  of  this  new  develop- 
ment In  transportation  which  particu- 
larly appeals  to  me  is  that  management 
and  labor  on  the  Pacific  Coast  have 
worked  out  a  mutually  beneficial  con- 
tract which  provides  labor  with  a  good 
standard-of-living  wage,  while  at  the 
same  time  permitting  labor  to  handle 
more  cargo  through  mechanization,  with 
less  wear  and  tear  on  men's  backs  and 
bodies.  To  me  this  Is  a  very  significant 
improvement  and  development. 

In  my  opinion  both  the  International 
Longshoremen's  &  Warehousemen's 
UrUon  and  Pacific  Maritime  Association 
are  to  be  congratulated  for  this  fore- 
sighted  progressive  arrangement.  In  re- 
turn for  a  higher  wage,  management  Is 
able  to  automate.  This  automation  is 
accomplished  In  two  ways,  through  the 
use  of  units  and  through  the  use  of 
containerizatlon. 

Normally,  an  18-  to  22-man  longshore 
gang  will  load  about  20  tons  of  loose 
general  cargo  per  hour.  Recently  the 
M/S  Buffalo.  Fred.  Olsen  Interocean 
Line  at  Howard  Terminal.  Port  of  Oak- 
land', loaded  965  tons  of  unitized  cargo 
in  10  hours  using  side  ports. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  following  Is  an  excerpt 
from  a  Ulk  given  by  J.  Monroe  Sulli- 
van vice  president.  InteroLsen  Agencies, 
Inc.!  general  agent  for  Fred.  Olsen  In- 
terocean  Line.  This  talk  was  given  in 
San  Jose  to  a  group  of  exporters  of 
canned  and  dried  fruits  whose  tonnage 
moves    through    port    facilities    of    my 

district.  .      ,.  ^ 

Originally  tranaportaUon  laws  in  the 
United  States  were  deelgned  to  protect  the 
public  from  the  carrier.  Later  changes  were 
made  designed  to  permit  various  modes  of 
transportation  to  develop,  le  .  the  infantln- 
dustry  was  protected  and  encouraged.  Then 
transportation  laws  were  developed  to  en- 
courage competition  among  the  vartou* 
modes  of  transportation.  Now  all  of  a  sudden 
there  seems  to  be  a  feeUng  that  many  laws 
must  be  changed  to  permit  and  encourage  co- 
operation in  order  to  accommodate  intema- 
modal  transportation.  The  unit  lo«l  system 
to  be  effective  does  not  require  any  changes 
m  transportation  laws  because  we  do  not 
have  the  problem  of  interchange  of  equip- 
ment agreements  with  unit  loads.  Int«f»'>» 
agreements  can  be  made  to  provide  the  Itlnd 
of  through  movement  that  is  desirable. 

Some  chanjges  In  transportation  legUlatlon 
would  be  desirable,  but  my  POlnt  Is  that  the 
unit  load  system  can  operate  within  today  s 
framework  much  more  effectively  than  can 

any  competing  system.  

With  the  unit  load  system,  using  side  port 
ships,  we  offer  easier  control  of  »hlpm«'°t 
movement,  safety,  efficiency,  lew  handling, 
economy,  faster  transit  time,  quicker  dis- 
patch from  the  pier  and  better  and  more  eco- 
nomical handling  in  the  warehouse  and  dis- 
tribution area. 

This  system  will  aid  our  existing  cus- 
tomers in  keeping  their  present  '»»"'«*  «' 
their  present  source  of  supply,  while  at  the 
same  Ume  It  will  permit  our  customers  to 
expand  their  market*,  to  expand  their  profits 
and  to  seek  new  markets  because  the  unit 
load  system  provides  a  net  reducUon  in  over- 
all costs.  ,  _.  »  „, 
Internal  handling  costs  are  as  Important  or 
maybe  more  Important  than  external  han- 
dling costs. 

The  FOIL  unit  load  system  In  most  cases 
enables  the  seller  to  standardize  the  size  of 
his  sales  unit  Into  a  larger  unit.  This  saves 
him  money  and  through  larger  volume  pur- 
chases the  buyer  saves  money.  The  buyer 
can  pass  this  saving  on  to  his  customers,  thus 
becoming  more  competitive.  True  floor  to 
floor  transportation  la  available. 

One  of  our  goals,  in  the  future.  Is  to  de- 
velop our  scheduling  and  operations  to  the 
point  where   we  can  load  and   unload  the 
ship  through  the  side  port  directly  from  the 
truck  or  train  handling  the  Inland  haul  of 
the   cargo,    thus    storage    on    the    dock   and 
handling    charges    could    be    eUminated    or 
drastically  reduced.  Another  goal  Is  to  make 
the  cargo  available  to  the  receiver  as  soon 
as  It  is  discharged  from  the  ship.  I  realize 
that  as  of  todav  this  Is  not  being  done.  Also 
I  realize  that  customs  regulaUons.  etc  ,  might 
temporarily  be  a  hindrance,  but  It  Is  a  prac- 
tical goal.                                             ^                 , 
Through  bills  of  lading,  through  responal- 
blUty   through  routing  and  through  rates  Is 
another  foreseeable  goal.  A  few  changes  In 
conference    regulations    and    perhaps    some 
legislative  changes  would  be  needed  to  ac- 
complish this  goal,  but  It  IS  worth  any  effort 
that  It  takes.  Prom  the  shipper  or  receivers 
point  of  view  this  would  be  very  efficient  as 
he  would  have  to  pay  only  one  rate,  he  could 
look  to  only  one  firm  for  UabllUy  apd  the 
firm   issuing  the  bill  of  lading  would  have 
greater    responsibility    and    thus    would    of 
necessity  have  to  do  a  better  Job  of  han- 
dling and  moving  the  cargo.  

A  total  transportation  system  wlU  Wing 
about  more  efficiency  and  economy.  It  In- 
cludes internal  materials  handling,  ware- 
housing  and  dlstrlbuUon  In  addition  to  the 
ocean  haul. 
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The  major  investment  In  the  unit  load  sys- 
tem Is  conversion  of  ships  to  side  ports.  We 
do  not  have  the  large  capital  ln\e8tment  In- 
volved in  containers,  container  cranea.  con- 
tainer shlpe.  consolidation  depoU,  etc.  We  do 
not  have  the  back  haul  of  the  empty  con- 
tainer, we  do  not  have  the  expenses  of  paper 
work  in  keeping  track  of  containers,  we  do 
not  have  the  extra  coet  of  Insurance,  we 
do  not  have  idle  capital,  idle  equipment  or 
equipment    interchange    problems. 

The  FOIL  unit  load  system  can  reduce 
warehousing  costs  with  faster  and  more  con- 
trolled handling.  It  can  reduce  inventories, 
keep  goods  fresher,  turn  over  money  faster 
and  the  unit  load  system  eliminate*  re-han- 
dllng,  re-packlng  and  re-stowlng  all  with  less 
capital  tied  up  than  with  any  other  form  of 
transportation  that  endeavors  to  be  of  service 
to  the  atolppers  and  reiselvere  of  cargo. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  need  initiative  and 
progress  of  the  type  shown  by  the  de- 
velopment of  the  unit-load  system  If  we 
are  to  meet  the  demands  of  world  trade 
and  our  world  population.  In  1960  world 
population  was  approximately  3  billion 
persons,  by  1980  it  is  expected  to  be 
4  billion  and  by  1990  5  billion  people.  In 
1961  US.  exports  were  $20  bllUon,  last 
year  approximately  $30  billion  and  our 
U  S  Department  of  Commerce  has  pro- 
jected a  figure  of  $60  billion  in  US.  ex- 
ports by  the  year  1975. 

Pred.  Olsen  Interocean  Line  is  to  be 
congratulated  for  development  of  this 
new  transportation  technique  and  they 
are  also  to  be  congratulated  for  using 
port  facilities  in  my  district. 


nurses,  as  well  as  numerous  other  health 
workere.  We  must  assiune  the  initiative  In 
this  task  and  work  together  with  all  the 
health  groups  concerned  with  the  prob- 
lem. We  must  make  every  effort  to  in- 
sure that  our  society  receives  the  medical 
services  it  requires. 
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Need  for  Health  Personnel 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKl 

or    KKW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESKNTATIVBS 
Thursday.  March  7.  1968 


Mr  DULSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  health 
manpower  shortage  is  critical.  Even  with 
the  health  legislation  enacted  in  the  past 
years,  the  need  for  health  personnel  is 
far  beyond  the  present  supply. 

In  his  health  message  to  Congress  on 
Monday,  the  President  pointed  up  the 
urgent  necessity  for  more  nurses  to  meet 
our  Nation's  need.  The  nursing  shortage 
is  a  severe  problem  and  one  that  we  must 
face  if  we  are  to  meet  our  responsibility 
to  society. 

Last  November  28.  I  introduced  legis- , 
latlon  calling  for  establishment  of  a 
temporary  5-year  program  of  Federal 
assisunce  that  wiU  help  not  only  the 
nursing  schools  reestabUsh  their  finan- 
cial footing,  but  also  will  give  limited 
tuiUon  help  to  student  nurses.  This  is 
one  step  that  is  in  order. 

While  we  may  disagree  on  many  is- 
sues and  the  means  to  achieve  our  goals, 
I  am  confident  that  we  agree  that  every 
segment  of  our  society  should  be  able  to 
obtain  quality  medical  care. 

The  deUvery  of  that  medical  care, 
however,  depends  in  large  part  on  a  more 
adequate  supply  of  trained  health  per- 
sonnel—health persormel  that  we  do  not 
currently  possess  in  sufficient  number. 

The  need,  therefore,  is  clear.  We  must 
increase  markedly  our  supply  of  health 
•personnel  at  all  levels. 

We  need  highly  trained  physicians  and 


The  National  AdTisory  Commi«»ion  on 
Civil  Ditorderi  May  Have  Done  an  In- 
jastice  to  the  American  People 

HON.  J.  HERBERT  BURKE 

or    IXORUIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  7.  1968 
Mr  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  report  by  the  President's  National 
Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders 
may  have,  by  its  haste  in  preparation  and 
submission,  done  an  injustice  to  the 
American  people.  ^     ^         .    i  „ 

In  7  short  months,  the  Commission 
rushed  ahead  to  release  the  report,  4 
months  ahead  of  schedule  and  in  the  end 
rehashed  much  of  what  the  public  media 
had  presented  the  pubUc  shortly  after 
the  long  hot  summer  of  1967. 

Coming  from  the  Commission,  the 
harshest  part  of  the  analysis  was  the 
savage  portrayal  of  America  and  Its  citi- 
zens as  racists.  Our  country  has  been 
given  a  blanket  indictment.  If  there  are 
racists  in  our  society  and  we  must  admit 
there  are  some,  we  must  recognize  they 
exist  to  some  degree  in  both  the  Negro 
and  white  societies. 

In  putting  forth  their  program  the 
Commission  has  offered  us  proposals  that 
are  wornout  cliches  and  tried  programs 
of  the  past:  namely,  the  pumping  of  large 
grants  of  Federal  money  into  simmering 
areas.  Money  alone  is  not  the  answer  to 
big  city  woes. 

Also,  I  might  point  out  that  America 
has  done  more  for  its  minority  groups 
and  ethnic  population  than  any  other 
country  in  the  world.  Even  the  Commis- 
sion must  agree  to  this  statement. 

True,  there  is  much  to  be  done  in  the 
area  of  wiping  out  poverty,  not  only  for 
the  Negroes,  but  also  for  the  whites.  But 
these  problems  involve  sociological  prob- 
lems and  changes  that  no  sum  of  money 
can  solve.  ^    ^.     , 

Congress  cannot  legislate  brotherly 
love,  nor  change  the  mores  of  society 
overnight. 

The  present  existing  problems  cannot 
be  solved  by  the  ideaUstic.  wishful  think- 
ing put  forth  in  this  Commission  report. 
The  responsibility  for  a  solution  to  this 
dilemma  must  be  the  result  of  a  smcere 
and  honest  approach  by  both  white  and 
Negro  alike. 

Where  some  of  the  fault  may  lie  wiUi 
white  prejudice,  we  must  not  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  the  Negro  must  shoulder 
part  of  the  blame  for  his  own  plight,  due 
to  tht  Negroes'  self-indulgence  of  feeling 
sorry  for  himself  and  attempting  as  a 
race  to  make  the  white  population  the 
whipping  boy  for  injustices  brought 
about  by  slavery  and  its  aftermath. 

The  Negro,  himself,  has  been  advocat- 
ing by  his  militant  actions,  open  revolt, 
while  at  the  same  time  asking  for  more 


welfare  without  indicating  his  desire  to 
educate  himself,  clean  up  his  own  com- 
munities, and  to  fight  crime  in  his  own 
backyard.  ,  . 

Solutions  to  these  many  problems  must 
come  from  mutual  cooperation,  and  not 
arm-twisting  threats  and  demands  that 
the  dole  system  be  continued  and  in- 
creased at  the  expense  of  the  American 
middle-class  taxpayer,  who  is  presently 
carrying  the  backbreaking  burden  of  sup- 
porting  today's  huge  Federal  bureau- 
cratic system.  ^     j. 
These  demands  are  being  made  de- 
spite the  fact  that  in  most  instance?  the 
white  taxpayers  of  today  are  descendants 
of  ancestors  who  never  owned  slaves.  In 
fact,  the  majority  of  many  of  todays 
citizens  are  descendants  of  those  who  fled 
to  this  country  to  avoid  religious  and 
ethnic  persecution  themselves. 

Before  the  Congress,  considers  allocat- 
ing all  the  requested  money  for  new  do- 
mestic programs.  I  feel  Congress  must 
demand  a  review  of  the  present  existing 
programs,  with  the  view  in  mind  that  we 
are  presently  spending  billions  of  dollars 
in  taxpayers'  money  for  welfare  pro- 
grams, which  were  not  even  in  existence 

5  years  ago.  ^  _ , 

Our  domestic  programs  have  increased 
by  huge  amounts  since  1960,  a  far  bigger 
increase  than  the  Vietnam  war  spending. 
In  the  last  5  years,  defense  spending 
increased  by  $30.2  bilUon  whUe  domestic 
spending  Increased  at  the  same  time  by 
S37  5  billion.  We  must  have  a  total  review 
of  these  programs,  before  Congress  com- 
mits any  more  money. 

It  is  readily  apparent  that  to  solve  our 
urban  ills,  it  is  Important  that  we  focus 
in  determining  a  solution  to  the  true 
needs  of  the  Negro;  first,  education;  sec- 
ond, job  security:  and  third,  good  hous- 

Ing 

The  continuing  of  the  dole  system  as 
far  as  the  Negro  is  concerned  is  hardly 
conducive  to  the  argument  of  the  Negro 
repainin!?  his  manhood  insofar  as  family 
responsibUity  is  concerned.  This  respori- 
siblllty  carries  with  it  the  direct  recogni- 
tion of  payment  of  bills,  as  incurred  and 
the  desire  to  lift  one's  self  upward  rather 
than  Dulling  more  successful  persons 
down  "through  threats  and  militancy 
based  upon  black  power. 

In  a  sense  then,  there  must  come  from 
the  Negro  a  true  desire  to  come  out  of 
the  darkness  of  poverty  into  the  sunshine 
of  prosperity.  This  the  Negro  can  only 
accomplish  by  self-desire  and  initiative 
and  this  must  come  from  the  encourage- 
ment of  their  white  neighbors.  Each  of 
us  must  do  our  part.  We  cannot  leave  the 
solution  to  one  group  alone. 


reorganization  bills  Included  in  our  task 
force  comparison: 

PART     7  —  MISCELLANEOUS 

Reid  only-sections  471-479.  new  Part  7: 
Disclosure  of  Gifts.  ^nco"»«-  p^'"?'""' /'' 
nancial  Interests,  and  Clerk-hire  by  Mem- 
bers of  Congress 

Section  471  Definitions.  Candidates  for 
Senate  and  House,  whether  or  not  elected, 
are  Included  In  these  provisions. 

Section  472.  Each  Senator  and  Congress- 
man must  file  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate or  Clerk  of  the  House,  and  with  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Ethics  and  Conduct  (see  un- 
der   -Ethics."  Title  I),  within  15  days  after 
Dec.  31  and  June  30  each  year,  a  statement 
reporting  the  name,  profession,  a  brief  de- 
scription of  duties,  the  geographical  location 
where  duties  are  principally  performed,  the 
relationship.  If  any,  to  any  Senator.  Congress- 
man, or  officer  or  employee  of  the  legislative 
branch,  and  total  salary  of  each  Individual 
employed    by    the   Senator   or   Congressman 
and   paid   by   the   House   or   Senate   during 
the  period  covered  by  such  statement.  Such 
information  shall  also  be  sent  to  one  or  more 
principal   newspapers  In  the  District    or  to 
3  or  more  such  newspapers  In  the  btate  In 
the  case  of  Senators. 

Section  473.  Each  Senator,  Representative, 
and  each  officer  or  employee  of  the  legisla- 
tive branch  who  Is  compensated  at  a  rate 
in  excess  of  $15,000  a  year  wust  Ale  vvlth  the 
secretary  of  the  Senate  or  Clerk  of  the  Hou^ 
and  with  the  Joint  Committee  on  Eth  cs 
by  Jan.  31  each  year,  a  sUtement  dlsclos  ng 
Elfts  of  money  or  things  of  value,  including 
the  discharge  of  indebtedness,  except  cwn- 
palgn  contributions  (see  definition  of  con- 
tribution." section  471(b) ) .  received  and  ac- 
cepted by  him,  his  spouse  or  minor  child,  in 
an  aggregate  amount  of  SlOO  or  more. 

Members  and  employees  of  Congress  de- 
fined above  must  also  report  fees  and  hon- 
orariums received  during  such  period. 

Section  474.  Similarly.  Members  and  em- 
plovees  defined  above  must  report  each  year 
names  of  corporations,  etc.  In  ^hlcb  they 
and/ or  their  spouses  and  minor  children 
have  financial  Intereste  In  the  value  of  more 
than  $2,500.  names  of  certain  "editors  cer 
tain  interests  In  real  property.  As  In  Section 
473.  this  information  is  to  be  sent  to  news- 

^^Section  475.  Deals  with  legal  and  consult- 
ing fees,  partnership  income,  etc. 

sections  476,  477.  and  478  prescribe  stand- 
ard forms,  provide  for  the  keeping  of  records. 

^*Sectlon  479  provides  a  penalty  for  violation 
of  "not  more  than  $1,000  or  Imprisonment 
of  not  more  than  1  year,  or  both. 


ceedlngs  on  that  matter.  Oral  communlca- 
tiona  shall  be  reduced  to  writing  by  the 
agency  and  a  copy  sent  to  the  Member  in- 
volved. 


Miscellaneoni  Features  of  the  Congres- 
sional Reorganization  Bills 

HON.  JAMeTcTcLEVELAND 

OF   NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  7,  1968 

Mr   CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 

placing  in  the  Record  today  several  items 

labeled  "Miscellaneous"  and  listed  under 

part  7  of  tiUe  IV  of  the  congressional 


Section  481.  Stationery  allowances  of 
Senators  and  Representatives 
S  355  Provides  that  staUonery  allowances 
of  Senators  and  Representatives  shall  be 
avaUable  only  for  stationery  and  ot^er  office 
supplies  for  official  business  use  in  the  Wash- 
ington, state,  and  district  offices.  Any  por- 
tion of  any  allowance  not  used  for  this  pur- 
pose shall  revert  to  the  genera  fund  of  the 
Treasury  at  the  end  of  the  period  for  which 
it  was  available.  .    „  ,„       > 

BolUng.  Same.  (Sec.  471  In  Boiling.) 
Reid.  Same. 
Print  No.  3.  Deleted. 

(Note— This  is  a  new  section,  add^  by 
adopt^n  of  an  amendment  (No.  119)  offered 
by  Senators  Williams    (Del.)    and  Ellender. 
i?,e  vote  was  roll  caU,  5^18.  See  Congbk- 
SIONAI,  RICORD,  vol.  113,  Pt.  4,  pp.  5551-5656.) 
BoWni;   and   Reid   only-Oral   arid   written 
communications  with  the  executive  branch 
departments,  bureaus,  and  agencies 
Sections  481   and  482  of  the  Boiling  and 
Reid  bills,  respectively,  require   that  Mem- 
bers'  vsrritten  and  oral   communications   to 
execute  agencies,  departments,  etc..  upon  a 
r^?ter  pending  before  such  agency,  shall  be 
made  part  of  the  pubUc  record  of  the  pro- 


Bolling  and  Reid  only— " Jefferson's  Rule"* 
Sections  491  and  483  of  the  Boiling  and 
Reid  bills,  respectively,  would  Include    Jef- 
^Aons    Rule"    (see    paragraph    376,    House 
Manual)   re  private  Interests  of  Members  In 
voting  as  a  part  of   House   Rule  VIII.  "The 
wording  to  be  added  to  Rule  VIII  is  as  fol- 
lows-   "Where    the    private    interesU    of    a 
Member  are  concerned  in  a  bill  or  quest  on. 
he  is  to  withdraw.  A  fundamenUl  principle 
is  that  a  man  should  not  be  Judge  In  his  own 
cause.  Therefore,  it  Is  for  the  honor  of  the 
House  that  this  rule  of  immemorial  observ- 
ance should  be  strictly  adhered  to." 

Reid  only— Private  notice  questions 
SEC   484  of  Reid's  bill  would  add  the  fol- 
owlng  language  to  Houb6  Rule  XTV: 

"The    Speaker    may    recognize    the   Secre- 
taries of  the  executive  departments  and  they 
may  be  admitted  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
at  any  time,  for  the  purpose  of  answering 
questions  submitted  previously  by  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  sup- 
plementary  questions.   The   "levant   Secre- 
taries win  be  so  recognized  at  least  twice  a 
month  when  such  private  notice  questions 
have  been  submitted.  Sessions  of  the  House 
at  which  private  notice  questions  are  being 
answered  may  be  televised  at  the  discretion 
of  a  majority  of  the  Members  present  and 
voting."  ^^^^^^^^^^ 

Seeking  Justice  From  the  Federal 
Government 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  7,  1968 
Mr    ASHBROOK.   Mr.   Speaker,    for 
some  time  now  I  have  dealt  rather  ex- 
tensively With  the  many  ramifications  of 
the  Otto  Otepka  case  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  The  security  aspects  of 
this  case  are  the  most  widely  known,  but 
its    applicability    to    civil    service    em- 
ployees, in  general,  needs  to  be  bet^r 
appreciated.  Since  late  1963,  Otepka  has 
been  engaged  in  a  monumental  battle 
with  officials  in  the  State  Department  in 
which  just  about  every  underhanded  de- 
vice has  been  used  to  get  this  hard-nosed 
security  officer  out  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment Now,  over  4  yeais  later  Otepka  is 
seeking  relief  through  civil  service  pro- 
cedures. Other  Federal  employees  with 
less  tenacity  would  have  left  Government 
service  long  ago. 

Now  comes  another  case  in  which  a 
lone  citizen  has  been  fighting  the  Gov- 
ernment for  some  time  to  right  an  a-.egea 
wrong.  In  today's  Washington  Star.  Jo- 
seph Young,  the  Star's  able  colmnnist  on 
the  Federal  scene,  brings  to  light  the  case 
of  a  scientist  with  the  Air  Force  who  was 
retired  on  grounds  of  mental  disabiUty. 
Mr.  Young  begins  his  tale  in  this  manner: 
This  Is  a  column  we've  put  oS  writing  for 

a  long  time.  

We  hoped  we  wouldn't  have  to  write  it. 
We  hoped  that  things  would  be  righted  so 
that  a  column  would  be  unnecessary. 

•Usted  as  "Private  Interests  of  Members" 
in  Boiling  Table  of  Contents;  as  "Voting  by 
Members  of  the  House"  In  Reid  Table  of 
Contents. 


5790 

But  notlilng  ha»  hapi)ened  and  an  apparent 
ln]uatlo0  remain*  uncorrected. 
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As  In  the  Otepka  case,  the  scientist  has 
been  forced  to  use  his  own  funds  to  ad- 
vance his  case  whUe  the  taxpayers  dol- 
lars pay  the  bUls  for  the  Government 

side.  ,         . 

Also  Included  in  Mr.  Youngs  column  Is 
a  reference  to  the  Otepka  case.  It  reports 
that  the  SUte  Department  Is  getting 
some  heat  from  Congress  on  their  utiliza- 
tion of  qualified  manpower  and  that  pos- 
sible reduction  in  both  State's  appro- 
priation and  personnel  might  be  in  the 

of&ng. 

I  request  that  the  March  7  column  of 
tthe  Federal  SpoUight  by  Joseph  Young 
of  the  Washington  Star  be  inserted  m 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

Is    MXNTAUTT    DMA»1UTT    RTTIMMSNT    USKD 

AS    A  Weapon  bt  Aoenciks? 
( By  Joeeph  Young ) 
ThU  18  a  column  we've  put  off  writing  for 

a  long  time.  

We  hoped  we  wouldn't  have  to  write  it. 
We  hoped  that  things  would  be  righted  so 
that  a  column  would  be  unnecessary. 

The  sltu*Won  involves  one  government  em- 
ploye, but  under  circumstances  that  could 
mvolve  other  federal  workers  tomorrow  or 
the  next  day.  SUnllar  cases  have  occurred  In 
the  past. 

The  person  Is  an  Air  Force  scientist,  a  man 
with  a  fine  record  and  reputation.  That  Is.  a 
fine  record  and  reputation  prior  to  the  Air 
Force's  action  more  than  a  year  ago  in 
retiring  him  involtintary  on  charges  of  men- 
tal disability. 

The  sclentUt.  who  was  employed  at  an  Air 
Force  base  in  the  Southwest,  incurred  the 
wrath  of  his  military  superiors  when  he  re- 
fused to  sign  a  report  attesting  to  the  ac- 
curacy of  a  military  scientific  project.  He 
felt  that  the  report  was  inaccurate  and  that 
he  would  be  doing  a  disservice  to  his  country 
If  he  signed  It. 

Retaliation  was  swift.  First,  he  was  re- 
fused hU  perltxllc  In-grade  pay  raise.  Then, 
his  sec\ulty  clearance  was  canceled.  Finally, 
he  was  retired  on  ground  of  mental  dis- 
ability. ^  _,  ^^ 

Most  employes  would  have  accepted  the 
Inevitable.  But  the  scientist,  determined  to 
flght  for  vindication,  withdraw  all  of  his 
limited  savings  and  came  to  Washington 
nearly  a  year  ago  to  seek  Justice.  He  stlU  seeks 
Justice,  but  hU  savings  have  been  Just  about 
depleted. 

He  has  enlisted  the  aid  of  Sen.  Sam  Ervln. 
D-N.C,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Constitu- 
tional Rights  subcommittee,  and  Sen.  Clin- 
ton Anderson,  D-N.M.  Senate  InvesUgators. 
convinced  that  the  scientist  la  not  mentally 
unbalanced,  have  held  endless  meetings 
with  the  Air  Force  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, but  thiis  far  to  no  avail. 

In  government,  the  cardinal  sin  appears 
to  be  to  admit  a  mistake,  and  no  one  In  Air 
Force  or  the  CSC  wants  to  break  this  tradi- 
tion. 

Apparently  the  moet  serious  finding  that 
Air  Force  peychlatrlsta  could  make  against 
the  scientist  is  that  he  Is  hard  to  get  along 
with." 

That  the  scientist  may  be  stUborn  and  oc- 
slonally  difficult  to  work  with,  he  is  the 
first  to  admit  But  he  also  feels  he  has  to  re- 
tain his  integrity  as  a  sclentUt  and  his  sense 
of  obligation  to  the  taxpayers  who  pay  his 
salary.  Does  this  make  a  man  mentally 
unstable?  ^         ■  ^        . 

The  late  President  Kennedy  advocated  and 
encouraged  the  right  of  government  em- 
ployes to  dissent.  President  Johnson  has 
reiterated  this  view. 

But  who  in  government  Will  speak  out 
against  what  they  see  Is  wrong  If  they  are 
to  suffer  the  same  fate  as  the  Air  Force  scien- 
tists-dismissal from  the  service  and  denial 


of  the  chance  of  gainful  employment  for 
the  rest  of  his  Ufe.  Because  with  the  stigma 
of  a  mental  disability  discharge,  who  In  In- 
dustry, let  alone  government,  will  hire  such 
a  person?  .  ^^ 

President  Johnson  could  strike  a  mighty 
blow  for  Justice  and  increased  morale  In 
government  If  he  would  personally  intercede 
in  the  case  of  the  Air  Force  scientist  and  In- 
sist that  Justice  prevail. 

Stormy  seas  at  SUte — SUte  Department 
facea  cuts  in  its  budget  which  could  reduce 
lu  number  of  Jobs  and  also  trim  lu  operat- 
ing expenses. 

It's  reported  that  members  of  the  House 
Appropriations  subcommittee  during  hear- 
ings on  the  SUte  Department's  money  bill 
gave  department  officials  a  rough  time  when 
they  testified. 

The  subcommittee  members  reportedly 
were  angered  over  such  things  as  the  han- 
dling of  the  Otto  Otepka  case  as  well  as  two 
other  employes  who  were  given  little  or  noth- 
ing to  do  because  of  their  support  of  him: 
alleged  lax  security  and  other  mismanage- 
ment pracUces  attributed  to  the  department, 
and  the  alleged  employment  of  homo-sexuals 
in  the  department. 

Also  likely  to  be  affected  by  all  this  is  the 
Agency  for  International  Development,  a* 
well  as  Central  IntelUgence  Agency  and  the 
National  Security  Agency. 


bookkeeping  procedures,  ownership  and  con- 
trol, to  dUpel  the  mystery  surrounding  this 
subject,  and  be  it  further 

Resolved:  That  the  AFL-CIO  urges  that 
independent  outside  accountants  be  reUlned 
Jointly  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Conunlsslon  to 
study  railroad  accounting  procedures  for  Ux 
and  regulatory  purposes,  together  with  their 
effect  on  reported  railroad  profits,  in  order 
that  these  procedures  and  sUtements  be 
brought  into  line  with  accounting  practices 
in  other  industries. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Resolutions. 


March  7,  1968 


Meeds  Praises  Watkiagton  State  Entry  in 
Voice  of  Democracy  Contest 


Resolution  on  Railroad  Finances 

HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

OF   CALirOBNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  7.  1968 
Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  resolution 
adopted  at  its  recent  convention,  the 
AFLr-CIO  urges  Congress  to  make  a 
thorough  investigation  of  aU  aspects  of 
the  financing  and  ownership  of  the  Na- 
tion's raUroads.  Since  Congress  is 
charged  with  much  of  the  responsibility 
of  shaping  policies  that  assure  full  pro- 
tection of  the  public's  interest  in  Uiis 
vital  transportation  network,  the  AFL- 
CIO  proposal  is  particularly  pertinent  to 
the  business  of  this  House. 

With  unanimous  consent.  I  now  offer 
for  reprinting  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord that  AFLr-CIO  convention  resolu- 
tion, and  recommend  it  to  the  consid- 
eration of  all  of  my  colleagues. 
The  resolution  is  as  follows: 

Resolution  18— Raii-«oad  Finances 
Whereas,  Important  public  decisions  af- 
fecting railroad  rates,  taxation,  public  aid, 
mergers,  service  and  other  matters  are  baaed* 
in  substantial  part  on  statements  by  railroad 
management  about  their  companies'  finan- 
cial situation,  and 

Whereas.  Public  poUcy  has  long  and  rightly 
required  full  public  disclosure  of  the  owner- 
ship of  the  railroad  industry  but  this  policy 
has  been  frustrated  by  the  widespread  prac- 
tice of  listing  railroad  stock  ownership  as 
anonymous  accounts  in  Swiss  banks  and 
under  so-called  "street"  names,  and 

Whereas,  The  true  financial  situation  of 
the  railroads  Is  further  confused  and  ob- 
scured by  complex,  dubious  and  differing 
railroad  accounting  procedures  prescribed  by 
government  agencies,  and 

Whereas,  Accurate  facU  about  the  finances 
of  this  major  public  service  Industry  are 
vlUlly  needed  In  order  to  shape  proper  public 
policies  and  public  undersUndlng:  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved :  That  the  AFL-CIO  asks  Congress 
■  to  undertake  a  thorough  and  complete  In- 
vestigation of  railroad  corporation  finances. 


HON.  LLOYD  MEEDS 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  7.  1968 
Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  and  their  ladies  auxiUary 
conduct  a  Voice  of  Democracy  contest, 
for  which  all  high  school  students  are 
eligible  to  compete.  The  competition  is 
in  the  form  of  a  speaking  contest  on  some 
aspect  of  democracy,  and  the  prizes  are 
high  college  scholarships. 

This  year's  topic  is  "Freedom's  Chal- 
lenge." . 

Kathy  Baskins,  of  Port  Angeles.  Wash., 
won  the  Washington  State  contest  and 
will  be  representing  my  great  State  in 
this  year's  national  competition,  being 
held  in  the  District  of  Columbia  on 
March  12. 

We  of  the  Evergreen  State  and  espe- 
cially the  Second  Congressional  District, 
are  particularly  proud  of  her. 

I  insert  her  speech  in  the  Record  to- 
day Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  refutation  to  those 
who  believe  that  there  is  no  show  of 
promise  or  cause  for  hope  in  the  yoimger 
generation.  I  also  hold  Kathy's  speech 
up  to  other  members  of  her  generation 
as  a  guide  to  what  is  valuable  in  our 
society  and  what  deserving  work  lies 
ahead  for  them. 
The  speech  follows: 

A  Untted  Generation 
Over  200  years  ago  a  patriot  urging  the 
people  of  a  newly  formed  repubUc  to  unite 
together  said: 

"Then  Join  hand  In  hand  brave  Americans 
all:    by   uniting  we  sund   by   dividing   we 

fall."  . 

These  people  came  to  this  covmtry  seek- 
ing freedom— freedom  of  speech— freedom 
of  reUglon— and  most  of  all  freedom  from 
tyranny.  And  they  won  their  freedom  by 
meeting  a  challenge,  and  by  winning  secxued 
for  future  generations  the  blessings  of  Ufe. 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

But  what  Is  happening  today  to  the  gen- 
eration that  these  rights  were  bestowed 
upon?  Are  they  still  xmlting  together  to 
flght  for  the  freedoms  that  otu:  ancestors 
fought  for?  Or  is  this  generation  turning 
into  an  apathetic  society;  procrastinating 
the  responsibilities  bequeathed  upon  them 
by  their  forefathers;  the  responslblUtles  necs- 
sary  to  meet  freedom's  challenge? 

Every  day  we  Americans  are  faced  with 
challenges  that  Jeopordlze  our  freedom: 
rioters,  draft-card  burners,  and  their  coun- 
terparU.  all  challenging  our  freedoms  and 
dividing  our  society  by  abusing  the  same 
freedoms  that  they  refuse  to  flight  for.  And 
what  doea  the  average  citizen  do?  PracttcaUy 


nothing,  but  allow  himself  to  become  a 
member  In  an  apathetic  world.  A  dream- 
world built  up  of  excuses  and  alibis: 

"I  can't  do  anything  about  it."  "I'm  too 
busy  to  vote."  "Why  get  involved.  It  doesn  t 
concern  mel" 

What  would  have  happened  to  the  war 
ravaged  Island  of  England  a  little  over  25 
vears  ago  when  it  was  faced  by  the  cruel 
oppressTon  of  Nazi  Germany  if  lt»„c"lf«°^ 
would  have  Uken  these  attitudes?  But  they 
did  not.  They  united  to  the  words  of  Sir 
Winston  Churchill. 

we  shall  flght  on  the  beaches,  we 
shall' flght  on  the  landing  grounds,  we  shall 
flght  m  the  fields  and  in  the  sueets.  we  shall 
flKht  m  the  hills;  we  shall  never  surrender. 

And  surrender  they  did  not!  They  met 
freedom's  challenge  and  won  I  If  our  country 
U  to  remain  what  countless  numbers  have 
died  for  It  to  be  we  must  follow  the  example 
of  the  English:  united  we  must  sUnd. 

We  the  youth  of  America,  can't  afford  to 
let  our  generation  be  the  last  one  known 
as  one  of  free  individuals.  We  have  to  ac- 
nowledge  our  responsibiUties  as  Americans 
now  today  ...  not  tomorrow   or   next 

week-  for  then  It  may  be  too  late.  In  the 
words  of  the  late  President  John  P.  Kennedy 
our  challenge  Is  clearly  stated: 

•Now  the  trumpet  summons  us  again— 
not  as  a  call  to  beer  arms,  though  arms  we 
need— not  as  a  call  to  battle,  though  em- 
batued  we  are-but  a  caU  to  bear  the  burden 
of  a  long  twilight  struggle  year  in  and  year 
out  .  .  .a  struggle  agalnrt  the  common  ene- 
mice  of  man:  tyranny,  poverty,  disease,  and 

war  lUeU." 

We  have  to  meet  the  challenge  before  mb. 
And  that  challenge  is  everywhere:  not  only 
m  the  swamps  and  Jungles  of  Viet  Nam  but 
also  in  the  slums  of  Chicago  and  Detroit;  on 
our  local  coUege  campuses;  and  in  t^ie  m^<" 
of  aati-Amercans  walking  our  city  streets. 

But  the  chaUenge  can't  be  met  by  apa- 
thetic ways.  Our  generation  must  work  to 
achieve  higher  and  better  goaU  to  st^ngth^ 
the  framework  of  our  country.  We  must  be- 
come  better   educated,   striving   onward   to 
the  challenging  new  fields  open  to  us  in  our 
institutions  of  higher  learnUig.  We  must  be- 
come   more    alert   to    the    changing    world 
around  us:  more  active  In  our  government 
svstem     beginning    with    the    opportunities 
open   W    uf  through   participation    in    our 
school    governments,    by    participating    In 
these  mock  governments  now  we  wlU  learn 
how  to  act  as  responsible  citizens  when  the 
time  comes.  We  must  become  stronger  botn 
physically  as  well  as  spiritually:  thro^g^j^^l^ 
work  and  a  belief  In  the  God  that  created 
us    Yet.   even  with  all  of   these  traits  our 
generation    could    lose    freedoms    chaUenge 
through  the  lack  of  one  essential  element 
unity.  We  must  learn  to  unite  as  have 
Americans  before  us  and  by  foUovrtng  their 
examples  support  the  freedoms  that  keep  our 
country  strong. 

Only  then  can  we  be  assured  that  our  gen- 
eration has  successfully  met  the  challenge  of 
freedom.  And  only  then  wUl  we  know  the 
true  meaning  of  the  sutement  made  by  WU- 
llam  Harvard:  ,    . 

"The  greatest  glory  of  a  freebom  people  is 
to  transmit  that  freedom  to  their  children. 

And  I  ask  you.  what  greater  gift  has  ever 
been  given  to  any  people  than  the  gift  of 
freedom? 


In  Porsnit  of  Peace 


HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  7.  1968 

Mr  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
m  the  House— Congressional  Record, 
5434—1  addressed  my  colleagues  on  the 
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Vietnam  war,  calling  for  an  aU-out  diplo- 
matic offensive  to  explore  all  avenues  to 
peace— avenues  which  to  this  date  have 
not  been  fully  explored,  or  tested. 

Among  the  proposals  to  which  I  re- 
ferred was  my  seven-point  peace  pro- 
posal of  August  1966  which  I  am  today 
repeating  in  revised  and  updated  form. 

I  proposed  then  and  I  repeat  now  that 
as  a  courageous  and  dramatic  step  to 
move  the  Vietnam  war  from  the  battle- 
field to  the  conference  table,  our  Presi- 
dent should  announce  to  the  world  that 

First.  Set  the  date,  fixed  the  time,  and 
appointed  the  place  for  a  peace  confer- 
ence on  Vietnam.  ..wxr.^f 

Second.  Sent  invitations  to  North  Viet- 
nam South  Vietnam,  the  National  Uber- 
ation  Front  and  aU  combatants  to  par- 
ticipate ; 

Tihrd  Agreed  that  as  further  evidence 
of  our  peaceful  intentions,  we  wiU  cease 
aerial  bombings  in  North  Vietnam,  pend- 
ing the  appearance  of  Hanoi  at  the  peace 

^*Pourth.  Agreed  that  72  hours  after 
the  conference  starts,  there  shall  be  a 
reciprocal  cease-fire  coupled  with  a  cessa- 
tion of  all  movement  of  troops  and  nia- 
teriel  while  negotiations  are  bemg  earned 
on  in  good  faith.  Provisions  for  removal 
of  the  sick  and  wounded  and  movement 
of  food,  clothing,  and  medical  suppUes. 
imder  appropriate  inspection  and  super- 
vision shall  be  made; 

Fifth.  Agreed  that  if  the  third  and 
fourth  items  above  have  been  compUed 
with  then,  48  hours  after  the  cease-fire, 
the  Secretary  of  State  will  be  present  at 
the  negotiations  to  meet  with  his  coun- 
terparts of  the  other  nations  invited  to 
the  conference; 

Sixth.  Agreed  that  the  agenda  to  be 
mutually  agreed  upon  may  include  the 
14  points  of  the  United  States,  the  four 
points  of  the  Hanoi  government,  the 
Geneva  agreements  of  1954  and  1962.  and 
such  other  items  which  the  parties  may 
by  mutual  agreement  add; 

Seventh.  Extended  an  invitation  to 
the  cochairmen  of  the  Geneva  Confer- 
ence—the Soviet  Union,  and  Great  Brit- 
ain—to  the  members  of  the  International 
Control  Commission— India,  Canada, 
and  Poland— and  to  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Nations  to  take  part 
in  the  conference. 

The  President,  by  making  these  pro- 
posals will  have  announced  to  the  world 
and  to  our  concerned  citizens  that  the 
United  States  not  only  has  the  sincere 
desire  but  also  the  determination  to  pur- 
sue peace,  and  that  our  Government 
wants  to  see  all  killing  and  destruction 
stopped.  By  adopting  these  proposals  the 
President  will  have  seized  the  initiative 
and  demonstrated  to  the  world  the  fuU 
measure  of  our  continuing  efforts  to 
achieve  a  peaceful  settlement. 
In  my  letter  to  the  President  I  stated: 
Mr  President,  you  now  have  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  creative  diplomacy  and 
dynamic  sUtesmanship. 

Let  us  hope  and  pray  that  North  Vietnam 
and  the  National  Liberation  Front  will  rec- 
ognize our  good  intentions  and  come  to  the 
peace  table. 

If   they  do.  both  sides  will  have   gained 

much.  , 

Should  they  fall  to  appear,  let  the  eyes  of 

the  vrorld  behold  the  empty  chairs  and  let 
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the  ears  of  the  world  hear  the  thunder  of 
the  silence  from  those  Invited— but  unrep- 
resented at  the  peace  table. 


Induttriai  Revenue  Bondi'  Tax-Free 
Status  If  To  End  on  March  15  Under 
Treasury  Plan 

HON.  SPEEDY  0.  LONG 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  7,  1968 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  today  published 
an  account  of  the  efforts  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  to  end  by  March  15  the 
tax-exempt  status  of  State  and  muni- 
cipal industrial  development  bonds,  a  tax 
exemption  which  has  been  in  effect  since 
1954  In  its  conclusion,  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  noted  that  this  "action  will  be 
welcomed  by  municipal  officials  and  by 
the  investment  community,"  because 
the  companies  wiU,  in  their  view,  pro- 
ceed to  build  plants  which  were  to  be 
municipally  financed. 

I  disagree  completely  with  this  view  of 
the  unidentified  "Government  men."  The 
Louisiana  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Industry  disagrees,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  most  municipal  officials  affected  by 
this  ruling  will  disagree.  The  fact  is  that 
the  ruUng  will  effectively  destroy  the 
job-producing  economic  development 
programs  in  at  least  43  of  the  50  States 
of  the  Union,  and  especially  in  the  rm-al. 
job-*tarved  areas  of  the  Nation.  Such 
a  drastic  move  should,  in  my  opinion 
and  in  the  opinion  of  business  and  gov- 
ernment in  Louisiana,  be  addressed  to 
the  deUberations  of  the  Congress. 

For  the  information  of  Members  who 
may  not  have  seen  the  article,  I  include 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  story.  "Industrial  Rev- 
enue Bonds'  Tax-Free  Status  Is  To  End 
on  March  15  Under  Treasury  Plan": 
Industrial  Revenue  Bonds'  Tax-Fbee  Status 
Is  To  End  on  March  15  Under  Treasury 
Plan 

Washington.- The  Treasury  said  it  will 
oropose  a  regulation  around  March  15  to  end 
the  exemption  from  Federal  income  taxes  of 
interest  on  Industrial  revenue  bonds. 

While  the  regulation  is  pending,  the  de- 
partment's Internal  Revenue  Service  said. 
It  will  no  longer  issue  letters  ruling  on  the 
tax  status  of  Individual  Issues.  However,  the 
IRS  said,  ruling  requests  received  before  the 
close  of  business  yesterday  will  be  processed. 
But  those  involving  "mandatory  redemption' 
features,  it  added,  won't  be  eligible  to  receive 
ruling  letters. 

Industrial  revenue  bonds  are  Issued  by 
municipalities  to  finance  construction  of 
factories.  The  bonds  are  repaid  through 
rental  or  lease  revenue  from  the  business 
that  uses  the  facility.  The  practice  allows 
lower  Interest  costs  than  corporations  would 
have  to  pay  if  they  Issued  their  own  taxable 
securities. 

The  mandatory  redemption  features  are  a 
relatively  new  development:  they  require  the 
company  to  redeem  the  bonds  If  laws  or  regu- 
lations are  changed  to  make  the  interest 
taxable. 

ISSUES   AFFECTED 

The  new  Treasury  proposal  would  apply 
only  to  industrial  revenue  bonds  sold  after 
March  15,  the  IRS  said.  It  added  that  bonds 
would  be  concidered  sold  "on  the   date   a 
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buyer  or  underwriter  enten  Into  •  binding 
contract  wUh  the  Usuer  to  purchMe  the 
bonds  at  a  ftxed  price." 

In  lt»  announcement  late  last  evening.  In 
"Technical  Information  Release  972."  the 
ms  said  It  la  "reconsidering  Its  poeltlon"  on 
tbe  ta«  exempUon  of  municipal  bonds  on 
which  "the  debtor.  In  reality.  Is  a  private 
corporation."  The  IRS  had  ruled  In  1954 
that  the  Industrial  revenue  bonds  were  tax 
exempt. 

The  doubtleas-controTerslal  step  Is  to  be 
subject  to  a  public  hearing.  In  about  30  or 
45  days,  after  which  the  agency  will  Uke 
flnal  action 

Stanley  S  Surrey,  assistant  Treasury  sec- 
retary for  tax  policy,  said  the  Oovernment 
win  have  to  decide  the  tax  status  of  a  few 
Issues  already  outstanding  that  have  the 
mandatory  redemption  features.  Current 
Treasury  rulings  dont  deal  with  such  pro- 
visions because  they  didn't  exist  until  very 
recently  and  the  Issuers  haven't  sought  spe- 
cific rulings  on  them.  And.  Mr.  Surrey  ex- 
plained, those  with  requests  pending  at  the 
IRS  for  rulings  on  such  Issues  will  have  to 
amend  them  to  remove  the  redemption  fea- 
ture "If  they  want  a  favorable  ruling  In  a 
hurry." 

The  amount  of  new  industrial  revenue  Is- 
sues has  risen  to  more  than  $1  billion  In  1967 
from  only  $70  million  In  1»«0  and  the  Treas- 
ury objects  to  the  loss  of  revenue. 

BILt^  SOCCED  DOWN 

While  the  Treasury  had  been  hoping  for 
legislation  to  end  the  tax-exempt  status,  the 
bills  weren't  making  any  headway  and  Is- 
suance of  such  securities  was  starting  to 
surge. 

At  the  same  time  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  was  questioning  whether 
the  bonds  are  truly  obligations  of  munlcl- 
pallUes  or  of  private  business,  local  govern- 
ment ofBclalB  were  expressing  fear  of  having 
to  pay  higher  rates  to  sell  ordlnar>-  municipal 
securities  becauss  of  competition  from  In- 
dustrial-revenue Issues  And  Treasury  officials 
more  or  less  openly  discussed  the  problem 
Just  before  the  weekend  at  the  National  Gov- 
ernor s  Conference  here  The  combined  forces 
prompted  a  rush  of  work  over  the  weekend. 
It's  understood,  which  culminated  In  last 
night's  announ:;ement. 

Generally.  Government  men  believe  that 
the  action  will  be  welcomed  by  municipal 
officials  and  by  the  Investment  community. 
Indications  are.  they  say.  that  companies  will 
proceed  with  plants  that  were  to  have  been 
municipally  financed. 
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Federal  laterett  in  Radiation 

HON.  PAUL  a  ROGERS 

or    PLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  7,  1968 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, one  of  our  distinguished  colleagues. 
Representative  Clarence  J.  Brown.  Jr.. 
of  Ohio,  and  a  member  of  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Conunittee,  haa 
demonstrated  keen  interest  and  aware- 
ness of  the  problem  of  radiation  from 
electronic  products. 

Recently.  Mr.  Brown  had  occasion  to 
address  a  Laser  Safety  Conference  at  the 
University  of  Cincinnati,  in  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  where  he  stressed  the  problems  In 
radiation  control. 

At  this  point  In  the  Rscoro,  I  Insert 
the  text  of  Mr.  Brown's  address  which 
I  am  sure  will  be  of  interest  to  my  col- 
leagues: 


PEOSaAI.    iNTtSMT   IN   RAOISTIOK   CONTBOL 

(A  'peech  by  Representative  Clarxncx  J. 
BaowN.  J«  .  to  a  L*s«r  Safety  Conference. 
University  of  Cincinnati.  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 
January  ».  1968) 

After  70  years  of  experience,  we  simply  do 
not  know  as  much  about  the  effecu  of  lonla- 
ing  radiation  as  we  should  And  this  Is  true 
in  spite  of  flurries  of  national  or  worldwide 
concern  related  U>  presumed  hasards  from 
the  fluoroscoplng  of  shoe-flttlngs.  atmos- 
pheric radlaUon  from  atomic  explosions  or 
the  possibility  that  we  may  be  absorbing  too 
much  radiation  from  the  late  late  show  on 
our  color  television  set. 

The  immediate  effecU  of  radiation  can  be 
dramaUc  as  we  watch  atomic  explosions 
evaporate  the  landscape  or  microwaves  cook 
a  meal  in  seconds,  or  lasers  tunnel  through  a 
tiny  diamond  or  a  hillside.  But  little  thought 
U  given  to  the  possibilities  of  danger  from 
the  unseen  and  unfelt  cumulative  effects  of 
limited  exposures  from  a  wide  variety  of 
possible  sduroes  After  all.  dental  and  medi- 
cal x-ray  machines  are  tools  of  the  healing 
arts.  Laser  sets  can  be  obtained  through  the 
mall  to  stimulate  the  budding  high  school 
scientist.  And  who  would  think  the  nation's 
greatest  manufacturing  companies  would 
manufacture  a  household  Item  that  might 
be  hazardous  to  health. 

And  yet  one  sclentut.  Dr  Karl  Z.  Morgan, 
has  estimated  annual  deaths  In  the  United 
States  from  radiation  causes  at  between  2.000 
and  29.000.  While  this  statistic  presented  be- 
fore  a  Congressional  Committee  In  testimony 
on  the  Radiation  Control  for  Health  and 
Safety  Act  of  1967"  Is  certainly  controversial. 
It  points  up  the  fact  that  there  Is  much  we 
do  not  know  about  the  effects  of  radiation. 

The  present  controls  on  radiation  are  sim- 
ilarly obscure  or  confused.  Radioisotopes, 
made  In  a  nuclear  reactor,  are  the  responsl- 
blUty  of  the  federal  government  or  some 
states  which  have  taken  up  this  responsibil- 
ity under  the  provisions  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  of  1954.  But  radioisotopes  made  with 
an  accelerator  are  not  subject  to  federal  Ju- 
risdiction. A  product  made  with  natural  ra- 
dlimi  Is  only  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  some 
states:  and  It  can  be  shipped  with  no  con- 
trols In  Intarstate  commerce  from  Its  point 
of  origin  In  a  state  which  has  no  controls. 
Senator  Bartlett  of  Alaska  has  pointed  out 
that  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
Issued  regulations  which  govern  the  amount 
of  Ionizing  radiation  which  can  be  applied 
to  a  side  of  bacon  for  food  preservation,  but 
the  Public  Health  Service  cannot  specify  how 
much  radiation  may  be  received  by  a  human 
being  whether  It  be  In  diagnosis  or  treat- 
ment for  illness.  In  his  occupation  or  in  his 
casual  visit  to  public  or  private  places. 

The  Director  of  the  National  Center  for 
Radiological  Health,  which  came  Into  being 
within  the  Public  Health  Service  last  Janu- 
ary I.  noted  In  testimony  before  Congress  on 
my  blU.  that  non-medical  applications  of. 
radiation  have  been  growing  apace.  He  esti- 
mated there  are  now  160  particle  acceler- 
ators, 150  neutron  generators,  300  Van 
deOrair  accelerators  and  10.000  Industrial 
x-ray  machines  now  In  use  In  Industry,  train- 
ing and  research.  In  the  past  five  years,  ap- 
proximately 8.000  x-ray  tubes  have  been  sold 
for  non-medical  equipment,  and  the  sales  of 
industrial  x-ray  equipment  Is  Increasing  at 
the  rate  of  about  ten  percent  per  year.  About 
20.000  people  use  this  equipment  and  may 
be  exposed  In  their  occupations.  And.  based 
on  spot  checks  by  federal  and  state  health 
agencies,  at  least  a  third  of  these  people  are 
not  Instrumented  properly  to  detect  radia- 
tion exposure  dangers. 

But  the  bulk  of  x-ray  usage  in  our  nation 
is  stUl  in  the  health  field.  ThU  Is  where  75  to 
90  jjercent  of  all  exposures  occur  and  the  rate 
of  medical  and  dental  exposure  Is  doubling 
every  13  years  at  the  present  rate. 

Ot  the  173  million  x-ray  examinations  In 
■l9«4,  106  mllUon  were  radiographic  examina- 


tions 54  million  were  dental  examlnaUons; 
tan  million  were  fluoroscopic  examinations; 
and  over  three  million  were  x-ray  treatments. 
Of  93  million  medical  examinations,  only 
58  percent  were  performed  in  hospitals;  only 
92  percent  of  these  were  done  in  accredited 
facilities;  and  only  60  percent  of  these  (or 
30  million)  were  performed  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  radiologist.  Thirty  percent  were 
performed  by  equipment  over  ten  years  old 
and  about  half  exposed  more  of  the  patient  s 
body  than  was  required 

ThU,  then,  begins  to  establish  the  dimen- 
sion of  the  problem.  When  the  new  field  of 
laser  and  maser  tachnology  Is  added.  With  Its 
great  potential  growth,  we  see  that  any  need 
we  have  now  Is  unlikely  to  diminish. 

My  own  interest  In  the  question  of  radia- 
tion exposure  and  health  goes  back  to  my 
Interest  In  leukemia,  the  disease  which 
claimed  the  life  of  our  first  child.  While  the 
cause  of  this  always-fatal  blood  disease  Is 
stlU  undetermined,  x-radlatlon  has  been 
implicated  as  a  factor.  No  one  knows  whether 
It  Is  a  primary  causal  factor  or  something 
that  reduces  Immunity  to  some  other  causal 
factor.  My  wife  and  I  both  wonder  about  that 
pre-natal  x-ray— at  least  to  the  extent  that 
she  has  never  had  another  with  three  sub- 
sequent children. 

And  then,  since  I  have  been  In  Congress, 
another  personal  experience  brought  the 
question  of  patient  over-exposure  to  mind 
once  again.  Within  one  day  I  had  a  dental 
examination,  which  Included  a  full  dental 
X-ray  and  a  thorough  physical  examina- 
tion which  obliged  me  to  have  work  done 
by  an  agency  of  the  government  at  two 
different  locations.  A  chest  X-ray  was  taken 
at  the  first  locaUon  and  suggested  at  the 
second  merely  to  avoid  the  inconvenience 
of  having  to  send  for  the  first  fet  of  X-rays. 
That  I  had  not  long  before  participated  in 
a  public  service  chest  X-ray  program  was 
not  considered  significant  from  the  stand- 
point of  X-radlaUon  exposure.  No  one 
seemed   to  care  how  many  recent  X-rays  I 

had  had. 

Although  we  know  the  dangers  of  Hiro- 
shima and  the  damage  done  to  careless 
radlologlste,  doctors  and  dentists  who  have 
developed  cancers  or  fathered  malformed 
children;  and  though  we  have  recognized 
the  health  risks  of  uranium  mining  or  paint- 
ing radium  dials  on  watches,  we  have  not 
fully  recognized  or  dealt  with  the  problem 
of  radiation  hazards. 

As  is  so  often  the  case,  private  scientific 
and  professional  groups  were  first  to  become 
concerned  about  this  problem  and  have  been 
studying  or  at  least  observing  It  for  many 
years.  They  took  the  initiative  early  In  rec- 
ommending standards  for  use. 

But  as  of  1966.  the  Ptiblic  Health  Service 
reporte  only  42  States  had  adopted  any  legis- 
lation for  radiation  protection.  And.  though 
39  have  regulatory  programs.  22  States  still 
have  no  specific  radiation  exposure  stand- 
ards. . 

These  State  interesta  in  radiation  dangers 
and  controls  have  been  growing  since  the 
dangers  were  first  recognized.  But  Federal 
Interest  has  mtishroomed  (If  that  Is  not  a 
bad  pun)  since  the  Atomic  Energy  Act. 

However,  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  has  main- 
tained an  interest  in  radiological  problems 
for  over  30  years,  providing  the  public  with 
X-ray  instrument  calibration  and  research  In 
X-ray  measurementa. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been 
interested,  as  noted  previously,  in  the  stand- 
ards for  the  use  of  gamma  radiation  In  food 
preservation,  but  the  regulations  do  not  con- 
cern themselves  with  the  hazards  to  the  op- 
erators of  Irradiating  machinery. 

The  Department  of  Interior,  through  the 
Mine  Safety  Act,  has  been  given  authority 
to  regulate  health  and  safety  factors  In  mines 
and  thereby  develops  control  standards  In 
that  aspect  of  radiation. 

The  Department  of  Health,  EducaUon,  and 
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Welfare  also  takes  an  Interest  and  a  hand 
m  standards  and  regulations  through  Ita 
authority  to  administer  Federal  grants  to 
hospitals  and  public  health  agencies. 

And  the  Department  of  Transportation, 
with  Ita  interest  in  safety:  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  with  Its  concern  about  work- 
ing conditions  also  play  their  roles. 

Bui  most  all  of  those  have  grown  from  the 
interest  end  knowledge  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission. 

In  1959  President  Elsenhower  established 
by  Executive  order  the  Federal  Radiation 
Council  which  was  later  given  statutory  sup- 
port In  the  Congress.  Made  up  of  persons 
from  the  various  departmenta  In  the  Oov- 
emmpnt  which  are  interested  In  r.adlatlon. 
ita  Job  was  to  make  recommendations  to  the 
President  for  Government-wide  regulations 
or  actions  in  radiation  matters. 

And  so  the  Interest  and  activity  In  radia- 
tion hazards  and  controls  has  grown  in  both 
the  public  and  private  sectors— usually  to 
mutual  advantage  and  not  Infrequently 
hand-ln-hand. 

I  might  point  out  that  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  when  It  was  enacted  in  the  mid -forties, 
was  an  experiment  in  Itself.  The  potential 
of  atomic  energy  was  unknown,  the  effects 
on  the  general  public  were  unknown,  the 
hazards  had  only  been  suggested  at  that 
point  The  radiation  control  measure  I  have 
been  asked  to  discuss.  Is,  in  the  same  sense. 
a  legislative  experiment. 

As  defined  by  Surgeon  General  Dr.  William 
H.  Stewart,  the  health  needs  of  the  American 
people  can  be  basically  Identified  as:  Health 

Care to  keep  people  well  and  to  treat  them 

when  they  are  111  or  Injured;  and  Health 
Protection — to  protect  individuals  and  com- 
munities against  disease.  Injury  and  environ- 
mental hazards. 

The  Federal  Government,  over  the  years, 
has  played  a  growing  role  in  supporting  and 
augmenting  the  efforta  of  the  many  partners 
involved  in  the  health  system  In  our  coun- 
try— both  health  care  and  health  protection. 
The  partnership  is  composed  of  the  private 
physician,  hospitals  and  nursing  homes, 
medical  centers  and  biomedical  research 
laboratories,  voluntary  health  agencies,  and 
Government  agencies  at  the  Federal,  State 
and  local  levels. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  this  conference,  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  directly  represento  the 
Federal  Interest  In  our  health  system.  To 
quote  from  the  historic  Partnership  For 
Health  legislation  passed  originally  in  1966 
and  updated  and  expanded  through  my  com- 
mittee in  the  recent  session  of  Congress,  the 
Public  Health  Service  is  dedicated  to  "pro- 
moting and  assuring  the  highest  level  of 
health  attainable  for  every  person  in  an  en- 
vironment which  contributes  positively  to 
healtbftU  individual  and  famUy  living."  This 
Is  the  essence  of  the  Federal  Interest. 

The  Federal  end  of  the  partnership  Is  sup- 
ported by  tax  dollars  In  multlbllllon  dollar 
amounte  annually.  The  new  National  Cen- 
ter for  Radiological  Health,  as  one  of  many 
Federal,  State,  and  local  authorities  dispens- 
ing these  funds,  has  been  appropriated  nearly 
$16  million  for  ita  fiscal  1968  budget  typical 
of  the  increasing  amount  of  resources  which 
have  been  devoted  to  diminishing  the  hazard 
to  health  of  radiation. 

Surgeon  General  Stewart  has  pointed  out 
In  testimony  before  Congress  that,  for  some 
of  the  other  radlaUons.  such  as  microwaves 
or  lasers,  which  are  neither  adequately 
studied  nor  controlled,  there  Is  now  sufficient 
evidence  of  dangers  to  indicate  that  expo- 
sure should  be  controlled.  For  other  sources, 
we  do  not  know  enough  about  the  radiation 
they  may  be  emitting  or  the  number  of  peo- 
pie  being  exposed  to  make  a  Judgment  at  this 
time. 

So  If  the  Federal  Government  Is  to  keep 
faith  with  ita  responsibility.  It  must  assure 
that  radiation  exposure  In  the  environment 
Is  kept  at  the  lowest  possible  level  wbUe,  at 
the  same  time  encouraging  and  assUtlng  the 
development  of  the  science  and  technology. 


To  meet  the  first  part  of  this  responsibility, 
the  Congress  Is  considering  several  similar 
bills  to  help  reduce  exposure  to  electromag- 
netic radiations  from  electronic  producta 
There  are  a  number  of  Identical  bills  In  the 
House,  of  which  mine.  H.R.  12125,  is  one.  It 
la  the  same  as  S.  2067,  In  the  Senate. 

These  bUls  define  radlaUon  as  meaning 
any  electromagnetic  radiation,  Including  but 
not  limited  to  Ionizing  radiation,  and  any 
sound  radiation  which  can  be  generated  dur- 
ing the  operation  of  electronic  producta  or 
devices.  So  you  see  that,  while  producta  are 
not  specifically  mentioned  by  type  or  cate- 
Eory  in  the  legislation,  the  study  of  nonioniz- 
ing radiation  sources,  such  as  ultra-hlgh- 
frwjuency  radio  waves,  microwaves  and  lasers 

^  Let  "me  return  to  the  fact  that  some  In- 
jurious effecte  of  exposure  to  microwaves 
ind  lasers  ore  now  known.  We  know  that 
overexposure  can  Injure  individuals.  Whether 
overexposure  can  affect  the  genetic  qual^y 
of  populations  does  not  seem  established 
one  way  or  the  other,  although  some  ob- 
servations may  Indicate  a  genetic  effect  from 
microwaves. 

Whether  there  are  other  hazards  will  have 
to  be  determined  by  study  and  research.  At 
the  moment  the  situation  Is  not  critical,  for 
most  applications  of  the  more  powerful 
microwave  and  laser  units  are  in  Govern- 
ment operation  and  thus  are  now  under  di- 
rect control.  But  microwave  and  laser  tech- 
nology is  literally  pouring  from  our  labora- 
tories and  very  powerful  units  are  in  the 
offing  for  private  and  military  applications, 
so  that  the  chances  of  exposure  are  Increas- 
ing both  in  number  and  amount  of  expo- 

^"subsequent  tests  revealed  that  some  of 
the  questionable  tubes  were  emitting  X-rays 
at  a  level  200.000  times  greater  than  ac- 
cepted reconunended  rates. 

At  this  point  it  was  obvious  that  existing 
protective  standards  for  consumer  products 
were  not  being  enforced  and  measures  were 
demanded  that  would  offer  some  degree  of 
control  or  regulation.  Preventative  medicine, 
if  vou  will,  was  called  for. 

As  tests  continued,  the  legislative  process 
w&s  geared  up.  Support  was  offered  by  a 
number  of  Congressmen  who  recognized  the 
need  for  a  comprehensive  study  of  radiation 
hazards  as  related  to  all  electronic  products. 
The  companion  measure  to  the  House  bills 
was  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Senator 
Bartlett  of  Alaska  who  had  expressed  an 
eartler  Interest  in  radioactive  fallout  in  his 
State  and  in  the  Arctlp. 

In  an  effort  to  prepare  ourselves  to  act  on 
the  proposed  legislation,  hearings  in  both 
the  House  and  Senate  were  conducted  dur- 
ing which  expert  witnesses  from  both  pri- 
vate and  public  sectors  were  invited  to  tes- 
tify la  the  course  of  the  hearings,  state- 
mente  were  offered  by  some  40  Interested 
parties. 

Although  the  hearings  centered  around 
hazards  from  Ionizing  radiation,  the  gamut 
of  electronic  products  was  discussed,  Includ- 
ing lasers.  While  hearings  are  not  com- 
pleted at  least  on  the  Senate  side,  the  testi- 
mony thus  far  has  been  favorable  to  the 
proposed  legislation. 

The  Radiation  Control  for  Health  and 
Safety  Act  proposes  a  comprehensive  scheme 
wherein  the  Federal  Government  wiU  exer- 
cise solid  leadership  in  the  control  of  vadl- 
atlon  for  the  best  Intereste  of  the  public 
health  and  welfare. 

In  ■  this  bill,  the  Congress  declares  that 
the  public  health  and  safety  must  be  pro- 
tected from  the  dangers  of  radiation  from 
electronic  products.  In  order  to  achieve  this 
objective,  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  (1)  undertake  and  pro- 
vide support  and  assistance  for  research  and 
investigations  relating  to  the  biological  effects 
and  control  of  such  radiation  hazards:  (2) 
cooperate  with  public  and  private  organiza- 
tions for  these  purposes:  and  (3)  develop  and 
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administer  standards  for  the  control  of  radia- 
tion  emissions   from   electronic    producta. 

I  have  already  noted  that,  by  definition, 
the  radiation  referred  to  means  any  electro- 
magnetic radiation.  Including  but  not  limited 
to  ionizing  radiation,  and  any  sound  radia- 
tion which  can  be  generated  during  the  oper- 
ation of  all  electronic  products  or  devices. 
Thus.  It  Includes  lasers. 

The  bin  is  rather  specific  In  dlrecUng 
how  the  Secretary  shall  go  about  meeting  the 
challenge  posed  In  the  mandate  I  have  just 
mentioned. 

It  proposes  that  the  agency  shall  set  up 
a  research  program  designed  to  minimize 
radiations  emanating  from  electronic  prod- 
ucU  and  to  minimize  exposure  of  people  to 
such  radiations.  In  the  course  of  ite  work 
the  governmental  agency  is  directed  to  main- 
tain liaison  with  Industry  and  Interested 
organizations  in  the  Interest  of  a  two-way 
flow  of  information  on  present  and  future 
potential  radiation  emissions  from  electronic 
producta. 

The  bill  further  requires  that  the  (appro- 
priate) agency  study  and  evaluate  emissions 
and  conditions  of  exposure  to  such  radiations 
in  relation  to  epidemiological  and  bloeffecte 
studies  and  control  activities  and  then  de- 
velop, test  and  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of 
procedures  and  techniques  for  minimizing 
radiation  exposure. 

There  are  included  provisions  for  necessary 
grants  to  public  and  private  agencies  and 
Institutions  and  to  individuals  and  nonprofit 
organizations  for  research  purposes. 

The  desired  end  product,  as  stated  In  the 
declaration,  is  the  prescription  of  standards 
applicable  to  the  emission  of  radiation.  Once 
standards  are  set  and  dlBsemlnated  to  the 
respective  industries,  the  agency  is  respon- 
sible for  a  continuing  review  and  evaluation 
of  testing  programs  carried  out  by  Industry 
to  assure  that  their  producta  comply  with 
the  standards. 

Imported  producta  are  also  covered  by  the 
same  standards. 

It  Is  Important  to  note  that  the  act  does 
not  pre-empt  or  discourage  State  surveillance 
and    control    of    radiation    from    electronic 
producta.  The  Secretary  would  be  authorized 
to  set  up  and  enforce  certain  standards,  some 
of  them  pre-emptive,  to  govern  the  manu- 
facture of  devices.  But  he  is  also  empowered 
and  directed  to  stimulate  and  encourage  the 
efforta  of  the  States  and  Industry.  Perhaps 
even  more  Important,  the  Secretary  is  di- 
rected to  undertake  a  long-range,  continuing 
program   to  inform   and   educate   all   State 
public    health   personnel    about   control    of 
radiation. 

It  is  in  this  general  context  that  some  of 
you  may  be  asked  to  contribute  your  knowl- 
edge  and  experience   in  laser  technology. 

In  our  tripartite  system  of  Government,  to 
recall  for  a  moment  a  bit  of  basic  political 
science,  the  Congress  and  the  executive  have 
separate  and  distinct  responsibilities.  We  In 
Congress  b^e  a  responsibility  to  our  con- 
stltuenjs^nd  to  the  Nation  to  anticipate 
da^gt^  of  an  era  which  Dr.  Seaborg  of  the 
;omlc  Energy  Commission  persuasively 
describes  as  a  scientific  revolution.  And  it 
Is  in  meeting  this  responsibility  that  Con- 
gress comes  to  the  question  of  lasers. 

Today  lasers  are  confined  largely  to  labora- 
tories where  experienced  and  responsible 
professional  people  use  them — and  even  un- 
der these  conditions  accidents  happen.  But 
tomorrow  lasers  may  be  used  by  produc- 
tion workers  in  Industry,  by  miners  digging 
tunnels  through  mountains,  perhaps  by 
chemical  or  metallurgical  process  workers, 
and  certainly  by  our  military  personnel  on 
a  broad  front. 

And  as  lasers  emerge  from  the  laboratories, 
as  individual  unite  increase  in  power,  as 
more  applications  are  found  for  ultra- 
violet and  Infra-red  lasers  which  cannot  be 
seen  by  the  hiunan  eye,  there  wlU  be  an  in- 
creasing chance  of  exposure  and  an  Increas- 
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ing  chance  of  Injury  to  worker*  and  perhapa 
to  the  general  public. 

Several  alternatives  He  ahead.  We  can  wait 
vintil  the  number  and  severity  of  accldenu 
compeU  haaty  action.  We  can  act  now  to 
build  up  the  Information  ba«e  that  will  be 
required  for  intelligent  regulation  later.  We 
can  set  Interim  sUndards  now  based  upon 
present   knowledge. 

What  Congress  Anally  will  do  depends  In 
part  upon  the  advice  and  Information  that 
we  receive  from  many  of  you  here  today  who 
are  working  at  the  forefront  of  this  exciting 
new  field.  This  legislation,  prepared  with  the 
guidance  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  has 
been  introduced  by  a  number  of  concerned 
Members  of  Congress  on  both  sides  of  the 
political  aisle  In  both  the  House  and  Senate. 
After  the  hearings  in  both  the  House  and 
Senate  are  completed,  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  and  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  of  the  House 
will  each  approve  Its  own  version  of  a  bill. 
The  bills  may  be  altered  from  the  one  I  have 
described  to  you  here  a«  the  original  pro- 
posal. The  testimony  before  the  committees 
may  require  this,  although  no  major  altera- 
tions have  thus  far  been  indicated. 

Then  the  committee-approved  bill  must 
survive  the  consideration  of  each  branch  of 
the  Congress^inciudlng  the  possibility  of 
amendment  from  the  floor.  And  once  passed 
m  the  House  and  in  the  Senate,  any  differ- 
ences between  the  versions  of  the  bill  adopted 
In  each  bodv  must  be  resolved  In  conference 
committee  by  representatives  of  each  original 
committee.  After  this  compromise  conference 
version  Is  approved  by  both  bodies  and 
signed  by  the  President,  the  Congress  still 
must  appropriate  the  funds  to  carry  out  the 
program  authorized — and  currently,  money 
is  one  of  our  biggest  problems.  We  seem  to 
have  more  worthy  things  on  which  someone 
wants  to  spend  money  than  we  have  money 
to  spend. 

So  the  bill  I  have  discussed  Is  reaUy  only  a 
beginning — and  until  we  can  resolve  our  na- 
tional financial  crisis,  it  may  l>e  a  slow  be- 
ginning. But  It  Is  a  start.  And  your  participa- 
tion in  It  Is  Important,  both  now  and  later. 
When  It  Is  enacted  Into  law.  your  coopera- 
tion with  the  Public  Health  Service  In  deter- 
mination of  the  studies  to  be  made  and  the 
regulations  to  b«  set  will  be  vital  to  the  safe 
development  of  radiation  technology  and  sci- 
ence. Today,  that  science  Is  exciting  and 
promising  and  oangerous.  The  ambition  of 
this  legislation  Is.  Insofar  as  possible,  to  take 
the  danger  out  of  the  future  without  ad- 
versely affecting  the  excitement,  growth  or 
promising  advantages. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Washington  Uvlng  High  School.  New  Tork. 
N.Y. 

To  commemorate  the  60th  Anniversary  of 
the  Restoration  of  ttae  Independence  to 
Lithuania  proclaimed  on  February  16.  1918 
In  Vilnius,  the  capital  of  Lithuania; 

And  to  honor  the  memory  of  those  Lithu- 
anians who  defended  their  country  against 
foreign  oppression  with  their  lives; 

ProtesUng  vigorously  against  the  Illegal 
and  forcible  incorporation  of  Lithuania  by 
Soviet  Russia;  and  against  the  genocide  and 
deportation  of  more  than  400,000  Lithu- 
anians, and 

Reaffirming  the  unswerving  determination 
of  Lithuanian  people  everywhere  to  regain 
Independence  and  Freedom  for  the  land  of 
their  Fathers,  and 

Expressing  our  gratitude  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  for  IW  steadfast 
policy  of  non-recognltlon  of  the  situation 
created  In  Lithuania  by  Soviet  aggression  and 
for  Its  support  of  the  right  of  the  Lithu- 
anian nation  to  self-determination  resolve — 

1.  To  appeal  to  the  President,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States:  to  give  due  course  to  the  Congress 
Concurrent  Resolution  No.  416  urging  the 
President  of  the  United  States'  to  direct  the 
attention  of  world  opinion  at  the  United 
Nations,  and  other  appropriate  International 
forums  and  by  such  means  as  he  deems  ap- 
propriate, to  the  denial  of  the  right  of  self- 
determination  to  the  peoples  of  Lithuania; 

2.  To  urge  the  Free  Europe  Radio  to  ex- 
tend its  Broadcasts  to  Lithuania; 

3.  To  demand  that  Soviet  Russia  withdraw 
Its  armed  forces  and  all  and  every  other  kind 
of  administrative  apparatus  from  the  soil  of 
Uthuanla.  leaving  the  Lithuanian  peoples 
to  remain  the  Masters  of  their  own  house; 

4.  To  assure  the  Lithuanian  people  under 
Soviet  occupation  of  our  absolute  determi- 
nation to  labor  and  make  every  sacrifice  re- 
quired until  Lithuania  and  Its  people  will 
become  free  and  independent  again: 

5.  To  urge  American  Lithuanians  to  sup- 
port the  policy  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment opposl/ig  Communist  expansion  every- 
where. 


The  Alliance  for  Progrett 


Retolation  Adopted  by  the  Lithaanian 
American  Council  of  Greater  New 
York  

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or  Nrw  ToKK 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  7.  1968 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  February  18  it  was  my 
pleasure  to  meet  with  and  address  the 
members  of  the  Lithuanian  •  American 
Council  of  Greater  New  York  on  the  ob- 
servance of  the  50th  anniversary  of 
Lithuanian  independence. 

This  gathering  of  loyal  American 
citizens  of  Lithuanian  birth  or  ?incestry 
adopted  the  following  resolution  in  sup- 
port of  their  oppressed  brothers  and 
sisters  under  Soviet  domination: 
Resolution  Aboptxd  bt  LrrHUANiAW  Rallt 
ON    FeaauART    18,    1968 

We,  Lithuanian  Americans  of  Greater  New 
York,    gathered    on    February    18.    1968    at 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 


or    NEW     TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  7.  1968 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  after  6  years  of  hard  work  and 
dedication  to  the  objectives  of  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress,  the  Latin  American 
people  have  brought  about  many  im- 
portant changes.  Governments  are  now 
working  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  of  their 
people,  tax  reforms  have  been  adopted, 
and  programs  in  health,  education,  and 
agriculture  are  contributing  dally  to  the 
well-being  of  the  Latin  Americans. 

This  progress  is  reward  enough  for  the 
assistance  which  we  extend  to  them,  but 
it  is  always  gratifying  to  find  a  little  un- 
expected thank  you  for  our  efforts.  I  re- 
cently read  an  editorial  in  the  Pana- 
manian newspaper.  El  Dla,  which  dem- 
onstrates the  appreciation  of  the  peo- 
ple of  that  coimtry  for  our  fine  program 
of  development  assistance.  I  would  like 
to  share  this  editorial  with  my  Colleagues, 
and  Include  a  translation  of  the  January 
31, 1968,  article  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  intense  work  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
is  carrying  out  In  our  country  by  making 
possible  construction  of  schools,  streets, 
rofklB,  electrification  and  sewerage.  Increas- 
ing   production   and   stimulating    develop- 
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ment  and  growth  of  the  country,  has  earned 
wide  concord  among  all  community  sectors. 
Men,  women  and  children  greet  with 
pleasure  and  enthusiasm  the  representatives 
of  this  Inter-Amerlcan  organization  inspired 
In  the  noble  Ideas  established  by  President 
Kennedy. 

Wright  Patman  Be$;in»  40th  Year  in  House 
of  RepretentatiTet — Makes  Small  Busi- 
ness Speech       

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  7,  1968 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  March  4 
marked  the  40th  anniversary  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  congressional  career  of 
our  distinguished  colleague  from  the  first 
Congressional  District  of  Texas,  the  well- 
known  champion  of  small  business,  the 
Honorable  Wright  Patman. 

As  might  be  expected,  at  a  luncheon 
honoring  him  on  this  date,  he  responded 
by  making  a  small  business  speech — a 
speech  which  gave  welcome  encourage- 
ment to  the  small  business  investment 
companies  that  have  provided  valuable 
asslsunce  to  thousands  of  small  busi- 
nessmen seeking  equity  capital  needed 
for  their  growth  and  expansion. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Representa- 
tive Wright  Patman  pioneered  the  pass- 
age of  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act 
of  1958  by  hearings  and  investigations 
he  conducted  as  chairman  of  the  House 
Small  Business  Committee  during  that 
year. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
the  address  which  Chairman  Patman  de- 
livered on  March  4,  1968,  in  the  Record. 
together  with  the  remarks  made  by  the 
Honorable  Robert  C.  Moot,  SBA  Admin- 
istrator, who  presented  Congressman 
Patman  to  his  distinguished  audience  on 
this  occasion: 

Remarks  by  Robert  C.  Moot,  Administra- 
tor, SBA,  INTRODDCINO  Hon.  Wright  Pat- 
man.  Chairman.  Committex  on  Banking 
AND  Currency,  House  of  Representatives, 
Annual  Meeting  or  the  National  Small 
Business  Investment  Company   Advisory 
CotwciL,  March  4.  1968.  Washington,  D.C. 
We  are  deeply  honored  today  to  have  as 
our  luncheon  speaker  one  of  this   nation's 
greatest  legislators  of  this  or  any  other  time. 
We    are    doubly     honored    because    today, 
March  4,  1968,  marks  the  beginning  of  the 
'40th  consecutive  year  In  Congress  for    the 
Honorable    Wright    Patman.     Congreasman 
Patman  has  served  ao  consecutive  terms  and 
Is  third  In  seniority  of  the  entire  Hotise  of 
Representatives. 

Wright  Patman's  typical  constituent  is 
the  little  man.  The-  Congressman  U  a 
champion  of  the  people  and  especially  the 
small  businessman  of  the  country.  Through- 
out his  long  and  Illustrious  career  he  has 
been  a  leader  In  developing  and  passing 
legislation  for  small  business  and  was  In  the 
forefront  In  establishing  the  SmaU  Business 
Administration.  Wright  Patman  Is  a  past 
Chairman  of  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  and  sUll  Is  a  very  active 
member  of  that  Committee.  Currently  he  Is 
Chairman  of  the  Important  and  powerful 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 
Ten  years  ago  Chairman  Patman  led  the 
drive  for  the  passage  of  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Company  legislation.  I  am  per- 
sonally very  grateful  for  his  willingness  to 
counsel  and  provide  support  for  this  agency 
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since  I  became  Administrator  In  August  of 
last  yeiu.  I  can  assure  you  that  his  counsel 
and  support  to  me  were  vital  to  the  passage 
of  the  SBIC  legislative  amendments  during 

this  past  session.  

Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  I  give  you  a  great 
man.  the  Honorable  Wright  Patman. 

Statement  or  Hon.  Wright  Patman  Betore 
the  small  Business  Advisory  Counch-. 
March  4.  1968 


It  Is  indeed  an  honor  to  be  ^ere^  today  to 
address  the  first  meeting  of  the  SBIC  Ad- 
visory Council.  With  the  proper  spirit  and 
application,  the  Advisory  Council  can  go  a 
long  way  to  helping  the  SBIC  Industry  reach 
the  heights  that  were  originally  contem- 
plated for  the  program. 

I  would  like  to  take  n  few  minutes  to  dis- 
cuss the  role  of  the  Advisory  Committee  and 
at  the  same  time,  look  at  the  state  of  the 
art  of  the  SBIC  Industry. 

This  Advisory  Council  Is  perhaps  faced 
with  one  of  the  most  Important  taslw  In  the 
Thort  history  of  your  Industry,  for  SBICs  are 
truly  at  the  proverbial  -crossroads  of  their 

existence.  _._i«_  in 

Your  Jobs  m  running  your  companies  in 
the  past  have  not  been  easy  nor  will  the  Job 
of  serving  on  the  Advisory  Committee  be  a 
soft  one.  But  as  the  council  moves  forward, 
It  should  do  so  with  the  thought  of  better- 
ing the  SBIC  program  not  only  for  tiiose  who 
OTO  or  run  companies,  but  also  from  the 
outlook  of  the  smaU  business  concern 

If  this  group  takes  a  realistic  view  of  what 
has  happened  In  the  past  and  Is  haPPf^'nf 
now  and  win  work  conscientiously  to  better 
the  program  rather  than  dwelling  on  ple- 
in-t^e-sky"  ideas,  then  I  have  no  dou*)t  but 
that  this  industry  will  reach  the  goals  that 
were  set  up  for  it  when  Congress  passed  the 
authorizing  legislation  in  1958. 

The  Advisory  Council  must  operate  In  a 
two-way  system  c*  communications.  The 
council  waa  not  created  so  that  the  industry 
would  have  a  forum  for  presenting  Its  gripes 
To  the  SmaU  Business  Administration  nor 
was  It  set  up  to  seek  the  overturning  or  ton- 
ing down  of  SBA  regulations.  There  has  been 
faf  too  much  of  that  In  the  past  and  this 
has  been  one  of  the  main  reasons  that  the 
program  has  run  into  problems  over  regula- 
tions and  the  Interpretation  of  these  regu- 
lations. I  do  not  contend  that  SBA  has  been 
faultless  in  handling  some  of  these  situa- 
tions. However.  I  have  been  dlstxe^^l  by  the 
lack  of  willingness  of  some  In  the  SBIC  in 
dustry  to  accept  regulatory  change. 

unfortunate  precedents  were  established 
during  previous  administrations  of  the  SBA 
tl^  have  perhaps  magnified  this  problem. 
L^g  ago,  a  familiar  pattern  was  estabUshed^ 
The  agency  would  Issue  a  reB^^a^^h  the 
industry  would  object  and  SBA  would  either 
rescind  or  water  down  the  regulatory  change^ 
This  went  on  for  a  number  of  years  In  which 
SBA  operated  more  as  a  super  trade  organi- 
zation than  as  a  regulatory  agency  Of 
course,  everyone  knows  what  happened  dur- 
ing this  period  when  there  was  little  or  no 
regulation  of  the  industry. 

Happily,  for  the  overall  Industry,  that 
situation  no  longer  exists.  We  now  have  men 
running  SBA  and  the  SBIC  program  who 
want  very  much  to  see  this  industry  grow 
and  prosper  but  will  not  shut  their  eyes  at 
regulatoiV  violations  In  order  to  achieve 
that  goal. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  major  regu- 
latory changes  in  the  industry  In  the  past 
few  years.  Before  these  changes  were  made, 
the  situation  had  reached  a  stage  "here  It 
could  not  be  corrected  by  gentle  reminders 
or  regulatory  niceties.  Clearly,  major  reform 
was  the  only  answer  to  the  situation  if  the 
industry  was  to  be  saved.  In  future  years.  I 
am  certain  that  the  recent  regulatory  deci- 
sions made  by  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration, although  they  may  have  been  har^. 
wUl  be  credited  for  the  survival  of  this 
Industry. 
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In  short,   regulatory  changes  were  made 
because  they  had  to  be  made.  I  am  sure  you 
will   recall   that   when   Mr.   Bernard   Boutin 
took  over  at  SBA,  he  had  grave  doubts  about 
the  continuation  of  your  Industry.  I  know 
that  many  of  you  underwent  several  months 
of    mental    anguish    waiting    to    see    which 
course   Mr.  Boutin  would  take.   Mr.  Boutin 
inherited    a    sick    patient.    He    could    have 
turned  his  back  on  the  Industry  and  let  It 
fold     blaming    the   failures   on    those   who 
preceded  him.  Or,  he  could  have  undertaken 
painful  but  necessary  corrective  action  to 
cure   the   patient.   This   was   the   course   he 
chose    The  SBIC  Industry  has  not  fully  re- 
covered  from   its   ailments.   But,   with   the 
guidance  of  Mr.  Moot  and  Mr.   Brown  and 
with  the  assistance  of  this  Advisory  Council. 
I  foresee  total  recovery  for  the  patient. 

This  Is  enough  about  the  past.  You  are  In- 
terested. I  know,  in  the  future  of  the  indus- 
try   And,  of  course,  your  group  Is  charged 
vrtth  the  responsibility  of  finding  solutions 
to  the  problems  that  still  exist  within  the 
industry.  For  the  next  few  minutes.  I  would 
like  to  discuss  some  of  those  points  with  you. 
I  feel  that  the  SBIC  Industry  does  not  have 
an  adequate  barometer  for  gauging  its  effec- 
tiveness.   TOO    much    emphasis    has    been 
placed  on  the  price  of  publicly  traded  SBic 
stock  in  an  attempt  to  use  stock  prices  as  a 
measuring  tool  for  the  performance  of  SBICs. 
There  are  others  who  feel  that  the  amount  of 
favorable  news  stories  indicate  whether  or 
not  SBICs  are  doing  their  Job.  Both  of  these 
indicators,  however,  deal  only  with  SBICs  as 
an  investment  and  do  not  offer  a  true  Indica- 
tion of  the  actual  performance  of  the  SBIC  in 
Its  relation  to  the  purposes  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act. 

It  is  still  conceivable,  and  this  has  been 
proven  In  the  past,  that  an  SBIC  can  be 
highly  profitable  without  meeting  the  needs 
of  small  business.  I  would  hope  that  In  the 
coming  years  the  Industry  will  realize  that  it 
is  not  made  up  solely  of  publicly-owned  com- 
panies and  that  more  emphasis  will  be  p  aced 
on  the  job  that  the  SBIC  Is  doing  n  aiding 
smaU  business  rather  than  In  its  gain  or  loss 
m  the  stock  market  or  by  measuring  the 
number  of  favorable  column  Inches  received 

^''oie  of^e  aspects  of  the  Industry  that  ha3 
long  troubled  me,  as  well  as  others  Interested 
in  the  program.  Is  that  of  the  Inactive  com- 
Stny.  I^^ot  referring  to  the  company  that 
is  inactive  by  chance  but  rather  those  that 
are  Inactive  by  choice.  A  few  years  back  I 
"keklBA  for  the  number  of  companies  that 

were  Inactive.  I  was  quickly  assured  that 
There  were  only  a  handful  of  compares  In 
the  inactive  category.  Later,  I  as^fLf  A^for 
a  definition  of  "inactive"  so  that  we  couia 
betwr  pinpoint  the  number  of  companies 
that  were  not  making  loans.  SBA  replied  that 
at  thit  time  Its  definition  of  Inact  ve  was  a 
company  that  had  not  made  a  loan  ^or  a  year 
«nd  a  half  NO  one,  I  feel,  would  argue  that 
compares  that  had  been  out  of  the  lending 
huTiness  for  more  than  18  months  were  truly 
InactTve  But  the  Important  thing  Is  that 
the  inactive  classification  should  start  at  a 

mfSenSf  a's'Sa  one  SBIC  to  consider 
the  i^s^imy  of  surrendering  Ite  license  be- 
causK  company  had  made  only  one  invest- 
m^t  in  six  years  and  this  Investinent  was 
Sd  durmg'that  period.  The  company  be- 
r^  hlehlv  indignant  over  the  thought  that 
It^as  being  classified  as  an  Inactive  com- 
panrand  contended  that  during  the  six  year 
n^riod  It  had  sought  numerous  Investments 
but^ad  been  unable  to  come  up  with  any- 
thing that  It  considered  a  good  Investment^ 
Th^ls  not  the  type  of  company  that  we  want 
m  the  program  Over  and  over  agam  your 
indu^try'^h^  been  told  that  this  Is  a  program 
of  supplying  risk  or  venture  capital.  And. 
we  an  know  that  one  of  the  recent  prob  ems 
wttwn  the  industry  has  been  the  definition 
of  ^^nture  capital.  While  It  may  not  be  an 
eLy  t^  "to^te  a  definition  for  venture 
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capital  in  an  air-tight  sense,  every  SBIC  has 
found  out  the  meaning  of  venture  capital 
when  it  is  stuck  with  Ite  first  lemon. 

NO  one  expecte  you  to  give  your  money 
awav  but,  at  the  same  time.  It  Is  not  the  goal 
of  the  program  to  allow  an  SBIC  to  make  a 
few  investments  and  then  sit  back  and  see 
what  happens.  The  SBIC  should  be  operating 
as  a  revolving  fund  and  certainly  the  profit- 
able SBICs  conduct  their  business  under  ths 
principle.  And  at  the  same  time,  It  '^  "ot  f air 
for  those  companies  sitting  on  their  hands 
to  gain  any  advantages  from  the  SBIC  pro 
gram  whettier  It  be  government  ^^nds,  tax 
benefits,  or  even  the  right  to  say  that  they 
are  a  small  business  investment  company 

In  spite  of  past  performances.  Investiga- 
tions, and  publicity.  It  Is  an  honor  and  priv- 
ilege to  hold  an  SBIC  license.  Therefore,  I 
would  hope  that  this  Advisory  Council,    n 
conjunction  with  the  Administration,  would 
give  serious  consideration  to  the  question  of 
inactive  companies.  In  the  House  committee 
report   and   again   In   the   statement  of   the 
managers  on  the  recently  enacted  SBIC  bill, 
language  was  Inserted  making  It  clear  that 
the  congress  was  disturbed  about  the  prob- 
lem of  the  inactive  company.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  the  congress  felt  that  SBA  had  the 
power  to  deal  vrtth  these  companies  but  that 
If  the  agency  felt  It  would  not  have  all  the 
power  It  needed,  prompt  consideration  would 
be  given  to  legUlation  granting  the  agency 
the  needed  authority.  With  the  words  of  Con- 
gress as  your  springboard.  I  hope  that  a  plan 
cln  be  worked  out  to  correct  the  ln«:tlve 
company  problem.  And,  if  you  feel  that  addi- 
tional legislation  Is  needed.  I  pronUse  that 
It   win   be   given   the  earliest   possible  con- 
sideration. .. 

During  the  recent  Investigations  of  the 
McClellan  committee,  suggestions  were  raised 
bv  your  industry  that  thought  should  be 
given  to  a  seU-poUclng  type  operation  simi- 
lar to  that  used  by  the  stock  exchanges  and 
the  National  Association  of  Security  Dealers 
At  that  time,  quite  frankly,  there  was  not  a 
great  deal  of  support  for  such  an  >dea  out- 
side of  the  industry.  There  was  a  feeling  that 
IbICs  had  been  caught  ^.'ith  their  thumbs 
in  the  pie  and  were  not  trying  to  take  the 

^^^uTirL  most  part,  that  unfortunate 
chapter  of  SBIC  history  Is  behind  us  and  the 
proi^am  once  more  Is  moving  forward    Now 
is  the  time  to  consider  a  program  of  self- 
pollcing-not  as  a  replacement  for  tiie  agen- 
cvs  supervision,  but  rather  as  a  complemen- 
tLy  ad'llTtion  to  the  supervision  What  better 
Dubllcltv  could  there  be  than  to  tell  the  fi- 
^cilfworld  that  you  1«o  as  an  industry  a^e 
concerned  about  questionable  SBIC  oi^ra 
tions    In  fact,  so  concerned  that  you.  as  an 
IndustiT.  will  take  action  against  tho«  oper- 
ators before  SBA  has  to  move  In.  In  short. 
S  want  for  trouble  to  come  to  you  and 
then  try  to  beg  out  of  the  problem— why  not 
adopt  r^hlnfry  to  head  off  the  problem  be- 

'TwouSlTso  like  to  touch  base  this  after- 
noon with  the  status  of  new  licenses  for  the 
;S^  I  would  not  be  telling  you  the  trutii 
ff  T^d  I  was  happy  with  the  influx  of  bank- 
o'^Stom^p^nles^mto  the  program  hetwee- 

fn^d  rXdt  %^c^ -ro'rf  ft  lira 

^ff^t'  Con^esslo^l  '"^°TJa"n  Seating 
banks  were  gaining  too  much  of  an  operating 

'°'^ITJ7S^  restricted  the  amount 
of^wnersllp  that  a  bank  could  have  in  an 
SBlC^^d  in  no  case  could  bank  conti-ol  an 
Imc  ^cep?  for  existing  control  situations^ 
I  frankly  was  shocked  and  dUmayed  at  tbe 
L!mSr  Of  banks  that  moved  Into  the  pro- 
gram during  the  90-day  delay.  „„„„„, 
Isincerely  hope  that  they  obtained  licenses 
With  the  thought  of  running  active  and  pub- 
m^  Bolrited  SBICs  and  that  they  are  not  ob- 
tamfnj  these  licenses  solely  as  a  speculative 
move  with  the  intent  of  waiting  to  see  what 
^ppens  to   the  program  before  they  move 
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•bead  wtth  any  lnve«tmenU.  Let  me  aasure 
you  that  I  will  be  watcWng  the  newly- 
Ucensed  bank-owned  SBICb  closer  than  a 
farm  boy  at  hla  first  burlesque  ihow  and  I 
plan  to  aak  SBA  for  periodic  report*  on  the 
operations  of  these  companies. 

I  am  certain  that  one  of  the  topics  you 
will  be  dlscusalng  during  your  meetings  will 
be  that  of  taxaUon  In  short,  whether  or  not 
the  SBIC  tax  program  presently  before  Con- 
gress will  become  law  this  Session  or,  in  fact, 
in  any  Session  of  Congress.  Quite  frankly,  I 
would  hesitate  to  make  a  predlcUon  about 
the  fate  of  the  tax  bill.  Certainly  this  Is  not 
a  year  for  legislation  cutUng  taxes.  But,  I 
hope  that  your  industry  Is  not  sltUng  around 
waiting  to  see  If  the  tax  bill  will  be  passed 
but  instead  is  moving  forward  to  make  this 
the  best  possible  profcram. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  that  a  well-known 
educational  insUtutlon.  the  school  of  hard 
knocks,  must  have  offered  its  first  post  grad- 
uate course  to  the  SBIC  Industry  And,  those 
stlU  m  the  Industry  have  graduated  with 
high  honors.  But.  the  worst  Is  behind  you. 
And  the  only  question  before  the  industry 
now  Is  how  high  a  plateau  can  be  reached. 
If  this  council  and  all  of  the  Indiistry  will- 
look  forward  at  the  same  time  tiklng  enough 
of  a  backward  glance  to  see  that  the  prob- 
lems m  the -past  do  not  recur,  then  I  foresee 
m  the  very  near  future  a  highly  profitable 
SBIC  Industry  not  only  from  the  dollars  and 
cents  standpoint,  but  from  the  viewpoint  of 
the  millions  of  small  businesses  throughout 
our  Nation. 


Elmira  College  Girls  Hold  Bake-In  and 
Prodnce  12,384  Cookies  for  Marines  in 
Victnam 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OF    NVW    TOBK 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  7.  1968 


Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  regard- 
less of  one's  extent  of  support  for  our 
activities  In  Vietnam,  it  Is  inescapable 
that  we  have  more  than  a  half  million 
American  men  there,  and  they  deserve 
our  constant  thoughts  and  prayers.  The 
students  at  Elmira  College,  Elmlra.  N.Y., 
decided  to  show  the  7th  Marine  Regiment 
that  they  are  not  forgotten  by  the  girls 
back  home.  They  organized  a  "bake-In" 
last  weekend  which  produced  more  than 
one  thousand  dozen  cookies  to  be  sent  to 
the  marines  in  Quang  Nam.  Vietnam 
with  personal  notes  from  the  girls.  The 
effort  was  supported  by  several  local  and 
national  industries  and  by  veterans  posts. 
The  great  success  of  this  spirited  en- 
deaver  prompts  me  to  bring  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues,  for  they  may 
wish  to  suggest  a  similar  project  to  wom- 
en's colleges,  clubs,  and  groups  in  their 
own  congressional  districts,  I  am  sure, 
that  everyone  in  the  House  joins  with  me 
in  saying  to  the  girls  of  Elmira  College. 
Well  done. 

I  enclose  a  news  story  about  the  project 

from  the  Elmira  Star  Gazette  of  March 

2  and  the  Sunday  Telegram  of  March  3  : 

(From  the  Elmira  (N.T.)  Star  Gazette, 

Mar.  2,  1968] 

ELMniA  College's  Viet  "BAKE-Iif"'  '  DtAWS 
Donations  FHom  Legion  Post.  Several 
Companies 

Harry  B.  Bentley  American  Legion  Poet  443 
of  Elmira  has  donated  1200  to  assist  Elmira 
College  studenta  In  shipping  12.000  cookies 
from  today's  "bake-In"  to  American  service- 
men In  Vietnam. 
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Cooklee  will  be  shipped  by  parcel  air  lift, 
a  special  service  of  the  U.S.  Poet  Office  for 
packages  to  Vietnam.  Plans  to  have  the 
cookies  shipped  by  military  air  transport  fell 
through  due  to  the  current  shortage  of  cargo 
space  on  military  (lights  to  the  Par  East. 

Packed  in  cartons  of  34  dozen  each,  the 
shipment  will  amount  to  about  45  cartons, 
each  weighing  about  28  pounds.  Shipping 
cosU  win  be  about  tfl  86  a  carton. 

Arrangemenu  have  been  made  with  local 
post  office  officials  to  expedite  the  shipment 
from  Elmira  tonight.  Th?y  wUl  go  by  air 
parcel  post  to  San  Francisco — where  they 
win  be  Included  in  a  regular  mall  air  Uft 
direct  to  Vietnam — and  are  expected  to  ar- 
rive early  next  week. 

The  cookies  are  being  sent  to  the  7th  Mar- 
ine Regiment.  1st  Marine  Division.  In  Quang 
Nam,  Vietnam,  which  Includes  several  men 
from  the  Twin  Tiers  area. 

In  addition  to  the  $300  contribution  from 
the  Bentley  American  Legion  Post,  several 
other  veterans  organizations  In  the  Elmira 
area  have  indicated  that  they  will  assUt  In 
underwrlUng  the  shipping  cosU.  according  to 
LllUan  Waram,  chairman  of  the  bake-In  com- 
mittee. 

Expenses  for  the  "bake-In "  will  be  under- 
written by  national  and  local  firms  who  have 
donated  suppUes  for  the  project,  according  to 
Miss  Waram. 

"We  are  simply  overwhelmed  by  the  en- 
thusiastic response  to  the  bake-In  Idea." 
Miss  Waram  said,  "and  want  to  thank  every- 
one who  has  been  so  wonderful  In  assuring 
its  success." 

Iiigredlentt  for  the  13.000  oatmeal-honey 
cookies  has  been  given  by  the  General  tiilla 
Co.  of  Minneapolis.  Minn.  Heavy  duty  ship- 
ping cartons — and  specially  printed  boxes 
for  each  dozen  cookies  have  been  supplied 
by  the  PM.  Howell  Co..  Elmira  packaging 
speclalUts:  and  plastic  bags  for  packing  the 
cookies  In  each  box  have  been  donated  by 
the  Waight  Supply  Co.  of  Elmira. 

Elmira  Quality  Printers  has  supplied 
printed  note  paper  to  be  used  for  personal 
notes  from  EC  students  to  be  Included  with 
each  dozen  cookies.  The  Bond  Paper  Co.  of 
Elmira  donated  sealing  tape,  and  the  Elmira 
Pepsi  Cola  Bottling  Co.  has  contributed  16 
cases  of  Pepsi  Cola  for  refreshments  lor 
students  working  on  the  bake-In. 
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cookies  and  helped  pack  them  In  the  43 
cartons  for  shipment  disagree  with  present 
government  policy  regarding  the  war. 

"We  were  just  sitting  around  one  night 
awhile  ago  talking  about  how  comfortable  we 
were  here  and  how  uncomfortable  those  guys 
must  be  over  there  and  we  decided  to  do 
something  useful,"  said  Miss  Waram. 

Between  then  and  Saturday,  the  project 
grew  like  Topey.  Baking  actually  began  on 
Friday  under  direction  of  Mahlon  "Bud" 
Bennett,  the  college  food  service  director. 

Baker  Alt  Hansen  came  In  at  4:30  ajn.  Sat- 
urday to  start  the  ovens  and  begin  baking 
so  the  packers  would  have  a  backlog  to  work 
on. 

At  4:30  p.m.  the  last  trip  was  made  to  the 
sectional  post  office  where  the  cookies  were 
transferred  to  the  airport. 

'•It  was  the  greatest  thing  I've  seen  on  any 
college  campus,"  said  one  college  official. 

The  Job  may  be  completed,  but  the  Marines 
won't  likely  be  forgotten.  Some  kind  of  re- 
sponse U  expected  In  the  next  few  weeks,  es- 
pecially since  the  college  girls  sent  out  1.200 
personal  notes  with  the  cookies. 
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Execntions  in  Rhodesia 


I  Prom  the  Elmira  (N.Y.)   Sunday  Telegram. 
Mar.  3.  1988) 
On  Wat  to  Virr  A«e  12.384  Cookies 
The  talk  In  the  Elmira  College  dorms  Sat- 
urday  night   was  about   boys.  Nothing   un- 
usual there. 

But  the  boys  aren't  Just  any  boys.  They 
were  American  Marines  In  Vietnam  and  the 
girls  were  talking  about  how  they'd  baked 
and  packed  12.384  cookies  for  them  earlier 
that  day. 

They  were  tired,  but  their  mission  was 
done  and  elation  conquered  fatigue. 

"We'll  do  It  again.  We're  still  up  In  th^ 
air  about  It."  said  Ulllan  Waram.  a  freshman 
from  Hamilton.  Ont.  whose  Idea  to  send  a 
dozen  cookies  to  a  friend  In  service  spawned 
tlie  "Bake  for  the  Boys"  project. 

"All  the  talk  tonight  has  been  about  It  and 
how  many  people  helped  out."  said  Cheryl 
Chlttlck.  a  freshman  from  Orchard  Park  who 
was  another  of  the  300  Elmira  College  stu- 
dents— about  a  quarter  of  the  school's  en- 
rollment— who  participated  in  the  bake-In. 

The  Idea  had  been  to  send  1.000  dozen 
freshly  baked  cookies  to  the  front  line  troops 
of  the  7th  Marine  Regiment.  1st  Marine  Di- 
vision In  Quang  Nam,  Vietnam. 

The  project  was  designed  as  a  person-to- 
person  mission  of  good  will  and  It  was  picked 
up  with  enthusiasm  by  students,  faculty,  col- 
lege administrators,  postal  workers,  local  and 
national  companies  and  veterans  organiza- 
tions— all  of  whom  contributed  In  various 
ways. 

There  was  no  consideration  given  to  poll- 
tics.  In  fact,  some  of  those  who  baked  the 
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Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
tragic  execution  of  three  Africans  by  the 
illegal,  minority  regime  of  Ian  Smith  in 
Rhodesia  is  one  more  flagrant  example 
of  its  contempt  for  world  opinion. 

This  action  by  the  Smith  regime  vio- 
lates not  only  the  1961  constitution  of 
Rhodesia,  which  is  still  recognized  by 
the  rest  of  the  world  as  the  only  legiti- 
mate one,  but  also  the  minority  govern- 
ment's own  constitution,  proclaimed  in 
1965. 

The  self-proclaimed  "independent 
government"  in  Salisbury  represents  the 
efforts  of  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  million 
people  of  European  descent  to  preser\'e 
their  domination  over  4  million  black 
Africans.  In  the  words  of  VU.  Ambassa- 
dor Arthur  Goldberg : 

Its  legislative  enactments  and  Its  whole 
course  of  conduct  have  been  clearly  designed 
to  thwart  majority  rule  and  perpetuate  racial 
superiority. 

As  the  New  York  Times  commented  in 
an  editorial  this  morning,  the  "road  to 
apartheid. "  chosen  by  Rhodesia's  white 
rulers,  'is  not  likely  to  be  a  road  to 
peace." 

The  editorial  on  Executions  in  Rho- 
desia" follows : 

Executions  in  Rhodesia 

Rhodesia's  white  minority  rulers  have  now 
fiaunted  In  the  most  dramatic  and  tragic  way 
their  utter  indifference  to  world  opinion  with 
the  execution  of  three  Africans  charged  with 
murder. 

Under  the  Constitution  of  1961 — the  only 
one  recognized  by  the  world— the  condemned 
Africans  had  the  right  to  appeal  their  death 
sentences  to  the  Privy  Council  In  Britain. 
This  right  was  denied  last  week  by  white 
Judges  in  Salisbury,  who  have  thus  become 
tools  of  Prime  Minister  Ian  Smith's  Illegal  re- 
gime Even  under  the  Constitution  pro- 
claimed by  the  rebels  In  1966,  Queen  Eliza- 
beth was  maintained  as  head  of  sUte  and 
designated  Fpeclflcally  as  Queen  of  Rhodesia; 
yet,  the  regime  and  its  courts  refused  to  rec- 
ognize the  Queen's  reprieve  of  the  Africans. 


Mr  Smith  had  an  easy  way  out.  He  could 
have  Instructed  Clifford  Dupont.  the  officer 
••admlnUterlng  the  Government"  In  the 
Queen's  name.  •  to  commute  the  sentence 
without  reference  to  the  royal  reprieve.  This 
would  have  blurred  the  constitutional  Issue. 
In  fact,  two  Africans  reprieved  by  the  Queen 
in  1966  are  still  alive  in  Rhodesia. 

It  is  entirely  clear  that  Mr.  Smith  was  not 
interested  in  any  suoh  demonstration  of  hu- 
manltarlanlsm.  His  extremists  had  demanded 
the  blood  of  the  Africans  and  that  Is  what  he 
eave  them,  possibly  In  the  hope  that  this 
act  would  deter  others  among  Rhodeslas 
African  majority  of  tour  mUllon  from  strik- 
ing at  his  regime. 

Nor  was  Mr.  Smith  Interested  In  resump- 
tion of  negotlaUons  with  Britain.  ^  {^^ 
this  act  should  persuade  most  of  the  doubters 
that  Mr.  Smith  was  never  serious  about 
negotiating  an  honorable  settlement  with 
Britain  on  the  basis  of  the  principles  he 
professed. 

Rhodesia  now  seems  set.  perhaps  Irrevo- 
cably, on  the  road  to  republicanism  and 
apartheid.  For  Rhodesla-'s  220,000  whites  It 
Is  not  likely  to  be  a  road  to  peace. 


Miss  Edna  Earle  Named  "Woman  of  the 
Year"  by  Hollywood  B'nai  B'rith 
Lodge  11-11   

HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

OF   CALirOHNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  7.  196S 
Mr  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  27  of 
this  year,  Hollywood  B'nal  B'rith  Lodge 
11-11  will  honor  Miss  Edna  Earle,  famed 
Los  Angeles  restaurateur  and  Philan- 
thropist, as  its  "Woman  of  the  Year. 
The  honor  to  be  extended  to  Miss  Earle 
Is  weU  deserved  and  all  of  us  in  the  Los 
Angeles  community  would  like  the  Nation 
to  know  of  this  unusual  woman. 

Edna  Earle  Is  a  woman  of  rare  achieve- 
ment who,  whUe  not  relinquishing  the 
sUghtest  vestige  of  femininity,  has  distin- 
guished herself  In  a  field  primarily  domi- 
nated by  men. 

In  1950  this  petite  blonde  dynamo 
turned  her  back  on  a  promising  show 
business  career  to  take  over  the  operation 
of  a  struggling  little  cafe  vdth  the  pro- 
vocative name  of  "Fog  Cutter."  Today, 
due  to  her  great  vision,  charm,  courage, 
and  determination,  she  has  emerged  as 
one  of  the  foremost  restaurateurs  in  the 
area  and  her  creation  has  become  a  mec- 
ca  for  the  discriminating  diner. 

Turning  those  same  marvelous  energies 
to  the  field  of  philanthropy,  she  was  hon- 
ored m  1964  by  the  City  of  Hope,  famed 
Duarte,  Calif.,  medical  research  center, 
which  named  her  its  first  "Woman  of  the 

Year." 

An  Edna  Earle  research  fellowship  was 
founded  by  the  City  of  Hope  last  year 
and  its  holder  is  Dr.  Katherine  S.  Bao, 
pediatric  cardiologist. 

Also  In  1966,  Miss  Earle  was  cited  by 
the  California  Assembly  and  the  Los  An- 
geles City  CouncU  for  her  life  of  out- 
standing personal  achievements  and  her 
untiring  efforts  in  service  of  her  fellow 

man. 

I  know  that  the  distinguished  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  join  me 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

and  Hollywood  B'nai  B'rith  Lodge  11-11 
in  praising  this  fine  American  for  her 
pioneering  spirit  and  humanitarian 
Ideals.         ^^_^^^_^^_ 

Call  for  Better  Health  Services 

HON.  BERTRAM  L  PODELL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  7,  1968 
]\4r  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues the  text  of  an  address  I  am  de- 
livering this  evening  before  the  Junior 
League  of  the  City  of  New  York  dealing 
with  matters  of  vital  concern  to  the 
health  needs  of  our  people. 
The  text  follows: 

Call  for  Better  Health  Services 
As  you  know,  I  have  Just  gone  through  a 
congressional  elecUon  campaign,  a  peculiar 
American  Inftltutlon  designed  not  for  the 
enUKhtenment  of  the  voter  but  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  candidates.  In  fact  the  money 
we  spend  on  campaigns  assumes  the  char- 
acter of  tuition  fees. 

I  particularly  observed  that  American  so- 
ciety like  Gaul  Is  divided  Into  three  parts: 
junior  leaguers,  senior  citizens,  and  a  vast 
horde  of  humanity  In  between,  too  old  to 
oartake  of  the  passions  of  the  Junior  leaguer 
and  too  young  to  enjoy  the  solace  and  the 
comforts  of  the  aged. 

I  know  whereof  I  speak,  because  I  fall 
into  that  middle  group  where  the  pangs  of 
unrequited  love  dissolve  into  the  Pa»ns  « 
middle  age  spread;  where  the  f5^P° "".'}•'  " 
Itles  of  parenthood  become  limited  prlncl- 
oally  to  those  'of  a  banking  institution;  and 
where  fancies  of  spring  turn  lightly  to  the 
knowledge  that  there  will  be  no  more  snow^ 
in  addition,  as  a  politician  I  am  particularly 
exposed  to  the  ravages  of  myopia,  at  the 
very  moment  when  all  the  rest  of  humanity 
is  blessed  with  hindsight. 

Under     the     clrctimstances,     the     Junior 
League  of  the  City  of  New  York  should  be 
congratulated  for  undertaking  this  study  and 
conference  on  the  health  needs  of  our  people. 
It  may  well  provide  you  with  an  opportunity 
to  de^rmlne  for  yourself  whether  'tis  nobler 
to  end  It  all  in  the  spring  of  life  or  to  suffer 
the  slings  and  arrows  of   advancing  years. 
Indeed  by  any  realistic  standards  of  meas- 
urement, the  evidence  Is  overpowering  that 
the  health  needs  of  our  people  are  In  a  crisis 
stage.  According  to  a  recent  survey  published 
by  the  Citizens  Committee  on  Children,  some 
19    million    American    chUdren    subsist    at 
poverty  leveU,  suffering  illness,  disease  and 
malnuultlon.  Of  some  40  mllUon  senior  citi- 
zens in  our  Nation,   more   than  two-thirds 
suffer  the  lUs  of  poverty  In  addition  to  those 
ills  of  the  mind  and  body  common  to  the 
elderly 

Millions  of  American  families  are  trapped 
in  ghettos  by  reason  of  bigotry  and  addi- 
tional millions  are  trapped  in  slums  by  reason 
of  poverty.  And  those  who  enjoy  a  greater 
share  of  American  affluence  are  faced  with 
hospital  costs  mounting  to  astronomical  pro- 
portions. In  1952.  the  average  patient  cost 
per  day  in  a  New  York  City  voluntary  hos- 
pital was  $24.  Ten  years  later.  In  1962.  It 
was  $53.  Today  It  Is  $90. 

Moreover,  our  hospital  structures,  both 
voluntary  and  municipal,  are  in  too  many 
cases  obsolete  and  hazardous.  They  suffer 
severe  shortages  in  doctors,  nurses,  and  other 
paramedical  personnel.  Our  State  hospitals 
suffer  so  acute  a  shortage  of  medical  person- 
nel that  psychiatric  treatment  of  the  mental- 
ly 111  Is  virtually  impossible. 

Recently.  In  my  capacity  as  chairman  of 
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the  Joint  Legislative  Committee  on  Penal 
Institutions.  I  Inspected  State  Institutions 
for  the  criminally  Insane  and  was  appalled 
at  the  total  lack  of  psychiatric  care  given 
the  inmates.  In  any  history  of  mans  in- 
humanity to  man.  there  must  be  f  foot^f^ 
for  the  man  from  Brooklyn,  arrested  at  the 
age  of  twenty  and  charged  with  the  theft  of 
$5  He  was  found  by  the  court  to  be  legally 
insane  and  thereafter  not  competent  to  stand 
trial  Instead  he  was  sent  to  Matteawan,  a 
SUte  prison  for  the  criminally  Insane,  where 
h^  lived  for  67  years,   untu  discharged  by 

'^^Statisticians  In  the  medical  field  normally 
look  to  infant  mortality  rates  as  a  basic  gxilde 
to  the  leveU  of  health  standards  maintained 
within  a  community.  The  infant  molality 
Tate  Is  a  simple  statistic  which  sets  forth 
the  number  of  babies  who  die  from  nature 
causes  before  their  first  birthday  Pe^  1000 
live  births.  For  the  United  States  as  a  whole 
thi  iB^ant  mortality  rate  was  24.7.  Among 
White  people  the  rate  was  21.5;  among  non- 
whltes^e  rate  was  403.  The  ^on-white  In- 
fant mortality  rate  for  the  United  Stat«« 
as  a  whole  U  Just  about  double  the  white 

j-O  +  p 

in  New  York  State  in  1965.  the  rate  was 
23  4,  for  white  people  20.2  and  for  non-whites, 
aeain  almost  twice  as  high  39.5. 

to  our  own  city,  the  Infant  mortality  is 
about  26.  In  Central  Harlem  It  Is  more  than 
40  wid  It  is  45  in  Brooklyn's  Fort  Greene 
section.  Some  time  ago  we  urgently  called 
the  attention  of  Mayor  Undsay  to  the  sharp 
disparity  In  Infant  mortality  rates  among 
dlffwent  health  districts  of  our  city  Our  own 
studies  revealed  clearly  and  conclusively  a 
direct  correlaUon  between  high  Infant  mor- 
tality   rates    and    the    absence    of    pre-natai 

^'^Accordingly.    I    recommended    to    Mayor 

undsay  the  urgent  "^^^^^^  /^/^^'fd^r 
ine  mobile  clinics  for  pre-natal  care,  similar 
K  mobile  Clinics  we  use  In  the  cll^today 
for  tuberculosis,  glaucoma,  and  diabetes.  I 
understand  that  the  gentlemen  who  consti- 
tute fhV  Health  services  Administration  had 
a  lengthy  conference  on  this  proposa  .  and 
came  up  with  the  remarkable  conclusion 
that  such  pre-natal  care  mobile  units  were 

"  T^heyTn'ormed  me  that  wim  respect  to 
tuberculosis,  glaucoma,  and  dlabees  there 
was  a  problem  of  detection,  which  they  said 
did  not  pertain  to  pregnancy  It  's  ^f^ed 
unfortunate  that  the  principal  executives  of 
the  Health  Services  Administration  are  all 
men  taefopged  by  the  female  my.stique.  I  sym- 
Sithlze  with  their  difficulty  because,  I  too. 
iike  all  boys  was  exposed  to  the  female  tradi- 
tion perpetuated  by  mothers. 

We  were  all  taught  that  girls  were  made 
of  sugar  and  spice,  and  other  things  nice, 
in  fact  it  was  not  until  recently,  when  tele- 
vision reached  its  maturity  ^  '^'i, ''''"f  "'°^^' 
force  in  our  society,  that  I  first  learned  that 
girls  were  made  of  living  girdles,  breathing 
Iras,  and  Ice  blue  secret.  The  growing  boys 
of  this  generation  will  escape  this  mother 
complex  The  Board  of  Education  Is  now 
teaching  sex  in  the  Vlndergarien  ^)^^^^J° 
that  before  our  children  learn  how  to  add  and 
subtract,  they  wUl  know  how  we  multiply. 

The  poet  once  said:  "Where  ignorance  is 
bliss.  It  Is  folly  to  be  wUe."  I  can't  help  but 
wonder  at  times  whether  we  are  not  engaged 
in  a  massive  effort  to  substitute  foUy  for 
ignorance.  ...    . 

In  any  event,  these  men  who  constitute 
the  health  services  administration.  a8»erted 
that  pregnancy  raised  no  problems  of  detec- 
tlon-thtt  r  woman  knows  whether  she  Is 
pregnant  or  not.  I  thought  that  a  proposition 
worthy  of  further  study.  I  discovered  that 
The  sale  of  rabbits  In  the  United  Stat^sls 
keeping  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  gross 
national  product:  that  the  n"mj>er  of  rab- 
bits used  in  the  manufacture  of  rabbits  is 
infinitesimal    compared    to    the    number    of 
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rabbiu  used  to  determine  whether  at  a 
given  moment  of  time  a  partlcxilar  female  U 
or  Is  not  pregnant. 

Thua  the  aaaertlon  that  a  woman  knows 
when  she  Is  pregnant  Is  belled  by  the  facts. 
Moreover  that  Is  but  a  part  of  the  problem. 
In  1966.  235  babies  were  born  In  New  York 
City  to  mothers  15  years  of  age  or  less,  all 
but  15  to  Negro  girls.  On  the  assumption 
that  these  girls  were  aware  of  their  preg- 
nancy early  In  the  game,  did  they  know  what 
to  do  about  It? 

Family  mobility  U  a  clear  characteristic 
of  the  subculture  of  poverty.  Some  of  our 
schools  In  sliun  neighborhoods  have  a  one 
hundred  percent  turnover  In  pupil  popula- 
tion In  the  cotirse  of  a  school  year.  There 
Is  no  warrant  for  the  assumption  that  these 
families,  when  they  move  from  one  ghetto 
to  another,  know  precisely  where  the  health 
department  clinic  Is  located.  Nor  are  there 
adequate  community  resources  and  facili- 
ties to  advise  these  families  as  to  available 
health  and  medical  services.  It  Is  clear  to 
me  that  we  cannot  sit  idly  by  while  so  many 
families  suffer  the  tragedy  of  infant  deaths. 
In  light  of  the  urgent  need  for  better 
health,  hospital  and  medical  services.  It  Is 
remarkable  that  programs  reaching  towards 
such  objectives  become  embroiled  In  heated 
controversy,  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  unfortunately  cut  back  on  Federal  ap- 
propriations for  medicaid.  The  senate  of  the 
State  of  New  York  adopted  a  bill  making 
serious  inroads  upon  persons  covered  and 
available  benefits  under  the  State  medicaid 
program. 

I  was  a  member  of  the  Joint  LegUlatlve 
Committee  on  Medical  Care  and  Medicaid 
and  hearings  before  the  committee  revealed 
the  full  sweep  of  the  controversy.  The 
burden  of  cosu  and  taxpayer  complalnu  were 
common  In  upstate  communities,  although 
in  many  cases  It  was  clear  that  taxpayer 
complaints  about  rising  government  costs, 
from  schooU  to  street  lighting,  were  all 
lumped  In  their  objections  to  medicaid.  Ad- 
ministrative problems  have  been  monu- 
mental: patients  complain  about  doctors, 
doctors  about  patients;  doctors,  pharmacists 
and  other  licensed  professionals  coipplaln 
about  delays  in  payment  of  bills:  adminis- 
trators and  professionals  are  squabbling  as 
to  whether  prescriptions  should  be  written 
In  generic  or  trade  names. 

I  am  certain  that  with  time  and  patience 
many  of  these  Irritants  will  be  ironed  out. 
It  Is  also  clear  to  me  that  we  need  an  exten- 
sion rather  than  a  narrowing  of  coverage 
and  services.  We  have  an  urgent  need  to 
build  new  hospitals  to  replace  those  that 
have  become  obsolete;  we  ne«d  new  hospi- 
tals, clinics  and  health  centers  to  meet  the 
needs  of  our  changing  population  as  well  as 
the  movement  of  people  to  newly  developed 
communities.  We  have  an  urgent  need  for 
more  and  better  nursing  homes.  A  great  deal 
needs  to  be  done  In  medical  research,  from 
pediatrics  to  geriatrics  to  psychlauic.  Pro- 
grams must  be  developed  for  the  training 
of  more  doctors,  nurses,  and  medical  techni- 
cians. 

In  short,  decent  medical  care  for  the 
American  people  will  require  the  expendi- 
ture of  billions  of  dollars,  as  well  as  the  more 
effective  utilization  and  mobilization  of  all 
our  medical  resources. 

A  decent  medical  program  tor  the  Ameri- 
can people  calls  for  a  more  massive  attack 
on  our  slums,  eradication  of  bigotry  and  the 
searing  indignities  to  which  It  expose*  so 
many  of  our  people,  the  redevelopment  of  a 
new  sense  of  purpose  and  goals  to  uproot 
the  malaise,  which  drives  so  many  of  our 
youngsters  to  narcotics  addiction  And  re- 
bellion. 

These  are  objectives  within  our  capacity 
to  achieve.  We  must  achieve  them  If  the 
American  way  of  life  is  to  ha^e  content  and 
meaning  for  all  our  people. 
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President  Johnson  Declares  E\6tt\j'% 
Rifht  to  Indlependcnce 

HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

or    FLOEIOA 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  7.  1968 
Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Johnson  last  week  distributed  the  first 
social  security  checks  with  increased 
1967  benefits  to  members  of  the  old  folks 
home  In  Beaumont.  Tex.— and  well  he 
should. 

Through  the  efforts  of  President  John- 
son—and an  enlightened  Congress— we 
have  secured  the  largest,  single  dollar 
Increase  In  benefits  since  the  Inception 
of  social  security  over  30  years  ago.  To- 
day, 24  million  Americans  find  their 
benefits  Increased  an  average  of  16  per- 
cent— 35  percent.  Including  medicare 
since  1965.  _    ^      .„ 

The  new  Increase  now  In  effect  will 
mean.  In  President  Johnson's  words, 
"more  dollars  and  more  dignity"  for  the 
elderly,  increased  security  for  over  5  mil- 
lion widows  and  orphans,  and  a  greater 
opportunity  for  the  young  to  build  up 
Insurance  toward  retirement. 

The  Social  Security  Amendments  for 
1967  are.  as  the  President  put  It,  "a  per- 
sonal declaration  of  Independence"  for 
Americans  because  they  will  help  pro- 
vide freedom  from  fear. 

Our  generation  owes  all  the  rich  bless- 
ings it  possesses  to  those  who  have  borne 
the  responsibility  in  the  years  past. 
These  senior  citizens  have  earned  the 
right  to  spend  their  latter  days  in  secu- 
rity, comfort,  and  dignity. 

We  in  Congress  can  be  justly  proud 
that  with  the  checks  President  Johnson 
distributed  last  week  we  have  fought 
for — and  won — that  sacred  right  for  our 
elderly.  ^     ^, 

I  insert  into  the  Record  the  President  s 
remarks  upon  distributing  the  Increased 
social  security  benefits  at  the  Schlesinger 
Old  Folks  Home  in  Beaumont,  Tex.: 
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Congressman  Brooks.  Congressman  Pickle, 
Mr.  Phillips,  Mr.  Schlesinger,  ladles  and  gen- 
tlemen, and  my  very  dear  friends : 

Several  months  ago.  at  Stanford  Univer- 
sity, in  California,  a  scientific  miracle  took 
place:  the  researchers  there  demonstrated 
their  ability  to  create  life  In  a  laboratory. 
Shortly  after  the  Stanford  experiments,  a 
South  African  heart  surgeon  transplanted  a 
human  heart  for  the  first  time. 

These  were  great  achievements.  One  day 
they  may  change  and  improve  the  lives  of 
millions  of  our  people.  Just  as  medical  re- 
search has  Improved  our  lives  over  the  past 
decades  from  a  life  expectancy  of  54  years  in 
1920  to  a  life  expectancy  of  more  than  70 
years  today.  Medical  science  Is  going  to  con- 
tinue slowly  and  painstakingly  to  make  all 
of  our  lives  better  lives. 

Yet,  as  all  of  this  medical  activity  Is 
going  on,  I  couldn't  help  but  think  that  It  Is 
not  only  scientists  and  medical  researchers 
who  make  life  better  for  men  and  women 
all  over  the  world. 

Men  In  public  life  can  also  make  life 
better— and  when  they  are  doing  their  Job 
right,  they  do  make  life  better  for  other 
people. 


So  I  think  it  Is  quite  Important  for  us 
to  constantly  engage  In  a  little  Introspec- 
tion and  ask  ourselves  what  are  we  doing 
to  try  to  better  the  lives  of  others. 

When  he  was  87  years  old,  a  great  man  in 
public  life.  Senator  Theodore  Francis  Green, 
had  this  to  say  about  being  what  U  now 
called  a  "senior  citizen":  "Most  people  say 
that  as  you  get  old  you  have  to  give  up 
things.  I  think  you  get  old  because  you  give 
up  things." 

The  social  miracle  that  has  been  happen- 
ing In  our  country  has  allowed  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  older  people  not  to  give  up  things, 
and  not  to  be  afraid  of  their  future.  We  call 
that  miracle  something  you  never  heard  of 
30  years  ago  or  50  years  ago— we  call  It 
"Social  Security." 

Medicare  Is  a  case  In  point.  It  Is  hard  to 
believe  that  only  2Vi  years  ago.  mllUons  of 
elderly  Americans  lived  in  fear  of  a  sudden 
medical  emergency  that  could  wipe  out  their 
savings  after  a  lifetime  of  hard  work. 

That  was  what  we  called  social  Insecurity. 
The  enactment  of  the  Medicare  Bill  that  we 
got  passed  In  1965  eliminating  that  Insecuri- 
ty and  eliminated  that  fear  for  more  than 
19  million  proud,  elderly  Americans— nearly 
10  percent  of  the  total  population  of  Amer- 
ica. Action  by  public  men,  by  politicians — 
an  amendment  to  the  law — completely 
changed  life  In  America,  and  made  It  better 
Just  as  surely  as  the  new  scientific  advances 
are  going  to  make  life  better. 

Medicare,  like  the  rest  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity system,  affected  the  young  as  well  as  the 
old.  A  man  of  40  years  of  age  benefits  from 
Medicare  If  his  dear,  old  father  or  mother 
who  Is  70  years  old  Is  covered.  Otherwise  he 
might  have  to  pay  his  father's  or  mother's 
hospital  bills.  Medicare  to  him  may  mean 
that  he  can  afford  to  send  his  18-year-old 
daughter  to  college.  So,  again,  life  has  been 
changed  for  the  better  for  all  of  them. 

But  perhaps  the  moat  important  change 
was  the  change  In  attitude  between  father 
and  son  and  grandson.  Medicare  meant  the 
end  of  a  great  deal  of  family  friction  over 
dollars.  The  end  of  that  friction  has  been  a 
blessing  In  millions  of  homes  In  America. 

More  dollars — more  dignity — will  be  the 
result  of  the  new  Social  Security  amend- 
ments that  I  signed  Into  law  In  January  of 
this  year. 

I  am  here  tonight  because  tomorrow 
morning.  Just  a  few  hours  from  now — all 
over  this  great  land  we  love,  in  all  the  50 
States  of  the  Union — those  dollars  will 
reach  home  for  the  first  time. 

This  new  law  provides  the  largest,  single 
dollar  Increase  in  benefits  since  Social  Se- 
curity first  sUrted.  Tht  means  an  Increase 
In  benefits  at  an  average  of  16  percent  for 
24  million  of  our  elder  citizens.  It  goes  up  to 
a  new  maximum  of  $234  per  month  for  a 
retired   couple. 

Counting  the  Increases  of  1965  and  In- 
cluding the  dollar  value  of  Medicare,  that 
adds  up  to  a  35  percent  Increase  over  what 
It  was  30  months  ago.  Now.  that's  not  enough 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  asked  the  Congress 
and  I  recommended  to  the  Congress  and  I 
urged  the  Congress  to  give  us  an  Increase 
averaging  20  percent.  I  Intend  to  keep  on 
fighting  for  that. 

Let  us  think,  toi  a  moment,  what  our 
lives  might  be  like  If  we  didn't  have  social 
Insurance. 

Not  long  ago.  for  many  Americans,  old 
age  was  a  real  calamity.  A  man  might  work 
until  he  died — or  he  could  work  untU  he  be- 
came dependent  upon  his  children. 

Today,  when  an  elderly  man  or  woman  lives 
with  his  son  or  daughter.  It  Is  probably  be- 
caust  he  wants  to  live  there  and  not  because 
he  has  to  live  there.  His  Social  Security  check 
now  is  his  personal  declaration  of  Independ- 
ence and  belongs  to  him  alone. 

For  a  younger  man.  Social  Sectirlty  gives 
protecUon  against  long  illness  or  disability. 
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It  RlTM  hlB  Wife  and  children  prote««on  j^ 
the  event  he  dies  when  he  U  young.  Today 
there  are  5%  million  widows  and  orphans 
In  ^country  getting  Insurance  checks- 
up  to  a  new  monthly  maximum  under  this 
new  law  that  runs  a.  high  as  $395  per 
mo^th.  A  man  earning  $8  000  tof^y-^"^ 
chUdren  aged  2.  4.  and  6— knows  that  If  he 

SouTd!?his  ^--^^y Z°fLa^Z"Z" 

measure  of  security— about  $90,000  In  pay 
mMTuover  the  course  of  the  years  to  come 
When  I  discovered  America  up  m  my  hills 
almost  60  years  ago,  we  never  heard  of  any- 
thlnk  like  that.  We  never  dreamed  of  any- 
tSSg  like  that,  we  couldnt  even  vision 
anything  like  that.  But  It  U  here. 

Flnalll,  a  young  man  today  ''"ojs  ^hat  he 
Is  building  up  insurance  toward  his  own 
retlr«nent  A  young,  able  worker,  starting 
out  tX.  knols  tiat  he  and  f^^ls  wife  can 
get  a  monthly  income  of  at  least  $323  a 
month  when  he  retires. 

That  is  what  this  new  law  provides.  That 
is  what  the  young  men  know  they  can  work 
towMd  That  is  what  the  older  people  know 

^  £cla/securlty  was  first  started  after  I 
had  Kone  to  Washington,  by  a  great  Amerl- 
c^-ia  man  who  said  the  only  thing  we  have 
to  fear  is  fear  Itself.  That  man's  name  was 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 

As  we  meet  here  tonight,  we  see  >»  third 
of  a  century  after  Franklin  Roosevelt  started 
It.  that  what  social  Security  really  buys  s 
freedom  from  fear— not  Just  for  older  Ameri- 
cans, but  for  younger  f^^^^''"'^-^?°^  ,,een 
This  is  a  proud  day  for  me.  It  has  been 
a  long  trip  to  get  here— one  that  began  33 
years  ago  under  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 
We  are  not  through  yet. 

We  are  continuing  to  move  forward. 
The  one  thing  that  I  want  to  see  as  much 
as  I  want  to  see  anything  else  In  the  world 
except  peace  among  all  men.  Is  to  see  In  this 
land  that  I  lead  during  the  time  allotted  me 
the  most  modern  miracles  that  we  can  pro- 
duce   placed   into   a    good    home    for    elder 

*^"l^want  It  to  have  the  best  floors  and  the 
best  roof.  I  want  It  to  have  the  most  attrac- 
tive walls  and  the  best  windows.  I  want  It 
to  be  the  place  that  can  be  kept  clean- 
where  the  water  Is  always  hot  when  you 
want  It  and  always  cold  If  you  need  it. 

I  want  It  where  an  elder  person  can  get 
in  his  bath  without  fear  of  slipping  or  can 
eet  out  of  his  bed  vrtthout  fear  of  breaking 
ms  hip.  I  want  It  where  his  food  can  be 
eood-and  he  can  have  a  good  bed  to  s  eep 
on,  a  good  room  to  eat  In,  and  a  good  place 
to  spend  his  last  days. 

I  am  tr>-lng  so  hard  to  have  a  group  pro- 
duce a  model  home. 

I  have  looked  at  what  you  have  here,  i 
am  proud  of  what  you  have  here.  It  Is  so 
much  better  than  the  old  flop  houses  or  the 
old  places  that  we  had  In  my  day. 

There  Is  not  a  person  In  this  room  who 
was  born  into  a  place  like  this.  All  of  you 
Hme  from  an  age  when  we  didn't  have  the 
modern  conveniences.  We  read  by  kerosene 
lamps.  We  didn't  have  the  benefits  of  elec- 
tricity. We  didn't  have  the  tile  on  the  floor. 
We  didn't  have  the  modern  plumbing  facili- 
ties that  vou  have  here. 

But  we  "don't  have  near  enough— not  even 
here  I  am  going  to  continue  to  work  until 
the  day  comes  when  we  can  put  In  every 
community  in  this  land  a  place  where  we  can 
enjoy  the  twilight  of  our  careers.  Not  Just 
our  mothers  and  fathers  now,  but  my  grand- 
sons and  mv  granddaughters  can  know  that 
thev  don't  have  to  pay  attention  to  any  son- 
in-law  or  any  brother-in-law:  that  they  have 
earned  It  on  their  ovra.  They  ^^-111  get  their 
own  social  Security  check  and  they  can  go 
to  a  home  that  Is  clean,  decent  and  get  a 
good  bed  and  get  good  food  and  get  good 

''^Thelr  country  can  do  that  for  them  If  It 

does  care.  This  country,  under  my  leadership, 

does  care  or  else  I  wouldn't  be  here  tonight. 

I  am  Issuing  a  proclamation  here  tonight. 


This  is  the  first  Presidential  Proclamation 
tha?  is  issued  In  a  home  like  this.  But  It  says 
"sinlor  CUlzens  Month."  And  the  respect 
that  we  show  for  older  Americans  is  not  an 
act  of  charttv.  It  comes  from  the  recognition 
that  this  generation  owes  '^"^l^^^m  yea« 
those  who  have  borne  responsibility  In  years 

^We  have  not  always  recognized  the  debt 

'^\':LThrry"^ars  ago  that  we  first  passed 
social  Security  But  we  are  honoring  our 
Srs  and  mothers  whose  days  will  be  long 

°Ve^rh/pY*?he  greatest  need  of  age  Is  the 
need  to  know  that  one's  contributions  are 

""In'^'a  society  where  youth  Is  so  highly 
nrlzed  older  men  and  women  need  to  know 
that  their  wisdom  and  their  experience  and 
thfexSpirthat  they  have  set  in  their  lives 
are  still  Important  to  us  and  to  all  their 

^^SfconTrlbutlons  are  one  of  our  natUm^ 
most  valuable  assets-a  resource  that  should 
be  celebrated  by  every  generation. 

Therefore,  I,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  President 
Of  "the  united'  sLtes  of  America,  do  hereby 
designate  the  entire  month  of  MaV;  J^OS,  as 
senior  Citizens  Month  in  honor  of  them. 

I  call  upon  every  Federal,  State,  and  local 
government  In  partnership  with  Private  and 
voluntary  organizations  to  Join  in  commu- 
nuy  efforts  ti  give  meaning  to  the  theme  of 
this  special  month-meeting  the  challenge  of 

^"^i?1^a!i^  emphasis  this  year  be  placed 
on  making  known  the  contrlbuaons  that 
ofde^lmericans  have  made  to  our  welfare^ 
Let  us  demonstrate  the  greatness  of  our 
society  by  bringing  new  meaning  and  new 
vigor  to  the  lives  of  our  elders  who  built  the 
frlmework  of  our  present  prosperity  and  our 

gr^tness^^^  all  the  Governors  of  the  States, 
the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Commissioner  of  the  Dls- 
trict  of  Columbia,  and  appropriate  officials 
in  other  areas  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  umted  states,  to  Join  in  the  observa- 
tion of  Senior  Citizens  Month. 

In  witness  hereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  this,  the  flrst  day  "^  M"<=^'^^*  ^fa*"" 
mont,  Texas,  in  the  year  of  o«r  ^ord  196^ 
and  the  independence  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  the  192  year. 

So  that  proclamation  Is  now  in  force  and 
the  month  of  May  will  be  set  aside  to  honor 
our  elder  citizens  and  our  fathers  and  our 

mothers.  v.,„.„„o 

I  have  now  the  flrst  checks  of  the  bUllons 
that  win  go  out  under  this  new  aw  It  Is 
not  all  we  wanted.  It  Is  the  best,  though  I 
could  get  and  It  Is  more  than  what  we  had. 
I  am  thankful  for  that. 

The  first  one  goes  to  Miss  Helen  Hayes  Mc- 
Farland  who  was  born  In  Fannin.  Texas,  July 
26,  1883.  She  Is  84  years  young. 
The  next  Is  Mr.  Luther  Napoleon  Smith. 
Mr    Romaldo  Perez  Torrez,  bom  In  Gua- 
dalajara, Mexico,  m  1887;  age  82. 

Now.  I  am  going  to  run  along.  I  have  en- 
Joyed  being  vrtth  you  so  much.  I  hope  every- 
thing goes  well  for  you. 

I  thank  you  and  the  people  of  Beaumont 
in  Jefferson  County  for  all  of  the  good  work 
you  do— partlcularty  sending  me  a  good  Con- 
gressman like  Jack  Brooks  who  works  for 
the  people.        
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wUl  close  some  gaps  In  the  laws  dealing 
with  our  internal  security.  It  seeks  to 
combat  major  weaknesses  in  the  area.  It 
wiU  supplement  other  bills  I  have  intro- 
duced in  that  regard. 

The  bill  makes  it  a  criminal  offense  to 
commit  acts  which  would  constitute  trea- 
son under  the  Constitution  if  these  acts 
were  committed  In  time  of  war.  While 
engaged  in  undeclared  war,  as  we  are. 
there  is  no  protection.  Yet,  the  need  to 
prohibit  willful  aid  to  Vietcong  and 
North  Vietnamese  adversaries  exists  to 
the  extent  it  would  were  there  formal 
recognition  of  a  state  of  war. 

The  bill  contains  provisions  to  prohibit 
employment  of  known  Communists  in 
our  Nation's  defense  plants. 

It  prohibits  reprisals  by  Government 
agencies  or  officials  against  Government 
employees  because  of  testimony  given 
before  a  congressional  committee. 

The  bUl  would  render  effective  certain 
portions  of  the  Smith  Act  of  1940  which 
the  Supreme  Court  has  held  invalid  or 
unenforceable.  These  provisions  prohibit 
certain  activities  of  Communist  orga- 
nizers They  prohibit  teaching  or  advo- 
cating the  forceful,  violent  overthrow  of 
the  Government  of  our  Nation. 

Under  this  bill,  the  activities  of  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board 
would  be  extended  and  made  effective. 
However,  safeguards  are  provided  in  that 

respect.  ^      ,    ,.     ,^_ 

The  bill  establishes  court  priority  for 
cases  Involving  espionage,  sabotage,  trea- 
son, sedition,  and  certain  other  subver- 
sive activities. 

The  administration's  battle  with  com- 
muiiism  abroad  must  be  balanced  with 
some  attention  focused  on  the  problem 
as  it  exists  in  our  own  country. 


Our  National  Security 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  GURNEY 

OP  FLORHJA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  7,  1968 
Mr    GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  legislation  which  I  hope 


The  President's  Health  Message 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  7,  1968 
Mr  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  in 
November  1966  that  President  Johnson 
signed  the  Allied  Health  Professions  Per- 
sonnel Training  Act  to  help  increase  the 
numbers  of  qualified,  trained  people  m 
the  health  care  field. 

Why  such  a  law?  Because  advances  In 
medical  knowledge  and  new  methods  of 
health  care  had  created  a  complex  ol 
more  than  80  new  health  Prf  essions^ 
And  modern  health  services  could  not  be 
delivered  properly  without  people  tramed 
in  these  new  occupations. 

But  as  President  Johnson  observes 
in  his  health  message,  that  law  will  ex- 
pire on  June  30,  1969.  The  programs 
authorized  by  that  law  have  been  in 
operation  less  than  12  months.  We  need 
more  experience  with,  and  evaluation 
of.  these  programs. 

The  President  recommends  that  tne 
law  authorizing  these  programs  be  ex- 
tended for  4  years.  He  also  recommends 
two  improvements  in  the  present  law: 

First  An  amendment  making  it  clear 
that  the  authority  to  develop,  demon- 
strate, or  evaluate  curriculums  for 
allied  health  professionals  shall  apply 
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to  known  as  well  as  new  types  of  health 
technologists. 

The  same  amendment  also  would 
make  clear  that  grants  for  such  projects 
could  be  awarded  to  a  wide  variety  of 
agencies.  Institutions,  and  organizations. 
The  awards  would  not  be  limited  to 
schools  having  training  centers  for  the 
allied  health  professions. 

Second.  An  amendment  to  be  effective 
in  fiscal  year  1970  provldin*?  that  up  to 
one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated under  the  law  shall  be  avail- 
able for  evaluation  of  the  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  the  extension  of 
the  Allied  Health  Professions  Personnel 
Training  Act  is  essential  to  improved 
delivery  of  community  and  personal 
health  services. 


"The  Vulaerable  Russians" 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 


or  nxiNou 


IN. TH2  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
ThuTsday.  March  7.  1968 

Mr  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
again  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers the  new  book  under  the  title  of 
The  Vulnerable  Russians."  I  believe  it 
deserves  the  studied  attention  of  every 
thinking  American  who  is  concerned 
with  questions  of  war  and  peace.  United 
States-USSR,  relations,  and  America's 
future.  Authored  by  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobrian- 
sky  of  Georgetown  University,  the  work 
is  easy  reading,  revealing,  and  well 
documented.  It  illuminates  many  fimda- 
mental  misconceptions  held  both  in  of- 
ficial and  private  circles  with  regard  to 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Red  empire, 
and  it  provides  concrete  alternatives, 
both  in  concept  and  practical  action. 

•'The  Vulnerable  Russians"  is  now 
available  at  the  Georgetown  University 
Bookstore.  White  Grovenor.  Georgetown 
University.  Washington.  D.C.  However, 
some  excerpts  from  the  book  will  give 
the  reader  an  indication  of  the  novel 
nature  of  the  work: 

Sovtrr  Rttssian  Weakness  and 

VDLNXKABILmXS 

"La  folblesM  de  renneml  fait  notre  propre 
force." — French  Proverb. 

One  of  our  giUdes  tbroughout  la  the  spirit 
of  the  quotation  above:  "The  weakness  of 
the  enemy  forms  a  part  of  our  own  strength." 
Common  sense  would  dictate  that  we  en- 
hance this  form  of  strength. 

STKKNOTH-WXAKNCBS-VUUmtABnXrr     rOBMULA 

(SWV) 

In  analyzing  the  Soviet  Russian  colossus  it 
Is  necessary  to  distinguish,  at  the  outset,  be- 
tween weakness  and  vulnerability.  The  two 
are  not  identical  and  should  not  be  confxised. 
A  weakness  is  a  condition  of  defect  and  Im- 
pairment which  does  not  In  Itself  constitute 
a  vulnerability.  For  It  to  develop  Into  this 
state  requires  an  active  external  agent,  a 
stimulus  seeking  to  take  advantage  of  the 
condition.  No  doubt  there  are  many  deep  and 
open  weaknesses  In  the  totalltariem  Soviet 
Russian  Empire,  but  so  long  as  they  remain 
untapped — indeed.  In  many  critical  instances 
unnoticed  and  even  ignored — they  cannot  by 
logical  definition  be  deemed  vulnerabUlUes. 
•  •  •  •  • 

According  to  this  formula,  the  points  of 
Soviet  Russian  strength  Increase  in  some  dl- 
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rect  proportion  to  our  failure  to  convert  Its 
weaknesses  into  vulnerabilities,  and  can  sub- 
stantially decrease  in  inverse  proportion  to 
our  success  in  staging  such  conversions. 
Truly,  the  prodigious  irony  of  the  current 
slt\iatlon  Is  the  fact  that  beneath  the  surface 
of  most  Soviet  Russian  accomplishments  and 
points  of  strength  rest  their  most  profound 
weaknesses. 

•  •  •  •  • 
It  Is   also  because  in   history,   logic,   and 

strategy  the  area  of  toUlltarlan  Soviet  Rus- 
sian domination  and  Influence  over  the  two 
dooen  captive  non-Russian  nations  still  is 
the  primary  battleground  between  the  forces 
of  freedom  and  totalitarian  imperialism.  The 
areas  of  Southeast  Asia,  Africa,  the  Middle 
East,  and  Latin  America  are  only  secondary 
and  tertiary  battlegrounds  of  the  enemy's 
choosing. 

«  •  •  •  • 

As  some  of  us  have  taught  for  over  a  dec- 
ade, we  should  consciously  recognize  that. 
given  otw  own  mlUtary  build-up.  the  futiire 
will  not  be  one  of  any  global  military  holo- 
caust Involving  the  insecure  forces  of  Mos- 
cow. Instead,  it  will  be  one  of  more  or  less  In- 
tense cold  war  activity,  whereby  the  Russian 
totalltarlans  will  seek  In  the  best  tradition 
of  Russian  emplre-bulldlng  to  frustrate  and 
sap  the  will  and  determination  of  their  tar- 
geted victims. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Looking  back  over  the  past  twenty  years. 

one  would  be  Justtfled  in  writing  a  book  on 
our  foreign  policy  under  the  title  "Prom  Air 
Supremacy  and  Atomic  Monopoly  to  Non- 
Victory."  This  is  not  a  pretty  title,  but 
neither  Is  our  sad  record  of  losing  the  peace 
and  also  parts  of  the  Free  World,  piece  by 
piece,  twice  in  this  century.  Rarely  in  the  his- 
tory of  mankind  has  »  country  spent  so  much 
in  life  and  treasure  for  peace  and  freedom, 
and  yet  has  lost  so  much  in  so  little  time, 
than  our  nation  since  World  War  n. 

•  •  •  •  • 
If    President    Wilson    had    an    accurate 

knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  Tsarist 
Russian  Empire,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
he  would  have  listened  to  the  French  and 
applied  the  basic  principle  of  national  self- 
determination  to  all  the  non-Russian  nations 
in  that  empire.  The  mythology  of  Commu- 
nism and  the  reality  of  Soviet  Russian  Im- 
perio-colonlallsm  would  surely  have  been 
but  brief  episodes  in  contemporary  history. 

•  •  •  •  • 
And,   as   will   be   shown,   our   operational 

understanding  of  Moscow's  colonial  empire 
and  its  effective  techniques  have  not  Im- 
proved much  since.  This  situation  is  cer- 
tainly a  source  of  tremendous  comfort  and 
encouragement  to  Moscow  and  its  polyglot 
satraps.  It  indicates  to  them  that  If  they  can 
largely  realize  their  various  economic  plans. 
If  they  can  improve  and  expand  their  mili- 
tary hardware,  if  for  propaganda  and  other 
reasons  they  can  continue  their  spectacular 
explorations  into  space,  they  will  enjoy  even  ' 
greater  successes  In  the  Cold  War  with  the 
diverse  Instruments  and  resources  produced 
In  these  fields. 

•  •  •  •  • 
We  cannot  too  often  stress  the  fact  that 

the  techniques  of  Russian  cold  war  activity 
are  in  form  and  substance  old  techniques. 
They  are  scarcely  the  creation  of  self-desig- 
nated Communists.  They  are  In  essence  the 
techniques  by  which  Russian  Imperlo-colo- 
nlsts  were  able  to  build  up  ah  unprecedented 
empire  in  the  past,  from  Ivan  the  Terrible 
down  to  1917,  and  the  present  empire  is  sub- 
stantially a  continuation  and  expansion  of 
the  past  one. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  real  decision  before  this  nation  is 
not  whether  to  push  or  not  to  push  into 
space,  to  disarm  or  not  to  disarm,  to  negoti- 
ate or  not  to  negotiate,  to  trade  or  not  to 
trade    with    the   Red   Empire.   Instead,    the 
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basic  and  real  decision  is  whether  to  meet 
or  not  to  meet  the  full  cold  war  challenge  of 
colonialist  Moscow. 

•  •  •  •  * 

In  any  league  the  best  defense  Is  the 
offense,  and  it  should  be  obvious  that  the 
defense  of  freedom  is  being  battered  from 
Viet  Nam  to  Cuba,  because  our  mere  de- 
fensive and  reactive  posture  Is  not  the  best 
defense.  And  this  Is  held  In  full  knowledge 
of  all  the  fears  crystallized  by  such  nominal 
symbols,  as  "escalation."  "confrontation." 
and  "nuclear  co-destruction" — repeated  sym- 
bols which  are  enough  to  paralyze  the  will 
of  any  nation. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Put  another  way,  we  must  study  the  weak- 
nesses and  the  associated  achievements  of 
the  avowed  enemy  to  convert  them  into  vul- 
nerabUlUes which  can  be  exploited  for  our 
national  self-preservation  and  the  survival 
of  freedom.  A  further  manifest  irony  of  our 
present  situation  Is  that  we  would  not  think 
twice  about  attending  to  this  necessity  If  we 
were  suddenly  catapulted  Into  a  hot  Rlcbal 
war  but  In  the  more  Insldlotu  Cold  War 
of  our  time  thU  necessity  U  being  virtually 
overlooked. 

•  *  •  •  • 

With  this  grandiloquent  and  constant 
babble  Khrushchev  enlarged  this  Ideologlco- 
propaganda  achievement  by  convincing 
many  unsuspecting  Americans  and  others 
that  the  momentous  contest  is  between  two 
social  systems — socialism  versus  capitalism — 
in  the  atmosphere  of  peaceful  co-existence. 
We  are  supposed  to  be  in  an  economic  and 
technologic  race,  the  outcome  of  which  is 
predestined  by  Moscow's  Interpretation  of 
history.  As  in  the  case  of  Hitler  and  his 
1.000  years  of  the  New  Order,  the  Russian 
totalltarlans  see  themselves  riding  the  wave 
of  the  future. 

•  •  •  •  • 

No  one  will  deny  that  to  confuse,  deceive, 
and  district  one's  chosen  opponent  is  a 
basic  accomplishment  In  and  of  Itself.  As 
concerns  the  nature  of  the  struggle  and  its 
manifold  ramifications,  the  Rtisslan  totall- 
tarlans have  succeeded  In  this  with  us.  In 
the  past  Russian  tyrants  cloaked  their  to- 
talitarian rule  and  imperialist  conquests 
with  equally  fictitious  Ideologies  of  super- 
rellglous  Orthodoxy  and  racist  Pan-Slavism. 
Today  It  Is  mlllenarian  Communism.  Inter- 
spersed at  times  with  these  old  Ideologies  In 
what  suits  the  occasion. 

•  •  •  •  • 
The  heirs  of  Pushkin,  Tolstoy,  Doatoyev- 

sky.  and  other  practical  psychologists,  have 
remarkably  developed  this  basic  art.  to  make 
a  relatively  backward  state  with  really  in- 
ferior resources  appear  as  a  prime  contender 
to  the  slumbering  American  giant,  to  make 
the  worst  empire  of  Its  kind  appear  as  the 
great  proponent  of  national  liberation  and 
Independence,  and  to  move  the  minds  of 
millions  throughout  the  world  in  the  belief 
that  all  this  is  so. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Let  us  recount  a  few  of  these  weaknesses. 

After  twenty  years  of  so-called  Indoctrina- 
tion, millions  of  Ukrainians,  Georgians,  Rus- 
sians, and  others  deserted  colonialist  Mos- 
cow in  World  War  n;  after  ten  years  of 
heavy  propaganda,  Hungarian  students  and 
workers  staged  the  1956  revolution,  shouting 
"Russky,  go  home":  after  years  of  enslave- 
ment in  the  Vorkuta,  Karaganda,  and  other 
labor  correction  camps.  Inmates  of  all  differ- 
ent nations  struck  for  freedom.  These  out- 
standing examples  are  only  a  few  of  the 
hundreds  proving  the  utter  bankruptcy  of 
what  we  uncritically  call  Communist  Ideol- 
ogy- 

•  •  •  •  • 

Our  Voice  of  America  Is  but  a  pygmy  com- 
pared to  Moscow's  communications  media. 
To  make  matters  worse,  the  policies  of  the 
United     States     Information     Agency     run 
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counter  to  the  task  of  developing  vulnera- 
bilities in  the  USSR.  For  example,  by  virtue 
of  Congressional  hearings  in  1958.  the  USIA 
was  stopped  in"  its  attempt  to  curtail  and 
eliminate  Uthuanian,  Ukrainian,  Georgian, 
and  other  non-Russian  broadcasts  to  the 
USSR.  It  sought  to  have  the  captive  non- 
Russian  peoples  listen  to  the  language  of 
their  Moscow  captor. 

If  we  are  to  win  the  Cold  War— a  thought 
many   Americans   have   come   to  abhor— we 
must   recognize    and   constantly    stress   the 
real   threat  which   Soviet  Russian  mythol- 
OKV  conceals.  And  this  Is  the  Soviet  Russian 
imperlo-colonlallst    system    of    totalitarian 
rule    Make   no  mistake   about  this.  This  is 
not  a  matter  of  academic  theorlzatlon  and 
speculation.  As  the  preceding  chapters  have 
In  part  shown.  It  has  been  successfully  test- 
ed and.  indeed,  more  tests  are  In  order  so 
that  this  fundamental  ttuth  would  be  in- 
grained in  the  minds  of  our  people  and  the 
people  of  the  world.  It  Is  scarcely  comforting 
to  learn,  alas,  that  we  are  fighting  against 
a     mythology,     but     It  •  Is     reassuring     to 
know  that  along  with  all  the  captive  na- 
tions  in   Moscow's  empire   we   have  pierced 
through   the  mythological  facade  of   Com- 
munism to  the  real  enemy,  Soviet  Russian 
Imperio-colonlallsm. 

It  Is  such  a  crosB-purpose  operation  that 
causes  men  like  Madarlaga  to  say.  '"ThU  Is 
a  war  of  Ideas,  brains,  and  heart.  The  Wests 
foreign  policy  Is  passive  and  flaccid.  It  will 
never  get  an  understanding  with  Russia. 
How  aoout  Russian  Imperialism?  It's  the 
worst  imperialism  the  world  has  ever 
known." 

MOSCOW'S  EXPANDED  EMPIRE 

Well  how  about  Russian  Imperialism?  Let 
us  take  another  look  at  It.  The  second  gen- 
eral area  of  Moscow's  obvious  strength  Is  Its 
expanded  empire.  Contrary  to  ^^^^  ^^l^^J^T 
thinking  about  Red  China  and  Albania, 
about  "the  slow  fragmentation  of  theCom- 
munlst  bloc,"  the  Soviet  Russian  Empire 
continues  to  consolidate  itself  In  substantial 
terms  of  economic  integration,  military  ac- 
cretion, and  an  expedient  exploitation  of  na- 
tionalist forces. 



Moscow  plays  every  angle  to  strengthen 
Its  hold  on  the  empire,  on  both  the  captives 
within  the  soviet  Union  and  on  captives  out- 
side It.  Peelings  of  Pan-Slavism,  religious 
Orthodoxy,  national  pride,  past  hatreds,  and 
national  uncertainty  toward  the  future  are 
exp'oited.  Disagreement  with  Red  China  and 
^bania  Is  more  of  a  proof  of  this  overall 
tendency  of  expedient  accommodation  than 
of  anv  basic  disintegrative  tendency. 
.  .  •  •  • 

Those  who  now  preach  that  the  Soviet 
Russian  Empire  Is  showing  signs  of  dis- 
integration, that  the  future  Is  with  us  that 
lai  that  is  required  la  a  mlUtary  build-up 
and  trade  with  this  empire,  are  P^'^'y  "f!" 
leadlng  the  citizens  of  this  country^  -There 
is  no  substantial  evidence  of  this.  In  fact,  all 
the  important  and  basic  evidence  of  increas- 
ing empire  strength  points  the  other  way. 
.  •  •  •  * 

Yet  beneath  the  surface  of  this  imperial 
power  and  strength  lies  the  most  Profound 
weakness  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  of  the 
entire  structure  of  Moscow's  Imperlo- 
colonlallst  rule.  This  weakness  Is  t^^  Im- 
mense, latent  power  of  genuine  patriotic  na- 
tlonaUsm,  both  within  and  outside  the  So- 
viet Union.  This  weakness  is  so  deep  that 
despite  his  pubUc  disclaimers  of  StaUnlst 
terrorism,  Khrushchev  deemed  It  necessary 
to  have  two  Ukrainian  natlonaUst  leaders  in 
exile  murdered. 
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Pew  Americans  are  aware  of  the  vicious 
denunciations  made  by  Moscow  and  others 
against  the  1965  Captive  Nations  Week.  Here 
aFe  some  choice  examples:  Mikhail  Suslov. 
chief  Russian  Ideologist  and  Secretary  of  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  Soviet  Communist 
Party,  declaimed.  "Especially  disgusting  la 
the  villainous  demagogy  of  the  Imperialist 
chieftains  of  the  United  States^  Each  year 
they  organize  the  so-called  captive  nations 
week,  hypocritically  pretending  to  be  de- 
fenders of  nations  that  have  escaped  from 
their  yoke." 

The  USSR  economy  Is  and  always  has  been 
a  war  economy  In  essence.  With  a  gross  im- 
perial product  of  only  about  forty-five  per- 
'^nt  of  our  GNP.  with  an  Industrial  output 
of  about  fifty-five  percent  of  ours  and  re- 
quiring   over    twenty    percent    more    labor, 
with  an  agricultural  output  below  ours  by 
about  one-third  and  requiring  fifty  percent 
of  their  labor  force  as  against  ten  percent 
of  ours,  with  available  goods  and  services 
only   thirty-three   percent   of   ours   and    on 
a  per  capita  basis  only  twenty-P  e  percent 
of  ours,  and  with  the  Inevitable  problems  of 
CTOWth  yet  to  be   fully  experienced   by  it, 
MOSCOW  has  c  long  way  to  go  to  match  our 
economy. 

.  •  *  * 

Perhaps  even  clearer  and  more  distinct 
SWV  aspects  appear  In  the  military-space 
field  The  general  and  specific  strengths  of 
the  USSR  in  this  area  are  the  consummate 
result  of  top  priority  allocation  In  this  war 
economy.  Matching  our  total  military  ex- 
penditures in  dollar  volume,  over  twenty 
percent  of  the  gross  product  in  the  USSR 
goes  to  miliUry  pursuits.  Every  weapon, 
every  means  from  ICBM's  to  pistols,  receives 
high  qualitative  and  quantitative  develop- 
ment In  space  exploration,  tremendously 
expensive  in  Itself,  Moscow  made  an  early 
start  under  the  rule  of  inordinate 
concentration. 
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•  •  ' 

Behind  the  military  technocracy  in  the 
USSR  lie  deep  weaknesses  which  no  amount 
of  nuclear  blackmail  or  military  display  can 
hide  Before  World  War  I  the  Russian  Tsar 
virtually  terrorized  the  capitals  of  Western 
Europe  with  the  threat  of  the  great  Russian 
"steamroller,"  the  vast  Imperial  forces  of  the 
Russian  Empire.  Today,  following  in  the 
paved  traditions  of  Russian  cold  war  diplo- 
macy, Moscow  threatens  us  and  the  world 
with  'global  missiles." 

The  ultimate  weapon  still  Is  man  and  his 
morale,  loyalties  and  will.  No  one  is  niore 
aware  than  Moscow  of  the  overriding  fact 
that  despite  changing  military  technology, 
in  ail  three  major  wars  in  this  century  the 
motley  and  multi-national  forces  of  the  Rus- 
sian Empire,  whether  Tsarist  or  Soviet,  dis- 
integrated early.  As  was  Indicated  before,  n 
the  Russo-Japanese  War  and  the  two  World 
Wars  political  factors  associated  with  the 
freedom  of  the  Russian  people  and  the  in- 
dependence of  the  non-Russian  nations  ac- 
counted for  this  record. 

Not  unlike  the  Nazi  Party  under  Hitler,  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  the 
cohesive  agent  of  totalitarian  Soviet  Russian 
strength.  There  are  some  twelve  million  in 
the  Party  today,  but  this  figure  is  mlslead- 
me   Predominantly  Russian,  the  Party  con- 
sists of  members  v^ith  famUles,  relatives,  and 
associates  who,  though  not  members,  share 
both  material  and  spiritual  Interests  In  the 
strength  and  power  of  t^e  Party.  And  th^ 
number   well   over   thirty-five   mUllon    The 
Party   thus,  Is  the  strong  vehicle  for  totali- 
tarian rule  in  the  empire  and  for  subversive 
conspiracy  beyond  it. 
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Mr  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  challenge 
of  freedom  is  approached  i"  f J*i^«*y.°J 
ways  by  each  American.  Miss  Roberta 
WeLman  of  Stamford.  Conn  offers  an 
incisive  commentary  on  this  subject 
which  won  her  first  place  among  Con- 
necticut contestants  in  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  Voice  of  Democracy 
Contest : 

VOICE  OF  democracy:  freedom's  challenge 
(By  Roberta  Welssman) 
■Born  free,  as  free  as  the  wind  blows_  .  ." 
words  to  a  song  which  harmonizes  with  an 
American  dream.  America,  Land  of  the  PYee, 
^  ong  been  the  haven  lor  the  oppressed 
vrt  evel  here,  can  man  ever  be  born  free? 
J=\n  /Snerlcan  presented  at  birth  with  an 
abstracTScke^o'i  liberty  which  makes  him 
the  free  person  we  cherish  In  our  conception 
of  Western  Man? 

T  believe  not.  Every  generation  must  re- 
achl^e  freedom,  and  therein  lies  freedom's 
cha^Lnge  It  is  not  an  inherited  commodity 
noSntlal  In  the  nature  of  any  bem|-  The 
animal,   supposedly   "born     ree     l^^«»»y^ 
slave  to  his  instincts,  and  the  wind  has  no 
choTce   alSout   blowing.   Man   alone   compre^ 
hends  the  higher  aspects  of  ^is  will,  throu^ 
which  he  liberates  himself  and  earns  thoM 
n-eclous     rights     Americans     possess-most 
vkmable  among  them  our  guaranteed  oppor- 
lunltyw  choose  for  ourselves  personal  values 
reUelon    morals,   vocations,  expressions  and 
S  flbns.  we  are  not  born  free.  We  m-..^t  not 
believe  that  freedom,  1  ke  Pff  ^^,^\*^«^*; 
is  part  of  an  American's  genes    Instead  we 
believe    in    exercising    and    protecting    free 
choice    -This   is  What  we   are   doing   in   our 
eglslatuTes    m  Vietnam,  and  in  our  homes. 
Becoming  free  is  mostly  an  internal  chal- 
lenge   Each  individual  American  mu«t  lib- 
erafe  himself  from  within,  release  his  mind 
film  the  bondage  of  bigotry,  the  na^ow- 
r^lndedness  of  self-mterest,  and  the  Umlta- 

^or JoSrhu^ritTa^^  ^^^ 
rror^^rharai^-iring7h%3^ 

bih^^be-or^-r^^^^^^^ 

v,-.tir,n  of  freedom  remains  opened  to  our 
chlTen  AfteTthat.  It's  up  to  them.  Though 
we  Sot  hand  down  tnie  freedom,  we  can 
msure  the  existence  of  a  legislative  process 
and  socla!  structure  devoted  to  the  promo- 
tmn  offrle  thought,  the  '-f '^P^-t^/J""^; 
datlon  of  free  men.  Such  Is  the  legacy  we 
ourselves  have  received,  and  through  ex- 
nreilon.  devotion,  and  occasionally  armed 
ford  we  have  managed  to  preserve  this 
ipsacT  for  the  future. 

''^ThL  freedom  presents  two  chaUenges 
that  of  protecting  our  means  of  attaining 
freedom,  and  that  of  freeing  oneself  _  "The 
fi«t  is  clearly  recognized  and  supported,  but 
me  second  is  obscure,  highly  dependent  uixm 
Se  Irst  TOO  many  people  believe  we  are 
born  free,  and  through  this  jrror  they  faU 
to  progress  onward  to  true  freedom.  Bom 
free?  Impossible! 

self-contradictory.  In  fact,  because  to  be 
so  would  remove  that  essential  element  of 
free  choice.  Becoming  free  is  the  chaUenge 
l^  each  individual  which  must  be  met,  and 
when  it  is.  America  will  stand  stronger  than 
Tver  before.  fulfilUng  the  highest  potential 
of  humanity. 
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Mark  Aathony  Borrelii  Hawaii  Finaliat 
in  VFW  Speech  Contest 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  7.  1968 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  Speaker,  next 
week  the  final  judging  ot  the  annual 
Voice  of  Democracy  contest  conducted  by 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  and  Its  ladles  auxiliary 
wUl  take  place  here  in  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal. 

The  finalist  from  the  50th  State  ia 
Mark  Anthony  Borrellz,  of  Alea,  Hawaii, 
and  I  wish  to  extend  warmest  congratu- 
lations to  Mark  on  his  very  excellent 
speech.  

The  VFW  is  to  be  commended,  also, 
for  making  the  Voice  of  Democracy  con- 
test possible  and  affording  this  oppor- 
timlty  to  so  many  deserving  young  peo- 
ple. The  contest  theme  this  year  was 
•Freedom's  Challenge. "  and  more  than 
400,000  Mgh  school  students  across  the 
Nation  competed  for  the  five  scholar- 
ships which  are  awarded  as  the  top 
prizes. 

Mark  Anthony  Borrellz  speaks  well  for 
the  youth  of  Hawaii  and  the  Nation  in 
his  award-winning  presentation,  which  I 
am  pleased  to  Insert  in  the  Congression- 
al Rkcord  for  the  widespread  reading  It 

merits : 

Fmxoom's  Chalunge 

(By  Mark  Anthony  Borrellz) 
Seven  children  were  bom  at  the  same  mo- 
ment on  the  same  day  but  tn  different  na- 
tions. Three  of  these  children  were  fated  to 
die  of  starvation  In  an  overpopulated  land. 
One  of  them  would  lead  a  restricted  life  un- 
der the  Communist  system.  Ttco  of  them 
would  deteriorate  in  uneducated  poverty.  The 
seventh — and  only  that  one — would  grow  up 
In  a  country  with  far  more  promising  op- 
portunity. W«  know  that  country  as  the 
United  States  of  America,  that  opportunity 
as  freedom. 

Or  do  we?  Do  we  really  knoio  what  freedom 
Is?  Do  we  really  understand  Jtut  what  there 
Is  m  this  seven-letter  word  that  can  hold 
a  nation  of  flfty  states  together?  Just  what  is 
this  thing  our  ancestors  called  freedom? 

Too  often  an  American  will  .'jnswer:  "Free- 
dom? I  guess  Its  the  right  to  do  what  you 
want."  But  he  Is  wrong.  The  definition  is  In- 
complete, for  something  needs  to  be  tacked 
on.  Instead,  let  It  read:  "Freedom — the  right 
to  do  what  we  want  to  within  the  American 
responsibility." 

Now,  who  will  define  the  American  respon- 
siblUty?  Perhaps  we  might  turn  for  this  to 
a  voice  we  should  all  listen  to  more  care- 
fully as  It  explains:  "Americans,  be  proud, 
for  you  know  me  as  freedom.  You  have 
known  me  for  200  years.  I  fostered  you.  led 
you.  built  you." 

But  now  another  voice — call  It  apathy, 
antl-patrlotlsm.  un- Americanism — Inter- 

rupts: "Two  hundred  years  is,  a  long  time. 
Maybe  back  then.  Freedom,  you  were  great. 
What  about  now?" 

I,  Freedom,  say:  "Americans,  be  provd. 
Your  forefathers  had  a  glorious  dream.  They 
made  It  come  true  In  me.  The  insights  Into 
liberty  that  were  prominent  then  are  promi- 
nent now.  What  other  nation  sees  gldry  In  a 
bronze  bell  with  a  crack  In  It.  or  lets  .i  statue 
stand  In  a  harbor  where  a  communications 
center  might  be  more  practical?  .Americans, 
you  have  a  heritage  Remembey  It:  live  up  to 
It  and  let  this  be  the  American  'responsl- 
blhty.  " 
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"But,  Freedom,  what  kind  of  nation  U  thU 
when  you  must  protest  to  avoid  military 
service?  Is  this  a  freedom,  too?" 

"Americans,  be  proud,  for  11  is  I.  Freedom, 
who  allows  you  to  protect.  You  have  many 
more  freedoms,  many  more  rights,  and  many 
duties  to  accompany  them  Your  honor  Is  in 
knowing  that  you  can  perform  them.  You  can 
do  much  m  even  the  smallest  things.  Go 
ahead  and  I'ote.  attend  open  legislatures, 
buy  Christmas  seals,  support  V/sri4.  avoid 
being  a  litter  bug.  turn  on  your  headlights 
on  Veterans'  Day.  Let  all  of  these  little  things 
make  up  the  Important  thing  we  call  Ameri- 
can responsibility." 

"But.  Freedom,  these  things  cannot  be 
done  when  you  grow  so  weak  that  no  one 
cares  about  you." 

"Americans,  be  yet  proud.  I  am  weak,  so 
weak  that  other  governmenU  put  up  walls 
to  stop  their  people  from  knowing  me.  Peo- 
ple care  so  little  about  me  that  their  sens 
would  die  In  my  defense.  No,  Americans.  I 
Freedom,  am  not  weak.  You  have  been  a  se- 
lect people  In  knowing  me  but  now  you  must 
extend  me  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Let  this. 
too.  be  the  American  responsibility.  Let  all 
three  of  these  be  the  American  responsibility. 
First,  recognize  your  heritage;  love  your 
country  and  lu  ideals.  Second,  realize  the 
services  you  owe  your  country  and  perform 
them.  Finally,  when  you  know  me,  let  the 
rest  of  the  world  know  me.  This  Is  the  Ameri- 
can responsibility.  I  challenge  you  to  accept 
It." 

So  this  Is  freedom's  challenge.  Now  It— like 
all  challenges — can  be  accepted,  shrugged 
aside,  or  retreated  from.  I  believe  that  we 
have  already  accepted  It,  and  apparently  so 
believed  the  late  John  Kennedy  when  he 
said:  "We  are  Americans.  That  is  a  proud 
boast.  That  Is  a  great  privilege,  to  be  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  we  mtut 
meet  our  responsibilities." 

Or  have  we  not  realized  we  are  that  seventh 
child? 


Rev.  Phil  W.  Barrett,  D.D.,  Gives  the  In- 
vocation  at  the  Lincoln  Day  Dinner  of 
the  Santa  Clara  Coanty  Republican  Cen- 
tral Committee 


HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

or  CALiroBMU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  March  7.  1968 

Mr.  aUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  day 
in  our  newspapers,  on  radio,  and  on  tele- 
vision we  read  and  hear  of  clergymen 
who  are  engaged  in  urging  young  people 
to  break  the  law,  who  encourage  civil 
disobedience  as  a  proper  expression  of 
dissent,  and  who  sometimes  actually  de-* 
base  our  national  morals  and  principles. 

Oftentimes  these  activities  are  justified 
as  'matters  of  conscience".  I  will  not  at- 
tempt to  become  the  Judge  of  another 
man's  conscience,  but  I  do  think  It  Is 
noteworthy  that  the  ovenvhelming  ma- 
jority of  our  Nation's  clergj-men  are  pri- 
marily engaged  in  preaching  the  word  of 
God  and  assuming  moral  leadership  of 
their  parishioners.  Personally,  I  think  it 
would  be  a  great  mistake  if  we  were  to 
judge  our  churches  as  Institutions  and 
our  clergymen  as  Americans,  by  the  work 
of  a  few  who  make  the  headlines. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  February  16.  I  was 
privileged  to  be  the  main  speaker  at  the 
Lincoln  Day  Dinner  sponsored  by  the 
Santa  Clara  County  Republican  Central 
Committee.  Dr.  Phil  W.  Barrett  of  the 
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First  Presbyterian  Church  in  San  Jose 
rendered  one  of  the  most  Inspiring  In- 
vocations I  have  ever  heard.  I  believe  Dr. 
Barrett's  words  eloquently  state  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  moral  leadership  given 
to  the  American  people  by  most  clergy- 
man. The  Invocation  follows : 
Invocation  by  Da.  Phil  W.  Barkett  of  First 
Presbyteiuan    Chvrch    at    the    Uncoln 
Day  Dinner  of  the  Santa  Clara  CotJNTY 
REPtJBLiCAN  Party.  San  Jose  Civic  Attdi- 
TORTOM.  February  16. 1968 
Almighty  God.  Who  dost  hold  the  nations 
of  the  world  In  the  palm  of  Thine  hand,  and 
Who  hast  made  and  preserved  us  a  Nation, 
we  pause  to  thank  Thee  for  the  rich  heritage 
of  freedom  we  have  from  those  who  settled 
and  founded  this  Republic.  We  are  grateful 
for  the  right  of  free  expression  of  our  philoso- 
phies and  Ideals,  given  to  all  men  In  this  land, 
and  pray  that  we  may  ever  be  reminded  that 
with  the  priceless  heritage  of  freedom  there 
also  goes  awesome  responsibility. 

In  a  day  when  men  seek  to  cover  their 
nudity  of  hatred,  malice  and  license  with  the 
flg  leaf  of  freedoin,  and  In  the  name  of  peace 
turn  our  cities  Into  battlegrounds  and  our 
campuses  Into  armed  camps,  enable  us  to 
stand  for  Justice,  law  and  integrity,  and  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  Great  Emancipator 
to  bind  up  the  nation's  wounds.  We  pray  Thy 
blessing  on  those  in  positions  of  elected  au- 
thority In  city,  state  and  nation;  those  who 
represent  us  In  the  legislative,  executive  and 
Judicial  branches  of  government;  and  for  our 
honored  guests  here  this  evening,  represent- 
ing us  in  the  halls  of  Congress,  our  State 
Legislature  and  County  and  City  Govern- 
ments. 

We  give  Thee  thanks  for  our  Republican 
Party,  for  the  leadership  It  has  provided  in 
the  good  days  and  in  the  desperate  days  of 
our  Country — especially  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  Abraham  Lincoln  whose  memory 
we  honor  this  night— and  In  all  days  when 
men  and  women  of  strong  faith  In  democracy, 
of  depth  and  wisdom  In  character  and  life 
have  used  their  talents  for  the  good  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

We  pause  to  remember  those  tremendous 
youth  of  our  Nation,  who  fight  our  battles 
on  land,  on  sea.  In  the  air  and  under  the  sea 
— those  who  have  not  burned  their  draft 
cards,  nor  with  the  odor  of  the  great  un- 
washed and  the  voice  of  vulgarity  sought  to 
Impede  those  who  still  believe  this  is  the 
greatest  Country  on  earth.  Be  with  them, 
their  leaders  and  their  families. 

We  thank  Thee  for  basic  tenets  and  beliefs 
of  our  Party,  for  strong  foundations  and  un- 
remitting loyalty  to  those  things  which  men 
hold  most  dear,  and  which  are  valued  most 
when  they  are  withheld. 

We  thank  Thee  for  fellowship  and  food, 
and  pray  Thy  blessing  on  this  gathering,  that 
It  might  enrich  the  appreciation  of  our  Coun- 
try and  of  those  who  represent  us.  Help  us 
to  re-dedlcate  ourselves  to  God  and  Country, 
that  as  one  who  led  ua  through  the  dark 
days  and  gave  his  life  for  his  beliefs  and 
Country  once  said — "The  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people  shall 
not  perish  from  this  earth."  To  that  end  we 
work,  and  to  that  end  we  pray.  Amen. 
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runs  the  risk  of  being  two  nations,  one 
white  and  one  black,  separate  and  un- 
equal. 

The  Commission  points  out  that  one 
of  the  most  serious  problems  in  this 
crisis  is  the  lack  of  communication  be- 
tween the  races  and  the  lack  ot  under- 
standing by  the  white  majority  of  the 
everyday  problems  and  concerns  ot 
members  of  the  black  minority. 

Particularly  time,  therefore,  are  com- 
ments made  by  Columnist  Andrew  Rarn- 
sey  in  the  March  2  Issue  of  the  widely 
respected  Negro  weekly  newspaper,  the 
Indianapolis  Recorder. 

Mr.  Ramsey  notes  the  potential  for 
violence  and  destruction  which  the  race 
problem  poses  for  this  country.  He  urges 
that  whites,  "In  their  businesses,  their 
offices,  their  churches,  and  their  neigh- 
borhoods accord  to  Negroes  the  treat- 
ment due  to  every  human  being  as  an 
equal  before  the  Supfeme  Ruler  of  the 
Universe." 

And  Mr.  Ramsey  concludes  his  col- 
umn: 

Racial  isolation  mtist  be  ended  before 
human  brotherhood  can  begin  to  be  prac- 
ticed. 


An  Open  Letter  to  White  Folks 

HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  7.  1968 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Dis- 
orders has  concluded  that  this  country 


Following  is  Mr.  Ramsey's  column, 
which  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues: 

An  Open  Letter  to  Whtte  Polks 
( By  Andrew  W.  Ramsey ) 
My  Dear  Fellow  Citizens:  Ordinarily  the 
white  people  who  might  be  reached  by  this 
article  are  those  who  never  read  It,  but  this 
one  is  Intended  both  for  them  and  for  those 
who  are  either  liberal  enough  or  curious 
enough  to  read  The  Recorder  and  for  those 
who  avoid  all  things  Negro. 

You  are  all  afraid  that  we  shall  have  riots 
this  summer  in  Indianapolis  and  we  may 
weU  have.  We,  too,  are  afraid  that  things 
might  come  to  that  and  we  are  further  afraid 
that  if  riots  are  in  the  making  for  Indlanap- 
oUs  this  summer  or  the  next  two  or  three 
there  is  nothing  we  can  do  to  stop  them  at 
this  late  date. 

You  are,  we  learn,  quite  perturbed  at  the 
rise  of  Negro  chauvinism  under  the  name 
of  "Black  Power."  Most  of  us  deplore  the 
philosophy  of  those  who  would  substitute 
black  racism  for  white  racism,  but  we  under- 
stand the  frustrations  of  those  who  parade 
under  the  banner  of  "Black  Power"  and  we 
know  that  they  are  creations  of  the  white 
majority,  who  have  grudgingly  conceded  to 
Negroes  their  God-given  rights  inch  by  Inch 
while  maintaining  white  supremacy. 

We  know  also  that  it  Is  not  just  the  mem- 
bers of  the  white  hate  groups  which  have 
held  the  Negro  in  spiritual  bondage  for  more 
than  a  century.  We  accuse  the  "good  white 
people"  who  reaJly  run  things  In  this  land 
of  ours  for  going  along  with  programs  des- 
tined to  "keep  the  Negro  in  his  place." 

We  are  not  naive  enough  to  think  that  the 
sheet-wearing,  cross  burning  bigots  really 
run  America.  We  know  that  they  are  not  the 
ones  who  control  the  jobs  which  are  denied 
to  Negroes  and  for  the  most  part  they  are 
not  the  ones  who  build  the  swank  suburbs 
which  exclude  Negroes. 

It  is  the  "good  white  people"  who  do  not 
stoop  to  the  use  of  racial  epithets,  and  who 
often  play  the  role  of  the  liberal  who  deter- 
mine how  and  where  America  lives  and  the 
schools  in  whlqh  the  children  of  America 
are  educated.  We  have  watched  as  they  are 
contributed  to  the  growing  Isolation  which 
is  fast  separating  America  along  both  racial 
and  economic  lines  by  putting  distance  be- 
tween them  and  the  Negroes  to  whom  they 
openly  advocate  giving  a  fair  shake. 
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We  have  watched  not  without  some  alarm 
how   they   have   moved   their  churches  and 
their  household  goods  along  with  them  to  the 
suburbs  which  are  strangling  every  city  In 
America  and  we  have  read  unimpressed  aa 
their    church    denominations    have    passed 
pious  resolutions  deploring  the  plight  of  the 
Negro  m  America  and  in  our  Imaginations 
we   have   pictured   the    gallons   of   alligator 
tears  shed  by  the  faithful  as  they  continue 
to  worship  in  their  racial  and  economic  cita- 
dels of  religion. 

We  have  also  felt  the  Insulting  sting  of 
the  patronizing  attitude  which  prompts  so 
many  white  leaders  to  work  for  the  token 
representation  of  Negroes  in  place  hereto- 
fore reserved  for  WASP  folk  (White,  Anglo- 
Saxon  Protestant) . 

We  realize  that  the  number  of  whites  who 
would  eagerly  place  us  back  into  slavery  is 
very  small  these  days,  but  their  number  is 
made  more  effective  by  the  large  number  of 
whites  who  sit  on  the  sidelines  and  do 
nothing  while  the  situation  of  the  Negro  in 
America  becomes  more  and  more  untenable 
for  an  Increasingly  large  percentage  of  Ne- 
groes out  of  step  with  human  dignity  for 
practically  all  the  rest. 

We  should  perhaps  be  grateful  for  the  fact 
that  you  have  been  turning  the  great  cities  of 
America  over  to  us  as  the  years  go  thus  enabl- 
ing us  to  elect  the  mayors  in  more  and  more 
cities  in  the  not  so  distant  future  and  also 
of  permltUng  us  to  elect  Negroes  to  Congress 
from  areas  deserted  by  whites. 

But  we  are  not  grateful.  You  are  turning 
over  to  us  the  cities  with  which  you  have 
failed  and  as  the  cities  continue  to  decay  and 
die  you  can  use  the  scapegoats  to  explain  the 
crime. 

Some  of  us  have  been  telling  you  all  of 
this  century  that  the  American  body  politic 
was  ailing  and  that  until  the  cancer  of 
racism  was  eradicated,  America  stood  to  lose 
not  only  her  soul  but  her  body,  but  you  have 
chosen  not  to  listen  to  us  and  now  the  black 
power  advocates  and  the  riots  are  telling  you 
the  same  things  but  in  nastier  tones  and  you 
are  only  half  listening.  Your  answer  to  them 
Is  to  Jail  the  black  power  advocates  and  use 
police  and  soldiers  guns  to  subdue  the  riots. 
Those  means  will  not  stop  either. 

Our  nation  is  now  faced  with  the  alterna- 
tives of  granting  full  human  rights  to  the 
Negro  or  a  gigantic  civil  war  in  which  white 
would  be  against  black.  Such  a  conflict  we 
could  not  hope  to  win,  nor  could  white 
America  afford  in  the  Twentieth  Century  to 
endulge  in  genocide  or  ruthless  slaughter  of 
those  who  possessed  a  high  degree  of  visi- 
bility. 

All  of  the  white  who  happen  to  read  this 
piece  are  in  the  ppsitlon  of  doing  something 
to  keep  this  awful  day  of  reckoning  from 
coming  to  pass.  They  can  in  their  businesses, 
their  offices,  their  churches  and  their  neigh- 
borhoods accord  to  Negroes  the  treatment 
due  to  every  human  being  as  an  equal  before 
the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  Universe. 

Racial  isolation  must  be  ended  before  hu- 
man brotherhood  can  begin  to  be  practiced. 


Andreas  Papandreou  to  Visit  Washington 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 
Thursday.  March  7,  1968 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  next 
week  a  former  member  of  the  Greek 
Parliament,  the  Honorable  Andreas 
Papandreou,  will  be  visiting  Washington 
and.  undoubtedly,  will  have  numerous 
opportunities  to  express  his  critical  views 
on  the  situation  in  Greece.  In  order  that 
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we  might  ponder  the  situation  in  Greece 
with  necessary  objectivity  I  place  in  the 
Record  an  article  from  the  March  3  edi- 
tion of  the  Beacon-News,  Aurora.  HI., 
by  the  Copley  Press  International  cor- 
respondent, Dumitru  Danlelopol,  pre- 
senting his  analysis  of  Andreas 
Papandreou : 

UNTTED  States  Seems  To  Be  Importing 
(Commie)  Ideas 
(By  Dumitru  Danlelopol) 
Washington. — "Strange  world  we  are  liv- 
ing in  when  Americans  try  to  Import  com- 
munism Into  Greece." 

I  wrote  that  from  Athens  on  Aug.  2,  1966. 
Now  we  seem  to  be  Importing  the  Ideas  Into 
the  United  States. 

The  Americans  I  had  In  mind  were  Andreas 
Papandreovi — a  former  citizen  and  son  of 
ex-Premler  George  Papandreou — and  his 
American  wlf«  described  by  U.S.  diplomats  as 
a  left  wing  "firebrand." 

In  1966  Greece  had  the  Jitters.  The  Papan- 
dreou machinations  were  giving  communism 
a  chance  once  again  to  show  Its  ugly  head. 
Greeks  could  still  remember  the  Red 
guerrilla  war  that  ransacked  their  country 
in  the  late  19408. 

Andreas,  as  minister  of  coordination  In  his 
father's  cabinet,  had  been  Involved  In  the 
secret  ASPIDA  plot  to  undermine  the  army, 
overthrow  the  monarchy,  take  Greece  out 
of  NATO  and  Install  a  socialist  dictatorship. 
He  was  working  with  Communist  elements, 
though  he  was  not  regarded  as  a  party  man. 
He  was  charged  with  treason  in  civil  court, 
but  as  a  member  of  parliament,  he  was  Im- 
mune from  arrest. 

After  the  April  21,  1967,  military  coup  in 
Athens  which  dissolved  parliament,  he  was 
imprisoned. 

He  was  awaiting  trial  for  treason  when  the 
military  government  amnestied  him  last 
Christmas  and  acceded  to  his  request  to  leave 
Greece. 

Papandreou  Is  now  touring  northern  Eu- 
roue  where  he  has  the  colossal  nerve  to  pro- 
claim himself  as  the  champion  of  democracy 
in  Greece. 

In  some  countries  he's  getting  away  with 
It.  In  Stockholm  Premier  Tage  Erlender  has 
promised  Andreas  flnanclal  support  from  his 
Social  Democratic  Party  to  help  "overthrow 
the  military  regime." 

Other  left  or  center  parties  in  Scandanavla 
may  follow  suit. 

Now  he  has  been  invited  to  the  United 
States  and  has  beeen  offered  a  lecturer's  post 
at  Northwestern  University  and  other  schools. 
He  has  been  greeted  with  open  arms  by 
the  "intellectual"  branch  of  the  Americans 
for  Democratic  Action. 

In  a  way,  it's  all  so  discouraging. 
Why  are  so  many  people  anxious  to  be 
fooled  by  the  likes  of  Andreas  Papandreou? 
As  a  youth,  In  1938,  he  was  arrested  as  a 
Trotskyist.  He  was  not  tried,  but  he  betrayed 
his  comrades  who  were  all  arrested.  Thanks 
to  his  father's  influence  he  was  allowed  to 
emigrate  to  the  United  States  In  1940. 

He  refused  the  call  to  arms  when  Italy 
attacked  Greece  the  same  year.  When  his 
new  country  was  attacked  in  1941  he  stayed 
on  the  sidelines  until  1944  when  he  enlisted 
as  a  Navy  nurse's  aide  and  worked  in  a  Florida 
hospital.  He  made  no  move  to  fight  the 
Greek  Communist  guerrillas  in  the  late 
1940's. 

He  taught  economics  in  several  American 
colleges  until  1959  when  he  finally  went  back 
to  Greece— as  an  American  citizen.  Only  in 
1963.  when  he  stepped  into  active  politics, 
did  he  revert  back  to  Greek  citizenship. 

•After  his  arrival  in  Greece.'  wrote  A.  S. 
Sulzberger  of  the  New  York  Times,  "he  came 
in  contact  with  important  foreign  commu- 
nists." 
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An  unclaimed  USIA  report  Mkld  th«t  An- 
dTM*.  on  finding  th*t  Ui«  extrenw  left  wm 
growing  •tronger  ■fell  in  lU  embrac*." 

•WbAt  did  Andrema  stand  for?"  I  Mked 
from  Atbens   in   thU  column  on  June    16, 

•  i  wUh  we  knew.-  said  a  former  Parlia- 
mentarian. He  was  against  the  crown,  the 
dynasty,  the  estabUshment.  the  army,  any 
wealthy  person.  NATO,  the  United  States, 
the  war  In  Vietnam,  etc..  but  he  never  said 
what  he  was  for  He  wai  promising  the  type 
of  pie  in  the  sky  Greeks  know  he  cant  de- 
liver." ■■  .,    ..      w 

Now  thl3  man  proclaims  himself  the  cham- 
pion of  Greek  democracy— a  role  that  even 
hia  antl-junta  former  colleagues  In  Athens 
denounce. 

Do  we  need  hU  type  In  the  United  SUtee? 


Uaitcd  Aircraft  liurtilt  PioM«r  Job- 
Traiaiac  Plaa 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  MESKILL 

OF   COMNBCncUT 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  7.  1968 
Mr  MESKILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  a  remarkable  announcement  re- 
cently made  by  the  United  Aircraft  Corp. 
UAC  is  going  to  establish,  at  company 
expense  a  job-training  center  in  the 
north  section  of  Hartford.  Its  purpose 
will  be  to  train  so-called  unemployable 
citizens.  Successful  graduates  of  this 
course  will  be  guaranteed  jobs  at  United 
Aircraft.  „    ^ 

As  far  as  I  know,  this  is  the  first  opera- 
tion of  its  kind  in  the  country.  I  hope 
many  other  industries  will  foUow  suit.  It 
is  imperaUve  that  they  do  so  and  that 
the  Federal  Government  encourage  them. 
Good  communiUes  mean  good  business 
and  a  healthy  country.  Good  communi- 
ties can  only  come  when  the  citizens  are 
employed  at  aseful  work,  adequately  paid, 
and  when  all  citizens  have  a  direct  in- 
terest in  the  general  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity. To  be  happy,  a  man  or  woman 
must  be  involved  and  appreciated  and 
rewarded.  United  Aircraft,  under  the 
leadership  of  its  president.  Mr.  WUliam 
p  Gwiim.  is  taking  the  lead  in  what  I 
earnestly  hope  is  a  movement— crusade, 
if  you  will— to  build  a  stronger,  happier 
America.  .    , 

I  offer  the  company's  sUtement  de- 
scribing its  job-training   plans  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  with  my  highest 
commendations.  I  hope  all  Members  wUl 
have  an  opportumty  to  read  it  and  show 
it  to  industrial  leaders  in  their  areas. 
The  sUtement  follows: 
United  Aircraft  Corporation  will  establish 
and  operate  a  training  facility  In  the  north 
section  of  Hartford  to  help  unemployed  and 
so-called     unemployable     persons     prepare 
themselves  for  entry-level  Jobs  With  Greater 
Hartford  business  Qrnu. 
The  program  is  scheduled  to  begin  In  May. 
Initially  It  wUl  be  conducted  on  a  modeat, 
experimental  scale  with  the  costs  borne  by 
the   corporation.   WUllam   P.    Gwlnn,   presi- 
dent of  United  Aircraft,  said  today  In  making 
the  announcement. 

The  corporation  will  establish,  equip,  staff, 
and  maintain  a  training  center  In  10,000 
square  feet  of  floor  space  which  It  plans  to 
lease  and  renovate  on  the  second  "floor  of 
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the  former  Fuller  Brush  Company  building 
on  North  Main  SUeet  In  Hartford. 

With  an  initial  class  enrollment  of  35,  the 
center  will  carry  out  basic  tralrlng  for  Jobs 
to  be  provided  by  manufacturing  planu  in 
the  Greater  Hartford  area,  including  United 
Aiicraft 

While  In  training,  the  trainee  will  be  paid 
at  a  fixed  hourly  rate  by  his  sponsoring 
employer,  who  also  will  assure  him  a  regular 
Job  on  successful  completion  of  the  train- 
ing program. 

The  training  will  cover  not  only  occupa- 
Uonal  subjecu  but  will  also  include  basic 
education  In  such  areas  as  language  and 
computational  skills  and  in  social  and  work- 
related  responsibilities. 

The  training  to  be  provided  by  United  Air- 
craft Is  part  of  a  broader  effort,  directed  at 
local  liard  core  unemployment,  being  devel- 
oped within  the  Greater  Hartford  business 
community.  A  number  of  businesses,  indus- 
tries, and  other  organizations,  including  the 
Blanufacturers  Association  of  Hartford 
County  and  the  Greater  Hartford  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  are  cooperating  in  the  effort. 
For  instructors.  United  Aircraft  will  draw 
largely  from  the  training  staffs  of  its  two 
Hartford  area  dlvUlons.  Pratt  St  Whitney 
Aircraft  In  East  Hartford  and  Hamilton 
Standard  In  Windsor  Locks.  United  Aircraft 
has  available  to  Ita  employees  one  of  the 
most  extensive  training  prognuns  In  Ameri- 
can industry.  At  Its  Pratt  tt  Whitney  Air- 
craft division  alone,  more  than  1,000  em- 
ployees are  enrolled  In  training  courses  at 
any  given  time. 

Mr.  Gwinn  said  that.  In  undertaking  the 
program.  United  Is  responding  to  President 
Johnson's  request  that  business  and  indus- 
try help  solve  the  problem  of  hard  core  un- 
employment at  the  local  level. 

"Establishment  of  the  training  center." 
Mr  Gwlnn  said.  "Is  an  e.xpreasion  of  our  con- 
cern for  those  local  citizens  whose  best 
chances  for  obtaining  and  holding  Jobs  He  In 
their  receiving  specUl  training  and  atten- 
Uon  at  fundamental  levels  and  on  an  indi- 
vidual basis.  With  the  active  help  of  other 
industries  and  businesses  In  the  Greater 
Hartford  area  in  providing  the  necessary  Job 
opportunities,  we  hope  to  take  so-called 
unemployables,  provide  them  with  basic 
training  and  counseling  tailored  to  their  in- 
dividual needs,  and  have  them  emerge  as 
Job-holding,  wage-earning  members  of  so- 
ciety. 

•ThU  United  AUcraft- financed  opera- 
tion."' Mr.  Gwlnn  said.  "'U  an  entirely  new 
concept  so  far  as  we  know,  and  whether  It 
will  yield  productive  results  can  be  deter- 
mined only  after  the  project  has  been  In 
effect  for  several  months.  We  are  purposely 
starting  on  a  limited,  experimental  scale, 
since  we  have  much  to  learn.  We  hope  our 
efforts  will  grow  Into  a  worthwhile  program 
that  may  contribute  In  some  measure  to 
solving  hard  core  unemployment  among  res- 
idents of  Hartford." 

After  considering  a  number  of  approaches. 
Mr.  Gwlnn  said.  United  Aircraft  concluded 
that  "we  could  contribute  most  effectively 
by  applying,  to  the  undereducated  and  dls- 
advantag«<l  ^^o  genuinely  want  help,  the 
experience  and  techniques  In  Job-oriented 
training  which  we  have  acquired  over  many 
years  of  providing  training  for  our  em- 
ployees in  the  variety  of  skills  required  In 
our  own  plants." 

Mr.  Gwlnn  pointed  out  that  the  new 
training  center  represents  a  second  recent 
step  by  the  corporaUon  in  contributing  to 
the  solution  of  hard  core  unemployment. 

In  Riverside.  California,  an  area  of  high 
unemployment  among  Mexican-Americans. 
United  Aircraft  U  building  a  new  plant  for 
the  production  of  a  reinforced  plastic  pipe, 
called  Techlte  (R).  developed  by  Its  United 
Technology  Center  division.  Initially  the 
plant  will  provide  employment  for  about  200 
persons. 
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Hod.  Charles  H.  Silver  Awarded  Annual 
Brotherhood  Award  of  Jewish  War 
Veterans 


HON. 


WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or  NEW  Toax 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Thursday.  March  7.  1968 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Charles  H. 
Silver,  consultant  to  the  mayor  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  former  president  of  the 
Board  of  EducaUon  of  New  York  City, 
and  president  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
Beth  Israel  Medical  Center  of  New  York, 
was  honored  by  the  Jewish  War  Veterans 
on  February  15  when  they  presented  him 
with  their  annual  brotherhood  award.  At 
the  ceremony,  which  was  held  at  the 
Beth  Israel  Medical  Center,  the  benedic- 
tion was  delivered  by  Msgr.  Christopher 
G.  Kane,  director  of  health  and  hospitals, 
archdiocese  of  New  York. 

I  include  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
tlie  benediction  of  Monsignor  Kane  and 
the  response  of  Charles  H.  Silver: 
BsNEOicnoN  Delivkreo  bt  Msgb.  Christopher 
O.  Kane.  Director  of  Health  and  Hospi- 
tals,    Archdiocese     or     New     York,     at 
Brotherhood    Award,    Jewish    War    Vet- 

ERA.NS.  TO  Mr.  CH,>Rt.ES  H.  SILVER,  PEBBVARY 

15.  1908,  Beth  Israel  Medical  Cn«m.  New 
York.  N.Y. 

I  would  be  remiss  If  I  did  not  publicly 
acknowledge  with  gratitude  the  tributes  ex- 
pressed by  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  and  Mr. 
Silver  In  memory  of  the  late  Cardinal  Spell- 
man.  And  as  a  personal  friend  of  Charles 
Silver.  I  am  delighted  to  represent  Arch- 
bishop Magulre  and  the  CathoUc  hospitals 
and  schools  of  the  Archdiocese  In  witnessing 
one  of  New  York  Citys  great  fathers  receiving 
the  Brotherhood  Award  of  the  Jewish  War 
Veterans.  And  I  thank  Dr.  Cecil  Sheps  and 
the  Nursing  Stvideats  of  Beth  Israel  for  their 
gracious  hospitality. 

I  recall  reading  the  history  of  Beth  Israel 
Medical  Center — the  discouragement  felt  by 
the  original  Board  of  Directors  In  1889  over 
the  neglect  shown  for  the  sick,  the  elderly 
and  the  poor  of  this  neighborhood.  How 
triumphantly  this  discouragement  has  been 
dispelled  by  Mr.  Sliver  and  his  Board  of  Di- 
rectors! An  awareness  of  the  needs  of  their 
brothers  coupled  with  a  voluntary  effort  to 
improve  their  plight  was  the  double  force 
which  has  brought  this  vital  medical  Center 
to  Its  rightful  place  In  the  history  of  our 
great  City.  During  the  hospital's  lifetime. 
many  bands  and  many  hearts  have  provided 
the  catalyst  of  concern.  It  Is  expressed  elo- 
quenUy  In  the  Credo  of  President  Sliver  as 
■•Utter  Unselfishnesi  leading  to  Great  Effec- 
,  tivenesa." 

And  again,  offering  his  services  to  his 
brothers  in  the  trying  field  of  education,  I 
recall  the  words  of  President  Sliver  In  his 
1961  message  to  the  Governor  and  the 
Legislature: 

'•I  have  been  blessed  with  the  chance  to 
serve  the  boys  and  girls  of  our  City  as  a 
member  and  president  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation for  almost  ten  years.  When  I  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Board,  critics  said  a  business 
man  cowld  not  devote  enough  time  to  the 
position,  so  I  broke  off  business  connections 
at  great  personal  loss  and  each  day  have 
worked  at  Board  headquarters  until  the  late 
hours  of  the  afternoon.  I  have  visited  schools 
frequently.  I  have  sat  and  talked  with  chil- 
dren of  all  races,  colors  and  creeds  In  the 
classrooms,  playgrounds,  cafeterlea  and 
laboratories.  I  have  had  heart-warming  con- 
versations with  thousands  of  their  dedicated 
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teachers.  I  will  treasure  forever  the  memory 

of  this  wonderful  experience.  .... 

•'At  any  rate,  regardless  of  the  outcome 
of  events,  either  as  a  Board  member  or  as 
a  private  citizen,  I  will  work  for  the  welfare 
of  our  children  as  long  as  God  gives  me  the 

'*It°wouid  be  impossible  for  me  to  add  words 
to  appropriately  describe  the  great  motiva- 
tion behind  the  unique  man  you  have  chosen 
to  honor.  He  has  personally  embodied  the 
player  of  Malmonldes  in  his  very  Ufe,  so  let 
this  be  our  Benediction :  „-*„» 

"Let  me  be  contentwl  in  every  thing  except 
in  the  great  science  of  my  P-^of^^i""-  ^^'^' 
aiow  the  thought  to  arise  In  me  that  I  have 
S^ned  to  suSclent  knowledge,  but  vouch- 
^to  me  the  strength,  the  leisure  and  the 
ambition  ever  to  extend  my  >^o«l«*Be- ^^I 
Zt  is  great,  but  the  mind  of  man  is  ever 

"^-o'^S^^prayer  of  Malmonldes.  Mr.  Silver 
we  add  a  resounding  ""Amen"  and  pray  the 
good  Lord  to  reward  you  and  us  vrtth  your 
conUnued  presence  and  leadership  for  a  hoet 
of  years  to  come. 


ADDRESS    BY    HON.    CHARLES    H.    SILVER    UPON 

Receht  of  Anntjal  Brotherhood  Avvard  or 
JEWISH  War  Vcterans  of  the  Unitto 
States,  New  York  County  Council,  Feb- 
ruary IB.  1968 

The  purpose  of  this  evening  has  far  greater 
slgnlflcancVthan   the   high  honor  you  are 

^7ndleS!*rather  than  be  honored  by  you- 
let  me  honor  you,  tor  I  know  the  impres- 
sive list  of  projects  and  public  services  by 
which  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  have  under- 
nned  the  cause  of  Brotherhood.  I  know  your 
admirable  record  of  compassion  and  con- 
cwS  for  American  fighting  men  In  every 
corner  of  the  earth  ...  for  the  injured  and 
the  ill  in  Veterans  Hospitals  all  over  Amer- 
ica, regardless  of  race  or  religion. 

YOU  are  to  be  congratulated  on  VO^r  con- 
stant struggle  for  Human  Rights,  your  battle 
ag^t  the  John  Birch  Society  and,  perhaps. 
Xt  of  aU  for  the  Group  Ubel  Legislation 
™ou  have  advocated  to  prohibit  the  public 

^TmelTLS^'ll^at  you  consider  me  one 
of  you  and  that  yofu  have  selected  me  asa 
svmbol  of  your  struggle  to  make  Brotherho^ 
not  lust  a  word  but  a  way  of  life  .  .  .  not 
a  seven-day  wonder  whose  observance  Is 
celllrl^ed  for  a  single  week  and  then  for- 
gotten but  the  eternal  light  of  man's  love 
and  compassion  for  his  fellow  man  •  •  ^^he 
flame,  the  soul,  the  conscience  of  human- 

"  only  by  such  complete  dedication  as  yours 
can  we  bring  our  country  through  the  trou- 
bled  years  ahead. 

our  problems  are  overwhelming.  There  is 
orotest  in  our  street^nor  Is  the  tide  of 
bLt^  always  with  us  on  the  remote  frontiers 
of  democracy.  ^  ,        ,.  __.„ 

The  news  may  become  worse  before  It  gets 

better.  ,  ,__  ^„„ 

We  are  facing  enormous  dangers  We  may 
suffer  some  defeats.  But  we  must  not  let 
these  setbacks  drive  us  Into  panic  or  nar- 
row isolation  or  Wind  hatred. 

We  and  our  adversaries  are  locked  in  a 
mortal  struggle  not  just  for  a  few  square 
miles  of  blood-soaked  earth  or  the  right  to 
sail  our  ships  with  freedom  and  security  on 
the  seven  seas.  We  are  struggling  for  the  faith 
and  loyalty  and  respect  of  millions  upon  mil- 
lions m  the  East  and  the  West.  In  Africa.  Asia 
and  in  our  own  hemisphere. 

we  are  winning  their  friendship  and  trust 
and  their  belief— restored  again-jthat  this 
land  which  saw  a  new  birth  of  freedom  In  the 
world  will  not  sUnd  Idly  by  and  see  it  die. 
And  If  we  are  to  win  this  war  for  the 
minds  and  souls  Of  men  of  good  will,  we  can 
no  longer  deny  the  evidence  of  rac  al  bigotry 
and  actt  of  violence  against  minorities  with- 
in our  own  land.  These  make  a  mockery  of 
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the  sacred  principles  of  freedom  we  are  seek- 
ing to  establish  In  other  lands. 

Bigotry  and  intolerance  pose  as  serloiis  a 
threat  to  America's  future  as  a  CommunUt 
advance  against  our  fighting  men  on  the 
embattled   plains  around  Saigon. 

We  must  prove  that  the  United  States  In- 
tends to  preserve  the  liberties  we  love— and 
to  protect  a  society  that  will  remain  forever 
free  Just  and  humane— A  way  of  life  that 
rejects  poverty,  ignorance,  discrimination 
and  intolerance  at  home.  Just  as  It  resists 
tyranny  and  slavery  In   other  parts  of   the 

world.  , ,  ,,  „,_ 

What  hope  can  we  offer  to  any  land  If  our 
talk  is  from  the  teeth  out  and  not  from 
the  heart— If  we  set  ourselves  up  as  the  false 
proclalmers  of  Brotherhood  while  so  many 
of  our  fellow  Americans  suffer  the  Insults 
of  second-class  citizenship? 

We  weep  for  the  Infant  bleeding  after 
bombs  have  fallen  in  the  Jungle.  We  make 
his  tragic  plight  our  problem  because  we 
are  a  decent  and  conscientious  people.  But 
is  the  child  neglected  In  our  schools  or 
deprived  In  his  home  or  despised  on  our 
streets,  because  of  the  color  of  his  skin  or 
the  place  of  his  origin,  any  less  a  challenge 
to  our  conscience? 

The  quality  of  brotherhood— like  that  of 
mercy— Is  not  strained.  It  Is  not  this  much 
more  for  one  and  that  much  less  for  an- 

"^Brotherhood  Is   equal.  It  Is  indivisible. 

We  are  truly  our  brother's  keeper— or  we 
are  hypocrites— and  have  no  business  preach- 
ing the  virtues  of  a  Brotherhood  to  which 
we  do  not  even  belong.  ,  v,    .»,  . 

When  we  deny  the  blessings  of  brother- 
hood, of  liberty  and  equality  to  others,  we 
place  our  own  freedom  In  Jeopardy  .  .  .For 
every  human  being  Is  alike  In  the  eyes  of  his 
Creator,  entitled  to  share  equally  In  the 
bright  and  glorious  heritage  of  a  land  that 
was  founded  on  the  guarantee  of  Ufe,  liberty 
and   the  pursuit  of   happiness   fcr   all   peo- 

Dle. 

unless  we— who  believe  In  democracy- 
teach  It  to  our  children,  the  disbelievers  will 
thrust  our  nation  backward  toward  intel- 
lectual slavery,  economic  Inequality  and  ra- 
cial bigotry. 

Then,  the  fearmakers  and  the  warmongers 

can  move  in  for  the  kill. 

Perhaps  the  crlsU  that  piles  on  crisis  in 
each  day's  news  from  abroad  and  the  din 
of  dissension  outside  our  very  door  permit 
us  no  pause  to  refiect  on  the  old  Ideals  of 
character,  loyalty  and  public  service  .  . 
or  to  conmiunlcate  them  to  the  young. 

I  vTlll  admit  that  It  Is  not  easy  to  focus 
the  child's  mind  on  a  "shot  heard  "round 
the  world"  that  happened  long  ago,  at  Lex- 
ington and  Concord,  while,  today,  someone 
iTshootlng  at  the  moon  .  .  .  and,  tomorrow, 
they  may  be  shooting  at  us. 

But  It  is  our  job  to  make  young  people 
understand- that  America  will  remain  the 
land  of  the  free  only  so  long  as  It  remains 
the  home  of  the  brave. 

When  I  think  of  America,  I  marvel  at  the 
number  of  other  lands  which  have  con- 
tributed to  the  creation  and  development 
of  this  blessed  country.  It  Is  like  looking  at 
a  rainbow  and  realizing  how  many  colors 
have  fused  and  blended  to  fashion  Its  blaz- 
ing glory.  _    ._ 

Today,  despite  the  burning  of  our  Embas- 
sies and  the  Indignities  to  our  Flag  by  thc«e 
who  bite  the  hand  that  feeds  them,  the 
most  envied  title  In  the  world  la  still  that 
of  being  a  Citizen  of  the  United  States  of 

America.  ^  „_ 

This  remains  true  not  alone  because  we 

are  strong  and  proud,  but  because  we  are 

humble  guardians  of  a  sacred  freedom  that 

we  are  happy  to  share  with  others. 

Brotherhood  Is  the  Eternal  Light  of  man's 

love   and   compassion   for   his   fellow   man. 

It  is   the   flame,   the   soul,  the  conscience 

of  humanity  . . . 
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Keep  "Brotherhood"  alive,  so  that  liberty 
can  never  die  ...  so  that  America  may  live 
on  as  an  eternal  symbol  of  hope  to  all  peo- 
ples of  the  earth.  ^ .  ^  ^ 

I  know  that  If  he  had  lived,  my  cherished 
friend  His  Eminence  Francis  Cardinal  Spell- 
man  would  have  been  here  beside  me  this 
evening  passionately  attesting  to  his  faith 
in  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  Brother- 
hood of  Man.  

And  I  remember,  as  If  he  were  truly  here— 
and  I  know  his  spirit  must  be  in  this  room— 
the  words  he  spoke  at  a  dinner  of  the  Alfred 
E  Smith  Memorial  Foundation.  I  pass  them 
on  to  you  as  the  keynote  of  this  meeting. 
The  Cardinal  said:  "The  heart  of  all  true 
Americans  unites  in  a  common  bond  of  loy- 
alty, respecting  our  fellow  men  of  all  races, 
all  nations,  all  peoples  and  creeds  because 
we  are  children  of  one  God." 

I  feel  that  his  words  which  he  repeated  as 
a  Catholic  Chaplain  on  so  many  battlefields 
where  our  fighUng  men  greeted  him  In  so 
many  distant  places  must  find  an  echo  in 
your  own  hearts  as  Jewish  Veterans  of  these 

same  wars. 

Tonight  we  have  met  In  testament  to  the 
fact  that  we  are  comrades— ail  of  us— in 
the  even  greater  struggle  to  bring  the  bless- 
ings of  brotherhood  and  peace  to  every 
human  being  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  forces  opposing  us  are  mighty  .  .  .  but 
we  shall  conquer. 

For  if  ever  there  was  a  Holy  War  .  .  .  this 

Is  It 
That  Is  why  I  rejoice  to  be  your  brother 

In  arms. 

That  is  why  my  heart  is  too  full  to  tell  you 
how  much  I  am  moved  by  your  tribute. 

The  times  are  unpredictable.  Dark  tides 
are  running  high  around  us.  Hates  and  fears 
are  strong  even  yet  and  being  stirred  by  evil 

Prejudice,  our  ancient  enemy,  still  has 
its  legions.  ^    ^. 

But  the  victory  shall  be  ours,  my  brother 
because  I  am  your  brother  .  .  .  and  you 
are  mine. 


Veteran*'  Administralioii  Promotes  Dis- 
criminatory Land  Exchange  That  Would 
Destroy  Public  Park  and  Recreation 
Facility  in  Low-Income,  High-Popula- 
tion East  Los  Angeles  Area 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  7,  1968 
Mr  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  deep- 
ly concerned  that  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration is  continuing  to  actively  promote 
a  grossly  discriminatory  land  exchange 
scheme  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  that 
would  deprive  a  low-income,  high -pop- 
ulation area  of  East  Los  Angeles  of  an 
existing  and  desperately  needed  pubUc 
park  and  recreation  facility. 

This  proposed  property  trade  between 
the  VA  and  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  would 
give  away  the  city's  east-side  Hazard 
Park  land  to  the  VA  for  use  as  a  possible 
future  hospital  site,  in  exchange  for  fed- 
erally owned  property  near  affluent 
Westwood.  in  order  to  provide  land  for 
development  of  a  new  west-side  city  park 
in  the  Bel  Air /Brentwood  area. 

I  have  denoimced  this  property-swap 
proposal  as  an  out-and-out  land  gral). 
that  would  permanently  deny  thousands 
of  families,  and  particularly  the  young 
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people,  living  in  the  vicinity  of  Hazard 
Park,  the  use  of  vital  recreation  and  park 
facllltlea  they  so  urgently  need. 

As  the  RepresenUtlve  of  the  citizens  of 
this  area  in  Congress,  I  cannot  protest 
too  strongly  against  such  highhanded 
and  arbitrary  action  by  pubUc  ofBclals— 
acUon  that  totaUy  disregards  the  press- 
ing recreation  reqiilrements  of  this  sec- 
tion of  the  city. 

We  all  Icnow  that  the  Hazard  Park  area 
has  one  of  the  hlRhest  population  con- 
centrations in  the  State  of  California, 
and  with  a  family  raUo  to  total  popula- 
tion also  among  the  highest,  the  critical 
need  for  such  facilities  is  probably  great- 
er here  than  in  any  other  place  in  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles. 

And,  though  I  am  fully  in  favor  of 
building  the  veterans'  hospital,  I  simply 
cannot  see  the  necessity  of  sacrlflcing  and 
bartering  away  one  of  the  few  remaining 
community     recreation     faciUtles     still 
available  to  residents  of  the  Hazard  Park 
area^just  to  promote  a  multimillion- 
dollar  park  project  in  West  Los  Angeles. 
Mr    Spsaker,  I  have  repeatedly  sug- 
i?e9ted  consideration  of  several  alternate 
constmction  sites  near  Hazard  Park- 
Including  one  now  being  utilized  as  a  20- 
acre  junkyard— which  would  be  suitable 
as  possible  location  for  the  proposed  vet- 
erans* hospital.  ^.     „» 
But  I  regret  to  say  that  neither  the  VA 
nor  the  Los  Angeles  City  Planning  De- 
partment has  ever  made  any  alternate 
site  studies  to  determine  whether  thwe. 
or  any  other,  locations  would  be  feasible 
for  hospital  purposes. 


U.S.S.  "Paeblo":  An  Open  Letter 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  7,  1968 
Mr  ASHBRCX5K.  Mr.  Speaker,  two 
days  after  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  was  seized 
by  North  Koreans  I  commented— not  too 
facetiously— that  we  would  gain  return 
of  the  Pueblo  even  if  we  had  to  pay  full 
price  for  it.  Now  there  is  doubt  that  even 
this  will  be  attempted. 

Pew  Americans  believed  that  we  would 
do  nothing,  but  this  has  been  our  course 
and  now  many  people  wonder  just  what 
provocation  is  required  to  stimulate  the 
present  administration  into  standing  up 
for  the  rights  of  all  Americans. 

We  carmot  forget  the  fate  of  the  83 
men  and  ship,  seized  January  23.  and 
people  are  not  forgetting.  Rather  they 
are  angry.  And  they  are  frustrated  with 
an  abysmal  lack  of  determination  or 
guts,  or  both.  Few  people  have  the  abUity 
or  means  for  sharing  their  outrage  but 
Clarence  Pennington  has  and  does. 

As  an  officer  of  Spenley  Newspapers. 
Mr  Pennington  wrote  and  distributed  an 
•open  letter-  through  the  Newark.  Ohio. 
Advocate;  the  Posteria.  Ohio.  Review- 
Times,  and  another  paper  in  the  greater 
Pittsburgh  area.  I  would  like  to  share  it 
with  you  today.  It  is  not  a  statement  of 
the  usual  kind,  with  half-hearted  opin- 
ions, couched  in  lukewarm'  admoniUons. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

But  then,  neither  is  the  feeling  of  the 
average  American. 
The  open  letter  follows: 
I  am  an  American — A  clUcen  of  the  United 
State*.  I  Btand  shame-faced,  a  tear  In  my 
eye  and  egg  on  my  face. 

I  am  frustrated  by  my  leaders— Democrat 
and  Republican,  liberals  and  conservative*. 
They  inherited  a  nation  so  long  without  fear 
that  they  didn't  recognize  It  when  It  ap- 
peared on  their  own  faces. 

They  tricked  me  with  mock  bravery  Into 
building  history's  greatest  military  might. 

Spending,  Spending,  Spending.  Billions 
and  bUUons  for  defense.  They  told  us  the 
price  was  right;  that  all  could  Stay  free. 
Well,  hell  I  What  about  the  Pueblo  I  What 
about  the  eighty  three  Americans! 

In  Viet  Nam  they  proved  we  still  have  the 
courage  to  flght,  but  they  did  not  tell  us 
when  we  loet  our  will  to  win. 

The  eighty  three,  now  It  Is  eighty  two, 
know  for  sure  that  we  have  lost  our  will  to 
flght.  to  be  right;  even  the  will  for  them  to 
be  free. 

Did  De  Gaulle  mark  us  as  a  whore  among 
nations?  Did  he  eetabllsh  our  price  In  dol- 
lars and  In  gold? 

U  North  Korea  now  trying  to  establish 
our  price  in  men?  U  so.  how  many  more  than 
83  U  It.  Is  It  183?  8.300?  83.000? 

Do  you  know  something:  I  am  an  American 
and  I  dont  even  know.  What's  worse,  may 
God  help  us.  I  don't  even  know  whom  to  ask. 
The  source  of  my  confusion  Is  this:  I  was 
naive  enough  to  believe  we  couldn't  be  had 
for  83  men.  If  we  are  proved  to  be  such  a 
whore  among  nation*,  that  makes  us  a  shade 
cheaper  than  the  two-bit  variety  of  yester- 
year. 

I  cry  for  the  83  of  the  Pueblo  but  I  blush 
through  my  tears,  for  I  am  ashamed.  I  don't 
know  where  their  ship  was,  but  I  do  know  It 
was  American. 

1  would  gladly  risk  all  to  free  them  but 
my  leaders  will  not  even  pennlt  me  to  sac- 
rifice a  small  part  of  my  comfort  for  fear 
they  win  loee  their  lofty  seat  of  misused 
power. 

This  Indictment  is  broader  than  the  Pres- 
ident and  his  cabinet,  though  I  have  heard 
the  bleating  weakness  of  their  words  and 
seen  the  fear  on  their  faces. 
So  I  must  ask : 

Admirals,  do  you  sail  a  navy  on  a  sea  of 
fear?  If  the  course  Is  not  of  your  design, 
why  not  resign  and  put  u>  cloeer  to  the 
source  of  our  weakness. 

OeneraU,  If  you  do  not  have  the  courage 
of  your  convictions,  then  step  aside  so  we 
can  deal  with  the  men  you  fear.  Don't  shield 
their  weakness  and  fear  with  your  good  name 
and  military  reputation. 

Legislators,  look  at  the  pictures  In  your 
hallowed  halls.  All  of  you  cannot  be  as  great 
as  they,  but.  my  God,  men.  you  should  quit 
quaking  and  try.  It's  better  to  be  an  ex- 
leglslator  who  tried  and  failed  than  a  pimp 
who  gets  his  money  first. 

And  all  you  lesser  lights  who  are  covering 
up  for  these  pompous  asses.  Why  do  you  hold 
your  sUence  and  permit  them  to  carry  on 
this  national  disgrace  in  secret  at  Panmun- 
jom  or  Washington  or  anywhere.  History 
won't  notice  your  shabby  role  but  you  still 
have  to  face  yourself  when  you  shave.  Shamel 
Cant  vou  see  their  plan.  They  can  be 
wiser  than  the  people  only  so  long  as  they 
keep  us  In  the  darkness  of  Ignorance.  If  this 
secrecy  Is  ordered  under  the  guise  of  na- 
tional security,  what  a  price  to  pay  for 
safety  The  national  dUgrace  Is  the  same  as 
the  security  guaranteed  a  prison  Inmate. 

These  men  and  all  of  us,  should  develop 
the  will  to  win  or  at  least  have  the  courage 
to  quit. 

Since  my  leaders  know  the  facts  about  the 
83  and  still  dlspUy  so  much  fear.  I  should 
be  afraid  or  be  a  fool.  Well,  I  chooee  to  be 
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a  fool;  to  pose  a  solution — born  of  Ignorance, 
but,  at  least,  a  start. 

We  must  tell  North  Koreans  to  have  the 
Pueblo  and  the  83  at  a  given  longitude  and 
latitude  in  10  days  or  the  United  States  wlU 
take  a  certain  punitive  acUon.  We  should  give 
them  three  or  four  such  successive  dates 
with  increasingly  tougher  punitive  actions, 
climaxing  with  rescue  by  force  If  they  Insist. 

What  punitive  actions?  In  what  severity? 
My  Ignorance  denies  me  answers,  but  my 
leaders  know.  Let  them  do  It,  and  let  them 
do  It  now. 

They  must  list  these  actions  for  the  world 
when  they  list  them  for  North  Korea.  Let 
them  be  actions  which  seek  results. 

For  a  change  and  out  of  fairness,  let  the 
reet  of  the  world  beat  a  path  to  Korea  or 
China  or  Rxissla  with  their  pleas  to  avoid 
World  War  III. 

We  have  bent  enough.  We  have  been  pros- 
tituted enough.  We  have  been  fooled,  flaunt- 
ed and  fouled  too  much. 

Leaders  I  If  you  lack  the  will  to  win  and 
the  courage  to  quit,  at  least  have  the  decency 
to  admit  It  and  the  honesty  to  tell  us— Why? 


Crime  Control 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

or   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  7.  1968 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  of  the 
Nation  is  deeply  disturbed  by  the  grip- 
ping problem  of  crime  control.  There 
seems  a  frightening  uncertainty  about 
what  steps.  If  any.  can  be  made  effec- 
tive. A  panel  of  national  figures  has  just 
produed  a  work  in  this  field  which  offers 
no  down-to-earth  and  readily  usable 
solution.  Perhaps  the  real  pi-oblem  is 
fear  over  coming  to  grips  with  crime  and 
the  criminal. 

Two  very  significant  Illustrations  of 
the  practical  effect  of  meeting  crime 
head  on  with  adequate  local  law  enforce- 
ment and  of  the  value  of  community  co- 
operation and  support  are  found  in 
Miami  and  Orlando.  Fla.  I  submit  for  re- 
printing in  the  Record  accounts  of  the 
results  of  positive  action  in  these  cities. 
The  reports  were  taken  from  Gim  Week 
of  March  8: 

rafs  Count  Down  From  33  to  3 

Orlando,  Pla..  where  6.000  women  were 
trained  In  defense  vrtth  a  gun  last  year,  has 
recorded  a  90  per  cent  reduction  In  assaults 
upon  women— and  Is  one  of  the  few  cities 
in  the  nation  to  show  an  overall  crime  de- 
crease in  latest  1967  figures. 

The  program,  which  was  conceived  by  the 
publisher  of  the  Orlando  Sentinel  and  Star, 
resulted  from  concern  over  the  large  num- 
bers of  firearms  being  purchased  in  the  city 
by  women  frightened  by  a  series  of  rapes. 

Orlando  Police  Chief  Carlisle  Johnstone, 
approached  by  the  publisher,  agreed  to  hold 
a  training  class  on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  but 
instructors  were  overwhelmed  by  2.400  women 
who  showed  up  carrying  an  assortment  of 
firearms   (Gun  Week.  Dec.  2.   1966). 

Classes  were  quickly  organized  with  the 
assistance  of  the  newspaper  and  police,  mili- 
tary and  civilian  instructors.  They  continued 
for  an  eight-month  period. 

As  a  result  of  national  publicity,  some  of 
It  derogatory,  similar  classes  were  organized 
in  many  other  cities  under  the  sponsorship 
of  police,  civic  and  professional  groups  and 
sportsmen's  clubs. 

Deputy   Chief   of  Police  Jack   SUcey   told 


Gun  Week  that  In  the  first  11  months  of  1966 
there  were  27  forcible  rapes  and  six  at- 
tempted rapes  in  the  city.  During  the  same 
perloa  .a  1907,  there  was  one  forcible  rape 
and  two  L-ttempted  rapes. 

Stacey  credited  much  of  the  decrease  to 
the  p.b.icity  given  the  program  and  added 
that  he  knew  of  no  accidents  Involving  mem- 
bers of  the  "posse",  as  the  classes  were 
termed,  or  their  families. 

He  said  the  program  had  been  beneficial 
for  it  taught  6.000  women  safe  handling 
of  guns"  and  resulted  in  "over  400  defective 
guns  being  examined  and  turned  down  as 
unsafe  to  fire'  and  the  safe  firing  during 
training  of  more  than  300,000  rounds. 

Many  of  the  guns  brought  to  the  classes 
were  "cheap,  inferior,  not  practical  for  de- 
fense and  some  very  dangerous,"  he  said. 

Stacey  said  a  large  number  of  the  1966 
rapes  *ere  perpetrated  by  one  man,  who  was 
apprehended  shortly  after  the  program 
Degan.  which  he  felt  was  one  factor  in  the 
reduction. 

Charlie  Wadsworth,  of  the  newspapers 
'-taff  Slid  that  "We  felt  when  trouble  comes, 
people  are  going  to  obtain  guns— and  the 
fact  that  members  of  the  posse  were  taught 
to  use  the  guns,  and  would-be  wrongers  in 
our  town  knew  this,  would  have  a  positive 

^  Wadsworth   pointed   out   that  during   the 
first  nine  months  of  1967  the  national  crime 


rate  increased  16  per  cent  while  Orlando 
recorded  a  2.9  decrease.  It  was  one  of  the 
few  cities  in  the  nation  to  show  such  a  de- 
crease while  the  average  increase  of  cities 
of  Its  size  was  more  than  19  per  cent. 

"I  think  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  people 
who  commit  these  crimes  were  made  fully 
aware  that  over  6,000  of  our  women  knew 
how  to  handle  a  gun  and  to  take  care  of 
themselves,  and  intended  to  do  so  if  at- 
tacked." he  added. 

"When  we  closed  the  classes  we  were  be- 
sieged with  calls  here  at  the  office  from  people 
who  had  not  enrolled  and  who  wished  to 
do  so,  and  from  people  who  didn't  want  the 
classes  to  stop.  We  still  draw  a  query  or  two. 

"As  for  my  impression,  and  the  effect  of 
the  program,  I  point  to  the  reduction  In 
crime  percentage.  That  is  about  as  effective 
as  one  program  can  get.  I  would  think." 

MIAMI  Crime  Rate  Drops  With  New  Tough 
Policy 

The  Miami,  Fla..  Police  Department  in  late 
February  released  figures  showing  a  62  per 
cent  drop  in  robberies  In  three  of  the  city  s 
Negro  districts  since  Police  Chief  Walter 
Headley's  "get  tough"  policy  started  in  late 
December  {Gun  Week.  Jan.  26) . 

The  figures  show  71  robberies  during  the 
month  of  January  in  the  three  districts  as 
compared  to  188  in  December. 


police  statistics  for  January,  the  first  full 
month  for  the  new  policy,  show  robberies 
throughout  the  city  declined  by  45  per  cent 
from  299  in  December  to  163  in  January. 

These  same  figures  showed  that  while  62 
per  cent  of  these  robberies  took  place  In  the 
Negro  districts  in  December,  the  same  dis- 
tricts accounted  for  only  43  per  cent  of  the 
total  in  January. 

Chief  Headley  said  he  had  received  no 
complaints  about  the  tougher  policy  from 
"any  law-abiding  citizen"  in  Miami.  He  said 
of  the  approximately  8,000  letters  and  tele- 
grams from  people  all  over  the  country  only 
22  opposed  his  stand. 

"The  NAACP  was  going  to  come  down  here 
and  flght  the  thing,  but  they  never  showed 
up  The  Civil  Liberties  Union  was  going  to 
get  an  Injunction  against  me,  but  nothing 
happened,"  Headley  said. 

Negro  spokesmen  say  older  residents  of 
the  districts  and  small  merchants  who  were 
repeated  victims  of  muggings  and  robberies, 
strongly  favor  the  new  policy. 

Miami's  "war  on  crime"  began  Dec.  28. 
when  Headley  said  he  would  send  patrols 
reinforced  with  police  dogs  and  shotguns 
into  Negro  districts  with  orders  to  crack 
down  on  young  Negroes  who  were  "taking 
advantage  of  civil  rights." 

Chief  Headley  said  the  program  would 
continue  as  long  as  it  showed  results. 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m., 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Metcalf). 

Rev  Edward  B.  Lewis.  D.D.  pastor. 
Capitol  Hill  Methodist  Church.  Wash- 
ington, D.C..  offered  the  following 
prayer:  ; 

Dear  Heavenly  J-ather.  we  are  grate- 
ful for  the  fact  that  Your  spirit  is  with- 
in each  of  us.  willing  to  work  through 
sensitive  men  and  women  seeking  Your 
will.  We  affirm  in  this  moment  of  prayer 
that  we  are  enriched  and  blessed 
through  the  spirit  of  God  within. 

It  is  Your  business,  dear  Lord,  to  for- 
■ive.  Euide.  strengthen,  heal,  and  renew 
a  sick  and  confused  generation  of  the 
children  of  men.  We  pray  for  this  kind 
of  ministry  from  on  high  as  we  meet  in 
this  high  place  of  government.  May  the 
reality  of  Thy  holy  spirit  work  in  and 
through  worthy  national  and  interna- 
tional leaders.  We  are  deeply  concerned. 
Our  hope  in  a  day  of  disorder  is  to 
find  divine  order. 

Give  these  men  and  women  clear 
minds  and  romantic  faith  with  a  will 
not  to  be  distressed  or  defeated  by  the 
tragic  scene  now  being  played  on  the 
worlds  stage.  Help  us  to  believe  with 
unwavering  faith  that  every  condi- 
tion can  be  healed,  that  with  God  noth- 
ing is  impossible.  Forgive  us.  Enlighten 
us.  Lead  us  to  truth  and  right.  We  pray 
in  the  Master's  name.  Amen. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
A  message  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


INTERFERENCE  WITH  CIVIL 
RIGHTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  un- 
finished business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Bill  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R.  2516)  to 
prescribe  penalties  for  certain  acts  of 
violence  or  intimidation,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  business? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings 
of  Thursday,  March  7,  1968.  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

CXrV 366— Part  5 


CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  it  will 
be  a  live  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 


following    Senators    answered    to    their 

names: 

|No.39Leg.l 

Aiken  Hart  Pell 

Bayh  Inouye  Sparkman 

Bvrd  W.  Va.  Javlts  Steimis 

Ellender  Kennedy.  NY.  Tydings 

Ervin    .  Mansfield  Williams.  Del 

Gore  Metcalf 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Harris!  is  absent  because  of  an 
illness  in  his  family. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  HartkeI,  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntyreI,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pas- 
tore],  the  Senator  from  Georgia  TMr. 
Russell],  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers],  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Yarborough].  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Young]  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  Baker]. 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  LMr.  Percy]. 
and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Morton]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sen]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  be- 
cause of  death  in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  I  Mr.  Cur- 
tis] and  the  Senator  from  Vermont  ( Mr. 
Prouty]  are  detained  on  official  business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. A  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  di- 
rected to  request  the  presence  of  absent 
Senators. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
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pore.  The  Sergeant  at  Anna  wlU  execute 
the  order  of  the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay,  the  following  Sena- 
tors entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names : 
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Allott 

Anderaoa 

Bartlett 

Bennett 

Bible 

Bo«EK9 

Brewster 

Brooke 

Burdick 

Byrd.  V» 

Cannon 

Carlaon 

Caae 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

Ctotton 

Dodd 

Dominlck 

■•Btland 

Panntn 

Fong 

Pulbrlght 


Orlffln 

Omening 

Hansen 

Hatfield 

Hayden 

Hlckenlooper 

mil 

Holland 

HoUlngs 

Hruska 

Jackson 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Kennedy. 

Kuchel 

Lauacbe 

Long.  Mo. 

Long.  L*. 

Magnuaon 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McOee 

McOovem 


MUler 

Mondalfl 

Monroney 

Montoya 

Morse 

Moes 

Mundt 

Murphy 

Muakle 

Nelson 

Pearson 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

RiblcoS 

Scott 

Smith 

Spong 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Williams,  N.J. 

Young,  N  Dak. 


culture.  Th«  Toltyo  food  exhibit  U  one  of 
several  the  department  haa  scheduled  m  11 
countries  of  western  Europe  and  the  far  east 
this  year.  Legitimate  trade  promotion  Is  one 
thing,  but  expense-free  JunkeUng  for  polltl- 
clnns  and  farm  leaders  the  administration 
seeks  to  Influence  In  an  election  year  Is  qiUte 
another. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hol- 
land in  the  chair » .  A  quorum  is  present. 


SECRETARY  FREEMAN  S  JUNKET 
TO  THE  FAR  EAST 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  in  the  February  22  issue  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  there  appeared  an  ex- 
cellent editorial  commenting  upon  Sec- 
retary Freeman  s  Junket  to  the  Far 
East.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  obleclion.  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PouncAL  Hatridc 
Sen.  Williams  of  Delaware,  the  Senate's 
one-man  InvesUgator.  Is  trying  to  stop  what 
he  describes  as  one  of  the  biggest  political 
junkets  In  history— a  trip  to  the  far  east  by 
Secretary  of  Apiculture  Freeman  and  a  Prea- 
IdenUal  Jet  planeload  of  guests.  Ostensibly 
the  U-day  trip  Is  for  agricultural  trade  pro- 
motion. Including  the  opening  of  a  tJnlted 
States  food  and  agriculture  exhibit  In  Tokyo 
In  early  April.  What  makes  It  suspect  Is  that 
Freeman  has  Invited  a  number  of  congress- 
men, governors,  farm  leaders,  and  their  wives 
to  accompany  him. 

As  we  pointed  out  on  this  page  Jan.  28.  the 
Invitations  went  out  barely  two  weeks  after 
President  Johnson  urged  citizens  to  refrain 
from  traveling  outside  the  western  hemi- 
sphere to  help  reduce  the  serious  balance  of 
payments  deficit.  It  is  likely  there  are  few.  If 
any.  genuine  foreign  trade  experts  among 
the  politicians  and  farm  leaders  1  not  to  men- 
tion their  wives  I  who  are  on  the  guest  list. 
Only  last  month  the  department  of  agri- 
culture dispatched  a  six-member  soybean 
and  feed  grain  mission  on  a  two- weeks  tour 
of  Japan  and  Formosa  and  a  seven-man  wheat 
team  on  a  three-weeks  tour  of  the  same  coun- 
tries. South  Korea,  and  the  Philippines.  If 
there  is  any  trade  promoting  left  to  be  done 
m  that  area.  It  Is  unlikely  Freeman's  party 
would  find  much  time  for  it  In  the  one-day 
stops  planned  for  Korea.  Formosa,  Hong 
Kong,  and  the  Phlllpplnee,-  aside  from  the 
24  hour  "rest  stop  '  In  Honolulu. 

"Such  a  grandiose  Junket,  sponsored  by  a 
member  of  the  President's  cabinet  In  the 
face  of  his  January  I  travel  1  plea  to  all  Amer- 
icans, merely  shows  the  contempt  this  ad- 
mlnlstraUon  has  for  the  American  t^payen." 
Williams  said. 

While  he's  about  It.  the  senator  might 
check  Into  all  the  other  trips  abroad  that  are 
being  planned  by  the  department  of  agrl- 


CERTAIN  GOVERNMENT  OFFICIAI^S 
CONNECTED  WITH  LOANS  PROM 
SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRA- 
TION AND  FEDERAL  HOUSING 
ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr  Pres- 
ident, several  months  ago  I  received  a 
report  that  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration were  arranging  loans  on  certain 
projects  In  Maine  which  in  turn  were 
sponsored  or  partly  owned  by  individuals 
connected  with  the  US  Government. 

I  submitted  these  allegations  to  the 
appropriate  agencies,  and  in  their  replies 
they  confirm  that  the  transactions  did 
take  place,  that  certain  Government  offi- 
cials were  connected  with  the  loan  appli- 
cants, but  that  they  apparently  saw  no 
conflict  in  such  arrangements. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  law 
precludes  Government  agencies  from  ne- 
gotiating loans  with  any  company  con- 
trolled or  partially  owned  by  Govern- 
ment officials,  and  I  most  respectfully 
disagree  with  the  explanations  furnished 
in  justification  of  their  decisions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  series 
of  correspondence  with  these  agencies  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 

the  Record,  as  follows: 

March  22,  1967. 

Mr.  Beknaro  L.  Boxttin. 

AdminUtrator.  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion. Washington.  DC. 
Deak  Mr.  BotmN:  I  would  appreciate  a 
complete  report  as  to  any  loans  or  financing 
arrangements  between  the  Small  Business 
AdnUnUiratlon  and  the  following  projects: 

1.  Augiuta  Medical  Development  Corpora- 
tion, Augusta,  Maine 

2.  Memorial  Manor.  Inc.,  Augusta.  Maine 

3.  Lovejoy  Manor  Nursing  Home.  Water- 
vlUe.  Maine 

If  the  Small  Business  Administration  has 
any  loans  in  connection  with  any  of  the 
above,  I  would  appreciate  the  following  in- 
formation : 

1.  The  names  and  addresses  of  the  spon- 
sors 

2.  The  officers,  directors  and  stockholders 
of  each  of  the  corporations 

3.  The  name  and  address  of  the  construc- 
tion firm  and  the  actual  construction  cost 

4.  The  amount,  date  and  interest  rates  of 
the  mortgage  along  with  Its  present  status. 

.\ny  additional  information  you  feel  would 
be  pertinent  to  a  better  understanding  of 
these  three  projects  would  be  appreciated. 
Yours  sincerely, 

JOHK  J.  Williams. 

Small  Business  AsMnnsrwA'noN. 

Washington.  D.C..  April  6. 1967. 

Hon.  John  J.  Williams. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

D«A»  SKNAToa  wtLLiAMs:  This  Is  m  reply 
to  your  letter  of  March  22,'  1967,  regarding 
the  Augusta  Medical  Development  Corpora- 
tion, Augusta,  Maine  and  the  Memorial 
Bdanor,  Inc.,  a  small  business  concern  to  be 
assisted  In  the  financing  of  a  nursing  home. 


A  loan  was  approved  by  the  Small  Business 
AdmlnlstraUon  on  October  24.  1986.  In  the 
amount  of  $395,000  In  participation  with  the 
Depositors  Trust  Company,  Augusta,  Maine. 
Small  Business  Administration's  share  of  the 
loan  was  »345,626  and  the  bank's  share  was 
»49,875.  The  Interest  rate  on  the  SBA  loan 
was  at  5V4%  and  on  the  bank's  share  7%. 
Matxirlty  of  the  mortgage  on  the  land  and 
building  was  for  25  years  and  on  that  part 
of  the  loan  which  was  used  for  furnishings 
and  equipment  was  for  a  period  of  10  years. 

The  local  community  participated  in  this 
financing  in  the  amount  of  $100,000.  They 
raised  these  funds  through  the  sale  of  stock 
In  the  local  development  company  to  25 
local  citizens  of  August.  Maine,  and  the  bal- 
ance through  the  general  sale  of  debentures. 

The  officers  and  members  of  the  Augusta 
Medical  Development  Corporation  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

President:  Ronald  Doyon,  State  Furniture 
Company,  Augusta,  Maine. 

Treasurer;  Theodore  N.  Shlro,  Proprietor, 
Dunkln  Donuta,  Augusta,  Maine. 

Secretary:  Charles  Chaplin,  Sales  Repre- 
senUtlve,  Del  Monte  Poods,  Augusta,  Maine. 

MEMBERS 

Russell  Brown,  Owner.  Brown  Real  Estate 
&  Insurance  Company.  Bangor  Street,  Au- 
gusta, Maine. 

Raymond  Pepin.  Assistant  Vice-President. 
First  National  Bank.  Augusta.  Maine 

George  Caron,  Manager,  Day's  Jewelry 
Store.  Water  Street.  Augusta.  Maine 

Norman  BUodeau,  Manager.  John  Hancock 
Insurance  Company,  Augusta.  Maine. 

Stephen  Fields,  Owner,  Dairy  Queen,  State 
Street,  Augusta.  Maine. 

Peter  Williamson,  Farrell's  Clothing  Store, 
Water  Street.  Augusta.  Maine. 

Charles  Canning,  Pine  State  Tobacco  Com- 
pany. Ellis  Avenue,  Augusta.  Maine. 

Leo  Albert.  Stone  &  Cooper  Oil  Company, 
Augusta.  Maine. 

Stanley  Sproul,  Stone  Street.  Augusta. 
Maine. 

John  Seymour,  Department  of  Education, 
Olvll  Defense  Division,  AugusU.  Maine. 

Steve  Crockett.  AsslsUnt  Vice-President, 
First  National  Bank,  Augusta.  Maine. 

Julian  Botka,  Vice-President,  First  National 
Bank.  Augusta.  Maine. 

Paul  McClay.  General  Manager,  Station 
WFAU,  AugusU,  Maine. 

G.  Thomas  Macomber.  President,  Macom- 
ber.  Farr  &  Whltten  Ins.  Co.,  Augusta. 
Maine. 

William  Ready,  Circulation  Manager, 
Gannett  Newspapers,  Augusta,  Maine. 

Edward  Cox.  Executive  Director,  Maine 
Good  Roads  Association  &  Councilman  Ward 
7.  City,  Augusta,   Maine. 

Lou  Reny,  Contractor,  Ganneston  Park, 
Augusta.  Maine. 

Edward  R.  Yuneman.  General  Sales  Man- 
ager, Coe  Chevrolet.  Inc.,  340  State  Street, 
Augusta,  M^lne 

Paul  Simpson,  Vice-President,  Wyman  & 
Young  Construction  Co.,  Augusta,  Maine. 

Thomas  Brennan.  District  Manager,  John 
Hancock  Insurance  Company,  Augusta. 
Maine. 

Alfred  Krumen,  Proprietor,  Kruman 
Greenhouse,  Augusta,  Maine,  and  Lineman. 
New  England  Tel.'  St  Tel. 

Millard    Simmons.    Manager,    LaVerdlere's 
.  Plaza  Drug  Store,  Augusta.  Maine. 

The  stockholders  of  Memorial  Manor,  Inc.. 
the  small  business  concern  to  be  assisted, 
are  as  follows: 

Paul  J.  Mitchell,  Morrill  Avenue,  Watcr- 
vlUe,  Maine. 

Eugene  Pooler,  101  Ansonla  Street,  Hart- 
forr.  Connecticut. 

The  name  of  the  construction  company  Is 

Glguere  and  Hubert,  Inc.,  Watervllle.  Maine. 

A  contract  was  entered  Into  between  this 

construction  firm  and  the  Augusta  Medical 
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Development  Corporation  to  furnish  all 
materials  and  perform  all  work  as  shown 
In  the  drawings  prepared  by  the  Building 
Design  and  Engineering  Corporation,  Paw- 
tucket.  Rhode  Island.  This  contract  was 
signed  on  the  first  day  of  Septemher,  1966, 
In  the  amount  of  $375,000. 

A  performance  bond  in  the  amount  of 
$375,000  was  Issued  to  the  contractor  by  the 
Maine  Bonding  Casualty  Corporation  In  the 
lunount  of  $375,000. 

To  date  $100,000  of  the  loan  funds  have 
been  cleared  by  the  bank  and  SBA  appraiser. 
Two  disbursements  have  been  made  to  the 
contractor,  as  follows: 
February  20,  1967 $20,250.00 


-SBA- 

Depositors    Trust 

March  20,  1967 

.SBA 

Depositors    Trust 


17.718.75 

2.531.25 

15,788.00 

13,804.50 

1,983.50 

The  work  on  this  project  Is  proceeding 
satisfactorily  and  »io  payment  Is  due  on 
this  account  as  yet. 

Regarding  your  request  for  Information 
concerning  the  Lovejoy  Manor  Nursing  Home, 
Watervllle,  Maine,  we  liave  had  no  aj^Uca- 
tion  for  assistance  to  this  firm  and  have  never 
made  any  loans  for  their  benefit. 

If  there  Is  any  further  Information  that 
you  may  desire  regarding  this  project,  please 
advise  us. 

Sincerely  yours, 

$ERNA?.n  L.  BotrriN. 

Administrator. 


March  22, 1967. 
Hon.  Pini IP  N.  Bbownstein. 
Cmnmi.tsioner ,    Federal    Housing    Adminis- 
tration,   Department    of    Housing    and 
Urban  Development,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mb.  Brownstein:  I  would  appreciate 
a  complete  report  as  to  any  loans  or  financing 
arrangements  between  the  Federal  Housing 
AdmlnlstraUon  and  the  following  projects: 

1.  Augusta  Medical  Development  Corpora- 
tion, Augusta,  Maine 

2.  Memorial  Manor,  Inc.,  Augusta,  Maine 

3.  Lovejoy  Manor  Nursing  Home,  Water- 
vllle, Maine 

If  the  Federal  Housing  Administration  has 
any  loans  in  connection  with  any  of  the 
above,  I  would  appreciate  having  the  follow- 
ing information: 

1 .  The  names  and  addresses  of  the  sponsors 

2.  The  officers,  directors  and  stockholders  of 
each  of  the  corporations 

3.  The  name  and  address  of  the  construc- 
tion lirm  and  the  actual  construction  cost 

4.  The  amount,  date  and  Interest  rates  of 
the  mortgage  along  with  Its  present  status. 

Any  additional  information  you  feel  would 
be  pertinent  to  a  better  understanding  of 
these  three  projects  would  be  appreciated. 
Yours  sincerely. 

John  J.  Williams. 


Lovejoy  Manor  Nursing  Home,  Waterville, 
Maine,  Project  No.  022-43001 

1.  Background  of  mortgage  transaction: 

(a)  Date  of  first  contact  between  sponsor 
and  FHA— June  25,  1964. 

(b)  Date     of     application— February     26, 

1965. 

(c)  Commitment:  (1)  Date — June  10, 
1965,  (2)    Amount— $415,000. 

(d)  Initial  endorsement  for  mortgage  in- 
surance— December  30,  1965. 

(e)  Pinal  endorsement — This  project  Is 
complete  and  occu.>led;  final  endorsement  is 
expected  when  the  mortgagor  submits  its 
certification  of  costs. 

2.  Mortgage: 

(a)  Date — December  30,  1965. 

(b)  Amount^-8415.000. 
(C)    Interest  5'.;',; . 

(d)  Status— No  notice  of  default  in  mort- 
gage payments  has   Ijeen  filed  with  FHA. 

3.  Names  and  addresses  of  the  original  of- 
ficers directors  ar,d  stockl.olders  of  the  spoil - 
s.irlng    corporation,    ^Tedlcal    Care    Centers, 

Inc.,  are:  _  ^    ,,  , 

President— John  P.  Jabar  of  'M  ..lain 
Street.  Watervllle.  Maine. 

Trea.surer-  Paul  J.  Mitchell  of  Morrill  Ave- 
nue. Waterville. 

Clerk-  Mrs.  Judith  E.  Pcttcnglll,  366  Com- 
monwealth  Avenue,   Boston,   Massachusetts. 

Tiic  certificate  of  corporate  organizations 
dated  March  10.  1964.  shows  that  the  com- 
mon stock  of  the  corporation  is  held  by  John 
P.  Jabar.  Paul  J.  Mitchell  and  C.  Thomas 
Zinnl. 

4.  Construction: 

The  project  was  constructed  by  Glguera  & 
Hubert,  Inc.,  cf  7  Roberts  Street,  Watervllle. 
Maine.  The  project  was  certified  for  occu- 
pancy by  FHA  on  August  4,  1966.  FHA  hcts 
not  received  a  certification  of  total  project 
cost.  (See  1,  (2)  above). 


Department  '  of  Housing  and 
Urban  De»elopment.  Federal 
Housing  Administration, 

Washington,  DC,  April  7.  1968. 
Hon.  John  J.  Williams, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Williams;  I  am  replying 
further  to  your  letter  of  March  22.  1967, 
concerning  three  projects  situated  In  Augusta 
and  Watervllle.  in  the  State  of  Maine. 

Our  Bangor  insuring  office  advises  that 
Augusta  Medical  Development  Corporation 
and  Memorial  Manor.  Inc.,  are  not  FHA 
projects.  The  Information  you  requested  re- 
lating to  Lovejoy  Manor  Nursing  Home  of 
Watervllle,  Maine  is  attached. 
Sincerely  yours. 

P.  N.  Brownstein, 
Assistant  Secretary-Commissioner. 


NOVEMBER   1,    1967. 
Mr.  Bernard  L.  Boi'tin,  ^    ,   .  ... 

Administrator.  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion. Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Boutin:  Under  date  of  April  6, 
1967,  you  replied  to  my  Inquiry  of  March  22, 
furnishing  certain  information  regarding 
Memorial  Manor,  Inc.,  Augusta,  Maine. 

In  this  report  you  listed  the  stockholders 
of  Memorial  Manor  as  being  Mr.  Paul  J. 
Mitchell  of  Waterville,  Maine,  and  Mr.  Eu- 
gene Pooler  of  Hartford,  Connecticut.  A 
newspaper  article  of  July  14,  1966.  in  com- 
menting on  this  same  project  listed  Mr.  Paul 
J  Mitchell  and  Mr.  John  P.  Jabar,  both  of 
Watervllle,  as  being  the  operators  or  owners. 
Will  you  please  check  your  records  and  see 
whether  or  not  this  article  Is  correct  and.  If 
so  the  date  and  change  of  ownership  and 
reasons  therefor,  along  with  a  record  of  all 
salaries  and  other  compensations  that  were 
paid  to  Mr.  Jabar  or  other  stockholders.  From 
the  earlier  stages  of  development  was  Mr. 
Jabar  a  stockholder  officer  or  sponsor  of  this 
project?  If  Mr.  Jabar  was  separated  was  he 
paid  a  severance  pay? 

In  the  same  letter  you  furnished  the  same 
information  on  the  Augusta  Medical  Devel- 
opment Corporation,  listing  Its  officers,  stock 
holders,  etc.;  however,  in  this  list  I  do  not 
see  the  name  of  Mr.  Jerome  H.  Harnett  nor 
the  name  of  Mr.  Daniel  B.  Hlckey.  Will  you 
please  advise  whether  or  not  Mr.  Barnett 
and  Mr.  Hlckey  were  connected  with  this 
project  m  any  capacity  at  the  time  the  ap- 
plication was  filed  or  approved  or  If  they  were 
connected  with  the  agency  during  the  Inter- 
val In  which  the  loan  was  In  effect. 
Yours  sincerely, 

John  J.  Williams. 


quested  in  your  letter  of  November  1,  1967. 
concerning  certain  officers  and  stockholders 
of  Augusta  Medical  Development  Corpora- 
tion. Augusta.  Maine. 

This  Agency  approved  a  loan  on  October 
24.  1666,  to  Aui?UKta  Medical  Development 
Corporation,  ii  nonprofit  local  development 
company,  to  iisslst  in  the  financing  of  a  74- 
bed  nursing  home  to  be  leased  with  a  pur- 
chase option  to  Memorial  Manor,  Inc.,  an 
eligible  !>mBll  buslneps. 

This  project  Is  still  under  construction, 
and  the  target  date  for  completion  Is  on  or 
about  November  30,  1967. 

The  newspaper  article  dated  July  14.  1966, 
referred  to  in  your  letter,  was  correct  In  llpt- 
Ing  Mr.  Paul  J.  Mitchell  and  Mr.  John  P. 
Jabar,  both  of  Watervllle,  Maine,  as  being 
the  owner.s  cf  Memorial  Manor,  Inc.,  as  of 
that  date  However,  Mr.  Jabar  had  disclosed 
in  the  application  that,  although  he  was  a 
practicing  attorney,  he  was  also  field  repre- 
sentative at  Watervllle,  Maine,  for  Senator 
Edmund  S.  Muskle.  He  had  been  advised 
from  the  outset  by  our  Regional  Office  at 
Auguhta.  Maine,  that  In  order  to  avoid  any 
possible  suggestion  of  a  conflict  of  interest 
he  would  be  required  to  obtain  from  Senator 
Muskle  a  written  statement  of  no  objection 
in  connection  with  his  ownership  Interest  In 
the  new  small  business  to  be  assisted  by  the 
Small  Business  Administration  loan. 

As  an  alternative  to  the  above.  It  was  sug- 
gested that  Mr.  Jabar  resign  as  president  of 
Memorial  Manor,  Inc.,  and  dispose  of  his 
stock  holdings.  On  November  15.  1966.  Mr. 
Jabar  resigned  as  president  of  this  company 
and  sold  all  of  his  stock  ownership  therein. 
On  the  same  date,  at  a  special  stockholders 
meeting  of  Memorial  Manor,  Inc..  Mr.  Eufjene 
H.  Pooler  was  elected  president  and  Mr.  Paul 
J.  Mitchell  was  reelected  as  treasurer  of  the 
corporation.  The  ownership  of  the  total  capi- 
tal stock  Issued  and  outstanding  was  listed 
as  follows : 


U.S.  Government,  Small  Business 
Administratihn, 

Washington,  D.C,  November  20, 1967. 
Hon.  John  J.  Williams, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  I  am  pleased  to 
furnish   the   supplemental   information   re- 


Name  and  address :  Shares     Type 

Paul  J.  Mitchell,  Watervllle. 

Maine   200    Common 

Eugene  H.  Pooler,  Hartford, 

Connecticut 100    Common 

We  have  been  advised  that  Mr.  Jabar  sold 
his  stock  Interest  in  Memorial  Manor.  Inc  ,  at 
his  co.st.  Our  records  show  that  this  change 
uf  ownership  occuiYeU  prior  to  any  disburse- 
ment by  this  Agency  on  account  of  the  loan. 
In  accordance  with  normal  procedure.  <'ur 
Ileglonal  Counsel  investigated  tiie  lUHlujr 
and  then  prepared  a  written  opinion  con- 
cerning the  change  oi  ownership  which  con- 
finned  the  eligibility  of  this  small  business 
firm  as  beneficiary  of  the  loan  to  Auguata 
Medical  Development  Corporation. 

A  review  of  our  files  indicates  that,  to  date, 
no  salaries  iiave  been  paid  to  Mr.  Jabar  or 
other  stoclcholders  of  Memorial  Manor.  Inc., 
nor  was  Mr.  Jabar  paid  any  severance  ,)ay. 
However,  our  files  indicate  that  Mr.  Jabar 
was  paid  legal  fc5S  in  the  amount  of  %1..'>00 
for  services  rendered  in  the  prepanuion  and 
closing  of  this  loan.  Our  records  Indicate  that 
Mr.  Jabar  was  an  original  incorporator  of 
Memorial  Manor,  Inc.,  and  that  he  was  in- 
volved in  the  development  and  consumma- 
tion of  this  project.  Justification  for  this  fe* 
was  submitted  on  SBA  Form  159  dated  Jan- 
uary 26,  1967,  and  was  approved  by  SB.\. 

Our  files  also  indicate  that  Mr.  Jeroine  H. 
Barnett  and  Mr.  Daniel  B.  Hlckey  were  chr.r- 
ler  members  of  Augusta  Medical  Develop- 
ment Corporation.  In  addition,  Mr.  Barnett 
Is  lirtsd  as  president  and  director  and  Mr. 
Hlckey  as  director  on  the  original  Certificate 
of  Incorporation  dated  February  25,  1966. 
Both  of  these  individuals  resigned  as  officers, 
directors  and  members  of  this  local  develop- 
ment company  after  disclosure  to  them  of 
SBA's  eligibility  requirements  pertaining  to 
Government  employees.  Neither  of  these  In- 
dividuals has  ever  been  connected  with  this 
Agency  or  with  Memorial  Manor,  Inc. 
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Your  intereet  In  Oils  case  is  appreciated. 
If  we  can  be  of  further  service.  pleaM  let  us 
know. 

Sincerely  yours. 

RoBnrr  C.  Moot. 

AdmtnMratOT'. 

NovcMBn  1.  1967. 

Mr,  Philip  N.  Bbownstmn. 
Assistant     Secretary-Commissioner.     Federal 
Housing  Administration.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  Wash- 
ington. DC. 
DcAR    Mr.    Bbown-jtew:     Under    date    of 
April  7.  1967.  you  replied  to  my  March  22  In- 
quiry concerning  three  projects  in  Augusta 
and   WatervUle.   Maine    In   addition   to   the 
information    furnished    relating    to    Lovejoy 
Manor  Nursing  Home  of  Waten,llle,  Maine.  I 
would    appreciate    the    following    additional 
information: 

Waa  a  Ur.  John  P.  Jabar  of  WatervUle. 
Maine,  In  any  manner  connected  with  this 
project,  and  If  so.  In  what  capacity?  An  ear- 
lier news  article  had  referred  to  Mr.  Jabar 
as  one  of  the  stockholders  of  this  concern 
which  was  under  the  control  of  Medical  Care 
Centers.  Inc  .  however.  It  could  be  that  he 
had  resigned  between  the  date  of  the  article 
and  your  reply.  Therefore.  I  would  appreciate 
It  If  you  would  check  your  records  since  the 
date  of  th<  first  application  and  If  his  name 
does  appear  1  would  appreciate  having  the 
date  of  his  separation  and  the  amount  of 
payment  thereon. 

In  listing  the  sponsors  of  Medical  Care 
Centers.  Inc  .  you  list  a  Paul  J.  Mitchell  of 
WatervUle.  Maine.  Is  thU  the  same  Mr. 
Mitchell  who  Is  or  was  at  the  time  serving  as 
the  Urban  Renewal  Director  for  WatervUle? 
If  so.  would  this  represent  a  conflict? 
Yours  sincerely. 

John  J.  Wh-liams. 


PROPOSED  CURTAILMENT  OP  MILI- 
TARY AID  TO  GREECE 


Depahtmewt     or     Hocsinc      and 
Urban     Development.     Federal 
houslnc  administration. 
Washington.   DC.   November  22.   1967. 
Hon  John  J.  Willl^ms. 
US     Senate. 
Washington.  D  C. 

Dear  Sknatoe  WnxiAMs:  ThU  la  In  fur- 
ther reply  to  your  letter  of  November  1, 
li)67.  concerning  Lovejoy  Manor  Nursing 
Home  m  WatervUle,  Maine. 

The  owner  and  mortgagor  of  the  nursing 
home  IS  a  corporaUon  known  as  Medical  Care 
Centers.  Inc.  According  to  the  application  for 
mortgage  insurance.  Mr.  John  P.  Jabar  was 
the  attorney  for  the  mortgagor  corporation. 
The  certiacate  of  organization  of  Medical 
Care  Centers.  Inc.  lists  John  P  Jabar  as  a 
stockholder  and  director  of  the  corporation. 
The  instruments  In  connection  with  the 
mortgage  loan  closing  were  executed  by  Mr. 
Jabar  as  president  of  the  corporation. 

A  special  stockholders'  meeting  of  Medical 
Care  Centers.  Inc.  was  held  on  October  12. 
1967.  According  to  the  minutes  of  that 
meeting,  the  previous  officers  of  the  corpora- 
tion resigned  and  Thomas  DlSUva  was  elected 
president  of  the  corporaUon.  The  Bangor  In- 
suring Office  has  been  advised  that  Mr.  Dl- 
SUva now  owns  all  of  the  stock  of  the  mort- 
gagor corporation.  We  have  no  information  as 
to  the  consideration  which  may  have  paaaed 
in  connection  with  the  stock  transfer. 

The  insuring  office  advises  that  Paul  J. 
Mitchell  was  serving  as  Executive  Director 
of  the  Urban  Renewal  Authority  for  Water- 
vUle at  the  time  the  application  for  mort- 
gage insurance  for  this  project  was  filed  and 
that  he  stlU  holds  that  position.  No  Informa- 
tloln  has  been  brought  to  our  attention 
which  would  Indicate  that  Mr.  MltcheU's 
ownership  of  stock  in  the  prlvatelyowned 
nursing  home  created  any  conflict  of  Interest. 
Slncerelv  yours. 

P.  N.  Brownstdn, 
Assistant  Secretary-Commissioner. 


Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  our  Oovem- 
ment  has  announced  that  it  has  re- 
sumed regular  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  Government  of  Greece.  From  the 
viewpoint  of  our  national  interest  and 
the  peace  of  the  world.  I  believe  this  is  a 
correct  step. 

To  my  mind,  not  recognizing  a  nation 
or  a  government  that  is  in  being  is  a  very 
shortsighted  way  of  expressing  dis- 
approval. .  , , 
I  have  always  believed  that  we  should 
follow  the  old  international  rule  that 
when  a  government  is  in  de  facto  control 
of  a  country,  it  is  to  our  national  in- 
terest to  be  in  conversation  and  con- 
tact with  that  government. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  can  indicate 
disapproval  and  apply  pressure  when  it 
comes  to  extending  any  sort  of  aid  or  to 
maintaining  normal  consular  relations, 
including  the  granting  of  consular  in- 
voices and  issuance  of  visas  to  visiting 
businessmen. 

So  often  in  the  past  I  have  noticed 
that  our  various  administrations  have 
done  just  the  opposite.  Particularly  in 
the  instances  of  Spain  and  the  Domin- 
ican Republic,  we  withdrew  our  Ambassa- 
dors and  thus  cut  off  our  noses  to  spite 
our  faces,  since  we  lost  our  access  to  the 
highest  levels  of  the  receiving  govern- 
ment. Meanwhile,  we  left  our  consulates 
open  to  carry  on  their  normal  activities; 
and,  in  the  case  of  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, we  continued  our  aid  mission. 
Actually,  these  activities  are  far  more 
to  the  advantage  of  the  receiving  nation 
than  to  us. 

We  should  have  done  exactly  vice 
versa.  That  is.  we  should  have  kept  our 
Ambassadors  in  active  contact  with  the 
highest  levels  of  the  receiving  govern- 
ment while  cutting  off  our  aid  and  assist- 
ance and  those  consular  activities  of 
benefit  to  the  receiving  government. 

In  the  case  of  Greece.  I  would  strongly 
urge  our  administration  to  firmly  hold  off 
any  consideration  of  the  granting  of  fur- 
ther military  assistance  until  tangible, 
specific    signs    have    been    given    that 
Greece  is  returning  to  some  sort  of  con- 
stitutional  government  respecting  hu- 
man rights  and  the  freedom  to  dissent. 
In  fact,  rather  than  consider  the  resump- 
tion of  military  assistance  on  the  scale 
accorded  to  Greece  prior  to  the  junta's 
putsch.  I  believe  we  should  attenuate  It 
further.  The  replacement  parts  and  am- 
munition supplies  that  are  presently  con- ' 
tinulng  to  flow  to  Greece  are  being  used 
for  one  purpose  only — to  enhance  th^ 
strength  of  the  junU.  The  threat  of  Bul- 
garian   or   Soviet    Invasion    Is    remote. 
What  is  apparent  is  that  military  help 
from  us  is  being  used  to  bolster  an  un- 
popular government  which,  according  to 
reliable  reports  in  the  press,  gives  its 
minions  license  to  beat  and  torture  its 
political  opponents. 

We  as  Americans  used  to  have  fairly 
stiff  standards  on  this  score.  Now.  un- 
fortunately, when  we  hear  of  abuses  of 
this  sort  we  tend  to  shrug  our  shoulders 
and  say  it  is  not  our  responsibility.  But. 
it  most  certainly  is  our  responsibiUty 
when  we  help  to  support  militarily  the 


government  responsible  for  this  kind  of 
primitive  crude  behavior.  I  notice,  too. 
that  the  Greek  Government  has  engaged 
a  public  relations  firm  at  substantial  ex- 
pense to  alter  Its  present  poor  Image. 

So.  I  trust  the  present  Government  of 
Greece  will  not  enjoy  an  automatic  re- 
sumption of  U.S.  military  assistance,  but 
rather  will  be  faced  with  the  prospect  of 
its  eventual  complete  cancellation  unless 
the  Greek  Government  changes  its  ways. 
If  their  response  is.  'We  will  get  military 
aid  from  elsewhere,"  I  believe  we  should 
reply.  'Pine."  and  not  respond  to  this 
kind  of  blackmail,  to  which  we  have  been 
so  often  subjected  in  recent  years. 

In  addition,  we  should  certainly  do 
nothing  to  encourage  U.S.  travel  to 
Greece  under  current  circumstances,  but 
rather  bend  our  efforts  to  discourage  such 
travel. 

Finally,  we  should  emphasize  that 
these  actions— the  reduction  of  our  pres- 
ent military  assistance  and  the  possible 
restrictions  of  Arnerican  travel — should 
be  understood  to  be  temporary  in  nature. 
As  soon  as  Greece  shows  by  her  Govern- 
ment's actions  that  she  means  to  return 
to  a  reasonable  constitutional  govern- 
ment, then  let  us  gladly  eliminate  the  ac- 
tions I  have  suggested.  And  then  may 
the  traditional  friendship  between 
Greece,  the  birthplace  of  democracy  in 
the  Old  World,  and  our  own  United 
States,  the  oldest  democracy  In  the  New 
World,  be  once  more  resumed. 

Greece,  not  just  because  of  her  history, 
but  because  of  all  the  honest,  fine  hard- 
working people  she  has  sent  here,  has 
given  so  much  to  our  country. 

Let  us  take  these  actions  now  to  help 
her  help  herself. 


PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  FLOOR 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  on  my 
own  time,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that 
my  legislative  assistant,  Robert  Burt,  may 
remain  on  the  floor  during  the  remainder 
of  the  consideration  of  the  pending  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


DESIGNATION  OP  THE  SAN  RAFAEL 
WILDERNESS,  LOS  PADRES  NA- 
TIONAL FOREST  IN  THE  STATE  OF 
CALIFORNIA— CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  submit 
a  report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  dlsaRreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  House 
to  the  bill  <S.  889)  to  designate  the  San 
Rafael  Wilderness.  Los  Padres  National 
Forest,  in  the  State  of  California.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 
For  conference  report,  see  Congres- 
sional Record,  vol.  113,  pt.  26,  p.  35842.) 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I  ask  the 
distinguished-  Senator  from  Washington 
whether  he  wishes  the  time  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  conference  report 
charged  against  his  allotment  under  the 
cloture,  or  othen^ise. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  matter  not 
be  charged  against  my  time. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  wonder  if  we  could  avoid 
that  confrontation. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  All  right;  I  have  plenty 

of  time.  „ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  withdraw  his  request? 
Mr  JACKSON.  I  withdraw  my  request. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  be- 
ing the  situation,  the  time  will  be  charged 
to  the  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  5  the  other  body  approved  this 
conference  report  which  by  its  action 
sustains  the  position  that  the  Senate  had 
earlier  taken.  It  is  my  considered  judg- 
ment that  this  bill  will  someday  be  re- 
garded as  landmark  conservation  legisla- 
tion It  Is  the  first  proposal  to  be  enacted 
to  add  an  additional  wilderness  area  to 
the  wilderness  .system  adopted  In  1964. 

Consei-vatlonlsts,  scientists,  and  the 
general  public  have  shared  in  the  deci- 
sions concerning  this  wUderness  bound- 
ary. Following  public  hearings  in  Santa 
Barbara,  the  Forest  Service  enlarged  its 
proposed  boundaries  by  including  ap- 
proximately 33,000  acres  which  were  not 
in  their  original  wilderness  area  proposal. 
This  brings  the  total  area  to  about  143,- 
000  acres. 

The  Forest  Service  made  a  very  strong 
case  for  the  need  of  additional  fire- 
breaks, which  recent  California  fires  just 
south  of  the  area  involved  have  under- 
scored. Further,  the  Forest  Service  has 
pledged  to  continue  closure  of  the  road 
along  the  ridge,  and  protection  of  the 
pictographs  and  ecology  of  the  vicinity. 
Therefore,  the  Senate  felt  and  the 
House  has  now  agreed  by  the  adoption  of 
this  conference  report,  that  the  plan  of 
the  Forest  Service  to  manage  this  area 
will  provide  adequate  protection  for  the 
San  Rafael  Wildei-ness. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  It  was  my 
privilege  to  be  the  author  of  this  bill 
in  the  Senate.  With  our  ever-growing 
population,  Calif omlans  are  especially 
sensitive  to  the  need  to  preserve  some  of 
our  remaining  wild  areas  for  genera- 
tions yet  to  come.  Thus.  I  think  It  Is 
fitting  that  both  the  first  and  the  second 
additions  to  the  wilderness  system  under 
the  1964  act  should  be  in  our  Nation's 
largest  State. 

The  first  bill,  San  Rafael,  now  goes  to 
the  White  House.  The  second.  S.  2531. 
my  bill  to  establish  the  San  Gabriel 
Wilderness  was  approved  by  the  Senate 
earlier  this  week  and  weis  sent  to  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  President,  the  able  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Interior  Committee  [Mr. 
Jackson]  and  the  chairman  of  the  Pub- 
lic Lands  Subcommittee  [Mr.  Church] 
deserve  the  appreciation  of  all  Americans 
who  are  concerned  about  the  conserva- 
tion of  our  natural  resources  for  their 
action  in  speeding  these  bills  on  toward 
enactment. 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  my 
remarks  on  the  Senate  fioor  when  I  in- 
troduced S.  889  on  February  8,  1967 ;  the 
conference  report  on  S.  889,  dated  De- 
cember 11,  1967:  and  a  letter  of  Febru- 
ary 19, 1968,  to  me  from  Thomas  L.  Kim- 
ball, executive  director  of  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks. 
conference  report,  and  letter  were  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

I  Prom   the   Congressional    Record,   Feb.    8, 

1967) 

Senate 

San  Rafael  Wilderness  Area 

Mr  Kdchel.  Mr.  President.  I  Introduce  for 

appropriate  reference  a  bill  to  establish  the 

San    Rafael    Wilderness    in    the    Los    Padres 

National  Forest  In  California. 

In  1964  the  Wilderness  Act  was  signed  into 
law.  The  present  occupant  of  the  chair,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf],  and  I 
coauthored  that  legislation.  This  farslghted 
act  provided  that  designated  areas  be  Incor- 
porated into  a  great  wilderness  preservation 
system.  This  legislation  preserved  for  all 
time  more  than  9  million  acres  of  land  in 
their  original  and  unspoiled  beauty.  The  leg- 
islation also  called  upon  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  recommend  the  inclusion 
of  further  wUderness  areas  after  the  investi- 
gation of  their  wilderness  characteristics.  If 
passed,  the  San  Rafael  WUderness  will  De  the 
first  such  area  to  be  added  to  the  wilderness 
system  since  the  passage  of  the  act  In  1964. 

The  San  Rafael  WUderness  is  an  area  of 
nearly  143,000  acres  located  between  the 
cities  of  Santa  Barbara  and  Santa  Maria  in 
southern  California.  The  area  Is  located  with- 
in a  2-hour  drive  of  6  million  people.  With 
the  ever-Increasing  population  of  southern 
California— in  less  than  25  years.  50  million 
people  will  be  living  in  my  State— it  doubtless 
win  be  proximate  to  many  million  more  in 
the  future.  The  area  Is  characterized  by  its 
rugged  configuration  and  dense  chaparral. 
More  Importantly,  the  area  is  free  from  the 
imprint  of  man.  Indeed,  when  man  comes, 
it  is  only  as  a  visitor. 

I  personally,  have  ventured  into  the  area 
and  have  marvelled  at  the  Indian  pictographs 
inscribed  on  the  rocks  and  In  the  caves  In 
much  of  the  locale.  The  colors  In  these 
graphics  were  derived  from  the  natural  barks 
and  foliage  by  the  indigenous  Indians  of  the 
area.  Rough  trails  Invite  the  hardy  to  hike, 
ride.  fish,  and  camp  In  this  fine  example  of 
nature's  works. 

Because  of  its  location  in  the  San  Rafnel 
and  Sierra  Madre  Mountain  Ranges.  Its 
climatic  conditions  dictate  its  use  during  the 
winter  and  spring  months  when  Its  high  tem- 
peratures and  dangerous  fire  hazard  are  ab- 
sent. This  is  an  important  departure  from 
most  other  wilderness  areas  which  are  snow- 
bound in  the  winter  and  usable  in  the  sum- 
mer and  fall  months  only. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  the  San  Rafael 
Wilderness  proposal  has  met  with  enthusias- 
tic support  and  recommendation  from  all 
concerned— the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  the  Department  of  Defense, 
the  State  of  California,  the  County  of  Santa 
Barbara,  and  the  wildlife  and  natural  re- 
source agencies  within  them. 

The  preservation  of  significant  areas  of 
land  m  our  country  in  their  natural  state 
is  mandatory.  These  areas  provide  present 
and  future  generaUons  examples  of  the 
workings  of  nature  unimpeded  by  human 
invasion.  The  areas  are  Just  as  they  would 
be  If  man  had  never  come  upon  the  earth. 
As  the  availability  of  such  areas  is  reduced 
by  the  advance  of  man,  the  value  of  retain- 
ing them  Is  amplified. 

This  measure  would  be  of  enormous  bene- 


fit to  ourselves,  our  children  and.   indeed. 
all  those  who  come  after  tis. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bUl  He  on  the  desk  until  next 
Wednesday  for  additional  cosponsors. 


CONFERENCE    REPORT     (H.    REPT.    NO.    1029) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  iS.  889) 
entitled  'An  Act  to  designate  the  San  Rafael 
WUderness,  Los  Padres  National  Forest,  In 
the  State  of  California",  having  met,  after 
full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  lo  rec- 
ommend and  do  recommend  to  their  respec- 
tive Houses  as  follows: 

That  the   House  recede   from   its  amend- 
ment. 

Walter  S.  Baring. 

Harold  T.  Johnson. 

Morris  K.  Udall. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Henry  M.  Jackson. 

Clinton  P.  Anderson, 

Prank   Church, 

Thomas  H.  Kuchel. 

Gordon  Allott. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  to  the  biU  (S.  889)  to  desig- 
nate the  San  Rafael  Wilderness,  Los  Padres 
National  Forest,  in  the  State  of  California, 
submit  this  statement  In  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  language  agreed  upon  and  rec- 
ommended m  the  accompanying  conference 

report.  ,  , 

Both  the  Senate  and  the  House  versions  of 
S  889  provide  for  the  designation  of  a  sub- 
stantial area  within  the  Los  Padres  National 
Forest  as  the  San  Rafael  Wilderness.  As 
passed  by  the  Senate,  S.  889  includes  approx- 
imately 143,000  acres  of  rugged,  relatively 
undisturbed  wUderness  land.  As  amended  by 
the  House  the  bill  Includes  an  additional  2- 
200  acres,  consisting  of  three  separate  tracts 
of  land,  located  along  the  northeast  bound- 
ary of  the  proposed  wilderness  area.  These 
three  areas  were  added  by  the  House  pri- 
marily to  provide  for  the  inclusion  of  four 
sites  displaying  excellent  examples  of  picto- 
graphs by  the  now  extinct  Chumash  Indians, 
as  well  as  to  provide  some  additional  protec- 
tion along  the  route  of  a  major  flyway  of  the 
California  condor  and  to  include  some  addi- 
tional natural  grass  openings,  or  potreros. 
within  the  exterior  boundaries  of  the  pro- 
posed wUderness  area. 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  amendment  by 
the   House   to   Include   the   additional   2  200 
acres,  information  has  been  made  avaUable 
by  the  Forest  Service  emphasizing  the  ex- 
tremely critical  nature  of  wildfires  and  their 
control  in  this  area  and  further  emphasizing 
the  vital  importance  of  the  additional  area  to 
existing  and  planned  fire  control  programs. 
The  subsequent  information  also  points  out 
that  one  of  the  most  serious  fire  threats  in 
brush  areas,  such  as  San  Rafael,  is  from  great 
sweeping   conflagrations   that   move   rapidly 
on  a  wide  front.  It  has  been  well  established 
that  advance  preparation  of  fuelbreaks  will 
greatly  enhance  the  chances  of  keeping  a  fire 
from  sweeping  over  a  ridge  from  one  drainage 
to  another.  To  aid  In  the  control  of  such  dis- 
astrous fires  the  Forest  Service  has.  for  sev- 
eral years,  embarked  on  a  program  of  estab- 
lishing   a    system    of    fuelbreaks    along    the 
lO-mlle  stretch   of  the   Sierra   Madre   Ridge 
southeast  from  Montgomery  Potrero.  This  fire 
control  system  consists  of  areas  wherein  the 
brush  has  been  removed  and  the  area  con- 
verted to  grass.  These  converted  grass  areas 
are     connecting     links     with     the     natural 
potreros  and,  with  the  potreros.  make  up  a 
fire  control  line.  About  900  acres  of  this  work 
has  been  completed  but  another  600  acres 
remains  to  be  converted.  All  of  the  remain- 
ing 600  acres  of  the  strategic  lands  still  to  be 
treated  lie  within  the  2.200-acre  addition.  It 
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has  b««n  further  represented  thst  there  are 
no  suitable  substitute  areas  that  could  be 
readily  selected  by  the  local  fire  control  ex- 
perts outside  the  3.200-acre  addition. 

The  House  members  of  the  conference 
committee  have  very  carefully  weighed  all 
infonnatlcn  available  on  the  problem  of  Are 
control  as  well  as  the  pojslb'ltty  of  selecting 
alternate  sites  for  such  control  outflde  the 
2  200-acre  addition.  Based  upon  the  best  In- 
formation available  from  private.  St-ite.  and 
Federal  fire  control  organizations,  each 
familiar  with  th-  area  and  each  a  reco«?nlzcd 
authority  on  wildfires  of  the  type  common 
to  this  vicinity,  the  members  concluded  that 
alternate  sites  for  Are  control  are  not  readily 
available  outside   the  2.200-acre  addition. 

As  the  prevention  of  disastrous  wlldrtres 
Is  of  major  concern  In  this  area  and  is  the 
responsibility  for  the  control  and  prevention 
of  S'lch  fires  ri?sts  with  the  Forest  Service 
the  st-\t?merts  and  recommendations  of 
that  agency  weighed  heavily  with  the  con- 
ferees. As  late  as  19M  fires  have  occurred  in 
this  area  and  In  the  great  Wellman  fire  of 
that  year  70.000  acres  were  burned  within 
the  proposed  wilderness  area  Any  course  of 
action  which  would  seriously  inhibit  Are  con- 
trol meas;res  must,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
conferees,  be  avoided.  For  this  reason,  and 
then  only  rxfter  strong  representations  by  the 
Forest  Service,  the  recognized  experts  In 
foren  fire  presentlon  as  well  as  the  agency 
that  must  take  action  to  fight  and  control 
these  tires,  did  the  conferees  agree  upon  the 
deletion  of  the  additional  3.200  acres. 

With  respect  to  the  Chumash  Indian  plc- 
tographs.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  ex- 
amples of   this  culture  are  not   confined   to 
the  uddltlon.il  2.200  acres  but  some  of  the 
best  preserved  plctographs  are  located  well 
within   trie  wilderness  ar»a.   Also,  while  the 
House   amendment  added  some  potreros  to 
the  wilderness,  there  are  a  number  remain- 
ing within   the  proposal.  Including  .Tpproxl- 
mately  400  acres  of  the  Montgomery  Potrero. 
Your  conferees  were  not  unmindful  of  the 
necessity    to    protect   the   Chumash    Indian 
plctographs  and  the  rare  California  condor, 
or  of  the  advantages  of  preserving  the  beauty 
of  the  potreros  in  their  natural  state  for  the 
enjoyment  of  fiture  generations.  To  a  very 
large  extent  these  values  can   be  preserved 
by  limiting  public   use  to  and  on   roads  In 
this  area  and  bv  maintaining  the  wilderness 
characteristics   of   the    area    without    actual 
inclusion    wlthla    a    designated    wilderness. 
Accordingly,    the    conferees    And    that    the 
Sierra    Madre    Ridge    road    should    remain 
closed  to  all  but  administrative  traffic  from 
McPherson  Peak  Lookout  easterly  to  a  point 
one  mile  from  Santa  Barbara  Canyon,  and 
that  public  travel  should  also  be  restricted 
on    the    Buckhorn    and    Cachuma    Saddle- 
McKlnley   Peak  road   to  the  extent  deemed 
advisable   by   the   Forest   Service.   The   con- 
ferees further  stress  that  protection  of  the 
Chumash   Indian   plctographs   in   the   area, 
as  well  as  the  protection  of  the  endangered 
California  condor.  Is  essential.  It  Is  also  de- 
sired that  the  potrero  land  adjacent  to  the 
wilderness   areas   be   preserved   as   nearly   as 
possible  m  Its  natural  state,  consistent  with 
tire  control  needs. 

Should  the  exclusion  of  the  area  con- 
templited  by  the  House  amendment  Im- 
pede the  protection  afforded  these  values, 
the  ConKress  should  review  the  entire  pro- 
posal with  a  view  to  amending  the  wilderness 
boundaries. 

Walter  S.  Barino. 
Harold  T.  Johnson. 
Morris  K.  Udall. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


Natijnal  Wn-DLin:  Fiidkration. 
Wa::.'ington.  DC  February  19, 196S. 
Hon  Thcmas  H.  Kdchbl. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Kuchel:  This  Is  In  response 
to  your  Invitation  that  the  National  Wild- 


life Federation  comment  about  the  current 
controversy  which  has  arisen  over  the  San 
Rafael    Wilderness    Are*    conference    report. 
In  recent  weeks,  considerable  confusion  has 
existed  over  the  position  of  citizen  conser- 
vation groups  on  this  Issue  and  we  welcome 
this  added  opportunity  to  explain  our  views. 
At  the  beginning,  and  probably  most  Im- 
portantly. I  should  explain  what  we  think 
this  Issue  Is  not — and  must  not — be.  State- 
menU  have  been  made  that  the  San  Rafael 
propoMl.  first  under  provisions  of  the  1064 
Act   to  advance   through   both   iKxlles,   will 
constitute  a  history  making  precedent.  One 
hears  that  the  Forest  Servl<!e  must  have  Its 
recommendations  adopted   In  their  entirety 
In  order  to   preempt  any   future  challenges 
to  Its  recommendations  made   to  Congress. 
In  a  similar  vein  one  Is  told  that  some  con- 
servation groups  must  establish  a  precedent 
that  changes  can  be  made  to  recommenda- 
tions made  to  the  Congress  by  the  Forest 
Service. 

If  this  be  true,  the  present  controversy 
over  the  size  of  San  Rafael  Wilderness  Is  an 
exercise  in  futility  for  32,000  acres  has  al- 
ready been  added  to  the  original  proposal 
after  field  hearings.  Thus,  the  Service  al- 
ready has  given  consideration  to  the  views 
of  public  citizen  groups 

In  our  opinion.  If  thU  lengthy  delay  over 
2200    acres    has    done    nothing    else,    it    has 
proven  that  neither  of  the  contesting  prln- 
clpuls  can  claim  a  precedent  setting  victory. 
It  should   serve  as  a  useful  example,  how- 
ever   to  support  the  contention  of  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Federation  that  each  wilder- 
ness  area   proposal    must   stand   or   fall   on 
Its  own  merit.  We  shall  not  consider  the  San 
Rafael,   or   any   other   wilderness   area   pro- 
posal   M  a  precedent.  We  shall  support  the 
Forest   Service    (or   Park   Sen-Ice   or  Bureau 
of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife)   recommen- 
dations when  we  think  they  are  sound,  but 
we  also  shall  suggest  alterations,   additions 
and   deletions   to   proposed  wilderness  areas 
as  they  appear  desirable  or  necessary.  And. 
we    believe    the    Congress    should    take    the 
same    viewpoint.    Perhaps    If    the    conferees 
could  adopt  a  "no-precedent"  declaraUon  of 
policy.    It    would    clear    the    air    for    more 
thoughtful  consideration  of  the  true  points 
In  contention. 

Now   to  make   a   few   observations   about 
specific  provisions  in  the  dlJterlng  San  Rafael 

1    It  Is  said  that  the  2200  acres  in  con- 
troversy are  needed  in  \*ildernes8  status  to 
protect    the   endangered   California   condor. 
Of   course,   we   are   vitally   concerned   about 
the    welfare   of    this   rare   bird.    But^  as   we 
see  it   the  key  to  maintaining  favorable  con- 
dor habitat  is  limiting  human  activity  and 
the    Forest    Service    has    agreed    to    do    this 
through   closure   of    the   critical    portion   of 
Sierra  Madre  Ridge  Road  to  public  use^  The 
road    lies   outside    the    recommended    2.200- 
acre    addition    to    the    proposed    wilderness. 
This  would  appear  to  be  enough.  An  imag. 
inarv  wilderness  boundary  line  on  the  ground 
would  not  assist  in  habitat  maintenance  to 
anv  marked  degree  „„„t^„ 

2  The  same  reasoning  applies  to  conten- 
tion that  the  2200-acre  addition  Is  needed 
to  protect  Indian  plctographs  within  It.  Pro- 
tection for  these  plctographs  can  be  pro- 
vided under  some  other  classlflcaf.on.  Des- 
ignation as  a  wilderness  area  would  give 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  no  new  tools  to 
protect  the  artifacts.  He  already  has  ade- 
quate authority  to  protect  them  in  crnnec- 
tion  with  National  Forest  administration. 

3  In  view  of  rlie  foreRO*ni;.  the  major 
point  at  Issue  bolls  down  to  the  relationship 
of  the  2200-acre  area  to  planned  and  partially 

completed  Are  presupprosslon  -.frric  nn  the 
Sierra  Madre  Ridge.  The  Forest  Service  con- 
tends that  Its  plans  for  completion  of  type- 
conversion  work  on  the  Sierra  Madre  Ridge 
do  not  depend  upon  once-planned  use  or 
development,  as  has  been  suggested.  The 
Service  says  this  work  U  a  preventive  meas- 


ure a  necessary  precaution  to  give  flre- 
flghters  the  prepared  fuelbreak  they  would 
need  If  wildfire  breaks  out  from  any  cause 
and  cites  the  r«»nt  90,000-acre  Wellman 
Fire  nearby  as  an  example  of  proven  need. 
Conservation  advocates  of  the  2200-acre 
addition  contend  that  the  area  does  not  need 
to  be  subjected  to  buUdoelng  and  vegeta- 
tive-type conversion  for  fire  control  pur- 
poses. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  one  essential 
question  must  be  answered:  does  the  Forest 
Service  have  the  best  knowledge  and  ablUty 
to  handle  fire  control  on  the  area:  and/or 
are  responsible  ofllclals  of  the  Forest  Service 
acting  with  Integrity  when  they  say  these 
acres  should  not  be  placed  In  wIlderneBs 
status  because  of  the  fire  situaUon?  To  say 
the  Forert  Service  cannot  best  cope  with  the 
Are  control  sltuaUon  is  to  question  the 
agency's  ability  to  handle  fire  suppression 
for  millions  of  other  acres  under  lU  Juris- 
diction, or  to  challenge  the  Integrity  of  For- 
est  Service  officials,  which  we  do  not.  When 
faced  with  the  Judgment  the  National  Wild- 
life Federation  concluded  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice has  the  best  competency  to  Judge  fire 
suppression  needs:  therefore,  we  hope  the 
Senate  position  in  this  controversy  Is  upheld. 
Sincerely. 

Thomas  L.  Kimball. 

Executive  Director. 


Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
the  adoption  of  the  inference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFl-'ICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference  re- 
ix)rt. 

The  leport  was  agreed  to. 


INTERFERENCE  WITH  CIVIL  RIGHTS 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <H.R.  2516)  to  prescribe  pen- 
alties for  certain  acts  of  violence  or  in- 
timidation, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

AMENOMFNT  NO.  565 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
in  laws  applying  In  like  manner  to  all 
men  in  like  circumstances,  a  principle 
which  the  Dlrksen  substitute  offends  in 
about  every  way  possible. 

Section  101«b)a)(C)  makes  it  a 
crime  for  any  person  to  use  violence  or 
a  threat  of  violence  against  another  be- 
cause he  Is  enjoying  his  employment  by 
an  agency  of  the  United  States.  Subsec- 
tion <  b  )<  2 )  <  C)  of  the  same  section  makes 
It  a  crime  to  use  violence  or  a  threat  of 
violence  against  any  man  because  he  is 
seeking  to  enjoy  his  employment  by  a 
private  employer  or  an  agency  of  a  State 
or  a  subdivision  of  a  State,  because  he 
'  is  so  doing  and  also  because  of  his  color. 
race,  religion,  or  national  origin. 

Ever  since  Adam's  curse  was  pro- 
nounced—which. Instead  of  being  a 
curse,  was  actually  a  blessing— It  has 
been  decreed  by  the  Almighty  God  that 
most  men  must  eat  their  bread  in  the 
sweat  of  their  faces:  and  I  say  that  if  it 
is  wrong  to  interfere  by  force  with  a 
man's  right  to  enjoy  his  employment  by 
the  Federal  Government,  and  if  It  is 
wrong  to  interfere  with  a  man's  right  of 
emploj-ment  by  a  private  employer  or  by 
a  State  or  subdivision  of  the  State  be- 
cause of  a  man's  color,  it  is  wrong  to  in- 
terfere by  force  or  threat  of  force  with 
any  man's  employment  when  he  is  seek- 
ing to  follow  his  employment  and  sup- 
port his  family. 


The  amendment  I  propose  would  feed 
everybody  out  of  the  same  spoon  who 
uses  violence  to  keep  a  man  from  work- 
ing, and  give  every  man  the  rieht  tc  pur- 
sue his  employment  without  being  sub- 
jected to  force  or  threat  of  force,  if  he  is 
engaged  in  any  private  employment 
which  is  related  to  interstate  commerce, 
or  is  employed  by  a  State  or  subdivision 
thereof.  I  believe  every  Senator  who  be- 
lieves that  a  man's  right  to  employment 
is  sacred  and  ought  not  to  be  Interfered 
with  by  force  and  who  believes  that  all 
laws  should  be  applied  to  all  men  In  like 
manner,  should  vote  for  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time,  and  to  whom? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
for  a  vote  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  yield  myself  3  mln- 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  ofiered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  would  extend  the  police  power 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  any  physi- 
cal altercation  of  any  type  Involving  any 
person  who  travels  to  or  from  his  place 
of  employment,  between  the  time  he  left 
home  in  the  morning  and  the  time  he 
arrived  home  at  night. 

Let  me  read  specifically  what  the 
amendment  proposes.  If  Senators  will 
turn  to  page  2,  line  16  of  the  Dlrksen 
substitute,  they  will  see  the  following 
language: 

Whoever,  whether  or  not  acting  under 
color  of  law,  by  force  or  threat  of  force 
willfully  Injures.  Intimidates  or  Interferes 
with,  or  attempts  t9  Injure,  intimidate  or 
Irterf ere  with — 

line  20,  subsection 


1 

itH 


Continuing  wit 
d)  : 

any  person  because  he  Is  or  has  been,  or  in 
order  to  discourage  such  person  or  any  other 
person  or  any  class  of  persons  from — 

Then,  turning  to  amendment  No.  565, 
we  read : 

pursuing  his  employment  by  any  department 
or  agency  of  the  United  States  or  by  any 
private  employer  engaged  in  Interstate  com- 
merce or  any  .".ctlvlty  affecting  interstate 
commerce,  or  traveling  to  or  from  the  place 
of  his  emplo:,'nient  or  any  other  place  for 
s\ich  purpose; 

Any  such  person  thus  comes  within  the 
reach  of  the  police  power  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr  President,  let  me  illustrate  what 
adoption  of  this  amendment  would 
mean.  A  person  is  driving  home  and  stops 
his  car  at  a  traffic  light,  the  car  behind 
him  starts  banging  on  the  horn,  and  the 
two  get  out  and  get  in  a  fistflght.  Under 
this  amendment,  Uncle  Sam  will  get  in- 
volved In  that  local  police  affair.  If  a 
worker  on  his  way  home  stops  at  the  local 
tavern  to  have  a  beer,  gets  involved  in 
some  type  of  argument,  and  a  scuffle  en- 
sues, the  police  power  of  the  United 
States  would  be  involved. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  judgment,  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment  would  bring 
us  a  long,  long  way  toward  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  police  force,  and 
would  undermine  the  principle  that 
primary  law  enforcement  responsibility 
should  remain  with  local  government. 


For  those  reasons.  Mr.  President,  I  op- 
pose the  amendment,  and  urge  that  it  be 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  regret  to 
say  that  the  Senator  from  Maryland  has 
totally  misconstrued  the  effect  of  the 
amendment. 

It  applies  only  to  the  exercise  of  force 
or  threat  of  force  because  a  man  is  going 
to  his  employment  or  pursuing  his  em- 
ployment, or  seeking  to  pursue  his  em- 
ployment, or  is  returning  home  after 
pursuing  his  employment.  It  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  provision  contained 
in  section  101,  subsection  (2)(C),  ex- 
cept that  in  that  provision  force  or 
threat  of  force  Is  used  on  account  of  race. 
In  other  words,  the  original  bill  Is 
designed  to  protect  one  on  account  of  his 
race,  and  my  amendment  is  designed  to 
protect  men  of  all  races  against  force  or 
threat  of  force  exerted  against  them  be- 
cause they  are  trying  to  pursue  their  em- 
ployment. Surely  a  man's  right  to  pro- 
tection against  violent  efforts  to  deny  him 
his  emplojmient  ought  not  to  hinge  on 
racial  motivation  of  those  using  the 
violence. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  we  considered  this  amendment 
In  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  We 
had  a  chance  to  examine  it  in  some  de- 
tail, and  it  was  rejected  by  the  full  mem- 
bership of  the  committee  after  a  good 
deal  of  consideration.  It  was  debated  and 
considered,  and  received  at  that  time 
sufficient  thought  and  examination,  I  be- 
lieve. So  Senators  have,  in  this  case,  not 
only  the  comments  on  the  merits  made 
now  by  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
TYniNGsl.  with  which  I  would  certainly 
agree  as  far  as  his  interpretation  of  the 
effect  of  the  amendment  is  concerned, 
but  we  also  have  the  knowledge  that  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, after  examination,  rejected  it  as 
well,  for  those  very  reasons. 

Therefore,  I  urge  that  the  amendment 
be  rejected. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  my  amend- 
ment was  rejected  by  one  vote,  after  the 
administration  had  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott]  flown  all  the 
way  back  from  Oxford  University  to  vote 
against  it.  It  was  voted  down  by  a  vote  of 
8  to  7  only. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 

names: 

(No.  40  Leg.] 

Domlnlck  Javlts 

Eastland  Jordan.  N.C. 

EUendcr  Jordan.  Idaho 

Ervin  Kennedy,  Mass. 


Moss 

Mundt 

Murphy 

Miiskle 

Nelson 

Pearson 

Pell 

Proxmire 


Randolph 

Rlblcoir 

Scott 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stennls 

Symington 


Thurmond 
Tower 
Tydings 
Williams,  N.J. 
Williams,  Del. 
Young,  N.  Dak. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
DODD  in  the  chair).  A  quorum  Is  pres- 
ent. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina.  On  this  question,  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll.  „  _. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll.  .  ^      , 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  HartkeI,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntyreI.  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  IMr.  PastopeI,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  IMr.  Russill], 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smath- 
ersI,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
TalmadgeI,  the  Senator  from  Texas  IMr. 
YarboroughI,  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Young]  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Harris!  is  absent  be- 
cause of  an  illness  in  his  family. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  SmathersI  Is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PastoreI. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  would  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tenne.ssee  IMr.  Baker], 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Percy], 
and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Morton]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  IllinoiR  (Mr.  Dirk- 
sen]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  be- 
cause of  death  in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Prouty]  and  the  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka [Mr.  Curtis]  are  detained  on  official 
business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Percy!  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Baker]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Nebrsiska  [Mr.  Curtis].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  would  vote  "nay"  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  would  vote  "yea." 
The  result  was  announced — yeas  18, 
na  ys  67 ,  as  follows : 

(No.  41  Leg.] 
YEAS— 18 


Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brewster 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Dodd 


Fannin 

Fong 

Fulbright 

Gore 

OrifBn 

G.'uening 

Hansen 

Hart 

Hatfield 

Hayden 


Kennedy.  N.Y. 

Kuchel 

Lausche 

Long,  Mo. 

Long,  La_ 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McGee 


Hlckenlooper      McGovern 

Hill  Metcalf 

Holland  Miller 

Hollings  Mondale 

Hruska  Monroney 

Inouye  Montoya 

Jackson  Morse 


Byrd.  Va. 

Eastland 

Ellcnder 

Ervin 

Fulbright 

Hayden 


Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brewster 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 


Hlckenlooper 

Hill 

Holland 

Hollings 

Hruska 

Jordan,  N.C. 

NAYS— 67 

Carlson 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Dodd 

Domlnlck 

Fannin 

Pong 

Gore 

Griffin 

Gruenlng 


McClellan 

Sparkman 
Sponi< 
Stennls 
Tower 
Young.  N.  Dak. 


Hansen 
Hart 
Hatfield 
Inouye 
Jackson 
Javlts 

Jordan.  Idaho 
Kennedy.  Mass. 
Kennedy,  N.Y. 
Kuchel 
Lausche 
Long,  Mo. 
Long.  La. 
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Magnuaon 

Mors« 

RlblcoS 

Mansfield 

Moss 

Scott 

McCarthy 

Mundt 

Smith 

McOe* 

Murphy 

Symington 

McOovern 

Muskle 

Thurmond 

Metcalf 

Nelson 

Tydlng* 

Miller 

Pearson 

Williams.  N.J 

Mondale 

Pell 

Williams.  Del 

Monroney 

Proxmire 

Montoya 

Randolph 

NOT  VOTINO- 

-15 

Baker 

Mc  In  tyre 

Russell 

Cvints 

Morton 

Smathers 

Dirksen 

Pastore 

Talmadge 

Harris 

Percy 

Tar  bo  rough 

Hartke 

Prouty 

Toung,  Ohio 

So  Mr.  Ervins  amendment  (No.  565 > 
was  rejected 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  move  that 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


CONSERVATION— MESSAGE       PROM 
THE   PRESIDENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  a  message  at  the  desk  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  on  conserva- 
tion, and  I  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record  without  being  read,  and  referred 
jointly  to  the  Committees  on  Public 
Works,  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and 
Commerce.  

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  message  from  the  President  is  as 
follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
Theodore  Roosevelt  made  conservation 
more  than  a  political  issue  in  America. 
He  made  it  a  moral  imiaerative. 

More  than  half  a  century  ago,  he 
sounded  this  warning: 

To  skin  and  exhaust  the  land  instead  of 
using  it  so  as  to  increase  its  usefulness,  will 
result  in  undermining  in  the  days  of  our  chil- 
dren the  very  prosperity  which  we  ought  by 
right  to  hand  down  to  them  amplified  and 
developed. 

The  conservation  work  that  Roosevelt 
began  was  protection  of  our  natural  her- 
itage for  the  enjoyment  and  enrichment 
of  all  the  families  of  the  land.  That  is 
work  which  never  ends.  It  must  be  taken 
up  anew  by  each  succeeding  generation, 
acting  as  trustees  for  the  next. 

But  the  conservation  problems  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  saw  are  dwarfed  by  the 
new  ones  of  our  own  day. 

An  unfolding  technology  has  increased 
our  economic  strength  and  added  to  the 
convenience  of  our  lives. 

But  that  same  technology— we  know- 
now— carries  danger  with  it. 

Prom  the  great  smoke  stacks  of  indus- 
try and  from  the  exhausts  of  motors  and 
machines.  130  million  tons  of  soot,  car- 
bon, and  grime  settle  over  the  people  and 
shroud  the  Nations  cities  each  year. 

From  towns,  factories,  and  stockyards, 
wastes  pollute  our  rivers  and  streams, 
endangering  the  waters  we  drink  and  use. 

The  debris  of  civilization  litters  the 
landscape  and  spoils  the  beaches. 

Conservation's  concern  now  is  not  only 
for  man's  enjoyment — but  for  man's  sur- 
vival. 


Fortunately,  we  have  recognized  the 
threat  in  time,  and  we  have  begun  to 
meet  it. 

Through  the  landmark  legislation  of 
the  past  few  years  we  are  moving  to  bring 
a  safe  environment — both  to  this  gener- 
ation, and  to  the  America  still  unborn. 
— The  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965  and 
the  Clean  Water  Restoration  Act  of 
1966  provide  the  foundation  of  our 
first  major  efforts  to  curb  the  pol- 
lution bUghting  America's  waters. 
—The  Clean  Air  Act  of  1965  and  the 
Air  Quality  Act  of  1967  build  a  strong 
base  from  which  we  can  begin  to 
clean  the  air. 
— The   Solid   Waste   Disposal   Act   of 
1965  launched  a  new  program  to  find 
the  most  efficient  ways  of  disposing 
of  millions  of  tons  of  solid  wastes 
that  clog  the  city  and  the  country- 
side. 
— The  Highway  Beautiflcation  Act  of 
1965  laid  the  groundwork  for  scenic 
roads  and  enjoyable  travels. 
— Over  2.2   million   acres  have   been 
authorized  for  addition  to  the  Na- 
tion's   Park    System — and    for    the 
first  time  in  generations  more  land 
is  being   preserved   for  the   people 
than  is  being  developed  for  industrial 
or  urban  purposes. 
But  the  work  of  the  new  conservation, 
too — like  the  task  we  inherited  from  an 
earlier  day — is  unending.  Technology  is 
not  something  which  happens  once  and 
then  stands  still.  It  grows  and  develops 
at  an  electric  pace.  And  our  efforts  to 
keep  it  in  harmony  with  human  values 
must  be  intensified  and  accelerated.  In- 
deed, technology  itself  is  the  tool  with 
which  these  new  environmental  prob- 
lems can  be  conquered. 

In  this  Message  I  shall  outline  the  steps 
which  I  believe  America  must  take  this 
year  to  preserve  the  natural  heritage  of 
its  people — a  broad  heritage  that  must 
include  not  orUy  the  wilderness  of  the 
unbroken  forest,  but  a  safe  environment 
for  the  crowded  city. 

A  PmiOWTT  CONSUIVATION  AGENDA 

The  dangers  that  threaten  our  environ- 
ment are  varied.  To  succeed  in  meeting 
their  challenge  requires  a  wide-ranging 
response,  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
items  of  highest  priority. 

For  Fiscal  1969.  I  propose  a  program 
to  complete  this  vital  agenda  for  action. 
First,   I   recommend    that    ue   assure 
the  people  that  their  water  supplies  uill 
be  pure  and  plentiful  now  and  in  the 
years  ahead  by : 
— Prosecuting  the  war  on  water  pollu- 
tion    with     conviction,     combining 
Federal,  SUte  and  local  efforts  to 
finance   the  construction  this  year 
of  SI. 5  to  $2  billion  in  community 
waste  treatment  plants. 
—Creating   a   National   Water  Com- 
mission to  plot  the  course  of  water 
resource  management  for  the  next 
century. 
— Helping    to    assure    the   quality    of 
community  water  supplies  through 
the   Safe   Drinking   Water    Act   of 
1968. 
— Meeting  the  water  needs  of  one  of 
America's   fastest    growing    regions 
by  authorizing  the  Central  Arizona 
Project. 


Second,  I  recommend  that  we  guard 
the  landscape  against  the  waste  prod- 
ucts of  modem  life  by: 
— Protecting      rivers,     beaches     and 
coastal  areas  against  the  devasta- 
tion of  oil  spillage  and  other  haz- 
ardous  substances   through   strong 
legislation  to  control  them. 
—Preventing  the  future  despoilment  of 
thousands  of  acres  of  mlnint  land 
through  the  Surface  Mining  Recla- 
mation Act  of  1968. 
— Discovering  efficient  methods  to  dis- 
pose of  the  millions  of  tons  of  refuse 
and  trash  that  threaten  to  engulf 
city  and  countryside,  through  an  ex- 
tension of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal 
Act.  and  to  accelerate  the  develop- 
ment of  economical  systems  which 
will  convert  waste  into  useful  by- 
products. 
—Transforming    our    highways    into 
corridors  of  beauty  through  prompt 
action    to    continue    the    Hishway 
Beautiflcation  Program,  and  build- 
ing   new    roadside    parks    for    the 
traveling  family. 
Third.  I  recommend  that  ue  advance 
in  the  battle  for  clean  air  over  America's 
cities  by: 
— Fully  exploiting  our  vast  technology 
to  find  new  and  effective  pollution 
abatement  methods. 
—Investing  $128  million  as  the  Federal 
share  in  pollution  control  and  re- 
search,  more   than  hsis  ever  been 
committed  in  a  single  year  before. 
— Organizing  for  action,  through  the 
designation  of  Air  Quality  Control 
Regions   under   the   landmark    Air 
Quality  Act  of  1967. 
Fourth,  I  recommend  that  we  bring  a 
sense  of  fulfillment,  outdoor  recreation 
and  serenity  to  all  Americans  by: 
—Bringing  new  national  parks  closer 
to  the  people  who  live  crowded  city 
lives  by  development  of  the  redwood 
groves  of  California,  the  Northern 
Cascades  of   Washington   and   the 
historic  Potomac  River. 
—Adding  thousands  of  new  acres  of 
unspoiled  and  primitive  lands  to  the 
wilderness  system. 
— Completing  action  on  the  nation- 
wide networks  of  scenic  rivers  and 
trails. 
— Focusing   now  on   the  problem  of 
noise  and  its  impact  on  our  daily 
lives. 
Fifth.  I  recommend  that  we  explore 
the    peaceful    promise    of    the    ocean's 
depths  by: 
— Beginning  to  plan  now  with  other 
nations  to  launch  an  International 
Decade  of  Ocean  Exploration. 
— Putting  our  most  advanced  marine 
technology  to  work  in  the  develop- 
ment of  improved  buoys  for  better 
prediction    of    weather    and    ocean 
conditions. 

WATUt  POLLUTION  CONTROL 

America's  rivers,  lakes  and  coastal 
waters  have  nourished  her  growth:  irri- 
gated the  farms,  powered  the  dynamos, 
and  provided  transport  for  commerce. 

But  we  have  not  used  our  waters  well. 

Our  major  rivers  are  defiled  by  noxi- 
ous debris.  Pollutants  from  cities  and  in- 
dustries kill  the  fish  in  our  streams. 
Many  waterways  are  covered  with  oil 


slicks  and  contain  growths  of  algae  that 
destroy  productive  life  and  make  the 
water  unfit  for  recreation.  "Polluted 
Water— No  Swimming"  has  become  a 
familiar  sign  on  too  many  beaches  and 
rivers.  A  lake  that  has  served  many  gen- 
erations of  men  now  can  be  destroyed  by 
man  in  less  than  one  generation. 

Only  recently  have  we  begun  to  reverse 
this  trend— to  undertake  a  program  to 
preserve  waters  that  are  still  clean,  and 
purify  those  that  have  become  Infested 
with  pollution. 

The  conditions  have  worsened  through 
decades  of  neglect  and  indifference.  They 
affect  entire  industries.  They  involve 
thousands  of  miles  of  waterways  and 
thousands  of  communities  that  border 
them. 

We  have  discovered  not  only  that  the 
problems  of  pollution  are  formidable,  but 
that  their  solutions  must  be  interlocking. 
—Water  quality  standards  must  be  set 
for  entire  bodies  of  water,  varying 
from  place  to  place  depending  on  the 
\v&tcr*s  use 
—Standards  must  be  enforceable  and 
they  must  apply  to  both  municipali- 
ties and  industries. 
Waste  treatment  plants  must  be  con- 
structed and  other  methods  devel- 
oped   to    prevent    pollutants    from 
reaching  the  water. 
—New  methods  of  cooperation  and  en- 
forcement must  be  established  at  all 
levels,  for  waters  bearing  poisons  do 
iiot  stop   at  city,  county  or  State 
boimdaries.  Clearing  one  part  of  a 
stream  is  no  answer.  Water  bodies 
must  be  cleaned  in  their  entirety. 
America  took  strong  action  to  combat 
the   problem   in    1965   with   the   Water 
QuaUty  Act.  and  took  another  major  step 
a  year  later  with  the  Clean  Water  Res- 
toration Act.  Under  those  measures,  the 
long  and  difficult  task  of  cleaning  the 
waters  of  our  land  has  begun. 

WATER    QVfkLTTY   STANDARDS 

Now,  for  the  first  time  in  our  history, 
all  the  States  have  taken  Inventory  of 
their  water  resources,  considered  their 
future  needs,  and  developed  quality 
standards. 

As  the  law  requires,  these  standards, 
and  the  plans  to  carry  them  out,  have 
been  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  approval. 

Many  of  the  plans  have  already  been 
approved.  This  is  welcome  news  for  com- 
mimities  and  businessmen  alike.  Now 
they  can  take  action  because  they  know 
the  standards  they  must  all  meet. 

/  have  asked  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  speed  the  review  of  the  remain- 
ing standards  and  plans  so  the  Federal 
Government  can  more  effectively  help 
the  States  and  communities  turn  their 
blueprints  into  action. 

THE  CONSTRUCnOH    OF   TREATMENT   PLANTS 

The  heart  of  a  water  pollution  control 
program  is  the  community  waste  treat- 
ment plant  which  prevents  refuse,  debris, 
and  filth  from  reaching  the  waters.  To 
meet  the  Nation's  critical  needs  calls  for 
both  the  construction  of  new  plants  and 
the  improvement  of  existing  facilities. 

Through  the  Clean  Water  Restoration 
Act,  the  Federal  Government  can  pro- 
vide financial  help— from  30  to  55  per- 
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cent  of  the  cost— for  the  construction  of 
municipal  waste  treatment  works.  Al- 
ready, under  that  Act  and  earlier  author- 
ity 8,000  grants,  totalling  more  than  $1 
biliion.  have  been  made.  They  have 
helped  local  communities  build  more 
than  $4.5  billion  worth  of  plants,  to  con- 
trol the  pollution  in  67,000  miles  of  water 
on  which  almost  66  million  Americans 

depend.  ^.  . 

More  is  required,  however.  The  prob- 
lem is  pressing  and  the  backlog  of  needed 
plants  is  great. 

With  accelerated  Federal  help,  we  can 
stimulate  the  constmction  of  $1.5  billion 
to  $2  billion  in  waste  treatment  plants 
under  the  $700  million  authorization  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress  for  Fiscal  1969. 
This  will  be  done  in  two  ways. 
First,  I  recommend  an  appropriation 
of  $225  million  for  grants  under  the 
Clean  Water  Restoration  Act.  This 
should  generate  about  $500  to  $600  mil- 
lion of  plant  construction. 

Second,  I  recommend  legislation  to 
aUow  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
make  annual  installment  payments  in 
addition  to  the  lump  sum  grants  as  is 
presently  the  practice.  This  would  per- 
mit the  Federal  Government  to  make 
construction  commitments  up  to  a  total 
of  $475  million  in  Fiscal  1969. 

Under  this  new  financing  method,  the 
$475  million  would  generate  a  total  of 
about  $1  to  $1.4  billion  of  construction. 
Communities  would  be  able  to  build  many 
of  their  urgently -needed  plants  without 
delay  and  get  them  into  the  fight  against 
pollution  now. 

USER  CHARGES 


Capital  and  operating  costs  of  treat- 
ment plants  are  expensive,  and  it  is  right 
that  those  costs  be  borne  by  those  who 
receive  the  plant's  benefits.  Accordingly, 
the  new  financing  program  will  require, 
as  one  criterion  for  assistance,  that 
municipalities  impose  a  system  of  user 
charges  on  those  who  use  the  plants. 

A  system  of  user  charges  would  not 
only  provide  an  equitable  way  of  sharing 
costs,  but  would  accomplish  other  de- 
sirable purposes,  as  well.  Such  charges 

would:  ,     .  . 

—Provide  an  incentive  for  industries 
to  curb  pollution  through  improved 
manufacturing  techniques. 

Relieve  the  pressure  on  the  over- 
loaded tax  bases  of  local  govern- 
ments. 

SAFE    COMMTJNTrT    WATER    SUPPLIES 

As  America's  cities  grew  and  devel- 
oped their  own  water  supply  systems, 
cholera  and  typhoid  posed  a  grim  threat 
to  health  and  safety. 

That  threat  was  coimtered  long  ago. 

Now.  we  in  America  drink  tap  water 
without  a  thought  as  to  its  safety.  And 
yet^-that  water  is  not  always  as  safe  as 
it  should  be. 

We  do  not  have  enough  information 
on  the  long-term  health  effects  of  sub- 
stances in  drinking  water. 

New  hazards— chemical  and  industrial 
wastes,  and  other  materials— are  creat- 
ing new  problems. 

The  Nation's  Public  Health  Service 
cannot  respond  fully  to  this  danger.  Its 
authority  is  limited  by  a  law  passed  al- 
most half  a  century  ago. 


A  recent  study  has  indicated  that 
about  30  percent  of  the  Nation's  public 
drinking  water  systems  may  fall  below 
Federal  standards. 

To  help  the  cities  and  communities  of 
America  assure  citizens  that  the  water 
they  drink  is  safe,  I  propose  the  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act  of  1968. 

This  measure  will  strengthen  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to: 
—Develop,    adopt    and    enforce    im- 
proved standards  relating  to  chemi- 
cal contaminants  in  drinking  water. 
—Conduct  a  comprehensive  study  of 
the  safety  of  pubUc  drinkins  water 
supplies  in  the  United  States. 
—Determine   whether  any  additional 

steps  are  necessary  in  this  area. 
The  new  law  will  help  move  us  to- 
ward this  goal:  That  every  glass  of 
drinking  water  drawn  from  Americas 
public  water  supply  systems  wUl  meet 
proper  health  standards. 

WATER   MANAGEMENT   AND    PLANNING 
NATIONAL  WATER  COMMISSION 

We  will  not  have  served  the  water 
needs  of  Americans  if  we  meet  only  the 
requirements  of  today's  population.  A 
prudent  nation  must  look  ahead  and  plan 
for  tomorrow. 

First,  we  must  continue  our  sound  pro- 
grams of  water  management,  research, 
and  advance  planning  to  solve  supply 
problems  and  to  prepare  for  the  future 
needs  of  farms  and  factories,  and  grow- 
ing city  populations. 

Second,  we  must  establish  a  board  to 
develop  long-range  policy  for  water  re- 
sources. ' 

Last  year  I  asked  the  Congress  to  es- 
tablish a  National  Water  Commission  to: 
—Work  with  Federal,  State  and  pri- 
vate agencies  in  a  survey  of  our  long- 
term  water  needs. 
—Explore  the  effect  of  water  develop- 
ment projects  on  regional  growth. 
—Identify  alternative  policies  and  pro- 
grams to  meet  national  and  regional 
water  resource  objectives. 
Both  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives have  passed  legislation  to 
establish  this  Commission.  The  measure 
is  now  in  conference. 

/  urge  the  Congress  to  complete  its 
action  and  authorize  this  much-needed 
Commission. 

CENTRAL  ARIZONA   PROJECT 

A  vast  area  of  the  Western  United 
States  is  arid.  Thousands  of  acres  are  in 
danger  of  becoming  a  barren  wasteland 
as  underground  sources  of  water  are  used 
up  or  depleted. 

We  have  the  techniques  and  know- 
how  to  overcome  this  problem. 

Now  legislation  is  required  to  au- 
thorize a  program  to  bring  water  from 
the  Colorado  River  to  meet  the  urgent 
needs  of  the  people  of  Arizona. 

Proposals  affecting  the  canyons  and 
the  gorges  of  this  mighty  and  historic 
river  have  been  the  subject  of  searching 
national  debate.  Out  of  this  discussion,  a 
plan  has  evolved  that  will  require  no 
dams  on  the  Colorado  River,  preserve 
its  scenic  values,  and  at  the  same  tune 
permit  the  immediate  construction  of 
essential  water  supply  faciUties. 

/  ask  the  Congress  to  authorize  the 
Central  Arizona  Project  this  year. 
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on.  roLLimoN  ABATnixMT 
Last  year,  when  the  Torrey  Canyon 
sank  off  the  coast  of  Cornwall,  the  30 
million  gallons  of  oU  It  was  carrying 
spread  destruction  throughout  the 
coastal  waters,  killing  fish  and  birds, 
and  then  the  refuse  of  this  devastation 
swept  onto  the  beaches. 

Only  this  week,  at  home,  tragedy 
struck  again.  The  tanker  Ocean  Eagle 
broke  in  half  at  the  mouth  of  San  Juan 
Bay,  spewing  some  1 V-2  million  gallons  of 
oil  over  some  of  the  finest  beaches  In  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

Major  disasters  rarely  occur.  But 
minor  oil  spills  are  frequent — and  their 
combined  effect,  although  less  dramatic, 
can  also  be  harmfxil. 

Last  year.  I  asked  the  SecreUry  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation to  study  the  problem  of  oil  pollu- 
tion in  American  waters.  Their  report 
warns  us  that  we  must  protect  the 
beaches,  places  of  recreation,  coastal  and 
Inland  waters,  and  our  fisheries  from 
spillage  not  only  of  oU.  but  of  other  haz- 
ardous substances  as  well. 

We  need  a  comprehensive  system  to 
control  oil  -pollution  and  to  provide  for 
prompt  cleanup. 

We  also  must  be  able  to  cope  with  the 
spillage  of  large  quantities  of  such  sub- 
stances as  chlorine. 

Last  year  the  Senate  passed  S.  2780  to 
deal  with  the  problem  of  oil  pollution. 

/  propose  we  build  upon  and  strengthen 
that  bill  through  the  Oil  Pollution  and 
Hazardous  Substances  Control  Act  of 
1968. 

This  Act,   together  with  the  earlier 
Senate  legislation,  would: 
—As  a  general   rule,  make  the  dis- 
charge of  oil  unlawful  if  It  occurs 
from  a  shore  facility  or  a  ship  oper- 
ating within   12  miles  from  shore. 
The   3-mlle   territorial   and   9-mlle 
contiguous  zones  are  thus  both  cov- 
ered. This  greatly  expands  the  pre- 
yhoas   standard   of   liability,   which 
was  limited  to  "gross  or  willful  negli- 
gence" and  to  the  3-mile  limit. 
— impose  upon  the  oil  poUutor  respon- 
sibility for  cleaning  the  beaches  and 
waters. 
— Empower  the  Federal  Oovemment  to 
clean   up   oil    splUs    whenever    the 
owner  or  operator  falls  to  act,  but 
require  the  pollutor  to  reimburse  the 
Government  for  the  clean-up  costs. 
Prior  law  limited  the  owner's  liabil- 
ity to  the  salvage  value  of  the  ship. 
The  proposal  will  make  them  liable 
for  the  full  costs  of  clean-up. 
— Authorize  the  Oovemment  to  estab- 
lish regulations  for  shipboard  and 
related  marine  operations  to  reduce 
the  possibility  of  oil  leakage  at  the 
source. 
— Provide  protection  against  large  and 
dangerous  discharges  of  pollutants 
other  than  oil  by  requiring  those  re- 
sponsible to  take  whatever  clean-up 
or  other  action  the  Oovemment  con- 
siders necessary.  If  the  pollutor  falls 
to  act,  the  Oovemment  will  take  the 
necessary  steps,  and  hold  the  pol- 
lutor liable  for  the  costs. 

M*  POLLUTTON 

Metals  corrode,  fabrlca  weaken  and  fade, 
leather  weakens  and  becomes  brittle,  rub- 
ber cracka  and  loses  Its  elasticity,  paint  dis- 


colors, concrete  and  building  stone  discolor 
and  erode,  glass  U  etched  and  paper  becomes 
brittle. 

This  Is  not  a  description  of  the  effects 
of  a  new  weapon. 

It  is  a  sobering  report  on  the  results 
of  pollution  In  the  air  we  breathe. 

And  that  air  Is  not  divisible  into  con- 
venient shares.  Polluted  air  affects  the 
lungs  of  all — rich  and  poor,  manager  and 
worker,  farmer  and  urban  dweller. 

Of  all  the  problems  of  conservation, 
none  is  more  urgent  than  the  polluted  air 
which  endangers  the  American  people. 
We  have  been  fortunate  so  far.  But  we 
have  seen  that  when  winds  fall  to  blow, 
the  concentrations  of  poisonous  clouds 
over  our  cities  can  become  perilous. 

Air  pollution  is  a  threat  to  health,  es- 
pecially of  older  persons.  It  contributes 
.slKnlficantly  to  the  rising  rates  of  chronic 
respiratory  ailments. 

It  stains  our  cities  and  towns  with 
ugliness,  soiling  and  corroding  whatever 
It  touches.  Its  damage  extends  to  our 
forests  and  farmlands  as  well. 

The  economic  toll  for  our  neglect 
amounts  to  billions  of  dollars  each  year. 
The  Clean  Air  Act  of  1963  gave  the 
Federal  Oovemment  authority  to  help 
States  and  local  communities  plan  ef- 
fective programs  to  combat  pollution. 

In  1965.  at  my  request,  the  Congress 
strengthened   that  Act  by  emp>owering 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare    to    set    standards    controlling 
automobile  exhaust  pollution — a  major 
and  mobile  source  of  air  contaminants. 
Last  year  we  took  a  giant  step  with 
the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967.  That  Act: 
—Will  help  our  States  abate  pollution 
in  the  only  practical  way — on  a  re- 
gional basis.  For  air  knows  no  man- 
made  boundary. 
— Olves     the     Government     standby 
power  to  impose  Federal  standards 
or  enforce  State  standards,  if  the 
States  do  not  act. 
—Olves  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  new  power  to 
stop  serious  cases  of  pollution  that 
present  a  clear  hazard  to  the  public's 
health. 
— Through  accelerated  research  and 
testing,  will  help  provide  the  tech- 
nological   answers    to    this    baffling 
problem:    How  can   we   most  eco- 
nomically   and    effectively    prevent 
pollution  at  Its  source — In  the  fuels, 
while  those  fuels  are  being  burned, 
or  before  the  fumes  reach  the  air? 
To  carry  out  our  efforts  to  fight  air 
pollution.  I  am  seeking  some  tl28  million 
for  Fiscal  1969 — more  than  we  have  com- 
mitted in  any  past  year. 

I  have  directed  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  designate  the 
Nation's  principal  Air  Quality  Control 
Regions  within  the  next  few  months,  and 
to  publish  Air  Quality  criteria  and  re- 
lated information  on  control  techniques. 
This  Information  will  give  States,  local 
governments  and  Industry  the  cost  and 
control  data  they  need  to  carry  out  their 
responsibilities. 

One  day  we  will  have  clean  air  over 
America — but  only  if  all  levels  of  Govern- 
ment and  Industry  work  closely  and  con- 
scientiously. The  legislation  now  on  the 
books  provides  the  framework  for  a 
partnership  without  precedent,  matching 


the  dimension  of  the  need.  The  problem 
deeply  affects  us  all.  and  all  of  us  share 
the  responsibility  for  solving  it. 

I  am  confident  that  those  responsibili- 
ties will  be  carried  out — and  that  we  can 
return  to  the  American  people  a  funda- 
mental right  of  their  national  heritage: 
the  right  to  breathe  clean  air. 

ASSBTANCB   IN   HARDSHIP  CASES 

We  have  looked  carefully  into  the 
question  whether  water  and  air  pollu- 
tion control  will  have  a  serious  economic 
Impact  on  American  industry. 

According  to  recent  studies,  the  cost 
should  be  small  for  most  firms. 

In  some  cases,  however,  pollution  con- 
trol costs  may  present  undue  financial 
hardships  to  both  a  business  and  a  com- 
munity. /  have  asked  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  the  Administrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  to  give 
priority  attention  to  providing  assist- 
ance in  these  hardship  situations. 

Aia    AND    WATHI    POLLUTION    FKOM    FEDEBAL 
INSTALLATIONS 

In  the  field  of  pollution,  it  is  not 
enough  for  an  enlightened  Federal  gov- 
ernment to  stimulate  the  work  of  the 
States,  localities  and  private  Industry.  It 
must  also  set  a  good  example  for  the  Na- 
tion. 

Across  America,  federal  Installations 
are  adopting  the  latest  air  and  water  pol- 
lution control  methods.  During  the  com- 
ing year,  that  effort  will  be  intensified. 

We  expect  to  devote  $53  million  to 
the  task,  for  thirteen  .<«parate  federal 
agencies  and  360  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion abatement  projects. 

NOISE  CONIHOL 

What  was  once  critically  described  as 
"the  busy  hum  of  traffic"  has  now  turned 
into  an  unbearable  din  for  many  city 
dwellers. 

The  crescendo  of  noise — whether  H 
comes  from  truck  or  jackhammer.  siren 
or  airplane — is  more  than  an  Irritating 
nuisance.  It  intrudes  on  privacy,  shat- 
ters serenity  and  can  lr\flict  pain. 

We  dare  not  be  complacent  about  this 
ever-mounting  volume  of  noise.  In  the 
years  ahead.  It  can  bring  even  more  dis- 
comfort— and  worse — to  the  lives  of 
people. 

/  am  directing  all  departments  of  Gov- 
ernment to  take  account  of  noise  factors 
in  choosing  the  location  and  design  of 
buildings,  highways  and  other  facilities 
whose  construction  is  assisted  by  Federal 
funds. 

I  also  urge  the  Congress  to  take  prompt 
action  on  legislation  to  strengthen  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation to  deal  with  aircraft  noise.  We 
need  greater  capacity  to  deal  with  the 
rapidly  growing  noise  problem  created  by 
our  expanding  air  transportation  system. 

SmtPACE  HIKING 

An  air  traveler  over  some  of  the  richest 
country  In  America  can  look  down  upon 
deep  scars  gouging  the  earth,  acres  of 
ravaged  soil  stretching  out  on  either  side. 

Advances  in  mining  technology  have 
allowed  us  to  extract  the  earth's  min- 
erals economically  and  swiftly. 

But  too  often  these  new  techniques 
have  been  used  unwisely  and  stripping 
machines  have  torn  coal  and  other  min- 
erals from  the  surface  of  the  land,  leav- 


ing 2  million  acres  of  this  Nation  sterile 
and  destroyed.  The  unsightly  scars  of 
strip  mining  blight  the  beauty  of  entire 
areas  and  erosion  of  the  damaged  land 
pours  silt  and  acid  Into  our  streams. 

Under  present  practices,  only  one- 
third  of  the  land  being  mined  Is  also  be- 
ing reclaimed.  This  start  has  been  made 
by  responsible  individuals,  by  minmg 
companies,  and  by  the  States  that  have 
already  enacted  laws  to  regulate  surface 

'"America  needs  a  nationwide  system  to 
assure  that  all  lands  disturbed  by  surface 
mining  In  the  future  will  be  reclaimed. 
This  can  best  be  achieved  through  co- 
operative efforts  between  the  States  and 
the  Federal  Government. 

/  propose  the  Sia-face  Mining  Recla- 
mation Act  of  1968.  Under  this  Act: 
—Criteria  will  be  established  which 
the  States  will   use  In   developing 
their  own  regulatory  plans. 
— Tlie    StPtes.    assisted    by    Federal 
grants,  will  develop  their  own  plans 
within  two  years  and  submit  them  to 
the  SecreUry  of  the  Interior  for  re- 
view and  approval. 
—The  Secretary  will  Impose  Federal 
standards  If  the  State  plans  are  In- 
adequate or  If  they  are  not  sub- 
mitted. „  .      , 
Surface  mining  also  occurs  on  Federal 
lands.  To  enable  Government  to  take  the 
lead  In  this  important  conservation  ef- 
foBt.  I  have  directed  that: 
—Federal  Agencies  assure  that  their 
regulations  require  the  reclamation 
of  Federal  lands  leased  for  surface 
mining. 
—From  now  on.  Federal  contracts  for 
the  purchase  of  coal  and  other  sur- 
face-mined minerals  contain  effec- 
tive reclamation  clauses. 

SOLID    WASTE    DISPOSAL 

In  1965.  I  recommended  and  the  Con- 
gress approved  a  national  planning,  re- 
search and  development  program  to  find 
ways  to  dispose  of  the  annual  discard 
of  solid  wastes— mUllons  of  tons  of  gar- 
bage and  rubbish,  old  automobile  hulks, 
abandoned  refrigerators,  slaughterhouse 
refuse    Th's  waste— enough  to  fill  the 
Panama   Canal   four   t  mes  over— mars 
the  'aidscaocs  in  cities,  suburbia  and 
coimtryside  alike.  It  breeds  disease-car- 
rying insects  and  rodents,  and  much  ol 
it  finds  its  way  into  the  air  and  water. 
The  problem  Is  not  only  to  learn  how 
to  pet  lid  of  these  suhstances— but  also 
how  to  convert  waste  economically  into 
useful  materials.  Millions  of  dollars  of 
useful  by-products  may  go  up  In  smoke, 
or  be  buicd  under  the  earth. 

Already  scientists  working  under  the 
1965  Act  have  learned  much  about  how 
soils  absorb  and  assimilate  wastes.  States 
and  local  communities  have  drawn  up 
their  plans  for  solid  waste  disposal. 
That  Act  expires  in  June,  1969. 
To  continue  our  efforts,  I  recommend 
a  one-y^ar  extension  of  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposcl  Act. 

In  addition.  I  cm  directing  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology irorking  with  the  appropriate 
Cabinet  officers  to  undertake  a  compre- 
hensive review  of  current  solid  waste  dis- 
posal technology.  We  want  to  find  the 
solutions  to  two  key  problems: 


—How  to  bring  down  the  present  high 
costs  of  solid  waste  disposal. 

—How  to  Improve  and  strengthen  gov- 
ernment-wide research  and  develop- 
ment In  this  field. 

AGRICULTURAL  WASTES 

The  new  agricultural  and  land  man- 
a-^enient  techniques  that  increase  the 
productivity  of  our  farms  have  also 
brought  new  problems: 

— S.iil  and  other  substances  polluting 
our  strcr.ms  are  the  result  of  the  ero- 
sion of  farml.inds  and  other  areas. 
Tms  cause  of  pollution  has  never 
been  fuUv  controlled  and  rapidly  ex- 
panding "suburban  development  has 
aggravated  It. 
—Added  amounts  of  animal  wastes  are 
generated  from  the  efficient  concen- 
ifation  of  cattle,  ho<-?s  and  sheep  In 
feed  lots. 
We  must  not  permit  harmful  eliects  on 
fish  other  wildlife  and  on  drinking  water 
supplies  of  chemicras  from  fertilizer  and 
pcst*cld(  s— whatever  their  source. 

Many  of  tliese  problems  can  be  dealt 
with  through  existing  programs.  But 
.some  will  require  new  research  and  new 
approaches. 

/  am  instructing  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  conduct  a  government-wide 
review  of  these  problems. 

THE   SPLENDOR   OF   A   CONTINENT 

Before  anything  else.  Americans  had 
the  splendor  of  a  continent.  Behind  the 
facade  of  our  cities,  beyond  the  concrete 
ribbons  that  connect  them,  much  of  that 
splendor  remains.  . 

It  Is  there  because  men  of  vision  and 
foreslght^men  like  Gifford  Pinchot. 
Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Franklin  Roose- 
velt^-determlned  that  the  people's  oldest 
legacy,  the  Inheritance  of  a  spacious 
land,  must  be  preserved. 

It  Is  for  each  generation  to  carry  on 
that  work. 

In  our  time,  the  task  has  become  more 
difficult— but  ever  more  urgent.  Our 
numbers  grow,  our  cities  become  more 
crowded,  the  pace  of  our  lives  quickens— 
but  man's  need  to  raise  his  spirits  and 
expand  his  vision  still  endures. 

A  clear  stream,  a  long  horizon,  a  forest 
wilderness  and  open  sky— these  are  man's 
most  ancient  possessions.  In  a  modem 
society,  they  are  his  most  priceless. 

NATIONAL    PARKS    AND    RECREATION    AREAS 

in  the  past  several  years,  we  have 
authorized  the  addition  of  more  than 
2.2  million  acres  to  the  Nation's  Park 

System. 

We  are  actually  preserving  more 
lands-~over  1.7  million  acres  in  1967— 
for  conservation  and  the  recreational  en- 
joyment of  America's  families  than  the 
bulldozer  and  power  shovel  are  taking 

over. 

A  park,  however  splendid,  has  little 
appeal  to  a  family  that  cannot  reach  It. 

The  magnificent  areas  preserved  In  the 
early  days  of  conservation  were  remote 
from  the  cities— and  many  Americans 
had  to  travel  half  a  continent  to  visit 

The  new  conservation  Is  built  on  a  new 
promise— to  bring  parks  closer  to  the 
peop'e  The  man  who  works  hard  all 
week— the  laborer,  the  shopkeeper,  the 
subway  rider— deserves  a  chance  to 
escape  the  city's  crush  and  congestion. 


He  should  have  the  opportunity  to  give 
his  children  a  weekend  of  recreation  and 
beauty  and  fresh  air. 

To  provide  this  chance  Is  the  purpose 
of  our  program. 

In  the  last  several  years,  32  of  the  35 
areas  set   aside   by   the  new   conserva- 
tion—seashores, lakeshores,  and  parks- 
were  located  near  large  urban  centers- 
North   West.  East,  and  South.  They  are 
withiri  easy  driving  disUnce  of  120  mil- 
lion of  our  people.  For  example: 
—The  resident  of  New  York  City  can 
within    an    hour    or   so    reach    the 
beaches  and  waters  of  the  Fire  Island 
National    Seashore,    established    in 

1965.  ,  .     . 

—A  family  living  In  the  Wa.shinRt.-n. 
DC     area    has— since     1965— b.-en 
able  to  enjoy  the   advantages   and 
scenic  wonders  of  Assateasue  Island 
National  Seashore,  only  three  hours 
away  by  car. 
—Citizens  of  Cliicago  will  soon  be  aDle 
to    visit    the    conveniently    located 
Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore. 
whose  development  began  la.st  year. 
—A  father  in  Kentucky  can  take  his 
son  hunting  and  camping  In  the  new 
•Land  Between  the  Lakes"  recrea- 
tion area,  which  wlU  serve  millions 
of  Americans  in  the  Southeast. 
—Boy  Scout  troops  in  the  Southwest 
can  explore  and  hike  through  the 
Guadalupe  National  Park  in  Texas. 
—People  in  North  Carolina  will  have 
easy  access  to  the  Cape  Lookout  Na- 
tional Seashore,  now  underway. 
In  1967   almost  140  million  visits  were 
made  to  National  Park  areas.  These  visits 
arc    increasing    steadily— a    tribute    to 
the  quality  and  importance  of  our  parks. 
It  is  also  a  signal  that  more  p.^rks  arc 

Paramount  among  our  last-chance 
conservation  opportunities  is  the  cre- 
ation of  a  Redwood  National  Park  in 
Northem  Califomla  to  preserve  the 
tallest,  most  ancient  sentinels  of  nature 
on  the  American  continent.  A  park  in 
this  region  would  benefit  millions  of 
Americans  living  on  the  West  Coast  who 
could  reach  the  park  within  an  after- 
noon's drive.  .  .      

/  urge  the  House  to  seize  this  oppor- 
tunity and  complete  action  on  a  Redwood 
bill  this  year. 

I  also  recommend  that  the  House  com- 
plete action  on  two  other  major  additions 
to  the  Park  System  that  we  sought  and 
the  Senate  approved  last  year: 
—North   Cascades   National   Park   in 
Washington    State,    the    Amerlcaii 
Alps,  an  unsurpassed  spectacle  of 
mountain  beauty  In  the  great  North- 
west. ,  ,   ,     . 
—Apostle  Islands  National  Lakeshore, 
along  Wisconsin's  most  scenic  water 

areas.  . 

We  can  achieve  a  new  concept  m  con- 
.servatlon— greater  than  a  park,  more 
than  the  preservation  of  a  river— by  be- 
ginning this  year  to  make  the  Potomac 
a  living  part  of  our  national  life. 

That  great  river,  coursing  through 
Maryland.  Virginia  and  West  Virginia, 
cradles  much  of  our  early  history.  Five 
million  people  live  within  50  miles  of  its 
shores  and  Its  legend  beckons  millions 
more  from  every  part  of  the  Nation  For 
the  Potomac  is  truly  the  American  River. 
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/  urge  the  Congress  to  authorize  the 
development  of  a  uniquely  historic  area— 
the  Potomac  National  River.  Failure  to 
act  now  will  make  us  the  shame  of  gen- 
erations to  come. 

aCKKIC    TIIAIM.    MV¥«a    AMD    W1LDE«N«99    A«A9 

The  urgent  work  of  conservation  leads 
us  into  three  other  areas. 

A  citizen  should  be  able  to  leave  his  car 
behind  and  explore  a  scenic  trail  on  foot, 
by  bicycle  or  horse.  He  can  do  that  if  we 
establish  a  nationwide  network  of  scenic 
trails,  many  near  our  large  cities  and 
through  historic  areas.  Once  again.  I 
urge  the  Congress — as  I  did  last  year — to 
authorize  a  network  of  scenic  trails. 

■'The  time  has  come."  I  said  in  1965. 
"to  identify  and  preserve  free-flowing 
stretches  of  our  great  scenic  rivers  before 
growth  and  development  make  the  beauty 
of  the  unspoiled  waterway  a  memory." 

Let  this  be  the  session  of  Congress  that 
grasps  the  opportunity. 

Last  year  the  Senate  passed  a  bill  to 
save  seven  wild  rivers  and  five  scenic 
rivers.  /  urge  the  Congress  to  complete 
action  this  year  on  legislation  which 
would  establish  a  scenic  rivers  system. 
One  of  the  greatest  delights  for  an 
American  is  to  visit  a  primitive  area  of 
his  land  in  its  natural  splendor. 

In  1964.  the  Congress  passed  the  Wil- 
derness Act — a  milestone  in  conservation 
policy.  It  permits  the  Oovemment  to  set 
aside,  at  little  cost  to  the  taxpayer,  some 
of  the  truly  unspoiled  areas  of  our  con- 
tinent. 

Last  year  I  asked  the  Congress  to  add 
the  first  four  wilderness  areas  to  the  sys- 
tem: San  Rafael  in  California,  Mount 
Jefferson  in  Oregon.  San  Gabriel  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  Washakie  in  Wyoming. 

/  ursre  the  Congress  to  complete  action 
on  these  wilderness  areas. 

I  am  today  recommending  the  addition 
of  seven  new  areas  to  the  wilderness  sys- 
tem, embracing  more  than  400.000  acres 
of  mountain  and  forest  and  lake.  These 
neic  wilderness  areas  are: 
— Mt.  Baldy  in  Arizona's  Apache  Na- 
tional Forest. 
— The  Desolation  Wilderness  in  Cali- 

fomias  Eldorado  National  Forest. 
— The  Flat  Tops,  in  Colorado's  Routt 

and  White  River  National  Forests. 
— Pine  Mountain  in  Ar  zona's  Prescott 

and  Tonto  National  Forests. 
— The  Spanish  Peaks,   in  Montana's 

Gallatin  National  Forest. 
— The   Ventana    Wilderness   in   Cali- 
fornia's Los  Padres  National  Forest. 
— Sycamore  Canyon  in  Arizona's  Co- 
conino.  Kaibab.   and   Prescott   Na- 
tional Forests. 
We  are  now  surveying  unspoiled  and 
primitive  areas  in  Arkansas.  Oklahoma. 
Georgia,  and  Florida  as  further  possible 
additions  to  the  Wilderness  system. 

THE   L.\ND  AND   WATER   CONSBJVATION    FUND 

The  machinei-y  to  finance  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Federal  recreation  lands  and  to 
help  the  States  plan,  acquire,  and  de- 
velop their  own  parks  and  forests  is  pro- 
vided by  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund. 

That  Fund  draws  upon  revenues  from 
motorboai  fuel  taxes.  Federal  recreation 
area  admission  charges,  and  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  surplus  Federal  lands. 
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For  Fiscal  1969,  I  recommended  new 
obligational  authority  of  $130  million  for 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund — an  increase  of  $11  minion  over 
1968. 

But  this  alone  may  not  be  enough.  The 
need  for  more  recreation  acreage  to  serve 
our  growing  population — along  with  ris- 
ing land  costs — requires  that  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  be  en- 
larged. 

The  longer  we  wait  to  acquire  land  for 
recreational  purposes,  the  fliore  those 
lands  will  cost. 

A  suitable  addition  to  those  sources  of 
revenues  now  authorized  can  be  found  In 
the  receipts  from  our  mineral  leases  In 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf.  That  Shelf 
belongs  to  the  people,  and  It  is  only  right 
that  revenues  from  it  be  used  for  the  peo- 
ple's benefit.  /  recommend  that  the  Con- 
gress authorize  the  use  of  part  of  these 
revenues  to  augment  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  to  raise  it  up 
to  a  level  of  $200  million  a  year  for  the 
next  five  years. 

THB    NATION'S    HIGHWAYS 

More  than  any  other  mark  we  make 
upon  the  land,  the  signature  of  mid-20th 
Century  America  is  found  in  the  more 
than  3  million  miles  of  highways  that 
cross  and  link  a  continent. 

It  is  not  enough  that  those  highways 
be  roads  of  utility.  They  must  also  be 
safe  and  pleasant  to  travel. 

We  have  embarked  on  a  major  cam- 
paign to  make  them  safe,  in  the  Highway 
and  Traffic  Safety  Acts  of  1966. 

In  1965 — in  the  Highway  Beautiflca- 
tion  Act — we  set  out  to  make  them  at- 
tractive. In  partnership  with  the  States, 
we  determined  to  remove  and  control  the 
eyesores  that  mar  the  landscape — auto 
graveyards,  unsightly  billboards,  junk 
heaps. 

Early  last  year  I  asked  the  Congress  to 
extend  that  Act— which  expired  on  June 
30.  1967— for  two  additional  years.  The 
Senate  passed  a  one-year  extension.  It  is 
still  awaiting  House  action.  The  Highway 
Beautification  Act  represents  an  Impor- 
tant item  of  unfinished  business  l)efore 
the  Congress.  /  urge  the  Congress  to  com- 
plete action  on  the  bill  so  that  toe  can 
get  on  loith  the  job  of  making  America  a 
more  beautiful  place  to  live. 

Our  highways  must  be  In  harmony 
with  the  communities  and  countrysides 
of  which  they  are  part.  Too  often  in  the 
past,  this  need  has  received  little  more 
than  Up  service. 

A  distinguished  Citizens"  Advisory 
Committee  on  Recreation  and  Natural 
Beauty,  under  the  Chairmanship  of  Mr. 
Laurance  Rockefeller,  has  reported: 
"Highways  have  efiects  that  reach  far 
beyond  those  who  drive  on  them ;  yet  our 
present  devices  for  choosing  locations  are 
still  based  mostly  on  requirements  of  the 
highway  user  rather  than  the  community 
at  large.  " 

Under  the  new  authority  in  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  Act,  we  are 
moving  now  to  assure  that  natural 
beauty  and  recreational  factors  are 
woven  into  the  highway  and  freeway 
planning  process,  along  with  traditional 
engineering  and  cost  considerations. 

— The  Secretary  of  Transportation  is 
requiring  States  to  give  full  consid- 


eration to  the  views  of  local 
groups — and  private  citizens  in  pre- 
paring their  route  selections  for 
Federally-supported  highways. 
—The  Secretaries  of  Transiwrtation. 
Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
Interior,  and  Agriculture  will  review 
exceptional  cases  which  raise  ques- 
tions concerning  a  proposed  high- 
way route's  impact  on  scenic  and 
historic  values. 

ROADSIDE    PARKS 

A  highway  should  not  be  an  unending 
ribbon  of  concrete  from  point  to  ix)int. 

American  families  traveling  on  their 
roads  should  be  able  to  stop,  to  stretch 
their  legs,  to  open  a  picnic  lunch  and 
relax  before  going  on  their  way. 

A  park  along  the  roadside— with  land- 
scaped grounds,  an  outdoor  stove  and 
tables,  a  path  to  explore— should  be  part 
of  every  travel  experience.  These  way 
stations  are  not  expensive.  But  they  can 
add  immeasurably  to  the  comfort  and 
enjoyment  of  a  family  on  a  trip. 

/  have  directed  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  work  with  the  Governors 
and  Highway  Commissioners  of  each 
State  on  a  priority  program  to  increase 
substantially  the  number  and  quulity  of 
rest  and  scenic  areas  along  the  Federal- 
aid  Highway  System. 

VOLUNTtERS    FOR    CONSERVATION 

All  across  America,  men  and  women, 
boys  and  girls  are  making  their  cities  and 
communities  better  places  to  live.  In 
garden  clubs  and  civic  leagues,  in  Scout 
troops.  4-H  clubs,  and  Junior  Chambers 
of  Commerce,  they  are  planting  and 
painting,  cleaning  and  building,  growing 
and  repairing. 

This  is  the  army  of  conservation  vol- 
unteers, and  they  number  in  the  millions. 
I  propose  this  action  program  for  vol- 
imteers   to   make   America   a   place   of 
beauty,  enriching  its  communities  and 
raising  the  spirits  of  their  people,  vol- 
imteers  to: 
— Increase  local  conservation  efforts  in 
every  commxmity,  through  the  full 
participation  of  all  citizens. 
—Extend     the     National     Paint-Up, 
Clean-Up,  Fix-Up  Week,  now  an  an- 
nual event,  to  a  seasonal  event,  four 
times  a  year. 
—Encourage  every  city  to  t>eautify  its 
approaches,   through   the   planting 
of  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers  native  to 
the  area. 
— Impress  upon  every  citizen  the  con- 
tribution he  can  make  simply  by  ob- 
•  serving  the  "No  Litter'  signs  as  he 
drives  along  the  highway  and  walks 
along  the  street.  Clean-up  is  costly. 
For  example,  it  takes  $2,000  of  the 
taxpayers'  money  each  year  to  keep 
each  mile  of  highway  leading  into 
the  Nation's  capital  free  of  refuse. 
— Call  upon  the  news  media  to  en- 
courage the  conservation  work  of  lo- 
cal groups.  Television  and  radio  sta- 
tions, which  are  granted  the  public 
air\vays,  have  a  special  obligation  to 
highlight  these  worthy  public  events. 
The  volunteer  work  for  conservation 
deserves  recognition  and  honor.  It  de- 
serves help  in  mobilizing  for  greater  ef- 
forts in  the  years  ahead. 

Accordingly.  I  am  asking  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  on  Recreation  and  Natural 


Beauty  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
in  cooperation  with  the  Oovemors  and 
Mayors  to  join  with  private  organizations 
in  sponsoring  a  series  of  regional  work- 
shops to  focus  attention  on  those  areas 
where  greater  private  conservation  ef- 
forts would  be  particularly  productive. 

THE    OCEANS 

The  seas  are  the  world's  oldest  fron- 
tiers As  Longfellow  observed,  they  not 
only  separate— but  unite— mankind. 

Even  in  the  Age  of  Space,  the  sea  re- 
mains our  greatest  mystery.  But  we  know 
that  m  its  sunless  depths,  a  richness  is 
still  locked  which  holds  vast  promise 
for  the  improvement  of  men's  lives — in 
all  nations.  ,^      .     ,^ 

Those  ocean  roads,  which  so  often  have 
been  the  path  of  conquest,  can  now  be 
turned  to  the  search  for  enduring  peace. 

The  task  of  exploring  the  oceans 
depth  for  its  potential  wealth— food, 
minerals,  resources— is  as  vast  as  tne 
seas  themselves.  No  one  nation  can  un- 
dertake that  task  alone.  As  we  have 
learned  from  prior  ventures  in  ocean  ex- 
ploration cooperation  is  the  only  an- 

7  have  instructed  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  consult  with  other  nations  on 
the  steps  that  could  be  taken  to  launch 
an  historic  and  unprecedented  adven- 
ture—an International  Decade  of  Ocean 
Exploration  for  the  1970's.      ,  ^  ^     , 

Together  the  countries  which  border 
the  seas  can  survey  the  ocean's  resources, 
reaching  where  man  has  never  probed 
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we  hope  that  those  nations  will  Join 
in  this  exciting  and  important  work. 

Already  our  marine  technology  gives 
us  the  ability  to  use  the  ocean  as  a  new 
and  promising  source  of  information  on 
weather  and  climate.  We  can  now  build 
and  moor  electronic  buoys  in  deep  water. 
Unattended,  these  scientific  outposts  can 
transmit  to  shore  data  for  accurate  long- 
range  forecasts.  ,     ,  ui»    ♦« 
The  benefits  will  be  incalculable— to 
farmers,  to  businessmen,  to  aU  travelers 
This  year  we  can  begin  development  of 
improved  ocean  buoys.  I  urge  the  Con- 
gress to  approve  my  request  for  $5  mtUion 
in  the  Fiscal  1969  Coast  Guard  budget 
for  this  program. 

As  we  turn  more  and  more  of  our  at- 
tention to  the  exploration  and  the  prom- 
ise of  the  seas,  America  must  train  more 
ocean  scientists  and  engineers. 

In  1966,  I  signed  the  National  Sea 
Grant  College  and  Program  Act.  This 
new  partnership  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  Nation's  univer- 
sities will  prepare  men  and  women  for 
careers  in  the  Marine  Sciences. 

I  recommend  that  the  Congress  ap- 
propriate $6  million  in  Fiscal  1969  to  ad- 
vance this  program. 

THB    CRISIS     or     CHOICE 

Three  years  ago,  I  said  to  the  Con- 
gress: "...  beauty  must  not  be  just  a 
holiday  treat,  but  a  part  of  our  daily 

life." 

I  return  to  that  theme  in  this  message, 
which  concerns  the  air  we  breathe,  the 
water  we  drink  and  use,  the  oceans  that 
surround  us,  the  land  on  which  we  live. 

These  are  the  elements  of  beauty.  They 
are  the  forces  that  shape  the  lives  of  all 
of  us— housewife  and  farmer,  worker  and 
executive,    whatever    our    income    and 


wherever  we  are.  They  are  the  substance 
of  The  New  Conservation. 

Today  the  crisis  of  conservation  is  no 
longer  quiet.  Relentless  and  insistent,  it 
has  surged  into  a  crisis  of  choice. 

Man— who  has  lived  so  long  in  har- 
mony with  nature— is  now  struggling  to 
preserve  its  bounty. 

Man— who  developed  technology  to 
serve  him— is  now  racing  to  prevent  its 
wastes  from  endangering  his  very  exist- 
ence. ^  . 

Our  environment  can  sustain  oui 
growth  and  nourish  our  future.  Or  it  can 
overwhelm  us.  ^„^„,    ,.^ 

Histoi-y  will  say  that  In  the  1960  s  the 
Nation  began  to  take  action  so  long  de- 
layed. 

But  beginning  is  not  enough,  ine 
America  of  the  future  will  reflect  not  the 
wisdom  with  which  we  saw  the  problem, 
but  the  determination  with  which  we  saw 
it  through. 

If  we  fail  now  to  complete  the  work  so 
nobly  begun,  our  childi-en  will  have  to 
pay  more  than  the  price  of  our  inaction. 
They  will  have  to  bear  the  tragedy  of  our 
irresponsibility. 

The  new  conservation  is  work  not  for 
some  Americans— but  for  all  Americans 
All  will  share  in  its  blessings — and  all 
will  suffer  if  the  work  is  neglected.  That 
work  begins  with  the  family  It  extends 
to  all  civic  and  community  groups.  It  in- 
volves city  hall  and  State  capitol.  And 
finally  it  must  engage  the  concern  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  give  prompt  and 
favorable  consideration  to  the  proposals 

in  this  Message. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  March  8,  1968. 


INTERFERENCE  WITH  CIVIL 
RIGHTS 


The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  2516)  to  prescribe  pen- 
alties for  certain  acts  of  violence  or  in- 
timidation, and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    562 

Mr  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  562  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated.  „^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  On 
page  2,  line  17,  after  the  word  "force" 
and  before  the  word  "willfully"  insert 
the  following:  ",  sufficient  to  constitute 
an  assault.". 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
have  order  in  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
very  simple  amendment  to  carry  out  a 
fundamental  principle  of  criminal  law. 
The  Dirksen  substitute  provides  that 
whoever,  whether  acting  under  cover  of 
law  or  otherwise,  by  force  or  threat  of 
force,  willfully  injures,  and  so  forth 
Under  the  Dirksen  amendment  it  would 
be  a  crime  to  utter  a  mere  verbal  threat 
of  force  even  If  the  one  uttering  it  had 
no  intention  of  carrying  it  out  or  was. 
in  fact,  incapable  of  carrying  it  out. 

Common  law  recognizes  that  the  most 
dangerous  thing  that  can  be  done  in  the 
field  of  criminal  law  is  to  create  a  crune 


which  does  not  have  a  real  corpus  delicti. 
For  example,  no  man  can  be  convicted 
of  murder  unless  there  is  a  corpus  dehcti 
which  must  be  proved  by  the  existence 
of  a  corpse  bearing  indications  of  a  vio- 
lent death. 

All  my  amendment  would  do  would  be 
to  provide  that  before  a  threat  could  con- 
stitute a  crime  under  the  Dirksen  sub- 
stitute, the  threat  must  be  sufficient  to 
constitute  an  assault.  An  assault  is  an 
offer  or  an  attempt  by  force  or  violence 
to  do  corporal  hurt  to  another  accom- 
panied by  a  present  intention  of  carrying 
out  the  threat  and  at  least  an  apparent 
abUity  to  do  so.  Under  the  bUl  as  phrased, 
a  mere  threat  of  force  which  vanishes 
with  the  speaking  is  made  a  crime. 
Hence,  there  is  really  no  corpus  delicti 
of  such  a  crime. 

I  cannot  imagine  anything  which 
would  enable  a  tyrannical  government  to 
harass  citizens  more  vmjustly  than  to 
make  criminal  a  mere  spoken  word  which 
vanishes  with  its  speaking. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  my  amend- 
ment. „      •  .     » 
Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator  s 
amendment  reminds  us  of  the  ancient 
days  in  England,  when  a  crime  was 
avoided  when  one  Englishman  of  that 
day  said  to  another,  "Were  it  not  assize 
time,  I  would  run  thee  through."  That 
meant  with  a  sword,  of  course.  Had  it  not 
been  assize  time,  that  is.  when  the  court 
was  sitting,  he  would  have  used  his 
sword  against  his  adversary.  But  inas- 
much as  the  court  was  sitting,  the  infer- 
ence was  that  he  was  not  going  to  do  so. 
The  court  held  that  that  was  not  an 
assault. 

That  is  the  situation  here,  for  a  man 
to  make  a  criminal  threat,  without  the 
capability  or  intention  of  carrying  it  out, 
would  not  constitute  an  assault  and 
therefore  would  not  be  an  offense. 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  hope  that  the  pending 
amendment  will  be  rejected.  Once  again 
this  is  a  matter  which  was  brought  up 
before  the  full  Judiciary  Committee,  was 
examined  in  some  detail  and  given  full 
consideration,  and  was  then  rejected  by 
the  membership  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. . 

The  language  as  to  threats  and  in- 
timidation included  in  the  present  bill 
is  generally  understood  as  being  boiler- 
plate language.  We  have  passed  legisla- 
tion in  the  90th  Congress,  legislation  re- 
ported out  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
which  has  the  same  language  in  it.  That 
is  utilized  in  this  legislation.  It  was  in 
fact  accepted  and  supported  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
at  that  time.  It  was  never  suggested  at 
that  time  that  we  should  have  this  addi- 
tional language  on  assault  which  he  is 
suggesting  we  should  include  in  the  bill 
now  before  us. 

By  including  it  into  this  legislation, 
what  we  would  really  be  doing  would  be 
trying  to  build  in  50  different  versions  of 
the  bill  since  every  State  has  a  different 
definition  and  judicial  interpretationas 
to  what  would  constitute  an  assault.  The 
coverage  would  vary  extensively  through- 
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out  the  50  States.  That  In  and  of  Itself 
should  be  enough  to  defeat  the  amend- 
ment, and  to  cause  considerable  concern 
by  Senators. 

Ooing  to  the  substance  of  the  Issue,  It 
would  eliminate  what  has  been  testified 
to  time  and  time  again  before  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  as  a  critical  area  for 
legislation.  For  example.  If  we  were  to  In- 
clude the  language  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  we  would  eliminate  the 
possibility  of  threats  which  misht  occur 
over  the  telephone.  We  know  that  there 
are  a  number  of  threats  which  certainly 
Intimidate  Uidlvlduals  but  which  would 
not  constitute  an  assault.  Certainly  these 
pose  a  danger  to  the  security  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country. 

Thus.  I  hope  first  of  all,  that  the 
amendment  will  be  rejected,  because  this 
langua'^e  was  considered  and  rejected  by 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  after  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  discu.sslon  and.  .sec- 
ond, because  we  would  have  50  different 
interpretations  of  what  would  constitute 
an  assault  if  we  were  to  include  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina in  this  bUl. 

Third,  a^  a  matter  of  substance,  if  we 
Include  the  ■'assault"  language,  we  would, 
under  any  one  of  the  50  interpretations, 
end  up  with  a  very  narrow  coverage  In- 
adequate to  meet  a  demonstrated  need. 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  my  time?  I  yield  myself 
30  seconds. 

Mr.   KENNEDY   of   Massachusetts.   I 

yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  If  the  one  who  made  the 
threat  really  had  the  capacity  to  carry 
through  on  his  threat,  that  is  the  classic 
deftnilion  of  "assault."  That  would  add 
an  element  of  proof  which  would  make  it 
very  much  more  difficult  to  prove  what 
we  are  trying  to  penalize,  even  though  It 
was  made  without  question. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  That 
Is  correct.  I  want  to  point  out  at  this 
time  that  there  are  many  Federal  crimi- 
nal statutes  that  prohibit  threats,  with- 
out defining  them  as  assaults.  The  United 
States  Code  is  replete  with  examples:  For 
example,  title  18.  United  States  Code, 
section  871,  "Threats  against  the  Presi- 
dent "  title  18,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 874.  "Klclcbaclcs  from  Public  Works 
Employee?. '  title  18.  section  875,  Com- 
munications in  Interstate  Commerce." 
There  are  other  examples  which  demon- 
strate clearly  that  the  language  of  the 
Dirksen  substitute  follows  a  standard 
pattern. 

I  think  this  amendment  should  be  de- 
feated. ,      ,    ^ 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yetis  and  navs  -in  the  amendment. 
The  veas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  EKVm.  Mr.  President,  in  reply  to 
thfc  a'gument  of  the  Senator  from 
Ma5<;achusells.  I  would  like  to  say  that 
this  amendm»nt  was  defeated  in  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  by  a  vote  of  8  to  7, 
after  the  administration  had  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Pen^isylvania 
I  Mr.  Scott  1  tlown  clear  across  the  At- 
lantic to  cast  the  deciding  vote. 

I  ?ave  the  definition  of  "assault"  in 
my  previous  a'-giiment.  which  definition 
is  accepted  in  every  jurisdiction  where 
the  English  language  is  spoken.  There 
would  be  no  confusion  as  to  the  defini- 


tion of  "assault."  It  Is  right  there  In  the 
Rkcord.  which  reflects  the  legislative 
history  of  the  amendment. 

It  Is  true  that  there  are  other  Federal 
statutes  that  make  a  mere  threat  a  crime, 
but  that  is  no  reason  to  make  more  bad 
laws.  There  has  been  murder  in  every 
generation.  There  has  been  stealing  in 
every  generation.  But  the  fact  that  they 
have  occurred  in  eveiy  generation  docs 
not  make  murder  meritorious  or  larceny 

legal. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  adopt  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  mentioned  my 
name  and  mentioned  the  fact  that  it  was 
my  vote  that  brought  the  bill  out  of  com- 
mittee. I  want  again  to  point  out  my 
p;ide  In  that.  I  will  always  be  glad  to  fly 
to  do  right. 

Tlie  present  bill  limits  the  use  of  the 
word  "threat"  to  a  thieat  of  force.  Liius 
excluding  vague  threats  or  econom'o 
threat'-,  or  other  hostile  action.  Since 
only  a  threat  of  force  is  involved,  no 
bodily  injuiy  would  result,  so  this  body 
of  the  act  involves  only  a  misdemeanor. 
I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  de- 
feated. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

I  would  agree  with  the  interpretation 
given  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York,  unless  they  are 
saying  that  an  offense  could  be  based  on 
mere  words.  Is  that  the  intention  of  those 
managing  the  bUl?  If  It  is.  I  shall  vote 
for  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina.  Yesterday,  during  a  long 
discussion  over  an  amendment  I  offered, 
I  argued  that  an  offense  could  not  be 
based  on  mere  words. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  In  an- 
swer to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  if 
the  threat  was  a  voice  threat  and  the 
person  who  received  that  threat  was 
fearful  that  the  threatened  action  would 
be  taken,  even  though  that  threat  was 
not  ultimately  in  fact  carried  out,  that 
would  be  a  sufficient  threat  of  force.  That 
Is  our  interpretation  of  the  language. 

For  Instance*,  'f  one  nets  a  call  in  the 
middle  of  the  nlRht  and  a  voice  says  that 
If  he  or  his  family  are  at  school  in  the 
morning.  Ids  house  will  be  burnt  down, 
and  the  receiver  of  that  threat  believes  it 
will  be  carried  out,  that  is  a  sufficient 
threat  of  force. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
want  to  use  up  all  my  time,  but  I  shall 
take  another  minute.  The  Senator  from 
Maryland  has  been  a  US.  attorney,  and 
Is  a  very  able  lawyer.  Would  he  argue 
that  there  are  criminal  sUtutes  under 
which  a  person  could  be  convicted  for  an 
offense  of  that  kind?  Take  a  man  who 
goes  on  a  platform  and  threatens  to  bring 
destruction  on  a  whole  group  of  people 
before  him.  Under  the  Constitution,  it  is 
said  that  he  Is  engaging  In  free  speech 
unless  there  Is  Injury  or  threat  of  injury. 
Now  it  is  being  argued  that  If  there  la  a 
threat  over  the  telephone,  the  man  who 
makes  the  call  can  be  punished.  I  do  not 
think  that  Is  the  requirement  of  the  lan- 
guage. It  Is  far  beyond  the  Intent  of  the 
bUl. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 30  seconds.  This  says  threats  of  force. 


There  are  at  least  two  statutes  which 
say  the  same  thing:  One,  threats  against 
the  President,  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  section  871:  second,  communica- 
tions In  Interstate  commerce,  threaten- 
ing to  kidnap  or  Injure  any  person,  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  section  875.  That 
is  by  mail,  telephone,  or  anything.  Would 
the  Senator  say  there  should  not  be  penal 
statutes  to  cover  that? 

Mr.  COOPER.  No.  There  are  special 
reasons  for  those  provisions,  but  here 
there  is  an  attempt  to  invoke  mere  lan- 
guage as  constituting  interference  with 
a  person. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
mvself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  this  amendment 
will  be  adopted.  The  Senator  from  Flori- 
da, as  a  law  enforcement  officer  in  the 
past,  has  had  some  experience  with 
mob.s.  That  is  another  kind  of  riot.  He 
has  had  some  experience  with  the  kind 
of  controversy  we  are  talking  about. 

If  you  leave  the  bill  as  it  is  now.  it 
means  you  are  inviting  a  multiplicity  of 
suits  and  prosecutions  the  like  of  wlilch 
this  Nation  has  never  seen.  When  you 
get  a  mob  of  1.000  people  yelling.  "Lefs 
take  him.  We'll  handle  him.  We'll  do 
this.  that,  or  the  other."  under  this  bill 
every  one  of  them  could  be  proceeded 
against  criminally,  whereas  nobody  has 
any  such  real  notion  at  all.  They  are  all 
swept  away  by  the  heat  of  the  moment. 

It  Is  plain  foolishness  to  put  a  provi- 
sion In  this  blU  which  will,  if  it  becomes 
law,  invite  prosecutions  against  literally 
thousands  of  people  who  have  no  Inten- 
tion In  the  world  to  carry  through  with 
any  real,  serious  threat.  If  you  have  been 
up  against  a  riot.  If  you  have  been  up 
against  a  mob,  if  you  have  been  trying 
to  stop  a  lynching,  as  I  have  on  several 
occasions,  you  know  what  people  like 
that  are  saying.  They  are  hollering. 
"Let's  get  him.  Let's  take  him.  Let's  do 
this  or  that."  That  Is  a  threat,  and  yet 
without  any  intent  of  going  through 
with  it.  because  here  Is  a  devoted  group 
of  officers  with  guns  in  hand  or  perhaps 
only  one  brave  sheriff,  who  are  not  go- 
ing to  permit  it.  and  the  members  of  the 
howling  crowd  know  that  they  do  not 
have  the  remotest  Idea  of  going  through 
with  It. 

I  think  the  bill  should  be  so  amended.  I 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
that  there  must  be  more  In  this  bill  than 
the  provision  that  the  mere  threat  to 
deprive  a  person  of  a  civil  right  in  the 
heat  of  the  moment  can  be  considered  a 
Federal  offense,  and  thereby  further  en- 
cumber our  already  overworked  Federal 

courts.  

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President.  I  think  It  Is  important  that  we 
try  to  realize  exactly  what  kind  of  threat 
we  are  attempting  to  preclude  or  pro- 
scribe. 

What  we  are  talking  about  Is  threats  of 
violence:  we  are  not  talking  about  vague 
threats  of  possibly  denying  someone  the 
free  exercise  of  his  civil  rights,  but  the 
threat  of  violence. 

We  had  constant  examples,  during  our 
hearings,  to  show  the  extent  and  serious- 
ness of  the  problem — threatening  tele- 
phone calls  in  the  night,  and  all  kinds  of 
harassments,  which  actions  neverthe- 
less would  certainly,  under  the  defini- 


tion of  assault  which  has  been  provided 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  never  be  covered. 

It  is  important  that  the  Senate  realize, 
if  we  pass  this  amendment,  that  we  shall 
be  seriously  restricting  one  of  the  most 
important  and  significant  aspects  of  the 
intended  coverage  of  this  legislation. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  language 
under  consideration  is  something  unique. 
Mr.  President,  it  is  not  unique,  as  pointed 
out  previously  by  myself  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  has  even  supported  It  himself, 
on  other  occasions. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  when  I  did. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  In 
the  case  of  S.  676,  which  was  passed  last 
year  and  signed  by  the  President,  after 
being  favorably  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary, 
Mr.  ERVIN.  What  does  It  deal  with? 
Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Ob- 
struction of  criminal  investigations.  That 
act  contains  exactly  the  same  language. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  That  Is  quite  a  different 
thing,  obstructing  the  processes  of  the 
Qoveriunent.  There  must  be  additional 
evidence  showing  the  obstruction. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
think  this  is  certainly  of  equal  or  greater 
Importance.  Other  statutes,  too,  have  in- 
cluded this  language:  and  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  language  is  rather  clear,  as 
far  as  coiut  decisions  are  concerned. 

I  certainly  hope  and  urge  that  the 
amendment  be  defeated. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 

yields  time?  ,^     ^    t 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 
As  the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  has  stated,  the  committee  re- 
jected it  by  an  8-to-7  vote.  That  shows 
the  close  consideration  given  It  In  the 
committee. 

I  think  we  shall  be  treading  on  dan- 
gerous ground  if  we  make  the  violation 
of  the  law.  as  stated  now.  consist  merely 
in  force  or  threat  of  force,  if  we  do  not 
add  sufficient  language  to  constitute  it  an 
assault. 

An  assault  is  an  attempt,  coupled  with 
the  present  and  apparent  abUity  of  a 
person  to  do  harm  to  the  person  of  an- 
other If  you  make  a  threat,  if  you  do 
not  have  the  abUity  to  carry  it  out,  it  does 
rot  become  an  assault.  For  instance  if  I 
have  a  broom,  and  strike  at  somebody 
close  enough  that  I  can  hit  him,  that  is 
an  assault.  If  the  person  at  whom  I  strike 
is  on  the  other  side  of  the  room,  and  I 
strike  at  him  with  a  broom,  it  is  not  an 
assault.  If  I  have  a  pistol,  and  shoot  at 
somebody  on  the  other  side  of  the  room, 
that  is  an  assault  even  though  I  am  not 
close  to  him,  because  I  have  the  present 
apparent  ability  to  do  violence  or  harm 
to  the  person  of  another.  A  battery  is  a 
completed  assault;  that  is  where  you 
actually  hit  him. 

It  seems  to  me  we  will  really  establish 
a  dangerous  precedent  here  if  we  do  not 
include  the  wording  of  the  able  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  so  that  the  bill 
would  read: 

Whoever,  whether  or  not  acting  under 
color  of  Ip.w,  by  force  or  threat  of  force, 
sufficient  to  constitute  an  assault — 


That  means  the  ability  must  be  pres- 
ent to  do  harm  to  someone,  otherwise 
there  is  no  assault. 

I  ask  that  a  colloquy  which  I  had  with 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  on  this  subject  be  placed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  hearing  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

senator  Thurmond.  I  have  been  informed 
that  you  indicated  earlier  that  a  telephone 
conversation  could  possibly  violate  section 
245  as  a  threat  of  force.  Is  that  correct? 

Attorney  General  Clark.  Yes.  If  a  tele- 
phone conversation  should  be  under  circum- 
stances that  would  constitute  a  threat 
against  the  life  of  a  person,  and  the  call  Is 
based  upon  race  or  the  other  conditions 
prescribed  In  the  statute,  and  If  It  is  made 
because  of  one  of  the  eight  .-ictlvltles  de- 
lineated In  the  bill.  It  would  constitute  a 
crime. 

Senator  Thtjbmond.  To  better  understand 
the  scope  of  this  bill.  I  would  like  to  pro- 
pose a  couple  of  fact  situations  which  might 
Indicate  proscribed  action  under  section  245. 
Suppose  we  have  a  situation  Involved  in 
South.  Carolina  v.  Edwards,  where  a  group  of 
Negroes  are  demonstrating  on  the  grounds 
of  the  SUte  capltol,  and  a  group  of  white 
men  come  up,  and  in  no  uncertain  language 
tell  the  Negroes  they  must  leave,  or  else.  Let 
us  further  suppose  that  the  Negroes  leave. 
Is  it  possible  that  there  has  been  a  threat 
of  force  because  of  race  and  because  these 
Negroes  were  demonstrating  on  State  prop- 
erty? 

Attorney  General  Clark.  All  they  said  was 
"You  must  leave,  or  else."? 
Senator  Thurmond.  Yes. 
Attorney  General  Clark.  I  do  not  believe 
one  decides  whether  or  not  to  prosecute  with 
those  bare  circumstances.  I  think  you  would 
have  to  see  and  know  from  the  witnesses  the 
total  context.  If  In  fact,  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, that  can  constitute  a  threat  of 
bodily  injury.  If  it  was  done  because  of  race, 
and  If  It  wa*  done  because  they  were  engaged 
m  a  lawful  activity  on  State  property,  then 
it  could  constitute  a  violation  of  this  act. 

Senator  Thurmond.  You  are  familiar  with 
that  case  of  South  Carolina  v.  Edwards? 
Attorney  General  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 
Senator  Thurmond.  I  just  wondered  how 
you  reconcile  your  answer  with  that  decision. 
Attorney    General    Clark.    Well,    you    are 
talking  about  the  way  the  court  construed 
the  facts.  You  eave  me  a  hypothetical.  You 
said  a  situation  like  that  In  the  case.  And  I 
said  I  would  have  to  know  all  the  circum- 
stances. 

Senator  Thurmond.  Now,  notwithstanding 
the  part  of  section  245  which  proposes  to 
protect  policemen,  suppose  a  police  officer 
with  other  citizens  prevents  a  group  of  black 
power  people  from  using  the  concert  hall  in 
a  city  where  there  had  been  recent  racial 
trouble,  but  on  the  same  night  the  police 
allowed  the  white  people  to  have  a  meeting 
of  the  white  citizens  group.  Is  there  a  possl- 
blUtv  of  violation  here? 

Attorney  General  Clark.  One  would  have 
to  know  much  more  about  the  facts  than 
what  you  have  stated.  From  what  you  have 
stated  generally  it  does  not  sound  like  it.  I 
do  not  know  If  the  police  were  acting  in  ac- 
cord with  some  lawful  regulation  of  the  city 
or  the  nature  of  their  conduct. 

Senator  Thurmond.  In  the  light  of  the 
clear-and-present-danger  text,  I  would  like 
to  know  how  Congress  can  pass  a  law  which 
prohibits  mere  expressions  of  words  which 
may  constitute  a  threat  of  force. 

Attorney  General  Clark.  Congress  has  done 
that  a  number  of  times,  where  the  threat  is 
to  the  life,  the  property  of  Individuals,  Just 
as  the  States  have  done  It.  That  Is  not  an 
expression  of  opinion.  It  is  a  threat  to  do 
bodUy  injury,  and  any  society  must  protect 


Itself  against  such  threats.  The  Congress  has 
the  power  to  do  so,  as  Is  demonstrated  by  the 
fact  that  It  has  done  so,  and  Its  actions  have 
been  sustained.  .  ,.*    , 

Senator  Thurmond.  I  question  the  right  or 
Congress  under  the  14th  amendment  to  pro- 
tect a  person  against  wrong  domg  by  indi- 
viduals. .  „^       . 

Let  us  assume  that  there  Is  a  valid  sub- 
stantive evil  which  Congress  can  reach,  and 
discuss  the  cases  regarding  the  first  amend- 
ment right  of  free  speech. 

This  letter,  I  believe,  has  already  been  put 
in  the  record.  I  am  going  to  quote  an  excerpt 
from  It.  It  was  written  by  J.  Walter  Yeagley: 
"Statutes  that  prescribe  or  make  publlsh- 
Bble  written  or  spoken  words  as  distinguish- 
able   from   acts,   action   or   other   activities, 
must  be  read  in  the  light  of  that  amend- 
ment,  which   provides   that   Congress   shall 
make  no  law  abridging  freedoiu  of  speech. 
Hence  the  Judicial  decisions  make  It  clear 
that  before  any  form  of  speech  can  be  sup- 
pressed, there  must  be  convlncmg  evidence 
that  grave  harm  and  danger  to  the  Nation 
would  otherwise  follow.  Such  a  consideration 
led  to  the  famous  clear  and  present  danger 
doctrine   first  enunciated   by   the   Supreme 
Court  in  the  case  of  Schenk  v.  United  States. 
Through  the  years  this  doctrine  has  been 
imposed  as  a  Ruide  by  the  courts  in  deter- 
mining the  constitutionality  of  restrictions 
on  the  right  of  free  speech  and  free  press. 
Under  this  doctrine  freedom  of  speech  and 
of    the   press    is   susceptible    of    restrictions 
only  when  necessary  to  prevent  grave   and 
Immediate   danger    to   Interests   which    the 
government   may   lawfully   protect.   Writing 
for  a  unanimous  Court  in  Schenck,  Justice 
Holmes  stated  the  classic  principle: 

"  "The  question  In  every  case  Is  whether 
the  words  used  are  used  In  such  circum- 
stances and  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
create  a  clear  and  present  danger  that  they 
wlU  bring  about  the  substantive  evils  that 
Congress  has  a  right  to  prevent.  It  is  a 
question  of  proximity  and  degree.' " 

Senator  Ervin.  Excuse  me  for  Interrupt- 
ing. There  Is  a  roUcall  vote. 

Senator  Thurmond.  Do  you  think  you  can 
reconcUe  what  you  said  with  the  statement 
I  have  Just  read  here? 

Attorney  General  Clark.  Yes.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  Is  any  difficulty  In  reconclimg  It. 
The  protection  of  lives  and  property  of  citi- 
zens Is  the  first  purpose  of  government.  If 
South  Carolina  chooses  to  make  It  a  crime 
to  threaten  to  kUl  the  Governor  or  other 
public  officials  of  the  State,  and  someone 
makes  such  a  threat  with  the  purpose  and 
the  capability  of  carrying  It  out,  then  clearly 
that  person  has  committed  an  offense  against 
the  State  of  South  CaroUna.  And  the  courts 
have  never  had  any  difficulty  of  sustaining 
convictions  for  that  sort  of  conduct  under 
that  sort  of  statute. 

We  have  a  Federal  assault  statute — a  num- 
ber of  them. 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  agiee  to  the  amenrt- 
raent.  I  believe  it  is  a  very  sound  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
(No.  562)  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina a  question  about  his  amendment,  If 
I  may. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Do  I  understand  the  Sen- 
ator will  ask  his  question  on  his  own 
time?  

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  On  my  time. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Very  well. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  am  not  clear  as  to 
the  effect  of  the  adoption  of  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment.  If  your  proposed  in- 
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sertlon  should  be  agreed  to.  would  a  tele- 
phone call,  makinp  the  threat  "If  you 
do  such-and-such.  I  will  kill  you  tomor- 
row." be  covered  under  the  Dlrksen  sub- 
stitute, as  amended''  Certainly  the  act  of 
killing  somebody  else  would  be  an  act  of 
force.  If  carried  out,  sufficient  to  consti- 
tute an  assault.  However,  in  this  c4se. 
the  threat  would  be  of  sufficient  force 
only  if  carried  out  in  the  future.  Would 
this  telephone  threat  be  covered  under 
the  EMrksen  substitute  If  your  amend- 
ment is  agreed  to? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  would  be  covered  under 
the  original  bill,  but  not  under  my 
amendmfnt.  because.  In  that  case,  there 
would  not  be  either  the  requisite  Intent 
or  the  present  ability  to  carry  it  out.  Be- 
sides, the  telephone  threat  is  conditional. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Am  I  correct  in  stating 
then  that  the  purpose  of  the  Senator's 
amendment  would  be  to  preclude  any 
such  threat  from  coverage,  no  matter 
how  real  the  threat,  if  It  is  not  subject 
to  immediate  execution? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  threat,  under  my 
amendment,  would  have  to  be  sufUcient 
to  constitute  an  assault.  In  other  words, 
it  would  luive  to  be  an  offer  or  an  at- 
tempt to  dtrbodlly  injury  to  another  by 
force,  coupled  with  the  apparent  present 
ability  to  execute  such  offer  or  attempt, 
and  coupled  with  the  present  intention 
of  carrying  the  threat  into  effect. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
(No.  562'  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina.  On  this  question,  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr  H.^RTKEl.  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  TMr.  McIntyreI,  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Lsland  [Mr.  PastoreI.  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell], 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smath- 
ERsl.  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yar- 
BOROUGBl,  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Young  1  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Harris!  Is  absent  because 
of  an  illness  in  his  family 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  SmathersI  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PastoreI.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  would  vote  "nay." 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker], 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Percy], 
and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Morton  1  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dirk- 
sen  1  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  be- 
cause of  death  In  his  family. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Percy]  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  31, 
nays  57.  as  follows: 


Jordan,  I<tabo  Murphy 

Long.  La  Sparkman 

McClellan  Stennla 

MUler  Talmadge 

Mundt  Thurmond 


Tower 

Williams.  Del 
Young.  N  Dak. 


Atken 

Allott 

Anderson 

Bartlett 

Bajrh 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brewster 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Case 

Church 

aark 

Cotton 

Dodd 

Domlnlck 

Pong 


Baker 
Dirkaen 
Harrlt 
Hartke 
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TEAS— 31 

Bennett 

Ellender 

Hlckenlooper 

Byrd.  Va 

Ervln 

Hill 

Carlson 

Fannin 

Holland 

Cooper 

F\.lbrlght 

Holltngs 

Curtis 

Hansen 

Hruska 

East 'and 

Hay  den 

Jordan.  N.C. 

NY. 


NATS— 57 

Oore 

onitin 

Omening 

Hart 

Hatneld 

Inouye 

Jarkvon 

JavlU 

Kennedy 

Kennedy 

Kuchel 

Lauscbe 

Long.  Mo. 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McOee 

McOovern 

Metcair 

NOT  VOTING— 12 
Mclntyre  Buaeell 


Mondale 

Monroney 

Montoya 

Mort>e 

MOS.S 

Muskle 

NeUon 

Pearson 

Pell 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

R^blcofT 

Scott 

Smith 

Spong 

Symington 

Tydlngs 

Williams.  N.J. 


Ktorton 
Pastor* 
Percy 


Smathers 
Tar  borough 
Young.  Ohio 


So  Mr.  ElRViN's  amendment  <No.  562  > 
was  rejected. 

AMCNDMXNT  NO.  »»i 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  (No.  563)  and  ask  that 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BYRD  of  Virginia  in  the  chair).  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment.  as  follows : 

On  page  23.  strike  out  lines  11  and  12. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  this  is  an 
amendment  which  would  strike  out  the 
provision  of  the  Dirksen  substitute  allow- 
ing reasonable  attorney  fees  to  the  pre- 
vailing plaintiff.  When  the  amendment 
was  originally  Introduced,  all  these  words 
were  on  lines  11  and  12.  of  page  23.  When 
the  Dirksen  substitute  was  proposed,  it 
was  put  on  several  other  lines  and  a 
new  context.  In  order  to  present  the  same 
question.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  may  modify  my  amendment  so  as  to 
strike  out  these  words  on  page  23  "and 
reasonable  attorney  fees  In  the  case  of 

a  prevailing  plaintiff." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  HART.  Reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, I  am  advised  that  in  the  Dirksen 
substitute  the  phrase  about  which  the 
Senator  is  now  talking  appeared  twice; 
that  in  the  star  print  it  was  corrected,  so 
that  it  appeared  just  once.  The  purpose 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  to 
strike  the  one  remaining  reference? 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  HART.  Further  reserving  the  right 
to  object,  but  only  for  the  purpose  of 
clarification,  we  have  an  impression  that 
there  was  another  amendment  that  had 
some  reference  to  the  ability  of  a  litigant 
to  pay.  Our  impression  is  that  it  was  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  who  offered 
an  amendment  of  that  character  which 
was  adopted. 

Mr.  President,  I  wonder  whether  it 
would  be  in  order  to  have  a  brief  quorum 
call  in  order  to  make  sure  There  is  no 
objection  to  the  modification.  We  just 
want  to  be  sure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  so 
modified. 


Mr.  HART.  Reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, and  continuing  to  reserve  It,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  his  request  for  1 
minute,  so  that  I  may  introduce  a  bill? 

Mr  HART.  I  withhold  the  request. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  myself  1 
minute.  

S      3122— INTRODUCTION     OF     BILL 
TO    INSURE    TIGHTER    CONTROL 
OVER  GOVERNMENT  PRODUCTION 
EQUIPMENT    IN    THE    HANDS    OP 
PRIVATE    CONTRACTORS 
Mr.    PROXMIRE.    Mr.   President,    as 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee's Subcommittee  on  Economy  in 
Government.  I  have  held  a  series  of  hear- 
ings over  the  past  year  on  Federal  pro- 
curement  practices.    One   of   the   most 
startling  aspects  of  these  hearings  con- 
cerned the  use  of  federally  owned  facili- 
ties,   production    equipment,   materials, 
tooling  and  test  equipment  in  the  hands 
of  private  contractors,  particularly  de- 
fense  contractors.   The   value   of    such 
property  now  in   private   hands  totals 
almost     S15     billion.     The     committee 
learned  during  the  hearings  that  con- 
trols over  the  use  of  this  property  have 
been    unaccoimtably    and    distressingly 

lax.  .     ^ 

In  January,  I  dramatized  the  improper 
utilization  of  this  Federal  property  by 
releasing  the  names  of  a  number  of  cor- 
porations and  universities  that  had 
either  misused  federally  owned  produc- 
tion equipment  or  failed  to  pay  adequate 
rental  on  the  equipment  when  it  was  used 
for  commercial  purposes.  These  organiza- 
tions were  not  exceptions.  They  were  the 
rule.  In  fact,  out  of  23  companies  and 
campuses  visited  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  on  a  spot  check  basis, 
only  one  company,  Holley  Carbuietor  of 
Warren,  Mich.,  had  a  clean  slate. 

As  a  result  of  meetings  with  the  De- 
fense Department  and  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  on  the  situation  which 
presently  prevails  in  the  production 
equipment  program— that  is,  the  owner- 
ship by  private  contractors  of  Govern- 
ment equipment —  I  am  today  introduc- 
ing a  bill  that  would  tighten  controls  over 
the  use  of  federally  owned  property.  The 
proposal  limits  itself  to  production  equip- 
ment rather  than  attempting  to  cover 
materials,  special  tooling,  test  equip- 
ment, and  facilities.  Production  equip- 
ment is  particularly  subject  to  the  abuses 
uncovered  by  GAO.  Different  approaches 
are  needed  to  counter  the  types  of  prob- 
lems faced  in  the  other  programs. 

My  measure  would  provide  for  more 
effective  control  over  production  equip- 
ment in  three  ways : 

First,  it  would  prohibit  the  use  of  pub- 
licly owned  production  equipment  by  de- 
fense contractors  unless  <&)  the  produc- 
tion equipment  were  to  be  set  aside  for 
emei-gencies  as  part  of  a  duly  authorized 
mobilization  plan:  ib'  the  defense  con- 
tractor was  a  small  business  and  so  rec- 
ognized by  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration; >c)  the  head  of  the  appropriate 
agency  made  a  determination  in  writing 
that  the  contractor's  needs  are  urgent 
and  cannot  be  met  in  any  other  way  or 
that  it  is  in  the  public  interest  to  pro- 
vide such  equipment. 


Second,  my  proposal  would  require  the 
promulgation  of  regulations  to  control 
the  use  of  federally  owned  equipment  in 
private  hands  by  providing  for  a  uniform 
rental  system,  the  maintenance  by  the 
contractor  of  adequate  inventory  rec- 
ords, and  the  prompt  return  of  produc- 
tion equipment  to  the  Government  when 
it  is  no  longer  needed. 

Third,  my  measure  would  permit  the 
Federal  Government  to  sell  production 
equipment,   special  tooling  and  special 
test  equipment  at  not  less  than  a  fair 
and  reasonable  price  to  a  contractor  al- 
ready holding  the  equipment  on  a  nego- 
tiated  basis.   Heretofore,   sales   of   this 
equipment  have  perforce  been  on  a  com- 
petitive bid  basis.  The  taxpayer  has  been 
the  loser  because  the  competitive  bid 
system  often  results  in  one  very  low  bid 
from  the  corporation  holding  the  equip- 
ment— the  only  bidder  who  is  in  a  uosi- 
tion  to  know  the  condition  of  the  equip- 
ment and  to  utilize  the  equipment  with- 
out Incurring  costly  moving  expenses.  For 
these  reasons,   the  system  is  anything 
but  competitive  and  the  single  bid  usu- 
ally received  is  far  below  fair  value.  My 
bill  should  result  in  a  far  better  return 
to  the  Federal  Government, 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  this  bill  Is  not 
a  cure-all.  For  one  thing,  the  bUl  gives 
the  executive  branch  a  good  deal  of  free- 
dom to  dispose  of  federally  owned  equip- 
ment by  negotiated  sale  and  to  place 
.such  equipment  in  private  hands  if  it  is  in 
the   public   interest.    This   means   that 
there  will  continue  to  be  extreme  pres- 
.sures  on  the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
National    Aeronautics    and    Space    Ad- 
ministration, and  the  Coast  Guard,  all 
covered  by  this  legislation,  to  sell  fed- 
erally owned  equipment  at  less  than  fair 
market  value  and  to  make  unjustifiable 
exceptions    to    the   general   prohibition 
against    the    use    of    federally    owned 
equipment  in  private  plants.  However, 
my  bill  will  put  Congress  on  notice  of  any 
misuse  of  this  discretionary  authority  by 
providing  Congress  with  an  annual  report 
of  all  negotiated  sales  involving  property 
having  a  value  of  over  $1,000  and  all  de- 
cisions   to    place    property    having    an 
acquisition  cost  in  excess  of  $10,000  in 
the  hands  of  private  contractors  because 
of  lurgent  need  or  an  overriding  public 
interest. 

The  bill's  limited  scope  also  takes  it 
out  of  the  cure-all  category.  It  covers 
onlv  production  equipment,  as  I  stated 
earlier,  and  this  equipment  accounts  for 
only  $2.5  billion  of  the  $15  bUlion  in  Fed- 
eral plant  and  equipment  outstanding,  I 
intend  to  carefully  consider  the  wisdom 
and  feasibility  of  introducing  additional 
legislation  to  cover  federally  owned 
facilities,  materials,  special  tooling,  and 
special  test  equipment  in  the  months 
ahead.  Meanwhile,  this  measure,  which 
covers  a  far  from  Insignificant  $2,5  bil- 
lion, can  serve  as  a  guide  for  future  pro- 
posals, as  we  follow  its  progress  through 
the  Congress  and  its  ultimate  applica- 
tion by  the  defense  agencies. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  whose  Investigations 
in  this  area  were  instrumental  in  the 
unfolding  of  the  problem  at  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  hearings— hearings 
that.  In  effect,  were  the  genesis  of  this 


proposal— is   in   substantial    agreement 
with  the  objectives  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation. I  have  been  informed  by  Defense 
Department  officials  that  the  objectives 
sought  In  this  bill  are  compatible  with 
their  actions  and  plans   and  that  the 
additional  statutory  authority  contained 
in  the  bill  is  needed  to  support  a  policy 
of  selling  equipment  when  Government 
ownership  is  not  essential.  Incidentally, 
my  discussions  with  Department  officials 
make  it  clear  to  me  that  actions  are  now 
underway  and  planned  by  the  Depart- 
ment to  improve  management  control 
over       government-owned       production 
equipment   furnished   to   contractors.   I 
sincerely  hope  that  the  statutory  con- 
trols provided  in  my  proposal  will  make 
the  Department's  job  easier  by  making  it 
crystal-clear  that  Congress  wholeheart- 
edly   supports   a    more    aggressive   ap- 
proach to  this  problem. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
I  am  introducing  today  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point,  and  I  ask  that  the 
bill  be  appropriately  referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  <S.  3122)  to  amend  chapter 
137,  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  limit, 
and  to  provide  more  effective  control  over, 
the  use  of  Government  production  equip- 
ment by  private  contractors  under  con- 
tracts entered  into  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  certain  other  agencies,  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
PROXMIRE.  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3122 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  chap- 
ter 137,  title  10,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by — 

(1)  inserting,  at  the  end  of  the  chapter 
analysis  thereof,  the  following  new  item: 

•2315.  Government  production  equipment"; 
BAd 

(2)  adding   at   the   end   of   that  chapter 
the  following  new  section; 
'•§  23.15,  Government      production      equip- 
ment, 

"(a)  It  is  the  policy  of  Congress  that  max- 
imum reliance  will  be  placed  on  the  use  of 
privately  owned  production  equipment  in 
connection  with  the  performance  of  pur- 
chases and  contracts  made  under  this  chap- 
ter No  agency  named  in  section  2303  may 
liereatter  acquire  production  equipment  for 
the  purpose  of  furnishing  it  to  a  contrac- 
tor by  lease  or  contract,  for  use  other  than 
in  a  Government-owned  contractor-operated 
plant  or  by  a  nonprofit  organization,  unless 
the  furnishing  thereof  is  necessary— 

"(1)  to  meet  mobihzation  requirements 
under  a  duly  authorized  mobilization  plan; 
"(2)  to  permit  the  obtaining  of  supplies 
or  services  by  such  agency  from  a  contractor 
which  has  been  determined  by  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Small  Business  Administration 
to  be  a  small  business  organization  which  Is 
unable  to  procure  such  production  equip- 
ment through  the  use  of  its  own  resources, 
and  no  alternate  means  of  obtaining  the 
needed  supplies  or  services  is  practical;  or 
"(31  to  meet  an  urgent  need  for  supplies 
or  services  which  the  head  of  the  agency  haa 
determined    cannot    be    met    by    any    other 


practical  means,  or  In  the  public  Interest  as 
determined  by  the  head  of  the  agency. 
Determinations  under  paragraph  (3)  of  this 
subsection  shall  be  made  in  writing.  The 
power  to  make  such  determinations  shall  be 
delegable  only  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions promulgated  under  subsection   (b). 

••(b)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  the  Administrator  of 
the  NaUonal  Aeronautics  and  Space  Agency 
for  that  agency,  and  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation for  the  Coast  Guard  shall  promul- 
gate regulations  for  the  effective  control  of 
all  production  equipment  which  Is  the  prop- 
erty of  each  such  agency  and  which  is  or 
hereafter  may  be  furnished  by  such  agency 
by  any  means  to  a  contractor,  Svich  regula- 
tions shall  Include — 

••(1)  a  uniform  system  for  the  determina- 
tion of  the  amount  of  the  rental  which  shall 
be  paid  by  such  contractor  for  the  use  of 
any  such  production  equipment  for  commer- 
cial use; 

"(2)  a  requirement  for  the  maintenance  by 
such  contractor  of  Inventory  records  con- 
cerning all  production  equipment  so  fur- 
nished to  it.  and  records  and  reports  with  re- 
spect to  the  nature  and  the  extent  of  the 
use  of  &uch  equipment,  such  records  to  be 
maintained  and  reports  made  as  prescribed 
by  the  regulations;  and 

"(3)  such  other  requirements  as  may  be 
determined  necessary  for  (A)  the  effective 
maintenance  and  control  over  all  such  pro- 
duction equipment  so  furni.shed  by  any 
agency  named  in  section  2303  during  the 
time  which  such  production  equipment  Is 
In  the  custody  of  any  such  contractor,  and 

(B)  subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsection 

(C)  of  this  section,  the  prompt  return  of 
such  production  equipment  to  the  custody 
of  such  agency  when  there  is  no  need  there- 
for by  such  contractor  for  the  furnishing  of 
property  or  services  to  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  United  States.  Such  returned 
equipment  if  no  longer  required  to  meet 
the  mobilization  or  other  needs  of  the  United 
States  shall  ))e  promptly  disposed  of  under 
other  law. 

•'(c)  (11  Under  such  regulations  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services,  the  Secretary  of  a  military  de- 
partment or  the  head  of  a  Defense  agency, 
or  of  any  other  agency  named  in  section  2303. 
may  sell  to  a  contractor  Items  of  produc- 
tion equipment  and  special  tooling  and  spe- 
cial test  equipment  which  are  owned  by  the 
United  States  and  under  the  control  of  that 
department  or  agency  and  which  are  located 
at  the  facility  of  the  contractor. 

"(2)    Sales    under    this    section    shall    be 
made  at  not  less  than  a  fair  and  reasonable 
price  and.  in  the  case  of  equipment  used  or 
planned  for  use  In  the  development  or  pro- 
duction of  supplies  for,  or  the  furnishing  of 
services   to.   the    United   States,    upon    such 
terms    as    to    assure   that   for   a    reasonable 
period  after  the  sale  the  property  or  its  re- 
placement  will   be   available,   on    a   priority 
basis,  for  the  performance  of  contracts  of  the 
United    States   or   subcontracts   thereunder, 
••(3)  Proceeds  of  a  sale  under  this  section 
may  be  used  to  pay  the  cost  or  expenses  in- 
curred  in   connection   with   that   sale   or   to 
reimburse   the   appropriation   or   fund   from 
which    that    sale    cost    was    paid.    Proceeds 
of  such  a  sale  that  are  not  so  used  shall  be 
covered  into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous 
receipts. 

'•(4)  An  explanatory  statement  of  the  cir- 
cumstances o:  o.ich  sale  under  this  section 
of  property  having  a  fair  and  reasonable  value 
in  excess  of  $1,000  shall  be  prepared  and  a 
copy  thereof  preserved  in  the  files  of  the 
department  or  agency  making  the  sale. 

"(d)  The  head  of  each  agency  named  In 
section  2303  shall  transmit  lo  the  Congress 
annually  a  report  of  each  determination 
made  under  subsection  (a)(3)  involving 
an  acquisition  cost  of  $10,000  or  more  and 
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of  each  sale  made  tor  more  than  tLOOO  under 
subsection  (o   during  the  preceding  year. 

"(e)    Aa  uaed  In  this  section — 

"(1)  Production  equlpaienf  meana  any 
tool,  machine,  or  slmUar  equipment,  used 
or  designed  for  use  In  the  manufacttue,  pro- 
duction, or  furnishing  of  property  or  sup- 
plies, but  does  not  Include  special  tooling 
or  special  test  equipment. 

"(3)  Special  tooling'  means  all  Jigs,  dies, 
fixtures,  molds,  patterns,  taps,  gauges,  other 
equipment  and  manuf.»ctunng  aids,  and  re- 
placements thereof,  which  are  of  such  a 
specialized  nature  that,  without  substantial 
modification  or  alteration,  their  use  la  lim- 
ited to  the  development  or  production  of 
particular  supplies  or  parts  thereof,  or  the 
performance  of  particular  services 

■■(3)  'Special  test  equipment"  means  elec- 
trical, electronic,  hydraulic,  pneumatic,  me- 
chanical or  other  Items  or  assemblies  of 
equipment,  which  are  of  such  a  specialized 
nature  that,  without  modltlcatlon  or  alter- 
ation, the  use  of  such  Items  <lf  they  ars 
to  be  used  separately)  or  assemblies  Is  lim- 
ited to  testing  In  the  development  or  produc- 
tion of  particular  supplies  or  parts  thereof, 
or  In  the  performance  of  particular  services. 

"(4)  'Nonprofit  organization'  means  any 
corporation,  foundation  trust,  or  Institution 
operated  for  sclentinc.  educational  or  medi- 
cal purposes,  not  organized  for  profit,  no  part 
of  the  net  Armings  of  which  inures  to  the 
benefU  of  say  private  shareholder  or  Indi- 
vidual" 

Szc.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  fourth 
month  beginning  after  the  dite  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 


INTERFERENCE  WITH  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iH.R.  2518)  to  prescribe  pen- 
alties for  certain  acts  of  violence  or  In- 
timidation, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  Who 
yield.-?  time? 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  renew  my 
request  for  a  quorum  call. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  tj  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF 
CONCJRRENT  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unaiiimons  consent  that  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  RiBicorF]  be  add- 
ed as  a  sponsor  of  the  concurrent  res- 
olution tS.  Con.  Res.  53)  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  United  Nations  should  de- 
liver an  annual  message  on  the  state  of 
mankind. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTERFERENCE  WITH  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <H.R.  2516)  to  prescribe  pen- 
alties for  certain  acts  of  violence  or  in- 
timidation, and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  an  amendment  offered  by 
the  distinguished  Seimtor  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  BtroI  has  been  adopted, 
which  curtails  to  some  extent  the  au- 
thority of  the  court  to  allow  attorney  fees 
to  the  prevailing  plaintiff.  I  withdraw 
my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

AMCNDMCNT    NO.    SOS 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  506. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows : 

TTiat  chapter   13  of  title  18  of  the  United 
.states  Code  Is  amended  by  inserting  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"5  245    Depreciation  of  rights  by  violence 

"(a)  Whoever,  whether  or  not  acting 
under  color  of  law,  by  force  or  thre?«t  of  force 
sufflclont  to  cjnttltute  an  assault,  willfully 
i::jure3.  intimidates,  or  Interferes  with,  or  at- 
tempts to  Injure.  Intimidate,  or  Interfere 
with  any  other  person  because  he  Is  under- 
taking or  l^as  undertaken  to  exercise  his 
right— 

"(l»  to  vote  or  register  to  vote,  or  serve 
or  quallfv  to  serve  as  a  candidate  for  public 
offlce.  or  oerve  or  qualify  to  serve  as  a  poll 
watcher.  In  any  Federal  election: 

"(2)  to  serve  or  qualify  to  serve  as  a  grand 
or  peUt  Juror  In  any  court  of  the  United 
States: 

"(3)  to  participate  in  or  enjoy  any  benefit, 
wrvlce.  privilege,  program,  or  activity  pro- 
vided by  any  facility  owned,  operated,  or 
managed  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  United 
states, 

"(4)  to  participate  In  or  enjoy  any  benefit 
of  any  program  or  activity  receiving  Pedeml 
assistance,  other  than  by  way  of  a  contract 
of  insurance  or  guaranty: 

"(5)  to  move  or  travel  In  Interstate  com- 
merce: or  use  any  terminal  or  facility  which 
serves  Interstate  travelers  r,s  a  part  of.  or  in 
connection  with,  the  operations  of  any  car- 
rier in  Interstate  commerce: 

"(6)  to  enjoy  the  goods,  services,  facilities, 
privileges,  advantages,  and  accommcKiatlons 
of  any  place  of  public  accommodation,  as 
entitlement  thereto  Is  conferred  by  title  II 
of  the  CIvU  Rights  Act  of  1964; 

"(71  to  enjoy  any  equal  employment  op- 
nortunlty  conferred  by  title  VII  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964: 

"(8)  to  make  any  complaint,  or  liutltute 
any  civil  action,  authorized  to  be  made  or 
Instituted  under  any  law  of  the  United 
States,  or  Inform  on  any  violation  of  any 
law  of  the  United  States: 

"(9)  to  pursue  his  employment  by  any 
department  or  agency  of  the  United  States 
or  by  any  private  employer  engaged  In  inter- 
state commerce  or  any  activity  affecting  In- 
terstate commerce,  or  to  travel  to  or  from 
the  place  of  his  employment  or  any  other 
place  for  such  purpose; 

"(10)  to  advocate,  encourage,  or  support 
the  right  of  any  other  person  or  class  of 
ptersons  of  the  United  States  to  exercise  or 
enjoy  any  right  described  In  clauses  (1) 
through  (9)   of  this  subsection;  - 

shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or  Im- 
prisoned for  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
both,  and  If  personal  Injury  results  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  Imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  ten  years,  or  both;  and 


ir  death  results  shaU  be  imprisoned  for  any 
term  of  years  or  for  life. 

"(b)  Whoever,  whether  or  not  acting  un- 
der color  of  law,  by  force  or  threat  of  force 
sufficient  to  constitute  an  assault,  willfully 
Injures.  Intimidates,  or  Interferes  with,  or 
attempts  to  Injure,  Intimidate,  or  Interfere 
with  any  other  person  while  he  Is  in  the 
cu&tody  of  any  United  States  marshal  or 
other  law  enforcement  officer  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000 
or  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one  year, 
or  both,  and  If  personal  Injury  results  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  ten  years,  or  both:  and  if 
death  resulU  shall  be  imprisoned  for  any 
term  of  years  or  for  life. 
"(c)  As  used  m  thU  section — 
'•(1)  the  term  'Federal  election"  means 
any  general,  special,  or  primary  election 
held  solely  or  In  part  for  the  purpose  of  elect- 
ing or  selecting  any  candidate  for  the  office 
of  President.  Vice  President,  presidential 
elector.  Member  of  the  Senate,  or  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

"(2)  the  term  'Interstate  commerce'  means 
travel  or  transportation  between  any  State, 
Commonwealth,  or  possession  of  the  United 
States,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  any 
place  outside  thereof;  or  between  points 
within  the  same  State,  Commonwealth,  or 
possession  of  the  United  States,  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  but  through  any  place 
ouuide  thereof:  or  within  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  any  possession  of  the  United 
States:  and 

"(3)  the  term  'place  of  public  accom- 
modation' shall  have  the  same  meaning  as 
prescribed  In  section  201(b)  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964. 

"(d)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  acts  or  omissions  on  the  part  of 
law  enforcement  officers,  members  of  the 
National  Guard,  as  defined  in  section  101(9) 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  members  of 
the  organized  mlUtla  of  any  State  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  not  covered  by  such  sec- 
tion 101(9),  or  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States,  who  are  engaged  In 
suppressing  a  riot  or  civil  disturbance  or 
restoring  law  and  order  during  a  riot  or 
civil  disturbance. 

"(e)  Nothing  In  thU  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  Indicating  an  Intent  on  the  part 
of  the  Congress  to  prevent  any  State,  any 
pKMsesslon  or  Commonwealth  of  the  United 
States,  or  the  District  of  Colimibla.  from 
exercising  jurisdiction  over  any  offense  over 
which  It  would  have  jurisdiction  In  the 
al>sence  of  the  enactment  of  this  section." 
Szc.  2.  The  analysis  of  chapter  13  of  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"245.  Deprivation  of  rights  by  violence." 

Szc.  3.  (a)  Section  241  of  title  18,  United 
Stetes  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
final  paragraph  thereof  and  substltuUng  the 
following: 

"They  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000 
or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  ten  years,  or 
i)oth;  and  If  death  restilts,  they  shall  be 
subject  to  Imprisonment  for  any  terms  of 
years  or  for  life." 

(b)  Section  242  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  U  amended  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  and  adding  the  follow- 
ing: ":  and  If  death  results  shall  be  subject 
to  Imprisonment  for  any  term  of  years  or 
for  life." 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment, in  effect.  Is  a  substitute  for  the 
entire  Dirksen  substitute. 

In  connection  with  title  I.  my  amend- 
ment would  deal  with  the  matters  therein 
on  the  basis  of  the  crime  committed,  and 
eliminate  all  questions  of  race  or  national 
origin. 

My  amendment  would  strike  out  the 
proposed  open  occupancy  provision  in  its 
entirety. 


It  Is  an  amendment  which  Is  In  abso- 
lute harmony  with  the  principle  that 
all  laws  should  apply  to  aU  men  in  like 
circumstances,  exactly  alike.  It  is  an 
amendment  which  strikes  out  the  pro- 
posed open  occupancy  provision.  It  pro- 
vides, in  effect,  that  Americans  shall  still 
have  the  right  to  determine  for  them- 
selves to  whom  they  sell  or  rent  their 
privately  owned  property,  which  is  the 
light  Americans  have  enjoyed  under  the 
Federal  law  since  George  Washington 
took  his  first  oath  of  ofBce  as  President, 
and  it  is  a  right  Americans  will  continue 
to  have  under  Federal  law  as  long  as 
Members  of  Congress  still  entertain  in 
their  hearts  a  love  for  liberty. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  on 
the  Senator's  time.  My  time  is  getting 
somewhat  short. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Will  the  Senator  ex- 
plain the  difference  between  this  amend- 
ment and  amendment  505,  which  the 
Senate  voted  54  to  26  to  table  earlier  this 
week? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes.  This  amendment  goes 

further  than  the  one  which  was  tabled. 

and  provides  for  amendment  of  existing 

civil  rights  laws.  Otherwise,  It  is  identical. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  lor  the  yeas  and 

nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  TTiere  is. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  has  explained 
clearly  and  accurately  what  is  involved 
in  this  amendment.  It  would  have  the 
effect,  as  we  view  it,  of  nullifying  much 
of  what  we  have  done.  It  is  the  strong 
opinion  of  the  Senator  from  North  Car- 
olina  that   that   is   precisely   what   we 
should   do.   There   is    a   majority   here 
which  has  indicated  with  equal  convic- 
tion that  we  should  not  do  so. 

On  the  vote  here,  unlike  the  vote  on 
the  tabling  motion,  there  is  the  clear 
option  to  say  yes  or  no.  that  we  shall 
or  shall  not  make  clear  worker  protec- 
tion provisions  and  open  housing  pro- 
visions. 
I  hope  the  amendment  is  defeated. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina.  On  this  question  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
I  Mr.  HAR-ncEl,  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire    IMr.   McIntyreI,   the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island   [Mr.  Pas- 
tore  1,  the  Senator  from  Florida   fMr. 
SmathersI,    the    Senator    from    Texas 
[Mr.  Yarborough],  and  the  Senator  from 


Ohio  [Mr.  Young]   are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Harris]  is  absent  be- 
cause of  an  illness  in  his  family. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathers]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PastoreI. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Florida  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  would  vote 
"nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  McCarthy]  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  Baker], 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Percy]. 
and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  I  Mr. 
Morton]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sen] is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  be- 
cause of  death  in  his  family. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker]  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Percy]  would 
vote   "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  24, 
nays  64,  as  follows: 

|No.  43Leg.l 

YEAS— 24 


Bennett 
Byrd,  Va. 
Byrd,  W.  Va. 
Eastland 
Ellender 
Ervln 
Fannin 
Pulbrlght 


Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

Bartlett 

Bavh 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brewster 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dodd 

Domlnlck 

Fong 

Gore 


Baker 
Dirksen 
Harris 
Hartke 


Hayden 
Hlckenlooper 
Hill 

Holland 
Holllngs 
Jordan,  N.C. 
Long.  La. 
McClellan 


Russell 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stennls 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tovi-er 

Williams,  Del. 


NAYS— 64 

Griffin  Monroney 

Gruenlng  Montoya 

Hanson  Morse 

Hart  Moss 

Hatfield  Mundt 

Hruska  Murphy 

Inouye  Muskle 

Jacltson  Nelson 

Javlts  Pearson 

Jordan,  Idaho  Pell 
Kennedy,  Mass.  Prouty 

Kennedy.  N.Y.  Proxmlre 

Kuchel  Randolph 

Lausche  Rlblcoff 

Long.  Mo.  Scott 

Magnufion  Smith 

Mansfield  Symington 

McOee  Tydlngs 

McGovern  Williams,  N.J. 

Metcalf  Young.  N.  Dak. 
MlUer 
Mondale 

NOT  VOTING — 12 

McCarthy  Percy 

Mclntyre  Smathers 

Morton  Yarborough 

Pastore  Young.  Ohio 


So  Mr.  Ervin's  amendment  (No.  506) 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    599 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendments  No.  599,  star  print,  and 
ask  that  they  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  want  the  amendments  read  or 
merely  printed  in  the  Record? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Read,  or  whatever  Is 
proper. 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendments. 

Mr  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendments  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Amendments  No.  599  are  as  follows: 
On  page  8,  line  4,  strike  "(a)"  and  "sub- 
sectlon";  and  on  line  5,  strike  "(b)  and". 

Strike  all  on  page  9  after  line  4,  all  of 
page  10,  and  lines  1  and  2  on  page  11  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  After  December  31.  1968,  to  all  dweU- 
ings  covered   by   paragraph    (1)    and   to  all 
other  dwellings  where  the  prospective  buyer 
or   renter  Is   a   member   or  honorably   dis- 
charged member  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United   States,   or   surviving  widow   or  sur- 
viving parent,  or  judicially  determined  de- 
pendent of  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
"The   Congress  finds   that   it   Is   necessary 
and  proper  to  the  health  and  welfare  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  lh.it  dis- 
crimination by  reason  of  race,  color,  religion, 
or  national  origin  be  prohibited  In  the  sale 
or  rental  of  housing  as  hereinabove  provided. 
'•(3)   Except  as  provided  In  subsection  i2l 
above    the  prohibitions  against  discrimina- 
tion in  the  sale  or  rental  of  housing  set  forth 
in   subsections   '204    (a),    (b),    (d),   and    (C) 
shall   not  apply   in   the  case  of  any  sinRle- 
famlly   house  sold  or  rented   by   an  .jwner: 
Provided.  That  such  private  Individual  owner 
does  not  own  more  than  three  such  slnsle- 
famlly  houses  at  any  one  time:  Provided  fur- 
ther That  m  the  case  of  the  sale  of  any  such 
single-family  house  by  a  private  Individual 
owner  not  residing  in  such  house  at  the  time 
of  such  sale  or  who  was  not  the  most  recent 
resident  of  such  house  prior   to  such  sale, 
the  exemption   granted  by  this  subsection 
shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  one  such  sale 
within  any  twenty-four-month  period:  Pro- 
vided further,  That  such  bona  fide  private 
Individual  owner  does  not  own  any  Interest 
in.  nor  is  there  owned  or  reserved  on  his  be- 
half, under  any  express  or  voluntary  agree- 
ment, title  to  or  any  right  to  all  or  a  por- 
tion of  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  or  rental 
of,    more    than    three    such    single-family 
houses  at  any  one  time.  Nor.  except  as  pro- 
vided m  subsection    (2)    above,   shaU  such 
prohibitions  apply  in  the  case  of  the  sale  or 
rental  by  an  owner  of  rooms  or  units   In 
dwellings   containing  living  quarters  occu- 
pied or  Intended  to  be  occupied  by  no  more 
than  four  families  living  Independently  of 
each  other:    Provided.  That  In  the   case  of 
dwellings    covered    by    subsection    (1)     the 
owner  occupies  one  of  such  living  quarters  as 
his  residence.  Nor.  except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section   (2)    above,   shall   such   prohibitions 
apply  In  the  case  of  the  sale  or  rental  of 
rooms  or  units  In  a  dwelling  containing  liv- 
ing quarters  occupied  or  Intended  to  be  occu- 
pied by  more  than  four  families  living  Inde- 
pendently of  each  other  when  said  dwelling 
is  not  required  to  be  authorized  to  operate 
under  a  State  or  local  law:  Provided,  That 
this  exception  shall  not  apply  In  the  case  of 
dwellings  covered  by  subsection  (1 ) . 

On  page  11,  line  5,  strike  "section  203(b) 
and"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  word 
'*s©ctiloi\". 

On  page  12.  add  the  following  after  line 
7: 

"(e)  After  December  31.  1968,  In  the  case 
of  all  dwellings  other  than  those  made  ap- 
plicable by  section  203(1).  except  as  ex- 
empted by  sec«on  207,  it  shall  be  unlawful 
to  make,  print,  or  publish,  or  catise  to  be 
made,  printed,  or  published  any  notice, 
statement,  or  advertisement  affecting  In- 
terstate commerce  with  respect  to  the  sale  or 
rental  of  a  dwelling  that  indicates  any  pref- 
erence, limitation,  or  discrimination  based 
on  race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin,  or 
an  intention  to  make  any  such  preference 
limitation,  or  discrimination." 
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on  page  12.  strike  HI  aft«r  the  word 
•gl^n'^n  line  25  and  on  pa««  13  •"  of 
lines  1  and  2  and  ln«wt  in  lieu  thereof  a 

^O^plaie  13.  sUlke  line.  6  through  12 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

•SK  206  Upon  the  date  of  enactment  oi 
this  Act  with  reepect  to  all  dwellings  de- 
scribed in  section  203.  and  after  pecember 
31.  1968.  with  respect  to  all  other  dwellings. 
It  shall  be  unlawful — 

"(a)  for  any  person  licensed  as  a  real 
estate  broker  or  salesman.  »t">''>«y'  "  '"^I 
Uoneer.  or  any  agent  or  representative  by 
power  of  attorney,  or  any  person  acting  under 
court  order,  deed  of  trust,  or  '^^^—^^... 

••(1>  to  refuse  to  sell  or  rent,  negotiate 
for  the  sale  or  rental  of.  or  otherwise  make 
unavailable  or  deny,  a  dwelling  to  any  person 
because  of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national 

°^^^2)  to  discriminate  against  any  person 
in  the  terms,  conditions,  or  privileges  of 
sale  or  rental  of  a  dwelling,  or  in  the  pro- 
vision of  services  or  facilities  in  connection 
therewith,  because  of  race,  color,  religion,  or 
national  origin; 

••(3)  to  make,  print,  or  publish,  or  cause 
to  be  made,  printed,  or  published  a^V  °"1 
or  written  notice,  statement,  or  advertise- 
ment, with  respect  to  the  sale  or  rental  of 
a  dwelling  that  Indicates  any  ?'«'"«"«■ 
limitation,  vr  discrimination  baaed  on  race, 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin,  or  an  inten- 
tion to  make  any  such  preference,  limitation, 
or  discrimination:  or 

"(4)  to  represent  to  any  person  because 
of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin 
that  any  dwelling  Is  not  available  for  in- 
spection, sale,  or  rental  when  such  dwelling 
Is  In  fact  so  available. 

"(b)  to  Induce  or  attempt  to  Induce  anr 
person  to  seU  or  rent  any  dwelling  by  repre- 
sentations regarding  the  entry  or  prospective 
entry  into  the  neighborhood  of  a  peraon  or 
persons  of  a  particular  race,  color.  reUglon. 
or  national  origin. 

••(c)  to  deny  any  person  access  to  or  mem- 
bership or  participation  In  any  multiple- 
listing  service,  real  estate  brokers'  organiza- 
tion, or  other  service,  organization,  or  facility 
relating  to  the  business  of  selling  or  renting 
dwellings,  or  to  discriminate  against  him  In 
the  terms  or  conditions  of  such  access,  mem- 
bership, or  participation,  on  account  of  race, 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
yield  himself? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  require. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  some  technical  changes 
made  in  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 

objection?  ,   .    j 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
better  rewl  these  changes,  so  that  if  any 
Senator  oes  not  think  they  are  tech- 
nical, he  may  have  an  opportunity  to  ob- 
ject. They  are  as  follows: 

To  modify  my  amendment  on  line  9 
of  page  1.  by  adding  after  the  word  "par- 
ent" the  phrase  "of  such  member". 

On  page  3.  line  17,  change  the  "le* "  to 
read"«f»"- 

On  page  4.  line  9,  to  add  '(!>"  after 
••203". 

On  page  4.  to  strike  lines  3,  4,  and  5 
in  my  amendment  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

On  page  13,  line  2.  change  the  word  "ex- 
ception" to  read  "exceptions"  and  change 
••a03(b)  '  to  read    •(203)  (1)". 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  listening  as  the 
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Senator  read.  I  assume  all  the  amend- 
ments are  technical.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  MUXiER.  Yes;  they  are. 
Mr  TYDINGS.  We  have  no  objection. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
modification  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  point  of 
order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  modification  is  not 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  the  spon- 
sor is  given  the  rlsht  to  modify. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
desk  of  each  of  my  colleagues  is  an  ex- 
planation of  what  the  amendment  is  all 
about. 

I  know  that  a  few  Senators  heard  a 
previous  explanation,  which  related  to 
the  same  amendment  as  filed  a  few  days 
ago.  Yesterday  I  obtained  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  amendment  re- 
printed as  a  star  print,  with  one  sub- 
stantial modification  and  several  tech- 
nical changes. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to  the 
first  part  of  the  amendment  which 
would  represent  a  substantial  change  in 
the  coverage  under  the  so-called  Dirk- 
sen  substitute.  That  change  is  set  forth 
starting  with  line  5  on  page  1  of  my 
amendment,  and  points  out  that  after 
December  31  of  this  year,  discrimina- 
tion would  be  prohibited  in  the  case  of 
all  types  of  housing — single  or  multiple 
family,  owner-occupied  or  other,  fed- 
erally financed  and  insured  or  privately 
financed  and  insured — there  is  complete 
coversige.  This  would  occur,  as  I  provide, 
"where  the  prospective  buyer  or  renter 
is  a  member  or  honorably  discharged 
former  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States,  or  surviving  widow  or 
surviving  parent  of  such  member,  or  a 
judicially  determined  dependent  of  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces." 

Mr.  President,  the  reason  for  this 
amendment  is  that  I  think  we  have  a 
sound  constitutional  basis  for  making 
such  a  change.  I  have  recited  the  basis 
in  my  explanation  and  have  recited  it  in 
the  amendment  in  the  portion  which 
reads  as  follows: 

The  Congress  finds  that  It  Is  necessary 
and  proper  to  the  health  and  welfare  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  that  dis- 
crimination by  reason  of  race,  color,  reli- 
gion, or  national  origin  be  prohibited  In 
the  sale  or  rental  of  housing  as  hereinabove 
provided. 

Under  article  1.  section  8  of  the  Con- 
stitution, where  the  power  to  raise  and 
support  armies  is  given  to  Congress, 
Congress  has  the  power — and  we  have 
exercised  it  on  many  occasions — to  legis- 
late for  the  health  and  welfare  of  mem- 
bers or  former  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  there  are  Sen- 
ators who  feel  very  strongly  about  the 
proposition  that  ones  home  is  his  castle: 
but  there  is  one  time  above  all  when 
one's  home  is  not  his  castle,  and  that 
is  when  the  national  security  of  our 
country  is  involved.  The  power  to  raise 
and  support  armies  for  the  national  se- 
curity of  our  country  is  preeminent:  and 
in  connection  with  the  health  and  wel- 
fare of  the  Armed  Forces,  the  most  Im- 


portant ingredient,  the  one  that  stands 
above  everything.  Is  the  morale  of  the 
Armed  Forces. 

Mr.  President,  the  morale  of  the 
Armed  Forces  cannot  be  as  high  as  it 
should  be  as  long  as  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces — or  any  member  of  the 
Ai-med  Forces — know  that  either  while 
they  are  in  the  service  or  after  they  leave 
the  service,  no  matter  what  kind  of  sen- 
ice  they  perform,  no  matter  how  many 
days  they  may  have  spent  in  a  hospital, 
no  matter  what  the  extent  of  their  per- 
manent disability  may  be,  when  it  comes 
to  acquiring  a  dwelling,  they  can  be 
discriminated  against  by  reason  of  race, 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin. 

I  must  say.  Mr.  President,  that  I  be- 
lieve our  troop  leaders  have  done  a  mag- 
nificent Job  In  the  war  that  is  now  at 
hand,  in  maintaining  the  morale  of  our 
Armed  Forces  as  high  as  it  is.  We  should 
make  sure  that  nothing  happens  that 
will  diminish  that  morale.  My  amend- 
ment would  sene  that  end. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  On  th*s  particular 
point,  Mr.  President,  it  seems  uncon- 
scionable to  me  that  Congress  would  say 
to  Negro  veterans  and  servicemen  that 
becaixse  they  are  in  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  be- 
cause they  go  to  war  and  risk  their  lives, 
that  they  cannot  be  discriminated 
against:  but  that  "if  it  were  not  for  the 
fact,  Mr.  Negro  American,  that  you  are 
a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces,  or  tliat 
you  go  to  war  to  risk  your  life  for  this 
country,  you  can  be  discriminated 
against,  or  your  brother  or  sister  can  be 
discriminated  against  because  he  or  she 
is  not  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  of  America." 

Mr.  President,  I  served  in  World  War 
n.  I  am  an  American  Negro.  I  am  an 
American  veteran.  Under  this  amend- 
ment,   I    could    not    be    discriminated 
against:  but.  Mr.  President.  I  want  no 
such  special  privilege,  and  I  do  not  know 
of  any  Negro  veteran  in  this  countiy. 
who  is  worth  his  salt,  who  would  appre- 
ciate having  any  special  privUege  which 
would  bar  discrimination  against  him, 
but  would  not  bar  discrimination  against 
other  American  Negroes  who  may  not 
have  been  able  to  serve  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States. 
Take  the  question  of  the  man  who  may 
.  have  had  a  heart  problem,  who  could  not 
serve  in  the  Armed  Forces.  He  can  be 
discriminated  against  under  this  amend- 
ment: but  a  man  who  perhaps  did  have 
the  phj'sical  ability  to  go  into  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  is  given  the 
special  privilege.  I  cannot  believe  that 
Congress  wants  to  say  this  to  tho  Ameri- 
can Negro.  I  do  not  believe  that  Congress 
wants  to  say  to  him,  "The  only  way  you 
can  avoid  discrimination  in  this  countr>" 
is  for  you  to  go  and  risk  your  life  .n 
Vietnam,"  when,  in  God's  name,  he  does 
not  always  have  the  ability,  he  does  not 
always  have  the  health,  he  does  not  al- 
ways have  the  other  things  required  of 
him  to  be  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  that  the  Senator 
has  tried  to  include  others  for  exemp- 
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tions,  but,  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment is  bad.  It  would  create  more  prob- 
lems in  this  country  than  it  would  solve. 
There  is  no  basis  in  law  or  in  morality 
which  would  distinguish  discrimination 
against  a  veteran  fiom  discrimination 
against  a  nonveteran. 

I  should  like,  in  all  fairness  to  the  Sen- 
ator, to  ask  him  if  what  I  have  said  this 
morning  is  not  true,  insofar  as  his 
amendment  is  concerned. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
appreciate  it  if  the  Senator  would  in- 
dulge me  the  opportunity  to  explain  my 
amendment  fully.  After  that  I  shall  be 
more  than  happy  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions. I  would  expect  to  do  so  on  the 
Senator  s  own  time,  when  it  comes  to 
the  time  for  questions. 

Mr.    BROOKE.    Mr.    President,    may 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MILLER.  No,  I  do  not  yield  at  tais 

time.  _,     „ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator declines  to  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts has  raised  a  point  on  the  mat- 
ter of  law.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Senatoi 
will  check  with  the  attorneys  from  the 
Department  of  Justice,  I  am  quite  sure  he 
will  find  that  they  agree  with  me  that 
there  is  a  legal,  constitutional  basis  for 
singling  out  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  for  what  I  am  .seeking  to  do  here. 
There  is  no  question  about  the  law. 

Now  wHh  re.soect  to  the  moraUty  side 
of  the  matter,  if  I  did  not  think  this  w&s 
a  moral  amendment,  I  would  not  have 
offered  it.  If  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts does  not  think  it  is  a  moral  amend- 
ment  it  is  his  privilege  to  feel  that  way 
abouc  it.  But  on  this  matter  of  discrimi- 
nation. Mr.  President.  I  know  there  are 
some  people  who  would  say.    "Oh,  ycu 
are  discriminating  in  favor  of  veterans." 
Mr.  President,  Congress  has  discrimi- 
nated in  favor  of  veterans  throughout 
our  history:  and  they  should  be  discrimi- 
nated in  favor  of.  Billions  of  dollars  are 
being  spent  under  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion programs  of  this  country,  and  prop- 
erly so.  Does  the  Senator  from  Ma.^sa- 
chusetts  suggest  that  we  scrap  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  that  we  scrap  a!! 
veterans'    programs,    or    extend    theni. 
willy-nilly,  to  everybody  else?  I  would 
hope  not. 

I  repeat,  veterans  should  be  discrimi- 
nated in  favor  of.  Many  potential  vet- 
erans are  being  discriminated  against 
today  when,  against  their  will,  they  are 
drafted  into  the  service  of  their  coimtiy. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MILLER.  Please  let  me  finish,  and 
then  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  as  long  as  he 
wishes. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  who  are 
thus  being  discriminated  against.  Go 
down  to  the  draft  board  and  see  the  lists. 
I  understand  very  well  that  somebody 
might  be  ready,  willing,  and  able  to  serve 
his  country  in  the  Armed  Forces,  but,  be- 
cause of  physical  disabilities,  he  cannot — 
the  4-P.  The  4-F  is  not  treated  the  same 
as  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  under 
my  amendment.  But  the  4-P  is  not 
reached  in  article  I.  section  8,  of  the  Con- 
stitution. The  4-F  might  like  to  go  to 
college  under  the  GI  bill.  However,  when 


we  legislated  the  extension  of  the  Gl  bill 
of  rights,  we  did  not  say  anything  about 
the  4-F.  We  said,  "It  is  just  too  bad.  You 
did  not  make  it.  But  those  who  did  will 
receive  these  benefits."  And  property  so. 
There  is  no  question  about  the  law  con- 
tained in  the  amendment.  There  is  room 
for  differences,  and  honest  differences,  of 
opinion  regarding  the  morality.  However, 
there  is  ample  precedent,  from  the  mo- 
rality standpoint,  for  Congress  to  legis- 
late and  discriminate  in  favor  of  those 
who  have  worn  the  uniform  of  their 
country. 

I  point  out  another  thing  that  my 
amendment  would  do.  Like  the  Dirksen 
substitute,  my  amendment  absolutely 
covers  brokers  and  agents.  Actually,  it 
goes  a  little  beyond  the  Dirksen  substi- 
tute in  its  coverage,  because  my  amend- 
ment would  cover  brokers,  salesmen,  at- 
torneys, auctioneers,  and  the  like. 

We  can  do  this  under  the  14th  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution.  These  people 
are  licensed  to  operate  under  State  law. 
I  am  quite  satisfied  that  we  have  the 
power  to  reach  them. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  do  I  under- 
stand the  Senator  from  Iowa  to  say  that 
his  amendment  would  preclude  an  at- 
torney from  carrying  out  the  instruc- 
tions received  from  his  client? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  will  say  that  an  attor- 
ney could  not  discriminate  in  behalf  of 
an  owner.  This  coverage  is  absolute. 

I  am  glad  the  Senator  asked  that  ques- 
tion, because  I  can  understand  how  easily 
one  could  be  confused  over  that  point. 
An  attorney  who  is  selling  a  home  is  in 
the  same  relationship  from  the  stand- 
point of  my  amendment  as  is  a  real 
estate  agent  or  a  salesman. 

I  point  out  that  this  coverage  was  ex- 
tended to  attorneys  in  this  type  of  sit- 
uation in  the  case  of  my  own  State  of 
Iowa  under  a  statute  that  was  enacted 
into  law  last  year. 

With  regard  to  the  owners  themselves, 
there  are  two  ways  of  analyzing  this 
housing  problem.  The  first  is  to  look  at 
governmentally  financed  or  insured 
dwellings.  With  respect  to  the  four  cate- 
gories under  section  203 < a)  of  the  Dirk- 
sen substitute — governmentally  financed 
homes — my  amendment  would  prohibit 
discrimination  in  any  advertising. 

With  respect  to  single-family  dwell- 
ings sold  or  rented  by  an  owner,  my 
amendment  would  permit  discrimination 
in  line  with  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
BYRD]  and  agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on 
yesterday. 

With  respect  to  rooms  or  units  in 
dwellings  containing  living  quarters  oc- 
cupied by  no  more  than  four  families 
living  independently  of  each  other,  if  the 
owner  actually  maintains  and  occupies 
one  of  such  living  quarters  as  his  resi- 
dence, discrimination  would  not,  just  as 
provided  in  the  Dirksen  substitute,  be 
prohibited  imder  my  amendment.  How- 
ever, in  cases  of  larger  than  a  four-family 
dwelling  unit,  discrimination  is  pro- 
hibited. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr,  MILLER.  I  yield. 


Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident do  I  correctly  understand  that  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
would  not  disturb  the  provisions  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  yesterday,  an 
amendment   which   the   Senate   agreed 

to?  » 

Mr  MILLER.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Yesterday  I  secured  unanimous  consent 
to  modify  my  amendment  if  the  Byrd 
amendment  was  agreed  to.  And  since 
the  Byrd  amendment  was  agreed  to, 
my  amendment  has  been  so  modified. 

Actually,  so  far,  there  is  very  little  dif- 
ference between  my  amendment  and 
the  Dirksen  substitute  with  the  Baker 
amendment  in  it. 

The  next  category  is  nongovcrnmen- 
tally  financed  or  insured  dwellings.  With 
respect  to  these,  my  amendment  would 
prohibit  the  owner  from  discrimination 
in  advertising  affecting  interstate  com- 
merce. 

This  is  a  more  limited  advertising  pro- 
hibition than  the  previous  one.  As  long 
as  the  Federal  Government  has  a  string 
on  dwellings  through  financing  or  in- 
surance, the  Federal  Government  has 
the  power  to  say,  "You  won't  discrimi- 
nate in  any  advertising.'  However, 
where  there  is  no  Federal  stnng. 
where  the  owner  has  financed  his  own 
dwelling,  then  the  reach  of  the  Federal 
Government  should  be  under  the  com- 
merce clause.  And  that  is  why  my 
amendment  prohibits  discrimination  in 
advertising    affecting    interstate    com- 

mcrcc 

With  respect  to  single-family  dwell- 
ings sold  or  rented  by  an  owner  we 
have  the  same  coverage  as  the  Byid 
amendment  which  was  agreed  to  by  the 
Senate  on  yesterday. 

With  respect  to  rooms  or  units  in 
dwellings  containing  living  quarters  oc- 
cupied or  intended  to  be  occupied  by  no 
more  than  four  families  living  inde- 
pendently of  each  other,  there  is  no  pro- 
hibition against  discrimination. 

I  know  that  some  people  feel  very 
strongly  about  this.  They  feel  that  there 
should  not  be  any  discrimination  in  any 
housing.  However.  I  say  to  those  people 
that  where  the  Government  has  not  en- 
tered the  picture  at  all,  where  the  owner 
has  acquired  his  own  four-family  dwell- 
ing I  do  not  know  where  the  Federal 
Government  has  the  constitutional  power 
to  exercise  control  unless  we  want  to 
make  a  shambles  of  the  Constitution  t^ 
reach  that  point.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  four-unit  dwelling  is  exempt  under 
the  Dirksen  proposal  anyhow. 

With  respect  to  over  four-family  mul- 
tiple dwellings,  my  amendment  would  do 
two  things.  These  are  in  the  privately 
financed  areas.  'When,  under  a  State  or 
local  law,  that  dwelling  is  operated  un- 
der some  special  law  or  ordinance  as  a 
multiple-unit  dwelling,  then  I  believe  it 
comes  under  the  14th  amendment  powers 
of  Congress  under  the  Constitution.  And 
my  amendment  would  prevent  discrimi- 
nation. However,  in  other  over  four- 
family  multiple  dwellings,  where  there 
is  no  requirement  that  such  multiple 
dwelling  operate  under  a  State  or  local 
law,  then  discrimination  would  not  be 
prohibited. 

Mr.  President,  finally,  the  exemption 
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under  section  207  covering  religious  or- 
ganizations, and  so  forth,  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  Dirksen  substitute,  is  pre- 
served in  my  amendment.  However.  I 
think  every  one  generally  agrees  upon 
this  exemption. 

That,  in  brief.  Is  an  explanation  of 
my  amendment. 

I  repeat  that  my  problem  with  the 
Dlrkscn  substitute  and  the  reason  why  I 
have  spent  so  many  hours  trj'ing  to  come 
up  with  a  good,  workable  solution  is  be- 
cause the  Dirksen  substitute  offends  my 
coru^titutional  sensibilities.  I  cannot  sup- 
port a  bill  which  I  believe  rests  on  un- 
sound ground.  No  matter  what  the 
morality  of  the  problem  may  be,  if  we 
do  not  have  the  constitutional  power 
then  we  ought  to  change  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

There  were  many  Senators  who  felt 
very  sr.ronr:ly  that  it  was  immoral  tor 
"oli  tPxes  tr>  be  used  in  PederRl  elections. 
We  did  not  pass  a  law  on  the  subject. 
We  passed  a  constitutional  amendment. 
The  reason  we  had  to  do  so  was  that 
most  Senators  would  not  stand  for  such 
a  statute,  because  we  did  not  have  the 
constitutional  power  to  legislate  such  a 
statute.  - 

Mr.  President,  we  clearly  have  the  cnn- 
stitut'onal  touer.  under  the  14th  amend- 
ment, to  say  to  the  owner  of  a  multiple- 
UA  t  dwelling  that  is  required  to  Jierate 
according  to  a  State  statute,  or  required 
to  operate  acc^rd'ng  to  a  local  ordinance. 
"Thou  Shalt  not  discriminate."  The  14th 
amendment  gives  us  that  nower.  We  hive 
the  power  to  say  to  an  individual.  "Yoti 
will  n:)t  discriminate  in  advert  slug  nf- 
fectiUL;  interstate  commerce."  And.  cer- 
tanly,  when  the  Federal  Government  is 
financing  or  insur  n«  property,  we  have 
the  pKiwer  to  say.  "You  will  take  our  fi- 
nancing and  o'lr  insurance  <'ith  the 
string  of  "m  discrim'nation'  attached  to 
it." 

With  rfspect  to  the  coverage  of  the 
veterans.  Mr.  P.esident.  this  reaches  a 
great  many  people.  I  am  advised  by  the 
Veterans"  Admin  stration  thft  the-e  are 
23  m1i;ir)n  veten'ns.  83  riilllon  parents 
of  veterans,  aid  23  a-.ilUow  wive.->  and 
widows  of  veterf  ns  My  amendment  pro- 
vides that,  as  to  this  group,  there  shall 
be  no  discrimination  with  respect  to  any 
housing,  federally  financed  or  otherwise, 
any  time,  any  place,  anywhere. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  President,  that  this  ap- 
proach would  have  great  public  accept- 
ance. All  of  us  have  good  friends  who 
feel  very  stronrrly  about  their  personal 
home.  Their  home  is  their  castle.  But 
you  can  say  to  many  of  them.  "Your 
home  is  your  castle,  up  to  a  point.  When 
the  national  security  of  your  country  is 
involved,  when  it  comes  to  discrimi- 
nating against  a  member  or  honorably 
discharged  member  of  the  Armed  Forces 
or  his  surviving  widow  or  parent  there 
must  be  no  discrimination.  You  can  dlf  • 
criminate  any  other  way  you  want  to — 
credit  rating,  any  other  way  you  want — 
but  not  on  the  basis  of  race,  religion, 
color,  or  national  origin." 

Mr,  President.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  my  colleague,  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, on  his  time,  and  to  answer 
questions  of  any  other  Senator. 

Mr.  BRCMDKE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  read  the  proposed 


amendment,  it  would  apply  to  a  situa- 
tion in  which  the  prospective  buyer  or 
the  renter  is  a  member  or  honorably  dis- 
charged member  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States,  or  surviving  widow  or 
surviving  parent  of  such  member. 

Now.  I  ask  this  question:  What  is  the 
soldier  in  Vietnam,  who  is  risking  his  life, 
going  to  think  when  he  feels  that,  under 
this  amendment  or  under  the  proposed 
law.  unless  he  is  killed  or  dies,  his  par- 
ent is  not  protected  against  discrimina- 
tion, or  his  wife  is  not. protected  against 
discrimination  because  she  is  not  a  sur- 
viving widow,  or  his  parents  are  not  sur- 
viving parents?  Then,  if  he  has  parents, 
they  have  to  go  to  court  to  get  judicial 
determination,  because  it  reads:  "or  a 
judicially  determined  dependent  of  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces."  They 
must  go  to  court  to  get  a  judicial  deter- 
mination as  to  whether  they  are  depend- 
ent upon  that  soldier  in  Vietnam. 

There  are  many  soldiers  whose  par- 
ents, foitunately,  are  not  dependent 
upon  them.  Those  parents  would  not  be 
covered  by  this  amendment.  It  certainly 
seems  unconscionable  to  me  to  say  to 
that  soldier  in  Vietnam  that  the  only 
way  he  can  cover  his  wife  or  his  mother 
or  his  father  is  for  him  to  give  up  his  life. 
It  is  even  worse  than  the  first  situation 
I  suggested.  But  I  believe  that  the  first 
one  is  bad  enough. 

The  Senator  has  not  yet  said  that 
what  I  asked  or  pointed  out  to  him  under 
his  amendment  is  not  true.  The  fact  is 
that  it  would  be  saying  to  an  American 
Negro,  "The  only  way  you  cannot  be  dis- 
cnminated  against  is  to  join  the  Armed 
Forces  and  go  off  to  Vietnam  to  risk 
your  life."  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any 
basis  in  law — certainly,  no  basis  in  mo- 
rality—which would  justify  Congress 
saying  that.  I  repeat  that  no  Negro  vet- 
dan  wortn  his  salt  would  ever  want  this 
special  privilege  given  to  him  and  denied 
to  the  other  members  pf  his  race. 

The  Senator  has  not  answered  that 
q  iestion. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
that  if  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces 
heard  such  an  explanation  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ma.ssachusetts  has  just  offered, 
and  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  hear 
my  explanation,  he  might  conclude  as 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has 
suggested.  But  I  must  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts — and  I  am  happy 
that  we  have  an  opportunity  to  make  a 
little  legislative  history  at  this  time — 
that  he  completely  misreads  the  amend-, 
ment  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  he  sug- 
gests. 

He  asks  the  question.  How  would  the 
veteran  or  how  would  the  member  of 
the  Armed  Forces  feel  if  he  thought 
that  the  only  way  he  could  avoid  dis- 
crimination is  to  join  the  Armed  Forces? 
That  question  is  completely  unrespon- 
sive to  the  provisions  of  the  amendment. 
The  facts  of  legal  life  are  that  he  does 
not  have  to  be  discriminated  against, 
and  he  should  not  be  discriminated 
against,  so  far  as  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  concerred,  where  we 
have  the  power  under  the  Constitution 
to  prevent  it.  And  my  amendment  would 
do  so  in  the  case  of  many  dwellings 
whether  one  is  a  veteran  or  not.  We  have 
the  power  under  the  14th  amendment, 


and  we  have  the  power  under  the  com- 
merce clause,  to  do  so. 

With  respect  to  the  gaps  in  our  con- 
stitutional power.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  and  I  could  agree 
that  State  and  local  law  should  cover 
them.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  unfor- 
tunate that  State  and  local  laws  have 
not  already  covered  the  situation  so  that 
we  would  not  have  to  legislate.  But  if  we 
are  going  to  legislate,  if  we  are  going 
to  respect  the  Constitution,  we  must  stay 
within  the  Constitution. 

Under  my  amendment,  one  need  not 
join  the  Armed  Forces  to  avoid  discrim- 
ination. All  one  need  do  is  come  with- 
in the  14th  amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion or  within  the  commerce  clause,  and 
discrimination  will  be  pvoided  in  mil- 
lions of  units. 

As  I  understand  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment, there  are  exemptions  for  millions 
of  units.  That  does  not  mean  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  likes  it.  It 
does  not  mean  that  I  like  it.  But  I  be- 
lieve there  is  a  con.stitutional  matter 
that  we  should  respect  in  this  situation. 
I  say  this  with  all  deference,  knowing 
that  some  Senators  believe  that  the 
Constitution  covers  everything  under  the 
.sun.  But  if  the  Constitution  is  going  to 
mean  anything,  Mr.  President,  we  will 
have  to  legislate  within  its  framework 
undiluted  by  extreme  stretching  of  the 
meaning  of  its  provisions. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  ask  the  Senator  what 
portion  of  the  Constitution  he  relies  upon 
to  give  this  protection  to  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Well,  I  thought  I  already 
had  made  that  clear  in  my  first  com- 
ments in  response  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  by  referring  him  to  the 
attorneys  for  the  Department  of  Justice 
if  he  has  any  question  about  the  con- 
stitutional power  for  Congress  to  legis- 
late in  this  fashion.  I  am  well  satisfied. 
and  I  believe,  if  he  will  check  with  then. 
he  will  agree  with  them.  I  do  not  always 
agree  with  the  Department  of  Justice 
lawyers,  either.  But  I  am  quite  confident 
that  we  have  the  power  to  so  legislate, 
and  properly  so,  because  the  national  se- 
curity of  our  country  is  preeminent. 

However,  if  the  Senator  does  not  be- 
lieve we  can  discriminate  in  favor  of  vet- 
erans, I  would  say  that  we  are  going  to 
have  an  awful  job  finding  employment 
for  the  thousands  of  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration employees:  and  a  great  many  vet- 
erans may  feel  rather  strongly  that  they 
should  have  discriminatory  privileges  un- 
der the  various  VA  programs,  and  I  per- 
sonally believe  that  they  are  entitled  to 
them. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
that  the  Senator's  answer  is  not  respon- 
sive to  the  question. 

I  am  still  waiting  to  learn  from  the 
Senator  that  provision  in  the  Constitu- 
tion which  gives  us  the  power  to  protect 
the  veterans  against  discrimination. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator is  going  to  have  to  accept  the  au- 
thority I  have  cited,  or  read  the  cases.  If 
he  has  any  doubts,  let  him  talk  to  the 
Department  of  Justice.  I  tried,  in  the  best 
way  that  I  can.  to  answer  the  question; 
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and  if  the  Senator  does  not  think  it  is 
responsive,  I  regret  it. 

The  Senator  did  not  interpret  my 
amendment  accurately  when  he  said,  in 
effect,  "What  about  the  wives  of  the  boys 
in  Vietnam?" 

I  wish  to  answer  that  question.  I  think 
that  if  we  had  a  problem  in  that  con- 
nection, the  wife  would  very  well  repre- 
sent the  serviceman  in  the  purchase  of 
a  home.  Most  wives  do  not  have  the 
wherewithal  to  buy  a  home,  anyway. 
Title  to  the  property  is  usually  taken  in 
the  name  of  the  husband  or  the  husband 
and  the  wife,  and  in  that  sense  I  think 
that  as  long  as  the  buyer  is  the  service- 
man in  Vietnam  or  the  buyer  is  the  serv- 
iceman and  his  wife,  there  could  not  be 
discrimination.        , 

Mr.  BROOKE.  As  I  understand  the 
Senator,  his  authority  is  the  Department 
of  Justice,  and  I  do  not  believe 


Mr.  MILLER.  No;  I  did  not  say  that. 
I  said  the  authority  is  the  Constitution. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  I  asked  for  the  pro- 
vision of  the  Constitution  and  the  Sen- 
ator said  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Mr.   MILLER.  No,    the  Senator   said 
article  1,  section  8,  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  That  is  the  authority? 
Mr.  MILLER.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  And  I  take  it  that  the 
Senator  claims  that  that  gives  Congress 
the  right  to  act  on  the  basis  of  national 
security.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  MILLER.  Correct. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  Then,  Mr.  President,  it 
would  seem  that  what  we  are  saying  now 
to  the  Negro  soldier  is  even  a  worse  sit- 
uation than  I  had  suggested  before.  We 
are  now  saying  to  him:  "We  are  not  so 
much  concerned  with  having  you  pro- 
tected   against    discrimination    because 
you  are  serving  in  the  Armed  Forces,  but 
we  want  to  keep  your  morale  up  so  that 
you  can  be  a  better  soldier,  and  our  in- 
terest really  is  in  national  security  and 
the  morale  of  the  soldiers,  so  we  are  going 
to  protect  you  against  discrimination." 
Is  that  what  we  are  saying  here? 
Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  do  I  un- 
derstand this  time  is  rimning  against 
the  Senator  from  Msissachusetts  in  his 

questions?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No.  On 
the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  had  made  clear  that 
I  would  be  pleased  to  yield  on  the  Sen- 
ator's time,  and  I  thought  that  was 
understood. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
take  no  advantage  of  my  colleague.  All 
of  the  time  I  have  used  in  what  I  have 
said  to  my  colleague  will  be  credited  to 

my  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  no  objec- 
tion, and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
confusing  morality  with  legality.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  talk  about  morality  and  I  shall 
be  glad  to  talk  about  legality. 

Let  us  talk  about  legality.  The  legal- 
ity, as  I  understand  It.  concerns  where 
we  have  the  power  to  so  legislate.  I  have 
done  the  best  I  can  to  indicate  to  the 
Senator  that  under  article  I,  section  8, 
of  the  Constitution,  the  Congress  has  the 
power  to  so  legislate.  We  have  legislated 


in  favor  of  veterans  and  discriminated — 
if  one  wishes  to  use  the  word — against 
nonveterans,  from  time  immemorial.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  question  with 
respect  to  legality. 

I  mentioned  the  Department  of  Justice 
only  because  I  thought  the  Senator 
might  wish  to  check  the  matter  with 
them.  He  does  not  have  to  agree  with 
them  any  more  than  I  do.  I  thought  that 
suggestion  might  appeal  to  him,  or  he 
can  read  the  cases  himself. 

When  I  talk  about  the  national  se- 
curity interest  I  am  not  talking  atiout 
morality.  I  am  talking  about  the  con- 
stitutional power  of  the  Congress  to 
legislate  for  the  national  security  inter- 
est. National  security  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  morality  of  this  problem. 

The  morality  of  this  problem  is  wheth- 
er or  not  one  should  be  discriminated 
against  because  of  his  race,  color,  re- 
ligion, or  national  origin.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  will  be  many,  if  any.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  who  would  get  into 
an  argument  over  the  morality.  But  that 
is  not  going  to  get  us  anywhere  in  the 
Senate.  What  would  get  us  somewhere 
in  the  Senate  would  be  to  legislate  within 
our  constitutional  powers  to  legislate.  If 
we  feel  strongly  about  the  limitations 
of  the  Constitution  from  a  moral  stand- 
point— and  we  did  with  respect  to  the 
poll  tax  in  Federal  elections — then,  we 
can  amend  the  Constitution. 

I  hope  this  has  been  responsive  to  my 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  extend  me  the  courtesy  of 
yielding  to  me  on  my  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield  on  those  condi- 
tions. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
to  leave  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in  about 
10  minutes  to  catch  a  plane  and  I  will 
not  be  able  to  even  vote  on  this  amend- 
ment. I  would  like  to  yield  myself  4 
minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  is  recognized. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  seem  to  me, 
as  much  as  I  sympathize  with  the  posi- 
tion of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  that  his  illustration  does 
not  even  go  far  enough. 

If  this  substitute  discriminates  and 
authorizes  discrimination  against  any- 
one because  of  his  race  or  national  origin, 
then  it  is  wrong.  If  anyone  believes  that, 
I  do  not  see  how  he  can  vote  for  it. 

The  provision  that  would  recognize  the 
rights  of  the  homeowner  in  this  par- 
ticular instance,  in  the  mind  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire,  is  not  in  any 
sense  discriminatory.  That  right  of  a 
homeowner  extends  just  as  much  to  a 
Negro  as  it  does  to  a  white  person,  or 
to  any  race. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  perfectly  conceiv- 
able that  the  time  might  well  come 
when  Negro  owners  and  occupiers  who 
have  acquired  or  built  a  home  might 
wish  the  freedom,  if  they  found  it  neces- 
sary or  advisable  to  dispose  of  their 
property,  to  choose  the  purchaser:  and 
the  time  might  well  come. 

So  it  Is  not  far-fetched  that  this  right 
of  a  homeowner  to  be  free  to  reut  or  dis- 
pose of  his  property  as  he  sees  fit  is 


not  discriminatory  because  it  applies  to 
all  races.  . 

If  I  thought  it  was  discrlmmatory, 
I  would  not  vote  for  it.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  let  me  say  frankly,  I  think  we 
could  have  drawn  the  line  a  little  more 
closely. 

I  regret  that  the  amendment  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia was  adopted  which  extends  it  to 
dwellings  other  than  a  person's  home. 
I  think  that  an  apartment  house  with 
four  families  is  going  fairly  far.  I  would 
have  applied  it  to  duplex  apartments.  I 
feel  strongly  that  those  who  take  in 
boarders  or  roomers  should  be  pro- 
tected—as they  are. 

We  in  Congress  have  taken  care  Oi 
public  accommodations  in  motels,  hotels, 
and  all  who  hold  out  those  accommoda- 
tions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has 
expired. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
mvself  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  is  recognized 
for  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  it  does 
not  strain  my  sensibilities  to  extend 
open  housing  to  apartment  houses,  to 
real  estate  developments,  and  to  single- 
dwelling  units  which  are  for  rental.  For 
that  reason,  I  am  glad  to  support  the 
bill  that  provides  for  those  privileges. 
But,  I  insist  that  this  provision  and 
this  bill  is  not  discriminatory.  The 
amendment  offered  by  my  distinguished 
friend  from  lowe  [Mr.  Miller!,  in  and 
of  itself,  admits  and  indicates  that  it  is 
discriminatory  and  seeks  to  relieve  a 
certain  group;  namely,  the  veteran  or 
serviceman. 

From  what  the  amendment  states,  or 
again  indicates  is  a  discrimination,  if 
it  is  a  discrimination,  should  not  apply 
to  any  Negro  whether  a  veteran  or  not 
a  veteran.  It  should  be  universal  in  its 
application.  It  has  to  be  universal  in  its 
application  to  citizens  and  residents  of 
all  races.  Therefore,  Mr.  President,  if 
I  were  able  to  be  here,  I  would  be  com- 
pelled to  vote  against  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  not  only  for 
the  very  cogent  reasons  advanced  by  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  but  the 
additional  reason  that  to  vote  for  ruch 
an  amendment  is  an  indication-  that  we 
are  consciously  and  intentionally  dls- 
criminatinfc,'. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  home- 
owner has  a  constitutional  right  to  pro- 
tection just  as  much  as  the  prospective 
buyer  or  renter.  So  long  as  we  stand  on 
that  ground,  to  me,  even  though  others 
may  not  agree,  it  is  sound  ground. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  if  I  am 
unable  to  be  here  when  the  vote  is  taken 
on  the  amendment,  I  want  to  be  an- 
nounced as  opposed  to  it  for  the  reasons 
I  have  stated. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  although 
I  regret  the  position  taken  by  my  good 
friend  from  New  Hampshire,  I  appreciate 
the  development  of  his  argument  because 
it  lays  the  foundation  for  a.<:kinE  my  col- 
league from  Massachusetts  the  follow- 
ing: Unless  I  am  misinformed.  I  under- 
stand that  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts agreed  to  support  the  Dirksen  sub- 
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sUtute.  If  that  Is  so.  the  Dlrksen  substi- 
tute provides— and  this  is  only  one  place 
where  there  is  a  similar  kind  of  exemp- 
tion— that  in  the  case  of  sinRle-famlly 
houses,  the  rental  or  the  sale  is  subject 
to  discrimination  if  the  person  does  not 
use  a  broker.  If  he  does  not  no  through 
a  broker,  he  can  slam  the  door  in  any- 
one's face. 

If  the  Senator  from  Ma.ssachusetts  Is 
going  to  support  that,  why  would  he  not 
support  an  amendment  which  would  say. 
"Well,  you  cannot  slam  the  door  in  the 
face  of  a  veteran,  in  the  case  of  one  of 
our  boys  who  have  served  in  Vietnam,  for 
example"?  But  if  we  do  not  say  that,  if 
the  Senate  does  not  adopt  my  amend- 
ment, the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
will  permit  that  to  happen.  I  would  regret 
this  very  much.  I  would  think  that  the 
men  serving  in  Vietnam  would  wonder 
about  it.  I  would  think  that  he  would 
welcome  the   recognition   that  at  least 
we  are  going  to  make  some  progress  in 
this  very  sensitive  area.   I  would  hope 
that  he  would  want  us  to  make  progress 
in   line   with    the   Constitution   of   the 
United  9tlites. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr    MANSFIELD.  Mr    President,  the 
Senate  has  been  considering  the  pend- 
ing legis'ation  for  about  2  months  now. 
The  pending  Dirksen  substitute  amend- 
ment provides.  In  part,  for  the  freedom 
of  choice  in  housing  for  all  Americans. 
In  my  opinion,  this  proposal,  as  it  has 
been  amended  by   the  Senate  to  date, 
represents  a  most  valid  approach  in  af- 
fording the  necessary  protection  for  all 
Americans.  It  is  the  result  of  an  in-depth 
and  detailed  study  by  many  Members  of 
this  body  for  many  weeks. 

As  each  Member  knows,  its  constitu- 
tional base  is  founded  in  the  commerce 
clause  and  the  14th  amendment  of  the 
Constitution. 

At  this  hour,  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  MiLLE»l  would  drastically  change 
the  whole  approach  and  constitutional 
basis  for  providing  this  freedom  of 
choice. 

In  doing  so.  it  would  miss  the  entire 
point  and  the  real  purpose  of  the  legis- 
lation. 

As  I  envision  the  bill,  we  are  concerned 
with  removing  a  barrier  which  presently 
exists  in  our  society  for  some  Americans 
to  exercise  the  right  to  live  where  their 
means  will  permit. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Muler)  would  not  meet  that 
problem.  It  would,  instead,  substitute  the 
requirement  that  to  be  free  of  this  insti- 
tutional barrier  in  our  society,  one  must 
first  serve  in  the  Armed  Forces,  or  have 
a  son  or  husband  die  in  the  service  of 
his  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
man  serving  in  Vietnam  today  should 
have  to  die  in  order  that  his  mother  or 
father  should  be  afforded  the  coverage 
of  this  bill. 

I  am  a  veteran  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
I  was  a  seaman  in  the  Navy  in  the  First 
World  War.  private  in  the  Army,  and 
private  first  class  in  the  Marine  Corps. 
I  am  a  vigorous  adherent  of  providing 
in  every  way  for  those  who  serve  their 
country   in   this  capacity.   I   think  my 


record  of   25  years  in  both   Houses  of 
Congress  will  prove  that. 

Every  degree  of  assistance  should  be 
provided  for  Americans  who  were  dis- 
abled as  a  result  of  service  to  their  coun- 
try. The  best  of  medical  facilities  should 
be  afforded  to  every  American  whose  dis- 
ability was  caused  in  the  service  of  his 
country.  The  fullest  educational  benefits 
should  be  granted  every  veteran  who  re- 
turns to  civilian  life. 

Every  veteran  should  be  free,  also,  of 
every  form  of  racial  discrimination  in 
the  buying   of   a  home. 

But.  so  should  the  nonveteran.  So 
should  the  person  whose  misfortune  it 
was  to  be  bom  with  a  physical  handicap 
which  prevents  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  in  this  bill 
is  to  tell  that  same  man  whose  physical 
handicap  prevented  his  military  service 
that  we  do  not  want  the  color  of  his 
skin  to  be  a  further  handicap. 

I  think  that  the  freedoms  of  those  who 
were  unable  to  serve  are  in  no  less  need 
of  protection,  because  they,  too,  are 
Americans.  I  think  that  they  are  no  less 
entitled,  and  no  more,  than  any  other 
segment  of  our  population.  I  would  hope 
that  they  would  all  be  treated  alike. 

Therefore,  I  urge  rejection  of  the 
Miller  amendment. 

Mr.  MILX.ER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MILLER.  Do  I  understand,  from 
the  Senator's  remarks,  that  he  is  alleging 
my  amendment  would  require  that  in  the 
case  of  over  four-family  dwellings  one 
would  have  to  be  serving,  or  have  served 
in  the  Armed  Forces,  in  order  to  be  free 
from  discrimination? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  beg- 
ging the  question.  The  Senator  refers  to 
veterans'  privileges.  I  will  lay  my  record 
on  the  line  on  behalf  of  our  veterans  with 
his  or  anyone  else's  in  either  House  or 
Senate.  I  do  not  yield  any  more.  The 
Senator  can  make  his  speech  on  his  own 
time. 

Mr.  MILLER.  There  is  no  question 
about  that,  but  I  must  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  Montana  that  he  completely 
misunderstands  my  amendment  when  he 
says  that  it  would  require  one  to  serve 
in  the  Armed  Forces  to  be  free  of  dis- 
crimination in  housing  under  my  amend- 
ment. 

My  amendment  does  no  such  thing. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  should  read 

it.  and  he  would  know  that  it  does  not, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 

Montana  has  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MILLER.  My  amendment  has  the 
same  coverage  as  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment, and  I  presume  the  Senator  from 
Montana  is  going  to  support  that.  It  has 
the  same  coverage  in  this  respect  regard- 
less of  whether  one  is  in  the  Armed 
Forces  or  not.  but  I  go  a  step  further.  I. 
in  effect,  modify  that  with  the  Baker 
amendment,  and  then  I  come  in  and  say. 
•But  the  Baker  amendment  will  be 
undercut  if  you  are  in  the  Armed  Forces.' 
Mr.  President,  if  there  is"  going  to  be 
a  vote  on  this  proposal,  let  us  have  a  vote 
on  the  merits,  and  not  on  the  basis  of 
a  misleading  statement  on  my  amend- 
ment. 


Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield  him- 
self? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield  myself  2  min- 
utes. 

The  Dirksen  substitute,  when  fully 
operative,  prohibits  the  owners  of  ap- 
proximately 80  percent  of  housing  in 
this  country  from  discrimination,  or  ap- 
proximately 52.6  million  living  units. 

The  Miller  amendment  prohibits  the 
owners  of  800,000  units,  or  1  percent  of 
the  Nations  housing  market,  from  dis- 
crimination. Thus,  it  thoroughly  de- 
stroys the  Dirksen  substitute  that  we 
have  been  dealing  with. 

There  are  two  different  parts  to  the 
Miller  amendment.  The  first  reaches 
federally  assisted  housing,  which  today 
consists  of  approximately  3.8  million 
units,  but  from  that  it  exempts  single- 
family,  owner-occupied  units;  two,  sin- 
gle-family, most-recent-resldent  imlts: 
three,  the  Byrd  amendment  of  yester- 
day: four.  Mrs.  Murphy;  and.  five,  multi- 
units  when  not  operating  under  State 
or  local  law. 

Added  to  that  are  8.3  million  under 
Federal  Executive  order,  and  he  exempts 
all  but  800,000  of  those  units. 

That  is  the  only  part  of  the  Miller 
amendment,  except  for  veterans,  which 
affects  the  right  of  the  owner  to  dis- 
criminate. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  As  soon  as  I  complete 
the  description,  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield. 
Second,  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  prohibits  discrimination 
against  a  veteran  or  his  widow  and  some 
others  related  to  that  veteran.  We  esti- 
mate that  there  are  approximately  2.4 
million  Negro  veteran  families  or  per- 
sons eligible  to  take  advantage  of  the 
nondiscrimination  offered  by  the  vet- 
erans provision  of  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Iowa;  but  I  also  esti- 
mate that  there  are  3.3  million  Negro 
nonveterans  who  are  draft  rejectees.  So 
there  is  a  form  of  discrimination  there 
—unintentional,  but  it  is  part  of  the 
Miller  amendment.  So  it  reaches  only  a 
modest  2  to  3  million  in  this  country. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  says,  "But  I 
prohibit  discrimination  by  brokers." 
That  is  an  approach  which  I  believe 
needs  to  be  analyzed,  because  the  pos- 
sibilities for  subtle  discrimination,  where 
the  owner  can  discriminate  but  where 
the  broker  cannot  discriminate,  defy  the 
imagination.  They  are  virtually  limitless. 
Thus,  to  say  that  the  broker  is  prevented 
from  discrimination,  but  the  owner  Is 
not,  proposes  something  that  is  not  con- 
vincing. 

Finally,  I  have  said  this  repeatedly,  and 
I  think  it  is  fundamental  to  this  mat- 
ter: I  am  offended  by  the  notion  that  it 
is  decent  to  advertise  in  the  newspaper 
and  to  put  a  "for  sale"  sign  In  front  of 
one's  home,  to  have  a  broker  go  out,  and 
through  the  multiple  listing  service  and 
all  the  other  techniques  designed  to  get 
the  public  to  come  Into  the  market,  in 
order  to  have  the  greatest  possible 
market  and  obtain  the  highest  possible 
price,  to  lead  the  Negro  husband,  wife, 
and  children,  to  think  they  have  a  chance 
to  buy  that  home,  and  then  let  them 
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walk  up  to  that  home,  go  up  to  that  "for 
sale"  sign,  be  told,  "No;  you  are  a  Negro." 
I  know  It  is  a  curse.  It  is  offensive. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  Iowa  joins 
me  in  wishing  to  avoid  discrimination 
in  the  way  of  rental  housing,  but  there 
is  no  other  way  of  characterizing  the 
Miller  amendment  except  to  say  it  de- 
stroys the  Dirksen  amendment  and  sub- 
stitutes in  its  place  an  alternative  which 
I  feel  is  completely  unacceptable. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  just  as  a 
matter  of  clarifying  the  record,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  no  longer  have  the 

floor-  ,     .v.- 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  would  like  to  make  this 

comment  on  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota's statement.  I  may  have  misunder- 
stood him,  but  1  thought  he  said  that 
in  the  case  of  federally  assisted  housing, 
my  amendment  would  not  reach  the 
multiple  dwelling.  I  invite  his  attention 
to  my  statement  which  is  on  the  desks 
of  all  Senators.  Item  1-d  reads:  "All 
other  U.S.  Government-financed  or  in- 
sured dwellings"— and  that  means  all. 
other  than  single  or  under  four  unit 
multl- family  dwellings.  My  amendment 
would  prohibit  discrimination  as  pro- 
vided in  section  204  with  respect  to  20 
million  units  In  such  dwellings. 

If  there  is  any  difference  of  opinion  on 
this.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota could  ascertain  very  readily  by  read- 
ing lines  11-13  on  page  3  that  my  amend- 
ment does  exactly  what  my  explanation 
says  it  does. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  because 
of  the  time  factor,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  trouble  with  the 
argument  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  is 
that  his  amendment  does  not  do  what 
he  says  it  does.  The  language  to  which 
he  refers  exempts  such  housing  from  an 
exemption,  but  it  is  never  included  in  the 
first  place.  It  is  a  nullity. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  i  No.  599 » .  as  modified,  of  the 
Senator  from  Iowa.  On  this  vote,  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  caUed 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  <  after 
having  voted  in  the  affirmative).  Mr. 
President,  on  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  I  Mr. 
Pastore].  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote,  I  woiUd  vote  "yea."  Therefore,  I 
withdraw  my  vote. 
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I  announce  that  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana IMr.  HartkeI,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  IMr.  McIntyre], 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  IMr. 
Pastore],  the  Senator  from  Florida  IMr. 
Smathers],  the  Senator  from  Texas  IMr. 
Yarborouch],  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  IMr.  Young]  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  IMr.  Harris]  is  absent  be- 
cause of  an  illness  in  his  family. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  IMr.  Baker], 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  IMr.  Mor- 
ton], the  Senator  from  Nebraska  IMr. 
Hruska],  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Percy]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  IMr.  Dirk- 
sen] is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  be- 
cause of  death  in  his  family. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  IMr.  Percy]  would  vote 
"nay," 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  13, 
nays  73,  as  follows: 


Brooke 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Errtn 

Hayden 


Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brewster 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dodd 

Domlnlck 

Pannln 

Feng 

Pulbrlght 

Gore 


|No.  44Leg.) 

YEAS— 13 

Hlckenlooper 
Hill 

Holland 
Jordan.  N.C. 
Miller 

NAYS— 73 

Grlffln 

Gruenlng 

Hansen 

Hart 

Hatfield 

HoUinRS 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Jordan, Idaho 

Kennedy.  Mass. 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Kuchel 

Lausche 

Long,  Mo. 

Long,  La. 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McClellan 

McGee 

McGovern 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Monroney 

Montoya 


Scott 
Sparkman 

Stennls 


Morse 

Moss 

Mundt 

Murphy 

Muskle 

NeLson 

Pearson 

Pell 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Blblcoff 

Russell 

Smith 

Spong 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tydlngs 

Williams,  N.J. 

Wfilliams,  Del. 

Young.  N.  Dak. 


PRESENT  AND  GIVING  A  LIVE  PAIR, 

AS  PREVIOUSLY  REX30RDED— 1 
Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  for, 
NOT  VOTING— 13 

McCarthy  Smathers 

McIntyre  Yarborough 

Morton  Young.  Ohio 

Pastore 
Percy 


Baker 

Dirksen 
Harris 
Hartke 
Hruska 


So  Mr.  Miller's  amendment  <No.  599 » 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   593 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  593,  and  ask  that  it 

be  read.  ^ 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
On  page  2.  strike  all  after  the  period  In  line 

6  and  all  of  lines  7  through  12  and  insert  in 


lieu  thereof  the  following:  '•No  prosecution 
of  any  offense  described  in  this  section  shall 
be  undertaken  by  the  United  States  except 
upon  the  formal  authorization  in  writing  of 
the  Attorney  General  or  Deputy  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  which  author- 
ization shall  not  be  given  unless  the  appro- 
priate State  or  local  law  enforcement  official 
has  failed  to  promptly,  after  the  alleged  of- 
fense has  been  brought  to  his  attention,  com- 
menced proper  proceedings  in  the  matter,  or. 
having  done  so.  failed  to  carry  forward  such 
proceedings  in  good  faith  and  with  due  dili- 
gence and  reasonable  promptness.  In  no  event 
shall  such  authorization  be  given  except  upon 
the  cerOflcation  in  writing  of  the  Attorney 
General  or  the  Deputy  Attorney  General  that 
in  his  Judgment  a  prosecution  by  the  United 
States  is  in  the  public  interest  and  necessary 
to  secure  substantial  justice,  which  function 
of  certification  may  not  be  delegated." 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  mv  amendment  is  to  modify  the 
language  on  page  2 'in  the  Dirksen  sub- 
stitute insofar  as  the  power  of  the  At- 
torney General  to  bring  suits  under  title 
I  is  concerned. 

As  the  Dirksen  substitute  now  reads: 
No  prosecution  of  any  offense  described 
in  this  section  shall  be  undertaken  by  the 
United  States  except  upon  the  certification 
in  writing  of  the  Attorney  General  or  the 
Deputy  Attorney  General  that  in  his  judg- 
ment a  prosecution  by  the  United  States 
is  in  the  public  interest  and  necessary  to 
secure  substantial  Justice,  which  function 
of  certification  may  not  be  delegated. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  of  talk  about 
States  rights  and  States  responsibilities 
correlative  to  those  rights.  However,  the 
way  the  Dirksen  substitute  now  provides 
the  Attorney  General,  no  matter  who 
he  may  be  has  the  discretionary  power 
to  destroy  State  responsibility. 

My  amendment  provides  that  the  At- 
torney General  will  not  plve  the  authori- 
zation to  proceed  unless  the  appropriate 
State  or  local  law-enforcement  official 
has  failed,  after  the  alleged  offense  has 
been  brought  to  his  attention,  to  com- 
mence proper  proceedings  in  the  mat- 
ter, or  having  done  so.  has  failed  to 
carry  forward  such  proceedings  in  good 
faith,  with  due  diligence  and  reason- 
able promptness.  I  suggest  that  this  is 
a  reasonable  basis  on  which  to  let  the 
States  exercise  their  responsibilities. 

If  the  Attorney  General  does  not  have 
good  reasons  for  taking  a  case  away 
from  State  or  local  officials,  he  would  go 
into  Federal  district  court  at  his  peril. 
If  he  goes  into  Federal  district  court  and 
the  issue  is  raised  that  the  State  or  local 
enforcement  official  was  proceeding  in 
good  faith,  with  due  diligence  and  rea- 
sonable promptness,  the  court  would  de- 
cide the  question.  If  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral has  good  reasons  for  his  belief  and 
can  so  show,  the  court  would  keep 
jurisdiction. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time.  I  will  be  happy  to  answer  any 
questions  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes, 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator,  himself, 
has  stated  the  most  fatal  argument 
against  his  own  amendment,  and  that 
is  that  the  U.S.  district  court  would 
have  to  find  that  a  local  district  attorney 
had  failed  to  carry  forward  such  pro- 
ceedings in  good  faith  and  with  due  dili- 
gence and  reasonable  promptness.  For 
all  practical  purposes,  with  all  the  inter- 
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ference  of  States  rights  we  are  talking 
about,  that  would  enable  the  VS.  district 
court  to  Impeach  the  local  district  attor- 
ney. That  IB  the  fatal  defect,  in  my 
Judgment. 

A  second  defect  Is  that  the  amendment 
does  not  say  anything  about  what  hap- 
pens with  the  proceeding  Suppose  it  is 
prosecuted  with  reasonable  promptness 
but  with  no  skill  or  in  a  prejudiced  at- 
moephere — and  this  is  the  very  thing 
which  this  bUl  is  trying  to  reach— and 
the  proceeding  thereupon  falls  because  of 
the  social  order  in  a  given  community. 

We  are  trying  to  attain  contempo- 
raneous jurisdiction,  but  of  a  serious 
kind,  so  that  the  Attorney  General,  him- 
self, must  certify.  IncidenUlly.  this  was 
the  subject  of  a  discussion  with  Senator 
DiRKSiN.  and  agreed  upon  with  him.  be- 
cause he  had  some  questions.  So  we 
changed  It  to  require  a  certification  by 
the  Attorney  General  or  the  Deputy  At- 
torney General,  personally,  and  no  one 
else,  on  the  ground  that  this  was  really  a 
case  requiring,  in  the  public  interest, 
prosecution  by  the  United  States— a 
pretty  hlg;h-level  certification,  and  one 
not  given  taa  easily. 

Senator  Dirkskn  was  satisfied  with 
that,  because  it  preserved  what  needed 
to  be  preserved  in  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion without  nmnlng  afoul  of  these  other 
propositions — to  wit.  Impeaching  the  dis- 
trict attorney,  which  I  believe  is  very 
much  worse,  or  dealing  with  a  question 
where  State  proceedings  just  go  forward 
to  acquitUl  and  the  United  Stotes  is 
foreclosed  out.  That  is  the  sitiiation 
which  this  bUl  is  trying  to  reach. 

For  those  reasons,  on  behalf  of  Sen- 
ator Hart  and  myself,  we  feel  that  we 
must  oppose  the  amendment  and  ask  the 
Senate  to  r?ject  it. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes  for  the  purpose  of  ask- 
ing the  managers  of  the  bill  some  ques- 
tions about  the  amendment  and  about 
the  bill  as  it  Is  written. 

As  I  believe  they  know.  I  have  been  sup- 
porting them  all  the  way  through  on  the 
open  housing  provisions,  the  cloture 
votes,  and  the  balance  of  the  Dirksen 
substitute  I  should  like  the  Record  to 
show  that  in  my  opinion  the  bill  does 
not  go  far  enough  with  respect  to  0F>en 
housing,  and  I  have  said  so  time  and 
again. 

However,  the  provision  to  which  this 
amendment  is  directed  has  bothered  me 
from  the  beginning,  because  it  seems  to 
leave  open — unless  we  have  the  Miller 
amendment — the  possibility  that  a  per- 
son will  find  himoclf  faced  with  two 
simultaneous  prosecutions — one  under 
the  State  and  one  under  the  Federal 
system. 

I  ask  the  manager  of  the  bill  whether 
any  thought  has  been  given  to  this  prob- 
lem: first,  as  to  whether  this  is  a  possi- 
bihty  or  a  probability;  and.  second,  if  it 
is  either  a  possibility  or  a  probability,  if 
there  is  any  way  that  this  situation  could 
be  cured  by  adoption  of  the  Miller 
amendment  or  perhaps  even  some  modi- 
fication of  the  Miller  amendment. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr,  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute. 

Certainly,  tnere  is  no  probability.  We 
have  a  long  record — and  it  is  not  an 


unhappy  record — in  this  country  of  con- 
current Federal  and  State  Jurisdiction. 
We  are  familiar  with  the  McGulre  Act 
and  the  Federal  sUtute  concerning  auto- 
mobile theft.  A  variety  of  situations  exist 
In  which  the  same  action  is  a  crime  under 
both  State  and  Federal  law. 

I  spent  a  little  time  as  U.S.  district  at- 
torney for  eastern  Michigan.  Gccaslon- 
ally.  a  U.S.  attorney  Is  confronted  with 
a  choice  in  a  case  involving  conciu-rent 
Federal  and  State  jurisdiction  in  a  crim- 
inal case.  You  normally  defer  for  SUte 
prosecution. 

However,  as  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  pointed  out.  at  the  strong 
urging  of  Senator  Dirksen,  language  is 
explicitly  contained  in  the  sUtute  which 
requires  that  only  the  Attorney  General, 
or  the  Deputy  Attorney  General,  may 
make  the  decision  that  it  Is  necessary. 
in  the  public  interest.  And  in  order  to 
secure  subsUntial  justice,  to  certify  that 
a  prosecution  under  title  I  should  be 

brought  under  title  I.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expued. 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield  myself  one-half 
minute, 

I  feel  that  such  a  certification  is  com- 
pletely adequate,  and  this  was  the  feeling 
of  the  able  minority  leader,  who  gave 
leadership  in  developing  this  approach  to 
the  matter. 

Mr.  DOMINICK,  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myseif  an  additional  2  minutes  for  the 
purpose  of  exploring  this  matter  a  little 
further. 

The  bill,  as  now  written,  provides  that 
no  prosecution  of  any  offense  described 
'in  this  section"  shall  be  undertaken  by 
the  United  States,  The  section.  I  suppose, 
refers  to  section  101  of  the  bill  under 
title  I.  It  does  not  seem  to  take  in  any 
of  the  other  portions  of  the  bill,  includ- 
ing title  H  or  title  HI.  What  is  the  situa- 
tion with  regard  to  enforcement  by  the 
Attorney  General  under  title  n?  Do  we 
have  the  same  type  of  limitations  in  those 
sections  that  we  have  in  title  I? 

Mr.  President,  I  have  more  time  re- 
maining than  the  managers  of  the  bill 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  may  be  taken  from  my  own  when 
they  answer  my  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN  in  the  chain .  Is  there  objection? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  HART.  I  thank  the  Senator.  That 
was  the  reason  for  my  apparent  abrupt- 
ness. 

The  restraint  that  I  described  in  my 
reply  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado's  first 
question,  which  I  indicated  I  thought  ap- 
propriate and  adequate,  is  relevant  to 
section  245.  which  is  found  under  title  I 
of  this  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS  I  believe  that  the  one  as- 
surance the  Senator  is  entitled  to  have — 
and  I  think  I  am  importing  something 
into  his  consideration— is  that  the  same 
plan  with  respect  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's action  foimd  under  section  245,  as 
we  would  provide  for  it  in  this  bill,  which 
appears  at  page  2,  lines  6  to  12,  inclu- 
sive, should,  as  a  matter  of  legislative  in- 


tent, be  clearly  stated  to  be  the  Intent  of 
the  Senate  in  respect  also  of  title  m. 

May  I  explain  to  the  Senator  very 
quickly  why  it  was  not  actually  written 
into  title  m.  Senator  Dirksen  wrote  title 
m  himself,  because  he  had  dealt  with 
the  housing  sections;  so  he  dealt  with  the 
penal  aspects  of  Interfering  with  rights 
under  housing,  and  he  failed  to  repeat 
what  he  had  himself  provided  for  in  re- 
spect of  worker  protection. 

So  I  will  state  to  the  Senator— with  the 
authority  of  the  manager  of  the  bill,  on 
the  part  of  both  of  us — that  the  intent  of 
the  Senate  is  that  the  same  certification 
should  be  made  in  respect  to  title  HI  as 
Is  made  in  respect  of  title  I;  and  if  the 
Senate  should  reject  this  amendment, 
that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  it  is 
rejected. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  This  is  still  on  my 
time,  Mr.  President. 

I  appreciate  that,  and  I  believe  our 
making  some  legislative  history  will  help. 
But  I  am  not  sure  that  It  cures  the 
problem. 

We  have  in  Colorado  probably  as  fine  a 
Civil  Rights  Commission  and  State  law 
in  fair  housing,  employment,  and  other 
areas  of  this  nature  as  one  can  get. 

I  would  object  vigorously  to  finding 
the  action  of  our  own  State  agencies  in 

this  field  being 

Mr  President,  may  we  have  order? 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 
The  Senator  may  proceed. 
Mr.     EKDMTNICK.     I     would     object 
vigorously  to  finding  Colorado,  which  has 
taken  the  lead  in  this  full  area  of  civil 
rights,  suddenly  superseded  by  an  At- 
torney General  who  decides  he  wants  to 
get    into    the    act    for    one    reason    or 
another.  This  is  why  I  brought  up  the 
ix)int. 

It  does  not  seem  logical  to  have  an  At- 
torney General  decide  that  a  State  is 
or  is  not  taking  prompt  and  diligent 
action  to  cure  the  problem. 

The  real  objection  I  see  at  the  present 
time  is  the  one  raised  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
jAvrrsl,  Certainly,  it  is  asking  a  Federal 
Judge  to  decide  if  the  State  or  local  law- 
enforcement  official  is  doing  all  he 
should  do.  It  creates  a  comity  problem. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  on  the  Sena- 
tor's time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  My  point  \''as  as  the 
Senator  stated  with  respect  to  this  added 
power.  The  Senator  favored  this  plan, 
and  I  pay  in.v  tribute  to  him,  I  know  it 
was  hard  for  him  to  do  so. 

The  reason  we  feel  it  is  essential  is  be- 
cause experience  has  shown  you  have  to 
be  prepared  to  move  in  csserting  rights. 
That  does  not  mean  you  get  them,  but 
you  must  assert  them.  Witnesses  pass 
away  and  people  cannot  be  found  at  the 
needed  time. 

With  respect  to  the  problem  of 
comity,  that  is  the  problem  of  the  Fed- 
end  court.  Think  of  the  kind  of  dilemma 
that  would  be  created  if  the  district 
attorney  thought  you  were  assailing 
him.  He  would  have  you  in  court  in  4 
months.  This  is  an  essential  rock  on 
which  we  would  founder  if  we  do  not  de- 
termine where  we  stand. 
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If  the  Senator  does  not  like  "certifica- 
tion" perhaps  he  could  suggest  a  better 
word.  We  tried  to  work  this  out  with  the 
Senator. 

The  Senator  suggested  he  favors  tne 
Miller  amendment  and  he  is  faced  with 
the  same  problem,  and  we  face  the  same 

thing.  ,   .       ..  „ 

Mr  DOMINICK.  I  appreciate  the 
statement  of  the  Senator.  I  gather  from 
what  he  is  saying  that,  first  it  is  the  m- 
tention  of  the  manager  of  the  bill  m 
regard  to  this  to  have  it  apply  not  only 
to  title  I  but  also  title  III  problems,  and 
second,  the  manager  expects  the  con- 
current jurisdiction  of  this  legislation  to 
lie  used  in  an  exceedinKlv  spanng  fashion 
ill  any  State  \,&VAne.  the  lead,  such  as 
Colorado,  to  lake  caiC  of  the  problems 
in  civil  rights.  . 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Speaking  for  myself  and 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart], 
the  answer  is  "Yes." 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

myself  2  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
Senator  is  recognized. 

Mr  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  suggested  that  if  a 
local  law-enforcement  official  was  not 
proceeding  with  proper  skill,  mv  amend- 
ment would  protect  him.  I  would  like  to 
make  the  record  clear  In  that  regard. 

When  I  use  the  phrase  "due  diligence, 
that  includes  proper  skill.  I  am  not  im- 
pugning the  motives  of  any  attorney  gen- 
eral or  criticizing  any  attorney  general. 
We  hfive  a  decision  to  make,  and  that  is 
whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  give  any 
attorney  general  the  power  to  take  away 
lurisdictlon  of  a  case   where  the  loca 
State  or  local  law-enforcement  official 
has  promptly,  once  the  alleged  offense 
has  been  brought  to  hU  attention,  com- 
menc^^d  proper  proceedings;  and,  having 
done  .so,  goes  forward  with  good  faith, 
due  diligence,  and  reasonable  prompt- 
ness I  think  those  are  reasonable  stand- 
ards to  require  of  State  and  local  law- 
enforcement  officials. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Iowa.  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr    BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
I  Mr  B.^YHl.  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
IMr   GoREl.  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
I  Mr  HartoeI,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
IMr  Hayden],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr  iNOUYEl.  the  Senator  fr.om  Minne- 
.sota  (Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Senator  irom 
New   Hampshire    IMr.   McIntyreI,   the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island   [Mr.  Pas- 
tore],  the  Senator  from  Florida     Mr. 
Smathers],  the  Senator  from  Texas  JMr. 
Yarborough],    and    the    Senator    from 
Ohio  IMr.YoTJNO]  are  necessarily  absent. 
I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma   (Mr.  Harris!   is  absent  be- 
cause of  an  illness  in  his  family. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  PAsroREl  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Florida  IMr.  SbiathersI. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 


Rhode  Island  would  vote  "nay"  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  would  vote  "yea. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
BayhI  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker]  ,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  HruskaI. 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr  Mor- 
ton! and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Percy]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sen! is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  be- 
cause of  death  in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Cotton  1 ,  the  Senator  from  Vermont  IMr. 
Aiken!,  and  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
I  Mr  Allott!  are  detained  on  official  busi- 

If'  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott!,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker!  .  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Percy!  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  29, 
nays  51.  as  follows: 

INo.45Leg.l 
YEAS— 29 


Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Carlson 

Curtis 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Ervin 

Pannln 

Fulbrlght 

Hansen 


Anderson 

Bartlett 

Bennett 

Bible 

Bot^gs 

Brewster 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Cannon 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

Dodd 

Domlnlck 

Pons 

Griffin 


Aiken 

Allott 

Baker 

Bayh 

Cotton 

Dirksen 

Gore 


Hickenlooper  Murphy 

HIU  Russell 

Holland  Sparkman 

HolUngs  Stennis 

Jordan,  N.C.  Talmadpe 

Long.  La.  Thurmond 

Mansfield  Tower 

McClellan  Williams  Del 

Miller  Young.  N.  Dak. 
Mundt 

NAYS— 51 

Omening 

Hart 

Hatfield 

Jackson 

Javits 

Jordan. Idaho 

Kennedy,  Mass. 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Kuchel 

I, ail  so  he 

Long.  Mo. 

Magnuson 

McGee 

McGovern 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Monroney 


Montoya 

Morse 

Mo=s 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Pearson 

Pell 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

P.a-.dolph 

Rlblcoff 

Scott 

smith 

Spong 

Symington 

TVdlngs 

Williams,  N.J. 

NOT  VOTING— 20 

jT>rrls  Morton 

Hartke  Pa-store 

Hayden  Percy 

Hruska  Smathers 

Ii.ouye  Yarborough 

McCarthy  Young,  Ohio 

Mclntyre 


So  Mr,  MILLER'S  amendment  was  re- 

Mr  '  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    500 

Mr  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  500,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  be  permitted 
to  modify  it  so  as  to  eliminate  some 
unnecessary  matters  and  make  it  ap- 
plicable to  the  star  print  of  the  Dirksen 
amendment.  „,.^,      ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
oblection.  it  is  so  ordered:  and  the 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows. 


on  page  6,  after  line  18.  add  the  following 

new  title :  

"TrrLE  n— TESTIMONY  OP  EYEWITNESS 
IN  CRIMINAL  PROCEEDINGS 
•SEC.  201.  (a)  Chapter  223.  title  18.  United 
States  Code   (relating  to  wltaesses  and  evi- 
dence), is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 
•■  '§  3501.  Admissibility  in  evidence  of  eyewit- 
ness te.stlmony 
"  The  testimony  of  a  witness  that  he  saw 
the   accused   commit   or   participate   In   the 
commission  of  the  crime  for  which  the  ac- 
cused is  being  tried  shall  be  admissible  in 
evidence   In  a  criminal  prosecution   in   any 
trial  court  ordained  and  established  under 
article  III  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States:  and  neither  the  Supreme  Court  nor 
ans  inferior   appellate   court  ordained   and 
estefellshed  by  the  Congress  under  article  III 
of    the   Constitution    of    the   United    States 
shall    have    jurisdiction    to   review,    reverse, 
vacate,  modify,  or  disturb  In  any  way  a  rul- 
ing of  such  a  trial  court  or  any  trial  court  in 
any  State,  territory,  district,  commonwealth, 
or  other  possession  of  the  United  States  ad- 
mitting in  evidence  in  any  criminal  prosecu- 
tion the  testimony  of  a  witness  that  he  saw 
the   accused   commit   or   participate   In   the 
commission  of  the  crime  for  which  the  ac- 
cused Is  tried.' 

•'(b)  The  section  analysis  of  that  chap- 
ter Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  Item: 

•"3501.  Admissibility  In  evidence  of  eyewit- 
ness testimony'." 
Change  title  II  to  title  III. 

Mr  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  purpose 
of  the  amendment  is  quite  .simple.  Until 
June  of  last  year,  it  was  held  by  all  the 
courts  of  this  land  that  an  eyewitness 
could  take  the  v^itness  .stand  .''.nd  usiify 
that  he  s&w  the  accused  commit  the 
crime  with  which  the  accased  stood 
cha  ped  The  qutstion  of  the  truthful- 
ness of  the  testimony  of  the  eyewitness 
was  solely  lor  the  juiy  in  all  courts. 
Federal  and  State. 

In  .lune  of  la.nt  .vcar,  Hie  Supreme 
Court  handed  down  three  decisions:  One 
in  the  Wade  case,  one  in  the  Gilbert  case, 
and  one  in  the  Stovall  ca.se.  in  which  it 
put  r.n  entirely  different  interpretation 
uDon  the  right-to-counsel  clause  of  the 
bIu  of  Rights  and  held,  for  the  first 
time  in  its  historj'.  that  it  is  unconstitu- 
tional for  a  law-enforcement  oflicer  hav- 
ing a  suspect  in  custody  to  permit  an  eye- 
witness to  look  at  the  i^uspcct  i or  the 
purpose  of  identifying  the  suspect  as 
perpetrator  of  the  c.ime  or  exoneratine 
the  .susrect  :is  the  "erpetrator  oi    tlie 

crime.  ^  ^  , 

So  now  when  an  eyewitness  takes  a 
look  at  a  suspect  in  custody  in  the  ab- 
sence  of  his   lawyer   for   identification 
purposes,  the  Supreme  Court  holds  that 
the  testimony  of  the  eyewitness  at  the 
trial  to  the  effect  that  he  saw  the  accused 
commit  the  crime,  and  that  tlie  basis  o. 
his  identification  wos  :;'.lely  '.vhat  he  saw 
at  the  time  he  saw  the  crime  committed 
cannot  be  received  in  evidence  unless  the 
judge  first  conducts  n    preliminary  m- 
quiry  into  the  mind  of  the  eyewitness 
and  ascertains  by  clerr  ^"d J"^^>"?:iv^ 
evidence  that  the  alleged  forbidden  look 
did  not  contribute  to  the  r.,ycholcKical 
certainty  of  the  eyewitness  that  he  iden- 
tified the  accused  as  the  person  he  saw 
commit  the  crime. 

This  holding  is  out  of  line  with  com- 
monsense  as  well  as  the  prior  sound  de- 
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clsions  construing  the  right-to-counsel 
clause.  This  amendment  would  restore 
the  sensible  rule  that  when  an  eyewit- 
ness takes  the  stand  and  testifies  that 
he  saw  the  accused  commit  the  crime, 
his  truthfulness  is  a  question  for  the 
Jui-y,  and  for  the  jury  alone.  This 
amendment  restores  the  law  to  what  it 
was  before  the  three  decisions  of  June 
1967.  and  is  based  on  the  principle  that 
the  victims  of  crime,  and  society  Itself, 
are  Just  as  much  entitled  to  justice  as 
the  stccuscd 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 30  seconds. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  reject  the 
umendment.  As  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  has  indicated,  it  goes  to  three 
Supreme  Court  cases  and  would  have 
the  effect  of  overruling  those  cases. 
Surely,  this  is  something  that  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  should  analyze.  It  is 
not  appropriate  to  the  legislation  before 

us.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina.  [Putting 
the  Quest^opl. 

Mt.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
a  division. 

On  a  division,  the  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wlU  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT    NO      499 

Mr  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  send  for- 
ward my  amendment  No.  499.  modified 
so  as  to  eliminate  certain  unnecessary 
language  and  to  make  It  conform  to  the 
star  print  of  the  Dirksen  substitute.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be 
permitted  to  modify  it  in  those  respects. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  the 
amendment  will  be  so  modified. 

The  clerk  will  read  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  modified,  as  follows: 

On  page  6.  after  line  18.  add  the  follow- 
ing new  title: 

"TITLE    II— ADMISSIBTLITT    OF    CONFKS- 
FESSIONS  IN  CRIMINAl,  PROCEEDINGS 

■Sec.  201.  (a)  Chapter  223.  title  18.  United 
States  Code   (relating  to  witnesses  and  evi- 
dence).  Is   amended   by   adding   at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sections: 
"'J3S01    Admissibility  of  confessions 

'•  'The  sole  test  of  the  admissibility  of  an 
admission  or  confession  of  an  accused  In  a 
criminal  prosecution  In  any  trial  court 
ordained  and  established  by  the  Congress 
under  article  III  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  its  voluntary  char- 
acters; and  neither  the  Supreme  Court  nor 
any  Inferior  appellate  court  ordained  and  es- 
tablished by  the  Congress  under  article  III  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  to  reverse,  vacate,  modify, 
or  disturb  In  any  way  a  ruling  of  such  a  trial 
court  In  any  criminal  prosecution  admitting 
In  evidence  as  voluntarily  made  any  ad- 
mission or  confession  of  an  accused  If  such 
ruling  Is  supported  by  any  competent  evi- 
dence admitted  at  the  trial. 


•  i  3502.  Reviewability  ol  confessions  In 
State  cases 
•'  Neither  the  Supreme  Court  nor  any  In- 
ferior court  ordained  and  established  by  Con- 
gress under  article  III  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
review  or  to  reverse,  vacate,  modify,  or  dis- 
turb in  any  way.  a  ruling  of  any  trial  court  of 
any  State  in  any  criminal  prosecution  ad- 
mitting in  evidence  as  voluntarily  made  an 
admission  or  confession  of  an  accused  If  such 
ruling  has  been  affirmed  or  otherwise  upheld 
by  the  highest  court  of  the  State  having  ap- 
pellate Jurisdiction  of  the  cause.' 

"(b)   The  section  analysis  of  that  chapter 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new   Items: 
"3501.  Admissibility  of  confessions. 
■  '3502.  Reviewability  of  confessions  in  State 
cases.'  " 
Change  title  II  to  title  III. 

Mr.  ERVm.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
very  simple  amendment.  Tlie  most  con- 
vincing evidence  of  the  guilt  of  any 
accused  is  his  own  voluntary*  confes- 
sion that  he  committed  the  crime  with 
which  he  stands  charged. 

The  objective  of  this  amendment  is  to 
restore  the  rule  which  prevailed  in  the 
Federal  courts  and  all  the  State  courts. 
Prior  to  the  Escobedo  and  Miranda  case, 
that  when  an  accused  voluntarily  admits 
he  committed  the  crime  with  which  he 
stands  charged,  his  voluntary  confession 
will  be  received  in  evidence. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  this 
vote. 

The  yeas  ard  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr  ERVIN  Mr.  President.  I  asked  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  because  the  Senate, 
just  a  minute  ago,  voted  down  by  voice  an 
amendment  which  provided  that  the  jury 
alone  should  determine  the  truthfulness 
of  the  second  most  convincing  evidence 
of  the  guilt  of  an  accused,  that,  the  testi- 
mony of  an  eyewitness  that  he  saw  ac- 
cused commit  the  crime  with  which  he 
stands  charged.  Such  eyewitness  testi- 
mony can  now  be  received  in  evidence 
without  a  lot  of  legal  legerdemain.  Since 
that  amendment  has  been  voted  down. 
I  have  asked  for  a  record  vote  on  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute.  I  think  the  situation  on 
this  amendment  is  precisely  the  same 
as  the  situation  on  the  previous  amend- 
ment. Our  colleague  is  just  dissatisfied 
with  the  position  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  on  confessions,  a  subject  with 
which  we  have  been  struggling  here  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  all  over  the 
country. 

As  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
HartI  ««id  on  the  previous  amendment, 
this  is  a  problem  which  has  to  be  ana- 
lyzed and  deliberately  put  before  the 
Senate  as  a  proposition  to  make  law 
which  will  in  essence  reverse  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision.  We  certainly  can 
do  it.  We  have  the  power  to  do  it.  It 
seems  to  me.  as  it  did  to  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  HartI,  most  im- 
prudent to  do  it  here  under  the  circum- 
stances of  this  bill.  For  that  reason,  the 
managers  of  the  bill  urge  the  Senate  to 
reject  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to 
me  most  sensible  to  decide  that  here.  The 
Dirksen  substitute  is  creating  new 
crimes,  the  extent  of  which  no  man  can 
envision.  So  why  not  have  new  laws  of 
evidence  as  well  as  new  crimes. 


Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  first  of  all.  I  think  there  is  a 
real  fundamental  question  of  germane- 
ness, as  to  whether  this  amendment 
should  be  considered  at  all  on  this  legis- 
lation. What  Is  more  important,  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  stated  time  and  time 
again  that  the  fourth  and  fifth  amend- 
ment protections,  cannot  be  presened 
without  adherence  to  the  standards 
which  the  Court  has  prescribed  for  the 
admission  of  voluntary  confessions.  The 
amendment  would  eliminate  those  kinds 
of  protections,  and  I  think  would  de- 
liberately try  to  overturn  a  number  of 
Supreme  Court  decisions  which  guaran- 
tee those  protections  and  are  based  on 
the  Constitution. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  my  amend- 
ment  would   afford   protection   to    the 
victims  of  crime  and  society  Itself.  When 
it  handed  down  the  Miranda  case,  the 
Supreme  Court  ignored  the  principle  that 
the  victims  of  crime  and  society  are  as 
much  entitled  to  Justice  as  the  accused. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment,  as 
modified,   of   the   Senator   from   North 
Carolina.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.   BYRD   of   West  Virginia.   I   an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  GoREl.  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  HARTKEl.  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana [Mr.  LoNGl,  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota   [Mr.    McCarthy!,   the   Senator 
fiom  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntyre], 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Met- 
cALFl.  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  PastoreI.  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  SmathersI.  the  Senator  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  Yarborouch]  .  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  YoTTNc]  are  necessarily  absent. 
I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Harris!  is  absent  because 
of  an  Illness  in  his  family. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  SmathersI  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PastoreI.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  would  vote  "nay." 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker]. 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
HruskaI.  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  Cotton!,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton!,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  [Mr.  Percy!  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirk- 
'  SEN  1  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  be- 
cause of  death  in  his  family. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker]  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Percy]  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  35, 
nays  48.  as  follows: 

|No.  4«Leg.l 
TEAS— 35 

Bennett  Orlffln  Mundt 

Bible  Hansen  Murphy 

Byrd.  Va  Hsyden  Russell 

Byrd.  W.  Va.  Hlckenlooper  Sparkman 

Cannon  Hill  Spong 

Carlson  Holland  Stennis 

Curtis  HoUtngs  Talmadge 

Eastland  Jordan.  N.C  Thurmond 

EUender  Jordan.  Idaho  Tower 

Ervln  Lausche  Williams.  Del. 

Fannin  McClellan  Young.  N.  Dak. 

Pulbright  Miller 


Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Bog«s 

Brewster 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Ca.se 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

Dodd 

Uomlnlck 

Fong 


Baker 

Cotton 

Dirksen 

Gore 

Harris 

Hartke 


NAYS— 48 

Oruenlug 

Hart 

Hatflpld 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 


Montoya 

Morse 

Moss 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Pearson 


Kennedy,  Mass.  Pell 

Kennedy,  NY.  Prouty 

Kuchel  Proxmlre 

Long.  Mo.  Randolph 

Magnuson  Rlblcoff 

Mansfield  Scott 

McOee  Smith 

McOovern  Symington 

Mondale  Tydlngs 

Monroney  Williams.  N.J. 

NOT  VOllNG— 17 

Hruska  Pastore 

Long.  La.  Percy 

McCarthy  smathers 

McIntyre  Yarborough 

Metcalf  Young,  Ohio 
Morton 


So  Mr.  Ervin's  amendment  iNo.  499), 
as  modified,  was  rejected. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    NO.   430 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  430  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated.  „, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  state 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with  and 
that  the  amendment  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong  in  the  chair).  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina?  The  Chair  hears  no  objection, 
and  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  amendment  will  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

The  amendment  <No.  430).  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

On  the  first  page,  between  lines  2  and  3, 
insert  the  following: 

"TITLE  I— ACTS  OF  VIOLENCE" 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  titles: 

"TITLE     II— RIGHTS     OF     INDIANS 

"DEFIKTTIONS 

"Sec.  201.  For  purposes  of  this  title,  the 
term — 

"(1)  Indian  tribe'  means  any  tribe,  band, 
or  other  group  of  Indians  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  and  rec- 
ognized as  possessing  powers  of  self-govern- 
ment: 

"(2)  'powers  of  self- government"  means 
and  includes  all  governmenul  powers  pos- 
sessed by  an  Indian  tribe,  executive,  legisla- 
tive, and  Judicial,  and  all  ofHces.  bodies,  and 
tribunals  by  and  through  which  they  are 
executed.  Including  courts  of  Indian  offenses: 
and 

"(3)  'Indian  court*  means  any  Indian  tribal 
court  or  court  of  Indian  offense. 

"INDIAN     RIGHTS 

"Sec.  202.  No  Indian  tribe  In  exercising 
powers  of  self-government  shall — 

"(1)  make  or  enforce  any  law  prohibiting 
the  free  exercise  of  reUgion.  or  abridging 
the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press,  or  the 
right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble 
and  to  petition  for  a  redress  of  grievances: 

"(2)  violate  the  right  of  the  people  to  be 
secure  In  their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and 


effects  against  unreasonable  search  and 
seizures,  nor  issue  warrants,  but  upon  prob- 
able cause,  supported  by  oath  or  affirma- 
tion, and  particularly  describing  the  place 
to  be  searched  and  the  person  or  thing  to 
be  seized; 

"(3)  subject  any  person  for  the  same  of- 
fense to  be  twice  put  in  Jeopardy: 

"(4)  compel  any  person  in  any  criminal 
case  to  be  a  witness  against  himself: 

"(5)  take  any  private  property  for  a  pub- 
lic use  without  Just  compensation; 

"(6)  deny  to  any  person  in  a  criminal  pro- 
ceeding the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public 
trial,  to  be  informed  of  the  nature  and  cause 
of  the  accusation,  to  be  confronted  with  the 
witnesses  against  him,  to  have  compulsory 
process  for  obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favor, 
and  at  his  own  expense  to  have  the  assist- 
ance of  counsel  for  his  defense; 

"(7)  require  excessive  ball.  Impose  exces- 
sive fines,  Inflict  cruel  and  unusual  punish- 
ments, and  in  no  event  Impose  for  convic- 
tion of  any  one  offense  any  penalty  or  pun- 
ishment greater  than  imprisonment  for  a 
term  of  six  months  or  a  fine  of  $500.  or  both: 
"(8)  deny  to  any  person  within  Its  juris- 
diction the  equal  protection  of  its  laws  or 
deprive  any  person  of  liberty  or  property 
without  due  process  of  law; 

"(9)  pass  any  bill  of  attainder  or  ex  post 
facto  law:  or 

"(10)  deny  to  any  person  accused  of  an 
offense  punishable  "  bv  imprisonment  the 
right,  upon  request,  to  a  trial  by  Jury  of  not 
less  than  six  persons. 

"HABEAS   CORPUS 

•Sec.  203.  The  privilege  of  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  shall  be  available  to  any  per- 
son in  a  court  of  the  United  States,  lo  test 
the  legality  of  his  detention  by  order  of  an 
Indian  tribe. 

"TITLE  III— MODEL  CODE  GOVERNING 
COURTS  OP  INDIAN  OFFENSES 

"Sec.  301.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  recommend  to  the 
Congress,  on  or  before  July  1.  1968,  a  model 
code  to  govern  the  administration  of  Justice 
by  courts  of  Indian  offenses  on  Indian  reser- 
vations Such  code  shall  include  provisions 
which  will  (1)  assure  that  any  individual 
being  tried  for  an  offense  by  a  court  of  Indian 
offenses  shall  have  the  same  rights,  privileges, 
and  immunities  under  the  United  States 
Constitution  as  would  be  guaranteed  any 
citizen  of  the  United  States  being  tried  in  a 
Federal  court  for  any  similar  offense.  (2)  as- 
sure that  any  individual  being  tried  for  an 
offense  by  a  court  of  Indian  offenses  will  be 
advised  and  made  aware  of  his  rights  under 
the  United  States  Constitution,  and  under 
any  tribal  constitution  applicable  to  such 
individual,  (3)  establish  proper  qualifica- 
tions for  the  office  of  Judge  of  the  court  of 
Indian  offenses,  and  (4)  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishing of  educational  classes  for  the 
training  of  Judges  of  courts  of  Indian  of- 
fenses. In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  con- 
sult with  the  Indians.  Indian  tribes,  and 
interested  agencies  of  the  United  States. 

•Sec  302.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sum  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 
•TITLE  IV— JURISDICTION  OVER  CRIAH- 
NAL    AND   CIVIL   ACTIONS 


••assumption  by  state 
'Sec.  401.  (a)  The  consent  of  the  United 
States  is  hereby  given  to  any  State  not  hav- 
ing jurisdiction  over  criminal  offenses  com- 
mitted bv  or  against  Indians  In  the  areas 
of  Indian  country  situated  within  such 
State  to  assume,  with  the  consent  of  the  In- 
dian tribe  occupying  the  particular  Indian 
country  or  part  thereof  which  could  be  af- 
fected "bv  such  assumption,  such  measure  of 
jurisdiction  over  any  or  all  of  such  offenses 
committed  within  such  Indian  country  or 
any  part  thereof  as  may  be  determined  by 
such  State  to  the  same  extent  that  such 
State  has  jurisdiction  over  any  such  offense 


committed  elsewhere  within  the  State,  and 
the  criminal  laws  of  such  State  shall  have 
the  same  force  and  effect  within  such  In- 
dian country  or  part  thereof  as  they  have 
elsewhere  within  that  State. 

••(b)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  author- 
Iv.e  the  alienation,  encumbrance,  or  taxation 
of  any  real  or  personal  property,  including 
water  rights,  belonging  to  any  Indian  or  any 
Indian  tribe,  band,  or  community  that  Is 
held  In  trust  by  the  United  States  or  Is  sub- 
ject to  a  restriction  against  alienation  im- 
posed by  the  United  States;  or  shall  author- 
ize regulation  of  the  use  of  such  property 
in  a  manner  inconsistent  with  any  Federal 
treaty,  agreement,  or  statute  or  with  any 
regulation  made  pursuant  thereto;  or  shall 
deprive  any  Indian  or  any  Indian  tribe,  band, 
or  community  of  any  right,  privilege,  or  Im- 
munity afforded  under  Federal  treaty,  agree- 
ment, or  statute  with  respect  to  hunting, 
trapping,  or  fishing  or  the  control,  licensing, 
or  regulation  thereof. 

•assumption  by  state  of  civil  jurisdiction 
'Sec.  402.   (a)   The  consent  of  the  United 
States  is  hereby  given  to  any  State  not  hav- 
ing jurisdiction   over  civil  causes  of  action 
between    Indians   or    to    which    Indians    are 
parties  which   arise  in   the  areas  of  Indian 
country  situated   within   such   State  to  as- 
sume, vfith  the  consent  of  the  tribe  occupy- 
ing  the   particular   Indian   country  or  part 
thereof  which  wotUd  be  affected  by  such  as- 
sumption, such  measure  of  jurisdiction  over 
any  or  all  such  civil  causes  of  action  arising 
within    such    Indian    country    or    any    part 
thereof  as  may  be  determined  by  such  State 
to  the  same  extent  that  such  State  has  Juris- 
diction over  other  civil  causes  of  action,  and 
those   civil   laws  of  such   State   that   are  of 
general    application    to    private    persons    or 
private  property  shall  have  the  same  force 
and    effect   within   such   Indian   country  or 
part  thereof  as  they  have  elsewhere  within 
that  State. 

"(b»  Nothing  m  this  section  shall  author- 
ize the  alienation,  encumbrance,  or  taxation 
of  any  real  or  personal  property.  Including 
water  rights,  belonging  to  any  Indian  or  any 
Indian  tribe,  band,  or  community  that  is  held 
in  trust  by  the  United  States  or  is  subject 
to  a  restriction  against  alienation  imposed 
bv  the  United  States;  or  shall  authorize  reg- 
ulation of  the  use  of  such  property  in  a 
manner  inconsistent  with  any  Federal  treaty, 
agreement,  or  statute,  or  with  any  regula- 
tion made  pursuant  thereto:  or  shall  confer 
jurisdiction  upon  the  State  to  adjudicate, 
in  probate  proceedings  or  otherwise,  the 
ownership  or  right  to  possession  of  such 
property  or  any  Interest  therein. 

■•(c)  Any  tribal  ordinance  or  custom  here- 
tofore or  hereafter  adopted  by  an  Indian 
tribe,  band,  or  community  in  the  exercise 
of  any  authority  which  it  may  possess  shall, 
if  not  inconsistent  with  any  applicable  civil 
law  of  the  State,  be  plven  full  force  and -effect 
In  the  determination  of  civil  causes  of  ac- 
tion pursuant  to  this  section. 

"retrocession  of  JUnlSDICTION  BY  STATE 

•'Sec.  403.  (a)  The  United  States  is  author- 
ized to  accept  a  retroce.ssion  by  any  State  of 
all  or  any  measure  of  the  criminal  or  civil 
jurisdiction,  or  both,  acquired  by  such  State 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  1162 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code,  section 
1360  of  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code,  or 
section  7  of  the  Act  of  August  15,  19.'>3  <67 
Stat.  588) .  as  it  was  in  effect  prior  to  its  re- 
peal by  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

"(b)  Section  7  of  the  Act  of  Aupust  15,  1953 
(67  Stat.  588),  is  hereby  repealed,  but  juch 
repeal  shall  not  affect  any  cession  of  jurisdic- 
tion made  pursuant  to  such  section  prior  to 
Its  repeal. 

■•consent  to  amend  state  laws 
•Sec.  404.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  any  enabling  Act  for  the  admission  of  a 
State,  the  consent  of  the  United  States  1.'; 
hereby  given  to  the  people  of  any  State  to 
amend,  where  necessary,  their  State  constl- 
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tutlon  or  existing  statutw,  aa  the  caee  may 
be  to  remove  any  legal  impediment  to  the 
anaumptlon  of  civil  or  criminal  Jurladlctlon 
m  accordance  with  the  provlslona  ol  thU 
title  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall  not 
become  eiTectlve  with  respect  to  such  as- 
sumption of  Jurisdiction  by  any  such  State 
until  the  people  thereof  have  appropriately 
amended  their  Stale  constitution  or  statutes, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

••actions  not  to  abate 
•'Sec.  405.  (a I  No  action  or  proceeding 
p«'ndlng  before  anv  court  or  nRency  cf  the 
United  States  immediately  prtcr  to  any  ces- 
sion of  Jurisdiction  by  the  United  Slates 
pursuant  to  this  title  shall  abate  by  renson 
of  that  cession  Por  the  purposes  of  any  such 
action  cr  proceeding,  such  ctoslon  shall  take 
etiect  on  the  day  following  the  date  of  final 
determination  of  such  action  or  proceeding. 
"(b)  No  ceeslon  made  by  the  United  States 
under  this  title  shall  deprive  any  court  of 
the  United  States  of  Jurisdiction  to  hear, 
determine,  render  Judgment,  or  Impose  sen- 
tence m  any  criminal  action  instituted 
against  any  person  for  any  oBense  com- 
mitted before  the  effective  date  of  such  ces- 
sion If  the  offense  charged  in  such  action 
was  cognizable  under  any  law  of  the  United 
States  at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  such 
ofTenge  For  the  purposes  of  any  such  crim- 
inal ifctlon-.  -stich  cesBlon  shall  take  effect  on 
the  day  following  the  date  of  final  determina- 
tion of  such  action. 

"SPECIAl.    ELECTION 

•SEC.  406  State  Jurisdiction  acquired  pur- 
suant to  this  title  with  respect  to  criminal 
otlenses  or  civil  causes  of  action,  or  with  re- 
spect to  both,  both  be  applicable  In  Indian 
country  only  where  the  enrolled  Indians 
within  the  affected  area  of  such  Indian  coun- 
try accept  such  Jurisdiction  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  adult  Indians  voting  at  a  special 
election  held  for  that  purpose.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  shall  call  such  special  elec- 
tion under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he 
may  prescribe,  when  requested  to  do  so  by 
the  tribal  council  or  other  governing  body, 
or  by  20  per  centum  of  such  enrolled  adults. 

•TITLE   V— OFFENSES   WITHIN    INDIAN 
COUNTRY 

•'AMENDMENT 

•SEC.  501.  Section  1153  of  title  18  of  the 

United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  inserting 

immediately    iftcr    'weapon.',  the  following: 

assault  resu'.tlnii  In  serious  bodily  Injury.'. 

•TITLE  VI— EMPLOYMENT  OF  LEGAL 

COUNSEL 

•■.\KPllOVAL 

"Sec  601.  Nctwithsiandlng  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  If  any  application  made  by  an 
Indian.  Indian  tribe.  Indian  council,  cr  any 
band  or  Tcup  cf  Indians  under  any  law  re- 
quiring the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  or  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs of  contracts  or  agreements  relating  to 
the  employment  f  legal  counsel  (including 
the  choice  of  counsel  and  the  fixing  of  tees) 
by  any  such  Indian,  tribe,  council,  band,  or 
group  is  neither  granted  nor  denied  within 
ninety  days  following  the  making  of  such 
application,  such  approval  ahali  be  deemed 
to  have  been  granted. 
"TITLE    VU— MATERIALS    RELA-nNO    TO 

CONSTITUTIONAL  RIGHTS  OF  INDIANS 

■SECRETARY     OF    INTERIO*    TO     PSEPAKX 

"Sec.  701.  (a)  In  order  that  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  Indians  might  be  fully  pro- 
tected, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  U  au- 
thorized and  directed  to — 

"(1)  have  the  document  entitled  'Indian 
Affairs.  Laws  and  Treaties'  (Senate  Doeimient 
Numbered  319.  volumes  1  and  2.  Fifty-eighth 
Congress)  revised  and  extended  to  Include 
all  treaties,  laws.  Executive  orders,  and  reg- 
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ulatlons  relating  to  Indian  affairs  In  force 
on  September  1.  I9tn.  and  to  have  such 
revised  document  printed  at  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office; 

••(2)  have  revised  and  republished  the 
treatise  entitled  Federal  Indian  iJiw';  and 
"(3)  have  prepared,  to  the  extent  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
be  feasible,  an  accurate  compilation  of  the 
omdal  opinions,  published  and  unpublished, 
of  the  Solicitor  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  relating  to  Indian  affairs  rendered 
by  the  Solicitor  prior  to  September  1.  1967. 
and  to  have  such  compilation  printed  as  a 
Government  publication  at  the  Government 
Printing  Ofnce. 

"(b)  With  respect  to  the  document  en- 
titled Indian  Affairs.  Laws  and  Treaties'  as 
revised  and  extended  In  accordance  with 
paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a),  and  the 
compilation  prepared  In  accordance  with 
paragraph  (3)  of  such  subsection,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  shall  take  such  action 
as  may  be  necessary  to  keep  such  document 
and  compilation  current  on  an  annual  basis. 
"(c)  There  Is  authorized  to  l>«  appropri- 
ated for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  with  respect  to  the  preparation  but  not 
Including  printing,  such  sum  us  may  be  nec- 
essary" 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  'An  Act  to 
prescribe  penalties  for  certain  acts  of  vio- 
lence or  Intimidation;  to  protect  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  Indians;  and  for  other 
purposes." 


Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  this  ^\ill  be 
a  very  interesting  amendment  in  its 
present  context.  It  gives  the  Senate  an 
opportunity  to  show  whether  it  believes 
in  constitutional  rights  for  the  red  man. 

The  reservation  Indian  now  has  no 
constltuUonal  rights.  The  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  to  give  these  Indians  con- 
stitutional rights  which  other  Americans 

enjoy. 

This  is  the  measure  mentioned  in  the 
Indian  message  of  President  Johnson, 
in  which  he  states : 

A  new  Indian  Rights  Bill  Is  pending  In 
the  Congress.  It  would  protect  the  Indi- 
vidual rights  of  Indians  In  such  matters  as 
freedom  of  speech  and  religion,  unreason- 
able search  and  seizure,  a  speedy  and  fair 
trial,  and  the  right  to  habeas  corpus.  The 
Senate  passed  an  Indian  bill  of  RlghU  laat 
year.  /  urge  ttie  Congress  to  complete  action 
on  tnat  Bill  of  Rights  in  the  current  session. 

The  pendinc;  amendment  gives  Con- 
gress an  opportunity  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  ve<.s  r.nd  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BT'RDICK.  Mr.  President,  '.vlll  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  on  his 
own  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  is  recognized 
on  his  own  time. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  have 
we  passed  an  identical  bill  to  this  meas- 
ure already? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  is  correct, 
but  the  House  has  not. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  will  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Permsylvania  on  the  Senator's 
time,  not  on  my  time. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Has  the  proposal  of  the 
Senator  received  consideration  from  any 
coinmittee  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes.  it  has.  It  has  been 


under  consideration  for  approximately 
5  years. 

Mr.  CLARK.  What  committee? 
Mr     ERVIN.    The    Subcommittee   on 
Constitutional  Rights  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Why  has  the  measure  not 
been  reported? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  has  been. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Is  it  on  the  calendar? 
Mr.  FRVIN.  It  has  been  pa.ssed. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Why  should  we  pass  it 
af;ain? 

Mr.  EHIVIN.  Because  the  Dirksen  sub- 
stitute will  go  to  the  House,  and  if  the 
House  passes  the  Dirksen  substitute,  the 
measure  will  then  be  passed  as  a  part 
of  it  I  would  like  to  give  ever>'  Senator 
an  opportunity  to  go  on  record  and 
show  that  he  believes  in  constitutional 
rights  for  red  people. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  it  will  be 
very  brief. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  corsent  that  the  order  for 
tlie  quorian  call  br  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  nio  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre.Mdcnt,  I 
should  like  to  have  the  attention  of  the 
d'.stingruished  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina especially,  and  the  Senate  in  gen- 
eral. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  some  months 
ago  the  Senate  passed  unaniniouslv  an 
Indian  rights  bill  which  was  introduced 
and  sponsored  by  the  distln?ui.shed  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina,  reported 
unanimously  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciarj'.  and  passed  this  body  unan- 
ixcus'y.  Since  that  time,  it  has  been  lan- 
"^uishins  in  the  House. 

I  am  recallinc:  some  mr»tters  from  faint 
memory,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  v.-e  did 
consider  some  proposed  legislation  last 
vear  and,  if  I  am  Correct,  at  that  Amc  I 
believe  I  assured  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator that  hearings  would  be  hi^ld  on  his 
proposed  legislation.  V/ill  th-i  s-^nator 
inform  me  whether  I  am  correct? 

Mr.  ER\TN.  I  believe  t^e  distintniished 
majority  leader  is  confusing  the  Indian 
bill  with  the  judicial  review  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  did  confuse  the  two  issues. 
I  have  Just  talked  with  the  ciiairman 
•  of  the  House  JudiciaiT  ConiniUtee,  Mr. 
Celler,  in  Ne'A-  York.  He  said  h"  is  doing 
his  vei-j-  best  to  pet  consideration  of  the 
bill,  tlie  Ervin  bill,  which  passed  th*s 

body.  He  is  hopeful 

Mr.  EUl'IN.  If  th3  Sen^'tor  will  pardon 
me,  my  iriformation  is  that  the  Indian 
bill,  instead  of  being  referred  to  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  agree  we  are  talk- 
ing about  different  bills,  because  he  said 
he  was  considering  a  bill  which  had 
passed  the  Senate  and  he  would  try  to 
get  it  out  in  a  hurry. 

Now  I  have  to  backtrack  on  ever>'thing 
I  had  in  mind  because  I  thought  I  had 
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the  makings  of  an  arrangement  that 
would  satisfy  all  parties  concerned. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence  oi 
a  quorum.  _ 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota I  Mr.  Burdick]  has  been  In  contact 
with  the  Indian  Affairs  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  he  has 
been  assured  there  is  no  opposition  of 
any  consequence  to  the  Ervin  bill  seek- 
ing to  establish  rights  of  Indians,  rights 
long  overdue,  may  I  say.  and  that  it  is 
anticipated  that  In  view  of  the  Presi- 
dent's message  on  Indians  a  day  or  so 
ago,  that  hearings  will  be  held  on  that 
bill  within  2  to  3  weeks. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  The  Senator  Is  sub- 
stantially correct. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  It  is  my  further  mi- 
derstanding  that  there  Is  a  question  of 
germaneness  about  the  pending  amend- 
ment to  the  substitute.  I  would  hope,  on 
the  basis  of  the  assurances  achieved  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick]  that  possible  con- 
sideration  would  be  given  to  perhaps 
\\ithdrawlng   that   amendment   at  this 
time  on  the  premise  that  every  effort 
would  be  made  to  expedite  action  on 
the  Ervin  bill  which  passed  this  body 
unanimously  and  which  is  now  before 
the  Indian  Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the 
other    body:    and   whether   or   not   he 
agrees,  the  question  of  germaneness  still 
remains  and  the  premise,  implied  or  im- 
plicit, still  remains. 

Mr  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  have  not 
talked  to  members  of  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives  or 
the  staff  of  the  Interior  Committee  on  the 
House  of  Representatives.  But  members 
of  the  staff  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
stitutional Rights,  which  processed  this 
bill  have  Informed  me  that  they  have 
learned  there  is  very  substantial  opposi- 
tion in  that  House  committee  to  this  bill. 
I  tried  to  get  this  amendment  incorpo- 
rated in  t'.ie  Hart  bill  in  the  Committf^e 
on  the  Judiciary  and  was  voted  down 

As  the  majority  leader  said,  the  Indians 
are  long  overdue  their  constitutional 
1  ights.  I  am  not  an  expert  on  the  proo- 
lem  of  germaneness,  but  it  seems  to  me 
a  bin  which  proposes  to  gi\'e  protection  to 
everybody  else  it  would  be  in  harmony 
with  an  amendment  to  give  protection  to 
the  Indians. 

As  I  understand  the  rules,  should  the 
Presiding  OfiBcer  of  the  Senate  rule  this 
amendment  not  germane.  I  would  have 
a  right  to  appeal  the  ruling,  and  In  that 
event  if  the  majority  of  the  Senate 
should  really  feel  that  Indians  should 
have  constitutional  rights  and  that  an 
amendment  which  undertakes  to  give 
constitutional  rights  to  them  is  permane 
to  the  pending  Dirksen  substitute,  the 
Senate  would  have  power  to  incorporate 
my  amendment  In  the  substitute. 


Mr  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  my  con- 
versation was  with  Congressman  James 
A  Haley  of  Florida.  He  said  the  subcom- 
mittee had  been  busy  with  other  matters. 
He  does  not  know  too  much  about  the 
bill.  He  knew  of  no  opposition.  He  aid  not 
say  there  was  no  opposition;  he  said  lie 
knew  of  none:  and  that  hearings  would 
be  held  on  the  bill  in  2  to  3  weeks. 

Mr  ERVIN.  The  good  Congressman 
might  be  just  as  ignorant  on  that  point 
as  the  senator  from  North  Carolina  was 
a  moment  ago.  I  did  not  think  that  any- 
body supporting  a  bill  to  secure  consti- 
tutional rights  to  black  people  would  be 
opposed  to  giving  constitutional  rights 
to    red    people.  But    I    am    apparently 

'"Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  ERVIN.  I  yield. 

Mr  BURDICK.  Apparently  the  delay 
in  taking  care  of  the  bill  is  not  due  to 
any  opposition,  but  to  the  heavy  calendar 
and  some  other  bills. 

Mr  ERVIN.  We  could  relieve  the 
House  committee  of  the  necessity  for 
that  work.  All  we  have  to  do  would  be  to 
incorporate  my  amendment  m  the  bill. 
The  House  could  adopt  It  and  the  whole 
problem  would  be  solved  without  plac- 
ing an  added  burden  on  the  House 
committee.  _      .,     .     ,^ 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  to 
bring  this  matter  to  a  head.  I  make  the 
S  of  order-and  I  do  this  reluctantly 
and  not  wholeheari;edly.  by  any  means 
but  as  a  friend  of  the  court  as  layers 
say-I  make  the  point  of  order  that  the 
pending  amendment  is  not  germane  to 
the  legislation  now  under  consideration, 
and  I  ask  for  a  ruUng  by  the  Chair. 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  has  examined  the 
amendment  and  has  tried  the  best  he 

Mr  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  In  the  Chamber? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore  The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

The  Chair  has  examined  the  amend- 
ment The  present  occupant  cf  the  Chair 
S  reasonably  familiar  with  the  amend- 
meiit  and  with  some  of  the  Indian  prob- 

^The  amendment  is  broader  than  the 
scope  of  the  bill  now  before  us.  -The 
amendment  would  affect  treaty  rights, 
aSl  tiibal  courts.  It  would  amend  cer- 
tairi  acts  of  the  law  to  take  place  in 
Indian  country  as  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  States  and  Federal  courts.  It  would 
also  tfke  care  of  some  of  the  provisions 
0  Indian  tribal  activities  such  as 
amendment  of  decisions  on  Indian  con- 
sent to  come  under  State  cnmmal  law^ 

So  that  it  would  be  the  opinion  of 
the  Chair  that  the  amendment  is  broader 
than  the  act  we  are  seeking  to  amend 
and  therefore,  under  a  strict  interpreta- 
tion of  the  i-ule  is  not  germane. 

Mr  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  inasmuch 
as  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  scalps  the 
Indians.  I  appeal  from  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair  and  ask  the  Senate  to  reverse  it. 
on  the  appeal,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  rule  XXII,  an  appeal  from 
a  ruling  of  the  Chair  is  not  debatable. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll.  .^     ^ 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

The  question  is:  Shall  the  decision  of 
the  Chair  stand  as  the  judgment  of  the 
Senate.  Under  rule  XXII  this  ruling  of 
the  Chair  is  not  debatable. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquii-y.  „ 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  North  Carolina 

win  state  it. 

Mr  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  an  Sen- 
Dtors  who  believe  that  the  amendment 
is  germane  to  the  bill  should  vote  nay  ; 
is  that  correct? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  a  further 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Micnigan  v.m 

state  it.  .    ^,        ..„„ 

Mr  HART.  Then,  to  sustain  the  ruling 
of  the  Chair,  Senators  .should  vote  'yea": 
is  that  not  correct? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  is  correct.  A  vote  of 
"yea"  wni  sustain  tlie  ruling  of  the 
Cri3.ir 

on  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered:  and  the  clent  will 

call  the  roll.  „   , 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  caUed 

Mr  MANSFIELD  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  Pair  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  PastoreI.  If  he  were  pres- 
ent and  voting,  he  would  vote  yea.  If 
I  were  at  liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote 
"nay."  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr    BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania   [Mr.  CLARK],  the  senator   from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  [Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Sena- 
tor  from    New    Hampshire    [Mr    Mc- 
iNTYREl.  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr,  PASTORE],  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr  SMATHERS],  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr  Yarbgrough],  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Young!  are  necessarily  absent. 
I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Harris]  is  absent  because 
of  an  Ulness  in  his  family. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  f^r  .S*^.^^].' 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Cotton],  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr  HRUSKAl.  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  MORTON],  and  the  Senator 
from  ininois  [Mr.  Percy]  are  necessarily 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sen] is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  be- 
cause of  death  In  his  family. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker]  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Percy!  would 
each  vote  "nay." 
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[No.  47  Leg.  1 
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Aiken 

Boggs 

Brewster 

Brooke 

Cam 

Cooper 

Ellender 

OrlfBn 

Hart 

Hatneld 


Inouye  Nelson 

Javtts  Pearson 

Kennedy.  Mass  Proxmlre 


Kucbel 
Long,  Mo. 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Morse 

Moee 

Muskle 

NATS— M 


Randolph 
Scott 
Smith 
Symington 
Williams.  N  J. 


Anderson  Fvilbrlght 

Bartletl  Oruenmg 

Bayh  Hansen 

Bennett  Hayden 

Bible  Hlckenlooper 

Burdlck  Hill 

Byrd.  Va.  Holland 

Byrd.  W.  Va.        HolUnt,'s 
Cannon  Jackson 

Carlson  Jordan.  N  t 

Church  Jordan  Idaho 

Cxirtls  Kennedy.  NY. 

Dodd  Lausche 

Domlnlck  Magnuson 

Kastland  McCIellan 

Brvtn  McOee 

Fannin  McGovern 

PRESENT  »ND  GIVING  A  LIVE  PAIR 
AS  PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 1 

Mansneld.  against. 

NOT  VOTING— 17 


Miller 

Monroney 

Montoya 

Mundt 

Murphy 

Pell 

Prouty 

Rlblcoff 

Russell 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stennls 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tydlngs 

Williams,  Del. 

Young,  N.  Dak 


Pastore 
Percy 
Smathers 
Yarborou«h 
Youni?.  Ohio 


Baker  Hartke 

Clark  Hrxiska 

Cotton  Lonn,  La. 

Dirfcien  McCarthy 

CJore  Mclntyre 

Harris  Morton 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  Pfo  tem- 
pore. By  this  vote,  the  ruling  of  the  Chair 

Is  rejected.  „„„„rf 

The  question  now  arises  on  the  an\e"J\: 
ment  No.  430  of  the  Senator  from  North 

*Mr  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  ruling 
of  the  Chair  was  overruled. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

*^Mr  HART  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
some  months  ago  made  very  clear  its  at- 
titude on  the  substance  of  this  amend- 
ment. It  has  made  veiT  clear  its  desire 
that  we  continue  on  the  course  set  some 

months  ago.  .  „,  ,k„ 

I  rise  to  support  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina.  The  com- 
mittee is  willing  to  accept  the  amend- 

""  Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like 
to  have  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  tne 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 

the  roll.  ^  .     ^. 

Mr  CASE  'after  having  voted  in  the 
negative"  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote 
I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Harris!.  If  he  were  pres- 
ent and  voting,  he  would  vote  yea.'  If 
I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
'nay.'  Therefore.  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 


vania   I  Mr    Clark  1,   the  Senator   from 
Tennessee     IMr.    GoreI,    the    Senator 
from  Indiana  IMr.  Hartke),  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  IMr.  LoNCl,  the  Senator 
from   Minnesota    IMr.   McCarthy  1,   the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  IMr.  Mc- 
iNTYREl.  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
IMr  Pastore).  the  Senator  from  Florida 
I  Mr  Smathers  1 ,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
!  Mr.  Yarborouch  I .  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  IMr.  YooNGi,  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. ^      ,    _ 
I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma    IMr.   HarrisI   is  absent  be- 
cause of  an  illness  in  his  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  ClarkI,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  GoreI,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  IMr.  Hartke),  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  LoncI,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  IMr.  McCarthy),  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  IMr.  McIntyreI. 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pastore  ) .  the  Senator  from  Florida  [  Mr. 
Smathers).  the  Senator  from  Texas  IMr. 
Yarborouch  ) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
IMr.  Young)  would  each  vote  •yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  IMr.  Baker  1. 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
HruskaI,  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire IMr.  Cotton  I,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  IMr.  Fannin  I,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  IMr.  Morton  1,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  IMr  Percy]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirk- 
SEN)  Is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
because  of  death  in  his  family. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Teimessee  I  Mr.  Baker  I ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  IMr.  Percy),  and  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  IMr.  Fannin) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  IMr.  Case!  has  previously  been 
announced. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  81. 
navs  0.  as  follows: 


Baker 

Clark 

Cotton 

Dlrk-Hen 

Fanrin 

Gore 


NOT  VOTING- 

Harrls 
Hartke 
Hruska 
Luni;,  La. 
.M  earthy 
Mclntyre 
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Morton 

Pastore 

Percy 

Smathers 

Yarborough 

Young,  Ohio 


Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brewster 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Church 

Cooper 

Curtis 

Dodd 

Domlnlck 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Brvln 

Fong 

Pulbrlght 

Onffln 

Oruenlng 
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Hansen 

Hart 

H,iiaeld 

Hayden 

HI'-kenlooper 

Hill 

Holland 

Holllngs 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javits 

Jordan.  N  C. 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Kenne-Jy.  Mass 

Kennedy,  NY. 

Kuchel 

Lausche 

LOUK.  Mo 

MaKnuson 

Mansfield 

McCIellan 

McOee 

McGovern 

Metcair 

Miller 

MondaUe 

Monroney 

NAYS— 0 


Montoya 

Morse 

Moss 

Mundt 

Murphy 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Pearson 

Pell 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Russell 

Scott 

Smith 

Sparkman 

SporiK 

Stennls 

Symlnston 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tydlngs 

WlUlams,  N  J. 

v.'Uliams.  Del. 

Young,  N.  Dak. 


PRESENT  AND  GIVING  A  LIVE  PAIR, 

AS  PREVIOUSLY  RECORDEI>— I 
Mr.  Case,  agalnat. 


So  Mr  Ervin's  amendment  (No.  430 > 
was  arreed  to 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    S04 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  504,  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated.  ^_      „ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
ErvinI,  proposes  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

On    page    10,    after   line   24,    Insert   the 
following:  _    _^     „ 

•Stc.  3.  Section  8(b)(1)(A)  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  (29  U.8C.  158 
(b)(1)(A))  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  of  the  proviso  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereot  a  colon  and  the 
following-  ProtHded  further.  That  it  shall 
be  an  unfair  labor  practice  under  this  sec- 
tion for  a  labor  organization  to  impose  or 
threaten  lo  Impose  any  fine  or  other  eco- 
nomic sanction  against  any  person  for  exer- 
cising any  rights  under  section  7  of  this  Act 
or  for  invoking  the  processes  of  the  Board;' ". 
On  page  10,  line  21.  redesignate  "Sbc.  3 
as  •Sec.  4". 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 
The  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Television  and  Radio 
Artists.  Kansas  City  Local.  AFL-CIO.  of 
Kansas  City.  Mo.,  went  on  strike.  They 
were  operating  under  a  union  shop  con- 
tract. After  the  union  shop  contract  had 
expired,  and  presumably  no  longer  any 
obligation  remained  upon  the  employees 
to  maintain  their  union  membership, 
six  of  the  members  of  the  local  resigned 
their  union  membership  and  refused  to 
participate  in  the  strike,  claiming  they 
thought  the  strike  was  unjustified. 

In  so  doing,  they  thought  they  were 
exercising  their  rights  under  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  which  says  that  employees 
'may  participate  in  concerted  activities 
or  refrain  from  so  doing. 

These  people  were  fined  by  their  local 
unions,  the  fines  ranging  from  $10.00() 
to  $20,000.  They  appealed  to  the  regional 
director  and  also  to  the  NLRB  general 
counsel  to  prefer  an  unfair  labor  charge 
on  the  basis  of  that  action.  The  regional 
director  refused  to  do  so,  and  when  they 
appealed  to  the  general  counsel,  he  en- 
tered the  following  rtillng : 

The  appeal  is  denied.  The  action  of  the 
union  in  fining  the  six  Individuals  concerned 
did  not  provide  a  substantial  basis  for  an 
unfair  labor  practice  finding  under  the  cir- 
cumstances here  disclosed. 
I  hope  to  obviate  such  Injustice  as  that 


to  free  Americans  in  the  future,  and  for 
that  reason  offer  this  amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  a  point  of 
order.  The  pending  amendment  is  not  a 
civil  lights  amendment  at  all.  It  is  a 
labor  amendment  and  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  labor  committee. 

Mav  I  state,  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  that 
there  have  been  no  hearings  on  this 
subject  matter.  Furthermore,  I  am  clear- 
ly satisfied  that  under  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  it  has  no  place  in  the  pending 

I  raise  the  point  of  order  that  the 
amendment  is  not  germane. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore   The  Chair  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  point  of  order  Is  well  taken.  The 
amendment  Is  not  germane  to  the  classic 
provisions  of  rule  XXII.  It  would  be  re- 
ferred to  another  committee  other  than 
the  committee  that  originated  the  pend- 
ing measure.  If  it  were  originally  Intro- 
duced, the  Chair  would  refer  it  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  agrees  with 
the  Chair  that  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  is 
correct  In  this  case.  For  that  reason,  I 
will  not  appeal  from  It.  My  amendment 
would  have  been  In  order  had  cloture 
not  be  voted. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  Is  now  batting  .500. 
Are  there  any  further  amendments? 
The   question   Is  on   agreeing   to  the 
Dirksen  substitute,  as  amended,  for  the 
committee  substitute. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Committee   on  the 
Judiciarv  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  for 
the    bill,    as    amended    by    the   Dirksen 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
therefor.  ^      ,    , 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  veas  and  nays. 
The  veas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.   JAVITS.   Mr.   President.   I   yield 
myself  30  seconds. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Tne  Senator  from  New  York  is 
recoenized  for  30  seconds. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentarv  inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  will  state  It. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  am  I  cor- 
rect in  understanding  that  we  are  now 
voting  filially  on  the  Dirksen  substitute 
as  perfected  by  amendments? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  is  substantially  cor- 
rect. We  are  now  voting  on  the  commit- 
tee substitute  as  amended  by  the  Dirk- 
sen substitute. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  make 
a  point  of  order;  we  are  not  voting  final- 
ly on  it. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. We  are  voting  on  the  committee 
substitute  as  amended  by  the  Dirksen 
substitute  for  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  another  30  seconds. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  New  York  Is  rec- 
ognized. 
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Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  Inquire 
whether  amendments  will  be  in  order 
from  now  on  in  any  way  to  the  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  the  present  proposition  is  voted 
upon  in  the  afflrmati\e.  no  further 
amendments  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
circumstances,  third  reading  is  not  re- 
quired In  order  to  shut  off  amendments, 
but  is  required  by  the  rules. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. It  would  have  to  liave  a  third 
reading.  However,  agreement  to  the  pres- 
ent pending  rollcall  on  the  present  sub- 
stitute would  shut  off  any  further  amend- 
ments to  the  bill. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
Dirksen  substitute,  as  amended,  for  the 
committee  substitute. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 

the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER  <when  his 
name  was  called) ,  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Dirksen].  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I 
were  at  liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote 
"nay."  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  MILLER  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote  I  have 
a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  HruskaI.  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were 
at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay." 
I  withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  IMr.  Hartke],  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntyre], 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pastore],  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers],  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Yarborouch],  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Young]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  IMr.  Harris]  is  absent  be- 
cause of  an  illness  in  his  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  McIn- 
tyreI. the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Yarborouch],  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Young]  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pastore]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  would  vote  "yea," 
and  the  Senator  from  Florida  would 
vote  "nay."  ,         ^, , 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Harris]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long].  H 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  would  vote 
"nay." 


Mr  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  IMr.  BakerI  .  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska], 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
iMr  Cotton],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
IMr  Fannin],  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky IMr.  Morton],  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  IMr.  Percy!  are  necessarily 

absent.  ,,     ^ 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  IMr.  Dirk- 
sen! is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  be- 
cause of  death  in  his  family. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  IMr.  Baker!,  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  MortonI.  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  IMr.  Percy]  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  I  Mr.  Cotton!  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  IMr.  FanninI. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  would  vote  "yea,"  and 
the  Senator  from  Arizona   would  vote 

"nay."  ,         _,,, 

The  positions  of  the  Senator  from  Iiu- 
nois  IMr.  Dirksen],  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  IMr.  Hickenlooper!,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  IMr.  Hruska!,  and  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller!  have 
been  previously  announced. 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  61. 
nays  19,  as  follows: 
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Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brewster 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Case 

Church 

Cooper 

Curtis 

Dodd 

Domlnlck 

Fong 

Grlffln 


Gruenlng  Montoya 

Hansen  Morse 

Hart  Moss 

Hatfield  Mundt 

Inouye  Murphy 

Jackson  Mu.skle 

Javlt.s  Nelson 

Jordan.  Idaho  Pearson 
Kennedy,  Mass.  Pell 

Kennedy,  N.Y.  Prouty 
Kuchel 


Lausche 

Long,  Mo. 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McOee 

McGovern 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Monroney 


Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Scott 

Smith 

Symington 

Tydlngs 

WlUiams,  N.J. 

Young,  N.  Dak. 


Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Ervln 

Fulbrlght 

Hill 


Stennls 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Williams,  Del. 


NAYS— 19 

Holland 

Holllngs 

Jordan.  N.C. 

McCIellan 

Russell 

Sparkman 

Spong 

PRESENT  AND  GIVING  LIVE  PAIRS. 
AS  PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 2 
Mr.  Hlckenlooper,  against. 
Mr.  Miller,  against. 

NOT  VOTING — 18 
Harris  Morton 

Hartke  Pa.store 

Hayden  Percy 

Hr\iska  Smathers 

Long.  La.  Yarborough 

Mclntyre  Young,  Ohio 

So  the  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 

agreed  to.  . ,     .   ,  4.^ 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  sub- 
stitute amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 


Baker 

Clark 

Cotton 

Dirksen 

Pannln 

Gore 
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of  the  amendment  and  the  third  reading: 
of  the  blU. 

The  amendment  waa  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion now  is  on  the  final  passage  of  the 
bill  as  amended 


INTERFERENCE  WTTH 

CIVIL  RIGHTS 

(In  accordance  with  the  order  entered 

March  4.   1968.  Congressional  Record. 

page   4988.   the   Dlrksen  substitute,   as 

amended  thus  far.  Is  printed  herewith.) 

TITLK  I— DJTKRFBRENCE  WITH  FEDKR- 
AIXT  PROTECTED  ACTIVITIES 
8«c.  101.  (a)  That  chapter  13.  civil  rights. 
tlUe  18.  United  States  Code.  U  amended  by 
Inserting  immediately  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section,  to  read  as  follows 
"1345.  Federally  protected  activities 

••(aHD  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be 
construed  as  Indicating  an  intent  on  the  part 
of  congress  to  prevent  any  State,  any  posses- 
sion or  Commonwealth  of  the  United  States, 
or  th«  Dlat^ct  of  Columbia,  from  exercising 
Jurisdiction  over  any  offense  over  which  It 
would  have  'jurisdiction  In  the  absence  of 
this  section,  nor  shall  anything  in  thU  sec- 
tion be  construed  as  depriving  SUte  and 
local  law  enforcement  authorities  of  respon- 
sibility for  prosecuting  acU  that  may  be 
vlolaUona  of  this  section  and  that  are  viola- 
tions of  State  and  local  law.  No  prosecuUon 
of  any  offense  described  In  this  secUon  shall 
be  undertaken  by  the  United  States  except 
upon  the  certlffcatlon  in  writing  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  or  the  Deputy  Attorney  General 
that  m  his  Judgment  a  prosecution  by  the 
United  States  Is  In  the  public  Interest  and 
necessary  to  secure  substantial  Justice,  which 
function  of  certification  may  not  be  dele- 
gated. 

••(2)  Nothing  In  this  subsecUon  shaU  be 
construed  to  limit  the  authority  of  Federal 
officers,  or  a  Federal  grand  Jury,  to  investigate 
possible  violations  of  this  section. 

•  ( b )  Whoever,  whether  or  not  acUng  under 
color  of  law.  by  force  or  threat  of  force  wUl- 
fully  Injures.  Intimidates  or  Interferes  with, 
or  attempu  to  injure,  intimidate  or  Inter- 
fere with. 

'•  ( 1 )  any  person  because  he  Is  or  has  been, 
or  in  order  to  Intimidate  such  person  or  any 
other  person  or  any  class  of  persons  from— 
••(A)  voting  or  qiiaUfylng  to  vote,  qualify- 
ing or  campaigning  as  a  candidate  for  elec- 
tive office  or  qualifying  or  acUng  as  a  poll 
watcher,  or  any  legally  authorized  election 
official,  in  any  primary,  special,  or  general 
election: 

■•(B)  participating  In  or  enjoying  any  bene- 
fit, service,  privilege,  program,  facility,  or 
activity  provided  or  administered  by  the 
United  States: 

■•(C)  applying  for  or  enjoying  employment, 
or  any  perquisite  thereof,  by  any  agency 
of  the  United  StaUs: 

"(D)  serving,  or  attending  upon  any 
court  in  connection  with  possible  service,  as 
a  grant  or  petit  Juror  In  any  court  of  the 
United  States; 

"(E)  participating  In  or  enjoying  the  bene- 
fits  cf  any  program  or  activity  receiving  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance:  or 

•■(2)  any  person  because  of  his  race,  color, 
religion  or  national  origin  and  because  he  is 
or  has  been — 

•■(A)  enrolling  in  or  attending  any  public 
school  or  public  college; 

"(B)  participating  In  or  enjoying  any 
benefit,  service.  prlvUege.  program.  facUlty 
or  activity  provided  or  administered  by  any 
State  or  subdivision  thereof: 


••(C)  applying  for  or  enjoying  employment, 
or  any  perquisite  thereof,  by  any  private  em- 
ployer or  any  agency  of  any  State  or  sub- 
division thereof,  or  Joining  or  using  the  serv- 
ices or  advantages  of  any  labor  organization, 
hiring  hall,  or  employment  agency; 

"(D)  serving,  or  attending  upon  any  court 
of  any  State  in  connection  with  possible  serv- 
ice, as  a  grand  or  petit  Juror: 

••"(E)  traveling  In  or  urtng  any  faclUty  of 
IntersUte  commerce,  or  using  any  vehicle, 
terminal,  or  facility  of  any  common  carrier 
by  motor,  rail,  water,  or  air: 

•■(F)  enjoying  the  goods,  services,  facilities, 
privilege*.  advanUgee.  or  accommodations 
of  any  Inn,  hotel,  motel,  or  other  establish- 
ment which  provides  lodging  to  tranalent 
guests,  or  of  any  restaurant,  cafeteria,  lunch- 
room, lunch  counter,  soda  fountain,  or  other 
faculty  which  serves  the  public  and  which 
is  principally  engaged  In  selUng  food  or  bev- 
erages for  consumption  on  the  premises,  or  of 
any  gasoline  station,  or  of  any  motion  picture 
house,  theater,  concert  hall,  sports  arena, 
stadium,  or  any  other  place  of  exhibition  or 
entertainment  which  8er\-es  the  pubUc,  or 
of  any  other  establishment  which  serves  the 
public,  and  (l)  which  Is  located  within  the 
premises  of  any  of  the  aforesaid  establish- 
ments or  within  the  prenUses  of  which  Is 
physically  located  any  of  the  aforesaid  esUb- 
lUhments.  and  (11)  which  holds  Itself  out  as 
serving  patrons  of  such  establishments;  or 

■■(3)  during  or  Incident  to  a  riot  or  civil 
disorder,  any  person  engaged  In  a  business 
m  commerce  or  affecting  commerce,  includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to.  any  person  engaged 
in  a  buslnees  which  sells  or  offers  for  sale 
to  interstate  travelers  a  subsUntial  portion 
of  the  articles,  commodities,  or  services  which 
It  sells  or  where  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
articles  or  commodities  which  It  sells  or  offers 
for  sale  have  moved  in  commerce;  or 

(4)  any  person  because  he  is  or  has  been, 
or  in  order  to  intimidate  such  person  or  any 
other  person  or  any  class  of  persons  from— 
•■(A»  participating,  without  discrimination 
on  account  of  race,  color,  religion  or  national 
origin,  in  any  of  the  beneflu  or  activities 
deacribed  in  subparagraphs  (l)(Ai  through 
(1)(E»    or    subparagraphs    (2)  (A)    through 

(2)(F):  or 

•■(B)  affording  another  person  or  class  oi 
persons  opportunity  or  protection  to  so  par- 
ticipate; or 

■•(5)     any    citizen    because   he   is   or    has 
been,  or  in  order  to  discourage  such  citi- 
zen or  any  other  citizen  from  lawfully  aiding 
or  encouraging  other  persons  to  participate, 
without  dlscrlminaUon  on   account  of  race, 
color,  religion  or  national  origin.  In  any  of 
the   benefits  or  activities  described  In  sub- 
paragraphs (U(A)    tiirough  (1)(E)   or  sub- 
paragraphs  (2)  (A)    tiirough   (2)(F).  or  par- 
ticipating   lawfully    in    speech    or    peaceful 
aaaembly  opposing  any  denial  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  so  participate — 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000.  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  one  year,  or  both; 
and  if  bodily  injury  resulu  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $10,000.  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  ten  years,  or  both;  and  if  death  results 
shall    be   subject   to   imprisonment    for   any 
term  of  years  or  for  life.  As  used  In  this  sec- 
tion    the    terra    'parllclpaUng    lawfully    m 
speech  or  peaceful  assembly  shall  not  mean 
the  aiding,  abetting,  or  inciting  of  other  per- 
sons to  riot  or  to  commit  any  act  of  physical 
violence  upon  any  Individual  or  against  any 
real  or  personal  property  In  furtherance  of  a 
riot.  Nothing  in  subparagraph  (2)(P)  or  (3) 
(A)    of   this  subsection   shall   apply   to  the 
proprietor  of  any  establishment  which  pro- 
vides lodging  to  transient  guesU.  or  to  any 
employee  acting  en  behalf  of  such  proprietor, 
with  respect  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  goods, 
services,  facilities,  privileges,  advantages,  or 
accommodations    of    such    establishment    If 
such  establishment  Is  located  within  a  buUd- 
ing  which  contains  not  more  than  five  rooms 


for  rent  or  hire  and  which  Is  actually  occu- 
pied by  the  proprietor  as  his  residence 

••(CI  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued so  as  to  deter  any  law  enforcement 
officer  from  lawfully  carrying  out  the  duties 
of  his  office;  and  no  law  enforcement  officer 
shall  be  considered  to  be  In  violation  of 
this  section  for  lawfully  carrying  out  the 
duties  of  his  office  or  lawfully  enforcing 
ordinances  and  laws  of  the  United  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  any  of  the  several 
States,  or  any  political  subdivision  of  a 
State.  For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, the  term  "law  enforcement  officer' 
means  any  officer  of  the  United  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  a  State,  or  political 
subdivision  of  a  State,  who  Is  empowered 
by  law  to  conduct  Investigations  of,  or  make 
arrests  because  of.  offenses  against  the 
United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  a 
State,  or  a  political  subdivision  of  a  State." 

(b)  Nothing  contained  In  this  section  shall 
apply  to  or  affect  activities  under  title  11 
of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  acts  or  omissions  on  the  part 
of  law  enforcement  officers,  members  of  the 
National  Guard,  as  defined  In  section  101 
(9)  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  members 
of  the  organized  mllltla  of  any  Stnie  or  the 
District  of  Columbia,  not  covered  by  such 
section  101(9).  or  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States,  who  are  engaged 
in  suppressing  a  riot  or  civil  disturbance  or 
restoring  law  and  order  during  a  riot  or 
civil  disturbance 

Sec.  102.  The  analysis  of  chapter  13  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
■'245.   Federally   protected    activities." 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Section  241  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
final  paragraph  thereof  and  substituting  the 
following : 

"They  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000 
or  imprisoned  not  more  than  ten  years,  or 
both:  and  If  death  results,  they  shall  be 
subject  to  imprisonment  for  any  term  of 
years  or  for  life." 

(b)  Section  242  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code.  U  amended  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  and  adding  the  follow- 
ing: ":  and  If  death  results  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  ImprUonment  for  any  term  of  years 
or  for  life." 

(c)  Subsections  (a)  and  (c)  of  section  12 
of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  19«5  (79  Stat. 
443,  444)  are  amended  by  striking  out  the 
words  "or  (b)"  following  the  words  "11(a)". 

Sec  104.  (a)  Title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  Is  amended  by  inserting.  Immediately 
after  chapter  101  thereof,  the  following  new 
chapter: 

"CHAPTEa  102. — Riom 

"Sec. 

"2101.  Riots. 

"2102.  Definitions. 


"5  2101.  RloU 

"(a)(1)  Whoever  travels  In  Interstate  or 
foreign  commerce  or  uses  any  f aclUty  of  In- 
terstate or  foreign  commerce,  including,  but 
not  limited  to.  the  mail,  telegraph,  tele- 
phone, radio,  or  television,  with  intent— 

"(A)    to  Incite  a  riot;   or 

"(B)  to  organize,  promote,  encourage,  par- 
ticipate In.  or  carry  on  a  riot;  or 

••(C)  to  commit  any  act  of  violence  in  fur- 
therance of  a  not;  or  ,     ,      ... 

'•(D)  to  aid  or  abet  any  person  in  inciting 
or  participating  In  or  carrying  on  *  rto*  °r 
committing  any  act  of  violence  in  further- 
ance  of  a  riot; 

and  who  either  during  the  course  of  any 
such  travel  or  use  or  thereafter  perfonns  or 
attempts  to  perform  any  other  overt  act  for 
any  purpose  specified  In  subparagraph  (A) 
(B)     (C).  or  (Di   of  thU  paragraph: 
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"ShBll  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000.  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or 
both. 

"(b)  In  any  prosecution  under  this  sec- 
tion, proof  that  a  defendant  engaged  or  at- 
tempted to  engage  in  one  or  more  of  the 
overt  acts  described  In  subparagraph  (A), 
(B),  (C).  or  (D)  of  paragraph  (1)  of  sub- 
section (a)  and  (1)  has  traveled  In  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce,  or  (2)  has  use 
of  or  used  any  facility  of  Interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce:  Including  but  not  limited 
to.  mall,  telegraph,  telephone,  radio,  or  tel- 
evision, to  communicate  with  or  broadcast 
to  any  person  or  group  of  persons  prior  to 
such  overt  acts,  such  travel  or  use  shall  be 
admissible  proof  to  establish  that  such  de- 
fendant traveled  In  or  used  such  facility  of 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce. 

••(c)  A  Judgment  of  conviction  or  acquit- 
tal on  the  merits  under  the  laws  of  any  State 
shall  be  a  bar  to  any  prosecution  hereunder 
for  the  same  act  or  acts. 

"(d)  Whenever,  In  the  opinion  of  the  At- 
torney General  or  of  the  appropriate  officer 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  charged  by 
law  or  under  the  instructions  of  the  Attorney 
General  with  authority  to  act.  any  person 
shall  have  violated  this  chaptei.  the  Depart- 
ment shall  proceed  as  speedily  as  possible 
with  a  prosecution  of  such  person  hereunder 
and  with  any  appeal  which  may  He  from  any 
decision  adverse  to  the  Government  resulting 
from  such  prosecution;  or  In  the  alternative 
shall  report  In  writing,  to  the  respective 
Houses  of  the  Congress,  the  Department's 
reason  for  not  so  proceeding. 

••(e)  Nothing  contained  in  this  section 
shall  be  construed  to  make  it  imlawful  for 
any  person  to  travel  In,  or  use  any  facility  of, 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce  for  the  pur- 
pose of  pursuing  the  legitimate  objectives  of 
organized  labor,  through  orderly  and  lawful 
means. 

"(f)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  Indicating  an  intent  on  the  part 
of  Congress  to  prevent  any  State,  any  pos- 
session or  Commonwealth  of  the  United 
States,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  from 
exercising  Jurisdiction  over  any  offense  over 
which  It  would  have  Jurisdiction  In  the 
absence  of  this  section:  nor  shall  anythng 
In  this  section  be  construed  as  depriving 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  authorities 
of  responsibility  for  prosecuting  acts  that 
may  be  violations  of  this  section  and  that 
are  violations  of  State  and  local  law. 
'§  2102.  Definitions 

"(a)  As  used  in  this  chapter,  the  term 
'riot'  means  a  public  disturbance  Involving 
( 1 )  an  act  or  acts  of  violence  by  one  or  more 
persons  part  of  an  assemblage  of  three  or 
more  persons,  which  act  or  acts  shall  con- 
stitute a  clear  and  present  danger  of,  or 
shall  result  In,  damage  or  Injury  to  the  prop- 
erty of  any  other  person  or  to  the  person 
of  any  other  Individual  or  (2)  a  threat  or 
threats  of  the  commission  of  an  act  or  acts 
of  violence  by  one  or  more  persons  part  of 
an  assemblage  of  three  or  more  persons  hav- 
ing. Individually  or  collectively,  the  ability 
of  immediate  execution  of  such  threat  or 
threats,  where  the  performance  of  the  threat- 
ened act  or  acts  of  violence  would  constitute 
a  clear  and  present  danger  of,  or  would  re- 
sult in,  damage  or  injury  to  the  property  of 
any  other  person  or  to  the  person  of  any 
other  Individual. 

"(b)  As  used  in  this  chapter,  the  term  'to 
incite  a  riot',  or  'to  organize,  promote,  en- 
courage, participate  in.  or  carry  on  a  riot', 
includes,  but  Is  not  limited  to,  tirglng  or 
instigating  other  persons  to  riot,  but  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  mean  the  mere  oral  or 
written  (1)  advocacy  of  ideas  or  (2)  expres- 
sion of  belief,  not  Involving  advocacy  of  any 
act  or  acts  of  violence  or  assertion  of  the 
rlghtness  of,  or  the  right  to  commit  any 
such  act  or  acts." 
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(b)  The  table  of  contents  to  "Pabi  I. — 
Crimes"  of  title  IB,  United  States  Code,  U 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  following 
chapter  reference: 

"101.  Records  and  reports 2071" 

a  new  chapter  reference  as  follows: 

•102.  Riots  -- 2101". 

TITLE  II— RIGHTS  OF  INDIANS 
DEPINmONS 

Sec.  201.  For  purposes  of  this  title,  the 

term —  .,_     ».      j 

(1)  "Indian  tribe"  means  any  tribe,  band, 
or  other  group  of  Indians  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  and  recog- 
nized as  possessing  powers  of  self-govern- 
ment: 

(2)  "powers  of  self-government  means 
and  includes  all  governmental  powers 
possessed  by  an  Indian  tribe,  executive,  legis- 
lative, and  Judicial,  and  all  offices,  bodies,  and 
tribunals  by  and  through  which  they  are 
executed.  Including  courts  of  Indian  offenses; 

iind  ,    .. 

(3)  "Indian  court"  means  any  Indian 
tribal  court  or  court  of  Indian  offense. 

INDIAN    RIGHTS 

Sec  202.  No  Indian  tribe  In  exercising 
powers  of  self-government  shall — 

(1)  make  or  enforce  any  law  prohibiting 
the  free  exercise  of  religion,  or  abridging  the 
freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press,  or  the 
right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble 
and  to  petition  for  a  redress  of  grievances; 

(2)  violate  the  right  of  the  people  to  be 
secure  In  their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and 
effects  against  unreasonable  search  and 
seizures,  nor  Issue  warrants,  but  upon  prob- 
able cause,  supported  by  oath  or  affirmation, 
and  particularly  describing  the  place  to  be 
searched  and  the  person  or  thing  to  be 
seized: 

(3)  subject  any  person  for  the  same  offense 
to  be  twice  put  in  Jeopardy; 

(4)  compel  any  person  In  any  criminal 
case  to  be  a  witness  against  himself; 

(5)  take  any  private  property  for  a  public 
use  without  Just  compensation; 

(6)  deny  to  any  jjerson  in  a  criminal  pro- 
ceeding the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public 
trial,  to  be  informed  of  the  nature  and 
cause  of  the  accusation,  to  be  confronted 
with  the  virttnesses  against  him,  to  have  com- 
pulsory process  for  obtaining  witnesses  In  his 
favor,  and  at  his  own  expense  to  have 
the  assistance  of  counsel  for  his  defense; 

(7)  require  excessive  ball.  Impose  exces- 
sive flnee.  Inflict  cruel  and  unusual  punish- 
ments, and  in  no  event  Impose  for  conviction 
of  any  one  offense  any  penalty  or  punishment 
greater  than  imprisonment  for  a  term  of 
six  months  or  a  fine  of  $500,  or  both; 

(8)  deny  to  any  person  within  its  Jurisdic- 
tion the  equal  protection  of  its  laws  or  de- 
prive any  person  of  liberty  or  property  with- 
out due  process  of  law; 

(9)  pass  any  bill  of  attainder  or  ex  post 
facto  law;  or 

(10)  deny  to  any  person  accused  of  an 
offense  punishable  by  imprisonment  the 
right,  upon  request,  to  a  trial  by  Jury  of  not 
Isss  than  six  persons. 

HABEAS  CORPUS 

Sec.  203.  The  privilege  of  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  shall  be  available  to  any  per- 
son. In  a  court  of  the  United  States,  to  test 
the  legality  of  his  detention  by  order  of  an 
Indian  tribe. 

TITLE     III— MODEL     CODE     GOVERNING 
COURTS  OP  INDIAN  OFFENSES 

Sec  301.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
authorized  and  dlrectsd  to  recommend  to  the 
Congress,  on  or  before  July  1,  1968,  a  model 
code  to  govern  the  administration  of  Justice 
by  courts  of  Indian  offenses  on  Indian 
reservations.  Such  code  shall  include  pro- 
visions which  will  (1)  assure  that  any  indi- 
vidual being  tried  for  an  offense  by  a  court 


of  Indian  offenses  shall  have  the  same  righto, 
privileges,  and  immunities  under  the  United 
States  Constitution  as  would  be  guaranteed 
any  citizen  of  the  United  States  being  tried 
in  a  Federal  court  for  any  similar  offense,  (2) 
assure  that  any  Individual  being  tried  for  an 
offense  by  a  court  of  Indian  offenses  will  be 
advised  and  made  aware  of  his  righto  under 
the  United  States  Constitution,  and  under 
any  tribal  constitution  applicable  to  such 
individual,  (3)  estebllsh  proper  qualifica- 
tions for  the  office  of  Judge  of  the  court  of 
Indian  offenses,  and  (4)  provide  for  the 
establishing  of  educational  classes  tor  the 
training  of  Judges  of  courte  of  Indian  of- 
fenses. In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
tiUe,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  con- 
sult with  the  Indians,  Indian  tribes,  and  In- 
terested agencies  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  302.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sum  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 
TITLE    IV— JURISDICTION    OVER    CRIMI- 
NAL   AND    CIVIL    ACTIONS 

ASSUMPTION    BY    STATE 

Sec.  401.  (a)  The  consent  of  the  United 
States  is  hereby  given  to  any  State  not 
having  Jurisdiction  over  criminal  offenses 
committed  by  or  against  Indians  In  the  areas 
of  Indian  country  situated  within  such  State 
to  assume,  with  the  consent  of  the  Indian 
tribe  occupying  the  particular  Indian  coun- 
try or  part  thereof  which  could  be  affected 
by  such  assumption,  such  measure  of  Juris- 
diction over  any  or  all  of  such  offenses 
committed  within  such  Indian  country  or 
any  part  thereof  as  may  be  determined  by 
such  State  to  the  same  extent  that  such 
State  has  Jurisdiction  over  any  such  offense 
committed  elsewhere  within  the  Stote,  and 
the  criminal  laws  of  such  State  shall  have 
the  same  force  and  effect  within  such  In- 
dian country  or  part  thereof  as  they  have 
elsewhere  within  that  State. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  authorize 
the  alienation,  encumbrance,  or  taxation  of 
any  real  or  personal  property,  including 
water  righto,  belonging  to  any  Indian  or  any 
Indian  tribe,  band,  or  community  that  Is 
held  in  trust  by  the  United  States  or  Is 
subject  to  a  restriction  against  alienation 
Imposed  by  the  United  States;  or  shall  au- 
thorize regulation  of  the  use  of  such  prop- 
erty in  a  manner  inconsistent  with  any  Fed- 
eral treaty,  agreement,  or  statute  or  with 
any  regtilatlon  made  pursuant  thereto;  or 
shall  deprive  any  Indian  or  any  Indian  tribe, 
band,  or  community  of  any  right,  privilege, 
or  Immunity  afforded  under  Federal  treaty, 
agreement,  or  statute  with  respect  to  hunt- 
ing, trapping,  or  fishing  or  the  control,  li- 
censing, or  regulation  thereof. 

ASSUMPTION  BT  STATE  OP  CIVIL  JURISDICTION 

Sec  402.  (a)  The  consent  of  the  United 
States  Is  hereby  given  to  any  State  not  hav- 
ing Jurisdiction  over  civil  causes  of  action 
between  Indians  or  to  which  Indians  are 
parties  which  arise  in  the  areas  of  Indian 
country  situated  within  such  State  to  as- 
sume, with  the  consent  of  the  tribe  occupy- 
ing the  particular  Indian  country  or  part 
thereof  which  would  be  affected  by  such  as- 
sumption, such  measure  of  Jurisdiction  over 
any  or  all  such  civil  causes  of  action  arising 
within  such  Indian  country  or  any  part 
thereof  as  may  be  determined  by  such  State 
to  the  same  extent  that  such  State  has  Juris- 
diction over  other  civil  causes  of  action,  and 
those  civil  laws  of  such  State  that  are  of 
general  application  to  private  persons  or  pri- 
vate property  shall  have  the  same  force  and 
effect  within  such  Indian  country  or  part 
thereof  as  they  have  elsewhere  within  that 
State. 

(b)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  author- 
ize the  alienation,  encumbrance,  or  taxation 
of  any  real  or  personal  property,  including 
water  rights,  belonging  to  any  Indian  or  any 
Indian   tribe,   band,  or  community  that  Is 
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held  in  trust  by  the  United  States  or  la  sub- 
ject to  a  restriction  against  alienation  Im- 
posed by  the  United  States;  or  shall  author- 
ize regulation  of  the  use  of  such  property  in 
a  manner  Inconsistent  with  any  Federal 
treaty,  agreement,  or  statute,  or  with  any 
regulation  made  pursuant  thereto,  or  shall 
confer  Jurisdiction  upon  the  State  to  adHidl- 
cate.  in  probate  proceedings  or  otherwlie. 
the  ownership  or  right  to  possession  of  such 
property  or  any  Interest  therein. 

(c)  Any  tribal  ordinance  or  custom  here- 
tofore or  hereafter  adopted  by  an  Indian 
tribe,  band,  or  community  In  the  exercise  of 
any  authority  which  It  may  possess  shall.  If 
not  inconalstent  with  any  applicable  civil 
law  of  the  Stote.  be  given  full  force  and  ef- 
fect in  the  determination  of  civil  causes  of 
action  pursuant  to  this  section. 

aBTmocissioM  or  jxtmsoiction  by  statb 

3«c.  403.  (a)  The  United  States  is  author- 
ized to  accept  a  retrocession  by  any  State  of 
all  or  any  measure  of  the  criminal  or  civil 
Jurisdiction,  or  both,  acquired  by  such  State 
t  ursu-int  to  the  provisions  of  section  1162  of 
Utle  18  of  the  United  States  Code,  section 
1360  of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code, 
or  section  7  of  the  Act  of  August  15.  1953  (67 
Stat.  588 1 .  as  It  was  in  effect  prior  to  Its  re- 
peal by  subsection  (b)   of  this  secUon. 

(b)  Section  7  of  the  Act  of  August  15.  1953 
(67  Stat.  58a).  l«  hereby  repealed,  but  such 
repeal  sh*UJ»ot  affect  any  cession  of  Juris- 
diction made  pursuant  to  such  section  prior 
to  Its  repeal. 

CONMNT  TO  AMEND  STATE   LAWS 

Sec  404.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
any  enabling  Act  for  the  admission  of  a  State, 
the  consent  of  the  United  States  la  hereby 
given  to  the  people  of  any  State  to  amend. 
where  necessary,  their  State  constitution  or 
existing  statutes,  as  the  case  may  be.  to  re- 
move any  legal  impediment  to  the  aastunp- 
tlon  of  civil  or  criminal  Jurisdiction  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  title. 
The  provisions  of  this  title  shall  not  become 
effective  with  respect  to  such  assumption  of 
Jurisdiction  by  any  such  State  until  the  peo- 
ple thereof  have  appropriately  amended  their 
State  constitution  or  statutes,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

ACTIOMS    NOT  TO    ABATB 

Sec.  405.  (a)  No  action  or  proceeding  pend- 
ing before  any  court  or  agency  of  the  United 
SUtea  Immediately  prior  to  any  cession  of 
Jurisdiction  by  the  United  States  pursuant 
to  this  title  shall  abate  by  reason  of  that 
cession.  For  the  purpose*  of  any  such  action 
or  proceeding,  such  cession  shall  take  effect 
on  the  day  following  the  date  of  final  deter- 
mination of  such  action  or  proceeding. 

(bi  No  cession  made  by  the  United  States 
under  this  title  shall  deprive  any  court  of 
the  United  States  of  Jurisdiction  to  hear, 
determine,  render  Judgment,  or  Impose  sen- 
tence in  any  criminal  action  Instituted 
against  any  person  for  any  offense  committed 
before  the  efTectlve  date  of  such  cession.  If 
the  offense  charged  In  such  action  was  cog- 
nizable under  any  law  of  the  United  States 
at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  such  of- 
fense. For  the  purposes  of  any  such  criminal 
action,  such  cession  shall  take  effect  on  the 
day  following  the  date  of  final  determination 
of  such  action. 

SPXCIAL   ELXCnON 

Sec.  406.  State  Jurisdiction  acquired  pur- 
suant to  this  title  with  respect  to  criminal 
offenses  or  civil  causes  at  action,  or  with 
respect  to  both,  shall  be  applicable  In  In- 
dian country  only  where  the  enrolled  In- 
dians within  the  affected  area  of  such  Indian 
country  accept  such  Jurisdiction  by  a  ma- 
jority vote  of  the  adult  Indians  voting  at  a 
special  election  held  for  that  purpose.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  call  such 
special  election  under  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  he  may  prescribe,  when  requested 
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to  do  so  by  the  tribal  council  or  other  gov- 
erning body,  or  by  20  per  centum  of  such 
enrolled  adults. 

TITLE  V— OPPEN8KS  WITHIN  INDIAN 

COUNTRT 

AMENDMENT 

Sec.  501.  Section  1153  of  Utle  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  InserUng 
ImmedUtely  after  "weapon,",  the  following: 
"assault  resulting  in  serious  bodily  Injury.". 

TTTLK    VI— EMPLOYMENT    OF   LEGAL 
COUNSEL 

APPnOVAL 

amc.  601.  Notwlthst.indlng  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  If  any  application  made  by  an 
Indian.  Indian  tribe.  Indian  council,  or  any 
band  or  group  of  Indians  under  any  law 
requiring  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  or  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  of  contracts  or  agreements  relating  to 
the  employment  of  legal  counsel  (Including 
the  choice  of  counsel  and  the  fixing  of  fees) 
by  any  such  Indians,  tribe,  council,  band,  or 
group  Is  neither  granted  nor  denied  within 
ninety  days  following  the  making  of  such 
application,  such  approval  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  been  granted. 
TITLE     VII— MATERIALS     RELATING     TO 

CONSTITUTIONAL  RIGHTS  OF  INDIANS 


SBCBKTAST  or  INTESIOS  TO  PREPABE 

Sec.  701  (a»  In  order  that  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  Indians  might  be  fully  pro- 
tected, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to — 

( 1 »  have  the  document  entitled  "Indian 
Affairs.  Laws  and  Treaties"  (Senate  Docu- 
ment Numbered  315.  volumes  1  and  2,  Fifty- 
eighth  Congress  K  revised  and  extended  to 
include  all  treaties,  laws.  Executive  orders 
and  regulations  relating  to  Indian  affairs  In 
force  on  September  1,  1967.  and  to  have  such 
revised  document  printed  at  the  Government 
Printing  OfHce; 

(2 1  have  revised  and  republished  the 
treatise  entitled  "Federal  Indian  Law";   and 

(3)  have  prepared,  to  the  extent  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  be 
feasible,  an  accurate  compilation  of  the  offi- 
cial opinions,  published  and  unpublished,  of 
the  Solicitor  of  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior relating  to  Indian  affairs  rendered  by  the 
Solicitor  prior  to  September  1,  1967.  and  to 
have  such  compilation  printed  as  a  Govern- 
ment publication  at  the  Government  Prlnt- 
mg  Office. 

(b)  With  respect  to  the  document  entitled 
"Indian  Affairs,  L.iws  and  Treaties"  as  re- 
vised and  extended  In  accordance  with  para- 
graph (1)  of  subsection  (a),  and  the  compi- 
lation prepared  in  accordance  with  paragraph 
(3)  of  such  subsection,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  Uke  such  action  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  keep  such  document  and  compila- 
tion current  on  an  annual  basis. 

(c)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
with  respect  to  the  preparation  but  not  In- 
cluding printing,  such  sum  as  may  be  nec- 
essary. 

TITLE  VIII— PAIR  HOUSING 
poLicr 
Sec.  801.  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  provide,  within  constitutional  lim- 
itations,   for    fair    housing    throughout    the 
United  Slates. 

DEPUimONS 

Sec.  802.  .\8  used  in  this  title — 

lai  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

(b)  "Dwelling"  means  any  building  struc- 
ture, or  portion  thereof  which  Is  occupied  as, 
or  designed  or  Intended  for  occupancy  as,  a 
residence  by  one  or  more  families,  and  any 
vacant  land  which  Is  offered  for  sale  or  lease 
for  the  construction  or  location  thereon  of 
any  such  building,  structure,  or  portion 
thereof. 


(Ci   "Family"  Includes  a  single  individual. 

(d»  "Person"  Includes  one  or  more  Individ- 
uals, corporations,  partnerships,  associations, 
labor  organizations,  legal  representatives, 
mutual  companies.  Joint-stock  companies, 
trusts,  unincorporated  organizations,  trus- 
tees, trustees  In  bankruptcy,  receivers,  and 
fiduciaries. 

(ei  "To  rent"  Includes  to  lease,  to  sub- 
lease, to  let  and  otherwise  to  grant  for  a 
consideration  the  right  to  occupy  premises 
not  owned  by  the  occupant. 

(f)  "Discriminatory  housing  practice" 
means  an  act  that  Is  unlawful  under  secUon 
804.  805.  or  806. 

(g)  "State"  means  any  of  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  or  any  of  the 
territories  and  possessions  of  the  United 
States. 

EFFECTrVE   DATES  or  CERTAIN   PSOHISmONS 

Sec.  803.  lai  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (b)  and  section  807,  the  prohibi- 
tions against  discrimination  In  the  sale  or 
rental  of  housing  set  forth  In  section  804 
shall  apply: 

( 1 1  Upon  enactment  of  this  title,  to — 

(Al  dwellings  owned  or  operated  by  the 
Federal  Government; 

(B>  dwellings  provided  In  whole  or  in  part 
with  the  aid  of  loans,  advances,  grants,  or 
contributions  made  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, under  agreements  entered  Into  after 
November  20.  1962.  unless  payment  due 
thereon  has  been  made  In  lull  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  title; 

(C)  dwellings  provided  In  whole  or  In  part 
by  loans  Insured,  guaranteed,  or  otherwise 
secured  by  the  credit  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, under  agreements  entered  Into 
after  November  20.  1962.  unless  payment 
thereon  has  been  made  In  full  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  tlUe:  Proridcd, 
That  nothing  contained  In  subsection  (B) 
and  (C)  of  this  subparagraph  shall  be  ap- 
plicable to  dwellings  solely  by  vlrute  of  the 
fact  that  they  are  subject  to  mortgages  held 
by  an  PDIC  or  FSLIC  Institution:  and 

(D)  dwellings  provided  by  the  develop- 
ment or  the  redevelopment  of  real  property 
purchased,  rented,  or  otherwise  obtained  from 
a  State  or  local  public  agency  receiving  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  for  slum  clearance 
or  urban  renewal  with  respect  to  such  real 
property  under  loan  or  grant  contracts  en- 
tered Into  after  November  20.  1962. 

(2)  After  December  31,  1968,  to  all  dwell- 
ings covered  by  paragraph  (1)  and  to  all 
other  dwellings  except  as  exempted  by  sub- 
section (b). 

(b)  Nothing  m  section  204  (other  than 
paragraph  (O)  shall  apply  to — 

(1)  any  single-family  house  sold  or  rented 
by  an  owner:   Provided,  That  such  private 
individual  owner   does   not  own   more   than 
three  such  single-family  houses  at  any  one 
time:  Provided  further.  That  In  the  case  of 
the  sale  of  any  such  single-family  house  by 
a  private  Individual  owner   not  residing  In 
such  house  at  the  time  of  such  sale  or  who 
was  not  the   most   recent   resident   of  such 
house    prior    to    such    sale,    the    exemption 
granted  by  this  subsection  shall  apply  only 
with   respect  to   one   such   sale   within   any 
twenty-four  month  period;  Provided  further. 
That  such  bona  fide  private  Individual  own- 
er   does    not    own    any    Interest    In.    nor    is 
there  owned  or  reserved  on  his  behalf,  under 
any  express  or  voluntary  agreement,  title  to 
or  any  right  to  all  or  a  portion  of  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  or  rental  of,  more  than 
three    such    single-family    houses     at    any 
one  time;  Provided  further.  That  after  De- 
cember 31,  1969,  the  sale  or  rental  of  any 
such  single-family  house  shall  be  excepted 
from  the  appUcatlon  of  this  tltie  only  If  such 
house  Is  sold  or  rented  (A)   without  the  use 
In  any  manner  of  the  sales  or  rental  facilities 
or  the  sales  or  rental  services  of   any   real 
estate  broker,  agent,  or  salesman,  or  of  sucn 
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facilities  or  services  of  any  person  In  the  busi- 
ness of  selling  or  renting  dwellings,  or  of  any 
employee  or  agent  of  any  such  broker,  agent, 
salesman,  or  person  and  (B)  without  the 
publication,  posting  or  mailing,  after  notice, 
of  any  advertisement  or  written  notice  In 
violation  of  section  804(c)  of  this  title;  but 
nothing  In  this  proviso  shall  prohibit  the  use 
of  attorneys,  escrow  ngents.  abstractors,  title 
companies,  and  other  such  professional  as- 
sistance as  necessary  to  perfect  or  teansfer 
the  title,  or 

(2)  rooms  or  units  In  dwellings  containing 
living  quarters  occupied  or  Intended  to  be 
occupied  bv  no  more  than  four  families  liv- 
ing Independently  of  each  other.  If  the  owner 
actually  maintains  and  occupies  one  of  such 
living  quarters  as  his  residence. 

(C)  For  the  purposes  of  subsection  (b), 
a  person  shall  be  deemed  to  be  in  the  busi- 
ness of  selling  or  renting  dwellings  If— 

(11  he  has,  vilthtn  the  preceding  twelve 
months,  participated  as  principal  In  three  or 
more  transactions  Involving  the  sale  or  rental 
of  any  dwelling  or  any  Interest  therein,  or 

(2)  he  has,  within  the  preceding  twelve 
months,  participated  as  agent,  other  than 
In  the  sale  of  his  own  personal  residence  In 
providing  sales  or  rental  facilities  or  sales 
or  rental  services  In  two  or  more  transactions 
Involving  the  sale  or  rental  of  any  dwell- 
ing or  any  Interest  therein,  or 

(3)  he  is  the  owner  of  any  dwelling  de- 
signed or  Intended  for  occupancy  by.  or  oc- 
cupied by,  five  or  more  families. 

DISCRIMINATION     IN    THE     SALE     OR     RENTAL     OP 
HOUSING 

Sec.  804.  As  made  applicable  by  section 
803  and  except  as  exempted  by  sections 
803(b)   and  807.  It  shall  be  unlawful— 

(al  To  refuse  to  sell  or  rent  after  the 
making  of  a  bona  fide  offer,  or  to  refuse  to 
negotiate  for  the  sale  or  rental  of.  or  other- 
wise make  unavailable  or  deny,  a  dwell- 
ing to  any  person  because  of  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin. 

(b)  To  discriminate  against  any  person 
m  the  terms,  conditions,  or  privileges  of  sale 
or  rental  of  a  dwelling,  or  In  the  provision 
of  services  or  facilities  In  connection  there- 
with, because  of  race,  color,  religion,  or  na- 
tional origin. 

(c)  To  make,  print,  or  publish,  or  cause 
to  be  made,  printed,  or  published  any  notice, 
statement,  or  advertisement,  with  respect  to 
the  sale  or  rental  of  a  dwelling  that  Indicates 
any  preference,  limitation,  or  discrimination 
based  on  race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin,  or  an  Intention  to  make  any  such 
preference,  limitation,  or  discrimination. 

(d)  To  represent  to  any  person  because  of 
race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin  that 
any  dwelling  Is  not  available  for  Inspection, 
sale,  or  rental  when  such  dwelling  Is  in  fact 
so  available. 

(e)  For  profit,  to  Induce  or  attempt  to  in- 
duce any  person  to  sell  or  rent  any  dwelling 
by  representations  regarding  the  entry  or 
prospective  entry  Into  the  neighborhood  of 
a  person  or  persons  of  a  particular  race, 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin. 

DISCRIMINATION    IN    THE    FINANCINC 
OP    HOUSING 

Sec.  805.  After  December  31.  1968.  It  shall 
be  unlawful  for  any  bank,  building  and  loan 
association.  Insurance  company  or  other  cor- 
poration, association,  firm  or  enterprise 
whose  business  consists  In  whole  or  in  part 
In  the  making  of  commercial  real  estate 
loans,  to  deny  a  loan  or  other  financial  as- 
sistance to  a  person  applying  therefor  for 
the  purpose  of  purchasing,  constructing.  Im- 
proving, repairing,  or  maintaining  a  dwelling, 
or  to  discriminate  against  him  in  the  fixing 
of  the  amount,  interest  rate,  duration,  or 
other  terms  or  conditions  of  such  loan  or 
other  financial  assistance,  because  of  the  race, 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin  of  such 
person  or  of  any  person  associated  with  him 
in  connection  with  such  loan  or  other  finan- 
cial assistance  or  the  purposes  of  such  loan  or 


other  financial  assistance,  or  of  the  present  or 
prospective  owners,  lessees,  tenants,  or  oc- 
cupants of  the  dwelling  or  dwellings  In  rela- 
tion to  which  such  loan  or  other  financial 
assistance  is  to  be  made  or  given,  provided 
that  nothing  contained  in  this  section  shall 
Impair  the  scope  or  effectiveness  of  the  excep- 
tion contained  In  section  803  ( b ) . 

DISCRIMINATION  IN  THE  PROVISION  OP 
BROKERAGE    SERVICES 

Sec.  806.  After  December  31,  1968.  it  shall 
be  unlawful  to  deny  any  person  access  to  or 
membership  or  participation  In  any  multi- 
ple-listing service,  real  estate  brokers'  or- 
ganization or  other  service,  organization,  or 
facility  relating  to  the  business  of  selling  or 
renting  dwellings,  or  to  discriminate  against 
him  In  the  terms  or  conditions  of  such  access, 
membership,  or  participation,  on  account  of 
race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin. 

EXEMPTION 

Sec.  807.  Nothing  In  this  title  shall  pro- 
hibit a  religious  organization,  association, 
or  society,  or  any  nonprofit  Institution  or 
organization  operated,  supervised  or  con- 
trolled by  or  In  conjunction  with  a  religious 
organization,  association,  or  society,  from 
limiting  the  sale,  rental  or  occupancy  of 
dwellings  which  it  owns  or  operates  for 
other  than  a  commercial  purpose  to 
persons  of  the  same  religion,  or  from 
giving  preference  to  such  persons,  un- 
less membership  in  such  religion  Is  re- 
stricted on  account  of  race,  color,  or  na- 
tional origin.  Nor  shall  anything  in  this  title 
prohibit  a  private  club  not  In  fact  open  to 
the  public,  which  as  an  incident  to  its  pri- 
mary purpose  or  purposes  provides  lodgings 
which  It  owns  or  operates  for  other  than 
a  commercial  purpose,  from  limiting  the 
rental  or  occupancy  of  such  lodgings  to  Its 
members  or  from  giving  preference  to  its 
members. 

ADM  INISTR  ATIO  N 

Sec.  808.  (a)  The  authority  and  responsi- 
bility for  administering  this  Act  shall  be  In 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

(b)  The  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  shall  be  provided  an 
additional  Assistant  Secretary.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  (Public  Law  89-174,  79  Stat.  667 »  Is 
hereby  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  the  word  "four."  In  section 
4(a)  of  said  Act  (79  Stat.  668;  5  U.S.C.  624b 
(a))   and  substituting  therefor  "five,":   and 

(2)  striking  the  word  "six."  in  section  7 
of  said  Act  (79  Stat.  669;  5  U.S.C.  624(c) ) 
and  substituting  therefor  "seven." 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  delegate  any  of  his 
functions,  duties,  and  powers  to  employees 
of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  or  to  boards  of  such  employees, 
including  functions,  duties,  and  powers  with 
respect  to  investigating,  conciliating,  hear- 
ing, determining,  ordering,  certifying,  report- 
ing, or  otherwise  acting  as  to  any  work, 
business,  or  matter  under  this  title.  The 
persons  to  whom  such  delegations  are  made 
with  respect  to  hearing  functions,  duties, 
and  powers  shall  be  appointed  and  shall 
serv'e  in  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  in  compliance  with  sec- 
tions 3106,  3344,  5362,  and  7521  of  title  5 
of  the  United  States  Code.  Insofar  as  pos- 
sible, conciliation  meetings  shall  be  held  in 
the  cities  or  other  localities  where  the  dis- 
criminatory housing  practices  allegedly  oc- 
curred. The  Secretary  shall  by  rule  prescribe 
such  rights  of  appeal  from  the  decisions  of 
his  hearing  examiners  to  other  hearing  ex- 
aminers or  to  other  officers  In  the  Depart- 
ment, to  boards  of  officers  or  to  himself,  as 
shall  be  appropriate  and  In  accordance  ^.-Ith 

(d)  All  executive  departments  and  agen- 
cies shall  administer  their  programs  and 
activities  relating  to  a  housing  and  tirban  de- 
velopment m  a  manner  affirmatively  to  fur- 


ther the  purposes  of  this  title  and  shall 
cooperate  with  the  Secretary  to  further  such 
purposes. 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  shall — 

(1)  make  studies  with  respect  to  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  discriminatory  housing 
practices  in  representative  communities,  ur- 
ban, suburban,  and  rural,  throughout  the 
United  St.ites: 

(2)  publish  and  disseminate  reports,  rec- 
ommendations, and  information  derived 
from   such   studies: 

(3)  cooperate  with  and  render  technical 
assistance  to  Federal,  State,  local,  and  other 
public  or  private  agencies,  organizations, 
and  institutions  which  are  Inrmulatlng 
or  carrying  on  programs  to  prevent  or  elimi- 
nate discriminatory  housing  practices; 

(4)  cooperate  with  and  render  such  tech- 
nical and  other  assistance  to  the  Community 
Relations  Service  as  may  be  appropriate  to 
further  Its  activities  in  preventing  or  elimi- 
nating discriminatory  housing  practices;  and 

(5)  administer  the  programs  and  activi- 
ties relating  to  housing  and  urban  develop- 
ment In  a  manner  affirmatively  to  further 
the  policies  of   this  title. 

EDUCATION    AND    COrJClLIATION 

Sec.  809.  Immediately  after  the  enactment 
of  this  title  the  Secretary  shall  commence 
such  educational  and  conciliatory  activities 
as  in  his  Judgment  will  further  the  purposes 
of  this  title.  He  shall  call  conferences  of 
persons  In  the  housing  Industry  and  other 
interested  parties  to  acquaint  them  with  the 
provisions  of  this  title  and  his  suggested 
means  of  implementing  it,  and  shall  en- 
deavor with  their  advice  to  work  out  pro- 
grams of  voluntary  compliance  and  of  en- 
forcement. He  may  pay  per  diem,  travel, 
and  transportation  expenses  for  persons  at- 
tending such  conferences  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 5703  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code. 
He  shall  consult  with  State  and  local  officials 
and  other  Interested  parties  to  learn  the 
extent,  If  any,  to  which  housing  discrimina- 
tion exists  in  their  State  or  locality,  and 
whether  and  how  State  or  local  enforcement 
programs  might  be  utilized  to  combat  such 
discrimination  in  connection  with  or  In  place 
of  the  Secretary's  enforcement  of  this  title. 
The  Secretary  shall  Issue  reports  on  such 
conferences  and  consultations  as  he  deems 
appropriate. 

ENFORCEMENT 

Sec.   810.    (a)    Any  person   who  claims  to 
have  been  Injured  by  a  discriminatory  hous- 
ing practice  or  who  believes  that  he  will  be 
irrevocably  Injured  by  a  discriminatory  hous- 
ing practice  that  Is  about  to  occur  (hereafter 
"person    aggrieved")    may   file    a    complaint 
with  the  Secretary.  Complaints  shall  be  in 
writing  and  shall  contain  such  information 
and   be  In   such  form   as   the  Secretary   re- 
quires. Upon  receipt  of  such  a  complaint  the 
Secretary  shall  furnish  a  copy  of  the  same 
to  the  person  or  persons  who  allegedly  com- 
mitted or  are  about  to  commit  the  alleged 
discriminatory     housing     practice.     Within 
thirty  days   after  receiving  a  complaint,  or 
ulthin  thirty  days  after  the  expiration  of  any 
period  of  reference  under  subsection  ( c ) .  the 
Secretary  shall  Investigate  the  complaint  and 
give  notice  in  writing  to  the  person  aggrieved 
whether  he  Intends  to  resolve  it.  If  the  Sec- 
retary decides  to  resolve  the  complaint,  he 
shall  proceed  to  try  to  eliminate  or  correct 
the  alleged  discriminatory  housing  practice 
by  informal  methods  of  conference,  concilia- 
tion, and  persuasion.  Nothing  said  or  done  in 
the  course  of  such  informal  endeavors  may  be 
made  public  or  used  as  evidence  In  a  subse- 
quent proceeding  under  this  title  without  the 
written   consent  of   the   persons  concerned. 
Any    employee    of    the   Secretary   who   shall 
make  public  any  information  In  violation  of 
this  provision  shsdl   be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor   and   upon   conviction    thereof 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  §1,000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  one  year. 
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(b)  A  coinpl»lnt  under  subeectlon  (a) 
■haU  »)•  filed  within  one  hundred  and  eighty 
dmys  after  the  alleged  dUcrlmlnatory  houa- 
inc  practice  occurred.  Complalnu  »hall  be  in 
wriung  and  shaU  state  the  facta  upon  which 
the  allegaUOM  of  a  dlacrlmlnatory  housing 
practice  are  based.  Complaint*  may  be  rea- 
sonably and  fairly  amended  at  any  time.  A 
respondent  may  file  an  answer  to  the  com- 
plaint against  him  and  with  the  leave  of  the 
Secretary,  which  shall  be  granted  whenever 
U  would  be  reasonable  and  fair  to  do  so,  may 
amend  his  answer  at  any  time.  Both  com- 
plalnu and  answers  shall  be  verified. 

(c)    Wherever  a  State  or  local   fair  houa- 
ing  law  provides  rlghU  and  remedies  for  al- 
leged discriminatory  housing  practices  which 
are  substantially  equivalent  to  the  rlghU  and 
remedies  provided  In  thU  tlUe.  the  Secretary 
shall   notify   the  appropriate  State  or  local 
agency  of  any  complaint  filed  under  this  title 
which   appears  to  conatltute  a  violation  of 
such  State  or  local  fair  housing  law.  an<»J^e 
Secretary  shall  take  no  fixrther  action  with 
respect  to  such  complaint  If  the  appropriate 
State  or  local  law  enforcement  official  has. 
within  thirty  days  from  the  date  the  alleged 
offense   has   been  brought   to  his  attention, 
commenced   proceedings   in   the   matter,   or. 
having   done   so.   carries   forward  such  pro- 
ceedings Dirtth  reasonable  promptnesa.  In  no 
event  shall  Ihe  Secretary  take  further  action 
unless  he  certifies  that  in  his  Judgment,  un- 
der the  circumstances  of  the  particular  case, 
the  protection  of  the  rights  of  the  parties 
or  the  interest*  of  Justice  require  such  action. 
(d)    If  within  thirty  days  after  a  complaint 
U  filed  with  the  Secretary  or  within  thirty 
days  after  expiration  of  any  period  of  refer- 
ence under  subsection  (c).  the  Secretary  has 
been  unable  to  obtain  voluntary  compliance 
with    this   title,    the   person   aggrieved   may. 
within   thirty  days  thereafter,  commence  a 
civil  action  In  anv  appropriate  United  StatM 
district  court,  against  the  respondent  named 
In    the    complaint,    to    enforce    the    rights 
granted  or  protected  by  this  title.  Insofar  as 
such  rlghU  relate  to  the  subject  of  the  com- 
plaint    Provided.  That  no  such  civil  action 
may  be  brought  In  any  United  States  district 
court  If  the  person  .aggrieved  has  a  Judicial 
remedy  under  a  State  or  local  fair  housing 
law  which  provides  rights  and  remedies  for 
alleged     dlacrlmlnatory     housing     pr;ictlc*«5 
which   are    substantially    equlv.Uent    to    the 
rights   and   remedies   provided   In   this   title 
Such  actions  may  be  brought  without  regard 
to  the  amount  In  controversy  In  any  United 
States  district  court  for  the  district  in  which 
the  discriminatory  housing  practice  la  alleged 
to  have  occurred  or  be  about  to  occur  or  in 
which    the   respondent   resides   or   transacts 
buatneas.  If  the  court  finds  that  a  discrimi- 
natory housing  practice  has  occurred  or  Is 
about  to  occur,  the  court  may.  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  section  813.  enjoin  the  respond- 
ent from  engaging  In  such  practice  or  order 
such  affirmative  action  as  may  be  appropriate. 

(e)  In  any  proceeding  brought  pursuant 
to  thia  section,  the  burden  of  proof  shall  be 
on  the  complainant. 

(f)  Whenever  an  action  filed  by  an  Indi- 
vidual, in  either  Federal  or  State  court,  pur- 
suant to  this  section  or  section  812.  shall 
come  to  trial  the  Secretary  shall  immediately 
terminate  aU  efforU  to  obtain  voluntary 
compliance. 

IKVKSTTOATIONS;   SUBPENAS:   OIVINO  Or  EVIDENC* 

Sec.  811.  (a)  In  conducting  an  Investlga- 
Uon  the  Secretary  shall  have  access  at  all 
reasonable  times  to  premises,  records,  docu- 
ments. Individuals,  and  other  evidence  or 
possible  sources  of  evidence  and  may  examine, 
record,  and  copy  such  materlala  and  take  and 
record  the  testimony  or  statements  of  such 
persons  as  are  reasonably  necessary  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  Investigation:  Provided, 
however.  That  the  Secretary  first  compiles 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Fourth  Amend- 
ment relating  to  unreasonable  searches  and 
••Izures.  The  Secretary  may  Issue  subpenas 
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to  compel  hU  access  to  or  the  production  of 
such  matertaU.  or  the  appearance  of  such 
persona,  and  may  laaue  interrogatories  to  a 
respondent,  to  the  same  extent  and  subject 
to  the  same  llmlUUona  as  would  apply  if  the 
subpenas  or  interrogatories  were  U«ied  or 
served  in  aid  of  a  civil  action  in  the  United 
SUtss  district  court  for  the  dUtrtct  in  which 
the  inveettgaUon  U  Uklng  place.  The  Sec- 
retary may  administer  oaths. 

(b)  Upon  written  application  to  the  Sec- 
retary, a  respondent  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
Issuance  of  a  reasonable  number  of  subpenas 
by  and  In  the  name  of  Uie  Secretary  to  the 
same  extent  and  subject  to  the  same  limita- 
tions as  subpenas  Issued  by  the  Secretary 
himself.  Subpenas  Issued  at  the  request  of  a 
respondent  shall  show  on  their  face  the  name 
and  address  of  such  respondent  and  shall 
state  that  they  were  Issued  at  his  request. 

(c)  Witnesses  summoned  by  subpena  of 
the  Secretary  shall  t)e  enUtled  to  the  same 
witness  and  mileage  fee*  as  are  witnesses  In 
proceedings  In  United  States  dUtrict  court*. 
p*es  payable  to  a  witness  summoned  by  a 
subpena  issued  at  the  request  of  a  respondent 
shall  be  paid  by  him. 

(d)  Within  five  days  after  service  of  a  sub- 
pena upon  any  person,  such  person  may  peti- 
tion the  Secretary  to  revoke  or  modify  the 
subpena.  The  Secretary  shall  grant  the  petl- 
Uon  If  he  finds  that  the  subpena  requires 
appearance  or  attendance  at  an  unreason- 
able time  or  place,  that  It  require*  produc- 
tion of  evidence  which  does  not  relate  to 
any  matter  under  invesUgatlon.  that  It  does 
not  describe  with  sufficient  parUcularity  the 
evidence  to  be  produced,  that  compliance 
would  be  unduly  onerous,  or  for  other  good 
reason. 

le)  In  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to 
obey  a  subpena.  the  Secretary  or  other  per- 
son at  whose  request  It  was  issued  may  peti- 
tion for  its  enforcement  in  the  United  States 
district  court  for  the  district  In  which  the 
person  to  whom  the  subpena  was  addressed 
resides,  was  served,  or  transacts  business. 

(f)   If   any  person  who  willfully  falls  or 
neglects  to  attend  and  testify  or  to  answer 
any    lawful   Inquiry   or   to   produce  records, 
documenu,  or  other  evidence.  If  in  his  power 
to   do  so.   In   obedience   to   the   subpena   or 
lawful  order  of  the  Secretary,  shall  be  fined 
nut  more  than  H.OOO  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both.  Any  person  who,  with 
Intent  thereby  to  mislead  the  Secretary,  shall 
make  or  cause  to  be  made  any  false  entry  or 
statement   of   fact   In   any   report,   accoxmt, 
record,  or  other  document  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  his  subpena  or  other 
order,  or  shall  willfully  neglect  or  fall  to  make 
or  cause  to  be  made  full,  true,  and  correct 
entries  In  such  reports,  accounts,  records,  or 
other  documents,  or  shall  wllUuUy  mutilate, 
alter,  or  by  any  other  mean*  falsify  any  docu- 
mentary evidence,  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $1,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  one 
vear.  or  both. 

Ig)  The  Attorney  General  shall  conduct* 
all  Utlgatlon  In  which  the  Secretary  partici- 
pates as  a  party  or  a*  amlcu*  pursuant  to 
thU  Act. 


plaint  made  to  the  Secretary  or  to  the  local 
or  State  agency  and  which  practice  forms 
the  ba*l8  for  the  action  In  court:  Arid  pro- 
vided, however,  That  any  sale,  encumbrance, 
or  rental  consiunmated  prior  to  the  Issuance 
of  any  court  order  issued  under  the  author- 
ity of  this  Act.  and  Involved  a  bona  fide  pur- 
chaser, encumbrancer,  or  tenant  without 
actual  notice  of  the  existence  of  the  filing  of 
a  complaint  or  civil  action  under  the  pro- 
vUlons  of  thU  Act  shall  not  be  affected. 

(b)  Upon  appllcaUon  by  the  plaintiff  and 
in  such  circumstances  as  the  court  may  deem 
Just,  a  court  of  the  United  States  In  which  a 
civil  action  under  thl*  section  has  been 
brought  may  appoint  an  attorney  for  the 
plaintiff  and  may  authorize  the  commence- 
ment of  a  civil  action  upon  proper  showing 
without  the  payment  of  fees,  costs,  or  secu- 
rity. A  court  of  a  State  or  subdlvUlon  there- 
of may  do  likewise  to  the  extent  not  in- 
consistent with  the  law  or  procedures  of  the 
State  or  subdivision. 

(c)  The  cotirt  may  grant  as  relief,  as  It 
deems  appropriate,  any  permanent  or  tempo- 
rary injunction,  temporary  restraining  order, 
or  other  order,  and  may  award  to  the  plalnUff 
actual  damages  and  not  more  than  »1.000 
punitive  damages,  together  with  court  costs 
and  reasonable  attorney  fees  In  the  case  of 
a  prevalUng  plaintiff:  Provided.  That  the  said 
plalnUff  in  the  opinion  of  the  court  Is  not 
financially  able  to  assume  said  attorneys 
fees. 
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ENFOaCEMENT  BT  PRIVATE  PEKSONS 

Sec.  Bia.  (a)  The  rights  granted  by  sections 
803.  804,  805.  and  806  may  be  enforced  by  civil 
actions  In  appropriate  United  States  district 
courts  without  regard  to  the  amount  In  con- 
troversy and  In  appropriate  State  or  local 
courU  of  general  Jurisdiction.  A  civil  action 
shall  be  commenced  within  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  after  the  alleged  discriminatory 
housing  pracUce  occurred:  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  the  court  shall  continue  such  civil 
case  brought  pursuant  to  this  Section  or  sec- 
Uon  810(d)  from  time  to  time  before  bring- 
ing It  to  trial  If  the  court  believes  that  the 
conciliation  efforts  of  the  Secretary  or  a  State 
or  local  agency  are  Ukely  to  result  In  satis- 
factory settlement  of  the  discriminatory 
housing  practice  complained  of  In  tbe  com- 


KNrORCnCKMT    BY    THE    ATTOENET    OENKaAL 

Sec  813.  (a)  Whenever  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  any 
person  or  group  of  persona  Is  engaged  In  a 
pattern  or  practice  of  reslsunce  to  the  full 
enjoyment  of  any  of  the  rights  granted  by 
this  title,  or  that  any  group  of  persona  has 
been  denied  any  of  the  right*  granted  by  this 
title  and  such  denial  raises  an  Issue  of  gen- 
eral public  importance,  he  may  bring  a  civil 
action  in  any  appropriate  United  States  dis- 
trict court  by  filing  with  It  a  complaint  set- 
ting forth  the  facu  and  requesting  such 
preventive  relief.  Including  an  application 
for  a  permanent  or  temporary  Injunction,  re- 
straining order,  or  other  order  against  the 
person  or  persons  responsible  for  such  pat- 
tern or  practice  or  denial  of  rights,  as  he 
deemis  necessary  to  Insure  the  full  enjoyment 
of  the  rights  granted  by  thU  title. 

EXPEUITION  OF  PROCEEDIN08 

Sec.  814.  Any  court  in  which  a  proceeding 
U  Instituted  under  section  812  or  813  of 
this  title  shall  assign  the  case  for  hearing 
at  the  earliest  pracUcable  date  and  cause  the 
case  to  be  In  every  way  expedited. 

ETTECT  ON  STATE  LAWS 

Sec.  815.  Nothing  In  this  title  shall  be 
construed  to  invalidate  or  limit  any  law  of  a 
State  or  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or 
of  any  other  Jurisdiction  In  which  thU  title 
shall  be  effective,  that  grants,  guarantees, 
or  protects  the  same  rights  as  are  granted 
by  thU  title;  but  any  law  of  a  State,  a  po- 
litical subdivision,  or  other  such  Jurisdiction 
that  purports  to  require  or  permit  any  action 
that  would  be  a  discriminatory  housing  prac- 
Uce under  this  title  shall  to  that  extent  be 
Invalid. 

COOPERATION    WTTH   STATE   AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES 
AOMINISTCRINC  FAIR  HOtJSINC  LAWS 

Sec.  816.  The  Secretary  may  cooperate  with 
State  and  local  agencies  charged  with  the 
administration  of  State  and  local  fair  hous- 
ing laws  and.  with  the  consent  of  such 
agencies,  utilize  the  services  of  such  agencies 
and  their  employees  and.  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law.  may  reimburse 
such  Agencies  and  their  employees  for  serv- 
ices rendered  to  assist  him  In  carrying  out 
this  title.  In  furtherance  of  such  cooperative 
efforts,  the  Secretary  may  enter  Into  written 
agreemenu  with  such  State  or  local  agencies. 
All  agreements  and  terminations  thereof 
BbaU  be  published  In  the  Federal  RegUter. 


INTERFERENCE,    COERCION,    OB    INTIMIDATION 

Sec.  817.  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  coerce, 
intimidate,  threaten,  or  Interfere  with  any 
person  In  the  exercise  or  enjoyment  of,  or  on 
account  of  his  having  exercised  or  enjoyed,  or 
on  account  of  his  having  aided  or  encouraged 
any  other  person  In  the  exercise  or  enjoy- 
ment of  any  right  granted  or  protected  by 
section  803.  804.  806.  or  806.  This  section 
may  be  enforced  by  appropriate  civil  action. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  818.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  tltie. 

SEPARABILrTT  OF  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  819.  If  any  provision  of  this  tltie  or 
the  application  thereof  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstances Is  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of 
the  title  and  the  application  of  the  provision 
to  other  persons  not  slmUarly  situated  or  to 
other   clrcumsUnces   shall   not   be   affected 

thereby. 

TITLB  IX 

prevention  of  INTIMIDATION  IN  FAIB  HOUSING 
CASES 

Sec.  901.  Whoever,  whether  or  not  acting 
under  color  of  law,  by  force  or  threat  of  force 
willfully  injures,  intimidates  or  Interferes 
with,  or  attempts  to  Injure,  Intimidate  or 
interfere  with— 

(a)  any  person  because  of  his  race,  color, 
religion  or  national  origin  and  because  he  Is 
or  has  been  selling,  purchasing,  renting, 
financing,  occupying,  or  contracting  or  ne- 
gotiating for  the  sale,  rental,  financing  or 
occupation  of  any  dwelling,  or  applying  for 
or  p>artlclpatlng  In  any  service,  organization, 
or  facility  relating  to  the  business  of  selling 
or  renting  dwellings;  or 

(b)  any  person  because  he  Is  or  has  been, 
or  in  order  to  Intimidate  such  person  or  any 
other  person  or  any  class  of  persons  from — 

(1)  participating,  without  discrimination 
on  account  of  race,  religion  or  national  origin, 
in  any  of  the  activities,  services,  organiza- 
tions or  facilities  described  In  subsection 
901(a):  or 

(2»  affording  another  person  or  class  of 
persons  opportunity  or  protection  so  to  par- 
ticipate; or 

(c)  any  citizen  because  he  Is  or  has 
been,  or  In  order  to  discourage  such  cit- 
izen or  any  other  citizen  from  lawfully  aiding 
or  encouraging  others  to  participate,  with- 
out discrimination  on  account  of  race,  color, 
religion  or  national  origin.  In  any  of  the 
activities,  services,  organizations  or  facul- 
ties described  In  subsection  901(a),  or  par- 
ticipating lawfviUy  In  speech  or  peaceful  as- 
sembly opposing  and  denial  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  so  participate — 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  91,000,  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  one  year,  or  both; 
and  If  bodily  Injury  results  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $10,000,  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  ten  years,  or  both;  and  If  death  results 
shall  be  "subject  to  Imprlsonnjent  for  any 
term  of  years  or  for  life. 

TITLE  X — CIVIL  OBEDIENCE 

SHORT    TITLE 

Sec.  1001.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 


"Civil  Obedience  Act  of  1968", 

CRIMINAL    PENALTHS    FOB    ACTS    COMMITTED    IN 
CIVIL    DISORDERS 

SEC  1002.  (a)  Title  18.  United  States  Code, 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  chapter  11 
thereof  the  following  new  chapter: 

'Chapter  12. — Civil  Disorders 
"Sec. 

"231.  Civil  dlsordtrs. 
"232.  Definitions.  I 
"233.  Preemption.! 
"J  231.  Civil  disorders 

"(a)(1)  Whoever  teaches  or  demonstrates 
to  any  other  person  the  use.  application,  or 
making  of  any  firearm  or  explosive  or  incen- 
diary device,  or  technique  capable  of  caus- 


ing Injury  or  death  to  persons,  knowing  or 
having  reason  to  know  or  Intending  that  the 
same  will  be  unlawfully  employed  for  use  in, 
or  m  furtherance  of.  a  civil  disorder  which 
may  In  any  way  or  degree  obstruct,  delay,  or 
adversely  affect  commerce  or  the  movement 
of  any  article  or  commodity  In  commerce  or 
the  conduct  or  performance  of  any  federally 
protected  function;  or 

"(2)  Whoever  transports  or  manufactures 
for  transportetlon  In  commerce  any  firearm, 
or  explosive  or  Incendiary  device,  knowing  or 
having  reason  to  know  or  intending  that  the 
samewlll  be  used  unlawfully  in  furtherance 
of  a  civil  disorder;   or 

"(3)  Whoever  commits  or  attempts  to  com- 
mit any  act  to  obstruct,  impede,  or  Interfere 
with  any  fireman  or  law  enforcement  officer 
lawfully  engaged  in  the  lawful  performance 
of  his  official  duties  incident  to  and  during 
the  commission  of  a  civil  disorder  which  in 
any  way  or  degree  obstructs,  delays,  or  ad- 
versely affects  commerce  or  the  movement  of 
any  article  or  commodity  In  commerce  or  the 
conduct  or  performance  of  any  federally 
protected  function— 

"Shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 
"(b)  Nothing  contained  In  this  section 
shall  make  unlawful  any  act  of  any  law  en- 
forcement officer  which  Is  performed  In  the 
lawful  performance  of  his  official  duties. 

"5  232.  Definitions 

"For  purposes  of  this  chapter : 
"(1)  The  term  'civil  disorder"  means  any 
public  disturbance  Involving  acte  of  violence 
by  assemblages  of  three  or  more  persons, 
which  causes  an  Immediate  danger  of  or  re- 
sults in  damage  or  Injury  to  the  property  or 
person  of  any  other  individual. 

"(2)  The  term  'commerce'  means  commerce 
(A)  between  any  State  or  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  any  place  outside  thereof;  (B) 
between  points  within  any  State  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  but  through  any  place 
outside  thereof;  or  (C)  wholly  within  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

"(3)  The  term  'federally  protected  func- 
tion' means  any  function,  operation,  or  action 
carried  out.  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  by  any  department,  agency,  or  Instru- 
mentality of  the  United  States  or  by  an 
officer  or  employee  thereof;  and  such  term 
shall  specifically  Include,  but  not  be  limited 
to,  the  collection,  and  distribution  of  the 
United  States  malls. 

"(4)  The  term  'firearm'  means  any  weapon 
which  is  designed  to  or  may  readily  be  con- 
verted to  expel  any  projectile  by  the  action 
of  an  explosive;  or  the  frame  or  receiver  of 
any  such  weapon. 

"(5)  The  term  'explosive  or  incendiary 
device'  means  (A)  dynamite  and  all  other 
rorms  of  high  explosives,  (B)  any  explosive 
bomb,  grenade,  missile,  or  similar  device,  and 
(C)  any  Incendiary  bomb  or  grenade,  fire 
bomb,  or  similar  device,  including  any  device 
which  (1)  consUts  of  or  Includes  a  breakable 
container  Including  a  flammable  liquid  or 
compound,  and  a  wick  composed  of  any 
material  which,  when  ignited,  is  capable  of 
Igniting  such  flammable  liquid  or  compound, 
and  (11)  can  be  carried  or  thrown  by  one 
individual  acting  alone. 

"(6)  The  term  'fireman*  means  any  member 
of  a  fire  department  (Including  a  volunteer 
fire  department)  of  any  State,  any  political 
subdivision  of  a  State,  or  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

"(7)  The  term  'law  enforcement  officer 
meana  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States,  any  State,  any  political  subdivision 
of  a  State,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  while 
engaged  In  the  enforcement  or  prosecution 
of  any  of  the  crinUnal  laws  of  the  United 
States,  a  State,  any  political  subdivision  of 
a  State  or  the  District  of  Columbia;  and  such 
term  shall  specifically  include,  but  shall  not 
be  limited  to,  members  of  the  National 
Guard,  as  defined  In  section  101  (9)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  members  of  the  orga- 


nized militia  of  any  State,  or  territory  of 
the  United  States,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  not 
included  within  the  definition  of  National 
Guard  as  defined  by  such  section  101(9). 
and  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States,  while  engaged  In  suppressing 
acts  of  violence  or  restoring  law  and  order 
during  a  civil  disorder. 
"5  233.  Preemption 

"Nothing  contained  In  this  chapter  shall 
be  construed  as  Indicating  an  Intent  on  the 
part  of  Congress  to  occupy  the  field  In  which 
any  provisions  of  the  chapter  operate  to  the 
exclusion  of  State  or  local  laws  on  the  same 
subject  matter,  nor  shall  any  provision  of 
this  chapter  be  construed  to  Invalidate  any 
provision  of  State  law  unless  such  provision 
Is  inconsistent  with  any  of  the  purposes  of 
this  chapter  or  any  provision  thereof." 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  to  "Part  I. — 
Crimes"  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after 

"11.  Bribery  and  graft 211 

a  new  chapter  reference  as  follows: 

"12.  Civil  disorders — 231 '. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE  MORN- 
ING BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  there  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  morning  business 
from  now  on. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION  ON  MONDAY 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Monday  next. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 

11  A.M.,  MONDAY 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  Its  business  today,  it 
stand  In  adjournment  untU  11  a.m.. 
Monday  next. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  Information  of  the  Senate,  there  will 
be  no  period  for  the  transaction  of  morn- 
ing business— despite  the  fact  that  we  are 
adjourning  today— when  the  Senate 
meets  on  Monday  next.  It  is  the  intention 
of  the  joint  leadership  to  proceed  directly 
with  the  consideration  of  the  pending 
measure.  ^        ^„ 

It  is  our  hope  that  every  Senator  wlU 
be  present  at  11  a.m.,  and  no  later,  on 
Monday.  It  is  our  hope,  also,  that  it  will 
not  be  too  long  before  we  will  come  to  a 
final  vote  on  the  pending  bill— how  long, 
remains  to  be  seen. 

But  again  I  urge  all  Senators  to  be 
present  from  11  o'clock  on  Monday  next. 
No  telegrams  should  be  necessary  to 
notify  them.  The  Record  speaks  for  it- 
self. Senators  have  shown  such  excellent 
and  outstanding  Interest  in  attendance 
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during  the  past  week  that  I  would  antici- 
pate this  to  continue  during  the  next 

When  the  pending  business  is  disposed 
of  it  is  the  intention  to  turn  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  supplemental  appropri- 
aUon  bill— hopefully,  on  Monday. 
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ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR STENNIS  ON  TUESDAY 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Tuesday 
next,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  I  Mr. 
StinnisI  be  recognized,  so  that  at  that 
time  consideration  of  the  resolution  to  be 
reported  by  the  Ethics  Committee— the 
report  is  now  in  its  final  stages.  I  under- 
stand—will become  the  pending  business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.    SPARKMAN.    Mr.    President.    I 
notice  that' unanimous  consent  was  given 
for  the  Committee  on  Poreisn  Relations 

to  meet. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  needs  to  meet  at 
least  during  part  of  the  morning. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  regret  to  say  that  the 
instructions  to  the  minority  are  to  op- 
pose all  committee  meetings  while  this 
matter  is  under  consideration.  An  excep- 
tion was  made  for  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  and  I  regret  very  much 
that  objection  would  have  to  be  made  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency meeting.  However,  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  and  I  can  discuss  this 
later.  ,   ^ 

Mr  SPARK\LAN.  I  should  like  to  point 
this  out.  We  have  lost  3  days.  We  are 
working  on  the  housing  bill,  and  there  Is 
great  urgency  to  get  a  housing  program 
written.  We  have  lost  3  days  this  week, 
and  we  will  lose  more  time  next  week. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senate  will  meet 
at  11  a.m.  on  Monday. 


REPORT  ON  A  RESOLUTION  BY  SE- 
LECT COMMITTEE  ON  STANDARDS 
AND  CONDUCT 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  we  will 
have  copies  of  the  proposed  resolution 
from  the  Select  Committee  on  Standards 
and  Conduct,  with  a  report  thereon,  on 
the  desk  of  each  Senator  in  his  office  not 
later  than  early  on  Monday  morning 
next  There  are  only  a  few  finishing 
touches  to  be  made.  We  will  have  the 
material  ready  for  the  information  of 
Senators,  and  the  press  will  also  be  given 
copies  at  that  time,  together  with  a  full 
explanation. 


DEATH  OF  JOSEPH  W.  MARTIN.  JR. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts,  and  indeed 
the  entire  Nation,  is  saddened  by  the 
death  of  one  of  our  most  distinguished 


citizens.  Representative  Joseph  W.  Mar- 
tin. Jr. 

Joe  Martin  affectionately  known  as 
"Mr  Speaker."  was  a  man  in  the  best 
tradition  of  New  England:  bom  the  son 
of  a  blacksmith,  he  was  a  product  of 
public  schools,  and  acquired  his  further 
education  while  serving  as  a  newspaper 
reporter.  While  stiU  a  young  man  m  his 
twenties  he  stood  for  election  to  the 
State  legislature  where  he  served  with 
distinction  for  13  years  before  coming  to 
Washington  in  1924. 

Pew  men  in  American  history  have  had 
so  distinguished  a  career  in  national  pol- 
itics. For  42  years  Joe  Martin  repre- 
sented the  10th  District  of  Massachu- 
setts in  the  House  of  Representatives.  He 
served  as  Republican  leader  of  the  House 
for  20  years,  and  as  Speaker  for  4  years. 
He  was  chairman  of  five  Republican  na- 
tional conventions — cerUinly  an  all- 
time  record— and  served  as  Republican 
national  chairman. 

The  people  of  Massachusetts,  regard- 
less of  party,  are  joined  in  deep  sorrow 
at  his  passing,  as  for  half  a  century  they 
have  been  joined  in  deep  gratitude  for 
his  faithful  public  service. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  when  I 
became  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives after  the  election  of  1946.  Joe 
Martin  became  the  Speaker  of  the  House. 
Although  he  and  I  may  have  differed  on 
various  ideological  points  of  view,  he  was 
a  joy  and  a  delight  to  a  new  RepresenU- 
tive. 

He  was  a  great  friend,  an  unfailing 
guide  and  teacher,  one  of  the  dearest  men 
I  ever  knew,  and  one  of  the  most  patri- 
otic and  dedicated  men  to  the  highest 
interests  of  this  country  I  have  ever 
known. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  very  personal  sense, 
and  inasmuch  as  this  is  a  memorial  to 
a  man  I  have  always  called  Joe  Martin 
for  many  years,  when  I  came  to  the 
Senate,  on  the  first  day  he  came  to  see 
me  sworn  In  in  January  1957.  It  so  hap- 
pened that  I  was  sworn  in  alone  because 
of  a  situation  which  delayed  my  swear- 
ing in  for  a  week.  Speaker  Martin  stood 
with  me  in  the  back  of  this  Chamber, 
put  his  arm  around  my  shoulders,  looked 
around  and  said.  "Jack,  this  is  a  very 
hard  place  to  get  to.  How  very  pleased 
I  am  that  you  are  here." 

We  pay  tribute  to  one  of  the  most, 
lovable  persons  I  have  ever  known,  one 
who  was  a  great  representative  of  the 
people  and  of  the  country;  so  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  Joe 
Martin. 

In  whatever  Valhalla  Joe  Martin  now 
resides  he  would  get  a  special  joy  know- 
ing that  Ed  Brooke  has  spoken  the  words 
of  memorial  for  him  in  the  Senate  as  a 
Senator  from  Massachusetts.  Nothing 
would  give  him  greater  Joy.  and  that 
would  be  typical  of  Joe  Martin. 

Mr  BROOKE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  for  his 
reference  to  our  illustrious  citizen  and 
late  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Joseph  W.  Martin. 


PERSONAL    STATEMENT    BY    SENA- 
TOR EUGENE  J.  MCCARTHY 


Mr  McCarthy.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  commend  Members  of  the  Senate  for 
the  debate  on  yesterday  with  respect  to 
foreign  policy.  I  wish  particularly  to 
thank  those  Members  who  spoke  kind 
words  and  convictions  not  only  with  re- 
spect to  me  but  also  American  principles. 
To  those  of  you  who  have  not  been 
on  the  campaign  trail.  I  wish  to  give  a 
brief  report,  especially  in  one  sense. 

Everywhere  I  campaign  throughout 
New  Hampshire.  I  uncover  a  deep  sense 
of  unease  and  discontent.  It  is  not  only 
the  war  in  Vietnam  or  the  crises  in  our 
cities,  although  they  are  part  of  it.  It 
flows  from  a  profound  and  growing  con- 
viction that  something  is  wrong  with 
the  direction  of  American  society;  that 
since  1963  we  have  begim  to  lose  much 
of  the  high  purpose  so  brilliantly  im- 
parted to  this  Nation  by  President  John 
F.  Kennedy. 

Of  course,  people  want  to  stop  this 
seemingly  endless  and  futile  war.  Tliey 
want  to  end  lawlessness  and  violence  in 
our  cities— not   simply   by   suppression 
but  by  helping  reduce  the  misery  and 
poverty  of  those  whom  we  have  neglected 
for  so  long.  They  want  good  schools  for 
their  children,  an  end  to  rising  prices, 
and  they  are  concerned  that  a  Nation, 
once  the  most  honored  member  of  the 
family  of  nations,  seemingly  no  longer 
cares  for  the  decent  respect  of  mankind. 
And  there  is  something  more.  A  nation, 
like  a  man.  has  two  sides  to  its  character. 
So  it  is  with  America.  There  is  the  bright 
side  of   generosity,   high   purpose,   and 
sacrifice.  There  is  also,  however,  the  dark 
side  of   selfishness   and   fearful   greed; 
the  inward  turning  wish  to  merely  pro- 
tect what  we  have.  It  is  this  grim  aspect 
which  responds  to  violence,  bred  in  mis- 
ery, with  troops  and  tanks,  and  allows 
children  to  starve  in  Mississippi 

As  political  leaders.  It  Is  our  respon- 
sibility to  summon  forth  the  more  gener- 
ous impulse  of  the  American  people. 
This  also  is  what  the  people  want,  for 
my  campaigning  has  reafBrmed  the  con- 
viction that  our  people  wUl  look  to  lead- 
ership which  win  remind  them  of  re- 
sponsibilities as  well  as  rights,  of  the 
need  for  sacrifice  as  well  as  the  blessings 
of  abundance;  and  which  will  substitute 
success  in  the  pursuit  of  peace  for  failure 
in  the  pursuit  of  war. 

Without  such  leadership,  we  will  con- 
tinue to  dissipate  our  moral  energies  and 
bliuit  our  purposes  until  we  are  unable 
to  confront  our  most  urgent  needs— not 
because  we  lack  the  money  or  the  power, 
but  because  we  lack  the  will.  This  proc- 
ess is  already  beginning. 

One  small,  but  Important  sympton.  Is 
the  nature  of  the  New  Hampshire  cam- 
paign. My  opposition— In  print  and  on 
radio— Is  saying  that  a  McCarthy  vic- 
tory would  "be  greeted  with  cheers  in 
Haiioi";  that  the  "Communists  are 
watching."  and  are  warned  against  vot- 
ing for  "fuzzy  thinking  and  surrender." 
My  supporters  are  referred  to  as  "peace- 
niks." and  I  myself  am  termed  an 
•  apostle  of  surrender."  and  an  ap- 
peaser."  They  said  that  my  victory  would 
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also  be  a  victory  for  the  Communists.  All 
this  has  a  clear  implication  that,  at 
best.  I  am  an  unwitting  agent  of  the 
Communist  cause. 

Yet  In  the  calm  of  this  Chamber,  every 
man  knows  that  my  views  are  like  those 
of  many  others  here  who  also  wish  an 
end    to    escalation    and    an    honorable 
peace.  What  is  Important,  however.  Is  not 
the  falseness  of  these  charges   but  the 
fact  that  they  are  made  at  all  and  by 
Democrats  In  1968.  After  all,  the  affront 
to  me  is  trivial.  I  have  been  attacked 
before     The    affront,    however,    to   the 
democratic  process  and  to  free  debate 
Is  severe  and  wounding.  Can  anyone  here 
Imagine  such  words  being  used  to  defend 
the  administration  of  President  Kennedy 
In  any   contest  by   any   opponent?   Ol 
course  not.  That  is  how  far  we  have  corne^ 
I  have  been  in  Congress  since  1948 
and    I   went   through    the    time   when 
charges  of  treason  and  surrender  were 
common  in  America.  I  do  not  feel  one 
can  be  indifferent  to  these  charges.  That 
kind  of  affront  can  be  most  severe  and 

Our  fellow  Americans  are  not  by  nature 
a  people  who  wishes  to  oppress  its  fel- 
low citizens  and  deny  them  their  rights. 
Thev  are  not  attracted  to  political  In- 
sinuation, nor  do  they  wish  to  be  led 
by  fear.  Yet  we  see  the  growth  of  a 
leadership  of  fear.  We  are  finding  among 
ourselves  fear  of  Communists  and  fear 
of  Negroes;  fear  in  every  family  of  its 
economic  security  and  jobs,  and  of  ts 
safety  in  the  streets.  More  importantly, 
we  are  becoming  afraid  of  the  future. 

These  are  not  the  impulses  that  drove 
a  band  of  men  across  the  seas  to  James- 
town and  Plymouth  Rock.  Nor  are  they 
the  impulses  which  moved  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  in  Its  greatest  monients  oi 
this  centurj-.  It  Is  time  now.  I  believe,  to 
substitute  a  leadership  of  hope  for  a 
leadership  of  fear.  This  is  not  simply 
what  I  want,  or  what  most  of  us  want  _It 
Is,  I  believe,  the  deepest  hunger  of  the 
American  soul. 

Mr  President.  I  wish  to  express  ap- 
preciation to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Idaho  IMr.  CmrRCH]  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  McGovERN]  for  statements  they 
made  in  my  absence.  ^„„oh 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  Burdick  assumed 

the  chair.)        

DEATH  OP  REAR  ADM.  DONALD  J. 
RAMSEY 

Mr  MILLER-  Mr.  President,  many  of 
us  have  been  saddened  by  the  death  of 
retired  Rear  Adm,  Donald  J.  Ramsey,  a 
distinguished  American  and  devoted 
member  of  the  U.S.  Navy. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  he  was  a  good 
friend  of  mine,  and  we  wish  to  extend 
our  deepest  condolences  to  his  dear  wife 

and  family. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  which  was  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  of  Monday,  Feb- 
ruary 26.  1968,  which  recites  some  ol 
Admiral  Ramsey's  background. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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ADMIRAl,  RAMSKT.  65,  DlES-lN  THREE  PACIFIC 

Battles 

Retired  Rear  Adm.  Donald  J.  Ramsey.  65. 
legislative  counsel  for  the  Silver  Users  As- 
sociation here,  died  yesterday  at  Bethesda 
Naval  Hospital  after  a  heart  attack.  He  Uvea 
at  11709  Admiral's  Way.  Potomac. 

He  was  born  In  Methuen.  Mass..  and  at- 
tended schools  m  Winchester  and  Wellesley, 
Mass.  before  entering  the  Naval  Academy, 
from  which  he  was  graduated  In  1924 

Adm  Ramsey  served  on  the  cruiser  U5S 
Raleigh  and  the  Eagle  35,  a  patrol  vessel  In 
the  Atlantic  Fleet,  until  1931.  when  he  be- 
came an  instructor  In  mathematics  and  ord- 
nance for  two  years  at  the  Naval  Academy. 

He  served  on  the  USS  California  In  the 
Pacific  Fleet  until  1936.  He  was  assigned  next 
to  the  office  of  the  Navy's  Judge  advocate 
general  and  was  graduated  from  George 
Washington  University  Law  School  In  1939. 

AT  MIDWAY  AND  SOLOMONS 

Adm  Ramsey  was  commanding  officer  of 
the  destroyer  Hughes  following  his  gradua- 
tion until  1942,  when  he  became  command- 
ing officer  of  Destroyer  Division  3.  During  this 
time  he  served  In  the  North  Atlantic  and  In 
the  Pacific,  participating  In  the  battles  at 
Midway.  Guadalcanal  and  Santa  Cruz. 

He  was  awarded  the  Silver  Star  for  action 
at  Guadalcanal  and  the  Navy  Cross  In  the 
battle  of  Santa  Cruz. 

He  sen'ed  as  an  aide  to  Adm.  Arthur  J. 
Hepburn  in  the  Investigation  of  the  Battle 
of  Savo  Island.  He  later  was  assigned  to  the 
office  of  the  Judge  advocate  general  as  chief 
of  the  administrative  law  division  and  then 
as  legislature  counsel. 

He  was  commander  of  the  USS  San  Diego 
and  the  USS  Pensacola.  both  cruisers  during 
1946  and  1946.  He  also  participated  In  the 
atom  bomb  tests  at  Bikini. 

AUTHORITY  ON  SILVER  USE 

Prom  1946  until  his  retirement  In  1947, 
Adm.  Ramsey  served  as  assistant  general  In- 
spector of  the  Atlantic  Fleet.  At  the  time  of 
his  retirement  he  became  legislative  counsel 
for  the  Sliver  Users  Association,  where  he 
was  considered  an  authority  on  the  use  of 
sliver  as  a  commodity.  The  group  collects 
studies  and  disseminates  Information  on  sil- 
ver to  manufacturers  of  sliver  products. 

He  leaves  his  wife,  the  former  Pamela  C. 
Grelg;  three  daughters  by  a  previous  mar- 
riage. Elizabeth  Ramsey  of  Fremont,  Calif., 
Mrs.  J.  P.  H.  Kern  of  San  Carlos,  Calif.,  and 
Mrs.  William  Cravens,  Jr.  of  611  S.  Woodstock 
St..  Arlington;  two  sisters,  Mrs.  J.  Stark  of 
Qulncey,  Mass.,  and  Helen  Ramsey  of  Stur- 
geon's Bay,  Wis.;  a  brother,  Allan,  of  Ber- 
wick, Me.,  and  seven  grandchildren. 


they  incorporated  into  our  charter  the 
revered  principles  of  freedom  of  religion 
and  separation  of  church  and  state_ 
Thomas  Jefferson,  James  Madison,  and 
their  associates  knew  all  too  well  the 
danger  to  the  body  politic  inherent  in 
religious  discord.  They  sought  to  insure 
that  the  controversies  suffered  by  omer 
societies  would  not  occur  in  the  United 

StEltCS 

We  have  been  remarkably  fortunate 
that  our  country  has  been  spared  such 
discord,  but  this  is  only  because  the  peo- 
ple have  been  alert  to  oppose  the  first 
inroads   on   these   principles   whenever 
they    have    arisen.    Unfortunately,    we 
have  not  been  sufficiently  alert  to  the 
dangers  in  recent  years.  Our  Nation  has 
been  misled  by  the  argument  that  re- 
ligious freedom  Is  not  endangered  when 
constitutional  principles  are  ignored  m 
order  to  serve  some  worthwhile  social 
end    Because  of  this,  religious  contro- 
versy has  again  entered  political  affairs 
in  many  parts  of  our  country,  and  we 
must  again  affirm   the  principles  first 
enunciated  in  1787. 

Mr  Oakes  was  given  this  award  for  the 
courageous  and  resolute  stand  which  lie 
and  the  New  York  Times  have  con- 
consistently  taken  whenever  the  princi- 
ples of  the  first  amendment  are  threat- 
ened. In  the  last  year  the  New  York 
Times,  under  his  guidance,  has  continued 
to  oppose  any  attempt  to  weaken  the 
principles  of  religious  freedom  and  ^pa- 
ration  of  church  and  state  on  the  State 
level  as  well  as  the  National. 

By  speaking  out  on  these  issues,  Mr 
Oakes  has  performed  a  service  on  behalf 
of  the  entire  country.  Every  time  an  in- 
dividual raises  his  voice  to  oppose  a 
threat  to  first  amendment  principles, 
that  person  protects  not  only  his  own 
religious  freedom  but  also  that  of  every 
other  person. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  commend  tne 
Unitarian  Unlversalist  district  of  Metro- 
politan New  York  for  its  excellent  choice 
of  Mr  Oakes  as  the  recipient  of  Its 
Thomas  Jefferson  Award  for  Religious 
Liberty,  and  to  commend  Mr.  Oak^  and 
the  New  York  Times  for  their  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  first  amendment. 


RELIGIOUS     LIBERTY     AWARD     TO 
NEW  YORK  TIMES  EDITOR 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  recently  the 
Unitarian  Unlversalist  district  of  Metro- 
politan New  York  presented  its  Thomas 
Jefferson  Award  for  Religious  Liberty  to 
Mr  John  B.  Oakes.  editor  of  the  editorial 
page  of  the  New  York  Times.  This  honor 
was  bestowed  because  of  the  strong  and 
unswerving  stand  that  the  New  York 
Times  has  taken  in  defense  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  religious  freedom  guaranteed 
by  our  Constitution. 

In  recent  years  our  Nation  has  been 
involved  in  growing  disputes  as  to  the 
proper  limits  of  church-state  coopera- 
tion Public  programs  involving  aid  to 
church-related  institutions  for  worth- 
while social  ends  have  produced  more 
and  more  religious  discord  in  our  coun- 
try These  controversies  are  precisely 
what  the  f  ramers  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  Bill  of  Rights  sought  to  avoid  when 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  ,  SECRETARY 
OF  THE  SENATE  TO  MAKE  TECH- 
NICAL AND  CLERICAL  CORREC- 
TIONS IN  THE  ENGROSSMENT  OF 
H.R.  2516 

Mr  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  be  authorized  to  make  technical 
and  clerical  corrections  in  the  engross- 
ment of  H.R.  2516.  .  ,^  ^ 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  letters,  which 
were  referred  as  indicated: 

REPORT  OF  AGREEMENTS  SIGNED  UNDER  PUBLIC 

Law  480  for  Use  of  Foreign  Currencies 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator    Foreign 
A^lcultural    service.    U.S.    Department    of 
Agriculture,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
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ft  report  of  »gr««menta  signed  under  Public 
Law  *«0  in  January  and  February  1968  for 
ua«  of  foreign  currencies  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Agrl- 
culturw  and  Forestry. 

RnK>*T  OF  Cx-»i»«»  8rrrL»»««iiT  »t  D«F*rr- 
UMtn  OF  TH*  Amur 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Department  of 
the  Army,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  concerning  claims  arising  out  of  an 
explosion  at  the  Lone  Star  Army  Ordnance 
Plant.  Texarkana.  Tex  .  which  were  settled 
by  the  Department  during  the  Hscal  year  19«8 
(With  an  accompanying  report) .  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

RsFoar  OF  DiB«cTO««  of  Fkbbkai.  PaxaoN 
Industuxs.  Inc. 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Federal 
Prison  Industries.  Inc.  US  Department  of 
Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Directors  of  Federal 
Prison  Industries.  Inc..  for  the  flscai  year  19«T 
(  with  an  accompanying  report) :  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary 

PmOPOSSD      UCMLATIOl*      R«.ATTHO      TO      DUAI, 

CoumiSATioti  Pad  to  M«M»Kma  of  Dm- 

TRICT   OF  COLUMBt*  COUNCIl. 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  ClvU 
Service  Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
propoMd  legJalaUon  to  amend  title  5.  United 
State*.  Codc^elatlng  to  dual  compensation, 
with  respect  to  members  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Council  (with  accompanying 
papers):  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 


PETITION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  petiUon  of  Joseph 
David  Logan.  Jr .  Attica.  N.Y..  praying 
for  a  redress  of  grievances,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary.   

EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BIBLE  from  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia: 

IdATgaiet  A.  Haywood,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  J.  C.  Turner,  of  the  District  o< 
Columbia,  and  Joseph  P.  TeldeU,  of  the  DU- 
trtct  of  Columbia,  to  be  members  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Council; 

Austin  L.  Flckllng,  of  the  District  of 
Coliunbla.  to  be  associate  Judge  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals:  William 
C.  Pryor.  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be 
associate  Judge  of  the  District  of  Coliunbla 
court  of  general  sessions; 

James  A.  Belson.  of  the  DUtrlct  of 
Columbia,  to  be  associate  judge  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  court  of  general  aeaslona: 

Joyce  Hens  Green,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  associate  Judge  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  court  of  general  sessions, 
domestic  relations  branch:  and 

Alfred  P  Love,  for  reappointment  as  a 
member  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Redevel- 
opment Land  Agency. 


By  Mr.  JACKSON ; 

S  3119  A  bill  to  require  that  certain  offices 
in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  be  lUled  by  ap- 
pointment by  the  Prealdent  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate:  to  the 
Committee  on   Interior  and   Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Jackson  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  BREWSTER : 

S    3120.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Apostolos 

KaysalU    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr    KENNEDY  of   MaasachusetU : 

S  3121  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Blaglo  Tlr- 
rusa  and  hU  wife.  Rosa  Barbaro  De  Tlrrusa, 
and  hU  children.  Jose  Antonio  Tlrrusa  and 
Olanfranco  Tlrrusa;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary 

By  Mr  PROXMIRE 
S  3122.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  13".  title 
10  Unlt«l  SWtes  Code,  to  limit,  and  to  pro- 
vide more  effective  control  over,  the  use  of 
Government  production  equipment  by  pri- 
vate contractors  under  contracts  entered 
into  by  the  Department  of  Defense  and  cer- 
tain other  agencies,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pboxmiee  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading. ) 

By  Mr  LONG  of  Mls-sourl 
S    3123    A  b-  I  to  establish  a  2-year  study 
of  the  office  of  administrative  ombudsman; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri 
when  he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MBTCALF: 
S  3124.  A  bin  to  provide  that  annual  In- 
creases \n  the  quota  of  watches  and  watch 
movemenu  which  may  be  entered  duty-free 
from  the  insular  possessions  shall  be  equally 
cUvlded  among  the  Virgin  Islands.  Guam, 
and  American  Samoa:  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr  MKTCALF  (by  request)  : 
S.  3125.  A  bill  to  designate  the  lake  formed 
by  the  waters  impounded  by  the  Ubby  Dam. 
Mont.,  as  Lake  Koocanusa:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  NELSON: 
8.3136.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  regulation 
of  present  and  future  surface  and  strip  min- 
ing, for  the  conservation,  acquisition,  and 
reclamation  of  surface  and  strip  mined  areas, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Nixson  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr  ERVIN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Fono, 
Mr.   KncHKL,   Mr.   Jokoan   of   North 
Carolina,     Mr.     MtrapHT.     and    Mr. 
MnjJCB)  : 
S.J.  Res.  150.  A  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the   month    of    May    1968   as   "National    Ar- 
thritis Month":    to  the  Committee  on   the 
Judiciary. 

I  See  the  remarks  of  Mr  EaviN  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  In- 
troduced, read  the  first  time,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  se.ond  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.   ELLENDEK    (by  request): 

S.  3118.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Act.  as  amended:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 


S.  3119— INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL  TO 
REQUIRE  THAT  CERTAIN  OFFICES 
IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  IN- 
TERIOR AND  DEPARTMENT  OF 
AGRICULTURE  BE  FILLED  BY  AP- 
POINTMENT BY  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  In- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
providing  for  confirmation  by  the  Senate 
of  certain  officers  of  the  executive  branch 
who  exercise  policymaking  authority  and 
jurisdiction  over  vast  publicly  owned  re- 
sources of  the  United  States. 

These  officers,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Chief  Forester  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  all  serve  in  the  Depart- 


ment of  the  Interior.  They  are  charged 
with  the  responsibility  for  the  admin- 
istration of  thousands  of  Federal  em- 
ployees and  billions  of  dollars  worth 
of  property  and  natural  resources  be- 
longing to  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  The  authority  exercised  by  the  in- 
dividuals chosen  to  fill  these  very  im- 
portant policymaking  positions  in  the 
Federal  Government  extends  from  the 
trust  territory  on  the  edge  of  the 
Asiatic  Continent  to  the  Virgin  Islands 
in  the  Carribbean  Sea;  from  the  national 
park  areas  in  Florida  to  the  vast  public 
lands  m  Alaska. 

Tlie  positions  affected  by  this  bill  in- 
clude an  Assistant  Secretary.  Directors 
and  Commissioners  of  Important  Bu- 
reaus, and  Governors  of  territorial  pos- 
sessions. The  persons  who  fill  these  posi- 
tions exercise  far-reaching  jurisdiction 
over  matters  which  have  a  profound  im- 
pact on  the  national  Interest  and  affect 
every  State  and  virtually  every  com- 
munity in  America.  In  addition,  the  poli- 
cies pursued  by  the  Governor  of  Ameri- 
can Samoa  and  the  High  Commissioner 
of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands are  periodically  reviewed  by  the 
United  Nations  and.  therefore,  are  mat- 
ters of  international  significance 

Under  the  present  laws  relating  to 
the  confirmation  of  appointees  to  the 
policymaking  and  top-level  adminis- 
trative positions  in  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  there  are  some  striking 
inconsistencies  which  this  bill  would 
remove. 

For  example,  of  the  six  Assistant 
Secretaries  in  the  Department,  only  five 
are  subject  to  confirmation.  The  sixth, 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Administra- 
tion, serves  without  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate. 

The  Directors  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
and  Gteological  Survey  are  subject  to 
confirmation.  The  Directors  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Sei-vice  and  the  Bureau  of 
Outdoor  Recreation,  however,  are  not. 

The  Governors  of  Guam  and  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  are  subject  to  confirma- 
tion. The  Governor  of  American  Samoa 
and  the  High  Commissioner  of  the 
Trust  Territory,  however,  are  not. 

Even  more  curious  is  the  fact  that 
the  position  of  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Territories,  which  has  responsibilities 
covering  all  the  territories,  is  not  sub- 
ject to  Senate  confirmation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  brief 
statement  of  the  Important  positions 
,ln  the  Interior  Department  whose  ap- 
pointments are  subject  to  Senate  con- 
firmation and  those  which  are  not.  be 
set  forth  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 
Under  the  listings  of  those  which  are 
not  subject  to  Senate  confirmation  Is 
information  relative  to  the  power  and 
responsibilities  of  these  offices. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
The  statement  Is  as  follows: 

POUCYMAKIlfO  OmCl»S  IN  THS  DEPARTMENT 
OF  TH»  INTERIOB  WHOSE  APPOINTMENT  IS 
SiTBJBCT   TO    CONmiMATION    8T    THE    SENAT* 

1.  Secretary. 

2.  Under  SecreUry. 
3    Assistant  Secretaries   (five)   other  than 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Administration. 

4.  Solicitor. 

5.  Director,  Bureau  of  Mines. 

6.  Director.  Geological  Survey. 
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ice  valued  at  some  »..o  u  Thus   the  vertical  approach  taken  by 

8.  Commissioner,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.         ^^    JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  either  ■       ^^^  ^^y  ^j  determining  the 

9.  Governor  of  the  VUgln  Islands.  ^^^  removal  of  the  inconsistencies  I  have     ^„j    j,ility  and  feasibility  of  establlsh- 

10.  Governor  of  Guam.  ^^^^  ^^  ^  consideration  of  the  impor-  pederal  ombudsman. 

«      :r7«,  x«.=  d«.abtment  tance  of  these  positions  in  infiuencing  ^^oday.  I  am  suggesting  another  ^p- 
PoLicTMAK.No  O'Tic-*  OF  "^°^^\'^"'*j^  ^hc    dircctions    in    which    government  J°°jjf '^  bill  which  would  establish  a 
n'otI'bJe^o  se^"«  co^M™or  moves  would  be  sufficient  reason  to  pass  P^oacn-    ^^^^  ^j   Adminlstrativ;e  Om- 
n^utin^slreury  for  Admlnlsuatlon:  this  bill.  There  is  still  however,  a  broader  ^               ^^   ^    pilot    project.    This    bll 
The  l"isunt  ^creterVfor  Administration  and  more  fundamental  reason  this  bill  ^^^^^^^^^^  ^  ..-year  study  on  a  regional 
dis^htrgw  the  duties  of  the  Secretary  with  should  be  enacted  mto  law  j^^.^    Broadly  speaking.  Uiis  might  be 
respect  to  all  phases  of  administrative  man-  ^nd  it  is  primarily  for  this  reason  that  ^j^^sidered  a  horizontal   approach:    the 
agement  Including  budget,  finance  and  com-  j  submit  this  bill.  Historically,  our  form  ^^^^udsman  established  by  this  bill  would 
piiance,    management    research,    personnel,  ^^  government  has  been  dedicated  to  the  jurisdiction    to    investigate    com- 
procedure.    P'oPf^ty-    ^\"^"„  orenaS^  concept  of  checks  and  balances^  One  of  ^^^^^  ^u  pederal  agencies.  One 
operations  «^;«l*y- '^^^^^^^^^Hr  e«rc1^es^  the  important  manifestations  of  this  con-  P           ^^^^^  ^^ous  objections  raised  to 
"^"e'LtTal  Tf'  r«poS  t"  wuhr'^pect  to  cept  is  article  I^,^«"°?, ^  f  f  e  tLfj  creating  the  position  of  Federal  ombuds- 
f^e    formuution    and    implementation    of  Constitution,  which  sets  fortii  the  princl-  ^^n  has  been  the  problem  of  size:  how 
^ncvm  the  Department    There  are  five  pjg  of  "advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  ^^  ^^  ombudsman  possibly  handle  all 
inklor  offices  under  his  control.  These  In-  .pj^g  ^111  I  introduce  today  carries  for-  ^j  ^y^^  complaints  which  are  raised  across 
elude:  The  Office  of  Management  Op^ati^s.  ^.^^^  ^^^  concept  of  checks  and  balances  ^j^.^  Nation?  For  purposes  of  this  study, 
the  Office  of  Survey  and  Review,  the  omce  msuring  that  the  people  nominated  eliminate  this  objection,  the  ombuds- 
of  Budget    the  O^ce  of  Management  Re-  ^        ^^^^  important  Policymaking  posi-  j  ^„,  proposing  would  be  author- 
search,  and  the  Office  of  Personnel  Man  g  ^^^^  _^  ^^^  Government  have  the  benefit  ^^  ^  receive  complaints  only  from  res- 
"TDlrector  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man-  to  be  gained  from  the  "advice  and  con-  j^ents  of  one  State 

a^emen^^e  Bureau  of  Land  Management  ggnt  of  the  Senate."  This  State  would  be  the  State  of  Mis- 
U  pTrt^aily  or  totally  responsible  for  the  ad-  .pj^g  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  ^^^^1.  and  there  are  a  number  of  rea- 
miniatration  of  mineral  resources  on  about  ^.j^  ^  received  and  appropriately  re-  ^^^  which,  in  my  opinion,  justify  tnis 
800  minion  acres  of  '»nd-apprMlmately  ^^^^  selection.  First.  I  am.  after  all.  a  Sen- 
one-third  of  the  area  of  the  United  states.  ThP  bill  (S  3119)  to  require  that  cer-  ^^^  representing  the  citizens  of  the 
Of  this  800  million  acres,  the  Bureau  has  ex-  The  bill  (fa.  -{l^^o^J^rtment  of  the  In-  1^^^^^  of  Missouri.  Missouri  is  tradition- 
i^dfa^  ^^^es^n  *^^me  4^7  mmi^^^  Srior^^Tth^D^pSment  of  Agriculture  fjf the  "show  me  State."  and  I  know 
acr^  S  Tu^eautt  tSe  start  of  1968  had  be  Sled  by  appointment  by  the  President  ^^^  ^.j^i^ens  will  have  to  be  conviiiced 
3  950' employees  and  received  an  approprla-  ^  ^j  ^^^  the  advice  and  consent  of  (^j^^t  this  ombudsman  really  works.  Sec- 
tion of  $55,753,000  for  the  flscai  year  1968.  '    Senate,  introduced  by  Mr.  Jackson,  ^^^j    j^  ^y  opinion,  the  State  of  M?s- 

3  Director  of  the  National  Park  Service:  received  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  ^^^  ^as  the  right  size  and  the  right 
The  National  Park  Service  at  the  start  of  ^  ^  ^j^  Committee  on  Interior  makeup  for  this  pilot  project.  We  have 
1968  had  7.343  employees  and  received  an  le^errca  to  u  e  aencultural  production  ranginK  from 
appropriation  of  $123,577,600  for  fiscal  year     and  Insular  AHairs^ ^hi^t  to  cotton   We  have  a  number  of 

~B^^^-  -.3_:«^^;i^g--.o  H^:i-^ss^.^"arw^ 

4  oSr  of  The  Bureau  of  outdoor  Rec-  ESTABLISH  A  Pn^OT  OFTICE  Ot  j  ^  ^j^hin  our  boundaries  almost  all 
reaU?n-^l8  Bureau  at  the  start  of  1968  had  ADMINISTRATIVE  OMBUDSMAN  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^j  agencies  with  which  the 
527  employees  and  received  an  aPPfoP£ja-  ^  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  ombudsman  would  be  concerned.  We  are 
tion  of  $123,380,000  for  flscai  year  1968.  The  J^J:      ,    rj    ^gg^    i  introduced  a  pro-  at  the  crossroads  of  east  and  west,  north 

uatlon  of  outdoor  recreation  needs  In  the  j^^jj  ^^^^^  ^ave  authority  to  investigate  excellent    region    for   this    2-year   puoi 

United  states:  and  the  preparation  of  a  com-  gi^i^en  complaints  against  four  selected  project.                                                     ^r-t^t 

prehenslve    nationwide    outdoor    recreation  p^al  agencies"  the  Social  Security  Ad-  i  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert,  ai 

plan.  ministration,  the  Veterans'  Admlnistra-  this  point  in  the  Record,  a  list  of  those 

5.  commissioner  of  ^he  Bureau  of  Recla-  ^^J^^JJ^jnternal  Revenue  Service,  and  pederal  agencies  which  do  business  in 

matlon:    TT^e    Bureau    of    R«;ia^^^^^  ISBureaS  of  Prisons.  Earlier  in  this  Missouri  and  the  number  of  Federal  em- 

&^n  C.S?aLrorp?cJ^u1;rh/ch  's^loT^proposed  an  amendme^^^^^^^^^  p^oyees  who  reside  in  the  State  of  Mis- 

the  orosperlty  of  whole  regions  of  our  coun-  g    1^95  which  would  add  the  beieciive  souri. 

try  depend  TTie  Commissioner  Is  called  upon  g  j.vice  System  to  the  list  of  agencies  There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 

to  make  a  number  of  policy  decuions  that  ^^^^  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

directly  affect  the   life  ^nd  wejl-being  of  1195  might  be  considered  as  a  vertl-  follows: 

many  citl^ns.TTiis  Bureau  h^d^a^udget  f^  to  the  problem  of  handling  ^^i^„   '^P'^'™^^  ^^  i'^t  ^'^' 

o'o83%mp'"yU  S  ^Vs'tllt  of  ^68  S^izen  complaints.  The  ombudsman  sug-  Government  located  in  Missouri,  by  a.encv. 

6  DlrSr  oTthe  Office  of  Territories:  The  gested  in  that  bill  could  receive  and  in-  ^s  of  Dec.  13   1966 

Office  of  Territories  is  responsible  for  the  ad-  yestlgate  complaints  from  any  and  all     ^otal,  all  agencies ^^-     _ 

ministration  of  offshore  areas  stretching  from  guizens  in  respect  to  five  Federal  agen-  ^„„.,„,  Account- 

^e  mid- Atlantic  to  the  far  Pacific  and  the  ""^^^  j^^  jurisdiction,  therefore,  is  nar-  Legislate  branch    General  Account          ^^ 

South  Seas.  Subordinate  officers  of  the  of-  •      .  j.   ^   jj  a  citizen  voiced  a  com-         Ing  Office  (total). =.== 

?iS."SveS^nr"anrrtnr  u^nl^  S^t  against  the  department  of  Com-     ^^^^^^^,  ,^,,,,.  ,,,, ^19 

NfSonf  iiTflscai  year  1968  the  Office  of  merce.    for    example,    the    ombudsman  — — 

Territories  received  an  appropriation  of  $51.-  ^^^^  be  precluded   from  assisting  the  Executive  branch    tof^l- " py^j^ "- ^7  ^' 

980.772.  The  office  had  78  U.S.  employees  at  ^^^piainant^no  matter  how  mentori-  ^xecutwe  Office^  the^r«w^^^^          ^^^ 

the  start  of  1968.  ^^^  complaint  may  be.  Executtve  dSartments : 

7.  Governor  of  American  Samoa^  "                                       shortcoming  of  S.            s^te                  ^ 

t  '■  "VlSe  P3r°""  im    It  wa?  intended  to  be  done  this           ^:^u^'":-. -J^ 

°m°addltlon  to  the  interior  Department  po-  way.   Rather   than   introduce   a   bill    SO                                             ^ 

siuons  noted  above,  this  blU  would  make  sleeping  that  it  would  bring  all  Federal            Defense,  total 

the  Chief  Forester  of  the  Department  of  Agrt-  agencies  under  the  administrative  om-                ^^^          15,323 

culture  subject  to  Senate  confirmation.  The  budsman's  purview,  it  was  thought  best                j^^^ 239 

Chief  Forester,  who  Is  the  head  of  the  Forest  ^^^^  ^  limited,  on  a  trial  basis.                 Air  Force - »■  ^°" 

Service,  has  responsibility  for  the  admlnls-  "  .-„-_al  agencies  which  have  very  close                other  defense  activities B^^ 
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Paui   ^imn   ^vl^ent   of   tHe   federal  tions  and  anxiety  so  many  people  f«.l  S- 312ft-11^0DUC^^^^ 

Government  located  in  Missouri,  by  agency,  ^hen  dealing  with  the  Government.  He  TITLED    THE  mNED  lanu»  cow 

u  of  Dec  13.  i9«»— Continued  ^ju  help  create  more  trust  and  faith  In  SERVATION  ACT  OF  1968 

Executive  branch — Continued  our  federal  system.  j^r.   NELSON.  Mr.  President,  among 

EzecuUve  department*— Continued  j  continue  to  believe  that  if  the  Swed-  ^^j^^   many    excellent   conservation   pro- 

justice ■'l'  ish  concept  of  ombudsman  can  be  trans-  pQ^gig  that  President  Johnson  has  in- 

Poet  omce— 31. 146  planted  to  this  country,  it  would  Improve  eluded  in  his  conservation  message,  one 

Interior - -        ?*^  the  American  system  of  government.  We  j^  particularly  noteworthy.  The  President 

Agriculture.— - •»•  *«  should  at  least  give  the  concept  a  chance,  proposes  to  do  something   to  stop  the 

P"™^""'"' ' 183  and  that  is  simply  what  this  blU  seeks  ravishment  of  American  land  that  results 

Health  "Educatton.'MJdWeif'Mil    3. 20O  to  do.  from  strip  mining.  It  is  time  for  such 

Housing    and    Urban    Develop-  The  growing  number  of  citizen  com-  action. 

ment ^52  plaints    in    this    country    must    be    an-  j^^re  than  2  years  ago.  I  proposed  a 

Independent  Agencies:  swered  We  in  Congress,  collectively,  have  measure   to  put  surface  mining   under 

Atomic  Energy  Commlsalon M  ]aeen  somewhat  of  an  ombudsman.  When  Federal   regulation.   Now,   I   again   urge 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 5  the  Citizen   has  a   gripe — legitimate  or  ^^xeX  the  Congress  move  to  regulate  this 

CivU  Service  Ccmmission-.-..--        IM  otherwise— against  IRS.  social  security,  activity  that  is  so  destructive  of  other 

Equal  Employment  Opportunity           ^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^j.  pg^gral  agency,  where  does  natural  resources.  In  recent  months  the 

Piim'"(^eSt°AdmrnisVration                  11  he  take  it^to  his  Congressman  or  Sen-  national  press  has  carried  several  artl- 

Pederal  Aviation  Agency 1.183  ator.  And  the  Congressman  or  Senator  is  cles  which  show  that  unregulated  or  in- 

Pederal    Communications    Com-  very  effective  in  obtaining  redress  for  the  adequately  regulated  strip  mining  blights 

mission  9  legitimate    grievance.    What    generally  not  only  the  landscape  but  also  the  peo- 

Pederai  Deposit  Insurance  Cor-  happens  when  a  Congressman  or  Senator  pig  ^ho  must  live  in  the  mined  area.  A 

poration                 90  intervenes  between  the  citizen  and  the  most   poignant   story    appeared    in   the 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board.          14  j^ggncy,  however,  is  that  the  particular  January  12  issue  of  Life  magazine  and 

Federal  Mediation  and  Concilia-         ^^  problem  mav  be  solved,  but  the  situation  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 

Feder"ai  TT^e'comn^Mion::::::         13  creating  similar  problems  remains  the  that  article  be  printed  In  full  at  the  con- 

General  Services  AdmmistraUon.    3,431  same,  cluslon  of  my  remarks. 

Interstate.    Commerce    Commls-  That  is  why  we  need  something  more  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

sion   **  than  just  a  complaint  department.  We  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  also  need  an  external   body  which,   in  (See  exhibit  1,> 

Administration  55  addition    to   handling   complaints,   can  Mr,  NELSON,  I  agree  with  the  admin- 

Nationai  Labor  Relations  Board.-         88  ^^^^  trends  in  problem  areas  and  even  istration's  contention  that— because  local 

Han™d  ^uiement  bS^ 27  suggest  remedial  legislation  where  nee-  mining  conditions  are  so  varied--each 

secur^fes   and   l^cha^'a'om-  essary  State  should   have   the   opportunity   to 

n,i3gi3n             3  Thus,   the  ombudsman   would  be   an  regulate  its  own  mining  with  standards 

Selective  Service"  System 237  alternative  place  for  filing  citizens'  griev-  at  least  equivalent  to  the  Federal  stand- 
Small  Business  Adminlswation..         83  ances.  It  may  be.  as  this  study  proceeds,  ards  which  will  be  established.  To  the 

Veterans-   Administration 3.453  j-j^^j   ^,g   ^ju   ^.^nt   to   adopt   the  om-  extent  that  our  States  will   undertake 

Mr  LONG  of  Missouri  Mr  President,  budsman  system  presently  in  operation  thU  responsibility,  it  should  make  the 

for  the£  reaLns    U?erefore    I  have  no  in  Great  Britain,  That  ombudsman  has  regulation  of  strip  mining  more  effective 

hesitancv  in  selecting  the  State  of  Mis-  authority  to  act  upon  only  those  com-  and  ch^per.                                    ..„„.».„„. 

Sfuri  for  this  trial  project  Plaints  which  are  transmitted  to  him  For  the  past  year.  I  have  been  revising 

Mr   ies^dent   let  me  make  one  point  by  the  Members  of  Pariiament.  and  expanding  my  first  legislative  pro- 

crJ^Jal  clILr    For  m^ny  years    I  ^a?e  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  think  it  is  posal.  and  today  I  introduced  for  appro- 

S2n    wor^g   wTth   FedeS   emjloyees  time  to  give  the  ombudsman  a  trial.  The  P|Jate  reference  a  ^ly  comprehensh-e 

and  Federal  aeencies  in  Missouri    I  am  ombudsman  has  been  very  successful  in  bill— the     Mined     Lands     conservaiion 

S?ourS™y  I  have  genTrauilSSnd  these  a  number  of  foreign  countries.  In  fact.  Act-to   provide   f"'",    ^e   regulation   of 

eS^Sovifand  their  agencies  most  co-  in  all  of  the  foreign  countries  where  the  present  and  future  strip  mining  and  for 

Satl^  and  heSl  ombudsman  system  is  in  operation,  some  the  conservation    acquisition    and  rec- 

operative  ana  neipiui.  «n  tn  Qn  nprrpnt  nf  the  rnmnlftints  which  lamation   of   surface   and   strip   mined 

The  63.000  Missounans  who  serve  in  80  to  »0  percent  oi  ine  compiamis  wnicn  mumnw" 

the  U.S.  Government  are  in  most  cases  the  ombudsman  receives  turp  out  to  be  areas                             reauires  the  Secre 

flffi/'i^nt   harrtu/nrkine   and  well  trained  unfounded.   Whether  or  not   a   similar  Title  I  of  the  bill  requires  tne  oecre. 

But  I  h^ve  foiZ  io  mauer  how\^^^^^  percentage  wiU  exist  here  in  the  United  tary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary 

a^enci^s  rii  the?e  aT  ine^?Sl    com-  States,  we  do  not  know;  whether  or  not  of  Agriculture  after  consu  tation  with 

ofaTi    r<S5^^ltfzens  ^hLve  found^^^  the  ombudsman  system  will  work  In  the  a   national   advisory   committee  to   de- 

whe^Sr  iTorvaJe  ind^^^  United  States,  we  also  do  not  know.  But  I  velop    standards    and    reclamation    re- 

Trnment.  wh'ere'an  SnStlon Ts  fer>-  do  think  we  should  try  it  for  at  least  a  ^^^^l^^'-'Jlll^'^^^^^^^^ 

larpp    thpre  is  bound  to  be  some  delay  short  period  of  time  and  study  Its  success     lands  as  well  as  for  all  luiure  suriace 

Inlrei^^  or  failure  before  we  discard  the  concept     and  strip-mining  operations.  Under  this 

ronfrmSLi  bv  large  Federal  agencies  completely.   After  all.  in  those  foreign  title,  the  States  are  encouraged  to  adapt 

ritS^ns  arfoften  confSe^anfSd  countries  which  has  the  ombudsman  sys-  standards  and  regulations  of  their  own^ 

?ie  c^tl^n  whoTs  sSSnted  abound  from  tem.  all  too  often  the  citizen  will  only  be        Title  II  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 

I?ency  to  agen?y  can T^L^bXr  SS  satisfied  when  his  grievance  has  been     Agriculture    to    enter    Into    agreements 

dfsJisted  ifth  our^-wSTs  cX^^^  looked  at  by  the  ombudsman:  the  cltl-  with   State   and   local   governments   to 

S '"^hraJerT/e  cm»n  and  tS?^Tll  ^en  has  a  rapport  with  the  ombudsman     provide  ^^-"^'f^^^Jlf^^^^J^f^^^^SS   oTsu  I 

hii«inp<«miin    simnlv   do   not   have   the     for  he  trusts  him,  ance  for  the  reclamation  oi  strip- or  sur 
?und"Tr"S^  tim"  to  sort  oufsome'of  Ihe        Therefore  Mr,  President.  I  Introduce.     ^ -e-rmned  l^ds  ^wned  by^  thos^  Stato 

Federal  taneles  thev  Ket  Into  for  appropriate  reference,  a  bUl  to  es-     and  local  governments.  The  secretary 

Klv^rpo^iior^f  STe  uTG^rerSJ^n;     '"'^^^^^^0  OFFICER,  The  bill     ~on, 

here  in  our  State,  where  we  can  work     wlU     be     received     and     appropriately         Title  ^f   .*"  ,'^°"«^,^5^\'}  ^^»^4,^^J.. 

with  them  day  to  day.  rather  than  in  referred,  '^^v.^^t  ^^5^  to^«lI  .™nt..^  Ittte 

Washington  DC  The  bill  <S,  3123)  to  establish  a  2-year  of  the  Interior  to  make  grants  to  State 

In  the  long  run.  the  Missouri  ombuds-  study  of  the  Office  of  Administrative  Om-  or  l^^al  agenci^  and  to  other  public  o^ 

man   by  working  with  Government  ofB-  budsman.   Introduced   by   Mr.    Long   of  nonprofit   agencies   and   institutions   to 

c^a^:  will  S;  a  IrSt  dS  toTeS  tSem  Missouri,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  develop  ''"P^^^^^^^/^f  ^*^f  ^^.J^^^^ 

improve  their  operations.  He  will  point  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  ^"T^^^"   P™"i"?^„/°L?m^ 

to  better  ways  of  eliminating  the  frustra-  the  Judiciary.  and  development  of  strip-mined  lands 
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and  to  develop  improved  mining  tech- 
niques. „  .  , 
Title  rv  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  provide  technical  assist- 
ance and  cost  sharing  for  the  conser- 
vation and  reclamation  of  privately 
owned  strip-mined  lands. 

Title  V  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  acquire  certain  strip- 
mined  lands  for  the  purpose  of  their 
reclamation  and  in  order  to  establish 
an  effective  continuing  conservation, 
land  use,  and  management  program. 

We  have  been  hampered  in  our  efforts 
at  the  Federal  level  to  provide  effective 
leadership  in  the  regulation  of  strip-min- 
ing operations  and  the  reclamation  of 
strip-mined  lands  because  the  responsi- 
bilities for  these  progiams  fall  Into  two 
different  agencies:  namely,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  This  bill  attempts 
to   resolve  the  differences  which  exist 
between   these  agencies  and   assign   to 
each  agency  those  responsibilities  which 
fall  within  their  rcEpcctive  jurisdictions. 
It  has  been  estimated   that  in   196.> 
approximately  3.2  million  acres  of  land 
had  been  disturbed  by  surface  mining: 
it   is  difficult  to  say   how   many  more 
acres  have  been  affected  since  then  al- 
though I  am  confident  that  many  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  acres  are  involved. 
Strip  mining  has  many  serious,  harm- 
ful effects.  It  destroys  the  land  surface, 
increases   erosion,    pollutes    rivers   and 
streams,  destroys  natural  beauty,   and 
threatens    public    safety.    Many    thou- 
sands of  acres  of  land  have  been  idled 
by   strip   mining;    they   should   be   re- 
claimed and  put  back  into  use  for  for- 
estiT.  farming,  fish  and  game  habiUt. 
and  for  recreation. 

This  bill  will  give  us  the  means  to 
control  future  strip-mining  operations 
in  order  to  halt  this  senseless  destruc- 
tion of  our  land  resources  and  to  re- 
claim those  lands  which  have  been  left 
barren  by  previous  strip-mining  opera- 
tions. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Mined  Lands 
Conservation  Act  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3126)  to  provide  for  the 
regulation  of  present  and  future  surface 
and  strip  mining,  for  the  conservation, 
acquisition,  and  reclamation  of  surface 
and  strip  mined  areas,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Nelson,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3126 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Mined  Lands  Conservation 

Act".  ^  _,    , 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that  the  mining  of  minerals  by  the  siirface 
or  strip  method,  both  past  and  present,  (1) 
destroys  natural  beauty,  (2)  damages  the 
terrain  for  an  indefinite  period.  (3)  causes 
erosion  of  the  soU.  (4)  contributes  to  water 
polluUon.  (5)  adversely  affects  commercial 
and  industrial  development.  (6)  damages 
real  property,   (7)   destroys  forests,  wUdllfe 


habitat,  and  other  natural  resources.  (8) 
menaces  the  public  health  and  safety.  (9) 
cannot  be  made  subject  to  uniform  conser- 
vation requirements  because  physical  and 
chemical  conditions  on  spoil  areas  and  spoil- 
bank  characteristics  can  differ  from  State 
to  State,  county  to  county,  bank  to  bank, 
and  even  from  spot  to  spot  on  a  particular 
bank,  and  (10)  creates,  because  of  the  diver- 
sity of  State  regulations,  or  the  lack  thereof, 
competitive  disadvantages  for  firms  operat- 
ing m  a  given  market  area  and  thereby  In- 
terferes with  the  orderly  and  fair  market- 
ing of  minerals  in  commerce.  The  Congress 
further  finds  that  these  results  are  detri- 
mental to  the  economy  of  the  Nation, 

(b)  It  Is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  provide  for  participation  by  the  Federal 
Government  with  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, private  individuals,  and  other  Inter- 
ested parties  in  a  long-rr.nge.  comprehensive 
program  to  reclaim  lands  and  waters  dam- 
aged bv  surface  and  strip  mining,  to  promote 
.in  effective  continuing  conservation  land- 
use  and  management  program,  and  to  pre- 
vent further  detriment  to  the  Nation  from 
such  mining  operations  through — 

( 1 )  the  establishment  of  criteria  and  stand- 
ards for  the  reclamation,  conservation  and 
protection  of  surface  and  strip  mined  areas; 
i2i  the  encouragement  of  the  .States  to 
enact,  or  revise,  and  enforce  laws,  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  regulation  of  future  sur- 
face and  strip  mining  operations  in  accord- 
ance vrtth  criteria  and  standards  at  least 
equivalent  to  the  criteria  and  standards  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  this  Act: 

(3 1  financial  aid  to  provide  for  research 
and  development,  and  technical  advisory  as- 
sistance, and  the  Installation  of  demonstra- 
tion projects; 

(41  cooppiative  programs  with  State  and 
other  go\ernmental  agencies  to  provide  Fed- 
eral assistance  for  the  reclamation  and  con- 
servation of  publicly  and  privately-owned 
surface  and  strip  mined  lands; 

(5)  the  acquisition  of  surface  and  strip 
mined  lands  where  necessary  in  the  public 
interest  to  achieve  their  reclamation  and 
conservation; 

(6)  the  promotion  of  public  recreation, 
flood  control,  soil  erosion  control,  water  pol- 
lution control,  forestry,  agriculture,  restora- 
tion and  preservation  of  natural  beauty,  en- 
hancement of  fish  and  wildlife  habitat,  and 
other  natural  resource  values,  and  the  pub- 
lic health  and  safety;  and 

(7)  the  elimination  of  competitive  disad- 
vantages for  firms  operating  in  a  given  mar- 
ket area  which  interfere  with  the  orderly  and 
fair  marketing  of  minerals  in  commerce. 

Sec,  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act: 

(a)  The  term  -Secretaries"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture; 

(b)  The  terms  "surface  mining"  and  strip 
mining"  are  interchangeable,  and  mean  the 
mining  of  minerals  after  complete  removal 
of  the  surface  or  overburden  above  the  de- 
posit to  be  mined  in  a  series  of  rows  or  strips, 
and  include  "auger  mining"  when  conducted 
in  conjunction  with  such  mining; 

(c)  The  term  "overburden"  means  the 
earth,  rock,  and  other  materials  which  lie 
above  a  natural  mineral  deposit; 

(di  The  term  "spoil"  means  all  over- 
burden material  removed  from  over  the  min- 
eral after  it  is  either  deposited  into  the  area 
from  which  the  mineral  has  been  removed, 
or  deposited  on  undisturbed  land; 

(e)  The  term  "spoil  bank"  means  the  ma- 
terial of  whatever  nature  removed  and  de- 
posited on  the  surface  so  that  the  underly- 
ing mineral  may  be  recovered; 

(fl  The  term  "stripping  pit"  means  any 
trench,  cut,  hole,  or  pit  formed  by  removal 
of  the  surface  or  mineral  as  a  result  of  sur- 
face or  strip  mining; 

(g)  The  terms  "person"  or  "operator"  are 
interchangeable  and  mean  person,  partner- 
ship, association,  corporation,  or  subsidiary 
of  a  corporation  which  owns,  leases,  or  other- 
wise controls  the  use  of  land  on  which  sur- 


face or  strip  mining  is  conducted,  which  Is 
engaged  In  the  mining  of  minerals  as  a  prin- 
cipal, and  which  Is  or  becomes  the  owner  of 
the  minerals  recovered  as  a  result  of  such 
mining,  and  Includes  any  agent  thereof 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for  the  oper- 
ation of  such  mine; 

(h)  The  term  "mine"  means  (1)  an  area 
of  land  from  which  minerals  are  extracted  in 
nonllquid  form,  (2)  private  ways  and  roads 
appurtenant  to  such  area,  (3)  land,  excava- 
tions, and  workings,  structures,  facilities, 
equipment,  machines,  tools,  or  other  prop- 
erty, on  the  surface,  used  in  the  work  of  ex- 
tracting such  minerals  from  their  natural 
deposits  In  nonllquid  form,  and  (4)  the  area 
of  land  covered  by  spoil; 

(II  The  term  "reclamation"  means  the  re- 
conditioning or  rei^torntion.  when  iippropri- 
atc,  of  the  area  of  land  affected  by  surface 
or  strip  mining  operations  ;ind  iueh  con- 
tiguous lands  as  may  be  neces.«^ary  lor  an 
effective  continuing  use  and  management 
program,  under  a  plan  approved  by  the 
Secretaries; 

(J)  The  term  "commerce"  means  trade. 
traffic,  commerce,  transporlaiion,  or  com- 
munication between  any  State,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  or  any  territory  or  pos.sesslon  of 
the  United  States  and  any  other  place  outside 
the  respective  boundaries  thereof,  or  wholly 
within  the  District  of  Columbia  or  any  terri- 
tory or  possession  of  the  United  States,  or 
between  points  in  the  same  State,  if  passing 
through  any  point  outside  the  boundaries 
thereof; 

(k)  The  term  "State"  means  a  State  of  the 
anited  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  or  .t  terri- 
tory or  possession  of  the  United  States; 

(I)  The  term  "area  of  land  affected"  means 
the  area  of  land  from  which  the  overburden 
Is  removed,  except  that  in  stripping  pits  not 
more  than  one  hundred  feet  in  depth  the 
area  shall  include  the  area  occupied  by  th? 
sp>oil  banks;  it  also  includes  all  lands  af- 
fected by  roads  constructed  to  gain  access 
and  to  haul  minerals;  and 

(m)  The  term  "operation"  means  all  of  the 
premises,  facilities,  roads,  and  equipment 
used  in  the  process  of  producing  minerals 
from  a  designated  surface  or  strip  mine  area. 
Sec.  4.  Each  surface  or  strip  mine  the  prod- 
ucts of  which  enter  commerce,  or  the  opera- 
tions of  which  affect  commerce,  shall  be 
subject  to  this  Act. 

Sec,  5.  This  Act  shall  be  administered  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  as  hereinafter  provided. 
The  Secretaries  shall  cooperate  to  the  fullest 
extent  practicable  with  each  other  and  with 
other  dep-irtmenf?,  agencies,  and  independ- 
ent establishments  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, with  State  and  local  governments  and 
agencies,  with  interstate  agencies,  and  with 
Individuals  Ar  organizations.  The  Secretaries 
may  request  from  any  other  Federal  depart- 
ment or  agency  any  Information,  data,  advice, 
or  as.<iistance  which  they  may  need  and 
which  can  reasonably  be  furnished,  and  such 
department  or  agency  is  authorized  to  ex- 
pend its  own  funds  with  or  without  reim- 
bursement. The  Secretaries  may  also  request 
the  advice  of  State  and  local  agencies  and 
persons  qualified  by  experience  or  affiliation 
to  present  the  viewpoint  of  persons  or  opera- 
tors of  surface  or  strip  mines,  and  of  persons 
similarly  qualified  to  present  the  viewpoint 
of  groups  Interested  In  soil,  water,  wildlife, 
plant,  recreation,  and  other  resources. 

Sec,  6.  (a)  The  President  shall  establish  a 
national  advisory  committee  to  advise  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  In  the  development  or  revi- 
sion of  standards  and  reclamation  require- 
ments as  required  by  section  101  of  Title  I 
of  this  Act.  and  in  such  other  matters  as  the 
Secretaries  may  request.  The  national  ad- 
visory committee  shall  include  among  its 
members  an  equal  number  of  persons  quali- 
fied by  experience  or  affiliation  to  represent 
the   viewpoint   of   persons   or   operators   of 
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•urface  and  •«?  mlne«.  and  of  p«rson« 
■Unllarly  qualified  to  repreaent  ihe  vle^^lnt 
of  other  interested  groupe.  Federal.  State, 
and  local  agencies  The  President  shall  des- 
ignate the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

(b)   The  Secretary  oX  Agriculture  and  the 
Secretary   of    the   Interior.   If   they   deem    It 
desirable,    may    estobllsh    regional    advisory 
committees  to  assist  them  and  the  national 
advisory  committee.  Kach  such  regional  com- 
mittee shall  consist  of  an  equal  number  of 
persons  qualified  by  experience  or  amilallon 
to  represent  the  viewpoint  of  sxirface  and 
strip   mine   operators  and  other   interested 
grorps.   Federal.   State,    and   local    agencies. 
(cHl)   Members    appointed    to    such    na- 
tional   advisory    committee   or   regional    ad- 
visory conunlttees  from  private  life  shall  each 
receive  compensaUon  at  the  rate  of  tlOO  per 
day  for  each  day  they  are  engaged  In  the 
performance  of  their  duUes  as  members  of 
any  such  committee.  All  other  members  of 
any    such    committee    shaU    serve    without 
compensation. 

(2)  All  members  of  any  such  committee 
shall  be  enUtled  to  reimbursement  for  travel, 
subsistence,  and  other  necessary  expenses 
Incurred  by  them  In  the  performance  of 
their  duties  as  members  of  any  such 
committee. 
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■mXE      I— S74J»OARDS.      mBCl^MATlOM       REQUT««- 

MEST9.  ^tiP  carrxBiA  rom  th«  paoTrcnoN 

AND     MAWaCEMCMT     OF     anV     AMD     ST7»»AC1 
MINKD    AKKAS 

Stc.  101.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  de- 
velop, or  revise,  after  consultation  with  the 
national  advisory  committee  appointed  pur- 
suant to  section  6(a)    of  thU  Act.  (1)   Fed- 
eral standards  and  reclamation  requirements 
for  the  reclamation,  conservation,  protection, 
and  man.^gement  of  previously  surface  and 
strip  mined  areas  of  private.  State,  and  Fed- 
erally ownsd  or  controlled  lands  and  waters. 
(3)  Federal  standards,  and  mining  and  recla- 
mation requirements  for  the  admlnutration 
and  regulation  of  all  future  surface  and  strip 
mining  operations  in  the  United  States,  and 
(3)    criteria  and   prlorlUes  for  the  selection 
of  projects  and  programs  for  affected  areas 
of  land  and  water  in  need  of  reclamaUon  In 
those  States  wrilch  are  eligible  for  assistance 
under  the  provisions  of  titles  U.  III.  IV.  or  V 
of  this  Act. 

(b)  In  establishing  Federal  standards,  and 
mining  and  recamatlon  requirements  for  the 
administration  »nd  regulation  of  future  strip 
and  surface  mining  operations  In  the  United 
States,  the  Secretaries  shall  consider  require- 
ments which  will  reasonably  assure  the  at- 
Ulnmen:    of    the    following    objectives: 

( 1 1  The  standards  shall  Include,  but  not 
be  limited  to.  gr.iding.  drainage,  baclcfilllng, 
plantings.  reveget.Ulon.  and  any  other  meas- 
ures or  practice*  deemed  by  the  Secretaries, 
after  conaultatlon  with  appropriate  advisory 
committees,  to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

(21  No  person  shall  be  permitted  to  com- 
mence operations  :o  mine  by  strip  or  surface 
methods  without  first  securing  a  permit  or 
license  from  the  Secretaries. 

^3^  Adequate  law  enforcement  procedures 
shall  be  provided. 

(4)  The  posting  of  an  appropriate  per- 
formance bond  shall  be  required,  forfelttire 
of  which  may  automaUcally  involve  denial 
of  future  mining  permits  or  Ucenses. 

(5)  Surface  and  strip  mining  operations 
and  reclamation  procedures  shall  be  re- 
quired to  be  preplanned,  and  approved  bv 
the  Secretaries  prior  to  Issuance  of  a  permit 
or  license. 

(6)  The  penalties  provided  herein  shall 
apply  for  mining  by  strip  or  surface  methods 
without  a  license  or  permit,  and  for  willful 
refusal  or  failure  to  comply  with  the  law. 
approved  regulations,  or  the  orders  of  a  duly 
authorized  authority. 

(7)  If  warranted,  the  SecretAries  may  pro- 
hibit strip  and  surface  mining  In  areas  where 


reclamation  Is  considered  unfeasible  because 
of  physical  considerations,  such  as  ground- 
surface  slope,  but  not  limited  thereto. 

(8)  Reclam*Uon  work  shall  be  required  to 
be  integrated  Into  the  mining  cycle,  and 
appropriate  time  llmlU  shall  be  established 
for  the  completion  of  reclamation 

(9)  Periodic  reporU  by  the  operator  on  the 
progress,  methods,  and  resulU  of  reclamation 
efforts  shall  be  required. 

(10)  Provision  shall  be  made  for  the  re- 
porting and  evaluaUon  by  the  Secretaries  of 
environmental  change*  In  active  and  dormant 
strip  and  surface  mining  areas  in  order  to 
provide  data  upon  which  thfc  effectiveness  of 
the  reclamation  requlremenU  and  their  en- 
lorcement  may  be  evaluated. 

3«c.  loa.  (a)  The  SecreUry  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  after  con- 
sulUUon  with  the  national  advisory  com- 
mittee eaUblished  pursuant  to  section  6(a) 
of  thU  Act.  shall  publish  In  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister rules,  regulations,  model  standards,  and 
reclamaUon  requirements  promulgated  by 
them  pursuant  to  section  101. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  section  553  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code,  shall  be  applicable  to 
the  rules,  regulations,  model  standards,  and 
reclamation  requirements  promulgated  pur- 
suant to  this  section. 

(c)  Any  person  or  operator  whose  applica- 
tion for  a  license  or  permit  has  been  denied 
by  the  SecreUrles.  or  whose  bond  has  been 
ordered  forfeited  by  the  Secretaries,  or  who 
has  otherwise  been  aggrieved  by  an  action  of 
the  Secretaries  pursuant  to  the  provision*  of 
this  Act.  may  appeal  to  the  Secretaries  for 
annulment  or  revision  of  such  order  or  ac- 
tion, and  the  Secretaries  shall  issue  regula- 
tlons  for  such  appeaU  which  shall  include 
due  notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

(d)  Any  final  order  made  by  the  Secretaries 
on  appeal  shall  be  subject  to  Judicial  review 
by  the  United  States  court  of  appeals  for  tihe 
circuit  in  which  the  mine  affected  Is  located, 
upon  the  filing  in  such  court  of  a  notice  of 
appeal  by  the  operator  aggrieved  by  such 
flnal  order  within  twenty  days  from  the  date 
of  the  making  of  such  final  order. 

(e)  The  appellant  shall  forthwith  send  to 
the  Secretaries  by  regUtered  mall  or  by  certi- 
fied mall  a  copy  of  such  notice  of  appeal. 
Upon  receipt  of  such  copy  of  a  notice  of 
appeal  the  Secretaries  shall  promptly  certify 
and  file  in  such  court  a  complete  transcript 
of  the  record  upon  which  the  order  com- 
plained of  was  made.  The  cosu  of  such  tran- 
script shall  be  paid  by  the  appellant. 

(f)  The  court  shall  hear  such  appeal  on 
the  record  made  before  the  Secretaries,  and 
shall  permit  argument,  oral  or  written,  or 
both,  by  both  parties. 

(g)  Upon  such  conditions  as  may  be  re- 
quired, and  to  the  extent  necessary  to  pre- 
vent irreparable  Injury,  the  United  States 
court  of  appeals  may.  after  due  notice  to  and 
hearing  of  the  parties  to  the  appeal.  Issue  all 
necessary  and  appropriate  process  to  post- 
pone the  effective  date  of  the  flnal  order  of 
the  Secretaries,  or  to  grant  such  other  reUef . 
as  may  be  .ippropriate  pending  final  determi- 
nation of  the  appeal. 

(h)  The  United  SUtes  court  of  appeals 
may  affirm,  annul,  or  revise  the  final  order 
of  the  Secretaries,  or  It  may  remand  the 
proceedings  to  the  Secretaries  for  such  fur- 
ther action  as  It  directs.  The  findings  of  fact 
by  the  Secretaries,  If  supported  by  substan- 
tial evidence  on  the  record  considered  as  a 
whole,  shall  be  conclusive. 

(1)  Following  adoption  of  rules  and  regu- 
laUons  by  the  Secretaries  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  section  any  person  or  op- 
erator who  willfully  falls  or  refuse*  to  com- 
ply with  such  regulations  shall  be  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  shall  be 
sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $5,000 
nor  more  than  $10,000.  or  undergo  Imprison- 
ment not  exceeding  six  months,  or  both.  Such 
fine  shall  be  payable  to  the  Secretaries,  who 
shall  credit  It  to  the  reclamation  fund  estab- 
lished under  title  VI  of  this  Act. 


S«:  103.  (a)  Any  SUte  which,  at  any  time, 
desires  to  secure  the  benefits  of  the  financial 
assistance  provided  In  titles  II  and  III  of  this 
Act  and  to  develop  and  enforce  standards. 
and  mining  and  reclamation  requirements 
for  the  administration  and  regulation  of  fu- 
ture mining  operations  by  strip  or  surface 
methods  within  such  SUte,  shall  submit  to 
the  Secretaries  a  Stale  plan  for  the  develop- 
ment of  such  standards  and  requirements 
and  their  enforcement. 

(b)  The  Secretaries  shall  approve  the  plan 
submitted  by  a  SUte  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  or  any  modification  thereof.  If 
such  plan — 

( 1 )  designates  the  SUte  agency  submitting 
such  plan  as  the  sole  agency  responsible  for 
admlnUtertng     the     plan    throughout     the 

State. 

(2)  provide*  for  the  development  and  en- 
forcement of  standards  and  reclamation  re- 
qulremenU for  regxUatlng  surface  and  strip 
mining,  and  for  the  conservaUon  and  rec- 
lamation of  surface  and  strip  mining  areas 
in  mine*  in  the  SUte  which  are  or  will  be 
subsuntlally  as  effective  for  such  purposes  as 
the  sundards  and  reclamation  requlremenU 
which  the  Secretaries  have  esUbllshed  pur- 
suant to  this  Act,  and  which  provide  for  in- 
spectlon  at  least  annually  of  all  such  mines. 

(3)  contains  assurances  that  such  agency 
has.  or  will  have,  the  legal  authority  and 
qualified  personnel  necessary  for  the  en- 
forcement of  such  sUndards  and  reclama- 
tion requirements, 

(41  gives  assurance*  that  such  SUte  will 
devote  adequate  funds  to  the  administration 
and  enforcement  of  such  standards  and 
reclamation  requlremenU. 

(5)    provides   that   the   SUte  agency   will 
make  such  reporU  to  the  SecreUrles  In  such 
form  and  containing  such  Information  as  the 
Secretaries  shall  from  time  to  time  require. 
(C)   The  Secretaries  shall,  on  the  basis  of 
rcporU  submitted  by  the  State  agency  and 
his  own   inspection  of  mines,  make  a  con- 
tinuing evaluation  of  the  manner  In  which 
each  State  having  a  plan  approved  under  this 
section  Is  carrying  out  such  plan.  Whenever 
the    Secretaries    find,    after    affording    due 
notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  that 
m  the  administration  of  the  SUte  plan  there 
Is  a  falltire  to  comply  substantially  with  any 
provision  of  the  SUte  plan    (or  any  assur- 
ance contained  therein),  he  shall  notify  the 
SUte  agency  of  his  withdrawal  of  approval 
of  such  plan  and  upon  receipt  of  such  notice 
such  plan  shall  cease  to  be  In  effect. 

(d)(1)  If  any  3UU  Is  dlssatUfied  with  the 
Secretaries'  final  action  with  respect  to  the 
approval  of  lU  SUU  plan  submitted  under 
subsection  (a)  of  thU  section,  or  with  his 
flnal  action  under  the  second  sentence  of 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  such  SUte 
may,  within  sixty  days  after  notice  of  such 
action,  flle  with  the  United  States  court  of 
appeals  for  the  circuit  In  which  such  SUte 
is  located  a  petition  for  review  of  that  action. 
A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  be  forthwith 
transmitted  to  the  Secretaries  by  the  clerk  of 
the  court.  The  Secretaries  thereupon  shall 
flle  m  the  court  the  record  of  the  proceed- 
ings on  which  they  based  their  action,  as 
provided  In  section  3112  of  title  38,  United 
SUtes  Code. 

(3)  The  flndlngs  of  fact  by  the  Secretaries, 
if  supported  by  subsuntlal  evidence  on  the 
record  considered  as  a  whole,  shall  be  con- 
clusive; but  the  cotut  for  good  cause  shown 
may  remand  the  case  to  the  Secretaries  to 
take  further  evidence,  and  the  Secretaries 
may  thereupon  make  new  or  mtxllfied  flnd- 
lngs of  fact  and  may  modUy  their  previous 
action,  and  shall  certify  to  the  court  the  rec- 
ord of  the  further  proceedings.  Such  new  or 
modified  finding*  of  fact  shall  likewise  be 
conclusive  if  supported  by  suboUntial  evi- 
dence. 

(3)  The  cotirt  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  Secretaries  or  to  set 
it  aside,  In  whole  or  In  part.  The  Judgment 
of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  upon 


certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 1354  of  title  28.  United  States  Code_ 

(e)  The  provisions  of  sections  101  and  103 
perulnlng  to  the  Federal  standards  and  m m- 
me  and  reclamation  requirements  for  the 
Ldmlnlstratlon  and  regulation  0^"!";^^^ 
inn  operations  by  strip  or  surface  method 
shill  not  be  applicable  in  any  State  In  which 
there  Is  a  State  plan  approved  under  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section.  ^  .  ^  ♦ 
SEC  104  The  Secretaries  are  authorized  at 
anv  time  to  cause  to  be  made  In  a  surface 
or  strip  mine  or  previously  «"r^a?«>  °i,,^,*^'P 
mined  area  such  Inspections  and  Investiga- 
tions as  they  shall  deem  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  detennlnlng  compliance  with  ap- 
plicable rules,  regulations,  standards,  and 
reclamation  requlremenU. 

Sec  105.  For  the  purpose  of  making  any 
inspection  or  Investigation  authorized  by 
thlsAct  authorized  representatives  of  the 
Secretaries  shall  be  entitled  to  admission  to. 
and  shall  have  the  right  of  entry  upon  or 
through,  anv  strip  or  surface  mine  or  previ- 
ously strip  or  surface  mined  area. 

Trn-E  II— KECLAMATION  AND  CONSERVATION  OF 
SURFACE  AND  STRIP  MINED  LANDS  OWNED  RY 
STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS  IN  THE 
UNITED    STATES 


SEC.  201.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  tlUe  w 
facilitate  the  reclamation  and  conservation 
of  lands  owned  by  StaU  and  local  govf*^"- 
menU  that  have  been  adversely  affected  by 
^rlp    and    surface    mining    operations    and 
have  net  been  reclaimed  prior  to  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  to  a  level  commen- 
surate with  the  criteria  and  standards  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title  i 
of  tms^ct.  by  prr^vldlng  authority  to  the 
Secreury  of  Agriculture  to  enter  into  agree 
m^ntr  with    the    SUtes    and    local    govern- 
menu  to  provide  financial  and  other  assist- 
ance for  their  reclamation:   Provided.  That 
When  the  Intended  use  of  the  lands  t^  be 
reclaimed  Is  for  perks  or  fish  and  yUdllfe 
the  secreury  of  Agriculture  shall  enUr  Into 
agreemenu  respecting  such  lands  o«Jy  ^*" 
consulUtlon  with  the  Secretary  of  the  In 

"sec.  202.  (a)(1)  TO  carry  °"^  the  puri^se 
of  this  title,  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcultu^  is 
authorized    to   enter   Into   agreemenU   wm 
the  various  SUtes  and  local  bodies  of  gov 
ernment  for  the  conservation  and  reclama- 
tion of  surface  and  strip  mined  lands  pr^ 
entlv  owned  or  hereafter  acquired  by  them^ 
(2»    Each  such  agreement  shall  describe 
(A)    he  Actions  to  bl  taken  by  the  Secreury 
o?AgricuTture  and  by  the  SUte  or  local  b°dy 
of  governmenu.   (B)    the  estimated  cost  of 
these   actions,    (O)    the  public  beneflte  ex- 
Sct^d  ^  be  (ierlved.  Including  but  not  lim- 
ited to  the  beneflU  to  the  economy  of  the 
SUte  or  local  area,  abatement  or  alleviation 
of  "nd  and  water  pollution,  public  recrea- 
tion,   fish   and   Wildlife    and    Public   heaUh 
and  safety,  and  (D)   the  share  of  tbe  costs 
to  be  borne  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
by  the  Itate'^r  local  body  of  government: 
Provided.  That,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  the  Federal  share  of  the 
?ost  Shan  not  exceed  the  direct  'dentlflab  e 
benefits  which  the  SecreUry  of  Agr  culture 
determines  will  accnie  to  the  public    and 
shall  not  m.  any  event  exceed  75  per  cen 
turn  of  such  cost:   Provided  f^^^'^l 
the  share  of  the  SUte  or  local  l^y5 J°' 
ernment  shall  not  consist  of  f"°d»  ff»°*|^ 
under  any  other  Federal  program,  and   (E) 
such  other  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Sec- 
reury of  Agriculture  deems  desirable. 

,b)  The  Secreury  of  Agriculture.  In  his 
discretion  may  require  as  a  part  of  any 
a?reement  under  this  section  that  adequate 
provision  be  made  for  access  to  and  use  by 
the  public  of  lands  reclaimed  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title. 

(c)  Each  agre«nent  entered  Into  under  this 
section  shall  contain  a  --easonable  assurance 
by  the  State  or  local  body  of  government  that 
the  reclaimed  lands  which  are  devoted  to 
public  use  wUl  be  adequately  maintained. 


Sec  203  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, after  reasonable  notice  and  opportu- 
nity for  hearing,  determines  that  there  Is  a 
failure  to  expend  funds  m  accordance  with 
the  terms  and  conditions  governing  the  agree- 
ment for  approved  projecte,  he  shall  notify 
the  SUte  that  further  payments  will  not  be 
made  to  the  State  from  appropriations  under 
this  Act  until  he  Is  satisfied  that  there  will 
no  longer  be  any  such  failure.  Until  he  is 
so  satisfied  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
withhold  any  such  payment  to  such  -'tate. 

Sec  204  The  programs  authorized  to  be 
assisted  pursuant  to  this  title  shall  be  com- 
pleted not  later  than  January  1,  1988. 

rnXE  III— GRANTS  TO  STATES  AND  LOCAL  AGEN- 
CIES AND  OTHERS  TO  PROVIDE  ASSISTANCE  TO 
PROGRAMS  OF  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
AND  TECHNICAL  ADVISORY   ASSISTANCE 

SEC.  301.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
faclllUte  the  reclamation  and  con-servatlon 
of  lands  and  waters  adversely  affected  by  sur- 
face and  strip  mining  operations  by  author- 
izing the  secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 
secretary  of  the  Interior  to  make  grants  to 
the  SUtes.  local  governments,  and  others  to 
be  utilized  In  programs  of  research  and  de- 
velopment and  in  rendering  technical  ad- 
vlsory  assistance. 

Sec   302    (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
is  authorized   to  make  grants   to  States  or 
local    agencies    and    other    public    nonprofit 
agencies   and   Institutions    (Including   State 
or   'jrlvate   unlversltlc-) .   for   inveFtlgatlons, 
expertmente,    demonstrations,    studies,    and 
research    projects   with    respect    to    the    de- 
velopment of  improved  reclamation  and  con- 
servation practices  for  the  utilization  and 
development    of    surface    and    strip    mined 
lands,  and  for  the  development,  preparation, 
and  maintenance  of  a  State  program  com- 
mensurate with   the  criteria   f^fj^''^^.^^.^ 
adopted  pursuant  to  title  I  of  this  Act  for 
the   conservation,   utilization,   and   develop- 
ment of  surface  and  strip  mined  lands   and 
for  rendering  technical  assistance  to  States 
and  mining  operators  on  these  subjects. 

(b)   The  Secreury  of  the   Interior   Is  au- 
thorized to  make  grante  to  States  or  local 
agencies  and  other  public  or  nonprofit  agen- 
cies   and    institutions    (including    SUte    or 
nrlvate  universities),  for  Investigations    ex- 
perlmenU.  demonstrations,  studies,  and  re- 
search projecte  with  respect  to  the  develop- 
ment of   improved   mining   techniques,   for 
preparing  and  maintaining  a  continuing  in- 
ventory of  surface  and  strip  mined  areas  and 
active  mining  operations  on  these  subjecte. 
SEC   303.  (a)  Any  State  or  local  agency,  or 
institution,  desiring  financial  assUtance  un- 
der  this   title   shall   submit   a    proposal   to 
the  appropriate  Secretary  In  such  form  and 
manner  as  he  shall  prescribe,  and  payments 
may  be  made  only  for  those  projects  or  pro- 
erams  approved  by  him. 

(b)  The  appropriate  Secretary  may  make 
paymente  from  time  to  time  in  keeping  with 
the  rate  of  progress  toward  satisfactory  com- 
pletion of  individual  projecte  or  the  imple- 
menutlon  of  approved  programs. 

(c)  No  project  or  program  to  be  assisted 
under  the  provisions  of  this  title  may  be 
approved  unless  the  SUte  In  which  the  proj- 
^t  or  program  is  to  be  underUken  has 
Tdopted  State  laws  which  meet  the  BUndards 
for  the  mining,  reclamation,  conservation 
protection,  and  management  of  surface  and 
K^ned  lands  esUbllshed  by  the  ^cre- 
taries  pursuant  to  sections  101  and  102  of 
this  AC?,  except  in  those  insunces  where  the 
appropriate  Secretary  determines  that  no 
surface  or  strip  mining  occurs  within  the 
State  which  produces  a  significant  detrt- 
menui  effect  upon  the  local  environment^ 

SEC.  304.  sums  appropriated  or  otherwise 
available  for  SUte  proJecU  and  Programs 
under  this  title  shall  be  apportioned  among 
the  eligible  SUtes  by  the  ^PP'^P^V**!  ^^'^ 
tarv  whose  detenninatlon  shall  be  final.  In 
Sminlng  the  apportionment  among  such 
SUtes  the  appropriate  Secretary  shall  con- 


sider, among  other  things,  the  financial  and 
administrative  resources  available  to  the 
St^e  to  underUke  projecte  of  the  type  au- 
thorized by  this  title,  and  the  nature  and 
extent  of  problems  and  adverse  conditions 
brought  alSut  by  surface  and  strip  mining 
o^rftlons  in  the  Individual  States  mo«t  In 
need     of     solution     vrtthln    the     individual 

SEC  '305.  The  programs  authorized  to  be  as- 
sisted by  this  title  shall  be  completed  not 
later  than  January  1,  1988. 

TTTLE  IV— RECLAMATION  AND  CONSERVATION  OF 
PREVIOUSLY  MINED  LANDS  OWNED  BY  PRIVATE 
INDIVIDTJALS 

SEC  401.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
facilitate  the  reclamation  and  conservation 
of  privately  owned  lands  and  water  adversely 
affected  by  surface  and  strip  mining  opera- 
tions and  not  reclaimed  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  to  a  level  commensurate 
with  the  criteria  and  standards  established 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title  I  of  ts 
Act.  by  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Agr  cul- 
ture to  provide  assistance  to  State.,  their 
political  subdivisions,  private  organizations 
and  others  for  the  reclamation  and  rehabll- 
itatlon  of  such  areas. 

SEC  402  (a)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  title  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  au- 
thorized to:  Qfatpc 

,1)    provide,  upon  the  request  of  Sutw^ 
their  political  subdivision,  or  legally  qualified 
S  aecncles.  technical  asslsUnce  for  devel- 
oping ProJect  plans  for  the  reclamation  and 
rehabiuuilon   of  lands  which  were  not  re- 
claimed prior  to  the  date  of  this  Act  to  a 
[evl"?oi^mensurate   with   the   criteria   and 
standards  adopted  pursuant  to  title  I  of  ^hls 
Act    and   were   not   at   the   time   they   were 
mlne^   su^ect    to    any    legal    requlremenU 
tor   their   reclamation   to   a   level   commen- 
surate with  such  criteria  and  standards;  and 
(2)    cooperate  and  enter  Into  -vgreements 
with   and  to  furnish  financial  and  other  aid 
to  any  agency,  governmental  or  otherwise,  or 
any  person  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
anv  project  plan  that  has  been  approved  by 
the'   Secretar"^   of   Agriculture   and   the   co- 
oneratlne  State,  soil  and  water  conservation 
rtrlci  'or    other    political    subdivision    or 
leeallv  qualified  local  agency,  subject  to  sucn 
conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 

^^7b)'*'Af  i:"cury  Of  Agriculture  may  re- 
quire as  a  condition  to  the  furnishing  of 
assuunce  hereunder  to  any  landowner  that 

the  landovimer  shall:  npriod 

(1)  Enter  into  an  agreement  for  a  perlod 
of  not  to  exceed  ten  years  prov  d  ng  for  the 
installation  and  maintenance  of  the  needed 
reclamation  works  or  measures; 

(2)  Instell,  cause  to  be  InsUlled.  or  permit 
the  nsUllatlon  of  the  needed  reclamation 
works  or  measures  in  accordance  with  t^- 
nlcal  specifications  as  approved  by  the  bee 

■"IsT'l^ovlde  assurances  satisfactory  to  the 
Secreury  that  such  reclaimed  and  rehablll- 
Uted  lands  will  be  adequately  protected 
^g^l^t  damages  resulting  from  future  sur- 

'^ir  4"or'l?re'fin?nctal  contribution  of  the 
Federal  Government  toward  the  land  treat- 
Stand  construction  cosU  for  the  recUma- 

tlon  and  rehabUlUtlon  of  lands  In  an  ap- 
oro^ed  project  under  this  title  shall  not 
exc^  7^  lier  centum  of  the  toUl  of  such 
costs  thereof.  . 

SEC.  405.  (a)  Each  project  Plfn  shall  (1) 
describe  the  nature  of  the  ProJect  and  the 
actions  to  be  taken  by  each  of  the  P«bUc 
S  "ivate  parties,  ,2,  f escribe  the  pubUc 
beneflte  expected  to  be  dertjed  (3)  specify 
the  share  of  the  costs  to  ^e  t>ome  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  by  the  other  par- 
UclS ing  parties,  and  (4)  such  other  terms 
and  conditions  as  are  deemed  necessary  to 
protect  the  public  Intereste. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  m  his 
discretion,  may  provide  In  the  agreements 
with  landowners  that  the  work  to  be  done 
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under  the  project  plan  may  be  contracted 
for  or  performed  by  the  owner  of  the  land 
Involved,  subject  to  rule*  and  regrulatlona 
adopted  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 

Sec.  406   The  programs  authorized  by  this 
title  abail  be  completed  not  later  than  Jan- 
uary 1.  1988 
TriLS  V — ACQUtsmoN  or  land  and  the  ascLA- 

MATION     AND    CONSBBVATION     OF    PmEVlOUSLT 
5UarACB    OR    ST*IP    MINES    LANDS 

Sec.  501.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  reclama- 
tion, conaervatlon.  protection  and  manage- 
ment of  lands  that  have  been  affected  by 
•urface  mining  operations  and  not  reclaimed 
prior  to  enactment  of  this  Act  to  a  level 
commensurate  with  the  criteria  and  stand- 
ards adopted  pursuant  to  title  I  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  authorized 
to  acquire  by  donation,  exchange,  or  pur- 
cbaM  any  such  surface  or  strip  mined  lands 
or  Interests  therein  and  such  contiguous 
lands  as  may  be  necessary  (or  an  effective 
continuing  conservation  land  use  and  man- 
agement program. 

Sec.  50a.  (a)  The  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  acquire  lands,  as  pro- 
vided In  this  title,  may  be  exercised  only 
when  he  determines  that: 

(1)  The  land  is  located  within  or  adjacent 
to  the  boundaries  of  an  established  Federal 
unit  and  which,  because  of  conditions  pre- 
vailing theiaun,  are  damaging  other  lands 
and  waters,  laslde  or  outside  such  Federal 
unit;  and  should  be  reclaimed  to  a  level 
commensurate  with  the  criteria  and  stand- 
ards adopted  pursuant  to  title  I  of  this  Act; 

(2)  The  land  Is  within  the  boundaries  of 
an  approved  project  provided  for  in  title  IV 
of  this  Act  and  tbAt: 

(A)  The  owners  of  the  land  are  unwilling 
or  unable  to  Join  with  the  other  landowners 
in  this  project  area  in  an  agreement  to  re- 
claim Jointly  the  project  lands: 

(B)  The  owners  of  75  per  centum  or  more 
of  the  lands  within  the  project  have  entered 
Into  a  Joint  agreement  with  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  reclaim  surface  mined  lands 
pursuant  to  some  other  title  of  this  Act. 

(3)  No  State  or  local  governmental  body 
desires  to  acquire  the  land  in  furtherance  of 
a  project  to  be  undertaken  pursuant  to  some 
other  title  of  this  Act;  and 

(4)  The  Federal  Government  should  ac- 
quire the  land  in  order  to  accomplish  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

lb)  With  respect  to  lands  acquired  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  pursuant  to  this 
title  which  are  located  adjacent  to  national 
forest  lands,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is 
authorized  to  transfer  Jurisdiction  over  such 
lands  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  ad- 
ministration by  him  In  the  same  manner  and 
to  the  same  extent  as  are  other  lands  within 
the  national  forest  system 

Sec.  503.  In  the  case  of  acquisition  by  pur- 
chase of  property  pursuant  to  this  title,  the 
property  owner  shall,  unless  he  offers  to  sell 
at  a  lower  price,  be  paid  the  fair  market 
value  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Owners  of  Improved  property  ac- 
quired under  the  provisions  of  this  title  may 
reserve  for  themselves  and  their  successors 
or  assigns  a  right  of  use  and  occupancy  for 
nonconuuerclal  residential  purposes,  as  here-, 
inafter  provided,  appropriate  portions  of  the 
property  not  required  for  reclamation  meas- 
ures for  a  definite  term  not  to  exceed  25  years 
or.  In  lieu  thereof,  for  a  term  ending  at  the 
death  of  the  owner,  or  the  death  of  his 
spouse,  whichever  Is  the  later.  The  owner 
shall  elect  the  term  to  be  reserved.  In  such 
cases  the  owner  of  the  property  shall  be  paid 
the  fair  market  value  of  the  property  on  the 
date  of  such  acquisition  less  the  (air  market 
value  on  such  dale  o(  the  right  retained  by 
the  owner:  Provided.  That  such  use  and  oc- 
cupancy shall  be  subject  to  such  general 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  established 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Sec  504.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  conserve,  reclaim,  protect.  Improve,  de- 
velop, and  administer  any  property  or  Inter- 


est therein  acquired  pursuant  to  this  title 
and  construct  such  structures  thereon  •• 
may  be  necessary  to  adapt  It  to  beneficial 
public  use. 

(b)  Except  to  the  extent  otherwise  herein 
provided,  lands  acquired  for  the  purpose  of 
tbU  Utle  within  establUhed  Federal  units 
stuJl  become  part  of  such  unit  and  shall  be 
administered  In  accordance  with  the  laws 
and  regulations  applicable  thereto. 

(C)  With  respect  to  lands  acquired  under 
thU  title  other  than  those  within  esUb- 
lUhed  Federal  units,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  may.  under  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  he  deems  will  best  accomplish  an 
effective  continuing  conservation  land  use 
and  management  program,  sell,  exchange, 
lease,  or  otherwise  dlsjxise  of  such  property. 
When,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary, 
reclamation  of  such  property  has  been  sub- 
stanUally  accomplished,  and  such  property 
should  be  administered  by  another  Federal 
or  State  agency  under  conditions  of  use  and 
administration  which  will  best  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  a  conservation  and  land  use  program. 
the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  transfer  such 
property  to  any  such  agencies. 

(d)  With  respect  to  any  land  or  interest 
therein  acquired  for  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  the  Secretary  may  make  dedications 
or  grante  for  any  public  purpose,  and  grant 
licenses  and  easements  upon  such  terms  as 
he  deems  reasonable. 

Sec  503  Each  Federal  department  and  in- 
dependent Federal  agency  head  shall  develop 
and  carry  out  a  program  for  the  reclamation 
and  con8er\'atlon  of  Federally  owned  lands 
under  his  Jurisdiction  that  have  been  affected 
by  surface  and  strip  mining  operations  and 
are  not  reclaimed  in  accordance  with  the 
criteria  and  suindards  adopted  pursuant  to 
title  I  of  thin  Act. 

Sec.  506.  The  programs  authorized  by  this 
title  shall  be  completed  not  later  than  Jan- 
uary 1,  1988. 

TITLE  VI — MISCEIJ-INEOUS  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  601.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated, out  of  any  moneys  In  the  Treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriated,  such  stuns 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 

Sec  602.  All  appropriations  for  the  appro- 
priations for  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  all 
moneys  received  under  this  Act  from  the  sale 
or  lease  of  federally  owned  reclaimed  land, 
repayment  and  Interest  costs  by  owners  of 
nonfederally  owned  reclaimed  land,  all  dona- 
tions to  the  Federal  Oovernment  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  all  moneys  received  from 
fines  or  forfeitures,  and  other  revenues  re- 
sulting from  the  operations  of  the  continuing 
conservation  land  use  and  management  pro- 
gram shall  be  credited  to  a  special  fund  In  the 
Treasury  to  be  known  as  the  "Mined  Lands 
Reclamation  Revolving  Fund".  Such  moneys 
shall  be  available,  without  fiscal  year  limi- 
tation, for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  Including  purchase  and  reclamation  of 
land. 

Sec  603.  If  any  pro%-lslon  of  this  Act,  or 
the  applicability  thereof  to  any  person  or 
circumstances  is  held  Invalid,  the  remainder 
of  this  .\ct.  and  the  application  of  such  pro- 
vision or  circumstances,  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby. 

Exhibit  1 
These  Muroereo  Old  Mountains 
(By  David  Nevln) 
The  sun  was  bright  and  warm  the  day  the 
bulldozers  came  around  the  hill  and  ruined 
Cecil  Combs  It  was  a  simple  matter  and  en- 
tirely legal.  The  men  on  the  bulldozers  were 
miners  and  they  held  title  to  the  coal  that 
lies  m  thick,  rich  seams  with  edges  cropping 
out  on   the  sides  of   the  mountains.  Combs 
could    hear   the   coughing   of   the   machines 
in  the  quiet  mountain  air  long  before  they 
rounded  the  ridge  that  soars  to  the  sky  above 
his  farm    To  reach   their  coal,   the  miners 
shredded  t!ie  rock  with  explosives  and  ripped 


the  soil  with  the  bulldozer  blades  and  poured 
It  all  down  on  the  croplands  below.  They  de- 
stroyed the  land,  perhaps  for  a  century  to 
come,  and  In  the  process  they  destroyed 
Cecil  Combs  as  well 

All  that  Combs  had  ever  owned  was  his 
30-acre  farm  on  the  steep  slopes  above  Pig- 
eon Roost  Creek,  which  empties  into  Trou- 
blesome Creek  in  the  Cumberland  Mountains 
of  eastern  Kentucky.  This  Is  a  strange  and 
beautiful  country  with  Its  tight  folds  of 
mounuins  curled  one  within  the  other  like 
a  maze,  each  separated  by  a  deep  hollow 
m  which  the  people  cluster  in  tight  and  iso- 
lated communities  o(  hillside  farms.  They 
orient  not  to  roads  but  to  the  noisy  little 
streams  In  the  bottom  of  each  hollow  that 
babble  away  the  violent  rainfall.  Once,  the 
water  in  these  creeks  was  clear  and  game 
fish  flashed  in  the  sun  and  deer  paused  to 
drink.  But  that  was  long  ago.  The  good  limes 
are  gone  now  and  the  land  is  ravished. 

The  disaster  visited  upon  it  and  upon 
Cecil  Combs  is  called  strip  mining.  Coal  ."^eams 
range  throughout  these  mountains  Dec- 
ades ago.  when  mining  was  entirely  a  matter 
of  men  going  underground  and  digging,  the 
owners  of  the  property  sold — often  for  as 
little  as  50r  an  acre — the  right  to  mine  what- 
ever minerals  It  might  contain,  which  meant 
coal.  Now  the  time  has  come  to  take  the  coal, 
but  In  this  day  of  new  earth-moving  ma- 
chines that  range  from  powerful  bulldozers 
in  the  mountains  to  gigantic  shovels  in  flat- 
ter country.  It  Is  much  less  expensive  to 
take  It  from  the  top. 

This  sort  of  operation  Is  not  limited  to 
the  Kentucky  mountains  or  even  to  coal. 
Surface  mining  for  coal  and  other  minerals 
goes  on  at  an  accelerating  pace.  An  estimated 
3.2  minion  acres  have  already  been  disturbed, 
an  area  as  large  as  the  state  of  Connecticut. 
But  the  most  violent  stripping  of  all  is 
that  which  goes  on  In  eastern  Kentucky  The 
Increasing  destruction  has  aroused  the  apa- 
thetic, poverty-stricken  people  to  defend 
literally  all  they  have  left — the  land  on 
which  they  live.  Indigenous  political  orga- 
nizations are  forming,  and  there  have  been 
sporadic  confrontations.  Mining  equipment 
has  been  dynamited.  Groups  of  mountain 
men  with  rifles  have  raced  down  and  stopped 
some  miners. 

And  then,  a  month  ago.  on  his  last  full 
day  of  o(Bce,  outgoing  Governor  Edward  T. 
Breathitt  of  Kentucky  took  surprise  action. 
He  signed  an  order  tightening  the  state's 
control  of  strip  mining.  Previous  rulings  un- 
der the  Kentucky  law  had  barred  mining 
on  slopes  steeper  than  33°.  and  this  had  not 
stopped  the  raping  of  the  mountains. 
Breathitt's  order  limited  the  gouging  to 
slopes  of  28°  and  less.  The  miners  Immedi- 
ately attacked  the  order  In  the  courts.  If 
the  order  survives — and  If  the  new  governor. 
Louie  B.  Nunn,  can  resist  the  pressure  of  the 
mining  Interests  to  repudiate  the  new  order — 
the  destruction  In  the  mountains  may  be 
slowed  somewhat,  but  it  most  certainly 
will  not  be  stopped. 

'  Breathitt's  move  was  the  more  startling 
because  resistance  to  the  mining  Interests 
Is  uncommon.  The  mountaineers  who  have 
acted  to  protect  their  land  are  In  the  minor- 
ity. Most  of  the  mountain  people  feel  power- 
less and  beaten.  This  country  Is  in  the  heart 
of  the  Appalachian  rural  poverty  belt.  The 
people  are  a  welfare  generation  of  out-of- 
work  coal  miners.  Their  shacks  are  weathered 
and  gagging,  and  the  creeks  are  filled  with 
rubbish  and  offal.  Thus  it  was  with  Cecil 
Combs. 

He  is  57,  a  gray-haired,  compact  man 
whose  front  teeth  are  missing  and  whose  air 
of  easy  natural  dignity,  now  that  his  trou- 
ble ha£  come,  is  corroding  Into  servility. 
He  did  not  go  to  school  and  he  cannot  read 
or  write  or  sign  his  name.  He  worked  in  the 
coal  mines  but  he  learned  no  trade.  The 
deep-mine  boom  collapsed  in  the  late  19408, 
and  the  mines  are  shut  and  the  few  that 
renuiin  open  don't  want  "\en  like  Combs. 


They  want  young  men.  educated,  train- 
able to  the  gigantic  and  often  automated 
new  machines  that  tear  coal  from  the  moun- 
tains and  send  It  In  furious  streams  to  the 
big  new  power  plants.  And  anyway,  one 
night  years  ago  when  Combs  was  drinking, 
a  fight  began  and  a  man  pulled  a  slender 
blade  honed  bright  as  silver  and  Combs  took 
It  In  his  right  hand.  It  cut  muscle  and  ten- 
don and  Combs  has  never  used  the  hand 
since  for  anything  fine.  Without  skills,  his 
hand  useless,  his  mind  touched  with  the 
uneasiness  of  the  illiterate  In  a  literate 
world,  Combs  is  unemployable. 

He  married  a  widow  who  owned  the  farm 
on  Pigeon  Roost  Creek,  a  nearly  vertical  30 
acres  of  no  great  value.  She  had  three  re- 
tarded sons,  grown  men  who  could  not  shave 
themselves,  and  for  this  genetic  disaster 
she  drew  $217  a  month  In  welfare  money. 
There  was  no  other  Income. 

So  the  farm  was  vital.  The  best  of  It  was 
an  acre  or  so  of  bottomland  along  the  creek 
where  the  house  also  stood.  The  soli  here 
was  rich  and  it  gave  strong  potatoes,  peas, 
onions  and  big  red  tomatoes  sweet  with  sun- 
light. On  the  steep  slopes  that  ran  above 
the  house.  Combs  had  an  extensive  cornfield. 
His  chickens  ate  most  of  the  corn  and 
equltablv  returned  their  keep  in  eggs. 

The  coal  seam  lav  10  feet  thick  near  the 
top  of  that  slope.  The  agile  bulldozers  with 
their  shiny  blades  came  easily  around  the 
ridge  and  started  to  cut  a  deep,  right-angle 
notch  into  the  side  of  the  mountain  above 
the  seam  of  coal.  When  It  was  finished,  it 
would  look  like  a  big  highway  cut.  The  bot- 
tom of  the  notch  would  be  like  a  smooth 
roadbed  that  was  paved  in  coal. 

First  the  blades  attacked  the  trees. 
Combs  stood  by  his  house  on  the  slope  far 
below  and  watched  the  trees,  where  he  once 
had  hunted,  quiver  and  then  suddenly  lash 
down  like  whips  as  their  roots  gave  way. 
The  bulldozers  pushed  the  trees  aside — over 
the  Up  of  the  cut,  onto  the  slope  below — 
and  bit  Into  the  surface  dirt.  They  pushed 
the  dirt  over  the  trees  and  gradually  on 
the  hillside  a  bank  of  debris  began  to  form. 
It  was  called,  quite  aptly,  a  spoil  bank. 

When  the  bulldoaers  met  the  first  layer  of 
solid  rock,  truck-mounted  drilling  rigs  bored 
six- Inch  holes  through  the  rock  to  the  level 
of  the  coal  below.  The  miners  poured  in  a 
simple  explosive  mixture  of  nitrogen  fertili- 
zer and  dlesel  oil,  tamped  It  with  loose  stone 
and  fired  It.  The  rock  heaved  and  bulged  and 
cracked  In  a  hundred  directions.  Then  the 
power  shovels  came  to  help  the  bulldozers. 
Endless  tons  of  a  shale  rock  that  disinteg- 
rates Into  loose  clay  when  It  Is  exposed  to 
air  were  broken  fre«  and  rooted  out  onto  the 
growing  bank.  Sterile  subsoil  of  clay  and 
rock  that  was  Innocent  of  organic  material 
was  dug  out  and  pushed  over  the  side.  Loose 
and  crumbly.  It  sponged  up  rain  water  until 
it  had  a  plastic  quality. 

The  soil  bank  clinging  to  the  side  of  the  hill 
grew  huge.  It  covered  the  debris  of  the  trees 
completely  except  for  an  occasional  denuded 
trunk  thrusting  out  like  a  twig  stuck  In  the 
ground. 

When  a  strip  of  coal  about  150  feet  wide 
was  finally  uncovered,  the  vertical  wall  of  the 
notch  was  nearly  100  feet  high.  Small  trac- 
tors with  brushes  whisked  the  last  dirt  from 
the  coal  before  power  shovels  broke  it  into 
pieces  and  lifted  It  Into  trucks  that  carried 
27  tons  at  a  load  down  the  winding  roads 
to  the  railhead  below. 

As  the  coal  was  lifted,  the  bulldozers  were 
out  ahead  cutting  new  ground.  Others  came 
behind  the  coal  trucks  and  shoved  part  of 
the  towering  spoil  bank  back  Into  the  cut. 
But  most  of  It  remained  where  It  was,  poised 
over  Cecil  Comb's  farm,  while  the  bulldozers 
moved  on  around  the  mountains,  farther 
and  farther  imtu  their  coughing  noise  died 
in  the  distance  and  you  could  hear  the 
birds  once  more  around  Pigeon  Roost  Creek. 
The  weather  wa«  dry  Just  then  and  noth- 


ing happened  for  several  months.  Then  one 
day  a  long  section  of  the  spoil  bank  tore 
loose  and  slid  down  the  moimtalnslde  with  a 
roar.  It  scoured  away  timber  and  topsoU  all 
the  way  down  and  It  carried  clear  Into  the 
creek,  perhaps  100  yards  downstream  from 
Combs  house.  The  water  began  to  back  up. 
It  formed  a  small  lake  that  gradually  covered 
his  garden  and  killed  the  vegetables.  Inch  by 
Inch,  the  water  rose  Into  his  house.  He  car- 
ried the  family's  meager  possessions  up  the 
hill  to  a  deserted  shack  of  only  two  rooms 
that  stood  in  his  cornfield.  When  the  water 
did  not  go  down,  he  dismantled  his  ruined 
house  and  used  the  wood  to  patch  the  shack. 
He  built  a  third  room  with  a  window,  papered 
the  inside  and  made  it  livable. 

Then  the  summer  rains  began.  It  rains 
about  50  Inches  u  year  in  these  mountains. 
The  spoil  bank  of  loose  dirt  high  on  the  slope 
began  to  absorb  water  Tlie  dirt  softened  and 
ijecpme  more  plastic.  Water  seeped  through 
to  the  hard  surface  of  the  original  hillside 
and  then  served  as  a  lubricant  for  the  loose 
dirt  lying  on  It.  After  a  while  the  mass  of  dirt 
began  to  move.  It  did  not  come  down  with  a 
roar.  It  came  down  as  mud — oozing,  lifting, 
surging,  snapping  off  trees  and  absorbing 
them,  moving  a  foot  or  two  or  three  and 
then  pausing  In  uneasy  .suspension  before 
shifting  again. 

Day    after   day.   Combs   watched    it    come. 
Presentlv  it  angled  directly  toward  his  corn- 
field and   house.   He   began   digging   up   big 
stones  and  rolling  them  end-over-end  to  the 
edge  of  the  field.  Just  beyond  the  last  row 
of  corn,  to  form  a  dam.  He  stacked  the  stones 
and  chinked  them  v/ith  smaller  stones  ;ind 
filled  the  cracks  with  gravel  until  he  was  ex- 
hausted,  and  then  he  waited.  The  mass  of 
wet    mud    with    Its    cargo    of    boulders   and 
broken  timber  crawled  on,  encountered  the 
dam.  rode  easily  up  its  face  and  then,  in- 
explicably, stopped.  It  poised  threateningly, 
but  It  was  caught  In  some  internal  balance 
between  viscosltv  and  gravity,  and  it  held. 
It  Is  Comb's  opinion  that  his  dam  saved 
him.  But  the  bulge  continues  to  absorb  water. 
It  is  swollen  and  so  soft  in  places  that  a  man 
sinks   to   his   knees.   The   winter's   alternate 
freezing  and  thawing  have  weakened  it  fur- 
ther.  Sooner  or  later  it  will  start   to  move 
again.   It  will   shift   and   heave   and   it  will 
envelop  the  dam  and  cover  the  cornfield  and 
crush    the    house.    Then    the    ruin   of   Cecil 
Combs  will  be  complete. 

Under  rulings  of  Kentucky's  Appeals  Court, 
he  has  no  recourse.  The  broad-form  deed 
drawn  those  decades  ago  for  the  sale  of  the 
mineral  rights  plainly  says  that  the  miner 
may  do  whatever  is  "necessary  or  convenient " 
to  remove  the  mineral.  Strip  mining  was  un- 
known then,  so  there  was  no  anticipating 
the  violent  damage.  But  Kentucky  courts, 
contrary  to  those  of  other  states,  ruled  that 
the  old  deeds  hold  good  despite  the  new 
situation. 

When  a  man  is  goaded  to  gunfire,  that 
doesn't  work  either.  A  man  named  Tom 
Fuson  proved  that,  though  he  never  had  a 
moment  to  reflect  on  the  fact.  Fuson  was 
81  years  old  and  he  had  lived  all  his  life 
near  Plneville,  Ky..  some  100  miles  from 
Pigeon  Roost  Creek,  on  a  mountain  farm  so 
remote  that  no  road  reached  it.  His  oldest 
boys.  Steve  and  Jim  Bob.  lived  with  him. 
They  hunted  and  made  whisky  and  raUed 
corn  and  there  was  a  strangely  remote  qual- 
ity about  the  whole  family,  as  If  they  lived 
m  a  world  that  was  slightly  different  from 
that  of  other  people.  When  title  to  their 
property  was  disputed  and  they  were  dis- 
possessed, the  boys  moved  into  a  tent  and 
vowed  to  hold  their  land. 

The  strip  miner  sUrted  on  a  coal  seam 
a  mUe  or  more  away,  but  he  worked  steadily 
and  It  was  plain  that  he  would  cross  the 
Fuson  property.  Jim  Bob  Is  reported  to  have 
said  "I'll  kill  them  sons  of  bitches  if  they 
come  on  mv  land."  The  day  the  first  bull- 
dozers reached  the  property  line,  a  man  who 
never  has  been  officially  Identified  stepped 


out  of  the  brush  and  fired  a  shotgun.  The 
range  was  extreme  and  the  pellets  knocked 
the  driver  off  the  seat  of  his  machine  without 
seriously  wounding  him. 

That  same  night  the  sheriff  and  his  posse 
came  out  to  arrest  the  Pusons  and  It  Is  not 
clear  now  how  the  shooting  began  and  per- 
haps It  Is  not  even  important.  But  the  result 
was  that  Steve  was  wounded  so  severely  that 
his  hand  was  amputated  the  next  day.  Old 
Tom  Fuson  was  sitting  up  on  his  cot,  having 
eaten  his  supper,  and  a  bullet  through  his 
chest  slammed  him  back  on  his  pillow  and 
killed  him.  Jim  Bob  fied  Into  the  woods,  but 
he  surrendered  In  time  to  attend  his  father's 
funeral  and  listen  to  the  preacher,  all  red- 
faced  and  gasping,  give  a  wild  country  ser- 
mon that  dwelt  on  the  sweet  region  to  which 
old  Tom  had  gone  and  never  mentioned  the 
situation  that  had  sent  him  there. 

Such  resistance  is  beyond  most  mountain 
people.  They  have  lived  on  public  welfare  for 
generations  and  they  are  depressed  and  de- 
moralized. The  ambitious  ones  leave,  and 
those  who  stay  behind  are  usually  beaten. 
Now  their  very  soil  Is  being  destroyed  and 
this  Is  destroying  them. 

Back  on  Pigeon  Roost  Creek,  the  mining 
company  made  small  gestures  to  Cecil  Combs. 
It  paid  him  a  pittance  and  It  patched  his 
road,  which  nov/  Is  inclined  to  fall  Into  the 
pond  covering  his  garden  land.  Talking  pri- 
vately. Combs  measured  these  efforts  with 
contempt.  "They. 'stroj  ed  me.  that's  all  there 
Is  to  it,"  he  said.  "When  they  take  a  man's 
garden.  I  guess  they  take  the  last  thing  he's 
got  that  counts  for  anything." 

But  the  next  day  the  mining  company 
representative  visited  Combs  and  then  it 
was  different.  The  representative  was  a  hard- 
looking  man  with  small  flinty  eyes  who  kept 
spitting  on  the  ground.  Coldly,  he  said.  "Now. 
you  understand,  under  the  deed,  company 
"dont  have  to  do  a  god-damn  thing  for  the 
landowner.  But  it  tries,  know  what  I  mean. 
it  tries  to  he'p  out."  Suddenly  he  glanced 
at  Combs.  "Ain't  that  right,  Cecil?"  he 
snapped. 

And  Combs  swallowed  and  glanced  at  his 
shoes.  "That's  right."  he  said.  "Company's 
sure  done  everything  It  could  for  me." 

The  violence  done  to  Cecil  Combs's  30  acres 
is  repeated  a  thousandfold  and  more  across 
the  mountains  of  Kentucky.  Prom  the  air 
you  can  see  the  timbered  ridges,  stretching 
for  miles  into  the  bluing  haze  with  the  yel- 
low wounds  of  the  miners'  cuts  clearly 
marked  in  their  sides.  The  cuts  follow  the 
coal  seam,  rounding  ridge  after  ridge.  Some- 
times they  encircle  a  mountain,  leaving  a 
lonely  island  of  trees  on  top,  and  sometimes, 
in  a  sort  of  cosmic  contempt,  the  miners 
simply  whack  off  the  entire  mountain  top 
and  leave  it  a  mesa. 

Rock  containing  sulphur  often  Is  exposed 
and  it  oxidizes.  Rain  water  washes  it  into  a 
mild  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  that  collects 
in  reddish  pools.  It  seeps  into  the  water  table 
and  ruins  wells.  It  runs  down  into  the 
streams.  The  fish  die  and  the  grass  along  the 
banks  surrenders  and  the  trees  that  shade 
the  stream  fail  to  leaf  the  following  spring. 
The  spoil  bank  leaks  yellow  silt  into  the 
streams.  Gradually  it  covers  their  stony  bot- 
toms and  the  creeks  begin  to  fill.  Then  they 
cannot  contain  the  runoff  of  the  heavy  rain- 
fall and  they  send  floods  of  acid  water  over 
the  fertile  bottomlands  and  coat  them  with 
the  sterile  silt.  In  many  places  today,  only 
cattails  arid  other  marsh  plants  prosper  on 
what  was  the  best  garden  land. 

These  conditions  are  fast  becoming  en- 
demic to  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  and 
wherever  the  land  Is  damaged,  the  society 
is  damaged.  In  most  places,  individuals  are 
recompensed  for  the  immediate  damage  to 
their  property.  In  the  Kentucky  mountains 
the  suffering  "has  been  cruelly  direct. 

An  eloquent  mountain  lawyer,  Harry 
Caudlll  of  Whltesburg,  Ky.,  anguished  by 
the  sight  of  a  falling  people  on  a  mutilated 
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laxMl  hM  become  the  chief  apoetle  for  their 
OkUM.  He  is  *  un.  slender  man  of  45  who 
walks  with  »  limp  from  a  World  War  n 
buUet  wound.  In  19«3  hU  powerful  book 
Night  Comes  to  the  Cumberlanda  Illuminated 
the  nature  of  the  Appalachian  poverty.  It 
sold  80.000  copies— including  a  single  order 
of  3.500  from  the  US.  Department  of  the 
interlor-and  has  brought  him  v»«'tor.  ^'o/^ 

all  over  the  world  He  *e>c°™'' /***", '"^e 
same  rolling,  oracular  phrases  in  which   he 

writes,  a  style  Influenced  perhaps  e<iu'"|y  °> 
his  mountain  heritage  and  a  taste  for  classi- 
cal literature.  h*«,ins 
•When  man  destroys  his  land,  he  begins 
to  destroy  himself."  Caudlll  says.  I  »>*''«\* 
that.  These  scarred  old  mo^nf^^nf  ^IVo- 
ways  been  exploited  and  brutalized  The  p^ 
neers  farmed  the  soil  to  death,  timber  com- 
oanles  stripped  the  trees,  coal  companies 
ITttZ  Lmi.  NOW  strip  mining  com- 
Cni  the  destruction.  The  wploltatlon  of 
?he  19th  century  we  so  roundly  ^o"^"^"  'J 
continuing  unabated  in  the  '"^  hl*^  °f  the 
20th  Century-the  same  rapacious  urge  for 
proat.  the  «ime  disdain  for  ^^e  future^^he 
Lme  brutality  to  the  resources  for  the  pront 

"'cauinTnit.  back  in  a^'^a^d-he^  black 
walnut  rocker  with  a  ladder  »>«:»/^* 
reaches  above  his  head  and  eases  his  In- 
ured teg  .we're  laying  a  precedent  for  the 
x«.ti^<-tion  of  vast  areas  This  is  no*  au 
r,  Son."were  talking  about  millions  o^ 
r^,««  »t  a  time  when  were  on  a  collision 
^^uTsel^tw^n  diminishing  land  and^  in- 
c^^mg  population  This  land  may  not  re- 
c^«  fully  for  a  century.  If  we  have  any  con- 

7.^^uTaldTwn^^  -^any  centuries 
^•^hTvU^basIs  Of  m.  T^at  "P'---? 

'••'^rr  "hrTnthese  murder«l  old  moun- 
tains and  in  the  impact  on  the  spirit,  the 
soul  the  mind  of  these  people, 
^e  coal  interests  of  K«"tucky  rega,^  Cau- 
dlll m  an  impractical  visionary  who  doesn  t 
^  th,  real  slKnlflcance  of  progress.  His 
fl'c^Senc:  :^tnu  national  audience  infuriate 
cc^  men  When  I  saw  Caudlll.  I  recalled  that 
a^werful  Kentucky  strip  miner  had  «aW 
"I^Int  to  college  with  Harry  Caudlll.  He 
was  a  son  of  a  blS:h  then  and  hes  a  son  of  a 
bitch  now.-  CaudUl  smUed  at  this.  Strip 
mlnfng  ••  he  said  softly,  "has  become  a  very 
bis  business."  ,      ,, 

Coal  is  still  Americas  most  abundant  fossil 
fuel  by  a  wide  margin.  There  Is  boo™  demand 
rom  fhe  power  plants  that  feed  tnis  coun- 
r?T  voracious  appetite  for  cheap  electric 
DOwer  The  Tennesiwe  Valley  Authority  for 
instance,  has  long  since  outgrown  Its  hydro- 
electric facilities  and  now  Is  the  nations 
smgle  biggest  buyer  of  coal,  all  to  operate  Its 
ste!m-gen«ated  power  plants.  These  plants 
are  designed  to  burn  coal  of  any  size  and 
purity,  so  the  new  criterion  Is  not  the  quality 
of  the  fuel  but  the  cost  of  mining  It. 

The  most  desirable  coal,  therefore.  Is  that 
closest  to  the  surface.  Ever  bigger  equipment 
m  kei  It  possible  to  lift  an  Increasing  amount 
of  dirt  from  the  coal  seam  at  the  same  cost 
in  man-hours.  Already  a  strip  miner  can 
extract  about  twice  as  much  coal  In  a  working 
day  as  can  an  underground  miner. 

The  secret  Is  In  the  Incredible  machines. 
The  mountain  bulldozer  Is  synonymous  with 
power— but  It  Is  small  compared  to  the  mon- 
sters that  prowl  the  flat  country  and  method- 
ically demolish  tracts  of  land  so  vast  that 
they  must  be  measured  In  the  hundreds  of 
square  miles. 

In  the  western  end  of  Kentucky,  which  Is 
pretty,  slightly  rolling  farm  country  though 
It  Is  still  underlaid  by  the  same  coal  seams 
found  In  the  mountains,  stands  an  awesome 
machine— an  electric  shovel  as  tall  aa  a  20- 
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story  building.  Inside,  with  Its  52-separate 
motors  screaming.  It  U  surprisingly  like  the 
engine  room  of  a  deepwater  ship  unaccount- 
ably plowing  overland.  It  bucks  and  plunges 
as  It  bites  the  earth  and  swings  lU  huge 
boom:  with  every  bite  It  llfU  over  350.000 
pounds  of  dirt  and  sets  It  down  a  block  away. 
It  takes  two  or  three  such  bites  a  minute 
and  It  often  works  a  30-hour  day. 

Strip  mining  in  flat  country  Is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  that  in  the  mountains.  The  huge 
machine  makes  a  tlrst  box  cut  perhaps  100 
feet  wide  and  1.000  feet  long,  all  the  way 
to  the  depth  of  the  coal — say.  80  feet  deep. 
Every  cubic  loot  of  the  dirt  and  stone  over 
the  coal  is  gnawed  out  in  330.000-pound  bites 
and  stacked  in  long  and  desolate  r.dges  to 
one  side  o(  the  cut.  After  the  coal  Is  lifted, 
the  big  machine  trundles  over  to  gouge  out 
the  next  parallel  cut  and  stacks  the  dirt  and 
debris  In  the  first  cut.  thus  creating  a  sec- 
ond ridge.  The  continuing  cuts  go  on  and  on. 
widening  for  miles,  throwing  up  a  series  of 
ridges. 

Smaller  shovels  follow  and  scoop  the  coal 
Into  trucks  that  carry  more  than  100  tons 
at  a  time  directly  to  TVA's  waiting  power 
plant  a  bare  two  miles  away.  This  Is  Instant 
power.  The  plant  was  built  at  the  edge  of 
the  strip  mine  and  everything  Is  geared  to 
speed.  The  trucks  [xjur  tiie  coal  onto  a  belt 
which  takes  It  to  a  crtisher  and  feeds  It  onto 
another  belt  that  can  carry  1.000  tons  an 
hour  into  boilers  that  stand  10  stories  high. 
The  coal  goes  Into  the  furnace  In  a  blast  of 
whirling  air  called  cyclone  Ignition  and  is 
consumed  Instantly.  It  builds  fteam  at  2.400 
pounds  per  square  inch.  1050"  F.  to  drive 
the  large  turbmes  that  turn  the  generators 
that  send  millions  of  watu  of  electricity  down 
the  silvery  wires  that  sUetch  from  the  plant. 
For  that  Is  the  point:  It  Is  much  cheaper 
to  move  electricity  than  to  move  coal.  In  the 
Instant  of  Its  flaming  Ignition,  the  impuri- 
ties drop  out  of  the  coal  In  molten  slag  that 
Is  cooled  In  water,  then  removed  and  burled. 
It  Is  possible  for  coal  to  be  mined,  trans- 
ported, crushed,  burned  and  returned  to  the 
earth  as  worthless  fly  ash  In  the  span  of  a 
single  wording  day. 

This  trend— size,  speed,  efficiency  and. 
above  all.  ever  greater  volume — is  the  future 
In  coal  That  future  rests  on  still  bigger  ma- 
chines The  mammoth  shovel  in  western  Ken- 
tucky once  was  the  world's  largest  But  now 
a  new  one  in  IllinoU.  Uf  U  over  half  a  million 
pounds — and  there  is  talk  of  another  that 
will  take  bites  of  two  million  pounds  each. 
Coal  seams  run  for  miles.  They  can  under- 
lay whole  states.  -I  suppose."  a  Kentucky 
state  offlci.\l  says,  "they  may  lift  the  whole 
western  end  of  Kentucicy  eventually— except 
where  the  towns  and  highways  are." 

Strip  mining  operations  are  wide  open 
to  anyone  who  can  raise  the  capital  for  a 
bulldozer,  a  shovel  and  a  coal  lease.  Though 
big  companies  are  strip  mining — the  Pea- 
body  Coal  Co  .  for  example,  and  Consolida- 
tion Coal— the  field  is  dominated  by 
Independents.  Profits  are  good  and  even  the 
small  operators  get  bigger  and  bigger.  One 
Kentucky  mountain  stripper  only  a  decade 
In  business  is  currently  working  on  orders 
for  more  than  $100  million  worth  of  coal. 
These  men  are  bardly  rapacious  by  nature. 
They  have  developed  a  new  and  economical 
method  of  mining  a  necessary  mineral  and 
they  see  things  from  that  point  of  view. 
The  Industry's  moet  articulate  voice  prob- 
ably Is  that  of  O  Don  Sullivan,  a  quiet- 
spoken,  pleasant  man  who  is  a  consultant 
to  the  American  Mining  Congress. 

Sullivan  would  agree  with  the  Industry's 
conviction  that  those  who  protest  strip  min- 
ing are  "bleeding  hearts  and  do-gooders 
who  don't  understand  the  real  Ijsue."  Amer- 
ica has  fought  her  wars  and  built  her  in- 
dustrial wealth  on  coal,  and  Sullivan 
Ijelleves  that  the  cheapest  coal  is  auto- 
matically the  coal  because  It  allows  the 
greatest  rate  of  Industrial  progress.  To 
adopt  a  criterion  for  excellence  other  than 


the  cheapest  rate  of  production  would  be. 
he  feels,  lo  violate  "the  good  old  Amer- 
ican free  enterprise  system  and,  frankly. 
I  hope  I  never  sse  the  day   that  happens" 

Anyway,  he  adds,  most  land  being  stripped, 
particularly  in  the  mounUlns.  la  almost 
worthless  on  today's  land  market,  so  there  Is 
no  great  loss. 

And  In  places  other  than  the  Kentucky 
mounUlns.  the  people  most  directly  in- 
volved, the  landowners  themselves,  are  not 
complaining  because  they  are  well  recom- 
pensed for  the  damage  done  to  their  prop- 
erty- 

That  U  the  heart  of  the  matter,  really. 

What  Is  the  land  worth?  Who  Judges? 

I  know  a  pretty  valley  outside  Clarksburg. 
W.  Va.  through  which  Elk  Creek  flows.  Once 
this  was  good  farm  and  cattle  country;  It 
wasn't  rich,  but  it  was  busy  and  productive. 
Hill  farming  U  Increasingly  hard,  however, 
and  the  50  or  so  landowners  began  to  find 
more  and  more  attractive  the  offers  of  up  to 
$1,000  an  acre  for  the  right  to  strip  the  land 
for  the  coal  that  underlay  it.  Now.  a  decade 
later,  acid  and  silt  pour  out  of  the  torn  hill- 
sides, the  cpeek  Is  filled  and  often  floods,  the 
bottomlands  are  largely  marshes  and  most 
of  the  cattle  are  gone.  The  farmers  of  Elk 
Valley  who  cashed  in  are  satisfled.  They 
elected  to  abandon  their  land  and  they  have 
no  complaint.  But  Just  the  same,  though 
four  or  five  farm  families  remain,  the  valley 
is  ruined.  Multiply  Elk  Valley  by  a  thousand 
and  another  thousand,  across  the  23  states 
that  sirlp-mlne  coal,  and  what  then? 

The  only  workable  answer  so  far  Is  rec- 
lamation enforced  by  law.  its  cost  simply 
part  of  the  coet  of  mining  the  coal.  In  Euro- 
pean strip  mining,  on  land  already  at  a 
premium,  the  dirt  Is  set  aside,  the  coal  lifted 
and  everything  replaced  in  order,  the  rock 
and  subsoil  below,  the  top  soil  back  on  top. 
It  is  compacted,  leveled,  limed  to  counter- 
act acidity,  fertilized  and  planted.  ThU  really 
restores  land  but.  at  least  from  a  strict 
economic  point  of  view,  such  a  program 
Isn't  feasible  In  the  VS.:  it  costs  more  per 
acre  than  the  average  per-acre  price  of  land. 
In  a  few  showcase  places,  the  strip  mining 
industry  reclaims  the  land  beautifully  but  It 
seems  at  beet  a  token  effort.  Nor  have  state 
reclamation  laws  been  very  successful.  Only 
a  few  states  have  laws  making  a  serious  at- 
tempt to  control  strip  mining,  and  it  Is  an 
Ironic  measure  of  how  Ineffective  they  have 
lieen  that  Kentucky's  Is  probably  the  strong- 
est. . 

Kentucky's  essential  requirements,  how- 
ever are  still  slight.  Flatland  strip  miners 
have  to  smooth  the  crests  of  the  ridges  they 
leave  behind  and  plant  them  in  a  protective 
cover  of  grass  or  small  trees.  In  many  places 
It  will  take  up  to  a  century  or  more  for  such 
cover  to  regenerate  the  land  and  restore  Its 
original  productivity.  Nor  do  any  laws  touch 
the  hundretls  of  thousands  of  acres  already 
destroyed  to  which,  in  many  cases  nothing 
at  all  has  been  done.  Mountain  strippers  are 
limited  in  the  steepness  of  the  slope  on 
•  which  they  can  mine,  but  In  a  country  In 
which  even  highways  carefully  notched  Into 
the  sides  of  mountains  tend  to  slide.  It  Is 
hard  to  expect  hasty  stripmine  notches  not 
to  spill  slides  down  the  hills. 

The  mining  Industry,  meanwhile.  Is  mobi- 
lizing to  fight  a  bill  Introduced  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  by  Frank  J.  Laxische.  Democrat,  of 
Ohio  which  would  put  strip  mining  under 
a  looee  federal  regulation.  The  Department 
of  the  Interior  has  Issued  a  report  condemn- 
ing strip  mining  practices,  and  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Udall  has  referred  to  strip  min- 
ing as  "a  damned  outrage."  but  the  fact  Is 
that  the  rather  limited  Kentucky  law  prob- 
ably would  exceed  the  federal  statute  In 
nearly  tvery  respect.  The  federal  bill,  like  the 
state  laws.  Is  aimed  at  the  flatland  strip 
miner.  None  really  solves  the  mountain  prob- 
lem because  there  the  debris  taken  from  the 
notch  falls  down  the  hillside  and  there  Is  no 
way  to  get  It  back  up. 


Strip  miners  in  the  Kentucky  mountains 
also  are  required  to  plant  their  pendulous 
spoil  banks.  It  can  be  done,  despite  a  tend- 
ency of  the  spongy  earth  to  slide  downhill, 
carrying  the  plantings  along.  Near  Hazard. 
Ky..  I  visited  an  exceptional  apple  orchard, 
8  700  rosy  little  trees  planted  by  a  strip 
miner  almost  single  file  along  the  notch  he 
had  cut  in  the  mountain.  They  were  fertil- 
ized, carefully  tended  and  growing.  They  well 
might  mature  and  bear  fruit. 

To  reassure  myself  that  I  had  not  mis- 
Judged  the  excesses  and  the  damage  of  moun- 
tain strip  mining,  the  last  place  I  visited 
before  leaving  Kentucky  was  Pearl  Grlgsby's 
farm  on  Lotts  Creek  near  Hazard.  I  found 
Orlgsby  on  the  rude  road  that  miners  had 
made  '  through  his  hollow— against  hU 
wishes- lor  easy  access  to  the  notch  they 
had  cut  above.  He  showed  me  a  boulder 
the  size  of  my  Jeep  that  had  come  crashing 
down  during  the  blasting.  We  could  hear  a 
bulldozer  on  the  cut  above  us.  It  was  late  in 
the  day  and  presently  the  big  machine  came 
snorting  down  the  road.  The  operator 
stoppeo:   he  was  a  local  boy  with  a  warm 

*°^Hoo  Pearl  I"  he  shouted.  Orlgsby  nodded 
In  a  cool  way  and  the  boy  waited  a  moment 
and  then  clattered  on  down  the  mountain. 
"Cant  blame  him  none,"  Orlgsby  said. 
"Man's  got  to  work.  Oot  to  support  his  fani- 
llv"  But  he  was  speaking  from  his  mind, 
not  his  heart.  The  boy's  machine  had  done 
him  fearful  damage. 

I  went  onto  the  notch  itself  and  stood  over 
the   slide   that   poured   down   on   much   of 
Grlgsby's  hollow.  The  ground  was  wet  and 
I  could  hear  water  trickling.  Now  and  then 
a   miniature   slide  broke   free  of   the  mass 
with  a  wet  thwacking  sound,  tumbled  u  few 
feet  and  stopped.  It  was  yellow  and  orange 
and  blue  with  clay.  Sandstone  boulders  and 
torn  timber  poked  out  of  It.  On  impulse  I 
sUrted   down.   It   was   steep    and   wet   and 
slippery.  My  boots  sank  to  the  ankles— in 
places  I  went  In  to  the  knees— In  viscous, 
shifting,  gooey  mud.  I  went  down  and  down, 
around    the    boulders,    under    the    broken 
trees,  slipping,  sliding,  falling— and  toward 
the  bottom,  planted  knee-deep  in  mud.  I 
turned  to  look  at  the  mass  now  towering 
above  me,  wet  and  glistening  in  the  failing 
light,  and  It  was  as  threatening  as  the  high 
wave   of   a   following   sea   In   that  moment 
before  It  comes  down  on  you. 

That  slide  will  not  stop,  law  or  no  law. 
And  all  at  once.  I  remembered  an  old  moun- 
tain lawyer  who.  smiling  cynically,  used  to 
drawl.  Mountain  strip  mining  laws  are  kind 
of  like  letting  a  fellow  go  ahead  and  commit 
rape— provided  he  signs  a  bond  guaranteeing 
to  restore  the  victim  to  her  original  condi- 
tion. It  Just  can't  be  done." 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  150— IN- 
TRODUCTION OF  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION TO  ESTABLISH  MAY  1968  AS 
"NATIONAL    ARTHRITIS    MONTH" 


Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  today  on 
behalf  of  myself,  Mr.  Pong.  Mr.  Kuchel, 
Mr.  Jordan  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Mur- 
phy, and  Mr.  Miller,  I  introduce  a  Sen- 
ate joint  resolution  asking  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  designate  the 
month  of  May  1968,  as  "National  Arthri- 
tis Month."  By  this  action.  I  beUeve  the 
Congress  will  accomplish  three  inde- 
pendent and  useful  public  purposes. 

First,  we  will  increase  our  own  and 
the  public's  awareness  of  the  toll  of  this 
disease,  its  magnitude,  and  cost,  so  that 
we  can  make  wise  decisions  as  to  the 
amount  of  public  effort  we  assign  to  com- 
bat it  and  research  for  its  causes. 

Second,  we  will  give  recognition  and 
impetus  to  our  biomedical  research  ef- 


forts to  unlock  the  secrets  of  this  dis- 
ease— to  alleviate  Its  disabling  symptoms 
and.  hopefully,  to  discover  and  counter- 
act its  causes. 

Third,  we  will  give  recognition  and 
support  to  those  national  institutions 
that  meet  the  needs  of  victims  and  po- 
tential victims  of  arthritis  for  access  to 
reliable,  up-to-date,  and  relevant  infor- 
mation on  what  medical  science  and  the 
victim  himself  can  do  to  reduce  the  dis- 
abling consequences  of  the  disease. 

The  importance  of  arthritis  is  impres- 
sive Mankind  has  suffered  from  it  ever 
since  Java  man.  half  a  million  years  ago, 
left  us  his  bones  with  the  unmistakable 
evidences  of  this  affliction.  Tombs  and 
sarcophagi  all  over  the  world  reveal  that 
no  race  has  been  spared  its  ravages.  The 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service  calls  it  the 
No.  1  chronic  disease. 

Arthritis  afflicts  more  than  13  million 
of  our  citizens.  It  causes  an  estimated 
186  mUlion  days  of  restricted  activity,  57 
million  days  in  bed,  12  million  days  of 
work  absenteeism,  30  million  visits  to 
the  doctor,  and  IV2  million  days  of  hos- 
pitalization every  year.  Its  annual  cost 
approaches  $3  billion,  including:  ex- 
penses for  drugs,  $435  million;  lost  wages, 
$1.5  billion;  hospital  and  medical  costs, 
more  than  $200  million,  and  large 
amounts  for  lost  homemaker  services  and 
premature  death. 

In  the  hght  of  these  figures,  I  think 
we  ought  to  ask  ourselves:  How  much 
effort  is  It  worth— how  much  ought  we 
to  spend— in  the  endeavor  to  conquer 
this  disease?  The  army  of  sufferers  ex- 
ceeds the  peak  of  our  Armed  Forces  in 
World  War  n.  The  ailment  costs  the  Na- 
tion each  year  more  than  the  total  we 
spent  to  develop  the  atomic  bomb.  How 
large  an  effort  should  we  mount  to  wipe 
it  out? 

In  an  age  when  novelties  capture  the 
headlines — when  space  science  and  sur- 
gical spectaculars  command  our  admir- 
ing attention— it  is  hard  to  preserve  a 
sense  of  proportion.  There  is  little  that 
is  spectacular  about  arthritis.  It  often 
wounds  but  seldoms  kills.  Yet  it  is  the 
most  common,  perhaps  the  most  costly, 
and  certainly  one  of  the  most  nagging 
and  frustrating  of  life's  painful  experl- 

6I1C6S 

Our  Nation  has  set  for  itself  the  goal 
of    preserving    and    expanding    human 
freedom.  But  there  is  little  freedom  for 
those  13  million  who  are  tied  to  their 
beds,  to  restricted  physical  activity,  to 
strict    regimens    of    medical    attention, 
medication,  and  behavior.  Nor  to  those 
deluded  unfortunates  who  are  deceived 
by  vicious  quack  nostrums  that  promise 
"long-lasting  relief"  or  "an  end  to  suf- 
fering within  hours."  Annually,  the  blind 
alley   of   fraudulent   remedies   captures 
$300  million  from  the  foolish,  the  unin- 
formed, the  impatient,  and  the  frantic. 
Worst  of  all,  these  deceptive  products 
waste  not  only  the  victim's  dollars  but 
the  valuable  time  that  could  be  invested 
in  a  program  of  medical  salvage — for 
quick  diagnosis  and  prompt  treatment 
by  a  knowledgeable  physician  can  mean 
the  difference  between  a  nearly  normal 
life  and  a  lifetime  in  a  wheelchair. 

How  much  are  we  spending  to  seek  out 
the  causes  and  the  cure?  The  answer  is 


that  our  current  research  budget  in  this 
fiscal  year  is  $11  million  for  research, 
plus  a  small  amount  for  addiUonal  work 
in  applied  fields. 

Then,  what  is  the  prospect  of  success 
from  research  into  this  difficult  problem? 
What  further  efforts  might  we  make  that 
would  be  worthwhile— could  we  usefully 
sponsor  a  broader  effort? 

It  would  be  too  optimistic  to  say  that 
biomedical     research     stands     at     the 
threshold  of  success.  The  fact  is  that  the 
cause  of  arthritis  is  still  a  mystery.  The- 
ories are  beginning  to  take  form;  we  are 
learning  where  to  look  for  an  explana- 
tion. But  we  still  do  not  know.  Even  so. 
three  significant  accomplishments  of  re- 
search desei-ve  our  grateful  recognition. 
First,  we  have  developed  an  array  of 
medical  treatments,  specific  to  the  partic- 
ular forms  and  stages  of  arthritis.  For 
arthritis  is  not  one  disease  but  a  hun- 
dred. Much  medical  research  still  needs 
to  be  done  to  sort  out  the  facts  about 
these    different,    but    related    ailments. 
What  drugs  and  what  treatments  work 
best  with  each?  In  most  cases,  with  early 
diagnosis  and  proper  medical  care,  se- 
vere crippling  can  be  avoided.  In  vir- 
tually all  cases,  medical  attention  can 
alleviate  the  symptoms.  It  can  restore 
many  sufferers  to  active  participation  in 
life  and  work.  No  case  is  hopeless. 

Early  work  is  in  progress  to  investigate 
the  clinical  value  of  a  preparation  ex- 
tracted from  bone  marrow  and  cartilage 
for  the  treatment  of  osteoarthritLs.  An- 
other drug  that  shows  promise  is  cyclo- 
phosphamide. Recently  a  new  drug  was 
added  to  the  arsenal  of  pharmaceuticals 
to  bring  gout  under  control.  These  are 
only  illustrative  of  the  many  lines  of  in- 
vestigation into  biochemical  treatment  of 
this  disease  in  all  its  many  forms. 

Second,  biomedical  researchers  have 
achieved  real  progress  toward  under- 
standing the  organism  that  undergoes 
d'^gradation— the  first  step  toward  total 
defeat  of  this  tireless  plague.  In  the  ex- 
ploration of  the  biological  molecule,  in 
the  elucidation  of  the  chain  of  metabolic 
processes,  the  United  States  has  achieved 
world  scientific  leadership.  We  have  con- 
tributed signally  to  world  understanding 
of  molecular  biology,  which  is  believed  to 
hold  many  of  the  keys  to  unlock  the 
secrets  of  metabolic  disorders— not  only 
arthritis,  but  also  diabetes,  obesity,  and 
kidney  and  blood  ailments. 

Third,  there  is  progress  in  research 
into  the  causes  of  arthritis  itself.  Two 
competing  theories  are  being  painstak- 
ingly tested.  There  is  experimenUl  evi- 
dence in  support  of  each.  One  theory 
holds  that  rheumatoid  arthritis  is 
caused  by  an  infectious  micro-organism 
intermediate  between  bacteria  and 
vii-uses.  Another  theory  being  tested  has 
to  do  with  the  failure  of  the  body's  im- 
munological processes,  and  suggests  a 
possible  avenue  to  general  treatment. 
There  is  hope  here,  but  no  certamty.  We 
must  keep  plugging  away  with  stead- 
fast determination  until  we  find  the  an- 
swer. Mankind  has  already  suffered 
from  it  for  half  a  million  years :  v.e  can 
have  patience  for  a  little  longer. 

I  spoke  critically,  a  moment  ago.  about 
the  fraudulent  nostrums  and  pretended 
cures  of  arthritis.  But  fortunately,  there 
are  two  national  organizations  on  the 
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scene  that  balance  the  ledger  on  the 
credit  side.  I  should  like  to  give  special 
mention  to  these  organizations  that 
spearhead  the  campaign  to  rid  our 
world  of  arthritis  for  once  and  for  all. 

One  is  the  National  Institute  of  Ar- 
thritis and  Metabolic  Diseases  In  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health.  It  spon- 
sors and  conducts  much  fundamental 
research  in  this  field  In  May  1965,  the 
Surgeon  General  of  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  convened  100  of  the  top 
authorities  in  all  fields  of  health.  This 
convocation  recognized  that  while  re- 
search should  be  pursued,  we  should  also 
make  better  use  of  what  we  already 
know.  Above  all.  as  new  techniques  are 
devised  they  must  be  quickly  put  to  good 
use  everywhere.  This  is  a  tall  order. 

The  other  national  institution  aims  to 
do  just  that.  It  is  the  Arthritis  Founda- 
tion, a  private  and  volunUry  organiza- 
tion with  local  chapters  of  medical 
people,  health  officers,  and  others  asso- 
ciated with  the  field.  It  works  closely 
with  and  its  high  usefulness  is  recog- 
nized by  the  Public  Health  Service.  Ap- 
propriately enough,  the  Arthritis  Foun- 
dation celabrates  its  20th  anniversary 
in  1968.  Accordingly,  It  is  appropriate 
that  its  contributions  to  health  be  rec- 
ognized with  the  joint  resolution  here 
proposed. 

The  goal  of  the  Arthritis  Foundation 
is  a  toUl  answer  to  the  arthritis  prob- 
lem— both  prevention  and  cure.  It 
sponsors  research,  supports  professional 
education,  and  coordinates  work  of  local 
clinics,  community  health  services,  and 
home  care  programs.  One  of  its 
most  important  functions  is  the  distri- 
bution of  the  latest  authoritative  infor- 
mation about  arthritis.  Local  chapters 
tailor  the  Information  to  the  particular 
problems  and  needs  of  the  individual 
victim. 

In  requesting  the  Chief  Executive  to 
designate  May  1968  as  "Arthiiili 
Month."  the  Congress  will  help  to  focus 
public  attention  and  professional  skills 
on  the  defeat  of  this  incubus.  Scientific 
imdersunding  is  the  way  to  scientific 
achievement.  Public  understanding 
leads  to  public  responsibility.  Awareness 
on  the  part  of  the  victims  of  arthritis 
as  to  the  risks  of  shortcuts  and  the 
valued  capabilities  of  medicine  today 
can  obviate  pain  and  disability.  All  of 
these  are  proper  goals  and  proper  busi- 
ness to  command  our  vigorous  prose- 
cution. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  joint  resolution 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred:  and.  without  objection, 
the  joint  resolution  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  joint  resolution  <S.J.  Res.  150'  to 
designate  the  month  of  May  1968.  as  "Na- 
tional Arthritis  Month,"  introduced  by 
Mr.  Ervin  I  for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors » ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Rxs.  150 
Whereas  arthritla  Is  the  moat  widespread 
chronic  disease  and  greatest  crlppler  In  the 
United  States,  affecting  over  thirteen  million 
citizens;  and 


Whereas  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
additional  Americana  are  strtcken  with  this 
dread  disease  every  year;  and 

Whereas  arthritis  strikes  people  of  all  ages; 

and 

Whereas  twelve  million  days  of  work  and 
one  hundred  and  elghty-slx  mllUon  days  of 
restricted  activity  are  lost  each  year  because 
of  arthritis;  and 

Whereas  the  annual  cost  of  arthritis  to 
Americans  is  estimated  to  approach  M.OOO.- 
000.000  annually;  and 

Whereas  the  use  of  medicine  can  prevent 
severe  crippling  in  seven  out  of  ten  cases  of 
arthritis  through  early  diagnosis  and  prompt 
and  appropriate  treatment;  and 

Whereas  -back-to-work"  programs  spon- 
sored by  local  Arthritis  Foundation  chapters 
have  shown  that  many  arthrltlcs  may  be  re- 
turned to  gainful  employment;  and 

Whereas  home-bound  sufferers  of  arthritis 
are  receiving  treatment  In  many  areas  from 
mobile  therapy  units  provided  by  local 
Arthritis  Foundation  chapters;  and 

Whereas  the  Arthritis  Foundation  will 
celebrate  Its  twentieth  anniversary  In  19fl8 
marking  twenty  years  of  progress  In  research 
and  patient  care;  and 

Whereas  there  Is  a  great  need  for  trained 
physicians,  therapists,  and  nurses  to  provide 
assistance  to  arthrltics  and  to  carry  out  re- 
search to  discover  the  cause  and  cure  of 
arthritis;  and 

Whereas  only  S15.000.000  was  spent  In  19C7 
for  arthritis  patients  and  research:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rcp- 
resentattres  of  the  United  States  of  America 
tn  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President  of 
the  United  States  Is  authorized  and  requested 
to  Issue  a  proclamation  (1)  designating  May. 
1968.  as  -National  Arthritis  Month",  (2)  In- 
viting the  Governors  of  the  several  SUtes  to 
Issue  proclamations  for  like  purposes,  and  (31 
urging  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and 
educational,  philanthropic,  scientific,  medi- 
cal, and  health  care  professions  and  organiza- 
tions to  provide  the  necessary  assistance  and 
resources  to  discover  the  cause  and  cure  of 
arthritis  and  to  alleviate  the  suffering  of  per- 
sons struck  by  this  dlseaM. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the 
crippling  disease  of  arthritis  requires  the 
attention  of  all  America.  The  designa- 
tion of  May  as  National  Arthritis  Month 
Is  an  appropriate  means  to  focus  public 
concern.  I  am  proud  to  Join  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  in  offering  this  reso- 
lution, as  1968  marks  the  20th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Arthritis  Foundation  whose 
vital  work  has  blazed  a  trail  In  finding  a 
remedy  for  this  dread  crippler  of  so  many 
of  our  citizens. 

I  have  a  very  good  friend.  Dr.  Eph- 
raim  P.  Engleman.  He  is  a  distinguished 
professor  of  medicine  and  head  of  the 
rheumatic  disease  group  of  the  San 
Francisco  Medical  Center  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California.  He  has  called  my 
attention  to  10  essential  points  of  which 
we  should  all  be  aware.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  among  them  is  the  salient 
fact  that  arthritis  is  not  a  disease  of  old 
age:  that  it  may  strike  anyone  from  in- 
fancy onward.  Its  cause  remains  a 
mystery. 

Its  cost  is  incalculable.  The  annual  loss 
in  tax  revenues  from  the  drain  it  places 
on  our  economy  may  run  as  high  as  $200 
million.  That  fact  alone  should  make 
National  Arthritis  Month  worthy  of  the 
immediate  attention  of  the  Senate.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  10  points 
which  Dr.  Engleman  has  made  be  placed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  10  points 


were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

1.  Apathy  on  the  part  of  th«  public  and,  as 
a  result,  a  lack  of  funds  for  research  and 
patient  cai«  has  marked  the  fight  against 
arthritis  from  the  very  beginning.  Now  the 
problem  grows  greater  as  our  population  ex- 
plodes. Already  there  are  more  than 
13.000.000  people  In  the  United  States  who  are 
victims  of  this  dread  disease  and  each  year 
250.000  more  are  added  to  the  total. 

2  Arthritis  U  our  nation's  most  widespread 
chronic  disease  and  Its  greatest  crlppler. 
There  are  close  to  100  rheumatic  diseases 
menacing  our  health,  the  two  most  conunon 
being  osteoarthritis  and  rheumatoid  arthri- 
tis the  latter  the  most  ravaging  form  which 
can  be  so  painful  that  even  the  touch  of  a 
bedsheet  is  an  agony  for  Its  victims. 

Although  no  specific  cure  Is  known,  medi- 
cine today  can  prevent  severe  crippling  in 
seven  out  of  ten  cases  of  even  the  worst 
forms  of  the  dUease  through  early  diagnosis 
and  prompt  treatment  to  fit  the  Individual. 

3.  Arthrttls  Is  not  Just  an  aUment  of  old 
age.  It  can  strike  anyone  at  any  time,  from 
infanu  to  old  people. 

4.  The  cause  of  arthritis  remains  a  mys- 
tery. Although  certain  drugs  can  relieve 
symptoms  temporarily,  science  still  has  no 
cure.  Nor  does  climate  ha.e  en  effect  en  the 
cotirse  of  the  disease. 

5  In  terms  of  human  suffering  the  cost  of 
arthritis  is  Incalculable.  In  time  lost  from 
work,  arthritis  sufferers  show  a  staggering 
115.000.000  days  a  year,  a  figure  equivalent  to 
470  000  people  out  of  work  for  the  entire  year 
It  amounts  to  more  than  a  billion  and  a  hall 
dollars  annually  in  lost  wages. 

6  Arthrttls  also  drains  away  $200  mlUlon 
from  the  United  States  economy  In  lost  in- 
come taxes.  An  estimated  12  per  cent  of  the 
welfare  dollar  goes  Into  bare  subsUtence  al- 
lowances to  arthrltlcs  unable  to  support 
themselves.  Another  cost  Is  the  more  than 
$300,000,000  a  year  swindled  from  desperate 
sufferers  by  promoters  of  misrepresented 
remedies  and  false  •cures." 

7.  -Back-to-work"  programs  sponsored  by 
the  local  ArthrltU  Foundation  chapters  ha.e 
shown  that  many  arthrttlcs  can  be  returned 
to  gainful  employment,  and  home-bound  suf- 
ferers, unable  to  get  to  ArthrttU  Foundation 
clinics  for  treatment,  are  being  reached  in 
many  areas  by  chapter  mobile  therapy  units. 

8  To  answer  all  these  needs  and  to  carry 
on  the  research  which  will  ultimately  find 
the  cause  and  cure  of  America's  No.  1  crlp- 
pler there  must  be  more  trained  physicians. 
ther'aplsU.  and  nurses  with  th-e  latest  tools 
and  knowledge  about  arthritis. 

9.  And  particularly  there  mviat  be  more 
money  for  research.  More  and  more  scientists 
are  working  on  the  mysteries  of  this  age-old 
disease  and  more  than  50  medical  schools 
have  established  departments  of  rheuma- 
tology. 

10.  All  these  needs  must  be  met,  yet  only 
815.000.000  from  all  sources  was  expended  on 

•  arthritis  patients  and  for  research  this  year. 
This  is  Ironic  when  compared  with  the  fig- 
ures above,  particularly  those  spent  o.i 
quackery. 

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILLS  JOINT  RESOLUTION  AND 
CONCURRENT    RESOLUTION 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  IMr.  Kennedy!,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  IMr.  Nelson  I. 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken  I. 
and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
GRDENiNCl  be  added  as  cosponsors  of 
the  bill  (S.  2933  >  to  establish  an  Inde- 
pendent agency  to  be  known  as  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Utility  Consumers'  Coun- 
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sel    to    represent   tha   Interests   of   the 
Federal  Government  and  the  consumers 
of  the  Nation  before  Federal  and  State 
regulatory  agencies  with  respect  to  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  certain  electric,  eas, 
telephone,    and    telegraph    utilities:    to 
amend  section  201  of  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty   and    Administrative   Services    Act 
pertaining  to  proceedings  before  Federal 
and  State  regulatory  agencies:  to  provide 
firants  and  other  Federal  assistance  to 
State  and  local  governments  for  the  es- 
tablishment and  opemtion  of  utility  con- 
sumers'   counsels:    to    provide    Federal 
grants   to   universities   and  other  non- 
profit organizations  for  the  study  and 
collection  of  information  relating  to  util- 
ity consumers  matters:  to  improve  meth- 
ods for  obtaining  and  disseminating  In- 
formation with  respect  to  the  operations 
of  utility  companies  of  interest  to  the 
Federal  Government  and  other  consum- 
ers: and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  TydincsI  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  bill  <S.  2315 >  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
grant  to  certain  joint  endeavors  orga- 
nized by  hospitals  the  same  tax  exemp- 
tions as  are  accorded  to  the  participat- 
ing hospitals. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  its 
next  printing,  the  name  of  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina IMr.  HoLLiNGs]  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res. 
8 »  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  extending 
the  right  to  vote  to  citizens  18  years  of 
asje  or  older. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  IMr.  McGovernI.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  Wyoming  IMr.  Hansen]  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion 'S.  Con.  Res.  ID.  the  National 
American  Indian  and  Alaska  natives 
policy  concurrent  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BASIC  PRINCIPLES  FOR  GOVERN- 
ING THE  ACTIVITIES  OF  NATIONS 
IN  OCEAN  SPACE— AMENDMENT 

AMENDM«NT    NO.    605 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  Tuesday 
I  proposed  a  draft  of  an  actual  Ocean 
Space  Treaty,  for  which  I  feel  there  is  a 
great  need,  in  order  to  end  the  threat  of 
legal  chaos  beyond  the  territorial  seas 
and  the  Continental  Shelves.  This  draft 
was  also  incorporated  in  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 263.  which  I  submitted  at  the  same 
time. 

Today.  Mr.  President.  I  have  prepared 
an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute to  Senate  Resolution  186.  which  I 
Introduced  last  fall.  The  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  to  incorporate  into  Senate 
Resolution  186  the  refinements  which  I 


have  added  with  the  help  of  many  indi- 
viduals both  inside  and  outside  of  Gov- 
ernment who  have  been  kind  enough  to 
offer  their  suggestions  both  during  and 
since  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
hearing  last  November  29. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  explain  the  dif- 
ference between  this  amendment  and 
Senate  Resolution  263,  which  I  Intro- 
duced on  Tuesday  of  this  week.  Senate 
Resolution  263  reflected  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  executive  branch  should 
commence  negotiations  to  arrive  at  a 
binding  treaty  which  would  incorporate 
the  ideas  contained  in  the  treaty  draft 
set  forth  in  that  resolution. 

Today  I  am  amending  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 186,  which  simply  calls  on  the  Presi- 
dent to  work  through  the  United  Nations 
to  persuade  the  U.N.  General  Assembly 
to  adopt  a  resolution  supporting  the  prin- 
ciples which  should  guide  the  formula- 
tion of  an  eventual  treaty. 

These  are  two  separate  approaches  to 
the  same  end  which  can  be  pursued  si- 
multaneously. The  most  logical  first  step 
would  be  to  achieve  agreement  on  the 
principles  which  should  go  into  an  ulti- 
mate treaty— this  is  the  purpose  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  186.  If  agreement  on 
principles  is  reached  promptly,  then  it  Is 
useful  to  have  ready  the  actual  draft  of 
a  treaty — which  is  incorporated  in  Sen- 
ate Resolution  263. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  this  amend- 
ment to  Senate  Resolution  186  for  appro- 
priate reference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  amendment  <No.  605  >  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.      

THE  PRESIDENT  AGAIN  TAKES  THE 
LEAD  IN  CONSERVATION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President. 
President  Johnson's  message  on  the  en- 
vironment lays  before  Congress  a  pro- 
gram for  progress  in  conservation  un- 
matched since  the  days  of  Teddy  Roose- 
velt. ^.      , 

It  embarks  the  Nation  on  nothing  less 
than  a  new  conservation— to  cleanse  the 
air  we  breathe,  purify  the  water  we  use 
and  drink,  and  preserve  the  national 
beauty  it  is  our  heritage  to  enjoy. 

Our  achievements  in  the  last  3  years 
have  been  noble.  Six  major  bills  have  set 
us  on  our  com-se.  But  we  must  quicken 
our  pace  to  keep  step  with  mounting  en- 
vironmental problems. 

The  technology  which  has  brought  us 
unprecedented  economic  strength  and 
unexcelled  convenience  has  also — when 
left  unattended— endangered  our  peo- 
ple's health  and  our  Nation's  splendor. 
President  Johnson's  new  consen'ation 
programs  do  more  than  meet  the  chal- 
lenge—they give  us  the  opportimity  to 
overcome  our  problems. 

The  President  has  pledged  that  Ameri- 
cans will  have  pure  and  plentiful  water. 
that  our  citizens  and  our  landscape  will 
be  protected  against  the  waste  products 
of  modem  life :  that  we  will  win  the  battle 
to  provide  clean  air  over  our  cities;  and 
that  we  can  afford  increased  recreational 
opportunities  for  our  people  away  from 
the  pressures  of  the  work  day. 
To  accomplish  these  goals  the  admin- 


istration has  created  an  imaginative  ac- 
tion program.  The  Safe  Drinking  Water 
Act  of  1968  will  permit  the  Government 
to  develop  and  enforce  improved  stand- 
ards of  water  safety  and  launch  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  public  drinking  sup- 
plies The  proposed  Oil  Pollution  and 
Hazardous  Control  Act  of  1968— together 
with  an  extended  solid  waste  disposal 
program— will  help  dispose  of  the  wastes 
of  modern  life  which  mar  America. 

An  extended  air  pollution  abatement 
program  will  help  cleanse  the  air  of  sub- 
stances which  threaten  the  health  of  all 
of  us— particulariy  the  elderly— and 
have  contributed  significantly  to  the  ris- 
ing rate  of  chronic  respiratory  ailments. 
Moreover,  to  insure  the  presei-vatlon 
of  our  spacious  land,  our  quiet  and  deep 
forests,  and  the  clean,  cold  rivers  which 
are  our  legacy,  the  President  has  pro- 
posed to  limit  the  strip  mining  which 
scars  and  sterilizes  our  land,  bring  parks 
closer  to  the  people,  and  develop  a  com- 
prehensive network  of  scenic  trails  and 
rivers  for  everyone  to  enjoy. 

The  conservation  work  we  have  carried 
on  for  50  years  cannot  be  a  resting 
place— for  the  preservation  of  a  clean 
and  beautiful  America  is  the  work  of 
every  generation.  ■ 

The  President's  comprehensive  pro- 
gram to  renew  America  marks  our  gen- 
eration's commitment  to  preserve  the 
land  we  love  for  the  generations  to  come. 


CONSERVING  LAND  AND  RIVERS 
FOR  FUTURE  GENERATIONS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
each  of  my  fellow  Senators  to  read  care- 
fully and  consider  President  Johnson's 
message  to  Congress  today  titled  "To  Re- 
new a  Nation." 

As  in  previous  messages  dealing  wiin 
the  quality  of  our  environment,  the 
countryside,  and  natural  beauty,  the 
President  has  pointed  up  some  of  the 
most  important  conservation  problems 
the  Nation  faces  and  suggested  solutions 
to  help  solve  them. 

The  time  is  late  for  some  of  the  ac- 
tions Further  delay  may  make  effective 
action  impossible.  The  President  recom- 
mends ways  to  handle  our  mo.st  urgent 
air  and  water  pollution  problems,  urges 
new  national  parks  and  recreation  areas, 
and  suggests  ways  to  improve  our  high- 
ways. ,    ,  . 

One  particular  point  that  appealed  to 
me  was  his  request  that  the  Congress 
take  action  to  bring  new  revenues  into 
the  land  and  water  conservation  fund. 
That  fund,  established  in  1965.  has  been 
receiving  revenues  slightly  in  excess  of 
$100  million  a  year.  A  recent  study  found 
that  if  new  revenues  are  not  put  into  the 
fund  it  will  fall  short  by  more  than  $2 
billion  in  meeting  our  National.  State, 
and  local  outdoor  recreation  needs  m 
the  next  10  years. 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Jn- 
sular  Affairs  is  now  considering  S.  1401, 
sponsored  by  myself  and  other  Senators, 
to  augment  the  land  and  water  conser- 
vation   fund.    President    Johnson    said 

today: 

The  need  for  more  recreation  acreage  to 
serve  our  growing  population— along  with  ris- 
ing land  costs— require  that  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservption   Fund  be  enlarged. 
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I  hope  we  shall  move  speedily  to  con- 
sider the  Presidents  conservation  rec- 
ommendations I  especially  urge  prompt 
action  to  bolster  the  land  and  water 
conservation  fund. 


PRIORITY  MEASURES  TO  RENEW 
AMERICAS  SCENIC  ENVIRON- 
MENT 

Mr  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  sent  to 
Congress  today  a  very  compelling  con- 
servation message.  His  message  spells 
out  many  of  the  things  that  must  be 
done  to  renew  our  Nation. 

Some  of  his  recommendations  have 
been  previously  sent  to  the  Congress  and 
are  being  considered  by  appropriate 
House  and  Senate  committees.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  we  are  able  to  act  this  year 
on  all  the  Presidents  recommendations 
In  the  critical.  Important  field  of  con- 
servation. ^  .  .w 

I  am  especially  Interested  In  what  the 
President  had  to  say  about  national 
parks,  wilderness,  outdoor  recreation, 
and  the  need  to  bolster  the  land  and 
water  conservation  fund  with  additional 
revenues.  The  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  now  has  under  con- 
sideration S.  1401.  a  bill  which  would 
bring  more  money  Into  the  fund  through 
the  use  of  Outer  Continental  Shelf  lands 
receipts.  It  Is  my  hope  that  the  commit- 
tee will  complete  action  on  the  bill  and 
report  It  to  the  Senate  In  the  next  few 

The  Senate  already  has  approved  a  bill 
to  establish  a  nationwide  system  of  wild 
and  scenic  rivers.  The  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  has  under 
consideration  a  bill  to  establish  a  na- 
tionwide system  of  trails.  We  are  hope- 
ful that  that  bill  will  be  reported  In  the 
near  future. 

President  Johnson  dwelt  on  many 
other  conservation  problems  that  will 
require  our  attention.  Including  the  pro- 
posed North  Cascades  National  Park  In 
the  State  of  Washington.  It  Is  my  strong 
hope  that  we  will  complete  action  on 
that  measure  this  year.  A  North  Cas- 
cades National  Park  Is  extremely  de- 
sirable as  an  addition  to  our  national 
park  system. 


RESTORING  THE  AMERICAN  EARTH 


Mr.  LAUSCHE  Mr.  President,  in  1965. 
I  Introduced  S.  368.  to  provide  for  a  study 
of  the  kind  of  action  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment ought  to  take  to  require  the  re- 
habilitation by  strip  mines  of  the  mineral 
lands  which  they  strip  mine. 

Subsequent  to  the  introduction  of  S. 
368  in  1965.  the  substance  of  that  bill 
was  embodied  in  the  Appalachia  bill, 
which  finally  resulted  In  a  study  being 
made  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
On  June  30.  1967.  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  made  a  report  of  Its  study  In  a 
book  entitled  "Surface  Mining  in  Our 
Envirorunent."  The  study  reconunended 
the  need  of  Federal  legislation  to  require 
strip  miners  to  reclaim  and  rehabilitate 
strip  mined  mineral  land,  so  as  to  make 
such  land  available  for  future  economic 


Department  of  the  Interior.  I  Introduced 
S.  217.  cosponsored  by  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  BAiiTLrrrl,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Pot-brichtI.  the  Senator 
from  MonUna  [Mr.  MrrcALrl.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  NilsohI.  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  ScottI. 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Tyd- 
iNCSl.  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Young],  to  carry  into  effect  the  recom- 
mendations requiring  strip  miners  of 
coal  land  to  rehabilitate  the  lands 
stripped  by  them. 

With  the  publishing  of  "Surface  Min- 
ing and  Our  Environment,"  the  report 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  issued 
last  July,  the  Nation  was  put  on  notice 
that  problems  of  surface  mining  are 
rapidly  becoming  a  serious  national  prob- 
lem. The  report  estimated  that  approxi- 
mately 3.2  million  acres  of  land  through- 
out the  United  States  have  been  dis- 
turbed by  surface  mining,  roughly  5.000 
square  miles,  an  area  the  size  of  Con- 
necticut. About  two-thirds  of  this  dam- 
aged terrain  requires  additional  repair 
and  it  is  estimated  that  about  150.000 
acres  are  affected  each  year  by  new 
mining,  with  less  than  one-third  of  this 
acreage  being  reclaimed. 

It  is  obvious  to  all  of  us  that  without 
surface  mining,  our  industrial  potential 
would  be  seriously  reduced  today.  About 
one-third  of  the  Nation's  coal,  almost  all 
of  Its  sand  and  gravel  for  building  and 
highway  purposes,  phosphates  for  agri- 
cultural fertilizers,  and  vast  quantities 
of  iron  ores  and  other  nonferrous  metals 
come  from  the  vast  open-pit  operations. 
With  full  recognition  of  the  essential 
Importance  of  surface  mining — and  our 
economy  cannot  exist  without  it— there 
Is  still  no  reason  that  land  of  potential 
value  must  be  fallow  or  derelict  indefi- 
nitely after  the  mining  operations  are 
over. 

The  mining  Industry  In  many  In- 
stances has  done  a  s;ood  Job  of  reclama- 
tion and  rehabllltaUon :  unfortunately, 
their  efforts  have  not  been  as  extensive 
as  they  should  be  In  many  parts  of  the 
country  where  the  aftermath  of  mining 
is  still  a  serious  regional  liability.  Much 
of  the  new  mining  machinery,  so  effec- 
tive in  extracting  valuable  minerals  for 
Industry,  could  be  used  In  turn  for  re- 
storing and  reclaiming  the  damaged  ter- 
rain. 

I  believe.  Mr.  President,  that  the  Con- 
press  cannot  ignore  President  Johnson's 
timely  request  for  construction  action  of 
some  sort,  action  that  on  a  national  scale 
will  reduce  future  destruction  and  even- 
tually repair  past  damage.  Furthermore. 
I  agree  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Jackson],  who 
said 


For  too  long  government  haa  reacted  to 
environmental  crises  rather  than  antldpaUng 
and  avoiding  them  The  future  will  require 
that  more  effort  be  spent  In  treating  the 
cauaea.  rather  than  the  aymptoma  of  envlron- 
menUl  decay. 


use 


Based  in  part  upon  the  report  of  the 


This  problem  requires  the  early  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress  and  I  hope  that 
hearings  will  be  held  on  the  administra- 
tion's legislative  proposals  in  the  future. 

The  President  has  now  stepped  out  in 
front  to  control  this  growing  problem.  We 
must  give  him  our  full  assistance. 


RAILROAD  PASSENGER  SERVICE 

NEEDED  IN   THE   WEST 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  convenient  and  desirable  means 
of  transportation— particularly  in  the 
Western  part  of  the  United  States— is 
presently  threatened  with  being  throt- 
tled to  death. 

I  speak  of  the  proposed  railroad  pas- 
senger service  cancellations  that  are 
currently  under  investigation  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  In  a 
dozen  Western  Sutes. 

This  week,  the  ICC  held  hearings  in 
Pocatello  and  Idaho  Palls,  Idaho,  on  the 
announced  Intention  of  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  to  cancel  its  passenger  service 
in  eastern  Idaho,  between  Salt  Lake  City. 
Utah,  and  Butte.  Mont. 

I  have  set  forth  my  objections  to  any 
Interruption  in  this  passenger  service. 
Since  I  feel  that  my  views  are  germane, 
not  only  to  this  particular  case,  but  to 
all  other  Western  passenger  runs  now 
endangered,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  protest  I  have  filed  with  the  ICC 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATKMXNT  0»  8«NATOR  FRANK  CHCaCH  TO  THS 
iNTERSTATTt  COMMERCE  COMMISSION  IN  PRO- 
TEST  OF  UNION    PACIFIC   RAILROADS  REQCEST 

To  Di8CONTInt;»  Trains  35  and  36,  March 
7,  1968 

I  submit  this  statement  to  the  Commission 
to  be  included  In  tesUmony  on  Docket  aM-JQ. 
relative  to  the  request  of  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road to  discontinue  Its  passenger  trains  35 
and  36  between  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah,  and 
Butte.  Montana,  via  Idaho  points. 

The  very  action  of  the  Railroad  in  filing 
Its  notice  of  discontinuance  raises  the  criti- 
cal issue  In  question  here,  I.e.  the  role  of 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  as  a  public  utility, 
subject  to  the  jurlsdlcUon  of  this  Commis- 
sion, and  having  a  responsibility  to  provide 
for  the  public  need.  ..     „  ., 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  Rail- 
road, as  a  common  carrier,  owes  the  duty  of 
opOTatlng  in  such  a  manner  as  to  serve  the 
public  convenience  and  necessity.  In  this 
respect,  the  Railroad's  duty  Is  no  less  than 
that  of  the  airlines,  bus  lines,  and  other  com- 
mon carriers.  It  Is  also  comparable  to  that 
owed  by  electric  power  companies,  gas  and 
water  firms.  But  beyond  the  normal  obliga- 
tion borne  by  any  public  utlUty.  the  rail- 
roads owe  a  special  debt  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

A  century  ago,  when  the  attention  of  our 
country  turned  Westward,  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment.  In  an  effort  to  sUmulate  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  frontier,  made  an 
outright  gift  of  more  than  94-mllllon  acres  of 
western  lands  to  the  railroads. 

All  told,  the  Union  Pacific  received  more 
than  18-mllllon  acres  of  this  largesse — an 
area  equal  In  size  to  that  of  all  of  the  non- 
Federally  owned  lands  in  the  State  of  Idaho. 
Public  Land  StatUtica,  1966,  published  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  shows  that  the 
railroads  were  given  title  to  1.320.723  acres 
of  land  In  Idaho  alone. 

This  land,  which  had  belonged  to  all  the 
people  of  the  United  SUtes,  furnished  the 
railroads  with  their  right-of-way  across  the 
conUnent.  with  an  Immediate  source  of  funds 
from  land  sales  to  setUers,  and  a  conUnulng 
source  of  revenue,  to  the  present  day.  from 
mineral  leases  and  timber  sales. 

As  the  result  of  these  land  grants,  and 
the  subsequent  development  of  the  railroad 
system,  communities  such  as  those  In  east- 
ern Idaho,  now  being  served  by  Trains  35 
and  36.  sprang  up  and  prospered.  They  fur- 
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nlshed  the  passenger  and  freight  Income 
from  which  the  Union  Pacific  has  drawn  Ite 
profits  over  the  years. 

This  hearing  Is  concerned  with  the  an- 
nounced Intention  of  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road to  discontinue  "lYalns  35  and  36  be- 
tween Butte,  Montana  and  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah.  The  Company  maintains  that  It  can 
no  longer  afford  to  operate  these  particular 
iraln*  because  of  dwindling  passenger  loads 
.ind  the  removal  of  the  U.S.  Mall.  But  must 
e.*ch  train  on  the  Company's  schedule  show  a 
profit?  If  the  public  interest  calls  for  con- 
tinued service  of  certain  trains,  even  though 
they  show  a  loss,  Is  it  not  enough  that  the 
Company  continues  to  make  an  overall 
profit?  .^,         , 

The  generally  favorable  profit  position  oi 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  is  hardly  open  to 
question.  According  to  the  Company's  an- 
nual report  for  the  year  ending  December  31. 
1966.  total  assets  are  lUted  at  $1,971,184,912. 
while  the  net  Income  for  the  year  is  listed 
.IS  $109.791,622 — an  increase  of  $16,000,000 
over  the  previous  year. 

The  Railroad  asks  permission  to  abandon 
Its  passenger  service  through  eastern  Idaho, 
between   Salt   Lake   City.   Utah,   and  Butte. 
Montana— together     with     other     passenger 
runs  to  be  Investigated  at  future  hearings— 
because  of  the  loss  of  revenu-  '^&t  the  Com- 
pany sustains  In  providing  this  service.  Yet. 
in  1966.  the  Union  Pacific  paid  Its  stockhold- 
ers  $47  912.942    in    dividends— and    this   de- 
spite a  claimed  partr  loss  of  $27,741,895  on 
passenger  service  during  that  year.  The  Com- 
mission,   I    submit,    should    ascertain    how 
much  of  this  claimed  lofs  was  actually  the 
result  of  dwindling  passenger  traffic  and  hew 
much  was  due  to  other  cost  allocations,  such 
s   new  trackage,   maintenance   of   right-of- 
way,    and    general    administrative    expenses 
charged  off  to  passenger  service  simply  be- 
cause It  exists  and  thus  furnishes  a  recep- 
tacle for  pro-rated  costs,  even  though  these 
costs   would   still    be   Incurred    if    passenger 
service  were  abandoned  entirely. 

Perhaps  more  Important,  In  any  assess- 
ment of  alleged  passenger  losses.  Is  the 
question  of  what  effort  the  Railroad  has 
undertaken  to  make  Its  passenger  service— 
;\  function  of  Its  public  utility  obligation — 
attractive  to  the  traveler.  While  other  pub- 
lic transportation  systems,  such  as  airlines 
and  bus  lines,  have  gone  to  great  lengths  to 
improve  service,  expand  passenger  schedules, 
modernize  terminal  facilities,  and  make 
uavel  more  attractive,  the  opposite  appears 
to  be  true  of  the  railroads. 

The  Union  Pacific  claims  that,  with  the 
discontinuance  of  the  mall.  It  can  no  longer 
operate  Trains  35  and  36  without  undue 
losses.  But  what  has  the  company  done  to 
increase  paasenger  traffic?  A  look  at  the 
schedules  will  show  that  In  eastern  Idaho 
you  cannot  arrive  at  a  local  destination  from 
either  direction  except  at  an  unreasonable 
hour  of  the  day — or  more  accurately— the 
right.  The  principal  railroad  passenger  serv- 
ice to  the  State  Capital  arrives  and  departs 
in  the  dead  of  night,  when  It  is  on  time. 

While  air  and  bus  lines  have  improved 
terminal  facilities,  railroad  depots  In  Idaho 
have  steadily  deteriorated,  still  featuring 
hard  wooden  benches,  dim  lighting,  dwin- 
dling food  and  news-stand  services,  and  the 
odor  of  strong  disinfectants.  In  short,  it 
would  appear  that  the  Railroad  Is  doing  all 
it  can  to  discourage,  rather  than  Improve, 
passenger  service. 

StlU,  the  public  interest  In  retaining  rail- 
road passenger  service  In  eastern  Idaho,  en- 
abling travelers  to  Journey  south  to  Salt 
Lake  City  or  north  to  Butte,  should  be  evi- 
dent. The  severity  of  the  winter  In  this 
region  Is  such  that,  at  times,  only  the  trains 
can  operate.  Weather  conditions  often  make 


air  service  spotty  and  unreliable.  And  travel 
by  bus  Is  not  the  equivalent  of  travel  by 
train.  The  cancellation  of  Trains  35  and  36 
would  significantly  reduce  the  travel  facili- 
ties available  to  the  public,  restricting  their 
choice  and  contributing  further  to  their 
general  Inconvenience.  If  the  Contunlsslon 
acts  favorably  on  the  Railroad's  application. 
the  penalty  will  be  borne  by  the  public. 

This  being  so,  one  must  a.^k  what  coun- 
tervailing benefit  might  accrue  to  the  public 
should  this  passenger  service  be  eliminated. 
Would  the  savings  realized  by  the  Railroad 
be  passed  on  to  the  public  la  the  form  of 
lower  freight  rates,  or  Improved  freight  serv- 
ice? 

Less  than  three  years  ago.  Idaho  wheat 
growers,  handicapped  by  discriminatory 
freight  rates,  that  made  It  more  costly  to 
ship  wheat  from  Pocatello  to  Portland  than 
from  Omaha  to  Portland,  pleaded  with  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  for  a  change  In  the 
tariff  structure.  "Hiey  got  nowhere. 

Win  elimination  of  pastenger  service  in 
eastern  Idaho  lead  the  Union  Pacific  to  make 
adjustments  In  Its  freight  rates  which  will 
allow  at  long  last.  Idaho  wheat  growers  to 
compete  more  fairly  with  those  of  the  Mid- 
west? I  have  heard  no  offer  of  this  nature 
from  the  Railroad.  However.  I  should  think 
it  a  proper  concern  of  this  Commission. 

When  any  other  public  utility,  vrtth  the 
obligation  of  public  service,  comes  before  a 
regulatory  body  to  seek  a  rate  Increase,  it 
must  demonstrate  that  such  an  Increase  is 
needed  In  order  to  Insure  a  reasonable  profit 
or  improve  existing  service.  And  the  burden 
of  proof  Is  on  the  utility  to  show  cause  why 
such  an  Increase  should  be  grantetl.  The 
Union  Pacific  is  asking,  in  effect,  to  increase 
its  revenues  bv  discontinuance  of  certain 
loss-ridden  passenger  trains.  Yet.  we  hear  no 
olTer  by  the  Railroad  to  pass  through  to  Its 
freight  customers,  the  farmer  or  the  busi- 
nessman, any  part  of  the  savings  It  seeks  to 
realize  from  the  termination  of  these  par- 
ticular trains. 

In  view  of  the  strong  financial  position  of 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  and  In  the  absence 
of  any  showing  that  the  public  will  benefit, 
directly  or  indirectly,  through  the  termina- 
tion of  Trains  35  and  36.  I  strongly  urge  the 
Commission  to  insist  upon  the  retention  of 
railroad  passenger  service  for  the  people  of 
eastern  Idaho  between  Salt  Lake  City  and 
Butte.  Montana. 


RESOLUTION  OF  NINTH  GUAM  LEG- 
ISLATUP-E  COMMENDING  HON 
ANTONIO  B.  WON  PAT 


Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
cently received  a  copy  of  a  resolution 
from  the  Ninth  Guam  Legislature  com- 
mending the  Honorable  Antonio  B.  Won 
Pat  for  the  successful  completion  of 
another  year  in  office  as  the  territory 
of  Guam's  official  Washington  repre- 
sentative. Mr.  Won  Pat  has  done  a  re- 
markable job  over  the  past  3  years  in 
representing  the  people  of  Guam  in 
Washington,  D.C.  He  has  earned  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  many  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  and  officials  in  the 
executive  branch  who  have  legislative 
and  administrative  responsibilities 
which  affect  the  territory  of  Guam. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution,  a  letter  of  trans- 
mittal from  Mr.  P.  T.  Romirez,  Legisla- 
tive Secretary  to  the  Ninth  Guam  Leg- 
islature, and  my  reply  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

REsoLirrioN   420 

Resolution  relative  to  commending  the 
Honorable  Antonio  B.  Won  Pat  for  the 
successful  completion  of  another  year  in 
office  as  Guam's  Washington  Representa- 
tive, during  which  year  much  was  accom- 
plished on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Guam 
and  he  again  demonstrated  his  amazing 
grasp  of  his  responBlbllitles  and  his  re- 
markable devotion  to  the  public  weal 
Be  It  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
Territory  of  Guam: 

Whereas,    the    Honorable    Antonio    Borja 
Won  Pat  has  recently  completed  his  third 
year  in  office  as  Guam's  Washington  Repre- 
sentative, a  post  calling  for  the  highest  de- 
gree of  expertise  In  intergovernmental  rela- 
tions  as   well   as   extraordinary  devotion   to 
duty  and  intestinal  fortitude  since  the  office 
is  not  officially  recognized  as  a  Federal  repre- 
sentative position,  being  In  the  nature  of  a 
Tennessee  Plan  Delegate,  and.  thus,  such  of- 
fice must  lift  iuelf  by  its  own  boot  sUaps 
as  it  were,  in  getting  Federal  legislation  for 
Guam  and  In  representing  Guam  before  the 
Federal  agencies  In  our  nation's  capital;  and 
Whereas,  under  these  circumstances.  Rep- 
resentative Won  Pat  has  done  a  remarkable 
Job    gaining  the  confidence  and  respect  not 
only  of  the  Senators  and  Representatives  to 
whom  he  must  turn  but  also  of  the  high 
Federal  executive  officials  whose  day-to-day 
decisions  can  so  gravely  affect  Guam;  and 

Whereas,  this  rapport  with  high  Federal 
officialdom  has  been  obtained  by  the  com- 
pletely trustworthy  information  he  always 
furnishes  such  officials,  the  diligence  he  al- 
ways shows  In  preparing  his  case,  and  the 
reliance  thev  have  found  that  they  can 
place  on  his  word  and  on  his  advice;  and 

Whereas.  In  spite  of  the  time  he  must 
necessarily  spend  In  cultivating  the  sources 
of  Federal  power  In  Washington.  Represent- 
ative Won  Pat  never  fails  to  put  himself 
at  the  disposal  of  any  local  resident  who 
visits  Washington,  somehow  always  finding 
the  time  to  give  personal  attention  to  the 
needs  of  all  who  visit  him  In  Washington  or 
who  correspond  with  him  from  elsewhere. 
It  now  becoming  apparent  to  all.  of  every 
political  persuasion  that  no  better  Wash- 
ington Representative  could  have  been 
elected  than  the  Honorable  Antonio  Borja 
Won  Pat;  now  therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  that  In  view  of  the  foregoing, 
the  Ninth  Guam  Legislature  does  hereby 
on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Guam,  commend 
and  applaud  the  Honorable  Antonio  Borja 
Won  Pat,  Guam's  Washington  Representa- 
tive for  the  successful  completion  of  his 
third  year  In  office,  during  which  year  he 
has  again  demonstrated  his  remarkable 
grasp  of  the  onerous  responsibilities  of  his 
office  and  the  great  skill  with  which  he  can 
manipulate  the  creaking  and  cumbersome 
Federal  machinery  on  Guam's  behalf;  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved,  that  the  Speaker  certify  to  and 
the  Legislative  Secretary  attest  the  adoption 
hereof  and  that  copies  of  the  same  be  there- 
after transmitted  to  the  Honorable  Antonio 
Borja  Won  Pat.  Guam's  Washington  Repre- 
sentative, to  the  Secretary  of  Interior,  to 
the  Chairman.  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, to  the  Chairman.  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  United 
States  Senate,  and  to  the  Governor  of  Guam. 
Duly  and  regularly  adopted  on  the  3d 
day  of  February,  1968. 

W.  D.  L.  Plores, 

Vice-Speaker. 
P.  T.  Ramirez. 
Legislative  Secretary. 
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Ninth  Guam  LicisLAru«r. 
Agnna.  Guam.  Territory  of  Ouam, 

February  28, 1968. 
Senator  Hei*«y  M  Jackson. 
Chairman.  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
insular   Affairs.   Senate   Office  Building. 
Waahittgton.  DC 
Dbae  Senator  Jackson  :  Transmitted  here- 
with Is  Resolution  No   420,  "RelBtive  to  com- 
mending the  Honorable  Antonio  B.  Won  Pat 
for  the  successful  completion  of  another  year 
in  office  as  Guam's  Washington  Representa- 
tive,  during   which   year   much   was   accom- 
plished on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Guam  and 
he  again  demonstrated  his  amn/ing  grasp  of 
his  responsibilities  and  his  remarkable  devo- 
tion to  the  public  weal",  duly   uid  regularly 
adopted   by    the   Legislature  on   Pebrxiary   3. 
1968 

Sincerely  yours. 

P   T   Ramihez. 
Legixtatire  Secretary. 

Mabch  6.  1968 
Mr  P  T   Ramirez. 

Legixlatire  Secretary. 
Ninth  Guam  Legislature 
Agana.  Guam 

Dear  Mr  Ramirez:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  February  28  tran.smitt'.ng  a  copy  of 
Resolution  No  430.  adopted  by  the  Ninth 
Guam  Legislature  on  February  3.  commend- 
ing the  Honorable  Antonio  B  Won  Pat  for 
the  successful  completion  of  another  year  as 
Guam's  Washington  Representative. 

My  Committee  is  well  aware  of  Mr.  Won 
Pat's  outstanding  work  on  behalf  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Guam,  and  I  appreciate  very  much 
having  this  expression  on  the  part  of  the 
Legislature. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Henry  M  Jackson. 

Chairman. 


SENATOR  FRANK  CARLSON 


Mr.  McGOVERN.  When  I  opened  up 
my  copy  of  the  Southwestern  Miller  this 
morning.  Mr.  President,  I  was  delighted 
to  find  that  the  weekly  feature  by  Her- 
man Steen  deals  with  the  career  of  one 
of  our  colleagues.  Senator  Frank  Carl- 
son, of  Kansas. 

Mr.  Steen  has  written  a  fine  biograph- 
ical sketch  and  a  richly  deserved  tribute 
to  "Mr.  Kansas."  which  I  know  all  of 
Senator  Carlson's  friends  In  and  out  of 
the  Senate  will  read  with  pleasure. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record  as  a  fur- 
ther tribute  to  our  retiring  colleague. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
(Prom  the  Southwestern  Miller.  Mar.  5.  1968) 

SRNATOR    CaRIJON.    WHO    RmRES    AT     END    OF 

Tear  Atter  Third  or  Centttrt  of  Pxtbuc 
SBtviCE.  Exemplary  or  CmzEN.  op  Parm 
Background— The  Senator  Who  Is  Mm. 
Kansas 

(By  Herman  Steen  I 

Events  of  a  commonplace  nature  some- 
times have  surprising  consequences.  For  in- 
stance, there  was  a  midsummer  rainstorm  in 
1932  In  Cloud  county.  Kansas,  that  seemed  to 
have  no  Importance  beyond  ending  a  dry 
spell  and  stopping  fleld  work  for  a  day  or  so. 
yet  this  small  Incident  propelled  Frank  Carl- 
son Into  a  distinguished  public  career  of 
more  than  a  third  of  a  centtxry. 

Mr.  Carlson,  then  a  young  farmer  near 
Concordia,  had  an  evening  phone  call  from 
Alfred  M.  Landon.  who  had  Just  been  nomi- 
nated for  governor.  Said  the  candidate. 
"Prank,  can  you  meet  me  tomorrow  In 
Topeka?  I  want  you  to  take  the  state  chair- 
manship. With  a  man  In  the  petroleum  busi- 
ness as  the  nominee.  It  is  Imperative  to  have 


a  farmer  In  charge  of  the  campaign.  Others 
will  raise  the  money  and  do  most  of  the 
work,  but  I  must  have  you  at  the  head  of 
things." 

The  man  on  the  farm  hesitated  He  had 
Just  bowed  out  of  the  legislature  after  two 
terms  because  service  there  Interfered  with 
his  business,  and  his  campaign  experience 
was  limited  to  his  home  county.  Finally  he 
yielded  In  part  to  his  friend's  entreaties,  say- 
ing, "Well,  Alf,  If  It  rains  tonight  ni  meet 
you,  but  If  tomorrow  Is  dry,  I  must  stay  home 
and  put  up  hay." 

Jupiter  Pluvlus  opened,  up  the  spigot  In 
the  wee  small  hours,  Mr.  Carlson  drove  to 
the  capital  city  and  accepted  the  chairman- 
ship and  Mr.  Landon  was  elected — the  only 
Republican  In  the  nation  to  defeat  an  in- 
cumbent governor  that  year.  "It  was  a  tough 
battle."  Mr.  Carlson  recalled  recently.  'Times 
were  hard  In  1932  and  a  dollar  was  an  Im- 
portant amount  of  money.  Most  of  the  time 
we  had  hardly  enough  In  the  treasury  to  buy 
postage  stamps."  Just  before  election,  vast 
confusion  was  generated  by  a  huge  write-in 
campaign  for  a  bizarre  radio  actor  who  was 
known  to  many  as  Goat-Gland  Brlnkley,  and 
he  polled  about  175,000  votes  and  nearly 
bowled  over  lx)th  of  the  old  parties. 

mST    NAMED    TO    HOUSE    IN     1934 

Declining  the  new  governor's  offer  of  any 
state  post  he  might  desire.  Mr.  Carlson  re- 
turned to  his  farm  but  his  successful  man- 
agement of  the  1932  campaign  Impelled  his 
party's  local  leaders  to  slate  him  for  Con- 
gress two  years  later.  The  outlook  was  bleak, 
for  It  was  not  a  Republican  year  and  his  op- 
ponent was  the  only  woman  ever  to  go  to 
Congress  from  Kansas.  There  was  another 
hard  campaign,  but  Prank  Carlton  won 
by  about  2.700  plurality  He  doubled  that  In 
1936  and  In  four  subsequent  elections  he 
Increased  his  margin  of  victory  each  time. 

DEVELOPED    PAT-.AS-YOU-GO    TAXES 

Congressman  Carlson  served  In  the  House 
12  years.  His  principal  committee  assign- 
ments were  to  ways  and  means  (taxation) 
and  postal  affairs,  but  he  was  also  a  leader 
in  formulating  the  soil  conservation  pro- 
gram. Perhaps  outstanding  was  his  sponsor- 
ship of  the  pay-as-you-go  plan  on  federal 
Income  taxes,  to  replace  the  old  system  of 
paying  this  year  on  last  year's  earnings,  the 
result  of  which  was  that  the  taxpayer  was 
always  a  year  behind  his  tax  liabilities.  Upon 
the  first  try,  his  'olll  was  defeated  by  nine 
votes,  whereupon  Speaker  Sam  Rayburn 
called  the  Kansan  to  one  side  and  said, 
"Frank,  your  plan  is  right  and  must  be 
adopted,  but  we  Democrats  can't  permit  a 
Republican  to  have  the  credit  for  this  im- 
portant step.  Why  don't  you  let  one  of  our 
boys  co-sponsor  the  bill?"  Wise  to  the  fine 
points  of  political  finesse.  Mr.  Carlson 
adopted  this  advice  and  the  bill  soon  became 
law. 

ELECTION    AS    OOVEBNOR    IN     1946 

Two  evenU  converged  during  his  sixth  con-^ 
gresslonal  term  to  take  Mr.  Carlson  back  to' 
Kansas.  The  first  was  his  daughters  deci- 
sion to  enroll  at  the  University  of  Kansas 
and  her  parents'  wish  to  live  as  near  as  pos- 
sible to  her.  The  other  was  the  opportunity 
to  become  governor  of  Kansas.  Both  came 
to  pass  in  1946. 

Governor  Carlson's  four  years  in  Topeka 
were  highlighted  by  a  vast  Improvement  In 
the  states  mental  health  program,  provi- 
sion for  the  first  time  for  state  aid  to  ele- 
mentary schools,  addition  of  new  buildings  to 
state  colleges,  better  pay  for  teachers  and  a 
comprehensive  highway  Improvement  plan. 
During  his  administration,  he  was  chosen 
as  chairman  of  the  National  Governor's  Con- 
ference In  1949  and  chairman  of  the  Council 
of  State  Governments  the  next  year. 

NOT  TO  RUN  AGAIN  ATTER   18  YEARS 

Just  before  the  end  of  his  gubernatorial 
career,    Mr.    Carlson    was    elected    to    All    a 


vacancy  in  the  U.S.  Senate  and  to  the  suc- 
ceeding six-year  term.  He  was  re-elected  In 
1966  and  1962  and  thus  Is  now  In  his  eight- 
eenth year  In  that  great  body.  He  is  the 
only  citizen  of  Kansas  ever  to  be  Congress- 
man. Governor  and  United  States  Senator 
He  startled  political  circles  by  announcing 
recently  that  he  would  not  be  a  candidate 
for  a  fourth  term,  although  It  Is  almost  uni- 
versally believed  that  he  would  easily  be 
elected  again. 

ACTIVE    ROLE    IN    FARM    LEGISLATION 

When  his  party  was  in  power.  Senator 
Carlson  was  chairman  of  the  post  office  and 
civil  service  committee.  He  has  been  on  the 
Important  finance  committee  through  most 
of  his  senatorial  career,  his  earlier  experi- 
ence on  the  House  tax-wrltlng  committee 
standing  lilm  in  good  stead.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  vital  committee  on  foreign  relations. 
He  has  taken  an  active  part  In  shaping  farm 
legislation,  and  on  more  than  a  few  occa- 
sions his  practical  good  sense  has  been  most 
helpful  to  the  agricultural  trades  In  connec- 
tion with  various  leglslaUve  proposals.  He 
was  a  key  adviser  to  President  Elsenhower  and 
a  member  of  the  Hoover  Commission  on  Re- 
organlzaUon  of  the  Executive  Branch.  He  was 
a  delegate  to  the  United  Nations  in  1964.  by 
appointment  by  President  Johnson.  He  has 
been  especially  Influential  in  tax  and  postal 
legislation.  He  is  chairman  of  the  committee 
that  determines  Republican  committee  as- 
signments. He  is  in  brief,  an  extremely  in- 
dustrious senator. 

TRIBUTE  AS  SHREWD  AND  BLUNT 

In  a  recent  editorial  entitled  "Prank"  In 
Kansas"  most  prestigious  newspaper,  the 
EmpoHa  Gazette.  William  L.  White,  son  of 
the  famous  William  Allen  White,  wrote  of 
his  1931  legislative  colleague.  "The  Ciurent 
senior  senator  from  Kansas  was  then  exactly 
the  same  lean  blue-eyed,  plnk-complexloned. 
tow-headed  Swede  that  he  Is  today:  shrewd, 
blunt,  sparing  of  speech  but  always  saying 
clearly  whatever  needed  to  be  said  but  with 
no  swirls  nor  flourishes." 

A  miller  who  has  known  the  senator  many 
years  recently  told  me.  "Prank  Carlson  typi- 
fies this  state  as  nobody  else  does  and  he  is 
literally  Mr.  Kansas." 

Senator  Carlson  has  a  long  record  of  par- 
ticipation in  religious  affairs.  When  he  was 
16,  he  organized  a  community  Sunday  School 
In  his  home  area  and  was  superintendent  of  a 
Baptist  Sunday  School  for  20  years.  He  estab- 
lished a  Bible  class  In  Washington  that  Is 
still  active.  He  originated  the  Presidential 
Prayer  Breakfast  In  1953  and  has  presided  at 
all  of  the  annual  occasions. 

REMOTE   CONTROL    FARM    OPERATOR 

Such  Is  the  career  on  the  national  level  of 
the  one-time  farm  boy,  the  son  of  immigrant 
parents  who  went  from  Sweden  to  Kansas.  He 
attended  rural  schools,  business  college  and 
Kansas  State  University.  He  began  farmln? 
in  1914  in  a  partnership  with  his  father,  and 
he  ran  the  threshing  rig  that  served  the  com- 
munity. After  military  services  In  World  War 
I  he  farmed  for  himself  on  a  corn,  wheat  and 
livestock  place  of  320  acres,  now  expanded  to 
600.  Since  1935.  he  has  operated  this  estab- 
lishment by  remote  control.  He  told  me  a  few 
days  ago  that  this  place  in  the  valley  of  the 
Republican  River  produced  more  than  13.000 
bushels  of  corn  last  year  on  100  irrigated 
acres,  adding  that  water  Is  lifted  but  30  feet 
from  a  thick  gravel  deposit. 

Unsolicited  have  been  honorary  degrees 
from  Kansas  State  University  and  eight  other 
institutions.  He  Is  a  Ijoard  member  of  the 
Agriculture  Hall  of  Fame,  the  Mennlnger 
Foundation  and  of  the  Private  Colleges  oi 
Kansas.  He  was  president  of  the  Cloud 
County  Farm  Bureau. 

Frank  Carlson  was  Republican  county 
chairman  In  the  late  1920s  and  served  In  the 
Kansas  legislature  in  1929  and  1931.  As  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  assessment  and  tax- 
ation In  the  latter  year,  he  drafted  <  he  state's 


first  income  tax  law.  an  action  that  would 
not  usually  be  regarded  as  a  surefire  routp 
for  political  preferment.  "We  presented  the 
facts  about  the  state's  needs  to  the  people, 
he  said,  "and  they  haven't  seen  fit  to  change 
the  basic  concepts  in  the  law  even  after  37 
years." 

PROVERBIAL   MEMORY    FOR  PEOPLE 

The  Carlson  memorj'  for  faces  and  names- 
one  of  the  most  useful  assets  that  a  man  in 
the  political  field  can  have— Is  proverbial, 
once  at  a  Kansas  Wheat  Field  day,  a  dozen 
or  more  men  from  various  parts  of  the  state 
came  up  to  shake  hands,  and  I  was  witness 
to  the  fact  that  he  called  all  by  name  and  lo- 
cation. An  admiring  colleague  who  is  him- 
self no  amateur  In  this  art  remarked.  "I  hon- 
estly believe  that  If  Prank  Carlson  were  to  be 
taken  blindfolded  to  any  spot  In  Kansas,  he 
would  be  able  to  identify  half  the  men  whom 
he  would  see  when  Ills  sight  was  restored.' 

Prank  and  Alice  Carlson  will  return  to 
make  their  permanent  home  in  Concordia 
soon  after  the  end  of  the  present  senatorial 
session,  he  to  preside  over  the  operation  of 
the  farm  and  both  to  try  to  keep  up  with  the 
progress  of  three  0-andchildren  who  with 
their  father  and  mother  live  in  Junction 
City  The  Carlsons  may  not  spend  much  time 
dwelling  upon  their  past  service  to  commu- 
nity, state  and  nation,  nor  upon  the  distinc- 
tions and  honors  that  have  been  earned,  but 
there  are  a  lot  of  others  who  will  long  re- 
member the  fine  type  of  citizenship  that  they 
represent. 

CORRUPTION   IN   SOUTH   VIETNAM, 
IV— MUST    OUR   BOYS    CONTINUE 
TO  DIE  TO  PROTECT  IT? 
Mr  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  a  U.S 
Government  team,  studying  corruption 
in  South  Vietnam,  has  come  up  with 
a  hard-hitting  frank  report  on  the  wide- 
spread  dishonesty   among   South   Viet- 
namese oflQcials: 

The  diversion  of  such  a  great  percentage 
of  the  total  Government  effort  to  lining  in- 
dividual pockets,  the  report  finds,  instead 
of  the  devotion  of  all  energies  to  fighting  the 
war  and  building  the  nation,  is  aggravating 
this  war  and  is  causing  fighting  men.  Ameri- 
can as  well  as  Vietnamese,  to  suffer  unneces- 
sary death  at  the  very  time  this  Is  being 
written  and  read. 

The  report  by  these  high  level,  ex- 
perienced, responsible  American  officials 
is  a  constructive  report  and  does  not  con- 
tent itself  merely  in  pointing  out  in- 
stances of  corruption  in  South  Vietnam 
but  makes  eight  positive  recommenda- 
tions for  steps  which  could  be  taken  to 
remedy  the  situation. 
Some  of  the  steps  recommended  are: 

1  stop  treating  corruption  as  a  delicate 
unmentionable  subject.  Openly  acknowledge 
that  it  exists  ... 

2  Create  an  anti-corruption  office  within 
the  U.S.  Mission.  Invite  the  GVN  to  create 
a  counterpart  organization  ... 

3  confront  the  GVN  with  examples  as  fast 
and  as  often  as  they  develop.  Demand  cor- 
rective action  and  force  it  by  actual  exposure 
of  the  individuals  involved 

4  Abandon  .  .  .  the  fiction  that  corrup- 
tion is  the  special  field  of  lower  and  middle 
echelon  government  officials  .  P^ace  the 
blame  squarely   where   it   belongs— right   at 

5  Eliminate  the  root  of  corruption  by  mak- 
ing it  possible  for  GVN  employees  to  secure 
a  real  living  wage.  _ 

6  .  announce  to  everyone  that  the 
party  is  over  and  the  game  will  be  played 
straight  from  now  on". 

7.  The  U.8.  must  take  the  initiative  In  this 
and  .      .  must  continue  with  it.  .  .  . 

8.  .  don't  make  this  a  classified  subject 
and  thereby  bury  it.  .  .  . 


I  ask  unanimojs  consent  that  tlie  en- 
tire report,  except  for  such  portions  as 
were  deleted  to  protect  the  source  oi  the 
report,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Corruption  in  South  Vietnam 
corruption  in  Vietnam  is  a  subject  of 
which  much  has  been  written— but  very 
rarelv  in  the  right  places  A  great  deal  more 
has  been  said  about  ll^but  again,  not  nec- 
essarily in  the  right  places. 

It  Is  an  ever  present  fact  of  life,  per- 
meating all  echelons  of  government  and 
society  corroding  the  vitality  of  this  na- 
tion, eroding  the  framework  of  government, 
and  unnecessarily  prolonging  the  war^  Un- 
less it  is  substantially  reduced  on  a  broad 
scale,  and  very  soon  at  that,  there  are  seri- 
ous doubts  that  this  war  can  ever  be  really 

"^Despite  four  years  of  observation  of  a 
tvpically  corruption-ridden  agency  of  the 
GVN  I  still  could  take  very  few  per- 
sons'into  a  regular  court  o^  l*''  ^^V";*^ 
solid  evidence  I  possess  and  stand  much  of 
a  chance  of  convicting  them  on  that  evi- 
dence The  institution  of  corruption  is  so 
much  a  built-in  part  of  the  government 
processes  that  It  is  shielded  by  Its  very  per- 
vasiveness. It  is  so  much  a.  part  of  th  ngs 
that  one  can't  separate  "honest  actions 
from   "dishonest"   ones,  „.-„♦„„„» 

Just    what    i.<.    corruption    m    Vietnam? 
Prom    my    personal    observation,    it   is    the 

foil  owing ' 

The  personnel  official  who  can't  place  a 
qualified  applicant  in  an  open  position  un- 
til a  "fee"  is  paid:  ..n„^-  »n 
The  petty  official  who  cant  find  an 
importer's  documents  for  processing  until 
a  fee  improves  his  finding  technique: 

The  clerk  who  places  a  merchants  re- 
lease documents  for  vitally  needed  cargo 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pile  to  be  worked 
on.  until  a  fee  secures  a  place  on  the  top 
of  the  pile;  ,  ,. 

The  Customs  inspector  who.  lor  a  su  t- 
atale  gratuity,  passes  dutiable  merchandise 
as  free    'personal   effects"; 

The  Customs  Examiner  who  determines 
that  a  small  percentage  of  actual  dutiable 
value  is  sufficient,  or  who  classifies  merchan- 
dise in  a  category  which  gives  the  importer 
a  favorable  rate  of  duty;  «   ^  „„ 

The  Immigration  official  who  can  find  all 
kinds  of  things  wrong  vrtth  a  person's  pass- 
port  and  departure  documents  until  a  fee  is 
paid,  or  who  can  provide  an  unwanted  crim- 
inal with  an  indefinite  stay  In  Vietnam  for  a 
higher  fee; 

The  Court  officials  who  can  keep  a  person 
locked  up  for  months  on  technical,  trumped- 
up  charges  until  a  payoff  is  made,  or  who 
can  secure  the  release  of  a  tried  and  con- 
victed criminal  upon  a  similar,  but  higher, 
payoff;  ^        .,, 

The  official  of  a  score  of  services  who  will 
permit  any  barrier  to  be  breached  for  the  pay- 
ment of  a  fee; 

The  Public  Health  doctor  who  will  prop- 
erly endorse  your  "shot"  record  without  get- 
ting within  three  feet  of  you  with  a  needle: 

The  high  officials,  and  some  not  so  high, 
who  arrange  their  government  affairs  so  that 
official  transactions  redound  to  their  per- 
sonal benefit; 

The  very  high  officials  who  condone,  and 
engage  m'  smuggling,  not  only  of  dutiable 
merclandlse.  but  undercut  the  nations 
economy  by  smuggling  gold  and  worst  of  all. 
that  unmitigated  evil— opium  and  other 
narcotics;  . 

The  Police  officials  whose  "check  points 
are  synonymous  with  "shakedown  points  ; 
The  high  government  official  who  advises 
his  lower  echelons  of  employees  of  the 
monthly  "kick-in"  that  he  requires  from 
each  of  them; 


The  combination  of  border  province  chiefs, 
district  chiefs,  police  chiefs.  Customs  chiefs 
and  whoever  else  can  get  into  the  act  who 
permit  multiple  millions  of  Pl^^^^';^^  °^,j';^: 
stock,  rice  and  other  foodstuffs  to  be  trans- 
^rted  across  the  Cambodian  border  into 
Vietnam  with  the  payment  of  no  taxes  except 
to  the  officials  involved  who  subsequently 
certify  all  these  to  be  products  of  Vietnamese 

'"u'ls  the  government  official  who  refuses 
to  approve  AID  overseas  training  participants 
until  he  has  received  a  personal  fee  from  the 
prospective  P-t'„^P-^=^,„,,,,.  „«,i,,  who 
must  at  great  length  search  and  Inspect  a 
shipment  of  fish  or  other  Perishable  com- 
modities en  route  to  the  Saigon  Market  with 
subsequent  spoilage  or  market  loss,  unless  a 
suitable  fee  expedites  his  inspection:  and 

The  Customs  official  who  sells  to  the  hign- 
est  bidder  the  privilege  of  holding  down  for 
a  specified  time  the  position  where  the  graft 
and  loot  possibilities  are  the  greatest. 

The  list  could  go  on  indefinitely.  The  above 
few  examples  Rive  the  general  Idea  and  list 
only  those  situations  with  which  I  am  per- 
sonally familiar.  I  am  sure  that  one  person 
would"  have  a  full  time  occupation  just  cata- 
loguing all  the  well-established  as  well  as  the 
new  t^hnlques  which  are  being  constantly 
developed  in  the  corruption  field. 

VievTed  across  the  board,  the  picture  Is 
•iDpalUng;  It  is  frightening  enough  to  make 
one  have  grave  doubts  that  there  is  any 
posslbllltv  of  ever  achieving  any  reasonable 
degree  of'  honesty  and  Integrity  In  Vietnam- 
ese officialdom.  . 

Something  can  be  done,  but  It  must  be 
done  fast  before  the  whole  country  and  our 
efforts  on  its  behalf  go  down  the  drain.  No 
weak-kneed  or  pussyfooting  measure  will 
have  the  least  effect.  Something  has  to  be 
done  on  a  heroic  scale  and  the  U.S.  side  of  the 
lolnt  effort  must  take  the  initiative.  The 
question  is— Just  what  must  be  and  can  be 

Tn  order  to  answer  the  question  of  what  to 
do  about  corruption,  we  must  first  answer 
the  question-Why  corruption? 

Corruption  in  Vietnam  essentially  has  an 
economic  basis;  it  is  an  institution  so 
thoroughlv  enmeshed  in  the  roots  of  govern- 
ment that  It  now  has  a  historical  basis. 

inltlallv.  in  Vietnam,  it  was  nurtured  in 
the  very  "fertile  and  understandable  soli  of 
economic  deprivation  of  government  em- 
ployees. All  people  who  work  for  a  living  and 
whose  duties  have  any  relationship  to  law 
enforcement  and /or  the  collection  or  flow 
of  public  resources  must  "be  paid  enough  so 
that  they  can  afford  to  be  honest". 

In  Vietnam,  this  apparently  has  never 
been  done.  The  official  salaries  which  are  paid 
to  Customs  and  Tax  officials,  the  chief  rev- 
enue-gatherers of  the  nation,  are  simply  a 
farce,  under  present  cost  of  living  actors^ 
no  officer   could   have   his   family   live 

on  his  pav  at  anything  above  a  minimal  sub- 
sistence level  with  no  resources  to  meet  any 
emergencies. 

It  seems  that  there  is  a  tradition  of  low 
oav  to  any  and  all  government  workers— 
with  an  attendant  implication  that  a  man 
in  such  a  favored  position  should  be  able 
to  take  care  of  hlmself-and  if  he  dldn  t. 
no  one  applauded  or  sympathized  with  him. 
Further,  the  wide  spread  acceptance  of  the 
time  honored  French  dictum  of  valeur 
d'etat  n'est  pas  valeur"— stealing  from  the 
state  Is  not  steahng— makes  for  a  very  flexi- 
ble code  of  ethics  with  respect  to  the  integ- 
rity of  public  officials. 

it  is  interesting  to  discover  that  there  »i 
a  code  of  ethics  with  respect  to  a  public 
officer  taking  money,  but  such  code  does 
not  embody  the  typical  western  distinction 
of  "honesty"  and  "dishonesty".  The  concept 
of  "honesty"  is  a  relative  one— an  "honest 
man  is  one  who  lines  his  pockets  up  to  a 
certain  reasonable  point,  and  then  Is  satis- 
fied with  what  he  has  gotten.  He  takes  a 
litUe    and   makes    no    attempt   to   "kill    the 
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gooM  that  lays  the  golden  egg".  The  "dla- 
honest"  man,  and  he  U  aasuredly  looked 
down  upon.  U  he  who  In  hU  greed  for  money. 
baa  cast  aalde  the  fairly  generally  accepted 
standards  of  reasonableness  and  has.  In  es- 
sence, made  a  pig  of  himself. 

Unfortunately,  during  the  past  several 
years  when  money  has  l>een  pouring  Into 
Vietnam  on  a  scale  never  conceived  of  be- 
fore, most  of  the  traditional  restralnu  and 
inhibitions  have  fallen  by  the  wayside  Any- 
one In  a  position  of  even  minor  authority 
has  not  needed  to  be  overly  intelligent  In 
order  to  Hnd  ways  of  getting  rich  and  only 
too  many  have  gone  that  route.  The  former 
purely  economic  necessity  of  picking  up  a 
few  piastres  from  each  transaction  In  order 
to  augment  an  Inadequate  Income  has  now 
become  a  fixed  way  of  life  with  the  take  In 
each   case  on  a   much   bigger  scale. 

The  economic  necessities  .«tlll  exist,  how- 
ever The  pay  of  government  workers  h&a 
risen  a  little  In  the  past  four  years,  but  the 
cost  of  living  has  zoomed  upward  by  a  much 
higher  percent.ige.  Persons  who  could  live 
modestly  on  their  salaries  four  years  ago 
would  be  forced  on  a  starvation  diet  now  If 
they  did  not  augment  their  incomes. 

The  Vietnamese  live  by  a  positive  scale  of 
loyalties.  Primary  loyalty  Is  to  oneself  and 
to  ones  Immediate  family.  Very  few  Viet- 
namese have  such  a  devotion  to  the  abstract 
concept  of  rigid  honesty  as  we  define  It.  that 
they  will  permit  their  wives  and  children 
to  suffer  deprivation  In  housing,  food,  cloth- 
ing, medical  attention,  education,  etc..  as  a 
consequence  cf  religiously  adhering  to  a  "no 
gratuity'  standard.  This  Is  particularly  so 
when  .  .  .  acceptance  of  gratuities  and 
bribes  Is  the  accepted  state  of  affairs  and  the 
rare  "honest"  man  sees  his  colleagues  on  all 
sides  of  him  securing  suflSclent  money  to 
take  good  care  of  their  families  while  his 
own  family  barely  exUts.  The  lack  of  incen- 
tive to  be  honest  is  further  emphasized  in 
the  rare  cases  when  a  "dishonest"  official  is 
accused  and  found  guilty  and  suffers  prac- 
tically no  punishment.  When  such  an  indi- 
vidual's corruption  Is  so  flagrant  that  It  can 
no  longer  be  ignored,  his  punishment  usually 
consists  of  removal  from  his  present  lucra- 
tive Job  to  another  where  the  money-making 
potentials  are  not  so  obvious.  The  temporary 
transfer,  and  Its  duration,  has  a  fLxed  scale 
according  to  the  degree  of  the  offense,  and 
a  certain  loss  of  face,  because  he  permitted 
himself  to  be  caught — are  the  only  punish- 
ments that  a  crooked  ofDctal  suffers  except 
In  very  rare  cases.  In  one  or  two  years  at 
most,  all  Is  forgotten  and  be  Is  back  again 
In  a  lucrative  position,  at  his  same  tricks, 
and  undoubtedly  better  equipped  to  cover  his 
dealings  than  he  previously  was. 

Olven  the  existent  conditions,  it  la  a  won- 
der actually  that  any  .  .  .  officer  remains 
honest  in  the  accepted  sense  Some  very  few 
do.  but  at  the  cost  of  extreme  personal  econ- 
omy, moonlighting,  and  having  their  wives 
work.  This  latter  element  causes  some  loss  of 
face  also,  and  moreover,  such  an  Individual 
Is  not  popular  with  the  remainder  of  bis  col- 
leagues. They  simply  do  not  trxist  him  as  be 
is  not  'one  of  the  boys"  and  they  frequently 
gang  up  to  get  rid  of  him. 

The  percentage  of  those  who  have  gone 
along  with  the  crowd  has  Increased  In  re- 
cent years.  There  are  many  .  officers  whom 
I  personally  knew  three  years  ago  to  be 
honest  and  who  were  living  In  shacks  and 
riding  bicycles  to  work,  who  now  live  quite 
well  In  comfortable  bouses  and  drive  to  work 
In  Toyotas  They  did  not  achieve  this  change 
of  living  standards  on  their  salaries  and 
those  who  talk  freely  to  me  frankly  acknowl- 
edge It 

To  emphasize  the  ridiculous  aspect  of  the 
salary  situation,  consider  the  following: 

One  fairly  higb  official  who  supervises  a 
force  of  several  hundred  employees  and.  who 
Is  responsible  for  the  collection  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  national  .  .  .  revenues,  points  out 
that  his  salary  is  equivalent  to  approximately 


one  hundred  D.S.  dollars  per  month  In  local 
buying  powers  If  he  were  to  take  his  car — 
a  Mustang.  Incidentally,  and  paint  the  word 
"Taxi "  on  lu  side,  he  could  bv  this  method 
command  an  Income  of  at  least  four  hundred 
a  month.  This  gentleman  wears  fine  clothes, 
eats  good  food,  drinks  Scotch,  and  lives  in 
a  plush  apartment.  Obviously,  he  is  not  doing 
that  on  one  hundred  dollars  a  month. 

Compounding  the  problem  In  recent  years 
are  the  vast  sums  of  money  floating  around 
Vietnam.  In  prior  days,  payoffs  .  .  had  a 
fairly  fixed  reasonable  scale  ....  Since  the  U.S. 
has  been  pouring  vast  sums  of  money  into 
Vietnam,  with  distressingly  few  restraints 
or  controls,  the  opportunities  for  cutting  one- 
self a  piece  of  It  have  been  all  too  prevalent. 
Consequently,  the  old  standards  have  gone 
by  the  board  as  officials  across  the  spectrvun 
of  government  have  moved  Into  "get  their 
share  "  while  the  getting  la  good. 

Officers  Innately  accept  tbelr  "right" 
to  their  traditional  "extra  income",  but  in 
the  context  of  local  econonxlcs  In  the  past 
few  years,  they  have  adopted  a  steeply  gradu- 
ated scale  of  values. 

In  discussing  this  problem  with  me  re- 
cently, one  of  the  more  "reasonable",  and 
certainly  knowledgeable.  ...  in  all  serious- 
ness voiced  the  opinion  that  the  Customs 
Director  General,  for  example,  should  be 
entitled,  by  virtue  of  his  position  and  Its  re- 
quirements, to  receive  somewhere  between 
one  and  two  million  extra  piastres  annually. 
His  position  also,  of  course,  was  that  all 
other  Customs  officers  should  be  able  to  re- 
ceive extra  Income  In  an  amount  propor- 
tionate to  the  Importance  of  tbelr  posi- 
tions. These  remarks  were  made  In  the  con- 
text of  bis  basic  criticisms  of  the  Director 
General  for  having  received  a  lot  more  than 
the  above  amount,  and  for  going  overboard 
In  bis  acquisitiveness.  In  short.  In  this  man's 
opinion,  the  Director  General  would  have 
been  an  "honest"  man  for  all  practical 
purposes,  bad  he  contented  himself  with  a 
million  or  so  extra  piastres  a  year  and.  of 
course,  had  he  not  been  so  obvious  about 
it.  He  was  "dishonest"  according  to  this 
man's  standards  because  he  was  gaining  far 
more  than  the  million  and  was  not  being 
guileful  or  slick  about  It. 

We  Americans  bear  a  considerable  burden 
of  responslblllly  for  the  extent  to  which 
corruption  has  mushroomed  and  become 
such  a  cancer  In  the  GVN.  We  have,  quite 
unreallstlcally.  tended  to  view  Vietnamese 
officialdom  In  the  same  context  and  by  the 
same  standards  as  we  normally  view  the 
officials  of  a  developed  Western  nation  with 
whom  we  have  governmental  and  business 
contacts;  we  view  them  as  being  In  general, 
dedicated.  patrlottc-mlnded  Individuals, 
sufficient  in  tbelr  own  individual  resources, 
committed  to  giving  their  country  and  gov- 
ernment mature  and  selfless  service,  and 
constituting  a  corps  of  officials  In  wblcb 
bribery  and  graft  Is  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule.  While  the  above  Is  something 
to  be  hoped  for,  and  every  effort  should  be 
bent  towards  making  It  an  eventual  reality, 
such  a  state  of  affairs  does  not  yet  exist. 

We  simply  have  not  faced  up  to  the  fact 
that  In  Vietnam,  public  office  has  always 
been  synonymous  with  personal  privilege 
for  the  officeholder:  to  the  fact  that  the 
concept  of  dedicated  public  service  on  the 
part  of  government  officials  as  we  under- 
stand It  and  expect  It  of  our  own  public 
officials,  simply  does  not  exist;  to  the  fact 
that  no  well-grounded  top-level  corps  of 
Vietnamese  public  service  officials  of  what- 
ever stripe — honest  or  dishonest — has  yet 
been  created  In  this  country. 

Instead,  we  are  dealing  with- young  men, 
mostly:  men  who  have  not  lived  long  enough 
to  achieve  the  required  degree  of  maturity 
to  capably  and  conscientiously  discharge  the 
vast  responsibilities  of  both  fighting  a  war 
and  building  a  nation;  a  group  which  more 
and  more  Is  coming  out  of  the  military — a 


category  which  according  to  basic  Vietnamese 
Confucian  traditions,  is  low  class  and  en- 
titled to  no  respect;  a  group  which  has  be- 
come generally  Insufferable  In  the  arrogance 
of  the  power  that  they  have  unexpectedly  In- 
herited; a  group  which,  from  tbelr  Individual 
legitimate  salaries,  does  not  Individually  pos- 
sess the  equivalent  of  a  newsboy's  income  at 
home. 

We  expose  these  men  to  the  luxuries  of  our 
standard  of  living  in  our  social  contacts  with 
them  and.  probably  without  thinking  about 
It.  we  expect  reciprocal  arrangements  from 
them;  we  treat  them  as  though  we  have 
the  fullest  confidence  in  their  maturity  and 
integrity:  we  make  available  to  their  dispo- 
sition and  manipulation,  multiple  millions 
in  funds  and  commodities  with  a  minimum 
of  safeguards  and  controls;  we  rather  gen- 
teelly cluck  like  mother  hens  and  engage  In 
some  mild  wrist-tapping  when  flagrant 
abuses  In  Joint  programs  using  U.S.-suppUed 
funds,  come  to  light;  we  fall  to  talk  straight 
from  the  shoulder  to  them  on  the  subject 
of  corruption  and  our  position  with  respect 
to  It.  In  fact,  we  frequently  act  as  though  we 
do  not  know  of  its  existence;  and  then  we 
forever  act  surprised  and  horrified  that  cor- 
ruption has  taken  hold  and  riddled  the 
structure  of  government  to  the  extent  that 
It  has. 

WHAT    SHOULD    WX   DOT 

We  mu*t  face  up  to  the  fact  that  the  cor- 
ruption problem  exists.  We  must  stop  bury- 
ing otjr  heads  In  sand  like  ostriches  when- 
ever we  come  face-to-face  with  the  problem. 
The  question  of  corruption  Is  the  most 
serious  that  we  now  face  and  It  Is  Imperative 
that  we  recognize  its  deadly  importance. 

Its  existence,  and  the  Increasing  knowledge 
thereof,  is  probably  the  single  most  impor- 
tant reason  for  the  steady  erosion  of  Ameri- 
can public  confidence  In  and  support  for  our 
overall  effort  In  Vietnam. 

The  diversion  of  such  a  great  percentage 
ot  the  total  Government  effort  to  lining  in- 
dividual pockets.  Instead  of  the  devotion  of 
all  energies  to  fighting  the  war  and  building 
the  nation,  is  aggravating  this  war  and  Is 
causing  fighting  men,  American  as  well  as 
Vietnamese,  to  suffer  unnecessary  death  at 
the  very  time  this  Is  being  written  and  read. 
Unlike  all  other  wars,  this  one  Is  not  being 
fought  to  take  and  bold  real  estate.  That 
piece  of  land  which  we  buy  with  much  blood 
today  becomes  the  enemy's  tomorrow  when 
we  move  out. 

The  vital  terrain  of  this  war  Is  truly  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  people,  and  we  will 
not  have  won  this  struggle  until  we  have 
staked  out  and  are  holding  fast  In  that 
area. 

To  take  their  hearts  and  minds,  we  must 
somehow  Inculcate  In  the  people  a  sense  of 
confidence  In  their  government.  In  Its  pol- 
icies, and  its  allies — such  as  will  give  them 
something  tangible  to  build  their  hopes 
upon,  and  to  provide  a  belleveable  alterna- 
tive to  the  very  real  and  effective  Commu- 
'  nlst  propaganda  and  indoctrination. 

This  vital  terrain  absolutely  cannot  be 
taken  as  long  as  the  people  view  the  official 
representatives  of  their  government  in  the 
light  they  now  do.  The  average  Vietnamese 
now  regards  the  visible  representatives  of  his 
government's  existence — the  policeman,  the 
Customs  official,  the  military  officer,  the  av- 
erage fonctlonnalre — with  a  varying  com- 
bination of  emotions  depending  upon  the 
Impact  that  a  particular  official  has  upon 
him  personally,  but  the  Ingredients  are  the 
same  In  all  too  many  cases — contempt,  fear, 
hatred  and  loathing. 

As  long  as  the  average  Vietnamese's  reac- 
tions to  his  goverrunents  representatives  are 
compounded  of  these  emotions,  we  will  al- 
ways have  a  Viet  Cong  and  all  that  goes 
with  it.  Under  the  circvimstances,  one  can- 
not blame  the  people  for  choosing  the  Viet 
Cong  in  preference  to  their  central  govern- 
ment. The  situation  will  not  change  until 


the  people  get  decent  and  upright  treatment 
from  government  represenUtlves  whom  they 
can  trust  and  respect. 


posrrivE  STEPS  that  can  be  takkn 

1  Stop  treating  corruption  as  a  delicate. 
unmentionable  subject  Openly  acknowledge 
that  It  exlste  and  openly  state  that  the  US. 
prop'>ses  to  do  something  about  It.  The  poli- 
ticians, the  grafters,  and  all  the  generally 
slimy  people  whose  toes  will  be  stepped  on 
win  "make  a  great  outcry.  The  little  people, 
across  the  board,  will  applaud  the  action. 

2  Create  an  antl-corruptlon  office  within 
the  US.  Mission.  Invite  the  GVN  to  create  a 
counterpart  organization.  Publicly  announce 
its  existence  and  officially  announce  It  to  the 
GVN.  Invite  all  persons  wishing  to  report  In- 
cidents of  corruption  to  freely  communicate 
with  the  office.  Offer  rewards  to  non-Ameri- 
cans for  information  of  substance.  Shed  the 
light  of  day  on  the  situation  by  making  con- 
firmed data  available  to  the  press. 

3.  Confront  the  GVN  with  examples  as  fast 
and  as  often  as  they  develop.  Demand  cor- 
rective action  and  force  It  by  actual  exposure 
of  Individuals  concerned  and  withdrawal  of 
U  8.  support  of  any  program  involved.  Insist 
that  law  enforcement  and  revenue  collecting 
officials  go  to  Jail  and  be  publicly  disgraced 
for  Involvement  In  graft  and  corruption. 

4    Abandon   our   present   devotion   to   the 
fiction  that  corruption  Is  the  special  field  of 
lower  and  middle  echelon  government  ofll- 
clale.  Instead  place  the  blame  squarely  where 
It  belongs— right  at  the  top.  We  cannot  ex- 
pect lower  echelons  to  cease  their  compara- 
tively petty  larceny  peculations  when  they 
know  of  the  wholesale  massive  takes  among 
the  top  echelons.  As  one  official  explained  his 
concept  of  such  corrective  action— when  the 
house  leaks  during  the  rain  you  don't  fix  the 
floor  or  the  side  walls  first,  you  start  at  the 
top  with  the  roof.  Display  no  hesitation  in 
naming  the  political  figures  who  control  the 
plush  and  expensive  bars  and  night  clubs; 
name  the  prominent  persons  whose  names 
are  linked  to  gold  smuggling  and  opium  deal- 
ing;   publicize    those    who    have    "acquired 
tracts  of  land  Just  prior  to  its  devotion  to 
military  or  development  purposes;  point  out 
the  generals  who  are  busy  building  multiple 
hotels  and   fancy  villas  at  Dalat  and  Vung 
Tau  and  such  places. 

5  EUlmlnate  the  root  of  corruption  by 
making  It  possible  for  GVN  employees  to 
secure  a  real  living  wage.  One  GVN  Minis- 
ter with  whom  I  discussed  this  suggested 
the  way  to  accomplish  this  was  to  fire  half 
of  all  GVN  employees  and  pay  the  remainder 
double  their  present  salaries.  This  is  over- 
simplification but  Is  on  the  right  track.  The 
GVN  has  dozens  of  unneeded  offices  and 
thousands  of  unneeded  employees  In  Its 
swollen  bureacracy.  Some  heroic  measures 
could  be  Uken  to  reduce  numbers,  demand 
adequate  performance  from  those  remain- 
ing, and  pay  them  accordingly. 

6.  The  campaign  for  correction  should 
start  vrtth  a  program  to  announce  to  every- 
one that  "the  party  Is  over  and  the  game 
will  be  played  straight  from  now  on"  and 
that  except  In  flagrant  cases  involving  higher 
echelons,  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  dig 
Into  past  history  of  anyone  who  henceforth 
toes  the  line. 

7.  The  U.S.  must  take  the  Initiative  In 
this  pud,  once  having  started,  must  con- 
tinue with  It.  Vietnamese  Government  of- 
ficials are  so  Involved  that  very  few  have 
hands  sufficiently  clean  that  they  can  make 
an  immediate  major  Independent  contribu- 
tion. In  the  starting  phase  at  least,  it  will 
be  necessary  for  the  U.S.  to  take  the  onus 
of  such  criticism  as  this  program  will  gen- 
erate. Vietnamese  officials,  who  have  them- 
selves been  involved  In  corrupt  practices.  wlU 
be  in  an  indefensible  position  if  they  initi- 
ally impose  disciplinary  measures  on  col- 
leagues and  subordinates  who  are  well  aware 
of  the  officials'  own  past  shortcomings. 


8.  Above  all.  don't  make  this  a  classified 
subject  and  thereby  bury  it.  Shed  the  light 
ot  day  upon  corruption  to  the  fullest  degree 
possible.  On  this  subject,  every  single  last 
Vietnamese  Is  vitally  Involved  and  both  he 
and  his  American  counterpart  have  a  defi- 
nite  "need  to  know". 


FORMER  SUPREME  COURT  JUSTICE 

TOM  CLARK  APPLIES  WISDOM  OF 

HIGH     TRIBUNAL    TO     TASK     OF 

PRESIDENTS      COMMISSION      ON 

HUMAN  RIGHTS  PROGRAM 

Mr    PROXMIRE.   Mr.  President,  the 

practical    wisdom   of    former   Supreme 

Court  Justice  Thomas  C.  Clark  is  now 

being  applied  to  the  work  of  the  Presi- 

dents  Coimnission  for  the  Observance  of 

Human  Rights  Year  1968. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  with  the  se- 
lection of  this  distinguished  American  to 
serve  on  the  Commission  because  Tom 
Clark  always  traveled  a  firm  course  of 
responsibility  in  all  his  endeavors. 

Justice  Clark's  dedicated  service  to  his 
country  and  profession  is  continuing  as 
strongly,  although  he  retired  from  the 
Supreme  Court  Bench  on  June  12,  1967. 
His  invaluable  contributions  on  this 
high  tribunal  began  in  1949  with  his  ap- 
pointment by  President  Truman.  Justice 
Clark  brought  to  that  lofty  pillar  of  law 
his  experience  as  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States.  Prior  to  that,  he  had 
been  Assistant  Attorney  General  in 
Charge  of  Antitrust  Division  in  the  Jus- 
tice Department  from  1943  to  1945. 

The  Justice,  who  also  served  as  civil 
district  attorney  in  Dallas  County,  Tex., 
received  his  A.B.  and  LL.  B.  degrees  from 
the  University  of  Texas. 

His  appointment  to  the  President's 
Commission  for  the  Observance  of  Hu- 
man Rights  Year  certainly  is  deserving 
of  commendation,  and  our  support  in 
focusing  the  attention  of  all  Americans 
on  the  need  for  ratification  of  the  human 
rights  conventions. 


weapon  of  modern  technology  avaUable 
and  every  dollar  which  our  domestic 
economy  would  permit.  President  John- 
son's message  reminds  us  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  falter  or  withdraw  from  that 
battle.  Every  segment  of  our  society, 
government,  industry,  and  private  citi- 
zens, must  work  together  to  insure  that 
we  will  be  victorious. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  examine  care- 
fully the  President's  message  and  to  act 
on  it  with  speed  and  conviction.  Let 
us  appropriate  the  funds  requested 
promptly,  for  at  this  stage  in  the  battle 
any  delay  could  be  fatal  to  the  lives  of 
our  citizens  and  to  the  very  quality  of  our 
environment. 


STRONG  SUPPORT  FOR  THE  PRESI- 
DENT'S PROPOSALS  ON  ENVIRON- 
MENTAL HEALTH 
Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  President 
Johnson  has  recently  proposed  a  compre- 
hensive program  to  deal  with  one  of  the 
Nation's  most  urgent  domestic  problems: 
the  ever-increasing  problem  of  pollution 
hazards  on  our  environment. 

In  his  message  to  Congress  on  environ- 
mental health,  the  President  has  sounded 
the  alarm  about  the  grave  threats  to 
environment    posed    by    air    pollution. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  quality 
of  our  environment  has  been  deteriorat- 
ing rapidly,  and  that  the  health  and  wel- 
fare   of    our    citizens    is    imminently 
threatened.  Concerned  citizens  are  now 
struggling  for  the  right  to  escape  their 
congested,  polluted  environment.  It  is  our 
responsibility  to  grant  them  that  right. 
Since  1963,  when  Congress  passed  the 
Clean  Air  Act,  we  have  waged  an  un- 
ceasing battle  against  the  contamination 
of  our  atmosphere.  Last  year,  with  the 
unanimous  passage  of  the  Air  Quality 
Act,  we   acknowledged   that   the   fight 
against  air  pollution  was  a  major  battle 
to  be  fought  on  all  fronts,  using  every 


ADDRESS  BY  M.  CECIL  MACKEY.  AS- 
SISTANT SECRETARY  FOR  POLICY 
DEVELOPMENT,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
TRANSPORTATION,  AT  ENGI- 
NEERS' DAY  ASSEMBLY.  DREXEL 
INSTITUTE 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  last 
month,  M.  Cecil  Mackey,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  PoUcy  Development  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  delivered 
an  excellent  address  to  the  19th  annual 
Engineers'  Day  assembly  at  Drexel  Uni- 
versity in  Philadelphia. 

Secretary  Mackey  spoke  on  man's 
ability— or  lack  of  it  to  date— to  adopt 
technology  to  his  social  requirements.  As 
he  so  eloquently  pointed  out,  the  genius 
of  man  has  been  able  to  develop  an 
enormous  array  of  inventions  whose  ca- 
pacity for  social  good  or  social  disaster 
is  without  precedent. 

Using  the  automobile  as  an  example 
to  illustrate  his  iwint.  Secretary  Mackey 
suggested  that  a  balance  sheet  be  put  to- 
gether   showing    the    benefits   of    auto 
transportation  on  the  one  side  and  the 
total  economic  and  social  costs  on  the 
other  side.  For  quite  some  time  now  we 
liave  been  concerned  with  identifying 
and  reducing  the  economic  costs  of  our 
technological    developments.    Too    long, 
however  have  we  ignored  the  social  costs, 
which  are  often  difficult  to  identify  and 
even  more  difficult  to  compute.  But  if  we 
could  reduce  the  cost  in  human  lives 
caused  by  auto  accidents,  the  costs  oi 
traffic  control  and  law  enforcement,  the 
costs  of  highway  construction  and  main- 
tenance, the  cost  of  obtaining  adequate 
compensation  for  personal  injury  and 
property  damage,  and  the  costs  resulting 
from  air  pollution,  then  the  net  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  the  automobile  would 
be  greatly  enhanced.  The  same  can  be 
said  for  many  other  products  of  our  ad- 
vanced technology. 

The  Department  of  Transportation 
and  the  Committee  on  Commerce  are 
working  together  to  reduce  the  social 
costs  of  some  of  our  technology,  for  ex- 
ample, in  our  hearings  on  auto  accident 
compensation  and  insurance  beginning 
next  week.  All  of  us  should  be  concerned 
as  Secretary  Mackey  shows  us  with  this 
matter  of  accounting  because  as  more 
time  passes  without  cost  reduction,  the 
greater  the  costs  will  become.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  Assistant  Secretan' 
Mackey's  timely  address  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Remarks  or  M  Ctctl  Mackey.  Asbibtant 
Secretary  or  Transportation  for  Policy 
Development,  Prepared  for  Delivery  at 
THE  19th  Annual  Engineers'  Day  Assem- 
bly. Drexel  UNtvERsrrY.  Philadelphia.  Pa  , 
February  20.   1968 

In  his  1968  State  of  the  Union  address  and 
In  his  Consumer  Message  to  the  Congress  ear- 
lier this  month  President  Johnson  has  once 
again  directed  our  attention  to  the  impor- 
tance of  safeguarding  the  individual's  Inter- 
est m  our  affluent  but  increasingly  Imper- 
sonal and  technologically-oriented  society. 
The  question  before  us,  he  said.  Is  not  "How 
can  we  achieve  abundance?"  but  "How  shall 
we  use  our  abundance?"  The  underlying 
problem  Is  not  new.  of  course,  but  In  pro- 
claiming the  citizen's  basic  rights — partic- 
ularly his  "right  to  safety'— the  President 
has  placed  the  individual  In  the  forefront  of 
government  attention. 

Man's  ability  to  adapt  technology  to  his 
social  requirements — to  harness  his  engineer- 
ing Innovations  to  the  human  spirit — re- 
mains one  of  the  great  challenges  of  civili- 
zation. Lewis  Mumford  has  written  eloquent- 
ly. If  perhaps  pessimistically,  about  this  en- 
counter between  man  and  the  machine.  What 
we  are  talking  about  today,  therefore.  Is  not 
a  new  Issue — It  has  been  with  us  at  lease 
since  our  prehistoric  ancestors  flrst  learned 
how  to  make  dre. 

But  the  gravity  of  the  challenge — Its  com- 
plexity and  Implications — seems  to  me  to  be 
greater  today  than  ever  before.  The  genius 
of  the  scientist,  the  pragmatic  brilliance  of 
the  engineer,  and  the  great  institutional  in- 
novations of  our  lime  have  combined  to  put 
at  our  disposal  an  enormous  array  of  inven- 
tions whose  capacity  for  social  good  or  social 
disaster  Is  without  precedent.  Today  we  can 
do  more — travel  farther — learn  infinitely 
more  about  the  world  around  us — and  do  all 
of  this  with  fewer  resources — than  at  any 
time  In  this  planet's  history.  Rightly,  and 
proudly,  we  can  claim  to  be  wizards  of  science 
and  engineering.  But  we  have  yet  to  prove 
our  capacity  to  make  science  man's  servant 
rather  than  his  master. 

The  challenge  of  technology  to  the  human 
spirit  Is  no  better  iKustrated  than  by  trans- 
portation, and  especially  that  wonderful 
thing,  the  automobile.  The  automobile,  with 
lis  speed,  fiexibillty.  and  susceptibility  to 
mass  prcdu::tlon  h.is  perhaps  done  more  to 
affect  our  lives  than  any  other  Innovation. 
If  man's  frst  lo\e  aff.-xlr  took  place  in  the 
Garden  of  Eden,  his  second  cert.ilnly  began 
when  Henrv  Ford  created  the  Model  T  and 
put  It  within  the  economic  reach  of  most 
.-American  families. 

In  many  respects,  the  automobile  is  the 
backbone  of  the  OS.  economy.  This  year 
Americans  will  <pend  more  than  $70  billion 
for  the  purchase  and  use  of  their  passenger 
cars.  More  than  $30  blKlon  alone  will  be  in- 
vested In  new  .auto-  another  $20  billion  will 
be  spent  for  g  isollne  .md  oil.  and  $12  billion 
in  repairs  and  purchases  of  accessories.  In  all, 
autos  account  for  about  a  tenth  of  our  $800 
blUlcn  annus!  gross  national  product.  Our 
dollar  expenditures  .'or  goods  and  services 
connected  with  the  automobile  alone  exceed 
the  entire  ONP  of  mo«<t  countries  of  the 
world— more  th-in  the  ONP  of  B»:glu:Ti.  the 
Netherlands,  and  Italy  combined 

Too  often,  however,  we  are  so  dazzled  by 
the  economic  .md  transport  benefits  of  the 
automobile  that  we  fall  to  recognize  its  ad- 
verse effects.  Consider  these  f,^ctor5: 

This  year  more  thin  50.000  people  will  be 
killed  In  more  than  10  million  .luto  a:-cldents. 
.^bout  4.5  million  people  will  sii.'-tain  Injury. 
More  than  a  million  will  be  disabled. 

A«  much  as  20'  of  all  annual  expenditures 
for  police  activity  Is  related  essentially  to 
traffic  control  and  rout  ne  enforcement  of 
relatively  minor  traffic  violations. 


An  estimated  50'-  of  the  time  and  costs 
of  operation  of  our  court  system  Is  directly 
related,  in  one  way  or  another,  to  motor 
vehicle  operations. 

Of  an  estimated  400.000  tons  of  waste  mat- 
ter poured  Into  the  air  over  the  US  every 
day.  Just  about  one-half  emanates  from  the 
automobile  The  social  cost  of  the  resulting 
air  poUuUon  is  shockingly  high.  Not  only 
Is  there  some  considerable  basis  for  attrib- 
uting deaths  and  illness  to  air  pollution,  one 
study  has  concluded  that  in  densely  popu- 
lated urban  areas  the  added  cost  of  living 
can  work  out  to  as  much  ns  $800  a  year  for 
a  family. 

One  would  almost  think  that  automobiles 
eat  concrete  and  asphalt.  Certainly  they  have 
a  large  appetite  for  new  highways.  Over  the 
last  dozen  years  we  have  invested  $40  billion 
in  the  interstate  highway  program.  This  year. 
Federal.  State  and  local  governments  will 
spend  approximately  $15  billion  on  the  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  streets  and 
highways.  The  Federal-aid  highway  program 
alone  will  exceed  $4  billion. 

The  actual  coat  of  construction  of  new 
highways— astounding  though  It  may  l)e — 
represents  only  part  of  the  actual  costs.  In 
addition  to  construction  coats,  one  must 
reckon  with  the  coats  of  dislocation  of  fam- 
ilies who  must  be  moved  to  clear  the  right- 
of-way — with  encroachment,  and  sometimes 
destruction,  of  parks  and  recreational  fa- 
cilities—with  the  obliteration  of  historic 
sites.  These  coets.  though  difficult  to  reckon. 
are  Just  as  real,  just  as  Important,  as  the 
coBU  of  steel  and  concrete  which  go  into 
the  freeways. 

It  would  be  extremely  interesting  If  we 
could  put  together  a  balance  sheet  showing 
the  beneflU  of  auto  transportation  on  the 
one  side  and  the  total  economic  and  social 
costs  on  the  other  side.  Unfortunately,  we 
do  not  have  such  a  balance  sheet  We  have, 
in  fact,  been  far  too  long  In  beginning  to 
Identify  all  the  items  that  belong  on  buch 
a  ledger.  On  the  baala  of  the  evidence  which 
Is  readily  available,  however.  It  Is  obvious 
that  we  have  done  a  very  poor  job  to  date 
in  harmonizing  the  technology  of  the  auto- 
mobile with  the  totol  needs  of  our  society, 
all  things  considered. 

We  have  simply  (ailed  to  develop  an  effi- 
cient and  reliable  means  of  Identifying  the 
total  social  costs  of  our  technology  and  mak- 
ing an  appropriate  assignment  of  its  burdens 
to  those  v^ho  are  otherwise  Inclined  oniy  to 
reap  the  benefits. 

While  we  still  have  a  long  way  to  go  in 
adapting  technology  to  society,  there  are  nev- 
ertheless signs  in  transportation  that  sug- 
gest the  beginnings  of  an  awareness  that  the 
overhead  or  social  costs  must  be  placed  on 
the  balance  Just  two  years  ujo  we  were  add- 
ing millions  of  automobiles  to  our  streets 
with  practically  no  attention  to  their  safety 
features.  There  was  no  systematic  analysis  of 
auto  accidents,  their  causes,  or  effects  on 
those  involved.  As  a  society  we  had  virtually 
clueed  our  eyes  to  the  human  toll  taken  in 
auto  accidents. 

Today  much  of  this  has  changed.  The  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  exercising  au- 
thority conferred  by  the  National  Traffic  and 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act— signed  Into  law 
by  President  Johnson  on  September  9.  1966 — 
is  systematically  scrutinizing  autos  and  auto 
accidents  with  a  view  to  reducing  their  num- 
ber and  the  severity  of  human  injury.  Much 
research  is  underway,  but  already  there  are 
oncouraging  signs  of  real  progress— progress 
that  can  be  measured  In  terms  of  lives  saved 
and  serious  injuries  avoided. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example.  The  collapsible 
steering  wheel  is  now  required  on  new  cars. 
It  is  a  comparatively  simple  mechanical  In- 
novation, lu  cost  Is  not  great.  Yet  prelimi- 
nary statistical  evidence  tends  to  show  that 
if  every  auto  were  equipped  with  a  collapsible 
steering  wheel,  deaths  in  auto  accidents 
would  be  reduced  by  one-fourth.  Think  what 
this  means — of  the  53.000  persons  killed  laat 


year,  more  than  13.000  could  have  been  saved! 
Just  one  more  illustration:  New  required 
antl-penetratlon  windshields,  which  began 
appearing  in  U.S. -built  automobiles  In  1966, 
can  reduce  severe  facial  lacerations  by  BC; . 
In  all,  the  Department  of  Transportation 
has  promulgated  23  auto  safety  regulations. 
New  windshields,  seat  belts  and  shoulder  har- 
nesses, and  built-in  head  supports,  combined 
with  modifications  In  the  design  of  the  In- 
terior of  new  cars.  wUl  greatly  reduce  death 
and  Injury  In  auto  accidents.  This  will  help 
avoid  some  of  the  large  social  coau  attribut- 
able to  auto  transportation.  Clearly,  we  are 
making  some  meaningful  progress. 

Much  more  can  l>e  done,  however,  to  cut 
human  loss  associated  with  auto  accidents. 
A  system*  view  of  accidents  must  take  Into 
account  at  least  two  other  principal  factors. 
First,  through  Improved  highway  design. 
l)etter  driver  education,  and  Improved  licens- 
ing procedures,  many  accidents  can  be 
avoided  by  eliminating  certain  accident-re- 
lated causes. 

Second,  recognizing  that  whatever  we  do 
motor  vehicle  accident  can  never  be  com- 
pletely prevented,  we  must  be  certain  that 
we  have  a  fair  and  efficient  means  for  provid- 
ing compensation  to  the  victims.  Cars  will 
collide:  people  will  be  Injured  and  killed.  To 
provide  compensation  when  these  tragic 
events  occur,  we  have  traditionally  relied  on 
a  system  of  Insurance  which  places  heavy 
emphasis  on  negligence,  litigation  and  de- 
termination of  fault.  It  Is  now  a  serlotis 
question,  however,  whether  this  type  of  In- 
surance system  Is  adequately  attuned  to  the 
demands  of  our  auto-orlented  society,  where 
100  million  vehicles  are  operated  nearly  a 
trillion  miles  a  year  over  the  nation's  streets 
and  highways.  Recognizing  this  is  an  Im- 
portant Issue  of  national  concern.  President 
Johnson  has  recently  asked  the  Congress  for 
authorization  for  a  comprehensive  study  led 
by  the  Department  of  Transportation  of  tha 
entire  motor  vehicle  accident  compensation 
system. 

The  social  repercussions  of  the  automobile 
Involve  more  than  accidents  and  their  re- 
sultliig  death  and  Injury.  We  must  also  take 
Into  account  the  effect  of  the  auto  and  Its 
Infra-structure  on  our  environment.  Signifi- 
cantly, Congress.  In  creating  the  Department 
last  year,  directed  that  "special  effort  be 
made  to  preserve  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
countryside  and  public  park  and  recreation 
lands,  wlldUfe  and  waterfowl  reaer\'atlons, 
and  historic  sites." 

In  many  respects  this  Is  historic  legisla- 
tion For  what  may  be  the  flrst  time  Con- 
press  Indicated  that  as  much  attention 
should  be  given  to  environmental  "cost"  as 
the  actual  dollar  costs  Involved  in  the  de- 
velopment of  transportation  facilities.  The 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  for  example.  Is 
admonished  not  to  approve  any  program  or 
project — such  as  a  new  highway — which 
would  require  the  use  of  public  park  or  rec- 
reational land  or  an  historic  site  "unless 
.  there  Is  no  feasible  and  prudent  alternative 
to  the  use  of  such  land,  and  such  program 
Includes  all  possible  planning  to  minimize" 
the  resulting  harm  The  character  of  this 
legislative  directive,  as  you  can  appreciate. 
Is  such  that  It  leaves  a  great  deal  of  responsi- 
bility In  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  Es- 
tablishment of  appropriate  criteria  and  their 
sound  Implementation  represent  difficult  and. 
In  many  ways,  unique  challenges.  The  De- 
partment Is  actively  engaged  with  this  entire 
problem  and  Important  steps  have  already 
been  taken  to  carry  Congress"  directive  Into 
action. 

From  a  broader  standpoint.  It  Is  vital  to 
recognize  that  these  legislative  provisions 
embod>  a  recognition  that  transportation 
systems  embody  "costs"  which  heretofore 
have  not  been  directly  reflected  In  our  pricing 
mechanism.  Just  as  with  auto  accidents  and 
Injuries,  the  loss  of  valuable  recreational 
areas  and  the  disruption  of  communities  have 
their  hidden  costs  too. 
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Recent  efforts  to  require  explicit  recogni- 
tion of  social  costs— creative  and  substantial 
though  ihev  are— go  only  part  of  the  way 
in  establishing  a  mechanism  for  dealing  with 
the  social  attributes  of  technology.  Again, 
let  me  v.se  the  automobile  as  a  case  for 
lllustrr.tlon.  Earlier  I  noted  that  the  col- 
lapsible steering  wheel— now  required  on  new 
cars— can  seemingly  reduce  auto  accident 
deaths  bv  "25  percent.  Seat  belts,  shoulder 
harnesses,  and  other  devices  and  changes  In 
design  can  also  help  reduce  Injuries  and 
death  ^     , 

What  is  striking  is  that  this  kind  of  me- 
chanical adaptation  does  not  involve  any  rad- 
icallv  new  innovations.  Tlie  collapsible  steer- 
ing wheel  was  well  known  In  the  auto  In- 
cHistrv  40  vears  ago.  It  could  probably  have 
been  installed  In  the  1920's  at  a  very  small 
addition  In  cost.  If  it  had  been.  It  would 
have  saved  tens  of  thousands  of  lives. 

Whv,  then,  was  It  not  introduced  by  the 
automobile     Industry?     Why     did     It     take 
a  Ralph  N.sder  to  bring  auto  safety  into  the 
spotlight    of    public    attention?    Why    have 
manv    important    safety    equipment    items 
been  Installed  by  auto  manufacturers  only 
in  response  to  mandatwry  Federal  standards? 
The    major    auto    companies— as    you    well 
Ijnow — have  been  quite  successful  In  finan- 
cial  terms:    one   might  even  say   richly   en- 
dowed.   Their    sales   and    their   profits   have 
perml::ed    them    to    employ    thousands    of 
scientists    and    engineers.    It    would    hardly 
have   been   beyond   this  key   industry's  eco- 
nomic or  technical  capability  to  develop  and 
offer  to  the  public— on  its  own  initiative- 
safer     automobiles     and     improved     safety 
equipment     Why,    then,    has   so   little   been 
done   in   this  important  area  and   so  much 
attention  concentrated  on  the  development 
of  new  color  schemes,  the  contour  of  body 
lines,  the  design  of  more  powerful  engines, 
and  the  perfection  of  such  marvelous  con- 
tributions  to  posterity   as   the  lighted  ash- 
tray? To  this  haunting  question  I  have  no 
simple  answer.  But  there  is  an  even  more  Im- 
portant question — one  that  looks  to  the  fu- 
ture rather  than  the  past:  Has  the  automo- 
bile Industry  now  made  a  total  commitment 
to  safety?  Has  the  industry  recognized  and 
:iccepted   the   full   responsibility    that  must 
be  an  Integral  part  of  providing  the  nation 
with  the  mobility  it  wants?  And  finally,  has 
there  been  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
automobile  and  the  highway  must  be  viewed 
In  the  broadest  context  of  its  environmental 
impact? 

Unfortunately  the  answers  are  not  as  en- 
couraging as  we  might  hope.  Institutional 
rigidities  impede  progress  and  attitudes 
change  too  slowly— despite  a  Congressional 
mandate  and  strong  Presidential  leadership. 
The  total  costs  of  the  automobile — the  cost 
of  accidents,  the  full  cost  of  highway  con- 
struction, the  cost  of  land  used  for  free- 
ways rather  than  for  recreation,  the  cost 
of  air  pollution —  must  ultimately  be  refiect- 
ed  in  the  pricing  mechanism.  This  will  give 
all  the  ir.dustrles  that  together  are  respon- 
sible for  our  motor  vehicle  transportation 
system  stronger  incentive  to  focus  much 
more  of  their  attention  on  steps  which  can 
be  taken  to  reduce  the  social  costs  of  their 
products. 

CONTROL  OF  AIR  AND  WATER 
POLLUTION 


Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  a  sood 
deal  of  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
need  for  controlling  air  and  water  pol- 
lution. The  need  is  tremendous.  This 
Congress  and  earlier  Congresses  have 
faced  up  to  that  need  by  enacting  leg- 
islation that  requires  the  States  to  es- 
tablish pollution  abatement  and  control 
programs  that  will  assure  the  people  of 
this  Nation  a  livable  environment.  I  have 


coauthored  and  strongly  supported  this 
legislation.  To  me,  pollution,  both  air 
and  water,  is  one  of  the  Nation's  most 
serious  domestic  problems. 

One  of  the  problems  that  has  plagued 
all  of  us,  and  particularly  the  members 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  is  how  to  finance  the  cost  of  pol- 
lution control.  The  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Worlis  have  recognized 
that,  to  be  successful,  a  partnership  ef- 
fort by  the  public,  industry,  and  govern- 
ments at  all  levels  will  be  needed  to 
carry  out  the  programs  and  to  finance 
them. 

The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Administration  has  recently  reported  in 
volume  I  of  the  "Cost  of  Clean  Water" 
that    municipal    and    industrial    water 
cleanup  will  cost  between  $26  and  S29 
billion  over  the  next  5  years.  These  are 
staggering  figures,  particularly  in  light 
of  today's  difficult  economic  conditions, 
and  it  is  an  absolute  necessity  that  we 
allocate  our  resources  wisely  and  prop- 
erly. We  cannot  afford  to  curtail  our  ac- 
tivities in  pursuing  the  programs  needed 
to    assure    a    desirable    environmental 
quality.  Nor  can  we  afford  to  waste  large 
sums  of  money  on  programs  that  are  not 
beneficial  to  our  people.  The  President 
is  expected  to  make  recommendations  to 
Congress  on  a  program  that  may  give 
incentives  to  industry  in  financing  the 
cost  of  pollution  control  efforts.   I  am 
eager  to  see  exactly  what  the  President 
will  be  recommending. 

However,  before  we  can  intelligently 
make  public  policy  on  the  type  of  incen- 
tive program  that  should  be  adopted,  we 
need  to  know  about  the  State  standards 
that  are  being  approved.  Senator  Muskie 
has  announced  that  oversight  hearings 
will  be  held  later  this  year  to  see  what 
progress  is  being  made  with  our  water 
pollution  control  programs.  I  look  for- 
ward to  those  hearings  because  there  are 
many  questions  that  need  to  be  answered. 
Several  weeks  ago,  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Association  of  State  and  In- 
terstate Water  Pollution  Control  Admin- 
istrators, in  Hartford,  Conn..  James  G, 
Watt,  secretary  to  the  Natural  Resources 
Committee  of  the  National  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  spoke  on  the  subject  matter 
of  incentives  to  industry  for  waste  treat- 
ment faculties.  Mr.  Watt  suggests  that— 
The  best  incentives  that  could  be  provided 
would   be  the  establishment  of   meaningful 
and  reasonable  water  quality  standards  and 
the  adoption  of  a  realistic  timetable  for  their 
implementation. 

Mr.  Watt  calls  for  a  realistic  pro- 
gram—not Federal  handouts.  He  goes  on 
to  say,  however,  that  if  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration  de- 
mands that  the  States  require  "treatment 
for  treatment  sake  or  in  effect  a  national 
effluent  standard"  then  industry  will  be 
compelled  to  ask  for  a  substantial  m- 
crease  in  the  tax  credits  allowed  for  pol- 
lution control  facilities.  I  am  hopeful  that 
it  will  be  clearly  established  at  our  over- 
sight hearings  that  a  reasonable  program 
is  being  developed. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  this  sub- 
ject I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
pririted  in  the  Record  the  speech  given 
by  Mr.  Watt  of  the  national  chamber, 
followed  by  an  exchange  of  correspond- 
ence that  Mr.  Watt  had  with  former 


Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Frank 
C.  Di  Luzio. 

There  being  no  Objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Tax  Incentives  for  Industrial  Waste  Tbeat- 

MENT    FACILiriES 

(By  James  O.  Watti' 
Present  water  pollution  control   programs 
niake  wise  corporate  decisions  extremely  dif- 
licult.  Before  an  executive  can  commit  the 
resources  of   a  corporation   for  waste   treat- 
ment facilities,  he  needs  to  know  how  much 
water  treatment  is  necessary   to  assure   the 
desired  water  quality  and  how  soon  the  fa- 
cilities must  be  in  operation.  Can  he  be  sure 
of   what  the   government  requirements  will 
be  tomorrow,  next  year,  or  two  years  from 
now?  He  needs  to  know  the  various  alterna- 
tives  available   for    financing   the    pollution 
control  and  abatement  facilities.  Can  he  an- 
ticipate what  financial  "benefits  "  might  be 
made  available  if  he  were  to  wait  for  Con- 
gress to  act? 

Frustrating  questions  such  as  these  make 
today's  program  timely  and  valuable.  I  ap- 
preciate the  opportunity  to  discuss  with  you 
the  question  of  Tax  Incentives  for  Indus- 
trial Waste  Treatment  Facilities." 

The  best  incentives  that  could  be  provided 
would  be  the  establishment  of  meaningful 
and  reasonable  water  quality  suindards  und 
the  adoption  of  a  realistic  timetable  for  their 
implementation.  These  are  the  objectives  of 
the  Water  Quality  Control  Act  of  1965  us  set 
forth  in  the  Congressional  Committee  reports 
and  the  floor  debate  which  accompanied  the 
passage  of  the  Act.  Unfortunately,  recent  evi- 
dence  suggests  some  state  and  interstate 
water  quality  standards  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  include  requirements 
which  would  bypass  the  water  quality  cri- 
teria defined  at  the  public  hearings. 

When  Congress  enacted  the  Water  Quality 
Act  in  1965,  it  delegated  to  the  Secretary  ex- 
tensive authority  to  implement  a  program 
that  would  assure  the  adoption  of  meaning- 
ful and  effective  state  water  quality  control 
programs.  The  purpose  of  these  state  pro- 
grams is  to  "enhance  the  quality  and  value" 
of  our  interstate  water  resources  for  the 
benefit  of  the  "public  health  and  welfare." 
It  was  the  quality  of  the  waters  of  the  nation 
that  was  of  concern  to  the  members  of  Con- 
gress. Unfortunately,  it  appears  as  if  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  is  more  interested  in 
requiring  secondary  treatment  of  all  waste 
watsrs,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  irrespective  of 
quality  requirements. 

In  many  Instances,  the  difference  between 
primary  and  secondary  treatment  will  not 
be  significant  to  the  receiving  waters.  In 
such  cases,  it  is  poor  public  policy  to  require 
the  additional  cost  of  secondary  treatment. 
Treatment  for  treatment's  sake  is  a  luxury 
we  cannot  afford  when  we  are  confrontea 
with  a  war  in  Viet  Nam.  slums,  unemploy- 
ment, and  a  multitude  of  domestic  problems, 
plus  a  hungry  world. 

On  August  9, 1967.  Secretary  Udall  appeared 
before  the  Senate  Public  Works'  Subcommit- 
tee on  Air  and  Water  Pollution  to  relate  the 
progress  of  the  federal  water  poUution  con- 
trol effort.  In  discussing  the  approval  of  state 
water  quality  standards,  he  remarked:  "The 
most  significant  single  thing  about  the  stand- 
ards that  I  have  approved  is  that  they  call 
for  a  minimum  of  secondary  treatment  for  all 
municipal  wastes  and  a  comparable  degree 
of  treatment  for  Industrial  wastes." 


■  Secretary,  Natural  Resources  Committee 
and  Environmental  Pollution  Advisory  Panel. 
Communliv  and  Regional  Resource  Develop- 
ment GroiJp,  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States.  1615  H  Street.  N.W..  Wash- 
ington D  C  20006.  Presented  to  the  Associa- 
tion of  State  and  Interstate  Water  Pollution 
Control  Administrators  at  its  Annual  Meet- 
ing in  Hartford.  Connecticut,  on  December 
13.  1967. 
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On  November  8.  on  behalT  of  the  National 
Chamber.  I  wrote  to  A^Utant  8«rret*ry  ror 
Water  Pollution  Control.  Frank  C.  Dl  Luzlo. 
and  aaked  U  he  would  clarify  thoee  remark* 
ao  the  buslneas  community  could  make  ap- 
propriate plana.  Our  letter  stated.  "The  inter- 
pretation of  the  phraM  comparable  degree 
of  treatment'  haa  caused  much  concern  In 
the  bualneea  community.  Does  thU  phrase 
imply  the  actual  construction  of  a  secondary 
treatment  facility?  Doee  It  imply  that  an 
Industrial  waste  effluent  should  have  a  qual- 
ity aa  high  as  an  effluent  from  a  municipal 
secondary  treatment  plant?  Does  this  phrase 
Imply  a  certain  percentage  reduction  of  waste 
load  regardless  of  the  quality  of  the  receiving 
water  body?"' 

Unfortunately.  I  have  not  received  an  an- 
swer to  that  November  8  letter,  and  thus  am 
unable  to  report  to  you  how  the  Offlce  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Adminis- 
tration has  Interpreted  the  sUtement  of 
Secretary  Ddall. 

The  interpretation  and  application  of 
Secretary  Udall's  statement  could  conceiva- 
bly cause  us  many  problems  In  the  months 
ahead  In  fact,  trouble  has  already  started. 
States  which  have  agreed  to  the  Secretary's 
demands  are  now  experiencing  difficulty  in 
defining  what  constitutes  the  equivalent  of 
secondary  treatment  for  industrial  waste  If 
your  8tat«°»  legislation  calls  fcr  a  program 
to  aaaure  acceptable  water  quality,  you.  ;i8 
administrator  of  the  program,  will  have  to 
show  that  the  discharges  are  damaging  that 
quality.  Whether  or  not  the  alleged  offender 
(municipality  or  industrial  plant)  does  or 
does  not  have  a  secondary  treatment  facility 
Is  not  the  material  Issue.  If  the  court  finds 
that  the  water  o.uallty  Is  not  Impaired  by 
the  waste  discharged,  the  standards  which 
include  a  requirement  for  secondary  treat- 
ment could  be  thrown  out.  even  though  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  Interior.  Thvis.  the 
effort*  to  Improve  a  meaningful  water  pol- 
lution control  program  would  be  set  back 
for  an  indefinite  period  of  time.  We  cannot 
afford  this  risk.  We  need  a  meaningful  and 
a  determined  program  that  will  secure  for 
ourselves  and  future  generations,  a  desirable 
quality  of  water. 

The  guldeltnea  issued  by  the  Department 
of  Interior  ha.e  been  considered  by  some  as 
having  the  strength  of  law  But  the  fe<i!:r.a 
Act  did  not  require  that  conference  con- 
clusions and  s?condary  treatment,  aa  a  min- 
imum, be  Included  In  sUte  standards.  For 
the  states  to  adopt  standards  solely  to  be  in 
conformity  with  the  guidelines  Is  courting 
trouble. 

The  alarm  has  already  been  sounded  by 
Frank  J.  Barry.  Solicitor  of  the  Department 
of  Interior.  The  Bureau  of  National  Affairs 
reported  In  its  Daily  Report  of  July  28.  1M7. 
the  foUowmg: 

•The  Water  Quality  Act  of  UMJ5  'U  not  a 
law  at  all.'  m  the  Judgment  of  Interior  De- 
partment SoUcltor.  Frank  J.  Barry,  but  mere- 
ly a  methodology"  for  developing  water-pol- 
lutlon-control  standards  of  doubtful  enforce- 
ablUty. 

"Mr.  Barry  was  one  of  four  speakers  here 
(San  Francisco)  at  a  water  pollution  pro- 
gram sponsored  by  the  Federal  Bar  Associa- 
tion's Real  Estate  Commmlttee  at  the 
association's  1967  convention. 

"He  recognized  that  the  1965  act  will  serve 
the  purpose  of  focusing  public  attention  on 
thoee  industries  and  communities  that  are 
the  bad  guvs"  of  water  pollution.  In  that 
sense,  he  viewed  It  as  a  small  step  In  the 
right  direction. 

"But  a  solution  to  the  water  pollution  prob- 
lem and  preservation  of  our  vital  water  re- 
source, he  went  on,  call  for  a  major 
adjustment  In  our  society.  Unless  the  ad- 
justment la  made — and  there  will  be  some 
bitter  battle*  fought'— water  pollution  la 
one  of  the  ways  we  can  'bum  up  clvlUaa- 
tlon."  he  declared." 


Dr.  AiUtchell  Wendell.  L«gal  Coimael  to  the 
Council  of  State  Govemmenu.  and  Secre- 
tary of  this  Asaoclatlon  of  State  Industrial 
Water  Pollution  Control  AdmlnUtrators.  haa 
also  raised  the  warning  flag.  At  the  Water 
PoUuUon  Control  Federation  Meeting,  earlier 
this  year.  Dr.  Wendell  questioned  the  en- 
forceablUty  of  the  FWPCA  s  requirements 
that  State  water  quality  standards  demand 
secondary  treatment  or  Its  equivalent. 

Our  federal  and  state  government  officials 
could  well  afford  to  take  a  new  look  at  the 
present  effort.  Uniformity  of  effluent  stand- 
ards may  readily  be  conceded  as  the  approach 
which  makes  administration  easier.  But.  Is 
It  beet  for  the  country?  Is  It  worth  the  coet 
to  the  taxpayer  and  the  consumer  on  whom 
the  bitfden  ultimately  falls?  In  the  long  run. 
win  It  be  a  source  of  pride  to  the  adminis- 
trators of  the  program? 

The  topic  of  the  discussions  today  la  tax 
incentives  for  industrial  waste  treatment  fa- 
culties. The  word  'Incentive"  is  actually  a 
misnomer.  The  social  responsibility  of  in- 
diutry  and  the  laws  provide  the  Incentives. 
What  society.  Including  the  municipalities 
and  Industries,  should  be  looking  for  Is  the 
mechanism  which  would  permit,  at  the  low- 
est level  possible,  the  fastest  achievement  of 
pollution  control  at  the  least  cost  to  the  gen- 
eral public. 

Because  Congress  determined  as  a  matter  of 
policy   that   pollution   should   be   controlled 
iind  abated  at  a  vastly  accelerated  rate  and 
made  the  federal  government  a  party  to  the 
action.   It  Is  reasonable  to  expect  that   the 
federal  government  would  provide  a  portion 
of   the   funding   required.   Congress   has   al- 
ready provided  some  financial  assistance  to 
munlclpaUtles.  In  addition,  many   members 
of  Congress,  both  In  the  Senate  and  House, 
have   introduced   legislation    to   extend   the 
poUcy    of    financial    assistance    to    Industry. 
These   proposals   would   give   Industry   addi- 
tional ux  credits  ranging  from  7';  on  up  for 
Investmenu  made  In  waste  treatment  facll- 
Itles.  However,  no  formal  Congressional  Com- 
mittee action  has  been  given  to  these  bills. 
The  Senate  Committee  on  Public  Works,  be- 
lieves Congress  should  give  consideration  to 
tax  relief  proposals  for  industrial  pollution 
control  activities.  The  Committee  has  prop- 
erly based  Its  reasoning  on  tlie  fact  that  pol- 
lution control  does  not  constitute  a  revenue- 
producing  Investment  to  Industry,  but  rather 
Is  an  environmental  improvement.  The  Com- 
mittee report  stoted.    ■Installation  of  poUu- 
Uon  control  devices  Is  costly  and  In  many 
cases  nonremuneratlve.  The  billion  dollars  of 
capital   Investment   which   will   have   to  be 
made  by  the  Industrial  sector  for  the  benefit 
of  the  entire  society  will  place  a  substantial 
burden  on  corporate  resources  and  ultimately 
on  the  general  public." 

Industry  haa  supported  the  use  of  tax 
credlU.  In  fact.  Industry  haa  sought  them  to 
offset  the  high  cost  of  constructing  pollution 
control  and  abatement  facilities.  Further- 
more. If  the  FWPCA  requires  the  stotes  to 
demand  secondary  treatment  of  all  waste 
water  discharges,  industry  will  be  required' 
to  cifck  Congress  for  substantial  Increases  In 
the  tax  credlU  allowed  for  capital  Invest- 
ments In  waste  treatment  facilities,  if  It  is 
to  be  able  to  have  the  financial  capability 
for  continuing  producUve  ci^Mclty  expan- 
sion. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National 
Chamber  of  Commerce  has  gone  on  record 
to  say: 

"Present  federal  pollution  control  pro- 
grams emphasize  treatment  methods  and 
construction  of  faculties.  This  emphasU  re- 
quires that  industry  make  large  capital  in- 
vestments and  expensive  attempts  to  Improve 
performance  of  present  government-approved 
methods.  Consequently.  Industry  has  sought 
tax  credits  and  accelerated  amortization  pro- 
visions for  antl-poUutlon  devices.  Additional 
tax  credit*  and  accelerated  amortization  wUl 


be  needed  If  the  present  program*  are  con- 
tinued. 

"Serious  study  need*  to  be  given  to  Incen- 
tives that  would  relate  to  performance  In 
waste  reduction  rather  than  to  the  Uutalla- 
tlon  of  particular  treatment  methods.  One 
weakness  of  the  present  programs  Is  that 
they  tend  to  encourage  the  use  of  estab- 
lished waste  treatment  methods  to  the  pos- 
sible exclusion  of  more  efflclent  solutions 
such  as  process  changes,  or,  in  the  case  of 
water,  in-stream  treatment.  The  present  em- 
phasis also  encourages  large  investments  in 
Individual  capital  facilities  which  may  soon 
face  obsolescence  should  Jointly  owned  or 
operated  facilities  or  less  capital-intensive 
methods  prove  to  be  more  efflclent." 

If  the  federal  government  Is  going  to  de- 
mand that  the  states  require  secondary  treat- 
ment of  all  wastes,  a  good  case  can  be  made 
for  a  substantial  Increase  In  the  tax  credit 
allowed  for  Investment  In  treatment  facilities 
as  being  expenditures  for  some  public  bene- 
fit rather  than  as  treatment  required  to  pre- 
vent injury  to  another. 

However,  it  is  also  Important  to  note  that 
the  mere  authorization  by  Congress  of  a  tax 
credit  Is  of  no  value  unless  industry  can  take 
.-vdvantage  of  that  tax  credit.  You  will  recall 
that  for  five  months  Congress  suspended  the 
7%  Investment  tax  credit  except  for  those 
expenditures  which  were  made  for  pollution 
control  and  abatement  facilities.  For  that 
period  of  time  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
required  that  there  be  federal  certification  of 
those  Investments.  Secretary  Udall  proposed. 
in  the  Federal  Register  of  February  1.  1967. 
a  set  of  conditions  that  would  have  to  be  met 
for  Industry  to  take  advantage  of  the  T^c  tax 
credit.  That  proposed  rule  has  never  been 
promulgated,  but.  If  It  had.  or  If  a  similar 
rule  would  be  applied  to  additional  tax  cred- 
its made  avaUable  by  Congress,  it  would  al- 
most negate  the  Incentive  Intended. 

Under  these  proposed  rules,  the  Secretary 
would  require  double  certification.  That  Is, 
certification  by  state  authorities  and  by  the 
federal  offlclals.  Under  these  proposed  rules  to 
get  the  federal  certification,  conditions  above 
and  beyond  the  state  requirements  would 
have  to  be  met.  For  Industries  seeking  the 
tax  credit,  the  net  effect  would  have  been 
the  pre-emption  of  the  state  water  quality 
standards  by  a  federal  effluent  standard. 
Thus,  the  Intent  of  the  Water  QuaUty  Act  of 
1965  ooiUd  have  been  subetentlally  altered 
by  the  use  of  the  proposed  federal  tax  credit 
certification  requirements. 

If  Congress  should  allow  Industry  a  sub- 
stantial tax  credit  for  treatment  facilities, 
the  entire  credit  could  be  of  little  or  no  value 
to  Indviatry  by  reason  of  the  Secretary"s  cer- 
tification requirements.  Congress  should  set 
forth  the  specific  qualifications,  or  provide 
that  state  certification  wUl  be  sufficient  to 
qualify  for  the  federal  tax  credit. 

Tax  assistance  to  encourage  water  pollu- 
tion abatement  has  been  recognized  as  in 
the  public  Interest  by  a  number  of  states. 
However,  the  tax  credit  application  can  be  a 
problem  when  it  is  difficult  to  show  what 
part  of  the  capital  investment  In  a  new 
plant  has  actually  gone  Into  pollution  con- 
trol and  abatement  facilities.  This  points  up 
the  advlsabUity  of  defining  In  any  legisla- 
tion what  the  rules  should  be  for  certifica- 
tion. States  have  had  to  devise  such  rules  for 
application  of  their  credits.  Granting  the 
states  the  responsibility  of  certification  for 
federal  tax  credit  allowances  would  be  a  prac- 
tical approach  that  would  eliminate  dupli- 
cation of  effort  and  expense. 

liet  me  summarize  my  comments  on  tax 
credits  by  saying  that  if  the  present  FWPCA 
program  continue*  to  demand  that  states 
arbitrarily  insist  upon  secondary  treatment 
of  all  effiuent.  Industry  is  unquestionably 
going  to  need  substantial  tax  credits  to  fi- 
nance the  costly  and  unprofitable  treatment 
faciUUes. 
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Another  "Incentive"  that  might  be  made 
available  to  industry  would  be  an  allowance 
for  the  accelerated  amortization  of  their 
waste  treatment  facilities.  The  business  com- 
munity would  favor  the  quick  write-off  of 
their  capital  costa  In  a  one-to-three  year 
period.  -Thl*  would  be  most  helpful  when 
coupled  with  tax  credlU. 

The  Senate  Public  Works  Committee  sug- 
gested that  congress  should  also  give  con- 
fldMatlMTto  a  federal  loan  program  designed 
o^Ut  industry  with  the  costa  ofpoUut'on 
control.    The    Committee    suggested    that   a 
Rural  Electrification-type  program  might  be 
helpful.  This  REA  program,  as  you  know,  was 
designed  as  a  social  program  to  enhance  the 
telfl^rof  our  rural  citizens.  The  Committee 
states  that,  "The  control  of  pollution  Is  even 
I  more  important  welfare  requirement  of  our 
urb^n  population."  It  may  be  advisable  for 
the  government  to  provide  such  a  loan  pro- 
CTarn,  particularly,  lor  some  of  the  smaller 
or  marginal   plante  that  do  not   have   the 
capital    available    for    financing    the    costly 
wasta  treatment  facilities.  Such  a  program 
could  be  beneftclal,  but  It  does  not  provide 
,    significant   contribution   to    the   costa   cf 
pollution   control   and    abatement   facilities. 
Rather    there  would  be  the  additional  cos>t 
of  the  administration  of  the  program. 

one  meritorious  possibility  for  giving  aid 
,0  industrial  planta  for  pollution  control  and 
.batement  would  be  for  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  make  block  grants  to  the  states  for 
that  specific  purpoee.  The  states  cou  d 
then  administer  a  program  which  would 
i,Uow  for  grants  or  loans  to  those  plants 
which  need  the  funds  to  meet  the  state  re- 
ciulremente.  This  would  permit  the  local 
uuthorltles  to  provide  the  assistance  where 
it  Is  most  urgently  needed  to  Improve  water 
cjuality. 

In   discussing    programs   that   the   federal 
government  might  inaugurate  to  assist  in  our 
c'lntlnuing  efforts  to  control  and  abate  pollu- 
tion   I  feel  compelled  to  comment  upon  the 
suggestion  made  by  some  that  an  affluent  fee 
irogram    be    established.    Conceptually,    the 
ctfluent  fee  program  would  require  Industrial 
plants    and    municipalities   to   pay    for   the 
wastes  discharged   into  streams   and   rivers. 
This  possibility  was  given  serious  attention 
))v  a  Study  Committee  made  up  of  offlclals 
from  the  VS.  Departmente  of  Treasury,  Inte- 
rior.   Commerce.    HEW.    the   Bureau   of    the 
Budget    and  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visors. In  August.   1966,  this  committee  re- 
ported based  upon  the  information  it  had  at 
that  time,  "that  effluent  fees  provide  an  effec- 
tive and  highly  efficient  Incentive  for  water 
pollution  control.  The  Committee,  therefore, 
recommends  their  use  in  addition  to  the  en- 
forcement provisions  enacted  in  the  Water 
Quality  Act  of  1965." 

The  information  and  data  presently  being 
gathered  by  a  similar  conmiittee  within  the 
Government,  haa  overwhelmingly  shown  such 
a  program  would  be  unworkable.  Under  pres- 
ent circumstances,  the  business  community 
would  also  have  to  oppose  any  such  program. 
The    knowledge    new    available    indicates 
liow  Important  pollution  control  policies  are 
to  the  nation,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  water 
citiaUty  but  because  of  the  financial  costs  to 
the  country.  Estimates  of  the  costs  of  treat- 
ment 1  e.,  amortization  of  the  capital  invest- 
ment and  operation  and  maintenance  costs, 
indicate  that  capital   costs   are   about   one- 
fourth  to  one-third  the  total  costa.  In  other 
•vords  the  operation  costs  will  be  about  twice 
the  construction  costs.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  operating  costs  are  a  tax  deductible 
tem  Thus,  If  increased  treatment  is  required, 
.t  reduces  future  taxable  Income.  If  the  in- 
creased   treatment    provides    no    realizable 
benefit  in  the  stream,  the  pubUc  receives  no 
benefit  and  the  governments,  state  and  fed- 
eral, lose  revenues. 

Dr  Henry  C.  Bramer,  an  Industrial  econo- 
mist, formerly  of  Mellon  Institute,  who  is 
well  qualified  in  the  field  of  pollution  control 


mechanics,  as  well  as  economics,  recently  re- 
ported to  the  American  Institute  of  Chemical 
Engineers  how  financially  important  water 
pollution  control  decisions  are  to  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer. 

First,  he  reported  that,  on  the  average, 
operating  costa  to  treat  each  thousand  gal- 
lons of  industrial  process  water  would 
amount  to  10  cents  for  primary  treatment. 
20  cente  for  secondary  treatment,  40  cente 
for  tertiary  treatment. 

In  other  words,  each  decision  to  require 
the  next  higher  degree  of  treatment  doubles 
the  operating  cost. 

For  American  industry,  which  utilizes 
3  700  billion  gallons  of  water  a  year  for  proc- 
essslng  purposes,  the  operating  costs  would 
be  $370,000,000  for  primary  treatment.  $740,- 
000,000  for  secondary  treatment,  $1,480,000,- 
000  for  tertiary  treatment. 

Secondary  treatment  thus  adds  $370  mil- 
lion per  year  to  the  cost  of  treating  Indus- 
trial  water.  Unless  it  is  Justifiable,  it  would 
be  a  poor  allocation  of  resources.  What  It 
adds  as  a  cost  to  municipalities  I  do  not 

know. 

But,  Dr.  Bramer  offers  an  even  more 
ominous  warning  when  he  cautions  that  the 
cost  of  process  water  treatment  is  smaller 
than  the  cost  of  lowering  the  temperature  of 
"cooling  water  "  used  by  industry  to  meet  an 
rrbitrary  effluent  standard,  such  as  90"  P. 
For  American  Industry,  the  operating  and 
amortization  cost  to  provide  cooling  facili- 
ties will  be  in  excess  of  $1  bUllon  a  year  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Bramer. 

Secondary  treatment  of  process  water  plus 
the  cooling  of  'cooling  water"  thus  means 
an  annual  cost  of  $1.8  bUlion. 

If  requlremente  for  secondary  treatment 
are  limited  to  those  areas  where  it  is  Justi- 
fied the  final  cost  will  be  somewhere  between 
the  $370  and  the  $1,800  million  a  year. 

The  next  few  months  are  crucial  for  the 
development  of  our  water  pollution  control 
programs.  The  public  needs  to  know  the  costs 
of  pollution  control  and  the  benefits  to  be 
gained,  so  that  our  poUcy  makers  can  make 
the  right  decisions  In  directing  the  use  of  the 
limited  resources  of  our  municipalities  and 
industries  and  thus,  the  people.  This  is  a 
reBponsibiUty  of  the  technical  leaders 

In  summary,  let  me  say  again  that  the 
best  incentive  that  could  be  made  available 
to  the  industrial  conamunlty,  and  I  am  sure 
to  the  municipalities,  would  be  the  estab- 
lishment of  reasonable  standards,  coupled 
with  a  realistic  timetable,  that  would  protect 
the  water  quality  in  our  rivers,  streams,  and 
lakes  If  we  are  concerned  with  the  quality 
of  water  as  differentiated  from  the  quality 
of  the  effluente,  the  question  of  reasonable- 
ness—reasonable standards  and  reasonable 
time  periods— can  be  easily  determined  by 
vou  the  administrators  of  the  state  pro- 
grams, the  federal  officials,  and  representa- 
tives of  the  business-industrial  community. 
I  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  discussing 
these  problems  with  you. 


much  concern  in  the  business  community. 
Does  this  phrase  imply  the  actual  construc- 
tion of  a  secondary  treatment  facility?  Does 
it  imply  that  an  industrial  waste  effiuent 
should  have  a  quaUty  as  high  as  the  effluent 
from  a  municipal  secondary  treatment  plant? 
Does  thU  phase  Imply  a  certain  percentage 
reduction  in  wasteload,  regardless  of  the 
quality  of  the  receiving  water  body? 

These  questions  reflect  the  uncertainty  of 
the  business  community,  and  the  need  for  a 
clarification  from  your  offlce,  so  that  the  cor- 
rect interpretation  of  this  phrase  may  be 
applied. 

Sincerely, 

JAME8  O.  Watt, 
Secretary,  Natural  Resources  Committee. 


Chamber    of    Commerce    of    the 
UNrrED  States  of  America, 
Waahxngtov.,  D.C.,  November  8, 1967. 
Mr.  Frank  C.  Di  LtJZio. 

Assistant  Secretary.  Water  Pollution  Control. 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior.  Wash- 

inaton,  D.C. 

Dear  Secretary  Di  Luzio:   On  August  9. 

1967    Secretary   Udall   appeared  before   the 

Senate  Public  Works'  Subcommittee  on  Air 

and  Water  Pollution  to  relate  the  progress  of 

the  federal  water  pollution  control  effort.  In 

discussing  the  approval  of  state  water  quaUty 

standards,  he  remarked: 

"The  most  significant  single  thing  about 
the  standards  that  I  have  approved  U  that 
they  call  for  a  minimum  of  secondary  treat- 
ment for  aU  municipal  wastes  and  a  com- 
parable degree  of  treatment  for  industrial 

^'astes."  . 

The  interpretation  of  the  phrase  com- 
parable   degree    of    treatment"    has    caused 


U.S.  Department  op  the  Interior. 
Washington.  D.C,  December  29.  1967. 
Mr.  James  G.  Watt. 

Secretary,     Natural    Resources     Committee. 
Chamber   of   Commerce    of   the   United 
States.  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Watt:   Following  are  my  com- 
mente  on  the  questions  you  raised  in  your 
November  8,   1967,  letter  concerning  defini- 
tions of  degree  of  treatment  In  relation  to 
compUance  with  water  quality  standards. 

Policy  statement  Number  8  in  the  "G«ide- 
lines  for  EstabUshing  Water  Quality  Stand- 
ards for  Interstate  Waters"  includes  the  fol- 
lowing statements:  (1)  "No  .standard  will  be 
approved  which  allows  any  wastes  amenable 
to  treatment  or  control  to  be  discharged 
into  any  Interstate  water  without  treatment 
or  control  regardless  of  the  water  quaUty 
criteria  and  water  use  or  uses  adopted;"  (2) 
".  .  .  no  standard  wUl  be  approved  which  does 
not  require  all  wastes  ...  to  receive  the 
best  practicable  treatment  or  control  unless 
It  can  be  demonstrated  that  a  lesser  degree 
of  treatment  or  control  will  provide  for 
water  quality  enhancement  commensurate 
with    proposed    present    and    future    water 

The  intent  of  this  and  other  policy  state- 
ments is  to  meet  the   requirement  of   the 
Federal    Water    Pollution    Control    Act,    as 
amended,  which  is  to  enhance  the  quaUty 
of  water.  In   this  country,  secondary  treat- 
ment has  become  the  conventionally  accepted 
level  of  treatment  necessary  to  protect  pres- 
ent and  future  water  uses  and  yet  meet  the 
test   of   economic   and   technical   feaslbiUty. 
It  Is  usually  the  degree  of  treatment  implied 
in  the  phrase — "best  practicable  treatment." 
Most  water  pollution  control  offlclals  can 
agree  on  a  general  definition  for  secondary 
treatment   as   appUed   to   municipal   wastes. 
It  is  more  difficult,  however,  to  get  a  con- 
sensus on  a  precise  definition  for  industrial 
wastes.  Thus,  the  use  of  phrases  like  "com- 
parable degree  of  treatment"  or  "equivalent 
high  degree  of  treatment."  Recognizing  the 
vast  differences  in  the  characteristics  of  in- 
dustrial wastes,  the  definition  of  acceptable 
treatment  will  have  to  be  applied  with  rea- 
son   and    tailored    to    the    amenability    of 
specific  wastes  to  receive  treatment.  In  all 
cases,   the   test  of   technical   and   economic 
feasibility  must  be  met. 

The  standards  as  adopted  by  the  States 
often  place  Industrial  biodegradable  wastes 
in  the  same  category  as  municipal  sewage. 
When  acceptable  treatment  is  defined  nu- 
merically for  these  wastes  It  often  is  ex- 
pressed as  at  least  80  to  90  percent  removal 
of  the  biochemical  oxygen  demand  (BOD). 
The  States  and  this  Department  recognize 
that  some  hlghlv  cr.nccntr.Ucd  organic  in- 
dustrial wastes  may  require  removal  efflcien- 
cles  exceeding  the  80  to  90  percent  figure. 

Acceptable  removal  efficiencies  for  non- 
biodegradable wastes  have  not  been  defined 
by  the  States  nor  have  quantitative  guide- 
lines been  Issued  by  the  Federal  Water  PoUu- 
tion  Control  Administration.  The  thrust  of 
pollution  abatement  efforts  in  the  past  has 
been  usually  dU-ected  at  stream  standards, 
not    effluent   standards.    To    meet    drinking 
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water  or  aquatic  life  protection  standards 
thl»  may  have  required  removal  e«c'»cle» 
of  certain  Inorganic  pollut»nu  that  exceeded 
the  80  to  90  percent  values.  This  is  partlcu- 
larlv  true  for  materials  such  as  heavy  metaU 
and  cyanide.  These  materials  and  organic 
compounds  such  as  phenols  can  seriously  im- 
pair the  usefulness  of  water  re  ources.  when 
present  in  very  small  quantities 

In  summary,  the  phrase  -comparable  de- 
gree of  treatment"  will  be  Interpreted  reas- 
onably by  State  and  Federal  water  pollution 
control  officials  I"  will  take  into  account 
feasible  technology  and  economics.  In  many 
instances  the  requirement  for  this  decree  of 
treatment  will  mean  the  con*""f ""^,  °' 
conventional  secondary  treatment  facilities. 
Furthermore,  in  the  case  of  biodegradable 
waste  It  may  mean  effluent  quality  similar 
to  that  for  municipal  effluents  i  a  few  States 
have  expressed  theU-  requirements  in  this 
fashion).  Also,  m  some  instances,  't  «rui 
mean  m-plant  process  controls  coupled,  if 
necessary,  with  waste  treatment. 

A  high  degree  of  waste  treatment  or  con- 
trol should  implement  our  goal  of  prevenUng 
UmlUng  value  required  for  specific  water 
xises  water  quality  degradation  down  to 
some  It  will  also  meet  Secretary  Udall  s  goal 
of  making  water  as  clean  as  possible,  not  un- 
clean as  possible. 

Slocerely  yours. 

Pkank  C.  Di  Lcaio. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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PRESIDENT  BUILDS  ON  THE  MOST 
PAR- REACHING  CLEAN  WATER 
PROGRAM  IN  AMERICAN  HISTORY 
Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  encour- 
aginK— but  hardly  surprising— to  note 
the  emphasis  the  President  placed  on 
water  pollution  in  his  excellent  message. 
•To  Renew  a  Nation."  The  most  far- 
reachinK  water  pollution  control  let?isla- 
tion  in  history  was  passed  while  Lyndon 
Johnson  was  President.  As  a  consequence 
of  the  Presidents  continued  leadership, 
there  is  now.  for  the  first  time,  a  real 
basis  for  confidence  that  the  polluted 
rivers  of  this  country  will  one  day  again 
run  clean. 

The  great  water  crisis  that  we  have 
been  hearing  so  much  about  in  recent 
years  is  being  turned  into  the  groat  w  ater 
clean-up 

The  Water  Quahtv  Act  of  1965  and  its 
companion.  Clean  Water  Restoration 
Act  of  1966.  are  giant  steps  in  that  direc- 
tion. The  Presidents  message  is  a  re- 
affirmation that  there  will  be  no  letup  in 
the  campaign  to  assure  that  all  Ameri- 
carvs  will  have  ample  supplies  of  clean 
water  in  the  years  and  generations  ahead. 
Water   pollution   control   is  achieved 


not  through  miracles  but  through  sound 
planning,  sound  legislation,  and  sound 
action  programs  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment. Thanks  to  President  Johnsons 
leadership  and  the  determination  of  all 
those  involved  in  the  war  on  water  pollu- 
tion, the  essential  components  now  exist 
for  a  national  water  clean-up  crusade. 
I  join  the  President  in  that  effort. 


REPORTS    OP    EXPENDITURES    OP 
POREIGN    CURRENCIES    AND    AP- 
PROPRIATED FUNDS  BY  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  BANKING  AND  CURRENCY 
AND  COMMITTEE  ON  RULES  AND 
ADMINISTRATION 
Mr    HAYDEN.  Mr.  Piesident.  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954.  as  amended.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
the  reports  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency   and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  concerning  the 
foreign  currencies  and  U.S.  dollars  uti- 
lized by  those  committees  in  1967  in  con- 
nection with  foreign  travel. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reports 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


REPORT  OF  EXPEHOITURE  OF  FORE.G.  CURRENCIES  ANO  APPROPH.ATED  FUNDS  BV  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  BANK.NC  AND  CUmNCV,  U.S.  SENATE.  BEnm>nAN_lANDOEC.  31,  1967 


Transportation 


Mncsllaooous 


Total 


NanM  and  country 


Namt  ol  currency 


Senator  Edward  W.  Broalw:  I  ^^       ^       ^„„ 

HongKont -t yj„* 

'"»". ■• New  Taiwan  dollar 

J"**"- * Vietnam  dollar... 

VietaaM ♦ i  «,„ 

Thailand  "" 


Forncn 
currency 


225.00 

6100.00 
1150.00 

800.00 


U  S  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US. 

currency 


40.00 

16.00 
28.00 


40.00 


Forei(n 
currency 


337.50' 

2000.00 
100.00 

1800.00 
850.00 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


US.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  US. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


66.00   193.80            25.72  756.30 

tso'    4277.00             ll.W    8J^ogO 

3"     •  .iiAAA ii;53  3230.00 

29.  45  2850. 00 


15  00     1430.00 

42^00       1300  00  63.20        642.50 


Nettierlands. 
Subtotal  . 


Franc. 


7000.70        1.939.79 


7000.70 


William  I.  Cowin: 
Hong  Kong.. 

Japan 

Taiwan 

Vietnam 

Thailand 
Netherlands 


Hong  Kong  dollar. 

Yen     . 

New  Taiwan  dollar. 

Vietnam  dollar 
Baht       .  - 
Franc 


225.00 

6100.00 
1150.00 


800.00 


40.00 


1,800.00 
85.00 


15.00 
42.00 


200.00 
7. 000. 70 


10.00 
1.939.79 


1,430,00 
441.50 


11.53 
19.50 


3.230.00 
2, 849, 00 
7.000,70 


US  dollar 

equivalent 
or  U.S. 
currency 


131.72 
34.38 
31.25 
26.53 
174.65 
1.939.79 


131.72 
22.50 
31.25 

26.53 
111.50 
1,939.79 


Subtotal. 
Total... 


•"T*- 


Foreign  currency  (US.  dollar  equivalent) 


Mabch  8.  1968, 


REPORT  OF  EXPENOI 


TURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIAUD  FUNDS  BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 


John  Spaekman. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

RULES  AND  ADMINISTRATION,  US  SENATE.  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  DEC.  31, 1967 


Lodging 


Meals 


Transportation 


Miscellaneous 


ToUl 


Name  and  country 


Name  ol  currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

ciNieacy 


Foreign 
currency 


US.  dolUr 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


US,  doilsr 

equivalent 
or  US. 
currency 


Foreign 
currency 


US.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


Senator  B.  Everett  Jordan: 

Italy  •-■  --.-  . 

Airhne  ticket   (Washington.   O.C ,   to 

Naples).  „    , , 

Ship  ticket  (Naples  to  New  York). 

Subtotal 


William  M.  Cochrane. 

Japan 

Hong  Kong 

Airtravel 


Lira 

(ierman  deutsche 

maik 
French  tranc 


111.312 


178.67        56.070 


90,00 


69, 350 
1.939.80 


2.777.02 


111.32         9.521             >5M     .^Jlb^SI 
484.83    1.939.80 


566.74    2-"?« 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


395.^7 
484.83 

566.74 


Subtotal. 
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REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  J]'  THE^ COMMimE  ON 


RULES  AND  ADMINISTRATION,   U.S.   SENATE,  BETWEEN  JAN.   1  AND 


Name  and  counliy 


lohn  F.  Haley: 

Belgium 

Denmark 

England  

Ireland 

Germany .•,-.  i      „« 

Airline    ticket   (Washlngtoti,    DC, 
Dusseldort,  and  return). 


Lodging 


Meals 


Transportation 


Miscellaneous 


Name  ol  currency 


Franc 

Kroner • 

Pound 

do 

i  Deutsche  mark. 
to    do 


Foreign 
currency 


2,300 

377, 10 

42-8-0 

8-16-8 

548 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


46,00 
52,00 

120.00 
25.00 

127.00 


US  dollar 
Foreign       equivalent 
currency        or  US. 
\    currency 


I   US  dollar 

Foreign       equivalent 
or  U.S. 


Foreign 
currency 


US.  dollar 

equivalent 
or  U.S. 


Total 


Foreign 
currency 


1.750 

222.09 

34-12-8 

6-0  6 

352 


35.00 
33.00 
98.00 
17.00 
88,00 


1 

1 

currency  | 

1 

i 

currency 

I      ! 

I     300 

1 
6.00 

1 

550  1 

87.49 

10-19  1 

2  13  5 

140 

11.00 
13.00 
31.00 
7.50 
35.00 

1 

1 

.1 

124 
3,555.3 

31.00 
900.80 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Subtotal. 

Japan  — 
Hong  Kong. . 
Airline  ticket. 

Subtotal... 

Totol 


370,00 


Yen I      M.55J} 

Hong  Kong  dollar..!           220 
Deutsche  mark 


55.50 
37.40 


18.400 
170 


271,00^ 

'Tir50^ 
28.90 


937,80 


4,900  ; 

98.00 

659.54 

98.00 

88-0-0 

249.00 

17  lO-O 

49.50 

1.164 

281.00 

3.555.3 

900.80 

...1 

1.676.30 

7.i66  r'i.775.20 


11.290 
150 


97.50 


31.35;      46.690  138.35 

25  50  I  540  91.80 

7.100  1.775.20 


.1... 


92.M^ 
'676777' 


80.40 
506. 20 


1.775.20    . 
T.65l,09  ,. 


56.85  i.. 


205.76 


2.005,35 


RECAPITULATION 


Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  e«uivalent). 


March  8.  1968. 


Amount 

_ ^  .      7.039.82 

B.  Everett  Jordan. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 


THE  FUTURE  OP  ASIA  AND  THE 
PACIFIC  NATIONS 
Mr  McGEE,  Mr.  President,  the  veiy 
first  thing  to  understand  when  speaking 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  that  the  issue 
is  not  Vietnam,  but  a  much  wider  one 
involving  the  movement  of  world  power 
poles.  We  ftght  today  in  Vietnam,  But  if 
it  were  not  Vietnam,  it  would  be  some- 
place else.  If  it  were  not  today,  it  would 
be  tomorrow.  Events  led  the  conflict  in 
Asia  to  its  test  in  Vietnam.  If  we  fail  to 
iiold  onto  South  Vietnam's  independence, 
the  aggressors  will  move  inexorably  to 
-rasp  for  more  power,  involving  other 
nations  as.  indeed,  they  are  already  try- 
ing to  do.  ,    „   ,  J 

Mr  President,  the  future  of  all  Asia 
and  of  the  Pacific  nations  of  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  the  Philippines  is  tied 
10  the  future  of  South  Vietnam.  Nor  do 
we  need  to  stop  there.  Ralph  McGiU.  in 
an  excellent  column  published  in  yester- 
day's Evening  Star,  pointed  out  how  the 
Soviet  Union  has  made  diplomatic  in- 
quiry about  the  possibiUty  of  its  fleet  re- 
placing the  British  at  the  huge  naval 
base  on  Malta.  This,  too.  is  a  part  of  the 
very  real  power  shift  underway.  Mr.  Mc- 
Gillsays: 

It  is  not  honest  dialogue  to  talk  exclusively 
about  Vietnam— as  II  It  were  not  a  part  of 
the  area  In  which  power  politics  already  are 
operating  and  will  increasingly  operate  as  the 
future  unfolds. 

Nor  it  is  relevant,  to  debate  endlessly 
about  how  we  got  "into  it"  in  Vietnam 
We  are  there,  and  we  must  realize  that 
the  war  in  Vietnam  is  intimately  related 
to  the  power  moves  now  in  progress 
around  the  world— in  the  Indian  Ocean. 
in  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  Asian  main- 
land Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Mr.  McGill's  column,  en- 
titled "Vietnam  Linked  to  Worldwide 
Power  Struggle."  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
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was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
VIETNAM    Linked    to    Worldwide    Power 
Struggle 
At  Valletta,  Malta,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
made   polite,   diplomatic   Inquiry    about   re- 
placing  the   British   m   MalU's   huge   naval 
base  when  the  British  depart— perhaps  this 

^  At  the  British  foreign  office  in  London— 
and  throughout  Britain  itself— there  was  a 
quick  intake  of  breath,  and  many  minds  said, 
•But  this  Is  not  what  was  supposed  to  hap- 

^^They  are  right.  The  Soviet  Inquiry  was  not 
anticipated.  But.  once  again,  we  may  see 
that  power  may  change  Its  appearance,  but 
not  Its  reality.  The  British  and  French  are 
eone  from  the  eastern  Mediterranean.  A  large 
Soviet  fleet  now  Is  there.  The  British  sub- 
stantially have  reduced  their  naval  strength 
in  Malta  to  a  supply  base.  The  economy  of 
Malta  for  decades  dependent  on  the  British 
fleet  presence.  Is  depleted.  Unemployment  is 
a  problem.  Less  than  10  years  ago  MalU  was 
classed  as  a  "vital  stronghold," 

Malta,  an  ancient  area  of  strategy  and  con- 
flict has  an  enthralling  history  of  war  and 
occupation.  For  35  centuries  the  Islands  of 
which  Malta  Is  the  largest,  were  ruled  In 
turn  by  Phoenicians,  Carthaginians,  Ro- 
mans. Arabs,  Normans,  the  Knights  of  Mal- 
ta. France  and  Britain. 

In  the  second  great  war  Malta  was  an  emo- 
tional and  necessary  base  for  the  beleaguered 
British  Malta  withstood  almost  three  years  of 
continuous  air  attacks  from  Germans  and 
Italians.  It  was  Imperative  to  hold  Malta. 
And  the  Maltese  held  on. 

Malta  Is  58  miles  south  of  Sicily  and  180 
miles  from  Africa,  Independence  was  granted 
in  1964.  The  British  pledged  to  keep  their 
base  for  at  least  10  years. 

The  reality  of  power — economic  and  mili- 
tary—is  that  the  British  of  necessity  are 
cutting  back.  They  plan  withdrawals  from 
the  last  base  In  the  Mediterranean  and  from 
the  Indian  Ocean  as  well. 

The  Soviet  Union,  already  possessed  of  a 
substantial  fleet,  steadily  is  increasing  it.  It 
uses  bases  in  Egypt.  Syria.  Algeria.  If  it  nego- 
tiates into  the  huge  base  at  Malta,  this  m,1U 
be  another  reality  of  power— with  a  changed 
appearance,  from  British  to  Russian, 

It  is  this  background,  and  the  reality  of 


power  loosed  in  the  world  and  following  well- 
thought-out  plans,  that  makes  almost  Irra- 
tional the  question,  "What  do  you  think 
about  Vietnam?"  It  simply  is  not  possible  to 
dissect  Vietnam  out  of  China  or  South  Asia— 
out  of  the  meaning  of  the  present  Mediter- 
ranean situation,  out  of  Malta  or  the  coming 
vacuum  of  power  in  the  Indian  Ocean^  The 
future  of  Australia.  New  Zealand,  of  the 
Philippines  and  other  areas  are  tied  to  Viet- 
nam with  the  umbilical  cord  ol  power  moves 
now  in  progress. 

It  is  not  honest  dialogue  to  talk  exclusively 
about  Vietnam— as  if  it  were  not  a  part  of 
the  area  in  which  power  politics  already  are 
operating,  and  will  Increasingly  operate  as 
the  future  unfolds. 

The  Vietnam  cultlsts.  who  persist  In  view- 
ing the  issue  as  If  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  and  the  Hanoi 
government  were  an  innocent,  pastoral  group 
of  happy  villagers  imposed  upon  by  the 
United  States,  have  become  so  obsessed  with 
their  own  concept  that  many  of  them  have 
managed  a  sort  of  transmigration  of  souls, 
hating  their  own  country,  wanting  its  men 
kUled,  its  armies  defeated,  describing  their 
President  as  an  ogre,  and  otherwise  identify- 
ing with  the  Viet  Cong.  (There  are  tea  rooms 
m  New  York's  Greenwich  Village  that  adver- 
tise tea  "Just  like  the  Viet  Cong  drink.") 

Vietnam  Is  an  anguish  to  every  thoughtful 
person  But  it  is  not  separated  from  South- 
east Asia  or  the  Inescapable  politics  of  power 
now  so  Irrevocably  at  work.  Nor  will  it  be 
until  Hanoi  Is  willing  to  negotiate.  How  we 
got  "into  it"  Is  no  longer  relevant.  We  arc 
there  Meanwhile,  let  us  not  delude  ourselves 
with  the  suggestion  that  Vietnam  Is  unre- 
lated to  the  whole. 


APPROVAL  OF  PRESIDENT'S  MES- 
SAGE ON  EI'JVIRONMENT 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Citizens'  Advisory  Committee  on  Recre- 
ation and  Natural  Beauty  is  an  organiza- 
tion dedicated  to  the  public  purposes  set 
forth  in  its  name.  Its  chairman  is 
Laurance  S.  Rockefeller,  who  has  served 
the  cause  of  outdoor  recreation  and  the 
preservation  and  enhancement  of  the 
natural  beauties  of  America  so  long  and 
so  well.  Mr.  Rockefeller  was  also  chair- 
man   of    the   Outdoor   Recreation   Re- 
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sources  Review  Commission,  which  has 
played  such  an  Important  role  in  our 
recreaUon  development  program.  Both 
the  Citizens  Advisory  Committee  and 
Its  chairman  are  true  experts  in  the 

The  committee  has  made  a  public  an- 
nouncement praising  President  John- 
sons  message  on  environment  and  m 
view  of  the  Importance  of  both  the  mes- 
sage and  the  views  of  this  body 
of  experts  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that 
the  committee's  sUtem«it  be  printed  m 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Cmzxna-  CoMMrr««  P«Aists  Envwonmintal 

MX3SACS 

The  Citizens"  Advisory  Committee  on  Rec- 
reation and  Natural  Beauty  today  praised 
the  Presidents  Message  on  the  Environment 
as  another  important  step  in  preserving  and 
enhancing  natural  beauty  and  recreation  op- 
portunities for  all  Americans. 

Chairman  Laurance  S.  Rockefeller  said. 
•This  Message  Is  another  example  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  conUnulng  leadership  and 
concern  for  a  better  and  more  beautiful 
America.* 

The  Committee  expressed  particular  pleas- 
ure in  the  Messages  concern  with  urban  en- 
vironmental needs.  "The  vast  majority  of 
Americans  now  live  In  clUes  and  while  our 
great  parks  In  the  West  are  priceless  asseU. 
we  also  need  recreation  opportunities  where 
people  live."  Mr.  Rockefeller  said.  "I  hope  we 
will  see  a  conUnued  emphasis  on  programs 
in  the  city,  for  I  believe  that  recreation  and 
natural  beauty  can  make  a  great  contribu- 
tion toward  making  clUea  betur  places  to 
live  for  all  our  people." 

The  Committee  also  cited  the  following 
parts  of  the  Message  as  particularly  urgent 
needs:  the  addition  of  substantial  funds  from 
offshore  oil  revenues  to  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  fund;  adequate  funding  for  the 
highway  beautmcatlon  program:  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Redwoods  National  Park 
and  other  propoaals  for  Increasing  naUonal 
park  and  recreation  lands. 
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EAVESDROPPING  IN  THE  COURTS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
in  May  of    1967   my   Subcommittee  on 
Administrative  Practice   and  Procedure 
heard  sworn  testimony  to  the  effect  that 
employees  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice and  the  U.S.  attorney's  office  in  De- 
troit. Mich.,  equipped  a  feUow  employee 
with  a  transmitter  and  sent  her  into  a 
room  adjacent  to  the  grand  Jury  to  over- 
hear and  transmit  conversations  of  wit- 
nesses between  themselves  and  between 
their  attorneys.  The  Honorable  Ralph  M. 
Freeman,  chief  district  Judge  in  the  east- 
em  district  of  Michi:Tan.  expressed  grave 
concern  in  connection  with  these  actlvi- 
Ues  and  immediately  initiated  an  inves- 
tigation, the  results  of  which  he  has  fur- 
nished to  me. 

Existing  criminal  statutes  punish  such 
activities  if  conducted  within  the  grand 
jury  room  proper  but  do  not  extend  to 
the  witness  room.  I  am  pleased  to  advise 
my  colleagues  that  Judge  Freeman  has 
taken  the  initiative  In  correcting  these 
practices  and  that  as  of  March  1,  1968. 
he  has  promulgated  new  rules  for  his 
district  which,  under  riUe  XXVI.  pro- 
hibit eavesdropping  anywhere  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  courtroom,  the  grand  Jury 
room,  or  other  ofBces  of  the  court. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record  the  text  of  Judge  Free- 
man's rule  XXVI  as  further  evidence  of 
a  growing  abhorrence  of  these  odious 
practices  which  undermine  our  historical 
concepts  of  fairplay  and  privacy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  item  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Rules  or  the  U.S.  DisraicT  CotmT 

RtTLEXXTI 

Cameras  and  recording  devices 

1  The  taking  of  photographs  In  the  court- 
room or  their  environs  In  connection  with 
i-ny  judicial  proceeding  and  the  recording  or 
broadcasting  of  Judicial  proceedings  by  radio, 
television,  or  other  means  Is  prohibited. 

2  As    used   herein   "Judicial    proceeding*, 
in  addition  to  its  usual  and  customary  mean- 
mg.  shall  Include: 

a  Any  proceeding  before  any  Referee  In 
Bankruptcy  or  United  States  Commissioner: 

and 

b.  Sessions  of  the  Grand  Jury 

3  The  phrase  "In  connection  with  any 
judicial  proceeding."  taking  Into  account  the 
efficient  and  orderly  conduct  of  the  business 
of  the  court,  and  for  the  protecUon  of  wit- 
nesses llUgantt.  jurors  (peUt  and  grand  i. 
counsel,  and  other  participants  In  Judicial 
proceedings,  shall  include  all  p:»rtlclpanu  in 
such  proceedings  while  they  are  in  a  court- 
room or  Its  environs. 

4.  The  prohlblUon  of  Section  1  shall  ex- 
tend to  the  following  periods: 

(a)  Prom  8:30  in  the  morning  until  5:30 
in  the  afternoon  of  any  regular  court  day: 

(b)  From  one  hour  before  until  one  hour 
after  any  judicial  proceeding  on  other  than  a 
regular  court  day;  and 

(c)  For  one  hour  after  any  Judicial  pro- 
ceeding In  the  evening. 

5  ■Courtroom"  of  a  United  SUtes  Com- 
missioner means  any  place  where  a  Judicial 
proceeding  is  conducted. 

6  The  word  "environs."  as  used  herein, 
shall  include  the  enUre  floor  on  which  any 
couruoom  or  grand  jury  room  U  located, 
and  office*  of  the  Clerk  of  Court  and  proba- 
tion offices. 

7.  This  rule  shall  not  prohibit  recordings  by 
a  court  reporter  provided,  however,  no  court 
reporter  or  any  other  person  shall  use  or 
permit  to  be  used  any  part  of  any  recording 
of  a  court  proceeding  on.  or  In  connection 
with,  any  radio  or  television  broadcast  of  any 
kind!  The  Court  may  permit  photographs  of 
exhlblU  to  be  taken  by,  or  under  the  direc- 
tion of.  counsel. 

8.  Proceedings  other  than  judicial  proceed- 
ings, designed  and  conducted  as  ceremonies, 
such  as  administering  oaths  of  office  to  ap- 
pointed officials  of  the  Court,  presentation  of 
portraits,  and  similar  ceremonial  occasions, 
may  be  photographed  in.  or  broadcast,  or 
televised  from  the  courtroom,  with  the  per- 
mission and  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Court.  ^       ,  ^ 

9.  The  Unllad  SUtes  Marshal  and  his  staff 
are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  taking 
necessary  stops  to  enforce  this  rule. 


ACP— SPECIAL  ACTIVITIES  INVOLV- 
ING SPANISH  AMERICANS 


Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  the  Rio 
Arriba  agrlctUtural  stabilization  and 
conservation  county  office  in  New  Mexico 
was  recently  designated  the  "outstand- 
ing ASCS  county  operation  In  the  Na- 
tion." 

Administrator  Horace  D.  Godfrey,  of 
the  US.  Department  of  Agriculture's 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conserva- 
tion Service,  cited  the  farmer-elected 
ASC  county  cofnmlttee  and  office  staff  for 
overall  excellence  of  operation.  He  noted 


particularly  the  pioneer  efforts  made  by 
the  stoff  In  helping  farmers  and  ranchers 
of  Spanish  and  Indian  descent  improve 
their  farmland  resources  through  par- 
ticipation in  the  agricultural  conserva- 
tion program. 

I  join  Administrator  Godfrey  in  ap- 
plauding the  excellent  work  of  this  staff. 
Fred  Romero,  county  office  manager,  and 
program  clerks  Clarabelle  Ortiz  and  Ra- 
mona  Jlron  carry  on  the  day-to-day  op- 
erations of  ASCS  program  administra- 
tion from  the  county  office  in  Espanola. 

N.  Mex. 

These  dedicated  people  work  as  a  team 
with  the  farmer-elected  ASCS  county 
committee:  Chairman  Pat  Martin.  Elesio 
Valdez.  and  Tony  SchmlU.  Jr. 

Last  year  this  team  held  a  total  of  26 
community  meetings  in  the  country  to 
g'vc  flrstnaiul  mfoiniation  to  farmers 
and  ranchers  about  ASCS  soil  and  water 
conservation  programs.  They  have  de- 
veloped a  flrst-rate  working  relationsh.p 
with  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  officials 
who  assist  them  in  projects  carried  out 
on  Indian  lands. 

This  enterprising  staff  credits  much  of 
its  success  to  a  countywide.  bilingual  ap- 
proach. Program  information  and  in- 
structions are  presented  in  both  English 
and  Spanish. 

Recently  completed  accomplishments 
in  Rio  Arriba  County  include: 

First.  Foiuteen  community  irrigation 
water  systems  rehablliuted  and  updated 
to  provide  adequate  water  for  crops  and 
pasturelands. 

Second.  Special  cost-share  rates  of- 
fered to  small-acreage,  low-income  farm- 
ers who  otherwise  could  not  afford  to  par- 
ticipate in  needed  conservation  projects 
Third.     Inclusion     of     the     Jicarllla 
Apache  Indian  Reservation  in  the  ACP 
Four  Comers  special  project— involving 
10  coimtles  In  four  States.  This  project 
emphasizes  rangeland  conservation  prac- 
tices such  as  fencing,  brush  control,  re- 
seeding  pastureland.  water  development, 
impoundments  and  distribution  systems. 
Four.  Emergency  conservation  assist- 
ance to  511  low-income  farm  families  to 
rehabUitate    farmland    and    irrigation 
ditches    severely     damaged    In    floods 
caused  by  heavy  rains  last  August. 

Working  with  farmers  who  irrigate 
their  small  acreages  of  orchards  and 
fields  out  of  community  irrigation 
ditches,  the  ASCS  team  Is  helping  farm- 
ers update  and  modernize  irrigation  sys- 
tems, some  of  which  have  been  In  exist- 
ence for  more  than  300  years. 

Many  of  the  ditches  show  their  age. 
and  primitive  origin.  Brush  and  rocks 
are  piled  In  streams  to  divert  water  into 
canals  and  ditches.  Dirt  ditches,  choked 
by  weeds,  willows,  and  cottonwoods,  de- 
liver only  a  small  percentage  of  the 
water  to  thirsty  fields— the  rest  of  it  is 
lost  through  seepage,  or  evaporation,  or 
is  absorbed  by  the  weeds  and  trees  which 
line  the  ditch  banks. 

These  systems  serve  a  great  number  of 
small-acreage  farms.  The  ASCS  team 
has  adjusted  rates  to  provide  Federal 
cost-sharing  at  a  70-percent  rate.  The 
State  of  New  Mexico  contributes  15  per- 
cent. Farmers,  by  pooling  their  resources, 
and  obtaininp  long-t»rm  credit,  pay  the 
remainder  of  the  cost. 
Since   1964,   the  Rio  Arriba  County 
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team  has  developed  38  special  projects 
Involving  11.580  acres  of  cropland  on 
1,415  farms.  They  have  helped  862  farm- 
ers who  were  new  participants  in  the 
farm  programs.  The  ACP  cost-share  on 
these  projects  was  $245,085.  The  State 
of  New  Mexico  contributed  $43,163. 
Farmers  themselves  contributed  the  le- 
maiiider,  $72,310. 

Statements  by  mayors,  businessmen, 
ministers,  and  farmers  testify  that  these 
projects  are  benefiting  whole  commu- 
nities themselves.  Where  before  farmers 
tried  to  eke  out  a  living  on  poorly  wa- 
tered farmland,  now  they  are  producing 
alfalfa,  chilies.  apples,  sweet  com,  other 
vegetables,  and  livestock  not  only  for 
themselves,  but  for  the  steadily  growing 
markets  of  Los  Alamos.  Santa  Fe,  and 
Albuquerque. 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  recount  a 
success  story.  And  the  ACP  story  in  Rio 
Arriba  County  is  truly  that.  Not  only  In 
Rio  Arriba,  but  in  every  agricultural 
county  of  the  Nation,  the  ACP  is  helping 
farmers  and  ranchers  improve  their 
farmland  resources. 

I  yield  to  no  one  in  my  support  for  new 
programs  that  will  provide  new  oppor- 
tunities and  more  income  for  our  rural 
disadvantaged.  But  there  is  a  danger 
that  in  our  enthusiasm  for  new  pro- 
grams and  new  approaches  we  may  over- 
look the  time-honored  and  imiversally 
acclaimed  cost-sharing  program  that  for 
more  than  30  years  has  been  the  founda- 
tion of  all  conservation  work  on  pri- 
vately owned  farmland. 

The  Congress  may  have  acted  more 
wisely  than  it  knew  when  it  enacted  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot- 
ment Act.  Surely  no  one  seriously  ques- 
tions that  our  cooperative  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  Ufe  in  rural  America 
through  conservation  of  our  renewable 
natural  resources  are  underglrded  by 
local  farmers  themselves,  pooling  their 
resources,  and  their  cost-share  assist- 
ance, to  bring  economic  benefits  to  the 
communities  where  they  live. 


INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT  BONDS 
Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
pleased  to  leam  that  the  Treasury  De- 
partment announced  on  March  6,  1968, 
that  It  was  reconsidering  a  previous  posi- 
tion it  had  taken  with  respect  to  indus- 
trial development  bonds.  It  announced 
that  as  of  March  15,  it  would  be  issuing 
regulations  effective  on  that  date  holding 
that  this  type  of  corporate  financing  Is 
to  be  treated  the  same  way  as  any  other 
form  of  corporate  financing  for  Federal 
tax  purposes. 

The  growing  use  of  Industrial  develop- 
ment bonds  was  a  major  financial  prob- 
lem. These  bonds  are  costing  all  State 
and  local  governments — both  those 
which  use  them  and  those  like  Montana 
which  do  not— many  millions  of  dollars 
each  year. 

Typically  an  Industrial  development 
bond  involves  a  case  in  which  a  city 
issues  bonds  to  finance  a  factory  which 
Is  rented  to  a  private  corporation  and 
the  rental  payments  are  geared  to  cover 
Interest  and  principal  payments  on  the 
bonds.  In  most  cases  the  bonds  are  so- 
called  revenue  bonds  which  means  that 
the  "rental"  payments  are  the  sole  source 


of  the  revenue  for  repayment  of  the 
bonds  and  the  city  has  no  obligation  to 
repay  principal  or  interest  on  the  bonds 
in  the  event  of  corporate  default.  In 
effect  these  are  really  private  corporate 
obligations  and  I  can  see  no  reason  why 
the  mere  fact  that  the  city  allows  its 
name  to  be  used  on  the  bonds  and  agrees 
to  act  as  some  form  of  agent  or  trustee 
to  collect  the  rents  and  pay  them  to  the 
bond  buyer  should  make  these  bonds  tax- 
exempt  State  or  local  government  bonds. 
The  Treasmy's  action  is  a  vital  step 
toward  eliminating  these  private  corpo- 
rate bonds  from  the  tax-exempt  bond 
market.  The  tax  exemption  of  interest 
on  State  and  local  bonds  provided  is 
intended  to  aid  our  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments in  financing  their  govermnen- 
tal  facilities  at  the  lowest  possible  in- 
terest cost.  The  addition  of  these  corpo- 
rate bonds  to  the  already  overcrowded 
market  for  bonds  issued  for  legitimate 
governmental    purposes    has    increased 
the  borrowing  costs  on  water  and  sewer 
bonds,  school  bonds  and  similar  govern- 
ment issues  at  a  time  when  our  State 
and  local  governments  are  confronted 
with  ever  expanding  needs  for  new  facil- 
ities. , 
Last  year  the  State  of  Montana  and 
its  political  subdivisions  issued  $21  mil- 
lion in  bonds  with  an  average  life  of  15 
to  20  years  to  finance  their  governmen- 
tal   functions.    Financial    experts    con- 
cemed  with  the  municipal  bond  market 
have  estimated  that  the  interest  rate 
paid  on  Montana's  bonds  was  between 
one-quarter  and  one-half  of  1  percent 
higher  than  it  would  have  been  if  these 
legitimate  governmental  issues  had  not 
had  to  compete  for  buyers  in  the  same 
market  as  tax-exempt  industrial  devel- 
opment bonds  issued  on  behalf  of  pri- 
vate corporations.  Thus,  the  mere  ex- 
istence of  industrial  development  bonds 
on  the  market  last  year  cost  the  tax- 
payers of  Montana  between  $785,500  and 
$1,575,000.  This  is  the  amount  of  added 
Interest  that  State  and  local  govern- 
ments of  Montana  became  obligated  to 
pay  over  the  average  life  of  the  legiti- 
mate bonds  they  Issued  in  1937. 

I  am  therefore  pleased  to  see  that  the 
Treasury  Department  has  announced 
that  it  is  taking  steps  to  correct  this  sit- 
uation and  eliminate  these  essentially 
corporate  obligations  from  the  tax-ex- 
empt bond  market.  By  the  same  token  I 
feel  that  it  is  also  appropriate  to  make 
clear  that  the  Treasury  action  does  not 
rule  out  the  possibility  of  legislative  ac- 
tion in  this  area. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
RiBicoFFl  has  an  excellent  bill  on  this 
subject.  I  endorse  that  bill  and  urge  its 
enactment  so  that  we  can  all  be  sure 
that  this  practice  and  all  variations  of 
it  are  stopped. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  of  March  8 
carries  a  detailed  analysis  of  Treasury's 
proposed  action.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

No  Business  for  CiriES 

Since  Congress  seems  reluctant  to  end  the 
tax-exempt  status  of  Industrial  revenue 
bonds,  the  Treasury  Intends  to  try  to  achieve 


the  same  end  through  administrative  action. 
In  the  circumstances,  that  may  be  a  good 

idea. 

For  a  long  time  communities  have  been 
trying  to  attract  new  Industry  by  offering 
\arlous  nnanclal  Incentives,  and  In  recent 
years  an  increasingly  popular  device  has 
been  the  Industrial-revenue  bond.  Munici- 
palities sold  more  than  $1  billion  of  .-uch 
securities  last  year,  up  from  only  $70  million 
in  1960. 

Money  raised  with  the  securities  is  used 
to  build  factories  for  incoming  companies, 
whose  rental  payments  then  go  to  pay  off 
the  bonds.  The  companies  like  the  Idea  be- 
cause the  cities  can  raise  the  construction 
funds  more  cheaply  than  the  Arms  could 
if  they  had  to  market  their  own  securities . 
The  prime  reason  for  the  lower  financing 
costs,  of  course,  is  that  Income  from  muni- 
cipal bonds  U  exempt  from  Federal  tax;  the 
securities  thus  are  especially  attractive  to 
well-to-do  Investors.  The  Treasury  is  not 
alone  in  questioning  whether  this  setup  Is 
desirable. 

APL-CIO  officials  charge  that  the  system  Is 
a  •vicious"  way  of  moving  jobs  from  one 
place  to  another.  Many  municipal-securities 
firms  are  tearful  that  the  swift  expansion  of 
industrial-revenue    financing    will    make    It 
more  difficult  for  communities  to  find  takers 
for  bonds  used  to  build  schools,  roads  and 
other  more  traditional  facilities.  Criticism  of 
the  factory-building  schemes,  in  fact,  could 
eventually  lead   to  elimination   of  the  tax- 
exempt  privilege  for  all  municipal  securities. 
The  best  way  out  would  be  for  the  cities 
themselves  to  refrain;   surely  none  of  them 
wants  to  destroy  the  market  for  their  con- 
ventional securities.  Aside  from  that,  indus- 
trial real  estate  is  a  field  In  which  few  munl- 
ripalities  can  claim  expertise,  and  the  losses 
in  future  years  could  be  considerable.  Com- 
panies attracted  only,  or  even  mainly,  by  low 
rental    costs    aren't    always    the    soundest 
providers  of  long-term  Jobs,  since  some  may 
be  only  too  eager  to  move  on  if  another  com- 
munity makes  a  better  offer. 

Naturally  enough,  the  Treasury  object* 
chiefly  to  the  loss  of  Federal  revenue.  Its 
officials  argue,  and  we  think  persuasively, 
that  the  revenue  bonds — now  authorized  In 
41  states — are  In  reality  obligations  of  the 
business  firms  Involved  because  their  rentals 
pay  off  the  securities.  The  Treasury  has  been 
pushing  for  Congressional  action,  but  the 
Uwmakers  so  far  have  been  unwilling  to 
offend  local  officials  enamored  of  the  practice. 
For  the  good  of  everyone  concerned,  the 
practice  should  be  eliminated.  If  the  cities 
or  Congressmen  don't  see  it  that  way  soon, 
the  Treasury  Is  both  right  and  reasonable  to 
move  on  its  own. 


OCEAN  EXPLORATION— THE  PRESI- 
DENT'S MESSAGE  ON  CONSERVA- 
TION 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
decide  of  ocean  exploration  niopo.sed 
today  by  President  John.son  holds  sreat 
i;romJse— promise  of  valuable  nev.'  re- 
sources, new  mineral  and  energy  sources, 
new  and  expanded  fishery  and  seafood 
stocks,  new  knowledge  of  marine  weather 
and  environments,  new  wealth. 

And  in  his  conservation  n^e.ssage  the 
Pre.sident  has  made  clear  his  detrrm'na- 
t'on  to  continue  the  work  so  promisingly 
begun.  .   ^     ^ 

Early  next  week  I  expect  to  introduce 
p  measure  which  will  add  emphasis  nnd 
.strength  to  what  the  President  has  said 
My  mea.sure  will  provide  financing  of 
exploration  and  mappinsr  of  the  marine 
environment  and  provide  additional 
funds  for  sea-^rant  coHeges. 

A  year  and  a  half  ago  the  89th  Con- 
cress    passed,    and    President    Johnson 
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signed  Public  Law  89-454.  the  Marine 
Resources  and  Engineering  Development 
Act  of  1967.  Tins  law  established  a  na- 
tional policy  to  Intensify  the  study  of  the 
sea  and  to  convert  its  potential  to  man- 
kind s  use.  It  was  designed  to  give  Fed- 
eral marine  science  programs  greater 
momentum  and  sharper  direction.  It  as- 
signed the  leadership  of  Federal  marine 
science  activities  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  And  it  created  a  Presiden- 
tial Commission  and  a  National  Council, 
the  latter  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Vice  President,  both  serving  the  public  s 
needs  through  support  to  the  President. 

This  statement  deserves  the  attention 
of  Congress  and  the  Nation.  As  the  Pres- 
ident points  out: 

The  taak  of  exploring  the  ocean's  depth 
for  Us  potential  wealth— food,  minerals,  re- 
sources—la as  vast  as   the  seas   themselve*. 
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The  programs  authorized  in  this  bill 
are  part  of  the  Presidents  program  but 
it  is  obvious  that  there  is  a  broad  baseof 
nonpartisan  corisensus  as  to  the  need 
for  these  steps  to  improve  the  nutrition 
for  our  preschool  and  school-a«e 
children.  . 

I  hope  the  Senate  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  Committee  will  hold  hearings 
as  soon  as  possible  and  I  urge  the  Sen- 
ate to  add  one  more  dimension  to  our 
feeding  programs  by  increasing  the  au- 
thorization for  funding  of  the  food 
stamp  program. 

There  is  a  great  concern  throughout 
the  country  on  the  problem  of  malnu- 
trition among  our  low-income  citizens. 
By  passing  these  measures  we  can  ex- 
press our  determination  to  do  everything 
we  can  to  assure  better  nutrition  for 
families  and  for  children. 


Historically  we  in  this  Nation  have 
experienced  cycles  of  maritime  interest 
and  apathy.  But  today  we  are  reexamin- 
ing our  stake  In  the  oceans  in  the  con- 
text of  the  prospects  opened  to  us  by 
modern  science  and  technology. 

We  recognize  that  the  seas  can  con- 
tribute to  the  renewal  of  a  nation 
through  expanding  international  coop- 
eration and  understanding:  accelerating 
use  of  food  from  the  sea:  encouraging 
development  of  mineral  resources:  en- 
hancing the  recognized  benefits  of  the 
coastal  zone:  facilitating  transport  and 
trade:  strengthening  mlUtary  programs 
for  national  security:  and  helping  us  to 
understand  and  use  the  ocean  environ- 
ment. 

If  we  would  use  the  seas  to  maximum 
effectiveness,  we  must  know  more  about 
them  and  focus  our  knowledge  directly 
onto  specific  national  purposes.  That  is 
why  I  am  particularly  Interested  in  the 
President's  Instruction  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  consult  with  other  nations 
on  the  steps  that  could  be  taken  to 
launch  an  international  decade  of  ocean 
exploration  for  the  I970's.  Marine  sci- 
ence and  technology  have  advanced  to 
make  this  possible.  Global  ocean  explora- 
tion and  understanding  are  no  longer 
dreams.  They  are  practical. 

To  achieve  this  transition  from  sci- 
entific curiosity  into  practical  benefits 
will  require  a  massive  effort.  Such  a 
national  effort  Is  best  undertaken  at  the 
highest  levels,  and  I.  for  one,  feel  that 
the  leadership  of  the  President  is  essen- 
tial The  statement  pledging  that  leader- 
ship In  the  message  on  renewal  of  the 
Nation,  provides  timely  impetus  to  an 
already  successful  marine  sciences  pro- 
gram. ^^^^^^^_^^_ 

POOD  SERVICE  PROGRAMS  IN  DAY 
CARE  CENTERS 

Mr  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  commend  the  Members  of  the 
House  for  their  action  this  week  in  ap- 
provliig  unarumously  H.R.  15398.  the 
bill  to  extend  food  service  programs  to 
children  In  day-care  centers,  settlement 
houses,  and  summer  recreational  activi- 
ties and  to  provide  permanent  authori- 
zation for  the  school  breakfast  program. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  move  as  rap- 
idly and  emphatically  on  the  bUl  which 
I  introduced,  S.  2871.  for  the  same 
purposes. 


THE  FARM  LOSS  DEDUCTION 


Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the  May 
1967  issue  of  the  American  Bar  Associ- 
ation Journal  contains  an  article  by  Wal- 
ter H  Sweeney,  a  member  of  the  bar  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  He  discusses  in 
some  deUil  the  fact  that  under  our  ex- 
isting tax  structure  many  wealthy  people 
can  make  substantial  tax  savings  by 
owning  farms  which  they  operate  at  a 

loss. 

On  November  1, 1  introduced  S.  2613,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  provide  that  farming  losses 
incuired  by  persons  who  are  not  bona 
fide  farmers  may  not  be  used  to  offset 
nonfarm  income.  Several  Senators  are 
cosponsoring  the  bill.  Since  its  introduc- 
tion a  companion  bill  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  House  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  Mr. 
Sweeney's  article  deals  with  this  problem 
in  very  cogent  terms.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Thb  Farm  Loss  Dkddction 
(By  Walter  H.  Sweeney,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Bar) 
(Not*.— Mr.  Sweeney  U  disturbed  by  the 
fact  that  many  wealthy  people  can  make 
substantial  Ux  savings  by  owning  farma 
which  they  operate  at  a  loss.  The  losses  are 
used  to  offset  other  income  under  Section 
165  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  The  key 
to  the  problem  Is  the  difficulty  of  determin- 
ing whether  a  farm  really  U  being  operated 
as  a  "trade  or  business"  or  whether  It  l» 
merely  a  hobby.  Mr.  Sweeney  discusses  the 
problem  and  suggests  a  possible  amendment 
to  the  present  law  to  eliminate  this  loop- 
hole.) 

The  labyrinth  of  the  tax  law  presenta  a 
difficult  problem  In  determining  when  a 
•farmer"  is  really  a  farmer.  The  question 
arises  when  one  who  has  called  himself  a 
farmer  for  a  number  of  years  Is  asked  to 
substantiate  that  assertion  before  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  will  allow  him  to  de- 
duct losses  incurred  In  a  trade  or  business, 
t  e  "farming.  Since  operation  of  a  farm  Is 
a  particularly  hazardous  underuking  In 
terms  of  being  profitable,  one  might  conclude 
that  no  one  can  afford  to  be  a  farmer  unlesa 
profit  is  In  prospect.  There  are.  however,  cer- 
tain individuals  with  Independent  means 
who  can  afford  to  continue  their  'farm' 
operations  despite  absence  of  a  profit.  This 
anomaly  Is  due  to  the  tax  saving  Involved. 
For  example,  if  a  farm  owner  is  in  the  70 


per  cent  ux  bracket  with  most  of  his  In- 
come from  other  sources,  and  his  farm 
expenses  plus  depreciation  exceed  farm  In- 
come by  •20,000.  then  he  can  claim  that 
amount  as  a  loss  and  offset  It  against  his 
other  income.  He  is  out  of  pocket  $20,000.  but 
has  recouped  70  per  cent  of  that  amount  and 
it  actually  costs  him  only  30  cents  for  every 
dollar  that  Is  spent  on  his  farm.  That  amount 
is  more  than  recovered  through  long-term 
appreciation  in  the  value  of  the  property. 
The  net  result  Is  that  he  can  have  a  sub- 
stantial country  estate  and  divert  the  major 
portion  of  the  cost  to  the  Government.' 

As  a  general  rule  any  loss  sustained  during 
the  taxable  year  that  Is  not  covered  by  In- 
surance or  otherwise  Is  deductible.-  but  in 
the  case  of  an  individual,  the  deduction  is 
limited  to  losses  Incurred  in  a  trade  or  busi- 
ness or  In  some  transaction  entered  Into  for 
profit  though  not  connected  with  a  Uade  or 
business.'  The  trade  or  business  test  for  an 
individual's  loss  deduction  has  been  the 
standard  throughout  the  years,'  but  Congress 
has  never  ntiade  express  provision  that  the 
trade  or  business  must  be  carried  on  for 
profit  ^  Since  the  statutes  have  not  provided 
a  deflnlUve  test,  the  courts  have  considered 
over  the  years  a  multitude  of  cases  dealing 
with  the  question  of  whether  a  particular 
•farmer"  was  engaged  in  a  trade  or  business 
when  he  suffered  recurring  losses. 

One  of  the  earliest  cases  Is  Plant  v.  Walsh' 
where  the  taxpayer  deducted  farm  losses  for 
the  years  1913  and  1914  in  the  amounU  of 
$107,680.70  (200  per  cent  of  receipts)  and 
8106  431.98  (150  per  cent  of  receipts)  re- 
spectively. Notwithstanding  these  losses  for 
the  years  in  question  and  similar  losses  In 
the  nine  prior  years,  the  court  held  that  the 
losses  were  sustained  In  the  business  of 
farming  and  so  deductible  under  Section  2B 
of  the  Act  of  October  3.  1913.  The  Govern- 
ment had  naively  argued  that  Mr.  Plant  was 
farming  for  pleasure  and  not  for  profit,  but 
the  court  said,  at  page  725: 

".  .  .  the  evidence  establishes  clearly  that 
Mr.  Plant's  farm  was  conducted  as  a  busi- 
ness enterprise  and  with  the  expectation  that 
it  would  eventually  become  profitable.  The 
mere  fact  that  a  heavy  loss  was  incurred  in 
the  initial  stages  of  so  large  an  enterprise 
does  not  necessarily  show  the  contrary.  But. 
even  though  this  is  not  so.  I  do  not  believe 
that  farming,  when  engaged  In  as  a  regular 
occupation  and  In  accordance  with  recog- 
nized business  principles  and  practices  is  any 
the  less  a  business  within  the  meaning  of 
the  statute,  because  the  person  engaging 
in  it  is  willing  to  do  so  without  regard  to 
its  profitableness,  because  of  the  pleasure  de- 
rived from  it."    lEmphasls  supplied.) 

In  the  same  year.  Wilson  v.  Eisner  ■  held 
that  raising  and  breeding  horses  for  exhibit 
and  racing  was  a  business  since  all  the  es- 
sentials of  a  business  were  present  In  the 
taxpayer's  activities— a  regular  place  of  busi- 
ness, income,  books  showing  business  trans- 
actions, personal  attenUon,  etc.  The  court 
held  that  the  fact  that  the  taxpayer  received 
pleasure  from  the  sporting  nature  of  his 
business  did  not  change  its  character,  nor 
did  his  recurring  losses. 


'  This  particular  personal  benefit  to  the 
taxpayer  distinguishes  the  farm  situation 
from  other  "hobby"  enterprises  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  analysis. 

=  Int.  Rev.  Code  or  1954.  §  ie5(a) . 

>  Int.  Rbv.  Code  OF  1954,  §  166(c)  (1)  (2). 

♦  Tariff  Act  Of  October  3,  1913,  §  IIB,  pro- 
vided for  deduction  of  losses  Incxirred  In 
"trade".  Revenue  Act  of  1916.  5  5(a),  pro- 
vided for  deduction  of  losses  incurred  in 
•business  or  trade". 

'-  Treasury  Regulations  have  been  less  timid 
and  incorporate  the  requirement  of  a  profit 
motive.  See  Treas.  Reg.  S  1.165-6(a)  (2)  (3) 
(1960),  and  Treas.  Reg.  §  1.162-12  (1»68).  as 
amended,  T.D.  6548  ( 1961 ) . 

•  280  Fed.  722  (D.  Conn.  1922) . 
-  282  Fed.  38  (2d  Clr.  1922) . 
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Again  m  the  same  year.  Thatcher  v.  Lowe  - 
held  that  a  farm  operated  by  a  lawyer  at 
his  residence  was  not  a  business  since  it  was 
not  conducted  for  profit.  The  facts  before  the 
court  were  meager,  since  the  taxpayer  had 
died  and  the  only  evidence  showed  a  two- 
year  period  in  which  farm  expenses  exceeded 
receipts  by  some  $13,000.  Judge  Learned 
Hand  used  the  large  disparity  between  re- 
ceipts and  expenses  to  conclude  there  was 
no  business  for  profit  since  there  was  no 
evidence  to  the  contrary.  Judge  Hand  chlded 
Judge  Thomas  for  his  dictum  in  Plant  v. 
Walsh  on  the  question  of  profit  from  an 
acUvlty.  by  saying,  at  page  995 : 

It  does  seem  to  me  that  If  a  man 
does  not  expect  to  make  any  gain  or  profit 
out  of  the  management  of  the  farm.  It  can- 
not be  said  to  be  a  business  for  profit,  and 
while  I  should  be  the  last  to  say  that  the 
making  of  a  profit  was  not  In  itself  a  pleas- 
ure I  hope  I  should  also  be  one  of  those 
to  agree  there  were  other  pleasures  than 
making  a  profit.  Indeed,  it  makes  no  differ- 
ence whether  a  man  is  engaged  in  a  business 
which  gives  him  pleasure.  If  It  be  a  business: 
that  is  Irrelevant,  as  was  said  In  Wilson  v. 
Eisner  But  it  does  make  a  difference  whether 
the  occupation  which  gives  him  pleasure  can 
honestly  be  said  to  be  carried  on  for  profit. 
Unless  you  can  find  that  element  it  is  not 
within  the  statute."  ,   .     .v,   » 

These  cases  established  the  principle  that 
the  test  to  determine  whether  an  enterprise 
is  a  trade  or  business  is  the  taxpayer's  in- 
tention to  obtain  a  profit  instead  of  recrea- 
tion or  pleasure.  They  set  a  pattern  for  sub- 
sequent decisions  bj-  providing  a  broad  basis 
of  selection  for  divergent  views  on  the  re- 
quirement of  a  profit  motive  before  an  en- 
terprise is  treated  as  a  trade  or  business. 
Nonetheless,  courts  always  required  a  mod- 
icum of  intention  for  profit,  notwithstanding 
the  absence  of  any  language  to  that  effect  in 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

The  crux  of  the  problem  remained  whether 
intention  to  obtain  a  protlt  was  present  when 
a  taxpayer  has  operated  a  farm  for  many 
vears  and  incurs  a  loss  each  year.  Does  he 
have  a  profit  motive  to  start  with?  If  so.  has 
he  lost  it  during  the  ensuing  years?  Did  he 
lose  it  at  one  time  but  regain  It  for  the  years 
in  question?  Of  course,  the  taxpayer  has  the 
burden  of  proving  that  his  intention  was 
profit,  but  in  the  face  of  continued  losses 
that  would  seem  to  be  a  heavy  burden.  Oddly 
enough,  the  courM  which  read  the  necessity 
for  a  profit  motive  into  the  statute  In  the 
first  place  did  their  best  to  evade  a  strict  ap- 
plication of  their  test  by  concluding  in  the 
majority  of  cases  that  a  particular  enter- 
prise was  a  business  if  the  taxpayer  testified 
that  his  intention  was  to  make  a  profit  soon- 
er or  later,  and  that  he  operated  his  farm 
in  a  businesslike  way  even  if  the  likelihood 
of  profit  was  extremely  small." 

One  explanation  for  these  decisions  may 
be  the  basic  premise  of  our  economic  struc- 
ture that  profit  is  the  motive  for  all  private 
investment  in  the  means  of  production.  The 
courts  are  put  in  the  uncomfortable  position 
of  discouraging  private  investment  if  they 
disallow  the  deduction  since  without  the  de- 
duction few  taxpayers  would  be  willing  to 
lose  money  year  after  year  in  an  unprofit- 
able enterprise,  whether  it  be  a  farm  or  some 
other  kind  of  business.  A  classic  case  which 
underscores  this  theory  is  Commissioner  v. 
Marshall  Field."  Which  held  that  Field's  farm 
was  a  business  for  profit.  The  findings  of  the 
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'  288  Fed.  924  ( 3.D.  N.Y.  1922) . 
See  Thomas  F.  Sheridan.  4  B.T.A.  1299 
tl926):  Samuel  Riker.  6  B.T.A.  890  (1927); 
August  Merckens.  7  B.T.A.  32  (1927);  Moses 
Taylor.  7  B.T.A.  56  ( 1927) ;  Hamilton  F.  Kean. 
10  B  T  A  97  ( 1928) ;  Commissioner  v.  Widener. 
33  F  2d  833  (3d  Clr.  1929);  Edwin  S.  George. 
22  B  T  A.  189  ( 1931 ) ;  James  Clark.  24  B.T.A. 
1235  (1931);  Laura  M.  Curtis.  28  B.T.A.  631 
(1933);  and  Israel  O.  Blake.  38  B.T.A.  1457 
(1938). 

'»  67  F.  2d  876  (2d  Clr.  1933) . 


Board  of  Tax  Appeals  "  showed  that  in  1920 
Field  bought  1.700  acres  of  land,  set  aside 
500  acres  for  a  farm  and  used  the  remainder 
as  a  summer  estate  upon  which  a  substantial 
house  was  built.  He  raised  Guernsey  cows 
and  operated  a  dairy.  Separate  accounts  for 
the  farm  were  kept  by  a  full-time  bookkeeper 
and  an  experienced  farm  manager  supervised 
the  operation.  From   1924  to  1928  his  farm 
losses  exceeded  $60,000  per  year  with  a  high 
in  excess  of  $85,000.  The  commissioner  denied 
deducUon  of  the  loss  for  1923  and  an  appeal 
was  taken  on  the  ground  that  the  losses  did 
not  change  the  character  of  the  farm  as  a 
business  conducted  for  profit.  The  Board  of 
Tax  Appeals  reversed  the  commissioner,  plac- 
ing emphasis  on  taxpayer's  testimony  that 
he  intended  to  make  a  profit.  The  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Second  ClrciUt  affirmed,  say- 
ing, at  page  878 : 

"If  the  right  to  deduct  losses  under  the 
statute  required  that  profit  appear  to  the 
Court  to  be  possible,  that  requirement  woiUd 
be  quite  general  and  would  be  applicable  to 
any  enterprise  whether  It  was  farming,  man- 
ufacturing or  promotion  of  any  character. 
We  may  not  in  this  way  foredoom  any  busi- 
ne.is  i^enture."  [Emphasis  supplied.) 

Similar  reasoning  was  applied  to  an  en- 
tirely different  kind  of  business  in  Doggett  v. 
Burnet.'-  where  the  publishing  and  market- 
ing of  books  was  involved.  The  court  said,  at 
page  193: 

"The  Board  in  its  decision  denied  the  de- 
duction on  the  ground  that  appellant  has 
failed  to  rhow  that  the  alleged  business  of 
publishing  and  marketing  the  'oooks  of  Jo- 
anna Southcott  has  been  profitable,  or  that 
there  is  prospect  that  it  will  be  profitable.  We 
think  this  is  too  severe  a  limitation  to  be 
placed  upon  the  determination  of  what  con- 
.'titutes  a  business  within  legal  contempla- 
tion. In  other  words,  to  hold  that  the  legal 
test  O]  whether  or  not  an  occupation  con- 
stitutes the  doing  of  business,  depends  on 
whether  it  is  profitable  or  /la.s  pro.ipects  of 
being  profitable  is  too  restrictive  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  revenue  act.  It  deprives  the 
taxpayer  of  the  liberal  construction  to  which 
he  is  entitled."   [Emphasis  supplied.) 

It  is  readily  apparent  from  the  Marshall 
Field  and  Doggett  decisions  that  courts  were 
reluctant  to  deny  the  reasonableness  of  a 
professed  intention  to  make  a  profit  since  the 
test  applied  to  all  businesses  and  there  were 
serious  economic  implications  if  private  In- 
vestment were  discouraged. 

In  1939.  a  memorandum  of  the  chief  coun- 
sel examined  many  of  the  prior  decisions  in 
point  and  concluded  that  there  must  be 
a  reasonable  expectation  of  profit  under  the 
facts  of  each  case,  but  that  recurring  losses 
do  not  necessarily  indicate  that  the  pros- 
pect of  profit  is  not  reasonable  or  that  the 
taxpayer's  intention  is  not  to  make  a  profit." 
This  conclusion  appears  contradictory,  since 
continued  losses  over  a  number  of  years  seem 
logically  to  negate  the  reasonable  expecta- 
tion of  profit. 

Congress   considered   the   matter    in    1944. 
when  Senator  Danaher  said:  " 

"Many  persons  with  large  sources  of 
income  from  dividends,  salaries  or  businesses 
seek  to  avoid  the  payment  of  taxes  in  the 
measure  computable  under  the  statutes  by 
diverting  large  portions  of  the  Income,  or 
large  blocks  of  capital.  Into  collateral  fields 
wholly  independent  of  the  source  from  which 
their  original  gross  income  was  computable. 
"That  is  particularly  true  of  that  type  of 
operation   which   may   be   called   the   hobby 


form  of  investments,  "nme  and  time  again 
the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  has 
sought  to  reach  the  losses  which  have  been 
taken  by  individuals  from  the  operation  of 
hobbles.  In  every  single  case  which  has  gone 
to  the  courts,  so  far  as  I  know,  and  so  far 
as  research  discloses,  the  Conunlssioner  has 
lost,  simply  for  the  reason  that  the  Congress 
has  never  made  it  plain  that  its  intention 
is  to  permit  as  legitimate  deductions  the  cost 
of  operating  a  business  which  has  produced 
Income."  ,       .        ,  „, 

Senator  Danaher  may  have  missed  a  few 
cases  in  which  the  taxpayer  was  the  loser 
but  It  is  clear  that  he  meant  the  Marshall 
Field  situation.  Eventually  Congress  enacted 
Section  130  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1939    Section  270  of  the  1954  code."  Section 
130    referred  to  as  the  "hobby  amendment  ' 
or  the  "Marshall  Field  amendment"."'  lim- 
ited a  deduction  for  losses  from  a  trade  or 
business,  when  there  are  losses  for  five  con- 
secutive years,  by  providing  a  recomputatlon 
of  the  taxable  income  for  those  years  and 
allowing  the  deduction   only   to  the   extent 
of  the  gross  income  derived  from  the  trade 
or    business,    plus    $50,000.    This    is    hardly 
more  than  a  slap  on  the  taxpayers  wrist,  but 
the  Conference  Committee  went  further  and 
noted  that  the  limitation  applies  only  to  a 
trade    or    business    and    is    not    to    be    used 
to  determine  whether  an  activity  is  in  fact  a 
trade  or  business  within  the  meaning  of  the 
code  "  The  legislative  history  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  does  state  that  the 
purpose  of  the  limitation  is  to  prevent  the 
deduction  as  business  losses  of  expenditures 
on  hobbies,  such  as  racing  stables  and  rec- 
reational farms.'-  In  any  event  the  llmlta- 
t'on   did    not   eliminate    the   basic    problem 
despite  the  fact  that  it  was  enacted  in  di- 
rect response  to  the  Marshall  Field  case. 

Subsequent  decisions  have  done  little  to 
remedy  the  situation,  each  case  being  de- 
cided under  its  own  facts  according  to  the 
philosophy  of  the  particular  judge  as  to 
what  motivated  a  taxpayer  to  continue  to 
operate  a  losing  business.  Most  of  these  de- 
cisions have  allowed  the  deduction  '»  unless 
the  taxpayer's  proof  was  wholly  inade- 
quate.-" 

An  interesting  recent  decision  is  Godfrey 
V  ComTnts.sioner.-i  which  disallowed  the 
farm  loss  deduction  of  an  executive  of  the 
General  Motors  Corporation  on  the  ground 
that  It  was  not  incurred  as  a  business.  The 
Tax  Court's  decision  -  advanced  the  idea 
that  the  test  of  a  business  is  twofold,  i.e.. 
(1)  the  taxpayer's  motive  and  intention  to 
niake  a  profit  and  (2)  the  activity  must  be 
the  present  operation  of  a  business,  not  prep- 
aration to  operate  one.  The  court  concluded 
that  the  taxpayer  was  not  currently  carry- 
ing on  a  business  for  profit  since  he  did  not 
have  enough  land  to  support  the  number  of 
cattle  needed  to  turn  a  profit,  his  expenses 
were  underestimated,  future  sale  prices  over- 
estimated and  too  much  had  been  spent  on 
the  liouse  in  comparison  to  the  rest  of  the 
farm.  The  Court  of   Appeals  for   the  Sixth 


"26  B.T.A.  116  (1932). 

ia65F.  2d  191  (D.C.  Cir.  1933). 

■•'G.C.M.  21103.  Cum.  Bull.  1939-1  (Part 
I),  page  164. 

"90  Cong.  Rec.  224-32  (Remarks  of  Sena- 
tor Danaher) .  Note  that  when  the  production 
of  income  is  mentioned  in  the  last  sentence  of 
the  quoted  material  it  is  believed  taxable  in- 
come is  meant  rather  than  income  in  its 
broadest  meaning. 


■•  58  Stat.  21.  129(a)  (b). 

"See    Arthur   v.    Davis,   29   T.C.    878.    888 

■H.  Rep.  No.  1079.  78th  Cong..  2d  Sess. 
56-57   (1943). 

-  S  Rep.  No.  1622.  83d  Cong..  2d  Sess.  198 
(1954);  H.  Rep.  No.  1337,  83d  Cong.,  2d  Sess. 

A46  ( 1954) . 

■»  See,  for  example.  Norton  L.  Smith.  9  T.C. 
1150  (1947);  Tatt  v.  Commissioner.  166  F.  2d 
697  (5th  Clr.  1948);  Dean  Babitt.  23  T.C.  850 
( 1955) ;  Dupont  v.  United  States.  234  F.  Supp. 
688  (1964).  .     . 

-^-See  for  example.  Coffee  v.  Commissioner. 
141  F  2d  204  (5th  Cir.  1944);  Af orfon  v.  Com- 
missioner. 174  F.  2d  302  (2d  Cir.  1949);  and 
Teitelbaum  v.  Commissioner,  294  F.  2d  484 
(7th  Clr.  1961).  ^    ^  . 

-■'  335  F.  2d  82  (6th  Cir.  1964) .  cert,  dented 
379  U.S.  966  (1965). 

-T.C.  Memo  1963-1. 
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circuit  affirmed  on  the  grounds  that  Ux- 
Diyers'  dominant  motive  was  to  establUh  a 
country  eetate  rather  than  a  buslnes*  and 
that  the  scope  of  appellate  review  of  findings 
of  fact  is  extremely  limited.  The  court  of  ap- 
peals did  not  comment  on  the  Tax  Courts 
•not  currently  In  business"  theory,  but  It 
■seems  far  fetched  under  thJ  facu  of  the 
cas«  since  Godfrey  had  operated  the  farm 
for  some  sixteen  years. 

Three  other  cases.=»  along  with  Godfrey. 
point  out  how  far  the  courts  are  at  present 
willing  to  go  on  the  question  of  determining 
whether  the  ta.xpayer  really  expecto  to  make 
a   profit,   and   they   have  actually   computed 
the  acreage,   animals,  crops,  etc..   needed  to 
make  a  profit.   These  cases  may   Indicate  a 
trend   away    from    the   liberal    treatment   of 
farm   loss   deductions   In    the  past,   but   the 
facts  of  the  cases  were  decidedly  not  in  the 
tvxpayers-   favor,  and   the  determination  of 
intention  Is.  after  all.  a  question  of  fact.  In 
any  event  the  finder  of  fact  will  continue  to 
be    faced    with    the    burden    of    predicting 
whether  a  particular  farm  can  possibly  earn 
a  profit  at  some  future  time  since  taxpayers 
will   undoubtedly   persist   In   declaring   that 
their  intention  U  a  profit    The  uncertainty 
of  such  business  forecasting  can  only  result 
m  an  increased  patchwork  of  case  law  and 
the  loss  of  s\ibstantlal  tax  revenue. 

ror  exmnple,  one  taxpayers  farm  had  been 
opffate<t  for  more  than  thirty  years  and  had 
succssslve  losses  that  had  steadily  increased 
over  the  vears  and   that  amounted  to  more 
than  $20  000  per  year  for  the  last  ten  years. 
A  reasonable  man  would  be  hard  pressed  to 
conclude  that  the  taxpayer  was  operaUng  his 
farm  for  profit  and  had  done  so  with  a  rea- 
sonable expecUtlon  thereof,  yet  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  settled  thU  case  out  of  court 
for  50  per  cent  of  the  assessed  deficiency  for 
the  years  in  question.  The  appellate  conferee 
was  uncertain  of  the  outcome  If  the  question 
were  litigated.  A  settlement  of  this  type  does 
not   become   part  of   the   public   record   and 
therefore  the  number  of  similar  settlements 
cannot  be  determined,  but  It  does  make  the 
dilemma  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  in 
this  type  of  case  quite  apparent,  and  It  In- 
dicates   that    :\   substantial   amount    of    tax 
revenue  Is  Iwlng  lost. 

Congress  clearly  had  the  opportunity  to 
provide  proper  guidelines  for  the  so-called 
hobby  cases  ( a  misnomer  since  the  tax  saving 
discussed  previously  ='  Is  a  prime  considera- 
tion and  tax  planning  Is  a  wise  business  de- 
cision i  wher.  It  enac-.ed  Section  130  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1939.»  but  It  chose 
to  avoid  a  meaningful  clarification  of  the 
general  trade  or  business  test.  It  would  seem 
that  Congress  ought  to  consider  the  matter 
once  again.  One  possible  definition  of  trade 
or  biislness  under  Section  166(0  (1»=*  might 
read  as  follows: 

"Definitions — For    purposes    of    paragraph 

in  — 

••(A)  Trade  or  business — The  term  trade 
or  business'  means  an  activity  which  Is  car- 
ried on  In  good  faith  and  with  a  reasonable 
expectation  of  profit  In  the  event  that  an 
activity  has  suffered  a  net  loss  for  a  period 
of  five  successive  years  it  Is  presumed  that 
expectation  of  profit  therefrom  Is  not  rea- 
sonable unless  clear  and  convincing  evidence 
to  the  contrary  Is  presented." 

This  limitation  on  expectation  of  profit 
could  not  harm  the  ordinary  farmer  or  other 
businessman,  since  without  profit  they  can- 
not survive,  nor  would  It  harm  the  taxpayers 
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who  are  bona  fide  operators  of  losing  busi- 
nesses, since  their  potential  profit  could 
easily  be  shown  It  might  persuade  some 
extraordinary  farmers  and  other  hobbyists  to 
return  to  the  basic  concept  of  capitalism 


THE   PUBLIC   BE  DAMNED 


'■* Bertha  R.  Conyngham,  TO.  Memo  1964- 
194  (projected  Inability  to  make  a  profit); 
Alfred  M.  and  Helen  B.  Cox.  T.C.  Memo  1965- 
3.  aff'd  per  curiam  364  P.  2d  659  (3d  Clr.  1966) 
I  mere  operation  of  a  farm  not  enough),  and 
EUen  R.  Schley.  T.C.  Memo  1966-111  (Indiffer- 
ence to  profit). 

-'  See  the  first  paragraph  of  this  article. 

■*  See  note  14. 

»  Int.  Rn.  Coo*  of  1964. 


Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  dlBtingulshed  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  I  Mr.  Fannin  1  has  been 
in  the  forefront  of  a  battle  calling  na- 
tional attention  to  the  marathon  labor 
dispute  in  our  Nation's  copper  industry. 
I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
his  efforts  and  to  an  article  which  men- 
tions him  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett!  as  two  legis- 
lators who  are  vitally  concerned  in  this 
matter.  ,         . 

The  Nation  has  suffered  too  long  by 
the  Insistence  of  ambitious  union  leaders 
that  their  demands  for  additional  power 
be  met,  no  matter  who  is  damaged.  An 
article  published  in  Barrens,  an  out- 
standing financial  weekly,  points  out 
that  union  leaders  presently  arc  the  only 
people  on  the  national  scene  who  ap- 
parently can  say,  "the  public  be 
damned."  and  get  away  with  it. 

I  aslc  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Thk    Public    Bb    Damned"— Some    Second 
Thoughts   on   tkx    Recordbreakino   Cop- 
per Strike 

Once  a  run-of-the-mill  affair,  the  produc- 
tion  and  sale  of  copper  (as  we  remarked  In 
mid-December)  of  late  has  been  anything  but 
business-as-usual.  Within  the  past  week  or  so. 
mdeed.  the  industry  has  come  to  resemble  a 
disaster  area.  After  a  recent  visit  to  the  de- 
pressing scene,  one  veteran  observer  reported : 
"Blammoth  electric  shovels  and  rotary  drills 
sit  toy-like  on  the  shelves  of  a  silent  mine; 
a  train  of  80- ton  dump  cars  rusts  on   I  to 
snowy  floor.   .   .   . "  To  Wall  Street's  dismay. 
Anaconda  Co.   world's  largest  producer  of  the 
red    metal,    lowered    Ito    quarterly    dividend 
from  62'^   cents  per  share  to  37'i   cento,  a 
drastic  move  which  slashed  $100  million  off 
the  company's  market  value  and  plunged  ito 
stock  to  a  15-month  low.  Meanwhile,  spokes- 
men for  the  United  Steelworkers  of  America 
And  25  other  striking  unions   unanimously 
rejected  a  compromise  formula  advanced  by 
a  federal  panel. 

.\fter  our  previous  appraisal  of  the  copper 
imbrogUo.  titled    "Idle  Theories.   Idle  Men." 
we  concluded  that  "there's  plenty  of  blame  to 
go  round."  an  unexpected  stroke  of  Journal- 
istic statesmanship  that  charmed  the  senior 
senator  from  Montana,  with  whom  we  rarely 
see  eve-to-eye.  into  paging  the  Congressiotial 
Record.  However  after  a  second  harder  look — 
based  in  part  on  Information  which  only  now 
nas   come    to    llghtr— Barron  s    is   pleased    to 
scrap   Ito  former  evenhandedness  and   part 
company  with  Mike  Mansfield.  While  the  in- 
dustry   by    Ito    misguided    pricing    policies, 
doubtless  helped  preciplUte  and  prolong  the 
dispute,  at  least  two  small  producers,  which 
Just  setUed  with  the  union,  have  shown  en- 
couraging signs  of  opting  for  the  free  market. 
In  particular,  Calumet  &  Hecla  has  Increased 
<to  offering  price  five  cento  per  pound,  to  43 
cento,  while  Copper  Range,  by  weighing  the 
London  Metal  Exchange  In  the  domestic  scale. 
h;vs  moved  up  to  50  cento. 

Elsewhere  on  the  strike  Tront,  contrari- 
wise, things  have  gone  from  bad  to  worse. 
By  turning  down  the  government's  proposed 
compromise  (which  could  scarcely  have  rec- 
ommended Itself  to  management,  either) .  or- 
ganised labor  has  drawn  the  Issue  not  over 


wages  or  working  conditions  but  squarely 
over  company-  (or  Industry-)  wide  bargain- 
ing with  which  It  seeks  to  replace  traditional 
and  legally  establUhed  local  settlemento.  In 
Ito  thrust  for  power,  moreover.  It  has  en- 
joyed the  tiiclt  support  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board,  which,  during  the  past  four 
months,  has  put  off  ruling  on  charges  by 
Kennecott  Copper  Corp.  that  the  union  de- 
mands consUtuto  an  unfair  labor  pracUce. 
Finally,  the  White  House,  by  failing  to  In- 
voke  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  continues  to 
sancUon  a  shutdown  which,  among  other  111 
effecto.  Is  worsening  by  an  estimated  $1.5 
billion  per  year  the  critical  shortfall  in  the 
VS.  h.ilance  of  paj-ments.  Businessmen, 
bankers  and  even  simple  tourlsto  may  cause 
a  national  emergency,  but  these  days,  evi- 
dently, Steelworkers  can  do  no  wrong. 

As   of    last   Wednesday.    Anaconda's   hun- 
dred-thousand   shareholders    could    scarcely 
afford    to   agree.   Their   losses.    In    dividends 
and  capital  values  alike,  nonetheless  fall  far 
short    of    those    Imposed    upon    the    hapless 
copper    workers    and    mlnlnR    communities 
throughout   five    Western   states.   True,    the 
benevolence  of  producers  (who  realize  that 
the  strike  will   end   someday   and   want   to 
hold  on  to  skilled  hands)  has  eased  the  Im- 
mediate hardship  for  many.  Phelps  Dodge, 
for    example,    gave    out    bonus    checks    for 
Christmas,  stopped  collecting  rent  on  com- 
pany-owned dwellings  and  actually  Is  pay- 
ing strikers   S35   a   week  for  the  duration. 
Long-range,    however,    the   financial    Impact 
has  been  severe.  According  to  the  Salt  Lake 
City    Tribune,    each    worker    has    forfeited 
$4,269  In  wage  Income,  a  loss  which,  on  even 
generous  view  of  the  terms  of  the  ultimate 
settlement,  will  take  over  20  years  to  make 
up.  As  to  the  community,  according  to  Sen. 
Bennett:  "In  Utah  alone  the  strike  has  cost 
the   state   more    than   $82    mUUon    In   rev- 
enues .  .  .  while  the  cost  In  terms  of  lost 
opportunities  and  sacrifices — such  as  small 
business     bankruptcies — cannot     be     meas- 
ured." 

On  this  score,  as  Washington  has  Just  be- 
gun to  realize,  the  nation's  balance  of  pay- 
mente  has  suffered  worst.  While  belatedly 
awakening  to  the  threat,  officialdom  contin- 
ues to  underrate  Ite  magnitude.  At  over  70 
cento  per  pound,  the  level  to  which  foreign 
copper  lately  has  climbed,  the  tonnage  of 
Importo  required  to  meet  current  U.S.  con- 
sumption adds  up  to  $80  million  p>er  month, 
or  an  estimated  billion  dollars  per  year.  Such 
calculations,  however.  Ignore  the  relentless 
depletion  of  Inventories,  which  someday 
must  be  rebuUt.  as  well  as  the  loes  of  zinc, 
lead  and  by-product  sliver  and  gold.  All  told, 
the  burden  on  the  nation's  global  accounts 
doubtless  runs  half-agaln  as  high. 

The  Inordinate  length  of  the  strike,  now 
well  Into  Ite  eighth  month,  and  the  size  of 
the  losses  Involved,  suggest  that  what's  really 
at  stake  cannot  be  measured   in   terms  of 
wages    and    hours    or    dollar«-and-cento;    it 
must   be   weighed   on   the  scales   of   power. 
Specifically,  the  United   Steelworkers.  after 
merging  last  summer  with   the  Mine.  MIU 
and  Smelter  Workers,  are  seeking  to  abandon 
existing  bargaining  unite,  most  of  which  are 
at  the  local  level,  and  negotiate  company-  or 
Industry-wide  contracts.  Such  a  shift  would 
be   bad   in   practice — most  copper  concerns, 
after  all.  are  highly  diversified  ventures  with 
many  different  kinds  of  operation  under  one 
corporate  roof.   (Even  the  President's  fact- 
finding board,  while  displaying  no  great  ex- 
pertise otherwise,  recognized  three  oversim- 
plified subdivisions— copper  mining,  smelt- 
ing and  refining;  lead  and  zinc  mining;  and 
wire,  cable  and  brass  fabricating— and  urged 
bargaining  along  these  lines.)  In  principle.  It 
wo- lid    replace    local   decision-making   with 
centralized   authority,  thus  leading  to  the 
vast  aggrandizement  of  an  already  formid- 
able collective  power. 

Theory  and   practice  aside,  organized  la- 
bor"B  chief  demand  apparently  doesn't  have 


a  legal  leg  to  stand  on.  The  much-abused 
local  bargaining  unite,  which  the  fact  finders 
sought  to  deprecate  by  calling  on  employers 
to  heed  ""not  only  new  structural  realities 
but   (sic)    new  motivations  on  the  part  of 
union  members."  have  long  been  officially 
certified   as  appropriate.  On  such  grounds, 
indeed.    Kenneoott    Oopper    Corp.    In    mid- 
October  filed  a  complaint  with  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  charging  the  unions 
with    "importing   an   extraneous   Issue   Into 
the  bargaining  situation-  and  '"InElstlng  to 
th»  point  of  impasse"  upon  Ite  settlement, 
thus  in  effect  refusing  to  bargain  in  good 
faith.  While  the  NLBB  U  supposed  to  dis- 
pose of  complaints  within  60  days  (and,  when 
union    grievances    are    Involved,    frequently 
takes  no  longer  than  two-to-four  weeks),  it 
has  kept  the  issue  under  wraps  for  the  past 
four  months.   ""I  submit,"  so  Sen.  Paul  J. 
Fnnnln   (R.,  Ariz.)    will  state  today  on  the 
senate  floor,  "that  such  an  exhaustive  study 
would  not  be  required  If  this  were  a  com- 
plaint against  a  company,  or  if  the  "esl- 
tient  did  not  have  a  personal  Interest  in  the 
case  on  the  side  of  the  unions  ...  If  the 
NLRB  had  handled  the  case  vrtthin  Its  nor- 
mal pattern,  we  weU  may  have  had  a  settle- 
ment by  now  in  copper." 

Last  Friday  union  disregard  of  due  proc- 
ess escalated  when  the  International  Long- 
shoremen's Association.  In  lofty  disdain  for 
Taft-Hartley's  ban  on  secondary  boycotts, 
announced  that  ILA  members  no  longer 
would  handle  copper  exports  or  imports,  a 
move  that  can  only  aggravate  the  crisis.  How 
the  White  House  will  respond  remains  to  be 
Keen  but  this  much  Is  clear.  In  the  Great 
Society,  labor  leaders  are  the  only  ones  who 
can  say  with  impunity:  ""the  public  be 
damned."  

PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  URGES  AC- 
TION ON  PROBLEM  OP  WATER 
POLLUTION 


Mr  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  in  his  conservation  mes- 
sage has  dealt  with  the  serious  problem 
of  sediment  as  the  major  pollutant  in 
surface  waters  of  the  United  States. 
About  a  million  tons  of  sediment  is  car- 
ried annually  to  the  oceans  by  the  Na- 
tion's rivers.  Yet  this  amount  is  only 
about  one -fourth  of  the  total  sediment 
washed  oft  the  land  every  year.  The  rest 
settles  to  the  bottom  of  streams,  lakes, 
and  harbors,  polluting  the  waters  with 
%aluable  topsoll. 

Experts  tell  us  that  a  billion  and  a  hall 
cubic  yards  of  sediment  is  deposited  each 
vear  in  our  major  reservoirs,  reducing  the 
Nation's  water-supply  capacity  by  an 
amount  of  water  needed  for  a  city  of  5 '/a 
million  persons  for  a  year. 

The  Rio  Grande  River  Is  rising  an  inch 
a  vear  through  siltatlon,  reducing  the 
waterholding  capacity  of  the  channel 
and  causing  more  frequent  floods. 

The  harbor  of  Cleveland.  Ohio,  is 
dredged  every  year,  and  each  time  about 
800,000  cubic  yards  of  sediment  is  re- 
moved at  a  cost  of  56  cents  a  cubic  yard. 
We  know  that  sedimentation  costs  the 
Nation  millions  of  dollars  every  year. 
Suspended  sediment  reduces  the  capacity 
of  reservoirs,  hampers  navigation,  im- 
pairs oxidation  of  organic  pollutants,  re- 
quires expensive  treatment  of  water  sup- 
ulies  for  municipal  and  industrial  needs, 
destroys  fish  and  wildlife  habitat,  denies 
the  use  of  streams  and  lakes  for  recre- 
ation. 

Most  sediment  comes  from  soil  erosion 
on  agricultural  lands.  But  an  increasmg 


amount  of  it  comes  from  urban  ex- 
pansion into  the  countryside  where  land 
is  stripped  of  its  natural  cover  and  left 
Idle  for  long  periods  without  proper  con- 
servation treatment. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
provides  technical  and  financial  assist- 
ance to  more  than  2  million  land- 
owners cooperating  with  over  3,000  soil 
and  water  conservation  districts  through- 
out the  Nation  in  a  cooperative  effort  to 
establish  sound  conservation  systems 
that  will  reduce  soil  erosion  and  pre- 
vent the  sedimentation  of  streams.  USDA 
also  is  working  with  community  plan- 
ners, land  developers,  engineers,  and 
others  to  help  assure  a  stable  soil  during 
and  following  urban  development. 

Sound  land  use  decisions,  both  rural 
and  urban,  are  being  made  on  millions  of 
acres  of  land  based  on  information 
about  the  soil  obtained  through  coopera- 
tive State-Federal  soil  surveys.  There 
are  at  least  70,000  different  kinds  of  soil 
in  the  United  States.  Some  is  suitable  for 
agriculture,  some  for  construction- 
others  not.  Some  soil  should  be  left  un- 
disturbed to  support  native  vegetation— 
as  forests,  parks,  and  wildlife  refuges. 

Legislation  which  has  been  introduced 
in  the  Congress  supports  and  enhances 
the  national  effort  to  prevent  serious 
losses  of  the  Nation's  soil  and  water  re- 
sources and  to  private  and  Public 
properties,  and  to  protect  the  public 
health,  safety,  and  general  welfare  where 
these  are  threatened  by  polluted  waters 
4nd  other  results  of  soil  erosion. 

Every  citizen  is  affected,  in  one  way  or 
another,  by  the  serious  consequences  of 
stream  pollution.  Sediment,  as  the  chief 
pollutant,  is  a  grave  threat  to  the  quality 
of  the  natural  environment  which  we 
must  strive  to  improve  as  a  matter  of 
primary  national  interest.  Legislation 
designed  to  strengthen  existing  sediment 
control  programs  deserves  the  enthu- 
siastic support  of  every  American. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  new 
studies  and  programs  recommended  by 
President  Johnson  to  bring  this  serious 
problem  under  control. 


facilitated  to  the  fullest  degree;  now.  there- 
fore, be  It. 

Resolved,  That  the  general  court  of  the 
commonwealth  respectfully  urges  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  enact  legislation 
providing  that  packages  not  exceeding 
seventy-two  cubic  inches  in  volume  or  ten 
pounds  in  weight  which  are  mailed  to  such 
servicemen  shall  be  exempt  from  uU  charges 
for  postage;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Postmaster  General, 
the  presiding  officer  of  each  branch  of  Con- 
gress and  to  the  members  thereof  from  this 
C^jmmonwealth. 

House  of  Representatives,  adopted,  Febru- 
ary 19,  1968.  „,    , 
Wit-LiAM  C.  Maiers,  Clerk. 
Senate,  adopted  in  concurrence.  February 

26,  1968.  ^     , 

Norman  L.  Pidoeon,  Clerk. 

A  true  copy. 

Attest: 

JohnF.  X.Davoren, 

Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 


MAIL    TO    VIETNAM:     RESOLUTION 

OF     THE     GENERAL     COURT     OF 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  the  General  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts recently  memorialized  the  Con- 
gress regarding  mailing  of  packages  to 
our  servicemen  in  Vietnam.  This  is  a 
thoughtful  resolution.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  In  the  Record 
at  this  point  for  the  information  of  my 
colleagues. 

There  'leing  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
REfORD,  as  follows: 


commonwealth  of  MASSACHtrSETTs  Resolu- 
tions MEMORIALIZING  THE  CONGRESS  OF  THE 
UNFTED  STATES  TO  ENACT  LEGISLATION  PRO- 
vnnNG  FOR  THE  MAILING  OF  PACKAGES.  POST- 
AGE    FREE,     TO     AMERICAN      SERVICEMEN     IN 

Vietnam 

Whereas.  No  effort  should  be  spared  In 
maintaining  constant  communication  be- 
tween members  of  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States  serving  In  Vietnam  and  their 
relatives  and  friends;  and  »,      ,^  »» 

Whereas.  Such  communication  should  oe 


HOUSING  PROPOSALS 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs  of  which  I  am  the  ranking  Re- 
publican member,  is  presently  holding 
hearings  on  the  administration's  housing 
proposals  for  1968. 

Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, Robert  C.  Weaver,  concluded 
his  testimony  before  us  yesterday,  and 
the  administration's  push  for  greater- 
than-ever  Government  involvement  in 
housing  as  conveyed  to  us  by  him  is  dis- 
turbing indeed. 

The  overall  portent  of  the  administra- 
tion's inclinations  in  the  area  of  housing 
requires  that  we  examine  closely  the 
path  we  are  asked  to  trod  in  the  name 
of  need  and  urgency,  and  that  we  strive 
to  keep  that  which  is  the  proper  respon- 
sibility of  the  Federal  Government  and 
that  which  is  the  proper  responsibility 
of  the  local  community,  its  government 
and  its  individual  citizens  in  their  proper 
perspective. 

The  problems  of  our  cities  are  many, 
but  in  my  opinion  the  dominant  over- 
riding problem  in  need  of  a  speedy  solu- 
tion is  that  of  providing  decent  housing 
for  the  many  low-income  families  that 
live  in  our  Nation's  slum  areas. 

Late  last  year  our  committee  reported 
out  a  bipartisan  housing  bill  that  set  out 
several  innovative  approaches  to  the 
production  of  low-income  housing,  in- 
cluding what  was  for  the  most  part  a 
Republican-initiated  emphasis  on 
homeownershlp  and  low-income  housing 
needs  in  general.  We  made  a  good  start, 
but  as  in  every  legislative  endeavor, 
there  is  always  room  for  improvement 
through  our  deliberative  efforts. 

Secretary  Weaver  stated  to  us  this 
week  that- 


Federal  assistance  for  homeownershlp  has 
been  very  limited. 

In  reality,  assistance  for  low-income 
families  has  in  the  past  been  practically 
nonexistent,  but  now  is  at  the  forefront 
of  the  administration's  attention,  large- 
ly, I  believe,  as  a  result  of  Republican 
initiative  in  this  area. 

Of  course,  I  am  pleased  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  recngnized  the  merit 
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of  this  homeownershlp  concept  by  car- 
rying it  forward  in  its  1968  proposal. 
However,  there  is  altogether  too  little 
recoKnition  of  just  who  really  needs 
Government  assistance  and  is  justified 
in  receiving  it. 

I  am  concerned  over  the  apparent  ad- 
ministration philosophy  that  encourages 
an  ever-increasing  reliance  upon  the 
Federal  Government  for  fulfilling  the 
housing  needs  of  our  citizens,  a  philos- 
ophy that  in  effect  will  destroy  the  In- 
centive of  the  individual  to  improve  his 
living  conditions  through  his  own  ef- 
forts. 

At  the  same  time,  low-income  housing 
needs  would  be  pushed  to  the  back- 
ground and  be  allowed  to  fall  into  the 
same  old  pattern  of  ineffectiveness  char- 
acterizing Government  activities  in  this 
area  in  the  past. 

And,  those  that  struggle  and  strive  to 
pay  their  own  way  in  life  would  be  asked 
by  the  advocates  of  this  philosophy  to 
more   and   more  carrj'   somebody  else's 

The  goal  of  a  decent  home  for  every 
American  family  is,  I  feel,  an  achievable 
goal.  But.  in  seeking  this  goal  we  must 
guard  against  a  legislatively  Induced  ero- 
sion of  individual  initiative  and  responsi- 
bility. There  is  no  such  assurance  from 
the  administration. 

In  the  past.  Government  housing  pro- 
grams originally  conceived  and  enacted 
to  benefit  families  at  the  low-income 
level  havp  all  too  frequently  accommo- 
dated those  at  the  higher  end  of  income 
eligibility  levels,  in  effect  bypassing  the 
low -income  families  truly  deserving  of 
housing  assistance. 

The  higher  that  program  eligibility 
levels  have  been  set.  the  more  program 
benefits  have  been  channeled  toward 
families  of  comparatively  higher  in- 
comes. These  families  have  generally 
come  to  b?  described  as  moderate-in- 
come families,  a  description  that  is  de- 
ceptively vp.gue.  We  are  clearly  told  that 
the  scheme  of  things  to  come  simply  will 
not  allow  a  confinement  of  Government 
involvement  to  low-income  needs.  The 
planners  have  much  more  than  that  In 
store  for  us. 

Overly  ambitious  production  goals  are 
held  out  that  take  little  cognizance  of 
the  practical  capacity  of  our  productive 
system.  The  Government's  position  in 
overall  production  would  be  edged  ever 
and  ever  upward  to  a  position  of  un- 
reasonable and  unjustifiable  proportions, 
all  the  while  wrapping  this  activity  in  a 
cloak  of  concern  for  the  disadvantaged. 
A  close  scrutiny  of  those  that  would  be 
benefited  by  the  administration's  pro- 
(>osals  will  pierce  such  an  Illusion. 

Both  with  respect  to  existing  Govern- 
ment-assisted housing  programs  and  the 
proposals  now  under  consideration.  I  feel 
that  we  should  strive  to  do  the  most 
good  where  it  is  the  most  deserving — 
that  is.  we  should  give  priority  to  low- 
income  housing  over  so-called  moderate- 
Income  housing.  There  is  no  such  pri- 
ority by  the  administration. 

We  should  reach  out  to  assist  those 
who  but  for  such  assistance  could  not 
decently  house  themselves.  We  should 
resist  the  philosophy  which  urges  us 
to  reach  out  and  subsidize  higher  in- 


comes, and  we  should  demand  that  hous- 
ing produced  with  direct  Government  as- 
sistance be  devoted  to  true  low-Income 
housing.  There  is  no  such  emphasis  In 
the  administration's  proposals. 

If  the  Government  is  to  subsidize  It 
should  confine  its  involvement  to  serving 
the  needs  of  those  that  are  disadvan- 
taged. Those  funds  that  can  be  made 
available  for  Government-aided  hous- 
ing should  be  devoted  to  this  area  of 
great  need.  Past  program  experience  has 
failed  to  do  this.  Funds  are  not  so  ear- 
marked now.  We  are  long  overdue  for 
a  reversal  of  this  unfortunate  misdirec- 
tion. 

It  is  my  full  intent  to  work  for  ap- 
proval of  legislation  in  my  committee 
that  recognizes  and  will  reverse  the  ad- 
ministration-inspired trend  away  from 
meaningful  progress  in  the  area  of  true 
low-income  housing. 

Progress  will  certainly  not  be  forth- 
coming If  we  accept  the  administration's 
philosophy  on  housing.  That  philosophy 
reflects  a  refusal  to  shelve  the  schemes 
and  social  experimentation  of  some  of 
our  Washington  planners  and  a  refusal 
to  place  an  emphasis  on  solving  the 
housing  needs  typified  by  the  famUies 
that  dwell  in  our  slum  neighborhoods. 

There  are  some  14  million  families  in 
our  country  who  have  incomes  of  under 
$5,000.  They  constitute  approximately  28 
percent  of  all  our  families. 

These  families  are  by  any  measure- 
ment the  families  who  are  least  able 
to  provide  for  their  housing  wants.  Theirs 
is  the  income  reflected  in  our  present 
urban  crisis.  If  there  is  to  be  direct  Gov- 
ernment assistance,  these  are  the  fami- 
lies among  which  the  greatest  housing 
need  exists. 

Whatever  the  amount  of  money  we 
can  allocate  for  our  Goverrunent  to  ex- 
pend in  the  area  of  housing,  this  is  where 
the  money  should  be  concentrated. 

But  many  in  the  administration  evi- 
dently just  cannot  bring  themselves  to 
conflne  legislative  ambitions  to  this  plain 
and  obvious  fact. 

The  administration  thus  would  ignore 
past  program  disregard  for  these  needy 
families.  Instead  it  advocates  legislation 
ipore  susceptible  than  ever  before  to 
missing  the  plainly  evident  need  facing 
our  slum  neighborhoods.  It  would  dilute 
the  effectiveness  and  proper  direction  of 
urban  spending  even  further  than  in  the 
past. 

Administration  proposals,  such  as  are 
before  our  committee  now.  would  over- 
shadow true  low-income  families  with  an 
outburst  of  gratuitous  concern  for  the 
imagined  needs  of  families  with  so-called 
moderate  incomes.  We  are  asked  to  as- 
sume that  somehow  our  needier  families 
will  fit  into  the  picture. 

The  administration  seeks  to  convince 
us  that  46  percent  of  our  families  that 
make  up  to  $7,000  a  year,  or  almost  half 
of  all  our  families,  cannot  afford  to  ade- 
quately house  themselves  without  some 
degree  of  support  from  the  r  Govern- 
ment. I  find  little  to  support  such  a  con- 
tention. 

Beyond  this,  the  administration  would 
even  propose  as  eligible  for  Government 
housing  assistance  those  families  earn- 
ing as  much  as  $10,000  a  year.  I  cannot 


beUeve  that  there  Is  validity  in  this  con- 
tention either. 

Approximately  70  percent  of  all  Amer- 
ican families  make  up  to  $10,000  in  an- 
nual income. 

If  this  proposed  trend  toward  Increased 
Government  involvement  in  housing 
were  In  fact  to  occur,  we  would  iiecome 
a  nation  inordinately  dependent  upon 
its  Government  for  housing,  contrary  to 
everything  that  our  form  of  government 
and  way  of  life  is  based  upon. 

And,  with  past  experience  showing  us 
that  those  at  the  lower  end  of  the  in- 
come scale  tend  to  lose  out  in  the  eligi- 
bility competition,  it  is  easy  to  anticipate 
how  the  slum  dweller,  like  those  in  the 
areas  surveyed  by  the  President's  Riot 
Commission,  who  for  the  most  part 
makes  $5,000  a  year  or  less,  will  view  the 
lipservice  that  Is  being  paid  him  by 
proposals  that  would  reach  out  for  such 
high  incomes. 

Likewise,  it  is  equally  easy  to  antici- 
pate the  reaction  to  such  a  trend  by  the 
American  taxpayer  who  would  be  called 
upon  to  pay  the  bill. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  must  aban- 
don awareness  of  the  problems  of  our 
cities.  It  simply  means  that  we  must  real- 
istically identify  where  the  true  need  ex- 
ists and  using  what  we  have  available  to 
do  all  the  jobs  that  there  are  to  be  done, 
allocate  priorities. 

We  should  get  down  to  facts  and  cease 
the  seemingly  endless  delusions  that 
have  been  moved  before  the  eyes  of  our 
citizens  who  live  in  an  atmosphere  of 
deterioration  and  hopelessness. 

We  should  help  those  that  truly  cannot 
help  themselves,  and  encourage  those 
that  can  help  themselves  to  participate 
in  bettering  themselves  to  the  fullest. 

We  should  stop  perpetuating  those 
schemes  that  hold  out  only  unfulfillable 
promises  and  demand  that  ineffective 
programs  justify  their  legislative  exist- 
ence. 

And.  we  should  give  long  overdue  rec- 
ognition to  the  fact  that  our  country's 
urban  housing  problems  will  not  be  ap- 
preciably solved  until  we  create  meaning- 
ful legislation  that  will  make  possible  the 
maximum  use  of  the  skills  and  resources 
of  our  great  free  enterprise  system  and 
the  entire  private  sector,  including  every 
one  of  our  citizens. 

E^'ery  family  in  every  one  of  our  cities, 
communities  and  neighborhoods,  no  mat- 
ter what  its  financial  means  or  status, 
will  certainly  respond  to  the  fullest  if 
offered  encouragement  and  a  helping 
hand  by  the  Government  rather  than 
being  offered  only  the  prospect  of  com- 
plete reliance  on  the  Government. 


COPPER  DEADLOCK 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  since 
Monday  morning  representatives  of  com- 
panies and  unions  involved  in  the  8- 
month  copper  industry  dispute  have  been 
meeting  at  the  White  House.  There  has 
t)een  no  appreciable  progress,  at  least  to 
those  of  us  not  directly  involved  in  the 
tallrs.  This  is  a  sad  situation  and  it  can- 
not continue.  The  suffering  is  too  great, 
the  costs  are  too  high,  and  the  penalties 
exacted  from  these  least  able  to  bear 
them  are  insurmountable. 


Mr  President.  I  have  deliberately  re- 
mained silent  after  the  President  inter- 
vened in  this  matter,  to  give  the  admin- 
istration an  opportunity  to  achieve  a 
just  settlement,  fair  to  both  sides.  But 
the  time  has  come  to  speak  out  again, 
because  the  administration  is  stalling. 
The  executive  branch  is  not  doing  every- 
thing it  can  to  seek  a  settlement.  I  fear 
the  President  has  been  mtimidated  by 
the  threats  of  arrogant  union  leaders. 
Let  me  cite  an  example : 

A  story  in  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  Febru- 
ary 29  says  in  part: 

The  chief  union  negotiator  In  the  nation- 
wide copper  strike  threatened  the  Johnson 
Administration  last  night  with  the  loss  of 
labor  support  In  the  November  elections 

Joseph  P.  Molony.  vice  president  of  the 
united  Steelworkers  of  America,  told  some 
500  striking  copper  workers  here  if  our 
friends  In  Washington"  are  "neutral  in  tne 
strike  then  111  be  neutral  next  November^ 
•Remember."  he  told  the  strikers,  the 
hottest  corner  In  heai  Is  reserved  for  those 
who  remain  neutral"  In  times  of  crisis. 


Can  one  imagine  the  outcry  that  would 
so  up  if  a  spokesman  for  management 
spoke  to  the  President  in  those  terms. 
The  roar  would  be  deafening  and  the  de- 
mand for  an  adequate  rebuke  for  the  ot- 
fender   would  rise   from   the  ConRres.s, 
from  editorial  writers,  TV  and  radio  com- 
mentators,    the     pulpits-from     every 
source  with  voices  to  be  heard.  But  little 
attention  is  paid  to  the  tongue  lashing 
which  a  vice  president  of  a  labor  union 
"Ives  the  President  himself.  Instead,  as  it 
Mr.  Molony  had  pressed  a  button,  comes 
forth  the  announcement  from  the  White 
House  that  a  round-the-clock  bargain- 
ing session  on  copper  will  begin.  The 
spokesmen  for  big  labor  have  tremen- 
dous political  power,  which  the  Congress 
and  Government  have  given  them. 

I  hope.  Mr.  President,  that  the  abusive 
and  corrosive  language  heaped  upon  the 
President  of  this  great  Nation  by  the 
union's  chief  negotiator  is  not  responsible 
for  the  present  impasse  that  apparently 
exists  in  the  copper  talks. 

But  whatever  the  facts  of  that  situa- 
tion may  be  there  is  another  matter 
which  has  already  occupied  the  attention 
of  this  body,  and  particularly  of  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  I  Mr.  Mans- 
field] and  myself. 

Just  to  briefly  recite  the  facts  of  tnis 
case.  Kennecott  Copper  Co..  one  of  the 
four  major  producers  involved  in  this 
dispute,   filed  a  charge  with  NLRB  on 
October  18,  1967.  This  action  specifically 
charged    the    steelworkers    and    other 
unions  with  insisting  on  nonmandatory 
conditions  of  bargaining  and  thus  com- 
mitting an  unfair  labor  practice  by  re- 
fusing to  bargain.  xTTOn-e 
I  received  information  that  the  NLRB  s 
''eneral  counsel  had  decided  to  file  a  com- 
plaint against  the  union,  after  some  4 
months  of  'studying"  the  case,  and  hope- 
fully this  would  open  the  way  for  some 
kind  of  bargaining  to  resume. 

Regretfully,  I  must  inform  the  Senate 
that  apparently  this  has  not  been  done. 
An  additional  10  days  have  elapsed  and 
aU  the  information  I  have  indicates  that 
the  NLRB  is  still  dragging  its  feet  and 
no  complaint  has  been  filed.  Of  course 
I  can  understand  why  the  unions  do  not 
want  a  complaint  to  be  filed,  because 
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under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  vvhen  a  com- 
plaint has  been  filed  a  tem^rary  re- 
straining order  may  be  issued  and  the 
offending  parties,  in  this  instence  the 
unions,  can  be  held  in  contempt^  court 
if  they  continue  to  insist  on^^  non- 
umndatoi-y  condition  of  bargaining.  I  say 
I  can  understand  the  position,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident but  I  cannot  understand  the  fail- 
ure of  this  administration  simply  to  in- 
sist that  the  law  be  enforced.  The  Presi- 
dent can  insist  on  enforcement,  and  he 
should  do  it— today. 

May  I  say  that  I  am  increasingly  con- 
cerned that  the  White  House  manages 
to  get  involved  in  practically  every  im- 
portant labor  dispute.  Then  when  the 
chips   are   down   the   union   leadership, 
feehng  that  the  President  will  ultimately 
come  to  their  aid  and  bail  them  out, 
insists  on  higher  and  higher  wage  settle- 
ments that  lead  to  higher  and  higher 
prices.  This  process  is  not  the  free  and 
uncoerced  bargaining  that  we  are  trying 
to  protect  in  this  country.  And  I  may 
point  out  that  it  will  ultimately  be  as 
dctrimenUl  to  the  labor  movement  as  it 
appears  presently  to  be  to  management. 
Someone  has  described   inflation   as. 
"That  emptv  feeling  when  you  reach  m 
your  pocket  to  pay  your  bills."  Mr.  Pres- 
ident I  think  each  Member  of  the  Senate 
should  realize  that  their  constituents  are 
going  to  be  affected  by  the  settlement 
that  must  come  in  this  basic  industry 
.soon  Everyone  who  buys  an  automobile, 
everyone  who  buys  a  refrigerator,  an  air 
conditioner,  a  toaster,  an  electric  iron, 
anything  utilizing  an  electric  motor,  will 
find  that  all  these  products  cost  more. 

We  have  suffered  a  fantastic  cost  in 
our  balance  of  payments,  a  tremendous 
problem  with  tax  revenues,  and  the  eco- 
nomic hardships  imposed  upon  fami  les 
is  incalculable.  It  is  past  the  time  that 
this  administration  faced  up  to  the  hard 
choice  with  which  it  is  confronted  and 
uses  every  legal  means  to  achieve  a  set- 
tlement for  the  good  of  all  the  people, 
consumers,  workers,  and  producers. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  series  of  three  articles  ap- 
pearing in  the  Arizona  Republic  detail- 
ing the  situation  in  the  copper-producing 
States,  a  labor  column  by  Mr.  Victor 
Riesel,  and  a  special  report  from  CBb- 
TV  on  copper,  be  printed  at  this  point  m 
the  Record.  . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
THE  strike:  No  Smoke  in  A  jo  Now.  but 
Lots  of  Debts 
(EorroR's  NoTE.-Wlth  the  nationwide  cop- 
ner  strike  well  into  its  eighth  month.  The 
Arizona  Republic  sent  a  veteran  reporter  on 
a  tour  of  state  mining  communities  to  learn 
how  they  are  making  out.  This  Is  the  first  of 
his  reports.) 

(By  Don  Dedera) 

AJO— In  a  cage  in  a  side-street  flower  shop 
here  lives  a  mlnah  bird  named  Alex  that  has 
been  taught  to  cough,  then  moan,  "That 
darn  smelter  smoke!" 

These  days,  Alex  is  just  about  the  only 
resident  of  AJo  without  a  legitimate  com- 
plaint. ,     *v,  „„ 

The  towering  smelter  stack  gives  forth  no 
fume<?,  and  nearby  the  open  pit  mine  which 
is  the  third  largest  copper  producer  In  the 
nation  is  as  quiet  as  a  crater  on  the  moon. 


For  the  first  time  In  history  Ajo,  where  cop- 
per mining  began  in  this  region  In  1853,  la 
shut  down  by  a  formal  strike. 

Not  since  July  have  1.400  miners,  mill- 
hands,  smelter  workers  and  allied  craftsmen 
drawn  a  steady  paycheck.  Not  broke  this 
town  Is  financially  badly  bent.  Residents 
who  take  pride  In  AJos  stamina  and  re- 
sourcefulness so  far  are  beginning  to  worry 
about  the  long-range  damage  to  the  town, 
if  the  strike  continues  much  longer. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  Ajo  has  dried  up 
and  blown  away  Into  Mexico.  Just  40  miles  to 
the  south.  Strike  or  no  strike,  the  town  Is 
bustling  with  local  motorists,  shoppers 
schoolchildren,  tourists  and  talkers  around 
the  neatly  landscaped  central  plaza.  The 
cash  flow  of  Ajo  Is  still  considerable. 

"Nearly  all  businesses  are  off,"  said  Louis 
Stone,  downtown  department  store  operator. 
■But  some  are  doing  surprisingly  well.  The 
money  Isn't  all  gone  from  AJo." 

For  one  thing,  Phelps  Dodge  is  in  the  odd 
position  of  partly  financing  the  strike.  The 
company  from  the  beginning  has  extended 
an  average  $35-per-week  credit  to  family 
men  at  Its  company-operated  store.  Inter- 
est-free, the  store  credit,  together  with  de- 
ferred rent  for  company  housing,  has  kept 
AJo  surviving  if  not  solvent. 

In  addition,  ihe  company  has  expedited 
vacation  bonuses,  and  income  i.ix  refunds. 
The  striking  unions  also  have  been  paying 
from  $40  to  $150  per  month  In  picketing  fees 
and  strike  relief. 

Then  too.  hundreds  of  strikers  have  gone 
may  to  work  In  Phoenix  or  on  the  West  Coast 
or  elsewhere,  and  they  are  sending  money 
to  the  families  they  left  in  AJo.  They  don  t 
want  to  lose  their  AJo  homes,  most  of  which 
rent  for  about  $30  a  month,  plus  utilities  but 
with  maintenance  by  the  company. 

Jack  Petersen  is  elementary  school  prin- 
cipal He  said  enrollment  is  off  about  100 
pupils  from  the  normal  1.300  student  body. 
There  has  been  no  change  In  the  school 
lunch  program— no  increase  in  students 
qualified  for  free  lunch.  To  Petersen,  the 
-tudents  seem  as  well-dressed  as  always, 
thanks  in  part  to  a  special  store  credit  for 
school  needs  last  fall.  ^,,,„„i= 

Amon'  small  businessmen,  conditions 
ranee  all  the  way  from  fair  to  dismal. 

Virgil  Downey  at  the  Standard  Station  re- 
t.uns  a  brisk  gasoline  trade  ( some  to  sports- 
men to  and  from  Rocky  Point.  Mexico)  but 
lubrication  and  tire  sales  are  rare.  Mary 
Anderson  at  the  flower  shop  didn't  sell  a 
f-esh  blossom  for  two  days,  but  she  said 
AJo  continues  to  pay  floral  tribute  to  us 
dead  and  newborn.  And  vegetable  seeds  for 
home  gardens  are  selling  like  sin. 

Al  Schneck.  television  repairman,  indl- 
cat-'s  Ajo  s  basic  prosperity  of  the  past  with. 
"Almost  every  house  in  town  has  a  television 
cet   Those  that  don't  have  one.  have  two. 

Alo  is  watching  more  television  than  ever. 
and  yet  Schneck's  business  Is  off  40  per  cent, 
which  probably  means  that  AJo's  mecnanlcal- 
ly  handy  men  are  fixing  their  own. 

Tom  Alley.  38  vears  an  AJo  citizen,  a 
former  countv  supervisor,  four  times  presi- 
dent of  the  chamber  of  conunerce.  Is  man- 
ag.ng  to  keep  his  saloon  open. 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Harry  Miguel,  with  plenty  of 
time  on  their  hands,  come  in  for  a  9  a.m. 
draft  beer.  But  the  one-time  big-spending 
miners  nowadays  are  more  likely  to  buy  a 
Jug  and  pour  their  own  at  home. 

The  strike  had  no  effect  on  hunting  fever. 
The  customary  1.000  licenses  were  sold,  along 
with  400  deer  tags  and  300  Javelina  permits, 
and  the  success  of  that  army  of  deternuned 
meat  hunters  was  never  greater. 

Herb  Odom,  In  a  brother-operated  grocery, 
said  Ajo  grocers  are  getting  by  because  peo- 
ple have  to  eat  through  good  times  and  bad. 
But  there's  great  pressure  for  more  credit 
which  some  day  will  have  to  come  to  an 
end. 
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Tbe  repayment  of  debts  for  current  Urlng 
expenses,  said  Odom.  Is  going  to  be  a  long. 
bitter  struggle  for  acme  AJo  famlllea. 

As  proprietor  of  a  tiny  AJo  drlve-ln  cafe. 
Jo  Blisa  Is  tuned  on  the  teen-age  wavelength. 
She  said  tbe  high  school  set.  especially,  has 
been  without  spending  money  because  of  the 
strike. 

Baby-sitting  and  yard  chores  are  being 
done  by  budgeting  grownups,  and  the  fa- 
thers cannot  dole  out  generoxia  allowances. 

Charlie  Qllbert  runs  a  Jewelry  store.  The 
assumption  would  be  that  Jewelry  would  be 
the  first  luxury  given  up  by  strikers.  "But 
at  the  l>eglnnlng."  said  Ollbert.  "business  was 
excellent,  and  there's  been  enough  to  justify 
keeping  the  doors  open." 

Lt.  Carlton  Oglesby  of  the  Pima  County 
sheriff's  offlce,  the  law  west  of  San  Simon 
Wash,  detects  a  slight  Increase  In  crime: 
petty  thievery,  house  burglaries.  Juvenile 
trouble,  family  fights. 

"I  don't  know  what's  worse  for  a  family — 
having  the  father  away  working  in  another 
town,  or  having  the  father  at  home  all  day 
long,  especially  when  there  may  be  a  little 
drinking  Involved.  The  women  don't  appreci- 
ate them  underfoot,  and  the  men  In  this 
town  are  grouchy  when  they're  not  working." 

As  one  incisive  housewife  observed.  "I  m.-xr- 
ried  him  for  better  and  for  worse,  but  not  for 
lunch." 

But  ta  Oglesbv,  who  has  lived  moet  of  his 
39  years  l»  AJo.  the  significant  crime  story  in 
strike-bound  AJo  Is  the  lack  of  serious  con- 
nict  In  seven  months,  there  has  l>een  not  one 
act  of  sabotage,  not  one  offense  against  the 
striking  workers. 

By  and  large,  no  citizen  better  knows  i^ 
town  than  the  wife — that  is.  the  wife  of  the 
publisher  of  the  newspaper.  Mrs.  Richard 
David,  who  reports  stories  and  keeps  offlce 
for  the  AJo  weekly,  gave  long  thought  to  a 
question  about  the  status  of  the  town. 

Then  she  said.  "AJo  got  along  In  fair 
shape  through  Christmas    Now  Numljer 

one,  I'd  say  that  large  numbers  of  people 
are  rincerely  beginning  to  worry  about  their 
debts. 

"Number  two.  nobody  can  say  how  many 
small  businesses  are  Just  barely  hanging  on. 
The  brave  front  can't  last  forever. 

•Number  three,  the  leaders  of  this  com- 
munity— unlcn  and  management  and  busi- 
ness and  civic — are  beginning  to  realize  that 
the  t>est  young  p.jple  are  going  to  put  up 
with  this  strike  only  so  long.  And  they  are 
going  to  move  out.  Forever.  AJo  will  suffer, 
if  they  go." 

Russ  Shaw  |5  hurting,  and  he  can  hardly 
deny  it.  He  has  closed  an  automotive  parts 
store,  a  cocktail  lounge,  and  a  bowling  alley. 
His  Ford  agency,  which  In  r  normal  year 
would  sell  100  new  cars  and  150  used  cars, 
has  been  averaging  two  new  and  two  used 
car  sales  per  month. 

At  his  car  agency  alone,  he  has  had  to  lay 
off  nine  employees,  and  now  Shaw  employs 
only  one  mechanic  and  one  cleanup  man 

"I'm  bookkeeper,  parts  department.  Jan- 
itor," he  said.  "But  that's  how  this  town  Is 
getting  by  with  its  own  strength  of  char- 
acter. Now.  in  the  beginning,  if  you  told  me 
this  strike  would  last  this  long,  I'd  have 
thought  the  town  would  disappear.  But  the 
company  has  been  more  than  fair,  and  the 
bank  hasn't  repossessed  a  car. 

"And  kids  com'!  In  here  with  $3  and  they 
say  their  daddy  said  to  put  It  on  the  account. 
I  tell  you,  you  can't  any  thing  but  admire 
that  kind  of  effort  to  do  the  right  thing." 

Ajo's  record,  so  far.  is  no  surprise  to  Charles 
W.  Smith,  mine  supervisor  and  30  years  an 
AJo  resident.  The  Smiths  keep  a  freshly 
painted  and  landscaped  house  In  a  company 
suburb.  They  have  not  suffered,  since  Smith 
Is  a  salaried  company  supervisor. 

"This  is  a  good  town,  good  people."  he  said. 
"Except  for  a  little  wUdcattlng.  this  town 
never  had  any  labor  dispute,  had  never  been 


drawn  down  the  way  some  towns  in  Arixon* 
were.  For  the  first  time.  AJo  U  learning  what 
a  long  ttrlke  means." 

Al  Is  Kind  of  Man  Minxs  Coxnj>  111  Arromo 

TO  Loss 

(By  DonDedera) 

BiBBXx. — In  Arizona's  copper  belt,  when 
company,  union  or  town  leadership  worry 
about  losing  their  best  men,  they  all  mean  Al 
Volrln. 

Al  Volrln  is  a  miner.  He  is  young  and  am- 
bitious, strong  and  smart,  experienced  and 
conscientious.  Right  now  he  Is  also  sick  and 
tired  of  a  strike  which  seems  to  have  no  end. 

"Between  this  strike  and  the  last  one," 
he  said.  'I've  lost  right  at  913.000  in  wages. 
That  could  have  been  a  good  start  on  giving 
my  kids  a  college  education." 

Volrln  is  a  member  of  that  closest 
fraternity  of  treasure  seekers — the  under- 
ground miners.  When  he  is  working  for 
Phelps  Dodge  at  Blsbee,  he  and  another 
miner  form  a  partnership  as  Intjrdependent 
as  a  team  of  rodeo  ropers.  They  drill,  blast 
and  timber  together  and  they  share  bonuses 
for  extra  production  of  ore 

Incentive  payments  t>oost  Voirln's  earn- 
ings above  some  of  the  salaries  of  company 
supervisors. 

"He  Is  Just  about  the  best  miner  on  this 
mountain."  says  his  wife.  Carole.  "When  he's 
working,  we  don't  l.ick  for  anything.  In  fact, 
we  live  pretty  high." 

They  would  buy  beef  by  the  half  for  their 
freezer.  They  clothed  their  children  well. 
They  bought  quality  furnishings  for  their 
$30-per-month  company  rental,  a  neat  new 
house  In  a  Blsbee  suburb.  They  protected 
themselves  with  Insurance  and  regularly  put 
a  chunk  Into  savings. 

Overtime  further  Inflated  Voirln's  pay- 
check. For  a  year  Volrln  and  the  other  miners 
were  working  "20  and  2" — 26  days  straight 
and  2  days  off.  It  Is  a  wearing  but  enriching 
grind,  not  unpopular  with  the  miners. 

Came  the  strike.  Fourteen  hundred  union 
men  walked  away  from  a  $1  million  monthly 
payroll  at  Blsbee.  At  first  a  festive  spirit 
permeated  the  canyons  of  Mule  Mountain. 
The  miners  were  ready  for  a  vacation;  the 
strike  would  be  settled  In  a  few  weeks  and 
they'd  return  to  even  higher  pay. 

Al  Volrln  was  one  of  the  few  who  didn't 
figure  it  that  way.  He  had  been  through  a 
long  strike  t>efore.  He  told  Carole  to  watch 
the  pennies  while  he  went  off  looking  for 
some  dollars.  He  found  work  at  an  open  pit 
mine  in  Wyoming. 

"That  was  the  part  I  wouldn't  want  to  live 
again."  Carole  said.  "He  was  gone  four 
months.  He  couldn't  come  home  even  once. 
While  he  was  away,  the  baby  learned  to  walk 
and  talk. 

"The  worst  was  not  having  him  here  to 
share  In  the  decisions.  Because  Al's  such  a 
good  provider.  I  never  had  to  worry  at>out 
money,  and  all  of  a  sudden  the  whole  weight 
of  the  world  was  on  my  shoulders." 

Volrln  quit  his  Wyoming  Job  and  returned^ 
to  Blsbee  in  November  for  two  reasons.  He' 
thought  a  strike  settlement  was  near  and  he 
couldn't  bear  to  be  away  from  his  family  any 
longer. 

Despite  their  four  months  without  pay.  tbe 
Volrins  are  meeting  current  needs.  By  claim- 
ing no  dependents.  Volrln  made  .^ure  his  in- 
come tax  payroll  deduction  would  more  than 
meet  his  tax  bill.  He  got  back  a  three-figure 
refund  recently. 

'But  that  didn't  go  too  far.  not  in  a  family 
set  up  the  way  we  were,"  Carole  said.  "We 
have  one  insurance  policy  with  an  annual 
premium  of  5250. 

"When  I  say  we're  economizing,  I  don't 
mean  we  are  without  the  nece.sglties  We  Just 
don't  have  the  goodies.  We've  really  cut  down 
on  clothing.  The  kids  don't  get  anything  new 
until  the  old  stuff  Is  worn  out." 


The  Volrins  have  refrained  from  running 
up  a  bill  at  the  company  store  or  with  Bls- 
bee's  Independent  merchants  Volrln  has 
combed  the  struck  towns  for  work  of  any 
kind.  He  has  painted  houses,  pruned  rose 
bushes  and  mowed  yards.  During  the  big  mid- 
winter stcrm,  he  towed  motorists  through  the 
drifts  with  his  Jeep  He  hasn't  been  able  to 
inprove  his  own  home  much. 

"When  a  miner  has  the  money  he  doesn't 
have  the  time."  he  said.  'When  he  has  the 
time,  he  doesn't  have  the  money." 

Volrln  doesnt  fool  himself  about  what  Is 
happening  to  the  once-soUd  financial  foun- 
dation he  had  established  for  his  family. 
That  foundation  Is  cracking  and  crumbling 
as  the  Volrins  dip  every  week  into  their 
savings. 

With  the  guilt  of  a  dutiful  father,  Volrln 
feels  he  Is  robbing  bis  children  of  future 
opportunity  Just  to  keep  them  sheltered  and 
fed  today. 

There  are  four  young  Volrins.  the  youngest 
18  months  old  and  the  oldest  in  the  sixth 
grade.  The  other  two  also  are  in  grammar 
fchool. 

"I  consider  myself  a  good  union  man." 
Voirln  said.  "I  believe  in  collective  bargain- 
ing, and  I  know  that  if  men  before  me  had 
not  had  the  courage  to  go  on  strike  I 
wouldn't  be  getting  decent  wages.  I  suppose 
there's  something  to  it  when  the  union 
leaders  say  weYe  striking  for  the  next 
generation. 

"But  I  try  to  be  open-minded  and  I  realize 
t.'iere's  a  limit  to  what  demands  a  company 
can  meet.  Where  I  come  from  In  Colorado  the 
coal  companies,  the  biggest  mining  Industry 
in  the  state,  priced  themselves  right  out  of 
the  market.  And  nobody  wins  when  a  com- 
pany has  to  shut  down  forever. 

"My  feeling  about  this  copper  strike  is 
(that)  somewhere  up  and  down  the  line 
there  should  have  been  more  give  and  take 
and  bargaining  on  good  faith.  If  there  had 
been.  I'd  be  working  right  now  and  not 
loafing  around  the  house." 

T^vo  personal  conclusions  by  Al  Volrln 
should  be  particularly  troubling  to  com- 
pany, union  and  civic  leadership. 

"One  way  or  another,  my  kids  are  going 
to  college,"  he  said.  "My  two  boys  are  going 
to  become  miners  over  my  dead  body." 

At  age  32,  Volrln  also  Is  reviewing  his  own 
career.  He  Is  wondering  if  there  Is  some  other 
future  for  a  young,  ambitious,  strong,  smart, 
experienced  and  conscientious  man — a  kind 
of  work  where  he  can  take  a  step  forward 
and  not  slide  two  In  reverse. 

And  if  Al  Volrln  and  men  like  him  are 
thinking  of  giving  up  mining  as  a  bad  deal, 
somebody  In  Blsbee.  Phoenix  and  Washing- 
ton had  better  take  notice. 

COPPEK  Eco-.OMY  Sick:  Bisbki:  T.KCts  Threat 

or  DEWcir  Financing  Over  Strike 

(By  Den  Dedera) 

BisBEB-DoucL*s.- -The  prolonged  strike 
against  Phelps  Dodge  operations  In  South- 
eastern Arizona  has  Infected  the  economies 
of  Blsbee  and  Douglas  with  everything  from 
black  plague  to  spotted  measles. 

Blsbee  Is  the  mining  camp  in  the  moun- 
tains. Douglas  Is  the  smelter  town  on  the 
plains. 

Tied  almost  entirely  to  the  mines,  Blsbee 
is  the  sister  city  with  the  worst  case  of 
slumps. 

"We're  going  to  be  SSO.OOO  to  $40,000  short 
this  year  in  collections  of  city  sales  tax." 
said  Lee  Bodenhamer.  town  clerk.  "Blsbee  has 
a  I  per  cent  tax.  so  this  Is  a  fair  Indication 
of  our  business  depression. 

"On  the  other  hand,  our  police  and  firemen 
are  required  no  less  than  before.  I'm  predict- 
ing that  Blsbee  will  have  to  resort  to  deficit 
funding  for  the  first  time  In  Its  history.  Just 
to  meet  the  payroll." 
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Up  and  down  the  narrow  lanes  of  Tomb- 
stone Canyon  and  Brewery  Gulch,  the  recent, 
varied  histories  of  citiiens  and  businessmen 
have  In  common  an  unhappy  ending. 

Consider  Bill  Ryan.  The  Unlroyal  distribu- 
tor for  Cochise  County,  he  is  stuck  with  an 
inventory  of  60  new  tlree,  stacked  like  gar- 
gantuan black  doughnuts  on  a  warehouse 
loading  dock.  These  are  not  ordinary  tires; 
they  are  the  9-foot  diameter  treads  for  the 
Lavender  Pit's  ore  trucks,  immobilized  by 
the  strike. 

Ryan's  frozen  investment  is  $2.500— for 
each  tirel  Seeing  no  end  to  the  strike.  Ryan 
now  Is  trying  to  peddle  the  tires  to  South 
America.  ^. 

A  few  steps  off  Post  Offlce  Plaza  Is  the 
small  loan  office  of  Family  Finance  Co.,  man- 
aged by  Tim  Sumner.  An  intimate  knowledge 
of  Bisbee's  financial  health  Is  based  on  his 
long  residency,  and  the  confidential  files  of 
customers. 

•Today,"  he  said,  "if  the  company  and 
businessmen  weren't  extending  credit,  this 
city  would  be  in  deep  trouble.  As  It  Is.  it's 
worse  than  what  shows  on  the  surface. 

■It's  true  that  lenders  here  have  been  ex- 
tending contracu,  and  no  cars  or  large  appli- 
ances have  been  repossessed.  Let's  take  a 
car  let's  say  a  miner  bought  a  new  car  last 
summer  Just  before  the  strike.  He  hiisn't 
made  any  payment  for  eight  months.  Now 
he's  $800  behind,  plus  Interest.  The  car  never 
will  be  worth  what  he  owes  on  it.  and  it  is 
anybody's  guess  how  these  contracts  will  be 
handled  or  honored. 

"Were  talking  about  famlUes  with  maybe 
$1,600  debt  at  the  company  store,  and  un- 
paid accounts  at  businesses  all  over  town, 
and  double  rent  payments  probably  to  be- 
gin when  the  strike  is  settled.  If  the  strike 
Is  settled. 

"I've  done  some  more  arithmetic.  Lets 
Just  for  example  say  that  the  workers  win  a 
$1.50-an-hour  package  Increase,  all  they  have 
been  demanding. 

"It  win  take  the  average  worker  30  years 
to  get  back  what  he  has  lost  in  wages  since 
last  summer." 

so  far,  Blsbee  and  Its  satellite  communi- 
ties have  held  their  populations.  At  first,  a 
brief  strike  was  expected.  Now  many  fami- 
lies are  so  buried  in  debt,  they  cant  afford 
to  leave  town.  Bob  Holland  of  Arizona  Pub- 
lic Service  Co.  reports  a  loss  of  only  about 
100  electric  and  gas  customers.  Unions  gen- 
erally are  paying  utility  bills  of  workers 
who  picket. 

The  emotional  strain  of  burdensome  debt 
Is  souring  Bisbee's  hUtorlc  good  humor.  After 
all,  this  Is  the  town  which  Invented  the  term 
"Johnson  Day"  for  a  lusty  saloon  brawl.  This 
is  the  tovra  which  tolerated  a  pet  bear 
wandering  up  and  down  Brewery  Gulch.  This 
Is  the  town  which  couldn't  Imagine  any 
happier  sport  than  racing  gravity  cars  down 
Tombstone  Canyon  on  the  Fourth  of  July. 

And  today  this  is  the  town  where  Jan  Lee, 
checkout  clerk  at  the  company  store,  says. 
"I  wish  the  strike  would  end.  The  people 
are  hurting.  I  know,  because  they  are  cranky 
as  never  before." 

Down  the  hill  in  Douglas,  the  influences  of 
the  strike  are  more  subtle.  Douglas  has  the 
border  trade  with  Agua  Prleta.  a  clothing 
factory,  some  tourist  traffic,  a  chlU  packing 
plant,  and  the  outlying  ranches. 

But  with  the  sprawling  Phelps  Dodge 
smelter  closed,  and  400  workers  Idle,  the 
loss  of  a  quarter-mlUlon-dollar  monthly  pay- 
roll Is  hardy  cause  for  cheers  at  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  A  Standard  Station,  normally 
with  a  $16,000-per-month  gross.  Is  off  to 
$10,000. 

Ruben  Caballero,  assistant  manager  at  the 
Bayless  Market,  notes  a  preference  for  ham- 
burger over  steak,  and  his  safe  Is  filled  with 
union  vouchers  in  lieu  of  cash.  George  W. 
Hanlgan.  franchising  Dairy  Queen  drive-ins 
for    Southern    Arizona,   knows    that   many 
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Douglas  youngsters  nowadays  do  not  have 
that  extra  dollar. 

L.  D.  Shotwell.  Douglas  druggist,  doubts 
that  any  striking  family  Is  medically  de- 
prived, thanks  to  the  continuing  company 
hospitalization  plan,  but  nonessential  den- 
tistry and  corrective  surgery  is  probably  be- 
ing delayed. 

Currently,  Douglas  radio's  most  startling 
advertisement  U  by  Ray  Castillo  of  Exchange 
Finance.  Castillo  says  he  will  make  any 
striker  a  loan  for  consolidating  debts,  with 
the  first  payment  delayed  45  days— and  a 
guaranteed  45-day  further  extension  U  the 
strike  wears  on. 

At  Douglas  are  the  general  offices  of  Phelps 
Dodge,  including  the  offlce  of  H.  Lee  Smith, 
director  of  the  company  mercantile  enter- 
prises m  Phelpa  Dodge  tovms.  Needless  to  say. 
he  represents  a  company  point  of  view. 

Cynics  might  sneer  that  Phelps  Dodge  has 
been  e.Ktendlng  credit  in  its  own  self-inter- 
est, to  encourage  key,  skilled  personnel  to 
ride  out  the  strike.  That  said,  the  company 
policy  has  undeniable  humanitarian  quali- 
ties. 

Oddly  enough.  In  tliis  day  of  preoccupa- 
tion with  "corporate  image,"  the  old.  tradi- 
tional Phelps  Dodge  Corp.  persUts  in  a 
reflexive  phobia  of  "favorable  pubUclty." 

With  courtesy.  Smith  declined  to  estimate 
how  great  a  load  of  credit  Phelps  Dodge  was 
carrying  In  the  five  sizable  Arizona  cities 
where  PD  operations  are  struck. 

"I'm  not  sure  tooting  our  own  horn  would 
either  be  understood  or  appreciated."  said 
Smith.  "Anvone  Is  free  to  speculate,  of  course. 
if  they  want  to  multiply  our  easily  obtained 
figures." 

If  some  5,000  Phelps  Dodge  workers  are  idle, 
and  only  half  of  them  have  accepted  com- 
pany credit  for  rent,  food  and  school  supplies, 
the  company  Is  on  the  hook  for  at  least  $2.5 
million,  which,  more  than  anything  else, 
has  eased  the  pain  of  the  strike. 

In  the  past,  company  loans  have  been 
repaid  after  strike  settlement  by  payroll  de- 
ductions. But  whichever  debts  are  paid  first 
or  last.  Arizona's  copper  cities  face  a  long, 
agonizing  financial  convalescence,  whenever 
the  men  return  to  work. 

How  President  Johnson  Was  \UNEtJVERED 
Into  the  National  Copper  Crisis 


(By  Victor  Rlesel) 
Washington.  D.C— A  chap  who  has  known 
the  world's  great,  at  conference  tables  In 
London,  in  sprawling  palaces  in  Geneva  and 
in  intimate  posh  restaurants  of  New  York, 
spoke  of  America's  Mr.  Labor— George 
Meany— the  other  day  as  "the  man  who  has 
the  almost  inconceivable  good  fortune  of 
looking  like  a  plumber  and  thinking  like 
Cardinal  Richelieu." 

Since  very  little  happens  inside  labor 
which  Isn't  channeled  through  the  stocky 
cigar-chomping  Meany.  it  can  be  taken  for 
granted  that  the  final  inside  maneuvers  in 
the  marathon  copper  strike  were  brain- 
trusted  by  him. 

All  this  leads  to  a  rare  glimpse  into  the 
gut  of  a  strike.  And  the  view  from  the  In- 
side is  fascinatingly  different  from  what  the 
academicians  will  chronicle  later. 

Labor's  objective  was  to  get  President 
Johnson  to  Intervene— on  Its  side,  of  course- 
without  his  appearing  to  do  so,  or  even  with- 
out his  realizing  it.  strange  as  that  may 
seem.  ,     ^ 

For  the  first  time  the  odds  were  against 
the  massive  labor  coalition.  This  Is  a  politi- 
cal year.  One  bad  public  relations  slip,  and 
labor  could  cost  the  President  scores  of  thou- 
sands of  votes  m  some  23  states  hit  by  the 
8-month  walkout. 

Furthermore,  though  the  men  have  been 
out  since  July  15,  1967.  there  Just  was  no 
copper  shortage.  This  is  a  complex  Indus- 
try—and the  fabrication  plants  of  the  In- 


dustry's Big  Pour  Integrated  corporations  had 
over  a  year's  supply  of  refined  copper  when 
the  pits  were  struck. 

This  means  that  enough  was  coming 
through  the  mining,  milling,  smelting  and 
refining  pipelines  to  keep  the  Big  Four  firms 
going  until  almost  1969.  Of  course,  new  cop- 
per, gold,  silver,  lead,  zinc,  etc..  were  pour- 
ing in  from  Chile,  the  Congo,  Canada  and 
even  Zambia. 

The  corporations  therefore  held  solid, 
having  been  solidified  by  a  frontal  attack 
on  the  entire  previously  divided  industry — 
obviously  a  strategic  error  on  the  part  of 
the  United  Steelworkers. 

Privately  labor  observers  say  that  the 
USWA  should  have  followed  Walter  Reu- 
ther's  tactics  of  picking  off  one  auto  cor- 
poration at  a  time. 

But  Just  as  the  USWA  had  forced  a  solid 
front  against  Itself,  so  it  forged  a  solid  front 
of  its  own — 26  unions  running  all  the  way 
from  the  Office  and  Professional  Employes 
to  the  giant  auto  and  machinist  unions,  the 
rail  brotherhoods  and  tlie  building  and  con- 
struction trades  department. 

So  two  powerful  forces  were  deadlocked. 
In  this  awkward  position,  they  had  painted 
themselves  right  into  a  corner.  With  them 
was  President  Johnson.  Industry  roared  that, 
with  the  strike  almost  at  the  end  of  its 
eighth  month,  he  must  Invoke  the  BO-day 
cooUng-off  period. 

But  If  he  did  he  would  have  put  his  closest 
allies,  his  fraternal  labor  friends,  on  a  slip- 
pery spot.  Their  strategy  had  been  to  create 
a  scarcity.  An  80-day  cooling  off  period  would 
have  given  Industry  enough  Ingots,  wire, 
etc.,  to  last  to  1970. 

Thus,  the  almost  8  months  of  privation  by 
the  strikers  would  have  been  a  senseless 
sacrifice  from  their  viewpoint.  And  they 
would  have  turned  on  their  leaders.  This  is 
the  season  for  wide-open  reljelllon  against 
labor  officials. 

So.  several  of  labor's  high  command— some 
of  them  among  the  President's  Intimates- 
decided  to  take  the  "forgotten"  strike  off  the 
back  burner  and  get  It  on  the  front  pages. 

They  summoned  IttUe  Teddy  Gleason, 
bantam  chief  of  the  International  Long- 
shoremen's Assn.,  to  their  council  chamber 
in  Bal  Harbour.  Fla.  They  told  him  that  the 
time  had  come  for  him  to  put  into  action  a 
plan  worked  out  during  the  national  AFU- 
CIO  convention  last  December. 

He  was  to  announce  a  waterfront  boycott 
of  foreign  copper.  .  ^  „„  „„ 

But  the  labor  chiefs  merely  wanted  an  an- 
nouncement^not  an  actual  boycott.  If  they 
had  wanted  to  cut  off  the  copper  supply,  the 
boycott  committee  could  have  choked  it  off 
long  ago. 

Joe  Curran's  sailors  man  some  of  tne 
freighters  which  bring  In  the  ore.  The  rest 
of  the  maritime  boycott  committee  is  made 
up  of  engineers  who  get  up  steam  on  those 
vessels.  There  are  union  men  in  the  radio 
shftcks  etc. 

Furthermore,  since  much  of  the  nation's 
copper  comes  by  rail  and  truck  from  Canada, 
the  Teamsters  and  the  railroad  brotherhoods, 
such  as  the  locomotive  engineers  who  them- 
selves are  part  of  the  26-imlon  front,  could 
have  slashed  that  long   ago. 

Obviously  the  longshoremen  were  merely 
rattling  the  pallet.  Sure,  they  had  a  chap 
called  "Tettlclare"  sitting  In  the  ILA's  na- 
tional headquarters  with  a  well-researched 
list  of  the  Big  Four— Anaconda,  American 
Smelting  and  Refining.  Phelps  Dodge,  and 
Kennecott — and  their  subsidiaries. 

Every  time  a  shipload  came  In,  a  union 
committeeman  telephoned  HA-5-1200  In 
New  York  City.  There.  Tettlclare  checked  his 
lists  or  called  the  USWA  research  department 
m  Pittsburgh.  Blacklisted  copper  was  left 
on  the  docks.  But  metal  for  GE.  Western 
Electric,  American  Metal  Climax  and  F 
Wire,  for  example,  went  right  through. 
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The  pler-rattllng  did  the  job.  A  national 
crlsU  had  been  created  First  the  Commerce 
Dept.'s  Business  and  Defense  Services  Ad- 
ministration officially  froze  all  non-defense 
copper  wtthln  hours  after  Ted  Oleasons  an- 
nouncement of  a  boycott.  Generally  thU 
t  ikes  many  days. 

Then  the  boycott  committee  dispatched  a 
shrewdly  worded  telegram  to  the  steel  union 
inviting  pickets — which  never  came 

The  word  bounced  back  to  the  White  House 
that  almost  anything  could  happen— global 
boycotts  by  the  International  Transport- 
workers  Federation:  paralyzing  of  docks  and 
depots:  strangling  of  'all  ships"  carrying 
even  a  pound  of  copper  among  the  other 
cargo  in  their  holds. 

And  so  President  Johnson  moved.  The  lead- 
ers came  in  for  hamburgers  as  they  had  In 
earlier  crises — on  the  rails,  and  on  the  air- 
lines, and  as  they  will  soon  again  In  new 
crises  in  steel  and  on  the  waterfront. 

No  matter  how  presidents  try — and  many 
have — they  get  aa  deep  In  home-front  wars 
;\s  In  those  abroad. 

CBS  REPorr  ON  CoppEK 
Cronkitz.  Those  White  House-sponsored 
copper  talks  apparently  bogged  down  today, 
with  one  source  saying  negotiations  have 
reached  a  near  sUlemate  The  Issues  involved 
wages  and  tJeneflts  for  almost  sixty  thou- 
sand copper  workers  In  twenty-two  states 
plus  arguments  over  whether  a  settlement 
should  be  worked  out  company  by  company 
or  Industry-wide.  The  seven  and  a  half 
month  shut-down  is  having  effects  on  the 
nations  economy,  but  Is  being  most  severely 
felt  by  the  strikers  themselves.  Terry  Drink- 
water    reporu    from    Butte.    Montana 

Drinkwvtzr  The  copper  miners  of  Butte 
have  waited  out  many  long  strikes  in  this 
old  union  hall,  but  never  one  as  hard  as 
this,  the  longest  Industry-wide  strike  In  the 
history  of  the  country.  And  by  now  it  shows 
on  the  faces  of  these  men.  The  tedium,  the 
boredom  of  waiting  and  wondering  how 
much  longer  they  can  last  until  a  settle- 
ment. Every  week  the  union  hands  out  strike 
benefits.  They  average  Just  ten  dollars  a  man. 
The  county  helps  out  too  with  welfare  pay- 
ments, and  there  is  some  charity,  but  when 
you  have  been  without  a  paycheck  for  more 
than  seven  and  a  half-months,  life  is  pretty 
bleak.  How  are  you  getting  along?  How  rough 
Is  It? 

Striker.  Its  awful  rough.  Were  Just  exist- 
ing, is  all.  We  have  no  extra  money  for 
nothing.  Half  of  the  kids  dont  have  decent 
clothes  to  wear  to  school  We  get  clothes  from 
different  unions  around  town  sometimes  If 
they  have  them.  Outside  of  that,  we  have 
to  scrounge  our  own.  use  some  of  the  money 
that  we  have  for  food,  and  we  have  to  take 
and    buy    shoes,    and    things    ;ike    that 

Drinkwater.  Months  ago.  the  pickets  at 
the  Anaconda  Mine  tacked  their  sign  up 
on  the  wall.  No  need  to  march  back  and  forth 
diligently  with  placards  here:  everyone 
knows  there  is  a  copper  strike  For  the  six 
thousand  miners  in  the  Butte  area,  the  Idle- 
ness Is  almost  as  bad  as  the  poverty.  To  get 
more  food,  many  ride  back  Into  the  moun- 
tains to  hunt,  even  tho  It  Is  out  of  season 
and  Illegal  to  shoot  deer  and  most  other 
game. 

Fifteen  hundred  have  left  Butte  to  look 
elsewhere  for  work.  VlrgU  Cook  left  his  wife 
and  twelve-year-old  daughter  and  went  to 
look  for  a  Job  In  Arkansas.  He  plans  to  come 
back  when  the  strike  Is  settled,  but  many 
others  will  not  come  back  to  Butte.  Butte, 
like  any  other  mining  town,  has  gone  through 
many  booms  and  busts,  but  never  before  has 
It  been  this  bad.  Most  strikers  have  not  been 
able  to  keep  up  payments  on  their  homes. 
Credit  Is  running  out.  business  Is  failing, 
stores  closing.  Butte's  town  officials  are 
deeply  worried  about  the  future  here,  even  If 
the  strike  Is  settled  soon. 
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Mayor  John  Powzma.  People  are  leaving,  we 
ngure  around  now  in  the  neighborhood  of 
nrteen  hundred  have  left  so  far.  out-mlgra- 
tlon.  The  unemployment  figure  has  reached 
a  staggering  fifty-one  percent  over  all.  This 
of  course  Includes  the  strikers,  but  without 
them  we  still  have  thirty-one  percent.  WeTe 
becoming  very,  very,  very  worried  over  this 
situation. 

Drinkwater.  Have  you  made  the  difficulties 
here  In  Butte  clear  to  officials  in  Washington 
and  in  the  State  Capitol? 

PowzRS.  We've  been  in  contact  with  the 
senators  and  the  congressmen  back  there, 
and  have  sent  a  telegram  to  Wlllard  Wlrtz, 
asking  him  to  fund  a  Forest  Service  project 
here.  Just  so  we  would  get  some  kind  of  a 
payroll  coming  Into  the  town.  Terry. 

Drinkwater  How  do  you  describe  to  him 
the  condition  here? 

Powers.  Well.  I  told  him  that  we  were  no 
longer  a  distressed  area,  as  we  have  been 
designated  by  the  Commerce  Department, 
but  rather  now  we're  on  the  border  of  a 
disaster  area.  Terry.  There's  nothing  coming 
In  and  the  local  businessman  Is  hard  put  to 
keep  his  stores  open. 

Drinkwater.  This  Is  where  the  wealth  of 
Butte  used  to  come  from.  Anaconda  huge 
open  pit  mine.  The  long  Idleness  and  winter 
blizzards  have  badly  rusted  the  heavy  shovels 
which  were  once  capable  of  digging  forty 
tons  of  rich  copper  ore  from  this  mine  every 
day  Now  they  are  badly  In  need  of  repair,  and 
so  are  the  trucks  and  other  machinery.  Some 
of  the  shafto  in  the  underground  mines  have 
collapsed,  casualties  of  a  long  strike.  When 
the  strike  is  finally  settled,  it  will  take  at 
least  six  weeks  to  get  the  smelter  back  in 
operation  again,  but  not  even  then  will 
Anaconda  be  able  to  go  back  into  full  pro- 
ducUon  here.  So  many  men  have  left  Mon- 
tana that  there  are  not  enough  skilled  work- 
ers here  any  more  to  mine  all  of  this  rich 
copper  ore.  Ten-y  Drinkwater.  CBS  News. 
Butte.  

PRESIDENT'S  "TO  RENEW  A  NA- 
TION" MESSAGE  IS  COMMENDED 
BY  CHAIRMAN  OP  PUBLIC  WORKS 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
message  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  transmitted  to  the  Congress  today 
is  an  impressive  expression  of  the  Presi- 
dent's commitment  to  the  further  devel- 
opment of  the  work  of  the  Congress  in 
the  fields  of  conservation  and  environ- 
mental management. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works  has 
spent  the  greater  portion  of  its  time  and 
effort  in  the  past  5  years  on  the  vital 
matters  covered  in  President  Johnsons 
significant  message.  Water  quality,  air 
quality,  solid  waste  disposal,  mine  drain- 
age, lake  pollution,  highway  beautifica- 
tion,  and  the  overall  role  of  hi-^hways  in 
our  total  environment,  especially  our 
urban  environment,  have  been  matters  of 
unremitting  concern  to  the  committee 
and  its  members  individually. 

Already  this  year  the  Public  Works 
Committee  has  been  deeply  involved  with 
the  implementation  of  air  quality  con- 
trol. In  the  course  of  our  activities  this 
year,  we  have  programed  work  in  wa- 
ter quality.  Also,  we  will  conduct  over- 
sight hearings  concerning  management 
of  the  national  effort  in  water  and  air 
pollution  control  and  solid  waste  dis- 
posal. And  we  will  resume  hearings  on 
urban  highway  planning  location  and  de- 
sign begun  last  November,  with  a  view  to 
developing  a  responsible  and  responsive 


advantage  of  opportunities  to  aid  in  the 
proper  development  of  our  metropolitan 

All  of  these  programs  are  of  vital  and 
overriding  importance  in  determining 
the  quality  of  the  world  we  leave  to  our 
posterity.  They  must  be  given  our  earnest 
attention. 

I  join  with  the  President  in  urging  ^hat 
the  Congress  bring  to  bear  the  best  that 
our  Nation  has  to  offer  in  solving  tl}-;se 
difficult  but  not  impossible  problems,  ^e 
have  before  us  a  challenging  opportunity 
to  build  a  better  world.  It  Is  true  that: 
There  is  a  tide  In  the  affairs  of  men. 

which  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to 
fortune: 
Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 
Is  bound  In  shallows  and  in  miseries. 


PARTICIPATION    OP    FEDERAL    OR 
STATE  OFFICERS  AND  EMPLOYEES 
IN   POLITICAL  ACTIVITY 
Mr    METCALP.  In  October  1966.  the 
Congress  established  the  Commission  on 
Political  Activity  of  Government  Person- 
nel to  investigate  and  study  Federal  laws 
which  limit  or  discourage  the  participa- 
tion of  Federal  or  State  officers  and  em- 
ployees  In   political   activity.   Recently, 
the  Commission  submitted  Its  report  to 
the  President  and  to  Congress  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  89-617. 

Contained  in  that  report  is  the  recom- 
mendation that  at  the  State  level,  em- 
ployees administering  programs  financed 
by  Federal  funds  should  be  subject  to 
the  same  prohibitions  against  political 
coercion,  abuse  of  official  authority,  fund- 
raising  and  campaigning  for  Federal  of- 
fice which  apply  to  Federal  employees. 
I  agree  wholeheartedly.  However,  based 
on  communications  I  have  had  with  the 
Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion and  his  General  Counsel,  It  Is  cleat 
to  me  at  least  that  there  Is  presently  no 
such  thing  as  prohibited  political  ac- 
tivity. 

In  May  of  1966.  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission published  a  pamphlet  summar- 
izing the  laws  and  interpretations  of  laws 
which  restrict  political  activity  of  Fed- 
eral employees  and  certain  State  and 
local  employees,  pamphlet  20.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
portion  of  that  pamphlet  found  on  page 
18  which  deals  with  State  officers  and 
employees  be  printed  In  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  item  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

VI.     STATE     officers     AND     EMPLOYEES 

This  publication  deals  primarily  with  the 
political-activity  restrictions  applicable  to 
Federal  officers  and  employees.  However,  it 
should  be  mentioned  that  there  are  other 
provisions  of  the  so-called  Hatch  Act  that 
apply  Federal  political-activity  restrictions 
to  those  officers  and  employees  of  a  State. 
(ir  local  agency  of  a  State,  whose  principal 
employment  is  in  connection  with  an  activ- 
ity financed  In  whole  or  In  part  by  Federal 
loans  or  grants.  These  restrictions  are  also 
enforceable  by  the  United  States  Civil  Serv- 
ice Con.mlsslon.  The  following  rule  of  Juris- 
diction has  been  adopted  by  the  Commission 
in  these  cases: 

An  officer  or  employee  of  a  State  or  local 
agency  is  subject  to  the  Act  If.  as  a  normal 
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and  forseeable  Incident  to  his  principal  Job 
or  position,  he  performs  duties  In  connection 
with  an  activity  financed  in  whole  or  in  part 
by  Federal  loans  or  grants:  otherwise  he  is 

not. 

The  restrictions  applicable  to  state  or 
local  agency  officers  and  employees  falling 
»tthln  the  scope  of  this  rule  of  Jurisdiction 
prohibit  the  following: 

(1)  Use  of  official  authority  or  influence 
for  the  purpose  of  interfering  with  an  elec- 
tion or  a  nomination  for  office,  or  affecting 
the  result  thereof. 

(2)  Directly  or  Indirectly  coercing,  at- 
tempting to  coerce,  commanding,  or  advis- 
ing any  other  such  office  or  employee  to  pay. 
lend  or  contribute  any  part  of  his  salary  or 
compensation  or  anything  else  of  value  to 
any  party,  committee,  organization,  agency, 
or  person  for  political  purposes. 

(3)  Active  participation  in  political  man- 
agement or  in  political  campaigns. 

The  first  two  restrictions  are  self-explana- 
tory and  the  third  covers  the  same  activities 
that  are  described  in  part  IV  of  this 
pamphlet. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  It  is  re- 
striction No.  3  which  prohibits  active 
participation  in  political  management  or 
in  political  campaigns  that  I  shall  discuss 
with  you  m  some  detail.  Since  the 
pamphlet  states  that  restriction  No.  3 
covers  the  same  activities  contained  m 
part  IV,  pages  10  to  16, 1  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  those  pages  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IV.   PROHIBrTED    ACTrvrriES 

The  Hatch  Act  is  designed  to  prevent  those 
subject  to  It  from  assuming  general  political 
leadership  or  from  becoming  prominently 
identified  vrith  anv  pollUcal  movement,  party. 
or  faction,  or  with  the  success  or  failure  of 
any  candidate  for  election  to  public  office. 

The  following  sections  are  devoted  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  activities  that,  prior  to  enactment 
of  section  15  of  the  Hatch  Act  (see  p.  2) ,  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  had  determined  to 
be  activities  prohibited  by  the  civll-servlce 

rules. 

Activity  by  indirection 

Any  political  activity  that  is  prohibited  in 
the  case  of  an  employee  acting  independently 
is  also  prohibited  In  the  case  of  an  employee 
acting  in  open  or  secret  cooperation  with 
others.  Whatever  the  employee  may  not  do 
directly  or  personally,  he  may  not  do  indi- 
rectly or  through  an  agent,  officer,  or  em- 
ployee chosen  by  him  or  subject  to  his  con- 
trol Employees  are.  therefore,  accountable  for 
political  activity  by  persons  other  than  them- 
selves. Including  wives  or  husbands.  If.  in 
fact  the  employees  are  thus  accomplishing 
by  collusion  and  indirection  what  they  may 
not  lawfully  do  directly  and  openly.  Pohtical 
activity  in  fact,  regardless  of  the  methods  or 
means  used  by  the  employee,  constitutes  the 

violation. 

Coni;enftons 

Candidacy  for  or  service  as  delegate,  alter- 
nate, or  proxy  In  any  political  convention  or 
service  as  an  officer  or  employee  thereof  is 
prohibited.  Attendance  as  a  spectator  Is  per- 
missible, but  the  employee  so  attending  may 
not  take  any  part  in  the  convention  or  in  the 
deliberaUons  or  proceedings  of  any  of  Its 
committees,  and  must  refrain  from  any  pub. 
Uc  display  of  partisanship  or  obtrusive  dem- 
onstration or  Interference. 

Prime  ries — Ca  ucuses 

An  employee  may  attend  a  primary  meet- 
ing, mass  convention,  caucus,  and  the  like, 
and  may  cast  his  vote  on  any  question  pre- 
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sented,  but  he  may  not  pass  this  point  in 
participating  In  Its  deliberations.  He  may  not 
act  as  an  officer  of  the  meeting,  convention, 
or  caucus,  may  not  address,  make  motions, 
prepare  or  assist  in  preparing  resolutions, 
assume  to  represent  others,  or  take  any 
prominent  part  therein. 

Meetings 
Service  In  preparing  for,  organizing  or  con- 
ducting a  political  meeting  or  rally,  address- 
ing such  a  meeting  on  any  partisan  political 
matter,  or  taking  any  part  therein  is  pro- 
hibited. 

Committt'es 

The  holding  of  the  office  of  precinct  com- 
mitteeman, ward  committeeman,  etc.,  or 
service  on  or  for  any  committee  of  a  political 
party  organization  Is  prohibited.  An  em- 
plovee  may  attend  any  meeting  of  a  political 
committee  to  which  the  general  public  is 
admitted  but  must  refrain  from  activity  as 
indicated  In  the  preceding  paragraphs. 

Whether  a  committee  has  an  ultimate  po- 
litical purpose  determines  whether  an  em- 
ployee may  properly  serve  as  a  member.  An 
employee   mav    be   assigned    to   duties   that, 
considered    alone,    seem    far    removed    from 
active  politics:  but  those  duties  may  assume 
an  active  political  character  when  considered 
as  part  of  the  whole  program.  The  Commis- 
sion has  held  that  service  by  an  employee  as 
chairman  of  a  food  committee  at  an  occasion 
signifying  the  opening  campaign  speech  of 
a  nominee  for  Governor  of  a  State  Is  not  per- 
missible. No  attempt  can  be  made  to  differ- 
entiate between  workers  on  or  under  political 
committees    with   respect   to   the    degree    to 
which   they  are   politically  active. 
Clubs  and  organizations 
Employees   may   be   members  of   political 
clubs,   but   they  may  not  be  active  in  or- 
ganizing such  a  club,  be  officers  of  the  club 
or   members   or  officers   of   any  of   its  com- 
mittees, or  act  as  such,  or  address  a  political 
club  on  any  partisan  political  matter.  Service 
as  a  delegate  or  alternate  from  such  a  club  to 
a  league  of  political  clubs  is  service  as  an 
officer   or   representative  of   a  political  club 
and  is  prohibited,  as  Is  service  as  a  delegate 
or  representative  of  such  a  club  to  or  in  any 
other  organization.  In  other  words,  an  em- 
ployee may  become  a  member  of  a  political 
club  and  may  vote  on  questions  presented 
but  may  not  take  an  active  part  in  its  man- 
agement or   affairs,   and  may  not  represent 
other  members  or  attempt  to  influence  them 
by  his  actions  or  utterances. 

"section  6  of  the  act  of  August  24,  1912  (37 
Stat   555),  provides  in  part—That  member- 
ship   in   any    society,    association,    club,    or 
other   form   of    organization   of    postal    em- 
ployees  not  affiliated   with   any   outside   or- 
ganization imposing   an  obligation   or   duty 
upon  them  to  engage  In  any  strike,  or  pro- 
posing to  assist  them  in  any  strike,  against 
the    United    States,    having    for   Its   objects, 
among   other    things,   improvements   in   the 
condition  of  labor  of  its  members,  including 
hours   of    labor    and   compensaUon   therefor 
and  leave  of  absence,  by  any  person  or  groups 
of    persons    in    said    Postal    Service,    or    the 
presenting  by  any  such  person  or  groups  of 
persons   of    anv    grievance    or   grievances   to 
the  Congress  or  any  Member  thereof,  shall 
not  constitute  or  be  cause  for  reduction  in 
rank  or  compensation  or  removal  of  such  per- 
son or  groups  of  persons  from  said  service". 
Active  participation  in  the  activties  of  a 
labor    union    by    employees    subject    to    the 
Hatch  Act  is  not  prohibited,  where  the  or- 
ganization Is  nonpartisan  in  character  and 
has  as  its  primary  object  improvements  in 
the  conditions  of   labor.   Matters  concerned 
solely  with  organization  and  management  of 
a  union  of  Federal  employees  are  not  political 
management  or  political  activity  In  violation 
of  section  9(a)   of  the  Hatch  Act,  and  adop- 
tion of  a  resolution  limited  to  these  matters 


would  not  violate  the  law.  However,  a  Fed- 
eral employee  who  engages  In  prohibited 
political  activity  under  the  direction  or  sug- 
gestion of  a  union  local  will  be  held  per- 
sonally accountable  Irrespective  of  whether 
he  is  acting  as  an  individual  or  as  a  member 
of  a  group,  including  a  union  local. 

Clvll-servlce  employees  may  hold  office  in 
organizations   established   for   social   better- 
ment   It  Is   pointed   out,   however,   that   in 
certain  circumstances  activities  of  such  or- 
ganizations may  take  on  a  character  of  par- 
tisan political  activity.  Employees  who  be- 
come members  or  officers  of  organlzaltons  of 
this   type   must   take   the   responsibility   foi 
seeing  that  the  activities  in  which  they  en- 
gage do  not  become  partisan  in  character. 
Cti'ic  organizations  and  citizens'  associations 
Activity  in  organizations  having  for  their 
primary  object  the  promotion  of  good  gov- 
ernment or  the  local  civic  welfare  is  not  pro- 
hibited  by    the   act   of    August   2.    1939.   as 
amended,   provided  such   activities  have   no 
connection  with  the  campaigns  of  particular 
candidates  or  parties. 

Cotifribution.s 
Emplovees  may  make  voluntary  contribu- 
tions to  "a  regularly  constituted  political  or- 
ganization for  its  general  expenditures,  sub- 
ject to  the  limitation  laid  down  in  section 
608  title  18.  U.S.  Code  The  term  contribu- 
tion" includes  a  gift,  subscription,  loan,  ad- 
vance, or  deposit  of  money  or  anything  of 
value  and  Includes  a  contract,  promise,  or 
agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforce- 
iible   to  make  a  contribution. 

While  employees  may  make  contributions, 
they  may  not  solicit,  collect,  receive,  dis- 
burse or  otherwise  handle  contributions 
made' for  political  purposes.  Employees  may 
not  be  concerned  directly  or  Indirectly  m 
the  sale  of  dinner  tickets  of  a  political  party 
organization  or  in  the  distribution  of  pledge 
cards  soliciting  subscrlpltions  to  the  dinners. 
Voluntary  contributions  may  be  made  at 
any  time,  so  long  as  they  are  not  made  to 
another  Federal  officer  or  employee. 

It  is  not  permissible  for  a  Federal  admin- 
istrative official  to  furnish  the  names  of  his 
personnel  and  their  addresses  for  the  purpose 
of  political  solicitation. 

In  addition  certain  sections  of  the  Crimi- 
nal Code  place  restrictions  on  contributions 
by  Federal  emplovees.  As  stated  above,  con- 
tributions may  not  be  handed  over  to  an- 
other person  in  the  Federal  service:  they 
may  not  be  solicited  in  a  Federal  building  by 
any  person,  whether  or  not  in  the  Federal 
service-  etc.  For  the  text  of  these  sections 
of  the  criminal  code  and  further  Information 
on  this  matter,  see  part  VIII.  pages  19 
through  25.  These  sections  of  the  criminal 
code  are  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  and  the  law  provides 
severe  penalties  for  violations. 

Expression  of  opinions 
Although  the  act  reserves  to  employees 
affected  the  right  to  -express  their  opinions 
on  all  political  subjects  and  candidates, 
this  reservation  Is  subject  to  the  prohibition 
that  employees  may  not  take  any  active  part 
in  political  management  or  in  political  cam- 
paigns Public  expression  of  opinion  in  such 
a  way  as  to  constitute  taking  an  active  part 
in  political  management  or  in  political  cam- 
paigns is  accordingly  prohibited. 

Badges,  buttons,  pictures,  and  stickers 
Employees  may  not  distribute  campaign 
literature,  badges,  or  buttons.  They  are  not 
prohibited  from  wearing  political  badges  or 
buttons  or  from  displaying  political  posters 
or  pictures  in  the  windows  of  their  homes 
or  on  their  automobiles. 


Aei;.spapers— Pub/icafiott  of  letters  or  articles 
An  employee  may  not  publish  or  be  con- 
nected editoriaily  or  managerially  with  any 
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n«w«p«per  generally  IcnowQ  as  partisan  from 
a  political  standpoint,  and  may  not  write  for 
publication  or  publish  any  letter  or  article, 
signed  or  unsigned,  soliciting  votee  in  favor 
of  or  against  any  political  party,  candidate, 
or  faction.  An  employee  who  writes  such  a 
letter  or  article  Is  responsible  for  any  use 
that  may  be  made  of  it  whether  or  not  he 
gives  consent  to  such  use. 

The  Commission  has  held  that  as  a  general 
rule  a  newspaper  that  Is  considered  as  being 
partisan  from  a  political  standpoint,  either 
during  the  campaign  or  In  the  Interval  be- 
tween campaigns.  Is  regarded  as  being  sub- 
ject to  application  of  the  restrictions  against 
tictlvtty  in  connection  therewith.  It  is  not 
required  that  a  publication  be  regarded  as 
the  organ  of  a  political  organization  or  that 
'.t  have  an  offlclal  connection  with  any  polit- 
ical organization  or  party.  The  words  ■edito- 
rially" and  "managerlally"  are  Intended  to 
apply  to  responsibilities  and  duties  that  have 
to  do  with  the  making  of  decisions  affecting 
the  editorial  policies.  The  objective  behind 
the  restriction  on  activity  In  connection  with 
such  publications  or  newspapers  is  prohibi- 
tion of  political  activity  of  a  partisan  char- 
acter through  the  medium  of  the  public  press 
by  a  person  8\ib]ect  to  the  statute  and  the 
r.Ue. 

Whether  or  not  ownership  of  stock  or 
membership  on  a  board  of  directors  of  a 
>  jrporatloh  that  publishes  a  dally  news- 
paper Is  a  tlolatlon  of  the  political-activity 
restrictions  will  depend  upon  the  degree  to 
which  the  Individual,  by  virtue  of  such  own- 
iTshlp  or  membership,  participates  In  con- 
'  rolling  the  editorial  policy  or  news  man- 
litement  of  the  publication.  If  a  Federal  em- 
ployee makes  decisions  or  assl.its  In  making 
dec'utons  on  editorial  policy  or  news  man- 
agement with  respect  to  the  political  stattis 
<>f  the  publication,  a  violation  of  the  re- 
■-trlctlons  occurs,  but  mere  ownership  of 
stock  would  not  of  Itself  constitute  a  viola- 
tion of  the  poUtlcal-actlvlty  restrictions. 

There  Is  no  direct  prohibition  against  cor- 
respondence work  by  an  employee  for  news- 
papers. The  employee  will  have  the  responsi- 
bility, however,  of  ascertaining  that  any  ma- 
terial he  submits  Is  not  In  contravention  of 
'.  he  restrictions. 
Activity  at  the  polls  and  for  candidates 
An  employee  has  the  right  to  vote  as  be 
pleases,  and  to  exercise  this  right  free  from 
Interference,  solicitation,  or  dictation  by 
any  fellow  employee  or  superior  ofBcer  or 
any  other  person.  It  Is  a  violation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Corrupt  Practices  Act  to  pay  or  offer  to 
pay  any  person  for  voting  or  refraining  from 
voting,  or  for  voting  for  or  against  any  can- 
didate for  Senator  or  Representative  in,  or 
Delflcate  or  Resident  Commissioner  to,  Con- 
greaa.  It  Is  also  a  violation  of  the  law  to 
solicit,  receive,  or  accept  payment  for  one's 
vote  or  for  withholding  ones  vote.  (See  U.3. 
Code,  title  18.  sec.  597.) 

Under  the  act  of  Augiist  2.  1939.  It  is  a 
criminal  offense  for  any  person  to  Intimidate, 
f^hreaten.  or  coerce  any  other  person  for  the 
purpose  of  Interfering  with  the  right  of  such 
other  person  to  vote  as  be  may  choose  In 
any  election  of  a  National  character.  It  Is 
also  a  criminal  offense  to  promise  any  em- 
ployment, position,  work,  or  con>pensatlon, 
or  other  benefit  made  possible  by  an  act  of 
Congress,  as  a  consideration,  favor,  or  re- 
ward for  political  activity  or  for  the  support 
of  or  opposition  to  any  political  candidate 
or  party. 

An  employee  subject  to  the  law  must  avoid 
any  offensive  activity  at  primary  and  regu- 
lar elections.  He  must  refrain  from  soliciting 
votes,  helping  to  get  out  the  voters  on  elec- 
tion days,  acting  as  the  accredited  checker, 
watcher,  or  challenger  of  any  party  or  fac- 
tion, or  any  other  partisan  political  activities 
at  the  polls.  Rendering  partisan  political 
service,  such  as  transporting  voters  to  and 
from  the  polls  and  candidates  on  canvassing 


tours,  whether  for  pay  or  gratuitously.  Is 
held  to  be  within  the  scope  of  prohibited 
political  activities.  This  Is  not  Intended  to 
prohibit  one  subject  to  the  act  from  uans- 
portlng  members  of  his  Immediate  family  to 
and  from  the  polls.  In  view  of  the  community 
jf  interest  that  exists  in  such  cases.  The 
loregolng  provisions  do  not  apply  If  the  elec- 
tion m  question  Is  covered  by  the  exceptions 
embodied  In  section  18  of  the  law  of  August 
2.  1039.  as  amended.  (See  p.  16.) 

I'he  publication  or  distribution  of  election 
cir-'ipaign  statements  not  containing  names 
of  persons  responsible  therefor  Is  prohibited 
by  law.  The  United  States  Code.  Uile  18.  sec- 
tion C13.  reads  as  follows: 

•  Whoever  wilfully  publishes  or  distributes 
or  causes  to  be  published  or  distributed,  or 
:or  the  purpose  of  publishing  or  uibtributlng 
the  s<)me.  knowingly  deposits  for  mailing  or 
delivery  or  causes  to  be  deposited  for  mail- 
ing or  delivery,  or  except  In  rases  of  em- 
ployees of  the  Post  Office  Department  in  the 
offlclal  discharge  of  their  duties,  knowingly 
transports  or  causes  to  be  transported  in  In- 
terstate commerce  any  card,  pamphlet,  circu- 
lar, poster,  dodger,  advertisement,  writing. 
or  other  statement  relating  to  or  concerning 
any  person  who  has  publicly  declared  his  In- 
tentl-  n  to  .«eek  the  office  of  President,  or  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  or  Senator  or 
Representative  in.  or  Delegate  or  Resident 
Commissioner  to  Congress.  In  a  primary,  gen- 
»r:il.  ■>r  special  election,  or  convention  of  a 
political  party,  or  has  caused  or  permitted 
ills  intention  to  do  so  to  be  publicly  c!eclared. 
which  does  not  contain  the  names  of  the 
persons,  associations,  committees,  or  corpo- 
rations responsible  for  the  publication  or  dis- 
tribution of  the  same,  and  the  names  of  the 
officers  of  each  such  association,  committee, 
-r  coipcrailon.  shall  be  lined  not  more  than 
.1.000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  cne  year, 
J.-  both." 

Election  officers 

A  Fecleral  employee  may  serve  ns  an  elec- 
tion lyfficer  provided  that  In  so  tiolng  he  dls- 
charfes  the  duties  of  the  office  in  an  Im- 
partial manner  as  prescribed  by  State  or  local 
law.  except  that  he  may  not  become  a  candi- 
date for  such  office  in  a  partisan  election. 

Parades 

An  employee  may  not  participate  In  or  help 
organize  a  political  parade.  An  employee  may 
be  a  member  of  a  t>and  or  orchestra  that 
takes  part  in  parades  or  rallies  provided  such 
band  or  orchestra  Is  generally  available  for 
hire  .  s  a  musical  organization. 

Petitions 

The  first  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  UiUted  States  provides  that  "Con- 
fess shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  esUb- 
llshment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free 
exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the  freedom 
of  speech,  or  of  the  press;  or  the  right  of  the 
people  peaceably  to  assemble  and  to  peti- 
tion the  Government  for  a  redress  of  griev- 
ance* "  Section  8  of  the  act  of  August  24. 
li<12  37  SUt.  5&5).  provides  that  "the  right 
of  p*rrsons  employed  In  the  civil  service  of 
the  Ur.ited  Statee.  either  Individually  or  col- 
lectively, to  petition  Congress,  or  any  Mem- 
ber thereof,  or  to  furnish  Information  to 
either  House  of  Congress,  or  to  any  Commit- 
tee or  Member  thereof,  shall  not  be  denied  or 
Interfered  with." 

An  employee  subject  to  the  law  of  August 
2.  1939.  as  amended  (the  Hatch  Act),  Is  per- 
mitted to  sign  a  nominating  petition  In  be- 
half of  a  partisan  candidate.  He  may  not  in- 
itiate Bucb  petitions  or  canvass  for  the  sig- 
natures of  others. 

Candidacy  for  Public  Office 
Candidacy  for  nomination  or'  for  election 
to  a  National,  State,  county,  or  municipal 
office  Is  not  permissible.  The  prohibition 
against  pollUcal  activity  extends  not  merely 
to  formal  announcement  of  candidacy  but 


also  to  the  preliminaries  leading  to  such  an- 
nouncement and  to  canvassing  or  soliciting 
support  or  doing  or  permitting  to  be  done 
any  act  in  furtherance  of  candidacy.  An  em- 
ployee may  not  solicit  others  to  become  can- 
didates for  nomination  or  for  election  to 
such  an  office.* 

The  Attorney  General  held  In  an  opinion 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  dated  April 
17.  1940  (39  Op.  Atty.  Gen.  423),  that  the 
Hatch  Act  does  not  apply  to  the  acceptance 
and  holding  of  a  local  office  to  which  an  em- 
ployee was  elected  without  being  a  candi- 
date, his  name  not  appearing  on  the  ballot 
but  being  written  In  by  voters.  However,  the 
Commission  Interprets  this  opinion  as  ap- 
plicable only  In  cases  where  the  writing  In  of 
an  employee's  name  Is  a  spontaneous  action 
on  the  part  of  the  voters  and  does  not  come 
about  as  a  result  of  prearrangement  whereby 
the  employee  was  in  effect  a  candidate  before 
the  vote  was  cast. 

Tills  decision  is  authority  for  the  state- 
ment that  the  mere  holding  of  a  public  office 
Is  not  in  Itself  a  violation.  (See  also  Attor- 
ney General's  Circular  No.  3301,  October  26. 
1939.) 

However.  It  should  be  noted  that  member- 
ship on  a  political  corrunlttee  is  not  a  public 
office,  within  the  meaning  of  the  foregoing, 
even  though  held  by  election  as  a  political 
representative  of  a  ward,  precinct,  county, 
or  of  the  voting  subdivision  of  a  State.  The 
holding  of  such  political  offices  Is  prohibited. 

v.  EXCEPTIONS  TO  HATCH  ACT  RESTRICTIONS 

The  Hatch  Act  specified  two  conditions 
under  which  political  activity  on  the  part 
of  Federal  officers  and  employees  is  permissi- 
ble. 

(1)  Section  18  of  the  act  sets  forth  an  ex- 
ception relating  to  elections  not  specifically 
Identified  with  National  or  State  issues  or 
political  parties. 

(2)  Section  16  of  the  act  sets  forth  an 
exception  relating  to  political  campaigns  In 
communities  adjacent  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia or  In  communities  the  majority  of 
whose  voters  are  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Both  sections  are  quoted  on  page  4  of  this 
pamphlet. 

Section  18 

To  be  permissible  under  section  18.  thn 
activity  must  be  of  a  strictly  local  character- 
completely  unrelated  to  issues  and  candi- 
dates that  are  Identified  with  National  and 
State  political  parties. 

Section  16 

For  many  years  prior  to  enactment  of  the 
Hatch  Act.  Federal  employees  residing  in  cer- 
tain municipalities  near  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia were  permitted  to  be  candidates  for. 
and  to  hold,  local  office  In  those  municipali- 
ties. 

The  permission  was  granted  either  by  an 
Individual  E:xecutive  order  or  by  action  of 
the  Commlstion  based  on  an  Executive  order, 
and  It  remained  In  full  force  and  effect  until 
•  the  passage  of  the  act  of  August  2,  1939. 
which  prohibited  active  participation  in  po- 
litical management  or  in  political  campaigns, 
without  exception.  When  this  act  was 
amended  by  the  act  of  July  19,  1940,  a  new 
section  was  added  (section  16,  64  Stat.  767) 
whereby  the  Conunlsslon  was  authorized  to 
promulgate  regulations  extending  the  privi- 
lege of  active  participation  In  local  political 
management  and  local  political  campaigns  to 
Federal  employees  residing  in  any  munici- 
palities or  other  political  subdivisions  of  the 
States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  in  the  Im- 
medUte  vicinity  of  the  District  of  Colvunbla 
or  In  municipalities  the  majority  of  whose 
voters  are  employed  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States. 


I 

March  8,  1968 

The  Commission  has  promulgated  regula- 
tions governing  the  extension  of  the  privi- 
leges set  forth  in  the  secUon  quoted  above 
and  copies  of  these  regulations  are  available 
upon  request  to  the  Commission's  central 
office  in  Washington,  DC.  Under  these  regu- 
lations it  is  necessary  that  a  formal  request 
be  received  from  the  representaUves  of  the 
community  Involved  and  that  the  petlUoners 
furnish  certain  specified  Information  relative 
to  their  community  and  iu  elections.  In  all 
cases  •  •  • 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
14,  1966,  a  group  of  Montanans,  who 
identified  themselves  as  "patriots"  in  a 
press  release,  met  at  Lewistown.  Mont., 
and  formed  the  "Montana  republican 
Campaign  Committee."  The  stated  pur- 
pose of  the  organization  was  outlined  in 
a  publication  entitled  "Newsletter  No.  1. 
May  21, 1966,"  which  included  a  press  re- 
lease. Issued  May  14.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  newsletter  and  the  press 
release  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Newsletter  No.  1] 

M.\T  21.  1966. 
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>  For    exceptions,    see    "V.    Exceptions    to 
Hatch  Act  Restrictions."  pp.  16-18. 


Dear  Montana  Patriots:  Allow  us  to  use 
this  method  to  thank  all  those  wonderful 
patriots  who  attended  the  meeting  held  in 
Lewistown,  Montana,  on  Saturday,  May  14th. 
We  regret  that  those  who  did  not  take  the 
time  or  were  otherwise  detained  could  not 
witness  the  enthusiasm  and  the  down-to- 
earth  American  spirit  in  action. 

Enclosed  Is  the  press  release  which  was 
submitted  to  the  wire  services  on  Saturday 
evening.  May  14,  from  Lewistown.  This  re- 
lease was  also  submitted  to  several  radio 
j.t.atlon6.  A  copy  Is  being  mailed  to  <.ll  news 
media  in  Montana  and  other  states.  We  will 
soon  find  out  v.;ho  the  real  friends  of  the 
Montana  people  are. 

To  raise  money  needed  to  carry  out  our 
program  regional  finance  chairman  are  being 
selected.  They  will  solicit  the  aid  of  two  other 
concerned  Americans  In  their  area  to  assist 
them.  In  addition  to  raising  funds,  they  are 
asked  to: 

(1)  Function  as  advisors  from  their  par- 
ticular areas  to  the  state  headquarters  in 
Lewistown,  sending  information  to  the  chair- 
man, Lowell  Rathbun.  They  will  also  keep  in 
contact  with  Wayne  Bloomquist,  State  Fi- 
nance chairman. 

(2)  Canvass  thielr  counties  to  encourage 
hard-core  concerned  Americans  who  prefer- 
ably are  members  of  the  John  Birch  Society 
or  Montana  Conservatives  to  run  for  ♦he 
State  Legislature  on  the  Republican  ticket. 
Informed  conservatives  should  be  urged  to 
file  for  all  public  offices  that  are  up  for 
election  on  all  levels. 

Examine  yotir  area  careftilly  to  determine 
whether  or  not  you  have  a  man  with  the 
above  qualifications  who  wUl  be  willing  to 
sacrifice  the  time  and  the  energy  with  enough 
of  the  dedication  that  will  be  necessary  to 
win  in  this  struggle  for  freedom  and  who  will 
have  enough  faith  to  file  for  the  office  of 
United  States  Congressman  from  the  Second 
Congressional  District. 

Congressman  Jim  Battin  m  a  speech  In  BU- 
llngs  last  weekend  has  made  it  clear  that 
he  now  favors  socialism  when  the  people  will 
not  act.  We  must  find  a  Republican  to  run 
for  this  office  who  wUl  resolutely  resist  all 
attempta  to  collectivize  America  and  who 
will  not  advocate  opposing  galloping  social- 
ism with  creeping  socialism.  Also,  according 
to  the  best  information  we  can  gather.  Bat- 
tin  was  instrumental  in  forcing  the  Montana 
Republican  State  Central  Committee  to  con- 
demn the  John  Birch  Society.  This  was  m 


effect  a  stand  against  America  and  repub- 
Ucan  principles.  Wo  know,  and  they  know, 
that  the  only  organization  In  our  country 
that  is  effectively  fighting  Communism  Is  the 
John  Birch  Society.  The  batUe  lines  are  now 
drawn  between  atheistic  Communism  and 
the  John  Birch  Society  (and  every  indl^-id- 
ual  member  of  this  great  patriotic  organiza- 
tion). All  Americans  must  take  a  stand  to- 
day as  to  whether  they  are  going  to  support 
Communism  or  Americanism.  It  Is  clearly  our 
duty  to  expose  the  cowardice,  the  Ignorance, 
the  leftist  leanings  and  the  political  expedi- 
ency of  those  candidates  who  want  our  vote 
but  refuse  to  take  a  stand  for  our  Republic. 
We've  had  more  than  enough  of  all  these 
kinds  of  shameful  so-called  "Republicans". 

A  similar  canvassing  effort  should  be  put 
forth  throughout  Montana  to  find  a  real  man 
of  courage,  patriotism,  and  common  sense  to 
seek  the  office  of  United  States  Senator.  We 
must,  in  the  best  Interests  of  this  country. 
defeat  Senator  Lee  Metcalf. 

However  there  is  no  point  in  replacing 
Itefalf  with  Ji'.st  any  man  who  claims;  he  Is 
a  Republican  "but  that  he  is  not  Liberal  or 
Conservative,  that  he  is  not  right  or  left, 
middle  or  moderate,  or  ultra,  this  or  ultra 
that,  and  that  he  believes  that  he  can  be 
conservative  without  being  reactionary  and 
progre'sive  without  being  radical."  "Rcpub- 
!lcian."="  such  .-.s  thes?  tvIo  are  trying  to  run 
our  party  In  Montana  are  vot  representing 
the  good  citizens  of  our  great  state  and  our 
nation ! 

We  are  goin^  to  be  selective  as  to  whom 
we  endorse  r>nd  support  as  candidates.  Any 
candidate  seeking  our  support  should  write 
or  phone  the  MrCC  Chairman.  Lowell  Rath- 
bun  in  Lewistown  for  our  Statement  of 
Principles  and  our  position  on  crucial  issues 
in  rur  state  and  nation.  Every  candidate  who 
indicates  la  vvTlting  that  he  agrees  with  our 
MrCC  Statement  of  Principles  will  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  for  Approval,  who 
will  make  the  final  decision  as  to  MrCC  en- 
dorsement. 

Tousrh''  We're  going  to  have  to  be  tough, 
and  Mr.  Concerned  Cltli:en  (MrCC)  is  going 
lo  have  to  get  tougher  If  we  are  to  save 
America ! 

We  need  your  financial  support.  The  grass- 
roote  concerned  citizens  of  Montana  are  not 
a  part  of  the  political  machines,  or  a  part 
of  the  monled  International  interests  operat- 
in"  in  the  political  parties  in  Montan.i.  But 
wl  the  people,  are  the  government  of  Mon- 
tana nrd  of  .America  and  must  be  heard.  We 
must  get  out  the  facts  concerning  the  revo- 
lutionary  conspiratorial  elements  Inside 
America.  ThU  takes  money.  And  It  takes 
work  and  dedication.  Send  us  names  and 
adresses  of  good  conservatives  In  your  area. 
Ask  them  for  a  donation.  Send  your  own! 
Write  immediately  so  we  can  quickly  orga- 
nize this  growing  conservative  effort  across 
the  State  of  ?Iontana! 
Montana  republican  Campaign  CoMMrrTEE. 

Lowell  A.  Rathbtjn,  Chairman. 
Lewistown,  Mont. 

Michael  F.  Foley.  V ice-Chairman. 

Helena.  Mont. 


ganlzatlon  of  this  new  group  said  that  this 
campaign  committee  will   operate   through 
1966  and  probably  through  1968.  Their  direct 
educational  action  will  be  to  get  the  truth 
to  the  public  so  that  the  good  citizens  of 
Montana  wUl  get  the  facts.  They  will  publish 
state-wide   a   regular   newsletter   plus   other 
news  releases.  In  the  political  field  they  wUl 
endorse  candidates  who  stand  on  Constitu- 
tional principles.  Foley  said  this  campaign 
committee  will  not  give  money  to  any  In- 
dividual candidate  for  his  political  campaign, 
but  they  will  support  him  in  every  other  way. 
Potential  candidates  seeking  the  endorse- 
ment of  this  grass-roots  citizens'  group  for 
Constitutional  action  will  be  screened  by  the 
official    Committee    for    Approval    of    MrCC. 
When  approval  is  given  of  each  candidate 
the   committe   will    announce    his   endorse- 

It  was  decided  that  Lewistown  will  be  the 
state  otlice  headquarters  of  the  group.  Named 
as  chairman  of  the  Montana  republican 
Campaign  Committee  was  Lowell  Rathbun 
of  Lewistown.  Others  named  on  the  Executive 
Board  were  Michael  Foley.  Vice-chairman; 
Renetta  Rathbun.  Secretary;  and  Herb  Dc- 
vlne  of  Danvers  as  Treasurer.  The  Commit- 
tee for  Approval  will  be  Rathbun,  Foley  and 
John  Van  Tighem  of  Great  Falls.  Communi- 
cations Chairman  Is  Harvey  Griffin.  Bozeman. 
Wayne  BloomquLst  of  Dillon  will  be  State 
Finance  Chairman.  The  names  of  the  Re- 
gional Finance  Chairmen  will  be  announced 
next  week,  Rathbun  sild.  The  first  news- 
Icitcr  will  be  distributed  state-wide  in  the 

near  future.  

Foley  said:  "This  hard  core  of  concerned 
Americans  who  operate  within  the  State  of 
Montana  are  sick  and  tired  of  supporting  and 
voting  for  candidates  who  will  vote  and  wno 
have  voted  contrary  to  the  best  interests  ol 
the  State  of  Montana  and  the  United  States 
of  America.  Consequentiy.  we  concerned 
Americans  are  going  to  promote  our  own 
people  people  who  are  informed,  preferauly 
members  of  the  John  Birch  Society  and/or 
Montana  Conservatives.  We  hope  that  the 
people  of  Montana  will  wake  up  and  assist  us 
before  it  is  too  late.  We  Intend  to  be  very 
selective  about  whom  we  endorse." 


[Released   to   the   press   Saturday    evening. 

May   14.  at  Lewistown,  Mont.) 

News  Release 

(This  newsletter  sent  to:  Montana  news- 
papers. Montana  conservatives.  RepubUcan 
committeemen  and  commltteewomen  and 
county  chairmen.  State  and  coimty  officials. 
Montana  U.S.  Congressmen.) 

At  a  meeting  in  Lewistown  on  Saturday. 
May  14,  called  by  Michael  F.  Foley  of  Helena, 
a  new  state-wide  committee  of  Montana 
patriots  was  organized.  The  group  was  named 
the  Montana  republican  Campaign  Com- 
mittee. Ite  stated  purpose  is:  "To  Inspire, 
promote  and  guide  political  action  which  wUl 
help  restore,  maintain  and  strengthen  our 
Republic."  Mr.  Foley  who  instigated  the  or- 


Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the  May 
21  newsletter,  which  received  wide  dis- 
tribution, was  first  called  to  my  atten- 
tion by  the  wife  of  a  State  employee. 
Since  the  principal  employment  of  the 
chairman  of  this  organization  was  in 
connection  with  an  activity  financed  In 
large  part  with  Federal  funds  and  since 
Mr.  Rathbun  was  soliciting  pohtical  con- 
tributions, my  office  referred  this  matter 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  CivU  Service 
Commission.  John  Macy.  Jr..  for  a  report. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
ferral letter  of  June  1,  1966.  together 
with  the  acknowledgment  from  the  Com- 
mission's General  Counsel  of  June  7, 
1966,  and  of  his  report  on  May  31,  1967. 
be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Junk  1.  1966. 

Hon.  John  Macy,  Jr., 

Chairman,  Civil  Service  Commission, 

Washington.  D.C. 

DEAR  Chairman  Macy:  While  Senator  Met- 
calf Is  in  Montana  this  office  has  received  a 
letter  from  a  constituent  who  writes  in  part 
as  follows: 

"One  Mr.  Lowell  Rathbtm.  chairman  ol  the 
small  'r'  republican  group  In  LewUtown.  is 
Division  Engineer  with  the  Stata  Highway 
Department  in  that  Division.  Today,  on  the 
news,  the  Highway  Commission  said  that 
they  feel  they  cannot  do  anything  about  this 
man  under  the  Hatch  Act.  Copying  from  a 
notice  Issued  by  the  VS.  ClvU  Service  Com- 
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mission,  which  Is  hung  on  my  wall.  I  see  that 
the  first  Item  under  Prohibited  Activities  Is: 
Serving  on  or  for  any  political  committee, 
party,    or   other    similar   organization    .    . 

"Quoting  again  from  the  Notice.  It  says. 
•The  Law:  No  ofBcer  or  employe*  of  any  Slate 
or  local  agency  whose  principal  employment 
Is  In  connection  with  any  activity  which  Is 
financed  In  whole  or  in  part  by  loans  or 
grants  made  by  the  United  States  or  by  any 
Federal  agency  .  .  shall  take  any  active  part 
In  political  management  or  political  cam- 
paigns .  .  .  (Section  I2(a>.  Act  of  August  2. 
1939,  as  amended.) 

■Now  the  problem,  as  I  see  It.  Is  Mr  Bath- 
bun  does  Indeed  come  under  'his  Hatch  Act 
since  most  of  the  money  for  building  roads 
in  Montana  come  from  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Public  Road.'i!  Unless  this  man  Is 
purely  administrative  and  never,  never  works 
on  any  projert,  and  this  Is  almost  impossible 
with  a  Division  Engineer 

"Now  who  Is  responsible  (or  seeing  that 
this  Law  is  followed?  It  wou'.d  seem  that  It 
would  be  the  Job  of  the  Highway  Commis- 
sion but  they  are  not  ?olng  to  do  anything, 
as  I  mentioned  before." 

As  you  win  note  from  the  enclosed  photo- 
copies of  clippings  from  the  Billings  Gazette. 
3  M.i»y  1966.  24  May  1966  and  the  Lewlstown 
News-Ar(?us.  22  May  1966.  Mr  Rithbun  Is 
indeed  rhaUman  of  the  repub'.lcan  group  In 
LewlMown  Mtd  that  the  group  Is  engaged  In 
political  activity. 

Please  look  Into  this  tor  Senator  Metcalf. 
Very  truly  yours. 

XICRRILL   ENOLUND. 

Adminiatrative  Aaistant  to  Senator  Lee 
Metcalf. 

US   Civil  Sebvick  Commission. 

June  7.  1966. 

Hon     LEK  MBTCA1.F, 

U.S.  Senate 

Attention;  Merrill  Englund.  Administrative 
Assistant 
Dba«  Sen.\tor  Metcalf:  This  Is  In  reply  to 
your  letter  of  June  I  roncernlng  a  possible 
"violation  of  the  Hatch  Act  by  Mr  Lowell 
Rathbun.  an  engineer  with  the  Montana 
Highway  Department 

An  investigation  of   the  matter  has  been 
authorized    We  will  keep  you  advised  of  sig- 
nificant developments. 
Sincerely  vours. 

L    M.  Peli-e«2I. 
General  Counsel. 

U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission. 

OmCE  OF  THE  GENEBAL  COUNSEL. 

Washington.  DC.   May  31.  1967. 
Attention:    Merrill   Englund.   AdmlnUtrative 

Assistant. 
Hon.  Lee  Metcalf. 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Metcalf:  The  Commission 
has  completed  an  investigation  into  alleged 
prohibited  political  activity  on  the  part  of 
Lowell  A.  Rathbun.  an  engineer  with  the 
Montana  Highway  Department.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  so-called  "MonWna  republi- 
can Campaign  Committee." 

The  evidence  obtained  revealed  that  Mr. 
Rathbun  did  not  actively  participate  In  the 
primary  or  general  election  of  1966.  Also,  his 
association  with  the  "Montana  republican 
Campaign  Committee"  was  not  shown  to  be 
political  management  in  connection  with  a 
SUte  or  National  political  party.  Therefore, 
it  has  been  decided  to  close  the  case.  If  any 
further  information  is  received  in  the  fu- 
ture Indicating  prohibited  political  activity 
on  Mr  Rathbuns  part,  the  matter  will  be 
reopened. 

Your  Interest  In  this  matter  Is  appreci- 
ated. 

Sincerely  yours. 

L.  M.  Pellerzi. 
General  Counsel. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  I  went 
back  to  Mr.  Macy  In  a  letter  dated  June  5. 
1967.  which  went  over  the  Montana  re- 
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publican  Campaign  Committee  newslet- 
ter point  by  point  and  received  a  reply 
from  him  under  date  of  June  19,  1967. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  both  let- 
ters be  printed  in  the  Ricord  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

June  5.  1967. 

Hon.  John  Mact.  Jr.. 

Chairman.  Civil  Service  Commission. 

Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Chahiman  Macy  :  I  have  the  enclosure 
from  General  Counsel  L.  M.  Pellerzi  who. 
under  date  of  31  May  1967.  advised  me 
that  the  Commission  has  completed  an  in- 
vestigation of  alleged  prohibited  political 
activity  on  the  part  of  Lowell  A.  Rathbun.  an 
engineer  with  the  Montana  Highway  Depart- 
ment, and  found  that  he  "did  not  actively 
participate  In  the  primary  or  general  election 
of  1966." 

He  also  advised  that  the  case  has  been 
closed,  but  that  "If  any  further  Information 
Is  received  In  the  future  indicating  prohib- 
ited political  activity  on  Mr  Rathbun's  part, 
the  matter  will  be  reopened." 

I  do  not  suggest  that  the  case  be  reopened 
at  this  time  I  do  enclose  for  your  reference, 
in  the  event  that  the  Commission  ever  does 
decide  to  take  another  look  at  Mr.  Rathbun, 
a  copy  of  the  Montana  republican  Campaign 
Committee  Newsletter  No    1.  May  21.   1966." 

You  win  note  that  the  newsletter: 

1.  states  flatly  that  Republican  Congress- 
man Battln  has  made  it  clear  that  he  now 
favors  socialism  when  the  people  will  not 
act"  .  .  .  (SO)  "we  must  find  a  Republican 
to  run  for  this  office  who  will  resolutely  re- 
sist all  attempts  to  collectivize  America  and 
who  will  not  -idvocate  opposing  galloping 
socialism  with  creeping  soclallEm: " 

2.  says  the  John  Birch  Society  "Is  the  only 
organization  In  our  country  that  Is  eHectlvely 
fighting  Communism."  that  "the  battle  lines 
are  drawn  between  atheistic  Communism  and 
the  Society."  and  that  "all  Americans  must 
take  a  stand  as  to  whether  they  are  going  to 
support  Communism  or  Americanism." 

3.  calls  for  my  defeat  "In  the  beat  Interests 
of  this  country:" 

4  announces  that  the  Montana  repub- 
lican Campaign  Committee"  Is  seeking  cam- 
paign funds  and  will  screen  candidates.  "Any 
candidate  seeking  our  support  should  write 
or  phone  the  Montana  republican  Campaign 
Committee  chairman.  Lowell  Rathbun."  the 
Newsletter  says. 

In  conclusion.  1  can  only  say  that  here 
we  have  an  individual  who  headed  an  orga- 
nization which  in  1966:  (1)  solicited  cam- 
paign funds.  (2)  screened  candidates  for 
public  ofBce.  (3)  Implied  that  anyone  who 
did  not  belong  to  the  John  Birch  Society 
was  a  Communist,  and  i4)  called  for  the 
defeat  of  one  incumbent  Congressman  and 
one  incumbent  Senator  Yet  this  man  "did 
not  actively  participate  in  the  primary  or  • 
general  election."  I  propose  to  share  this 
file  with  the  Commission  on  Political  Activity 
of  Government  Personnel  to  be  set  up  under 
PL.  89-617.  We  may  not  need  to  amend  the 
Hatch  Act  to  allow  Federal  or  State  em- 
ployees to  "actively"  ;  artlclpate  In  a  cam- 
paign m  view  of  the  Pellerzi  definition  of 
what  I  would  call  legal  "passive"  participa- 
tion. In  any  event,  his  report  will  certainly 
be  a  help  to  me  In  answering  questions  from 
persons,  paid  In  \.hole  or  in  part  from  Fed- 
eral funds,  who  offer  to  be  of  similar  help 
to  me. 

Very  truly  your«. 

Lev  Metcalf. 

U.S.  Civn,  SEmviCE  Commission. 
Washington.  D.C..  June  19.  1967. 
Hon.  Lee  MrrCALF. 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear    Sekator    Metcalf:    This    refers    to 
prior     correspondence     concerning     alleged 


prohibited  political  activity  on  the  part  of 
Lowell  A.  Rathbun.  an  employee  of  the 
Montana  Highway  Department. 

The  Commissions  investigation  of  this 
matter  In  last  August  1966.  yielded  Incon- 
clusive evidence  Insofar  as  establishing  a  vio- 
lation of  the  political  acUvlty  laws.  However, 
because  of  the  nature  of  the  evidence  ob- 
t.ilned  the  case  was  not  closed  but  was  con- 
tinued in  an  acOve  status  through  the  Fall 
elections.  After  the  elections,  further  inves- 
tigation was  Instituted  to  ascertain  whether 
Mr  Rathbun  had  undertaken  any  activity  In 
the  general  election  which  would  warrant 
prosecution.  The  evidence  developed  by  both 
investigations  established  that  Mr.  Rathbun 
and  the  group  with  which  he  was  affiliated, 
the  Montana  republican  Campaign  Commit- 
tee (MrCC)  were  absolutely  Inactive  subse- 
quent to  the  issuance  of  the  newsletter  of 
May  21.  1966.  This  Inactivity  evidently 
stemmed  from  a  misunderstanding  by  the 
MrCC  of  a  temporary  Injunction  obtained 
by  the  regular  Republican  Party  organiza- 
tion 111  a  court  action  against  them  on  the 
first  of  June. 

Consequently.  Mr.  Rathbun  and  the  com- 
mittee with  which  he  was  afHUated  neither 
screened,  endorsed  a  candidate,  nor  contrib- 
uted to  a  candidate  of  a  political  party.  The 
MrCC  did  not  qualify  under  State  law  or 
under  the  Hatch  Act  as  a  political  party  and. 
therefore,  the  case  had  to  be  developed  on 
the  theory  of  Uklng  part  In  a  political  cam- 
paign. The  sole  evidence  of  this  type  activity 
consisted  of  the  issuance  of  a  press  release 
on  May  14.  1966  and  the  news  letter  on  May 
21.  :966.  The  press  release  was  a  mere  policy 
statement  The  newsletter,  standing  alone, 
was  considered,  consistent  with  Commission 
policy,  to  constitute  constitutionally  pro- 
tected expressions  of  opinion  about  public 
officials.  The  statement  made  concerning  your 
reelection  was  nearly  a  month  before  you 
formally  announced  as  candidate  for  reelec- 
tion. The  record  reflects  that  your  petition 
of  nomination  was  not  filed  unUl  June  13. 
1966.  Mr.  Battln's  petition  was  not  filed  until 
June  30.  1966. 

To  be  sure  this  case  presents  a  close  ques- 
tion. However.  It  was  the  considered  Judg- 
ment of  the  Commission's  General  Counsel 
that  the  evidence  available  was  Insufficient 
to  establish  a  violation  of  law  in  an  adversary 
hearing. 

I  hope  this  letter  places  the  matter  In 
better  perspective  for  you. 

If  I  can  be  of  further  assistance,  please 
let  me  know. 

Sincerely  yoars. 

John  W.  Macy.  Jr.. 

Chairman. 


Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  far 
from  placing  the  matter  "in  better  per- 
spective" for  me.  the  letter  raises  addi- 
tional questions  and  may  even  indicate 
a  little  myopia  on  Mr.  Macys  part. 

According  to  the  Commissions  pam- 
phlet on  the  Hatch  Act  published  the 
same  month  that  Mr.  Rathbuns  organi- 
zation got  underway,  an  employee  may 
not  write  for  publication  or  publish  any 
letter  or  article,  signed  or  xmsigned.  so- 
liciting votes  against  any  political  party, 
candidate  or  faction.  The  pamphlet  goes 
on  to  say  that  publications  of  th*s  nature 
are  prohibited  not  only  during  a  cam- 
paign but  also  during  the  interval  be- 
tween campaigns.  Mr.  Rathbuns  organi- 
zation calls  for  defeat  of  an  incumbent 
Representative  [Mr.  BattinI  and  an  in- 
cumbent Senator— myself.  Yet  Mr.  Macy 
tells  me  that  Mr.  Rathbun  has  not  vio- 
lated the  Hatch  Act. 

The  Commission's  pamphlet  clearly 
states  that  individuals  such  as  Mr.  Rath- 
bun may  not  solicit  contributions  made 
for  political  purposes.  Mr.  Rathbun  s  or- 
ganization does  just  that  in  its  news- 


letter. Yet  Mr.  Macy  tells  me  that  Mr. 
Rathbun    has   not   violated   the   Hatch 

A  r  t 

*  The  Commission's  pamphlet  clearly 
states  that  individuals  such  as  Mr.  Rath- 
bun may  not  take  any  active  part  in  po- 
litical management.  Mr.  Rathbun  does 
just  that  in  his  newsletter.  Yet  Mr.  Macy 
tells  me  that  Mr.  Rathbun  has  not  vio- 
lated the  Hatch  Act. 

From  1939  to  1967.  a  period  of  28  years, 
in  at  Irast  20  States,  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  has  failed  to  discover  a 
Hatch  Act  violation  where  the  employ- 
ing agency  is  the  State.  I  note  that  Mon- 
tana is  one  of  those  States.  I  am  not  talk- 
ing about  suspension  or  removal  pro- 
ceedings now,  I  am  timply  pointing  out 
the  fact  that  in  40  percent  of  the  Statf  s 
no  State  employee  has  ever  been  charged 
with  violating  the  Hatch  Act— not  even 
Mr.  Rathbun. 

From  1939  to  1987,  a  period  of  28  years, 
in  at  least  15  other  States  where  the  em- 
ploying agency  is  the  State,  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  has  issued  charges 
in  29  cases,  an  average  per  State  of  ap- 
proximately one  case  every  10  years. 
These  are  truly  awesome  statistics — the 
approach  in  70  percent  of  the  States  has 
been  cautious,  to  say  the  least. 

In  the  past  11  years— 1957-1967— 
were  43  State  cases  in  which  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  authorized  charges 
for  violation  of  political  activity  restric- 
tions. However,  over  the  last  5  years — 
1963-67— we  find  charges  authorized  in 
only  10  State  cases.  This  indicates  a 
rapid  decline  in  enforcement  procedures 
being  taken  at  the  State  employment 
level. 

In  May  of  1966.  a  Montana  State  em- 
ployee conducted  himself  in  a  manner 
which  to  me  at  least  constituted  pro- 
hibited political  activity.  This  is  borne 
out    by    a    Civil    Service    Commission 
pamphlet  published  at  that  same  time 
discussing  in  some  detail  the  application 
of  the  Hatch  Act  to  State  employees.  In 
July  of  1966,  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion issued  a  news  release  consisting  of  25 
questions  and  answers  on  the  Hatch  Act. 
That  release  states  that  employees  cov- 
ered by  the  act  "are  forbidden  to  take 
any  active  part  in  partisan  political  man- 
a(?ement"— Question  and  Answer  No.  4. 
That  release  also  states  that  covered  em- 
ployees "can  attend  political  rallies  and 
join  political  clubs,  but  they  cannot  take 
an  active  part  in  the  conduct  of  the  rally 
or  operation  of  the  club"  and  that  they 
are  prohibited  from  "becoming  involved 
in  soliciting  or  collecting  political  contri- 
butions'—Question  and  Answer  No.  8. 
The  release  states  that  people  such  as  Mr. 
Rathbun  "must  not  solicit  votes  for  or 
against  any  poUtical  party"— Question 
and  Answer  No.  9.  This  release  was  is- 
sued at  the  time  when  the  Commission 
had  before  It  my  letter  of  inquiry  on  Mr. 
Rathbim.  The  Commission  took  a  full 
year  to  act  negatively  on  my  inquiry.  It 
chose  to  wait  and  watch  for  subsequent 
activities  of  Mr.  Rathbun's  group.  But  the 
question  was  whether  Mr.  Rathbun  vio- 
lated the  act  in  May  1966,  not  whether 
he  was  a  good  boy  after  that. 

Mr.  Macys  letter  did  place  this  matter 
•in  better  perspective"  for  me.  Now  it  is 
clear  to  me  that  as  far  as  State  employees 


are  concerned,  and  as  far  as  Mr.  Rathbun 
is  concerned,  anything  goes. 

Now  with  a  clean  bill  of  health  from 
Mr.  Macy,  let  us  see  what  Mr.  Rathbun, 
who  is  supposedly  in  retirement,  has 
been  saying  lately.  He  is  quoted  as  say- 
ing on  February  17: 

The  Vietnam  war  Is  a  diversionary  maneu- 
ver to  keep  our  minds  off  what  is  happening 
at  home— what  is  happening  in  the  name 
of  civil  rights  is  the  Communist  revolution. 
The  civil  rights  movement  was  conceived  by 
the  Communist*  and  they  have  been  work- 
ing at  It  for  40  years. 

Communist  organizers  are  on  the  payroll 
of  the  Office  of  Economic   Opportunity. 

These  are  just  some  of  the  remarks 
made  by  Mr.  Rathbun  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Montana  Conservatives 
held  at  the  Placer  Hotel  in  Helena, 
Mont.,  on  February  17.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  news  account  printed 
in  the  Helena.  Mont.,  Independent  Rec- 
ord of  February  18  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  on  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Road  to  Power  Starts  at  Home 
(By  George  Remington) 

A  small  group  of  hard-core  Montana  con- 
servatives was  told  Saturday  the  road  to 
political  power  must  begin  at  the  grassroots 

level.  ,      .  , 

"The  first  objective  Is  the  State  Legisla- 
ture "  said  Frank  B.  McGehee.  Dallas  lawyer 
and  head  of  the  1962  "National  Indignation 
March"  on  Washington.  "The  legislators  con- 
trol the  political  machinery  In  the  state." 

Conservatives  in  control  of  the  Legislature 
would  assure  conservatives  control  of  the 
party  executive  committees  and  thus  could 
malte  sure  that  liberal-leaning  candidates 
lor  higher  offices  got  neither  moral  nor  finan- 
cial support  from  the  party,  he  said. 

McGehee  was  part  of  a  panel  which  an- 
swered questions  from  about  30  members  of 
the  Montana  Conservatives  at  the  organiza- 
tion's annual  meeting  in  the  Placer  Hotel. 

Only  a  thin  folding  partition  separated  the 
right-wing  group  from  an  organization  of  a 
far  different  political  persuasion,  Montana 
Democrats  for  McCarthy,  which  met  simul- 
taneously on  the  hotel  mezzanine. 

M'CARTHYITES    INVITED 

The  conservatives  Invited  the  McCarthyltes 
to  attend  a  Saturday  night  meeting  at  which 
McGehee,  a  combat  pilot  In  the  Korean  War, 
answered  questions  about  the  political  and 
military  aspects  of  U.S.  Involvement  In  Korea 
and  Vietnam. 

Others  on  the  afternoon  panel  included 
Michael  P.  Foley,  of  Helena,  president  of  Mon- 
tana Conservatives;  Donald  Rueber  of  Spo- 
kane. John  Birch  Society  coordinator;  Lowell 
Rathbun  of  Lewlstown.  a  leader  In  the  1966 
"small-r"  republican  movement,  and  Bob 
May  of  Great  Falls,  the  moderator. 

The  panel  answered  questions  ranging 
from  the  presidential  candidacy  of  George 
Wallace,  the  Vietnam  and  Korean  wars,  the 
Pueblo  incident,  the  electoral  college,  the 
civil  rights  movement,  the  poverty  war,  com- 
munism on  the  campus  to  overcoming  public 
apathy  toward  the  danger  of  communism. 

A  large  quantity  of  Birch  and  other  con- 
servative literature  was  displayed  on  a  table. 
Several  delegates  wore  Wallace   buttons. 

WALLACE    HAS    GOOD    CHANCE 


He  said  this  is  likely  "if  circumstances  con- 
tinue building  at  the  present  rate,  especially 
if  there  is  widespread  rioting  In  the  cities 
this  summer." 

Other  subjects  cavered  and  some  of  the  re- 
plies of  panel  members: 

Vietnam  war— Rueber:  "It  Is  a  fraud  per- 
petrated on  the  American  people  to  say  that 
we're  fighting  communism."  He  said  the 
United  States  refuses  to  win  the  war  and  at 
the  same  time  gives  aid  to  Communist  coun- 
tries. 

Poverty  War— Rathbun:  "Communist  or- 
ganizers" are  on  the  payroll  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity. 

McGehee:  "Tax  money  through  the  OEO 
is  being  used  to  destroy  our  country." 

Civil  Rights— Rathbun:  "The  Vietnam  war 
IS  a  diversionary  maneuver  to  keep  our  minds 
off  what  is  happening  at  home— what  is  hap- 
pening in  the  name  of  civil  rights  is  the 
Communist  revolution.  The  civil  rights  move- 
ment was  conceived  by  the  Communists  and 
ihey  have  been  working  at  it  for  40  years." 

«°vral  members  of  the  audience  said  they 
have  had  trouble  convincing  their  friends 
and  neighbors  that  America  is  threatened 
by  t'le  Communist  conspiracy.  Rathbun 
urged  them  to  be  patient  and  keep  trying. 
He  said  films  often  are  more  persuasive  than 
ward  of  mouth. 

■We  haven't  had  very  good  luck  w:ih  th5 
nre-s"  Ra-.hbun  said.  "But  lets  Ue  patient 
and  hope  the  press  will  help  us  get  the  job 
done  If  it  won't,  we'll  have  to  do  ii  ourselvss. 


McGehee,  emphasizing  it  is  his  own  opin- 
ion and  that  he  Is  not  working  for  Wallace, 
said  there  Is  a  "real  probability"  the  former 
Alabama  governor  will  be  elected  president 
this  year  if  the  outcome  is  decided  In  the 
House  of  Representatives. 


Mr  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  so  now 
Mr  Rathbun  has  a  license  from  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  to  go  out  and  cam- 
paign  against   President   Johnson   and 
solicit   support   and   funds   for   George 
Wallace  or  Gene  McCarthy  or  anyone 
else  for  that  matter.  He  is  free  to  orga- 
nize opposition  for  a  Montana  primary. 
He  is  free  to  call  for  the  President's  de- 
feat without  ever  having  to  mention  his 
name    He  is  fres  to  wage  a  disgusting 
attack  against  the  integrity  of  our  ad- 
ministration because  the  President  has 
not  yet  formally  announced  his  candi- 
dacy And  he  is  free  to  do  all  these  things 
because  Mr.  Macy  has  ruled  that  he  can 
do  all  of  these  things.  Yet  when  I  read 
the   literature    published   by    the   Civil 
Service    Commission.    I    find    that    ine 
theory  and  the  practice  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  are  separate  and  dis- 
tinct. ^^^^^^^____ 

FAIR  HOUSING 
Mr    TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
always  favored  the  principle  of  fair  hous- 
ing- that  is  the  very  reason  I  do  not  favor 
this  substitute.  Any  measure  of  this  na- 
ture limits  the  principle  of  fair  housing 
due  to  its  restrictive  content.  That  is 
it  forms  a  potential  danger  because  it 
threatens  a  fundamental  right  which  i 
hold  essential— the  right  to  reasonable 
and   responsible   enjoyment   of   private 
property.  Legislation  such  as  this  puts 
restrictions  on  the  right  of  an  individual 
to   transfer   ownership   of   his   land   to 
whomever   he   pleases:    we   should   not 
curtail  the  right  to  the  free  and  fair  dis- 
position of  property.  What  we  have  here, 
Mr  President,  is  a  private  action  in  pri- 
vate dealings  between  private  individuals 
in   the   disposition   of   privately   owned 
property.  This  open  housing  measure  is 
potentially  dangerous  in  its  extension  of 
the  role  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  bureaucracy  over  these  private  prop- 
erty rights. 
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I  favor  the  local  approach  to  problems 
of  open  housing    I  would  note  that  94 
local  open  housing  ordinances  have  been 
adopted  since   1958— although  some  of 
these    ordinances    are    now    Inoperative 
because  they  have  been  voided  by  refer- 
endums.  Duilng  the  last  year  alone   47 
local  governments  enacted  open  housing 
provisions.  This  Is  half  the  totol  number 
enacted  since  1958  when  the  first  local 
ordinance  was  enacted.  In  addition    2 1 
States,  five  counties,   and    the   District 
of  Columiba  have  enacted  open  hous- 
ing legislation.  I  endorse  this  local  ap- 
proach—It is  better  for  all  concerned  to 
have   a   local   and   primarily   voluntary 
approach.  It  Is  best  for  the  local  com- 
munity, for  the  respective  States,  and 
for  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  rather  than  seeking 
further  Federal  Involvement  In  this  most 
Important  area  of  the  housing  field  as 
called  for  in  the  pending  measure.  It 
would  be  far  better.  I  believe,  to  seek  re- 
sponsible ways  to  encourage  the  volun- 
tary implementetlon  of  local  determina- 
tion. 

Enfordettient  matters  such  as  fair 
housing  should  be  left  to  the  domain  of 
the  individual  and  of  the  local  govern- 
ment or  the  State. 

In  addition,  let  us  ask  ourselves 
whether  enforced  open  housing  is  really 
the  way  to  solve  those  problems  primarily 
economic  in  nature  and  scope.  Those  of 
lower  Income  means  Just  do  not  have  the 
financial  resources  with  which  to  Im- 
prove overnight  their  housing  facilities. 
Other  aspects  of  civil  rights  legislation 
already  having  the  force  of  law.  such  as 
education  and  employment,  are  of  much 
more  fimdamental  Importance.  Given 
these  other  Important  rights  and  re- 
sulting economic  strength,  any  open 
housing  problems  woiUd  largely  resolve 
themselves. 

Mr.  President,  through  Federal  open 
housing  legislation,  we  are  forcing  the 
Federal  Government  into  an  area  from 
which  It  has  been  rightly  excluded. 
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It  would  be  wiser,  as  I  have  already 
noted,  to  settle  such  matters  on  a  local 
level  where  governing  bodies  are  aware 
of  differences  in  community  concern  and 
the  diversity  of  problems  which  arise 
frx>m  history  and  local  tradition,  rather 
than  to  bring  In  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  lead  us  we  know  not  where. 


RESTORATION    OF    IMPACTED    AID 
PROGRAM  FUNDS 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  with  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee's  action  In  restoring  S90  mil- 
lion to  Public  Law  874,  the  impacted  aid 
program.  This  will  mean  an  additional 
$15  million  for  the  State  of  California.  I 
strongly  supported  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  since  coming  to  the  Sen- 
ate. I  have  been  a  strong  supporter  of  the 
impacted  aid  program.  I  have  resisted 
repeated  administration  attempts  to 
harm  this  progress. 

I  opposed  In  1966  the  administration's 
efforts  to  cut  Public  Law  874  by  $34  mil- 
lion, f 

In  addition,  in  the  same  year.  It  was 
my  amendment  that  deleted  administra- 
tion language  which  would  have  elimi- 
nated junior  college  eligibility  under  the 
Impacted  aid  program. 

And  only  last  year.  I  was  able  to  secure 
an  administrative  ruling  that  California 
junior  colleges  would  remain  eligible  for 
impacted  aid  asssitance  despite  a  re- 
structuring of  the  junior  college  system. 
Mr.  President  the  impacted  aid  laws 
were  enacted  In  recognition  that  the  Gov- 
ernment has  the  responsibility  to  assist 
local  communities  and  those  school  dis- 
tricts where  Federal  activities  have  re- 
sulted in  a  great  influx  of  children  to 
the  schools.  Not  only  does  the  Federal 
activity  result  in  an  increased  school  en- 
rollment, but  the  Federal  facility  re- 
moves from  the  local  tax  rolls  the  prop- 
erty on  which  the  Federal  activity  is 
located.  Thus,  the  local  school  district 


has  additional  children  and  less  of  a  Ux 
base  to  support  the  schools. 

If  the  amendment  which  I  strongly 
supported  had  not  been  agreed  to  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  school  dis- 
tricts across  the  country  would  have  ex- 
perienced a  reduction  In  their  Impacted 
aid  program  of  approximately  20  per- 
cent To  some  school  districts,  particu- 
larly in  my  State,  this  reduction  would 
have  been  disastrous. 

A  good  example,  Mr.  President,  Is  the 
situation  In  China  Lake,  Calif.,  which 
has  very  little  assessed  evaluation  be- 
cause all  property,  includlna:  houses.  Is 
owned  by  the  Federal  Government.  The 
district  Is  100-percent  federally  Im- 
pacted. Obviously,  a  cut  of  20  percent 
to  a  school  district  that  Is  so  dependent 
on  the  impacted  aid  program  would  be 
a  severe  blow  to  the  community  and 
most  harmful  to  the  education  program 
of  the  district  schools. 

Many  education  leaders,  parents,  and 
concerned  citizens  have  written  to  me 
expressing  their  concern  and  urging  my 
support  of  the  restoration  of  the  im- 
pacted aid  funds.  To  illustrate  the  depth 
of  this  concern,  many  educators  person- 
ally came  to  Washington  and  my  staff 
and  I  heard  firsthand  the  damage  that 
would  be  done  by  a  20-peiccnt  reduction 
In  the  Impacted  aid  program. 

I.  of  course,  am  most  pleased  with  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee's  ac- 
tion and  will  do  everything  pos.sible  to 
see  that  this  program  receives  Its  full 
entitlement. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  a  table  showing  a  summary  of 
the  distribution  among  the  States  be 
printed  In  full  in  the  Record. 

Also.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
sampling  of  the  correspondence  from 
fellow  Callfornlans  pointing  out  the 
sreat  hardship  that  would  have  resulted 
If  the  cutbacks  had  been  allowed  to 
stand  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


SUMMARY  OF  ALLOCATION  AND   ESTIMATED  NEED.  PUBLIC   LAW  874  AS  AMENDED.    FISCAL  YEAR  19M 
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Kkkn  Coontt  Joint  Union  High 
School  and  Junior  Collbcb 
District. 

Bakersfield,  Calif.,  February  20, 1968. 
Senator  Groroe  Mdrpht, 
Office  of  th.e  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

This  district  very  much  concerned  at  lacK 
of  full  appropriation  of  Impact  area  f unds^ 
current  lUnlted  appropriation  wlU  have 
significant  effect  on  property  tax  payers  of 
this  district.  Urge  your  support  of  full  ap- 

propr  a  tmrron  L.  McCtjen, 

DistHct  Superintendent. 

LemoorE  Elementary 

School  District, 
Lemoore.  Calif..  February  29, 1968. 
Senator  George  Murpht, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Urgent  that  something  be  done  Public 
Law  874  funds.  This  money  represents  15 
percent  of  our  total  budget.  25  percent  of 
teachers  salaries.  50  percent  of  our  student 
population  federally  connected  due  to  naval 
air  station  this  area. 

E.  G.  BlLLINCSLEY. 

District  Superintendent. 

OcEANsiDE.  Calif., 
February  28.  1968. 
Senator  George  Mu«phy, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

It  is  imperative  amendment  to  House 
bill  15399  be  passed  in  order  to  provide 
public  Law  874  funds  for  federally  Impacted 
district  Due  to  Increased  mlllUry  activity. 
Oceanslde  Union  Ettstrlct  enrollment  Is  now 
66  percent  federally  connected.  Your  sup- 
port for  the  education  of  these  children 
will  be  appreciated. 

RODERIC  MOORE. 

district  Superintendent. 


Alameda  Unifisb  School  District. 

Alameda.  Calif.,  February  20. 1968. 
Senator  George  Murphy. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Have  received  information  today  that  Sen- 
ate wlU  consider  supplementary  appropria- 
tion bill  Wednesday.  PorUons  of  bill  contain 
appropriations  for  HEW  but  no  appropriation 
for  full  entitlement  for  Unpact  legislation. 
Public  Law  874.  If  full  entitlement  not  paid 
California  schools,  serious  financial  problems 
will  result.  EsUmated  20  percent  deficiency 
for  this  district  would  result  in  curtailment 
of  program  Including  discharge  of  some  per- 
sonnel. 

Chas.  a.  Briscoe. 
Assistant  Superintendent. 

Ocean  View  School  District. 
Oxnard.  Calif.,  February  26. 1968. 
Hon.  George  Murphy. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Pursuant   to   my   letter  February  21,   re- 
garding urgent  need  for   supplemental  ap- 
propriation   to   pay    entitlements   to    school 
districts,  have  new  informaUon  that  Senator 
Fulbright   has   amended   the  recent  urgent 
supplemental   bill    1968.   H.R.    15399    to   In- 
clude *91  million  for  payments  to  local  school 
districts  under  Public  Law  874.  You  can  de- 
termine from  his  addition  to  Congressional 
Record  February  20  amount  of  this  for  Cali- 
fornia  school   districts.   Without   successful 
passage  this  amendment  our  district  will  suf- 
fer   financial    hardship    amount    of    $43,000. 
Would     sacrifice     instrumental     and     vocal 
music,  speech  therapy,  remedial  reading  pro- 
grams. A  vote  for  this  urgent  supplemental 
bill    1968,    with    this   amendment   will   keep 
United  States  from  defaulting  on  its  obliga- 
tion to  local  schools.  Your  support  will  be 

appreciated. 

Roy  M.  Marks. 
District  Superintendent. 


San  Francisco.  Calif., 

February  21. 1968. 

Hon.  George  Mttbphy. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Understand  supplemental  approprlaUon 
floor  action  due  this  week  and  that  funds 
are  not  provided  for  full  entitlement  fed- 
erally Impacted  school  districts,  solicit  your 
contacting  Appropriation  Committee  urg- 
ing full  funding  for  impact  areas;  other- 
wise San  Francisco  and  other  California 
school  districts  will  be  facing  twenty  per- 
cent proration  this  year  and  thirty  per- 
cent next  year.  Similar  wire  being  sent 
Senator  Kuchel. 

Kindest  personal  regards, 

Robert  E.  Jenkins, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Vacaville  Unified  School  District. 

Vacaville,  Calif.,  February  20. 1968. 
Hon.  George  Murphy. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC: 

Strongly  urge  return  of  funds  for  PubUc 
Law  874  in  Federal  finance  legislation  for 
education.  This  district  heavily  Impacted. 
WlU  be  in  critical  financial  situation  with 
mlUtary  and  others  if  financing  Is  not  pro- 
vided for  Public  Law  874  as  It  now  Is.  Repeat, 
this  Is  extremely  critical  In  this  school  dis- 
trict. 

Robert  B.  Pokoent, 

Superintendent. 


MUROC  Unified  School  District, 
Edwards,  Calif..  February  21.  1968. 
Hon.  George  MnnPHY, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Murphy  :  The  enclosed  bul- 
letin elaborates  somewhat  on  the  reduction 
of  federal  repayment,  not  aid,  to  districts 
which  are  impacted  with  children  whose  par- 
ents are  employed  on  property-tax-exempt 
federal  installations. 

With  a  budget  of  $3,000,000,  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  tell  you  that  a  $150,000  reduction  In 
Income  would  convert  a  small  annual  surplus 
Into  a  significant  deficit. 

What  Is  worse  than  the  knowledge  that  we 
might  well  end  with  a  deficit  for  the 
year  Is  the  haunting  likelihood  that  we  can- 
not make  up  future  budgets  with  any  as- 
surance that  income  under  PubUc  Law  874 
will  approach  the  amount  v.'e  estimate.  If  the 
situation  this  year  is  not  corrected,  our  fu- 
ture planning  will  have  tc  be  predicated  each 
year  on  the  basis  of  federal  apportionments 
actually  received  during  the  previous  year 
and  carried  over.  In  other  words,  for  one 
year,  at  least,  we  would  face  the  prospect  of 
planning  a  budget  which  does  not  anticipate 
any  fulfillment  by  the  federal  government  of 
Its  acknowledged  commitment. 

If  there  must  be  a  cutback,  at  least  It  seems 
that  the  full  amount  should  be  granted  for 
the  cvurent  year  and  the  district  be  provided 
advanced  warning  that  next  year's  appor- 
tionment might  well  be  reduced. 
Please  do  what  you  can  to  help  us  provide 


an  education  to  which  the  children  of  our 
mlllUry  and  clvU  service  people  are  entitled. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Richard  B.  Lynch. 

Palmdale  School  District. 
Palmdale.  Calif.,  February  26,  1968. 
WOJi.  George  Murphy. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Kenator  Murphy:  The  Urgent  Sup- 
plemental Bill.  1968.  H.R.  15399  Is  currently 
before  the  Congress.  Senator  Fulbright  has 
Introduced  an  amendment  to  the  iibove  bill 
adding  91  million  dollars  for  payment  to 
Federally  Impacted  districts  \mder  P.L.  874. 
We  urge  your  support  of  this  amendment. 

Approximately  40-;;  of  the  students  in  the 
Palmdale  School  District  qualify  for  funds 
under  P.L.  874.  A  deficiency  in  appropriation 
will  create  a  .serious  financial  problem  to 
the  district.  If  the  estimate  of  a  20 ',1  defi- 
ciency is  accurate  we  will  lose  approximately 
$33,000.00. 

I  nm  sure  you  are  aware  that  the  timing 
of  these  appropriations  is  such  that  the 
money  Is  spent  or  committed  long  before  the 
Congress  completes  its  work  on  the  appro- 
priation. We  have  made  our  estimates  on  the 
basis  of  leglElatlon.  We  urgently  request  your 
support  in  eliminating  a  deficit  in  the  PX. 
874  appropriation. 
Sincerely, 

Ralph  J.  Lovik, 
District  Superintendent. 

Lassen  Junior  College  District. 

Susanville,  Calif.,  March  2.  1968. 
Hon.  George  M.  Murphy. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Murphy  :  It  has  come  to  my 
attention  that  there  is  a  move  in  Washington 
to  cut  off  about  one  fifth  of  the  Federal 
support  of  Federally  impacted  schools  In 
Public  Law  874.  It  is  totiiUy  improper  to 
excise  support  for  education  to  pay  for  our 
tragic  actions  in  Vietnam. 

Please  continue  to  qo  your  utmost  to  pro- 
tect the  funds  for  education.  We  all  ues- 
peratelv  need  to  maintain  and  improve  edu- 
cation rather  than  to  decrease  our  support  of 
It.  Education  is  at  least  one  approach  to  our 
civil  problems  that  is  working  even  though 
not  as  universally  or  as  fully  as  it  should. 
Thank  you  for  supporting  education  as  you 
have  been. 

Sincerely, 

Charles  S.  Richardson, 
Board  Member  and  Susanville  City 
Council  Member. 


Long  Beach  Unified  School  District, 

Long  Beach,  Calif.,  February  14, 1968. 
Hon.  George  Murphy, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mitrphy:  We  have  been 
informed  that  the  appropriation  for  Public 
Law  874  (Aid  to  Federally  Impacted  Dis- 
tricts) has  been  set  at  $416,200,000  for  Fiscal 
1968.  Of  this  amount.  $395,390,000  has  been 
made  available  for  funding  purposes.  It  is 
presently  esttmated  that  the  total  require- 
ments of  the  Act  will  exceed  this  amount 
by  $90  to  $100  million.  For  the  time  being, 
initial  payments  will  be  made  at  50  percent 
(normally  75  percent)  of  the  estimated  dis- 
trict enrollment  and  It  Is  estimated  that  the 
total  final  amount  allowed,  after  pro-rating 
for  lack  of  funds,  will  be  about  80  percent. 
Long  Beach  Unified  School  District  Mi-lll 
probably  lose  $331,000  If  the  above  funding 
reduction  remains  in  effect.  This  is  equlv- 
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•lent  to  a  3-cent  Increase  In  local  property 
t&xek  or,  if  this  Is  to  be  avoided.  It  would 
require  approximately  a  1  percent  reduction 
m  salaries. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  this  action  Is  being 
taken  at  a  Ume  when  Long  Beach  Is  again 
feeling  the  full  Impact  of  a  major  military 
effort.  This  is  the  purpose  for  which  Public 
Law  874  and  Public  Law  816  were  originally 
created. 

The  effects  of  this  new  policy  will  be  felt 
more  severely  during  next  year  when  the  full 
Impact  of  additional  Navy  housing  and  in- 
creased size  of  the  armed  forces  will  become 
apparent  In  this  school  district. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

We  urge  that  the  $20,810,000  now  withheld 
from  the  1968  appropriation  be  released  for 
allocation  prior  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year.  In  addition,  we  feel  that,  la  the  light  of 
the  current  military  build-up.  a  fiscal  1968 
supplemental  appropriation  should  be  pro- 
vided sufficient  to  pay  100  percent  of  the 
entitlements. 

Your  constant  and  responsive  attention  to 
the  problems  of  public  education  are  deeply 
appreciated. 

Sincerely, 

PKANCIS   LAUrENBEWJ. 

Associate  Superintendent. 


March  8,  1968 

ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY  AT 
11  A.M. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment until  11  o'clock  a.m.  on  Monday 
next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  tat  4 
o'clock  and  20  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Monday,  March  11,  1968. 
at  11  a.m. 


March  8,  196i' 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


Alleged  Splits  and  Ditagreements  Witbia 
the  CoBununitt  Bloc 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THK  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  March  8.  1968 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
66  Communist  parties  now  meeting  at 
Budapest  have  provided  the  excuse  for 
many  commentators  to  talk  about  so- 
called  splits  and  disagreements  within 
the  Communist  bloc. 

Such  talk  is  self -delusion  on  the  part  of 
those  who  will  grasp  at  any  straw  in  the 
hope  for  a  better  world.  It  Is  true  that 
the  nature  of  International  communism 
is  changing,  but  it  is  changing  in  the 
direction  of  greater  sophistication,  great- 
er subtlety,  and  greater  capability  in  its 
prosecution  of  its  plan  to  dominate  the 
whole  world.  One  cannot  expect  the  rul- 
ers of  a  modern  technological  society  to 
be  as  crude  and  ineffective  as  their  gang- 
ster predecessors.  I  see  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Communist  threat  has  di- 
minished simply  because  the  Commimlsts 
have  developed  greater  skill.  The  funda- 
mental issue  is  whether  they  still  have 
the  will  to  dominate  the  world. 

These  issues  have  been  set  forth  clearly 
in  a  fine  editorial  entitled  Real  Com- 
munist Unity."  published  in  the  Charles- 
ton News  and  Courier  of  Friday.  March  1. 
1968.  The  editorial  shows  that  not  all 
segments  of  the  American  press  have 
fallen  for  the  split  gimmick.  I  recom- 
mend this  editorial  to  all  Senators  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Real    Communist    UNrrr 
With    66    Communist    parties    meeting   In 
Budapest.  It  Is  timely  to  dwell  on  the  basic 
unity  of  the  worldwide  revolutionary  move- 
ment. 

Nowadays.  Americans  hear  much  about  the 
"polycentnc"  nature  of  communism.  Writers 
and  commentators  who  believe — or  say  they 
t)eiieve — the  cold  war  has  ended  contend  that 
communism  no  longer  is  a  single,  unified 
movement.  They  note  that  It  has  a  number  of 
nationalistic  centers.  Hence  the  use  of  the 
term  "polycentrlc."  When  some  minor  issue 
creates  a  division  in  an  International  com- 
munist gathering,  such  as  the  current  Rus- 
sian-Romanian difference  over  the  site  of  a 
future  conference,  the  dispute  Is  held  up  as 
evidence  that  the  Red  threat  is  splintered. 


Communism  does  present  a  more  complex 
face  than  during  the  time  of  Stalin's  rule  in 
Soviet  Russia.  Numerous  states  are  now  dom- 
inated by  communist  parties.  Spreading  of 
the  movement  does  not  mean  that  commu- 
nism has  ceased  to  be  a  powerful,  coordinated 
force  in  the  world. 

"Polycentrlc"  communism  Is  no  less  dan- 
gerous than  communism  totally  directed  by 
Moscow.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  Pldel  Castro  and  other 
figures  of  •polycentrlc"  communism  are  enor- 
mously dangerous.  They  tit  Into  the  overall 
Soviet  plan  of  world  conquest. 

So-called  national  communism  isn't  na- 
tionalistic at  root.  Cuba  serves  the  Soviet 
Unions  interest  In  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
North  Vietnam  is  a  useful  proxy  for  Moscow. 
In  the  Vietnam  war  three  supposedly  distinct 
communist  entities— the  USSR.  Red  China 
and  North  Vietnam — coordinate  a  huge  mili- 
tary operation.  Both  Soviet  and  Chinese  war 
materiel  Is  utilized  for  the  purpose  of  hu- 
miliating and  defeating  the  United  States. 
North  Korea,  often  described  as  a  Tito-like 
independent  communist  regime,  is  doing  the 
work  of  both  the  USSR  and  Red  China  in 
lorcing  diversion  of  American  military 
strength  to  North  Asia. 

Some  students  of  communism  believe  that 
the  minor  differences  between  communist 
states  and  parties  are  part  of  a  plan  of  de- 
ception. Romania,  for  example  while  sup- 
posedly seeking  independence  from  the  USSR. 
Is  shipping  war  goods  to  North  Vietnam.  Its 
vessels  are  part  of  the  total  Soviet  seallft. 

Even  Communist  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  while  they  have  more  genuine  na- 
tional differences,  remain  united  on  the  goal 
of  weakening  and  ultimately  destroying  the 
United  States.  The  argument  is  over  means 
and  Ideological  conceptions.  Both  commu- 
nist states  and  parties  want  to  bury  the 
United  States.  Their  goal  Is  the  key  fact  that 
Americans  should  bear  In  mind  when  they 
hear  scholarly  softsoap  about  "polycentrlc" 
commimlsm. 


President  Urges  Potomac  National  River 


Basin  States,  undertook  a  comprehen- 
sive study  of  the  entire  Potomac  River 
Valley. 

The  President  today  submitted  to  the 
Congress  his  conservation  message  and 
In  that  message  is  a  proposal  to  establish 
a  Potomac  National  River. 

This  proposal,  based  on  the  study  of 
the  Federal  task  force,  calls  for  a  new 
kind  of  park— a  National  River  Park,  to 
be  developed  aroimd  the  concept  of  a 
"green  sheath"  that  would  provide  rec- 
reation opportunities  of  infinite  variety 
in  a  setting  of  great  beauty. 

The  historj'  of  the  Potomac  River  and 
this  Nation  are  closely  entwined.  We  are 
fortunate,  indeed,  that  the  Potomac  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful,  least-spoiled 
major    rivers    in    the    Eastern    United 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the  Pres- 
ident that  we  have  a  firm  obligation  to 
keep  it  that  way  and  I  commend  him  on 
his  proposal  to  restore  and  preserve  tliis 
river  that  is  so  important  to  the  States 
of  Maryland.  Virginia.  West  Virginia,  and 
to  the  Nation's  Capital. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  the  administra- 
tion has  endorsed  my  bill  to  complete  the 
George  Washington  Memorial  Parkway 
in  Prince  Georges  County,  a  program 
which  is  consistent  with  the  administra- 
tion's objective  of  saving  as  much  of  our 
Potomac  River  shoreline  as  we  possibly 
can  before  it  is  too  late. 

The  President's  message  establishes 
many  priorities  for  improving  the  qual- 
ity of  our  total  environment.  None,  in  my 
opinion,  is  more  important  than  the  rec- 
ommendation to  establish  a  Potomac  Na- 
tional River  Park  that  would  become  a 
prime  recreational  asset  for  the  5  million 
people  who  live  within  50  miles  of  its 
banks. 


HON.  HERVEY  G.  MACHEN 

or    MAKTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  March  8.  1968 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  3  years 
ago.  President  Johnson  sent  a  message 
to  the  Congress  asking  for  a  program 
that  would  clean  up  the  Potomac  River, 
keep  it  clean,  and  make  it. a  model  of 
scenic  and  recreation  values  for  the  en- 
tire coimtry. 

In  response  to  that  request,  a  Federal 
interdepartmental  task  force  on  the  Po- 
tomac— working  closely  with  the  advisory 
committee    representing    the    Potomac 


Military   Manpower  for  Vietnam 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  March  8,  1968 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nation 
is  faced  with  a  major  issue;  should  the 
United  States  increase  its  forces  in  Viet- 
nam, and  second,  should  we  terminate 
college  deferments  in  order  to  provide 
additional  troops? 

On  the  first  issue,  I  must  say  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  comprehend  any  policy  of  send- 


ing our  forces  to  Southeast  Asia  and  not 
providing  our  generals  with  enough 
manpower  to  do  the  job.  In  other  words. 
I  favor  negotiations  with  honor,  but  I 
cannot  see  how  you  can  negotiate  with 
iionor  except  from  strength. 

So.  if  more  men  are  needed  to  achieve 
peace,  by  negotiation  or  victory.  I  sup- 
pose the  answer  is  clear.  Send  enough 
men  to  do  the  job;  and  get  the  job  over 
with  as  quickly  as  possible. 

As  to  ending  educational  deferments, 
I  think  this  is  both  unwise  and  unneces- 
sary. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  issue  becomes. 
If  we  are  to  add  100.000  or  200.000  more 
fighting  men  in  Vietnam,  where  are  we 
going  to  get  them?  Already,  this  country 
is  returning  men  to  combat  after  only  60 
days  at  home,  and  sometimes  in  less  time 
than  this.  College  deferments  are  being 
reduced,  and  all  the  while,  the  United 
States  is  maintaining  6  divisions  of  330,- 
000  men  in  Western  Europe  to  defend 
peoples  who  do  not  even  believe  a  Russian 
takeover  is  imminent. 

Western  Germany  reduces  her  defense 
costs  to  improve  her  budget,  while  Amer- 
ica's balance-of-payments  deficit  be- 
comes increasingly  serious,  and  in  large 
part  because  of  the  maintenance  costs 
of  these  troops  in  Western  Europe.  And.  I 
doubt  that  even  De  Gaulle  would  have 
removed  France  from  the  NATO  mili- 
tary organization  and  that  oiRanizatlon 
from  Pi-ance.  if  he  felt  NATO,  as  now 
constituted,  was  essential  to  the  defense 
of  his  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  if  we  need 
additional  forces  in  Vietnam,  then  we 
should  reduce  our  force  in  Western 
Europe  and  send  these  older,  trained 
military  men.  rather  than  take  19-year- 
olds,  whisk  them  through  a  few  weeks 
of  basic  training,  and  send  them  into 
battle. 

Our  taxes  rise  to  support  the  NATO 
force  of  6  divisions,  while  West  German 
taxes  go  into  subsidizing  Industry  to 
compete  with  American  goods  in  the 
trade  of  the  free  world.  And,  to  add  to 
the  complexity  of  the  matter,  some  of 
these  nations  on  whose  soil  we  have 
huge,  expensive  military  forces  to  pro- 
tect them  from  communism;  some  of 
these  very  nations,  Mr.  Speaker,  con- 
tinue to  trade  with  North  Vietnam. 

Our  anti-ballistic  missile  deterrent, 
which  we  hold  Independent  of  NATO,  is 
sufficient  in  Western  Europe  to  control 
Communist  aggression,  and  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  we  need  troops  in  Vietnam,  then  I  say 
move  our  already  mobilized  forces  from 
Western  Europe  to  Vietnam. 


President  Presses  for  Jet  Noise  Bill 


HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  March  8,  1968 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  applaud 
the  President's  message  on  conservation 
and  in  particular  the  section  on  noise 
control. 

This  is  an  important  victory  in  my 
fight  for  noise  abatement  legislation. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  technological  revolu- 
tion that  is  currently  taking  place  in  our 
country  has  provided  all  of  us  with  many 
blessings.  But  it  has  also  created  a  num- 
ber of  problems  which  are  rapidly  over- 
shadowing the  benefits:  problems  that 
have  passed  the  stage  of  annoyance  to 
become  intolerable  in  the  normal  con- 
duct of  our  daily  lives. 

One  of  these  negative  side  effects  on 
modem  living  is  that  of  aircraft  noise. 
And,  with  the  introduction  of  more  and 
larger  jet  aircraft  over  the  next  few 
years,  the  noise  level  is  likely  to  increase 
to  the  point  where  it  becomes  a  serious 
health  menace  to  people  living  In  the 
vicinity  of  our  airports. 

The  President's  proposal  to  hold  down 
the  decibels  comes  at  a  propitious  mo- 
ment. His  great  concern  with  the  en- 
vironment in  which  Americans  live  Is  to 
be  commended,  and  his  efforts  to  help  all 
of  us  enjoy  the  benefits  of  our  new  tech- 
nology without  paying  an  intolerable 
price  spurs  our  efforts. 

When  I  first  came  to  Congress  3  years 
ago.  jet  noise  was  considered  a  local  prob- 
lem. No  President  liad  ever  mentioned 
jet  no'se  as  a  subject  I'cquiring  legisla- 
tive attention. 

In  1966  at  my  request  President  John- 
son appointed  the  first  White  House 
Task  Force  on  Jet  Noise  and  recognized 
aircraft  r.o-se  as  a  national  problem.  This 
was  an  important  first  step  in  dealing 
with  the  invasion  of  privacy  from  jet  air- 
craft and  as  a  result  of  the  task  force 
study  If^gjslation  was  introduced  last  year 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation to  .set  noise  standards  for  use  in 
certifying  aircraft. 

Today's  Presidential  message  recog- 
nizes the  dangers  which  technological 
advances  can  bring  to  our  environment — 
pollution  of  our  environment  including 
aircraft  no:se.  The  President's  strong  re- 
quest for  legislative  action  wUl  go  a  long 
way  to  help  secure  passage  of  the  pend- 
ing legislation  which  I  have  sponsored 
together  with  20  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House. 

The  intolerable  problem  of  jet  noise 
can  be  reduced  by  executive  and  legisla- 
tive action— and  that  is  exactly  what  the 
President  proposed  today. 

President  Johnson  has  told  the 
Congress: 

The  crescendo  of  noise— whether  it  comes 
from  truck  or  jackhammer.  siren  or  air- 
plane—is  more  than  an  irritating  nuisance. 
It  intrudes  on  privacy,  shatters  serenity,  and 
can  Inflict  pain. 

I  am  directing  all  departments  of  Govern- 
ment to  take  account  of  noise  factors  in 
choosing  the  location  and  design  of  build- 
ings, highways  and  other  facilities  whose  con- 
struction is  assisted  by  Federal  funds. 

I  also  urge  the  Congress  to  take  prompt 
action  on  legislation  to  strengthen  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
deal  with  aircraft  noise. 
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of  technologj'  and  regulation,  we  will  be 
able  to  reduce  the  impact  of  aircraft 
no  se  for  the  majority  of  Americans  sub- 
ject to  this  excessive  exposure. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  strongly  recommend 
passage  of  H.R.  3400  which  would  give 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  the 
uower  to  impose  regulations  for  the  con- 
trol and  abatement  of  aircraft  noise. 


I  am  very  optimistic  that  in  light  of 
the  President's  message  the  House  Com- 
merce Committee  will  take  steps  to  com- 
plete hearings  and  report  a  jet  noise  bill 
to  the  House  for  a  vote  this  year. 

I  think  we  are  all  aware  of  the  fact 
that  there  will  never  be  such  a  thing  as 
a  totally  quiet  airplane.  Nor  have  we  been 
able  to  produce  a  quiet  train  or  truck.  But 
I  am  convinced  that,  through  the  means 


Follow  the  Leader  as  Played  by  L.  B.  J. 

HON.  JOHN  G.  TOWER 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  March  8.  1968 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day's Wall  Street  Journal  contains  an 
article,  entitled  "Follow  the  Leader  as 
Played  by  L.  B.  J."  written  by  Mr.  Mon- 
roe W.  karmin. 

The  article  Is  ticrmane  in  its  way  to 
the  present  activities  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  on 
which  I  am  the  ranking  Republican 
member. 

I  cannot  attest  to  Mr.  Karmln's  politi- 
cal definitions,  but  knowing  the  efforts 
that  our  .subcommittee  has  expended  in 
recent  months  on  seeking  out  meaning- 
ful hou.slng  legislation,  as  v;e  yet  are  con- 
tinuing to  do.  I  lecognize  Its  parallel  with 
that  situation  some  refer  to  as  "the  tail 
wagging  the  dog." 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  be  printed  in  the  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks. 

There  ')elng  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  lo  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IFrom  the  Wall  Street  Journ.il.  Mar.  7.  19681 
Follow  the  Leader  as  Played  uy  L.  B.  J. 

{ By  Monroe  W.  Karmin ) 
\VASHiNGTON.--PreEident    Johnson's    latest 
pronouncement  on  "The  Crisis  of  the  Cities" 
is  exemplary   instruction   in   the   art  of   po- 
litical one-upmanship. 

The  LBJ  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1968  Is  less  a  blueprint  of  fresh  initi- 
atives to  remedy  urban  ills  than  an  attempt 
to  gain  the  upper  hand  over  Congress  with- 
out seeming  to  be  really  trying. 

Mr.  Johnson's  Capitol  adversaries  are  those 
Congressmen  who  have  embarrassed  him 
either  by  rushing  to  the  head  of  the  parade 
in  the  quest  for  rew  ideas  or  by  evoking  a 
.sympathetic  public  response  in  opposing  p.ist 
Administration  initiatives.  They  fall  into 
three  categories: 

Upstart  Republicans:  As  far  back  as  1966 
Sen.  Charles  Percy  of  lUirois  began  talking 
up  the  virtues  of  subsidized  home  owner- 
ship for  the  poor.  Urban  Secretary  Robert 
Weaver  talked  down  the  ideas  with  passion 
and  persistence.  Now  the  Johnson  Adminis- 
tration is  proposing  to  help  the  poor  own 
homes. 

Audacious  Democrats:  For  some  time  Sen. 
Robert  Kennedy  of  New  York  has  been  ad- 
vocating tax  incentives  to  interest  industry 
in  the  slums.  Mr.  Weaver  .ind  other  LBJ 
aides  resisted.  Now  the  Administration  is 
proposing  a  tax  advantage  to  lure  private 
capital  into  slum  housing. 

Neanderthal  Conservatives  of  Both  P.irties: 
Of  all  the  Great  Society  experiments,  none 
has  warmed  the  President's  heart  more  than 
his  plan  to  use  tax  money  to  help  poor  fami- 
lies pay  their  rent.  A  great  many  taxpay- 
ers however,  abhor  the  idea,  and  conserva- 
tives, though  they  failed  to  prevent  enact- 
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ment  of  the  profr»m,  conttnue  their  attack. 
Now  the  A<liTiliil*tr»tlon  U  propoelng  a  new 
support  for  lew-rent  houelng  that  could, 
eventually,  replace  rent  supplemente. 

The  Preeldenfe  motives  are  known  only  to 
him.  but  an  inkling  is  revealwl  In  his  view 
of  history  Mr.  Johnson's  latest  urban  mee- 
sage  reminds  Congress  how  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment over  the  years  developed  Its  response 
to  city  problems. 

Back  In  1937.  as  Mr.  Johnson  remembers. 
Fr»nklln  D.  Roosevelt  "saw  a  third  of  the 
nation  Ill-housed."  So.  "he  and  the  75th 
Congresa"  Initiated  the  "hUtorlc"  public 
housing  program.  Twelve  years  later.  "Presi- 
dent Trvunan  and  the  Slst  Congress"  ex- 
panded upon  the  FDR  initiative  by  pledging 
■  a  decent  home  and  a  suitable  living  en- 
vironment for  every  American  family"  and 
beginning  urban  renewal.  Further  enlarge- 
ments of  the  Government's  role  in  housing 
and  urban  development  were  accomplished 
by  "President  Elsenhower  and  the  83rd  Con- 
gress" and  by  "President  Kennedy  and  the 
87th  Congrees." 

Nevertheless.  Mr.  Johnson  reminds  the  law- 
makers, "when  I  became  President"  the  Fed- 
eral housing  problema  were  still  leas  than 
perfect,  and  over  the  past  four  years  "you 
in  the  congress  have  approved  o\ir  propos- 
als" for  improvement. 

IV^  clear-  from  this  recounting  of  events 
pas»  that  Mr  Johnson  believes  the  President 
should  propose  and  the  Congress  should 
ratify.  But  what  does  a  President  do  when 
Congrers  Jumps  out  ahead  of  him? 

First,  you  demolUh  the  Congressional 
InltlaUve. 

When  Sen.  Percy  a  year  ago  Boated  his 
Ideas  about  home  ownership  for  the  poor. 
Urban  Secretary  Weaver  rang  the  alarms: 
"A  snare  and  a  delusion  and  a  cruel  hoax." 
To  promise  the  poor  home  ownership  by  sub- 
sidizing mortgage  interest  rates,  Mr.  Weaver 
warned,  "la  economically  impossible,  and  I 
think  It  Is  terrincally  dangerous  because  you 
are  going  to  raise  the  hopes  of  all  these 
people  .  .  .  who  are  already  frustrated  and 
disenchanted  with  the  system  under  which 
they  live." 

HANDS  Orr  TAX  LAWS 

When  Sen.  Kennedy  a  year  ago  proposed 
tax  advantages  to  attract  private  capital  to 
slum  housing,  the  Administration  reacted 
sunilarly  Mr  Weaver  branded  the  Kennedy 
plan  "a  significant  backward  step"  because  It 
proposed  to  restrict  "a  major  housing  aid 
program  to  the  ghetto."  And  Joseph  Barr,  the 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  admonished 
the  lawmakers  to  keep  their  hands  off  the 
tax  laws:  "We  have  consistently  opposed  the 
use  of  the  tax  code  for  narrow  or  specialized 
purposes." 

That  much  accomplished,  you  next  defend 
to  the  death  your  own  programs. 

When  Sen.  Kennedy  persisted  with  his  plan. 
Mr.  Weaver  argued  that  Johnsonian  pro- 
grams, with  perhaps  a  bit  of  rejlggerlng.  were 
quite  capable  of  doing  the  Job.  Particularly, 
the  Urban  Secretary  defended  a  pet  program 
(called  "221d3")  that  lowers  renu  for  the 
poor  by  Federal  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion purchases  of  mortgages.  "Why  create  a 
whole  new  instrument."  Mr.  Weaver  asked 
Sen.  Kennedy.  "If  you  can  take  an  instru- 
ment you  have  and  by  a  simple  action  make 
It  as  effective  as  the  other  one?" 

When  President  Johnson  Anally  won  his 
rent  supplement  program  over  bitter  Con- 
gressional opposition,  he  savored  his  victory. 
"I  have  never  signed  a  bill  which  gives  me 
more  satisfaction."  Mr.  Johnson  declared.  "It 
represents  everything  I  have  believed  In  dur- 
ing all  my  35  years  In  public  ofBce.  It  Is  a 
clear-eyed  but  compassionate  solution  to  a 
pressing  national  problem." 

Thus  the  1967  record  Is  set  straight:  The 
Johnson  Administration  opposes  such  up- 
start tomfoolery  as  subsidized  home  owner- 
ship for  the  poor  and  tax  advantages  to  lure 
private  capital  to  slum  housing,  and  favors 
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housing  the  poor  by  its  own  Mld3  and  rent 
supplement  programs. 

Yet  in  19fl«  you  turn  right  around  and  pro- 
pose as  your  own  the  very  tomfoolery  you 
were  opposing  a  year  ago.  Mr.  Johnson's  1968 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  not 
only  recommends  subsidized  home  ownership 
for  needy  families  but  proposes  to  achieve 
the  goal  bv  the  very  method — a  mortgage 
Interest  rate  subsidy— that  Mr.  Weaver  a 
year  ago  was  calling  "economically  Impossi- 
ble" and    "terrlflcally  dangerous." 

'Owning  a  home  can  increase  responsibil- 
ity and  stake  out  a  man's  place  in  his  com- 
munity," the  President  declares.  "The  man 
who  owns  a  home  has  something  to  be  proud 
of  and  good  reason  to  protect  and  preserve 
It." 

"PAS8-TH«OO0H"    tOSSn 

The  President  also  app.arently  found  some 
merit  that  escaped  Mr.  Weaver  In  the  Ken- 
nedy plan  to  woo  private  capital  to  the  slunw. 
The  1968  Johnson  legislation  proposes  a  new 
national  hoxjslng  partnership  between  Gov- 
ernment and  Industry  that  olTers  to  industry 
partners,  for  tax  purposes,  the  very  same 
•pass-through"  of  early-year  operating  losses 
that  was  Included  among  the  tox  advantages 
suggested  by  the  Junior  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Next,  you  quietly  discard  what  you  de- 
feuded  a  year  ago. 

The  President's  message  proposes  a  new 
Interest  rate  subsidy  program  to  produce 
more  rental  housing  unite  for  moderate  in- 
come fanUlles.  Mr.  Weaver  concedes  It  will 
replace  the  "221d3"  program  he  championed 
so  vigorously  a  year  ago. 

The  same  thing  could  happen,  eventually, 
to  the  President's  cherUhed  rent  supplement 
plan,  though  no  one  U  conceding  that  yet. 
Neither  Congrees  nor  the  voters  back  home 
have  ever  warmed  to  the  idea,  a  fact  not  lost 
upon  the  Johnson  Administration.  So,  while 
Mr.  Johnson  Is  proposing  a  rent  supplement 
expansion,  he  clearly  U  not  putting  all  hU 
rental  housing  chips  on  supplements  but.  In- 
deed, Is  doing  what  Mr.  Weaver  resisted  a 
year  ago — choosing  "a  wholly  new  instru- 
ment," the  interest  subsidy  proposal.  The 
Weftver  team  offers  no  explanation  for  this 
turnabout  other  than  to  admit  the  political 
unattractlveness  of  rent  supplements. 

And  finally,  having  wrested  away  the 
upper  hand,  you  beseech  Congress  to  ratify 
your  lead. 

"To  achieve  our  housing  goal,  we  must 
move  from  low  to  high  production,"  the 
President's  message  Implores.  "We  can  make 
that  shift  only  If  the  challenge  summons  the 
commitment"  of  all  segments  of  society  but 
"most  Importantly,  the  Congress." 

Now  that  you  upstarts  are  back  In  your 
places,  follow  me. 
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Comment  on  Report  of  President's 
Commission  on  Civil  Disorders 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or   SOCTH    CAttOUNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  March  8,  1968 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
recent  report  of  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Disorders  was  presented  to 
the  public  in  the  guise  of  a  solution  to  the 
massive  social  problems  which  now  face 
our  Nation. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  extremism  and 
unjustified  assumptions  of  this  document 
will  serve  to  widen  the  breach  that  is 
aflUctlng  our  society. 

A  column  written  by  William  S.  White 
and  published  in  the  Washington  Post  of 


Wednesday.  March  6.  1968,  comes  to  a 
ffimiiar  conclusion.  Mr.  White  says: 

It  Is  a  classic  Illustration  of  an  undtily 
heated  approach  to  a  complex  dilemma  nec- 
essarily involving  both  human  rlghU  and 
the  absolute  duty  of  local  government  to 
maintain  the  Integrity  of  law  and  order. 

Mr.  White's  conclusion  Is  simply  this: 

It  remains  sadly  probable  that  the  forces 
of  racial  extremism,  black  and  white,  will  be 
the  ulUmate  gainers  from  the  Commission's 
manifesto. 

I  do  not  necessarily  endorse  Mr. 
Whites  views  in  detail,  but  his  general 
implication  is  clear. 

I  ask.  unanimous  consent  that  the  col- 
umn. enUtled  "Riot  Report  Certain  To 
Help  Republicans.  Hurt  Democrats,"  be 
printed  In  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Riot  Rwo«t  Certadc  To  Help  Republicans, 
Host  Demockats 

Atop  the  one  constant  In  the  coming  Pres- 
idential campaign — the  clear  prospect  that 
the  crucial  Issue  will  be  crime  and  violence — 
the  report  of  the  President's  Commission  on 
Civil  Disorders  has  placed  a  brooding  Factor 

X. 

This  massive  document,  notwithstanding 
Its  earnest  and  devoted  efforts  to  point  to  a 
solution  of  the  chronic  racial  crisis.  Is  plain- 
ly inflammatory  In  some  of  Its  conclusions 
and  unwisely  evangelical  In  some  of  Its  rhet- 
oric. 

Its  recommendations  for  vast  additional 
multl-bllllon  dollar  programs  for  the  relief 
of  Negro  poverty,  and  notably  for  a  guaran- 
teed Income  from  the  Government  for  every 
family  regardless  of  Individual  willingness  to 
work  or  earn,  are  compassionate  In  purpose 
but  mischievous  In  sober  fact.  For  the  Com- 
mission, headed  by  the  Democratic  Governor 
of  Illinois.  Otto  Kemer.  and  the  liberal  Re- 
publican Mayor  of  New  York  City.  John 
Lindsay,  has  In  substance  issued  an  Invita- 
tion to  deprived  or  simply  angry  people  to 
seek  their  remedy  In  yet  more  violence. 

This  la  the  melancholy  reality  of  It.  It 
promotes  what  It  most  honestly  seeks  to 
avoid.  It  Is  a  classic  Illustration  of  an  un- 
duly, heated  approach  to  a  complex  dilemma 
necessarily  Involving  both  human  rights  and 
the  absolute  duty  of  local  goverrunent  to 
maintain  the  Integrity  of  law  and  order. 

And  If  the  excessively  hot  summer  which 
the  Commission  unwittingly  encourages 
comes  to  pass,  the  end  consequence  Is  likely 
to  be  more  rather  than  less  anti-Negro  rac- 
ism. For  It  strikes  a  heavy  blow  to  those 
moderate  forces  which  alone  are  able  to  bring 
this  Issue  forward  toward  Just  and  workable 
settlement.  The  hot  breath  of  evangelism 
should  be  the  very  last  breath  to  be  blown 
upon  this  Uvld  coal. 

For  the  Commission's  Indictment  of  "white 
racism"  tokes  practically  no  account  of  the 
demonstrable  rise  of  an  even  more  bloody- 
minded  black  racism. 

The  net  effect  Is  to  depreciate  the  enor- 
mous progress  at  tremendous  cost  that  has 
In  simple  truth  already  been  made  and.  iron- 
ically, to  suggest  that  the  very  Administra- 
tion which  created  this  Commission  has  not 
done  much  about  this  frightful  problem. 

The  Democratic  Party  this  fall  In  conse- 
quence will  almost  certainly  be  Injured,  and 
beyond  doubt  so  If  American  cities  are 
thrown  widely  into  turmoil  and  torture.  A 
possible  gainer  might  be  the  Republican 
Party,  and  more  likely  so  should  Its  nominee 
be  Richard  Nixon  Instead  of,  say.  Nelson 
Rockefeller. 

For  Nixon  Is  not  going  to  go  all  the  way 
with  the  Conunlsslon,  and  obviously  not 
with  the  unhappily  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  ap- 
proach which  In  some  Instances  It  has  taken. 
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But  the  sure  and  certain — and  major — 
gainer  will  be  someone  else  altogether.  It  will 
be  George  Wallace  of  Alabama,  the  third 
party  racUt  Presidential  candidate.  HU  own 
far  more  extreme — and  ugly — over  slmpllfl- 
catlons  on  the  other  side,  will  be  promoted 
by  any  and  every  Negro  riot. 

To  be  sure,  the  Commission's  report,  plus 
the  support  given  It  by  big  city  mayors  who 
understandably  seek  to  fix  upon  Washing- 
ton the  onus  for  their  undeniably  tragic 
urban  problems,  has  already  scored  an  In- 
terim victory  m  the  Senate.  It  la  responsible 
for  the  forcible  end  there  of  a  civil  rights 
filibuster.  But  this  Is  only  a  battle  won;  not 
a  war. 

It  remains  sadly  probable  that  the  forces 
of  racial  extremism,  black  and  white,  will  be 
the  ultimate  gainers  from  the  Commission's 
manifesto. 


A  Sense  of  Responsibility 

HON.  ROBERT  P.  GRIFFIN 

OP   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  March  8.  1968 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  recently 
Mr.  Richard  L.  Coe.  the  Washington 
Post's  distinguished  film  critic,  reported 
that  the  two  American  entries  in  the  Mar 
del  Plata  Film  Festival,  in  Argentina,  will 
be  "Bonnie  and  Clyde"  and  "The  Inci- 
dent," both  of  which  can  be  described 
as  blood  and  guts  productions. 

Writing  in  his  column  "One  on  the 
Aisle."  Mr.  Coe  said: 

What  a  marvelous  dosage  of  carnage  in 
the  Colossus  of  the  North  this  will  be  for  the 
Argentinians. 

Mr.  Coe  added  this  judgment: 
I'm  all  for  "Bonnie  and  Clyde,"  In  which 
violence  Is  presented  In  moral  terms,  but 
surely  some  other  film  than  a  further  de- 
pletion of  \-lolence.  such  as  "The  Incident" 
depicts,  could  have  been  chosen. 

From  what  I  have  been  able  to  learn, 
Mr.  Coe's  judgment  and  misgivings  are 
shared  by  a  great  many  moviegoers. 

"Bonnie  and  Clyde,"  I  understand  por- 
trays the  desperado  and  his  girl  com- 
panion who  terrorized  the  Southwest  In 
the  1930's.  It  is  said  to  have  some  artistic 
merit,  and  the  violence  the  picture  por- 
trays has  been  Justified  by  some  persons 
on  the  ground  that  in  the  end  It  shows 
that  crime  does  not  pay. 

From  what  I  am  told,  it  is  difficult  to 
offer  any  justification  whatsoever  for 
"The  Incident."  TTiis  picture  deals  with  a 
thug  who  terrorizes  a  New  York  subway 
and  senselessly  kills  a  young  soldier  in 
uniform. 

At  a  time  when  his  country's  moral 
leadership  has  come  under  question 
throughout  the  world,  is  this  the  best  we 
can  do? 

Are  such  films  representative  of  our 
art?  Or  of  cur  decadence? 

I  am  pleased  that  at  least  some  officials 
in  Government,  particularly  some  of 
those  in  the  USIA  are  distressed  about 
the  entry  of  these  two  films  in  one  of  this 
hemisphere's  major  festivals.  But  they 
say  there  is  nothing  they  can  do  about  it. 

We  have  no  censorship  in  this  coun- 
try—  and  we  do  not  want  any  censorsliip. 

But  what  we  want — what  we  need — and 
what  we  should  have — is  some  sense  of 
responsibility  in  our  own  film  Industry. 
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My  ofBce  inquired  of  the  Motion  Pic- 
ture Association,  headed  by  Mr.  Jack 
Valenti,  about  the  selection  of  these  en- 
tries. We  were  told  that  the  "association 
takes  no  responsibility  for  the  selections." 
Yet  a  few  years  ago.  according  to  my 
Information,  the  association  did  take  a 
voice  in  such  matters,  however  inade- 
quate it  might  have  been. 

In  1962,  Mr.  George  Stevens.  Jr.,  then 
with  the  USIA  and  now  director  of  the 
American  Film  Institute,  according  to 
Mr.  Coe,  "made  an  effort  to  hammer  out 
some  sense  of  national  responsibility" 
in  the  selection  of  films  for  such  festi- 
vals. But  in  his  words,  "such  committees 
wilted"  in  time.  Selections  are  now  left 
to  film  festival  officials  and  the  indi- 
vidual film  companies  and  producers. 

Mr.  Coe  notes  that  the  Argentine  Gov- 
ernment will  be  the  official  host  for  the 
International  gathering  where  two  films 
"will  be  showing  the  United  States  totally 
engulfed  in  violence."  and  concludes: 

We  say  we  are  interested  In  broadening 
understanding  with  South  America,  yet  con- 
sider what  we  send  to  represent  us  at  so 
Important  and  official  function.  What  an 
outrage! 


One  can  only  echo  this  indignation  and 
ask:  Is  there  no  one,  no  organization  in 
our  film  industry,  with  the  sense  of  na- 
tional responsibility  in  this  respect? 

During  hearings  this  morning  before 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  I  queried 
Mr.  Jack  Valenti  about  this  situation.  He 
acknowledged  that,  at  this  time,  there 
Is  no  organization  or  apparatus  which 
exercises  responsibility  for  selecting  U.S. 
films  for  such  foreign  festivals. 

I  was  pleased  to  learn  from  Mr.  Va- 
lenti. however,  that  his  association  is  at 
least  considering  the  possibility  of  com- 
ing to  grips  with  this  problem. 

Surely  if  the  Government  itself  is  not 
to  become  involved,  then  the  private 
movie  industry  should  demonstrate  a 
sense  of  national  responsibility.  The  in- 
dustry should  recognize  that  the  Image 
and  prestige  of  our  Nation  are  affected 
by  films  which  are  selected  to  represent 
America  abroad. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Coe's  column,  entitled 
"Violent  Duo  To  Represent  United  States 
at  Film  Festival  in  Argentina,"  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post.  Feb.  28, 

1968] 
One  on  the  Aisle:  Violent  Duo  To  Repre- 
sent THE  United  States  at  Film  Festival 
in  Argentina 

(By  Richard  L.  Coe) 
Guess  which  two  current  films  will  be 
the  U.S.  entries  next  week  at  the  Mar  del 
Plata  Film  Festival.  This  Is  the  most  Im- 
portant. In  fact  the  only  "Class  A."  festival 
In  this  hemisphere.  The  films  will  be  "Bon- 
nie and  Clyde"  and  "The  Incident."  What 
a  marvelous  doeage  of  carnage  In  the  Co- 
lossus of  the  North  this  will  be  for  the 
Argentinians!  I'm  all  for  "Bonnie  and  Clyde." 
In  which  violence  Is  presented  in  moral  terms, 
but  surely  some  film  other  than  a  further 
depletion  of  violence,  such  as  "The  Incident" 
represents,  could  have  been  chosen.  George 
Stevens  Jr..  now  director  of  the  American 
Film  Institute,  once  mnde  an  effort  to  ham- 
mer out  some  sense  of  national  responsibility 
In  the  picking  of  such  "offlclal"  films,  but 
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such  committees  wilted.  Thus,  the  Argen- 
tine government,  which  officially  hosts  this 
international  gathering,  will  be  showing  the 
United  States  as  totaUy  engulfed  in  violence. 
We  say  we  are  interested  in  broadening  un- 
derstanding with  South  America,  yet  con- 
sider what  we  send  to  represent  us  at  so 
Important  and  offlclal  a  function.  What  an 
outrage !  


Health  Research  Funds 

HON.  EDWARDM.  KENNEDY 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  March  8,  1968 
Mr  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,    the    February    23    issue    of 
Medical  World  News  printed  an  article 
describing   the   impact   of   the   current 
Federal  budget  constraints  on  health  re- 
search in  this  country.  Considerable  re- 
search obviously  went  into  the  article, 
and  I  know  it  will  be  of  wide  interest 
here  in  the  Senate.  It  presents  graphi- 
cally the  decisions  we  must  face  in  set- 
ting the  agency  appropriations  this  year, 
and  should  make  us  wonder  just  how 
much  danger  there  is  in  shortchanging 
the  future  by  refusing  to  expand  our  as- 
sistance programs.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

RESEARCHERS  CAUGHT  IN  BUDGET  SQUEEZE 

A  nationwide  game  of  musical  chairs  in  the 
health  field  got  In  motion  last  week  as  a 
result  of  President  Johnson's  request  for 
only  a  slight  Increase  In  health  funds  in  his 
$15  291.9-mllllon  budget  for  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Hundreds 
of  scientists,  medical  school  deans,  pub.lc 
health  officials,  and  hospital  administrators 
are  now  competing  Intensely  for  a  spot  among 
the  ranks  of  those  receiving  federal  funds, 
in  Boston,  computer  experts  are  faced  with 
a  request  from  the  government  to  make  a 
deep  cut  m  their  ongoing  research.  In  Bur- 
falo  cancer  scientists  who  already  have 
waited  two  years  for  a  grant  to  build  a  new 
research  building  wondered  if  they  might 
have  to  wait  longer.  In  Galveston,  clinical 
scientists  face  the  possibility  of  having  to 
reduce  the  size  of  a  12-bed  clinical  research 
unit  that  has  been  supported  for  the  past 
■^Ix  years  bv  the  government. 

All  over  the  country,  medical  school  deans 
and  researchers  ure  waking  up  to  the  fact 
that  increased  costs  of  research  and  medical 
education  are  fast  outstripping  any  increase 
in  support  from  the  federal  government. 
Backers  of  health  research  and  education  in 
Congress  are  up  In  arms  fsee  Capital  Rounds 
on  page  79).  As  one  National  In.nitutes  of 
Health  official  puts  it.  "There  is  a  rumbling 
In  the  research  community  that  will  turn 
to  a  roar  in  a  few  months."  NIH  and  PHS 
leaders,  though  .-worn  to  defend  the  Presi- 
dent's budget,  readily  admit  that  the  demand 
for  funds  Is  rapidly  outpacing  the  supply. 
Nearly  every  grant  program  reports  a  back- 
log of  milUons  of  dollars  of  approved  appli- 
cations that  are  going  unfunded. 

Appraising  the  gloomy  future.  Dr.  John  H 
Knowles,  director  of  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital.  sa"s.  "There  is  no  question  that  the 
squeeze  is  on." 

Dr  Knowles  Is  experiencing  the  squeeze 
personally.  It  Is  his  hospital,  one  of  the 
largest  recipients  of  federal  research  funds 
in  the  country,  that  has  been  asked  by  the 
National  Institute  of  General  Medical  Sci- 
ences to  take  a  heavy  cut  In  Its  «600.000  com- 
puter researcn  budget  for  next  year.  Investl- 
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gators  at  the  hospital  have  been  experiment- 
ing for  three  years  with  computers  In  taking 
patient  histories,  aiding  in  diagnoses,  and  re- 
ducing errors  in  drug  administration  I(  the 
slash  materializes,  says  Dr  Knowles.  -It  will 
slow  down  the  use  of  the  computer  in  other 
hospitals  to  Improve  pitlent  cire.  cut  its 
costs,  and  improve  Its  qurillty  " 

The  proposed  cutback  for  this  highly  re- 
garded computer  study  Is  .nark  evidence  that 
even  top-prlorlty  projects  In  research  are  now 
being  Jeopardized  by  the  drain  of  funds  to 
Vietnam. 

The  over-all  Hinv  budget,  slated  to  rise 
$924  7  million  next  year,  indicates  that  more 
money  will  be  av.iHab'.e  to  advance  Great  So- 
ciety henlth  programs.  The  figures  are  de- 
ceptive. The  bulk  of  the  increase— $879  mil- 
lion—Is  for  Medicaid  Another  sizable  hike  of 
$619  million  would  expand  maternal  and 
child  health  and  welfare  programs.  Most  of 
HEWs  other  health  programs  would  either 
hold  the  line  or  be  cut  back. 

The  budget  figures  are  deceptive  In  an  even 
more  Important  respect.  The  NIH.  the  pri- 
mary supporter  of  the  nation's  basic  and 
clinical  research  programs,  has  an  annual 
outlay  thst  Is  again  slated  to  exceed  a  billion 
dollars  in  fiscal  1969  But  the  modest  increase 
of  $21  5  million,  or  2": .  represents  a  signifi- 
cant cut  in  research  buying  power.  Research 
cosw  keep  rising  at  an  annual  rate  of  from 
T;  toio;  .  sujd  government  experts  say  the 
budget  must  Increase  at  least  that  fast  If  It 
Is  to  buy  the  same  quantity  and  quality  of 
Investigation. 

SENATOK     SEES     IRONY     IN     TIMING 

That  explains  the  dilemma  shared  by  prac- 
tically every  medical  institution  In  the  coun- 
try All  told.  NIH  would  be  supporting  13.624 
projects  in  fiscal  1969.  .some  148  fewer  than  In 
the  current  fiscal  year.  And  projects  that  do 
get  support  will  find  that  the  dollar  does  not 
stretch  as  far  as  it  does  this  year. 

Congrrsslonal  leaders  have  reacted  already 
to  the  proposed  cuts.  Sen.  Uster  Hill  iD- 
Ala.) .  who  has  announced  his  retirement  and 
Is  in  his  last  year  .as  chairman  of  the  health 
appropriations  subcommittee,  says.  Tt  Is 
Ironic  and  tragic  that  the  sharpest  budget 
cuts  in  the  history  of  medical  research  en- 
deavors should  occur  while  we  stand  on  the 
threshold  of  a  momentous  era— a  golden  age 
of  medicine." 

His  counterpart  In  the  House  is  Wiscon- 
sin's Rep  Melviii  R.  Laird,  top  Republican  on 
the  health  appropriations  panel.  Says  Repre- 
sentative Laird.  "This  is  not  a  stand-stlU 
budget,  it  is  a  go-back  budget.  I  think  hos- 
pital beds  and  medical  education  are  more 
important  :n  1969  than  the  supersonic  trans- 
port." Facing  an  uphill  fight,  both  Senator 
Hill  and  Representative  Laird  hope  to  reverse 
the  priorities. 

CLINIC.^L   RESEARCH   CENTERS   HURT 

In  the  NIH  activity  with  perhaps  the  great- 
est potential  clinical  application  per  dollar 
expended— the  General  Clinical  Research 
Centers  program— research  growth  will  also 
be  retarded.  This  fiscal  year,  the  NIH  Is 
spending  $30  5  million  to  support  small  ten- 
to-20-bed  research  units  at  91  centers.  The 
units  serve  as  a  common  ground  where  basic 
and  clinical  scientists  can  work  together  to 
develop  new  methods  of  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment for  a  host  of  disorders. 

With  an  additional  $5  million  requested 
for  fiscal  1969,  the  NIH  hopes  to  increase 
the  size  of  grants  to  the  research  units.  But 
It  can  support  only  four  of  the  six  pending 
applications  for  new  units. 

One  of  the  most  successful  of  the  existing 
units  Is  at  the  University  of  Texas  Medical 
Branch  in  Galveston.  Two  Investigators  there 
recently  reported  on  the  development  of  a 
technique  whereby  a  transplant  patients 
own  dialyzed  lymoh  can  prevent  graft  rejec- 
tion I  MWN.  Feb.  9 » . 

Without  additional  funds,  says  Dr.  Truman 
G.  Blocker,  dean  of  the  medical  school,    we 
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might  have  to  cut  back  the  number  of  beds 
and  staff  we  can  support."  Dr.  Blocker  notee 
that  with  medical  costs.  Including  well-de- 
served salary  Increases,  rising  at  the  7",.  to 
IC^r  annual  rate,  "you  have  to  nave  a  fair 
Increment  Just  to  stay  where  you  are.  And 
If  we  have  to  cut  our  budget,  we  have  to  cut 
personnel."  The  Galveston  center  grant  sup- 
ports a  staff  of  34.  Including  17  nurses 

Another  scientist  on  the  firing  line  who 
Is  faced  with  the  grim  prospect  of  a  hold- 
the-Une  budget  Is  Dr.  James  T.  Grace,  direc- 
tor of  Buffalo's  Roswell  Park  Memorial  In- 
stitute Research  "Isnt  the  sort  of  thing  you 
can  turn  off  and  then  turn- back  on  a  year 
later  at  the  same  level,"  says  Dr.  Grace.  He 
estimates  that  the  proposed  cuU  "will  make 
a  serious  Impact  on  cancer  research  that  will 
take  years  to  recoup." 

In  NIH  files  Is  an  application  from  Ros- 
well Park  requesting  $16  million  to  help 
build  a  $4-mllllon,  five-story  structure  that 
would  house  a  new  research  program  to  de- 
velop and  test  new  cancer  drugs.  The  grant 
application  actually  was  approved  In  1966 
but  along  with  dozens  of  others  has  not  yet 
been  funded.  Meanwhile.  Dr.  Charles  Nlchol, 
who  win  head  the  project,  has  his  hands 
full  trying  to  keep  the  project  alive  "Some 
of  our  staff  have  already  had  attractive 
offers  from  other  Institutions."  Dr.  Nlchol 
has  another  fear.  The  foundation  that  has 
agreed  to  help  match  the  federal  funds  may 
m  the  meantime  find  another  worthy  re- 
search project  to  support. 

If  funds  to  build  research  facilities  are 
essential  for  holding  on  to  good  scientists 
and  faculty,  then  funds  to  build  new  edu- 
cational facilities  are  essential  to  expanding 
medical  school  enrollments.  For  the  current 
fiscal  year.  Congress  appropriated  $203  mil- 
lion for  the  PHS  Bureau  of  Health  Man- 
power, for  the  construction  of  educational 
facilities.  For  fiscal  1969.  the  President  re- 
quested $84.8  million.  Because  some  of  the 
funds  will  be  carried  Into  next  year,  about 
$151  million  will  actually  be  available.  By 
the  end  of  this  June,  however,  the  manpower 
bureau  will  have  amassed  a  backlog  of  ap- 
proved applications  totaling  nearly  $200 
million. 

"THE   impossible"    HAPPENS 

The  fear  In  the  medical  school  community 
Is  that  funds  will  not  expand  further  In  sub- 
.-^equent  vears  Federal  aid  to  medical  edu- 
cation "is  a  recently  developing  activity." 
s.iys  Dr.  Winston  K.  Shorey.  dean  of  the 
University  of  Arkansas  School  of  Medicine. 
•that   should   not   be   allowed    to   level   off." 

Three  or  four  years  ago.  few  persons  In 
the  medical  community  would  have  believed 
that  federal  support  for  research  and  educa- 
tion could  be  so  seriously  Impaired.  But  the 
nearly  ImjjosElble  has  h.ippwned. 

Dr.  Ernest  D.  Gardner,  dean  of  Wayne 
State  University's  medical  school,  whose  ex- 
pansion could  be  held  up  by  the  cutbacks, 
expresses  the  feeling  of  many  educators  and 
researchers  when  he  says.  "Restraints  are 
something  we've  got  to  live  with.  But  over 
the  long  run.  I'm  optimistic." 

But  as  Massachusetts  Generals  Dr. 
Knowles  puts  It.  "The  belts  are  going  to  be 
taken  In  "  The  best  thing  that  can  happen 
to  medical  education  and  research — Indeed 
the  US.—  Is  to  get  back  the  $30  billion  a 
year  that  Is  now  going  to  Vietnam." 


I  Am  America — You  Can  Connt  on  Me 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  8.  1968 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Mesa  Junior  High  School,  in  my  home 
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town  of  Mesa.  Ariz.,  recently  was  given 
by  Freedoms  Foundation  at  Valley  Forge 
the  Principal  School  Award  for  1967  for 
its  citizenship  building  program.  At  the 
same  time.  Miss  Karen  Ciocchi.  a  ninth- 
grade  pupil  at  Mesa  Junior  High,  won  a 
national     award    from    the    Fieedoms 
Foundation  for  her  patriotic  essay.  It  is 
understandable  that  these  top  awards 
were    received    by    Mesa    Junior    High 
School,  for  in  1967  its  student  govern- 
ment planned  and  carried  out  a  citizen- 
ship  and   patriotic   program,   with   the 
theme  "I  Am  America — You  Can  Count 
on  Me.'    which  included  the  following 
activities:  a  poster  contest:  special  pres- 
entations by   members  of   the  student 
council  on  patriotic  days:  financial  care 
of  a   13-year-old  Chinese  girl  through 
Poster  Parents  Plan:  a  special  Veterans' 
Day  assembly  presented  by  the  National 
Junior   Honor  Society,   parts  of  which 
were  later  televised;  the  essay  contest, 
won  by  Karen  Ciocchi:  several  drives  at 
Christmas  to  help  the  needy  and  men- 
tally ill:  a  fund-i-a'sing  project  by  which 
$500    was    raised    for   the    purchase   of 
sheets  for  a  civilian  hospital  in  Vietnam; 
and  sponsorship  of  a  project  under  the 
school  partnership  program  of  the  Peace 
Corps  which  raised  $3,003  for  materials 
for     construction     of     three     overseas 
schools — one  in  Ecuador,  another  in  the 
Philippines,  and  the  third  in  Brazil. 

Every  one  of  the  1.500  youngsters  in 
Mesa  Junior  High  School  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  take  part  in  the  program  which 
the  student  povernment  conducted  in  an 
effort  to  instill  into  each  pupil  a  greater 
appreciation  of  our  American  way  of  life. 
Certainly  Karen  Clocchis  thoughtful 
and  inspiring  essay — "I  Am  America — 
You  Can  Count  on  Me'— proves  the 
worthiness  and  value  of  this  program  to 
these  students.  The  essay,  which  I  am 
delighted  to  insert  in  the  Record,  fol- 
lows: 

I  Am  America— You  Can  Count  on  Me 

(By  Karen  Ciocchi) 
I  am  America.  You  can  count  on  me.  We 
are  Americans.  You  have  to  count  on  us. 
How  many  times  has  our  country  had  to 
rely  on  these  words?  From  the  American 
Revolution  until  the  present  day.  Americans 
have  fought,  and  died,  for  us — for  you.  Don't 
let  them  down.  Whenever  the  flag  passes,  do 
you  really  see  tt?  Do  you  think  of  what  It 
stands  for.  the  red  for  hardiness  and  cour- 
age, the  white  for  purity  and  Innocence,  and 
the  blue  for  vigilance,  perseverance,  and 
justice? 

The  Statue  of  Liberty,  the  Washington 
Monument,  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge.  Mount 
'Rushmore:  they  all  symbolize  one  thing — 
America.  Now  think  for  a  minute.  All  these 
things  are  huge  and  strong  like  our  country 
but  If  they  are  not  taken  care  of.  they 
would  soon  weaken  and  fall.  We  must  take 
care  of  America.  Yes.  we,  the  teen-agers, 
the  younger  set.  the  "protest"  generation. 
Call  us  what  you  like.  It  still  means  us. 

Each  one  of  us  wonders.  "How  can  I 
become  famous,  become  a  somebody?" 
The  answer  for  that  question  lies  In 
the  Immortal  words,  "Ask  not  what  your 
country  can  do  for  you,  ask  what  you  can  do 
for  your  country."  The  moment  you  were 
born,  you  had  a  debt  to  pay— a  debt  to  your 
country  for  everything  she  has  done  and  will 
do   for   you. 

It  takes  a  lot  of  courage  to  stand  up  In 
front  of  your  country  and  burn  your  draft 
card,  but  If  this  courage  were  directed  to 
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the  battlefield,  we  could  truly  say  we  had 
accomplished  so'ne*^'"^-  ^^. 

Draft  card  burning,  although  »t  >a  dw 
res«!Ctful  to  America  and  all  she  stands  for 
[romcally  symbolizes  freedom.  Could  you  do 
something  like  that  in  the  U.S.S^R^  and  Uve 
to  tell  about  It?  This  may  seem  to  encourage 
draft  card  burning.  On  the  contrary  It  proves 
the  point.  No  other  nation  on  earth  would 
allow  you  this  mistake  and  give  you  a  more 
than  fair  opportunity  to  correct  It 

There  are  many  people  living  outside  the 
United  States  who  are  probably  better  patri- 
ots than  we  are!  Granted,  some  of  them  don  t 
know   what   year   the   Declaration   of   Inde- 
pendence was  signed,  but   If  you  mention 
America  and  ask  their  opinion  of  her  they 
may  say.  "America?  What  do  I  think  of  when  I 
hear   that  word?   I   think  of   freedom.     Re- 
member World  War  II   and   how   Americans 
fought  to  preserve  the  freedom   of   France. 
England.    Poland.    Rumania,    and    countless 
other  countries?  We  fought,  not  just  for  their 
freedom   but  for  freedom  of  the  whole  world. 
We  have  lost  many  battles,  but  we  have  won 
the  wars— the  wars  for  freedom,  for  you.  for 
your  children,  for  God.  Our  country  has  dared 
to  do  what  no  other  civilization  has  ever  done 
in  all  the  history  of  mankind.  The  Egyptians. 
Greeks,    Romans:    all    of    them    conquered, 
bringing  slavery  rather  than  freedom. 

It  takes  courage— every  bit  of  courage  you 
have— to  go  out  and  give  your  life  for  those 
you  know  need  It.  We  must  remember  that 
freedom  Is  for  everyone,  not  just  a  chosen 
few.  It  Is  our  duty  to  fight  and  die  If  neces- 
sary   for  our  country  and  her  cause. 

All  of  us  pursue  life,  liberty,  and  happiness. 
Too  many  of  us  forget  their  partners  work 
and  self-sacrifice.  To  repeat  a  phrase.  "You 
can't  have  your  cake  and  eat  It  too."  We  must 
all  do  our  share.  Too  often  we  say.  "Oh.  let 
the  next  guy  do  It."  Remember,  In  times  of 
doubt  our  country  has  always  said.  I  am 
America  .  .  .  you  can  count  on  me! 

I  am  proud  of  Mesa  Junior  High  School. 
Good  citizenship  and  patriotism  are  not 
always  highly  valued  these  days.  There- 
fore, it  is  heartwarming  and  encouraging 
to  find  young  people  who  place  impor- 
tance on  these  principles  which  have 
made  and  will  continue  to  make  Amer- 
ica strong.  I  believe  Mesa  Junior  High 
School's  program  could  well  be  a  model 
for  other  schools  throughout  our  country, 
and  I  hope  it  will  be. 
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of  this  award  must  have  demonstrated 
other  qualities  of  good  character,  leader- 
ship  and  patriotism. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the  Ex- 
tensions of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows 


Award  of  ROTC  Medals  by  Daughters 
of  American  Revolution 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  March  8,  1968 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
March  issue  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  magazine  contains 
an  article  describing  a  new  project  for 
awarding  ROTC  medals  to  outstanding 
student  cadets. 

The  medal  is  to  be  used  as  means  of 
recognizing  and  rewarding  student 
cadets  of  outstanding  abUity  and 
achievement  in  all  Army.  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  ROTC  programs.  The  awards  are 
sponsored  by  local  DAR  chapters  and  wUl 
be  presented  by  a  DAR  representative 
on  each  occasion. 

I  note  with  approval  that  in  addition 
to  scholastic  achievement  the  recipients 


National  Society,  Daughters  ok  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  ROTC  MEDAL  awards 
The  National  Defense  Committee  hus. 
through  the  years,  been  aware  of  the  im- 
portant contribution  of  the  Reserve  Offlcere 
Trlinlng  Corps  program  to  the  security  and 
defense  of  our  Nation. 

several  State  DAR  Societies  have  Included 
in  their  activities  the  recognition  of  out- 
standing student  cadets  through  the  award- 
ing of  ROTC  Medals.  Formerly  each  Stai*  has 
selected  Its  own  type  of  Medal 

At  the  February  1967  National  Board  Meet- 
ing a  motion  was  passed  providing  that  the 
ROTC  Medals  presented  In  the  name  of  the 

National  Society  be  st'*n'l'^:^''^?fi,f"f„/^e- 
thlB  project  be  assigned  to  the  National  De- 
fense Committee. 

The  following  explains  these  awards: 
The  National  Society.  Daughters  of  tne 
American  Revolution  ROTC  Medal  project 
has  been  established  as  a  means  of  recogniz- 
ing and  rewarding  student  cadets  of  out- 
standing ability  and  achievement  in  sec- 
ondary school,  junior  college,  college  or  uni- 
versity  ROTC   programs— Army.   Naval,   and 

Air  Korc6 

Awards  to  students  shall  be  sponsored  by 
DAR  Chapters.  The  presentation  of  Medals 
is  to  be  made  by  a  Chapter  Regent,  a  Na- 
tional Defense  Chairman,  or  a  DAR  repre- 
sentative appointed  by  them. 

The  following  are  rules  for  the  DAR  RO it- 
Medal  project: 

1  Awards  may  be  made  to  student  cadets 
who  have  demonstrated  their  loyalty  and 
patriotism,  and  who  have  earned  a  record  of 
military  and  scholastic  achievement  during 
their  participation  in  a  ROTC  program. 

2  The  bronze  Medal  Is  for  students  in 
Junior  ROTC  programs  in  secondary  schools. 

3  The  gold  Medal  is  for  students  in  the 
Senior  ROTC   programs  at  colleges  or  uni- 

versities. 

4  Recipients  of  these  awards  will  receive, 
also,  a  ribbon  bar  which  may  be  worn  in 
lieu  of  the  Medal  whtn  appropriate 

5  Selection  of  students  to  receive  the  DAR 
ROTC  awards  shall  be  made  by  professors  of 
military  science  and  the  principal  or  head 
of  schools,   junior  colleges,  colleges  or  unl- 

^T  Not  more  than  one  student  of  a  grad- 
uating class  in  a  secondary  school  Junior 
ROTC  program  may  be  the  reclnient  each 
year  of  the  DAR  ROTC  bronze  Medal. 

b  Not  more  than  one  student  of  a  grad- 
uating class  in  a  college  or  university  Senior 
ROTC  program  may  be  selected  each  year  for 
the  DAR  gold  Medal  award.  ^    o  „.^ 

6  Criteria  for  the  selection  of  students 
to  receive  the  DAR  ROTC  award  are  as  fol- 

°I*' Students  must  be  In  the  upper  257. 
of  their  classes  in  ROTC  and  in  academic 
subjects.  ,         , 

b  Students  must  have  demonstrated  qual- 
ities of  dependability  and  good  character,  ad- 
herence to  military  discipline,  leadership 
ability,  and  a  fundamental  and  PatJ^"^ 
understanding  of   the  Importance  of  ROTC 

training.  „„rf„  v,^ 

7  Requests  for  Medals  may  be  made  by 
the  professor  of  military  science  to  local 
DAR  Chapter  Regents.  If  local  DAR  contact 
are  unavailable,  information  may  be  obUlned 
from  the  National  Defense  Committee, 
NSDAR  1776  D  Street,  N.  W..  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 
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EnTironmental  Quality  Hearings 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  8,  1968 
Mr  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er one  of  the  major  national  goals  toward 
which  the  Congress  has  worked  m  recent 
years  has  been  providing  a  sound  base 
of  legislation  to  apply  our  full  knowledge 
and  management  of  science  resources  m 
the  pursuit  of  better  quality  for  air  and 

We  know  that  man  must  rest  his  de- 
cisions on  more  complete  knowledge  of 
ecology,  and  we  have,  in  the  past  few 
years,  built  and  supported  many   pro- 
grams which  are  adding  to  the  scientific 
knowledge  we  need  in  this  quest.  Earlier 
this  year,  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  began  hearings  to  explore 
the  strategy  and  management  Planning 
which  has  underlaid  growing   Govern- 
ment-funded research,  development,  and 
demonstration   projects  affecting   envi- 
ronmental quality.  f„,;ff,,i 
This  has  been  a  rewarding  and  fruitful 
inspection.  The  Subcommittee  on  Sci- 
ence  Research  and  Development,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Daddario.  has 
interviewed  leading   scientists   from  all 
parts  of  the  Nation  and  all  engaged  in 
this  work  to  measure  its  progress.  This 
has  inevitably  identified  new  leads  to 
promising  information,  and  the  subcorn- 
mittee  will  resume  hearings  on  environ- 
mental   quality    on    Tuesday    morning. 

^It  has  been  several  years  now  since  the 
committee  first  touched  on  questions  con- 
cerned with  environmental  quality,   in 
that  time,  there  has  been  growing  at- 
tention paid  to  the  issues  involved,  mote 
legislation    introduced    to    profTer    sug- 
cested  solutions,  national  mafiazme  arti- 
Jfes  which  have  discussed  the  dilemma 
of  the  Nation.  I  believe  it  ^vcu  d  be  of 
interest  to  all  our  Members  to  "^^  the 
points  which  Mr.  Daddario  »s  making  m 
his  analysis  of  the  continued  hearings 
and   I   offer   them   for   the   Record,   as 

follows: 

Environventa!.  Quality  Hearings 
We  have  alre.idy  entered  the  era  of  ecologi- 
cal management-the  time  ^2rnf"an  entire 
base  his  decisions  on  knowledge  of  a"  entire 
ecosystem  and  its  future  status,  not  just 
locii  short-term  effects. 

I  make  this  rather  sweeping,  positive  as- 
sertion because  the  testimony  In  these  hear- 
ings   on    Environmental    Quality    n^^kes    it 
clear  that  anv  alternative  procedure  for  so- 
c  e?v  contams  great  and  immediate  hazards, 
we    are    all    aware    of    the   excited    voices 
which   urgently   present  examples  of   unan- 
nclpated 'consequences   of   ^PP;;;":'   tc^';""^- 
oev— and  we  need  to  listen  to  them.  We  are 
an   aware    that  our   standard   of   living   de- 
pend on  an  expanding  i«'l"«^'?-'  ^nS 
accelerated  by  scientific  research  and  devel- 
opment—and   we    want    to    maintain    these 
coSons  for  ourselves  and  extend  them  to 
all  peoples  of  the  world. 

These  viewpoints  are  not  contradictory  in 
mv  oplnion-for  man  Is  the  dominant  spe- 
^L  K  is  not  wrong  to  manipulate  nature 
?o?  the  benefit  of  human  beings.  Applied 
science  and  technology  have  momentvim  and 
direction  cf  themselves  but  they  can  be  con- 
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troUed  by  man.  0\ir  objective  should  not  be 
to  conquer  nature  but  to  harmonize  our  ac- 
tlvlUea  with  the  environment. 

My  optimism  stems  from  the  conviction 
that  our  instincts  and  precept*  in  the  prog- 
re«a  of  civilization  have  been  right  and  are 
right  today.  The  complexity  of  decision- 
making has  increased  enormously — but  so 
has  the  collective  knowledge  and  the  means 
of  applying  It.  Courage  Is  indicated,  not  de- 
spair. 

Or.  Stanley  Cain,  In  commenting  on  hu- 
man ecology  In  aji  Industrial  society,  makes 
the  point  in  this  way:  "When  the  focus  of 
attention  is  on  man,  we  find  that  In  most 
situations  he  has  become  a  predominant  In- 
fluence in  nature.  In  going  about  his  biolog- 
ical bu3lnes8,  that  is,  in  attempting  to  solve 
his  fundamental  problem  of  the  acquisition 
of  needed  matter  and  energy,  he  has  been 
remodeling  the  natural  world  and  bending  it 
to  his  will.  If  there  is  any  growing  revulsion 
to  this.  It  Is  not  because  of  bis  intentions 
but  because  of  his  mistakes." 

Thus,  I  see  the  era  of  ecological  manage- 


ment as  an  opportunity  to  eliminate  these 
mistakes  by  applying  every  skill  at  our  dis- 
posal. The  systems  approach  to  management 
of  the  environment  is  an  obviously  useful 
concept.  But  the  prerequisites  for  systems 
analysis  are  an  accurate  model  and  good 
data  on  the  present  status  of  the  system. 
Both  are  lacking  lor  the  natural  environ- 
ment and  both  requirements  are  the  subject 
of  ecology. 

In  our  1966  report,  we  stressed  the  poten- 
tial for  this  unifying,  synthesizing,  inte- 
grative discipline.  And  we  made  the  judgment 
(constructively  Intended)  that  "ecology,  as 
an  organized  profession,  is  not  In  good  con- 
dition to  t>ecome  the  umbrella  for  increased 
research." 

Since  that  time  the  International  Biologi- 
cal Program  has  begun  to  gel  and  I  am 
enthusiastic  about  Its  poeslblUtles  for  greatly 
advancing  our  knowledge  of  the  environment 
and  lU  productivity.  About  March  30th,  the 
Subcommittee  will  release  a  report  on  the 
IBP  which  will  be  a  comprehensive  and  criti- 
cal evaluation  of  the  entire  program.  We  will 


have  some  strong  recommendations  for  Its 
future.  It  Is  my  Intent  to  Introduce  new  legis- 
lation based  on  the  report  and  then  to  hold 
hearings  on  this  legislation  in  mid  April. 

Ecology  is  a  major  discipline  In  the  IBP 
organization  and  I  am  pleased  to  have  an 
opportunity  in  these  hearings  to  bring  out 
more  detailed  information  on  this  science 
and  profession. 

Today,  we  will  hear  from  some  outstanding 
ecologlsts  who  have  not  been  content  to  re- 
main at  their  "Waldens"  but  have  taken  up 
the  task  of  bringing  their  profession  Into  the 
arena  of  public  affairs. 

Our  witnesses  are: 

Dr.  LaMont  C.  Ccle,  (Cornell  University) 
president  of  the  Ek;ologlcal  Society  of  Amer- 
ica: accompanied  by  Dr.  John  E.  Cantlon, 
(Michigan  State  University),  President-elect 
of  the  Ecological  Society,  and  Dr.  Frederick 
Sargent  II,  (University  of  Wlsconsln-Green 
Bay)  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Human 
Ecology,  Dr.  Edward  S.  Deevey,  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation,  Section  Head,  Environ- 
mental Sciences  and  Biology. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Ch^lain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
O.O.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

What  is  impossible  with  men  is  pos- 
sible with  God. — Luke  18:  27. 

O  God  of  life  and  love,  by  whose  crea- 
tive spirit  we  have  the  gift  of  a  new  day 
and  in  whose  sustaining  presence  we  are 
given  strength  for  these  hectic  hours,  we 
pause  in  silence  before  Thee  ere  the  pres- 
sure of  persistent  duties  lays  its  demand- 
ing hands  upon  us. 

We  would  yield  our  lives  to  Thee  and 
go  forth  into  the  day  strengthened  with 
Thine  imfailing  spirit  in  our  hearts  and 
sustained  by  an  unfaltering  trust  in  the 
wisdom  of  Thy  way.  In  these  troubled 
and  trying  times  give  us  the  courage  that 
never  fails,  the  faith  that  never  falters, 
and  the  hope  that  never  fades. 

Upon  our  President,  our  Speaker,  the 
Members  of  this  body,  the  leaders  of  our 
Armed  Forces,  upon  all  who  make  deci- 
sions which  determine  our  destiny  grant 
wisdom  that  they  may  be  wise,  strength 
that  they  may  be  made  strong,  and  love 
that  they  may  be  filled  with  good  will. 
Together  may  we  meet  the  issues  of 
these  days  with  honor  to  ourselves,  to 
our  Nation,  and  to  Thee. 

In  the  name  of  Him  who  went  about 
doing  good  we  pray.  Amen. 


amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
889)  entitled  "An  act  to  designate  the 
San  Rafael  Wilderness,  Los  Padres  Na- 
tional Forest,  in  the  State  of  California." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Senate 
of  the  following  title: 

SJ.  Res.  123.  Joint  resolution  to  approve 
long-term  contracts  for  delivery  of  water 
liom  Navajo  Reservoir  in  the  State  of  New 
Mexico,  and  for  other  purposes. 


R.  K.  JONES— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  ASHMORE  submitted  a  confer- 
ence report  and  statement  on  the  bill  (S. 
454)  for  the  relief  of  R.  K.  Jones. 


proper  equipment  to  train  an  outfit  since 
World  War  I. 

It  seems  to  me  the  whole  report  re- 
flects writing  and  editing  by  persons 
against  the  good  guys  such  as  the  po- 
licemen, firemen,  and  National  Guards- 
men of  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  the  same  National  Guard  structure 
upon  whom  this  report  casts  doubt  has 
had  9,200  of  these  citizen  soldiers  called 
to  active  duty  recently;  99.6  percent  of 
the  men  were  on  duty  24  hours  later.  So 
a  lot  of  money  will  not  have  to  be  spent 
or  a  commission  appointed  to  find  out 
if  they  showed  up.  The  Guardsmen  love 
their  country  and  they  reported  to  ac- 
tive duty  ready  to  get  the  job  done. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  March  7,  1968,  was  read  and 
approved. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rlngton.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing  votes   of    the   two   Houses   on   the 


THE  NATIONAL  GUARD  UNFAIRLY 
CRITICIZED  BY  U.S.  RIOT  COM- 
MISSIONS  REPORT 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  section  of  the  U.S.  Riot  Commis- 
sion's report  dealing  with  the  National 
Guard's  participation  in  the  riots  was 
vague,  unfair,  and  unrealistic. 

To  be  specific,  the  Commission's  first 
report  in  August  1967  called  for  a  re- 
view of  standards  of  all  National  Guard 
otflcers,  casting  a  reflection  on  the 
whole  Guard.  Actually  the  standards  to 
become  a  National  Guard  ofBcer  are  the 
same  or  higher  than  those  to  become  a 
Regular  Army  officer. 

Second,  the  Guard  was  criticized  for 
not  having  had  proper  riot  training. 
The  training  program  is  designated  by 
the  Continental  Army  Command  and 
called  for  little  or  no  riot  training.  So, 
Guard  commanders  had  no  choice. 

Third,  the  report  says  the  National 
Guard  did  not  have  the  oroper  equip- 
ment and  comm'-nlcatlons  to  handle 
riots.  The  Guard  iin'ts  have  not  had  the 


WHY  REWARD  VIOLENCE? 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  perfect 
example  of  why  there  is  a  general  break- 
down of  law  and  order  in  our  society  was 
apparent  recently  when  a  gang  of  mili- 
tant youths  stormed  into  the  private 
ofBce  of  a  Cabinet  member,  damaged 
Government  property,  stole  personal 
mementos,  and  exacted  promises  of 
Federal  money  for  a  dying  poverty 
program. 

This  is  a  criminal  act,  and  one  which 
the  Justice  Department  should  Investi- 
gate immediately.  It  is  not  a  reason  for 
reward. 

It  is  incredible  enough  that  a  gang  of 
hoodlums  should  be  allowed  to  run 
rampant  through  the  office  of  Labor 
Secretary  Willard  Wirtz.  destroying 
taxpayers'  property  and  stealing  per- 
sonal possessions.  But  it  is  even  more 
incredible  that  a  high  Government  offi- 
cial wouid  tolerate  such  a  situation  and 
reward  this  gang  by  promising  support 
to  obtain  Federal  money  to  meet  their 
demands.  This  is  nothing  less  than  per- 
sonal weakness  or  yielding  to  intimlda- 
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tlon  by  force.  In  either  case,  both  are 
inexcusable.  Congress  Intended  that 
these  programs  should  be  funded  on 
merit,  and  merit  alone,  and  not  by  fear 
or  blackmail. 

Thus,  a  basic  factor  of  the  unrest  fac- 
ing our  Nation  today  is  a  lack  of  respect 
for  anyone  and  anything.  For  a  Presi- 
dential Cabinet  member  to  "reward 
violence  only  encourages  others  to  par- 
ticipate in  similar  actions.  To  Pamper 
or  excuse  arrogant  or  destructive  be- 
havior will  Increase  this  method  of  bar- 
gaining. Will  this  be  the  acceptable 
means  for  all  future  decisions? 

What  more  can  the  average  citizen 
expect  if  this  procedure  is  a  sample  of 
how  Federal  programs  will  be  Judged? 

Is  this  the  future  course  for  America? 
I  hope  not. 


the  White  House  and  the  Department  of 
Transportation  publicly  state  their  posi- 
tion on  this  matter.  I  would  hope  it  will 
be  made  clear  that  they  have  no  desire 
to  see  the  business  go  to  Rolls-Royce, 
but  in  fact  do  favor  the  American  en- 
gine. ^^^^^^_^__ 

OHIO  PORTS  AMONG  NATIONS 
BUSIEST 


JOHNSON  SHOULD  CLEAR  THE  AIR 

Mr     HARSHA.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

my  remarks.  .  .    ^,       ..„ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
ffo  on  record  as  being  definitely  opposed 
to  the  apparent  intervention  by  the  John- 
son administration  in  the  matter  ot 
whether  U.S.  airlines  should  choose  an 
\merican-made  or  a  foreign-made  en- 
gine for  the  airbus  which  is  now  being 
compctrd  for. 

As  many  of  you  are  aware,  there  have 
been  press  reports  to  the  effect  that  the 
White  Hoase  favors  the  purchase  by  U.S. 
airlines  of  the  British  Rolls-Royce  en- 
gine rather  than  the  American  General 
Electric  engine.  I  am  told  that  over  the 
life  of  the  aircraft  a  total  of  $7  billion 
worth  of  engines  and  engine  spare  parts 
will  be  required.  It  setms  to  me  very 
wrong  that  our  Government  should  lend 
its  support  to  giving  this  much  busmess 
to  a  foreign  industry.  Such  support  is 
totally  inconsistent  with  the  policy  of 
seeking  to  restrict  the  outflow  of  pay- 
ments from  the  country.  Further,  to  en- 
courage   the    establishment    of    many 
thousands  of  jobs  in  England  at  the  ex- 
pense of  equivalent  employment  in  this 
country  seems  equally  wrong  and  totally 
inconsistent  with  claimed  efforts  to  elun- 
inate  unemployment. 

The  Government  should  not  exert  any 
influence  on  this  purely  commercial 
transaction  particularly  in  favor  of  a 
foreign  competitor  over  an  American 
producer.  If  any  influence  is  to  be  ex- 
erted, present  circumstances  seem  to  dic- 
tate that  the  administration  should  urge 
American  production  of  the  engine. 

Already,  in  my  judgment,  there  has 
been  injury  to  the  American  engine's 
chances  in  this  competition  because, 
whether  true  or  not,  the  impression  has 
been  created  that  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration favors  Rolls-Royce.  The  airlines. 
who  depend  for  their  successful  opera- 
tion upon  favorable  treatment  as  to  fares, 
route  structures,  and  other  matters  must 
be  very  sensitive  to  the  desires,  stated  or 
implied,  of  the  agencies  controlling  these 
matters. 

I  believe  it  is  necessary  and  proper 
that,  in  view  of  these  published  reports, 


Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
with  the  recent  cargo  statistics  released 
by  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  showing 
that  flve  Ohio  ports  are  among  the  46 
busiest  ports  in   America.  The   top  46 
represent    all    harbors    handling    more 
than  7  million  tons  annually. 

Leading  the  Ohio  five  was  Toledo,  with 
45,016,077  tons  and  ranking  ninth  in  the 
Nation  in  total  tonnage,  followed  by 
Cleveland.  21,960.213  tons;  Ashtabula, 
11  134.326  tons:  Cincinnati,  9,010,727 
tons;  and  Conneaut,  8,806,917  tons.  Na- 
tionally, Cleveland  ranks  16th,  Ash- 
tabula 32d,  Cincinnati  38th.  and  Con- 
neaut 40th. 

The  tonnages  represent  cargo  move- 
ments in  1965.  the  period  encompassine: 
the  most  recent  figures  available  from 
the  Corps  of  Engineers.  It  generally 
takes  the  Corps  a  minimum  2  years  to 
compile  the  comprehensive  data,  which 
it  ultimately  publishes  in  "Watprborne 
Commerce  of  the  United  States,"  con- 
sidered the  "Bible"  of  U.S.  shipping  sta- 
tistics 

Total  cargo  handled  by  the  top  46 
American  ports  in  1965  amounted  to  1,- 
250,384,720  tons.  Thirteen  of  these  ports 
are  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  handled 
288,837,365  tons  or  23  percent  of  the 
total. 

The  five  Ohio  ports  in  the  top  46  con- 
tributed 95,928,260  tons  for  7.6  percent 
of  the  total.  Toledo,  Cleveland,  Ash- 
tabula, and  Conneaut,  all  on  Lake  Erie, 
together  totaled  86,917.533  tons. 

Of  39  U.S.  ports  on  the  Great  Lakes 
handUng  at  least  1  million  tons  annually. 
Lake  Erie  had  11.  Stretching  from  Toledo 
to  Buffalo,  this  complex  accounted  for 
119,044,061  tons  or  nearly  32  percent  of 
all  cargo  handled  by  the  39  leaders. 


TO    RENEW     A     NATION— MESSAGE 
PROM    THE    PRESIDENT    OF    THE 
XJNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  273) 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States; 
which  was  read  and,  tot^ether  with  the 
accompanying  papers,  without  objection, 
referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed: 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  CLERK  OF 
THE  HOUSE 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  cMr.  Al- 
bert) laid  before  the  House  the  follow- 
ing communication  from  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives: 
Office  of  the  Cleek, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C..  March  8, 1968. 
The  Honorable  the  Speaker, 
House  of  Representatives. 

DEAR'  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  of  trans- 
mitting herewith  a  sealed  envelope  received 
by  my  ofaoe  at  10:05  a.m.,  Friday,  March  8. 
1968  from  the  White  House  and  said  to  con- 
tain i  message  from  the  President  wherein 
he  transmits  the  environmental  message. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Pat  Jennings.  Clerk. 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
Theodore  Roosevelt  made  conservation 
more  than  a  political  issue  in  America. 
He  made  it  a  moral  imperative. 

More  than  half  a  century  ago,  he 
sounded  this  warning: 

To  skin  and  exhaust  the  land  ln.str:id  of 
using  It  so  us  to  increase  its  usefulness,  will 
result  In  undermining  in  the  days  of  our 
children  the  very  prosperity  which  we  ou-ht 
by  right  to  hand  down  to  them  amp.i'ed  and 
developed. 

The  conservation  work  that  Roosevelt 
began  was  protection  of  our  natural 
heritage  for  the  enjoyment  ar-.d  cnnch- 
ment  of  all  the  families  of  the  land.  That 
is  work  which  never  enas.  It  must  be 
taken  up  anew  by  each  succwdin^  gen- 
eration, acting  as  trustees  for  the  next. 
But  the  constrvation  pioblcm.s  Theo- 
d.ore  Roosevelt  -aw  are  dwarfed  by  the 
np\v  ones  of  our  own  day. 

An  unfolding  technology  has  incvcasea 
our  economic  strength  and  added  to  the 
convenience  of  our  lives. 

But  that  same  ttchiioloffy— we  know 
now— carries  danger  with  it. 

From  the  great  smoke  stacks  of  indus- 
try and  from  the  exhausts  of  motors  and 
machines,  130  million  tons  of  soot,  cerbon 
and  grime  settle  over  the  people  and 
shroud  the  Nation's  cities  each  year. 

From  towns,  factories,  and  stock- 
yards, wastes  pollute  our  rivers  and 
streams,  endangering  the  waters  we  drink 

and  use.  ,...         ..^ 

The  debris  of  civilization  litters  the 

landscapes  and  spoils  the  beaches. 
Conservation's  concern  now  is  not  only 

for    man's    enjoyment— but    for    mans 

survival.  .      .   .i,„ 

Fortunately,  we  have  recognized  the 

threat  in  time,  and  we  have  be?,un  to 

meet  it.  ,     .  ,  ^-         * 

Through  the  landmark  legi-slation  oi 
the  past  few  years  wc  are  moving  to  bring 
a  safe  environment— both  to  this  genera- 
tion, and  to  the  America  still  "riborn. 
—The  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965  and 
the  Clean  Water  Restoration  Act  of 
1966  provide  the  foundation  of  our 
first  major  efforts  to  curb  the  pol- 
lution blighting  America's  waters. 
—The  Clean  Air  Act  of  1965  and  the 
Air  Quality  Act  of  1967  build  a  strong 
base  from  which  we  can  begin  to 
clean  the  air.  ,    .  ..     , 

—The  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  of 
1965  launched  a  new  program  to  find 
the  most  efficient  ways  of  disposing 
of  millions  of  tons  of  solid  wastes 
that  clog  the  city  and  the  country- 
side. .  ^     * 

The  Highway  Beautification  Act  of 

1965  laid  the  groundwork  for  scenic 
roads  and  enjoyable  travels. 
—Over  2.2  million  acres  have  been  au- 
thorized for  addition  to  the  Nation's 
Park  System — and  for  the  first  time 
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In  generations  more  land  is  being 
preserved  for  the  people  than  is  be- 
ing developed  for  industrial  or  urban 
purposes. 

But  the  work  of  the  new  conservation, 
too — like  the  task  we  Inherited  from  an 
earlier  day— is  unending.  Technology  is 
not  something  which  happens  once  and 
then  stands  still.  It  grows  and  develops 
at  an  electric  pace.  And  our  efforts  to 
keep  it  in  harmony  with  human  values 
must  be  intensified  and  accelerated.  In- 
deed, technology  itself  is  the  tool  with 
which  these  new  environmental  prob- 
lems can  be  conquered 

In  this  Message  I  shall  outline  the 
steps  which  I  believe  America  must  take 
this  year  to  preserve  the  natural  heritage 
of  its  people — a  broad  heritage  that  must 
include  not  only  the  wilderness  of  the 
unbroken  forest,  but  a  safe  environment 
for  the  crowded  city. 

A  PBIOHITY  C.)NSE3V*TlON  AGENDA 

The  dangers  that  threaten  our  environ- 
ment are  varied.  To  succeed  in  meeting 
their  challenge  requires  a  wide-ranging 
response,  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
ittms  of  highest  priority. 

For  Fiscal  1969.  I  propose  a  program 
to  complete  this  vital  agenda  for  action. 
First.   I   recommend    that   we   assure 
the  people  that  their  water  supplies  will 
be  pure  and  plentiful  now  and  in  the 
years  ahead  by: 
— Prosecuting  the  war  on  water  pollu- 
tion    with     conviction,     combining 
Federal,  State  and  local  efforts  to 
finance  the  construction  this  year  of 
$1.5  to  $2  billion  in  community  waste 
treatment  plants. 
— Creating  a  National  Water  Commis- 
sion to  plot  the  course  of  water  re- 
source   management    for    the    next 
century. 
— Helping  to  assure  the  quality  of  com- 
munity water  supplies  through  the 
Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  of  1968. 
— Meeting  the  water  needs  of  one  of 
America's  fastest  growing  regions  by 
authorizing    the    Central    Arizona 
Project. 
Second,  I  recommend  that  we  guard  the 
landscape  against  the  waste  products  of 
modern  life  by: 
— Protecting  rivers,  beaches  and  coast- 
al areas  against  the  devastation  of 
oil    spillage    and    other    hazardous 
substances  through  strong  legisla- 
tion to  control  them. 
— Preventing   the   future  despoilment 
of  thousands  of  acres  of  mining  land 
through  the  Surface  Mining  Recla- 
mation Act  of  1968. 
— Discovering  efficient  methods  to  dis- 
pose of  the  millions  of  tons  of  refuse 
and  trash  that  threaten  to  engulf 
city  and  countryside,  through  an  ex- 
tension of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal 
Act.  and  to  accelerate  the  develop- 
ment of  economical  systems  which 
will  convert  waste  into  useful  by- 
products. 
— Transforming    our    highways    into 
corridors  of  beauty  through  prompt 
action    to    continue    the    Highway 
Beautiflcation  Program,  and  build- 
ing new  roadside  parks  for  the  trav- 
eling family. 
Third.  I  recommend  that  we  advance 


in  the  battle  for  clean  air  over  America's 
cities  by: 

— Fully  exploiting  our  vast  technology 
to  And  new  and  effective  pollution 
abatement  methods. 

—Investing  $128  million  as  the  Fed- 
eral share  in  pollution  control  and 
research,  more  than  has  ever  been 
committed  in  a  single  year  before. 

— Organizing  for  act  on.  through  the 
designation  of  Air  Quality  Control 
Regions  under  the  landmark  Air 
Quality  Act  of  1967. 

Fourth,  I  reccommend  that  we  bring  a 
sense  of  fulfillment,  outdoor  recreation 
and  serenity  to  all  Americans  by: 

— Bringing  new  national  parks  closer 
to  the  people  who  live  crowded  city 
lives  by  development  of  the  redwood 
groves  of  California,  the  Northern 
Cascades  of  Washington  and  the  his- 
toric Potomac  River. 

—Adding  thousands  of  new  acres  of 
unspoiled  and  primitive  lands  to  the 
wilderness  system. 

— Completing  action  on  the  nation- 
wide networks  of  scenic  rivers  and 
trails. 

— Focusing  now  on  the  problem  of 
noise  and  its  impact  on  our  daily 
lives. 

Fifth.  1  recommend  that  we  explore 
the  peaceful  promise  of  the  ocean's 
depths  by : 

— Beginning  to  plan  now  with  other 
nations  to  launch  an  International 
Decade  of  Ocean  Exploration. 

— Putting  our  most  advanced  marine 
technologj-  to  work  in  the  develop- 
ment of  improved  buoys  for  better 
prediction  of  weather  and  ocean 
conditions. 

WATEB  POLLUTION  CONTROL 

America's  rivers,  lakes  and  coastal 
waters  have  nourished  her  growth:  ir- 
rigated the  farms,  powered  the  dynamos, 
and  provided  transport  for  commerce. 

But  we  have  not  used  our  waters  well. 

Our  major  rivers  are  defiled  by  nox- 
ious debris.  Pollutants  from  cities  and 
industries  kill  the  fish  in  our  streams. 
Many  waten^ays  are  covered  with  oil 
slicks  and  contain  growths  of  algae  that 
destroy  productive  life  and  make  the 
water  unfit  for  recreation.  "Polluted 
Water — No  Swimming"  has  become  a 
familiar  sign  on  too  many  beaches  and 
rivers.  A  lake  that  has  served  many  gen- 
erations of  men  now  can  be  destroyed  by 
man  in  less  than  one  generation. 

Only  recently  have  we  begun  to  reverse 
this  trend— to  undertake  a  program  to 
preserve  waters  that  are  still  clean,  and 
purify  those  that  have  become  infested 
with  pollution. 

The  conditions  have  worsened  through 
decades  of  neglect  and  indifference.  They 
affect  entire  industries.  They  involve 
thousands  of  miles  of  waterways  and 
thousands  of  communities  that  border 
them. 

We  have  discovered  not  only  that  the 
problems  of  pollution  are  formidable,  but 
that  their  solutions  must  be  interlocking. 

— Water  quality  standards  must  be  set 
for  entire  bodies  of  water,  varying 
from  place  to  place  depending  on 
the  waters  use. 

— Standards  must  be  enforceable  and 


they  must  apply  to  both  municipali- 
ties and  industries. 
— Waste  treatment  plants  must  be  con- 
structed and  other  methods  devel- 
oped   to    prevent    pollutants    from 
reaching  the  water. 
—New  methods  of  cooperation  and  en- 
forcement must  be  established  at  all 
levels,  for  waters  bearing  poisons  do 
not  stop  at  city,  county  or  State 
boundaries.  Clearing  one  part  of  a 
stream  is  no  answer.  Water  bodies 
must  be  cleaned  in  their  entirety. 
America  took  strong  action  to  combat 
the   problem   in    1965    with   the   Water 
Quality  Act,  and  took  another  major  step 
a  year  later  with  the  Clean  Water  Res- 
toration Act.  Under  those  measures,  the 
long  and  diflRcult  task  of  cleaning  the 
waters  of  our  land  has  begun. 

WATER  QUALITY  STANDARDS 

Now,  for  the  first  time  in  our  history, 
all  the  States  have  taken  inventory  of 
their  water  resources,  considered  their 
future  needs,  and  developed  quality 
standards. 

As  the  law  requires,  these  standards, 
and  the  plans  to  carry  them  out,  have 
been  submitted  to  the  Secretory  of  the 
Interior  for  approval. 

Many  of  the  plans  have  already  been 
approved.  This  is  welcome  news  for  com- 
munities and  businessmen  alike.  Now 
they  can  take  action  because  they  know 
the  standards  they  must  all  meet. 

/  have  asked  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  speed  the  review  of  the  remain- 
ing standards  and  plans  so  the  Federal 
Government  can  more  effectively  help 
the  States  and  communities  turn  their 
blueprints  into  action. 

THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  TREATMENT  PLANTS 

The  heart  of  a  water  pollution  control 
program  is  the  community  waste  treat- 
ment plant  which  prevents  refuse,  debris 
and  filth  from  reaching  the  waters.  To 
meet  the  Nation's  critical  needs  calls  for 
both  the  construction  of  new  plants  and 
the  improvement  of  existing  facilities. 

Through  the  Clean  Water  Restoration 
Act.  the  Federal  Government  can  pro- 
vide financial  help — from  30  to  55  per- 
cent oi  the  cost — for  the  construct'on  of 
municipal  waste  treatment  works.  Al- 
ready, imder  that  act  and  earlier  author- 
ity. 8.000  grants,  totaling  more  than  $1 
billion,  have  been  made.  They  have 
helped  local  communities  build  more 
than  $4.5  billion  worth  of  plants,  to  con- 
trol the  pollution  in  67.000  miles  of  water 
,  on  which  almost  66  million  Americans 
'  depend. 

More  is  required,  however.  The  prob- 
lem is  pressing  and  the  backlog  of  needed 
plants  is  great. 

With  accelerated  Federal  help,  we  can 
stimulate  the  construction  of  $1.5  billion 
to  S2  billion  in  waste  treatment  plants 
under  the  S700  million  authorization  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress  for  Fiscal  1969. 

This  will  be  done  in  two  ways. 

First.  I  recommend  an  appropriation 
of  $225  million  for  grants  under  the  Clean 
Water  Restoration  Act.  This  should  gen- 
erate ?bout  $500  to  $600  million  of  plant 
construction. 

Second,  I  recommend  legislation  to  al- 
Icrw  the  Secretary  of  tire  interior  to  mak' 
annual  instaV.mevt  paimsnts  in  addition 
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to  the  lump  sum  grants  as  is  presently 
the  practice.  This  would  permit  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  make  consti-uctlon 
commitments  up  to  a  total  of  $475  million 

in  Fiscal  1969.  ^  ^   .^ 

Under  this  new  financing  method,  the 
$475  million  would  generate  a  total  of 
about  $1  to  $1.4  billion  of  construction. 
Communities  would  be  able  to  build  many 
of  their  urgently-needed  plants  without 
delay  and  get  them  into  the  fight  against 
pollution  now. 

USER    CHARGES 

Capital  and  operating  costs  of  treat- 
ment plants  are  expensive,  and  it  is  right 
that  those  costs  be  borne  by  those  who 
receive  the  plant's  benefits.  Accordingly, 
the  new  financing  program  will  require, 
as  one  criterion  for  assistance,  that  mu- 
nicipalities impose  a  system  of  user 
charges  on  those  who  use  the  plants. 

A  system  of  user  charges  would  not 
only  provide  an  equitable  way  of  sharing 
costs,  but  would  accomplish  other  desir- 
able  purposes,    as    well.   Such    charges 

would : 

Provide  an  Incentive  for  industries  to 

curb  pollution  through  improved 
manufacturing  techniques. 
— Relieve  the  pressure  on  the  over- 
loaded tax  bases  of  local  govern- 
ments. 

SAFE  COMMUNITY  WATER  SUPPLIES 

As  America's  cities  grew  and  developed 
their  own  water  supply  systems,  cholera 
and  typhoid  posed  a  grim  threat  to  health 
and  safety. 

That  threat  was  countered  long  ago. 

Now,  we  in  America  drink  tap  water 
without  a  thought  as  to  its  safety.  And 

yet that  water  is  not  always  as  safe  as 

it  should  be. 

We  do  not  have  enough  information  on 
the  long-term  health  effects  of  sub- 
stances In  drinking  water. 

New  hazards — chemical  and  Industrial 
wastes,  and  other  materials — are  creating 
new  problems. 

The  Nations  Public  Health  Service 
cannot  respond  fully  to  this  danger.  Its 
authority  is  limited  by  a  law  passed  al- 
most half  a  century  ago. 

A  recent  study  has  indicated  that  about 
30  percent  of  the  Nation's  public  drinking 
water  systems  may  fall  below  Federal 
stondards. 

To  help  the  cities  and  communities  of 
America  assure  citizens  that  the  water 
they  drink  is  safe.  I  propose  the  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act  of  1968. 

This  measure  vnll  strengthen  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to: 

—Develop,  adopt  and  enforce  improved 
stondards  relating  to  chemical  con- 
taminants in  drinking  water. 

Conduct  a  comprehensive  study  of 

the  safety  of  public  drinking  water 
supplies  in  the  United  States. 

Determine  whether  any  additional 

steps  are  necessary  in  this  area. 

The  new  law  will  help  move  us  toward 
this  goal:  That  every  glass  of  drinking 
water  drawn  from  America's  public  water 
supply  systems  will  meet  proper  health 
standards. 

WATER    MANAGEMENT    AND    PLANNING 
NATIONAL    WATER    COMMISSION 

We  will  not  have  ser\-ed  the  water 
needs  of  Americans  If  we  meet  only  the 
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requirements  of  today's  population.  A 
prudent  nation  must  look  ahead  and 
plan  for  tomorrow. 

First,  we  must  continue  our  sound  pro- 
grams of  water  management,  research, 
and  advance  planning  to  solve  supply 
problems  and  to  prepare  for  the  future 
needs  of  farms  and  factories,  and  grow- 
ing city  populations. 

Second,  we  must  establish  a  board  to 
develop  long-range  policy  for  water 
resources. 

Last  year  I  asked  the  Congress  to  es- 
tablish a  National  Water  Commission  to: 
— Work  with  Federal,  State  and  pri- 
vate agencies  in  a  survey  of  our  long- 
term  water  needs. 
—Explore  the  effect  of  water  develop- 
ment projects  on  regional  growth. 
— Identify    alternative    policies    and 
programs  to  meet  national  and  re- 
gional water  resource  objectives. 
Both  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives have  passed   legislation  to 
establish  this  Commission.  The  measure 
is  now  in  conference. 

/  urge  the  Congress  to  complete  its 
action  and  authorize  this  much-needed 
Commission. 


CENTRAL    ARIZONA    PROJECT 

A  vast  area  of  the  Western  United 
States  is  arid.  Thousands  of  acres  are  in 
danger  of  becoming  a  barren  wasteland 
as  underground  sources  of  water  are  used 
up  or  depleted. 

We  have  the  techniques  and  know-how 
to  overcome  this  problem. 

Now  lecislation  is  required  to  author- 
ize a  program  to  bring  water  from  the 
Colorado  River  to  meet  the  urgent  needs 
of  the  people  of  Arizona. 

Proposals  affecting  the  canyons  and 
the  gorges  of  this  mighty  and  historic 
river  have  been  the  subject  of  searching 
national  debate.  Out  of  this  discussion, 
a  plan  has  evolved  that  will  require  no 
dams  on  the  Colorado  River,  preserve  its 
scenic  values,  and  at  the  same  time  per- 
mit the  immediate  construction  of  es- 
sential water  supply  facilities. 

/  ask  the  Congress  to  authorize  the 
Central  Arizona  Project  this  year. 

OIL    POLLUTION    ABATEMENT 

Last  vear.  when  the  Torrey  Canyon 
sank  off  the  coast  of  Cornwall,  the 
30  million  gallons  of  oil  it  was  carry- 
ing spread  destruction  throughout  the 
coastal  waters.  kilUng  fish  and  birds,  and 
then  the  refuse  of  this  devastation  swept 
onto  the  beaches. 

Only  this  week,  at  home,  tragedy 
struck  again.  The  tanker  OceoTi  Eagle 
broke  in  half  at  the  mouth  of  San  Juan 
Bay,  spewing  some  IV2  million  gallons 
of  oil  over  some  of  the  finest  beaches  In 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Major  disasters  rarely  occur.  But 
minor  oil  spills  are  frequent— and  their 
combined  effect,  although  less  dramatic, 
can  also  be  harmful. 

Last  year,  I  asked  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation to  study  the  problem  of  oil  pol- 
lution in  American  waters.  Their  report 
warns  us  that  we  must  protect  the 
beaches,  places  of  recreation,  coastal  and 
inland  waters,  and  our  fisheries  from 
spillage  not  only  of  oil,  but  of  other  haz- 
ardous substances  as  well. 

We  need  a  comprehensive  system  to 


control  oil  pollution  and  to  provide  for 
prompt  clean-up. 

We  also  must  be  able  to  cope  with 
the  spillage  of  large  quantities  of  such 
substances  as  chlorine. 

Last  year  the  Senate  passed  S.  2760  to 
deal  with  the  problem  of  oil  pollution. 
/  propose  we  build  upon  and  strengthen 
that  bill  through  the  Oil  Pollution  and 
Hazardous  Substances  Control  Act  of 
1968. 

This  Act,  together  with  the  earlier 
Senate  legislation,  would: 

— As  a  general   rule,   make   the  dis- 
charge of  oil  unlawful  if  it  occurs 
from  a  shore  facility  or  a  ship  oper- 
ating within   12  miles  from  shore. 
The   3-mile   territorial   and   9-mile 
contiguous  zones  are  thus  both  cov- 
ered. This  greatly  expands  the  pre- 
vious standard  of  liability,  which  was 
limited  to  "gross  or  willful   negli- 
gence" and  to  the  3-mile  limit. 
—Impose  upon  the  oil  polluter  respon- 
sibility for  cleaning  the  beaches  and 
waters. 
—Empower  the  Federal  Government  to 
clean    up   oil    spills    whenever    the 
owner  or  operator  fails  to  act,  but 
require    the    polluter    to    reimburse 
the  Government   for   the  clean-up 
costs.  Prior  law  limited  the  owner's 
liability  to  the  salvage  value  of  the 
ship.  The  proposal  will  make  them 
liable  for  the  full  costs  of  clean-up. 
— Authorize  the  Government  to  estab- 
lish regulations  for  shipboard  and 
related  marine  operations  to  reduce 
the  possibility  of  oil  leakage  at  the 
source. 

Provide  protection  against  large  and 

dangerous  discharges  of  pollutants 
other  than  oil  by  requiring  those  re- 
sponsible to  take  whatever  clean- 
up or  other  action  the  Government 
considers  necessary.  If  the  polluter 
fails  to  act,  the  Government  will 
toke  the  necessary  steps,  and  hold 
the  polluter  liable  for  the  costs. 

AIR    POLLUTION 

Metals  corrode,  fabrics  weaken  and  fade, 
leather  weakens  and  becomes  brittle,  rubber 
cracks  and  loses  its  elasticity,  paint  discolors, 
concrete  and  building  stone  discolor  and 
erode,  glass  is  etched  and  paper  becomes 
brittle. 


This  is  not  a  description  of  the  effects 
of  a  new  weapon. 

It  is  a  sobering  report  on  the  results 
of  pollution  in  the  air  we  breathe. 

And  that  air  is  not  divisible  into  con- 
venient shares.  Polluted  air  affects  the 
lungs  of  all — rich  and  poor,  manager  and 
worker,  farmer  and  urban  dweller. 

Of  all  the  problems  of  conservation, 
none  Is  more  urgent  than  the  polluted  air 
which  endangers  the  American  people. 
We  have  been  fortunate  so  far.  But  we 
have  seen  that  when  winds  fail  to  blow, 
the  concentrations  of  poisonous  clouds 
over  our  cities  can  become  perilous. 

Air  pollution  is  a  threat  to  health, 
especially  of  older  persons.  It  contributes 
significantly  to  the  rising  rates  of  chronic 
respiratory  ailments. 

It  stains  our  cities  and  towns  with 
ugliness,  soiling  and  corroding  whatever 
it  touches.  Its  damage  extends  to  our 
forests  and  farmlands  as  well. 

The  economic  toll  for  our  neglect 
amounts  to  billions  of  dollars  each  year. 
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The  Clean  Air  Act  of  1963  gave  the 
Federal  Ctovemment  authority  to  help 
States  and  local  communlUes  plan  effec- 
tive programs  to  combat  pollution. 

In  1965.  at  my  request,  the  Congress 
strengthened  that  Act  by  empowering 
the  Secretory  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  set  standards  controlUng  au- 
tomobile exhaust  pollution— a  major  and 
mobile  source  of  air  contomlnants. 

Last  year  we  took  a  giant  step  with 
the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967.  That  Act: 
—Will  help  our  Stotes  abate  pollution 
in  the  only  practical  way— on  a  re- 
gional basis.  For  air  Itnows  no  man- 
made  boundary. 

Gives     the     Government     stondby 

power  to  impose  Federal  sUndards 
or  enforce  SUte  standards,  if  the 
Stotes  do  not  act. 
—Gives  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  new  power  to 
stop  serious  cases  of  pollution  that 
present  a  clear  hazard  to  the  pub- 
lics  health. 
—Through  accelerated  research  and 
testing,  will  help  provide  the  tech- 
nological   answers    to    this   bafBlng 
proWeM:    How   can   we   most  eco- 
nomicaUy    and    eflecUvely    prevent 
pollution  at  its  source— in  the  fuels, 
while  those  fuels  are  being  burned, 
or  before  the  fumes  reach  the  air? 
To  carry  out  our  efforts  to  fight  atr 
pollution.  I  am  seeking  some  il28  mil- 
lion for  Fiscal  1969— more  than  ice  have 
committed  in  any  past  year. 

I  have  directed  the  Secretary  of 
Health  Education,  and  Welfare  to  des- 
ignate the  Nation's  principal  Air  Qual- 
ity Control  Regions  within  the  next  few 
months,  and  to  publish  Air  Quality  cri- 
teria and  related  information  on  con- 
trol techniques.  This  information  will 
give  States,  local  governments  and  :n- 
dustry  the  cost  and  control  dato  they 
need  to  carr>-  out  their  responsibUities. 

one  day  we  wUl  have  clean  air  over 
America— but  only  if  all  levels  of  Gov- 
ernment and  industry  work  closely  and 
conscientiously.  The  legislation  now  on 
the  books  provides  the  framework  for 
a  partnership  without  precedent,  match- 
ing the  dimension  of  the  need.  The  prob- 
lem deeply  affects  us  aU.  and  all  of  us 
share  the  responsibility  for  solving  it 

I  am  confident  that  those  responsibili- 
Ues  will  be  carried  out— and  that  we 
can  return  to  the  American  people  a 
fundamental  right  of  their  national 
heritoge:  the  right  to  breathe  clean  air. 

ASSISTANCE      IN      HARDSHIP     CASEB 

We  have  looked  carefully  into  the  ques- 
tion whether  water  and  air  poUutlon 
control  will  have  a  serious  economic  im- 
pact on  American  industry. 

According  to  recent  studies,  the  cost 
should  be  small  for  most  firms. 

In  some  cases,  however,  pollution  con- 
trol costs  may  present  undue  financial 
hardships  to  both  a  business  and  a  com- 
munity. /  have  asked  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  the  Administrator  of  the 
Sinall  Business  Administration  to  give 
priority  attention  to  providing  assistance 
in  these  hardship  situations. 

AH    Alto    WATER    POLLUTION    FROM    FEDERAL 
INSTALLATIONS 
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In    the   field  of   pollution,    it   is  not 
enough  for  an  enlightened  Federal  gov- 


ernment to  stimulate  the  work  of  the 
Stotes.  localities  and  private  Industry.  It 
must  also  set  a  good  example  for  the 
Nation. 

Across  America,  federal  instollatlons 
are  adopting  the  latest  air  and  water 
poUutlon  control  methods.  During  the 
coming  year,  that  eflort  wUl  be  Intensi- 
fied. 

We  expect  to  devote  $53  million  to  the 
task  for  thirteen  separate  federal  agen- 
cies and  360  air  and  water  poUutlon 
abatement  projects. 

NOISB    CONTROL 

What  was  once  critically  described  as 
"the  busy  hum  of  traffic"  has  now  turned 
into  an  unbearable  din  for  many  city 
dwellers. 

The  crescendo  of  noise — whether  it 
comes  from  truck  or  jackhammer.  siren 
or  airplane — Is  more  than  an  Irritotlng 
nuisance.  It  intrudes  on  privacy,  shatters 
serenity  and  can  infUct  pain. 

We  dare  not  be  complacent  about  this 
ever-mounting  volume  of  noise.  In  the 
years  ahead,  it  can  bring  even  more  dis- 
comfort—and  worse— to  the  lives  of 
people. 

/  am  directing  all  departments  of  Gov- 
ernment to  take  account  of  noise  factors 
in  choosing  the  location  and  design  of 
buildings,  highways  and  other  facilities 
whose  construction  is  assisted  by  Federal 
funds. 

I  also  urge  the  Congress  to  take  prompt 
action  on  legislation  to  strengthen  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  deal  with  aircraft  noise.  We 
need  greater  capacity  to  deal  with  the 
rapidly  growing  noise  problem  created  by 
our  expanding  air  transportotlon 
system. 

SURFACE    MINING 

An  air  traveler  over  some  of  the  rich- 
est country  in  America  can  look  down 
upon  deep  scars  gouging  the  earth,  acres 
of  ravaged  soU  stretching  out  on  either 
side. 

Advances  in  mining  technology  have 
allowed  us  to  extract  the  earth's  minerals 
economically  and  swiftly. 

But  too  often  these  new  techniques 
have  been  used  unwisely  and  stripping 
machines  have  torn  coal  and  other 
minerals  from  the  surface  of  the  land, 
leaving  2  mlUlon  acres  of  this  Nation 
sterile  and  destroyed.  The  unsightly  scars 
of  strip  mining  blight  the  beauty  of  en- 
tire areas,  and  erosion  of  the  damaged 
land  pours  sUt  and  acid  into  our  streams. 
Under  present  practices,  only  one-* 
third  of  the  land  being  mined  is  also  be- 
ing reclaimed.  This  stort  has  been  made 
by  responsible  individuals,  by  mining 
companies,  and  by  the  States  that  have 
already  enacted  laws  to  regulate  surface 
mining. 

America  needs  a  nationwide  system  to 
assure  that  all  lands  disturbed  by  siu-face 
mining  in  the  future  wiU  be  reclaimed. 
This  can  best  be  achieved  through  co- 
operative efforts  between  the  States  and 
the  Federal  Government. 

/  propose  the  Surface  Mining  Recla- 
mation Act  of  1968.  Under  this  Act: 
— Criteria  will  be  established  which 
the  States   will  use  In   developing 
their  own  regulatory  plans. 
—The    Stotes.    assisted    by    Federal 
grants.  wiU  develop  their  own  plans 


within  two  years  and  submit  them  to 
the  Secretary  of   the  Interior  for 
review  and  approval. 
—The  Secretory  will  impose  Federal 
stondards   If   the   Stote   plans  are 
inadequate  or  if  they  are  not  sub- 
mitted. 
Surface  mining  also  occurs  on  Fed- 
eral lands.   To  enable  Government  to 
take  the  lead  in  this  important  conserva- 
tion effort.  I  have  directed  that: 
—Federal  Agencies  assure  that  their 
regulations    require    the    reclama- 
tion of  Federal  lands  leased  for  sur- 
face mining. 
^Prom  now  on.  Federal  contracts  for 
the  purchase  of  coal  and  other  sur- 
face-mined minerals  contain  effec- 
tive reclamation  clauses. 


SOLID  WASTE  DISPOSAL 

In  1965.  I  recommended  and  the 
Congress  approved  a  national  planning, 
research  and  development  program  to 
find  ways  to  dispose  of  the  annual  dis- 
card of  solid  wastes— millions  of  tons  of 
garbage  and  rubbish,  old  automobile 
hulks,  abandoned  refrigerators,  slaugh- 
terhouse refuse.  This  waste— enough  to 
fUl  the  Panama  Canal  four  times  over- 
mars  the  landscapes  in  cities,  suburbia 
and  countryside  alike.  It  breeds  disease- 
carrying  insects  and  rodents,  and  much 
of  it  finds  its  way  into  the  air  and  water. 
The  problem  is  not  only  to  learn  how 
to  get  rid  of  these  substances— but  also 
how  to  convert  waste  economically  into 
useful  materials.  MlUions  of  dollars  of 
useful  by-products  may  go  up  in  smoke, 
or  be  burled  under  the  earth. 

Already  scientists  working  under  the 
1965  Act  have  learned  much  about  how 
soils  absorb  and  assimilate  wastes.  States 
and  local  communities  have  drawn  up 
their  plans  for  solid  waste  disposal. 
That  Act  expires  in  June,  1969. 
To  continue  our  efforts.  I  recommend 
a  one-year  extension  of  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act. 

In  addition.  /  am  directing  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology working  with  the  appropriate 
Cabinet  officers  to  undertake  a  compre- 
hensive review  of  current  solid  waste  dis- 
posal technology.  We  want  to  find  the 
solutions  to  two  key  problems: 

—How  to  bring  down  the  present  high 

costs  of  solid  waste  disposal. 
How  to  improve  and  strengthen  gov- 
ernment-wide research  and  develop- 
ment in  this  field. 

ACRICTTLTURAL    WASTES 

The  new  agricultural  and  land  man- 
agement techniques   that  increase   the 
productivity    of    our    farms    have    also 
brought  new  problems: 
—Sou  and  other  substances  polluting 
our  streams  are  the  result  of  the 
erosion    of    farmlands    and    other 
areas.  This  cause  of  pollution  has 
never    been    fully    controlled    and 
rapidly  expanding  suburban  develop- 
ment has  aggravated  it. 

Added  amounts  of  animal  wastes  are 

generated  from  the  efficient  concen- 
tration of  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep  In 
feed  lots. 
We  must  not  permit  harmful  effects 
on  fish,  other  wUdllfe  and  on  drinking 
water  supplies  of  chemicals  from  fertil- 
izer    and     pesticides— whatever     their 
source. 


Many  of  these  problems  can  be  dealt 
with  through  existing  programs.  But 
some  wUl  require  new  research  and  new 
approaches.  ^  ..  _. 

/  am  instructing  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  conduct  a  government-wide  re- 
view of  these  problems. 

THE  SPLENDOR  OP  A  CONTINENT 

Before  anything  else,  Americans  had 
the  splendor  of  a  continent.  Behind  tne 
facade  of  our  cities,  beyond  the  concrete 
ribbons  that  connect  them,  much  of  that 
splendor  remains. 

It  is  thero  because  men  of  vision  ana 
foresight-men  like  Gifford  Pinchot. 
Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Franklin  Roose- 
velt—determined that  the  people's  oldest 
legswjy.  the  inheritance  of  a  spacious  land, 
must  be  preserved. 

It  is  for  each  generation  to  carry  on 
that  work. 

In  our  time,  the  task  has  become  more 
difficult— but  ever  more  urgent.  Our 
numbers  grow,  our  cities  become  more 
crowded,  the  pace  of  our  lives  quickens— 
but  man's  need  to  raise  his  spirits  and 
expand  his  vision  stUl  endures. 

A  clear  stream,  a  long  horizon,  a  forest 
wilderness  and  open  sky— these  are  man's 
most  ancient  possessions.  In  a  modern 
society,  they  are  his  most  priceless. 

NATIONAL  PARKS  AND  RECHEATION   AREAS 

In  the  past  stveral  years,  we  have 
authorized  the  addition  of  more  than  2.2 
miUion  acres  to  the  Nation's  Park  Sys- 
tem. 

We  are  actually  preserving  more 
lands — over  1.7  million  acres  in  1967 — for 
conservation  and  the  recreational  enjoy- 
ment of  America's  families  than  the  bull- 
dozer and  power  shovel  are  taking  over. 
A  park,  however  splendid,  has  little 
appeal  to  a  famUy  that  cannot  reach  it. 
The  magnificent  areas  preserved  in  the 
early  days  of  conservation  were  remote 
from  the  cities— and  many  Americans 
had  to  travel  half  a  continent  to  visit 
them. 

The  new  conservation  is  buUt  on  a  new- 
promise — to  bring  parks  closer  to  the 
people.  The  man  who  works  hard  all 
week — the  laborer,  the  shopkeeper,  the 
subway  rider — deserves  a  chance  to  es- 
cape the  city's  crush  and  congestion.  He 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  give  his 
chUdren  a  weekend  of  recreation  and 
beauty  and  fresh  air. 

To  provide  this  chance  Is  the  purpose 
of  our  program. 

In  the  last  several  years.  32  of  the  35 
areas  set  aside  by  the  new  conservation- 
seashores,  lakeshores,  and  parks— were 
located  near  large  urban  centers — North. 
West.  East,  and  South.  They  are  withm 
easy  driving  distance  of  120  mUlion  of 
our  people.  For  example: 
—The  resident  of  New  York  City  can 
within   an   hour   or   so   reach   the 
beaches  and  waters  of  the  Fire  Is- 
land National  Seashore,  estoblished 
in  1965. 
—A  famUy  living  in  the  Washington. 
D.C.  area  has— since  1965 — been  able 
to  enjoy  the  advantoges  and  scenic 
wonders  of  Assateague  Island  Na- 
tional Seashore,  only  3  hours  away 
by  car. 

Citizens  of  Chicago  wUl  soon  be  able 

to  visit  the  conveniently  located  In- 


diana   Dunes    National    Lakeshore. 
whose  development  began  last  year. 
—A  father  in  Kentucky  can  take  his 
son  hunting  and  camping  in  the  new 
"Land  Between  the  Lakes"  recrea- 
tion area,  which  wiU  serve  miUions 
of  Americans  in  the  Southeast. 
—Boy  Scout  troops  in  the  Southwest 
can  explore  and  hike  through  the 
Guadalupe  National  Park  in  Texas. 
—People  in  North  Carolina  wiU  have 
easy  access  to  the  Cape  Lookout  Na- 
tional Seashore,  now  underway. 
In  1967  almost  140  million  visits  were 
made  to  National  Park  areas.  These  visits 
are  Increasing  steadily— a  tribute  to  the 
quaUty  and  importance  of  our  parks.  It 
is  also  a  signal  that  more  parks  are 

needed.  ,    ^    . 

Paramount  among  our  last-chance 
conservation  opportimltles  Is  the  creation 
of  a  Redwood  National  Park  in  Northern 
California  to  preserve  the  tallest,  most 
ancient  sentinels  of  nature  on  the  Ameri- 
can continent.  A  park  in  this  region 
would  benefit  millions  of  Americans  liv- 
ing on  the  West  Coast  who  could  reach 
the  park  within  an  afternoon's  drive. 

/  urge  the  House  to  seize  this  oppor- 
tunity and  complete  action  on  a  Red- 
wood bill  this  year. 

1  also  recommend  that  the  House  com- 
plete action  on  two  other  major  addi- 
tions to  the  Park  System  that  we  sought 
and  the  Senate  approved  last  year: 
—North   Cascades   National  Park   in 
Washington    State,    the    American 
Alps,  an  unsurpassed  spectacle  of 
mountain  beauty  in  the  great  North- 
west. 
—Apostle  Islands  National  Lakeshore, 
along  Wisconsin's  most  scenic  water 
areas. 
We  can  achieve  a  new  concept  in  con- 
servation—greater than  a   park,  more 
than  the  preservation  of  a  river— by  be- 
ginning this  year  to  make  the  Potomac 
a  living  part  of  our  national  life. 

That  great  river,  coursing  through 
Maryland,  Virginia  and  West  Virginia, 
cradles  much  of  our  early  history.  Five 
million  people  Uve  within  50  mUes  of  its 
shores,  and  its  legend  beckons  milUons 
more  from  every  part  of  the  Nation.  For 
the  Potomac  is  truly  the  American  River. 
/  urge  the  Congress  to  authorize  the 
development  of  a  uniquely  historic  area— 
the  Potomac  National  River.  Failure  to 
act  now  will  make  us  the  shame  of  gen- 
erations to  come. 


SCENIC    TRAILS.    RrVERS    AND    WILDERNESS    AREAS 

The  urgent  work  of  conservation  leads 
us  into  three  other  areas. 

A  citizen  should  bs  able  to  leave  his  car 
behind  and  explore  a  scenic  traU  on 
foot,  by  bicycle  or  horse.  He  can  do  that 
if  we  establish  a  nationwide  network  of 
scenic  trails,  many  near  our  large  cities 
and  through  historic  areas.  Once  again, 
I  urge  the  Congress — as  I  did  last  year— 
to  autfiorize  a  network  of  scenic  trails. 

"The  time  has  come."  I  said  in  1965, 
"to  identify  and  preserve  free-flowing 
stretches  of  our  great  scenic  rivers  be- 
fore growth  and  development  make  the 
beauty  of  the  unspoiled  waterway  a 
memory." 

Let  this  be  the  session  of  Congress 
that  grasps  the  opportunity. 


Last  year  the  Senate  passed  a  biU  to 
save  seven  wild  rivers  and  five  scenic 
rivers.  /  urfire  the  Conrgess  to  complete 
action  this  year  on  legislation  which 
would  establish  a  scenic  rivers  system. 

One  of  the  greatest  delights  for  an 
American  is  to  visit  a  primitive  area  of 
his  land  in  its  natural  splendor. 

In  1964,  the  Congress  passed  the  WU- 
derness  Act^-a  mUestone  in  conserva- 
tion policy.  It  permits  the  Government 
to  set  aside,  at  little  cost  to  the  taxpayer, 
some  of  the  truly  unspoUed  areas  of  our 
continent.  . , 

Last  year  I  aske^l  the  Congress  to  add 
the  first  four  wUdemess  areas  to  the  sys- 
tem: San  Rafael  in  California.  Mount 
Jefferson  in  Oregon.  San  Gabriel  in  CaU- 
fornia.  and  Washakie  in  Wyoming. 

/  urge  the  Congress  to  complete  action 
on  these  wilderness  areas. 

I  am  today  recommending  the  addi- 
tion of  seven  new  areas  to  the  wilder- 
ness system,  embracing  more  than  400,- 
000  acres  of  mountain  and  forest  and 
lake.  These  new  wilderness  areas  are: 
— Mt.  Baldy  in  Arizona's  Apache  Na- 
tional Forest. 
The  Desolation  Wilderness  in  Cali- 
fornia's Eldorado  National  Forest. 

Trie  Flat  Tops,  in  Colorado's  Routt 

and  White  River  National  Forests. 
— Pine  Mountain  in  Arizona's  Prescott 
and  Tonto  National  Forests. 

The  Spanish  Peaks,   in   Montana's 

Gallatin  National  Forest. 
— The  Ventana  Wilderness  in  Califor- 
nia's Los  Padres  National  Forest. 
— Sycamore     Canyon     in     Arizona's 
Coconino,  Kaibab.  and  Prescott  Na- 
tional F'orests. 
We  are  now  surveying  unspoiled  and 
primitive  areas  in  Arkansas.  Oklahoma, 
Georgia,  and  Florida  as  further  possible 
additions  to  the  Wilderness  system. 

THE      LAND      AND      WATER      CONSERVATION      rUND 

The  machinery  to  finance  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Federal  recreation  lands  and  to 
help  the  States  plan,  acquire  and  develop 
their  own  parks  and  forests  is  provided 
by  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 

Fund. 

That  Fund  draws  upon  revenues  from 
motorboat  fuel  taxes.  Federal  recreation 
area  admission  charges,  and  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  surplus  Federal  lands. 

Fcr  Fiscal  1969,  I  recommended  new 
obligational  authority  of  $130  million  for 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund — an  increase  of  $11  million  over 
1968. 

But  this  alone  may  not  be  enough. 
The  need  for  more  recreation  acreage  to 
serve  our  growing  population — along 
with  rising  land  costs— requires  that  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  be 
enlarged. 

The  longer  we  wait  to  acquire  land  for 
recreational  purposes,  the  more  those 
lands  will  cost. 

A  suitable  addition  to  those  sources  of 
revenues  now  authorized  can  be  found 
in  the  receipts  from  our  mineral  leases 
in  the  Outer  Continentol  Shelf.  That 
Shelf  belongs  to  the  people,  and  it  is  only 
right  that  revenues  from  it  be  used  for 
the  people's  benefit.  /  recommend  that 
the  Congress  authorize  the  use  c/  part  of 
these  revenues  to  augment  the  Land  and 
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The  Clean  Air  Act  of  1963  gave  the 
Federal  Government  authority  to  help 
SUtes  and  local  communities  plan  effec- 
Uve  programs  to  combat  pollution. 

In  1965  at  my  request,  the  Congress 
strengthened  that  Act  by  empowering 
the  Secretarv  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  set  standards  controlling  au- 
tomobile exhaust  pollution— a  major  and 
mobile  source  of  air  contaminants. 

Last  year  we  took  a  giant  step  with 
the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967.  That  Act: 
— WUl  help  our  States  abate  pollution 
In  the  only  practical  way— on  a  re- 
gional basis.  For  air  knows  no  man- 
made  boundary. 

Gives     the     Government     standby 

power  to  Impose  Federal  standards 
or  enforce  State  sUndards.  If  the 
Stotes  do  not  act. 
—Gives  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  new  power  to 
stop  serious  cases  of  pollution  that 
present  a  clear  hazard  to  the  pub- 
lics  health. 
—Through  accelerated  research  and 
testing,  will  help  provide  the  tech- 
nological   answers   to    this   baffling 
problem:    How  can  we   most  eco- 
nomically   and   effecUvely    prevent 
pollution  at  Its  source— In  the  fuels, 
while  those  fuels  are  being  burned, 
or  before  the  fumes  reach  the  air? 
To  carry  out  our  efforts  to  fight  atr 
vollution.  I  am  seeking  some  $128  mil- 
lion for  Fiscal  1969— more  than  ice  have 
committed  in  any  past  year. 

I  have  directed  the  Secretary  of 
Health  Education,  and  Welfare  to  des- 
ignate 'the  Nation's  principal  Air  Qual- 
ity Control  Regions  within  the  next  few 
months,  and  to  publish  Air  Quality  cri- 
teria and  related  Information  on  con- 
trol techniques.  This  information  will 
give  States,  local  governments  and  in- 
dustry the  cost  and  control  data  they 
need  to  carr>  out  their  responslbUltles. 

One  day  we  wUl  have  clean  air  over 
America— but  only  if  all  levels  of  Gov- 
ernment and  Industry  work  closely  and 
conscientiously.  The  legislation  now  on 
the  books  provides  the  framework  for 
a  partnership  without  precedent,  match- 
ing the  dimension  of  the  need.  The  prob- 
lem deeply  affects  us  all.  and  aU  of  us 
share  the  responsibility  for  solving  It. 

I  am  confident  that  those  responsibili- 
ties will  be  carried  out— and  that  we 
can  return  to  the  American  people  a 
fundamental  right  of  their  national 
heritage:  the  right  to  breathe  clean  air. 

ASSlSTANCi:      IN      HA«D8HIP     CA«E« 

We  have  looked  carefully  into  the  ques- 
tion whether  water  and  air  poUutlon 
control  wiU  have  a  serious  economic  Im- 
pact on  American  Industry. 

According  to  recent  studies,  the  cost 
should  be  small  for  most  firms. 

In  some  cases,  however,  pollution  con- 
trol costs  may  present  undue  financial 
hardships  to  both  a  business  and  a  com- 
munity. /  have  asked  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  the  Administrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  to  give 
jtriority  attention  to  providing  assistance 
in  these  hardship  situations. 

U*    AWD    WATiai    POLLUTION    FKOSI    FtOtBAI. 
INSTALLATIONS 

In  the  field  of  pollution,  it  is  not 
enough  for  an  enlightened  Federal  gov- 


ernment to  stimulate  the  work  of  the 
States,  localities  and  private  Industry.  It 
must  also  set  a  good  example  for  the 
Nation. 

Across  America,  federal  installations 
are  adopting  the  latest  air  and  water 
pollution  control  methods.  During  the 
coming  year,  that  effort  wUl  be  intensi- 
fied. 

We  expect  to  devote  $53  million  to  the 
task  for  thirteen  separate  federal  agen- 
cies and  360  air  and  water  poUutlon 
abatement  projects. 

NOISB    CONTROL 

What  was  once  critically  described  as 
"the  busy  hum  of  traffic"  has  now  turned 
Into  an  imbearable  din  for  many  city 
dwellers. 

The  crescendo  of  noise — whether  It 
comes  from  truck  or  jackhammer.  siren 
or  airplane — Is  more  than  an  irrlteting 
nuisance.  It  intrudes  on  privacy,  shatters 
serenity  and  can  inflict  pain. 

We  dare  not  be  complacent  about  this 
ever-mounting  volume  of  noise.  In  the 
years  ahead.  It  can  bring  even  more  dis- 
comfort—and  worse— to  the  lives  of 
people. 

/  am  directing  all  departments  of  Gov- 
ernment to  take  account  of  noise  factors 
in  choosing  the  location  and  design  of 
buildings,  highways  and  other  facilities 
whose  construction  is  assisted  by  Federal 
funds. 

I  also  urge  the  Congress  to  take  prompt 
action  on  legislation  to  strengthen  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  deal  with  aircraft  noise.  We 
need  greater  capacity  to  deal  with  the 
rapidly  growing  noise  problem  created  by 
our  expanding  air  transportation 
system. 

SURPACI    MINING 


An  air  traveler  over  some  of  the  rich- 
est coimtry  in  America  can  look  down 
upon  deep  scars  gouging  the  earth,  acres 
of  ravaged  soil  stretching  out  on  either 
side. 

Advances  in  mining  technology  have 
allowed  us  to  extract  the  earth's  minerals 
economically  and  swiftly. 

But  too  often  these  new  techniques 
have  been  used  unwisely  and  stripping 
machines  have  torn  coal  and  other 
minerals  from  the  surface  of  the  land, 
leaving  2  million  acres  of  this  Nation 
sterile  and  destroyed.  The  unsightly  scars 
of  strip  mining  blight  the  beauty  of  en- 
tire areas,  and  erosion  of  the  damaged 
land  pours  silt  and  acid  Into  our  streams. 

Under  present  practices,  only  one-* 
third  of  the  land  being  mined  Is  also  be- 
ing reclaimed.  This  start  has  been  made 
by  responsible  individuals,  by  mining 
companies,  and  by  the  States  that  have 
already  enacted  laws  to  regulate  surface 
mining. 

America  needs  a  nationwide  system  to 
assure  that  all  lands  disturbed  by  siu-face 
mining  In  the  future  will  be  reclaimed. 
This  can  best  be  achieved  through  co- 
operative efforts  between  the  States  and 
the  Federal  Government. 

/  propose  the  Surface  Mining  Recla- 
mation Act  of  1968.  Under  this  Act: 

—Criteria  will  be  established  which 
the  States  wi:i  use  In  developing 
their  own  regulatory  plans. 

—The  SUtes.  assisted  by  Federal 
grants,  will  develop  their  own  plans 


within  two  years  and  submit  them  to 
the  Secretary  of   the  Interior  for 
review  and  approval. 
—The  Secretary  will  Impose  Federal 
standards   if   the   State  plans   are 
Inadequate  or  if  they  are  not  sub- 
mitted. 
Surface  mining  also  occurs  on  Fed- 
eral lands.  To  enable  Government  to 
take  the  lead  in  this  Important  conserva- 
tion effort,  I  have  directed  that: 
—Federal  Agencies  assure  that  their 
regulations    require    the    reclama- 
tion of  Federal  lands  leased  for  sur- 
face mining. 

From  now  on.  Federal  contracts  for 

the  purchase  of  coal  and  other  sur- 
face-mined minerals  contain  effec- 
tive reclamation  clauses. 

SOLID  WASTE  DIsPOS.\L 

In    1965.    I    recommended    and    the 
Congress  approved  a  national  planning, 
research  and  development  program  to 
find  ways  to  dispose  of  the  annual  dis- 
card of  solid  wastes— millions  of  tons  of 
garbage    and    rubbish,    old    automobile 
hulks,  abandoned  refrigerators,  slaugh- 
terhouse refuse.  This  waste— enough  to 
fill  the  Panama  Canal  four  times  over- 
mars  the  landscapes  in  cities,  suburbia 
and  countryside  alike.  It  breeds  disease- 
carrying  Insects  and  rodents,  and  much 
of  it  finds  its  way  Into  the  air  and  water. 
The  problem  Is  not  only  to  learn  how 
to  get  rid  of  these  substances— but  also 
how  to  convert  waste  economically  Into 
useful  materials.  Millions  of  dollars  of 
useful  by-products  may  go  up  in  smoke, 
or  be  buried  under  the  earth. 

Already  scientists  working  under  the 
1965  Act  have  learned  much  about  how 
soils  absorb  and  assimilate  wastes.  States 
and  local  communities  have  drawn  up 
their  plans  for  solid  waste  disposal. 
That  Act  expires  In  June.  1969. 
To  continue  our  efforts.  I  recommend 
a  one-year  extension  of  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act. 

In  addition.  /  am  directing  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology working  with  the  appropriate 
Cabinet  officers  to  undertake  a  compre- 
hensive review  of  current  solid  waste  dis- 
posal technology.  We  want  to  find  the 
solutions  to  two  key  problems: 

How  to  bring  down  the  present  high 

costs  of  solid  waste  disposal. 

How  to  improve  and  strengthen  gov- 

emment-wlde  research  and  develop- 
ment in  this  field. 


AORICULTinUL    WASTES 

The  new  agricultural  and  land  man- 
agement techniques  that  increase  the 
productivity  of  our  farms  have  also 
brought  new  problems: 

Soil  and  other  substances  polluting 

our  streams  are  the  result  of  the 
erosion    of    farmlands    and    other 
areas.  This  cause  of  pollution  has 
never    been    fully    controlled    and 
rapidly  expanding  suburban  develop- 
ment has  aggravated  it. 
—Added  amounts  of  animal  wastes  are 
generated  from  the  efficient  concen- 
tration of  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep  in 
feed  lots. 
We  must  not  permit  harmful  effects 
on  fish,  other  wUdlife  and  on  drinking 
water  supplies  of  chemicals  from  fertil- 
izer    and     pesticides — whatever     their 
source. 
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Many  of  these  problems  can  be  dealt 
with  through  existing  programs.  But 
some  will  require  new  research  and  new 
approaches. 

/  am  instructing  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  conduct  a  government-wide  re- 
view of  these  problems. 

THE  SPLENDOR  OF  A  CONTINENT 

Before  anything  else,  Americans  had 
the  splendor  of  a  continent.  Behind  tne 
facade  of  our  cities,  beyond  the  concrete 
ribbons  that  connect  them,  much  of  that 
splendor  remains. 

It  Is  there  because  men  of  vision  ana 
foresight-men  like  Glfford  Pinchot, 
Theodore  Roosevelt  and  !•  ranklln  Roose- 
velt—determined that  the  peoples  oldest 
legacy,  the  Inheritance  of  a  spacious  land, 
must  be  preserved. 

It  is  for  each  generation  to  carry  on 
that  work. 

In  our  time,  the  task  has  become  more 
difficult— but  ever  more  urgent.  Our 
numbers  grow,  our  cities  become  more 
crowded,  the  pace  of  our  lives  quickens— 
but  man's  need  to  raise  his  spirits  and 
expand  his  vision  still  endures. 

A  clear  stream,  a  long  horizon,  a  forest 
wilderness  and  open  sky— these  are  man's 
most  ancient  ijosstssions.  In  a  modern 
society,  they  are  his  most  priceless. 
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NATIONAL  PAUKS  AND  RECREATION  AREAS 

In  the  past  several  years,  we  have 
authorized  the  addition  of  more  than  2.2 
million  acres  to  the  Nation's  Park  Sys- 
tem. 

We  are  actually  preserving  more 
lands — over  1.7  million  acres  in  1967 — for 
conservation  and  the  recreational  enjoy- 
ment of  America's  families  than  the  bull- 
dozer and  power  shovel  are  taking  over. 
A  park,  however  splendid,  has  little 
appeal  to  a  family  that  cannot  reach  It. 
The  magnificent  areas  preserved  in  the 
early  dsiys  of  conservation  were  remote 
from  the  cities— and  many  Americans 
had  to  travel  half  a  continent  to  visit 
them. 

The  new  conservation  Is  built  on  a  new 
promise — to  bring  parks  closer  to  the 
people.  The  man  who  works  hard  all 
week— the  laborer,  the  shopkeeper,  the 
subway  rider — deserves  a  chance  to  es- 
cape the  city's  crush  and  congestion.  He 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  give  his 
children  a  weekend  of  recreation  and 
beauty  and  fresh  air. 

To  provide  this  chance  Is  the  purpose 
of  our  program. 

In  the  last  several  years.  32  of  the  35 
areas  set  aside  by  the  new  conservation- 
seashores,  lakeshores.  and  parks — were 
located  near  large  urban  centers — North, 
West,  East,  and  SouUi.  They  are  within 
easy  driving  distance  of  120  million  of 
our  people.  For  example: 
—The  resident  of  New  York  City  can 
within   an   hour   or   so   reach   the 
beaches  and  waters  of  the  Fire  Is- 
land National  Seashore,  established 
in  1965. 

A  family  living  in  the  Washington. 

D.C.  area  has— since  1965 — been  able 
to  enjoy  the  advantages  and  scenic 
wonders  of  Assateague  Island  Na- 
tional Seashore,  only  3  hours  away 
by  car. 
—Citizens  of  Chicago  will  soon  be  able 
to  visit  the  conveniently  located  In- 


diana   Dunes   National   Lakeshore. 
whose  development  began  last  year. 
—A  father  In  Kentucky  can  take  his 
son  hvmting  and  camping  in  the  new 
"Land  Between  the  Lakes"  recrea- 
tion area,  which  wUl  serve  mlUlons 
of  Americans  In  the  Southeast. 
—Boy  Scout  troops  In  the  Southwest 
can  explore  and  hike  through  the 
Guadalupe  National  Park  in  Texas. 
—People  in  North  Carolina  will  have 
easy  access  to  the  Cape  Lookout  Na- 
tional Seashore,  now  underway. 
In  1967  almost  140  million  visits  were 
made  to  National  Park  areas.  These  visits 
are  increasing  steadily— a  tribute  to  the 
quality  and  importance  of  our  parks.  It 
is  also  a  signal  that  more  parks  are 

needed.  ,    ^    . 

Paramount  among  our  last-chance 
conservation  opportimltles  Is  the  creation 
of  a  Redwood  National  Park  In  Northern 
California  to  preserve  the  tallest,  most 
ancient  sentinels  of  nature  on  the  Ameri- 
can continent.  A  park  In  this  region 
would  benefit  millions  of  Americans  liv- 
ing on  the  West  Coast  who  could  reach 
the  park  within  an  afternoon's  drive. 

/  urge  the  House  to  seize  this  oppor- 
tunity and  complete  action  on  a  Red- 
wood bill  tliis  year. 

I  also  recommend  that  the  House  com- 
plete action  on  two  other  major  addi- 
tions to  the  Park  System  that  we  sought 
and  the  Senate  approved  last  year: 
—North   Cascades   National   Park   m 
Washington    State,    the    American 
Alps,  an  unsurpassed  spectacle  of 
mountain  beauty  in  the  great  North- 
west. ,     ^ 
—Apostle  Islands  National  Lakeshore, 
along  Wisconsin's  most  scenic  water 
areas. 
We  can  achieve  a  new  concept  in  con- 
servation—greater than  a   park,  more 
than  the  preservation  of  a  river— by  be- 
ginning this  year  to  make  the  Potomac 
a  living  part  of  our  national  life. 

That  great  river,  coursing  through 
Maryland,  Virginia  and  West  Virginia, 
cradles  much  of  our  early  history.  Rve 
million  people  Uve  within  50  miles  of  Its 
shores,  and  Its  legend  beckons  milUons 
more  from  every  part  of  the  Nation.  For 
the  Potomac  is  tnily  the  American  River. 
/  urge  the  Congress  to  authorize  the 
development  of  a  uniquely  historic  area— 
the  Potomac  National  River.  Failure  to 
act  now  will  make  us  the  shame  of  gen- 
erations to  come. 

SCENIC    TRAILS,    RIVERS    AND    WILDERNESS    AREAS 

The  urgent  work  of  conservation  leads 
us  into  three  other  areas. 

A  citizen  should  bs  able  to  leave  his  car 
behind  and  explore  a  scenic  trail  on 
foot,  by  bicycle  or  horse.  He  can  do  that 
If  we  establish  a  nationwide  network  of 
scenic  trails,  many  near  our  large  cities 
and  through  historic  areas.  Once  again, 
I  urge  the  Congress — as  /  did  last  year— 
to  authorize  a  network  of  scenic  trails. 

"The  time  has  come,"  I  said  in  1965, 
"to  identify  and  preserve  free-flowing 
stretches  of  our  great  scenic  rivers  be- 
fore growth  and  development  make  the 
beauty  of  the  unspoiled  waterway  a 
memory." 

Let  this  be  the  session  of  Congi-ess 
that  grasps  the  opportunity. 


Last  year  the  Senate  passed  a  bill  to 
save  seven  wild  rivers  and  five  scenic 
rivers.  /  urge  the  Conrgess  to  complete 
action  this  year  on  legislation  which 
would  establish  a  scenic  rivers  system. 

One  of  the  greatest  delights  for  an 
American  is  to  visit  a  primitive  area  of 
his  land  in  its  natural  splendor. 

In  1964,  the  Congress  passed  the  Wil- 
derness Act^-a  milestone  In  conserva- 
tion policy.  It  permits  the  Government 
to  set  aside,  at  Uttle  cost  to  the  taxpayer, 
some  of  the  truly  imspoUed  areas  of  our 
continent.  , , 

Last  year  I  aske^l  the  Congress  to  add 
the  first  four  wilderness  areas  to  the  sys- 
tem: San  Rafael  in  California.  Mount 
Jefferson  in  Oregon.  San  Gabriel  In  Cali- 
fornia, and  Washakie  in  Wyoming. 

/  urge  the  Congress  to  complete  action 
on  these  wilderness  areas. 

I  am  today  recommending  the  addi- 
tion of  seven  new  areas  to  the  wilder- 
ness system,  embracing  more  than  400.- 
000  acres  of  mountain  and  forest  and 
lake.  These  new  wilderness  areas  are: 
Mt.  Baldy  in  Arizona's  Apache  Na- 
tional Forest. 
The  Desolation  Wilderness  in  Cali- 
fornia's Eldorado  National  Forest. 

Trie  Flat  Tops,  in  Colorado's  Routt 

and  White  River  National  Forests. 
— Pine  Mountain  in  Arizona's  Prescott 
and  Tonto  National  Forests. 

The  Spanish   Peaks,   in   Montana's 

Gallatin  National  Forest. 
—The  Ventana  Wilderness  in  Califor- 
nia's Los  Padres  National  Forest. 
—Sycamore     Canyon     in     Arizona's 
Coconino,  Kalbab,  and  Prescott  Na- 
tional Forests. 
We  are  now  surveying  unspoiled  and 
primitive  areas  in  Arkansas,  Oklahoma. 
Georgia,  and  Florida  as  further  possible 
additions  to  the  Wilderness  system. 

THE     LAND     AND      WATER      CONSERVATION      FUND 

The  machinery  to  finance  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Federal  recreation  lands  and  to 
help  the  States  plan,  acquire  and  develop 
their  own  parks  and  forests  Is  provided 
by  the  Land  and  Water  Consen-atlon 

Fund. 

That  Fund  draws  upon  revenues  from 
motorboat  fuel  taxes.  Federal  recreation 
area  admission  charges,  and  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  surplus  Federal  lands. 

For  Fiscal  1969.  I  recommended  new 
obligaticnal  authority  of  $130  million  for 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund — an  increase  of  $11  million  over 
1968. 

But  this  alone  may  not  be  enough. 
The  need  for  more  recreation  acreage  to 
serve  our  growing  population — along 
with  rising  land  costs— requires  that  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  be 
enlarged. 

The  lon!?er  we  wait  to  acquire  land  for 
recreational  purposes,  the  more  those 
lands  will  cost. 

A  suitable  addition  to  those  sources  of 
revenues  now  authorized  can  be  found 
In  the  receipts  from  our  mlneial  leases 
in  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf.  That 
Shelf  belongs  to  the  people,  and  it  is  only 
right  that  revenues  from  it  be  used  for 
the  people's  benefit.  /  recommend  that 
the  Congress  authorize  the  use  of  part  of 
these  revenues  to  augment  the  Land  and 
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Water  Conse-vatton  Fund  to  raise  it  up 
to  a  level  of  $200  million  a  year  for  the 
next  five  years. 

TH«     MATIOM*     HICHWATB 

More  than  any  other  mark  we  make 
upon  the  land,  the  signature  of  mld-20th 
Century  America  Is  found  In  the  more 
than  3  million  miles  of  highways  that 
cross  and  link  a  continent. 

It  is  not  enough  that  those  highways 
be  roads  of  utility.  They  must  also  be 
safe  and  pleasant  to  travel. 

We  have  embarked  on  a  major  cam- 
paign to  make  them  safe,  m  the  High- 
way and  Traffic  Safety  AcU  of  1966. 

In  1965— in  the  Highway  Beautiflca- 
tlon  Act — we  set  out  to  make  them  at- 
tractive. In  partnership  with  the  States, 
we  determined  to  remove  and  control 
the  eyesores  that  mar  the  landscape — 
auto  graveyards,  unsightly  billboards, 
junk  heaps. 

Early  last  year  I  asked  the  Congress 
to  extend  that  Act — which  expired  on 
June  30.  1967— for  two  additional  years. 
The  Senate  passed  a  one-year  extension. 
It  is  still  awaiting  House  action.  The 
Highway  Beautiflcation  Act  represents 
an  important  item  of  unfinished  business 
before  the  Congress.  /  urge  the  Congress 
to  complete  action  on  the  bill  so  that 
we  can  get  on  with  the  job  of  making 
America  a  more  beautiful  place  to  live. 
Our  highways  must  be  in  harmony 
with  the  communities  and  countrysides 
of  which  they  are  part.  Too  often  in  the 
past,  this  need  has  received  little  more 
than  lip  service. 

A  distinguished  Citizens'  Advisory 
Committee  on  Recreation  and  Natural 
Beauty,  under  the  Chairmanship  of  Mr. 
Laurance  Rockefeller,  has  reported: 
•Highways  have  eflects  that  reach  far 
beyond  those  who  drive  on  them:  yet 
our  present  devices  for  choosing  loca- 
tions are  still  based  mostly  on  require- 
ments of  the  highway  user  rather  than 
the  community  at  large." 

Under  the  new  authority  in  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  Act.  we  are 
moving    now    to    assure    that    natural 
beauty    and    recreational    factors    are 
woven   into   the   highway   and   freeway 
planning  process,  along  with  traditional 
engineering  and  cost  considerations. 
— The  Secretary  of  Transportation  is 
requiring  States  to  give  full  consid- 
eration to  the  views  of  local  groups — 
and   private   citizens   in   preparing 
their  route  selections  for  federally 
^        supported  highways. 

— The  Secretaries  of  Transportation. 
Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
Interior,  and  Agriculture  will  review 
exceptional  cases  which  raise  ques- 
tions concerning  a  proposed  highway 
routes  impact  on  scenic  and  historic 
values. 

ROADSIDE   PABKS 

A  highway  should  not  be  an  unending 
ribbon  of  concrete  from  point  to  point. 

American  families  traveling  on  their 
roads  should  be  able  to  stop,  to  stretch 
their  legs,  to  open  a  picnic  lunch  and  re- 
lax before  going  on  their  way. 

A  park  along  the  roadside — with  land- 
scaped grounds,  an  outdoor  stove  and 
tables,  a  path  to  explore — should  be  part 
of  every  travel  experience.  These  way 
stations  are  not  expensive.  But  they  can 


add  immeasurably  to  the  comfort  and 
enjoyment  of  a  family  on  a  trip. 

/  have  directed  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  work  with  the  Governors 
arid  Highway  Commissioners  of  each 
State  on  a  priority  program  to  increase 
substantially  the  number  and  quality  of 
rest  and  scenic  areas  along  the  Federal' 
aid  Highway  System. 

VOLUNTTEIW    FOB    CONSBUVATION 

All  across  America,  men  and  women, 
boys  and  girls  are  making  their  cities  and 
communities  better  places  to  live.  In 
garden  clubs  and  civic  leagues,  in  Scout 
troops.  4-H  clubs,  and  Junior  Chambers 
of  Commerce,  they  are  planting  and 
painting,  cleaning  and  building,  growing 
and   repairing. 

This  is  the  army  of  conservation  vol- 
unteers, and  they  number  in  the  mil- 
lions. 

I  propose  this  action  program  for  vol- 
unteers  to   make   America   a   place   of 
beauty,  enriching  its  communities,  and 
raising  the  spirits  of  their  people,  volun- 
teers to: 
— Increase  local  conservation  efforts  in 
every  community,  through  the  full 
participation  of  all  citizens. 
—Extend     the     National     Paint-Up, 
Clean-Up.  Pix-Up  Week,  now  an  an- 
nual event,  to  a  seasonal  event,  four 
times  a  year. 
— Encjurage  every  city  to  beautify  its 
approaches,  through  the  planting  of 
trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers  native  to 
the  area. 
— Impress  upon  every  citizen  the  con- 
tribution he  can  make  simply  by  ob- 
serving the  "No  Litter"  signs  as  he 
drives  along  the  highway  and  walks 
along  the  street.  Clean-up  is  costly. 
For  example,  it  takes  S2.000  of  the 
taxpayers'  money  each  year  to  keep 
each  mile  of  highway  leading  into 
the  Nation  s  capital  free  of  refuse. 
— Call  upon  the  news  media  to  encour- 
age the  conservation  work  of  local 
groups.  Television  and  radio  stations, 
which  are  granted  the  public  air- 
ways, have  a  special  obligation  to 
highlight  these  worthy  public  events. 
The  volunteer  work  for  conservation 
deserves  recognition  and  honor.  It  de- 
serves  help   in   mobilizing    for   greater 
efforts  in  the  years  ahead. 

Accordingly.  I  am  asking  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  on  Recreation  and  Natural 
Beauty  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
in  cooperation  with  the  Governors  and 
Mayors  to  join  with  private  organizations 
in  sponsoring  a  series  of  regional  work- 
shops to  focus  attention  on  those  areas 
where  greater  private  conservation  ef- 
forts would  be  particularly  productive. 

THX  OCEANS 

The  seas  are  the  world's  oldest  fron- 
tiers. As  Longfellow  observed,  they  not 
only  separate — but  imite — mankind. 

Even  in  the  Age  of  Space,  the  sea  re- 
mains our  greatest  mystery.  But  we  know 
that  in  its  sunless  depths,  a  richness  is 
still  locked  which  holds  vast  promise  for 
the  improvement  of  men's  lives — In  all 
nations. 

Those  ocean  roads,  which  so  often  have 
been  the  path  of  conquest,  csm  now  be 
turned  to  the  search  for  enduring  peace. 

The    task    of    exploring    the    ocean's 


depth  for  its  potential  wealth — food, 
minerals,  resources — is  as  vast  as  the  seas 
themselves.  No  one  nation  can  undertake 
that  task  alone.  As  we  have  learned  from 
prior  ventures  in  ocean  exploration,  co- 
operation is  the  only  answer. 

/  have  instructed  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  consult  with  other  nations  on 
the  steps  that  could  be  taken  to  launch 
an  historic  and  unprecedented  adven- 
ture— an  International  Decade  of  Ocean 
Exploration  for  the  1970's. 

Together  the  countries  which  border 
the  seas  can  survey  the  ocean's  resources, 
reaching  where  man  has  never  probed 
before. 

We  hope  that  those  nations  will  Join  in 
this  exciting  and  important  work. 

Already  our  marine  technology  gives  us 
the  ability  to  use  the  ocean  as  a  new  and 
promising  source  of  information  on 
weather  and  climate.  We  can  now  build 
and  moor  electronic  buoys  in  deep  water. 
Unattended,  these  scientific  outposts  can 
transmit  to  shore  data  for  accurate  long- 
range  forecasts. 

The  benefits  will  be  incalculable — to 
farmers,  businessmen,  to  all  travelers. 

This  year  we  can  begin  development 
of  improved  ocean  buoys.  I  urge  the  Con- 
gress to  approve  my  request  for  $5  mil- 
lion in  the  Fiscal  1969  Coast  Guard 
budget  for  this  program. 

As  we  turn  more  and  more  of  our  at- 
tention to  the  exploration  and  the  prom- 
ise of  the  seas.  America  must  train  more 
ocean  scientists  and  engineers. 

In  1966.  I  signed  the  National  Sea 
Grant  College  and  Program  Act.  This 
new  partnership  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  Nation's  universi- 
ties will  prepare  men  and  women  for 
careers  in  the  Marine  Sciences. 

/  recommend  that  the  Congress  ap- 
propriate $6  million  in  Fiscal  1969  to 
advance  this  program. 

THE    CRISIS    OF    CHOICE 

Three  years  ago.  I  said  to  the 
Congress: 

Beauty  must  not  be  Just  a  holiday  treat, 
but  a  part  of  our  dally  life. 

I  return  to  that  theme  in  this  message, 
which  concerns  the  air  we  breathe,  the 
water  we  drink  and  use,  the  oceans  that 
surround  us.  the  land  on  which  we  live. 

These  are  the  elements  of  beauty. 
They  are  the  forces  that  shape  the  lives 
of  all  of  us — housewife  and  farmer, 
worker  and  executive,  whatever  our  in- 
come and  wherever  we  are.  They  are 
the  substance  of  The  New  Conservation. 
•  Today,  the  crisis  of  conservation  is 
no  longer  quiet.  Relentless  and  insistent, 
it  has  surged  into  a  crisis  of  choice. 

Man — who  has  lived  so  long  in  har- 
mony with  nature — is  now  struggling  to 
preserve  its  bounty. 

Man — who  developed  technology  to 
serve  him — is  now  racing  to  prevent  its 
wastes  from  endangering  his  very  exist- 
ence. 

Our  environment  can  sustain  our 
growth  and  nourish  our  future.  Or  it 
can  overwhelm  us. 

History  will  say  that  in  the  1960's  the 
Nation  began  to  take  action  so  long 
delayed. 

But  beginning  is  not  enough.  The 
America  of  the  future  will  reflect  not 
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the  wisdom  with  which  we  saw  the  prob- 
lem, but  the  determination  with  which 
we  saw  It  through. 

If  we  fail  now  to  complete  the  work  so 
nobly  begun,  our  children  will  have  to 
pay  more  than  the  price  of  our  inaction. 
They  will  have  to  bear  the  tragedy  of 
our  irresiwnsiblllty. 

The  new  conservation  is  work  not  for 
some  Americans— but  for  all  Americans. 
All  will  share  in  its  blessings — and  all 
will  suffer  if  the  work  is  neglected.  That 
work  begins  with  the  famUy.  It  extends 
to  all  civic  and  community  groups.  It 
involves  city  hall  and  State  capitol.  And 
finally  it  must  engage  the  concern  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  give  prompt  and 
favorable  consideration  to  the  proposals 
in  this  Message. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  WnrrE  Housb,  March  8,  1968. 


PRESIDENT  ACTS  TO  CLEAR  OUR 
POLLUTED  SKIES 


Mr.  MILLER  Of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  President's  message  to  Congress 
on  conservation  focuses  the  Nation's  at- 
tention on  the  polluted  skies  over  Amer- 
ica— and  the  vigorous  response  we  must 
take  to  cleanse  them. 

Air  pollution  recognizes  no  barriers, 
boundaries,  or  classes.  It  affects  rich  and 
poor  alike — in  every  State  in  our  land. 

It  corrodes  our  metals,  fades  our 
fabrics,  destroys  our  forests  and  farm- 
lands, and  attacks  our  very  health.  To- 
day, millions  of  Americans  with  respira- 
tory and  cardiac  diseases  breathe  the  air 
about  them  at  their  risk. 

An  enlightened  nation  cannot  tolerate 
this.  A  technologically  advanced  nation 
cannot  fail  to  employ  its  genius  to  the 

f  Qejr 

We  can  clean  the  gray  air  that  sur- 
rounds us  if  we  have  the  will— for  in  the 
last  4  years  we  have  found  the  way. 

In  1963  we  launched  our  first  national 
attack  on  pollution  through  the  Clean 
Air  Act  to  enable  States  and  communities 
to  plan  effectively  to  combat  pollution. 
Last  year  we  took  a  giant  step  by  imani- 
mously  approving  the  Air  Quality  Act  of 
1967. 

This  historic  measure  has  given  us  the 
tools  to  do  the  job.  But  we  must  back 
our  votes  with  funds  as  President  John- 
son has  suggested — more  than  we  have 
ever  committed. 

The  investment  we  make  is  large  but 
it  is  one  we  will  fall  to  make  at  our  peril. 

At  stake  is  the  health  of  a  nation.  We 
cannot  fail  to  succeed. 


remarks,    and    to    include    extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President's  conservation  message  Is  a 
comprehensive  treatment  of  a  difficult 
and  urgent  problem. 

In  this  message,  he  voices  again  his 
longstanding  concern  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Potomac  River  and  proposes 
that  we  break  new  ground  by  adopting  a 
new  conservation  concept.  He  recom- 
mends that  we  establish  a  Potomac  Na- 
tional River — a  new  kind  of  park — de- 
veloped around  the  concept  of  a  "green 
sheath." 

The  Potomac  River — winding  through 
the  States  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  and 
West  Virginia  is  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful, least-spoiled  major  rivers  in  the 
eastern  United  States. 

Because  our  Nation's  Capital  stands 
on  its  banks;  because  it  is  so  rich  in  the 
history  of  our  country,  we  all  bear  a 
special  responsibility  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Potomac. 

Five  million  people  now  live  within  50 
miles  of  the  river,  which  means  it  is 
accessible  to  them  for  day  use.  Within 
40  years  or  less  the  population  in  the 
Potomac  Valley  will  double. 

Inherent  in  that  population  increase  is 
a  threat  to  the  integrity  of  the  river. 
Unless  we  act  soon,  urban  sprawl,  resi- 
dential and  industrial  development  will 
change  the  character  of  the  river  beyond 
restoration. 

The  concept  of  the  Potomac  National 
River  is  to  be  spelled  out  in  forthcoming 
legislation.  But  its  purpose  is  clear.  It  is 
to  protect  the  historic,  scenic  shores  of 
the  river.  It  will  also  provide  major  out- 
door recreational  facilities  for  the  people 
of  the  region. 

I  urge  Congress  to  support  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal. 


from  unfair  competition,  while  taking 
needed  steps  to  reduce  or  eliminate  the 
pollution,  erosion,  or  other  damage  that 
coal  strip  mining  can  cause.  I  am  pleased 
to  see  that  the  administration's  bill  close- 
ly resembles  my  bill  in  many  respects. 

I  believe  it  is  worth  noting  that  the 
President's  proposal  does  not  go  as  far 
as  mine  would  in  authorizing  a  program 
to  restore  mined  lands  already  damaged. 
It  does,  however,  call  for  State  regula- 
tion of  all  types  of  surface  mining,  not 
merely  coal  stripping,  and  I  believe  that 
that  may  be  a  worthy  addition.  Studies 
developed  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, I  understand,  show  that  coal  strip 
mining  accounts  for  only  41  percent  of 
the  national  total  of  surface  mined  lands. 
If  other  forms  of  surface  mining  are 
causing  extensive  damage  to  natural  re- 
source values,  then  it  may  well  be  advis- 
able for  the  Congress  to  consider  the  type 
of  broad  State-Federal  regulation  that 
the  administration  is  proposing. 

I  commend  the  President  for  his  ex- 
cellent and  timely  recommendations. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  RECOM- 
MENDS LEGISLATION  FOR  PO- 
TOMAC NATIONAL  RIVER 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 


LEGISLATION  IS  NEEDED  TO  REGU- 
LATE SURFACE  MINING 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  pro- 
posal in  the  President's  conservation 
message  is  of  particular  interest  to  the 
citizens  of  my  district.  I  refer  to  the  pro- 
posal to  establish  Federal  requirements 
for  the  regulation  of  surface  mining. 

The  leadership  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania  in  regulating  coal  strip 
mining  is  well  known  and  I  believe  that 
our  regulations  are  as  effective,  if  not 
more  so.  than  those  of  any  other  State. 
But  I  have  had  a  growing  concern  that 
the  competitive  position  of  Pennsylvania 
coal  miners  might  be  undercut  by  the 
weak  regulation — or  no  regulation  at 
all — of  other  coal-producing  States.  In 
the  first  session  of  this  90th  Congress, 
I  introduced  H.R.  7864  as  an  attempt 
to    protect    Pennsylvania    coal    miners 


SUPPORT    FOR    THE    PRESIDENT'S 
CONSERVATION  MESSAGE 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  his  message  to  Congress  to- 
day on  conservation.  President  Johnson 
stressed  a  problem  that  will  develop 
into  a  major  environmental  health 
hazard  unless  additional  legislation  is 
enacted  now.  I  fully  support  his  pro- 
posals to  deal  with  the  problem  of  solid 
waste  disposal. 

As  our  population  spreads  out  into 
suburbia,  and  suburbia  expands  out- 
ward into  exurbia,  we  are  rapidly  tak- 
ing over  the  land  we  once  used  for  waste 
disposal.  Sanitary  landfill  sites  are  dis- 
appearing. Burning  is  prohibited  in 
many  areas  and  incineration  is  only  a 
partial  solution. 

The  present  Solid  Waste  Act  has  pro- 
vided for  the  preparation  of  State  plans 
to  guide  State  solid  waste  efforts.  In- 
cluded in  the  plans  are  activities  designed 
to  produce  new,  more  stringent  legisla- 
tion, train  additional  personnel,  provide 
technical  assistance  to  local  commimi- 
ties,  and  cordinate  area  planning  efforts. 
To  continue  these  efforts.  President 
Johnson  has  proposed  an  extension  of 
the  SoUd  Waste  Disposal  Act  of  1965.  To 
improve  these  efforts,  a  Cabinet-level 
study  will  be  made  of  the  current  waste 
disposal  technology  In  order  to  find  the 
answers  to  two  basic  questions: 

How  can  the  present  high  costs  of 
solid  waste  disposal  be  reduced? 

How  can  we  best  improve  and  strength- 
en Government-wide  research  and  devel- 
opment in  this  field? 

I  strongly  urge  favorable  considera- 
tion for  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Amend- 
ments of  1968.  And  I  commend  President 
Johnson  for  urging  action  on  this 
needed  program. 
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PRESIDENT  S  MESSAGE  ON 
CONSERVATION 

Mr  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  OH 
PoUutlon  and  Hazardous  SubsUnces 
Control  Act  of  1968— proposed  In  Presi- 
dent Johnsons  conservation  message  to 
Congress— offers  America  the  chance  to 
end  the  oil  and  chlorine  spillage  which 
threatens  the  American  coastline. 

The  recent  tragedy  of  the  Ocean  Eagle, 
which  only  this  week  split  in  half  and 
threw  over  1  million  gallons  of  oil  on 
beautiful  beaches,  is  a  vivid  reminder  of 
the  tragedies  caused  by  oil  pollution. 
Property  was  destroyed,  beaches  wrecked, 
fish  and  fowl  kUled,  and  coastal  waters 
blackened. 

Yet  In  less  spectacular— but  equally 
dangerous  ways— the  continual  oil  and 
chlorine  spillage  from  mdustry  and  sea- 
craft  produces  similar  results. 

A  recent  study  conducted  at  President 
Johnsons  behest  by  the  Secretaries  of 
the  Interior  and  Transportation  warned 
tiiat  national  action  was  needed  imme- 
diately to  meet  a  menacing  national 
problem.  ,.  . 

The  oil  pollution  control  bill  responds 
to  tha  need-In  no  uncertain  terms.  Build- 
ing upon  a  bill  which  passed  the  Senate 
last  year,  the  measure  expands  existing 
standards  of  liability  for  spillage— which 
are  severely  limited.  Responsibility  to 
clear  the  beaches  and  waters  devastated 
by  their  actions  will  be  imposed  where 
it  clearly  belongs — on  the  polluter. 

Moreover,  preventive  measures  are 
proposed.  The  Government  will  be  au- 
thorized to  establish  regulations  for  ship- 
board operations  to  reduce  the  possibility 
of  oil  leakage— before  it  occurs. 

There  is  no  more  urcent  environmen- 
tal problem  than  oU  and  chlorine  spUlage. 
It  is  time  for  action— not  merely 
rhetoric. 

At  stake  is  the  beauty  of  our  coast- 
lines—we  need  no  further  reason  to  act. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  President  Johnson  has  once 
again  urged  Congress  to  act  to  protect 
the  American  wilderness  areas.  And  I 
commend  him  for  this  timely  reminder 
of  what  we  must  do  to  preserve  our  her- 
itage. 

An  Interesting  aspect  of  the  national 
wilderness  preservation  system  is  that 
it  involves  no  direct  cost  to  the  American 
taxpayer,  for  the  land  is  already  pub- 
licly owned.  Yet  It  is  long  on  benefits 
that  will  be  compounded  as  time  goes 
on. 

Forest  Service  wilderness  areas  are  al- 
ready included  in  the  system.  During  the 
next  6  years  we  will  review  for  Inclusion 
the  primitive  areas  of  the  national  for- 
ests and  roadless  areas  in  the  national 
park  system  and  national  wildlife  ref- 
uges. Most  of  this  land  Is  de  facto  wil- 
derness today. 

Through  departmental  studies  and 
public  hearings,  the  recommendations 
forwarded  to  Congress  by  the  President 
will  receive  careful  scrutiny.  I  am  cer- 
tain Congress  will  consider  these  pro- 
posals from  the  broadest  standpoint  of 
the  public  interest.  We  recognize  that 
mounting  population  and  material  needs 
put  Increasing  pressure  on  all  land  for 
some  form  of  consumptive  use.  Nonethe- 
less. I  am  convinced  that  we  also  recog- 


nize the  ImporUnce  of  balanced  land 
use  m  which  wilderness  is  viewed  as  a 
positive  and  vitally  Important  national 
asset. 

These  wilderness  areas  will  not  be 
locked  up  resources,  rather  they  will  be 
areas  where  untrammeled  nature  is 
available  to  man  for  his  enjoyment  and 
inspiration.  Man  will  increasingly  come 
to  these  areas  to  meet  Nature  on  her 
own  terms,  and  it  should  be  made  clear 
that  Congress  Intends  these  areas  to  be 
used  as  fully  as  possible,  consistent  with 
mainUlning  the  wilderness  character. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
President  Johnsons  message  to  Congress 
on  conservation  atUcks  the  mo.st  urgent 
conservation  problem  confronting  the 
American  people  today— the  growing 
menace  of  air  pollution. 

Air  pollution  poses  a  serious  economic 
threat — for  its  tragic  costs  are  measured 
m  billions  of  dollars  lost  annually.  But 
It  imposes  an  even  more  serious  threat 
to  health— particularly  for  our  senior 
citizens. 

The  Surgeon  General  has  stated  that 
compelling  evidence  exists  that  an-  pollu- 
tion is  guilty  of  seriously  disabling— even 
killing — our  people.  It  has  already  con- 
tributed significantly  to  the  rising  rate  of 
chronic  respiratory  ailments. 

The  Clean  Air  Act  of  1963  marked  a 
turning  point.  An  aroused  nation 
launched  its  first  major  attack  on  pol- 
lution in  the  air.  We  have  built  upon 
that  foundation  by  establishing  national 
standards  to  control  automobile  exhaust 
pollution  and  by  enacting  the  historic 
Air  Quality  Act  of  1967. 

With  passage  of  that  act,  air  pollution 
was  fought  on  a  regional  basis  for  the 
first  time,  as  governments  at  all  levels 
joined  In  a  concerted  effort  to  clean  the 
air.  The  Presidents  message  is  eloquent 
testimony  that  we  must  back  up  our 
unanimous  vote  for  passage  with  ample 
appropriations  in  its  support. 

Furthermore,  the  President  has  set  the 
pace  for  the  Nation  by  making  intensified 
efforts  to  adapt  the  latest  air  pollution 
abatement  methods  to  Federal  insUUa- 

tions.  ^    _,        , 

We  are  marching  toward  the  day  when 
every  American  can  breathe  clean,  fresh 
air  i  am  confident  that  Congress  will  not 
be  out  of  step  in  acting  firmly  to  meet 
the  challenge.  

Mr  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presl- 
dents  message  on  conservation  was  sure- 
ly the  most  complete  and  Imaginative 
recognition  of  this  growing  American 
necessity  that  any  American  President 
has  yet  uttered. 

As  our  Nation  changes  so  rapidly  in 
this  urban  revolution,  there  is  Increasing 
and  urgent  need  to  plan  and  act  now  to 
preserve  the  quality  of  our  environment, 
without  which  all  of  our  vaunted  quan- 
tity could  be  for  naught. 

The  most  crucial  issue  of  our  time  may 
be  this  growing  demand  to  preserve  qual- 
ity in  our  headlong  quest  for  quantity, 
to  reconcile  the  needs  of  conservation 
with  the  needs  of  commerce,  and  to  find 
a  way  to  promote  both  beauty  and  busi- 
ness without  causing  either  to  suffer. 

The  President's  message  touches  all 
phases  of  this  effort^from  pure  water 
and  pure  air  to  clean  beaches  and  noise 
abatement.  It  is  an  eloquent  message,  and 


I  hope  It  win  be  to  us  in  the  Congress  not 
merely  a  statement  of  goals  but  an  in- 
sistent call  for  action. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  President  Johnson's  message 
on  environmental  health,  and  In  particu- 
lar, the  excellent  proposals  he  has  of- 
fered dealing  with  air  pollution  control. 
In  this  message,  the  President  has 
pointed  again  to  the  urgent  need  for  in- 
creased action  to  curb  this  environmental 
evil  which  poses  a  growing  menace  to 
our  economy  and,  more  Importantly,  to 
our  health. 

Air  pollution  is  costing  us  billions  of 
dollars  annually  in  addition  to  the  cost 
to  the  health  of  our  citizens. 

In  1963  the  Congress  passed  and  Presi- 
dent Johnson  signed  the  Clean  Air  Act 
which  Initiated  the  first  major  attack  on 
air  pollution  In  this  coimtry.  This  meas- 
ure was  handled  by  my  committee. 

We  have  made  progress  under  this  act 
and  Its  amendments.  Before  the  act,  only 
16  States  had  passed  air  pollution  con- 
trol legislation;  today.  46  of  our  50  States 
have  done  so.  We  have  begun  to  control 
the  single  largest  source  of  pollution— 
the  automobile;  and  several  important 
Interstate  abatement  actions  have  been 
initiated  which  promise  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  the  air  breathed  by  millions  of 
people.  We  have  made  progress;  but  it  is 
not  enough — not  nearly  enough. 

Because  of  a  growing  awareness  of  the 
seriousness  of  the  problem,  the  Presi- 
dent proposed  the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967 
In  January  of  last  year  and  the  Con- 
gress, as  you  know,  passed  this  act  in 
November  without  a  single  dissenting 
voice  in  either  House.  This  act.  which 
has  enabled  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  Initiate  a  vig- 
orous and  vastly  expanded  attack  on  air 
pollution,  needs  our  continued  support 
In  view  of  our  past  unanimous  support 
and  the  President's  continuing  concern, 
I  urge  that  we  continue  to  implement 
the  struggle  for  better  environmental 
health  by  appropriation  in  full  the  funds 
requested  by  President  Johnson. 

The  needs  of  our  people  and  the  health 
of  the  Nation  demand  prompt  and  posi- 
tive action  on  this  proposal. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his  com- 
prehensive message  to  the  Congress  on 
conservation,  the  President  asks  for  ac- 
tion on  a  wide  variety  of  fronts,  includ- 
ing air  and  water  pollution  control  meas- 
ures, solid  waste  disposal  programs  and 
wilderness  preservation. 

However.  I  believe  none  is  more  im- 
•  portant  than  the  section  of  the  message 
dealing  with  national  parks  and  recrea- 
tion areas.  Citing  the  unprecedented 
progress  that  has  occurred  in  this  area 
during  his  administration.  President 
Johnson  reminds  us  that  the  need  for 
more  protected  areas  continues:  that  be- 
cause millions  more  Americans  are  bom 
each  year,  we  must  add  more  parklands 
simply  to  keep  up  with  our  growing  popu- 
lation. 

I  strongly  support  the  President's  rec- 
ommendations on  new  park  and  recrea- 
tion areas,  and  particularly  commend 
him  ftr  including  the  proposed  Apostle 
Islands  National  Lakeshore  In  Wisconsin. 
The  superb  scenery,  the  rich  historical 
backgroimd  and  the  wide  variety  of  rec- 
reational  opportunities  available  com- 
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mend  this  wild  and  beautiful  area  for 
inclusion  in  the  national  park  system. 

The  proposed  Apostle  Islands  National 
Lakeshore  would  include  21  of  the  22 
AposUe  Islands  that  feature  dense  for- 
ests picturesque  arches  and  pillars  of 
stone,  with  magnificent  white  sand 
beaches  along  protected  bays  and  Inlets. 
Included  also  would  be  portions  of  the 
adjacent  mainland  shoreline  of  Lake 
Superior— the  Red  Cliff  unit  on  the  Bay- 
field Peninsula  and  the  Kakagon-Bad 
River  Sloughs  unit. 

Almost  every  outdoor  recreation  activ- 
ity in  the  northern  Great  Lakes  region 
is  available  here— camping,  boating, 
hiking,  hunting,  fishing,  nature  study, 
beachcoming.  sightseeing,  picnicking, 
and  driving  for  pleasure. 

It  is  both  available  and  accessible  to 
the  5  million  people  who  live  within  a 
250-mlle  radius  of  the  proposed  lake- 
shore.  ^  ^ 

It  will  be  a  splendid  asset  to  our  na- 
tional park  system. 

Senator  Gaylord  Nelson,  of  Wiscon- 
sin has  fought  hard  as  Governor  and  as 
Senator  to  preserve  these  unspoiled  is- 
lands and  related  mainland  areas  for 
future  generations.  He  has  introduced 
S  778,  the  Apostle  Islands  National  Lake- 
shore  bUl,  and  has  guided  it  through  the 
other  body.  He  also  deserves  the  grati- 
tude of  all  Americans  who  care  about 
the  Nation's  natural  beauty  and  its  park 
and  recreational  assets. 

I  hope  that  this  body  wUl  move  quick- 
ly to  complete  legislative  action  on  the 
Apostle  Islands  National  Lakeshore. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
recognize  the  need  to  restore,  preserve 
and  enhance  the  natural  beauty  of  our 
coimtry.  We  all  know  that  esthetic 
needs  are.  In  many  ways,  as  great  as  the 
other  necessities  in  life.  But  many  of  us 
have  failed  to  recognize  that  this  side 
to  our  personal  as  well  as  our  national 
well-being  also  requires  work  and  money. 
For  some  unfathomable  reason  we  resent 
having  to  spend  time  and  money  on 
something  as  nebulous  as  beauty. 

I  commend  the  President  for  his  real- 
istic approach  to  this  problem.  And  I 
heartily  endorse  his  views  on  the  need 
to  make  beauty  part  of  the  daily  life 
of  every  American. 

I  am  well  aware  that  we  have  many 
urgent  problems  that  will  require  great 
sums  of  money  to  alleviate.  But  I  also  be- 
Ueve  that  the  President's  highway  beau- 
tlficatlon  program  is  a  necessary  item 
of  expense.  We  cannot  put  a  price  on 
beauty,  but  certainly  we  all  have  some 
idea  of  the  high  cost  of  ugliness. 

Some  detractors  of  the  program  claim 
that  we  have  no  right  to  spend  the  tax- 
payers' money  for  such  frills.  But  my 
mail  shows  that  people  want  this  pro- 
gram. They  have,  after  all,  paid  for  our 
federally  financed  roadways,  and  they 
have  the  right  to  expect  them  to  be 
scenic  as  well  as  safe.  Driving  for 
pleasure  Is  one  of  our  most  popular 
means  of  outdoor  relaxation,  a  release 
from  the  sometimes  abrasive  quality  of 
our  dally  lives.  When  we  get  out  on  our 
highways  we  certainly  do  not  want  more 
of  the  same. 

The  Highway  Beautification  Act  of 
1965  was  passed  by  the  89th  Congress. 
Since  that  time  a  great  deal  of  good 


work  has  been  done  along  our  highways. 
We  cannot  afford  to  stop  now.  I  think 
the  90th  Congress  should  give  the  Presi- 
dent the  means  to  cany  out  this  man- 
date. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  President 
Johnson  so  forcefully  reminded  us  In  his 
message  on  conservation,  requirements 
of  modem  civilization  necessitate  use  of 
our  natural  resources  and  altering  some 
of  our  natural  surroundings.  Such  needs 
do  not  require  the  total  destruction  of 
our  natural  environment. 

The  wilderness  areas  In  our  Nation 
are  part  of  us.  And  the  President  is  right 
in  asking  us  to  do  more  to  preserve  it. 
Wilderness  is  all  Inclusive  of  all  that  is 
natural.  Rivers,  trees,  marshes,  swamps, 
mountains,  deserts,  prairies,  and  sea- 
shores are  a  part.  So  are  all  its  in- 
habitants— wild  animals,  fishes,  and 
birds.  Our  wilderness  is  also  under- 
water with  all  plants  and  animals.  Man 
owes  it  to  Wmself.  for  his  well-being, 
to  preserve,  unaltered,  a  portion  of  the 
environment  as  it  was  when  he  arrived. 
Foul  air  and  pollution  will  destroy  it  as 
rapidly  and  definitely  as  the  bulldozer 
and  dragline. 

Through  their  representation  in  the 
Federal  Government  the  people  have 
decided  to  set  aside  large  areas  of  lands 
with  all  its  inhabitants  to  assure  the 
preservation  of  some  of  our  wilderness 
for  us  and  for  all  future  generations. 
Nature,  unspoiled,  renews  our  spirits  and 
relaxes  the  tension  of  modern  life.  We 
need  this  and  seek  it.  We  find  it  in  the 
wilderness  areas  which  we  have  set  aside 
for  us  and  our  children.  It  can  well  be 
our  last  refuge. 

I  commend  the  President  for  his 
eloquent  appeal  to  safeguard  a  precious 
American  heritage — our  great,  unspoiled 
wilderness  areas. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson  has  urged  the  Congress  to  act 
on  the  growing  problem  of  mine  reclama- 
tion. Dr.  S.  Dillon  Ripley,  the  distin- 
guished Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  said  recently : 

Throughout  the  history  of  the  world,  var- 
ious nations  have  risen  and  fallen  in  ac- 
cordance with  overexploitation  and  deterio- 
ration of  their  resource  bases. 


With  this  statement  from  a  distin- 
guished scientist  as  a  warning,  the  sig- 
nificance of  our  Nation's  surface  mining 
problem,  in  terms  of  economic  loss,  ter- 
rain damage,  pollution,  and  environmen- 
tal destruction  Indicates  the  need  for 
legislative  action  by  the  Congress  to 
check  and  eventually  repair  much  of  the 
damage  caused  by  imcontrolled  surface 
mining. 

The  need  for  such  action  is  indicated 
by  the  report,  "Surface  Mining  and  Our 
Environnient,"  Issued  by  the  President 
and  representing  the  combined  views  of 
the  Departments  of  Interior,  Agriculture, 
Commerce.  Defense.  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission,  and  the  Tennessee  VaUey 
Authority.  There  is  no  need  for  me  to  re- 
view its  statistical  analysis  of  the  surface 
mining  problem,  but  I  cannot  refrain 
from  commenting  that,  irrespective  of 
the  figures  used  or  the  accuracy  of  the 
estimates,  it  is  evident  to  all  who  have 
read  this  document  that  surface  mining 


will  Increase  and  expand  In  the  days 
ahead  as  the  demand  for  more  coal.  Iron 
ore,  sand  and  gravel,  phosphates,  copper, 
and  other  mineral  raw  materials  keeps 
pace  with  the  Nation's  industrial  growth. 
In  many  instances  the  mining  industry 
has  done  an  excellent  job  of  reclaim- 
ing and  even  enhancing  the  value  of  vast 
tracts  of  damaged  land.  Some  areas  in 
remote  parts  of  the  Nation  may  not  re- 
quire   restoration    or   reclamation     but 
there  are  far  too  many  localities  where 
the  effects  of  surface  mining  continue  to 
be  both  an  economic  liability,  a  source 
of  pollution,  and  a  hazard  to  wildlife  and 
man. 

Some  of  our  States,  particularly  where 
coal  surface  mining  has  been  extensive, 
have  laws  on  their  statute  books  and 
are  enforcing  some  degree  of  reclamation 
program.  Unfortunately,  there  are  too 
few  of  them.  To  meet  the  evident  need 
for  the  control  of  future  damage,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  Federal  action  cannot 
be  avoided.  The  President  has  now  made 
strong  recommendations  in  this  area. 

I  hope  that  shortly  there  will  be  an 
opportunity  for  hearings  on  the  problem 
which  I  believe  requires  the  immediate 
attention  of  the  Congress.  And  I  trust 
the  Congress  will  support  the  President's 
recommendation. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ri.se  in 
support  of  President  Johnson's  message 
on  environmental  health,  and  in  par- 
ticular, the  excellent  proposals  he  has 
offered  dealing  with  air  jwllution  con- 
trol. 

In  this  message,  the  President  has 
pointed  again  to  the  urgent  need  for  in- 
creased action  to  curb  this  environmen- 
tal evil  which  poses  a  growing  menace 
to  our  economy  and.  more  importantly, 
to  our  health. 

Air  ix>llution  is  costing  us  billions  of 
dollars  annually  in  addition  to  the  cost 
to  the  health  of  our  citizens. 

In  1963  the  Congress  passed  and  Pres- 
ident Johnson  signed  the  Clean  Air  Act 
which  initiated  the  first  major  attack  on 
air  pollution  in  this  country.  This  meas- 
ure was  handled  by  my  committee. 

We  have  made  progress  imder  this  act 
and  its  amendments.  Before  the  act.  only 
16  States  had  passed  air  pollution  con- 
trol legislation;  today,  46  of  our  50  States 
have  done  so.  We  have  begun  to  control 
the  single  largest  source  of  pollution — 
the  automobile;  and  several  important 
interstate  abatement  actions  have  been 
initiated  which  promise  to  improve  the 
quality  of  the  air  breathed  by  millions  of 
people.  We  have  made  progress;  but  it 
is  not  enough.  Not  nearly  enough. 

Because  of  a  growing  awareness  of  the 
seriousness  of  the  problem,  the  President 
proposed  the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967  in 
January  of  last  year  and  the  Congress, 
as  you  know,  passed  this  act  in  Novem- 
ber'without  a  single  dissenting  voice  in 
either  House.  This  act.  which  has  en- 
abled the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  initiate  a  vigorous 
and  vastly  expanded  attack  on  air  pol- 
lution, needs  our  continued  support.  In 
view  of  our  past  imanimous  support  and 
the  President's  continuing  concern,  I 
urge  that  we  continue  to  implement  the 
struggle  for  better  environmental  health 
by  appropriating  in  full,  the  funds  re- 
quested by  President  Johnson. 
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The  needs  of  our  people  and  the  health 
of  the  Nation  demand  prompt  and  posi- 
tive action  on  this  proposal. 

Mr.  RONAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  aealn, 
Lyndon  Johnaon  has  provided  ua  with 
an  urgent  reminder  that  time  grows  short 
in  our  struggle  against  the  increasing 
manmade  hazards  to  the  envlrorunent 
on  which  we  must  depend  for  life. 

In  January  1967.  he  told  us.  in  a  special 
message: 

There  is  much  to  be  done.  And  we  are 
loetng  ground.  The  air  and  water  grow 
heavier  with  the  debris  of  our  spectacular 
clTiUaatlon. 

Today,  there  Is  still  much  to  be  done. 
But  as  the  President  said: 

Portunately,  we  have  recognized  the  threat 
In  time,  and  we  have  begun  to  meet  it. 

The  lesson  we  should  all  have  learned 
by  now  is  that  air,  water,  and  land  are 
limited,  that  the  affluence  of  a  growing 
number  of  American.s  is  increasinR,  and 
that  this  combination  of  circumstances 
is  in  the  process  of  forming  a  kind  of 
ecological  chain  reaction. 

At  best,  our  progress  toward  mastering 
the  cons^uences  of  our  prosperity  has. 
until  now,,  been  ragged  and  spasmodic. 

Water  quality  remams  at  a  shocking 
level  for  the  wealthiest  nation  in  the 
history  of  the  world. 

The  contamination  of  our  air,  which 
contributes  to  disease  and  death  and 
costs  billions  of  dollars  a  year  in  eco- 
nomic loss,  has  understandably  become 
one  of  the  major  concerns  of  all 
Americans. 

To  help  reduce  the  hazards  in  the  air. 
the  President  asked,  in  his  conservation 
message  of  last  January,  that  we  adopt 
new  and  stronger  legislation  to  acceler- 
ate our  national  effort  to  control  air 
pollution. 

Last  November,  the  Congress  re- 
sponded with  passage  of  the  Air  Quality 
Act  of  1967 — the  most  comprehensive 
legislation  we  have  ever  had  in  our 
struggle  to  restore  the  quality  of  the 
damaged  atmosphere. 

Now,  in  a  new  conservation  message, 
the  President  urges  us  to  implement  this 
legislation  through  .sufficient  funding  to 
permit  us  to  move  ahead  with  strong 
and  meaningful  regional  programs 
throughout  the  country. 

It  is  our  duty  and  our  responsibility 
now  to  take  this  action.  To  do  less  could 
eventually  threaten  the  very  existence  of 
man  on  earth. 


SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OP 
THE  UNITED  STATES  '  H.  DOC.  NO. 
275  > 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States; 
which  was  read  and,  together  with  the 
accompanying  papers,  without  objection, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  with  illustrations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
Science  and  technology  are  making  the 

oceans    of    the    world    an    expanding 

frontier. 
In  preparing  for  the  coming  decades, 

we  must  turn  our  attention  seaward  in 


the  quest  for  fuels,  minerals,  and  food — 
and  for  the  natural  beauty  of  the  sea- 
shore to  refresh  the  spirit. 

Yet  the  sea  will  yield  its  boimty  only 
in  proportion  to  our  vision,  our  boldness, 
our  determination,  and  our  knowledge. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  taken 
new  steps  to  strengthen  the  Nation's  sci- 
entific and  technological  base  for  imder- 
standing  and  using  the  oceans.  We  have 
made  good  progress  but  much  remains 
to  be  done  in  the  years  ahead. 

The  National  Council  on  Marine  Re- 
sources and  Engineering  Development, 
chaired  by  the  Vice  President,  has  made 
significant  progress  in  mobilizing  the  re- 
sources of  the  Federal  Government  to 
meet  these  challenges.  I  cun  pleased  to 
transmit  to  the  Congress  the  Council's 
recommendations  and  annual  report. 

The  Fiscal  Year  1969  Budget,  which 
is  now  before  the  Congress,  includes  $516 
million   for   marine   science  and   tech- 
nology programs.  Increased  funding  is 
proposed  for : 
— Broadening  education  and  research 
in  marine  sciences,  particularly  in 
the  Sea  Grant  and  other  university 
programs. 
— Speeding   up  our  research   for  an 
economical  technology  for  extract- 
ing fish  protein  concentrate  for  use 
in  the  War  on  Hunger. 
— Development    of    improved    ocean 
buoys  to  collect  accurate  and  timely 
data  for  better  prediction  of  weather 
and  ocean  conditions. 
— Expanding    the    Navy's    advanced 
technology  needed  for  work  in  the 
deep  oceans,  and  for  rescue,  search 
and  salvage. 
— Constructing  a  new   high-strength 
cutter  for  the  Ice  Patrol  and  ocean- 
ographic  research  in  Arctic  and  sub- 
polar areas. 
— Preventing  and  alleviating  pollution 
from  spillage  of  oil  and  other  haz- 
ardous ship  cargoes. 
— Continued  mapping  of  the  continen- 
tal shelf  to  assist  in  resource  devel- 
opment and  other  industrial,  scien- 
tific, and  national  security  purposes. 
— Increased  research  and  planning  to 
improve  our  coastal  zone  and  to  pro- 
mote   development    of    the    Great 
Lakes  and  of  our  ports  and  harbors. 
— Application  of  spacecraft  technology 
in  oceanography,  and  improved  ob- 
servation   and    prediction    of    the 
ocean  environment. 
Other  nations  are  also  seeking  to  ex- 
ploit the  promise  of  the  sea.  We  invite 
and   encourage   their  interest,   for   the 
oceans  that  cover  three-fourths  of  our 
ijlobe  affect  the  destiny  of  all  mankind. 
For  our  part,  we  will : 
—Work   to   strengthen   international 
law  to  reaffirm  the  traditional  free- 
dom of  the  seas. 
— Encourage  mutual  restraint  among 
nations  so  that  the  oceans  do  not 
become     the     l>asis     for     military 
conflict. 
— Seek  international  arrangements  to 
insure  that  ocean  resources  are  har- 
vested in  an  equitable  n\anner,  and 
in  a  way  that  will  assure  their  con- 
tinued abundance. 
Lack  of  knowledge  about  the  extent 
and  distribution  of  the  living  and  min- 
eral resources  of  the  sea  limits  their  use 


by  all  nations  and  inhibits  sound  deci- 
sions as  to  rights  of  exploitation.  I  have 
therefore  asked  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  explore  with  other  nations  their  in- 
terest in  joining  together  in  long-term 
ocean  exploration. 
Such  activities  could : 
— Expand  cooperative  efforts  by  sci- 
entists from  many  nations  to  pene- 
trate the  mysteries  of  the  sea  that 
still  lie  before  us ; 
— IncretMe  our  knowledge  of  food  re- 
sources, so  that  we  may  use  food 
from  the  sea  more  fully  to  assist 
in    meeting    worldwide    threats    of 
malnutrition  and  disease; 
— Bring  closer  the  day  when  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world  can  exploit  new 
sources  of  minerals  and  fossil  fuels. 
While  we  strive  to  improve  Govern- 
ment programs,  we  must  also  recognize 
the  importance  of  private  investment, 
industrial  innovation,  and  academic  tal- 
ent.  We   must  strengthen   cooperation 
between  the  public  and  private  sectors. 
I  am  pleased  and  proud  to  report  that 
we  have  made  substantial  progress  dur- 
ing the  first  full  year  of  our  marine 
science    program,    dedicated    to    more 
effective  use  of  the  sea. 

We  shall  build  on  these  achievements. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  March  11.  1968. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  be 
permitted  to  extend  their  remarks  on 
the  President's  message  today  on  con- 
servation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert I .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  California? 

There  wsis  no  objection. 


REPEALING  CERTAIN  ACTS  RE- 
LATING TO  CONTAINERS  FOR 
FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  1083  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  RX3.  1083 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
tJnlon  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
13058)  to  repeal  certain  Acts  relating  to  con- 
tainers for  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  for 
other  purposes.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics,  the  bill  shall 
be  read  for  amendment  under  the  flve-mln- 
ute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bin  for  amendment,  the  Commit- 
tee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  Inter- 
vening motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). The  gentleman  from  California  is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30  min- 


utes to  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Smith],  pending  which  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1083 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
13058  repealing  certain  acts  relating  to 
containers  for  fruits  and  vegetables. 

The  Standard  Container  Act  of  1916 
established  standard  sizes  for  climax 
baskets  for  grapes  and  other  fruits  and 
vegetables  and  fixed  standards  for 
baskets  and  other  containers  for  small 
fruits,  berries,  and  vegetables.  The  act 
provides  for  the  examination  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  of  such  con- 
tainers to  determine  their  compliance 
with  the  law. 

The  Standard  Container  Act  of  1928 
established  standard  sizes  for  hampers, 
round  stave  baskets,  and  splint  baskets 
used  for  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Specifications  of  such  containers  must  be 
submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

The  Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act 
of  November  3. 1966,  excludes  "packages" 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  acts  of 
1916  and  1928.  Section  2  of  H.R.  13058 
deletes  from  the  Fair  Packaging  and 
Labeling  Act  references  to  these  two  acts 
in  order  that  there  be  no  misinterpreta- 
tion of  the  purpose  of  this  legislation. 
Then  there  will  be  no  question  that  con- 
tainers now  subject  to  the  two  Standard 
Container  Acts  win  not  be  exempted  from 
regulation  under  the  Fair  Packaging  and 
Labeling  Act. 

When  the  acts  of  1916  and  1928  were 
passed,  baskets  and  hampers  were  the 
principal  types  of  containers  used  for  the 
shipment  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables. 
In  the  years  since,  changes  have  taken 
place  in  the  containers  used  for  shipping 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  princi- 
pal types  used  then  have  been  displaced 
in  large  part  by  newer  types. 

H.R.  13058  would  repeal  the  Standard 
Container  Acts  of  1916  and  1928,  and 
amend  the  Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling 
Act  of  1966  to  conform  with  these  repeals. 
This  legislation  should  result  in  a  sav- 
inss  of  approximately  $16,200  annually. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  that  House  Resolu- 
tion 1083  t>e  adopted  in  order  that  H.R. 
13058  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Cahfornia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.     SMITH     of     California.     Mr. 
Speaker.  I  sdeld  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  according  to  the  report, 
the  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  repeal  two 
acts  which  were  originally  passed  to  reg- 
ulate the  size  of  the  containers  used  to 
ship  fruits  and  vegetables  In  Interstate 
commerce. 

When  these  acts  were  passed,  in  1916 
and  1928.  most  fruits  and  vegetables 
were  shipped  in  wooden  hampers  and 
stave  baskets.  Sales  were  generally  made 
by  volumetric  measure  and  a  standard- 
ization of  container  sizes  was  necessary. 
Today  the  packaging   system  Is  very 


different  and  most  fruits  and  vegetables 
are  sold  not  by  volumetric  measure  but 
by  weight  and  count.  Because  of  these 
two  innovations  the  acts  of  1916  and 
1928  are  no  longer  necessary. 

Today  most  produce  Is  not  even 
shipped  in  containers  covered  by  the 
acts;  a  full  90  percent  of  the  Interstate 
shipments  are  made  in  fiberboard  car- 
tons, plastic  bags,  and  so  forth,  none  of 
which  are  regulated  as  to  size  or  volume 
under  the  acts.  As  already  noted,  pro- 
duce is  not  sold  by  volume  now  but  by 
weight  and  count;  thus  a  standard  size 
package  Is  not  a  necessity  in  order  to 
protect  the  consumer. 

The  committee  recommends  repeal  of 
the  two  acts.  It  believes  that  current 
safeguards  now  in  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  are  adequate 
to  protect  the  consumer.  Ninety  percent 
of  the  produce  shipped  is  now  being 
regulated  not  by  the  two  acts  but  by  the 
food  and  drug  law. 

It  is  estimated  that  an  annual  saving 
of  $16,200  will  be  effected  by  enactment 
of  this  bin. 

Departmental  views,  favorable  to  the 
repealer,  are  included  in  the  report  from 
the  Departments  of  Agriculture  and 
Commerce.  Additionally,  several  mar- 
keting associations  support  the  legisla- 
tion. There  are  no  minority  views. 
The  material  referred  to  is  as  follows: 
international  apple 

Association.  Inc.. 
Washington.  DC,  March  1.  1968. 
Hon.  William  M.  Colmer. 
Chairman.  House  Rules  Committee. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Colmer:  As  you  know, 
H.R.  13058  has  been  reported  favorable, 
without  amendment,  by  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Astronautics  and  is  be- 
fore your  Committee  awaiting  a  Rule. 
Further,  a  companion  bill.  S.  2068,  has  passed 
the  Senate. 

H.R.  13058  would  repeal  the  Standard 
Container  Acts  of  August  31,  1916.  and  May 
21  1928  and  would  delete  reference  to  these 
two  Acts  in  Section  10(b)  (3)  of  the  Fair 
Packaging  and  Labeling  Act  of  November  3, 
1966.  The  latter  deletion  would  make  it  clear 
that  containers  now  subject  to  the  Standard 
Container  Acts  would  not  be  exempt  from 
regulation  under  the  Fair  Packaging  and  La- 
beling -Act. 

We  fully  recognize  that  this  bill  is  well 
along  in  the  "channels  of  legislation".  Hou- 
cver.  enactment  of  this  legislation  would,  in 
our  judgment,  create  a  serious  problem  for 
the  growers,  shippers  and  distributors  (retail 
and  wholesale)  of  berries,  as  loell  as  for  the 
nation's  consumers.  A  problem  that,  in  our 
opinion,  was  not  recognized  and /or  under- 
stood by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  and  In- 
dustry In  their  previous  consideration  and 
approval  of  H.R.  13058  and  S.  2068.  We  and 
others  have  very  recently  called  this  problem 
(which  16  outlined  below)  to  the  attention 
of  the  USDA.  While  we  believe  some  officials 
of  the  Department  now  understand  and  rec- 
ognize the  problem,  we  find  them  hesitant 
at  this  point  to  take  any  positive  action  to 
alter  the  legislative  progress  of  the  bill. 

Therefore,  ice  strongly  urge  your  Commit- 
tee to  take  the  necessary  action  to  delay  en- 
actment of  Il.R.  13058  so  additional  consid- 
eration can  be  given  the  bill  by  all  concerned 
to  eliminate  the  problem. 

Now  for  the  specific  problem.  It  concerns 
only  the  repeal  of  the  Act  of  1916.  As  you 
know,  this  Act  fixed  standards  for  Climax 
baskets  for  grapes  and  other  fruits  and 
vegetables  and  fixed  standards  for  baskets 


or  other  containers  for  small  fruits,  berries 
and  vegetables. 

Testimony  at  the  hearings  clearly  indi- 
cated the  reasons  for  the  enactment  of  the 
1916  Act,  namely  to  prevent  deception  by 
manufacturers  and  shippers  and  to  eliminate 
consumer  confusion  caused  by  such  decep- 
tion. 

We  heartily  agree  with  the  hearing  evi- 
dence that,  for  a  nvunljer  of  reasons,  these 
baskets  and  other  containers  are  no  longer 
used  for  mo.st  fruits  and  vegetables.  How- 
ever,  certain  of  these  standarized  cotitainers 
are  still  the  commercial  packages  used  for  all 
the  substantial  interstate  shipments  of  ber- 
ries and,  from  a  practical  view  point,  all  in- 
trastate berry  sales  and  shipments.  In  pass- 
ing, we  note  that  these  containers  are  not 
only  made  of  wood  veneer  but  other  mate- 
rials, notably  plastics,  and  all  must  meet  the 
cubical  standards  of  Section  2  of  the  1916 
Act.  (We  would  disagree  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce's  contention  that  these 
standards  are  Inequitable,  because  they  ap- 
ply to  only  containers  made  of  wood  veneer. 
They  apply  to  all  berry  containers  regardless 
of  the  material  used.) 

Most  important  is  the  fact  that  during  the 
past  52  years  consumers  have  come  to  know 
and  recognize  a  "pint  of  strawberries"  or  a 
•quart  of  strawberries"  and  have  complete 
confidence  they  are  receiving  "full  measu."' 
when  they  pick  up  a  "basket  of  berries". 

We  submit  that  repeal  of  the  1916  Act  can 
only  lead  to  a  multiplicity  of  berry  containers 
resulting  tn  consumer  deception  and  con- 
fusion. 

You  might  rightfully  ask,  "Won't  the  ap- 
plicability of  the  Fair  Packaging  and  Label- 
ing Act  protect  the  consumer?"  To  some  de- 
gree.  "Yes",   but  it  would   not   prevent  the 
multiplicity  of  containers  and  the  possible 
consumer    deception.    The    labeling    regula- 
tions state  that,  "Statements  of  dry  measures 
shall  be  in  terms  of  the  U.S.  bushel  of  2.150.42 
cubic  inches  and  peck,  dry  quart,  and  dry 
pint   subdivisions   thereof".   Therefore,   as   I 
interpret    these    regulations,    the    consumer 
could   be   confronted   with   berry   containers 
labeled.  "Net  Content*  One  and  One-Quarter 
Dry  Pints".    'Net  Contents  Seven-Eighths  of 
One  Dry  Quart".  "Fifteen  Sixteenths  uf  One 
Dry  Pint",  etc.,  if  H.R.  13058  were  enacted. 
Results — confusion  upon  deception.  More- 
over, can  you  imagine  the  damaging  handling 
that  would  result  as  the  consumers  tried  to 
read  the  declaration  of  the  net  contents  on 
the  lower  30'.   of  the  principal  display  panel? 
Further,  it  Is  Impractical  and  unnecessary 
to  label  a  berry  container.  It  Is  an  open  con- 
tainer. Printing  or  stamping  on  wood  veneer 
is  not  very  satisfactory  because  of  the  ink 
smearing  that  occurs.  Also,  plastic  contain- 
ers for  berries  have  latticed  (or  meshed)  sides 
and  bottoms  for  ventilation.  Such  construc- 
tion permits  no  labeling.  We  hasten  to  em- 
phasize that  In  "dragging  their  feet"  relative 
to  labeling  there  is  no  Intent  to  deceive  on 
the  part  of  the  berry  shippers — the  buyer 
and    consumer    now    know    what    they    are 
getting. 

One  more  point.  It  concerns  the  welfare 
of  the  U.S.  Berry  Industry  and.  In  a  way,  the 
U.S.  balance  of  payments  position.  During 
the  past  ten  years  Mexico  has  expanded  its 
strawberry  acreage  tremendously.  With  lower 
labor  and  land  costs  this  expanded  and  ex- 
panding acreage  is  a  real  threat  to  the  U.S. 
berry  grower.  Repeal  of  the  1916  Act,  in  our 
Judgment,  offers  the  Mexican  shippers  the 
opportunity  of  "deceitful  package  variations" 
to  the  detriment  of  the  U.S.  grower.  Incl- 
dentallv,  did  you  realize  the  U.S.  does  not 
have  a  "treaty  with  Mexico  (G.A.T.T.  or  uni- 
lateral)? We  can't  even  ship  berry  one  to 
Mexico,  and  yet  we  give  Mexico  Most  Favored 
Nation  treatment  the  same  as  any  G.A.T.T. 
country. 

In  closing  we  would  agree  that  there  Is  no 
need  to  continue  the  Act  of  1928.  The  same 
Is  apparently  true  for  the  standards  for 
Climax  basKets  and  baskets  and  other  con- 
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Ulnen  for  «m*ll  frult«  and  vegeUblea.  Hoio- 
ex>eT,  for  the  reaaons  outlined  above  there  U 
a  vital  need  to  maintain  the  standards  for 
berry  containers  that  have  been  in  existence 
and  used  for  fifty-two  years. 

PMMkge  of  H.R.  13068  would  not  b«  in  the 
b«rt  lnt«re«t«  of  consumen  and  the  US. 
Berry  Industry.  Therefore,  we  urge  you  and 
your  Committee  to  delay  enactment  until 
appropriate  leglslaUon  for  the  beet  Interests 
of  all  concerned  can  be  developed  and  con- 
sidered. 

Sincerely. 

Fus  W.  Brnutows, 
Executive   Vice  President. 

Pacific  3t*t«9  Box  &  Baskct  Co.. 

Los  Angeles.  November  6. 1907. 
Hon.  H.  Allen  SMrrH. 
House  Office  Building. 
Washtngton.  D.C. 

Dfa«  RKPmrseNTATivB  Smith:  I  am  writing 
you  in  reference  to  Bill  HR  13068.  Just  re- 
cently. It  ha«  come  to  our  attention  that 
thU  Bin  la  m  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics,  and  has  not  been  passed.  If 
this  bill  is  passed,  it  will  repeal  outright,  the 
entire  Standard  Container  Acts  of  1916  and 
1928.  We  firmly  oppose  such  a  repeal. 

We  manufacture  various  slae  containers 
used  for  Interstate  shipping  of  fresh  pro- 
duce. Thft  repeal  of  theee  two  acta  will  not 
only  work  'a  hardship  on  all  of  the  manu- 
facturers of  sUndard  containers,  but  It  will 
open  the  flood  gates  and  allow  all  types  of 
deceptive  containers  to  flow  interstate;  thus, 
confusing  the  retailers  and  present  the  ulO- 
mate  housewife  consumer  with  a  multitude 
of  deceptive  sizes  of  containers.  Although 
we  have  a  "Truth  In  Packaging"  Law.  the 
enforcement  of  thU  law  wlU  not  cover  thU 
problem. 

We  realize  there  are  many  containers  cov- 
ered by  the  Standard  ConUlner  Act  of  1928 
that  are  not  In  use  now  and  have  not  been 
for  a  nunjber  of  years,  but  there  are  others 
that  are  covered  by  the  Act  of  1916.  that 
are  in  constant  use.  As  an  example,  the 
strawberry  baskets  which  are  used  to  ship 
strawberries  from  California,  amount  to  ap- 
proximately one  hundred  and  twenty  mil- 
lion, or.  seventy  per  cent  of  the  fresh  straw- 
berry consumption  of  the  United  States. 

California  has  a  Standardization  Law 
which  Is  similar  to  the  1916  Act.  If  the  1916 
Act  Is  repealed.  It  would  leave  the  California 
Berry  Growers  and  Shippers  In  a  very  haz- 
ardous position,  as  other  states  would  be 
able  to  ship  deceptive  packages  In  competi- 
tion. As  an  example.  If  a  deceptive  basket 
was  designed  so  that  just  one  berry  per 
basket  was  shorted.  It  would  equal  the  total 
coal  of  the  basket.  As  you  can  see.  the  repeal 
of  the  1916  Act  win  create  a  multitude  of 
avenues  for  cheater;  or.  deceptive  package* 
for  fruit  and  berries. 

We  would  sincerely  appreciate  your  vote 
against  the  repeal  of  these  two  Acts,  and  we 
know  you  would  be  doing  a  great  service  for 
the  housewives  with  your  vote. 

May  we  ask  for  your  views  concerning  this 
matter,  along  with  any  suggestions  you  may 
have  for  us  to  pursue. 
Youra  very  truly. 

TnoMaa   Paun. 

Vice  President. 

PAcmc  Statss  Box  &  Basket  Co.. 
Los  Angeles.  Calif..  January  IS,  1968. 
Hon.  H.  Allei*  SurrH. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

DxAX  CoNORxssMAH  SMrrR  I  We  are  writing 
you  In  regards  to  our  telephone  conversa- 
tion In  Qlendale  on  January  4th.  We  sin- 
cerely appreciate  and  thank  you  for  the 
valuable  time  you  gave  to  discuss  H.R.  13058. 
This  Bin  has  now  been  reported  favorably 
out  of  the  Science  and  Astronautics  Commit- 
tee. As  Indicated  on  the  phone,  we  strongly 
oppose  this  Bin  and  seek  your  support. 
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Tou  asked  that  we  write  to  you  and  |ky 

out  some  specific  questions  that  could  be  pre- 
sented In  your  Rules  Committee.  The  follow- 
ing are  some  of  the  major  reasons  for  retain- 
ing the  Standard  Container  Act  of  1916  and 
1928.  as  we  view  this  legislation  aa  a  manu- 
facturer of  fresh  friilt  and  vegetable  con- 
tainers for  over  flfly-years: 

1.  In  the  hearings  on  this  BUI,  Mr.  Arthur 
E.  Browne.  Deputy  Director.  Fruit  and  Vege- 
table   Division.    Consumer    and    Marketing 
Service    Department   of    Agriculture.    sUted 
that  during  the  past  ten  years  the  number 
of   factories  manufacturing  the  containers, 
applicable  to  the  Standard  Container  AcU. 
has  declined  from  148  to  95.  We  would  ask 
why  none  of  these  manufacturers  were  con- 
tacted  or    notified    for   their   views   on    this 
legislation?  According  to  the  list  of  manu- 
facturers registered  with,  and  published  by 
Consumer  and  Marketing  Service.  Fruit  and 
Vegetable    Division    of    the    Department    of 
AgrlctUture.   theae   factories   are   located   In 
twenty-five  of  the  United  States.  This  legis- 
lation directly  concerns  these  manufacturers 
and  their  employee*.  The  reduction  of  fac- 
tories doea  not  necessarily  reflect  the  reduc- 
tion  of   manufacturing.   For   instance;    our 
company  Is  now  producing  In  one  location 
what  was  formerly   manufactured  In  three 
planU.     plus    new    containers    within    the 
framework  of  the  Standard  Container  Acta. 
3.  Also,    It    was    further    stated    by    Mr 
Browne   that   leas   than   ten-percent   of   the 
fresh   fruiu   and    vegetables   shipped    Inter- 
state are  now  packed  in  containers  subject 
to  the  Standard  Container  Acts.  We  would 
ask  whether  two-hundred  million  strawberry 
baskets  are  considered  a  relative  factor  In 
this    estimated    ten-percent?    Two-hundred 
million  la  representative  of  California  ship- 
ments alone,  not  to  mention  the  interstate 
shlpmenu  of  other  producing  areas  In  our 
country. 

3.  The  fresh  fruit  and  produce  Industry  Is 
In  the  process  of  forming  standardization 
guidelines  for  the  many  master  containers 
used  for  shipping  freah  produce.  A  number 
of  the  conUlnen  as  prescribed  under  the 
Acts  of  1916  and  1928.  form  a  basic  unit 
around  which  compatible  and  master  ship- 
ping containers  are  designed.  Prom  this  point, 
the  direction  would  be  toward  master  paUet 
standardization.  The  economies  thus  at- 
tained on  the  great  volume  of  Interstate 
shipments  by  rail,  truck  and  air,  would  be 
psisaed  on  to  the  consumer.  ThU  Industry 
continues  to  standardize  the  containers 
used  for  Interstate  shipping,  however,  a  ma- 
jor portion  of  this  progress  Is  baaed  on  many 
of  the  containers  covered  by  the  SUndard 
Container  Acts.  These  AcU  serve  a  very  use- 
ful purpose  and  are  vital  to  our  Industry. 
The  repeal  of  theae  acts  would  open  the 
floodgates  to  a  multitude  of  varlovis  size 
containers  that  would  confuse  packers, 
shippers,  and  receivers  in  our  Industry. 

As  Indicated  by  an  earlier  publication  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  there  is  a 
concern  about  the  lack  of  uniformity  In  Stat^ 
laws  governing  the  marketing  of  fresh  frxUt 
and  vegetables  as  they  relate  to  containers. 
There  have  been  Instances  of  one  State  re- 
fusing to  accept  a  standard  container  adopted 
by  another  State,  or  Imposing  a  minimum 
weight  requirement  on  the  contenta  of  a 
standard  container  used  by  another  State 
with  retaliatory  measures  being  taken.  The 
position  by  our  Government  has  been  to 
eliminate  such  barriers  and  to  stimulate  the 
free  flow  of  trade.  This  la  Just  one  of  the 
useful  purposes  performed  by  the  Standard 
Container   Acts. 

Pertaining  to  the  above,  we  feel  It  Is  Im- 
portant to  note  that  of  the  fifty  States,  plus 
the  District  of  Columbia  and'  Puerto  Rico, 
that  were  contacted  concerning  this  legisla- 
tion, only  nineteen  States  favored  repeal. 

In  conclusion,  may  we  state  that  the 
Standard  Container  AcU  are  an  Important 
supplement  to  the  Fair  Packaging  and  Label- 


ing Law  by  providing  the  retailer  with  uni- 
form conUlners  to  properly  label,  and  to  the 
housewife;   a  recognized  fair  package. 

May  we  ask  for  your  views  and  suggestions 
concerning  further  steps  that  may  be  Uken 
to  see  that  these  SUndard  AcU  are  not  re- 
pealed 

Yours  very  truly, 

H.  Mackall  Paine 

PS. Would    you    please    delay    this    Bill 

going  to  the  floor  until  we  can  obUln  a  re- 
sponse from  our  Industry  to  the  Congres- 
sional Representatives. 

CoMMrrrxE  on  Science  and  Asteo- 
NAtrrics,  House  or  Repeesenta- 
rrvES. 

Washington.  D.C.  March  7. 1968. 
Hon.  H  Allen  SMrrH. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC. 

Deab  Me.  SMrrH:  In  connection  with  the 
question  that  you  posed  during  the  hearing 
before  the  Committee  on  Rulea  In  consid- 
ering HH.  13068,  I  submit  the  following 
pertaining  to  the  bill. 

It  was  the  purpose  of  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  to  repeal  the 
the  Standard  Container  AcU  of  1916  and 
1928  since  these  acU  cover  only  a  smaU  por- 
tion of  the  frulU  and  vegetables  that  are 
shipped  In  these  types  of  containers.  Addi- 
tionally, there  are  ambiguous  interpreta- 
tions of  what  constitutes  "small  frulU"  and 
whether  frozen  foods  are  covered  under  these 
laws  The  beet  law  for  protecting  the  con- 
sumer U  the  Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling 
Act  which  waa  amended  to  deleU  an  excep- 
tion which  waa  provided  by  these  two  acts 
Specifically  on  the  question  of  strawber- 
ries. If  these  berry  containers  are  shipped 
with  a  cover  they  are  covered  by  Section  3 
of  the  Pair  Packing  and  Labeling  Act  Ad- 
ditionally, Section  5  (a)  of  the  Act  pro- 
vides that  the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  Is  vested 
with  the  authority  to  promulgate  regulations 
regarding  the  handling  of  consumer  com- 
modities. 

Aa  a  further  safeguard.  Section  401  of  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  spe- 
cifically endows  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare 
(actually  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion) with  the  authority  to  promulgate  reg- 
ulations to  "promote  honesty  and  fair  deal- 
ing In  the  Interest  of  consumers." 

What  may  be  bothering  your  constituent 
Is  the  provision  of  Section  406  of  this  act 
which  instrucu  the  Secretary  to  promulgate 
regulations  exempting  from  any  labeling 
requirement  .  .  .  small  open  contelners  of 
fresh  frulU  and  fresh  vegetables  and 

The  current  regulations  exempt  small 
frulU  and  vegetebles  of  one-quart  size  and 
smaner.  Obviously  most  strawberries  are 
packed  In  this  size  container.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  the  necessary  changes  to  these 
regulations  could  and  would  be  made  by  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration  If  needed. 
I  wrote  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration  on  December  12.  1967. 
asking  how  he  Intended  to  provide  adequate 
safeguards  under  Section  405  If  H.R.  13058 
Is  enacted  Into  law,  this  In  effect  being  an 
Administration  BlU.  Although  the  Commis- 
sioner responded  that  he  did  "not  believe 
that  an  adequate  revision  of  pur  regulations 
under  Section  406  (1)  Is  possible  without 
modification  of  the  Act"  I  do  not  see  how- 
he  can  meet  aU  of  the  requlremenU  of  the 
law.  as  stated  above.  If  an  occasion  arises 
without  revising  his  regulations  which  he 
has  the  sole  authority  to  do. 

It  Is  apparent  to  me  that  It  Is  much  more 
beneficial  to  have  the  Intent  of  these  laws 
carried  out  by  one  Agency  and  under  one  law. 
I  should  remind  you  these  laws  are  admin- 
istered by  exception  upon  the  notice  of  an 
Infraction.  In  view  of  the  atate  laws  cov- 
ering sizes  and  the  customs  that  have  been 


built  up  within  the  Industry  I  have  no  fear 
that  the  Intent  of  the  Fair  Packaging  and 
Labeling  Act  will  not  be  administered  fairly 
and  equitably. 

Sincerely  yours. 

J.  EOWARO  ROUSH, 

Chairman,  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 

my  time. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  'H.R.  13058)  to  repeal  certain  acts 
relating  to  containers  for  fruits  and 
vegetables,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  on  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  13058.  with 
Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  I  Mr.  RoushI 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Pulton)  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  the  time  yielded  to  me 
to  my  good  friend  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Roudebush]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Indiana  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  RoushI . 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  13058  will  do  three 
things. 

First,  it  repeals  the  Standard  Con- 
tainer Act  of  1916. 

Second,  it  repeals  the  Standard  Con- 
tainer Act  of  1928. 

Finally,  it  amends  the  Fair  Packaging 
and  Labeling  Act  of  1966  to  conform 
with  these  repeals. 

The  act  of  1916  specifies  volumetric 
sizes  of  climax  baskets  for  grapes  and 
other  fruits.  It  provides  the  dimensions 
of  such  containers.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  the  agency  which  deter- 
mines compliance  with  that  law. 

The  act  of  1928  specifies  the  capacities 
In  cubic  inches  for  standard  hampers 
and  round  stave  baskets  for  fruits  and 
vegetables.  It  specifies  the  standard 
splint  baskets  in  multiples  of  quarts  and 
in  cubic  inches  for  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Again,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
makes  the  determination  of  compliance. 
It  also  provides  that  baskets  be  marked 
as  to  size. 

The  question  might  arise  as  to  why  we 
should  amend  the  Fair  Packaging  and 
Labeling  Act  of  1966. 


Under  section  10(b),  under  "defini- 
tions," the  Fair  Packaging  Act  defines 
the  term  'package"  but  exempts  con- 
tainers subject  to  the  two  packaging  acts 
of  1916  and  1928.  This  amendment  de- 
letes any  reference  to  the  Standard  Con- 
tainer Acts,  thereby  clearly  subjecting 
containers  covered  by  these  acts  to  the 
Pair  Packaging  and  Labeling  law. 
Why  do  we  repeal  these  acts? 
Many  changes  have  taken  place  in 
marketing  practices  since  the  enact- 
ment of  these  laws.  Standardization  was 
needed  at  the  time  of  enactment.  Now 
baskets  and  hampers  have  largely  been 
replaced  with  boxes,  lugs,  cartons,  bags, 
and  other  packaging  materials.  Testi- 
mony revealed  that  less  than  10  percent 
of  the  fruits  and  vegetables  shipped  in 
Interstate  commerce  are  now  packed  in 
containers  covered  by  these  acts.  If  a 
commodity  is  properly  labeled  by  weight, 
the  acts  do  not  apply. 

The  continuing  trend  toward  wider  use 
of  containers  not  subject  to  Federal  reg- 
ulation points  the  need  for  consolidation 
under  one  regulatory  act.  There  is  no 
similar  restriction  limiting  the  size  of 
containers  made  from  other  materials. 
Most  fruits  and  vegetables  are  now 
sold  by  weight  or  count  rather  than  vol- 
umetric measurement. 

There  is  also  an  ambiguity  in  the  law. 
in  that  it  is  not  clear  what  is  meant  by 
"small  fruits"  and  "other  containers" 
and  whether  these  sizes  and  laws  pertain 
to  frozen  foods,  other  construction  ma- 
terials, or  whether  it  is  unlawful  to  man- 
ufacture other  sizes  of  containers.  It  is 
impossible  to  determine  if  it  Is  legal  to 
sell  fruits  and  vegetables  by  weight  after 
reading  these  laws. 

The  1916  law  does  not  require  a  label 
or  size  marking  on  the  containers  cov- 
ered. ^  ^ 
All  of  the  States  now  have  laws  that 
cover  intrastate  shipments. 

The  advantages  of  repealing  the  laws 
are  these: 

The  laws  are  obsolete  and  should  not 
be  on  the  books. 

The  ambiguities  mentioned  will  be 
eliminated. 

This  will  provide  protection  to  the  con- 
sumer by  placing  commodities  shipped  in 
these  types  of  containers  under  the  Fair 
Packaging  and  Labeling  Act. 

It  would  allow  labeling  requirements  to 
be  consistent  with  the  marketing  and  the 
sale  of  other  products,  giving  uniform 
protection  to  the  consumer. 

It  would  effect  a  savings  of  $16,200  a 
year,  according  to  the  testimony  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  gentleman  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Hathaway]  was  the  original  author  of 
the  bill  and  is  to  be  recommended  for  his 
interest  in  this  matter. 

The  bill  passed  the  subcommittee  and 
the  full  committee  unanimously,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  I  hope  the  House  will  re- 
spond favorably  to  the  bill  and  that  it 
will  pass. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  to  the  gentleman  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Hathaway]  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
RousH]  as  well  as  the  members  of  the 


committee  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  for 
reporting  this  matter  to  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  support  of  this 
legislation.  This  bill  will  permit  Congress 
to  do  some  legislative  housekeeping  and 
allow  an  annual  savings  of  approxi- 
mately $16,200. 

H  R.  13058  repeals  the  Standard  Con- 
tainer Acts  of  1916  and  1928.  These  acts 
prescribe  standard  sizes  and  capacities 
for  certain  types  of  baskets  and  hampers 
used  in  shipping  fresh  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. When  these  laws  were  enacted, 
baskets  and  hampers  were  used  for  a 
large  part  of  the  fresh  fruits  and  vege- 
tables shipped  in  containers  and  stand- 
ardization of  the  volume  capacity  was 
needed  to  prevent  deception.  Since  that 
time,  there  have  been  many  changes  in 
shipping  containers  for  fresh  produce. 
Crates,  jugs,  boxes,  and  bags  not  in 
existence  at  that  time  have  been  devel- 
oped and  are  now  most  commonly  used. 
Also,  the  construction  material  has 
changed  significantly  with  fiberboard, 
paper,  and  film  now  being  commonly 
used.  These  containers  are  not  standard- 
ized by  Federal  law  as  to  capacity  or 
shape.  Furthermore,  most  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables  are  today  sold  by  weight 
or  count  rather  than  by  volume  measure 
so  that  deception  due  to  slight  varia- 
tions in  container  volume  is  no  longer 
an  important  marketing  factor 

Less  than  10  percent  of  the  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables  are  now  marketed  in  the 
regulated  types  of  baskets  and  hampers. 
For  these  reasons,  I  believe  that  the 
Standard  Container  Acts  of  1916  and 
1928  are  obsolete  and  recommend  that 
they  be  repealed. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  interests  of 
consumers  are  protected  through  the 
prohibition  of  unfair  and  deceptive  pack- 
aging and  labeling  practices.  Section  2 
of  H.R.  13058  provides  that  containers 
now  subject  to  the  two  Standard  Con- 
tainer Acts  will  not  be  exempt  from  reg- 
ulation under  the  Fair  Packaging  and 
Labeling  Act. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  13058  is,  in  my 
opinion,  a  good  example  of  practical 
and  effective  legislation.  It  is,  in  a  sense 
and  to  com  an  expression,  sound  legisla- 
tive management.  Its  principal  objective 
is  to  bring  order  and  logic,  in  the  light  of 
present-day  realities,  to  the  public  laws 
now  governing  the  standardization  of 
containers  and  implementation  of  the 
Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act  of 
November  3, 1966. 

Before  proceeding  further  to  explain 
the  purposes  of  H.R.  13058.  some  Mem- 
bers may  be  curious  as  to  why  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics  has 
jurisdiction  over  this  legislation.  The  bill 
was  sent  to  the  committee  because  of  its 
legislative  jurisdiction  over  the  Bureau 
of  Standards,  which  is  the  Federal  au- 
thority for  establishing  standards  of 
measurement  for  the  country.  And  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  is  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  promulgating  the  provi- 
sions of  law  governing  the  volumetric 
standards  of  food  containers. 

One  of  the  principal  effects  of  HJl. 
13058  is  to  repeal  the  Standard  Con- 
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tainer  Act  of  AuRust  31.  1916.  and  the 
Standard  Container  Act  of  May  21.  1928. 
It  further  amends  the  Fair  Packaging 
and  Labeling  Act  of  November  3.  1966.  to 
conform  with  these  repeals. 

For  some  time  it  has  been  evident  that 
the  two  sUndard  container  acts  were  no 
longer  reallsUc  or  effective  in  their  in- 
tent. At  the  time  those  two  acts  were 
passed,  they  applied  to  types  of  conUln- 
ers  generally  in  use.  These  types  over  the 
years  have  seen  a  decreasing  use  by  food 
producers  and  shippers  to  the  point 
where  today  they  constitute  only  10  per- 
cent of  the  conUlner  types  presently  in 
use.  The  other  90  percent  are  subject  to 
no  such  regulation. 

Furthermore,  under  the  two  acts  defi- 
nitions of  what  constitutes  small  fruits 
and  vegetables  do  not  exist.  Still  further, 
at  the  time  the  acts  became  pubUc  law 
there  were  no  such  things  as  frozen 
foods,  plastic  containers,  high-speed 
transportation  from  grower  to  consumer, 
and  health  and  welfare  regulations  to 
protect  consumers  as  we  now  know  them. 
Therefore,  it  seems  utterly  reasonable 
that  st«pe  be  taken  to  provide  sensible 
and  workable  legislation  that  would  take 
into  consideration  these  changes  that 
have  occurred. 

With  regard  to  the  Fair  Packaging  and 
Labeling  Act  of  November  3. 1966.  this  ex- 
cludes the  containers  and  packages  at 
present  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
acts  of  1916  and  1928. 

Now.  when  the  two  standard  container 
acts  were  passed,  baskets  and  hampers 
were  the  principal  types  of  conUiners 
used  for  the  shipment  of  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables.  Because  of  the  multitude  and 
variety  of  sizes  existing  at  the  time  and 
an  equally  wide  variety  of  materials 
from  which  the  containers  were  manu- 
factured, it  was  the  intent  of  those  acts  to 
bring  some  substantial  order  out  of  much 
confusion.  Today  we  find  the  confusion 
of  those  previous  years  reappearing. 
None  of  the  newer  containers  are  sub- 
ject to  any  specifications  in  regard  to 
size,  shape  or  capacity,  except  that  these 
must  be  labeled  In  accordance  with  the 
Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act  and 
the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act. 

The  committee  hearings  made  it  evi- 
dent that  the  repeal  of  the  two  acts  and 
the  amendment  of  the  Fair  Packaging 
and  Labeling  Act  would  be  a  very  desir- 
able step  to  take. 

This  is  also  favored  by  a  large  majority 
of  State  governments  which  were  que- 
ried by  the  Department  of  Commerce  as 
to  their  attitude  and  position  concerning 
the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

An  additional  benefit  of  this  bill,  which 
I  am  sure  will  please  many  of  my  col- 
leagues, is  that  the  repeal  of  these  acts 
and  amending  the  Fair  Packaging  and 
Labeling  Act  will  result  in  savings  an- 
nually of  approximately  S16.200.  I  realize 
that  this  is  not  a  large  amount,  but  I 
must  proclaim  that  every  little  bit  helps. 
In  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge 
enactment  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  there 
would  be  any  purpose  at  this  time  to 
reexplain  this  act,  as  it  has  been  done 
ably  by  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  fMr.  RoushI. 


I  include  at  this  point  the  following 

fact  sheet  outlining   the  provisions  of 

thebUl: 

Fact   Shxxt 

BUI:  HJt.  13058,  a  bUl  to  repeal  certain  acts 
relating  to  containers  for  fruits  and  vege- 
tables and  for  other  purpoeee. 

What  the  bill  does: 

( 1 )   Repeals  the  Standard  Container  Act  of 

1918. 
(3)  Repeals  the  Standard  Container  Act  of 

1928. 

(3)  Amends  the  Fair  Packaging  and  Label- 
ing Act  of  19<J«  to  conform  with  these  re- 
peals. 

What  Is  the  Container  Act  of  1916: 

( 1 )  This  Act  specifies  the  volumetric  slzee 
of  climax  baskeu  for  grapes  and  other  fruits. 

(3)  It  prescribes  the  dimensions  of  such 
containers. 

(3)  It  specifies  the  volumetric  sizes  (such 
as  one  quart  shall  contain  67J  cubic  Inches) 
of  standard  baskets  and  other  containers  for 
small  fruits,  berries  and  vegetables  that  can 
be  manufactured  for  shipment,  to  sell  for 
shipment  or  to  ship  these  Items. 

(4)  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  make 
the  determination  of  compliance. 

What  is  the  Container  Act  of  1928: 

(1)  It  specifies  the  capacities  In  cubic 
Inches  for  standard  hampers  and  round  stove 
baskets  for  fruits  and  vegetobles  (one  six- 
teenth bushel  through  2  busheU). 

(2)  It  specifies  the  standard  splint  baskets 
in  multiples  of  quarts  and  in  cubic  inches 
(from  ♦-quart  to  33-quart  sizes)  for  fruits 
and  vegetables. 

(3)  Secretory  of  Agriculture  shall  make 
the  determination  compliance. 

(4)  Provides  that  these  baskets  be  marked 

as  to  size. 

Why  do  we  amend  the  Pair  Packaging  and 

Labeling  Act : 

Under  Section  10  (b)  (Definitions)  the 
Fair  Packaging  Act  defines  the  term  "pack- 
age", but  exempto  contolners  subject  to  the 
two  packaging  acts.  This  amendment  deletes 
any  reference  to  the  Standard  Contolner  Acto 
thereby  clearly  subjecting  containers  covered 
by  these  Acts  to  the  Fair  Packaging  and 
Labeling  law. 

Why  do  we  repeal  these  acto: 
(11  Manv  changes  have  taken  place  in 
marketing  practices  since  the  enactment  of 
these  laws.  Stondardlzatlon  was  needed  at 
the  time  of  enactment.  Now.  baskets  and 
hampers  have  largely  been  replaced  with 
boxes,  lugs,  cartons,  bags  and  other  packag- 
ing materials.  Testimony  revealed  that  less 
than  10  percent  of  the  fnUM  and  vegetables 
shipped  in  Interstate  commerce  are  now 
packed  In  containers  covered  by  these  acto. 
If  a  commodity  Is  properly  labeled  by  weight. 
these  acts  do  not  apply. 

(2>  The  continuing  trend  toward  wider 
use  of  contolners  not  subject  to  Federal  regu- 
lation polnto  the  peed  for  consolidation  un- 
der one  regulatory  act.  There  is  no  similar 
restrictlop  limiting  the  size  of  containers 
made  from  other  materials,  plastic  or  card- 
board. 

(3)  Most  frulto  and  vegetobles  are  now 
sold  by  weight  or  count  rather  than  volumet- 
ric measurement. 

(4)  There  is  ambiguity  In  the  law  In  that 
it  is  not  clear  what  is  meant  by  "small 
fruits",  "other  containers"  and  whether 
these  sizes  and  laws  pertain  to  frozen  foods, 
other  construction  materials  or  whether  It 
Ir  unlawful  to  manufacture  ether  sizes  of 
containers.  It  Is  impossible  to  determine  if 
it  is  legal  to  sell  frultr.  and  vegetables  by 
weight  after  reading  these  laws. 

(51  The  1916  law  does  not  require  a  label 
or  size  marking  on  the  containers  covered. 

(6)  All  of  the  s totes  now  "have  laws  that 
cover  Intra-state  shipments. 

What  cire  the  advantages  of  repealing  these 
laws: 

(1)1  feel  that  these  laws  are  obsolete  and 
should  not  be  on  the  books. 


(2)  The  ambiguities  mentioned  above  will 
be  eliminated. 

(3)  This  will  provide  protection  to  the  con- 
sumer by  placing  commodities  shipped  In 
these  types  of  contolners  under  the  Fair 
Packaging  and  Labeling  Act. 

(4)  It  would  allow  labeling  requlremento 
to  be  promulgated  consistent  with  the  mar- 
keting and  sale  of  other  producto  giving  uni- 
form protection  to  the  consumer. 

(6)  It  would  effect  a  saving  of  916.200  a 
year  as  presented  In  testimony. 

(6)  There  would  be  no  hardship  placed  on 
any  segment  of  industry  by  this  repeal. 

Why  did  we  not  amend  Section  405  of  the 
Federal  Food.  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  over- 
come the  problems  presented  by  the  straw- 
berry packers: 

( 1 )  The  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  HEW 
to  promulgate  regulations  to  provide  con- 
sumer  safeguards  are  considered   adequate. 

(2)  Stoto  laws  are  adequate  to  control 
sblpmento  within  the  stotes.  Many  stotes 
now  require  labeling  on  strawberry  contoln- 
ers which  automatically  makes  an  Infraction 
of  the  law  subject  to  misbranding  penalties. 

(3)  Hearings  were  not  held  on  this  act 
since  It  was  not  considered  necessary  In  view 
of  ( 1 )  above.  Also  the  history  and  purpose  of 
this  section  Involves  many  other  food  prod- 
ucto such  as  spices  which  are  marketed  in 
small  packages,  or  penny  candles  and  no 
doubt  many  other  items  unknown  to  us  who 
have  not  been  Involved  primarily  In  this 
food  and  drug  legislation. 

(4)  With  due  regard  to  the  strawberry 
packers  It  is  a  small  portion  of  the  total 
problem  and  logically  should  be  covered  by 
regulation  If  needed. 
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Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  had  no  requests 
for  time  on  this  side.  There  has  been 
no  opposition  expressed  from  the  minor- 
ity. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Yes.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  leg- 
islation would  provide  for  no  increase  in 
expenditures  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government,  or  would  it? 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  I  am  delighted  to 
respond  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 
This  is  a  rather  unique  act  in  this  pres- 
ent Congress.  It  actually  results  in  a 
saving  of  something  like  $16,000  a  year 
by  doing  away  with  imnecessary  person- 
nel in  this  regulatory  action.  There  is 
no  expenditure  at  all  of  public  funds  in 
this  act. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
and  I  would  say  to  him  that  this  is  a 
fairly  good  recommendation  for  the  bill. 
Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  comments. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the     United    States    of 
America   in   Congress   assembled,  That   the 
Acts    of    Congress   listed   below   are    hereby 
repealed ; 

(a)  The  Act  of  August  31.  1916,  entitled 
"An  Act  to  fix  standards  for  Climax  baskets 
for  grapes  and  other  fruits  and  vegetobles. 
and  to  fix  stondards  for  baskete  and  other 
conialners  for  small  frulto.  berries,  and  vege- 
tables, and  for  other  purposes"  (39  Stot.  673, 
as  amended;  16  U.S.C.  251-256) : 

(b)  The  Act  of  May  21,  1928,  entitled  "An 
Act  to  fix  stondards  for  hampers,  round  stave 
baskete,  and  splint  basketo  for  fruits  and  veg- 


etobles, and  for  other  purposes"  (46  Stot.  686. 
as  amended:  15  U.S.C.  257-2571)^     .♦„,„„ 

SEC.  2.  section  10(b)  (3)  of  the  Act  of  No- 
vember 3.  1966  (80  Stot  1296;  15  U.S.C.  1451K 
entitled  the  "Fair  Packing  and  Labeling  Act  . 
is  amended  by  Inserting  "or"  before  the  Act 
of  March  4,  1915."  and  by  striking  out  .  the 
Act  of  August  31.  1916  (39  Stat  673  as 
amended;  15  U.S.C.  261-266).  or  the  Act  of 
May  21.  1928  (45  Stat.  685,  as  amended,  15 
U.S.C.  257-2571)."  „,^,„.  „t. 

Sec.  3.  This  Act  Shall  become  effective  on 

January  1. 1968 


Mr  ROUDEBUSH  (during  the  read- 
ing) Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT    OITERED    BY    l^R.    ROUSH 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  RotJsH:  On  page 
2  line  5.  delete  the  word  "Packing"  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "Packaging" . 

Mr  ROUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
merely  to  correct  a  spelling  error  In  the 

Hill 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMCKDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MR.    ROtlSH 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bocsh:  On 
oage  2.  lines  10  and  11.  delete  words  on 
January  1.  1968"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  words  "60  days  after  enactment" 


House  with  sundry  amendments  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not.  the  Chair  wUl  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bin  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr  ROUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill 
was  first  considered  by  the  full  commit- 
tee last  year.  Because  of  the  fact  that  the 
January  1.  1968.  the  date  in  the  bill  now 
before  the  committee,  is  now  passed  and 
because  it  does  require  a  brief  amount  of 
time  to  set  the  machinery  into  action,  we 
are  changing  the  effective  date  of  the 
act  by  this  amendment  so  as  to  cause  it 
to  be  effective  60  days  after  the  enact- 
ment of  the  bill.  ,  _ 

Mr  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 

words.  ,.     ^  ... 

Mr  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
there  is  no  opposition  on  our  side  of 
the  aisle  to  this  amendment  as  there  was 
no  opposition  to  the  amendment  which 
was  previously  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  LMr.  Rotjsh]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith], 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  reported 
that  that  Committee  having  had  under 
consideration  the  bUl  (H.R.  13058)  to  re- 
peal certain  acts  relating  to  contamers 
for  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  for  other 
purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
1083.  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
CXIV 373— Part  5 


THIRTY-FOUR    CONGRESSMEN    IN- 
TRODUCE    GEO     SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRLATION  LEGISLATION 
Mr     FRASER.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,    and    to    Include    extraneous 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Minnesota? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker.  33  other 
Members  and  I  are  introducing  legisla- 
tion to  provide  a  $200  million  supple- 
mental appropriation  for  the  OfQce  of 
Economic  Opportunity.  This  supple- 
mental appropriation  will  bring  the 
funding  for  GEO  In  fiscal  1968  close  to 
the  full  Authorization  level  voted  by  Con- 
gress in  December. 

Last  year.  Congress  voted  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  of  $75  million  to 
support  summer  GEO  projects  aimed  at 
youth  in  poveri;y  areas.  These  funds 
helped  to  finance  summer  recreation, 
education,  and  employment  projects  for 
needy  youth  thrb^.ihout  the  country. 

Planning  is  now  underway  in  city  after 
city  to  develop  similar  programs  for  this 
coming  summer.  At  this  point,  however, 
supplemental  funds  are  not  available  to 
finance  these  special  activities.  As  a  re- 
sult, cutbacks  are  being  Imposed  by  GEO 
In  year-round  community  action  pro- 
grams to  provide  $35  mUlion  for  the  sum- 
mer projects. 

Although  some  expansion  is  occurring 
in  job  training  projects,  most  antipoverty 
efforts  throughout  the  country  are  being 
curtaUed.  In  addition  to  the  10-percent 
cutback  in  CAP  funds,  other  major  GEO 
programs  like  the  Job  Corps  and  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  are  experi- 
encing crippling  restrictions  because  of 
eaiiier  budget  cuts  by  Congress. 
According  to  the  Office  of  Economic 


Opportunity,  the  estimated  nationwide 
impact  of  these  cuts  are  as  follows: 

Headstart  will  accommodate  13,000 
fewer  chUdren  in  its  all-year  program 
this  year  than  it  did  in  the  past  year. 
The  all-year  total  is  about  200,000. 

Legal  services  will  provide  60.000  fewer 

cases.  .„     I 

The  rural  loan  program  will  give  as- 
sistance to  3,000  fewer  families  this  year 
than  had  been  originally  planned. 

The  number  of  Job  Corps  ti-ainees  will 
be  cut  from  41.000  to  37,000.  Four  thou- 
sand trainees  will  be  put  on  administra- 
tive leave  with  the  privilege  of  reentry 
when  space  is  available.  The  Pla»  is  to 
eventually  cut  the  Corps  to  32.000 
through  attrition. 

Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  will  operate 
at  a  level  of  400.000  memoers.  a  cut  of 
170,000.  ^.         ^    .     ^f 

Health  services  will  continue  to  be  of- 
fered at  41  center?,  the  current  level;  but 
nine  centers  scheduled  for  operation  this 
year  will  not  be  opened. 

Programs  lor  the  elderly,  the  i-ural  poor 
and  family  planning  and  housing  will  not 

be  expanded.  

Mr  Speaker.  In  view  of  the  disturbing 
reports  from  the  National  Advisoiy  Com- 
mittee on  Civil  Disorders,  we  cannot  sus- 
pend the  development  of  the  poverty  pro- 
gram during  these  critical  times.  An  ade- 
quately financed  summer  OEO  program 
is  urgently  needed  but  this  summer  pro- 
gram should  not  have  to  operate  at  the 
expense  of  year-round  activities.  By 
voting  a  supplemental  appropriation  of 
$200  million  at  this  time.  Congress  will 
be  indicating  its  desire  U)  restore  the 
recent  cuts  in  the  antipoverty  program 
and  to  strengthen  our  total  antipoverty 

At  this  point  in  our  Nation's  history, 
when  so  many  poor  people  find  them- 
selves confUcted  by  feelings  of  hope  and 
despair,  we  must  do  everything  possible 
to  give  them  encouragemf  nt.  Congress 
has  a  responsibility  to  keep  aUve  the  hope 
aroused  by  those  early  battles  in  the  war 
on  poverty.  We  can  best  fulflU  that  re- 
sponsibility by  approving  this  supple- 
mental appropriation. 

The  cosponsors  with  me  on  the  blU  are 
Messrs.  Wuliam  F.  Ryan.  Pernakd  St 
Germain.  Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal.  Mrs. 
Edna  F.  Kelly.  Messrs.  Charles  H. 
Wilson,  Edward  R.  Roybal.  James  G. 
Fulton.  Joseph  Y.  Resnick.  Charles  S. 
JOELSON,  Frank  J.  Brasco.  Lester  L. 
Wolff  William  D.  Ford,  George  E. 
Brown,    Jr.,    Phillip    Burton.    Henry 

Helstoski,  James  H.  Scheuer,  Spark  M. 

Matsunaga,  Joseph  G.  Minish.  Joseph  E. 

Karth,  Robert  N.  C.  Nix.  Claude  Pepper. 

Thomas   M.   Rees,   Elmer   J.   Holland. 

Ogden  R.  Reid.  John  G.  Dow.  Jacob  H. 

GILBERT,  Don  Edwards.  Leonard  Farb- 

stein,  Mrs.  Patsy  T.  Mink,  and  Messrs. 

Fred    B.    Rooney,    Daniel    E.    Button. 

Henry    S.    Reuss.    and    Augustus    F. 

Hawkins. 
The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 
H.R.  

A  bill  making  a  supplemental  appropriation 
to  carry  out  th€  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  duilng  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 

30.  1968  ^  .    „^,„ 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houm 

of  Representatives  of   the   United  States  of 
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America  tn  Congress  assembled.  That  there 
la  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any  money 
In  the  Treaaury  not  otherwlae  appropriated, 
the  sum  of  $300,000,000  to  supply  supple- 
mental approprlatlona  for  the  flacal  year 
ending  June  30,  1968,  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
vlalona  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1904. 


NEEDLESS  ESCALATION  OP  WAR  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  over  the  weekend  a  veritable 
spate  of  articles  appeared  in  the  Nation's 
press  regarding  the  request  that  presum- 
ably has  come  from  the  American  mili- 
tary command  and  from  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  calling  for  an  increase  in  Amer- 
ican troops  in  Vietnam  to  as  many  as 
206.000  troops. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like  on  this 
occasion  to  announce  my  opposition  to 
any  plan,  if  indeed  there  be  such  a  plan, 
to  needlessly  escalate  the  war  on  the 
ground  In  Vietnam. 

Over  the  weekend  there  appeared  an 
article  by  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
Asian  scholars  of  our  country,  Edwin  O. 
Relschauer,  former  Ambassador  to 
Japan,  the  title  of  which  is  "A  Broad 
Look  at  Our  Asian  Policy." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  found  it  one  of  the 
most  penetrating  and  thoughtful  anal- 
yses that  I  have  read  in  recent  months 
on  what  our  policy  in  Asia  has  become, 
and  what  it  should  be  in  the  future.  I 
would  certainly  commend  this  article  to 
the  reading  of  the  Members  of  not  only 
this  body,  but  to  the  people  of  our  coim- 
try  at  large. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  judgment  this  arti- 
cle which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  Magazine,  March  10,  1968,  by  Mr. 
Reischauer,  provides  the  kind  of  reas- 
sessment and  reevaluation  of  our  policy 
In  Southeast  Asia  which  is  absolutely 
essential.  One  must  also  add  that  the 
rationale  for  a  new  policy  employed  by 
Mr.  Reischauer  has  yet  to  be  adopted  by 
the  Johnson  administration.  Perhaps  the 
reason  for  this — indeed  quite  obviously 
the  reason  for  the  administration's  un- 
willingness to  accept  the  Re.schauer  the- 
sis— is  that  it  is  predicated  on  one  basic 
assumption.  That  assumption  is  that  we 
recognize  that  the  administration's 
strategy  of  proving  to  the  world  that  so- 
called  'wars  of  national  liberation"  do 
not  pay  has  failed.  There  is  a  saying  to 
the  effect  that  "the  saddest  words  by 
tongue  or  pen  are  those  few  words — 
it  might  have  been."  If  the  administra- 
tion had  not  from  the  beginning  relied 
on  the  McNamara  doctrine  of  flexible, 
controlled,  and  gradual  response — If  in- 
stead it  had  acted  at  once  to  quarantine 
the  ports  of  North  Vietnam  as  the  late 
President  Kennedy  did  with  regard  to 
Cuba  in  1962 — then  perhaps  the  results 
would  have  been  different.  It  is  not  that 
American  troops  have  not  fought  bravely 
and  well,  for  they  have.  But  the  adminis- 
tration  for   what   it   labeled    "political 


considerations"  steadfastly  refused  to  hit 
strategic  targets  such  as  oil  storage  facil- 
ities, airfields,  docks,  and  supply  dumps 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  harbor  at  Hai- 
phong at  the  very  outset  of  the  war  when 
their  total  destruction  might  have  had 
maximum  impact.  Why.  It  was  not  until 
the  end  of  June  1966,  almost  a  year  and 
a  half  after  the  savage  attack  by  the 
Vietcong  and  North  Vietnamese  at  Plelku. 
that  the  administration  permitted  the 
major  POL  storage  depots  in  North  Viet- 
nam to  be  struck.  During  all  of  January 
while  the  winter-spring  ofTensive  was  be- 
ing prepared  for  launching  on  January 
30.  the  prime  targets  of  Hanoi  and  Hai- 
phong were  completely  off  limits  to  our 
bombers. 

Now  the  winter-spring  offensive  has 
occurred  and  constitutes  a  massive  psy- 
chological blow  to  the  hopes  of  those  who 
felt  on  the  basis  of  the  reports  from  in- 
side the  administration  that  the  enemy 
was  seriously  weakened  and  negotiations 
might  be  forthcoming. 

But  it  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  imreel 
the  whole  story  of  mistakes  and  almost 
unending  futility  that  has  characterized 
the  now  more  than  3  years  of  what  could 
be  described  as  a  major  conflict  in  Viet- 
nam. Future  historians  will  write  the 
details  of  that  story  and  assess  the  blame 
for  the  failure  of  our  military  and  dip- 
lomatic efforts  to  bring  the  war  to  an 
end. 

I  agree  today  with  Professor  Reichauer 
that  we  must  accept  the  immutable  fact 
of  the  failure  of  those  policies.  And  now 
the  longer  we  continue  mired  in  what  he 
calls  the  "doronuma."  the  Japanese  ex- 
pression for  quagmire,  the  more  we  call 
the  attention  of  the  world  to  the  magni- 
tude of  our  failure.  Indeed,  instead  of 
deterring  other  and  new  "wars  of  na- 
tional liberation,"  the  continuation  of  a 
protracted  war  may  well  encourage  new 
incursions,  attacks,  and  even  wars  in 
other  parts  of  the  globe. 

As  Professor  Reischauer  so  cogently 
points  out,  a  SEATO-type  commitment 
is  no  longer  the  answer  to  the  problem 
of  how  to  promote  peace  and  stability 
in  Asia.  I  And  especially  apt  his  phrase; 
Aalan  states  do  not  need  military  dikes  so 
much  aa  good  economic  land  fUl. 

This  must  be  the  answer.  Not  a  re- 
treat or  a  rout  by  simply  withdrawing  to 
our  own  shores  there  from  the  bristling 
battlements  to  survey  the  scene  with 
neither  the  will  or  the  means  to  help 
build  a  more  peaceful  world. 

I  am  fimdsmientally  opposed  to  the 
dispatch  of  additional  ground  troops  to 
South  Vietnam  because  I  think  that  the 
time  has  come  to  recognize  that  any  in- 
crement which  we  add  to  our  forces  will 
merely  be  matched  by  North  Vietnamese 
reserves  or  additional  Vietcong  con- 
scripts. We  simply  do  not  have  the  abil- 
ity to  match  the  manpower  resources 
available  to  the  Vietcong  from  North 
Vietnam  and  ultimately  if  need  be  from 
Communist  China. 

Professor  Reischauer  wisely  points 
out  that  the  very  magnitude  of  our  in- 
volvement is  causing  nations  like  Japan 
as  well  as  other  nations  in  East  Asia 
whose  national  interests  are  directly  In- 
volved in  this  region  to  avoid  their  In- 
ternational responsibilities.  He  further 


suggests  that  as  the  British  prepare  to 
depart  from  their  bases  east  of  Suez  it 
would  be  folly  for  the  United  States  to 
believe  it  must  rush  in  to  prevent  a 
vacuum  of  power.  Rather  we  should  seek 
to  develop  new  Institutions  of  collective 
security.  More  specifically,  he  suggests 
something  on  the  order  of  an  Asian  mul- 
tilateral force  of  surface  ships  to  which 
we  would  contribute  a  part  of  our  fleet. 
The  important  point  Is  that  this 
would  be  a  truly  international  pe.ice- 
keeping  effort  designed  to  prevent  ag- 
gression from  occurring.  The  United 
States  would  not  seek  to  play  a  domi- 
nant role,  and  there  would  be  no  uni- 
lateral guarantees  by  the  United  States 
of  massive  intervention  in  any  internal 
disorders.  To  quote  Professor  Reischauer 
directly : 

Equally  Important  It  would  reduce  the 
military  aspect  of  our  Involvement  In  .\8ia 
to  a  minor  supporting  role  for  our  far  more 
productive  Involvement  In  economic  and 
technological   assistance. 

The  approach  suggested  above  with 
respect  to  the  Indian  Ocean  area  ob- 
viously does  not  provide  a  scenario  for 
our  honorable  exit  from  South  Vietnam. 
However,  one  thing  is  clear  to  me  We 
are  not  going  to  hasten  the  day  of  our 
disengagement  merely  by  sending  in  an 
additional  200,000  troops.  We  must  res- 
olutely set  our  course  in  a  different  di- 
rection. We  must  accept  the  mistakes  of 
the  past,  painful  as  that  might  be.  and 
seek  the  alternative  of  a  political  solu- 
tion. A  journey  of  a  thousand  miles  must 
begin  with  a  single  step. 

I  think  the  people  of  the  United  States 
as  well  as  those  around  the  world  would 
be  heartened  by  a  simple,  concise  state- 
ment from  the  Commander  In  Chief  to 
the  effect  that  we  will  not  augment  our 
present  forces  beyond  their  present 
strength  unless  it  is  a  matter  of  military 
necessity  for  the  defense  of  American 
forces  presently  stationed  there.  Obvi- 
ously no  one  is  going  to  coimsel  the 
abandonment  to  the  enemy  of  the  brave 
men  who  are  now  there  in  answer  to 
their  country's  call.  However,  such  an 
annoimcement  would  be  a  clear  signal  to 
everyone  that  we  are  determined  not  to 
enlarge  the  present  conflict.  Then  I  be- 
lieve the  President  should  armounce  that 
a  definite  and  concrete  plan  is  being  pre- 
pared whereby  South  Vietnamese  bat- 
talions will  systematically  replace  Amer- 
ican units  who  are  now  on  the  line, 
preparatory  to  the  withdrawal  of  Ameri- 
can troops  as  trained  South  Vietnamese 
forces  take  up  these  positions. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  this  Is  a  quick 
or  easy  solution  or  that  It  will  not  take 
some  time  to  consummate.  However, 
after  three  visits  to  South  Vietnam,  the 
most  recent  In  January  of  this  year,  I 
have  noted  no  Inclination  by  our  military 
to  proceed  toward  this  goal.  Rather,  we 
have  steadily  increased  the  Americani- 
zation of  the  conflict  and  moved  in  the 
opposite  direction.  We  must  have  such  a 
plan,  and  the  world  must  know  that  it  Is 
our  clear  and  Inflexible  resolve  to  pursue 
such  a  course. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  these  remarks  I  have 
addressed  myself  principally  to  the  ques- 
tion of  our  military  posture  In  South 
Vietnam.  I  fuUy  realize  that  the  changes 
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I   call   for  involve  important   political 
changes  as  well.  I  shall  undertake  to 
discuss  these  more  fully  on  anottier  oc- 
casion. At  the  very  minimum  they  will 
Involve  greater  flexlblUty  with  regard  to 
the    conditions    for    negotiations,    we 
should  not  resign  ourselves  to  the  notion 
that  the  President's  San  Antonio  formula 
represents  the  ultimate  in  what  can  be 
suggested  to  bring  this  conflict  to  the 
conference     table.     Other     approaches 
should  be  devised.  For  with  the  growing 
crisis  m  our  own  cities,  and  with  the 
gigantic  tasks  which  we  face  in  revitaliz- 
ing our  whole  urban  environment  we 
must  re-order  our  priorities.  As  we  pro- 
ceed to  do  that,  and  as  we  decide  against 
any   further  expansion  of  the  Present 
conflict  I  think  we  wlU  have  taken  that 
first  step  in  a  journey  of  a  thousand 
mUes.  Mr.  President,  I  say,  let  us  begin. 


I  suggest  that  the  Congress  Is  also  the 
proper  province  for  this  debate.  In  the 
past  the  Congress  has  appropriated  the 
funds  which  the  administration  re- 
quested for  the  escalation  of  this  war 
without  proper  substantive  debate  on  the 

Dolicy 

Congress  should  reexamine  the  policy 
and  exercise  its  responsibility.  The  anal- 
ysis reported  In  the  press,  and  other 
studies  should  be  presented  to  Congress. 

The  administration  should  provide  the 
Congress  with  a  full  and  candid  state- 
ment of  Its  goals,  purposes,  and  accom- 
plishments in  Vietnam.  Bland  assurances 
of  progress  do  not  suffice.  Tliey  have  been 
belied  by  events. 

congress  has  a  constitutional  respon- 
sibility to  make  decisions  on  war  and 
peace  If  it  continues  to  abdicate  its  re- 
sponsibility. It  will  not  be  able  to  escape 
blame  if  the  crisis  deepens. 


MILITARY  INVOLVEMENT  IN 
VIETNAM 


Mr  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks.  *,  „  *„ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 

York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr     RYAN.    Mr.    Speaker,    General 
Westmoreland's  request  for  an  additional 
O06  000  U.S.  troops  for  Vietnam  presents 
the  administration  with  a  clear  pohcy 
choice,  one  which  has  not  been  posed 
since  the  administration  embarked  on 
the  policy  which  I  described  on  March 
1   1966  as  a  policy  of  mindful  escalation. 
Escalation  has  only  produced  counter- 
escalation,  more  North  Vietnamese  troops 
in  South  Vietnam,  greater  levels  of  vio- 
lence, and  greater  suffering  for  the  Viet- 
namese people. 

Today  I  am  joining  with  our  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  FMr. 
MooRHEAD]    in  sponsoring  a  resolution 
which  expresses  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  United  States  should  not  In- 
crease its  military  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam. .     ,        ,„.,, 
The  choice,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  clear.  WUl 
additional  thousands  of  American  young 
men  be  sent  to  their  death  in  Vietnam? 
Win  more  blUlons  of  dollars  be  spent, 
which  should  be  spent  on  our  domestic 
crisis,  only  to  reach  new  levels  of  destruc- 
tion In  Vietnam,  only  to  achieve  a  con- 
tinued stalemate  at  a  new  plateau?  Or 
will    the    administration    negotiate     a 
political  settlement? 

General  Westmoreland's  request  for  a 
40-percent  increase  in  his  forces  has  ap- 
parently caused  a  number  of  administra- 
tion officials  to  reconsider  the  underly- 
ing military  strategy.  Perhaps  this  will 
lead  to  a  reexamination  of  the  rationale 
which  has  been  used  to  justify  the  solu- 
tion of  a  political  problem  by  mUltary 
might. 

The  New  York  Times  reported  yester- 
day that  within  the  administration  a  real 
debate  Is  taking  place.  An  analysis  pre- 
pared by  high  ranking  officials  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  Is  reported  to  op- 
pose further  U.S.  buildup  and  to  recom- 
mend a  strategy  of  defense  of  populated 
areas. 


HERBERT  A.  PLUECK  RETIRES 

Mr    BLATNIK.   Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 

remarks,    and    to    Include    extraneous 

"iS'tter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Minnesota? 
There  was  no  objection.  ,    ^    ^ 

Mr  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  Herbert 
A  Plueck  is  retiring  from  his  job  of  State 
conservationist  of  the  U.S.  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  in  Minnesota  with  a 
record  of  35  very  productive  years  de- 
voted to  the  cause  of  conservation  In  its 

broadest  sense.  ^  w*  ^  ♦-.  t^k,. 

We  in  Minnesota  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
Plueck  for  his  many  contributions  in  this 
vital  field,  for  the  landscape  of  our  State 
abounds  vdth  living  evidence  of  the  im- 
pact of  the  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion program.  In  the  southern  portion  of 
the  State  especially  this  is  evidenced  by 
the  picturesque  stripcropping.  contoured 
fields  and  terraces  with  their  yreen 
grass' waterways.  Elsewhere  in  the  State 
the  wildlife  areas,  farm  pits  and  ponc^, 
tree  plantings,  and  shelterbelts  testify 
to  the  harmony  of  man  and  land. 

As  State  conservationist  for  the  past 
three  decades,  Mr.  Flueck  directed  a  pro- 
gram carried  out  In  Minnesota  by  a 
statewide  organization  of  dedicated, 
competent,  professional  employees 
trained  In  the  fields  of  soU  science,  civil 
and  agricultural  engineering,  agronomy, 
wildlife,  forestry,  and  economics.  In  ad- 
dition, he  enlisted  the  help  of  many 
nongovernment  agencies,  organizations, 
and  individuals  in  forging  the  progress 
that  has  so  benefited  the  entire  State. 

He  has  given  generously  and  untir- 
ingly of  his  knowledge,  energy,  and 
know-how  to  advance  the  cause  of  soil 
and  water  conservation,  to  stimulate  tne 
Interest  of  local  people  in  the  importance 
of  soli  conservation,  and  to  enlist  their 
help  In  developing  Minnesota's  natural 
resources  for  the  betterment  of  man  and 
his  environment. 

Mr  Flueck  was  active  in  the  State 
technical  action  panel.  Northern  Great 
Lakes  Region  Technical  Action  Panel 
Committee,  and  resource  conservation 
and  development  projects.  He  also  served 


2  years  as  chairman  of  the  Minnesota 
Green  Thumb  and  was  a  member  of  the 
steering  committee  of  the  Upper  Great 
Lakes   Environmental   Quality    Confer- 
ence He  was  also  active  in  the  Minnesota 
USDA  State  Defense  Board  and  served 
in  an  advisory  capacity  In  the  State  soil 
and  water  conservation  commission  and 
the  State  Association  of  Soil  and  Water 
Conservation  Districts.  He  was  an  active 
participating  member  of  the  Minnesota 
Educational  Conservation  Council.  Izaak 
Walton  League,  and  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Society  of  America.  „  .,  ^ 

Mr   Flueck  joined  the  U.S.  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  in  December  of  1933 
just  as  work  was  getting  underway  on 
the  Coon  Valley,  Wis.,  project,  the  first 
erosion  control  demonstration  project  In 
the  United  States.  In  Coon  Valley  he  was 
one  of  the  first  four  farm  planners  of  the 
Service  in  the  United  States  on  an  active 
project.  He  helped  formulate  the  pro- 
gram and  assisted  In  developing  the  tech- 
niques and  procedures.  Including  format 
of  the  farm  conservation  plan,  much  of 
which  Is  still  in  use.  Earlier  in  1933  he 
was  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  the  wheat  reduction  control  program 
of   the  old  AAA— now   ASCS.   In   1934, 
after  the  successful  establishment  of  the 
Coon  Valley  project,  he  was  put  in  charge 
of  and  piloted  the  soil  conservation  work 
in  Minnesota  as  field  director,  chief  ero- 
sion specialist.  State  coordinator,  and 
State  conservationist. 

Activities  of  the  U.S.  Soil  Conservation 
Service  in  Minnesota  under  Mr.  Flueck's 
direction  included  a  regular  conservation 
operations  program  In  cooperation  with 
Minnesota's  89  soil  and  water  consci-va- 
tion  districts,  the  East  Willow  and  Chip- 
pewa River  tributaries  and  Hawk  Creek 
pilot  watershed  projects,  the  48  water- 
.-ihed  protection  projects  now  underway 
in  the  State  and  technical  responsibility 
of  the  Service  for  permanent-type  prac- 
tices under  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment cost-shares  with  farmers  under  the 
agricultural  conservation  program. 

Mr  Flueck  has  been  honored  on  many 
occasions  for  work  in  his  professional 
field  He  received  a  certificate  of  merit 
award  from  the  USDA  in  1959  and  re- 
ceived a  meritorious  service  award  from 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  in  1966  in 
recognition  of  outstanding  accomplish- 
ment and  leadership  in  conservation 
progress  In  the  State  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Flueck  holds  a  degree  of  fellow  in  the 
Soil  Conservation  Society  of  America. 

Mr  Flueck  was  born  in  LaCrosse,  Wis. 
He  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  with  a  BS.  degree  In  agrlcifl- 
ture  after  which  he  went  with  the 
Ralston-Purlna  Co.  as  district  sales 
manager  for  6  years. 

Mr  Speaker,  if  it  Is  possible  to  sum- 
marize Herb  Flueck's  career  in  one 
phrase,  I  would  say  that  he  is  a  soil  and 
water  conservation  pioneer  in  the  truest 
sense.  


OUR  DOMESTIC  FRONT 

Mr    BLATNIK.   Mr.   Speaker,   I 


ask 


unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  we 
look  at  ourselves  on  the  homefront,  we 
Americans  have  built  a  great  nation  be- 
cause we  have  been  willing  and  able  to 
look  outward  to  broad  horizons.  This  ad- 
ministration has  fought  hard  to  see  that 
these  horizons  include — 

A  grandmother  living  out  her  days  In 
dignity  and  security,  not  pauperized  by 
medical  costs:  today,  decent  medical  care 
is  the  right  of  almost  20  million  older 
Americans ; 

A  Mexican -American  child  who  gets 
special  help  in  language  Instruction; 

A  chance  for  a  Negro  mother  to  keep 
her  family  together: 

A  poor  teenager  who  can  look  ahead  to 
school  rather  than  the  street  comer. 
The  strengthened  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  is  now  helping 
some  8  million  disadvantaged  children: 

Some  135,000  needy  college  students 
who  are  receiving  advanced  education 
through  Federal  grants: 

Some  8  miilion  workers  that  are  now 
covered  by  the  expanded  minimum  wage 
law. 

We  have  fought  hard  to  broaden  the 
domestic  horizons  to  Include  such  things 
as  housing.  We  are  breaking  new  ground 
In  a  massive  housing  program  for  the 
poor  that  will  call  for  8  million  homes 
over  the  next  10  years.  This  Is  one  of 
many  examples  of  the  emphasis  we  are 
stressing  to  strengthen  the  homefront. 

We  can  boast  that  our  unemployment 
Is  at  the  lowest  point  in  15  years.  We 
can  boast  that  we  are  in  the  83d  month  of 
unprecedented  unbroken  economic  ex- 
pansion. Yes,  our  record  domestically  has 
been  attacked.  But  a  quick  study  shows 
that  we  can  rightly  be  proud  of  our 
record. 


pate.  Not  since  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  res- 
olution In  August  1964  haw  Congress  been 
given  a  chance  to  participate  in  similar 
fundamental   decisions  about  Vietnam. 

Under  our  Constitution,  I  believe  that 
Congress  should  participate  in  these 
decisions. 

In  my  opinion  our  strategy  of  position- 
ing American  forces  in  the  uninhabited 
border  areas  of  Vietnam  and  leaving  the 
defense  of  the  cities  and  towns  to  the 
South  Vietnamese  has  not  worked. 

E^ren  with  more  troops  I  am  not  sure 
it  will  work. 

However,  if  we  decide  that  this  Is  a  war 
for  people  and  not  for  geography — if  we 
pull  back  from  the  border  areas,  our 
present  troops  can  Join  with  the  South 
Vietnamese  in  defending  the  people. 

We  should  position  our  troops  deep 
enough  within  South  Vietnam  so  that 
when  the  enemy  attacks  he  would  not 
have  border  sanctuaries  at  his  rear  but 
could  be  surrounded  by  our  highly  mo- 
bile troops. 

This  strategy,  some  military  planners 
believe,  would  cut  the  recent  TJS.  cas- 
ualty rate  in  half,  yet  permit  more  prog- 
ress In  pacification,  an  objective  that  has 
far  more  to  do  with  success  in  Vietnam 
than  casualties  inflicted  on  Communist 
troops. 

At  any  rate,  this  strategy  should  be 
considered  by  the  President  and  the 
Congress  before  there  Is  any  further  es- 
calation of  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

So  that  the  Congress  can  effectively 
participate  in  this  decision.  I  have  today 
Introduced  a  very  brief  resolution  which 
provides  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  It  la  the  sens*  of  Congre«« 
Uutt  the  TJnlted  States  should  not  increase 
Its  military  involvement  In  Vietnam. 

I  Invite  all  Members  who  question  fur- 
ther escalation  of  our  military  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam  to  Join  with  me  in  in- 
troducing similar  resolutions. 


ANTIESCALATION  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
at  the  crossroads  in  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
We  can  either  maintain  our  present  ob- 
jectives, which  apparently  require  in- 
creased military  Involvement,  or  we  can 
change  our  objectives  and  reduce  or  at 
least  contain  our  military  involvement. 

Our  military  leaders  are  asking  the 
Piesident  for  206,000  more  troops  for 
Vietnam.  Apparently  they  want  more 
troops  to  continue  to  do  more  of  what 
we  have  been  doing  for  the  past  few 
years. 

Others  urge  that  what  is  needed  is  not 
more  troops  and  more  casualties  but  new 
and  different  strategies  and  tactics  which 
will  mean  no  more  American  troops  and 
fewer  American  casualties. 

This  is  a  basic  and  fundamental  pol- 
icy decision  about  war  and  peace  in 
which  the  American  people  through  their 
elected   representatives   should   partlci- 


LEGISLATION  TO  CONTROL  SUMS 
COLLECTED  THROUGH  CONGRES- 
SIONALLY  CHARTERED  TAX-FREE 
ORGANIZATIONS 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  T  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  situation 
has  come  to  light  In  my  district  that 
pinpoints  a  bad  situation  in  that  in- 
stance, but  portends  what  could  be  an 
appalling  situation  if  it  should  be  na- 
tionwide In  Its  scope. 

I  refer  to  moneys  solicited  and  re- 
ceived on  behalf  of  the  U.S.  Olympic 
Committee  and  the  pitifully  small 
amount  actioally  available  for  the  as- 
sistance of  our  athletes. 

Several  months  ago.  a  public  rela- 
tions firm,  accredited  by  the  U.S.  com- 
mittee, started  a  fundraising  drive  that 
produced  some  $77,000  from  public- 
spirited  citizens. 

Triggered  by  an  anonymous  phone  call, 
our  district  attorney,  the  Honorable 
Henry   Wade,  started   an  Investigation 


that  has  uncovered  what  appears  to  be 
a  fantastic  misapplication  of  funds  and 
a  serious  dereliction  on  the  part  of  the 
committee. 

Of  the  $77,000  collected,  only  $5,000 
reached  the  committee,  the  balance  hav- 
ing been  drawn  in  cash  by  the  woman  in 
charge  of  the  public  relations  firm. 

On  questioning,  her  response  was  that 
her  contract  called  for  her  to  receive  a 
conunission  of  20  percent  "after  ex- 
penses." To  date  no  information  has  been 
obtained  that  any  limitation  was  put  on 
the  item  "expenses." 

The  obvious  question  at  this  point  Is — 
is  this  action  duplicated  throughout  the 
country  to  the  extent  that  collection  fees 
for  contributions  to  this  conmiittee  na- 
tionwide amount  to  97  percent  of  all  con- 
tributions? Does  this  .same  condition 
prevail  in  the  other  congressionally  char- 
tered nonprofit,  tax-free  organizations? 

By  this  statement  I  do  not  wish  to  im- 
pugn the  integrity  of  the  members  of  the 
Olympic  committee,  but  I  do  charge  them 
with  gross  mismanagement  and  an  utter 
disregard  for  their  true  objectives  as  set 
forth  in  their  charter,  and  incompetent 
handling  of  moneys  contributed  to  them 
by  public-spirited  citizens. 

Since  this,  and  other  organizations  are 
chartered  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  operate  under  the  aegis  of 
congressional  approval,  then  we,  as  the 
Congress,  have  the  obligation  of  amend- 
ing those  charters  to  preclude  a  repeti- 
tion of  these  abuses. 

In  the  light  of  this  shocking  revela- 
tion, and  its  nationwide  implications,  I 
call  upon  the  appropriate  committees  of 
the  House  to  hold  exhaustive  hearings 
£ind  on  the  basis  of  their  findings,  to  rec- 
ommend remedial  legislation. 

Such  legislation  should  provide  for 
management  audits  and  controls  as  well 
as  adding  machine  tape  audits  which 
only  account  for  funds  actually  received 
without  regard  for  the  vast  stmis 
collected  through  so-called  contract 
agencies. 

BENNETT  INTRODUCES  BILL  TO 
TRAIN  HARD-CORE  UNEMPLOYED 
WITH  TAX  CREDITS  TO  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BEaWETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  securing 
the  employment  of  our  coimtry's  hard- 
core unemployed  is  our  prime  domestic 
challenge.  Not  unexpectedly  it  was  a  ma- 
jor consideration  of  the  Just  released  re- 
port of  the  National  Ad\'isory  Commis- 
sion of  Civil  Disorders. 

I  am  today  introducing  legislation 
which  I  believe  w^ill  help  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  the  2  million  "permanently  un- 
employed" we  now  have  in  the  United 
States.  I*,  is  patterned  after  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  National  Advisory  Commis- 
sion of  Civil  Disorders  and  on  my  own 
research  and  study  in  the  critical  area 
of  finding  and  creating  Jobs  for  the  un- 
employed, underemployed,  and  the  hard- 
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core  big  city  resident  who  in  the  midst 
of  affluence  has  found  no  opportunity 
to  work  for  a  part  of  the  action  himself. 
I  have  previously  introduced  H.R.  244, 
which  is  pending  In  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  and  which  would  pro- 
vide tax  deductions  for  individuals  and 
businesses  who  create  new  Jobs.  I  am 
pushing  for  legislation  in  this  field  be- 
cause I  believe  it  is  cnicial  to  the  stability 
of  our  society. 

We  must  continue  our  basic  manpower 
training  and  development  programs  and 
provide  for  their  beefing  up  to  assist  In 
the  creating  of  new  Jobs  for  the  hard- 
core unemployed. 

Jobs  are  the  key  to  the  poverty  revo- 
lution   In    oui-    land    today.    Manpower 
training  programs  cannot  create  Jobs. 
Neither  can   Government  on   the  wide 
scale  that  is  needed  today.  Businesses 
must  be  given  the  necessary  incentives 
to  create  new  Jobs  and  to  take  a  chance 
with  these  "permanently  unemployed." 
My  bill  would  help  make  this  practical. 
It  would  first,  provide  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  determine  what  specific 
individuals  make  up  the  hard-core  un- 
employed. He  would  then  issue  these  in- 
dividuals  a   "green   card."    As    recom- 
mended by  the  Commission  this  identify- 
ing Job  should  not  be  imposed  on  private 
Industry. 

Businesses,  large  and  small,  would  be 
encouraged  to  hire  these  hard-core  un- 
employed, and  for  the  first  6  months  or 
less,  the  employer  would  be  allowed  a 
75-percent  credit:  50  percent  for  more 
than  6  months  but  not  more  than  1  year, 
and  25  percent  for  the  employee  who 
works  for  more  than  1  year  but  not  more 
than  2  years.  The  individual  must  be  re- 
tained for  at  least  6  months.  The  worker 
would  receive  the  higher  of  the  minimum 
wage  or  the  prevailing  wage.  The  em- 
ployer would  be  restricted  on  the  number 
of  green  card  employees  he  could  hire, 
and  could  not  substitute  green  card  em- 
ployees for  existing  employees. 

Ml-.  Speaker,  this  legislation  Is  pat- 
'  terned  after  the  very  popular  act  allow- 
ing tax  credit  for  investment  in  new 
equipment  by  businesses.  I  believe  It  Is  a 
part  of  the  answer  to  the  problem  of  the 
"permanently  unemployed,"  and  I  am 
hopeful  for  early  departmental  reports 
and  hearings  so  that  It  can  be  acted  upon 
by  the  Congress  promptly. 
A  copy  of  the  bill  follows: 

H.R. 15870 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of   1954  to  provide  a  tax  credit  for  em- 
ployers who  employ  members  of  the  hard- 
core unemployed 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  subpart 
A  of  part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating 
to  credits  against  tax)  Is  amended  by  re- 
designating section  40  as  sectton  41  and  by 
inserting  after  section  39  the  following  new 
section : 

"Sec.  40.  Employment  of  the  Hard-Cork  Un- 
emplotiz). 
"(a)  General  Rule. — There  shall  be  al- 
lowed, as  a  credit  against  the  tax  imposed 
by  this  chapter,  the  amount  determined  un- 
der subpart  C  of  this  part. 

"(b)  Regulations. — The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section  and  subpart  C." 


(b)  Such  part  IV  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subpart: 


Subpart   C— Rules   roR  Computing   CREorr 
FOR  Employment  op  the  Hard-Cork  Un- 
employed 
"Sec.  51.  Amount  of  credit. 
•Sec.  52.  Issuance  of  green  cards. 
•'Sec.  51.  Amount  op  Credit. 

"(a)  Determination  of  Amount. — 
"(1)  General  rule.— The  amount  of  the 
credit  allowed  by  section  40  for  the  Uxable 
year  shall  be  equal  to  the  taxpayer's  quali- 
fied employment  expenses  (as  defined  in  sub- 
secUon  (b) )  for  such  year. 

•'(2)  LiMrrATioN  based  on  amount  of  tax. — 
Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1),  the  credit 
allowed  by  section  40  for  the  taxable  year 
shall  not  exceed — 

"(A)  so  much  of  the  liability  for  tax  as 
does  not  exceed  $25,000,  plus 

"(B)  50  percent  of  so  much  of  the  liability 
for  tax  for  the  taxable  year  as  exceeds  $25,000. 
"(3)  Liability  for  tax. — For  purposes  of 
paragraph  (2),  the  liability  for  tax  for  the 
taxable  year  shall  be  the  Ux  Imposed  by  this 
chapter  for  the  taxable  year,  reduced  by  the 
sum  of  the  credits  allowed  under — 

"(A)    section  33    (relating  to  foreign  tax 
credit) , 

"(B)  section  36  (relating  to  partially  tax- 
exempt  Interest), 

•■(C)  secUon  37  (relaUng  to  retirement  in- 
come), and 

"(D)  section  38  (relating  to  investment  in 
certain  depreciable  property). 

"(4)  Other  rules  made  applicable. — For 
purposes  of  determining  the  amount  of  the 
credit  allowable  under  section  40,  the  rules 
established  by  the  second  sentence  of  section 
446(a)  (3).  by  paragraphs  (4)  and  (5)  of  sec- 
Uon 46(a).  and  by  section  46(d)  shall  apply. 
"(b)  Qualified  Employment  Expenses. — 
"(1)  In  general. — For  purposes  of  this 
subpart,  the  term  'qualified  employment  ex- 
penses' means,  with  respect  to  any  taxable 
year,  the  aggregate  of  the  applicable  per- 
centage of  expenses  paid  or  Incurred  by  the 
taxpayer  during  that  year  with  respect  to  the 
compensation  of  green  card  employees. 

"(2)  Applicable  percentage.— For  purposes 
of  paragraph  (1),  the  appUcable  percentage 
of  any  expense  shall  be  determined  under  the 
following  table: 

If  the  employer  pays  The    applicable    per- 
or    Incurs    the    ex-      centage  is — 
pense  when  he  has 
employed  the   Indi- 
vidual— 
6  months  or  less  75 

More  than  6   months  50 

but  not  more  than  l 
year 
More  than  1  year  but  25 

not    more    than    2 
years 

"(3)  Expenses  taken  Into  account. — For 
piu-poses  of  this  subpart,  the  expenses  taken 
into  account  with  respect  to  the  compensa- 
tion of  an  individual  are  only  those  ex- 
penses— 
"(A)  for  wages  or  other  compensation,  or 
"(B)  for  fringe  benefits  of  the  kind  re- 
quired to  be  taken  into  account  under  sec- 
tion 1(b)  of  the  Act  of  March  31,  1931,  as 
amended  (40  U.S.C,  sec.  276a;  DavU-Bacon 
Act). 

for  such  Individual  which  are  attributable 
to  a  trade  or  business  carried  on  by  the  em- 
ployer and  deductible  under  this  chapter. 

"(C)  LlMriATIONS. — 

"(1)     IKDIVIDUAL    MUST    BE    RETAINED    FOR    AT 

LEAST  6  MONTHS. — No  credit  shall  be  allowed 
under  section  40  with  respect  to  any  In- 
dividual unless  such  individual  Is  employed 
by  the  taxpayer,  as  a  green  card  employee, 
for  a  period  or  periods  aggregating  at  least 
6  months. 

"(2)     iNDIVmtTAL    MUST    RECEIVE    HIGHER    OF 
MINIMUM      WAGE      OR      PREVAILING      WAGE. — NO 

credit  shall  be  allowed  under  section  40  with 


respect  to  any  Individual  unless  such  In- 
dividual, throughout  his  period  or  periods 
of  employment  by  the  taxpayer  as  a  green 
card  employee  and  prior  to  the  payment  or 
Incurring  of  the  expense  In  question,  has 
been  paid  wages  not  less  than  whichever  of 
the  following  Is  the  greater— 

"(A)  the  minimum  wage  which  would  be 
applicable  to  the  employment  under  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  if  section 
6  of  such  Act  applied  to  the  employee  and  he 
was  not  exempt  under  section  13  thereof 
(and  disregarding  any  applicability  of  sec- 
tion 14  of  such  Act) .  or 

"(B)  the  prevailing  wage  for  his  occupa- 
tion in  the  locality  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  (but  adjusted  to  reflect 
fringe  benefits  In  the  manner  required  by 
section  1(b)  of  the  Act  of  March  31,  1931, 
as  amended  (40  U.S.C,  sec.  276a;  Davis- 
Bacon  Act)  ). 

"(3)  Maximum  number  of  green  card  em- 
ployees TAKKN  INTO  ACCOUNT. — The  maxi- 
mum number  of  green  card  employees  whom 
the  taxpayer  may  take  Into  account  at  any 
one  time  shall  be  determined  In  accordance 
with  the  following  table : 

The  number  of  green 
card  employeea 

taken  Into  account 
shall     not     exceed 
the   following  per- 
If  the  total  niunbcr  of      centages     of    such 
employees  Is—  total  number: 

10   or  fewer ^0 

More  than  10  but  not  more  than  100 25 

More  than  100 ^5 


•'(4)  Employer  may  not  substitute  green 

CARD     EMPLOYEES     FOR     EXISTING     EMPLOYEES. 

No  credit  shall  be  allowed  to  an  employer 
under  section  40  for  the  taxable  year  If  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  determines  that  during 
such  year,  or  during  the  Immediately  pre- 
ceding taxable  year,  he  has  dismissed  exist- 
ing employees  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
a  credit  under  section  40  or  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  the  amount  of  such  credit. 

"(d)  Carryback  and  Carryover  of  Unused 
Credfts. — If  the  amount  determined  under 
subsection  (a)(l»  for  any  taxable  year  ex- 
ceeds the  limitation  provided  by  subsection 
(a)  (2)  for  such  taxable  year  (hereinafter  in 
this  subsection  referred  to  as  'unused  credit 
year") ,  such  excess  shall  be — 

"(1)  an  employment  credit  carryback  to 
each  of  the  3  taxable  years  preceding  the 
unused  credit  year,  and 

'•(2)  an  employment  credit  carryover  to 
each  of  the  7  taxable  years  following  the 
unused  credit  year, 

and  shall  be  added  to  the  amount  allowable 
as  a  credit  by  section  40  for  such  years,  ex- 
cept that  such  excess  may  be  a  carryback 
only  to  a  taxable  year  ending  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  subpart.  All  provi- 
sions of  this  title  which  determine  the  opera- 
tion of  the  carryback  and  carryover  of  the 
investment  credit  shall  apply  for  determining 
the  operation  of  the  carryback  and  carry- 
over of  the  employment  credit. 
••Sec  52.  Issuance  of  Green  Cards. 

••(a)  In  General— The  Secretary  of  Labor 
shall  prescribe  and  publish  standards  for 
determining  which  segments  of  the  labor 
force  constitute  the  hard-core  unemployed 
and  shall,  through  the  system  of  State  em- 
ployment agencies,  through  community  ac- 
tion agencies,  or  through  such  other  local 
agencies  as  he  designates,  Issue  a  green  card 
(or  other  similar  identifying  document)  to 
each  Individual  who  Is  a  member  of  the  hard- 
core unemployed  within  the  meaning  of  such 
standards. 

••(b)  Safeguards.— The  Secretary  of  Labor 
shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  Insure — 

"(1)  that  no  holder  of  a  green  card  will 
use  such  card  (A)  for  periods  of  employment 
aggregating  more  than  2  years,  or  (B)  for  a 
series  of  short-term  employment  with  a  series 
of  employers,  and 
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AMERICAN  CONSUMER  information  which  I  have  received  indi-  K»n«jj- 5°-™g  JJJ^g  90.970 

Mr     MACHEN.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask  ^^^^   ^j^^t   30   Stotes   have   established  louis-m.:::::::::::  m.ooo  43.380  93.380 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House  some  machinery  for  handling  consumer  M.m.     m.ooo  12.^^^  ^ 

?or  1  minute^,  to  revise  and  extend  my  complaints.   These   SUtes  are:    A^,  gtr;-!.-,^-.-.::::::  50.000  M.go  U9.g^ 

reraa-ks     and    to    include    extraneous  Arizona.  California.  Connecticut,  Dela-  M«h,g3n M.ooo  106  mo  i*^^ 

^t?er                                               .       ,  ware.    Florida.    Hawaii.    Illinois.    Iowa.  :--,-;.:;:::::;  »  28:20  n.m 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  Kansas.    Kentucky.    Maine.    Maryland.  ^^,1 M.ooo  57.840  io7.mo 

the    request    of    the    genUeman    from  Massachusetts.     Michigan.     Minnesota^  ^T^ti":""::::  mImo  19:280  69.280 

Maryland'  Missouri.  New  Jersey.  New  Mexico.  New  m««i.....    m.ooo  4.820  m.ko 

There  was  no  objection.              ^^       ^  York.  North  DakoU.  Ohio.  Oregon.  Perm-  n.w  .^.,.  M  000  J.|  |.| 

Mr    MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  gyivanla.  Rhode  Island.  Texas.  Vermont.  S*,:^?;:;:^,-;;.::::...  50.000  12.050  62. om 

am  introducing  a  biU  to  help  out  Stotes  Washington.  West  Virginia,  and  Wiscon-  Nej^vorK       M  000  226  540  26, 

protect  the  American  consumer  by  pro-  ^^                                                ,,    «  ,.  !3SS;D.kr:;.:::::  m.ooo  9.640  M.640 

vldlng  greatly  needed  grants- to- a^d  for  ^^^^   ^^^^   ^j   activity   would   Stete  oh«       m,wo  130  140  i»o.i^ 

the  establishment  and  strengthening  of  ^g^^^  ^j  consumer  protection  have,  to  gi^i*^,"";;;:::::::::  m.ooo  24.100  74.ioo 

Stote  offices  of  consumer  protection.  have  the  authority  to  investigate  and  act     Pennsyivanii 50.ooo  isi.ho  ^'j^.^ 

The  effectiveness   o*   State   offices  of  ^^  .^  be  eligible  to  receive  the  Federal     «,^Jg,«il^t:::::  M  ^JM  81.330 

consumer   protection    has    been    amply  assistance     provided     under    my     bill?  south  Oikou M.ow  ^.MO  59  mo 

demonstrated  in  my  Stote  of  Maryland.  Briefly,   they  would  have   to  have  the     Ten«5s- 50.ow  ^^^.^u 

and  others,  and  the  need  for  all  Stotes  to  ^^^^j^y  ^  ^ct  against  those  who  engage  it.^:. ;;::;::::::.:       50.000        12  oso  62.^ 

have  such  offices  is  evident  when  we  note  ^  ^j^f^lr  and  deceptive  practices.  For     Vermont m,ooo        ^.«u  j^j- 

that  only  30  Stotes  have  such  functions,  the  purpose  of  my  biU.  you  will  see  that  3",:fg,on::::::::::       m.ooo        38.560  88. «o 

However,  we  are  all  aware  some  Stotes  ^  rather  broad  definition  has  been  given     westvirgm* 50.000        24. 100  ^'^^.^^ 

are  in  financial  straits  and  may  feel  that  to  false  or  deceptive  pracUces.  ™  has  ~-::::::::::       S         j'SS  ^'m 

this  consumer  protection  program  has  a  ^^^^  ^^^^^  to  assure  that  Stote  offices  of  p&tfictoi  Columbia. ..       M.ooo         9.640  ss.bw 

lower  priority  than  the  more  pressing  consumer  protection  will  not  be  ham-            ^^^                    2.407.590  4.957.590 

programs  that  exist.  I  believe  that  my  gtrung  by  the  definitions.                               u.s.  poss««»nt *"•"_ 

proposed  program  will  give  the  States  the  The  question  which  I  am  sure  is  t^-            cndrtW               2.407,590  4,997.590 

helping  hand— on  a  temporary  and  iim-  pgnjjost   In  everyone's  mind   Is.   I  be- ■_ 

Ited  basis  at  \ery  low  cosl^that  they  ^^^^    twofold:   first,  how  much  will  it  fiscal  year  1970 

need  to  establish  and  strengthen  their  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^ych  will  each  Stote  get: , 

consumer  protection  operations  now.  and,  second,  what  type  of  consumer  pro-  ^^      ^  064  J56.064 

On  the  strictly  Federal  level,  the  Con-  ^^^^^q^  office  would  the  Stotes  have  to  SuiJ..;;:::::::...-       so.ooo         1.448  31.m8 

gress.  particularly  the  90th  Congress,  has  set  up  to  qualify  for  these  funds.              x>a^ jg.ooo        lu.ig  ^.^g^ 

been  very  cognizant  of  its  duty  to  do  ^  ^^^^j.  ^q  question  No.  1.  my  bill  ^S!^""::":::\      x,m       127.424  i57.«4 

whatever  it  can  to  protect  the  American  oxides  for  a  3-yeai- program  of  Federal     Colorado.. 30.000        u.«n  ^.^^^ 

consumer    We   have   enacted   into   law  distance  to  the  States.  Total  .cost  of  the  SXIlJ"::::"::::        0.000         2:m6  32  896 

four  of  the  dozen  consumer  pro^ct  on  am  for  the  3  years  would  be  $9  mU-     ficki. 30.ooo        40.544  70.54^ 

bills  which  were  recommended  by  the  iion_55  mlUlon  for  the  fiscal  year  ending     &^'«- ■--       IJ^         5:792  35  792 

President  at  the  beginning  of  this  Con-  ^ggg    ,3  ^y^^^  ^^^  the  fiscal     id^ho-IlIL.: 30.ooo         5.^  5J8| 

gress.  These  are  the  National  Commis-  ^dlng  June  30. 1970;  and  $1  million     '''-««- H'Z        IhM  6hM 

slon  on  Product  S*'«ty  Act-Public  Law  ^^^".^^'^^^•^"y'Jtr  ^dlng  June  30,  1971.  "^"'"IV.^:^^        0.000        21.720  . 

r'''.^     '^^    SSnc'Sw   9S^17?    me  DmlngThe  first  year  of  the  program's  Si,::::::::""       12:^          :|  ^-^^ 

n'TrS^bl^^rdtto   Aa   AmendmeS!  operation,  each  qualifying  Stote  would     uu.-ni 30.«»        26.^4  56.064 
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FISCAL  YEAR  1970— Continued 


SUI* 


Proiected 
allolmem 


Additional 


Total 
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If  there  is  any  question  in  anyone's  erally  educate  the  P"^"^  w"^  .^^^^P^' *? 
,«i«H«J^^atcan  be  done  with  $50,000  the  various  schemes  and  devices  being 
STstoS  office?!  cSifi^er  protection,     employed  in  commerce  by  unscrupulous 

let  me  illustrate  by  using  the  Maryland 
Protection   as   an 


OF 


Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigin 

Minnesota 


30.000 
30.000 
30.000 
30.000 

30,000 

Mississippi.'.'. 30.000 

Missouri.  .....  '"  *" 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampthire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico.... 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 

North  Dakota... 

Ohk) 

Oklahoma 


30.000 
30.100 
30.  MO 
30.100 
30.100 
30.100 
30.D00 
30.  MO 
30.D00 
30.000 
30.000 
30.000 

30.  poo 
30,D00 
30,000 
30,000 
30,000 
30^000 
30,000 


Pennsylvania. 
Rhode  Island... 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota... 

Tennessee 

Teus 

Utah 

Vermont --- 

Virginia 30,000 

Washington, 30.000 

West  Virginia 30,000 

Wisconsin 30,000 

Wyoming XX'ISSI 

District  ol  Columbia...         30,000 


7,240 
24,616  4 
41.9921 
63,712 
27.512 
17.376 
34.752 
5.792 
11,584 
2.896 
4.344 
49.232 
7.240 
136,112 
36.200 
5,792 
78, 192 
18.824 
)14.480 
91,224 
7,240 
18. 824 
5,792 
28.960 
76.744 
7.240 
2.896 
31.856 
23.168 
14,480 
31.856 
2.896 
5,792 


Total [--    ».«*6.5M 

U.S.  possessions 


37.240 
54,616 
71.992 
93,712 
47.512 
47.376 
64.752 
35.792 
41,584 
32,896 
34,344 
79.232 
37,240 
166,112 
66.200 
36,792 
108. 192 
48. 824 
(44.480 
121.224 
37, 240 
48. 824 
35,792 
58.960 
106.744 
37,240 
32,896 
61.856 
53.168 
U,480 
61.856 
32.896 
35. 792 

2.976.552 
22.000 


Grand  toUl l....    1,446.552       2,998.552 


FISCAL  YEAR  1971  AND  TOTAL 


SUt* 


Projected 
allotment 


Addi- 
tional 


Total 


Total 
program 


Alabama JJO.OOO  $8,640      »18,640 

Alaska                  .      10.000  480  10.840 

A,"oni".:;::      loooo  3.360  13.360 

Arkansas   :  ...   10  000  4.800  14.800 

CMou^'           .      10000  42,240  52.240 

cJS 10000  4,800  14,800 

Stiiii::::::  ;o:ooo  6.720  16.720 

Delaware          ..      10.000  960  10.960 

Ftorida    -      10000  13.«0  23.440 

Gewgi'":  -  ...      10000  10.560  20,560 

utlJii 10000  1.920  11,920 

=  ■■■-■-;;:  la  a^  ^m 

Sr- la  '5:!s  ?,-s 

'linsM 10.000  5.760  15.760 

KSnlucky'":'::        lOOOO  8.I6O  18,160 

Sana 10  000  8.640  18.640 

S      10000  2.400  12.400 

K!'"i;„d 10  000  8  160  18.160 

MaSachus'etb'"        0  000  13  920  23.920 

Sean                    0  000  21120  31,120 

Sffiti:::::::   10.000  9.120  19,120 

Mississippi 0,000  5,760  15.760 

Mi«fiuri                      10.000  11.520  21,520 

Sr---:::  itt  kl58  IkSS 

SjSlda    :      lOOOO  960  10.960 

nJwhWsJ>I«..      10.0OO  1,440  11,440 

nlw  Irrsev                10.000  16.320  26,320 

N,w  mS'":::   loooo  2400  12.400 

New  York 10  000  45,120  55,120 

S^th  Carolina:..      10:000  12.000  22.000 

SXir^'"''-"    \l:m  2klfo  \\\l^ 

Oklahoma.:.:::::  loooo  5,240  16.240 

OreBon           ....      10,000  4,800  14.800 

Pennsylvania 10,000  30.240  40.240 

RhSSr.sland 10.000  2.4O0  2.400 

South  Carolina...        O.OOfl  6,240  6.240 

South  Dakota              10.000  1.920  11,920 

Tennessee.:::.      lOjoOO  |.600  19  600 

T.,1.                         10.000  25,440  35,440 

it,"' :::::  loooo  2,400  12,400 

Vermont 10  000  960  10.960 

vfrgTpia  "■":::::   loooo  10.560  20, sm 

wllhmgton       ...      10.000  7.680  17,680 

W«tv'gm'a.....      10.000  4  800  4.800 

Wisconsin O.OOC  10,560  20.560 

Wyomng lO.OOD  960  10.960 

"lumbi'a''.":.-      10,000  1.920  11.920 

Toul 479,520  989. 520 

U.S.  possess'ions 10-000 

Grand  total "9,520  999,520 


$168,084 
94,338 
120,366 
133.380 
471.744 
133, 380 
150,732 
98,767 
211,464 
185,436 
107.352 
107.352 
332.928 
202. 788 
155.070 
142.056 
163.746 
168.084 
111,690 
163,746 
215, 802 
280, 872 
172.422 
142, 056 
194,112 
107, 352 
124,704 
98.676 
103, 014 
237,492 
111,690 
497,772 
198.450 
107.352 
324, 252 
146.394 
133,380 
363.234 
111,690 
146.394 
107,352 
176,760 
319.914 
111,690 
98.676 
185. 435 
159.408 
133.380 
185.436 
98,676 

107,352 


Office   of   Consumer    protection   as 
example.  .      ,         , , 

The     Maryland     General     Assembly 
passed  legislation  last  year  which  created 
a  Maryland  Stote  Office  of  Consumer 
Protection.  The  budget  for  the  first  fis- 
cal year  of  the  office's  operation  was  set 
at  $41,000  and  this  figure  was  later  in- 
creased to  $51,000  when  it  was  deter- 
mined that  the  office  was  doing  a  good 
job  and  a  much  better  job  could  be  done 
with  more  money.  The  Maryland  Office 
of  Consumer  Protection  has  a  staff  of 
three  professional  people,  the  director. 
Mr   Norman  Polovy,  one  secretary  and 
two  interns  from  a  Baltimore  law  school 
who  work  part  time.  During  the  first 
8  months  of  the  office's  operation,  it  re- 
ceived aroimd  60  complaints  from  Mary- 
land consumers  daUy  either  by  letter  or 
telephone. 

Also,  It  Is  their  estimate  that  an  addi- 
tional 20  persons  a  day  walk  into  the 
office  to  register  complaints.  The  direc- 
tor Informs  me  that  about  25  percent 
of  the  complaints  received  have  some 
merit.  The  success  of  the  office  has  been 
tremendous.  During  the  first  8  months 
It  operated,  it  is  estimated  that  about 
$80,000  was  returned  to  consumers  in 
amounts  ranging  from  $1.50  to  $3,300. 
Certainly  these  statistics  and  brief  de- 
scription of  the  office  well  indicate  the 
success  that  might  be  achieved  with  the 
minimum  appropriation  allotment  which 
my  bill  would  provide. 

Under  my  bill,  a  State  would  have  to 
do  much  more  than  just  create  an  office 
of  consumer  protection  to  be  eligible  to 
receive  funds  to  aid  its  operations  from 
the  Federal  Goverrunent.  The  office  must 
be  created  in  the  office  of  the  chief  State 
legal  officer  who  would,  in  most  cases,  be 
the  attorney  general,  or  In  the  case  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Corporation 
Counsel.  To  qualify  for  this  assistance, 
the  Stotes  would  enact  or  plan  to  enact 


persons. 

In  this  era  of  creative  federalism  where 
each  level  of  government  has  an  impor- 
tant role  to  play  and  the  overall  success 
of  most  undertakings  depends  on  each 
acting  effectively.  I  believe  that  the  idea 
of  a  cooperative  endeavor  between  the 
Federal  and  State  levels  of  government 
in  the  field  of  consumer  protection  Is 
needed.  I  believe  that  my  bill  will  make 
a  substontlal  contribution  to  efforts 
which  are  now  being  made  in  this  field 
by  letting  each  level  of  government  do 
what  it  does  most  effectively. 

I  do  not  pretend  that  my  bill  is  perfect 
and  that  I  have  all  the  answers  to  the 
problem.  In  this  regard,  I  Invite  your 
comments  and  suggestions.  I  am  writing 
to  each  of  the  States  and  asking  their 
advice  on  the  bill  and  I  also  plan  to 
write  to  each  of  the  major  consumer 
groups.  The  idea  of  Federal-State  co- 
operation  through   the  vehicle   of   the 
grant-in-aid    in    consumer    protection 
needs  some  discussion.  I  hope  my  bill 
provides  the  vehicle  for  such  a  discourse. 
In  answer  to  questions  which  might  be 
posed  by  those  who  may  think  that  my 
bin  would  undercut  Federal  activity  In 
the  field  of  consumer  protection.  I  would 
like  to  quote  from  a  recent  statement  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. Mr.  Paul  Dixon: 

We  at  the  Commission  would  like  to  see 
the  60  States  of  our  Union  take  potential 
business  away  from  us  by  enacting  more 
effective  laws  to  prevent  consumer  decep- 
tion and  unfair  and  deceptive  business  prac- 
tices By  stopping  such  practices  before  they 
grow  into  problems  of  mterstote  proportions 
the  need  for  Federal  action  will  be  mini- 
mized and  the  people  most  directly  affected 
will  have  a  telling  voice  In  deciding  what 
constitutes  unfairness  and  deception.  The 
more  effective  the  States  can  be  in  nipping 
Illegal  schemes  In  the  bud.  the  more  energy 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  can  devote  to 
dealing  quickly  and  effectively  with  prob- 
lems of  regional  and  national  significance. 


What  more  eloquent  testimony  would 


'St'TZ:^;^  t'X^T^^Z    beZSbTS  5=t«T  thS  neea  ,or 


8.923.662 
72.000 


8.995.662 


fair,  or  deceptive  practices  in  commerce 
within  the  State. 

The  office  of  consumer  protection  in 
such  a  State  would  have  the  authority: 
First,  to  bring  an  action  on  behalf  of  the 
State  against  any  person  who  the  office 
of  consumer  protection  has  reason  to  be- 
lieve is  committing  or  will  commit  an 
unfair  or  deceptive  practice,  and  to  re- 
strict by  permanent  or  temporary  in- 
junction, the  commission  of  such  a  prac- 
tice;   second,    the    office    of    consumer 
protection  would  be  authorized  to  enter 
into  suits  for  defrauded  consumers  where 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  any  per- 
son is  using  unfair  or  deceptive  practices; 
third,  the  office  of  consumer  protection 
would  be  authorized  to  perform  a  coor- 
dinating role  with  State  and  local  law 
enforcement  officials  to  curb  unfair  or 
deceptive  practices  and  to  work  closely 
with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the 
Department  of  Justice,  and  other  Federal 
agencies   to    curb   unfair    or    deceptive 
practices;  fourth,  the  office  of  consumer 
orotectlon  would  be  authorized  to  issue 
timely  warnings  to  the  public  concerning 
imfair  and  deceptive  practices  and  gen- 


the  concept  that  I  have  set  forth  in  my 
bill?  ^_^_^^^_^ 

JUDGE  OLIVER  IS  NOT  OFF 
THE "HOOK" 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks.  ^    ^^ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  a  month 
I  brought  to  the  attention 


ago 


of  the 
House  the  fact  that  one  Federal  judge. 
John  W.  Oliver,  of  the  western  district 
of  Missouri,  met  secretly  writh  the  Gover- 
nor of  Missouri  and  the  Democrat  lead- 
ership of  the  Missouri  State  Legislature. 
This  violated  all  principles  of  the  sepa- 
ration of  powers  at  the  very  least.  Prior 
to  this  meeting  Judge  OUver  had  ren- 
dered the  majority  opinion  of  a  three- 
man  Federal  court  that  struck  down  Mis- 
souii's  1967  congressional  redistrictlng. 


5918 

The  Judge's  admitted  meeting  with 
Governor  Heames  and  Democrat  leaders 
was  described  as  "unprecedented. "  since 
at  the  time  of  the  meeting  a  special  ses- 
sion of  the  SUte  legislature  had  been 
called  to  draw  up  new  congressional 
boundaries,  which  presimiably  the  three- 
judge  panel— or  a  higher  tribunal- 
would  need  to  oonflrm. 

Some  5  weeks  ago  I  made  a  request 
that  the  House  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary investigate  this  unethical  exparte 
communlcaUon.  This  was  followed  2 
weeks  later  by  my  request  to  Chief  Jus- 
tice Earl  Warren,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Judicial  Conference,  to  conduct  a  similar 
investigation.  The  Chief  Justice  has 
never  replied  to  nay  request,  but  may 
have  indirectly  by  last  week's  Supreme 
Court  nilmg  whereby  the  three-man 
Federal  court's  decision  is  "stayed."  and 
the  State  of  Missouri  is  authorized  to 
conduct  the  1968  congressional  elections 
under  Its  1967  Congressional  Reappor- 
tionment Act. 

The  fact  that  Judge  OUver's  poorly 
reasoned  majority  opinion  is  "sUyed."  in 
no  way  aRers  the  fact  that  his  ques- 
tionable c<Jriduct  is  condoned  or  forgot- 
ten. The  people  of  the  Show -Me  State 
have  not  been  shown  that  the  tarnish  on 
the  escutcheon  of  the  Federal  judiciary 
has  been  erased.  They  want  to  know  the 
full  facts  and  do  not  desu-e  more  politi- 
cal "whitewash."  So,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
Iterate  my  requests  that  both  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  the  Ju- 
dicial Conference  investigate  Judge  John 
W.  Oliver's  most  irregular  activities. 
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DEDICA-nON  OP  SIOUX  EMPIRE 
COLLEGE  IN  IOWA 

Mr.    MAYNE.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MA'VTJE,  Mr    Speaker,  recently  I 
was  priviliged  to  participate  in  an  inspir- 
ing ceremony  in  one  of  the  westernmost 
towns  In  my  Iowa  district. 

It  was  the  dedication  of  a  brandnew 
school  of  higher  learning.  Sioux  Empire 
College,  the  realization  of  a  dream  by 
the  community  of  Hawarden.  Iowa. 

For  the  occasion.  Sioux  Empire  Presi- 
dent George  Reuter.  Jr.,  and  Chairman 
Roger  Blake,  of  the  college's  board  of 
trustees,  had  gathered  a  distingiiished 
group  of  Midwestern  educators,  public 
officials,  and  philanthropic  citizens  for  an 
afternoon  program  devoted  to  describing 
the  goals  of  higher  education  In  general 
and  Sioux  Empire  College  in  particular. 
The  motto  of  Sioux  Empire  is  "Dedi- 
cated To  Fill  an  Urgent  Need."  Certainly 
the  need  for  additional  educational  fa- 
cilities is  very  great,  and  Hawarden  is  a 
community  which  has  stepped  out  and 
done  something  about  it.  Although  vast 
Federal  aid  programs  are  available  to 
established  Institutions,  It  is  not  easy 
these  days  to  start  a  2-year  community 
college  with  private  financing  as  has  been 
done  in  Hawarden. 

I  am  happy  to  applaud  the  persever- 
ance of  the  aforementioned  gentlemen, 


plus  the  scores  of  other  contributors  who 
have  patiently  fought  the  battle  to  bring 
this  creation  into  being. 

A  most  eloquent  statement  of  purpoee 
was  uttered  at  the  ceremony  by  Dr.  Harry 
H.  Kalas,  president  of  Westmar  College. 
Le  Mars.  Iowa,  principal  speaker  at  the 
Sioux  Empire  dedication.  Dr.  Kalas,  in 
outlining  aims  for  the  college,  said : 

Once  we  determine  who  to  teach  and  what 
to  teach,  our  real  Job  la  to  set  minds  ablase. 

He  went  on  to  say  that  founders  of 
Sioux  Empire  have  determined  to  re- 
main small  enough  in  order  to  set  those 
minds  ablaze,  and  treat  each  individual 
differently.  Don't  shut  out  those  who 
wish  an  education,  but  do  not  have  the 
high  ability. 

I  will  not  burden  the  Record  with  my 
own  remarks  at  the  dedication,  but  I  am 
sure  the  address  of  this  great  educator 
will  be  of  Interest  to  all  Americans  con- 
cerned with  the  future  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  this  country.  It  was  an  inspira- 
tional afternoon,  and  I  want  to  share 
with  my  colleagues. 

Dr.  Kalas  address  follows: 

Aooans  BT  PmxaiDCNT  H.  H.  Kalas.  Siotrx 
EmMbb   Collaci,   PsBauAKT    17.    1968 

INTBOOVCTION 

I  come  aa  a  neighbor  and  as  one  who  had  a 
lifetime  Interest  In  higher  educaUon.  I  do 
not  come  aa  an  expert  In  the  field  of  educa- 
catlon,  nor  do  I  come  aa  one  who  la 
merely  expected  to  express  a  few  amenities  at 
a  social  occasion.  Dr.  Reuter  has  given  me 
fxill  freedom  to  say  what  I  want  to  say.  I 
expect  at  some  points  to  be  controversial, 
but  I  always  hope  to  be  helpful  as  we  at- 
tempt to  face  the  problems  of  higher  educa- 
tion In  Iowa  and  In  our  section  of  the  state. 

There  are  a  good  many  people  on  a  festive 
occasion  like  this  who  would  find  any  dis- 
cussion of  the  basic  problems  of  higher  edu- 
cation to  be  dull.  Their  only  contact  with 
schools  are  with  the  athletic  teams  or  with 
the  glamour  of  the  coed.  Their  attitude 
toward  a  speech  on  higher  education  would 
be  somewhat  like  the  high  school  boy  who 
was  asked  to  write  a  book  report.  This  Is  what 
he  wrote:  "I  think  the  author  was  a  pretty 
good  writer — not  to  make  the  book  no  duller 
that  It  was."  Some  of  the  things  which  I  will 
say  will  seem  self  evident  things  need  to  be 
said.  I  agree  with  Talleyrand  who  said;  "The 
things  that  go  without  saying,  go  much  bet- 
ter when  said." 

On  the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  new 
buildings  for  the  purpose  of  higher  educa- 
tion, there  are  four  self-evident  things  which 
I  would  like  to  say.  Let  me  sUte  them  to  you 
at  the  very  outset: 

1.  Our  basic  concern  In  higher  education 
Is  people  and  in  order  to  understand  our  role 
with  people,  we  must  see  several  kinds  of 
people  in  relation  to  higher  education. 

2.  We  are  Interested  In  these  people  wlttiln 
two  contexts,  their  role  as  citizens  and  the 
Importance  of  the  living  of  their  lives  in  a 
peculiar  time. 

3.  We  are  a  part  of  a  great  tradition  of  ex- 
cellence In  higher  education  and  we  had  bet- 
ter see  our  relationship  to  that  tradition. 

4.  In  our  pluralistic  society,  there  la  need 
for  much  Innovation  If  education  is  to  be  the 
kind  of  a  frontier  which  America  needs. 

Let  us  then  look  at  these  four  self-evident 
assertions  within  the  context  of  our  situation 
in  Iowa  and  in  northwest  Iowa. 

I.    Otn    BASIC   CONCBUI    IS    PEOPLE 

In  relation  to  education  beyond  high 
school,  the  young  people  of  the  state  of  Iowa 
are  like  all  Oaul,  about  which  we  learned 
when  we  studied  Caesar's  Gallic  War.  "Gallia 
est  omnls  dlvlsa  In  partes  tree. " 


The  young  people  of  Iowa  can  be  roughly 
divided  as  follows: 

1.  That  46  or  60%  (depending  upon  your 
philosophy  of  education)  who  ought  to  go  to 
a  liberally  or  scientifically  oriented  college. 
This  group  has  shown  some  aptitude  toward 
a  college  education,  both  by  virtue  of  the 
very  excellent  college  aptitude  tests  which 
are  now  available  to  us  and  by  virtue  of  their 
records  of  interest  and  ability  in  high  school. 
Ftor  financial  reasons  and  sometlmee  for  other 
reasons,  not  nearly  all  of  the  persons  who  are 
In  this  46th  or  50th  percentile  are  presently 
going  to  a  college.  It  Is  gratifying  to  be  a  citi- 
zen of  a  country  which  still  has  a  sense  of 
values  which,  even  In  times  of  crisis,  defers 
these  young  people  from  the  draft  In  order 
that  they  may  first  go  to  college. 

a.  Another  46  or  60%  ought  never  to  go 
to  a  scientifically  or  liberally  oriented  col- 
lege, but  they  do  need  education  beyond 
high  school.  These  young  people  are  In  no 
sense  second-class  citizens.  They  are  the 
young  people  who  ought  to  be  given  voca- 
tional and  technical  training  which  make 
them  my  masters  within  their  field.  I 
strongly  affirm  that  these  people  deserve  as 
much  respect  and  consideration  as  do  the 
persons  In  the  first  category.  They  should 
not  have  a  "piece  of  what  Is  left"  In  terms 
of  provision  In  our  state  for  higher  educa- 
tion. They  should  be  given  very  primary 
consideration. 

3.  The  third  category  has  to  do  with  the 
young  people  who  ought  to  go  to  graduate 
education  or  to  the  various  kinds  of  pro- 
fessional education  which  lie  beyond  college 
and  for  which  our  nation  does  not  now  have 
adequate  faculties.  The  State  of  Iowa  con- 
tinues to  have  some  serious  deficiencies  In 
Its  efforts  to  conquer  this  part  of  "Gaul." 

Each  college  In  our  state  must  determine 
Its  precise  role  In  relation  to  the  human 
needs  of  people  within  ihe  above  categories. 
In  Iowa  we  have  at  least  four  types  of  In- 
stitutions to  play   these  roles: 

1.  We  have  the  state  universities  which 
work  in  the  first  and  third  of  the  above 
fields.  We  also  have  one  private  university 
which  works  In  the  first  and  third  fields. 

2.  We  have  23  accredited  liberal  artt,  four- 
year  colleges  which  work  exclusively  in  the 
first  field,  dealing  with  the  45  or  50%  of 
the  young  people  who  ought  to  go  to  a 
liberal  arts  or  scientifically  oriented  college. 

3.  We  have  privately  supported  Junior 
colleges  and  some  publicly  supported  junior 
colleges  which  work  exclusively,  for  a  two- 
year  period,  m  the  first  of  the  above  fields. 

4.  We  have  the  emergence  of  17  com- 
munity colleges  which  were  originally  In- 
tended to  be  fundamentally  to  deal  with 
people  in  the  second  category  listed  above, 
namely,  to  fill  the  need  for  vocational  and 
technical  education. 

Each  of  the  above-mentioned  classifica- 
tions of  schools  must  determine  Its  policy 
m  relation  to  people  with  names  and  faces 
«nd  destinies.  It  cannot  determine  Ite  poli- 
cies merely  on  the  basis  of  some  kind  of  an 
arbitrary  set  of.  broadly  or  vaguely  described 
educational  policies,  though  the  educational 
policies  are  Indeed  very  essential. 

The  situation  In  Iowa  as  it  relates  to  Its 
educational  Institutions  Is  very  complex. 
To  begin  with,  there  Is  a  very  bad  parallel- 
Ism  between  the  proposals  of  the  State  Board 
of  Public  Instruction  with  Its  emphasis 
upon  17  community  schools  and  the  work 
of  the  Board  of  Regents  which  has  to  do  with 
the  three  state  universities.  This  complexity 
has  even  been  Increased  by  a  proposal.  In- 
itiated by  the  State  Legislature  of  Iowa  In 
1967.  to  establish  another  state  university, 
under  the  Board  of  Regents,  In  the  western 
part  of  Iowa.  All  of  us  are.  of  course,  watch- 
ing this  with  great  Interest.  In  relation  to 
the  17  community  schools,  we  have  all  kinds 
of  complex  problems.  The  former  community 
junior   colleges,    which    are    now   trying   to 
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become  part  of  the  17  school  Pa"'''^' ^*'^ 
ha^  a  tradition  of  general  education.  Ub«:al 
education  and  scientific  education  on  the 
junior  college  level.  Now  they  are  under- 
taking to  do  vocational  education  as  well . 
The  new  schools  which  are  being  developed 
ostensibly  were  to  be  exclusively  for  voca- 
Uonal  education,  but  they  find  themselves 
invoked  in  consideration  of  liberal  arts 
'Xcatlon  simply  because  accredit  ng  agen- 
cy   win     not    adequately    recognize   them 

""Sr^  i°so  a  feeling  that,  beyond  mgh 
scS>T  all  of  our  citizens  need  some  added 
Si^tlon  in  fields  which  lead  to  responsible 
Mtlzenshlp  and  to  an  adequate  realm  of 
apTre^latlL  which  will  mak«  them  compe^ 
tent  to  live  full  Uvea  in  our  time.  This  need 
Jor  sOTne  kind  of  added  general  education 
realW  ?efl  "ts  the  lack  of  Ingenuity  of  our 
present  educational  system.  High  school 
young  people  who  hated  the  general  educa- 
tion subjects  m  high  school  are  now  being 
exDO^  to  more  of  it  without  being  enticed 
m^oTThere  seems  to  be  no  middle  grmmd 
n  our  educational  program  on  the  higher 
education  level  at  the  present  time  between 
UberL  and  scientific  education  leading  to- 
ward a  degree  or  none  at  all. 

There  Is  a  suspicion  that  even  more  than 
so^of  our  young  people  need  a  liberal  edu- 
^  ;,"  ^  ^e  reason  for  this  Is  expressed  by 
Su  M^o^rHS  years  the  foremost  schol- 
^Tn  the  field  of  technology  and  urban  prob- 
fen^  He  ^ote  In  the  National  Observer  on 
MMl  1967.  the  following:  "All  the  colossal 
Sutakw  that  have  been  made  d«  ^f, .^^^ 
J^t^^ter  century  in  urban  renewal,  hlgh- 
i^v  buUdlng.  transportation,  land  use  and 
Tc^reatlon  hIVe  beermade  by  highly  quall- 
fi^  ei^^  and  specialists.  We  cannot  always 
rely  on  the  'experts.'  " 

Nevltt  Sanford  seems  to  accept  the  position 
of  the  need  for  the  teaching  of  peopje  as 
SLjple  When  he  says:  "In  o^r^fo^'^fyj*^^ 
r^Donslble  Individual  Is  vanishing  Into  a 
tln'Srof  organized  social  roles  and  group 

"E^eryT-tUutlon  of  higher  education  i^ 
Iowa  has  to  ask  itself:  What  is  our  particular 
Cfe  in  Elation  to  people  who  fall  In  one  of 
the  above  categories?  We  cannot  be  all  things 
tt  all  men.  WUllam  Kolb  in  *!»«  ^anf orth 
study  of  campus  work  expressed  the  gro'Wlng 
convLuon  that  among  faculty  members    as 
well  as  among  students,  a  total  breadth  of 
^axnlng  and  mere  broad  educational  func- 
UoX  linger  are  a  genuine  Possibility J^e 
must    decide    particular    educational    roles 
which   are   not   alome   limited    to   a    survey 
of  the  population  of  any  one  community. 
We    must    see    each    other    not    merely    in 
te^of   the   parcel   of   land,   the   number 
of  towns,  villages  and  farms  around  us   but 
also  in  terms  of  the  total  problem  of  educa- 
tion. Once  we  have  achieved  a  definition  of 
our  own  function,  then  we  must  do  our  best 
to  help  those  Individuals  who  come  under 
that  function.  Mark  Twain  once  ^Id-  J^^ 
men  have  won  their  places,  not  by  heredities 
and  not  by  famUy  Influence  or  extraneous 
help  but  by  the  natural  gifts  God  gave  them 
at  their  birth,  made  effective  by  their  very 
own  energies. "  AU  of  our  young  people  have 
potentialities.    These    potentialities    do    not 
inevitably  grow.  Talent  does  not  bloom  until 
it  U  planted  in  the  soil  of  opportunity.  Once 
we   have  established   our  place   and  deter- 
mined whom  we  ought  to  teach,  we  ought 
not  merely  to  ask,  "Are  we  cramming  these 
minds  with  facte?"  but  "Are  we  setting  these 
minds  ablaze?"  This  will  require  careful  at- 
tention  to  the   individual    In    the   type   of 
school  which  you  and  I  are  talking  about— 
I  refer  now  to  you  as  componente  of  Sioux 
Empire   College   and   us   as   components   of 
Westmar  College.  We  are  both  Intending  to 
remain  small  schools — with  concern  for  per- 
sons. This  te  Important  because  every  human 
being  Is  a  strange,  unpredictable  complex. 
Ninety  percent  of  the  people  who  lost  their 
Jobs  last  year  lost  them,  not  because  of  lack 


of  skill,  but  for  emotional  and  personal  rea- 
sons. We  must  deal  with  people  as  individuals. 

n.  WE  ARE  INTERESTED  IN  THESE  PEOPLE  WITHIN 

TWO  CONTEXTS THEIR  ROLE  AS  CmZENS  AND 

THE    NECESSITY    FOR    LIVING    THEIR    LIVES    IN 
A    PECULIAR    TIME 

Sioux  Empire  College,  by  the  very  wording 
of  Ite  new  catalog,  is  interested  in  both  of 
these  aspecte  of  human  development.  Sioux 
Empire  College  and  Westmar  College,  as  well 
as  all  of  the  other  colleges  In  the  state,  must 
help  our  state  to  determine  where  it  is  going 
and  what  It  wante  to  do  In  meeting  all  of 
the  needs  of  all  of  the  people.  One  thing  Is 
certain— we  do  not  need   now  more  liberal 
education  of  the  old  fashioned,  highly  styl- 
ized liberal  arte  type.  We  definitely  need  more 
vocational  education  and  we  need  to  be  very 
inventive    In   the    finding   of   new    ways    by 
which  colleges  like  yours  and  mine  can  pro- 
vide adult  education  which  will  give  techni- 
cally and  vocationally  trained  people  enough 
education  of  the  liberal  type  to  provide  for 
our  concerns  in  their  citizenship  role.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  liberal  arts  colleges,  four-year 
and  Junior  college,  must  find  a  new  func- 
tion In  the  voluntary  education  of  its  citi- 
zens m  non  credit  community  classes  and 
then  I  believe  that  the  17  community  col- 
leges should  stick  to  their  last  and  provide 
vocational  education  without  a  diversion  of 
their  energies  and  purposes. 

lU.    WE    ABE    A    PART    OF    A    GREAT    TRADITION    IN 
EDUCATION,    POINTING    TOWARD    EXCELLENCE 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  American  ed- 
ucation is  that  we  always  use  superlative 
terms  in  referring  to  it.  Even  on  the  elemen- 
tary level  we  start  talking  about  '  upper  _^ 
elementary.  Then  we  talk  about  "high 
school.  Then  we  talk  about  ■higher"  educa- 
tion Often,  even  when  we  use  these  superla- 
tive terms  we  have  had  the  suspicion  that 
they  are  not  completely  appropriate.  Often 
schools  which  profess  to  adjust  to  the  capaci- 
ties of  students  are  really  adjusting  to  their 
laziness.  It  was  Emerson  who  many  years 
ago  said:  "God  offers  to  each  mind  Ite  choice 
between  truth  and  repose." 

There  are  many  legitimate  standards  by 
which  we  determine  the  quality  of  an  Insti- 
tution and  I  hope  that  in  any  desire  to 
Innovate  to  which  I  shall  later  refer,  we 
do  not  give  up  these  rigorous  standards.  Let 
me  give  you  some  very  concrete  illustrations. 
Sometime  ago  officials  of  Sioux  Empire  Col- 
lege asked  Dean  Thompson  and  me.  as  offi- 
cials of  Westmar  College,  to  agree  to  accept 
credlte  from  Sioux  Empire  College  to  West- 
mar College  and  to  so  certify  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare.  We 
were  under  no  Illusions  about  the  fact  that 
the  motives  for  this  request  were  both  per- 
sonal and  institutional- personal  in  the 
sense  that  they  wanted  to  be  sure  that  their 
students  had  someplace  to  go  should  they 
have  initiative  and  curiosity  enough  to  get 
beyond  Junior  college. 

The  institutional  reason,  however,  was 
also  self-evlden^-that  without  thU  kind  of 
a  sequence,  the  survival  of  an  institution 
would  be  at  stake.  The  position  which  we 
have  taken  was  that  we  could  not  give  an 
unquaUfled  agreement  to  this  kind  of  an 
arrangement  until  a  very  arbitrary  educa- 
tional qualification  had  been  applied.  We 
woiUd  accept  only  stvulente  who  had  been 
taught  under  a  person  who  had  at  least  a 
Master's  Degree  and  the  Master's  Degree 
must  in  every  case  be  in  the  field  which  is 
being  Uught.  This  standard  was  by  no 
means  unreasonable  because  it  Is  a  stand- 
ard by  which  the  best  high  schools  are 
Judged. 

The  people  of  this  conununlty  should 
clearly  understand  the  problems  which  your 
administrators  face  at  thU  point  and  should 
give  them  unquaUfled  support  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  this  standard.  Let  me  give 
you  another  very  practical  iUustratlon 
which  will  call  for  staunch  and  constant 
support  by  the  citizens  of  this  community 


as   you   follow   the   leadership   of   the   very 
fine   persons   who   head    this   Institution. 

Sometime  ago  some  of  us  were  rather 
shocked  by  the  press  Information  that  Sioux 
Empire  College  has  placed  advertisemente 
In  the  student  dally  newspapers  of  our  two 
state  universities,  timed  with  the  dates  when 
grades  and  dropoute  were  being  handed  out. 
There  is  nothing  wrong  with  a  college  under- 
taking to  become  what  Harold  Howe  has 
called  "a  haven  for  the  unwanted."  The  big 
problem  is  how  can  a  college  thus  court 
dropoute  from  other  good  colleges  and  still 
maintain  ite  Integrity  as  an  Institution  of 
"higher"  learning? 

Whatever  may  be  the  role  of  a  given  in- 
stitution  in    higher   education,   it    U   accU- 
mated  by  standards  of  excellence.  Whatever 
role  a  college  assumes,  it  must  be  "higher." 
This  college.  In  one  aspect  of  ite  program, 
has  undertaken  education  at  ite  most  dif- 
ficult point.  There  is  a  place  for  the  drop- 
oute who  cannot  make  It  In  Institutions  with 
high  academic  standards.  However,  It  must 
be  realized  that  when  a  school  assumes  this 
role   it  U  undertaking  education  at  Ite  most 
difficult.  Anyone  can  teach  people  who  were 
m  the  upper  ten  percent  of  their  high  school 
class.   All   we  have   to  do   Is   provide   some 
teachers  who  can  keep  ahead  of  them,  give 
them  a  good  library  and  a  good  laboratory 
and  get  out  of  the  way.  Any  school,  on  the 
other  hand,  which  presumes  to  give  a  college 
education    to   people   in    the   lower   SO'T^    of 
their   high  school  class  must,  of   necessity, 
remain  small  so  that  It  can  give  the  kind 
of   personal   attention   and   streamlined   ap- 
proach to  the  individual  which  was  promised 
in  the  advertisemente  which  were  recenUy 
made  to  state  institutions.  The  Parsons  Col- 
lege fiasco  was  not  because  Parsons  College 
did   not  have  a  noble   Idea.   The   fiasco  oc- 
curred when  It  was  presumed  that  the  most 
difficult   type   of   education   could   be   done 
by  mass  and  wholesale  methods,  and   that 
money  could   be  made  out  of  the  project. 
This  is  entirely  a  false  asstunptlon  and  any- 
one who  has   any  Illusions  about  It  ought 
to  be  quickly  disillusioned. 

Actually,  what  I  want  to  do  now  Is  to 
admonish  the  citizens  of  Hawarden  to  back 
up  the  excellent  educators  whom  you  have 
chosen  to  lead  this  college  in  an  extremely 
difficult  'task.  I  know  that  they  want  to 
maintain  high  standards  of  excellence  and 
the  maintaining  of  those  standards  of  ex- 
cellence with  low  admissions  standards  will 
be  both  expensive  and  rewarding.  You  will 
have  a  distinctive  role  In  higher  education 
for  which  you  will  be  praised  if  you  succeed. 
If  on  the  other  hand,  you  become  Just  an- 
other "dropout"  college,  this  will  soon  be- 
come evident  and  the  ultimate  resulte  wUl 
lead  to  great  unhapplness. 

I  know  that  you  will  also  support  your 
college  as  it  tries  to  maintain  aspecte  of  ex- 
cellence in  the  building  of  a  library,  the  pro- 
vision  of  laboratories,  and  the  bringing  into 
the  community  of  great  teachers.  You  have 
begun  a  great  work  in  the  erection  of  build- 
ings which  are  today  dedicated.  This  is  the 
start  which  you  have  needed.  Now  you  ought 
to  begin  building  a  college.  You  do  not  build 
a  college  with  bricks  and  mortar,  but  with 
books  and  laboratories  and  men.  The  raw 
material  is  expensive.  The  competition  is 
great.  The  need  Is  greater.  It  Is  said  that  com- 
munities like  Hawarden  need  a  challenge.  All 
I  can  say  Is:  "Brother,  you  have  one.  And 
may  God  bless  you  as  you  meet  It." 


IV.  IN  OtTE  PLURALISTIC  SOCIETT  THERE  IS  A  NEED 
FOR  INNOVATION  AS  LONG  AS  ri  LEADS  TO  A 
WORTHY  EXTENSION  OF  THE  TRADrTIONS  OF 
EXCELLENCE  WHICH  CHARACTERIZE  TRUE 
HIGHER    EDUCATION 

There  Is  no  virtue  in  mere  change.  Educa- 
tors had  better  leave  to  Madison  Avenue  the 
art  of  novelty  for  Its  own  sake.  One  Is  re- 
minded of  the  story  of  the  Indian  who,  for 
many  months,  had  watched  the  buUdlng  of 
a  lighthouse.  When  the  structure  had  been 
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completed  and  put  Into  operation,  he  stood 
one  day  watching  aa  a  thick  fog  rolled  in. 
"Ugh,"  he  aald.  "Light  ablne.  bell  ring,  horn 
blow,  but  fog  come  In  all  same."  So  It  U  with 
a  good  many  of  our  alleged  new  devices  for 
higher  education.  No  matter  how  much  we 
•bine  our  llgbta.  ring  our  bella  and  blow  our 
boms.  It  U  the  fog  with  which  we  must  ulti- 
mately contend. 

Sioux  Empire  College  arose  to  meet  a  need 
The  need  was  the  determinant  of  program. 
This  college  needs  the  support  of  Ita  constit- 
uency as  your  very  competent  president 
presenU  to  you  the  things  which  make  this 
college  distinctive.  Our  young  people  are 
becoming  more  and  more  discriminating. 
They  do  not  go  to  colleges  simply  because 
those  colleges  are  In  their  community  nor 
do  they  go  because  these  colleges  present  a 
fliianclal  bargain  counter.  In  the  last  analy- 
sis this  college  will  be  great  and  wtU  con- 
tinue to  grow  only  as  It  provides  some  new 
answer  to  the  human  needs  to  which  I  re- 
ferred. 

Says  the  president  of  the  university  of 
Missouri:  "We  have  outlived  the  day  when 
we  could  relax  with  Adam  Smith  In  the 
serene  conviction  that  an  Invisible  hand  will 
guide  the  ship  of  state  through  the  waves 
and  winds  to  a  snug  harbor.  We  cannot  as- 
sume that  rising  demand  will  always  produce 
the  proper  supjDly:  or  that  somehow  or  other 
the  philanthropies  of  wealthy  individuals  or 
the  zeal  of  religious  bodies  will  give  us  col- 
leges and  universities  when  and  where  we 
need  them.  This  will  only  come  when  people 
are  willing  to  get  on  some  frontier  and  really 
support  higher  education." 

One  of  the  ways  in  which  Sioux  Empire 
College  can  become  innovative  and  distinc- 
tive Is  In  the  bringing  to  your  community 
and  your  campus  of  great  faculty  members. 
Without  faculty  that  has  aspects  of  great- 
ness, you  will  never  have  a  college  that  Is 
worthy  of  the  name.  I  warn  you  that  teach- 
ers who  are  really  creative  are  not  always 
easy  to  get  along  with.  I  again  quote  the 
president  of  the  University  of  Missouri: 
One  of  the  most  irrltaUng  things  about 
good  teacher*  Is  that  they  do  not  always  say 
what  the  people  who  pay  the  tuition  bills 
would  like  them  to  say.  They  often  produce 
disturbing  Idea*.  Our  sons  and  daughters 
come  home  from  college  and  echo  senti- 
ments alien  to  our  fireside  and  the  em- 
broidered samplers  on  the  walls.  When  we 
ask  where  they  heard  such  pernicious  non- 
sense, we  learn  that  Or.  So  and  So  told  them, 
and  the  normal  reaction,  especially  If  Dr. 
So  and  So  teaches  In  a  tax  supported  Insti- 
tution. Is  to  turn  the  rascal  out.  I  do  not 
mean  to  Imply  that  every  provocative  or  Ir- 
ritating faculty  member  is  on  that  account 
a  great  teacher.  Ph.  D."*  are  no  more  exempt 
from  folly  or  rashness  than  insurance 
agents,  farmers  or  commissioners  of  educa- 
tion. But  If  we  expect  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities to  support  and  refresh  our  society, 
we  must  guard  the  Hght  of  their  faculty 
members  to  produce  disturbing  Ideas." 

There  are  other  ways  In  which  colleges 
innovate.  They  must  be  constantly  re- 
examining their  purposes  and  getting  beyond 
the  mere  problems  of  institutional  existence. 
The  people  of  the  Hawarden  community 
must  be  willing  to  permit  Its  president  to 
bring  In  consultants  who  will  look  at  the 
Institutions  from  perspectives  which  lie 
outside  the  motives  of  community  develop- 
ment or  education  as  a  business.  It  Is  pos- 
sible for  some  types  of  enterprise  to  con- 
tinue usefully  for  a  long  time  without  being 
self-critical,  isut  colleges  cannot  be  In  that 
category.  Some  time  ago  I  read  .i  humorous 
comment  which  has  a  punch.  I  think:  "I 
don't  know  who  discovered  water,  but  I  am 
quite  sure  It  wasn't  a  flsh." 

This  Is  the  fundamental  cause  for  the  Par- 
sons fiasco.  There  were  elements  of  Innova- 
tion m  the  program.  The  Ideal  of  an  oppor- 
ttinlty    for    the    otherwise    rejected    was    a 


worthy  one.  The  Idea,  of  course,  that  educa- 
tion of  people  with  low  aptitudes  by  mass 
methods  could  be  done  on  a  mass  production 
basis  and  that  the  whole  business  could 
make  money  like  a  factory  makes  money, 
was  at  the  outset  absurd  to  all  but  the  un- 
critical. The  only  amazing  thing  about  the 
entire  flasco  was  that  so  many  people  were 
surprised  by  the  way  In  which  It  came  out. 
Innovation  In  education  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  Institutions  are  extremely 
expensive.  All  higher  education  Is  expensive. 
There  are  no  bargain  counter  approaches  to 
It,  just  as  there  are  no  royal  roads  to  learn- 
ing. I  believe  that  we  are  going  to  get  some 
help  here  and  there  from  our  state  In  this 
matter  of  tuition  for  young  people  who  go 
to  Institutions  of  private  higher  education. 
This  Is  the  American  way  because  It  gives 
young  people  an  option  aa  to  the  kind  of 
school  to  which  they  will  go  and  provide 
the  kind  of  pluralism  which  we  in  private 
higher  education  can  give  I  hope  that  the 
people  of  the  Hawarden  community  will  get 
back  of  the  Iowa  tuition  support  plan  which 
Is  another  subject  which  we  cannot  here  dis- 
cuss. This  kind  of  sUte  support,  aa  well  as 
federal  support,  will  permit  schools  like 
yours  and  mine  to  maintain  quality  and  pro- 
vide the  kind  of  innovations  which  are 
needed  In  higher  education  In  our  day. 

CONCLUSION 

I  congratulate  the  Hawarden  community 
upon  having  attempted  a  difficult  task.  I 
congratulate  you  upon  the  kind  of  leader- 
ahlp  which  you  have  chosen  for  this  enter- 
prise. The  road  will  not  always  be  smooth. 
Higher  education  U  a  fronUer  experience 
and  frontier  life  Is  never  easy.  The  great 
thing  about  this  frontier  is  that  It  takes 
place,  not  In  some  distant  land,  but  It  takes 
place  right  where  we  live.  Hawarden  stands 
between  the  great  needs  of  America  aa  a 
nation  and  the  great  needs  of  young  people 
with  minds  and  souls  and  destinies.  I  cloee 
with  a  Biblical  parody.  Now  abldetb  the 
American  dream,  the  community  spirit  of 
Hawarden — and  people.  But  the  greatest  of 
these  la  people. 


COMPREHENSIVE  PLANNING  FOR 
HEALTH  SERVICES:  PAST.  PRES- 
ENT, AND  FUTURE  CONSIDERA- 
TIONS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Laird  1  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Compre- 
hensive Health  Planning  and  Services 
Act,  which  passed  Congress  In  1966  and 
which  was  extended  last  year  by  heavy 
majorities  in  both  bodies,  has  been  gen- 
erally recognized  as  one  of  the  more  sig- 
nificant health  bills  to  be  approved  by 
Congress  in  recent  years.  This  legislation 
is  designed  to  bolster  health  planning  by 
the  States  as  a  means  of  improving  serv- 
ices to  the  people  and  keeping  costs  un- 
der control.  It  would  enhance  meaning- 
ful control  by  the  States  of  their  health 
activities  by  eliminating  the  historic, 
disease-oriented  grant  programs  in  favor 
of  block  grants  to  the  States. 

As  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  the 
block-grant  concept.  I  backed  the  Com- 
prehensive Health  Planning  and  Health 
Services  Act  wholeheartedly.  The  meas- 
ure won  widespread  bipartisan  support 
as  a  reasonable  means  of  Insuring  that 
growing  Federal  support  of  State  health 
programs  will  not  result  In  a  concomi- 
tant tightening  of  Federal  control  over 
the  activities  of  State  health  depart- 
ments, as  well  as  over  the  endeavors  of 
the  localities. 


I  still  favor  the  so-called  Partnership 
for  Health  Act  and  the  promise  It  holds 
for  cooperation  with  the  States.  But 
there  are  growing  signs  that  the  bureauc- 
racy is  reluctant  to  let  go.  The  same  ap- 
pears to  be  true  of  the  regional  medical 
programs  for  postgraduate  education  of 
physicians.  This  program  grew  out  of  the 
Heart  Disease,  Cancer,  and  Stroke 
Amendments  of  1965  and  Is  up  for  re- 
newal this  year.  Here.  too.  I  am  hearing 
complaints  that  tight  controls  are  being 
retained  by  the  Federal  member  of  this 
partnership. 

A  perceptive  discussion  of  what  may 
become  a  serious  problem  involving  these 
two  important  health  acts  was  discussed 
in  the  January  issue  of  the  American 
Journal  of  Public  Health,  published  by 
the  American  Public  Health  Association. 
An  editorial  In  this  excellent  publication 
points  to  the  problem  with  a  view  toward 
bringing  It  out  in  the  open  for  thorough 
discussion  before  a  health  act  that  was 
enthusiastically  backed  by  the  American 
Public  Health  Association  runs  into  se- 
rious trouble.  I  submit  for  yotir  consider- 
ation this  excellent  article,  as  follows: 
Thb  Amexican   Public  Health   Association 

Looks  at  Health  Planning — Compxehen- 

sivE  Planning  roa  Health  Sexvices:  Past, 

PaXSXNT.     AND     FUTtraE    CONSIDEaATIONS 

The  system  of  federal  granta-ln-ald  for 
health  since  World  War  II  grew  In  a  dis- 
jointed fashion,  reflecting  the  relative  abil- 
ities of  pressure  groups  to  push  their  sepa- 
rate categorical  interests  on  the  Congress. 
As  a  result,  by  1965,  there  were  some  15  dif- 
ferent categories  of  federal  grants-in-aid  to 
the  states  administered  by  the  Public 
Health  Service.  "State  plans"  for  use  of  fed- 
eral funds  tended  to  be  rigidly  circum- 
scribed and  frequently  reflected  national, 
rather  than  state  or  local,  priorities.  As  long 
ago  aa  1B53,  there  had  developed  a  signifi- 
cant swell  of  uneasiness  concerning  the 
categorization  of  federal  aid  for  state  and 
local  health  programs.  Legislation  to  eUml- 
nate  the  categories.  Introduced  In  1954. 
passed  the  House  but  failed  in  the  Senate. 
Subsequently,  additional  categories  came 
Into  being,  further  restricting  state  and 
local  governments  in  using  federal  aid  to 
meet  their  most  pressing  needs. 

In  19S3  or  1964,  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice. In  cooperation  with  the  Association  of 
State  and  Territorial  Health  Officers,  under- 
took to  develop  recommendations  for  revi- 
sion of  the  existing  system  of  PHS  grants- 
in-aid  to  the  states;  and  by  the  summer  of 
1965,  a  program  had  been  generally  agreed 
to,  although  It  continued  to  have  some  of 
the  shortcomings  of  the  then  existing  sys- 
tem (notably,  it  provided  for  new  sets  of 
categories). 

'  About  that  time,  a  small  task  force  was 
set  up  In  the  Public  Health  Service  to  ap- 
proach the  problem  along  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent axis,  with  a  view  to  the  development  of 
the  Administration's  1966  legislative  pro- 
gram. This  task  force  made  two  profound 
points:  (1)  As  a  result  of  studies  by  the 
Surgeon  General's  Advisory  Committee  on 
Urban  Health  Affairs,  the  task  force  reached 
the  conclualon  that  somehow  a  state  and 
locally  based  planning  system  for  public 
health  activities  had  to  be  evolved;  and  (2) 
If  plans  developed  through  that  system 
were  to  be  effectively  met,  there  should  be 
a  significant  amount  of  freedom  to  use  fed- 
eral aid  without  undue  restriction,  espe- 
cially of  a  categorical  nature. 

The  ultimate  outcome  of  the  task  force's 
recommendations  was  Included  In  the  legis- 
lation recommended  by  President  Johnson 
early  In  1966.  and  which  he  signed  into  law 
aa  the  Partnership  for  Health  Act  on  Novem- 
ber 3.  1966  (technically,  the  Comprehensive 
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Health  Planning  and  Public  Health  Services 
AmendmenU  of  1966). 

One  of  the  major  objectives  of  this  legU- 
latlon  was  to  esUbllsh  the  framework  for  a 
meaningful  planning  process  stemming  up- 
ward from  communities  of  the  nation.  There 
was  a  conscious  effort  to  make  the  planning 
base  as  broad  as  possible  so  that  considera- 
tion would  be  given  to  all  segments  of  the 
health  enterprise— public  and  private,  fiscal 
and    manpower    resources,    personal    health 
services,    and    environmental    control — with 
the    ultimate    objective   of    giving    political 
leadership  at  all  levels  the  Information  and 
tools  It  needs  to  make  sound  public  policy 
decisions.  This  effort  was  Indeed  made  with 
the  realization  that  specialized  health  plan- 
ning activities  as  exemplified  by  those  stimu- 
lated,   for    example,    under   the    Hill-Burton 
Act.  the  Regional  Medical  Programs,  and  the 
Clean  Air  Act  would  continue  for  the  fore- 
seeable future  to  be  part  of  the  toUl  health 
planning    process.    And    the    comprehensive 
health  planning  proposal  was  an  overt  effort 
to  create  administrative  machinery  and  tech- 
nical competence  that  could  relate  the  paru 
and  arrange  them  Into  a  whole. 

One  of  the  basic  assumptions  In  proposing 
the  leglalaUon  had  been  that  there  would 
be  subetantlal  increases  In  federal  financial 
aaslstance  to  the  states  for  public  health 
purposes,  thereby  assuring  state  and  local 
officials  of  adequate  financial  resources  to 
develop  new,  and  to  expand  and  redirect 
existing,  programs. 

Through  a  variety  of  clrcumsUnces.  the 
appropriations  available  for  the  programs  and 
services  authorized  by  the  new  legislation 
have  been  limited  and  far  below  the  levels 
originally  proposed;  and  this  has  led  to  a 
feeling  on  the  part  of  many  state  and  local 
officials  that  they  supported  a  major  reor- 
ganization of  the  federal-state  health  grants 
on  a  now  unfulfilled  promise  that  substan- 
tial increases  in  federal  aid  would  hecome 
available.  .,...„„ 

During  the  debate  on  the  new  legislation, 
great  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  ability  of 
state  and  local  governmente  to  have  a  major 
voice  in  their  self-determination;  and  that 
priorities  would  indeed  be  set  near  the 
^grass  roots".  While  there  was  some  discus- 
sion at  the  time  the  legislation  was  pending 
in  Congress  of  the  need  to  use  the  new  au- 
thority to  explore  and  develop  new  areas 
such  as  family  planning,  the  aasumpUon  was 
that  there  would  be  substantial  additional 
funds  available  for  this,  and  emphasU  on 
new  activities  would  not  per  se  result  In  the 
displacement  of  existing  activities.  Now  there 
Is  a  feeling  among  many  officials  that  the 
Administration,  In  setting  Its  own  priorities 
in  the  health  field,  Is  usurping  the  responsl- 
blUty  of  state  and  local  officials  to  establish 
theirs,  particularly  In  the  light  of  tight 
budgets.  ^  . . 

Still  another  problem  that  has  arisen  sub- 
sequent to  enactment  Involves  the  relative 
role  to  be  played  by  federal  program  plan- 
ners (especially  those  in  specialized  fields  of 
interest)    In   the   evolution   of   the   project 
grants    system    authorized    under    the    law 
Some  observers  felt  that  too  large  a  share  of 
the  previous  federal  grants-in-aid  for  health 
purposes  had  In  effect  been  almost  completely 
controlled  by  speclallsU  working  In  the  fed- 
eral government,  and  that  local  and  state 
officials  were  unduly  Influenced  in  exercising 
judgment  with  respect  to  projects  they  felt 
highly  important  or  of  negligible  significance. 
Conscious  efforts  have  been  made  to  assure 
the  maximum  possible  involvement  of  local 
agencies  In  determining  their  prlortUes  for 
development  of  proposals  for  project  grants, 
but  the  suspicion  remains  among  many  that 
the  federal   member  of   the  partnership  for 
health  still  wants  to  dominate  this  aspect  of 
the  new  effort. 

Are  we  on  a  collision  course  In  health  plan- 
nlng'>  There  Is  increasing  uneasiness  con- 
cerning the  possibility  that  PHS-sponsored 
health  planning  activities  as  reflected  In  the 
Regional  Medical  Program  and  the  compre- 


hensive health  planning  program  will  result 
in  even  greater  confusion  than  now  exists 
and  ultimately  will  create  havoc.  Others  are 
convinced  that  the  rapid  growth  of  federal 
support  for  health  activities  of  all  sorts  de- 
mands the  maximum  possible  Involvement 
of  all  segments  of  society,  especially  at  the 
■grass  roots,"  and  therefore  the  two  existing 
approaches,  In  the  long  run.  will  be  ad- 
vantageous. 

There  Is  one  very  fundamental  difference 
between  the  planning  processes  being  devel- 
oped under  the  Partnership  for  Health  Act 
and  those  underwritten  through  Regional 
Medical  Programs.  The  former  are  assigned 
to  the  public  sector  and  are  basically  respon- 
sible to  the  political  chain  of  command.  The 
latter  are  organized  through  the  private  or 
voluntary  sector  and  only  at  the  highest  level 
(i.e..  the  federal  government)  la  there  politi- 
cal responsibility  for  their  conduct.  If  the 
two  programs  are,  as  some  believe,  on  a  col- 
lision course,  one  may  speculate  as  to  the 
ultimate  fate  of  each  as  the  predictable  ex- 
pansion of  tax  support  for  all  manner  of 
health  purposes  comes  about.  But  the  ques- 
tion still  remains;  Need  there  be  a  collision? 


and  places  the  jurisdiction  of  this  mat- 
ter in  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, is  pending  with  our  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  It  is 
up  to  us  to  act — and  to  act  swiftly. 


TO  RENEW  A  NATION 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Addabbo]  Is  recognized 
for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  message,  "To  Renew 
a  Nation,"  covers  many  areas  ot  great 
concern  to  every  American,  but  I  shall 
address  myself  to  that  portion  dealing 
with  noise  control. 

The  signs  of  our  times  have  been 
clearly  outlined  by  the  President  in  his 
message.  Noise  abatement  Is  a  matter 
of  deep  concern  with  which  we  must 
contend,  and  soon. 

The  President  has  given  us  a  clear 
choice  of  paths  to  pursue.  When  there 
are  nearly  $200  million  in  noise  lawsuits 
pending  before  courts  throughout  the 
nation,  it  certainly  is  time  to  enact  legis- 
lation to  protect  people  who  live  In  the 
vicinity  of  airports. 

In  my  congressional  district  in  which 
John  P.  Kennedy  International  Airport 
is  located,  and  in  many  cities  and  towns, 
peoples'  homes  are  being  wrecked  or 
their  value  destroyed  because  of  the  ef- 
fects of  noise  pollution.  I  must  admit 
quite  truthfully  that  hardly  any  of  these 
suits  ever  results  in  a  settlement  for  the 
damaged  person.  Aviation  noise,  at  the 
present  time,  appears  to  be  above  the 
reach  of  the  law  and  remains  an  un- 
touchable nuisance. 

I  am  certain  that  many  of  my  col- 
leagues here  today  have  voluminous  files 
from  constituents  who  live  near  urban 
airports,  justifiably  complaining  about 
noise  which  upsets  their  dally  routine 
and  stultifies  their  activities. 

Legislation  which  will  correct  this  in- 
trusion into  peoples'  lives  is  pending.  It 
must  be  enacted.  The  people  must  be 
given  some  tangible  evidence  that  their 
Representatives  and  the  Congress,  with 
the  support  of  the  President,  will  control 
noise  and  its  attendant  damage. 

Air  travel  is  expected  to  triple  by  1975. 
nnd  the  noise  factor  will  triple  as  well. 
We  must  act  now  to  make  some  headway 
toward  meeting  this  ever  expanding 
problem.  Legislation.  Introduced  by  me 
and  many  of  my  colleagues,  which  takes 
the  first  step  toward  control  of  noise 


JERRY  D.  WORTHY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  IMr.  Nichols]  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  America 
lost  a  very  fine  and  dedicated  public  serv- 
ant yesterday  in  the  death  of  my  good 
friend,  Jerry  D.  Worthy,  who  was  serving 
as  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation,  which 
is  part  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  here  in  Washington. 

We  had  the  honor  and  privilege  of 
knowing  Jerry  and  calling  him  friend  for 
more  than  20  years.  We  recall  when  he 
first  moved  to  my  small  Alabama  home- 
town as  a  gangling  country  lawyer,  just 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama Law  School  and  retaining  his  deep 
Sand  Mountain  drawl. 

Jerry  was  active  in  civic  affairs.  Com- 
munity Chest  drives,  and  was  named 
Man  of  the  Year  by  the  junior  chamber 
of  commerce.  Whenever  a  job  was  to  be 
done,  be  It  the  March  of  Dimes,  the  Heart 
Fund,  Boy  Scouts,  or  otherwise,  the  good 
people  of  the  city  of  Sylacauga,  Ala., 
called  on  Jerry  Worthy. 

But  de^ite  these  extra  duties,  Jerry 
always  found  time  for  his  church  work, 
and  when  the  doors  of  the  First  Metho- 
dist Church  opened,  Jerry  Worthy  and 
his  family  were  in  their  usual  pew.  His 
Christian   devotion,  his   deep  personal 
convictions,  and  his  dedicated  love  for  his 
fellow  man  characterized  this  Methodist 
layman,  and  his  fellow  stewards  selected 
him  to  serve  as  chairman  of  the  official 
board  of  his  church.  But  Jerry  Worthy's 
brilliant  mind  and  mature  judgement 
destined  him  for  greater  things,  and  he 
was  offered,  and  accepted,  a  position  as 
deputy  director  of  the  regional  ofllce  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration  in 
Atlanta  and  was  soon  promoted  to  be- 
come Assistant  Deputy  Administrator  for 
Financial  Assistance  for  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  in  their  Washington 
office. 

Soon  after  our  election  to  the  90th 
Congress,  Jerry  invited  Carolyn  and  me 
out  for  dinner  In  his  new  home  In  Fair- 
fax. Va.,  and,  after  dinner,  he  talked 
with  me  about  his  work.  He  told  me  that 
he  was  happier  than  he  had  ever  been 
and  that  he  was  pleased  with  his  job  and 
of  the  challenge,  responsibility,  sind  op- 
portunities for  service  that  it  presented 
dally.  He  spoke  to  me  of  his  many  trips 
and  of  his  speaking  engagements  on  the 
west  coast,  in  the  Midwest,  and,  in  fact, 
all  over  the  country.  We  both  agreed  that 
surely  he  had  come  a  long  way  from  the 
hardships  of  a  rural  Alabama  farm  life, 
which  must  have  In  part  contributed  to 
the  stature,  the  stamina,  and  the  devo- 
tion of  this  Christian  layman.  He  told  me 
also  of  his  church,  and  I  knew  that  Jerry 
Worthy  had  found  happiness  and  con- 
tentment at  his  Bruen  Chapel  Methodist 
Church  of  Fairfax,  Va.  Yesterday,  Jerrj' 
Worthy  attended  his  usual  Friends  Sun- 
day School  class,  but  the  discussion  de- 
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parted  somewhat  from  the  usual  lesson, 
for  Jerry  had  Just  retiuned  from  Chi- 
cago where  he  had  personally  visited  Into 
the  homes  of  those  less  fortunate  In  the 
ghetto  district  of  this  great  city.  He  had 
seen  for  hlmaelf  the  squalid  living  con- 
ditions, and  he  was  both  distressed  and 
concerned. 

I  can  imagine  his  thoughts  went  to  the 
book  of  Matthew,  chapter  25.  which 
reads: 

Then  shall  the  righteous  answer  him.  say- 
ing. Lord,  when  saw  we  thee  ahungereU.  and 
fed  thee?  or  thirsty,  and  gave  thee  drink? 
When  saw  we  thee  a  stranger,  and  took  thee 
tn?  or  naked,  and  clothed  thee?  Or  when  saw 
we  thee  sick,  or  In  prison,  and  came  unto 
thee?  And  the  King  shall  answer  and  say 
unto  them.  Verily  I  say  unto  you.  Inaamuch 
aa  ye  have  done  It  unto  one  of  the  least  of 
these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  It  unto  me. 

The  class  had  just  ended  when  Jerry 
was  stricken  from  an  old  heart  condition 
existing  from  an  open-heart  surgery  op- 
eration while  a  young  man.  Someone 
recalled  that  he  was  living  on  borrowed 
time,  but  Jerry  Worthy  managed  to  live 
each  day  to  Ws  fullest. 

Jerry  will  .be  missed  by  his  host  of 
friends  throughout  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  and  throughout  the 
country.  He  will  be  missed  by  his  devoted 
wife.  Mary,  his  son.  BUly.  and  his  daugh- 
ters. Mary  Jo  and  Martha  Susan.  He  will 
be  missed  by  his  church  because  he  gave 
unselfishly  of  his  time  and  sustenance  to 
the  Lords  work,  but  somehow  I  believe 
heaven  will  be  even  a  better  place  be- 
cause of  Jerry  Worthy. 


EXPANSION  AND  IMPROVEMENT  OP 
HOMEOWNERSHIP  PROGRAM  FOR 
LOW-INCOME  FAMILIES 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  to  expand  and 
Improve  section  221(h)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act.  a  section  which  I  was  able 
to  have  incorporated  into  the  Housing 
Act  of  1966  to  enable  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions to  rehabilitate  good  but  deteriorat- 
ing housing  for  sale  to  low -income  fam- 
ilies under  insured  mortgages  bearing 
only  3  percent  Interest.  This  program 
grew  out  of  a  highly  successful  experi- 
ment in  homeownership  for  low-income 
families  initiated  in  St.  Louis  several 
years  ago  by  a  group  of  businessmen, 
civic  leaders,  and  clergymen  who  formed 
the  Bicentennial  Civic  Improvement 
Corp.,  purchased  some  old  homes  and 
rehabilitated  them,  and  carefully  se- 
lected the  families  which  would  occupy 
and  own  the  dwellings  and  would  coop- 
erate with  their  neighbors  in  upgrading 
the  entire  neighborhood. 

The  221 1  h)  program  is  financed 
through  FHA-insured  loans  from  a  $20 
million  fimd  supplied  by  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association — "Fannie 
Mae"— In  order  to  make  3-peroent  fi- 
nancing available  to  low-income  fami- 
lies. It  has  aroused  widespread  interest 


throughout  the  country  In  the  concept 
of  giving  low-Income  families  an  oppor- 
tunity to  help  solve  their  own  housing 
problems  In  a  way  which  gives  them  a 
great  stake  In  the  upkeep  and  Improve- 
ment of  the  property  and  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. Ever  since  this  program  was 
enacted  in  1966.  numerous  Members  of 
Congress  and  outside  organizations  con- 
cerned about  housing  for  the  poor  have 
proposed  vast  expansion  of  this  Idea  to 
enable  many  thousands  of  families  to 
participate  in  such  a  program.  In  the 
administration's  new  housing  bill,  H.R. 
15624.  there  is  provision  in  title  I  for  a 
much  broader  program  than  section 
221(h)  of  the  existing  law.  and  I  am  very 
Interested  in  the  plans  the  administra- 
tion has  been  developing  In  connection 
with  this  proposal.  The  Subcommittee 
on  Housing  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Barrett),  will  begin  hearings 
tomorrow  on  the  very  comprehensive 
new  housing  bill.  Including  the  title 
which  deals  with  homeownership  for 
low-income  families. 

mfANCtNC   or  AHT    HKW    PaOCRAM    IS  CRUCIAL 

As  the  ranking  member  of  this  sub- 
committee. I  am.  of  course,  interested  In 
all  aspects  of  H.R.  15624.  which  I  have 
cospon.sored.  but  I  will  be  particularly 
interested  in  the  hearings  in  bringing 
out  as  much  information  as  possible  on 
the  homeownership  proposals. 

If  the  administration's  proposals  on 
homeownership  for  low-income  families 
is  found  to  be  feasible  and  practical,  as  I 
trust  it  will  be,  I  will  certainly  support 
It  as  an  improvement  on  section  221(h) . 
But  in  view  of  how  difficult  It  was  for  me 
to  get  the  original  program  enacted  into 
law.  I  would  not  favor  its  replacement  by 
any  new  and  more  elaborate  program 
unless  and  until  a  new  program  is  not 
only  approved  by  Congress  and  enacted 
into  law.  but.  and  this  is  crucial,  until 
it  is  also  adequately  financed. 

Hence,  in  the  bill  I  am  introducing  to- 
day. I  propose  an  expansion  in  the  re- 
volving fund  for  section  221(h)  from 
$20,000,000  to  $50,000,000  and  also  a 
change  in  the  financing  benefits  so  that, 
under  certain  circumstances,  partici- 
pants in  this  program  can  enjoy  the  1- 
percent  financing  which  the  President 
has  proposed  for  the  new  program  in 
title  I  of  H.R.  15624.  This  1-percent 
financing  would  be  reserved  only  for 
those  home  buyers  whose  incomes  are 
sufficiently  low  to  require  such  additional 
financing  assistance. 

Section  221  ih).  although  still  new,  is 
developing  sufficient  experience  to  dem- 
onstrate not  only  great  promise  but  im- 
pressive performance.  I  am  proud  of  It. 
I  am  delighted  to  see  so  much  interest 
in  expanding  it. 


MORE  CONFLICTS  OF  INTEREST 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  a 
newspaper  article. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  appears 


that  the  case  of  conflict  of  interests  in- 
volving three  Maine  men — a  congres- 
sional employee,  a  local  urban  renewal 
authority  director,  and  a  Commerce  De- 
partment employee — is  worse  than  I 
imagined  when  I  referred  to  it  here  last 
Thursday. 

Certain  aspects  of  this  case  have  been 
brought  to  light  in  the  March  10  edition 
of  the  Maine  Sunday  Telegram  which 
demand  that  some  committee  of  the 
House  or  Senate — the  Small  Business  or 
Government  Operations  or  one  of  the  so- 
called  ethics  committees — undertake  an 
immediate  investigation  of  this  matter. 

I  include  at  this  point  a  copy  of  the 
newspaper  article  just  mentioned: 

UJS.  Loans  to  Muskie  Associates  Called 
■Unethical" 

(By  William  Langley) 

Remarks  Inserted  In  the  Congressional 
Record  this  week  have  implicated  aides  and 
associates  of  U.S.  Sen.  Edmund  S.  Muskie  In 
a  conflict  of  Interest  controversy  Involving 
Maine  nursing  homes. 

The  question  of  unethical  conduct  was 
raised  by  VS.  Sen  John  J.  Williams.  R-Dela- 
ware.  and  U.S.  Rep.  H.  R  Gross.  R-Iowa.  both 
long-time  watchdogs  of  federal  spending. 

Named  In  the  Record  information  are: 

1.  John  P.  Jabar.  Identified  us  a  $10,000  a 
year  assistant  clerk  to  Muskie  and  a  Water- 
vlUe  attorney. 

2.  Paul  J.  Mitchell.  Identified  as  the  $12,500 
a  year  director  of  the  Watervllle  Urban  Re- 
newal Authority.  He  Is  a  brother  to  George 
Mitchell,  who  is  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
State  Committee,  and  Is  a  former  Muskie  aide 
In  Washington. 

3.  Jerome  H.  Barnett,  named  as  the  $15,000 
a  year  federal  field  coordinator  for  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration  with 
headquarters  in  Augusta. 

Both  Williams  and  Gross  questioned  the 
ethics  of  government  employee  seeking  gov- 
ernment loans. 

Gross  made  the  following  statement  In  the 
Record: 

"I  had  hoped  that  the  Bobby  Baker  case 
would  have  served  as  adequate  warning  to 
Congreasional  employes  that  they  should 
avoid  the  conflicts  of  interest  Inherent  In 
seeking  government  business  loans,  or  other 
government  decisions,  for  their  own  benefit. 

"It  Is  cause  for  great  concern  when  it  Is 
discovered  that  the  message  did  not  get 
across  in  some  Democrat  political  circles,  and 
a  number  of  public  officials  felt  there  was  no 
impropriety  in  serving  as  officers  and  direc- 
tors of  firms  seeking  government  loans. 

"The  fact  that  the  individuals  Involved 
severed  their  relations  with  the  firms  after 
questions  of  'conflicts  of  Interest'  were  raised 
Is  little  credit  to  the  men  Involved. 

"I  consider  it  unconscionable  that  one 
John  P.  Jabar.  a  Congressional  employe,  was 
an  officer  and  part  owner  of  a  Arm  that  made 
application  for  government  loans. 

"It  Is  particularly  shocking  when  it  is 
noted  that  he  was  a  kind  of  field  represent- 
ative for  a  Congressional  office  with  respon- 
sibility for  helping  citizens  with  their  prob- 
lems with  government  programs. 

"Mr.  Jabar  and  some  of  his  associates,  also 
government  officials,  severed  their  relation- 
ship with  the  controversial  nursing  home 
projects  after  questions  of  'conflicts  of  in- 
terest' were  raised. 

"However,  the  mere  fact  that  they  had 
Initiated  these  deals  with  the  government 
and  then  sold  their  interests  to  others  Is  a 
demonstration  of  the  total  lack  of  sensitivity 
on  ethical  questions. 

"I  think  there  is  reason  for  grave  concern 
when  the  ethical  climate  Is  such  that  these 
conditions  exist: 

"First,  that  Jal>ar,  a  $10,000  a  year  staff 
assistant  In  Congress,  was  president  of  a 
nursing    home    corporation    that    sought    a 
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$415,000   loan   guarantee   from    the   Federal 
Housing  Admlnlstnitlon. 

"Second,  that  Paul  J.  Mitchell,  a  $12,500 
a  year  local  Urt>an  Renewal  Authority  direc- 
tor, was  treastirer  of  the  same  nursing  home 
corporation. 

"Third,  that  Jerome  H.  Barnett,  a  $15,000  a 
year  federal  field  coordinator  for  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration,  was 
president  and  director  of  a  firm  seeking  a 
$339,000  Small  Buslnees  Administration  loan 
on  another  nursing  home  project." 

Williams  submitted  copies  of  his  corre- 
spondence with  the  SBA  and  PHA  on  the 
situation,  plus  the  following  statement  In 
the  Record: 

"Several  years  ago  I  received  a  report  that 
the  Small  Business  Administration  and  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration  were  arrang- 
ing loans  on  certain  projects  In  Maine  which 
In  turn  were  sponsored  or  partly  owned  by 
Individuals  connected  with  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. 

"I  submitted  these  allegations  to  the  ap- 
propriate agencies  and  In  their  replies  they 
confirmed  that  the  transactions  did  take 
place,  that  certain  government  officials  were 
connected  v(rtth  the  loan  applicants,  but  that 
they  apparently  saw  no  confilct  of  Interest 
in  such  arrangements. 

"It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  law  pre- 
cludes government  agencies  from  negotiating 
loans  with  any  company  controlled  or  par- 
tially owned  by  governnvent  officials,  and 
I  most  respectfully  disagree  with  the  ex- 
planations furnished  In  justification  of  their 
decisions." 

The  Williams  and  Gross  reports  In  the 
Record  are  colncldenUl  with  a  month's 
study  of  the  situation  by  the  Stxnday  Tele- 
gram. 

Although  complex,  these  facts  have  been 
revealed  through  copies  of  Williams'  corre- 
spondence with  the  SBA  and  PHA.  photo- 
state  of  Maine  records,  and  interviews. 

Jat)ar  and  Mitchell  first  formed  Medical 
Care  Centers  Inc.  to  secure  a  $415,000  loan 
guarantee  from  the  PHA  for  the  construction 
of  a  Watervllle  nursing  home  called  Love- 
joy  Manor. 

Maine's  PHA  field  office  director  at  the 
time  was  Richard  J.  McMahon,  a  former 
treasurer  and  tax  collector  In  Watervllle. 
In  1956  McMahon  had  been  appointed  Dem- 
ocratic member  of  the  Maine  Public  UtUltles 
Commission  by  the  then  Gov.  Muskie  and 
In  1962  his  appointment  to  the  FHA  post 
was  announced  by  MusMe's  office  In  Wash- 
ington. 

The  FHA  loan  guarantee  was  subsequently 
approved  for  Medical  Care  Centers  Inc.,  which 
listed  Jabar  as  president  and  Mitchell  as 
treasurer.  They  were  also  both  stockholders 
In  the  firm. 

The  FHA  project  number  was  022^3001, 
and  the  construction  was  performed  by  Gl- 
guere  and  Hubert  Inc.  of  Water\-llle. 

Then,  the  Augusta  Medical  Development 
Corp.  was  formed  as  a  benevolent,  non-profit 
firm  to  borrow  $395,000  from  the  SBA.  with 
bank  participation,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
structing another  nursing  home  in  Augusta. 
The  first  president  of  A^roc  was  Barnett. 
He  was  asked  to  resign  as  president  by  the 
SBA  because  of  the  possible  conflict  of  In- 
terest situation.  The  SBA  now  lists  Ronald 
Doyon,  manager  of  an  Augusta  carpet  store, 
The  SBA  said  the  loan  was  for  $345,000, 
with   the  Depositor's  Trust  Co.  of  Augusta 
picking  up  the  balance  of  the  total  $395,000. 
Regional  director  of  the  SBA  In  Augusta 
as  president. 

at  that  time  was  Maurice  F.  Williams,  for- 
merly administrative  asslsUnt  to  the  then 
Gov.  Muskie.  and  currently  Maine's  Finance 
and  Administrative  commissioner  at  an  an- 
nual salary  of  $20,000. 

When  the  SBA  loan  application  was  made, 
a  new  corporation.  Memorial  Manor  Inc.,  was 
formed  with  Jabar  as  president  and  Mitchell 
as  treasurer. 


Memorial  Manor  Inc.  was  to  use  the  SBA 
funds  to  construct  and  operate  the  new  Au- 
gusta nursing  home,  which  was  also  to  be 
built  by  Glguere  and  Hubert  Inc. 

Jabar  later  resigned  as  president  of  Memo- 
rial Manor  Inc..  and  was  replaced  by  Eugene 
Pooler,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  a  relative  of  Paul 
Mitchell's  wife. 

In  the  meantime,  Jabar  and  Mitchell  pur- 
chased a  four-acre  plot  of  land  in  Augxista 
for  the  nursing  home  site.  At  the  time,  the 
land  was  valued  at  $400  by  the  Augusta 
tax  assessors. 

According  to  recorded  tax  stamps.  Jabar 
and  Mitchell  acquired  the  land  for  $17,000 
from  Mayfalr  Corp.,  owned  by  Stanley  Sproul, 
an  Augusta  builder. 

Twenty-one  days  later  Jabar  and  Mitchell 
tranferred  the  plot  of  land  to  AMDC  (of 
which  Sproul  is  a  director)  for  $19,700. 

Jabar  and  Mitchell  both  said  there  was  no 
profit  involved  in  the  transaction. 

Mitchell  said  there  "have  been  no  profite 
made  to  date  on  this  thing." 

Jabar  said  the  $2,700  difference  was  "part 
of  a  contribution  to  the  Augusta  Medical 
Development  Corp.  It  was  a  profit  on  paper 
only,  as  there  was  no  actual  money  received." 
Jabar  said  he  had  "lost  money  on  these 
deals."  He  also  said  he  had  received  "no 
legal  fees  for  anything,"  but  the  SBA  dis- 
agrees. 

National  SBA  Administrator  Robert  C. 
Moot  said,  "Our  files  Indicate  Jabar  was  paid 
legal  fees  in  the  amount  of  $1,500  for  serv- 
ices in  the  preparation  and  closing  of  this 
loan.  Our  records  Indicate  that  Jabar  was 
an  original  incorporator  of  Memorial  Manor 
Inc..  and  that  he  was  involved  in  the  devel- 
opment and  consummation  of  this  project. 

Moot  also  said  SBA  had  specifically  ap- 
proved payment  of  Jabar's  legal  fees. 

Jabar  said  he  went  into  "these  projects 
with  the  idea  of  making  money.  It  was  a 
potential  money-maker  on  a  long-range 
basis.  More  people  would  be  working,  and  it 
would  create  more  payroll  and  taxes." 

He  said  he  has  severed  his  connections 
with  both  the  Watervllle  and  Augusta  nurs- 
ing homes.  The  Watervllle  Morning  Sentinel 
reported  in  October,  1967  that  Jabar  and 
Mitchell  had  sold  both  homes  to  Hadley  R. 
and  Charles  J.  Chandler,  of  Pittefield. 

Mitchell  said  he  still  owns  two-thirds  of 
the  Augusta  home,  and  Pooler  owns  one- 
third. 

It  Is  unclear  who  presently  owns  the 
Watervllle  home,  even  though  both  estab- 
lishments are  named  Chandler  Nursing 
Home. 

When  asked  If  he  and  his  brother  owned 
the  Watervllle  nursing  home,  Hadley 
Chandler  said,  "I  won't  say." 
Continuing.  Chandler  said: 
•There  are  lots  of  things  that  Involve  lots 
of  different  people  In  this  situation.  On  gov- 
ernment records  the  homes  appear  as  one 
thing,  and  on  other  records  they  appear 
as  something  else. 

"Look,  we've  had  trouble  with  these  two 
projects.  We  took  them  over  as  a  favor  for 
someone,  and  we've  taken  a  beating,  to  put 
it  bluntly."  Chandler  said. 

He  declined  to  say  who  the  "someone"  is. 
"We'd   like   to   be   as   non-Involved   as   we 
can  in  this  situation,"  Chandler  said.  "We're 
in  the  clear  and  we've  made  sure  of  this. 

"Whatever  position  they  want  to  take  Is 
up  to  them,"  he  said.  ^^ 

Chandler  also  declined  to  Identify  "they 
or  "them." 

The  Chandler  brothers  also  operate  nurs- 
ing homes  in  Plttsfield  and  Bangor. 

Commenting  on  the  Watervllle  home, 
Mitchell  said,  "I  divested  myself  of  my  In- 
terest last  September." 

Jabar  said,  "The  Chandlers  have  not 
bought  either  of  the  homes,  they  are  just 
running  them  on  a  temporary  basis." 

In  a  statement  issued  from  his  Washing- 
ton office  Muskie  said  he  has  asked  the  SBA 


and  PHA  for  a  review  of  both  cases  in  view 
of    Gross'    statement    in    the    Congressional 

Record.  ^     .     .        , 

•When  I  learned  of  Mr.  Jabor  s  Involve- 
ment in  the  Augusta  and  Water%llle  nursing 
homes,  I  discussed  the  matter  with  him." 
Muskie  said. 

"I  advised  him  that  I  thought  he  should 
divest  himself  of  his  interest  In  both  proj- 
ects. He  did  so. 

•  It  is  my  understanding  that  In  the  Au- 
gusta situation  Mr.  Jabar  withdrew  before 
the  loan  application  was  processed,"  Muskie 
concluded. 

According  to  SBA  records,  the  loan  was 
approved  on  Oct.  24.  1966,  and  Jabar  didn't 
resign  until  Nov.  15,  1966. 

In  the  midst  of  these  dealings.  Jabar, 
Mitchell,  AMDC,  and  Memorial  Manor  Inc. 
were  sued  for  $3,000,  plus  interests  and  costs, 
by  Mrs.  Jacqueline  H.  Murphy,  of  Augusta, 
in  a  state  District  Court. 

Mrs  Murphy  sued  on  three  counts;  that 
the  defendants  still  owed  her  $500  as  a  com- 
mission balance  on  the  sale  of  land  for  the 
Augusta  home,  and  for  failure  to  provide 
salary  and  other  compensation  for  Jobs  that 
were  performed  by  her  as  secretary  of 
AMDC  and  later  as  administrator  of  the  Au- 
gusta nursing  home. 

Jabar,  acting  as  attorney  for  the  defend- 
.-.nts,  denied  all  three  counts.  But  the  case 
was  settled  out  of  court  with  a  $1,500  pay- 
ment going  to  Mrs.  Murphy. 

Mrs.  Murphy  is  currently  a  secretary  to 
Barnett  In  the  Augusta  EDA  office. 

Questioned  on  the  conflict  of  interest  is- 
sue. Jabar  said: 

•The  question  was  raised,  but  we  didn  t 
think  there  was  any  conflict  of  Interest." 

Mitchell  said.  "Unfortimately,  the  ques- 
tion should  have  been  raised  long  before.  No 
one  raised  any  objections  until  construction 
of  the  home  was  started." 


EVERYONE  AT  FAULT  BUT  THE 
RIOTERS 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  few  days  ago  the  President's 
Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders 
presented  its  findings  and  recommen- 
dations after  a  7 -month  study  which 
cost  the  taxpayers  at  least  a  million  dol- 

l&rs 

This  is  the  Federal  Government's  an- 
swer to  the  serious  concern  felt  by  all 
Americans  about  the  riots  which  cost 
loss  of  Ufe  and  heavy  property  damage 
in  Detroit,  Newark,  and  other  cities  last 
summer.  _. . 

The  Commission,  headed  by  Gov.  Otto 
Kemer.  of  Illinois,  decided  that  damage 
caused  by  rioters  generally  had  been 
overestimated.  It  said  riots  were  not 
caused  by  anybody  deliberating  organiz- 
ing them,  but  by  poverty. 

It  recommends  Federal  Government 
programs  for  creating  2  million  new  jobs 
over  3  years,  increased  efforts  to  decrease 
segregation  in  the  schools,  liberalized 
welfare  programs,  and  new  laws  cover- 
ing the  sale  and  rental  of  housing. 

Every  American  wants  to  see  every 
other  American  share  in  the  benefits  of 
our  country:  a  job,  a  good  place  to  live, 
a  full  dinner  on  the  table,  and  education 
for  his  children. 
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We  should  work  to  eliminate,  so  far  as 
we  can.  any  barriers  standing  In  the  way 
of  equal  opportunity  for  all  Americans. 
Equality  of  opportunity  is  the  key  to  the 
kind  of  America  we  all  want. 

But  the  Kerner  Commission's  report 
has  clearly  missed  the  mark  at  which  it 
aims.  It  fails  to  come  to  grips  with  some 
of  the  most  fundamental  aspects  of  the 
problem. 

It  presents  the  problem  in  the  same 
old  ways  which  have  been  shown  to  be 
inadequate.  It  offers  no  really  new  solu- 
tions. Instead,  it  repeats  on  a  large  scale 
the  mistakes  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  been  making  over  and  over 
again  for  more  than  25  years. 

Over  the  years  and  now  again  in  this 
report,  the  public  has  been  led  to  believe 
that  Ooveniment  action  almost  by  Itself 
can  solve  these  problems. 

The  Idea  has  been  fostered  that  new 
Federal  laws,  Supreme  Court  decisions, 
and  the  outpouring  of  dollars  from  Uncle 
Sam  can  make  grievances  disappear  and 
hand  to  every  citizen  a  kind  of  Utopia. 

Today,  in  1968,  the  laws  of  the  land 
Include  nearly  all  the  proposals  which 
a  few  yearj  ago  were  said  to  hold  the 
key  to  avoiding  riots.  And  Washington 
has  been  spending  more  and  more  each 
year  on  impoverished  people  until  now 
the  total  is  around  $25  billion  armually. 
The  report  says  nothing  about  this, 
and  falls  to  consider  the  feelings  of 
despair  and  frustration  of  people  when 
promises  of  great  things  turn  out  to  be 
empty. 

The  Commission  paints  a  dismal  pic- 
ture of  what  lies  ahead  for  the  country 
if  its  recommendations  are  not  heeded. 
But  in  my  view  the  outlook  is  even 
worse  than  they  say  if  the  prevailing 
Washington  official  attitude  Is  anything 
like  the  report  itself. 

The  great  majority  of  people  living 
in  the  riot-torn  neighborhoods  want  law 
and  order.  They  do  not  condone  or  par- 
ticipate in  riots  because  they  have  much 
to  lose  when  lawlessness  takes  control. 
The  report  should  have  stated  that 
the  rioters  are  a  small  minority  of  their 
race  and  are  doing  more  harm  than 
good  to  their  own  interests.  It  should 
not  have  tried  so  hard  to  offer  excuses 
for  violence. 

Skillful  troublemakers  have  learned 
how  to  gather  a  few  young  toughs  to- 
gether and  to  organize  them  into  a 
hate-mongering  gang  which  feeds  on 
emotion  beyond  the  reach  of  common- 
sense  reasoning. 

These  hard-core  organizers  can  find 
a  few  more  recrmts  on  the  streets,  and 
then  it  does  not  take  much  In  the  way 
of  a  traffic  incident  or  minor  dispute  to 
spark  the  flames  of  riot  and  disastrous 
breakdown  of  order.  But  for  the  report 
to  blame  police  brutality  as  one  of  the 
major  reasons  for  the  riots  is  shocking. 
It  seems  that  everyone  in  America  is  at 
fault  but  the  rioters.  I  just  cannot  buy 
that  argument. 

Nobody  would  argue  with  spending  a 
million  dollar?  for  a  study  that  comes 
up  with  helpful  solutions  to  America's 
problems.  But  this  new  Kerner  Com- 
mission report  may  prove  to  be  worse 
than  useless  because,  at  a  very  critical 
time.  It  gives  greater  approval  than  ever 


to  some  of  the  most  mistaken  notions 
of  recent  years. 

Let  us  help  the  Impoverished  to  help 
themselves  where  we  can  do  it.  But  let 
us  not  kid  ourselves  about  the  rioters 
who  can  only  be  encouraged  to  greater 
violence  when  high  Government  officials 
set  up  a  high-level  commission  to  make 
official  excuses  for  organized  lawbreak- 
Ing  activity. 


tion  must  not  take  away  one  of  our 
really  legitimate  ways  of  fighting  pov- 
erty; namely,  the  opportunity  to  work. 


INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT  BONDS 

Mr.     EDWARDS    of    Alabama.    Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Alabama? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    EDWARDS    of    Alabama.    Mr. 
Speaker,  the  administration  struck  an- 
other blow  for  the  welfare  state  last 
week.  It  is  academic  that  the  way  to  in- 
crease the  welfare  rolls  is  to  decrease 
job    opportunities.    This    should   be    of 
primary  concern  to  all  citizens. 

Obviously,  the  way  to  create  new  jobs 
is  to  create  new  industry.  And  it  is  also 
fundamental  that  industry  should  go 
where  there  is  a  good  labor  force.  For 
a  good  while  now  Industry  has  been 
looking  toward  the  South.  The  consumer 
population  is  growing  there,  the  labor 
force  is  more  than  adequate — in  fact, 
there  are  great  numbers  of  people  who 
desperately  need  jobs,  and  the  climate 
is  excellent. 

Every  proper  means  has  been  used  to 
attract  new  industry  to  the  South,  in- 
cluding industrial  development  bonds. 
Use  of  these  bonds  has  proved  to  be  so 
successful  that  now  some  47  States  pro- 
vide for  Industrial  development  bonds 
ill  some  form.  And  the  net  result  is  that 
new  industry  is  coming  into  being,  not 
only  in  the  South,  but  across  the  Na- 
tion. 

Industrial  development  bonds  have 
been  the  deciding  factor  in  the  decision 
of  many  industries  to  go  forward  with 
building  plans.  New  jobs  have  been 
created  and  in  many  cases  the  poor  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation  have  left  the  welfare 
rolls  and  become  productive  citizens. 

Why  then  should  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  propose  to  remove  tax-exempt 
status  from  these  job-producing  indus- 
trial development  bonds?  Why  should  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  attempt  to 
make  it  more  difficult  for  a  community 
or  State  to  help  its  people?  Why  is  it 
not  better  to  have  a  legitimate  tax  ex- 
emption with  industrial  growth  instead 
of  welfare  payments  with  fewer  jobs? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  camiot  understand 
the  reasoning  of  the  administration.  But 
equally  as  important  is  the  question  of 
the  usurpation  of  the  power  of  Congress 
by  the  executive  branch.  By  what  right 
does  the  administration  grab  this  power? 
The  Congress  must  not  allow  this  to 
happen.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  stwak 
up  on  this  vital  matter,  promptly. 

Maybe  there  are  those  who  want  to 
see  an  increase  in  welfare  payments,  but 
it  is  far  better  to  Increase  job  opportu- 
nities. This  is  the  only  way  to  eradicate 
poverty.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  admlnistra- 


YOUNG       REPUBLICAN       NATIONAL 
FEDERATION  PRESIDENTIAL 

PREFERENCE    POLL 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
days  ago,  the  Young  Republican  Na- 
tional Federation  sponsored  a  presi- 
dential preference  poll  among  the  par- 
ticipants in  the  leadership  training 
school  held  here  in  Washington  by  the 
federation.  This  poll  is  considered  to  be 
reflective  of  the  views  of  young  Repub- 
licans all  over  the  Nation. 

Richard  Nixon  won  the  poll  by  a  near- 
ly 2  to  1  margin  over  his  nearest  op- 
ponent. He  collected  160  votes  to  Gov- 
ernor Ronald  Reagan's  85  and  Governor 
Nelson  Rockefeller's  42. 

Some  have  said  that  Nixon's  greatest 
political  debit  is  an  alleged  inability  to 
attract  yoimg  people.  The  results  of  this 
and  other  youth  polls  will  put  the  end 
to  this  kind  of  talk.  Richard  Nixon  ap- 
peals to  young  people  in  much  the  same 
way  he  appeals  to  their  parents. 

On  the  basis  of  sound  and  proven 
judgment  and  experience,  Richard  Nix- 
on stands  far  above  the  field  as  the  man 
best  able  to  lead  our  Nation  through 
the  crisis  period  we  are  now  facing,  and 
millions  of  American  young  people  sense 
this  fact. 

No  single  group  of  people  are  more 
affected  by  the  current  administration's 
vacillating  war  policy  or  its  inability  to 
cope  with  the  problems  of  the  cities.  The 
Nation's  young  people  recognize  that  a 
change  of  national  leadership  is  needed 
to  produce  new  and  workable  solutions 
for  these  problems.  This  poll  indicates 
that  a  good  nimiber  of  them,  at  least, 
view  the  experience  and  intellect  of 
Richard  Nixon  as  the  key  to  practical 
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answers. 


SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY 

Mr.    FINDLEY.    Mr.    Speaker,    I   ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
•  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  live 
in  an  age  which  greatly  depends  upon 
the  achievements  of  science  and  tech- 
nology to  help  produce  solutions  to  many 
of  our  pressing  national  and  interna- 
tional problems.  Dramatic  evidence  of 
the  Importance  of  science  and  technol- 
ogy to  our  national  purposes  Is  con- 
tained in  the  budget  proposals  for  fiscal 
year  1969  which  the  President  submit- 
ted to  the  Congress  in  January.  The 
President  Is  requesting  almost  $18  bil- 
lion In  new  obligational  authority,  an 
amount  which  is   approximately   two- 


thirds  of  the  total  amount  the  whole 
Nation  will  spend  for  research  and  de- 
velojMnent  in  fiscal  year  1969.  It  Is  obvi- 
ous that  the  U.S.  Congress  has  an  im- 
portant continuing  function  to  perform 
in  formulating  sound  policies  which  will 
insure  wise  investment  of  this  large 
amount  of  taxpayers'  funds. 

One  of  the  Nation's  most  perceptive 
students  of  science  and  public  policy  is 
Dr.  J.  Lee  Westrate.  Dr.  Westrate  served 
on  the  staff  of  the  President's  science 
adviser    in   both    the   Eisenhower   and 
Kennedy  administi-ations.  He  now  is  the 
senior  management  analyst  for  science, 
technology,  and  education  in  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget— in  many  respects, 
his  present  duties  are  similar  to  those 
he  perfonned  in  the  White  House.  Dur- 
ing 1967,  Dr.  Westrate  also  served  with 
distinction  as  a  consultant  on  science 
ijolicy  to  the  Indian  Government  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Ford  Foundation. 
While  in  India,  Dr.  Westrate  presented 
a  lecture  at  the  Institute  of  Constitu- 
tional and  Parliamentary  Studies  on  the 
subject    "Science    Policy    Formulation: 
Tlie  Role  of  the  Legislator. "  The  lecture, 
which  was  attended  by  many  Members 
of  the  Indian  Parliament,  has  been  pub- 
lished in  the  current  issue  of  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  Indian  Institute  of  Constitu- 
tional    and     Parliamentary     Studies. 
Because  Dr.  Westrate's  article  speaks  to 
a  number  of  issues  the  Congress  con- 
fronts, I  commend  its  careful  readlrig 
to  my  colleagues.  Here  is  the  lecture  in 
abbreviated  form: 

Science  Policy  Formulation  :  The  Role  of 
the  legislator 


(By  J.  Le«  Westrate) 
The  recitation  of  United  States  experience 
mtist  Inevitably  lead  to  the  conclvislon  that 
the  formulation  of  science  policy  Is  fraught 
with  compleslty  and  challenges  all  the  In- 
genuity of  policymakers,  particularly  when 
these  policies  are  developed  within  the  frame- 
work and  by  the  institutional  devices  of 
democratic  governmeait.  The  very  context  in 
which  such  policy  must  be  developed  con- 
tributes greatly  to  the  complexity.  That  con- 
text Is  public  dlsciisslon  and  debate,  pre- 
sumably well-Informed  Individuals. 

But  what  of  Issues  which  are  rooted  In 
complex  technological  considerations?  How 
amenable  are  these  to  intelligent  debate, 
either  In  the  halU  of  the  legislature  or  by 
the  average  citizen  whose  opinions  are  Im- 
portant to  the  effective  functioning  of  the 
democratic  process?  The  democratic  system 
has  always  been  under  test  with  respect  to 
the  validity  of  Its  basic  assumption— that 
rational  man  Is  capable  of  self-governmenti 
The  more  complex  the  Issues,  the  greater  the 
demands  upon  the  citizenry.  Democratic 
processes  and  Institutions  have  survived 
these  tests  because  they  proved  adaptable 
without  destroying  the  basic  freedom  of  the 
individual. 

At  present,  the  scientific  revolution  poses 
a  challenge  to  the  democratic  process,  but 
the  challenge  can  be  met  by  applying  the 
techniques  of  the  revolution  Itself  and  utiliz- 
ing scientific  tooU  of  analysis,  e.g.,  systems 
analysis,  operations  research,  and  good  In- 
formation management.  The  responsibilities 
for  harnessing  the  democratic  process  to  deal 
with  science  and  technology  and  their  Im- 
plications for  public  policy  are  the  joint 
responsibilities  of  executive  and  legislator 
backed  by  a  citizenry  which  Is  willing  to  In- 
form Itself  regarding  the  crucial  Issues. 

In  defining  the  role  of  the  legislator  In 
the  formulation  of  science  policy,  or  for  that 
matter  the  role  of  the  executive  as  well.  It  Is 
necessary  to  identify  several  essentials. 


First,  whether  the  scientist  or  engineer 
likes  It  or  not.  the  fundamental  decisions 
of  policy  will  be  made  within  a  political  con- 
text and  a  political  environment.  That  polit- 
ical context  centers  on  the  role  government 
assumes  with  respect  to  science  and  tech- 
nology. The  basic  question  here  Is:  to  what 
extent  and  In  what  form  should  govern- 
ment enter  the  field?  Specific  answers  will 
be  given  with  due  reference  to  constitutional 
principles,  provisions  and  interpretations 
which  are  themselves  basic  political  factors. 
The  clearly  audible  or  dimly  perceived  de- 
sires of  the  public  to  reap  the  benefits  of 
science  and  technology  will  likewise  dictate 
that  government's  role  will  be  fashioned  with 
due  cognizance  of  political  forces. 

A  second  important  consideration  Is  that 
policy  formulation  Is  concerned  with  gen- 
eral Issues  and  these  can  be  translated  Into 
terms  which  are  understandable  to  the  non- 
sclentlst.  Only  In  rare  Instances  can  It  be 
conceived  that  the  policymaker  will  be  called 
upon  to  resolve  technical  questions  upon 
which  scientifically  trained  experts  are  of  di- 
vided opinion.  The  lawmaker  and  the  key 
executive  must  of  necessity  not  lose  sight 
of  national  objectives,  the  role  they  share 
In  creating  the  climate  for  the  rational  ap- 
plication of  scientific  knowledge  to  achiev- 
ing these  national  objectives,  and  their  re- 
sponsibility to  raise  the  key  questions  which 
are  germane  to  the  formulation  of  sound 
science  policy.  They  must  likewise  fully  un- 
derstand that  there  Is  a  clear  distinction  be- 
tween science  and  technology  In  policy  con- 
siderations. 

Finally,  by  their  very  nature,  specific  re- 
search and  development  or  technical  pro- 
grams must  be  designed  and  executed  by 
technical  experts  within  the  broad  guidelines 
established  through  legislative  and  executive 
processes.  The  legislator  and  his  executive 
counterpart  cannot  meaningfully  penetrate 
the  myriad  technical  details  nor  should  they 
be  required  to,  but  they  should  be  concerned 
with  performance  and  the  achievement  of 
these  programs  as  measured  progress  towards 
nationally  agreed  upon  objectives.  However, 
they  must  avoid  the  temptation  to  dabble 
In  administration;  this  Is  the  province  of  the 
program  manager. 

Given  the  broad  responsibilities  which  the 
policymaker  exercises,  there  are  some  key 
questions  he  must  raise.  These  questions  de- 
fine the  basic  Issues  which  government  must 
confront  In  dealing  with  science  and  tech- 
nology If  coherent  public  policy  Is  to  be 
formulated.  These  questions  must  be  raised 
regardless  of  whether  the  policymaker  Is  a 
legislator  or  an  executive.  The  following 
list  is  not  all-lncluslve.  but  It  does  Indicate 
the  broad  range  of  Issues. 

What  are  the  specific  national  objectives 
most  responsive  to  scientific  and  technical 
inputs?  Stated  another  way — what  are  the 
nation's  needs  and  how  can  science  and  tech- 
nology be  utilized  to  satisfy  these  needs? 

What  are  the  nation's  research  and  devel- 
opment priorities  In  view  of  the  national  ob- 
jectives? The  converse  of  this  question  Is: 
Are  the  priorities  which  have  been  decided 
upon  through  public  and  private  Investment 
clearly  related  to  national  goals? 

What  should  be  the  criteria  for  deciding 
priorities  and  making  resource  allocations 
In  the  form  of  funds  and  manpower?  Are 
these  choices  soundly  based  on  timely  and 
accurate  data,  that  essential  Ingredient  to 
rational  decision-making?  Or  are  decisions 
strongly  Influenced  by  political  wlilms,  pres- 
sures by  entrenched  and  vested  Interests,  or 
deeply  rooted  In  sheer  Ignorance  or  capri- 
cious Intuition  buttressed  by  personal  prej- 
udlcles? 

What  should  be  the  basic  policies  for  In- 
vesting public  funds  In  research  and  devel- 
opment? Choice  of  priorities  and  alloca- 
tion of  funds  to  these  Is  only  part  of  essen- 
tial policy.  The  significant  follow-on  ques- 
tions Include  these : 

1.  To  what  extent  should  government  cre- 


ate its  own  research  and  development  fa- 
clliUes  and  thus  garner  to  Itself  all  of  re- 
sponsibilities and  problems  connected  with 
research  management  and  application  of 
the  results? 

2.  To  what  extent  should  Industry  be  en- 
couraged to  undertake  development  of  its 
own  scientific  and  technological  capabilities 
and  what  incentives  should  government  pro- 
vide It  to  do  so? 

3.  What  Is  the  proper  balance  between  the 
development  of  Indigenous  resources  for 
scientific  and  technological  performance  and 
the  purchase  of  foreign  technology  based 
upon  the  level  of  national  economic  develop- 
ment and  sound  economic  predictions  as  to 
the  probable  return  on  Investment  within 
both  categorlefi? 

4.  What  level  of  investment  should  be 
made  In  universities.  Institutes  of  science, 
and  institutes  of  technology  for  purposes  of 
conducting  research  and  for  training  scien- 
tists and  engineers?  How  should  this  Iniest- 
ment  be  made  and  what  form  of  controls 
should  government  exercise? 

Perhaps  the  most  difficult  question  the 
policymaker  must  ask  is  this:  what  portion 
of  the  government's  budget  should  be  spent 
for  scientific  and  technological  programs? 
How  much  Is  enough?  How  fast  should  the 
total  outlay  grow?  How  fast  should  the  va- 
rious sectors  of  research  and  development 
grow?  How  much  should  be  spent  for  re- 
search and  how  much  for  development?  Is 
there  a  discernible  upper  limit? 

What  are  the  manpower  needs  of  the  na- 
tion within  the  \arlous  groupings  of  scien- 
tists and  engineers  for  the  next  five  to  ten 
years?  A  time  span  of  five  to  ten  years  is 
chosen  because  It  takes  approximately  that 
period  to  produce  a  graduate  engineer  or  a 
Ph.D.  scientist  from  the  date  he  enters  ihe 
university.  Thus,  programmatic  decisions  in 
research  and  development  will  affect  man- 
power demands  which  may  not  be  fully  met 
for  a  period  of  five  to  ten  years  in  the  fu- 
ture. In  view  of  this,  what  policies  should 
government  devise  to  gain  reasonable  as- 
surance that  national  manpower  needs  will 
be  met? 

What  Is  the  full  Impact  of  government  In- 
vestment and  government  research  and  de- 
velopment policies  upon  the  institutions 
most  vitally  affected,  I.e..  Institutions  of 
higher  education,  the  many  government  op- 
erated research  enterprises,  and  industry 
which  Is  t)oth  in  the  public  and  private  sec- 
tors? This  question  Is  a  continuous  and  most 
difficult  one  to  answer.  It  requires  careful 
study  and  the  ability  to  predict  future  eflTects 
of  policies  under  consideration  for  adoption. 
More  on  the  management  and  organization 
side,  what  should  be  the  basic  governmental 
machinery  for  planning,  coordinating  or  in- 
tegraUng,  and  implementing  research  and 
development?  How  effective  Is  existing  ma- 
chinery? What  advisory  mechanisms  are 
available  to  the  head  of  the  government,  the 
cabinet,  the  operating  agencies  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  legislator? 

How  effective  Is  the  performance  of  gov- 
ernmental institutions  charged  with  Imple- 
menting scientific  and  technical  programs? 
What  should  be  the  criteria  of  Judgment? 
What  is  an  acceptable  return  on  research 
and  development  Investment  and  how  should 
It  be  measured  or  evaluated  in  terms  of  new 
knowledge  produced.  Intellectual  enrichment, 
trained  manpower.  Increased  indlgenotis 
technological  capacity  and  earnings  as  quan- 
tified In  increased  foreign  exchange  or  do- 
mestic markets? 

What  Is  the  best  administrative  system 
under  which  to  operate  the  most  productive 
research  and  development  enterprises?  How 
valid  are  the  administrative  policies  and  pro- 
cedures employed  in  "law  and  order"  activi- 
ties for  research  activities?  What  new  ap- 
proaches should  be  employed? 

Finally  what  Is  the  role  of  the  scientist 
and  engineer  In  the  area  of  science  policy 
formulation?  His  role  as  performer  of  sclen- 
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tine  and  technical  tasks  and  administration 
of  sctentlflc  enterprises  has  broad  acceptance. 
But  what  Is  the  extent  of  his  competence 
for  performing  the  highest  executive  func- 
tions of  government  or  the  role  of  legislator 
wherein  pollUcal.  social  and  economic  con- 
siderations vie  with  scientific  and  technical 
factors  In  resolving  Issues  of  public  policy? 
Although  these  questions  or  Issue*  covild 
be  supplemented  by  many  others,  they  serve 
to  underscore  the  complexities  of  science 
policy  formulation  which  confront  both  the 
top  level  executive  in  an  operating  agency 
and  a  member  of  the  legislative  body  who 
s«eks  to  fulfill  In  adequate  fashion  his  role 
as  pollcjrmftker  Regardleea  of  the  dUBcultle* 
they  Impose  upon  the  capacities  of  the  policy- 
maker and  take  the  measure  of  his  weak- 
ness they  must  be  raised  and  answered  with 
an  acceptable  margin  of  practical  wisdom  If 
an  effective  policy  U  to  be  produced  and 
kept  current. 

TH«    LECISt-ATOl'S    RrSPONSTSn-lilM 

Because  many  of  the  Issues  In  science  and 
technology  surface  In  the  development  and 
management  of  programs,  operation  of  re- 
search Institutions,  training  of  sclentlsU  and 
engineers,  and  in  the  complex  are«  of  budget- 
ing, students  have  concentrated  major  atten- 
tion upon  the  broad  responslblUtlea  of  the 
executive  Already  there  Is  a  rich  literature 
covering  ttie  role,  responsibilities  and  prob- 
lems of  the  executive;  this  Is  growing  at  a 
rapid  rate  There  is  not  a  similar  treatment 
In  depth  of  that  other  significant  performer 
In  policy  formulation — the  legislator. 

The  legislator's  duties  are  essentially  policy 
oriented.  Although  he  may  take  seme  interest 
In  organizational  and  administrative  matters. 
If  United  States  experience  Is  a  valid  Indi- 
cator, the  legislator  Is  destined  to  play  an 
ever  more  significant  part  in  shaping  research 
and  development  policy  He  Is  searching  for 
ways  to  improve  his  understanding  of  Issues 
and  the  overall  effectiveness  of  his  perform- 
ance. Within  the  terms  of  reference  for  hU 
perform.ince.  It  Is  well  therefore  to  examine 
some  essential  aspects  of  the  role  which  the 
legislator  must  fulfill  m  helping  to  formulate 
intelligent  naUonal  resecirch  and  develop- 
ment policy  The  discussion  which  follows  will 
focus  principally  upon  the  functions  of  the 
legislator  within  a  parliamentary  system. 

It  U  quite  Impossible  to  develop  an  all  in- 
clusive description  of  the  legislator's  respon- 
sibilities for  legislators  as  a  class  of  public 
■er\ant».  For  example,  the  manner  In  which 
a  United  States  Congressman  fulfiUs  his  role 
In  policy  formulation  differs  considerably 
from  that  of  a  member  of  the  Indian  Parlia- 
ment. The  differences  are  primarily  baaed  In 
the  structure  of  the  respective  governments. 
The  United  States  Congressman  function* 
within  a  system  of  institutionalized  separa- 
tion of  executive  and  leglslaUve  powers  and 
low  political  party  cohesion  and  discipline. 
His  powers  Include  formulation  of  authoriza- 
tion legislation  for  specific  programs  of  gov- 
ernment, passage  of  appropriations  legisla- 
tion which  Is  often  modified  from  that  which 
the  President  requested,  and  the  oversight 
of  executive  functions  which  not  only  in- 
volves detailed  Investigation  of  implemento- 
tlon  of  government  programs  but  also  In- 
cludes strenuous  efforts  to  Influence  the 
nature  of  their  administration. 

With  the  partial  Institutional  blurring  of 
execuUve  and  legislative  powers  which  oc- 
curs within  the  parliamentary  system,  the 
role  of  the  legislator  In  science  policy  formu- 
lation can  perhaps  be  generalized  without 
attempting  to  draw  fundamental  distinctions 
between  those  members  of  the  Parliament 
who  simultaneously  serve  as  cabinet  officers, 
executive  officials  In  the  various  mlnlstrlea, 
and  legislators:  and  the  members  of  the  op- 
position. The  role  the  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment play  has  several  facets  which  can  be 
described  as  legislative  responsibilities. 

A  vital  responsibility  of  the  Parliament  and 
thus  the  Individual  member  Is  to  set  the  beet 


possible  climate  within  which  science  and 
technology  can  nourish   Hla  service  Is  essen- 
tially  one   of    engaging   in   dialogue   at    the 
highest  levels  of  government  on  the  contri- 
bution of  science  and  technology  to  achiev- 
ing national  goals.  In  the  public  fonma  he 
can  draw  a  careful  distinction  between  sci- 
ence and  technology  so  that  policies  for  both 
can  be  intelligently  set.  He  can  also  help  to 
clarify   the   fundamental   issues  of   research 
and   development   policy   and    thus   build   a 
climate  of  objectivity  for  their  deliberation. 
The    Member   of    Parliament    should   zea- 
lously attempt  to  understand  the  nature  of 
research   and  development.   In  so  doing,  he 
will  come  to  realize  that  public  policy  for 
science  and  technology  demands  that  sub- 
stantial risks  must  be  taken  and  the  right  to 
fall  as  well  as  the  right  to  succeed  must  be 
guaranteed.    He    must    learn    to    appreciate 
that  failure*  will  occur  and  that  when  they 
do  his  reaction  must  not  be  that  public  funds 
have  been  wantonly  squandered,  professional 
ethics  have  been  violated,  and  that  acts  of 
dereliction  have  occurred  even  though  finan- 
cial resources  are  extremely  limited.  In  help- 
ing to  build  this  climate  for  productive  re- 
search and  development,  the  legislator  must 
learn  not  to  place  unrealistic  requirements 
upon  the  nation's  scientists  and  engineers, 
and  he  must  resist  the  delightful  temptation 
to  question  the  validity  of  every  expenditure 
with  the  eagle  eye  of  a  cynical  fiscal  auditor. 
By  his  words  and  his  deeds,  the  legislator 
as  a  responsible  public  servant  should  do 
everything  possible  to  build  an  atmosphere 
of  faith  and  confidence  In  science  and  tech- 
nology without  standing  In  awe  of  the  scien- 
tist   or    engineer's    intellectual    equipment, 
without    yielding    his    capacity    for    critical 
evaluation  of  research  and  development  per- 
formance, or  abdicating  to  scientists  and  en- 
gineers those  public  policy  decisions  which 
are  rightfully  the  legislator's.  In  an  appear- 
ance before  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives Committee  on  Science  and  As- 
tronautics, one  of  India's  most  distinguished 
men  of  science.  Dr.  Husaln  Zaheer.  percep- 
tively and  succinctly  described  the  two  sides 
of  this  question  as  follows: 

"A  major  problem  In  India,  like  other  de- 
veloping countries,  is  the  urgent  need  for  a 
change  in  the  outlook  of  scientists  them- 
selves toward  society  and  of  society  toward 
science  and  scientists:  I.e..  the  problem  of 
Integration  of  science  and  technology  with 
society  In  order  to  remove  Its  Isolation  as  a 
foreign  imposition.  Science  can  no  longer  be 
looked  upon  merely  as  a  bundle  of  various 
Intellectual  disciplines  or  Isolated  fields  of 
specialization  and  a  new  awareness  of  the 
wider  role  of  science  and  technology  has  got 
to  be  developed  in  order  that  science  and 
technology  may  play  their  proper  and  due 
role  In  the  economic,  social  and  political  de- 
velopment of  India  In  the  same  manner  as 
science  has  done  In  other  economically  and 
socially  more  advanced  societies." 

The  legislator  ha*  an  important  role  to 
play  U  the  changes  Or.  Zaheer  outlined  are 
to  occur.  Hence,  a  key  responsibility  of  the 
legislator  is  that  of  incisive  and  searching 
Inquiry  If  science  Is  to  flourish  In  a  favorable 
climate.  He  should  raise  the  basic  ques- 
tions which  Identify  and  clarify  the  critical 
Issues  of  science  policy.  In  his  role  of  In- 
quirer, however,  the  legislator  should  raise 
the  right  questions  and  ask  them  of  those 
who  can  give  the  answers.  In  raising  ques- 
tions he  must  avoid  the  temptation  to  get 
bogged  down  in  administrative  processes 
and  thus  play  the  role  of  the  operating  ex- 
ecutive. To  do  this  would  serve  only  to  con- 
fuse and  obscure  rather  than  clarify  the 
fundamental  policy  Issues. 

For  the  Indian  Parliament,  the  science 
policy  resoluUon  of  March  4,  1958,  serves  as 
a  logical  point  of  reference  for  such  Inquiry, 
although  that  resolution  should  probably 
be  updated  to  incorporate  the  effects  of  a 


decade  of  experience.  The  discussion  of  the 
annual  budget  also  provides  a  strategic  op- 
portunity as  well  as  as  an  excellent  frame- 
work for  the  function  of  critical  appraisal 
of  national  research  and  development  policy 
because  the  budget  does  represent  funda- 
mental short  term  and  long  range  policy  de- 
cisions which  have  been  backed  up  by  finan- 
cial commitment*. 

The  admonition  to  avoid  becoming  bogged 
down  in  administrative  processes  and  doing 
the  work  of  the  executive  should  not  be  In- 
terpreted as  stating  that  the  legislator  has 
no  function  with  respect  to  administration. 
He  does  have  an  Important  function,  and  he 
should  exercise  It  aggressively.  For  Instance, 
he  should  be  concerned  about  the  ma- 
chinery for  planning  and  coordinating  the 
nation's  research  and  development  activ- 
ities. Through  his  questions  and  discus- 
sion he  should  seek  to  make  It  more  effec- 
tive. 

The  essential  structure  and  administra- 
tive machinery  for  Implementing  scientific 
and  technical  programs  are  likewise  his  con- 
cern. The  legislator  has  the  responsibility 
to  develop  an  Informed  Judgment  regarding 
the  effectiveness  of  this  machinery  and  use 
the  vantage  point  of  his  position  to  Influence 
Improvement. 

Finally.  It  Is  Important  that  the  legislator 
evaluate  performance  of  research  and  de- 
velopment enterprises — those  operated  in  the 
public  sector  and  those  which  are  the  recipi- 
ent* of  public  funds,  but  whose  management 
may  be  In  the  private  sector.  Essentially  this 
means  that  he  must  persistently  exercise  the 
Important  function  of  gaining  public  ac- 
countability. He  does  this  In  the  usual  way 
of  asking  the  crucial  questions  and  insisting 
on  obtaining  satisfactory  answers.  Likewise, 
he  must  help  to  set  the  terms  for  evaluat- 
ing performance — a  responsibility  he  shares 
with  the  executive. 

No  matter  how  good  his  Intentions,  the 
legislator  cannot  exercise  his  legitimate  func- 
tions unless  he  has  the  resources  required. 
This  observaUon  is  applicable  with  respect 
to  the  whole  of  the  legislative  process,  but  It 
Is  particularly  true  in  the  field  of  research 
and  development  because  the  question*  and 
Issues  which  must  be  raised  are  often  highly 
technical. 

The  basic  resource  needed  Is  thus  an  ob- 
vious one — the  legislator  must  have  Informa- 
tion. The  data  he  requires  must  be  pertinent, 
timely  and  accurate.  But  there  must  also  be 
the  machinery  for  collecting  information, 
collating  it,  organizing  It  for  his  use.  and 
getting  it  to  him  when  he  needs  It.  Serious 
thought  should  be  given  to  creating  an  ade- 
quate information  resource  for  use  of  the 
legislator  where  none  now  exists. 

Together  with  the  need  for  data  Is  the  vital 
requirement  for  adequate  staff  assistance. 
The  average  member  of  a  legislative  body,  be 
he  a  member  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  or  of  the  Indian  Lok  Sabha, 
lacks  sufficient  time  to  do  all  but  his  most 
essential  staff  work.  The  ideal  staff  assistance 
'  should  be  focused  upon  those  functional 
areas  which  would  highlight  fundamental  re- 
search and  development  issues.  If  this  is  not 
possible,  there  should  at  least  be  available  a 
body  of  staff  which  could  serve  individual 
members  by  furnishing  them  the  data  which 
will  permit  them  to  raise  the  right  questions. 
The  tasks  Imposed  upon  the  legislator  in 
helping  to  formulate  science  policy  In  the 
midst  of  the  scientific  revolution  are  Indeed 
formidable.  The  Issues  are  complex  and  per- 
vade the  whole  structure  of  government  and 
the  society  It  serves.  The  tools  available  to 
perform  these  tasks  are  often  grossly  Inade- 
quate. But  the  stakes  are  high.  The  course 
and  speed  of  national  development  are  at 
Issue.  The  effectiveness  with  which  science 
and  technology  can  be  deliberately  applied 
to  the  achievement  of  economic,  social,  edu- 
cational and  Industrial  goals  is  a  cru- 
cial matter.  The  legUlator  cannot  default  hi* 
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responsibilities  If  he  Is  to  fulfill  hU  public 
trust.  ^^^^^^^^^^ 

MARTINO    LETTER    ON    ATLANTIC 
UNION 


Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
IlUnois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr    FINDLEY.   Mr.  Speaker,   during 
the  89th  Congress  and  the  first  session  of 
this  Congress,  80  Members  of  the  House 
introduced  resolutions  proposing  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  delegation  to  explore, 
with    similar    delegations    from    other 
NATO  nations,  the  possibility  of  ulti- 
mately transforming  the  present  alliance 
into  a  federal  union.  Seventeen  others 
Indicated  their  support. 

In  hearings  held  in  1966,  the  State  De- 
partment opposed  this  legislation  on  the 
grounds  that  "our  Atlantic  allies  do  not 
now  wish  to  move  toward  any  type  of 
federal  political  relationship  with  the 
United  States." 

The  late  Gaetano  Martino,  former 
president  of  the  European  Parliament 
and  one  of  the  most  active  European 
union  leaders,  did  not  agree.  In  a  letter 
to  Clarence  K.  Strelt,  author  of  "Union 
Now,"  on  AprU  1966,  he  expressed  his 
reactions  to  the  State  Department's  op- 
position. His  views  clearly  and  concisely 
refute  the  State  Department's  claim. 

Mr.  Martino  noted  that  America  has 
never  concretely  proposed  a  real  federa- 
tion with  European  nations.  He  said  that 
efforts  made  in  the  past  by  European 
members  of  the  North  Atiantlc  Council 
to  achieve  this  goal  have  been  met  with 
resistance  by  the  United  States.  It  was 
his  belief  that  public  opinion  In  Europe 
was  ready  to  regard  the  Atlantic  com- 
munity "as  a  living  program  of  action 
into  which  can  be  channeled  the  boldest 
exploits  in  the  history  of  free  men.' 

I  wish  to  include  Mr.  Strelfs  com- 
ments together  with  Mr.  Martlno's  letter 
at  this  point: 

Martino's  Answer  to  State  Department  on 
Atlantic  Union  Bill 
( By  Clarence  Strelt) 
The    death    of    Gaetano    Martino.    former 
Italian  Foreign  Minister  and  chairman  of  the 
•Three  Wise  Men*  to  whom  NATO  In  1956 
turned  for  advice  on  strengthening  the  al- 
liance, permits  me  to  reveal  now  one  of  his 
ereat  services  to  Atlantic   Union— a   service 
which    it  will  be  seen,  still   continues,  and 
will    until    the    State    Department    reverses 
its  present  Atlantic  policy.  .^ 

This  service  was  his  powerful  reply  to  the 
only  grounds  on  wlilch  the  State  Department 
based  Its  opposition  to  the  Atlantic  Union 
Delegation  resolution  at  the  Senate  hearing 
on  March  23.  1996.  and  still  upholds.  This 
proposal,  which  was  re-introduced  in  both 
Houses  thU  Spring,  would  authorize  a  dele- 
gation of  18  eminent  citizens  to  organize  and 
Mrtlcipate  in  a  convention  with  such  other 
NATO  nations  as  desired  to  Uke  part.  Its 
aim  would  be  to  explore  "the  possibility  of 
agreement  on— a)  a  declaration  that  the 
eventual  goal  of  their  states  is  to  transform 
the  Atlantic  alUance  into  a  federal  union,  b) 
a  tentative  time  table  for  the  transition  to 
this  goal"  and  c)  machinery  to  expedite  the 
'tiges  The  Department's  objections  to  this 
were  stated  at  the  above  hearing  by  John 


M.   Leddy.   Assistant  Secretary   of   State  In 
these  words. 

"The  simple  but  decisive  fact  is  that  o\ir 
Atlantic  aUles  do  not  now  wish  to  move  to- 
ward any  type  of  federal  political  relaUon- 
shlp  with  the  United  States.  •  •  •  The  fun- 
damental reason  why  there  is  little  European 
Interest  In  federal  union  with  us  at  this 
time  is  evident.  It  is  that  Europe  fears  that 
It  would  be  swallowed  by  a  more  powerful 
U.S.A. 

"Therefore,  to  conclude  ...  the  disparity 
in  power  between  the  U.S.A.  and  European 
countries  which  have  not  yet  achieved  their 
own  unity  makes  proposals  seeking  far-reach- 
ing political  action  with  our  allies  to  achieve 
these  ends  impractical.  Only  after  Europe  has 
attained  sufficient  unity  to  consider  itself 
a  de  facto  peer  of  the  US  could  such  an 
undertaking  have  hope  of  success." 

A  few  days  later  I  sent  these  views  of  the 
Department  to  European  statesmen  I  knew 
in  several  nations  and  asked  for  their  com- 
ment. They  included  Signer  Martino  who  I 
thought  could  speak  with  special  authority, 
as  he  was  one  of  the  most  active  European 
Union  leaders.  All   those   to   whom   I   wrote 
disagreed    sharply    with    the    State    Depart- 
ment's view— none  more  strongly  than  Slgnor 
Martino.  Since  their  letters  were  personal,  I 
felt  I  could  do  no  more  publicly  than  quote 
excerpts— which  I  did  In  May  1966  Freedom 
&  Union— without  identifying  their  authors. 
In  his  letter,  Slgnor  Martino  pointed  out 
that  the  effort  at  European  unification  fol- 
lowed the  failure  of  the  U.S.A.   to  offer  to 
federate  with  the  Europeans.  Speaking  from 
personal  experience,  he  blamed  Washington's 
resistance  for  the  failure  to  implement  the 
recommendations    of    NATO's    "Three    Wise 
Men"  whom  he  chaired,  and  develop  a  "true 
Atlantic  Community."  The  full   text  of  his 
letter— which  he  wrote  in  English— follows : 
emphasis  has  been  added  by  me. 


posed  at  that  time  by  the  American  govern- 
ment to  the  concept  of  transfer  of  sover- 

elKnty.  ^ 

I  am  convinced  that  the  AlUance  cannot 
escape  the  law  of  motion.  We  must  acknowl- 
edge that,  when  it  was  formed  and  began 
to  produce  results,  the  situation  in  Europe 
and  in  the  world  was  quite  different  from 
now  and  that  It  Is  Impossible  for  the  At- 
lantic Alliance  not  to  adapt  Itself  to  the 
changed  clrcumstanceB.  But  I  am  also  con- 
vinced that  the  Atlantic  AlUance  la  an  in- 
stitution destined  to  develop  and  grow  on 
Itself  and  that  Inasmuch  as  America  and 
Europe  will  be  capable  of  ensuring  a  stable 
association  between  themselvee.  such  a*  rep- 
resented by  the  Atlantic  Co'«™"J"^y',  .^Ij" 
present  controversies  over  the  NATO  and  the 
Alliance  will  dwindle  away. 

I  believe  that  public  opinion  In  Europe  la 
now  prepared  to  regard  the  Atlantic  Coni- 
munlty  not  so  much  as  a  shield  to  protect 
our  Ideals  and  common  way  of  life,  but  as  a 
living  program  of  action  Into  which  can  be 
channeled  the  boldest  exploits  In  the  history 
of  free  men. 

Believe  me  to  be 
Your*  sincerely, 

Gaetano  Martino. 


Rome, 
April  1,  1966. 
Dear  Mr.  Streit:  I  am  very  glad,  indeed, 
to  answer  your  kind  letter  of  March  28.  Your 
initiative  is,  in  my  opinion,  of  the  greatest 
importance  In  this  moment  when  interna- 
tional life  is  crossed  by  events  that  are  tend- 
ing to  modify  the  balance  on  which  it  has 
been  based  up  to  now. 

Unification  at  the  European  level  and  at 
the  larger  Atlantic  level  cannot  be  regarded 
as  two  distinct  processes:  When  we  pause  to 
reflect  on  the  values  and  ideals  that  underlie 
each  of  these  apparently  separate  processes, 
we  must  conclude  that  they  are  two  differ- 
ent aspects  or  moments  of  a  single  political 
process  which  represents  the  outcome  of  a 
complex  historical  development.  Therefore 
every  crisis,  as  every  step  forward  In  each  of 
the  two  processes,  cannot  remain  without  ef- 
fects on  the  other. 

It  Is  true  that  our  efforts  have  been  di- 
rected here  mainly  towards  the  unincation 
of  Europe,  considered  like  a  first  step  as  es- 
sential to  unification  In  the  Atlantic  area  a* 
the  part  is  to  the  whole.  But  one  must  not 
forget  that  America  has  never  concretely  and 
actually  proposed  to  Europe  a  real  federation 
[with  it\.  On  the  contrary,  efforts  made  in 
the  past  by  Etiropean  members  of  the  At- 
lantic Council  in  order  to  foster  the  develop- 
ment and  the  gradual  transformation  of  the 
alliance  into  a   true   community   of   peoples 
have  met  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  U.S.A. 
When  I  was  Foreign  Minister  of  Italy,  I 
had  several  times  the  opportunity  to  under- 
line during  the  sessions  in  the  Atlwitlc  Coun- 
cU  the  necessity  to  transform  the  Alliance 
in  a  true  Community;  and  it  is  also  as  a  re- 
sult Of  my  efforts,  that  the  Committee  of  the 
"Three  Wise  Men"  was  created  In  1956.  Un- 
fortunately, the  suggestions  made  by  this 
Committee,  in  order  to  attain  a  stronger  po- 
litical soldartty  of  the  Allies,  have  not  been 
rifthtly  Implemented;  and  we  must  not  forget 
that  this  is  partly  due  to  the  resistance  op- 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to:  ^    ,  „     ., 

Mr  Pepper  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert), for  today,  on  account  of  official 

business.  .  .     , 

Mr  GALiFiANAKis  (at  the  request  of 
Mr  Albert),  for  the  remainder  of  the 
week    on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr  Hagan  <at  the  request  of  Mr  Al- 
bert) ,  for  today  and  the  balance  of  the 
week    on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Hosmer  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford)  ,  for  today  and  the  bal- 
ance of  the  week,  on  account  of  official 
business.  ,      ,    ^. 

Mr  Conte  'at  the  request  of  Mr 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  today,  on  account 
of  official  business.  .„>«-„ 

Mr  Pelly  I  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Uer- 
ald  R  ford),  for  the  week  of  March  11, 
1968    on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
By  unanimous  consent.  i>ermission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Laird  ^at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wyatt)  for  10  minutes,  today:  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr  Addabbo  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Hathaway  I,  for  15  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr  Nichols  *at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Hathaway),  for  10  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 

to: 
Mr.  Betts  and  to  Include  extraneous 

material. 

Mr.  Saylor  and  to  include  extraneous 

matter.  ., 

Mr.  Barrett  and  to  include  an  edi- 
torial. 
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(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Wyatt)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  QuiLLEN  In  four  instances. 

Mr.  PtJLTON  of  Pennsylvania  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  SCHERLE. 
Mr.  CCDERBERG. 

Mr.  Ayres  in  two  instances.' 
Mr.  Curtis  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  ZWACH  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Bob  Wilson  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Talcott. 

Mr.  Mathias  of  Maryland  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Harrison  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Laird. 

Mr.  SCHWINGEL. 

Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER. 

Mr.  Mizx. 

Mr.  Dole. 

«The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hathaway  >  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter  > 

Mr.  Dent  in  two  instances 

Mr.  LoNq  qf  Maryland. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Pepper  in  three  instances. 

Mr  Rartck. 

Mr.  Ottinger  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Dingcll  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  -SCHEUER. 

Mr.  Pallon. 

Mr.  EviNs  of  Tennessee. 

Mr  Brademas. 

Mr,  Resnick  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Fraser  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Nichols. 

Mr.  Rees. 

Mr.  Howard. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  and  a  joint  res- 
olution of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles: 

S.  889  An  act  to  designate  the  San  Rafael 
Wilderness,  Los  Padres  National  Forest.  In 
the  State  of  California;   and 

S  J.  Res.  123.  Joint  resolution  to  approve 
long-term  contracts  for  delivery  of  water 
from  Navajo  Reservoir  In  the  Stat*  of  New 
Mexico,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accordingly 
(at  1  o'clock  p.m.).  the  House  adjourned 
until  tomorrow,  Tuesday,  March  12, 1968, 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1608.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  request 
for  supplemental  appropriations  for  fiscal 
years  1967  and  1968  (H.  Doc.  No.  274);  to 
the  Committee  on  .Appropriations  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

1609.  .\  letter  from  the  Director.  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting  a  report  that  certain  appropria- 
tions listed  have  been  apportioned  on  a  basis 


which  Indicates  a  necessity  for  supplemental 
estimates  of  appropriations,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  31  US  C.  665;  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

1610.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  Fed- 
eral Prison  Industries.  Inc.,  U.S.  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting  the  annual  report  of 
the  Director  for  the  fiscal  year  1987.  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  18  U.S  C.  4127;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1611.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  reports  of  three  studies, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Ac^,  as  amended  by 
the  Clean  Water  Restoration  Act  of  1966;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Public  Works. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  H^ERT:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  15004.  A  bill  to  further  amend  the 
Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950.  .is  amend- 
ed, to  extend  the  expiration  date  of  certain 
authorities  thereunder,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No  1163).  Referred  to  tht>  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  GARMATZ:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R.  15224.  A  bill  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  procurement  of 
vessels  and  aircraft  and  construction  of  shore 
and  offshore  establishments  for  the  Coast 
Guard:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1165). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Hotise  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr  ASHMORE:  Committee  of  Conference. 
S.  454.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Richard  K. 
Jones  (Rept.  No.  1164).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BOOGS: 

H.R.  15849.  A  bill  authorizing  construction 
of  certain  channel  Improvements  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi Rivpr-gulf  outlet  channel  in  Louisi- 
ana; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  FINO: 

H.R.  15850.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  interest 
on  series  E  bonds  which  have  been  held  to 
maturity  or  beyond  shall  be  excluded  from 
gross  income;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  On^ERT: 

HJl.  15851.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Employees  Health  Benefits  Act  of  1959  to  pro- 
vide that  the  entire  cost  of  health  benefits 
under  such  act  shall  be  paid  by  the  Oovem- 
ment;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  QUBSER: 

HJl.  15852.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  designate  the  Skyline  Na- 
tional Parkway  In  the  State  of  California,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commlt^tee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HANNA: 

HJl.  15863.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  Increased  pen- 
sions, disability  compensation  rates,  to  lib- 
eralize Income  limitations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  MACHEN: 

H.R.  15854.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  to  encourage  the  es- 
tablishment and  strengthening  of  State  of- 
ficers of  consumer  protection  through  a  pro- 
gram of  Federal  grant-in-aid  assistance,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MADDEN: 

H.R,  15855.  A  bill  to  extend  and  otherwise 
amend  certain  expiring  provisions  of  the  I>ub- 
Uc  Health  Service  Act  to  migrant  health  serv- 
ices; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California: 

HM.  15866.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, construction  of  facilities,  and  admin- 
istrative operations,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 

H.R.  15857.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  outside  earnings  permitted  without  deduc- 
tions from  benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 

H.R.  15858.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  to  encourage  professors 
emeritus  to  continue  college  teaching;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  15869.  A  bill  to  require  that  at  least  1 
percent  of  the  money  available  to  construct 
Federal  buildings  shall  be  used  to  provide  foi 
decoration  and  beautlflcatlon  in  such  build- 
ings; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  15860.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  permit  States  to  disregard  addi- 
tional Income  of  recipients  of  public  assist- 
ance who  are  also  OASDI  beneficiaries.  In 
order  to  reflect  more  adequately  the  social  se- 
curity benefit  increases  of  1965  and  1967;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PHILBIN: 

HJl.  15861.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  corundum  from  the  national  stockpile;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  15862.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  castor  oil  from  the  national  stockpile;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  RIVERS: 

H.R.  15863.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  change  the  name  of  the  Army 
Medical  Service  to  the  Army  Medical  Depart- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

HJt.  15864.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  William  Langer  Jewel  Bearing 
Plant  at  RoUa.  N.  Dak.,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  15865.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1072(2) 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  include  a 
foster  child  with  the  definition  of  dependent; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mrs.  SULLIVAN: 

H.R.  15866.  A      bill      to      amend      section 
92Mh)    of    the    National    Housing    Act;    to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  WRIGHT: 

HJl.  15867.  A  bill  to  equalize  the  cost  of 
survivor  annuities  for  spouse  survivors,  to 
base  survivor  annuities  on  amount  of  re- 
tiree annuities  on  date  of  death,  to  provide 
minimum  annuities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS: 

H.R.  15868.  A  bUI  to  amend  chapter  55  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  ad- 
ditional dental  care  for  dependents  of  ac- 
tive duty  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.R.  15869.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  65 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
additional  dental  care  for  dependents  of 
active  duty  members  of  the  uniformed 
services;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 
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By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
HJi    16870.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue    Code    of    1964    to   provide    a   tax 
credit  for  employers  who  employ  members 
of  the  hard-core  unemployed;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Ways   and   Means. 
BvMr.  HORTON: 
H.J.    Res.    1157.    Joint   resolution    permit- 
ting   the    Congress    to    participate    In    any 
decision    to    Increase    U.S.    Involvement    In 
the  war  In  Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JOELSON : 
H.J.  Res.  1158.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  second  week  of 
May  of  each  year  as  National  School  Safety 
Patrol  Week;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GROSS: 
H  Con.  Res.  673.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
assist  veterans  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  who  have  served  In  Vietnam 
or  elsewhere  In  obtaining  suitable  employ- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MARSH : 
H  Con  Res.  674.  (^ncurrent  resolution  es- 
tablishing the   Joint  Select   Committee   on 
Observance    of    the    50th    Anniversary    of 
Armistice  Day;   to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  MOORHEAD : 
H  Con.  Res.  675    Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
United  States  should  not  Increase  its  mili- 
tary involvement  in  Vietnam;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  RYAN: 
H  C!on  Res.  676.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing  the    sense    of    Congress    that   the 


United  States  should  not  increase  Its  mili- 
tary Involvement  in  Vietnam;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII: 
315  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Maryland, 
relative  to  support  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
personnel  stationed  throughout  the  world, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
HR  15871    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Raymond 
A    Key;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HOGGS: 
H  R  16872.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  An- 
tonio C.  Qulroz;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr    EVINS  of  Tennessee: 
HR  15873.  A    bill   for   the   relief   of   Miss 
Tulla   Boldrlnl;    to    the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JOELSON: 
HR  15874.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Anna 
D'Angelo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KING  of  New    York: 
HR  15875.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  E. 
Abbott  and  others;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado: 
H.R.  15876.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Melunka 
Krunlc;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
HR  15877.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Iliana  Nato  de  Medelros;   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 
H  R.  15878.  A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Duke  H. 
Vanderpulje;     to    the     Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WRIGHT: 
HR   15879.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Precloso 
Abayan  GabriUo.  Jr..  and  his  w,-lfe.  Erilnda 
Ignaclo  GabrUlo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ASHMORE: 
H  Res  1091.  Resolution  to  refer  the  bill 
(HR  16309)  entitled  "A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Sherman  Webb,  and  others."  to  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  the  Court  of  Claims  pur- 
suant to  sections  1492  and  2509  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  

PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

256  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Henry 
Stoner,  Avon  Park,  Pla.,  relative  to  a  com- 
memorative postage  stamp  honoring  John  C. 
Calhoun;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  

257  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Avon 
Park,  Fla.,  relative  to  antlriot  legislation:  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 


SENATE— il/oitday,  March  11,  1968 


The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m.,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  President. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father,  God.  the  baffling  problems 
in  which  our  lives  are  set  bring  to  our 
lips  the  ci-y.  "Who  is  sufficient  for  these 
things?" 

Reveal  to  us  how  vast  are  the  issues 
and  how  great  the  enterprise  committed 
now  to  our  hands  in  the  tangled  affairs 
of  our  agitated  world. 

We  turn  to  Thee,  driven  by  our  ten- 
sion for  the  present,  anxiety  about  the 
future,  deep  concern  about  ourselves,  our 
Nation,  and  our  world. 

Give  us  ears  to  hear,  above  the  noise 
of  crashing  systems.  Thy  voice  In  and 
through  the  change  and  confusion  of 
our  day.  when  in  a  better  order  of  hu- 
man society,  pity  and  plenty  and  laugh- 
ter shall  return  to  the  common  ways  of 
man.  bringing  to  fulfillment  at  last  the 
ancient  prophet's  dream : 

Violence  shall  be  no  more  heard  in 
thy  land,  wasting  nor  destruction  within 
thy  borders. 

We  ask  it  in  the  dear  Redeemer's  name. 

Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  reading  of  the  Journal  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Friday,  March  8.  1968.  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


REPORT    ON    MARINE    RESOURCES 
AND      ENGINEERING      DEVELOP- 
MENT—MESSAGE       FROM        THE 
PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC.  NO.  275) 
The   VICE   PRESIDENT   laid   before 
the  Senate  the  following  message  from 
the    President    of    the    United    States, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
Science  and  technology  are  making 
the  oceans  of  the  world  an  expanding 
frontier.  ^       . 

In  preparing  for  the  coming  decades, 
we  must  turn  our  attention  seaward  In 
the  quest  for  fuels,  minerals,  and  food— 
and  for  the  natural  beauty  of  the  sea- 
shore to  refresh  the  spirit. 

Yet  the  sea  will  yield  its  bounty  only  in 
proportion  to  our  vision,  our  boldness, 
our  determination,  and  our  knowledge. 
During  the  past  year  we  have  taken 
new  steps  to  strengthen  the  Nation's  sci- 
entific and  technological  base  for  un- 
derstanding and  using  the  oceans.  We 
have  made  good  progress  but  much  re- 
mains to  be  done  in  the  years  ahead. 

The  National  Council  on  Marine  Re- 
sources and  Engineering  Development, 
chaired  by  the  Vice  President,  has  made 
significant  progress  in  mobilizing  the  re- 


sources of  the  Federal  Government  to 
meet  these  challenges.  I  am  pleased  to 
transmit  to  the  Congress  the  Council  s 
recommendations  and  annual  report 

The  Fiscal  Year  1969  Budget,  which  is 
now  before  the  Congress,  includes  S5 16 
million  for  marine  science  and  technol- 
ogy programs.  Increased  funding  is  pro- 
posed for:  ,  ^. 
—Broadening  education  and  research 
in  marine  sciences,  particularly  in 
the  Sea  Grant  and  other  university 
programs. 
—Speeding  up  our  research  for  an 
economical  technology  for  extract- 
ing fish  protein  concentrate  for  use 
in  the  War  on  Hunger. 
—Development    of    improved    ocean 
buoys  to  collect  accurate  and  timely 
data  for  better  prediction  of  weath- 
er and  ocean  conditions. 
—Expanding    the    Navy's    advanced 
technology  needed  for  work  in  the 
deep  oceans,  and  for  rescue,  search 
and  salvage. 
—Constructing   a  new  high-strength 
cutter  for  the  Ice  Patrol  and  ocean- 
ographic  research  in  Arctic  and  sub- 
polar areas. 
—Preventing  and  alleviating  pollution 
from  spillage  of  oil  and  other  haz- 
ardous ship  cargoes. 
—Continued  mapping  of  the   conti- 
nental shelf  to  assist  in  resource  de- 
velopment and  other  industrial,  sci- 
entific,     and      national      security 
purposes. 
—Increased  research  and  planning  to 
improve  our  coastal  zone  and  to  pro- 
mote development  of  the  Great  Lakes 
and  of  our  ports  and  harbors. 
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— Application  of  spacecraft  technology 
In  oceanography,  and  improved  ob- 
servation and  prediction  of  the  ocean 
environment. 
Other  nations  are  also  seeking  to  ex- 
ploit the  promise  of  the  sea.  We  invite 
and  encourage   their   Interest,   for   the 
oceans  that  cover  three-fourths  of  our 
globe  affect  the  destiny  of  all  mankind. 
Por  our  part,  we  will ; 
— Work    to    strengthen    International 
law  to  reaffirm  the  traditional  free- 
dom of  the  seas. 
— Encourage  mutual  restraint  among 
nations  so  that  the  oceans  do  not 
become     the     basis     for     military 
conflict. 
— Seek  international  arrangements  to 
Insure    that    ocean    resources    are 
harvested  in  an  equitable  manner, 
and  in  a  way  that  will  assure  their 
continued  abundance. 
Lack  of  knowledge  about  the  extent 
and  distribution  of  the  living  and  min- 
eral resources  of  the  .sea  limits  their  use 
by  all  nations  and  inhibits  sound  deci- 
sions as  to  rights  of  exploitation.  I  have 
therefore  -asked  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  explore  'With  other  nations  their  in- 
terest in  joining  together  in  long-term 
ocean  exploration. 
Such  activities  could: 
— Expand  cooperative  efforts  by  scien- 
tists from  many  nations  to  penetrate 
the  mysteries  of  the  sea  that  still  lie 
before  us; 
— Increase  our  knowledge  of  food  re- 
sources, so  that  we  may  use  food 
from  the  sea  more  fully  to  assist  In 
meeting  world-wide  threats  of  mal- 
nutrition and  disease: 
— Bring  closer  the  day  when  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world  can  exploit  new 
sources  of  minerals  and  fossil  fuels. 
While  we  strive  to  Improve  Govern- 
ment programs,  we  must  also  recognize 
the  importance  of  private  Investment,  in- 
dustrial innovation,  and  academic  talent. 
We  must  strengthen  cooperation  between 
the  public  and  private  sectors. 

I  am  pleased  and  proud  to  report  that 
we  have  made  substantial  progress  dur- 
ing the  first  full  year  of  our  marine 
science  program,  dedicated  to  more  ef- 
fective use  of  the  sea. 
We  shall  buUd  on  these  achievements. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House.  March  11,  1968. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE  MORN- 
ING BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  a  brief  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  and  that  state- 
ments made  therein  be  limited  to  3 
minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated : 


Pboposed      Amcnomknt     or     Consoubatxs 
FABMms    HoMa    Administkation    Act    or 

A  lett«r  from  the  S«creUry.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Con»olldated  Farm- 
ers Home  AdmlnlstraUon  Act  of  IMl,  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  loans  to  public 
bodies  which  upon  sale  by  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  shall  bear  Uxable  Interest 
(with  accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

PBOPOSEO     a-TCAR     EXTCNSION     OF     AOTHOMTY 

ron    More    Plcxiblx    Interest    Rates    and 

Other  Purposes 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Tressury, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  extend  for  3  years  the  authority  for  more 
flexible  regulaUon  of  maximum  rates  of  in- 
terest or  dividends,  higher  reserve  require- 
ments, and  open  market  operations  in  agency 
Issues  (With  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Proposes    Legislation    To    Authorize    and 

Foster    Joint    Rates    for    Intbsnationai. 

Transportation  of  Property 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Department  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  authorize  and  foster  Joint 
rates  for  International  transportation  of 
property,  to  facilitate  the  transportation  of 
such  property  and  for  other  purposes  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

High  Speed  Ground  Transportation 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Department  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  extend  for  2  years  the 
program  of  research  and  development  under- 
taken by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  In 
high-speed  ground  transportation,  and  for 
other  purposes  (with  an  accompanying 
paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Authorization  of  Appropriations  for  the 
Corporation  for  Pubuc  Broadcasting 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Communications  Act  of  1934 
by  extending  the  authorization  of  appro- 
priations for  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting  (with  an  accompanying  paper) : 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Suspension  of  Deportation  of  Aliems — 

WrrHDRAWAL  OP  A  Nascx 

A  letter  from  the  Conunlssloner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  withdrawing  the  name  of 
Yandranka  Martlnovlc  from  a  report  relating 
to  aliens  whose  deportation  has  been  sus- 
pended, transmitted  to  the  Senate  on  Oc- 
tober 2,  1967;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 
Proposed  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  of  1968 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary.  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  so 
as  to  help  secure  safe  community  water  sup- 
plies, and  for  other  purposes  (with  accom- 
panying papers) :  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 
Proposed  U.S.  Drug  Compendium  Act  of  1968 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  protect  the  public  health  by  amending  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  US.  Compendium  of  Drugs 
which  lists  all  prescription  drugs- under  their 
generic  names  together  with  reliable,  com- 
plete, and  readily  accessible  prescribing  in- 
formation and  Includes  brand  names,  sup- 
pliers, and  a  price  Information  supplement, 


and  to  provide  for  distribution  of  the  com- 
pendium to  physicians  and  others,  and  for 
other  purposes  (with  an  accompanying  pa- 
per) :  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

Report  of   National  Advisory   Council  on 
Education  Professions  Development 

A  letter  from  the  chairman.  National  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Education  Professions  De- 
velopment, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law 
the  first  annual  report  of  the  Council,  dated 
January  1968  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) :  to  the  Conmilttee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 
Reports  of  Three  Studies  Required  by  the 

Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Department  of 
Interior,  the  reports  of  three  studies  required 
by  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 
as  amended  by  the  Clean  Water  Restoration 
Act  of  1966  (With  accompanying  reports);  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Disposition  of  Executive  Papers 

A  letter  from  the  Archivist  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  list 
of  papers  and  documents  on  the  flies  of  sev- 
eral departments  and  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment which  are  not  needed  in  the  conduct 
of  business  and  have  no  permanent  value  or 
historical  Interest  and  requesting  action 
looking  to  their  disposition  (with  accom- 
panying papers ) ;  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
the  DUposltlon  of  Papers  In  the  Executive 
Departments. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  appointed  Mr. 
Monroney  and  Mr.  Carlson  members  of 
the  committee  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate.  

PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated : 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 
A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Ohio;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance: 

"H.  Rn.  187 
"Resolution  to  memorialize  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  establish  a  quota  sys- 
tem on  the  Import  of  foreign  steel 
■'Whereas.  The  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  107th  General  Assem- 
bly of  Ohio  are  fully  cognizant  of  the  detri- 
mental  effects   being   caused    by   the    rising 
amount  of  foreign  steel  Imported  into  this 
country:  and 

"Whereas.  Steel  Imports  currently  cost  the 
American  steel  Industry  about  twelve  per 
cent  of  its  domestic  market,  causing  Im- 
mense harm  to  this  basic  Industry,  which  Is 
of  major  Importance  to  our  country's  wel- 
fare: and 

"Whereas.  If  this  steel  were  produced  in 
'  the  United  States  it  would  represent  the  out- 
put of  eighty  thousand  American  steelwork- 
ers.  and  would  have  provided  thousands  of 
other  Jobs  for  workers  In  related  and  sup- 
porting Industries,  It  would  have  Increased 
federal  and  state  tax  revenues,  and  would 
have  alleviated  our  critical  balance  of  pay- 
ments position;  and 

"Whereas,  The  American  steel  Industry  is 
fully  capable  of  producing  and  shipping  all 
the  steel  this  country  can  use,  (except  In  the 
case  of  prolonged  Interferences  to  produc- 
tion) and  American  steel  is  Inferior  to  none; 
and 

"Whereas,  The  major  reason  foreign  steel 
is  cheaper  than  American  steel  Is  the  fact 
that  labor  costs  In  foreign  steel-produclng 
countries  are  only  a  fraction  of  labor  costs 
In  the  United  States  and,  since  American 
steel  producers'  profits  are  just  a  fraction  of 
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the  foreign  labor  cost  differential,  the  reduc- 
tion of  American  steel  prices  would  be  no 
solution;   and 

"Whereas.  The  problem  cannot  be  solved 
by  simply  increasing  American  steel  exports 
because  of  the  great  disparity  in  labor  costs 
and,  as  above  mentioned,  because  of  the  high 
foreign  government  nontarlff  trade  barriers, 
in  the  form  of  duties,  levies,  and  taxes,  on 
American  steel,  which  barriers  are  far  high- 
er than  current  American  duties  imposed  on 
foreign  steel  coming  into  this  country;  and 
"Whereas,  A  continued  use  of  steel  Imports 
would  weaken  and  erode  the  capability  of  the 
domestic  steel  Industry  to  fulfill  current  and 
emergency  demands  of  our  National  Security; 
and 

"Whereas,  Ohio  is  among  the  leading  states 
m  the  use  and  production  of  steel,  and  the 
steel  Industry  is  one  of  the  largest  of  Ohio 
taxpayers,  so  that  the  stress  caused  American 
steel  companies  by  the  rising  amount  of  for- 
eign steel  importation  Is  felt  with  particu- 
lar gravity  in  Ohio;  therefore  be  It 

"Resolved.  That  the  members  of  the  House 
of  RepresenUtlves  of  the  107th  General  As- 
sembly of  Ohio,  by  adopting  this  Resolution, 
strongly  urge  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  move  with  the  utmost  haste  to 
establish  a  sound  and  effective  quota  system 
on  the  import  of  foreign  steel;  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  transmit  duly  authenticated 
copies  of  this  Resolution  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States;  the  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States;  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives:  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  Ohio  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

"Adopted  February  27,  1968. 
"Attest:  1 

I        "Carl  Guess. 
'  Clerk." 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  LegUlature  of  the 
State  of  Colorado;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance: 

"House  Joint  Memorial  1005 
"Joint  memorial  memorializing  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  enact  legislation 
providing  tax  relief  and  incentives  for  air. 
water,  and  other  pollution  control  facili- 
ties 

"Whereas.  The  Federal  Government  is  in 
the  process  of  requiring  the  control  of  pol- 
lution under  "the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act'.  "The  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967'. 
and  other  Acts;  and 

""Whereas.  Colorado  and  almost  all  of  the 
rest  of  the  States  have  enacted  and  are  en- 
forcing air,  water,  and  other  pollution  con- 
trol laws;  and 

'"Whereas,  Pollution  control  facilities  have 
been  and  are  being  Installed  to  protect  and 
to  benefit  the  public  and  their  cost  should 
therefore  be  borne  by  the  public;  and 

"Whereas,  Pollution  control  facilities  are 
not  generally  economically  productive  and 
their  enormous  cost  is  a  heavy  burden  on 
private  business  and  Industry;  and 

"Whereas,  Twenty-three  states  have 
enacted  and  many  more  are  presently  con- 
sidering the  enactment  of  tax  relief  meas- 
sures  for  pollution  control  facilities;  and 

"Whereas,  The  major  tax  Impact  on  private 
business  and  Industry  is  made  by  the  federal 
income  tax;  therefore,  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  the  greater  capacity  for  providing 
tax  relief  and  Incentives  for  pollution  con- 
trol facilities;  and 

"Whereas,  Since  the  federal  government  as 
well  as  state  governments  are  requiring  con- 
trol facilities,  the  federal  government  should 
share  in  the  cost  of  providing  tax  relief  and 
Incentives  to  private  business  and  Industry 
for  pollution  control  facilities;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Uiilted  States  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  has  recognized  the 
need  for  such  tax  relief  and  incentive  for  pol- 
lution control  and  has  strongly  urged  the  ap- 


propriate committees  of  the  Congress  to  con- 
sider such  legislation;   now,  therefore, 

■Be  It  Resolved  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  Forty-sixth  General  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Colorado,  the  Senate  concur- 
ring herein: 

"That  Congress  of  the  United  States  is 
hereby  memorialized  to  enact  legislation  pro- 
viding tax  relief  and  incentives  to  private 
business  and  Industry  for  pollution  control 
facilities. 

•Be  It  Further  Resolved.  That  a  copy  of 
this  Memorial  be  sent  to  each  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  President  of  the 
Senate  of  the  Congress  of  the  Unlt«d  States, 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
each  member  of  Congress  from  the  State  of 
Colorado. 

"Mark  A.  Hocan, 

"President  of  the  Senate. 
"Comfort  W.  Shaw, 

"Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
"John  D.  Vanderhoff, 

"Speaker  of  the 
"House  of  Representatives. 
"Henry  C.  Kimbrough, 

"Chief  Clerk  of  the 
"House  of  Representatives." 

A  resolution  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Council,  Washington,  D.C.,  praying  for  en- 
actment of  legislation  to  provide  for 
representation  of  the  citizens  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  In  the  Congress;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

A  petition  signed  by  Ohio  Bell,  of  Chicago, 
111.,  praying  for  a  redress  of  grievances;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


imum  rates  of  Interest  or  dividends,  higher 
reserve  requirements,  and  open  market  op- 
erations In  agency  Issues;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Sparkman  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request) : 
S.  3134.  A  bUl  to  facilitate  equipment  Inter- 
change between  and  among  the  several  modes 
of  transportation;  and 

S.  3135.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  by  extending  the  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  for  the  Corporation 
for  Public  Broadcasting;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnuson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bills  which  appear 
under  separate  headings.) 
By  Mr.  BREWSTER: 
8.3136.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chau  Fuk, 
Chu  Wu  Ming,  Pang  Hlng  Tam,  Mul  Tal, 
Chlng  Lai,  Pul  Ip,  Cheong  Pang,  Pong  Kam 
Ng,  and  Kwan  Tse  Pun;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN: 
8.  3137.  A  bill  to  lmp>ose  quotas  on  the  im- 
portation of  lamb  meat;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hansen  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 
S.J.  Res.  161.  Joint   resolution  designating 
the  month  of  May  1968  as  "National  Airmail 
Golden  Anniversary  Month";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BROOKE: 
S.  3127.   A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Antonio 
Guardlno;    to  the  Committee  on   the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MONDALE: 
S.  3128.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Housing  Act 
of    1949    to    provide    interim   assistance    for 
blighted  areas; 

S.  3129.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  ex- 
tend assistance  under  certain  programs  re- 
lating to  the  repair  and  rehabilitation  of 
housing  to  certain  areas  other  than  areas 
in  which  urban  renewal  projects  or  programs 
of  concentrated  code  enforcement  activities 
are  being  carried  out; 

S.  3130.  A  bill  to  amend  section  116  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949.  to  authorize  grants  for 
demolition  of  nonresidential  structures  that 
are  harborage  or  potential  harborage  of  rats; 
and 

S.3131.  A  bill  to  amend  section  110(c)  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949  to  broaden  the  per- 
missible uses  of  air  rights  sites  acquired  In 
connection  with  urban  renewal  projects;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mondale  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Lausche  and  Mr.  Nelson)  : 
S.  3132.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  coopera- 
tion between  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  States  with  respect  to  the  future 
regulation  of  surface  mining  operations,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Ins\Uar  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Jackson  when  he 

introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 

under  a  separate  heading. ) 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN: 

S.  3133.  A  bill  to  extend  for  2  years  the 

authority  for  more  flexible  regulation  of  max- 


S.  3128,  S.  3129,  S.  3130.  AND  S.  3131— 
INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  TO 
MAKE  EXISTING  HOUSING  PRO- 
GRAMS MORE  RESPONSIVE  TO 
LOCAL  NEEDS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  four  bills  designed  to 
make  existing  housing  programs  more 
responsive  to  local  needs.  These  bills  call 
for  no  additional  expenditures,  rather 
they  represent  minor,  yet  necessary  mod- 
ifications which  will  present  commu- 
nities with  adequate  tools  to  deal  with 
local  problems. 

The  four  bills  would  first  provide  in- 
terim assistance  to  blighted  areas,  which 
will  permit  a  community  to  finance  emer- 
gency projects  in  a  neighborhood  which 
will  be  an  urban  renewal  or  code  en- 
forcement area  In  the  near  future:  sec- 
ond, extend  the  rehabilitation  grant  and 
loan  programs  to  these  neighborhoods  to 
begin  the  immediate  upgrading  of  the 
neighborhood    instead    of    waiting    for 
months  while  the  application  for  Fed- 
eral funds  goes  through  one  review  after 
another;   third,  expand  the  demolition 
program  to  include  nonresidential  build- 
ings which  are  rat  harborages  or  poten- 
tial rat  harborages:  and  fourth,  extend 
the  acceptable  uses  of  air  rights  under 
urban  renewal  legislation  to  include  air 
rights  for  the  construction  of  educational 
facilities  and  other  uses  deemed  appro- 
priate by  the  SecretaiT  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

Mr.  President.  I  feel  that  much  of  our 
urban  legislation  has  been  drafted  in  a 
restrictive  form  in  the  past.  This  should 
not  be  the  case.  Legislation  is  needed  to 
make  Federal  aid  programs  more  flexi- 
ble and  more  readily  available  to  help 
commimities  meet  emergency  situations. 
These  four  bills  are  a  start  in  remold- 
ing our  present  programs.  Mr.  President, 
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I  would  like  to  summarize  the  need  for 
e«ch  of  the  blllB  I  am  Introducing. 

INTXmlM    *8SISTANC«    TO    BLlCHTeD    ABEAS 

This  bill  would  permit  a  community  to 
take  Interim  steps  to  alleviate  harmful 
conditions  In  any  slum  or  blighted  area 
which  Is  planned  for  clearance,  rehabili- 
tation, or  code  enforcement  In  the  near 
future,  but  which  needs  some  immediate 
action  until  the  community's  plan  is  ap- 
proved by  the  Federal  Government. 

In  1949  Congress  enacted  urban  re- 
newal legislation  dcsiKned  to  clear  slums 
and  provide  adequate  housing  for  all 
American  families  Beginning  In  1954 
Congress  recognized  that  the  urban 
renewal  program  should  not  merely  con- 
centrate on  clearance  but  should  also 
emphasize  neighborhood  rehabilitation 
and  conservation  to  avoid  the  necessity 
of  clearance  at  a  later  date.  Presently, 
there  are  two  programs,  rehabilitation 
and  code  enforcement,  designed  to  assist 
communities  fight  blight  without  total 
clearance  and  the  ensuing  disruption  to 
community  life. 

Yet  all  three  programs,  clearance,  re- 
habilitatioft  and  code  enforcement  have 
the  problem-Qf  not  being  quick  responses 
to  the  needs  of  the  residents  of  the 
neighborhoods.  There  Is  a  time  lag  be- 
tween the  announf^ement  that  a  commu- 
nity will  take  action  in  a  neighborhood 
and  the  actual  beejinning  of  work  It  is 
during  this  time  lat  that  the  supply  of 
credit  in  the  neighborhood  ends,  that 
there  are  no  community  improvements 
and  that  there  is  further  deterioration. 
This  is  particularly  significant  If  the 
neighborhood  is  scheduled  for  conserva- 
tion :  the  time  lag  may  result  in  changing 
a  neighborhood  from  one  which  can  be 
saved  into  one  which  must  be  cleared. 

It  Is  difficult  to  explain  to  the  residents 
of  a  neighborhood  that  action  must  be 
delayed  a  year  while  the  application  Is 
reviewed  and  re-reviewed.  This  bill,  if 
enacted,  would  permit  the  community  to 
implement  some  of  the  needed  neighbor- 
hood improvement.  This  in  turn  would 
convince  the  residents  that  the  com- 
munity is  not  procrastinating.  These  Im- 
provements would  serve  as  visible  proof 
that  the  community  is  committed  to  the 
overall  upgrading  of  the  neighborhood. 
This  bill  would  provide  that  Federal 
assistance  would  be  available — under  the 
same  provisions  as  the  urban  renewal 
formula — to  cover  the  cost  of  emergency 
projects  needed  in  the  neighborhood. 
Such  activities  could  include — 

First,  repairing  serious  deficiencies  in 
streets,  sidewalks,  and  other  public  prop- 
erty: 

Second.  Improving:  private  property 
if  it  is  a  menace  to  public  health: 

Third,  demolishing  buildings  when 
they  endanger  public  health: 

Fourth,  establishing  temporary*  play- 
grounds: and 

Fifth,  imp'ovln^  public  services  to  the 
residents  of  the  neighborhood. 

Mr  President,  this  is  not  a  new.  expen- 
sive scheme  but  is  merely  a  means  for 
a  community  to  demonstrate  its  con- 
cern for  a  neighborhood  without  waiting 
for  the  endless  process  of  review  to  be 
completed.  Last  year,  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  approved 
similar  legislation  in  S.  2700  to  proviJe 
such   interim   sasistance   to   urban   re- 


newal areas  which  would  eventually  be 
cleared  This  bill  extends  this  principle 
to  rehablliution  and  code  enforcement 
areas  where  the  need  for  Immediate  re- 
sults is  even  greater.  It  Is  my  hope  that 
this  bill  wiU  be  included  in  the  omnibus 
housing  bin  reported  out  ol  the  com- 
mittee this  session. 

INTMIIM    REHABn-rrATlON    AID 

My  second  bill  is  an  extension  of  this 
interim  assistance  principle.  It  will  allow 
a  community  to  implement  the  sp>eclal 
rehabUltation  aid  programs  in  neighbor- 
hoods scheduled  for  rehablliution  or 
code  enforcement,  but  not  yet  approved 
for  such  activity  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  three 
special  rehablliution  programs,  which 
can  only  operate  in  a  federally  approved 
rehablliution  or  concentrated  code  en- 
forcement program. 

First,  there  is  a  dhrect  loan  program — 
section  312 — for  rehabilitation.  This  pro- 
gram provides  3-percent  loans  for  Im- 
proving residential  and  nonresidential 
property.  Second,  there  is  a  direct  re- 
hablliution grant  program — section 
115 — which  provides  direct  grants  of  up 
to  $1,500  for  reliabilitating  owner- 
occupied  dwellings  where  the  family  in- 
come is  below  $3,000  a  year.  Third,  there 
Ls  an  PHA  insurance  program— section 
220th) — which  can  be  used  to  insure  ac- 
cepUble  risk  loans  made  for  property  im- 
provement in  single  family  and  multi- 
family  dwellings. 

Mr.  President,  one  possible  criticism  of 
this  interim  approach  could  be  that  the 
rehabilitation  activities  might  occur  in 
an  unplanned  fashion  and  contrary  to 
the  community's  objections.  However, 
this  legislation  conUins  cerUin  require- 
ments that  must  be  met  before  the  com- 
munity can  proceed  with  this  interim  re- 
habilitation aid.  They  are: 

First.  The  governing  body  of  the  com- 
munity must  determine  that  the  neigh- 
borhood contains  a  substantial  number 
of  structures  in  need  of  rehablliution. 

Second.  The  community  must  have  in 
effect  a  workable  program  meeting  the 
requirements  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949. 
Third.  The  property  is  in  need  of  re- 
hablliution. 

Fourth.  The  rehablliution  of  this 
property  is  consistent  with  the  com- 
munity's plan  for  rehablliution  or  code 
enforcement. 

Thus  this  bill  would  extend  these  in- 
valuable aids  to  neighborhoods  which 
will  be  approved  for  rehablliution  in  the 
near  future.  This  extension  is  needed  to 
assist  a  community  to  improve  the  living 
conditions  for  its  residents.  Why  should 
we  limit  such  assistance  to  areas  ap- 
proved by  the  Federal  Government  when 
the  need  for  this  help  may  be  greater  In 
another  neighborhood  but  this  neighbor- 
hood's application  is  stuck  somewhere  in 
the  endless  review  process? 

OKMOUnON     GBANT8 

My  third  bill  would  amend  the  demoli- 
tion grant  program  to  authorize  grants 
for  demolition  of  nonresidential  struc- 
tures that  constitute  harborage  or  po- 
tential harborage  for  rats. 

In  1965  Congress  established  a  pro- 
gram of  grants  to  aid  communities  In  de- 
stroying  unsafe    residential   structures. 


This  legislation  has  been  most  helpful 
in  ellmlruiting  dwellings  unfit  for  human 
habitation. 

However,  these  grants  are  limited  to 
residential  structures  and  cannot  be  used 
by  a  community  in  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram aimed  at  rat  extermination  if  the 
rat  harborages  are  nonresidential  struc- 
tures. This  bill  would  amend  the  116 
demolition  program  and  permit  the  dem- 
olition of  nonresidential  property  if 
there  is  a  systematic  rodent  control  pro- 
gram underway  In  the  neighborhood, 
and  if  the  building  is  a  harborage  or  po- 
tential harborage  of  rats. 

This  is  needed  legislation;  It  has  been 
specifically  endorsed  by  the  cities  of  De- 
troit. Philadelphia,  and  Chicago.  These 
communities  recognize  that  the  rats  are 
located  in  garages,  sheds  and  outbuild- 
ings. This  bill  would  pei-mlt  the  destruc- 
tion of  these  dwellings  and  the  eradica- 
tion of  the  rodents. 

AlB     RIGHTS 

My  fourth  bill  would  broaden  tl:e  uses 
of  air  right  sites  acquired  in  connection 
with  an  urban  renewal  project.  In  1964 
air  right  sites  were  included  as  an  eligi- 
ble part  of  an  urban  renewal  project, 
but  these  sites  were  limited  to  housing 
for  low  and  moderate  Income  housing. 
In  1966  the  use  of  air  rights  was  extend- 
ed to  Industrial  projects. 

This  bill  would  extend  the  use  of  air 
righte  for  educational  facilities,  and 
would  permit  the  Secretary  to  allow 
other  uses  as  he  deems  appropriate.  This 
legislation  will  give  a  community  more 
fiexlblllty  In  planning  for  projects  to  be 
included  in  an  urban  renewal  program. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  four  bills  be  printed  in 
tlie  Record  at  this  point. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  bills  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred: 
and.  without  objection,  the  bills  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bills.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Mondale, 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  3128 
A  bin  to  amend  the  Housing  Act  of  !949  to 
provide    interim    assistance    for    blighted 
areas 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  title  I  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  section  as  follows : 

•      "INTERIM    ASSISTANCE    FOR    BLIGHTED    .\IIEAS 

"Sbc.  118.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  title,  the  Secretary  Is  author- 
ized to  enter  Into  contracts  to  make,  and 
to  make,  grants  as  provided  In  this  section 
(payable  from  any  grant  funds  provided 
under  section  103(b))  to  cities,  other  mu- 
nicipalities, and  counties  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  such  localities  in  carrying  out  pro- 
grams to  alleviate  harmful  conditions  In 
slum  and  blighted  areas  which  are  planned 
for  substantial  clearance,  rehabllltatlon.  or 
federally  aaslsted  code  enforcement  In  the 
near  future  but  In  which  some  Immediate 
public  action  la  needed  until  clearance,  re- 
habUltaMon  or  code  enforcement  activities 
can  be  undertaken.  Such  grants  shall  not  ex- 
ceed two-thirds  (or  three-fourths  in  the  case 
of  any  city,  other  munlclp€kllty.  or  coimty 
having  a  population  of  50.000  or  less  accord- 
ing to  the  moet  recent  decennial  census)  of 
the  cost  of  planning  and  carrying  out  pro- 
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grams  which  may  Include  (1)  the  repair  of 
streets,  sidewalks,  parks,  playgrounds,  pub- 
licly owned  utilities,  and  public  buildings 
to  meet  needa  consistent  with  the  short-term 
continued  use  of  the  area  prior  to  the  under- 
taking of  the  contemplated  clearance  or  up- 
grading activities,  (2)  the  Improvement  of 
private  properties  to  the  extent  needed  to 
eliminate  the  most  Immediate  dangers  to 
public  health  and  safety.  (3)  the  demolition 
of  structures  determtaed  to  be  structurally 
unsound  or  unfit  for  human  habitation  and 
which  constitute  a  public  nuisance  and 
serious  hazard  to  the  public  health  and 
safety.  (4)  the  establishment  of  temporary 
public  playgrounds  on  vacant  land  within 
the  area,  and  (5)  the  Improvement  of  gar- 
bage and  trash  collection,  street  cleaning. 
.•\nd  slnUlar  actuntlet  through  the  employ- 
ment of  otherwise  unemployed  or  under- 
employed residents  of  the  area.  The  provi- 
sions of  sections  101(c).  106.  and  114  shall 
be  applicable  to  activities  and  undertakings 
assisted  under  this  section  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  If  such  activities  and  undertakings 
were  being  carried  out  In  an  urban  renewal 
are.-t  as  part  of  an  urban  renewal  project." 


S  3129 
A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  to  extend  assist- 
ance under  certain  programs  rel.^tlng  to  the 
repair  and  rehabllltatlon  of  housing  to  cer- 
tain areas  other  than  areas  In  which  urban 
renewal  projects  or  programs  of  concen- 
trated code  enforcement  activities  are  be- 
ing carried  out 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  Of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
312(a)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1964  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  312.  (a>  The  Secretary  Is  authorized, 
through  the  utilization  of  local  public  and 
private  agencies  where  feasible,  to  make  loans 
as  herein  provided  to  the  owners  and  tenants 
of  property  to  finance  the  rehabllltatlon  of 
such  property.  No  loan  shall  be  made  under 
this  section  unless — 

"(1)(A)  the  property  Is  situated  In  an 
urban  renewal  area  or  an  area  In  which  a 
program  of  concentrated  code  enforcement 
activity  is  being  carried  out  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 117  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  and  the 
rehabllltatlon  Is  required  to  make  the  prop- 
erty conform  to  applicable  code  requirements 
or  to  carry  out  the  objectives  of  the  urban 
renewal  plan  for  the  area;  or 

"(B)(1)  the  property  Is  In  an  area  (other 
than  an  area  described  In  subparagraph  (A) ) 
which  the  governing  body  of  the  locality  has 
determined,  and  so  certifies  to  the  Secretary, 
contains  a  substantial  number  of  structures 
in  need  of  rehablUtatlon.  (11)  there  Is  In 
effect  for  the  locality  a  workable  program 
meeting  the  requirements  of  section  101(c) 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  (Ill)  the  prop- 
erty is  In  need  of  rehabllltatlon.  and  (Iv)  the 
area  Is  scheduled  for  rehabllltatlon  or  con- 
centrated code  enforcement  within  a  reason- 
able Ume.  and  the  rehabllltatlon  of  this 
property  Is  consistent  with  the  plan  for  re- 
habllltatlon or  code  enforcement. 

"(2)  the  applicant  Is  unable  to  secure  the 
necessary  funds  from  other  sources  upon 
comparable  terms  and  conditions;   and 

"(3)  the  loan  Is  an  acceptable  risk  taking 
into  consideration  the  need  for  the  rehabili- 
tation, the  security  available  for  the  loan, 
and  the  ability  of  the  applicant  to  repay  the 
loan." 

Sic.  2.  Section  116(a)  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "(1)"  after 
"(a)",  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  paragraph  as  follows: 

"(2)  In  addition  to  the  authority  conferred 
by  paragraph  (1).  and  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  title,  the  Secretary  Is 
authorized,  through  the  utilization  of  local 
public  agencies  where  feasible,  to  make 
grants  (payable  from  any  grant  fimds  pro- 


vided under  secUon  103(b) )  to  an  Individual 
or  famUy.  as  described  in  subsection  (b),  to 
cover  the  cost  of  repairs  and  Improvements 
necessary  to  make  a  structure  owned  and  oc- 
cupied by  such  mdlvldual  or  family  conform 
to  public  standards  for  decent,  safe,  and 
sanitary  housing.  No  grants  shall  be  made 
under  this  paragraph  In  the  case  of  any  prop- 
erty, unless  (A)  such  property  Is  In  an  area 
within  a  locality  (other  than  an  urban  re- 
newal area)  which  the  governing  body  of  the 
locality  has  determined,  and  so  certifies  to 
the  Secretary,  contains  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  structures  In  need  of  such  repairs  and 
improvements,  (B)  there  Is  In  effect  for  the 
locality  a  workable  program  meeting  the  re- 
qulremente  of  section  101(c)  of  this  title, 
and  (C)  the  area  Is  scheduled  for  rehablU- 
taUon  or  concentrated  code  enforcement 
within  a  reasonable  time,  and  such  repairs 
and  ImprovemenU  to  any  property  is  con- 
sistent with  the  plan  for  rehabllltatlon  or 
concentrated  code  enforcement. 

SEC,  3.  Section  220(h)  of  the  Nattonal 
Housing  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  after  "of  this  section.  In 
the  first  sentence  the  following :  "or  In  such 
other  area  of  a  locality  as  may  be  approved 
by  the  Secretary,";  and 

"  ( 2 )  by  adding  after  the  first  sentence  the 
following:  "No  home  improvement  loan  shall 
be  insured  hereunder  to  finance  Improve- 
ments to  any  property  In  an  area  other  than 
an  area  of  an  urban  renewal  project,  or  an 
area  In  which  a  program  of  concentrated  code 
enforcement  actlvlUes  Is  being  carried  out, 
unless  the  property  Is  situated  In  an  area  of 
a  locality  which  the  governing  body  of  the 
locality  has  determined  (and  so  certifies 
to  the  Secretary)  contains  a  substantial 
number  of  deteriorating  or  substandard 
housing  structures;  there  Is  In  effect  for  the 
locality  a  workable  program  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  section  101(c)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949:  the  area  Is  scheduled  for  re- 
hablUtatlon or  concentrated  code  enforce- 
ment within  a  reasonable  time  and  repair 
and  improvement  to  such  structures  Is  con- 
sistent with  the  plans  for  rehabilitation  or 
code  enforcement." 


of  1949  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "for  uBe 
for  Industrial  development"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "for  use  for  the  development  of 
Industrial  or  educational  facilities,  or  for 
such  other  use  as  may  be  approved  by  the 
Secretary." 

(b)  Section  110(c)(7)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "for  Industrial  de- 
velopment" and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "for 
the  development  of  industrial  or  educational 
facilities,  or  for  such  other  use  as  may  b« 
approved  by  the  Secretary." 


S.  3130 
A  bill  to  amend  Section  116  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949,  to  authorize  grants  for  demo- 
lition of  nonresidential  structures  that  are 
harborage  or  potential  harborage  of  rats 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  Section 
116  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  Is  amended 
by — 

(1)  striking  out  In  the  first  sentence  all 
language  after  "demolishing  structures"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"which  such  city,  municipality,  or  county 
has  authority  under  State  or  local  law  to 
demolish  and  which  have  been  determined 
to  be  (1)  residential  property  that  Is  struc- 
turally unsound  or  unfit  for  human  habita- 
tion or  (2)  other  property  that  Is  hazardous 
to  health  and  safety,  dilapidated,  unused, 
and  harborage  or  potential  harborage  of 
rats";  and 

(2)  adding  the  following  sentence  to  sub- 
section (b) :  "The  requirement  of  clause  (2) 
of  the  preceding  sentence  shall  not  be  ap- 
plicable to  structures  to  be  demolished  un- 
der authority  of  clause  (2)  of  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  if  there  is  a  systematic  rodent 
control  program  underway  In  the  neigh- 
borhood in  which  the  structures  are  located." 


S.  3131 
A  bill  to  amend  Section  110(c)  of  the  Housing 

Act  of  1949  to  broaden  the  permissible  uses 

of  air  rights  sites  acquired  in  connection 

with  urban  renewal  projects 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
Section  110(c)(1)  (IV)   of  the  Housing  Act 


S  3132— INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL 
RELATING  TO  SURFACE  MINING 
REGULATION  AND  RECLAMA- 
TION—NOTICE OP  HEARINGS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  which  was  drafted  and  submitted  by 
Interior  Secretaiy  Udall  to  provide  for  a 
joint  Federal-State  system  for  regula- 
tion of  surface-mining  operations  and 
the  reclamation  of  surface-mined  areas. 

This  measure  is  a  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent's program  for  national  renewal  set 
forth  in  his  message  of  March  8.  The 
Members  of  the  Senate  will  recall  that 
the  President  said,  in  pertinent  part: 

Advances  in  mining  technology  have  al- 
lowed us  to  extract  the  earth's  minerals  eco- 
nomically and  swiftly. 

But  too  often  these  new  techniques  have 
been  used  unwisely  and  stripping  machines 
have  torn  coal  and  other  minerals  from  the 
surface  of  the  land,  leaving  2  million  acres 
of  this  Nation  sterile  and  destroyed.  The  un- 
sightly scars  of  strip  mining  blight  the 
beauty  of  entire  areas,  and  erosion  of  the 
damaged  land  pours  silt  and  acid  Into  our 
streams. 

Under  present  practices,  only  one-third  of 
the  land  being  mined  Is  also  being  reclaimed. 
This  start  has  been  made  by  responsible  in- 
dividuals, by  mining  companies,  and  by  the 
States  that  have  already  enacted  laws  to 
regulate  surface  mining. 

America  needs  a  nationwide  system  to  as- 
sure that  all  lands  disturbed  by  surface 
mining  in  the  future  will  be  reclaimed.  This 
can  best  be  achieved  through  cooperative  ef- 
forts between  the  States  and  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  proposed  legislation  I  am  intro- 
ducing would  carry  out  the  purposes  set 
forth  by  President  Johnson. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  measure,  the  executive  commu- 
nication by  which  the  draft  of  the  bill 
was  submitted,  and  an  explanation  of  its 
principal  provisions  be  set  forth  in  full 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill,  letter, 
and  explanation  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3132)  to  provide  for  the 
cooperation  between  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  the  States  with  respect  to 
the  future  regulation  of  siu-face-miiiing 
operations,  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Jackson  'for  himself.  Mr. 
Lausche.  and  Mr.  Nelson)  ,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


S.  3132 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Surface  Mining 
Reclamation  Act  of  1968." 
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PSFTMITtONS 

Smc.  a.  For  the  purpose  of  thU  Act.  th« 

tcrnt —  _.   w 

(a)  •Swjretary"  means  th«  3«:reUnr  «  »• 

Interior;  ^  _^.,.„« 

(b)  "reclamation'  means  the  recondition- 
ing or  rertoratlon  of  an  area  of  land  or  water, 
or  both,  that  has  been  adversely  affected 
by  surface  mining  operations: 

(c)  •commerce"  me*ns  trade,  tramc.  com- 
merce, transportation,  transmission,  or  com- 
munlcaUon  among  the  several  State*,  or  be- 
tween a  State  and  any  other  place  out- 
side thereof,  or  within  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbu  or  a  ptmtmalon  of  the  United  States 
or  between  polnU  In  the  same  State  but 
through  a  point  outalde  thereof; 

(d)  -surface  mine"  means  (1)  an  "^  °^ 
land  from  which  minerals  axe  extracted  by 
surface  mining  methods,  including  auger 
mining,  (3)  private  ways  and  roads  ap- 
purtenant to  such  area.  (3»  land,  excava- 
tions workings,  refuse  banks,  dumpa.  spoU 
banks  structures,  facilities,  equipment,  ma- 
chines', tools,  or  other  property  on  the  sur- 
face, resulting  from,  or  used  in.  extracting 
minerals  from  their  natural  deposits  by  sur- 
face mining  methods  or  the  onslte  proceMlng 
of  such  mlneraU;  _„  „,^ 

(e)  "surface  mined  area"  means  any  area 
on  which  t^ie  operation*  of  a  surface  mine 
are  conclude<J  after  the  effective  date  of  a 
State  plan  or  the  regulaUons  isaued  under 
section  8  of  thU  Act.  whichever  Is  appUca- 

*f)  "person"  mean*  an  Individual,  part- 
nership, association,  corporation,  or  other 
business  organlzaUon:  tt„i»-h 

(g)  -State"  includes  a  State  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Blco.  the  Virgin  Is- 
Uinds.   American  Samoa,  or  Guam;    and 

(h)  "State  plan"  or  "plan"  means  tne 
whole  or   any   portion  or  segment  thereof. 

CONGBKSatONAL   riNDIWO 

SBC    3.  The  Congrea*  anda  and  declare* — 
(a)   That   extraction   of   minerals   by   sur- 
face  mining   is   a   slgnlOcant   and   easentlal 
industrial   activity   and   contribute*   to   the 
economic  potential  of  the  Nation; 

lb)  That  there  are  surface  mining  opera- 
tions in  the  Nat  on  that  burden  and  adverse- 
ly affect  commerce  by  destroying  or  dimin- 
ishing the  availability  of  land  for  commer- 
cial industrial,  recreational,  agricultural,  and 
forestry  purpow'S.  by  causing  eroelon  and 
landslides,  by  contrlbuUng  to  floods  and  the 
pollution  of  waters,  by  destroying  fish  and 
wildlife  habitat  and  impairing  natural  beau- 
ty by  counteracting  efforts  to  conserve  soU. 
water  and  other  natural  resources,  by  de- 
stroying or  impairing  the  property  of  citizens, 
and  by  creating  hazards  dangerous  to  life 
and  property;  . 

(c)  That  regulation  by  the  Secretary  and 
cooperation  by  the  States  as  contemplated 
by  thU  Act  are  appropriate  to  prevent  and 
eliminate  such  burdens  and  adverse  effects; 

(d)  That,  because  of  the  diversity  of  ter- 
rain, climate,  biologic,  chemical,  and  other 
physical  condlUons  In  mming  area*,  the  e*- 
tabllshment  on  a  naUonwlde  basis  of  uniform 
regulations  for  surface  mining  operaUons  and 
for  the  reclamation  of  surface  mined  area* 
is  not  feasible; 

(e)  That  the  initial  responsibility  for  de- 
veloping, authorizing.  Issuing,  and  enforcing 
regulations  for  surface  mining  operations  and 
for  the  reclamation  of  surface  mined  area* 
should  rest  with  the  State*;  and 

(f)  That  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
provide  a  nationwide  program  to  prevent  or 
substanUally  reduce  the  adverse  effecU  to  the 
environment  from  surface  mining,  to  assure 
that  adequate  measures  will  be  taken  to  re- 
claim surface  mined  area*  after  operaUons 
are  completed,  and  to  assist  the  Stales  in 
carrying  out  such  a  program. 

MINES  SUBJECT  TO  ACT 

Sec  4  After  the  effective  date  of  this  Act, 
each  surface  mine,  the  products  of  which  en- 
ter commerce  or  the  operations  of  which  af- 


fect commerce,  and  the  surface  mined  are» 
thereof  shall  be  subject  to  tbl*  Act. 

ITDISAI.  AMD  STATE  COOFEmATtOH 

Sac.  5.  (a)  In  furtherance  o*  the  policy  of 
thl*  Act,  the  Secretary  1*  authorised ,  when- 
ever he  determine*  that  It  would  effectuate 
the  purpoee*  of  thU  Act.  to  cooperate  with 
appropriate  State  agende*  in  developing  and 
administering  State  plan*  for  the  regulation 
of  surface  mine*  and  the  reclaroaUon  of  stir- 
face  mined  area*,  consistent  with  the  provl- 
slon*  of  secUon  7  of  this  Act,  and  to  coop- 
erate and  consult  with  other  Federal  agen- 
cle*  in  carrying  out  the  provision*  of  this  Act. 

(b)  In  cooperating  with  appropriate  State 
agende*  under  thU  Act.  the  Secretary  may 
provide  such  agency  ( 1 )  technical  and  Onan- 
clal  a*«l»t»nce  in  planning  and  otherwUe  de- 
veloping an  adequate  State  plan  for  the 
regulation  of  surface  mines  and  the  reclama- 
Uon  of  surface  mined  area*.  (3)  technical 
a**latance  and  training,  including  neceeaary 
currlcular  and  instructional  materials,  and 
financial  and  other  aid  for  admlnUtratlon 
and  enforcement  of  such  a  plan;  and  (3) 
assistance  in  preparing  and  maintaining  a 
continuing  inventory  of  surface  mined  area* 
and  active  mining  operaUon*  within  the 
State  for  the  evaluation  of  current  and  fu- 
ture need*  and  the  effecUvene**  of  mining 
and  reclamation  regulatory  meaaure*. 

(c)  The  amount  of  any  grant  the  Secre- 
tary may  make  to  any  State  to  a**lst  them 
in  meeUng  the  total  co*t  of  the  cooperative 
program  In  each  SUte  shall  not  exceed  50 
per  centum  of  such  coet:  Provided,  That  such 
payment  shall  not  be  made  for  more  than 
three  years  imle**  a  SUte  plan  ha*  been 
submitted  and  approved  by  the  Secretary 
and  thereafter  such  payment  shall  be  con- 
angent  at  all  Ume*  upon  the  admlnlstraUon 
of  the  SUte  program  in  a  manner  which  the 
Secretary  deems  adequate  to  effectuate  the 
purpose*   of    this    Act. 

(d)  The  appropriate  SUte  agency  with 
which  the  Secretary  may  cooperate  under 
this  Act  shall  be  a  single  agency  designated 
by  the  SUte  to  have  reeponalblllty  for  the 
administration  and  enforcement  of  a  State 
plan  approved  under  thU  Act:  Provided.  That 
the  Secreury  may.  upon  request  of  the 
Governor  or  other  appropriate  executive  or 
legislative  authority  of  the  State,  waive  the 
single  State  agency  provision  hereof  and  ap- 
prove another  StaU  administrative  atructure 
or  arrangement  If  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  objective*  of  this  Act  will  be  en- 
hanced by  the  use  of  such  other  SUU  struc- 
ture or  arrangement. 

ADvnoaT  coMMrmis 
Sec.  «.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  appoint  ad- 
visory committees  which  shall  include,  among 
others.  State  represenutlvee.  persona  quaU- 
fled  by  experience  or  aftUlatlon  to  present  the 
viewpoint  of  operators  of  surface  mines,  and 
person*  qualified  by  experience  or  aflUlatlon 
to  present  the  viewpoint  of  conservation  and 
other  interested  t;roups.  to  advise  him  in 
carrying  out  the  provision*  of  this  Act.  The 
Secretary  shall  deslgnaU  the  chairman  of 
each  committee. 

(b)  Advisory  committee  members,  other 
than  employee*  of  Federal.  SUU.  or  local 
govemmenu.  while  performing  committee 
business,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  com- 
pensation at  raus  fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but 
not  exceeding  $100  per  day,  including  travel 
time  While  so  serving  away  from  their  home* 
or  regular  place*  of  business,  members  may 
be  paid  travel  expenses  and  per  diem  in  lieu 
of  subsistence  at  rates  authorized  by  5  USC. 
5703  for  persons  Intermittently  employed. 


STATE    PLAN 

Sec.  7.  (a)  A  StaU  may.  afUr  pubUc  hear- 
ings, submit  to  the  Secretary  at  any  time  a 
State  plan  or  a  proposal  for  a  revision  In  a 
plan  previously  approved  by  the  Secretary 
for  the  regulation  of  surface  mines  and  the 
reclamation  of  surface  mined  areas  located 
within  the  State.  The  Secreury  shall.  afUr 
giving  appropriate  Federal   agencies  a  rea- 


sonable opportunity  to  review  and  conunent 
thereon,  approve  a  StaU  plan  or  revision 
thereof  if — 

(1)  He  deurmlnes  that.  In  his  judgment, 
the  plan  Include*  law*  and  regulation* 
which — 

(A)  promoU  an  approprlaU  relationship 
between  the  exunt  of  regulation  and  recla- 
mation that  L*  required  and  the  need  to  pre- 
serve and  protect  the  environment; 

(B»  provide  that  an  adequate  mining  plan 
be  filed  with,  and  approved  by.  the  SUte 
agency  and  a  permit  be  obtained  to  Insure, 
before  surface  mining  operaUons  are  com- 
menced or  conUnued.  that  they  will  be  con- 
ducted in  a  manner  conslsUnt  with  said 
mining  plan: 

(C)  conUln.  in  connection  with  surface 
mines  and  surface  mined  areas,  criurla  re- 
laUng  specifically  to  (1)  the  control  of  ero- 
sion, flooding,  and  pollution  of  water.  (11) 
the  IsolaUon  of  toxic  maurlals.  (HI)  the  pre- 
vention of  air  pollution  by  dust  or  burning 
refuse  pile*  or  otherwise.  (1)  the  reclamation 
of  surface  mined  areas  by  revegetatlon.  re- 
placement of  soil,  or  other  means,  (v)  the 
malnunance  of  access  through  mined  areas, 
(vl)  the  prevention  of  land  or  rockslldes. 
(vU)  the  protection  of  fish  and  wildlife  and 
their  habitat,  and  (vlU)  the  prevention  of 
hazards  to  public  health  and  safety; 

(D)  promoU  the  reclamation  of  surface 
mined  area*  by  requiring  that  reclamation 
work  be  planned  In  advance  and  completed 
within  reasonably  prescribed  time  limits; 

(E)  provide  for  evaluaUon  of  envlron- 
menUl  changes  In  surface  mined  areas  and 
in  areas  In  which  surface  mines  are  operat- 
ing In  order  to  accimiulaU  dau  for  assessing 
the  effectlvenea*  of  the  requlremenU  esUb- 
Ushed; 

iP)  provide  adequaU  measures  for  en- 
forcement. Including  criminal  and  civil  pen- 
alties for  failure  to  comply  with  applicable 
State  laws  and  regulations;  periodic  Inspec- 
tions of  surface  mines  and  reclamation  work: 
periodic  reporu  by  mining  operators  on  the 
methods  and  results  of  reclamation  work:  the 
posting  of  performance  bonds  adequate  to 
Insure  the  land  is  reclaimed;  and  the  revoca- 
tion of  permlU  for  failure  to  comply  with 
the  terms  of  the  permits  or  of  the  provisions 
of  the  regulation  or  laws  under  which  the 
permits  are  Issued:  and 

(3)  The  Secretary  determine*  that.  In  his 
Judgment,  the  plan  includes — 

(A)  adequaU  provUlon  for  SUte  funds 
and  personnel  to  assure  the  effective  admln- 
lstraUon and  enforcement  of  the  plan  and. 
If  needed,  the  esUbllshment  of  training  pro- 
grama  for  operators,  supervisors,  and  recla- 
mation and  enforcement  officials  In  mining 
and  reclamation  practices  and  techniques; 

(B)  provision  for  the  making  of  such  re- 
porte  to  the  Secreury  a*  he  may  require: 

and 

(C)  authorization  by  SUU  law  and  that 
It  will  be  put  Into  effect  not  later  than  60 
days  afUr  lU  approval  by  the  Secretary. 

•  (b)  After  approval  of  a  plan,  the  Secre- 
ury. on  the  basis  of  such  Inspections.  In- 
vestigations, or  examinations  as  he  deems 
approprlaU  and  reporU  submitted  by  the 
SUU.  shall  make  a  continuing  evaluation 
of  the  effectlveneas  of  the  approved  plan 
and  the  enforcement  thereof.  Whenever  he 
deurmlnes.  afUr  notice  to  the  SUU  agency 
referred  to  In  subsection  (d)  of  section  5, 
and  opportunity  for  a  hearing : 

(1)  that  the  SUU.  In  admlnlsUrlng  the 
plan  has  failed  to  comply  substantially 
with  It  or  to  enforce  It  adequately,  he  shall 
notify  the  SUU  thereof  and  If  wlthUi  a  rea- 
sonable time  the  State  has  not  taken  ade- 
quate measures.  In  his  Judgment,  to  correct 
the  sltuaUon,  he  may  withdraw  his  approv^ 
of  the  plan  and  Issue  regulations  for  such 
SUU  under  section  8  of  this  Act;   and 

(2)  that  a  revision  of  an  approved  plan 
Is  approprlaU  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.  he  shall  notify  the  SUU  thereof, 
and  If  within  a  reasonable  time  the  SUU 
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has  not  revised  said  plan  and  obUlned  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  thereon,  he  may 
withdraw  his  approval  of  the  plan  and  Is- 
sue regulations  for  such  SUte  under  section 
8  of  this  Act 

FEDERAL     REGULATION      OF     SITRFACE      MINES 

Sec.  8.  (a)  If.  at  the  expiration  of  two 
years  afUr  the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  a 
StaU  falls  to  submit  a  SUU  plan,  or  a  SUU 
has  submitted  a  plan  which  has  been  dis- 
approved and  has  within  such  period  failed 
to  submit  a  revised  plan  for  approval,  the 
Secretary.  In  consultation  with  an  advisory 
committee  appointed  pursuant  to  this  Act, 
shall  Issue  promptly  regulations  for  the  op- 
eration of  surface  mines  and  for  the  recla- 
mation of  surface  mined  areas  In  such 
SUU:  Provided.  That  If  the  Secretary  has 
reason  to  believe  that  a  StaU  will  submit  an 
accepuble  plan  within  one  additional  year 
afUr  the  expiration  of  the  two-year  period. 
he  may  delay  the  Issuance  of  Federal  regu- 
lations for  such  one-year  period  of  time.  If 
a  StaU  has  within  two  years  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act  submitted  a  plan  lor 
approval  and  the  two-year  period  In  the 
first  sentence  of  this  section  has  expired 
before  the  Secretary  hae  approved  or  disap- 
proved the  plan,  the  SecreUry  shall  delay 
the  issuance  of  Federal  regulations  pending 
the  approval  or  disapproval  of  the  plan.  The 
Federal  regtUatlons  Issued  by  the  Secretary 
for  a  particular  SUU  shall  be  conslsUnt 
with  the  principles  set  forth  In  subsection 
(a)(1)  of  section  7  of  tWs  Act. 

(b)  The  Secreury  sliaU  publish  In  the 
Federal  Register  the  regulations  which  he 
proposes  to  issue  for  a  particular  State.  In- 
terested persons  shall  be  afforded  a  period  of 
not  le.ss  than  60  days  after  the  publication 
of  such  regulations  within  which  to  submit 
wrltun  data,  views,  or  argumenu.  Except  as 
provided  in  subsection  (c)  of  this  section, 
the  Secretary  may.  after  the  expiration  of 
such  period  and  after  consideration  of  all 
relevant  matter  presented.  Issue  the  regula- 
tions with  such  modifications.  If  any.  as  he 
deems  appropriate. 

(c)  On  or  before  the  last  day  of  a  period 
tixed  for  the  submission  of  written  daU. 
views,  or  argumenu.  any  person  who  may  be 
adversely  affected  by  the  regulations  which 
the  Secretary  propKwes  to  issue  may  file  with 
the  Secretary  written  objections  thereto  stat- 
ing the  grounds  therefor  and  requesting  a 
public  hearing  on  such  objections.  The  Sec- 
reury shall  not  issue  regulations  respecting 
which  such  objections  have  been  filed  until 
he  has  Uken  final  acUon  upon  them  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (d)  of  this  section.  As 
soon  as  practicable  after  the  period  of  filing 
such  objections  has  expired  the  Secretary 
shall  publish  In  the  Federal  ReglsUr  a  no- 
tice specifying  the  provisions  of  the  regula- 
tions to  which  such  objections  have  been 
filed. 

(d)  If  such  objections  requesting  a  pub- 
lic hearing  are  filed,  the  SecreUry,  after 
notice,  shall  hold  a  public  hearing  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  evidence  relevant  and 
maUrial  to  the  Issues  raised  by  such  ob- 
jections. At  the  hearing  any  interesUd  per- 
son may  be  heard.  As  soon  as  practicable 
afUr  the  completion  of  the  hearing,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  act  upon  such  obJecUons  and 
make  public  his  decision. 

(e)  The  Secretary  may  from  time  to  time 
revise  such  regulations  In  accordance  with 
the  procedures  prescribed  in  subsections  (a) 
through  (d)  of  this  section. 

TERMINATION 

Sec  9.  If  a  StaU  submits  a  prof>osed  SUte 
plan  to  the  SecreUry  BfUr  Federal  regula- 
tions have  been  issued  pursuant  to  secUon 
8  of  this  Act.  and  If  the  Secretary  approves 
the  plan,  such  Federal  regulations  shall  cease 
to  be  effective  within  the  StaU  60  days  after 
the  approval  of  the  SUte  plan  by  the  Secre- 
tary. Such  Federal  regulations  shall  again 
become  effecUve  if  the  SecreUry  subsequent- 
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ly  withdraws  his  approval  of  the  plan  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (b)  of  section  7  of  this 
Act. 

INSPECTIONS    AND    INVESTIGATIONS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  The  SecreUry  Is  authorized  to 
cause  to  be  made  such  inspecUons  and  in- 
vestigations of  surface  mines  and  surface 
mined  areas  as  he  shall  deem  appropriate 
to  evaluate  the  administration  of  StaU 
plans,  or  to  develop  or  enforce  Federal  reg- 
ulations, and  for  such  purposes  authorized 
representatives  of  the  Secretary  shall  have 
the  right  of  entry  to  any  surface  mine  or 
upon  any  surface  mined  area. 

(b)  The  head  of  each  Federal  agency  shall 
permit  by  agreement  authorized  represenU- 
tlves  of  the  SUte  or  the  Secretary  to  have 
the  right  of  entry  to  any  surface  mine  or 
upon  any  surface  mined  area  located  on 
lands  under  his  Jurisdiction,  unless  the  Sec- 
reUry of  Defense  finds  that  such  entry  would 
not  be  in  the  interest  of  the  national  se- 
curity. 

REGtn-ATIONS 

Sec  11.  The  Secretary  may  issue  such  reg- 
ulations as  are  deemed  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

INJUNCTIONS 

Sec  12.  At  the  request  of  the  Secretary, 
the  Attorney  General  may  instituU  a  civil 
action  In  a  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  a  restraining  order  or  Injunction 
or  other  appropriate  remedy  (a(  to  prevent 
a  person  from  engaging  in  surface  mining 
operations  without  a  permit  from  the  Sec- 
reUry required  under  section  8  of  this  Act. 
or  In  violation  of  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  such  permit  or  the  Federal  regulations 
Issued  under  section  8  of  the  Act;  (b)  to 
prevent  a  person  from  placing  in  commerce 
the  products  of  a  surface  mine  produced  in 
violation  of  an  approved  State  plan;  or  (c) 
to  enforce  the  right  of  entry  under  section 
10  of  this  Act.  The  district  courts  of  the 
United  SUtes  In  which  such  person  resides 
or  Is  doing  business  or  Is  licensed  or  Incorpo- 
rated to  do  business  shall  have  Jurisdiction 
to  issue  such  order  or  injunction  or  to  pro- 
vide other  appropriate  remedy. 

PENALTIES 

Sec  13.  (a)  If  any  person  shall  fall  to 
comply  with  any  regulation  issued  under 
section  8  of  this  Act  for  a  period  of  fifteen 
days  afUr  notice  of  such  failure,  such  per- 
son shall  be  liable  for  a  civil  penalty  of  not 
more  than  $100  for  each  and  every  day  of 
the  continuance  of  such  failure.  The  Sec- 
retary may  assess  and  collect  any  such 
penalty,  and  upon  application  therefor  may 
remit  or  mltigaU  any  such  penalty  imposed. 

(b)  Any  person  who  knowingly  violates 
any  regulation  issued  pursuant  to  section  8 
of  this  Act  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  pun- 
ished by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $2,500,  or  by 
imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  by 
both. 

(c)  The  penalties  prescribed  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  available  to  the  Secretary  in 
addition  to  any  other  remedies  afforded  to 
him  under  this  Act  in  enforcing  the  regu- 
lations issued  under  section  8  of  this  Act. 

RESEARCH 

Sec  14.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
conduct  and  promoU  the  coordination  and 
acceleration  of  research,  studies,  surveys,  ex- 
perlmenU,  demonstrations,  and  training  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  In 
carrying  out  the  activities  authorized  by  this 
secUon,  the  Secretary  may  enUr  into  con- 
tracU  with,  and  make  granU  to,  institutions, 
agencies,  organizations,  and  individuals,  and 
collect  and  make  available  information 
thereon. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  15.  (a)  There  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriaUd  to  the  SecreUry  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 


(b)  All  appropriations  and  donaUons 
made  pursuant  to  this  Act,  and  all  permit 
fees  or  other  charges  paid  pursuant  to  section 
8  of  this  Act  shall  be  crediUd  to  a  special 
fund  in  the  Treasury  to  be  known  a*  the 
Mined  Lands  Reclamation  Fund.  Such  sums 
shall  be  available,  without  fiscal  year  limita- 
tion, for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  thl* 
Act. 

OTHER    FISERAL    LAWS 

Sec  16.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  in 
any  way  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  or 
heads  of  other  Federal  agencies  under  other 
provisions  of  law  to  Include  in  any  lease, 
license,  permit,  contract,  or  other  instrument 
such  conditions  as  may  be  appropriaU  to 
regulaU  surface  mining  operations  and  to 
reclaim  surface  mined  ureas  on  lands  under 
their  Jurisdiction:  Provided.  That  such  con- 
ditions shall  be  at  least  equal  to  any  law 
and  regulation  established  under  an  approved 
State  plan  or  to  any  regulation  issued  under 
section  8  of  this  Act  for  the  StaU  in  which 
such  lands  are  located.  Each  Federal  agency 
shall  cooperate  with  the  SecreUry  and  the 
States,  to  the  greatest  extent  practicable,  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

The  letter  and  explanation  presented 
by  Mr.  Jackson,  are  as  follows: 

U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR, 

OrricE  OF  THE  Secretary, 
Washington,  DC,  March  8.  1968. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  is  a  draft 
of  a  proposed  bill.  "To  provide  for  the  coop- 
eration between  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Stales  with  respect  to  the  regulation 
of  surface  mining  operations  and  the  rec- 
lamation of  surface  mined  areas,  and  for 
other  purpxjses."  Also  enclosed  is  a  brief  ex- 
planation of  its  major  provisions. 

We  recommend  that  this  bill  be  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committee  for  considera- 
tion, and  we  recommend  that  it  be  enacted. 
It  will  carry  out  the  recommendation  of 
President  Johnson  in  his  message  on  this 
subject. 

This  very  important  proposal  is  based  upon 
the  findings  and  recommendations  of  the 
National  Surface  Mine  Study  and  the  In- 
terior report  entitled  "Surface  Mining  and 
Our  Environment",  which  the  President 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  on  July  3,  1967. 

The  study  revealed  that  3.2  million  acres 
of  land  have  been  affected  by  surface  mining 
in  the  past.  Furthermore,  at  the  present  time 
approximately  20,000  active  surface  mining 
operations  are  disturbing  our  land  at  a  rate 
estimated  to  exceed  150.000  acres  annually. 
In  producing  the  minerals  needed  in  our 
economy,  It  is  estimated  that  by  1980  more 
than  5  million  acres  will  have  been  affected 
by  these  operations. 

While  there  are  many  mining  companies 
with  extensive  current  reclamation  programs, 
data  received  from  various  sources  indicate 
that  as  recently  as  1964.  the  amount  of  land 
being  partially  or  completely  reclaimed  was 
approximately  30  percent  of  the  area  dis- 
turbed in  that  year.  At  the  present  time  only 
11  SUtes  have  laws  requiring  the  reclama- 
tion of  surface  mined  lands,  and  unless  meas- 
ures are  undertaken  to  insure  reclamation 
of  lands  subject  to  surface  mining  in  the 
future,  our  Nation's  inventory  of  derelict 
lands  will  continue  to  grow.  The  study  also 
showed  that  unreclaimed  mined  land  is  re- 
sponsible in  many  Instances  for  degradation 
of  the  environment  through  erosion,  land- 
slides, air  and  water  pollution,  loss  of  fish 
and  wildlife  habltet,  and  the  creation  of 
hazards  to  public  health  and  safety. 

In  our  report,  we  proposed  that  a  national 
program  be  underUken  which  would  include 
both  the  prevention  of  future  damage  to 
the  land  from  surface  mining  and  the  repair 
of  lands  damaged  by  such  mining  In  the  past. 

It  was  recommended  that  priority  be  given 
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to   Federal.    State,    and    local    programs    for 
the  prevention  of  future  damage. 

We  are  recommending  at  tbla  time  only 
the  enactment  of  a  program  to  regulate  fu- 
ture surface  mining.  We  believe  it  la  essen- 
tial that  the  States  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment move  forward  now  with  that  part  of 
the  program.  While  It  is  important  and  de- 
sirable to  remedy  past  mistakes  if  possible, 
we  believe  that  It  is  even  more  Important 
to  prevent  future  ones  now. 

The  reclamation  of  previously  mined  areas 
Is  a  very  complex  subject  and  presents  many 
problems.  We  are  looking  Into  these  prob- 
lems and  hope  that  we  can  propose  a  work- 
able program  In  this  area  In  the  not  too 
distant  future. 

Also,  at  the  direction  of  the  President  we 
will  be  submitting  to  him  by  April  1.  1969, 
a  report,  based  on  studies  now  being  con- 
ducted, on  the  appropriate  measures  to  be 
taken  to  prevent  and  control  adverse  effects 
to  the  environment  resulting  from  under- 
ground mines  and  underground  mining  op- 
erations and  the  washing,  sizing,  or  concen- 
trating of  minerals. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
this  legislative  proposal  Is  In  accord  with  the 
President's  program. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Stewaet  L.  Udau,. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

BRICF    EXPT-ANATION    OF    PaiNCIPAL    PROVISIONS 

or  MINED  Lands  Conservation  Act 

1.  The  proposal  would  establish  a  State- 
Federal  program  for  the  regulation  of  sur- 
face mining  operations  In  the  Nation.  The 
purpose  of  the  program  Is  to  prevent  In  the 
future  the  needless  dtgradatlon  to  the  en- 
vironment and  destruction  of  land  values 
which  have  occurred  In  the  past,  and  to  as- 
sure that  reasonable  steps  will  be  taken  to  re- 
claim mined  areas  after  surface  mining  Is 
c<Mnpleted. 

The  National  Surface  Mine  Study  author- 
ized by  Congress  under  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act  of  1965  found  that 
siurface  mining  throughout  the  Nation  pro- 
duces significant  detrimental  effects  upon 
the  land. 

2.  The  proposal  would  apply  to  surface 
mines  operating  on  the  date  of  Its  enactment 
and  thereafter  at_d  to  area?  on  which  surface 
mining  operations  cease  after  the  date  of 
enactment.  It  would  appiy  to  such  operations 
wherever  found  In  a  State,  including  those 
conducted  on  Federal  and  Indian  trust  lands. 

3.  The  proposal  recognizes  that  because 
of  the  diversity  of  terrain,  climate,  and  other 
factors  from  State  to  State  and  even  within 
a  single  State,  a  uniform  system  of  regula- 
tions Ui  both  Impracticable  and  undesirable. 
It  gives  the  States,  the  Initial  opportunity  to 
control  the  problem  now. 

4.  The  proposal  would  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  provide  both  tech- 
nical and  financial  assistance  to  the  States 
In  developing  and  enforcing  adequate  State 
plans  for  the  regulation  of  surface  mines  and 
the  reclamation  of  surface  mined  areas  The 
financial  assistance  would  be  In  the  form  of 
up  to  50  percent  grants  to  cover  the  Federal 
share  of  the  State  program. 

5.  The  proposal  would  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary to  establish  a  series  of  advisory  com- 
mittees, possibly  on  a  regional  basis,  to  as- 
sist him  In  carrying  out  his  responsibilities 
under  this  legislation.  The  membership  of  the 
conunittees  would  include  appropriate  State 
and  Federal  people  and  various  people  from 
Industry,  conservation,  or  other  organiza- 
tions and  Individuals. 

6.  The  proposal  would  encourage  each 
State  to  submit  for  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary an  adequate  and  complete  State  plan 
for  the  regulation  of  surface  mines  and  the 
reclamation  of  surface  mined  areas  located  In 
the  State.  While  the  plan  may  be  submitted 
at  any  time.  It  must  be  submitted  within  3 
years  after  enactment  If  a  State  wants  to 


forestall  Federal  regulation.  The  SecreUry. 
however,  may  extend  this  time  another  year. 
If  he  believes  that  a  Stale  wUl  submit  an 
approval  plan  by  then.  In  the  process  of 
adopting  a  State  plan,  the  State  must  Inl- 
ilaie  public  hearings  to  give  Interested  per- 
sons and  organizations  an  opportunity  to 
comment  therj'on 

An  approvable  plan  must — 

(a)  Promote  an  appropriate  relationship 
between  the  extent  of  regulation  and  rec- 
lamation that  Is  required  and  the  need  to 
preserve  and  protect  the  environment; 

(b|  Provide  a  system  of  permits  and  the 
filing  of  mining  plans  to  enable  the  State  to 
know  how  and  what  kind  of  operations  will 
be  commenced  or  continued: 

(c)  Provide  means  and  measures  for  pre- 
venUng  or  controlling  the  adverse  effects  of 
mining  operations,  such  as  air  and  water 
pollution,  erosion,  the  prevention  of  slides, 
and  the  protection  of  fish  and  wildlife 
areas: 

(di  Provide  for  the  reclamation  of  surface 
mined  areas.  Including  the  posting  of  an 
adequate  performance  ordinance  bond  which 
will  insure  that  the  entire  cost  of  the  rec- 
lamation will  be  covered;  and 

(e)  Provide  adequate  measures  of  enforce- 
ment, funds,  and  personnel. 

Before  approving  a  plan,  the  SecreUry 
must  be  satisfied  that  It  can  be  carried  out 
under  State  law  within  60  days  after  his 
approval.  Also,  the  Secretary  must  submit  It 
to  other  Federal  agencies  having  affected 
land  holdings  within  the  Stote  which  the 
plan  covers  or  having  some  other  direct 
interest  in  surface  mining  operations  therein 
for  their  review  and  comment.  We  expect 
that  their  review  and  comment  would  not 
delay   approval   for   any   appreciable   time. 

7.  Once  approved,  the  Secretary  would, 
based  on  SUte  reports  and  field  investiga- 
tions, etc..  continue  to  evaluate  lU  effective- 
ness and.  most  particularly,  the  adequacy  of 
the  States  enforcement.  The  latter  Is  prob- 
ably the  "key"  to  assuring  that  the  objec- 
tives of  this  legislation  will  be  met  If  he 
determines,  after  an  opportunity  for  a  hear- 
ing, that  the  State  plan  has  not  been  ade- 
quately enforced,  the  Secretary  will  notify 
the  State  of  the  problem  and  make  recom- 
mendations on  how  enforcement  can  be  im- 
proved. If  the  State  falls  to  take  corrective 
steps,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  with- 
draw his  approval  of  the  plan  and  Issue 
Federal  regulations. 

8.  Technology  and  conditions  will  change. 
Also.  It  Is  possible  that  e.xpertence  will  show 
that  all  or  a  part  of  the  plan  Is  defective 
or  difficult  to  administer  adequately.  The 
proposal  recognizes  these  possibilities  and 
provides  a  system  tor  Instituting  revisions 
by  each  State  and  by  the  Secretary. 

9.  Two  years  after  enactment  of  this  pro- 
posal the  Secretary  shall  issue  promptly 
Federal  regulations  for  the  operation  of  sur- 
face mines  and  the  reclamation  of  surface 
mined  areas  for  any  State  or  portion  thereof 
which  has  not  submitted  a  plan,  unless  the 
Secretary  gives  a  1  year  extension  to  submit 
It.  or  which  has  had  a  plan  disapproved. 

Only  11  States  have  laws  regulating  sur- 
face mining  operations.  Some  existing  SUte 
laws  do  not  cover  surface  mining  of  all  min- 
erals Thus,  most  State  governmenu  will  need 
to  enact  State  legislation  to  authorize  such 
regulation  or  to  amend  existing  regulations. 
Moreover,  the  development  of  State  plans  will 
necessitate  time  consuming  study  and  con- 
sultation by  State  officials  with  mining  in- 
dustry representatives  and  other  Interested 
persons.  Review  of  proposed  State  plans  by 
the  Federal  Government  will  also  be  time 
consuming.  It  Is  anticipated,  however,  that  In 
the  case  of  some  of  the  States  which  already 
have  laws  governing  surface  mining  Stat* 
plans  might  be  submitted  very  Soon  after 
enactment. 

10  In  esUbllshlng  Federal  regulations  for 
surf-ice  mining  In  a  State,  the  SecreUry  Is 


required  to  consult  with  an  appropriate  ad- 
visory committee.  The  regulations  roust  be 
consistent  with  the  appropriate  criteria  set 
forth  for  the  SUte  plan  in  this  proposed 
legislation. 

11.  The  propoeal  wc-uld  provide  for  the 
publication  of  proposed  Federal  regulations 
In  the  Federal  Register  and  for  a  public 
hearing  on  request  of  interested  parlies. 

12  The  proposal  would  authorize  a  Mined 
Lands  Reclamation  Funds  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

13.  ^s  we  said  earlier,  the  proposal  would 
make  the  State  plan  applicable  to  Federal 
lands  and  to  Indian  trust  lands.  It,  however, 
would  not  repeal,  modify,  or  otherwlsr  aSeci 
present  or  future  Federal  statutes  or  regula- 
tlorts  relating  to  surface  mining  operations, 
except  that,  where  there  Is  an  approved 
State  plan  or  regulation  issued  under  this 
legislation,  the  Federal  lease,  permit,  etc., 
conditions  must  be  at  least  equal  to  them. 

14.  The  proposal  would  autl^orlze  the  Sec- 
retary to  carry  out  an  accelerated  program 
of  research,  studies,  surveys,  experiments, 
demonstrations,  and  training  In  aid  of  ihi.-. 
legislation. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Also,  Mr.  President.  I 
announce  that  hearings  will  be  held  by 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insula  r 
Affairs  on  this  legislation,  as  well  as 
S.  217  by  Senator  Lausche  and  S.  3126. 
by  Senator  Nelson,  on  April  30  and 
May  1  in  room  3110,  New  Senate  Office 
Building.  The  hearing  will  begin  at  10 
a.m.  on  April  30,  and  anyone  wishing  to 
testify  should  notify  the  committee. 

This  hearing  will  take  the  place  of  the 
previously  announced  hearing  on  S.  217. 
Senator  Lausche's  bill  to  provide  a  pro- 
gram for  reclamation  and  control  of  sur- 
face mining  of  coal  only.  Thus,  all  per- 
sons interested  In  any  form  of  surface 
mining  will  have  ample  opportunity  to 
study  the  provisions  of  the  measure  1 
am  Introducing  prior  to  consideration  by 
the  Senate  Interior  Committee. 


March  11,  1968 
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S.  3133 — INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
EXTEND  FOR  2  YEARS  THE  AU- 
THORITY FOR  MORE  FLEXIBLE 
REGULATION  OP  RATES  OF  IN- 
TEREST AND  CERTAIN  OTHER 
OPERATIONS  IN  AGENCY  ISSUES 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  extend  for  2  years  the  authority  for 
more  flexible  regulation  of  maximum 
rates  of  interest  or  dividends,  higher  re- 
serve requirements,  and  open  market 
operations  in  agency  issues.  The  bill  is 
explained  fully  In  the  letter  of  trans- 
mittal to  the  President  of  the  Senate 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
dated  March  8, 1063. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
along  with  Mr.  Fowler's  letter  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  and  let- 
ter will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  biU  (S.  3133)  to  extend  for  2 
years  the  authority  for  more  flexible 
regulation  of  maximum  rates  of  Interest 
or  dividends,  higher  reserve  require- 
ments, and  open  market  operations  in 
agency  Issues,  introduced  by  Mr.  Spask- 
MAN,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title. 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


S. 3133 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  Act  of  September  21,  1966 
(80  SUt.  823),  as  amended  by  the  Act  of 
September  21.  1967  (81  Stet.  226),  Is  hereby 
amended  by  striking  "two-year"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "four-year". 

The  letter,  presented  by  Mr.  Sparkman, 
is  as  follows: 

The  Secret  art  or  the  TREAstniT. 

Washington,  March  8, 1968. 

Hon,  HtlBERT  H.  HUMPHRET. 

President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  Is  transmitted 
herewith  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill,  "To  ex- 
tend for  two  years  the  authority  for  more 
flexible  regulation  of  maximum  rates  of  In- 
terest or  dividends,  higher  reserve  require- 
ments, and  open  market  operations  In  agency 
Issues." 

The  Act  of  September  21.  1966  (80  SUt. 
823)  gave  the  financial  regulatory  agencies 
flexible  authority  to  set  Interest  rate  ceilings 
on  savings  accounts,  authorized  higher  re- 
serve requirements  for  member  banks,  and 
permitted  open  market  operations  In  direct 
or  fully  guaranteed  obligations  of  any  agency 
of  the  United  States.  These  authorities  were 
provided  for  a  period  of  one  year  but  were 
extended  for  an  additional  one  year  period 
by  the  Act  of  SepUmber  21,  1967  (81  Stat. 
226).  Thus,  the  legislation  will  expire  on 
September  21  of  this  year.  The  Department 
believes  that  the  authority  should  be  ex- 
tended temporarily  and  the  draft  bill  would 
provide  a  two-year  extension. 

The  flexible  Interest  rate  authority  would 
permit  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  and  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  to  act  In  a 
timely  fashion  to  avert  potentially  dangerous 
developments  In  the  financial  market.  This 
authority  has  contributed  significantly  to  a 
moderation  In  the  excessive  competition  for 
consumer  savings,  has  facilitated  an  in- 
creased fiow  of  funds  Into  thrift  Institutions, 
and  has  substantially  Improved  the  mortgage 
market.  In  view  of  the  continued  uncertainty 
as  to  conditions  In  the  financial  market.  It 
seems  clearly  desirable  to  extend  the  author- 
ity of  the  financial  supervisory  agencies  to 
regulate  time  and  savings  deposit  Interest 
rates  In  a  coordinated  manner. 

The  Act  of  September  21,  1968  also  author- 
ized an  Increase  in  the  maximum  reserve  re- 
quirement on  time  and  savings  deposits  from 
6  to  10  percent,  while  keeping  the  minimum 
at  3  percent.  This  provision  broadened  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board's  pwtentlal  control 
over  time  and  savings  deposlU  of  member 
banks  should  that  become  necessary.  While 
this  broadened  authority  has  not  yet  been 
used.  It  is  of  significant  potential  value  and 
should  be  extended. 

Finally,  the  Act  of  September  21,  1966 
clarified  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
to  make  open  market  purchases  of  any  direct 
obligation  of.  or  any  obligation  guaranteed 
as  to  principal  and  Interest  by,  any  agency 
of  the  United  States.  The  Federal  Reserve  has 
already  made  some  use  of  this  clarified  au- 
thority and  It  should  be  extended  to  help 
achelve  continued  Improvement  in  the  mar- 
ket for  securities  of  Federal  agencies. 

It  would  be  appreciated  If  you  would 
lay  the  proposed  bill  before  the  Senate.  A 
similar  bill  has  been  transmitted  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  RepresenUttves. 

TTie  Department  has  been  advised  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  there  would  be 
no  objection  to  the  presentation  of  this  legis- 
lation to  the  Congress  and  that  Its  enactment 
would  be  consistent  with  the  Administra- 
tion's objectives. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Henrt  H.   FOWtEM. 


S    3134— INTRODUCnON  OF  EQUIP- 
MENT INTERCHANGE  ACT  OP  1968 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, by  request,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  facilitate  equipment 
interchange  between  and  among  the  sev- 
eral modes  of  transportation.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  proposed  Equipment  Inter- 
change Act  of  1968  is  to  permit  carriers 
of  different  types  to  enter  into  agree- 
ments with  each  other  to  establish  uni- 
form bases  for  the  interchange  between 
such  carriers  of  units  of  transportation 
equipment,  such  as  highway  trailers,  con- 
tainers, or  other  freight  carrying  ve- 
hicles. 

At  present,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act,  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  and 
the  Shipping  Acts  contain  provisions  for 
the  submission  of  such  cooperative  agree- 
ments to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  and 
the  Federal  Maritime  Commission  by 
carriers  subject  to  the  separate  jurisdic- 
tion of  each  agency.  With  the  possible 
exception  of  the  CAB,  I  am  advi-sed  that 
these  agencies  do  not  presently  have  au- 
thority to  grant  antitrust  exemption  to 
agreements  Involving  carriers  not  subject 
to  the  regulation  of  the  particular 
agency. 

This  legislation  will  permit  voluntary 
agreements  between  carriers  of  different 
types  by  authorizing  them  to  enter  into 
equipment  interchange  agreements  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  a  joint  board 
composed  of  one  member  each  from  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission,  and  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission.  In  accord- 
ance with  present  statutory  provisions, 
the  approval  by  the  joint  board  of  an 
equipment  interchange  agreement  would 
exempt  actions  taken  pursuant  to  such 
agreement  from  the  antitrust  laws.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  joint  board 
would  have  authority  only  for  approval 
of  the  equipment  interchange  agree- 
ments, and  would  have  no  jurisdiction 
over  intermodal  rates. 

This  bill  is  introduced  at  the  request 
of  the  Equipment  Interchange  Associa- 
tion, an  organization  representing  motor, 
rail,  and  water  carriers;  American 
Trucking  Associations,  Inc.;  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio  and  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroads; 
Southern  Pacific  Co.;  American  Presi- 
dent Lines:  Matson  Lines;  and  Pacific 
American  Steamship  Association. 

I  am  advised  that  this  measure  will  re- 
move an  obstacle  to  effective  and  eflB- 
cient  equipment  interchange  and  will 
promote  coordinated  freight  transporta- 
tion. Of  particular  interest,  this  bill 
might  well  assist  our  Nation's  carriers  in 
expanding  exports  to  foreign  nations, 
and  in  making  America  a  land  bridge 
for  commerce  between  Asia  and  Europe. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  bill,  and  the  letters  of  support 
from  the  various  carriers  be  printed  In 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  and  let- 
ters will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bin  'S.  3134)  to  facilitate  equip- 
ment Interchange  between  and  among 
the  several  modes  of  transportation,  In- 


troduced by  Mr.  Magnuson,  by  request, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  3134 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in   Congress  assembled.  That: 

Section   1,  This  act  may  be  cited  as  the 
Equipment  Interchange  Act  of  1968. 
Sec.  2.  Definitions. 

The  term  "carrier"  as  used  herein  means  a 
common  carrier  by  railroad  as  defined  In 
Part  I  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  a 
common  carrier  by  motor  vehicle  as  defined 
m  Part  II  of  the  IntersUte  Commerce  Act,  a 
common  carrier  by  water  as  defined  In  Part 
III  of  the  IntersUte  Commerce  Act.  a  com- 
mon carrier  by  water  as  defined  In  the 
Shipping  Act,  1916  (46  U.S.C.  801),  or  in  the 
IntercoasUl  Shipping  Act.  1933  (46  U.S.C. 
843),  a  direct  air  carrier  subject  to  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1958,  and  a  trans- 
porUtlon  company  located  In  a  foreign 
country. 

The  term  "antitrust  law"  as  used  herein 
has  the  meaning  assigned  to  such  term  in 
section  1  of  the  Act  entitled  "an  Act  to  sup- 
plement existing  laws  against  unlawful  re- 
straints and  monopolies  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," approved  October  15,  1914  (15  U.S.C. 
12),  and  amendmenU  and  acts  supplemen- 
tary thereto. 

The  term  "equipment"  as  used  herein  shall 
Include  highway  trailers,  seml-trallers,  or 
cargo  containers  of  any  type  and/or  related 
equipment. 

The  term  "lnt«rmodal  equipment  Inter- 
change" as  used  herein  shall  include  the 
tender.  accepUnce,  possession,  exchange, 
transfer,  use,  movement  and  return  of  equip- 
ment between  carriers  of  different  classes  as 
defined  in  the  first  paragraph  of  this  section. 
Sec.  3.  Any  carrier  or  group  of  carriers  may 
enter  into  an  agreement  with  one  or  more 
carriers  of  another  class,  or  a  group  of  such 
carriers  or  groups  of  carriers,  for  the  Inter- 
change of  equipment  between  or  among  car- 
riers or  groups  of  carriers,  and  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  procedures  to  determine  rates 
of  compensation  for  Interchange  equipment 
and  controlling  rules  and  regulations,  sub- 
ject to  approval  as  provided  herein. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Chairman  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission,  and  the  IntersUte  Commerce 
Commission  shall  each  appoint  one  member 
from  their  respective  agencies  to  act  as  a 
Joint  Board  to  consider  and  approve  or  dis- 
approve agreemenU  between  carriers  entered 
Into  pursuant  to  section  3  hereof.  The  Chair- 
men of  the  respective  agencies  may  designate 
an  alternate  member  to  serve  In  case  of  the 
absence  or  disability  of  the  original  appointee. 
Two  members  of  the  Joint  Board  shall  cfiv- 
stltute  a  quorum  and  the  affirmative  vote  of 
two  members  shall  be  required  to  approve  or 
disapprove  any  agreement  entered  Into  pur- 
suant to  section  3.  The  Joint  Board  shall 
have  a  chairman  and  the  chairmanship  shall 
be  rotated  on  a  calendar  year  basis  among 
the  three  agencies. 

(b)  Any  agreement  entered  Into  pursuant 
to  section  3  hereof  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  Joint  Board  created  by  section  4(a) 
hereof  and  the  Board  shall  by  order  approve 
such  agreement  If  It  finds  that  application 
of  the  relief  provided  by  section  10  of  this 
Act  to  the  entering  into  and  carrying  out 
of  such  agreement  will  further  the  National 
Transportation  Policy  as  declared  in  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act.  However,  the 
Board  shall  not  under  this  Act  approve  an 
agreement  between  or  among  carriers  or 
groups  of  carriers  of  different  classes  unless 
it  finds  that  such  agreement  is  limited  to  the 
accomplishment  of  Intermodal  equipment 
interchange. 
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ate  5  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  com- 
mon carriers  by  r»ilro«J  are  <^^"\enot  one 
claaa  common  camera  by  motor  vehicle  are 
carriers  of  one  claaa:  common  carrlera  by 
water  are  carrier*  of  one  claaa;  direct  air 
carriers  are  carriers  of  one  claaa;  and  traM- 
portallon  companies  located  in  a  foreign 
country  are  carriers  of  one  claaa 

S«c  8  Each  Conference.  Bureau.  CommlU 
tee  or  other  organlaatlon  esUbllshed  or  con- 
tinued pursuant  to  any  agreement  approved 
by  the  Joint  Board  under  the  provision*  of 
this  Act  shall  maintain  such  account*  rec- 
ords nies.  and  memorandunw  and  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Joint  Board  such  reports,  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Board,  and  all  such  ac- 
counts,  records,  fllee.  and  «nf«°""'^'^ 
shall  be  subject  to  Inspection  by  the  Board 
or  Its  duly  authorised  representative*. 

See  7  No  order  shall  be  entered  by  the 
Joint  Board  under  this  Act  unUl  interested 
parties  have  been  afforded  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing. 

S«c  8.  The  Joint  Board  may.  upon  com- 
plaint or  upon  lU  own  initiative.  Investigate 
to  determine  whether  any  agreement  ap- 
proved by  It  under  thU  Act  has  conMnued 
to  be  in  conformity  with  the  sUndard*  set 
out  in  section  4  of  thU  Act.  and  may  by 
order  terminate  or  modify  it*  approral  in 
order  CO  assnre-  compliance  with  such  stand- 

ards. 

SIC  9  The  Joint  Board  shall  not  approve 
an  agreement  under  this  Act  unless  It  finds 
that  the  agreement  preserves  to  the  parttes 
thereto  the  right  to  enter  Into  a  different 
agreement  with  other  such  carriers 

Sec  10  No  provision  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act.  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1968. 
the  Shipping  Act.  1916.  or  the  Shipping  Act. 
1933.  shall  be  construed  as  prohibiting  pro- 
cedures and  agreements  authorized  by  this 
Act  and  every  such  procedure  and  agreement 
approved  by  the  Joint  Board  U  excepted  from 
the  operation  of  the  antitrust  laws. 

The  letters,  presented  by  Mr.  Machtj- 
soN,  are  as  follows: 

EOVIPMENT  INTEBCHANCK  ASSOClATlOl*. 

Washington.  DC  .  February  7. 1968. 
Hon.  Warkei*  O  MAomjscM. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Commerce. 
V  S    Senate.  Wa.ihtngton.  D  C. 

DEAB  SENATOa  Macntjsow  :  The  Equipment 
Interchange  Association,  an  organization 
representing  motor,  rail  and  water  carriers, 
insofar  as  the  interchange  of  equipment  be- 
tween these  modes  Is  concerned,  would  ap- 
preciate very  much  your  assistance  in  having 
the  attached  bill  Introduced  by  request  In 
our  behalf 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  U 
to  permit  carriers  of  different  types  to  enter 
into  agreements  with  each  other  to  estab- 
lish uniform  bases  for  the  interchange  be- 
tween such  carriers  of  units  of  transportation 
equipment,  be  they  highway  trailers,  con- 
tainers, or  some  otiier  freight  carrying  ve- 
hicle. 

While  carriers  of  particular  modes  of  trans- 
portation, eg.  motor  carriers,  presently  have 
approved  agreements  covering  the  Inter- 
change of  equipment  between  themselves, 
the  existing  regulatory  statutes  preclude  the 
making  of  such  agreements  between  carriers 
subject  to  different  statutes.  In  other  word*, 
railroads,  motor  carriers  and  water  carriers 
subject  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  may 
preeently  enter  into  equipment  Interchange 
agreements,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  However, 
such  carriers  may  not  enter  Into  agreements 
for  the  interchange  of  equipment  with  water 
carriers  subject  to  the  Federal  Maritime  Act* 
because  anv  Joint  action  to  establish  uniform 
rates  of  compensation  for  equipment  used  in 
interchange  service  could  be  construed  as  a 
violation  of  the  antitrust  law. 

Bach  of  the  three  regulatory  statute* 
Involved  contains  provisions  for  the  sub- 
mission  of   cooperative   agreemenU   to   tto* 
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respective    agencies    and    for    antitrust    ex- 
emption   of    such    agreemenw    if    approved 
by  thoM(  agencies    With  the  possible  excep- 
tion of   the  ClvU   Aeronautics  Board.   It  U 
Clear    that   the    agencies    do    not    presenUy 
have  authority   to   grant   antitrust   exemp- 
tion   to    agreemenU    involving    carriers    not 
subject  to  the  regulaUon  of  the  particular 
agency    The   legUlatlon   we   propose   would 
remove    this    barrier    to    voluntary    agree- 
menU   between    carriers   of    different    type* 
by   authoriaing   them    to   enter   into   equip- 
ment   interchange    agreements    subject    to 
the    approval    of    a    Joint    Board    composed 
of   one   member   each    from   the  ClvH  Aero- 
nautics Board,   the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission,    and     the     IntersUte     Conunerce 
Commission     As    with    the    present    regula- 
tory  statutes,  approval   by   the  Joint  Board 
would    exempt    actions    taken    pursuant    to 
an    agreement    from    the    antitrust    laws. 

Although  the  legUUtlon  we  propose  sug- 
gesu  the  Joint  Board  approach  It  is  con- 
ceivable that  some  other  altemaUve  might 
be  more  appropriate  We  would  be  happy 
to  discuss  this  possibility  with  you  at  your 
convenience. 

Very  truly  yours, 

KXNNrrH  R  Hahck. 

Executive  Secretary. 


AMSaiCAN   TaccKiNO   Aa«ociATioN. 

Washington.  DC.  February  20. 1968. 
Hon    Wa««en  G    Maonuson. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Commerce, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dea«  SXNAToa  Macnwson:  In  transporta- 
tion today,  one  of  the  most  active  topics  of 
discussion  U  the  coordination  of  the  services 
of  the  various  types  of  carriers.  In  this  con- 
nection. I  am  familiar  with  the  proposal  of 
the  Equipment  Interchange  Association  for 
legislation  which  would  authorize  carriers 
subject  to  the  various  regulatory  acta  to 
enter  Into  agreements  with  each  other  for  the 
interchange  of  equipment. 

There  can  be  no  queaUon  but  that  the 
beneflu  of  coordination  of  the  services  of 
various  types  of  carriers  can  only  be  achieved 
through  interchange  of  equipment  between 
and  among  those  carriers. 

The  various  transportation  regulatory  acts 
presently  provide  antitrust  immunity  for 
approved  agreements  between  carriers  sub- 
ject to  those  individual  acU.  but  there  Is  no 
similar  Immunity  for  approved  agreemente 
between  carriers  subject  to  different  acts. 
ThU  hlatu*  stand*  a*  a  very  real  obsUcle  to 
effective  equipment  interchange  arrange- 
ments between  carriers  of  different  types 
such  as  water  carriers  subject  to  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  and  surface  carriers 
subject  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

It  U  my  understanding  that  the  proposal 
of  the  Equipment  Interchange  Association  Is 
designed  to  fill  this  gap  by  authorizing  car- 
riers to  enter  into  equipment  Interchange 
agreemenU  subject  to  approved  regulatory 
agreements. 

ATA  fully  support*  the  objectives  of  this 
proposal  for.  In  our  Judgment.  It  is  a  neces- 
sary step  toward  better  coordination  among 
the  several  modes  of  transportation.  And.  as 
a  step  in  that  direction,  we  believe  that  the 
proposal  is  necessarily  In  the  public  Interest. 
Very  uuly  yours. 

W.   A.   BaiSNAHAN. 

Th«  Chisapeake  &  Ohio  Railwat 
Co.;    Thk    Baltimom    ft    Ohio 
Railboas  Co., 
BaJttmore,   Md..  February  15.  1968. 

Hon.    WA«B«»f    O.    MA0NTJ8OW. 

Chairman.    Committee    on    Commerce.    i/.S. 

Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Sd:  The  Equipment  Interchange  Assocla- 

Uon  of  Washington  has  drawn  our  attention 

to  legislation  they  propose  which  would  en- 


able carriers  of  different  modes  to  «teMnto 
equipment  interchange  agreements  with  each 

°^e'are  thoroughly  famllUr  with  the  prob- 
lem thU  proposal  would  correct  and  we  en- 
dorse the  EIA  recommendations  without  res- 

*"w"*l^'lleve  the  first  step  in  •ecurlng  co- 
ordination between  the  various  forms  of 
transportation  I.  the  ability  to  fj««>y  \«J*'- 
change  our  equipment.  Passage  of  this  legis- 
lation would  permit  the  negotiation  neces- 
sary for  removal  of  obstacle*  In  the  path  of 
effective  and  efficient  equipment  Interchange. 
we  believe  thU  proposal  Is  definitely  In  the 
public  interest  and  passage  of  this  bill  will 
soeed  up  the  coordination  that  all  of  u«  be- 
lleW^ necessary  for  solution  of  todays  com- 
plicated  dUtrlbution  problems. 
Very  truly  yours. 

'  E.  W.  Wbioht. 

Vice  President. 

Southern  Pacific  Co., 
San  Francisco.  Calif..  February  21. 1968. 
Senator  Wabbcm  O.  Maonoson. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Commerce. 
U.S.  Senate. 

Washington.  DC.  .,„^«, 

Dear  Senatob  Maonitson:  It  Is  my  under- 
standing that  the  Equipment  Interchange 
Association  is  proposing  legislation  to  give 
anti-trust  Immunity  to  approved  agreement* 
between  carriers  subject  to  different  regula- 
tory acts.  Such  immunity  already  exUts  for 
approved  agreements  between  carriers  sub- 
ject to  the  same  act.  and  the  proposal  Is  but 
a  logical  and  practical  extension  of  the  same 
reasoning  and  purpose. 

The  present  lack  of  flexibility  between  dif- 
ferent modes  is  an  obstacle  to  the  develop- 
ment of  modern  transportation  techniques 
uniformity  and  coordination  are  essential 
and  the  proposal  of  the  Equipment  Inter- 
change Association  Is  a  significant  step  in 
the  right  direction.  It  I*  in  the  public  Inter- 
est and  Southern  Pacific  Company  fully  sup- 
ports the  objectives  of  the  proposal. 
Very  truly  your*. 

Al-AN  C.   FURTH. 


American  President  Lines,  Ltd., 

Son  Fronctsco,  February  2,  1968. 
Hon.  Wabben  G.  Maonuson. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Commerce, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Mt  Deab  Senator  Maonuson:  The  legisla- 
tive proposal  of  the  Equipment  Interchange 
Association  has  my  complete  and  enthusias- 
tic support  and  I  urge  that  you  give  your 
name  to  It*  sponsorship.  ,   »»,. 

The  E.I.A.  bin  refiects  the  desire  of  the 
various  transportation  modes  to  work  to- 
gether to  achieve  a  more  efficient  economical 
transportation  system  that  each  Is  able  to 
accomplish  singly.  The  bill  proposes  to  per- 
mit uniform  equipment  Interchange  agree- 
ment* between  carriers  of  the  various  modes 
'and  to  provide  anti-trust  Immunity  to  those 
carriers. 

American  President  Unes  has  a  rapidly 
growing  contalnerlzation  program.  The  pro- 
posed legislation  -rill.  In  my  opinion,  be  of 
inestimable  value  In  bringing  the  economic 
benefit*  of  contalnerlzation  to  the  shipping 
public.  I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  give 
thU  measure  your  leadership  and  bring  It 
to  enactment  as  soon  as  possible. 
Very  trtUy  yours, 

Ratmond  W.  Ickes. 

Matson  Lines. 
San  Francisco.  February  1. 1968. 
Hon.  W\bben  G.  Maonuson, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Commerce. 
US.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dfar  Senator  Macntjson:  Matson  Naviga- 
tion Company  supports  the  proposed  "EqiUp- 
ment  Interchange  Act  of  1968"  for  the  rewona 
noted  below. 
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As  a  pioneer  In  the  development  ol  con- 
tainer service  to  Hawaii  and  the  Far  East, 
Matson  Navigation  Company  Is  Interested  in 
promoting  efficient  Bnd  economical  Inter- 
modal  movement  of  containers.  Matson  be- 
lieves that  there  Is  considerable  potential  for 
increased  through  movement  of  containers 
between  inland  United  States  points  and 
points  in  foreign  countries.  Containers  wUl 
move  by  air  or  land  transportation  within 
the  United  States  and  within  foreign  coun- 
tries and  ocean  transportation  between 
American  ports  and  foreign  ports.  Such  in- 
termodal  movements  of  containerized  cargo 
win  be  encouraged  and  made  more  flexible 
if  the  terms,  conditions,  and  procdures  for 
equipment  Interchange  can  be  standardized. 
Standardization  necessarily  Involves  agree- 
ments among  carriers  which  have  some  anti- 
competitive aspects. 

Each  of  the  federal  regulatory  agencies  has 
jurisdiction  and  statutory  authority  to  ap- 
prove equipment  Interchange  arrangements 
among  carriers  subject  to  Its  Jurisdiction,  but 
none  has  authority  to  approve  and  to  grant 
antitrust  Immunity  for  arrangements  among 
carriers  by  different  modes  who  are  regulated 
by  different  agencies.  The  proposed  bill  would 
fill  this  gap.  It  Is  slgntflcanD  that  the  joint 
board  to  be  created  would  have  authority 
only  for  approval  of  the  equipment  inter- 
change agreements  and  would  have  no  jur- 
isdiction over  rates.  We  believe  the  bill  would 
be  in  the  public  interest  and  would  serve 
to  promote  the  foreign  and  Interstate  com- 
merce of  the  United  States. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Cecil   J.  River. 
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The  enclosed  draft  bill  would  take  cogni- 
zance of  this  situation  by  substituting  for 
the  present  authorization  of  $9,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1968  an  authorization  of  a  like 
amount  of  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1969. 
As  the  President  Indicated  In  his  message 
on  education,  we  will  be  working  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting,  as  well  as  appropriate  Con- 
gressional Committees,  to  formulate  a  long- 
range  financing  plan. 

We  should  appreciate  It  If  you  would  refer 
the  enclosed  draft  bill  to  the  appropriate 
committee  for  consideration. 

We   are   advised    by   the   Bureau    of    the 
Budget  that  enactment  of  this  bill  would  be 
In  accord  with  the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 

Wilbur  J.  Cohen, 

Acting  Secretary. 


3    3137— INTRODUCTION  OP  LAMB 
IMPORT  QUOTA  LEGISLATION 


S  3135— INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL  TO 
EXTEND  THE  AUTHORIZATION  OP 
APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE  COR- 
PORATION POR  PUBLIC  BROAD- 
CASTING j 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request.  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  by  extending  the 
authorization  of  appropriations  for  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  letter  from  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  requesting  the  proposed  legis- 
lation- ^  .-«,  11 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 

be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  obiection,  the  letter  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3135 >  to  amend  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  by  extending  the 
authorization  of  appropriations  for  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Magnuson.  by  request, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

The  letter,  presented  by  Mr.  Macntj- 
son, is  as  follows: 

Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

March  11.  1^68. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphret. 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Washington,  D.C.  ^     ,*    « 

Dear  Mr.  President;  Enclosed  is  a  draft  or 
a  bin  "To  amend  the  Communications  .Act 
.     of   J934  by  extending   the   authorization   of 
appropriations  for  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting." 

In  view  of  the  delay  in  the  Inltltatlon  of 
the  Corporation's  activities.  It  Is  unlikely 
that  It  would  need  or  be  able  to  use  any 
appropriated  funds  this  year.  We  anticipate, 
however,  that  It  will  begin  to  need  and  be 
able  to  use  such  funds  In  nscal  year  1969. 


Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
impose  quotas  on  the  importation  of 
Iamb  meat. 

Last  year,  Senator  Hruska  assumed 
the  leadership  in  the  Senate  by  author- 
ing a  bill  to  revise  the  quota  control  sys- 
tem on  the  importation  of  certain  meat 
and  meat  products.  That  bill,  of  which 
I  am  a  cosponsor,  does  not  deal  with  the 
importation  of  lamb  meat. 

I  believe  that  it  is  dangerous  to 
strengthen  only  parts  of  our  importation 
law,  leaving  areas  such  as  lamb  meat 
unaffected.  I  am,  therefore,  offering  this 
legislation  at  this  time. 

Essentially,  this  bill  will  limit  the  im- 
portation of  lamb  meat  to  an  amount 
which  is  not  greater  than  the  yearly 
average  which  has  been  imported  during 
the  5  calendar  years  previous  to  enact- 
ment of  this  bill.  In  addition,  the  bill  pro- 
vides that  any  purchases  abroad  of  for- 
eign lamb  meat  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  will  be  charged  against  the  ap- 
plicable quota.  ,.  ^  i.». 

In  1967,  it  was  announced  that  the 
Defense  Department  had  negotiated  the 
procurement  of  10  million  pounds  of 
lamb  from  New  Zealand  and  Australia 
for  use  in  Vietnam.  Ten  million  pounds 
is  a  very  large  quantity  in  terms  of  the 
lamb  industry.  Vigorous  protests  against 
such  activities  were  lodged  with  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  by  myself  and  other 
Senators.  Since  that  time,  the  Depart- 
ment has  assured  us  that  the  purchase 
was  a  unique  one  which  would  occur  on 
a  one-time-only  basis. 

Nevertheless,  it  would  seem  advisable 
to  Insure  that  any  such  future  foreign 
purchases  are  brought  under  the  quota- 
control  system. 

I  need  not  give  a  recitation  of  the 
desperate  economic  plight  which  today 
faces  most  of  our  farmers  and  livestock 
producers.  But  I  would  point  out  to  the 
Senate  that  lamb  imports  last  year  were 
higher  than  in  any  recent  year  except 
1963.  On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  the 
estimated  average  price  per  100  pounds 
which  the  lamb  producer  receives  today 
is  40  cents  less  than  what  he  received  in 
1948. 

Despite  the  fact  that  production  costs 
have  soared  in  the  last  20  years,  the  live- 
stock producers  receive  no  more  for  their 


products  and  for  their  labor  and  invest- 
ments than  they  did  in  1948. 

The  time  of  crisis  for  our  livestock 
producers  is  currently  at  hand.  The  Con- 
gress must  recognize  the  plight  of  the 
industry,  or  be  prepared  to  see  many  of 
our  producers  go  out  of  business  in  the 
near  future. 

In  our  Western  States,  several  millions 
of  acres  of  land  are  publicly  owned. 
These  lands  are  inadequately  watered 
and  usually  covered  with  types  of  forage 
that  is  attractive  only  to  sheep  or  cattle. 
If  the  sheep  industry  disappears  from 
our  Western  scene,  the  public  Interest 
will  suffer  greatly. 

Not  only  will  these  uninhabited  lands 
be  unused,  but  the  vital  tax  base  which 
supports  our  rural  school  districts  and 
other  units  of  government  will  disappear. 
I  urge  that  the  Senate  give  considera- 
tion to  this  matter  during  the  next  ses- 
sion of  Congress. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 
The  bill  (S.  3137)  to  impose  quotas  on 
the  importation  of  lamb  meat,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Hansen,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Pinance. 


CHANGE  OP  REPERENCE 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  be  discharged 
from  the  consideration  of  S.  3053,  for 
the  relief  of  Sfc.  Jack  Owens,  U.S.  Army, 
and  of  the  bill  S.  2025,  for  the  relief  of 
Louis  Wlnokur,  and  that  these  bills  be 
rereferred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, since  they  are  in  the  nature  of 
private  relief  measures. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  Is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Kennedy]  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  I  Mr.  Brewster]  and 
the  junior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr  Pell]  be  added  as  cospomors  of  the 
bill  (S.  3052)  to  amend  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1967  to  provide  a 
fair  and  random  system  of  selecting  per- 
sons for  Induction  Into  mllitai-y  service, 
to  provide  for  the  equal  application  of 
deferment  policies,  to  authorize  an  Inves- 
tigation of  the  feasiblUty  of  establishing 
a  volunteer  army,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  also  ask  on  behalf  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy] that,  at  its  next  printing,  the  name 
of  the  junior  Senator  from  Indiana  fMr. 
Bayh]  be  added  as  cosponsor  of  the  bill 
(S  3045)  to  revise  and  extend  section 
317 <a)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
to  assure  the  continuation  of  various  im- 
munization programs  authorized  there- 
under, and  for  other  purposes. 
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The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  further  asic  unanimous  consent 
on  behalf  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy  1  that,  at 
Its  next  printing,  the  names  of  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  PellI 
and  the  junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[  Mr.  Nklson  1  be  added  as  cosponsors  of 
the  bill  'S.  2889  •  to  amend  the  Federal 
Power  Act  to  facilitate  the  provl.slon  of 
reliable,  abundant,  and  economical  elec- 
tric power  supply  by  strengthening  ex- 
isting mechanisms  for  coordination  of 
electric  utility  systems  and  encouraging 
the  installation  and  use  of  the  products 
of  advancing  technology  with  due  regard 
for  the  preservation  and  enhancement  of 
the  environment  and  conservation  of 
scenic,  historic,  recreational,  and  other 
natural  resources. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, although  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  1  Mr.  Clark]  is  on  the 
floor  and  conta  malce  the  request  for  him- 
self, he  requested  me  to  do  so  last  week; 
however,  I  did  not  receive  the  request 
until  Saturday,  so  I  make  it  now. 

On  behalf  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Permsylvanla  [Mr.  Clark  1  I  ask  uruini- 
mous  consent  that,  at  its  next  printing, 
the  name  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
Connecticut  I  Mr.  RiBicorrl  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  resolution  <S.  Con. 
Res.  47  >.  known  as  the  United  Nations 
peacekeeping  resolution. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  is  so  ordered. 


begin  in  room  5302,  New  Senate  Office 
Building  at  10  a.m.  Persons  wishing  to 
testify  should  contact  Mr.  Kenneth  Mc- 
Lean, Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, room  5308.  New  Senate  OCBce 
Building.      

WAIVER  OP  THE  CALL  OP  THE 
CALENDAR 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  coosent  that  the 
call  of  the  legislative  calendar,  under 
rule  \^^.  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  « Mr.  MoN- 
TOYA  in  the  chair) .  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


ELIMINATION  OF  RESERVE  RE- 
QUIREMENTS FOR  FEDERAL  RE- 
SERVE NOTES — AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT   NO.    606 

Mr.  CURTIS  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  'S.  28571  to  eliminate  the  reserve 
requirements  for  Federal  Reserve  notes 
and  for  US.  notes  and  Treasury  notes  of 
1890.  which  were  ordered  to  He  on  the 
table  aind  to  be  printed. 


ENROLLED   BILL   AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION    PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  March  11.  1968.  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bill  and 
joint  resolution: 

S.  889.  An  act  to  designate  the  San  Rafael 
Wlldeme«i8,  Loe  Padres  National  Forest,  in 
the  State  of  California;  and 

SJ.  Res.  123.  Joint  resolution  to  approve 
Ir.ng-term  contracu  for  delivery  of  water 
from  Navajo  Reservoir  in  the  state  of  New 
Mexico,  and   Tor  other  purposes. 


NOTICE  OP   HEARINGS  ON  S.  356 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday.  March  25.  the  Subcommittee  on 
Financial  Institutions  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency  will  hold 
hearings  on  S.  356.  a  bill  to  permit  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  certain 
branch  offices  of  the  Michigan  National 
Bank.  Lansing,  Mich.  The  hearings  will 


VIETNAM 


Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
ports we  receive  from  Vietnam  have  In- 
creased our  Nation's  grave  concern. 

Our  attention  is  fixed  on  Khe  Sanh, 
where  week  after  week  our  troops  are 
enduring  the  incredible  trial  of  artillery 
and  fire,  as  they  await  what  may  be  the 
touc;hest  battle  of  the  war. 

Recently,  we  followed  the  course  of  the 
Tet  offensive — the  fighting  that  spread 
through  the  towns  and  cities  of  Vietnam. 
Now  we  watch  to  see  how  well  the  life  of 
a  torn  country  can  be  put  back  together 
again. 

The  figures  used  to  calculate  the  num- 
ber of  dead  and  wounded,  and  the  prop- 
erty destroyed,  in  no  way  measure  the 
human  miiieJT  a»d  sorrow  that  remain. 
The  pacification  program  has  come  to  a 
standstill.  More  than  500.000  refugees, 
added  to  an  uncertain  but  very  large 
number,  must  now  be  cared  for. 

ARainst  the  background  of  these 
events,  it  appears  that  there  are  strong 
pressures  for  Increasing  U.S.  troop 
strength  in  Vietnam.  No  one  seems  to  be 
sure  how  many  are  involved — perhaps 
50.000.  perhaps  200,000.  perhaps  even 
more 

The  substance  of  the  rumors  is  famil- 
iar: for  a  heightened  military  commit- 
ment in  Vietnam  has  repeatedly  been 
the  US.  response  to  setbacks  in  the  past. 

The  dates  and  details  are  history— his- 
tory well  known  and  widely  reviewed. 
But  the  debate  continues  and  intensifies. 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  leave  his- 
tory to  the  historians.  By  nov;  the  les- 
sons of  the  past  should  be  firmly  enough 
In  mind.  Now  we  should  put  them  to  good 
use  while  concentrating  wholly  on  the 
problems  of  today.  The  most  basic — the 
highest  priority — matter  before  us  is  the 
passibillty  of  a  greater  military  commit- 
ment in  Vietnam. 

If  the  executive  branch  is  considering 
a  step  that  will  mean  greater  military  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam,  this  matter  should 
first  be  brought  before  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Senate.  Both  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  and  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  should 
have  suCQcient  time  and  be  provided  with 
ample  information  for  a  thorough  re- 
view of  any  substantial  change  to  policy. 

In  March  1964,  in  an  article  about 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  Government, 
I  wrote: 

Congress  need  not  and  should  not  be  con- 
tent Simply  to  react  to  Presidential  requests. 
Congress  should  make  lU  own  Independent 


asoessmenU   of   tbe   nation's   problems   and 
come  up  with  Its  own  answers. 

Times  have  not  changed  my  belief;  for 
too  often,  and  for  a  variety  of  reasons, 
this  is  not  what  happens. 

Yet.  for  the  strength  and  welfare  of 
the  country,  we  know  that  it  must  hap- 
pen, especially  when  a  major  policy  such 
as  that  in  Vietnam  is  concerned. 

This  body  and  the  people  we  represent 
are  deeply  concerned. 

Tliere  are  those  who  disapprove  of  the 
very  fact  of  a  military  commitment  in  a 
distant  land  when  our  resources  are  badly 
needed  at  home. 

Many  question  the  sense.  Indeed,  the 
morality,  of  destroying  villages,  towns 
and  whole  sections  of  cities  and  they 
question  the  argument  that  this  is  the 
way  to  "save"  a  nation. 

Still  others  want  an  intensification  of 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  and  a 
widening  of  the  war. 

Certainly,  everyone  condemns  the 
graft,  corruption,  and  diversion  of  U.S.- 
flnanced  commodities  In  Vietnam,  Just 
as  each  of  us  resents  the  fact  that  only 
this  month  are  19-year-olds  for  the  first 
time  being  drafted  into  South  Vietnam's 
military  forces.  The  drafting  of  18-year- 
olds  is  scheduled  to  begin  on  May  1.  Al- 
though our  own  young  men  of  this  age 
have  long  served  in  Vietnam,  it  has  taken 
years  of  prompting  and  prodding  by  the 
United  States  to  bring  about  this  change 
in  the  draft  policy  of  South  Vietnam. 

Sometimes  we  cannot  help  but  ques- 
tion the  depth  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
peoples  commitment  to  their  own  cause. 
For  we  know  that  the  war  is  their  war, 
that  the  United  States  can  offer  only  so 
much  help,  and  In  the  long  run.  the 
South  Vietnamese  must  win  the  fight  In 
social,  political,  and  economic  terms. 

All  of  us  are  aware  that  no  one  wants 
peace  more  urgently  than  the  President 
We  applaud  his  efforts.  We  hope  that  he 
will  pursue  every  approach  to  peace  with 
any — even  the  remotest — possibility  of 
success. 

Our  poal  is  negotiations  and  an  honor- 
able settlement. 

Let  us  move  with  imagination  and  per- 
sistence along  many  paths  at  once. 

Last  November,  the  Senate  unani- 
mously passed  a  resolution  urging  the 
President  to  press  hard  to  bring  Vietnam 
before  the  Security  Council.  I  hope  that 
he  will  renew  and  redouble  his  efforts  in 
this  cause. 

Let  us  try  restricting  the  bombing  of 
the  North  to  those  targets  that  will  pro- 
tect the  lives  and  safety  of  our  troops. 
The  bombing  of  civilian  centers  and  the 
area  just  south  of  the  China  border  con- 
tributes neither  to  the  protection  of  our 
men  nor  to  the  security  in  South  Viet- 
nam. 

Negotiations  imply  compromise  on  both 
sides.  We  have  assurances  from  Secretary 
General  U  Thant  and  others  that  a  halt 
in  the  bombing  will  bring  negotiations. 
We  should  test  these  assurances  in  con- 
crete terms, 

I  think  the  distinguished  majority 
leader.  Senator  Mansfield,  showed  his 
usual  wisdom  when  last  Thursday,  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  he  suggested: 

Let  us  play  down  a  military  solution  to 
the  war  and  play  up  the  possibility  of  an 
honorable,  negotiated  settlement.  Let  us  give 
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the  most  serious  consideration  to  U  Thant's 
proposal,  and  let  North  Vietnam  give  the 
most  serious  consideration  to  our  fourteen 
proposals.  And  let  us  give  the  most  serious 
consideration  to  their  four  points.  Let  us 
]eU  the  two  together,  and  let  us  sit  down  and 
discus*  these  conditions  and  points  of  view. 
Let  ua  put  U  Thant,  as  Secretary  General  of 
the  United  Nations.  In  the  role  of  chief 
negotiator,  as  the  honest  broker.  Surely  such 
a  procedure,  or  one  along  similar  lines,  would 
be  far  more  preferable  to  more  men.  more 
ships,  more  taxes,  more  regulations,  more 
war. 

Also,  I  would  again  call  attention  to  my 
•  proposal  of  February  1966.  At  that  time  I 
urged  the  President  to  name  a  date  and  a 
place  and  invite  all  Interested  parties  to 
participate  in  a  preliminary  conference 
on  the  war  in  Vietnam.  This  proposal 
remains  as  valid  today  as  it  was  then. 

So  far,  our  search  for  peace  h&s  not 
borne  success. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  should  give 
the  search  less  emphasis.  The  stakes  have 
never  been  higher.  We  must  strengthen, 
continue,  and  expand  our  search. 

We  must  be  on  our  guard  to  keep 
pessimism  from  ruling  our  judgment.  It 
will  be  a  tragedy  for  our  Nation  and  the 
world  if  our  military  policy  stays  the 
promise  of  a  possible  approach  to  negoti- 
ations, settlement,  and  an  end  to  this 
tragic  war. 

MEDICAL  EXPERIMENTATION  ON 
HUMAN  BEINGS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  at  my  re- 
quest, the  Legislative  Reterencs  Service 
of  the  Library  of  Congress  prepared  a 
fctudy  on  medical  experimentation  on 
human  beings.  With  my  permission,  this 
material  served  as  the  basis  for  the  Mich- 
igan Society  of  Pathologists  Carl  V.  Wel- 
ler  lecture  on  "Volunteer  Participation 
m  Clinical  Investigation,"  delivered  by 
Dr.  P'rank  W.  Hartman,  medical  research 
adviser,  Office  of  the  Surgeon  General, 
U.S.  Air  Force,  and  Dr.  Freeman  H. 
Quimby,  specialist  in  science  and  tech- 
nolog>'.  Science  Policy  Research  Division 
of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

With  the  expansion  of  scientific  re- 
search to  the  point  where  more  than  S2 
billion  of  medical  research  alone  is  con- 
ducted annually  in  this  Nation,  it  is  most 
important  that  every  possible  care  be  ex- 
ercised to  protect  the  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual who,  as  a  subject,  might  be  In- 
volved. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  lec- 
ture, which  contains  the  essentials  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  study,  to  which  I 
huve  referred,  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  lecture 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

volttnteer  participation  in  clinical 
Investigation 
(By  Prank  W.  Hartman,  MX)..  Medical  Re- 
search Advisor.  Office  of  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral. tJ.S.  Air  Force,  and  Freeman  H. 
Quimby,  Ph.  D..  specialist  In  science  and 
technology.  Science  Policy  Research  Divi- 
sion. Library  of  Congress,  presented  De- 
ceml)er  9,  1967.  Based  In  part  upon  a  report 
prepared  by  the  Library  of  Congress  for 
Senator  Jacob  JAvrrs.  of  New  York) 

introduction 
I   attended   the   Chicago   Meeting  of   the 
"National  Society  for  Medical  Research"  In 


1956  At  that  time  the  clergy  were  vehemently 
and  one  hundred  percent  opposed  to  all  re- 
search involving  human  subjects.  Tlie  physi- 
cians and  Investigators  were  as  outspoken  In 
favoring  and  defending  the  same,  as  essential 
to  progress  in  medicine,  while  the  lawyers 
appeared  tolerant  but  obviously  divided  be- 
tween support  and  opposition.  In  other 
words,  there  appeared  to  be  a  majority  sup- 
porting Investigations  In  man.  but  a  bard- 
core  minority  unalterably  opposed. 

This  opposition  of  the  clergy  was  based  on 
the  proposition  that  no  human  being  has 
the  right  to  permit  or  take  part  In  any  ex- 
periment that  risks  life  and/or  health  any 
more  than  he  has  the  right  to  take  his  own 
life.  Many  other  iirguments  from  the  clergy 
as  well  as  other  groups  have  appeared  since 
that  time. 

Although  much  of  the  Issue  has  revolved 
around  drugs  and  blologlcals.  discussions  are 
now  frequent  on  the  moral  aspects  of  serious 
biomedical  problems  Involving  moral  ques- 
tions as  mentioned  by  Dr.  Leake.  (1-10): 
1.  Contraception,  2.  Miscegenation,  3.  Abor- 
tion, 4.  Euthanasia,  5.  Organ  transplantation. 
6.  Hemodialysis.  7.  GeneOc  control.  8.  Artifi- 
cial Insemination.  9.  Use  of  pesticides,  10.  De- 
velopment of  new  chemicals. 

In  the  effort  to  seek  ways  of  resolving 
ethical  confusion  on  this  matter,  we  are  dis- 
covering two  things: 

1.  The  conflicting  values  of  society  are  at 
this  time  largely  Irreconcilable — that  Is  so- 
ciety Is  not  ready  to  place  a  high  priority  on 
long-term  health  policies. 

2  There  are  no  comfortable  absolutes  on 
which  to  rely  in  the  solution  of  this  group  of 
moral  dilemmas. 

The  general  moral  problem  Involves  the 
very  fundamental  question  of  what  are  we 
living  for?  The  disciplines  of  psychology  and 
socloloey  are  deeply  Involved  In  ethical  con- 
siderations. 

In  1856  Claude  Bernard  stated.  "Christian 
morals  forbid  only  one  thing — doing  111  to 
ones  neighbor.  Of  the  many  experiments  that 
may  be  tried  on  man  those  that  can  only  do 
harm  are  forbidden.  Those  that  are  harmless 
are  permissible,  and  those  that  do  good  are 
obligatory." 

The  safeguards  suggested  by  Bernard  were 
generallv  accepted  and  practiced  for  many 
years.  However,  the  ethics  outlined  were 
completely  disregarded  by  the  atrocities  of 
Nazi  Germany  in  the  name  of  clinical  Investi- 
gation. While  human  experiments  conducted 
under  the  declaration  of  Claude  Bernard  were 
on  subjects  who  had  given  consent,  those 
experiments  In  Nazi  Germany  were  on  un- 
willing subjects  with  utter  disregard  of 
Bernard's  criteria. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  clinical  Investigation 
had  become  common  practice  in  certain  parts 
of  Europe  by  the  time  of  the  Nazi  atrocities. 
It  became  evident  that  definite  rules  and 
regulations  well  beyond  those  of  Claude 
Bernard  must  be  formulated. 

In  respoiwe  to  this  demand  the  Nurem- 
berg Military  Tribunals  not  only  tried  and 
sentenced  the  Nazi  instigators  of  the  un- 
ethical investigations  but  also  developed  the 
Nuremberg  Rules.  The  first  Nuremberg  Rule 
stated :  "The  voluntary  consent  of  the  human 
subject  Is  absolutely  essential."  Nuremberg 
Rule  No.  2  states,  "The  experiment  should  be 
such  as  to  yield  fruitful  results  for  the  good 
of  society  vmprocurable  by  other  methods  of 
study  and  not  random  or  unnecessary  experi- 
ments in  nature."  Nuremberg  Rule  No.  3: 
"The  experiment  should  be  so  designed  and 
based  on  the  results  of  animal  experimenta- 
tion and  a  knowledge  of  the  natural  history 
of  the  disease  or  other  problems  under  study 
that  the  anticipated  results  will  Justify  the 
performance  of  the  experiment." 

These  Nuremberg  Rules  and  declarations 
have  been  largely  adopted  by  appropriate  re- 
search groups  throughout  Europe  and  the 
United  States  and  have  been  repeatedly  chal- 
lenged by  Individuals  and  organizations  in 
recent  years. 


These  challenges  and  continuing  concern 
and  criticisms  over  the  actual  practice  of 
clinical  investigation  in  recent  years  have 
stimulated  various  new  considerations. 

The  first  and  greatest  stimulus  for  con- 
sideration and  criticism  in  undoubtedly  due, 
principally,  to  the  tremendous  increase  In 
medical  research  with  the  liberal  support  of 
the  Federal  government  and  foundations.  In 
1940  the  total  expenditures  from  ill  sources 
for  medical  research  in  the  United  States 
were  calculated  at  $87  million. 

Only  27  years  later  expenditures  for  med- 
ical research  in  the  United  States  had  in- 
creased 20  times,  amounting  to  $2  billion  in 
1967.  The  great  expansion  of  money  available 
for  clinical  research  during  this  time  resulted 
In  the  building  and  manning  of  clinical  re- 
search centers  throughout  the  United  States, 
with  the  greatest  concentration  in  the  Mid- 
west and  East.  This  increase  in  clinical  re- 
search centers  naturally  resulted  in  the 
greater  demand  for  more  patients  and  more 
volunteers  with  whom  clinical  investigation 
could  be  increased  and  intensified. 

A  relatively  new  factor  in  the  dem.ind  for 
human  subjects  in  clinical  trials  was  the 
large  increase  in  volume  of  the  new  drugs 
and  biologies,  coupled  with  the  restrictive 
regulations  of  the  goveriunent,  particularly 
the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration.  Although 
some  of  this  testing  could  be  done  In  ani- 
mals, the  results  could  not  be  translated  into 
the  results  obtained  in  clinical  trials  on  hu- 
man subjects  and  were  not  acceptable  to  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration.  A  second  de- 
velopment which  increased  the  demands  for 
clinical  Investigation  was  the  growing  de- 
mand to  apply  all  new  Information  quickly 
and  broadlv  to  the  health  problems  of  the 
nation  generally.  A  further  stimulus  was  the 
sUtement  of  the  President  In  June  1966  at 
a  meeting  with  the  directors  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health:  "I  am  keenly  Interested 
to  learn  not  only  what  biomedical  research 
buys  but  what  are  the  payoffs  in  terms  of 
healthy  lives  for  our  citizens.  We  must  make 
sure  that  no  life-giving  discovery  is  locked 
up  in  the  laboratory." 

In  December  1964  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Heart  Disease.  Cancer  and  Stroke 
submitted  Its  report  to  the  President  and 
Mr  Lister  Hill.  Chairman,  testifying  before 
the  senate  sub-committee,  urged  a  fund  In- 
stead of  $50  million  asked  by  the  adminis- 
tration bill,  an  official  outlay  of  more  than 
$250  million  for  the  first  year  to  be  expanded 
to  an  accumulated  total  of  $3  billion  for  the 
5-year  plan  to  finance  a  network  of  medical 
complexes.  The  final  result  was  an  additional 
outlay  of  $340  million  made  available  to  the 
health  services  for  the  period  from  October 
1965  to  July  1968. 

This  gigantic  increase  in  funds  for  clinical 
research  centers  and  health  research  gen- 
erally stimulated  the  demand  for  more  ex- 
perimental treatments  on  patients  and  the 
assurance  of  full  protection  for  the  individ- 
ual rights  and  safety  of  these  patients  and 
volunteers  participating  in  related  clinical 
investigations.  Beecher  notes  that  "taking 
into  account  the  sound  and  increasing  em- 
phasis of  recent  years  that  experimentation 
in  man  must  precede  the  general  applica- 
tion of  new  therapy  to  patients  (plus  the 
great  sums  of  money  available),  there  is 
reason  to  fear  that  these  requirements  and 
these  resources  may  be  greater  than  the 
supply  of  responsible  investigators."  All  of 
this  heightens  the  problems  under  discus- 
sion— ( volunteer  participation ) . 

Medical  schools  and  university  hospitals 
are  Increasingly  dominated  by  investigators. 
Every  young  medical  man  knows  that  he 
will  never  be  promoted  to  a  tenure  post,  or 
a  professorship  in  a  major  medical  school, 
unless  he  has  proved  himself  as  an  investi- 
gator. If  the  ready  availability  of  money  for 
conducting  research  is  added  to  this  fact,  one 
can  see  how  great  the  pressures  are  on  the 
young  physician.  "Implementation  of  the 
recommendation  of  the  President's  Commls- 
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«lon  on  Hewt  Dli«a«e.  Cancer  and  Stroke 
mcHHs  that  lurtner  tsironomical  sums  ot 
money  will  become  available  for  researcb  In 
man." 

There  Is  increaalng  controversy  concern- 
ing the  consent  of  subjecu  In  human  ei- 
perimentatlon.  Although  the  publicity  on 
this  matter  has  occurred  largely  within  the 
last  three  or  four  years,  neither  the  prob- 
lem nor  the  argumenU  are  new.  Without  a 
doubt  the  beginning  was  in  1962  with  the 
debate  over  the  Kefauver-HarrU  Amend- 
ment m  the  Pood.  Drug  and  Coametic  Act. 
Although  there  waa  little  argument  at  that 
time  over  the  section  dealing  with  consent, 
there  eventually  followed  dlfflculUes  in  in- 
terpretlnt?  this  In  experimental  practice,  and 
presumably  some  overuse  of  the  Judgment 
exemption  clause  in  the  consent  provUlon 
of  the  legislation 

The  problems  and  Issues  regarding  human 
experlmentauon.    widely    discussed    in    1959. 
were  brought  up  again.  The  United  States 
Public   Health  Service  recognized  the  prob- 
lems In  human  experimentation  and  awarded 
a    $97,000    grant    to    the    Boston    University 
Law-Medlcine  Research  Institute  to  conduct 
a  study   of  actual   practices  In   Clinical   in- 
vestigations In  the  United  Slates  regarding 
legal,     moral     and    ethical     Issues.     Special 
studies  were  conducted  regarding  drug  trials, 
use  of  cMJttren  In  medical  research,  the  use 
of   prisoners  In   medical   research,   and   par- 
ticularly   the    legal    issue    of    the    informed 
consent    of   research    subject*   and    patlenu 
used  for  investigation.  This  3-year  study  was 
conducted  by  lawyers,  physicians  and  clini- 
cal   investigators    The   detailed    Hndlngs   of 
this  group  were  published  In  1963  under  the 
title    "Clinical    Investigation    in    Medicine", 
edited  by  Ladlmer  and  Newman.  The  current 
policies  of  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  appear  to  incorporate  many  of  the 
recommendations  made  by  this  government- 
sponsored  study. 

One  of  the  groups  of  human  experiments 
moKt  wldelv  publicized,  both  in  the  lay  presa 
and  in  the  medical  publications,  was  the  re- 
search project  which  included  the  injection 
of   live   cancer   cells   into   hospital    patlenta. 
whose   consent   was.    to   say    the   least,   very 
questionable,   and  evoked   extensive  adverse 
publicity.  As  a  specific  example,  a  pre&a  re- 
port  covering    this    investigation    was    pub- 
lished  in   the   fall   of   1965   under  the   title. 
"How  Doctors  Used  Patients  as  Guinea  Pigs" 
At   about   the   same   time   several   articles 
In  the  Wall  Street  Journal  credited  Dr.  Henry 
Beecher   with    the   remark.    "What   seem    to 
be   breaches  of   ethical   conduct    (In   falling 
to  get  Informed  consent)    are  by  no  means 
rare,  but  are  almost,  one  fears,  universal." 
The  anticipated  controversy  at  this  time  Is 
said  to  have  caused  one  major  research  in- 
stitution, the  Cleveland  Clinic,  to  substan- 
tially   reduce    Its    studies    involving    human 
subjects   because   of   the   present    legal   and 
ethical    questions    before   the   public.   Their 
Director  of  Research.  Dr.  Irving  Page,  stated. 
"We  don't  want  to  be  the  teat  case." 

In  January  1966  the  regent*  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  State  of  New  York,  acting 
under  their  responslblUtles  for  licensing  cf 
medical  men.  found  two  individuals.  Doctors 
Chester  Southan  and  Emanuel  Mander.  In- 
volved In  the  live  cancer  cell  experiment, 
guilty  of  unprofessional  conduct,  fraud  und 
deceit  In  the  practice  oi  medicine.  At  about 
the  same  time,  an  editorial  in  the  Journal 
of  the  American  Medical  Association  posed 
the  question.  "Whoever  Gave  the  InvesU- 
gator  the  God-like  Right  of  Choosing 
Martyrs?"  This  New  York  episode  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  nation-wide  survey  of  Umltauons 
and  obstacles  for  research  in  the  mentally 
retarded  by  Dr  Wolfensberger.  who  reported 
that  "When  experiment  was  mentioned  in 
connection  with  a  handicapped  individual, 
responses  were  not  only  strong  and  vehement 
but  at  times  absolutely   irrational  " 


Nobel  Laureate.  Dr.  Joshua  Lederberg.  dis- 
cussed these  issues  in  the  Washington  Post. 
April  23.  1967.  as  follows: 

"Modern  scientific  medicine  resU  on  con- 
trolled obaervaUons  of  human  beings.  Every 
person  who  Is  healthy  and  alive  and  has  been 
improved  by  medical  care  Is  indebted  to  a 
previous  person  who  took  some  risk  In  an  ex- 
periment for  the  benefit  of  his  fellows. 

"Clinical  experimentation  poses  some  of 
the  most  poignant  dilemmas  of  the  scientific 
responsibility  to  society,  but  the  responsibil- 
ity Is  shared  by  everyone  who  benefits  from 
modern  drugs  and  advanced  surgery.  Intem- 
perate articles  have  lately  been  leveled 
against  clinical  research  since  we  do  not  yet 
have  workable  norms.  Nevertheless,  for  every 
patient  who  may  have  been  abused  by  some 
in&ufflclently  regulated  clinical  trial,  a  thou- 
sand patlenU  suffered  by  being  untreated 
or  maltreated  with  scientifically  unsound  or 
less   than  Ideal  drugs  and   procedures. 

"In  a  society  dedicated  to  personal  liber- 
ties no  one  should  be  subjected  to  arbitrary 
risks  against  his  will,  hence  every  responsible 
physician  and  clinical  Investigator  should 
support  the  principle  of  noting  voluntary 
consent  for  the  basis  for  recruiting  subjects 
into  research  studies  which  involve  signifi- 
cant new  risks. 

"The  criteria  of  informed  consent  Is.  how- 
ever, controversial.  Ite  application  to  situa- 
tions Involving  trivial  risks  may  frustrate  ex- 
perimental design  for  a  trivial  advantage  of 
personal  security.  Equally  Important.  In- 
formed consent  requires  an  understanding 
of  experimental  medical  science  that  goes 
far  beyond  the  training  of  most  laymen  and 
sometimes  of  the  Investigators. 

"Will  It  be  necessary  for  every  patient  to 
have  the  advice  of  counsel  before  a  physician 
uses  any  technique  unknown  to  Hippocrates? 
Some  criticisms  of  sophisticated  medicine 
could  be  answered  only  by  such  an  authority. 
"The  ethical  Issue  rests  In  part  on  the 
vagueness  of  the  patient's  moral  responslbll- 
itv  for  participating  in  medical  progress  In 
contrast  to  the  legality  of  his  motives  and 
legal  rights  to  protect  his  body. 

"How  much  information  must  a  person 
have  before  he  could  prudently  risk  his  life? 
To  take  an  unhappy  example.  It  Is  plain  that 
iistronauts  had  ventured  to  take  one  of  the 
most  hazardous  of  occupations,  but  did  their 
informed  consent  reach  to  the  possibility 
that  trial  runs  on  the  ground  might  be  more 
hazardous  than  space  flight? 

"Yet  far  more  detailed  criteria  of  informed 
consent  are  being  proposed  for  medical  re- 
search with  grave  penalties  for  physicians 
and  institutions  who  would  substitute  their 
own  Judgments  for  legally  airtight  forms. 

■Rlik  Is  a  part  of  life,  but  the  purpose  of 
medicine  Is  to  mitigate  hazards.  No  subjects 
should  be  asked  to  make  any  sacrifices  that 
could  be  avoided,  and  especially  so  If  the  es- 
sential alms  of  clinical  Investigation  can  still 
be  achieved.  The  very  expression  risk  brings 
to  mind  Insurance,  and  there  is  an  Importan; 
step  that  we  could  take  to  rationalize  the 
particular  dissatisfaction  of  human  subjects. 
Beside  giving  their  knowing  consent,  they 
should  be  Insured  against  the  potentli.1  haz- 
ards, the  costs  of  premiums  being  accept- 
.ible  as  a  pl.iuslble  charge  to  the  research 
projects.  A  subject  who  has  possibly  suflered 
damages  in  an  experiment  should  not  have 
to  sue  for  redress,  on  a  claim  of  culpable 
negligence  or  fraudulent  information,  no 
more  than  should  an  industrial  employee  in 
a  potentially  hazardous  occupation. 

"The  registration  of  subjecU  for  r.ppro- 
prlate  levels  of  insurance  would  become  a 
self-enforcing  system  of  control,  particular- 
ly If  the  patient  were  required  "to  endoise  the 
registration.  It  would  then  be  a  cause  of  ac- 
tion it  a  patient  were  enticed  into  an  experi- 
ment without  being  Insured  at  a  level  appro- 
priate to  his  risks. 

"Accumulated  costs  of  the  premiums  would 


discourage  the  over  exposure  of  patients  to 
risks  beyond  the  significance  of  the  expected 
results.  Above  all.  the  Insurance  crncept 
would  provide  a  basis  of  evaluating  the  rights 
of  the  patient-subject  for  which  informed 
consent  might  be  an  ideal  but  practically  un- 
workable alternative. 

"Research  risk  Insurance  might  be  attacked 
as  adding  to  the  costs  of  research.  However, 
these  cosu  are  already  paid  in  the  currency 
of  the  risk  taken  by  the  subject  and  this  Is 
an  unfair  burden  that  should  be  accepted 
by  the  whole  community." 

It  appears  that  the  Insurance  concept  sug- 
gested by  Lederberg  Is  a  good  method  for  the 
volunteer  subject  and  the  investigiitor  to 
protect  themselves  against  financial  loss  in 
case  of  unforeseen  misfortunes  connected 
with  the  experimentation  and  that  results  in 
lawsuits. 

Most  hospitals,  rese.irch  centers,  research 
laboratories  and  physicians  already  carry 
liability  Insurance.  TTils  insurance  could  be 
arranged  to  cover  research  volunteers  specif- 
ically. As  a  matter  of  fact,  It  Is  probable 
that  this  insurance  coverage  is  already  ex- 
tensively employed. 

THE   EXTENT   OP   HtJMAN   EXPERIMENTATION 

Since  the  Issue  turned  on  some  known  and 
declared  instances  of  violations  of  medical 
ethics,  an  attempt  was  made  last  year  to  ob- 
tain nn  estimate  of  the  overall  extent  of  hu- 
man experimentation  in  the  United  States 

The  following  approaches  were  used : 

1.  A  survey  of  patient  categories  in  NIH 
supported  projects. 

2.  The  number  of  patients  Involved  In  NIH 
clinical  investigations. 

3.  A  number  of  research  and  training  grnnis 
projects  involving  humans  in  a  clinical  and 
non-cllnlcal  context. 

4.  The  number  of  projects  employed  In  the 
trials  of  some  familiar  drugs  and  vaccines. 

5.  The  number  of  drugs  tested  on  liumin 
subjects  by  the  pharmacological  Industry. 

6.  FDA  estimates  of  the  number  of  per- 
sons  subject    to   clinical    trials    with   drugs. 

7.  The  cost  of  drug  development  as  it 
related  to  human  experimentation. 

8.  The  estimated  number  of  projects  in- 
volving human  experimentation  In  the  Vet- 
erans Administration. 

9.  The  number  of  professional  personnel 
engaged  In  medical  research  In  the  United 
States. 

The  overall  message  from  these  items 
indicates  a  very  large  volume  of  human  re- 
search subjects. 
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THE     ETHICS     OF     CLINICAL     INVESTIOA  rlON     IN 
BRITAIN 

(Extract  from  British  Medical  Journ.il. 
1967.  Volume  3,  pages  429  and  430.  dated  12 
August  1967) 

Supervision  of  the  Ethics  of  Clinical  In- 
vestigations in  Institutions  Report  of  the 
Committee  Appointed  by  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians  of  London* 

Following  the  receipt  of  a  letter  on  5 
September  1966  on  this  subjec"  from  certain 
Fellows,  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians 
appointed  a  committee  to  consider  how  far 
supervision  of  clinical  investigation  was  re- 
quired, and.  If  it  was  required,  how  best  it 
might  be  effected. 

"The  de'^lgn  and  conduct  of  clinical  In- 
vestigation should  be  guided  by  a  code  oi 
ethical  practice,  and  the  Code  of  Ethics 
of  the  World  Medical  Association  (Declara- 
tion of  Helsinki)  Is  accepted  throughout 
the  civilized  world  ' 


•Members  of  the  Committee:  Sir  Max 
Rosenheim  (Chairman),  Dr.  F.  Avery  Jones, 
Dr.  G.  M.  Bull,  Professor  D.  V.  Hubble,  ^o- 
fessor  A.  C.  Dornhorst,  Dr.  J.  D.  N.  Nafcarro. 
Professor  D.  R.  Laurence.  Dr.  J.  P.  P  S^ock. 
Dr.  K.  Robson.  and  Dr.  P.  A.  Emerson. 


DECLARATION    OF    HELSINKI 

Recommendations  for  Doctors  In  Clinical 
Research 

Basic  Principles: 

•1  Clinical  research  must  conform  to  tne 
moral  and  scientific  principles  that  Justify 
medical  research  and  should  be  based  on 
laboratory  and  animal  experiments  or  other 
scientifically  established  facts. 

•2  Clinical  research  must  be  conducted 
only  by  scientifically  qualified  persons  and 
under  the  supervision  of  a  quaUfied  medical 

""••3  Clinical  research  cannot  legitimately 
be  carried  out  unless  the  Importance  of  the 
objective  is  in  proportion  to  the  Inherent 
risk  to  the  subject.  „^,.,rf 

•4  Every  clinical  research  project  should 
be  preceded  by  careful  assessment  of  Inher- 
ent risks  in  comparison  to  foreseeable  bene- 
fits to  the  subject  or  to  others." 

The  Committee  accepts  this  code  as  de- 
fining the  ethical  situation  and  considers 
that  all  clinical  Investigators  should  be 
familiar  with  It.  However,  because  of  the 
wide  varieties  of  research,  formal  codes  can 
provide  only  general  guidance,  and  their  ap- 
plication to  specific  problems  must  often  re- 
main a  matter  of  opinion. 

The  Committee  considers  that  It  Is  of  great 
importance  that  clinical  investigation  should 
be  free  to  proceed  without  unnecessary  inter- 
ference and  delay.  Imposition  of  rigid  or 
central  bureaucratic  controls  would  be  likely 
to  deter  doctors  from  undertaking  investiga- 
tions, and  If  this  were  to  happen  the  rate 
of  growth  of  medical  knowledge  would  In- 
evitably diminish,  with  resultant  delay  in 
advances  in  medical   care. 

The  Committee  is  satisfied  that  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  a  very  high  ethical 
standard  has  been  maintained  in  clinical  in- 
vestigations in  this  country. 

The  number  of  doctors  involved  In  clin- 
ical investigation  at  the  present  time  is  large 
md  is  likely  to  increase,  and  the  types  of 
investigation  are  tending  to  become  more 
complex.  The  Committee  considers  that  it  has 
now  become  necessary  for  a  procedure  to  be 
available  for  the  ethical  guidance  of  clinical 
investigators.  The  provision  of  such  guid- 
ance would  not  only  serve  to  allay  under- 
standable anxiety  in  the  public,  but  would 
be  appreciated  bv  clinical  invesUgators  them- 
selves when  faced  with  ethical  problems. 

The  Committees  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations are  as  follows: 

( 1 )  The  planning  and  conducting  of  clin- 
ical investigations  demand  skill,  experience, 
and  judgment.  Difficult  ethical  problems  oc- 
easlonallv  arise  and  even  the  most  experi- 
enced workers  would  often  welcome  the 
opinion  and  advice  of  their  peers. 

(2)  The  competent  authority,  for  exam- 
ple—Board of  Governors,  Medical  School 
Council,  Hospital  Management  Committee, 
or  equivalent  body  in  non-medical  institu- 
tions—has a  responsibiUty  to  ensure  that  all 
clinical  Investigations  carried  out  within  Its 
hospital  or  institution  are  ethical  and  con- 
ducted with  the  optimum  technical  skill  and 
precautions  for  safety.  This  responsibility 
would  be  discharged  if,  in  medical  institu- 
tions where  clinical  investigation  is  carried 
out    it  were  ensured  that  all  projects  were 

approved  bv  a  group  of  doctors,  including 
those  experienced  In  clinical  investigation. 
This  group  should  satisfy  Itself  of  the  ethics 
of  all  proposed  investigations.  In  non-medtcal 
institutions  or  wherever  cUnlcal  investiga- 
•lon-that  is.  any  form  of  experiment  on 
men— is  conducted  by  investigators  with 
qualifications  other  than  medical,  the  super- 
•  isory  group  should  always  include  at  least 
one  medically  quaUfied  person  with  experi- 
ence in  clinical  investigation. 

(3)  The   Committee   deliberately   refrains 
from   formulating   precise   rules   for   super- 
vision because  the  way  In  which  thU  could 
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best  be  organized  mtist  vary  with  different 
Institutions.  The  variety  of  investigations 
and  the  Iniportance  of  not  discouraging  the 
proper  acquisition  of  knowledge  that  may 
prove  useful  in  caring  for  the  sick  makes  it 
necessary  for  each  project  to  be  considered 
separately. 

(4)  Procedures  involving  Interference 
with  normal  function  in  volunteers  carried 
out  for  purposes  of  education  rather  than 
investigation — for  example,  the  use  of  drugs 
m  student  practical  classes — pose  special 
problems  because  of  the  student-teacher  re- 
lationship and  should  be  subject  to  the  same 
supervision.  (M.  L.  Rosenheim.  President) 

THE  ETHICS  OF  CLINICAL  IWVESTICATION  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Medical  societies  In  the  United  States  have 
also  accepted  the  guiding  principles  of  the 
Helsinki  Code. 

The  following  organizations  have  endorsed 
the  ethical  principles  approved  In  the  Decla- 
ration of  Helsinki  and  approved  In  1964  by 
the  World  Medical  Association  concerning 
hximan   experimentation: 

1.  American  Federation  for  Clinical  Re- 
search 

2.  American  Society  for  Clinical  Investiga- 
tion „ 

3    Central  Society  for  Clinical  Research 

4.  American  College  of  Physicians 

5.  American  College  of  Surgeons 

6.  Society  of  Pediatric  Research 

7.  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics 

8.  American  Medical  Association 


GENERAL  POLICY  AT  THE  TECHNICAL  CENTER 

Concerning  research,  patients  at  the  Clini- 
cal Center  for  Medical  Research  of  the  United 
States  Public   Health   Service,   Topping   has 

said: 

"An  over-rldlng  principle  governing  our 
clinical  studies  is  that  the  welfare  of  in- 
dividual human  beings  take  precedence 
over  every  other  consideration.  Medical  pro- 
cedures or  therapy  substantially  different 
from  accepted  general  medical  practices  are 
often  an  essential  component  of  clinical 
medical  research.  This  offers  the  only  means 
of  acquiring  certain  information  necessary 
to  solve  the  problems  of  the  diseases  and 
disorders  that  afflict   man." 

Not  only  is  participation  in  research  proj- 
ects purely  voluntary,  the  individual  volun- 
teer gives  'his  signed  consent  to  take  part  in 
the  proposed  research  project.  Each  patient 
and  volunteer  shall  be  given  an  oral  explana- 
tion, particularly  of  any  hazards,  In  terms 
suited  to  his  comprehension,  and  this  in- 
formation should  be  given  to  the  patient  on 
a  continuing  basis.  A  summary  record  of 
this  information  and  its  communication  to 
the  patient  will  be  kept.  Patient  consent  Is 
required— specific  and  written— either  by  the 
patient   or   the   next  of   kin. 

on  July  1,  1966,  the  Surgeon  General  of 
the  Public  Health  notified  heads  of  Institu- 
tions receiving  Public  Health  Service  grants 
that  the  above  policy  applied  to  all  grants 
and  awards.  The  notification  was  in  the 
form  of  a  revision  of  Policy  and  Procedure 
Order  129  (PPO -129), 

PPO   =129   assigned   responsibility   to   the 
institution  receiving  the  grant  and  requires 
the  grantees  to  obtain  and  keep  documentary 
evidence  of  informed  consent  and  group  re- 
views in  decisions  on  the  use  of  human  sub- 
jects. No  award  or  grant  of  any  type  involv- 
ing human  subjects  (after  November  1966) 
will  be  accepted  for  review  unless  the  Public 
Health  Service  has  approved  an  institution- 
wide  assurance.  This  assurance  must  convey, 
among  other  things,  that  group  reviews  and 
decisions  of  that  institution  wlU  be  carried 
out  in   reference   to  the   appropriateness  of 
the  methods  used  to  obtain  informed  con- 
sent. Records  of  group  reviews  and  decisions 
on   the   use   of   human  subjects  and  of  in- 
formed consent  must  be  developed  and  kept 
by  the  institution,  in  order  that  acceptable 
assurance  be  recognized  and  established. 


On  December  12,  1966,  the  Surgeon  General 
of  Public  Health  Service  In  a  report  on  clar- 
ification of  the  procedure  on  clinical  research 
and  InvestlgaUon  Involving  human  subjects, 
explained  the  application  of  PPO  »129  to 
include  investigations  In  the  behavioral  and 
social  sciences. 

This  new  guidance  and  direction  now  goes 
beyond  the  institutes  and  the  clinical  center 
at  Bethesda  to  embrace  the  entire  extra- 
mural clinical  research  program  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service,  Including  Institutions  and 
projects  it  supports  In  foreign  countries.  In 
the  United  States  this  probably  Includes 
most  of  the  hospitals  affiliated  with  univer- 
sity medical  schools. 

The  Public  Health  Service  conOnues  to 
seek  guidance  on  Issues  which  pervade  the 
pursuit  of  clinical  Investigation.  The  Public 
Health  Service  has  awarded  a  $100,000  grant 
to  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences in  Boston  to  support  an  Inquiry  Into 
the  moral  and  ethical  basis  for  research  In- 
volving human  subjects.  This  study  wUl  In- 
volve a  series  of  conference  discussions,  in 
which  lawyers  and  sociologists  as  well  as 
physicians  and  scientists  will  participate, 
based  on  a  prepared  analysis  of  various  as- 
pects of  the  problem. 

THE  VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION 

The  Veterans'  Administration  maintains 
the  largest  public  hospital  system  In  the 
world  and  is  very  active  in  clinical  InvesU- 
gatlon.  In  1964  the  Veterans'  Administration 
abandoned  Its  policy  of  oral  consent  for  ex- 
periments on  Investigational  drugs  and  re- 
quired the  consent  from  the  patient  to  be 
secured  by  his  signature  or  that  of  his  next 
of  kin. 

"Ethical  and  scientific  considerations  dic- 
tate, however,  that  these  investigations  must 
be  undertaken  only  after  mature  thought, 
under  rigorously  defined  and  controlled  con- 
ditions, and  under  circumstances  that  will 
minimize  the  dangers  of  predictable  or  un- 
predictable hazards.  The  basic  principle  on 
which  all  such  investigations  must  rest  Is 
that-human  beings  have  inalienable  rights 
that  supersede  all  other  considerations  that 
may  be  rai.sed  in  the  name  either  of  science 
or  of  the  general  public. 

"The  responsibiUty  of  the  physician  for  the 
physical  and  mental  well-being  of  persons  In 
his  care  and  for  observance  of  the  ethics  ol 
his  profession  cannot  be  over-ridden  by  any 
element  of  study  or  research  that  is  inter- 
jected into  the  relationship  between  the 
physician  or  surgeon  and  persons  in  his 
care." 

There  are  several  echelons  of  review  or 
ethical  considerations  in  clinical  programs. 
These  begin  with  the  local  Research  and 
Education  Committee  (established  in  each 
Veterans  Administration  installation  where 
research  is  carried  on).  Then  it  goes  on  to 
the  Hospital  or  Center  Director,  with  a  fur- 
ther review  by  the  appropriate  research  co- 
ordination at  Central  Office  in  Washington, 
DC. 


THE  FOOD  AND  DRUG  ADMINISTRATION 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  implementation  of  the  only 
Federal  law  there  is  which  specifically  re- 
quires the  subject's  consent  for  participation 
in  an  experiment.  The  provision  has  to  do 
vrith  new  drug  experiments  and  reads  as 
follows : 

"Experts  using  such  drugs  for  investiga- 
tional purposes  certify  to  such  manufacturer 
or  sponsor  that  they  will  inform  any  human 
beings  for  whom  such  drugs  are  being  used 
for  investigational  purposes,  and  will  o>ilaln 
the  consent  of  such  human  beings  or  their 
reoresentatives  except  where  they  deem  it 
contrary  to  the  best  interests  of  human 
beings." 

It  win  be  noted  that  the  language  of  the 
law  does  not  specify  that  the  consent  be  in 
writing,  however,  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration in  rule-making  pursuant  to  the  law 
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now  require*  the  BUblecfs  signature,  or  If 
not.  that  there  be  a  recorded  statement  of 
why  not.  We  understand  that  the  term  ■■in- 
formed" ha«  been  dropped  from  the  FDA 
regulations.  The  sUtute.  in  effect  since  Its 
passage  In  1963.  was  left  to  speak  for  Itself 
until  the  human  experlmenUtlon  controversy 

of  last  year 

avuu^Mr 

It  may  be  concluded  that  controls  specify- 
ing the  consent  of  human  beings  In  cUnlc&l 
research  have  been  In  effect  In  one  form  or 
another  over  the  past  many  years,  but  that 
these  are  now  Increasing  In  number  and  In 
detail.  It  may  also  be  concluded  that  all 
agencies,  and  especially  the  Public  Health 
Service,  are  Implementing  a  series  of  vol- 
unteer steps  to  protect  both  the  subjects 
and  the  performers  of  Investigations  in  the 
achievement  of  health  goals  of  the  nation. 
It  Is  loo  early  to  determine  whether  or  not 
Public  Health  Service  reacted  too  quickly 
to  the  "danger",  whether  it  overacted,  or 
whether  the  reaction  Itself  does  not  Imply 
a  greater  degree  of  unethical  practice  than 
do  the  actual  facts. 

Selections    From    NRC    Conference — Use    of 
Human  Subjects  in  Safety  Evaluation  of 
Food   and  Chemicals,  November   1967 
Dr.  KxiTH  Cannon.  Chairman.  Defining  safe 
levels  for  feed  and  drugs  and  characterizing 
hazards  Is  deeply  rooted  In   animal   experi- 
mentation, but  the  Information  so  obtained 
Is   precarious   and   lacks   the   power   that   Is 
gained  If  controlled  fiuman  studies  can  con- 
firm  the  conclusions  reached   from  animal 
studies." 

Our  task  is  to  set  forth  the  dictates  of  the 
scientific  approach,  the  logic  of  science,  to 
see  how  they  may  be  reconciled  with  the 
ethical  and  more  standards  and  with  the 
constraints  that  are  Imposed  on  scientific 
endeavor  by  the  contemporary  mores  of  our 
society. 

W.  J.  Hates,  Jr,  Because  man  Is  unique. 
I  would  like  to  emphasize  one  of  the  most 
important  and  certainly  the  most  neglect- 
ed questions  concerned  with  tests  In  man. 
namely.  Is  it  right  to  release  a  biologically 
active  chemical  for  general  use  without  first 
studying  Its  safety  in  man  under  conditions 
that  permit  careful  scientific  obsen^tion? 

Edwaeo  J.  Bloustein.  The  tradition  of  free 
Inquiry  Involves  more  restraint  than  would 
at  first  sight  appear  to  be  the  case.  The 
pursuit  of  truth  is  Indeed  a  compelling  moral 
force  but  It  meets  and  must  accommodate 
Itself  to  other  values  that  have  an  equal  or 
greater  claim  to  the  scientist's  allegiance. 
Chief  among  these  are  the  preservation  of 
hviman  life  and  human  dignity. 

The  scientist  must  be  free  to  study  any- 
thing. In  this  sense  he  Is  at  war  with  his 
culture.  No  aspect  of  It  Is  so  sacred,  none  so 
loved  and  cherished  as  to  be  beyond  Illumi- 
nation of  Intelligence.  But  the  scientist,  al- 
though at  war  with  his  culture  In  one  sense. 
Is  a  child  of  it  In  another.  He  must  eschew 
the  moral  arrogance  that  would  Justify  In 
terms  of  research  results,  what  is  an  Insult 
to  the  human  spirit  In  terms  of  research 
method.  He  can  and  should  use  human  sub- 
jects for  experimental  purposes,  but  he  may 
do  so  only  If  he  Is  sensitive  to  people's  rights 
to  determine  what  happens  to  them&elves, 

'Research  involving  hiunan  subjecu  Is  an 
affront  to  the  dignity  and  Integrity  of  the 
human  subject  or  institution  If  carried  on 
without  consent  or  without  the  appropriate 
form  of  consent.  It  violates  our  sense  of 
what  human  beings  are  or  what  certuln  hu- 
man Institutions  are  to  subject  them  to  cer- 
tain kinds  of  study  without  consent." 
Inherent  lirnitations  on  studies  en  human 
subjects 
A.  C.  PkAzm,  1.  The  nature  of  the  accept- 
able risk. 

Many  biological  effects  may  be  effectively 
studied  In  animals.  Including  death  of  the 
animal.  While  steps  should  be  taken  to  limit. 
Insofar    as    possible,    pain    or    suffering    In 


animal  studies.  It  Is  obvious  that  there  Is 
an  enormously  greater  scope  In  the  risk  that 
might  be  acceptable  in  animal  as  compared 
with  human  studies. 

2.  Permissible  dosage  range. 

In  animal  studies  the  dose  range  studied 
commonly  includes  doses  that  cause  severe 
toxic  effects  or  even  death  of  the  animal.  In 
human  studies  It  U  only  possible  to  work  In 
the  dose  range  causing  no  more  than  minor 
reversible  effects. 

3    Possible  experimental  situations. 

Special  experimental  situations  which 
assist  in  the  Interpretation  of  the  effects  of 
a  chemical  may  be  created  In  laboratory  ani- 
mals. This  Is  rarely  possible  In  human  volun- 
teers. 

4.  Methods  of  assessment  of  biological 
effects. 

Detailed  study  of  effects  Is  often  much 
easier  In  experimental  animals:  survival  Is 
not  always  essential;  postmortem  examina- 
tion can  be  done  Immediately  after  death 
and  this  may  be  more  Informative  than  bi- 
opsy studies.  In  human  studies,  the  amount 
of  detailed  Investigation  of  effects  that  are 
possible  may  be  extremely  limited, 

5.  Numbers  available  lor  experiment. 
Statistical  analysis  of  results  and  com- 
parison t>etween  differently  treated  groups 
l,s  often  necessary.  ThU  calls  for  the  use  of 
relatively  large  numbers  of  animals.  With 
human  volunteers,  and  even  sometimes  with 
patients  the  numl>ers  tend  to  be  small,  and 
adequate  sutlstlcal  analysis  may  be  difficult, 

6.  Human  time  scale. 

In  some  investigations  It  may  be  helpful 
to  study  animals  with  a  shorter  life-span  and 
more  rapid  rate  of  metabolism,  growth,  and 
development  than  man.  In  human  studies 
one  can  only  study  within  the  human  time- 
scale;  some  long-term  effects  may  only  occur 
alter  a  period  of,  say  25  years.  Unless  earlier 
changes  can  be  recognized,  this  may  have  no 
predictive  value. 

7.  Effect  of  ethical  considerations  and  veto. 
There  are.  of  course,  ethical  considerations 

that  arise  in  animal  as  well  as  In  human 
studies.  Nevertheless  these  matters  are  more 
difficult  and  more  complex  In  connection 
with  Investigations  In  man;  this  effects  the 
choice  of  subjects  and  the  relationship  of  the 
subject  to  tfti  experimental  study.  Most  peo- 
ple consider  th^  there  should  be  a  contin- 
uing power  of  veto  by  the  subject  as  well  as 
by  some  supervising  authority.  This  Imposes 
further  potential  restrictions  on  this  type  of 
investigation. 

Samuel  E.  Stumpf,  Ph,  D.,  Vanderbllt  Uni- 
versity, Clinical  Research  Center,  What  Is  the 
Justlflratlon  for  using  human  beings  as  sub- 
JecU  for  medical  experimentation? 

Consent.  In  my  Judgment,  Is  made  or  ex- 
pected to  carry  far  too  great  a  burden.  There 
.are  after  all  too  many  limitations  to  this  ele- 
ment of  consent.  Consent  cannot  transform 
something  Intrinsically  wrong  Into  right.  At 
best  the  Investigator  Is  asking  to  be  trusted 
In  exchange  for  a  promise  that  he  will  take 
every  precaution.  Consent  can  be  obtained 
through  a  species  of  "duress".  Imagine  the 
subtle  pressures  at  work  when  prisoners  or 
medical  students  are  asked  to  volunteer.  The 
most  serious  criticism  of  the  experimental 
use  of  human  beings  Is  that  humans  are  used 
as  objects  or  things.  The  relationship  is  to  be 
preserved  wherein  the  subject  Is  not  merely 
used  as  a  thing  but  Is  treated  as  a  person. 

If  Investigators  use  none  but  legally  com- 
petent adults  for  medical  experimentation 
and  make  full  disclosure  to  secure  Intelligent 
and  Informed  consent,  the  problems  will 
largely  disappear  Yet  even  this  will  not  guar- 
antee absolute  safety  to  the  Investigator,  but 
I  assume  that  sclentlsta  who  areosklng  lay- 
men to  risk  life  and  limb  and  health  In  thp 
Interesta  of  science  and  the  advancement  of 
human  knowledge  are  not  looktnn  themselves 
for  absolute  personal  security.  It  Is  the  use 
In  experlmenu  of  such  subJecU  as  Infant 
children.    IncompetenU   In   mental    Institu- 


tions, unconsentlng  soldiers  subject  to  medi- 
cal discipline — as  has  been  done — that  la  In- 
defensible and  I  suggest  that  no  rational  so- 
cial order  should  tolerate  It, 

Perhaps  we  can  develop  some  scheme  pat- 
terned aftar  the  workman's  compensation 
laws  so  that  any  person  injured  In  legitimate 
medical  experimentations  will  be  compen- 
sated regardless  of  fault.  This  would  shift 
some  of  the  risk  and  cost  to  the  general  pub- 
lic—the ulUmate  beneficiary  of  all  scientific 
advances,  (Ann,  Int,  Med.) 

The  mores  of  biomedical  reaearcli 
Walsh  McDermott,  M.D..  P.A.C.P..  Sep- 
tember 1067,  When  the  needs  of  society  come 
In  head-on  conflict  with  the  rlgbta  of  an  In- 
dividual someone  has  to  play  God,  In  clinical 
Investigation  the  power  to  decide  the  par- 
ticular case  In  fwlnt  Is  clearly  vested  In 
someone  else,  for  example,  a  duly  elected 
government  ofHclal. 

The  end  does  not  Justify  the  means  In  mat- 
ters concerning  the  Individual  and  his  so- 
ciety. 

Without  too  deep  reflection  it  seems  to  me 
that  society's  actually  having  a  right  here 
Is  a  relatively  new  phenomenon  that  is 
chiefly  derived  from  the  demonstration  that 
knowledge  gained  by  studies  In  a  few  humans 
can  show  us  how  to  operate  programs  of 
great  practical  benefit  to  the  group. 

Society  may  not  have  given  us  a  clear  blue- 
print for  clinical  Investlg.itlon  but  It  has 
long  given  us  Immense  trust  to  handle  moral 
dilemmas  of  other  sorts,  including  many  in 
which.  In  effect,  we  have  to  play  God.  "Some- 
how somewhere  in  this  question  of  human 
experimentation,  as  In  so  many  other  aspects 
of  our  society,  we  will  have  to  learn  how  to 
InstltuUonallze.  playing  God'  while  still 
maintaining  the  key  elements  of  a  free  so- 
ciety." 

CONCLUSION 

Dr,  Haolet  Atkins.  Great  Britain,  If  thert 
are  problems — ethical,  scientific  and  ever, 
mathematical— associated  with  controlled 
trails.  It  nevertheless  remains  the  case  that 
this  technology  holds  out  greater  promise 
for  advance  In  therapy  than  any  yet  devised. 
More  Important,  however.  It  Is  that  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  scientific  basis  upon  which 
such  trials  are  constituted  will  insure,  so  far 
as  possible,  that  the  undesirable  state  of  af- 
fairs prevailing  In  medicine  during  the  first 
half  of  this  century  will  never  be  repealed 
to  the  extent  of  producing  so  many  false 
trials  and  so  many  unnecessary  and  un- 
worthy modes  of  therapy. 
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NEW  YORK'S  METROPOLIT.^N 
TRANSIT  AUTHORITY 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  late  last 
week.  Gov,  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  of  New- 
York .  made  public  an  epochal  transpor- 
tation plan  for  the  Metropolitan  New 
York  area.  The  plan  was  prepared  and 
•submitted  by  the  newly  constituted 
Metropolitan  Transportation  Authority, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  William 
J,  Ronan,  The  MTA  is  the  successor  to 
the  Metropolitan  Commuter  Transporta- 
tion Authority,  and  it  has  substantially 
broadened  responsibilities  and  power. 

This  plan  deals  with  transportation  on 
a  regional  basis  and  on  a  basis  of  coordi- 
nation of  all  means  of  mass  transit.  It  Is 
truly  modern  in  concept,  farslghted,  and 
appropriately  broad  in  scope  and  repre- 
sents an  enormous  step  forward  in  trans- 
portation planning. 

Enlightened  transportation  planning  is 
crucial,  for  an  urban  transportation  sys- 
tem is  the  steelwork  around  which  a 
metropolitan  area  takes  shape.  The  de- 
velopment of  a  transportation  system 
cannot  merely  come  as  an  afterthought 


to  other  steps  in  the  process  of  urban 
development.  Transportation  decisions 
we  make  today  will  determine  the  shape 
of  the  urban  environment  In  which  we 
will  live  and  work  until  the  year  2000. 
I  am  particularly  pleased  to  note  the  de- 
termination to  develop  reliever  airports 
for  general  aviation  at  convenient  loca- 
tions This  may  serve  to  alleviate  the  con- 
gestion at  our  major  metropolitan  alr- 

''^This  plan  is  not  perfect,  1  am  sure, 
nor  does  it  provide  us  with  aU  the  an- 
swers to  the  greut  problems  of  urban 
transportation,  but  It  is  a  giant  and 
historic  move  to  unify  mass  transit  in 
at  least  one  metropolitan  region.  In  par- 
ticular, it  seeks  to  come  to  grips  with 
the  crucial  need  to  provide  for  the  Inter- 
dependence of  city  and  suburb.  It  Is  the 
suburbs  that  will  absorb  the  greatest  part 
of   an   estimated   Increase   of   7    to    15 
million    In    the    population    of    metro- 
poUtan  New  York  in  the  next  two  dec- 
ades. At  the  same  time,  there  will  be 
continued  growth  in  Jobs  in  the  Man- 
hattan central  business  district.  As  tne 
plan  notes: 

To  man  this  huge  office  complex  and  to 
serve  It,  we  must  make  provision  to  trans- 
port growing  numbers  of  people  from  the 
Cuter  reaches  of  the  city  and  the  suburb. 
Our  ability  to  get  people  to  their  Joba 
and  goods  to  the  marketplace  Is  a  f.infia- 
mental  challenge  in  a  rapidly  urbanizing 
society. 


The  state  of  New  York  has  been  most 
enterprising  in  meeting  the  responsibil- 
ities of  state  government  In  a  modern 
era  Under  Governor  Rockefeller  s  lead- 
ership there  has  been  enormous  prog- 
ress in  education,  health  anti  welfare. 
New    York   has   combined    imaginative 
planning   with   the   technique   of    pre- 
financing to  get  action  in  the  critical 
fields  of  water  pollution  and  transpor- 
tation. The  voters  of  the  State  have  ap- 
proved a  "pure  waters"  bond  issue  of  51 
billion  and.  last  November,  a  transpor- 
tation bond  is.sue  of  $2,5  bUlion,  The  plan 
presented  to  Governor  Rockefeller  by  the 
Metropolitan  Transportation  Authority 
and  announced  by  him  represents  an- 
other creative,  innovative  step  m  the 
renewal  and  rebuilding  of  New  York  s 
urban  areas  and  in  reforming  the  in- 
stitutions of   government  to  mee»,  the 
needs  of  a  changing  society 

New  York's  example  will.  I  hope,  oe 
of  great  use  to  all  other  States  with 
metropolitan  complexes, 

Mr  President.  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  article  and  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  with 
regard  to  this  plan  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Bettek  Tkansportation  Ahead 
A  brighter  dav  for  metropolitan  transpor- 
tation is  dawning.  The  comprehensive  plan 
submitted  yesterday  to  Governor  Rockefeiler 
bv  the  Metropolitan  Commuter  Iransoorta- 
tion  Authority  gives  real  promise  of  bringing 
great  improvements  to  subway  riders  and  to 
commuters  alike  within  the  next  ten  years. 

A  Second  Avenue  subway,  extending  into 
the  fast-growing  northeast  Bronx;  new  sub- 
way lines  into  various  parta  of  Queens,  and 
a  Long  Island  RaU  Road  connection  that  wui 


speed  travelers  In  twenty  minutes  from  Ken- 
nedy international  Airport  into  a  mammoth 
new  Commuter  Transportation  Center  at 
Third  Avenue  and  East  48th  Street  are  among 

^^ThVS'.  made  possible  by  voter  approval 
last  November  of  the  $2.5-bllllon  transporta- 
tion bond  issue.  Is  still  tentative.  Although 
Dr  William  J.  Ronan.  chairman  of  tne 
MC.T.A.  and  his  staff  have  had  many  dis- 
cussions with  the  City  Planning  Commission 
and  county  and  local  planning  agencies  else- 
where in  the  area,  the  program  has  not  yet 
been  submitted  to  Mayor  ""f^J^y  ""?  "1! 
Board  of  Estimate  for  approval.  The  Gover- 
nor and  the  Legislature  must  UkewUe  give 

"^Neverthiress  the  plan's  publication  Is  an 
epic  forward  step  In  the  >on8  struggle  for 
unifying  mass  transportation  In  this  area. 
Since,  in  the  main.  It  conforms  to  the  flnd- 
ines  of  the  Trlstate  Transportation  Commis- 
sion the  ofBclal  planning  agency  for  the 
metropolitan  district,  Ite  basic  features  are 
not  likely  to  be  fundamentally  altered. 

'The  plan  recognizes  that  the  Manhattan 
business  and  financial  district,  south  of  Cen- 
tral Park  Is  and  will  continue  to  be  the 
essential  base  for  the  economic  well-being  of 
the  entire  area.  The  aim  is  to  Improve  the 
mass  transit  facilities  that  carry  more  than 
two  million  people  dally  In  and  out  of  this 
area  from  the  outer  reaches  of  the  city  and 

''^Thf  program  will  be  costly.  But,  In  the 
light  of  projections  forecastU.g  a  growth  of 
ie'ven  mnilon  people  In  'n«"°P''»Jf"  P^P^;; 
latlon  by  1986.  that  cost  merely  mirrors  the 

''^Sne  unfortunate  defect  Is  that  the 
M  C  T  A  —which  tomorrow  becomes  the  Met- 
rODOlltan  Transportation  Agency— Is  limited 
to^he  boundarfes  of  New  Yo'-k  State.  Such 
aspects  of  the  plan  as  the  project  to  electrify 
the  ErlP-LBckawanna  Railroad  between  Suf- 
fem  and  Port  Jervls  will  be  pointless  unless 
New  Jersey  modernizes  the  section  within 
That  state.'However,  drawbacks  of  this  K,nd 
are  relatively  inconsequential  against  the 
fact  that  at  long  last  New  York  has  a  plan- 
and  real  hope  that  It  will  be  translated  Into 
action. 


TWO-PHASE  proposal:   82.9  Bn,LiON  TRANsrr 
PLAN  fob  New  York  Area  Links  Stjbwats, 

RaH^S.      AniPORTS-PROGRAM      BY      GOVERNOR 
CALLS   TOR   $16    Bn-LION    IN    FIRST    10    YEARS 

(By  Richard  W^ltkln) 

A  sweeping  $2.9-bllllon  blueprint  for  ex- 
panding the  city's  subway  system  and  over- 
hauling other  mass-transit  In  the  area  was 
made  public  yesterday  by  Governor  Rockefel- 
ler and  his  chief  transportation  adviser,  Dr, 
William  J.  Ronan,  ,„„„  r'r.m 

The  plan,  drawn  up  by  Metropolitan  Com- 
muter Ttansportatlon  Authority,  which  Dr 
Roman  heads  is  designed  to  ease  the  burdeiis 
of  rus^-hour  congestion,  speed  travel  time  to 
work  on  both  subways  and  commuter  trains, 
and  facilitate  access  to  Kennedy  Interna- 
tional Airport  and  airports  handling  private 

^  At  a  news  conference  at  which  the  plan 
was  announced.  Governor  Rockefeller  stepped 
to  the  podium  from  a  front-row  seat  and 

said:  ,  .  . 

•I  think  we  have  been  witnessing  a  his- 
toric event."  ^        ^.        . 

He  explained  that  it  was  the  first  time  in 
the  nation's  history  that  there  had  been  a 
total  regional  approach  to  mass  transporta- 
tion in  which  all  modes  of  travel  were  pulled 
together. 

FUNDS   FROM    BOND   ISSUE 

Of  the  $l.6-blllion  needed  for  the  Initial 
lO-vear  phase,  $800-mllllon  would  come  from 
the  $2.5-bUllon  bond  Issue  the  voters  ap- 
prove in  November.  $200-mllUon  from  the 
city,  and  the  rest  from  authority  bonds  and 
Federal  aid. 


Among  the  major  second-phase  projects  in 
the  program  was  "a  new  mldtown  distribu- 
tion system  along  57th.  48th.  42d.  and  33rd 

Str66t8  *' 

The  details  of  the  mldtown  distribution 
system  are  far  from  resolved,  and  various 
technologies  might  be  used. 

Among  those  suggested  In  the  blueprint 
were  high-speed  moving  sidewalks,  small  rail 
cars  or  "other  guided  systems  to  Unk  termi- 
nals stores,  offices,  theatres  and  other  CBD 
(Central  Business  District)  travel  polnta 

Among  the  major  projecta  of  the  first  phase 
would  be: 

A  new  subway  under  Second  Avenue  in 
Manhattan  extending  north  from  34th  Street 
to  the  Bronx,  ThU  would  relieve  the  enor- 
mous congestion  on  the  IRT  Lexington  Ave- 
nue line,  ^ . 

A  new  Bronx  line  connecting  the  Second 
Avenue  project  with  the  existing  Dyre  Ave- 
nue and  Upper  Pelham  Bay  lines.  Bronx  resl- 
denta,  including  those  who  will  move  into 
projected  housing  developments  such  as  Co- 
OP  City,  would  be  able  to  ride  to  work  down 
the  Second  Avenue  line  or  take  other  trains 
that  would  cut  west  on  Sixty-Third  otreet 
and  continue  dovm  the  Sixth  Avenue  BMT 
tracks  or  on  the  Seventh  Avenue  IRT,  There 
would  be  no  need  to  change  trains. 

Extensive  new  service  in  Queens.  One  ad- 
dition would  be  a  new  express  subway  on 
the  Long  Island  Railroad's  right-of-way  to 
Forest  Hills  There  would  also  be  new  spurs 
along  the  Long  Island  Expressway  to  the 
Queens  College  area  and  to  southeast  Queens 
along  the  Long  Island's  Atlantic  branch  as 
far  as  Springfield  Boulevard.  Riders  could 
reLh  either  East  Side  or  West  Side  offices 
without  change  of  trains  by  heading  down 
second.  Sixth  or  Seventh  Avenue  after  com- 
ing through  the  new  63d  Street  tunnel. 

A  Long  Island  Rail  Road  spur  to  Kennedy 
international  Airport.  It  would  provide  20- 
mlnute  service  from  Manhattan  with  only 
one  intermediate  stop,  at  Jamaica. 

Less  ambitious  extensions  In  Brooklyii  and 
rehabilitation  of  the  Staten  Island  railway 
to  accommodate  population  growth  accel- 
erated by  opening  of  the  Verrazano-Narrows 

Brlcic6 

A  Lorg  Island  Rail  Road  connection  from 
the  63d  Street  tunnel  under  Third  Avenue  to 
a  new  terminal  at  about  48tn  Street.  This 
long-projected  scheme  would  end  the  old 
problem  of  the  Long  IsL.ndcr  who  worked  on 
The  East  Side  but  had  the  inconvenience  of 
getting  to  the  office  from  Penn  Station  on 
the  West  Side.  .  .     „ 

Development  of  a  novel  Tran-^port-ation 
Center  covering  a  full  block  in  t'.ie  same  48th 
Street  area.  It  would  Include  not  only  the 
main  new  rail  terminal  but  .Uso  un  air 
terminal  for  high-speed  access  to  Kennedy 
via  the  Long  Island.  Air  travelers  would 
check  their  luggage  there  and  not  see  it  again 
till  they  reached  Buffalo  or  BanRkok. 

Extension  of  modernization  pl:ins  lor  the 
Long  Island  and  New  H.iven  commuter  lines 
and  a  new  modernization  scheme  for  the 
commuter  runs  of  the  recently  merged  Penn- 
Central  Railroad.  The  Penn-Central  runs  In- 
clude the  Harlem  Division  to  North  White 
Plains  and  beyond  and  the  Hudson  Division 
to  Croton. 

PHASE  TWO  PROPOSED 

The  transit  blueprint.  Including  a  "phase 
two"  extending  Irto  the  nlneteen-elgiules, 
was  made  public  at  a  news  conference  at  the 
New  York  Hilton  Hotel  by  Dr.  Ronan. 

Governor  Rockefeller,  asied  when  the  pub- 
lic might  expect  the  proposals  to  start  being 
translated  into  visible,  usable  re.allty,  siid: 

"I'm  confident  that,  by  this  summer,  all 
these  plans  should  be  worked  out  and  agreed 
to  and  the  dollars  made  avallab:e  for  detailed 
design.  And  legislation  cf  funds  for  construc- 
tion should  be  voted  next  year." 

The  current  timetable  calls  for  letting  con- 
tracte  for  all  the  projecta  In  the  hrst  phase 
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within  five  years  and  completing  the  projects 
wtthln  10  years 

Dr  Ronan  stressed  that  the  cost  figures  had 
been  calculated  at  current  price  levels  and 
that  any  delays  would  give  time  for  Infla- 
tion to  Increase  the  cost*,  perhnpe  'beyond 
our  capacity  to  meet  them." 

THIW>  PLAN   IN   3  DATS 

The  transit  blueprint  was  the  third  major 
Rockefeller  project  announced  in  as  many 
days. 

On  Monday  he  outlined  a  program  of 
compulsory  health  Insurance  that  will  be 
presented  to  the  Legisl.tture  next  week.  On 
Tuesday  he  proposed  a  "revolutlonHry"  multl- 
bllUon-dollar  plan  to  create  a  special  slum- 
rebuilding  corporation  with  "drastic"  powers 
to  override  cities'  regulations,  when  neces- 
sary. 

The  programs  have  long  been  in  the  works. 
And  the  date  for  presentation  of  the  transit 
program  waa  dictated  in  large  measure  by 
the  f.»ct  that,  on  Friday.  Dr.  Ronan's  agency 
takes  over  ■unified  policy  direction  and  con- 
trol" of  moft  metropolllan-area  transporta- 
Uon  Including  the  subways 

It  Is  now  mainly  responsible  for  operation 
of  the  state-owned  Long  Island  Rail  Road 
and  for  working  toward  modernization  of 
other  commuter  lines. 

HioHtTOMTs -«r   PioomAM    torn   iMrttoTBt 
TiUNSPorr 

Here  are  highUghtt  Of  the  tiPO-pKate 
transportation  program  recommended  to 
Governor  Rockefeller  by  the  Metropolitan 
Commuter   Transportation   Agency. 

PHASK    OMX 

To  be  completed   within   10   years.   Coat: 
H.6-bimon.    Financing:     State    TransporU- 
tlon  Bond  Issue  funds,  local  and  public  au- 
thority contributions,  and  Federal  aid. 
Subways 

A  high-speed  express  track  for  the  Queens 
Boulevard  subway  along  the  Long  Island 
Railroad  main  line  right-of-way. 

Extensions  of  the  Queens  Boulevard  sub- 
way to  serve  northeastern  and  southeastern 
Queens. 

A  new  Second  Avenue  subway  In  Man- 
hattan from  34th  Street  to  the  Bronx  with 
connections  at  63d  Street  to  Queens  and  the 
West  Side 

A  new  express  line  In  the  Bronx  connect- 
ing the  Second  Avenue  subway  with  the  Dyre 
Avenue  and  Upper  Pelham  Bay  Lines. 

A  63d  Street  croestown  subway. 

Extension  of  the  Nostrand  Avenue  subway 
to  Avenue  U. 

Extension  of  the  New  Lota  Avenue  line. 

Purchase  of  about  500  high-speed,  alr- 
condltloned  subway  cars  and  expansion  of 
yard  and  shop  facilities. 

Rail  lines 

Rehabilitation  of  the  Staten  Island  Rapid 
Transit  Railway  from  Tottenvllle  to  St. 
George. 

Modernization  of  the  Long  Island  Rail 
Road  and  construction  of  a  spur  to  Kennedy 
Airport. 

Modernization  of  New  Haven  and  Penn- 
Central  commuter  service  and  the  Manhat- 
tan portion  of  the  Erie-Lackawanna  Rail- 
road. 

Subtcay-Rail 

Quick  completion  of  the  four- track  East 
River  tunnel  from  63d  Street  to  Long  IsHnd 
City  for  expanded  transit  and  Long  Island 
Rail  Road  service. 

Air 
Development  uf   general   aviation   airports 
at  Republic  Airport  and  Zahn's  Alrp>ort  on 
I.on«  Island,  at  Spring  Valley   In   Rockland 
County  and  in  northwest  Westchester. 
Transportation  centers 
Alr-rall-bus-auto-taxl  facilities  will  be  es- 
tablished at  Republic  Airport:  Spring  Valley. 


Pearl  River  and  Orangeburg;  and  at  Tanry- 
town  and  the  White  Plains 


PHASX    TWO 

Completion  date  Indefinite.  Cost  lU-bll- 
lion.  Financing:  Federal,  slate  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  public  authorities. 

Su  bxpaya 

Bxtenslon  of  the  Second  Avenue  subway 
south  from  34th  Street  to  ser^e  lower 
Manhattan. 

Extensions  of  the  new  northeastern  Queens 
subway  and  of  rapid  transit  east  of  Jamaica: 
and  removal  of  the  BUT  elevated  In  the 
Jamaica  business  district. 

Replacement  of  the  Third  Avenue  elevated 
line  in  the  Bronx  with  a  new  line  adjacent 
to  the  Penn-Central  right-of-way  along  Park 
Avenue. 

Bxtenslon  of  the  Pelham  Bay  line  and  the 
Concourse  subway  In   the  Bronx. 

Purchase   of   500    more   new   subway   cars 
and  Improvement  in  shops  and  yards. 
Rati  lines 

Continued  modernization  and  extension 
of  the  L.I  R.R.,  modernization  of  the  Penn- 
Central. 

Extension  of  L.IRR.  Brooklyn  service  to 
lower  Manhattan. 

Subway-rail 

A  new  railroad  station  at  149th  Street  In 
the  Bronx,  with  Interchange  between  Penn- 
Central  and  New  Haven  railroads  and  the 
subways. 

i4ir 

Additional  general  aviation  airports  on 
Long  Island  and  in  southweet  Duchess 
County. 

Transportation  centers 

At  Hicksvllle.  Ptne  Aire  and  Ronkonkoma 
on  Long  Island;  Brewster  In  Putnam  County: 
Beacon  in  Dutchess;   New  City  and  Suffem 
in  Rockland:  and  Goshen  in  Orange. 
Other  facilities 

A  midtown  distribution  system  along  57th. 
48th.  42d  and  33d  Streets,  using  high-speed 
conveyors,  small  rail  cars  or  other  guided 
systems  to  link  terminals,  stores,  offices, 
theatres  and  other  travel  points. 
Administration 

The  Metropolitan  Commuter  Transporta- 
tion Authority  was  created  In  1965  by  the 
State  Legislature  on  the  recommendation  of 
Governor  Rockefeller.  Its  purpose  is  the  con- 
tinuance, development  and  improvement  of 
commuter  transportation  and  related  serv- 
ices m  New  York  City  and  Dutchess.  Orange. 
Putnam,  Rockland.  Westchester,  Nassau  and 
Suffolk  counties.  It  consists  of  a  chairman 
and  four  members  appointed  by  the  Governor 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
Approval 

Each  of  the  projects  must  be  approved 
and  funded  by  locai  governments  before  au- 
thorization by  'he  Legislature.  In  addition, 
funds  have  to  be  sought  from  the  Federal 
government. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  go  into  executive  session  to 
consider  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  COUNCIL 

T'lie  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  nominations  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  Council. 

Mr.    BYRD    of    West    Virginia.    Mr. 


President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  nominations  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  COURT 
OF  APPEALS 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Austin  L.  Pickling,  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  be  an  associate 
judge  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Court 
of  Appeals. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 


DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  COURT  OF 
GENERAL   SESSIONS 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  nominations  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  Court  of  General 
Sessions. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
nominations  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


DISTRICT   OF   COLUMBIA   REDE- 
VELOPMENT  LAND   AGENCY 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Alfred  P.  Love  to  be  a 
member  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Re- 
development Land  Agency. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  conflrmed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
President  be  immediately  notified  of  the 
confirmation  of  the  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  submitting  the 
nomination  of  Otto  Kerner,  of  Illinois, 
to  be  U.S.  Circuit  Judge  for  the  Seventh 
Circuit,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


EXECUTIVE   REPORTS 
OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON.  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce: 

Roscoe  C.  Carroll,  of  California,  Saul  Haas, 
of  Washington.  Erich  Lelnsdorf .  of  Massachu- 
setts. John  D.  Roclcefeller  III.  of  New  York, 
and  Prank  E.  Schooley,  of  Illinois,  to  be 
memt>ers  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting,  for  a 
term  of  2  years: 

Joseph  A.  Belme.  of  Maryland.  Michael  A. 
Gammlno.  of  Rhode  Island.  Oveta  Gulp 
Hobby,  of  Texas.  Joseph  D.  Hughes,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Carl  E.  Sanders,  of  Georgia,  to 
be  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting,  for  a 
term  of  4  years;  and 

Prank  Pace,  Jr.,  of  Connecticut,  Robert  S. 
Benjamin,  of  New  York,  Jack  J.  Valentl,  of 


the  District  of  Columbia,  Milton  S.  Elsen- 
hower, of  Maryland,  and  James  R.  Kllllan,  Jr., 
of  Massachusetts,  to  be  members  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting,  for  a  teitn  of  6  years. 


LEGISLATIVE    SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  resume  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Weet  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRESIDENT  WELCOMES  C.  R.  SMITH 
AS  SECRETARY  OP  COMMERCE 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  President  Johnson, 
at  White  House  ceremonies  last  week, 
welcomed  a  valuable  addition  to  his  Cab- 
inet— C.  R.  Smith,  our  new  Secretary  of 
Commerce. 

Mr.  Smith  brings  an  abundance  of  ex- 
perience to  his  ne'/  position— experience 
which  will  serve  him  well  in  the  demand- 
ing task  awaiting  him.      , 

He  was  decorated  during  World  War 
II  as  the  wartime  organizer  of  air  trans- 
portation over  the  Burma  Hump.  He  has 
led  one  of  America's  leading  companies, 
distinguishing  himself  as  a  pioneer  of 
flight,  a  leading  industrialist,  and  a  com- 
munity-minded leader. 

In  the  days  ahead  he  faces  enormous 
challenge.  He  must  help  stimulate  our 
economy  to  greater  heights,  maintain 
our  unprecedented  prosperity,  continue 
the  excellent  relations  between  our  Gov- 
ernment and  the  business  community, 
and  encourage  American  business  to  in- 
vest in  America's  future  by  finding  jobs 
for  the  jobless. 

President     Johnson     told     Secretary 

Smith: 

If  you  would  move  America  forward.  I 
think"  you  must  first  move  its  private  citi- 
zens forward— and  chief  among  them  Is  the 
American  businessman. 


No  one  is  better  qualified  to  keep  the 
American  economy  and  its  people  mov- 
ing ever  forward  then  C.  R.  Smith. 

The  Nation  is  already  indebted  tf>  him 
for  giving  up  his  position  in  private  in- 
dustry to  serve  the  public.  I  am  certain 
that  in  the  days  and  months  ahead. 
America  will  have  even  greater  reason 
to  be  grateful  to  C.  R.  Smith  as  he  dis- 
tinguishes himself  as  a  great  Secretary 
of  Commerce. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  President's 
remarks  at  the  swearing-in  ceremonies 
for  C.  R.  Smith. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec 
CRD,  as  follows: 


Remarks  op  the  President  at  the  Swear- 
ing-in Ceremony  for  C.  R.  Smith  as  Sec- 
retary OF  Commerce,  March  6,  1968 
Mr     Smith    and    family.    Justice    Portaa, 
Members  of  the  Cabinet,  distinguished  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress,  ladles  and  gentlemen: 
This  ceremony  could  well  be  the  opening 
scene  In  a  replay  of  one  of  my  favorite  Late 
Show  dramas:    "Mr.  Smith   Goes  to  Wash- 
ington." .  . 
As  I  recall,  the  hero  of  that  movie  caused 
quite  a  stir  when  he  hit  the  nation's  capital. 
Now    Mr.  Smith,  you  have  come  back  to 
Washington.   We   all   recall   pleasantly   your 
last  starring  role— when  you  were  stationed 
here  during  World  War  11.  You  were  deco- 
rated then  as  an  organizer  of  war-time  air 
transport— and   for  solving  the  problem  of 
flying  The  Hump. 

The  script.  C.  R..  really  hasn't  changed  very 
much  You  will  And- as  Dean  Rusk  and  I 
already  know— that  there  are  still  plenty  or 
humps  to  get  over.  Some  of  them  are  over 
here.  Since  you  were  here  the  last  time,  we 
have  added  a  few  gaps. 

We  all  know,  though,  that  you  are  well 
equipped.  We  hope  that  American  Airlines 
his  let  you  bring  along  one  of  your  most 
valuable  assets— that  battered  old  Olivetti 
typewriter  that  has  long  set  by  your  desk, 
a  machine  that  you  hunt  and  peck  out  per- 
sonal directives  that  you  need  when  you 
want  fast   action. 

You  are  going  to  need  that  typewriter.  C. 
R  Your  new  employers— the  people  of  the 
United  States— are  going  to  be  asking  for 
action,  and  some  of  them  want  it  fast.  TTie 
businessman,  the  working  man,  the  lamlly 
man— all  of  these  are  your  new  Board  of 
Directors.  Your  new  business  Is  the  most 
urgent  business  of  America— Congress  will 
be  reminding  you  of  that  from  time  to  time- 
that  Is,  the  people's  welfare. 

You  might  begin,  Mr.  Smith,  by  putting 
that  typewriter  to  work  on  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Henry  Ford  and  your  friend,  Mr.  Paul  Aus- 
tin of  Coca  Cola  Company,  and  the  other 
750  leaders  and  many  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Alliance  of  Businessmen.  You  can 
thank  them  for  rolling  up  their  sleeves,  leav- 
ing their  business— as  you  have  left  yours— 
and  taking  on  a  leadership  responsibility  In 
helping  us  to  tackle  one  of  the  toughest 
problems  that  America  faces— the  crisis  in 
our  cities,  the  unemployment  In  our  cities, 
the  hard-core  Jobless  that  have  been  unable 
to  fit  Into  our  system. 

These  men  are  some  of  our  best  American 
businessmen;  ihey  care  about  tomorrow 
They  are  taking  the  very  unusual  step.  I 
think,  of  investing  their  skill  and  their  faith 
to  earn  the  ultimate  profit— not  something 
that  will  show  on  their  balance  sheets  this 
year,  but  will  be  a  rich  and  full  dividend  lor 
all  American  life. 

If  you  would  move  America  forward.  I 
think  you  must  first  move  its  private  citizens 
forward— and  chief  among  them  is  the  Amer- 
ican businessman. 

Never— except  possibly  during  World  War 
11— have  I  seen  such  an  effective  exercise  of 
business  responsibility  as  I  see  in  the  making 
now  The  promise  for  America  is  immense. 
Mr  Ford  Mr.  Austin,  and  others  came 
across  the  land  to  see  me  last  week  and  told 
me  of  their  plans— and  the  fact  that  various 
companies  are  assigning  their  best  people 
to  go  out  into  the  ghettos  and  the  cities  of 
America  and  demonstrate  the  social  con- 
sciousness of  the  leaders  of  the  free  enter- 
prise system. 

In  th^se  last  few  months,  these  giant  cor- 
porations, banks,  Insurance  companies,  hun- 
dreds of  businesses— the  economic  muscle  of 
America— are  indicating  that  they  are  going 
to  try  to  help. 

I  met  with  the  bankers  a  few  weeks  ago;  I 
met  with  the  insurance  companies  a  few 
weeks  ago.  1  met  with  the  savings  and  loans 
institutions  from  throughout  the  country 
this  morning.  All  oC  them  are  developing  pro- 


grams to  help  us  try  to  remake  and  rebuild 
these  deteriorated  areas  of  our  land. 

This  remaking  Is  going  to  demand  the 
best  of  ;ill  of  us— and  the  best  of  business 
and  Government.  I  think  you  are  going  to  be 
the  connecting  link  In  that  partnership. 

It  is  an  historic  venture.  The  American 
people  will  be  the  beneficiaries.  So.  they 
are  going  to  look,  to  you  C.  R— as  a  leader 
who    pioneered    again    in    the   adventure   of 

fl'ght.  ..    „  ^. 

I  think  most  of  America— I  know  the  Cabi- 
net, certainly,  the  leaders  In  Congress  who 
honor  you  with  their  presence  here  this 
morning — share  the  confidence  that  you  are 
going  to  lead  us  forward  in  the  greater  ad- 
venture of  reaching  for  the  dream  and  finding 
the  destiny  of  America. 

We  welcome  you.  We  hope  your  stay  here 
will  be  pleasant.  Happy  landing. 

(Justice  Portas  administered  the  oath  to 
C.  R.  Smith.) 

I  want  to  say  on  behalf  of  the  Cabinet,  and 
such  Members  of  Congress  as  I  may  be  able 
to  speak  for,  that  we  join  you,  C.  R..  In  your 
hope  and  your  wish  that  we.  too.  can  end 
even,  at  least. 


THE    PRESIDENT'S    CONSERVATION 
MESSAGE 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  along  our 
90,000  miles  of  coastline  there  pass  each 
year  tankers  carrying  a  billion  barrels  of 
oil.  Existing  statutes  do  not  adequately 
protect  our  beaches  should  an  oil  spill 
occur,  and  in  response  to  the  problem 
the  Senate  approved  legislation  last  year 
to  strengthen  the  existing  law. 

I  was  privileged  to  be  among  the  spon- 
sors of  that  bill,  an  omnibus  measure 
which  also  deals  with  lake  pollution  and 
acid  mine  drainage.  The  section  dealing 
with  oil  pollution  would  make  it  unlaw- 
ful for  anyone  to  discharge  oil,  regard- 
less of  fault,  on  navigable  inland  waters 
and  on  our  territorial  waters.  Those  pol- 
luting the  water  would  be  responsible  for 
cleaning  it  up. 

The  President  is  to  be  commended  for 
recommending,  in  his  conservation  mes- 
sage on  Friday,  steps  to  combat  the  men- 
ace of  oil  spills.  I  was  pleased  to  note  his 
endorsement  of  the  major  oil  provisions 
of  S.  2760,  the  bill  approved  by  the  Sen- 

The  President's  proposal  to  broaden 
the  scope  of  this  legislation  by  making 
oil  discharges  unlawful  if  they  occur 
within  12  miles  from  shore  is  deserving 
of  study  and  consideration. 

I  support  the  general  purposes  of  the 
program  outlined  by  the  President. 


USE  THE  RICHES  OF  AMERICA  TO 
PRESERVE    ITS    NATURAL    BEAUTY 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  in  his  con- 
servation message  Friday.  President 
Johnson  once  again  has  issued  a  .strong 
appeal  for  protecting  our  Nation's  re- 
maining natural  splendors. 

Many  legislative  conflicts  must  be  re- 
solved in  the  coming  weeks  and  months 
over  the  best  ways  and  means  to  accom- 
plish this  broad  objective— with  which 
I  am  sure  we  all  are  in  accord. 

For  now,  I  would  like  to  take  one  brief 
moment  to  underscore  the  importance  of 
the  land  ana  water  conservation  fund  in 
realizing  this  mutual  dream  to  assure 
a  beautiful  America  for  all  time. 

We  can  authorize  new  national  parks 
and  wilderness  areas.  We  can  vote  to 
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preserve  our  wild  and  scenic  rivers,  and 
we  can  authorize  a  network  of  national 
trails.  We  can  put  all  this,  and  even  more, 
on  the  record  of  our  Intent. 

But,  in  the  long  run.  these  will  be 
empty  gestures  unless  we  provide  the 
funds  to  make  the  intent  a  reality. 

In  the  past  3  years  the  land  and  water 
conservation  fund  has  proved  its  efficacy 
as  a  means  to  provide  moneys  to  meet 
both  Federal  and  State  outdoor  recrea- 
tion needs.  We  all  are  aware  of  the  In- 
creasing demands  being  made  upon  the 
fimd.  and  the  Inadequacy  of  its  revenues 
to  meet  critical  current,  much  less  fu- 
ture, needs. 

As  the  President  pointed  out.  we  must 
expand  the  land  and  water  conservation 
fimd  before  it  is  too  late. 

The  way  has  been  opened  with  a  bill 
sponsored  by  Chairman  Jackson — S. 
1401— and  a  bill— H.R.  531— which  I  co- 
sponsored  with  the  senior  Senator  from 
California  I  Mr.  Kuch«l1,  which  would 
add  significant  revenues  to  the  fund  each 
year  for  the  next  5  years  from  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  receipts. 

It  seems  appropriate  that  some  of  our 
still  unmined  riches  from  under  the  sea 
should  be  used  to  preserve  our  threatened 
natural  heriUge.  I  therefore  urge  each 
Member  of  the  Senate  to  support  S.  1401. 


PARTNERSHIP  WITH  THE   INDIANS 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
I  spoke  out  about  our  policies  toward 
the  American  Indian  A  healthy  reap- 
praisal, a  search  for  facts  and  new  ideas, 
is  now  underway  at  all  levels. 

In  this  spirit.  Mr.  Joseph  G.  Colmen. 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  addressed  the 
Governors'  Interstate  Indian  Coimcll  at 
Reno.  Nev..  last  October.  In  his  thought- 
ful address.  Mr.  Colmen  made  two 
points  in  particular  which  I  wish  to  call 
to  my  colleagues'  attention : 

First,  he  called  for  partnership  be- 
tween the  Indians  and  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment. This  means  that  Indians  must 
take  part  in  decisionmaking,  not  simply 
advise  Federal  decisionmakers.  Indians 
must  even  be  allowed  to  make  their  own 
mistakes.  But  they  must  assume  respon- 
sibility, with  cooperation — but  not  pa- 
tronage— from  Federal  ofBcials. 

Second.  Mr.  Colmen  pointed  up  the 
very  real  place  which  our  States  have 
in  dealing  with  the  problems  of  their 
Indian  citizens.  This  is  nowhere  truer 
than  in  the  field  of  public  education. 
Various  Federal  agencies,  the  States, 
and  the  Indians  must  all  work  together 
in  this  vital  area.  And  we  may  well  be 
called  upon  to  provide  new  legislative 
tools. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Colmens  incisive  remarks,  published  in 
the  Indian  Record  of  February  1968.  be 
printed  In  the  R«cotD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
Education  Leadbk  Culls  ro«  Partneiu.hii' 
To  Mkct  Goal  of  Indian  Pboctum 

(EsnoK's  Not*.— The  following  is  a  con- 
densation of  a  speech  made  by  Joseph  O 
Colmen.  Deputy  AaaUtant  Secretary  for  Edu- 
cation— Department  of  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare,  at  the  Ooyernora'  Interatate  In- 


dian Council  meeting  at  Reno.  Nev.  Octo- 
ber 18.  1B67.)  ^     ^. 

Today  in  1967.  for  the  Indians,  the  time 
never  looked  better.  First,  the  country  baa 
been  awakened  to  the  fact  that  segmenta 
of  our  society  hare  been  paaaed  by  in  the 
race  for  affluence.  Brought  forcefully  to  the 
forefront  by  the  mUltant  Negro  civil  rights 
movement,  persons  In  dectelon -making  poal- 
tlons  are  becoming  concerned  about  all  for- 
gotten groups,  including  Mexican  Americans 
and  Indiana.  They  want  to  do  something 
now.  ^.      ._. 

Second.  President  Johnson  baa  directed 
the  Federal  departmenta  and  agencies  to 
point  their  resources  to  a  far  greater  degree 
than  they  have  In  the  paet  to  helping  to  im- 
prove the  quaUty  of  lUe  for  American  In- 
dlans.  The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  his- 
torically preoccupied  with  natural  resources 
and  land.  U  turning  much  greater  emphasis 
to  a  "people-oriented"  mission.  Secretary 
OdaU  Is  committed  to  the  goal  of  equalizing 
opportunity  and  choice  for  the  Indian  peo- 
ple In  CommlsBlonpr  Bennett,  there  Is  a 
leader  who.  Indian  hlmaelf,  U  devoted  with 
undersundlng  and  compassion  to  seeing  his 
people  enjoy  the  fruiu  of  our  great  country. 
Our  mammoth  Federal  establishment  U. 
everywhere  being  plumbed  to  And  mechan- 
isms and  programs  by  which  ita  vast  serv- 
ices and  resources  can  be  delivered  to  Indian 
people 

All  of  these  things  augur  well  for  the  In- 
diana. The  time  doee  seem  ripe.  But  I  would 
like  CO  address  myself  to  what  I  think  can 
continue  to  be  a  restraining  Influence  on 
progress.  It  U  something  that  can  be 
changed.  If  there  U  wlU  to  do  so.  and  It  la 
something  that  can  be  changed  without 
much  money.  I  refer  to  what  la  to  me.  after 
a  year  of  immersion  In  Indian  matters,  a 
sorry  lack  of  communication*  between  In- 
dlauB  and  the  rest  of  us. 

By  lack  of  communication.  I  don't  mean  a 
lack  of  Ulk.  In  some  ways,  there  U  an  over- 
abundance of  talk.  Indians  talk  to  us;  we  -alk 
to  Indians.  I  fear,  though,  that  in  aU  the 
talking  that  goes  on.  very  lltUe  listening 
really  happens.  And  when  we  do  try.  reaUy 
try.  to  lUten  to  each  other,  our  ears  are 
open,  but  our  minds  are  closed.  The  message 
somehow  gets  garbled  in  the  transmission. 
It  gets  mixed  with  haunUng  fears,  attitudes 
of  distrust,  prejudice  (on  both  sides),  and 
Just  plain  untruths  and  half  truths. 
Let  me  give  you  a  few  examples. 
We  persist  In  educating  Indian  chUdren 
to  learn  the  white  man's  ways,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  his  own  rich  heritage.  In  spite  of 
the  Indians'  repeated  pleaa  to  provide  the 
blcultural  educaUon  that  wUl  give  the  child 
a  senae  of  cultural  pride,  as  well  as  the  know- 
how  he  wUl  need  to  "nuike  It"  In  the  other 
society.  If  he  opts  for  that  altemaUve. 

We  persist  in  making  decisions  on  a  wide 
range  of  policy  matters  that  Intimately  af- 
fect the  Indian  people  without  their  true, 
full  partlclpaUon.  In  spite  of  the  Indians' 
natural,  expected  resentment  of  that  process. 
frequenUy  articulated  by  them.  We  do  too 
much  for.  not  enough  with,  the  Indians. 

On  the  other  hand,  attempts  to  be  of  help, 
sincere  or  not.  are  reacted  to  by  Indians  with 
distrust  and  suspicion  often  without  serious 
study,  closing  of  communication,  even  to  the 
extent  that  the  real,  existing  Indian  needs 
become  secondary  Issue*. 

When  asked  to  develop  long  range  goals, 
the  sUte  of  affairs  that  Indians  want  for 
themselves  5.  10  or  20  years  hence.  Indians 
respond  with  the  old  fear  that  their  unique 
relationship  with  the  Federal  Government 
will  be  abrogated:  better  leave  things  pret- 
ty much  as  they  are. 

Once  and  for  all.  I  think  we  need  to  get 
the  termination  Issue  out  In  the  open.  Let 
us  declare  that  the  Federal  Government  sup- 
ports the  views  of  the  Governors  IntersUte 
Indian  Council  on  this  matter.  Then  let's  get 
to  work  on  the  real  problems. 


I  submit  that  In  a  continued  atmoephere  of 
barricades,  with  real  or  fancied  rationales, 
though  there  may  be  genuine  desire  to  Im- 
prove conditions  on  both  sides,  little  of  real 
value  will  occur.  First  there  must  be  trust 
and  confidence,  and  with  It  two-way  par- 
ticipating communication  between  equals 
in  a  partnership  for  action.  To  accomplish 
this,  the  Federal  Government  must  sincerely 
provide  mechanisms  not  Just  for  Indian  In- 
volvement or  even  Indian  participation  In  de- 
cision making,  but  for  Indian  decision  mak- 
ing Itself.  The  Federal  Government  must 
be  willing  to  let  Indians  make  their  own 
mistakes.  If  they  do.  and  yet  continue  to  back 
them  up  without  punitive  reaction.  Such 
support  will  have  to  come  from  both  the 
legislative  and  the  executive  branches,  and  I 
think  they  are  ready  for  It.  But  Indians  have 
to  pitch  m  when  the  opportunity  Is  given, 
not  sit  back,  not  complain,  but  work.  The 
power  to  be  construcUve  can  bring  far  great- 
er rewards  than  the  power  exercised  so  often 
today:  the  power  of  stopping  action  by  being 
negative.  When  we  In  HEW  open  this  kind 
of  dialogue,  I  hope  you  will  respond  to  the 
challenge  In  the  way  I  have  described. 

Mention  of  the  word  "partnership"  brings 
me  to  a  second  point:  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
errunent  working  alone  with  Indians,  cannot 
bring  the  full  promise  we  all  hope  to  realize. 
Like  It  or  not,  this  country  of  ours  is  not  Just 
a  Federal  Government,  but  a  federation  of 
States.  This  may  sound  stran«;e  coming  from 
a  "Fed",  but  many  of  the  problems  of  our 
failure  as  a  Nation  to  deal  with  today's  prob- 
lems arise  from  long  years  of  States'  unwill- 
ingness to  bend,  to  tackle  new  problems,  to 
represent  the  needs  of  all  their  citizens,  from 
default  of  responsibility.  This  has  shown  It- 
self clearly  In  the  matter  of  education  of  all 
disadvantaged  groups. 

In  same  ways,  the  State  relaUonshlp  to 
the  Federal  Government  has  for  a  long  time 
mirrored  the  Indian  relationship  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  "Let  big  daddy  solve  the 
problem."  But  as  In  the  case  of  Indians  who 
now  must  Join  in  to  do  the  Job,  so  must 
the  States  and  localities  enter  the  partner- 
ship. So  Incidentally  must  all  the  great  In- 
stitutions of  our  country:  business,  labor, 
non-profit  organizations.  In  the  case  of  In- 
dians, It  Is  easy  for  States  to  say  that  Indians 
do  not  pay  taxes,  they  are  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's wards.  In  fact,  Indians  are  citi- 
zens with  the  right  to  vote,  and  their  welfare 
affects  all  of  us. 

Furthermore,  let  vis  remember  well   that 
there  are  almost  as  many  Indians  residing 
off  of  reservaUons  as  are  residing  on  them. 
What  answer   can   the  States   give  for  the 
characteristically     poor     conditions     under 
which  these  Indians  live  in  our  cities  and 
rural  areas?  Somehow  services  Intended  by 
States  and  the  Federal  Government  for  In- 
dians off  reservations  don't  seem   to  get  to 
them.  There  is  no  intent  on  my  part  to  point 
fingers  of  blame.  We  all  share  In  it.  I've  found 
that   unless   there  are  people   with  a  spark 
ahd  a  sense  of  commitment  to  a  particular 
task,  a  part  of  our  population  can  easily  be 
overlooked   In  the   onrush   directed   at  the 
larger  group,  or  In  some  cases  the  noisy  group. 
I  believe  that  this  country  Is  moving  to- 
ward a  position  which  will  make  It  possible 
for  Indians  to  share  more  fully  in  the  bene- 
fits of  a  technologically  based  society,  while 
still  malnUlnlng  their  cultural  Identity  as 
Indians.  But  we  must  move  faster.  Our  afflu- 
ence places  realistic  means  at  our  disposal, 
enabling  us  to  think  of  human  resources  In 
terms  of  human  potential.  The  goal  of  human 
resource  development  should  be  to  achieve 
nothing  lees  than  what  Thomas  Wolfe  called 
the  "hope   and   promise  of   America."  that 
every  man  should  become  whatever  he  has 
in   his   manhood   to   let   him    become.   To- 
gether— Federal    Government,    States,    Indi- 
ans—we  must  attack  the  complexities  of  the 
problems  which  Indians  face,  wherever  Indi- 
ans live — In  rural  areas,  on  reservations,  in 
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urban  centers.  We  must  mobilize  all  the 
resources  at  our  command  to  free  Indian  peo- 
ple to  develop  their  best,  to  expand  their 
choices,  to  release  their  utmost  potential 
for  growth. 

The  quesUon  remains:  how  can  we  en- 
courage the  kind  of  partnership  which  will 
enable  Indians  to  participate  with  the  sup- 
port of  the  non-lndlan  community  in  the 
complex  development  process. 

The  road  will  not  be  easy.  The  dangers  are 
many.  But  the  promise  is  great.  Let  us  to- 
gether. Federal  and  State  Oovemnients 
Tribes  the  private  sector  and  the  Indian 
people  deduct  ourselves  nothing  less  than 
bie  goal  of  full  opportunity  for  all  Indians, 
wherever  they  choose  to  find  it. 
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I  PLEDGE  ALLEGIANCE 


Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, recently  I  was  privileged  to  speak 
before  the  Women's  Forum  on  National 
Security,  which  met  In  Washington.  D.C. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

SPEECH  BY  Hon.  ROBERT  C.  BYBD,  TO  THE 
WOMEN'S  FOKUM  ON  NATIONAL  SECtJBrTY  ON 
FEBRUARY  20,   1968 

Delegates  to  the  Women's  Forum  on  Na- 
tional Security: 

Let  me  say  that  you  have  paid  me  a  spe- 
cial honor  by  inviting  me  to  participate  m 
vour  program,  and  I  appreciate  It. 
^  I  am  especially  glad  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity to  address  you  on  the  subject  that  you 
have  chosen  for  examinaUon  at  this  forum- 
the  lawlessness  that  day  by  day  grows  worse 
m  our  country.  There  is  no  domestic  prob- 
em  of  greater  consequence,  or  one  more 
fraught  with  peril  for  the  future  of  our  Na- 

^^Tflrst  wUh  to  make  reference  to  the  pro- 
posed Desecration  of  the  Flag  Law  that  is 
now  before  the  Congress.  ThU  legislation 
would  make  it  a  federal  offense  ^  bum  the 
American  flag  or  desecrate  It,  aj»«»  ."^^"'^  ^Z 
tabllsh  penalUes  for  anyone  who  does  so  It 
has  been  passed  by  the  House  of  RePJf^hta- 
tives,  and  I  hope  that  before  many  more 
wIlL  have  pass'ed,  the  measure  will  have 
been  finally  approved  by  the  Senate. 

j^  Tam  si^e  you  know,  there  are  those 
who  oppose  thU  bill,  contending  that  such 
r  federal  law  Is  not  needed.  These  opponents 
say  that  aU  states  already  have  laws  dealing 
^Ih  desecration  of  the  flag,  and  Bome  of  the 
Sponents  further  contend  that  the  rtght  of 
dissent  about  which  we  hear  so  much  these 
dL"s.  IS  somehow  involved-that  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  flag  might  «°™«^°J,^«  ^^^^l  !^S 
as  "symbouc  free  speech."  and  that  the  sup- 
pression thereof  might  violate  the  First 
Amendment. 

I  of  course,  do  not  agree.  The  state  laws 
pnicrlblng  mutUatlon.  disrespect  and  de- 
ft^tlon  of  the  flag  have  simply  not  h«en 
effective  deterrents  to  those  who  would  dis- 
honor our  nauonal  emblem,  and  as  ^or  vlo- 
latmg  the  free  speech  guarantee.  I  find  that 
to  be  a  very  specious  argument  In  view  of 
the  numerous  channels  open  to  all  American 
citizens  lor  expressing  honest,  honorable,  and 
legitimate  dissent. 

The  many  incidents  of  flag  desecration 
that  have  occurred  in  the  last  few  years 
have  aroused  our  citizenry,  and  have  clearly 
demonstrated.  In  my  opinion,  the  need  for 

such  a  law.  ^  .,...  *  »w-, 

Now.  I  was  impressed  when  I  read  that  the 
theme  of  this  annual  meeting  is  '  I  Pledge 
Allegiance." 

Allegiance  Is  a  meaningful  word.  It  evokes 
the  thoughts  we  associate  with  devotion, 
faithfulness,  fealty,  loyalty,  obedience,  hom- 
age  These  words,  and  the  Ideas  and  images 


they  bring  to  our  minds,  stu-  some  of  our 
deepest  emotions.  »»,«  „k 

Allegiance  to  one's  government  Is  the  ob- 
iieatlon  of   fldellty  and  obedience  that  an 
individual  owes   to   his  government  In   re- 
turn   lor   the   protection   he   receives   from 
that  government.  Allegiance  Is-or  It  should 
be— a  two-way  stteet  where  clUzen  and  gov- 
ernment are  concerned.  „^„,„   in 
But  there  appear  to  be  some  people  In 
this  country  who  expect  the  government  to 
protect  th^.  Who  demand  that  the  govern- 
ment  provide    aU    manner    of   services    for 
them,  but  who  seem  to  recognize  no  obllp^- 
tion  on  their  part  to  do  anything  for  their 
eovernment  In  return.  „.„. 
They  want  to  get.  but  they  do  not  want 
to   elve    It  la   what  their   country  can   do 
or 'them    not  what  they  can  do  for  the^ 
country.   And   the   greatest   Irony   of   all   is 
that  some.  Instead  of  giving  aUeglance  to 
their  government,  take  advantage  of  Its  pro- 
lection   and    Its   guarantees   of    free   speech 
to  turn  on  It  and  attack  It. 

The  flag  desecrators  fall  In  this  category, 
and  there  are  few  more  despicable  charac- 
ters, in  my  Judgment. 

Even  those  of  us  who  are  not  flag  des- 
ecrators fall,  all  too  often,  to  honor  and  re- 
vere the  flag  as  much  as  we  should. 

Fourth  of  July  celebrations  and  public 
riuniavs  Of  patriotism  seem  to  be  going 
oufof' style.  Many  people  apparently  think 
those  things  are  old-fashlonled.  Americans 
snouid  betoo  grown  up,  too  sophisticated, 
too  mternatlonally-oriented  to  wave  the  flag, 
thev  seem  to  be  saying.  „,  „„„ 

f  believe  that  when  the  citizens  of  any 
Nation  get  to  the  point  ''he^e^hey  think 
t'>ey  are  too  sophisticated  to  be  patriotic, 
then  they  are  in  danger  of  losing  their  lib- 

" Tolerating  flag  desecrators  and  flag  burn- 
ors  is  not  a  sign  of  sophUtlcatlon  or  na- 
lional  maturity.  In  my  judgment,  but  a  sign 
of  national  deterioration. 

It  saddens  me  to  say  It.  but  I  believe  that 
the  people  of  America  have  become  hyper- 
tolerant  and  too  permissive,  not  only  in  the 
matter  of  dUplaying  pride  la  our  flag  and 
pride  in  our  naUon,  but  In  many  other  areas 
of  our  nauonal  me  as  weU.  ,.   „  „ 

In  recent  years  we  have  witnessed  a  se- 
rious deterloraUon  in  moral  standards.  The 
whole  structure  of  our  national  life  has  been 
weakened  by  the  breakdown  In  family  We 
brought  about,  in  part,  by  increasirig  urban- 
ization. The  soaring  rate  of  welfare  de- 
oendency,  JuvenUe  involvement  In  crime, 
and  Illegitimacy,  is  evidence  that  something 
very  basic  has  gone  wrong. 

In  any  examination  of  the  wave  of  law- 
lessness that  grips  our  country-and  d^- 
cratlon  of  the  flag  la  only  one  of  its  many 
uely  manifestations— It  quickly  becomes  ap- 
narent  that  there  are  a  number  of  root 
causes.  I  think  It  can  be  profitable  for  us  to 
consider  them  for  a  moment. 

Basically,  the  root  causes  of  crime  are 
bound  up  m  the  turbulent  era  of  change  in 
which  we  live.  I  have  already  mentioned  the 
deterloraUon  in  family  life  that  has  arisen, 
in  large  measure,  from  the  Increasing  mobil- 
ity of  our  population  and  its  shift  from  a 
rural-based   to  a  city-based   existence. 

The  distractions,  the  pressures  of  present- 
day  living,  the  demands  on  the  time  of  most 
people  are  so  great  that  the  warmly-intimate 
family  circle.  In  which  the  precepts  and 
character  of  the  Nation  were  nurtured  and 
moulded,  has  all  but  disappeared. 

Similarly  the  once-dominant  role  played 
by  reUglon  has  declined  In  the  lives  of  all 
too  many  of  America's  citizens.  Two  factors 
have  added  their  weight  to  the  growing 
number  of  secular  interests  and  diversions 
that  serve  to  keep  people  away  from  the 
stabilizing  Influence  of  the  church. 

The  first  of  these,  as  I  see  it.  Is  the  in- 
fortunate  activist  role  that  some  clergymen 
have  chosen  to  take  in  non-rellglous  mat- 


ters. Where  they  have  chosen  to  march  and 
demonstrate,  to  carry  placards  and  to  picket, 
to  speak  from  a  soap  box  Instead  of  a  pulpit, 
they  have  weakened  theU  spiritual  leader- 
ship in  my  opinion.  These  men  consUtute 
but  a  minority  of  the  clergy,  I  am  sure  yet 
they  are  hurting  the  church.  Instead  of 
ministering  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  people, 
they  have  become  mere  exhibitionists  and 
lobbyists.  As  a  result,  many  people  are 
wondering  who  speaks  for  the  ch""-**  ^any 
people  are  becoming  disenchanted  with  the 
church  because  It  Is  fast  developing  Into 
a  mere  social  club  whose  leaders  vie  for 
headlines  and  television  cameras. 

The  second  factor  Is  the  end  result  of  the 
US  Supreme  Court's  decisions  concerning 
prayers  in  the  public  schools.  However  con- 
stitutionally sound  the  court's  poslUon  may 
be  the  unfortunate  result  of  its  decisions 
18  to  make  It  appear  that  the  Court,  and  by 
extension  the  government.  Is  opposed  to  re- 

"'/Tnother  major  cause  of  the  growing  dis- 
respect for  law  and  order  and  Americas  in- 
creasing crime.  I  believe,  is  to  be  found  1^ 
the  courts  themselves,  and  especially  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  high  court's  share  of 
the  responsibility  for  our  Increasing  lawl^s- 
ness  lies  in  two  areas— its  zeal  for  bringing 
about  precipitate  social  change,  and  Its  over- 
concern  for  the  rights  of  criminals  and  Its 
under-concern  for  the  rights  and  safety  of 

That  coupled  with  the  laxness  of  lower 
courts  and  the  vrtdespread  abuse  of  proba- 
tion and  parole,  has  created  a  situation  in 
which  the  criminal  finds  it  possible,  even 
easv  and  profitable,  to  commit  crime,  arid  to 
EO  free  to  commit  crime  again  and  again. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  done  even  more  to 
encourage  the  atmosphere  In  which  acts  of 
so-called  civil  disobedience  and  crime  and 
riots  have  burpeoned  all  across  this  land. 
And  It  has  struck  down  safeguard  after  sale- 
Euard  erected  by  the  Congress  against  the 
Communists  within  our  midst  who  would 
overthrow  our  government  and  destroy  our 
way  of  life.  ^  . 

We  have  heard  much   about  hawks  and 
doves   and  escalation  and  de-escaUtlon  in 
the  last  few  years— all  vrtth  respect  to  the 
war  m  Vietnam.  Well,  I  would  like  to  say 
to  the  delegates  to  thU  Forum  that  I   am 
a  hawk  m  the  war  on  crime,  and  I  fervently 
beUeve  that  that  war  ought  to  be  escalated. 
At  this  point,  as  much  as  I  regret  to  say 
It    America   Is  losing  In  the  war  on  crime. 
The  counter-offensive  that  has  been  mounted 
thus  far  against  crime  and  guerrilla  war  in 
the      streets- against      demonstrators      who 
harass   and   disrupt,   against  hoodums  who 
violate  the  law.  against  rioters  who  loot  and 
burn  and  destroy,  against  demagogues  who 
incite    to    violence    and    insurrection— this 
counter-offensive  has  been  far  too  little,  and 
It  has  been  almost  too  late. 

I  am  a  hawk  In  this  conflict,  for  If  ever 
a  war  needed  escalating.  It  Is  the  war  we 
ought  to  be  waging  against  riots  and  crime 
and  the  terror  in  American  cities  that  make 
decent  citizens  cower  behind  locked  doors 
and  drawn  curtains  at  night,  afraid  to  ven- 
ture out  in  the  street  for  fear  of  becoming 
another  statistic  In  the  current  catalogue  of 
U  S  crime,  a  victim  of  anything  from  purse- 
snatching  to  rape,  from  robbery  to  murder. 
I  am  a  hawk  In  that  conflict— although  up 
to  very  recently  I  was  a  lonely  one— because 
if  we  do  not  escalate  our  counter-offensive. 
If  we  do  not  stop  losing  and  start  winning 
very  soon,  we  can  lose  our  country  at  home 
without  an  external  enemy  ever  setting  foot 
on  our  shores. 

I  am  a  hawk  because  I  have  become  con- 
vinced that  the  only  language  the  criminal 
understands  Is  the  language  of  force.  The 
only  way  this  country  Is  ever  going  to  re- 
store the  domestic  peace  It  once  enjoyed  Is 
by  the  use  of  society's  rightful,  legal,  force 
against  the  unlawful.  Illegal,  force  that 
threatens  It. 
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I  do  not  stnnd  in  the  way  of  con- 
structive change  But  evolution  achieves  so 
much  more  than  revolution  Rebellion  la  not 
progress:  Inrteed.  ihnfe  »ho  Incite  It  do  not 
mean  for  It  to  be.  And  so,  I  am  convinced, 
we  must  meet  them  on  the  ground  they  have 
chocen  It  makes  Utile  sense  to  talk  of  model 
cities  programs,  or  better  school*,  or  more 
jobs  to  a  voung  hoodlum  who  (aces  you 
with  a  brick  In  one  hand  and  a  knife  or  a 
gun  in  the  other 

I  have  supported  many  programs  for  tne 
advancement  and  the  betterment  of  the  dis- 
advantaged, especially  in  the  fleld  of  educa- 
tion, and  I  shall  continue  to  support  every 
eiTort.  government  or  private,  that  I  think 
win  pnxluce  better  citizens  and  bring  about 
a  better  society  But  It  does  not  make  much 
sense  to  start  remodeling  the  upstairs  when 
the  basement  Is  on  Are. 

Perhaps  my  language  Is  too  forthright.  But. 
my  friends,  in  my  Judgment  the  situation 
that  ha»  developed  in  this  country  in  the 
past  year  demands  forthright  language  and 
firm  acUon  to  match.  I  think  that  govern- 
ment and  citizens  alike  have  temporized  too 
long.  I  think  we  have  been  too  tolerant,  too 
inclined  to  make  excuses  for  the  crlnUnal. 
loo  willing  to  blame  society  for  the  crtmlnars 
misdeeds,  too  inclined  to  let  things  slide. 
until  now  the  whole  situation  threatens  to 
get  comple'teiy  out  of  hand  unless  strong 
measure*  are  undertaken  and  undertaken 
soon. 

I  think  that  basically  what  America  needs 
more  than  anything  else— more  than  new 
laws,  more  than  new  programs'— Is  a  rededl- 
catlon  to  the  precepts  and  principles  that 
made  it  a  great  Nation. 

Our  need  can  be  summed  up  In  one  word, 
the  key  word  in  the  theme  of  thU  meeting- 
allegiance. 

We  need  a  revived  allegiance  to  law  and 
order,  a  new  allegiance  to  the  concept  that 
punishment  should  surely  and  swiftly  follow 
crime,  a  new  allegiance  to  the  precept  of 
Justice  for  all- the  majority  as  well  as  the 
minority. 

We  need  a  re-klndled  "Jlleglance  to  our 
homes,  and  a  restored  allegiance  to  our 
churches  and  to  our  God. 

We  need,  in  short,  a  renewed  allegiance  to 
our  Bag  and  to  all  that  It  symbolizes. 

I  believe  that  groups  such  as  yours  can 
have  a  very  great  influence  In  helping  to 
bring  about  the  re-afflrmatlon  of  allegiance, 
that  Is  so  badly  needed,  to  the  time-tested 
virtues  and  old-fashioned  ideals  upon  which 
thia  Nation  was  founded. 

I  would  like  to  think  ot  200  million  Amer- 
ican voices  saying  in  unison.  "I  pledge  alle- 
giance to  the  flag  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  to  the  Republic  and  to  all  of 
the  Ideals  for  which  it  stands.  .  .  .  " 

There  Is  nothing  immature  or  base  in  love 
of  country  There  Is  nothing  naive  of  im- 
practical or  unrealistic  in  calling  lor  a  return 
to  fundamental  principles  and  practices  that 
have  proved  their  greatness  In  the  building 
of  the  American  Republic. 

The  pendulum  swings.  I  believe — and  I 
am  sure  that  you  must  believe — that  wher- 
ever our  Institutions  have  become  weakened 
we  can  make  them  strong  again  through  a 
rededlcatlon  of  our  allegiance  toward  our 
flag,  our  God.  and  our  country. 


NEW  SOCIAL  WELFARE  PROGRAMS 
FOR  MINNESOTA 


Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
a  deep  tradition  of  innovation  in  the 
State  of  Minnesota.  Our  programs  in  the 
fields  of  education,  social  welfare,  con- 
sumer protection,  and  conservation  at- 
test to  this  spirit  of  experimentation. 
Now  this  same  feeling  of  innovation  has 
spread  to  the  communities  throughout 
the  State  New  ideas  and  new  programs 


aimed  at  solving   the  urban  crisis  are 
emerginij  from  Minnesota. 

These  ideas  are  not  limited  to  the  large 
cities  bat  are  common  Ihrougiiout  the 
State.  Communities  such  as  St.  Cloud. 
South  St.  Paul.  Brainerd.  Le  Sueur  are 
attempting  to  find  solutions  to  their  ur- 
ban ills.  This  is  true  whtlher  it  Is  a  town 
of  5  000  or  a  city  of  50.000.  Minnesota  has 
two  model  cities,  a  pilot  neighborhood 
center,  a  metropolitan  council   in   the 
Twin  Cities   which   may.  serve  as  the 
model  for  other  metropolitan  areas,  a 
special    program    funded    by    the    Ford 
Foundation  to  examine  the  problems  of 
the  smaller  city,  and  exciting  urban  re- 
newal programs  throughout  the  State. 
The  reason  for  all  this  activity  is  that 
the  leadership  in  each  city  is  concerned 
about  the  future  of  its  community  and 
has  committed  itself  to  immediate  actioiv 
Meaningful  solutions  are  emerging,  and 
the  result  will  be  an  overall  improvement 
to   the   quality   of   urban  environment 
within  the  State. 

Mr  President,  this  months  issue  of  tne 
Minnesota  Municipalities  discusses  some 
of  these  innovative  ideas:  the  model  city 
applications  from  Minneapolis  and  Du- 
luth-  the  Metropolitan  CouncU  of  the 
Twin  Cities;  and  th^mal!  town  study 
funded  by  the  Ford  >oundatlon  under 
the  direction  of  Politicil  Science  Prof. 
Ed  Hcnrj-.  of  St.  John  s  University  who 
is  also  the  mayor  of  St.  Cloud. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  articles  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  to  serve  as  examples  of  the  ex- 
citing things  happening  in  Minnesota. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  foUovs; 

ST.      JOHNS      ESTAaUSHES      SMAIX     CftT 

Study  Center 
(By  Edward  L.  Henry.  Mayor,  St.  Cloud) 
Social  science  research  In  recent  years  has 
recognized  the  agonizing  plight  of  the  large 
metropouun  centers.  Federal,  state,  and 
private  foundations  have  poured  funds  into 
macro-city  in  an  attempt  to  delineate  the 
problems  and  seek  acceptable  solutions.  In 
the  next  few  years  such  research  on  macro- 
city  will  produce  voluminous  and  unassail- 
able data  with  which  policy  makers  can 
shape  the  course  of  urban  development. 

The  problems  of  the  smaller  urban  cenur. 
micro-clty.    have    scarcely    been    scratched, 
however,  .ind  its  potential  in  the  JeUeral  sys- 
tem has  generally  been  ignored.  For  instance, 
have    we    underestimated    the    role    of    the 
smaller  city  m  skimming  off  a  large  part  of 
the  population  boom  that  we  have  somewhat 
uncritlcallv  assumed  must  flow  to  macro-city 
and  environs?  Are  there  step*  that  must  b"! 
taken  now  to  make  such  micro-cltles  livable 
in   1980.  steps  that  will  preserve  some  sem- 
blance of  community   and  some  vestige  of 
unified  poUtlcal  authority?  What  are  the  fu- 
ture C06U  of  present  inaction  in  these  areas? 
Increasingly  the  federal  government,  and 
somewhat  belatedly,  the  state  governments, 
are  recognizing  the  problems  of  urban  civili- 
zation. But  as  these  programs  grow  in  scope 
is  there  a  danger  that  they  are  based  on  as- 
sumptions germane  to  the  large  metropolitan 
area,   but   not   to   mlcro-clty?    For   example, 
lacking  the  large  scale  staffs  basic  to  a  divi- 
sion of  labor,  smaller  cities  are  finding  it  dif- 
ficult to  acquire  the  expertise  on  a  multitude 
of  urban  programs  that  in  theory  are  avail- 
able to  them.  Frequently,  mlcro-clty  finds  It- 
self blanketed  In  with  the  large  cities  In  ful- 
filling federal  program  requlremenu,  yet  the 
different  political  climate  and  the  more  per- 
sonalized politics  In  the  smaller  city  may  call 


for  a  different  approach  than  the  sama  pro- 
gram ma  larger  city. 

MINNESOTA.  A  CLINICAL  STUDY  OF  MICRO-CITY 

Minnesota  Is  an  excellent  launching  pad 
for  a  clinical  study  of  the  pathology  of  the 
smaller  city.  It  has  the  fourth  largest  number 
of    governmental   units    In   the   nation,    the 
largest  number  of  townships,  and  the  third 
largest  number  of  school  districts.  Minnesota 
Is    In  turn,  about  the  median  In  total  popu- 
lation among  the  States  of  the  Union   Cities 
between  10.000  and  50.000  In  Minnesota  are 
unorganized  for  political  action  in  the  legis- 
lature and  devoid  of  anything  but  the  most 
sketchy  picture  of  their  collective  condition. 
The  large  number  of  townships  in  Minne- 
sota is  a  particularly  distressing  problem  lor 
the  outstate  mlcro-clty.  Such  townships  pos- 
sess only   partial   governmental   powers  and 
were  created  as  sub-units  of  the  county  to 
care  for  minimum  needs  of  residents.  These 
■half  governments"  are  now  absorbing  the 
over-How  across  city  boundaries  but  are  not 
equipped    temperamentally,    historically,    or 
legallv  to  provide  services. 

In  addition  to  involving  mother  mlcro-clty 
Increasingly  In  competitive  undertaxation, 
they  exert  downward  pressure  on  municipal 
service  standards  such  as  health,  housing, 
zoning,  and  animal  conUol.  They  are  In 
turn  accumulating  a  backlog  of  problems 
that  will  explode  In  another  decade  Such 
suburban,  non-incorporated  areas  now  refuse 
to  consolidate  with  mlcro-clty  largely  be- 
cause of  tax  differentials  But  ten  years  from 
now  mlcro-clty  will  refuse  to  take  them  be- 
cause of  the  potentially  heavy  capital  out- 
lays for  sewers,  water,  streets,  and  parks.  One 
need  not  be  a  prophet  to  forecast  that  under 
these  conditions  mlcro-clty  and  its  suburbs 
will  scarcelv  constitute  healthy  communities 
for  present  or  future  citizens,  attractive 
models  for  decentralization  programs,  or 
even  self-sufficient  governing  units. 

&IXENT    LEGISLATIVE    ACTION    IN    MINNESOTA 


One  Of  the  problems  in  updating  micro- 
city  Is  the  lack  of  Information  (on  the  part 
of  local  and  state  policy-makers)  ret;arding 
its  accumulating  cancers.  E\-en  reappor- 
tioned legislatures,  beginning  to  respond  to 
the  needs  of  metropolis,  have  not  yet  under- 
stood that  most  of  metropolis'  problems  ex- 
ist, if  tn  lesser  degree,  in  micro-city  and 
there  may  be  additional  ones  different  in 
hind  afflicting  the  outstate  cities. 

In  MlnnesoU  the  1967  Legislature  moved 
on  city  problems,  but  the  problems  cared 
for  were  overwhelmingly  those  of  metropolis, 
not  mlcro-clty.  Since  annexation  laws  were 
not  amended,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars of  social  and  economic  waste  will  occur 
before  the  next  legislative  session.  During 
this  period,  undersized  water  and  sewer  lines 
will  be  Installed  only  to  be  ripped  out  at 
such  later  date  as  consolidation  occurs. 
Streets  will  be  hardsurfaced  without  under- 
ground Installations.  Disposal  and  water 
systems  will  be  installed  oblivious  to  the 
'  economics  of  scale.  Suburbs  and  housing 
developments  will  grow  like  Topsy"  without 
proper  zoning,  park  planning  or  street 
layouts. 

The  Legislature  provided  for  compulsory 
water  fluoridation  and  school  consolidation 
without  referendum,  but  urban  consolida- 
tion still  requires  a  referendum.  Cities  cf 
the  second  and  third  class,  surrounded  by 
unincorporated  suburbs  with  consequently 
low  tax  rates,  perforce  pay  for  services  en- 
Joyed  but  not  paid  for  by  suburbanites.  St. 
Cloud,  as  an  example,  is  told  by  its  planners 
that  It  must  acquire  an  additional  2..'>00  acres 
for  residential  and  commercial  expansion 
by  191Z:  but  state  laws  and  the  facts  of  eco- 
nomic life  make  this  an  improbability. 

Some  times  legislators  are  unaware  that 
apparently  unrelated  Issues  have  a  direct 
bearing  on  mlcro-cltv  orobleins  Bv  author- 
izing county  governments  to  Issue  "on  sale" 
liquor  licenses  in  rural  areas,  that  is.  outside 
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municipal  boundary  lines,  while  not  Increas- 
C  the  number  oi  licenses  micro-ciiies 
mlaht  issue,  the  Legislature  Inadvertently 
pvu  another  block  in  the  way  of  urban  con- 
Uol datlcn.  and  the  ^Bort  of  mlcro-clty  to 
maintain  economically  the  health  of  Ite 
downtown  area.  Since  these  cities  long  ago 
Tssued  their  quota,  new  restaurants,  motels 
or  hotels  on^the  fringe  of  mlcro-clty  will 
sJand  to  lose  their  cocktail  lounges  If  they 

'"In^a  tax  reform  package,  the  1967  Legis- 
lature provided  a  grant-in-aid  to  ni»cro-cliy 
of  $5  per  caplU  ($6.50  for  macro-city)  and 
Ukewl^  $5  per  capita  to  all  townships^  This 
wipes  out  township  taxes  in  many  jurlsd  c- 
Uons  and  where  such  township  flnnks  a  city 
it  aggravates  the  tax  dliterential  for  busi- 
ness location,  in  legislating  local  BOvernm°nt 
aid  in  this  form,  the  higher  operating  cost^ 
per  capita  of  munlclpahties  were  overlooked 
and  the  long-estabUshed  principle  of  grants 
on  a  "needs"  basis  that  characterizes  edu- 
caUonal  assistance  in  Minnesota  was  not 
applied  to  local  governments  .,.,».„„   ,„ 

m  the  field  of  health  and  sanitation  in- 
spection, the  Legislature  set  a  precedent  for 
i^ximum  statewide  dairy  and  bakery  oper- 
ations by  compelling  municipalities  not  to 
exceed  state  standards  which  are  set.  not  by 
the  State  Department  of  Health  but  by  the 
State  Agriculture  Department  which  is 
basically  responsible  for  protecting  farmers 
marke  J  rather  than  city  dwellers^ healthy 

No  special  aids  were  granted  to  outstate 
cities  which  contain  institutions  that  serve 
an  area  much  broader  than  the  municipality, 
but  which  must  be  serviced  at  the  expense 
of  municipal  taxpayers  only  rather  than  all 
of  the  benefited  clientele.  For  example.  C.4 
of  St    Cloud's  10.3  square  miles  of  area  are 
tax  exempt  and  Include  a  large  state  college 
a    state    reformatory,    a    large    consolidated 
public  school,  and  a  federal  veterans    hos- 
pital. Seven  thousand  students  now  go  to 
class  in  a  neighborhood  with  public  facili- 
ties  meant   to   service    1.000   residents    fifty 
years  ago.  A  $400,000  backlog  of  street,  water, 
and  sewer  improvements  In  this  campus  area 
are  considered  to  be  a  local,  not  a  state  re- 
sponsibility, and  the  state  has  not  Provided 
parking  faculties  nor  contributed  to  street 

reconstruction.  

At  the  county  level,  mlcro-clty  taxpayers 
provide  the  major  part  of  the  county  tax 
base,  but  receive  little  or  no  attention  in 
the  county  budget.  St.  Cloud  taxpayers  an- 
nually pay  a  sum  of  $300,000  to  the  three 
counties  m  whose  jurisdiction  St.  Cloud  lies 
solely  for  the  Road  and  Bridge  Funds  a 
sum  equivalent  to  ten  per  cent  of  the  city 
budget.   None   of   this  Is  spent   within  the 

cltv  limits.  ..     ,     ..  .i.„,. 

If  we  add  to  these  difficulties  the  fact  that 
most  elected  municipal  officials  in  ^Unnesota 
,all  part  time)  are  unaware  of  the  problems 
they  will  face  in  ten  years,  the  prognosis 
for  mlcro-clty  Is  poor.  The  first  and  funda- 
mental requisite  for  remedial  action  if  recog- 
nition of  the  problem.  This  recognition  Is 
occurring  in  macro-city;  It  is  still  very  murky 
In  mlcro-clty. 
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THE   ST.    JOHN    CENTEB 

Saint  John's  University.  rollegevlUe.  Min- 
nesota, is  esubllshlng  a  Center  for  the  Study 
of  Local  Government  to  be  located  on  its 
campus  adjoining  St  Cloud,  a  da^l^^l  rnicro- 
cltv  A  Ford  Foundation  grant  of  $182,000  will 
support  a  thirty-month  kick-off  project  on 
the  role  of  micro-city  in  the  federal  system, 
once  esUbllshed.  the  Center  will  continue 
to  utilize  Its  resources  for  the  study  of  other 
local  governmental  problems. 

The  InlOal  project  of  the  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Local  Oovernment  will  focus  on 
mlcro-clty  as  part  of  the  federal  complex. 

1  The  Center  will  act  as  a  catalytic  agent 
in  stimulating  research  on  micro-city  by 
foundations.  colle(»es  cltv.  and  state  agencies. 
This  will  be  accomplished  through  confer- 
ences on  small  city  problems  to  which  out- 


slandlnK  state  and  local  officials  and  univer- 
sity researchers  would  be  invited.  Some  $12,- 
000  of  Title  I  funds  will  be  added  to  this 
phase  of  the  program  as  a  supplement.  Saint 
John's  educational  PM  stereo  radio  station, 
the  eleventh  most  powerful  educational  sta- 
tion in  the  country,  covering  the  entire  state 
and  into  the  four  adjoining  states  of  the  two 
Dakotas,  Wisconsin  and  Iowa,  will  be  utilized 
to  disseminate  information  generated  by  the 
conferences.  ,       ,       , 

2.  spot  conferences  will  be  held  in  key  local 
areas  in  the  State  of  Minnesota  both  to  turn 
up  new  problems  and  to  educate  local  offi- 
cials It  will  provide  a  format  of  experience 
for  other  states  which  might  wish  advice  and 
help  m  stimulating  Interest  in  their  own 
mlcro-cities. 

3    Research   will   be  conducted   under  the 
direction  of   the   Center   on   about   a   dozen 
Minnesota  cities  between   10.000   and   50.000 
population  outside  the  Twin  City    (Minne- 
apolis-Saint Paul)    area.  Teachers  and  stu- 
dents in  Minnesota  colleges  will  be  utilized 
where  feasible  to  supplement  accumulation 
of  basic  data.  A  standard  set  of  such  data 
will  be  sought  as  the  first  step  toward  gen- 
eralizations on  micro-city  in  Minnesota.  An 
independent  study  of  each  city  through  in- 
terviews and  analysis  of  planning  dats  will 
also  be  done.  Liaison  will  also  be  established 
with  other  associations  and  agencies  doing 
work  that  has  implications  for  the  smaller 
cities  such  as  T\ie  Upper  Midwest  Research 
Council;  Agricultural  Extension  Service;  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota:  State  Boord  of  Health; 
State   Highway   Department;    Stnte   Depart- 
ment of  Urban  Affairs;  and  others.  The  plight 
of  mlcro-clty  will  have  to  be  placed  in  the 
socioeconomic  context  of  its  part  of  the  sUte^ 
The  Center  will  not  hesitate  to  utilize  and 
even   partially    finance   other   research   that 
bears  on  its  own  mission — micro-clty. 

The  fruits  of  this  project,  hopefully,  will 
Include  the  following: 

1  A  functioning  and  continuing  Center 
dedicated  to  the  study  of  the  much  ne- 
glected outstate  local  governments  and  act- 
ing as  a  clearing  house  and  Idea  center  on 
their  problems.  To  date  each  type  of  local 
government  Is  represented  by  an  association 
of  some  sort.  There  Is  no  one  association  or 
center  that  can  rise  above  the  vested  inter- 
ests of  each.  This  type  of  Center  could  well 
develop  useful  experience  as  a  pilot  project 
for  other  similar  centers  about  the  country. 
The  college-community  relations  program 
under  Tltie  I  of  the  National  Education  Act 
presages  ultimate  use  of  federal  funds  for 
such  centers.  Experience  gained  now  could 
later  avoid  wasteful  mistakes  on   a  grand 

2    In  addition  to  the  pilot  nature  of  the 
Center  there  will  result  a  sharpening  of  the 
dimensions     of     micro-city     problems     for 
policy-making  purposes  at  all  levels  of  the 
federal    system.    Specifically    in   Minnesota, 
such    a    sharpened    focus    could    pull    the 
micro-city   officials    together   and   give   the 
legislature   an    unassailable   picture   of    the 
needs  of  its  smaller  cities  for  legislative  at- 
tention. It  would  undoubtedly  also  result  tn 
better  planning  and  policy  making  by  munic- 
ipal officials  relative  to  their  own  problems. 
It  would  give  encouragement  to  group  ac- 
tion by  such  micro-cities.  Federal  adminis- 
trators   of    u^ban    programs    would    benefit 
substantially  from  new  insights  on  smaller 
city  problems  and  capabilities.  This  in  turn, 
might   result  in  more  flexibility   in   federal 
programming  for  smaller  cities. 

3  Finally,  a  series  of  monographs  repre- 
senting both  the  substantive  research  con- 
ducted by  the  Center,  as  well  as  proceedings 
of  the  conferences  called  by  the  Center,  will 
be  published.  As  research  continues.  It  Is 
possible  that  study  In  depth  of  one  of  these 
mies  similar  to  the  earlier  Mlddletown 
studies  or  the  New  Haven  study  {Who 
Governs)  might  be  made  for  a  community 
smaller  than  either  of  the  preceding. 


Undoubtedly,  as  the  Center  digs  Into  the 
murky  subject  of  mlcro-clty.  new  avenues 
of  exploration  and  new  areas  of  intergov- 
ernmental possibilities  will  show  themselves 
and  be  added  to  the  exploration  agenda. 
Preclselv  because  little  exploratory  work  has 
been  done  in  this  subject,  new  paths  must 
be  opened  and  fiexlblUty  maintained.  In 
this  sense,  the  study  Is  an  inter-disclpllnary 
one  and  not  as  subject  to  a  scientific  and 
precise  delineation  as  one  would  like.  But 
it  is  a  subject  with  many  practical  policy 
Implications  at  each  level  of  the  federal  sys- 
tem and  one  that  deserves  attention. 

Since    this    proposal    was    conceived,    the 
Secretary    of    Agriculture    and    six    depart- 
ments of  the  Cabinet  sponsored   a   nation- 
wide conference  to  open  up  the  subject  of 
reversing  the  population  drift  to  macro-city. 
This  Implies  strengthening  local  villages  and 
cities    and    effecting    close    cooperation    be- 
tween   area    development    and    the    smaller 
mother  cities  which  serve  the  areas.  In  the 
1930's  Saint  John's  University  was  noted  for 
its       -Rural      Life      Movement"      agitation. 
Through  this  proposal  it  would  seek  to  pick 
up    that    vein    of    thought    dropped    when 
World    War    II    Intervened    and    update    Its 
philosophical  commitment  to  a  decentrallst 
philosophy  with  empirical  research  In  order 
to  determine  the  feasibility  of  decentraliza- 
tion as  a  practical  public  policy  alternative 
for  the  rest  of  this  century. 


DuLLTH.    Minneapolis    RECEIVE    Grants    To 
PLAN  Model  Citv  Projects 
(By  Antona  Richardson,  league  staff  1 
Duluth  and  Minneapolis  are  the  two  Min- 
nesota cities  among  the  63  chosen  from  192 
;.pplicants    to    Fhare    $U    million    worth    of 
piranis  to  plan  model  cities  projects.  Cities 
whose    completed    plans    are    approved    will 
share  In  $300  million  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress to  implement  their  programs. 

Federal  grants  to  the  selected  cities  aim 
to  encourage  the  planning  of  innovative, 
coordinated  attacks  on  the  physical  and  hu- 
man ills  which  besige  the  modern  urban  en- 
vironment. According  to  HUD  Secretary 
Robert  C.  Weaver,  program  --uccess  and  the 
provision  of  models  for  other  cities  to  em- 
ulate Is  dependent  upon  ".  .  .  full  involve- 
ment of  the  skills,  commitment,  and  re- 
sources of  federal,  state,  county,  and  city 
government  with  neighborhood  residents. 
private  enterprise,  organized  labor,  and  com- 
munity agencies  and  organizations  of  all  types 
to  transform  blight  and  decay  into  health 
and  hope  for  the  most  afflicted  sections  of 
the  nation's  urban  areas." 

As  outlined  In  the  accompanying  articles, 
the  Minneapolis  and  Duluth  projects  give 
promise  of  meeting  Secretary  Weaver's  cri- 
teria. 

DULUTH IDENTITT  THROUGH  INVOLVEMENT 

Duluth  emphasizes  resident  planning  and 
decision  making. 

Duluth  does  net  Intend  to  pay  lip  service 
only  to  the  Demonstration  Cities  Act  re- 
quirement that  planning  be  ".  .  .  carried 
out  with  as  well  as  for  th?  people  living  in 
affected  areas."  The  priority  dominating  all 
others  in  Its  program  Is  the  selection,  train- 
ing and  involvement  of  neighborhood  citi- 
zen's in  a  role  so  central  and  decisive  that 
the  structure  will  not  operate  successfully 
without  theh-  full  and  active  cooperation. 
Resident  participation  will  develop  a  group 
aupror.ch  to  common  problems,  It  is  believed, 
and  provide  the  individual  motivation  es- 
sential to  accomplish  operational  facets  of 
the  program. 

Thirty-two  "Leadership  Trainees,  "  are  cur- 
rentiy  being  selected  from  among  the  resi- 
dents of  the  neighborhood  for  which  the 
$121,000  planning  grant  was  received.  An 
equal  number  of  "Leadership  Volunteers 
will  be  selected  as  their  counterparts  from 
the  business  and  professional  conununtty. 
Four   volunteers   wUl   be   paired   with   four 
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trainee*  aa  personal  tutor*  during  an  initial 
flve-month  training  period,  during  which 
both  will  al»o  conduct  attitude  lurvey*  and 
gather  satlatlcal  data  for  one  of  eight  "Ac- 
tion Panela"  eatabltohed  to  concentrate  on 
the  identifiable  problem  categories  of  the 
Model  Neighborhood  (Housing  and  Reloca- 
tion Education.  Crime.  Employment,  Health. 
Public  and  Volunteer  Social  Senlce.  Physical 
Improvementa  and  PaclUtles,  and  Recreation 
and  Culture.  Bach  Panel  will  be  chaired  by 
a  career  professional  in  the  relevant  prob- 
lem area.  Trainees  who  complete  this  period 
will  then  be  designated  aa  "Community  Popb- 
men"  and  share  full  responsibility  and  au- 
thority to  establish  objectives  and  determine 
priorities  for  programs  in  the  problem  area 
of  the  panels  on  which  they  serve. 

The  sao-Rcre  neighborhood  which  is  the 
focus  of  Duluth's  planning  holds  about  nine 
percent  of  lu  population  Located  on  a  steep 
hillside  overlooking  Lake  Superior,  it  sur- 
rounds the  central  bualneea  district  and  the 
adjoining  industrial  area  on  three  sides.  On 
its  periphery  it  abuU  residential  areas  which 
range  from  deteriorated  to  deteriorating  to 
average  middle  income.  One  of  the  oldest 
parts  of  the  city.  It  exhibits  the  community's 
most  serious  physical  and  social  problema. 
despite  previous  Intensive  private  and  public 
efforu  towapde  their  solution.  The  need  for 
a  much  moie- comprehensive  and  concerted 
effort  dictated  the  selection  of  the  Central 
Hillside  neighborhood  aa  the  focua  for  the 
Model  City  program. 

Second  to  Duluth'a  dominant  emphasis  on 
community  involvement,  Is  Its  related  prior- 
ity that  all  program  activity  be  directed 
toward  measurable  goals  The  emerging  lead- 
ership potential  of  the  Community  Foremen 
is  to  be  strengthened  and  reinforced  by  visi- 
ble, tangible  evidence  of  success.  They  are 
to  experience  the  reward  value  of  seeing  goals 
actually  reached.  Therefore,  the  development 
of  specific,  measurable  performance  objec- 
tives embodied  In  a  concise  and  clear  ftve- 
year  master  plan.  U  the  scheduled  outcome 
of  the  year-long  planning  effort. 

The  Individual  subject  panels  will  be  dis- 
banded during  the  final  month  of  the  proj- 
ect, and  Community  Foremen  and  Leader- 
ship Volunteers  re-organlzed  as  a  "Model 
Neighborhood  Committee"  which  must  ap- 
prove, by  majority  vote,  each  Individual 
objective  of  the  final  five-year  plan  aa  well 
as  the  over-all  program  projected. 

According  to  its  planners,  the  underlying 
phllosophv  of  Duluth's  commitment  to  gen- 
uine nelghtwrhood  leadership  rests  on  the 
conviction  that  change  cannot  be  success- 
fully Imposed,  only  stimulated  and  guided: 
that  those  who  are  expected  to  live  with  new 
concepts  must  have  a  voice  In  developing 
them;  that  the  latent  leadership  potential  of 
residents  can  be  developed  through  a  train- 
ing program  with  proper  incentives;  and  that 
a  small  sUpend  and  a  modicum  of  prestige 
do  not  alone  consUtxite  sufficient  incentive. 
The  "Community  Foremen"  concept  wlU 
work,  they  believe,  but  only  where  partici- 
pants are  aware  that  they  can  be  the  movers 
and  molders  of  a  real  actton  program,  and 
not  Just  flgure-heads  In  a  project  dominated 
by  the  bureaucraUc  establishment.  Duluth 
developed  Its  strategy  to  make  possible  "Iden- 
tity through  Involvement." 

MINNEAPOLIS DECISION  "ST,  ACTION  FO*  BETTCB 

LIVINC 

The  MinneapolU  Model  Seighboring — com- 
ponent  of  the  city-wide  system  for  develop- 
ment. 

"The  model  neighborhood  U  a  new  way  of 
looking  at.  thinking  of.  talking  about,  and 
doing  things  In  the  south  side  of  Minneapolis. 
It  is  a  place.  It  is  people,  and  it  is  action." 
The  focus  of  planning  under  the  S21S.00O 
federal  grant  will  be  on  translating  the  com- 
prehensive citywide  goals  already  established 
by  Minneapolis'  "Decision  '67"  program  into 


specific  policies  and  programs  baaed  upon  th« 
unique  needs  and  condlUona  of  the  model 
neighborhood,  with  the  participation  and  ac- 
Uve  support  of  lU  residents  In  the  context 
of  the  major  clty-wlde  goals.  Model  Neigh- 
borhood objecUves  are  expected  to  Include 

the 

Attainment  of  a  population  structure  bal- 
anced aa  to  age.  income,  and  social  charac- 
teristics 

Provision  of  greater  opportunity  to  secure 
desired  housing  and  environment 

Development  of  a  climate  for  viable  com- 
munity lUe 

Provision  of  convenient  and  safe  access  to 
all  desired  actlvlOes. 

Development  of  the  major  productive  re- 
source of  the  Neighborhood— lu  people's 
trained    minds   and    creative  capaclUes. 

Promotion  of  Induatrlal  and  central  busi- 
ness dUtrlct  growth  to  provide  investment 
and  job  opportunities  through  neighborhood 
changes. 

Development  of  IncreMed  vlUllty  in  the 
Neighborhood's  commercial   area*. 

Maximizing     of     transportation     benefits 
lying  immediately  south  of  the  central  busi- 
ness district,   the  Model  Neighborhood  area 
contains  1600  acres  and  a  population  of  about 
59  000  people,   the  highest  concentration  of 
any  MinneapolU  area,  nearly  twice  the  city's 
average  population  denalty.  Two-thlrda  resl- 
dentlal  In  character.  Ita  commercial  develop- 
ment include*  regional,  community  and  lo- 
cal shopping  faclllUea  aa  well  aa  neighbor- 
hood   convenience   centers   and   commercial 
strips.  A  strip  of  relatively  small  Industries 
Is  intermixed  to  an  unusual  degree  with  ad- 
jacent residential  and  commercial  uses.  This 
area    contains    a    heavy    concentration    of 
blighted  and  obsolete  structures,  along  with 
middle  class  neighborhoods  and  major  In- 
stitutions.  A   large   number   of   low   income 
families  with  serious  cultural  disadvantages 
lives  here,  as  well  aa  a  substanUal  concen- 
tration of  elderly  realdenU.  The  only  section 
of  the  city  abutting  the  central  district  In 
which  no  sutMtanUal  physical  or  social  im- 
provement  programs   have   heretofore   been 
initiated,  lu  selection  aa  the  Model  Neigh- 
borhood   will    moblllae    governmental    and 
private  resources  to  meeu  lU  critical  needs. 
Citizens,  agencies,  and  local  groups,  long 
concerned  about  their  neighborhood  prob- 
lema. win  now  be  enabled  to  come  together 
aa  a  community  to  attempt  to  solve  them. 
Their  broad   objective  wlU  be  to  develop  a 
plan  which  wlU  accomplish  In  five  years  Im- 
provement sufflcleni  to  control  physical  and 
social     problems     and     reverse     downward 
trends,  and  promote  continued  Improvement 
In  subsequent  years. 

Of  prime  Importance  will  be  the  prompt 
InltlaUon  of  activities  to  maintain  or  restore 
and  Improve  confidence  In  the  neighbor- 
hood. Priority  will  be  given  to  public  or  pri- 
vate physical-social  improvemenU  which 
will  serve  aa  catalysu  to  on-going  efforta. 
Projects  Immediately  urgent  to  alleviate  se- 
vere problema  will  alao  be  assigned  high  pri- 
ority. 

Within  these  priorities,  the  improvement 
of  families  from  the  physical  and  social 
standpoint  will  be  the  major  obJecUve  and 
focus  of  planning.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on 
the  Improvement  of.  first,  family  social  prob- 
lema; second,  Income  potential;  and  finally, 
housing  and  envlroiunent.  This  establish- 
ment of  area  famine*  on  an  upward-bound 
course  should  foster  the  development  of  con- 
fidence, pride,  and  IdenUty.  and  consequently 
stability  within  the  community.  ResldenU 
of  the  area.  Including  representatives  of  Its 
poor,  will  exercise  final  Judgment  over  their 
Neighborhood's  plan  upon  Its  completion. 

The  Model  Neighborhood  program  Is  thus 
expected  to  play  a  unique  and  essential  role 
as  a  component  of  the  system  for  clty-wlde 
community  Injprovement.  through  the  Inte- 
gration of  It*  objectives  and  goals  with  those 
of  the  entire  city  and  the  metropolitan  area. 


The  MrraopourAN  CooNcn. 
(By  James  L.  Hetland,  Jr.) 
The  concentration  of  a  great  number  of 
people   In  the  relatively  small   geographical 
Twin  Cities  metropoliun  area  creates  prob- 
lems that  cannot  be  resolved  on  a  single  mu- 
nicipal   or    county    basis.    Problems    which 
transcend  traditional  political  boundaries  re- 
quire a  regional  or  metropolitan  solution  On 
Auguat  9,  1967,  the  Minnesota  State  Legisla- 
ture  created    a   unique   local    governmental 
agency,   the   Metropolitan   Council,   to  con- 
sider and  Implement  orderly  and  coordinated 
solutlona     to     areawlde     urban     problems. 
Neither  a  special  nor  a  single  service  district, 
the  Council  Is  a  general  service  agency  de- 
signed to  coordinate  all  metropolitan  activ- 
ity.   It    Is    not    a    traditional    governmental 
structure.  More  than  a  voluntary  council  of 
local  governmental  officials  and  less  than  a 
formal  governmental  unit,  the  Council  was 
designated  as  an  areawlde  agency   to  serve 
the  citizens  of  Anoka.  Carver.  DakoU.  Hen- 
nepin,    Ramsey.     Scott,     and     Washington 
Counties.  These  seven  counties  represent  an 
urban  complex  of  approximately  two  million 
people  which  in  the  next  3S  years  will  grow 
to  over  four  million.  At   the  present   time 
there  are  included  in  the  metropolitan  area 
26  cities.  105  villages.  68  townships.  77  school 
districts,  20  special  service  dUtricts  and  seven 
counties  giving  us  a  complex  of  over  300  sep- 
arate government  units. 

In  some  metropolitan  areas  of  the  United 
States,  organizations  composed  of  represent- 
atives of  elected  municipal  officials  from  the 
metropolitan  area  have  formed  together  on 
a  voluntary  basis  to  solve  area-wide  prob- 
lems. The  only   power  of  such   a  voluntary 
organization  Is  derived  from  the  exercise  of 
local  powers  by  Joint  agreement  of  the  elect- 
ed   officials.    In    other    areas   of    the   United 
States  and  Canada  a  new  and  formal  form 
of   metropolitan   government   structure   has 
been  created,  superior  to  the  counties  and 
municipalities  Involved  and  exercising  many 
of  the  traditional  local  governmental  powers. 
In  Minnesota  we  have  created  a  new  agen- 
cy, designed  to  coordinate  the  operations  of 
our  local  units  of  government  and  of  our 
existing    single-purpose    metropolitan    dis- 
tricts where  such  local  plana  or  metropolitan 
agency  plana  affect  the  over-aU  development 
of  the  seven-county  area.  The  Metropolitan 
Council  Is  not  charged  with  operational  ob- 
ligations for  any  existing  service.  The  Coun- 
cil  Is  to  plan  and   Implement  the  physical 
development  of  the  area  and  the  rendition 
of  areawlde  services,  but  has  no  power  to 
create  or  operate  by  affirmative  action.  The 
powers  given  to  the  Council  are  generally 
more  negative  than  affirmative  In  form. 

The  OouacU  la  composed  of  14  members, 
each  appointed   from  a  separate  metropoli- 
tan district,  plus  a  chairman  appointed  at 
large.  Each  metropolitan  district  consist  of 
ap'proxlmately  two  senatorial  districts.  The 
Governor  appoint*  the  members  of  the  Ooun- 
pll  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Senate. 
The    appointment    of    members    from    local 
districts  recognizes  the  Importance  of  hav- 
ing territorial  dispersal  among  Council  mem- 
bers to  reflect  the  opinions  and  desires  of 
citizens  In  all  localities.  It  provides  a  rep- 
resentative to  whom  citizens  and  local  elect- 
ed officials  within  the  district  may  look  for 
direct  contact  and  advice.  Appointing  on  a 
district  basis  preserves  the  concept  of  one 
man.  one  vote.  Since  the  Governor  appoints 
on  a  non-partisan  basis,  the  person  appoint- 
ed Is  likely  to  be  one  who  has  had  wide  ex- 
perience and  background  in  areawlde  prob- 
lema and  who  recognizes  that  the  need  for 
an  areavirlde  solution  to  given  problems  must 
transcend  the  desires  of  single  municipalities. 
Members  of  the  district  were  Initially  ap- 
pointed for  term*  of  two,  four,  and  six  year* 
with   the   term   for  each  member  being  six 
years   thereafter. 
The  Metropolitan  Council  Is  given  taxing 
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authority  wlUiln  the  »«'«'»-'=°"^*y /"*?;" 
succeeds  to  all  the  power*  and  rlghta  of  the 
former  Metropolitan  Planning  Commission, 
and  has  the  right  to  adopt  Its  own  budget 
and  work  program  and  to  disperse  Its  own 

'^The  legislature  Imposed  upon  the  Council 
certain   specific  duties  and  granted  to  the 
Council  certain  specific  powers.  The  CouncU 
has  the  right  to  review  all  long-term  compre- 
hensive plans  of  each  independent  commis- 
sion   board  or  agency  within  the  meuopoll- 
un  area  where  such  plans  are  determined  to 
have  an  area-wide  or  a  mulU-conununlty  ef- 
fect   or    to    have    a    substantial    effect    on 
metropolitan      development.      -The      Coun- 
cU is  to  determine  If  the  plan  la  consistent 
with  the  comprehensive  guide  for  develop- 
ment of  the  metropolitan  area  and  »«»  or- 
derly and  economical  development.  In  effect, 
the  Council  U  granted  a  veto  power  over  the 
lonK-range  planning  of  the  independent  met- 
ropolitan agencies  subject  only  to  a  provision 
lor  appeal  to  the  next  legislative  session. 

The  Council  has  power  of  review  over  ap- 
nllcaUons  of  all  local  governmental  unit*  In- 
cluding munlclpalltes  for  loan  or  grant  fund* 
from  the  United  Stotes  If  review  by  a  regional 
airency  Is  required  by  the  federal  law.  Again 
the  CouncU  Is  to  determine  If  the  proposed 
local  plan  Is  consistent  with  the  comprehen- 
sive development  for  the  metropoliUn  area. 
A«  a  practical  matter,  a  negative  comment 
by  the  Metropolitan  Council  will  likely  have 
a  conclusive  adverse  effect  upon  the  grant 
application.  A  favorable  or  an  afflrmaUve 
rMponse  Is  likely  to  be  a  substantial  asatet- 
ance  to  the  local  community  in  obtaining 
federal  assistance. 

In  addition,  the  Council  is  granted  the 
rleht  to  stop  for  a  60-day  period  any  local 
village,  city  or  town  plan  which  will  have  a 
substantial  effect  on  metropollWn  develop- 
ment. During  tills  time,  public  hearings  will 
oe  held  to  permit  contiguous  local  units  of 
government  to  be  heard  regarding  the  im- 
^ct  of  the  proposed  development  upon  tiielr 
Community.  The  CouncU  Is  to  mediate  and 
resolve  the  difference*  between  communities 
If  possible.  ^     .. 

Then  lasUy,  and  perhaps  most  importantiy. 
the  CouncU  Is  specifically  directed  to  prepare 
and  adopt  after  study  and  public  hearings  a 
comprehensive  Metropolitan  Development 
Guide.  The  Guide  to  to  consUt  of  policy 
statements,  goals  and  standards,  ^eluding 
map*,  for  the  orderly  and  economic  deveop- 
meCt  public  and  private,  of  tiie  meti-opolltan 
area  By  specific  reference  in  the  lepslation 
me  Metropolitan  Development  Guide  Is  to 
^Llder  all   physical,  social   and  economic 

factors  which  will  have  "'^ ''"P^^^*  X  and 
entire  area  Including  land  use.  parks  and 
ope^  space,  location  of  airport*,  highways. 
m^:t  facilities,  public  hospitals,  libraries, 
schools  and  other  public  buildings. 

in  addition  to  thla  specific  review  and  de- 
velopment  function,  tiie  Council  Is  mr«=ted 
•o  engage  In  urban  research  and  study.  It 
is  t^  prepare  a  program  for  continuing  study 
-n  the  Leas  of  Control  and  prevention  of 
kir  pollution;   of  acquisition  and  financing 
of  major  parks  and  open  space  areas;  or  tne 
cinTol  and  prevention  of  water  Po  '"tlon; 
of  the  development  of  long-range  P»-°n  "8 
in  the  metropolitan  area;  of  the  ««^"t^"|°° 
of   necessary  facUltle*  for  solid  waste  dis- 
posal and  mean*  of  financing  tiie  sa^^e;   of 
determining  methods  of  equalizing  the  tax 
structure  within  the  meti-opoUUn  area  and 
making  uniform  assessment  practices  within 
the  area;  of  determining  the  necessary  storm 
drainage  facilities  and  methods  of  flnanc.ng 
the  same:   and  lasUy  of  determining  these 
areas  where  consolJdation  of  common  serv- 
ice* of  local  governmental  units  will  be  In 
the  public  interest.  Advance  land  acquisition 
for   development  of   the   metropolitan   area 
is  also  to  be  studied.  In  each  of  these  areas 
the  Council  must  report  back  to  the  legis- 
lature and  include  in  It*  recommendations 


not  only  It*  solution,  but  a  recommendation 
as  to  the  governmental  organization  or  gov- 
ernmental structure  best  suited  to  discharge 
the  responsibility  under  the  recommenda- 
tions made. 

ThU  recital  of  the  duties  Imposed  upon 
the  CouncU  clearly  Indicates  that  the  Coun- 
cil Is  more  than  a  metropolitan  planning 
agency,  yet  le**  than  a  new  governmental 
agency. 

What  Is  the  CouncU  likely  to  do  with  the 
powers  given  to  It?  A*  a  result  of  extensive 
study,  the  Council  haa  adopted  a  1968  work 
program.  Involving  an  expenditure  of  ap- 
proximately $1,200,000.  Included  are  aU  of 
the  major  areas  of  study  requested  by  the 
state  legislature.  Not  capable  of  resolving  all 
areawlde  problem*  within  the  next  year,  the 
Council  ha*  selected  six  specific  areas,  each 
Important  to  over-all  development  In  our 
metropolitan  area,  where  It  will  undertake 
to  complete  Its  study  and  make  recommenda- 
tions prior  to  the  next  legislative  session. 

The  hrst  emphasis  Is  on  parks  and  open 
space.  Including  the  development  of  a  metro- 
politan zoo.  In  a  metropolitan  area  three 
factors,  more  than  anything  else,  control  it* 
ultimate  development;  highways  and  mass 
transit,  utUltles  and  open  space  areas.  Of 
these,  parks  and  open  space  areas  will  be 
the  first  to  disappear  as  jMDpulatlon  con- 
tinues to  expand  into  open  areas  surround- 
ing our  present  suburbs.  A  plan  for  inune- 
dlate  acquisition  of  parks  and  open  space 
Is  therefore  a  compelling  necessity.  The 
metropolitan  zoo  Is  a  major  part  of  the 
park  and  open  space  program  and  a  much 
needed  esthetic  facility  for  our  citizens. 

Sanitary  sewers  are  our  second  area  of 
concern.  Everyone  In  the  seven-county  area 
has  recognized  for  at  least  six  years  that 
something  must  be  done  to  coordinate  sew- 
age disposal  In  the  seven  counties.  The  leg- 
islature has  been  unable  during  the  past  three 
sessions  to  resolve  this  very  difficult  problem. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  ways  and  means  of 
handling  sewage  disposal  will  have  a  major 
Impact  upon  plans  for  developing  and  using 
our  three  major  rivers  and  our  three  major 
river  valley*. 

Trash  and  soUd  material  are  accumulat- 
ing at  a  frelghtenlng  pace  as  our  citizen* 
become  more  and  more  affluent  and  as  we 
demand  and  obtain  more  disposable  luxury 
items.  Public  dumps  and  means  and  meth- 
ods of  disposing  of  our  solid  waste  are  of 
Inestimable  concern  to  each  of  our  mu- 
nlclpaUties  as  well  as  to  our  citizens.  The 
third  area  to  be  studied  by  the  Council  win 
be  solid  waste  disposal.  The  Council  will  de- 
termine ways  and  means  of  disposing  of  trash 
but  will  not  consider  questions  concerning 
public  or  private  ownership  of  trash  collec- 
tion, etc. 

The  fourth  Item  Is  development  of  a  mass 
rapid  transit  plan,  recognized  as  one  of 
the  three  keys  for  controlling  area  develop- 
ment. The  legislature  created  a  special 
metropolitan  service  district  known  as  the 
Metropolitan  Transit  Commission,  and  as 
a  part  of  that  legislation  (as  well  as  specif- 
ically m  the  Metropolitan  CouncU  legisla- 
tion) the  CouncU  is  required  to  pass  upon 
the  ultimate  transit  plans  to  be  developed 
by  the  Transit  Commission. 

Modification  of  the  local  consent  proce- 
dures on  highway  locations  Is  the  fifth  Item. 
Under  present  law.  local  communities  are 
'riven  a  practical  veto  on  the  location  of  state 
highways  within  their  municipal  limits. 
More  often  than  not  the  municipality  con- 
sider* the  deslrabUlty  of  suggested  highway 
plans  from  an  economic  rather  than  an  over- 
aU  point  of  view.  Local  concern  regarding 
access  routes  and  highway  location  Is  legiti- 
mate but  in  resolving  the  local  concern,  the 
metropolitan  area  cannot  under  aU  clrcum- 
sunces  permit  municipalities  to  determine 
the  number  of  access  points  on  new  high- 
way systems.  The  municipalities  often  de- 
sire access  points  because  of  commercial  or 


industrial  development  that  will  arUe  by  vir- 
tue of  being  on  or  near  an  acces*  point. 
On  the  other  hand,  a*  the  number  of  en- 
trances and  exits  Increase,  the  rate  of  traffic 
flow  on  the  highway  decreases  proportion- 
ately. The  result  will  be  either  that  traffic 
wUl  flow  at  a  very  marginal  rate  of  speed  or 
that  highway*  must  be  built  to  accom- 
modate the  additional  access  routes  which 
often  time*  may  require  eight-  or  ten-lane 
highway*. 

The  last  and  perhaps  the  most  Important 
matter  that  the  Council  vrtll  resolve  before 
the  next  legislative  session  Is  the  Metro- 
poUtan  Development  Guide — of  overlookmg 
Importance  to  every  decision  that  all  of  us 
will  be  making  In  the  course  of  the  next  30 
years  as  this  area  develops.  The  Guide  will 
be  the  subject  of  public  discussion  and 
decision  within  the  next  six  to  nine  month*. 
If  the  plan  does  not  accord  with  the  desires 
of  our  citizens,  it  cannot  work.  On  the 
other  hand,  It  Is  clear  that  If  we  are  to  have 
an  orderly  development  of  our  .area  to  permit 
our  citizens  to  live  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances  and  conditions,  we  must  have 
a  plan.  This  Is  our  dilemma  and  our  chal- 
lenge. 

What  Is  the  Metropolitan  Development 
Guide?  Essentially  It  Is  a  plan  for  the  phys- 
ical development  of  the  seven-county  area 
through  the  year  2000.  The  emphasis  Is  on 
policies  for  action  by  various  levels  of  gov- 
ernment. It  is  a  statement  of  policies,  goal* 
and  programs.  It  becomes  a  "how  to  do  It" 
guide,  rather  than  a  typical  zoning  approach 
which  indicates  where  development  will  Uke 
place. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  Development 
Guide  will  not  contain  certain  definitive 
conclusions  that  could  and  often  will  be 
mapped,  but  rather  that  It  will  be  concerned 
primarily  with  those  things  that  have  the 
greatest  Impact  on  physical,  social  and  eco- 
nomic development.  If  ix>llcies  for  major 
commercial  centers,  transportation  facil- 
ities, utilities,  and  open  spaces  are  deter- 
mined, development  of  residential  housing, 
subcommerclal  shopping  areas  and  smaUer 
industrial  areas  will  foUow  the  over-aU  line* 
as  a  matter  of  course. 

The  Metropolitan  Council  is  fortunate  In 
having    available    to    It    a    tentative    Metro- 
politan   Development    Guide    created    after 
four  years  of  concentrated  study  and  action 
by  the  former  Metropolitan  Planning  Com- 
mission, the  Minnesota  Highway  Department, 
the   planning  departments   of   the  cities   of 
St.   Paul   and   Minneapolis   and   the   county 
engineers   from   the   seven   counties.  In  de- 
veloping the  tentative  Guide,  four  different 
structures  of   development  were  considered 
and    the    physical    and    economical    conse- 
quences of  each  were  studied  through  com- 
puter techniques.  The  ultimate  decision  on 
the  form  of  development  as  set  forth  in  the 
Development    Guide   was    determined    by    a 
physical  survey  of  the  residents  of  the  area 
and  a  questionnaire  survey  based  upon  dis- 
cussion and  seminar  etudy  by  locally  elected 
officials. 

A  consteUation  city   pattern   Is   the   form 
finaUy  determined  in  the  tentative  Guide. 
This  means  that  the  Minneapolis   and   St. 
Paul  downtown  areas  would  be  preserved  as 
major    commercial    areas    with   each    down- 
town area  growing  half  again  a*  large  as  It 
is  today:  20  to  30  large  dlverslfled  community 
commercial    centers    similar    to    the    total. 
Southdale  complex  would  be  created;  40  to  60 
smaUer  retailing  centers  comparable  to  Har- 
Mar   or   Knollwood   would   then   be    located 
around  the  larger  centers.  Industries  would 
be  located  in  industrial  parks,  close  to  but 
not  within  the  commercial  centers.  Industrial 
parks   would   be   from   two   hundred    to   six 
hundred  acres  in  size.  A  system  of  freeways 
radiating  to  the  downtown  area  would  be  de- 
veloped supported  by  an  underlying  grid  of 
highways  serving  the  centers  and  the  sur- 
rounding neighborhood.  A  mass  transit  sys- 
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tem  would  be  created  baMd  upon  the  radial 
routes  and  eupplemented   by   local   buses. 

The  first  question  that  members  of  our 
community  must  answer  Is  whether  or  not 
they  agree  with  the  principles  set  forth  In  the 
Guide.  Do  they  desire  retention  of  large 
downtown  areas  In  our  core  cities  and  the 
creation  of  constellation  commercial  areas? 
If  ihU  quesuon  Is  answered  In  the  afTrmatlve. 
the  next  question  Is  then,  what  types  of  de- 
velopment controls  are  needed  to  implement 
or  sustain  such  development?  Not  all  new 
communlUes  will  be  blessed  with  the  location 
of  a  major  commercial  or  Industrial  complex. 
How  will  we  compensate  those  communities 
for  a  potential  loss  of  tax  base?  Many  forms 
of  development  control  are  possible,  but  the 
control  ultimately  adopted  must  be  com- 
patible with  the  desires  of  our  clUzena  and 
our  private  economic  system. 

By  way  of  example  and  example  only,  will 
It  be  best  to  permit  a  metropolitan  agency 
to  have  total  ownership  of  all  development 
rights  in  the  undeveloped  areas  of  our  seven- 
county  metropolitan  area^  Would  it  be  desir- 
able to  permit  a  metropolitan  agency  to  have 
zoning  controls  over  the  locaUon  of  com- 
mercial areas.  Industrial  arer«.  major  trans- 
portation routes  and  open  space  and  parks? 
Would  It  be  desirable  to  provide  for  a  meuo- 
polltan  agen,cx  In  effect  to  own  all  Industrial 
and  commercliil  development  areas? 

Would  It  be  sufficient  to  provide  that  no 
Industrial  or  commercial  development  take 
place  until  a  new  area  is  serviced  by  a  de- 
veloped highway  systems  and  developed 
utility  services,  with  the  metropolitan  agency 
then  controlling  the  timing  and  the  loca- 
tion of  new  highways  and  uUlltles? 

One  thing  Is  clear.  If  we  are  to  develop  a 
Guide  and  follow  the  Guide  for  orderly  de- 
velopment purposes,  some  form  of  develop- 
ment control  win  be  needed.  The  question 
that  must  be  answered  la  the  form  and 
method  of  exercising  this  control.  This  ques- 
tion must  be  answered  by  the  citizens  of  our 
community. 

BRITISH  LEADER  DEFENDS  US. 
ROLE  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  McOEE  Mr.  President,  in  the 
dark  days  of  1940.  when  Great  Britain 
stood  nearly  alone  against  the  forces  of 
asgression.  the  British  people  shouldered 
the  burden  for  the  free  world  even  when 
many  other  natioiis  were  unaware  or  un- 
comprehending of  the  dimensions  of  the 
challenge  and  the  effort 

Today,  as  the  United  States  and  other 
free  nations  join  together  to  meet  the 
present  challenge  of  aggression  in  Viet- 
nam, the  judgmenc  and  perspective  of 
Mr.  Anthony  Barber,  the  chairman  of 
the  Conservative  Party  of  Great  Britain, 
illuminates,  in  very  few  words,  the  crux 
of  the  effort  being  made  to  assist  and 
support  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Barber  spoke  at  a  meeting  of  the 
American  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
London  and  dealt  directly  with  the  issue 
of  Vietnam  and  the  critics  of  our  Viet- 
nam commitment. 

He  is  frank.  He  speaks  candidly  from 
experience.  He  goes  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter  and  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  wher«» 
he  stands.  He  knows  the  challense  of 
the  aggressor  cannot  be  answered  by 
retreat  or  abdication  of  a  nation's  com- 
mitments, for  such  a  course  only  In- 
creases the  appetite  of  aggression.  He 
knows  what  must  be  done  and  he  knows 
it  is  never  easy. 

Mr.  Barber's  remarks  are  all  the  more 
valuable  to  us  at  this  moment  of  debate 
and  reexamination,  because  his  wisdom 
is  rooted  in  the  perspective  and  the  na- 
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tlonal  heritage  of  a  nation  and  a  people 
who  have  stood  the  lonely  test  of  leader- 
ship and  principle  lecc  than  two  decades 
ago.  The  cause  of  freedom  wais  the  gen- 
uine beneficiary  of  the  courage  and  com- 
mitment that  the  British  people  dis- 
played at  that  time.  Mr.  Barber  firmly 
believes  that  the  commitment  in  Viet- 
nam is  of  the  same  priority  to  the  cause 
of  independence  in  Asia  and  to  free  men 
everywhere. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Barber's  remarks  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Remarks  of  Anthony  Barbek.  Chairman. 

CONSTRVATIVE   PARTY    OF  GREAT    BRtTAIN 

Those  who  clamor  for  the  United  States 
to  withdraw  from  the  war  had  better  realize 
what  they  are  asking  for.  They  are  asking 
for  a  withdrawal  and  for  the  unconditional 
surrender,  which  would  announce  to  the 
world  that  Communist  aggression  pays  off. 
They  are  asking  for  the  Communlsu  to  be 
given  a  free  hand  to  take  over  any  part  of 
Southeast  Asia  they  choose— Laos.  Cambodia. 
Thailand.  Mal.ivsla  and  Singapore.  And  It 
would  not  end  there. 

And  when  these  crlUcs  attack  the  United 
States,  why  dont  they  also  attack  the  Aus- 
tralians and  New  Zealanders  who  are  fight- 
ing side  by  side  with  the  Americans? 

At  a  Ume  when  the  British  Government 
has  decided  to  withdraw  Its  own  military 
support  from  the  defense  of  the  Common- 
wealth allies  m  Asia.  It  111  becomes  the  sup- 
porters of  our  Government,  sitting  on  the 
sidelines,  to  call  upon  another  nation  to 
break  Its  pledge. 

I  know  exactly  where  I  stand.  The  United 
States  IS  fighting  for  the  defense  of  the  Free 
World  against  the  spread  of  Communism,  and 
the  United  States  deserves  our  gratitude  and 
our  understanding 


TAX  CREDIT  FOR  COLLEGE 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  last  year 
the  U.S.  Senate  passed,  in  the  form  of  an 
amendment  to  other  legislation,  a  bill 
that  would  allow  for  a  tax  credit  to  indi- 
viduals for  expenses  incurred  in  provid- 
ing higher  education.  This  amendment, 
previously  introduced  by  Senators  Ribi- 
corr  and  Dominick  as  S.  835,  was  cospon- 
sored  by  53  Members  of  this  body. 
Although  the  amendment  was  later  de- 
leted from  the  bill's  final  form,  as  were 
several  other  amendments,  it  Is  still 
soimd  legislation. 

The  necessity  of  providing  some  relief 
to  individuals  incurring  the  high  cost  of 
college  education  has  been  pointed  out 
on  a  number  of  occasions.  Certainly  one 
of  the  strongest  arguments  for  the  pas- 
sage of  such  legislation  is  the  heavy 
burden  being  borne  by  middle-class 
Americans  who  are  attempting  to  send 
their  children  to  college.  It  is  forever  to 
the  credit  of  the  junior  Senators  from 
Connecticut  and  Colorado  that  they  have 
called  these  facts  to  the  attention  of  the 

I  was  reminded  once  again  of  this 
ever-increasing  burden  by  an  article  en- 
titled, "Rising  Cost  of  Going  to  College." 
published  in  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Re- 
port of  March  4.  1968.  The  article  docu- 
ments the  point  made  so  many  times  be- 
fore that  college  expenses  "have  far 
outstripped  the  rise  in  most  other  living 


costs  "  The  cost  of  going  to  college  has 
been  Increasing  over  the  last  10  years  at 
an  annual  rate  of  4  to  5  percent. 

Since  1958,  the  average  cost  of  a  dormi- 
tory room  at  public  colleges  has  increased 
by  91.27  percent,  while  tuition  and  fees 
have  gone  up  by  67.37  percent.  The  com- 
parable figures  for  private  colleges  are 
67.81  percent  and  104.4  percent.  In  the 
past  10  years,  the  total  cost  of  higher 
education  has  increased  by  44  15  percent 
in  public  colleges  and  by  68.47  percent  in 
private  institutions. 

The  argument  has  often  been  made 
by  opponents  of  the  Ribicoff-Dominick 
bill  that  since  it  covers  only  tuition  and 
fees  it  does  not  provide  substantial  as- 
sistance to  college  students.  However,  it 
becomes  clear  after  a  close  study  of  the 
figures  used  in  this  article  that  due  to 
the  fantastic  increase  in  tuition  and  fees 
over  the  past  10  years— 67  and  104  per- 
cent for  public  and  private  colleges  re- 
spectively—these charges  now  account 
for  a  substantial  portion  of  the  cost  of 
a  college  education.  Today,  tuition  and 
fees  account  for  28.19  percent  of  the  av- 
erage total  charges  for  the  academic  year 
at  public  colleges.  In  private  colleges, 
tuition  and  fees  make  up  59.57  percent  of 
the  total  cost.  By  1969  the  figures  will 
be  28  57  and  60.2  percent.  Thus  S.  835 
would  provide  a  tax  credit  to  individuals 
for  between  a  third  and  two-thirds  of 
the  expenses  incurred  in  financing  their 
college  education. 

I  feel  that  the  proposed  legislation  is 
as  sound  as  it  is  necessary.  I  would  hope 
that  Congress  will  act  with  dispatch  in 
passing  such  lesislation  and  providing 
much  needed  relief  and  assistance  to 
America's  college-bound  youth. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report  article  and  a  table 
containing  percentage  calculations  based 
on  figures  derived  from  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Rising  Cost  of  Ooinc  to  College 
(Note.— Tuition,  room,  board — every  cam- 
pus expense  keeps  climbing  in  a  spiral  that 
seems  endless.   Private  colleges  are  hardest 
hit.  A  look  at  the  national  trend.) 

If  you  are  shocked  by  the  cost  of  sending 
your  son  or  daughter  to  college — 
Brace  yourself  for  more  bad  news. 
Latest  official  figures  show  that  still  an- 
other boost  In  college  bills,  averaging  4  to  5 
per  cent.  Is  in  store  for  the  next  school  year. 
All  this  comes  on  top  of  a  rapid  climb  In 
eollege  expenses  that,  over  the  last  decade, 
has  far  outstripped  the  rise  In  most  other 
living  costs. 

The  accompanying  chart  reveals  what  has 
been  happening,  and  the  trend  ahead. 
Figures  cover  tuition,  fees,  room  and  board, 
and  are  averages.  They  do  not  Include  books, 
clothing,  transportation  and  other  expenses 
that  can  easily  add  $500  or  $600  to  the  basic 
cost  of  a  year  at  college. 

Thus  a  student  going  to  a  public  univer- 
sity. If  he  Is  a  resident  of  the  State,  will 
typically  spend  a  total  of  $1,700  this  year.  In 
many  cases,  outlays  will  run  hundreds  of 
dollars  higher. 

If  your  son  or  daughter  goes  to  a  private 
college,  the  expenses  will  be  much  bigger,  in 
most  cases.  Basic  charges  at  private  uni- 
versities rose  by  two  thirds  In  the  last  decade, 
reaching  $2,266  on  average  this  school  year. 
Adding  In  $600  for  other  campus  costs  In- 
curred by  the  student  brings  the  total  to 
nearly  $2,900.  or  about  $80  a  week  over  » 
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nine-month  school  year.  Actually,  in  many 
private  schools,  costs  Of  $4,000  a  year  are 
common. 

$12,000  educaUon?  The  average  price  for 
four  years  of  private  college  Is  approaching 
$12  000.  Even  at  State-supported  institutions, 
the  typical  cost  of  a  college  education  Is 
nearlng  $7,000. 

All  told,  college  bills  can  amount  to  a 
small  fortune  for  a  family  with  two  or  more 
children  of  college  age.  And  many  students 
hope  to  go  on  to  graduate  schools  after 
getting  a  degree. 

The  trends  shown  here  help  to  account  for 
the  Increasing  popularity  of  two-year  com- 
munity colleges,  where  students  can  live  at 

home. 

They  also  explain  the  growing  pressure  to 
get  federal  scholarships  for  students,  as  well 
as  the  push  to  provide  more  Government  aid 
to  colleges,  which  are  Oiemselves  caught  In  a 
seemingly  endless  escalation  of  expenses. 

AVERAGE  CHARGES  FOR  AtjADEMIC  YEAR  AT  4.YEAR 
COLL  tGE 


Toml  lots!  Tola! 

ID  years         this  neit 

ago  year  ye"' 

(estimate) 


Public  colleges !770  $1,110 $IJ55_ 


Tuition  and  fees '. 
Dormiloiy  room.. 
Board 


Private  colleges. 


Tuition  and  lees. 
Dormitory  room. 
Board 


187 
172 

411 

lis" 


313 
329 
468 

1.226' 


330 
3411 
4?7 

im 


661 
233 


1.350 
391 
525 


1,434 
412 
536 


1  Tuition  lor  State  or  local  r^idents;  out-ol-Stale  residents 
pay  more. 

Note  Costs  at  many  coHeses  ire  much  hisher  Ihan thesea  ver- 
.iges.  Expenses  ol  books  ciolhing,  ttansporlJtion  and  otiier  items 
push  total  outlays  still  hiRher. 

Source:  U.S.  Olfice  ot  Education. 


PfRCEMIAGE    CHANGE    IN 
OEMIC  YEAR  Al 


A*(ERAGE   CHARGES   fCR    ACA- 
S-YEAR  COLLEGES 


Public  colleges: 

Tuition  and  tees  - 

Dormitory  room. 

Board 

Total  CO-:!  

Piivitecolleg:^?: 

Tuition  and  lees. 

Oormitory  room. 

Board 

Total  cost 


1958-68     1968-691    1958-69' 


67.37 
91.27 
11.11 
44.15 

104.40 
67.<Sl 
16.  !8 
68.47 


5.43 
5./7 
1.92 

4.1:5 

6.22 
0.37 
2. '.■9 
6.12 


76.47 

1U2.'12 

11.19 

50.00 

115.94 
76. 82 
18.84 
77.10 


I '969  ligures  are  estimates.,  .    .  o.  .         .*»-,, 

Tuition  lor  Slate  or  (ocal  residents;  oul-ot-State  residents 
ijjy  more. 

Source:  U.S.  Olfice  ol  Education;  U.S.  Neyirsand  WorU  Report 
(Mar.  4  1968). 

TUITION  Al-D  FEES  AS  A  PERCENTAGE  OF 
TOTAL  COLLEGE  COST 


10  years.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  commit- 
tee will  report  a  bill  which  will  help  at 
least  6  million  families  over  this  10-year 
period  and  will  be  directed  to  the  low- 
income  family  which,  in  the  past,  has 
been  bypassed  by  many  of  our  housing 
programs. 

The  Minneapolis  Tribune,  in  an  edi- 
torial published  on  Sunday,  Februai-y  25, 
praised  the  Presidents  proposals,  calling 
them  "steps  toward  the  day  when  no 
American,  except  by  choice,  is  ill  housed." 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

No  American  Need  Be  III  Housed 
The  conscience  of  many  Americans  has 
always  been  troubled  by  the  existence  of  so 
much  blighted  housing  in  the  world'.s  richest 
nation.  But  where  earlier  generations,  in- 
cluding Franklin  Roosevelt's  depression  gen- 
eration, lacked  the  resources  with  which  to 
end  such  blight,  the  prospect  is  now  in  sight. 
The  nation,  today  growing  in  economic 
strength  and  affluence,  has  the  resources  with 
which  to  extend  the  opportunity  for  decent 
liousiiig  to  nil  its  citizens. 

President  Johnson  recognized  this  possibil- 
ity when  he  talked  last  week  of  a  national 
goal  of  26  million  new  homes  and  ap.irtment 
units  in  the  next  10  years.  Including  6  million 
homes  and  apartments  for  poor  Americans. 

The  President  projjosed  a  number  of  gov- 
ernmental programs  as  steps  toward  the  6 
million  housing  units  for  the  po.-.r.  Among 
his  suggestions  are  subsidized  Interest  for 
low-income  liome  purchasers,  subsidized  in- 
terest for  builders  of  rental  units  for  low  and 
moderate- income  tenants,  certain  tax  incen- 
tive? for  investors,  am",  special  riot  rl.sk  guar- 
antees for  Insurance  companies  to  encourage 
such  firms  to  write  policies  on  ghetto  homes 
and  businesses. 

These  and  other  related  proposals  were  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Johnson  as  being  "directed 
toward  the  deeper  Involvement  of  the  private 
sector.  That  involvement  must  match  the 
massive  dimension  of  the  urban  problem. 
What  Is  needed  is  a  new  partnership  between 
business  and  government." 

The  President's  proposals  are  not  unlike 
the  techniques  used  bv  the  West  German 
government  after  World  War  II  to  obtain 
new  housing  to  replace  that  destroyed  in  the 
war  and  to  obtain  added  housing  for  mlUions 
of  refugees.  With  an  emphasis  on  the  private 
sector.  Germany  used  investment  and  tax  In- 
centives to  stimulate  a  housing  boom.  The 
result  was  that  Germany  solved  its  housing 
problem.  ,^    . 

There  Is  no  reason  that  America  can  t  do 
It.  too.  The  President's  proposals  are.  we  be- 
lieve, steps  toward  the  day  when  no  Ameri- 
can, except  by  choice.  Is  ill-housed. 


1958 


1968 


19691 


Public  colleges.. 
Private  colleges. 


24.28 
49.11 


28.19 
59.57 


23.57 
60.  2U 


<  1969  ligures  are  estimates 

Source  U.S.  Office  ol  Education;  U.S.  News  &  World  Report 
(Mar.  4,  1968). 

OMNIBUS  HOUSING  BILL 
Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee is  presently  conducting  hearings  on 
the  President's  omnibus  housing  bill.  The 
bill  is  a  definite  commitment  to  house  the 
poor  and  the  low-income  population  of 
our  Nation.  It  provides  for  the  construc- 
tion of  6  million  units  for  the  low-  and 
moderate-income  families  over  the  next 


SAMUEL      V.      MERRICK,      SPECIAL 

COUNSEL  TO  MAYOR  OF  BOSTON, 

MASS. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  a  former 
staff  member  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  has  taken  a  2-year 
leave  of  absence  from  his  current  posi- 
tion in  the  Department  of  Labor  to  serve 
as  special  counsel  to  the  mayor  of  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  He  is  Samuel  V.  Merrick,  Spe- 
cial Assistant  to  the  Secretarj-  of  Labor 
for  Legislative  Affairs. 

Mr.  Merrick  in  his  present  post  since 
November  1961.  will  leave  the  Depart- 
ment immediately. 

As  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  for  Legislative  Affairs.  Mr.  Mer- 
rick directs  the  liaison  '.vork  between  the 


Department  of  Labor  and  Congress  and 
is  responsible  for  presenting  the  Depart- 
ment's legislative  programs  and  views 
to  Congress.  In  addition  to  these  duties. 
Mr.  Merrick  served  from  January  1964 
until  May  1965  as  assistant  manpower 
administrator  for  youth  programs.  In 
that  position  he  was  in  charge  of  plan- 
ning youth  programs  and  served  as  the 
Secretary's  representative  on  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Juvenile  Delin- 
quencv  and  Youth  Crime  and  the  Pres- 
ident's Committee  on  Youth  Employ- 
ment. 

For  nearly  3  years  before  joining  the 
Labor  Department,  Mr.  Merrick  was  a 
professional  staff  member  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, serving  on  these  subcommittees: 
Youth  Conservation  Corps,  Juvenile 
Delinquency.  Railroad  Retirement,  and 
Employment,  Mani>ower,  and  Labor. 
From  1959  to  1960,  he  served  as  counsel 
to  a  special  Senate  Committee  on  Un- 
employment Problems. 

Mr  Merrick  served  12  years  with  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  and 
was  a  field  examiner  in  Bosfjn  from 
1942  to  1944  and  in  Winston-Salem, 
N.C.,  from  1946  to  1948.  From  1944  to 
1946.  he  was  a.ssistant  director  of  dis- 
putes for  the  Regional  War  Labor 
Board  in  Boston. 

Certainly  Mr.  Merrick  is  well  qualified 
for  his  assignment  as  special  aide  to 
the  mayor  of  Boston,  Mass.  I  am  sure  his 
service  there  will  also  be  of  great  benefit 
to  the  Department  of  Labor,  when  he  re- 
turns, and  I  wish  him  well  in  his  new 
post. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE 
HOMESTEAD  LAW 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  each  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  has  a  deep  concern  with 
the  equitable  administration  of  the  laws 
we  pass.  Tho.se  of  us  from  the  public 
lands  States  are  even  more  directly  con- 
cerned with  the  administration  of  the 
homestead  laws.  The  original  Homestead 
Act,  signed  by  President  Lincoln  in  1862, 
was  and  is  one  of  the  great  social  docu- 
ments of  this  Nation  or  any  other  nation. 
Its  primary  purpose  was  to  bring  people 
to  the  land,  and  to  make  the  land  avail- 
able to  the  people  who  cultivate  it. 

Recently  a  highly  pertinent  judicial 
opinion  has  been  written  concerning  the 
homestead  law  and  its  administration. 
The  opinion  was  handed  down  by  the 
Honorable  Bruce  Thompson.  U.S.  judge 
for  the  District  of  Nevada,  and  is  in  the 
case  of  Lance  versus  Udall.  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  The  case  came  before  the 
court  on  an  action  for  review  of  a  de- 
cision of  the  Solicitor  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.  The  homesteader  had 
appealed  to  the  Secretary  for  an  equita- 
ble adjudication  of  a  lower  administra- 
tive decision  denying  his  entry. 

Judge  Thompson,  in  his  own  words, 
"reluctantly"  reached  the  conclusion  that 
the  Solicitor's  decision  was  not  judicially 
reviewable,  but  then  wrote  very  per- 
suasively and  learnedly  of  equity  in  gen- 
eral and  of  the  equitable  ad  indication 
statute  with  respect  to  the  homestead 
law  in  particular. 

He  concluded  by  suggesting  that  the 
Secretary  reconi:ider  the  decision  of  his 
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Solicitor  "to  the  end  that  a  broader 
chancellor's  foot  may  be  utilized  in  the 
solution  of  this  type  of  problem." 

In  view  of  the  pertinency  of  Judge 
Thompsons  opinion  to  the  equitable  ad- 
ministration of  the  homestead  law.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  the  opinion  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  opinion 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows  : 
I  In  the  U.S.  Dl«trlct  Court  for  the  District 

of  Nevada.  CtvU  No   18«4-N| 
RiCHAW  DwM  Lance.  PLAiNTiry.  v.  Sttwabt 

L.     UOALL.     S«C»ETA«T     OF    THE     INTERIOR    OF 

TH«  Unhed  States,  and  Individoallt.   bt 

AL..   DeFKND.^NTS 


MEMO«ANOIUM    OPINION 

This  Is  an  action  to  review  a  decision  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  cancelling  a 
homestead  entry.  The  final  proof  had  been 
contested  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment upon  the  ground  'that  the  Contestee's 
homestead  entry  Is  located  in  an  area  where 
the  ralnfill  Is  inadequate  and  the  Contestee 
has  not  applied  such  amounts  of  water,  by 
means  of  Irrlg-^tion.  to  the  land  embraced  in 
t:ie  entry  a8_mi»y  reasonably  be  required  to 
produce  a  crop." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  hearing  before  the 
Hearing  Examiner,  the  entryman  moved  that 
the  case  be  referred  directly  to  the  Director 
for  equitable  adjudication.  The  Director  re- 
ferred the  case  to  the  Hearing  Examiner  for 
recommended  flndlngs  and  decision  and  then 
accepted  the  case  for  equitable  adjudication 
but  found  the  equities  to  be  against  the  en- 
tryman and  ordered  the  entry  cancelled.  This 
decision  was  affirmed  In  an  opinion  by  the 
Solicitor  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
the  final  agency  action  of  which  review  is 
herf  soujtht. 

Equitable  adjudication  of  suspended  en- 
tries of  public  lands  Is  authorized  by  43  U.S.C. 
1161.  et  seq. 

"5  1161.  Suspended  entries  of  public  lands 
and  suspended  preemption  land  claims. 

"The  Secretarv  of  the  Interior,  or  such  offi- 
cer as  he  may  aeslgnate.  Is  authorized  to  de- 
cide upon  principles  of  equity,  and  Justice, 
as  recognized  In  courts  of  equity,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  to  be  approved  by 
the   Secretary   of    the    Interior,   consistently 
with  such  principles,  all  cases  of  suspended 
entries  of  puolic  lands  and  of  suspended  pre- 
emption land  claims,  and  to  adjudge  in  -what 
cases  patenu  shall  issue  upon  the  same." 
•J  1184.  Extent  of  foregoing  provisions. 
"Sections  1161   1163  of  this  title  and  sec- 
Uon    U71.   shall   be   applicable   to  all   cases 
of  suspended  entries  and  locations,   which 
have  arisen  in  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment since  the  26th  day  of  June.  185C.  as  well 
as  to  all  cases  of  a  simiinr  kind  which  may 
hereafter  occur,  embracing  as  well  locations 
under  bounty-land  warrants  as  ordinary  en- 
trtes   or  sales.   Including   homestead   entries 
and  preemption  locations  or  ca*e*.  where  the 
law    has   been   substantially    complied    with 
and  the  error  or  Informality  arose  from  Ig- 
norance, accident,  or  mistake  which  is  sat- 
isfactorily explained:    and  where  the  rlghU 
of  no  other  claimant  or  preemptor  are  prej- 
udiced, or  where  there  is  no  adverse  claim." 
Regulations  pursuant  to  section  1161  have 
been   promulgated   by   the  Secretary: 
43  C.F.R..  5  2011  1  Equitable  adjudication. 

"}  2011.1-1  Cases  subject  to  equitable  ad- 
judication. 

"The  cases  subject  to  equitable  adjudi- 
cation by  the  Director,  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement, cover  the  following: 

"(a)  All  classes  of  entries  In  connection 
with  which  the  law  has  b*en  ■«iib«faii»:  ^1'' 
complied  with  and  legal  notice  given,  but  the 
necessary  citizenship  status  not  acquired, 
sufficient  proof  not  submitted,  or  full  com- 


pliance with  law  not  effected  within  the 
period  authorized  by  law.  or  where  the  final 
proof  testimony,  or  affidavits  of  the  entry- 
man  or  claimant  were  execute<i  before  an 
officer  duly  authorized  to  admlnUter  oaths 
but  outside  the  county  or  land  district,  In 
which  the  land  Is  situated,  and  special  cases 
deemed  proper  by  the  Director.  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  where  the  error  of  infor- 
mality la  satisfactorily  explained  as  being 
the  result  of  Ignorance.  mUtake.  or  some  ob- 
stacle over  which  the  party  had  no  control 
or  any  other  sufficient  reason  not  indicating 
bad  faith,  there  being  no  lawful  adverse 
claim." 

We  first  must  decide  whether  thU  falU 
within  the  clat*  of  casea  saved  from  Judicial 
review  by  the  AdmlnUiratlve  Procedure  Act 
(5  use.  701.  et  8«q.).  Section  701(aM3) 
states:  "ThU  chapter  applies,  according  to 
the  provisions  thereof,  except  to  the  extent 
tliat  •  •  •  agency  action  is  committed  to 
agency  discretion  by  law." 

We    have    reluctantly    concluded    that   43 
use     1161    does   commit   agency   action   to 
agency  discretion,  that  Judicial  review  Is  pre- 
cluded by  the  express  language  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act.  and  that  we  must 
dismiss    the    action.    Southport    Land    and 
Commercial    Company    v.    Udall.    Ni3..    Cal. 
1965.  244  P.  Supp.   172.  We  have  considered 
holding   that  the  Solicitor   (acting  for  the 
Secreury)  In  this  case  did  not  In  fact  exer- 
cise  discretion    (Cf.    Chavez    v     McGranery. 
S.D.  Cal.  1952.  108  P.  Supp.  255).  or,  that  If 
he  did  exercise  discretion,  he  did  not  do  so 
within  the  guidelines  or  standards  prescribed 
by   the   Congress.    Cf.    Richardson   v.    Udall, 
SD.    Ida.    1966.    263    F.    Supp.    72.    In    final 
analysis,  however,  we  cannot  escape  the  con- 
clusion that  If  we  did  so.  we  would  be  substi- 
tuting our  Judgment  for  that  of  the  Solicitor 
m  an  area  specifically  delegated  by  the  Con- 
gress to  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  and 
thus  subject  to  the  statutory  injunction  pre- 
cluding Judicial  review.  The  statute  does  not 
permit  Judicial  review  of  latency  action,  com- 
mitted to  agenry  discretion  m2rely  because 
the  Judge  before  whom  the  action  is  filed 
thinks  that  some  other  result  should  have 
been  reached. 

The   foregoing   necessarily   concludes   this 
memorandtun    opinion    and    the    following 
comprises  an  unnecessary  and.  no  doubt,  un- 
wanted   expression   of    the    reasons    for    o\ur 
express  reluctance  in  reaching  this  decision. 
Ptrsi:    the    Solicitor's   decision    holds    the 
entryman  to  substantial  compliance  with  all 
statutory  requirement  for  perfecting  a  home- 
stead entry.  Under  thU  interpretation  of  the 
equitable    adjudication    statutes    (43    U.S.C. 
1161.  et  seq.).  there  Is  no  discernible  differ- 
ence between  an  equitable  adjudication  and 
a  direct  appeal,  after  hearing,  from  adverse 
findngs  nd  decision  by  a  Hearing  Examiner. 
It  Is  our  interpretation  of  the  statutes  that 
they  are  Intended  to  vest  discretion  In  the 
Secretary   to   grant    patenu   or   other   relief 
where  there  has  been  less  than  substantial 
compliance    with    some    statutory    require- 
ment, be  It  cultivation,  residence  time  for 
final  proof  or  whatever,  accompanied  by  sub- 
stantial good  faith  compliance  with  the  re- 
quirements .-.«  a  whole.  In  H  iwley  v.  Diller. 
1899.   178  U.S.  476.  493.  the  Supreme  Court 
said: 

"As  carried  Into  the  Revised  Statutes  the 
purpose  of  this  legislation  is,  where  the  law 
has  been  substantially  compiled  with,  to 
authorize  the  confirmation  of  entries  which 
otherwise  the  innd  officers  would  be  com- 
pelled to  reject  because  of  errors  or  Informal- 
ities which.  If  satisfactorily  explained  as  aris- 
ing from  Ignorance  accident  or  mistake, 
would,  in  the  absei;ce  of  an  adverse  claim, 
be  excused  by  the  courts,  in  administering 
the  principles  of  equity  and  JusUce.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  legmlatwn  uros  not  to  limit  or 
restrict  the  genfmi  nr  n-dinary  jurisdiction 
of  the  lemd  officent.  It  was  rather  to  supple- 
ment that  jurisdicticn  by  authorUing  them 


to  aipply  the  principUs  of  equity,  for  the 
purpose  of  saving  from  rejection  and  can- 
cellation a  class  of  entries  deemed  meritori- 
ous by  Congress,  but  which  could  not  be 
sustained  and  carried  to  patent  under  exist- 
ing land  laws.  There  was  no  necessity  for 
legUlaUon  authorizing  the  rejection  or  can- 
cellation of  irregular  entries,  but  legislation 
was  necessary  to  save  such  entries  from  re- 
jection and  cancellation  when  otherwise 
meritorious." 

Second:  The  contest  complaint  limited 
the  issue  strictly  to  failure  to  apply  water 
by  means  of  Irrigation  as  may  reasonably 
be  required  to  produce  a  crop.  Because  the 
entryman  moved  for  an  equlUble  adjudica- 
tion, the  Issues  became  enlarged  beyond  the 
one  specified  to  Include  substantial  compli- 
ance with  all  requirements  of  a  homestead 
entry  In  a  sense,  the  entryman  brought  this 
on  himself  by  invoking  the  equitable  powers 
of  the  Secretary,  but  It  ta  pertinent  to  ob- 
serve that  had  this  been  a  direct  appeal  and 
adjudication,  the  strong  reliance  of  the  Sec- 
retary on  the  entryman's  failure  to  cultivate, 
that  is.  plow,  harrow,  seed,  nurture  and 
harvest,  would  have  raised  a  substantial  due 
process   problem. 

Third:   Much  that  the  entryman  did  and 
fa'led  to  do  followed  the  advice  of  the  local 
land   office  officials.   In  particular,  after  his 
well  failed,  his  neglect  to  plow,  harrow,  seed, 
nurture    and    harvest    the    twenty    cleared 
acres   stemmed    directly    from    an    officials 
advice   to  the  effect   that   It   would   do  no 
good  so  long  as  he  had  no  water  to  Irrigate 
This  appears  to  us  to  have  been  good  advice 
In    the   light  of   the   stated    ground   of    the 
contest  otxnplalnt  lodged  against  his  appli- 
cation  for  patent  and  the  opinion  of  the 
Solicitor  And  It  emphasized  the  incongruity 
of  ultimate  reliance  on  failure  to  culUvate. 
rather  than  or  In  addition  to  lack  of  water 
as    a    ground    for    disclaiming    a    basis    for 
equlUble  relief.  To  state  It  differently,  we 
are  convinced  that  even  If  the  entryman  Had 
cultivated  to  the  utmost,  m  the  absence  oi 
a  supply  of  irrigation  water  his  eiUry  wou.d 
have    been    contested    on    the    very    ground 
stated  m  the  contest  complaint,  and  the  con- 
test would  have  been  sustained. 
On  this  issue,  the  Secretary  said: 
•It  does  appear  that  the  appellant's  prob- 
lems may  have  been   aggravated  by  cloudy 
advice  from  land  office   personnel.  However. 
It    is    well    settled    that    no    rights    may    be 
obtained     through     reliance     on     erro.ieous 
information   or   advice   given   by   a    Bi.rea 
employee.  See  Fred  and  MtWred  M^  Boh.m 
et  a/     63  l.D.  65   (19561;   Jess  H.  Nicholas 
jr     supra,   and   cases   cited.   To   the   extent 
that  any  advice  given,  or  action  taken,   oy 
the  land  office  may  have  suggested  that  the 
appellant   would    not   be   required    to   meet 
the  cultivation  requirements  of  the  home- 
stead  law  because   he   failed   to   develop   a 
well  or  that  his  noncompliance  with  those 
requirements  could  be  excused  under  prin- 
ciples of   equitable  adjudication,  such  ad- 
vice  was   in   error,   for   the   cultivation   re- 
quirements of  the  homestead  law  »«  man- 
datory    and     the     Department    is     without 
authority  to  waive  them.  Jess  H.  Nicholas. 
Jr    supra,  and  cases  cited." 

This,  we  submit.  Is  the  Identical  state- 
ment the  secretary  has  made  on  direct 
appeals  and  normal  adjudication,  and  1- 
18  of  course,  true  that  an  entryman  can 
obtain  no  "rights"  In  reliance  on  wrong 
advice  of  a  land  office  employee.  The  point 
Is  that  in  deciding  upon  "principles  Oi 
equity  and  Justice,  as  recognized  In  courts 
of  equity".  (43  U.S.C.  1161)  the  SoUcltor 
should  should  not  be  talking  about 
"rights "  If  the  entryman  had  rights,  there 
would  be  no  reason  to  Invoke  the  equitable 
discretion  of  the  Secretary.  We  are  strongly 
of  the  opinion  that  when  relief  U  author- 
ized on  principles  of  equity  and  Justice, 
the    agency    should    consider    the    advice 
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given  by  the  field  employees  and  the  ex- 
tent of  the  entryman's  good  faith  reli- 
ance thereon,  and  should  weigh  these 
with  other  factors  in  exercising  the  dis- 
cretion granted. 

Fourth:  Similarly,  In  considering  the 
facts  that  the  entryman  made  two  efforts 
to  obtain  a  well  on  the  property  In  3958. 
one  of  which  failed  because  the  driller 
struck  a  rock  and  the  second  because  the 
driller  encountered  cavernous  conditions 
which  resulted  in  his  losing  his  "mud "  and 
precluded  further  drilling,  the  Solicitors 
decision  cites  an  established  rule  of  normal 
adjudication : 

"The  record  does  not  disclose  that  appel- 
lant made  any  further  attempt  after  1958  to 
develop  a  well  during  the  life  of  the  entry, 
and  no  explanation  Is  offered  for  failure  to 
pursue  such  efforts  except  a  lack  of  finances 
(Tr  53.  54).  The  Department  has  consist- 
ently held  that  the  inability  of  an  entryman 
to  meet  the  financial  demands  for  develop- 
ment of  his  entry  Is  not  a  circumstance  In 
which  he  will  be  found  to  be  without  fault. 
See  Joseph  S.  Holt.  Rose  J.  Holt.  A-28468 
(November  2.  1960) :  LtDean  Butler  and  Ellen 
R  Butler.  A-28673  (FV;bruary  7.  1962  >;  Vir- 
gil H.  Belisle.  A-29954   (March  24,  1964)." 

Here,  again,  while  no  one  can  quarrel  with 
the  statement  of  the  rule,  an  equitable  ap- 
proach would  suggest  an  Inquiry  Into  whether 
the  entryman  did  have  normal  finances  and 
did  spend  the  customary  amount  of  money 
to  obUln  a  well.  Equity  should  not  require 
a  homestead  entryman  to  have  unlimited 
finances. 

Fifth:  At  the  time  of  the  evidentiary  hear- 
ing, the  record  shows  that  the  entryman  was 
then  making  another  effort  to  drill  a  well. 
Whether  or  not  he  was  successful  Is  not  In  the 
record,  but  principles  of  equity  and  Justice 
would  suggest  a  supplemental  record  to  ob- 
tain this  information  and  weigh  Its  bearing 
upon  equitable  relief. 

Sixth:  Throughout  the  course  of  adminis- 
trative decision.  It  seems  to  have  been  taken 
for  granted  that  there  were  two.  and  only 
two.  alternatives — either  to  grant  the  patent 
or  to  cancel  the  entry.  The  historical  hall- 
mark of  "principles  of  equity  and  Justice,  as 
recognized  in  course  of  equity"  is  the  capac- 
ity to  fashion  relief  to  meet  the  exigencies 
cf  the  particular  case.  The  Jurisdiction  of 
the  chancellor  In  Equity  was  Invoked  to 
avoid  the  Inflexible  strictures  of  common 
law  forms  of  action  and  forms  of  relief. 

What   this   entryman,    Mr.   Lance,   clearly 
needed  was  more  time,  and  If  the  statute  au- 
thorizing equitable  adjudication  has  any  ob- 
vious purpose  at  all.  It  should  be  applied  in 
aid  of  a  sincere,  hard-working  homesteader 
who  failed,  not  thinugh  lack  cf  effort,  but 
only  because  the  well  driller  met  unexpected 
cavernous  conditions  and  because  the  local 
officials  told  him,  quite  properly  we  think, 
that  his  only  hope  was  to  appeal  to  the  con- 
science of  the  Secretary.  It  Is  our  belief  that 
on  this  appeal,  the  Secretary  might  well  have 
said,  "Mr.  Lance,  we  will  extend  your  time 
for  final  proof  three  more  years  to  give  you 
a  reasonable  time  to  get  your  supply  of  Irri- 
gation water  and  cultivate  the  twenty  acres 
for  two  successive  years." 

The  entryman  cannot  be  faulted  for  fail- 
ure to  do  this  while  the  administrative  pro- 
ceedings were  pending,  because  the  record 
on  his  final  proof  was  frozen  and  subsequent 
activity  would  not  have  Implemented  his 
"rights"  absent  equitable  relief  from  the 
Secretary. 

Extensions  of  time  to  make  final  proof 
are  clearly  within  the  equitable  discretion 
of  the  Secretary,  regardless  of  how  narrow 
may  be  his  Interpretation  of  the  scope  of 
allowable  discretion.  43  C.F.R.  2011.1-1.  su- 
pra; Dunlap  V.  United  States,  8th  Clr.  1926. 
12  F.  2d  868. 

The  foregoing  words  have  been  written 
with  the  hope  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior will  reconsider  the  decision  of  his  Solici- 
tor to  the  end  that  a  broader  Chancellors 


foot  may  be  utilized  In  the  solution  of  this 
type  of  problem.  . 

The  United   SWtes  Attorney  vrtll   present 
an  appropriate  form  of  Judgment. 
Dated:  January  23.  1968. 

Bruce  R.  Thompson. 

U.S.  District  Judge. 


SENATOR  HARRISON  A.  WILLIAMS. 
JR  PROVIDES  A  MUCH  NEEDED 
FORUM  FOR  OUR  NATIONS  COM- 
MUTERS 


sentetlves  of  municipal  and  regional  transit 
agencies.  Federal  officials,  state  transporto- 
tlon  officials  and  representatives  of  the  riding 

public.  ^  ^ 

Thus  the  hearings  will  provide  forum  not 
only  for  officialdom  but  also  for  the  long- 
suffering  commuter  And  as  Senator  Williams 
warns  "It's  important  that  the  commuters 
voice  be  heard  before  It  Is  drowned  out  by 
the  rumble  of  freight  cars." 


Mr.    MONDALE.    Mr.    President,   the 
Wall     Street     Journal     of     March     7. 
in     a     fine     editorial,     paid     a     well- 
deserved  compliment  to  the  distinguished 
Senator   from   New   Jersey    I  Mr.   Wil- 
liams],   who    plans    to    hold    hearings 
on  the   effect  of   railroad   mergers   on 
mass  transportation.  I  agree  with  the 
Journal  that  this  is  an  excellent  and  op- 
portune subject  for  study  by  Congress. 
Certainly  no  one  is  more  qualified  for 
this  task  than  Senator  Williams  of  New 
Jersey,  the  father  of  the  Nation's  mass- 
transportation  programs.  He  has  built  a 
most  outstanding  record  in  Congress  as 
an  effective  advocate  for  the  commuter. 
I  look  forward  to  participating  in  the 
hearings.  They  will  provide  much  useful 
information  as  to  the  effect  that  recent 
and  contemplated  railroad  mergers  will 
have  on  the  future  of  mass  transporta- 
tion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  eai- 
torial.  entitled  "A  Forum  for  the  Com- 
muter." be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A     PORtJM     FOB     THE     COIVIMUTEB 

With  a  decline  In  long-haul  passenger 
service  paralleling  the  recent  rash  of  railroad 
mergers.  Senator  Harrison  Williams  Jr..  Is, 
we  think  properly  concerned  about  the  effect 
of  these  mergers  on  short-haul,  or  commuter, 
service. 

For  as  the  New  Jersey  Democrat  observes, 
the  question  of  the  impact  of  railroads' 
mergers  on  the  commuter  "has  not  been  dis- 
cussed or  even  raised  "  And  It  certainly  de- 
serves to  be. 

The    new    rail    giant,    the    Penn    Central 
Transportation  System,  Is  to  Uke  over  the 
New  York    New  Haven  and  Hartford,  which 
is  in  bankruptcy.  The  Norfolk  &  Western, 
which  Is  seeking  to  merge  with  the  Chesa- 
peake &  Ohio.  Is  under  court  order  to  absorb, 
among  other  smaller  lines,  the  Erie  Lacka- 
wanna, whose  commuter  service  is  depend- 
ent on  subsidies  from  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 
Now  current  and   proposed   mergers  have 
promised  substantial  financial  savings  to  the 
roads   involved.   One   of  the  things  Senator 
Williams  wants  to  know  Is  whether  or  not 
any  portion  of  those  savings  will  be  used  for 
the   benefit   of   continued   and    better  com- 
muter service.  For  the  commuter  lines  serve 
thousands     of     persons     In     areas     already 
strangled  by  overloaded  freeways;  any  decline 
in  rail  service  could  only  make  the  problem 
of  auto  transportation  worse. 

Senator  Williams  Is  not  suggesting  that 
the  merged  railways  which  are  taking  over 
the  commuting  lines  necessarily  be  compelled 
to  run  them  Indefinitely  at  losses.  If  losses 
continue  to  result.  It  may  be.  for  Instance, 
that  to  keep  the  commuter  lines  going  some 
change  In  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Program  or  other  Federal,  state  or  local  aid 
programs  will  be  needed. 

The  time,  however,  to  assess  the  problem  is 
now  rather  than  when  commuter  service  Is 
m  worse  shape  than  It  is.  Therefore  Senator 
Williams  Is  holding  hearings  shortiy  to  which 
are  being  Invited  railroad  executives,  repre- 


PORMER  new  JERSEY  GOV.  ROBERT 
B  MEYNER  TAKES  ACTIVE  ROLE 
W  FOCUSING  ATTENTION  ON 
INTERNATIONAL  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
YEAR  1968 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
highly  respected  former  Gov.  Robert  B. 
Meyner,  of  New  Jersey,  is  among  the  10 
distinguished  Americans  who  are  helping 
to  focus  world  attention  on  the  Inter- 
national Human  Rights  Year  of  1968. 

Governor  Meyner.  now  with  the  law 
nrm  of  Meyner  &  Wiley,  of  Newark.  N.J.. 
was  named  by  President  Johnson  earlier 
this  year  to  the  President's  Commission 
for  the  Observance  of  Human  Rights 
Year  1968.  The  purpose  of  the  Commis- 
sion is  to  promote  the  national  observ- 
ance of  Human  Rights  Year  in  the  United 
States  and  hopefully  to  focus  public  at- 
tention on,  and  win  public  support  for, 
the  Human  Rights  Conventions. 

The  appointment  of  former  Governor 
Meyner  can.  indeed,  be  regarded  as  a 
significant  one.  for  he  is  well  known  for 
his  dedication  to  the  support  of  human 
rights.  His  unremitting  fight  to  help  his 
fellow  man  has  won  for  him  well-de- 
served praise. 

Governor  Meyner  served  as  chief  exec- 
utive of  New  Jersey  from  1954  to  1962. 
and  was  a  strong  exponent  of  the  ideals 
of  liberty  and  equality  for  everyone.  He 
was  elected  to  the  New  Jersey  State  Sen- 
ate in  1947  before  taking  over  the  reins 
of  the  New  Jersey  State  government. 

I  am  quite  pleased  at  Governor  Mey- 
ner's  active  role  in  the  program  to  obtain 
Senate  ratification  of  the  Human  Rights 
Conventions  which  will  serve  to  encour- 
age other  nations  to  translate  these  prin- 
ciples into  their  own  constitutions  and 
codes.  ^^^^^^^^___ 

FAIRMONT  STATE  COLLEGE 
PRAISED 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, a  most  interesting  article  con- 
cerning Fairmont  State  College  in  Fair- 
mont. W.  Va.,  was  published  recently  in 
the  national  newspaper.  Home  Furnish- 
ings Daily. 

This  article,  which  was  brought  to  my 
attention  by  Paul  E.  Edwards  of  the  his- 
tory department  at  Fairmont  State  Col- 
lege, is  a  welcome  relief  from  reading  of 
bearded  hippies,  protesters,  and  profes- 
sional nonstudents. 

I  commend  the  article  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article,  entitled  "In  Amer- 
ica." be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

In  America 

(By  Charles  Mltchelmore) 
Fairmont.    W.    Va -In    the    registration 
lines  for  the  spring  semester,  the  2.756  stu- 
dents  of  Fairmont  State  College  looked  like 
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an  iMtant  replay  of  the  fifties:  Knee-lftigth 
skirts  and  page-boy  hair-doe  for  the  girls, 
fraternity  JackeU  and  crewcuts  for  the  boys. 
"We  don't  wear  mlnl-dresaes  and  long 
hair."  said  a  blonde  senior  who  plans  to  teach 
grade  school.  "If  we  see  it.  we  Just  have  to 
•tare  at  it.  It's  Just  not  -as  " 

"If  I'm  drafted.  I'll  go."  said  a  sophomore 
football  player  "The  other  guys  on  the  team 
Joke  about  Hghtlng  and  a'x)ut  going  to  Viet- 
nam and  wading  around  In  rice  paddles 
and  killing  Viet  Cong,  but  If  they  get  called, 
they'll  go.' 

"My  husband  waa  concerned  about  drugs 
because  of  what  he  heard  was  happening  up 
at  West  Virginia  Dniverslty."  said  a  married 
Junior  in  P  E.  "But  one  of  the  policemen 
who  checks  on  that  sort  of  thing  told  us  it 
was  Introduced  to  Fairmont  but  the  kids  Just 
wouldn't  accept  It.  I  thlnK  that's  really  a 
star  In  our  crown." 

"We  were  spending  the  first  part  of  the 
hour  talking  about  what's  wrong  in  the 
country  and  the  world  when  one  girl  put  her 
hand  up  and  asked:  Why  la  everyone  al- 
ways saying  things  are  wrong?  I  think  things 
are  pretty  good'  And  you  could  see  the  wave 
of  relief  and  agreement  that  swept  over  the 
class  "  said  a  history  professor. 

Ptilrmont  lies  at  the  conjunction  of  the 
Monongahela  and  the  Tygard  rivers  in  upper 
West  Virginia^  a  town  of  about  27.000  which 
Fairmont  State  President  Eston  K.  Feaster 
describes  its  the  "traditional  setting  for  con- 
servatism— small  urban  In  a  rural  area." 

"I  think  one  reason  why  people  are  so 
willing  to  accept  the  war  as  the  top  priority 
of  our  time  Is  because  they  don't  get  out 
of  this  area."  said  a  senior  boy  who  wants 
to  do  graduate  work  in  English  at  Columbia. 
"They  don't  see  whats  happening  In  the 
cities.  They've  never  been  to  Detroit  or  places 
like  that." 

"Were  isolated.  There's  no  getting  around 
it.  "  said  Richard  Parrlsh,  editor  of  Fairmont's 
evening  dally  West  Virginian.  "But  one  of 
the  reasons  why  I  liked  getting  out  a  special 
•Progress  Edition'  last  year  is  that  we're  mak- 
ing bre.:kthri)ughs  in  transportation — the  in- 
terstate highway,  new  airport  and  river  facili- 
ties—that will  get  us  opened  up  culturally, 
industrially  and  other  ways." 

Fairmont  is  in  Appalachla.  There  are 
abandoned  coal  camps  near  the  town  and  the 
brick  works  which  is  supposed  to  have  pro- 
vided the  bricks  for  the  Empire  State  Build- 
ing Is  a  lonely  ruin  Just  up  the  river. 

But  a  big  color  television  set  glows  nightly 
over  the  bar  at  Colasessano's  pizza  house — 
and  half  the  TVs  In  town  are  color  models, 
according  to  the  man  who  hooks  them  up 
to  receive  cable  transmission  broadcasts  (rom 
Pittsburgh. 

Three  new  mines  have  been  started  In  the 
last  year  and  there  is  no  unemployment 
in  the  coal  business.  Westinghouse  makes 
light  bulbs  here  and  Owens-Illlnols  makes 
glass  bottles. 

To  show  how  badly  the  mines  want  work- 
ers, one  professor  likes  to  tell  about  the 
boy  who  IS  t>elng  helped  through  Fairmont 
State  by  a  mining  company.  In  return  for 
weekend  work  and  In  hope  of  his  future 
services,  lie  gets  a  stipend  of  $800  a  month. 
A  Junior  in  pre-iaw  told  about  visiting 
his  reUtHes  in  CiUfornia  last  year:  "There's 
this  im»ge  ol  West  Vlrgima— dumb  and 
friendly  ana  poor.  They  aaked  if  we  had 
electricity" 

•I  ih.nk  some  people  think  wc  run  around 
without  shoes."  said  a  senior  girl  in  elemen- 
t.iry  education. 

An  irt  Instructor  said  he  finds  Palrni'snt 
State  ,-iuderi"  deiensiv*  "especiai'.y  (n  ihe 
studio  c't  urse»  where  that  sort  of  thing  comes 
out." 

Down  the  faculty  table  from  him.  In  the 
modern  M'.izak-equipped  cafeteria,  sociology 
proiessor  Noim  Pollock,  who  was  born  and 
raised  ;n  the  :irea.  explained: 

"Our  kids  are  conservative  because  they 
are  largely  fundamentalists,  on  the  edge  of 


the  Bible  Belt  if  not  in  it.  And  secondly,  the 
kid  here,  unlike  at  Yale,  will  avoid  at  all 
coat  endangering  his  college  education  be- 
cause he  doesn't  have  a  rich  father  and  can't 
transfer  to  Harv:ird  or  somewhere  else." 

At  the  city  limits,  under  the  "Home  of 
Fairmont  State  College"  sign,  is  a  new  green 
boarding  reading  "1967  N  A.I.A.  Football 
Champions."  the  national  "small  college" 
title  of  which  college  and  town  are  especially 
proud  because  there  are  no  athletic  scholar- 
ships at  Fairmont  State 

An  out-of-state  meml>er  of  the  champion- 
ship team  said  he  found  it  a  bit  funny  that 
no  one  cheers  at  football  games.  ""A  guy  runs 
40  or  50  yards  and  they  Just  sit  there  and  clap 
politely  "'  But  Its  a  tradition  that  all  speakers 
at  college  convocations  are  given  standing 
ovations. 

Over  coffee,  a  senior  girl  In  English  said: 
"It  worries  me  when  you  talk  about  caring 
enough  to  the  point  of  protest  because  the 
major  institution  In  the  United  States  or 
anj-where  else  is  the  family  and  when  you 
protest  that's  rebellion  against  all  the  insti- 
tutions. 

"West  Virginia  has  lt«  drawbacks."  she 
when  on.  ""but  the  warmest  human  beings 
I've  met  in  my  :ife  and  the  people  that  I 
respect  the  most  are  the  people  from  right 
around  here.  I  think  It's  an  advantage  to 
have  our  nalveness.  our  politeness.  People 
from  larger  ciUes  respect  It." 

Would  It  be  impolite  then  to  protest? 
"Yes."  she  said. 

"Partly  that."  said  a  senior  boy.  "And  partly 
for  fear  of  how  people  might  react  to  It." 


REVIEW  OP  BOOK   "AIR  WAR: 
VIETNAM" 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  a  most 
provocative  book  about  air  warfare  in 
Vietnam  has  been  written  by  Mr.  Prank 
Harvey.  It  is  entitled  'Air  War:  Viet- 
nam." 

A  review  of  this  book  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Review  of  Books  on  January  4. 
1968.  I  ask  unanimous  request  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  review 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Our  Am  Wa« 

I  ""Air  War:  Vietnam.""  by  Prank  Harvey.  Ban- 
tam. 192  pp..  $.75.  paper) 
(By  Robert  Crlchton) 
In  the  spring  of  1966  a  freelance  writer 
named  Frank  Harvey  was  Invited  by  MaJ. 
George  Weiss.  PIO  officer  for  the  7th  Air 
Force  in  Saigon,  to  Vietnam  to  do  a  "deflnl- 
tive"  study  of  the  conduct  of  the  air  war. 
Harvey  was  reluctant  to  go;  he  is  fifty-three 
and  the  assignment  would  be  arduous  and 
hazardous.  But  because  of  his  record  as  a 
military  specialist  ( Harvey  has  written  some 
eighty  articles  on  nUlltary  subjects  in  the 
past  eighteen  years,  all  of  them  laudatory, 
some  of  them  adulatory).  Weiss  argued  that 
Harvey  was  "obligated""  to  go. 

At  the  same  time.  Edward  Muhlfeld.  pub- 
lisher ol  Flying,  a  well-edited,  hawkish  avia- 
tion magazine,  also  felt  the  time  was  right 
for  such  a  study,  and  asked  the  Air  Force 
officials  in  the  Pentagon  to  suggest  a  writer 
for  the  Job.  The  Pentagon  named  Frank 
Harvey.  In  spite  of  Harvey  s  reluctance,  a 
liaison  was  arranged  between  Flying  and 
Harvey,  with  the  Pentagon  acting  as  match- 
maker. The  arrangement  was  consummated 
in  June  of  that  year  when  Harvey,  at  Fly- 
ing .^  expense,  fiew  to  Saigon. 

In  all  Harvey  spent  fifty-five  days  In  Viet- 
nam. Because  ol  his  credentials,  he  was  al- 
lowed and  encouraged  to  fly  every  kind  of 
mission  being  flown  In  Vietnam.  When  he 
returned  to  this  country,  he  had  .sampled 
everything  except  a  bombing  run  over  North 
Vietnam  and  a  B-52  raid  over  South  Viet- 


nam. His  article,  fifty-eight  pages  long,  ap- 
peared in  the  November  Issue  of  Flying.  In 
December  a  publisher  asked  Harvey  to  ex- 
pand it  to  book  length  the  put  back  ma- 
terial Flying  had  cut.  emphasized  material 
the  Pentagon  had  suggested  to  de-empha- 
size) and  in  July  Air  War:  Vietnam  was 
piiblifhed  In  a  silence  which  has  persisted. 
Tais  is  untortunaie.  since  the  book  is  the 
most  complete  record  so  far  of  what  our  air- 
men are  actually  doing  to  the  people  of 
Vietnam:  It  Is  extremely  revealing.  If  at 
tiinjs  reluctantly  so.  precisely  because  of 
those  qualities  that  made  Hnrvcy  so  accepta- 
ble to  the  Air  Force  in  the  first  place. 

At  the  outset  Harvey  Intended  to  do  no 
more  than  record,  as  cle;irly  as  possible,  every 
aspect  of  the  ulr  war  that  he  had  experienced. 
Prom  the  carrier  Constellation  in  the  South 
China  Sea  he  wrote  Muhlfeld:  "I  am  leaving 
the  political  situation  strictly  alone.  My  as- 
signment Is  to  tell  about  the  air  war— not 
the  reasons  for  It.  And  I  certainly  won't 
leave  until  we  have  spent  some  time  In  com- 
bat. To  leave  before  that  would  be  to  miss 
the  very  heart  of  the  excitement." 

The  very  heart  of  the  excitement!  It  Is  in- 
teresting to  compare  this  with  the  celebrated 
opening  paragraph  of  .Mary  McCarthys  Viet- 
nam. "I  confess  that  when  I  went  to  Vietnam 
I  was  looking  for  material  damaging  to  the 
American  interest  and  that  I  found  It. 
though  often  by  accident  or  In  the  process  of 
being  briefed  by  an  official  "  In  Harvey's  case 
he  decld.'Klly  was  not  looking  for  damaging 
material,  but.  as  Miss  McCarthy  did.  he  found 
it,  and  often  In  the  same  way.  It  is  to  his 
credit  as  a  reporter  that  he  put  It  down, 
often,  it  seems,  against  his  will.  In  a  ctirl- 
ously  effective  way  his  unwillingness  to  face 
the  moral  implications  of  what  he  saw  makes 
Harvey's  look  at  time  more  shocking  even 
than  Mary  McCarthy's  book.  It  also  makes 
one  wish  Ml.ss  McCarthy  had  been  able  to 
see  a  fragment  of  what  Harvey  was  encour- 
aged to  see. 

It  did  not  occur  to  him  then  that  If  one  is 
simply  recording  facts  one  can  also  be  mak- 
ing a  statsment.  and  he  was  stunned  when 
peace  groups  and  publications  began  quot- 
ing chunks  cf  prose  from  his  article.  He  was 
called  down  to  the  Pentagon  to  account  for 
some  of  the  things  he  had  written,  and,  al- 
though he  knew  that  he  had  reported  the 
truth,  he  was  stricken  with  feelings  of  re- 
morse for  having  let  his  country  down. 

The  tone  of  the  book  is  set  on  the  second 
page: 

"Dixie  Station  had  a  reason.  It  was  simple. 
A  pilot  going  Into  combat  for  the  first  time 
Is  a  bit  like  a  swimmer  about  to  dive  into 
an  ley  lake.  He  likes  to  get  hla  big  toe  wet 
and  then  wade  around  a  little  before  leap- 
ing off  the  high  board  into  the  numbing 
depths.  So  it  was  fortunate  that  young  pilots 
could  get  their  first  taste  of  combat  under 
the  direction  of  a  forward  air  controU*  over 
a  flat  country  In  bright  sunshine  where  no- 
body was  shooting  back  with  high-powered 
nckack.  He  learns  how  it  feels  to  drop  bombs 
on  human  beings  and  watch  huts  go  up 
in  a  boil  of  orange  flame  when  his  aluminum 
nspatm  tanks  tumble  into  them.  He  gets 
hardened  to  pressing  the  fire  button  and 
cutting  people  down  like  little  cloth  dum- 
mies, as  they  sprint  frantically  under  him. 
He  gets  his  sword  bloodied  for  the  rougher 
things  to  come." 

This  passage,  in  Harvey's  notes,  was  origi- 
nally written  as  a  straight  description  of 
the  young  pUot's  "blooding"  process.  He 
showed  me  these  notes  when  I  interviewed 
him  before  writing  mis  review.  Ihf  ironic 
"So  it  was  fortunate  "  was  added  later.  The 
paragraph  was  originally  Intended  to  shock, 
but  not  in  the  way  it  finally  does.  It  was 
meant  to  alert  the  reader  to  the  fact  that 
this  'A-as  a  professional  war  and  that.  In  a 
war.  the  pros  learn  how  to  press  the  firing 
button.  But  It  Is  the  Image  of  helpless  peo- 
ple sprinting  frantically  beneath  the  pilot 
that  finally  impresses  us. 
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Sartre  has  written  that  the  ultimate  evil 
Is  the  ability  to  make  abstract  that  which 
is  concrete.  The  military  have  developed 
this  into  a  habitual  approach.  Harvey's  sin 
against  the  military  code  Is  not  only  his 
stubborn  Inability  to  make  Inhuman  that 
which  Is  human,  not  Just  to  see  tvrgets  as 
people  and  people  as  victims,  but  to  feel 
for  them  as  well.  "There  was  nothing  pro- 
found about  It."  Harvey  told  me.  "I  Just 
peeked  under  one  blanket  too  many  and  saw 
one  too  many  broken  bodies  under  It.  Noth- 
ing we  were  doing  was  worth  this." 

While  Air  War:  Vietnam  Is  revealing  In  this 
fashion.  Its  greater  interest  lies  in  Its  hard 
factual  information.  I  felt,  for  example,  that 
I  was  more  than  moderately  well  informed 
about  the  actions  being  taken  in  Vietiiam 
in  our  name.  I  confess  I  was  shaken  by  how 
little  I  knew  about  the  air  war.  which  plays 
an  increasingly  major  role  In  the  military 
effort  there 

Harvey   begins   his  book   with   his   trip  to 
Saigon,    and    a    visit    to    the    Mekong    Delta 
for   a   defoliation   bombing  run  that  was  a 
part  of  "Operation  Ranch  Hand."  The  motto 
of  defoliating  crews  was:  only  you  can  pre- 
vent FORESTS.   At  this  point.  Harvey's  book 
seems  to  be  describing  brave  men  doing  a 
nasty  but  needed  Job.  But  the  tone  soon  be- 
gins to  change:  and  what  begins  to  disturb 
Harvey    violating  an  inbred  American  sense 
of  fair  play.  Is  the  terrible  one-sldedness  of 
things  If  a  peasant  whose  livelihood  Is  being 
poisoned  has  the  temerity  to  get  a  rifle  and 
take  a  shot  at  the  defoliation  plane,  the  con- 
sequences of  hU  rash  act  will   prove  to  be 
catastrophic.  The  accepted  procedure  at  this 
moment  Is  for  a  crew  member  to  throw  out 
a  smoke  grenade  In  the  direction  from  which 
he    thinks   the   shot   came:    within    minutes 
and  sometimes  seconds  an  aircraft  the  size 
of  a  Martin  B-57  Canberra  bomber,     riding 
shotgun"  in  the  region,  will  explode  onto  the 
scene    and    saturate    the    area    around    the 
smoke   with   a   fire  power  no  American  sol- 
dier   has    ever    experienced.    It    struck    Har- 
vev    as    an    excessive    aoplicatlon    of    force. 
He"  had   not  vet  reached  the  point  of  ask- 
ing about  the  innocent  people  In  the  area 
who  might  be  taking  the  full   brunt  of  It. 
"Well  It  Is  a  little  exaggerated."  a  filer  told 
him.  "We're  applying  an  $18,000,000  solution 
to  a  $2  problem.  But.  still,  one  of  the  little 
mothers  was  firing  at  us." 

Here  the  peculiar  psychology  of  the  Amer- 
ican   military    emerges    as    something    that 
seems  unique  in  modern  warfare.  The  Amer- 
ican soldier  has  become  accustomed  to  such 
an  overwhelming  preponderance  of  fire  power 
to  back  him  up,  especially  air  power  (Harvey 
estimates  It  at  about  1000  to  1 1 ,  that  he  has 
come  to  think  of  it  as  his  right,  as  an  in- 
herent property  of   being  American,  as   the 
natural  balance  of  life  Itself.  If  the  enemy 
attempts  to  redress  the  balance  the  reaction 
Is  often  one  of  shocked  surprise:    "Why  the 
litUe  sons-of-bltches!"   and  sometimes  ab- 
surdly violent.  Negroes.  In  the  South  have 
an  understanding  of  this  kind  of  reaction 
Flying  chose  two  adjectives  to  describe  the 
nature  of  the  air  war:    vicious  and  savage. 
Both  are  accurate. 

The  juLtification  for  this  behavior,  which 
Harvey  himself  finds  it  hard  to  dispute,  lies 
in  the  words  "saving  American  lives.     Any 
action  can  be  condoned,  any  excess  tolerated 
any  injustice  Justified,  If  it  can  be  made  to 
fit    this    formula.    The    excessive    valuator! 
placed  on  American  life,  over  any  other  life, 
accounts  for  the  weapons  and  tactics  we  feel 
entitled  to  use  on  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam and.  increasingly  now.  North  Vietnam. 
The  key  to  the  air  war  In  South  Vietnam 
is  the  Fo-  ward  Afr  Controllers.  The  FACs  are, 
as  Harvey  terms  them,  "the  death-brtngers 
Thev  hover  over  the  roads  and  river  banks 
and   paddles  of    the  south   in   little   Cessna 
O-IE  Bird  Dog  spotter  planes  and  act  as  all- 
seeing  eyes  looking  for  signs  of  suspicious 


behavior  In  the  area  below,  ready  to  summon 
down  explosive  Judgment  when  they  do. 
•They  cruise  around  over  the  Delta  like  a 
vlKllante  posse,  holding  the  power  of  life  or 
death  over  Vietnamese  villagers  living  be- 
neath their  dally  patrols." 

When  a  PAC  thinks  he  has  a  target  he  is 
entitled  to  call  down  the  appropriate  craft 
armed  with  the  appropriate  weapons  to  elim- 
inate It.  What  alarms  Harvey  Is  the  rout  ne 
often  casual,  manner,  based  on  the  scantiest 
evidence,  in  which  some  FACs  felt  themselves 
authorized  to  issue  death  sentences,  using  a 
variety  of  weapons  that  kill  indiscriminately. 
Harvev  of  course,  knew  that  napalm  was  In 
use  and  was  aware  of  its  role  in  the  war: 

•"The  FACs  hst  of  fireworks  Is  long  and 
deadly   Napalm,  or  Jellied  gasoline,  comes  In 
aluminum  tanks  with  fuses  of  white  phos- 
phorus. When  It  hits  and  Ignites,  the  burn- 
ing napalm  splatters  around  the  area    con- 
suming evervthlng  burnable  that  It  strikes. 
Napalm  is  considered  particularly  useful  for 
destroying  heavlly-dug-in  gun  emplacements 
since  It  deluges  a  large  area  wrlth  rolling  fire, 
and  rushes,  burning,  down  Into  narrow  open- 
ings. You  might  spend  a  long  time  and  a  lot 
of  high-powered  bombs  trying  to  get  a  direct 
hit  on  a  gun  pit  that.  If  you  were  using 
napalm,   you   could   wipe   out   in   one   pass 
Napalm  also  Is  said  to  be  effective  against 
troops  hiding  in  caves  and  tunnels  since  It 
suddenly    pulls   all    the   oxygen   out   of   the 
tunnel  by  its  enormous  gulp  of  combustion, 
and  suffocating  anyone  inside." 

The  description,  however,  leaves  one  with 
the  impression  that  Inclnderjell,  as  the  mlli- 
tarv  now  refer  to  It.  Is  used  mainly  against 
mll'itarv   installations.   Harvey   was   appalled 
to  find  "it  being  used  "routinely"  against  such 
"•targets"  as  hooch  lines  (rows  of  houses  along 
a  road  or  canal)  in  suspect  areas,  on  Individ- 
ual houses,  and  even   in  rice  paddles  since 
the    new,    improved    Inclnderjell    burns    In 
water.  The  margin  for  error  in  such  use  Is 
verv  large  but  that  is  the   price  our  ariny 
must  pay  to  save  American  lives.  Before  the 
general  use  of  napalm  the  Vietnamese.  1  ke 
the   Algerians,   ""were    learning    to   live   with 
their  war"'  by  digging  little   bomb   shelters 
under    the    floors    of    their    houses.    With 
napalm,  which  can  flood  or  trickle  down  Into 
the  holes,  a  sanctuary   is  converted  into   a 
famllv  incinerator. 

Strangelv,  however,  few  people  appear  to 
know  about  other  devices  equally  vicious 
and  even  more  generally  In  use: 

•"But  the  deadliest  weapon  of  all,  at  least 
aeainst  personnel,  were  CBUs— cluster  bomb 
units.  One  type  of  CBU  consisted  of  a  long 
canister   filled    with    metal    balls   about   the 
size  of  softtaalls.  Inside  each  metal  ball  were 
numbers  of  smaller  metal    balls  or    bomb- 
lets  •  The  CBUs  were  expelled  over  the  tar- 
get by  compressed  air.  The  llttie  bomblets 
covered   a   wide  swithe   in   a   close'y  spaced 
pattern.  They  look  like  sparklers  going  off  and 
were  lethal  to  anvtaody  within   their  range. 
Some  tvpes  were  fitted  vrith  delayed  action 
fuses  and  went  off  later  when  people  have 
come  out  thinking  the  area  was  safe.  If  a  pi- 
lot used  CBUs  properly  he  could  lawnmower 
for   considerable   distances,   killing   anybody 
on   a   path   several   hundred   feet  wide   and 
many  vards  long." 

The  "important  phrase  In  this  description 
Is  'delaved  action  fuse":  Some  clusters  can 
be  timed  to  go  off  hours  and  even  days  after 
being  dropped,  so  that  while  the  suspect,  the 
cause  of  the  bombing,  may  be  miles  away, 
others  who  have  not  left  the  area,  such  as 
children  who  may  be  playing  there,  end  up  as 
the  victims.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  a  military 
man  being  able  to  Justify  such  conduct,  al- 
though none  to  my  knowledge  has  been  asked 
to  do  so  One  kind  of  fragmentation  (anti- 
personnel) bomb,  the  BLU^36B  called 
"Bua^ra"  bomb  because  It  looks  like  tne  fruit, 
is  an  improvement.  For  guava  clusters 
dumped  from  one  fighter-bomber  In  one  pass 


over  a  village  can  shred  an  area  a  mile  long 
and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide  with  more  than 
one  million  balls  or  fragments  of  stee  . 

CBUS  have  created  a  need  for  drastic  new 
surgical  techniques  Because  there  is  neither 
trme  nor  facilities  for  X-rays,  a  CBU  vlct  m 
If  hit  in  the  stomach,  is  simply  silt  frorn  the 
top  of  the  stomach  to  the  bottom  and  the 
contents  of  the  stomach  emptied  out  on  a 
table  and  fingered  through  for  'Jrags  as 
a  dog  is  worked  over  for  ticks.  When  the 
sorting  is  done  the  entrails  are  replaced  arid 
the  stomach  sewed  back  up  like  a  /ootbalK 
This  "football  scar"  has  become  the  true 
badge  of  misery  in  South  Vietnam  Harvey 
has  photographs  of  the  process,  but  they  are 
not  in  the  book:  they  are  unbearable  to  look 

"  There  are  two  tactical  applications  for 
these  weapons  authorized  by  the  Air  Force. 
The  first  is  called  "Recon  by  smoke  If  a 
FAC  or  the  commander  of  a  "Huey  Hog  hell- 
copter  (a  word  on  these  In  a  moment)  finds 
nothing  overtly  suspicious,  he  is  .entitled  to 
stir  up  some  action  by  dropping  smoke 
Krenades  in  places  where  he  suspects  some- 
f^lng  might  be  going  on.  If  people  run  from 
the  Imoke  and  explosion,  the  plUt  is  then 
entitied  to  assume  he  has  flushed  Charlie 
and  to  call  in  any  means  of  destruction  at 
his  disposal.  As  one  FAC  explained  to  Har- 
vey, why  would  they  run  if  they  didn  t  have 
eullty  consciences? 

The  second  approved  tactic  is  more  vicious 
It  is  called  'Recon  by  fire."  Under  this  poll.-y. 
a  FAC  falling  to  find  a  po.sitive  sign  of  sus- 
picious activity,  is  authorized  to  call  in  _» 
^ghter  bomber  to  cruise  down   on  a  h<x>ch 

line   or   canal    and,    at   '^    '"°'"7^„„\'^%!„''ee 
deems  ripe,  to  drop  a  canister  of  CBU.  Since 
the  bombs,  exploding  one  after  another,  move 
toward  the  potential  victims  at  the  .peed  of 
the  jet,  the  effect  is  called  'rolling  thunder 
and  is  said  to  be  terrifying.  Once  again,  if 
?he  people  on  the  ground   take  evasive  ac- 
tion   the  PAC  is  entitled  to  assume  he  has 
caught  out   VC.   Different   evasions   call    for 
mfffrent  measures.  If  people  rush   into  the 
houses  the  most  effective  tactical  measure  Is 
fo  "barbecue"  them  with  a  bath  of  napalm. 
If  they  go  out  into  the  paddies,  the  most  ef- 
fective action  is  to  "hose"'  them  down  with 
fire   from   mlniguns  mounted   »»  .""^y  «°B 
helicopters.  The  mlnigun  Is  a  rotating,  multi- 
barreled  machine  gun  capable  of  firing  6.000 
rounds  of  7.62mm  (.30  caliber)   ummunltlori 
in  one  minute.  If  the  mlnlfire  is  ^"stained  on 
a  per«)n  in  a  paddy  he  will  be  shredded  and 
v^lll  actually  disintegrate. 

The  Huey  Hog  has  become  increasingly 
important  in  South  Vietnam.  The  Hog  Is  a 
c3erted  transport  helicopter  which  has 
been  remale  into  a  floating  firing  platform 
^^th  thrfire  power  of  a  World  War  II  Inf  an- 
Try  battalion  crammed  aboard.  Harvey  calls 
it  the  most  vicious  single  weapon  in  use. 
maln'y  because  of  ite  ability  to  hover  over  a 

^"  one  would  think,  or  hope,  that  a  weapon 
v.i?h  such  a  large  potential  for  destruction 
would  be  used  with  extreme  care,  but  Harvey 
wa"  surprised  at  the  freedom  each  chopper 
^omm^der  enjoyed  for  ^dividual  action^ 
Many  Huevs  are  engaged  in  rough  and  ready 
reconnaissance,  free-lance  search  and  destroy 
missions,  and  small-scale  hedge-hopping  op- 
erations which  are  aimed  at  surprise  _Har- 
vey^s  description  of  some  of  the  men  holding 
and  using  this  power  Is  revealing: 

•The  American  Huey  troops  at  Vlnh  Long 
are  without  doubt  the  most  savage  guys  I 
met  in  Vietnam  (and  the  JoUlest!) .  I  was  im- 
pressed by  them.  But  they  scared  me^  They 
didn't  hurl  impersonal  thunderbolts  from  the 
heights  in  supersonic  jets.  They  came  mut- 
tering down  to  the  paddles  and  hootch  lines, 
fired  at  close  range  i.nd  saw  their  opponents 
disintegrate  to  bloody  rags  40  feet  ^way-Jhey 
took  hit^  through  their  plastic  w^^dsh^lds 
and  through  their  rotor  blades.  They  wore 
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nak  vesta  and  after  a  Are  flght  waa  won  they 
landed  on  the  batUelleld,  got  out.  and 
counted  their  vc  dead.  Each  man  had  his  own 
personal  sJdearm  he  carried  along  for  mop- 
ping up.  A  Swedish  K  automatic  pistol 
seemed  to  l>e  the  favorite. 

"Capt.  Oeorge  OOrady  wears  a  steel  hel- 
met modeled  after  the  old  Roman  battle  hel- 
mets His  door  gunners  were  enlisted  people 
and  as  savage  as  the  drivers.  I  saw  a  door 
gunner  who  affected  deerskin  gloves  with 
long  gauntlets.  One  mar.  I  met  had  been 
mustered  out  and  had  gone  home  to  civilian 
work.  He  couldn't  stand  It  at  home.  He  re- 
enllsted  and  went  back  for  another  tour." 

One  night  Harvey's  Huey  made  a  pass  over 
the  edge  of  a  suspect  village.  'We  emptied 
a  full  load  of  ammo  out  on  the  silent  dark- 
ness and  went  hsck  to  Vlnh  Long;  no  one 
win  ever  know  If  we  hit  anything  but  we 
did  a  lot  of  shooting."  On  another  afternoon, 
when  Harvey  asked  a  chopper  pilot  how  he 
did.  the  man  answered  In  dlsgxwt:  "Waah 
out.  Oct  me  two  VC  water  buffalo  and  a 
pregnant  woman." 

The  reason  Harvey  finds  the  chopper  crews 
the  "Jolllest"  Is  that  at  least  they  know 
whom  they  nre  killing.  The  w^rst  crimes 
being  committed  against  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam,  however,  are  being  committed  by 
one  of  the  lea?t.  criticized  of  all  our  weapons, 
the  B-  52  b<)mber3.  once  the  backbone  of 
General  CurJ^  LeMay's  SAC.  the  key  to 
Dulles'  "massive  retaliation"  policy  Designed 
to  deliver  the  H-bomb  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
they  have  this  role  in  Vietnam: 

•The  B-52  cre-ws  are  old  proa.  They  took 
on  the  mission  of  defending  the  United 
States  when  they  could,  at  any  m;>ment.  have 
been  ordered  to  fly  deep  Into  Russia  .igainst 
deadly  defense  of  missiles  and  fighters — a 
mission  from  which  many  of  them  would 
not  have  returned.  Now  they  have  a  quite 
different  set  of  orders.  To  blast  or  burn  large 
areas  of  Jungle  (also,  roads,  buildings  and 
fields)  containing  living  things,  animals  and 
men.  some  innocent  and  unaware,  without 
wartung.  It's  not  a  mission  of  their  choosing. 
It's  Just  the  way  the  ball  happened  to 
bounce.  But  one  cant  help  but  wonder  what 
a  man  thinks  about,  after  he'd  set  fire  to 
50  square  miles  of  Jungle  from  high  altitude 
with  a  rain  of  fire  bombs,  and  wakes  up 
m  his  room  In  the  darkness — and  lies  awake 
watching  the  shadows  on  the  celling.  .  .  ." 
Nothing  will  live  in  those  fllty  square 
miles.  Even  a  turtle  burrowed  in  the  mud 
at  the  back  of  a  cave  will  become  only  an 
ash.  Used  in  this  fashion  the  B-52  comes 
perilously  close  to  a  we.ipon  of  genocide. 
According  to  Harvey  and  other  reporters,  our 
B-52  operations,  using  3.000-pound  bombs 
("Instant  swimming  pool  makers"  the  pilots 
say)  have  done  as  much  to  create  the 
2.500.000  to  3  000.000  refugees  In  South  Viet- 
nam  as   any   other   American   action. 

What  do  these  men  feel  about  what  they 
are  dolnp?  Their  professionalism  protects 
them.  Harvpv  believes,  as  well  as  their  ability 
to  make  atjstract  the  results  of  their  work. 
Harvey  tried  to  Invite  a  group  of  8-52  pilots 
to  visit  a  hospital  at  Can  Tho  where  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  patients  were 
women  and  children  with  fire  and  bomb 
wounds,  but  they  wouldn't  go  Inside.  They 
Insisted  In  fact,  that  they  almost  never  hit 
anyone.  When  Harvey  offered  to  show  them 
quite  a  few  they  did  hit.  one  of  them  finally 
said:  "Yeah,  but  we  patch  em  up.  don't  we?" 
It  even  made  the  pilots  laugh. 

The  protection,  then.  Is  not  to  see.  One 
of  the  most  pathetic  American  statement5  to 
come  from  the  war  was  made  by  John  Mc- 
Cain. 3rd.  son  and  grandson  of  full  admirals, 
after  surviving  the  Forrestal  holocaust.  "It's 
a  difficult  thing  to  say.  But  now  that  I've 
seen  what  the  bombs  and  napalm  did  to  the 
people  on  our  ship.  I'm  not  so  sure  I  want 
to  drop  any  more  of  that   stuff  on  North 


Vietnam  "  But  he  waa  a  professional  and  waa 
shot  down  doing  it  several  month*  later. 

Harvey's  book  probably  will  not  open  any 
filer*  eye*  but  it  wu  help  to  reopen  the  eyes 
of  Americana  who  have  become  somewhat 
Jaded  with  reporu  of  Bearch-.ind-destroy 
missions  and  the  "pacification"  of  the  village 
of  Ben  Sue.  Although  Harvey  didn't  Intend 
it  this  way.  Air  War:  Vietnam  provides  new 
factual  ammunition  for  those  who  wish  to 
shift  the  debate  about  the  war  from  argu- 
ment about  American  political  and  military 
strategy,  an  argument  that  has  become  re- 
petitive and  frozen,  to  the  question  whether 
American  actions  ara  morally  defensible  on 
any  grounds  whatever. 

There  is  a  legacy  of  Western  thought, 
rather  innocent  but  still  a  potent  political 
rorce.  that  there  are  some  things  that  Jiist 
cannot  be  done,  some  actions  that  cannot  be 
Uken.  in  the  name  of  mllltory  expediency. 
Notwithstanding  the  complexities  of  our  In- 
volvements In  Vietnam,  this  moral  argument 
Is  a  quite  simple  one.  One  doea  not  pour 
fiamlng  Jellied  gasoline  on  the  heads  of 
women  and  children  merely  because  there 
may  be  an  enemy  In  the  house  or  at  least  in 
the  house  next  to  it.  One  does  not  drop  anti- 
personnel fragmentation  bombs  on  unde- 
fended villages  In  the  hope  of  scaring  out 
soldiers,  when  there  is  certainty  of  mutilating 
people. 

There  Is  a  moral  logic  here:  If  this  I*  the 
kind  of  action  the  government  chooses  to 
take,  then  not  only  should  one  withhold  sup- 
port of  that  action  but  It  becomes  one's  duty 
to  resist  efforts  by  the  government  to  make 
one  help  flght  such  a  war — something  a  good 
many  people,  especially  the  young,  have 
chosen  to  do.  However,  while  this  argument  is 
effective  in  shoring  up  the  courage  of  indi- 
viduals, it  seems  to  me  one  that  could  have  a 
far  more  powerful  political  effect  than  It  yet 
has  had.  Proponenu  of  the  President's  policy 
should  not  be  allowed  to  hide  behind  the 
question  of  our  Involvement  In  Vietnam,  for 
which  a  case  can  be  made,  but  should  be 
forced  to  defend  our  conduct  there,  which, 
on  examination,  becomes  indefensible.  For 
this  purpose,  facta  are  necessary;  some  of 
these  facts  are  to  be  found  In  Harvey's  books. 
More  are  needed. 

A  second  legacy  that  moat  of  us  share, 
though  It  lies  dormant  In  us.  Is  the  belief 
that  men  somehow  are  still  held  accountable 
for  their  deeds.  It  Is  the  thought,  after  all. 
which  informed  Nuremberg.  Generals  don't 
make  policy  (usually),  but  they  formulate 
and  approve  military  conduct.  Sooner  or 
later  the  military  people  who  have  authorized 
and  condoned  such  tactics  as  "Recon  by  fire  ' 
should  be  made  to  account  for  these  acts 
before  the  American  people.  It  Is  Inexcusable 
that  men  such  as  Westmoreland  have  been 
able  to  appear  on  television  programs  and 
at  news  conferences  and  have  not  been 
forced  to  account  for  the  kind  of  tactics  and 
weapons  being  used  on  the  people  of  both 
Vletnams.  Simply  asking  the  question,  spell- 
ing out  the  terms,  would  have  value.  It 
should  prove  Interesting  to  hear,  especially  In 
the  face  of  a  persistent  questioner,  the  de- 
fense of  cluster- bombing  a  row  of  houses  In 
the  hope  of  finding  a  suspect.  Until  now  one 
of  the  reasons  for  the  absence  of  such  ques- 
tion* has  been  a  lack  of  bard  Information 
about  Just  exactly  what  It  is  we  are  doing. 

I  don't  mean  to  suggest  that  such  Informa- 
tion as  Is  documented  In  this  book  Is  going 
to  cause  an  Immediate  sense  of  moral  outrage 
throughout  the  U.S.  It  will  not.  But  If  there 
Is  hope  for  this  country.  It  must  be  that 
when  Information  of  the  kind  contained  In 
Air  War:  Vietnam  Is  more  thoroughly  known 
and  understood  (although  Harvey  has  made 
It  plain  this  was  not  his  purpose  In  writing 
this  book),  an  increasing  number  of  people 
will  find  unacceptable  both  our  presence  In 
Vietnam  and  the  political  candidates  who 
support  that  presence. 


LIVING        WILDERNESS        ARTICLE 
BRINGS  ATTENTION  TO  UNIQUE- 
NESS   OF    THE    BIG    THICKET    IN 
SOUTHEAST  TEXAS 
Mr.    YARBOROUGH.    Mr.    President, 
the   autumn    1937    issue   of    the   Living 
Wilderness  magazine,  published  by  the 
Wilderness  Society  here  in  Washington, 
contains  a  most  interesting  article,  writ- 
ten by  Pete  A.  Gunter.  on  the  Big  Thicket 
in  Texas. 

This  article  accurately  captures  both 
the  values  of  the  Big  Thicket  and  the 
dangers  that  threaten  its  very  existence 
unless  something  is  done  to  create  a 
national  park  out  of  the  area,  as  I  have 
called  for  in  my  bill  S.  4. 

Mr.  Gunter's  article  should  be  read  by 
all  who  are  interested  in  preserving  a 
precious  patch  and  one  of  the  choicest 
wild  gardens  of  the  vanishing  flora  and 
fauna  of  the  United  SUtes. 

To  illustrate  the  need  for  action  and 
the  worthiness  of  this  area  as  a  na- 
tional park.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Thb  Bio  THICKFTT 
(By  Pete  A.  Gunter) 
It  Is  not  known  who  first  encountered  the 
Big  Thicket.  Spanish  padres  visiting  mis- 
sions around  Nacogdoches,  Texas,  recorded 
that  between  the  missions  and  the  sea  there 
was  a  forest  so  thick  that  it  could  not  be 
travelled  afoot,  and  that  Indians  journeying 
there  went  by  canoe,  since  there  were  no 
trails  by  land.  The  padres'  reports,  however, 
were  exaggerated.  Animal  paths  and  hunting 
trails  had  long  penetrated  the  dense  woods, 
though  Indians  venturing  into  the  wilder- 
ness for  abundant  gamt-  from  as  far  away  as 
Colorado  and  New  Mexico  neither  remained 
long  nor  ventvired  far  from,  travelled  paths. 
TTie  first  American  .settlers,  coming  to  Tex- 
as for  Spanish  land  grants,  found  their  way 
blocked  time  and  ,igaln  by  the  dense  under- 
growth. Frustrated,  forced  to  turn  back,  they 
concluded  they  had  discovered  an  Immense 
thicket,  stretching  endlessly  south  and  west. 
In  their  subsequent  accounts  of  their  mis- 
adventures, therefore,  they  referred  to  the 
area  as  The  Big  Thicket.  Early  pioneers 
avoided  the  Big  Thicket,  travelling  south  to 
Its  northern  border  and  following  the  old 
Nacogdoches-San  Antonio  trail  westward  to 
more  open  country. 

Like  the  Spanish  padres  before  them,  how- 
ever, the  pioneers  exaggerated.  The  Big 
Thicket  wr.s  never  a  single,  massive  jungle. 
Impenetrable  thickets.  It  Is  true,  followed 
the  banks  of  Innumerable  streams.  But  be- 
tween the  streams  and  above  the  lower, 
marshy  ground  were  sandy  hill  slopes  grown 
m  longleaf  pine.  Pine  needles  and  branches 
covered  the  ground  there  In  a  thick  layer, 
and  pine  root  svstems  so  Interlaced  the  soil 
that  no  other  woody  growth  could  survive. 
Further  north  were  open  beech  forests,  still 
easier  to  traverse.  The  Big  Thicket  was. 
therefore,  a  highly  diverse  area.  It  was  not 
one  thicket,  but  many. 

In  spite  of  Its  reputation  the  Thicket  be- 
gan gradually  to  he  cleared  and  farmed.  In 
the  years  before  Texas'  war  of  Independence 
settlers  came  In  numbers.  The  wilderness, 
however,  gave  way  only  grudgingly  to  axe, 
fire,  and  blasting  powder.  The  early  pioneers 
worked  for  days  to  fell  one  tree  and  weeks 
to  blow  out  stumps  and  burn  logs,  where 
today  a  power  saw  can  fell  a  thousand-year- 
old  magnolia  In  a  matter  of  minutes.  Be- 
tween new  fields  of  cotton,  broad  stretches 
of  wilderness  remained,  always  ready  to  re- 
conquer what  had  been  won  from  It.  Indians 
still  frequented  Its  depths,  and  the  troops 


nf  Sam  Houston  had  plans  to  hide  there 
shouTthey  fail  to  defeat  the  Mexican  Army^ 
in  the  decades  to  come  the  Thicket  became 
a  r^^uge^or  all  those  who  fled  civilization^ 
Within  Its  confines.  In  the  words  of  one 
Smcler^  ".  .  .  whole  nations  of  aborigines, 
renegade  Whites,  and  run-away  blacks  were 

^T^ve'lfe'rVthere  proceeded  with  caution, 
and  tales  of  murder  and  mysterious  dlsap- 
uearance  were  common.  ^ ,„_, 

'Though  the  area's  settlers  had  come  from 
southern  States,  few  owned  slaves,  and  most 
Uke  S  spokesman,  Sam  Houston,  objected 
to  the  Confederacy.  When  war  came  many 
md  out  in  the  Big  Thicket  to  avoid  serving 
m  the  confederate  armies.  They  ^f^e  ^ol- 
owed  by  southern  soldiers  determined  to 
drtv^  them  out  of  hiding,  with  the  result 
that  throughout  the  Civil  War  deserters  and 
ConfederatI  troops  sklrmUhed  ground  ob- 
scure \  backwoods  reueats:  Panthers  Den. 
D^erir'    Island,  the  Blue  Hole.  Doc  Trull 

"^'J^o^'monumenu  to  this  "ttle-known 
struggle  still  exist.  One  Is  the  hamlet  of 
Honly  island,  named  after  the  honey  which 
deserters  exchanged  for  8"pP°^*»«'.  ^^'^o^; 
bacco  The  other  Is  the  Keyser  Burn-Out, 
named  after  Jim  Keyser,  a  Confederate  con- 
scription officer. 

Over  and  over.  Keyser  sent  troops  comb- 
ing the  woods  for  "Jayhawks,"  as  the  desert- 
ers were  called.  But  the  latter  were  wily  and 
knew  the  Thicket  better  than  the  soldiers. 

and  few  were  caught.  

Keyser.  however,  was  not  to  be  put  down. 
With  the  help  of  a  legendary  deceitful  wom- 
an he  discovered  the  Jayhawks'  camp  and 
started  a  forest  fire  that  roared  down  on 
them  -nie  Jayhawks  escaped,  but  the  nre  so 
scorched  the  earth  that  for  over  sixty  years 
nothing  would  grow  there.  Finally,  around 
mo,  a  lumber  company  planted  It  In  rows 
of  pine.  Todav,  Keyser's  Burn-Out  looks  1  ke 
a  neatly  manicured  park.  But  between  pine 
trunks  blackened,  burnt-over  grass  roots  are 

still  visible.  .       ,       .,„„ 

The  Big  Thicket  defies  precise  location^ 
To  those  who  live  there  It  is  always  off 
vounder,"  "down  the  road  a  ways,  or  In  the 
•next  county,"  while  botanists  and  ecolog- 
ists  are  by  no  means  agreed  as  to  what  dls- 
tlneulEhes  the  area  from  surrounding  woods 
Early  references  describe  the  Thickets  as  all 
of  Texas  east  of  the  Brazos  R'^"- Later  esti- 
mates include  all  of  Texas  east  of  the  Trin- 

'  ^This  massive  area  continually  shrank  un- 
der the  pressures  of  agriculture  and  lumber- 
ini?  until  in  1952  The  Handbook  of  Texas 
could  confine  the  Big  Thicket  to  only  two 
counties  (Polk  and  Hardin)  with  small  parts 
of  other  counties  (Tyler.  Jasper,  Newton,  Sa- 
bine, San  Augustine,  Angelina.  T^'nitV. 
Montgomery,  and  Liberty)  suggested  for  in- 
clusion. Precisely  how  much  land  should  be 
definitely  included  In  or  excluded  from  the 
BlK  Thicket  Is  a  matter  for  theoreticians,  and 
for.  I  suspect,  endless  dispute.  But  there  can 
be  no  question  that  its  remaining  hundreds 
of  square  miles  are  being  rapidly  reduced, 
and  that  the  Thicket  will  cease  to  exist  un- 
less steps  are  taken  to  ensure  Its  survlvaL 

The    most    striking    feature    of    the    Big 
Thicket  Is  Its  reservoir  of  plant  life.  Just  as 
the  Big  Thicket's  location  makes  It  a  meet- 
ing point  of  east  and   west,  so  its  flftv  to 
sixtv-lnch  annual  rainfall  and  Gulf  climate 
make  It  a  meeting  point  of  temperate  and 
subtropical  vegetation.  Giant  palmetto  palms 
and  wild  orchids  flourish  beside  sluggish  bay- 
ous, while  on   sandy  hill   slopes  mesqulte. 
cactus.  Spanish  bayonet,  and  even  tumble- 
weed,  grow.  Within  Its  boundaries  flourish 
not  only  most  of  the  plant  species  found  In 
the    southeastern    States— including    sweet 
gum,   magnolia.,    tupelo.   and   baldcypress— 
but  much  typlcafly  western  vegetation  as 
well.  Lance  Rosier,  the  area's  official,  self- 
taught  naturalist,  claims  that  the  only  spe- 
cies of  western  plant  not  found  somewhere  m 


the  area  Is  sagebrush,  which  he  has  tried  re 
oeat^ly  but  unsuccessfully  to  grow^ 

S%-u"  fo^r  b^-^rrt,"sl.1fd^f . 

HSrtcrarsp^i^^otJS^^ 
=^oir}CI^Ha 

C  -nil^ket  are  the'world's  largest  holly 
S  the  Torldl  largest  eastern  red  cedan 
^bay,  common  sweetle^^^^^^  Chin- 

^vnress  tree  was  discovered   near  Liberty,  i 

sity,  including  7">;^,7^°RTee^f  studies  in 
medicinal  uses  of  plants.  ««^^"''        .     ^^at 

old   are  being   submerged-a   fact   that   can 

Bime  con^rvBtloi.  In  the  "ig  Th««  »«« 

^eattySuced  other  animal  sT?ecies   m^^ 

others.  TO  everyone's  ^«\^==f"l"'^i  ;,f '°\°n''\he 
'*°rt'f/^r°two''brrd  species  threatened  with 


existence,   congregate   in  the  a***  o"^^*! 
annual  migration  fllghta.  Ivory- billed  wo»d 
oeckers    once   thought  to   be   extinct,   have 
^enuy   been   sighted,    though    those   who 
k^ow  the  nesting  areas  of  the  large  gaudily 
Sed^bl?^  refuse  to  give  their  location 
SrJ^r   of   local   marksmen.   Each   pair   of 
vory-bUled     woodpeckers     requires     many 
iuire  miles  of  virgin  wilderness  in  orde'  to 
survive     To    destroy    wilderness    conditions 
M%e  to  totally' extinguish  the  species. 
Besides  these  two  Illustrious  and  threat- 
ened species  the  Big  Thicket  contains  a  broad 
ranee   of   bird   life.   Park's   and   Cory  s   Bio- 
loa^cal  survey  0/  the  East  Texas  Big  Ticket 
A^ca    (1938) -the   only    systematic    attempt 
W  cata  ogue  the  region's  plant  and  anhnal 
mc^poin'ts  out  that  the  thicket  is  one  of 
the  "Tcat  gathering  places  on  the  Gulf  coast 
or    migratory    birls^   Taking    Into    account 
both    temporary    and    permanent    rf^en^. 
the    area   contains   seven    species    of    wood 
neckers    four  species  of  owls,  three  species 
of  hawks     as    well    as    Innumerable    wat*r 
ta  rds    lltt  e  blue  heron,  black-crowned  night 
heron    yellow-crowned  night  heron    roseate 
sp^nblll.  snowy  egret,  wood  «?uck.  Amer^an 
i.^ret    ereen  heron,  water  turkey,  and  klng- 
nsher  xTe  list  of  smaller  birds  Is  still  longer. 
TO  hive  catalogued  the  Big  Tl.lcket^  his- 
.„,,.    He  location    Its  plant  and  animal  life. 
TsimnoTtoTa^e  expressed  its  fascination 
or  Iti  beauty  There  are  woodlands  so  prlme- 
val^hat  airplanes  flVjng  overhead  cannot  b^ 
<;pen    and    are   scarcely   heard   in   the   dense 
erowth   There  are  open  trails  through  grace- 
ful beach  forests,  along  tree-bordered  mead- 
ows  There  are  swamps  where  turtles  sun  on 
l-v  V,  «  beavers  gnaw  swamp  oak  sapling. 

°'An"ar"a   of   such   diverse   natural   wealth 

^^°'r%mine  StatlT  an^  WUd^Cou^U 
SSr7  foThe'accompanlment  of  billboard. 

^"J  c"±1xfmlSon":m -veal  still  ugUer 
sca'^s^.^In^e^enTyears  lumber  comp.^es  have 

""Ros'er^'and    other    members    of    the    Big 
TVcket^^soclatlon   believe   that   these   and 

Ilmllar   incidents  ^-^'\%r^^'i\^rTc^. 
who  wish  to  make  the  area  unnt  '"-^ 
Ln  in  the  national  park  -^^teiti.  A^case  in 
point  is  a  huge  'n^snoUa  tree,  e  tlmated  ^^ 
Se  a  thousand  years  «^^.  ^.^^^  ^^.^  drilled 

Ku%^Va'c^"n^^  po-"-  r>%r.s 

lead  in  his  forthcoming  book,  ^^/le  Big 
Th?cke\  Story.  Dempsle  Henly  <P|^«^^f  t  o 
...V,      riitr    Thicket    Association!     recoras    iii<- 

Dace  of  lumbering  In  the  Big  Ihlcket. 

^  "T  °e  Justice  noticed,  as  had  Senator  Jar 
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the  ground  where  they  had  fallen!  The  Jus- 
Uce  observed  that  It  •-»  a  naive  but  ob- 
viously a  ruthless  attempt  to  deface  the 
beauty  of  the  Big  Thicket.  He  asked  was 

there  such  a  special  denoand  for  magnolia 
lumber  that  would  Justify  the  massive  cut- 
ting of  this  famous  tree?" 

The  answer  Is  that  there  is  no  such  de- 
mand, and  that,  worse,  much  of  the  lumber 
felled  was  In  the  public  right-of-way.  which 
no  lumber  company — however  powerful^has 
a  right  to  cut. 

While  past  attempts  to  preserve  wilderness 
areas  of  the  Big  Thicket  have  been  notably 
unsuccessful,  recent  efforts  of  the  Big  Thicket 
Association  and  other  conservationist  groups 
have  begun  to  bear  fruit  In  October  19«6. 
Senator  Yarborough  of  Texas  Introduced 
Senate  Bill  3929  to  establish  a  Big  Thicket 
National  Park  of  75.000  acres  In  June.  1967. 
the  National  Park  Service  made  a  further, 
unofflclal  recommendation  that  widely  dis- 
persed areas  be  preserved  In  a  Big  Thicket 
National  Monument  containing  35.000  acres. 
Conservationists  and  their  opponents  now 
have  the  priceless  luxury  of  debating  two  very 
different  plans  of  action 

The  National  Park  Service's  report  tenta- 
tively suggests  the  purchase  of  the  following 
nine  areas: 

Acres 

1.  Big  Thleket  Profile  Unit 18.180 

2.  Beech  Greek  Unit 6,  100 

3.  Neches  Bottom  Unit- 3.040 

4.  Tanner  Bayou  Unit 4.800 

5    Hickory  Creek  Savannah.. 220 

6.  Beaumont  Unit-. 1,700 

7.  Little  Cyprus  Creek  Unit 860 

8.  Loblolly  Unit-. 550 

9.  Clear  Pork  Bog 50 


Totol    --. 35,500 

Each  of  these  units  contains  some  unique 
feature.  (For  example.  Loblolly  Unit  con- 
tains Texas'  last  virgin  pine  forest.  Hickory 
Creek  Savannah,  an  unusual  variety  of  in- 
sectivorous plants,  the  Beaumont  Unit,  a 
primitive  cypress  swamp.)  The  units  are  to 
be  bound  together  by  a  system  of  carefully 
designed  scenic  roads,  with  footpaths  for 
hikers  and  naturalists. 

It  Is  no  longer  possible  to  find  contiguous 
areas  of  five  thousand  or  more  entirely  un- 
touched acres  in  the  Big  Thicket.  This,  and 
the  possibility  fiat  Intransigent  lumber  com- 
panies may  be  more  willing  to  accept  a 
"String  of  Pearl.*"  National  Monument  com- 
posed of  smaller  wilderness  areas  strung  to- 
gether with  scenic  roads  than  a  far-flung 
National  Park,  argue  in  favor  of  the  Park 
Service's  recommendation.  Conversely,  many 
are.ts  that  should  be  protected  remain,  in  this 
writer's  opinion,  outside  of  the  Park  Service's 
original  proposal,  while  35.000  acres  seem  a 
pitiful  remainder,  considering  the  area's 
original  extent. 

In  any  case,  action  must  be  taken  quickly. 
The  Beech  Creek  unit  has  already  been  lev- 
elled by  one  lumber  company,  fully  aware 
of  what  it  was  doing,  while  another  company 
hopes  to  bulldoze  the  Loblolly  Unit  to  make 
room  lor  pulp  timber. 

.\3  one  lumber  executive  recently  snapped: 
"The  Big  Thicket?  In  four  years  there  wont 
be  any  Big  Thicket!"  Only  concerted  effort 
can  prove  him  wrong. 

(  Note. — Dr.  Ounter's  family  came  to  Texas 
from  Georgia  around  1850.  Born  in  Ham- 
mond, Indiana,  he  was  reared  In  Houston, 
Texas.  He  received  B  A.  degrees  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  and  from  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity. He  received  a  Ph.D.  In  phllo«ophy  from 
Yale  University  and  has  taught  philosophy  at 
Auburn  University  In  Alabama,  and.  since 
1965,  at  the  University  of  Tennessee.) 


DAIRY  IMPORTS  ADVERSE  IMPACT 
ON  BALANCE  OP  TRADE 

Mr.    PROXMIRE.    Mr.    President,    on 
March  1.  the  National  Milk  Producers 


Federation,  in  a  letter  to  the  chairman 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  set  forth  facts  and  figures  re- 
garding the  adverse  impact  dairy  im- 
ports were  having  on  our  balance  of 
payments. 

The  dollar  drain  represented  by  these 
imports  rose  to  a  high  of  $73,702,697  and 
has  now  been  reduced,  thanks  to  a  Presi- 
dential proclamation  in  June  of  last  year, 
to  an  estimated  $36,796,255  for  1968. 
Compare  these  figures  with  the  estimate 
that  reducing  the  tourist  exemption  to 
$10  would  cut  the  dollar  outflow  by  $50 
million,  and  we  will  get  some  idea  of  the 
significance  of  the  amounts  under 
discussion. 

Obviously,  it  would  be  virtually  im- 
possible and  quite  likely  unwise  to  choke 
off  completely  all  dairy  imports,  although 
the  authority  presently  exists  to  do  ex- 
actly that  under  section  22  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act.  However,  this 
dollar  drain  could  be  reduced  substan- 
tially by  the  enactment  of  my  dairy  im- 
port control  bill,  cospoiisored  by  58 
Senators,  which  would  cut  back  imports 
to  the  1961-65  levels. 

So  that  Senators  may  get  some  idea  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  problem  in  terms 
of  our  balance  of  payments.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Natonal  Milk  Pro- 
ducers Federation  letter  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

National  Milk  Pkoducers  Federa- 
tion, 

Washington.  DC.  March  1.  1968. 
Hon.  WiLBCK  D.  Mills. 

Chairman,  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
House  of  Representatives,  U.S.  Congress. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Mills:  We  shall  greatly  appre- 
ciate It  If  you  will  place  in  the  record  of  the 
hearings  on  legislation  relating  to  balance  of 
payments  the  following  statement  of  the  Na- 
tional Milk  Producers  Federation. 

We  do  not  profess  to  be  informed  on  the 
major  issues  of  the  balance  of  payments 
problem,  and  we  shall  not  burden  the  record 
on  matters  outside  our  field;  although,  along 
with  many  other  American  citizens,  we  are 
deeply  concerned  about  the  situation  In 
which  the  United  States  now  finds  Itself. 

We  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Committee  one  hole  In  the  total  sieve 
through  which  American  dollars  are  steadily 
draining  away  This  may  be  a  relatively  small 
hole  In  terms  of  total  dollar  balances;  but  It 
is  at  least  one  hole  which  could  be  plugged 
easily,  and  one  which.  If  not  plugged,  will  be 
a  continuing  unnecessary  drain. 

We  have  In  mind  imports  of  dairy  products 
which  are  not  needed  and  which  serve  only 
to  add  to  our  own  surplus  supplies.  These 
Imports  not  only  drain  dollars  out  of  this 
country  needlessly,  but  they  also  burden  the 
price  support  program  with  added  and  un- 
necessary costs.  This  affects  the  budget  deficit 
adversely  and  adds  to  the  total  burden  of 
the  American  taxpayer. 

It  Is  estimated  that  the  dollar  drain  for 
these  Imports  for  the  year  1966  was  $70.- 
466.863.  and  for   1967  $737,702,697. 

The  dollar  drain  for  1968  and  subsequent 
years,  based  on  current  Import  controls  as 
revised  July  1.  1967.  Is  estimated  at  $36.- 
796.255  per  year. 

These  amounts  are  significant  when  com- 
pared with  estimated  reductions  of  the  dol- 
lar drain  to  be  achieved  through  other  means 
under  consideration  by  the  Committee.  For 
example,  reducing  the  tourist  exemption  to 
$10  Is  estimated  In  the  Committee  print  of 
February   5.    1968.   to   cut   back   foreign   ac- 


quisitions by  $50  minion.  Foreign  expendi- 
ture under  the  proposal  to  eliminate  the  gift 
exemption  would  be  curtailed  by  $28  million 

Controlling  imports  of  unneeded  dairy 
products,  which  not  only  are  not  beneficial 
but  actually  are  harmful  to  our  agricultural 
economy  and  our  domestic  agricultural  pro- 
grams, would  produce  results  which  are  sub- 
stantial compared  to  the  above  proposals. 

Dairy  Imports  were  particularly  heavy  In 
1966  and  were  Increasing  rapidly  In  the  first 
half  of  1967.  Partial  controls  were  applied 
July  1.  1967,  but  only  after  much  damage 
had  already  been  done.  The  controls  were 
too  little  and  too  late,  and  they  still  leave 
an  unnecessary  drain  on  our  dollar  balances 
and  an  unnecessary  burden  on  our  price 
support  program. 

Other  countries  for  many  years  controlled 
their  Imports  to  conserve  their  balance  of 
payments  position.  They  should  not  object 
to  our  doing  the  same  under  the  conditions 
in  which  we  now  find  ourselves. 

The  figures  given  In  the  first  part  of  the 
attached  Table  A  are  taken  from  statistics 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  are 
foreign  value,  excluding  ocean  transporta- 
tion and  U.S.  duties.  The  figures  are  con- 
servative and  actually  represent  a  dollar 
drain  greater  than  the  amount  shown  be- 
cause shipping  charges  would  result  In  a 
substantial  additional  outflow  of  U.S.  dollars. 

All  of  the  products  listed  are  Items  which 
are  and  can  be  produced  In  the  United 
States.  In  practically  all  cases,  they  displace 
an  outlet  for  domestically  produced  milk  and 
butterfat,  thus  forcing  domestic  production 
into  the  support  program  at  added  and  un- 
necessary  cost    to    the   Government. 

Imports  of  Roquefort  cheese,  and  other 
sheeps  milk  cheeses,  are  not  included  in  these 
figures,  because  we  do  not  make  sheeps  milk 
cheeses  In  this  country. 

To  the  figures  obtained  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  are  added  Imports  of 
105.626.000  pounds  of  butterfat-sugar  mix- 
tures imported  in  1966,  and  100,548.000 
pounds  imported  in  1967.  We  do  not  have  the 
dollar  value  of  these  Imports,  but  we  believe 
a  reasonable  estimate  of  the  average  foreign 
value  would  be  23  to  26  cents  per  pound.  This 
would  indicate  a  dollar  drain  for  this  item 
of  approximately  $26,406,500  for  1966  and 
$25,137,000  for  1967. 

Imports  of  butieroll  of  about  1.200.000 
pounds  are  estimated  to  have  caused  a  dollar 
drain  on  this  country  of  $600,000.  assuming 
a  foreign  value  estimated  at  50  cents  per 
pound. 

Imports  of  chocolate  crumb  rose  from  54.- 
000  pounds  in  1960  to  10.400.000  pounds  in 
1967.  This  is  a  mixture  containing  about  15 
percent  chocolate  liquor.  55  percent  sugar, 
and  30  percent  whole  milk  powder.  While  we 
need  the  imports  of  chocolate,  we  do  not 
need  the  imports  of  sugar  or  whole  milk 
powder. 

The  volume  of  some  of  the  Imports  listed 
are  controlled  by  quotas.  Some  of  these 
'  quotas  were  enlarged,  and  some  new  ones 
were  Imposed,  last  July  1.  The  major  actions 
taken  last  July  would  hold  frozen  fresh 
c-^am  imports  to  1.5  million  gallons,  up 
slightly  from  the  volume  of  1966  and  1967 
imports.  The  Cheddar  cheese  quota  was  in- 
creased from  2.780.100  pounds  to  10.037.500 
pounds.  Imparts  of  Colby  cheese  were  cut 
back  sharply  from  55.312.000  pounds  im- 
ported in  1967  to  a  quota  of  6.096.600  pounds 
per  year.  Butterfat-sugar  mixtures  also  were 
sharply  cut  back  from  100.548.000  pounds 
Imported  In  1967  to  a  quota  of  2.580.000 
pounds  per  year. 

However,  even  under  the  current  quotas, 
the  doUar  drain  for  unneeded  dairy  imports 
Is  estimated  at  $36,796,255  per  year  as  shown 
In  the  attached  Table  B. 

In  addition  to  draining  dollars  out  of  this 
country,  these  unneeded  Imports  further 
added  to  our  surplus  problem  and  put  heavy 
additional  and  unnecessary  costs  on  our  do- 
mestic price  support  program. 
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It  is  estimated  that  the  added  cost  to  the 
support  program  from  these  «"n^ff,«f  '™- 
ports  was  $29,244,400  in  1966  and  $131,177.- 
198  In  1967.  ^         .      ,.  „ 

The  level  of  imports  permitted  under  the 
present  quotas  Is  expected  to  put  an  unnec- 
essary burden  on  the  support  program  for 
1968  estimated  at  $48,400,000.  This  will  be  a 
continuing  and  annually  recurrliig  burden  a^ 
long  as  our  own  supplies  are  adequate  and 
the  imports  are  not  needed. 

Exports  of  dairy  product*  from  foreign 
countries  to  the  United  States  have  been 
heavily  subsidized  by  the  foreign  countries. 
It  is  not  at  all  an  unusual  circumstance  for 
the  amount  of  the  subsidy  to  be  more  than 
twice  as  great  as  the  selling  price. 

Although   this   condition   has   existed   for 
several  years,  neither  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture nor  the  Treasury  Department  has 
taken  effective  action  to  control  It. 
Sincerely. 

E.  M.  Norton. 
Secretary.  National  Milk  Producers  Fed- 
eration. 1 
TABLE   A -OUTWARD   FLOW   6F   US.    DOLLARS    FOR   UN- 
NLEDtO  DAIRY  IMPOKTS,  1966  AND  1967 


Milk  and  cream  in  all  categories 

Butter - 

Blue-mold  cheese 

Cheddar  cheese... 

Edam  and  Gouda  cheese 

Italian  type  cheese,  cows  milk.- 

Swiss  cheese.  

C.ruyere  cheese 

Colby  cheese 

Subtotal 

Butterfat-suRar  mixtures 

(estimated) 

Butteroil  (estimated) 


19G6 


$4,092,799 
365.150 
2.620.439 
1.530.423 
4,990.450 
5.194.563 
7.988.107 
4,108.394 
12.570.038 


1967 


J4. 010. 135 
377.305 
2.544,794 
1,877,383 
5,599,181 
5,236,991 
7.928,715 
4.145,728 
16.245.465 


war.  curb  inflation,  and  reduce  the  budget 

dcAcit 

I  commend  the  article  to  the  attention 

of  all  Senators, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Topical  CoMMtNT:   Income  Surtax— The 
Necessity  of  Beating  Inflation 
(By  William  H.  Anderson) 
A  Bood  deal  of  controversy  has  arisen  over 
the   10-.   surtax  on  personal  Income  recom- 
mended by  the  Johnson  Administration 

In  spite  of  rising  prices  t^ood  costs  up 
10'  since  1964);  a  threat  of  rapid  inflation 
a-;  or  better  right  now);  'ncreaslng  balance 
of  payments  problems  ($3.5  "nUon  defic  In 
1967);  accelerating  loss  of  gold  ($1  billon 
during  4th  quarter  of  1967-8-9-.  annual 
aierale  loss  in  1967);  weakness  '"  the  Ainer- 
lean  dollar;  and  large  federal  deflcl^  ($20 
billion  without  the  surtax  In  1968-69).  too 
many  people  assume  a  negative  posture  and 
TeeJto  refuse  to  contribute  to^^l;'^  ^"'^j^'^"^ 
of  their  own  problems-even  ^^en  the  naere 
payment  of  more  Income  taxes  (and  no  other 
effort)  would  add  materially  to  the  allevi- 
ation of  these  problems. 

Failure  to  make  firm  but  essential  deci- 
sions may  cost  us  a  great  deal  more  than 
the  suggested  tax  increase.  Our  present  3  _ 
plus  inflation  aggravates  a  number  of  the 
above  problems.  We  are  faced  with  einer- 
eencv  conditions,  a  war  economy  ($76  bill  on 
defense  budget,  and  demand-pull  Inflation 
that  could  accelerate  in  a  destructive  man- 


143.460,363    147.965,697 


26. 406, 500 
600,000 


25.137.000 
600,000 


Total 70,466,863     73,702,697 


I  Source:  Bureau  ol  the  Ceiius,  Department  ot  Commerce 

table  B.— OMftcard  /lou:  o/  U.S.  dollars  for 
unneeded  dairy  imports,  estimated  for 
1968 

Prcxluct : 
Milk  and  cream  In  all  cate- 
gories   * 

Butter • 

Blue-mold  cheese— 

Cheddar    cheese 

Edam  and  Gouda  cheese  ^ 

Italian-type       cheese,       cows 

milk' 

Swiss  cheese 

Gruyere    cheese 

Colby 

Butterfat-sugar  mixtures 

Butteroil 


$4,010, 135 
-  377. 287 
2  2.  666,  033 
2  3,  794.  175 
'  5.  599, 181 

'5,236.991 
1  7,  928.  715 
>  4.  145, 728 
•  1.  793.  010 
«  645,  000 
•600,000 

36.  796.  255 


Total    - 

'  Same  value  as  in  1967, 

-  Estimated  by  applying  average  1967  value 
to  present  quotas.  ,.       ,         _*    i„ 

^  Edam  and  Gouda  and  Italian  Imports  In 
1967  exceed  quota  and  apparently  inclvide 
processed  cheese. 

•Estimated  on  basis  of  quota  times  esti- 
mated foreign  value  used  In  computing  1967 
values  as  shown  in  table  A. 


SURTAX  NECESSARY  TO  BEAT 
INFLATION 

Mr  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  of  March 
7  1968,  and  relating  to  the  income  surtax 
and  the  necessity  of  beating  inflation,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article,  written  by  William  H.  An- 
derson, points  out  the  need  for  prompt 
action  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  Vietnam 


"^The  surtax  proposal  is  intended  to  help 
oav  a  larger  proportion  of  the  cost  of  the 
Vietnam  war  (present  cost  $26  billion  per 
yean-  and.  potentially  to  make  a  material 
contribution  to  combating  inflation. 

Economists  recognize  that  such  a  I  ""could 
do  just  that  by  absorbing  current  purchasing 
power  that  would  otherwise  be  spent  and 
thus  run  up  prices;  by  discouraging  the 
willingness  to  spend;  by  reducing  the  budget 
deficit:  and  thereby  reducing  the  amount  of 
funds  the  federal  government  would  have  to 
borrow  from  the  banking  system. 

BORROWING  isn't  THE  ANSWER 

Borrowing  from  the  banking  system  Is 
strongly  inflationary,  because  when  the 
banks  lend  to  the  government  they  mereU 
create    new    money    and    add    to   the    total 

"" Much  oFtlfe  opposition  to  the  surtax  arises 
because  people  do  not  fully  understand  the 
risks  of  our  (and  their)  present  situation.  It 
is  easy  for  taxpayers  to  appreciate  the  effects 
of  a  surtax;  they  can  calculate  quite  well  the 
number  of  dollars  involved.  What  people  do 
not  grasp  Is  that  Inflation  itself  is  a  mean 
and  unprincipled  form  of  taxation. 

Inflation  operates  subtly,  it  embezzles 
away  an  increasing  percentage  of  the  tax- 
payer's disposable  income;  It  hits  the  low-, 
middle-  and  flxed-lncome  groups  particu- 
larly hard:  it  Is  a  highly  inequitable  form  of 
taxation  because  of  its  regressive  impact;  it 
injures  those  least  able  to  bear  and  to 
recoup  their  losses. 

Inflation  Is  an  especially  unjust  type  of 
taxation  bscause  it  '  taketh  away'  and 
•  riveth  nothing"  but  hardship  in  return, 
consumers  receive  no  value  for  the  higher 
price  payments.  They  merely  acquire  at  t.ie 
hlKher  price  what  they  could  have  enjoyed 
earlier  at  a  lower  cost.  Inflation  thus  can  be 
more  burdensome  than  direct  income  taxa- 

"on  the  other  hand,  when  Increased  income 
taxes  are  paid,  definite  values-received  will 
be  forthcoming:  (1)  rising  prices  will  be 
curbed  to  a  material  degree;  (2)  a  larger 
proportion  of  federal  expenditures  will  be 
paid  by  taxation;  (3)  less  borrowing  will  be 
necessary:  (41  the  deficit  will  be  smaller; 
(5)  the  federal  debt  will  advance  more  slow- 


ly (6)  the  interest  rates  that  governmental 
units  and  all  the  rest  of  us  will  have  to  pay 
win  be  less;  (7)  Interest  charges  on  the  debt 
win  be  smaller  In  the  future,  and  (8)  aU 
governmental  units  will  pay  lower  prices  for 
what  they  purchase;  to  that  extent  govern- 
ment  expenditures  can  be  lower. 

Furthermore,  if  tax  increases  are  not  used 
to  flght  inflation,  heavier  reliance  will  have 
to  be  placed  on  money  and  credit  policies. 
The   Federal    Reserve    System    will    have    to 
flght  inflation  with  Increased  discount  rates 
and  higher  reserve  ratios.  Then  interest  rates 
in  the  private  markets  will  rise  accordingly. 
This   win    tend    to  dampen   home    building, 
construction  and   business  real   Investment. 
Citizens  in  these  areas  will  have  to  bear 
dlsproportlonatelv  heavier  burdens,  while  all 
the  rest  of  us  pay  less  taxes.  We  could  get  a 
combination     of     Inflation     and     depressed 
growth  at  one  and  the  same  lime.  This  could 
materially  decrease  employment  and  real  In- 
come—we  could  get  an  Inflationary  boom,  a 
bust  and  a  serious  recession. 

The  costs  of  the  Vietnam  War  are  now 
greater  than  In  the  Korean  War,  During  the 
latter  conflict  we  levied  Increased  personal 
income,  corporate  Income  and  excess  proflts 
taxes  and  in  addition  used  direct  controls. 
Good  fiscal  policy  In  a  war-Inflation  situa- 
tion demands  that  we  now  do  something  at 
least  comparable  to  tax  policy  In  the  Korean 
War.  

GENE  MCCARTHY:  A  MAN  FOR  THIS 
SEASON 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
New  York  Times  of  Sunday.  March  10, 
1968,  has  paid  a  moving  and,  I  believe, 
most  justified  tribute  to  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota I  Mr.  McCarthy  1. 

Referring  to  Senator  McCarthy,  the 
Times  editor  observes: 

A  man  of  wit  and  of  learning  and  of  de- 
cent respect  for  the  opinions  of  others,  he 
is  a  man  for  this  season  of  emotionalism. 


In  his  own  distinctive,  serene,  good- 
humored  manner,  Senator  McCarthy 
displays  the  kind  of  courage  and  dignity 
which  justifies  the  respect  of  us  all. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  elo- 
quent editorial  tribute  of  the  New  York 
Times  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  Man  for  This  Season 
Senator  Eugene  McCarthy's  campaign  Is 
steadily  gaining  in  strength  and  slgnlflcance. 
His  showing  In  the  precinct  and  ward  con- 
ventlons  In  Minnesota  last  week  was  un- 
expectedly strong.  President  Johnson's  re- 
fusal to  run  in  person  or  through  a  proxy 
candidate  In  Massachusetts  defaults  that 
state's  votes  to  Mr.  McCarthy  for  the  flrst  bal- 
lot at  the  Democratic  National  Convention. 
These  developments  have  heightened  Interest 
in  Tuesday's  primary  In  New  Hampshire. 

Every  serious  political  campaign  represents 
an  interaction  between  the  candidate  and  the 
issues  Senator  McCarthy,  comparatively 
little  known  on  the  national  scene.  Is  tapping 
a  sizable  vein  of  antiwar  sentiment.  He  is 
winning  support  because  he  Is  willing  to  talk 
sensibly  and  calmly  about  Vietnam,  the  sub- 
lect  that  is  most  on  the  minds  of  the  elec- 
torate, and  is  wnilng  to  submit  his  beliefs 
to  the  Judgment  of  the  voters. 

The  McCarthy  campaign  appears  novel 
because  so  many  Americans  have  become  ac- 
customed to  political  campaigns  In  which 
issues  are  ruthlessly  subordinated  to  person- 
alities. It  is  rare  and  refreshing  for  a  man 
to  be  more  concerned  with  his  ideas  than 
his  image.  Mr.  McCarthy  Is  not  merchandis- 
ing himself  as  It  he  were  a  popular  singer  or 
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»  new  br»nd  of  detergent:  he  U  not  leekln* 
support  becaiue  he  haa  »n  attracUve  wife  or 
children  or  dog  or  any  other  irrelevancy. 

What  la  remarkable,  however.  U  that  ao 
many  of  Senator  McCarthys  own  supporters 
who  agree  with  him  on  the  Vietnam  laaue  are 
so  ready  to  complain  about  what  they  re- 
gard as  his  denclences  aa  a  campaigner  It  U 
la  If,  having  made  up  their  mlnda  on  the 
subject  of  Vietnam,  they  only  want  a  spokes- 
man who  will  ventilate  their  emotlona  by 
shouting  slogans  and  making  flery  attacks. 
But  surely  the  Vietnam  debate  Is  already 
too  envenomed  by  paaslon  and  rancor  What 
is  needed  Is  a  man  who  will,  in  Adlal  Stev- 
enson s  phrase,  talk  sense  to  the  Ameri- 
can people-— and  that  means  talking  sen- 
sibly and  calmly  and  treating  audiences  aa 
aduiu  capable  of  comprehending  complex- 
ity That  Is  what  Senator  McCarthy  Is  doing 
and  what  he  deserves  great  credit  for  doing. 
If  he  underplays  his  points  and  occasionally 
trails  off  into  vague  inconsequence,  that  l»-- 
or  ought  to  be— preferable  to  the  more  usual 
escalations  Into  bombast  and  slmplemlnded- 
ncss  A  man  cf  wit  and  of  learning  and  of  de- 
cent respect  for  the  opinions  of  others,  he  U 
a  man  for  this  season  of  emotionalism. 

Politics  Is  normally  defined  as  the  art  of 
the  possible.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Idealist 
m  politics  such  as  Senator  McCarthy  to  ex- 
pand the  iKJundarles  of  what  la  thought  pos- 
sible Regardless  of  the  outcome  In  New 
Hampshire  or  In  the  later  primaries  in  Wis- 
consin and  California.  Senator  McCarthy  has 
no  reasonable  chance  of  winning  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination— as  he  himself  has  recog- 
nized from  the  outset.  But  a  series  of  Mc- 
earthy  victories  or  near-victories  in  primaries 
and  state  conventions  could  conceivably  alter 
President  Johnsons  perception  of  public  at- 
Utudes  toward  the  war  and  therefore  hU 
management  of  the  conflict 

Like  any  man  who  has  ever  run  for  po- 
litical office.  President  Johnson  has  a  healthy 
respect  for  the  baUot  box.  An  outpouring  of 
McCarthy  support  may  convince  him  of  the 
deepening  public  convlctl  n  that  the  war 
cannot  be  won  in  the  terms  In  which  he  U 
trying  to  win  It  A  Johnson  change  of  view- 
point on  the  war  U  not  probable,  but  It  l» 
more  clearly  within  the  realm  of  the  possible 
than  It  was  before  Eugene  McCarthy  began 
to  campaign. 

Senator  McCarthy  has  succeeded  In  making 
a  negotiated  settlement  In  Vietnam  a  more 
credible  alternttilve  simply  by  campaigning 
fcr  such  a  settlement  He  has  removed  the 
Issue  of  the  war  from  the  sideshows  of  con- 
troversy to  the  main  tent  of  politics  where 
the  two  great  parties  contend.  For  all  citi- 
zens but  particularly  for  students  and  young 
people,  he  has  provided  constructive  political 
leadership  In  a  hard,  confused  time  For  that 
service  alone  he  commands  the  respect  and 
gratitude  of  all  who  cherish  democracy. 
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SAIGON  SOWS  SEEDS  OF  ITS 
OWN  DEFEAT 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Febru- 
ary 25  issue  of  the  Statesman,  in  Salem. 
Oreg  contains  an  interview  with  a  for- 
mer US.  Army  captain  who  served  as  an 
adviser  to  South  Vietnamese  forces.  The 
Interview  has  inspired  much  comment  in 
Oregon.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ex -Captain    Sats    Amhucans    THWAaTD    as 

Saigon  Sows  Own  Sxnw  or  D«»«at 

(By  Walt  Penk> 

MUlt&ry  operations  In  Vietnam  have  tem- 
porarUy  wrested  areas  from  Viet  Cong  con- 
trol time  after  Ume.  only  to  have  the  hard- 
won  areas  loet  soon  after. 

This  grim  situation  develop*  because  the 
Saigon  government  offer*  no  prooUae  for  a 


better  future  and  alienates  the  people  by  lU 
corruption.  In  the  opinion  of  a  former  D.8. 
captain  who  served  as  adviser  to  the  Viet- 
namese Army  and  now  attends  Willamette 
University 

Wiuum  B.  Duncan,  a  law  student  from 
Sequlm  Wash.,  didn't  always  feel  so  peaal- 
mtallc.  He  volunteered  for  Vietnam  duty  and 
had  considered  making  the  U.S.  Army  hU 
career. 

But  after  a  year  serving  as  an  adviser. 
Dtmcan  says  he  became  dlalUualoned.  Hfrhad 
learned  the  language,  enjoyed  the  Vietna- 
mese people  and  culture  and  conaldered  him- 
self in  a  better  position  to  observe  the  war 
than  most  officers  of  his  rank. 

GOOD  INTENTIONS  VAIN 

The  fuUUty  of  the  American  efforto  caused 
him  to  end  his  Army  career  when  his  cap- 
lAlns  commission  expired  last  June.  The 
slim,  brown-eyed  student  had  concluded  that 
all  the  good  intentions  hadnt  gained  any 
loyalty  to  the  U.S.  effort. 

When  he  went  on  patrols.  Duncan  found 
that  often  a  battalion  of  Vietnamese  or  Amer- 
icana could  be  halted  by  six  Viet  Cong  snipers. 
The  terrain  and  the  lack  of  co-operaUon  of 
the  farmers  created  this  problem. 

Villagers  will  tell  the  Viet  Cong  where  the 
Americans  and  Vietnamese  government 
troops  are  located.  Beatings  from  the  Viet- 
namese allies  cant  get  informaUon  from  the 
Cong.  This  contrast  in  attitudes  he  blames 
on  the  corrupUon  that  filters  through  aU 
levels  of  the  military  government. 

TASK  F»TJSTaATlNO 

Flushing  out  the  Cong  in  villages  becomea 
a  frustrating  task.  The  farmers  live  in  ham- 
lets that  are  within  shooting  distance  of  the 
next  hamlet.  All  are  connected  by  trails. 

Working  in  twos  or  three,  the  Cong  have 
freedom  to  go  from  village  to  vUlage.  The 
government  forces  face  danger  each  time  they 
walk  down  a  road  or  along  the  top  of  a  rice 
paddy  dike.  ,  . 

The  Cong  need  only  a  few  men  In  each 
village  to  have  control.  But  the  chain  of  com- 
mand la  so  well  developed  that  in  a  short 
Ume  many  troops  can  be  Infiltrated  for  a 
mass  attack  without  discovery  by  the 
Americana. 

•'It  Is  nearly  impossible  to  secure  an  area 
If  the  people  dont  want  to  be  sectired." 
Duncan  observed. 

MODEL  VTIAAOKS  STARTED 

In  places  where  pacification  was  supposed 
to  have  been  successful  and  the  Viet  Cong 
eliminated,  the  Vietnamese  started  some 
model  village  programs.  Included  were  large 
quanUtles  of  U.S.  food,  clothing  and  build- 
ing materials  for  schooU  and  bridges. 

The  results  saddened  Duncan.  He  said  sup- 
plies were  sold  by  the  Vietnamese  officers  to 
the  villagers.  Reporta  kept  cropping  up  of 
profits  made  by  selling  material  to  build  the 
schools.  This  program  of  attempting  to  re- 
buUd  villages  has  virtually  halted.  Duncan 

sa'd.  ^      ^    ' 

Reports  sent  to  headquarters  from  the  ad- 
visers telling  of  the  corruption  and  long  in- 
acUon  by  battalions  appear  to  be  Ignored, 
siys  Duncan.  And  when  Vietnamese  officers 
find  poor  reports  have  been  sent  In.  they  In 
return  write  counter  reports  claiming  Ineffi- 
ciency on  the  part  of  the  complaining  Amer- 
icana. 

MAKX    LTm-E    IMPACT 

About  20  per  cent  of  the  American*  as- 
signed to  the  adviser  Jobs  eat  and  sleep  with 
tnelr  Vietnamese  counterparts  in  order  to 
show  their  sympathy.  Duncan  said.  This  U 
necessary  to  gain  confidence  of  the  Vietna- 
mese. These  men.  however,  cant  make  enough 
impact  to  change  hablta  of  corruption  among 
the  Viet  officers. 

Duncan,  who  studied  anthropology  at 
Washington  State  University,  wa*  In  a  better 
position  than  moet  officers  to  understand  an 
alien  culture.  ^  ^  ,     » 

In  view  of  his  experiences  that  ended  last 


June.  Duncan  wasn't  surprised  at  the  out- 
break of  guerrilla  attacks  in  the  major  cities 
and  at  American  baae*.  He  estimated  it  would 
take  a  million  men  Just  to  secure  the  cities. 

One  thing  that  puzzled  him  wa*  why  the 
Cong  sent  only  18  men  to  invade  the  Ameri- 
can Embassy.  "They  could  easily  have  mus- 
tered 100  men  and  captured  It."  he  said. 

"If  we  had  the  support  of  the  people,  we 
could  do  the  Job  with  the  troops  we  have." 
Duncan  said,  "but  It  la  doubtful  now  we  can 
win  with  two  million  troops." 
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MIDDLE   EAST  REFUGEES 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  latest 
issue  of  Prevent  World  War  HI.  No.  71, 
winter-spring  1968.  published  by  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Prevention  of  World  War 
in.  Inc..  50  West  57th  Street,  New  York. 
N.Y.  10019.  contains  an  extended  article 
entitled  'Wanted:  A  New  Policy  for 
UNRWA  and  Middle  East  Refugees.  ' 
which  deals  with  the  problem  of  UNRWA 
and  the  Middle  East  refugees — both  the 
history  of  this  problem  and  possible  ways 
of  solving  it. 

The  article  was  written  by  Dr.  James 
H.  Sheldon,  a  foreign  correspondent  who 
has  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in  tlie 
Middle  East  and  whose  writings  on  that 
part  of  the  world  have  appeared  in  many 
places.  It  is  necessary  for  the  United 
States  to  develop  new  approaches  toward 
the  entire  question  of  Middle  East  refu- 
gees, and  I  believe  that  the  Information 
contained  in  this  publication  may  be  of 
substantial  help  in  achieving  that  pur- 
pose. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Wanted:    A   New    Pouct    for   UNRWA    and 
Middle  East  Retvoees 
( By  James  H.  Sheldon ) ' 
For  19  years  the  existence  of  a  huge  num- 
ber of  displaced  persons  In  the  Middle  East 
has  been  one  of  the  most  unsettUng  factors 
m  that  part  of  the  globe.  It  Is  high  time  for 
the  world  to  take  a  new  look  at  the  whole 
problem:    how    It    began,    how    the    United 
Nations     Relief     and     Works     Agency     for 
Palestine   Refugees    (UNRWA)    has   tried    :o 
deal  with  It,  and  how  we  can  act  to  bring 
about  some  permanent  solution. 

HOW  THE  PROBLEM  BEGAN 

During  the  late  forties,  about  a  half- 
mllllon  Arabs  left  that  part  of  Palestine 
which  has  now  bacome  Israel.  Some  were 
motivated  by  fear,  others  by  the  blandish- 
ment of  Arab  military  leaders  and  the  Grand 
Muftis  Arab  Higher  Committee,  which  urged 
*  all  Arabs  to  leave  their  homes  In  that  part 
of  the  world,  so  as  "not  to  be  In  the  way" 
of  the  Arab  armies  bent  on  Invading  Israel, 
and  often  with  the  Implied  promise  that  they 
would  soon  be  able  to  retturn  and  "Inherit" 
the  properties  of  their  erstwhile  Jewish 
neighbors. 

The  exact  number  of  persons  Involved 
is  sUll  a  major  subject  of  dispute,  and  Is 
prob.H,bly  a  good  deal  less  than  the  half- 
million  figure  which  we  have  used,  because 
•needy"  persons  were  often  accepted  as 
•refugees."  and  there  was  no  exact  census — 
but  this  figure  is  large  enough  to  Include 
any  responsible  estimates  that  have  been 
made. 


'  Dr.  James  H.  Sheldon,  the  author  of  this 
article,  la  a  foreign  correspondent  and  a 
columnist  for  the  American  Examiner.  He 
U  Chairman  of  the  Non-Sectarian  Antl-Nazl 
League,  and  was  formerly  a  professor  at 
Boston  University. 


Almost  simultaneously,  another  half- 
mlUlon  inhabiunta  of  Arab  countries 
(notably.  Iraq.  Syria.  Yemen.  Egypt.  Ubya 
and  Morocco)  were  compelled  to  leave  their 
homes,  often  under  conditions  of  great 
deortvaUon  or  peril,  and  become  refugees  in 
Israel.  Here,  the  figure  is  more  exact,  be- 
cause Israeli  records  are  more  precise. 

The  Jews  who  fled  to  Israel  were  promptly 
absorbed  and  resettled  in  productive  work. 
None  of  them  ever  received  compenaatlon 
for  their  lost  possessions.  ,,.„t»rt 

The  displaced  Arabs,  however,  were  treated 
quite  dlfferenUy.  They  were  not  welcomedaa 
newcomers  Into  the  lands  of  their  Ara^ 
brothers.  Unlike  other  post-war  situations 
involving  large  population  exchanges,  mo^ 
of  the  host  countries  did  not  accept  them 
for  resettlement:  instead,  they  were  herdwl 
together  in  "refugee  camps"  In  Jordan.  Syria, 
Lebanon  and  the  Gaza  Strip. 

AS  a  result,  in  1949  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  established  UNRWA.  for 
the  stated  purpose  of  dealing  with  these  Arab 
refugees— whose  number  has  grown  to  1.34*- 
576  "reglBljred"  persons,  according  to  the 
June  30,  1967.  report  of  UNRWA. 

THE    NUMBER    INCREASES 

No  solution  is  in  sight:  In  fact,  the  problem 
continually  enlarges,  as  families  PfO^^f ra  e 
and  more  unattached  persons  insinuate 
themselves  into  the  sheltering  arms  of 
UNRWA. 

SlUl  another  dimension  has  been  added  by 
a  new  wave  of  displaced  persons  resulting 
from  the  Arab-Israeli  war  of  June  1967 

Meanwhile,  XTNRWA  has  spent  about  $600 
million— 70%  of  It  from  contributions  made 
bv  the  United  States.  Contributions  from  82 
other  countries  have  made  up  the  remainder 
of  the  budget.  The  Soviet  Union  although 
increasingly  Involved  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Arab  world,  has  not  contributed. 

Any  attempt  to  consider  next  steps  Imme- 
diately becomes  ^^^ ,  i°^J°'}t^,  ^ 
accurate  information.  Although  UNRWA  is 
able  to  announce  a  total  number  of  regis- 
tered" persons,  no  one  really  knows  what 
this  figure  means. 

As  one  UNRWA  Commissioner  observed,  the 
reported  death  rate  in  the  refugee  camps  U 
one  of  the  lowest  in  the  world— and  the  birth 
rate  Is  among  the  highest.  In  fact,  a  large 
portion  of  the  deaths  go  unreported  and  the 
ration  cards  are  passed  from  hand  to  hand 
or  used  as  currency  by  local  merchants^  A 
reverse  procedure  sometimes  occurs  vrtth 
blrtha  As  UNRWA's  director  observed  In  his 
annual  report  (or  1951-52.  "to  increase  . 
their  ration  they  {the  refugees)  eagerly  re- 
port births,  sometimes  passing  a  neicbom 
baby  from  family  to  family." 

senator  Albert  Gore,  returning  from  a  visit 
to  several  refugee  centers  early  In  1967 
humorously  told  of  arriving  at  a  camp  when 
a  funeral  was  in  progress.  As  soon  as  the  par- 
ticipants heard  that  a  United  States  Senator 
was  present,  he  said,  the  funeral  disappeared, 
and  "even  the  corpse  disappeared.' 

In  short.  If  we  are  to  go  forward  with  a 
continued  and  perhaps  enlarged  program  for 
UNRWA.  the  very  first  step  must  be  a  com- 
plete and  aocurate  census  of  the  population 
concerned. 

Such  a  census  has  long  been  opposed  by 
most  of  the  "host"  governments,  for  Poll«cal 
reasons  with  which  the  director  has  not  been 
able  to  interfere. 

The  Commissioner  Generals  report  lor 
June  30.  1966.  for  example,  notes  on^F^ffJ 
that  -in  Jordan,  no  systematic  revenfication 
has  been  possible  since  1953.  ivhen  disorders 
in  the  refugee  camps  caused  the  Governm^. 
to  call  a  halt  to  UNRWA's  efforts  to  carry  out 
a  general  scrutiny  of  ration  entitlements 

If  a  census  Is  the  first  requisite  for  plan- 
ning the  future  of  UNRWA.  the  second  prob- 
lem is  even  more  important,  viz.:  What  has 
happened  to  the  resettlement  program? 


WHAT     ABOUT     RESETTLEMENT? 

When  UNRWA  was  established,  it  was  with 
the^  understanding  that  one  of  Its  functions 
woulTbe  to  help  resettle  refugees  in  the  vast 
o^n  spaces  of  the  Arab  lands,  such  as  the 
amble  areas  of  Syria  and  Iraq  (two  of  the 
world's  underpopulated  countries). 

Every  effort  at  resettlement  has  been  met 
With  a  block.  Various  't^^^^f  ™»^^„^^**J,°[ 
this  purpose,  totalling  more  than  »200  mil- 
lion have  gone  unexpended,  reverting  to  the 
generaffun^ds  of  the  relief  ngency^Pallure  to 
use  this  money  for  the  intended  purposes 
c^stltutJ^  an  almost  unique  record  In  any 

P^^'^en  frifm  time  to  time  efforts  were  ma^e 
to  put  more  emphasis  on  resettlement 
Egypt's  official  weekly  magazine.  The  Arab 
Observer  attacked  such  plans  as  a  plot  to 
njuidat^  the  refugee  Problem-thereby  de- 
priving President  Nasser  of  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal emotional  arguments  used  in  his  cam- 

'^Tacfuriacra-  considerable  portion  of 
the  refugees  in  Jordan  are  at  least  partly  em- 
ploy^-but  local  wage  levels  are  so  low  that 
m  many  cases  a  refugee  is  not  considered 
••em^fo7ed"  In  this  context  until  he  Is  earn- 
lii^  an"  outside  salary  which  Is  more  than 
hit  earned  by  many  of  the  lower-level  em^ 
Dlovees  of  the  Jordan  government  Itself^  A 
kind  of  international  boondoggle  has  thus 
been  established. 

The  lot  of  the  refugees  In  the  Gaza  Strip 
has  been  very  different.  Until  quite  recently, 
fhere  were  no  comparable  opportunities  for 
employment  there,  and  the  a<ln.lnls^rlng 
country.  Egypt,  kept  these  people  bottled  up 
IS  1?  th^y  were  exhibits  in  a  zoo.  even  deny- 
ing them  permission  to  travel  to  other  terri- 
tories where  host  governments  were  willing 
to  receive  them. 

Still  more  disturbing  is  the  evidence  of 
illicit  political  purposes  for  which  the  rcfu- 
aees  have  been  used. 

When  Ahmad  Shukalry  organized  his  guer- 
rillas to  invade  Israeli  territory  under  the 
banner  of  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organiza- 
tion he  set  out  to  train  12-14  thousand 
voung  men  (mostly  In  the  Gaza  Strip)  .whose 
rations  were  being  supplied  by  UNRWA. 
This  amounted  to  using  the  money  of  the 
United  States  and  other  supporting  nations 
for  the  purposes  of  training  guerrillas  to  in- 
vade a  friendly  country.  As  a  result.  Senator 
Edward  Kennedy  and  others  Interposed 
strong  objections  to  the  annual  appropriation 
for  UNRWA,  unless  this  situation  cou>d  be 

corrected.  _         ,    , _. 

In  the  1966  report  of  the  Commissioner 
General,  we  find  this  passage:  "Doubts  have 
been  expressed  by  some  governments  about 
the  propriety  of  the  Agency's  issuing  rations 
u-hich  may  be  consumed  by  young  men  m 
inilitary  training  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization.  .  .  .  m 
Uoht  of  these  differences,  arrangements  have 
been  made  for  special  added  donations  to  the 
amount  of  SI  50  thousand  which  meets  the 
total  cost  of  any  rations  consumed  by  the 
young  men  in  question." 

In  plain  English,  the  Arab  States  were  to 
be  permitted  to  use  UNRWA  facilities  for 
training  guerrillas,  provided  only  that  they 
paid  for  it  A  careful  scrutiny  of  the  Com- 
missioner General's  1967  report,  however, 
fails  to  disclose  any  mention  of  this  arrange- 
ment and  the  auditor's  tables  included  in 
the  retxsrt  did  not  dUclose  that  any  "special 
contributions"  were  ever  received  for  the 
purpose. 

On  the  contrary,  at  the  end  of  the  fight- 
ing In  June  1967.  at  least  4  thousand  of 
Shukalry's  guerrilla  forces  retreated  to 
Egypt,  where  It  appears  they  are  still  re- 
ceiving UNRWA  assUtance 


the  fact  remains:  A  relief  agency  simply  can- 
not afford  to  be  caught  administering  funds 
(even  earmarked  funds)  for  training  guer- 
rillas whose  purpose  it  Is  to  upset  the  peace 
and  create  still  more  refugees. 

This  is  a  situation  that  has  to  be  dealt 
with  firmly  and  decisively  before  the  future 
of  UNRWA  U  determined.  = 

The  problems  Inherent  In  the  present 
UNRWA  set-up  are  further  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  virtually  all  of  the  staff  are 
nationals  of  the  host  countries,  a  circum- 
stance that  makes  for  easy  use  of  the  camps 
as  places  for  political  indoctrination. 

At  the  stari;  of  1967.  11.404  minor  Arab 
functionaries  were  responsible  for  the  day- 
to-day  affairs  of  UNRWA  operation,  with 
only  about  112  professionals  on  the  Interna- 
tional staff.  Correspondents  uniformly  report; 
that  the  Arab  staff,  on  the  lower  levels,  use 
their  positions  for  the  purpose  of  constant 
propagandizing  and  indoctrination. 

The  host  governments  consider  that  Arab 
employees  of  UNRWA  are  subject  to  local 
regulation,  and  all  owe  varying  degrees  of 
allegiance  to  the  local  authorities.  This  of 
course  tends  to  increase  the  amount  of  politi- 
cal propagandizing  that  goes  on  in  the  camps. 
It  also  results  In  the  establishment  of  a  sub- 
stantial bureaucracy  having  a  vested  interest 
in  the  perpetuation  of  misery,  and  the  post- 
ponement of  effective  resettlement  steps. 

With  few  exceptions,  textbooks  and  other 
educational  materials  used  In  training  the 
refugee  children  have  been  under  control  of 
the  host  countries,  and  are  replete  with  anti- 
Israel  and  anti-Western  propaganda.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  costs  are  paid  for  by 
UNRWA  Itself.  This  Is  a  point  In  respect  to 
which  several  Commissioners  have  com- 
plained, but  without  result. 

When  the  Israeli  army  occupied  the  West 
Bank  it  found  such  examples  as  the  follow- 
ing, quoted  from  a  4th  grade  textbook  on 
Arab  and  Islamic  history: 

•■Jews  love  only  Jews  and  they  are  treach- 
erous liars." 

The  same  type  of  theme  was  often  repeated 
in  examples  used  for  elementary  reading  and 
spelling  texts,  and  In  making  up  problems 
for  arithmetic.  One  book  even  devoted  several 
pages  to  extracts  from  the  notorious  antl- 
Jewlsh  forgery  known  as  the  Protocols  of  the 
Elders  of  Zlon. 


REFUGEE    CAMPS    VERSUS    ARAE    VILLAGES 

Finally,  the  present  program  fails  to  take 
into  consideration  many  basic  factors  hav- 
ing to  do  with  the  social  and  economic  struc- 
ture of  the  Arab  countries  themselves. 

Although    apologists   constantly   speak   of 
the  -poor  refugees,"  In  many  places  the  refu- 
Kces  are.  In  actual  fact,  better  off  than  In- 
habitants m  the  surrounding  Arab  villages^ 
In  trying  to  estimate  the  relative  status  of 
refugees  and  the  indigenous  population,  it  is 
necessary  not  only  to  see  the  camps,  but  also 
the  local  villages.  I  did  this  during  an  exten- 
sive  visit  not  long  ago.  and   found   that  in 
most  of  the  camps  In  Jordan  sanitary  con- 
ditions,   health,    educational    facilities    and 
even  housing  were  superior  to  the  same  fac- 
tors m  near-by  villages.  Such  very  obv  ous 
things  as  the  number  of  radio  sets  in  sight 
confirmed  the  same  impre.sslon.  Housing  in 
the  camps  was  nUserable.  If  compared  even 
with   the   slums   In    New   York-but   it   was 
nevertheless    superior    to    that    in    near-by 
villages. 


tTNRWA    AND    THE   GUEEHnXAS 

Whatever  the  device  Invented  to  "separate" 
the  funds  used  to  support  these  guerrillas. 


-  The  problem  was  not  changed  by  the  en- 
forced resignation.  In  December,  of  Mr. 
Shukalry,  whose  one-man  diplomacy  had 
made  him  unpopular  with  some  Arab  lead- 
ers His  successor.  Yehla  Hammouda.  Is  a 
lawyer  with  long  communist  connections 
and  a  reputation  for  organization  abilities, 
under  whom  the  Egyptians  seem  to  feel  that 
they  may  be  more  successful  In  uniting 
hitherto  dissident  guerrilla  groups. 
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This  U  not  to  8»y  th»t  the  refugees  in 
Jordan  are  well  off:  they  are  not.  But  by 
comparison  with  their  neighbors,  they  are 
not  badly  off.  This  situation  leads  to  obvious 
social  and  political  tensions,  and  makes  It 
more  difficult  to  adjust  the  rolls  so  as  to 
limit  them  to  legitimate  cases. 

Even  the  use  of  the  word  camp  Is  a 
misnomer  (except  for  the  new  crop  of  peo- 
ple dislocated  m  June  of  1967).  Only  three 
or  four  tents  were  to  be  found  anywhere 
in  the  refugee  areas,  at  the  time  of  my  visit, 
and  all  except  one  of  these  belonged  to  wan- 
dering desert  traders  who  had  dropped  in 
to  do  some  business 

I  do  not  make  these  comments  for  the 
purpose  of  begrudging  anything  to  those 
who  are  legitimate  refugees,  or  to  anyone 
else  who  Is  in  need— but  the  time  has  come 
when  the  matter  of  economic  development 
in  the  Middle  East  must  be  thought  of  as 
a  whole,  rather  than  Just  as  a  question  of 
•relief  for  one  special  group  A  future 
UNRWA  must  be  conceived  and  planned  as 
part  of  an  over-all  economic  policy  for  the 
entire  area  It  doe*  little  permanent  good 
to  provide  relief  for  a  limited  group,  when 
the  entire  countryside  Is  in  need  of  recon- 
struction—and to  continue  to  keep  this  spe- 
cial group  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
populaMon.  aad  sustained  by  international 
chanty,  merely  perpetuates  the  problem. 

Some  effective  starts  have  been  made  in 
Jordan,  by  setting  up  rural  cooperatives  and 
similar  enterprises  centered  about  the  refu- 
gee settlements.  These  projects  have  not 
been  as  extensive  as  they  ought  to  be.  nor 
have  they  met  with  the  positive  response 
that  should  have  come,  because  they  t»nd 
always  to  belle  the  -separateness "  of  the 
refugee  population,  and  thus  become  in- 
volved In  the  entire  nexus  of  political  ques- 
tions surrounding  the  subject 

The  host  countries.  In  fact,  have  profited 
greatly  by  the  presence  of  UNRWA.  which 
has  brought  a  major  Item  of  foreign  ex- 
change Into  their  area. 

In  addition,  some  host  countries  have 
managed  to  use  UNRWA  as  a  source  for  a 
fairly  substantial  amount  of  direct  revenue. 
About  a  mllllon-and-a-half  dollars  have  been 
paid  in  taxes  on  UNRWA  Installations  in 
Jordan.  Syria  and  other  states.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  property  of  the  International 
agency  was  supposed  to  be  tax-exempt  so 
far  as  local  governments  are  concerned.  Cus- 
toms duties  have  even  been  collected  on 
some  portions  of  the  material  Imported  for 
the  construction  of  refugee  camps,  and  sev- 
eral disputes  with  regard  to  overcharges  on 
railways  have  gone  on  ever  since  1954.  A 
reorganization  of  UNRWA  must  certainly 
eliminate  these  abuses.  It  is  highly  unlikely 
that  the  American  taxpayer  will  be  disposed 
to  continue  a  relief  operation  from  which 
Arab  governments  collect  revenue. 

It  Is  worth  noting  at  this  point  that  Israel 
has  Issue  orders  that  no  taxes  or  customs 
duties  shall  be  collected  at  any  time,  with 
respect  to  those  UNRWA  operations  which 
are  now  located  within  territory  that  she 
administers. 

PART    OF    AN    OVK«Al.L    SETTLEMENT 
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By  this  time,  it  must  be  clear  that  a  set- 
tlement of  the  refugee  question  must  now  be 
considered  as  part  of  an  over-all  political 
settUment  in  the  Middle  East.  This  U  ob- 
vious from  the  history  of  the  subject,  and  it 
Is  now  an  Implicit  part  of  American  Middle 
East  policy,  as  defined  In  President  Johnson's 
five  basic  points  set  forth  last  June. 

There  are  at  least  40  million  persons  In  the 
world  who  have  become  displaced,  in  one 
way  or  another,  since  the  beginning  of  World 
War  U.  It  Is  a  depressing  commenUry  on 
recent  Middle  Eastern  history  to  reflect  that. 
out  of  all  this  vast  number,  only  the  mll- 
Uon-and-a- third  (It  we  count  the  original 
refugees  and  all  their  descendants  and  other 
additions  to  the  total)   In  the  Middle  East 


have  remained  untouched  by  plans  for  per- 
manent resettlement. 

The  explanation  Is  to  be  found,  of  course, 
in  the  attitude  of  the  Intransigent  rulers  of 
the  Arab  states  themselves,  who  have  stead- 
fastly opposed  all  resettlement  programs  and 
insisted  upon  regarding  the  refugee  Issue  as 
a  major  casus  belli.  For  them,  the  only  "so- 
lution "  Is  to  •return  the  refugeee  to  Pales- 
tine" and  end  the  existence  of  what  they 
inaUt  upon  calling  the  "Illegal"  sUte  of  Is- 
rael Indeed,  even  to  this  moment  the  official 
maps  provided  by  the  Arab  Information  Of- 
fice in  New  York  continue  to  show  Israel  as 
•Arab   territory"  temporarily  "occupied"  by 

Israel. 

During  a  period  in  which  there  have  been 
scores  of  changes  of  government  in  the 
Arab  world,  accompanied  by  complex  and 
changing  alliances,  this  Is  one  of  the  few 
matters  on  which  succeeding  governments 
have  been  consUtent— for  the  obvious  reason 
that  It  provided  a  ready-made  basis  for  emo- 
tional appeals  under  varying  conditions  of 
local  crisis.  Meanwhile,  the  refugees  and  the 
world  at  large  have  been  the  sufferers. 

At  the  very  beginning,  in  a  declaration  by 
the  Egyptian  Foreign  Minister  Mohammed 
el-Dln.  on  Oct.  11.  1949.  we  were  told: 

In  demanding  the  restoration  of  the  ref- 
ugees to  Palestine,  the  Arabs  intend  that 
they  shall  return  as  the  masters  of  the  home- 
land .  .  More  explicitly,  they  intend  to 
annihilate  the  state  of  Israel." 

A  decade  later,  iis  an  official  Cairo  Propa- 
ganda Ministry  broadc.;«t  put  It.  Sept  1.  1960: 
■It  IS  obtnoua  that  the  retun  a)  one  mil- 
lion Arabs  to  Palestine  mil  make  them  the 
majority  of  Israel's  inhabitants.  Then  they 
will  be  able  to  impose  their  will  on  the  Jews 
and  expel  them  from  Palestine." 

The  same  chimerical  approach  continued 
even  in  the  1967  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  in  December  the  spokes- 
man of  the  Palestine  Arab  Delegation  told 
the  UN  Political  Committee  that  he  would 
oppose  any  UNRWA  policy  which  threatened 
■a  liquidation  of  the  Palestine  problem.' 

ESSENTIAL   REFORMS   IN    UNRWA 

This  sort  of  thing  cannot,  of  course,  go  on 
forever  It  is  time  to  consider  a  permanent 
solution  for  the  refugee  question,  along  lines 
of  economically  viable  resettlement- as  part 
of  a  general  political  agreement. 

Meanwhile,  certain  obvious  reforms  must 
be  undertaken  within  UNRWA  Itself.  As  a 
minimum,  these  would  Include: 

.\  careful  census  of  the  refugees. 

Establishment  of  a  workable  record  system. 
Including  revision  of  the  rolls  to  eliminate 
Interlopers  and  dead  people. 

Elimination  of  war-breeding  activities 
connected  with  the  camps. 

Control  of  educational  affairs  by  the  in- 
ternational agency. 

Development  and  application  of  plans  for 
permanent  resettlement. 

The  new  refugee  problem  arising  In  con- 
nection with  the  war  of  June.  1967,  has  re- 
sulted in  moving  some  of  the  ''old"  refugees 
(voluntarily  or  otherwise)  to  different  loca- 
tions, and  in  addition  has  created  a  smaller 
group  of  -new"  cases.  These  are  being  dealt 
with  at  present  on  an  emergency  basis,  and 
they  must  continue  to  receive  the  attention 
that  the  world's  conscience  requires  they  be 
given.  Before  the  "new"  group  Is  inextricably 
mixed  with  the  -old."  however,  it  is  urgent 
that  we  decide  upon  a  policy  for  dealing  with 
the  whole  question. 

STXPS    FOR   THE   FtTTURE 

The  solution  to  the  refugee  problem,  of 
course,  lies  In  resettlement.  This  was  most 
clearly  pointed  out  by  the  late  Secretary 
General  of  the  United  Nations,  Dag  Ham- 
marskjold.  who  In  1959  surveyed  the  situa- 
tion and  concluded  that  the  refugees  could 
ultimately  be  absorbed  In  the  developing 
economy  of  the  Near  East— not  as  a  liability, 
but  as  an  Important  asset.  The  Arab  dele- 


gates atUcked  the  Hammarskjold  report,  be- 
cause of  lU  emphasis  on  resettlement— and 
the  Issue  was  again  postponed. 

The  United  States,  as  a  principal  con- 
tributor to  UNRWA.  has  from  time  to  time 
reached  similar  conclusions,  but  has  been 
unable  to  enforce  them.  In  1966  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  reported 
that  a  permanent  solution  of  the  Arab  ref- 
ugee problem  can  only  be  found  through 
rehabilitation  and  resettlement  and  the 
Committee  has  repeatedly  expressed  lU  deep 
concern  over  the  lack  of  progress  In  this 
direction."  Six  years  later  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
reached  a  similar  conclusion,  following  a 
study  of  the  question— and  there  are  dozens 
of  similar  reports  that  might  be  quoted. 
The  tragedy  is  that  although  we  knew  what 
should  be  done,  no  effective  steps  were  taken 
to  put  our  knowledge  Into  practice. 

One  result  of  the  June.  1967.  fighting  has 
been  that  at  long  last  many  diplomats  are 
convinced  that  the  basic  problems  of  the 
Middle  East.  Including  the  refugee  question, 
must  now  be  reexamined.  As  a  result,  some 
faint  glimmerings  of  progress  are  In  sight. 

It  is  time  for  the  United  Nations  to  estab- 
lish a  new  agency  not  merely  for  relief,  but 
for  resettlement  of  the  refugees— and  this  in 
the  context  of  a  general  economic  plan  for 
the  Middle  East. 

In  the  December,  1967,  meeting  of  the 
UN  General  Assembly's  Political  Committee. 
Foreign  Minister  Frank  Aiken  of  Ireland 
suggested  establishment  of  a  United  Nations 
Compensation  and  Resettlement  Fund,  "to 
give  generous  resettlement  grants  to  the 
Arab  families  who  are  not  restored  to  their 
homes  and  property  In  Israel,"  in  order  to 
settle  the  refugee  problem  definitively.  This 
Is  the  kind  of  step  which  must  be  taken 
sooner  or  later. 


ments  to  UNRWA  upon  a  month-to-month 
basis,  making  part  of  our  contribution  con- 
tingent upon  the  taking  of  reasonable  steps 
toward  permanent  solutions. 


ISRAEL'S   CONSTRUCTIVE   PROPOSAL 

At    the    same    time.    Israel's    Ambassador 
Michael   Comay   proposed   that   negotiations 
should    immediately    be    initiated    between 
Israel  and  the  Arab  host  countries,  together 
with    the    main    contributing    nations    to 
UNRWA,  to  arrange  a  five-year  plan  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  refugees  and  their  per- 
manent  integration   Into  the  economic   life 
of   the   region.   Mr.   Comay   announced  that 
Israeli  experts  have  been  working  on  detailed 
and   practical  proposals  looking  in  this  di- 
rection.   He    pointed    out    that    Israel    had 
neither  the  duty  nor  the  capacity  to  solve 
the  problem  alone,  but  was  prepared  to  par- 
ticipate fully  In  international  and  regional 
plans    to    deal    with    the    Issue    within    the 
framework  of  plans  for  permanent  peace.  He 
appealed   to   the   Arab   states    "on   humani- 
tarian grounds"  not  to  reject  the  Israeli  pro- 
posal out  of  hand,  and  renewed  past  offers  of 
Israel  to  participate  in  an  international  re- 
integration   and    compensation    fund   to   fi- 
nance the  solution  of  the  refugee  question. 
"The  time."  he  concluded,  "has  come  to  move 
iklong  the  path  to  reconciliation. " 

It  Is  also  time  for  translating  official  talks 
into  definite  plans.  As  a  first  step,  we  propose 
the  appointment  by  the  Secretary  General 
of  a  high-level  international  committee  of 
experts,  to  survey  the  entire  question  of 
Middle  East  refugees,  including  the  part 
played  by  UNRWA.  with  a  view  to  getting 
the  facts  on  which  action  can  be  based. 

As  a  parallel  action  for  the  United  States. 
It  Is  time  that  we.  as  the  chief  contributor, 
make  clear  that  future  support  for  UNRWA 
depends  upon  prompt  and  vigorous  Internal 
reforms  In  the  direction  outlined  earlier  In 
this  article.  We  should,  at  the  same  time,  use 
our  strongest  efforts  to  support  a  new  inter- 
national resettlement  program,  along  lines 
such  as  those  suggested  by  Foreign  Minister 
Aiken.  Ambassador  Comay.  and  the  numer- 
ous report  of  our  own  Congressional  com- 
mittees. To  make  certain  that  action  follows, 
we  should  alao  consider  putting  our  pay- 


WE  WELCOME  REPUBLICAN  SUP- 
PORT FOR  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OP 
THE    AMERICAS 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  news 
media  have  recently  reported  that  Mr. 
Richard  Nixon,  in  response  to  a  belliger- 
ent question  from  one  of  the  Wisconsin 
students  he  was  addressing,  suggested 
what  was  called  a  new  and  radical  ap- 
proach for  this  country  to  follow  in  help- 
ing Latin  America  solve  its  problems. 

While  Mr.  Nlxons  suggestions  that  this 
Nation  support  multinational  projects 
and  expanded  programs  in  agriculture 
and  education  in  Latin  America  may 
seem  radical  or  new  for  a  Republican,  I 
cannot  see  that  they  are  new  or  ladical. 
Mr.  Nixon  is  a  few  years  late  in  either 

Almost  one  year  ago.  in  Punta  del 
Este.  President  Johnson  and  19  other 
American  presidenU  and  high  officials 
singled  out  agriculture  and  education 
and  other  areas  for  especiaUy  intensive 
efforts  during  the  next  decade. 

The  Declaration  of  the  Presidents  of 
America  pointedly  said: 

united  in  the  intent  to  strengthen  Demo- 
cratic institutions,  to  raise  the  living  stand- 
ards of  their  peoples  and  to  assure  their  in- 
creased participation  In  the  development 
process,  creating  for  these  purposes  suitable 
conditions  In  the  political,  economic,  and 
social  as  well  as  labor  fields. 


Today,  the  member  nations  of  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  are  hard  at  work 
making  that  action  program  a  reaUty. 

From  its  faint  beginnings  in  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Charter  of  Bogota  in  the  last 
vears  of  the  Eisenhower  administration, 
the  supporting  role  of  the  United  States 
in  Latin  America  has  been  broadened  and 
strengthened.  As  a  result  of  bipartisan 
support  for  the  initiatives  of  Presidents 
Kennedy  and  Johnson,  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  has  become  the  very  keystone  of 
our  hemispheric  relations. 

Despite  the  great  achievements  of  tne 
Alliance  since  1961,  in  housing,  agricul- 
ture, health  and  education,  much  work 
remains  to  be  done. 

Protectionist  and  reactionary  forces  In 
this  country  as  well  as  in  Latin  Amenca 
stUl  attempt  to  polarize  this  hemisphere 
between  right  and  left,  between  North 
and  South.  . 

The  action  of  the  90th  Congress  in  the 
preceding  session  to  cut  back  on  U.S.  sup- 
port to  those  Latin  Americans  who  have 
shown  a  willingness  to  help  themselves 
was  a  mistake.  In  addition,  recent  pro- 
posals for  harshly  restrictive  trade  legis- 
lation, presage  for  many  Latin  Americans 
a  growing  tendency  to  return  to  the  al- 
most disastrous  poUcy  of  isolation  and 
neglect  the  United  States  once  followed. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  Mr.  Nixon's  re- 
cent strong  expression  of  support  for 
President  Johnsons  Latin  American 
policies  will  be  supported  by  all  his  fellow 
Republicans  in  the  Congress. 

We  would  welcome  them  the  support 
of  the  dramatic  hemispheric  goals  we  are 
achieving. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In. the  Record  the  article  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post  quoting 
Mr.  Nlxons  remarks. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington   (D.C.)    Post  Feb.  7. 
1968) 
NixoN  Offers  Latin  Plan 
(By  David  S.Broder) 
Stevxns  Point,  Wis.,  February  6.— "Before 
I  came   here   today."  Wisconsin  State   Uni- 
versity student  James  Kellerman  told  Rich- 
ard M.  Nixon  this  afternoon,  "I  thought  you 
were   a   reactionary.    But   after   listening   to 
your    opening    statement.    I    conclude    you 
either  want  a  radical  social  change  in  the 
wrorld  or  you  are  a  liar." 

It  was  "the  end  of  the  questlon-and-answer 
session.  foUovrtng  a  short  Nixon  talk  featur- 
ing the  same  "youth  can  remake  the  world" 
theme  he  had  given  last  night  to  the  Green 
Bay  Jaycees.  Kellerman  made  no  effort  to 
hide  his  skepticism. 

There  was  a  gasp  from  the  2900  students 
Jamming  the  field  house,  but  the  questioner 
went  on  to  challenge  Nixon  to  detail  his 
program  for  "revolution"  in  Uatln  America. 
Nixon  spoke  without  hesitation  and  with- 
out notes  for  almost  six  minutes  In  reply. 
The  ovation  he  received  from  the  college 
audience  was  the  most  significant  event  in 
a  consistently  successful  day  of  stumping 
across  east-central  Wisconsin  in  preparation 
tor  the  April  primary. 

"Latin  America  needs  radical  social 
change,"  the  former  Vice  President  began. 
■It  needs  a  revolution.  What  It  does  not  need 
is  what  Fidel  Castro  has  imposed  on  Cuba." 
Then,  citing  suggestions  from  Walter  Lipp- 
mann  and  President  Fernando  Belaunde 
Terry  of  Peru,  he  outlined  without  hesiu- 
tion  what  he  called  the  "three  key  points  for 
remaking  Latin  America. 

First,  he  said,  '"the  200  million  people  liv- 
ing on  the  edges  of  that  continent"  should 
be  given  American  aid  In  "buUdlng  the  great 
highway  that  will  open  the  Interior  of  that 
country." 

■Let  us  be  practical."  he  said.  "With  a 
half-bUllon  dollars,  we  could  do  more  to  lift 
the  standard  of  living  for  Latin  Americans 
in  the  next  ten  years  than  we  have  done 
with  our  billions  in  aid  in  the  last  ten.  We 
coiUd  open  up  that  heartland,  unite  those 
peoples  and  make  the  common  market  a 
possibility.  .  .  ." 

The  second  needed  "revolution,"  Nixon 
said,  is  one  in  agriculture,  to  remedy  the 
.situation  of  Chile,  "a  country  with  as  much 
arable  land  as  California,  which  imports 
$250  mUlion  worth  of  food  a  year  to  feed  a 
population  of  7  million,"  or  Peru,  "where  50 
per  cent  of  the  produce  spoils  before  it 
reaches    the  market." 

Finally,  he  said,  ""they  need  a  revolution 
in  education,"  in  order  to  convert  what  Is 
now  '"the  worst  educational  system  in  the 
world"  into  one  that  produces  the  required 
number  of  scientists,  technicians,  educators 
and  health  specialists. 

"I  dont  know  If  that  satisfies  you."  Nixon 
told  Kellerman.  "The  kind  of  revolution  I'm 
talking  about  doesn't  mean  going  in  and 
blowing  up  countries.  But  I  think  weVe 
had  enough  marching  feet  In  Latin  America, 
and  we  need  some  helping  hands." 

The  fieldhouse  exploded  in  applause,  and 
Nixon  left  to  a  standing  ovation,  whose  im- 
l)ortance  transcended  the  Immediate  scene. 
To  campaign  aides,  it  meant  that  Nixon 
had  not  only  survived  but  triumphed  in  the 
first  confrontation  with  a  youthful  audience 
since  h'  opened  his  comeback  presidential 
campaign,  gambling  that  he  can  sell  hun- 
self  to  a  new  generation  of  voters  as  the  man 
who  can  offer  the  "new  leadership"  he  says 


America   needs  "for   the  last  third   of  the 
century." 


THE  CHALLENGE  TO  YOUNG  MEN- 
ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  BYRD  OF 
WEST  VIRGINIA  BEFORE  JEFFER- 
SON COUNTY,  W.  VA.,  JAYCEES 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, recently  I  was  honored  to  speak  be- 
fore the  Jefferson  County,  W.  Va.,  Jay- 
cee's  at  their  annual  awards  night  dirmer. 
I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Speech   by    Hon.    Robert    C.    Byrd,   to   the 
Jefferson    County    Jaycees,    at    Harpers 
Ferry,  W.  Va.,  February  16,  1968 
It  Is  a  pleasure  to  address   the  Jefferson 
County  Jaycees  at  this  Annual  Distinguished 
Service  Awards  Banquet.  I  congratulate  the 
three  young  men  who  are  to  be  honored,  and 
I  congratulate  your  organization  for  stimu- 
lating interest  in  public  service  by  making 
such  awards. 

There  is  a  great  need.  I  think,  to  arouse 
our  citizens  of  all  ages  to  a  more  active  In- 
terest and  a  more  vigorous  participation  in 
the  affairs  of  our  communities,  oiu-  State,  and 
our  Nation.  You  are  making  a  fine  contribu- 
tion toward  this  end  by  giving  public  recog- 
nition to  outstanding  community  service. 

Because  there  Is  such  a  need  for  greater 
participation  and  greater  interest  In  public 
affairs.  I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  talk 
with  you  and  to  tell  you  that  I  believe  that 
young  men's  ideas  and  young  men's  actions 
can  have  a  significant  impact  on  our  Nation, 
in  the  world,  and  the  era  in  which  we  live. 

Many  people,  in  thinking  of  the  men  who 
carry  the  weighty  responsibilities  of  great 
undertakings  and  enterprises,  and  who  bear 
the  heavv  burdens  of  government,  are  accus- 
tomed to  think  in  terms  of  gray-haired  ma- 
turity. And  more  often  than  not,  they  are 
right.  The  average  age  of  the  heads  of  the 
world's  major  governments  last  year  waa  MVt 

years.  .  _„ 

The  accomplishments  in  their  708  and  808 
of  such  men  as  Benjamin  Franklin,  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes.  Bernard  Baruch.  Charles 
Evans  Hughes.  Henry  L.  Stlmson.  Jolm  Mar- 
shall. Talleyrand,  Disraeli.  Voltaire.  Mlchael- 
angelo.  Winston  Churchill  and  many  others 
are  well  kno'wn. 

But  consider,  too.  these  facts: 
Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  when  he  waa  33.  Alexander 
Graham  Bell  invented  the  telephone  when 
he  was  29.  William  Cullen  Bryant  wrote 
Thanatopsis  before  he  was  20.  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  became  assistant  secretary  of  the 
Navy  when  he  waa  31.  Cyrus  H.  McCormlck 
built  his  reaper  when  he  was  22.  George 
Westlnghouse  patented  the  airbrake  when 
he  v/as  23.  Alexander  Hamilton  composed  his 
brilliant  articles  on  the  rights  of  the  Amer- 
ican colonies  when  he  was  20.  

Galileo.  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  Charles  Darwin. 
Marconi.  Luther  Burbank.  Albert  Einstein. 
Thomas  A.  Edison.  Ell  Whitney,  Leonardo  da 
Vlncl  Raphael,  Franz  Schubert,  Mozart,  Lord 
Byron.  Shelley,  Keats— all  of  these  men  won 
file   in  their  twenties,  and  the  list  could 

go  on.  ,    ,  ,.         « 

William  Pitt  became  prime  minister  or 
England  at  25.  Napoleon  won  his  greatest 
victories  at  26.  Julius  Caesar  became  pon- 
tifex  maxlmus  of  Rome  when  he  was  24. 
Alexander  the  Great  wept  because  there 
were  no  more  worlds  to  conquer  at  27.  And 
Jesus  of  Nfizareth  finished  His  ministry  on 

earth  at  33.  , .. 

It  has  always  been  a  young  mans  world, 
an  old  man's  world,  a  world  in  which  every 
man.  regardless  of  age.  has  his  place  If  he 
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hM  tomethlng  to  offer.  While  th«  poelOon* 
of  gr«»t««t  trust  and  «*»ponMblllty  h*ve  per- 
haps mort  often  gone  to  men  of  maturity 
»nd  wide  experience,  young  men  hate  alwaya 
had.  and  are  Increaalngly  being  glyen.  the 
opportxinlty  to  achieve  and  to  aucceed. 

The  society  that  haa  the  beet  chance  to 
become  a  truly  great  society.  I  think.  Is  one 
in  which  an  effecUve  and  realistic  balance 
can  be  achieved  between  youth  and  age. 

The  talents  of  both  young  and  old  are 
needed.  Indeed.  It  will  take  the  best  talent 
that  we  can  muster  from  all  our  citizens  of 
any  age  to  meet  America's  chAllenges.  to 
solve  Its  problems— and.  yes.  to  take  advan- 
tage of  Its  opportuniues— m  this  time  of 
change,  upheaval,  and  conflict. 

I  stress  the  word  opportunities,  for  never 
have  there  been  as  many  opportunities  for 
service  and  for  real  achievement  as  there  are 
today.  The  reason  Is  not  hard  to  And.  It  Is 
summed  up  in  the  word  change. 

The  United  SUtes.  and  the  world,  are  go- 
ing through  a  period  of  enormous  change  on 
almost  every  front.  It  Is  a  Ome  for  physical 
change  and  of  moral  change,  and  a  ttme  of 
a  change  in  attitudes  as  well. 

On  the  sclentlflc  and  technological  front, 
the  Ude  of  change,  of  progreas.  ha«  been  so 
swift  that  for  every  problem  aolved  by  some 
spectacular,  new  breakthrough,  a  new  prob- 
lem bas  bean. created. 

The  same  Is  true  in  virtually  every  other 
area  of  our  naUonal  life.  Our  ability  to 
keep  up  with  change  haa  not  equalled  our 
capabUlty  for  bringing  It  about.  It  Is  be- 
cause of  this  "adjustment  gap."  If  It  may 
be  called  that,  that  many  of  our  new  prob- 
lems have  been  created,  and  the  challenges 
and  opportunlUee  they  poae  have  been  pre- 
sented. 

For  example,  the  world's  sclentlflc  and 
technical  genius  has  produced  nuclear  weap- 
ons. But  not  only  do  we  dare  not  use  them: 
no  one  has  yet  been  able  to  devise  a  fall- 
sale  technique  for  dealing  with  the  new 
problems  they  create. 

Highway  experts  build  more  freeways  to 
relieve  traffic  congestion — but  the  freeways 
themselves  spawn  more  congestion. 

Aircraft  makers  design  and  build  ever  big- 
ger and  faster  commercial  planes — and  lack 
the  airports  to  fly   them  from. 

Medical  men  have  learned  to  transplant 
the  human  heart  and  prolong  human  life — 
and  in  the  process  they  have  raised  ethical 
questions  to  which  no  one  yet  has  the 
answers. 

The  courts  and  the  Executive  agencies  seek 
to  solve  the  problem  of  racial  Inequality  by 
forcing  integration— and  create  Interminable 
new  problems  Instead,  all  in  the  name  of 
social  progress. 

Mechanization  doubles  and  triples  farm 
producUon— and  displaced  workers  swarm 
into  the  cities  to  create  new  slums. 

The  gap  between  poverty  and  affluence 
grows  wider,  and  the  slums  spread — even  as 
the  government  implements  old  urban  pro- 
grams and  devises  new  urban  programs. 

And  nowhere  are  the  problems  which  have 
accompanied  change  more  painfully  and  dis- 
tressingly evident  than  In  the  area  that  Is 
rapidly  becoming  our  No.  1  naUonal  con- 
cern— crime. 

AnU-crlme  legislation  Is  now  before  the 
Congress:  but  I  have  some  doubts  as  to 
bow  effective  It  can  be  In  actually  reducing 
crime,  for  the  roots  of  America's  crime  prob- 
lem extended  deep  Into  our  national  life. 
The  upsurge  In  crime  and  violence — more 
of  It  committed   by   young   people  than  by 

old trscee  directly.  I  think,  to  a  number  of 

factors  that  are  relatively  new  In  American 
life.  All  are  related  to  moral  and  ethical 
change. 

We  are  paying  the  price  for  the  permU- 
■Iveneaa  that  ha«  eaten  away  at  the  moral 
fiber  of  the  nation  since  World  War  n.  Too 
many  of  our  homes  and  too  many  of  our 
cburchea  and  too  many  of  our  courts  are  no 
longer  the  bastions  of  the  strong  moral  code. 


the  strong  sense  of  duty  and  responsibility, 
the  strong  belief  in  right  and  jusUce  and 
swift  punishment  for  wrongdoing,  the  strong 
belief  in  God- the  things  that  made  America 
the  great  nation  that  It  is. 

We  are  paying  the  price  of  moral  deterlora- 
Uon.  and.   unleM  the  trend  Is  changed,  we 
may  find  that  no  laws  and  no  police  forces 
win  be  effective.  When  parents  fall  to  ee- 
tabltah  high  standards  of  behavior  for  their 
children,   when   activist   clergymen   think   It 
U  more  important  to  demonstrate  and  march 
and  picket  than  to  Inculcate  suong  spiritual 
precepts,  when  courts  over-protect  the  rlgbU 
of   crlmlnaU   and   under-protect   the   rights 
of  society— then  we  get  exactly  what  we  are 
getting  now  Only  a  change  in  attitudes  and 
values  and  direction — by  court,  church,  and 
family— can   fully   stem   the  tide  of  crime 
An  aroused  people  can  do  It.  An  aroused 
generation  of  young  men  can  do  It.  I  urge 
that  you  be  aroused,  that  you  become  in- 
volved,  that   you   participate,   to   help   And 
the  solutions  to  the  problems  that  plague 
and  baffle  us    The  challenge  of  change,  and 
how  to  cope  with  change,  ought  to  be  the 
overriding  concern  of  every  thoughtful  per- 
son who  loves  this  land. 

Let  me  qualify  what  I  have  Just  said.  The 
word  Involvement  has  lately  come  to  have 
an  unfortunate  connotation.  I  certainly  do 
not  mean  that  young  men  should  take  to  the 
streets  to  demonstrate  or  engage  In  civil 
disobedience.  America  has  already  tolerated 
too  much  of  this  dlsrupUve  and  demoralizing 
buslnees  In  our  own  time.  Threats  and 
marches,  civil  disobedience  and  violence  can 
replace  normal  democratic  processes  only  at 
the  naUon's  direct  peril.  More  than  enough 
campus  uprisings  have  been  allowed  to  oc- 
cur, more  than  enough  draft  card  burnings, 
more  than  enough  ugly  urban  rloU. 

What  I  am  urging  here,  therefore.  Is  not 
only  non-demonstrating  involvement,  but. 
more  importantly.  Intelligent  involvement 
that  seeks  practical  and  possible  solutions 
to  our  problems  within  a  framework  of  law 
and  order  and  respect  for  constitutional 
processes. 

This  la  needed  In  every  phase  of  American 
life.  If  America  la  to  continue  to  be  the 
great  Nation  In  the  future  that  It  has  been 
In  the  past,  then  young  men  must  seek  out 
the  tough  Jobs  In  every  Held  and  take  them 
on  and  master  them. 

It  distresses  me  when  I  hear  that  young 
men  do  not  want  to  enter  public  life  because 
the  hours  are  long  and  the  work  is  hard  and 
the  pay  Is  often  not  commensurate  with 
the  responsibilities  Involved.  It  distresses  me 
equally  when  I  hear  that  they  do  not  want 
to  become  doctors  because  the  years  of  prep- 
aration are  arduous,  or  that  they  do  not  want 
to  enter  business  because  the  competition 
Is  tough.  It  dUtresses  me.  I  say.  because  un- 
less the  hours  are  long  and  the  work  Is  hard 
and  the  competition  tough,  the  rewards  In 
life  will  be  meager,  and  the  satisfaction  that 
comes  from  achievement  will  elude  us. 

One  of  the  greatest  disappointments  of 
our  time.  I  think.  Is  that  too  many  young 
men  and  voung  women  have  turned  away 
from  the  challenges.  Dedication,  diligence,  re- 
sourcefulness, and  Industry  seem  to  be 
thought  of  by  some  as  old-fashioned  and 
run-down  at  the  heel.  Too  many  have  given 
up  Idealism  for  cynicism.  Too  many  are  con- 
tent to  Just  get  by. 

I  do  not  mean  this  as  a  blanket  Indict- 
ment by  any  means.  There  are  plenty  of 
serlous-mlndcd  young  people,  determined  to 
make  the  best  contribution  of  which  they 
are  capable  to  the  world  In  which  they  live. 
I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  have  some 
of  them  In  my  offlce. 

But  the  thought  I  want  to  leave  with  you 
Is  that.  In  this  difficult  century,  the  loss  of 
any  Ulent  Is  distressing,  and  Its  effect  will 
be  felt.  Every  young  person  who  shuns  a 
responsibility  he  should  be  shouldering  will 
leave  hU  generation  that  much  poorer. 
This  la  eepeclaUy  true,  I  think,  for  the 


young  man  from  the  mlddle-claae  American 
home  of  average  means.  His  participation  in 
public  lUe.  in  my  Judgment,  is  needed  now 
more  than  ever  as  a  balancing  Influence  to 
the  vogue  that  has  seen  so  many  rich  men. 
or  the  sons  of  rich  men.  and  the  so-called 
mteUectuals  gain  popularity — often  unde- 
served—in politics. 

I  am  sure  you  know  that  I  do  not  equate 
•average"  with  •mediocTe."  The  Individual 
who  is  mediocre  will  not  be  able  to  meet  the 
test  of  these  tlmee.  But  I  flrmly  believe  that 
there  are  many  American  young  men  who 
were  not  bom  rich,  who  have  had  to  work 
for  aU  that  they  possess,  who  can  meet  the 
demands  of  public  service  as  well  as  or  bet- 
ter than  the  more  glamorous  types  who  have 
captured  so  many  headlines  and  so  much 
thoughtless  adulation. 

Harry  Tnmian  was  a  truly  great  president. 
He  was  an  average  American— and  In  that 
very  fact  lay  the  source  of  his  greatest 
strength. 

I  believe  that  too  many  ordinary  citizens 
have  abdicated  their  reeponslblUtlee  in  this 
area.  I  would  certainly  never  disparage  edu- 
cation or  wealth.  But  too  many  of  our  citi- 
zens have  been  content  to  let  the  over-edu- 
cated and  the  over-rich— who  often  look  on 
politics  and  public  offlce  as  a  hobby  or  an 
avocation— take  on  leadership  responsibilities 
that  another  far  less  flnanclaUy  favored  citi- 
zen, because  of  a  more  understanding  and 
pracUcal  approach,  might  well  discharge 
better. 

There  Is  so  much  that  needs  doing,  and 
too  few  people  willing  to  do  it.  The  problems 
of  our  country  and  our  world  have  grown 
so  pervasive  and  so  complex  that  all  of  the 
talent  and  brainpower  of  young  and  old  must 
be  brought  to  bear  If  the  htiman  race  Is  to 
keep  its  rendezvous  with  deetlny. 

In  an  earlier  era.  muscle-power  was  needed 
to  clear  the  wilderness,  plant  the  crops,  and 
build  a  nation;  That  era  has  largely  passed. 
Machines  do  much  of  our  work,  even  some 
of  what  was  once  the  work  of  a  man's  mind. 
But  no  machine,  no  computer  can  supply 
the  thing  our  nation  needs  most:  new  Ideas 
and  dedicated  citizens,  young  and  old,  to 
make  those  Ideas  work. 


SHOCKING   DEVASTATION   OF 
SOUTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  two  able 
writers  recently  have  addressed  them- 
selves to  the  shocking  devastation  which 
is  increasingly  inflicted  on  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  as  the  United  States  con- 
tinues its  unconscionable  escalation  of 
the  war. 

Syndicated  columnist  Clayton  Frlt- 
chey,  and  foreign  correspondent  Mark 
Gayn  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  perform 
a  distinct  service  in  detailing  the  sad 
consequences  of  this  war  in  terms  of  its 
effect  on  the  civilian  population  of  the 
nation  we  are  "saving"  In  the  name  of 
freedom. 

Mr.  Pritchey  notes  wrly  that  critics  of 
our  Government's  policy  of  devastation 
"do  not  seem  to  understand  that  it  is 
better  to  be  dead  than  red,  and  that  in 
killing  the  civilians  we  are  saving  them 
from  a  fate  worse  than  death.  Let  us 
hope  they  will  be  grateful." 

Mr.  Gayn.  writing  from  Saigon,  points 
out  that  South  Vietnam  "weeps  tears  of 
blood.  It  has  no  love  for  the  Vietcong,  the 
Americans,  or  the  government  of  Saigon. 
All  It  want*  is  peace,  a  chance  to  rebuild 
lives  and  homes.  But  of  peace  there  is  no 
real  thought  here,  or  In  Hanoi.  The 
mavericks  who  speak  of  It  are  hauled 
away  as  subversives,  and  those  who  cry 
for  respite  cry  in  vain." 


I 

March  11,  1968 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  two  perceptive  newspaper 
articles  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IProm  the  Oregonian.  Feb.  27. 1968] 

BITTE*    "TEARS    or    BLOOD"    PLOW    IN    RAVAGED 

Capital:    'LrrrL*  People"  or  Saioon  Bat- 
tle To  Survive  Dukimo  War's  Savaoe  Hoe- 

TILITT 

(By  Mark  Gayn) 
Saioon— In  Cholon,  where  more  people 
vpeak  Chinese  than  Vietnamese,  a  haU- 
•laked  boy  of  about  4  Sits  on  the  hot  pave- 
ment and  plays  with  his  new  toys— halt  a 
dozen  spent  cartridges  picked  up  In  the 
street  alter  a  battle. 

Twenty  feet  from  him  a  weeping  woman 
is  loading  her  possessions  in  a  pedlcab^ 
Twenty  feet  to  the  other  side  a  file  of 
heavily  armed  South  Vietnamese  Rangers 
is  edging  close  to  a  fiercely  burning  cluster 
ul  two-story  shacks. 

A  few  Viet  Cong  snipers  are  thought  to  oe 
inside  and  now  they  are  being  smoked— w 
rather  burned— out  so  they  can  be  killed 
m  these  sun-drenched  narrow  dirty  lanes. 

This  Is  one  of  a  hundred  typical  sights 
recorded  In  Cholon,  Saigon's  Chinese  section, 
and  elsewhere  en  any  day  by  a  reporter's  out- 
raged senses. 

Saigon's  nights  are  filled  with  the  roar  of 
nearby  guns,  and  with  fear.  The  short  days— 
for  the  Vietnamese  they  are  cut  by  curfew 
;o  somewhere  between  six  and  nine  hours- 
are  used  for  a  desperate  search  for  food,  for 
-nlsslng  relatives  or  for  a  refuge. 

Public  health  officials  meet  each  new  day 
^vlth  the  brief  prayer,  "bet  there  be  no 
plague,"  For  nearly  four  weeks  the  refuse  of 
this  untidy  city  has  been  accumulating  on 
idewalks  and  in  gutters— hillocks  of  stench 
and  disease. 

Only  30  of  Saigon's  80  garbage  trucks  are 
at  work.  Now  some  of  the  garbage  is  being 
.■sprinkled  with  kerosene  and  set  afire. 

When  the  curfew  is  lifted,  the  city  lives 
frantically  as  If  it  had  only  an  hour  left. 
The  streets  are  clogged  bumper  to  bumper 
with  pedlcabs,  scooters,  small  and  disinte- 
grating French  taxis  and.  above  all.  Army 
vehicles.  Armored  personnel  carriers  escort 
oil  tank  trucks.  Jeeps  escort  each  other. 
They  all  bristle  with  machine  guns  and 
carbines  carried  by  men  in  helmets  and  flak 
^ests.  ^  .  .  ^ 

The  city  seems  to  sink  under  the  weight 
of  firearms.  Each  American  civilian  has  be- 
'  ome  a  gunsUnger.  Each  offlce  has  weapons 

within  easy  reach.  ,..w.*. 

A  mllquetoastlsh  youth  proudly  exhibits 
a  Thompson  submachlnegun.  A  pretty  secre- 
tary says,  "Suddenly  I  said  to  myself.  Nellie, 
what  are  you  doing  here?  You  have  Just 
ordered  some  more  ammo  for  an  M-16  rlfie. " 

The  ground  floor  of  the  new  handsome  and 
now  shellpoclied  U.S.  Embassy  Is  an  arsenal. 
The  ambassador,  Ellsworth  Bunker,  drives 
out  in  a  car  with  the  rear  window  curtained 
and  with  two  young  men  In  gay  Hawaiian 
shirts  riding  shotgun.  This  Is  not  hla  only 
protection;  there  are  other  measures  taken— 
unbelievable  and  unrevealable. 

Rice  in  Saigon  Is  still  plentiful,  and  some  of 
it  gets  to  refugee  camps.  But  there  is  evi- 
dence that  Cholon  1«  not  getting  Its  proper 
share.  Is  it  because  It  Is  largely  Chinese,  and 
the  Vietnamese  command  wants  to  make  it 
Fuffer?  Or  Is  it  punishment  for  having  let 
Itself  become  the  base  of  the  Viet  Cong  for  10 
bloody  days? 

This  city  haa  long  been  sick  with  all  the 
ailments  of  a  capital  at  war.  The  Viet  Cong 
attacks  have  made  the  sickness  worse. 

The  bars  on  Tu  Do  Street  stand  deserted, 
with  the  dUconsolate  girls  sitting  alone  in 
warm  semi-darkness.  For  the  moment.  In  a 
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city  in  which  virtually  everyone  seems  to  be 
for  sale,  there  are  few  buyers. 

But  years  of  war  and  fear  have  torn  to 
shreds  the  old  fabric  of  morality.  Twice  In  a 
single  day  I  overheard  young  married  women 
cashiers  in  a  restaurant  and  in  a  store  offer 
themselves    to    American   civilians,    gnarled 

with  age: 

"I  come  stay  in  your  house  with  my  chU- 
dren  Okay?  I  make  good  love  to  you."  A 
mother  trying  to  save  her  brood  at  any  cost? 
A  wife  whom  war  has  robbed  of  her  man? 

The  Viet  Cong  have  misread  the  moods 
here  They  expected  a  warm  welcome,  and 
did  not  realize  that  loyalties  have  been  dis- 
solved by  fear.  By  and  large,  there  seem  to  be 
no  pro-Americans  here  and  no  pro- Viet  Cong. 
There  are  only  very  frightened  litUe  people 
trying  to  survive  this  terrible  time. 

The  Americans,  too,  misread  the  people's 
temper.  The  whole  vast  propaganda  appara- 
tvis  here  turns  out  statements  reassuring, 
claiming  victories,  pledging  a  continued 
fight.  But  It  is  hard  to  be  reassured  by  men 
whom  one  Vietnamese  editor  calls  "Innocent 
vandals"— these  strangers  In  Jungle  boots 
and  flak  vests. 

The  ravaged  city — like  the  whole  ravaged 
land— weeps  tears  of  blood.  It  has  no  love 
for  the  Viet  Cong,  the  Americans  or  the  gov- 
ernment In  Saigon.  All  it  wants  Is  peace,  a 
chance  to  rebuild  lives  and  homes.  But  of 
peace  there  Is  no  real  thought  here,  or  In 

Hanoi.  ^     ,    . 

The  mavericks  who  speak  of  It  are  hauled 
away  as  subversives,  and  those  who  cry  for 
respite  cry  in  vain. 


I  From     the     Washington     (D.C.)     Evening 
Star] 
GROWING  Devastation  of  Vietnam 
One    of    the    oldest    and    lamest    Wash- 
ington   war    Jokes    Is    that    the    U.S.    can 
destroy  the  Viet  Cong  whenever  It  sees  fit 
to-  All  It  has  to  do  Is  destroy  the  country 
and  most  of  the  people  In  it.  It  Is  no  longer 
a  Joke.  It  is  happening. 

In  the  wake  of  the  present  fighting.  It 
Is  gradually  becoming  clear  that  the  heavi- 
est losses  have  not  been  suffered  by  the 
Viet  Cong  or  our  forces,  but  by  a  multitude 
of  civilians — the  countless  thousands  of 
Innocent  men,  women,  and  children  who 
were  killed,  woxmded  or  made  homeless  as 
U.S.  wnks.  bombers,  and  artillery  bom- 
barded cities  and  towns  In  an  effort  to 
dislodge  the  enemy. 

The  total  number  of  civilian  casualties 
Is  not  yet  known,  for  it  is  still  mounting. 
But  the  new  refugee  count  Is  345,000,  and 
probably  will  exceed  500,000,  bringing  the 
war  total  to  an  estimated  2,500,000  out  of 
a  total  popvUatlon  of  around  15.000,000. 
Some  observers  think  the  real  refugee  total 
is  over  4.000,000. 

Considering  the  statistics  of  the  last  two 
or  three  years,  there  is  no  reason  to  think 
that,  as  the  war  escalates,  the  entire  popu- 
lation cannot  be  wiped  out  or  converted 
into  refugees  In  a  few  more  y<>ar6.  or 
possibly  sooner  if  the  war-stimulated 
plague  continues  to  spread,  and  If  our 
chemical    warfare    permanently    ruins    the 

soil. 

Some  Americans  may  shrink  from  the 
policy  of  rooting  out  the  Viet  Cong  at  any 
cost,  but  as  a  U.S.  major  said  about  Ben 
Trc.  the  capital  of  Klen  Hoa  province,  "It 
became  necessary  to  destroy  the  town  to 
save  it."  Nobody  yet  knows  how  many  in- 
habitants were  kUled  when  this  town  of 
60  000  was  flattened,  but  It  did  clear  out 
the  enemy  along  with  the  Innocent  by- 
standers. 

Ambassador  Robert  Komer,  the  U.S.  pac- 
ification chief  in  Vietnam,  personaUy  In- 
spected what  was  left  of  Vlnh  Long, 
another  provincial  capital,  after  a  series  of 
air  strikes  which  demolished  much  of  the 


town  leaving  14,000  homeless  and  2,000 
dead  and  wounded.  It  was  "mUltarlly  Jus- 
tified", said  Komer,  and  "it  could  have 
been  a  lot  worse." 

Viet  Cong  invaders  hid  In  the  residential 
secUon  of  My  Tho.  a  lovely  seaside  city  of 
30  000  but  they  were  blasted  out  by  U.S. 
bombing  which.  In  the  process,  destroyed 
the  homes  of  half  the  population.  It  was 
the  same  story  In  Can  Tho.  In  the  old.  im- 
perial city  of  Hue,  the  New  York  Times  re- 
ported, the  U.S.  artillery  "blasted  away  at 
brick  and  mortar  walls  and  reduced  homes 
to  rubble  In  this  city  of  14&.000."  A  Marine 
major  said,  "It's  the  only  way  to  get  them, 
unless  you  want  to  risk  losing  half  a  platoon 
to  get  one  sniper." 

The  United  States,  according  to  Senator 
Robert  F.  Kennedy,  has  "dropped  twelve 
tons  of  bombs  for  every  square  mile  of  North 
and  South  Vietn.-im.  Whole  provinces  have 
been  substantially  destroyed."  Civilian  cas- 
ualtles  are  estimated  at  twice  the  total  for 
U.S.  forces.  .    ^  ,  , 

Noting  the  swelling  hoard  of  helpless 
refugees.  Senator  Kennedy  said,  "Imagine  the 
impact  m  our  ovra  country  If  an  equivalent 
number— over  26  million— were  wandering 
homeless  or  interned  in  camps,  and  millions 
of  more  refugees  were  being  created  as  New 
York  and  Chicago.  Washington  and  Boston, 
were  being  destroyed  by  war  raging  in  their 

streets."  .    ^.  _ 

Largely  as  a  result  of  the  war.  reports  the 
World  Health  Assembly,  "the  Incidence  of 
plague  has  risen  alarmingly.  Cases  have  been 
Reported  in  27  of  South  Vietnam's  47  prov- 
inces." A  study,  sponsored  by  the  Pentagon, 
warns  that  U.S.  chemical  defoliation  of  Viet- 
nam may  be  doing  permanent  damage  to  its 
wildlife,  soils,  and  streams. 

"If  we  continue  down  the  road  we  are  go- 
ing "  says  Governor  Romney,  "that  is  going 
to  be  a  land  of  desolation."  And  Senator 
Mike  Mansfield  adds.  "It  Is  not  an  American 
function  to  Insure  that  any  political  struc- 
ture shall  be  enshrined  over  the  smoldering 
ruins  of  a  devastated  Vietnam." 

Messrs.  Mansfield.  Romney.  and  Kennedy 
do  not  seem  to  understand  that  It  is  better 
to  be  dead  than  red,  and  that  In  killing  the 
civilians  we  are  saving  them  from  a  fate 
worse  than  death.  Let  us  hope  they  will  be 
grateful. 


FEDERAL  WATER  RESOURCES 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  each  year 
the  American  Waterworks  Association 
and  the  Water  Pollution  Control  Fed- 
eration bring  several  hundred  water  sup- 
ply and  waste-water  treatment  people 
from  aU  50  States  to  Washington  to  ac- 
quaint them  with  the  Federal  programs 
and  people  having  to  do  directly  with 
local  responsibilities  and  activities  of  the 
members  of  these  two  associations. 

The  people  whom  the  two  professional 
organizations  bring  to  Washington  are 
municipal  leaders,  the  utility  managers, 
and  city  department  heads  concerned 
with  water  supply  and  pollution  control. 
They  have  a  1-day  seminar  with  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  key  committee  staff 
specialists  in  the  water  field,  and  rep- 
resentatives of  the  executive  branch 
directing  the  programs  which  Congress 
has  authorized. 

It  was  ray  pleasure  to  speak  at  the 
1968  seminar  as  a  substitute  for  Senator 
Mttskie,  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee on  Air  and  Water  Pollution  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
It  was  an  honor  to  be  called  upon  to 
fill  the  shoes  of  the  able  junior  Senator 
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from  Maine.  It  was  also  an  honor  for 
another  reason  because  the  spokesman 
for  the  other  body  on  the  program  was 
the  esteemed  and  able  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, the  represenUtlve  of  the  Fourth 
District  of  Colorado,  the  Honorable 
Wayni  N.  Aspinall. 

Since  a  major  purpose  of  the  seminar 
Is  to  acquaint  the  operating  heads  of  the 
water  utilities  with  the  provisions  of  leg- 
islation before  the  Congress,  and  to  help 
them  understand  the  background  and 
policy  objectives  of  the  major  pieces  of 
legislation,  it  was  logical  that  the  key- 
note speaker  was  the  top  professional  in 
the  water  resource  field  to  whom  Con- 
gress turns  for  scholarship  and  exper- 
tise. 

I  believe  that  all  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate will  find  that  the  remarks  of  The- 
odore M.  Schad.  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  on  that  occasion  as 
useful  and  worthwhile  as  those  attend- 
ing the  seminar  evidently  did.  I  have 
spent  a  good  part  of  my  time  since  com- 
ing to  the  Senate  in  1959  studying  water 
resource  development  and  related  legis- 
lation, and  I  have  found  Mr.  Schads 
background  of  legislation  in  the  water 
resources  field  valuable  in  the  extreme. 
He  spoke  from  notes  but  was  subsequent- 
ly prevailed  upon  to  put  his  review  in 
writing. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  paper  delivered  before  Wa- 
ter and  Supply  and  Wastewater  Seminar, 
February  27,  enUtled  "A  Review  of  the 
Basis  for  Federal  Water  Resources  Leg- 
islation." by  Theodore  M.  Schad.  Dep- 
uty Director  of  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service,  Library  of  Congress,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
A  Review  or  ih«  Basis  for  Federal  Water 

RKSODRCES   LCGISt^TION 

(A  paper  deUvered  at  the  Water  Supply  and 
Waste   Water   Seminar,    American   Water- 
works Association.  Water  Pollution  Control 
Federation .  by  Theodore  M.  Schad.  Deputy 
Director.  Legislative  Reference  Service.  U- 
brary  of  Congress.  February  27.  1968) 
You  .»re  gathered  here  today  in  the  exer- 
cUe  of  what  I  consider  to  be  one  of  the  most 
basic  and  important  responsibilities  of  Amer- 
ican Citizens — that  is  to  become  informed  on 
the  issues  of  the  day  so  as  to  improve  your 
ability  to  present  vour  views  on   leglslaUve 
matters   to  your   elected   representatives  m 
Congress.  In  my  view,  this  Is  .m  extremely 
important  oWf^tion  of  our  orofesslon  and 
one  that  has  not  been  exercised  as  ruUy  as  It 
should  have  been  In  the  past.  I  am  pleased 
therefore  to  have  thU  opportunity  to  make 
the  keynote  address  at  this  seminar,  and  to 
give  you  my  views  on  the  basis  for  present 
legislation  in  the  field  of  water  supply  and 
water  pollution  abatement. 

The  program  which  has  l)een  arranged  for 
you  today  Includes  reports  from  Congres- 
sional leaders  who  will  discuss  pending  legis- 
lation affecting  the  Nations  water  resources 
You  win  get  .1  report  on  the  Federal  water 
resources  research  program  and  a  panel  dis- 
cussion on  the  application  of  the  legislation 
dealing  with  water  quality  standards.  I  hope 
you  win  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
presented  at  the  conclusion  of  each  Ulk  for 
discussion  and  questions. 

The  purpose  of  my  paper  is  to  review  the 
t>asU  for  present  Federal  leglslaUon  dealing 


with  water  supply  and  water  poUuUon  con- 
trol to  provide  perspective  for  the  speakers 
and  discussions  which  will  follow  during  the 
rest  of  the  program.  The  management  and 
conuol  of  water  has  generally  been  accepted 
as  a  local  problem;  therefore,  the  real  ques- 
tion arises  as  to  why  there  has  been  so  much 
recent  Federal  legislation  It  Is  of  particular 
importance  that  we  look  Into  the  background 
m  order  to  answer  the  quesUon.  "What  are 
the  objectives  of  the  Federal  Oovernmeni  In 
the  water  resources  field?" 

There  are.  of  course,  many  reasons  why 
Federal  programs  have  evolved  to  meet  needs 
In  the  water  resources  Held.  Since  poUUcal 
boundaries  were  drawn  in  many  cases  with- 
out regard  to  drainage  basins,  many  proj- 
ects cut  out  across  stale  lines  and  exceed  the 
responslblllUes  and  authorlUee  of  any  one 
state.  Water  resources  projects  In  one  state 
also  frequenUy  affect  another  state  In  ways 
that  require  the  exercise  of  Federal  author- 
ity to  protect  the  rlghU  of  affected  states. 
The  Institutional  arrangementa  lor  inter- 
stata  cooperation  on  projecu  are  very  cum- 
bersome, requiring  an  interstate  compact 
approved  by  each  of  the  state  legislatures  In- 
volved and  consented  to  by  Congress.  It  Is 
much  easier  to  .secure  authorization  of  an 
out-and-out    Federal    project 

In  some  instances  the  states  are  unable 
to  agree  on  a  division  of  costa.  In  other  In- 
stances there  seems  to  be  a  reluctance  to 
make  decUlons  on  the  local  level  and  it 
becomes  much  easier  to  have  decisions  made 
in  Washington  where  the  decision  makers 
are  further  removed  from  the  problem. 

Finally,  and  probably  the  most  pervasive 
influence  leading  to  ever  Increasing  Federal 
programs.  Is  the  lack  of  funds  available  to 
state  and  local  government.  With  Ita  Im- 
mense financial  resources  the  Federal  govern- 
ment appears  to  be  in  a  much  bettar 
poslUon  to  finance  major  watar  resources  de- 
velopmenta.  although  this  Is  subject  to  ques- 
lion  m  the  light  of  the  huge  Federal  deflclts 
Incurred  almost  every  year. 

The  story  of  Federal  Involvement  In  water 
resources  goes  back  a  long  Ume  to  the  ear- 
liest days  of  our  republic  when  the  Federal 
government  took  Jurisdiction  over  the  use 
and  improvement  of  inland  waterways  for 
navigation  under  the  commerce  clause  of 
the  Constitution.  The  commerce  clause 
which  authorizes  Congress  to  regulate  the 
commerce  among  states  and  with  foreign  na- 
tions has  been  the  baiU  for  much  of  our 
water  resources  legislation. 

Even  the  function  of  improvements  to 
navlgetlon.  however,  when  first  exercised  by 
the  Congress  was  the  subject  of  a  great  deal 
of  controversy  .ind  it  was  not  until  certain 
key  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  were 
rendered  that  there  was  agreement  that  this 
was  a  proper  role  for  Federal  activity.  I  re- 
fer of  course,  to  those  landmark  cases  be- 
gliimng  with  Olbbons  v.  Ogden  In  1824.  on 
down  to  Oilman  v.  Philadelphia  In  1865. 

As  vou  all  know,  early  involvement  of  the 
Federal  government  was  limited  to  snagging.  • 
clearing,  and  dredging  of  inland  waterways. 
Improvement  of  harbors,  and  provision  of 
aids  to  navigation.  As  these  functions  were 
extended  to  the  l.irger  rivers,  on  what  was 
then  the  western  frontier,  the  scope  and 
magnitude  of  programs  increased.  On  the 
Mississippi  River.  It  became  obvious  by  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  that  flood  con- 
trol was  an  essential  concomitant  to  navl- 
gaUon.  Alter  numerous  technical  reports 
were  prepared  showing  what  was  needed,  the 
Mississippi  River  Commission  was  established 
In  1879  to  evolve  multiple  purpose  watar  re- 
source plans  for  the  Mississippi  River. 

Exercise  of  Congressional  control  over  nav- 
igable w.xterways  led  to  legislation  regulating 
the  construction  of  dams  on  navigable 
streams. 

Under  lu  authority  for  regulaUon  of  Inter- 
stata  commerce,  the  Congress  also  estab- 
lished nationwide  Federal   responsibility  in 


the  field  of  flood  control  through  enactment 
of  the  1936  Flood  Control  Act.  which  started 
a  major  construction  program  that  has  ex- 
tended to  almost  every  river  basin.  At  first 
the  financial  responsibility  for  projecta  was 
to  be  shared  with  the  Statas.  but  they  were 
unable  to  raise  their  share  of  the  funds,  and 
In  1938  the  law  was  amended  to  permit  res- 
ervoir and  channel  Improvement  projects  to 
move  forward  without  any  local  contribution. 
Another  broad  basic  authority  for  Federal 
participation   in    water   resources    Is   In   the 
property  clause  of  the  Constitution  which  au- 
thorizes  Congress  to  take  necessary  action 
to  deal  with  property  owned  by  the  Federal 
government.  In  connection  with  the  public 
lands  acquired  by  the  United  States  In  Its 
territorial  expansion  to  the  west,  early  action 
(toward    their    disposition    was    handled    by 
making   them   available  for  homesteads   for 
people  who  would  develop  the  lands.  West 
of  the  100th  Meridian,  however,  the  arid  cli- 
mate    prevented     successful     homesteading 
without    the    construction    of    major    water 
supply  works.   After  numerous  attempts  at 
settlement  of   the  west   were   unsuccessful, 
the    reclamation    program   for   Irrigation   of 
arid   lands  and   their  settlement  In  family- 
size  farms  evolved  around   the  turn  of  the 
century  with  the  creation  of  the  Federal  Rec- 
lamation   Bureau.    Authority    for    irrigation 
was  explained  as  early  as  1906  to  cover  such 
matters  as  water  supply  for  towns  and  recla- 
mation   projecta    and    the    development    of 
hydro-electric   power.   This   Is   probably   the 
earliest  municipal  water  supply  activity  au- 
thorized by  Congress  and  It  comes  under  the 
original  authority  of  the  property  clauses  or 
the  Constitution. 

Authorization  for  Federal  standards  and 
control  of  water  quality  was  first  exercised 
under  the  commerce  clause  as  an  exercise  of 
Federal  regulatory  authority  over  interstate 
commerce.  The  first  Federal  drinking  water 
standards  were  authorized  under  the  public 
health  legislation  In  1914  as  a  means  of  regu- 
lating the  quality  of  water  used  on  or  de- 
livered to  interstate  railroad  trains. 

Basic  functions  of  water  supply  and  sani- 
tation, however,  were  left  to  the  states  and 
localities.  Major  cities  took  over  earlier  pri- 
vately developed  water  supply  facilities  and 
evolved  the  water  supply  systems  which  are 
presently  one  of  the  modern  wonders  of  the 
world.  When  relationship  of  Improper  sani- 
tation  to  disease  was  recognized,   methods 
of    water   purification   were   developed   that 
resulted   In   the   achievement  of   the  finest 
public  water  supplies  In  the  world.  Provision 
of  municipal  sewerage  and  sewage  treatment 
works  followed,  again  without  any  Involve- 
ment of  the  Federal  government.  In  my  opin- 
ion,   an    unbiased    observer    would    have    to 
agree  that  the  United  States  has  moved  fur- 
ther and  faster  In  the  fields  of  water  sup- 
ply and  sanitation  than  any  other  country  on 
the  face  of  the  globe.  For  this  achievement, 
full  credit  must  be  given  to  the  water  sup- 
ply and  sanitary  engineers,  your  predecessors, 
and  the  far-sighted  municipal  leaders  who 
provided  the  authorization  and  funds  for  the 
necessary  works. 

With  the  near  collapse  of  the  American 
economic  system  in  the  early  1930's.  cities 
and  states  were  hard  pressed  to  meet  their 
needs  for  public  works  of  all  kinds.  Thus 
began  the  first  major  Involvement  of  the 
Federal  government  In  the  water  supply  and 
sewerage  fields.  This  was  limited,  at  this 
time,  however,  to  provision  of  funds  for  pub- 
lic works  projecta  In  order  to  create  Jobs. 

Some  of  the  early  Federal  efTorta  to  aid  In 
the  economic  recovery  were  declared  uncon- 
stitutional, but  subsequent  Federal  efforts 
over  the  next  several  decades  have  been  up- 
held by  the  Supreme  Court  under  the  general 
welfare  clause.  Programs  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  expanded  and  It  became  the 
leading  producer  of  hydroelectlc  power  In 
the  United  States.  Although  this  work  was 
originally  undertaken  under  the  authority  of 
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the  property  clause.  Supreme  Court  decisions 
have  also  upheld  It  as  a  proper  exercise  for 
the  Federal  government  under  the  general 
welfare  clause. 

The  1930's  also  saw  the  creation  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  to  undertake 
comprehensive  development  of  the  water  re- 
sources of  the  Tennessee  River  Basin.  This 
work  was  originally  undertaken  under  the 
defense  clause  of  the  Constitution  since  the 
dams  and  power  plants  were  originally  con- 
structed for  the  purpose  of  munitions  pro- 
duction during  World  War  I. 

Land  and  water  conservation  work  under 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  was  expanding 
during  the  I930's  so  that  Federal  programs 
reached  almost  every  county  In  the  United 
States.  Involvement  of  «o  many  Federal  agen- 
cies In  water  resource  related  programs  neces- 
sitated a  great  deal  of  effort  at  coordination. 
This  was  handled  at  first  through  various 
boards,  commissions,  and  councils  appointed 
by  the  President  which  started  work  which 
was  ultimately  taken  over  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  EfTorta  were  made  during  this 
period  of  expanded  consciousness  of  water 
resources  problems  to  establish  a  Federal  role 
in  the  water  pollution  abatement  field,  but 
the  proposed  legislation  was  vetoed  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 

But  the  rather  quick  progression  from  the 
economically  depressed  1930's  to  the  war 
stimulated  40's  brought  great  expansion  In 
.American  Industry  without  there  being  an 
opportunity  for  necessary  construction  of 
water  supply  and  pollution  abatement  works 
by  the  cities.  Many  of  them  fell  far  behind  In 
achievement  of  their  goals,  first  because  of 
the  scarcity  of  funds,  and  then,  when  funds 
became  available,  becatise  of  the  scarcity  of 
materials  and  manpower. 

A  few  years  after  the  end  of  the  war  a  suc- 
cessful effort  was  made  to  Involve  the  Fed- 
eral government  In  water  pollution  abate- 
ment and  control.  The  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  of  June  30.  1948.  authorized  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  to  prepare  comprehensive 
programs  for  pollution  abatement  In  inter- 
state waters  and  their  tributaries,  to  support 
research  on  treatment  of  Industrial  wastes, 
.Tnd  to  encourage  the  states  In  the  develop- 
ment of  plans  for  pollution  abatement.  Pro- 
cedures for  enforcement  of  pollution  abate- 
ment actions  were  authorized,  and  loan  and 
Erant  programs  to  assist  municipalities  were 
e.stabllshed  under  the  Federal  Security 
Agency,  predecessor  to  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  Last  but 
not  least,  the  act  authorized  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Federal  water  pollution  control 
laboratory,  the  Taft  Center,  at  Cincinnati, 
named  after  one  of  the  principal  sponsors  of 
the  legislation. 

The  program  was  extended  In  1952.  and 
when  It  expired  In  1956,  it  was  replaced  by 
the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Amendments 
of  July  9.  1956.  a  more  comprehensive  act 
which  restated  the  policies  of  the  1948  Act. 
and  substantially  Increased  the  role  of  the 
Federal  Government,  by  Increasing  the  avail- 
ability of  funds  for  research.  Investigation, 
training,  and  Information,  and  by  adding  a 
program  of  grante  to  the  States  for  establish- 
ing measures  for  watar  pollution  control,  and 
a  sewage  treatment  plant  grant  program  to 
assist  the  smaller  municipalities  In  construc- 
tion of  reeded  facilities.  The  demand  for  the 
latter  program  was  so  great  that  It  was  au- 
thorized over  the  objections  of  the  adminis- 
tration then  In  office,  which  sought  unsuc- 
cessfully to  have  the  construction  grant  pro- 
gram transferred  to  the  States,  In  accordance 
with  a  recommendation  made  by  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Affairs. 

Provision  of  water  supply  storage  In  Fed- 
eral reservoirs  under  the  Flood  Control  Act 
began  In  1938.  This  work,  as  well  as  similar 
work  under  the  Federal  Reclamation  Project 
Act  of  1939  had  achieved  such  magnitude 
and  brought  about  such  competitive  actions 
by  the  Federal  agencies  involved  that  the 
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Congress  established  uniform  standards  for 
the  inclusion  of  water  supply  storage  In  Fed- 
eral projects  through  enactment  of  the  Water 
Supply  Act  of  July  3,  1958. 

In    the    1961    amendments    to    the   Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  formal  authorization 
for  storage  for  low-flow  augmentation  was 
provided,  with  safeguards  to  prevent  lis  use 
as  a  substitute  for  sewage  treatment  works. 
The  construction  grant  program  was  doubled 
over  a  three  year  period,  and  the  program 
grante    and    research    authorizations    were 
vastly  Increased,  with  the  authorization  of 
seven  regional  water  pollution  control  lab- 
oratories. Later,   two  water  quality   labora- 
tories were  added.  Possibly  the  most  Impor- 
tant change  In  this  Act  was  the  extension  of 
the  enforcement  procedures  to  make  them 
applicable    to    navigable   waters,   as   well   as 
Interstate   waters   which   were   encompassed 
under  the  previous  Acts.  Under  various  Su- 
preme   Court    decisions    defining    navigable 
waters,  this  vastly  Increased  the  authority  of 
the   United    States    to    take    action    against 
poUutors.  The  1961  Amendments  also  elimi- 
nated the  requirement  for  securing  written 
consent  of  one  of  the  States  Involved  prior 
to    bringing   suit    in    behaU    of    the    United 
States  for  abatement  of  pollution  where  such 
pollution   endangers   the    health   or   welfare 
of    persons   in   a    State   other   than   that   in 
which  the  pollution  originates. 

In  recent  years,  the  pace  of  legislative  ac- 
tivity In  the  field  of  water  pollution  abate- 
ment has  accelerated.  In  the  fall  of  1965. 
after  several  years  of  Intensive  consideration. 
Congress  passed  the  Water  Quality  .Act  of 
1965.  This  act  strengthened  the  Federal  pro- 
grams bv  creating  a  new  agency,  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration,  to 
administer  the  program  under  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  The  state- 
ment of  purpose  In  the  new  act  was  broad- 
ened, calling  for  the  enhancement  of  the 
quality  and  value  of  the  nation's  water  re- 
sources, and  a  new  research  and  demonstra- 
tion program  was  authorized  seeking  new  or 
Improved  methods  of  controlling  discharge  of 
sewage  and  other  waste  from  storm  or  com- 
bined sewers.  The  size  of  the  maximum  grants 
toward  construction  of  sewage  treatment 
plante  was  doubled  again  and  the  total  au- 
thorization was  Increased  by  50  percent  to 
8160  million  annually  for  fiscal  years  1966 
and  1967. 

The  most  controversial  portion  of  the  1965 
Water  Quality  Act  pertained  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  water  quality  standards  by  the 
States  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary. A  deadline  of  June  30,  1967,  was  pro- 
vided lor  filing  of  standards  with  the  Secre- 
tary. A  few  months  after  the  passage  of  this 
act',  the  transfer  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Administration  from  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  the  Department  of  Interior  was  proposed 
by  the  President  and  agreed  to  by  the  Con- 
gress under  the  provisions  of  the  Reorgamza- 
tlon  Act.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  thus 
Issued  the  guidelines  for  the  formulation  of 
water  quality  standards  and  now  Is  responsi- 
ble for  approval  or  renegotiation  of  state- 
proposed  standards.  Possibly  the  most  sig- 
nificant effect  of  the  transfer  is  in  the  ap- 
parent change  in  emphasis  from  public 
health  to  conservation  as  the  major  focus  of 
Federal  water  pollution  control  activity. 

Before  the  deadline  for  the  submis.iion  of 
state  standards  had  been  reached.  Coneress 
passed  the  Clean  Waters  Restoration  Act  of 
1966.  This  act  authorized  grants  to  tii3  states 
for  the  administrative  costs  of  plnnuing 
agencies  involved  in  developing  camprelien- 
sive  pollution  control  and  abatement  plans 
for  entire  river  basins.  The  act  made  sub- 
stantial Increases  In  lesearch  and  cle-.elop- 
ment  programs  including  a  comprehensive 
stu'lv  of  the  eflects  of  pollution  in  tic  estu- 
ariiie  i.ones  of  the  United  States.  Autiicriza- 
tion  for  program  grants  to  states  was  dou- 
bled  to  SIO   nUUion  annually   beginning  in 


1968  and  a  very  substantial  Increase  In  the 
construction  grante  was  made  with  author- 
ization lor  appropriations  of  $450  million  for 
fiscal  year  1968.  $700  mllUon  for  fiscal  year 

1969.  an  even  billion  dollars  for  flscal  year 

1970,  and  one  and  one-quarter  billion  doUara 
for  fiscal  1971,  a  little  over  $3.4  billion  for  the 
4-year  period.  Along  with  this  Increase,  the 
former  upper  limlta  on  the  grante,  which 
made  them  primarily  rttractlve  to  th«  small- 
er municipalities,  were  removed  and  provi- 
sions were  made  for  increasing  the  granta 
to  60  percent  If  the  states  fully  supported 
the  program  under  approved  water  quality 
standards.  With  im  added  10  percent  for 
projecta  that  were  in  conformity  witii  com- 
prehensive metropolitan  area  plans,  the 
legislation  made  po.sslble  Federal  urants  up 
to  55  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  a  project. 

At  the  same  time  the  legislation  m  the  wa- 
ter pollution  field  was  being  enacted.  Con- 
gress was  authorizing  major  Federal  programs 
for  water  resources  research  and  water  re- 
sources planning.  The  Water  Resources  Re- 
search Act  of  July  17,  1964  authorized  re- 
search in  water  resources  problems  to  be 
carried  out  through  water  resources  research 
Institutes  established  at  the  land  grant,  uni- 
versities and  colleges.  The  Water  Resources 
Planning  Act  of  July  22.  1965  provided  for 
comprehensive  planning  for  water  resources 
development  for  all  purposes  to  be  carried 
out  by  Federal-State  River  Basin  Commis- 
sions reporting  to  the  President  throueh  the 
Cabinet  level  Water  Resources  Council.  Both 
acts  oiler  substantial  opportunities  for  Fed- 
eral actlvltv  in  the  water  supply  .iiid  pollu- 
tion abatement  fields  under  the  Federal  wa- 
ter resources  development  programs. 

In  the  omnibus  rivers  and  harbors  and 
flood  control  legUlatlon  enacted  October  27. 
1965.  the  Congress  authorized  the  North 
Eastern  Water  Supply  studies  under  the 
Corps  of  Engineers.  This  calls  for  a  major 
regional  study  of  the  long  range  water  sup- 
ply problems  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  New 
England  regions  of  the  United  States  to  be 
prepared  in  cooperation  with  Federal,  State, 
and  local  agencies.  This  could  be  a  fore- 
runner of  similar  water  supply  studies  In 
other  regions. 

This   quick   summary   of   water   resources 
legislation   should    have    convinced    you    by 
now  that  there  are  many  hands  at  work  on 
Federal    water   resources   programs.    As   you 
continue  your  conmiendable  efforte  to  under- 
stand the  Federal  legislative  program,  you 
will  find  that  the  Congress  has  authorized 
almost  40  separate  agencies  to  undertake  pro- 
grams which  have  some  effect  on  water  re- 
sources. These  are  scattered  through  at  least 
9   cabinet    departmente    .-ind    the    Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  and  there  are  a  num- 
ber  of   Independent   agencies   which   report 
dlrecUy  to  the  President.  If  there  Is  a  ques- 
tion as  to  why  so  many  agencies  became  In- 
volved In  water  resources,  perhaps  It  could 
be  answered  by  pointing  out  that  some  13 
of  the  20  standing  committees  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  11  of  the  16  In  the 
Senate    have    responsibilities    which    led    to 
their  consideration  of  water  resources  legis- 
lation dtu-ing  the  89th  Congress,  1966-67. 

WhUe  most  of  the  water  supply  and  pollu- 
tion abatement  legislation  discussed  here  to- 
day has  emanated  from  the  Public  Works 
Committees  of  the  two  Houses,  major  legis- 
lation on  water  resources  planning  and  water 
resources  research  is  handled  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  Legis- 
lation involving  fish  and  wildlife,  oceanog- 
raphy, inland  waterway  rules,  and  pollution 
of  navigable  vaters  comes  under  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  in 
the  House  and  the  Commerce  Committee  In 
the  Senate.  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  In  the  House  also  exercises  cer- 
tain responsibilities  over  navigable  streams. 
Proposals  involving  water  supply  and  pol- 
lution abatement  in  rural  areas  are  consid- 
ered  by  the   Committee  on  Agriculture  in 
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the  HouM,  and  Agriculture  and  Forertry  In 
the  Senate.  Wben  legislation  on  theM  sub- 
lecta  involvee  InternaUonal  water,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  and  Foreign  Rela- 
tions take  Jurisdiction 

Perennial  proposals  to  grant  rapid  tax 
Mnortlzatlon  or  an  inveetment  credit  for  pol- 
lution abatement  work,  bring  the  Ck)minlt- 
tees  on  Ways  and  Means  In  the  House  and 
Finance  In  the  Senate  into  the  picture.  Oov- 
ernment  Operations  Commltteee  in  both 
Houses  deal  with  Federal  organlzaUon  and  re- 
organization plans  involving  the  '^***'. 'f- 
source  agencle*  and  are  concerned  with  how 
the  program,  are  carried  out.  Some  of  the 
importaxit  reports  In  the  water  pollution 
field  have  come  from  the  Subcomniltt*e  on 
Natural  Resources  and  Power  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 

Help  to  the  cities  through  housing  legisla- 
tion has  provided  loans  and  grant,  for  plan- 
ning and  construction  of  water  supply  and 
sewerage  facilities  This  1*8»?''»"«°  .°°™!' 
under  the  Committees  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency of  both  hoxises. 

Prom  urn*  to  time,  the  Judiciary  Coinm^t- 
tees  also  consider  legislation  having  a  bear- 
ing on  water  resource..  This  oome.  about 
when  there  1.  a  claim  against  the  Unlt^l 
States  or  when  proposals  are  made  for  special 
observanc*.  in  connection  with  water  re- 
sourcea  aetlvltles.  ,„„„,«rf 

Other  committee,  that  w«"^^"»'°^ 
during  the  Wth  Congrew  include  the  Armed 
Service,  and  Science  and  Astronautlc  In  the 
l^Iie  and  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare  in  the 

^L^':  but  not  le^t.  the  ApproprlatJons 
committee,  determine  the  rate  f  J'hlch 
authorized  program,  are  carried  out  through 
provision,  of  fund,  for  all  the  Federal 
Jvgencles  in  the  annual  appropriation  a^cls^ 
•nie  taak  of  the  Appropriation.  Coinmlttee. 
is  M  great,  however,  that  they  have  found  It 
neceMary  to  divide  the  work  among  nu- 
merous subcommittee,  thus  resulUng  »n  «'« 
gr«iter  fragmentation  of  the  ^«ponjflbUUy 
for     Federal      program,     involving     water 

From  this  brief  run-down'  on  the  Con- 
arewlonal  Committee  structure  you  can  see 
rhaTthe  tasK  of  the  water  supply  "^^  w"«; 
pollution  control  professional  organizations 
s  not  an  easy  one  if  they  hope  to  exert 
an  effective  influence  on  Federal  legislation 
m  the  water  resource,  field.  It  !»  »  ro»J°' 
laslc  even  to  keep  track  of  the  myriad  bills 
that  are  Introduced  into  each  Congress,  to 
sav  nothing  of  knowing  which  ones  are  or 
significance  and  how  the  Federal  agencies 
are    handling   the   program,   that   are   now 

under  way.  ^  ^     , 

The  subjects  that  will  be  discussed  during 
the  rest  of  the  day  will  give  you  a  good  start. 
but  only  a  start.  Long  hours  of  intensive 
study  will  be  required  to  prepare  for  the 
exercise  of  a  significant  role  In  the  leg"l»- 
tlve  process.  Of  key  importance  Is  the  de- 
velopment of  a  relationship  with  your  own 
Representatives  and  Senator.  In  Congress. 
Through  them,  arrangement,  can  be  made 
for  effective  presentations  before  the  com- 
mittees involved  with  water  rewsurce.  leg- 
islation. ^      „    . , 

This  overaU  review  of  the  basis  for  Federal 
water  resources  legislation  leaves  many  ques- 
tions unanswered.  Of  particular  Importance 
to  you.  It  would  seem.  Is  the  relation  of  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  efforts  In  this  field. 

Almost  without  exception,  the  preamble  of 
all  major  water  resources  legislation  has  ex- 
pressed the  policy  of  the  Congress  to  recog- 
nize and  preserve  the  rights  of  the  states  in 
the  utilization  and  control  of  their  water 
reMtirces.  Many  of  the  actions  that  have 
been  taken  by  Federal  agencies,  however, 
have  engendered  fears  that  the  Federal  leg- 
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Ulatlon  Is  In  fact  derogating  the  role  of  the 
states  to  such  an  extent  that  they  will  soon 
have  little  to  do  with  water  resource.. 

Our  municipalities  are  hard  pressed  to  deal 
with  their  many  problems,  and  are  looking 
for  financial  assistance  from  any  source  they 
can  get  It  Can  thU  awUtance  be  accepted 
from  the  Federal  government  without  sur- 
rendering the  ability  of  the  cities  to  deal 
with  their  own  problems  in  their  own  way? 

Some  of  the  questions  that  need  answering 
might  be  stated  as  follows:  What  are  the 
overall  objective,  or  goals  of  the  Fedeial 
water  resources  programs?  Why  have  the  pro- 
grams evolved  in  the  way  that  they  have 
with  an  ever-increasing  Federal  role?  What 
Is  the  best  way  to  pay  for  what  must  be 
done  m  the  water  resources  field? 

These  are  not  easy  questions  to  answer. 
Many  engineers  sometimes  dismiss  CongreM 
as  being  highly  Influenced  by  'small  groups 
of  highly  organized  and  highly  vocal  minor- 
ities ••  Is  this  in  fact  a  proper  charge?  What 
should  the  professional  organizations  in  the 
water  supply  and  poUutlon  control  fields  do 
about  It?  Gentlemen.  I  invite  your  considera- 
tion of  these  matters. 


THE  WAR  IN  VIETNAM 


1  For  details  on  this  subject,  see  the  Febru- 
ary 21  issue  for  the  Conoexssionai.  Bxcokd 
page  3713. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  two  items 
relating  to  the  Vietnam  war  printed  in 
the  Record:  One  is  the  bishops'  state- 
ment on  Vietnam,  Issued  by  the  Council 
of  Bishops  of  the  Methodist  Church  and 
the  Board  of  Bishops  of  the  Evangelical 
United  Brethren  Church.  November  16. 
1967;  the  second  is  a  sermon  entitled: 
"Christmas,  War,  and  Christian  Con- 
science." preached  by  Rev.  Laurence 
Byers.  at  the  Westminster  Presbyterian 
Church.  Portland.  Oreg..  on  December 
10.  1967.  ^     .^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

BISHOPS'   STATMIENT  ok   VlXrN*»I   ADOPTK)  BY 

THE  Cotnfcn.  or  Bishops  or  Tire  Methodist 

CHUaCH   AKD  TH«  BOABD  Or  BISHOPS  OP  TH« 

EVANOEUCAL    UNrrro    BaETHRrn    Chtj»ch. 

NOVEMBEB    16.    1987 

We  commend  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America  for  continuing  to  call  for 
negotiations  In  the  Vietnam  war  and  for  hU 
repeatedly  expressed  offers  to  go  anywhere, 
anytime,  to  make  such  talks  poMlble. 

We  are  appalled  by  the  suffering  as  we 
think  of  the  more  than  two  mUUon  refugee. 
in  a  lind  of  only  fourteen  million  people,  the 
tens  of  thousand,  of  wounded  and  disabled 
in  a  land  with  only  primitive  faclUOe.  to 
provide  for  their  care,  and  of  sorrow  and 
heartbreak   In   the   ever   larger   number  of 

homes.  ^       -     »  _,  ,»,. 

We  are  concerned  about  the  effect  or  tpe 
Vietnam  war  In  worsening  the  InternaUonal 
situation  The  survival  of  clvlllBatlon  depends 
on  the  establishment  of  a  climate  of  accept- 
ance and  cooperation  among  world  powers. 
It  is  clear  that  the  resolution  of  the  Vietnam 
war  Is  a  major  prerequisite  If  such  a  cUmate 
is  to  be  esUbllshed.  We  are  confident  that 
the  best  interests  of  all  nations  require  that 
the    escalation    of    the    confUct    be    halted 

quickly. 

At  the  moment,  each  side  Indicate,  the 
poaslWUty  of  action  If  the  other  side  acu 
first.  The  sterile  rounds  of  demand  and 
counter-demand,  accompanied  by  steady  es- 
calaUon  by  the  parties  to  the  conflict,  must 
be  broken  by  fresh  and  creiaUve  acUon  by 
one  of  the  parties.  We  believe  the  United 
State,  should  Uke  this  Initiative. 

We  tirge  that  the  United  States  Implement 
verbal  offers  of  negotiation  with  concrete 
action  Such  action  would  be  designed  to 
safeguard    the    legitimate    Interest,    of    the 


United  States  and  South  Vietnamese  govern- 
menu.  their  armed  force,  and  people.,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  would  provide  the  ut- 
most inducement  to  the  government  of  North 
Vietnam  and  the  National  Uberatlon  Front 
to  come  to  the  negotlaUng  table. 

We  therefore,  propose  that  the  United 
Stated  and  the  South  Vietnamese  gov«n- 
menu  declare  that,  on  a  specified  date,  they 

will— 

1  inltlat*  a  cease  Are.  with  the  mainte- 
nance of  positions  for  the  safeguarding  of 
life  and  order,  and 

a  send  to  a  neutral  place  a  top-level  team 
of  negotiators  to  meet,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  United  Nations  or  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference, with  all  parties  to  the  <"*PUte.  In- 
cluding the  National  Uberatlon  Front.  We 
^lleve  that  the  United  SUtes.  at  the  same 
time    should  affirm  Its  belief  that 

(a)  the  purpose  of  negotiation  should  be 
to  estobUsh  the  right  of  self-determination 
for  the  people  of  South  Vietnam,  and 

(bl  that  the  negotiations  should  consider 
the  phased  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  troops 
and  bases  v?ith  arrangemenu  for  asylum  for 
those  who  may  require  It. 

In  the  spirit  of  ChrUtlan  love  that  bids 
us  bind  up  the  wounds  of  friends  and  en- 
emies alike  we  call  upon  the  nations  to  Join 
in  a  massive  program  of  rehabilitation  and 
economic  development  for  «»•  W"'  »°^»«^- 
tured  lands  of  both  South  and  North 
Vietnam. 


I 
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CHlMmCAS,   WAR,    AND   CHEIBTIAN    CONSCIENCE 

(By  Laurence  P.  Byers.  pastor.  Westminster 
Presbyterian  Church.  Portland.  Oreg..  De- 
cember 10.  19«7) 

•For  every  boot  of  the  trampling  wwrrlor 
in  battle  tumult  and  every  garment  rolled  In 
blood  vrtll  be  burned  as  fuel  for  the  Are.  For 
to  us  a  child  is  bom.  to  us  a  son  »»^Kl»«°  „- 
and  his  name  will  be  called  .  .  the  Prince 
of  Peace"  (Isaiah  9:6.  6.) 

•Then  Herod  ...  In   a   ^"rto"*  'f K« .  ,„ 
killed  all  the  male  children  In  Bethlehem 
and  in  all  that  region  who  were  two  years 
old  or  under  .  .  ."  (Matthew  2: 16f.) 
I 
The   first  New  Testament  Christmas  had 
a  mood  of  oppression  and  tyranny  In  It   and 
the  words  of  the  prophet  Isaiah  announcing 
the  coming  of  the  Messiah  were  linked  to 
•battle    tumult"    and    garments      rolled    in 
blood."  As  it  is  in  our  modem  world,  so  it 
was  in  the  ancient  world.  Pew  were  rich  and 
the  many  were  poor   Few  lived  long  and  th« 
many  dl^  young.  A  few  had  too  much  to 
eat   while   the   majority   were  hungtr   The 
neasants   were   downtrodden,   trampled,   ex- 
ploited. It  was  so  then:  It  Is  still  true  now. 

Thus,  the  conditions  surrounding  the  birth 
of  Jesus  on  that  first  Christmas  were  not  like 
a  maternity  ward  In  a  modem  hospital,  but 
more  like  a  backyard  slum  in  De^olt  or  Watts 
or  Harlem  Joseph  and  Mary  had  travelled  at 
their  own  expense  and  Inconvenience  In  re- 
sponse to  Caesars  government  decree  to  help 
complete  the  Empire's  census  statistics,  in 
the  last  few  days  of  Mary's  pregnancy,  u 
Mary  and  her  baby  had  died  In  a  ditch  be- 
twe«i  Nazareth  and  Bethlehem.  Imperial 
Rome  would  not  have  greatly  cared. 

Furthermore,  when  the  news  was  out  that 
a  child  was  bom  whom  strangers  described 
as  "the  King  of  the  Jews"  Herod  viewed  the 
information  as  a  threat  to  his  own  position. 
So  soldiers  appeared  in  Bethlehem  to  butcher 
all  the  infant  male  babies  tinder  two  years 
of  age  Those  soldiers  had  orders  from  their 
superior  officers,  who  got  their  orders  from 
Herod  To  disobey  those  orders  would  have 
mei-nt  a  military  court  martial,  torture,  and  a 
EOldler's  Ignominious  death.  So  the  sold  ers 
simply  did  their  Job  of  killing,  as  soldiers 
have  always  done.  Even  though  Bethlehem 
was  a  smaU  village  vrtth  perhaps  few  babies, 
the  blood  of  terror  ran  red  In  those  village 
streeU.  The  muflled  sobs  of  broken  families 


sounded  like  the  moans  of  grief  In  Vietnam, 
or  m  our  military  hospitals,  or  across  the 
living   rooms    of   the   United   States    where 
families  must  face  Christmas  with  the  news 
of  a  soldier  son  killed  in  war. 
n 
But  there  was  a  difference  In  the  terror 
of  them  and  now.  Soldiers  had  to  face  their 
victims  at  close  range.  Today  they  can  an- 
nihilate other  soldiers,  or  men.  women,  and 
children   as  civilians  by   pushing  a  button, 
releasing  a  lever,  dropping  a  fire  bomb,  trig- 
gering a  mlssUe.  firing  a  torpedo.  And  mass 
death  rendered  by  mechanical  means  from 
afar  has  the  effect  of  making  murder  less 
reprehensible.   Yet.   what   is   the   difference 
between   throvrtng   a   baby   Into  a  fire,   and 
throwing  fire  upon  a  baby?  We  wotild  not 
think  of  throwing  a  baby  Into  a  fire.  But 
we  throw  fire  upon  babies  from  an  elevation 
of  several  thousand  feet,  and  the  bombardiers 
and  pilots  do  not  have  to  see  the  children 
afterwards.   Those    who   see    them   shudder. 
Mrs     Pauline    Mass    went    to    visit    her    six 
foster  orphan  children  In  Vietnam  and  found 
that  two  of  them  no  longer  had  face..  The 
skin  "had  melted  straight  down  from  the 
head  like  a  sheet,  and  then  congealed  onto 
the  chest— you  couldn't  see  a  neck.  Neither 
boys   had    eyes   left^Just   two   little   holes. 
And  the  mouth,  another  hole.  They  had  to  be 
fed   by   tube"    (Interchurch  News.   August- 
September  1967.  page  5 ) . 

U  you  argue  that  they  had  to  do  that  in 
order  to  destroy  the  Viet  Cong.  that.  In- 
deed was  probably  the  rationale.  But  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  we  should  be  In 
Vietnam  fighting  the  Viet  Cong  U  an  alto- 
gether different  Issue.  Meanwhile.  Dr.  Ira  W. 
Moomaw  a  veteran  agricultural  missionary 
and  expert  on  Par  East  affairs  described 
the  result  of  our  napalm  bombing.  He  said 
"There  could  come  a  time  when  the  survivors 
may  envy  the  dead"  (Op.  clt.  page  3) . 
m 


Now.    a    few   things    must   be   said   with 
candor   First,  I  am  not  overlooking  the  ter- 
rorism of  the  Viet  Cong.  This  last  week  they 
used   flame  throwers   to   destroy  a   govern- 
ment village,  and  they  have  destroyed  many 
other  villages  before  that,  killing  and  maim- 
ing Vietnamese  peasants  who  do  not  sub- 
mit  to   their   political   Ideology   and   horror 
tactics    But  can  we  In  honesty  argue  that 
our  "selecUve  target"  bombing  and  use  of 
napalm    and    "anti-personnel"    bombs    are 
really  more  merciful?  Too  many  reports  have 
now  been  released  by  eye  witness  reporters 
and  returning  soldiers  for  us  to  believe  that 
all  our  bombing  Is  of  bridges,  roadways,  rail- 
yards   and    IndustrUl    war   plants.    Harrison 
Salisbury  wrote  of  his  findings  months  ago 
In  the  New  York  Times.  There  are  now  photo- 
graphs in  the  recent  Issue  of  the  Saturday 
Evening   Post   that   reveal   bombed-out   bi- 
cycle factories,  rice  paddy  dikes,  farmland, 
and  residential  areas  of  Hanoi  and  surround- 
ing  villages    (Dec.    16,    1967.    pages   21-24). 
Doubtless  many  of  these  had  gun  emplace- 
ments  that   were   used   by   Viet   Cong.   But 
m  war  even   civilians  must  try  to  protect 
themselves. 

In  addition  to  this  evidence,  many  have 
reported  that  our  planes  have  bombed  wind- 
mills, grazing  bullocks,  schools,  churches, 
tolling  Catholic  Christians  and  praying 
BuddhUts.  I  do  not  say  these  were  all  in- 
tentionally bombed  since  our  planes  some- 
times must  dump  their  bomb  loads  to  escape 
from  enemy  aircraft.  But  chapter  eight  of 
the  U.S.  Air  Force's  "Fundamentals  of  Aero- 
space Weapons  Systems"  explains  that: 

"A  military  target  Is  any  person,  thing. 
Idea,  entity  or  location  selected  for  destruc- 
tion, inactlvatlon.  or  rendering  nonusablc 
with  weapons  which  wUl  destroy  the  will  or 
ability  of  the  enemy  to  resist." 

Accorxllng  to  many  reporters  In  our  dally 
newspapers,  a  favorite  method  of  flushing 
out  the  enemy  troops  is  the  first  use  High 
Explosive      bombs      and  or      Incendiaries— 


napalm  or  magneslimi— to  force  people  Into 
the  open.  Then  we  drop  anti-personnel 
"guava"  bombs  or  BLU-26/B  or  BLU-36B 
which  scatters  308  steel  balls  per  bomb,  ex- 
ploded by  a  detonator  and  cyclotol.  These 
•guava"  bombs  are  capable  of  maiming  every- 
one within  a  radius  of  fifteen  yards.  Even 
so  David  Schonbrun  In  the  December  16th 
issue  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  described 
the  effectiveness  of  our  air  power  to  halt 
Infiltration  of  the  Viet  Cong  Into  South  Viet- 
nam. He  wrote:  "Bombing  North  Vietnam  Is 
Uke  trying  to  flght  a  swarm  of  mosquitoes 
with  a  sledge  hammer"  (page  44) . 

Meanwhile,  the  Times-Washington  Post 
news  service  stated  on  December  4.  1967  that 
we  have  "now  dropped  more  bombs  on  North 
and  South  Vietnam  than  (we)  dumped  on 
Europe  during  all  of  World  War  II"  (Oregon- 
Ian,  Monday,  December  4.  1967). 

IV 

What  Is  the  cost  to  us  of  such  bombing 
and  warfare?  The  cost  must  first  be  measured 
In  human  lives  lost— both  American  and 
Vietnamese.  Then  we  must  measure  the  cost 
in  the  people  maimed  and  crippled.  Did  you 
see  the  photograph  of  the  Vietnamese  child 
with  both  arms  muUlated?  The  caption 
read-  "I  can  hold  neither  a  dove  nor  a  hawk 
In  my  hands."  Another  photograph  shows  an 
American  G.I.  walking  through  the  meadow 
with  hU  infant  son,  and  the  son  clings  to 
one  of  two  hooks  fitted  to  his  father's  two 
arUficlal  arms. 

Then  the  cost  must  be  measured  In  the 
nervous  disorders,  the  neuroses,  the  mental 
Illnesses,  the  paralyses,  the  scar  tissue,  and 
the  cost  of  permanent  hoepltallzatlou  of  the 
hopelessly  maimed.  Finally,  the  cost  must  be 
measured  In  dollars  spent  for  destruction 
that  we  do  not  spend  for  development.  We 
spend  about  30  billion  a  year  to  feed  and 
outfit  a  military  tapeworm  that  keeps  grow- 
ing larger,  while  Negro  Americans  starve 
in  Mississippi,  and  our  great  metropolitan 
areas  are  Increasingly  tortured  by  poverty, 
riots,  decaying  homes  and  school  systems, 
and  must  struggle  with  floundering  welfare 
programs. 

In  the  face  of  such  appalling  conditions, 
It  Is  not  really  surprUlng  that  so  many  sol- 
diers in  Vietnam  wish  they  were  not  there, 
whUe  so  many  students  here  say  loudly  and 
clearly  they  will  not  go  there.  They  will  go  to 
Jail  instead,  but  would  prefer  a  constructive 
humanitarian  alternative  like  VISTA  or  the 
Peace  Corps,  or  Community  Service. 


tlon  point  a  few  miles  away  for  InterrogaUon. 
The  families  don't  understand  this.  The  Viet 
Cong  fill  their  minds  with  tales  saying  the 
GJ.'s  kill  all  their  men  .  .  .  /so/  .  .  .  they 
watch  In  terror  as  we  burn  their  homes,  per- 
sonal possessions  and  food.  Yes,  we  burn  all 
rice  and  shoot  all  livestock 

•Some  of  the  guys  are  so  careless  I  Today 
a  buddy  of  mine  caUed  out  La  Dal  ("Come 
Here!")  Into  a  hut  and  an  old  man  came  out 
of  the  bomb  shelter.  My  buddy  told  the  old 
man  to  get  away  from  the  hut  and.  since 
we  have  to  move  qvUckly  on  a  sweep.  Just 
threw  a  hand  grenade  Into  the  shelter. 

"As  he  pulled  the  pin.  the  old  man  got 
o-xclted  and  started  Jabbering  and  running 
toward  my  buddy  and  the  hut.  A  O.I..  not 
understanding,  stopped  the  old  man  with  a 
football  tackle  Just  as  my  buddy  threw  the 
grenade  Into  the  shelter  .  .  .  After  he  threw 
It  and  was  running  for  cover,  we  all  heard 
a  baby  crying  from  Inside  the  shelter! 
"There  was  nothing  we  could  do. 
"After  the  explosion,  we  found  the  mother, 
two  children  ages  about  six  and  twelve,  boy 
and  girl,  and  an  almost  newborn  baby.  That 
is  what  the  old  man  was  trying  to  tell  us. 

"The  three  of  us  dragged  out  the  bodies 
onto  the  floor  of  the  hut.  It  was  horrible.  The 
children's  fragile  bodies  were  torn  apart. 
literally  mutilated.  We  looked  at  each  other 
and  burned  the  hut. 

•The  old  man  was  Just  whimpering  In  dis- 
belief outside  the  burning  hut.  We  walked 
away  and  left  him  there.  My  last  look  was: 
old.  old  man  In  ragged,  torn  dirty  clothes 
outside  the  burning  hut.  praying  to  Buddha. 
His  white  hair  was  blowing  in  the  wind  and 
tears  were  rolling  down. 

"Well.  Dad.  you  wanted  to  know  what  Its 
like  here.  Does  this  give  you  an  Idea? 

•YooR  Son." 

Now  notice:  the  letter  does  not  say  that 
the  commander  ordered  the  soldiers  to  kill 
mothers,  children,  and  babies,  but  It  does 
say  that  these  were  killed  In  their  own  homes 
in  the  process  of  waging  war.  In  this  case 
the  killing  was  the  result  of  both  carelessness 
and  fear.  If  not  Intent.  I  am  saying,  then, 
with  this  letter  as  substantiating  evidence, 
that  our  soldiers,  to  do  their  Job.  are  forced 
In  haste  and  danger,  often  against  their  own 
wills,  to  use  the  tactics  of  the  enemy  Viet 
Cong  whom  we  Insist  are  terrorists. 


Second,  this  also  needs  to  be  said  In  can- 
dor: fighting  a  war  against  guerrillas  may 
be  necessary,  but  It  often  means  that  we 
must  use  the  same  terrible  tactics  of  the 
enemy.  A  soldier  son  wrote  home  to  his  par- 
ents in  Akron.  Ohio,  and  his  letter  was  first 
printed  In  the  Beacon  Journal,  later  reprint- 
ed in  the  Interchurch  News  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches.  A  portion  went  like 

this: 

"Deae  Mom  AND  Dad:  Today  we  went  on  a 
mission  and  I'm  not  very  proud  of  myself, 
my  friends,  or  my  country.  We  burned  every 
hut  in  sight!  .  .  .  The  people  were  Incredibly 
poor.  My  unit  burned  and  plundered  their 
meager  possessions  .  .  .  The  huts  here  are 
thatched  palm  leaves.  Each  one  has  a  dried 
mud  bunker  Inside  ...  to  protect  the  fam- 
ilies. Kind  of  like  air  raid  shelters.  My  unit 
Commanders,  however,  chose  to  think  that 
these  bunkers  are  'offensive.'  So  every  hut 
we  find  that  has  a  bunker,  we  are  ordered  to 
burn  to  the  ground. 

"When  the  ten  helicopters  landed  this 
morning  In  the  midst  of  these  huts,  and 
six  men  Jumped  out  of  each  "chopper, "  we 
were  firing  from  the  moment  we  hit  the 
ground.  We  fired  Into  all  the  huts  we  could. 
Then  we  got  "on  line"  and  swept  the  area. 
"It  Is  then  that  we  burn  these  huts  and 
take  all  the  men  old  enough  to  carry  a  weap- 
on and  the  "choppers"  take  them  to  a  coUec- 


Thlrd,  this  with  candor;  Our  foreign  pol- 
icy is  strangely  Inconsistent.  It  was  first 
argued  by  administration  spokesmen  that  we 
would  not  fight  In  Vietnam  except  as  ad- 
visors and  with  career  soldiers.  Then,  after 
further  escalation  our  involvement  was  said 
to  be  for  the  establishment  of  a  democratic 
government  at  the  request  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese. Again  we  expanded  our  fighting  ma- 
chine further  and  now  find  ourselves  there 
with  half  a  million  men  fighting  to  support 
the  Ky  regime  that  offers  the  people  no  basic 
democratic  freedom.  Meanwhile,  many  ob- 
servers have  said  that  eighty  percent  of  the 
Vietnamese  favor  the  government  of  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh.  _  .  ^ 

Still  later  it  was  argued  that  we  are  fight- 
ing in  Vietnam  to  stop  the  spread  of  Com- 
munism over  South  East  Asia.  In  reality, 
all  of  these  reasons  dovetail  and  supply  the 
reason  for  our  troops  being  there.  Yet  It 
appears  that  we  are  only  hardening  Commu- 
nist resistance  to  our  display  of  military 
power  In  any  case,  Industry  and  books,  farm 
tools  and  hospitals,  Irrigation  dams  and 
seeds,  Industrial  advisors  and  school  teachers 
are  all  urgently  needed  to  help  stabilize  a 
shredded  government  caught  In  the  battle 
against  Communism  and  these  we  neglect  In 
the  expansion  of  our  military  might. 

Besides,  If  It  Is  really  Communism  we  are 
determined  to  stop  (despite  the  fact  that, 
when  left  alone.  It  takes  on  more  and  more 
character  of  Capitalism),  then  why  did  we 
loan  a  billion  dollars  to  Marshal  Tito  to  fur- 
ther his  CommunUt  regime  In  YugoslavU? 
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Some  would  reply:  to  create  a  rtXt  between 
Yugoslavia  and  RuseU.  Why  then,  lulng  that 
logic  should  we  not  have  loaned  a  ijllUon 
dollars  to  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  to  create  a  greater 
rift  between  Vietnam  and  China  which  for 
centuries    have    been    dreaded    enemies    of 

each  other? 

And  what  about  stamping  out  Communism 
in  Hungary-  and  Indonesia  and  Italy?  And 
why  do  we  permit  Castro  to  Impose  Com- 
munist rule  on  Cuba,  ninety  miles  off  the 
Florida  coast?  Isn't  It  because  we  believe 
his  form  of  government  will  collapse  under 
Its  own  weight  of  tyranny  and  bungling?  Why 
then  nght  a  civil  war  In  Vietnam.  10.000  mllea 
away.  If  Communist  t>Tanny  and  bungling 
inevitably  sows  the  seeds  of  his  own  internal 
disruption 

Are    there    still    deeper    reasons    for    our 
presence  ihere?  Do  we  tight  In  Vietnam  be- 
cause China  Is  next  to  It.  and  Ru.=8la  is  just 
north  of  China?  International  observers  in- 
sist   that    the   grand-canyon    gulf    that    has 
been    widening   between   China   and   Russia 
is  now  being  narrowed  again  because  we  are 
forcing  the  two  together  by  our  presence  in 
Vietnam.  Is  our  presence  there  needed  to  keep 
China    from    talcing    over    all    of    Southeast 
Asia?  Is  China  using  Ho  as  a  buffer  between 
Itself  and  the  United  States?  What  little  news 
we  have  od  China  seems  Uj  point  to  Its  own 
internal   chabs   and    approximate   civil    war. 
Yet  the  borders  of  Kashmir  and   the  take- 
over in  Tibet  both  clearly  reveal  aggressive 
Chinese  alms  And  Mao  is  a  militant  Marxian 
Communist.   But   are   we   trying   to   provoke 
him  into  a   fight?  Many   wonder.   Yet  who 
knows? 

Meanwhile,  two  further  developments  ap- 
pear Recently  the  Advisory  Council  on  In- 
ter-American Affairs  of  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church  unanimously  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion declaring  that  i  ur  US.  policies,  designed 
to  provide  economic  and  political  develop- 
ment in  Latin  America  .ippear  to  do  the  re- 
verse because  US.  military  aid  supports  -re- 
pressive military  regimes."  "Such  regimes.  ' 
the  Council  declared.  -uUimately  contribute 
to  the  perpetu-itlon  of  injustice"  because 
military  governments  alienate  progressive 
leadership.  While  that  is  going  on  in  Latin 
America.  Russia  la  building  up  her  striking 
power  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Increasing 
the  shipment  of  arms  to  Vietnam.  In  the 
face  of  all  this,  if  our  planes  pursue  the  Viet 
Cong  across  the  China  border,  as  Presbyterian 
ex-president  Elsenhower  recently  recom- 
mended on  television  to  his  American  audi- 
ence, we  may  indeed  find  ourselves  lighting 
a  large-scale  war  not  only  in  China,  but  in 
Laos.  Thailand.  Cambodia  and  Vietnam — 
with  Russia  striking  at  us  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean in  the  arst  phases  of  a  third  World 
War. 
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Now  fourth,  this  with  candor:  There  la  no 
convincing  evidence  that  we  are  winning,  or 
can  win  thla  war  In  Vietnam  until  we  ob- 
literate the  whole  countryside  I  am  qiUte 
sure  we  are  able  to  do  that,  and  moat  of  the 
Vietnamese  know  we  can  do  it.  But  If  we 
do  that,  all  we  will  have  proved  Is  that  we 
are  the  mightiest  power  on  earth.  Yet  Com- 
munism win  still  be  with  us  In  the  world,  fed 
by  human  hunger,  misery,  and  Its  own 
Ideology. 

Therefore,  some  insist  strldenUy  that  we 
should  withdraw  our  troops  immediately. 
Others  Insist  that  we  cannot  pull  out  and 
be  responsible  to  the  people  of  South  East 
Asia.  Some  say  they  depend  upon  us.  Others 
insist  that  they  hate  us.  Some  argue  that 
we  should  turn  the  whole  Issue  over  to  the 
United  Nation*,  but  the  United  Nations  can 
be  caught  in  a  quagmire  of  vetoes.  Mean- 
while, some  insist  that  If  we  continue  down 
our  present  course  the  whole  country  side 
win  be  devastated,  the  majority  of  the  people 
will  be  maimed  or  kUled.  and  the  remaining 
enemy  troops  wiU  drift  across  the  borders 
of  L.\o8  and  Cambodia,  only  to  Jraw  us  into 


a  larger  war  that  wUl  devastate  tho«!  coun- 
tries aa  well.  This  Is  a  staggering  moral  issue. 
Winston  Churchill  once  wrote:  "Never, 
never,  never  believe  any  war  will  be  smooth 
and  easy  ...  the  sUte«nan  who  yields  to 
war  fever  must  realize  that  once  the  signal 
U  given  he  Is  no  longer  the  master  of  policy, 
but  the  slave  of  unforseeable  and  uncontrol- 
lable evenU.  Antiquated  war  office*,  weak, 
incompetent  or  arrogant  commanders,  un- 
tnistworthy  allies.  hosrtUe  neutrals,  malig- 
nant Fortune,  ugly  surprise*,  awful  miscal- 
culations—all take  their  se^U  at  the  Council 
Board  .  .  .  Always  remember,  however  sure 
you  are  that  you  can  easily  win,  that  there 
would  not  be  a  war  If  the  other  man  did  not 
think  he  also  had  a  chance"  (The  Bitter 
Heritage.  Arthur  Schleslnger.  Jr..  ln«de  front 
page  quote). 

Those  words  help  explain  why  so  many 
conflicting  and  protesting  voices  have  so 
little  effect  upon  the  course  of  this  war.  Yet 
the  crescendo  Is  mounUng  as  we  draw  near 
to  Christmas,  not  only  In  demonstrations 
against  the  draft  by  the  young  men  expected 
to  offer  their  lives  In  Vietnam,  but  also  in  the 
words  of  honorable  men  who  believe  In  our 
democratic  government  and  speak  from 
fields  of  education,  science,  and  politics. 

Thus,  articles  have  recently  appeared  in 
the  Post  by  Robert  Kennedy.  Robert  McAffee 
Brown  wrote  his  views  In  Look.  Charles  West 
(Whose  position.  I  think.  Is  better  balanced 
than  most)  wrote  for  Presbyterian  Life. 
Harpers.  Newsweek.  Atlantic  Monthly— all 
typically  middle-class  "establishment""  pub- 
lications, have  featured  sharp  and  differing 
criticism  of  our  present  position  In  Vietnam. 
To  these  voices  are  added  the  dissent  of  Sen- 
ators Morse.  Hatfield.  Kennedy.  McCarthy. 
McOovern.  Oruenlng  and  Pulbrlght.  to 
name  a  few  among  many  who  speak  In  op- 
position to  our  stance  In  Vietnam. 

If  It  Is  argued  that  equal  time  should  be 
given  here  to  those  who  oppose  these  voices. 
I  would  reply  that  these  are  the  minority 
voices  today.  The  administration  has  the 
more  powerful  voice  in  our  mediums  of  com- 
munication. But  add  up  further  the  sUte- 
ments  of  the  National  and  World  Council  of 
Churches,  our  General  A8sembly"s  "Declara- 
tion of  Conscience"  read  from  this  pulpit 
and  lectern  last  summer,  and  consider  the 
messages  of  the  Pope  and  Vatican  II  con- 
cerning world  peace.  They  have  all  tried  to 
suggest  alternatives  to  our  present  policies 
for  the  administration  to  explore.  When  all 
these  voices  and  positions  are  marshalled 
together,  with  the  confilctlng  voices  in  every 
university  and  church  across  this  nation,  it 
Is  apparent  that  no  single  Issue  has  ever  so 
thoroughly  divided  this  nation  as  the  war 
m  Vietnam. 

VIII 

I  cannot  resolve  the  international  con- 
flict or  thread  through  the  prevailing  na- 
tional chaos  to  pose  a  solution.  Even  if  I 
could,  there  Is  no  evidence  to  show  that 
the  opinion  of  a  lonely  preacher  would  be  • 
heeded  In  Washington.  But  It  should  be  the 
preacher"*  privilege  to  Insist  that  peace  Is 
very  much  the  Church's  business;  and  It 
should  be  the  preachers  business  to  preach 
about  It  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 

I  know  a  few  things  the  Church  must  do 
in  wartime.  First,  we  must  pray  .ind  work 
for  peace.  That  means  that  we  .should  sup- 
port the  efforts  of  Church  World  Service  In 
Its  distribution  of  food,  clothing,  and  medi- 
cine to  help  war  ravaged  refugees— wherever 
they  may  be.  And  pray  that  the  time  will 
soon  come  when  some  of  us  can  go  to  Viet- 
nam to  rebuild  the  dikes,  the  churches,  the 
schools  and  villages  we  have  helped  destroy 
by  the  use  made  of  our  taxes  to  underglrd 
our  weapons  and  soldiers  of  war. 

Second,  we  must  cooperate  with  govern- 
ment powers  and  authorities  In  politics  to 
bring  forth  a  climate  for  negotiation  and  the 
establishment  of  peace.  T.iat  means  we 
should  listen  to  and  participate  in  the  de- 


bate around  us  concerning  our  choices  In 
Vietnam  and  the  role  of  the  United  Nations. 
And  we  should  insist  that  the  greater  power 
should  always  take  the  Initiative  for  negotia- 
tion. 

Third  we  must  include  a  ministry  of  com- 
paaHon  to  those  caught  In  the  web  of  evil 
and  bruUUty.  That  means  we  must  help 
soldiers,  and  the  parents,  wives,  and  children 
of  soldiers  to  face  anxiety,  separation,  fear, 
horror,  and  death.  For  soldiers,  in  Christian 
conscience,  may  feel  that  they  must  fight 
in  this  war  to  stem  the  Ude  of  Communist 
tyranny.  We  must  bring  a  message  to  them 
of  Ood"8  comfort  and  forgiveness  linked  to 
the  message  of  God's  Judgment  upon  our 
fony  Within  that  Judgment  we  must  point 
to  the  agape  love  of  Jesus,  the  Christ,  and 
the  power  of  HU  resurrection  to  bring  us 
hope  and  life  beyond  thU  world"8  evil. 

Fourth,  we  must  oppose  the  pretensions 
and  injustices  of  government  whenever  It 
turns  deaf  ears  to  the  voices  of  those  gov- 
erned and  pursues  a  poUcy  that  endangers 
the  whole  human  race.  That  means  that  we 
must  insist,  as  our  Presbyterian  doctrine 
makes  so  clear,  that  "God  alone  Is  Lord  of 
the  conscience""— not  the  nation,  or  the  po- 
lice force,  or  the  local  draft  board.  There- 
fore the  Church  must  include  a  ministry  of 
counsel  to  Conscientious  Objectors  in  addi- 
tion to  soldiers.  These  young  men.  in  most 
cases  are  considered  old  enough  to  fight,  or 
die  or  go  to  Jail,  or  serve  five  years  at  hard 
labor,  but  they  are  not  old  enough  to  vote 
against  an  undeclared  war! 

Conscientious  Objectors  under  our  govern- 
ment should  be  continued  the  right  to  re- 
fuse to  fight  In  wars  In  general,  and  given 
the  added  right  to  refuse  to  fight  In  this 
war  in  particular,  since  to  do  so  links  them, 
against  their  conscience,  with  terrorism 
Many  young  men  insist  that  the  Nurembere 
Trials  proved  that  individuals  are  responsible 
if  they  participate  in  war  crimes,  despite 
the  orders  of  their  military  commanders  to 
do  so.  and  thus  there  may  appear  more  Con- 
scientious Objectors  to  this  war  in  Vietnam 
than  In  any  war  we  have  known. 


However,  the  agony  of  conscience  In  war 
must  be  Individually  faced.  I  pray  that  those 
who  face  It  may  find  here  a  ministry  of  com- 
passion and  counsel.  If  the  war  continues  to 
escalate,  the  day  may  be  soon  upon  us  when 
both  soldiers  and  Conscientious  Objectors 
will  seek  sanctuary  here.  If  they  do.  may  they 
learn  that  Christmas  Joy  Is  to  help  relieve 
the  grief  and  agony  of  a  broken  world.  Be- 
yond the  glow  of  a  parachute  fiare  is  the 
star  in  the  Christmas  sky.  pointing  us  to  the 
Messiah  bom  Into  a  world  of  "tramping  war- 
riors In  batUe  ttimult"' — and  bom  as  the 
""Prince  of  Peace." 

Beyond  the  rattle  of  machine  gun  fire,  and 
the  chop  chop  of  descending  helicopter  blades 
hovering  over  the  wounded  U  a  windswept 
hUl  called  Calvary.  There  soldiers,  under  or- 
ders drove  a  spear  Into  limp  flesh  hanging 
from  nails,  like  a  man  with  open  wounds 
suspended  from  barbed  wire.  If  the  televised 
agony  of  all  that  comes  into  our  living 
rooms  beside  tinsel  and  Christmas  tree  lights, 
try  to  remember  that  the  angers  song  was 
for  such  a  world  as  this:  "peace  on  earth  to 
men  of  goodwill.'"  If  that  peace  never  comes 
due  to  human  foUy.  then  remember  that 
Christ  Himself  Is  our  peace,  and  after  Cal- 
vary came  the  dawn  of  eternal  life  on  Easter 
morn,  and  the  comfort  of  the  Holy  Spirit 


REDS  MAKE  USE  OF  DOVES'  TALK 
Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  written  by  Lt.  Gen. 
Ira  C.  Eaker.  an  experienced  and  out- 
stending  retired  Air  Force  officer,  and 
published  in  the  March  13.  1968.  issue  of 
the  Army.  Navy  and  Air  Force  Times. 


I  am  most  impressed  by  General 
Baker's  candid  evaluation  and  recom- 
mend it  to  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

REDS  Maki  Usi  or  DovKS-  Talk 
(By  Lt.  Gen.  Ira  C.  Baker.  USAF,  retired) 
The  campaign  in  the  United  States  to 
have  us  puU  our  forces  out  of  Vietnam  and 
abandon  Southeast  Asia  to  the  Communists 
has  taken  a  curious  turn.  The  advocates  of 
that  policy  are  now  saying  we  cant  win 
and  after  all.  the  South  Vietnamese  are  not 
worth  the  effort,  their  people  are  uncon- 
cerned and  apathetic,  their  leaders  are  cor- 
rupt and  inefficient  and  their  new  govern- 
ment has  not  accomplished  the  needed  so- 
cial reforms.  , 

While  I  was  In  Vietnam  for  a  few  weeks 
late  last  year  I  saw  no  evidence  to  support 
these  charges.  What  Is  much  more  signifi- 
cant not  one  of  the  U.S.  military  or  civilian 
leaders  on  duty  there  held  any  such  notions. 
The  tragedy  Is  that  this  campaign  to  dis- 
credit our  allies  can  do  Irreparable  harm  to 
our  joint  effort.  Can  anyone  doubt  that  we 
are  now  engaged  In  a  Joint  enterprise  with 
the  South  Vietnamese?  I  never  saw  any  part- 
nership prosper  when  one  of  the  partners 
began  to  attack  and  vilify  the  other. 

One  Southeast  Afllan.  a  civilian  govern- 
ment  official  educated  at  Oxford,  said  to  me. 
"Wben  one  of  your  senators  makes  a  speech 
harshly  and  unfairly  criticizing  our  peoplf; 
our  leaders  and  our  government,  we  hear  t 
on  Hanoi  radio  the  next  night.  Some  of  your 
leaders  are.  unwittingly  I  hope,  providing 
the  Reds  vrtth  much  of  their  most  effective 

wimt  would  have  been  the  effect  here  In 
1776  If  Lafayette,  Rochambeau  and  Kosci- 
uszko— Europeans  who  came  to  help  us  win 
our  freedom-had  called  Washington  and 
our  other  leaders  crooks  and  incompetents? 
A  middle-class  South  Vietnamese  civilian 
educated  in  the  United  States  had  this  to 
sav  -We  often  read  a  remark  from  some  oi 
your  politicians  saying  that  President  Thleu 
and  Vice  President  Ky  were  elected  by  only 
37%  of  our  voters,  leaving  the  obvious  as- 
sumption that  they  were  ari  unpopular 
choice  Your  President  Kennedy.  I  under- 
stand was  elected  by  less  than  28'-.  of  your 
voters.  Only  55  ^  of  your  eligible  voters  went 
to  the  polls",  and  only  slightly  more  than  half 
of  them  voted  for  Kennedy.  Right?" 

It  is  now  being  said  snldely  that  the  Viet 
Cong  Tet  atrocities  demonstrated  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  government  cannot  keep 
the  peace,  even  with  our  help.  Let's  examine 
the  validity  and  fairness  of  that.  In  South 
Vietnam.  14  million  people  have  not  been 
able  to  prevent  crimes  by  some  50.000  Viet 
cone  and  90.000  armed  Intruders  from  the 
North  Here  In  the  United  States.  200  minion 
people  cannot  prevent  1  million  criminals 
from  committing  murders  and  robberies  in 
every  city  In  the  country. 

I  think  It  Is  significant  that  of  all  the 
homeless,  harried  refugees  from  the  recent 
battles,  none  has  gone  North  to  Hanoi  or 
fled  to  Viet  Cong  sanctuaries. 

Instead,  all  have  sought  the  protection  of 
South  Vietnamese  or  U.S.  forces. 

Those  who  suggest  that  the  Viet  Cong  be 
admitted  to  the  government  of  South  Viet- 
nam are  apparently  unaware,  despite  the 
overwhelming  evidence  to  the  contrair.  that 
the  Viet  Cong  are  criminals.  Putting  them  In 
the  government  would  be  comparable  to  g  y- 
mg  criminals  representation  on  all  our  city 
police  forces  or  granting  seats  in  Congress  to 
the  Cosa  Nostra. 

Middle-class,  educated,  professional  men 
and  women  in  Southeast  Asia  believe  that  it 
Is  unfair  to  expect  them,  with  a  new  consti- 
tution and  a  recently-elected  president,  to 
achieve  social  reforms  which  we  have  only 
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lately  accomplished  under  a  system  of  gov- 
ernment more  than  175  years  old. 

Responsible,  intelligent  U.S.  citizens,  who 
want  to  see  us  achieve  our  objectives  in  Viet- 
nam, can  help  to  stem  and  counteract  this 
irresponsible,  senseless  campaign  to  dis- 
credit our  allies  in  Southeast  Asia,  which 
encourages  the  enemy,  prolongs  the  war  and 
Increases  our  casualties. 


EAST-WEST  TRADE 


Mr  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  Con- 
gress is  now  on  record  in  opposition  to 
East-West  trade.  The  votes  came  on  the 
bill  to  extend  the  lending  authority  ol 
the  Export-Import  Bank. 

Unfortunately,  this  opposition  conies 
at  a  time  when  the  solidarity  of  the  Com- 
munist bloc  is  crackins.  The  members 
athered  in  Budapest  recently  evidenced 
the      msarray.   The   Eastern   European 
countries  have  instituted  broad  economic 
reforms  in  the  expectation  that  increased 
rade     possibilities     will     help     them 
strengthen  their  economic  independence^ 
We  .should  be  encouraging  trade  witti 
these  nations,  but  the  advantages  to  be 
Gained   from  East-West  trade   are  re- 
fnoved  from  the  realm  of  Possibility  .'hen 
one  of  the  chief  sources  of  financing 
such  trade-the  Eximbank-is  prohibrted 
from  engaging  in  transactions  with  Com 
munist  countries. 

What  have  we  really  done  by  voting 
agSst  East-west  trade?  While  we  a^e 
patting  ourselves  on  the  back  for  strik- 
Tng"  blow  at  communism,  we  have  ac- 
tually helped  the  Stalinist-type  e^inents 
in  Communist  nations  who  are  opposed 
S  anTcontact  with  the  West  Preferring 
instead  to  intensify  the  cold  war.  Oui 
"blow"  at  communism  denies  American 
business  opportunities  and  markets  at 
a  time  when  increasing  exports  is  crucial 
to  our  balance  of  payments. 

We  are  denying  trade  opportunities  for 
Eastern  European  nations  which  could 
assist  them  to  break  away  from  mono- 
Uthic  economic  control  by  Russia.  We  are 
denying  chances  for  Eastern  European 
feaders  to  assert  nationaUstic  prefer- 
ences  We  are  denying  chances  to  en- 
courage all  Communist  nations  to  supply 
consumer  products.  „„i,po 

Our  "blow"  at  communism  only  maKes 
us  appear  silly  in  the  eyes  of  Em^Pfans^ 
I  ask— how  can  any  nation  which  has 
been  built  by  the  strength  of  its  economic 
system  wear  blinders  when  it  has  an 
opSunity  to  build  economic  ties 
thmughout  the  worid?  An  uneasy  worid 
can  only  benefit  from  peaceful  and  stabi- 
Suijcontacts  through  trade.  I  deplore 
any  acSn  by  Congress  which  makes 
more  difficult  such  economic  ties 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  em 
torial  entitled  "Some  Cracks  in  the  Com- 
mulrBloc."  published  in  the  IVUnne- 
apolis  Tribune  of  February  26.  1968.  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  foUqws: 

SOME    CRACKS    IN    THE    COMMtJNIST    BLOC 

Inadvertently  the  United  States  is  helping 
to  convert  the  economic  aspect  "^  Eastern 
European  communism  into  something  sus- 
piciously similar  to  capitalism.  Pres  dent 
johnson"s  endorsement  in  1966  of  "buUdlng 
bridges'  to  the  Communist  world  was  ac- 


knowledged by  a  proposal  In  Coiagress  for 
relaxed  restrictions  on  East-West  trade,  but 
no  action  was  taken  then  or  In  1967,  and  none 
is  expected  this  year. 

Ironically,  many  Western  Europeans  felt 
this  to  be  a  go-ahead,  and  their  trade  with 
the  East,  already  growing  steadily,  acceler- 
ated in  the  past  two  years.  The  East  Euro- 
neans.  in  turn,  have  initiated  broad  economic 
reforms.  Most  countries,  for  example,  have 
adopted  the  distinctly  non-Communist  rule 
of  permitting  profit-making  plants  to  retain 
up  to  60  per  cent  of  their  foreign  exchange 
earnings  as  a  competitive  Incentive. 

Politically  as  well  as  economically,  the 
evidence  points  to  the  growing  independence 
of  what  used  to  be  known  as  Communist-bloc 
countries.  Least  conforming  has  been  Ro- 
mania, which  shocked  the  Soviets  last  year 
by  refusing  to  go  along  with  the  Communist 
condemnation  of  Israel  and  support  for  the 

Arab  states.  

In  the  spring,  while  incidents  along  the 
Syrian  border  brought  Soviet  denunciations 
of  Zionist  aggression.""  a  top-level  Israeli 
delegation  accepted  a  Romanian  Invitation  to 
Bucharest,  where  they  successfully  completed 
a  commercial  treaty.  Even  after  the  June  war. 
Romania  refused  to  change  Its  stand.  In 
December  a  new.  expanded  agreemeiit  was 
negotiated,  this  time  in  Israel— not  In  Tel 
Aviv  but  in  Jerusalem,  where  the  political 
significance  of  Romanian  recognition  of 
Israeli  claims  could  not  be  missed. 

Such  events  illustrate  the  changing  nature 
of  the  Cold  War  and  the  ability  of  other  na- 
tions to  exploit  the  opportunities  those 
changes  offer.  PoUtlcal  realities  of  American 
preoccupation  with  Vietnam  probably  pre- 
vent similar  bridge-building"  from  this 
country  now.  Our  hope  is  that  those  congress- 
men  who  recognize  the  changing  nature  of 
the  Communist  "bloc""  will  eventually  per- 
suade their  colleagues  that  the  United  States 
should  Join  the  rest  of  the  West  In  expanded 
trade  with  the  East. 


PRESIDENT    JOHNSON    REAFFIRMS 
AMERICA'S       COMMITMENT       TO 
SOUND  CONSERVATION  POLICIES 
Mr  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  in  his  environ- 
mental improvement  message  last  Fri- 
day reaffirmed  our  Nation's  high  esteem 
for  'the  natural  values  of  the  environ- 
ment    The    preservation    of     natures 
beauty  and  order  for  recreational  and 
esthetic  enjoyment  is  in  the  best  tradi- 
tion of  our  stewardship  of  this  land. 
More  recently,  we  have  come  to  recog- 
nize the  great  value  of  scientific  obser- 
vations and  engineering  to  help  correct 
inadvertent  abuses  of  our  natural  herit- 
age   And  we  now  have  available  new 
opportunities  to  protect  the  land,  air  and 
water  for  many  previously  mcompatibie 

These  problems  and  opportunities  do 
not  stop  at  the  seacoast.  We  have  learned 
that  untampered  wetlands  or  coastal 
lands  and  waters,  for  example,  are  in 
many  cases  highly  productive— yielding 
substantial  quantities  of  shellfish,  with 
commercial  values  exceeding  that  of  our 
most  fertUe  farmland.  Conservation 
means  not  only  an  end  to  waste  re- 
sources, but  the  reclamation  of  natural 
wealth.  And  our  responsibility  to  our 
chUdren's  children  provides  a  moral  di- 
mension to  these  efforts. 

Two  years  ago  the  Congress  took  the 
initiative  to  enunciate  a  policy  to  uti- 
lize more  effectively  the  seas  around  us— 
including  inshore  waters  over  the  Con- 
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tlnental  Shelf,  the  ocean  deeps,  and  the 
Inland  seas  formed  by  the  Great  Lakes. 
Enactment  of  Public  Law  89-454  was 
an  expression  of  the  conservationist  phi- 
losophy at  its  best.  It  looks  to  preserva- 
tion of  marine  resources  for  constructive 
use  by  mankind. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  President's  mes- 
sage underlines  the  promise  of  the  sea. 
the  inshore  waters  and  Its  resources,  and 
the  determination  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  Intensify  Its  efforts  to  study 
and  to  utilize  the  sea.  This  Is  particularly 
slgnliacant  for  the  SUte  of  Maine. 

The  President  spoke  highly  In  the  mes- 
sage of  the  National  Sea  Grant  College 
and  Program  Act  as  a  'new  partnership 
between  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  Nation's  universities  which  will 
prepare  men  and  women  for  careers  In 
the  Marine  Sciences."  Skilled  Ulented 
manpower  Is  essential  to  progress  In  our 
future  study  and  use  of  the  sea.  The 
President's  recommendation  of  $6  mil- 
lion for  the  sea  grant  program  for  fiscal 
year  1969  Is  a  modest  program  for  con- 
tinuation of  new  university  activities  be- 
ing begun.  In  fiscal  year  1969.  This  in- 
vestment supports  our  Institutions  of 
higher  education,  opens  fresh  opportuni- 
ties to  our  young  people,  and  plants  the 
seeds  for  realizing  the  great  potential 
benefits  from  the  sea.  We  should  be  do- 
ing far  more  than  this.  If  the  demands 
of  our  military  commitments  were  not  so 
overriding. 

I  congratulate  the  President  on  his 
vision  and  his  initiative.  The  deep  ocean 
is  the  final  geographic  frontier  for  ex- 
ploration on  our  planet.  He  sounds  a 
challenging  and  exciting  call  when  he 
announces  our  Intent  to  seek  with  other 
nations  to  launch  an  international  dec- 
ade of  ocean  exploration  for  the  1970's. 
He  rightly  characterizes  this  as  a  "his- 
toric and  unprecedented  adventure."  The 
long-range  benefits  from  tapping  the 
ocean's  resources — In  magnitudes  not 
now  known — are  reason  enough  for  a 
partnership  among  all  the  nations  bor- 
dering the  oceans  to  initiate  their  ex- 
ploration. But  the  opportunity  offered 
by  a  decade  of  ocean  exploration  is  not 
limited  to  national  advantages.  It  is 
above  all  a  spiritual  challenge  to  modern 
man  to  explore  fully  his  environment. 
The  self-discipline  to  master  the  envi- 
ronment without  despoiling  it:  to  pre- 
serve and  even  occasionally  to  enhance 
nature  for  her  joint  occupancy — that  Is 
the  moral  imperative  before  us. 


APL-CIO  STATEMENT  ON 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  at  its  re- 
cent convention  at  Bal  Harbour.  Fla..  the 
executive  council  of  the  AFL-CIO  issued 
a  forward-looking  statement  on  educa- 
tion. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

&r.\TEMl:NT  BT  THE  AFtr-CIO  ExecxTTiv*  COCN- 

cn,  ON  Edwcation,  Bal  HASBOum,  Pla.,  Fes- 

RUART  20.  1968 

Pew  achlevementa  of  the  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  Administrations  have  been  as  Im- 
portant or  loTifc  lasting  In  their  effect  .is  the 
broad   range  at  educutlonal  legislation  en- 


acted by  the  Congr«M.  The  entire  span  of 
educational  services  from  pre-school  pro- 
grama  to  college  and  adult  education  pro- 
grams have  been  strengthened  by  the  federal 
government's  new  commitment  to  share  in 
the  Onanclal  support  of  education.  President 
Johnson  quite  properly  described  the  Bflth 
Congress  as  one  that  would  go  down  In  his- 
tory as  the  "Educational  Congress." 

In  his  education  message  to  the  90th  Con- 
gress, on  February  5.  1968,  the  President  ex- 
pressed his  belief  that  the  mld-1960'B  "will 
be  remembered  as  a  time  of  tinprecedented 
achievement  In  American  education."  The 
APL-CIO  shares  this  view,  even  as  It  recog- 
nizes that  staggering  problems  stlU  remain 
and  that  what  has  been  accomplished  must 
be  regarded  only  as  a  beginning. 

In  many  regards,  however,  the  APL-CIO 
would  RO  further  than  the  President's  pro- 
posals. We  urge  Congress  to  take  the  message 
as  the  starting  point  for  a  legislation  pro- 
gram rather  than  as  the  outer  limits  of  one. 
Particularly  In  the  field  of  higher  educa- 
tion there  Is  need  for  going  far  beyond  the 
Administration  recommendations.  The  pro- 
posed cut  of  more  than  tSOO  million  In  funds 
for  construction  of  new  facilities  for  higher 
education  will  mean  that  thousands  of  young 
people  who  stand  ready  for  higher  education 
will  be  denied  It  by  simple  lack  of  space.  Stu- 
dent aid  programs  will  be  of  little  help  If 
there  Is  no  room  for  the  students  In  the  na- 
tion's colleges  and  universities.  The  API^^IO 
believes  that  the  proposed  cuts  In  construc- 
tion funds  should  be  restored  In  addition  to 
an  Increased  student  aid  program. 

The  Administration  proposed  to  Increase 
available  student  loans  through  the  method 
of  subsidized  and  gviaranteed  private  loans. 
So  far  this  method  has  been  tried  and  the  re- 
sults have  not  been  promising.  Banks  have 
been  reluctant  to  lend  money  at  reasonable 
rates.  To  encourage  them,  the  Administration 
proposes  to  make  the  loans  more  attractive 
by  giving  the  lender  a  service  fee  of  up  to  $35 
for  each  loan.  Rather  than  making  student 
loans  more  profitable  to  the  banks.  Congress 
should,  m  the  view  of  the  APL-CIO.  return 
to  the  principle  of  government  loans  such 
as  have  been  available  on  a  limited  basis 
through  the  National  Defense  Education  Act. 
Government  loans  are  surer  to  get  to  the  stu- 
dent who  needs  them,  and  they  are  less  ex- 
pensive In  the  long  run  than  the  guaranteed 
private  loan  plan. 

The  Administration  proposes  a  $40  mUllon 
Increase  In  Headstart  funds,  but  most  of  this 
Is  for  follow  up  programs.  Headstart  Is  stlU 
much  too  limited.  It  needs  to  be  expanded 
and  placed  on  a  year  around  basis.  To  do 
this  win  require  far  more  federal  support 
than  la  envisioned  at  the  federal  level. 

The  APL-CIO  welcomes  the  changes  rec- 
ommended by  the  President  In  vocational 
education.  More  than  one-half  of  the  yotmg 
men  and  women  who  graduate  from  high 
school  every  year  do  not  go  to  college.  In  ad- 
dition, three  out  of  every  ten  students  fall 
to  complete  high  school. 

Three-fourths  of  the  graduating  class  of 
1966  found  employment  by  the  fall  of  1965 
but  less  than  one-half  of  those  who  dropped 
out  of  school  during  the  school  year  1964-66 
were  able  to  get  jobs.  It  Is  obvious  that  edu- 
cation and  training  are  essential  factors  that 
Increase  the  earning  power  of  the  Individual 
and  thus,  his  purchasing  power — the  princi- 
pal bridge  to  full  employment. 

Vocational  education  must  prepare  every 
boy  and  girl  who  does  not  go  to  college  with 
the  necessary  skills  to  obtain  and  hold  a  Job. 
The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  has 
provided  our  schools  with  new  and  modern 
tools  to  relate  training  and  vocational  edu- 
cation to  the  realistic  needs  of-  the  labor 
market.  A  National  Advisory  Council  on  Vo- 
cational Education,  established  by  the  Aot 
and  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  Just  completed  an 
evaluation  of  the  status  of  vocational  educa- 
tion   The   Council   came  to  the  conclusion 


that  "the  promise  of  the  Act  has  not  been 
rsallsed."  We  In  lbs  AFL-CIO  concur  with 
that  evaluation. 

We  beUeve  that  Innovative  programs,  sep- 
arately funded,  must  be  encouraged  to  carry 
out  the  purpose  of  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  1963.  Work-study  programs  that  com- 
bine education,  training,  work  experience  as 
weU  as  Income  opportunities  must  become 
an  Integrated  part  of  our  overall  vocational 
education  system.  In  addition,  residential 
schools  should  be  constructed  and  operated 
to  provide  training  opportunltlee  away  from 
an  unfavorable  home  environment.  Specific 
funds  must  be  earmarked  for  the  vocational 
education  of  persons  with  educational,  social 
and  economic  handicaps. 

The  APL-CIO  strongly  supports  greater 
flexibility  In  federal  matching  grante  to  the 
states  Innovation  projects,  work-study  pro- 
grams and  residential  schools  and  programs 
for  the  socially  and  economically  disabled 
require  the  federal  government  to  assume  a 
much  larger  portion  of  the  costs  than  pres- 
enUy  provided  by  the  60-60  matching  base 
In  the  law.  To  carry  out  the  programs  that 
are  urgently  needed  now  requires  a  much 
higher  appropriation  of  funds  than  la  pres- 
ently authorized  In  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  1963. 

No  sounder  Investment  can  be  made  by 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  than  an  In- 
vestment m  their  own  children's  economic 
future  In  his  message,  the  President  re- 
minded us  that  "many  of  our  urgent  educa- 
tional programs  which  directly  affect  the 
young  peop'.c  of  America  cannot  be  deferred." 
He  concluded  that  "the  cost — the  human 
cost — of  delay  Is  Intolerable." 

The  adult  programs  described  In  the  Pres- 
ident's mcKsaee.  like  those  for  younger  stu- 
dents, move  In  the  right  direction  but  at  far 
too  .slow  a  pace.  Considering  the  fact  that 
there  are  23  million  adults  who  have  not 
completed  the  eighth  grade,  a  program  which 
reached  only  330.000  of  them  last  year  Is 
hardly  a  cause  for  rejoicing.  Expanded  pro- 
grams, adequately  funded  and  administered 
by  the  states  are  clearly  needed 

Organized  labor  ha.'i  long  recited  the  need 
for  a  federally  supported  university  labor 
extension  program.  Those  extension  services 
which  are  now  in  existence  make  a  great 
contribution  to  labor  education.  They  need 
to  be  greatly  expanded  to  meet  the  needs 
of  unions.  This  expansion  will  not  coms  about 
without  federal  support. 

The  APL-CIO  believes  that  federal  funds 
should  be  provided  for  training  and  educa- 
tion of  union  members,  stewards  and  officers 
In  the  same  way  as  federal  grants  are  made 
available  to  farmers  and  business. 

Universities  across  the  nation  have  mani- 
fested a  genuine  Interest  in  servicing  the 
needs  of  labor  through  the  expansion  of 
meaningful  labor  education  programs.  We. 
therefore,  urge  the  Congress  to  give  affirma- 
tive consideration  to  supplementary  aid  In 
this  area. 

•  In  assessing  our  national  priorities,  we 
need  to  maintain  a  keen  awareness  that 
everywhere  across  the  nation  the  urban  crisis 
continues  to  be  America's  greatest  domestic 
problem.  In  responding  to  that  crisis  there 
Is  no  more  essential  tool  than  quality  edu- 
cation at  every  level  for  all.  Much  of  the  un- 
rest In  our  cities  can  be  related  to  the  hope- 
lessness manifested  by  those  who  cannot  see 
any  substantive  Improvement  In  the  quality 
of  education  in  ox'.r  Inner  city  schools.  In  our 
view,  the  rate  of  Improvement  Is  still  too 
slow  and  falls  to  meet  the  urgency  of  our 
times. 

Where  progress  has  beeen  made,  quite  of- 
ten it  has  been  obscured  by  rapid  movement 
from  rural  areas  to  the  Inner  city.  Attention 
to  the  quality  of  education  In  the  rural  areas 
therefore  should  be  stepped  up  In  the  light 
of  these  develooments. 

To  pTectivelv  address  ourselves  to  this  to- 
tal  prob'er.i.   high   priority  srould   be  given 
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to  the  expansion  of  programs  which  com- 
pensate for  the  years  of  decay,  discrimination 
and  apathy  experienced  by  those  who  dwell 
in  the  ghettos  of  our  cities.  We  believe  that 
meaningful  efforts  In  this  direction  will  ul- 
timately give  rise  to  new  hope  to  those  who 
have  long  since  given  up. 
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COMMISSION  ON  HEALTH  SCIENCE 
AND  SOCIETY 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I 
recently  Introduced  a  Joint  resolution 
calling  for  the  creation  of  a  Commission 
on  Health  Science  and  Society  to  study 
some  of  the  social  and  ethical  implica- 
tions of  the  recent  medical  break- 
throughs, including  heart  transplants. 

The  University  of  Mirmesota  has 
pioneered  in  the  development  of  the 
techniques  and  Information  needed  in  Its 
animal  research  program,  thereby  pav- 
ing the  way  for  some  of  the  recent  break- 
throughs. The  university  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  training  of  many  of  the 
outstanding  surgeons  responsible  for  the 
recent  heart  transplant  operations.  In 
addition,  many  in  the  university  have 
been  Involved  in  research  and  develop- 
ment In  related  areas. 

Dr.  Jesse  E.  Edwards,  president  of  the 
American  Heart  Association  and  profes- 
sor of  pathology  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  Is  a  leader  in  the  field  of 
medical  research  who  is  well  aware  of  the 
ethical  and  moral  Implications  of  the 
health  sciences. 

In  a  recent  statement  to  the  University 
of  Minnesota's  Minnesota  Dally,  he 
discussed  the  need  for  establishment  of 
a  committee  to  consider  the  ethical  prob- 
lems of  transplants  and  other  medical 

practices.  ...,.*   T^ 

I    ask   unanimous   consent   that   ur. 

Edwards'      illuminating      remarks      be 

printed  In  the  Recoid. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 

were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 


Heart  Association  Ptxsmzni  Probes  Trans- 
plant Ethics 
(By  George  Mltcbell) 
Human  heart  transplants  Involve  serious 
ethical    problems.    Dr.    Jessie    E.    Edwards 
president  of  the  American  Heart  Assn.  and 
professor  of  pathology,  said  Tueeday. 

The  American  Heart  Assn.  approved  the 
establishment  of  a  committee  on  the  ethical 
problems  of  tranaplante  and  other  medical 
practices  In  the  middle  of  January.  Edwards 
said  He  said  that  In  addition  to  doctors  It 
win  include  members  of  the  clergy,  the  legal 
profession,  and  the  Judiciary  and  wUl  cut 
across  social  and  racial  lines. 

"It  will  address  Itself  to  the  subject  of 
transplants  both  from  the  view  of  the  recip- 
ient and  the  donor."  he  said,  "and  It  will 
evaluate  the  definitions  of  life  and  death 
.ind  the  issue  of  who  Is  logically  responsible 

for  the  disposition  of  the  organs."    

Edwards  called  heart  transplante  clinical 
trials  "  "You  have  to  stert  somewhere."  he 
said  "It  was  the  same  for  the  first  open- 
heart  operation.  It  had  been  tried  on  dogs, 
but  would  It  work  on  man?  You  didn't  know^ 
We  have  to  accept  this  as  a  fact  of  life,  it 
has  to  be  done.  The  day  has  to  come  when 
Fomebody  Is  the  first  person  to  whom  Its 

done."  .  J  V. 

Asked  If  an  ethical  problem  Is  presented  by 
a  physician's  InabUlty  to  accurately  Predict 
a  heart  patient's  longevity.  Edwards  replied 
that  "a  patient  can  get  In  a  state  verging  on 


the  unconscious  and  experienced  people  can 
often  be  right  U»  concluding  that  the  end 

Is  not  far  away."  ^,-„„,. 

He  agreed,  however,  that  It  U  very  difficult 

to  predict  how  much  longer  a  heart  patient 

may  live.  , 

A  team  of  doctors  wanting  to  perform  a 
transplant  should  not  be  the  ones  to  decide 
how  much  longer  a  patient  has  to  live,  he 
said  A  team  of  doctors  from  another  In- 
•ititutlon  should  be  called  in  to  make  an 
objective  study  of  the  patient's  condition  and 
then  recommend  whether  a  transplant 
should  be  performed,  he  said. 

Asked  If  he  thought  legal  precautions  like 
those  of  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration 
regulations  on  experimental  drugs  should  be 
applied  to  experimental  surgery.  Edwards 
said  that  there  should  be  some  broad  legal 
guidelines. 

"But,"  he  continued,  "the  management  of 
the  individual  patient  must  ultimately  fall 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  physician,  because 
he  has  the  special  training  to  understand 
disease." 

Edwards  said  laws  concerning  a  potential 
donors  permission  for  the  use  of  one  of  his 
organs  In  case  of  death  should  be  liberalized. 
"I  think  there  should  be  ways  devised  so 
that  If  an  Individual  in  his  right  mind  wants 
to  give  his  heart  or  kidneys  or  cornea  or 
what  have  you.  he  would  have  the  right  to 
do  it."  he  said. 

When  Is  a  potential  heart  donor  .nctually 
dead?  "When  all  the  vital  organs— the 
heart,  brain,  and  lungs— have  stopped  func- 
tioning." according  to  Edwards.  "The  pub- 
lic's Idea  of  how  ultra-fast  you  have  to  get 
the  heart  out  Is  mistaken,"  he  said.  "There 
Isn't  that  much  of  a  rush." 

He  pointed  out  that  a  wave  of  enthusiasm 
generated  by  direct  reporting  to  the  public 
may  give  false  hope  to  those  with  hopeless 
conditions.  "It's  bad  enough  for  one  to  be 
m  a  difficult  predicament  physically,  but  It's 
cruel  to  give  him  false  hope  about  It."  he 

said.  .  , 

According  to  Edwards,  the  basic  feat  of 
vi<>nrt  transplanting  Is  technically  not  very 
difficult.  He  said  that  hundreds  nf  heart 
.surgeons  could  perform  the  operation. 

"The  big  thing  In  heart  transplantation 
was  accomplished  almost  15  years  ago,  and 
that  Is  the  heart-lung  machine,"  he  said.  A 
heart-lun?  machine  keeps  the  patient  alive 
during  the  period  when  he  has  no  heart. 

Edwards  said  that  he  could  not  "get  very 
enthusiastic  about  the  prospects  for  heart 
transplantations.  I'm  more  enthusiastic 
about  the  potential  for  a  mechanical  device 
than  I  am  for  the  transplant,"  he  said. 


be  to  other  Senators  as  we  consider  legis- 
lation In  the  educational  area.  I.  there- 
fore, ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
articles  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 

were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Oregon  Journal.  Jan.  12,  19681 

What  is  Most  Crociai.  Issde  Pacing 

Education  Today? 


MOST  CRUCIAL   ISSUE  FACING 
EDUCATION  TODAY 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  it  was  my 
good  fortime  on  a  recent  trip  to  Oregon 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  visit  a  campus 
of  Portland  Community  College.  This  Is 
one  of  Oregon's  youngest  institutions  of 
higher  education;  but  to  me  and.  I  am 
sure  to  the  young  men  and  women  who 
work  in  Its  classrooms,  it  is  an  institution 
of  great  promise  for  the  future. 

I  thoroughly  enjoyed  my  visit,  and  I 
enjoyed  talking  with  both  faculty  and 
students.  Portland  Community  College  Is 
served  by  President  Amo  DeBernardis. 
an  administrator  who  Is  committed  to 
the  Idea  that  every  student  should  have 
a  chance  to  develop  his  potential.  The 
philosophy  he  exemplifies  is  well  set  forth 
In  a  series  of  four  articles  published  In 
the  Oregon  Journal  during  January  and 
February  of  this  year.  His  statements  are 
helpful  to  me,  and  I  am  sure  they  wlU 


(NOTX.— This  Is  the  third  column  In  the 
new  Journal  feature  "Education  Porum"  in 
which    three    prominent    Oregon    educators 
answer  vital  questions  on  education.  If  you 
have  a  question  or  comment  on  any  educa- 
tion subject,  send  it  to  Education  Porum, 
Oregon  Journal,  PorUand  97201.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  week  will  be  answered  by  all  three 
"experts"  on  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Fri- 
day on  the  Journal's  Feature  Page.) 
(By  Dr.  Amo  DeBernardis) 
Although  many  critical  Issues  face  educa- 
tion, I  believe  the  most  critical  Is  the  large 
city  school  problem. 

Schools  in  large  cities  are  having  difficulty 
obtaining  funds  to  adequately  finance  their 
educational  programs. 

As  a  consequence,  buildings  are  run  down, 
materials  are  lacking,  good  teachers  are  leav- 
ing the  system  and  morale  Is  low. 

People  are  moving  out  of  the  city,  and 
they  are  being  replaced  by  other  citizens  who 
are  not  so  affluent. 

If  we  accept  the  fact  that  education  Is  an 
important  factor  In  maintaining  the  Ameri- 
can system  of  government,  then  what  hap- 
pens to  the  75  per  cent  of  the  nation's  chil- 
dren who  attend  schools  In  large  cities  should 
be  of  interest  to  every  citizen. 

Schools  in  the  American  system  have  the 
important  fanction  of  preparing  the  stu- 
dent for  citizenship. 

What  happens  if  the  educational  program 
Is  allowed  to  become  substandard  for  a  ma- 
jority Of  our  young  people?  What  happens 
to  a  group  of  young  people  who  have  been 
"short  changed"  In  their  education?  How 
will  they  react  In  voting  on  issues  which  face 
the  community — the  nation? 

The  tax  revolt  has  hit  the  large  city  school 
svstems  in  a  lime  of  their  greatest  need.  Be- 
cause large  cities  have  been  in  operation  for 
a  long  time,  the  school  buildings  need  exten- 
sive maintenance  or  renovating. 

Portiand  is  a  good  example.  Over  half  of 
the  buildings  are  40  years  old— some  are  50— 
and  because  of  limited  budgets  over  the  past 
decade  these  older  buildings  have  not  been 
remodeled  and  maintained  at  the  level  which 
would  insure  good  facilities  for  the  children. 
Many  are  in  need  of  complete  renovation  to 
take  care  of  a  modern  educational  program 
to  provide  for  use  of  new  educational  equip- 
ment and  teaching  materials. 

Because  of  limited  funds,  large  city  school 
systems  are  unable  to  maintain  and  develop 
educational  programs  to  take  care  of  the 
unique  needs  created  by  the  influx  of  cul- 
turally deprived  groups  who  move  Into  the 
city  Expanded  services  of  social  workers,  spe- 
cial education,  counseling,  vocational  educa- 
tion staff  development,  research,  all  have  had 
to  be  cut  back  or  eliminated  at  a  time  when 
the  needs  for  these  6er\-lces  are  the  greatest. 
The  problem  of  the  large  city  school  sys- 
tem Is  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
much  of  the  community  leadership  moves  to 
the  suburbs,  and  the  core  city  is  deprived  of 
the  skUls  and  the  abilities  of  these  citizens. 

The  central  city  begins  to  lose  the  vitality 
and  spirit  and  deterioration  begins  to  set  in. 
ever  so  slowly.  What  happens  to  the  vitality 
of  a  city  has  a  direct  Impact  on  Its  schools. 

This  deterioration  is  not  noticeable  at  first. 
A  few  good  teachers  leave  each  year  for  more 
attractive  Jobs  in  the  suburbs.  Maintenance 
of  buildings  and  grounds  Is  let  go.  Commu- 
nity interest  In  the  schools  wanes.  By  tne 
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time  It  becomes  noticeable  It  Is  usually  too 
late  to  bring  the  system  back  without  ex- 
treme effort  and  expense 

The  deterioration  of  a  large  city  school 
system  cannot  be  taken  lightly.  W  the  local 
citizens  do  not  harken  to  the  demands  of 
the  system  and  provide  the  leadership  and 
operating  funds  to  assist  the  core  city  sys- 
tem, then  other  agencies  must  step  In. 

The  nation  cannot  allow  the  large  city 
system  to  deteriorate  and  provide  a  quality 
of  education  below  that  which  Is  being  pro- 
vided in  the  suburbs. 

Not  only  must  It  be  of  the  same  quality 
but  m  many  respects  it  must  be  of  a  higher 
quality. 

If  the  local  community  does  not  rise  to 
the  occasion  and  provide  the  funds  to  op- 
erate quality  schools,  then  the  state  or  fed- 
eral government  will  step  In  to  see  that  the 
needed  programs  are  provided. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  American 
system  of  government  has  within  It  the 
seeds  of  Ita  own  destruction,  because  the 
majority  of  the  people  can  decide  whether 
or  not  to  perpetuate  the  system. 

If  these  people  who  have  been  deprived  of 
the  educational  services  become  dlslllua- 
tloned  as  a  result  of  the  educational  pro- 
gram, then  they  may  want  to  make  a  change 
in  the  system. 

One  has  only  to  look  at  the  riots  through- 
out the  country,  teacher  strikes,  and  general 
unrest  to  be  aware  of  a  ferment  taking  place 
m  the  central  city  which  will  have  an  impact 
to  everyone  in  this  country. 

The  people  who  have  moved  to  the  suburbe 
cannot  overlook  thla  Important  fact  Their 
leadership,  their  energy  must  also  be  di- 
rected to  the  cities'  problems. 

To  Ignore  this  responsibility  Is  to  Ignore 
the  future  of  the  metropolitan  area. 

[From  the  Oregon  Journal,  Jan.  19.  19681 
Do  Local  School  Boards  Run  the  Schools? 
( By  Dr.  Amo  DeBernardls) 
(Nor*. — This  Is  another  column  In  the 
new  Journal  feature  "Education  Porum"  In 
which  three  prominent  Oregon  educators 
answer  vital  questions  on  education.  If  you 
have  a  question  or  comment  on  any  edu- 
cation subject,  send  It  to  Education  Porum. 
Oregon  Journal.  Portland  97201.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  week  will  be  answered  by  all 
three  -experts'  on  Monday.  Wednesday  and 
Friday  on  the  Journal's  Featxire  Page.) 

The  majority  of  the  school  boards  are 
elected  by  the  people  to  supervise  the  opera- 
tion of  the  school. 

They  are  selected  from  every  walk  of  life — 
attorneys,  doctors,  housewives,  craftsmen. 
It  is  their  function  to  develop  an  educa- 
tional system  which  best  fits  the  needs  of 
their  community. 

But.  they  are  not  expected  to  become  in- 
volved in  the  day-to-day  operation  of  the 
school.  They  hire  a  professional  staff  to  di- 
rect this  activity  under  the  policies  deter- 
mined by  them. 

Too  often  school  boards  are  criticized  for 
not  running  the  schools,  even  though  this  Is 
not  their  function. 

After  20  years  of  working  for  and  watch- 
ing school  boards  in  operation.  I  know  of 
no  substitute  which  I  would  recommend  to 
supervise  the  operation  of  the  public  schools 
of  this  country. 

I  have  been  impressed  by  the  careful  study 
our  Portland  School  Board,  for  example,  has 
given  to  the  problems  which  the  citizens 
present. 

One  only  needs  to  attend  a  board  meeting 
to  see  democracy  In  action.  Any  citizen  may 
present  a  problem  to  the  board  and  be  as- 
sured of  a  courteous  hearing. 

Over  the  years  I  have  seen  many  staff  re- 
ports presented  to  the  board,  to  which  some 
citizens  group  has  objected. 


After  the  board  heard  both  sides  of  the 
issue,  and  after  careful  study,  it  then  asked 
the  staff  to  modify  its  report.  This  is  not  to 
imply  that  the  staff  was  wrong  or  that  the 
people  were  right;  it  only  hlghUghts  the  fact 
that  the  people  can  be  heard  on  matters  of 
education  policy. 

I  know  of  no  elective  group  In  our  com- 
munity which  is  closer  to  the  people  and 
their  needs  than  a  school  board.  For  the 
daily  operation  of  the  school,  though,  the 
board  must  employ  a  professional  staff  to  de- 
velop the  educational  program.  The  school 
board  does  not  have  the  professional  experi- 
ence, background  nor  the  time  for  this  task. 
The  running  of  a  school  system,  Is  no  small 
undertaking.  In  most  communities  the  school 
system  is  one  of  the  largest  businesses. 

To  ask  a  school  board  to  be  Informed  about 
the  details  Involved  in  the  dally  operation  of 
a  school  system,  would  be  the  same  as  asking 
the  board  of  directors  of  General  Motors  to 
be  concerned  with  the  kinds  of  hub  caps 
being  designed  for  the  new  models. 

The  important  task  of  the  school  board  Is 
the  development  of  board  policies  and  ma- 
chinery so  that  the  professional  staff  can 
implement  these  policies. 

The  school  board,  because  It  represenU  the 
people,  must  be  responsive  to  any  complaint 
presented  to  it  This  Is  as  It  should  be.  It 
must  refer  the  details  of  a  problem,  however, 
to  its  professional  staff  for  study  and  a 
recommendation. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  charge  Is  often 
made  that  the  school  board  is  a  rubber  stamp 
for  the  educator.  Nothing  can  be  further 
from  the  truth. 

School  boards  need  data  on  which  to  make 
the  basic  policy  decisions,  and  on  matters 
of  policy  the  board  spends  many  hours  col- 
lecting data  and  discussing  the  pros  and  cons 
before  making  a  decision. 

Citizens  who  are  interested  In  how  the 
public  schools  operate  and  how  policies  are 
determined  should  attend  the  meetings  of 
their  school  board. 

Meetings  are  open  to  the  public  and  the 
board  welcomes  attendance. 

Except  for  explosive  issues,  citizens'  at- 
tendance at  school  board  meetings  is  light. 

This  could  indicate  a  general  disinterest  in 
the  school  or  it  could  be  a  sign  that  the 
public  is  generally  pleased  with  what  hap- 
pens in  the  schools. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  the  pub- 
lic should  attend  meetings  to  determine  how 
policies  are  made  and  how  the  schools  are 
operated.  It  is  at  these  board  meetings  much 
of  the  detailed  operation  of  the  schools  Is 
discussed — purchases,  maintenance,  cur- 
riculum, materials,  innovations,  problems. 

The  task  of  developing  an  effective  and  effi- 
cient educational  system  in  this  fast  chang- 
ing world  is  a  significant  responsibility  of 
the  local  school  board. 

The  school  board  is  dealing  with  probably 
the  most  Important  element  in  the  deter- 
mination of  our  society's  survival — the  edu- 
cation of  future  citizens. 

Therefore,  the  ultimate  goal  for  the  board 
should  be  to  provide  for  each  individual 
pupil  the  best  education  possible. 

To  achieve  this  goal  requires  teamwork: 
and  the  team  must  include  the  citizens,  the 
school  board,  the  superintendent,  the  prin- 
cipal and  the  teachers.  Each  has  an  impor- 
tant role  to  play.  Significant  progress  towards 
the  goal  cannot  be  made  unless  each  player 
understands  the  total  mission  and  his  assign- 
ment in  it. 

What  happens  to  a  school  system  In  the 
final  analysis  Is  the  responsibility  of  each 
citizen.  It  is  he  who  determines  the  person 
who  will  sit  on  the  school  board.  It  is  he  who 
determines  how  much  money  is  to  be  allo- 
cated to  the  board  for  the  schools'  operation. 
It  is  he  who  can  push  for  quality  education, 


or  can  settle  for  a  "bargain  basement"  edu- 
cation at  the  lowest  cost. 

[From  the  Oregon  Journal,  Jan.  26.  1968] 
Public  GrrnNC  Money's  Worth  From 

School  Funds? 
(  Note. — This  is  another  column  in  the  new 
Journal  feature  "Education  Porum"  in  which 
three  prominent  Oregon  educators  answer 
vital  questions  on  education.  If  you  have  a 
question  or  commment  on  any  education 
subject,  send  it  to  Education  Forum,  Ore- 
gon Journal,  Portland  97201.  The  quesUon  of 
the  week  will  be  answered  by  all  three  "ex- 
perts" on  Monday.  Wednesday  and  Friday  on 
the  Journal's  Feature  Page. » 

(By  Amo  DeBernardls) 

As  one  who  has  been  employed  and  work- 
ing In  the  neld  of  education  for  many  years, 
my  answer  to  this  question  can  be  Interpreted 
as  loaded  In  terms  of  "Yes.  the  taxpayer  is 
getting  a  good  deal  for  his  education.".! 
dollar." 

However,  any  objective  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion must  take  a  look  at  the  services  the 
schools  perform  for  the  funds  they  receive 
from  the  taxpayer. 

Education  is  a  service  and  it  must  be  pur- 
chased the  same  as  other  services,  such  as 
medical,  dental,  legal  governmental.  These 
ser\ices  must  be  paid  for  whether  they  come 
from  an  individual,  a  private  concern  or  a 
public  agency,  such  as  the  school  which  gets 
its  money  from  the  taxpayer.  The  amount 
and  quality  of  services  in  education  are 
determined  in  the  main  by  what  the  com- 
munity needs  and  wants.  Too  often  the  edu- 
cational services  are  taken  for  granted  by  the 
public,  and  most  citizens  do  not  take  a  close 
look  or  evaluate  the  services  which  the  school 
performs. 

Today,  all  children  In  Oregon  must  attend 
schools  until  they  are  18  years  of  age  or  are 
graduated  from  high  school.  There  are  a  few 
who  can  be  excused  for  medical  or  personal 
reasons.  In  the  main,  most  children  today 
under  IB  are  attending  school.  To  provide  a 
meaningful  education  for  this  diverse  group 
of  pupils,  the  schools  must  provide  trained 
teachers,  facilities,  equipment,  books,  sup- 
plies, and  maintenance.  Each  pupil  is  in 
school  180  days  per  year,  or  approximately 
1.260  hours.  This  costs  the  taxpayer  on  the 
average  of  8540  per  pupil.  Putting  It  another 
way,  this  Is  about  42  cents  an  hour  for  pro- 
viding a  child  an  educational  program.  If 
the  school  did  nothing  but  keep  a  child  safe 
and  warm  and  off  the  streets,  this  would  be 
a  bargain. 

But  the  schools  do  much  more.  It  takes 
the  young  child  and  teaches  him  the  three 
Rs.  and.  contrary  to  what  some  people  think. 
the  schools  do  a  better  Job  today  than  in 
the  "good  old  days." 

Some  people  ask:  If  the  schools  are  doing 
such  a  good  job,  how  do  you  explain  the 
dropouts  and  the  many  people  who  cannot 
.  read?  Even  in  these  areas,  the  schools  have 
made  significant  progress.  FYsr  example,  in 
1913  if  2.000  students  started  in  the  1st  grade, 
one  could  expect  approximately  200  to  reach 
the  12th  grade.  Today  the  dropout  rate  is 
much  smaller  and  most  first  graders  are 
graduated  from  high  school.  Of  2.000  stu- 
dents starting  the  1st  grade.  1.700  will  reach 
the  12th  grade.  Another  factor  which  must 
be  considered  is  that  in  1913  students  could 
drop  out  of  school  and  with  little  or  no  edu- 
cation could  get  a  job.  Today  this  is  not  pos- 
sible. Most  of  the  jobs  In  our  society  today 
require  a  high  school  diploma.  As  the  society 
changes  and  the  need  for  trained  manpower 
changes,  there  will  be  little  room  for  the 
uneducated  and  the  unskilled.  The  school  of 
today  Is  trying  to  meet  this  need. 

The  schools  have  been  asked  to  take  on 
additional  responsibilities  In  the  community 


because  of  the  more  complex  nature  of  so- 
ciety and  the  needs  of  children.  Modern  so- 
ciety requires  more  than  the  three  Rs,  even 
though  these  are  most  important.  Art, 
music,  social  science,  home  economics,  in- 
dustrial arts,  vocational  education,  and 
physical  education  are  but  a  few  of  the 
programs  which  have  been  added  to  the 
school  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of  all 
of  the  children  of  all  of  the  people. 

Programs  for  the  blind,  the  hard  of  hear- 
ing, the  gifted,  the  handicapped,  also  have 
been  added  to  take  care  of  the  special  needs 
of  children.  In  the  past,  these  needs  were 
not  met  and  children  either  did  not  receive 
any  help  or  were  cared  for  by  parents  who 
could  afford  to  do  so.  Fifty  years  ago,  a  single 
textbook  sufficed  as  the  instructional  tool. 
Today  with  the  explosion  of  knowledge,  stu- 
dents and  teachers  need  a  large  variety  of 
books,  periodicals,  films,  recordings,  radio, 
TV  etc..  to  do  an  effective  job.  In  the  elemen- 
tary schools,  these  are  provided  free  of 
charge.  In  the  high  schools,  the  students  pay 
a  nominal  rental  fee  for  textbooks;  also  they 
have  available  an  extensive  library  of  books 
and  periodicals  and  other  learning  media  to 
assist  them  in  their  studies. 

Tlie  most  important  single  factor  In  a 
school  system  is  the  quality  of  its  teaching 
staff.  Seventy  per  cent  of  the  budget  is  allo- 
cated to  this  Item.  Education  is  concerned 
with  working  with  htunan  beings  and  con- 
sequently cannot  be  done  entirely  with  ma- 
chines. The  major  share  of  effort  comes 
from  those  who  work  in  the  classroom. 
Today,  teachers  are  well  educated  and  better 
trained  for  their  jobs.  Teachers  can  no  longer 
look  upon  the  degree  as  the  end  to  their 
educational  training.  Today,  teachers  must 
keep  up  with  new  knowledge  in  their  speciali- 
ties and  the  developments  of  new  practices 
and  materials  of  their  profession.  Conse- 
quently, teachers  are  continually  upgrading 
their  knowledge  and  teaching  skUls. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  item  to  con- 
sider in  this  analysis  of  the  return  to  the 
taxpayer  for  his  dollar  is  the  function  of  the 
public  school  system  In  our  society. 

Those  who  have  children  in  a  public  school 
are  getting  a  real  bargain.  How  about  those 
who  don't?  What  do  they  get  for  their  tax 
dollar?  Space  does  not  permit  a  detailed 
analysU  of  the  values  they  receive:  however, 
it  should  be  pointed  out  that  education  is 
the  foundation  of  the  American  economic 
and  political  system.  Consider  the  countries 
in  the  world  who  have  a  low  level  of  educa- 
tion. Even  though  tliey  have  abundant  nat- 
ural resources,  they  cannot  raise  their  stand- 
ard of  living  because  of  the  low  level  of  edu- 
cation. Education  is  the  key  to  a  high  stand- 
ard of  living  for  all  the  people. 

For  every  child  who  becomes  a  productive 
citizen,  the  taxpayer  is  saved  the  cost  main- 
taining him  in  an  institution,  which  saves 
$1,000  to  $5,000  per  year. 

In  the  realm  of  self-government,  such  as 
in  America,  where  people  participate  In  the 
decision  making,  education  Is  even  more  Im- 
portant. Again,  let's  look  at  the  world  situa- 
tion: In  under-developed  countries  where 
self-government  is  a  goal  and  not  a  reality, 
the  goal  cannot  be  achieved  without  a  high 
level  of  education. 

If  our  country's  education  Is  going  to  play 
an  even  more  Important  role  as  we  continue 
to  develop  our  new  industrial  technology.  It 
can  only  progress  as  the  level  and  quality 
of  education  of  each  Individual  Is  upgraded. 
Education  is  the  keystone  in  Inducting  the 
young  into  our  American  way  of  life.  It  deals 
with  the  country's  most  Important  resource. 
Its  young  people.  The  quality  of  education 
reste  not  only  with  the  professional  but  with 
the  citizen  who  supports  the  system.  It  Is 
the  responslbUltv  of  each  citizen  to  know 
what  his  schools  are  doing  and  to  participate 
In  raising  the  quality  of  education  to  the 
standards  needed  by  an  evolving  society. 

At  an  average  cost  of  $540  per  child  for 
180  days  school  attendance,  or  42  cents  an 


hour,  the  answer  is  obvious.  The  public  is 
getting  Its  money's  worth  for  the  dollars 
invested. 


What  Type  Vocational  Education 
FOR  Schools 
(By  Dr.  Amo  DeBernardls) 
One  of  the  basic  problems  regarding  voca- 
tional education  is  the  Image  that  the  pro- 
gram has  with  the  student  and  his  parents. 
Vocational  education  has  become  a  program 
for  the  student  who  can't   "make  it"  in  the 
regular  curriculum. 

Sputnik  didn't  help  matters.  When  this 
piece  of  fireworks  went  up.  the  shout  heard 
around  the  country  was  for  more  science, 
mathematics,  and  foreign  language.  The 
immediate  reaction:  Federal,  state,  and  local 
governments  and  school  systems  put  their 
energies  and  funds  Into  these  programs. 
Vocational  programs  didn't  gain  much 
status  from  this  thrust,  either  in  the  form  of 
dignity  or  of  money. 

Today's  student  is  quick  to  realize  where 
the  stetus  and  dignity  are  in  the  school  sys- 
tem and  In  society.  The  emphasis  is  on  a  col- 
lege degree.  High  schools  boast  that  50  per 
cent  or  more  of  their  graduates  go  on  to  col- 
lege. This  doesn't  help  the  student  who  is 
mechanically  Inclined  and  is  not  college 
bound  to  admit  that  he  is  in  a  vocational 
program.  In  fact,  he  has  a  tendency  to  try 
the  so-called  academic  course  and  shy  away 
from  vocational  programs. 

Yet,  most  jobs  in  our  country  do  not  re- 
quire a  four-year  degree.  Most  jobs  can  be 
obtained  with  a  high  school'dlploma  i.nd  spe- 
cialized skill  training.  Tlie  vocational  pro- 
grams in  our  schools  must  receive  the  same 
emphasis,  energy,  and  supi>ort  that  the  other 
programs  receive.  To  do  otherwise  is  to  Indi- 
cate to  students  that  these  are  not  im- 
portant. Consequently  Jtudents  will  shy 
away  from  them. 

The  idea  of  earning  a  living  must  be  a 
major  thrust  of  the  school.  After  all,  the 
person  headed  for  engineering,  medicine,  or 
law  is  In  a  vocational  program.  Why  does 
society  hold  these  in  more  esteem  than  those 
programs  which  have  to  do  with  welding, 
plumbing,  and  auto  mechanics?  Each  Is  nec- 
essary for  the  welfare  of  the  society  and 
the  individual. 

Effective  vocational  programs  need  to  be 
closely  allied  to  labor  and  industry.  The 
school  cannot  develop  its  program  in  a 
vacuum.  Vocational  programs  need  to  be 
closely  geared  to  what  is  going  on  in  the 
work-a-day  world.  Industry  and  labor  must 
help  to  develop  the  curriculum  and  provide 
the  kind  of  guidance  which  Is  needed  to  keep 
the  curriculum  geared  to  the  needs  of  in- 
dustry. 

Work  experience  Is  essential  In  any  educa- 
tional program.  The  school  can  develop  the 
basic  skills,  but  the  real  test  comes  on  the 
job.  Industry  and  labor  must  assist  the 
schools  In  providing  this  valuable  experience. 
It  can't  be  learned  from  books. 

Learning  to  work  is  a  skill  and  the  school 
must  start  early  to  develop  the  attitudes 
which  win  allow  this  skill  to  develop.  How 
the  pupil  views  the  world  of  work  is  most 
Important.  This  can't  be  taught  in  one 
course  or  in  one  year.  The  concept  of  the 
world  of  work — how  man  earns  a  living, 
production  and  distribution  of  goods — is  an 
important  Item  in  the  pupil's  education,  and 
it  must  be  introduced  early  In  the  school  ex- 
perience. He  should  explore  through  books, 
films  and  talks  by  Industry  and  labor  per- 
sonnel the  many  ways  there  are  to  earn  a 
living.  He  should  learn  that  all  areas  of  work 
have  dignity  and  worth. 

The  student  should  have  the  opportunity 
as  he  progresses  through  school  to  explore 
and  try  out  his  Interests  and  his  abilities  In 
the  vocational  areas.  The  school  must  develop 
all  types  of  programs — such  as  welding,  draft- 
ing, home  economics,  business  education, 
auto  mechanics.  There  should  be  quality  fa- 
cilities for  these  programs.  Only  when  the 


school,  parent,  and  the  community  supports 
this  emphasU  and  status  wlU  the  student  feel 
that  he  is  in  a  significant  program. 

Programs  for  skill  training  are  expensive. 
You  can't  learn  to  be  an  auto  mechanic  from 
a  book.  For  that  matter,  you  can't  train  a 
surgeon  or  a  dentist  without  up-to-date  lab- 
oratories. The  educator  and  the  citizen  must 
realize  that  these  programs  require  expensive 
facilities  and  equipment.  In  the  small  school 
the  problem  of  providing  adequate  lacilltles 
Is  almost  Impossible.  This  means  that  a  group 
of  schools  need  to  cooperate  to  provide  ade- 
quate facilities,  staff,  and  equipment. 

A  successful  vocational  program  requires 
experienced  and  competent  counselors  to  as- 
sist students  in  gaining  information  on  man- 
power trends,  to  show  them  how  to  find  jobs 
and  to  provide  up-to-date  materials  on  the 
world  of'-work.  Coupled  with  the  counseling 
service  should  be  a  very  active  placement 
service  so  that  studente  will  have  access  to 
part-time  and  full-time  jobs. 

It  Is  important  that  the  high  schools  and 
community  colleges  cooperate  In  develop- 
ing their  respective  programs  so  that  a  high 
school  graduate  can  move  Into  the  com- 
munity college  and  gain  credit  for  the 
proficiency  which  he  can  show  as  a  result 
of  his  high  school  training.  The  community 
college  must  keep  its  vocational  programs 
flexible  and  geared  to  the  needs  of  industry 
and  must  make  provisions  for  re-cycling  of 
students  as  they  need  upgrading  of  their 
skills  or  development  of  new  skills. 

Entry  into  and  exit  from  a  program  needs 
to  be  flexible.  The  student  should  be  able 
to  start  at  any  time  and  leave  when  his 
performance  demonstrates  mastery.  The 
time-worn  concept  of  an  arbitrary  number 
of  required  terms  and  an  arbitrary  number 
of  required  years  In  school  needs  to  be 
modified.  Somehow  the  school  must  devel- 
op a  program  which  is  truly  flexible  to  allow 
the  student  this  mobility. 

The  program  must  be  better  balanced, 
more  accessible  to  people,  more  compre- 
hensive, and  more  focused  to  the  individual 
needs  and  aptitudes  of  students.  It  must  be 
broad  in  its  concept  and  It  must  use  the 
best  of  what  Is  known  of  teaching  and 
learning. 

The  new  educational  technology  offers 
many  advantages  to  the  vocational  program. 
Program  learning  materials,  self-study  ma- 
terials, video  tape,  films,  etc.,  all  can  help  to 
make  the  instruction  in  the  vocational  pro- 
gram more  efficient  and  effective. 

Undergirding  a  vocational  program  must 
be  the  idea  of  dignity  of  occupation,  and  of 
work:  the  understanding  that  work  in  our 
society  is  important  to  our  economic  health. 
A  vocational  program  in  the  school  must 
not  be  something  "less  than";  it  must  have 
the  quality  of  space,  staff,  and  image,  equal 
to  that  which  the  other  programs  have  In 
the  school  and  community. 


JERRY   D.   WORTHY 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday, March  10,  Jerry  D.  Worthy.  Di- 
rector, Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insur- 
ance Corporation,  died  at  Fairfax  Hos- 
pital, Virginia. 

Jerry  Worthy  was  a  friend  of  mine,  and 
I  join  with  his  family  and  many  friends 
in  mourning  his  passing.  He  would  have 
been  40  on  June  1 1  of  this  year. 

Jerry  was  a  native  of  Alabama.  He  was 
born  on  Sand  Mountain  in  the  little  com- 
munity of  Fyffe  in  De  Kalb  County.  He 
attended  Auburn  University  and  gradu- 
ated from  the  Law  School  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama  in  1952. 

Jerry  Worthy  was  a  natural  leader. 
While  at  University  of  Alabama,  he  was 
president  of  the  student  government  as- 
sociation. After  graduation  he  moved  to 
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Sylacauga  Ala.,  where  he  was  active  In 
legal  and  banking  circles  He  was  a  past 
president  of  the  junior  bankers  section  of 
the  Alabama  Banners  Association  and  a 
former  vice  president  and  director  of  the 
Sylacauga   Chamber  of   Commerce.   In 

1961  he  was  named  Man  of  the  Year  by 
the  CiviUn  Ciub  and  Young  Man  of  the 
Year  by  the  Jaycees  in  1962.  In  May  of 

1962  he  was  appointed  deputy  director 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration's 
Atlanta.  Oa..  regional  office  serving  the 
Southeastern  SUtes.  Mr.  Worthy  did  an 
outstanding  job  In  that  capacity  and  in 
Augijst  of  1964  he  came  to  Washington  as 
the  assistant  deputy  admuustrator  for 
financial  assistance  for  the  SBA.  On 
March  16.  1965.  he  was  sworn  in  as  Di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation. 

In  announcing  Mr.  Worthy's  appoint- 
ment. John  Home,  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  Chairman,  recognized 
Jerry's  dedicated  public  service  when  he 
said: 

The  outstanding  execuUve  ability  that  he 
demoostrated  at  SBA  and  hU  broad  knowl- 
edge of  ebvinid.  businesslike  lending  prac- 
tices make  him  well  qualified  to  serve  aa  di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  In- 
surance CorporaUon— a  key  poeltlon  on  the 
Board's  itaS. 

Jerry  Worthy  was.  indeed,  a  devoted 
public  servant.  He  was  a  man  of  honor 
and  integrity.  To  lose  a  man  with  so 
much  of  his  career  ahead  of  him  is  truly 
a  tragedy.  His  service  and  leadership  will 
be  missed,  and  to  those  of  us  who  counted 
Jerry  as  a  personal  friend  his  loss  is 
doubly  grievous.  My  heartfelt  sympathy 
goes  out  to  Jerry's  widow.  Mary,  and  his 
three  chUdren.  Billy.  Mary  Jo.  and 
Martha.       

COMMENDATION  OF  SECOND  AN- 
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Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  it  has  been 
but  a  year  and  a  hall  since  the  89th 
Congress  passed,  and  the  President 
signed  into  law.  the  Marine  Resources 
and   Engineering   Development   Act   of 

1966. 

This  law.  which  I  was  privileged  to  co- 
sponsor,  established  the  first  national 
policy  to  intensify  the  study  of  the  sea 
and  to  convert  its  potential  to  mankind's 
use.  It  designated  the  President  as  re- 
sponsible for  Federal  marine  science  ac- 
tivities. It  gave  Federal  programs  in  this 
area  greater  momentimi  and  sharper  di- 
rection. And  It  crtHieu  two  bodies,  a 
Presidential  Commission  of  distinguished 
citizens,  and  a  National  Council,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Vice  President. 

The  Marine  Sciences  Council  has  just 
published  its  second  annual  report,  en- 
titled "Marine  Science  Affairs:  A  Year 
of  Plans  and  Progress.  ' 

This  document  clearly  and  interest- 
inglv  shows  that  all  of  the  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  have  made  signifi- 
cant strides  during  the  past  year.  Its  228 
pages  list  accomplishments  and  demon- 
strate that  this  Nation  is  using  the  oceans 
more  effectively  in  mteting  the  goals  and 
aspirations  of  our  Nation. 

This  report  highlights  opportunities 
deserving  special  emphasis  and  requests 
$516  million  for  marine  sciences  Included 


in  the  President's  fiscal  year  1969  pro- 
posals to  the  Congress. 

In  the  sute  of  the  Union  address  on 
January  18.  the  President  said: 

Thl*  yaar  I  shall  propoae  that  we  launch 
with  other  nation*  an  exploration  of  the 
ocean  depths  to  tap  its  wealth  and  itt  energy 
and  Its  abundance. 

Last  Friday,  in  his  message  entitled 
"To  Renew  a  Nation, "  he  announced 
that  he  had  "instructed  the  SecreUry 
of  State  to  consult  with  other  nations 
on  the  steps  that  could  be  taken  to 
launch  an  historic  and  unprecedented 
adventure — an  international  decade  of 
ocean  exploration  for  the  1970's. " 

Today,  in  the  second  aimual  report 
on  marine  science  affairs,  the  President 
pledges  the  United  States  to  work  to 
strengthen  IntemaUonal  law.  encourage 
mutual  restraint  among  nations,  and 
seek  international  arrangements  to  In- 
sure that  ocean  resources  are  harvested 
in  an  equitable  manner. 

An  international  decade  of  ocean  ex- 
ploration for  the  1970's  is  a  most  excit- 
ing and  challenging  concept.  It  Is  now 
but  the  germ  of  an  idea. 

The  President  asks,  in  Ills  marine 
science  program  for  fiscal  year  1969. 
$200,000  to  accelerate  our  efforts  to  ex- 
pand international  cooperation  In  ocean 
exploration.  He  proposes  a  total  budget 
of  $8.2  million  for  all  aspects  of  interna- 
tional cooperation  and  collaboration. 

The  second  annual  report  on  marine 
science  affairs  appropriately  devotes  its 
first  detaUed  chapter  to  "Expanding  In- 
ternational Cooperation  and  Under- 
standing." Each  chapter  begins  with  a 
literary  quotation,  and,  again  appro- 
priately, this  discussion  takes  Its  theme 
from  Alexander  Pope,  who  said.  "Seas 
but  join  the  regions  they  divide." 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  every 
citizen  this  excellent  report  published  by 
the  National  Council  on  Marine  Re- 
sources and  Engineering  Development, 
which  the  President  has  Just  transmitted 
to  Congress. 


LIBERTY  AND  THE  LAW 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Bill 
of  Rights  is  so  fundamental  to  a  living 
democracy  that  many  of  us  take  it  for 
granted  that  it  is  understood  by  all. 

But  this,  unfortunately,  is  not  the  way 
things  are.  Liberty  is  challenged  dally  at 
home  as  abroad. 

I  Invite  special  attention  to  a  joint- 
project  by  the  Oregon  State  Bar  Asso- 
ciation and  Portland,  Oreg..  public 
schools  which  has  earned  the  American 
Bar  Association's  Award  of  Merit.  Teach- 
ers and  lawyers  working  together  are 
making  the  Bill  of  Rights  a  living, 
vibrant  concept  for  a  growing  generation 
of  young  Americans. 

The  November  1967  issue  of  the  PTA 
magazine  conUlns  an  excellent  sum- 
mary by  Jonathan  V.  Newman  on 
•Teaching  the  BUI  of  Rights."  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  It  be  printed  In 
the  Record  at  the  close  of  iny  remarks. 
I  commend  all  who  have  participated  in 
the  development  of  this  project^the 
teachers  and  the  lawyers.  Even  more.  I 
urge  that  it  be  extended  to  other  com- 
munities. For  as  our  people  through 
knowledge    understand    their    precious 


freedoms  and  their  obligations  to  so- 
ciety, America  will  remain  the  land  of 

the  free.  ^        ^.  , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TiACHINO  THE  BlU.  OF  RiOHTS 

(By  Jonathan  U.  Newman) 
Widely  used  in  the  high  schools  of  Port- 
land Oregon.  Is  a  textbook  of  case  studies 
in  the  Bill  of  Rights.  Called  Liberty  and  the 
Law  It  was  published  In  1986  as  a  Joint  proj- 
ect of  the  Oregon  State  Bar  Afisoclatton  and 
the  Portland  public  schools. 

We  lawyers  probably  went  at  the  project 
backward.  We  undertook  It  without  solving 
any  of  the  financial  problems  in  advance, 
and  we  prepared  all  the  materials  before 
seeking  a  publisher.  We  took  the  gamble  that 
our  work  would  be  satisfactory.  The  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  thought  It  was  Indeed 
satisfactory,  for  In  the  summer  of  1965,  be- 
fore publication.  It  conferred  on  the  Oregon 
State  Bar  its  anniial  Award  of  Merit. 

Impetus  for  the  project  came  in  1964  from 
Ronald  O.  Smith,  supervisor  of  social  studies 
for  the  Portland  schools.  He  asked  the  Oregon 
State  Bar  If  It  would  be  Interested  in  pre- 
paring case-study  materials  that  could  be 
used  by  Portland  teachers  In  presenting  con- 
stitutional concepts.  His  Invitation  was 
timely.  In  mid-December.  In  recognition  of 
BUl  of  RlghU  Day.  a  number  of  lawyers  con- 
ducted one-hour  classes  In  many  schools  of 
the  Portland  metropolitan  area.  Prom  our 
experience  several  things  emerged  clearly: 
Teachers  wanted  to  Improve  methods  of 
teaching  the  Bill  of  Rights;  they  did  not  feel 
they  had  adeqt"»t°  rmterlals;  and  students 
responded  best  to  actual  cases. 

Real  cases  stimulate  questions  and  discus- 
sion. Students  prefer  them  to  hypothetical 
ones.  In  one  class,  for  example,  I  talked  about 
the  right  to  counsel.  Students  sat  up  alert 
and  attentive  when  I  gave  them  the  actual 
facts  of  a  midnight  interrogation  of  a  twen- 
ty-year-old Indigent  suspect  in  a  murder  and 
his  subsequent  confession — all  before  he  was 
brought  to  a  magistrate  and  when  he  was 
without  counsel. 

Agreed  on  the  value  of  the  case-study 
method,  our  project  committee  of  lawyers 
and  teachers  proposed  to  prepare  ten  study 
xmlts.  There  was  no  magic  In  the  number 
ten:  we  ]vat  thought  It  was  sufllclently  am- 
bitious for  our  resovirces. 

Por  each  unit  we  planned  to  have  a  short 
introduction;  the  facts  of  a  leading  consU- 
tutlonal  decision;  a  series  of  questions  raised 
by  the  facts,  which  would  be  the  basis  for 
classroom  discussion;  selections  from  the 
court's  opinion  in  the  case;  and,  if  desirable, 
supplemental  readings.  Our  objectives  were 
to  provide  a  basis  for  vigorous  classroom  dis- 
cussion, develop  analytical  and  critical 
thinking  In  the  area  of  the  BlU  of  Rights, 
foster  an  understanding  of  what  the  Bill  of 
Rights  Is  and  Its  Importance,  and  give  a 
sense  of  what  courts  do  and  of  the  rolea  of 
courts  and  lawyers. 

We  agreed  not  to  avoid  controversial  cases. 
In  fact  we  welcomed  controversy  as  a  stimu- 
lus to  dlscvisslon.  Since  we  did  not  want 
students  or  teachers  to  think  courts  were  all 
of  one  mind  or  knew  all  the  answers,  we 
decided  to  use.  Insofar  as  practical,  cases 
m  which  the  court  was  divided. 

The  lawyers  on  the  committee  drew  up 
first  drafts  of  several  units  and  gave  them  to 
the  teachers  for  comment.  It  was  Inmiedl- 
ately  apparent  that  the  teachers  would  be 
of  great  help  In  testing  the  materials  In  the 
classroom  but  that  they  did  not  have  time 
to  he'p  write  them.  We  discovered  too  that 
many  social  studies  teachers,  like  their  stu- 
dents, are  really  unfamiliar  with  consti- 
tutional materials.  The  actual  writing  of  the 
units  therefore  fell  to  the  lawyers. 

As  we  worked,  a  number  of  problems 
cropped  up.  For  example:  How  comprehen- 
sive should  we  be?  How  could  we  avoid  mak- 


ing our  questions  too  difficult?  We  decided  to 
accept  the  proposition  that  most  studenu 
wish  to  be  challenged,  but  we  tried  to  temper 
our  enthusiasm  with  common  sense. 

Language  was  a  problem.  We  eliminated 
lagal  terminology  In  our  statements  and 
questions.  We  selected  from  court  opinions 
wltb  care.  Even  so,  teachers  on  several  oc- 
casions emphasized  that  students  had  dlffl- 
culty.  Nevertheless  we  wanted  students  to 
read  the  language  of  the  courts  and  particu- 
larly of  our  great  judges.  We  wanted  them  to 
.see  that  courts  can  be  divided  and  can 
change  their  minds.  We  felt  that  often  It 
was  best  to  let  students  read  a  court's  reason- 
ing for  themselves.  Some  of  the  most  elo- 
quent statements  of  our  democratic  Ideals 
are  to  be  found  In  the  opinions  of  our 
judges;  they  are  too  good  to  mm. 

During  the  1965-66  school  year  the  project 
benefited  greatly  from  two  In-servlce  teacher 
training  courses  of  ten  two-hour  weekly  ses- 
sions each.  Each  lawyer  responsible  for  writ- 
ing a  unit  taught  that  unit.  The  teachers 
in  turn  taught  several  units  in  their  own 
classrooms  and  gave  us  their  own  and  their 
students*  evaluations  of  the  materials.  As  a 
result  some  vmlts  were  revised,  some  com- 
pletely rewritten. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter — the  content  of  the  ten  units. 

In  the  first  unit,  "Right  to  Counsel."  we 
use  the  Gideon.  Escobedo,  and  Miranda  cases. 
We  want  the  students  to  consider  that  under 
our  Bin  of  Rights  the  purpose  of  the  crim- 
inal law  Is  not  to  convict  but  to  try  the  ac- 
cused fairly.  We  want  them  to  see  that  this  Is 
the  object  whether  the  accused  Is  probably 
guilty  or  clearly  Innocent,  whether  he  is  rich 
or  poor,  popular  or  unpopular.  We  also  try. 
without  getting  Into  technicalities,  to  show 
the  Importance  of  a  lawyer  in  all  stages  of 
a  proceeding — to  uphold  a  complex  of  rights 
guaranteed  by  the  BUI  of  Rights.  The  ques- 
tions, designed  to  stimulate  discussion,  we 
believe  are  challenging.  Here  are  some  of 
them:  ^  , 

Why  does  Justice  Black  say  that  the  state 
must  provide  a  lavayer  for  a  person  charged 
with  a  serious  crime  if  the  person  cannot 
afford  a  lawyer  himself? 

Assume  that  a  lawyer  who  consults  with 
a  client  in  custody  will  advise  his  client  to 
be  silent.  Do  you  think  this  will  make  it 
more  difficult  for  the  police  to  solve  the  crime 
or  to  convict  the  guilty  person?  Is  this  im- 
portant? 

Justice  Goldberg  said  that  when  the  rights 
of  the  accused  are  set  against  the  importance 
of  police  interrogation,  the  Constitution 
"strikes  the  balance  in  favor  of  the  accused." 
What  does  this  mean?  Why  do  you  agree  or 
disagree  with  it?  What  means,  other  than 
confession  of  the  accused,  do  the  police  have 
to  obtain  evidence  of  wrongdoing? 

Assume  that  Gideon  actually  did  commit 
the  burglary.  Should  it  matter,  then,  whether 
he  had  a  lawyer?  Give  your  reasons. 

In  the  unit  on  "The  Privilege  Against  Self- 
incrimination"  we  use  five  cases:  the  Blau 
case,  upholding  the  exercise  of  the  privilege 
in  a  grand  Jury  inquiry  concerning  Commu- 
nist Party  membership;  the  Albertson  case, 
concerning  registration  of  a  Communist  Party 
member  under  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Act:   Grifpn  v.  California.  InvaUdatlng 
any  comments  by  state  prosecutors  on  the 
defendants'  failure  to  take  the  stand;  Slooh- 
ower  V.  Board  of  Education,  Involving  a  col- 
lege professor  who  was  discharged  fcr  plead- 
ing the  Fifth  .\mendment  before  a  Congres- 
sional   Investigating    committee;    and    Mir- 
anda. Here  are  some  of  the  questions  we  ask: 
Do  you  agree  with  Justice  Clark  that  the 
exercise  of  the  privilege  should  not  "be  taken 
as  equivalent  to  a  confession  of  guilt"?  Why? 
Do  you  think  government  employees  should 
be  fired  for  "taking  the  Fifth"?  Would  your 
answer  be  different  if  the  person  fired  was 
a  college  teacher,  a  teacher  in  a  public  school, 
a  teacher  in  a  private  school,  a  street  cleaner, 
a  policeman? 


Would  your  answer  depend  upon  whether 
the  questions  being  asked  the  employee  con- 
cerned sale  of  narcotics,  gambling,  member- 
ship in  the  Communist  Party,  membership  m 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan? 

In  "Searches  and  Seizure"  we  use  a  fasci- 
nating Oregon  case  in  which  the  police  ar- 
rested a  speeding  driver,  searched  the  car 
without  a  warrant,  and  found  the  loot  of  a 
bank  robbery.  We  ask  the  students: 

Assuming  the  defendants  were  guilty  of 
bank  robbery,  does  it  make  any  difference 
whether  the  evidence  used  to  convict  them 
was  legally  seized  or  not? 

Why  does  the  law  require  that  the  police 
obtain  search  warrants  from  a  judge  rather 
than  the  chief  of  police?  In  what  way  are 
individuals  protected  by  the  requirement  that 
police  obtain  a  search  warrant? 

To  examine  the  problems  of  electronic 
eavesdropping  we  take  the  Silverman  case. 
In  which  the  police  used  a  "spike  mike"  In 
a  neighboring  apartment  and  overheard  In- 
criminating talk  about  gambling.  We  want 
the  students  to  consider  the  Importance  of 
privacy  and  also  the  need  for  effective  law 
enforcement.  Some  of  the  questions: 

//  you  were  writing  the  Bill  of  Rights  to- 
day, how  would  you  write  the  Fourth  Amend- 
ment? Do  you  think  that  requiring  a  search 
warrant  is  wise  today?  Can  the  police  effec- 
tively enforce  laws  against  organized  crime 
if  they  are  not  allowed  to  use  electronic 
equipment  without  first  obtaining  search 
warrants?  Are  there  other  means  to  detect 
crime  which  do  not  invade  privacy? 

The  Interrelationship  of  the  three  units 
I've  just  discussed  Is  apparent.  They  con- 
cern procedural  due  process.  In  these  units 
quotations  from  the  opinions  of  the  courts 
are  quite  short.  Pacts  and  questions  are  the 
basic  tools. 

The  unit  on  freedom  of  expression  was  the 
most  difficult  to  write.  We  finally  decided  to 
use  Brandels'  great  statement  In  the  Whitney 
case  aa  an  umbrella  under  which  to  consider 
the  arrest  in  1949  of  a  street-corner  speaker 
for  the  Progressive  Party  (Feiner  v.  New 
York) ;  the  arrest  In  1961  of  student  demon- 
strators protesting  segregation;  and  the  ar- 
rest m  1934  of  a  Communist  who  assisted  at 
a  meeting  sponsored  by  the  Communist  Party 
to  protest  Portland  police  activities. 
Of  the  Feiner  case  we  ask  the  students: 
What  dangers,  if  any.  do  you  see  in  pre- 
venting Feiner  from  finishing  his  speech? 
Do  you  think  that  free  discussion  is  the  best 
protection  against  doctrines  which  are  harm- 
ful or  hateful?  Why? 

Do  you  think  Feiner's  speech  furthered  the 
search  for  truth?  Should  his  right  to  continue 
speaking  depend  on  whether  his  speech  fur- 
thered that  search? 

Do  you  think  that  if  the  government  allows 
free  criticism,  people  will  be  more  likely  to 
solve  public  problems  by  peaceful  means 
than  if  the  government  prohibits  such  criti- 
cism? Why? 

Should  a  person's  right  to  speak  depend 
on  how  many  police  are  present  or  available 
to  maintain  order?  On  how  violent  or  angry 
the  crowd  may  become  against  the  speaker 
because  of  what  he  says?  On  whether  the 
speaker  persuades  the  audience  to  do  illegal 
acts  at  once? 

The  unit  also  contains  a  series  of  questions 
on  the  problem  of  obscenity — what  obscenity 
18.  who  should  decide  whether  a  work  Is 
obscene,  why  obscenity  should  be  regulated 
and,  If  so,  how. 

Our  unit  on  "Free  Press— Pair  Trial."  I 
think.  Is  still  useful,  although  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  has  decided  the 
Shevpard  case  since  it  was  printed.  We  use 
the  Irvin  case  involving  outrageous  pre-trial 
publicity  to  introduce  such  questions  as 
these : 

If  Irvin  was  really  guilty,  .  .  .  does  it  make 
any  difference  whether  he  had  a  fair  trial 

or  not?  ^    ^   ^ 

//  you  think  there  should  be  limits  before 
trial  on  what  the  news  media  report  or  what 


lawyers  for  the  prosecution  or  the  defense 
release  to  the  news  media,  who  should  impose 
the  limits? 

Using  the  Estes  case  for  considering  pub- 
licity during  trial,  we  ask,  among  other 
questions : 

Do  you  think  television  cameras  in  the 
courtroom  loould  influence  your  conduct  if 
you  were  a  witness?  A  juror?  One  of  the 
lawyers?  The  judge?  Explain.  Do  you  favor 
televising  criminal  trials?  What  restrictions, 
if  any,  uwuld  you  suggest? 

Our  units  on  "The  Flag  Salute  Cases"  of 
the  early  1940's  and  on  "Church,  SUte,  and 
Education"  concern  classroom  situations. 
The  Flag  Salute  cases  are  a  wonderful  teach- 
ing tool.  The  Supreme  Court  changed  Its 
mind  in  three  years,  and  In  Its  second  de- 
cision wrote  a  great  essay  on  the  reasons  for 
a  BUI  of  Rights.  Here  we  had  a  rare  oppor- 
tunity to  raise  the  most  basic  questions. 
Including: 

Why  should  the  Constitution  contain  a 
Bill  of  Bights?  What  is  Jackson's  view?  Jeffer- 
son's? Madison's?  What^alucs  does  our  Dill 
of  Rights  protect? 

Do  you  think  it  is  uitdemocratlc  not  to  let 
a  majority  vote  of  the  school  board  or  the 
residents  of  the  district  determine  whether 
to  have  a  compulsory  flag  salute  for  all  public 
school  children?  Why  should  the  First 
Amendment  forbid  the  majority  from  having 
its  way  on  this  public  issue  when  it  has  its 
way  on  so  many  other  issues  of  public 
importance? 

In  "Church,  State,  and  Education"  we  use 
the  Engel  (the  New  York  Regents'  prayer) 
case,  with  which  you  are  famUlar,  and  the 
Dickman  case  in  Oregon,  barring  the  .spend- 
ing of  public  funds  to  provide  textbooks  for 
parochial  schools    Among  the  questions: 

//  the  majority  of  people  in  the  school  dis- 
trict wish  to  have  the  Regents'  prayer  recited 
in  school,  why  should  the  First  Amendment 
prevent  it?  Do  you  think  the  students  were 
absolutely  free  not  to  participate?  Why  are 
religious  exercises  constitutionally  permissi- 
ble m  a  private  school  but  forbidden  in  pub- 
lic schools? 

Suppose  a  majority  wishes  to  provide  free 
textbooks  to  all  children  in  parochial  schooU. 
whether  those  schools  are  Lutheran.  Cath- 
olic, Seventh  Day  Adventist.  Jewish,  and  so 
an.  Should  the  school  district  be  allowed 
to  do  so? 

In  this  unit  we  quote  extensively  from  the 
Court's  opinions,  for  they  are  really  essays 
on  government.  Justice  Black's  opinion  In 
the  prayer  case  Is  full  of  the  underlying  phi- 
losophy of  the  Bill  of  Rlghte.  We  think  stu- 
dents and  teachers  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  study  it. 

The  "Citizenship"  unit  takes  up  the 
Schwimmer  and  Gfrottard  cases  of  pacifists 
who  wUhed  to  become  citizens  but  refused 
to  bear  arms,  and  two  loss-of-cltlzenshlp 
cases.  So  much  here  is  pertinent  to  today's 
events  that  I  wish  there  were  space  for  more 
than  two  sample  questions : 

Mrs.  Schwimmer  stated  she  had  "no  sense 
of  nationalism — only  a  cosmic  consciousness 
of  belonging  to  the  human  family."  Do  you 
think  such  a  person  would  make  a  good  or 
bad  citizen? 

Justice  Douglas  stated  that  "One  may 
serve  his  country  faithfully  and  devotedly, 
though  his  religious  scruples  make  it  impos- 
sible for  him  to  shoulder  a  rifle."  In  what 
ways  can  a  citizen  who  refuses  to  bear  arms 
serve  his  country— either  in  time  of  war  or 
of  peace? 

"ClvU  Liberty  and  Military  Necessity"  uses 
the  Japanese-American  relocation  cases  dur- 
ing World  War  n  and  the  Hawaiian  martial 
law  cases.  Here  are  some  of  the  questions: 

Why  do  you  think  the  Constitution  pro- 
vides for  civilian  control  over  the  military? 
Did  the  President  have  the  duty  to  determine 
whether  the  military  authorities  were  correct 
that  military  urgency  demanded  that  all 
American  citizens  of  Japanese  ancestry  be 
segregated  from  the  West  Coast? 
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The  \inlt  on  ••8egr«g»llon  In  Public 
ScbooU"  In  tome  ways  haa  a  broader  sweep 
than  all  the  others  except  "Civil  Liberty  and 
Military  Necessity."  It  examines  (1)  the  dim- 
culty  of  bringing  unpopular  cases  to  redeem 
constitutional  right*.  (3)  the  enforcement 
of  Judicial  decisions  tinpopular  to  large  seg- 
ments of  the  population,  and  (3)  the  redresa 
of  grievances  by  executive  and  legislative  ac- 
tion as  well  as  by  court  action.  It  raises  ques- 
tions as  to  why  court*  disregard  precedent. 
Using  the  case  of  Brown  v  Board  of  Edu- 
cation we  raise  these  questions,  among 
others: 

Can  you  state  in  your  own  words  what  the 
Supreme  Court  meant  when  it  said  that  sepa- 
rate but  equal  /aalitiea  were  "inherently  un- 
equaVT  Why  did  the  Supreme  Court  thtnic 
to? 

What  factors  do  you  think  influenced  the 
Supreme  Court  in  making  its  decision?  From 
your  knowledge  of  American  history,  what 
importance  do  you  give  to  the  following  [a 
list  of  historical  and  social  changes\? 

To  what  extent  do  you  believe  it  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  others  than  the  federal  courts 
to  further  elimination  of  school  segregation? 
Consider  the  President,  the  U.S.  Commis- 
sioner of  Education.  Congress,  state  agencies. 
local  school  districts.  Negroes,  whites.  Do  you 
think  the  Congress  has  discharged  its  respon- 
sibility by  macting  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964?  What  further  legislation,  if  any,  would 
you  recommend? 

In  your  judgment  did  the  Supreme  Court 
in  1954  reflect  a  prevailing  national  wiW  Did 
it  create  a  new  public  opinion?  Was  it  ahead 
of.  or  behind,  the  majority  vieicpomtT 

For  de  facto  school  segregation  in  a  north- 
ern school  district  we  use  the  facts  of  racial 
Imbalance  In  Portland  schools  and  the  steps 
that  our  school  board  haa  taken  to  alleviate 
It.  We  included  this  material  for  several  rea- 
sons, not  the  least  of  which  was  that  we 
thought  those  who  would  be  most  directly 
affected— the  students — should  discuss,  eval- 
uate, and  consider  It. 

One  further  comment  on  this  unit:  Origi- 
nally we  started  with  the  story  of  Elizabeth 
Eckf ord.  You  may  have  read  this  story,  which 
Ulustratee  the  courage  It  takes  to  secure  ones 
liberties.  In  Daisy  Bates's  book  The  Long 
Shadow  of  Litt'e  Rock.  Elizabeth  told  how 
she  was  stopped  at  the  door  of  the  high 
school  by  state  troopers  and  then  followed  by 
a  threatening  mob.  The  reaction  of  many  stu- 
dents was  that  we  were  trying  to  put  some- 
thing over  on  them.  Apparently  the  emo- 
tional impact  was  too  great.  Reluctantly  we 
moved  the  story  Into  the  body  of  the  unit. 

The  units  are  not  Juat  for  seniors  and  top 
students.  They  have  been  used  successfully 
with  slower  classes  and  with  freshmen  and 
sophomores.  They  bring  home  to  students 
the  Importance  of  otir  constitutional  liber- 
ties. 

For  lawyers  of  the  Oregon  State  Bar.  help- 
ing to  teach  the  BUI  of  Rights  has  been  an 
exciting  task.  The  story  of  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
despite  bitter  pages.  Is  on  the  whole  a  positive 
and  encouraging  one.  It  contains  some  of 
the  most  thrilling  passages  in  our  country's 
history.  It  la  a  story  young  Americans  should 
study. 

Jonathan  V.  Sewman  is  an  attorney  at 
law  in  Portland.  Oregon.  The  textbook.  Lib- 
erty and  the  Law.  has  been  published  by  the 
Prentice-Hall  Company. 


LEADERSHIP,  LAW.  AND  ORDER 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
again  to  remind  Senators  that  the  great 
majority  of  our  citizens,  of  all  races,  look 
to  us  and  to  their  other  elected  officials 
to  maintain  the  framework  of  law  and 
order  in  which  they  can  live  in  freedom 
and  security.  If  law  and  order  break 
down,  there  is  no  freedom,  no  security, 
and  no  progress.  And  this  means  no 
progress  toward  healing  the  wounds  of 


racial  Intolerance  or  toward  curing  the 
blight  and  hopelessness  of  our  great  ur- 
ban slums. 

Yet  the  President  and  other  high  of- 
ficials have  fed  rumors  that  law  and  or- 
der will  not  and  cannot  be  maintained. 
That  this  is  an  act  of  political  irrespon- 
sibility is  clear:  Mayor  Cavanagh.  of 
Detroit,  has  joined  the  list  of  mayors  and 
Governors  who  have  felt  it  necessary  to 
emphasize  that  law  and  order  will  be 
maintained  with  all  the  necessary  force. 

The  opposite  assumption — that  there 
will  be  more  widespread  violence  in  our 
cities — polarizes  Americans  into  armed 
camps.  The  Detroit  situation  and  Mayor 
Cavanagh's  response  to  it  make  the  point 
succinctly.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  brief  report  on  Mayor  Cavanagh's 
speech,  published  in  the  Washington 
Post,   be  printed  at   this  point  in   the 

RCCOKO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcorb, 
as  follows: 

Civilian    AaxiNO    WoaaiES    Dmorr 

Detroit  Mayor  Jerome  P.  Cavanagh  warned 
the  people  of  Detroit  yesterday  that  an  "un- 
precedented arms  race"  by  ordinary  citizens 
carries  the  greatest  threat  of  violence  in  the 
city  during  the  summer. 

He  blamed  the  anna  race  on  fear  baaed 
on  unfounded  rumors  of  a  repeat  of  laat 
summer's  riot  In  which  43  persons  were 
killed. 

Cavanagh  said  the  action  of  the  majority 
of  the  people,  rather  than  the  extremists, 
"conatltutea  the  moat  clear  and  present  dan- 
ger to  our  common  future." 

The  Detroit  Police  Department  said  today 
that  It  haa  registered  2511  handguns  in  the 
flrat  two  months  of  this  year,  more  than 
twice  the  number  for  the  same  two  months 
laat  year.  Total  gun  permlta  issued  In  the 
seven  months  since  the  riot  were  7422.  com- 
pared with  6029  registered  during  all  of  19«6. 
Rifles  and  shotguns  need  not  be  registered. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
President  and  other  leaders  apparently 
use  their  predictions  of  violence  In  order 
to  coerce  Congress  and  the  voter  to  go 
along  with  their  programs  for  aiding  the 
cities.  They  tell  us  that  there  will  be 
violence  unless  we  act  on  its  causes. 

This  is,  of  course,  true  to  a  point.  But 
it  wholly  misses  the  point  that  nothing 
will  be  accomplished  to  aid  the  cities 
unless  It  is  done  In  an  atmosphere  of 
public  order.  Destruction  takes  place 
more  quickly  than  construction — we 
want  to  go  forward,  not  backward. 

The  critical  responsibility  for  all  of  us 
In  public  life,  especially  the  President, 
the  Governors,  and  the  mayors,  is  to  keep 
order  and  to  maintain  discipline. 

This  Is  what  the  people  demand  at  this 
time  of  uncertainty  and  turmoil :  a  foun- 
dation of  order  and  discipline  upon 
which  we  can  build  solutions  to  our  prob- 
lems. As  David  Lawrence  points  out.  In 
the  current  issue  of  U.S.  News  k  World 
Report: 

Above  all  we  need  In  America  today  a  stern 
hand  In  government.  The  people  want  to 
see  law  and  order  preserved.  They  will  turn 
out  of  office  those  elected  officials  who  dis- 
regard thla  obligation,  and  will' choose  for 
public  service  persons  who  are  willing  to 
apply  dlaclpllne — without  yielding  to  pres- 
sure groups.  Courage  must  replace  political 
Umldlty. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Lawrence's  entire  remarks  be  printed  in 


the  Rbcord,  for  I  believe  that  they  set 
our  role  and  our  task  In  perspective. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  pilnted  In  the  Record, 
as   follows: 

PoLmcAL  TimorrT? 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

To  prescribe  a  cure  for  the  Ills  of  i  counuy. 

It  la  important,  flrsl  of  all.  to  make  sure  what 

are  the  causes  of  unrest,  insecurity,  disorder 

and  incipient  revolution. 

Aa  haa  happened  again  and  again  In  his- 
tory, we  overlook  the  obvious.  We  do  not 
realize  that  the  biggest  single  problem  In  the 
world  today  la  the  rapid  increaae  in  popula- 
tion. 

With  200  million  people,  the  United  SUles 
does  not  now  have  the  same  economic  life  or 
environment  as  In  1900.  when  there  wert  only 
76  million.  Machinery  and  improved  methods 
of  transportation  have  helped  us  to  some  ex- 
tent to  meet  the  problems  of  a  growing  popu- 
lation, but  the  challenges  are  even  more  In- 
tense than  before — crowded  cities,  congested 
highways,  crime,  incitement  to  violence  and 
manifestations  of  revolt. 

Communication  has  become  almost  Instan- 
taneous. This  haa  Its  advantages  as  well  as 
Its  advantages.  Thus,  today,  news  of  disturb- 
ances la  promptly  broadcaat  from  coast  to 
coaat.  and— since  the  provocations  are  not 
clearly  deflned.  and  the  instigators  go  un- 
punished—resUessness  increases.  Pear  is  in- 
tensified. 

The  crucial  fact  that  emerges  repeatedly 
Is  tiiat  we  do  not  have  an  effective  system  of 
discipline  within  our  own  country.  Our  po- 
lice are  Insufficient.  The  right  of  free  speech 
baa  been  abused  to  the  point  where  passions 
are  aroused  through  rallies  and  'demonstra- 
tions." Unfortunately,  too  many  .spokesmen 
for  government  say  all  thla  will  be  remedied 
if  we  Just  pour  more  money  into  our  big 
communities.  Its  a  political  alibi. 

Appropriations  for  the  poverty-stricken  are 
not  alone  the  answer.  Some  people  will  not 
work  as  long  as  a  government  dole  is  forth- 
coming. We  must,  of  course,  find  ways  to  In- 
crease economic  opportunity — to  create  more 
Jobs  and  to  train  the  inefficient.  This  Is  prl- 
marlly  a  task  for  private  industry. 

We  iu-e  asking  ourselves,  moreover,  whether 
50  States,  with  geographic  boundaries  which 
encompass  varying  numbers  of  people,  could 
be  better  served  by  centralization,  or  v.hether 
a  new  form  of  decentralization,  with  federal 
supervision.  Is  needed. 

Perhaps  its  time  to  re-examine  our  whole 
system  of  government.  When  it  was  con- 
ceived In  1789.  we  had  a  small  number  of 
States,  and  the  total  population  had  not 
reached  four  million.  There  were  then  only 
about  five  persons  for  each  square  mile  of 
the  nation's  land  area,  whereas  today  there 
are  more  than  50  per  square  mile.  Our  total 
population  has  multiplied  50  times. 

We    shall    move    close    to    the   250-mllllon 
figure   In    the    next   few   decades.   What   are 
'we  doing  to  prepare  for  It?  Failure  to  antici- 
pate population  growth  thus  far  Is  perhaps 
the  biggest  single  mistake  we  have  made. 

We  have  belatedly  discovered  that  the 
States  cannot  supply,  for  Instance,  all  the 
funds  needed  for  education  and  urban  re- 
newal. The  Federal  Government  Is  annually 
allocating  big  simis  also  for  other  aid  to 
the  States,  some  of  which  are  lacking  in  eco- 
nomic resources.  This  Is  being  called  the 
"new  federalism." 

But  theorizing  about  a  revision  of  our 
goverrunental  system  to  meet  our  present 
needs  will  not  be  of  much  avail  unless  we 
recognize  the  necessity  of  maintaining  dlacl- 
pllne in  the  conununltles  of  our  land. 

The  Supreme  Court  at  one  time  ruled  that 
•freedom  of  speech'  does  not  Include  the 
right  falsely  to  cry  "Fire!"  In  a  crowded 
theater  and  create  a  panic.  Yet  today  the 
leaders  of  activist  organizations,  claiming  the 
immunity  of  "freedom  of  speech,"  deliber- 
ately inflame  audiences  In  different  part*  ol 


the  country  and  Incite  people  to  riot  and 
disorder.  Police  systems  are  not  strong 
enough  to  deal  with  the  impassioned  mobs. 
Crime  has  Increased  largely  because  Indi- 
vidual discipline  has  broken  down.  Parents 
have  neglected  the  care  of  children  In  the 
formative  years.  We  now  have  more  criminals 
than  ever  before,  particularly  among  young 
people.  They  come  from  all  kinds  of  fami- 
lies—the  privileged  and  the  underprivileged. 
As  population  grows,  the  Ingenuity  of  the 
human  mind  can  and  must  devise  ways  to 
make  self-government  efficient.  But  we  can 
never  succeed  without  the  use  of  an  effective 
dUclpllne — a  large  enough  police  force,  both 
national  and  SUte,  to  deter  crime  and  make 
homes  and  streets  safe,  night  and  day.  No 
people  can  live  happily  if  they  must  live  con- 
stantly m  fear. 

A  presidential  commission  was  appointed 
to  investigate  riots,  and  It  came  up  only 
with  generalities.  Nothing  was  said  about 
the  failure  to  prosecute  agitators,  especially 
those  leaders  who  are  frequently  quoted  In 
the  press  and  on  the  air  as  threatening  vio- 
lence. Their  words  are  widely  publicized. 
But  the  politically  minded  persons  In  fed- 
eral. State  and  city  governmenta  are  visually 
afraid  to  take  the  law  violators  Into  court. 
Above  all,  we  need  In  America  today  a  stern 
hand  In  government.  The  people  want  to  see 
law  and  order  preserved.  They  wlU  turn  out 
of  office  those  elected  officials  who  disregard 
this  obligation,  and  will  choose  for  public 
service  persons  who  are  willing  to  apply  dis- 
cipline— without  yielding  to  pressiu-e  groups. 
Courage  mtist  replace  political  timidity. 


SENSIBLE  TALK  ABOUT  THE  WAR  IN 
VIETNAM 


Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  In  view 
of  the  nature  of  the  presidential  pri- 
mai-y  campaign  In  New  Hampshire, 
where  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  I  Mr.  McCarthy]  is  being  sub- 
jected to  shameful  abuse  for  his  willing- 
ness to  debate  the  Issue  of  Vietnam,  It 
is  refreshing  that  a  newspaper  of  the 
statuie  of  the  New  York  Times  has  placed 
the  issue  in  perspective. 

In  an  editorial  published  on  March  10. 
the  Times  notes  that  Senator  McCarthy 
"Is  winning  support  because  he  Is  willing 
to  talk  sensibly  and  calmly  about  Viet- 
nam." 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  room  today 
for  the  type  of  campaign  that  has  been 
directed  against  Senator  McCarthy. 
Character  assassination  should  have  no 
place  in  the  American  electoral  process. 

I  commend  the  editorial  to  Senators 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A  Man  for  This  Season 
Senator  Eugene  McCarthy's  campaign  Is 
steadily  gaining  in  strength  and  significance. 
His  showing  m  the  precinct  and  ward  con- 
ventions in  Minnesota  last  week  was  unex- 
pectedly strong.  President  Johnson's  refusal 
to  run  m  person  or  through  a  proxy  candi- 
date In  Massachusetu  defaults  that  state's 
votes  to  Mr.  McCarthy  for  the  first  ballot  at 
the  Democratic  National  Convention.  These 
developments  have  heightened  Interest  in 
Tuesday's  primary  in  New  Hampshire. 

Every  serious  political  campaign  represents 
an  Interaction  between  the  candidate  and  the 
issues.  Senator  McCarthy,  comparatively 
little  known  on  the  national  scene,  is  tapping 
a  sizable  vein  of  antiwar  sentiment.  He  is 
winning  support  because  he  Is  willing  to  talk 
sensibly  and  calmly  about  Vietnam,  the  sub- 


ject that  is  most  on  the  minds  of  the  elec- 
torate, and  Is  willing  to  submit  his  beliefs  to 
the  judgment  of  the  voters. 

The  McCarthy  campaign  appears  novel  be- 
cause so  many  Americans  have  become  ac- 
customed to  political  campaigns  in  which  Is- 
sues are  ruthlessly  subordinated  to  personali- 
ties. It  Is  rare  and  refreshing  for  a  man  to  be 
more  concerned  with  his  Ideas  than  his  im- 
age. Mr.  McCarthy  is  not  merchandising  him- 
self as  If  he  were  a  popular  singer  or  a  new 
brand  of  detergent;  he  is  not  seeking  support 
because  he  lias  an  attractive  wife  or  children 
or  dog  or  any  other  irrelevancy. 

What  Is  remarkable,  however.  Is  that  so 
many  of  Senator  McCarthy's  own  supporters 
who  agree  with  him  on  the  Vietnam  issue 
are  ao  ready  to  complain  about  what  they 
regard  as  his  deficiencies  as  a  campaigner. 
It  Is  as  If.  having  made  up  their  minds  on 
the  subject  of  Vietnam,  they  only  want  a 
spokesman  who  will  ventilate  their  emo- 
tions by  shouting  slogans  and  making  fiery 
attacks. 

But  surely  the  Vietnam  debate  Is  already 
too  envenomed  by  passion  and  rancor.  What 
is  needed  is  a  man  who  will.  In  Adlal  Steven- 
son's  phrase,    "talk   sense    to   the   American 
people" — and    that    means    talking    .sensibly 
and  calmly  and  treating  audiences  as  adults 
capable  of  comprehending  complexity.  That 
Is  what  Senator  McCarthy  is  doing  and  what 
he   deserves   great   credit   for   doing.   If    he 
underplays  his  points  and  occasionally  trails 
off    Into    vague    Inconsequence,    that    is — or 
ought  to  be — preferable  to  the  more  usual 
escalations   Into   bombast   and   slmplemlnd- 
edness.  A  man  of  wit  and  of  learning  and 
of  decent  respect  for  the  opinions  of  others, 
he  is  a  man  for  this  season  of  emotionalism. 
Politics  is  normally  defined  as  the  art  of 
ihe  possible.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  idealist 
in  politics  such  as  Senator  McCarthy  to  ex- 
pand the  boundaries  of  what  Is  thought  po.s- 
slble.    Regardless    of    the    outcome    in    New 
Hampshire  or  in  the  later  primaries  in  Wis- 
consin   and    California.    Senator    McCarthy 
has   no   reasonable  chance  of   winning   the 
Democratic  nomination — as   he  himself   has 
recognized  from  the  outset.  But  a  series  of 
McCarthy  victories  or  near-victories  in  pri- 
maries   and    state    conventions    could    con- 
ceivably alter  President  Johnson's  perception 
of  public  attitudes  toward  the  war  and  there- 
fore his  management  of  the  confilct. 

Like  any  man  who  has  ever  run  for  polit- 
ical office.  President  Johnson  has  a  healthy 
respect  for  the  ballot  box.  An  outpouring  of 
McCarthy  support  may  convince  him  of  the 
deepening  public  conviction  that  the  war 
cannot  be  won  in  the  terms  in  which  he  is 
trying  to  win  it.  A  Johnson  change  of  view- 
point on  the  war  Is  not  probable,  but  it  is 
more  clearly  vrithin  the  realm  of  the  possible 
than  It  was  before  Eugene  McCarthy  began 
to  campaign. 

Senator  McCarthy  has  succeeded  In  mak- 
ing a  negotiated  settlement  in  Vietnam  a 
more  credible  alternative  simply  by  cam- 
paigning for  such  a  settlement.  He  has  re- 
moved the  Issue  of  the  war  from  the  side- 
shows of  controversy  to  the  main  tent  of 
politics  where  the  two  great  parties  contend. 
For  all  citizens,  but  particularly  for  students 
and  young  people,  he  has  provided  construc- 
tive political  leadership  in  a  hard,  confused 
time.  For  that  service  alone  he  commands 
the  respect  and  gratitude  of  all  who  cherish 
democracy. 


INTERFERENCE  WITH  CIVIL 
RIGHTS 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, is  there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
unfinished  business  be  laid  before  the 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Chair  lays  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  unfinished  business,  which  the 
clerk  will  state. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  iH.R. 
2516)  to  prescribe  penalties  for  certain 
acts  of  violence  or  intimidation,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorimi. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  was  very 
much  intrigued  by  a  question  propounded 
by  an  editorial  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  this  date.  The  question  is.  What  good 
was  accomplished  by  the  filibuster  against 
the  pending  bill? 

Mr.  President,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
much  good  was  accomplished  by  the  fili- 
buster against  the  pending  bill.  When 
the  open-occupancy  proposal  was  flnst 
proposed  in  the  Senate,  it  contained  pro- 
visions which  constituted  as  rank  a  pros- 
titution of  the  judicial  process  as  has 
ever  been  put  forward  in  this  Nation.  The 
original  Mondale  substitute  provided 
that  the  Secretarj-  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  was  to  be  charged  with  the 
responsibility  for  enforcing  the  open- 
occupancy  provisions  of  that  proposal. 

It  further  provided  that  the  same  Sec- 
retaiy  was  to  investigate  alleged  viola- 
tions of  the  Mondale  open-occupancy 
proposal.  It  further  provided  that  the 
same  Secretaiy  should  be  authorized  to 
receive  complaints  from  others  and  to 
prefer  complaints  on  his  own  behalf  of 
violations  of  that  proposal.  It  further 
provided  that  in  addition  to  making 
charges,  the  .same  Secretary  would  act  as 
prosecuting  attorney  and  present  the 
case  based  upon  alleged  violations  of  the 
proposal. 

It  further  provided  that,  in  addition  to 
acting  as  prosecuting  attorney,  the  same 
Secretary  was  to  act  as  the  jurj-  and  pass 
upon  the  factual  validity  of  the  accusa- 
tions made  by  himself.  It  further  pro- 
vided that  the  same  Secretary  should  act 
not  only  as  the  prosecutor  and  as  the 
jury,  but  that  he  also  should  act  as  the 
judge  and  judge  the  legal  validity  of  the 
complaints  preferred  by  him  and  pass  on 
the  truthfulness  and  validity  of  the  testi- 
mony presented  by  him  as  prosecutor: 
and  also  he  would  make  the  judicial  ad- 
judication based  on  the  verdict  returned 
by  him  on  the  evidence  presented  by  him 
in  respect  to  a  charge  preferred  by  him. 
after  an  investigation  conducted  by  him. 
Of  course,  the  proposal  did  provide  the 
Secretary  could  designate  somebody  else 
to  perform  these  functions.  But  the  pro- 
posal to  combine  the  conflicting  and  in- 
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consistent  roles  of  prosecutor.  Jury,  and 
Judge  in  one  man  Is  as  ranJc  a  proposed 
prostltuUon  ol  the  Judicial  process  as 
has  ever  been  presented  to  any  legisla- 
tive body  In  a  nation  which  professes  to 
be  a  naUon  where  there  Is  beUef  In  equal 
Justice  under  law. 

Mr  President,  the  removal  of  this  pro- 
posed prostitution  of  the  Judicial  process 
is  one  of  the  good  things  which  was 
done  by  the  fUlbuster.  Instead  of  having 
all  controversies  arising  under  the  open 
occupancy  provisions  of  the  pending  bill 
Judged  by  one  man.  an  executive  officer, 
performing  the  combined  functions  of 
prosecutor.  Jury,  and  Judge  in  one  de- 
partment on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac 
River,  we  now  have  a  bill  which  provides 
that  controversies  arising  under  the  open 
occupancy  provisions  are  to  be  Judgedby 
impartial  Judges  sitting  In  aU  of  the  Fed- 
eral districts  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land. 

Mr  President.  I  would  say  to  the  pro- 
pounder  of  the  question  that  that  change 
In  procedure  would  have  been  worth- 
while if  it  had  taken  a  years  filibuster 
to  accomplish  it  and  prevent  the  origi- 
nally proposed  and  contemplated  rank 
prostitution  of  the  Judicial  process. 

There  Is  another  great  good  which  was 
accomplished  by  Uie  filibuster.  If  this  bUl 
should  flimlly  pass  and  become  law  in  its 
present  form.  It  wUl  contain  an  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  giving  constitu- 
tional rights  for  the  first  time  in  our 
history  to  the  original  Americans,  the 
Indians  now  dwelling  upon  their  res- 
ervations. ,„  .  ,  „, 
Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  wUl  the  Senator  yield  or  a 

question?  .  ,j  »     »v._ 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  tiiank  the  Senator  for  yield- 
ing I  hope  I  have  not  interposed  my 
question  at  the  wrong  time.  Was  I  not 
one  of  the  cosponsors  of  the  original 
amendment?  ^      w      -« 

Mr  ER'/IN.  Yes.  The  Senator  has  co- 
sponsored  all  of  the  bills  that  have  been 
introduced  to  give  constitutional  rights 
to  the  American  Indian  and  he  has  been 
a  fighter  in  their  behalf  for  the  enact- 
ment of  these  bills. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I 
thank  the  able  Senator. 

Mr  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  ByrdI  also 
merits  the  thanks  of  the  American  peo- 
ple for  persuading  the  Senate  to  adopt 
his  amendment  to  the  bill  which  restores 
to  the  owners  of  single-family  dwellings 
the  right  to  do  witn  their  own  as  they 
please. 

Mr  President,  if  this  provision  re- 
mains in  the  bill  and  the  bill  is  flnaUy 
enacted  Into  law.  it  will  give  constitu- 
tional rii?hts  to  people  who  have  been 
denied  constitutional  rights  throughout 
our  history  simply  because  they  did  not 
have  sufficient  voting  power  to  make 
politicians  believe  that  trying  to  put 
them  on  some  sort  of  equality  with  other 
Americans  was  a  worthwhile  task. 

There  Is  another  great  good  which 
was  done  by  the  niibuster.  and  that  was 
the  adoption  of  an  amendment  offered  by 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Georgia,  and  an  amendment  offered  by 
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myself,  which  were  approved  by  a  major- 
ity of  the  Senate  on  rollcall  votes  and 
which  give  assursmce  to  law-enforce- 
ment ofiClcers,  to  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  and  to  personnel  of  the 
Regular  Army,  that  when  they  were 
called  out  on  account  of  the  inability  of 
civil  authorities  to  maintain  law  and 
order  to  suppress  riots,  they  will  riot  be 
prosecuted  under  the  provisions  of  the 
bill.  I  think  that  Is  a  great  good  because 
the  bin  in  Its  original  shape  would  have 
authorized  the  prosecution  of  law-en- 
forcement officers.  National  Guardsmen, 
and  Regular  Army  pcrsormel  called  nec- 
essarily upon  to  use  force  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  riots,  to  the  charge  that  in  so 
doing  they  violated  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  and  were  guilty  of  one  of  the  newly 
created  crimes  defined  by  the  bill.  I  think 
that  was  a  great  good  and.  of  Itself,  was 
sufficient  to  Justify  what  I  would  call  im- 
limited  or  educational  debate.  Others, 
sometimes,  call  them  filibusters. 

Incidentally.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a 
profound  distinction  between  an  educa- 
tional debate  and  a  filibuster.  If  those 
who  are  speaking  at  length  express  our 
views,  it  Is  an  educational  debate.  If  those 
who  are  speaking  at  length  express  views 
which  we  do  not  entertain,  it  is  a  filibus- 
ter. That  Is  the  difference  and  the  only 
difference  between  a  filibuster  and  an 
educational  debate. 

The  filibuster  caused  other  good  provi- 
sions to  be  inserted  in  the  bUl.  I  refer  to 
the  antiriot  provisions  which  will  indi- 
cate, if  the  bill  is  finally  enacted  into  law 
In  its  present  form,  that  Congress  Is  at 
long  last  as  much  concerned  with  the  nu- 
merous murders  committed  in  Newark, 
N.J..  and  Detroit.  Mich.,  as  It  has  hereto- 
fore rightly  been  with  a  much  smaller 
number  of  atrocious  murders  committed 
in  Mississippi. 

I  think  that  was  good  because  it  indi- 
cated that,  after  all.  a  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  whose  votes  were 
recorded  on  the  rollcalls  in  favor  of  the 
antiriot  amendments  do  entertain  the 
concept  that  there  should  be  equal  Jus- 
tice under  law  and  that  all  men  who  vio- 
late the  law  should  be  held  accountable 
for  their  misdeeds. 

Another  good  which  was  accomplished 
by  the  educational  debate,  or  filibuster  as 
one  may  prefer  to  call  it.  was  the  Incor- 
poration In  the  bill  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  TalmadoeI  which  added  to 
those  intended  to  be  protected  by  the  bill 
the  small  businessman  who  happens  to 
live  in  an  area  where  riots  occur  and  loot- 
ing is  pursued.  This  amendment  does 
much  good  by  extending  the  protection 
of  the  Federal  criminal  law  as  set  out  in 
title  I  to  those  who.  heretofore,  had  no 
protection  at  the  hands  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  whose  life  earnings 
were  often  swept  away  by  those  not  seek- 
ing rights  but  availing  themselves  of  op- 
portunities to  commit  larceny. 

I  think  the  educational  debate,  or  fili- 
buster as  we  may  be  pleased  to  call  it. 
did  some  other  good.  In  that  it  showed 
there  are  still  In  the  Senate  some  Mem- 
bers who  believe  In  Government  accord- 
ing to  the  Constitution  as  the  Constitu- 
tion was  originally  written  and  originally 
Interpreted.  It  showed  that  there  are 
some  men  in  the  Senate  who  believe  that 
under  the  Constitution  the  Federal  Gov- 


enunent  has  no  power  to  regulate  the 
tiUes  to  real  esUte  or  to  rob  supposedly 
free  Americans  of  their  rights  to  control, 
use,  and  dispose  of  their  private  prop- 
erty according  to  their  own  desires. 

The  educational  debate,  or  filibuster, 
also  showed  there  are  some  Members 
of  the  Senate  who  have  not  yet  suc- 
cumbed to  the  disease  known  as  "Po- 
tomac fever."  This  is  a  disease  which  is 
all  too  prevalent  in  Congress.  Senators 
and  Representatives  who  succumb  to  the 
disease  believe  that  the  people  who  sent 
them  here  do  not  have  sufficient  Intelli- 
gence to  manage  their  own  affairs,  and 
that  the  management  of  their  affairs 
should  be  transferred  from  themselves 
and  the  local  governments  in  the  areas 
in  which  they  reside  to  a  centralized 
Federal  Government  on  the  bank  of  the 
Potomac  River,  far  removed  from  the 
localities  in  which  a  great  majority  of 
the  American  people  live,  move,  and 
have  their  being. 

I  think  that  the  educational  debate, 
or  filibuster,  also  accomplished  good  in 
that  it  showed  there  are  still  men  in  the 
Senate,  though  they  may  be  In  the  mi- 
nority, who  believe  that  Woodrow  Wil- 
son understood  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  Its  reasons  for  divid- 
ing the  powers  of  Govenunent  between 
the  Federal  Government  on  a  national 
level  and  the  State  govenunent  on  a  lo- 
cal level,  and  for  reserving  certain  pow- 
ers to  the  people  themselves  to  manage 
their  own  affairs. 

I  will  invite  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  a  moment  to  a  statement  made  by 
Woodrow  Wilson,  who  understood  the 
Constitution,  and  why  It  was  written, 
better  than  any  other  man  who  ever 
occupied  the  White  House  at  any  time 
In  the  history  of  this  Republic. 

Woodrow  Wilson  understood  what 
Justice  Harlan  means  when  he  said : 

The  basic  tenet  of  our  political  system 
Is  that  a  fre«  society  la  bwt  assured  by  dif- 
fusion of  governmental  power. 

Now  I  read  Woodrow  Wilson's  state- 
ment: 

Liberty  has  never  come  from  the  govern- 
ment Uberty  has  always  come  from  the 
subjects  of  It.  The  hUtory  of  liberty  Is  a 
history  of  the  llmltaUon  of  governmental 
power,  not  the  Increase  of  It.  When  we  re- 
sist, therefore,  the  concentration  of  power. 
we  are  resisting  the  processes  of  death,  be- 
cause concentration  of  power  is  what  always 
precedes  the  destruction  of  human  liberties 

During  recent  years  the  Congress  of 
'  the  United  States  has  done  more  to  con- 
centrate the  powers  of  Government  In 
Washington  than  it  had  done  through- 
out the  previous  history  of  this  Nation; 
and  in  so  doing  it  has  done  more  in  re- 
cent years  to  destroy  the  freedom  of  the 
Individual  in  the  United  States  than  all 
of  the  Congresses  of  the  past. 

So  I  think  the  debate  showed  that 
there  are  still  some  men  in  public  life  in 
America  who  recognized  that  the  concen- 
tration of  power  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment In  Washington  Is  incompatible 
with  the  retention  of  the  liberties  of  the 
American  people,  and  who  still  prefer 
that  America  should  remain  the  Ijmd  of 
the  free  rather  than  become  the  land  of 
the  regimented. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
not  only  to  congratulate  warmly  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  for  his  hav- 
ing outlined  for  the  record  many  of  the 
most  meaningful  changes  that  were  ac- 
complished during  the  course  of  the  edu- 
cational debate  now  ending,  but  also  to 
thank  him  for  the  leadership  which  he 
has  given  all  the  way  through,  in  com- 
mittee and  on  the  floor,  in  the  effort  to 
see  that  greater  reason  prevailed  than 
was  present  in  the  original  bill  and  in 
the  original  open-housing  amendment 
as  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Mlimeso- 
ta  [Mr.  MoNDALEl  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  1  Mr .  Brooke  1 . 

Mr  President,  I  shall  not  go  over  the 
whole  ground  that  has  been  covered  so 
ably  by  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 
I  want,  though,  first  to  add  one  more 
good  result  that  I  think  was  accom- 
plished In  the  debate  which  he  did  not 
get  to  or  had  overlooked,  and  that  was 
with  reference  to  the  exemption  of  the 
sale  or  rental  of  most  homes,  or  dwellings. 
There  was  no  exemption  whatever  ap- 
plicable to  this  field  in  the  original  open- 
housing  amendment  so  imfortunately  of- 
fered as  to  include  all  dwellings  and 
homes,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  right 
now.  at  this  very  moment,  there  are  3V2 
million  American  men  imder  arms  and 
away  from  their  homes,  and  in  many  in- 
stances Iheir  families  are  having  to  Uve 
with  their  in-laws,  and  regardless  of 
many    other    facts    which    have    been 
brought  out  In  this  debate. 

I  want  to  call  attention  briefly  to  what 
I  think  Is  the  roll  of  honor  of  the  men 
who  have  offered  the  most  meaningful 
amendments  which  have  tempered  and 
moderated  this  legislation  as  it  now  has 
taken  final  form. 

First,  I  have  already  mentioned  my 
distinguished  friend,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina.  I  think  he  should  head 
the  honor  roll. 

Second.  I  want  to  mention  the  distm- 
.^xiished  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DraKSENl.  We  have  already  almost  for- 
gotten the  fact  that  he  headed  the  com- 
promise effort  which  made  very  mean- 
ingful changes  in  the  legislation  as  it 
then  was  pending,  and  other  less  mean- 
ingful ones.  I  mention  only  two. 

First,  we  got  away  from,  in  his  substi- 
tute amendment,  the  unfortunate— and  I 
think  completely  unconstitutional— pro- 
vision mentioned  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  under  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
would  have  been  given  such  great  and 
such  broad  powers  as  to  make  of  him 
everything  from  investigator  down 
through  prosecutor,  jury,  and  Judge,  as 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  has 
stated.  The  Senator  from  Illinois  is  en- 
titled to  credit  for  having  restored  judi- 
cial power  to  the  courts  in  this  impor- 
tant field,  as  it  should  be  In  every  other; 
and  I  want  to  put  him  high  on  the  roll  of 
honor  for  that  reason. 

He  has  also  restored  power  to  an  own- 
er of  a  dwelling,  an  owner  of  a  home,  to 
sell  through  his  own  devices,  through  his 
own  means,  and  to  rent  or  lease  that 
home. 

There  are  other  changes  in  the  substi- 
tute amendment,  but  those  two  are  the 


two  most  meaningful  ones;  and  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  should  appear 
on  the  roll  of  honor  because  of  those 
two. 

Mr.  President,  to  caU  the  roU  a  litUe 
further.  I  want  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
TalmadgeI  was.  along  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  ErvdjI,  a 
leader  in  seeing  that  officers,  whether 
they  be  civil  officers  or  military  officers, 
who  were  engaged  in  trying  to  control 
riots  and  rioters  would  be  exempted  from 
the  provisions  of  this  bill.  The  Senator 
from  Georgia  also  had  the  amendment 
mentioned  in  the  effort  to  protect  own- 
ers of  stores  and  of  other  property  from 
unlawful  acts  In  the  course  of  demoii- 
stratlons  and  riots  in  which  individuals 
would  throw  molotov  cocktails  and  the 

like. 

Likewise,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Long]  had  proposals  in  that  same 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  ThurmootI  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche]  and  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  were 
leaders  in  one  or  the  other  phases  of  the 
antiriot  provisions  that  were  so  properly 
written  into  this  legislation.  I  place  them 
high  on  the  roll  of  honor. 

Mr  President,  in  addition  to  the  efforts 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  with 
reference  to  homes,  there  was  an  enlarge- 
ment of  exemption  in  the  sale,  rental,  and 
leasing  of  homes  or  dwelUngs  accom- 
plished under  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd],  and  I  want  to  put  him  on  the  roll 
of  honor. 

Mr  President,  there  are  some  who 
should  be  placed  on  the  roll  of  honor 
whose  amendments  were  not  adopted,  but 
who,  nevertheless,  made  fights  that  are 
well  worthy  of  being  preserved;  and  I 
wanted  to  mention  one  or  two  of  those 
Senators. 

One  of  them  was  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker],  who  endeavored 
to  make  fuller  the  exemption  of  the  sale 
or  rental  or  leasing  oi  homes  than  was 
provided  in  the  Dirksen  substitute  by 
allowing  the  use  of  ordinary  commercial 
agencies,  as,  for  instance,  real  estate 
brokers,  in  the  sale,  rental,  or  leasing 
by  those  agencies. 

There  were  others  who  offered  highly 
meaningful  provisions,  as  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller  1  did;  and  I  pay 
him  tribute. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  so  glad  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  has  con- 
tinued   his    educational    process    long 
enough  today  to  list  most  of  the  most 
meaningful   amendments  and  changes 
and    the    most    worthwhile    provisions 
which  are  the  direct  results  of  the  educa- 
tional debate,  or  filibuster— and  I  do  not 
care  whether  you  call  it  one  or  the  other. 
The  fact  is  that  the  legislation  In  it.s 
final  form  here  is  no  more  like  the  arbi- 
trary, prejudicial  legislation  which  was 
offered  in  the  beginning  and  the  amend- 
ment which  was  offered  by  the  Senators 
from  Minnesota  and  Massachusetts  than 
day  Is  like  night.  And  I  am  very  glad,  in- 
deed, that  he  has  continued  the  educa- 
tional process.  Whether  It  was  for  the 
purpose  of  educating  editorial  writers  or 


simply  preserving  in  the  Record  a  sum- 
mary of  what  has  been  done  in  the  course 
of  this  debate,  I  do  not  know,  but  I  think 
it  was  a  highly  worthwhile  activity,  and 
I  commend  him. 

As  I  have  already  said,  I  place  him  at 
the  head  of  the  honor  roll. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


VACATION  OP  ORDER  FOR  RECOG- 
NITION OP  SENATOR  STENNIS  ON 
THE  ETHICS  RESOLUTION  AND 
SUBSTITUTION  OP  ORDER  FOR 
RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
SPARKMAN  ON  GOLD  COVER  BILL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
Friday  last,  I  asked  unanimous  consent 
that  at  the  conclusion  of  morning  busi- 
ness on  Tuesday,  tomorrow,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Stennis]  be  recognized  for  the  purpose 
of  calling  up  the  resolution  on  ethics 
which  it  was  hoped  would  be  reported  by 
the  committee  at  that  time. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that  or- 
der be  vacated,  and  that  Instead,  at  that 
time,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  SparkmanJ  be  recognized 
for  the  purpose  of  calling  up  Calendar  No. 
987,  S.  2857.  a  bill  to  eliminate  the  re- 
serve requirements  for  Federal  Reserve 
notes  and  for  U.S.  notes  and  Treasury 
notes  of  1980. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  will  the  Senator  from 
Montana  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  promised  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi.  If  the 
Senator    from    Mississippi    will    permit 


it 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
must  yield  at  this  point  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  understand  the  situ- 
ation. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  has  consulted  with 
the  Senator  from  Montana,  the  Senator 
from  Alabama,  and  me  with  reference  to 
a  desire  to  have  the  Senate  consider  the 
bill  having  to  do  with  our  gold  reserves, 
and  it  is  considered  highly  important  that 
it  come  before  the  Senate  at  the  earliest 
possible  time. 

The  select  committee  has  been  working 
and  planning  to  get  this  matter  of  the 
code  of  ethics  before  the  Senate  as  soon 
as  we  could,  and  had  made  arrangements 
for  all  members  to  be  here  this  week.  But 
under  these  pressing  circumstances,  we 
would  be  happy  to  yield  for  considera- 
tion of  the  gold  bill,  with  the  understand- 
ing— directing  my  remarks  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  majority  leader— that  when 
action  on  that  bill  is  finished,  we  return 
to  the  matter  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  he  has  my  assur- 
ance that  that  wiU  be  done.  I  am  Indeed 
sorry  that  it  will  not  be  possible  to  take 
up  the  ethics  resolution  tomorrow;  but 
it  is  my  further  understanding  that  the 
committee  itself  Is  not  prepared  to  Issue 
its  report  fully  and  completely  at  this 
time. 
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Mr.  STENNIS.  Well,  there  was.  as  I 
told  the  majority  leader  this  morning, 
a  matter  I  discovered  last  night  of  some 
langxiage  which  I  think  is  too  obscure, 
on  a  vital  point,  which  Is  going  to  require 
redrafting,  and  we  are  in  the  process  of 
working  on  that  now.  This  wUl  give  us 
time  to  revise  that  language  in  the  reso- 
lution proposed. 

So  I  do  hope  there  will  be  no  excep- 
tion made,  and  I  understand  that  the 
majority  leader  is  prepared  to  state  that 
there  will  be  none,  and  that  we  will  re- 
turn to  that  matter  following  disposi- 
tion of  the  gold  bill.  We  will  at  that  time 
be  ready. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  the  Senator  has 
my  assurance  of  tiiat. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Now.  Mr.  President. 
in  response  to  what  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Florid*  has  in  mind.  I  announce 
that  it  is  our-intention  to  take  up  the 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  today. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator.  That  bill  is  of  no  per- 
sonal consequence,  but  it  is  of  tremen- 
dous urgency  in  many  areas.  I  am  sure 
that  the  chairman  of  our  committee 
would  advise  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  that  the  matter  is  one  whose  pas- 
sage is  of  immediate  importance. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Will  the  Senator  with- 
draw that  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  with- 
draw it. 


THE  ETHICS  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  in  con- 
nection with  the  report  and  resolution 
on  ethics  just  mentioned,  it  is  to  be  un- 
derstood by  everj'one.  includin?  the  press, 
that  the  revision  ot  the  resolution  will 
be  completed  and  the  revised  resolution 
placed  before  the  Senate  before  the  de- 
bate startsi 

As  I  undersund.  then.  Mr.  President. 
the  gold  reser\e  bill  will  be  taken  up  at 
noon  tomorrow  ? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  At  the  conclusion 
of  morning  business,  yes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  have  a  few  remarks 
to  make  on  the  pending  measure. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yield  for  that 
purpose? 

Mr  STENNIS.  I  yield  for  that  purpose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


INTERFERENCE  WITH  CIVIL 
RIGHTS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iH.R.  2516»  to  presciibe  pen- 
alties for  certain  acts  of  violence  or  In- 
timidation, and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  STE3iNIS.  Mr.  President,  regard- 
ing the  pending  matter,  and  the  Impend- 
ing vote  with  reference  to  the  bill  that 
has  been  under  debate.  I  feel,  frankly, 
that  the  Senate  is  on  the  verge  of  mak- 
ing what  I  think  would  be  a. tragic  error; 
and  I  believe  further  that  history  will 
record  that  error. 

I  wish  to  be  clear  and  positive  that  I 
oppose  this  measure  in  most  of  its  major 
particulars,  and  that  I  have  been  one 
of  many  who  have  worked  to  avoid  it.  I 
believe,  particularly  with  reference  to 
the  passage  of  this  open-housing  legisla- 
tion, that  it  will  prove  to  be  a  grave  mis- 
take, and  one  of  the  gravest  that  the 
Senate  has  ever  made.  It  wUl  be  a  sur- 
render of  responsibility,  in  a  large  meas- 
ure, as  I  have  pointed  out  earlier,  by  this 
legislative  bodj-.  in  that  it  surrenders  to 
the  head  of  a  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment almost  unlimited  powers.  I  will 
have  no  part  of  it  and  I  am  confident  it 
will  be  repudiated,  eventually,  by  the 
people  in  overwhelming  numbers  at  the 
polls. 

The  powers  surrendered  have  been 
limited  somewhat  In  the  so-called  Dirk- 
sen  amendment,  but  the  basic  principle 
is  being  violated,  and  the  pwwer,  in  a 
large  measure,  is  still  there.  Under  the 
prevailing  sentiment  at  present  that  is 
causing  this  bill  to  be  passed,  that  power 
will  be  enlarged.  I  am  talking  now  about 
the  power  granted  to  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

I  note.  Mr.  President,  that  the  time 
has  arrived  when  these  vast  departments, 
with  their  great  sums  of  money  and  the 
very  fine  talents  at  their  disposal,  use 
every  possible  interpretation  of  such 
power  that  we  grant  them  to  the  utmost. 
Every  line,  every  phrase,  every  sentence 
of  the  bill  will  be  used  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible.  Every  possible  use  of 
what  the  report  says  with  reference  to 
those  powers  will  be  stretched  to  the  ut- 
most, and  even  in  the  application  of  the 
law.  they  will  pick  out  sentences  and 
paragraphs  from  speeches  made  here  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  as  a  part  of  the 
legislative  history,  and  use  that  to  the 
limit  to  enlarge  their  powers  in  carrying 
out  their  personal  concepts  of  the  bill  and 
their  powers  thereunder. 

This  bill  strikes  down  one  of  the  basic 
rights  of  all  American  citizens — the 
right  of  ownership  over  his  private 
property.  Rights  which  heretofore  had 
rested  secure  in  the  Constitution  now 
hang  on  the  sufferance  of  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development.  By 
this  bill  the  unquestioned  right  to  use, 
enjoy,  and  dispose  of  what  one  has 
acquired  through  his  own  honest  labor 
is  converted  into  a  doubtful  privilege 
dependent  upon  the  favor  of  Govern- 
ment. Every  mans  home  becomes  am- 
other  prize  within  the  gift  of  govern- 
ment which  may  be  bargained  away  for 
political  advantage.  Court  suits  and  en- 
forcement campaigns  will  be  launched 
like    Government     poverty     programs. 


where  they  will  do  the  most  political 
good. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  talking  through 
my  hat  on  this  matter.  I  have  had  ad- 
ministrators, responsible  and  honest  men 
In  other  departments,  tell  me  that  that 
is  exactly  what  they  do,  and  that  they 
think  it  is  their  duty  and  their  respon- 
sibility. This  time,  we  are  not  going  to 
be  operating  on  a  school  board  or  a  State 
department  of  education,  or  anyone  who 
is  backed  by  the  attorney  general  of  his 
State,  or.  Indeed,  anyone  who  is  capable 
of  employing  competent  legal  aid.  We 
are  going  to  be  operating  on  the  so-called 
little  fellow,  the  individual,  the  man  with- 
out resources,  the  man  with  this  little 
home,  or  perhaps  two  or  three  dwelling 
houses  he  may  happen  to  own.  Perhaps 
that  is  all  the  property  that  he  has  been 
able  to  accumulate.  He  will  not  have  a 
chance  to  stand  before  this  powerful 
bureaucracy  that  we  have  built  up  here 
and  given  all  this  power,  and  will,  in  the 
future,  appropriate  the  vast  sums  of 
money  for  it  to  be  carried  out. 

Once  the  principle  of  government  con- 
trol over  private  homes  Is  established  it 
will  grow  and  expand,  consuming  what- 
ever rights  may  remain  In  its  way.  The 
same  zealous  forces  which  are  behind 
this  bill  will  be  behind  its  enforcement. 
There  will  be  a  constant  pressure  to  cut 
down  exceptions,  tighten  up  exemptions, 
and  reach  out  into  new  areas.  Every 
protest  demonstration  will  call  forth  a 
harsh  new  interpretation  of  the  rules 
against  the  homeowner.  Elvery  riot  will 
bring  about  a  stringent  revision  of  the 
regulations.  Every  close  election  will  be 
the  occasion  for  extending  government 
control  still  further. 

In  the  end,  even  those  whom  this  spe- 
cial legislation  favors,  will  be  the  losers 
along  with  all  other  Americans.  The 
homes  they  may  acquire  will  be  no  more 
secure  In  their  hands  than  they  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  present  owners.  The 
rights  of  the  new  owners  will  be  clouded 
over  by  the  shadow  of  government.  The 
web  of  regulations  and  redtape,  the 
threat  of  suits  and  Investigations,  the 
uncertainty  of  right  and  title,  will  fall 
also  on  the  new  tenants,  and  the  taxes 
to  sustain  this  harassment  will  have  to 
be  paid  out  of  their  pockets  too. 

This  bill  purports  to  be  a  compromise. 
It  Is  a  compromise  only  in  the  sense  that 
It  purports  to  compromise  the  rights  of 
some  fewer  homeowners  than  the  orig- 
inal bill.  It  Is  a  compromise  of  principle 
for  political  expediency.  It  compromises 
the  sanctity  of  every  man's  home  to 
gratify  the  passions  of  a  few  extremists. 

It  purports  to  be  based  on  high  prin- 
ciples, but  the  only  principle  I  can  find 
in  it  is  that  the  end  justifies  the  means. 
It  purports  to  give  due  protection  to  per- 
sonal rights  over  mere  property  rights. 
Such  a  distinction  between  personal 
rights  and  property  rights  is  wholly  false 
and  misleading.  There  is  no  real  distinc- 
tion between  the  two.  All  rights  are  per- 
sonal. Property  has  no  rights  but  people 
have  rights  In  property  and  these  are  as 
personal  as  any  other  right. 

The  people  are  being  controlled  and 
regulated  beyond  reason.  They  are  rap- 
idly reaching  the  limits  of  endurance 
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and  are  bound  sooner  or  later  to  rise  up 
In  a  mrssive  revolt  at  the  polls.  They  are 
burdened  down  with  rules  and  regula- 
tions reaching  into  every  area  of  private 
life.  They  must  keep  up  with,  fill  out.  and 
file  forms  and  reports  of  every  conceiv- 
able kind.  There  Is  seemingly  no  detail 
too  small  for  the  Government  to  try  to 
supervise  and  regulate.  There  is  appar- 
ently no  activity  that  Government  does 
not  feel  it  can  perform  better  for  the 
people  than  the  people  themselves.  They 
are  left  no  privacy,  no  peace,  and  are 
heavily  taxed  to  pay  for  these  inconven- 
iences and  irksome  restrictions. 

Tlie  farmer  cannot  plant  a  hill  of 
beans  without  studying  a  thick  volume 
of  regulations  and  consulting  with  a  half 
dozen  Government  agencies.  The  busi- 
nessman cannot  expand  his  business  or 
promote  his  employees  without  calling  in 
a  battery  of  lawyers  to  determine  wheth- 
er it  will  violate  some  obscure  rule  or  reg- 
ulation. The  average  citizen  cannot  even 
earn  a  living  for  himself  and  his  family 
without  keeping  a  whole  filing  cabinet 
full  of  records  and  receipts  to  get  back  a 
fair  share  of  his  own  Income  from  the 
tax  gatherers. 

Even  worthwhile  Government  pro- 
grams are  so  enmeshed  In  petty  rules, 
regulations,  and  redtape  that  many  peo- 
ple would  rather  forego  the  benefits  than 
try  to  satisfy  the  bureaucrats  who  ad- 
minister them. 

The  mounting  volume  of  regulations 
and  foi-ms  the  private  citizen  Is  required 
to  live  with  Is  slowly  stifling  individual 
liberty  in  this  country.  It  is  time  Con- 
gress began  looking  for  ways  to  relieve 
this  burden  on  the  people  rather  than 
finding  new  excuses  to  add  to.  This  bill 
is  just  one  more  blow  to  liberty  and  it 
may  well  be  the  one  which  provokes  the 
people  to  righteous  retaliation  at  the 
polls. 

Even  the  14th  amendment  upon  which 
this  bill  is  allegedly  based  puts  property 
on  the  same  plane  as  life  and  liberty  in 
the  scale  of  basic  rights  protected  by  the 
Constitution.  Thus  the  conflict  Is  not 
between  personal  rights  and  property 
rights  as  has  been  pretended.  The  real 
issue  is  whether  the  personal  rights  of 
some  will  be  taken  away  in  order  to  give 
new  personal  rights  to  others.  In  such 
a  contest.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  home- 
owner has  the  higher  and  better  claim 
to  protection. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  unlike 
previous  civil  rights  bills,  this  bill  is  not 
directed  against  State  and  local  govern- 
ments which  have  the  resources,  limited 
though  they  may  be  in  comparison  to 
the  Federal  Government  to  defend 
themselves.  This  bill  is  aimed  at  individ- 
ual citizens  and  their  private  property. 
It  puts  an  unprecedented  burden  on  the 
private  citizen  to  inform  himself  of  the 
meaning  of  vague  laws,  complicated 
court  opinions,  and  volumes  of  complex 
regulations  to  which  he  has  no  ready 
access.  It  practically  requires  that  he 
retain  an  attorney  full  time  to  keep  him 
advised  of  the  law  and  defend  him 
against  imfounded  charges.  It  is  clearly 
the  individual  citizen,  and  especially 
those  of  modest  means,  that  is  going  to 
feel  the  brunt  of  this  oppressive,  meddle 
some  legislation. 


It  Is  not  States  rights  which  are  en- 
dangered by  this  bill,  but  the  rights  of 
the  people.  It  is  not  business  or  commerce 
which  this  bill  regulates,  but  the  lives  of 
private  citizens.  I  think  this  fact  has 
been  generally  overlooked.  Tliis  bill  has 
been  drawn  solely  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  minority  it  is  suppo.sed  to  aid.  Be- 
fore it  is  voted  on.  it  ought  to  be  seriously 
examined  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
majority  which  it  grievously  injures. 
When  looked  at  from  this  standpoint, 
I  think  the  unfairness  and  injustice  of 
the  bill  will  become  so  glaringly  appar- 
ent that  the  Senate  will  overwhelmingly 
vote  it  down. 

If  this  bill  does  pass,  however,  I  in- 
tend to  do  all  I  can  to  see  that  it  Is  en- 
forced with  the  same  rigor  and  to  the 
same  extent  In  the  big  cities  of  the  North 
as  it  is  in  the  tiny  hamlets  and  towns  of 
the  South.  There  is  not  going  to  be  any 
hocus-pocus  under  this  law  about  de 
facto  de  juie  segregation.  There  is  not  go- 
ing to  be  the  same  pattern  of  selective  en- 
forcement which  has  grown  up  under 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  If  we  are 
going  to  have  open  housing  in  the  South 
we  are  going  to  have  open  housing  in 
the  North,  in  the  East,  and  in  the  West. 
I  intend  to  do  what  I  can  to  maintain 
constant  surveillance  over  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  law  and  insist  that  it  be 
enforced  with  the  same  force  in  every 
other  section  of  the  country  as  it  is  in 
the  South.  I  firmly  believe  that  if  this 
is  done,  we  will  soon  see  some  fast  back- 
tracking  on   this   unwise   legi-slation. 

The  powers  that  have  been  incorpo- 
rated in  the  Dirksen  substitute,  as 
I  have  mentioned,  can  still  be  delegated 
to  any  departmental  employee.  And  they 
still  have — and  it  is  spelled  out  in  the 
bill — the  duty  to  promote  affirmatively 
the  policies  of  the  pending  bill. 

What  are  the  policies  of  the  pending 
measure?  The  language  that  is  written 
into  the  Civil  Rights  Act  is  too  vague 
and  broad. 

Those  are  matters  that  will  bear  down 
on  the  individual  people  concerned.  This 
involves  something  that  I  think  is  one  of 
our  most  sacred  rights.  And  I  believe  that 
when  this  policy  is  applied  the  people 
will  resent  it. 

With  reference  to  the  school  legisla- 
tion, it  was  openly  stated  that  we  would 
pick  out  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
coimtry  as  the  part  of  the  country  in 
which  to  carry  out  the  most  extreme  pro- 
visions. These  provisions  have  not  as  yet 
touched  the  other  areas.  I  hope  that  that 
will  not  be  the  pattern  followed  in  this 
instance.  I  hope  that  we  will  apply  this 
law  affirmatively  in  the  same  way 
throughout  the  country. 

My  capacity  as  a  Senator  is  limited 
because  a  Senator  does  not  have  the  staff 
or  resources  or  time  to  cope  with  these 
big  departments  when  they  really  take 
out  after  a  certain  thing  that  they  want 
to  do.  The  big  departments  have  a  crush- 
ing powet  so  far  as  an  individual  Senator 
is  concerned.  They  are  able  to  run  over 
him.  and  that  is  what  they  do.  That  has 
happened  to  me,  and  I  suppose  that  it 
will  happen  again.  However,  I  hope  that 
in  the  enforcement  of  this  law  the  de- 
partments will  apply  the  matter  imi- 
formly  throughout  the  country. 


I  believe  that  if  they  do.  corrections  will 
be  made  with  regard  to  certain  errors 
contained  in  the  pending  legislation. 
Those  would  involve  the  correction  of 
errors  that  have  been  made  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  voted  for  the  1957  Civil  Rights 
Act  and  the  1960  Civil  Rights  Act.  I  also 
voted  for  the  1962  constitutional  amend- 
ment, proposed  by  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland], 
outlawing  the  poll  tax  as  a  requirement 
for  voting  in  Federal  elections. 

I  voted  against  the  1964  and  1965  Civil 
Rights  Acts. 

On  Friday  of  last  week  I  voted  against 
agreeing  to  the  Dirksen  substitute  for  the 
committee  substitute,  but  the  Senate  pre- 
ferred the  Dirksen  proposal  over  the 
committee  measure. 

Although  the  original  committee  sub- 
stitute contained  some  bad  features.  I 
greatly  preferred  it  to  the  Dirksen  sub- 
stitute because  of  the  so-called  fair  hous- 
ing title  in  the  Dirksen  package. 

Within  a  short  while,  the  Senate  will 
proceed  to  vote  on  the  Dirksen  substitute, 
and  I  realize,  of  course,  that  Senators  will 
overwhelmingly  vote  In  favor  of  the  Dirk- 
sen substitute. 

After  much  consideration.  I  have  de- 
cided to  vote  for  the  Dirksen  substitute. 
It  has  been  improved  somewhat  over  its 
original  form,  and  I  shall  refer  to  these 
improvements  shortly,  but  I  want  to  ex- 
Iiress  the  fervent  hope  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  further  amend  the 
bill  so  as  to  remove  from  the  measure  the 
remaining  bad  features,  many  of  which 
some  of  us  have  tried  here  in  the  Senate 
to  eliminate,  but  which,  once  cloture  was 
invoked,  we  were  unable  to  do  because  of 
the  severe  cloture  restrictions. 

Even  though,  as  I  say.  the  bill  con- 
tains provisions  which  constitute  an  in- 
vasion of  property  rights,  I  shall  reluc- 
tantly cast  my  vote  for  the  bill.  I  shall  do 
so  for  the  following  reasons : 

First,  the  Dirksen  substitute  now  con- 
tains my  own  amendment,  which  was 
accepted  by  the  Senate  on  a  close  vote 
of  48  to  45,  to  protect  the  small  property 
owner  in  the  sale  and  rental  of  single- 
family  dwellings.  My  amendment  permits 
the  sale  and  rental  of  up  to  three  single- 
family  dwellings  by  any  owner  whether 
or  not  he  is  the  occupant  of  the  dwell- 
ings. On  Monday  of  last  week,  I  sought 
to  remove  all  single-family  dwellings 
from  the  Dirksen  substitute  and  allow 
the  owner  to  issue  instructions  concern- 
ing his  preferences  to  real  estate  sales- 
men, but  the  amendment  was  not 
adopted.  The  amendment  which  I  was 
successful  in  having  the  Senate  adopt 
does  protect  the  small  property  owner 
from  government  compulsion,  and  I  hope 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  will 
proceed  to  restore  the  property  owner's 
right  to  issue  whatever  instructions  he 
desires  to  real  estate  agencies  engaged  in 
selling  or  renting  his  property. 

Second.  The  Dirksen  substitute  now 
carries  with  it  some  good  amendments, 
which  I  joined  in  supporting  and  which 
were  included  on  the  Senate  floor,  to  deal 
with  riots.  For  example,  one  amendment 
would  punish  persons  who  travel  in  in- 
terstate or  foreign  commerce  or  who  use 
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the  malls.  TV,  radio,  and  other  Inter- 
sUte  facilities  with  Intent  to  Incite  or 
promote  riots  and  violence.  Of  course.  It 
is  always  difflcxilt  to  prove  Intent.  An- 
other amendment  makes  It  a  Federal  of- 
fense to  shoot  a  fireman  or  policeman 
when  they  are  attempting  to  do  their 
duty  in  trying  to  suppress  a  riot  and  put 
out  fires  during  such  an  occurrence. 

We  have  also  been  able  to  amend  the 
bill  so  as  to  strike  at  the  sale,  distribu- 
tion, and  use  of  firearms,  molotov  cock- 
tails, and  other  explosives  and  incendi- 
aries to  create  civil  disorder  and  riots. 

Third.  It  contains  an  amendment,  of 
which  I  was  one  of  the  original  cospon- 
sors.  to  give  constitutional  rights,  for  the 
first  time,  to  American  Indians  living  on 
reservations.  The  Indian,  long  hailed  as 
the  first  American,  has  never  enjoyed  the 
constitutional  rights  enjoyed  by  other 
Americans,  white  or  nonwhite.  This 
amendment  which  was  written  into  the 
bill  on  the  Senate  floor  will,  if  agreed  to 
by  the  House,  remove  this  Inequity. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  majority  of 
Americans  want  to  see  legislation  en- 
acted  which   will   Interfere   with   their 
property  rights   I  have  done  everything 
I  could  do  to  prevent  governmental  In- 
terference, and  I  shall  continue  to  be  op- 
posed to  it.  But  I  also  believe  the  Ameri- 
can people  want  to  see  legislation  which 
will  punish  individuals  who  incite  and 
promote  riots  and  who  distribute  and  use 
firearms  and  explosives  to  kill  Innocent 
citizens  and  destroy  their  places  of  busi- 
ness. .    . 
Therefore,  on  balance.  I  believe  that 
the  bill  on  which  we  are  about  to  vote 
contains  both  good  and  bad  provisions.  I 
have  Improved  that  bill  to  some  extent 
with  my  own  amendment,  and  I  hope 
that  whatever  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives does  to  the  bill  during  the  course  of 
its  study  thereon,  the  antiriot  provisions 
will  be  left  In  the  bill  or  even  strength- 
ened.                                            .  i    J 

The  language  dealing  with  riots  does 
not  yet  go  as  far  as  it  should.  I  voted 
with  other  Senators  to  make  it  a  Federal 
crime  to  loot  places  of  business  during 
riots,  but  the  Senate  rejected  the  amend- 
ment. Hence,  there  is  room  for  improve- 
ment by  the  House  in  connection  with 
the  riot  provisions,  and  I  trust  that  the 
House  will  act  accordingly. 

I  also  hope  that  the  House  will  act  to 
further  modify.  If  not  eliminate  com- 
pletely, the  provisions  which  tamper 
with  property  rights.  It  will  be  a  great 
victory  for  liberty  If  the  House  deletes 
the  bad  and  retains  the  good  In  this  bill. 
If  this  happens,  the  law  which  is  finally 
enacted  will  be  a  far  cry  from  and  a 
great  improvement  over  the  original 
Dirksen  substitute. 

I  do  not  say  this  with  any  intention 
to  cast  any  reflection  upon  the  distin- 
guished and  able  and  highly  admired 
and  respected  author  of  the  substitute. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  House  proceeds 
to  strike  out  or  water  down  the  bene- 
ficial amendments  adopted  by  the  Senate 
within  the  past  week,  and  thus  restore 
the  Dirksen  substitute  to  its  original  and. 
In  my  judgment,  almost  totally  bad  form, 
the  law-abiding  American  citizen  and 
owner  of  private  property  will  be  the 
loser. 


Mr.  President,  I  have  only  one  further 
thing  to  say  before  I  cast  my  vote. 

I  congratulate  the  able  and  dlatln- 
gxilshed  floor  manager  of  the  bill,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart].  I 
also  commend  the  very  able  and  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
MoHBALEl.  and  the  equally  able  and  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  JAvrrsl  and  the  able  and  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Massachusette 
[Mr.  BrookeI.  ,  ^  ,     »», 

I  think  these  men  who  have  led  in  tne 
flght  for  the  bill  have,  at  all  times,  dis- 
played a  very  high  degree  of  courtesy  and 
understanding  toward  those  who  have 
opposed  the  measure.  They  have  con- 
ducted themselves  not  only  as  gentlemen, 
but  also,  and  more  Importantly,  as  Sen- 
ators. ^  ^. 

I  also  Iterate  that  same  commendation 
to  the  able  and  distinguished  Senators 
who  have  led  the  flght  against  the  bill— 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr 
ErvinI.  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
HoLLAWB].  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  EiLiHDtii].  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  SteknisI.  and  all  other 
Southern  Senators  as  weU  as  Senators 
from  other  parts  of  the  coimtry  who  have 
displayed  a  remarkable  degree  of  equa- 
nimity and  courtesy  and  tinderstandlng 
and  cooperation  throughout  the  debate 
toward  those  who  are  proponents  of  the 
measure. 

I  cannot  help  expressing  this  feeling  of 
pride  and  gratitude  toward  all  of  the 
Senators  who  have  participated  In  the 

debate.  ^  w     *». 

I  have  been  deeply  Impressed  by  the 
gentle  and  charitable  manner  In  which 
both  the  proponents  and  the  opponents 
have  conducted  the  debate.  They  have 
shown  the  utmost  courtesy  and  consider- 
ation toward  others  who  hold  views  con- 
trary to  their  own. 

Both  -sides  have  exhibited  the  utmost 
understanding,  as  I  say.  each  toward  the 
other  throughout  the  debate.  I  have  been 
in  the  Chamber  through  all  of  the  debate, 
and  I  feel  it  incimibent  upon  me  to  ex- 
press my  deeply  felt  pride  In  the  manner 
in  which  all  participants  in  the  debate 
have  conducted  their  participation  and 
performed  their  duties  as  they  saw  their 
duties.  I  could  not  be  more  proud  of  the 
fine  attitudes  that  have  been  shown  by 
all  Senators,  and  I  commend  them  very 
highly. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll  ,      .. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 

the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byrd 
of  West  Virginia  In  the  chair) .  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  THURMOND  obtained  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Before 
the  Senator  proceeds,  the  Chair  will  ask 
that  attaches  take  seats  in  the  Chamber 
and  stop  roaming  around  the  floor,  con- 
versing, stondinc  in  the  doorways,  and 
walking  up  and  down  the  aisle. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
realize  that  a  majority  of  the  Members 


of  the  Senate  have  expressed  themselves 
by  their  votes  heretofore  as  being  In 
favor  of  the  pending  measure.  However. 
I  must  rise  In  opposition  to  this  bill. 
This  Is  my  14th  year  In  the  Senate,  and 
every  year  during  my  service  here  I  have 
seen  further  Injection  of  the  Federal 
Government  into  the  rights  of  the  States 
and  the  rights  of  the  Individual.  If  this 
trend  continues,  there  will  be  practically 
no  facet  of  a  person's  life  and  no  area 
of  State  action  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  not  control.  I  am  becoming 
more  and  more  concerned  each  year 
about  the  action  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment In  acquiring  power  and  projecting 
Itself  into  areas  not  delegated  to  It  by 
the  Constitution. 

The  original  bill  singles  out  one  group 
of  people  for  protection  and  another  for 
prosecution,  while  ignoring  more  press- 
ing areas  of  concern.  It  falls  to  deal  ade- 
quately with  the  very  serious  problem  of 
civil  disorder  In  our  Nation,  with  the 
exception  of  the  riot  amendment  which 
I  offered  and  several  others  which  were 
adopted.  Furthermore,  there  Is  some 
question  that  the  bill  might  even  hinder 
our  law  enforcement  In  dealing  with 
these  problems. 

Nowhere  does  the  Constitution  author- 
ize Federal  action  to  reach  Individual 
acts  as  Is  done  under  this  bill.  Our  sys- 
tem of  government  and  our  constitu- 
tional heriUge  call  for  the  maintenance 
of  law  and  order  by  the  States.  This  re- 
sponsibility was  never  delegated  to  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  Constitution. 
This  bill  attempts  to  bring  Into  the  Fed- 
eral sphere  a  portion  of  law  enforcement 
which  should  be  left  with  the  States. 

This  bill  provides  that  If  a  man  Is 
beaten  up  on  the  street  because  the  as- 
sailant wants  to  steal  his  weekly  wages 
or  because  the  assailant  has  a  personal 
grudge  against  him.  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment does  not  choose  to  become  in- 
volved. But  if  the  man  Is  beaten  up  be- 
cause he  is  involved  with  the  civil  rights 
movement,  the  Federal  Government  will 
use  the  time,  the  money,  and  the  full 
resources  at  its  command  to  bring  the 
assailant  to  justice.  In  short— and  I  have 
given  this  Illustration  before— a  man  can 
beat  up  his  wife,  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  look  the  other  way,  unless 
she  is  a  civil  rights  demonstrator. 

Mr.  President,  I  never  thought  I  would 
see  the  time  when  the  Senate,  which  has 
been  a  protector  of  the  people  and  of  the 
.Constitution  down  through  the  history 
of  this  Government,  would  pass  a  meas- 
ure known  as  fair  housing  or  open 
housing. 

Under  no  theory  of  either  the  com- 
merce clause  or  the  14th  amendment  do 
I  find  constitutional  authority  to  deprive 
any  individual  of  his  basic.  Inherent  right 
to  hold.  use.  and  enjoy  private  property. 
The  Supreme  Court  has  consistently 
held,  beginning  with  the  civil  rights  cases 
in  1883  and  down  to  the  present  time, 
that  the  14th  amendment  is  directed  only 
toward  State  action  and  does  not  apply 
to  acts  of  individuals  in  their  Individual 
capacity.  There  Is  no  question  in  my 
mind  that  such  an  elastic  view  exceeds 
the  power  intended  to  be  granted  Con- 
gress by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution. 
There  is  no  contest  here  between  what 
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oould  be  termed  "property  rights,"  on 
the  one  hand,  versus  personal  rights,  on 
the  other  hand.  We  are  dealing  only 
with  personal  rights  to  hold,  use,  and 
enjoy  property. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  use  to  make 
any  extended  address  on  this  subject, 
but  I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  bill  is 
objectionable  not  only  for  what  it  does 
but  also  because  it  lays  the  groundwork 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  go  even 
further.  I  feel  that  the  exemptions  in 
the  bill  win  be  removed  in  the  future  if 
the  bill  passes. 

The  sad  thing.  I  think,  about  this  en- 
tire problem  is  that  the  President  mis- 
understands it.  or  else  he  is  playing  poll- 
tics  to  win  the  votes  of  certain  groups 
of  people. 

Congress  passed  civil  rights  legislation 
in  1957,  again  in  1964,  and  again  in  1965. 
The  main  result  has  been  more  strife. 
more  civil  violence,  and  more  racial  dis- 
orders—almost to  the  point  of  revolution 
at  times.  People  are  led  to  believe  that 
such  legislation  will  somehow  solve  pres- 
ent problems.  The  legislation  Is  passed, 
the  problems  remain,  frustrations  result, 
and  the  situation  worsens. 

If  the  proposed  legislation,  recom- 
mended again  by  the  President,  should 
be  enacted.  It  would  result  in  further 
centralization  of  power  in  Washington 
and  a  great  deal  more  Federal  interven- 
tion m  the  rights  and  private  lives  of 
the  American  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  upon  reflec- 
tion the  Senate  will  not  see  fit  to  pass 
this  unconstitutional,  unwise,  and  Im- 
practical legislation. 

'At  this  point.  Mr.  Montoya  assumed 
the  chair  as  Presiding  Officer.) 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  every  so 
often  I  am  excoriated  for  changing  views 
or  modifying  my  views  to  suit  circum- 
stances. 

I  recall  the  bitter  attack  that  was  made 
upon  me  many  years  ago  in  connection 
with  the  Marshall  plan,  but  I  thought  the 
facts  vindicated  my  position  and  my  at- 
titude. I  gave  some  time  to  a  study  of 
Its  operation,  and  I  found  that  the  ad- 
ministrators were  using  taxpayers' 
money  to  buy  tons  of  bubble  gum  to  be 
sent  to  Belglimi.  to  buy  beer  coolers  to 
be  sent  to  Italy,  and  to  buy  all  manner 
of  other  things  for  which  I  did  not  believe 
the  taxpayers  should  be  made  to  sweat 
and  produce  the  funds. 

Little  by  little  that  condition  changed, 
and  in  due  course  I  found  it  possible  to 
support  the  Marshall  plan  and  its  basic 
objectives,  because  I  never  quarreled  with 
the  objectives  of  the  plan.  I  do  not 
quarrel  now  with  the  editorial  writers, 
who  often  sit  in  ivory  towers  and  with 
great  facility,  but  also  quite  often  with- 
out being  fully  conversant  with  the  facts, 
take  me  apart  for  whatever  I  may  have 
done  In  this  circumstance  of  civil  rights. 
I  apologize  to  no  one  for  my  conduct, 
because  I  think  it  was  right. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  squib  In  the 
Evans  and  Novak  column  this  morning. 
If  Rowly  Evans  and  Bob  Novak  were  not 
such  long-time  friends,  I  might  find  my- 
self angry;  instead,  I  find  myself  sorry 
for  their  Inaccuracies,  which  they  could 
easily  have  checked.  They  thought  as  a 
result  of  this  civil  rights  bill  that  sud- 


denly a  wide  and  painful  fracture  had 
developed  in  the  long  friendship  that  I 
have  enjoyed  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  HruskaI, 
and  that  it  suddenly  had  been  cast  into 
limbo.  My  friend  from  Nebraska  can 
speak  for  himself  on  that  point.  It  would 
take  nothing  short  of  an  engulfing  tidal 
wave,  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  and  four 
or  five  confiagratlons  to  ever  fracture 
that  friendship.  It  would  probably  take 
more  than  that,  because,  of  all  things, 
I  fully  recognize  the  right  to  every  Sena- 
tor to  cherish  a  conviction  and  express 
a  view  that  he  thinks  is  right.  I  am  sure 
every  Senator  accords  me  ths  same 
privilege. 

I  presume,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
foundation  for  a  modification  of  views 
must  necessarily  have  some  historical 
perspective,  and  there  Is.  I  go  back  to 
what  I  think  are  the  two  principal  forces 
that  have  accounted  for  this  great,  free, 
balanced  country.  The  first  force  I  am 
pleased  to  call  a  centrifugal  force,  which 
hurls  things  away  from  a  common  center. 
Any  housewife  can  tell  us  that  when  she 
turns  on  the  spinner  of  the  washing  ma- 
chine, because  around  the  edges  are  per- 
forations, the  force  spins  out  the  water. 
If  the  spinner  were  not  in  a  container,  it 
would  probably  spew  the  water  all  over 
the  house. 

That  centrifugal  force  became  opera- 
tive not  too  long  after  our  seaboard  was 
populated,  because  it  picked  up  individ- 
uals and  families  and  hurled  them  out 
toward  the  hinterland,  through  the  Al- 
legheny and  Appalachian  passes,  across 
the  prairies  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois, 
and  that  other  great,  good  prairie  con- 
tinent of  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  and  ulti- 
mately to  the  Pacific.  In  so  doing,  that 
force  achieved  the  closure  of  our  frontier. 
But  it  did  not  take  too  long  for  still 
another   force  to   manifest  itself.  The 
physicists  will  tell  us  that  that  is  a  cen- 
tripetal force  that  pulls  things  into  a 
common  center.  So  after  the  frontier  was 
closed,  the  centripetal  force  became  op- 
erative to  pull  people  into  ever-growing 
larger  communities;  and  out  of  that  force 
came  those  beehives  of  activity  like  Los 
Angeles   and    New   York,   Detroit,    and 
Chicago.   Philadelphia   and  Pittsburgh, 
and  the  other  metropolitan  centers. 

That  force  is  still  operative,  for  one 
need  only  look  at  the  modification  of  the 
farm  population  year  after  year  to  no- 
tice how  many  farms  are  being  sold  and 
how  many  people  are  being  lured  into 
the  metropolitan  areas  of  the  country. 
There  are  some  subforces  that  are 
working  constantly.  One  of  them,  I  sup- 
pose, is  ethnic  in  nature.  When  a  person 
untutored  in  our  language  comes  from 
some  foreign  shore,  he  gravitates  nor- 
mally in  the  direction  of  an  area  or  a 
community  where  he  may  find  a  kins- 
man or  somebody  or  some  group  that 
has  preserved  some  of  the  customs  and 
usages  and  has  maintained,  in  a  sense 
at  least>  cultural,  and  ancestral  ties. 

I  point  to  the  number  of  Polish  peo- 
ple in  Buffalo,  or  in  Chicago;  or  the 
number  of  people  of  German  extraction 
in  Chicago  and  Milwaukee.  My  family 
experienced  that  same  phenomenon.  My 
mother  had  a  tag  around  her  neck  when 
she  landed  at  Ellis  Island.  It  simply  said. 


"This  girl  goes  to  PeWn.  111."  She  was 
only  17  years  old  when  she  braved  the 
waves  of  the  North  Atlantic  and  made 
that  horribly  turbulent  voyage  to  Amer- 
ica But  that  tag  said  where  she  was  to 
KO.  At  that  time,  it  was  essentially  a 
German  community,  part  Germany,  part 
Dutch,  and  perhaps  a  little  Danish.  I 
think  I  am  a  compound  of  all  three. 
Tliat  was  the  ethnic  force. 
Of  course,  there  is  the  racial  force. 
The  number  of  people  of  color  who  ride 
the  Illinois  Central  from  the  Southland 
to  Chicago  is  an  absolutely  astounding 
figure.  But  they  know  there  is  a  large 
Negro  population  in  Chicago,  that  there 
is  at  least  an  atmosphere  of  imderstand- 
ing  and  sympathy,  and  they  do  not  feel 
so  estranged  when  they  arrive. 

But  because  of  these  forces  and  sub- 
forces,  our  larger  communities  get  ever- 
lastingly larger.  I  suppose  that  In  the 
next  census.  Chicago  will  probably  be 
well  over  3»/2  million;  New  York  prob- 
ably 7 ',2  million,  and  that  teeming 
metropolis  of  Los  Angeles,  and  all  the 
others,  will  have  Increased  populations. 
So  they  grow  and  grow. 

As  people  are  lured  into  the  fold  of 
these  centers,  they  carry  with  them  a 
very  primal  need— that  is,  the  need  to 
conserve  body  heat. 

Thoreau  expressed  it  that  way  when 
he  spoke  about  food.  What  Is  the  essen- 
tial purpose  of  food,  if  it  is  not  to  re- 
kindle body  heat  out  of  which  comes  the 
energy  for  a  person  to  go  about  the 
days  work?  ^_ 

What  is  the  particular  virtue  of 
clothes  other  than  to  shield  one's  nudity, 
except  for  the  fact  that  a  garment  con- 
serves body  heat? 

Why  the  need  for  fuel  in  the  winter- 
time to  warm  a  household  if  it  Is  not  to 
conserve  body  heat? 

Why  the  need  for  shelter  if  it  is  not 
to  take  care  of  and  to  conserve  that  body 

heat? 

All  of  those  things  go  with  a  person 
when  he  leaves  the  halcyon  countryside 
and  moves  Into  the  larger  cities,  hope- 
fully to  find  work,  to  find  shelter,  and 
to  obtain  the  other  things  essential  to 
the  preservation  of  life. 

Mr.  President,  I  add  one  other  point 
and  that  is  the  gregarious  instinct  which 
impels  people  to  do  all  this.  We  often  see 
the  painted  picture  of  a  lone  wolf.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  lone  wolf.  That  is  a 
figment  of  the  artist's  brain.  I  bought  a 
copy  of  it  years  ago.  Perhaps  it  Is  still 
hanging  on  the  wall  in  the  old  family 
homestead.  I  thought  it  looked  awfully 
pretty  there,  and  I  thought  it  was  highly 
decorative.  But  It  did  not  pay  proper  re- 
spect to  the  instinct  in  all  living  things— 
that  is.  the  gregarious  instinct. 

Here  come  these  problems  as  a  result 
of  the  forces  which  have  produced 
America.  The  problems  are  there.  The  in- 
stincts are  there.  The  needs  are  there. 
They  will  not  go  away. 

I  used  to  recite  that  little  ditty: 


As  I  was  going  up  the  stair 
I  met  a  man  who  wasn't  there. 
He  wasn't  there  again  today. 
I  wish,  I  wish  he'd  stay  away. 

Mr.  President,  it  will  not  go  away.  The 
problems  will  not  go  away. 
It  took  some  prayerful  thinking  on  my 
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part  to  change  position  when  I  had 
stated  in  a  rather  long  speech  to  the 
Senate  in  1966  that  it  was  my  innermost 
conviction  the  problem  we  deal  with  on 
occupancy  should  be  the  responsibility  of 
the  States. 

We  had  the  first  State  occupancy  act 
10  years  ago.  Today.  10  years  later,  there 
are  only  21  States  which  have  under- 
taken to  enact  laws  in  that  field.  Five 
of  them  enacted  laws  so  essentially  de- 
fective that  they  had  to  do  it  all  over 
again. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  the  Senate,  how 
long  will  it  take  before  the  other  States 
come  into  line? 

How  long  before  29  other  States  will 
see  the  light? 

Fifteen  years?  Twenty  years? 

This  free  land  cannot  wait  that  long, 
Mr.  President. 

That  is  the  essence  of  what  we  shall  do 
here  today.  That  is  why,  in  my  judgment, 
this  measure  should  have  a  resounding 
vote  of  "yea"  by  the  Senate. 

AAThat  we  are  dealing  with  in  America 
today  is  not  a  lot  of  isolated,  detached, 
and  fragmented  problems.  We  are  deal- 
ing with  4  mood.  It  is  a  tragic  mood 
which  is  fastening  itself  upon  the  coun- 
try. It  seizes  upon  youngsters  and  old- 
sters alike.  No  echelon  of  our  society 
seems  to  be  free  from  that  mood,  and  the 
time  has  come  to  deal  with  it  before  it  \s 
too  late. 

So  that  is  all  I  have  to  say  about  this 
substitute  bill  except  to  pay  my  compli- 
ments to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  who.  time  after  time,  came  to  my 
office  to  sit  with  a  group  in  the  hope  that 
we  could  work  out  something  that  not 
only  would  be  acceptable,  but  it  had  to 
be  salable  to  a  majority  of  the  Senate.  If 
It  is  not.  the  effort  fails. 

I  salute  the  Attorney  General  for  his 
willingness  to  come  to  the  office  time 
after  time  and  to  make  his  views  known, 
and  to  do  it  very  candidly  and  in  a  wholly 
unemotional  atmosphere,  as  we  searched 
for  common  ground  and  tried  to  find  a 
common  denominator. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  HartI  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Minnesota  TMr. 
MoNDALEl.  When  we  got  up  against  the 
rather  tricky  parliamentary  problem 
under  the  rule,  there  was  no  way  to  put 
a  substitute  before  the  Senate  without 
voting  down  the  Mondale  bill.  He  sat 
in  the  majority  leader  s  office  and  said. 
"I  will  do  whatever  has  to  be  done. '  Had 
there  been  a  great  swollen  pride  and  cry 
about  authorship,  he  might  have  backed 
oft  and  said.  "Not  on  your  life.  I  want 
to  vote  as  it  stands."  But  he  took  the  bit 
in  the  teeth  like  a  statesman,  and  I 
salute  him  for  it. 

I  salute  all  those  who  had  a  hand  in 
it. 

I  want  to  thank  and  congratulate  my 
distinguished  friend  from  Nebraska.  Ro- 
man Hruska.  I  hope  that  perhaps  Bob 
Novak  and  Rowland  Evans  are  sitting  up 
there  in  the  Press  Gallery,  because  no- 
body sat  in  more  conferences  than  did 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka. He  was  a  frequent  visitor.  I  waited 
until  8  o'clock  at  night,  when  we  were 
pouring  over  a  few  little  things,  and  I 
said.  'Roman,  you  will  give  us  a  cloture 
vote,  won't  you?"  He  looked  at  me  and 
said.  "I  am  sorry,  but  I  can't." 


That  was  his  privilege,  and  in  so  do- 
ing he  has  kept  intact  a  record  in  that 
field,  with  which  I  do  not  quarrel.  I  quar- 
rel with  no  Senator  about  this.  It  is  al- 
ways his  privilege.  But  sometimes  I  felt 
as  if  I  had  to  get  on  liands  and  knees  in 
order  to  get  an  extra  vote  somewhere. 
Then  on  occasions  I  wondered  whether  I 
should  make  a  further  concession  for  a 
vote. 

In  1964  It  was  a  little  different.  I  could 
go  to  a  Member  of  the  Senate  and  say. 
"Hold  up  your  fingers.  How  many  times 
did  I  go  to  your  State  for  you?  I  will 
name  you  the  times,"  and  I  did.  I  said, 
"You  owe  me.  Today  you  pay  me  back." 

I  went  to  a  Senator  and  said,  "Who 
keynoted  your  State  convention  and  la- 
ter went  to  your  State  twice?"  He  said, 
"You  did.  You  have  never  voted  for 
cloture.  Today  you  pay  me  back." 

But  I  do  not  always  have  merchandise 
like  that,  and  this  time  I  ran  out  of 
merchandise,  and  so  I  could  put  only 
something  of  an  entreaty  in  my  voice 
and  say.  "Please,  sir,  couldn't  you  give 
us  a  cloture  vote?"  And  so,  by  the  nar- 
row margin  of  one  vote,  cloture  was  in- 
voked, and  we  have  now  come  to  the 
stage  where  third  reading  has  been  had 
and  it  remains  for  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  impress  its  will  upon  this 
measure. 

Mr.  President,  I  confess  the  Imperfec- 
tions in  the  measure.  How  could  we 
have  done  this  kind  of  job  without  im- 
perfections creeping  in,  notwithstanding 
the  constant  vigilance  of  everybody  who 
was  around  that  table? 

While  I  am  about  it,  I  pay  tribute  to 
and  salute  a  great  lawyer,  whom  I  am 
glad  to  have  around  IMr.  Javits],  or,  as 
a  country  lawyer,  my  talents  in  that  field 
sometimes  suffer  from  the  fact  that  I 
have  been  long  detached  from  the  law. 
As  the  old  dean  used  to  say,  "The  law  is 
a  jealous  mistress."  But  here  was  a  great 
lawyer. 

And  along  with  it,  my  colleague  from 
Illinois,  Senator  Percy  and  Senator  Ed 
Brooke,  and  Senator  Howard  Baker.  He 
is  no  kin  of  mine.  Mr.  President,  but  we 
do  have  a  legal  relationship.  [Laughter.] 

So  I  thank  the  Senators,  and  I  can 
only  hope  that  the  size  of  the  vote  today 
may  be  impressive  on  the  body  at  the 
other  end  of  the  Capitol,  and  that  before 
too  long  we  may  engross  upon  the  statute 
books  the  measure  that  has  required 
nearly  8  weeks  of  the  Senate's  time  for 
its  consideration. 

Finally.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  thank 
the  following  staff  people  who  were  of 
invaluable  help  in  drawing  up  the  com- 
promise language  in  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment: Mr.  Clyde  Flynn  and  Mr.  Bernard 
Waters  of  my  own  staff,  as  well  as  Miss 
Pat  Connell.  of  the  staff  of  Senator 
Javits:  Dick  Nelson,  of  Senator 
Hruskas  staff:  Alton  Frye,  who  is  asso- 
ciated with  Senator  Brooke;  Lamar 
Alexander,  of  the  staff  of  Senator  Baker; 
and  Terry  Segal,  Senator  Hart's  assist- 
ant. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  be- 
cause of  the  personal  mention  of  me 
made  by  our  distinguished  minority 
leader. 

It  is  my  intention  to  vote  in  favor  of 
this  bill  on  final  passage  as  I  have  on 


every  civil  rights  bill  since  1957.  I  re- 
corded my  similar  sentiment  on  last  Fri- 
day when,  in  my  absence,  I  was  recorded 
In  favor  of  the  substitute. 

I  recall  well  the  occasion  when  the 
minority  leader  asked  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  to  vote  for  cloture,  and  I  indi- 
cated that  I  could  not  favor  cloture  un- 
der the  circumstances.  In  1964  and  1965 
I  did  vote  for  cloture  on  the  civil  rights 
Issues.  But  I  want  to  say  now,  as  I  ex- 
plained to  my  good  friend  from  Illinois, 
that  I  shall  not  vote  for  cloture  on  any 
future  occasion  In  which  a  cloture  peti- 
tion is  filed  1  hour  ai\d  15  minutes  after 
a  bill  is  Inti-oduced,  when  the  contents, 
titles,  and  provisions  of  that  bill  are  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  had  been  under 
consideration  by  the  Senate  up  until  that 
time. 

The  amended  sections  of  the  bill  are  a 
great  improvement  over  what  was  pro- 
posed originally.  There  still  are  imper- 
fections, something  that  I  think  is  rec- 
ognized by  all.  It  is  with  some  reluc- 
tance that  I  shall  vote  for  this  bill.  It  is 
incumbent  upon  all  of  us,  however,  as  it 
is  upon  me,  to  weigh  the  pluses  and 
minuses  and  then  to  vote  on  the  question 
one  way  or  the  other. 

The  improvements  in  this  bill  are 
many.  For  example,  in  its  original  pro- 
visions, the  housing  measure  bjrpassed 
our  judicial  system.  It  would  have  settled 
all  disputes  in  this  field,  including  the 
validity  of  title  to  real  estate,  through 
administrative  processes  with  no  effec- 
tive rights  of  appeal — a  concept  which  I 
hope  will  never  again  intrude  itself  upon 
this  body.  Any  time  we  want  to  get  rid 
of  the  judicial  system,  the  Constitution 
can  be  amended;  and  we  can  use  that 
procedure  and  not  resort  to  some  statute 
that  would  do  such  violence  to  ovu:  sys- 
t«m.  That  aspect  is  now  out  of  the  bill 
entirely. 

Another  improvement  insures  that  any 
bona  fide  purchaser  who  without  actual 
notice  of  a  complaint  under  this  section, 
consummates  a  sale  is  protected  from 
having  his  right,  title,  or  interest  stripped 
from  him  despite  his  irmocence.  This  is  a 
fundamental  provision.  Yet  it  had  to  be 
added  to  the  bill  as  introduced. 

This  measure  now  contains  antiriot 
provisions.  In  this  omnibus  civil  rights 
bill,  such  a  title  is  not  only  proper,  it  is 
required.  The  quest  for  law  and  order 
has  no  lower  priority  than  any  of  the 
other  subjects  contained  in  this  substi- 
tute as  amended. 

•  To  be  sure,  I  am  not  fully  satisfied  with 
the  legislation  as  it  now  stands.  For  ex- 
ample, the  provision  exempting  the 
owner  of  a  single-family  unit  only  if  he 
does  not  use  a  real  estate  broker  is  not 
what  I  would  have  preferred.  It  may 
throw  a  hea\T  burden  on  the  real  estate 
profession.  However,  efforts  to  change 
that  section  were  defeated  by  a  vote  of  48 
to  42. 

I  certainly  am  mindful  that  there  is 
further  processing  to  do.  We  do  not  know, 
as  of  this  moment,  what  the  other  body 
will  do,  or  whether  they  will  ask  for  a 
conference.  I  hope  that  they  will,  because 
I  believe  there  are  many  respects  In  which 
the  bill  can  be  further  refined  and 
perfected. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Illinois  for 
his  kind  words.  We  have  labored  together 
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on  many  bUls  of  this  kind.  We  have  seen 
contentions  sometimes  result;  but  we  also 
have  seen  compromises  such  as  this  are 
reached  In  the  sort  of  spirit  exemplified 
by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  when  he 
consented  to  the  motion  to  table  his 
amendment. 

Mr  President.  I  yield  the  floor.  I  com- 
mend our  outstanding  minority  leader, 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  the  other 
sponsors  of  the  legislation  and  of  the 
amendments  for   their  efforts  on  this 

legislation.  *  t  „oi, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

THr  RIOT  COMMISSION  REPORT 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  by  myself  broad- 
cast Saturday  by  radio  station  WWL, 
in  New  Orleans. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  riot  Commission's  Report 
On  Friday,  the  first  of  March,  the  National 
Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders,  ap- 
pointed by  President  Johnson,  made  public 
Its  long-awaited  report  on  the  riots  which 
have  swept  so  many  of  the  northern  cities 
in  recent  summers.  By  a  strange  coincidence 
the  report  was  released  just  as  the  United 
States  Senate  was  in  the  final  stages  of  con- 
blderlng  one  of  the  annual  civil  rights  bills, 
including  a  so-called  "open  housing"  pro- 
vision. And.  of  course,  as  might  be  expected, 
the  Commission's  report  advocates  the  Im- 
mediate enactment  of  "open  housing"  legis- 
lation as  one  of  the  measures  needed  to  pre- 
vent similar  urban  riots  In  the  future. 

This  may  have  been  a  factor  In  persuading 
a  few  Senators  to  switch  their  votes  In  favor 
of  choking  off  the  Senate  debate  on  this  Issue. 
In  any  event,  the  cloture  petition  won  the 
necessary  two-thirds  majority  on  the  fourth 
and  final  attempt  of  the  sponsors  of  this 
measure.  Be  that  as  It  may,  if  this  bill  should 
win  final  approval  by  the  Congress,  I  feel 
confident  that  It  will  not  assist  In  bringing 
racial  peace  to  the  country.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  effect  Is  sure  to  be  exactly  the  op- 
posite. In  my  estimation,  the  Congress  will 
be  sowing  the  wind,  and  our  people  will  reap 
the  whirlwind. 

My  first  reaction  to  the  reports  of  the 
Commission's  recommendations  was  that 
they  were  unrealistic,  exaggerated,  and  as- 
tronomically costly.  I  have  now  had  the  op- 
portunity to  study  the  voluminous  document 
more  carefully,  although  not  as  thoroughly 
as  I  will  in  the  future.  The  entire  docu- 
ment runs  to  483  finely  printed  pages. 

In  light  of  my  preliminary  study,  I  have 
had  to  revise  my  estimate  of  its  worth  some- 
what. Although  I  believe  my  first  Judgment 
still  holds  true— for  instance,  the  federal  cost 
of  implementing  the  proposals  Is  estimated 
to  amount  to  about  82  billion  per  month- 
It  13  also  true  that  the  report  represents  a 
thoughtful  and  fairly  comprehensive  study 
of  the  problem.  By  bringing  together  a  mass 
of  pertinent  facts  and  statistical  data  to 
scholars  and  others  concerned  with  what  has 
come  to  be  a  pressing  national  problem,  a 
worthwhile  service  has  been  performed.  Ir- 
respective of  this,  however,  the  problem  Is 
likely  to  grow  more  pressing  in  the  future. 
What  we  have  In  effect  is  a  profile  of  urban 
life  todav,  and  some  suggestions  as  to  what 
might  possibly  bo  done  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  change  that  profile. 

You  will  notice  that  I  said  what  might 
be  done  by  the  federal  government,"  for  that 
is  where  the  Commission  turned  for  vir- 
tually all  of  its  proposed  answers,  and  for 
all  of  the  necessary  finances.  This  is  one  of 
the   aspects   on   which   I  disagree  with  the 


Commission's  approach.  The  report  writers 
apparently  feel  that  the  resources  of  the 
federal  government  are  Inexhaustible.  When 
the  people  of  the  nation  are  asked  to  submit 
to  an  additional  Increase  in  their  taxes  to 
improve  the  life  In  a  few  of  our  big  cities, 
the  sponsors  of  these  proposals  are  likely  to 
find  out  Just  how  tight  money  can  be. 

One  of  the  statements  made  in  the  report, 
which  received  a  surprising  amount  of  pub- 
licltv    had  to  do  with  the  fact  that  racism, 
or  prejudice,  is  widespread  through  the  na- 
tion This  has  been  held  out  to  be  a  "radical 
admission,  showing  the  "objectivity"  of  the 
panel's   investigation.   Now   any   thoughtful 
observer  has  known  this  to  be  a  fact  of  our 
society  for  a  number  of  years.  And.  of  course. 
It  Is  not  confined  to  this  country.  It  occurs 
on  a  world-wide  basis,  wherever  two  groups 
of  !>eople  of  widely  differing  culture,  religion, 
or  color  are  placed  In  close  contact  with  one 
another.  It  Is  found  today  between  Pakistan 
and  India,  based  entirely  on  religion.  The 
British   have   discovered    that   they   do   not 
want  so  open  a  society  after  all,  if  It  means 
accepting   a   large   number   of   people   from 
south    Asia.    Similarly,    the    people    of    the 
North  In  oiu-  country  have  found  out  that 
full-scale  integration  U  much  more  accept- 
able to  them  when  It  occurs  In  the  South. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  segregation  has  been 
practiced  In  the  North,  particularly  In  the 
urban  areas,  fullv  as  much  as  anywhere  else, 
including  the  South.  The  difference,  of 
course,  la  that  we  in  the  South  were  more 
open  about  It.  Everyone  knew  just  about 
where  he  stood,  and,  aa  a  result,  racial  har- 
mony prevailed.  In  other  areas,  such  as  the 
big  northern  cities,  the  practice  of  segrega- 
tion was  "swept  under  the  rug"  to  a  large 
degree  It  is  being  brought  out  In  the  open 
now  and  there  is  no  question  In  my  own 
mind  that  much  of  this  unrest  is  due  to 
minorities  attempting  to  exercise,  for  the 
first  time,  the  rights  they  supposedly  have 
had  for  many  years  under  the  State  and  local 
laws,  particularly  In  the  North  and  North- 
eastern parts  of  our  country. 

Once  having  admitted  that  prejudice 
existed,  I  firmly  believe  that  the  Commis- 
sion did  the  nation  a  disservice  by  refusing 
to  examine  the  causes  of  this  feeling  In  any 
meaningful  terms.  According  to  the  Advisory 
Panel,  however,  the  blame  for  this  state  of 
affairs  in  general,  and  the  blame  for  the 
summer  rioting  in  particular,  is  to  be  placed 
squarely  at  the  feet  of  the  majority  of  our 
nation's  population.  I  believe  this  to  be  un- 
just, and  I  further  believe  that  It  begs  the 
issue  Nowhere  in  the  Commls.slon's  volumi- 
nous document,  although  I  have  not  yet  read 
its  every  page,  do  I  find  recommendations  as 
to  what  punishment  those  who  engage  in 
lawless  violence  should  have  received,  or 
should  be  subject  to  in  the  future. 

To  my  mind,  this  Is  a  glaring  omission.  I, 
for  one,  am  convinced  that  the  roots  of 
these  riots  can  In  large  part  be  traced  back 
to  the  atmosphere  of  lawlessness  that  has 
come  to  prevail  In  this  country  over  the  last 
five  or  six  vears,  beginning  with  the  sit-ins 
and  marches  which  swept  the  South  in  vio- 
lation of  local,  state,  and  national  law. 

Strangely  enough,  the  Commission's  study 
takes  note  of  the  events,  and  states  that  they 
did  indeed  play  a  part  in  the  riots  of  recent 
siunmers.  By  an  unusual  twist  of  reasoning, 
however,  this  relationship  is  traced  not  to 
the  acts  of  those  flaunting  the  law,  but  to 
actions  of  the  police  and  other  officials  who 
sought  to  uphold  the  law. 

I  am  also  convinced  that  the  Commission 
has  done  the  nation  a  further  disservice,  in 
perhaps  a  much  more  important  way.  A  list 
of  sweeping  recommendations  has  been  made, 
covering  the  fields  of  education,  employ- 
ment housing,  and  other  areas.  Their  Im- 
plementation would  prove  extfemely  expen- 
sive I  mentioned  the  figure  of  $2  billion  per 
month  a  moment  ago,  but  it  is  possible  that 
this  astronomical  amount  would  prove  to 
be  only  a  drop  in  the  bucket  if  attempts  were 


made   to   place   the   recommendations    Into 
effect  across  the  country.  That  fact  alone 
argues  strongly  against  their  acceptance  by 
the  Executive  and  enactment  by  Congress. 
Coupled  with  this,  many  of  the  proposals 
will   no   doubt  prove   politically   unpopular 
with  a  majority  of  our  PoP"la"o"-    .„_  ,.  „, 
Beyond  these  points,  the  fact  remains  that 
even   if  the   proposals  did   receive  approval 
and  majority  support  In  the  Congress  and 
nation,  they  could  not  be  Implemented  over- 
night  They  are  of  a  variety  that  would  re- 
quire months,  if  not  years,  to  Place  into  ef- 
fect  Here  Is  what  that  means  and  bow  the 
commission   has   done    a   disservice   to   the 
country.  In  my  estimation.  In  the  coming 
months,    racial    demagogues    and    agitators 
will  set  out  across  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  nation.  At  every  stop,  they  will  be  able 
to  point  to  the  Commlslson's  report  and  rec- 
ommendations, an  official  government  docu- 
ment   They    wlU    be    able    to   say    to   their 
audiences  and  followers:  "Here  is  what  you 
have   been   deprived   of.   Here   Is   what   this 
country   has  denied   you.  Your  plight  and 
troubles  are  not  your  fault,  but  the  fault  of 
American  society.  If  the  country  will  not  give 
you  what  you  deserve,  when  are  you  going 
lo  stand  up  and  take  It  for  yourself  ■ 

I  can  look  Into  the  future  and  see  this  all 
taking  place  as  clearly  as  the  hand  before 
my  face.  You  may  rest  assured  that  the  mod- 
erate leaders  of  both  races,  those  who  are 
seriously  working  for  peace  and  accommoda- 
tion in  both  the  North  and  South,  will  have 
their  work  cut  out  for  them  In  the  months 

ahead.  .  .   „j 

In  another  area,  however,  the  report  ad- 
mits the  truth  of  what  we  of  the  South  have 
been  saying  for  a  number  of  years.  This  is. 
the  fact  that  the  civil  rights  proposals  which 
have  been  placed  before  the  Congress  almost 
every  year  for  a  long  period  of  lime  now  have 
been  submitted  primarily  to  satisfy  the  large 
minority  element  In  northern  cities.  The  re- 
port also  admits  that  these  measures  have 
fundamentally   failed   in   bringing   any   real 
benefits  to  the  mass  of  those  In  whose  behalf 
they  were  forcpd  through  Congress.  In  other 
words  thev  have  proved  useless  In  any  mean- 
ingful sense  for  the  great  mass  of  the  people. 
In  my  view,  they  have  proved  worse  than 
useless,  as  I  indicated  a  short  while  ago.  More 
than  enough  laws  are  already  on  the  statute 
books  to  provide  relief  from  any  real  Inequi- 
ties that  exist,  if  they  were  only  adequa^ly 
enforced  by  the  appropriate  authorities.  Yet 
the  agitation  goes  on  and  on.  Meanwhile,  the 
people  have  listened  to  the  promises  of  poll- 
tician.s— promises  of  a  better  way  of  life  that 
has  not  come  to  pass. 

Much  damage  has  been  done  because  of 
this  to  our  Constitutional  government,  and 
to  the  basic  fabric  of  our  society.  After  look- 
ine  over  this  latest  report,  and  after  viewing 
the  action  of  the  Senate  last  week  on  the 
fair  housing  bill,  I  can  only  conclude  regret- 
fully that  the  worst  is  yet  to  come. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  just 
take  a  moment. 

I  wanted  to  say,  because  it  has  not  been 
said,  what  a  debt  we  all  owe  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  tMr.  DirksenL  He  has 
spoken  vei-y  graciously  of  me  and  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  IMr. 
Brooke]  and  the  Senator  from  IlUnois 
[Mr  Percy]  of  the  workmanship  on  this 
matter  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr  Hruska],  and  of  the  efforts  of  our 
colleagues  on  the  Democratic  side,  and 
with  great  propriety.  I  value  and  agree 
with  Tiim  in  respect  to  Senators  Hart, 
Mondale,  and  Mansfield,  but  the  proud- 
est words  in  the  EngUsh  language,  to  me, 
Mr  President,  for  a  man  of  consequence 
and  a  man  of  conviction,  are  the  words 
"I  am  persuaded."  Everett  Dirksen  was 
big  enough  to  utter  those  words  and  act 
them  out.  Without  him.  there  would  be  no 
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Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968.  I  am  confident 

there  will  be,  and  I  think  if  we  manage  to 
survive  with  relative  security  this  long 
hot  summer,  this  evidence  of  the  concern 
and  of  the  demand  of  Congress  to  do 
justice  will  have  been  a  major  factor  In 
it,  and  will  be  a  landmark  in  American 
history. 

Just  as  he  was  one  of  the  great  archi- 
tects of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
he  must  be  recorded  In  American  history 
as  a  major  architect  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1968.  I  rise  to  pay  him  this  very 
well  deserved  tribute.  He  is  at  the  stage  of 
life  and  service  in  the  Senate  when  these 
are  the  only  goods  that  count. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is.  Shall  the  bill  pass?  On  this  ques- 
tion, the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  On  this  vote  I 
have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  PastoreI.  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I 
were  at  liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote 
"nay."  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  MILLER.  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
live  pair  vdth  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Harris!.  If  present,  he 
would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to 
vote.  I  would  vote  "nay."  I  withhold  my 
vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota ( Mr.  McCarthy  1 ,  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McInttreI.  the 
Senator  from  Montana  TMr.  MitcalfI. 
and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
PastoreI  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Harris]  is  absent  l>e- 
cause  of  an  illness  In  his  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  McCarthy),  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyreI,  and  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  MetcalfI 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  DIRKS  EN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  KuchklI 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower]  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  KucHEi,]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower  1.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
California  would  vote  "yea."  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  would  vote  "nay." 

The  positions  of  the  Senators  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  HiCKXKLOOPER]  and  (Mr. 
Miller)  have  previously  been  an- 
nounced. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  71. 
nays  20,  as  follows : 
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TEAS— 71 

Aiken 

Clark 

Inotiye 

Allott 

Cooper 

Jackaon 

Anderson 

Cotton 

Javita 

Baker 

Curt  la 

Jordan.  Idabo 

Bartlett 

Dlrksen 

Bayb 

Dodd 

Kennedy,  N.T. 

Bennett 

Domlnick 

Lauscbe 

Bible 

Fong 

Long.  Mo. 

Boggs 

Gore 

Magnuson 

Brewster 

on  Attn 

Manafleld 

Brooke 

Orueolng 

McOee 

Burdlck 

Hanaen 

McOovem 

Byrd.  W.  V». 

Hart 

Mondale 

Cannon 

Hartke 

Monroney 

Carlsoa 

Hatneld 

Montoya 

Case 

Haydea 

Morse 

Cburcb 

Hruska 

Morton 

Symington 
Tydlnga 
WlUlama,  N.J. 
Yarborougb 
Young,  N.  Dak. 
loung,  Oblo 


Sparkman 

Spong 

Stennls 

Talmadge 

Tbunnond 

WUIlama.  Del. 


Moes  Percy 

Uundt  Prouty 

Murpby  Proxmlre 

Muakle  Randolpb 

Nelson  RlblooS 

Pearaon  Scott 

PeU  Smltb 

NATS— 20 

Byrd.  Va.  Holland 

Eastland  HolUnga 

EUender  Jordan,  N.C. 

Bmn  Long,  La. 

Fannin  McClellan 

Pulbrlgbt  Ruaaell 

Hill  Smatben 

PRKSENT    AND    OIVINO    LIVE    PAIRS,    AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 2 

Hlckenlooper.  against. 
Miller,  against. 

NOT  VOnNO— 7 

Harris  Mclntyre  Pastore 

Kucbel  MetcalX  Tower 

McCartby 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  2516),  as  amended, 
was  passed. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

ADTHORIZATION  ro«  TI«  SKCSTTART  OF  TOT 
SXNATK  TO  MAKK  TECHNICAL,  CLXBICAL,  AND 
CKBTAIN  CONFOKMINO  CORKSCTIONS  Uf  TOT 
CNOROSSlfKlfT  OF  HJI.  3816 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  be  authorized,  in  the  engross- 
ment of  H.R.  2516,  to  make  technical, 
clerical,  and  certain  conforming  correc- 
tions which  I  send  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill.  H.R.  2516.  as  passed,  is  as 
follows: 

TITLE    I— INTERFERENCE    WITH    FEDER- 
ALLY PROTECTED  ACTIVITIES 

Sec.  101.  (a)  That  chapter  13.  civil  rights. 
Utle  18.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  immediately  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  secUon.  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 
"1245.  Federally  protected  acthitles 

"(a)(1)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be 
construed  as  Indicating  an  Intent  on  the  part 
of  Congress  to  prevent  any  State,  any  powes- 
slon  or  Commonwealth  of  the  United  States, 
or  the  District  of  Columbia,  from  exercising 
Jurisdiction  over  any  offense  over  which  It 
would  have  jurisdiction  In  the  absence  at 
this  section,  nor  shall  anything  In  this  sec- 
tion be  construed  as  depriving  State  and 
local  law  enforcement  authorities  of  re- 
sponsibility for  prosecuting  acts  that  may 
be  %-lolatlons  of  this  section  and  that  are 
violations  of  State  and  local  law.  No  prosecu- 
tion of  any  offense  described  In  this  section 
shall  be  undertaken  by  the  United  States 
except  upon  the  certlOcatlon  In  writing  of 
the  Attorney  General  or  the  Deputy  Attor- 
ney General  that  in  his  Judgment  a  prosecu- 
tion by  the  United  States  is  in  the  public 
interest  and  necessary  to  secure  substantial 
Justice,  which  function  of  certification  may 
not  be  delegated. 

"(2)  Nothing  In  this  subsection  shall  be 
construed  to  limit  the  authority  of  Federal 
officers,  or  a  Federal  grand  Jury,  to  Investi- 
gate possible  violations  of  this  section. 

"(b)  Whoever,  whether  or  not  acting  under 
color  of  law.  by  force  or  threat  of-  force  will- 
fully Injures,  intimidates  or  Interferes  with, 
or  attempts  to  Injure,  intimidate  or  Interfere 
With— 

"  ( 1 )  any  person  because  he  Is  or  has  been, 
or  In  order  to  Intimidate  such  person  or  any 
other  persoQ  or  any  class  of  persons  from — 


"(A)  voting  or  qualifying  to  vote,  qualify- 
ing or  campaigning  as  a  candidate  for  elec- 
tive office,  or  qualifying  or  acting  as  a  poll 
watcher,  or  any  legally  authorized  election 
official.  In  any  primary,  special,  or  general 
election; 

"(B)  participating  In  or  enjoying  any 
benefit,  service,  privilege,  program,  facility, 
or  activity  provided  or  administered  by  the 
United  Stetes; 

"(C)  applying  for  or  enjoying  employment, 
or  any  perquisite  thereof,  by  any  agency  of 
the  United  States; 

"(D)  serving,  or  attending  upon  any  court 
In  connection  with  possible  service,  as  a 
grand  or  petit  juror  In  any  court  of  the 
United  States: 

"(E)  participating  In  or  enjoying  the 
benefits  of  any  program  or  activity  receiving 
Federal  financial  assistance;  or 

"(2)  any  person  because  of  his  race,  color, 
religion  or  national  origin  and  because  he 
Is  or  has  been — 

"(A)  enrolling  In  or  attending  any  public 
school  or  public  college: 

"(B)  participating  In  or  enjoying  any 
benefit,  service,  privilege,  program,  facility 
or  activity  provided  or  administered  by  any 
State  or  subdivision  thereof; 

"(C)  applying  for  or  enjoying  employment, 
or  any  perquisite  thereof,  by  any  private  em- 
ployer or  any  agency  of  any  State  or  sub- 
division thereof,  or  Joining  or  using  the  serv- 
ices or  advantages  of  any  labor  organization, 
hiring  ball,  or  employment  agency, 

"(D)  serving,  or  attending  upon  any  court 
of  any  State  In  connection  with  possible 
service,  as  a  grand  or  petit  juror; 

"(E)  traveling  In  or  tislng  any  facility  of 
Interstate  conunerce.  or  using  any  vehicle, 
terminal,  or  facility  of  any  common  carrier 
by  motor,  rail,  water,  or  air; 

"(F)  enjoying  the  goods,  services,  facilities, 
prlvllegea.  advantages,  or  accommodations  of 
any  Inn.  hotel,  motel,  or  other  establishment 
which  provides  lodging  to  transient  guests,  or 
of  any  restaurant,  cafeteria,  lunchroom,  lunch 
counter,  soda  fountain,  or  other  facility 
which  serves  thi  public  and  which  Is  prin- 
cipally engaged  In  selling  food  or  beverages 
for  consumption  on  the  premises,  or  of  any 
gasoline  station,  or  of  any  motion  picture 
house,  theater,  concert  hall,  sports  arena, 
stadium,  or  any  other  place  of  exhibition  or 
entertainment  which  serves  the  public,  or 
of  any  other  establishment  which  serves  the 
public  and  (1)  which  Is  located  within  the 
premises  of  any  of  the  aforesaid  establish- 
ments or  within  the  premises  of  which  is 
physically  located  any  of  the  aforesaid  estab- 
lishments, and  (11)  which  holds  Itself  out  as 
serving  patrons  of  such  establishments:  or 

"(3)  during  or  Incident  to  a  riot  or  civil 
disorder,  any  person  engaged  In  a  business  In 
commerce  or  affecting  commerce.  Including, 
but  not  limited  to.  any  person  engaged  In  a 
business  which  sells  or  offers  for  sale  to  In- 
terstate travelers  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
articles,  commodities,  or  services  which  it 
seUs  or  where  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
'articles  or  commodities  which  it  sells  or  offers 
for  sale  have  moved  in  commerce:  or 

"(4)  any  person  because  he  Is  or  has  been, 
or  in  order  to  intimidate  such  person  or  any 
other  person  or  any  class  of  persons  from — 

"(A)  participating,  without  discrimination 
on  account  of  race,  color,  religion  or  national 
origin,  in  any  of  the  benefits  or  activities  de- 
scribed in  subparagraphs  (1)(A)  through 
(1)(E)  or  subparagraph  (2)  (A)  through 
(2)(F):or 

"(B)  affording  another  person  or  class  of 
persons  opportunity  or  protection  to  so  par- 
ticipate: or 

"(5)  any  citizen  because  he  is  or  has  been, 
or  in  orJer  to  intimidate  such  citizen  or  any 
other  citizen  from  lawfully  aiding  or  encour- 
aging other  penons  to  participate,  without 
discrimination  on  account  of  race,  color,  re- 
ligion or  national  origin.  In  any  of  the  bene- 
fits or  activities  described  In  subparagraphs 
(1)(A)  through  (I)(E)  or  subparagraphs  (2) 
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(A)  through  (2)(F),  or  participating  law- 
fully in  speech  or  peaceful  assembly  oppos- 
ing any  denial  of  the  opportunity  to  so 
participate — 

Fhall  be  fined  not  more  than  »l.00O.  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  one  ye«r.  or  both; 
and  if  bodily  Injury  results  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $10,000,  or  Unprlsoned  not  more 
than  ten  years,  or  both:  and  if  death  results 
shall   be  subject  to  imprisonment  for  any 
term  of  years  or  for  life.  As  used  In  this  sec- 
tion    the    term    'participating    lawfully    In 
speech  or  peaceful  assembly*  shall  not  mean 
the  aiding,  abetting,  or  inciting  cf  other  per- 
sons to  riot  or  to  commit  any  act  of  physical 
violence  upon  any  individual  or  against  any 
real  cr  personal  property  In  furtherance  of  a 
riot.    Nothing    In    subparagraph    (2)(P)    or 
(4)  (A)  of  this  subsection  shall  apply  to  the 
proprietor  of  any  establishment  which  pro- 
vides lodging  to  transient  guests,  or  to  any 
employee  acting  on  behalf  of  such  proprietor, 
with  respect  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  goods, 
services,  faclUties,  privileges,  advantages,  or 
accommodations   of   such   establishment   if 
such  establishment  Is  located  within  a  build- 
ing which  contains  not  more  than  five  rooms 
for  rent  or  hire  and  which  Is  actually  occu- 
pied by  the  proprietor  as  his  residence. 

"(c)  Nothing  m  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued so  as  to  deter  any  law  enforcement 
officer  from  lawfully  carrying  out  the  duties 
of  his  office;  and  no  law  enforcement  officer 
shall  be  considered  to  be  in  violation  of  this 
section  for  lawfully  carrying  out  the  duties 
of  his  office  or  lawfully  enforcing  ordinances 
and  laws  of  the  United  States,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  any  of  the  several  States,  or 
any  political  subdivision  of  a  State.  For  pur- 
poses of  the  preceding  sentence,  the  term 
'law  enforcement  officer"  means  any  officer  of 
the  United  States,  the  DUtrtct  of  Columbia, 
a  State,  or  political  subdivision  of  a  State, 
who  is  empowered  by  law  to  conduct  Inves- 
tigations of,  or  make  arrests  because  of, 
offenses  against  the  United  States,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  a  State,  or  a  political 
subdivision  of  a  State." 

(b)  Nothing  contained  In  this  section  shall 
apply  to  or  affect  activities  under  title  vni 
of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  acts  or  omissions  on  the  part 
of  law  enforcement  officers,  members  of  the 
National  Guard,  as  defined  In  section  101 
(9)  of  tlUe  10,  United  States  Code,  members 
of  the  organized  mlUtla  of  any  State  or  the 
District  of  Columbia,  not  covered  by  such 
section  101(9),  or  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States,  who  are  engaged 
in  suppressing  a  riot  or  civil  disturbance 
or  restoring  law  and  order  during  a  riot  or 
civil  disturbance. 

SBC.  102.  The  analysis  of  chapter  13  of  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"246   Federally  protected  activities." 

S«c.  103.  (a)  Section  241  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  U  amended  by  striking  out  the 
final  paragraph  thereof  and  substituting  the 
following: 

"They  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000 
or  imprisoned  not  more  than  ten  years,  or 
both:  and  If  death  results,  they  shall  be 
subject  to  Imprisonment  for  any  term  of 
vears  or  for  life." 

(b)  Section  243  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  and  adding  the  follow- 
ing- ";  and  If  death  results  shall  be  subject 
to  imprisonment  tor  any  term  of  years  or  for 
life." 

(c)  Subsections  (a)  and  (c)  of  section  12 
of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  (79  Stat. 
443,  444)  are  amended  by  striking  out  the 
words  "or  (b)"  following  the  words  "11(a)". 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  is  amended  by  Inserting,  Immediately 


after  chapter  101  thereof,  the  following  new 

chapter;  .„„^ 

•Chapter  102.— RIOTS 

"2101.  RloU. 
•■2102,  Definitions. 


■§  2101.  Riots. 

"(a)(1)  Whoever  travels  In  Inters  tote  or 
foreign  commerce  or  uses  any  facility  of  in- 
terstate or  foreign  commerce.  Including,  but 
not  limited  to,  the  mall,  telegraph,  tele- 
phone, radio,  or  television,  with  Intent — 
•'(A)  to  Incite  a  riot:  or 
"(B)  to  organize,  promote,  encourage,  par- 
ticipate In,  or  carry  on  a  riot;  or 

"(C)  to  commit  any  act  of  violence  in 
furtherance  of  a  riot;  or 

••(D)  to  aid  or  abet  any  person  in  Inciting 
or  participating  in  or  carrying  on  a  riot  or 
committing  any  act  of  violence  in  further- 
ance of  a  riot: 

and  who  either  during  the  course  of  any  such 
travel  or  use  or  thereafter  performs  or  at- 
tempts to  perform  any  other  overt  act  for 
any  purpose  specified  In  subparagraph  (A), 
(B),   (C),  or  (D)   of  this  paragraph— 

••Shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000,  or 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 
"(b)  In  any  prosecution  under  this  sec- 
tion, proof  that  a  defendant  engaged  or  at- 
tempted to  engage  In  one  or  more  of  the 
overt  acts  described  in  subparagraph  (A). 
(B)  (C),  or  (D)  of  paragraph  (1)  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  and  (1)  has  traveled  in  Interstete 
or  foreign  conunerce,  or  (2)  has  use  of  or 
used  any  facility  of  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce.  Including  but  not  limited  to,  mall, 
telegraph,  telephone,  radio,  or  television,  to 
communicate  with  or  broadcast  to  any  per- 
son or  group  of  persons  prior  to  such  overt 
acts,  such  travel  or  use  shall  be  admissible 
proof  to  estobllsh  that  such  defendant  trav- 
eled In  or  used  such  facility  of  interstote  or 
foreign  commerce. 

"(c)  A  Judgment  of  conviction  or  acquittal 
on  the  merits  under  the  laws  of  any  State 
shall  be  a  bar  to  any  prosecution  hereunder 
for  the  same  act  or  acts. 

"(d)  Whenever,  In  the  opinion  of  the  At- 
torney General  or  of  the  appropriate  officer 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  charged  by  law 
or  under  the  Instructions  of  the  Attorney 
General  with  authority  to  act,  any  person 
shall  have  violated  this  chapter,  the  Depart- 
ment shall  proceed  as  speedily  as  possible 
with  a  prosecution  of  such  person  hereunder 
and  with  any  appeal  which  may  He  from  any 
decision  adverse  to  the  Government  resulting 
from  such  prosecution;  or  In  the  alternative 
shall  report  In  writing,  to  the  respective 
Houses  of  the  Congress,  the  Department's 
reason  for  not  so  proceeding. 

"(e)  Nothing  contolned  In  this  section 
shall  be  construed  to  make  It  unlawful  for 
any  person  to  travel  In,  or  use  any  facility 
of  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  for  the 
purpose  of  pursuing  the  legitUnate  objectives 
of  organized  labor,  through  orderly  and  law- 
ful means. 

"(f)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  indicating  an  Intent  on  the  part 
of  Congress  to  prevent  any  State,  any  pos- 
session or  Commonwealth  of  the  United 
States,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  from 
exercising  Jurisdiction  over  any  offense  over 
which  It  would  have  jurisdiction  In  the  ab- 
sence of  this  section;  nor  shall  anything  in 
this  section  be  construed  as  depriving  State 
and  local  law  enforcement  authorities  or 
responsibility  for  prosecuting  acts  that  may 
be  violations  of  this  section  and  that  are  vio- 
lations of  State  and  local  law. 

"I  2102.  Definitions 

"(a)  As  used  In  this  chapter,  the  term 
•riot'  means  a  pubUc  dUturbance  Involving 
(1)  an  act  or  acta  of  violence  by  one  or  more 
persons  part  of  an  assemblage  of  three  or 
more  persons,  which  act  or  acta  shaU  con- 
stitute a  clear  and  present  danger  of.  or  shall 


result  in,  damage  or  injury  to  the  property  of 
any  other  person  or  to  the  person  of  any 
other  individual  or  (2)  a  threat  or  threata  of 
the  commission  of  an  act  or  acta  of  violence 
by  one  or  more  persons  part  of  an  assemblage 
of  three  or  more  persons  having,  individually 
or  collectively,  the  abUlty  of  immediate  exe- 
cution of  such  threat  or  threata,  where  the 
performance  of  the  threatened  act  or  acta  of 
violence  would  constitute  a  clear  and  present 
danger  of,  or  would  result  In,  damage  or  in- 
jury to  the  property  of  any  other  person  or 
to  the  person  of  any  other  Individual. 

"(b)  As  used  In  this  chapter,  the  term  to 
inclta  a  riot',  or  'to  organize,  promote,  en- 
courage, participate  In,  or  carry  on  a  riot , 
includes,  but  is  not  llmltad  to,  urging  or  In- 
stlgatlng  other  persons  to  riot,  but  "ball  not 
be  deemed  to  mean  the  mere  oral  or  written 
(1)  advocacy  of  ideas  or  (2)  expression  of  be- 
Uef  not  involving  advocacy  of  any  act  or  acta 
of  violence  or  assertion  of  the  rightness  of  ,_or 
the  right  to  commit,  any  such  act  or  acta. 

(b)  The  table  of  contenta  to  "Part  i.— 
CRIMES"  of  title  18.  united  Stetas  Code,  is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  the  following 
chaptar  reference: 

••101.  Records  and  reporta 2071" 

a  new  chapter  reference  as  follows: 

"102.  Rlota    ^*"^  • 


TITLE   II— RIGHTS    OF   INDIANS 

DEFINTTIONS 

Sec.   201.   For  purposes  of  thU  title,   the 

*(1)  "Indian  tribe"  means  any  tribe,  band, 
or  other  group  of  Indians  subject  to  the 
lurisdictlon  of  the  United  States  and  recog- 
nized as  possessing  powers  of  self-govem- 

"^(2)  "powers  of  self-government"  means 
and  includes  all  governmental  powers  pos- 
sessed by  an  Indian  tribe,  executive,  legis- 
lative and  judicial,  and  all  offices,  bodies, 
and  tribunals  by  and  through  which  they 
are  executed.  Including  courta  of  Indian  of- 
fenses; and  T^rf«o« 
(3)  "Indian  court"  means  any  Indian 
tribal  court  or  court  of  Indian  offense. 

INDIAN    RIGHTS 

SBC  202.  No  Indian  tribe  In  exercising 
powers  of  self-government  shall- 

(1)  make  or  enforce  any  law  prohibiting 
the  free  exercise  of  religion,  or  abridging 
the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press.  or 
the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble 
and  to  petition  for  a  redress  of  grievances, 

(2)  violate  the  right  of  the  people  to  be 
secure  In  their  persons,  houses,  papers  and 
effecta  against  unreasonable  search  and  sei- 
zures,  nor  issue  warranto,  but  upon  probable 
cause,  supported  by  oath  or  affirmation,  and 
partlculariy  describing  the  place  to  be 
searched  and  the  person  or  thing  to  be  seized, 

(3)  subject  any  person  for  the  same  offense 
to  be  twice  put  In  Jeopardy; 

(4)  compel  any  person  In  any  criminal 
case  to  be  a  witness  against  himself; 

(5)  take  any  private  property  for  a  public 
use  without  Just  compensation; 

(6)  deny  to  any  person  In  a  criminal  pro- 
ceeding the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial, 
to  be  informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of 
the  accusation,  to  be  confronted  vrtth  the 
witnesses  against  him,  to  have  compulsory 
process  for  obtaining  witnesses  In  his  favor, 
and  at  his  own  expense  to  have  the  assist- 
ance of  counsel  for  his  defense; 

(7)  require  excessive  ball.  Impose  excessive 
fines,  inflict  cruel  and  unusual  punlshmenta. 
and  in  no  event  Impose  for  conviction  of 
any  one  offense  any  penalty  or  punishment 
greater  than  Imprisonment  for  a  term  or 
six  months  or  a  fine  of  »500   or  both; 

(8)  deny  to  any  person  within  Its  juris 
diction  the  equal  protection  of  IW  laws  or 
deprive   any  person   of  liberty  or  property 
without  due  process  of  law; 
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(9)  paas  any  bill  of  attainder  or  ex  post 
facto  law;  or 

(10)  deny  to  any  person  accused  of  an 
offense  punishable  by  Imprisonment  the 
right,  upon  request,  to  a  trial  by  Jury  of  not 
less  than  six  persons. 

HABEAS    CORPVS 

Sec.  203.  The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  ha- 
beas corpus  shall  be  available  to  any  per- 
son. In  a  court  of  the  United  States,  to  test 
the  legality  of  his  detention  by  order  of  an 
Indian  tribe. 

TITLE     III— MODEL     CODE     GOVERNING 
COURTS  OP  INDIAN  OFFENSES 

Sec.  301.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  reconunend  to  the 
Congress,  on  or  before  July  1.  1968.  a  model 
code  to  govern  the  administration  of  Justice 
by  courts  of  Indian  ofTenses  on  Indian  reser- 
vations. Such  code  shall  Include  provisions 
which  win  (11  assure  that  any  Individual 
being  tried  for  an  offense  by  a  court  of  Indian 
offenses  shall  have  the  same  rights,  privileges, 
and  Immunities  under  the  United  States 
Constitution  as  would  be  guaranteed  any 
citizen  of  the  United  States  being  tried  In  a 
Federal  court  for  any  similar  offense.  (2)  aa- 
sure  that  any  Individual  being  tried  for  an 
offense  by  a  court  of  Indian  offenses  will  be 
.idvlsed  and  made  aware  of  his  rights  under 
the  United  84*tes  Constitution,  and  under 
any  trU>al  ooAstltiitlon  applicable  to  such 
individual.  (3)  establish  proper  qualifica- 
tions for  the  office  of  Judge  of  the  court  of 
Indian  offenses,  and  (4)  provide  for  the 
establishing  of  educational  classes  for  the 
training  of  judges  of  courts  of  Indian  of- 
fenses. In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  con- 
sult with  the  Indians.  Indian  tribes,  and 
interested   agencies  of   the  United   States. 

Sec.  302.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sum  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

TITLE    rV— JURISDICTION    OVER   CRIMI- 
NAL AND  CIVIL  ACTIONS 

ASSUMPTION    BT    STATE 

Sic.  401.  (a)  The  consent  of  the  United 
States  Is  hereby  given  to  any  State  not  hav- 
ing Jurisdiction  ever  criminal  offenses  com- 
mitted by  or  against  Indians  In  the  areas  of 
Indian  country  situated  within  such  State 
to  assume,  with  i:he  consent  of  the  Indian 
tribe  occupying  the  particular  Indian  coun- 
try or  part  thereof  which  could  be  affected 
by  such  assumption,  such  measure  of  Juris- 
diction over  any  or  all  of  such  offenses  com- 
mitted within  the  Indian  country  or  any 
part  thereof  as  may  be  determined  by  such 
State  to  the  same  extent  that  such  State 
has  Jurisdiction  over  any  such  offense  com- 
mitted elsewhere  within  the  State,  and  the 
criminal  laws  of  such  State  shall  have  the 
same  force  and  effect  within  such  Indian 
country  or  part  thereof  as  they  have  else- 
where within  that  State. 

(b)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  author- 
ize the  alienation,  enciunbrance.  or  taxa- 
tion of  any  real  or  personal  property.  In- 
cluding water  rights,  belonging  to  any  In- 
dian or  any  Indian  tribe,  band,  or  commu- 
nity that  Is  held  In  tru3t  by  the  United 
States  or  Is  subject  to  a  restriction  against 
alienation  Imposed  by  the  United  States; 
or  shall  authorize  regulation  of  the  use  of 
such  property  In  a  manner  Inconsistent  with 
any  Federal  treaty,  agreement,  or  statute  or 
with  any  regulation  made  pursuant  thereto; 
or  shall  deprive  any  Indian  or  any  Indian 
tribe,  band,  or  community  of  any  right, 
privilege,  or  immunity  afforded  under  Fed- 
eral treaty,  agreement,  or  statute  with  re- 
spect to  hunting,  trapping,  or  fishing  or  the 
control,   licensing,   or   regulation   thereof. 

ASSUMPTION     BY     STATE    OF    CIVIL    JVRtSOlCTION 

Sec.  402  lai  The  consent  of  the  United 
States  Is  hereby  given  to  any  State  not  hav- 
ing Jurisdiction  over  civil  causes  of  action 


between  Indians  or  to  which  Indians  are 
parties  which  arise  in  the  areas  of  Indian 
country  situated  within  such  State  to  as- 
sume, with  the  consent  of  the  tribe  occupy- 
ing the  particular  Indian  country  or  part 
thereof  which  would  be  affected  by  such 
assumption,  such  measure  of  Jurisdiction 
over  any  or  all  such  civil  causes  of  action 
arising  within  such  Indian  country  or  any 
part  thereof  as  may  be  determined  by  such 
State  to  the  same  extent  that  such  State  has 
Jurisdiction  over  other  civil  causes  of  action, 
and  those  civil  laws  of  such  State  that  are 
of  general  application  to  private  persons  or 
private  property  shall  have  the  same  force 
and  effect  wltliln  such  Indian  country  or 
part  thereof  as  they  have  elsewhere  within 
that  State. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  authorize 
the  alienation,  encumbrance,  or  taxation  of 
any  real  or  personal  property.  Including 
water  rights,  belonging  to  any  Indian  or  any 
Indian  tribe,  band,  or  community  that  is 
held  in  trust  by  the  United  States  or  Is 
subject  to  a  restriction  against  alienation 
Imposed  by  the  United  States:  or  shall  au- 
thorize regulation  of  the  use  of  such  prop- 
erty In  a  manner  Inconsistent  with  any 
Federal  treaty,  iigreement.  or  statute,  or  with 
any  regulation  made  pursuant  thereto:  or 
shall  confer  Jurisdiction  upon  the  State  to 
adjudicate,  in  probate  proceedings  or  other- 
wise, the  ownership  or  right  to  possession  of 
such  property  or  any  Interest  therein. 

(c)  Any  tribal  ordinance  or  custom  here- 
tofore or  hereafter  adopted  by  an  Indian 
tribe,  band,  or  community  in  the  exercise 
of  any  authority  which  it  may  possess  shall, 
if  not  Inconsistent  with  any  applicable  civil 
law  of  the  State,  be  given  full  force  and  effect 
in  the  determination  of  civil  causes  of  action 
pursuant  to  this  section. 

RmoCSSSION  OP  JCTRISDICnoN  BT  STATE 

Sec.  403.  (a(  The  United  SUtes  is  author- 
ized to  accept  a  retrocession  by  any  State 
of  all  or  any  measure  of  the  criminal  or  civil 
Jurisdiction,  or  both.  acqiUred  by  such  State 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  1162  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code,  section 
1360  of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code,  or 
section  7  of  the  Act  of  August  IS.  1953  (67 
Stat.  588),  as  it  was  in  effect  prior  to  its 
repeal  by  subsection  (bi  of  this  section. 

(b)  Section  7  of  the  Act  of  August  15. 
1953  (67  Stat.  588).  Is  hereby  repealed,  but 
such  repeal  shall  not  affect  .any  cession  of 
Jurisdiction  made  pursuant  to  such  section 
prior    to   Its   repeal. 

CONSENT  TO  AMEND  STATE  LAWS 

Sec.  404.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  any  enabling  Act  for  the  admission  of  a 
State,  the  consent  of  the  United  States  Is 
hereby  given  to  the  people  of  any  State  to 
amend,  where  necessary,  their  State  consti- 
tution or  existing  statutes,  as  the  case  may 
be.  to  remove  any  legal  impediment  to  the  as- 
sumption of  civil  or  criminal  Jurisdiction  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  title. 
The  provisions  of  this  title  shall  not  become 
effective  with  respect  to  such  assumption  of 
Jurisdiction  by  any  such  State  until  the 
people  thereof  have  appropriately  amended 
their  State  constitution  of  statutes,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

ACTIONS     NOT     TO     ABATE 

Sec.  405.  (a)  No  action  or  proceeding  pend- 
ing before  any  court  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  Immediately  prior  to  any  cession  of 
Jurisdiction  by  the  United  States  pursuant 
to  this  title  shall  abate  by  reason  of  that 
cession.  For  the  purposes  of  any  such  action 
or  proceeding,  such  cession  shall  take  effect 
on  the  day  following  the  date  of  final  de- 
termination of  such  action  or  proceeding. 

(b)  No  cession  made  by  the  United  States 
under  this  title  shall  deprive  any  court  of 
the  United  States  of  Jurisdiction  to  hear,  de- 
termine, render  Judgment,  or  Impose  sen- 
tence In  any  criminal  action  Instituted 
against  any  person  for  any  offense  committed 


before  the  effective  date  of  such  cession,  if 
the  offense  charged  in  such  action  was  cog- 
nizable under  any  law  of  the  United  States 
at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  such  of- 
fense. For  the  purposes  of  any  such  criminal 
action,  such  cession  shall  take  effect  on  the 
day  following  the  date  of  final  determina- 
tion of  such  action. 

special    ELECTION 

Sec.  406.  State  Jurisdiction  acquired  pur- 
suant to  this  title  with  respect  to  criminal 
offenses  or  civil  causes  of  action,  or  with 
respect  to  both,  shall  be  applicable  in  In- 
dian country  only  where  the  enrolled  Indians 
within  the  affected  area  of  such  Indian  coun- 
try accept  such  Jurisdiction  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  adult  Indians  voting  at  a  special 
election  held  for  that  purpose.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  shall  call  such  special  elec- 
tion under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he 
may  prescribe,  when  requested  to  do  so  by 
the  tribal  council  or  other  governing  body,  or 
by  20  per  centum  of  such  enrolled  adults. 
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TITLE   VIII— FAIR   HOUSING 

POLICY 

Sec   801.  It   is   llie    policy   of    the   United 


TITLE  V- 


-OFPENSES  WITHIN  INDIAN 
COUNTRY 


amendment 

Sec.  501.  Section  1153  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  inserting 
immediately  after  "weapon,",  the  following 
"assault  resulting  In  serious  bodily  Injury,". 

TITLE  VI— EMPLOYMENT  OP  LEGAL 
COUNSEL 
approval 

Sec.  601.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  if  any  application  made  by  an 
Indian.  Indian  tribe.  Indian  council,  or  any 
band  or  group  of  Indians  under  any  law  re- 
quiring the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  or  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs of  contracts  or  agreements  relating  to 
the  employment  of  legal  counsel  (Including 
the  choice  of  counsel  and  the  fixing  of  fees) 
by  any  such  Indians,  tribe,  council,  band,  or 
group  Is  neither  granted  nor  denied  within 
ninety  days  following  the  making  of  such 
application,  such  approval  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  been  granted. 

TITLE     Vn— MATERIALS     RELATING     TO 
CONSTITUTIONAL  RIGHTS  OP  INDIANS 

secretary  or  interior  to  prepare 
Sec.  701.   (a)    In  order  that  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  Indians  might  be  fully  pro- 
tected, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to — 

(1)  have  the  document  entitled  "Indian 
Affairs.  Laws  and  Treaties"  (Senate  Docu- 
ment Numbered  319.  volumes  1  and  2.  Fifty- 
eighth  Congress) .  revised  and  extended  to  in- 
clude all  treaties,  laws.  Executive  orders, 
and  regulations  relating  to  Indian  affairs  in 
force  on  September  1.  1967,  and  to  have  such 
revised  document  printed  at  the  Government 
Printing  Office: 

(2)  have  revised  and  republished  the 
treatise  entitled  "Federal  Indian  Law":  and 

(3)  have  prepared,  to  the  extent  cle- 
t^mlned  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  be  feasible,  an  accurate  compilation  of 
the  official  opinions,  published  and  unpub- 
lished, of  the  Solicitor  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  relating  to  Indian  affairs  ren- 
dered by  the  Solicitor  prior  to  September  1. 
1967.  and  to  have  such  compilation  printed 
as  a  Government  publication  at  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  OfBce. 

(b)  With  respect  to  the  document  entitled 
"Indian  Affairs.  Laws  and  Treaties"  as  re- 
vised and  extended  in  accordance  with  para- 
graph ( 1 )  of  subsection  ( a ) .  and  the  compila- 
tion prepared  In  accordance  with  paragraph 
(3)  of  such  subsection,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  take  such  action  as  may  be 
necessary  *o  keep  such  document  and  com- 
pilation  current  on  an  annual  basis. 

(c)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
with  respect  to  the  preparation  but  not  In- 
cluding printing,  such  sum  as  may  be  neces- 
sary. 


States  to  provide,  within  constitutional  11ml 
tatlons.    for    fair    housing    throughout    the 
United  States. 

DEFINmONS 

Sec  802    As  used  in  this  title — 

(a)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

(b)  "Dwelling"  means  any  building,  struc- 
ture, or  portion  thereof  which  is  occupied  as. 
or  designed  or  Intended  for  occupancy  as.  a 
residence  bv  one  or  more  families,  and  any 
vacant  land  which  is  offered  for  sale  or  lease 
for  the  construction  or  location  thereon  of 
any  such  building,  structure,  or  portion 
thereof. 

(c)  'Family"  Includes  a  single  individual. 

(d)  "Person"  Includes  one  or  more  indi- 
viduals, corporations,  partnerships,  associa- 
tions, labor  organizations,  legal  representa- 
tives, mutual  companies.  Joint-stock  com- 
panies, trusts,  unincorporated  organizations, 
trustees,  trustees  in  bankruptcy,  receivers, 
and  fiduciaries. 

(e>  "To  rent"  Includes  to  lease,  to  sub- 
lease, to  let  and  otherwise  to  grant  for  a 
consideration  the  right  to  occupy  premises 
not  owned  by  the  occupant. 

(f)  "Discriminatory  housing  practice" 
means  an  act  that  is  unlawful  under  section 
804.  805,  or  806. 

(g)  "State"  means  any  of  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  or  any  of  the  ter- 
ritories and  possessions  of  the  United  states. 

EfTECTIVE    DATES    OF     CERTAIN     PROHIBITIONS 

Sec.  803.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (b)  and  section  807,  the  pro- 
hibitions against  discrimination  In  the  sale 
or  rental  of  housing  set  forth  In  section  804 
shall  apply: 

(1)  Upon  enactmMit  of  this  title,  to — 

(A)  dwellings  owned  or  operated  by  the 
Federal  Government; 

(B)  dwellings  provided  In  whole  or  in 
part  with  the  aid  of  loans,  advances,  grants, 
or  contributions  made  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, under  agreements  entered  into 
after  November  20.  1962,  unless  payment  due 
thereon  has  been  made  in  full  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  title; 

( C )  dwellings  provided  in  whole  or  In  part 
by  loans  insured,  guaranteed,  or  otherwise  se- 
cured by  the  credit  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, under  agreements  entered  into  after 
November  20.  1962,  unless  payment  thereon 
has  been  made  in  full  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  title:  Provided,  That  noth- 
ing contained  in  subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C) 
of  this  subsection  shall  be  applicable  to 
dwellings  solely  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that 
they  are  subject  to  mortgages  held  by  an 
FDIC  or  FSLIC  institution;  and 

(D)  dwellings  provided  by  the  develop- 
ment or  the  redevelopment  of  real  property 
purchased,  rented,  or  otherwise  obtained  from 
a  State  or  local  public  agency  receiving  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  for  slum  clearance 
or  urban  renewal  with  respect  to  such  real 
property  under  loan  or  grant  contracts  en- 
tered into  after  November  20.  1962. 

(2)  After  December  31,  1968,  to  all  dwell- 
ings covered  by  paragraph  (1)  and  to  all 
other  dwellings  except  as  exempted  by  sub- 
section ( b ) . 

(b)  Nothing  In  section  804  (other  than 
subsection  (c)  )  shall  apply  to — 

( 1 )  any  single-family  house  sold  or 
rented  by  an  owner:  Provided,  That  such 
private  individual  owner  does  not  own  more 
than  three  such  single-family  houses  at  any 
one  time;  Provided  further.  That  In  the 
case  of  the  sale  of  any  such  single-family 
house  by  a  private  individual  owner  not 
residing  in  such  house  at  the  time  of  such 
sale  or  who  was  not  the  most  recent  resident 
of  such  house  prior  to  such  sale,  the  exemp- 
tion granted  by  this  subsection  shall  apply 


only  with  respect  to  one  such  sale  within 
any    twenty-four    month    period:     Provided 
further.  That  such  bona  fide  private  indi- 
vidual owner  does  not  own  any  Interest  in. 
nor  is  there  owned  or  reserved  on  his  behalf, 
under  any  express  or  voluntary  agreement, 
title  to  or  any  right  to  all  or  a  portion  of 
the  proceeds  from  the  sale  or  rental  of,  more 
than  three  such  single-family  houses  at  any 
one  time:   Prmided  further.  That  after  De- 
cember 31.   1969.   the  sale  or  rental  of  any 
such  single-family  house  shall  be  excepted 
from   the   application   of   thU    title   only   If 
such  house  is  sold  or  rented  (A)  without  the 
use   in  any   manner  of   the   sales  or  rental 
facilities  or  the  sales  or  rental  services  of 
any  real  estate  broker,  agent,  or  salesman, 
or  of  such  faclliUes  or  services  of  any  per- 
son  in  the   business   of   selling   or  renting 
dwellings,  or  of  any   employee  or   agent  of 
any  such  broker,  agent,  salesman,  or  person 
and  (B)  without  the  publication,  posting  or 
mailing,  after  notice,  of  any  advertisement 
or  written  notice  in  violation  of  section  804 
( c )  of  this  title;  but  nothing  In  this  proviso 
shall  prohibit  the  use  of  attorneys,  escrow 
agents,    abstractors,     title    companies,    and 
other  such  professional  assistance  as  neces- 
sary to  perfect  or  transfer  the  title,  or 

(2)  rooms  or  units  In  dwellings  containing 
living  quarters  occupied  or  intended  to  be 
occupied  by  no  more  than  four  families  liv- 
ing Independently  of  each  other,  if  the  owner 
actually  maintains  and  occupies  one  of  such 
living  quarters  as  his  residence. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  subsection  (b).  a 
person  shall  be  deemed  to  be  In  the  business 
of  selling  or  renting  dwellings  if — 

(1)  he  has.  within  the  preceding  twelve 
months,  participated  as  principal  in  three 
or  more  transactions  involving  the  sale  or 
rental  of  any  dwelling  or  any  interest  therein, 
or  / 

(2)  he  has,  within  the  preceding  twelve 
months,  participated  as  agent,  other  than  in 
the  sale  of  his  own  personal  residence  in 
providing  sales  or  rental  facilities  or  sales  or 
rental  services  In  two  or  more  transactions 
Involving  the  sale  or  rental  of  any  dwelling 
or  any  Interest  therein,  or 

(3)  he  is  the  owner  of  any  dwelling  de- 
signed or  Intended  for  occupancy  by,  or  oc- 
cupied by,  five  or  more  families. 
discrimination   in   the   sale   or   rental  of 

HOUSING 

Sec.  804.  As  made  applicable  by  section 
803  and  except  as  exempted  by  sections  803 
( b )  and  807.  it  shall  be  unlawful — 

(a)  To  refuse  to  sell  or  rent  after  the 
making  of  a  bona  fide  offer,  or  to  refuse  to 
negotiate  for  the  sale  or  rental  of,  or  other- 
wise make  unavailable  or  deny,  a  dwelling  to 
any  person  because  of  race,  color,  religion, 
or  national  origin. 

(b)  To  discriminate  against  any  person  In 
the  terms,  conditions,  or  privileges  of  sale  or 
rental  of  a  dwelling,  or  in  the  provision  of 
services  or  facilities  in  connection  therewith, 
becatise  of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin. 

(c)  To  make,  print,  or  publish,  or  cause  to 
be  made,  printed,  or  published  any  notice, 
statement,  or  advertisement,  with  respect  to 
the  sale  or  rental  of  a  dwelling  that  Indi- 
cates any  preference,  limitation,  or  discrimi- 
nation based  on  race,  color,  religion,  or  na- 
tional origin,  or  an  Intention  to  make  any 
such  preference,  limitation,  or  discrimina- 
tion. 

(d)  To  represent  to  any  person  because  of 
race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin  that 
any  dwelling  is  not  available  for  inspection, 
sale,  or  rental  when  such  dwelling  is  In  fact 
so  available. 

(e)  For  profit,  to  Induce  or  attempt  to  In- 
duce any  person  to  sell  or  rent  any  dwelling 
by  representations  regarding  the  entry  or 
prospective  entry  into  the  neighborhood  of 
a  person  or  persons  of  a  particular  race, 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin. 


discrimination  in  the  financing  of  rousino 
Sec.  805.  After  December  31,  1968,  It  shall 
be  unlawful  for  any  bank,  building  and  loan 
a.ssoclatlon.  Insurance  company  or  other  cor- 
poration,    association,     firm    or    enterprise 
whose  business  consists  In  whole  or  In  part 
In    the    making    of   commercial    real    estate 
loans,  to  deny  a  loan  or  other  financial  as- 
sistance  to  a   person   applying  therefor  for 
the  purpose  of  purchasing,  constructing,  im- 
proving, repairing,  or  maintaining  a  dwelling, 
or  to  discriminate  against  him  In  the  fixing 
of  the  amount.  Interest  rate,  duration,   or 
other  terms  or  conditions  of  such   loan  or 
other    financial    assistance,    because    of    the 
race,   color,    religion,    or   national    origin    of 
such  person  or  of  any  person  associated  with 
him  in  connection  with  such  loan  or  other 
financial  assistance  or  the  purposes  of  such 
loan  or  other  financial  assistance,  or  of  the 
present  or  prospective  owners,  lessees,  ten- 
ants, or  occupants  of  the  dwelling  or  dwell- 
ings In  relation  to  which  such  loan  or  other 
financial  assistance  Is  to  be  made  or  given: 
Provided,   That   nothing   contained   In   this 
section  shall  impair  the  scope  or  effectiveness 
of  the  exception  contained  in  section  803(b). 
discrimination  in  the  provision  of 
brokerage  services 
Sec.  806.  After  December  31.  1968,  It  shall 
be  unlawful  to  deny  any  person  access  to  or 
membership   or   participation   In   any   mul- 
tiple-listing service,  real  estate  brokers'  or- 
ganization or  other  service,  organization,  or 
facility  relating  to  the  business  of  selling  or 
renting  dwellings,  or  to  discriminate  against 
him   in   the   terms   or   conditions   of   such 
access,    membership,    or    participation,    on 
account  of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin. 

EXEMPTION 

Sec.  807.  Nothing  In  this  title  shall  pro- 
hibit a  religious  organization,  association,  or 
society,  or  any  nonprofit  Institution  or  or- 
ganization operated,  supervised  or  controlled 
by  or  in  conjunction  with  a  religious  orga- 
nization, association,  or  society,  from  limit- 
ing the  sale,  rental  or  occupancy  of  dwellings 
which  it  owns  or  operates  for  other  than  a 
commercial  purpose  to  persons  of  the  same 
religion,  or  from  giving  preference  to  such 
persons,  unless  membership  in  such  religion 
is  restricted  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  na- 
tional origin.  Nor  shall  anything  in  this 
title  prohibit  a  private  club  not  In  fact  open 
to  the  public,  which  as  an  incident  to  its 
primary  purpose  or  purposes  provides  lodg- 
ings which  it  owns  or  operates  for  other  than 
a  commercial  purpose,  from  limiting  the 
rental  or  occupancy  of  such  lodgings  to  Its 
members  or  from  giving  preference  to  its 
members. 

administration 
Sec.  808.  (a)  The  authority  and  responsi- 
bility lor  administering  this  Act  shall  be  In 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. 

( b  I  The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  shall  be  provided  an  additional 
Assistant  Secretary.  The  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  (Pub- 
lic Law  89-174.  79  Stat.  667)  is  hereby 
amended  by — 

( 1 )  striking  the  word  "four."  In  section 
4ia)  of  said  Act  (79  Stat.  668;  5  US.C.  624b 
(ai  )    and  substituting  therefor  "five.";   and 

(2)  striking  the  word  "six,"  in  section  7 
of  said  Act  (79  Stat.  669;  5  U.S.C.  624(c)  )  and 
:iubstitutlng  therefor  "seven." 

fc)  The  Secretary  may  delegate  any  of  his 
functions,  duties,  and  powers  to  employees 
of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  or  to  boards  of  such  employees, 
including  functions,  duties,  and  powers  with 
respect  to  investigating,  conciliating,  hear- 
ing, determining,  ordering,  certifying,  report- 
ing, or  otherwise  acting  as  to  any  work,  busi- 
ness, or  matter  under  this  title.  The  per- 
sons to  whom  such  delegations  are  made 
with  respect  to  hearing  functions,  duties,  and 
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powers  shall  b«  appointed  and  shall  »«^«  »» 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment in  compliance  with  sections  3106. 
3344  53«2.  and  7631  of  title  5  of  the  United 
Statea  Code  Insofar  as  possible,  conciliation 
meetings  shall  be  held  in  the  cities  or  other 
localities  where  the  discriminatory  housing 
practices  allegedly  occurred.  The  Secretary 
shall  by  rule  prescribe  such  rights  of  appeal 
from  the  decUlons  of  his  hearing  exanUners 
to  other  hearing  examiners  or  to  other  ofB- 
cers  m  the  Department,  to  boards  of  officers 
or  to  himself,  as  shall  be  appropriate  and  in 
accordance  with  law. 

(d)  All  executive  departments  and  agen- 
cies shall  administer  their  programs  and  ac- 
tivities relating  to  housing  and  urban  de- 
velopment  In  a  manner  affirmatively  to  fur- 
ther the  purposes  of  this  title  and  shall  co- 
operate  with  the  Secretary  to  further  such 

'^TeT'^e  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  shall — 

(U  make  studies  with  respect  to  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  dlscrtmlnatory  housing 
practices  In  representaUve  communities, 
urban,  suburban,  and  rural,  throughout  the 
United  States: 

(2)  publish  and  disseminate  reports, 
recommendations,  and  Information  derived 
from  such  studies; 

(3)  cooperate  with  and  render  technical 
assistance  to  federal.  State,  local,  and  other 
public  or  private  agencies,  organizations. 
w»d  institutions  which  are  formulating  or 
carrying  on  programs  to  prevent  or  elim- 
inate discriminatory   housing   practices; 

(41  cooperate  with  and  render  such  tech- 
nical and  other  assistance  to  the  Com- 
munity Relations  Service  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate to  further  its  activities  In  pre- 
venting or  eliminating  discriminatory 
housing  practices;    and 

(5)  administer  the  programs  and  activi- 
ties relating  to  housing  and  urban  de- 
velopment in  a  manner  affirmatively  to  fur- 
ther the  policies  of  thl«  tlUe. 

EDUCATION    AND    CONdlJATlON 

SEC  809.  Immediately  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  title  the  SecreUry  shall  com- 
mence such  educational  and  conciliatory 
activities  as  in  his  Judgment  will  further 
the  purposes  of  this  title.  He  shall  call  con- 
ferences of  persons  In  the  housing  Industry 
and  other  Interested  parties  to  acquaint 
them  with  the  provisions  of  this  title  and 
his  suggested  means  of  implementing  It. 
and  shall  endeavor  with  their  advice  to 
work  out  programs  of  voluntary  compli- 
ance and  of  enforcement  He  may  pay  per 
diem  travel,  and  transportation  expenses 
for  persons  attending  such  conferences  as 
provided  In  section  5703  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code.  He  shall  consult  with 
State  and  local  officials  and  other  inter- 
ested parties  to  learn  the  extent.  If  any.  to 
which  housing  discrimination  exists  In 
their  State  or  locality,  and  whether  and 
how  State  or  local  enforcement  programs 
might  be  utilized  to  combat  such  dis- 
crimination In  connection  with  or  In  place 
of  the  Secretary's  enforcement  of  this  title. 
The  Secretary  shall  Issue  reporU  on  such 
conferences  and  consultaUons  as  he  deems 
appropriate. 

ENFORCEMENT 

S»c  810.  (a)  Any  person  who  claims  to  have 
been  injured  by  a  discriminatory  housing 
practice  or  who  believes  that  he  will  be  ir- 
revocably Injured  by  a  discriminatory  hotis- 
Ing  practice  that  Is  about  to  occur  (hereafter 
••person  aggrieved"!  may  file  a  complaint 
with  the  Secretary.  Complaints  shall  be  In 
writing  and  shall  contain  such  Information 
and  be  In  such  form  as  the  Secretary  requires. 
Upon  receipt  of  such  a  complaint  the  Secre- 
tary shall  furnish  a  copy  of  the  same  to  the 
person  or  persons  who  allegedly  cc«nmltted 
or  Stfe  about  to  commit  the  alleged  dlscrUnl- 
nat(»7  bousing  pracUoe.  Within  thirty  daya 


after  receiving  a  complaint,  or  within  thirty 
days  after  the  expiration  of  any  period  of 
reference  under  subsection  (c).  the  Secretary 
shall  Investigate  the  complaint  and  give  no- 
tice In  writing  to  the  pereon  aggrieved 
whether  he  Intends  to  resolve  It.  If  the  Sec- 
retary decides  to  reeolve  the  complaint,  he 
shall  proceed  to  try  to  eliminate  or  correct 
the  alleged  discriminatory  housing  pracUce 
by  Informal  methods  of  conference,  concilia- 
tion, and  persuasion.  Nothing  said  or  done 
In  the  course  of  such  informal  endeavors  may 
be  made  public  or  used  as  evidence  in  a  sub- 
sequent proceeding  under  this  Utle  without 
the  written  consent  of  the  persons  concerned. 
Any  employee  of  the  Secretary  who  shall 
make  public  any  information  In  violation  of 
this  provision  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  and  upon  convlcOon  thereof 
shall  be  flned  not  more  than  (l.OOC  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  one  year. 

(b)  A  complaint  under  subseqtlon  (a> 
shall  be  nied  within  one  hundred  and  eighty 
d.iys  after  the  alleged  discriminatory  housing 
practice  occurred.  Complaints  shall  be  in 
writing  and  shall  state  the  facu  upon  which 
the  allegations  of  a  discriminatory  housing 
practice  are  based.  Complaints  may  be  rea- 
sonably and  fairly  amended  at  any  time.  A 
respondent  may  file  an  answer  to  the  com- 
plaint against  him  and  with  the  leave  of  the 
Secretary,  which  shall  be  granted  whenever 
It  would  be  reasonable  and  fair  to  do  so.  may 
amend  his  answer  at  any  time.  Both  com- 
plaints and  answers  shall  be  verified. 

(c)  Wherever  a  State  or  local  fair  housing 
law  provide  rights  and  remedies  for  alleged 
dUcrlmlnatory  housing  practices  which  are 
substantially  equivalent  to  the  rights  and 
remedies  provided  In  this  title,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  notify  the  appropriate  State  or 
local  agency  of  any  complaint  filed  under  this 
title  which  appears  to  constitute  a  violation 
of  such  State  or  local  fair  housing  law.  and 
the  Secretary  shall  take  no  further  action 
with  respect  to  such  complaint  If  the  appro- 
priate SUte  or  local  law  enforcement  official 
has.  within  thirty  days  from  the  date  the 
alleged  offense  has  been  brought  to  his  at- 
tention, commenced  proceedings  In  the  mat- 
ter, or.  having  done  so.  carries  forward  such 
proceedings  with  reasonable  promptness.  In 
no  event  shall  the  Secretary  take  further 
action  unless  he  certifies  that  In  his  Judg- 
ment, under  the  circumstances  of  the  par- 
ticular case,  the  protection  of  the  rights  of 
the  parties  or  the  Interests  of  Justice  require 
such  action. 

idt  If  within  thirty  days  after  a  com- 
plaint Is  filed  with  the  Secretary  or  within 
thirty  days  after  expiration  of  any  period  of 
reference  under  subsection  (c).  the  Secre- 
tary has  been  unable  to  obtain  voluntary 
compliance  with  this  title,  the  person  ag- 
grieved may.  within  thirty  days  thereafter, 
commence  a  civil  action  In  any  appropriate 
United  States  district  court,  against  the  re- 
spondent named  In  the  complaint,  to  enforce 
the  rights  granted  or  protected  by  this  title. 
Insofar  as  such  rights  relate  to  the  subject 
of  the  complaint:  Provided.  That  no  such 
civil  action  may  be  brought  In  any  United 
States  district  court  If  the  person  aggrieved 
has  a  Judicial  remedy  under  a  State  or  local 
fair  housing  law  which  provides  rights  and 
remedies  for  alleged  discriminatory  housing 
practices  which  are  substantially  equivalent 
to  the  rights  and  remedies  provided  In  this 
title.  Such  actions  may  be  brought  without 
regard  to  the  amount  In  controversy  In  any 
United  States  district  court  for  the  district 
In  which  the  dlscrtmlnatory  housing  practice 
Is  alleged  to  have  occurred  or  be  about  to 
occur  or  In  which  the  respondent  resides  or 
transacu  business.  U  the  court  fiqds  that  a 
dlscrtmlnatory  housing  practice  has  occurred 
or  Is  about  to  occur,  the  court  may.  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  section  813.  enjoin  the 
respondent  from  engaging  In  such  practice 
or  order  such  affirmative  action  as  may  be 
appropriate. 


(e)  In  any  proceeding  brought  pursuant 
to  this  secUon.  the  burden  of  proof  shall  be 
on  the  complainant. 

(f)  Whenever  an  action  filed  by  an  In- 
dividual, in  either  Federal  or  State  court, 
pursuant  to  thU  section  or  section  812.  shall 
come  to  trial  the  Secretary  shall  Immediately 
terminate  all  efforts  to  obtain  voluntary  com- 
pliance. 

investigations;  subpenas;  giving 
OF  evidence 
Sec.  811.  (a)  In  conducting  an  Investiga- 
tion the  Secretary  shall  have  accesw  at  all 
reasonable  times  to  premUes,  records,  docu- 
ments, individuals,  and  other  evidence  or 
possible  sources  of  evidence  and  may  ex- 
amine, record,  and  copy  such  materials  and 
take  and  record  the  testimony  or  statements 
of  such  persons  as  are  reasonably  necessary 
for  the  furtherance  of  the  Investigation:  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  the  Secretary  first  com- 
piles with  the  provisions  of  the  fourth 
amendment  relating  to  unreasonable  searches 
and  seizures.  The  Secretary  may  Issue  sub- 
penas to  compel  his  access  to  or  the  produc- 
tion of  such  materials,  or  the  appearance  of 
such  persons,  and  may  Issue  Interrogatories 
to  a  respondent,  to  the  same  extent  and  sub- 
ject to  the  same  limitations  as  would  apply 
It  the  subpenas  or  interrogatories  were  Issued 
or  served  In  aid  of  a  civil  action  in  the  United 
States  district  court  for  the  district  in  which 
the  Investigation  Is  taking  place.  The  Secre- 
tary may  administer  oaths. 

(b)  Upon  wrtttan  application  to  the  Secre- 
tary, a  respondent  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
Issuance  of  a  reasonable  number  of  subpenas 
by  and  In  the  name  of  the  Secretary  to  the 
same  extent  and  subject  to  the  same  limita- 
tions as  subpenas  Issued  by  the  Secretary 
himself.  Subpenas  Issued  at  the  request  of 
a  respondent  shall  show  on  their  face  the 
name  and  address  of  such  respondent  and 
shall  state  that  they  were  Issued  at  hl£ 
request 

(c)  Witnesses  summoned  by  subpena  or 
the  Secretary  shall  be  enUtled  to  the  same 
witness  and  mileage  fees  as  are  witnesses  In 
p'oceedlngs  in  United  States  district  courta. 
Fees  payable  to  a  witness  summoned  by  a 
subpena  Issued  at  the  request  of  a  respondent 
shall  be  paid  by  him. 

(d)  Within  five  days  after  service  of  a 
subpena  upon  any  person,  such  person  may 
petition  the  Secretary  to  revoke  or  modify 
the  subpena.  The  Secretary  shall  grant  the 
petition  If  he  finds  that  the  subpena  requires 
appearance  or  attendance  at  an  unreason- 
able time  or  place,  that  It  requires  produc- 
tion of  evidence  which  does  not  relate  to 
any  matter  under  Investigation,  that  It  does 
not  describe  with  sufficient  particularity  the 
evidence  to  be  produced,  that  compliance 
would  be  unduly  onerous,  or  for  other  good 
reason. 

(e)  In  case  of  contiunacy  or  refusal  to 
obey  a  subpena.  the  Secretary  or  other  per- 
son at  whose  request  It  was  Issued  may 
peUtlon  for  Its  enforcement  in  the  United 
States  district  court  for  the  district  In  which 
the  person  to  whom  the  subpena  was 
addressed  resides,  was  served,  or  transacts 
business. 

(f)  Any  person  who  willfully  fails  or  ne- 
glecta  to  attend  and  testify  or  to  answer  any 
lawful  inquiry  or  to  produce  records,  docu- 
ments, or  other  evidence.  If  In  his  power  to 
do  so.  In  obedience  to  the  subpena  or  lawful 
order  of  the  Secretary,  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $1,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both.  Any  person  who.  with 
Intent  thereby  to  mislead  the  Secretary,  shall 
make  or  cause  to  be  made  any  false  entry 
or  statement  of  fact  In  any  report,  account, 
record,  cr  other  document  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  his  subpena  or  other 
order,  or  shall  v.lllfully  neglect  or  fall  to 
make  or  cause  to  be  made  full.  true,  and  cor- 
rect entries  In  such  reports,  accounte.  rec- 
ords, or  other  documenta.  or  shall  willfully 
mutilate,    alter,    or    by    any    other    means 
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falsify  any  documentary  evidence,  shall  be 
flned  not  more  than  81.000  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

(g)  The  Attorney  General  shall  conduct  all 
litigation  In  which  the  Secretary  participates 
as  a  party  or  as  amicus  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

ENFOaCXlONT    BT    PRIVA'TX    FXBSONS 

Sec.  812.  (a)  The  rights  granted  by  sections 
803,  804.  806,  and  806  may  be  enforced  by 
civil    actions   In   appropriate   United   States 
district  courta  without  regard  to  the  amount 
in  controversy  and  In  appropriate  State  or 
local  courta  of  general  Jurisdiction.  A  civil 
action  shall  be  commenced  vrtthln  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  days  after  the  alleged  dis- 
criminatory housing  practice  occurred:  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  the  court  shall  continue 
such  civil  case  brought  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion or  section  810(d)  from  time  to  time  be- 
fore brtnglng  It  to  trial  If  the  court  believes 
that  the  conclUatlon  efforta  of  the  Secretary 
or  a  Stata  or  local  agency  are  likely  to  result 
in  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  discrimina- 
tory housing  practice  complained  of  In  the 
complaint  made  to  the  Secretary  or  to  the 
local   or   Stata  agency   and  which   practice 
forms  the  basis  for  the  action  In  court:  And 
provided,   hoteever.   That  any   sale,   encum- 
brance, or  rental  consummated  prtor  to  the 
Issuance  of  any  court  order  Issued  tinder  the 
authority  of  this  Act,  and  Involving  a  bona 
fide    purchaser,    encumbrancer,    or    tenant 
without  actual  notice  of  the  existence  of  the 
filing  of  a  complaint  or  civil  action  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not  be  affected. 

(b)  Upon  application  by  the  plaintiff  and 
In  such  circumstances  as  the  court  may  deem 
Just,  a  court  of  the  United  States  in  which  a 
civil  action  under  this  section  has  been 
brought  may  appoint  an  attorney  for  the 
plaintiff  and  may  authorlae  the  commence- 
ment of  a  clvU  acUon  upon  proper  showing 
without  the  payment  of  fees,  costa,  or  secu- 
rity. A  court  of  a  State  or  subdivision  thereof 
may  do  likewise  to  the  extent  not  Inconsls- 
tant  with  the  law  or  procedures  of  the  State 
or  subdivision. 

(c)  The  court  may  grant  as  relief,  as  it 
deems  appropriate,  any  permanent  or  tempo- 
rary injunction,  temporary  restraining  order, 
or  other  order,  and  may  award  to  the  plaintiff 
actual  damages  and  not  more  than  $1,000 
punitive  damages,  together  with  court  coete 
and  reasonable  attorney  fees  In  the  case  of  a 
prevailing  plaintiff:  Provided.  That  the  said 
plaintiff  In  the  opinion  of  the  court  la  not 
financially  able  to  assume  said  attorney's 
fees. 

ENFORCEMENT    BY    THE    .\TTORNEY    C~;ERAI, 

Sec.  813.  (a)  Whenever  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  any 
person  or  group  of  persons  Is  engaged  In  a 
pattern  of  practice  of  resistance  to  the  full 
enjoyment  of  any  of  the  rights  granted  by 
this  title,  or  that  any  group  of  persons  has 
been  denied  any  of  the  rtghte  granted  by  this 
title  and  such  denial  raises  an  issue  of  gen- 
eral public  Importance,  he  may  bring  a  civil 
action  In  any  appropriate  United  States  dis- 
trict court  by  filing  with  It  a  complaint  set- 
ting forth  the  facts  and  requesting  such 
preventive  relief.  Including  an  application 
for  a  permanent  or  temporary  Injunction,  re- 
straining order,  or  other  order  against  the 
person  or  persons  responsible  for  such  pat- 
tern or  practice  or  denial  of  rlghte,  as  he 
deems  necessary  to  Insure  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  the  rlghte  granted  by  this  title. 

EXPEDITION    OF    PEOCEEDIN08 

Sec.  814.  Any  court  in  which  a  proceeding 
is  instituted  under  section  812  or  813  of  this 
title  shall  assign  the  case  for  hearing  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date  and  cause  the  case 
to  be  In  every  way  expedited. 


shall  be  effective,  that  grants,  guarantees,  or 
protecta  the  same  righte  as  are  granted  by 
thU  tlUe;  but  any  law  of  a  State,  a  political 
subdivision,  or  other  such  Jurisdiction  that 
purportt  to  require  or  permit  any  action  that 
would  be  a  discriminatory  housing  practice 
under  this  title  shall  to  that  extent  be  In- 
valid. 


KFFECT    ON    STATE    LAWS 

Sec.  815.  Nothing  In  this  title  shall  be  con- 
strued to  Invalidate  or  limit  any  law  of  a 
State  or  political  subdivisions  of  a  State,  or 
of  any  other  Jurisdiction  In  which  this  title 


COOPERATION    WITH   STATE   AND   LOCAL   AGENCIES 
AOMINISTEBING  FAIR  HOUSING  LAWS 

Sec.  816.  The  Secretary  may  cooperate  with 
State  and  local  agencies  charged  with  the 
administration  of  State  and  local  fair  hous- 
ing laws  and.  with  the  consent  of  such  agen- 
cies, utilize  the  services  of  such  agencies 
and  their  employees  and,  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law,  may  reimburse 
such  agencies  and  their  employees  for  serv- 
ices rendered  to  assist  him  in  carrying  out 
this  title.  In  furtherance  of  such  cooperative 
efforts,  the  Secretary  may  enter  Into  written 
agreemente  with  such  State  or  local  agencies. 
All  agreemente  and  terminations  thereof 
shall  be  published  m  the  Federal  Register. 

INTERFERENCE,    COERCION.     OR     INTIMIDATION 

Sec.  817.  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  coerce,  In- 
timidate, threaten,  or  Interiere  with  any  per- 
son In  the  exercise  or  enjoyment  of.  or  on 
account  of  hU  having  exercised  or  enjoyed, 
or  on  account  of  his  having  aided  or  en- 
couraged any  other  person  in  the  exercise  or 
enjoyment  of.  any  right  granted  or  protected 
by  section  803.  804,  805,  or  806.  This  section 
may  be  enforced  by  appropriate  civil  action. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  818.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  are  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

SEPARABILITY    OF    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  819.  If  any  provision  of  this  title  or 
the  application  thereof  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstances Is  held  Invalid,  the  remainder 
of  the  title  and  the  application  of  the  provi- 
sion to  other  persons  not  similarly  situated 
or  to  other  circumstances  shall  not  be  af- 
fected thereby. 

TITLE  IX 

PREVENTION    OP    INTIMIDATION    IN    FAIR 
HOUSING    CASES 

Sec.  901.  Whoever,  whether  or  not  acting 
under  color  of  law,  by  force  or  threat  of  force 
willfully  Injures,  intimidates  or  Interferes 
with,  or  attempts  to  Injure,  intimidate  or 
interfere  with — 

(a)  any  person  because  of  his  race,  color, 
religion  or  national  origin  and  because  he  Is 
or  has  been  selling,  purchasing,  renting, 
financing,  occupying,  or  contracting  or  nego- 
tiating for  the  sale,  purchase,  rental,  financ- 
ing or  occupation  of  any  dwelling,  or  apply- 
ing for  or  participating  In  any  service, 
organization,  or  facility  relating  to  the  busi- 
ness of  selling  or  renting  dwellings;  or 

(b)  any  person  because  he  Is  or  has  been, 
or  m  order  to  intimidate  such  person  or  any 
other  person  or  any  class  of  persons  from — 

(1)  participating,  without  discrimination 
on  account  of  race,  color,  religion  or  na- 
tional origin,  m  any  of  the  activities,  serv- 
ices, organizations  or  facilities  described  In 
subsection  901  (a) ;  or 

(2)  affording  another  person  or  class  of 
persons  opportunity  or  protection  so  to  par- 
ticipate; or 

(c)  any  citizen  because  he  Is  or  has  been, 
or  In  order  to  discourage  such  citizen  or  any 
other  citizen  from  lawfully  aiding  or  en- 
couraging other  persons  to  participate,  with- 
out discrimination  on  account  of  race,  color, 
religion  pr  national  origin.  In  any  of  the  ac- 
tivities, services,  organizations  or  facilities 
described  In  subsection  901  (a) ,  or  participat- 
ing lawfully  m  speech  or  peaceful  assembly 
opposing  any  denial  of  the  opportunity  to  so 
participate — 

shall  be  flned  not  more  than  $1,000,  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  one  year,  or  both; 
and  If  bodily  Injury  resulta  shall  be  flned 
not  more  than  $10,000,  or  Imprisoned  not 


more  than  ten  years,  or  both;  and  If  death 
resulta  shall  be  subject  to  Imprisonment  for 
any  term  of  years  or  for  life. 

TITLE  X — CIVIL  OBEDIENCE 

SHORT   TITLX 

Sec.  1001.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
•Civil  Obedience  Act  of  1968". 

CRmiNAL  PENALTIES  FOR  ACTS  COMMITTED  IN 
CIVIL  DISORDERS 

Sec  1002.  (a)  Title  18.  United  States  Code. 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  chapter  11 
thereof  the  foUoWng  new  chapter: 

•Chapter  12. — Civil  Disorders 
"Sec 

••231.  Civil  disorders. 
"232.  Definitions. 
••233.  Preemption. 
••§  231.  Civil  disorders. 

"(a)(1)  Whoever  teaches  or  demonstrates 
to  any  other  person  the  use.  application,  or 
making  of  any  firearm  or  explosive  or  in- 
cendiary device,  or  technique  capable  of 
causing  Injury  or  death  to  persons.  knowDig 
or  having  reason  to  know  or  Intending  that 
the  same  will  be  unlawfully  employed  for  use 
in,  or  in  furtherance  ol.  a  civil  disorder  which 
may  In  any  way  or  degree  obstruct,  delay,  or 
adversely  affect  commerce  or  the  movement 
of  any  article  or  commodity  In  commerce  or 
the  conduct  or  performance  of  any  federally 
protected  function;  or 

••(2)  Whoever  transporta  or  manufactures 
for  transportation  in  coitunerce  any  firearm, 
or  explosive  or  incendiary  device,  knowing  or 
having  reason  to  know  or  intending  that  the 
same  will  be  used  unlawfully  in  furtherance 
of  a  civil  disorder;  or 

"  ( 3 )  Whoever  commits  or  attempte  to  com- 
mit any  act  to  obstruct.  Impede,  or  inter- 
fere virlth  any  fireman  or  law  enforcement 
officer  lawfully  engaged  In  the  lawful  per- 
formance of  his  official  duties  Incident  to  and 
during  the  commission-  of  a  civil  disorder 
which  In  any  way  or  degree  obstructe.  delays, 
or  adversely  affects  commerce  or  the  move- 
ment of  any  article  or  commodity  In  com- 
merce or  the  conduct  or  performance  of  any 
federally  protected  function — 

••Shall  be  flned  not  more  than  10.000  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 
"(b)  Nothing  contained  In  this  section 
shall  make  unlawftU  any  act  of  any  law  en- 
forcement officer  which  Is  performed  in  the 
lawful  performance  of  his  official  duties. 
'•§  232.  Definitions 

"For  the  purposes  of  this  chapter: 
"(1)  The  term  'civil  disorder'  means  any 
public  disturbance  involving  acta  of  violence 
by  assemblages  of  three  or  more  persons, 
which  causes  an  Immediate  danger  of  or  re- 
sults In  damage  or  Injury  to  the  property  or 
person  of  any  other  Individual. 

••(2)  The  term  •commerce'  means  com- 
merce (A)  between  any  State  or  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  any  place  outolde  thereof: 
(B)  between  polnta  within  any  State  or  the 
District  of  Columbia,  but  through  any  place 
outeide  thereof;  or  (C)  wholly  within  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

'•(3)  The  term  'federally  protected  func- 
tion' means  any  function,  operation,  or  ac- 
tion carried  out.  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  by  any  department,  agency,  or 
Instrumentality  of  the  United  States  or  by 
officer  or  employee  thereof;  and  such  term 
shall  specifically  include,  but  not  be  limited 
to,  the  collection  and  distribution  of  the 
United  States  mails. 

"(4)  The  term  'firearm'  means  any  weapon 
vfhlch  is  designed  to  or  may  readily  be  con- 
verted to  expel  any  projectile  by  the  action 
of  an  explosive;  or  the  frame  or  receiver  of 
any  such  weapon. 

"(5)  The  term  •explosive  or  Incendiary  de- 
vice' means  (A)  dynamite  and  all  other  forms 
of  high  explosives,  (B)  any  explosive  bomb, 
grenade,  missile,  or  similar  device,  and  (C) 
any  Incendiary  bomb  or  grenade,  fire  bomb, 
or  similar  device.  Including  any  device  which 
(I)  conslsta  of  or  Includes  a  breakable  con- 
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talner  including  a  nammable  liquid  or  com- 
pound, and  •  wick  compo««l  of  any  m»t«rt^ 
J^lch.  when  ignited.  l»  capable  of  l«n»"ng 
,uch  flammable  Uquld  or  compound  and  (1» 
can  be  carried  or  thrown  by  one  Individual 

acting  alone. 

"(6)  The  term  flremmn"  means  any  mem- 
ber of  a  Are  department  (Including  a  volun- 
teer Are  department)  of  any  State,  an/  Po- 
litical subdivision  of  a  State,  or  the  DUtrtct 

of  Columbia.  ^      —_..,. 

"(7)  The  term  law  enforcement  officer 
means  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States,  any  State,  any  political  subdivision 
of  a  State,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  while 
engaged  in  the  enforcement  or  Pro««c""o^ 
of  anTof  the  criminal  laws  of  the  United 
States  a  State,  any  political  subdivision  of  a 
State,  or  the  District  of  Columbia;  and  such 
term  shall  speclftcally  Include,  but  »hall  not 
be  limited  to.  members  of  the  National 
Guard,  as  deflned  in  section  101(9)  of  tltl« 
10  United  States  Code,  members  of  the  or- 
gaiilzed  militia  of  any  State,  or  territory  of 
the  United  States,  the  Commonwea  th  of 
Puerto  Rico,  or  the  District  of  Columbia  not 
included  within  the  definition  of  National 
Guard  as  deflned  by  such  »*^tlon  101,9,  and 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States,  while  engaged  in  suppressing  acta  of 
violence  or  restoring  law  and  order  during  a 
civil  disorder. 
'•«a33.  Preemption 

•Nothing  contained  In  this  chapter  shall 
be  construed  as  Indicating  an  Intent  on  the 
part  of  Congress  to  occupy  the  fleld  in  which 
anv  provisions  of  the  chapter  operate  to 
the  exclusion  of  State  or  local  laws  on  the 
same  subject  matter,  nor  shall  *»»?  P'o''*'*^ 
of  this  chapter  be  construed  to  invalidate 
any  provUlon  of  State  law  unless  such  pro- 
vision is  inconsistent  with  any  of  the  pur- 
poses   of    this    chapter    or    any    provision 

thereof."  ..!».»..  t 

(b)  The  table  of  contenta  to  pa«t  i.— 
CRIMSS-  of  title  18.  United  States  Code.  U 
amended  by  inserting  after 

•■11.  Bribery  and  graft. 3^1 

a  new  chapter  reference  as  follows; 

"12.  Civil    disorders 231". 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  voted  its  wide  approval  of 
clvU  rights  legislation  for  1968.  Wltli 
that  vote  it  has  endorsed  the  concept  of 
a  free  choice  in  housing  for  all  Amer- 
icans: it  has  agreed  that  the  exercise  of 
fundamentol  rights  must  be  adequately 
protected.  The  success  of  this  proposal  is 
to  be  measured  in  the  renewed  hope  it 
gives  to  those  whose  attempts  to  acquire 
a  decent  home  for  their  families  will  be 
determined  solely  on  their  abUity  to  pay 

the  price.  .    . 

On  such  an  occasion  there  is  much  to 
be  said  for  those  Senators  whose  strong 
efforts  and  devotion  were  chiefly  respon- 
sible for  the  outcome.  By  now  I  think 
the  American  people  know  what  every 
man  in  this  body  long  ago  realized:  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  HartI  has  once  again  carried 
high  the  banner  for  equal  rights  and 
thereby  made  possible  this  success  this 
year.  He  stood  in  this  Chamber  day  after 
day  making  the  case  for  this  bill.  He 
argued  with  deep  and  sincere  conviction. 
His  reasoning  was  clear  and  straight- 
forward and  expressed  with  the  quiet 
eloquence  that  has  so  long  characterized 
his  talented  efforts.  Senator  H.art  bows 
to  no  man  in  his  quest  for  seeing  that 
an  equal  opportunity  is  made  a  reality  in 
America. 

One  of  his  more  subtle  contributions 
in  managing  the  bill  was  the  way  he  set 
the  entire  tone  of  the  debate.  At  no  time 
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during  the  7  weeks  of  consideration  did 
the  proceedings  deviate  from  that  high 
plane  always  hoped  for  in  a  Senate  de- 
bate. On  a  measure  of  th's  nature,  it 
Is  sometimes  difficult  to  achieve.  Its 
achievement  In  this  case  may  be  at- 
tributed to  the  manager  of  the  bill;  its 
achievement  set  the  climate  for  the  out- 
standing success  witnessed  today. 

Many  Senators  contributed  greatly 
with  Senator  Hart  In  making  this  day 
historical. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
MoNDALE  1  added  a  decisive  dimension  to 
this  debate  when,  joined  by  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  IMr.  Brooke!,  he 
offered  the  fair  housing  proposal — a  ges- 
ture that  at  the  time  many  of  us  regarded 
as  most  unlikely  of  success.  But  Senator 
MoHDALE.  Senator  Brooke,  and  Senator 
Javits  demonstrated  no  pessimism.  They 
continued  to  urge  the  proposal  and  grad- 
ually, as  the  days  passed,  the  hope  of 
others  began  building  until  finally  its 
passage  was  assured. 

Words  cannot  emphasize  too  much  the 
great  contribution  of  the  minority  leader 
[Mr.  OiRKSENl  in  this  debate.  He  played 
a  vital  role  in  shaping  this  measure,  as 
he  did  in  1964  and  1965  when  the  Senate 
last  passed  civil  rights  legislation.  His 
motive  w£is  simple  and  straightforward. 
He  urged  an  effective  bill  simply  because 
it  was  the  right  thing  to  do.  All  America 
is  again  in  his  debt. 

I  think  all  Senators  realize  that  in  leg- 
islating in  areas  involving  delicate  issues 
where  emotions  are  apt  to  run  high,  the 
merit  of  a  bill  should  be  able  to  with- 
stand the  most  careful  scrutiny.  Those 
who  opposed  this  proposal  provided  such 
a  test. 

They  too  deserve  our  praise  and  grati- 
tude. Notable  was  the  contribution  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
ERvml.  His  opposition  to  this  measure 
was  always  responsible ;  his  views,  always 
strong  and  sincere.  That  may  be  said 
also  for  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  ,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  StennisI, 
and  the  others  who  opposed  this 
legislation. 

But  in  the  final  analysis,  this  bill  did 
withstand  the  test,  and  its  overwhelming 
support  speaks  abundantly  for  its  merit. 
We  may  all  be  proud  of  an  outstanding 
achievement. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT    ACBEKMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, now  that  the  Senate  has  con- 
cluded its  consideration  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1968, 1  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Chamber  be  cleared  of  all 
unauthorized  personnel  and  that  the 
previous  unanimous-consent  requests  be 
vacated.  Senators  may  renew  whatever 
requests  they  dcsiio.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byrd 
of  Virginia  in  the  chair  > .  Is  there  objec- 
tion to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered.  The  floor  will  be 
vacated  by  all  imauthorized  personnel. 
The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  carry  out  the 
order. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

TRlBtJTES 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  not  «is  a 
postscript,   because   a   postscript   Is  an 


afterthought,  but  because  I  wanted  to 
put  It  in  a  separate  package.  I  want  to 
express  my  gratitude  and  appreciation  to 
the  staff  members  who  were  extremely 
helpful  In  the  formulation  of  this  bill. 

The  staff  members  from  Senator  Mon- 
DALE's  office.  Senator  Hart's  office.  Sen- 
ator Mansfield's  office.  Senator  Hruska's 
office.  Senator  Scott's  office.  Senator 
Javits'  office,  and  my  office  did  a  her- 
culean piece  of  work,  and  I  shall  be  for- 
ever grateful  to  them  for  the  time  and 
attention  they  devoted. 

Mr,  HART.  Mr.  Piesldent,  my  feelings 
today  might  best  be  described  as  those 
of  mingled  surprise  and  gratitude. 

I  still  feel  at  least  a  mild  surprise  that 
we  have  passed  a  strong  housing  bill  and 
I  am  profoundly  grateful  to  those  Sena- 
tors whose  votes  made  It  possible. 

This  was  an  issue  that  the  Senate 
might  easily  have  avoided,  especially  in 
light  of  the  fact  that  hardly  anyone  ex- 
pected anything  else. 

There  was  no  great  groundswell  of  In- 
fluential support  for  fair  housing.  Clergy- 
men were  not  packing  the  corridors  out- 
side the  Chamber.  Civil  rights  leaders 
across  the  Nation  had  not  zeroed  in  on 
this  Issue  with  mighty  unanimity. 

There  were  many  in  this  Chamber,  I 
know,  who  would  have  been  politically 
more  comfortable  if  the  issue  had  crept 
away  to  a  quiet  death  and  yet  who  voted 
to  keep  it  alive  and  flourishing. 

After  key  votes,  I  have  been  nailed  in 
the  hallways  by  newsmen  with  the  same 
insistent  questions: 

"What  did  you  have  to  do  to  get  so- 
and-so's  vote?" 

•'What  pressures  did  you  have  to  bring 
to  bear  on  that  man?" 

"What  did  the  administration  liave  to 
promise  this  one?" 

And  the  most  Inadequate  answer  to 
these  questions  was  the  true  one:  I  think 
the  Senate  voted  to  preserve  this  package 
because  it  was  the  right  thing  to  do.  The 
Senate  responded  not  to  the  demands 
of  expediency  but  to  the  demands  of 
history. 

It  was  an  answer  greeted  by  knowing 
smiles — a  cornball  answer — the  answer 
you  would  expect  from  a  politician  eager 
to  preserve  votes  and  offend  no  one. 

Understandably,  my  answer  never  got 
printed  anywhere. 

Mr,  President.  I  do  not  often  rise  to 
praise  this  institution.  For  one  thing, 
any  praise  for  a  body  of  which  you  are 
a  member  must  necessarily  carry  a  hint 
of  self-congratulation. 

More  often.  I  have  risen  to  criticize  it. 
to  deplore  its  rules,  to  complain  about 
the  neglect  of  some  bill  I  thought  im- 
portant. 

But  today  I  have  never  been  prouder 
to  be  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate — and 
I  submit  that  obsenation  with  a  measure 
of  humility. 

Because  what  we  passed  today  is  not 
c'olng  to  bring  unblemished  political  ad- 
vantage to  anyone  who  voted  for  or 
worked  for  It.  For  some,  the  advantage 
will  be  marginal  at  best,  for  others  the 
tally  might  even  be  negative. 

I  do  venture  to  say  that  if  every  Sen- 
ator had  voted  on  the  basis  of  his  mail 
count,  we  would  not  have  had  five  votes 
for  cloture. 

My  remarks  here  are  being  directed 
largely  at  the  open  housing  section  of  the 
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bUl.  not  because  the  civil  rights  pro- 
tection section  is  unimportant — it  is  of 
enormous  importance,  to  my  mind — but 
because  housing  is  the  issue  that  has  at- 
tracted the  greatest  attention,  achieved 
the  greatest  symbolism,  generated  the 
most  emotion,  and  will  affect  the  larger 
portion  of  the  Nation, 

It  is  an  issue  that  no  one  will  be  able 
to  explain  away  to  an  angry  constituent 
with  soothing  words  about  how  this  will 
not  really  apply  in  our  State:  it  cannot 
be  said  that  it  is  designed  to  take  care 
of  a  problem  somewhere  else. 

For  what  we  have  done,  we  cannot  ex- 
pect undiluted  and  prolonged  applause. 
We  will  be  spoken  of  approvingly  in  some 
liberal  journals,  the  religious  community 
may  offer  some  praise,  sociologists  may 
admire  the  .step— probably  adding  that 
we  really  did  not  go  far  enough— and  a 
portion  of  the  Nation's  Negro  community 
will  be  heartened  and  cheered. 

But  the  real  applause  probably  would 
not  come  for  5  years,  perhaps  10.  when 
historians  have  a  chance  for  an  objec- 
tive evaluation  of  the  course  the  Na- 
tion has  chosen  in  dealing  with  its  do- 
mestic ills. 

I  am  hesitant  to  single  out  individuals 
for  special  praise — most  of  us  are  at  the 
conclusion  of  a  long  battle.  There  were 
two  chapters.  The  first  began  last  Au- 
ijust.  when  the  bill  came  to  the  commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary.  The  second  began 
on  January  18  of  this  year,  the  day 
debate  actually  began. 

We  fear  we  will  miss  someone  In  re- 
viewing the  efforts  over  these  many 
months,  and.  In  truth,  any  list  of  Sena- 
tors who  responded  magnificently  dur- 
ing these  deliberations  must  include  at 
least  65  names. 

But  I  will  risk  naming  a  few  mem- 
bers of  the  prorights  strategy  teem 
that,  it  seems  to  me,  should  not  go  with- 
out credit. 

Senator  Mondale:  Even  in  Minnesota, 
a  State  with  a  great  liberal  tradition, 
open  housing  advocacy  is  not  an  un- 
mixed political  blessing.  Yet  we  learned 
quickly  to  depend  greatly  on  his  elo- 
quence, his  unmatched  detailed  knowl- 
edge of  the  issue.  No  man  could  have 
done  his  homework  more  thoroughly 
and  precisely.  It  Is  eminently  fitting  that 
he  should  have  succeeded  in  the  Senate 
another  great  and  effective  civil  rights 
leader,  the  Vice  President,  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey. 

Senator  J.witb:  He  brought  to  this 
issue  a  most  agile  mind,  a  persuasive 
manner  and  an  iionest  dedication  that 
never  fails  to  impress.  Senator  Dikksen 
said  it:  Senator  Javits  is  a  great  lawyer. 
This  bill  is  one  more  demonstration  of 
his  courage  and  tremendous  capacity  for 
hard  work. 

Senator  Brooke:  His  counsel  and 
energy  were  invaluable.  The  color  of  his 
skin  was  the  only  credential  he  really 
needed  as  a  civil  rights  advocate  and  a 
more  cautious  man  might  have  been  con- 
tent to  quietly  reject  the  visibility  of 
leadership.  But  he  turned  in  a  great  deal 
of  hard  work  and  without  him  our 
strength  would  have  been  greatly  dimin- 
ished. 

Senator  Edw.^rd  Kennedy:  This  man, 
younger   than   most   of   us,   is   already 
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greatly  to  be  relied  on  for  steady  coun- 
sel and  dependability.  These  virtues  were 
shown  again  during  this  debate  and 
marked  his  work  in  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee on  this  bill. 

Senator  Dirksen:  Without  him,  there 
would  have  been  no  bill  and  no  one  need 
make  any  bones  about  it.  His  decisions 
were  the  right  ones— not  the  easy  ones — 
and  they  have  caused  him  difficulties 
that  he  might  more  ea.sily  have  avoided. 
We  all  owe  him  a  vote  of  thanks.  And 
I  do  herewith  submit  mine. 

The  patience  and  strong  supiwrt  of  the 
able  majority  leader,  Senator  Mansfield, 
de.serves  a  tribute.  Without  him.  there 
would  have  been  no  bill.  It  was  Senator 
Mansfield  who  .saw  the  necessity  that 
the  bill  be  scheduled  for  the  opening  of 
the  session.  It  was  Senator  Mansfield 
who  supported  four  cloture  efforts — 
something  never  before  attempted  by 
Senate  leadership. 

There  was  splendid  work  put  in  by 
Senator  Percy  and  Senator  Tvdings.  And 
let  us  make  no  mistake,  the  President 
and  Vice  President,  in  every  appropriate 
way,  helped  us  survive  8  weeks  of  debate 
and  achieve  passage. 

We  have  taken  a  significant  step  to- 
ward justice  in  this  Nation,  a  significant 
step — I  think — toward  raciol  peace.  Let 
me  read  at  this  point,  a  few  words  by 
Kenneth  B.  Clar.  eminent  Negro  psy- 
chologist and  author  who,  I  note  in  the 
newspaper,  said  this  in  testimony  before 
the  National  Commission  on  Civil 
Disorders : 

The  fact  of  the  ghetto  is  not  accidental. 
Tills  is  the  one  area  in  which  there  was  urban 
planning,  but  urban  planning  towards  hu- 
man degradation — just  as  concentration 
camps  ware  planned.  Ghettos  in  America,  in 
our  most  liberal  cities — and  that  is  another 
irony — racial  ghettos  are  noncontributions  to 
America's  racial  problems.  They  were  planned 
to  confine  Negroes.  Techniquies  were  devel- 
oped to  make  this  confinement  as  rigorous 
and  rigid  as  possible.  And  some  of  th,e  most 
respectable  elements  of  our  society  were  very 
eftectlve  Instruments  of  such  conspiracy. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  propose  to  get 
into  an  argument  over  whether  the 
ghetto  is  the  result  of  a  conspiracy.  I 
submit  that  for  our  purposes  it  makes  no 
difference. 

The  important  thing  is  that  Negroes — 
who  have  indeed  been  living  in  black 
compounds  for  whatever  reason,  can  look 
upon  the  facts  from  their  side  of  the  wall 
and  honestly  believe  that  such  a  con- 
spiracy must  exist  to  have  created  these 
conditions. 

And  if  you  look  at  it  from  the  Negro's 
p>oint  of  \iew,  you  can  understand  how 
he  might  have  arrived  at  such  a  conclu- 
sion— a  conclusion  that  many  of  us 
might  be  tempted  to  dismiss  as  patently 
ridiculous. 

If  this  bill  does  nothing  else.  It  should 
certainly  demonstrate  our  recognition 
that  the  domestic  well-being  of  the  Na- 
tion depends  on  full  participation  by  all 
races. 

I  think  we  can  all  be  hopeful  that  our 
action  will  be  received  as  a  sincere  show 
of  our  feelings.  And  let  us  all  remember 
that  this  is  not  a  bill  to  just  upgrade  the 
Negroes  of  America. 

It  is  a  bill  that  will  upgrade  America. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr,  HART.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  express  the  personal  gratification 
I  have  had  in  working  so  closely  in  this 
matter  with  Senators  Hart  and  Mondale 
and  their  associates  on  the  Democratic 
side.  I  know  that  bespeaks  the  feeling  of 
Senator  Brooke,  who  joined  with  Sena- 
tor Mondale  in  sponsoring  the  open 
housing  amendment,  of  Senator  Percy  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
and  of  Senator  Scott,  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary— all  of  whom  helped 
enormously  in  this  field. 

I  sliould  also  like  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation to  Senator  Baker,  who,  though 
did  not  agree  with  us  all  the  time,  was  a 
very  key  factor  in  the  reconciliation  of 
the  views  of  Senator  Dirksen  and  our- 
selves, I  have  already  paid  my  tribute  to 
the  minority  leader. 

Whether  I  have  agreed  with  or  dis- 
agreed with  particular  amendments  that 
were  written  in,  or  whether  I  voted  for  or 
against  them,  I  am  very  proud  of  the 
final  product,  which  rcpiesents  a  real 
achievement  and  shows  that  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  can  operate  when  it 
really  gets  its  teeth  into  a  matter  and 
wants  to  act, 

I  repeat  that  I  believe  this  will  be  an- 
other historic  milestone  in  the  long  prog- 
ress from  a  century  of  neglect  of  the  Ne- 
gro minority,  an  effort  to  deal  with  the 
new  sociological  migration  in  our  coun- 
try, which  has  so  emphasized  the  prob- 
lems of  the  slums  and  the  ghettos,  and 
will  represent,  in  my  judgment,  a  basic 
factor  in  the  tranquility  of  our  people 
and  in  the  hopefulness  which  those  in 
the  ghetto  may  see  for  a  better  tomorrow. 
I  feel  very  deeply  that  the  Senators 
whose  names  I  have  mentioned  have 
every  right  to  feel  in  their  hearts  that 
they  have  made  a  major  contribution  to 
the  country.  If  Senator  Percy  will  permit 
me,  he  said,  "Today  is  a  great  day";  and 
I  am  certain  those  of  us  who  were  active 
in  this  matter  feel  precisely  that  way. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  Senate  has  enacted  a  bill — the  civil 
rights  legislation,  including  a  strong  fair 
housing  title — which  appeared  !)olitically 
impossible  a  month  and  a  half  ago.  What 
we  have  witnessed  in  the  past  month 
of  dPbates  and  votes  in  the  Senate  is  the 
legislative  development  of  an  idea  whose 
time  has  come. 

Racial  segregation  in  housing  is  one 
element  in  the  Negro  disillusionment  and 
despair  which  the  Riot  Commis.sion 
warns  is  leading  us  to  two  Americas,  one 
black  and  one  white.  The  need  to  end 
di!5crimination  in  housing  is  manifest. 
The  Senate  has  responded  with  a  good 
fair  housing  bill — achieved  by  the  de- 
termination of  the  civil  rights  leader- 
ship to  have  a  bill. 

The  open  housing  provisions  will  lower 
racial  barriers  by  three  stages  in  the  sale 
and  rental  of  52.6  million  housing  units. 
It  will  become  effective  immediately  to 
bar  discrimination  in  federally  assisted 
housing.  The  second  stage,  covering  mul- 
tiunit  housing  such  as  apartments— but 
exempting  owner-occupied  dwellings  of 
four  or  fewer  units,  including  boarding 
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houses — become  effective  December  31. 
The  third  stage,  effective  January  1, 1970, 
prevents  discrimination  in  the  sale  or 
rental  of  single -family  houses  handled  by 
a  real  estate  brolcer. 
I  asJt  unanimous  consent  that  a  chart 


detailing  coverage  of  the  fair  housing 
provisions  be  printed  In  the  Rkcors  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  o*5jectlon,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  ihe  Recoro, 
as  follows : 


Ok.  31. 196< 


Ow.  31. 1969 


Ftdarally  «ssnt«d 3,800.000 

MultHinit  houiing U.MO.OOO 

NonOMnet-Kcupiad  "Mr$.  Ntarplly" 8.U0O.000 

SingI*  tamtlv 3S.0OO.0OO 

•Mfj  Murphy"  Jnd  Bytd  S,Mn,000 

Total •5,100.000 

Total  unit*. 


900,000 


ii.aoo.ooo 

8.000.000 


2.320,000 


29,000,000 


900,000 


19.800.000 


31.320,000 


U.  020, 000 


Mr.  MONDALE.  The  coverage  of  the 

fair  housing  provisions  is  far  greater 
than  we  had  anticipated,  but  I  must  warn 
that  this  bill  is  only  a  foot  in  the  door. 
It  does  nothing  affirmative  to  relieve  the 
immense  problems  our  Nation  faces.  It 
puts  only  a  negative  restriction  on  the 
sale  and  rental  of  housing.  A  person  is 
left  with  all  of  his  rij;hts  to  .sell  to  whom- 
ever he  pleases — the  first  buyer  with 
casli  who  appears,  his  neighbor,  his  son — 
but  there  is  one  thing  he  cannot  do:  he 
cannot  if  h^Oses  a  real  estate  broker  re- 
fuse on  the  grounds  of  race  to  sell  to 
a  Negro  buyer. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  recognizes — as  the 
Senate  has  come  to  recognize — the  ab- 
solute need  for  fair  housing  legislation. 
The  House  passed  a  fair  housing  provi- 
sion 2  years  ago— but  many  caution  that 
prospects  for  House  passage  this  year 
are  not  bright.  I  know  that  prospects 
were  dim  for  Senate  passage  even  2  weeks 
ago — but  determination  achieved  the  re- 
sult today.  Determination  by  Members 
of  the  House  can  achieve  the  same  re- 
sult there.  Only  then  will  this  fair  hous- 
ing legislation  be  law. 

If  this  bill  becomes  law,  the  words 
■justice"  and  "fairness"  will  mean  more 
to  millions  of  our  fellow  Americans  than 
it  does  today. 

I  could  not  let  this  moment  go  by 
without  joining  witli  the  other  Senators 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  spon- 
sor of  the  substitute,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois,  who  so  ably  and 
graciously  developed  this  substitute  and 
led  the  fight  which  has  just  been  success- 
fully concluded. 

I  could  not  let  this  moment  go  by  with- 
out e.xpressing  my  appreciation  to  the 
coauthor  of  the  original  fair  housing 
proposal,  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Brooke  1  and  my  colleagues 
on  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, a  majority  of  whom  joined  to  pro- 
pose the  original  fair  housing  proposal: 
to  Senator  Javits  and  the  many  others 
who  performed  so  ably  and  so  effectively : 
to  our  remarkable  Attorney  General 
Ramsey  Clark:  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  who  placed  the  full  pres- 
tige of  his  office  in  support  of  this  pro- 
posal, and  who  was  personally  involved 
to  see  that  we  arrived  at  this  important 
day. 

Perhaps  I  can  be  excused  for  saving 
the  highest  compliment  of  all  for  one  of 
Americas  truly  great  citizens,  one  of  the 
really  magnificent  gentlemen  I  have  ever 
known,  the  able  leader  of  this  proposal. 


Senator  Hart.  I  feel  that  not  even  these 
words  express  fully  what  I  tiT  to  say. 
Senator  Hart  is  not  only  a  remarkably 
gifted  Senator  and  attorney  but,  more 
than  that,  he  is  a  totally  committed  de- 
cent citizen.  The  Senate,  the  country, 
and  the  world  are  better  for  him,  and  I 
shall  forever  value  having  had  this  op- 
portunity to  work  with  him  on  this  pro- 
posal. 

Mr.  President,  if  this  bill  becomes  law, 
as  I  am  sure  it  will,  the  words  ju.-^tlce  and 
fairness  will  mean  more  to  millions  of 
fellow  Americans  than  they  do  today. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  all  I  can  say 
is,  thank  you,  I  am  grateful  to  the  Sena- 
tor. Pair  housing  is  in  the  bill  and  it  is 
in  the  bill  because  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President.  I  wish  to  echo  the  sentiments 
.so  well  expre.ssed  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  I  Mr.  MondaleI. 

Passage  of  a  1968  civil  rights  bill  In 
the  Senate  has  been  the  result  of  an  ex- 
traordinary effort  by  many  Members  of 
this  bodj'.  both  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
and  also  amon?  our  Republican  friends 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 

We  have  all  had  an  opportunity  to  see 
the  efforts  made  here  in  this  Chamber, 
but  I  also  want  to  take  note  of  the  ex- 
traordinary amount  of  work  by  the  dis- 
tinguished manager  of  the  bill  TMr. 
HartI,  which  went  into  this  legislation 
in  committee. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciarj-.  I  have  seen  over  the  last  3  to 
4  years  the  dedication  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  when  the  issues  of  civil 
rights  protection  and  housing  legislation 
came  before  that  committee.  I  can  attest 
personally  to  the  extraordinary  effort  by 
the  distinguished  manager  of  the  bill  in 
raising  this  issue,  keeping  it  alive,  and 
bringing  to  the  debate  on  it  his  fore- 
sight, intelligence,  and  concern.  It  is 
therefore  especially  appropriate,  as  we 
recognize  the  contributions  made  by  so 
many  in  the  Senate  during  this  period, 
to  recognize  as  well  the  great  efforts 
made  by  Senator  Hart  to  lay  a  strong 
foundation  for  this  bill  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

Certainly  today  we  celebrate  not  only 
the  past  few  weeks  of  effort  which  have 
brought  us  affirmative  Senate  action  but 
also  the  many  months  and  even  years 
of  deliberation  and  concern  that  have 
laid  the  predicate  for  this  landmark  leg- 
islation, imder  Senator  Harts  leader- 
ship and  with  the  work,  support,  and  en- 
couragement of  the  many  other  Senators 


who  have  participated  in  this  effort.  The 
Senate  can  certainly  be  proud  of  itself 
today,  for  we  have  shown  that  the  com- 
bination of  hope  and  hard  work  with 
the  goals  of  justice  and  fairness  can 
produce  action  for  progress  through  the 
democratic  process. 

Mr.  HART.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts.  Life  on  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  is  more  pleasant  and  the 
effectiveness  of  the  legislation  we  have 
just  passed  is  greater  because  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  is  also  on  the 
committee.  I  am  verj'  grateful  lor  the 
Sena  tor  s  remarks. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
historical  occasion.  Tliis  body  has  spoken. 
It  has  spoken  decisively  on  a  series  of 
votes,  the  most  important  of  which,  of 
course,  were  the  vote  on  cloture,  when 
two-thirds  of  the  Members  present  and 
voting,  voted  cloture,  and.  the  vote  today 
when  the  Senate  overwhelmingly  passed 
the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  a  rewarding 
experience  to  work  on  this  important  and 
essential  piece  of  legislation.  I  have  the 
greatest  admiration  and  respect  for  my 
colleagues  who  worked  on  this  legisla- 
tion. They  have  been  named  on  the  floor 
this  morning.  If  the  Presiding  Officer 
will  indulge  me.  I  cannot  help  but  name 
them  again. 

The  distinguished  floor  leader  of  this 
bill,  the  Senator  from  Michigan  I  Mr. 
Hart  I,  who  has  given  so  much  of  his 
time,  attention,  and  dedication  to  the 
passage  of  this  legislation,  certainly  must 
be  commended,  as  well  as  my  most 
worthy  and  able  colleague,  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  JavitsI. 
The  two  of  them  have  given  yeoman 
leadership  to  this  legislation  and  cer- 
tainly deserve  our  praise  and  com- 
mendation. 

I  am  especially  pleased  to  have  worked 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mirmesota  [Mr.  MondaleI.  Senator  Mon- 
DALE  has  persevered;  he  has  had  faith,  he 
has  had  cot^fidence.  he  has  had  hope,  and 
he  has  been  a  most  effective  proponent  of 
this  important  legislation.  When  I  joined 
with  him  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  Mondale- 
Brooke  open  housing  amendment  to  the 
legislation,  \ery  few  Senators  or  people 
across  the  country  had  a  belief  that  this 
legislation  would  be  passed  in  this  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate.  I  commend  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  [Mr.  MondaleI  for 
that  confidence,  faith,  and  perseverance. 

I  also  wish  to  single  out  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy],  my  Republican  colleague,  who 
came  in  with  us  and  worked  hard  night 
and  day  in  order  to  persuade  Members 
on  the  Republican  side  that  they  should 
support  this  worthy  legislation.  I  also 
wish  to  single  out  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker]  who, 
as  has  been  said,  was  not  always  with  us. 
but  was  most  effective  in  working  with 
the  distingwshed  minority  leader  on  the 
substitute  bill  in  final  form. 

Of  course.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  give 
commendation  to  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  for  his  patience,  because  all 
through  the  time  that  we  needed  time  to 
work  out  the  legislation  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  at  all  times  was  willing 
to  listen  to  us  and  work  with  us  and  give 
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us  the  time  that  was  so  essential  in  pass- 
ing this  important  legislation. 

I  also  wish  to  commend  my  distin- 
guished minority  leader.  Senator  Everett 
DiRKSEN,  without  whom  this  bill  could 
not  have  been  passed. 

I  also  wish  to  pay  my  respect  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Attorney  General  of  this  Unit- 
ed States  of  America.  He  also  persevered. 
He  used  his  staff  and  he  used  his  staff 
wisely.  He  personally  came  to  many  of 
the  meetings  and  worked  with  us  to  get 
the  legislation  in  form  for  its  passage. 
Mr.  President,  my  comments  about 
distinguished  Senators  and  the  Attorney 
General  certainly  extend  to  their  staffs.  I 
have  never  seen  better  staff  relationship 
or  better  workmanship  than  I  have  seen 
with  the  members  of  the  staffs  of  Sen- 
ators involved  in  this  particular  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  President,  this  day  was  a  very  re- 
warding experience.  It  shows  what  can 
be  done  when  men  of  good  will,  men  who 
believe  in  a  cause,  men  who  believe  not 
only  in  legality  but  also  morality  of  a 
cause  join  together  to  pass  important 
legislation  It  does  not  mean  that  the 
passage  of  this  legislation  will  cure  all  the 
wrongs  and  ills  in  this  coimtry.  Unfor- 
tunately it  does  not  mean  that  every 
black  man  in  this  country  can  get  a  house 
of  his  own  choice  because  the  bill  docs 
not  go  that  far,  but  it  is  a  giant  step  in 
the  right  direction.  It  will  give  hope,  it 
win  give  encouragement  not  only  to  black 
Americans  but  also  white  Americans  that 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
means  what  it  says,  and  that  the  way  to 
achievement  in  the  United  States  is  not 
through  violence  or  bloodshed  but 
through  orderly  means  under  law  and 
justice  under  law. 

So  it  has  been  a  great  experience.  I 
trust  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  follow  suit  and  pass  legislation  in 
this  session  of  Congress  so  that  we  can 
have  an  effective  piece  of  open  housing- 
civil  rights  legislation  which  will  become 
law. 

In  conclusion  I  again  wish  to  thank  my 
distinguished  colleagues  whom  I  admire, 
respect,  and  love,  and  let  me  say  that  at 
this  moment  the  Senate  stands  proud. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
stands  proud  in  large  part  because  there 
is  a  Senator  Brooke  from  Massachusetts. 
His  just  being  here,  I  think,  speaks  elo- 
quence and  shows  progress. 

More  importantly,  those  of  us  who 
worked  with  him  during  the  last  2 
months  have  come  to  know  that  he 
brings  extraordinary  talent  and  great 
effectiveness  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  Piesident,  before 
we  conclude  this  area  of  discussion  I 
wish  to  respond  to  the  most  gracious  and 
overfiattering  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

He  performed  not  only  ably  as  is  al- 
ways the  case  but  also  with  great  inspi- 
ration and  devotion  throughout  this 
struggle.  He  was  one  of  the  key  anchor- 
men without  whom  this  legislation  could 
not  pass. 

I  am  inspired  by  this  opportunity  to 
work  with  him  and  I  am  most  grateful 
to  him  not  only  for  his  kind  words  but 


more  importantly  for  what  he  has  done 
in  the  Senate  and  for  the  country. 

I  note  tlie  presence  in  the  Chamber  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Percy],  who  joined  as  a  cosponsor 
of  this  measure  and  fought  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  the  rest  of  us  to  bring  us  to 
this  very  happy  and  inspiring  day.  Sim- 
ilarly. 1  want  to  express  my  deep  appre- 
ciation to  him  for  his  help  and  assist- 
ance, and  his  words  of  encouragement 
throughout  this  debate. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  for  a  brief 
comment? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  there  have 
been  two  names  which  I  think  should  be 
mentioned  in  addition  to  the  others.  A 
week  ago  today  they  were  not  quite  sure 
whether  they  would  vote  for  cloture.  I 
refer  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Carlson)  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Iowa  LMr.  Mil- 
ler ) .  Even  after  voting  had  started,  they 
both  still  had  deep  concerns  and  reser- 
vations as  to  whether  the  legislation  in 
its  then  present  form  was  right.  They 
certainly  would  not  have  voted  for  clo- 
ture if  they  had  not  felt  they  would  have 
the  opportunity  to  evaluate,  argue  for 
and  vote  on  amendments  to  the  bill  that 
would  resolve  their  doubts. 

We  are  deeply  appreciative  of  their 
faith  in  the  Senate.  We  are  also  deeply 
grateful  for  the  votes  for  cloture  on  that 
now  historic  day  that  gave  the  Senate 
the  opportunity  to  work  its  will  on  this 
measuie. 

In  thinking  back  over  3'2  years  of 
campaigning  for  public  office,  attending 
hundreds  of  county  fairs,  shaking  hands 
with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
and  traveling  tens  of  thousands  of  miles. 
I  can  easily  say  that  all  of  that  has  been 
worth  the  privilege  of  being  a  part  of  the 
effort  in  taking  this  great  step  forward 
today  toward  true  equality  in  om-  society. 
To  see  this  great  two-party  system  op- 
erate, to  see  men  who  have  authored  a 
bill  step  aside  to  have  a  substitute 
amendment  placed  instead  to  require 
their  redoubled  efforts,  and  to  see  the 
dedication  of  all  those  who  have  con- 
tributed to  this  legislative  accomplish- 
ment according  to  their  own  deep  con- 
victions have  been  a  very  inspiring  and 
humbling  experience  for  a  freshman 
Senator. 

The  efforts  of  iry  distinguished  senior 
colleague  from  Illinois  [Mr.  DirksenJ 
have  contributed  enormously  to  this 
achievement — I  again  commend  the  wis- 
dom and  skill  which  have  put  his  name 
on  another  landmark  civil  rights  meas- 
ure. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Brooke]  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  [Mr.  MondaleI  will 
always  have  their  names  emblazoned  on 
what  I  consider  to  be  a  great  historic  step 
forward  in  the  action  the  Senate  has 
taken  today. 

There  is  little  that  I  could  add  to  the 
consistent  record  of  leadership  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits]  has  already  earned  in 
greater  eyes  then  mine.  But  I  have  been 
privileged  to  see  firsthand  these  past  few 


weeks  his  high  idealism  coupled  with  a 
tenacity  of  purpose  and  legislative  skill 
for  which  I  have  developed  the  greatest 
admiration. 

The  skill,  devotion,  patience,  and  deep 
feeling  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart]  have  been  a  great 
inspiration  to  me. 

Mr.  President,  I  stand  in  great  awe  and 
respect  of  this  great  deliberative  body 
today.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  bill  will  be 
approved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  am  sure  they  will  find — as  we 
have  found — that  the  time  for  this  legis- 
lation is  indeed  at  hand.  The  example 
we  can  thus  set  and  the  heightened 
moral  tone  we  can  give  to  our  society  can 
be  one  of  the  great  accomplishments  of 
the  90th  Congress. 

Mr.  HART.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  and  repeat  what  I  said  in  earlier 
remarks,  that  he  brings  to  the  Senate  a 
skill  that  is  so  necessary  when  votes  are 
tough  to  come  by  at  the  very  end.  His 
reputation  as  a  salesman  has  preceded 
him — and  I  use  that  in  the  finest  .sense — 
but  he  was  able  to  persuade  some  very 
important  votes  which  made  possible  to- 
day's celebration. 

I  know  there  are  colleagues  who  think 
we  have  delayed  them  unduly,  but  let  me 
say  that  v/e  took  8  weeks  to  arrive  at  this 
successful  afternoon,  and  that  it  actual- 
ly began  months  before  that  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Thus,  again.  I  clo.se  by  thanking  all 
who  a.ssisted  me  for  their  patience  and 
their  understanding. 

Thanks  and  tributes  have  been  voiced 
for  the  contributions  by  staff  members.  I 
know  the  value  and  quality  of  this  service 
and  join  in  thanking  them.  I  want  par- 
ticularly to  acknowledge  the  thought, 
skill,  and  effort  of  Terry  Segal  of  my  own 
staff.  He  is  a  most  able  lawyer  and 
talented  legislative  draftsman.  His  con- 
structive mark  is  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate today  ha.s  concluded  more  than  2 
months  of  debate  and  passed  legisla- 
tion that  would  provide  for  the  protec- 
tion of  individuals  exercising  certain  fed- 
erally protected  rights,  open  housing, 
and  riot  control. 

The  Senate  originally  had  before  it 
for  consideration  only  the  protection 
bill,  but  in  the  course  of  the  debate  the 
open-housing  and  riot-control  amend- 
ments were  added. 

On  several  occasions  I  have  made  clear 
my  support  for  a  criminal  statute  which 
would  protect  individuals  in  the  exercise 
of  their  civil  rights.  The  bill  passed  by 
the  Senate  today  would  punish  violent 
interference  with  an  individual  because 
of  his  exercise  of  certain  civil  rights — 
the  right  to  vote,  to  attend  school,  to 
travel,  to  enjoy  employment  or  union 
membership,  to  participate  in  Federal. 
State,  or  local  programs,  to  serve  on 
juries  and  to  use  public  accommodations. 
In  the  votes  on  the  protection  provisions 
of  this  bill  I  followed  a  general  policy  of 
supporting  a  strong  and  effective  protec- 
tion statute. 

During  my  campaign  for  the  Senate  I 
stated  my  opposition  to  Federal  open- 
housing  legislation,  and  in  the  votes  on 
the  open-housing  amendments  to  this 
bill  I  maintained  this  position.  It  is  be- 
cause of  my  opposition  to  these  provi- 
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houses — become  effective  December  31. 
The  third  stage,  effective  January  1. 1970, 
prevents  discrimination  in  the  sale  or 
rental  of  single- family  houses  handled  by 
a  real  estate  broker. 
I  aslL  unanimous  consent  that  a  chart 
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Mr.  MONDALE.  The  coverage  of  the 
fair  housing  provisions  is  far  greater 
than  we  had  anticipated,  but  I  must  warn 
that  this  bill  is  only  a  foot  in  the  door. 
It  does  nothing  affirmative  to  relieve  the 
immense  problems  our  Nation  faces.  It 
puts  only  a  negative  restriction  on  the 
sale  and  rental  of  housing.  A  person  is 
left  with  all  of  his  rights  to  sell  to  whom- 
ever he  pleases— the  first  buyer  with 
casla  who  appears,  his  neighbor,  his  son — 
but  there  is  one  thing  he  cannot  do:  he 
cannot  if  he  uses  a  real  estate  broker  re- 
fuse on  the  grounds  of  race  to  sell  to 
a  Negro  buyer. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  recognizes— as  the 
Senate  has  come  to  recognize — the  ab- 
solute need  for  fair  housing  legislation. 
The  House  passed  a  fair  housing  provi- 
sion 2  years  ago — but  many  caution  that 
prospects  for  House  passage  this  year 
are  not  bright.  I  know  that  prospects 
were  dim  for  Senate  passage  even  2  weeks 
ago — but  determination  achieved  the  re- 
sult today.  Determination  by  Members 
of  the  House  can  achieve  the  same  re- 
sult there.  Only  then  will  this  fair  hous- 
ing legislation  be  law. 

If  this  bill  becomes  law,  the  words 
"justice"  and  "fairness '  will  mean  more 
to  millions  of  our  fellow  Americans  than 
it  does  today. 

I  could  not  let  this  moment  go  by 
without  joining  with  the  other  Senators 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  spon- 
sor of  the  substitute,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois,  who  so  ably  and 
graciously  developed  this  substitute  and 
led  the  fight  which  has  just  been  success- 
fully concluded. 

I  could  not  let  this  moment  go  by  with- 
out expressing  my  appreciation  to  the 
coauthor  of  the  original  fair  housing 
proposal,  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Brooke  I  and  my  colleagues 
on  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, a  majority  of  whom  joined  to  pro- 
pose the  original  fair  housing  proposal; 
to  Senator  Javits  and  the  many  others 
who  performed  so  ably  and  so  effectively: 
to  our  remarkable  Attorney  General 
Ramsey  Clark:  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  who  placed  the  full  pres- 
tige of  his  office  in  support  of  this  pro- 
posal, and  who  was  personally  involved 
to  see  that  we  arrived  at  this  important 
day. 

Perhaps  I  can  be  excused  for  saving 
the  highest  compliment  of  all  for  one  of 
America's  truly  great  citizens,  one  of  the 
really  magnificent  gentlemen  I  have  ever 
known,  the  able  leader  of  this  proposal. 


detailing  coverage  of  the  fair  housing  who  have  participated  in  this  effort.  The 
provisions  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro  at  Senate  can  certainly  be  proud  of  itself 
this  pwmt  in  my  remarks.  today,  for  we  have  shown  that  the  corn- 
There  being  no  objection,  tlie  chart  binatlon  of  hope  and  hard  work  with 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoiid,  the  goals  of  justice  and  fairness  can 
as  follows:  produce  action  for  progress  through  the 

democratic  process. 

,^^Tn7~~^  D«  31  im       ~0«.3J  1969  ^r.  HART.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 

UKiwint         P<c3i,i8w        fm.n.  i»w  ^     Massachusetts.  Life  on  the  Committee  on 

_,  ^  »  »o  am         th«  Judiciary  is  more  pleasant  and  the 

■■    Mooooob     ■.     .  .Z^.^.....     effectiveness  of  the  legislation  we  have 

ll""I!I!i;!I       ioooiooo     '.'.'.'.'.'. l^----    just  passed  is  greater  because  the  Sena- 

-     »"».«w         tor  from  Massachusetts  is  also  on  the 

committee.  I  am  verj'  grateful  lor  the 

900,000  n.aoo.ooo  3i.3?o,ooo  Senators  remarks. 

^.020,om  j^jr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 

iiistorical  occasion.  Tliis  body  has  spoken. 

Senator  Hart.  I  feel  that  not  even  these  It  has  spoken  decisively  on  a  series  of 
words  express  fully  what  I  try  to  say.  votes,  the  most  important  of  which  of 
Senator  Hart  is  not  only  a  remarkably  course,  were  the  vote  on  cloture,  when 
gifted  Senator  and  attorney  but,  more  two-thirds  of  the  Memberr.  present  and 
than  that,  he  is  a  totally  committed  de-  voting,  voted  cloture,  and.  the  vote  today 
cent  citizen.  The  Senate,  the  country,  when  the  Senate  overwhelmingly  passed 
and  the  world  are  better  for  him,  and  I    the  bill. 

shall  forever  value  having  had  this  op-  Mr.  President,  it  has  been  a  rewarding 
portunity  to  work  with  him  on  this  pro-  experience  to  work  on  this  important  and 
posal  essential  piece  of  legislation.  I  have  the 

Mr  President,  if  this  bill  becomes  law.  greatest  admiration  and  respect  for  my 
as  I  am  sure  it  will,  the  words  ju.-tice  and  colleagues  who  worked  on  this  legisla- 
fairness  will  mean  more  to  millions  of  tion.  They  have  been  named  on  the  floor 
fellow  Americans  than  they  do  today.  this  morning.   If   the   Presiding  Officer 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  all  I  can  say  will  indulge  me,  I  cannot  help  but  name 
is  thank  vou.  I  am  srateful  to  the  Sena-     them  again. 

tor.  Pair  housing  is  in  the  bill  and  it  is  The  distinguished  floor  leader  of  this 
in  the  bill  because  of  the  Senator  from  bill,  the  Senator  from  Michigan  I  Mr. 
Minnesota.  Hart  I,  who  has  given  so  much  of  his 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  time,  attention,  and  dedication  to  the 
President.  I  wish  to  echo  the  sentiments  passage  of  this  legislation,  certainly  must 
so  well  expre-ssed  by  the  Senator  from  be  commended,  as  well  as  my  most 
Minnesota  I  Mr.  MoND.ALEl.  worthy  and  able  colleague,  the  senior 

Passage  of  a  1968  civil  rights  bill  In  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  JavitsI. 
the  Senate  has  been  the  result  of  an  ex-  The  two  of  them  have  given  yeoman 
traordinarv  effort  by  many  Members  of  leadership  to  this  legislation  and  cer- 
this  bodj-.  both  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  tainly  deserve  our  praise  and  com- 
and  also  among  our  Republican  friends    mendatlon. 

on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  I  am  especially  pleased  to  have  worked 

We  have  all  had  an  opportunity  to  see  with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
the  efforts  made  here  in  this  Chamber,  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mondale J.  Senator  Mon- 
but  I  also  want  to  take  note  of  the  ex-  dale  has  persevered:  he  has  had  faith,  he 
traordinary  amount  of  work  by  the  dis-  has  had  confidence,  he  has  had  hope,  and 
tinguished  manager  of  the  bill  FMr.  he  has  been  a  most  effective  proponent  of 
HartI,  which  went  into  this  legislation  this  important  legislation.  WhenI  joined 
in  committee.  with  him  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  Mondale- 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Brooke  open  housing  amendment  to  the 
Judlciarj'.  I  have  seen  over  the  last  3  to  legislation,  very  few  Senators  or  people 
4  years  the  dedication  of  the  Senator  across  tlae  countr>'  had  a  belief  that  this 
from  Michigan  when  the  issues  of  civil  legislation  would  be  passed  in  this  ses- 
rights  protection  and  housing  legislation  sion  of  the  Senate.  I  commend  the  Sena- 
came  before  that  committee.  I  can  attest  tor  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mondale  J  for 
liersonally  to  the  extraordinary  effort  by  that  confidence,  faith,  and  perseverance, 
the  distinguished  manager  of  the  bill  in  i  also  wish  to  single  out  the  distin- 
raising  this  issue,  keeping  it  alive,  and  gnished  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
bringing  to  the  debate  on  it  his  fore-  Percy],  my  Republican  colleague,  who 
sight.  Intelligence,  and  concern.  It  is  came  in  with  us  and  worked  hard  night 
therefore  especially  appropriate,  as  we  and  day  in  order  to  persuade  Members 
recognize  the  contributions  made  by  so  on  the  Republican  side  that  they  should 
many  in  the  Senate  during  this  period,  support  this  worthy  legislation.  I  also 
to  recognize  as  well  the  great  efforts  wish  to  single  out  tha  distinguished  Sen- 
made  by  Senator  Hart  to  lay  a  strong  ator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker]  who, 
foundation  for  this  bill  in  the  Commit-  as  has  been  said,  was  not  alv;ays  with  us, 
tee  on  the  Judiciary-.  but  was  most  effective  in  working  with 

Certainly  today  we  celebrate  not  only  the  distinguished  minority  leader  on  the 
the  past  few  weeks  of  effort  which  have  substitute  bill  in  final  form. 
brought  us  affirmative  Senate  action  but  of  course.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  give 
also  the  many  months  and  even  years  commendation  to  the  distinguished  ma- 
of  deliberation  and  concern  that  have  jority  leader  for  his  patience,  becaiise  all 
laid  the  predicate  for  this  landmark  leg-  through  the  time  that  we  needed  time  to 
islation,  under  Senator  Hart's  leader-  work  out  the  legislation  the  distinguished 
ship  and  with  the  work,  support,  and  en-  majority  leader  at  all  times  was  willing 
couragement  of  the  many  other  Senators     to  listen  to  us  and  work  with  us  ai.cl  give 
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us  the  time  that  was  so  essential  in  pass- 
ing this  important  legislation. 

I  also  wish  to  commend  my  distin- 
guished minority  leader.  Senator  Everett 
DiRXSEN,  without  whom  this  bill  could 
not  have  been  passed. 

I  also  wish  to  pay  my  respect  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Attorney  General  of  this  Unit- 
ed States  of  America.  He  also  persevered. 
He  used  his  staff  and  he  used  his  staff 
wisely.  He  personally  came  to  many  of 
the  meetings  and  worked  with  us  to  get 
the  legislation  in  form  for  its  passage. 
Mr.  President,  my  comments  about 
distinguished  Senators  and  the  Attorney 
General  certainly  extend  to  their  staffs.  I 
have  never  seen  better  staff  relationship 
or  better  workmanship  than  I  have  seen 
with  the  members  of  the  staffs  of  Sen- 
ators involved  in  this  particular  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  President,  this  day  was  a  very  re- 
warding experience.  It  shows  what  can 
be  done  when  men  of  good  will,  men  who 
believe  in  a  cause,  men  who  believe  not 
only  in  legality  but  also  morality  of  a 
cause  join  together  to  pass  important 
legislation  It  does  not  mean  that  the 
passage  of  this  legislation  will  cure  all  the 
wrongs  and  Ills  In  this  country.  Unfor- 
tunately it  does  not  mean  that  every 
black  man  In  this  country  can  get  a  house 
of  his  own  choice  because  the  bill  docs 
not  go  that  far,  but  it  is  a  giant  step  in 
the  right  direction.  It  will  give  hope,  it 
win  give  encouragement  not  only  to  black 
Americans  but  also  white  Americans  that 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
means  what  it  says,  and  that  the  way  to 
achievement  in  the  United  States  is  not 
through  violence  or  bloodshed  but 
through  orderly  means  under  law  and 
justice  under  law. 

So  it  has  been  a  great  experience.  I 
trust  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  follow  suit  and  pass  legislation  in 
this  session  of  Congress  so  that  we  can 
have  an  effective  piece  of  open  housing- 
civil  rights  legislation  which  will  become 
law. 

In  conclusion  I  again  wish  to  thank  my 
distinguished  colleagues  whom  I  admire, 
respect,  and  love,  and  let  me  say  that  at 
this  moment  the  Senate  stands  proud. 
Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
stands  proud  in  large  part  because  there 
is  a  Senator  Brooke  from  Massachusetts. 
HLs  just  being  here,  I  think,  speaks  elo- 
quence and  shows  progress. 

More  importantly,  those  of  us  who 
worked  with  him  during  the  last  2 
months  have  come  to  know  that  he 
brings  extraordinary  talent  and  great 
effectiveness  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HART.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  before 
wc  conclude  this  area  of  discussion  I 
wish  to  respond  to  the  most  gracious  and 
overflattering  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

He  performed  not  only  ably  as  is  al- 
ways the  case  but  also  with  great  inspi- 
ration and  devotion  throughout  this 
struggle.  He  was  one  of  the  key  anchor- 
men without  whom  this  legislation  could 
not  pass. 

I  am  Inspired  by  this  opportxmity  to 
work  with  him  and  I  am  most  grateful 
to  him  not  only  for  his  kind  words  but 


more  importantly  for  what  he  has  done 
in  the  Senate  and  for  the  country. 

I  note  the  presence  in  the  Chamber  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  Percy],  who  joined  as  a  cosponsor 
of  this  measure  and  fought  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  the  rest  of  us  to  bring  us  to 
this  very  happy  and  inspiring  day.  Sim- 
ilarly, I  want  to  express  my  deep  appre- 
ciation to  him  for  his  help  and  assist- 
ance, and  his  words  of  encouragement 
throughout  this  debate. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  for  a  brief 
comment? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  there  have 
been  two  names  which  I  think  should  be 
mentioned  in  addition  to  the  others.  A 
week  ago  today  they  were  not  quite  sure 
whether  they  would  vote  for  cloture.  I 
refer  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas  I  Mr.  Carlson!  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Iowa  IMr.  Mil- 
ler I .  Even  after  voting  had  started,  they 
both  still  had  deep  concerns  and  reser- 
vations as  to  whether  the  legislation  in 
its  then  present  form  was  right.  They 
certainly  would  not  have  voted  for  clo- 
ture if  they  had  not  felt  they  would  have 
the  opportunity  to  evaluate,  argue  for 
and  vote  on  amendments  to  the  bill  that 
would  resolve  their  doubts. 

We  are  deeply  appreciative  of  their 
faith  in  the  Senate.  We  are  also  deeply 
grateful  for  the  votes  for  cloture  on  that 
now  historic  day  that  gave  the  Senate 
the  opportunity  to  work  its  will  on  this 
ineasuie. 

In  thinking  back  over  3 '2  years  of 
campaigning  for  public  office,  attending 
hundreds  of  county  fairs,  shaking  hands 
with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
and  travehng  tens  of  thousands  of  miles, 
I  can  easily  say  that  all  of  that  has  been 
worth  the  privilege  of  being  a  part  of  the 
effort  In  taking  this  great  step  forward 
today  toward  true  equality  in  om*  society. 
To  see  this  great  two-party  system  op- 
erate, to  see  men  who  have  authored  a 
bill  step  aside  to  have  a  substitute 
amendment  placed  instead  to  require 
their  redoubled  efforts,  and  to  see  the 
dedication  of  all  those  who  have  con- 
tributed to  this  legislative  accomplish- 
ment according  to  their  own  deep  con- 
victions have  been  a  very  inspiring  and 
humbling  experience  for  a  freshman 
Senator. 

The  efforts  of  rcy  distinguished  senior 
colleague  from  Illinois  [Mr,  DirksenJ 
have  contributed  enormously  to  this 
achievement — I  again  commend  the  wis- 
dom and  skill  which  have  put  his  name 
on  another  landmark  civil  rights  meas- 
ure. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  distin- 
guished   Senator    from    Massachusetts 

[Mr.  Brooke]  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mondale]  will 
always  have  their  names  emblazoned  on 
what  I  consider  to  be  a  great  historic  step 
forward  in  the  action  the  Senate  has 

taken  today. 

There  is  little  that  I  could  add  to  the 
consistent  record  of  leadership  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits]  has  already  earned  in 

greater  eyes  then  mine.  But  I  have  been 

privileged  to  see  firsthand  these  past  few 


weeks  his  high  idealism  coupled  with  a 
tenacity  of  purpose  and  legislative  skill 
for  which  I  have  developed  the  greatest 
admiration. 

The  skill,  devotion,  patience,  and  deep 
feeling  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan  IMr.  HartI  have  been  a  great 
inspiration  to  me. 

Mr.  President,  I  stand  in  great  awe  and 
respect  of  this  great  deliberative  body 
today.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  bill  will  be 
approved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  am  sure  they  will  find — as  we 
have  found — that  the  time  for  this  legis- 
lation is  indeed  at  hand.  The  example 
we  can  thus  set  and  the  heightened 
moral  tone  we  can  give  to  our  society  can 
be  one  of  the  great  accomplishments  of 
the  90th  Congress. 

Mr.  HART.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  and  repeat  what  I  said  in  earlier 
remarks,  that  he  brings  to  the  Senate  a 
.skill  that  is  so  necessary  when  votes  are 
tough  to  come  by  at  the  vei-y  end.  His 
reputation  as  a  salesman  has  preceded 
him — and  I  use  that  in  the  finest  sense — 
but  he  was  able  to  persuade  some  very 
important  votes  which  made  possible  to- 
day's celebration. 

I  know  there  are  colleagues  who  think 
we  have  delayed  them  unduly,  but  let  me 
say  that  we  took  8  weeks  to  arrive  at  this 
successful  afternoon,  and  that  it  actual- 
ly began  months  before  that  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Thus,  again.  I  clo.se  by  thanking  all 
who  assisted  me  for  their  patience  and 
their  understanding. 

Thanks  and  tributes  have  been  voiced 
for  the  contributions  by  staff  members.  I 
know  the  value  and  quality  of  this  service 
and  join  in  thanking  them.  I  want  par- 
ticularly to  acknowledge  the  thought, 
skill,  and  effort  of  Terry  Segal  of  my  own 
staff.  He  is  a  most  able  lawyer  and 
talented  legislative  draftsman.  His  con- 
structive mark  is  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate today  has  concluded  more  than  2. 
months  of  debate  and  passed  legisla- 
tion that  would  provide  for  the  protec- 
tion of  individuals  exercising  certain  fed- 
erally protected  rights,  open  housing, 
and  riot  control. 

The  Senate  originally  had  before  it 
for  consideration  only  the  protection 
bill,  but  in  the  course  of  the  debate  the 
open-housing  and  riot-control  amend- 
ments were  added. 

On  several  occasions  I  have  made  clear 
my  support  for  a  criminal  statute  which 
would  protect  individuals  in  the  exercise 
of  their  civil  rights.  The  bill  passed  by 
the  Senate  today  would  punish  violent 
interference  with  an  individual  because 
of  his  exercise  of  certain  civil  rights — 
the  right  to  vote,  to  attend  school,  to 
travel,  to  enjoy  employment  or  union 
membership,  to  participate  in  Federal, 
State,  or  local  programs,  to  serve  on 
juries  and  to  use  public  accommodations. 
In  the  votes  on  the  protection  provisions 
of  this  bill  I  followed  a  general  policy  of 
supporting  a  strong  and  effective  protec- 
tion statute. 

During  my  campaign  for  the  Senate  I 
stated  my  opposition  to  Federal  open- 
housing  legislation,  and  in  the  votes  on 
the  open-housing  amendments  to  this 
bill  I  maintained  this  position.  It  is  be- 
cause of  my  opposition  to  these  provi- 
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sions  that  I  voted  against  final  passage 
of  the  bill. 

The  Senate  also  added  to  the  original 
civil  lightj  protection  bill  several  antl- 
rlot  amendments.  One  would  make  it  a 
Federal  offense  to  travel  in  interstate 
commerce  or  on  Interstate  facilities  with 
intent  to  incite,  organize,  or  take  part 
in  a  riot.  Another  would  make  a  person 
subject  to  criminal  penalties  if  he  in- 
structed another  person  in  the  use  of  a 
firearm,  explosive,  or  incendiary  device 
with  the  knowledge  that  the  other  person 
would  use  them  in  a  riot.  This  amend- 
ment would  also  make  a  person  subject 
to  criminal  penalties  if  he  manufactured 
or  transported  firearms,  explosives,  or 
incendiary  devices  for  use  in  a  riot.  An- 
other amendment  made  it  a  criminal 
offense  to  interfere  with  policemen  or 
firemen  during  a  riot.  I  supported  these 
and  other  provisions  which  would  in- 
crease the  capacity  o'  our  Nation  to  deal 
with  the  serious  problem  of  civil  disorder. 


hold  minerals  in  this  case  since  they  are 
of  nominal  value. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  adoption  of  the 
conference   report.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  adoption  of  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


TO  PROVIDE  THAT  THE  UNITED 
STATES  SHALL  HOLD  CERTAIN 
CHILOCCO  INDIAN  SCHOOL  LANDS 
IN  TRUST— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeins  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bUl  (H.R.  536  •  to  provide 
that  the  United  States  shall  hold  certain 
Chilocco  Indian  School  lands  at  Chiloc- 
co,  Okla.,  in  trust  for  the  Cherokee  Na- 
tion upon  payment  by  the  Cherokee  Na- 
tion of  $3.75  per  acre  to  the  Federal 
Government.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
for    the    present   consideration    of    the 

report.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House 
proceedings  of  March  13,  1968,  pp.  6261- 
6262,  Congressional  Record.  > 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr  President,  as 
amended  and  passed  by  the  Senate.  H.R, 
536  provided  for  the  outright  conveyance 
to  the  Cherokee  Tribe  of  2,668  acres  of 
surplus  Federal  land  in  Oklahoma,  The 
House-passed  bill  had  provided  that  this 
donation  of  land  would  be  in  a  trust 
status.  In  addition,  the  Senate  amended 
H.R.  536  in  several  other  ways,  including 
the  retention  of  minerals  in  the  subject 
lands  by  the  United  States. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  conferees  on 
February  29.  the  House  conferees  re- 
ceded from  their  objection  to  five  of  the 
Senate  amendments,  but  Insisted  that, 
with  respect  to  minerals  in  the  lands, 
they  should  be  included  in  the  convey- 
ance. Senate  conferees  agreed,  based 
upon  a  long  series  of  similar  situations 
in  which  Federal  lands  have  been  do- 
nated to  tribes  and.  invariably,  minerals 
have  been  included.  The  conferees  do 
not  believe  that  it  would  be  fair  to  wlth- 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILL  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bill  and  joint  resolu- 
tion, and  they  were  signed  by  the  Vice 
President : 

S.  889.  An  ;»ct  to  designate  the  San  Rafael 
Wilderness.  U*  Padres  National  Forest,  In 
the  State  of  CalUornla:  and 

S  J.  Res.  123.  Joint  resolution  to  approve 
long-term  contracts  for  delivery  of  water 
from  Navajo  Reservoir  In  the  State  of  New 
Mexico,  and  for  otiier  purpoees. 


SUPPLEMENTAL    APPROPRIATIONS, 
1968 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  993. 
H  R  15399 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk,  A 
bill  «H.R.  15399  >  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1968,  and  for  other  purposes. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  with  amendments. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  the  bill.  H.R. 
15399.  the  urgent  supplemental  appropri- 
ation bill,  1968,  came  to  the  Congress 
with  budget  requests  in  the  amount  of 
$1,216,020,863.  The  bill  as  it  passed  the 
House  on  February  20,  1968,  contained 
$1,214,780,863. 

The  bill  as  reported  to  the  Senate  con- 
tains a  total  of  $1,380,445,863.  an  in- 
crease over  the  budget  estimates  of 
$164,425,000.  and  over  the  House  allow- 
ance by  $165,665,000. 

Added  by  the  Senate  committee  was  _ 
$25.000.000 — which  was  the  Mundt-Hol- 
land  amendment — for  the  direct  loan  ac- 
count of  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion to  be  derived  from  the  direct  loan 
account  established  pursuant  to  the  Con- 
solidated Farmers  Home  Administration 
Act  of  1961. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  amend- 
ment which  provides  $25  million  addi- 
tional for  operating  loans  for  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  simply 
restores  the  $300  million  authorization 
for  such  loans  which  was  provided  in 
the   Appropriation  Act  for  fiscal   year 

1968. 

After  enactment  of  the  appropriation 
bill  the  Congress  approved  House  Joint 
Resolution  888.  authorizing  reductions 
in    obligations.    As    a    result    of    this, 


the  operating  loan  fund  was  reduced  to 
$275  million.  It  is  obvious  that  there 
is  need  in  the  various  States  for  the 
additional  amount  carried  in  the  Senate 
amendment  and  I  recommend  its  adop- 
tion by  the  Senate, 

I  have  before  me  a  summary  which 
shows  the  status  of  operating  loan  funds 
by   States   as   follows:    First.   In   eight 
States   applicants  were   infoi-med   that 
due  to  the  commitment  of  all  available 
loan  funds  they  would  not  be  able  to 
process    either    initial    or    subsequent 
loans:    and   second,   in   addition,   there 
were  13  States  in  which  farmers  had  been 
advised   that   no   loan   funds   remained 
available  for  processing  of  initial  loans. 
Under  the  law  and  existing  regula- 
tions, farmers  are  not  entitled  to  obtain 
loans  from  the  operating  loan  fund  of 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  unless 
a  showing  is  made  that  they  are  unable 
to  obtain  production  credit  from  other 
sources.  There  is  a  heavy  demand  for 
farm  credit  and  unfortunately  in  many 
rural  areas  the  agricultural  banks  are 
already  fully  committed  and  such  banks 
are  therefore  limiting  new  loans  to  their 
prime  customers.  In  view  of  this,  there 
are  some  farmers  whose  credit  require- 
ments were  previously  served  by  such 
banks  and  who  are  now  being  denied 
credit  and  have  come  to  the  Farmers 
Home    Administration    for    production 
credit  for  this  year. 

Added  was  $500.000— by  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  1  Mr.  Hayden  )— for  "Forest 
protection  and  utilization"  of  the  Forest 
Sei-vice  for  the  Federal  share  of  replac- 
ing improvements  on  national  forest 
ranges  in  Arizona  damaged  in  the  ex- 
tremely hea\T  snowstorms  of  December 
1967.  Because  use  of  these  ranges  is  nec- 
essary throughout  the  year,  rehabilita- 
tion is  urgent. 

The  committee  also  added— by  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr,BYRD]— 
$75,000,000  for  "Manpower  development 
and  training  activities"  under  the  Man- 
power Administration  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
section  102  of  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1962  to  be  used 
for  "Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  type- 
projects. 

Congress  had  an  estimate  for  $28,800,- 
000  for  "Unemployment  compensation 
for  Federal  employees  and  ex-service- 
men" which  was  allowed  in  its  entirety 
by  the  House.  This  item  was  not  fully 
explained  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  $800,000  sought  for 
trade  adjustment  activities  was  deleted 
in  the  absence  of  clear  information  on 
the  need  for  the  funds.  We  expect  to  have 
the  full  story  in  time  for  the  conference 
between  the  two  Houses  on  the  item. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr,  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 
Mr.  HILL.  I  yield. 

Mr,  RANDOLPH,  Appropriate  mention 
has  just  been  made  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  my  able  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr,  Bvrd],  in  the 
amount  of  $75  million  for  summer  jobs. 
I  had  the  privilege  of  joining  him  in  spon- 
soring the  amendment,  and  discussed  it 
with  him  prior  to  the  markup.  I  realize 
that  prior  to  acceptance  of  that  figure, 
the  $150  million  proposal  of  the  Senator 
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from  New  York  IMr.  JavitsI  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  IMr,  YarboroughI 
had  been.  I  believe,  substantially  de- 
feated: but  there  was  the  feeling  within 
the  committee  that  the  efforts  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [  Mr.  Javits]  .  the 
Senator  from  Texas  IMr.  Yarborough]. 
and  other  Senators,  focused  attention  on 
the  problem. 

Let  me  express  my  thanks  to  the  com- 
mittee, and  my  approval  of  the  leader- 
ship that  my  colleague.  Mr.  Byrd  of  West 
Vii-ginia,  has  rendered  in  this  vital  effort. 
The  additional  $75  million  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  Manpower  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Department  of  Labor  is  a 
crucial  item  in  this  bill.  This  will  pro- 
vide funds  for  an  estimated  170,000  sum- 
mer jobs  for  our  Nation's  disadvantaged 
youth.  These  jobs  will  be  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  type  jobs.  In  addition  to 
providing  job  experience  and  income  for 
the  young  people,  the  program  will  en- 
able urban  and  rural  communities  to 
have  valuable  assistance  in  undertaking 
community  enhancement  projects.  Many 
of  these  will  be  projects  which  might 
never  have  been  initiated  under  the  lim- 
ited resources  of  our  communities. 

Mr.  President,  the  work  which  will  be 
provided  through  this  supplemental  ap- 
propriation are  much  needed,  I  have  long 
been  an  advocate  of  job-experience  pro- 
grams for  our  young  people,  so  that  they 
might  have  the  opportunity  to  learn,  to 
earn,  to  gain  self-respect,  and  to  realize 
the  value  of  accomplishment.  It  is  my 
genuine  hope  that  the  Senate  position 
will  prevail. 

Mr.  HILL.  Let  me  say  to  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  that  I  well  recognize 
his  long  and  deep  interest  in  manpower 
development  and  training  activities.  I 
know  that  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  he  has 
taken  the  leadership  in  bringing  forth 
programs  for  manpower  development 
and  training  activities.  Certainly,  he  is 
entitled  to  great  credit  for  the  fine  work 
that  he  has  done. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  ver>'  much.  It  has  been  a 
privilege  to  serve  imder  his  excellent 
chairmanship. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  for  Public 
Law  874.  for  maintenance  and  operation 
of  public  schools  in  the  federally  affected 
areas,  as  authorized  by  Public  Law  874, 
the  committee  added  $90,965,000.  a  sum 
sufficient  to  pay  entitlements  in  full  for 
fiscal  year  1963  together  with  the  sums 
heretofore  appropriated,  $395,390,000. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
gratified  that  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  has  accepted  the  amendment 
to  provide  an  additional  $90,965,000  for 
school  assistance  in  Federally  affected 
areas,  under  Public  Law  874.  It  was  my 
privilege  to  join  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Education  Subcommit- 
tee, Senator  Morse,  in  advocating  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment.  There  were 
other  Senators  who  pressed  for  approval. 
These  f  imds  are  important  to  many  of 
our  school  areas  across  the  Nation,  in- 
cluding my  own  State  of  West  Virginia. 
As  Senators  know,  the  committee  action 
in  approving  this  amendment  will  pro- 
vide for  the  payment  of  full  entitlement 
to  school  districts  for  operation  and 
maintenance.  School   districts   plan   in 


advance  for  the  utilization  of  this  money. 
Without  the  additional  $90  million,  many 
school  districts  would  be  severely  ham- 
pered in  program  implementation  and 
financial  planning. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  chair- 
man and  members  of  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  bill  contains  the  full 
budget  estimate  for  'Grants  to  States  for 
public  assistance,"  $1,135,000,000,  and 
$1,900,000  in  new  obliRatlonal  authority 
for  "Grants  for  rehabilitation  services 
and  facilities,"  for  statev.ide  planning 
grants  authorized  by  the  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Amendments  of  1967, 

The  committee  approved  the  full 
amount  sought,  $50,980,863,  for  claims 
and  judgments.  It  was  necessary  hov/ever 
to  amend  the  item  by  adding  words  for 
the  transfer  of  funds  from  the  postal 
fund  in  the  amount  of  $174,334.  The 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  in  the  budget  mes- 
sage submitted  to  the  Congress  inad- 
vertently failed  to  point  this  out  in  the 
message, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendments  be 
agreed  to  en  bloc  and  that  the  bill  as 
thus  amended  be  considered  for  the  pur- 
pose of  amendment  as  original  text;  pro- 
vided, however,  that  no  point  of  order 
against  any  amendment  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  been  waived  by  the  adoption  of 
this  agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  ,,  ^^ 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr,  HILL.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
that  the  Senator  from  Alabama  may  like 
to  be  seated,  as  I  proceed  to  discuss  the 

bill, 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  30  seconds? 

Mr,  MUNDT,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  for  30  seconds. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  heard  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  made.  I  did  not  hear 
what  it  was.  Was  there  anything  in  the 
request  which  would  prevent  the  offering 
of  an  amendment? 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  no.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  knows  that  I 
would  never  propose  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request  to  prohibit  the  offering  of  an 
amendment  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  righteous  indigna- 
tion of  the  Senator  indicates  that  no  such 
request  was  made.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  As  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  subcommittee,  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  i  Mr.  Hill! . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Would 
the  Senator  indicate  whether  he  would 
like  the  unanimous-consent  disposed  of 
first? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Is  there  a  unrinimous- 
consent  request  before  us? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 
The  question  is   on   agreeing  to  the 
unanimous-consent  request  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama. 

Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc 
are  as  follows: 


On  page  2.  after  line  1,  Insert: 

•DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE 
•Farmers  Home  .Administration 

"DIRECT   loan    account 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  the  Direct 
Loan  Account",  for  operating  loans. 
$25,000,000." 

On  page  2,  after  line  6,  insert: 

'•Forest  Service 
"forest  protection  and  utilization,  forest 
land  management 
"For  an  additional  amount  lor  •Forest  pro- 
tection   and    utilization',    for    -Forest    land 
management',   $500,000." 
On  page  2,  after  line  12,  Insert; 

"Manpower  Administration 

"MANPOWER    development    AND    TRAINING 
ACTlVmE,S 

"For  an  additional  .imount  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  section  102  of  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962.  as 
L.mended,  $75,000,000." 

On  page  2.  line  22.  after  the  word  ex- 
servicemen,"  strike  out  "$28,800,000"  and  in- 
sert ••$28,000,000". 

On  pa?e  3,  after  line  2,  Insert: 
"OmcE  OF  Education 

■'SCHOOL     assistance     IN     FXDERAI.LY     AFFECTED 
AREAS 

•For  an  additional  amount  for  payments  to 
local  educational  agencies  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  operation  of  schools  as  authorized 
by  title  I  of  the  Act  of  September  30,  1950 
(Public  Law  874— Elghty-hrst  Congress),  as 
amended.  $90,965,000." 

On  page  4,  at  the  beginning  of  line  16, 
insert  •including  $174,334  payable  from  the 
Postal  fund.". 


Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr,  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  stepped  into  the 
breach  caused  by  the  illness  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  IMr.  PastoreI. 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  De- 
ficiencies and  Supplementals,  and  did 
an  excellent  job  chairing  our  subcommit- 
tee. He  undertook  the  task  with  dispatch, 
greater  dispatch  than  one  ordinarily 
associates  with  a  southern  gentleman. 
He  kept  his  nose  to  the  wheel  and 
(jot  out  what  I  think  was  a  fair,  legit- 
imate, appropriate  supplemental  bill 
under  the  circumstances.  I  .shall  join 
the  r-ctins  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee in  resisting  any  amendments 
either  to  increase  or  decrease  the  deci- 
.sions  which  we  have  so  laboriously  ar- 
rived at,  after  careful  hearings,  after 
long  study,  and  after  consultation  with 
people  concerned  with  the  major  prob- 
lems of  our  times. 

I  vvo;ild  like  to  call  special  attention 
to  two  of  the  increasps  which  are  pro- 
vided for  in  the  bill  without  a  budget  fig- 
ure These  were  creatures  of  the  com- 
mittee itself,  confronted  with  facts 
which  involve  the  country.  Responding 
to  those  needs,  we  have  made  two  .sub- 
stantial additions,  two  of  which  I  was 
particulars  active  in  procuring,  and 
another  which  was  introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  IMr.  BvrdI. 
which  he  will  probably  dL-^cuss  in  his 
cood  time. 

I  would  call  attention  flr.st  to  the  S25 
million  added  to  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration. This  was  nn  amendment 
wh^ch  I  personally  offered,  or.d  v,-as 
joined  by  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kola  iMr.  Young  1  and  at  the  end  by  the 
Senator  from  Florida  IMr.  Hoi-LandI, 
btcause  of  the  serious  problem  which  has 
developed  in  rural  America  as  a  re.sult 
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of  a  Presidential  order  freezing  $25  mil- 
lion of  the  funds  which  Congress  had 
appropriated  last  year  for  this  very  im- 
porUnt  loan  program  for  American 
farmers. 

As  the  result  of  that  freeze  order,  the 
PHA  has  been  trying  out  a  whole  new 
concept  of  measuring  whether  or  not  a 
farmer  should  be  entitled  to  a  loan,  mak- 
ing it  sometimes  very  much  like  a  pov- 
erty oath.  I  thought  we  had  long  ago  dis- 
continued insistence  on  a  poverty  oath 
for  our  citizens,  but  the  FHA  Admin- 
istrator has  been  applying  a  new,  strin- 
gent means  test  to  farmers  seeking  to 
borrow  money  to  expand  their  opera- 
tions or  take  care  of  expenses  for  spring 
planting  and  treatment  of  the  land. 

In  this  era  of  unprecedentedly  high 
interest    rates    for    farm    borrowers — I 


think  the  highest  in  100  years— farmers 
have  great  difficulty  borrowing  money  in 
the  first  instance  from  the  available 
.sources  of  credit,  and  are  having  very 
great  dlfBculty  paying  these  astronomi- 
cal interest  rates.  So,  to  correct  this  sit- 
uation, and  to  make  the  FHA  realize  that 
this  Congress  does  not  want  it  to  insist 
on  a  poverty  oath  before  farmers  can 
borrow  for  their  needs,  I  offered  the 
amendment  providing  $25  million,  restor- 
ing the  amount  exactly  to  that  which 
Congress  appropriated  last  year  before 
the  $25  million  was  frozen. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent to  place  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
letters  received  by  me  from  Mr.  Hlgbee, 
dated  March  4.  and  one  dated  March  5. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 


U.S.  Department  or  AOMCxn-xtniE, 
Farmers  Home  Administration. 

Waxliington.  DC.  March  4.  1968. 
Hon.  Karl  E.  Mundt. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Mundt:  In  accordance  with 
your  request  for  a  summary  of  loan  funds 
made  available  to  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration in  fiscal  year  1968  for  Individuals  tot 
operating  loans  and  real  estate  loan  pur- 
poses, there  Is  attached  a  schedule  that  re- 
flects this  Information. 

The  schedule  separates  and  lists  the  pro- 
grams by  direct  loan  funds  and  Insured  loan 
funds.  There  Is  also  shown  applications  on 
hand,  and  an  estimate  of  additional  loan  ap- 
plications that  will  be  received  by  June  30, 
1968. 


Sincerely. 


(Attachment.) 


Floyd  F.  Hiobee, 
Acting  Administrator. 


FARMERS  HOM€  ADMINISTRATION 

SCHEOULC  OF  REAL  ESTATE  TYPE  LOAN  AND  OPERATING  LOAN  FUNDS  FISCAL  YEAR  1968 

IDollar  amounts  in  thousandsl 


Conr«UM"*l  MllMfiulioa         AutkoraMl  ptotrsn  Itvtl 


Applications  on  hind.  Mar.  S.  1968 


Applications  estimated  to  be  received, 
Mar.  6,  1968.  to  June  30.  1968 


Estimated 
number 


Amount 


Estimated 
number 


Amount 


Number  ot 
applicalions 


RtSttltint  in  loans 


Number 


Amount 


Number  of 
applications 


Rcsultini  in  loans 


Number 


Amount 


Dire:I  'unds: 

Oo-vatmg  loans  . .  . 
individual  real  estate 
Individual  soil  and  water 

TotaL  direct  funds    . 

Insured  lunds: 

Individual  real  estate  . 
Individual  uil  and  «ater 
Soil  and  njIci.  associations 


63.000 
900 
700 


$500,000 
lO.OOU 
2.000 


50.474 
3S0 


312.000 


J275.000 
S.OOO 
1.000 

~2«rooo~ 


9.232 


7.433 


tS2.000 


12.500 


10.000 


$70,000 


U.OOO 
1.000 
1.300 


200.000 

5.000 
245.000 


11.000 

1.000 

S02 


200.000 

5.000 

122.000 


IS.  000 


HON 


i«.ooe 


12.001 


6.000 


120.000 


Total,  insured  lunds 


450.  COO 


327.000 


US.  Department  or  AcRictJLTWRE, 
Farmers  Home  Admint3TR.ation. 

Was'iingtcn.  D  C  .  .March  5.  796*. 
Senator  Kam,  E.  Mundt. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Wa-ihington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sen.\tor  Mvndt:  In  accordance  with 
the  rcqu?8t  from  your  office  regarding  operat- 
ing loan  funds,  we  are  responding  to  the 
following  questions: 

1.  How  have  these  fvmds  been  used  to  date? 
.\  total  of  $224.760307   has  t>een   used   or 

obligated  to  date.  Of  this  total  $124,226,330 
has  been  used  for  subsequent  loans  (loans 
to  borrowers  already  Indebted  to  PHA ».  A  to- 
tal of  $100,533,977  has  been  used  for  loans 
to  new  borrowers  ('.nitial  lonnsi.  T'^is  leaves 
a  total  of  846,151.432  that  has  not  been  ob- 
ligated m  the  late  lending  states. 

Of  the  $46,141,432  remaining  unobligated 
$30,688,225  has  been  reserved  for  subsequent 
loans  and  $15,463,207  reserved  for  Initial 
loans. 

2.  How  many  applications  do  you  have  on 
hand  nt  present? 

There  are  9,292  applications  on  hand  In 
those  states  now  out  of  Initial  loan  funds. 
We  estimate  that  80  percent  of  these  applica- 
tions would  result  In  loans  If  funds  were 
available.  This  means  that  7.433  loans  (aver- 
age loans  $7,000)  for  $52,000,000  could  be 
made  If  funds  were  available. 

3.  How  many  applications  will  be  received 
between  now  and  June  30? 

Our  best  estimate  Is  that  12.500  applica- 
tions for  new  loans  will  be  received  between 
now  and  Jxme  30.  Of  this  number  we  esti- 
mate -hat  80  percent  or  10.000  will  material- 
ize into  loans.  The  average  size  of  Initial 
loans  IS  $7,000  Therefore,  we  estimate  that 
It  would  take  $70,000,000  to  meet  the  needs 
to  June  30. 


4.  How  many  states  are  out  of  both  Initial 

and  subsequent  funds? 

The  following  28  states  are  out  of  funds: 
Arizona.  Arkansas.  California.  Colorado.  Con- 
necticut. Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia,  Iowa. 
Kentucky  Louisiana  Maryland.  Massachu- 
setts. Mississippi.  Missouri.  Nevada.  New  Jer- 
sey. New  Mexico.  North  Carolina.  Nebraska. 
Oregon.  Rhode  Island.  South  Dakota.  West 
Virginia.  Wisconsin.  Wyoming.  Alaska. 
Haw.ili. 

The  following  states  have  exhausted  the 
funds  allocated  for  initial  loans:  Idaho. 
Texas.  Pennsylvania.  South  Carolina.  Ten- 
nessee. Utah. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Plotd  F.  Hioeee. 
Acting  Administratoir . 

Ml .  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  msy  I  say 
that  the  $25  million  adJition  wa;  ac- 
cepted and  agreed  to  by  our  committee 
almost  unanimously.  In  the  colloquies 
around  the  table,  it  was  brought  out  that 
if  this  Is  not  enough  to  carry  out  the 
legislative  purpose  of  this  act  and  to  pro- 
vide the  farmers  of  this  country  with 
what  is  necessary  to  meet  legitimate  bor- 
rowing needs  in  this  new  era  of  high 
interest  rates  to  develop  and  expand  the 
operations  of  their  farms  so  they  can  be- 
come substantial  farmers,  going  it  on 
their  own  in  the  future,  as  they  have 
done  so  much  in  the  past,  in  the  next 
supplemental  bill  we  shall  have  to  con- 
sider making  available  additional  funds. 

I  mention  one  other  item  because,  at 
long  last,  this  committee,  and  I  expect 
the  Senate,  is  going  to  redeem  a  promise 
made  to  American  school  boards,  ad- 


mirUstratovs,  and  schonlchildien  in  con- 
nection with  Public  Laws  874  and  175, 
the  impacted  area  legislation. 

I  share  the  concern  of  some  that  this 
legislation  should  be  looked  at  again  and 
perhapt;  .some  corrections  made.  Perhaps 
inquiry  .should  be  made  into  it.  but  it  is 
the  law.  I  happen  to  believe  that  when 
we  pass  a  law  of  this  kind,  and  there 
has  been  a  record  of  administration 
which  gives  a  legitimate  expectancy  to 
school  boards  that  they  are  going  to 
have  so  much  available  from  the  Federal 
Government  to  meet  impacted  area  prob- 
lems, it  is  not  good  government  for  us  to 
vepudiate  that  pledge  without  warning, 
to  change  the  significance  of  the  law 
without  giving  them  an  opDO)tunity  to 
adjust  their  school  budgets,  thereby 
compelling  certain  schools  to  close  after 
5.  6.  or  7  months  of  the  school  year,  and 
certain  other  schools  to  operate  with 
completely  inadequate  funding  through- 
out the  school  year. 

So  I  am  proud  to  say  that  this  amend- 
ment for  $90,965,000  was  adopted  by  our 
committee  with  more  enthusiasm  and 
unanimity  than  any  amendment  which 
I  can  recall  being  added  for  an  unbudg- 
eted  item  to  a  bill  of  this  kind. 

Senator  Pulbrxcht  .suggested  that  he 
would  like  to  offer  such  an  amendment 
on  the  floor.  Senator  Bartlett  and  Sen- 
ator Young  of  North  Dakota  joined  me 
in  suggesting  this  amendment.  Then  it 
sounded  like  a  Tower  of  Babel  because 
so  many  Members  wanted  their  names 
added  as  cosponsors.  So  I  suspect  enough 
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names  were  available  as  cosponsors  to 
produce  a  favorable  result. 

But  I  can  testify  to  the  fact  that  this 
amendment  was  adopted  unanimously  by 
that  committee,  and  I  want  the  Senate 
to  know  that,  in  case  somebody  should 
decide  to  laimch  an  attack  against  this 
fulfillment  of  a  pledge  to  the  school- 
children of  America.  I  hope  it  can  be 
unanimously   accepted   by   the   Senate; 
and  I  certainly  hope  and  believe  that  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, confronted  with  the  grim  facts 
which  are  available  if  they  will  examine 
the  record,  and  the  attitude  of  the  Sen- 
ate, will  support  the  amendment.  Then, 
if  in  another  year  it  is  f  oimd  there  should 
be  legislative  changes,  let  them  be  made 
sufficiently  far  in  advance  so  that  the 
school  boards,  the  school  administrators, 
and  the  schoolchildren  of  this  country 
will  know  what  the  rules  of  the  game  are 
before  they  have  made  their  contracts 
for  teachers  and  established  their  ar- 
rangements for  the  school  year. 

Those,  Mr.  President,  are  the  two 
amendments  to  which  I  wish  to  call 
attention.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
a  letter  to  me  dated  February  26,  1968, 
from  Mr.  James  F.  Hortin,  the  acting 
director  of  school  assistance  in  feder- 
ally affected  areas,  with  an  enclosed  list 
of  heavily  impacted  districts. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, AND  Welfare.  Office  of 
Education, 

Washington,  D.C.,  February  26.  1968. 
Hon.  Karl  E.  Mundt, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mundt:  In  a  recent  tele- 
phone call,  Mr.  Reld  of  your  statf  requested 
Information  about  school  districts  which  are 
applicants  under  Public  Law  81-874  and 
where  the  Federal  impact  is  heavy.  He  asked 
for  data  about  the  degree  of  impact  in  terms 
of  the  number  of  federally  connected  chil- 
dren as  compared  to  the  total  enrollment  and 
the  percentage  of  the  budget  which  would  be 
anticipated  from  payments  under  Public  Law 
874  If  the  appropriation  permitted  payments 
without  proration. 

By  way  of  explanation,  a  child  who  resides 
on  Federal  property  and  has  a  parent  em- 
ployed on  such  a  property  belongs  on  the 
3(A)  category.  A  child  who  resides  on  or  has 
a  parent  employed  on  Federal  property  be- 
longs to  the  3(B)  category.  The  rate  of  pay- 
ment for  a  3(B)  child  is  one-half  that  lor  a 
3(A)  child.  Tliere  are  a  good  many  school 
districts  where  the  degree  of  Federal  impact 
is  relatively  heavy.  Enclosed  Is  a  list  of  some 
of  them. 

I  trust  this  information  is  satisfactory. 
Sincerely  yours. 

James  F.  Hortin. 
Acting  Director,  School  Assistance 

in  Federally  Affected  Areas. 


^ppllcant 


Douglas  School  District,  sjuth  Dal(ota 

Limestone,  Maine   

Ayer.  Mass. 

Fon  Sam  Houston,  Tex. 

Rudyard.  Mich 

Air  Academy,  Colo   , 

El  Paso  County  School  Ols^ict  No.  3,  Colorailo. 
Grand  Forks.  N  Oak  . 
Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans. 
China  Lake,  Calit  


Number  of  children 


3(a) 


2,505 
1,706 
1,980 
1,480 
1,850 
1,769 
0 
2,853 
2.200 
2.546 


Kb) 


267 

208 

330 

46 

161 

595 

J.818 

752 

25 

15 


All  children 

2.S50 
2.343 
2,925 
1.526 
2,411 
3.304 
5.827 
9.754 
2.225 
2,561 


Percentage     Percent  of 

Federal      budget  from 
874  funds 


93.9 

81.6 
78.9 
100.0 
83.4 
71.5 
48.3 
36.9 
100.0 
100.0 


80.2 

65  8 
68.6 
85.1 
29.6 
46.7 
26.9 
17.7 
60.4 
42.4 


Mr.  MUNDT.  I  also  ask  imanlmous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
a  compilation  so  that  all  Senators  may 
see.  State  by  State,  exactly  what  is  in- 
volved in  terms  of  meeting  and  fulfilling 
the  official  pledge  of  the  people's  gov- 
ernment, which  shows  the  amount  that 
was  appropriated,  the  full  amount  to 
which  they  are  entitled,  and  the  dif- 
ference. State  by  State.  These  shortages 
have  been  eliminated  by  the  action  of 
the  committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SUMMARY  OF  ALLOCATION  AND  ESTIMATED  NEED.  PUBLIC 
LAW  874  AS  AMENDED.  FISCAL  YEAO  1968 


SUMMARY  OF  ALLOCATION  AND  ESTIMATED  HEED   PUBLIC 
LAW  874  AS  AMENDED.  FISCAL  YEA9  1958-Conlmued 


State  or 
territory 


1968 
appropriation 


1968 
entitlement 


Difference 


Stale  or 
territory 


1968  1968  Difference 

appr4pri3ti'>n      e<ititl8.Tient 


Total J395.39O.00O    $486,355,000    $30.965.000 


Alabama 8^ 

Alaska S, 

Arizona   6, 

Arkansas 1. 

California 60, 

Colorado    10, 

Connecticut 2, 

Delaware 2, 

District  of 

Columbia 4. 

Florida 12. 


Georgis... 
Hawaii... 

Idaho 

Illinois... 
Indiana.. 
Iowa 


955. 406 
762. 046 
285,722 
953.560 
978. 019 
290. 723 
616,498 
350.131 

618.402 
953.787 
330. 086 
857. 193 
418.106 
983.678 
039. 259 
787. 388 


10.888.075 

12.172.490 

7.837.792 

2.435.933 

76.034.711 

12.831.708 

3.262.564 

2.671.001 

5.758.437 

16, 030. 492 

14.496.199 

8.550.371 

3.015.185 

12.448.848 

3.789.713 

2.228.730 


1.932.669 

2.410.444 

1.552.070 

482.  373 

15.056.692 

2.540.985 

646.066 

320.870 

1  140.035 

3.076.705 

2.166.113 

1.693.178 

597. 079 

2.465,170 

750, 454 

441, 342 


Kansas $6,l%,140 

Kentucky 6,040.371 

Louisiana 3.001.338 

Msine 2.651.479 

Maryland.     13.746,284 

Massachusetts....  10.412.223 

Michigan 4.981.623 

Minnesota 1.706.172 

Mississippi l-iifS^J 

Missouri 5. 221. 005 

Montana 3.228.800 

Nebraska    3.802.700 

Nevada..           .-  2.719.033 

New  Hampshire..  1.859.828 

New  Jersey 7.904.43b 

New  Mexico 7.912.906 

New  York 21.055.954 

North  Carolina...  9.344.737 

North  Dakota 2.359.730 

Ohio     9.660.120 

Oklahoma .--  8,932.441 

Oregon 1.945.923 

Pennsylvania 7.313.773 

Rhode  Island 2.638.017 

South  Carolina....  6.682.898 

South  Dakota 3.446.992 

Tennessee.    4.915.531 

Texas  .  20.904.631 

UUh       : 4.505.686 

Vermont 122. 5M 

Virginia.           .  .  24,455.489 

Washington 10.549.718 

WestVirginia 465.327 

Wisco:>sin 1.669.789 

Wyoming 1.304.017 

Guam. 1.307.307 

Puerto  Rico 5.429.002 

Virgin  Islands 104.419 

Wake  Island 223.610 


y.  726. 091 
6.413.502 
3.713.288 
3.318.651 
23.377.258 
12.812.595 
6.211.685 
2,127.460 
3.089,914 
6,510.176 
4. 026. 055 
4,741.663 
3.390.417 
2.319.057 
9. 856. 198 
9.866,761 
26,039.763 
ro.  516. 563 
2. 942. 395 
12.045.397 
11.138.039 
2.419.913 
9.018,024 
3.289.396 
8.041.698 
4. 296. 706 
6.129.278 
26. 066. 402 
5.618.230 
152.75? 
29.794.811 
13.154.654 
580. 226 
2.082.093 
1.626.005 
1,630.107 
5.465.710 
130.202 
223.610 


31,529,951 
373, 131 
711,950 
657.172 
4.630.974 
2.490.372 
1.230.062 
421.288 
611.877 
1.289.171 
797.255 
938. 963 
671.384 
459. 229 
1.951.763 
1.953.855 
4.983.809 
1.171.826 
582.665 
2.385.277 
2. 205. 598 
473.990 
1.704.251 
651.379 
1.35S.800 
849.714 
1.213.744 
5.161.771 
1.112.544 
30. 250 
5. 339. 322 
2,604.936 
114.899 
412,304 
321.988 
322. 800 
36. 708 
25.  783 
0 


Mr.  MUNDT.  I  conclude  simply  by  say- 
ing, Mr.  President,  that  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ate will  accept  this  appropriation  bill  as 
it  has  been  reported  unanimously  by  our 
committee.  Tliere  are  some  items  which, 
if  I  were  acting  independently,  I  should 
like  to  see  reduced.  I  should  like  to  see 
some  other  items  increased  somewhat. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  in  these  strin- 
gent times,  we  have  brought  in  about  as 
tight  a  bill  as  we  can  bring  in,  and  I 
think  it  goes  as  far  as  we  can  go,  in  a 
supplemental  bill  of  this  kind,  toward 
meeting  the  various  contingency  prob- 
lems and  situations  which  have  devel- 
oped in  this  country. 

So  I  urge  the  Senate  to  support  the  bill 
in  the  amount  and  in  the  form  that  it 
has  been  submitted. 

IMPACTED    SCHOOL    PROGRAM     NEEDS    SUPPORT 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  much  pleased  that  H.R.  15399  has 
been  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

I  have  been  a  longtime  supporter  of 
Public  Law  874  because  I  believe  in  its 
justness  and  its  absolute  necessity  for 
the  recipient  school  districts  in  my  State. 
I  think  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  attempting  to  eliminate 
this  critical  program  without  any  real 
concern  for  its  impact  upon  federally 
connected  school  districts. 

I  .supported  Senator  Pulbright's 
amendment  in  the  subcommittee  and 
.shall  support  the  emergency  supplemen- 
tal when  it  is  called  up  later  today.  I 
have  received  several  telegrams  from 
school  district  superintendents  in  my 
State  pointing  out  the  disastrous  impact 
that  the  administration  cutback  effort 
would  have.  I  am  hopeful  that  congres- 
sional action  will  convince  the  President 
and  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  that 
Confess  will  not  accept  their  efforts  to 
cut  back  Public  Law  874,  particularly  at 
a  time  when  the  number  of  federally  con- 
nected students  is  increasing  rather  than 
decreasing  in  most  States. 

I  wish  to  compliment  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  for  its  quick  action  on 
the  bill  and  express  my  optimism  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  accept 
the  supplemental  appropriation  for  Pub- 
lic Law  874. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial, published  in  the  Salt  Lake  City 
Deseret  News  of  March  5,  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record.  It  calls  upon 
Congress  to  restore  the  funds  for  Public 
Law  874  to  full  entitlement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Restore  School  Cuts 
Suppose  you  are  In  the  school  housekeeping 
business.  You  have  made  several  necessary  re- 
pairs and  let  contracts  on  others.  You  have 
hired  teachers,  school  lunch  personnel,  jani- 
tors, bus  drivers  for  the  year.  All  your  budg- 
eted, funds  are  committed  for  the  year. 

Suddenly,  someone  comes  along  and  cuts 
your  budget  by  $250,000.  What  do  you  do? 

That's  exactly  the  situation  some  Utah 
school  districts  face  with  the  recent  20  per 
cent  cut  in  funds  under  the  Impacted  School 
Aid  Program, 

Davis  School  District  stands  to  lose  about 
$250,000  from  a  total  maintenance  anr'  oper- 
ating budget  of  $14,646,000.  Weber  County 
district  figures  Its  loss  will  be  close  to  $200.- 
000    Ogden  and  Tooele  districts,  and  to  a 
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lesser  extent  Qrantte  DUtrlct.  &\v)  stand  to 
loee  substantial  funds — nearly  $1  million  for 
the  state. 

Federal  Impact  funds  form  an  Important 
source  of  school  funds  for  those  districts 
with  large  defense  Installations  which  are 
non-taxable  but  whose  workers  have  children 
to  be  educated  In  a  way.  the  Impact  funds 
are  "property  tax"  to  aid  such  school  dis- 
tricts. 

"The  cut  would  hurt  us  significantly  be- 
cause we  have  one  of  the  lowest  assessed 
valuations  per  school  child  in  the  state."  says 
William  R.  Boren.  superintendent  of  Weber 
County  School  District  "If  we  were  to  have 
a  cutback  oi  this  size  In  ovir  federal  funds 
It  would  seriously  handicap  our  educational 
program." 

When  a  county's  tax  base  Is  limited  by 
federal  Installations,  an  impact  aid  program 
Is  fully  Justified.  Arbita-ary  slashing  of  funds 
without  any  advance  Indication  or  planning 
is  both  short-sighted  and  harmful  For  the 
sake  of  the  youngsters  whose  futures  are  at 
stake,  the  cuts  In  the  Impact  aid  should  be 
restored  right  away. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Im- 
portance of  fully  funding  the  Federal 
Impacted  areas  assistance  carmot  be 
overemphasized.  I  wish  to  make  it  crystal 
clear  now  thafcthe  amendment  proposing 
a  $91  million  supplemental  appropria- 
tion for  the  program  has  my  total  sup- 
port. I  wish  to  urge  the  Senate  to  join 
me  in  that  support,  for  I  think  it  is 
essential  that  we  backup  in  good  faith 
the  Federal  commitment  to  our  public 
schools  and  to  our  most  precious  re- 
source— our  Nations  youth. 

As  we  all  know  only  too  well,  even  the 
oritiinal  budget  request  for  this  program 
did  not  come  up  to  the  estimated  entitle- 
ments when  this  committee  considered 
appropriations  under  Public  Law  874  for 
the  current  fiscal  year.  The  estimated 
entitlements  for  operations  and  mainte- 
nance assistance  totaled  $461.5  million. 
The  budget  request  was  well  under 
that — $416.2  million.  This  committee,  en- 
dorsed by  the  full  Senate,  boosted  the 
appropriation  to  $450  million,  as  you  will 
recall,  but  the  final  figure  after  going 
to  conference  with  the  House  was  back  to 
the  budget  request  of  $416.2  million. 

So  this  program  was  in  the  hole  at  the 
outset. 

Close  on  the  heels  of  this  was  the 
mandatory  budget  reduction  under  Pub- 
lic Law  90-218,  leaving  $395.3  million  for 
the  program. 

Meanwhile,  because  school  districts  in 
big  cities  and  districts  affected  by  post 
office  employment  qualified  for  Public 
Law  874  funds  for  the  first  time,  the 
amount  required  for  full  entitlements 
rose  to  $486.3  million.  The  result,  of 
course,  is  that  only  80  percent  of  the 
program  Is  now  funded. 

The  shortage  of  anticipated  fimds 
under  this  assistance  program  hit  es- 
pecially hard  because  the  final  action  on 
appropriations  and  budget  restrictions 
came  so  late  in  the  fiscal  year.  School  dis- 
tricts had  long  since  obligated  them- 
selves in  accordance  with  their  expecta- 
tions under  the  law.  Now  they  are  faced 
with  the  necessity  of  cutting  personnel 
to  readjust  obligations.  It  Is  far  too  late 
to  cut  back  in  other  areas  such  as  supplies 
and  operating  costs. 

My  own  State  of  Nevada  is  5671,384 
short  of  Its  full  $3.3  million  entitlement 
at  this  point.  I  think  the  problem  is  ob- 
vious. But  the  Impact  of  this  shortage 
on  just  one  county  will,  I  think,  provide 


the  most  effective  picture  of  the  difficul- 
ties school  districts  are  encountering. 

In  Clark  County,  the  most  populous 
district  of  Nevada,  the  20-percent  short- 
age in  Public  Law  874  funding  repre- 
sents about  $474,000.  The  total  entitle- 
ment for  the  current  fiscal  year  is  $2.1 
million.  The  district  budgeted,  planned, 
and  obligated  Itself  along  the  lines  of  Its 
entitlement,  obviously. 

If  the  school  district  had  known  be- 
fore the  school  year  began-  that  signifi- 
cant reductions  would  occur  In  impacted 
areas  assistance.  It  could  have  adjusted 
to  stay  within  the  new  budgetary  limita- 
tions In  several  ways.  Library  material 
and  textbooks  could  have  been  slashed  by 
71  percent.  Or  87  custodial  workers  could 
have  been  terminated.  Or  55  teachers 
could  have  been  released.  Or  Instruc- 
tional supplies  could  have  been  cut  back 
by  73  percent.  Or  distrlctwide  special 
education  programs  could  have  been  re- 
duced by  21  percent. 

Those  are  stringent  measures,  but  they 
would  have  been  preferable  to  the  only 
remaining  course  open  to  the  district  at 
this  time  so  far  along  in  the  fiscal  year. 
That  course  is  to  terminate  110  teach- 
ers from  a  staff  total  of  some  2.500.  The 
other  obligations  that  might  have  been 
reduced  earlier  cannot  be  avoided  now. 
In  Clark  County,  as  In  many  areas  of 
Nevada,  the  dependency  on  federally  Im- 
pacted areas  assistance  Is  substantial — 
almost  unique.  This  Is  because: 

First.  Federal  activities  concentrate 
here  because  Federal  land  makes  up  95 
percent  of  its  total  8,050  square  mile  area. 
Second.  The  local  tax  base  of  5  percent 
of  the  land  area  is  too  small  to  support 
all  local  governmental  services. 

Third.  The  families  of  those  employed 
on  tax-exempt  Federal  property  number 
75.000  persons. 

Fourth.  The  school  district  enrollment 
of  63,000  students  includes  about  15,000. 
or  23  percent,  whose  parents  are  em- 
ployed on  Federal  property. 

Fifth.  School  building  bonds  now  con- 
stitute a  debt  of  more  than  $80  million 
payable  by  Nevada  statute  only  from  ad 
valorem  taxes.  Future  enrollment  projec- 
tions Indicate  a  new  requirement  of  $60 
million  very  soon. 

Coupled  with  all  these  figures  demon- 
strating Federal  impact  in  Clark  County 
is  the  fact  that  much  of  the  recent  and 
immediate  future  growth  stems  from  the 
sudden  growth  of  one  Federal  installa- 
tion— Nellis  Air  Force  Base,  where  a 
manpower  buildup  of  some  3.000  Is  In 
progress.  Some  recent  school  enrollment 
growth  figures,  for  the  record.  Include  a 
growth  in  the  past  calendar  year  of  3,269 
students.  Last  month  alone  the  school 
enrollment  leaped  by  150  students. 

The  need  to  keep  good  faith  with  the 
Federal  commitment  to  our  Nation's 
schools  is  now  fully  betore  this  commit- 
tee. Public  education  can  be  seriously  af- 
fected If  we  do  not  take  the  right  action. 
I  hope  the  Senate  will  see  fit  to  approve 
the  supplemental  funds  for  Impacted 
areas  assistance  and  stick  by  this  decision 
In  conference  with  the  House. 
PRrviLCCE  or  the  flock 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  at  an  ap- 
propriate time  I  intend  to  propose  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  on  behalf  of  my- 
self and  the  two  Senators  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Javits  and  Mr.  Kennedy  1    First, 


however,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
three  members  of  the  staff.  Mr.  William 
C.  Smith,  Mr.  Peter  B.  Edelman,  and  Mr. 
Robert  E.  PatrlcelU  be  afforded  the  priv- 
ilege of  being  present  on  the  floor  to 
assist  us  during  the  consideration  of  the 

amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  legis- 
lative aide,  Mr.  James  Hightower.  be  ac- 
corded the  privilege  of  the  floor  during 
the  consideration  of  this  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  HiLLl,  for  the  quality  of  his 
hearings  during  the  consideration  of  this 
supplemental  appropriation— particu- 
larly, of  the  impacted  school  aid  provi- 
sions. In  my  State,  as  well  as  all  over 
the  Union,  the  cutback  on  this  item 
amounted  to  a  staggering  18.8  percent 
of  the  National  Government's  commit- 
ment to  these  schools.  The  distinguished 
occupant  of  the  chair.  Mr.  Byrd  of  West 
Virginia,  represents  a  State  with  a  large 
number  of  military  installations,  and  his 
State  is  one  of  the  three  highest  in  the 
Union  in  allocation  for  this  purpose,  and 
consequently,  one  of  the  three  States  that 
will  suffer  the  most.  My  State  Is  also  one 
of  those  three. 

Mr.  President.  I  support  the  urgent 
supplemental  appropriation  that  Is  be- 
fore us  now.  The  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, on  which  I  am  pleased  to  serve, 
has  lield  hearings  on  H.R.  15399  and  has 
reported  the  bill  favorably. 

One  aspect  of  this  measure  with  which 
I  have  been  especially  concerned  Is  the 
amendment  to  restore  91  million  badly 
needed  dollars  to  the  entitlements  of 
federally  affected  schools  across  Amer- 
ica. For  the  most  part,  these  are  school 
districts  serving  the  children  of  families 
on  our  military  bases. 

Because  of  a  heavy  enrollment  of  chil- 
dren from  these  federally  connected 
families,  who  contribute  little  In  local 
taxes,  these  schools  are  dependent  on 
Federal  assistance  to  meet  their  opeSat- 
ing  expenses.  This  assistance  has  come 
in  form  of  funds  granted  under  Public 
Law  874 — a  commitment  begun  In  1950 
and  continued  to  the  present. 

^or  fiscal  year  1968.  however,  the  en- 
titlement for  Public  Law  874  was  cut 
back  from  an  expected  $486,355,000  to 
$395,390,000.  This  represented  a  reduc- 
tion of  some  18.8  percent  in  the  Na- 
tional Government's  commitment  to 
these  schools. 

The  impact  of  this  $91  million  reduc- 
tion has  been  what  one  would  expect: 
disastrous.  In  my  own  State.  Texas,  there 
are  some  135  school  districts  that  are 
federally  affected  and  entitled  to  assist- 
ance under  Public  Law  874.  Due  to  this 
cutback,  however,  those  Texas  schools 
find  then-selves  over  $5  million  short. 

Mr.  President,  a  Texas  State  law  pro- 
vides that  a  school  district  cannot 
operate  on  a  deficit  basis.  If  money  plays 
out  during  the  year,  they  have  to  con- 
solidate schoolrooms,  discharge  teachers, 
or  take  other  equally  undesirable  emer- 
gency measures. 
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We  further  have  a  law  In  my  State 
that  taxes  cannot  be  levied  retroactive- 
ly. A  school  board  can  meet  and  raise 
the  taxes  for  the  future,  but  it  cannot 
correct  a  deficit  situation  arising  during 
the  course  of  the  year.  Laws  of  this 
type  exist  in  many  States.  In  short, 
unless  we  today  heed  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
to  restore  these  funds,  many  schools  In 
my  State  and  In  other  States,  are  going 
to  have  to  discharge  teachers  and  reduce 
their  operations.  All  of  this  through  no 
fault  of  their  own. 

The  stated  reason  for  this  cutback  is 
the  ever-mounting  expense  of  our  Viet- 
nam involvement.  Vet  at  the  same  time, 
the  steady  expansion  of  that  involve- 
ment is  pulling  more  and  more  Ameri- 
can families  onto  military  bases,  thus 
increasing  the  number  of  children  that 
these  schobl districts  must  ser%e.  Because 
of  Vietnam,  then,  these  schools  have 
less  money  to'  serve  more  children  living 
at  or  near  military  bases. 

This  Is  no  mere  question  of  budgeting 
and  financing;  it  is  a  question  of  chil- 
dren and  their  education. 

Whatever  we  are  called  on  to  sacrifice 
at  home  In  order  to  pay  for  Vietnam, 
we  cannot  afford  to  sacrifice  ihe  educa- 
tion of  our  children,  for  to  do  so  is  to 
tighten  our  belt  on  the  lifeline  of  our 
future. 

Mr.  President,  along  with  many  of  my 
colleagues  here  in  the  Senate,  I  have 
worked  hard  and  long  to  help  develop 
this  Government's  commitment  to  as- 
sist financially  those  schools  that  are 
Federally  affected.  Public  Law  874  is  a 
good  and  a  needed  program.  I  urge  that 
all  Members  support  H.R.  15399,  which 
restores  $90,965,000  to  this  valuable  and 
worthy  educational  act. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  once  more 
the  leadership  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  in  arriving  at  the 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  alluded  to  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  to  restore  complete 
fulfillment  of  the  entitlements  of  these 
impacted  school  districts. 

I  have  received  considerable  corre- 
spondence from  concerned  constituents 
in  my  State  documenting  the  need  for 
restoration  of  these  funds  to  assist  Texas 
school  districts  that  are  federally  affect- 
ed. These  letters  and  telegrams  are  an 
indication  of  the  widespread  Impact 
threatened  unless  the  Senate  moves  to- 
day to  reaffirm  its  commitment  to  the 
education  of  these  children. 

I  ask  luianimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
requested  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record  as  follows : 

Austin.  Tex.. 
February  16. 1968. 
Senator  Ralph  W.  tARaoROUCH. 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Yarborough:  The  purpose 
of  this  letter  Is  to  urge  your  consideration 
of  the  plight  of  the  Del  Valle  Independent 
School  DUtrlct  in  view  of  the  notice  that 
Public  Law  874  Entitlement  has  been  cut 
by  20'"^.  I  am  sure  that  the  same  circum- 
stances exist  with  respect  to  other  federal- 
ly impacted  school  districts. 
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Budgets  were  established  In  good  faith 
based  upon  the  commitment  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  provide  funds  for  the 
education  of  federally  connected  students. 
There  Is  no  other  legally  available  source  of 
funds  to  which  we  can  turn.  It  is  incompre- 
hensible to  me  that  while  elaborate  provi- 
sions are  made  for  fighting  a  war  on  one 
hand  the  children  of  the  servicemen  who 
are  fighting  the  war  are  left  without  re- 
sources for  their  education. 

It  is  clear  that  Congress  has  great  pres- 
sures upon  it  for  funds  from  all  sources 
and  in  the  light  of  our  military  obligation 
I  can  well  recognize  the  need  for  reduc- 
tion in  expenditures  at  all  levels.  "Hils  de- 
fault in  the  government's  obligation  cannot 
be  acceptable  to  people  of  this  country 
when  the  matter  is  adequately  communicat- 
ed. I  urge  yotj  to  use  all  available  means  to 
reinstate  the  defaulted  appropriations. 
Cordially  yours. 

William  B.  Hilgers. 

DeKalb  Public  Schools, 
DeKalb,  Tex.,  February  19,  1968. 
Senator  Ralph  Yarborough. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Yarbobouch:  We  are  in  re- 
ceipt of  information  from  the  U.S.  OfUce  of 
Education  that  payments  under  PL.  874  for 
this  school  year  are  to  be  computed  on  the 
basis  of  80'-.  of  the  entitlement.  We  are  also 
advised  that  the  appropriation  of  fiscal  year 
1968  is  $416,200.00  and  of  this  amount  $395.- 
390  00  has  been  made  available  for  the  year 
for  purposes  of  funding  the  Authorization 
under  this  Act. 

Based  on  our  first  count  of  Section  3  B 
students  under  this  Act.  this  district  would 
lose  in  excess  of  $15,000.00  in  operational 
funds  for  this  school  year  on  the  basis  of 
this  proposed  computation  of  entitlements. 
This  may  seem  to  be  a  small  amount,  how- 
ever to  our  district  it  is  a  sizeable  loss.  The 
critical  aspect  of  the  situation  Is  that  fact 
that  such  information  is  made  available  to 
us  after  we  have  completed  five  of  a  nine 
months  school  term. 

This  information  is  brought  to  your  atten- 
tion and  request  is  made  that  consideration 
and  any  assistance  you  might  be  able  to 
render  would  be  directed  toward  restoring 
this  proposed  20'".  fund  reduction  for  this 
year. 

We  will  appreciate  any  help  you  may  be 
able  to  give  us  in  this  matter. 
Yours  truly. 

W.    C.    WOOLDRIDGE, 

Stiperintendent. 


be  forthcoming  under  Public  Law  874.  How- 
ever, recently  we  were  Informed  that  the  an- 
ticipated funds  (already  incorporated  in  the 
budget  for  the  year)  would  probably  be  cut 
fifty  per  cent.  "This  would  Indeed  be  a  crip- 
pling blow  to  our  entire  financial  structure. 
On  his  recent  visit  here,  we  made  known 
to  our  Congressman.  Honorable  Abraham  Ka- 
zen,  Jr.  the  same  facts  and  fears  we  express 
in  this  letter  to  you  and  we  were  assured  of 
his  assistance. 

On  behalf  of  the  Administration  of  the 
Laredo  Public  Schools  and  its  Board  of  Trust- 
ees, I  would  like  to  tender  our  heartfelt 
thanks  for  the  stand  you  have  taken  in  this 
matter  and  at  the  same  time  advise  you 
that  we  are  willing  to  help  you  in  anyway 
we  can  In  your  battle. 
Yours  truly. 

J.  W.  Nixon, 
Superintendent. 


Laredo  Public  Schools. 
Laredo,  Tex.,  March  1,  1968. 
Hon.  Ralph  W  Yarborough, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Yarborough:  It  has  been 
"ratifying  to  follow  in  the  news  media  the 
fead  you  have  taken  in  the  f:ght  to  restore  the 
financial  cut  propo.sed  to  be  made  in  federal 
aid  to  impacted  school  areas  as  provided  for 
in  Public  Law  874. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  Laredo  Independent 
School  District  is  vitally  affected  by  the  large 
number  of  Federal  employees  in  the  Custom. 
Immigration  and  Border  Patrol  branches  of 
the  government.  As  our  commerce  and  tour- 
ist tratnc  with  Mexico  Increases,  a  corre- 
sponding increase  in  personnel  in  Laredo  is 
made.  This,  however,  is  only  one  aspect  of 
federal  impact:  the  Laredo  Air  Force  Base, 
one  of  the  largest  primary  jet  training  bases 
of  the  United  States  Air  Force  is  expanding 
rapidly,  apparently  to  keep  pace  with  de- 
mands of  the  Vietnam  crisis. 

Children  of  the  Federal  civilian  employees 
and  Air  Force  personnel  must  attend  our 
public  schools.  The  administrative  officers 
and  u-ustees  of  the  school  provide  for  these 
increases  and  in  making  the  budget  we  rely 
on  the  estimate  of  what  we  are  advised  will 


New  Braunpels  Independent 

School  District, 
New  Braunfels,  Tex.,  February  20, 1968. 
Hon.  Ralph  Yarborough, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Yarborough:  I  am  writing 
with  regard  to  the  reduced  appropriation  for 
1968  of  Public  Law  874.  which  you  know  to 
be  the  aid  to  local  school  districts  affected 
by  the  influx  of  children  of  Federal  employ- 
ees and  military  personnel. 

I  am  sure  that  you  are  well  aware  of  the 
demands  placed  upon  the  schools  by  the 
teachers  for  Increased  salaries  on  the  one 
hand,  and  parents  for  a  more  enriched  edu- 
cational program  on  the  other.  These  two 
facts,  coupled  with  the  necessity  of  providing 
additional  buildings  and  facilities  to  house 
the  increase  In  students  Is  rapidly  pushing 
the  schools  to  the  point  where  we  must  cut 
back  on  our  educational  program  in  order  to 
maintain  fi.scal  reliability. 

To  inform  you  as  to  the  Impact  of  the  874 
reduction  on  the  New  Braunfels  Independent 
School  District,  please  consider  the  following 
facts: 

The  874  reduction  of  funds  available  to 
our  District  under  this  law  is  $12,000.00.  This 
amount  of  money  will  require  an  increase  of 
4c  per  $100.00  on  our  tax  rate  to  replace  this 
loss. 

Our  latest  bond  issue,  passed  in  September 
1967,  will  require  a  &f  per  SIOO.OO  on  our  tax 
rate  for  service  of  these  bonds. 

Our  present  tax  rate  Is  $1.35  per  $100.00. 
with  a  limit  of  $1.50  per  $100.00. 

I  am  sure  that  there  ;ire  other  schools 
that  will  be  even  more  adversely  affected  by 
this  loss  of  revenue. 

May  I  strongly  urge  you  to  expend  every 
effort   to  effect  the   reinstatement  of   100'" 
funding  for  the  requirements  of  Public  Law 
874,   and   early  payment  to  the  school  dU- 
tricts  of  these  funds. 

I  feel  that  the  education  of  our  nation  s 
children  Is  of  utmost  important  to  our  future, 
and  the  deletion  of  funds  for  this  purpose  Is 
false  economy. 

May  I  hear  from  you  regarding  this  most 
important  matter? 

Yours  sincerely. 

Jon  F.  Eikel, 
President,  Board  of  Trustees. 

New  Braunfels.  Tex.. 

February  20. 1968. 
The  Hon.  Ralph  W.  Yarborough. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  All  the  funds  allocated  under 
Public  Law  874  for  t'.ie  New  Braunfels  In- 
dependent School  District  for  the  year  1967- 
68  have  not  been  received  and  this  is  seri- 
ously impairing  the  operation  of  our  school 
district. 

Our  budget  included  the  allocation  of 
funds  available  under  Public  Law  874;  there- 
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fore,  we  must  receive  theae  funds  or  our 
school  curriculum  will  be  seriously  hurt.  The 
recent  defense  developments  are  placing  an 
even  larger  burden  on  our  school  district 
since  cnlldren  of  recently  activated  reservists 
have  now  been  enrolled  In  our  schools.  The 
budgeted  funds  should  be  released  by  the 
federal  government  to  the  local  school  dis- 
trict so  as  to  enable  the  district  to  continue 
providing  a  satisfactory  level  of  education 
for  our  youngsters.  I  know  of  no  other  Item 
which  Is  more  Important  to  the  future  of 
our  nat  on  than  the  education  of  our  chil- 
dren I  am  sure  you  realize  the  less-educated 
citizens  are  more  gullible  in  believing  the 
false  hopes.  Ideas,  and  theories  exounded 
by  subversive  elements  than  our  better-edu- 
cated citizens  Money  spent  for  education  Is 
an  Investment  in  the  future  and  an  Invest- 
ment for  the  preservation  of  our  democratic 
society. 

Our  local  taxes  are  near  the  maximum; 
and.  If  they  were  raised  enough  to  otTset  the 
874  allocation,  they  would  exceed  the  maxi- 
mum limits  permitted  by  law. 

Urgently  request  you  use  your  good  ofSce 
to  have  the  Administrative  Branch  disburse 
the  funds  which  have  t>een  budgeted  for  the 
current  school  year. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Mklvin  Jochkc. 

*  •*        ~~^— 

• --  New  Bbaunfei^.  Tex  . 

February  21.  1968. 
The  Hon.  Ralph  W.  Yasborough. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC 

Deak  Mr.  Yarbobocch  :  In  following  the  re- 
cent trends  and  appropriations  concerning 
Public  Law  874.  I  have  noted  that  there  has 
been  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  the 
appropriation.  Further.  It  appears  that  some 
of  the  money  which  was  appropriated  Is  now 
being  withheld  and  may  not  be  released  dur- 
ing this  fiscal  year. 

This  'Impacf  money  goes  a  long  way  In 
helping  the  New  Braunfels  Schools  edticate 
the  children  of  servicemen  and  clvU  service 
employees  who  now  attend  our  schools.  The 
allocation  per  student  Is  but  a  fraction  of  the 
actual  cost  of  educating  these  students  but 
every  bit  helps.  With  the  recent  call  up  of 
reservists  and  th?  Increase  in  the  war  ef- 
fort, there  seems  to  be  a  much  greater,  rather 
than  less,  need  for  this  federal  assistance. 

I  would  apprec  ate  any  eSort  you  might 
make  to  restore  the  money  which  has  been 
withheld  so  that  It  might  assist  the  ■Impacf 
school  districts  of  the  nation.  Your  concern 
with  PL  874  in  the  past  is  greatly  appreciated 
by  the  New  Braunfels  Schools  and  the  menj- 
bers  of  this  community. 
Respectfully. 

Herbeht  G.  Schollex. 

Somerset  Public  Schools. 
Somerset.  Tex..  February  28.  1968. 
Senator  Ralph  Yarborouch. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr  Yarboroich:  We  read  in  the  San 
Antonio  papers  that  you  have  introduced 
and  are  supporting  the  re-lnstatement  of  PL. 
874  funds. 

We  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  you 
and  commend  you  for  your  position  on  this 
Import.int  Legislation.  The  reduction  in 
these  funds  Is  and  has  been  of  great  concern 
to  the  Superintendents  involved. 

Let  us  beg  of  you  to  continue  your  efforts 
to  make  possible  these  funds  for  the  Impact 
area.  As  you  well  know  school  financing  in 
the  San  Antonio  area  for  some  of  us  Is  get- 
ting to  be  critical.  Reading  of  your  stand  on 
this  Important  matter  has  caused  us  to  be 
encouraged  and  hopeful. 

Best  wishes  for  you  at  all  times. 
Sincerely. 

WiLLtAM  James. 

Superintendent. 


Medina  Vallet  Public  Schools. 
Castroville.  Tex..  February  27,  19«8. 
Hon.  Ralph  Yarborouch, 
SeTiate  Chamber, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Yarborouch:  We  have  In- 
formation that  Senator  Pulbrlght  of  Arkan- 
sas Introduced  an  amendment  In  the  Senate 
to  Supplement  HB  HR  15399  adding 
•91.000.000.00  for  payments  to  local  school 
districts  under  PL.  874.  As  you  know,  if  this 
amendment  becomes  part  of  the  law  the 
20';  deficiency  appropriation  will  be  taken 
care  of.  This  will  mean  $4,000.00  to  our  school 
district. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

Matt  P.  Baoer, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Robinson  Independent 

School  District, 
Waco,  Tex.,  February  27,  1968. 
Senator  Ralph  Yarborouch, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Yarborouch:  I  received  a 
letter  today  informing  all  school  superin- 
tendents that  the  House  passed  H.R.  15399 
or  the  "Urgent  Supplement.*!  Bill.  1968." 
This  bin  has  been  amended  by  Senator  Pul- 
brlght of  Arkansas  adding  91  million  dollars 
under  PL.  874.  This  bill  is  very  vital  to  our 
school  district. 

I  would  appreciate  any  help  from  you  In 
this   matter,    and    I    would   like   to   be   kept 
informed  on  the  progress  of  this  bill. 
Sincerely. 

William  C.  Braolet,  Jr.. 

Superintendent. 

.\c.\0EMY  Pi;blic  Schools. 
Temple,    Tex..   February    14.   19SS. 
Hon.  Ralph  Yarborouch. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Yarborouch:  Naturally,  our 
school  budget  was  made  up  before  September 
and  we  had  expected  to  get  100';  of  money 
from  PL  874.  Our  schoool  would  appreciate 
very  mtich  If  you  could  see  fit  to  see  that  the 
S20. 810.000  now  wlthhheld  from  the  1908 
appropriation  be  released  for  allocation  prior 
to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year. 
Most  respectfully, 

J.  Milton  Edds, 

Superintendent. 

Corner  Drug  Store, 
Glen  Roxe.  Tex..  February  28,  1968. 
Hon.  Ralph  Yarborouch. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I'm  a  member  of  the  Glen 
Rose  Independent  School  Board  of  Trustees. 
We  need  your  support  for  Public  Law 
874. 

Sincerely. 

Paul  R.  Hancock.  Jr. 


Burkburmett  Public  Schools, 
Burkbumett,  Tex..  March  5.  1968. 
Senator  Ralph  Yarborouch, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C, 

Dear  Senator:  By  carefully  analyzing  the 
budget  for  the  Burkbumett  Independent 
School  District  for  1967-68.  I  find  that  20% 
reduction  In  enUtlement  for  874  will  be  ap- 
proximately WO.OOO.OO.  This  •80.000.00  will 
shorten  our  school  term  by  three  weeks  and 
three  days.  Therefore  It  Is  most  important  to 
us  m  planning  a  school  of  full  nine  months 
to  receive  full  entitlement  under  874  for 
1967-68. 

Your  Influence  In  securing  same  will  be 
appreciated  by  the  Burkbumett  Independent 
School  District. 

Enclosed  is  a  summary  sheet  of  the  Burk- 
bumett Independent  School  Districts  growth 
for  the  last  18  years. 

The  total  average  daily  attendance  was 
977  students  for  school  year  1950-51.  and 
this  Increased  to  3368  for  first  count  of  school 
year  1967-68.  The  increase  shows  an  increase 
from  177  average  dally  attendance  in  1950-51 
for  federally  connected  children  to  2267  in 
1967-68.  The  per  cent  of  the  total  student 
average  dally  attendance  shows  a  growth  of 
18  per  cent  of  the  student  body  In  1950-51 
school  year  to  67  per  cent  In  1967-68. 

We  further  note  that  non-federal  Increased 
from  800  In  1950-51  to  1101  In  1967-68.  The 
federally  connected  students  Increased  from 
177  m  1950-51  to  2267  In  1967-68. 

The  district  valuation  of  •5,379,606.00  In 
1950-51  shows  a  substantial  Increase  to 
$12,834,740.00  In  1967-68.  Tills  has  been  ac- 
complished by  an  Increase  In  valuation 
placed  upon  property  In  1959.  However,  the 
depletion  of  oil  has  been  lowered  at  a  very 
fast  rate  and  has  caused  a  shift  from  natural 
resources  to  personal  property  as  a  source 
for  Increased  valuation.  The  District  has  not 
been  able  to  meet  the  demands  placed  upon 
It  by  federally  connected  children  It  Is 
schooling. 

We  have  tried  to  point  out  some  pertinent 
facts  concerning  the  importance  of  keeping 
school  open  and  taking  care  of  federally  con- 
nected or  Impact  children,  and  to  point  out 
the  fact  why  they  are  an  Impact  upon  the 
Burkbumett  School  District.  We  find  it  very 
necessary    to   meet   our   obligation   and   ask 
that  you  support  our  cause  before  the  Con- 
gress. We  earnestly  solicit  your  support  for 
H.R.  15399  with  additional  funds  to  pay  full 
entitlement  for  Impact  Aid. 
Sincerely. 
I.  C.  Evans,  Superintendent  of  Schools; 
Jack  Smith.  President.  Board  of  Edu- 
cation;  Weldon  Nix,  Secretary,  Board 
of  Education;  Gene  Bankhead;   Floyd 
Marten:  Paul  Fisher;  Norman  Roberts; 
Arils  D.  Key. 


BURKBURNtTT  INDEPENDENT  SCHOOL  DISTRICT.  1950« 
ATTENDANCE  ANALYSIS.  NON-FEDERAL  VERSUS  FEDERALLY  CONNECTED-ENTITLEMENTS  3-A  AND  3-B 


Year 


Tolil       874      Ptretirt  Totil  non-  874  3  8  en-  874  3  A  en-  Total  Operating  District 

ADA       ADA        874       Federal       titlement       lillement  entitlement  budget  valuation 

percent 


US)  M 

195?  53 
1953  54 
19^4  55 
i155  56 
1956  57 
195:"  58 
1958  59 
1959^60 

1960  5' 
'961  6? 
1962  63 

1961  M 

1964  65 

Total 

1965  66 
1966^67  .. 
1967 -«• 


977 

995 

986 

1.01? 

i.ic: 

1.'09 
1.746 
1.333 
1.5:1 
M3S 
?.553 
2.802 
2.834 
2.890 


177 

233 

725 

220 

230 

274 

419 

451 

565 

1.106 

1.501 

1.633 

1,628 

1,726 

1.786 


18 
23 
22 
21 
20 
22 
33 
34 
36 
51 
58 
59 
57 
60 
62 


82 

77 
78 
79 
80 
78 
67 
66 
64 
49 
42 
41 
i3 


», 

10. 
9. 
11. 
12. 
16. 
33. 
34. 
43. 
52. 
64. 
84, 
98. 
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713  00  M.  713. 00  J169.916. 10  $5,379,606 

328  73  10.328.73  192.509.82  5.530.204 

20139  ;  .  ;  9.201.38  239.553.07  7.540.429 

739' 20  '    ...  U. 739.20  213.829.61  8.091.585 

£75  40     12.875.40  254.599.34  7.153.725 

656  46     16.656.46  271.615.26  6.784.875 

«19  40  30.419.40  238.565.00  7.117.716 

151  <>8  34.15198  232.M5. 10  6  690.000 

996  00  43.996.00  407,979.92  7,088.530 

15698  76.223.02  128.380.00  563.736.00  10.735.190 

605  09  123.521.91  188.127.00  623,805.21  11,330,045 

060  00  135.504.00  219.564.00  604.678.52  11.842,345 

53700  136.305.00  234.?42. 00  989.322.81  12.409.752 

574  00  139.965.00  242,539.00  974.012.06  12.887.460 

872  00  151.90S.00  261.777.00  1.000.307.47  13,114,210 


2.S36 
3. '66 
3.3W 


;.«i59 

2.(i99 
2.267 


63 
66 
67 


687. 888. 62 
37  149.031.36 
34  187.233.00 
33  221,761.00 


763.423.93 

174,885.76 
156.384.00 
179. 046.  CO 


1,451,310.55 
323,917.12 
343,617.00 
400, 807. 00 


1,292.007.00 
1,581,519.00 
1,352.517.00 


12.953,578 
12.957,450 
12.834.740 


Mineral  Wells  Independent 

School  District, 

Mineral   Wells,  Tex.,  February  29,  1968. 
Hon.  Ralph  YARBOROticH, 
U.S.  Senate,  i 

Washington,  D.C.  .    ,    „  ^ 

MY  Dear  Senator:  We  have  been  Informed, 
in  Bulletin  No.  25.  U.S.  Office  of  Education, 
dated  January  31.  1968.  that,  based  on  the 
appropriation  for  fiscal  1968,  payments  to 
federally  affected  schools  under  PL.  81-874, 
will  be  prorated  to  schools  at  "around  80  per- 
cent" of  entitlement.  This  level  of  paymerit 
would  effect  a  reduction  for  Mineral  Wells 
of  about  $70,000.  The  Impact  of  such  a  re- 
duction on  a  tight  budget  needs  no  elabora- 
tion. J     M  TJ 

I  note  that  the  House  has  passed  H.R. 
15399  a  supplemental  appropriations  bill, 
and  that  Senator  Pulbrlght  has  introduced 
an  amendment  In  the  Senate  to  this  bill 
which  if  successful,  would  substantially  re- 
store the  20  percent  to  impacted  schools. 

May  I  bespeak  your  continued  support  in 
this  vital  matter,  and  may  I  ask  as  a  further 
favor  that  you  advise  me,  If  feasible,  of  the 
possibility   of   a   favorable  outcome  of  this 

It  is  good  to  be  abBe  to  communicate  with 

you.  I 

Sincerely,         | 

H.  L.  Irapeld, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 


3an  Antonio,  Tex., 

February  27, 1968. 
Hon.  Ralph  W.  Yarbobougk, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC: 

The  board  of  trustees  of  the  Port  Sam 
Houston  Independent  School  District,  Ran- 
dolph Air  Force  Base  Independent  School 
District,  and  Lackland  Air  Force  Base  Inde- 
pendent School  District  requests  your  whole- 
hearted support  of  the  Pulbrlght  amendment 
adding  91.000.000  dollars  for  payments  to  lo- 
cal school  districts  under  Public  Law  874. 

The    above    three   school   districts   receive 
I'g    of   their   monies   from   the   Texas   State 
per  capita  fund  and  %  of  their  monies  from 
Public  Law  874.  These  three  school  districts 
receiving  only  80^0   appropriation  of  Public 
Law  874  as  It  now  stands  will  be  able  to  meet 
their     financial     obligations     only     through 
March  31  of  this  year.  This  financial  obliga- 
tion  Includes  over  350  educators  and   aux- 
iliary   personnel    In    the    education    of   over 
4,000  children  of  United  States  service  men. 
We  virge  your  support  at  the  present  time 
of  some  special  legislative  enactment  to  af- 
ford U.S.  Office  of  EJducation  to  fund  enough 
monies  for  us  to  meet  our  obligations  for  the 
next  three  months  thus  enabling  us  to  con- 
tinue operation  of  the  school  district  until 
such  time  that  firm  legislation  has  been  en- 
acted concerning  Public  Law  874.  We  are  In 
need  of  some  form  of  legislation  as  all  these 
school  dlstriete  have  no  tax  base  and  there- 
fore no  means  of  supplementing  the  reduc- 
tion of  funds. 

We  sincerely  hope  we  have  your  support 
regarding  this  urgent  matter  as  It  affects  an 
intricate  part  of   the  education  of  children 
m  Bexar  County.  San  Antonio,  Tex. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Ralph  H.  Jones, 
Superintendent,  Fort  Sam  Houston  In- 
dependent   School   District.   Son    An- 
tonio, Tex. 

Claude  A.  Hearn  Jr.. 
SuperintenderU,     Randolph     Air     Force 
Base     Independent     School     District, 
Randolph  Air  Force  Base,  Tex. 
C.  R.  Willingham. 
Superintendent,     Lackland     Air     Force 
Base     Independent     School     District, 
Lackland  Air  Force  Base,   Tex. 


County  Judges  and  Commission- 
ers Association  of  Texas, 
Gladewater.  Tex.,  February  26,  1968. 
Senator  Ralph  Yarborouch, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C: 

Please  restore  $91  million  to  impacted  area 
program.  School  districts  in  Texas  need  this 

Bill  Owens,  Presidtnf . 
San   Felipe   Independent   School 
District, 

Del  Rio,  Tex.,  March  4. 1968. 
Senator  Ralph  Yarborouch, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Hon.  Senator  Ralph  Yarborouch:  We  urge 
your  immediate  attention  and  support  to 
House  bill  15399.  Urgent  supplement  bill 
1968,  pertaining  Federal  Impact  bill.  Above 
bill  considered  vital  this  area. 
Sincerely, 

Homer  C.  Sioala. 

Superintendent. 

Gatesville  Public  Schools, 
Gatesville.  Tex..  March  4.  1968. 
Senator  Ralph  YARBOaoucH, 
Washington,  DC: 

If  schools  in  Impact  areas  ever  needed  help 
It  Is  now.  Unless  a  supplementary  bill  to 
P.L.  874  Is  passed  the  Impact  area  funds  will 
be  reduced  20  percent  for  this  year.  Budg- 
ets have  been  made,  and  with  this  reduction 
many  schools  cannot  overcome  this  shortage. 
This  is  not  Federal  aid  as  such,  but  we  be- 
lieve an  obligation.  The  greater  percent  of 
federally  connected  people  are  not  local  tax- 
payers but  Impact  schools  are  obligated  to 
furnish  buildings,  the  teachers,  and  other  ex- 
penses, of  their  education.  The  tax  base  in 
many  districts  is  not  enough  to  justify  local 
tax  increases  to  take  care  adequately  of  fed- 
erally connected  children.  We  believe  this  Is 
sound  legislation.  If  Congress  Intends  to 
phase  out  the  program,  a  two-year  notice 
would  help  us  try  to  make  local  adjustments. 
This  communication  Is  not  meant  to  add 
worries  to  your  great  responsibilities  In  Con- 
gress but  is  meant  to  present  some  facts. 
Thank  you  for  yovir  good  work  in  Con- 
gress and  your  consideration. 

L.  C.  McKamie. 
Superintendent. 


Glen  Rose  Indepfndent 

School  District. 
Glen  Rose,  Tex.,  February  20. 1968. 
Hon.  Ralph  Yarborouch, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Wa.%hington,  D.C: 

We  urge  you  to  support  supplemental  ap- 
propriation to  pay  m  full  impacted  area 
claims  under  Public  Law  874  and  to  contact 
Appropriation  Committee  asking  inclusion 
of  such  funds  In  present  educational  appro- 
priation. 

The  School  Board. 


Iowa  Park  lNDErENCT;NT 

School  District. 
Iowa  Park.  Tex.,  February  20, 1968. 
Senator  Ralph  Yarborouch. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C: 

Strongly  urge  your  Immediate  attention  In 
the  matter  of  full  funding  of  impa-jt  area 

funds. 

Farris  No  well. 

Superintendent. 

Scherz-Cibolo-Universal  City. 

iridependent  school  district, 
San  Antonio.  Tex.,  February  21, 1968. 
Senator  Ralph  Yarborouch, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Need  your  continued  support  to  include  ap- 
propriation   for    Impacted    area    In    pending 


legislation    for   supplemental   appropriation. 
Cannot  meet  budget  virtthout  It.  We  appre- 
ciate your  cooperation  and  support. 
Sincerely  yours. 

William  Malish, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Ysleta  Independent  School  District, 

El  Paso,  Tex,  February  20, 1968. 
Hon.  Ralph  Yarborouch, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC: 

Hope  that  you  may  be  able  to  add  supple- 
ment for  impact  area  schools  when  bill 
reaches  Senate  this  week.  Otherwise  we  ex- 
pect at  least  20  percent  loss  on  our  874  funds. 

J.  M.  Hank, 
Superintendent. 

Bic  Spring  School  District. 
Big  Spring,  Tex.,  February  29.  1968. 
Senator  Ralph  Yarborouch, 
Senate  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Tlie  members  of  the   board  of  education 
of  the  Big  Spring  School  District  share  with 
me  a  real  concern  that  Insufficient  appropria- 
tion of  funds  for  full  payment  of  Public  Law 
874  funds  will  reduce  our  receipts  to  the  ex- 
tent that  will  have  a  deficit  budget.   As   a 
result  we  understand  that  Senator  Fulbrtght 
has  introduced  an  amendment  to  H.R.  15399 
urgent  supplemental  bill  1968  that  would  add 
91   million  for  payments  under  Public  Law 
874.  They  have  Instructed  me  to  wire   you 
over  their  names  urging  your  favorable  ef- 
forts   in    providing    this    necessary    supple- 
mental appropriation. 
Sincerely, 
S.     M.     Anderson,     superintendent     of 
schools;  Joe  A.  Moss,  president;   Mary 
Joe  Cowper;  Jack  Alexander;  Dr.  Carl 
Marcum;  Grant  Boardman;  Jerry  Cur- 
rle;  Roy  Watklns. 

Bexar  County  School 

Superintendents. 
San  Antonio,  Tex..  March  5.  7968. 
Senator  Ralph  W  Yarborouch, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Wa.^hington.  D.C: 

Thank  vou  for  your  cooperation  and  tire- 
less efforts  m  behalf  of  funds  for  Impacted 
school  districts.  We  understand  that  there  is 
administrative  opposition  to  Senator  J.  Wil- 
liam Pulbrlghfs  emergency  supplemental 
spending  bill  which  would  restore  the  S91 
million  sliced  from  our  current  entitlements 
under  PL.  874.  All  Bexar  County  superin- 
tendents were  present  at  an  emergency 
meeting  this  morning.  They  authorize  me  to 
convey  their  sincere  appreciation  for  your 
support  and  urge  you  to  keep  your  fellow 
legislators  aware  of  the  serious  effect  any 
oppo-^ition  to  the  Fulbright  amendment 
would  have  upon  further  maintenance  and 
operation  of  school  districts  who  have  the 
burden    of    educating    federally    connected 

ttudents. 

Clyde  E.  Smith. 

Chairman. 


Bradford  PTA. 
Wichita  Falls,  Tex..  March  6.  1968. 
Senator  Ralph  Yarborouch, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC: 

Support  appropriations  to  fully  fund  p.l. 
815  and  874  commitments  In  order  that  US. 
Office  of  Education  may  release  funds  for 
tentative  reservations  which  :irc  n'j-x  being 
deferred.  It  is  Imperative  that  our  school 
district  have  this  commitment  In  order  to 
proceed  with  building  program.  Piea.'-e  .tavi.-e 
me  of  what  action  Is  taken  on  this  matter. 
Mrs.  Donald  Stafforo. 

p,  rr:dcnt. 
t Representing  200  member.":) . 
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Alamo  Hziohts  Schoou 
San  Antonio.  Tex  .  March  6.  1968. 
Senator  Ralph  W  Yabbo«ovch. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC  : 

WUh  to  express  appreciation  for  your  sup- 
port of  supplementary  appropriation  for  PX 
874  for  federally  Impacted  schools  Will  watch 
with  interest  the  outcome  of  this  legislation 
ViaciLD  CuRRiN. 

Superintendent. 


Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Texas  was  present  at  the  meeting 
of  the  committee  when  this  amendment 
was  agreed  to.  He  was  one  of  the  strong- 
est advocates  of  and  one  of  the  real 
leaders  in  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment. ,     „ 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama.  I  have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  serving  with  him  also  on  the  full 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
as  well  as  on  the  Education  Subcommit- 
tee of  that  committee.  The  Senator  from 
Alabama  has  given  careful  attention  and 
great  effort  to  the  passage  of  laws  to 
strengthen  the  educational  system  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  focus  for  just 
a  moment  on  one  other  aspect  of  the 
pending  measure  that  I  think  is  of  ut- 
most importance,  especially  to  our  great 
urban  centers.  I  refer  to  the  emergency 
supplemental  appropriation  for  summer 
programs. 

On  February  21,  1968.  I  teamed  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
jAViTsl  and  19  other  Senators  in  a  bi- 
partisan effort  to  make  $150  million 
available  for  summer  programs  in  the 
ghettos  and  barrios  of  this  Nation.  Our 
bill.  S.  3013.  was  considered  by  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  as  an  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  15399. 

In  legislation  passed  since  1961  under 
the  concerned  leadership  of  Presidents 
John  P.  Kennedy  and  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son, we  have  worked  to  develop  a  na- 
tional commitment  to  the  poor  of  Ameri- 
ca. I  introduced  and  I  have  fought  for 
this  supplemental  appropriation  because 
it  represents  a  reaffirmation  of  that  na- 
tional commitment. 

Americans  are  not  blind  to  poverty  nor 
are  they  indifferent  to  suffering.  Amer- 
icans are  a  compassionate  people,  and 
this  appropriation  is  a  demonstration  of 
their  concern  and  their  willingness  to 
extend  hope  to  those  who  otherwise  de- 
spair. 

An  indication  of  the  need  for  this  sup- 
plemental appropriation  is  the  wide- 
spread support  that  it  has  attracted  from 
the  mayors  of  America— those  dedicated 
men  on  the  local  scene  who  daily  live 
with  and  attempt  to  cope  with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  poor. 

In  addition  to  considerable  corre- 
spondence from  other  concerned  citizens, 
several  mayors  have  telegramed  to  me 
their  support  for  the  bill  that  I  Intro- 
duced with  Senator  Javits,  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  I  will  ask  that 
those  telegrams  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
After  receiving  full  testimony  and 
after  giving  this  appropriation  careful 
corisideration,  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  recommended  to  the  Senate 


that.  In  the  language  of  the  committee 
report  accompanying  H.R.  15399: 

An  additional  •75  million  It  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  section  103  of  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962.  aa 
.amended.  Is  to  be  used  for  summer  "Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  type"  programs. 

As  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  I  fought  for  the  full  $150 
million.  25  percent  of  which  was  to  fund 
such  Important  and  productive  programs 
as  Headstart  and  Job  Corps.  I  am  dis- 
appointed that  the  full  amount  was  not 
approved,  and  I  am  especially  disap- 
pointed that  none  of  the  money  will  be 
available  to  such  proven  pros  rams  as 
Headstart  and  Job  Corps.  Nonetheless,  I 
am  pleased  that  at  least  $75  million  was 
recommended,  and  I  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  see  fit  today  to  approve  that 
amount. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  worked  hard  to 
obtain  the  additional  funds  provided  in 
HR.  15399.  and  I  endorse  the  spirit  of 
that  measure.  I  .shall  vote  for  this  urgent 
supplemental  appropriation,  and  I  hope 
that  all  of  my  colleagues  will  do  likewise. 
In  order  that  my  colleagues  may  have 
an  indication  of  the  support  that  my 
amendment  for  supplemental  summer 
funding  has  received.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  telegrams  sent  to  me 
by  Mayor  James  Tate  of  Philadelphia, 
Pa.:  Mayor  Richard  H.  Marriott  of  Sac- 
ramento. Calif.:  Mayor  Jerome  P.  Cava- 
nagh  of  Detroit.  Mich.:  Mayor  J.  D. 
Braman  of  Seattle.  Wash.:  Mayor  Henry 
W.  Maier  of  Milwaukee.  Wis.;  Mayor 
Prank  Curran  of  San  Diego.  Calif.: 
Mayor  William  J.  Ensign  of  Toledo. 
Ohio:  Mayor  Thomas  R.  Byrne  of  St. 
Paul.  Minn.:  and  Mayor  Hugh  J.  Addonl- 
zio  of  Newark.  N.J..  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  tele- 
grams were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

National  Leagttc  or  Cities. 

February  21.  1968. 
Hon.  Ralph  Tarborouch, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C  : 

As  president  of  the  National  League  of 
Cities.  I  express  the  strong  support  of  our 
membership  for  your  bill.  S.  301  to  provide 
*150  million  for  summer  and  vital  year- 
round  OEO  programs.  These  funds  are  es- 
sential to  the  operation  of  Important  sum- 
mer programs  in  all  our  cities.  Without  this 
Federal  help,  our  efforts  will  be  seriously 
curtailed.  The  funds  provided  last  year 
through  your  assistance  were  Instrumental 
In  helping  employ  thousands  of  youths  .ind 
provide  recreational  activities  for  thousands 
more.  We  must  have  at  least  this  8150  mil- 
lion again  this  summer. 

James  H.  J.  Tate. 
President,  Mayor  of  Philadelphia. 


Sacramento.  Calif.. 

February  23,  1968. 
Senator  Ralph  Yarborough, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C  : 

BUI  providing  $150  million  for  summer 
OEO  work  programs  (bill  S.  3013).  Please  be 
advised  city  of  Sacramento  supports  said  leg- 
islative action. 

Richard  H.  Marriott. 

.Mayor. 


Detroit.  Mich.. 
February  21.  1968. 
Senator  Ralph  Yarborodgh. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC: 

I  have  wired  tJ.S.  Senators  Hart  and  Grlffln 
urging  them  to  vote  for  the  H50  million  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill  for  anUpoverty 
and  Jobs  programs. 

Jerome  P.  Cavanaoh. 

Mayor. 

Seattle.  Wash.. 
February  23,  1968. 
Hon.  Ralph  W    Yarborodgh, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

Just  received  telegram  from  NLC  regarding 
your  S.  3013.  Please  add  Seattle  to  those 
endorsing  thU  badly  needed  funding  for 
summer  OEO  program. 

Mayor  J.  D.  Braman. 

Milwaukee.  Wis.. 
February  23,  1968. 
Senator  Ralph  Yarborouoh. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC: 

Milwaukee  believes  that  a  youth  oppor- 
tunity program  Is  of  great  Importance  for 
its  young  people  and  our  city.  The  Governor, 
the  county  executive  and  I  have  Jointly  ap- 
pointed a  1968  youth  opportunity  board 
which  is  working  to  develop  a  summer  pro- 
gram for  Milwaukee  youth.  The  program 
badly  needs  Federal  funds  as  provided  In 
S.  3013.  As  a  mayor  who  Is  greatly  concerned 
for  youth  opportunities  In  this  city  I  whole- 
heartedly support  the  effort  to  obtain  Fed- 
eral funding  of  summer  OEO  programs. 
Henry  W.  Maier. 

Moyor. 

San  Diego.  Calif.. 

February  23.1968. 
Senator    Ralph    Yarborottgh    and    Senator 

Jacob  Javits. 
Senate  Building. 
Washington.  DC 

The  city  of  San  Diego  strongly  supports 
your  legislation  providing  $150  million  dol- 
lars for  summer  OEO  program.  As  Mayor  of 
the  city  of  San  Diego  I  am  very  close  to 
problems  and  commend  you  and  cosponsors 
with  personal  urging  for  passage. 

Prank  Citrran. 

Toledo.  Ohio. 
February  23. 1968. 
Senator  Ralph  Yarborough, 
Washington.  DC 

Urgently  request  your  support  for  supple- 
mental appropriation  regarding  summer  an- 
tlpoverty  and  Job  program  efforts.  Our  city 
needs  this  help  badly.  Request  you  support 
efforts  to  attach  bill  S.  3013  to  supplemental 
appropriations  bill  passed  this  week  by  the 

House. 

William  J.  Ensign. 

Mayor. 

» 

St.  Paul.  Minn.. 
February  23,  1968. 
Senator  Ralph  W.  YARBORoroH. 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Our    city    summer    projects    need    help. 
Strongly  urge  passage  summer  OEO  programs 
and  supplemental  appropriations  S.  3013. 
Thomas  R.  Btrne. 

Mayor. 

Newark.  N.J.. 

March  8, 1968. 
Hon.  Ralph  W.  Yarborough, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC 

This  Is  to  Inform  you  of  my  support  for 
your  summer  funds  bill.  1  have  communl- 
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cated  with  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  the 
New  Jersey  congreeslonal  delegation,  and 
Senator  Carl  Hayden.  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee,  urging  their 
support.  If  this  bill  U  not  passed  it  will  mean 
that  our  summer  neighborhood  youth  corps 
will  be  cut  from  la.'a  stiininers  2.200  young- 
sters to  I.COO  this  year.  This  would  be  a 
great  tragedy  for  Newark  as  well  as  the  other 
large  cities  In  the  Nation. 

Hugh  J.  Addonizio. 

Mayor. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment,  and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  Ije  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  IMr.  Clark] 
proposes  an  amendment  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  chapter  I  inssrt 
t:»e  following: 

"ExEcunvE  Office  of  the  President 
"office  of  economic  opportunity  head.start 

PROGRAM 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  expenses 
necessary  to  carry  out  Headstart  programs 
provided  lor  by  law  pursuant  to  section  222 
(ail  I)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964.  $25,000,000." 
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Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  coesponsored  by  the  Sena- 
tors from  New  York  1  Mr.  Javits  and  Mr. 
Kennedy].  In  order  to  bring  enough 
Senators  to  the  floor  to  obtain  the  yeas 
and  nays.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending 
amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  pend- 
ing amendment  would  add  to  the  pend- 
ing supplemental  appropriation  bill  $25 
million  for  the  Headstart  program.  It 
would  thus  bring  the  appropriation  for 
the  Headstart  program  up  to  the 
amount  of  the  President's  budget  re- 
quest of  S352  million. 

As  Senators  know,  the  Headstart  pro- 
gram is  part  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act.  and  the  failure  to  appro- 
priate the  full  amount  requested  by  the 
President  will  have  very  serious  and 
adverse  effects  on  Headstart. 

Until  the  first  of  this  year.  Headstart 
was  operating  at  a  program  level  of  $352 
million.  However,  its  budget  for  fiscal 
1968  was  cut  $25  million  to  a  total  of 
S327  million  as  a  result  of  the  regular 
appropriation  for  OEO  and  administra- 
tion fund  allocations  to  job  programs. 
Senators  will  recall  that  the  regular  ap- 
propriation was  not  passed  until  very 
late  last  year,  shortly  before  Congress 
adjourned. 

Prior  to  that  cut,  as  I  have  stated,  the 
program  was  operating  at  the  level  in- 
cluded in  the  President's  budget  of  $352 
million. 


When  we  knock  $25  million  out  of  the 
Headstart  program,  we  do  a  lot  more 
than  merely  make  a  money  cut.  It  means 
that  13.000  children  in  the  age  groups 
of  4,  5,  and  6  years  old  all  across  the 
coimtry  who  could,  and  probably  did  in 
many    instances,    attend    a    Headstart 
program  last  year  can  no  longer  partici- 
pate. They  are  to  be  sent  back  to  their 
poverty-stricken  homes  with  no  oppor- 
tunity for  the  training  program  so  es- 
sential to  enable  them  to  hold  up  their 
end  when  they  move  into  the  first  srade 
of  public  or  private  school.  It  also  means 
that  2.500  Headstart  teachers  have  to  be 
dismissed  from  their  jobs,  most  of  them 
from  poor  families  themselves.  It  means 
that  countless  mothers  and  fathers  of 
Headstart  children  who  were  relying  on 
the  Headstart  program  to  provide  day 
care  for  their  children  may  well  have 
to  quit  their  jobs  and  go  home  to  take 
care  of  the  little  ones  who  will  be  thrown 
out  on  the  street. 

In  some  communities,  the  Headstart 
cutbacks  are  more  severe  than  the  $25 
million  cutback  imposed  by  the  commit- 
tee would  indicate. 

In  Mississippi.  6.000  to  7,000  Headstart 
children  in  what  are  known  as  the  MAP 
and  CDGM  Headstart  pro?ram,s  may  no 
longer  be  able  to  participate. 

In  Atlanta,  Ga.,  the  cutback  has  been 
25  percent  of  the  funded  program. 
In  New  York  City  it  is  14  percent. 
Other  large  programs  are  faced  with 
similar  cutbacks. 

I  hope  that  the  pending  amendment, 
which  does  no  more  than  permit  the 
Headstart  program  to  be  funded  at  the 
same  level  as  last  year,  will  be  agreed  to 
by  the  Senate,  thus  preventing,  to  my 
way  of  thinking,  the  cruel  injustices 
which  this  $25  million  cutback  will  re- 
quire. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  was  in 
attendance  at  the  hearings  and  at  the 
markup   of   the    pending   measure   last 

We  had  two  amendments  pending.  One 
was  submitted  by  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  IMr.  ByrdI.  Another  amend- 
ment was  cosponsored  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Brooke], 
I  believe  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Yarborough]  ,  and  other  Senators,  in  the 
amount  of  $150  million. 

I  was  under  the  impression,  and  per- 
haps the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  can  correct  me,  that  in  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment  providing  for 
$75  million— the  third  amendment- 
there  was  an  understanding  that  $25 
million  of  the  $75  million  would  be  ear- 
marked for  Headstart.  Perhaps  the  ques- 
tion should  really  be  addressed  to  the 
chairman  rather  than  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  can  make  a  preliminary- 
answer,  and  then  I  would  be  delighted 
to  hear  from  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  committee  re- 
port  


Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  .see  there  is  not. 
Mr.  CLARK.  There  is  nothing,  so  far 
as  I  know,  in  terms  of  an  agreement,  and 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  will  enlighten 
us. 

The  way  the  bill  reads,  may  I  .say  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado,  the  entire 
$75  million  goes  to  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  and  to  the  Department  of 
Labor,  whereas  the  Headstart  program  is 
run  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  This  is  true,  but  there 
was  some  conversation  there  that  cither 
confused  rne  or  left  me  in  doubt  about 
what  is  actually  happening.  I  should 
like  to  find  out. 

Mr.  CLARK.  They  may  not  be  author- 
ized to  l!  ansfer  from  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment to  the  OEO  mone:  wliich  is  appro- 
priated to  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Tiaining  Act.  But  perhaps  the  Sen- 
ator Irom  Alabama  may  want  to  en- 
lichtcn  us. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  find,  may  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  that  Sen- 
ator Javits  lost  this  particular  amend- 
ment for  $25  million  lor  Headstart  by  a 
vote  of  13  to  8. 
Ml.  CLARK.  YcK. 

Mr.    ALLOTT.    Pcr.sonally.    I    wish    it 
were  possible  to  take  the  $25  million  out 
of  the  $75  million  and  put  it  into  Head- 
start.   I   believe   that   much   better   use 
would  be  made  of  it  there  than  would 
be  made  of  it  in  the  manpower  tiaining 
program. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  unless  the 
Senator    from    Alabama    desires    to    be 
heard.  I  was  going  to  suggest  the  absence 
of    a    quorum,    so    that    m:'   cosponsors 
could  come  to  the  Chamber. 
I  .suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGs  in  the  chair) .  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  action 
of  the  committee  with  respect  to  one 
item.  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  the  chairman  and  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  for  accepting  my 
amendment  to  provide  additional  funds 
for  local  school  districts  eligible  for  Fed- 
eral assistance  imder  Public  Law  81-874. 
These  fimds  are  needed  by  school  dis- 
tricts all  over  the  coimtry,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  table  summarizing  the 
amounts  to  which  each  of  the  States  is 
entitled.  I  also  ask  vmanlmous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  table 
showing  the  entitlement  of  each  of  the 
school  districts  in  Arkansas  which  will 
receive  benefits  under  my  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Siatt  or  ttfnloty 


196*  appfopriation     19U  wtrtlwMirt  DiHwmm 


Slata  or  territory 


19U  appropriilion     I9U  tnlMIOMMt  OMwwct 


(]M.  390. 000 


Ala  bam  J. 

AUska 

Ariiona 

Calitoinia 

CdOfarto 

Connectwi 

Delaware 

Dntrict  ol 

Florida 

Goo'tia  . 

Hawaii 

IcJito 

lllinoit 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentuckir 

Louisiana 

Main* 


S.9SS.406 
9.762.046 
6.  2«5,  722 
1.9U.K0 
60. 978. 019 
10. 290. 723 
2.616.498 
2.  350. 131 
4.618.402 
I2.953.7n 
12.330.066 
6.8&7, 193 
2.418.106 
9.963.678 
3. 039. 259 
1.787.388 
6.  196. 140 
6.040.371 
3.001.338 
2.661.479 


Maryland   ■:".:::: }«.'«.2» 

M-hiMn             1.-  .9«l«3 

Mmnasota           '•!?!•  H? 

Missouri  ..   .   ^-Sl-SS 

Montana  3.221.800 


S4«,3».000 

10.888.075 

12.172.490 

7.837,792 

2.435.933 

76.034.711 

12.831,706 

3. 262. 564 

2.671.001 

5.758.437 

16,030.492 

14.496.199 

8. 550. 371 

3. 015. 185 

12.448.848 

3.789.713 

2. 228.  730 

7.726.091 

6.413.502 

3.713.288 

3.318.651 

23.377.258 

12.812.595 

6.211,685 

2. 127. 460 

3.089.914 

6. 510. 176 

4,a2(.065 


SM.  965.100 

1.932.669 

2.410,444 

1,552.070 

482.373 

15. 056. 692 

2.540.985 

646.066 

320.870 

1. 140. 035 

3.076.705 

2.166.113 

1.693.178 

597. 079 

2.465.170 

750.454 

441.342 

1.529.951 

373. 131 

711.950 

657. 172 

4.630.974 

2.400.372 

1.230.062 

421.288 

611.877 

1.289.171 

717.255 


Nebraska W. 

Nevada  <• 

New  HampsJtirt.  '• 

New  Jersey -  '• 

Nmr  MciKO         ;■ 

New  York     , <'• 

North  Carolina '. 

North  Dakota £■ 

OhK)       ;■ 

Oklahoma..     .     •• 

OreKOn                '■ 

Pennsylvania  7. 

Rhode  Island   2. 

South  Carolina f. 

South  Dakota 3. 

TennessM *■ 

leias      20. 

Utah         * 

Vtrmont 

Viriinia fj- 

Washingloa »<>. 

WtstViriinia 

Wisconsin }• 

Wyemini }• 

Guam      '• 

Puerto  Rim      5. 

Virgin  Islands  

Wake  Island  


802.700 
719.033 
8S9.828 
904.435 
912.906 
055.954 
344.737 
359. 730 
660,120 
932.441 
945.923 
313.773 
638.017 
682.898 
446.992 
315.534 
904.631 
505.686 
122.508 
455.189 
549.718 
465. 327 
669.789 
304.017 
307. 307 
429.002 
104.419 
223.610 


14.741.663 

3.390.417 

2.319.057 

9. 856. 198 

9.866.761 

26. 039. 763 

10.516  563 

2. 942, 395 

12.045.397 

11.138.039 

2.419.913 

9.018.024 

3,289.396 

8.041.698 

4.296.706 

6.129.278 

26.066.402 

X  618. 230 

152.758 

29.794.811 

13.154.654 

580.226 

2.082.093 

1.626.005 

1.630.107 

5.465.710 

130.202 

223.610 


$938,963 

671.384 

459. 229 

1.951.763 

1.953.855 

4.983.809 

1.171.826 

582.665 

2.385.277 

2.205.598 

473.990 

1.704.251 

651.379 

1.258.800 

849.714 

1.213.744 

5.161.771 

1.112,544 

30.250 

5. 339. 322 

2.604,936 

114.899 

412.304 

321.988 

322.800 

36.708 

25,783 


nam*  ol  «ctai><  dntrict 


1967^ 
•ntitloffltnt 


50  percent         30  percent 
(1st  payment)  (Tinal  payment) 


Arkadelphia  . .   -- 

Alius  Oenmngi : 

Ashdown  — 

Beebe 

Bi>niarck  .... 

Biylheville  > 

Cabot 
Charleston. 
Coal  Hill 
CooAay   . 

County  Lin*- 

Dai^ljnelle 
Oe  Queen.  . . 

Oe  *.tti. 

Ooliarway 

Dover  '  

Dumas 

Fayetteviile ' 

Fort  Smith 

Fouke 

Gillett 

Gillham 

Gosneil 

Greenbrier 

Greenwood  ' 

HaiHor-l 

Heoer  S(Hin(»    . 

HoialK)  - 


3.  OK 

3.8MI 

6.138 

9.847 

65.  745 

34.786 

4.348 

3.325 

23.658 

2.557 

S.I27 

•.SB 

13. 2« 

54.353 

3.454 

3.069 

23.225 

88.244 

12.533 

3.454 

2.059 

284. 427 

3.708 

27.422 

I.SM 

S.3» 

2.9lt 


$11,829 

1.548 
1.945 
3.069 
4.923 

32.872 

17.393 
2.174 
1.662 

11.829 
1.278 
2.813 
2.261 
6.647 

27. 176 
1.727 
1.534 

11.612 

U.  122 
6.266 
1.727 
1.029 

142.213 

1.854 

13.711 

7t7 

2.67* 

1.470 


928 

1.167 

1.841 

2.954 

19. 723 

10.435 

1,304 

997 

7.097 

767 

1.688 

1.956 

3.988 

16.305 

1.036 

920 

6.967 

26.473 

3,759 

1,036 

617 

85. 328 

1.112 

8.226 

410 

1.607 

882 


Balance  ol 

entitlement 

(not  to  be 

funded) 

Km 

620 

778 

1.228 

1.970 

13.150 

6.958 

870 

666 
4.733 

512 

1.126 

1.305 

2.660 

10. 872 

691 

615 
4.646 
17.649 
2.508 

691 

413 
56.886 

742 
5.485 

307 
1.073 

589 


Name  at  school  district 


1967^8 
entitlement 


Balance  ol 
50  percent         30  percent        entitlement 
(1st  payment)  (final  payment)     (not  to  be 
funded) 


Jtflarson  County  t.  Jl.790 

Lake  Hamilton  1 3.378 

Lavaca             3.>97 

LittleRock     ^•121 

Lockesburi *.604 

••anshetd  5.115 

Mineral  Springi ,iS, 

Morrilton       M.067 

Muifieesboro ,,:  1:1 

North  Little  Rock '*:•??? 

Oiark-              15-6" 

Pans     .,iiil 

PineBluK                1220C^ 

Plum  Bavou  Tucker  «-i-.?7 

Pulaski  County  SoMUl ,'Jfi 

S^jr     ::::::::::::::::::  s:*" 

RusMllvilte'    ~ -  23.831 

sHrlSei    ii.o?fi 

Sheridan         10,614 

TSirhan.     - 201.548 

VanBurtn  Ij.Jg 

Vitonia            5.499 

Watson  Chapel *l-l}^ 

White  Hall         «.??* 

Waodlawnr      '•'34 

Total 2,565.932 


]895 

1.689 

1.598 

110.350 

2.302 

2.557 

2.046 

7.033 

2.365 

83. 512 

8.312 

2.366 

61.003 

2.302 

452.  730 

1.278 

2.685 

11.915 

5.538 

5.307 

100.774 

6.394 

2.749 

21.357 

21.997 

767 


5573 

1.013 

959 

66.210 
1.381 
1.534 
1.227 
4.220 
1.419 

50.107 
4.987 
1.419 

36.602 
1.381 
271.638 
767 
1.611 
7,149 
3.322 
3.184 

60.464 
3.836 
1.649 

12.814 

13.198 
460 


t322 

676 

640 

44.141 

921 

1.024 

819 

2.814 

947 

33. 405 

3.326 

947 

24. 402 

921 

181.093 

512 

1.075 

4.767 

2.216 

2.123 

40. 310 

2.559 

1.101 

8.544 

8.799 

307 


1.282.951 


769.794 


513. 187 


Estimate  based  upon  1966  67  application  (1967  68  application  has  not  bttn  rKoived) 


:  Estimate  based  upon  1967-68  application. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve this  is  about  as  near  as  one  can 
get  to  a  real  commitment  on  the  part 
of  the  Federal  Government.  These  im- 
pacted school  districts  have  arisen  as  a 
result  of  the  activities  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  various  States,  es- 
peciallv  where  large  defense  Installations 
have  been  created:  also  where  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  taken  land  off  the 
tax  books,  and  so  forth,  which  has  cre- 
ated great  difBcLilties  for  school  districts. 

I  point  out  that  my  State  is  one  of 
the  smallest  beneficiaries;  nevertheless, 
the  amount  is  very  Important.  Under  this 
bill.  Arkansas  would  only  get  $482,373, 
but  this  is  very  important  to  the  State, 
because  these  school  districts,  relying 
upon  the  contributions  which  have  been 
made  to  them  for  several  years,  have 
made  their  plans.  Based  upon  that,  they 
have  taken  care  of  the  children  as  cir- 
cumstances have  arisen,  particularly  in 
the  case  of  the  Federal  installations. 

I  believe  it  is  most  disastrous  to  the 
school  districts  to  cut  off  this  amount 
In  the  middle  of  the  year,  even  though 
in  the  case  of  the  State  of  Arkansas  the 
smallest  amount  is  involved.   In  some 


States  the  amount  is  much  larger.  The 
State  of  Alaska,  for  example,  has  $2,400.- 
000.  and  in  the  case  of  California,  it  nms 
up  to  $15  miUion,  which  I  believe  is  the 
largest  amoimt. 

As  I  have  stated,  I  regret  this  action. 
With  respect  to  my  State,  the  amoimt  is 
one  of  the  smallest,  but  that  does  not. 
mean  it  is  not  important.  Because  the 
school  districts  are  in  such  difficult  and 
straitened  circumstances.  I  believe  the 
committee  was  entirely  right,  and  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  accept  the  committee's 
recommendation.  I  believe  that  practi- 
cally every  State  has  some  of  these  funds. 
The  total  is  $90  million. 

I  do  hope  that  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate will  support  the  committee  in  this 
case.  I  must  say  that  when  we  see  the 
enormous  amoimts  being  spent  on  the 
war  and  on  various  other  activities,  it 
is  a  great  reflection  upon  eur  country 
to  teke  this  small  amount  away  from  the 
schools,  which  are  primarily  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  most  of  it.  I  believe,  applies  to  ele- 
mentary sch<x)ls.  I  have  not  made  that 
breakdown. 
If  we  are  going  to  cut  down  on  that 


type  of  activity,  there  really  is  not  much 
hope  for  the  future  of  this  coimtry,  in 
my  opinion.  I  believe  it  would  be  terrible 
to  disrupt  these  schools,  because  of  this 
small  amount  of  money,  in  the  middle 
of  their  school  year. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  fully 
endorse  everything  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  has  said.  I  wish  to  applaud  him 
for  introducing  the  amendment  restoring 
this  amount,  which  was  adopted  unani- 
mously as  I  recall. 

The  effects  would  have  been  disastrous 
perhaps  by  way  of  a  cutback  to  some  of 
the  States  involved,  in  any  event,  but  the 
Injury  was  compounded  by  the  fact  that 
they  had  made  all  of  their  plans  for  the 
1967-68  school  year  predicated  upon  full 
entitlement.  These  plans  were  necessarily 
made  before  the  school  year  started. 

As  I  recall,  it  was  not  until  December 
that  they  were  informed  that  these  very 
serious  slashes  were  to  be  put  into  effect 
and  for  the  local  commimities  and  school 
districts  there  was  simply  no  way  out. 

They  had  no  other  source  of  financing 
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at  that  time.  Whether  they  would  have 
had  other  sources  if  they  had  been  ad- 
vised in  July  I  cannot  say  because  this 
has  been  a  bargain,  as  it  were,  for  a  good 
many  years  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  State  government,  that 
when  Federal  impact  was  experienced  in 
a  given  school  area  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  make  certain  payments  in 
lieu  of  taxes  to  take  the  load  from  the 
local  people. 

Some  of  the  States,  as  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  has  observed,  are  being  hit  very 
heavily.  Tlie  Senator  was  correct  when 
he  said  that  Alaska  was  one  of  those 
States.  The  full  entitlement  for  Alaska 
would  have  been  $12,172,000.  As  the  mat- 
ter was  concluded,  after  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  worked  it  out  and  after 
House  Joint  Resolution  888  had  been  ap- 
proved, the  amount  was  $9,962,000,  ob- 
viously too  great  a  difference  to  arrange 
for  financing  in  the  middle  of  the  year.  I 
join  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  in  ex- 
pressing the  very  strong  hope  that  not 
only  will  the  Senate  approve  the  action 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  but 
also  that  the  full  siun  granted  by  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  following 
the  amendment  introduced  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas,  will  be  allowed  by 
the  conferees,  and  subsequently  by  the 
two  Houses,  because,  in  my  judgment,  it 
would  be  a«  act  of  bad  faith  and  no  less 
to  do  otherwise. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
It  is  not  only  an  act  of  bad  faith,  but  it 
also  is  very  unnecessary  in  any  case,  be- 
cause this  is  one  of  the  most  important 
and  valuable  activities  we  can  sponsor  in 
this  coimtry. 

I  appreciate  the  statement  of  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  brief  comment 
and  a  question? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  from  Arkansas  for 
pushing  this  along. 

In  our  area  we  found  our.selves  in  sub- 
stantial trouble  in  a  number  of  districts 
which  have  become  highly  impacted  be- 
cause of  the  buildup  for  the  war.  They 
were  not  in  a  position  to  handle  the  situa- 
tion by  increased  property  taxes,  and  the 
Federal  installations  were  so  big  they  did 
not  have  the  base  to  support  the  school. 
I  think  this  is  an  excellent  idea  and  I 
am  happy  to  eo  along  with  it. 

There  is  one  question  I  wish  to  ask.  It 
may  be  that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
is  not  the  person  to  whom  I  should  ad- 
dress the  question,  and  that  perhaps  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  would  be  the  one 
to  answer. 

I  wish  to  ask  about  the  Clark  amend- 
ment in  connection  with  the  Headstart 
program. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  know  about 
that. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield,  so  that  I  may  ask  a 
question  or  two  about  that  matter? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  HILL.  That  does  not  go  to  this 
problem  at  all.  That  is  a  separate  propo- 
sition. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 


was  going  to  offer  an  amendment  for  $25 
million  for  Headstart. 

Mr.  HILL.  He  has  offered  it. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Is  it  not  true  that 
Headstart  is  funded  lor  this  summer,  and 
that  the  cutoff  date  is  going  to  be  this 
fall  for  winter  programs  as  opposed  to 
this  summer? 

I  am  son-y  to  have  interrupted  in  this 
way,  but  I  wanted  to  get  that  informa- 
tion. ^, 

Mr.  HILL.  For  this  summer.  There  is 
$99  million  already  funded  and  appro- 
priated for  the  Headstart  program  for 
this  summer. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me?  I  think  I  can  en- 
lighten the  Senator  on  that  question. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  would  conclude  my 
remarks,  if  Senators  desire  to  discuss  an- 
other matter. 

I  hope  every  Senator  will  take  the 
trouble  to  look  at  what  is  involved  in 
this  amendment  that  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  and  I  were  talking  about.  New 
York,  of  course,  participates,  and  all 
States  participate.  I  think  it  would  be 
most  unfortunate  if  the  Senate  did  not 
support  the  committee  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I 
wish  to  commend  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  for  the  leadership 
that  he  has  provided  on  this  impacted 
education  money.  He  introduced  this 
amendment  in  the  Senate,  and  under  it 
this  money  has  been  added  to  the  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill  by  the 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

As  has  already  been  stated  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  today  there  was  a 
cut  in  the  entitlement  after  it  had  al- 
ready been  written  into  law.  This  was  a 
cut  of  18.8  percent,  which  affected 
school  districts  next  to  military  bases 
all  over  the  country.  Because  of  our  ex- 
panding Vietnam  buildup,  these  schoo. 
districts  have  had  a  steadUy  increasing 
enrollment  of  federally  connected  chil- 
dren. By  making  this  cut  of  18.8  percent, 
we  are  cutting  down  on  the  education  of 
the  children  of  the  men  sent  overseas. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  worthy  amend- 
ments I  have  seen  in  a  long  time.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  has  added  to  his 
great  career  in  the  Senate  as  a  proponent 
of  education.  Through  the  great  program 
of  Fulbright  scholarships,  which  is 
known  all  over  the  world,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas  has 
firmly  established  himself  as  an  educa- 
tion Senator. 

Mr  President,  this  is  another  contri- 
bution by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  support  his  proposal. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Senator 

deeply. 

I  yield  the  floor.  . 

Mr-  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
caU  attention  to  the  usurpation  of  power 
by  the  administration  that  belongs  solely 
in  the  Congress.  I  refer,  Mr.  President, 
to  the  power  to  tax. 

Article  I,  section  1,  of  the  Constitution, 
says: 

All  legislative  powers  herein  granted  shall 
be  vested  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 


Mr.  President,  it  does  not  say  that 
some  of  the  leRislative  power  shall  be 
vested  in  the  Congress— it  says  all.  The 
■separation  of  powers  is  perhaps  more 
important  in  the  fleld  of  taxation  and 
spending  than  in  any  area  of  government. 
Free  government  is  at  stake. 

If  the  executive  has  authority  to  im- 
pose taxes,  it  will  extend  that  authority 
to  raise  existing  taxes,  reduce  taxes,  or 
repeal  taxes.  It  is  elementary  that  the 
power  to  tax  belongs  in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  find  it  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  in  two  instances  the  executive 
branch  has  either  already  usurped  or  is 
about  to  usurp  tlie  power  to  tax. 

It  i.s  proposed  that  tax-free  revenue 
bonds  issued  by  States  and  their  sub- 
divisions for  industrial  expansion  become 
taxable  not  by  law  enacted  by  Congress, 
but  by  edict  of  the  Treasury  Department. 
Nothing  could  be  more  preposterous,  out- 
rageous, and  brazen.  Nothing  could  so 
lack  in  a  respect  for  lav;.  Mr.  President, 
at  a  time  when  street  mobs  take  the  law 
into  their  own  hands  and  at  a  time  when 
the  law  is  flouted  in  so  many  places  and 
at  a  time  when  a  few  members  of  hon- 
ored professions  take  the  law  in  their  own 
hands  by  asserting  the  doctrine  that  they 
can  pick  and  choose  what  laws  they  shall 
obey,  it  is  time  for  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  to  set  an  example 
and  proceed  according  to  the  law  and 
the  Constitution. 

The  question  is  not  •  Shall  these  tax- 
free  revenue  bonds  become  taxable?" 
Wise  and  good  men  disagree  on  that 
question.  The  matter  should  be  heard 
by  the  appropriate  committees  of  Con- 
gress. Everyone  should  have  his  say  and 
the  decision  should  be  made  by  the  Con- 
gress in  accord  with  the  Constitution. 

I  regard  Mr.  Henry  Fowler  as  an  hon- 
est man  and  a  man  of  integrity.  I  appeal 
to  him  to  rescind  this  proposed  action.  I 
appeal  to  him  to  take  a  stand  in  support 
of  the  Constitution,  which  we  have  all 
sworn  to  uphold,  and  not  force  interested 
parties  into  expensive  litigation  to  de- 
clare such  actions  null  and  void  in  our 
courts. 

The  second  usurpation  of  the  power 
to  tax  that  I  refer  to  relates  to  the  deci- 
sion of  some  months  ago  to  tax  publica- 
tions of  such  nonprofit  organizations  as 
the  Boy  Scouts,  trade  journals  like  the 
American  Medical  Association  Journal, 
and  other  similar  periodicals  because 
they  carry  advertising.  I  plead  not  for  a 
tax-exempt  status  for  these  publications 
because  the  publications  serve  a  public 
purpose,  although  that  is  very  true.  I 
say,  if  they  are  to  he  taxed,  let  it  be  done 
in  the  constitutional  way.  Again  I  re- 
mind the  Senate  that  the  Con.stitution 
declares  that  all  legislative  powers  are 
vested  in  the  Congress. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  im- 
position of  taxes  on  these  publications 
is  based  upon  a  .".tatute  pas.spd  in  1950. 
Such  reasoning  is  false.  The  most  reli- 
able evidence  and  the  Ijest  evidence  of 
the  intent  of  Congress  is  the  contempo- 
rary interpretation.  The  1950  act  was 
not  so  interpreted  when  it  was  passed, 
or  in  the  years  that  followed.  In  1954, 
the  Congress  reenacted  the  same  statute 
as  a  part  of  the  1954  Code.  No  one  could 
argue  that  in  1954  the  Congress  did  not 
intend  to  reenact  this  particular  statute 
as  it  was  then  interpreted.  The  inter- 
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pretatlon  at  that  time  was  that  these 
periodicals  of  the  type  to  which  I  have 
referred  were  not  taxable.  In  the  light 
of  the  1954  Code  there  Is  no  doubt  about 
the  Intent  of  Congress. 

For  the  Treasury  Department  to  come 
In  16,  17.  or  18  years  later  Is  not  only 
faulty  Interpretation  of  the  law.  but  it 
is  exercising  the  power  to  legislate.  If 
there  had  been  no  1954  Code  enacted, 
the  Treasury  would.  In  its  present  at- 
tempts, be  In  error  from  the  standpoint 
of  interpretation.  The  contemporary  in- 
terpretation at  the  time  of  enactment 
of  the  1950  law  had  the  benefit  of  what 
was  fresh  In  the  minds  of  legislators, 
staff  people,  committees,  and  the  Treas- 
ury itself.  If  the  Treasury  Is  right  in  its 
recent  action  In  Imposing  taxes  up>on 
these  publications,  it  has  either  as.sumed 
the  power  to  legislate  or  it  is  guilty  of 
laxness  for  not  collecting  the  tax  imme- 
diately upon  enactment  of  the  1950 
statute.  The  reenactment  of  the  section 
in  question  in  the  1954  Code,  however, 
removes  all  doubt.  No  reasonable  inter- 
pretation could  be  sugstested  other  than 
that  in  1954  Congress  intended  to  re- 
enact  the  1950  statute  as  it  was  then 
interpreted.  This  amounted  to  congres- 
sional action  providing  that  these  period- 
icals in  question  were  not  to  be  taxed. 
Any  action  on  the  part  of  the  Treasury  is 
legislative  and  should  be  rescinded  or 
declared  null  and  void  by  the  conits. 

Mr.  President.  I  appeal  to  the  Treas- 
ury Department  to  abandon  its  efforts 
to  legislate  in  these  two  instances,  and 
if  the  Treasury  Department  declines  to 
do  so,  then  I  urge  the  Congress  to  act 
and  act  swiftly.  Our  Constitution  should 
not  be  flouted. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  The  pending  amendment 
was  raised  in  committee  and  was  voted  on 
there,  and  voted  down.  There  were  two 
items  before  the  committee,  which  dealt 
with  the  general  area  of  problems  In  the 
cities.  One  iteni  was  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
YarboroughI  and  myself  which,  with 
the  very  kind  intercession  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  ByrdI  who  took 
on  the  laboring  oar  in  the  committee,  we 
worked  out  for  summer  jobs.  Certainly,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  $75  million  was  as 
much  a  bulls  eye  in  this  problem  as  one 
could  find  It  is  the  same  figure  we  had 
last  year,  and  which  did  so  much  In  many 
cities  mcluding  manj'  of  the  cities  of  New 
York  State.  In  my  view  it  was  the  princi- 
pal factor  which  gave  us  a  reasonable 
chance  of  preserving  order,  and  holding 
down  the  forces  of  civil  disobedience,  dis- 
ruption, and  riot. 

When  we  see  the  rates  of  unemploy- 
ment and  underemployment  in  ghetto 
areas,  we  realize  how  critically  Important 
is  this  amount  of  money,  although  in 
relation  to  the  budget  it  is  not  large.  This 
is  a  very  sharp  arrow  pointed  at  a  very 
special  target. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  the  Headstart  pro- 
gram is  also  very  deserving  and  I  shall 
describe  why  In  a  moment,  t>ecause  I 
handled  it  in  committee  and  went  into 
it  very  thoroughly. 

The  difficulty  was— and  I  explained  this 
to  my  colleagues — It  was  my  feeling  that 
$75  million  was  Just  about  what  the  com- 
mittee would  do  In  this  general  area.  I 


also  was  very  much  helped  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd], 
and  we  felt  that  the  general  feeling  was 
that  the  highest  priority  was  the  summer 
job  program. 

Thus,  most  reluctantly,  I  had  to  be 
content  with  that.  I  think  that  the  com- 
mittee acted  very  sensibly  and  very 
much  in  the  public  Interest  in  allowing 
It. 

I  can  understand  my  colleague  mak- 
ing this  motion.  I  agree  with  him  and 
I  shall  support  him  as,  indeed,  I  have 
joined  him  in  proposing  It.  I  believe  it 
is  fully  within  the  wisdom  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  grant  the  $25  million.  I  urge  the 
Senate  very  much — notwithstanding 
what  I  have  just  recited  about  the  his- 
tory of  the  committee— to  grant  it.  I 
think  It  is  extremely  important  and  ex- 
tremely worthwhile  and  will  pay  an 
enormous  dividend  for  a  relatively  small 
sum  of  money. 

Let  me  say.  in  all  fairness,  that  I  ar- 
gued this  very  strongly  before  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  that  Headstart 
was  an  integral  part  al.so  of  the  bill 
which  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Yarborough)  and  I  had  originally  in- 
troduced. 

Headstart  represents,  in  addition  to 
summer  jobs,  a  very  critical  contribu- 
tion to  the  tranquillity  of  a  community, 
to  the  effort  to  deal  with  problems 
which  become  simply  beyond  toleration 
in  the  .summer.  I  have  said  that  in  this 
Chamber  many  times.  I  repeat  because 
I  know  That  is  the  way  I  lived  once, 
when  I  was  a  child,  at  exactly  that  age. 

Now  as  to  the  actual  facts:  The  an- 
nualized cost  of  Headstart  is  $352  mil- 
lion. This  was  the  Presidents  request. 
The  appropriation  we  made  was  $327 
million,  a  difference  of  $25  million.  The 
$25  mUlion  reduction  cut  13,000  slots  out 
of  Headstart,  plus  2,300  subprofessional 
workers — that  is,  the  poor  themselves 
who  are  actually  employed  In  Headstart, 
the  2,500  persons  being  in  the  poverty 
category. 

Also.  Headstart  allows  quite  a  few  par- 
ents to  obtain  jobs  since  it  provides  day 
care  for  their  children.  The  number  of 
thousands  involved  in  that  we  really  do 
not  know,  but  they  are  considerable.  But 
we  do  know  the  deprivation  of  the  13,000 
slots  and  the  cutback  of  the  subprofes- 
sional workers. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  my  privilege  to  cosponsor  with  the 
distinguished  Seruitor  from  New  York 
this  amendment,  which  was  offered  be- 
fore the  whole  committee.  It  would  have 
provided  $150  million,  25  percent  of 
which  would  have  gone  to  such  ongoing 
programs  as  Headstart.  I  am  disap- 
pointed that  the  Appropriation  Commit- 
tee saw  fit  to  exclude  Headstart  from 
this  supplemental. 

I  am  interested  in  this  matter.  We  have 
worked  together  on  it  and  on  all  the 
facets  of  the  antlpoverty  program.  The 
Headstart  program  is  one  about  which 
there  has  not  been  a  complaint  in  my 
State,  with  many  manifestations  of  con- 
gratulations about  it.  It  was  put  in  the 
original  antlpoverty  bill  because  of  the 
diligent  work  of  Dr.  Silver,  of  the  Uni- 


versity of  Texas,  who  has  since  been 
promoted  to  the  office  of  dean  of  the 
school  of  arts  and  sciences  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas.  A  good  deal  of  work  had 
been  done  over  the  years  on  this  matter 
at  the  University  of  Texas,  at  Rutgers, 
at  nilnois.  and  other  universities.  They 
asked  for  an  appointment  with  Sargent 
Shriver  to  speak  on  the  program.  They 
had  an  allocation  of  30  minutes.  They 
were  there  for  2  hours  discussing  the  mat- 
ter. The  result  was  that  the  Headstart 
program  was  put  in  the  original  anti- 
poverty  bill.  It  has  worked  extremely  well, 
according  to  all  the  reports  on  it. 

I  appreciate  what  the  Senator  from 
New  York  and  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clark]  are  doing,  and  I 
associate  myself  with  their  endorsement 
of  this  vital  program. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator,  and 
I  thank  him  for  working  with  me. 

The  Senator  has  said  something  about 
Headstart  which  I  would  like  to  talk 
about,  as  to  Its  desirability.  Senator 
Clark,  author  of  this  program.  Is  chair- 
man of  our  subcommittee.  In  the  main 
committee  I  am  the  ranking  minority 
memt)er.  Senator  Prouty  is  the  ranking 
minority  member  on  the  subcommittee.  I 
think  they  will  bear  me  out  that  in  all 
our  negotiations  with  the  other  body 
v,ilh  respect  to  the  antlpoverty  program, 
Headstart  has  been  the  favorite  of  all  the 
favorites.  There  has  not  been  a  word  of 
dissent  as  to  Its  usefulness  and  desira- 
bility. Indeed,  one  of  the  struggles  which 
Senator  Hill  and  I  went  through  on  the 
appropriation  part  of  the  matter  was  In 
avoiding  earmarking  funds  for  Head- 
start.  We  had  that  problem  in  the  au- 
thorization stage,  too.  There  is  such  a 
strong  feeling  for  the  program  that  I 
think  there  Is  every  desire— and  indeed 
Senator  Prouty  has  been  one  of  the 
champions  of  the  cause — to  earmark  the 
funds  so  that  they  may  be  spent  for  no 
other  purpose.  Therefore,  it  Is  certainly 
a  program  that  commends  itself  on  the 
highest  level. 

There  can  be  only  one  conceivable  rea- 
son for  the  cut  which  has  been  made,  and 
that  Is  the  economy  proposition.  But  the 
leverage  which  is  involved  is  so  great  and 
the  critical  nature  of  the  problem  with 
which  we  are  ti-ying  to  deal  so  affect  the 
tranquillity  and  public  order  that  I  feel 
justified,  no  matter  what  may  be  the 
economy  considerations,  in  urging  the 
Senate  to  approve  the  modest  restoration 
of  $25  million  for  the  13.000  slots  in- 
'volved. 

The  Senate  can  see  at  a  glance  the 
enormous  leverage  Involved.  Let  me  give 
the  Senate  an  idea  as  to  what  the  cuts 
mean  in  the  way  of  contraction  of  these 
activities  in  critical  areas. 

We  are  advised,  starting  with  Cali- 
fornia—and I  see  Senator  Murphy  on  the 
fioor— that  in  Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  the  cut 
will  be  12.3  percent. 

In  St.  Louis  it  will  be  10  percent. 

In  Oklahoma  it  is  estimated  to  be  20 
percent. 

In  Chicago,  8  percent. 

In  Detroit.  5  i>ercent. 

In  the  State  of  Mississippi  there  is  a 
very  high  figure  of  25  percent,  because 
the  program  relative  to  the  population  is 
very  concentrated  in  the  State  of 
Mississippi. 


In  Atlanta,  Ga.,  it  is  estimated  to  be  as 
high  as  25  percent. 

In  my  own  city  of  New  York  City  there 
is  expected  to  be  a  14-percent  cut  for 
every  program  with  more  than  30 
children. 

These  cuts  may  not  be  exact,  to  the 
exact  decimal  point,  because  they  are 
estimated;    and   these   matters   tend   to 
have  a  certain  ebb  and  flow  in  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity.  But  this  is 
where  the  ax  will  fall,  where  we  should 
be  least  willing  to  have  it  fall,  consider- 
ing the  desirability  of  the  program,  its 
unquestioned  excellence,  the  amounts  In- 
volved as  compared  with  the  number  of 
activities  to  be  cut  out — In  other  words, 
the  13,000  places  as  compared  with  $25 
million  expenditure,  the  employment  of 
2.500  poor  themselves  in  this  extremely 
desirable  activity,   the  fact   that  it   Is 
estimated  that  much  less  than  half  of 
all  the  children  who  ought  to  be  served 
by  Headstart  will  not  be  served  by  it. 
It  seems  to  me  when  we  are  looking 
ahead  to  a  summer,  for  which  we  are 
trying  to  make  timely  provision,  we  ought 
to  Uke  up  the  slack  represented  by  the 
unappropriated  amount  of  S25  million. 
Lastly,   I  would    like  to  answer   the 
question  asked  by  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado I  Mr.  DoMiNicK  I ,  although  he  is  not 
in  the  Chamber  at  the  moment.  He  asked 
the  question  whether  the  Impact  of  an 
increase  In  Headstart  would  not  come 
this  fall,  and  whether  the  fact  that  It  Is 
funded  for  the  summer  the  same  as  last 
year  enters  Into  It. 

What  has  happened  is  that  OEO  has 
shifted  Headstart  money  to  the  summer, 
and  thereby  maintains  the  same  number 
of  slots  for  the  summer,  but  the  money 
Is  to  be  taken  out  of  the  year-round  pro- 
gram, and  the  year-round  program  will 
suffer.  The  fiscal  year  ends  June  30,  but 
that  terminal  date  is  only  for  new  obliga- 
tions. Tile  actual  expenditures  for  this 
new  money  will  take  place  during  fiscal 
years  1968  and  1969.  If  we  give  the  added 
$25  million,  it  will  be  for  the  year-round 
program  and  will  add  13,000  slots  effec- 
tive in  fiscal  year  1968 — notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  some  of  the  expendi- 
tures will  come  after  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year. 

That  Is  the  answer  to  the  question  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  I  Mr.  Domi- 
NicK]  with  respect  to  the  effect  of  this 
situation  as  it  affects  the  termination  of 
the  fiscal  year  on  June  30. 

So  I  feel  this  amendment  is  eminently 
deserved.  The  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Yarborough]  and  I  made  a  very  strong 
plea  to  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
We  failed.  The  only  reason  I  myself  did 
not  present  the  amendment — and  I  am 
ver>-  pleased  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania has  and  I  congratulate  him  for 
presenting  it— is  that  I  have  had  my 
day  in  appearing  before  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  on  the  job  program.  The 
Senate  has  the  power  and  the  right  to  do 
what  it  deems  wise  and  appropriate,  and 
I  think  the  Senate  would  be  most  wise  in 
this  respect  in  doing  what  the  conunittee, 
unhappily,  would  not  do. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  support  of  this  amendment,  and  am 


happy  that  he  decided  to  join  in  cospon- 
sor ing  it. 

Am  I  not  correct  in  that  the  Senator 
did  propose  this  amendment  In  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  and  It  was  de- 
feated by  the  relatively  close  vote  of  13 

to  8? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  exactly  right,  and 
I  have  explained,  Mr.  President,  the  rea- 
son why  the  thing  occurred  in  the  com- 
mittee as  it  did,  and  my  role  in  the 
matter. 

I  thank  the  Senator  again  for  propos- 
ing the  amendment. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  the  commit- 
tee did  agree  to  an  amendment  offered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd]  which  added  $75 
million  to  the  bill  for  manpower  and 
iraininf;  activities,  to  be  used  for  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  projects.  This  $75 
million  is  now  in  the  bill  for  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  projects  this  summer. 
I  mipht  say  that  there  has  been  ap- 
propriated for  this  fiscal  year,  1968— up 
to  July  1  of  this  year— $99  million  for  the 
Headstart  program.  Tlie  committee  con- 
sidered the  amendment,  as  the  Senator 
from  New  York  has  stated,  to  add  the 
additional  money,  and  voted  it  down  by  a 
vote  of  13  to  8.  .,,  ^^ 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  would  just  like  to  thank 
again  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
I  Mr.  Byrd]  for  his  role  in  bringing  about 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment  which 
was  adopted,  and  to  point  out  that  the 
procedure  was  that  Senator  Yarborough 
and  I  presented  our  original  amendment 
for  S150  million;  Senator  Byrd  pre- 
sented the  .S75  million  figure,  and  we 
substituted  ours.  Ours  failed,  and  then 
we  supported  his  as  the  best  resolution 
of  the  problem  before  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

Mr  HILL.  That  is  right.  But  there  is 
now  $75  million  in  the  bill,  as  provided 
in  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  IMr.  Byrd]  for 
the  manpower  development  and  training 
activities,  to  be  used  for  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  projects. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  For  simimer  jobs. 
Mr.  HILL.  That  is  right.  There  is  also, 
I  point  out.  for  fiscal  year  1968.  from 
now  until  June  1.  $99  million  for  Head- 
start  projects. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  the  Senate  has  complete  discretion 
in  this  matter,  because  what  is  to  be 
done  by  the  875  million  and  what  is  to 
be  done  by  the  $25  million  are  very  dif- 
ferent. Both  are  a  major  contribution, 
in  my  honest  judgment,  to  what  we  will 
face  this  summer.  I  felt  very  strongly 
about  the  jobs  and  about  Headstart.  The 
committee  agreed  with  us  on  the  jobs 
and  did  not  agree  with  us  on  Headstart ; 
but  I  think  it  is  very  important  to  em- 
phasize to  the  Senate  that,  in  my  own 
judgment— and  I  think  I  am  a  pretty 
well-informed  witness  in  this  matter — 
these  are  both  extremely  important  and 
extremely  desirable,  and  that  the  Senate, 
in  my  judgment,  should  really  feel  per- 
fectly free  to  make  its  contribution  to 
the  effort  to  alleviate  the  problems  we 


face,  and  that  this  would  be  a  major  con- 
tribution. 

Mr.  HILL.  As  the  Senator  knows,  we 
had  no  budget  estimate,  and  we  had  no 
House  action  whatever  for  the  Headstart 
program.  There  was  nothing  In  the  bill 
when  It  came  to  the  Senate.  There  was 
no  budget  estimate,  and  no  action  by  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Furthermore,  the  bill  is  now,  with  this 
manpower  development  amendment  and 
with  the  other  amendments,  including 
particularly  the  amendment  for  impacted 
area  school  funds,  $164,425,000  above  tlie 
budget. 

I  think  the  committee  acted  with  wis- 
dom in  not  going  above  a  $165  million 
figure.  I  believe  the  amendment  of  tlie 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  should  be 
defeated.  In  line  witli  tlie  thinking  and 
action  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  in  a 
moment.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  would  like  to  fini.sh.  if 
I  may,  if  tlie  Senator  will  yield  briefly 
to  me. 

The  Senator  mentioned  some  $99  mil- 
lion being  squeezed  out  for  the  appro- 
priation   for    summer    Headstart    i)ro- 
grams;  but  that  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  pending  amendment.  This  amend- 
ment is  to  restore  the  year-aiound  Head- 
start  program,  which  lias  been  cut  back 
by  $25  million.  So  the  $99  million  for  the 
summer  Headstart  program  is  just  fine, 
but  it  is  not  going  to  keep  these  children 
from  being  thrown  out  of  their  classes 
and  kindergartens.  The  reduction  means 
that  13,000  youngsters  will  not  be  taught, 
and  2,500  teachers  will  not  be  employed. 
This  is  cutting  back  at  a  time  when  we 
cannot  afford  to  do  it,  in  my  judgment. 
Mr.  HILL.  We  have  not  cut  back.  We 
have    added    $165    milllcn    above    the 
budget  estimates  and  the  Hcu.se  action. 
Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
for  a  moment  farther,  I  beg  to  differ 
with  him.  because  we  have  cut  back  on 
tlie  overall  Headstart  program  from  $352 
million  to  S327  million  and  all  that  $25 
million  will  have  to  come  out  of  the  full- 
year  programs.  That  is  v;hat  my  amend- 
ment seeks  to  restore. 

Mr.  HILL.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with 
this  bill. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
S-J-nator  yield? 
Mr.  HILL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  hope  I  can  straighten 
something  out.  I  do  not  know  where  the 
Senator  got  his  figures,  but  I  have  just 
been  talking  with  a  member  of  the  staff, 
and  he  Informs  me  that  the  amount  ap- 
propriated in  1967  was  $349  million.  The 
amount  appropriated  for  1968  for  Head- 
start  was  $340  million.  The  amount  In 
the  1969  budget  was  $380  million.  The 
1968  budget,  as  it  now  stands,  is  $9  mil- 
lion, as  the  staff  gives  the  appropriation 
to  me.  under  the  1967  appropriation  bill, 
not  $25  million. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  Senator  will  yield. 
$13  million  of  the  S240  milUon  figure 
just  recited  Is  for  a  foUowthrough  pro- 
gram, which  is  not  for  the  Headstart 
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appropriation  at  all.  but  for  a  program 
which  succeeds  Headstart.  after  tiie 
youngsters  get  to  school. 

It  is  very  clear  that  what  has  been  done 
Is  to  cut  the  Headstart  program  from 
$352  to  $327  million,  which  will  throw  all 
these  full-year  program  youngsters  out 
on  the  street. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  know 
the  Senator  has  got  his  figures  from  the 
best  possible  sources,  but  tiiey  do  not 
jibe  with  the  figures  I  have  received 
from  the  staff.  I  thanlc  the  Senator  for 
yielding.  _  ,    _ 

Mr.  CLARK.  We  got  our  figures  from 
the  suft  of  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations. 

Mr.   ALLOTT.    That   is   where   I   got 

mine.  too.  ^     ,j 

Mr.  CLARK.    Maybe  the  boys  should 

get  together. 

Mr.    KENNEDY    of    New    York.    Mr. 

President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania. 

There' I?  no  program,  it  seems  to  me. 
that  has  received  more  widespread  sup- 
port among  the  various  poverty  pro- 
grams than  the  Headstart  program.  In 
all  of  the  studies  and  investigations  that 
we  have  made,  and  that  other  commit- 
tees have  been  made,  less  criticism  has 
been  made  of  the  Headatart  program 
than  of  any  other  program.  And  it  means 
a  major  difference  as  far  as  thousands  of 
children  in  the  country  are  concerned. 

Certain  studies  made  of  the  effective- 
ness of  Headstart  have  indicated  that 
without  it.  the  children  it  serves  would 
fall  behind  in  school  and  would  never 
catch  up  again.  They  would  be  a  year 
behind  at  the  time  they  get  to  the  third 
grade  and  2  years  behind  at  the  time 
they  get  to  the  sixth  grade. 

The  way  to  try  to  offset  that  disadvan- 
tage for  our  chUdren  is  through  the 
Headstart  program.  You  start  theni  in 
an  educational  training  program  at  3  or 
4  or  5  years  of  age.  To  cut  back  on  this 
program  at  this  critical  and  crucial  time 
seems  to  me  a  terrible,  terrible  mistake. 
Not  to  be  able  to  continue  the  program 
even  as  it  is  at  the  moment  is  a  terrible 
mistake— to  have  these  chUdren  antici- 
pating the  fact  that  they  could  go  to  a 
Headstart  program,  and  their  parents 
anticipating  they  were  going  to  be  able 
to  participate  in  it,  and  then  have  the 
parents  and  the  community  informed 
they  are  no  longer  able  to  participate, 
and  are  to  be  thrown  out  in  the  street. 
The  testimony  before  our  committee 
and  before  Senator  RiBicorr's  commit- 
tee was  that  the  Headstart  program 
could  in  fact  spend  $300  milUon  more 
than  was  being  appropriated  at  that 
time,  which  meant  double  the  amount  of 
money.  Instead  of  doubling  the  amount 
of  money,  we  have  cut  back  the  amount 
of  money  that  is  available  for  this  pro- 
gram. 

We  have  talked  about  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam and  about  the  fact  that  we  need  to 
appropriate  some  $30  billion  for  that 
effort  In  order  to  save  people's  lives.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  lives  of  young  chil- 
dren in  the  United  States  are  equally 
important,  equally  vital,  and  equally  es- 
sential. And  if  we  are  not  going  to  appro- 


priate the  amount  of  money  which  will 
save  the  lives,  in  the  last  analysis,  of 
these  thousands  of  children.  It  seems  to 
me  that  we  will  be  making  a  terrible 
mistake. 

If  this  amount  of  money  is  appropri- 
ated, these  children  can  go  and  receive  a 
decent  education.  They  can  go  through 
high  school,  and  possibly  through  college, 
and  then  find  jobs  and  raise  their  fami- 
lies and  stay  off  relief. 

We  will  find  otherwise  that  these  In- 
dividuals will  get  further  behind  in 
school.  I  do  n-n  thinl;  that  we  can  afford 
to  have  that  happen.  We  should  have 
learned  something  from  the  disturbances 
of  last  summer. 

The  committee  headed  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [  Mr. 
Cl.srkI.  the  committee  headed  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
I  Mr.  Hill  I.  and  the  committee  headed 
by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  I  Mr. 
RiBicorrl.  and  the  Riot  Commission 
have  established  quite  clearly  what  Is 
needed.  And  nothing  is  more  necessary 
than  an  education. 

In  the  year  1968.  to  look  at  all  that 
has  happened  and  all  of  the  studies  that 
have  been  made  and  then  propose  to  cut 
back  the  appropriations  for  programs 
like  this  one.  I  think  is  almost  insane. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  agree  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  Mr.  President,  I 
made  a  tour  of  the  city  of  Seattle  last 
November  in  order  to  Investigate  this 
program. 

The  fine  teachers  working  In  this  pro- 
:?ram — and  a  lot  of  them  are  volimteers — 
say  that  they  are  only  able  to  take  care 
of  the  minimum  number  of  eligible 
youngsters  in  the  program.  They  point 
out  that  they  were  able  to  take  care  of 
approximately  half  of  the  eligible  chil- 
dren in  the  present  program. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  We  should  be  expand- 
ing the  program. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  These  teachers  told 
me  that  an  equal  number  of  children 
should  also  be  included  in  the  program, 
but  that  the  program  was  not  able  to  take 
care  of  those  other  children. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  We  are 
cutting  back  on  the  program  rather  than 
expanding  It.  We  appropriate  in  a  few 
short  hours  $70  billion  in  military  ap- 
propriations. However,  we  are  talking 
about  $25  million  here,  money  which  will 
save  as  many  lives  as  anything  that  w^ 
do  in  Vietnam.  This  is  a  modest  amount, 
and  I  hope  the  Senate  will  approve  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  the  Senators  who  have  spoken  have 
very  short  memories.  I  remember  that 
last  fall  we  were  all  working  together  to 
try  to  cut  down  the  1968  budget.  The 
1968  budget  will  all  be  expended  or  not 
expended  when  we  get  to  the  end  of  this 
June.  We  are  now  In  March.  We  are 
talking  about  an  appropriation  of  an  ad- 
ditional $25  million  of  supplemental 
funds  for  the  1968  budget.  That  Is  what 
we  are  talking  about. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama — and  there 
is  no  Senator  who  is  more  sympathetic 
with  the  needs  of  children  in  this  coun- 
try than  is  he — has  already  made  It  very 
clear  that  In  our  appropriations  of  last 


fall  we  set  aside  $99  million  for  the  Head- 
start  program  for  fiscal  year  1968. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Not  right  now.  Please 
let  me  finish,  then  I  will  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Peimsylvania. 

No  cut  was  made  in  this  program  in 
House  Joint  Resolution  888.  It  was  left 
undisturbed.  That  cannot  be  ^ald  of  most 
appropriation  items. 

I  thought  we  were  trying  to  cooperate 
with  the  administration  in  holding  the 
1968  appropriations  and  expenditures 
strictly  in  line.  We  had  cut  the  appro- 
priation bills  by  our  joint  efforts  on  both 
sides  of  the  ^isle  by  $5.8  billion. 

We  then  passed  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 888.  which  reduced  the  expenditures 
for  the  year  1968  by  additional  funds 
amounting,  as  I  recall  now,  with  the 
cuts  abeady  In  the  appropriation  bill,  to 
something  over  $9  billion. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we  did 
this,  and  notwithstanding  the  fact  thnt 
the  administration  is  trying  to  .stand  up 
to  that  action  which  it  had  endorsed 
when  the  action  was  taken,  we  propose 
here  for  the  fiscal  year  1968  to  add  $25 
million  when  we  have  already  provided 
$99  million  in  the  funds  appropriated 
last  year  for  Headstart. 

Mr.  CLARK  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point?  That  is  the 
second  lime  the  Senator  has  made  an 
erroneous  statement. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  will  complete  my 
statement  first. 

We  have  a  request  for  1969  for  $380 
million  for  the  Headstart  program.  We 
are  going  to  be  considering  that  request 
very  shortly.  And  when  we  appropriate 
that  money,  it  will  of  course  be  available 
for  the  period  after  July  1  of  this  year. 
I  do  not  see  the  point  in  our  going  back 
on  what  we  did  so  very  deliberately  in 
trying  to  cooperate  with  the  administra- 
tion and  the  country  In  the  reduction  of 
appropriations  and  expenditures  for  fis- 
cal 1968  by  adding  this  siun  now  to  an 
activity  which  is  certainly  well  provided 
for  until  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year. 

I  now  jield  gladly  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  point  one 
to  my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Florida: 
The  $99  million  has  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  pending  amendment. 
That  is  for  the  summer  Headstart  pro- 
gram, which  is  entirely  different  from 
the  year-round  Headstart  program. 

We  are  now  talking  about  the  year- 
round  program. 

We  had  asked  for  $352  million  with 
which  to  complete  the  entire  Headstart 
program  in  1968  at  the  1967  level. 

The  action  by  the  last  year  Appropria- 
tions Committee  cuts  $25  million  out  of 
the  President's  request  and  throws 
13,000  children,  some  of  them  from  the 
State  of  Florida,  and  2,500  teachers, 
some  of  them  also  from  the  State  of 
Florida,  out  on  the  street. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  If  the  Senator's  point 
is  correct,  then  he  is  asking  us  for  $25 
million  additional  funds  for  this  par- 
ticular program  to  be  spent  between  now 
and  June  30.  I  am  sure  that  he  does  not 
mean  that,  because  that  is  not  the  bur- 
den of  what  we  are  trying  to  do  here. 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  who  is  a  most  able  member  of 
our  committee. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  if  the  Senator  from  Florida  is 
correct,  $99  million  was  appropriated  for 
the  summer  Headstart  program.  It  is  now 
proposed  to  appropriate  an  additional 
$25  million  for  summer  Headstart. 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  statement  Is  not 
correct. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  was 
very  sympathetic  with  this  program. 
There  is  a  limit,  however,  to  how  far  we 
can  go. 

As  the  Senator  from  Florida  has 
pointed  out,  the  House  and  the  Senate 
agreed  last  year  to  cut  some  $4.6  billion 
in  additional  expenditures.  This  program 
was  not  affected.  The  President  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  have  not  asked  for 
any  additional  funds  over  and  above  the 
amoimt  already  provided. 

I  went  along  vilth  that.  I  think  that 
if  we  have  a  vote  on  the  floor  on  this 
measure  and  lose  that  vote,  we  will  prob- 
ably lose  all  of  the  increase. 

I  understand  that  we  will  have  a  vote 
later  to  recommit  the  bill  and  cut  out  all 
of  the  Senate  increases. 

I.  for  one,  will  vote  against  recom- 
mittal. However,  I  very  much  would  like 
to  point  out  that  this  is  an  increase  that 
the  President  has  not  asked  for,  and  the 
Senate  was  very  lenient  in  this  matter. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator, although  acting  in  good  faith,  Is 
mistaken.  This  is  not  $25  million  for 
the  summer  Headstart  program.  They 
have  been  fimded  at  the  rate  of  S99  mil- 
lion. This  $25  million  is  for  the  year- 
roimd  program.  The  amoimt  had  been 
cut  back  from  the  $352  million  which  the 
President  requested  to  $327  million. 

When  we  passed  the  final  appropria- 
tions at  the  very  end  of  last  year,  they 
had  to  cut  back  the  program  from  $352 
million  to  $327  million,  and  that  action 
threw  these  13.000  children  and  2,500 
teachers  out  on  the  street. 

Mr.  YOUNG  Of  North  Dakota.  The 
Senator  must  get  his  information  from 
a  different  source  than  we  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  do.  We  have 
good  staff  members  and  rely  on  them  to 
supply  good  information,  and  I  think 
they  have. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  every  bit 
of  the  information  that  I  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI  have 
furnished  on  the  floor  has  come  from 
the  staff  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee and  the  administration.  What  we  say 
is  accurate. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  no 
doubt  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
has  gone  to  the  staff  meinbers.  No  doubt 
the  Senator  has  interpreted  what  the 
staff  members  have  told  him  as  he  thinks 
that  information  should  be  Interpreted. 
I  have  stated  what  the  facts  are.  I  went 
through  some  weeks  of  heavy  negotia- 
tions on  the  part  of  our  committee  so 
ably  headed  by  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Hayden],  with  a  similar  conference 
committee  from  the  House. 

I  know  the  pains  and  aches  we  went 
through  in  trying  to  get  a  pattern  for  the 
reduction  of  both  appropriations  and  ex- 


penditures in  1968. 1  am  just  saying  that 
we  did  not  penalize  this  program  for 
Headstart;  and  now  this  program,  not 
penalized,  comes  along  and  tries  to  up- 
set the  balance  of  the  fine  work— and  I 
believe  It  was  fine  work— done  by  Con- 
gress In  seeking  to  reduce,  and  in  actually 
reducing,  both  appropriations  and  ex- 
penditures for  1968. 

I  just  do  not  want  to  see  this  appro- 
priation added  to  the  supplemental  bill 
for  fiscal  1968.  ending  June  30 — 3  months 
from  now— without  it  being  understood 
that  the  program  is  financed,  that  we 
are  going  to  have  the  summer  Headstart 
program.  If  it  is  not  big  enough  at  $99 
million,  which  is  the  amount  that  has 
been  given  to  it  already,  we  can  add  to 
It  when  we  consider  the  annual  appro- 
priation bill,  which  we  will  be  hearing  in 
the  course  of  2  or  3  weeks. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  not  any  other 
fact  with  reference  to  the  situation  that 
differs  from  that,  because  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  knows  that  is  the 
case,  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona,  who 
went  through  the  series  of  negotiations, 
knows  It  is  the  case. 

We  all  know  that  the  Headstart  pro- 
gram is  the  most  popular  part  of  the 
OEO  program.  The  Senator  from  Florida 
made  that  statement  in  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  when  we  considered  this 
item.  It  was  freely  admitted  by  other 
members  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. Yet.  we  felt  that  we  should  not  go 
back  upon  and  abandon  the  course  we 
entered  upon  solemnly  and  deliberately 
and  gave  out  to  the  Nation  as  evidence  of 
the  fact  that  Congress  wanted  to  go 
along,  seriously  and  deliberately,  in  cut- 
ting down  appropriations  and  expendi- 
tures for  1968.  I  do  not  believe  we  should 
add  this  sum  to  the  supplemental  bill,  as 
a  supplemental  1968  item,  when  it  is  not 
needed. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark! 
to  add  $25  million  to  the  Headstart  pro- 
gram for  fiscal  year  1968.  As  the  Senator 
has  explained,  this  action  will  bring  the 
total  appropriation  to  the  original  budget 
request  level  of  $352  million. 

This  broad-gaged  child  development 
program  has  gained  widespread  backing 
from  all  sections  of  our  Nation.  From 
West  Virginia  I  receive  commimications 
from  local  officials,  parents,  educators, 
and  interested  citizens,  who  have  seen 
the  successes  and  the  benefits  of  this  pro- 
gram. Over  12,000  children  in  our  State 
participated  in  Headstart  during  fiscal 
year  1967. 

The  Headstart  program  is  designed  to 
better  prepare  disadvantaged  children 
for  school  through  a  wide  range  of  serv- 
ices, inclndins;  the  areas  of  hea'th.  nu- 
trition, education,  social  development, 
and  parental  participation.  Nationally. 
more  than  700,000  children  were  enrolled 
in  the  pummer  and  full-year  Headstart 
programs  during  fiscal  1967.  It  is  my  be- 
lief that  the  reactions  and  comment  from 
local  officials,  educators,  and  private 
citizens  and  the  evalutions  performed  by 
professional  organizations,  evidence  the 
outstanding  accomplishments  of  the 
Headstart  program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 


ment of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 
On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 

roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 

the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  i  after  hav- 
ing voted  in  the  negative).  On  this  vote 
I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut I  Mr.  RiBicoFFl,  who  had  to 
leave  to  keep  an  engagement.  If  he  were 
present,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were 
permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay." 
I  therefore  withdraw  my  vote. 

I  announce  that  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntyre], 
the  Senator  from  Montana  I  Mr.  Met- 
cALFl.  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Morsel  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
MusKiEl,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
I  Mr.  Pastore],  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut I  Mr.  RiBicoFF  1 ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Harris  I  is  absent  lie- 
cause  of  an  illness  in  his  family. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  FulbrichtI,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  i  Mr.  Gore  1 ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  LauscheI 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  I  Mr. 
Harris],  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
I  Mr.  Pastore  I,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre  1,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  (Mr.  MuskieI,  and  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  Fulbright] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Morse  1  Is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  would  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Kuchel], 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond],  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower]   are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond!  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Morse]  .  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  would  vote  "nay,"  and 
the   Senator   from   Oregon   would   vote 


■yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Kuchel]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Tower].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
California  would  vote  "yea."  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  would  vote  "nay." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  42, 
nays  42.  as  follows: 


.A!ken 

Bayh 

Brewster 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Cannon 

Case 

Clark 

Cooper 

Dodd 

Grlffln 

Oruenlng 

Hart 

Hartke 
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Hatfield 

KolUngs 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Kennedy.  Mass 

Kennedy.  N.Y. 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McOee 

McGovern 

Mondale 

I.fontoya 

Morton 


Moss 

Murphy 

Nelson 

Pell 

Percy 

Prouty 

Randolph 

Scott 

Spong 

Symington 

Ti,  dings 

Williams,  N.J. 

Yarborough 

Young,  Ohio 
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AHott 

Andereon 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Bennett 

Bible 

B08KS 
Byrd.  Va 

Carlson 

Church 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Domlnlck 
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Eastland  LohS-  J^- 

Ellender  McClellan 

Ervln  MXlltT 

Fannin  Monroney 

Fong  Mundt 

Hansen  Pearson 

Hayden  Proxmlre 

Hlckenlooper  Russell 

Hill  Smith 

Holland  sparkman 

Hriu<k»  ^tennis 

Jordan.  NC  Talmadije 

Jordan.  Idaho  Williams.  Del, 

Long.  Mo  Young.  N  Dak. 


PRESENT   AND   GIVING    A    LIVE   PAIR.   AS 
PRESENT   A«^^^^^  RECORDED-1 

Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  against 
NOT  VOTING  — 15 

SaJrls  Mt'.CHlt  Smathers 

Suchel  Morse  Thurmond 

La^v^he  Muskle  Tower 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  On  this  vote 
the  yeas  are  42.  and  the  nays  are  42.  a 
tip  The  Chair  votes  •yea.' 

So     Mr      CLARKS     amendment     was 

^Th"?  VICE   PRESIDENT    The   bill   Is 
open  to  further  amendment 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident the  bill  as  reported  from  committee 
provided  for  a  13-percent  Increase.  An- 
other Increase  of  $25  million  has  ju^ 
been  voted  by  the  Senate  which  will 
Sn  Itotai  of  $189  m.lllon  ^dded  above 
Se  amount  which  was  recommended  by 

he  budget,  or  a  l^-percent  Increase  al- 
together This  is  at  a  time  when  ^e  are 
larkin?   about   establishing   priorities.   I 

SShat  the  bill  should  be  sent  bac^  to 
committee  with  wistiuctions  that  the 
cSSltee  would  have,  in  its  discm.on^ 
the  power  to  include  the  amounts  for  tue 

mp^te"  areas  and  for  Head  Stai-t  but 
thev  would  be  required  to  make  an  ofl- 
set  redSc  ion  on  another  item:  in  other 
worS^  Tf  they  wish  to  establish  some 
priorities.  If  the  committee  decides  that 
extra  money  s  necessary  for  one  item 
then  it  should  be  taken  irom  some  other 

^^  For  example,  if  we  wish  to  add  the  $90 
million  for  the  impacted  areas  and  $23 
million  for  Headstart.  then  let  us  decide 
which  program  will  have  to  "give  m  or- 
der to  get  It. 

President  Johnson  says  that  he  wants 
to  hold  the  line.  It  the  administration 
is  sincere  and  If  Congress  is  sincere  we 
should  start  establishing  these  priorities. 
Certainly  the  committee  could  just  as 
easily  include  in  the  same  bill  a  rescis- 
sion on  the  supersonic  transport  and  per- 
haps reduce  the  beauiiacatlon  programs. 
We  could  cancel  some  of  the  new  projects, 
such  as  grants  for  golf  courses  and  vari- 
ous other  programs  which  are  not  es- 
sential at  a  time  when  this  country  is  at 
war  and  when  it  has  a  deficit  of  S28  bil- 
lion. The  adoption  of  this  amendment 
would  save  $189  million. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to  the 
desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that  It  be 

stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  '  Mr.  HOL- 
LiNcs  in  the  chair' .  The  amendment  will 
be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams  1 
proposes  an  amendment  to  move  that 
HR  15399  be  recommitted  to  the  Ap- 
propriations   Committee    with    Instruc- 


tions that  it  report  back  to  the  Senate 
with  the  total  amount  included  in  It  re- 
duced to  $1,216,020,863. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  to  recommit 

the  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  If  my  amendment  to  recom- 
mit the  bill  Is  adopted  it  would  give  the 
Appropriations  Committee  full  authority 
to  esUblish  priorities  as  to  where  these 
cuts  will  be  made.  The  administration 
and  Congress,  working  together,  should 
establish  the  priorities  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  dollars  that  should  go  to  Impacted 
areas,  a  program  which  has  merit  and 
should  be  considered.  At  the  same  time 
the  committee  should  come  up  with  a 
plan  wherein  it  can  cut  back  on  other 
phases  of  this  program.  Altogether,  as  I 
have  stated,  without  this  amendment 
S189  million  more  will  be  added  to  the 
bill  than  was  requested  by  the  budget. 
That  is  a  15-percent  increase,  and 
tomorrow  we  are  opening  hearings  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  will 
be  askina  Congress  to  Increase  taxes.  I 
think  we  should  all  decide  how  far  we 
can  go  in  the  matter  of  increasing  taxes 
in  order  to  pay  for  the  extra  pronams. 
Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  my  amend- 
ment will  be  adopted 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  I  Mr.  Williams  1 
to  recommit  the  bill.  On  this  question  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 

the  roll.  ^     .  ,    . 

Mr  MANSFIELD  "after  having  voted 
in' the  afHrmative  ' .  Mr.  President,  on 
this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Connecticut  IMr. 
RiBicOFFl.  If  he  were  present  and  vot- 
ing, he  would  vote  "nay";  if  I  were  per- 
mitted to  vote.  I  would  vote  "yea."  There- 
fore. I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
IMr.  McCarthy),  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  IMr.  McIntyre).  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  IMr.  Metcalf],  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  IMr.  Morse  1.  the 
Senator  from  Maine  IMr.  Muskie],  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pas- 
tore  I  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  ( Mr. 
RiBicorr  I .  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
IMr   Sm.athersI.  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Harris),  is  absent  be- 
cause of  an  illness  In  his  family. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  IMr.  Gore  J  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  I  Mr. 
HARRIS),  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire IMr.  McIntyre),  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse  1.  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Muskie).  and  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers ].  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pastore)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 


Rhode   Island   would    vote   "nay"   and 
the    Senator    from    Texas    would    vote 

"yea." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  California  IMr.  Kuchel), 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  IMr. 
Thurmond),  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
IMr.  Tower)  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
1  Mr.  Tower  I  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  I.sland  IMr.  Pastore).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia IMr.  Kuchel)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  I  Mr.  Thur- 
mond). If  pre.sent  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  would  vote  "nay." 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
would  vote  "yea  ■ 

The  result  was  Dnnounced — yeas  22, 
nays  64,  as  follows: 
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Allott  Domlnlck  Murphy 

Baker  Fannin  Proxmlre 

Bennett  Grlffln  Ru.sseU 

Bot;i48  Hansen  Smith 

CiKjper  Hlrkenlooper  William'.  Del 

Cotton  Jo.'dnn,  Idaho  Young.  N  Dak 

Curti.s  Miller 

Dlrkseu  Morton 

NAYS— 64 
Hart  Monroney 


Hurtke 

Hatfield 

Hayden 

Hill 

Holland 

HollinL:s 

Hruska 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Jordan.  NC 


Moiitoya 

Moss 

Mundt 

Nelson 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Prouty 

Randolph 

Scott 

Sparkn'.au 


Kennedy.  Mass.  Spons 

Kennedy.  NY.  Stennls 

Lausche  Symington 

Long,  Mo.  TalmadKe 

LonK,  La.  Tydlngs 

Magnuson  Williams.  N.J. 

McClellan  Yarborough 

McGee  Young.  Ohio 
McOovern 
Mondale 


Thurmond 
Tower 


Aiken 

Anderson 

Bartlett 

Bavh 

Bible 

Brewster 

Brooke 

Biirdlck 

Byrd.  Va. 

Bvrd.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Dodd 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Ervin 

Fonu' 

Fulbnght 

Gruenlny 

PRESENT   AND   GIVING    A   LIVE   PAIR.    AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 1 

Manstteld,  for. 

NOT  VOTING— 13 
Oore  Mctcair  Smathers 

Harris  Morse 

Kuchel  Mviskle 

McCarthy  Pastore 

McIntyre  Rlblcoff 

So  the  motion  of   Mr.   Williams  of 
Delaware  to  recommit  was  rejected. 
*      Mr.    MONRONEY.    Mr.    President.    I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
i.mendment  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislation  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  as  follows: 

On  page  4.  aft«r  line  7.  Insert: 

•Treasury    Department 

••omCE     OP     THE     SECRETARY 

"Salaries  and  Expenses 
•For   an   additional    amount   for    Salaries 
and  expenses.  Office  of  the  Secretary'  $25,000." 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  very  simple  amendment,  one  that  is 
occasioned  by  the  precipitate  overturn- 
ing by  the  Treasury  Department  of  a 
regulation  that  has  been  Important  for 


about  40  of  our  50  States.  The  program  of 
Industrial  expansion,  the  program  of  at- 
tempting to  prevent  the  overcentraliza- 
tlon  of  industi-y  in  our  ghetto  centers, 
has  been  of  real  and  genuine  concern  to 
most  Americans,  as  I  know  it  has  been 
to  the  Members  of  Congress. 

As  a  counteraction  to  that  tendency, 
we  have  endeavored,  through  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration, 
through  the  poverty  program,  and 
through  many  other  Government  fi- 
nancial programs,  to  tr>'  to  provide  facil- 
ities for  industrial  locations,  generally 
new  plants,  in  the  rural  areas  of  America. 
These  deprived  areas  have  a  vast  sur- 
plus of  underemployed  Americans,  who. 
if  given  an  opportunity  to  participate  in 
today's  industrial  world,  turn  out  a  splen- 
did accounting  of  their  labor,  their  di-sci- 
pllnr.  and  their  eagerness  to  produce, 
and  who  do  not  engage  in  rioting,  demon- 
strations, and  other  forms  of  trouble  that 
often  occur  in  our  ghetto  centers. 

If  we  are  to  make  effective  that  in 
which  we  say  we  believe,  that  we  should 
not  create  new  ghettos,  then  we  should 
use  every  means  at  our  command  to  try  to 
prevent  the  outflow  of  the  population 
that  is  located  throughout  this  Nation 
in  the  less  congested  areas,  including  the 
continuation  of  a  program  that  has 
worked  well  without  Federal  Govern- 
ment assistance. 

This  program  has  Involved  the  permis- 
sion for  municipalities,  counties,  or 
States  to  issue  Industrial  development 
bonds,  which  are  backed  up  by  the  value 
of  the  property,  the  real  estate  or  the 
machinery  that  makes  up  these  ex- 
panded industrial  facilities  in  rural  or 
not  over-populated  areas,  and  which 
have  provided  opportunities  to  find  new 
skills,  new  markets,  and  new  prosperity 
for  States  that  heretofore  have  been 
troubled  and  bothered  by  the  loss  of 
population  through  outmlgratlon  from 
rural  areas. 

We  all  know  that,  thanks  to  modern 
agricultural  machinery,  the  preponder- 
ance of  rural  people  which  once  com- 
prised the  major  portion  of  our  coun- 
try's population  no  longer  exists.  We  all 
know  that  employment  for  such  people 
locally,  lacking  the  establishment  of 
some  small  fr.'-.ction  of  our  industrial 
plant  in  such  areas,  does  not  exist  with- 
out help  and  encouragement  from  the 
States  and  municipalities. 

Thus,  without  any  expense  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  the  States,  the  coun- 
ties, or  the  municipalities  have,  at  their 
own  expense,  issued  revenue  Itwnds,  guar- 
anteed by  the  full  faith  and  credit  of 
the  county,  the  city,  or  the  State,  and 
those  bonds  have  found  a  ready  market 
because  of  the  tax  exempt  status  of  the 
interest  earned  on  the  bonds. 

But  less  than  a  week  ago.  the  Tieas- 
ury  Department,  without  notice  to  any- 
one, without  consultation  before  the 
committee,  without  yea  or  nay  from 
Congress  itself  or  even  the  courtesy  of 
an  announcement,  totally  without  notice, 
discontinued  the  preapproval  of  the  tax 
exempt  status  of  this  type  of  bond. 

This  has  shaken  the  bond  market.  It 
has  stopped  the  opportunity  for  a  flow 
of  capital  for  the  necessary  expansion  in 
rural  areas  of  these  plants  that  have 
been  bargaining  or  looking  for  areas  in 


which  to  locate,  where  the  supply  of 
labor  was  dependable,  where  living  costs 
were  less,  where,  without  uprooting  fam- 
ilies from  their  homes,  their  churches, 
their  schools,  and  their  associations,  they 
have  been  given  hope  and  opportunity— 
a   program   that  is   beginning   to  work 

well. 

I  do  not  think  we  could  find  .the  money 
in  the  Treasury  to  subsidize  these  plants, 
or  to  underwrite  them  on  a  national  basis 
to  the  extent  necessary  to  encourage  this 
decentralization  of  our  industrial  re- 
sources for  the  purix)se  of  this  non  urban 
expansion.  .„  ^, 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  wnll  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  very  much  inter- 
ested in  what  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  is  saying 

Tax-free  revenue  bonds  may  operate 
differently  in  different  States.  In  some 
places,  they  are  limited,  for  repayment 
purposes,  to  revenue  only.  But  here  is  the 
basic  problem:  For  years  and  years,  these 
revenue  bonds  have  been  tax  exempt,  and 
the  Treasury  Department  has  chosen  to 
impose  a  tax  on  them  by  Treasury  edict 
or  regulation.  It  is  the  most  arrogant, 
brazen  action  I  have  ever  known.  Tlie 
Constitution  fixes  in  Congress  the  power 
to  legislate  and  the  power  to  tax;  and  the 
Treasury  has  imposed  a  tax  that  did  not 

exist  before.  ,    ^.  -^     , 

Regardless  of  what  our  individual 
views  may  be  on  tax-exempt  revenue 
bonds,  whether  we  believe  they  should  be 
taxed  or  not,  we  should  do  something 
about  it.  Tax-exempt  status  is  an  issue 
over  which  wise  and  good  men  may  dis- 
agree but  there  can  be  no  disagreement 
with  the  fact  that  Congress,  and  Con- 
gress alone,  can  levy  taxes:  and  if  we 
permit  this  to  go  by,  the  day  will  come 
when  the  Tieasury  will  levy  other  taxes, 
when  they  will  repeal  taxes,  when  they 
will  raise  existing  taxes. 

I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  will  his  amendment  relate  to 
this  problem?  Is  the  intent  of  the  amend- 
ment to  override  what  the  Tieasury  is 
proposing  to  do.  that  is,  to  impose  a  tax 
that  is  not  now  imposed? 

Mr  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  is  ex- 
actly correct.  That  is  the  sole  purpose  of 
the  amendment.  I  believe  that  it  is  the 
only  way  in  which  we  can  say,  today, 
that  we  object  and  we  will  not  tolerate 
the  Ti-easury  itself  legislating  taxes  or 
imposing  a  raise  on  taxes  heretofore 
made  exempt  by  statute,  by  law,  and  by 
custom. 

This  will  give  the  Treasury  $25,000. 
and  the  Record  will  show  that  it  is  for 
the  purpose  of  continuing  the  examina- 
tion of  these  applications  for  preclear- 
ance  of  their  tax  exemption  on  this  type 
of  municipal  bond,  or  of  county  bonds 
or  State  bonds  that  are  being  used,  to  a 
considerable  degree,  to  substitute  for 
federally  appropriated  funds  to  accom- 
plish the  same  purpose. 

I  think  it  is  high  time  we  send  word 
down  to  the  Treasury  that  we  are  sick 
and  tired  of  having  legislation  by  execu- 
tive edict,  by  the  Treasury  specialists, 
who  have  shown  no  great  degree  of  apti- 
tude in  trying  to  figure  out  a  basis  of 
taxation  that  Congress  will  accept.  They 
now  want  to  go  back  and  roll  back  a 
custom  that  is  reasonable  and  is  helping 


alleviate  the  flow  of  underemployed  agri- 
cultural workers  and  underemployed 
high  school  and  college  graduates  who 
otherwise  have  to  go  to  the  ghetto  to 
find  decent  jobs  equivalent  to  the  capa- 
bilities that  the  educational  facilities  of 
the  separate  States  have  been  able  to  give 

them.  ,  _  . 

I  want  the  Record  to  show,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  debate  will  indicate,  that  the 
sole  purpose  of  the  $25,000  I  am  seeking 
to  add  to  this  bill— and  I  am  told  the 
amendment  is  germane— is  to  show  the 
Treasury  Department  that  we  expect 
them  to  continue  to  follow  a  practice 
they  have  been  following  for  many  years. 
aJTecting  what  has  become  a  part  of  the 
underpinning  of  our  decentralization  of 
our  industry  in  overcrowded  areas,  and 
offering  rural  areas  at  least  a  chance  to 
bid  against  the  metropolitan  areas  for 
the  location  of  plants.  Tlie  citizens  of 
the  county,  the  municipality,  or  the 
State  have  been  willing  to  exchange 
bonded  indebtedness  for  an  opportunity, 
which  is  the  only  way  they  have  of  ob- 
taining .such  an  opportunity,  and  thus  to 
be  able  to  offer  the  kind  of  a  plant  neces- 
sary to  support  and  maintain  the  kind  of 
industry  that  is  seeking  a  location. 

The  great  industrial  corporations  are 
not  going  to  do  this  alone.  The  banks  are 
not  going  to  do  this  alone.  The  citizens 
in  these  communities  do  not  have  it 
within  their  capability  to  do  this  with- 
out this  feature.  I  can  show  the  Senator 
dozens  and  dozens  of  industrial  and  eco- 
nomic opportunities  that  have  been 
made  to  exist  because  of  this  feature. 

We  estimate  in  Oklahoma  that  this 
decision  would  block  the  employment  of 
as  many  as  16.000  people. 

We  have  12  counties  and  11  municipal- 
ities across  Oklahoma  that  are  gearing 
up  to  provide  industrial  plants.  At  least 
$16  million  in  nonexpended  bond  funds 
could  be  frozen,  money  that  has  already 
been  precleared.  if  the  IRS  proceeds 
without  congressional  approval,  -.vhich  I 
believe  it  is  unwi.se  for  the  Treasury  to 
do.  I  think  it  is  legally  impossible  for 
them  to  accomplish  this.  However,  rath- 
er than  to  freeze  present  deals  that  are 
the  result  of  years  of  work.  I  think  it  is 
high  time  that  Congress  legislate  in  this 
field  And  I  shall  call  for  a  roll  call  on 
this  matter.  I  think  that  Congre.ss  should 
show  its  detei-mination  to  put  a  stop  to 
this  unmerited,  unwarranted,  and.  I 
think,  unlawful  interference  with  the 
programs  developed  by  the  local  com- 
munities to  provide  some  relief  from  the 
creation  of  any  bigger  and  more  dan- 
gerous ghettos  throughout  the  Nation. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the   Senator   from    Oklahoma    indicate 
whether  he  has  any  estimate  as  to  the 
effect  of  his  amendment  on  revenues? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  effect  on  reve- 
nues is  minimal,  because  the  only  thing 
that  would  be  taxed  would  be  the  inter- 
est earned  from  these  revenue  bonds 
which  are  not  taxable.  However,  let  me  ■ 
say  that  the  municipalities  and  the 
counties  of  the  State  would  benefit.  It 
would  not  operate  to  the  benefit  of  an  in- 
dividual. I  would  not  want  an  individual 
to  benefit.  However,  the  States  and  the 
municipalities    would    benefit,    because 
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their  bonds  would  sell  at  lower  rates  be- 
cause of  the  nontaxable  feature. 

If  we  follow  the  recommendation  of 
the  Treasury  Department,  we  might  as 
well  jump  off  the  dome  of  the  Capitol  as 
to  expect  any  capiUl  to  flow  into  this 
t3rpe  of  expansion. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  amount  of  Ux-exempt  revenue 
bonds  issued  for  Industrial  purposes 
has  increased  by  manyfold  over  the 
past  few  years?  And  Is  it  not  also  true 
that  this  huge  and  growing  exemption 
or  loophole  in  the  tax  law  will  grow  far 
bigger  in  the  future  and  could  amount 
to  a  loss  to  the  Treasury  of  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  doubt  that  it 
would  amount  to  that  much  money. 
However,  it  would  amount  to  a  lot  more 
than  that  if  the  Federal  Government 
flnances  it.  And  that  is  the  only  other 
source  of  financing. 

I  am  sure  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  does  not  want 
the  Federal  Government  to  be  the  sole 
producer  of  capital  for  this  expansion. 
I  know  he.  does  not  want  the  airports  in 
his  State  or.  in  my  State  to  go  to  an- 
other type  of  financing  and  have  the 
Government  match  90  percent  instead 
of  the  customary  15  percent  for  a  run- 
way expansion. 

I  thlrUc  the  bonds  issued  to  build  any 
airport  according  to  the  modern  safety 
standards  would  have  to  pay  at  the 
same  rate,  even  though  it  were  for  a 
runway  expansion,  as  one  of  the  big 
distilleries  would  have  to  pay. 

I  think  the  public  is  entitled  to  the 
break  that  historically,  traditionally, 
and.  I  think,  constitutionally  has  been 
allowed  to  the  local  governments  which 
issue  tax-exempt  bonds. 

Certainly  an  airport  is  important 
enough  to  justify  the  issuj  of  tax-ex- 
empt bonds.  I  think  it  falls  in  the  same 
category  as  a  water  plant  or  a  sewage 
plant.  If  they  follow  this  theory  to  the 
utmost,  they  would  be  able  to  knock  out 
not  only  industrial  bonds,  but  also  any 
other  type  of  revenue  bond.  Certainly 
water  works  and  things  of  that  Und 
are.  in  effect,  revenue  bonds. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  what 
concerns  me  more  is  that  we  in  Wis- 
consin have  not  in  general  followed  the 
policy  of  issuing  a  tax-exempt  revenue 
bond  for  the  location  of  industry.  Many 
p>eople  feel  that  it  is  a  loophole,  that  it 
is  unethical  and  undesirable. 

We  have,  however,  found  that  in- 
dustry which  has  been  located  in  Wis- 
consin has  gone  out  of  our  State  into 
other  States  that  have  used  this  tax- 
exempt  revenue  bond  device. 

How  does  the  Senator  answer  the  argu- 
ment that  the  tax  exemption  should  be 
used  as  sparingly  as  possible  and  can 
only  be  justified  on  the  grounds  that  it  is 
for  an  essential  municipal  purpose  such 
as  education,  health,  or  something  of 
that  kind? 

As  the  Senator  must  know,  the  reports 
that  I  have  heard  are  to  the  effect  that 
in  many  areas  these  revenue  bonds  which 
are  tax  exempt  are  put  out  strictly  for 
industrial  purposes  and  result  in  a  tre- 
mendous windfall  for  industry  which  can 
locate  in  an  area  based  upon  their  ability 


to  a  great  extent  to  have  their  capital 
exempt  from  Federal  taxation. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  They  have  to  retire 
the  full  amount  of  the  bond.s.  The  only 
place  that  the  municipalities  are  favored 
is  by  the  lower  discount  they  have  to 
offer  on  the  market. 

I  do  not  think  that  any  Member  of 
the  Senate  wants  the  municipalities  or 
local  governments  to  suffer  from  the 
withdrawal  of  the  discount  or  from  a 
lower  discount  than  is  necessary  to  mar- 
ket or  merchandise  these  bonds. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  It  not  a  fact  that  the 
Treasury  Department  for  several  ad- 
ministrations back  has  had  bills  intro- 
duced in  Congress  In  an  effort  to  strike 
the  tax-exemption  feature  from  the  in- 
terest on  various  municipality  and  State 
and  public  bonds  of  various  kinds  and 
that  Congress  has  refused  to  follow  that 
philosophy? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  is 
exactly  right.  Yet.  the  Treasury,  without 
a  hearing,  without  notice,  and  without 
consultation,  and  without  notifying  any 
Member  of  the  Senate  that  I  know  of. 
has  deliberately  withdrawn  the  exemp- 
tion despite  all  of  the  negotiations  that 
have  been  carried  on  for  a  long  time 
and  the  plans  and  specifications  that 
have  been  drawn  on  the  pending  bond 
issues,  which  are  now  In  limbo. 

That  Is  why  I  am  offering  the  pending 
amendment  for  the  amount  of  only 
$25,000  in  order  to  continue  the  work 
that  has  been  done  by  giving  preclearance 
exemptions. 

I  admit  that  there  have  been  some 
abuses.  The  SEC  has  been  moving  in  this 
field.  Last  month  the  SEC  Issued  an 
order  to  correct  any  abuses  which  occur 
by  reason  of  charging  for  Investigation, 
engineering,  or  the  merchandising  of 
the  bonds. 

We  will  have  this  regulation  where  It 
should  be.  in  the  SEC.  for  insuring  the 
full  faith,  credit,  and  value  of  this  type 
of  financing. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
to  me  that  this  Is  a  matter  that  should 
be  studied  by  Congress.  The  very  fact 
that  this  matter  has  been  suggested  to 
Congress  time  and  time  again  In  perhaps 
various  forms  and  has  never  received 
favorable  response  from  Congress  shows 
that  the  Treasury  is  now  trying  to  do 
an  end  run  around  Congress. 

I  thmk  there  have  been  abuses  in  this 
field.  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  the  matter 
is  properly  presented  to  Congress  in  the 
interest  of  distinguishing  between  those 
things  that  are  necessary,  desirable,  and 
wise  and  which  should  not  be  taxed  by 
the  Federal  Government  and  other  mat- 
ters which  are  not  municipal,  legislation 
can  be  passed.  There  is  no  justification  at 
all  for  small  communities  issuing  bonds 
for  waterworks  or  sewerage  and  other 
quite  necessary  public  uses  having  to  pay 
a  higher  rate  of  interest  simply  to  aug- 
ment the  Treasury  here  m  Washington. 

It  seems  to  me  that  legislation  should 
be  proposed  rather  than  to  have  an  end 
run  of  this  kind  attempted. 
I  shall  support  the  Senator. 


Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  statement  of  the  Senator. 
This  Is  a  stopgap  measure  until  they 
can  come  to  Congress  formally  and  pre- 
sent their  matter  and  get  our  determina- 
tion. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Ml-  MONRONEY.  I  yield 

Mr.  MXJRPHY  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  agree  with  me  that  the  expendi- 
ture of  this  very  small  amount  of  money 
would  constitute  probably  the  finest  bar- 
gain that  I  have  heard  of  since  I  have 
been  a  Member  of  the  Senate? 

If  we  can  stop  the  inroads  by  the 
Treasury  and  other  departments  of  the 
Government  encroaching  upon  what  has 
been  projjerly  a  function  of  Congress,  if 
we  can  spend  $25,000  every  day  to  stop 
this  practice  and  get  the  characteristic 
of  this  Government  back  the  way  It 
should  be.  I  would  like  to  do  It. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator.  I  will  sup- 
port his  amendment  enthusiastically. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  appreciate  the 
sentiments  of  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  should  like  to  point  out 
that  even  If  one  were  to  accept  the  argu- 
ment advanced  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  that  these  bonds 
should  be  taxed,  the  only  branch  of  gov- 
ernment that  can  impose  the  tax  Is  Con- 
gress: and  the  issue  is,  is  Congress,  on 
behalf  of  the  American  people,  going  to 
defend  Its  exclusive  right  to  impose  a 
tax. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  is  emi- 
nently correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, win  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  can  understand  the  objective 
that  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  at- 
tempting to  achieve.  I  do  not  believe 
the  amendment  he  has  offered  will  ac- 
complish It. 

As  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has 
pointed  out.  whether  or  not  we  agree 
with  th's  law  as  it  is  now  written  Is  beside 
the  point.  If  it  is  going  to  be  changed  it 
should  be  changed  by  Congress  in  legis- 
lative action. 

All  that  the  Monroney  amendment 
does  is  to  give  $25,000  more  to  the  Treas- 
•iir>'  Department.  It  does  not  even  men- 
tion the  ruling. 

Last  week  the  Under  Secretary  called 
my  office  and  told  me  they  were  going  to 
announce  the  ruling  to  which  the  Sena- 
tor has  referred.  The  Under  Secretai-y 
was  speaking  about  the  abuse,  and  there 
has  been  some  abuse  under  this  program. 
I  told  him  that  I  recognize  the  abuse 
and  would  help  him  correct  It  but  that 
its  correction  should  be  achieved  legisla- 
tively, not  administratively.  We  are  a 
government  of  law.  I  believe  It  should  be 
done  that  way. 

However,  the  Treasui-y  has  Issued  no- 
tice on  this  ruling.  They  have  issued  it. 
as  the  Senator  may  know,  efifectlve  after 
the  15th  of  March,  and  they  will  not  ap- 
prove any  more  tax  exemptions  for  these 
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industrial  bonds  until  they  have  had 
hearings  on  the  ruling  and  decided 
whether  or  not  to  make  it  final. 

I  suggested  to  the  Treasury  that  when 
they  come  before  our  committee  to  testify 
on  the  excise  tax  and  other  proposals 
they  be  prepared  to  present  to  the  com- 
mittee an  explanation  as  to  what  they 
are  trying  to  achieve.  They  should  be 
prepared  to  tell  us  what  loopholes  they 
are  ti-ying  to  close,  and  then  it  should  be 
done  legislatively,  as  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  which  will  be  coming  before  Con- 
gress within  the  next  10  days. 

If  we  do  it  by  legislation  we  can  at  the 
same  time  eliminate  other  loopholes  and 
abuses  that  have  been  occurring — and 
there  have  been  some  abuses  under  it.  I 
am  familiar  with  that.  I  believe  that  we 
can  correct  this  much  better  with  an 
amendment  to  a  tax  bill.  As  I  understand 
the  amendment,  all  it  would  do  would  be 
to  give  an  extra  $25,000  to  the  Depart- 
ment. Nothing  in  the  amendment  says 
they  have  to  cancel  the  ruling. 

They  have  already  announced  the 
initiation  of  the  mling.  You  are  right 
back  where  you  started,  except  you  are 
giving  the  E>epartment  $25,000  more 
spending  money  and  you  are  saying,  "We 
don't  like  what  you're  doing." 

I  respectfully  suggest  that  the  Senator 
withdraw  his  amendment  at  this  time. 
And  wait  until  the  Treasury  Department 
witnesses  appear  before  our  committee  on 
the  tax  bill.  I  do  not  believe  there  Is 
much  disagreement  in  what  he  is  trying 
to  achieve. 

Perhaps  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
will  want  to  testify  on  this  point,  and 
then  we  will  see  what  answer  we  can 
come  up  with.  If  we  cannot  agree  with 
the  Trea.sury  Department  upon  a  solu- 
tion then  we  can  offer  an  amendment  in 
the  committee  or  on  the  floor,  but  do  it 
legislatively  so  that  it  will  have  some 
binding  effect. 

Lest  there  be  any  misunderstanding — 
and  as  explained  to  me — the  ruling  will 
not  In  any  way  affect  the  present  tax- 
exempt  status  of  water  and  sewerage 
bonds  and  other  types  of  municipal 
operations. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  What  about  air- 
ports? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  De- 
partment did  not  mention  airports. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Because  that  is  a 
revenue-producing  facility,  you  cannot 
extend  a  runway  10  feet  without  getting 
involved. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Those  are 
the  points  we  must  clear  up  legislatively. 
The  DeiMirtment  specifically  mentioned 
water  and  sewerage  and  other  types  of 
municipal  operations.  I  do  not  know 
whether  airports  are  included.  These  are 
points  that  can  be  raised  better  by  the 
committee  when  the  Secretary  is  before 
it.  I  understand  the  Secretary  will  appear 
before  the  committee  tomorrow  morning 
nr  Wednesday  at  the  latest. 

After  we  find  out  exactly  what  they 
propose  to  do  in  connection  with  this 
tailing — which  we  do  not  know  now — we 
can  consider  legislation. 

I  do  not  believe  there  would  be  any 
objection  on  the  part  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  or  anyone  else  in  cor- 
recting some  of  the  glaring  abuses  that 
have  been  cited  under  the  present 
exemption.  I  believe  we  can  arrive  at  a 


happy  medium,  spell  out  what  we  are 
correcting,  and  spell  out  the  point  be- 
yond which  we  do  not  want  to  go. 

I  make  that  suggestion  as  one  who 
agrees  with  the  Senator  to  the  point  that 
we  do  not  want  legislation  enacted  by 
the  Ti-easury  Department  by  the  mere 
issuing  of  a  ruling,  thus  changing  the 
method  of  interpreting  a  law  that  has 
been  on  the  books  12  or  15  years.  Let  us 
change  it  in  Congress  and  know  what 
we  are  doing,  and  until  it  is  changed  by 
Congress  the  Treasury  Department 
should  stand  by  the  present  law. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator  agreeing  with  me,  but  it  is  like 
hanging  a  man  and  then  giving  him  a 
fair  trial. 

The  bond  market  is  going  to  be  shot 
by  this  situation  for  6  months  or  for  a 
year  before  recovery.  I  am  trying  to 
maintain  the  status  quo  against  legisla- 
tion by  the  Treasury  Department,  until 
the  committee  can  get  around  to  hear- 
ing the  matter. 

It  will  not  be  too  difficult  to  postpone 
the  date  from  the  15th  until  the  people 
can  be  heard.  In  the  meantime,  let  us 
say,  loud  and  clear,  that  here  is  $25,000 
for  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury:  and 
the  record  of  this  debate  will  show  that 
we  mean  It  is  to  apply  for  a  continuation 
of  the  preclearance  or  approval  of  tax- 
exempt  status  for  those  types  of  bonds 
which  have  historically  been  considered 
tax  exempt  by  the  Treasury  and  by 
the  various  municipalities  and  their 
branches.  I  believe  it  Is  little  to  ask.  If 
they  do  not  spend  it  for  this  purpose, 
they  will  be  misusing  it. 

I  hope  we  can  have  a  unanimous  \'ote 
and  thus  show  our  indignation  at  usur- 
pation of  these  functions  by  a  bureauc- 
racy. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator will  admit  that  even  if  his  amend- 
ment were  agreed  to  unanimously  there 
would  be  nothing  in  the  amendment 
which  would  require  the  Treasury  De- 
partment to  rescind  its  present  ruling, 
nothing  at  all  to  provide  a  solution  to 
the  problem.  If  we  are  to  change  the  law 
it  will  be  better  to  do  it  by  legislation  in 
the  tax  bill  when  it  is  before  us.  The 
amendment  offered  here  today  will  not 
solve  any  problems. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  do  not  agree.  I  am 
attempting  to  keep  a  sick  body  alive 
with  a  pulmotor,  until  we  can  pass  on 
proposed  legislation.  I  do  not  believe  in 
having  rigor  mortis  set  in  and  then  try- 
ing to  bring  the  body  to  life. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  and  I  commend  him  for  this 
move. 

May  I  say  at  the  outset  that  I  entirely 
agree  with  what  he  is  doing  and,  under 
the  circumstances,  the  method  by  which 
he  attempts  it. 

May  I  inquire,  to  make  sure  that  I 
fully  understand  the  situation,  whether 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  would  agree 
that  nothing  in  this  amendment  would 
require  the  Treasury  Department  to  re- 
verse its  position  as  stated  on  the  mat- 
ter of  no  more  prospective  rulings  in 
this  field. 
Mr.   MONRONEY.   I   would  say  that 


the  legislative  history  is  always  the  prime 
document  to  which  any  administrator 
looks.  I  believe  enough  legislative  history 
has  been  stated  on  the  floor  on  this  issue. 
It  is  as  clear  as  a  neon  sign  in  front  of 
one's  face  that  Congress  is  irritated  and 
disgusted  with  this  preemption  of  legis- 
lative power,  and  we  intend  to  hold  the 
status  quo  until  we  get  through  with 
appropriate  Senate  committee  action. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  agree  completely.  Not- 
withstanding the  answer  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  has  made  that  there 
is  no  compulsion  in  the  amendment  that 
will  affect  the  Treasury  E>epartment,  I 
believe  that  this  field  is  so  broad  and  of 
such  great  importance  to  so  many  areas 
of  the  United  States,  and  so  well  em- 
bodies the  concept  of  self-help  for  the 
further  industrialization  and  social  and 
economic  development  of  underdevel- 
oped areas,  that  is  would  be  shameful 
if  we  stood  by  and.  by  a  shortage  of 
money,  by  a  shortage  of  expression  of 
support  or  opposition  or  opinion,  or  by 
a  shortage  of  resolve,  failed  to  make  it 
abundantly  clear  to  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, to  all  who  may  read  this 
Record,  that  the  concept  of  self-help 
embodied  in  revenue  bond  situations  is 
so  vital  and  important  that  we  wish  to 
see  it  continued  without  being  fettered  by 
administrative  or  bureaucratic  bottle- 
necks. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  also  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  !Mr.  Wil- 
LiAMsl  that  there  are  abuses  of  this  prac- 
tice, and  that  this  is  an  area  where  there 
should  be  close  sujiervision  and  correc- 
tive legislation.  However,  the  one  point  I 
would  suggest  for  the  Senator's  consid- 
eration is  the  urgency  of  time  because, 
as  a  former  practicing  attorney,  I  know 
that  there  are  many  who  are  now  in  the 
process  of  attempting  to  issue  revenue 
bonds,  who  may  have  signed  contracts 
for  developments  which  are  most  worth- 
while in  their  areas.  If  the  Treasury  De- 
partment follows  this  course  that  would 
make  the  security  proposed  to  be  issued 
totally  unmarketable. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  JUDICIARY  COMMITTEE 
OF  THE  FRENCH  SENATE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  honored,  indeed,  this  afternoon 
to  have  four  distinguished  members  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  French 
Senate  in  attendance.  We  are  delighted 
to  have  them  as  our  guests  and  to  see 
us  at  our  work. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  wish  to 
introduce  Senators  Marcel  Prelot.  Pierre 
Marcilhacy,  Marcel  MoUe.  and  Jean 
Geoff roy.  [Applause,  Senators  rising.! 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  for  1  minute  for  the  pur- 
pose of  greeting  our  distinguished  visi- 
tors. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  lat  4 
o'clock  and  11  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess. 

During  the  recess,  members  of  the 
French  Senate  were  greeted  by  Members 
of  the  Senate. 

On  the  expiration  of  the  rece.ss,  the 
Senate  reassembled  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGS  in  the  chair) . 
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SUPPLEMENTAL    APPROPRIATIONS. 
1968 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <HR.  15399>  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1968.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr' President,  we 
have  discussed  this  matter  rather  fully. 
I  was  going  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  but 
he  has  temporarily  left  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  MONRONEY  I  yield. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr  President,  I  rise  to 
support  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  in 
his  contention  and  in  the  construction 
he  places  on  this  appropriation  of  $25.- 
000.  which  is  a  vehicle  for  us  to  express 
our  collective  concern  about  the  situa- 
tion that  has  developed  I  fully  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  that  unless 
we  prevent  a  loss  of  momentum  in  this 
matter  it  will  reflect  great  and  irrepara- 
ble harm.-  • 

There  isiunctioning  now  a  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
that  deals  with  this  problem  of  the  sepa- 
ration of  power.  There  is  no  question  as 
to  where  legislative  intent  is  In  this  mat- 
ter, as  has  l)een  developed  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Curtis)  a  little  bit  ago  in  excellent  fash- 
Ion. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  legisla- 
tive intent  is  that  this  policy,  which  has 
been  voted  upon  by  the  Treasury  in  favor 
of  the  procedure  that  prevailed  up  until 
now.  should  continue  until  there  is  legis- 
lative change.  Now.  along  comes  the  De- 
partment which  seeks  to  take  unto  itself 
legislative  power. 

Here  is  a  chance  to  deal  with  the  mat- 
ter and  to  ceal  with  the  matter  very 
emphatically. 

For  that  rei.son  I  support  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  assistance  of  the  Senator. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President.  I  wish  to  say  in  a  few  words 
that  I  support  the  position  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma.  A  big  aye  vote  here 
would  say  in  no  uncertain  terms  what 
the  Senate  thinks  about  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  in  effect  enacting  legis- 
lation. 

If  there  is  some  other  and  better  ap- 
pioach  this  could  be  handled  in  confer- 
ence with  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  House  conferees  could  say  that 
peihaps  it  should  be  handled  through  a 
legislative  committee.  But  this  would 
state  In  no  uncertain  terms  what  the 
Congress  means. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Piesident,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  In 
charge  of  the  bill.  I  wish  to  say  that  the 
committee,  of  course,  did  not  have  this 
amendment  before  it  and,  therefore,  did 
not  have  an  opportunity  even  to  consider 
it.  Because  of  the  views  expressed  on  the 


floor  today  and  the  views  expressed  by 
the  senior  member  of  the  committee,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Young  I— and  I  understand  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  discussed  the  matter 
with   the  Senator   from  South  Dakota 

I  Mr.  MuNDTl 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Briefly.  He  was  at  a 
hearing  and  I  did  not  fully  explain  It. 

Mr.  HILL.  He  could  not  Uke  it  to  con- 
ference. I  think  we  should  have  a  vote 
and  take  it  to  conference. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  Piesident,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufBcient  second? 
There  is  a  sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
when  the  Senator  has  completed  his  re- 
marks I  would  like  to  claim  the  floor. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr   President,  does 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  desire  the 
floor  in  his  own  right? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes. 
Mr.    MONRONEY.    Mr.    President,    I 
shall  close  in  1  minute. 

With  hardly  any  dissenting  votes, 
when  the  poverty  program  was  before  us 
my  junior  colleague  and  I  offered  an 
amendment  to  earmark  $50  million  of 
the  funds  appropriated  in  that  bill  for 
research  to  find  ways  and  means  of  lo- 
cating industry  in  underdeveloped  areas, 
such  as  the  rural  areas.  The  proposal 
breezed  through  by  a  unanimous  vote, 
witii  the  consent  of  Mr.  Sergent  Shriver 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Cl.ark],  the  man  who  handled  the  bill. 
There  was  voted  $50  million  to  encour- 
age this  development. 

Here  is  something  that  will  not  cost 
1  cent.  I  doubt  that  $25,000  will  be 
spent  but  it  shows  our  determination 
that  we  intend  to  stop  creating  new 
ghettos,  that  we  intend  to  see  better 
distribution  economically,  psychologi* 
cally,  and  physically  for  our  population.^, 
now  moving  so  heavily  from  underem- 
ployed areas  to  overcrowded  centers. 

For  that  reason  I  think  it  is  an  im- 
portant measure,  admittedly  one  that  is 
a  stop-gap  measure,  but  one  that  is  also 
necessary  to  prevent  demoralization  of 
the  bond  market. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator.  I  hope  this  amendment  will 
be  accepted.  During  my  term  as  Gover- 
nor of  Wyoming  we  passed  legislation  ■ 
which  permits  municipalities  of  the  State 
and  the  counties,  as  well,  to  employ  uiio 
device  to  accomplish  purposes  so  clearly 
set  forth  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 

It  is  frustrating  and  disappointing, 
indeed,  for  a  city,  for  a  county,  or  for 
some  other  subdivision  of  government 
to  try  to  work  up  what  is  necessary  In 
order  to  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  the  Treasury  Department,  only  to 
find  out,  after  having  spent  a  number 
of  months,  that  they  will  be.  summarily 
turned  down.  I  think  it  is  high  time  the 
Congress  spelled  out.  as  this  amendment 
spells  out,  our  convictions  so  as  to  leave 
no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  Treasury  De- 
partment officials  what  the  Congress  in- 
tends. 


I  support  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  say  at  the  outset  that  I  shall  vote  with 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  in  order  to 
express  my  views  with  respect  to  the  as- 
sumption of  legislative  power  by  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service. 

However.  I  strongly  disagree  with  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  on  the  merits 
of  the  action  taken  by  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service,  whether  or  not  this  tax 
exemption  accomplishes  the  purpose  he 
suggests.  This  alleged  purpo.se  of  allevi- 
ating poverty  is  questionable.  In  many 
instances,  the  use  of  tax  exempt  indus- 
trial bonds  for  industrial  purposes  may 
provide  benefits  in  those  States  utilizinc 
this  tax  loophole.  But  these  States  pro- 
vide these  benefits  at  the  cost  of  those 
States  which  do  not  use  the  industrial 
bond  tax  loophole. 

In  many  instances,  the  unemployment 
is  only  transferred  from  one  State  to 
another.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  a 
plant  that  is  owned  by  a  local  municipal- 
ity, taking  advantage  of  this  industrial 
bond  loophole,  is  not  paying  local  real 
estate  taxes  whereas  many  times  com- 
panies with  whom  it  is  competing  in  the 
same  area  are  giving  the  tax  loophole 
firm     a    decisive     competitive     advan- 

tflCC 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  is  up  to  the 
local  municipality  to  determine. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  In  many  instances,  the 
situation  Is  as  I  indicate.  Therefore.  I 
feel  the  Department  Is  rictht  in  its  de- 
termination that  this  legislation  should 
be  changed,  but  I  feel  that  only  Con- 
gress is  empowered  to  change  the  law 
in  this  iespect. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  If  the  Senator 
keeps  on  making  the  cars,  let  us  make 
the  tags  that  go  on  the  cars  and  we  will 
be  happy  with  that  additional  employ- 
ment. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MILLER.  Just  a  word  before  we 
vote.  I  should  like  to  bring  something 
into  perspective  here.  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  see  the  way  industrial 
revenue  bonds  work.  I  must  say  that  I  do 
not  believe  they  have  caused  industry 
to  run  from  one  State  to  another.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  pointed  out 
that  there  was  some  problem  about 
some  Industry  leaving  Wisconsin.  I  am 
sure  that  if  we  looked  into  the  motives 
for  any  industry  leaving  a  State  to  go  to 
another  State,  it  would  not  be  a  matter 
of  closing  up  a  plant  just  to  go  to  another 
State  and  have  a  new  one  opened  up.  It 
would  be  a  case  of  where  the  tax  environ- 
ment in  the  home  State  caused  them  to 
leave  to  go  to  another  State  where  the 
tax  environment  was  better. 

All  the  Industrial  revenue  bonds  do  is 
help  an  industry  determine  where  it  will 
locate  a  new  plant.  It  may  mean  that  a 
new  plant  might  not  locate  in  Wisconsin 
but  in  some  other  State.  That  does  not 
mean  they  will  take  industry  out  of  Wis- 
consin, or  take  employment  out  of  Wis- 
consin. I  do  not  think  it  works  out  that 
way. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator. 
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Mr.  MILLER.  I  thii*  that  fact  should 
be  brought  out  in  con.sldering  the  amend- 
ment. I  shall  support  the  Senator's 
amendment,  because  I  also  feel  that  the 
TreasuiT  Department  should  have  done  a 
little  Ijetter  coordinating  with  Congress 
before  it  undertook  to  issue  its  proposed 
ruling. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  serves  on  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  I  serve  on  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  which  handles  revenue 
measures.  The  Senator  comes  before  the 
Senate  and  proposes  an  amendment  to  an 
appropriation  bill  to  try  to  force  the 
Treasury  Department  to  change  its  ml- 
ing  with  rcpard  to  the  tax-exempt  indus- 
trial t>ond  matter. 

My  State  of  Louisiana  happens  to  be 
one  of  the  States  which  employ  these 
bonds  in  attracting  new  industry. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  has  no 
jurls<?iction  over  this  matter  whatever. 
Not  only  does  it  have  no  jurisdiction,  it 
has  not  had  any  hearings  on  it.  It  would 
t)e  inappropriate  for  that  committee  to 
hold  hearings,  because  it  has  no  jurisdic- 
tion whatever. 

So  here  it*  is  proposed  to  increase  ap- 
propriations into  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  saying  that  the 
increased  appj|*iatlons  shall  be  used  to 
reverse  a  Ti^Bh-y  Department  ruling. 
Who  knows  vmtether  the  Treasury  De- 
partment ruling  is  right  or  wrong?  I 
know  something  about  tax-exempt  bonds. 
Goodness  knows.  I  should.  My  office  has 
been  used  to  help  get  these  sophisticated 
tax  arrangements  approved  for  plants  to 
be  build  in  Louisiana. 

At  one  time,  tho.se  industrial  bonds 
gave  the  States  which  used  them  an  ad- 
vantage over  others  which  did  not.  Loui- 
siana did  not  start  it.  But  when  many 
other  States  adopted  their  use  Louisiana 
got  into  line.  When  industry  talks  about 
going  into  a  State,  some  of  them  are 
smart  enough  and  sophisticated  enough 
to  explore  the  possible  advantages,  con- 
cessions, and  so  forth,  which  they  could 
wring  from  a  State.  Tliat  is  easy  enough 
to  get  from  a  State  an  agreement  to  give 
industry  the  utmost  cooperation  in  fi- 
nancing Its  plant,  so  that  a  company 
would  want  to  locate  in  the  State. 

When  that  was  started  in  Southern 
States,  the  Southern  States  had  some  ad- 
vantage Other  States  found  it  necessary, 
in  competing  for  industry,  to  do  the  same 
kind  of  thing.  First  one  State  and  then 
another  got  into  it.  I  understand  that 
now  more  than  40  out  of  50  States  use 
the  practice,  and  that  it  will  soon  be  50 
States  out  of  50  States. 

If  a  State  does  not  build  a  plant,  then 
the  county  would.  Or  perhaps  the  dock 
board  will;  or  if  it  will  not  do  it.  a  special 
authority  would  be  created  and  it  would 
build  it.  Then  the  plant  is  leased  back  to 
Industry.  That  is  not  an  illegitimate 
practice.  I  think  that  is  the  function  of 
a  State  to  do  just  that  which  it  is  appro- 
priate for  the  State  to  do.  The  use  of  an 
exemption  from  Federal  taxation  is 
.something  that  a  State  enjoys. 

But.  if  v,e  want  to  subsidize  someone, 
why  start  out  with  the  biggest  corpora- 
tions on  earth?  Why  not  subsidize  some 
poor  little  fellow  down  here  who  has  to 
borrow  some  money  just  to  bury  his 
mother,  or  to  buy  an  automobile?  Before 
anyone  has  had  a  chance  to  hear  the 


Treasury  side  of  the  argument.  v,e  are 
asked  to  approve  a  subsidy  to  the  biggest 
corporations  in  America  .so  they  f:ct  the 
lowest  interest  rate  pos.sible,  which  in- 
terest rate  reflects  the  fact  that  no  taxes 
are  due  on  interest  paid  on  the  money 
borrowed  to  build  them  a  new  plant. 

I  understand  that  New  York  is  one  of 
the  last  holdout  States — once  those  hold- 
out States  get  in  line,  then  industry  in 
50  out  of  the  50  States  will  be  able  to  say. 
"We  will  not  build  a  plant  in  your  State 
unless  you  get  in  line  with  the  practice 
the  other  States  have  been  using,  to  use 
State  power  and  State  exemption  from 
Federal  taxes,  on  our  behalf  to  prevent 
the  fellow  who  loans  us  money,  from 
paying  any  taxes  on  the  interest  we  pay 
them  on  the  bonds." 

Mr.  President,  the  question  of  whether 
the  Senator  Is  right  in  his  amendment 
depends  upon  whether  the  initial  Treas- 
ury Department  ruling  was  right.  When 
the  States,  first  one  and  then  another, 
begin  to  exempt  private  industry  financ- 
ing from  tax  on  the  interest  borrowed 
to  build  the  plant,  they  should  be  subject 
to  a  hearing  where  both  sides,  business 
and  the  Treasury  Department,  can  tell 
its  views.  Business  generally  has  regarded 
this  thing  as  being  unethical,  and  that  It 
was  not  fair  or  right. 

Tomorrow,  we  are  holding  hearings 
before  the  committee.  We  have  not  had 
a  hearing  thus  far.  The  committee  is 
meeting  tomorrow  on  a  bill  to  extend 
certain  excise  taxes  which  have  an  ex- 
piration date.  It  will  have  to  pass  that 
bill  to  maintain  them,  otherwi.se  those 
taxes  expire.  They  are  excise  taxes  on 
automobiles  and  telephone  communica- 
tions. If  one  wants  to  offer  that  amend- 
ment, it  should  not  be  just  to  increa.se 
the  appropriations  to  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. It  should  be  to  see  that  the 
funds  will  remain  tax  exempt  and  pay 
no  taxes  whatever. 

But  at  least  one  ought  to  know  what 
the  position  of  the  Treasury  is.  He  ought 
to  know  what  the  arguments  are  for  and 
against.  He  ought  to  know  what  cost  is 
involved.  The  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
has  said  he  estimates  the  cost  to  be  prac- 
tically nothing.  I  have  made  an  effort  to 
studv  it.  I  estimate  the  cost  to  run  into 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  revenue 
loss  if  all  these  plants  and  industries 
going  up  throughout  the  country  are  to 
be  financed  on  the  basis  that  the  inter- 
est they  pay  will  not  be  taxed. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  an  appropriate 
area  for  a  hearing.  It  is  an  appropriate 
area  for  legislation  on  a  tax  or  revenue 
bill.  But  why  should  the  Appropriations 
Committee  or  why  should  the  Senate 
itself  dictate  to  the  Finance  Committee 
what  our  decision  should  be  before  we 
have  ever  heard  the  case  for  a  moment? 
We  have  never  heard  a  moment's  argu- 
ment: we  have  never  heard  an  argument 
for  or  against  the  tax  exemption,  merely 
for  an  appropriation  to  increase  that 
amount  by  S25  million  to  indicate,  by  the 
appropriation  process,  that  Congress 
wants  the  Treasury  to  reverse  a  ruling 
which  states  that  after  a  certain  date 
certain  revenue  bonds  of  this  sort  shall 
not  be  tax  exempt. 

This  is  not  at  all  proper.  If  someone 
wants  to  change  the  law,  we  have  no 
closed  rule  in  the  Senate.  If  the  Treasury 
Is  wrong,  after  Its  officials  have  their 


say.  any  Senator  can  offer  an  amend- 
ment on  the  floor  to  reverse  it.  But  to 
come  here  on  an  appropriation  bill,  and 
seek  to  commit  the  Senate  when  the 
case  has  not  been  heard  one  way  or  the 
other,  really  is  not  the  proper  procedure. 
I  do  not  know  of  anyone  who  would 
contend  that  is  the  way  we  ought  to 
meet  the  Issue.  The  way  we  ought  to 
meet  it  is,  as  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware has  suggested,  frontally.  We  ought 
to   meet   it   as   a   direct   proposition.   It 
ought  to  be  considered  as  a  measure  on 
a  revenue  bill— a  tax  bill— not  an  ap- 
propriation bill.  I  would  hope  the  Sen- 
ate would  vote  in  that  fashion  and  let 
the  matter  be  considered  on  that  basis. 
I  would  hope  the  Finance  Committee 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  conduct 
hearings  and  to  vote  on  this  matter  and 
to  use  our  best  judgment  after  we  have 
had  a  chance  to  be  informed  on  it. 

I  have  heard  .some  Senators  say  that 
they  are  going  to  vote  for  it.  without 
having  heard  the  arguments  on  the  other 
side.  If  it  is  agreed  to.  then  I  hope  the 
House  will  refuse  to  accept  it. 

Mr  MONRONEY.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  am 
a  little  surprised  that  the  chairman  of 
one  of  the  most  important  committees, 
if  not  the  most  important  committee  in 
the  Senate,  would  yield  jurisdiction  to  a 
Government  bureau.  Actually,  this  magic 
March  15  date  is  not  Congress'  date;  It 
is  the  date  of  the  Treasury  Department. 
If  we  do  not  act,  it  will  become  law. 
without  the  lawmaking  force  being 
called,  without  the  Senator's  distin- 
guished committee  having  had  a  chance 
to  consider  the  ruling.  This  is  not  a  rul- 
ing of  the  Finance  Committee;  it  is  a 
ruling  of  the  Secretary'  of  the  Treasury 
or  someone  in  that  shop. 

We  are  here  to  legislate.  We  are  not 
here  to  accept  the  assumption  of  power, 
by  acquiescence  or  by  negligence,  or 
whatever  you  may  call  it,  of  that 
agency.  We  have  the  right  to  legislate 
in  this  field. 

This  has  been  the  law,  and  now  it  has 
been  changed  to  terminate  on  a  certain 
date  by  a  mandate  of  one  of  the  depart- 
ments of  Government  which  is  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  distinguished 
Senator's  Committee  on  Finance. 

The  Senator's  committee  is  going  to 
have  hearings.  This  proposal  does  not 
say  from  now  on  until  kingdom  come.  It 
Is 'made  clear  by  the  legislative  history 
that  the  law  which  has  been  in  effect, 
which  has  been  the  custom,  which  the 
Senator's  committee  has  approved  of. 
certainly  by  acquiescence,  if  not  by  di- 
rection, which  has  gone  on  for  years 
and  years,  shall  not  be  shot  down  in 
midair,  without  notice. 

We  could  not  do  anythin'?  about  it  in 
the  appropriations  bill  becau.se  I  did  not 
know  about  it.  The  members  did  not 
know  about  it.  Why  was  it  done  so  .sur- 
reptitiously? I  had  to  read  about  it  In 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  to  learn  any- 
thing about  it.  There  have  been  reper- 
cu.s.sions  in  mv  home  State  v.ith  respect 
to  manv.  many  projects  which  people 
have  been  working  on  for  years  to  Inter- 
est underwriters  to  accept  the  responsi- 
bility of  marketing  bond-  They  have  no 
right  to  be  shot  down  without  hearings. 
If  the  Senator  wishes  to  have  hearings 
by  his  committee.  I  welcome  the  oppor- 
tunity to  appear,  but  until  that  is  done.  I 
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expect  the  Senator  and  others  to  observe 
the  law  as  passed  by  the  Congress,  and 
not  by  any  department  downtown. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. If  that  ruling  is  wrong,  and  the 
committee  so  concludes,  either  the  com- 
mittee or  the  Senate  itself  can  change 
that  ruling.  It  can  change  it  retroac- 
tively and  completely,  as  If  it  had  never 
happened  at  all.  I  have  seen  retroactive 
measures  before.  I  am  sure  we  would  do 
it  in  this  case. 

I  had  knowledge  that  that  ruling  was 
going  to  come  down.  I  was  told  about  it. 
The  Senator  from  Delaware  indicated 
he  was  told  about  its  coming.  I  assume 
the  appropriate  Members  on  the  House 
side  were  similarly  told  about  it  and 
informed  that  this  ruling  was  going  to 
come  down  sometime  soon.  I  was  aware 
of  the  fact.  I  was  also  aware  of  the  fact 
that  we  were  going  to  take  a  look  at  it 
and  decide  what  we  were  going  to  do 
about  it  one  way  or  the  other. 

One  tfiihg  I  did  not  have  knowledge  of 
was  the  'fact  that  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  was  going  to  come  on  the 
floor  and  seek  to  some  degree  to  reverse 
that  ruling  without  notifying  any  of  us 
until  2  minutes  before  he  brought  the 
amendment  up.  So  far  as  I  knew,  it  was 
at  the  desk  before  the  Senator  told  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  he  was  going 
to  seek  to  chmge  that  ruling.  So  far  as 
notifying  the  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  is  concerned,  the  Treasury 
certainly  notified  me  they  were  going  to 
change  that  ruling.  If  I  have  any  reason 
for  complaint,  it  is  because  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  did  not  give  us  any  no- 
tice that  he  was  goini,'  to  offer  the 
amendment 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
moment  I  submitted  the  amendment  I 
walked  first  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee  and  asked  if  he 
would  join  me  in  order  to  keep  the  law 
as  it  was  until  Congress  changed  it.  I 
had  no  idea  he  would  not  agree  to  con- 
tinuing the  law.  which  Is  the  effect  of 
the  adoption  of  this  amendment.  This  Is 
not  for  an  indefinite  period.  The  minute 
the  committee  acts  or  Congress  acts,  I 
am  sure  they  will  change  it,  but  if  they 
do  not.  it  will  remain  the  law.  The  law 
will  be  that  which  is  adopted  by  the 
committee  and  the  Congress.  I  object  to 
the  law  being  changed  without  a  yea  or 
nay  from  Congress  and  even  without 
being  able  to  make  a  comment  on  the 
change  to  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  the  Senator 
will  yield,  may  I  say  I  have  not  agreed  to 
support  that  particular  ruling.  I  have  not 
committed  myself  on  it  one  way  or  the 
other.  I  would  like  to  hear  both  sides  of 
the  argument  before  I  am  asked  to  com- 
mit myself  on  it.  I  hope  I  would  be  ac- 
corded that  privilege.  That  is  why  I 
think,  if  this  question  could  be  heard  be- 
fore the  appropriate  committee  and  after 
the  committee  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
hear  both  sides  of  the  argument  for  or 
against  the  Senator's  position,  every 
Senator  could  then  vote  his  conviction 
on  the  question. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  But  in  the  mean- 
time the  effect  on  the  bond  market  will 


be  severe,  and  it  will  be  most  dUUcult  for 
the  municipalities  to  carry  their  load  to 
support  industry  by  its  having  to  pay  the 
1  or  1  'a  percent,  or  whatever  the  amount 
Is.  in  the  interim  period,  until  the  House 
and  Senate  can  act. 

I  was  trying  to  avoid  that.  I  am  trying 
to  say  to  the  Treasury,  if  this  amend- 
ment carries  that  the  people  in  the  De- 
partment will  get  the  word  from  Capitol 
Hill  that  we  expect  them  to  continue  the 
status  quo  until  Congress  acts :  that  this 
is  not  a  surrender  by  waving  a  white  flag. 
This  is  a  large-scale  operation  and  a 
very  delicate  market  situation.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  knows  It  as  well  as 
I  do.  Certainly  we  do  not  want  to  jeop- 
ardize in  midstream  the  tenuous  finan- 
cial arrangements  that  have  to  be  made 
by  States  and  municipalities. 

The  Senator  is  talking  about  the  loss  of 
taxes.  I  want  the  Senator's  committee  to 
hear  that.  When  a  thousand  dollars  is 
Invested  in  industrial  development  by  in- 
dustry itself  or  by  the  industries  that 
locate  in  plants  established  with  the 
help  of  States  or  mimlclpalitles,  that 
represents  the  tax  yield  of  one  job. 

One  job  means  a  lot.  Oklahoma  has 
16.000  potential  new  jobs.  That  means 
16.000  taxpayers  who  were  probably  tax 
users  before  we  had  this  plan. 

I  do  not  defend  all  of  the  system.  The 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
has  already  moved  to  cut  the  fat  out  of 
the  program,  where  it  exists  in  the  States. 
Ours  is  on  the  basis  of  full  faith  and 
credit  of  appropriate  political  subdivi- 
sions. 

I  think  the  least  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  can  do  is  say.  "Let  us  look  at 
this  in  the  committee,  but  let  us  not  kill 
the  animal  before  we  look  to  see  whether 
he  deserves  to  be  killed  or  not." 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
if  the  Senate  wishes  to  reverse  a  Treas- 
ury ruling  which  reverses  a  prior  Treas- 
ury ruling,  it  has  the  privilege  of  doing 
that.  But  if  it  wants  to  do  it.  it  ought  to 
just  do  it.  But  I  do  not  know  what  could 
be  more  confusing  than  for  a  Senator  to 
offer  a  $25,000  appropriation,  saying  he 
hopes  the  Treasury  will  change  its  mind 
about  a  matter.  That  still  would  not  re- 
verse the  iTillng.  If  a  ruling  is  to  be  re- 
versed, it  seems  to  me  the  ruling  ought  to 
be  reversed  by  the  Senate,  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  should  concur  with 
it.  if  the  House  agrees.  We  would  then 
have  legislation  on  the  statute  books  that 
would  say  just  exactly  how  the  bond 
interest  is  to  be  taxed.  But  to  just  add 
confusion  on  top  of  confusion  and  vote  a 
$25,000  appropriation,  and  say  that  you 
hope  he  will  continue  to  do  what  he  was 
doing  prior  to  the  time  he  changed  his 
mind,  is  a  rather  meaningless  thing.  It 
seeks  to  commit  the  Senate  to  a  position 
without  one  side  of  the  argument  having 
been  heard  at  all.  It  certainly  is  not  the 
way  to  legislate  when  we  have  orderly 
processes  available  to  us. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  will  be 
before  the  committee  tomorrow.  I  shall 
be  pleased  to  ask  him  about  the  matter. 
I  hope  he  will  be  prepared  to  testify  on 
it.  I  have  not  asked  him  in  advance  to 
testify  about  it.  but,  if  the  Senate  feels 
it  would  like  to  find  out  about  the  matter, 
I  will  ask  him. 


Meanwhile,  Mr.  President.  I  think  it 
would  be  very  bad  to  seek,  by  a  S25.000 
amendment  on  an  appropriation  bill,  to 
try  to  legislate  In  the  tax  field.  This  is 
not  a  tax  bill  and  when  the  amendment  is 
not  germane  so  far  as  I  can  see. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  de- 
feated. As  I  read  the  amendment,  it  just 
asks  for  an  additional  $25,000  for  sala- 
ries and  expenses  of  the  Offlce  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  It  does  not 
even  mention  the  ruling.  As  far  as  the 
Senate  is  concerned  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  could  take  the  $25,000  and  use 
it  for  the  enforcement  of  the  very  ruling 
the  Senator  is  opposing. 

This  is  the  situation  before  us  today 
The  Treasury  announced  its  intention  to 
issue  a  ruling  that  effective  from  March 
15  they  do  not  Intend  to  approve  any 
more  rulings  as  far  as  tax-exempt  statu.s 
of  Industrial  bonds  is  concerned,  until 
after  they  have  held  hearings  on  the 
question  and  decided  whether  to  make 
such  ruling  final.  In  the  meantime,  all 
applications  will  be  held  in  abeyance. 

Even  if  we  want  to  override  a  ruling— 
and  I  do  not  like  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment's legislating  by  nilings— we  would 
not  be  changing  the  law  here.  In  effect, 
the  only  thing  this  amendment  proposes 
Is  to  pay  S25.000  for  the  privilege  of 
making  a  speech  saying  some  Senators 
do  not  like  the  Treasury  decision. 

A  few  days  ago  we  had  a  number  of 
speeches  by  Senators  who  do  not  like 
the  way  the  President  has  been  conduct- 
ing the  war.  The  next  thing.  I  suppose, 
we  shall  be  asked  to  approve  a  quarter- 
of-a-billion -dollar  appropriation  for  the 
privilege  of  telling  the  President  we  do 
not  like  him. 

This  is  a  ridiculous  approach  to  a 
solution. 

I  have  never  heard  before  of  making 
an  appropriation  in  order  to  tell  an 
agency  we  do  not  like  something  it  is 
doing.  If  we  continue  such  a  practice  I 
predict  we  shall  be  having  the  agencies 
spitting  in  our  faces  to  get  their  appro- 
priations increased. 

If  we  really  want  to  accomplish  some- 
thing I  submit  that  the  way  to  do  it  is  to 
take  money  away  from  them,  but  I  can- 
not see  this  method  of.  in  effect,  offer- 
ing the  Department  $25,000  if  it  will  re- 
verse its  ruling.  Perhaps  another  Senator 
will  offer  to  give  him  $50,000  if  he  will 
enforce  it.  and  then  the  first  Senator 
will  bid  $100,000  if  he  does  not. 

I  suggest  that  if  the  Senator  wishes  to 
legislate  he  come  before  the  Finance 
Committee  with  his  proposal  and  offer 
something  that  actually  carries  some 
authority.  This  proposal  has  no  author- 
ity whatsoever.  I  want  the  record  to  show- 
clearly  that  I  intend  to  vote  against  it. 
even  though  I  think  the  Treasury  has  a 
responsibility  to  come  before  the  com- 
mittee and  justify  its  position.  If  they 
cannot  defend  their  position  I  shall  help 
override  the  ruling,  but  I  am  not  going 
to  attempt  to  do  it  by  voting  for  an  ap- 
propriation of  $25,000  just  for  the  privi- 
lege of  telUng  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury we  do  not  like  him.  Where  I  come 
from  we  express  our  opinions  in  a  differ- 
ent manner. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 6.  one  month  before  this  discussion 
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arose  I  sent  to  the  Honorable  Henry  H. 
Fowler,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  a 
letter  on  this  subject.  I  wish  to  read  that 
letter:  i 

I  am  herewith  sending  you  a  thermofax 
copy  of  an  editorial  written  In  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  of  January  30,  1968. 

Is  It  a  fact  that  you  have  taken  the  fol- 
lowing pooltlon.  fis  set  forth  In  this  Plain 
Dealer  editorial: 

"The  U.S.  Treasury  Department's  approval 
of  a  propos,-»l  to  close  the  federal  Income  tax 
loophole  in  municipal  bonds  for  Industrial 
development  should  hasten  the  hand  of  Con- 
gress toward  that  end." 

My  Judgment  has  been  from  the  very  be- 
ginning that  encouragement  should  not  be 
given  to  the  program  of  the  various  states  of 
the  nation  where  they  provide  special  tax 
exemptions,  subsidies,  and  other  aids,  to 
invite  the  entry  of  business  and  manufac- 
turing enterprises  Into  their  governmental 
area.  When  one  does  It.  all  are  finally  com- 
pelled to  do  It.  When  all  do  It,  the  beneficial 
aspects  of  the  program  turn  Into  a  minus, 
.ind  in  fact  to  a  detriment,  because  they  Im- 
pose upon  government  a  tax  burden  that 
ought  not  be  carried  by  the  taxpayers  In  a 
free  enterprise  system. 

I  appeared  before  an  official  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue  and  supported 
appllcaUons  made  by  Mlddletown  and  Ports- 
mouth. Ohio,  urging  that  they  be  given  the 
Income  tax  exemption  for  which  they  peti- 
tioned. I  would  not  have  done  so  unless  in 
other  governmental  units  throughout  the  na- 
tion subsidies  were  being  provided  as  an  In- 
ducement for  buslnoBS  i>.nd  Industry  to  enter 
their  particular  states.  It  Is  one  thing  for 
the  states  to  provide  the  subsidies,  and  I 
believe  that  Is  wrong;  It  Is  another  thing 
for  the  United  States  Government  to  give  tax 
dispensations  for  the  promotion  of  the  pro- 
gram which  I  believe  Is  doubly  wrong. 

If  it  were  my  way,  I  would  allow  the  nor- 
mal forces  of  the  economy  to  operate  in 
inducing  businesses  to  settle  In  various  parts 
of  the  country.  If  that  program  were  fo  - 
lowed  unjustified  subsidies  would  be  elimi- 
nated", thus  inducing  business  and  manu- 
factories to  settle  in  those  communities 
where  a  healthy,  unprejudiced,  fair  treat- 
ment is  given  to  buslnpss  enterprises  In 
other  words,  into  those  communities  where 
normal  business  profit  is  not  considered  an 

evil 

The  citizens  of  the  United  States  complain 
about  various  nations  of  the  world  giving 
'preferenttal  tax  treatment,  and  otherwise,  to 
their  local  businesses  and  manufactories  in 
the  exportation  of  products,  thus  making  it 
impossible  for  other  nations  to  compete 
which  do  not  give  those  special  benefits. 
Why  then  do  we  allow  wrongful  and  tmjusti- 
fled  tax  benefits  and  subsidies  to  be  given 
bv  some  states  within  the  United  States  In 
the  competition  to  attract  industries  and 
businesses? 


Mr  President.  I  interrupt  my  reading 
at  this  moment  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  whether  he  made  the  state- 
ment that  there  are  now  more  than  40 
States  following  such  practice. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
that  is  my  understanding.  I  understand 
that  in  a  very  short  time,  all  50  States 
will  find  it  necessary  to  do  the  same 
thing   So,  what  is  the  advantage? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  con- 
tinue to  read: 

I  know  that  Ohio  Is  one  of  the  40  states 
encouraging  the  practice,  and  I  also  know 
that  it  had  to  get  into  the  game  for  com- 
petitive reasons.  It  should  be  stopped  every- 
where and  a  program  formulated  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  allowing  the  natural 
competitive  advantages  of  the  various  states 
to  determine  where  business  and  Industry 
win  settle. 


I  submit  to  the  Senate  that  the  only 
re.sult  of  this  practice  now  is  that  48  out 
of  the  50  States  have  already  adopted  the 
practice.  Business  enterprise  is  supposed 
to  profit.  The  Federal  taxpayers'  burden 
has  increased.  Why  should  we  complain 
about  Germany  and  Prance  olTering  tax 
advantages  and  then  subscribe  to  Penn- 
sylvania or  New  York  or  Ohio  offering 
tax  advantages  within  our  own  Nation? 
Mr.  CUR'TIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield. 
Mr  CURTIS  Mr.  Pre.sident.  at  the  time 
that  Ohio  adopted  this  practice,  were  the 
bonds  in  question  tax  free? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  bonds  in  question 
were  tax  free  if  they  were  considered  to 
be  a  municipal  issue.  There  were  a  few 
municipalities  that  were  granted  the 
privilege  by  the  tax  department. 

I  stated  frankly  that  I  went  before  the 
Federal  Commissioner  of  Internal  Reve- 
nue and  arpued:  'You  cave  this  privilege 
to  others.  Therefore  I  want  it  for  Ohio. 
I  believe  it  is  wrong,  but  since  you  have 
given  it  to  other  States,  give  it  to  my 

Mr  CURTIS.  My  point  is  that  if  those 
bonds  were  tax  free,  then  the  only  power 
on  earth  that  could  make  the  bonds  tax- 
able would  be  the  Congress  ol  the  United 
States.  That  is  the  issue  here,  whether 
the  Treasurj'  will  impose  taxes  or  wheth- 
er Congress  will  do  so. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Tlie  Internal  Revenue 
Service  concluded  that  this  was  a  cir- 
cumvention of  the  law  under  which  what 
are  supposed  to  be  nonmunlcipal  bonds 
wc-e   converted   into   munic'pal   bonds, 
thus  making  them  tax  free.  That  was  the 
po.Mtlon  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  they  can- 
not maintain  that  they  did  not  know 
what  these  bonds  were  being  is.sued  for, 
v;hen  time  after  time  they  approved  them 
and  when  time  after  time  there  has  been 
a  request  for  legislation  to  tax  them. 

The  requests  were  not  granted.  The 
Treasury  has  undertaken  to  usurp  the 
power  of  Congress  and  Impose  a  tax  that 
did  not  previously  exist. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  I  shall  yield  in  a  min- 
ute I  repeat  that  it  is  completely  wrong 
for  the  50  States  of  the  Union  to  begm 
competing  in  the  field  of  determining 
which  State  can  grant  the  highest  sub- 
sidles  bv  way  of  direct  grants  or  tax  dis- 
pensation. It  is  wrong,  and  it  has  been 
demonstrated  to  be  wrong,  because  when 
I  wrote  this  letter  there  were  40  States 
that  did  not  adopt  the  program.  There 
are  as  of  now  48  States,  according  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

In  the  end,  we  will  all  be  on  the  same 
basis  except  that  the  industrial  enter- 
prises will  be  relieved  of  the  tax  burden. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 

from  Oklahoma.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Nel- 
son in  the  chair).  The  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  is  recognized. 

Mr  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I  wiU 
not  worry  about  the  tax  exemption  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  is 
worried  about  because  a  few  stray  in- 
dustries might  receive  a  little  benefit 


from  the  interest  rate  on  bonds  that 
have  been  issued. 

My  State  of  Oklahoma  has  been  pay- 
ing for  80  years  for  products  of  the  State 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio, 
manufactured  In  factories  on  a  highly 
protective  tariff.  That  was  one  of  the 
most  distinct  and  perpetual  overburdens 
and  acts  of  favoritism  to  the  manufac- 
turing States  that  has  existed  In  the 
history  of  the  United  States. 

I  do  not  Intend  to  get  into  this  matter 
too  deeply.  However,  let  us  be  fair  about 
it  and  not  be  so  niggardly  as  to  regret 
the  fact  that  bonds  might  bear  a  lower 
interest  rate  from  the  moneylenders 
and  say  that  this  is  a  huge  tax  advantage. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio 
Is  continuing  to  protect  the  industries  m 
his  State  on  matters  ol  taxation  m  a  very 
able  way.  However,  the  States  that  are 
not  industrially  productive  States  have 
been  paying  the  cost  of  highly  protective 
tariffs  for  all  of  these  years.  And  this  Is 
a  matter  of  concern  to  us.  because,  if  we 
are  talking  about  discrimination,  the 
State  of  Ohio  has  had  it  for  a  long  time. 

We  would  like  to  have  a  little  tiny 
weeny  bit  of  discrimination  in  the  matter 
of  financing  and  be  able  to  get  money 
from  the  money  market  instead  of  hav- 
ing to  hold  our  hand  out  to  Uncle  Sam 
and  say:  "Build  our  factories  for  us." 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  My  only  answer  to  that 
statement  is  that  if  the  Senator  is  going 
to  put  his  argument  on  the  basis  of  which 
State  Is  able  to  grant  the  greatest  sub- 
sidies. Ohio  would  be  able  to  grant  a 
greater  subsidy  than  would  Oklahoma. 
And  that  is  wrong.  New  York  would  be 
able  to  exceed  that  of  Ohio . 

Industry  will,  I  suppose,  go  to  those 
States  where  the  greatest  tax  dispensa- 
tion is  granted.  Louisiana  will  not  be 
able  to  provide  very  much.  Mississippi 
will  be  able  to  provide  still  less. 

PRIVILEGE    OF    THE    FUJOR 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Tom  Vail 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  be 
permitted  the  privilege  of  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  during  the  remainder  of  the  ses- 
sion today.  ,„.^v.     t 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
if  it  is  wrong  to  have  States  compete  with 
one  another  to  see  who  can  offer  the 
biggest  subsidy  to  get  industry  in  a  State, 
is  it  not  even  more  wrong  for  States  to 
compete  with  one  another  to  see  to  what 
extent  they  can  keep  bond  buyers  from 
paying  taxes,  not  to  their  State,  but  to 
the  Federal  Government? 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  My  answer  to  that 
statement  is  that  if  we  allow  the  com- 
petition to  go  on.  the  State  v.ith  the 
greatest  wealth  would  be  able  to  frrant 
the  greatest  subsidy  and  exemption.  The 
State  with  the  greatest  wealth  would 
gain  the  industry.  Then,  the  Federal 
Gtovernment  would  be  hit  on  the  head 
and  the  taxpayer  would  have  to  pay  the 
exemption  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment granted  In  addition  to  the  subsidy 
granted  by  the  State. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  v.ill  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield. 
Mr     MURPHY.    Some    time    ago,    I 
thought  I  ur.derstood  the  question.  I  am 
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going  to  ask  the  Senator  to  try  to 
straighten  it  out  for  me.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  offered  an  amendment  that 
objected  to  the  fact  that  the  Treasury 
Department  was  talcing  over  the  duties 
of  Congress. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  No. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  There  is  no  question 
as  to  the  propriety,  no  question  as  to  all 
the  arguments  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio  or  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Delaware  as  to  whether  or 
not  this  matter  should  be  considered  by 
the  proper  committees.  That  was  not  the 
point. 

I  rose  to  say  that  I  thought  the  ex- 
penditure of  $25,000  was  the  best  bargain 
I  had  heard  since  I  had  begun  my  service 
in  the  Senate,  if  we  could  stop  the  in- 
roads and  the  incursions  by  the  various 
branches  of  the  Government  which  are 
improperly  invading  the  functions  that 
properly  belong  in  Congress.  This  was 
the  point  In  question. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana made  a  point  that  this  matter 
shoukl  properly  be  the  business  of  this 
committee — as  to  whether  or  not  this 
law  should  or  should  not  be  retained. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio 
has  referred  to  competition,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  say  that,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, all  the  industry  might  wind 
up  in  the  glorious  State  that  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent — California.  That  is 
not  the  intent.  To  the  contrary,  we  have 
industries  in  California  now  that  farm 
out.  One  large  corporation  has  subsidi- 
ary corporations  in,  I  believe.  16  States. 
So  that  we  would  never  be  in  the  posi- 
tion of  trying  to  control  too  much. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  original 
question  had  to  do  merely  with  whether 
or  not  the  Treasury  Department  arbi- 
trarily, by  ruling,  had  the  right  to  super- 
sede what  properly  belongs  in  Congress; 
and  that,  and  that  alone,  was  the  essence 
of  the  amendment  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oklahoma. 
This  Is  as  I  understood  it. 

I  am  in  complete  agreement  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio.  I  agree 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
have  gone  far  afield  from  the  actual  dis- 
cussion of  the  amendment.  The  hour  is 
late,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  become  further 
confused,  because  I  want  to  make  cer- 
tain that  I  know  exactly  what  I  am  vot- 
ing for  or  against.  At  the  moment,  I  was 
enthusiastically  supporting  the  position 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma.  I  believe 
that  is  all  he  intended,  not  a  discussion 
of  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  the 
entire  practice. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  desire  to  be 
thoroughly  objective  and  fair  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma.  The  situation  is 
that  the  Treasury  Department  made  a 
ruling  approving  these  tax  exemptions. 
Subsequently,  it  changed  the  ruling. 

Now.  then,  as  I  understand  it,  the 
argument  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
is  that  he  does  not  believe  the  ruling 
should  be  changed  until  Congress 
ch&nKcs  it 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  is 
eminently  correct.  The  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  to  have  the  time  to  reach 
a  decision,  rather  than  to  have  a  long- 


existing  policy  summarily  changed  on 
March  15.  That  is  only  3  or  4  days  from 
now.  Most  of  us  heard  about  it  only  last 
weekend. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  reaffirm  what  I  said 
about  the  basic  proijosition. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  most 
Members  of  the  Senate  know  that  I  rep- 
resent a  State  that  is  highly  agricultural 
in  its  economy.  They  know,  of  course, 
that  a  great  deal  of  the  agricultural  labor, 
farm  labor,  has  been  displaced  by  ma- 
chinery. 

This  edict  fell  just  the  other  day,  and 
declared  that  after  March  15  these  bonds 
would  no  longer  have  certain  benefits. 

My  little  home  county,  altogether  rural, 
has  just  voted  upon  one  of  these  in- 
dustrial bond  issues.  They  are  tr>in?  to 
get  located — and  already  have  agree- 
ment to  that  effect — a  new  industry  that 
will  make  farm  machinery.  The  machln- 
er>'  will  be  sold  within  a  radius  of  a  few 
hundred  miles.  The  people  who  will  be 
employed  are  largely  those  who  have 
been  displaced  on  the  farms. 

Incidentally,  we  have  been  talking 
about  appropriating  large  sums  of  money 
to  stop  riots.  This  county  has,  in  round 
numbers.  1.300  colored  people  and  9.000 
white  people.  This  will  benefit  all  of 
them.  Just  the  other  day  they  voted  2,300 
to  25  in  favor  of  the  bond  Issue.  That  was 
on  March  5.  Now  this  edict  comes  out. 
without  warning,  without  time  to  get 
ready,  without  time  to  prepare,  without 
time  to  sell  the  bonds.  It  just  means 
stop. 

There  is  talk  about  subsidies  and  talk 
about  fairness.  This  is  a  small  unit  of  a 
rural  State.  It  Is  not  asking  for  a  dime 
in  a  program  of  this  type.  It  is  trying  to 
do  .something  for  itself  and  trying  to  do 
it  itself.  This  is  its  instrumentality.  It  is 
about  the  only  one  we  have  left. 

Certainly,  in  a  sense  of  fairness,  the 
great  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  with 
all  its  power,  should  give  us  a  few  days. 
We  will  sell  those  bonds  on  April  2. 

It  demonstrates  the  wisdom  of  letting 
these  policies  be  changed  by  Congress 
rather  than  by  someone  who  issues  an 
order.  Then  we  can  take  up  the  matter 
and  decide  it  on  the  merits. 

I  plead  with  Senators  for  cases  such 
as  this,  not  just  my  own;  and  I  Imagine 
they  are  all  over  the  Nation.  Give  them 
a  little  breathing  time,  and  let  us  have 
the  matter  handled  fairly  and  properly, 
whatever  the  conclusion  is  on  the  merits. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
for  making  the  issue  and  putting  in  this 
small  amount  of  money,  which  will  be 
our  way  to  express  ourselves. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  May  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  on  the  basis  of  a  long- 
range  program,  except  from  the  objective 
of  trying  to  deal  equally,  while  there  is 
this  uncertainty  in  the  minds  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  does  he  feel  that 
the  granting  of  subsidies  and  tax  exemp- 
tions by  the  various  States  to  settle  In- 
dustry is  sound? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  has  come  to  be  so 
much  a  part  of  the  economy — appar- 
ently, in  40  of  the  States,  as  someone 
quoted— I  know  it  is  in  my  State — that 


we  must  have  something  along  this  line. 
I  believe  our  State  was  the  first  to  pass 
a  law  of  this  kind,  and  we  followed  it 
up.  It  has  always  been  administered 
soundly.  The  late,  great  Gov.  Hugh 
White  inaugurated  this  program  In  the 
early  thirties. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Does  the  Senator  be- 
lieves a  competition  in  this  field,  to  see 
which  of  the  States  can  grant  the  great- 
est subsidy  and  the  greatest  tax  exemp- 
tion, will  In  the  long  range  run  to  the 
Interest  of  the  Nation? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  believe  It  will 
strengthen  It.  It  strengthened  us  very 
slowly.  You  have  to  go  where  the  problem 
is  and  where  the  people  are  and  where 
the  unemployment  Is.  Here  Is  a  local 
remedy,  solely  local,  which  will  not  co.st 
the  State  of  Mississippi  or  the  local  gov- 
ernment a  dime.  It  will  just  cost  the  peo- 
ple of  that  little  county  money  if  it  is  not 
a  success. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr 
Sponc  in  the  chair).  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming. 

Mr,  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  point 
I  wish  to  make — and  it  has  been  made 
before,  but  I  believe  it  deserves  empha- 
sis—is  that  this  sort  of  ruling  by  the 
Treasury  Department,  which  now  is  in 
jeopardy  and  which  will  shortly  be  re- 
versed, on  March  15.  is  not  one  that  con- 
templates the  stealing  of  industry  by  one 
State  from  another. 

In  the  State  of  Wyoming,  we  are  talk- 
ing about  small  businesses,  the  genera- 
tion of  small  businesses  that  without  this 
sort  of  help  cannot  get  started.  We  are 
talking  about  taking  the  Ideas  that 
young  mejj  may  have  that  are  sound, 
which  require  financing  to  implement. 
But.  if  these  ideas  are  financed,  they 
would  give  people  jobs,  produce  goods, 
use  resources,  generate  income  and  pay- 
rolls, and  support  families  and  govern- 
ment. This  is  the  kind  of  activity  we  are 
talking  about.  I  think  that  this  kind  of 
financing  makes  good  sense,  despite  the 
fact  that  there  may  be  no  new  tax  rev- 
enue realized  from  property  initially 
brought  into  existence  by  this  route,  that, 
if  by  bringing  that  operation  into  exist- 
ence through  the  sale  of  revenue  bonds, 
we  are  able  to  bring  a  lot  of  people  onto 
the  payroll  and  generate  jobs.  Then.  I 
•  say  any  community  In  this  country  would 
be  better  off.  and  my  guess  is  that  is 
where  95  percent  of  this  sort  of  business 
win  come  from,  not  by  pirating  industry 
from  another  State. 

We  had  this  sort  of  law  on  our  books 
in  Wyoming  for  a  number  of  months. 
and  we  have  not  had  General  Motors, 
General  Electric,  or  any  big  company  say 
to  us.  "How  much  will  you  bid  to  us?" 
They  have  the  financial  capability  to  go 
where  they  wish  to  go  and  the  decisions 
are  not  made  on  the  basis  of  tax  exemp- 
tions, but  are  made  on  other  bases, 

I  say  this  legislation  makes  good  sense 
because  it  will  enable  small  corporations 
to  get  started— to  employ  people  who  are 
not  employed  or  who  are  underem- 
ployed—and often  times  to  use  natural 
resources  not  being  used. 
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I  could  cite  chapter  and  verse  in  the 
State  of  Wyoming  where  we  are  bringing 
new  businesses  Into  existence.  An  ex- 
ample would  be  skiing.  Tliis  amendment 
is  not  going  to  hurt  that  industiy.  It  is 
going  to  help  it  because  it  may  help 
bring  more  nearly  Into  balance  the  bal- 
ance of  payments.  If  we  can  interest  peo- 
ple in  going  to  Wyoming  instead  of 
Europe.  I  suggest  everybody  will  be 
ahead. 

We  must  keep  in  mind  that  this  may 
be  part  of  the  activity  that  will  be  gen- 
erated under  this  sort  of  proposition  and 
it  will  not  take  anything  from  anybody 
else.  It  will  be  putting  people  to  work  and 
using  resources  not  being  used.  It  will 
put  people  on  the  payroll,  and  thereby 
contribute  In  a  most  meaningful  finan- 
cial way  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  to  offset 
what  little  revenue  would  be  lost. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
the  Senator  will  pardon  me  for  indulging 
In  this  discussion  that  deals  individually 
with  me.  About  6  months  ago  I  went  to 
Lansing,  Mich.,  to  address  a  morning 
meeting.  When  the  meeting  was  con- 
cluded I  was  taken  to  the  airport  by  a 
man  who  was  a  member  of  the  legisla- 
ture back  in  1952  while  I  was  Governor. 
He  said  to  me : 

This  win  interest  you.  We  hiddenly  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  study  why  industry 
was  moving  from  Michigan  into  Ohio. 

I  was  the  Governor  of  Ohio  at  that 
time  Industi-y  was  moving  out  of  Michi- 
"an  into  Ohio.  They  wanted  to  know 
why  Well,  it  moved  into  Ohio  because  we 
-ave  industry  a  square  deal.  We  gave  in- 
dusti-y  a  square  deal  on  the  matter  of  tax 
burden,  supplies  of  public  services,  sup- 
plies of  healthy  environment,  and  a  guar- 
antee that  they  would  be  given  equality 
of  treatment  in  the  exercise  of  their 
lights  as  the  possessors  of  an  industry 
compared  with  the  others  which  were 
competing  there,  .,,  .v,^ 

Mr,  GRIFFIN,  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  ask  the  Senator,  who  was  Governor 
of  our  State  at  that  time? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  the  Senator  wiU 
pardon  me.  please  do  not  ask  that. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  _      ^^ 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  the  floor. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  point  out  that  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
touched  on  the  very  basis  of  the  whole 
question.  You  only  do  this  where  neces- 
sary. In  a  free  enterprise  system,  you 
must  exist  on  your  own  merits.  I  remem- 
ber at  one  time  in  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan where  they  were  told  if  a  then-Gov- 
ernor of  Michigan,  who  shall  be  name- 
less, was  reelected,  the  entire  automobile 
industi-y  was  going  to  move  to  Ohio. 

I  congratulate  the  great  Senator  from 
Ohio,  not  only  on  his  record  as  Governor 
of  Ohio,  but  the  great  and  astute  man- 
ner in  which  he  points  out  difQcult  prob- 
lems in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  President, 
I  do  not  believe  the  Record  is  adequate 


to  reflect  what  this  is  about  even  though 
we  have  been   discussing  it   for  some 

time.  .      ^  ,  ^, 

What  has  happened  here  is  that  the 
Treasury'  has  given  notice  that  the 
Tieasury  Is  considering  changing  its  reg- 
ulations. The  regulation  has  not  been 
changed. 

The  Tieasury  has  given  notice,  as  it 
would  be  required  to  do  under  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act.  that  it  is 
considering  changing  one  of  its  regula- 
tions. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  It  is  my  di.stinct  un- 
derstanding, and  I  have  had  no  help  from 
the  Treasury  although  I  have  talked  to 
several  people,  that  this  is  effective,  and 
I  repeat,  effective  March  15.  Is  that  true 
or  not? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  is  not  com- 
pletely true.  I  shall  tell  the  Senator  why. 
What  the  Tieasury  has  announced  is  that 
it  is  considering  a  change  of  regulations. 
They  are  giving  industry  notice  and  in- 
dustry is  privileged  to  request  hearings 
on  this  matter,  when  the  Treasury  ac- 
tually sets  for  the  regulations  they  pro- 
pose and  which  they  are  considering. 

Here  is  the  text  of  the  Treasury 
announcement: 

Technical  Information  Release  372, 
March  6,  1968 
The  Treasury  Department  today  announced 
that  it  is  reconsidering  its  position  on  the  tax 
exempt  status,  under  section  103  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code,  of  Interest  paid  on  so- 
called  industrial  development  bonds. 

Generallv,  the  bonds  are  issued  by  a  mu- 
nicipality or  other  political  subdivision:  how- 
ever, the  debtor,  in  reality,  is  the  private 
corporation  which  will  use  the  facility  con- 
structed with  the  proceeds  of  the  bond  issue. 
The  present  position  is  set  forth  in  Revenue 
Ruling  54-106,  C.B.  1954-1,  28.  Revenue  Rul- 
ing 57-187,  C.B.  1957-1,  65,  and  Revenue  Rul- 
ing 63-20,  C.B.  1963-1,  24. 

On  or  about  March  15.  1968,  a  proposed 
regulation  concerning  so-called  industrial 
development  bonds  will  be  published  in  the 
Federal  Register.  Interested  parties  will  be 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  submit  written 
comments  and  a  public  hearing  will  he  held. 
The  proposed  regulations,  when  issued,  will 
provide  that  such  bonds  will  not  be  consid- 
ered to  be  obligations  of  a  State,  a  territory, 
or  a  possession  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
political  subdivision  of  any  of  the  foregoing, 
or  of  the  District  of  Columbia  within  the 
meaning  of  section  103(a)  (1)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code. 

These  regulations  will  only  apply  to  such 
bonds  sold  after  March  15.  1968.  In  applying 
the  March  15  effective  date,  bonds  v;iU  be  con- 
sidered sold  on  the  date  on  which  a  buyer  or 
underwriter  enters  into  a  binding  contract 
with  the  issuer  to  purchase  the  bonds  at  a 
fixed  price. 

Accordingly,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
will  publish  a  Revenue  Ruling  revoking  Reve- 
nue Rulings  .54-106  and  57-187,  effective  with 
respect  to  so-called  industrial  development 
bonds  sold  after  March  15.  1968.  In  ddltion. 
it  will  appropriately  modify  Revenue  Ruling 
63-20  with  respect  to  such  bonds  sold  after 
March  15,  1968. 

The  principles  contained  in  Revenue  Rul- 
ings 54-106,  57-187  and  63-20  will  apply  to 
so-called  industrial  development  bonds  sold 
on  or  before  March  15,  1968.  However,  these 
Revenue  Rulings  do  not  take  into  account  the 
effect  of  provisions  making  the  redemption  of 
such  bonds  mandatory  in  the  event  that  leg- 
islation is  enacted,  a  regulation  is  promul- 
gated, or  a  Revenue  Ruling  Is  issued  affecting 


the   tax   exempt  status  of   interest  paid  on 
such  bonds. 

Tlie  Revenue  Service  announced  that  it  is 
now  stvdving  the  effect  of  mandatory  pro- 
visions of  this  general  nature  on  the  tax 
exempt  status  of  interest  paid  on  such  bonds 
under  section  103  of  the  Code  and  the  Reve- 
nue Rulings  thereunder. 

The  Revenue  Service  also  announced  to- 
day that  it  will  no  longer  issue  ruling  letters 
with  respect  to  so-called  Industrial  develop- 
ment bonds.  However,  ruling  requests  re- 
ceived before  the  close  of  business  on  March 
6  1968.  will  be  processed.  Where  such  requests 
involve  mandatory  redemption  provisions, 
favorable  rulings  will  not  be  issued. 


The  regulation  they  .suggested  would 
provide  that  bonds  sold  after  March  15 
would  be  subject  to  taxation.  However, 
there  Is  nothing  at  all  that  binds  the 
Treasury  to  stay  with  the  date  of  March 

Some  Senators  may  have  had  some 
occasion  to  debate  the  issue  about  .swap 
funds,  which  turned  the  Senate  upside 
down  2  years  ago.  In  that  case  there  was 
a  change  of  Treasury  regulations  pro- 
posed that  involved  those  who  used  .swap 
funds.  They  found  it  to  their  advantage 
to  use  them  because  they  received  very 
favorable  tax  treatment  for  their  diver- 
sification, 

I  was  one  of  those  Senators  who  stood 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  argued 
that  the  date  should  be  advanced  beyond 
the  date  the  Treasury  Department  sug- 
gested in  their  change  of  regulation.  It 
was  suggested  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
that  I  was  practically  a  pirate  because 
I  was  taking  the  side  of  the  business 
people.  It  thought  the  Treasury  was  mov- 
ing too  precipitately  against  business 
people  and  they  should  have  more  time 
to  adjust  to  Treasury  regulations. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  .shall  yield 
In  just  a  moment  but  first  I  wish  to  get 
the  Record  straight. 

So  what  we  are  talking  about  here  is 
a  change  of  Treasury  regulations.  The 
change  they  are  proposing,  as  they  are 
considering  it  at  this  moment,  would  be 
to  have  a  date  of  March  15  with  regard 
to  the  sale  of  these  industrial  develop- 
ment bonds.  So  far  they  are  at  the  stage 
where  hearings  will  be  suggested.  Indus- 
try may  request  a  hearing  and  they 
would  get  hearings,  and  every  Member 
of  Congress  could  contact  the  Tieasury 
and  tell  them  what  they  think  the  final 
regulation  should  be. 

If  the  Treasury  decides  to  change  the 
proposed  regulations  there  is  nothing 
sacred  about  that  date.  They  could  make 
the  date  June  15  or  August  15  if  they 
should  so  decide. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  What  they  have 
done  is  to  set  March  15  as  the  date  for 
the  effective  strangulation  of  the  com- 
merce in  these  bonds.  They  have  shot 
down  in  midflight  the  property  of  hun- 
dreds if  not  thousands  of  municipalities 
which  are  marketing  these  bonds,  by 
saying  March  15  it  changes,  because  of 
the  regulation  of  the  TreasuiT.  as  the 
Senator  knows,  of  giving  preclearance  to 
tax  exemptions  for  these  bond  issues. 

If  preclearance  is  not  given,  then  the 
bond  issue  will  not  fly.  Believe  me.  Every- 
one who  has  a  bond  issue  knows  that  if 
we  do  not  get  preclearance  from  the 
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Treasurv  we  Dut  a  rope  around  the  neck     change  of  their  regulations.  The  Securl 


of  Industry  and  it  will  be  successfully 
strangled.  I  tell  the  Senate  that  is  Unto- 
mount  to  putting  a  big  sign  on  the  door 
of  the  First  National  Banlc  of  X  city. 
•  This  bank  is  closed."  That  is  what  we 
will  have  done,  by  allowing  the  unwar- 
ranted assumption  of  legislative  power  to 
be  exercised  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. That  is  why  I  am  asking  for  a 
strong  vote  of  protest  against  this  un- 
usual, unnecessary,  unwarranted,  and,  I 
think.  Illegal  assumption  of  congres- 
sional power  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. 

I  have  no  objection  to  any  of  the  in- 
dividuals in  the  Treasury  Department. 
I  love  them  all.  But  I  do  think  that  some- 
one there  had  better  get  wise  to  congres- 
sional relations  and  recognize  that  this 
is  the  legislative  body,  and  that  means 
the  body  that  makes  the  laws,  and  they 
are  an  administrative  body  downtown, 
even  though  they  are  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, and  they  have  no  right  to 
make  the  laws. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  I  might 
pursue  that  point  for  a  moment,  the 
Senator  keeps  talking  about  this  being 
the  law.  that  we  make  the  laws.  That  is 
true.  The  fact  is.  the  only  laws  on  this 
issue  are  under  section  103  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code.  That  section  refers  to 
State  and  local  government  bonds. 

That  was  put  on  there  to  prevent  a 
contest  to  see  whether  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment actually  had  the  authority  to 
place  a  tax  on  State  and  local  govern- 
ment bonds — to  prevent  the  contest  from 
ever  getting  to  the  courts.  But  the  Treas- 


ties  and  Exchange  Commission  is  pro- 
posing to  revise  its  regulations  to  require 
corporations  with  respect  to  whom  in- 
dustrial bonds  are  issued  to  register 
them.  If  they  are  true  State  and  local 
Donds,  and  are  not  a  form  of  corporate 
finance,  they  cannot  be  required  to  reg- 
ister under  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  law. 

The  Senator  has  applauded  the  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Commission,  which 
is  proposing  to  change  its  regulations.  If 
the  SEC  is  right,  and  the  Senator  has 
applauded  them  and  Ls  suggesting  that 
they  are  right,  then  the  exemption  falls, 
anyway. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORTON.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  correct  in  the  facts  as  he  has 
stated  them— there  is  no  question  about 
that — as  he  always  is.  But  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  makes  the  point,  which 
I  think  is  a  valid  one,  that  by  saying 
March  15.  by  even  implying  March  15 — 
even  though,  as  the  Senator  says,  it 
would  be  August  15  and  there  will  be  a 
hearing,  regulations  can  be  changed,  or 
we  can  let  it  stand,  as  it  will— the  market 
for  the  bonds  is  dried  up  and  will  dry 
up  completely  because  tlie  underwriters 
will  look  at  the  March  15  figure,  regard- 
less of  the  debate  which  has  developed 
here  on  the  floor.  That  is  the  point  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  made.  I 
think  that  most  of  us  in  the  40  States 
who  use  this  method,  whether  right  or 
wrong,  find  ourselves  caught  in  a  posi- 


ury,  in  pursuance  of  the  statute,  has  a  tion  with  a  lot  of  business  pending  with 
duty  to  interpret  the  law.  and  it  issues  certain  anticipations  to  give  employ- 
regulations  based  on  its  interpretation  of     ment.  "Church  is  out."  frankly. 


the  law. 

Now  the  Treasui-y  Department  is  pro- 
posing to  change  its  interpretation — an 
interpretation  published  in  1954.  It  feels 
that  it  made  a  mistake  in  that  regulation. 
It  thinks  that  it  was  in  error,  that  it  was 
wrong.  Anyone  who  wants  to  contend 
that  the  regulation  is  right  certainly  has 
the  right  to  say  that  such  a  regulation  is 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Treasury 
Department  has  to  put  some  date  on  its 
proposed  regulation,  to  try  to  restrain 
those  who  would  come  charging  in  in  a 
great  flood  of  applications  to  get  under 
the  wire,  if  it  named  some  date  peihaps 
3  or  4  months  in  the  future.  The  Senator 
is  aware,  from  his  experience  on  the  tax- 
writing  committee,  that  when  the  Treas- 


required  by  section  103  of  the  Internal     ury  yields  on  these  matters,   the  first 


Revenue  Code. 

It  is  clear,  and  it  has  happened  before 
many  times,  that  just  as  we  have  power 
to  make  the  laws  and  to  change  them,  so 
do  departments  of  the  Government  have 
the  right  to  make  regulations  and  to 
change  them,  unless  the  law  clearly  speci- 
fies that  the  answer  must  be  one  way  or 
the  other.  In  this  case,  Treasury  con- 
tends they  are  within  the  rulemaking  au- 
thority and  they  think  they  have  been  in 
error  in  the  rules  that  they  have  pursued 
since  1954. 

Keep  in  mind.  Senators,  that  the 
Treasury  is  following  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act.  When  they  propose  to 
make  a  regulation  or  to  change  one.  they 
must  give  due  notice  and  give  industry  a 
chance  to  testify,  and  then  announce 
what  the  new  final  regulation  would  be. 
If  it  were  to  be  changed,  it  would  seem 
that  it  should  be  changed  as  part  of  Con- 
gress passing  a  tax  law  and  not  just 
passing  an  appropriation  putting  addi- 
tional money  somewhere. 

The  Senator  has  applauded  the  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Commission  because 
they  are  in  the  process  of  proposing  a 


matters  it  yields  to  are  usually  those  who 
had  something  in  the  pipeline  at  the 
time  they  issued  the  proposed  ruling. 
That  is  how  it  was  in  regard  to  the  swap 
funds  and  on  other  occasions.  They 
yielded  usually  to  people  who  acted  in 
good  faith,  such  as  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  referred  to. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor on  that,  that  this  is  absolutely  true. 
But  as  the  Senator  well  knows,  the  bond 
market  is  tight  now. 

This  morning,  I  read  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  that  plant  expansion  for  1988 
would  be  5.8  percent  over  1967.  that  1967 
was  only  1.6  percent  over  1966.  We  are 
in  a  tight  credit  squeeze  in  this  country. 
So  that  this  is  just  another  added  dif- 
ficulty to  the  small  communities  which 
the  Senator  has  bieen  describing  so  elo- 
quently, as  well  as  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi, 
and  others. 

The  thing  that  troubles  me  is  that 
this  March  15  date,  regardless  of  the 
fact  that  what  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana says  is  absolutely  right,  and  he 
has  given  an  accurate  picture  of  the  sit- 


uation, means  that  the  market  will  dry 
up  for  this,  anyway,  and  it  will  be  as- 
sumed that  it  will  be  March  15  or 
at  least  they  will  wait  until  determina- 
tion is  made,  and  meanwhile  everj'thing 
will  come  to  a  standstill.  That  is  what 
is  troubling  me. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  seems  to 
me  that  if  we  are  changing  policy,  we 
should  seek  to  change  it  in  a  revenue 
bill,  a  Ux  bill,  which  this  is  not^-a  bill 
that  would  be  effective  in  telling  the 
Treasury  that  the  regulation  should  be 
changed  in  this  fashion.  The  Senate 
should  do  it  that  way — rather  than 
simply  to  appropriate  another  $25,000 
to  indicate  that  some  people  have  some 
doubts  and  do  not  like  what  the  Tieas- 
ury  is  proposing  to  do. 

Mr.  MORTON.  The  March  15  date 
will  stop  everything,  right  now,  I  will  tell 
the  Senator  that. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  We  will  have 
that  excise  tax  bill  on  the  floor  before 
March  15.  That  is  a  big  bill.  The  Presi- 
dent almost  has  to  sign  that. 
Mr.  MORTON.  March  15? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  March  15; 
that  is  correct. 

We  are  conducting  a  hearing  tomor- 
row morning.  I  have  no  reason  to  think 
that  the  hearing  will  take  more  than 
1  day.  Only  one  witness  has  asked  to 
testify.  That  is  a  S4  billion  bill.  Only  one 
witness  has  asked  to  testify. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  will  agree  that  the  rea- 
sons given  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  are  valid  and  persuasive. 
As  I  understand  the  thrust  of  his  argu- 
ment, we  are  tiying  to  protest  action  on 
the  part  of  the  Treasury-  Department.  If 
that  is  what  the  Senator  intends  by  his 
amendment — and  I  think  that  is  what 
he  has  said — I  do  not  see  why  we  would 
have  to  protest  to  the  tune  of  $25,000. 
Can  we  not  protest  to  the  tune  of  $1, 
saying  there  is  no  action  intended  by  this 
amendment?  We  cannot  direct  the 
Treasurj'  at  this  time  unless  we  take 
action,  and  this  amendment  will  not  be 
action  by  the  Senate,  as  brought  out  by 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

So  my  question  is  directed  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma:  Can  we  not  reduce 
this  $25,000  protest? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  will  yield — no: 
.  this  is  a  realistic  amendment.  I  have  been 
a  member  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  I  have  been  forced  to  use  a 
Kuesstimate  as  to  what  I  think  would 
be  a  reasonable  amount  to  continue  the 
preclearance  of  applications  for  tax- 
exempt  mimicipal,  county,  or  State 
bonds.  In  the  event  the  Secretarj'  of  the 
Treasury  would  proceed,  as  the  discus- 
sion here  has  revealed  many  Members 
wish  him  to  do.  we  would  have  a  realistic 
figure,  and  not  a  phony  figure. 

This  is  a  businesslike  amendment  to 
make  funds  available  for  the  time  be- 
tween when  the  distinguished  Senator's 
Finance  Committee  can  bring  the  matter 
to  the  floor,  after  proper  hearings,  and 
the  time  when  the  Treasury  Department 
could  do  something  about  it.  This  would 
be  an  amount  sufBcient  to  carry  on  this 
work.  That  is  the  purpose  of  the  $25,000. 
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I  first  had  it  $10,000.  When  I  discussed  it 
with  the  staff  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  realized  it  was  not  suf- 
ficient, we  made  the  amount  $25,000  to 
finance  the  operation.  If  that  amoimt 
were  not  necessary  to  carry  on  this  work, 
they  would  no:  use  it.  But  I  intend  to 
show  a  protest,  and.  in  light  of  the  de- 
bate. I  think  it  is  worth  a  $25,000  pro- 
test, and  not  a  two-bit  or  a  $1  protest. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  My  question  is.  Have 
we  not  gotten  a  $25,000  protest  already? 
We  have  been  debating  it  here  for  an 
hour  and  a  half.  I  wondered  if  the  Sena- 
tor had  arrived  at  the  figure— I  will  not 
say  arbitrarily,  but  1  wondered  how  he 
had  arrived  at  the  $25,000  figure. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  believe  it  is  a 
realistic  figure. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
permit  me  to  say  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  feels  that  the  regulation  it 
has  should  be  changed.  If  the  Treasury 
serves  notice  it  wants  to  change  the  reg- 
ulation, it  seems  to  me  that  we  should 
not  seek  to  vote  something  through  that 
would  not  have  the  effect  of  law.  but 
would  bring  pressure  on  someone  to 
decide  a  matter  against  his  own  convic- 


tions. 

It  seems  to  me  the  appropriate  way  to 
do  it  is  to  proceed  to  seek  an  amendment 
to  any  one  of  the  tPX  bills  and  give  some 
of  us  who  have  some  responsibility  in 
connection  with  that  subject  adequate 
notice,  so  it  can  be  appropriately  debated 
and  offered,  and  so  ve  can  make  avail- 
able to  the  Senate  information  which  is 
available  to  us  and  also  to  be  informed 
by  the  other  side. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  briefly? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  have  been  listening 
to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  state  the 
L'enesis  of  this  particular  law,  and  that 
it  arose  by  virtue  of  the  section  he  quoted, 
and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  which 
empowered  the  Treasury  to  exempt  mu- 
nicipal. State,  and  local  bonds.  Under 
that   section,   the    Senator   stated,    the 
Treasury  was  under  a  misapprehension 
that  it  could  apply  to  industrial  revenue 
bonds,  and  the  Treasury  has  now  come 
to  the  conclusion   that  the  exemption 
does  not  apply,  and  that  it  contemplates 
changing  the  regulation  so  as  to  clarify 
that  point. 
Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes. 
Mr.  MONTOYA.  It  is  also  my  under- 
.'^tanding   that   in  any   regulation   that 
might     be     promulgated,     grandfather 
1  ights  of  exemption  will  be  granted  with 
respect  to  those  bonds  that  are  already 
on  the  market. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes;  those 
sold  prior  to  March  15. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  The  point  I  want  to 
make  is  that  if  the  Treasury  did  not  have 
the  right  originally  imder  the  law,  how 
can  the  Treasury  by  regulation  grant 
grandfather  rights  of  exemption? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  We  have  dele- 
ated  to  the  Treasury  the  right  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  to  which  regulations 
>hall  be  applied  retroactively,  and  this 
suggested  regulation  would  be  prospec- 
tive from  the  date  the  proposed  change 
was  announced. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Yes:  but  any  regula- 
tors' power  that  the  Treasury  might  have 


must  be  pursuant  to  a  definitive  standard 
set  in  the  law,  and  there  is  no  such 
definitive  standard  set  in  the  law  to  grant 
grandfather  exemption  for  bonds  that 
have  been  issued  and  to  remove  the 
exemption  from  bonds  that  may  be  sold 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Section  7805 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  does  give 
the  Secretary  authority  to  make  regula- 
tions, and  the  regulations  which  he  has 
applied  up  to  this  point  are  in  pursuance 
of  regulations  adopted  under  that  au- 
thority. He  has  the  right  not  only  to 
make  regulations,  but  to  change  regula- 
tions. When  he  changes  them  he  must 
give  notice  under  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  and  give  people  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard.  When  he  makes  a 
regulation  and  subsequently  changes 
that  regulation,  those  who  were  the  ben- 
eficiaries of  the  prior  regulation  are  not 
prejudiced  unless  he  seeks  to  prejudice 
them  by  the  change  for  the  future. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  The  point  I  want  to 
make  with  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
is  that  if  the  Tieasury  has  the  power,  by 
regulation,  to  provide  an  exemption  on 
bonds  that  will  be  sold  in  the  future, 
then,  perforce,  the  Tieasury  also  has 
t>ower  to  grant  exemption  on  bonds  sold 
in  the  past,  and  therefore  the  power  to 
grant  exemption  on  bonds  sold  both  in 
the  past  and  in  the  future  is  within  the 
purview  of  the  existing  law. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes;  that  is 
right. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Another  point  I  want 
to  make  with  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
and  the  Members  of  the  Senate  is  this: 
We  just  had  some  municipal  elections  in 
New  Mexico  in  which  bond  issues  were 
approved,  and  the  notice  of  the  regula- 
tion, or  the  notice  of  the  intended  action, 
appeared  in  the  newspapers  the  day  after 
the  elections.  It  has  been  quite  a  shock  to 
many  municipalities  in  New  Mexico.  I 
doubt  that  New  Mexico  can  sell  those 
bonds,  even  though  they  have  been  au- 
thorized by  the  people,  because  the  con- 
templated action,  as  it  appeared  in  the 
newspapers,  leads  us  to  believe  that  the 
regulation  will  become  effective  on  March 
15.  It  is  for  this  reason,  and  because  of 
the  lack  of  time  to  attack  this  matter 
frontally.  that  I  would  heartily  approve 
of  the  expression  which  is  represented  by 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Perhaps  the 
Senator  was  here  when  I  explained  that 
there  is  nothing  sacrosanct  about  that 
March  15  date.  If  the  Treasury,  after 
considering  this  matter,  should  decide 
it  ought  to  move  that  date  forward,  it 
can.  When  changes  are  made  in  regula- 
tions, those  that  seem  to  be  consistently 
taken  care  of  are  those  whose  applica- 
tions are  in  the  pipeline. 

The  Secretary  will  be  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  tomorrow,  and  the 
matter  can  be  brought  up  then. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  wish  to  express  support  for 
the  committee  amendment  which  added 
$75  million  to  be  used  in  providing  jobs 
for  disadvantaged  youths.  I  offered  this 
amendment  in  committee  and  it  was 
cosponsored  by  my  colleague  from  West 
Virginia.  Senator  Randolph.  Senator 
Javits  and  Senator  Yarborotjgh  offered 
a  substitute  which  would  have  added 


$150  million,  but  the  substitute  was 
rejected.  Senator  Javits  and  Senator 
Yarborough  then  also  joined  in  cospon- 
soring  the  amendment  which  I  offered. 
'Ihe  $75  million  would  be  allocated  to 
experimental  and  demonstration  pro- 
grams under  title  I  of  the  Manpower  and 
Development  Training  Act. 

In  July  1968,  it  is  expected  that  some 
13.4  million  youth,  ages  16  to  21,  will  be 
in  the  Nation's  work  force.  Overall  un- 
employment among  these  youth  will  like- 
ly be  between  11  and  12  percent,  num- 
bering 1.5  million  unemployed  youth  na- 
tionwide in  July.  Among  disadvantaged 
youth,   the   rate  will   be  much  higher, 
ranging  between  20  and  30  percent.  The 
S75  million  which  we  propose  will  pro- 
vide needed  and  constiuctive  dimensicns 
to  the  summer  youth  program  and  can 
materially    reduce    the    unemployment 
rate  among  our  urban  and  rural  youth. 
The  potential  needs  of  our  youngsters 
for  introduction  to  the  world  of  work, 
ior  training,  work  experience,  and  jobs 
have  been  anticipated  by  many  persons 
inside  and  outside  the  Government.  Pro- 
gram proposals  for  this  summer  are  be- 
ginning to  be  presented  to  the  admin- 
istration for  funding,  but  available  funds 
are   running   short   and   uncertainty   is 
ouilding  as  to  whether  or  not  there  will 
be  jobs  and  training  programs  this  ."sum- 
mer for  disadvantaged  youth. 

These  funds  will  support  innovative 
programs  for  youth  self-help  and  leader- 
ship development  which  first,  draw  on 
youth  leadership  to  organize  and  direct 
youth  work;  and,  second,  engage  unem- 
ployed youth  in  organized  community 
and  human  service  activities.  Specific 
types  of  activities  may  include  operating 
day  camp  and  group  recreation  and  cul- 
tural programs;  youth  tutoring:  com- 
munity con.servation  through  conversion 
of  vacant  lots  to  useable  playgrounds 
and  community  cleanup  and  rodent 
control;  teen  employment  centers;  and 
other  youth  enterprises. 

These  funds,  furthermore,  will  encour- 
age the  executive  branch  to  jointly  fi- 
nance with  private  industry  .summer  em- 
ployment programs  which  will  serve  as  a 
springboard  for  year-round  employment 
in  private  enterprise,  to  experiment  more 
widely,  and  to  supplement  work  experi- 
ence with  counseling,  tutoring,  general 
occr.pational  orientation  and  other  ac- 
tivities which  encourage  youth  develop- 
ment beyond  that  afforded  by  time  at 
work  itself. 

The  summer  school  vacation  period  of- 
fers distinctive  advantages  for  short- 
term  programing  with  long-term  results. 
Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  developing 
models  for  future  summer  programs. 
Program  areas  of  concern  for  such  proj- 
ects include  those  I  have  mentioned 
above,  such  as  youth  self-help  and  lead- 
ership development,  as  well  as  first,  uti- 
lization of  unused  public  school  facilities 
for  developing  the  educational  and  voca- 
tional potential  of  youth :  second,  urban 
orientation  for  rural  youth;  and,  third, 
special  counseling  and  cultural  programs 
for  youth  life  skills  development  and 
world-of-work  orientation. 

These  summer  youth  programs  are 
designed  not  just  to  avoid  enforced  idle- 
ness, but  to  provide  youth  with  the  satis- 
faction of  paid  work  experience,  realistic 
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preparation  for  future  work,  willingness 
to  return  to  school  and  think  in  terms  of 
work  careers,  and  the  opportunity  to 
make  a  constructive  contribution  to  the 
community. 

We  have  unanimity  on  all  sides — from 
mayors  and  other  elected  officials,  neigh- 
borhood orKanizations.  private  agencies, 
local  agencies,  and  the  like — that  the 
summer  work  experience  programs  for 
youth  are  a  valuable  and  vital  supple- 
ment to  more  traditional  school  year 
programs.  Most  cities  and  towns  have 
started  planning  now  to  broaden  the 
range  of  constructive  youth  activities 
and  programs  which  will  be  available  this 
Slimmer,  once  the  schools  have  closed. 
These  funds  will  assist  our  localities  in 
this  vital  effort. 

Moreover,  in  view  of  the  special  efforts 
now  being  made  by  the  newly  formed  Na- 
tional Alliance  of  Businessmen,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Henry  Ford  n.  to 
promote  summer  job  programs  for  needy 
youth,  many  summer  program  proposals 
will  be  received  with  creative  strategies 
for,  first,  employment  and  training  of 
youth  from  poverty  areas  of  the  central 
cities,  ar)d,  second,  making  an  immediate 
and  positive  "impact"  in  these  areas.  The 
Federal  Goverrunent  should  have  suffi- 
cient resources  to  cooperate  with  Ameri- 
can business  and  the  private  sector  to 
meet  more  fully  the  employment  needs 
of  our  youth  this  summer. 

As  I  stated  previously,  individuals  at 
the  Federal.  State,  and  local  levels  have 
been  striving  to  assure  that  summer 
youth  programs  will  be  productive  for 
both  the  youngsters  participating  In 
them  and  for  the  sponsors  developing 
and  undertaking  them.  Now  the  task  is 
not  only  to  provide  additional  financial 
resources,  but  also  to  provide  them  early 
in  the  year  so  that  sponsors  can  proceed 
with  their  plans  on  the  specific  knowl- 
edge that  the  moneys  will  definitely  be 
available  by  late  spring.  These  many  un- 
dertakings must  move  from  the  proposal 
stage  to  the  programing  stage  on 
schedule,  so  that  good  programs  will  be 
waiting  for  the  youngster  at  the  end  of 
the  school  term. 

An  argument  can  be  made  that  $75 
million  is  not  enough.  Perhaps  such  is 
the  case,  and  it  is  difficult  to  measure  the 
exact  amount  of  additional  funds  which 
would  be  just  right  to  achieve  our  ?oals. 
But  this  I  do  know— $75  million  will  pro- 
vide additional  experimental  and  demon- 
stration programs  which  are  sorely 
needed  and  which  can  be  well  admin- 
istered within  existing  staff  capability. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  last 
summer  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  and 
similar  programs  were  used  for  many 
Interesting  efTorts  that  served  both  the 
youth  and  the  community.  I  should  like 
"to  ask  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr  ByrdI  some  questions  In  this  re- 
gard. 

Is  it  the  intent  of  the  committee  that 
the  supplemental  appropriation  would 
cover  projects  enhancing  the  beautiflca- 
tlon  of  our  cities,  towns,  and  highways, 
with  particular  emphasis  on  the  elimi- 
nation of  auto  salvage  and  Junkyard 
eyesores'* 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  should 
think  so.  based  on  past  experience  with 
the    Neighborhood    Youth    Corps    pro- 


grauns.  As  to  the  auto  salvage  and  jimk- 
yard  items,  I  cannot  answer  without  res- 
ervation. As  to  projects  enhancing  the 
beautlflcation  of  cities,  towns,  and  high- 
ways, it  is  my  impression  that  NYC  pro- 
grams have  been  utilized  in  this  way, 
and.  inasmuch  as  this  money  is  to  be 
spent  on  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
type  programs,  I  should  think  it  could 
be  applied  in  this  way.  It  would  also  ap- 
pear to  me  that  the  elimination  of  junk- 
yards would  provide  beneficial  employ- 
ment to  disadvantaged  youths  during  the 
summer,  and  I  have  a  strong  feeling  that 
the  Department  of  Labor  would  approve 
the  use  of  these  moneys  for  that  purpose 
in  some  situations. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia whether  or  not  funds  contained  in 
the  $75  million  appropriation  could  be 
used  to  staff  neighborhood  centers  lo- 
cated in  neighborhoods  with  a  large  por- 
tion of  disadvantaged  residents. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  It  would 
appear  to  me  that  this  would  not  come 
within  the  intent  of  the  committee  in 
providing  the  appropriation. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Would  the  Senate  ex- 
plain whether  or  not  the  money  could 
be  used  in  work  experience  programs 
which  will  encourage  youths,  who  might 
otherwise  be  dropouts,  to  return  to 
school? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Definitely 
yes. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Could  the  money  be 
used  to  provide  meaningful  jobs  which 
would  encourage  disadvantaged  youth  to 
seek  new  career  possibilities  In  such  fields 
as  recreation — working  In  parks,  play- 
grounds ;  health— hospitals,  medical 
clinics ;  government — municipal  and 
State  government  facilities:  education — 
schools,  school  administration  facilities; 
as  well  as  business — clerical,  operating 
office  machines,  providin-j;  services  in  gov- 
ernment and  nonprofit  organizations? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The 
answer  Is  "Yes."  except  perhaps  with 
reference  to  business  and  noprofit  orga- 
nizations. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Could  the  money  be 
used  in  projects  that  youths  themselves 
can  manage  and  run.  developing  a  sense 
of  responsibility  and  pride  in  what  they 
do? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  should 
think  that  this  would  depend  upon  the 
type  of  project.  It  would  require  an  eval- 
uation by  the  Labor  Department  of  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  by  the  youths  and 
with  regard  to  whether  the  project  lends 
itself  to  such  management  and  admin- 
istration by  youths.  I  am  sure  the  com- 
mittee did  not  intend  that  youths  be 
asked  to  manage  projects  in  which  they 
would  be  inefficient  or  which  would  re- 
sult In  a  waste  of  the  taxpayers'  moneys. 
In  answer  to  your  question,  this  would 
require  a  considered  evaluation  and  judg- 
ment by  the  Labor  Department.  The 
committee.  I  am  sure,  would  not  want  to 
see  these  moneys  utilized  in  loosely  ad- 
ministered projects  just  in,  order  to  put 
money  In  the  pockets  of  disadvantaged 
vouths.  The  object  is  to  spend  the  money 
in  a  way  that  will  benefit  the  disad- 
vantaged youths  and  encourage  them  to 
try  to  lift  themselves  up  and  Improve 


their  own  future  prospects  for  training, 
education,  and  employment,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  bringing  about  services  to  the 
communities  and  the  taxpayers  In  re- 
turn for  the  expenditures  of  funds. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  answering  the  questions. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Ml-.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  resumed 
the  call  of  the  roll,  and  the  following 
Senators  answered  to  their  names: 


Morton 

Murphy 

Pearson 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Smith 

SpoHK 

Stennls 

Talmadge 

Tower 

Tv-dlngs 

Williams.  Del. 

Yarborough 

Young.  N.  Dak. 

Young.  Oiilo 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  di- 
rected to  request  the  attendance  of  ab- 
sent Senators. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Sergeant  at  Anns  will  execute  the  order 
of  the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay,  the  following 
Senators  entered  the  Chamber  and  an- 
swered to  their  names: 
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Allott 

Hayden 

Baker 

Hill 

Bartlett 

Holland 

Bennett 

Holllngs 

Bo«K8 

Hruska 

Brooke 

Inouye 

Burdlck 

Javlts 

Byrd.  Va 

Jordan.  N  C. 

Byrd.  W  Va 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Cannon 

Lony;.  Mo. 

Cotton 

Long.  La. 

Curtis 

Magnuson 

Dirksen 

Mansfield 

Domlnlck 

McClellan 

EUender 

McGee 

Hansen 

Monroney 

Hart 

Montoya 

Aiken 

Anderson 

Bayh 

Bible 

Brewster 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Dodd 

Elastland 

Ervin 


Pnnnln 

Fong 

Grlffln 

Gruenlng 

Hartke 

Hiilfleld 

Hlckcnlooper 

Jackson 

Kennedy.  Mass 

Kennedy.  N.Y. 

Lausche 


McGovern 

Miller 

Moss 

Mundt 

Nelson 

Percy 

Scott 

Sparkman 

SvmiiiKton 

Williams,  N.J. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quonim 
is  present. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  (when  his 
name  was  called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  junior  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  RiBicoFF].  If  he  were  pres- 
ent and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I 
were  at  liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote 
"yea."  I  withhold  my  vote. 

"n.e  roUcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntyre],  the  Senator 


from  Montana  [Mr.  MetcalpI,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastorb]. 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
RiBicoFF],  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Russell],  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Smathers]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Harris]  Is  absent  be- 
cause of  an  Illness  in  his  family. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  IMr.  Fulbricht],  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  IMr.  Mondale]. 
and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pell]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel] 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Thurmond]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carl- 
son] and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Cooper]  are  detained  on  official 
business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]  would  vote 
•■yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  38, 
nays  42,  as  follows: 


Anderson 

Baker 

Bayh 

Bible 

Brewster 

Burdlck 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dodd 

Eastland 

Pong 

Grlffln 

Gruenlng 


Aiken 

Allott 

Bartlett 

Bennett 

Boggs 

Brooke 

Byrd,  Va. 

cannon 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Dirksen 

Dominick 

EUender 
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YtAS— 38 

Hansen 

Hartke 

Hayden 

Hlckenlooper 

Hill 

Holland 

Hruska 

Inouye 

Long,  Mo. 

Magnuson 

McOee 

Miller 

Monroney 

NAYS— 42 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Hart 

Hatfield 

HolUngs 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Kennedy,  Mass. 

Kennedy,  NY. 

Lau£che 

Lone.  La. 

Mansfield 


Montoya 

Morton 

Murphy 

Prouty 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Tower 

Williams.  N.J. 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


McClellan 

McGovem 

Mundt 

Nelson 

Pesu'son 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Scott 

Smith 

Spong 

Ty  dings 

WUllams,  Del. 

Yarborough 


PRESENT  AND  GIVINa  A  LIVE  PAIR,  AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 1 


Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  for. 
NOT  VOTING— 19 


Carlson 

Cooper 

Fulbrlght 

Gore 

Harris 

Kuchel 

McCarthy 


Mcttityre 
Metcalf 
Mondale 
Morse 

MOSB 

Mviskle 
Pas  tore 


PeU 

RibicoS 

Russell 

Smathers 

Thurmond 


So  Mr.  MonrOney's  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  is 

open  to  further  amendment.  If  there  be 

no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 

the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
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amendments  and  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (H.R.  15399)  was  read  the 
third  time  and  passed. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on 
the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  insist  upon  its  amendments, 
request  a  conference  with  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses, 
and  that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to  ap- 
point the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Hill,  Mr. 
Hayden.  Mr.  Russell.  Mr.  Ellender,  Mr. 
Holland.  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  Mr. 
Mundt.  Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota,  and 
Mr.  Javits. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate's  swift  disposition  of  the  urgent 
supplemental  appropriations  bill  may  be 
attributed  in  large  measure  to  the  out- 
standing efforts  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill].  His  great 
talents  and  energy  have  again  been  ap- 
plied with  the  utmost  skill  to  an  appro- 
priations measure;  in  this  Instance,  one 
that  gives  significant  assistance  to  the 
affected  agencies  including  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor  and  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

I  personally  wish  to  thank  Senator 
Hill  for  filling  in  so  capably  for  the 
senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pastore]  who  heads  the  Subcommittee 
on  Deficiencies  and  Supplementals  but 
who  was  unable  to  perform  the  task  at 
this  time. 

Joining  Senator  Hill  to  assure  this 
great  success  was  the  senior  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland],  and  he, 
along  with  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee,  Mr.  Mundt,  are 
to  be  commended  for  adding  to  the  dis- 
cussion their  highly  analytical  and 
thoughtful  advices.  Our  thanks  also  go 
to  the  senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark]  for  offering  and  effectively 
urging  an  amendment  that  assured  an 
improved  and  extended  Headstart  pro- 
gram— one  of  the  most  widely  supported 
programs  of  the  war  on  poverty. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Williams]  added  his  views  to  the  dis- 
cussion with  the  same  degree  of  clarity 
and  sincerity  always  noted  in  his  contri- 
butions; and,  even  though  the  Senate 
did  not  approve  his  request  to  reduce  the 
appropriation,  we  appreciate  his  splendid 
cooperation  in  assuring  final  passage  of 
the  bill  today. 

Other  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  also  deserve  our  commendation. 
Notable  were  the  efforts  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney],  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche],  and 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  . 
Finally,  the  Senate  may  be  proud  of 
another  fine  achievement,  one  attained 
with  the  utmost  efficiency  and  with  full 
consideration  for  the  views  of  every 
Memlier. 


PRIVILEGE  OP  THE  FLOOR  FOR 
ATTACHES 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
completing  my  14th  year  as  a  Member 
of  this  body,  and  I  believe  that  my  rec- 
ord will  show  that  during  that  time  I 
have  rarely  spoken  In  a  partisan  manner, 
that  I  have  tried  to  cooperate  with  the 
leadership  on  both  sides,  and  that  I  hold 
In  affectionate  regard  all  the  Members 
of  the  Senate,  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  love  Democrats.  I 
married  one  40  years  ago.  and  the  na- 
tional debt  got  beyond  $300  billion  before 
I  got  her  registered  right  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

But,  Mr.  President,  recently  the  major- 
ity, the  vast  majority,  because  they  are 
an  overwhelming  majority,  in  caucus  or 
in  policy — I  do  not  know  the  internal 
machinery — laid  down  some  rather  strin- 
gent rules  for  the  Senate.  Apparently, 
one  of  those  rules  was  that  no  Senator 
could  have  a  member  of  his  staff  on  the 
fioor  of  the  Senate  without  first  obtain- 
ing unanimous  consent,  and  that  consent 
apparently  does  not  hold  over  and  applies 
only  to  the  vote  on  a  pending  measure. 

It  is  necessary  for  Senators  to  know 
and  have  specific  information  about  what 
is  going  on  in  the  Senate — Information 
from  their  own  point  of  view  and  from 
their  own  situation,  as  regards  the  State 
they  represent  and  their  constituents. 
Senators  cannot  always  be  present. 

This  afternoon,  for  Instance,  I  had  to 
be  off  the  fioor  of  the  Senate.  I  had  ob- 
tained unanimous  consent  to  have  a 
member  of  my  staff  on  the  floor  during 
the  debate  on  civil  rights,  and  I  did  not 
know  that  that  consent  did  not  carry 
over,  so  my  assistant  was  denied  access 
to  the  floor,  which  is  in  accordance  with 
the  arrangement. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  should  like  to  flnish 
describing  what  my  trouble  was,  and  then 
I  shall  yield. 

The  result  was  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  was  able  to  get  to  the 
floor  just  as  the  voting  ceased  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. I  came  on  the  floor  and  came 
to  my  desk.  All  Senators  who  were  stand- 
ing and  voting  had  been  recognized.  My 
name  was  called.  I  was  recognized  to 
vote.  I  whispered  to  a  neighboring  Sen- 
ator asking  what  appropriation  the  vote 
was  on — we  have  been  voting  a  great 
deal  lately — I  was  told  that  this  was  a 
motion  to  increase  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriation, and  therefore  I  voted  "nay." 
Had  I  known  that  it  was  a  motion  to  in- 
crease the  appropriation  for  the  Head- 
start  program,  I  certainly  would  have 
voted  "yea." 

I  believe  that  this  is  one  of  the  best 
programs  we  have,  and  I  have  consist- 
ently and  publicly  avowed  my  support 
of  it  in  my  own  State.  So  I  was  in  the 
position  of  casting  a  vote,  through  igno- 
rance, absolutely  contrary  to  what  my 
desires  would  have  been. 

Now,  every  Senator  is  responsible — ig- 
norance is  no  excuse — to  know  what  is 
going  on.  But  he  is  a  little  handicapped 
if  in  his  absence  he  cannot  have  a  repre- 
sentative on  the  floor. 
I  should  like  to  make  one  or  two  quick 
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obaervatlons.  I  can  reco«nlM  the  purpose 
of  thla  rule.  It  Is  true  that  In  many  In- 
stances atUch«a  have  lined  the  walls  of 
the  Chamber  and  there  has  been  disor- 
der. And  since  they  have  not  been  al- 
lowed in.  the  appearance  of  the  Senate 
to  those  In  the  galleries,  I  beUeve.  has 
been  much  more  quiet  and  dlgnWed. 

But.  In  many  instances.  I  have  noted 
In  my  years  here  that  Senators  would  get 
up,  wail,  and  gnash  teeth  about  attaches 
and  clearing  the  floor,  when  as  a  matter 
of  fact  the  attaches  were  standing  in 
dead  silence  and  all  the  noise  was  by  the 
Senator  themselves.  I  think  there  should 
be  some  middle  ground  In  the  situation 
because  the  minority,  and  not  only  the 
minority  but  an  Individual  Senator,  has 
some  rights.  In  the  frame  of  mind  I  am 
in  now,  after  having  Inadvertently  been 
forced  into  a  sltuaUon  of  voting  without 
sufficient  knowledge — which  Is  unfor- 
givable in  the  Senate — the  next  time 
they  send  word  from  the  floor  to  ask  me 
to  come  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions to  make  up  a  quorum,  here  is  one 
Senator  who  will  not  go.  When  somebody 
wants  unanimous  consent  for  a  commit- 
tee to  be  in"  session,  here  is  one  Senator 
who  will  object. 

T  think  it  is  proper  for  anyone  charged 
with  responsibility  as  a  Member  of  this 
body,  with  all  the  matters  we  have  before 
us.  and  all  the  things  we  have  to  do  to 
have  at  least  one  member  of  our  stall 
present.  It  should  be  in  our  power  to  have 
one  person  present — and  I  do  not  think 
it  should  be  more  than  one  person  at  a 
time,  but  one  person — when  we  feel  we 
need  a  person  here  from  our  staff. 
I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  raised 
a  question  which  has  a  great  deal  of 
merit  and  which  deserves  the  serious 
consideration  he  has  given  It. 

But  as  I  understand  the  situation  the 
Senator  s  assistant  could  have  been  on 
the  floor.  The  only  thing  is  that  when  a 
motion  is  made  to  clear  the  Chamber  be- 
cause of  too  many  persons  being  here, 
it  is  then  up  to  the  Individual  Senator, 
I  believe,  to  make  an  individual  request 
for  an  assistant  to  remain  on  hand.  As 
I  interpret  the  order  there  is  nothing  or 
should  have  been  nothing  to  prevent  the 
Senators  assistant  from  being  on  hand 
to  advise  the  Senator  accordingly. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Was  the  motion  made 
to  clear  the  floor? 

Mr.  MANSFIELX).  No. 
Mr.  COTTON    Under  the  appropria- 
tion bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  was  not  here,  but 
I  do  not  recall  it. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, following  the  disposition  of  the 
civil  rights  bill.  I  asked  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  floor  be  cleared  of  all  staff 
personnel  other  than  authorized  per- 
sonnel. What  I  had  In  mind  was  per- 
sonnel who  would  be  needed  on  the  floor 
In  connection  with  the  appropriations 
bill,  meaning,  of  course,  appropriations 
staff  members. 

I  also  indicated  when  I  made  the  re- 
quest that  any  Senator  who  wished  to 
have  someone  on  the  floor  could  make  his 


own  unanimous-consent  request.  I  asked 
at  that  time  that  all  previous  unanimous- 
consent  requests  be  vacated  because  dur- 
ing the  civil  rights  debate  several  Sena- 
tors had  made  such  requests  and  at  one 
point— and  I  think  It  was  on  Friday  of 
last  week— I  believe  there  were  61  at- 
taches on  the  floor  and  40  Senators  on 
the  floor.  I  felt  It  necessary  to  vacate  all 
of  those  unanimous-consent  requests  be- 
cause obviously  those  staff  aides  who 
were  here  In  connection  with  the  civil 
rights  bill  would  not  necessarily  be  need- 
ed in  connection  with  the  appropriation 
bill.  It  was  perfectly  clear,  I  thought  In 
my  request,  that  any  Senator  who  wished 
to  have  an  aide  in  connection  with  the 
appropriation  bill  could  simply  make  the 
unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  and  Mr. 
CURTIS  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  COTTON  Mr.  President,  this  Sen- 
ator was  not  present  and  did  not  know 
that  fact.  Perhaps  it  was  unjustified  but 
I  presumed  that  the  unanimous-consent 
request  I  made  during  the  civil  rights 
debate  was  still  In  effect. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding.  I  do  not  think  It  is  fair  to  a 
Senator  to  impose  on  him  the  necessity  of 
daily  or  periodically  asking  unanimous 
consent  to  have  a  staff  member  here. 
Staff  members  are  needed  and  should  be 
allowed  to  enter. 

The  point  that  one  time  in  the  debate 
there  were  more  staff  members  here  than 
Senators  probably  Indicated  the  need  for 
staff  members  to  be  here. 

I  would  observe  this.  By  choice  I  have 
elected  to  keep  a  seat  In  the  back  row  of 
the  Senate.  I  have  never  been  disturbed 
by  staff  members  lining  the  walls  or  sit- 
ting back  here.  I  think  I  have  been  in  a 
position  to  observe  their  demeanor  and 
to  hear  any  noise  they  make. 

I  do  not  believe  any  case  has  been  made 
for  the  public  business  being  disrupted 
by  staff  members  allowed  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  there? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  believe  that  I  can  speak 
objectively  on  that.  I  am  not  involved.  I 
do  not  keep  a  staff  member  on  this  floor. 
It  is  on  rare  occasions  that  I  have  a  staff 
member  come  to  the  Chamber  for  a  few 
brief  moments. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  must  dlsasiree  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska. 
I  have  seen  attaches — and  I  have  none  of 
my  own  MonUna  assistants  over  here — 
line  this  Chamber  and  talk  so  loud  you 
could  not  hear  what  was  going  on. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  and  I  served  In  the  House  of 
Representatives,  as  did  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia.  Over  there  they  do  not 
allow  assistants  on  the  floor.  The  Con- 
gressman is  the  Congressman.  Over  here, 
too  many  times  the  assistants  appear  to 
be  the  Senator,  walking  up  and  down  the 
aisles.  I  have  had  to  go  to  Senators  and 
ask  them  to  keep  their  assistants  in  place. 
They  would  be  on  this  side,  and  that  side, 
and  walking  up  and  down.  I  think  there 
should  be  decorum  and  dignity  in  this 
body  and  it  is  up  to  us  to  maintain  it. 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  the  House  of 
RepresentoUves  has  limited  debate, 
that  they  have  435  Members  to  man 
the  same  number  of  committees  that 
the  Senate  must  man  with  100  Mem- 
bers: that  the  possibility  of  the  Rep- 
resenUtlve  being  present  during  the 
limited  hours  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives Is  in  session  is  not  comparable 
at  aU  with  the  situation  In  the  Senate, 
and  I  want  the  Record  clear. 

I  have  not  sUted  that  atUches  did 
not  disturb  somebody  else.  I  said  I  had 
my  choice  to  elect  a  seat  In  the  back 
row,  which  I  have  had  here  a  number 
of  years,  and  I  have  never  been  dis- 
turbed. I  thought  in  fairness  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  I  wanted 
that  In  the  Record,  because  It  Is  aca- 
emlc  to  me. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  appreciate  that, 
but  may  I  say  this  briefly? 

Mr.  COTTON.  On  that  point,  I  agree 
thoroughly  that  the  permission  to  have 
staff  members  on  the  floor  has  been 
abused.  I  think  we  have  had  too  many 
staff  members  on  the  floor  at  times.  I 
also  agree  unquestionably  that  the 
decision  that  was  made  was  made 
sincerely  In  the  Interest  of  the  dignity 
and  deconim  of  proceedings  in  the  Sen- 
ate. I  agree  to  that,  but  over  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  under  the 
rules,  a  Member  knows  pretty  well  that 
there  Is  a  time  when  amendments  are 
being  offered,  debate  Is  limited  and 
when  they  are  voting  on  it. 

Every  Senator  within  the  sound  of 
my  voice  knows  very  well  that  you  can 
come  over  here  to  the  Senate— and  I 
am  not  criticizing— and  sit  here  all  day 
long  expecting  to  have  a  vote  on  an 
amendment.  . 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  have  just 
proved  that. 

Mr.  COTTON.  And  after  sitting  here 
for  4  or  5  hours,  a  Senator  can  start 
back  to  his  ofBce,  get  halfway  there  and 
the  vote  comes.  That  cannot  be  helped. 
The    distinguished    majority     leader 
and  I  will  never  have  any   misunder- 
standing because  no  one  respects  him 
more  than  I.  No  one  has  been  the  bene- 
ficiary   of    more    courtesies    from    him 
than  I.  But  when  he  says  that  over  In 
the   House   of   Representatives   a  Con- 
gressman has  to  be  a  Congressman,  he 
implies  that  over  here  a  Senator  is  not 
a  Senator  unless  he  Is  here  and  Is  never 
caught  away   from  his   seat   when   an 
'unexpected    vote    finally    comes,    after 
hours  and  hours  and  hours  and  hours. 
It  Is  humanly  impossible,  with  present 
requirements,  to  be  right  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  and  never  caught 
napping  on  any  amendment.  No  Sena- 
tor, who  ever  served  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate — and  we  have  had  some  mighty 
Senators — could      ever      comply      with 
those  requirements.  It  Is  impossible  to 
do  so. 

The  whole  point  is  that  a  Senator,  if 
he  is  not  on  the  floor,  must  make  some 
provision  so  that  he  knows  what  Is 
going  on  and  can  come  Into  the  Cham- 
ber at  the  right  time  and  vote  Intel- 
ligently. 

Perhaps  that  might  not  happen  very 
often,  and  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
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shire  Is  unduly  Irritated  at  this  moment 
because,  through  no  fault  of  his  own,  he 
foimd  himself  in  the  position  of  casting 
a  vote  against  a  motion  which  he  would 
have  voted  for  if  he  had  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  know  exactly  what  the  vote 
was  on. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield? 
Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  has  a 
right  to  be  irritated  because  he  has  In- 
dicated many  times,  as  I  recall  personal- 
ly, his  great  Interest  In  this  particular 
program.  But  he  misinterprets  me,  or  I 
misspeak  myself  If  he  thinks  that  what 
I  meant  was  that  a  Senator  should  be 
at   his   desk   In   this   Chamber   all   the 
time  In  order  to  be  a  Senator.  I  do  not 
mean  that.  The  trouble  Is  that  In  the 
summer  this  Chamber  is  lined  up  with 
Interns.  They  are  not  at  work  In  Sena- 
tor's offices.  A  Senator  sends  them  over 
here,  and  they  are  all  over  the  place   I 
like  a  little  leeway,  myself.  I  like  a  little 
room.  I  like  a  little  freedom.  I  like  to 
go  out  Into  the  lobby  and  look  at  the 
ticker  and  read  the  news,  but  I  some- 
times have  to  wait  until  the  attaches  get 
out  of  the  way.  I  think  we  should  do 
these  things  In  our  own  best  Interests.  I 
think  that  Is  In  the  tradition  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  we  do  so  with,  of  course,  excep- 
tions and  on  occasion  when  bills  are  con- 
sidered. I  am  sure  that,  in  that  respect, 
the    distinguished    Senator    from    New 
Hampshire  would  agree  with  me  com- 
pletely. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  agree  with  what  the 
Senator  is  saying.  I  sympathize  with  his 
reasons.  I  do  not  suppose  that  there  Is 
any  rule  that  can  ever  be  made,  or  ever 
enforced,  that  does  not  occasionally  work 
a  hardship  upon  someone.  But  It  did 
seem  to  me  that  It  was  placing  an  undue 
burden  upon  a  Senator  to  enforce  the 
rule  as  rigidly  as  this  one  was. 

I  do  not  think  any  Senator  should  ever 
have  the  privilege  of  having  more  than 
one  person  from  his  office  in  this  Cham- 
ber at  any  time.  I  do  not  expect  to  have 
the  rules  of  the  Senate  or  the  will  of 
the  majority  tipped  over  just  because  I 
do  not  happen  to  like  them.  I  will  merely 
content  myself  by  saying,  for  the  purpose 
of  the  Record,  that  Inadvertently  I  found 
myself  casting  a  vote  which  I  never 
would  have  cast,  if  I  had  had  even  2 
minutes'  time. 

Of  course,  another  thing  that  has  been 
done  Is  to  prevent  a  delay  of  the  roUcall. 
I  think  that  is  a  good  thing.  I  certainly 
commend  the  leadership  for  that,  be- 
cause. If  anything  ever  made  the  Senate 
look  simple,  it  is  to  have  Senator  after 
Senator  get  up  and  address  the  Chair  to 
ask  how  he  has  been  recorded.  I  think 
that  Is  an  Improvement.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  also  shortens  the  time 
that  Senators  have  to  get  to  the  Cham- 
ber, and  to  get  informed  as  to  amend- 
ments—when they  are  coming  thick 
and  fastr— which  have  been  offered  and 
have  time  to  vote  upon  them. 

Today,  I  just  happened  to  have  been 
a  victim  of  these  circumstances. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
yield? 
Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield. 
Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  have  much 


sympathy  for  what  the  Senator  has  Just 
stated.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  trlal- 
and -error  process  of  maintaining  more 
dignity  and  more  quiet  In  this  Chamber, 
and  with  less  confusion.  It  would  be  well 
If  we  could  modify  the  procedure  which 
has  been  used  twice  now  so  that  one  need 
not  have  to  obtain  recognition  of  the 
Chair  In  order  to  bring  someone  Into 
the  Chamber.  I  am  reluctant  to  interrupt 
a  Senator  when  I  find  that  I  need  some- 
one to  advise  me  on  a  tax  bill — as  I  did 
today— and  that  I  must  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  he  have  the  privilege  of 
the  floor,  to  advise  me  and  provide  any 
technical  Information  I  might  need.  I 
would  hope  that  perhaps  procedures  may 
be  modified  so  that  when  a  request  Is 
made  It  would  simply  say  that  no  one 
shall  be  permitted  other  than  certain 
persons,  unless  specifically  authorized  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  or  the  Ser- 
geant at  Arms,  or  some  particular  person 
designated,  so  that  it  would  net  be  nec- 
sary  to  obtain  recognition  and  get  con- 
sent of  the  Chair. 

If  a  Senator  has  a  problem,  he  could 
simply  call  the  Sargeant  at  Arms  or  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  request  that 
his  administrative  assistant  or  some  par- 
ticular member  of  his  staff  be  permitted 
the  privilege  of  the  floor  so  that  they 
could  keep  a  Senator  Informed  while  he 
is  serving  elsewhere.  I  believe  that  with 
some  trial  and  error  perhaps  we  could 
work  this  out  so  that  we  could  work  out 
a  thing  or  two,  so  that  the  objective  of 
those  who  want  less  interference  and  less 
disturbance  in  the  Senate  Chamber 
could  be  accommodated,  at  the  same 
time  meeting  the  problem  to  which  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has  re- 
ferred. 

Let  me  say  that  I  have  great  sympathy 
for  the  viewpoint  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire,  and  I  believe  that  he 
has  performed  a  valuable  service  to  the 
Senate  by  expressing  It. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senate  from  New  Hamp- 
shire yield? 
Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  invite 
attention  to  the  staff  gallery  which  is 
just  behind  where  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  is  standing.  In  that  staff  gal- 
lery are  70  seats.  That  staff  gallery 
is  set  aside  for  staff  aides  of  Senators. 
Any  of  us  who  wish  to  have  a  member 
of  our  staff  monitor  the  procedure  can 
have  that  staff  member  sit  fn  the  staff 
gallery. 

Then,  upon  coming  to  the  floor,  we  can. 
If  we  wish,  call  the  staff  member  down 
and  meet  him  outside.  This  I  did  to- 
day, twice.  I  met  my  staff  members  out- 
side. This  unanimous-consent  request 
which  I  asked  for.  and  which  was 
granted,  applied  to  me,  as  It  does  to 
everyone  else.  Twice,  staff  members  have 
sent  in  a  note  to  me  saying  that  they 
could  not  get  In  and  that  they  wanted 
to  see  me.  I  went  outside  to  see  them. 
I  was  glad  that  they  could  not  get  in. 
which  showed  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
was  carrying  out  the  directive.  But  staff 
members  can  sit  In  the  staff  gallery. 
Thus.  I  can  meet  them  any  time.  So 
can  any  other  Senator. 

I  feel  that  if  we  are  going  to  have  a 
rule,  we  must  enforce  that  rule.  I  have 


been  very  sorry  to  see — upon  so  many 
occasions — staff  aides  In  this  Chamber 
outnumbering  the  Senators.  Actually, 
when  we  had  a  full  attendance  of  Sen- 
ators. I  have  seen  more  aides  in  this 
Chamber  than  100  Senators.  I  have  seen 
them  coming  down  the  aisles.  One  day 
I  remember  I  had  to  ask  one  to  move 
away— I  think  he  was  standing  in  the 
well.  Last  Friday.  I  believe,  I  had  to  ask 
an  attach^  to  move  away  from  the  door 
so  that  I  could  get  out.  Sometimes, they 
sttuid  In  front  of  the  door.  I  have 
watched  the  main  door  there,  to  see  If 
they  have  been  advising  Senators  when 
they  come  in  that  door. 

I  think  we  have  to  apply  the  rules.  If 
Senators  would  be  meticulous  in  seeing 
to  It  that  their  aides  do  not  come  to 
the  floor  and  stand  In  the  way  of  Sen- 
ators, that  they  are  permitted  to  come 
Into  the  Chamber  only  when  absolutely 
needed,  I  do  not  think  we  would  have 
to  have  this  rule. 

I  feel  that  a  Senator  should  be  just 
that  meticulous- 


Mr.   COTTON.   May  I   interrupt  the 
Senator  for  one  moment  at  that  point? 
Mr.    BYRD    of    West    Virginia     Of 
course. 

Mr.  COTTON.  This  business  of  the 
staff  gallery  is  all  very  well,  except  I  do 
not  want  my  staff  sitting  up  there  when 
they  should  be  In  the  office  working. 
But  in  the  particular  circumstance 
which  I  face  today  I  am  frankly  caused 
a  great  deal  of  embarrassment,  because 
it  was  only  last  week  that  I  made  a 
speech  in  New  Hampshire  in  which  I 
pointed  out  that  the  Headstart  program 
was  one  program  I  always  supported, 
and  I  have  supported  It  for  years. 

I  had  just  2  minutes,  or  less  than  2 
minutes,  coming  from  the  New  Senate 
Office  Building,  and  delayed  on  the  way 
over,  to  walk  In  that  door,  get  here,  and 
vote.  I  could  not  very  well  climb  up 
there  in  the  gallery  and  get  some  infor- 
mation from  a  member  of  my  staff  who 
happened  to  be  there. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  some  occasions  a  Senator 
would  have  to  be  a  clairvoyant  to  read 
the  staff  members'  mind,  because  he 
would  not  be  able  to  see  him  among 
those  stocked  around  the  walls. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
want  to  make  a  Federal  case  out  of  this, 
but  I  did  want  to  call  it  to  the  attention 
of  the  leadership.  I  wanted  to  state 
clearly  for  the  Record  my  position  on 
this  vote  this  afternoon.  I  thank  the 
majority  leader  for  his  courtesy. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  if  I  may  say  one  word  further, 
the  Senator  will  never  have  an  objection 
interposed  by  me  If  he  wishes  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  a  member  of 
his  staff  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we 
will  see  what  we  can  do  to  straighten 
tEITout  so  that  an  incident  such  as  took 
place  today  will  not  happen  again. 


LIBERALIZATION  OF  PAYMENT  OP 
PENSIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
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to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  990. 
H  R    12555 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  read  by  title. 

The  LiGisLATiVE  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
12555)  to  amend  title  38  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  liberalize  the  provisions 
relating  to  payment  of  pension,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I 
call  up  a  veterans'  bill,  H.R.  12555.  which 
provides  long-range  protection  for  VA 
beneficiaries  whose  monthly  benefits  are 
income  related. 

The  bill  achieves  its  objective  in  three 
ways:  First,  by  establishing  a  new,  ex- 
panded multilevel  income  limitation  sys- 
tem for  the  so-called  new  pension  and 
the  parents'  dependency  and  indemnity 
compensation  program:  second,  it  in- 
creases the  maximum  income  levels  of 
the  new  and  old  pension  progranos  and 
the  parents'  DIC  programs  with  an 
across-the-board  increase  of  these  limits 
by  $200:  and  third,  it  provides  a  phase- 
in  protection  for  those  VA  recipients  who 
aiian  receive  social  security  benefits,  re- 
cently Increased  by  the  1967  Social  Se- 
curity Amendments. 

I  need  not  remind  Senators  of  the  ad- 
verse effect  that  retirement  income  in- 
creases, particularly  social  security,  have 
on  a  VA  pensioner's  payment — a  situa- 
tion which  has  long  been  of  concern  to 
Congress.  I  was  heartened  when  the  ad- 
ministration joined  In  the  Senate  deter- 
mination to  provide  some  relief  to  veter- 
ans, widows,  and  children  whose  liveli- 
hood depended  in  great  part  upon  their 
pension  payments. 

Several  times  the  Senate  has  had  oc- 
casion to  pass  measures  which  would 
have  provided  some  answer  to  this  prob- 
lem, but  each  time,  we  were  met  with 
opposition  by  the  House.  However,  when 
we  conferred  on  S.  16  with  the  House 
members,  they  agreed  that  once  the 
social  security  increase  was  determined, 
action  would  be  taken  to  assure  that  a 
minimal  increase  in  social  security  would 
not  result  in  a  large  loss  of  pension  to  a 
veteran  or  his  survivors.  The  House 
passed  HJl.  12555  by  a  vote  of  353  to 
zero  and  it  was  favorably  recommended 
by  the  Committee  on  Finance.  It  goes  far 
in  achieving  the  objective  of  insuring 
protection  for  the  pensions  of  our  veter- 
ans and  their  dependents. 

In  providing  this  protection,  as  well  as 
affording  a  built-in  Increase  In  pensions 
for  most  VA  recipients,  the  first  full  year 
cost  of  the  bill  is  $138  million.  This  Is  a 
small  cost  in  relation  to  the  recognition 
of  the  obligation  that  we  owe  to  the  more 
needy  veteran  families  of  the  United 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  Senate 
favorably  adopt  the  bill  as  reported.  For 
those  Senators  who  want  a  more  detailed 
report  of  the  principtil  provisions  of  the 
bill.  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  insert 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  a  summary 
prepared  by  the  staff  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

STTlfMABT  OF  PWNCIPAL  P»OVWION8  OF 

HJl.  13666 

HJl.  12655  makes  a  number  of  substanUal 
changes  In  the  Veteran*  pension  and  survivor 
compensation  programs,  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  the  Income  limits. 

I.  Income  limit*. — The  Income  limits  deter- 
mine a  veteran's  (or  his  survivor's)  eligibility 
for  benefits  and  the  amount  he  would  receive. 

(a)  Multi-level  Limits.-rUndtT  present  law 
there  are  three  Income  llmlU  which  measure 
the  need  of  a  veteran  for  a  pension,  and  In 
determining  the  amount  he  may  receive. 
There  are  five  such  limits  applied  to  parents 
under  the  dependency  and  indemnity  (DIC) 
program.  H.R.  13655  substitutes  18  limits  for 
the  three  In  the  pension  law  applicable  to  a 
single  veteran.  It  also  substitutes  13  grada- 
tions for  the  Ave  In  the  DIC  program  for  a 
widowed  parent.  The  following  table  Illus- 
trates these  gradations  and  monthly 
amounts : 

VETERAN.  NO  DEPENDENTS 


Annual  incoiM  oUitr  than  psMion 
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(b)  Monthly  Benefit. — These  addtlonal 
gradations  permit  a  more  orderly  and  gradual 
reduction  in  monthly  benefits  required  be- 
cause of  slight  Increases  In  other  income, 
such  as.  for  example,  social  secxirlty. 

(c)  Minimum  Income  Limit. — In  the  case 
of  a  single  veteran  under  the  new  pension 
program  the  minimum  OflOO  annual  Income 
limit  under  present  law  (which  qualifies  a 
veteran  for  $104  of  monthly  benefits)  would 
be  replaced  by  a  $300  limit  (and  a  monthly 
benefit  of  $110) .  This  feature  recognizes  that 
the  less  Income  a  veteran  has.  the  greater  his 
need.  And  It  provides  him  with  a  larger  pen- 
sion up  to  $72  more  per  year. 

(d)  Maximum  Income  Limit. — In  the  case 
of  a  single  veteran  under  the  new  pension 
program  the  maximum  amount  of  outside 
income  a  veteran  may  receive  and  sUll  qualify* 
for  benefits  Is  $1800  HJl.  12566  would  raise 
this  to  $2000.  In  recognition  of  the  13%  In- 
crease In  social  security  payments  enacted 
in  1968. 

(e)  Conforming  Changes. — (3omparable 
changes  would  be  made  In  the  schedules 
under  the  pension  program  for  veterans  with 
dependents,  the  death  pension  program,  and 
under  the  DIC  program  for  parents. 

(f)  Old  Law  Pensioners. — The  only  change 
contemplated  by  HJl.  12665  In  the  old  pro- 
gram Involves  a  $200  Increase  In  the  present 
$1400  limit  for  a  single  veteran  and  the  $2700 
limit  for  a  married  couple.  This  Increase  re- 
flects the  13%  Increase  in  social- security  pay- 
ments enacted  In  1968. 

II.  Relation  to  social  security. — 
(a)  H  R.  12555  would  assure  that  no  pen- 
sioner imder  the  new  pension  law  and  no 
parent  receiving  dependency  and  Indemnity 


compensation  would  have  his  benefit  reduced 
during  1968  and  1969  solely  as  a  result  of  an 
increase  under  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
menta  of  1967.  However,  commencing  In  1970 
the  Veteran's  (or  survivor's)  income  for  pur- 
pose of  applying  the  Income  llmitaUons 
would  be  Increased  In  multiples  of  $100  per 
year  until  the  full  amount  of  his  1967  social 
security  Increases  have  been  refiected. 

For  example,  a  single  veteran  has  annual 
income  of  $1200  for  pension  purposes  Includ- 
ing social  security  of  $984.  Under  the  present 
veteran's  law.  he  would  qualify  for  a  monthly 
pension  of  $79.  Because  of  the  social  security 
increase  enacted  In  1968  his  total  Income 
would  rise  by  $144.  causing  hU  veterans  pen- 
sion to  drop  to  $45  per  month.  In  effect,  he 
would  forfeit  $408  of  veterans  benefits  for 
$144  of  social  security— a  net  loss  of  $264. 

Under  H.R.  12555  for  1968  and  1969  he 
would  not  be  required  to  count  the  1967  so- 
cial security  Increase  In  measuring  his  In- 
come for  pension  purposes.  His  countable 
Income  would  remain  at  $1200  and  his  pen- 
sion would  continue  at  $79  per  month. 

In  1970.  however,  this  veteran  must  count 
$100  of  the  1968  Increase.  ThU  would  make 
his  Income  for  pension  purposes  $1300  and 
would  require  his  pension  to  be  reduced  to 
$75  per  month  In  1971  he  would  count  the 
remaimng  portion  of  his  social  security  In- 
crease. His  total  Income  would  then  exceed 
$1300  and  a  further  reduction  In  his  pension 
to  $69  per  month  would  occur.  The  foregoing 
example  takes  Into  consideration  the  10% 
exclusion  of  retirement  Income  from  a  vet- 
eran's annual  Income  for  pension  purposes. 
(This  gradual  and  more  restricted  reduction 
contracts  with  the  sharp  reducUon  to  $45 
In  1969  required  by  existing  law.) 

The  net  effect  of  the  bill  after  all  social 
security  benefits  have  been  assimilated  Into 
the  veteran's  reportable  Income  Is  to  assure 
that  generally  his  aggregate  income  will  be 
greater  than  It  was  before  the  social  se- 
curity Increase  occurred. 

(b)  Old  Law. — Presently,  the  so-called  old 
law  program  has  two  levels  of  Income  limit 
determining  pension  ellglbUlty;  namely, 
$1400  for  a  single  veteran  and  $2700  for  a 
married  veteran.  To  accommodate  the  13% 
social  security  Increase  enacted  In  1968.  HJl. 
12555  would  raise  these  limits  by  $200 — to 
$1600  and  $3900  respectively.  This  would 
avoid  the  otherwise  harsh  result  that  wovild 
occiu-  to  nearly  40  thousand  pensioner*.  For 
example  some  pensioners  could  forfeit  up 
to  $78.75  monthly  ($945  yearly)  resulting 
from  an  average  $144  a  year  of  social  secu- 
rity— a  net  loss  of  $801. 

m.  Social  security  Increase.— H.R.  12565 
would  generally  assure  that  no  VA  bene- 
ficiary will  ultimately  end  up  with  less  ag- 
gregate annual  Income  than  he  had  prior  to 
the  1967  social  security  Increase.  Hence,  his 
total  Income  would  not  be  less  because  of  his 
benefits  Increase.  However,  the  phase-In 
provisions  of  H.R.  12555  do  require  the  VA 
pensioner  to  Include  his  social  security  In- 
crease In  his  Income  for  benefit  purposes 
and  this  has  the  effect  of  reducing  his  VA 
pension  (but  not  as  drastically  as  under 
present  law ) . 

IV.  End  of  year  reduction. — Under  present 
law  when  there  Is  a  change  in  Income  of  pen- 
sioners due  to  an  Increase  in  payments  under 
a  public  or  private  retirement  program  such 
as  social  security,  the  reduction  or  discon- 
tinuance of  the  pensioners  VA  benefit  is  de- 
layed imtll  the  last  day  of  the  year  In  which 
the  income  change  occurred.  HJl.  12655 
would  extend  this  same  treatment  to  any  In- 
crease in  the  income  of  the  VA  recipient, 
regardless  of  the  source,  and  to  any  increase 
in  the  corpus  of  a  VA  recipient's  estate. 

V.  Coats. — The  costs  of  the  amendments 
made  by  HR.  12656  are  made  up  of  two 
parts.  They  are: 

(a)  Increase  in  Pension  and  Income 
Limits.— The  costs  attributable  to  the  In- 
creases In  monthly  amoimts  of  pension  and 
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DIC  and  expansion  of  Income  limits  on  a 
yearly  basis  over  a  flve-year  period  Is  as 
follows: 


Pension 


1st  year.. 
2d  year.. 
3d  year.. 
4th  year. 
5th  year. 


(DIG) 


Total 
(mUliont) 


J29.2 
121.1 
125.2 
129.3 
133.8 


»0.1 
.5 
.5 
.5 
.4 


$29.3 
121.6 
125.7 
129.8 
134.2 


ToUI. 


538.6 


2.0 


540.6 


(b)  Social  Security  Increase  Protection.— 
The  costs  attributable  to  pensioners  remain- 
ing on  the  rolls  because  of  the  phase-in  pro- 
vision of  the  bill,  who  would  otherwise  have 
been  removed  from  the  rolls  because  of  their 
increased  social  security  beneflto  (as  well  as 
those  whose  VA  benefits  will  not  be  reduced) 
Is  as  follows: 


New  law 

pensions 

,  and  QIC 


Old  law        Total 
pensions    (millions) 


1st  year.. 
2d  year.. 
3d  year.. 
4th  year. 
5th  year. 


$2.3 
8.8 
2.2 

.0 
.0 


$2.1 
7.3 
6.6 

5.9 
5.2 


$4.4 

16.1 
8.8 
5.9 
5.2 


Total. 


13.3 


27.1 


40.4 


The  figures  do  not  represent  additional 
Federal  outlays.  They  reflect  the  continua- 
tion of  payments  to  veterans  (and  survivors) 
who  r«celved  social  security  increases  under 
the  1967  Act.  The  total  represent  the  savings 
which  would  accrue  If  this  bill  were  not 
enacted. 


Mr    cnJRTIS.    Mr.   President.   I    am 
happy   to  join  with   the   distinguished 

chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  in  „               -            ,,             .,.,      ...  ^^. 

nreinTthe  Senate  to  adopt  H.R.  12555.  ally,  no  veteran,  widow,  or  child,  will  end 

reported    by    the    Committee    on  -  "-^'^  ^—  — '  ^— "  ^>^»"  ^-  ^-'^ 


the  House  of  Representatives  and  favor- 
ably reported  by  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, provides  an  acceptable  solution  to 
this  problem. 

In  liberalizing  the  Income  limits  of  the 
new  law  pension  program  and  in  the 
dependency  and  Indemnity  program  by 
substituting  a  multistep  Income  limita- 
tion system  for  the  present  three-step 
and  five-step  limitation  and  combining 
with  this  new  Income  level,  benefits  com- 
mensurate with  the  revised  structure,  the 
bill  cushions  the  effect  that  would  other- 
wise result  from  a  minimal  Increase  in 
benefits.  Over  2  million  VA  recipients 
will  be  protected  against  loss  or  sharp  re- 
duction of  their  benefits  as  the  result  of 
this  action.  Further,  nearly  1.2  million 
veterans  will  receive  actual  Increases  in 
their  monthly  VA  checks. 

For  the  old  law  pensioners  the  bill 
provides  protection  by  increasing  their 
present  maximum  income  limits  from 
$1,400  and  $2,700  to  $1,600  and  $2,900. 

Another  important  feature  of  the  bill, 
which  recognizes  the  attempts  of  the 
Senate  to  meet  the  problem  of  retire- 
ment incc«ne  vis-a-vis  pension,  provides 
a  phase-in  of  the  social  security  increase 
of  1967.  Under  this  special  provision  be- 
ginning in  1970,  $100  increments  of  the 
1967  social  security  Increase  will  be  rec- 
ognized as  income  for  pension  purposes 
on  a  yearly  basis  until  the  full  amount 
of  the  increase  has  been  absorbed  into 
the  veteran's  income. 

We  are  fully  aware  that  the  phase-in 
will  carry  with  it  a  minimal  reduction 
in  the  veteran's  future  pension  payments, 
but  the  important  factor  is  that  gener- 


sort  of  deferral  applies  only  with  respect  to 
Increases  In  retirement  benefits.  The  major 
objective  of  the  bill  is  establishment  of  a 
long-range  system  to  protect  the  veteran 
from  the  disproportionate  pension  losses  that 
could  result  from  increases  In  other  Income, 
particularly  retirement  income  subject  to 
periodic  Increases  such  as  social  security. 

11.    BRIEF    SUMMAKY    OF    MAJOR    PROVISIONS 

HJl.  12556   makes   a   number   of   substan- 
tial  changes  In   the   veterans   pension   and 
survivor    compensation    programs,    particu- 
larly with  respect  to  the  income  limits. 
A.  Income  liviits 

The  Income  limits  determine  a  veteran's 
(or  his  survivor's)  eligibility  for  benefits  and 
the  amount  he  would  receive. 

(1)  Multilevel  limits. — Under  present  law 
there  are  three  Income  limits  which  measure 
the  need  of  a  veteran  lor  a  pension,  and 
which  determine  the  amount  he  may  re- 
ceive. (Similar  Income  limits  are  applied  to 
death  pension.)  There  are  five  such  limits 
applied  to  parents  under  the  dependency  and 
Indemnity  (DIC)  program.  H.R.  12555  sub- 
stitutes 18  limits  for  the  three  In  the  pen- 
sion law  applicable  to  a  single  veteran.  It 
also  substitutes  13  gradations  for  the  five 
In  the  DIC  program  for  a  widowed  parent. 
The  following  table  Illustrates  these  grada- 
tions and  monthly  amounts  In  the  pension 
program: 

VETERAN,  NO  DEPENDENTS 


Annual  income  other  than  pension 


More  than— 


But  equal  to  or 
less  than— 


Monthly  pension 


Existing 
law 


H.R 
12555 


Existing 
law 


H.R 
12555 


Existing 
law 


H.R. 
12555 


as 
Finance. 

This  bill  essentially  establishes  a  long- 
range  system  protecting  veterans  and 
their  dependents  from  disproportionate 
losses  of  VA  benefits  due  to  increases  in 
other  income.  The  adverse  effect  that  an 
increase  In  retirement  income  such  as 
social  security  has  on  a  veteran  pension 
was  dramatically  highlighted  when  Con- 
gress authorized  the  1965  social  security 
increase.  Members  of  both  Houses  re- 
rpived  literallv  thousands  of  letters  from 

vlteraM  those  VA  pensions  were  sharply    that  the  Senate  adopt  H.R.  12555. 
veterans  iiiusjc  v  x»  Ht"i>i<.""        _,  4.v,_  r„  Tk'«-  iv/r  a  ■mstptttt  .r»  -Mr  'PvociHoni 

reduced  or  terminated  because  of  the  in- 


up  with  less  annual  income  than  he  had 
prior  to  the  1967  social  security  increase. 
The  Congress  may  have  to  look  at  the 
problem  again  by  1970. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  major 
veteran  organizations  have  indicated 
their  support  for  the  bill  as  passed  by 
the  House  and  as  favorably  reported  by 
the  Finance  Committee. 

I  think  it  is  only  justified  to  state  that 
the  Senate  has  labored  long  in  the  vine- 
yard of  relief  and  the  fruit  of  those 
labors  is  now  at  hand.  I  therefore  urge 


($600) 


(1,200) 
(1,800) 


$300  . 

400  . 

500 

600  . 

700  . 

800 

900 
1,000 
1.100 
1,200 
1.300 
1,400 
1,500 
1.600 
1.700 
1.800 
1.900 


($600) 


(1.200) 


(1.800) 


$300 

400 

500 

600 

700 

800 

900 

1.000 

1.100 

1.200 

1.300 

1.400 

1.500 

1.600 

1.700 

1.800 

1.900 

2.000 


$110 

108 

106 

($104) 

104 
lOO 

96 

9? 

88 

(79) 

84 
79 
75 

69 

63 

57 

51 

(«5) 
(None) 

45 

37 
29 

crease  in  social  security  benefits.  In  some 
instances  a  veteran  ended  up  with  less 
overall  income  than  he  had  before  the 
increase  was  authorized. 

In  light  of  these  adversities  and  in 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  a  social  se- 
curity Increase  is.  in  part,  to  recognize  a 
rise  in  the  cost  of  living  and  an  attempt 
to  maintain  the  recipient's  purchasing 
power.  I  and  many  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  Introduced  measures  designed 
to  cope  with  the  problem.  Numerous 
times,  the  Senate  adopted  these  proposed 
solutions  only  to  have  the  House  reject 
the  Senate's  poeition  in  conference. 
Finally,  the  Veterans'  Administration  as 
well  as  the  White  House  realized  that 
something  had  to  be  done  In  this  regard 
and  joined  in  the  fight  to  protect  the 
veteran's  pension.  In  the  last  two  vet- 
erans messages,  the  administration  re- 
quested that  legislation  be  enacted  that 
would  protect  our  needy  veterans  and 
their  families  from  sharp  losses  in  their 
pension  benefits.  H.R.  12555.  as  passed  by 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
I  No.  1009)  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I.    PURPOSE 

H.R.  12555  Is  designed  to  liberalize  both  the 
"new  law"  and  the  "old  law"  pension  pro- 
grams and  the  dependency  and  indemnity 
compensation  program  (DIC)  by — 

( 1 )  Increasing  the  monthly  amounts  pay- 
able under  the  new  law  pension  and  DIC 
programs : 

(2)  Expanding  the  Income  limitations  of 
these  programs  as  well  as  "old  law"  pension; 
and 

(3)  Phaslng-m  recipients  of  the  1967  social 
security  Increases  to  a  new  multilevel  Income 
program. 

The  bill  would  also  assure  that  Increases  In 
the  Income  of  the  VA  recipient,  regardless  of 
the  source,  or  changes  in  the  corpus  of  a  VA 
recipient's  estate  do  not  decrease  or  termi- 
nate a  VA  benefit  until  the  beginning  of  the 
next  calendar  year.  Under  present  law  this 


(2)  Monthly  bene^ts.— Beginning  January 
1969  these  additional  gradations  permit  a 
more  orderly  and  gradual  reduction  In 
monthly  benefits  required  because  of  slight 
increases  In  other  income,  such  as  social 
security.  In  some  Instances,  this  will  mean 
that  the  recipient  will  receive  increased 
monthly  amounts. 

(3)  Minimum  income  limit. — In  the  case 
of  a  single  veteran  under  the  new  pension 
program  the  minimum  $600  annual  Income 
limit  under  present  law  (which  qualifies  a 
veteran  for  $104  of  monthly  benefits)  would 
be  replaced  by  a  $300  limit  (and  a  monthly 
benefit  of  $110) .  This  feature  recognizes  that 
the  less  income  a  veteran  has.  the  greater 
his  need.  And  it  provides  him  with  a  larger 
pension  of  up  to  $72  more  per  year. 

(4)  Maximum  income  limit. — In  the  case 
of  a  single  veteran  under  the  new  pension 
program  the  maximum  amount  of  outside 
income  a  veteran  may  receive  and  still  qualify 
for  benefits  is  $1,800.  H.R.  12555  would  raise 
this  to  $2,000.  in  recognition  of  the  13-per- 
cent increase  in  social  security  payments. 

(5)  Conforming  changes. — Comparable 
changes  would  be  made  in  the  schedules 
under  the  pension  program  for  veterans  with 
dependents  and  widows  and  under  the  DIC 
program  for  parents. 

(6)  Old  law  pensionem. — Unlike  these 
comprehensive  revisions  of  the  new  pension 
program,  the  oniy  change  contemplated  by 
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HR.  12565  m  the  old  program  involve*  k 
taOO  Increase  In  the  present  •1.400  Umlt  for 
a  single  veteran  and  the  12.700  limit  for  a 
married  couple.  This  addition  reflect*  the 
13-percent  increase  In  social  security  pay- 
ments. 

B.  Relation  to  social  security 

(i)  Sew  law  and  DIC—HSi.  12555  would 
assure  that  no  pensioner  under  the  new 
pension  law  and  no  parent  receiving  de- 
pendency and  Indemnity  compensation  (DIC) 
would  have  his  benefit  reduced  during  1968 
and  19<J9  solely  as  a  result  of  an  increase 
under  the  Social  Security  Amendmenu  of 
1967.  However,  commencing  In  1970  the  vet- 
eran's (or  survivor's)  Income  for  purposes 
of  applying  the  Inccwne  limitations  would  be 
increased  In  multiples  of  $100  per  year  until 
the  full  amount  of  his  1967  social  security 
Increases  have  been  reflected. 

For  example,  a  single  veteran  has  annual 
Income  of  $1,200  for  pension  purposes.  In- 
cluding social  security  of  $984.  Under  the 
present  veterans'  law.  he  would  qualify  for 
a  monthly  pension  of  $79.  Because  of  the 
social  security  increase  enacted  In  1968  his 
total  Income  would  rise  by  $144.  causing  his 
veteran's  pension  to  drop  to  $45  per  month. 
In  effect,  he  would  forfeit  $408  ot  veterans' 
benefits  for  $144  of  social  security— a  net 
loss  of  »264.  • 

Under  HR.-  12555  for  1968  and  1969  he 
would  not  be  required  to  count  the  1967 
social  security  increase  in  measuring  his  in- 
come for  pension  purposes.  His  countable  In- 
come would  remain  at  $1,200  and  his  pension 
would  continue  at  $79  per  month. 

In  1970.  however,  this  veteran  must  count 
$100  of  the  1967  Increase.  This  would  make 
his  income  for  pension  purposes  $1,300  and 
would  require  his  pension  to  be  reduced  to 
$75  per  month.  In  1971  he  would  count  the 
remaining  portion  of  his  social  security  In- 
crease His  total  Income  would  then  exceed 
$1,300  and  a  further  reduction  In  his  pension 
to  $69  p*r  month  would  occur.  The  foregoing 
eximple  takes  Into  consideration  the  10-per- 
cent exclusion  of  retirement  income  from  a 
veteran's  annual  income  for  pension  purposes. 
This  gradual  and  more  restricted  reducUon 
contrasts  with  the  sharp  reduction  to  $45 
In  1969  required  by  exUtlng  law. 

The  net  effect  of  the  bill  after  all  social 
security  benefits  have  been  assimilated  Into 
the  veteran's  reportable  Income  Is  to  assure 
that  his  aggregate  Income  will  generally  be 
greater  than  It  was  before  the  social  security 
Increase  occurred. 

(2)  Old  Zatc.— Presently,  the  so-called  old 
law  program  has  two  levels  of  Income  limit 
determining  pension  eligibility:  namely. 
$1,400  lor  a  single  veteran  and  $2,700  for  a 
married  veteran.  To  accommodate  the  13- 
percent  social  security  Increase  enacted  In 
1968.  HR.  12555  would  raise  these  limits  by 
$200— to  $1,600  and  $2,900.  respectively.  This 
would  avoid  the  otherwise  harsh  result  that 
would  occur  to  nearly  40,000  pensioners  For 
example,  some  pensioners  could  forfeit  up  to 
$78.75  monthly  ($946  yearly  I  resulting  from 
an  average  $144  a  year  of  social  security— a 
net  loss  of  $801. 

C.  End-of-year  reduction 
Under  present  law  when  there  Is  a  change 
m  Income  of  pensioners  due  to  an  Increase 
In  payments  under  a  public  or  private  re- 
tirement program  such  as  social  security, 
the  reduction  or  discontinuance  of  the  pen- 
sloners  VA  benefit  Is  delayed  unUl  the  last 
day  of  the  year  In  which  the  income  change 
occurred.  HJS.  12566  would  extend  this  same 
treatment  to  any  Increase  In  the  Income  of 
the  VA  recipient,  regardless  of  the  source, 
and  to  any  Increase  In  the  corpus  of  a  VA 
recipient's  estate. 

•  •  •  •  • 

C.  "Old  law"  pension 
With  regard  to  those  individuals  who  re- 
ceive "Old  law"  ptenslon  under  the  first  sen- 
tence of  sec.  9(b»    of  the  Veterans'  Pension 
Act  of   1959.   the  bill   protecU  such   persons 


against  loss  of  pension  because  of  an  Increase 
under  the  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1967  by  Increasing  the  annual  Income  llmlU- 
tlons  to  $1,600  for  a  single  veteran  or  widow 
and  $2,900  for  a  veteran  with  dependent*  or 
a  widow  with  children— a  $200  Increase  In 
each  Instance.  $7.3  million  In  payments  will 
thus  be  preserved  for  nearly  35.000  pensioners. 
Since  no  more  veterans  or  widows  may  come 
on  these  rolls,  there  would  be  no  addition  to 
this  group  of  non-service-connected  pension- 
ers. 

D.  Reasons  for  the  bill 

The  Committee  on  Finance  and  the  Senate 
have  long  been  concerned  with  the  adverse 
effect  an  Increase  In  retirement  Income  has 
on  a  VA  recipient's  payment. 

Both  the  pension  and  DIC  programs  have 
income  limits  used  In  determining  a  person's 
eligibility  for  VA  payments  and  their  monthly 
amounts.  Generally,  the  VA  considers  all  In- 
come of  the  recipient  Including  social  security 
benefits.  In  computing  his  annual  Income  for 
pension  purposes.  As  refiected  In  the  prior 
tables  on  page  4,  Income  levels  vary  and  have 
commensurate  monthly  beneflU  assigned 
This  Is  In  line  with  the  underlying  needs  con- 
cept of  the  pension  and  DIC  program  where- 
by the  higher  the  outside  income  of  any  per- 
son, the  lower  his  VA  paymenU.  Thus,  a  per- 
son whose  annual  income  Is  Just  below  a 
specific  Income  level  can,  with  a  minimal  In- 
crease In  his  other  retirement  Income  such  as 
social  seciirlty.  be  forced  over  that  level  Into 
the  next  Income  bracket  and  have  his  month- 
ly VA  benefit  greatly  reduced,  or  If  his  In- 
come increase  brings  him  over  the  maximum 
level  permitted  by  the  VA.  his  VA  payment 
is  stopped. 

During  both  the  88th  and  89th  Congresses, 
veteran  measures  were  passed  by  the  Senate 
to  exclude  the  then  proposed  social  security 
Increase  from  the  VA  recipient's  Income  for 
pension  purposes. 

The  Committee  on  Finance,  together  with 
the  Senate,  felt  that  retirement  benefit  in- 
creases, and.  in  particular,  social  security  In- 
cTCisei  met  the  additional  need  of  retirees 
brought  about  by  changes  In  wages,  prices, 
and  other  economic  factors  that  had  oc- 
curred since  the  previous  increase  In  such 
beneflU  were  authorized.  Thus,  social  se- 
curity benefit  Increases  were  generally  de- 
signed to  provide  social  security  reclplenu 
with  additional  necessary  funds  to  meet 
their  everyday  needs  They  were  not  designed 
to  deny  veterans  and  their  surviving  widows 
and  parents  from  continuing  to  receive  their 
VA  benefits.  However,  many  such  persons  had 
their  VA  payments  cut  back  or  terminated 
because  of  the  social  security  increase.  This 
action  nullified  the  overall  effectiveness  and 
ptirpose  of  the  Increase,  not  only  by  faUlng 
to  add  to  their  overall  purchasing  power  but 
also  by  cutting  back  In  what  they  were  re- 
ceiving. It  was  this  adverse  effect  the  Sen- 
ate-passed bills  sought  to  avoid. 

None  of  these  measures  were  adopted  by 
the  House  of  Representatives.  The  House  was 
persuaded  by  that  feature  of  law  ( unchanged 
by  HR.  12555)  which  permits  any  VA  bene- 
ficiary to  exclude  10  percent  of  social  se- 
curity or  other  retirement  income  In  estab- 
lishing his  ellglblUty  for  monthly  VA 
l>eneflts.  that  sufficient  relief  through  this 
10-percent  exclusion  had  been  given  to 
recipients  whose  other  Income  was  made  up 
of  retirement  income  such  as  social  security. 
In  1967.  however,  the  administration  began 
to  share  the  Senate's  concern  regarding  dis- 
proportionate reductions  in  pensions  follow- 
ing increases  in  retirement  Income. 

In  his  message  to  Congress  on  January  31. 
1967.  relating  to  America's  servicemen  and 
veteran*,  the  President  recommended  legis- 
lation providing  Eafeguards  against  the  re- 
duction or  termination  of  a  VA  beneficiary's 
pension  benefits  because  of  Increases  In  his 
retirement  Income.  The  President  urged  sim- 
ilar legislation  again  In  his  recent  veterans' 
message  of  January  30.  1968. 


The  budget  message  for  fiscal  year  1969 
pointed  out;  "Legislation  should  be  enacted 
to  relate  veterans'  pension  payments  more 
closely  to  Individual  needs  and  provide  bet- 
ter protection  against  loss  of  Income."  It  Is 
also  noteworthy  that  the  conference  commit- 
tee on  S.  16.  the  Veterans'  Pension  and  Re- 
adjxutment  Act  of  1967.  asserted  In  Its  man- 
ager's report  that : 

•The  conferees  wish  to  make  clear  that  It 
Is  their  Intention  to  take  the  necessary  ac- 
tion to  assure  that  any  Increase  In  social 
security  paymenU  which  might  result  from 
enactment  of  HR.  12080  will  not  result 
In  a  reduction  of  combined  Income  from  VA 
pension,  dependency  and  Indemnity  com- 
pensation, and  social  security  or  in  removal 
of  any  person  from  the  VA  pension  or  de- 
pendency and  indemnity  compensation 
rolls." 

The  committee  Is  of  the  opinion  that  HJl. 
12555  largely  achieves  the  objective  long 
sought  by  the  Senate  (and  now  concurred  In 
by  both  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  administration)  by  assuring  that  a  VA 
pensioner  shall  be  protected  against  large 
losses  In  his  VA  Income  because  of  minimal 
increases  In  other  retirement  Income  such  as 
social  security. 

The  transition  from  a  three-level  Income 
Increment  system  for  determining  monthly 
VA  benefits  to  a  more  sophisticated  multi- 
level system  coincides  In  point  of  time  with 
a  substantial  social  security  Increase.  For 
thU  reason,  the  bill  contains  a  special  pro- 
tection feature  assuring  no  loss  In  pension 
to  ease  the  transition  to  the  new  pension 
structure.  The  Finance  Committee  agrees 
with  the  House  committee  that  this  protec- 
tive feature  Is  a  special  device  and  Is  not 
Intended  to  serve  as  a  precedent  for  the 
future.  On  the  contrary,  the  rate  structure 
provided  by  thU  bill  has  been  carefully  de- 
signed to  assure  that  pensioners  confronted 
In  the  future  with  Increases  In  retirement- 
type  Income  would  never  be  disadvantaged 
by  a  disproportionate  decrease  In  pension. 
Of  course  In  any  system  utilizing  Income 
limitations  there  will  be  those  who  because 
of  changes  In  Income  exceed  the  top  Income 
limit  provided  by  law  and  thus  go  off  the 
pension  rolls.  The  provision,  while  assuring 
the  protection  previously  described,  gives 
this  group  of  social  security  beneficiaries 
protection  through  the  remainder  of  1968 
and  calendar  year  1969  at  their  current  non- 
service-connected  pension  level.  On  January 
1.  1970.  there  will  be  an  Income  adjustment 
of  $100.  and  on  January  1.  1971.  there  will  be 
another  $100  adjustment,  thus  placing  this 
group,  now  estimated  at  approximately 
173,500.  In  their  appropriate  place  In  the  In- 
cooM  limitation  schedule. 

E.  End-of-year  rule 
The  bill  would  extend  to  all  Income  and 
to  corpus  of  estate  changes  the  more  liberal 
end-of-the-year  rule  for  reducUon  or  dis- 
continuance of  benefits  which  currently  ap- 
plies only  to  an  increase  In  retirement  In- 
come. Thus,  the  Veterans'  Administration 
will  continue  to  base  benefit  awards  on  re- 
ports of  anticipated  annual  Income  made  at 
the  beginning  of  a  calendar  year,  and  If 
thereafter  there  Is  an  increase  In  annual  In- 
come, retirement,  or  other  source,  which  re- 
quires reduction  or  discontinuance  of  a  bene- 
fit, such  adjustment  would  be  deferred  until 
the  end  of  the  particular  calendar  year. 
F.  Overall  benefits 
It  Is  noteworthy  that  enactment  of  H.R. 
12555  would  provide  additional  veterans  ben- 
efits totaling  nearly  $138  million  for  the  first 
full  year.  This  amount  combined  with  the 
first  full  year  benefits  authorized  by  H.R. 
14347  (Public  Law  89-730)  for  DIC  parents 
and  children,  and  by  S.  16  (Public  Law  90- 
77)  for  new  and  old  pensioners,  would  mean 
that  In  less  than  1  Vi  years  Congress  will  have 
authorized  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dol- 
lars In  additional  pension  and  DIC  benefits 
(or  veterans  and  survivors. 
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G.  Veterans'  organizations  position 
The  conunlttee  ha*  been  advised   by  the 
major  service  organizations  of  veterans  that 
they  support  H  R.    12555  as  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  Is  on  the  third  read- 
ing of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


SALINE   WATER   CONVERSION 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  991, 
S   2912 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislativi  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
2912)  to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
saline  water  conversion  program,  to  ex- 
pand the  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an 
amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 


That  section  8  of  the  Saline  wrater  Con- 
version Act  (66  Stat.  328),  as  amended  (42 
U.S.C.  151  et  seq.)  Is  further  amended  by 
changing  the  beginning  of  section  8  through 
to  the  first  proviso  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sic.  8.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums,  to  remain  available  until 
expended,  as  may  be  specified  In  annual  ap- 
propriation authorleatlon  acts  (a)  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  thU  Act  during  the 
fiscal  years  1962  to  1972.  Inclusive;  (b)  to 
finance,  for  not  more  than  two  years  beyond 
the  end  of  said  period,  such  grants,  contracts, 
cooperative  agreements,  and  studies  as  may 
theretofore  have  been  undertaken  pursuant 
to  this  Act;  and  (c)  to  finance,  for  not  more 
than  three  vears  beyond  the  end  of  said 
period,  such  activities  as  are  required  to  cor- 
relate, coordinate,  and  round  out  the  results 
of  studies  and  research  undertaken  pursuant 
to  this  Act:". 

Sec.  2.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Saline 
Water  Conversion  Act  (66  Stat.  328),  as 
amended  (42  U.S.C.  1951  et  seq.).  during 
fiscal  year  1969  the  sum  of  $27,358,000  as  fol- 
lows : 

(a)  Research  and  development  operating 
expenses,  not  more  than  $19,075,000; 

(b)  Design,  construction,  acquisition, 
modification,  operation,  and  maintenance  of 
saline  water  conversion  test  beds  and  test 
facilities,  not  more  than  $4,772,000; 

(c)  Design,  construction,  acquUltlon,  mod- 
ification, operation,  and  maintenance  of  sa- 
line water  conversion  modules,  not  more  than 
$1,350,000;  and 

(d)  Administration  and  coordination,  not 
more  than  $2,161,000:  Provided,  That  expend- 
itures and  obligations  under  any  of  these 
Items  except  the  last  may  be  increased  by 


not  more  than  ten  per  centum  If  such  In- 
crease Is  accompanied  by  an  equal  decrease 
In  expenditures  and  obligations  under  one 
or  more  of  the  other  Items.  Including  the  last. 
Sec.  3.  In  addition  to  the  sums  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  by  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
may  utilize  any  funds  previously  appropri- 
ated for  this  program  which  are  not  obligated 
on  June  30.  1968.  subject  to  the  dollar  limi- 
tations applicable  to  the  fiscal  year  1968 
program. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1010)  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  MEAStmE 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation,  which  was 
proposed  by  the  administration.  Is  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1969 
for  the  saline  water  conversion  program  and 
to  amend  the  Saline  Water  Conversion  Act 
In  other  respects. 

The  amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
in  fiscal  year  1969  Is  $27,358,000,  which  Is 
the  amount  requested  In  the  President's 
budget.  Further  limitations  are  Imposed  up- 
on the  portions  of  this  amount  which  may 
be  applied  to  specific  activities  within  the 
program.  The  utilization  of  funds  carried 
over  from  prior  years  Is  specifically  author- 
ized, although  subject  to  the  specific  limita- 
tions set  forth  In  each  armual  authorization. 

The  basic  act  Is  amended  to  remove  lan- 
guage regarding  the  overall  appropriation 
limitation  on  the  program  and  the  confus- 
ing "declining  balance"  language  now  In  the 
law.  This  amendment  will  simplify  the  leg- 
islation required  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  future  fiscal  years. 

BACKGROUND 

The  Federal  saline  water  conversion  pro- 
gram was  established  by  the  act  of  July  3, 
1952  (66  Stat.  328).  Through  a  series  of 
amendments  (act  of  June  29,  1955.  69  Stat. 
198;  September  2,  1958,  72  Stat.  1706;  Sep- 
tember 22.  1961,  75  Stat.  628;  August  11.  1965. 
79  Stat.  509;  and  June  24.  1967.  81  Stat.  78). 
the  program  has  been  expanded  In  scope  and 
extended  In  term.  Existing  legislation  au- 
thorizes to  be  appropriated  "•  •  •  $105,782,- 
000,  plus  such  additional  stuns  as  the  Con- 
gress may  hereafter  authorize  and  appro- 
priate but  not  to  exceed  $169,218,000  •  •  •" 
to  continue  the  program  through  fiscal  year 
1972.  Through  fiscal  year  1968,  $102,300,000 
has  been  appropriated  under  this  authoriza- 
tion. 

Because  of  the  uncertainties  of  future  di- 
rection which  are  Inherent  In  a  research  pro- 
gram of  this  nature.  It  has  been  the  policy 
of  the  Congress  to  require  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  to  submit  legislation  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  the  research  and  de- 
velopment work  proposed  for  each  fiscal  yea^ 

PRESENT    LEGISLATION 

On  January  29,  1968,  the  Department  cp 
the  Interior  submitted  to  the  Congress  prd- 
posed  legislation  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  saline  water  conversion  program,  to 
expand  the  program,  and  for  other  purposes. 
The  legislation  provided,  by  amendments  to 
the  act  of  July  3.  1952,  as  amended  that 
(1)  $27,358,000  be  authorized  for  appropria- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1969  subject  to  limita- 
tions among  certain  activities,  and  (2)  that 
funds  previously  authorized  and  appro- 
priated for  the  program  remain  available  for 
use  in  fiscal  year  1969. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Water  and  Power 
Resources  held  an  open  hearing  on  Febru- 
ary 14,  1968,  to  take  testimony  on  the  De- 
partment ot  the  Interior  submitted  bill. 
S.  2912. 


COMMITTEE  AMENDMENT 

The  committee  amended  the  bill  by  delet- 
ing all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  sub- 
stituting language  which  will  retain  the 
objectives  of  the  Department's  proposal  but 
will  simplify  the  legislation  required  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  to  continue  the  pro- 
gram m  subsequent  fiscal  years. 

Section  1  of  the  amendment  would  amend 
section  8  of  the  Saline  Water  Conversion  Act 
as  amended  to  delete  the  language  which 
establishes  an  overall  celling  and  remaining 
balance  for  appropriations  to  continue  the 
program  through  fiscal  year  1972.  It  would 
provide  only  for  annual  appropriation  au- 
thorization acts  and  would  thereby  eliminate 
the  necessity  for  further  amendments  to  sec- 
tion 8  In  each  successive  fiscal  year.  It  would 
retain  language  which  will  permit  the  ex- 
penditure of  funds  after  fiscal  year  1972  to 
complete  contracts  and  grants  and  the  co- 
ordination of  the  results  of  the  program. 

Section  2  of  the  amendment  would  au- 
thorize appropriations  of  $27,358,000  for  fiscal 
year  1969.  It  would  further  establish  ceilings 
on  activities  within  the  program  vrtth  the 
provision  for  transfers  of  funds  among 
activities  such  that  any  activity  with  the  ex- 
ception of  "administration  and  c(3ordlna- 
tlon"  may  be  Increased  by  10  percent.  The 
limitations  of  section  2  are  In  accordance 
with  the  Department  of  the  Interior's  recom- 
mendations and  the  President's  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1969. 

Section  3  of  the  amendment  specifically 
provides  that.  In  addition  to  the  amounts 
authorized  for  appropriation  In  section  2. 
any  fiscal  year  1968  funds  which  remain  un- 
obligated may  be  utilized,  but  pursuant  to 
the  1968  expenditure  llmlUtlons.  It  is  the 
Intent  of  this  section  that  the  authorized 
fiscal  year  1969  program  will  be  the  sum  of 
the  appropriations  authorized  In  section  2 
and  the  funds  carried  over  from  fiscal  year 
1968. 

COMMITTEE  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Commit- 
tee recommends  that  S.  2912,  as  amended. 
be  enacted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  J,he  en- 
grossment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
•A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  saline  water  conversion  program  for 
fiscal  year  1969,  and  for  other  purposes." 


LAKE  OAHE 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  992, 

XT  T>    2901 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
2901)  to  designate  the  Oahe  Reservoir  on 
the  Missouri  River  in  the  States  of  North 
Dakota  and  South  Dakota  as  Lake  Oahe. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bUl? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RECORD  an  excerpt  from  the  reportr— 
No.  1011 — explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
biU. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

nmposK 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  2801  Is  to  give  the  offl- 
clal  name,  Lake  Oahe.  to  the  reservoir  be- 
hind the  Oahe  Dam. 

The  Oahe  Dam  was  constructed  by  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  under  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1944.  It  Is  one  of  the  largest 
earthflll  structures  in  the  world,  and  Im- 
pounds a  maximum  water  surface  pool  of 
376.000  acres  with  a  shoreline  of  2.250  miles. 

The  reservoir  has  never  been  named  ofll- 
cUlly.  It  Is  fitting  that  the  reservoir  be 
named  for  the  Indian  people  who  first  lived 
m  the  area.  Oahe  is  a  Sioux  Indian  word 
meaning  "foundation,  a  place  to  stand  upon, 
or  a  stepping  stone."  Oahe  Reservoir  la.  In 
fact,  the  foundation  of  the  Missouri  Basin 
development  program.  It  Is  expected  to  be  the 
foundation  of  great  future  development. 
The  name  Is  already  generally  accepted  and 
In  common  usage. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

be    recognized    for    not    to    exceed    10 

minutes.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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U.S.  Ci«curr  Judgb 
Otto  Kerner,  of  Hllnols.  to  be  U.S.  circuit 
judge  for  the  seventh  circuit  vice  Win  O. 
Knoch.  retired. 


ORDER  FOR  AEUOURNMENT  TO 
11  A.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  adjournment  until  11  o'clock  tomor- 
row morning. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ELIMINATION   OP  RESERVE 
REQUIREMENTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  989, 
H  R.  14743.  It  is  being  laid  before  the 
Senate  so  that  It  will  be  the  pending  busi- 
ness tomorrow  mominR. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislattvi:  Clwk.  A  bill  (HJl. 
14743)  to  eliminate  the  reserve  require- 
ments for  Federal  Reserve  notes  and  for 
U.S.  note  and  Treasury  notes  of  1890. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR  YOUNG 
OP  OHIO  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  read- 
ing of  the  Journal  tomorrow  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Yotmc] 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  11  A.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  If 
there  Is  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  In  accord- 
ance with  the  previous  order,  that  the 
Senate  stand  In  adjournment. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
6  o'clock  and  35  minutes  pjn.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday, 
March  12,  1968,  at  11  ajn. 


NOMINATION 

Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  March  11.  1968: 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  11,  1968: 

DiaraicT  or  Columbia  Council 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  District  of  Columbia  CouncU  for 
terms  expiring  February  1.   1971: 

Margaret  A.  Haywood,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

J.  C.  Turner,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Joseph  P.  Yeldell.  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

DisTHicT  or  Columbia  Coukt  or  Appbals 

Austin  L.  PlcJclln,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  associated  Judge  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  of  Appeals  for  the  term  of  10 
years. 

District   or   Columbia   Court   or   General 
Sessions 

William  C.  Pryor,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  associate  judge  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  court  of  general  sessions  for  the 
term  of  10  years. 

James  A.  Belson.  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  associate  Judge  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  court  of  general  sessions  for  the 
terms  of  10  years. 

Joyce  Hens  Green,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  associate  Judge  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  court  of  general  sessions,  domestic 
relations  branch,  for  the  term  of  10  years. 
District  or  Columbia  Redevelopment  Land 

ACENCT 

Alfred  P.  Love  for  reappointment  as  a 
member  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Re- 
development Land  Agency  for  a  term  of  5 
years,  effective  on  and  after  March  3.  1968, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  4(a) 
of  Public  Law  692.  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2.  1946.  as  amended. 
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Will  America  Alto  Go  Down  the  Draia? 


HON.  PAUL  J.  FANNIN 

or    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  March  11.  1968 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks  an  editorial 
entitled  'Will  America  Also  Go  Down 
the  Drain?"  published  In  the  Arizona 
Republic  of  Sunday.  February  11.  1968. 
The  editorial  is  thought  provoking  and 
contains  much  good  commonsense.  I 
commend  it  to  the  reading  of  every 
Member  of  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Will   America  Also  Go  Down  the  Drain? 

"Germany  will  militarize  herself  out  of 
existence.  England  will  expand  herself  out  of 
existence,  and  America  will  spend  herself  out 
of  existence."  So  said  Nikolai  Lenin  in  1917. 

Germany  has  fulfilled  the  prophecy.  Eng- 
land has  fulfilled  the  prophecy.  America  Is 
In  the  process  of  doing  so. 

Our  country  has  already  reached  the  point 
where  our  profligate,  wasteful,  extravagant 
and  unnecessary  government  spending  Is 
threatening  the  entire  future  of  our  nation 
and  our  people.  We  keep  being  reassured  that 
we  can  afford  aU  those  billions,  that  "the 


people"  need  or  want  these  expensive  pro- 
grams at  home  and  abroad,  that  we  only  owe 
our  huge  debt  to  ourselves.  But  the  dollar  Is 
In  trouble.  Inflation  is  Increasing.  We  are  los- 
ing gold  at  unprecedented  rates.  And  taxes 
are  still  Increasing. 

In  1960  our  total  federal  budget  was  $94 
billion.  Last  year  It  was  almost  double  that — 
$172  billion.  The  President  has  asked  for 
$186  billion  for  1969.  And  every  state  Is  In- 
creasing expenses  and  Increasing  taxes. 

Do  we  really  need  to  spend  all  these  bU- 
Itons?  Do  "the  people"  want  to  be  taxed  all 
those  billions? 

There  have  been  112  "new"  federal  pro- 
grams since  1960.  The  President  has  asked 
for  16  new  ones  this  year.  Since  1960  only 
one  federal  program  has  been  abolished.  All 
the  rest  have  been  Increased.  Congress  last 
year  increased  the  budget  by  $13.5  billion — 
more  than  the  biggest  total  budget  of  Roose- 
velt's i>eacetlme  years! 

We  have  spent  $152  billion  on  foreign  aid 
and  interest  on  what  we  borrowed  to  spread 
this  money  around  to  more  than  100  coun- 
tries. What  good  did  It  do?  What  good  did 
It  do  you?  What  good  Is  It  doing  now? 

There  Is  $23  billion  "In  the  pipeline"  for 
foreign  aid— all  so  far  unspent.  Yet  the  Pres- 
ident keeps  asking  for  more  and  more  billions 
to  add  to  It! 

Do  you  want  to  spend  the  $36.5  million 
Vice  President  Humphrey  just  promised  to 
send  to  the  Ivory  Coast  while  the  President 
was  proposing  a  tax  on  American  tourists 
going  abroad? 

The  administration  Is  spending  millions  to 
beautify  our  highways  and  tear  down  ugly 


signs.  At  the  same  time  It  is  spending  $5 
minion  to  erect  new  signs  to  put  up  along 
the  highways! 

Do  you  want  to  pay  taxes  to  finance  a  $2,350 
picnic  shelter  In  Manitowoc  County.  Wis.? 
How  about  the  $2.5  million  we  spent  to  build 
houses  In  Rio  de  Janeiro?  The  $1  million  we 
spent  on  trains  In  Thailand?  The  $1.5  million 
we  spent  on  a  WAC  barracks  in  Maryland 
Just  before  the  WACs  were  sent  to  Florida? 
Or  the  $45,000  flagpole? 

Tou  paid  $33,398  for  130  knobs  at  the  Pen- 
tagon that  retailed  at  only  $210.  Tou  paid 
for  27.000  tons  of  food  that  was  Just  plain 
"lost"  overseas.  That  cost  $4.3  million,  or  the 
same  amount  that  an  entire  city  of  10.000 
people  pay  each  year  In  Income  taxes. 

Tou  are  paying  the  salaries  of  276.000  more 
federal  employes  this  year  than  last.  Non- 
defense  spending  has  almost  doubled  since 
1960.  The  national  debt  has  Increased  14 
times  since  1960.  Since  President  Johnson 
entered  the  White  House,  your  cost  of  living 
has  Increased  9  per  cent ! 

The  federal  government  spends  $17  billion 
on  "research."  That  Is  enought  by  Itself  to 
wipe  out  this  year's  Inflation -producing  defl- 
clt.  What  is  this  research  for?  Nobody  knows. 
The  Library  of  Congress  tried  to  find  out  and 
reported  that  nobody  In  the  federal  govern- 
ment knows  how  many  research  laboratories 
are  federally  financed  or  where  they  are! 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  spends  more  than  $100  million  a  year 
on  research  programs  like  '■Understanding 
the  Fourth  Grade  Slump  in  Creative  Think- 
ing." The  Commerce  Department  spent  $95,- 


000  to  find  out  why  shipping  rates  are  lower 
on  Imported  goods  than  exported  goods. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  financed 
a  study  of  the  1966  governor's  campaign  in 
Maryland.  What  on  earth  for?  The  National 
InsUtutes  of  Health  spent  $11,782  to  finance 
•'A  Social  History  of  French  Medicine  1789- 
1815."  It  spent  $10,917  for  'Emergence  of 
PollUcal  Leadership;  Indians  In  FIJI." 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  shelled 
out  $39,000  to  find  out  why  some  under- 
privileged youths  reacted  favorably  to  "It's 
What's  Happening.  Baby" — a  naUonally  tele- 
vised rock  and  roU  show  praising  the  Job 
Corps.  The  National  Science  Foundation  gave 
Stephen  Smale,  who  organized  demonstra- 
tions aimed  at  halting  Uoop  trains  In  Cali- 
fornia, $6,556  of  your  tax  money  to  go  to 
Europe ! 

U.S.  government  agencies  sudsldlze  with 
your  taxes  $2  billion  a  year  In  university 
"research."  The  result  has  been  that  40,000 
professors  have  stopped  teaching  to  do  fed- 
eral "research."  Dr.  W.  T.  Llpplncott  of  Ohio 
State  University  calls  federal  research  grants 
"the  most  powerful  destrucUve  force  the 
higher  education  system  ever  faced." 

Is  all  this,  and  much  more,  really  neces- 
sary? Is  It  even  desirable?  Does  It  do  any 
good  for  the  people  of  the  United  States  who 
support  It?  Do  you  "demand"  these  services. 
Implore  your  federal  government  to  start 
new  programs  at  the  rate  of  more  than  100 
every  10  years? 

The  average  American  Is  being  taken  by 
his  government  and  Its  sycophants  to  the 
tune  of  billions  of  dollars.  He  get  nothing 
back  but  the  bills  for  hundreds  of  unneces- 
sary and  useless  programs  that  the  govern- 
ment loads  on  his  back. 

How  much  can  you  take?  How  much  can 
the  nation  take?  How  much,  before  we  go 
down  In  the  dust  under  this  intolerable 
burden? 

Unless  this  is  stopped — and  soon— Lenin 
will  be  proved  right.  "America  will  spend 
herself  out  of  existence"  and  we  will  all  lose 
the  "last  best  hope  of  earth"  to  the  tyranny 
of  communism. 


The  Fight  Against  Famine  Is  Already  Lost 

HON.  JOSEPH  D.  TYDINGS 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  March  11.  1968 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  a  most 
Interesting  and  thought-provoking  arti- 
cle entitled  "The  Fight  Against  Famine 
Is  Already  Lost."  written  by  Paul  Ehr- 
lich.  was  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  Sunday,  March  10,  1968.  Mr. 
Ehrlich  is  a  distinguished  population  bi- 
ologist at  Stanford  University. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Fight  Againbt  Famine  Is  Already  Lost 
(By  Paul  Ehrlich) 

The  battle  to  feed  humanity  Is  over.  Un- 
like  battles  of  military  forces,  it  Is  possible 
to  know  the  results  of  the  population-food 
conflict  while  the  armies  are  still  "In  the 
field." 

Sometime  between  1970  and  1985,  the 
world  will  undergo  vast  famines.  Hundreds 
of  millions  of  people  are  going  to  starve  to 
death.  That  Is,  they  will  starve  to  death 
unless  plague,  thermonuclear  war  or  some 
other  agent  kills  them  first. 
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Many  will  starve  to  death  In  spite  of  any 
crash  program  we  might  embark  upon  now. 
And  we  are  not  embarking  upon  any  crash 
program.  These  are  the  harsh  realities  we 
face. 

In  1966,  the  population  of  the  world  In- 
creased by  some  70  million  people,  and  there 
was  no  compensating  Increase  In  food  pro- 
duction. Indeed,  there  has  actually  been  a 
decrease  In  food  production  In  many  areas 
over  the  past  two  years. 

According  to  the  United  Nations  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization,  advances  made  In 
food  production  In  developing  nations  be- 
tween 1955  and  1965  have  been  wiped  out  by 
agricultural  disasters  In  1965  and  1966.  Last 
year,  on  the  average,  each  person  on  Earth 
had  2  per  cent  less  to  eat.  The  reduction, 
of  course,  was  not  uniformly  distributed. 

Only  ten  countries,  including  the  United 
States,  grew  more  food  than  they  consumed. 
Apart  from  the  United  States,  all  countries 
with  large  populations,  including  India, 
China,  and  Russia,  imported  more  than  they 
exported. 

surplus  almost  cone 

The  United  States  has  all  but  exhausted 
her  store  of  surplus  grain.  Last  year  she 
shipped  one  quarter  of  her  wheat  crop,  nine 
million  tons,  to  India.  A  massive  famine  was 
prevented,  although  the  threat  persists  today, 
made  temporarily  less  ominous  by  a  good 
crop  year.  But  every  month  the  Indian  popu- 
lation Increases  by  an  estimated  one  and 
one-half  million.  In  another  ten  years  It 
would  take  the  entire  grain  production  of 
the  United  States  to  save  India  from  famine. 

The  trends  In  both  population  growth  and 
food  production  are  clear.  Only  the  United 
States  win  be  In  a  position  to  donate  food 
to  starving  countries,  and  a  catastrophic  gap 
win  appear  soon  between  her  supply  and 
world  demand.  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  predicted  that  the  curve  represent- 
ing possible  exportable  American  grain  sur- 
pluses will  Intersect  the  curve  representing 
the  food  aid  requirements  of  66  developing 
countries  In  1984. 

In  an  excellent  book,  "Famine  1975,"  WU- 
Uam  and  Paul  Paddock  argue  cogently  that 
the  1984  prediction  Is  optimistic  and  that 
calamity  awaits  us  in  the  middle  of  the  next 
decade.  In  either  case,  It  Is  too  late  to  pre- 
vent the  fanUnes  and  probably  too  late  to  do 
much  to  decrease  their  magnitude. 

THE  OCEAN  MYTH 


For  a  moment,  let  us  take  the  simplistic 
view  that  a  solution  involves  only  either  In- 
creasing human  food  or  limiting  the  human 
population.  First  let  us  look  at  the  problem 
of  Increasing  food  supplies,  either  from  the 
land  or  the  sea. 

We  rapidly  can  do  away  with  what  I  have 
called  the  "Food  from  the  sea  myth."  With 
very  minor  exceptions,  man  hunts  the  sea, 
he  does  not  farm  It  or  herd  Its  animals.  At 
the  moment,  he  cannot  take  advantage  of 
Its  primary  productivity  and  so  must  feed 
at  levels  In  the  food  chain  at  which  much 
of  the  sun's  energy,  bound  by  photosynthesis, 
has  been  lost  In  the  Inefficient  transfers  from 
producer  to  primary  consumer  to  secondary 
consumer,  and  so  forth. 

There  already  are  disturbing  signs  that 
our  relatively  meager  present  yield  from  the 
sea  will  be  threatened  by  overexploltatlon  of 
fisheries  as  the  world's  protein  shortage  gets 
more  acute.  And  what  of  farming  the  sea? 
The  Insignificant  bit  that  we  do  now  (much 
less  than  1/10  of  1  per  cent  of  the  yield)  Is 
done  along  the  shoreline  and  Is  best  viewed 
as  an  extension  of  terrestrial  farming.  No 
deep-sea  farming  Is  done  now,  even  experi- 
mentally—and we  lack  the  technical  knowl- 
edge even  If  we  wished  to  start. 

Some  very  optimistic  people  think  that 
with  colossal  effort  and  strict  International 
controls,  we  might  conceivably  almost  dou- 
ble our  yield  from  the  sea  In  the  next  decade 
or  so.  But  It  should  be  obvious  to  all  that 
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such  effort  Is  not  being  made  and  that  such 
controls  are  not  being  developed.  And  our 
experience  with  attempting  such  controls  In 
the  International  whaling  Industry  gives  us 
litUe  hope  that  they  would  be  effective  II 
they  were  Imposed. 

So  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  coming 
crisis,  we  can  relegate  the  idea  of  saving 
mankind  by  tapping  marine  food  supplies  to 
the  same  fairyland  as  using  hydroponics,  syn- 
thesizing food  from  petroleum  and  using  de- 
salination plants  to  make  the  deserts  Into 
vast  granaries.  None  is  practical  in  the  short 
run — indeed,  most  would  present  serious  dif- 
ficulties even  If  we  had  a  century  Instead  of 
a  decade  In  which  to  act. 

What  about  getting  more  food  from  the 
land?  This  could  be  done  by  bringing  more 
land  under  cultivation  and  by  increasing 
the  yield  on  land  now  cultivated.  An  Increase 
is  clearly  possible  technologically;  In  many 
areas  of  the  world,  yields  per  hectare  are  far 
below  those  known  to  be  possible.  However, 
the  reasons  for  the  disappointing  agricul- 
tural performance  of  undeveloped  countries 
in  the  past  and  the  reasons  we  can  expect 
little  improvement  In  the  near  future  are 
clear. 

One  major  reason  Is  a  lack  of  agricultural 
expertise  In  developing  countries  and  a  lack 
of  sufficient  aid  in  agronomy  and  related  sub- 
jects to  make  up  for  this.  But  even  more  Im- 
portant are  sociological  forces.  These  Include 
attitudes  about  the  "proper"  ways  to  raise 
crops  and  the  prestige  of  agricultural  science 
relative  to  other  professions.  Finally,  there 
is  the  general  insufficiency  of  communica- 
tions and  educational  systems,  which  makes 
rapid    changing    of    attitudes    difficult    or 

impKJSsible.  .....* 

It  is  true  that  some  professional  optimist* 
claim  that  all  Is  not  lost.  They  say,  for  In- 
stonce.  that  India  in  the  next  eight  years  can 
Increase  its  agricultural  output  to  feed  some 
120  million  more  p^ple  than  it  cannot  after 
all  feed  today.  To  put  such  fantasy  Into  per- 
spective, one  need  consider  only  the  strain 
such  an  increase  would  put  on  a  highly 
efficient  agricultural  system. 

Unfortunately,  more  Is  needed  than  fer- 
tilizer and  pesticides— research,  training  of 
technicians  and  massive  public  Information 
programs  In  countries  where  every  family 
does  not  have  a  radio  and  TV  set.  A  crash 
program  (of  which  there  is  no  sign)  might 
supply  the  hardware  In  time,  but  the  more 
important  human  engineering  requires  more 
time  than  is  available,  even  If  the  developed 
nations  were  to  make  an  all-out  effort.  Thus 
the  answer  Is  not  to  be  found  In  Increasing 
food   productions. 

The  picture  on  the  population  control 
side  Is  equally  dismal.  India  has  had  a  gov- 
ernment-sponsored birth  control  program 
since  1951.  In  the  16  years  since  then,  an 
increasing  amount  of  money  has  been  poured 
Into  the  program  and  more  and  more  people 
have  been  added  to  the  bureaucracy  running 
it.  Today  the  head  of  the  program  Is  a  top 
government  official.  .,.  ^v. 

And  what  has  been  accomplished?  At  the 
start  of  the  program,  the  Indian  growth 
rate  was  around  13  per  cent  per  year.  Now  It 
Is  pushing  3  per  cent.  At  the  start  of  the 
program,  the  Indian  population  was  about 
370  million;  today  It  Is  around  550  mlUlon. 
After  16  years  of  efforts  It  Is  estimated  that 
only  2  per  cent  of  India's  95  million  couples 
of  reproductive  age  practice  contraception 
systematically. 

Recently  India  has  been  talking  about 
compulsory  sterilization  for  all  males  who 
have  sired  three  or  more  chUdren.  Ignoring 
the  political,  sociological,  legal  and  moral 
problems  such  a  program  would  encounter, 
there  Is  stUl  the  vast  logistic  problem. 

As  A.  S.  Parkes  recently  pointed  out.  even 
if  the  victims  could  be  rounded  up.  It  would 
take  1000  surgeons  or  parasurgeons  operat- 
ing eight  hours  a  day.  five  days  a  week,  eight 
years   to  sterilize  existing  candidates.  And 
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the  stock  of  candidates  grows  by  leaps  and 
bounds  dally. 

Furthermore,  developing  countries  will  not 
be  saved  by  any  of  the  other  panaceas,  such 
as  the  "pUl,"  the  lUD  or  'family  planning." 
so  beloved  of  the  technological  and  social 
optimists.  The  "plU"  requires  consistent  be- 
havior, and  people  don't  behave  consistently. 
The  lUD  has  long-range  potential,  but  haa 
been  far  from  a  panacea. 

For  Instance,  a  concentrated  program  of 
lUD  Insertions  was  Initiated  In  Hong  Kong, 
which  has  had  "family  planning"  for  31  years 
and  now  has  more  than  50  birth  control 
clinics  From  1963  to  1967,  some  55.000  lUDS 
were  Inserted  In  a  population  of  roughly 
three-quarters  of  a  million  women  between 
the  ages  of  15  and  46  Of  these,  some  21.000 
lUDs  have  dropped  out  or  been  removed,  the 
fate  of  the  others  being  In  doubt.  On  top  of 
this.  It  has  been  reported  that  In  one  period 
of  the  program,  the  patients  who  received 
assistance  were  usually  about  31  years  of  age 
and  already  had  had  six  children. 

Which  brings  us  to  "family  planning." 
Justin  Blackwelder  of  the  Population  Crisis 
Committee  summed  It  up  very  nicely: 
"Family  planning  means,  among  other  things, 
that  If  we  are  going  to  multiply  like  rabbits. 
we  should  do  It  on  purpose.  One  couple  may 
plan  to  have  three  children:  another  couple 
may  plan  sey«p.  In  both  cases,  they  are  a 
cause  o{  the  pqculatlon  problem — not  a  solu- 
Uon  to  It" 

Population  control  Ls  primarily  a  matter 
of  human  attitudes,  not  contraceptive  tech* 
nology.  And  human  attitudes  are  not  chang- 
ing or  being  changed  at  anything  like  the 
rate  necessary  to  minimize  the  coming  catas- 
trophe— a  catastrophe  which  could  not  be 
avoided  entirely  even  If  men's  minds  were 
transformed  tomorrow. 

THK    ONLT    CHANCX 

Mankind  must  now  face  the  Inevitability 
of  massive  famines,  and  act  accordingly. 
Over  the  next  few  years,  there  must  be  an 
enormous  propaganda  campaign  which  will 
focus  all  people's  attention  on  the  basic 
cause  of  the  famine — overpop\Uatlon.  Every- 
one must  be  convinced  that  a  reduction  In 
the  human  population  size  and  Its  stabiliza- 
tion at  a  reduced  level  are  the  only  goals 
which  can  give  Komo  Sapiens  a  long-range 
chance  at  health,  happiness  and  prosperity. 

Men  must  learn  to  view  the  planet  EUu'th 
as  a  spaceship  wl-,h  a  strictly  limited  carry- 
ing capacity,  and  must  reach  a  reasoned  con- 
sensus as  to  the  Ideal  size  of  Its  human  crew. 
They  must  realize  that  determination  of  crew 
size  is  necessary  before  science  and  tech- 
nology can  design  an  optimum  environment 
for  that  crew.  If  these  lessons  can  be  learned, 
and  man  can  get  through  the  "time  of 
famines"  without  a  thermonuclear  holocaust, 
then  the  future  will  brighten  considerably. 

That  future,  for  better  or  for  worse,  now 
depends  very  heavily  on  the  behavior  of 
Americans  and  the  policies  of  their  govern- 
ment The  United  States,  as  the  only  world 
power  with  a  prospect  of  food  surpluses, 
should  take  immediate  action  in  two  areas. 

First.  It  must  set  an  example  for  the  world 
by  establishing  a  crash  program  to  limit  Its 
own  serious  "population  explosion."  Then  It 
must  establish  tough  and  realistic  policies 
for  dealing  with  the  population  crisis  at  the 
International  level.  We  ccn  hope  that  other 
Western  countries  will   '.oUow  suit. 

Some  biologists  feei  that  compulsory 
family  regulation  would  be  required  to  sta- 
bilize the  population  of  the  ITnlted  States 
at  a  reasonable  level — say  150  million 
people.  Americans  are  unlikely  to  take  kindly 
to  the  prospect,  even  though  the  alternative 
way  of  stopping  their  population  growth  may 
be  thermonuclear  war. 

I  have  proposed  four  less  drastic  steps 
which  might  get  the  Job  done  and  which 
would  at  least  make  American  intentions 
clear  to  the  reat  of  the  world.  The  steps  are 
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socially  unpalatable  and  politically  unrealis- 
tic, but,  unfortunately,  the  time  when  sugar- 
coated  solutions  could  be  effective  Is  now  long 
gone. 

A     TAX     ON     DIAPZBS 

The  first  step  would  be  to  establish  a  Fed- 
eral Population  Commission  with  a  large 
budget  for  propaganda — propaganda  which 
encourages  reproductive  responsibility.  This 
commission  would  be  charged  with  making 
clear  the  connection  between  rising  popula- 
tion and  lowering  quality  of  life.  It  would 
also  be  charged  with  the  evaluation  of  en- 
vironmental tinkering  by  other  Government 
agencies — with  protecUng  the  United  SUtes 
from  projects  such  as  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency's  supersonic  transports. 

The  second  step  would  be  to  change  Amer- 
ican tax  laws  so  that  they  discourage  rather 
than  encourage  reproduction.  Those  who  Im- 
pose the  burden  of  children  on  society 
should,  whenever  they  are  able,  be  made  to 
pay  for  the  privilege. 

The  Income  tax  system  should  eliminate  all 
deductions  for  children  and  replace  them 
with  a  graduated  scale  of  Increases.  Luxury 
taxes  should  be  placed  on  diapers,  baby 
bottles  and  baby  foods. 

It  must  be  made  clear  to  the  American 
population  that  It  Is  socially  Irresponsible  to 
have  large  families.  Creation  of  such  a  climate 
of  opinion  has  played  a  large  role  In  Japan's 
successful  dealing  with  her  population  prob- 
lem. 

Third,  the  United  States  should  pass  Fed- 
eral laws  which  make  Instruction  In  birth 
control  methods  mandatory  In  all  public 
schools.  Federal  legislation  should  also  for- 
bid state  laws  which  limit  the  right  of  any 
woman  to  have  an  abortion  which  Is  ap- 
proved by  her  physician. 

Fourth,  the  pattern  of  Federal  support  of 
biomedical  research  should  be  changed  so 
that  the  majority  of  It  goes  Into  the  broad 
areas  of  population  regulation,  environ- 
mental sciences,  behavioral  sciences  and  re- 
lated areas  rather  than  Into  short-sighted 
programs  on  death  control.  It  Is  absurd  to  be 
preoccupied  with  the  medical  equality  of  life 
until  and  unless  the  problem  of  quantity  of 
life  Is  solved. 

Quantity  Is  the  first  problem.  If  that  one 
can  be  solved,  perhaps  we  will  buy  the  time 
for  scientists  in  fields  such  as  biochemical 
genetics  to  solve  some  of  the  problems  of 
quality.  If  the  quantity  problem  Is  not  solved, 
the  quality  problem  will  no  longer  bother  us. 

PKMALIZE  THE  PKOLinC 

If  the  United  States  can  attack  the  prob- 
lem at  home,  it  will  then  be  In  a  position 
to  bring  its  prestige  and  power  to  bear  on 
the  world  problem.  Perhaps  then  the  time 
of  famines  can  t>e  shortened.  Even  more  im- 
portant, perhaps  the  educational  ground- 
work can  be  laid  which  will  permit  further 
cycles  of  outbreak  and  crash  In  the  human 
population  to  be  avoided.  The  United  States 
should : 

Announce  that  It  will  no  longer  ship  food 
to  countries  such  as  India  where  dispassion- 
ate analysis  Indicates  that  the  unbalance  be- 
tween food  and  population  is  hopeless.  As 
suggested  by  the  Paddocks,  our  InsufOcient 
aid  should  be  reserved  for  those  whom  It 
may  save. 

Refuse  all  foreign  aid  to  any  country  with 
an  Increasing  p>opulatlon  which  we  believe 
Is  not  making  a  maximum  effort  to  limit 
Its    population. 

Make  available  to  all  countries  extensive 
aid  In  the  technology  of  population  control. 

Make  available  to  all  interested  countries 
massive  aid  for  Increasing  the  yield  on  land 
already  under  cultivation.  The  United  States 
most  Important  export  in  this  area  should 
not  be  fertilizers  but  teachers  who  under- 
stand not  only  agronomy  but  ecology  and 
sociology  as  well.  Centers  should  be  estab- 
lished in  each  developing  country  for  train- 
ing of  technicians  who  can  promote  the  In- 
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crease  of  yield  while  minimizing  environ- 
mental deterioration. 

The  United  SUtes  should  use  Its  power 
and  prestige  to  bring  extreme  diplomatic 
and/or  economic  pressure  on  any  country 
or  organization  Impeding  a  solution  to  the 
world's  most  pressing  problem.  The  United 
States  has  gone  against  world  opinion  In 
other  areas — why  not  In  the  most  important 
area? 

Runaway  human  population  growth  Is, 
In  many  ways,  analogous  to  the  runaway 
growth  of  cell  populations  which  we  call 
cancer.  Today,  attention  remains  focused  on 
the  symptoms  of  the  world's  cancer — food 
shortage,  environmental  deterioration  and, 
to  some  extent,  pestilence  and  war. 

This  focus  must  be  shifted  so  that  we 
do  not  waste  time  treating  symptoms  while 
the  disease  rages  unchecked.  The  cancer  must 
be  excised.  The  operation  may  seem  brutal 
and  callous  and  the  pain  may  be  Intense.  But 
the  disease  Is  now  so  far  advanced  that  only 
with  radical  surgery  does  the  patient  have 
any  chance  of  survival. 
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Soviet  Deep  Sea  Research  Leads 
United  States 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  CAuroRNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  11.  1968 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following: 
(Prom  the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union.  Mar   3. 
19681 

Sovirr  Dbep  Sea  Research  Leads  Unfted 

States 

( By  Everett  S.  Allen ) 

The  Important  thing  about  the  Soviet 
oceanography  program  Is  not  how  large  or 
how  good  It  is,  but  the  fact  that  it  grew  to 
be  roughly  the  equivalent  of  the  U.S.  effort 
In  less  than  20  years." 

This  is  the  conclusion  of  Capt.  T.  K.  Tread- 
well,  deputy  commander,  U.S.  Naval  Ocean- 
ographlc  Office,  writing  a  1967  appraisal  of 
the  United  States'  position  In  marine  sci- 
ences, compared  to  other  major  nations. 

Capt.  Treadwell  continued:  "Their  growth 
rate  in  this  area  clearly  exceeds  that  of  the 
United  States.  If  they  continue  at  the  same 
rate  and  we  continue  at  the  same  rate,  they 
will  clearly  be  the  world's  leader  in  ocean- 
ography In  another  20  years. 

In  similar  vein.  Dr.  John  P.  Craven,  chief 
scientist  of  the  Navy's  Deep  Submergence 
Systems  Project,  has  commented:  "Based  on 
studies  of  the  Interagency  Committee  on 
Oceanography,  President  Kennedy  In  1963 
proposed  a  82  billion,  10-year  program  to 
explore  and  develop  the  oceans.  In  four  years, 
we  have  spent  less  than  one-sixth  of  the 
amount  President  Kennedy  estimated  to  be 
necessary  to  achieve  the  goals  he  set  forth." 

Interviews  with  leaders  In  the  field  gen- 
erally reflect  this  feeling — that  we  are  doing 
much  more  In  oceanography  than  we  were 
10  years  ago  but  we  ought  to  be  doing  more, 
not  only  In  terms  of  money,  but  man-hours 
devoted  to  research,  planning,  education  and 
tighter  organization,  as  well. 

The  effort  Is  Inhibited.  In  part,  by  the 
costs  of  Vietnam,  as  are  many  areas  of 
American  lUe;  It  also  suffers  from  govern- 
menUl  r»^d  tape;  interagency  rivalries  lack 
of  long-range  planning:  too  little  cross-dls- 
clpllne  scientific  teamwork,  and  growing 
pains,  according  to  the  ocean  scientists 
themselves. 

Their  concern  stems  from   the  fact  that. 


for  one  thing,  the  submarine  threat  to  the 
United  States  has  been  and  Is  expected  to 
remain  a  very  serious  consideration  In  de- 
fense planning.  Yet,  in  the  words  of  a  presi- 
dential committee,  we  "hardly  have  sufficient 
information  on  the  ocean  environment  for 
Navy  antisubmarine  warfare  needs." 

This  Is  the  conclusion  of  the  Panel  on 
Oceanography  of  the  President's  Science  Ad- 
visory Committee  (PSAC),  which  reported, 
"The  most  urgent  aspect  of  federal  involve- 
ment In  ocean  science  and  technology  for 
the  next  five  to  10  years  relates  to  national 
security  in  the  strictly  military  sense." 

An  Important  response  to  this  lack  lies  in 
a  Navy  program  called  ASWEPS — Antisub- 
marine Warfare  Environment  Prediction 
Services — the  purpose  of  which  is  to  collect 
data  on  ocean  surface  and  subsurface  con- 
ditions affecting  naval  operations,  and  fore- 
casting these  conditions. 

PSAC  also  found.  "The  general  level  of  re- 
search in  the  Navy's  Man  In  the  Sea  Project, 
aimed  at  enabling  man  to  live  and  work  In 
the  ocean  depths  for  an  extended  period,  is 
Inadequate.  Insufficient  attention  haa  been 
given  to  biomedical  problems  of  survival  in 
the  wet,  cold,  dark,  high-pressure  environ- 
ment and  our  efforU  In  this  field  lag  well 
behind  those  of  other  countries."  ' 

An  oceanographer  of  national  reputation 
who  works  closely  with  the  Navy  was  blunt 
In  his  evaluation:  "The  deep  submergence 
search  and  rescue  program  is  not  adequately 
Integrated  with  the  research  program.  The 
deep  ocean  research  program  Is  grossly  un- 
derfunded." 

It  received  $24  million  for  fiscal  1967.  This 
was  less  than  the  amount  sought  by  the 
Deep  Submergence  Rescue  Group,  which, 
prompted  by  the  loss  of  the  submarine 
Thresher  with  Its  entire  crew,  urged  develop- 
ment of  Navy  search  and  recovery  capabili- 
ties through  a  program  that  would  cost  $300 
million  over  10  years. 

"The  Man  in  the  Bea  Project  lags  behind 
industry  in  operating  depths,"  said  the  ocean- 
ographer of  national  reputation.  "Supporting 
research,  that  Is  the  physiology  of  diving  to 
deep  depths.  Is  lacking  support." 

Rear  Adm.  O.  D.  Waters  Jr.,  oceanographer 
of  the  Navy,  was  more  restrained,  but  con- 
ceded, "Sometimes  there  are  lean  budget 
years.  We  could  use  more  In  deep  submer- 
gence and  ocean  engineering.  Deep  rescue  and 
deep  search  programs  are  very  costly." 

Navy  reaction  to  PSAC's  recommendation 
that  It  step  up  development  of  new  tech- 
nology for  ocean  exploration  or  turn  over 
the  responslblUty  to  a  civilian  agency  was 
prompt.  It  created  DOT— Deep  Ocean  Tech- 
nology— which  Is  concerned  with  extending 
the  operating  range  of  the  submarine  to 
great  depths;  advancing  the  technology  of 
deep  submergence  systems  and  antisub- 
marine warfare  techniques,  and  developing 
new  materials,  power  sources,  structures, 
equipment  and  Instruments  to  support  ad- 
vanced weapons  systems  In  and  on  the  sea 
floor. 

For  these  and  related  projects  of  ocean- 
ographlc  research,  the  Navy  has  asked  that 
Its  annual  funding,  now  at  about  $300  mil- 
lion, be  increased  to  $1  billion  by  1970. 

Meanwhile.  Russia  clearly  is  surpassing 
the  U.S.  in  shipping  and  fishing.  Both  closely 
related  not  only  t»  economic  health,  but 
national  security  as  well. 

Donald  L.  McKlernan,  special  assistant  to 
the  secreUry  of  state,  says:  "'Between  1955 
and  1965,  the  Soviet  Union  Increased  its  an- 
nual fish  catch  140  per  cent,  and  the  U.S. 
annual  catch  remained  stable.  Since  World 
War  II,  the  U.S.  has  fallen  from  second  to 
fifth  place  m  world  ocean  food  production 
and  we  are  apt  to  fall  lower." 

Charles  L.  Phllbrook.  Bureau  of  Commer- 
cial Fisheries.  Gloucester:  "In  a  brief  span 
of  10  years,  the  U.S.S.R.  has  overtaken  the 
U.S.  In  fish  production.  In  the  process,  Rus- 


sia has  Increased  her  production  100  per 
cent,  to  more  than  5  million  metric  tons  in 
1965,  or  about  9  per  cent  of  the  totol  world 
catch.  Total  U.S.  fish  production  has  re- 
mained fairly  staUc.  averaging  slightly  be- 
low 3  million  tons.  It  Is  conceivable  that  the 
Russians  will  lead  the  world  in  fish  produc- 
tion within  the  next  decade." 

Bureau  of  Commercial  Fishery  officials 
would  like  to  see  their  research  budget  ex- 
panded five  times,  from  the  present  $28  mil- 
lion annually,  and  believe  that,  with  develop- 
ment of  new,  versatile  vessels  and  accurate 
mapping  of  sea  resources,  the  annual  catch 
could  be  boosted  from  five  billion  to  28  billion 
pounds. 

Space  satellite  technology  could  revolution- 
ize our  task  of  learning  about  the  oceans,  but 
lack  of  funds  is  preventing  full  use  of  satel- 
lite technology  by  ocean  scientists. 

Dr  Richard  C.  Vetter,  executive  secretary. 
National  Academy  of  Sciences'  Committee  on 
Oceanography,  said:  "The  Navy  has  a  mar- 
velous satellite  navigation  system  receiver, 
expected  to  cost  only  $20,000  to  $30,000 
apiece.  We  ought  to  have  one  on  every 
oceanographlc  ship.  The  chances  are  slim 
that  we  vrtll  have  even  three  or  four  in  the 
next  year.  It  is  poor  management  to  have 
this  capacity  and  send  ships  to  sea  without 
It.  There  are  many  other  instances  of  sUnl- 
lar  frustration." 

The  purpose  of  the  1966  National  Sea 
Grant  College  and  Program  Act  was  to 
strengthen  the  pool  of  trained  manpower,  to 
strengthen  applied  research  and  to  improve 
the  process  of  information  transfer  between 
the  federal  government,  states,  departments 
within  academic  institutions  and  sectors  of 
industry. 

The  problem  of  the  moment  is  that  appli- 
cation for  funds  from  scientific  and  techno- 
logical communities  has  exceeded  available 
money— for  fiscal  1968,  Congress  appropriated 
$4  million— by  10  to  1  and  Sen.  Claiborne 
Pell,  D-R.I.,  author  of  the  Sea  Grant  Act, 
fears  that  budget-cutting  legislators  may  not 
grant  the  programs  the  $10  million  he  feels 
Is  essential  for  normal  growth  In  fiscal  1969. 
Red  tape  government  financing  aUo  Is  a 
headache.  Dr.  William  A.  Nelrenberg,  director, 
Scrlpps  Institution  of  Oceanography,  said, 
"There  Is  a  bureaucratic  barrier  between  sci- 
entists who  should  know  what  ought  to  be 
done,  and  the  people  In  government  who 
can  make  the  funds  available.  If  the  govern- 
ment wants  to  send  a  man  to  the  moon.  It 
finds  a  way  of  explaining  this  simply,  of  get- 
ting instant  communication  between  scien- 
tists and  legislators,  but  our  programs  have 
to  be  explained  endlessly." 

Other  scientists  echoed  the  view  that  "If 
we  had  one  government  agency  to  deal  with 
instead  of  20.  at  least  we  would  know  wheth- 
er we  were  or  were  not  going  to  get  money. 
Individual  agencies  give  us  an  atmosphere  of 
unstable  budgets." 

Oceanographers  hope  their  reports  will  of- 
fer an  answer  to  those  who  think  we  should 
be  doing  more  In  marine  science,  who  share 
with  Dr.  Vetter  the  belief  that  "within  the 
framework  of  50  to  100  years,  any  large  coun- 
try win  have  to  have  access  to  the  resources 
of  the  ocean  for  survival." 


The  "Pueblo":  How  Long,  Mr.  President? 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  11.  1968 
Mr  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
49th  day  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  and  her  crew 
have  been  in  North  Korean  hands. 
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Cutback  in  Federal  Aid  Highway  Funds: 
Says  AAA,  It  Is  "the  Highway  Yo-Yo" 

HON.  WILLIAM  HENRY  HARRISON 

OP    WTOMINO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  11,  1968 
Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
March  1968  issue  of  the  American 
Motorist,  published  by  the  American 
Automobile  Association,  contains  an  edi- 
torial with  which  the  people  of  Wyoming 
can  find  substantial  agreement. 

Entitled,  "The  Highway  Yo-Yo,"  the 
AAA  editorial  notes: 

The  recent  $600  million  cutback  in  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  funds  to  the  States  is  an 
obvious  sledgehammer  tactic  to  bludgeon 
Congress  Into  passing  the  tax  surcharge 
measure  this  year. 

The  editorial  continues  by  pointing 
out: 

If  the  nation's  interstate  highway  program 
Is  ever  going  to  be  completed  It  must  con- 
tinue in  an  orderly  uninterrupted  fashion, 
free  from  the  fiscal  yo-yo  tactics  of  the  pres- 
ent Administration. 

I  Include  the  editorial  at  this  point 
In  the  Record:  ^ 

The  Highway  Yo-Yo 
The  Administration  has  done  it  again.  It 
has  announced  a  crushing  $600  million  cut- 
back in  Federal -aid  highway  funds  to  the 
states,  an  obvious  sledgehammer  tactic  to 
bludgeon  Congress  into  passing  the  tax  sur- 
charge measure  this  year. 

What  the  average  motorist  may  not  under- 
stand Is  that  this  cutback  in  funds  isn't  a 
money-saving  measure.  It  Is  akin  to  a  bank 
president  informing  his  customers  that  they 
may  not  remove  any  funds  from  their  sav- 
ings accounts.  The  Highway  Trust  Fund  is  a 
"savings  account"  made  up  of  money  paid 
by  highway  users  in  the  form  of  various 
taxes  Money  in  this  fund  cannot,  by  law.  be 
used  for  anything  other  than  for  highway 
construction. 

When  President  Johnson  signed  the  rea- 
eral-Ald  Highway  Act  of  1964  into  law  he 
said  the  Interstate  highway  program  "'s  not 
costing  the  General  Fund  of  the  United 
States  Treasury  a  single  cent  .  .  .  this  is  one 
of  our  best  investments.  .  .  . " 

If  the  nation's  Interstate  Highway  pro- 
gram is  ever  going  to  be  completed.  It  must 
continue  in  an  orderly,  uninterrupted  fash- 
Ion,  free  from  the  fiscal  Yo-Yo  tactics  of 
the  present  Administration. 

In  October.  1966,  some  $4.4  billion  in  funds 
was  apportioned  to  the  states  for  high- 
ways. One  month  later  the  funds  were  cut  by 
$1.1  billion. 

In  February,  1967.  the  funds  were  restored. 
In  August,  1967,  some  $4.74  billion  In  funds 
was  apportioned  and  In  January,  1968.  they 
were  cut  by  $600  million. 

An  eftectlve  Federal-aid  highway  program 
simply  cannot  exist  with  this  kind  of  ac- 
tivity. 

Mr  Speaker,  Wyoming  is  expected  to 
lose  some  $20  million  in  Federal  aid  high- 
way funds  because  of  this  so-called  infla- 
tionary measure.  The  continuity  of  one 
of  the  most  progressive  highway  pro- 
grams in  the  United  States  will  be 
broken,  and  when  the  funds  are  at  last 
released,  as  they  must  be  under  law,  they 
will  buy  less  highway  than  could  have 
been  purchased  this  year  because  the 
funds  will  have  been  debilitated  by 
Inflation. 
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Further.  If  the  funds  are  being  with- 
held this  year  to  "dampen  inflationary 
pressures."  they  will  certainly  raise 
havoc  with  these  pressures  when  they 
are  released  en  bloc  next  year  or  the 
year  after.  Or  does  the  administration 
envision  not  releasing  the  funds  at  all? 

Fortunately,  there  are  indications  that 
a  new  administration  will  return  reason 
to  highway  policy  when  the  1969  calen- 
dar year  rolls  around.  But  for  the  bal- 
ance of  calendar  1968.  the  States  will  ap- 
parently have  to  seek  piecemeal  relief 
from  the  excesses  of  a  cutback  which 
makes  neither  dollars  nor  sense. 

As  the  AAA  says: 

An  effective  Pederal-ald  highway  program 
simply  cannot  exl«t  with  this  kind  of  ac- 
tivity. 

Safety  in  Youth  Camps 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

groups.  Certainly  lU  objective  la  a  worthy 
one.  and  It  seems  to  fall  In  an  area  where 
Federal-state  cooperation  oould  be  useful. 


A  Tribote  to  Boniier  Frizzell,  a  Patriarcli 
of  East  Texas 


HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or    NEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  March  11.  1968 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  this  month 
we  will  greet  the  advent  of  spring,  the 
gentle  harbinger  of  the  summer  to  come, 
when  6  million  young  Americans  will 
go  to  summer  resident  or  day  camps.  I 
feel  certain  that  as  legislators  and  as 
parents  we  share  the  same  concern  for 
the  well-being  of  these  children.  How- 
ever, it  is  estimated  that  less  than  half 
of  all  camps  meet  minimum  safety 
standards,  and.  as  the  Washington  Post 
has  pointed  out.  while  camp  safety  is 
primarily  a  State  responsibility,  only  a 
few  States  have  adequate  regulations, 
and  19  States  provide  no  regulation 
whatsoever.  It  is  to  meet  this  need  that 
S.  1473,  the  Youth  Camp  Safety  Act,  of 
which  I  am  a  cosponsor.  was  introduced 
last  year.  Thij  measure,  which  has  the 
active  support  of  the  American  Camping 
Association,  is  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  L.abc>r  and  Public  Welfare;  it 
merits  consideration  by  the  committee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Washington  Post  editorial,  entitled 
•Safety  in  Youth  Camps."  be  printed  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

SAfTTT  IN  YotrrH  Camps 

Every  parent  of  the  6.000.000  children  who 
attend  resident  or  day  camps  or  participate 
in  organized  tours  each  year  doubtless  has 
some  concern  for  their  safety.  Yet  It  la  esti- 
mated that  less  than  half  of  the  camps  of 
this  type  functioning  In  the  United  States 
meet  minimum  safety  standards.  Accidents 
are  frequent,  .and  it  la  dlfllcxUt  for  parents 
to  determine  whether  the  camps  to  which 
their  children  may  go  are  properly  managed 
from  the  viewpoint  of  safety. 

Senator  Rlblcoff  is  attempting  to  do  some- 
thing .about  the  problem  by  sponsoring  a  bill 
to  set  up  Federal  standards  for  youth  camp 
safely.  His  measure  would  encourage  the 
states  to  accept  those  standards  and  to  pro- 
vide camp  inspection  machinery,  with  the 
aid  of  Federal  grants.  The  problem  Is  pri- 
marily one  for  the  states  to  deal  with,  but 
only  a  few  states  have  adequate  regulations 
of  their  own  and  19  states  provide  no  regula- 
tion whatever  of  youth  camps. 

The  bill  has  the  support  of  the  American 
Camping  Association  and  of  several  similar 


HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

or   TXXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  March  11.  1968 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  my  good  fortune  to  grow  up  in  an 
area  of  Texas  that  has  been  and  contin- 
ues to  be  blessed  with  great  human 
wealth— a  wealth  best  measured  by  the 
depth  of  character  that  has  been  bred 
there.  I  speak  of  the  east  Texas  region 
around  Henderson  and  Anderson  Coun- 
ties, an  area  that  was  home  to  such  all- 
time  Texas  greats  as  John  H.  Reagan, 
James  S.  Hogg.  Tom  M.  Campbell,  and 
O.  M.  Roberts. 

These  are  men  remembered  and  hon- 
ored in  Texas  for  their  devotion  to  hu- 
man progress  and  for  their  life-long  ef- 
fort to  strengthen  what  Professor  Joe  B. 
Prantz.  of  the  University  of  Texas,  has 
described  as: 

The  tenuous  but  continuous  thread  of 
freedom  that  has  woven  Itself  through  Texas, 
the  Southwest,  and  the  United  States  since 
Cabeza  da  Vaca  first  dented  our  topsoll. 

As  a  youth  in  and  around  Chandler. 
Henderson  County.  Tex.,  it  was  my 
pleasure  to  grow  up  in  the  midst  of  men 
who  were  the  inheritors  and  proud 
bearers  of  this  great  tradition.  Among 
the  finest  of  these  was  the  respected 
superintendent  of  the  Palestine.  Tex., 
independent  school  district.  Dr.  Bonner 
Frizzell.  This  eminent  educator,  who 
labored  36  years  in  the  area  as  teacher 
and  administrator  before  he  retired  in 
1950.  has  been  a  major  inspiration  and 
source  of  strength  to  me  throughout  the 
years,  just  as  he  has  inspired  countless 
others  in  subsequent  generations. 

Bonner  Frizzell.  originally  from  Hen- 
derson County,  was  a  friend  of  my  fa- 
thers and  a  friend  of  mine.  Our  families 
have  been  friends  for  generations. 

This  man  of  strong  convictions,  borne 
of  noble  ideals,  refused  to  stand  aside 
from  the  action  and  passion  of  his  time. 
and  his  life  has  been  a  major  force  for 
human  progress  far  beyond  his  imme- 
diate range  of  influence.  His  is  the  great- 
ness that  is  the  true  greatness  of  Texas, 

If  one  seeks  to  know  what  is  the  true 
spirit  of  Texas,  and  if  one  would  know 
what  it  means  to  be  a  Texan,  one  would 
do  well  to  reflect  on  the  life  of  Bonner 
Frizzell. 

Mr.  President,  on  February  16.  1968, 
the  people  of  east  Texas  honored  Dr. 
Frizzell  on  his  86th  birthday.  During  a 
birthday  dinner  at  Palestine.  Tex.,  a 
portrait  of  this  great  schoolmaster, 
painted  by  Miss  Osjetea  Briggs.  was  un- 
veiled. The  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Palestine  independent  school  district 
paid  tribute  to  him  that  night  by  an- 
nouncing their  unanimous  decision  to 
name  the  new  Palestine  High  School 
library  the  Bonner  Frizzell  Library.  At 
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this  same  magniflcent  occasion.  Dr. 
Frizzell  was  named  to  the  prestigious 
Anderson  County  Council  of  Honor. 

It  was  with  deep  regret  that  Senate 
duties  presented  my  attendance  at  this 
memorable  dinner,  but  I  sent  a  letter 
of  tribute  to  Dr.  Frizzell,  dated  February 
13,  1968.  which  I  understand  was  read 
during  the  dinner. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fol- 
lowing material  relating  to  the  life  of 
Dr.  Bonner  Frizzell  and  to  the  recent 
dinner  honoring  that  life  be  printed  In 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks  to  the  Rec- 
ord: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Andshson     County     Council     or     Honor 

Dinner  Honoring  Dr.  Bonner  Frizzell 

Invocation,  Dr.  Robert  L.  Badgett.  Pastor. 
First  Christian  Church.  Palestine. 

'The  Old  Schoolmaster."  Don  Norton. 
Master  of  Ceremonies. 

Unveiling  of  Portrait,  M.  D.  Stewart. 
Former  Principal.   Palestine  High  School. 

Touch  With  History.  Mrs.  E.  E.  Tucker, 
President,  United  Daughters  Confederacy. 

School  and  Church,  W.  C.  Wylle,  Former 
Teacher.  Palestine  Schools. 

The  Unforgettable  Character.  Charles  W. 
Wooldrldge.  Executive  Vice  President,  T  P 
and  L  Co.,  Dallas.  Texas. 

Presentation  of  Plaque,  Harry  Myers,  At- 
torney, Life-long  friend. 

Benediction.  Don  Norton. 

inscription  on  plaque 

We  Humbly  Honor  Dr.  Bonner  Frizzell, 
Schoolmaster.  Educator.  Historian,  Who 
Tauftht.  Lived,  Recorded,  and  Became  A  Part 
of  the  Proud  History  of  His  County. 

Anderson  County  Council  of  Honor  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1968. 

[From    the    Elkhart    (Tex.)    Eagle,    May    16, 

1963) 
Dr.    Bonner    Frizzell:    The    Old    School- 
master 

In  his  81  years.  Dr.  Bonner  Frizzell,  Ander- 
son County's  bearded  and  beloved  "old 
schoolmaster",  rose  from  McOuffey's  Reader 
and  a  Blueback  speller  in  a  one-room 
school — to  a  college  professor.  He  has  spent 
all  his  life  furthering  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion. 

"It  Is  a  great  adventure — "  he  says,  speak- 
ing of  his  life  and  many  experiences.  "Deal- 
ing with  human  personalities  Is  the  most 
rewarding  thing  on  earth." 

Dr.  Frizzell  was  born  In  Pine  Grove  Com- 
munity, between  Palestine  and  Athens,  on 
February  16,  1882.  He  attended  high  school 
In  Athens,  and  later.  Bruce  Academy  there. 
He  built  bridges  for  the  railroad,  worked 
in  a  clay  and  tile  plant,  and  then  clerked  In 
a  bank.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  when  school- 
teaching  was  merely  a  matter  of  keeping 
one  lesson  ahead  of  the  pupil,  he  began  his 
long  career  of  education.  Here  he  saw  the 
need  of  more  advanced  learning,  so  he  en- 
tered Texas  Christian  University,  where  he 
worked  his  way  to  a  B.A.  Degree.  While  in  the 
college,  he  was  secretary  to  the  President 
and  Captain  of  the  football  team.  He  was 
four  times  class  president  and  one  time  the 
president  of  the  entire  student  body.  Writing 
fascinated  him.  and  he  served  on  all  the 
school  publications.  In  1909.  the  year  he 
received  his  B.A.  Degree,  he  was  also  the 
class  orator. 

After  graduation.  Bonner  Frizzell  earned 
money  to  go  to  the  Pulitzer  School  of  Jour- 
nalism at  Columbia  University  by  working 
as  news  editor  of  the  Waco  News  Tribune. 
While  at  Columbia,  he  worked  as  the  direc- 
tor of  employment  service  and  answered  a 
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letter  from  Texas,  he  took  the  Job  he  was 
offered  as  a  professor,  and  then  taught  there 
until  1913. 

That  fall,  he  accepted  an  offer  from  Pales- 
tine Public  School  System  to  act  as  a  prin- 
cipal of  Rusk  Elementary  School.  That  same 
year,  he  married  Miss  Jennie  Elizabeth  Kel- 
ler. Six  years  later,  he  became  superintendent 
and  business  manager  of  the  Palestine  Pub- 
lic Schools,  a  position  he  held  for  thirty-one 
years,  until  his  retirement  In  1950. 

During  his  administration.  Dr.  Prlzzell 
made  the  Palestine  School  System  Into 
one  of  the  finest  In  the  slate.  Always  the 
builder,  he  Improved  the  schools  by  con- 
structing more  buildings,  and  by  adding 
more  on  to  those  already  built.  As  a  part  of 
a  vast  Improvement  plan,  a  new  Rusk  Ele- 
mentary School  was  constructed,  a  new  gym- 
nasium and  a  band  hall  built  for  Palestine 
High  School,  and  several  other  Improve- 
ments made  In  the  overall  system.  By  1939. 
the  Palestine  School  system  had  ten  modern 
buildings  which  would  accommodate  3,000 
students  and  eighty  tcRchers.  For  a  while.  Dr. 
Frizzell  owned  the  radio  station  K.N.E.T.. 
and  during  the  time,  the  high  school  had 
broadcasting  equipment  right  In  the  build- 
ing. As  superintendent,  he  maintained  strict 
discipline  and  down  through  the  years,  his 
students  spoke  with  reverence  of  him  and 
the  "mark  they  toed." 

Dr  Frizzell  retired  in  1950  ending  his  long 
career  as  a  hired  servant  to  education.  How- 
ever, as  its  chief  ambassador,  and  as  a 
staunch  supporter  of  the  Palestine  school  and 
Us  students,  he  fills  speaking  engagements 
before  their  groups.  Parent  Teacher  Orga- 
nizations and  Civic  Clubs.  He  Is  a  life  mem- 
ber In  the  Texas  State  Teachers  Association. 
The  Texas  Congress  of  Parents  &  Teachers. 
East  Texas  School  Men's  Club,  and  the  An- 
derson County  School  Executives.  He  Is  listed 
In  "Teachers  In  Education."  In  "Who  In  The 
South  &  Southwest,"  and  also  "Who's  Who 
In  Communication  &  Transportation." 

He  Is  a  Historian  and  an  Educator.  He 
Is  coauthor  of  the  Texas  supplement  of  Our 
Government,  the  State  adopted  Civic  text- 
book. He  has  written  many  articles  for  news- 
papers, and  does  research  In  local  and  family 
histories. 

By  nature,  Dr.  Frizzell  Is  a  philosopher.  He 
does  most  of  what  he  calls  his  "phlloslzlng" 
about  education.  He  believes  In  a  strict 
"standard"  education.  He  firmly  believes  that 
as  long  as  the  students  master  thoroughly 
such  subjects  as  language,  math,  government 
and  the  classics,  they  will  be  able  to  pre- 
pare for  the  future.  Because  of  all  the  new 
vistas  In  science,  there  will  be  great  changes, 
m  all  things,  but  the  standard  subjects  will 
never  change,  nor  will  the  need  for  them  ever 
vary. 

— The  beard — ?  In  1953,  he  had  a  heart 
attack.  The  doctor  forbid  his  shaving.  A 
barber  was  too  inconvenient,  and  the  old 
schoolmaster  would  not  risk  his  wife  so  near 
his  throat  with  a  razor — so  he  grew  the  beard. 
Well  meaning  friends  and  acquaintances  are 
forever  advising  him  as  to  how  to  trim  It. 
Some  prefer  the  goatee  look,  while  others 
like  his  "Moses"  appearance  better.  His  wife 
has  given  up  In  her  efforts  to  get  him  to 
shave  it  off.  He  declares  that  it's  warm  In  the 
winter,  and  that  It  provides  Insulation  In 
the  summer.  The  old  schoolmaster  wears  his 
beard  and  his  age — with  great  dignity. 

An  eloquent  speaker,  at  a  recent  dinner 
for  school  executives,  he  said,  "I  am  pre- 
pared to  believe  that  we  are  advancing  .  .  . 
that  we  are  strengthening  our  teacher  train- 
ing." 

There  was  a  note  of  pathos  In  bis  voice. 
The  listener  could  look  back  across  the 
years  he  had  walked  through  the  field  of 
education  during  Its  most  formative  times, 
and  knew  that  nowhere  In  all  the  tomor- 
rows of  the  young  people  present — would  ever 
be  the  grand  adventure  the  old  Ecboolmas- 
ter  knew. 
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[Prom  the  Palestine  (Tex.)  Herald-Press. 

Dec.  15.  1967) 

Dr.  Bonner  Frizzell  To  Be  Honored 

FOR  Service 

(By  Ernest  Jones) 

"Je  suls  pret — I  am  ready."  Is  the  motto  of 
a  Palestine  man  singled  out  to  receive 
"flowers  for  the  living." 

On  his  86th  birthday.  Friday,  Feb.  16,  the 
Anderson  County  Council  of  Honor  will  pay 
tribute  to  Dr.  Bonner  Frizzell  for  his  notable 
contributions  to  education  and  the  history 
of  Anderson  County.  He  will  receive  a  plaque 
and  a  portrait. 

Osjetea  Briggs,  counselor  for  the  council, 
announced  today  the  annual  selection  made 
by  the  council,  an  anonymous  group  of  citi- 
zens who  have  presented  such  awards  each 
year  since  1954.  Miss  Briggs  is  painting  a  por- 
trait of  Dr.  Frizzell  to  be  presented  to  him. 

"We  are  planning  a  testimonial  for  Dr. 
Frizzell  to  be  held  In  the  John  H.  Reagan 
Room  of  the  Sadler  Motor  Hotel  on  his  birth- 
day." Miss  Briggs  announced. 

She  said  the  setting  for  the  occasion  Is  fit- 
ting because  of  Dr.  Frlzzell's  particular  In- 
terest In  matters  pertaining  to  the  early  his- 
tory of  this  county  so  long  dominated  by  the 
distinguished  statesman,  "the  Old  Roman" 
of  Palestine. 

Dr.  Frizzell,  dubbed  a  full  Kentucky  Colo- 
nel earlier  this  year  by  the  governor  of  Ken- 
tucky, was  born  Feb.  16.  1882,  and  reared  on 
a  farm  In  the  Pine  Grove  community  In  Hen- 
derson County.  He  Is  the  son  of  William  Asa- 
hoel  and  Frances  Missouri  Knight  Frizzell. 

He  attended  rural  schools  in  Hen-lerson 
County  and  high  school  and  Bruce  Academy 
in  Athens,  took  a  business  course  at  Tyler 
and  went  on  to  Texas  Christian  University 
(Including  the  Academy)  1903-09.  where  he 
was  class  and  student  council  president.  He 
was  an  editor  on  various  student  publications 
Including  Cap  &  Gown  Dally  during  his  col- 
lege career,  and  later  did  graduate  work  at 
Columbia  University  and  University  of  Texas. 

At  TCU  he  captained  the  1906  football 
team,  was  a  letterman  four  years  and  won 
the  Mitchell  Medal  In  Oratory.  He  was  class 
orator  In  1909,  publicity  director  In  1908-09 
and  part-time  secretary  to  the  president  two 
years. 

He  taught  two  3 '/i -month  terms  in  Mere- 
dith Chapel  rural  school  In  Henderson 
County  and  was  an  Instructor  at  Texas  A&M 
two  years,  Including  one  year  as  publicity 
director  of  that  college. 

Dr.  Frizzell  was  principal  of  a  Palestine 
grade  school  from  1913-18  and  on  the  faculty 
of  various  summer  college  schools.  He  was 
director  of  summer  normals  of  the  University 
of  Texas  three  years.  During  World  War  I,  he 
served  as  Army  YMCA  educational  director. 
In  1919,  he  was  chief  supervisor  of  rural 
schools  and  chairman  of  the  Teacher  Place- 
ment Bureau,  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. 

He  was  superintendent  and  business  man- 
ager of  Palestine  Public  Schools  from  1919  to 
1950,  and  served  also  as  secretary  of  the 
school  board,  1923-50. 

Along  with  all  these  activities.  Dr.  Prlzzell 
worked  as  a  carpenter  on  the  T&NO  Railroad, 
bank  clerk,  court  reporter  and  abstracter, 
news  editor  of  the  Waco  Tribune,  special 
agent  of  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau  of  Manu- 
facturers. 

He  was  an  acting  director  of  the  Columbia 
University  student  employment  bureau,  a 
member  of  the  Texas  State  Textbook  Com- 
mission, correspondent  for  the  Dallas  News 
and  Houston  Post,  first  owner  of  Radio  Sta- 
tion KNET,  1936-40,  and  chairman  of  the 
boards  of  directors  of  the  National  Educa- 
tors Life  Insurance  Company,  Educators  Au- 
tomobile Insurance  Company,  Educators  In- 
vestment Corporation  and  Educators  Invest- 
ment Life  Insurance  Company. 

He  has  been  affiliated  vrtth  numerous 
learned  societies,  civic,  educational  and  rell- 
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glous  groups  and  holds  life  membership  In  a 
number  of  these.  He  has  been  president  of  an 
Impressive  number  of  such  groups  and  vice 
president  of  the  Texas  State  Teachers  Associ- 
ation. 

In  1950,  he  was  chairman  of  the  Palestine 
City  Charter  Commission.  His  civic  activities 
have  been  wide  and  numerous  and  he  has 
had  had  a  long  and  deep  Interest  and  partici- 
pation In  public  and  political  affairs. 

Published  studies,  essays,  sketches  and  arti- 
cles are  too  numerous  to  list,  and  he  has  no 
less  than  57  manuscripts  not  yet  published, 
many  of  these  of  historical  significance. 

His  research  of  Anderson  County  historical 
material  has  been  prodigious. 

His  self-listed  hobbles  include  Texas  folk- 
lore, local  history,  hobbles,  "Catomanla"  and 
"Cognomanla"  (for  more  than  50  years  he 
has  collected  pictures  and  stories  of  cats  and 
varied  spelling  of  his  own  name  Involving 
more  than  1,000  patronymic  deviations. 

In  1899-1902  he  was  a  private  In  Company 
G,  Third  Texas  Volunteer  Guard.  In  1903-05. 
he  was  sergeant  of  the  TCU  Cadet  Corps. 

He  has  traced  his  ancestry  back  to  the 
Fraser-Prazler  Clan  of  Norman  origin  In  Scot- 
land. He  Is  a  descendant  of  Nathan  Prlzzell 
of  Maryland,  a  Revolutionary  War  soldier. 

Dr.  Frizzell  was  married  June  26.  1913.  to 
Jennie  Elizabeth  Keller  of  Palestine,  daugh- 
ter of  William  Victor  and  Henrietta  Keller. 
Their  two  children  are  Jean  Elizabeth  (Mrs. 
J.  Tuggle)  and  Eunice  Louise  (Mrs.  R.  C. 
Royston ) . 

Tlie  distinguished  former  educator  Is  con- 
fined to  a  wheelchair  at  present  due  to  arth- 
ritis in  Southern  Heritage  Retirement  Home 
In  Palestine. 

I  From    the    Palestine    (Tex  »    Herald-Press, 

Feb.  18,  1968] 

Honor  Paid  to  Dr.  Frizzell 

( By  Ernest  Jones  t 

'In  the  words  of  Tiny  Tim.  God  bless  and 
keep  us  all.'  " 

Thus  Bonner  Frizzell.  'the  old  school- 
master," brought  to  a  close  a  touching  pro- 
gram m  his  honor  Friday  night  on  his  86th 
birthday  at  the  Anderson  County  Council  of 
Honor  annual  dinner  In  the  John  Reagan 
Room  of  the  Sadler  Motor  Hotel,  where  200 
stood  and  cheered  his  entry  In  a  wheelchair. 

If  prophets  have  been  slighted  by  their 
neighbors,  none  ever  can  foresay  a  like  fate 
for  Palestine's  senior  educator,  historian  and 
churchman.  By  resolution  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  Palestine  Independent  School 
District,  the  new  Palestine  High  School  Li- 
brary became  officially  the  Bonner  Frizzell 
Library,  where  finally  a  magniflcent  portrait 
of  Dr.  Prlzzell  Is  destined  to  hang. 

And  from  Washington,  Ralph  W.  Yar- 
borough.  Texas'  senior  U.S.  senator,  hailed 
the  honor  guest  as  the  surviving  member  of 
a  triumvirate  of  Texas  Patriarchs,  thus  ele- 
vating Dr.  Frizzell  to  the  rank  of  the  late 
Walter  Prescott  Webb  and  J.  Prank  Doble, 

Sen.  Yarborough,  In  a  letter  read  at  the 
dinner  by  Osjetea  Briggs,  called  Bonner 
Prlzzell  "a  beacon  light  for  the  last  genera- 
tion. He  has  been  a  beacon  light  for  this 
generation.  He  will  be  a  beacon  Ught  for  the 
next  generation.  May  we  have  many  gen- 
erations who  follow  In  his  footsteps  and 
emulate  him.  God  bless  Bonner  Frizzell,  the 
kind  of  life  he's  lived  and  the  things  he 
stands  for." 

The  dinner  program  was  a  happy  one.  Don 
Norton,  master  of  ceremonies,  moved  It  along 
with  wit  and  brevity. 

M.  D.  Stewart,  former  high  school  princi- 
pal, unveiled  the  portrait  of  Dr.  Frizzell.  "Old 
principals  never  die.  They  Just  lose  their 
faculties."  Stewart  quipped. 

Miss  Ethell  Reed,  "Girl  Friday"  to  Dr. 
Frizzell  and  two  other  superintendents, 
made  the  surprise  announcement  that  the 
Board  of  Trustees  by  resolution  had  paid 
tribute  to  Frizzell's  36  years  of  services  to 
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the  local  public  schools  by  naming  Bonner 
Frlzzell  Library  to  perpetuate  his  name.  The 
resolution  recited  accomplUhmenU  lor  the 
school  system  and  education  for  which  It 
gave  hjm  credit  and  paid  tribute  to  hU  serv- 
ices and  scholarship 

Mrs.  E.  E.  Tucker.  Elkhart,  president  of  the 
Davis-Reagan  Chapter.  United  Daughters  of 
the  Confederacy,  spoke  of  Dr  Frtzzell's  fam- 
ily links  with  the  Confederacy  and  how  they 
influenced  his  life.  Two  of  his  uncles  fought 
in  the  war  and  one  witnessed  the  tragic 
death  of  Gen  Albert  Sidney  Johnston. 
Prlzzell  always  was  deeply  Interested  in  that 
historic  period  and  was  a  speaker  at  many 
UDC  and  Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans'  func- 
tions serving  the  Sons  of  the  Confederacy 
Howdy  Martin  Camp  at  Athens  as  historian. 
His  maternal  grandfather.  Kindred  K. 
Knight,  was  ex  offlclo  chairman  of  the  draft 
board  during  the  Civil  War. 

History  Is  of  the  past  but  It  Is  for  the 
future  The  future  is  made  on  the  influences 
of  the  past.  Dr.  Prlaawll  has  reflected  that 
cultural  heritage  to  upcoming  generations. 
Mrs  Tucker  went  on  to  say.  We  never  had 
to  call  on  the  Bangers  or  Sherlock  Holmes  to 
And    out   where    Dr     Prlzzell    stood    on    any 

"rhe  Old  South  never  bred  a  truer  gentle- 
man, a  more  courtly  or  cultivated  P«£»f»»age 
or  a  more  honorable  citizen  than  Dr  Frlzzell. 

she  concluded.  ,„__., 

W  C  (Clint)  Wylle,  hlmseU  a  former 
Palestine  educator,  spoke  as  a  longtime  aaiio- 
clate.  expressing  deep  appreclaUon  of  Dr. 
Frizzell  and  his  family. 

From  the  time  he  came  to  the  P«le«tln* 
schools  in  1919.  the  schools  were  •his  life 
Mr  Wylle  said  of  Prlzzell.  He  started  from 
scratch  and  did  a  marvelous  Job  HU  leader- 
ship was  of  the  very  highest  He  dldn  t 
look  favorably  on  frills  and  furbelows.  He 
said  the  greatest  thing  was  the  teacher  in 
the  classroom.  He  was  a  real  scholar. 

Wvlle  told  how  Dr  Prlzzell  worked  at 
AusUn  with  Henry  StUwell  of  Texarkana  to 
obtain  more  money  for  Texas  schools.  He  de- 
scribed the  educator  as  a  purist  in  speecn 
and  thought."  as  a  person  with  a  most  un- 
usual vocabulary,  a  "born  «:hoolmaster  who 
was  meticulous  with  the  taxpayers  money 
and  believed  In  getting  full  value  for  a  school 

°He  found  a  rundown  school  system  and 
began  working  immediately  to  "nP«>^  j*-  ,., 
Mr  Wylle  also  paid  tribute  to  Dr  Prlzzell  s 
work  in  the  Plrst  Christian  Church  as  a 
deacon,  elder  and  Sunday  9<:hool  teacher, 
member  of  the  TCU  and  Jarvto  Christian 
College  board  of  trustees. 

Prlzzell  devised  about  1932  a  way  to  pay 
teachers  13  monthly  checks  instead  of  nine 
something  that  was  of  tremendous  benefit 
to  the  teachers  which  has  spread  o'«  '•°« 
country  since.  And  he  obtained  provision, 
for  sick  leave  and  other  improvemenU  for 
the  teaching  profewlon. 

Charles  W  Wooldrldge.  Dallas.  execuUve 
vice  president  of  the  Texas  Power  &  Ught 
Comp^.  who  ha.  served  with  that  firm  37 
y^  siwke  of  Dr.  Prlzzell  as  a  friend  wlt^ 
whom  he  could  differ  on  many  thing,  and 
.till  hold  in  the  higheet  esteem. 

With  warm  humor.  Wooldrldge  spoke  of 
hi.  aMOClaUon  with  Dr  Prlzzell  when 
wooldrldge.  a  young  enK'n*«^'°8  graduate 
from  a  then  somewhat  unrecognized  school 
iTexa.  Tech)  who  was  trying  to  get  up  m 
the  world,  spent  six  of  the  "happiest  years 
of  my  llle-^ong  the  red  hill.,  the  p^nes 
and  the  wonderful  people  here.  He  tried  to 
trace  the  route  he  traveled  to  t»»«  «*if»"°f 
of  "What  a  wonderful  man  thl.  (Dr  Prlzzell) 

He  and  Prlzzell  often  played  golf  together 
at  Meadowbrook.  No.  4.  a  par  3  hole,  was  the 
nemesis  for  all  but  Prlzzell.  who.  standing  on 
the  wrong  side,  would  Are  off  a  drive  that 
rolled  down  and  around  a  slant  and  back 
onto  the  green. 


Here,  the  young  Wooldrldge  associated 
with  big  people,  but  when  he  went  home  to 
the  Glen  Garden  tournament  In  Fort  Worth 
with  Prlzzell  as  a  guest  In  hU  parenU"  home, 
there.  Wooldrldge  ruefully  related,  he  wa. 
exposed  as  "Just  little  Charlie"  to  hU  home 

folk. 

We  were  at  opposite  ends  of  the  pole  on 
many  issues.  We  discussed  our  difference,  of 
opinion  Of  10  l«ues.  I  suppose  we  disagreed 
on  about  eight  But  becauae  of  his  candor 
and  understanding,  we  forged  a  respect  and 
a  cameraderle  which,  so  long  as  I  walk  this 
earth,  will  make  him  an  unforgettable  char- 
acter to  me."  Mr.  Wooldrldge  said  with  deep 

Then  he  told  about  the  chairs  that  the 
schools  had  bought.  Mr.  Prlzzell  demanded 
they  be  of  a  certain  make  or  lU  equivalent, 
and  a  stalemate  developed  over  whether  the 
•equivalent"  chairs  were  a*  good  a.  the 
famou.  name  brand.  Mr.  Prlzzell  didn't  think 
so  Wooldrldge  wa.  nominated  as  arbitrator 
of  the  chair  squabble.  He  was  a  husky  young 
man  He  smashed  into  the  substitute  chair 
and  It  broke  into  pieces.  No  one  said  a  word, 
and  Prlzzell  got  the  chair  be  preferred. 

In  times  wrhen  loafing  and  stealing  seem 
to  be  condoned,  when  hippies  and  weed 
smoking  appear  glorified  and  glamorized, 
while  irresponsibility  Is  almost  accepted. 
Wooldrldge  suggested  two  thing,  a.  needed: 
1  Men  flexible  enough  to  accept  progress: 
He  (Prlzzell)  ha.  been  "years  ahead  of  his 
time "  2.  Stability  to  cling  to  the  eternal 
virtues  Dr.  Prlzzell  recognizes  God  a.  the 
author  of  truth.  His  moral  code  doe.  not 
change  "I  submit  that  Dr.  Prlzzell'.  life.  hU 
old-fashioned  virtues,  the  stability  of  hi. 
foundation.  U  what  the  world  need.." 

In  closing.  Mr.  Wooldrldge  said  thU  old 
world  is  a  little  bit  better  becauae  of  the  life 
and  work*  of  "thU  unforgetuble  character, 
thl.  warm  friend  of  mine  and  your.— our  be- 
loved profesKJr,  Bonner  Prlzzell." 

Another  long-time  friend.  Attorney  Harry 
I  Myers,  presented  a  plaque  to  Dr.  Prlzzell. 
•My  heart  Is  full  of  love  for  him  because  he 
gave  me  love."  Mr.  Myers  said.  He  had  known 
Prlzzell  Since  he  came  to  Palestine  and 
through  all  those  year,  learned  to  love  and 
respect  him. 

•I  didn't  always  agree  with  him.  He  wa. 
thinking  ahead.  I'm  proud  to  be  selected  to 
deliver  this  plaque.  There  Is  a  saying.  Thing, 
we  do  for  ourselves  die  with  us.  Tho.e  thing. 
we  do  for  others  live  forever.' " 

The  plaque  wa.  presented  on  behalf  of 
the  Council  of  Honor  and  acting  for  the 
citizens  of  Palestine  and  Anderson  County. 

Dr  Prlzzell  wa.  asked  If  he  wished  to 
speak.  He  had  hi.  chair  wheeled  to  the 
speaker's  sund.  where  he  stood  and  spoke 
slowly  and  dlsUnctly. 

"I  am  grateful  beyond  word..  It  1.  beyond 
my  capacity    to  express   my   gratitude."   he 

He  told  a  brief  Joke,  and  closed  with  the 
word,  of  Tiny  Tim. 

Dr  Prlzzell's  wife.  hi.  two  daughters,  two 
nephews  and  two  slsters-ln-law  were  Intro- 
duced by  Toastmaster  Norton  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  program. 


On  Peb.  le.  hi.  76th  birthday,  Anderson 
County'.  Council  of  Honor  saluted  him  with 
a  banquet  in  tribute  for  his  contributions 
to  education  and  history. 


I  Prom  the  Houston    (Tex.)    Chronicle.  Peb. 

26,  1»68| 

Pbom  Son.  OF  East  Texas  to  Ckmznt  of  thk 

CrriKS 

(By  Joe  Murray) 

East  Texans.  a  people  whose  pioneer  fami- 
lies sank  their  roots  in  the  earth  along  side 
the  pine  trees,  today  have  been  separated 
from  the  soil  and  set  down  In  the  cement 
of  the  cities. 

Dr  Bonner  Prlzzell  of  Palestine  left  the 
land  at  age  16  to  seek  the  world  of  wlwlom. 

Today,  his  name  Is  followed  by  an  alpha- 
bet of  degree,  and  hi.  fields  have  varied 
from  carpenter,  bank  clerk  and  court  re- 
porter to  educator,  author  and  orator. 


roa  COD'S  children 

Dr  Prlzzell.  with  a  great  gray  beard  that 
hides  hU  wnile.  take,  pleaaure  In  looking 
back  to  the  day.  of  the  land. 

•The  pioneers  called  it  the  country  for 
God's  children."  he  said.  "They  were  im- 
pressed by  the  graw.  the  running  waters,  the 

flsh  and  game.  .,_._.,. 

"They  were  cultivators  of  the  soil.  Thrifty 
people,  religious  and  hard-working. 

■And  they  multiplied  and  replenlahed  the 
earth  with  their  descendants  " 

BO>N    IN    LOG    HOUSE 

Dr.  Prlzzell,  one  of  those  descendants,  was 
born  In  a  one-room  log  house  in  Henderson 

County. 

Uke  the  other  boys,  he  dug  poUtoes, 
chopped  cotton  and  harvested  corn. 

But  he  also  attended  the  rural  schools 
and  went  on  to  Texas  Christian  University 
where  he  was  both  captain  of  the  football 
team  and  clau  orator. 

He  then  returned  to  the  rural  school,  of 
Henderw>n  County,  this  time  as  a  teacher 
for  $35  a  month. 

"I  taught  them  from  a  Blue  Back  Speller 
and  there  was  none  of  this  so-called  progres- 
sive education."  he  said. 

CLASSES    MASRY 

HI.  high  school  consUted  of  two  students, 
a  gUl  In  geometry  and  a  boy  In  algebra. 

"All  went  well  until  the  Christmas  vaca- 
tion when  my  algebra  class  married  my 
geomeuy  claM  and  I  lost  my  high  school." 

Dr  Prlzzell  then  went  on  to  work  hi.  way 
through  those  many  fields,  finally  becoming 
superintendent  of  Palestine  school,  in  1919 
and  remaining  until  1950. 

And  he  watched  a.  others  left  the  land. 
■They  diversified  to  fill  public  office,  to  be- 
come teachers  and  preachers,  workers  along 
the  highway  and  shipbuilders  on  the  Gulf." 
he  said.  "The  way  of  lUe  changed  but  not 
the  people." 

•It  had  been  the  simple  life,  the  rtwtic  life 
of  the  time."'  he  said.  "But  we  were  happy. 
We  had  our  amusements  and  diversions. 

RECALLS    RUS-nC    LIFE 

•There  were  the  play  parties  when  young 
people  came  from  far  and  near  to  dance  the 
Virginia  Reel  and  sing  the  song,  of  the 
South.  It  was  aUo  an  occaaion  for  courtship. 

••There  were  the  square  dance,  with  the 
fiddle  and  guitar.  The  young  people  made 
the  fioor  rock,  all  of  which  was  disapproved 
of  by  the  chtu-ches.  The  preachers  would  bear 
down  on  these  sinful  ways  and  cast  the  cul- 
prits from  the  congregation.  Then  they  would 
repent  and  return  to  the  fold. 

"There  were  the  revivals  and  camp  meet- 
ings which  would  last  for  weeks  with  preach- 
ers of  all  denomination.. 

"And  the  political  roundups.  If  you  were 
a  Confederate  soldier— particularly  if  you 
had  l>een  wounded— you  were  reelected.  And 
the  political  orators  with  their  flourishes. 
When  one  would  make  a  particularly  stir- 
ring point,  the  young  men  would  kick  their 
heels  and  strut  like  prancing  jackasMs. 

"The  great  orators  are  all  gone  now." 

MEMORIES    REMAIN 

Today,  the  small  farms  are  also  gone,  re- 
placed by  a  few  large  ones. 

The  potatoes,  corn  and  cotton  have  been 
replaced  by  beef,  timber  and  dairy  products. 

The  rich  soil  of  the  valley  and  the  plains 
took  tbe  cotton.  The  rich  wages  of  the  cities 
took  the  men. 

•But  you  know,"  Dr.  Prlzzell  said.  "When 
I  was  making  $35  a  month  as  a  schoolmaster, 
I  saved  more  money  than  I  ever  did  in  later 

life. 

•'There  wa.  no  occasion  to  spend. 


Senate  Office  BtriLDiNC, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  13. 1968. 

Mis.  OSJETIA  Brigcs. 

Palestine.  Tex.  

DEAR  MISS  Brigcs:  Prom  my  early  boyhood 
at  Chandler.  Henderson  County.  25  miles 
from  Athens,  the  county  seat.  I  would  hear 
my  father  come  home  from  Athens  and 
mention  the  names  Prlzzell  and  Owens.  Not 
until  a  half-century  later,  when  Bonner 
Prlzzell  published  his  historical  and  genea- 
logical book  on  the  Owens  and  Prlzzell  fam- 
ilies did  I  realize  that  the  two  families  were 
closely  related. 

The  Prlzzell  family  was  a  great  and  hon- 
ored family  In  my  home  county  of  Hender- 
«)n  and  I  became  acquainted  with  Its  edu- 
cational leadership  In  the  three  years  that 
I  taught  In  the  rural  schools  of  Henderson 
County  In  the  1920'8, 

From  that  personal  acquaintance,  Bonner 
Prlzzell,  a  prestigious  superintendent  of  the 
Palestine  Independent  School  District,  sup- 
ported me  in  a  race  for  Attorney  General  In 
1938  though  he  had  to  proceed  with  care 
and  circumspection  because  his  actions  were 
not  approved  by  some  or  all  of  the  school 
board  of  Palestine. 

Years  later  In  retirement,  after  a  distin- 
guished career  as  one  of  the  leading  school 
administrators  of  Texas,  he  grew  a  great 
beard,  worthy  of  a  rlverboat  captain,  a  poet, 
or  an  author,  looking  like  Longfellow  or 
William  Cullen  Bryant.  Someone  asked  hUn 
why  he  grew  a  beard.  Characteristically  he 
said  "I  no  longer  have  to  report  to  a  board; 
now  I  am  free."  When  I  heard  it,  I  thought  of 
the  eggshells  he  walked  on  in  supporting  me 
in  that  thlrty-years-ago  race  of  1938. 

That  was  only  another  beginning,  another 
starter,  after  our  earlier  acquaintance.  Our 
friendship  grew  and  in  the  early  1950"s,  when 
the  time  came  for  the  Democratic  Party  to 
be  submerged  or  to  fight.  Bonner  Prlzzell  was 
one  of  the  stalwarts  in  that  fight.  He  was  not 
a  mere  supporter.  Like  a  mighty  oak.  he  was 
a  comforting  shade  under  which  one  could 
take   refuge   from    the   hot   winds   of    grwt 
economic  and  political  power  In  Texas.  He 
was  a  staunch  rod  upon  which  to  lean.  He 
was  a  mighty  force,  with  hU  Intellect  and 
his   courage.   Patriarch   Bonner   Prlzzell    of 
Palestine.  Editor  R.  T.  Craig  of  Athens    and 
a  .'ew  more  were  like  a  rod  and  a  staff  of  the 
Psalmist.   They   sttengthened   me.  they   en- 
couraged  me.  they  supported  me.  Support 
meant  not  merely  voting  for.  It  meant  up- 
holding my  arms  in  the  most  difficult  days  of 
my  life. 

Bonner  Prlzzell  Is  one  of  Gods  Noblemen, 
a  great  soul,  the  Inheritor  and  bearer  of  a 
great  tradition. 

In  his  youth  he  was  stimulated  by  all- 
time  giants  of  Texas  history.  John  H.  Reagan. 
Jim  Hogg,  and  Tom  Campbell,  those  East 
Texas  stalwarts  Who  set  the  face  of  Texas 
forward  for  progress.  Bonner  Prlzzell  never 
forgot  that  road  of  progress,  never  deviated, 
never  turned  on  his  own  Ideals  or  his  own 
people,  but  marched  face  forward  for  the 
progress  the  greatness,  and  independence 
of  the  people  of  Texas.  The  great  Patriarchs 
are  thinning.  Walter  Webb  and  Frank  Doble 
are  gone,  but  the  fact  that  Bonner  Prlzzell 
lives  and  Is  here  with  us  stirs  every  heart 
m  Texas  and  makes  it  glow  with  a  special 
pride. 

He  has  aided  me.  he  has  strengthened  me. 
he  has  encouraged  me.  His  presence  was 
worth  an  army.  We  might  paraphrase  Walter 
Scott  and  say.  "Where  oh  where  were  Rode- 
rick then,  his  horn  were  worth  a  thousand 
men  "  but  we've  always  known  where  Bon- 
ner Prizzell  was.  His  horn  has  never  been 
still.  His  voice  present  was  worth  a  thousand 
men. 

The  lamps  he  has  set  in  so  many  class- 
rooms and  the  political  fires  he  has  set  In 
so  many  Just  causes  will  burn  on  for  genera- 
tions after  he  is  no  longer  with  us. 
Bonner  Prizzell  has  been  a  beacon  light 


for  the  last  generation.  He  has  been  a  bea- 
con light  for  this  generaUon.  He  will  be  a 
beacon  Ught  for  the  next  generation.  May 
we  have  many  generations  who  follow  in 
his  footsteps  and  emulate  him.  God  bless 
Bonner  Prlzzell,  the  kind  of  life  he's  lived, 
and  the  things  he  stands  for. 

He  ennobles  Democracy.  He  typifies  free 
men.  He  gives  us  a  standard  to  work  toward. 
Men  like  Bonner  Prizzell  are  needed  in  these 
times. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Ralph  W.  Yarborouoh. 


1$  the  United  State$  Really  the  World's 
Strongest  Nation? 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  11,  1968 
Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  San  Diego,  Calif.,  Union  of  March  3, 
1968: 


Is  THE  United  States  Really  the 
World's  Strongest  Nation? 
(By  Vice  Adm.  Ruthven  E.  Llbby, 
U.S.  Navy,  retired) 
For  at  least  the  last  seven  years  we  Ameri- 
cans have  smugly  accepted   administration 
assurances  that  the  United  SUtes  of  America 
is    the   most   powerful    nation    on    earth — a 
statement  that  mUUons  of  our  citizens  have 
Interpreted  to  mean  that  no  further  effort  by 
them  either  to  support  or  to  defend  them- 
selves Is  required. 

Adoption  of  this  philosophy  by  all  our  citi- 
zens would,  of  course,  destroy  whatever 
power  we  now  possess  In  short  order.  By  the 
same  token,  our  national  power  currently  Is 
being  seriously  eroded  by  other  philosophies 
which.  If  they  become  more  widespread  in 
this  country,  also  will  destroy  it. 

No  one  can  doubt  that  potentially  the 
United  States  of  America  is  the  most  power- 
ful country  on  earth.  But  several  recent 
shocking  and  distressing  events  have  created 
at  least  a  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  exact 
degree  of  our  power  at  the  moment. 

We  have  been  told  repeatedly  by  the 
highest-level  Communist  leaders  that  we  are 
caught  up  m  a  protracted  conflict  vrtth  them 
that  extends  across  the  entire  spectrum  of 
human  endeavor.  As  Adm.  Arlelgh  Burke  re- 
cently reminded  us,  "In  Communist  seman- 
tics a  weapon  system  need  not  necessarily  be 
a  piece  of  military  hardware.  It  can  be  any 
Instrument  of  confilct— political,  economic, 
military  or  paramilitary— that  can  be  used 
to  undermine  free  world  interests." 

It  follows  that  If  we  are  to  win  this  conflict, 
we  must  be  strong  in  all  areas  in  which  it  is 
waged— strong  politically,  psychologically, 
economically  (which  Includes  fiscally)  and 
militarily.  As  was  the  case  with  Achilles,  a 
weakness  anywhere  can  be  fatal. 

As  a  starter,  let's  examine  our  military 
establishment.  Just  how  strong  are  we,  actu- 
ally. In  this  area? 

At  the  risk  of  over-simplification,  we  can 
list  fotir  main  constituents  of  military  power: 
mUltary  hardware;   the  number  of  mUltary 
persons  available  to  use  It  and  their  Individ- 
ual competence— their  state  of  training;  the 
skill  with  which  these  two  elements  are  com- 
bined and  directed;  and  the  national  wUl  and 
determination  to  use  this  force  at  the  proper 
time,  in  the  proper  place,  and  in  the  requisite 
degree  to  insure  our  national  security. 
Consider  these  elements : 
Hardware:   Our  deficiencies  in  arms  and 
armament,   ranging   all   the   way   from  our 
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strategic  nuclear  aircraft  capability  and  our 
defense  in  this  area,  down  through  combat 
aircraft,  tanks,  vehicles,  bombs  and  ammuni- 
tion for  the  M-16  rifle,  have  been  so  widely 
publicized  that  no  point  will  be  achieved  by 
retabulatlng  them  here. 

We  have  pursued  nuclear  'parity"  to  the 
point  where  we  are  about  to  be  on  the  losing 
end  of  the  megaton  gap. 

Despite  the  vast  and  proven  superiority  of 
nuclear    propulsion    for    combatant   surface 
ships,  only  a  handful  of  navy  ships  now  un- 
der  construction    will    be   so   equipped.    Al- 
though our  naval  forces  currently  outnumber 
those  of  the  U.S.S.R  .  the  Soviet  Navy  Is  grow- 
ing rapidly  and  ours  is  not.  Furthermore,  the 
preponderance  of  Soviet  naval  power  is  in  new 
ships;  ours  In  ships  of  World  War  II  vintage. 
New.     modem     Soviet    ships    include     19 
cruisers.    170    destroyers,    destroyer    escorts, 
and  frigates,  many  armed   with  surface-to- 
surface  missiles:    almost  600  motor  torpedo 
boats,    many    also    missile-armed:    and    the 
largest  submarine  fleet  In  the  history  of  the 
world  360  seagoing  boats,  55  of  them  nuclear- 
powered. 

And  in  the  vital  para-mlUtary  merchant 
marine  fleet,  unless  the  United  States  takes 
prompt  and  drastic  acUon  to  revitalize  our 
dying  merchant  marine,  it  won't  be  very  long 
before  the  rapidly  expanding,  thoroughly 
modern  and  aggressive  Soviet  merchant  fleet 
drives  U.S.  flag  shipping  from  the  seven  seas. 
How  about  personnel? 

No  less  an  authority  than  Rep.  L.  Mendel 
Rivers,  chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  urged  recently  that  our  reserve 
forces  be  called  up  In  order  to  fill  "a  danger- 
ous gap"  in  our  defenses.  He  declared  that 
the  Marine  Corps  deployments  in  Vietnam 
cannot  be  maintained  without  extending 
tours  of  duty  unless  there  is  a  reserve  callup. 
The  latest  airlift  of  10.500  men  to  Vietnam, 
he  said,  has  weakened  strategic  forces  in  the 
United  States,  affected  our  ability  to  meet 
other  contingencies,  and  sent  men  back  to 
war  who  had  been  back  from  Vietnam  as 
little  as  60  days. 

What  of  the  over-all  state  of  training? 
Probably  the  present  shape  of  the  AUantic 
Fleet  Is  indicative  of  that  in  which  aU  the 
other  nondeployed  elements  of  the  service 
find  themselves.  The  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee's  preparedness  investigating  sub- 
committee reported  months  ago  (as  was 
noted  in  thU  column)  that  thousands  of 
trained  personnel  had  been  detached  from 
Atlantic  Fleet  ships  to  provide  crews  for  ships 
deployed  to  the  6th  Fleet  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  the  7th  Fleet  In  the  South  China 
Sea.  The  result  was  that  non-deployed  At- 
lantic Fleet  ships.  whUe,  numerically  up  to 
complement,  were  manned  with  warm  bodies 
but  UtUe  else.  In  sum,  our  deployed  fighting 
men  are  competent,  courageous,  well-trained 
professionals;  but  they  are  about  all  we've 
got. 

The  last  two  elements  can  best  be  consid- 
ered together,  and  the  picture  Is  not  en- 
couraging. The  undeclared  Vietnam  war  has 
been  fought  under  the  doctrine  of  "grad- 
uated response."  promoted  by  former  De- 
fense Secretary  Robert  McNamara  and  Gen. 
Maxwell  D.  Taylor,  and  almost  entirely  un- 
der civilian   management  and  control. 

Of  this.  Rep.  Rivers  says:  "Probably  no 
war  in  history  has  been  more  poorly  man- 
aged from  a  civilian  viewpoint."  He  said 
further  that  the  administration  has  no 
victory  plan  for  Vietnam,  and  that  Gen. 
William  Westmoreland,  without  any  public 
complaint,  has  operated  with  restraints  and 
llmitaUons  that  would  have  driven  a  lesser 
man  to  complete  distraction."  And  -with 
respect  to  rumors  that  the  general  Is  about 
to  be  relieved.  Rep.  Rivers  says:  "The  ques- 
tion Is  not  whether  we  should  remove  Gen. 
Westmoreland.  The  question  is  whether  we 
will  ever  start  listening  to  Gen.  Westmore- 
land. 
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Obvloiuly  our  wlversartes  b»v«  no  heal- 
tAiicy  about  using  mlUt*ry  force  when,  •«, 
»nd  IX  neceasAry  to  achieve  their  purpoaes 
Note  how  the  Soviet  navy  promptly  moved 
16  cruiser*  and  mlsalle  frigates  Into  the  Sea 
of  Japan  to  Interpose  between  the  Korean 
coMt  and  the  puny  US.  Naval  task  group 
belatedly  sent  there  In  support  of  U.S.  dlp- 
lomaUc  demands  (so  far  fruitless)  that  the 
U.S.  Intelligence  ship  Pueblo  be  returned 
and  Its  crew  released. 

Note  that  the  North  Koreans  thumb  their 
noses  at  US.  efforts  to  obtain  the  release  of 
these  hapless  Americans,  threatening  "In- 
stant war"  If  we  dare  use  force  to  effect  their 
release,  and  getting  away  with  It  so  far. 

Note  that  Washington  forbade  the  7th 
Fleet  commander.  Vice  Adm.  William  T. 
Brlngle.  to  go  to  the  rescue  of  Lt.  (Jg  )  Joe 
Dunn,  shot  down  oS  Hainan  Island. 

Are  we.  or  are  we  not.  the  most  powerful 
nation  on  earth?  If  we  are.  maybe  we  should 
start  acting  like  It 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  $a  million  leas  that  farmers  will  re- 
ceive this  year  because  of  diverting  corn 
acreage  wUl  be  mulUplled  several  times  over 
In  the  economy  of  Lyon  County,  the  state 
and  the  nation. 
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The  voters  of  the  many  Jersey  shore 
communities  which  I  represent  appre- 
ciate the  President's  deep  regard  for  the 
beaches  and  ocean  communities  of  Amer- 
ica. I  commend  him  for  his  efforts  In 
their  behalf. 


Feed  Graia  Program  I*  Poor  Snbstitiite 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

•   or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THB  HOC9£  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  11.  1968 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  peo- 
ple throughout  this  land  of  ours  have 
the  feeling  that  the  farmers  are  prof- 
iting highly  from  their  diverted  acres 
payments.  Such  claims  have  appeared 
from  time  to  time  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  read  an  editorial 
on  this  subject.  "Feed  Grain  Program  Is 
Poor  Substitute"  in  the  March  2  Issue  of 
the  Marshall  Messenger,  printed  in  the 
heart  of  the  Minnesota  farm  belt. 

Because  of  the  clarity  with  which  this 
subject  is  treated.  I  share  it  with  my  col- 
leagues by  inserting  it  at  this  point  in 
the  Record: 

Pk«d  Obain  PaoGSAM  Is  Pooa  StrBS-rrrtrr* 
(By  Don  Olson) 

Lyon  county  farmers  who  sign  up  for  the 
Pederal  feed  grain  program  will  receive  about 
$3,267,331  In  diversion  and  price  support  pay- 
ments this  year.  This  is  based  on  a  90  per  cent 
signup  and  40  per  cent  of  the  com  and  sor- 
ghum ground  being  diverted  to  other  crops 
or  uses.  (See  story  on  front  page) 

This  sounds  like  a  financial  shot-ln-the 
arm  for  the  farmers  and  the  county  as  a 
whole.  And,  in  one  respect,  it  Is. 

But  look  at  the  financial  sacrifice  that  Is 
being  made  to  collect  the  $3  million. 

In  order  to  get  the  Pederal  payments,  farm- 
ers will  be  diverting  some  77.000  acres  of  corn 
ground.  If.  Instead,  this  were  planted  to 
corn  and  If  the  average  yleld-per-acre  were 
realized  this  Pall,  farmers  would  harvest  al- 
most 5  million  bushels  of  corn. 

If  the  market  price  were  tl  per  bushel, 
this  would  amount  to  >5  million  shot  Into 
the  economy.  And  If,  Instead  of  $1  a  bushel, 
farmers  were  to  receive  a  fair  price  for  their 
corn,  the  1966  harvest  would  mean  over  $7 
million  to  the  farmers  and  our  economy. 

All  of  this  does  not  mean  that  the  Mes- 
senger advocates  no  farm  programs  at  all. 
This  woxild  bring  the  over-night  collapse  of 
our  rural  economy.  But  farm  programs  are  a 
mighty  poor  substitute  for  real,  genuine  farm 
prosperity. 

If  farmers  are  going  to  plant  less  com  this 
year,  farm  Implement  firms  are  going  to  feel 
the  pinch  along  with  seed  corn  dealers,  fertil- 
izer salesmen  and  others  who  help  the  farmer 
produce  corn. 


Oil  Poliatioa  and  Haxardous  SabttaacM 
CoBtrol  Act  of  1968 


The 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

or   KEW    JRSXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  11.  1968 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
massive  spill  of  oil  in  San  Juan  Harbor 
is  a  grim  recommendation  of  support  for 
President  Johnson's  Oil  and  Hazardous 
SubsUnces  Pollution  Act  of  1968. 

Just  last  week,  when  the  tanker  Ocean 
Eagle  broke  apart  at  the  entrance  of 
San  Juan  Harbor,  PR.,  RepresenUtive 
George  Fallon,  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  immediately 
sent  me  to  the  Island  for  an  on-the-spot 
Inspection  of  the  disaster  requesting  that 
I  report  my  findings  to  him  and  the 
committee.  Chairman  Fallon,  one  of  the 
most  able  and  respected  Members  of  this 
body,  has  for  many  years  not  only  been 
concerned  but  active  in  the  fields  of  water 
and  oil  pollution  control  and  prevention. 
When  the  committee  amended  the  Oil 
Pollution  Act  of  1924  a  few  years  ago,  he 
displayed  his  leadership  and  responsi- 
bility in  this  vital  area  that  is  so  im- 
portant, not  only  to  his  home  area  of 
Baltimore  but  also  to  the  Nation. 

Recent  events  have  shown  that  acci- 
dents of  this  type  can  no  longer  be  re- 
garded as  a  once-in-a-lifetime  event. 
Rather,  the  wave  of  the  future  is  dis- 
tressingly patched  with  oil  slicks. 

The  Torrey  Canyon  and  the  Ocean 
Eagle  have  served  notice  that  tomorrow's 
beaches,  tomorrow's  coastal  and  Inland 
waters,  tomorrow's  recreation  activities 
and  fishing  industry  depend  crucially  on 
what  we  do  today  to  prevent  the  buildup 
of  such  ecological  disasters. 

The  prevention  and  control  of  oil  spills 
should  be  the  prime  responsibility  of 
those  involved  in  the  transportation  of 
oil;  spills,  even  spills  that  cause  wide- 
spread havoc  to  beaches  and  wildlife 
often  are  free  of  responsibility. 

Under  present  laws.  It  frequently  takes 
a  Philadelphia  lawyer  to  figure  out  who 
is  responsible  for  doing  what,  when  an  oil 
spill  occurs.  While  the  various  agencies 
are  trying  to  figure  things  out,  the  oil 
continues  to  spread  havoc. 

The  President's  excellent  message,  "to 
renew  a  nation."  proposes  a  logical  legis- 
lative proposal  which  would  bring  order 
out  of  chaos. 

The  Oil  Pollution  and  Hazardous  Sub- 
stances Control  Act  of  1968  provides  for 
centralized  leadership  and  authority  In 
dealing  with  this  major  environmental 
problem. 

It  would  provide  for  laying  down  some 
rules  for  oil  transporters,  covering  t>oth 
prevention  and  cleanup.  This  legislation 
is  urgently  needed. 

I  salute  the  President  for  taking  a 
tough  stand  on  a  tough  problem. 


'Pueblo"  Incident: 
More? 


Pattern  for 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  11.  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  com- 
bat soldier  in  Europe  during  World  War 
n  with  experience  as  a  prisoner  of  war, 
I  have  watched  the  growing  crisis  in 
world  strategy  with  increasing  concern. 
Recently,  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  visit 
two  key  spots  in  free  world  defense. 
Southern  Africa  and  the  Republic  of 
China ;  and  by  direct  conversations  with 
leaders  of  free  governments  to  gain  a 
far  deeper  insight  into  what  lies  ahead 
than  can  be  obtained  solely  by  reading. 

Of  the  many  incidents  since  the  sink- 
ing of  the  D.SJ3.  Liberty  in  June  1967, 
during  the  Arab-Israel  war,  the  captuie 
and  seizure  by  North  Korea  of  another 
vessel  of  our  Navy,  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo,  is 
of  transcendant  significance,  vindicat- 
ing the  strong  warnings  of  General  Mac- 
Arthur  that  were  not  heeded.  It  may  be 
added,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  during  Mac- 
Arthur's  classic  testimony  of  May  3  to  5, 
1951,  before  the  Armed  Services  and 
Foreign  Services  and  Foreign  Relations 
Committees  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  he  re- 
peatedly emphasized  that  if  the  United 
States  did  not  bring  the  Korean  war  to 
a  "decisive  and  victorious  end."  our 
country  would  have  to  accept  the  conse- 
quences of  a  disastrous  defeat.  Vietnam 
Is  a  direct  result  of  that  failure  in  states- 
manship and  now  we  have  the  Pueblo 
incident  with  the  threat  of  a  new  war 
on  the  part  of  North  Korea. 

Fortunately,  we  have  in  our  country 
some  able  writers  with  the  combination 
of  knowledge  and  courage  that  the  situ- 
ation requires,  among  them  Anthony 
Harrigan.  In  an  admirable  appraisal  of 
the  Pueblo  incident  in  the  February  12, 
1968,  issue  of  the  American  Security 
Council  Washington  Repwrt,  of  which 
he.  is  managing  editor,  Mr.  Harrigan 
warns  the  people  of  our  country  of  what 
they  will  have  to  face  should  hostilities 
be  resumed  in  Korea. 

By  way  of  emphasis  and  elaboration.  I 
would  like  to  stress  that  the  capture  and 
seizure  of  the  Pueblo,  in  Asiatic  eyes,  was 
a  deep  humiliation  of  the  United  States. 
Such  humiliation  has  not  been  equaled 
since  the  early  part  of  the  last  century, 
when  the  Barbary  pirates  preyed  with 
impunity  upon  our  naval  and  merchant 
vessels  in  the  Mediterranean  until 
Stephen  Decatur  and  other  naval  leaders 
put  a  stop  to  their  depredations. 

As  regards  the  Pueblo,  there  is  increas- 
ing evidence  of  the  denial  of  news  about 
the  case  which  the  people  of  our  country 
have  a  right  to  know.  First  in  importance 
is.  What  were  the  orders  under  which  the 
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commanding  officer  of  the  Pueblo  was 
operating  with  respect  to  the  following 
questions: 

First,  the  action  to  be  taken  by  him  if 
attacked  and /or  boarded; 

Second,  was  he,  or  was  he  not,  prohib- 
ited from  using  his  .50-caliber  guns  and 
small  arms  to  repel  attack  and  boarding? 
Third,  was  he.  or  was  he  not.  prohib- 
ited from  scuttling  his  ship  to  prevent 
capture? 

Fourth,  did  he.  or  did  he  not.  use  his 
men  and  arms  to  repel  boarders  and 
prevent  capture? 

Fifth,  did  the  commanding  officer  have 
cause  to  fear  not  being  backed  up  by  his 
seniors  had  he  resisted? 

Sixth,  what  bearing  did  the  Arnheiter- 
Alexander  case  have  upon  the  command- 
ing officer's  failure  to  resist? 

Still  another  question  arises,  If  the 
Pueblo  was  not  equipped  to  defend  itself, 
why  was  it  authorized  to  venture  into  a 
hazardous  area  without  adequate  armed 
protection,  either  of  Its  own  or  by  escort? 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  I  speak  ac- 
curately when  stating  that  had  the  com- 
manding officer  of  the  Pueblo  been  Rich- 
ard G.  Alexander  or  Marcus  A.  Amheiter 
that  ill-fated  ship  would  never  have  been 
boarded  and  captured,  regardless  of  the 
orders  under  which  she  was  operating. 
The  commanding  c^cer  of  the  Pueblo 
has  the  reputation  of  being  an  able,  pro- 
fessional officer.  His  orders  must  have 
served  to  inhibit  him  to  permit  his  ship 
to  be  "taken  alive"  In  violation  of  the 
highest  traditions  of  our  gallant  Navy. 
The  fact  that  out  of  his  crew  of  83  only 
one  was  killed  and  a  few  wounded  makes 
it  obvious  that  the  vessel  put  up  little 
fight.  Why? 

Another  question  that  should  be  an- 
swered is  this.  In  view  of  the  lessons 
learned  from  the  attempted  sinking  of 
the  Liberty  by  the  Israelis  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, why  was  the  Pueblo  placed  in 
a  situation  that  invited  the  same  treat- 
ment in  the  Sea  of  Japan? 

The  responsibility,  Mr.  Speaker,  must 
lie  in  Washington— in  the  Department  of 
State,  the  Department  of  Defense,  and 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency.  I  hope 
that  this  responsibility  is  placed  where  it 
belongs  and  not  unloaded  on  the  hapless 
commanding  officer  of  the  Pueblo  as  the 
blame  for  Pearl  Harbor  was  shifted  from 
the  conspirators  who  permitted  it  to  Ad- 
miral Kimmel  and  General  Short.  Only 
the  Congress,  after  due  inquiry,  can 
properly  place  such  responsibility. 

North  Korea  and  the  Kremlin  bosses 
now  have  the  United  States  "over  a  bar- 
rel." They  have  been  encouraged  to  be- 
lieve that  Washington  will  take  no  ade- 
quate corrective  action  but  will  only 
make  further  efforts  to  appease  and  do 
nothing  to  offend  them.  They  know  also 
that  Washington  will  not  blockade  the 
North  Korean  coasts. 

Meanwhile.  South  Koreans  have  be- 
come understandably  and  justifiably  dis- 
illusioned with  the  United  States,  re- 
quiring the  President  to  send  a  special 
representative  to  Korea  in  an  effort  to 
improve  relations.  Nothing  material  will 
come  of  this  for  Washington  will  exert 
a  check  rein  on  South  Korea  to  prevent 
that  country  from  taking  overt  action. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

North  Korea  certainly  played  a  trump 
card  for  the  Reds  in  taking  the  Pueblo. 
Its  leaders,  along  with  those  of  Moscow, 
Peking  and  Hanoi,  are  no  doubt  gloat- 
ing over  the  latest  humiliation  of  the 
"fearing  paper  tiger"  of  the  West. 

Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  not  timely  to  reflect 
that  North  Korea  in  Red  hands  exists 
today  because  perfidy  in  the  foreign  rela- 
tions of  our  Government  betrayed  a  pop- 
ulation which  had  trusted  Washington's 
pledge  for  their  total  independence  as  a 
unified  nation  without  division  between 
north  and  south  along  the  38th  parallel? 

Were  the  Korean  people  consulted  at 
any  time  concerning  the  secret  agree- 
ment contrived  by  our  Department  of 
State  to  let  Soviet  troops  occupy  the 
north  half  of  the  Korean  Peninsula  for 
an  unspecified  period,  a  secret  agreement 
which  assured  Red  conspirators  the  op- 
portunity to  establish  in  North  Korea  a 
bastille  force. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  perfidious  secret 
treaty  brought  about  the  deaths  of  tens 
of  thousands  of  U.S.  troops  in  the  Korean 
war.  The  secret  agreement  was  lamely  ex- 
plained by  the  State  Department,  along 
with  similar  secret  agreements  for  be- 
trayal in  other  parts  of  the  world  as  be- 
ing attributable  to  the  haste  and  errors 
of  wartime  conditions.  That  is  not  easily 
accepted.  But  in  any  case  why  were  the 
officials  and  staff  members  responsible 
for  these  so-called  errors  not  brought  to 
book  with  a  thorough  house  cleaning  of 
the  Department  of  State? 

Mr.  Speaker,  from  the  betrayal  of  half 
of  Korea  to  the  Reds  into  the  visiting  of 
a  friendly  government  in  Cuba  in  favor  of 
the  Red  bandit  Castro,  a  long  succession 
of  so-called  errors  has  brought  our  coun- 
try to  the  dangerous  edge  of  real  peril. 
In  the  interest  of  our  national  security, 
there  must  be  a  full  inquiry  into  the  in- 
cident with  proper  exposure  of  account- 
ability wherever  it  may  be  disclosed. 

In  the  light  of  these  known  events  and 
the  present  critical  situation  of  our 
country,  the  following  article  by  Anthony 
Harrigan  has  special  significance: 

Tme  "Pueblo"  Incident:   Communist 
Aggression  in  North  Asia 

(By  Anthony  Harrigan) 

Washington,  February  12,  1968. — North 
Korea's  seizure  of  the  United  States  Intel- 
ligence collecting  vessel  Pueblo  In  Interna- 
tional waters  clearly  Involved  a  three-phased 
objective:  1)  humiliation  of  the  U.S..  2) 
establishment  of  the  Image  of  Americans  as 
"paper  tigers",  and  3)  diversion  of  U.S.  mili- 
tary might  from  the  Vietnam  theater  of  op- 
erations. 

The  seizure  of  the  Pueblo,  an  unprece- 
dented act  of  piracy  In  the  modern  world, 
certainly  would  not  have  taken  place  solely 
on  the  initiative  of  the  Kim  Il-sung  regime 
m  the  North  Korean  capital  of  Pyongyang. 
North  Korea  is  even  more  of  a  satellite  of 
Moscow  than  Is  North  Vietnam. 

Kim  n-sung  cannot  claim  that  he  Is  a 
Korean  nationalist.  Indeed.  Klm  Il-sung  Is 
not  even  his  real  name  but  Is  an  alias  for 
his  true  name  of  Klm  Song-che.  The  origin 
of  both  the.  alias  and  the  hard  core  leader- 
ship he  heads  dates  back  to  the  1930"s.  Sev- 
eral hundred  thousand  Koreans  had  fled  Into 
Manchuria  when  Japan  seized  Korea  In  1905, 
and  Into  Russian  Siberia  when  Japan  occu- 
pied Manchuria  In  1931.  The  Soviets  enlisted 
and  trained  these  men  as  guerrillas. 

Such  a  Communist  guerrilla  force  based  in 
the  Russian  center  of  Khabarovsk  was  har- 
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asslng  Japanese  army  units  In  control  of 
Manchuria.  These  so-called  Khabarovsk  vet- 
erans were  led  by  an  able  Korean  strategist 
named  Klm  Il-sung.  He  was  killed  in  action 
by  Japanese  military  police  In  1937,  but  his 
reputation  was  such  that  the  Soviets  chose 
the  then  26-year-old  Klm  Song-che  to  take 
both  the  command  and  the  name  of  the 
deceased  guerrilla  leader. 

In  that  command,  the  modern  Klm  Il-sung 
met  many  of  his  present  day  cabinet  offi- 
cers— men  like  Minister  of  Defense,  General 
Klm  Chang-pong;  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
General  Pak-Song-chol;  and  the  leader  of  the 
Korean  Worker's  Party  which  is  the  core  of 
the  Communist  organization  in  that  country. 
General  Klm  11. 

In  1940,  the  Khabarovsk  veterans  were 
routed  by  the  Japanese  and  retreated  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  where  they  became  the  nucleus 
of  the  Russian-trained  Korean  Independence 
Brigade.  At  the  end  of  World  War  II,  it  was 
this  Brigade  which  led  the  "liberation,"  Com- 
munist style,  of  North  Korea  and  laid  claim 
to  South  Korea  as  the  Japanese  surrender  led 
to  evacuation  from  the  Korean  peninsula. 

The  present  North  Korean  hierarchy  Is 
made  up  almost  entirely  of  the  Khabarovsk 
veterans  of  the  1930's,  and  the  Soviet-orga- 
nized Independence  Brigade  of  the  1940's. 

The  Sovlet-orlented  North  Korean  leader- 
ship also  Is  dependent  on  Moscow  for  weap- 
ons. By  last  June,  North  Korea  had  been 
newly  equipped  with  Soviet  SAM  missiles  and 
Mlg-21  fighters.  As  Dennis  Bloodworth,  a 
British  correspondent  in  Asia,  has  noted, 
"the  Russians  still  control  the  powder  train." 
The  North  Koreans,  as  proteges  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  aimed  in  seizure  of  the  Pueblo 
at  nothing  less  than  expansion  of  the  war 
front  In  the  Far  East.  In  this  dangerous 
enterprise,  they  are  serving  as  proxies  of  the 
USSR. 

Americans  with  an  awareness  of  history 
will  draw  a  parallel  between  the  c.ipture  of 
the  Pueblo  and  the  sinking  of  the  U.S.  gun- 
boat Panay  by  Japanese  aircraft  on  Dec.  12. 
1937.  In  sinking  the  Panay  and  killing  and 
wounding  American  navy  men,  Japan  man- 
aged to  humiliate  the  United  .States.  Even 
though  authorities  in  Tokyo  later  apologized 
for  the  sinking,  the  United  States  lost  "face" 
in  Japanese  eyes  and  In  the  eyes  of  other 
people  In  the  Orient. 

The  United  States  Is  in  danger  of  suffering 
a  similar  loss  of  "face"  as  a  result  of  the 
Pueblo  Incident.  For  example,  failure  of  the 
U.S.  to  respond  strongly  and  effectively 
against  North  Korea  could  have  a  damaging 
effect  on  Indonesia.  That  South  Asian  nation 
of  100  million  people  has  swung  back  into  the 
orbit  of  the  anti-communist  nations  of  the 
Pacific  world.  Nevertheless,  the  Indonesians 
might  jump  back  on  the  fence  if  they  be- 
lieved that  the  U.S.  lacked  the  intestinal 
fortitude  to  punish  a  small  North  Asian  na- 
tion that  was  pulling  feathers  from  the  eagle's 
tall. 

It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that  the 
Panay  incident  proved  to  be  a  prelude  to 
World  War  II.  The  Japanese  interpreted 
America's  failure  to  defend  its  naval  rights 
with  force  as  evidence  of  U.S.  unwillingness 
to  protect  Its  vital  Interests.  Thus  the  Panay 
Incident  served  for  the  Japanese  as  psycho- 
logical conditioning  for  the  Pearl  Harbor 
attack. 

If  the  U.S.  indulges  In  nothing  more  force- 
ful than  diplomatic  talk  and  discussions  at 
the  United  Nations,  the  North  Koreans  and 
their  masters  in  Moscow  surely  will  be  en- 
couraged to  commit  fresh  acts  of  aggression 
both  on  the  high  seas  and  on  land. 

As  the  Soviets  have  orchestrated  the  poli- 
tics of  North  Korea,  it  is  only  logical  to  con- 
clude that  they  have  planned  the  provoca- 
tions engaged  In  by  the  North  Korean  armed 
forces  which  culminated  In  the  capture  of 
the  Pueblo  by  naval  patrol  craft  of  the 
"Korean  People's  Army."  Indeed,  the  U.S. 
public  has  been  ill-advised  of  the  develop- 
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ment  pattern  of  communUt  aggression  in 
North  Asia  as  American  forces  scored  gains 
In  Vietnam  ^     ^ 

Henry  Scott  Stokes.  Far  East  correspondent 
of  The  Times  of  London,  recently  reported 
that  while  on  a  visit  to  South  Korea  late  in 
19«7  he  found  US  Army  oBlcers  saying  that 
"a  war  was  already  beginning  and  noting 
speclOcally  a  likelihood  that  guerrilla  activi- 
ties would  begin  in  19«8  on  a  significant 
scale."  ^    .  , 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  seizure  of  the  Pueblo 
came  only  after  a  number  of  naval  Inci- 
dents that  were  little- noticed  In  the  United 
States  During  the  first  10  months  of  1M7 
North  Korean  patrol  boau  seized  17  South 
Korean  flshlng  boata.  Indeed,  the  piratical 
attack  on  the  lightly-armed  Pueblo  should 
be  viewed  In  relation  to  the  deliberate  bump- 
ing of  a  U.S.  destroyer  by  a  Soviet  warship 
in  the  Sea  of  Japan  last  year.  The  SovleU. 
with  a  long  history  of  aerial  buzzing  as  an 
harassment  tactic,  have  adopted  a  similar 
tactis  at  sea.  In  the  Medlterrane«m.  Russian 
warships  have  cut  into  formations  of  the 
U.S.  Sixth  Fleet  and  engaged  In  other  dan- 
gerous maneuvers  that  have  almost  caused 
serious  collisions.  The  Soviet  naval  acUons 
are  crude  attempts  at  Intimidation.  Rus- 
sian cold  War  planners  apparently  believe 
they  can  shove  American  warships  off  the 
seas.  Thl»  kind  of  naval  thinking  Is  In  char- 
acter, for  long  ago  the  Soviets  declared  the 
Gulf  of  Finland  a  "closed  sea"  to  foreign 
veaseU.  Unfortunately,  the  United  SUtes 
and  Its  free  world  allies  failed  to  maintain 
the  principle  of  freedom  of  the  seas  In  that 
portion  of  the  strategic  Baltic  Sea.  We  have 
paid  a  severe  price,  in  the  waters  off  Korea, 
for  neglect  of  a  vital  principle. 

Dr  Stefan  Possony.  director  of  Interna- 
tional studies  at  Stanford  University's 
Hoover  Institution  and  Military  Affairs  Edi- 
tor of  the  American  Security  CoxincU  Wash- 
ington Report,  states  with  regard  to  the  cap- 
ture of  the  Pueblo; 

"At  no  time  in  history  has  a  foreign  power 
captured  as  many  highly  trained  Intelli- 
gence speclalUts  at  one  time.  ' 

Aside  from  the  data  the  communists  may 
learn  about  the  American  electronic  coun- 
ter-measures, there  Is  the  violence  done  to 
the  freedom  or  the  seas  doctrine.  The  Pueblo 
incident  raises  the  spectre  of  communist 
"pinprick"  navlee  engaging  in  a  dangerous 
game  of  adventurUm  against  llghUy-armed 
U  S  naval  vessels  and  ships  In  the  American 
merchant  fleet.  In  addition.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary for  defense  authorities  to  provide  ade- 
quate protection  to  the  far-ranging  force 
of  electronic  monitoring  vessels  that  plays 
a  key  role  in  watching  the  military  activi- 
ties of  communist  states  with  sea  frontiers. 
Not  only  will  surface  and  air  cover  be 
needed  for  such  vessels,  but  the  credibility 
of  the  U.S  will  have  to  be  restored  insofar 
as  enjoying  supremacy  at  sea  Is  concerned. 
The  Inability  or  failure  of  the  U.S.  to  Inter- 
cept the  North  Korean  patrol  boats  that  had 
captured  the  Pueblo  has  hurt  America's 
image  as  an  air  and  sea  power  capable  of 
reacting  swiftly  and  decisively  on  a  global 
bMls.  If  this  image  Is  not  restored  It  Is  pos- 
sible, for  example,  that  CommunUt  Cuba 
might  be  tempted  to  indulge  In  piratical 
acu  of  lU  own  against  U.S.  ships  operating 
in  the  vicinity  of  that  island. 

The  North  Korean  threat  has  not  been 
confined  to  the  sea.  however  In  the  last  year. 
North  Korea  has  strengthened  lu  terrorist 
warfare  organizations.  One  of  these  special 
military  units  consists  of  24.000  men.  It  Is 
trained  to  establish  guerilla  bases  in  South 
Korea  and  to  carry  out  assassination  orders 
and  other  forms  of  political  terrorism.  In 
connection  with  this  activity.  Rear  Adm. 
John  Smith.  American  representative  on  the 
Korean  military  armistice  commission,  has 
charged  the  North  Korean  regime  with  em- 
barking on  "a  continuing  campaign  of  prov- 
ocation, sabotage  and  assassination." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Oen  Mark  W  Clark,  who  signed  the  Korean 
truce  for  the  UN  Command  In  18ft3  when  he 
was  supreme  commander  of  allied  forces  In 
the  Far  East,  has  put  North  Korea's  latest 
actions  in  proper  perspecUve  He  said  of  the 
seizure  of  the  Pueblo:  "I  believe  thU  das- 
tardly act  of  seizing  the  ship  is  part  of  a  plan 
by  the  communUU,  Soviet  Included,  to  put 
a  squeeze  on  us  In  order  to  get  what  they 
want  and  to  get  us  to  call  off  the  bombing 
in  Vietnam.  I  think  the  two  are  tied  to- 
gether. ' 

As  early  as  last  July,  the  Korean  Commu- 
nists were  laying  the  grovmdwork  for  a  new 
outbreak  of  hostilities.  Joseph  C.  Kun.  writ- 
ing in  The  China  Quarterly  (July-September. 
1967) ,  cited  the  'recent  Intensification  of  in- 
cidents along  the  demarcation  line  between 
North  and  South  Korea  "  He  linked  the  new 
difficulties  to  the  elevation  to  the  Politburo 
of  seven  Important  military  leaders  friendly 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  These  leaders  and  Pre- 
mier Kim  Il-sung  apparently  were  deter- 
mined to  establish  a  guerrilla  beachhead  as 
a  second  front  for  the  war  In  Asia  By  the  use 
of  patrol  boats — first  against  South  Korean 
fishing  boaU  and  now  against  a  U.S.  naval 
vessel— they  also  have  resorted  to  guerrilla 
war  at  sea. 

Much  of  the  politico-psychological  advan- 
tage that  the  North  Koreans  gained  from  the 
hijacking  of  the  Pueblo  would  have  been 
nullified  had  the  United  States  moved  swiftly 
m  reprisal.  The  US.  could  well  have  learned 
a  lesson  from  Israel.  When  Egyptian  patrol 
boats  armed  with  Russian  missiles  sank  the 
Israeli  destroyer  Ellat,  the  Israelis  promptly 
smashed  a  vital  Egyptian  oil  refinery.  But 
the  US.  lost  the  opportunity  to  respond  In 
swift  and  telling  fashion.  A  massive  show  of 
naval  strength  off  the  coast  of  North  Korea 
Is  not  the  same  as  an  actutd  strike  at  vul- 
nerable communist  targets. 

Unwillingness  to  resort  to  force  until  all 
diplomatic  avenues  have  been  fully  ex- 
plored may  be  understood  In  the  foreign  of- 
fices of  European  nations.  In  the  backward 
states  of  the  world,  or  In  nations  where  com- 
munist Insurgency  Is  a  dally  problem,  the 
language  of  force  Is  the  only  language  that 
has  an  athentlc  tone  to  it.  Every  day  of  de- 
lay, moreover,  has  given  the  communists  new 
opportunities  to  exploit  the  ship  for  prop- 
aganda purposes.  Delay  underscores  for 
many  countries  the  frustration  of  the  strong- 
est military  power  In  the  world.  The  ulti- 
mate propaganda  success  for  North  Korea 
would  come  If  South  Korea's  government 
felt  obliged  to  withdraw  a  significant  portion 
of  the  troops  It  has  sent  to  South  Vietnam. 
The  South  Korean  soldiers  are  among  the 
best  fighting  men  In  the  war.  Their  depar- 
ture would  be  a  real  loss  on  the  battlefield 
and  a  psychological  shock  to  the  South 
Vietnamese. 

If  more  trouble  comes  In  Korea,  the  U.S 
public  win  have  to  carefully  appraise  the 
danger  and  the  defense  requirements.  Today, 
the  United  States  has  approximately  50.000. 
men  in  South  Korea.  Including  the  2nd  and 
7th  Infantry  Divisions.  The  South  Korean 
Army  has  540.000  soldiers  organized  In  18 
regular  divisions  and  10  reserve  divisions.  The 
United  States,  with  lu  mUltary  manpower 
strained  to  the  limit  In  Vietnam.  Is  Ui  no 
poalUon  to  augment  the  forces  in  South 
Korea.  If  ground  war  should  break  out.  Thus 
the  American  people  should  understand  that 
a  new  war  In  Korea  would  suddenly  confront 
the  United  States  with  a  decision  as  to 
whether  to  use  battlefield  atomic  weapons 
for  the  first  time.  With  a  firm  commitment 
to  defend  South  Korea's  freedom  and  terri- 
torial Integrity,  and  without  the  manpower 
or  the  wealth  to  sustain  a  second  costly  con- 
ventional ground  war  In  Asia,  the  United 
States  might  have  to  move  with  great  speed 
to  utilize  atomic  armamenu. 

These.  In  short,  are  the  dimensions  of  the 
mUltary  and  political  problem  arising  from 
the  hl-Jacklng  of  the  Pueblo. 
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Foster  Calls  for  Increase  in  Basic 
FundiBf— Oatliae's  Fiscal  Year  1969 
R.  &  D.  Plans 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or   CALIPOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  11.  1968 
Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave    to    extend    my    remarks    in    the 
Record.  I  include  the  following: 
I  From  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force  Journal. 

Feb. 24. 19681 
FosTxa  Calls  fo«  Increase  in  Basic  Research 
Funding — Outlines      Fiscal      Yeas      1969 
R.  &  D.  Plans 

The  Pentagon's  research  chief  has  warned 
that  a  "serious  weakening"  of  the  United 
States'  long-term  national  security  position 
could  result  unless  more  funds  are  provided 
to  bolster  Defense  Department  basic  research 

programs.  ^ 

Director  of  Defense  Research  and  Engineer- 
ing John  S.  Poster.  Jr.  told  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  that  DoD  funding  In  the 
Research  and  Exploratory  Development  cate- 
gory has  suffered  "a  critical  30%  reduction" 
since  FY  1864.  that  there  has  been  a  corre- 
sponding reduction  In  the  number  of  new 
programs  started  each  year  since  then,  and 
that  any  reductions  In  the  proposed  FY  '69 
R&D  budget  also  "will  lead  directly  to  the 
termination  of  significant  programs."  U  re- 
cent year  RAD  budget-cutting  trends  are 
permitted  to  continue.  Doctor  Poster  warned 
that:  "our  national  technological  position 
soon  would  be  crippled  and  the  effecto  would 
persist  for  several  years." 

Seeking  Congressional  approval  of  an  W- 
blUlon  RDT&E  budget  for  the  Defense  De- 
partment for  FY  '69.  the  DoD  research  chief 
acknowledged  that  there  Initially  had  been 
"good  reasons  •  (primarily  SEA  requirements  I 
for  thinning  the  research  and  exploraton,- 
development  base  In  the  post-FY  '64  period, 
but  now.  he  said,  "the  combined  Influence  of 
already  tight  budgets  and  .  .  .  Congressional 
reductions  ...  has  pushed  this  trend  too 
far." 

The  budget  proposed  for  FY  "69.  Doctor 
Foster  said,  "reflects  a  commitment  to  reverse 
thU  trend  In  order  to  seize  more  of  the  tech- 
nical opportunlUes  clearly  linked  to  future 
national  security  problems. 

"Without  question."  he  emphasized,  "the 
next  generation  of  defense  capabUltles  de- 
pends entirely  upon  the  breadth  and  Imagi- 
nation of  ovir  basic  and  applied  research 
now." 

In  his  closed  door  testimony  the  Defense 
R&E  Director:  (1)  pointed  out  that  most 
recent  Increases  in  VS.  defense  capabilities 
have  been  achieved  largely  as  a  result  of  pre- 
vious efforts  In  the  research  and  development 
field:  (2)  elaborated  upon  the  complex  and 
multi-faceted  variety  of  threats  which  must 
be  considered  In  all  R&D  program  planning: 
and  (3)  enumerated  Item  after  Item  In  the 
strategic  and  tactical  weapons  areas  for 
which  Initial  and /or  continued  development 
funding  Is  programmed  In  the  FY  '69  budget. 
Here  are  excerpts  from  his  testimony: 

THE  threat 
"To  manage  defense  R&D  we  .  .  .  examine 
any  shifts  In  the  actiuil  and  potential  threats 
to  national  security.  The  purpose  of  each 
R&D  effort  Is  .  .  .  measured  expllclty  In 
terms  of  improvements  to  our  current  ca- 
pabilities    to     meet     known     or     possible 

threat].  .  ■ 

Soviet  union 

"...  we  recognize  that  the  Soviet  Union— 
and  China,  of  course — are  still  characterized 
by  secrecy.  -  •  This  produces  uncertainty  in 
our  estimates  of  their  current  and  likely  fu- 
ture forces,  and  even  more  uncertainty  about 
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the  pace  and  goals  of  their  advanced  research. 
This  demands  that  we  carry  out  an  aggressive 
R&D  program  to  guard  against  surprises. 

"Because  we  cannot  be  sure  about  the  types 
and  numbers  of  their  planned  deployments. 
we  must  develop,  and  In  some  cases  even  de- 
ploy, systems  to  assure  that  we  will  possess 
an  adequate  capability.  This  margin  of  stra- 
tegic safety  .  .  .  has  been  substantial.  We 
plan  to  continue  this  strategy.  We  openly  ex- 
plain the  strategy  in  the  hope  that  public 
disclosure  of  our  general  capabilities,  our  In- 
tent, and  our  R&D  objectives,  will  deter 
attack.  .  .  ." 

CommunUt  Chinese 

"...  the  Communist  Chinese  did  not  carry 
out  their  first  tests  of  an  ICBM  as  early  as 
we  had  thought  possible.  They  appear  to  be 
at  least  six  months  behind  our  estimates  of 
their  earliest  schedule." 

Vietnam 

"Turning  to  Vietnam,  there  Is  little  ques- 
tion about  growing  threats  .  .  .  Attempts  to 
overrun  special  forces  and  government  out- 
posts have  Intensified.  ...  In  NVN,  rede- 
ployment of  regular  North  Vietnamese  Army 
units  toward  the  DMZ  suggests  a  threat  of 
massive  conventional  engagements  in  I 
Corps.  Also  there  are  indications  of  buildup  of 
coastal  artillery  which  could  pose  an  in- 
creased threat  to  Sea  Dragon  ships  operating 

off  NVN. 

"Increased  effectiveness  of  NVN  antl-alr 
systems  (which  Involve  improvements  In 
combined  SAM-MIO  tactics)  Indicates 
greater  potential  air  attrition  in  the  future. 
This  is  a  very  serious  trend." 
New  urgency 

"Perhaps  the  most  significant  shift  In 
threat  during  the  past  year  occurred  simply 
because  we  are  using,  and  therefore  reveal- 
ing, many  of  our  nonnuclear  capabilities  In 
Southeast  Asia.  Uterally  hundreds  of  ad- 
vanced components  and  systems  are  being 
'tested'  m  combat — electronic  countermeas- 
ures.  bomblet  warheads,  communications 
gear,  and  new  ordnance. 

".  .  .  while  this  operational  experience 
helps  us  plan  future  R&D,  It  also  means  we 
lose  a  margin  of  technological  surprise.  As- 
sessed along  vrtth  the  .  .  .  estimated  10% 
growth  in  Soviet  spending  during  the  past 
year  for  military  and  space  sciences,  this  'dis- 
closure' places  new  urgency  on  our  entire 
R&D  program." 

STRATECIC    FORCES 
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"In  space  defense,  we  are  continuing  to 
improve  our  satellite  detection  and  tracking 
capability,  and  to  develop  antl-satelllte 
weapons. 

"In  the  command  and  control  area  our 
programs  are  oriented  primarily  toward  an 
•Assured  Execution'  capability.  We  are  Inves- 
tigating alternative,  more  survlvable  com- 
munications links  to  the  Fleet  Ballistic  Mis- 
sile force  and  are  considering  the  use  of 
larger,  longer  endurance  aircraft  for  air- 
borne command  and  control  systems.  We  are 
developing  components  for  Air  Force  and 
Navy  communications  systems  which  will 
permit  vis  to  net  all  very  low  frequency  radio 
assets  into  one  common  system." 

TACTICAL    FORCES 


"Our  strategic  systems  R&D  focuses  on  the 
key  characteristics  important  for  Assured 
Destruction:  the  survivability  of  deliverable 
payload  alter  accepting  a  first  strike  attack, 
and  the  ability  to  penetrate  any  potential 
defenses  .  .  ." 

"Contributing  to  survivability  are  such 
capabilities  as  hardened  mlssUe  silos,  de- 
fense of  missile  forces,  and  underwater  bas- 
ing as  In  the  case  of  our  Polaris/ 
Poseidon  fleet.  Bomber  survival  depends 
upon  adequate  warning  and  upon  area  de- 
fense protection  .  .  .  OTH  radar  will  In- 
crease the  bomber  warning  time  .  .  ." 

"In  the  missile  penetration  area,  our  R&D 
programs  are  structured  to  lead  actual  Soviet 
ABM  defenses  and  to  hedge  against  potential 
Soviet  defense  improvements.  Multiple  war- 
heads will  be  available  on  Poseidon  for 
high  confidence  'exhaustion'  of  any  type  of 
defense.  Other  penetration  techniques  are  In 
advanced  development  should  they  be  re- 
quired .  .  ." 

"The  SRAM  missile  now  under  operational 
development  will  significantly  Improve 
I  bomber)  penetration  capability  against  po- 
tential terminal  defense  improvements.  Sev- 
eral new  penetration  concepts  are  In  the 
early  stages  of  advanced  development." 

"In  the  future.  OTH  radars,  AWACS  air- 
craft, and  modified  interceptors  will  provide 
a  way  to  move  any  air  battle  away  from  the 
North  American  populations  and  lessen  the 
likelihood  of  successful  penetration  from 
either  low  or  high  altitude. 


"The  purpose  of  our  research  and  develop- 
ment In  tactical  warfare  is  to  provide  the 
technical  capabilities  needed  for  U.S.  forces 
to  meet  a  range  of  possible  conflicts,  short 
of  a  major  strategic  war.  with  measured, 
effective  responses  .  .  ." 

Air  vxirfare 
"The  Overland  Radar  Technology  (ORT) 
program  was  started  to  Eolve  .  technical 
problems  that  have  prevented  development 
of  an  Integrated,  self-contained  Airborne 
Warning  and  Control  System  (AWACS)  .  . 
we  are  ready  to  proceed  with  Contract  Def- 
inition for  AWACS  in  FY  '68.  and,  assum- 
ing continued  progress,  with  development 
In  FY  '69  .  .  . 

"We  are  continuing  the  development  of 
follow-on  versions  of  Standard  Arm  in 
FY  '69  as  well  .  .  .  The  introduction  of  the 
F-Ul/MK  II  into  the  Inventory  should  pro- 
vide an  improvement  in  radar  bombing  ac- 
curacy .  .  .  Avionics  for  the  A-7  D/E  are  ex- 
pected to  provide  improvement  in  naviga- 
tion and  weapon  delivery  accuracy 

"Weapon  lethality  will  be  increased 
through  development  of  an  Improved  fam- 
ily of  general  purpose  bombs  with  greater 
penetration  against  hard  targets  and  better 
fragmentation  against  area  targets.  The  de- 
velopment of  tactical  nuclear  bombs  and 
standoff  missile  warheads  is  being  continued 
Guided  standoff  air-to-ground  missiles 
are  another  means  for  precise  ordnance  de- 
livery ... 

"...  Longer  range  projects  to  be  Initiated 
m  FY  69  are:  (1)  a  major  air-to-ground 
gun  development  program  with  rounds  opti- 
mized lor  specific  categories  of  targets  .  .  . 
and  (2)  a  fuze  program  to  develop  Im- 
proved proximity  fuzes,  delay  fuzes  and 
mine-type  fuzes  lor  GP  bombs 

"Communications  needs  require  the  devel- 
opment of  a  short-range  squad  radio  and 
of  special  lightweight  communication  equip- 
ment for  the  forward  air  controller.  An  air- 
borne near-Une-of-slght  relay  Is  being  de- 
veloped to  extend  the  range  of  battlefield 
communications. . . . 

"We  are  also  conducting  concept  formula- 
tion studies  for  a  possible  new  aircraft,  the 
A-X,  designed  for  the  close  support  mis- 
sion ... 

"Tactical  aircraft  studies  have  established 
the  need  for  Improved  fighter  aircraft  (FX/ 
VFAX)  In  the  mld-1970's  to  perform  the  es- 
cort and  air  defense  missions  currently  as- 
signed to  the  P-4  and  the  P-8." 
Land  warfare 
".  .  .  We  are  engaged  In  advanced  develop- 
ment efforts  on  sensors  to  extend  the  recon- 
naissance capabilities  of  our  ground  forces 
Our  current  vehicle,  the  M-114.  does 
not  provide  the  desired  cross-country  speed, 
mobility  and  quietness  of  operation.  To  over- 
come the  shortcomings  of  our  present  equip- 
ment, we  are  conducting  concept  formula- 
tion studies  for  a  new  armored  reconnais- 
sance scout  vehicle. . . . 

"To  provide  the  required  Increases  In  range 
and  mobility  for  armored  warfare,  a  self- 
propelled  155mm  howitzer  ...  Is  planned  for 
FY  69  . . .  We  are  also  considering  an  armored 
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version  ...  the  XM-179  ...  We  are  perform- 
ing concept  formulation  efforts  on  a  rapid 
fire,  lightweight   105mm  howitzer  system. 

"Higher  intensity  conflicts  may  demand  de- 
livery of  ordnance  at  greater  than  conven- 
tional artillery  ranges.  Tactical  surface-to- 
surface  missiles  are  being  developed  for  thU 
role  ...  FY  69  funding  Is  requested  for  con- 
tinued development  of  the  XRL  [Extended 
Range  Lance  1 . 

"...  We  are  completing  the  conversion  of 
PERSHING  from  a  tracked  to  a  wheeled  sys- 
tem ...  We  plan  to  develop  ...  the  Mech- 
anized Infantry  Combat  Vehicle  (MICV- 
70). 

"The  Main  Battle  Tank  (MBT-70)  Is  be- 
ing developed  to  provide  the  heavy  armor 
capability  lor  the  mld-1970'6  .  . . 

"Three  anti-tank  missiles  In  our  Inventory 
and  In  development  are  the  Shillelagh, 
the  Tow,  and  the  Dragon 

"To  provide  the  next  generation  of  hell- 
copters  for  tactical  mobility,  we  plan  to 
carry  out  concept  formulation  on  the  utility 
tactical  transport  (UTT)  for  squad  lift,  and 
on  the  light  tactical  transport  (LTT)  for 
platoon  lift  ...  The  UTT  and  the  LTT  will 
be  capable  of  all-weather  operations  .  .  . 
I  They  I  will  receive  en-route  protection,  re- 
connaissance support,  and  suppressive  fire 
support  for  debarkation  embarkation  from 
the    compound    helicopter    (AH-56A) 

I  Cheyenne  J. 

Sea  warfare 

"Our  air  ASW  capability  and  the  qualita- 
tive superiority  of  our  submarines  are  being 
improved  with  development  of  a  new  tor- 
pedo, the  MK  48.  We  are  beginning  develop- 
ment of  an  ocean-wide  ASW  command  and 
control  system:  and  developing  new  escorts 
(DX).  as  well  as  Improved  sensors,  weapons, 
and  command  and  control  systems  for  our 
escorts  ..." 

"The  decUlon  to  develop  the  VSX — a  new 
carrier-based  ASW  alrcraf  tr— Is  a  major  high- 
light of  our  FY  1969  program.  The  VSX  virlll 
be  able  to  search  out  several  times  the  area 
now  covered  by  the  S-2  aircraft. 

"For  the  submarine's  ASW  role.  R&D  pro- 
grams emphasize  Improving  sonar  torpedoes, 
and  communications.  We  have  been  working 
on  the  development  of  an  improved  torpedo 
since  1964  ...  We  are  also  developing  sonar 
Improvements  for  submarines  .  . 

"We  are  developing  Extended  Range  A8ROC 
and  a  command  and  control  system  for  Intra- 
and  Inter-ship  use  to  Improve  coordinated 
ASW  operations  .  .  .  We  are  .  .  .  supporting 
the  Navy's  urgently  needed  escort  replace- 
ment program,  DX/DXG  .  . 

"Two  approaches  to  point  lair]  defense 
systems  for  Individual  ships  are  under  de- 
velopment: "The  Advanced  Surface  Missile 
System  ...  is  a  phased  array  radar  which 
should  improve  our  ability  to  operate  effec- 
tively against  attacks  by  cruise  missies, 
whether  launched  from  the  air  or  from  ships, 
as  well  as  against  attacks  by  conventional 
aircraft .  . . 

"New  boat  hull  designs  and  propulsion 
systems  are  being  Investigated  for  landing 
craft,  and  a  new  amphibian,  the  LVTPX12. 
has  been  developed  . .  . 

"The  Marines  need  long-range  shore 
bombardment  support  before  and  during 
amphibious  operations.  The  Landing  Force 
Support  Weapon  (LFSW)  Is  In  Concept  For- 
mulation for  this  purpose.  The  Lance  mis- 
sile also  has  the  potential  to  meet  this  need 
and  is  cheaper;  however.  It  must  be  tested 
in  a  sea  environment . . . 

•Concept  Formulation  Is  also  underway  on 
a  Landing  Fire  Support  (LPS)  ship  which 
win  provide  major  caliber  bombardment  ca- 
pability for  amphibious  assault  landings  . 

"In  amphibious  shipping,  we  are  develop- 
ing the  LHA,  a  landing  ship  that  for  the 
first  time  will  transport  a  complete  fighting 
unit  ...  It  features  Increased  transit  speeds, 
an  improved  over-the-beach  cargo  capabil- 
ity, and  reduced  unloading  times." 
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Axmurr 

"The  C-6A  aircraft  .  .  .  will  provide 
neceuary  strategic  mobility.  All  major  mlle- 
•tones  have  been  met.   and  we  expect  the 
planned  operational  date  of  late  FY  1M9  to 
be  met  ...  ,  ^ 

"The  Air  Force  ha»  proposed  development 
of  a  new  intra-theatre  transport  aircraft 
(LIT)  .  .  .  The  primary  mission  of  thU  air- 
craft would  be  tactical  deployment  and  re- 
supply  of  mobile  air  and  ground  forces  to 
areas  otherwise  inaccessible  to  surface  trans- 
port and  beyond  the  practical  range  of  hell- 
copter  delivery  ... 

'•V  STOL  aircraft,  helicopters  and  hybrid 
helicopter-aircraft  research  and  development 
activities  are  being  conducted  to  provide  a 
firm  technological  base  from  which  to  make  a 
choice  In  fulfllUng  future  requirements." 

THE    SKA    PaOCRAM 

A  large  share  of  the  FY  69  R&D  budget. 
Dr.  Poster  said,  U  programmed  for  3EA- 
orlented  programs,  where  already,  he  dis- 
closed, about  30  new  items  per  quarter  are 
introduced  Into  the  inventory  for  operational 
test  and  evaluation,  about  35  Items  per  quar- 
ter for  operational  use. 

The  bulk  of  the  FY  69  3EA  research  pro- 
gram will,  according  to  Dr.  Foster,  be  al- 
located inio-rarlous  program  areas  as  follows: 
eounter-inflltration 

1  Work  on  technology  'to  allow  us  to  find 
the  enemy  and  determine  his  pattern  of  op- 
eration in  Jungle  and  other  difficult  terrain." 

a  Improvements  In  ordnance  delivery  ca- 
pability -so  that  we  can  hit  targets  ac- 
curately and  decisively." 

3.  Development  of  counter-lnflltratlon 
techniques  and  border  security  systems 
which  can  be  effective  in  both  peacetime  or 
limited  war  environments. 

Neutralization  of  main  force-type  uniti 

1.  Work  In  target  acquisition,  and  develop- 
ment of  "accurate  and  discriminating" 
weapons. 

2.  Engineering  support  to  reduce  time  and 
manpower  requirements  for  construction  of 
small  camps  and  military  bases,  jungle  clear- 
ing, and  construction  of  defensive  positions 
in  hostile  environments. 

Interdiction  operations 

1.  Improved  target  acquisition  capablUty 
for  night  and  all  weather  attack. 

2.  "Real  time"  reconnaissance  methods. 

3!  Quick  reaction  electronic  warfare  and 
electronic  countermeasure  programs. 

4.  Search  and  rescue  in  hostile  environ- 
ments. 

Foci /I  cation 

1.  Greater  effort  on  village  and  hamlet 
security  and  on  development  of  reliable 
conununlcatlons. 

2.  Work  in  coordinated  programs  with  AID, 
State,  and  other  agencies  In  areas  where  R&D 
can  play  a  role  such  as  Identification,  intel- 
ligence, interrogation,  and  the  application  of 
defense  technology  to  the  natlon-bulldlng 
process. 


Qnetdonnaire 

HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

or  pbnnstlvaMia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  11,  1968 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  several  weeks 
ago  I  mailed  a  questionnaire  to  every 
home  in  my  congressional  district.  The 
purpose  of  my  sending  it  was  to  better 
understand  how  my  people  feel  about 
some  of  the  many  issues,  facing  our  Na- 
tion. 

Over  120,000  questionnaires  were  sent 
out.  and  more  than  20,000  returned.  Be- 
cause so  many  were  returned.  It  has  taken 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

all  this  time  to  compute  the  results.  I 
am  however,  gratified  that  so  many  good 
citizens  saw  fit  to  make  their  views 
known.  In  addition,  I  have  received  hun- 
dreds of  letters  and  notes  expanding  on 
the  answers  given. 

The  tabulation  of  results  follows;  I  find 
it  both  interesting  and  enlightening: 
lNT»iHATioNAL  Issues 

What  policy  do  you  favor  for  the  United 
States  In  Vietnam? 

(a)  Expand  the  war  with  additional  troops 
and  bombings  of  North  Vietnam  in  an  ef- 
fort to  go  all  out  to  win.  49.a'lr. 

(b)  ConUnue  Administration  poUcy  of 
supporting  South  Vietnam,  with  limited 
bombings  of  the  North  as  a  way  of  achieving 
a  settlement,  10 ''o . 

(c)  Restrict  our  efforts  to  South  Vietnam 
and  attempt  to  negoUate  a  settlement.  6.5%. 

(d)  Withdraw  our   forces  from  Vietnam, 

a  A  I-* 

(e)  Submit  the  Vietnam  situation  to  the 
United  Nations  for  a  settlement.  24%. 

(f)  No  opinion.  1.3%. 

What  poUcy  do  you  favor  concerning  the 
Middle  East  situation? 

(a)  United    States    poUtlcal    support    of 

Israel.  12%.  ^       ...^  ,„ 

(b)  United  States  political  ond  mUltory 
support  of  Israel,  11  J%. 

(C)  United  States  poUtlcal  support  of  the 
Arab  States,  0.5%. 

(d)  United  States  poUUcal  and  mlUUry 
support  of  the  Arab  States.  0.7%. 

(e)  Settlement  handled  by  the  United  Na- 
tions, with  the  United  SUtes  remaining 
neutral.  74%. 

(f)  No  opinion.  1.6%. 

What  policy  do  you  favor  regarding  the 
Panama  Canal?  ^    , 

(a)  ContlnuaUon  of  United  SUtes  control 
over  the  Canal.  47.3%. 

(b)  Granting  the  Republic  of  Panama  com- 
plete control  over  the  Canal.  2  % . 

(c)  Joint  operation  of  the  Canal  by  the 
U.S.  and  Panama.  46.7%. 

(d)  No  opinion,  5%. 

CONarrrXJTlONAI.     AMtWOMKNT 

Would  you  favor  establishing  a  voting  age 
Of  18  for  all  national  elections? 

(a)  Yes,  39.2%. 

(b)  No.  57%. 

(c)  No  opinion.  3.8%. 

NATIONAL  ISSUES 

What  policy  do  you  favor  concerning  the 
War  on  Poverty? 

(a)  Expand  programs  and  appropriate  ad- 
ditional funds.  23.4% . 

(b)  Continue  programs  as  they  presently 
exist.  24.2-^; .  ^  ,      ^ 

(c)  Reduce  existing  programs  and  funds 
allotted  for  them.  21.2% . 

(d)  Eliminate  the  War  on  Poverty,  23.8%. 

( e )  No  opinion,  7.4% . 

What  Is  your  view  on  the  selective  service 
system  (draft)? 

(a)  Retain     the     present     draft     system, 

33  9*0. 

(b)  Use  the  lottery  system,  with  all  young 
men  between  the  ages  of  19  and  26  considered 
equally  eligible,  34.1  % . 

(ct  Use  the  lottery  system,  pooling  aU 
eUglble  men.  but  starting  with  26  year-olds. 

8.5% . 

(d)  Use  the  lottery  system,  pooUng  aU 
eligible  men.  but  starting  with  19  year-olds, 
n.6'-r.  ^  .  __. 

(e)  Using  the  lottery  system,  but  deferring 
college  students.  9.4%. 

(f)  No  opinion.  3.5%. 

Which  of  the  following  most  cloeely  re- 
flects your  feelings  on  federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion? 

(a)  Federal  aid  for  school  construction 
and  supplies,  only,  34.0%. 

(b)  Federal  aid  for  teachers*  salaries,  only. 
9.6%. 

(c)  Federal  grants  to  the  states  to  be 
used  as  they  see  fit.  35.4%. 
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(d)  No  federal  aid  to  education  In  any 
form.  18.9';  . 

le)    No  opinion.  2  2<r. 

Do  you  feel  that  Congress  should  help 
settle  labor  disputes? 

(a)  Yes.  41.9%. 

(b)  No.  51.4%. 

(c)  No  opinion.  6.7%. 

Do  you  favor  federal  financing  of  Presi- 
dential campaigns? 

(a)  Yes,  12.4%. 

(b)  No.  84.5%. 

(C)  No  opinion,  3.1%. 

Do  you  agree  with  President  Johnson's  pro- 
posal that  a  10';  surtax  be  placed  on  in- 
comes? 

(a)  Yes.  20.8%. 

(b)  No.  71.4%. 

(c)  No  opinion,  7.8%. 

Due  to  the  Increasing  cost  of  a  college 
education,  do  you  feel  that  parenu  should  be 
allowed  an  Income  tax  deduction  for  their 
children's  college  expenses  (tuition,  room, 
board,  fees,  books,  etc.)  ? 

(a)  Yes.  77.7%. 

(b)  No.  19'^. 

(c)  No  opinion.  3.3<^o. 

Although  It  will  mean  an  Increase  In  so- 
cial security  taxes,  do  you  support  the  12'2% 
increase  in  social  security  benefits  recently 
passed  by  the  House? 

(a)  Yes.  61.5%. 

(b)  No,  34%. 

(c)  No  opinion.  4.6%. 

Do  you  favor  celebrating  Washington's 
birthday.  Memorial  Day,  Independence  Day 
and  Veterans'  Day  on  Mondays  to  allow  for 
three-clav  weekends? 

(a)  Yes.  58%. 

(b)  No,  37.3%. 

(c)  No  opinion.  4.7%. 

Concerning  the  cost  of  living  and  main- 
taining a  home  over  the  past  few  years,  have 
you  found: 

(a)  That  the  cost  of  living  has  increased 
In  relation  to  family  Income?  82.9%. 

(b)  That  the  cost  of  living  has  remained 
about  the  same  in  relation  to  family  Income? 

12  3% . 

(c)  That  the  cost  of  living  has  decreased  In 
relation  to  family  Income?  2.6%. 

(d)  No  opinion  2.2%. 

Automobile  manufacturers  have  stated  that 
the  federal  safety  regtUatlons  recently  Im- 
posed have  caused  the  price  of  new  automo- 
biles to  Increase.  In  view  of  this  statement, 
do  you  favor :  ^     j  » 

(a)  Maintaining  present  safety  standards? 

32  5%. 

(b)  Establishment    of    additional    safety 

standards?  57.5%. 

(c)  Eliminating  safety  requirements  in 
order  to  reduce  the  coet  of  new  cars?  5.6%. 

(d)  No  opinion.  4.6%. 

One  controversial  Issue  facing  the  Congress 
la  that  of  meat  Inspection.  As  a  purchaser  of 
meat,  do  you  find  that  the  quaUty  of  meat 
sold  meets  with  your  approval? 

(a)  Yea.  44%. 
•     (b)  No.  49.4% 

(c)  No  opinion.  6.6%. 

In  general,  do  you  approve  of  the  way 
President  Johnson  is  doing  his  Job? 

(a)  Yes.  51%. 

(b)  No.  40.3%. 

(c)  No  opinion.  8.7%. 

Mr.  Speaker,  several  points  come  out 
clearly  on  these  returns.  For  example, 
there  is  very  strong  sentiment  for  doing 
more  to  wind  up  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
Nearly  60  percent  of  those  responding  to 
the  question  favor  at  least  a  continuation 
of  the  administration  poUcy  in  Vietnam, 
with  10  percent  for  the  continuation  of 
that  policy  and  49.6  percent  for  expand- 
ing the  war  and  going  all  out  to  win.  On 
the  other  hand,  only  8.6  percent  prefer 
our  withdrawal  from  Vietnam.  Surpris- 
ingly, 24  percent  would  like  to  have  the 
United  Nations  negotiate  a  settlement.  In 


any  event,  this  is  the  one  issue  in  which 
most  of  my  constituents  have  an  opinion. 
Fewer  responded  with  a  "no  opinion"  an- 
swer to  this  question  than  to  any  of  the 
others. 

A  really  big  score  for  the  U.N.  came  on 
the  Middle  East  question.  Some  74  per- 
cent favor  U.S.  neutrality  in  the  dispute 
between  Israel  and  the  Arab  States,  with 
the  U.N.  settling  the  problem.  Of  those 
picking  sides,  Israel  overwhelmingly  re- 
ceived   more    support    than    the    Arab 

The  Panama  Canal  question  drew  al- 
most equal  responses  from  those  for  a 
continuation  of  U.S.  control  and  those 
favoring  a  joint  operation  of  the  canal  by 
the  United  States  and  Panama.  Very  few 
would  like  the  Republic  of  Panama  to 
have  complete  control  over  the  canal. 

The  establishment  of  a  voting  age  of 
18  for  all  national  elections  is  still  an 
unpopular  proposal  to  the  majority  of 
my  constituents.  Some  57  percent  were 
against  it,  with  nearly  40  percent  in  favor 

of  it. 

The  responses  to  the  war  on  poverty 
question  could  hai-dly  have  been  more 
equally  distributed  among  four  choices. 
Some  23.4  percent  of  those  responding 
would  like  to  expand  the  poverty  pro- 
grams, whUe  slightly  more  would  like  to 
eliminate  them.  Also,  24.2  percent  favor 
continuing  the  programs  as  they  present- 
ly exist,  and  21.2  percent  would  like  to 
see  them  reduced.  It  could  be  said,  how- 
ever, that  almost  one-half  of  those  re- 
sponding favor  at  least  a  continuation 
along  the  present  lines. 

As  far  as  our  Selective  Service  System 
is  concerned,  the  majority  of  my  constit- 
uents are  for  the  lottery  system.  Al- 
though nearly  33  percent  are  satisfied 
with  the  present  system  of  drafting  meii 
into  the  military  service,  well  over  half 
favor  some  version  of  the  lottery  system. 
Federal  aid  to  education  hsis  become 
widely  accepted,  and  now  the  only  ques- 
tions seem  to  be  how  and  for  what  the 
money  will  be  distributed. 

A  majority  are  against  the  Congress 
helping  to  settle  labor  disputes,  and  a 
great  majority  are  opposed  to  Federal 
systems  of  financing  Presidential  cam- 
paigns. ^.     ,    , 

A  tax  increase  is  never  a  particularly 
popular  proposal,  and  the  President's  10- 
percent  surtax  is  no  exception.  Over  71 
percent  are  against  the  surtax,  with  a 
surprising  20.8  percent  in  favor. 

Tax  deductions  for  college  expenses 
and  the  recent  social  security  increases 
were  both  accorded  overwhelming  en- 
dorsements by  those  responding,  while 
the  celebrated  3 -day  holiday  weekend 
proposal  was  acceptable,  though  to  a 
lesser  extent. 

Nearly  83  percent  said  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing has  increased  in  relation  to  family 
income,  while  only  12.3  percent  felt  it 
has  decreased. 

A  significant  majority  favor  establish- 
ing additional  automobile  safety  stand- 
ards even  though  it  could  mean  an  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  cars.  Over  32  percent 
want  to  at  least  maintain  present  safety 
standards,  while  only  5.5  percent  are  for 
eliminating  safety  requirements  in  order 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  new  cars. 

More  people  are  dissatisfied  with  the 
quality  of  meat  sold  in  their  markets 
than  are  satisfiei  One  particularly  frus- 


trated individual  replied  that  he  was  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  the  quality  of  meat, 
but  not  especially  happy  with  the  way 
his  mother-in-law  cooked  it. 

The  last  question  concerned  the  way 
President  Johnson  is  doing  his  job,  and 
51  percent  approve,  while  40.3  percent 
disapprove.  The  remainder  did  not  ex- 
press an  opinion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  made  it  a  policy 
to  send  out  questionnaires  each  year, 
since  I  find  the  results  of  great  assistance 
to  me.  Normally,  I  mail  one  to  each  home 
in  my  district.  This  year,  however,  I  de- 
cided to  also  send  one  to  each  high  school 
senior  in  my  district,  as  they  will  be  the 
voters  of  tomorrow.  The  results  of  nearly 
3,000  responses  by  those  seniors  to  the 
same  questions  their  parents  were  asked 
follow: 

INTERNATIONAL    ISSUES 

What  policy  do  you  favor  for  the  United 
States  In  Vietnam? 

(a)  Expand  the  war  with  additional  troops 
and  bombings  of  North  Vietnam  In  an  effort 
to  go  all  out  to  win,  47.3%. 

(b)  Continue  Administration  policy  of 
supporting  South  Vietnam,  with  limited 
bombings  of  the  North  as  a  way  of  achieving 
a  settlement,  14.8'^  . 

(c)  Restrict  our  efforts  to  South  Vietnam 
and  attempt  to  negotiate  a  settlement,  10%. 

(d)  Withdraw  our  forces  from  Vietnam, 

8  9 '  ( 

(e)  Submit  the  Vietnam  situation  to  the 
United  Nations  for  a  settlement,  17%. 

(f )  No  opinion,  2%. 
What  policy  do  you  favor  concerning  the 

Middle  East  situation? 

(a)  United  States  political  support  of 
Israel,  8.4'; 

(b)  United  States  political  and  military 
support  of  Israel.  8.3 T' . 

(c)  United  States  poUtlcal  support  of  the 
Arab  States,  1.4'^^, . 

(d)  United  States  pollUcal  and  military 
support  of  the  Arab  States,  1.2%. 

(e)  Settlement  handled  by  the  United 
Nations,  with  the  United  States  remaining 
neutral,  78.8^;  . 

(f)  No  opinion,  1.9%. 
What  policy   do   you   favor  regarding  the 

Panama  Canal? 

(a)  Continuation  of  United  States  control 
over  the  Canal.  35.8% . 

(b)  Granting  the  Republic  of  Panama 
complete  control  over  the  Canal,  2.3%. 

(c)  Joint  operation  of  the  Canal  by  the 
U.S.  and  Panama,  44% , 

(d)  No  opinion,  17.9%. 

CONSTTrtrrlONAL    AMENDMENT 

Would  you  favor  establishing  a  voting  age 
Of  18  for  all  national  elections? 

(a)  Yes,  63.1%. 

(b)  No,  32.4%. 

(c)  No  opinion,  4.5%. 

NATIONAL    ISST7ES 

What  policy  do  you  favor  concerning  the 
War  on  Poverty? 

(a)  Expand  programs  and  appropriate  ad- 
ditional funds,  50.0%. 

(b)  Continue  programs  as  they  presently 
exist  28.1  ^  . 

(c)  Reduce  existing  programs  and  funds 
allotted  for  them,  8.2%. 

(d)  Eliminate  the  War  on  Poverty,  6.7%. 

(e)  No  opinion,  7.0%. 
Wbat  Is  your  view  on  the  selective  service 

system   <draft)? 

(a)  Retain  the  present  draft  system. 
43.5%. 

(b)  Use  the  lottery  system,  with  all  young 
men  between  the  ages  of  19  and  26  con- 
sidered equally  eligible,  16.7%. 

(c)  Use  the  lottery  system,  pooling  aU 
eligible  men,  but  storting  with  26  year-olds, 
10.0%. 

(d)  Use   the   lottery   system,    pooling   all 
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eligible  men,  but  starting  with  19  year-olds. 

'  (eV  Using  the  lottery  system,  but  deferring 
college  students,  20.9%. 
(f)   No  opinion,  2.4%. 
Which  of  the  following  most  closely  re- 
flects your  feelings  on  federal  aid  to  educa- 

(a)  Federal    aid    for   school    construction 
and  supplies,  only,  41.9%. 

(b)  Federal  aid  for  teachers'  salaries,  only, 

(c)  Federal  grants  to  the  states  to  be  used 
as  they  see  fit,  46.9%. 

(d)  No  federal   aid  to  education  m  any 
form,  3.4%. 

(e)  No  opinion,  2.1%. 
Do  you  feel  that  Congress  should  help  set- 
tle labor  disputes? 

(a)  Yes.  52.7%. 

(b)  No,  31.9%. 

( c )  No  opinion,  1 5 .4  % . 

Do  you  favor  federal  financing  of  Presi- 
dential campaigns? 

(a)  Yes,  11.7';.. 

(b)  No,  79.5';. 

(c)  No  opinion,  8.8%. 
Do    you    agree    with    President   Johnsons 

proposal  that  a  10%  surtax  be  placed  on  in- 
comes? 

(a)  Yes,  9.6';;. 

(b)  No.  73%. 

(c)  No  opinion,  17.4%. 

Due  to  the  Increasing  cost  of  a  college  ed- 
ucation, do  you  feel  that  parents  should 
be  allowed  an  Income  tax  deduction  for  their 
children's  coUege  expenses  (tuition,  room, 
board,  fees,  books,  etc.)? 

(a)  Yes,  90%. 

(b)  No,  6.4%. 

(c)  No  opinion,  3.6%. 
Although  It  win  mean  an  Increase  In  so- 

claksecurlty  taxes,  do  you  support  the  121/2  % 
increase  In  social  security  benefits  recently 
passed  by  the  House? 

(a)  Yes,  50.3%. 

(b)  No,  29.3%. 

(c)  Nooplnlon.  20.4%  . 
Do    you    favor    celebrating    Washington  s 

birthday.  Memorial  Day.  Independence  Day 
and  Veterans'  Day  on  Mondays  to  allow  for 
three-day  weekends? 

(a)  Yes.  62.5'l. 

(b)  No,22.1''  . 

(c)  Nooplnlon.  15.4%. 

Concerning  the  cost  of  living  and  main- 
taining a  home  over  the  past  few  years, 
have  you  found: 

(a)  That  the  cost  of  living  has  increased 
in  relation  to  family  Income?  80.4%. 

(b)  That  the  cost  of  living  has  renuitnea. 
about  the  same  In  relation  to  family  Income? 

12  3% 

(c)  That  the  cost  of  living  has  decreased 
in  relation  to  family  income?  1.5%. 

(d)  Nooplnlon,  5.8%. 
Automobile    manufacturers     have     stated 

that  the  federal  safety  regulations  recently 
imposed  have  caused  the  price  of  new  au- 
tomobiles to  increase.  In  view  of  this  stete- 
ment,  do  you  favor:  ^     j     ^  « 

(a)  Maintaining  present  safety  standards? 

Of*  rt  c' 

(b)  Establishment  of  additional  safety 
standards?  51.8';. 

(c)  Eaimlnatlng  safety  requirements  in 
order  to  reduce  the  cost  of  new  cars?  3.7%. 

(d)  Nooplnlon,  8.5%. 

One  controversial  Issue  facing  the  Con- 
gress is  that  of  meat  inspection.  As  a  pur- 
chaser of  meat,  do  you  find  that  the  quality 
of  meat  sold  meets  with  your  approval? 

(a)  Yes,  53.0%. 

(b)  No,  28.9%. 

(c)  Nooplnlon,  18.1%. 
In   general,   do  you   approve  of   the  way 

President  Johnson  Is  doing  his  Job? 

(a)  Yes,  44.3%. 

(b)  No,  37.7%. 

( c )  No  opinion,  20.0  % . 

With  relatively  few  exceptions,  the 
seniors  feel  very  much  like  their  elders 
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on  the  Issues  facing  the  United  SUtes. 
Their  responses  on  Vietnam  and  the 
Middle  East  are  very  similar,  but  they 
do  differ  on  the  Panama  Canal  question. 
The  seniors  generally  favor  a  joint  op- 
eration of  the  canal  by  the  United  SUtes 
and  Panama,  while  most  of  their  elders 
are  for  a  continuation  of  U.S.  control. 

On  the  voting  age  question,  the  stu- 
dents had  an  overwhelmingly  afDrmatlve 
reply  of  63.1  percent.  Only  32.4  percent 
felt  a  national  voting  age  of  18  should  not 
be  established. 

The  war  on  poverty  also  elicited  a 
greater  favorable  response  from  the  sen- 
iors, with  50  percent  favoring  an  expan- 
sion of  poverty  programs  and  only  6.7 
percent  for  an  elimination  of  the  war  on 
poverty.  The  percentages  of  their  elders 
are  23  4  percent  and  23  8  percent,  re- 
spectively. 

The  seniors  also  seem  to  prefer  the 
present  draft  system  to  a  greater  extent, 
and  support  deferments  for  college  stu- 
dents. More  of  them,  however,  favor  some 
form  of  the  lottery  system,  as  do  their 
elders. 

WhUe  a  majority  of  my  constituents  do 
not  feel  th«  <:ongress  should  help  settle 
labor  disputes,  a  majority  of  the  seniors 
feel  Congress  should.  They  are  Just  as 
opposed  to  Federal  financing  of  presiden- 
tial campaigns  and  the  President's  surtax 
proposal,  but  a  greater  percentage  favor 
tax  deductions  for  college  expenses  than 
do  their  elders. 

The  adults  responded  more  favorably 
to  the  social  security  increase  than  the 
students,  while  the  latter  expressed 
greater  support  for  the  3-day  holiday 
weekend  proposal. 

Student  views  on  the  cost  of  living  and 
automobile  safety  standards  closely  re- 
semble those  of  their  elders,  but  they 
strongly  disagree  when  It  comes  to  the 
quality  of  meat  sold.  The  seniors  seem 
perfectly  satisfied  with  that  quality, 
while  a  majority  of  their  elders  are  not. 
Regarding  President  Johnsons  per- 
formance, a  majority  of  the  seniors  ap- 
prove of  the  way  he  is  doing  his  job. 
This  question,  however,  seemed  to  pro- 
voke the  most  varied  responses  among 
seniors  from  the  different  schools  In  our 
area  For  example,  the  seniors  at  Mones- 
sen  High  School  voiced  approval  of  the 
way  President  Johnson  Is  doing  his  job 
by  53.6  percent  to  29.0  percent,  whUe 
those  at  Hempfield  disapproved  57  per- 
cent to  25.7  percent. 

Mr  Speaker,  you  can  imagine  the  tre- 
mendous workload  associated  with  send- 
ing out  and  tabulating  so  many  ques- 
tionnaires. But  I  win  say  again,  that  It  is 
well  worth  the  effort.  A  Member  of  Con- 
gress can  only  believe  he  knows  how  his 
(>eople  feel  on  certain  Issues,  but  when  he 
knows  how  they  feel,  it  enables  him  to  be 
a  better  representative:  and  I  always 
want  to  be  the  best  possible  Representa- 
tive I  can  be. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ORD,  I  would  like  to  Include  the  following 
article  from  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
of  March  9.  1968.  entitled.  'Nasser's 
Half-Hearted  Retraction": 

Nabsks's  Half-Heabtsd  Rxtkaction 

One  of  the  Big  Ues  of  the  six-day  Israeli- 
Arab  war  laat  June  wa«  the  charge  spread 
by  Nasser  and  others  that  American  planes 
were  used  to  help  Israel.  It  was  a  lie;  Nasser, 
Hussein  and  all  the  other  Arab  leaders  knew 
It  was  a  lie.  The  Israeli  Air  Force  didn't  re- 
quire any  help  from  any  quarter  In  Its  devas- 
tating strikes. 

There  are  multitudes  of  Arab  people,  how- 
ever, who  presumably  sUll  believe  that  the 
US.  intervened  on  the  Israeli  side.  Nasser 
did  not  want  the  Egyptians  to  know  that  the 
Israelis  were  able  singlehandedly  to  defeat 
the  combined  Arab  forces  In  less  than  a  week; 
thus  the  handy  fabrication  about  massive 
American  air  support. 

The  Indirect  sort  of  retraction  now  fur- 
nished by  Nasser  In  the  course  of  an  Inter- 
view with  a  Look  magazine  editor  Is  a  great 
deal  less  than  the  enormity  of  the  original 
Big  Ue  demands  Nasser  Is  not  apologizing 
for  his  false  charge:  he  Is  not  telling  his  peo- 
ple that  he  lied  to  them.  He  U,  as  usual, 
trying  to  have  It  both  ways;  placate  the  US. 
and  thus  have  diplomatic  relations,  and  aid. 
restored,  while  at  the  same  time  conUnulng 
to  give  the  public  impression  at  home  that 
we  are  the  enemy.  It  is  about  time  that  our 
State  Department  and  our  ald-glvers  make  up 
their  minds  not  to  reward  Nasser  duplicity. 
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United  SUtes.  These  people  are  told  that 
the  rest  of  the  nation  will  provide  for  them; 
that  they  will  be  provided  with  welfare 
geared  to  Inflationary  times;  that  the  re- 
strictions on  Increasing  welfare  paymenu 
for  Illegitimate  births  will  be  waived;  that 
their  government  will  build  six  million 
bouses  for  them;  that  the  pot  at  the  end  of 
the  rainbow  Is  In  Washington. 

The  report  encourages  further  riots  be- 
cause those  who  stirred  up  trouble  last  year 
can  point  to  their  accomplishments  In  shak- 
ing the  dollar  tree. 

ThU  U  akin  to  demands  by  foreign  coun- 
tries for  more  American  aid  or  else  they  will 
woo  the  Kremlin. 

Meanwhile,  the  texpayers  who  must  work 
hard  to  pay  for  Uncle  Sam's  giveaways  will 
cringe  at  the  prospect  of  a  national  program 
to  destroy  Incentives  and  to  invite  social- 
ism and  the  welfare  state. 

Mayor  Henry  G.  Marsh,  of  Saginaw  made 
sense  when  he  said:  "We  need  money  but 
we  are  deluding  ourselves  If  we  think  money 
can  replace  personnel,  individual,  local  re- 
sponsibility " 

The  Saglnaws  and  the  Midlands  of  this 
nation  are  In  the  best  position  to  determine 
the  extent  of  local  problems  and  to  work 
toward  their  solution. 

And  much  of  the  Job  Is  In  keeping  peo- 
ple working.  The  private  enterprise  system 
has  provided  the  most  and  best-paying  Jobs 
In  the  world.  Labor  shortages  exUt  through- 
out the  land.  There  U  opportunity  for  all. 

May  we  work  toward  making  sure  that 
opportunity  Is  shared  by  all  who  wlU  accept 
Its  responsibilities. 


Natioo  Cannot  Boy  Domestic  Tranquility 


Nasser's  Half-Hearted  Retraction 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  BARRETT 

or    PENNSTLVAltIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  11.  1968 

Mr.   BARRETT.   Mr.   Speaker,   under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  REC- 


KON. ELFORD  A.  CEDERBERG 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  11.  1968 
Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recently  released  report  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Civil  Disorders  Is 
yet  another  Indication  that  this  admin- 
istration has  only  one  solution  for  a 
problem — more  governmental  spending. 
This  approach  has  been  singularly  In- 
effective In  our  foreign  policy  and  there 
Is  little  reason  to  believe  that  further 
extension  of  the  welfare  state  concept 
will  work  at  home.  A  recent  editorial  in 
the  Midland  Daily  News,  published  In 
my  district,  is  particularly  pertinent  to 
this  point.  I  take  great  pleasure  in  pre- 
senting it  for  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Nation  Cannot  But  Domestic  Tranquiutt 
An  initial  reading  of  the  summary  of  the 
report  of  the  President's  Commlsalon  on  Civil 
Disorders  stirs  resentment. 

The  commission  appears  to  believe  that 
money  and  the  welfare  state  will  solve  the 
country's   domestic    problems. 

Saying  the  price  Ug  may  exceed  that  of 
the  Vietnam  war.  the  commission  Infers  that 
•dollar  diplomacy"  concepU  are  being  ap- 
plied. 

The  United  States  has  not  been  able  to 
buy  Its  way  out  of  world  problems  and  there 
U  little  reason  to  suggest  that  this  approach 
at  home  will  do  much  more  than  compound 
the  problems  at  hand. 

There  are  dreamers  who  believe  that  the 
creation  of  thousands  of  new  Jobs  will  moti- 
vate the  unemployed  dropouts  from  schools 
or  work  assignments. 

But  the  tragic  fact  in  many  cases  and 
areas  Is  that  getting  the  Job  Is  not  so  Im- 
portant as  Is  getting  the  individual  to  work. 
And  this  applies  to  the  marginal  people  of 
all  races. 

Now  comes  a  much-publicized  report  from 
a  group  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 


Washington   Does   Not   Have   To   Force 
People  To  Retire  to  Wyoming 

HON.  WILUAM  HENRY  HARRISON 

OP   WTOMINO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Af onday.  March  11,  1968 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  no- 
ticed in  the  February  25  edition  of  the 
Washington  Sunday  Star,  a  distressing 
fact  in  Joseph  Young's  excellent  'Fed- 
eral Spotlight"  column,  that  at  least  one 
employee  of  a  Federal  agency  faces  re- 
location to  Wyoming,  apparenUy  as  a 
punishment  for  not  retiring  at  the  age 
of  55. 

Apparently,  according  to  Mr.  Young's 
column,  the  employee  in  question  refused 
to  retire,  ignored  pressures  to  that  end 
and,  the  agency  threatened  to  relocate 
him  in  a  remote  post  in  Wyoming.  The 
employee  has  nothing  against  Wyoming 
except  that  all  his  friends  and  relatives 
live  here  and  he  knows  no  one  in  Wyo- 
ming. 

Mr.  Speaker,  aside  from  the  strong 
feeling  that  a  person's  usefulness  does 
not  cease  at  an  arbitrary  age  like  55, 
I  consider  it  reprehensible  that  any  such 
pressures  should  be  put  on  a  Federal  em- 
ployee, or  any  employee,  for  that  mat- 
ter. 

However,  if  official  Washington  is  in- 
clined to  regard  life  in  wonderful  Wyo- 
ming as  a  form  of  eartht>ound  limbo,  let 
me  dispel  that  illusion  because  it  is  sel- 
dom that  a  person  with  the  means  to 
retire  there  needs  any  additional  in- 
ducement. 

If  the  unnamed  bureaucrat  in  question 
is  indeed  transferred  to  Wyoming  against 
his  will,  may  I  wish  him  well  and  assure 
him  that  he  will  soon  have  many  good 


neighbors  in  a  State  where  friendships 
come  easy  and  stay  long. 

This  incident,  in  my  mind,  points  up 
the  need  on  one  hand  for  the  quick  pas- 
sage of  the  Ervin  "bUl  of  rights"  for  Fed- 
eral employees,  and  on  the  other,  need 
for    a    bureaucrat's    refresher    course 
on  the  advanUges  of  life  in  the  big  sky 
country  of  wonderful  Wyoming,  where 
you  can  see  the  sun.  feel  the  grass,  drink 
the  water,  and  smell  the  clean  air  with- 
out battling  smog,  fog,  corruption,  crime, 
or  pollution. 
If  that  is  exile,  then  so  be  it. 
I  include  the  article  to  which  I  have 
referred  in  the  Record: 
New  Types  of  PKESstjRE  To  Force  Employees 
To  Retire  Ark  Charged 
(By  Joseph  Young) 
Charges  of  new  types  of  government  agen- 
cies' pressure  tactics  to  force  employes  to 
retire  are  being  heard  by  congressional  com- 
mittees. 

Such  charges  previously  had  come  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  ConstltuOonal 
Rights  subcommittee  headed  by  Sen.  Sam 
Ervln.  D-N.C.  and  the  House  Civil  Service 
Manpower  subcommittee  headed  by  Rep. 
David  Henderson.  D-N.C.  The  charges  in- 
volved employes  being  forced  to  retire  on 
threats  that  they  would  otherwise  be  re- 
moved on  charges  of  mental  disability. 

Now  there  are  charges  that  employes  are 
being  pressured  to  retire  by  threats  of  re- 
asslgnments  to  unwanted  Jobs,  greatly  in- 
creased workloads,  transfers  to  Jobs  In  remote 
and  unacceptable  locations,  withdrawal  of 
all  work  assignments  so  that  employes  have 
nothing  to  do.  and  other  similar  tactics. 

In  some  agencies,  as  soon  as  employes 
reach  the  mlrUmum  retirement  age.  they 
begin  to  feel  the  pressure  to  reUre. 

One  case,  according  to  the  charges,  in- 
volved an  employe  who  had  spent  his  en- 
tire government  career  In  Washington.  On 
reaching  age  55,  with  30  years'  service,  his 
agency  started  pressuring  him  to  retire. 
When  refused,  the  agency  threatened 
to  relocate  him  to  a  remote  post  In  Wyo- 
ming. The  employe  has  nothing  against 
Wyoming,  except  that  all  his  friends  and 
relatives  live  here,  he  knows  no  one  In  Wyo- 
ming, and  at  this  time  of  his  career  and 
life  he  and  his  wife  want  to  remain  In 
Washington. 

Other  cases.  It  Is  charged.  Involve  employes 
being  given  menial  tasks  after  years  of  re- 
;,ponslble  assignments;  heavy  workloads  all 
out  of  proportion  to  what  an  employe  can 
reasonably  handle;  the  "silent,  ignored  treat- 
ment." where  an  employe  has  nothing  to 
do  and  his  self-respect  suffers  accordingly. 
All  of  this  lends  emphasis  to  the  need  for 
enactment  of  the  Ervln  "bill  of  rights"  for 
federal  employes,  already  approved  by  the 
Senate,  but  which  thus  far  Is  languishing 
in  the  House  Civil  Service  and  Manpower 
.subcommittee. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

tinguished  himself  as  a  member  of  the 
fourth  estate. 
The  article  referred  to  follows: 


After  56  Years,   Newspaper  Work  Still 
Fascinating 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 


OF    IOWA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  11.  1968 
Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Sunday,  March  3,  edition  of  the  Cedar 
Rapids  Gazette  carried  a  feature  story 
on  one  of  the  First  District's  most  experi- 
onced  weekly  newspaper  editors,  Wiley 
Beveridge. 

Mr.  Beveridge  is  the  editor  of  the  Wil- 
liamsburg Journal-Tribune.  He  has  dis- 


WILLIAMSBURG  EDrTOR  WiLEY  BEVERIDGE:  AlTER 

56  Years,  Newspaper  Work  Still  Fascinating 
(By  Art  Hough) 
Williamsburg.— Wiley  Beveridge  had  been 
carrying  a  Saturday  Evening  Post  route  In 
Goldfleld.  Iowa,  for  two  years  when  a  scout 
for  the  local  weekly  newspaper  signed  him 
up  and  gave  him  his  start  In  the  printing 

Industry.  ^,.  ,_ 

Now.  56  years  later,  Beveridge  Is  publisher 

of  the  Williamsburg  Journal -Tribune.  He  Is 

a  relative  newcomer  to  Williamsburg,  since 

he  has  only  been  here  since  1957. 
Wiley  was  14  when  he  was  hired  by  the 

Goldfleld  newspaper.  He  Is  now  on  the  smU- 

mg  side  of  70. 

more  hours 

He  puts  In  more  hours  than  he  did  a  half 
century  ago.  but  he'll  admit  that  the  pay  Is 
better  now.  ^   ,       „. 

His  first  Job  was  at  $1  per  week  for  26 

hours.  . 

After  high  school  graduation  his  pay  and 
the  number  of  hours  was  raised.  He  got  $12. 
the  then  going  rate  for  printer's  devils  In 
those  parts.  .. 

Wiley  was  born  In  a  community  some  60 
miles  south  of  Chicago,  but  by  the  time  he 
was  m  third  grade  the  family  was  living 
m  Goldfleld.  in  Wright  county. 

"Goldfleld  was  about  750  then."  Beveridge 
recalls.   "It  has  shrunk  some   since." 

He  started  in  Oct.  1,  1911.  working  on  a 
four-page  newspaper. 

"It  was  all  handset,  every  letter  by  hand 
and  It  was  great  experience  for  a  boy  who 
already  had  the  desire  to  be  a  country  editor. 
Wiley  saved  his  money  and  by  the  fall  of 
1916  he  was  enrolled  In  Monmouth  college 
in  Illinois.  It  was  there  that  he  met  Miss 
Margaret  Gracey.  who  Uught  several  years  In 
the  Newton.  Iowa,  schools,  before  they  were 
married.  Mrs.  Beveridge  Is  her  husband's 
right  hand  man  In  the  front  office  of  the 
Journal-Tribune. 

to  navy 
Beveridge's  schooling  at  Monmouth  was 
interrupted  by  World  war  I.  War  was  de- 
clared in  April.  1917.  Wiley  stayed  on  through 
his  sophomore  year,  but  In  the  spring  of 
1918  he  was  excused  from  final  examina- 
tions so  that  he  could  enlist  In  the  navy. 

In  July,  1918,  he  was  assigned  to  the  Santa 
Oliva.  a  Grace  Line  ship  which  transported 
cargo  to  GUbraltar  and  Marseilles. 

"We  celebrated  Armistice  day.  Nov.  11, 
1918  coming  down  the  Spanish  coast  from 
Marseilles  to  Gibraltar.  We  docked  at  Hobo- 
ken  and  later  made  four  round  trips  trans- 
porting soldiers  home  from  Brest.  St.  Nazalre. 
and  Bordeaux." 

The  Santa  OUva  brought  back  2.000  soldiers 
on  each  trip. 

Because  he  could  punch  a  typewriter, 
Beveridge  eventually  was  drafted  as  a  navy 
yeoman  and  advanced  to  yeoman  2/c  before 
his  discharge  in  August.  1919. 

Fresh  out  of  the  navy.  Wiley  hurried  back 
to  Monmouth  and  was  graduated  in  1921. 

NEWSPAPERS 

He  then  spent  a  short  time  on  the  Aledo. 
111..  Times-Record,  a  16-page  county-seat 
weekly,  before  he  was  lured  back  to  Mon- 
mouth to  manage  a  print  shop. 

After  l'/2  years  at  Monmouth,  he  was  put 
in  touch  with  a  publisher  at  Wyoming,  111., 
who  elevated  him  to  resident  manager  of  the 
Princevllle.  111..  Telephone.  He  stayed  there 
three  years,  doing  all  of  the  writing,  setting 
type,  and  handling  advertising.  The  paper 
had  a  staff  of  three,  including  the  resident 
manager,  but  It  was  another  step  up  for 
Wiley. 

After  another  three  years.  Beveridge  lo- 
cated at  Lacon,  111.,  where  he  was  resident 
manager  for  seven  weeklies  located  in  Illinois 
and  Wisconsin  for  four  years. 
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After  their  marriage  In  1928,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Beveridge  began  to  think  about  a  newspaper 
they  could  call  their  own. 

That  same  year.  Charles  O'Neal  came  to 
work  lor  Beveridge.  O'Neal  also  had  his  aim 
set  on  owning  a  newspaper. 

■We  pooled  our  resources  and  located  at 
Sumner.  November,  1930.  in  equal  partner- 
ship." 

Beveridge  was  bv  now  a  co-publisher,  but 
It  wasn't  until  10  years  after  that  that  he 
took  over  as  sole  publisher  of  the  Sumner 
newspaper.  He  sold  out  in  1947  and  then,  as 
he  puts  it,  "floated"'  for  a  few  years. 

He  was  news  editor  of  the  Clarion  news- 
paper, worked  for  a  year  In  the  composing 
room  of  the  Press-Citizen  at  Iowa  City,  be- 
fore Paul  Lindemeyer,  then  a  publisher  at 
Strawberry  Point,  got  In  touch  with  him 
and    told    him    the    Clarion    paper    was    for 

Beveridge  and  Lindemeyer  bought  the 
Clarion  newspaper  In  the  fall  of  1950  and 
continued  as  partners  for  seven  years.  They 
sold  out.  Jan.   1,  1957. 

Five  months  later.  June  1.  1957.  Wiley 
became  publisher  of  the  Williamsburg  Jour- 
nal-Tribune. He  bought  the  paper  from 
W.  H.  Halbasch,  who  had  operated  the  news- 
paper for  20  years. 

The  Beverldges'  son.  Reld.  was  then  15. 
Reld  went  on  to  Monmouth,  took  his  mas- 
ter's m  Journalism  at  Columbia  university, 
and  went  Immediately  to  Houston.  Texas, 
where  he  is  now  an  editorial  writer  for 
the  Chronicle. 

WITH    IPA 

Like  all  good  newspapermen,  WUey"s  most 
appreciated  honors  have  come  from  fellow 
Journalists.  In  1959,  he  was  elected  to  Sigma 
Delta  Chi.  national  professional  Journalistic 
society,  and  in  1961  "to  my  great  surprise.' 
he  was  elected  to  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Iowa  Press  Assn.  He  is  now  recording 
secretary  of  IPA  and  is  slated  to  advance  to 
the  presidency  In  1970. 

Weekly  newspapers  greatly  outnumber  the 
"big  city  dallies"  In  Iowa.  At  last  count 
there  were  396  weeklies  in  this  state. 

Lack  of  linotype  operators  has  forced  many 
of  these  newspapers  into  offset  printing, 
Beveridge  agrees,  but  he  intends  to  stay 
with  the  conventional  letterpress  type  of 
printing. 

His  shop  is  well-equipped  and— at  least 
Just  as  important— he  has  a  good  linotype 
operator  he  hopes  will  work  for  him  for- 
ever She  18  Mrs.  Gerald  Carney,  who  was 
employed  by  the  Journal-Tribune  when 
Beveridge  came  here.  Her  husband  is  em- 
ployed by  a  Williamsburg  lumber  yard. 

"Offset  will  be  the  saving  grace  for  many 
small  weeklies."  says  Beveridge.  "if  they  can 
work  together  in  groups.  Some  papers  are 
going  to  teletypesettlng  used  In  conjunction 
with  their  letterpress  operation,  and  that's 
good,  too." 

FASCINATED 

After  56  years.  Wiley  Is  still  "tremendously 
fascinated  by  thU  thing." 

"Like  all  beginners.  I  had  printer's  Ink  In 
my  blood.  I  always  had  newspapers  as  my 
goal  We  were  In  debt  up  to  our  ears  at 
Sumner  during  the  depression,  but  we  made 

It"  ^     - 

The   "big  story"   In  Williamsburg  during 

Beveridge's   tenure,   might   surprise    a   more 

cynical  or  sophisticated  newspaper  man. 

"The  biggest  event  of  aU  time  here  was 
the  construction  of  lnterstate-80.  I  observed 
It  all  the  way.  personally  Interviewing  when 
paving  was  under  way. 

"Some  thought  1-60  would  be  detrlmenUl 
to  this  community,  but  It  Isn't.  Construction 
of  two  truck  stops,  restaurants,  and  motels 
at  the  interchange  has  helped  employment 
in  this  area. 

"People  who  are  camping  out  or  feeding 
themselves  come  off  the  interstate  and  visit 
Williamsburg.  There  frequently  are  picnics 
In  the  city  park.'- 
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When  Wiley  aeea  (trmnKers  In  town,  he 
always  makes  it  a  point  to  strike  up  conversa- 
Uon  with  them— If  possible— learning  where 
they  are  from,  why  they  are  here,  and  where 
they  are  going. 

"Business  men  benefit  directly  or 
Indlwctly." 

Williamsburg  also  beneflu  from  having 
Industry  within  commuting  distance. 

"About  75  people  from  here  are  employed 
In  Amana."  Beverldge  noted.  "Some  people 
come  here  to  live  because  they  can  commute 
to  their  Jobs  elsewhere." 

SBVENTT-TWO    TKASS 

According  to  the  1960  census.  WlUlamsburg 
ha«  a  populaUon  of  1.342  and  Beverldge  esti- 
mates the  population  of  the  Greater 
Williamsburg  area  to  be  1.703.  The  Journal- 
Tribune  covers  an  east-west  corridor  with  a 
clrctilaUon  of  1339.  It  Is  published  on 
Wednesday  with  a  Thursday  dateline  and  la 
distributed  by  mall  or  over  the  counter. 

The  newspaper  has  been  published  here 
for  73  years.  It  now  has  a  staff  of  eight,  plu* 
Publisher  Beverldge.  who  helpe  out  wherever 
he  is  needed,  often  malting  up  pages  in  the 
back  shop. 

The  paper  Is  dependent  on  both  advertising 
and  commercial  printing. 

Many  subscribers  who  know  the  paper  la 
printed  on  "Wednesday  come  to  the  newspaper 
offlce  to  get 'Oielr  edition. 

"It  Is  a  good  feeling."  says  WUey  Beverldge. 
"when  people  come  In  to  get  the  paper  off  the 
counter  Wednesday  afternoon,  rather  than 
wait  until  Thursday's  mall  brings  It  to  them." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

my  bill  will  provide  and  I  am  pleased  to 
have  the  support  of  the  administra- 
tion on  this  important  matter. 


March  11,  1968 


An  Eveniiig  With  Cordell  Hull's 
CoDfidential  Astiatant 


Hanger  ReserTe  BUI 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or    MINNXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  11.  1968 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Decem- 
ber 11.  I  introduced  a  bill  designed  to 
set  up  an  additional  reserve  for  wheat, 
feed  grains,  and  soybeans  so  that  there 
would  be  an  adequate  supply  of  such 
food  to  meet  the  needs  that  could  arise 
from  an  emer.:?ency. 

H.R.  14365 — which  I  have  called  the 
hunger  reserve  bill — adds  those  protec- 
tions which  were  sadly  lacking  in  the  bill 
that  had  been  voted  down  in  the  House 
Agriculture  Subcommittee. 

These  stocks  consisting  of  up  to  300 
million  bushels  of  wheat.  500  milUon 
bushels  of  com  or  Its  equivalent  in  oth- 
er feed  grains,  and  up  to  75  million  bush- 
els of  soybeans,  are  to  be  considered 
a  separate  reserve  as  distinguished  from 
those  Commodity  Credit  stocks  pur- 
chased as  a  regular  function  of  our  price 
support  program.  The  hunger  reserve  will 
be  stored  in  the  hands  of  the  farmer 
and  cannot  be  moved,  as  is  the  case 
with  CCC  stocks,  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  unless  there  is  an  emergency. 
Second,  such  stocks  can  be  moved  at 
not  less  than  100  percent  of  parity  price. 
In  the  Presidents  farm  message  of 
last  week,  I  was  very  pleased  to  see  that 
the  administration  has  relented  from 
their  previous  stand  and  now  added  some 
of  the  very  safeguards  that  we  attempted 
to  do  by  amendments  in  the  earlier  bill. 
The  President  urges  swift  passage  of 
such  a  hunger  reserve  to  be  owned  by 
the  farmers,  and  asked  that  such  reserve 
stocks  not  be  sold  at  less  than  parity. 
These  are  the  very  two  safeguards  that 


HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

or    TTttNZSSfX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  11,  196S 

Mr  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Honorable  Cordell  Hull,  Secretary  of 
State  and  my  predecessor  In  Congress 
from  the  Fourth  Congressional  District 
of  Tennessee,  certainly  was  one  of  the 
great  men  of  our  time — and  of  all  times. 

He  has  often  been  referred  to  as  the 
"father  of  the  United  Nations."  He 
fought  for  preparedness  prior  to  World 
War  n,  he  was  deeply  involved  In  the 
alliance  that  defeated  the  Axis  Powers, 
and  he  had  a  firm  belief  in  the  necessity 
of  a  world  organization  where  all  nations 
could  meet  in  a  public  forum  and  dis- 
cuss and  debate  their  problems  and  dif- 
ferences. 

In  this  connection.  I  recently  spent  an 
evening  with  the  late  Secretary  Hull's 
competent,  knowledgeable,  confidential 
assistant,  Mr.  Carlton  Savage,  of  Wash- 
ington, now  retired  from  the  Stete  De- 
partment. 

As  a  result  of  this  evening,  I  have  pub- 
lished in  my  newsletter.  Capitol  Com- 
ments, the  following: 


Ttrning   Back  thb   Packs  or  Histo«t:    An 

Evening  WrrH  Corbkll  Hulls  Contidkn- 

TiAL  Assistant 

Recently  I  had  the  rare  privilege  of  spend- 
ing an  evening  with  Mr.  Carlton  Savage, 
confidential  assistant,  adviser  and  close 
friend  of  the  late  Cordell  Hull  for  more  than 
a  score  of  years  Mr.  Savage,  who  has  retired 
from  service  with  the  State  Department  In 
Washington.  U  a  competent,  sincere  person 
who  enjoys  reliving  the  highlights  of  his  life 
and  close  association  with  Secretary  of  State 
Cordell  Hull,  my  distinguished  predecessor 
In  Congress  from  the  Fourth  Congressional 
District. 

Diu-lng  our  evening  together.  Mr.  Savage 
provided  additional  Insights  Into  the  life  of 
the  late  Secretary  Hull  who.  Mr.  Savage  said, 
considered  'courage,  character  and  fair- 
dealing"  as  the  major  attributes  men  should 
cultivate.  This  disclosure  was  especially  In- 
tereetlng  to  me  because  I  can  recall  some 
advice  that  the  elder  Hull  gave  me  In  my 
early  years  of  service  In  the  Congress.  In  that 
conversation.  Judge  Hull  advised  me  to  com- 
bine hard  work  with  patience  and  persever- 
ance for  success  in  the  Congress.  I  have  found 
that  advice  eminently  correct  for  service  to 
our  people.  District.  State  and  Nation. 

Mr.  Savage,  as  a  talented  writer,  assisted 
Secretary  Hull  In  preparing  his  lengthy 
memoirs.  He  has  a  rare  and  fascinating  treas- 
ure of  Hull  documents  and  memorabilia.  In- 
cluding a  number  of  unpublished  pictures. 
Mr.  Savage  accompanied  Mr.  Hull  on  all  of 
his  missions  and  took  notes  and  minutes  on 
all  actions  and  proceedings.  His  memoranda 
trace  the  development  and  caxrylng  out 
of  the  Hull  Good  Neighbor  Policy  and  his 
constant  fight  to  build  this  Nation's  strength 
as  the  war  clouds  gathered  prior  to  World 
War  II.  Secretary  Hull's  role  In  the  Roosevelt 
Administration  in  cementing  the  alliance 
that  defeated  the  enemy  and  his  leadership 
In  building  the  United  Nations  were  relived 
again  In  discussing  these  events  In  history. 


Secretary  Hull  was  recognized  and  gener- 
ally acclaimed  as  the  architect  and  "Father 
of  the  United  Nations."  He  participated  In 
the  planning  conferences  lor  the  world  orga- 
nization at  Dumbarton  Oaks  and  at  the  San 
Francisco  Conference  when  the  UN  was  es- 
tablished. 

Secretary  Hull  was  also  a  brilliant  political 
tactician  and  one  of  his  greatest  accomplish- 
ments in  this  regard  was  an  agreement  he 
exacted  from  Republican  Presidential  Candi- 
date Thomas  E.  Dewey  in  1044  for  a  biparti- 
san treatment  of  the  United  Nations  plan 
in  the  presidential  campaign.  The  pact  was 
called  the  'Hull-Dewey-Dulles  Agreement  of 
1944"  and  Is  considered  one  of  the  most  un- 
usual agreements  In  American  history. 

Standing  at  President  Roosevelt's  side  as 
the  war  began  and  as  the  first  Impact  of  the 
Japanese  aggression  shocked  the  Nation.  Sec- 
retary Hull  emphasized  the  importance  of 
strength  as  an  assurance  of  ultimate  peace. 
•Nation  after  nation,"  he  said  In  1943. 
"learned  too  late  that  safety  against  such 
attacks  lay  only  In  more  effective  force;  in 
superior  will;  In  concerned  action  of  all  free 
nations  directed  toward  resisting  and  de- 
feating the  common  enemies." 

Following  the  Moscow  Conference  attended 
by  the  United  States,  Russia.  Great  Britain 
and  China.  Secretary  Hull  In  a  memorable 
address  before  a  Joint  Meeting  of  Congress 
on  November  18.  1943— the  only  Secretary  of 
State  to  ever  address  such  a  Joint  Meeting- 
told  how  all  of  the  participating  nations 
agreed  to  support  the  concept  of  a  world 
organization.  He  outlined  the  purpose  of  the 
conference:  to  plan  for  cooperation  In  a 
peaceful  world  following  cessation  of  hostil- 
ities. 

He  was  optimistic  In  hoping  that  there 
would  no  longer  be  a  need  for  alliances, 
spheres  of  influence  and  balances  of  power. 
It  was  his  hope  that  the  UN  would  bridge 
the  differences  between  nations.  Although 
the  UN  has  not  fully  realized  these  goals,  as 
subsequent  events  show,  the  objectives  of 
the  UN  continue  to  be  desirable  and  worth- 
while— a  forum  for  discussions  and  soluUons 
of  the  problems  of  the  world  and  the  promo- 
tion of  peace. 

The  documents  which  Mr.  Savage  ex- 
hibited include  an  account  of  Secretary 
Hull's  appearance  before  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Newspaper  Editors  In  which  he  dU- 
cussed  the  problems  Involved  In  working 
with  the  Russians  against  the  common 
enemies. 

Patience  and  perseverance  was  counseled 
by  Secretary  Hull  as  he  praised  the  courage 
of  the  Russians  In  repelling  German  aggres- 
sion He  said  Stalin  had  treated  him  cour- 
teously was  well-informed,  had  a  facility  for 
pinpointing  basic  Issues  In  discussions,  and 
had  a  very  good  sense  of  humor.  As  the  two 
parted  foUowlng  the  Moscow  Conference. 
Stalin  thanked  him  profusely  for  his  par- 
ticipation In  the  conference,  turned  away, 
walked  a  few  steps  away,  returned  to  Sec- 
■  retary  Hull  and  again  shook  the  Secretary's 
hand  vigorously. 

Perhaps  the  most  eloquent  of  the  Hull 
speeches  was  an  Inspiring  address  entitled 
"The  Need  for  Spiritual  Rebirth,"  delivered 
March  23.  1941,  which  Included  this  state- 
ment ; 

"We  need  today  a  resurgence  of  spiritual 
purpose  and  moral  stamina.  We  must  re- 
dedlcate  ourselves  to  the  service,  the  defense 
and  the  nurturing  of  freedom  under  Justice 
and  law.  Our  homes,  our  schools.  o\i» 
churches,  ovir  leaders  In  every  walk  of  lift 
must  inculcate  this  faith  and  this  spirit." 

Certainly  these  eloquent  words  and  thU 
messafe-  are  as  vital  today  as  they  wer« 
when  this  great  statesman  and  Tennesseaa 
delivered  them  more  than  25  years  ago.  Moral 
stamina,  spiritual  purpose,  strength,  pa- 
tience and  perseverance  are  needed  today  as 
we  seek  to  solve  our  problems  at  home  and 
abroad. 


March  11,  1968 

The  Senator  Who  Is  "Mr.  Kansas" 

HON.  CHESTER  L.  MIZE 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  11,  1968 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has  been 
written  and  said  about  the  retirement  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Kansas,  the 
Honorable  Prank  Carlson,  at  the  end  of 
this  term.  No  other  Kansas  statesman,  in 
my  memory,  has  held  such  a  high  place 
in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  people  he 
serves,  or  has  been  so  highly  regarded 
by  his  colleagues  in  Government. 

An  article  in  the  March  5  edition  of 
the  Southwestern  Miller  chronicles  the 
highlights  of  his  distinguished  career  of 
public  service  spanning  a  third  of  a  cen- 
tury. This  article  also  gives  an  insight 
into  why  Senator  Carlson  deserves  the 
rich  accolades  which  are  being  accorded 
him.  Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  wish  to  bring  this  excellent  article  to 
the  attention  of  all  who  respect  and  ad- 
mire those  public  servants  who  measure 
up  to  the  highest  ideals  of  statesman- 
ship: 

The  Senator  Who  Ib  "Mr.  Kansas" 
Events  of  a  commonplace  nature  sometimes 
have  surprising  consequences.  For  Instance, 
there  was  a  midsummer  rainstorm  In  1932 
In  Cloud  county,  Kansas,  that  seemed  to  have 
no  importance  beyond  ending  a  dry  spell  and 
stopping  field  work  for  a  day  or  so.  yet  this 
small  incident  propelled  Prank  Carlson  Into 
a  distinguished  public  career  of  more  than 
a  third  of  a  century. 

Mr.  Carlson,  then  a  young  farmer  near  Con- 
cordia, had  an  evening  phone  call  from  Alfred 
M  Landon,  who  had  Just  been  nominated  for 
governor.  Said  the  candidate,  "Prank,  can 
you  meet  me  tomorrow  In  Topeka?  I  want 
you  to  take  the  state  chairmanship.  With  a 
man  in  the  petroleum  business  as  the  nomi- 
nee. It  Is  Imperative  to  have  a  farmer  in 
charge  of  the  campaign.  Others  will  raise  the 
money  and  do  most  of  the  work,  but  I  must 
have  you  at  the  head  of  things." 

The  man  on  the  farm  hesitated.  He  had 
Just  bowed  out  of  the  legislature  after  two 
terms  because  service  there  Interfered  with 
his  business,  and  his  campaign  experience 
was  limited  to  his  home  county.  Finally  he 
Yielded  In  part  to  his  friend's  entreaties,  say- 
ing, "Well.  AU,  If  It  rains  tonight  I'll  meet 
you.  but  If  tomorrow  U  dry  I  must  stay  home 
and  put  up  hay." 

Jupiter  Pluvlus  opened  up  the  spigot  in 
the  wee  small  hours.  Mr.  Carlson  drove  to 
the  capital  city  and  accepted  the  chairman- 
ship and  Mr.  Landon  was  elected — the  only 
Republican  In  the  nation  to  defeat  an  in- 
cumbent governor  that  year.  "It  was  a  tough 
battle."  Mr.  Carlson  recalled  recently.  "Times 
were  hard  In  1932  and  a  dollar  was  an  Im- 
portant amount  of  money.  Most  of  the  time 
we  had  hardly  enough  In  the  treasury  to  buy 
postage  stamps."  Just  before  election,  vast 
confusion  was  generated  by  a  huge  write-in 
campaign  for  a  bizarre  radio  doctor  who  was 
known  to  many  as  Goat-Gland  Brlnkley,  and 
he  polled  about  175.000  votes  and  nearly 
bowled  over  both  of  the  old  parties. 

FIRST  NAMED  TO  HOTJSK  IN  1934 

Declining  the  new  governor's  offer  of  any 
state  poet  he  might  desire.  Mr.  Carlson  re- 
turned to  his  farm  but  his  successful  man- 
agement of  the  1933  campaign  Impelled  his 
party's  local  leaders  to  slate  him  for  Congress 
two  years  later.  The  outlook  was  bleak,  for 
It  was  not  a  Republican  year  and  his  oppo- 
nent was  the  only  wonxan  ever  to  go  to  Con- 
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gress  from  Kansas.  There  was  another  hard 
campaign,  but  Prank  Carlson  won  by  about 
2,700  plurality.  He  doubled  that  In  1936  and 
in  four  subsequent  elections  he  Increased  his 
margin  of  victory  each  time, 

DEVELOPED  PAY-AS-YOU-GO  TAXES 

Congressman  Carlson  served  In  the  House 
13  years.  His  principal  committee  assign- 
ments were  to  ways  and  means  (taxation) 
and  postal  affairs,  but  he  was  also  a  leader 
In  formulating  the  soil  conservation  program. 
Perhaps  outstanding  was  his  sponsorship  of 
the  pay-as-you-go  plan  on  federal  Income 
taxes,  to  replace  the  old  system  of  paying 
this  year  on  last  year's  earnings,  the  result  of 
which  was  that  the  taxpayer  was  always  a 
year  behind  his  tax  liabilities.  Upon  the  first 
try,  his  bill  was  defeated  by  nine  votes, 
whereupon  Speaker  Sam  Rayburn  called  the 
Kansan  to  one  side  and  said.  "Prank,  your 
plan  Is  right  and  must  be  adopted,  but  we 
Democrats  can't  permit  a  Republican  to  have 
the  credit  for  this  Important  step.  Why  don't 
you  let  one  of  our  boys  co-spwnsor  the  bill?" 
Wise  to  the  fine  points  of  political  finesse, 
Mr.  Carlson  adopted  this  advice  and  the  bill 
soon  became  law. 


ELECTED  GOVERNOR  IN  1946 

Two  events  converged  during  his  sixth 
congressional  term  to  take  Mr.  Carlson  back 
to  Kansas.  The  first  was  his  daughter's  de- 
cision to  enroll  at  the  University  of  Kansas 
and  her  parents*  wish  to  live  as  near  as  pos- 
sible to  her.  The  other  was  the  opportunity 
to  become  governor  of  Kansas.  Both  came  to 
pass  In  1946. 

Governor  Carlson's  four  years  In  Topeka 
were  highlighted  by  a  vast  Improvement  In 
the  state's  mental  health  program,  provision 
for  the  first  time  for  state  aid  to  elementary 
schools,  addition  of  new  buildings  to  state 
colleges,  better  pay  for  teachers  and  a  com- 
prehensive highway  Improvement  plan.  Dur- 
ing his  administration,  he  was  chosen  as 
chairman  of  the  National  Governor's  Confer- 
ence In  1949  and  chairman  of  the  Council 
of  State  Governments  the  next  year. 

NOT  TO  RUN  AGAIN  AFTER  18  YZABS 

Just  before  the  end  of  his  gubernatorial 
career,  Mr.  Carlson  was  elected  to  fill  a 
vacancy  In  the  U.S.  Senate  and  to  the  suc- 
ceeding six-year  term.  He  was  re-elected  in 
1956  and  1962  and  thus  Is  now  In  his  eight- 
eenth year  In  that  great  body.  He  U  the  only 
citizen  of  Kansas  ever  to  be  Congressman, 
Governor  and  UrUted  States  Senator.  He 
startled  political  circles  by  announcing  re- 
cently that  he  would  not  be  a  candidate  for 
a  fourth  term,  although  it  Is  almost  uni- 
versally believed  that  he  would  easily  be 
elected  again. 

ACTIVE   ROLE   IN   FARM   LEGISLATION 

When  his  party  was  In  power,  Senator 
Carlson  was  chairman  of  the  post  offlce  and 
civil  service  committee.  He  has  been  on  the 
Important  finance  committee  through  most 
of  his  senatorial  career,  his  earlier  experi- 
ence on  the  House  tax-writing  committee 
standing  him  in  good  stead.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  \'ltal  committee  on  foreign  relations. 
He  has  taken  an  active  part  in  shaping  farm 
legislation,  and  on  more  than  a  few  occasions 
his  practical  good  sense  has  been  most  help- 
ftU  to  the  agricultural  trades  in  connection 
with  various  legislative  proposals.  He  was  a 
key  adviser  to  President  Eisenhower  and  a 
member  of  the  Hoover  Commission  on  Reor- 
ganization of  the  Executive  Branch.  He  was 
a  delegate  to  the  United  Nations  in  1964.  by 
appointment  by  President  Johnson.  He  has 
been  especially  infiuentlal  in  tax  and  postal 
legislation.  He  is  chairman  of  the  committee 
that  determines  Republican  committee  as- 
signments. He  is  in  brief,  an  extremely  in- 
dustrloub  senator. 

TRIBUTE   AS   SHREWD  AND   BLUNT 

In  a  recent  editorial  entitled  "Prank"  in 
Kansas'    most    prestigious    newspaper,    the 
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Emporia  Gazette.  William  L.  White,  son  of 
the  famous  William  Allen  White,  wrote  of  his 
1931  legislative  colleague.  "The  current  senior 
senator  from  Kansas  was  then  exactly  the 
same  lean,  blue-eyed,  pink-complected,  tow- 
headed  Swede  that  he  Is  today:  shrewd, 
blunt,  sparing  of  speech  but  always  saying 
clearly  whatever  needed  to  be  said  but  with 
no  swirls  nor  flourishes." 

A  miller  who  has  known  the  senator  many 
years  recently  told  me.  "Prank  Carlson  typi- 
fies this  state  as  nobody  else  does  and  he  Is 
literally  Mr.  Kansas." 

Senator  Carlson  has  a  long  record  of  par- 
ticipation In  religious  affairs.  When  he  was 
16.  he  organized  .i  community  Sunday  School 
in  his  home  area  and  was  superintendent  of 
a  Baptist  Sunday  School  for  20  years.  He 
established  a  Bible  class  in  Washington  that 
is  still  active  He  originated  the  Presidential 
Prayer  Breakfast  in  1953  and  has  presided 
at  all  of  the  annual  occasions. 

REMOTE  CONTROL  FARM  OPERATOR 

Such  is  the  career  on  the  national  level  of 
the  one- time  farm  boy,  the  son  of  immigrant 
parents  who  went  from  Sweden  to  Kansas.  He 
attended  rural  schools,  business  college  and 
Kansas  State  University.  He  began  farming 
m  1914  In  partnership  with  his  father,  and 
he   ran  the  threshing  rig   that  served   the 
community.  After  military  services  In  World 
War  I,   he   farmed  for  himself  on   a   corn, 
wheat  and  livestock  place  of  320  acres,  now 
expanded  to  600.  Since  1935.  he  has  operated 
this   establishment   by    remote    control.    He 
told  me  a  few  days  ago  that  this  place  In 
the  valley  of  the  Republican  River  produced 
more  than  13,000  bushels  of  corn  last  year 
on  100  irrigated  acres,  adding  that  water  Is 
lifted  but  30  feet  from  a  thick  gravel  deposit. 
UnsoUclted    have    been    honorary    degrees 
from    Kansas    State    University    and    eight 
other  Institutions.  He  is  a  board  member  of 
the      Agricultural      Hall      of      Fame,      the 
Mennlnger  Foundation  and   of   the  Private 
Colleges  of  Kansas.  He  was  president  of  the 
Cloud  County  Farm  Bureau. 

Prank  Carlson  was  Republican  county 
chairman  in  the  late  1920's  and  served  in  the 
Kansas  legislature  In  1929  and  1931.  As 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  assessment 
and  taxation  in  the  latter  year,  he  drafted 
the  sUte's  first  income  tax  law.  an  action 
that  would  not  usually  be  regarded  as  a  sure- 
fire route  for  political  preferment.  "We  pre- 
sented the  facts  about  the  state's  needs  to 
the  people,"  he  said,  "and  they  haven't  seen 
fit  to  change  the  basic  concepts  In  the  law 
even  after  37  years." 

PROVERBIAL  MEMORY  FOR  PEOPLE 

The  Carlson  memory  for  faces  and  names — 
one  of  the  most  useful  assets  that  a  man  In 
the  political  field  can  have — is  proverbial. 
Once  at  a  Kansas  Wheat  Field  day.  a  dozen  of 
more  men  from  various  parts  of  the  state 
came  up  to  shake  hands,  and  I  was  witness 
to  the  fact  that  he  called  all  by  name  and 
location.  An  admiring  colleague  who  is  him- 
self no  amateur  In  this  art  remarked,  "I 
honestly  beUeve  that  if  Frank  Carlson  were 
to  be  taken  blindfolded  to  any  spot  in  Kansas, 
he  would  be  able  to  identify  half  the  men 
whom  he  would  see  when  his  sight  was 
restored." 

Frank  and  Alice  Carlson  will  return  to 
make  their  permanent  home  In  Concordia 
soon  after  the  end  of  the  present  senatorial 
session,  he  to  preside  over  the  operation  of 
the  farm  and  both  to  try  to  keep  up  with 
the  progress  of  three  grandchildren  who  with 
their  father  and  mother  live  In  Junction 
City.  The  Carlsons  may  not  spend  much  time 
dwelling  upon  their  past  service  to  com- 
munity, state  and  nation,  nor  upon  the  dis- 
tinctions and  honors  that  have  been  earned, 
but  there  are  a  lot  of  others  who  will  long 
remember  the  fine  type  of  citizenship  that 
they  represent. 
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A  Peace  Corps  Volaatecr   Fron   Pkila- 
delphia  Writes  Hone 

HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

or   PKNN8TI.VANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVES 
Monday,  March  11,  1968 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
young  man  from  Philadelphia,  Lewis  A. 
Wexler,  has  been  a  Peace  Corps  volunteer 
in  Honduras  for  the  past  year  and  a  half. 
Recently  he  wrote  a  letter  home  to  his 
friends  and  acquaintances  that  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  reading.  I  found  It 
one  of  the  most  fascinating.  Informative, 
and  inspiring  accounts  of  the  Peace 
Corps  program  that  I  have  ever  seen. 

Mr.  Wexler.  the  son  of  a  well-known 
Philadelphia  lawyer.  Monis  M.  Wexler, 
Is  stationed  In  Florida  de  Copan,  a  town 
of  some  3,500  in  western  Honduras.  It  Is 
apparent  from  the  letter  that  he  en- 
joys his  assignment  and  believes  In  the 
mission  of  the  Peace  Corps.  His  letter  can 
give  all  of  us  a  clearer  glimpse  into  the 
everyday  work  of  the  Peace  Corps,  and 
I  Include  the  text  of  Mr.  Wexler's  letter 

in  the  Record: 

Plouoa  DC  Copan. 
Honduras.  Central  America,  February  1968 

DiAB  Pminds:  Stnce  coming  to  Honduraa 
more  than  a  year  ago  (October  10.  19«fl).  I 
have  wanted  to  write  all  my  friend*  and 
acquaintances  of  my  experiences  In  the  Peace 
Corps.  During  the  coming  months,  before  I 
return  to  the  United  States.  I  hope  to  write 
more  In  this  fashion  of  Honduras.  Hondurans 
and  the  Peace  Corps. 

During  the  past  year  and  several  months  I 
remember  many  of  the  highlights  of  my  ex- 
perience The  first  few  days  In  Honduras,  the 
first  few  days  In  Florida  de  Copan.  meetings 
of  various  groups  to  which  only  two  or  three 
people  turned  out,  good  meetings  In  which 
various  town  leaders  took  an  interest,  good 
projects,  bad  projects  and  frustrations,  learn- 
ing of  cultural  differences  between  Hondur- 
ans and  Americans  ( both  painfully  and  pleas- 
antly), explain. ng  Peace  Corps  to  skeptical 
Hondurans.  getting  afoul  of  the  politics  of 
the  community  and  country,  the  two  visits 
of  my  Dad  to  Honduras,  the  warm  reception 
he  received  at  my  site,  and  the  questions  I 
still  receive  about  him.  these  are  some  of  the 
many  things  I  remember  during  the  past  year 
of  Peace  Corps  Service.  However,  in  my  mind 
I  do  not  look  back  upon  the  schools  built, 
the  new  Saving  and  Loan  Cooperative  in 
Florida  de  Copan  established  and  a  central 
park  constructed,  but  rather  the  many  friends 
I  have  made  in  Honduras  and  the  many  ex- 
periences that  we  have  shared  together. 

Peace  Corps'  Honduras  7  arrived  in  Hon- 
duras m  early  October  of  1966.  The  first 
week  was  spent  in  Tegucigalpa,  the  pic- 
turesque Capital  of  Honduras.  Not  surpris- 
ingly everyone  spoke  Spanish.  Even  after 
three  years  of  Spanish  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  some  study  In  Mexico,  and  an 
extensive  course  In  Peace  Corps  training,  I 
found  myself  Immediately  lost  in  the  Hon- 
duran  Idioms  and  expressions.  Irrespective 
of  the  difficulty  with  the  language  I  fell  im- 
mediately In  love  with  Tegucigalpa.  The 
Capital  of  Honduras  was  founded  In  the 
16th  Century  (Honduras  was  discovered  by 
Columbus  on  his  last  voyage  In  1502)  and 
flourished  as  a  leading  gold  and  silver  center. 
Tegucigalpa  lies  on  an  old  plateau  along  the 
Choluteca  River  and  Is  a  most  colonial  city. 
The  Spanish  influence  Is  everywhere — In 
the  adobe  homes,  the  narrow  streets,  the 
public  plazas,  and  the  old  churches.  The  city 
Is  surrounded  by  mountains  and  has  a  nice 
climate  most  of  the  year.  It  is  a  wonderful 
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old  city  and  I  am  most  happy  to  go  there 
when  I  have  an  opportunity. 

After  a  short  stay  In  the  small  Republic's 
Capital,  our  group  was  assigned  sites.  Flor- 
ida de  Copan  was  to  be  my  place  of  work 
for  the  coming  two  years.  Copan  Is  In  the 
Western  part  of  Honduras  and  Is  famous  for 
the  Mayan  Culture  which  flowered  many 
years  ago  I  felt  suddenly  lost  when  I  was 
told  that  my  site  was  away  from  other  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  and  a  long  way  from  any 
major  city,  the  closest  being  San  Pedro  Sula. 
the  banana  center  on  the  North  Coast  of 
Honduras.  One  week  after  bur  group  arrived 
In  Honduras  we  arrived  at  our  respective 
sites.  The  Peace  Corps  volunteer  I  was  to 
replace  In  the  coming  months,  was  with  me. 
We  arrived  at  a  small  town  late  on  a  clear 
night,  and  found  ourselves  In  a  small  house 
In  a  town  of  about  3.600  people.  This  I 
learned  was  Florida  de  Copan.  The  first  few 
nights  I  spent  on  the  floor  of  this  house  and 
later  moved  Into  a  boarding  house.  The  first 
few  weeks  were  spent  learning  Spanish  and 
meeting  the  people.  The  people,  at  first  a 
little  suspicious  and  guarded,  soon  started  to 
divulge  many  of  the  problems  of  the  town. 
Food  consisted  mainly  of  rice,  beans,  eggs, 
and  a  little  meat.  After  a  few  days  of  com- 
plete abstinence,  I  was  compelled,  by  a  most 
basic  drive,  to  eat.  Soon  I  became  a  "Cat- 
racho,"  or  a  pure  Honduran.  Shortly  there- 
after I  moved  Into  the  hotise  occupied  by 
the  volunteer  who  had  left  my  site,  and  food 
and  hoiislng  were  of  less  Importance. 

I  promptly  became  Involved  In  the  affairs 
of  the  town  I  was  Invited  by  the  Mayor  of 
Florida  to  attend  all  meetings  of  the  mu- 
nicipality and  was  told  of  the  full  cooperation 
that  I  would  receive  from  the  town.  I  became 
quickly  involved  In  building  school  projects 
with  the  help  of  Care,  the  formation  of  a 
Credit  Union  in  the  town,  a  park  project,  and 
agricultural  projecU.  After  many  meetings, 
many  (allures  and  many  successes,  the  towns- 
I>eople  responded  slightly  better  to  the  needs 
of  the  town  and  to  their  civil  responsibility. 
We  have  learned  from  our  failures,  and  have 
taken  great  pride  In  our  successes,  but  we 
have  worked  together  and  stayed  together 
through  many  feuds,  and  adverse  criticism. 
Elspedally  difficult  for  a  volunteer  In  a  for- 
eign country  Is  to  learn  what  another  people 
mean  by  "SI"  or  "No".  Are  the  people  only 
saying  something  to  please  an  outsider?  It 
takes  time  and  plenty  of  work  to  get  to  know 
the  people  well  enough  to  get  down  to  brass 
tacks  It  almost  takes  an  entire  year  for 

the  people  to  have  faith  In  the  worker  who 
is  pushing  development  In  the  town. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  In  a 
small  town  In  Latin  America  Is  coping  with 
the  political  situations  famous  In  this  part 
of  the  world.  The  ruling  power  Is  always 
taking  advantage  of  the  party  out  of  control. 
This  Is  no  exception  In  Florida  de  Copan. 
Some  members  of  the  community  will  not 
enter  public  buildings,  others  will  not  go  to  a 
session  In  another  part  of  town.  A  volunteer 
cannot  please  everyone  and  must  be  suffi- 
ciently resourceful  to  rise  above  the  petty 
arguments  and  feuds  that  stand  In  the  way 
of  development  In  Latin  America.  The  peo- 
ple In  the  town  cannot  usually  muster 
enough  force  to  free  themselves  of  these 
problems.  A  volunteer  Is  able  to  do  this  as  an 
outsider  In  the  community,  but  must  be  care- 
ful not  to  be  part  of  any  one  group  or 
organization,  for  at  the  end  of  two  years  the 
people  will  have  either  no  volunteer  or  a 
new  volunteer  who  Is  not  yet  sensitized  to 
the  problems  of  the  community.  The  Peace 
Corps  must  develop  the  human  resources  of 
the  town  sufficiently  to  help  the  people  solve 
their  own  problems  apoUtlc&lIy. 

Skepticism  Is  another  great  problem.  What 
can  an  American  do  In  this  town?  This  Amer- 
ican guy  Is  Just  learning  to  speak  Spanish 
and  he  wants  to  organize  a  saving  coopera- 
Uve.  The  Peace  Corps  Is  fine,  but  you  do 
not  have  any  money  to  give  away.  Everything 
else  that  we  have  tried  before  has  failed. 
Why   should   we   put  our   time   Into  some- 
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thing  new  that  Is  bound  to  fall?  Nothing 
can  ever  be  outelde  of  politics  In  this  town. 
I  cannot  trust  the  other  members  of  the 
coounlttee.  The  Peace  Corps  volunteer  Is  a 
good  guy.  but  the  others!  What  Is  this  rich 
American  doing  spending  two  years  In  our 
town  when  he  can  be  living  well  In  the 
United  States?  These  are  some  problems 
which  all  Peace  Corps  volunteers  hear  during 
two  years  of  service.  It  takes  time  to  show 
that  we  do  have  an  Interest,  and  that  we 
are  not  deceiving  anyone.  Peace  Corps  Is  con. 
tact  with  other  people,  communication  of 
Ideas,  and  making  friends.  We  are  presently 
working  on  the  base  constructed  by  former 
workers  In  community  development.  Hope- 
fully. It  will  be  easier  in  the  future,  for  our 
group  too  will  place  additional  blocks  on 
the  foundation  built  by  our  predecessors. 

Two  exceptional  highlights  of  my  past 
year  with  the  Peace  Corps  were  the  two  visits 
of  my  father  to  Honduras.  In  late  March  my 
Dad  visited  my  site  In  Honduras  I  still  re- 
ceive quesUons  as  to  his  whereabouts  and 
his  health.  He  was  welcomed  warmly  and  I 
believe  will  not  forget  his  trip  to  Honduras. 
Last  Spring  we  visited  San  Pedro  Sula.  the 
Industrial  center  of  Honduras,  Tegucigalpa, 
Florida  de  Copan,  and  the  famous  Mayan 
Ruins  of  Copan.  We  also  visited  the  Bay 
Islands,  three  off-shore  Islands  that  are  yet 
undeveloped  (attested  to  by  the  complete 
lack  of  tourist  faclUtlee).  The  Islands  are  In- 
habltated  by  English  speaking  people  and 
are  most  Interesting.  Ask  my  Dad  If  he  en- 
Joyed  his  first  trip  to  Honduras  and  he  will 
beam  and  probably  pull  out  pictures  of 
Florida  de  Copan  and  a  bus  stuck  In  the 
middle  of  a  river.  His  second  trip  to  Honduras 
was  only  for  a  few  days  last  October,  but  I 
enjoyed  seeing  him  and  taking  a  few  days 
off  from  work.  These  two  vlslU  have  niade 
the  past  months  even  more  enjoyable. 

If  I  can  answer  any  of  your  questions  about 
the  Peace  Corps  and  Honduras.  I  hope  you 
wUl  not  hesitate  to  write  to  me. 

With  beet  wishes  for  a  happy  and  pros- 
perous 1968,  I  remain. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Lew  Wexler. 


Victory  or  Defeat  Is  the  Choice 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  CAuroKNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  11,  1968 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  San  Diego.  Calif..  Union,  of  March  6. 
1968: 

No  Magic  Solction  in  Vietnam  :  Victoit  or 
Defeat  Is  the  choice 

It  la  an  anomaly  that  as  the  Communist 
pressure  and  terrorism  in  Vietnam  increases 
there  Is  also  an  escalation  of  so-called  debate 
In  the  United  States  of  America  that  is 
framed  in  terms  of  "alternatives." 

There  are  only  two  alternatives  In  Vietnam 
that  should  be  of  concern  to  xia:  Victory  or 
defeat.  The  latter  Is  grim  and  unthinkable, 
which  leaves  the  former. 

To  gain  victory  at  this  late  stage  when  the 
military  war  has  been  prolonged  too  long  al- 
ready means  that  Americans  now  will  have 
to  face  up  to  some  grim  truths. 

The  first  Is  that  nobody  will  wave  a  magic 
wand  to  end  the  war  in  Vietnam.  The  victory 
will  come  largely  as  the  result  of  the  efforts 
of  the  South  Vietnamese,  ourselves  and  the 
scattering   of    allies    we    now   have   on    the 

SCCDC 

Another  truth  Is  that  the  war  of  so-called 
"graduated  response"  will  at  best  lead  to  only 
a  half  victory — which  Is  equivalent  to  none 
ataU. 


I 
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We  must  accept  the  fact  that  negotiation 
at  this  time,  when  the  Viet  Cong  are  staging 
their  major  offensive  of  the  v.ar,  Is  self  de- 
feating and  deltisory. 

CommunlsU  have  worked  to  near  perfec- 
tion the  dogma  of  famed  military  expert  Karl 
von  Clausewltz  that  "negotiation  is  war  car- 
ried out  by  other  means." 

Listen  to  the  advice  of  Gen.  Henri  Navarre, 
commander  for  the  French  at  Dlen  Blen  Phu 
in  1953:  "In  1953  we  were  faced  with  the  Viet 
Mlnh.  who  like  the  Viet  Cong  today,  were 
prepared  to  talk  peace,  but  on  their  own 
terms  only.  To  achieve  those  terms  they  tried 
to  force  a  military  victory  so  humiliating  to 
us  that  the  outraged  politicians  and  pacifists 
at  home  would  be  prepared  to  call  a  halt." 

Doesn't  the  situation  sound  similar?  To- 
day the  graduated  American  response  to  Viet 
Cong  Initiative  has  brought  CommunUt 
terrorism  to  the  cities  and  5,000  American 
troops  are  surrounded  at  Khe  Sanh. 

And  Americans  should  listen  to  the  mili- 
tary experts  who  say  wars  are  won  by  power. 
Power  means  the  capability  to  wage  war.  the 
skill  to  use  the  capability  and  the  timeliness 
and  will  to  do  so. 

We  have  the  power.  We  have  the  skill  to 
win  In  Vietnam.  "Graduated  response"  dic- 
tated by  civilians  has  robbed  us  of  tactical 
timeliness.  And  we  have  the  will  to  win 
among  the  public.  A  Copley  Newspapers  poll 
in  CaUfornla  and  Illinois  showed  80  per  cent 
of  the  people  support  the  war;  73  per  cent 
think  a  military  victory  Is  essential  to  stop 
Communists  and  three  fourths  said  only 
more  military  preesure  wlU  make  the  Viet 
Cong  negotiate. 

So  the  final  truth  Americans  will  have  to 
face  is  that  they  must  make  their  voices 
heard  in  support  of  the  United  States  com- 
mitment to  hasten  the  military  victory  In 
Vietnam.  The  voices  must  be  loud  enough 
to  drown  out  the  babel  of  the  minority  of 
pacifists      and      persons      of      questionable 

motives.  ,  .  . 

Fortunately,  the  circumstances  are  right. 
The  voices  of  individual  Americans  will  be 
closely  heeded  In  this,  an  election  year.  But 
we  must  speak  up. 


Congressman  Claude  Pepper  Introdncet 
Legislation  to  Pais  Along  the  Full  13V2 
Percent  Social  Security  Benefit  Increase 
to  Public  Assistance  RecipienU 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

or  rtoRiDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  11.  1968 
Mr     PEPPER.    Mr.    Speaker,    when 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  signed 
the  Social  Security  Act  in  1935.  he  com- 
mented : 

This  law  .  .  .  represents  a  cornerstone  in 
a  structure  which  Is  being  built  but  Is  by  no 
means  complete 


He  foresaw,  as  did  some  others  at  the 
time,  that  the  program  being  established 
then  was  one  which  would  of  necessity 
reflect  and  respond  to  changes  in  a  dy- 
namic society.  ^       ^     J    XI,,, 

The  Congress  has  xmderstood  tnis. 
Since  1935  the  Social  Security  Act  has 
been  amended  many  times  in  thousands 
of  different  ways.  As  legislators,  we  have 
not  hesitated  to  use  the  mandate  of  those 
who  elected  us  to  propose  needed  im- 
provements in  the  programs  under  this 

It  is  in  this  spirit  of  gradual  improve- 
ment that  I  am  Introducing  an  amend- 
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ment,  HJl.  15860.  which  would  allow 
States  to  pass  along  to  their  public  as- 
sistance recipients  the  full  amount  of  the 
social  security  increase  to  which  they 
are  entitled  under  the  1967  amendments. 
My  amendment  will  help  to  accomplish 
what  I  am  certain  most  of  us  intended — 
an  increase  in  the  standard  of  living  of 
aU  of  our  social  security  recipients  equal 
to  the  13y2-percent  benefit  Increase 
which  we  passed  in  December. 

As  our  public  assistance  law  is  writ- 
ten, the  States  must  take  into  consid- 
eration all  Income  and  resources  of  an 
Individual  in  determining  whether  he  is 
eligible  for  public  assistance  and  how 
much  his  assistance  will  be.  In  recent 
years  Congress  has  provided  for  some 
exceptions  to  this  provision.  In  1962,  for 
example,  we  passed  an  amendment  al- 
lowing the  States  to  disregard  a  small 
amount  of  earned  income  in  determin- 
ing the  assistance  needs  of  recipients  of 
old-age  assistance  and  aid  to  the  dis- 
abled. We  have  passed  a  more  generous 
earnings  provision  for  the  blind,  and 
also  for  recipients  of  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children. 

In  1965,  when  we  passed  a  7-percent 
increase  In  social  security  benefits.  Con- 
gress provided  that  the  Stetes  could,  if 
they  so  elected,  disregard  up  to  $5  a 
month  of  any  income  in  public  assist- 
ance cases.  In  this  way,  an  effort  was 
made  to  pass  along  part  of  the  increase 
in  social  security  benefits  to  recipients 
of  public  assistance.  Without  this  provi- 
sion our  neediest  people— those  on  pub- 
lic assistance— would  simply  have  their 
assistance  checks  reduced  by  whatever 
amount  their  social  security  benefits 
were  Increased. 

Twenty-four  States  have  taken  some 
action  toward  implementation  of  this 
provision,  resulting  in  higher  income  for 
many  thousands  of  people,  and  hope  of 
higher  income  for  others  whose  States 
have  not  yet  taken  advantage  of  the 
Federal  provision. 

In  the  1967  amendments  the  Congress 
increased  the  amount  which  States 
could  disregard  from  $5  to  $7.50.  In 
doing  so.  Congress  reaffirmed  its  posi- 
tion that  all  social  security  beneficiaries 
should  get  some  advantage  from  a  ben- 
efit increase.  It  Is  my  conviction,  how- 
ever, that  we  should  have  done  more 
than  this. 

The  $2.50  Increase  in  the  amount 
which  the  States  may  disregard  is  in 
my  opinion,  an  inadequate  sum.  wnen 
we  voted  for  an  increase  In  benefits  of 
13  Va  percent,  we  voted  for  what  many 
m  Congress  considered  an  absolutely 
minimal  Increase.  Our  public  assistance 
recipients  who  are  also  social  security 
beneficiaries  are  entitled  to  at  least  this 
full  amount.  It  Is  unnecessarily  cruel  to 
deprive  them  of  It  through  Federal  leg- 
islative restrictions. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  num- 
ber of  people  who  could  potentially  be 
affected  by  a  pass-along  provision  is  not 
smaU  For  example.  1  miUion  of  the  z 
miUion  people  on  old-age  assistance  are 
also  getting  social  security  benefits.  I 
would  hope  that  In  the  months  to  come 
more  and  more  States  will  see  fit  to  take 
up  the  option  now  offered  them  to  dis- 
regard some  Income  In  computing  as- 
sistance benefits.  But  I  would  further 
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hope  that  they  will  have  the  option  of 
disregarding  an  amount  equal  to  the  full 
13  >i  percent  social  security  benefit  In- 
crease. The  arbitrary  limit  of  $7.50  is 
inadequate  and  unjust.  There  should  be 
no  dollar  limitation  on  the  social  security 
benefit  Increase. 

It  was  the  intent  of  those  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  framing  of  the  first  act 
that  social  security  beneficiaries  should 
receive  amounts  which  are  more  than 
the  minimum  for  survival.  I  believe  that 
it  was  the  hope  of  this  Congress,  too. 
that  the  1967  benefit  increase  should  rep- 
resent a  real  improvement  in  the  stand- 
ard of  living  of  our  older  people.  It  cer- 
tainly was  not  the  intent  that  older  peo- 
ple might  be  allowed  to  suffer  for  the 
sake  of  State  treasuries,  which  under 
present  law  can  reap  the  benefit  of  the 
reductions  in  assistance  payments. 

I  am  sure  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  share  the  conviction  that 
all  of  our  social  security  beneficiaries 
should  benefit  from  the  recent  increase 
to  the  fullest  extent  provided  in  the  law. 
I  urge  them,  in  addition,  to  lend  their 
support  to  my  bill,  which  will  make  this 
conviction  a  reality. 


Stop  Blaming  Whites 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  11,  1968 
Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  aU  of 
the  welter  of  comment  and  conversation 
over  the  report  released  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Civil  Disorders. 
I  was  interested  to  read  the  findings  of 
a  Detroit  psychiatrist.  Dr.  Elliott  Luby, 
who  Is  a  professor  of  law  and  psychiatry 
at  Wayne  State  University  in  Detroit 

Dr  Luby  has  just  completed  a  study 
of  racism  for  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health  and  one  of  his  key  recom- 
mendations Is  that  social  scientists 
should  stop  blaming  the  white  man  for 
aU  the  trouble. 

As  has  been  noted  elsewhere,  the  riot- 
ers In  Detroit  were,  by  and  large,  a  weU- 
employed  group  making  an  average  of 
$115  to  $120  a  week  and.  according  to 
Dr.  Luby's  findings,  "group  that  was 
very  optimistic  about  Its  future." 

I  think  the  doctor's  report  is  worthy  of 
consideration  as  we  seek  to  find  solu- 
tions to  these  problems  and  include  an 
article  appearing  in  the  Chicago  Tribune 
today,  describing  the  findings  of  Dr 
Luby  and  his  associates  at  this  point 
In  the  Record: 

Stop  Blaming  Whites 
DETBorr.  March  10.— A  Detroit  psychiatrist 
completing  a  study  of  racUm  for  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health  says  social  scl- 
enUsts  should  stop  blaming  the  white  man 
for  all  the  trouble. 

Dr  Elliott  Luby,  associate  director  of  De- 
troit's Lafayette  cimic  and  professor  of  law 
and  psychiatry  at  Wayne  State  university, 
says  last  summer's  Detroit  riot  was  '  not  an 
expression  of  apathy,  hopelessness,  and 
despair."  :  _ 

Instead,  Luby  said.  It  was  an  expression 
of  the  black  man's  "growing  IdenUty.  grow- 
ing pride,  growing  esteem,  and  an  indica- 
tion that  the  blacK  man  no  longer  Is  mess 
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urlng  hlmaell  In  t«ni«  of  the  white  man." 
Luby'9  report  on  hU  flndlngs  was  broadcast 
today  by  a  Detroit  radio  station. 

BXCETVCD    tl3S,000    CEANT 

Luby.  who  is  white,  was  given  a  $135,000 
grant  by  the  institute,  a  branch  of  the  de- 
partment of  housing  and  urban  development, 
to  conduct  his  study.  He  and  a  staff  of  p«y- 
chologlsts  and  psychiatrists  interviewed  400 
persons  arrested  In  last  July's  riot  and  also 
talked  to  whlta  people  and  Negroes  In  the 
areas  where  the  rioting  took  place. 

His  findings  are  In  direct  opposition  to  a 
report  released  last  week  by  the  President's 
commission  on  civil  disorders.  The  Kemer 
report  placed  much  of  the  blame  for  the 
riots  on  white  racism  and  on  Negroes'  pov- 
erty and  deapalr. 

Luby.  however,  said  he  Is  "becoming  weary 
of  social  sclenttots"  making  white  people 
"culpable  for  all  of  the  dlfflcultlea  which 
blacks  have  experienced  in  this  country."  He 
said  "this  seems  to  be  the  eUquette  of  socUl 
science  research  today." 

RKIJkTKD   TO    DESPAim 

Luby  said.  "Riots  In  the  past  have  been  re- 
lated to  notions  of  hopelessness  and  despair, 
to  unemployment  and  to  poverty.'" 

However.  h»  said.  "Our  studies  strongly 
suggest  that  -the  rioters  were  a  well-em- 
ployed group  making  an  average  of  $116  to 
$120  a  week,  a  group  which  felt  that  It  had 
substantially  Improved  Its  status  In  the 
community  during  the  last  three  to  five 
years,  a  group  that  was  very  optimistic 
about  lt«  fut\ire. 

"And  certainly  thU  wa«  not  a  despairing 
group  of  men.  or  an  impoverished  group. 
They  In  a  sense  were  making  a  good  Income 
and  they  were  rather  conttdent  about  them- 
selves and  their  future." 

When  asked  to  explain  why  such  people 
would  riot.  Luby  said,  "The  closer  the  dis- 
tance becomes  between  the  lower  and  mid- 
dle class,  the  more  militant  and  aggressive 
and  assertive  the  lower  class  becomes." 
siNSC  or  n>Ei«TrrT 

Luby  said.  "Black  people  are  now  de- 

veloping a  sense  of  Identity,  a  feeling  of  self- 
determlnaUon  and  feelings  that  they  are 
able  now  to  control  their  own  community." 

Luby  said  the  civil  disorders  are  "a  sign 
of  racial  pride,  a  sign  of  an  altered  relation- 
ship between  the  black  man  and  white  man 
In  the  United  States. 

"And  In  this  sense,"  Luby  said,  "It  may 
either  bode  ominously  for  the  future  de- 
pending upon  the  white  response  or  It  may 
suggest  that  the  black  man  Is  now  on  the 
threshhold  of  making  hU  most  significant 
contributions  to  American  culture  and  life." 
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Throughout  this  entire  matter,  the 
Navy  has  been  somewhat  less  than  candid 
with  me  and  with  the  American  public — 
and  its  deliberate  attempts  to  cover  what 
was  originally  a  bad  decision  have  not 
gone  unnoticed. 

Syndicated  Columnist  James  J.  Kil- 
patrlck  has  written  a  number  of  articles 
on  the  Amheiter  case,  and  he.  too.  asks 
the  same  question. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Include  Mr.  Kllpatrlck's 

latest    column    in    the    Congressional 

Record: 

Navt  Kipt  on  Hook 
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Narf  Kept  on  Hook 

HON.  JOSEPH  Y.  RESNICK 

of  new  TOaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  11.  1968 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Navy's 
handling  of  the  case  of  Lt.  Comdr.  Mar- 
cus Amheiter— its  summary  relief  of  this 
young  ofBcer  from  his  command  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  conspiracy  by  two  Junior  of- 
ficers without  so  much  as  a  court-mar- 
tial—has attracted  a  good  deal  of  at- 
tention. 

Many  naval  officers  and  former  ofBcers 
have  written  me  echoing  the  words  of 
Capt.  Richard  Alexander— another 
young  officer  who  was  suddenly  relieved 
of  a  choice  commandpost  for  coming  to 
Amheiter's  defense — how  could  this  hap- 
pen in  the  U.S.  Navy? 


(By  James  J.  KUpatrlck) 
Washington. — The  Navy  has  begun  to  re- 
turn Are  In  the  Arnhelter  case,  and  a  good 
thing,  too — for  it  suggests  that  the  top  brass 
who  have  closed  ranks  In  this  sad  affair  are 
feeling  pressures  that  may  yet  produce  the 
full  public  alrtng  that  Is  urgently  needed. 

Por  those  who  Just  came  In:  Lt.  Com.  Mar- 
cus Aurellus  Arnhelter.  42,  Is  the  gung-ho 
naval  officer  who  took  command  of  the  USS 
Vance,  an  aging  destroyer-picket  ship.  In 
December  of  1965.  It  was  his  first  command, 
after  a  brilliant  performance  as  executive 
officer  of  the  USS  IngersoU.  It  was  also  his 
last  command.  Ninety-nine  days  later,  when 
his  ship  arrived  at  Sublc  from  combat  patrol 
off  Vietnam.  Arnhelter  was  summarily  re- 
moved from  command.  He  has  since  been 
beached  In  San  Pranclsco.  and  passed  over 
for  promotion.  HI*  career  has  been  utterly 
destroyed. 

SH017U>N"T  BX  BT7BIXO 

Now.  It  may  seem  strange,  at  a  time  when 
so  much  Is  going  on.  for  a  columnist  to  re- 
turn to  the  Arnhelter  case.  But  if  a  gross 
Injustice  has  been  done  to  even  one  career 
olBccr — and  a  great  many  responsible  persons 
are  convinced  that  Amheiter  Is  a  pathetic 
victim  of  cumulative  blunders — the  story  of 
this  one  man  ought  not  to  be  burled  In  topi- 
cal news. 

Until  this  last  week,  the  Navy  had  pre- 
served a  stony  silence  on  the  Arnhelter  case. 
Secretary  Paul  Ignatius  was  suggesting,  dead- 
pan, that  there  was  no  direct  relationship 
between  the  Amheiter  case  and  the  abrupt 
"resignation"  of  Arnhelter"s  articulate  de- 
fender. Capt.  Richard  O.  Alexander,  as  pro- 
spective skipper  of  the  battleship  New  Jersey. 
Por  two  months,  the  official  line  was  that 
since  Arnhelter  had  tiled  cerUln  legal  pro- 
ceedings in  California,  the  Navy  could  say 
nothing. 

Now  the  Navy  Is  Insisting  publicly  that 
Amheiter  had  his  day  In  court,  that  the  ver- 
dict against  him  was  Impressively  reviewed, 
and  that  his  "'derellcOons  '  abundantly  Justi- 
fied the  decision  to  deny  him  further  com- 
mand asslgnmentt.  Without  questioning  the 
sincerity  of  these  gentlemen.  It  has  to  be  said 
that  many  an  outside  critic,  after  searching 
review  of  the  case,  will  fiatly  disagree. 

If  Arnhelter  were  as  completely  In  the 
wrong  as  the  Navy  now  contends — If  the  case 
were  all  that  black  against  him— It  Is  be- 
wildering that  so  many  respected  voices 
should  have  been  raised  in  his  behalf.  Vice 
Adm.  Thomas  O.  W.  Settle,  now  retired  after 
51  years  in  the  Navy,  reviewed  the  entire  Arn- 
helter file  and  gave  the  young  officer  com- 
plete support.  Rear  Adm.  Dan  Gallery  has 
angrily  described  Amhelter"s  ordeal  as  "the 
old  story  of  big-shot  professionals  covering 
up  each  other's  mistakes.""  Vice  Adm.  Lorenzo 
Sabln  concurs.  Even  more  significant,  per- 
haps. Is  the  eloquent  testimony  of  enllsWd 
men  who  served  on  the  Vance  under  Arn- 
helter. They  knew  what  Amheltep  sought  to 
achieve. 

And  what  was  this?  The  evidence  la  con- 
vincing that  Arnhelter  Inherited  a  sloppy 
ship.  Infested  with  cockroaches  suffering 
from  miserable  morale  and  lax  dUclpllne. 
He  had  one  month  before  going  on  the  line. 
In  this  month,  he  sought  by  admittedly 
Dacronlan  measures  to  build  a  taut  warship 


out  of  an  easy-going  pleasure  yacht.  At  every 
step  of  the  way.  his  efforts  were  resUted  by 
Junior  officers  who  resented  discipline  and 
conspired  to  undermine  his  measures. 

STICKLER    FOR    RULES 

Doubtless  he  made  mistakes.  Arnhelter  is 
a  splt-and-poUsh  Dutchman,  a  stickler  for 
rules,  but  a  first-class  fighting  man.  He  lusted 
for  action.  The  Navy  has  known  such  skippers 
in  the  past.  And  the  rule  spelled  out  In  Navy 
manuals,  when  such  officers  get  over-zealous, 
U  to  counsel  with  them.  It  Is  of  the  "utmost 
Importance.""  says  the  regulation,  that  senior 
officers  attempt  to  straighten  out  an  erring 
commander  before  taking  dUclpllnary  action 
against  him. 

This  wise  policy  was  Ignored  In  Amheiter's 
case.  Hearsay  charges  against  him  were  cir- 
culated behind  his  back.  He  lost  his  com- 
mand before  he  could  say  one  word  In  his 
own  defense.  The  Navy  never  lifted  a  finger 
against  the  Junior  officers  who  fermented 
disloyalty.  In  the  light  of  the  Navy's  own 
regulations.  It  Is  incredible  that  an  offi- 
cer's career  could  have  been  so  mthlessly 
destroyed  on  such  flimsy  evidence  of  such 
trifling  aUegatlons.  Why  did  It  happen? 

So  far  as  the  Navy  Is  concerned,  Amheiter 
Is  dead.  His  only  hope  for  vindication  lies  In 
a  congressional  investigation,  or  in  constant 
pressure  by  the  press.  He  is  one  man.  gravely 
wronged.  So  was  Dreyfus. 
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gress  should  be  concerned.  Passage  of 
H.R.  3400,  which  would  Implement  the 
President's  proposals,  would  represent  a 
positive  step  toward  improvement  of 
this  environmental  quality. 


Noise  Redaction 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  11,  196S 
Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  most 
unfortunate  that  blight  seems  to  have 
become  almost  a  way  of  life  in  America 
today.  Decay  in  our  cities,  disfigurement 
of  the  countryside,  air  pollution  which 
Is  ruining  our  lungs  and  killing  many 
of  our  magnificent  trees,  and  water  pol- 
lution which  is  destroying  plant  and  fish 
life  as  well  as  the  natural  scenic  beauty 
of  our  lakes  and  streams. 

And  over  it  all  hangs  that  horrible 
consequence  of  20th  century  urban  civil- 
ization—noise.  Blaring  horns,  the 
rumble  of  trucks,  construction  clatter 
and  bang,  street  drilling,  and  the  shriek 
of  jet  airplanes  all  add  to  the  cacophony 
with  which  we  must  contend  each  and 
every  day  of  our  lives. 

Major  steps  have  been  taken  to  al- 
leviate some  of  our  many  lu-ban  ills, 
thanks  to  the  widsom  of  our  President. 
But  little  has  been  done  to  date  to  hold 
down  the  decibels. 

However,  there  Is  a  ray  of  hope.  Noise 
is  not  just  an  unpleasant  annoyance  that 
must  be  endured  as  part  of  the  price  of 
progress,  as  President  Johnson  has  so 
wisely  seen.  His  proposal  for  abatement 
of  jet  aircraft  noise  should  help  to  al- 
leviate our  most  intolerable  source  of 
excessive  sound. 

It  is  clear  that  authority  must  be  given 
to  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  en- 
abling him  to  certificate  aircraft  using 
noise  as  a  criterion.  The  efforts  In  the 
area  of  research  and  development  relat- 
ing to  noise  reduction  technology  will  be 
virtually  meaningless  in  the  absence  of 
regulations  to  establish  common  stand- 
ards. 

The  quality  of  our  environment  Is  a 
problem  with  which  all  of  us  in  the  Con- 


Detroit   School   Suit  on   Fiscal   Equality 

HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  11,  1968 
Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Detroit  Board  of  Education  has  be- 
gun a  court  suit  which  may  prove  to  be 
one  of  the  most  significant  legal  actions 
of  this  decade.  The  suit  threatens  to  end 
the  long-standing  disparity  between  rich 
and  poor  school  districts. 

The  Detroit  suit  contends  that  educa- 
tion is  a  State  responsibility,  that  the 
14th  amendment  requires  that  the  State 
provide  equal  education  for  all  children, 
and  that  the  entire  State-aid  program 

be  revamped.  ^  ^    .,. 

An  excellent  analysis  of  the  Detroit 
position  was  presented  March  5  in  the 
Washington  Post  by  J.  W.  Anderson.  I 
commend  this  article  to  any  of  my  col- 
leagues who  share  my  concern  over  the 
growing  problems  of  education  in  this 
Nation,  and  by  unanimous  consent,  I 
include  the  article  In  the  congressional 
Record  at  this  point: 
(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post.  May  5. 
19681 


DETRorr  School  Suit  on  Fiscal  Equautt 

(By  J.W.Anderson) 
Detroit's  School  Board  Is  now  challenging, 
at  last  the  scandalous  disparity  between  the 
rich  suburban  school  districts  and  the  poor 
urban  ones.  As  a  threat  to  the  encrusted 
American  tradition  of  free  but  Inequal  public 
education,  the  Detroit  suit  promises  to  be  the 
most  influential  litigation  since  the  great 
desegregation  decisions  14  years  ago. 

For  many  years.  Detroit  argues.  It  has  taxed 
property  at  the  highest  rates  permitted  by 
law  and  still  it  cannot  match  the  quality  of 
the  schools  In  many  other  Michigan  districts. 
Education  is.  after  all.  a  state  responsibility. 
If  Michigan  is  going  to  educate  its  chUdren, 
the  city  says,  then  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment requires  Michigan  to  provide  equal 
education. 

Prescribing   equaUty   of   education   Is   no 
simple  matter  In  a  big  Industrial  sute.  Here 
Detroit  makes  a  second  claim,  a  truly  radical 
one  that  moves  far  beyond  dollars  as  a  meas- 
ure of  equality.  The  city  needs  extra  state 
aid  to  give  the  children  of  slums  an  equal 
opportunity,  and  the  School  Board's  lawyers 
are  asking  the  court  to  void  any  state  aid 
l.iw  that  falls  to  provide  this  additional  help. 
Harold  Howe  II,  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of 
Education,   has  been   calling   attention   for 
some  time  to  the  nationwide  Inequities  be- 
tween city  and  suburtJ.  "While  the  demands 
on  the  city's  services  and  revenues  have  been 
increasing.  Its  tax  base  has  been  decreasing 
as  one  corporation  after  another  had  heeded 
the  siren  song  of  handsome  new  industrial 
parks  developed  In  the  suburbs,"  Howe  said 
last  fall,  m  a  plea  to  the  States  to  revise  their 
school    aid    laws.    "Th\is    the   proportionate 
amounts    of    money    avallkble    to    the    city 
schools  has  been  decreasing  at  the  very  time 
that  the  need  for  money  has  been  increas- 
ing and  as  educational  problems  have  become 
more  Intense." 

A  series  of  astonishing  figures,  developed 
by  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations,  shows  that  school  enroll- 
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ments  are  now  actually  rising  faster  in  the 
central  cities  than  In  the  suburbs  through- 
out the  country.  This  unexpected  surge  of 
new  pupils  Is  a  burden  for  which  the  down- 
town schools  are  utterly  unprepared. 

As  late  aa  1957,  the  Commission  finds  the 
central  cities  were  stUl  spending  sUghtly 
more  per  school  child,  on  the  average,  than 
were  the  suburbs.  But  by  1962  there  had  been 
a  pronounced  shift  In  favor  of  the  suburban 
children.  And  by  the  school  year  1964-65. 
when  the  cities  were  spending  an  average  of 
only  $449  per  pupil,  their  suburbs  were  spend- 
ing $573. 

In  the  Washington  area  the  difference  was 
relatively  modest:  $508  per  child  in  the  city 
schools,  an  average  of  $562  In  the  suburbs. 
But  in  metropolitan  Los  Angeles  It  was  $424 
In  the  city.  $654  In  the  suburbs.  In  Chicago  It 
was  $433  in  the  city  and  $578  In  the  suburbs; 
in  Dallas.  $334  In  the  city  and  $597  in  the 
suburbs. 

In  Detroit,  the  Conunlsslon  found,  local 
taxes  that  year  came  to  $171  per  capita.  In 
Detroit's  suburbs,  they  averaged  $141.  But 
In  the  amount  spent  on  schools,  the  compari- 
son tuts  m  the  other  dlrecUon.  Detroit  could 
only  spend  $454  per  pupil,  while  Its  suburbs 
averaged  $539.  Par  more  heavily  taxed,  the 
city  vfns  still  unable  to  put  as  much  Into  Its 
schools  as  Its  suburban  neighbors  did. 

But  even  dollar  equality  Is  not  good 
enough.  "These  city  children  cost  more  to 
educate."  Commissioner  Howe  said  recently. 
•How  much  more?  Nobody  knows  for  sure.  We 
can  only  guess  at  what  It  would  actually  cost 
to  run  a  topfilght  city  school  system." 

Detroit's  School  Board  Is  asking  the  Wayne 
County  Circuit  Court  (and  beyond  It.  a  suc- 
cession of  appellate  courts)  to  enforce  on 
Michigan  a  new  definition  of  equality  In 
school  budgets.  Statewide  equality  would 
mean,  no  doubt,  the  end  of  local  school  tax 
rates.  The  most  obvious  solution  Is  a  uniform 
state  school  tax  that  would  be  followed  by 
a  drift  of  budget  decisions  to  the  state  level. 
It  would  be  a  severe  wrench  away  from  the 
custom  of  local  control  of  schools,  and  It 
would  come  at  a  time  when  school  systems 
are  Increasingly  talking  about  decentraliza- 
tion. A  very  high  order  of  political  Intel- 
ligence would  be  required  to  keep  schooU  in 
touch  with  their  surrounding  communities  If 
the  main  budget  policies  were  being  made 
by  the  State  government. 

Detroit's  suit  Jeopardizes  a  pattern  of  local 
control  as  old  as  the  pubUc  schools  them- 
selves. But  in  financing  the  schools,  local  op- 
tion may  Indeed  be  no  longer  constitutionally 
supportable.  By  any  definition  of  equaUty, 
the  children  of  the  big  city  slums  are  now 
suffering  fiscal  discriminaUon  as  damaging  as 
the  Southern  racial  discrimination  of  14  years 
ago. 


We're  Proud  of  Penelec 


HON.  JOHN  p.  SAYLOR 

OP  pennstlvania 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  11,  1968 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  Pennsyl- 
vania Electric  Co.  has  a  longstanding 
reputation  for  providing  excellent  serv- 
ice over  a  wide  area  of  central  Pennsyl- 
vania. It  is  also  recognized  as  a  mighty 
fine  friend  when  it  comes  to  community 
service  and  resiionsibility. 

When  Penelec  and  associated  utilities 
decided  to  construct  the  giant  Keystone 
mine -mouth  generating  station  at  She- 
locta  in  Indiana  County,  Pa.,  residents  of 
the  area  had  every  reason  to  be  confi- 
dent—on  the  basis  of  the  company's  ex- 
cellent record— that  the  new  facility 
would  be  designed  in  such  a  way  as  to 
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create  minimum  disturbance  to  the  beau- 
tiful countryside. 

Keystone  responded  with  plans  for 
cooling  towers  that  reduce  to  a  minimum 
the  amount  of  water  needed  in  steam 
generation  and  to  preclude  thermal 
pollution  of  the  affected  stream.  It  in- 
stalled electrostatic  precipitators  that 
capture  99.5  percent  of  the  fiy  ash  that 
comes  from  coal  combustion.  And  It  con- 
structed 800-foot  stacks  that  disperse 
gaseous  emissions  far  Into  the  atmos- 
phere. 

Suddenly  the  striking  Industrial  com- 
plex has  become  an  appealing  tourist  at- 
traction, a  bonus  that  even  the  most 
optimistic  could  not  have  anticipated  so 
early  in  the  life  of  the  installation  that 
is  now  delivering  power  to  the  eastern 
seaboard.  The  large  number  of  engineers 
and  other  personnel  required  to  construct 
and  maintain  the  plant,  plus  the  work 
it  provides  for  the  men  who  man  the 
mines  which  supply  coal  to  the  generat- 
ing station,  seemed  reward  enough  to  an 
area  thankful  for  the  economic  stimula- 
tion Keystone  was  to  bring. 

On  March  1  Penelec  added  some  top- 
ping to  its  many  contributions  by  pre- 
senting to  Governor  Shafer  a  long-term 
lease  for  developing  as  a  public  recrea- 
tion area  the  lake  built  to  supply  the 
water  for  that  plant.  The  1,400-foot-wlde 
body  of  water  and  1.633  acres  of  land  in 
Armstrong  County  will  be  maintained 
and  operated  by  the  Pennsylvania  Pish 
Commission. 

The  Johnstown  Tribune-Democrat's 
March  4  editorial.  "Keystone  Lake."  ex- 
plains the  potential  of  the  new  recrea- 
tion area.  Under  unanimous  consent  I 
Insert  it  in  the  Record  following  refer- 
ence to  another  Penelec  project  which 
adds  still  further  to  its  stature  as  a  good 
neighbor. 

On  March  5  Penelec  announced  Its 
third  armual  evergreen  tree  program,  a 
beautification  project  in  which  the  com- 
pany provides  seedlings  to  be  planted  by 
local  groups  that  include  Granges. 
Scouts.  4-H  Clubs.  Future  Farmers  and 
Future  Homemakers.  campers,  hikers, 
and  even  school  classes  as  well  as  civic, 
business,  and  social  organizations. 

Penelec's  program  was  inaugurated  In 
1966  as  a  practical  approach  to  help 
make  communities  more  attractive  and 
to  encourage  sound  conservation  prac- 
tices. Already  more  than  300.000  trees 
have  been  planted  by  205  interested 
groups,  and  the  total  will  exceed  the 
half  million  mark  this  year. 

Is  there  any  wonder  why  central  Penn- 
sylvania is  so  proud  of  Penelec? 

The  Tribune-Democrat  editorial  fol- 
lows: 

Keystone  Lake 

Over  the  years.  American  Industry  has 
taken  a  lot  of  criticism  (much  of  It  deserved) 
about  how  It  has  exploited  natural  resources. 

In  more  recent  times,  however,  industry 
has  taken  one  of  the  leading  roles  in  con- 
servation efforts. 

Even  beyond  that,  certain  aspects  of  in- 
dustrial development  pay  a  dividend.  For  ex- 
ample, an  industry's  need  for  a  supply  of 
water  sometimes  pays  off  three  ways— the 
industry  gets  Its  water;  In  doing  so.  conser- 
vation needs  are  observed;  additionally,  rec- 
reational facilities  are  provided. 

That  has  happened  with  a  project  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Electric  Co.  Penelec  has  pre- 
sented a  long-term  lease  to  Keystone  Lake 
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ftnd  newby  land  trmct«  to  the  Btmtti  f or  u»e  M 
A  recreational  area.  The  lake,  located  between 
Elderton  and  Sagamore  In  Armatrong  County, 
•erves  the  Keystone  Electric  Generating  Sta- 

As  a  recreational  area  for  x»»e  by  Pennsyl- 
vanlans  the  sector  will  provide  flahlng.  boat- 
ing, picnicking  and  related  outdoor  actlvl- 

ties 

so  Keyatone  Lake  will  be  eervlng  induatrlal. 
conaervatlon  and  recreational  intereeU.  The 
water  will  be  uaed  by  the  generaUng  sta- 
tion It  will  be  pure  enough  to  sustain  flsh 
Ule-  therefore  conservation  is  served.  And 
It  win  offer  a  good  place,  within  ewy  reach 
of  many  Johnstown  dUtrlct  realdenU.  for 
leisure  activities. 

More  of  thU  type  of  industrial -conserva- 
tionist coexistence  would  be  welcomed. 


Miami'*  Propei*  ia  Hou«iiif  for  Elderly 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or  fxoaiBA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  11.  19€i 
Mr  PASeELL  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
population  In  America  continues  to  grow 
by  leaps  and  bounds,  the  need  for  suit- 
able housing  becomes  more  and  more  Im- 
portant. Already,  there  Is  a  shortage  of 
housing,  m  general,  and  of  attractive  and 
functional  housing  for  the  elderly  and 
the  underprivileged  In  particular. 

An  outstanding  example  of  the  progress 
being  made  In  this  increasingly  Im- 
portant area  of  housing  for  the  elderly 
appeared  In  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  of  February  23.  1968.  The  Miami 
Housing  Authority  Is  to  be  commended 
for  the  Imaginative  and  dynamic  ap- 
proach it  has  Uken  In  the  field  of  low- 
rent  housing. 

The  article  follows: 
SiCATHXBS  Puiza;  Miami — HoiTan«o  fo«  tot 
Eloeklt 
(By  Peg  Robinson) 
Civic  agendea  at  times  pick  up  an  unflat- 
tering reputation  for  inefBclency.  Not  so  the 
Miami   (Florida)    Housing  Authority,  known 
worldwide  for  lt«  excellence.  MHA  chairman 
MarUn  Pine  says  the  newly  dedicated  George 
A    Smathers  Plaza    "set  a  new  standard  for 
future  buildings,  both  public  and  private." 

Senator  Smathers,  speaking  at  dedlcaUon 
ceremonies  Dec.  17,  said  "thU  magnlflceni 
new  facility,  which  Is  complete  with  com- 
munity center  and  surrounded  by  an  attrac- 
Uve  park  environment.  Is  tangible  proof  that 
houalng  for  the  elderly  can  be  aeetheUcally 
pleasing  aa  well  as  functional." 

With  the  air  of  luxury  apartment*,  the  two 
structurea— one  six  storlea.  one  13.  plus  a 
third,  single  story,  for  the  senior  day  center — 
the  complex  might  appear  costly.  It  U  not. 

LOW    COST    NOTXD 

MHA  executive  director  Haley  Sofge  cited 
$10  238  a  unit,  which  Includes  sidewalks, 
landacaplng.  parking  surfaces,  and  commu- 
nity center. 

This  compares  favorably  with  an  Atlanta. 
Oa..  project  at  913,500  and  another  at  Nash- 
ville. Tenn..  at  $12,500. 

Neighbors  were  apprehensive  lest  public 
biUldlngs  would  lower  property  values,  but. 
forecast  a  Miami  newspaperman.  "It  Is  clear 
the  effect  will  be  Just  the  opposite." 

So  ready  for  occupancy  were  the  "senior 
clUaens  '  that  49  tenanU  celebrated  Thanks- 
giving Day  there,  first  of  the  217  who  moved 
m  before  Christmas.  The  average  monthly 
rent  Is  Wl.U;  average  yearly  income  of  resi- 
dents.  •  1.561. 
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ONDBBwarmN  sr  wwrrxo  statis 
The  program  conducted  In  the  one-story 
building   emanates    from    the    Metropolitan 
Senior  Centers  of  Dade  County. 

While  the  $19  million  cost  Is  underwritten 
by  the  federal  government,  it  took  two  years 
to  approve  the  design  since  nobody  could 
find  a  precedent 

The  original  design  by  Miami  architect 
Robert  Bradford  Browne  uses  only  10  percent 
of  the  6.7  acres  for  the  enUre  complex.  The 
structures,  of  poured  monolithic  concrete 
exposed  and  stained,  combined  with  tinted 
glass,  are  free  of  insUtuUonal  gloom. 

rtNX    PSOJBCTS 

The  halls  are  open  to  light  and  air.  with 
offaets  at  intervaU  to  give  a  sense  of  privacy. 

Of  lU  172  dwelling  unlU.  35  one-bedroom 
apartmente  accommodate  couples  and  137 
efficiencies,  single  individual*.  In  a  total  of 
575' J  rooms. 

According  to  Irbye  Oldden*.  MHA  develop- 
ment director,  five  projects  now  under  con- 
strucUonare: 

A  17-acre  site  in  the  Perrlne  section  for  128 
family  and  20  senior  citizen  units. 

Scattered  area*  In  Northwest  Miami  for 
329  elderly  people  and  516  famUy  units 

On  the  Miami  River  east  of  Robert  King 
High  Towers  (another  MHA  accomplUh- 
ment) .  600  senior  citizen  uniU  and  48  family 
apartmenu. 

A  northwest  structure  of  166  uniu  for  the 
aged  and  11  family  dwellings,  and 

The  "Scott  Homes."  also  northwest. 
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Inquiring  whether  Negroes  want  public 
housing  in  the  downtown  urban-renewal 
project.  MHA  discussed  147  acres  In  the  cen- 
tral Negro  district  with  spokesmen  from 
chapters  of  the  Urban  League.  Congress  of 
Racial  EquaUty.  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People.  Southern 
ChrUtlan  Leadership  Conference,  and  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Program. 

Unanimously  endorsed.  100  new  unit*  will 
be  the  first  urban-renewal  project. 

Last  November.  Robert  C.  Wood,  Under- 
secretary of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  after  a  countrywide 
tour  of  new  sites,  said  he  was  impressed. 

IXTANSION    PLANNED 

"If  you  can  keep  up  with  the  progress 
made  up  to  now.  you  will  be  an  area  In  the 
forefront."  he  predicted. 

The  Smathers  Plaza,  a  major  accomplish- 
ment, was  a  kind  of  swan  song  for  the  MHA. 
which  stepped  aside  Jan.  1  for  MetropoUUn 
Mlaml-Dade  County  take-over,  having  con- 
structed 1.273  apartmenu  In  four  years  at 
a  cost  of  $14,899,633. 

Mz.  Sofge  will  occupy  a  stmUar  office  under 
the  new  aegis. 


The  Fe<leral  Budf et  After  Vietnam 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  Missoumi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  11.  1968 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  some- 
what hopeful  title  I  have  given  to  my 
remarks  is  not  meant  as  an  indication 
that  I  join  with  those  who  envision  a 
social-economic  millennium  upon  the 
termination  of  the  Vietnam  confilct.  To 
the  contrary.  I  foresee  many  serious 
economic  issues  and  decisions  that  we 
will  have  to  face,  and  that  we  should 
begin  now  to  study  and  evaluate  them. 

Recently  I  had  the  opportunity  of  pre- 
paring a  paper  for  the  Tax  Foundation's 
19th  Annual  Tax  Conference  on  Decem- 


ber 5,  1967,  on  this  subject  and  I  am  in- 
serting it  In  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Th«  Pn)E«AL  BuDorr  Amoi  Vittnam 

I.    OOVWKMENT   IN    THE   PWIVATE    ECONOMT 

Fortunately  I  can  approach  this  subject 
with  some  intelligence,  not  my  own.  but  that 
which  has  been  supplied  In  compact  and 
dynamic  form  by  Dr  Martin  R.  Oalnsbrugh 
In  a  paper  delivered  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Bconomy  In  Government  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  on  May  10,  1967.  en- 
titled "The  Government  In  the  Market 
Economy"  (pages  148-155.  Part  I  of  the  Hear- 
ings before  the  J.EC.  on  Economy  In  Gov- 
ernment). 

Dr.  Oalnsbrugh's  statistics  show  clearly 
that  the  rhetoric  propounded  by  the  suc- 
cessful popularizer  of  the  economic  and  po- 
UUcal  myth.  Dr.  Kenneth  Galbralth,  that 
the  good  guys  with  good  works,  namely  the 
public  sector,  have  been  starved  and  the 
bad  guys  with  bad  works,  namely  the  private 
sector,  have  been  glutted  Is  erroneous. 

Let  me  recapitulate  some  of  the  data 
educed  by  Dr.  Gainsbrugh  for  six  of  the 
seven  economic  dimensions  he  selected  to 
determine  the  extent  of  government  and  pri- 
vate economic  activity  In  our  society. 

The  seventh  dimension  chosen  by  Dr. 
Gainsbrugh.  government  as  a  regulator  or 
business  structure  and  operations.  I  have 
omitted  from  my  recapltulaUon.  This  is  not 
because  it  Is  unimportant,  but  because  it  Is 
into  this  area  that,  a*  a  practicing  political 
economist  I  would  seek  to  channel  the  efforts 
of  government  as  much  as  possible  away  from 
the  other  six  areas,  or  dimensions,  and  it  Is 
by  far  the  least  expensive  dimension  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Dimension  I.  Government  aa  o  purchtuer  of 
goods  and  services 
The  combined  expenditures  of  Federal, 
state  and  local  governments,  after  eliminat- 
ing duplies Uons,  were  $17  billion  in  1903 
and  $208.8  billion  In  1966  (7.6  percent  of 
ONP  In  1903.  28.2  percent  of  GNP  In  1966) 

"The  record  of  government  as  a  purchaser 
clearly  reveaU  that  for  two-thirds  of  this 
most  prosperous  century  with  its  years  of 
war  and  peace  and  of  deflation  and  Inflation, 
government  demand  has  grown  more  rapidly 
than  the  private  sector." 

"The  actual  number  of  full-time  equiva- 
lent workers  directly  employed  In  the  public 
sector,  including  those  In  the  armed  forces. 
was  about  14.6  million  In  March  1967.  60  per- 
cent of  whom  worked  at  the  state  and  local 

Direct  government  employment  in  1929  to- 
taled 3.3  million:  0.8  million  Federal  (0.53  ci- 
vilian. 0.255  military)  2.5  state  and  local. 

In  1947  the  comparable  figures  were  7.1 
mlUlon  total:  3.6  Federal  (1.9  civilian.  1.8 
military)  3.6  state  and  local. 

In  1966.  totol  14  million:  5.7  Federal  (2.6 
civilian.  3.1  military)  8.3  state  and  local  (2.2 
sute.  6.1  local). 

"In  addition,  estimates  are  available  of  the 
indirect  employment  arising  from  the  $67.9 
bUllon  of  recelpu  of  the  private  sector  from 
government  purchases  in  1966.  In  combina- 
tion, the  direct  and  indirect  employment 
arising  from  government  totaled  nearly  20 
mUllon  jobs.  Thus  26  out  of  100  Individuals 
employed  In  the  UJB.  In  1965  were  at  work 
directly  or  indirectly  for  the  government. 
Two  generations  ago  only  6  out  of  every  100 
employed  were  public  servants." 
Dimension  2.  Oovemment  as  a  supplier  of 
free  goods  and  services 
Social  welfare  expenditures  by  all  forms  of 
government  were  In  relative  terms  equivalent 
to  12  percent  of  GNP  In  fiscal  1966.  while  in 
1900  they  were  about  2.4  percent  and  about 
4.2  percent  at  the  close  of  World  War  II. 

Transfer  pc  yments  from  government  rep- 
resented about  8  percent  of  all  personal  In- 
come received  by  individuals  In   1966  con- 
trasted to  2  percent  In  1929. 
About  25  percent  of  the  nation's  entire 
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health  and  medical  bill  Is  met  out  of  pubUc 
revenues  with  medicare  merely  beginning. 

In  1929  total  government  transfer  pay- 
ments were  $1.6  billion  and  1.7  percent  of 
personal  income. 

In  1966.  the  total  was  $44.6  billion.  7.7  per- 
cent of  personal  Income. 

Dimension  3.  Government  as  a  revenue 
collector 
In    1929,   total    government   revenue    was 
$11.3  billion  and  11  percent  of  ONP  ($3.8  bU- 
llon Federal,  $7.5  state  and  local) . 

In  1944.  total  government  revenue  was 
$515  billion  and  24  percent  of  ONP  ($41  bil- 
lion Federal.  $10.2  state  and  local. 

In    1966.   total    government   revenue   was 
$212.3  billion  and  28.7  percent  of  ONP  ($142.5 
billion  Federal.  $69.8  state  and  local) . 
Dimension  4.  Government  at  a  producer  and 
seller 
Oovemment's  share  of  the  total  domestic 
tangible  wealth  has  risen  from  about  7  per- 
cent in  1900  (or  $88  billion  in  current  dol- 
lars) and  9  percent  in  1929  (or  $423  blUlon) 
to  an  estimated  14  percent  (or  $2,340  billion) 
in   1966.   Conversely   the  share  held  by   the 
private  sector  dropped  from  93  percent  in 
1900  to  86  percent  in  1966. 

In  1958.  of  the  total  $215  billion  held  by 
all  governments,  state  and  local  governments 
held  $165  billion  and  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, $60  billion. 

However,  in  1900  the  Federal  government's 
assets  equalled  its  obligations.  By  1968  the 
Federal  governments  debt  had  grown  to  be 
8  percent  greater  than  Its  assets. 

In  contrast,  in  1900  the  net  worth  of  state 
and    local    governments    (assets    over    their 
obligations)    had  Increased  from  3   percent 
to  6  percent  of  their  obligations. 
Dimension  5.  Government  as  money  lender 

and  guarantor 
ToUl  outstanding  Federal  loans  were: 
1929  $10  billion  ($2.2  guaranteed  and  in- 
surance loans;  $7.8  direct);  1953,  $25.9  bil- 
lion ($16.8  guaranteed  and  insurance  loans; 
$10.1  direct);  1966,  Est.  $136.3  billion  ($98.2 
guaranteed  and  insurance  loans;  $38.1  di- 
rect) . 

MORTGAGE  DEBT  OUTSTANDING  AT  YEAR  END 
iOolUr  amounts  in  billionsl 


Total, 
all  holders 


Financed  or  under- 
written by  Federal 
credit  agencies,  total 
percent  of  all 
mortgages 

Amount     Percent 


Privately 
financed 


1939 

1950 

19S6 

...  J35.5 
...   72.8 
...  386.0 

J6.8 
24.9 
99.8 

19.0 
34.2 
27.3 


$28.7 

47.9 

266.2 


Dimension  6:  Government  subsidy  and  quasi- 
subsidy 
"Federal  subsidies  have  been  esUmated  by 
the  LeglBlaUve  Reference  Service  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  to  total  about  $8  billion 
annually  In  recent  years.  The  cumulative 
outlays  for  such  purposes  since  1950  are  now 
about  $85  billion  and  this  sum  does  not  in- 
clude veterans  programs,  foreign  aid  and 
some  of  the  other  major  expenditures  that 
might  well  be  embraced  In  a  broader  defini- 
tion of  subsidy. 

"Over  half  of  all  subsidies  over  this  period 
has  been  extended  to  agriculture  in  connec- 
tion with  carrying  costs  and  losses  Involved 
In  price  supports,  agricultural  surplus  dis- 
posal abroad  and  soil-bank  acreage  restric- 
tions. Business  subsidies  largely  In  the  form 
of  postal  deficits  and  shipping  and  aviation 
subsidies  have  comprised  about  a  fifth  of  all 
Federal  subsidies.  Subsidies  to  labor,  largely 
for  unemployment  trust  fund  administra- 
tion, have  In  turn  totaled  about  $6.5  billion 
or  more  than  7.5  percent  of  all  subsidies. 
Other  such  aid  has  been  directed  toward 
home  owners  and  tenants,  private  hospital 
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construction  and  health  research  facilities. 
UnUl  very  recently  stockpiling  of  strategic 
materials  had  been  regarded  as  a  subsidy,  but 
the  new  subsidy  figures  prepared  by  the 
Library  of  Congress  no  longer  Include  this 
Item.  These  stockpiles  have  of  late  been  em- 
ployed as  an  antl-lnflaUonary  device,  with 
their  actual  or  threatened  release  timed  to 
exercise  maximum  leverage  on  efforts  by  pri- 
vate producers  to  raise  prices,  as  In  the  case 
of  aluminum  or  copper." 

Martin  Gainsbrugh  has  given  us  some 
dimensions  by  which  to  measure  government 
extension  into  the  market  economy,  but  only 
to  a  limited  extent  has  he  given  us  the  di- 
mensions of  the  Federal  government's  exten- 
sion vls-a-vls  the  state  governments  and  the 
local  governments.  In  considering  a  Federal 
budget  It  Is  important  to  have  in  mind  not 
only  total  government  vls-a-vls  the  private 
sector,  but  also  the  relationship  between  the 
three  tiers  of  government,  Federal,  state  and 
local. 

Furthermore,  It  Is  Important  In  considering 
the  market  economy  to  separate  the  two  pri- 
vate  sectors  into  for-profit  and   non-profit. 
The  non-profit  sector  of  the  private  economy 
becomes   increasingly    Important   as   health, 
education,  recreation,  and  welfare  Increases  In 
Importance  In  the  society.  Government  in  the 
U.S.A.  has  Increased  In  size  at  the  expense  of 
both  the  for-profit  and  the  non-profit  private 
sectors.  It  would  be  valuable  to  know  to  what 
extent  It  is  so  for  each.  Furthermore,  It  would 
be  valuable  *o  know  whether  the  ratio  be- 
tween the  two  segments  of  the  private  sector 
have  changed  materially  In  recent  years. 

However,  data  of  this  nature  Is  hard  to 
come  by.  For  example,  I  have  seen  figures 
ranging  from  $14  billion  to  $17  blUlon  as  the 
amount  of  money  that  the  private  for-profit 
sector  of  our  society  spends  annually  on 
training  and  retraining.  Both  figures  are  real- 
ly guesstimates,  not  truly  estimates.  It  is  also 
difficult  to  find  what  is  spent  on  education  in 
the  non-profit  sector,  although  not  quite  as 
difficult.  Health  figures  are  even  harder  to 
come  by,  and  welfare  figures  are  by  far  the 
most  speculative. 

Getting  back  to  relationships  of  Federal, 
state  and  local  government— Table  5  (Fed- 
eral. State  and  Local  Expenditures  1902- 
1966)  in  the  Tax  Foundation's  1967  Facts 
and  Figures  on  Government  Finance  Is  quite 
informative. 

1934  marks  the  first  peacetime  year  that 
Federal  expenditures  exceeded  local  gov- 
ernmental expenditures,  and  1941  represents 
the  first  peacetime  year  that  Federal  expen- 
ditures exceeded  the  combination  of  state  and 
local  governmental  expenditures.  Since  then. 
-  the  Federal  government  has  continued  to 
outstrip  both  state  and  local  governments. 
Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  Federal  ex- 
penditures have  decUned  from  a  2  to  1  ratio 
in  respect  to  the  combination  of  state  and 
local  expenditures  to  slightly  below  a  7  to  5 
ratio.  Incidentally  state  expenditures  vls-a- 
vls  local  government  rose  from  a  1  to  5  ratio 
in  1902  to  a  1  to  1  ratio  in  1950  where  they 
have  remained  up  to  the  present  with  Just  a 
slight  adjustment  giving  a  small  margin  in 
favor  of  local  over  state. 

Since  1950,  all  three  sectors  of  government 
have  Increased  by  over  200  percent.  Federal 
expenditures  rose  from  $44.8  billion  to  $137.8 
billion  in  1966,  an  Increase  of  $93  billion. 
State  expenditures  grew  from  $12.77  billion 
in  1950  to  $38.2  bllUon  In  1966.  an  increase 
of  $25.4  billion.  Local  expenditures  Increased 
from  $12.76  bUllon  in  1950  to  $43.5  bllUon 
In  1966.  an  Increase  of  $30.7  billion. 


n.    FEDEKAL    FINANCES    AFTEK    VIETNAM 

If  the  evente  of  the  recent  past  have  made 
anything  clear,  it  Is  the  enormous  difficulty 
of  forecasUng  Federal  government  revenues 
and  expenditures  In  even  one  fiiscal  year. 
Long-term  forecasts  obviously  are  even  more 
hazardous.  Perhaps  the  only  saving  grace 
Is  that  long-term  forecaste,  however  Inac- 
curate they  ultimately  prove  to  be,  are  usual- 
ly forgotten  and,  If  not  forgotten,  at  least 
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forgiven.  With  that  comforting  thought  in 
mind.  I  accepted  your  assignment  today. 

Discussions  of  post-Vietnam  Federal  fi- 
nances are  usually  based  on  the  assumption 
that  nearly  $30  billion  of  war  spending  will 
almost  Immediately  become  available  for 
other  purposes.  The  implication  is  frequently 
made  that  we  will  be  able  to  embark  on  a 
spending  spree,  particularly  for  those  domes- 
tic programs  which  are  said  to  be  "starved" 
for  lack  of  adequate  financing. 

I  think  It  ought  to  be  made  clear  at  the 
outset  that  any  sharp  and  sudden  drop  In 
defense  expenditures  at  the  end  of  Vietnam 
hostilities  is  highly  unlikely.  If  anyone  really 
expecte  defense  expenditures  to  drop  to  the 
pre-Vletnam  level,  his  perception  of  the  world 
today  and  his  reading  of  history  are  obviously 
different  from  mine. 

It  Is  quite  clear  that  the  end  of  the  war 
will  bring  a  de-escalation  of  defense  coste  re- 
lated to  Vietnam,  but  I  suspect  that  such 
de-escalation  will  be  somewhat  gradual  and 
that  some  of  the  funds  spent  for  military 
purposes  will  necessarily  be  devoted  to  the 
Important  task  of  economic  reconstruction 
to  secure  the  peace. 

In  a  world  beset  with  hostility  and  con- 
tinuing threats  to  American  security.  It  also 
seems  likely  that  other  defense-related  costs 
will  rise  and  absorb  at  least  part  of  Vietnam 
savings.  The  growing  nuclear  power  of  Com- 
munist China  and  the  likelihood  that  she 
will  develop  a  delivery  capability  In  the  near 
future  has  already  led  to  a  decision  to  con- 
struct a  "thin"  antl-balllstlc  missile  defense 
system.  If  a  decision  is  made  to  proceed  with 
a  complete  system,  which  is  at  least  possible, 
the  costs  win  run  to  $40  billion  and  very 
likely  more. 

The  Middle  Eastern  crisis  this  summer  and 
the  recent  threat  of  war  between  Greece  and 
Turkey  over  Cyprus  demonstrate  again  the 
kind  of  world  we  live  in.  However  much  we 
may  want  to  avoid  another  commitment  of 
American  military  power,  we  simply  cannot 
count  on  our  ability  or  our  willingness  to 
stand  aloof  from  confilcts  which  threaten  to 
upset  world  peace  and  stability.  Certainly  we 
must  be  prepared  for  any  eventuality. 

Finally,  another  source  of  growing  defense 
expenditures  arises  from  the  rapid  obso- 
lescence of  current  military  technology.  For 
years  the  DEW  Line  served  as  our  early- 
warning  system  against  Soviet  attack.  Ad- 
vances In  technology  have  made  the  DEW 
Line  obsolete  and  forced  the  development  of 
more  sophisticated  and  expensive  systems  of 
defense  I  think  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  this  trend  will  continue  into  the 
future  and  put  upward  pressure  on  defense 
costs. 

The  only  reason  I  have  gone  Into  this  Is  to 
flash  a  caution  signal  for  those  who  have  al- 
ready allotted  Vietnam  savings  to  their  fa- 
vorite domestic  programs.  I  am  very  much 
afraid  that  such  savings  will  be  much  less 
than  we  now  anticipate.  In  addition,  we  can- 
not overlook  the  fact  that  we  are  starting 
from  a  budget  deficit  of  $20  to  $30  billion  or 
more.  Even  if  Vietnam  costs  were  to  disappear 
overnight,  the  budget  would — at  long  last — 
be  in  reasonable  balance  with  no  large  sur- 
pluses to  spare. 

I  think  the  only  reasonable  assumption 
that  can  be  made  at  this  time  Is  that  the 
end  of  the  Vietnam  War  would  result  in  some 
reduction  of  defense  expenditures  over  a 
period  of  a  year  or  two.  but  probably  sig- 
nificantly less  than  the  full  amount  now 
being  spent  on  the  war.  At  the  same  time, 
a  reasonable  rate  of  Increase  in  the  gross 
national  product  would  yield  an  additional 
$10  to  $20  billion  in  administrative  budget 
recelpte  at  present  tax  rates. 

Taking  somewhat  lower  defense  expendi- 
tures and  higher  revenues  into  account,  we 
then  have  to  choose  between  various  policy 
alternatives  such  as  tax  reduction.  Increased 
outlays  for  essential  services,  additional  aid 
to  state  and  local  governments,  or  debt  re- 
duction. These  are  the  alternatives  that  the 
fiscal  policy  debate  wUl  revolve  around  after 
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Vietnam.  What  alternative  or  combination 
ol  alternatives  should  we  choose?  Let  me 
Indicate  some  of  my  own  preferences  and. 
In  the  process,  at  least  suggest  some  guide- 
lines which  I  believe  should  be  followed  In 
making  that  choice 

m.    GUIDELINES    FOB    FISCAL    CHOICE 

High  on  my  list  of  priorities  would  be  a 
reduction  In  the  budget  deficit  and  the  prob- 
lems of  managing  our  public  debt.  It  used  to 
be  said  that  deficits  didn't  really  matter,  but 
even  the  "new  economists"  now  realize  that 
the  problems  of  debt  management  matter 
very  much  Indeed.  Not  only  may  they  ham- 
string monetary  policy  and  create  an  Infla- 
tionary potential  in  the  economy,  but  If  the 
deficits  are  too  high,  they  put  Intense  pres- 
sures  on  financial  markets  and  contribute  to 
the  high  Interest  rates  which  the  "new 
economists  •  rightly  deplore. 

Anyone     who     questions     the     economic 
soundness  of  debt  financing  Is  likely  to  face 
the  accusation  that  he  thinks  that  debt  Is 
Inherently  evil.  But  this  accusation  Is  Just 
a  straw  man  designed   to  disguise  the  real 
Issues  No  one  really  thinks  that  debt  Is  evil 
per  se  But  debt  Is  an  economic  tool,  like  fire. 
It   can    be   beneficial    If   properly    used    and 
destructive    If   misused     Every   businessman 
knows    that    debt    can    be    wealth-creating, 
neutral,  or  wealth-destroying,  depending  on 
how  the  funds  acquired  by  debt  are  spent. 
It  Is  pointless  to  talk  about  debt  In  the 
abstract   without   any   consideration   of   the 
spending  to  be  made  through  debt  financing. 
The  real  question  for  government  Is — are  the 
funds  borrowed  from  the  public  going  to  t>e 
used  for  permanent  additions  to  the  nation's 
wealth.   Including  both   Its   human   and   lU 
physical  capital,  or  for  current  but  necessary 
outlays  such  as  defense,   protection   of   the 
wealth  we  have,  or  for  temporary  schemes  to 
stimulate  aggregate  demand,  which  remove 
discipline    in   spending    money   wisely.   This 
I  deplore  under  any  circumstances.  Holding 
back    legitimate    government    purchases    of 
goods  and  services   to  wait  more  favorable 
markets  Is  another  matter,  that  Is  Just  good 
procurement  practice  and  should  provide  all 
the  flexibility  needed  for  the  Federal  govern- 
ment to  assist  in  smoothing  out  the  economic 
cycles  by  increasing  Its  purchases  during  eco- 
nomic downturn   and   holding   back  during 
periods  of  economic  upturns.  This  kind  of 
spending  policy  does  not  remove  the  disci- 
plines needed  to  be  certain  that  the  dollar  Is 
spent  efficiently.   In   other   words,   spending 
for  spendlng's  sake  alone  Is  to  be  eschewed. 
In  deciding  whether  or  not  to  use  the  tool 
of  debt  financing,  we  must  also  consider  the 
>    level  of  the  Federal  debt.  If  the  debt  Is  al- 
ready too  high  In  relation  to  economic  ac- 
tivity and  the  wealth  of  the  society,  which 
U  presently  Is.  we  should  then  be  very  reluc- 
tant to  use  debt  other  than  to  finance  emer- 
gencies and  avoid  other  projects,  no  matter 
how  worthwhile.   Even  financing  an   emer- 
gency, such  as  war.  requires  that  the  proper 
debt  ratio  be  sought  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  emergency  Is  over.  For  the  next  ten  years, 
one  of  our  budgeting  objectives  should  be  to 
get  the  Federal  debt  down  below  20  percent 
of  ONP. 

What  should  be  the  proper  size  of  the 
Federal  debt?  This  question  cannot  be  an- 
swered In  a  vacuum,  but  must  be  related  to 
the  amount  of  wealth  and  economic  activity 
In  the  society. 

The  "new  economists"  seek  to  avoid  the 
real  issue  by  citing  the  fact  that  the  Federal 
debt  was  124  percent  of  GNP  In  1948  and 
was  only  45  percent  of  GNP  In  1966,  and  then 
concluding  that  we  are  In  a  healthy  fiscal 
situation.  They  Imply  that  the  economy  can 
support  a  much  higher  debt  at  the  present 
time,  due  to  the  Increase  In  ONP  since  1946. 
The  fallacy  In  the  theory  of  the  "new  econo- 
mists" lies  In  the  selection  of  the  year  1946 
as  a  benchmark.  Is  1948  the  year  from  which 
our  progress  (If  any)  In  debt  reduction  Is 
to  be  measured?  The  United  States,  of  neces- 
sity, financed  World  War  n  heavily  by  debt 
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unparalleled  In  our  nation's  history.  The 
question  is  not  what  the  ratio  was  In  1946, 
but  what  It  should  be  today.  From  1870  to 
1940,  the  ratio  of  debt  to  ONP  in  peacetime 
never  rose  above  30  percent. 

There  la  little  reason  for  rejoicing  at  a 
reduction  of  this  ratio  (which  took  over  20 
years  from  its  swollen  postwar  peak  to  a  level 
more  than  double  that  which  historically 
prevailed  In  the  periods  when  the  United 
States  was  growing  most  rapidly.  The 
present  level  of  the  Federal  debt  gave  us 
little  flexibility  to  cope  with  possible  future 
wars  or  economic  crises  which  (^ould  require 
extensive  deficit  financing,  as  the  "new  econ- 
omists" are  now  finding  out.  Interest  rates 
have  soared  to  their  highest  levels  since  the 
Civil  War  as  a  result  of  a  war  which  the 
AdmlnUtratlon  bo*sts  Is  not  even  a  "large 
war."  and  Is  costing  leu  In  percenUge  of 
ONP  than  any  previous  war.  Nor  can  this  be 
defended  as  intentional  Inasmuch  as  the 
present  Administration  gives  great  lip  serv- 
ice to  the  Importance  of  maintaining  low 
interest  rates  to  attain  social  Justice  for 
the  lower  Income  groups  and  economic 
growth  for  us  all. 

In  addition,  two-thirds  of  the  decrease  In 
the  burden  of  the  debt  (as  measured  by  the 
"debt-ONP  ratio)  Is  due  to  the  serious  de- 
preciation of  the  dollar's  value  since  1946. 
This  Is  one  way  to  reduce  the  burden  of  the 
debt,  because,  through  Inflation,  the  govern- 
ment can  relate  Its  fixed  obligations  to  dol- 
lars that  are  now  worth  lees.  It  Is.  however,  a 
very  economically,  costly,  and  socially  Inequi- 
table way  to  reduce  the  debt  burden. 

Another  way  to  make  a  Judgment  on  the 
proper  size  of  the  Federal  debt  Is  to  relate  It 
to  the  physical  wealth  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment which  backs  up  the  debt.  We  can 
get    some    real    Insights    Into    this    ratio   by 
comparing    the    Federal    government's    net 
worth  with  the  net  worth  of  state  and  local 
governments  and  of  the  private  sector  (both 
corporate  and  household  sectors).  In  an  ar- 
ticle appearing  In  the  Morgan  Guaranty  Sur- 
vey   (August   1966),   Dr.   John   W.   Kendrtck 
pointed  out  that  in  1900  the  Federal  govern- 
ment's   assets    equalled    Its    obligations.    By 
1958.    the    Federal    government's    debt    had 
grown  to  be  8  percent  greater  than  Its  assets. 
A  favorite  contention  of  the  "new  econ- 
omists"  Is  that  the  level  of  the  Federal  debt 
Is  not  too  high  because  the  Federal  debt  has 
grown  much  more  slowly  since  1946  than  the 
debt  of  state  and  local  governments  and  the 
private    sector.   The   statistical    part   of    *.he 
argument  Is  accurate,  but  It  tells  only  part 
of  the  story.  By  choosing  1946  as  a  base  year, 
the  "new  economists "  have  once  again  pre- 
judged the  argument  In  their  favor.  During 
World  War  II.  while  Federal  debt  was  bur- 
geoning, state  and  local  governmenu  actually 
reduced  their  debt  because  shortages  of  la- 
bor and   materials  made   new   building  Im- 
possible for  the  duraUon.  Similarly,  private 
debt  grew  only  slightly  because  of  these  same 
shortages.    A   large    part    of    the   percentage 
Increase  In  state  and  local  debt  and  private, 
debt  since   1946  must  be  attributed  to  the 
backlog  of  demand  for  construction  projects 
and  consumer  goods  which  could  not  be  ob- 
tained during  the  war. 

The  argument  Is  also  fallacious  because  It 
leaves  out  any  mention  of  the  net  worth  of 
the  non-Federal  sectors  of  the  economy.  From 
1900  to  1958,  the  same  period  studied  by  Dr. 
Kendrtck,  the  net  worth  of  state  and  local 
governments  (assets  over  their  obligations) 
increased  from  3  percent  to  6  percent  of  their 
obligations.  The  surplus  of  asset  holdings 
over  debt  obligations  for  state  and  local 
governments  Increased  not  only  absolutely 
put  as  a  percentage  of  total  obligations.  An 
even  more  striking  picture  holds  true  In 
the  private  sector. 

I  was  disappointed  that  the  Commission 
on  Budget  ConcepU  appointed  by  President 
Johnson  to  study  and  recommend  reforms  in 
the  Federal  budget  advised  against  the  esUb- 
Ushment  of  a  capital  budget.  I  fiUly  under- 
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stand  the  difficulties  Involved  In  determin- 
ing whether  expenditures  are  current  or  cap- 
ital, but  I  think  It  Is  Imperative  that  our 
Federal  coat  accounting  reveal  to  the  extent 
possible  the  useful  life  of  goods  procured  At 
present  there  are  no  such  procedures. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  having  this  In- 
formation One  In  particular  Is  In  deter- 
mining how  the  expenditure  for  the  item  is 
to  be  financed.  For  example,  should  the  Fed- 
eral highway  program  have  been  financed  out 
of  current  general  revenues,  out  of  revenue 
bonds,  or  as  It  Is  out  of  earmarked  taxes  go- 
ing Into  a  trust  fund  over  a  period  of  15 
years?  If  the  useful  life  of  the  highways 
could  be  considered  to  be  thirty  years  Instead 
of  15.  then  financing  the  capital  asset 
through  taxing  the  users  could  have  been 
stretched  out  longer  than  the  15  years. 

Debt  Is  a  very  useful  tool  for  financing 
a  capital  asset  and  spreading  its  charge 
more  equitably  over  the  total  usage.  Debt 
Is  a  useful  tool  for  financing  emergency  cur- 
rent expenditures  out  of  future  Income.  Yet 
using  debt  to  finance  emergency  and  nec- 
essary current  expenses,  such  as  for  a  war 
to  preserve  wealth,  requires  paying  back 
that  debt  In  an  orderly  fashion  out  of  the 
future  general  revenues  because  this  cur- 
rent expenditure  for  defense,  though  essen- 
tial, creates  no  wealth  to  tax  as  does  the 
capital  expenditure  for  highways. 

Likewise  expenditures  for  retirement 
benefits  are  not  In  themselves  wealth-creat- 
ing and  therefore  must  be  Identified  as 
current  rather  than  capital  expenditures. 
This  bears  on  the  determination  of  whether 
these  expenditures  should  be  financed  out 
of  current  general  revenues,  with  debt,  with 
a  user  tax  trust  fund  concept,  as  the  Fed- 
eral highway  program,  or  some  other  con- 
cept? The  social  security  system  Is  financed 
under  a  concept  totally  new  to  our  other 
systems.  It  Is  a  pay-as-you-go  system  with 
a  small  trust  fund  set  up  to  guard  against 
short  run  contingencies,  financed  by  an  ear- 
marked tax  which  gives  some  appearance  of 
being  a  "user  tax,"  but  upon  analysis  Is 
not.  It  actually  depends  upon  political  as- 
sumptions, namely  that  Congresses  of  the 
future  will  vote  the  taxes  to  pay  the  bene- 
fits for  the  present  taxpayers  when  they 
qualify  for  benefiU  under  the  law  If  It  Is 
stlU  In  existence  when  they  reach  the  age 
of  65. 

It  Is  dlflScult  to  project  Federal  budgets 
Into  the  future  without  having  cost  ac- 
counting which  reveals  the  current  or  capi- 
tal nature  of  the  expenditure,  unless  all 
Federal  governmental  expenditures  are  to 
be  treated  as  current. 

While  on  this  point.  It  Is  Important  to 
note  that  local  governmental  expenditures 
are  rather  clearly  separated  Into  current 
and  capital  expenditures  Inasmuch  as  most 
capital  Items  are  financed  through  bonds 
against  general  or  special  revenues.  Further- 
more, local  governmental  expenditures  re- 
late quite  closely  to  preserving  and  enhanc- 
ing the  wealth  which  serves  as  the  base  of 
the  tax  so  in  some  respect  expenditures  for 
maintaining  schools,  streets,  fire  and  police 
protection  all  preserve  and  enhance  the 
value  of  the  real  estate  which  lies  at  the 
base  of  the  tax. 

Next  priority  tax  rate  reduction 
In  addition  to  reducing  the  budget  deficit, 
I  would  place  a  high  priority  on  tax  rate 
reduction.  Federal  Income  tax  rates,  even 
after  the  1964  cuts,  are  still  beyond  the  point 
of  diminishing  returns  and  stlU  causing 
Judgments  to  be  reached  for  tax  reasons 
rather  than  economic  reasons. 

In  other  words,  high  tax  rates  still  Im- 
pede the  full  development  of  the  present 
Federal  tax  base  (economic  activity)  and  also 
stunt  the  growth  of  the  ultimate  base  upon 
which  this  base  of  economic  activity  Itself 
relies,  namely  wealth.  The  tax  take  is,  there- 
fore, less  than  It  would  be  if  the  rates  were 
lower  and  appUed  to  a  larger  base.  We  could 


today  embark  upon  a  20-year  program  of  re- 
ducing Federal  Income  tax  rates  every  two 
years  and  conUnue  to  Increase  our  Federal 

revenues  ^,  ».    «„ 

The  best  tax  system  Is  that  which  en- 
courages Individuals  and  businessmen  to  In- 
crease their  Incomes  and  profits.  I  think  there 
is  no  doubt  that  our  tax  system  today  Is  heav- 
ily weighed  against  such  incentives. 

In  emphasizing  both  a  reduction  In  taxes 
and  in  the  government's  budget  deficit,  I 
don't  want  to  leave  the  Impression  that  there 
win  not  be  Justifiable  Increases  In  public 
expenditures.  Obviously,  In  a  complex  and 
growing  society,  gross  public  spending  will 
increase  over  time,  although  not  necessarily 
per  capita  public  spending.  The  real  ques- 
tions are  how  fast  spending  Is  Increasing  and 
what  the  public  funds  are  being  spent  for. 

In  theory,  as  a  society  grows  In  wealth  and 
standard  of  living.  Increased  choice  between 
goods  and  between  services — discretionary 
purchasing  power— becomes  of  greater  Im- 
portance. Indeed.  It  becomes  a  valuable  sta- 
tistic in  determining  how  the  society  Is  grow- 
ing in  influence.  Discretionary  purchasing 
power  has  two  Ingredients.  1.  The  purchasing 
power  Itself  which  can  be,  based  upon  choice. 
a  consumer  dollar  or  an  investment  dollar. 
2  The  increased  variety  of  goods  and  services 
on  the  market  from  which  to  make  the  selec- 
tion if  the  person  decides  It  shall  be  a  con- 
sumer dollar. 

Beading  between  the  lines,  one  can  see 
that  as  variety  of  goods  and  services  Increase 
the  percentage  of  the  market  once  held  by 
the  piirveyors  of  traditional  lines  of  goods 
and  services  declines  to  make  way  for  the 
new  goods  and  services.  Indeed,  the  old  line 
may  even  be  phased  out  completely,  like  the 
horse  and  buggy.  If  the  new  line  meets  the 
needs  of  the  people  better. 

Government  goods  and  services.  Federal, 
state  and  local,  are  no  different  from  products 
of  agriculture,  steel,  power,  chemical,  etc., 
or  services  of  transportation,  communica- 
tions, insurance,  health  or  law.  etc.  As  vari- 
ety increases  their  percentage  of  the  con- 
sumer dollar  will  decline.  Of  course,  popula- 
tion increase  may  still  provide  a  quantity 
increase  In  the  demand  of  the  goods  and 
services  Furthermore,  as  productivity  In- 
creases occur,  the  number  of  people  necessary 
to  provide  the  particular  goods  or  services 
declines.  Today  6  percent  of  the  people  pro- 
duce the  food  and  fiber  for  themselves  and 
the  other  94  percent.  At  the  beginning  of 
our  Republic  94  percent  of  the  people  pro- 
duced food  and  fiber  for  themselves  and  the 
other  6  percent  of  the  society. 

The  points  I  am  leading  up  to  are  these. 
There  Is  no  reason  to  assume  that  as  our 
society  becomes  more  affluent  .  and  com- 
plex In  the  process,  that  government  goods 
and  services  should  assume  a  greater  or  even 
the  same  percentage  of  the  pvirchaslng  dol- 
lar they  have  had.  Quite  the  contrary.  If 
productivity  Increases  are  coming  about  In 
the  providing  of  government  goods  and 
services  .  .  and  these  productivity  increases 
should  be  coming  about  .  .  .  then  fewer  peo- 
ple should  be  providing  the  Increased  amount 
of  goods  and  services,  including  an  increased 
variety  And  the  total  costs  of  these  govern- 
mental goods  and  services  should  be  a  lower 
percenUge  of  GNP  or  of  purchasing  power 
than  before. 

If  6  percent  of  the  people  can  provide  the 
agricultural  needs  of  our  society  when  for- 
merly It  took  94  percent  .  .  .  because  of  pro- 
ductivity increases  and  Increased  variety  of 
goods  and  services  available  .  .  .  then  on  the 
same  logic  a  much  smaller  percent  of  our 
people  can  provide  military  defense  to  our 
society  and  do  it  by  taking  a  lower  percent 
of  our  GNP. 

Indeed,  technological  advancement  in  mili- 
tary science  has  advanced  rapidly,  and  It  Is 
quite  clear  that  percentagewise  fewer  people 
are  required  to  be  in  uniform  even  during 
a  war  to  defend  the  country  than  In  the 
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Napoleonic  wars  and  those  wars  leading  up 
to  the  present  one. 

This  factor  becomes  of  basic  importance  in 
discussing  Federal  budgets  of  the  future. 

Government  spending.  Federal,  state  and 
local,  must  be  related  to  governmental  pur- 
poses—supplying the  needs  of  the  people  for 
those  goods  and  services  which  It  is  deemed 
to  be  most  efliclent  to  provide  through  the 
mechanl.=ms  of  government.  The  govern- 
mental purposes  must  be  translated  Into 
purchases  of  goods  and  services  In  order  to 
achieve  broad  objectives  or  goals.  To  Insure 
prosperity,  to  end  poverty,  to  insure  domestic 
tranquility,  to  provide  for  the  national  de- 
fense, and  to  promote  the  general  welfare  are 
goals  Only  by  developing  specific  programs 
can  we  fulfill  these  goals.  This  means  spend- 
ing for  a  purpose — a  purpose  that  can  and 
should  be  disciplined  by  modern  cost  ac- 
counting and  by  cost-benefit  ratios.  When 
the  private  sector  can  provide  the  goods  or 
services  needed,  the  government  should  pro- 
vide them  only  in  the  event  of  other  over- 
riding social  reasons. 

One  source  of  confusion  that  needs  to  be 
cleared  up  is  the  difference  between  the  Im- 
pact of  the  aggregate  level  of  Federal  spend- 
ing and  particular  types  of  Federal  expendi- 
tures. Some  types  of  Federal  expenditures  are 
capital  expenditures  and  do  add  to  our  pro- 
ductive capacity  and  the  nation's  stock  of 
wealth,  both  physical  and  human.  It  should 
be  clear  that  when  the  productive  resources 
of  our  economy  are  fully  employed,  govern- 
ment spending  for  current  consumptions  or 
even  for  capital  purposes  takes  resources  that 
otherwise  might  be  used  to  increase  cur  ca- 
pacity to  produce. 

Those  economists  and  policy-makers  who 
have  emphasized  the  aggregate  impact  of 
Federal  spending  on  economic  activity  have 
tended  to  erode  the  fiscal  discipline  upon 
what  a  sound  expenditure  policy  must  rest. 
The  aggregate  economists  have  said,  In  effect, 
that  we  must  have  spending  for  spendlng's 
sake,  in  order  to  stir  up  economic  activity 
when  aggregate  demand  is  insufficient.  This 
philosophy  undermines  a  sound  and  wealth- 
creating  expenditure  policy. 

If  the  purpose  of  Federal  spending  Is  to 
equate  demand  to  the  economy's  capacity, 
then  what  does  It  matter  what  you  spend  the 
money  for.  so  long  as  It  Is  spent?  In  my  view, 
expenditure  policy  must  relate  to  what  the 
money  Is  spent  for.  If  Federal  outlays  are  for 
investment  purposes,  they  must  Increase 
wealth  and  earnings.  If  they  are  for  current 
expenditures,  they  should  not  exceed  present 
revenues  except  in  periods  of  identifiable 
emergencies,  and  the  length  of  those  periods 
must  be  related  to  the  basic  wealth  already 
m  being.  Military  expenditures  are  designed 
to  protect  the  wealth  and  the  Institutions  of 
society  today.  But  these  expenditures  are 
non-wealth  creating  In  themselves,  and 
should  therefore  be  eliminated  whenever 
possible  and  certainly  supplemented  as  soon 
as  possible  by  future  wealth-creating  ex- 
penditures. 

We  should  always  remember  that  direct 
Federal  expenditures  are  not  the  only  way 
to  meet  public  problems.  In  fact,  at  present 
many  ineffective  and  inefficient  Federal  pro- 
grams address  themselves  directly  to  such 
problems  as  education,  training,  and  retrain- 
ing and  all-  and  water  pollution.  Much  di- 
rect and  effective  private  sector  aid  could  be 
channeled  Into  these  and  other  areas  merely 
by  providing  tax  credits  against  Federal  In- 
come taxes. 

Let  me  state  the  case  for  thU  most  needed 
reform  In  Federal  tax  policy.  This  reform 
is  in  accordance  with,  indeed  Is  really  re- 
stating, American  classic  tax  theory,  namely, 
that  we  do  not  tax  money  which  Is  being 
spent  for  a  social  purpose  which.  If  It  were 
not  being  spent  privately,  would  require  gov- 
ernment expenditures.  Putting  It  another 
way.  we  know  that  when  we  extract  money 
from  the  private  sector  to  pay  for  the  expend- 
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itiu-es  of  governmental  services,  we  are 
going  to  have  some  Impact  on  the  economy. 
We  seek  to  keep  that  Impact  at  a  minimum. 
We  prefer  not  to  tax  low  Incomes,  we  prefer 
to  tax  high  incomes,  not  so  much  for  equity 
as  efficiency  In  getting  the  money  with  the 
least  economic  Impact.  We  prefer  to  tax 
wealth,  not  the  process  of  creating  the 
wealth  We  do  not  tax  money  spent  for  de- 
sirable social  purposes.  Equity  In  tax  law 
really  relates  to  efficiency  In  collecting  Uxes. 
Taxpayers  In  the  U.S.  pay  voluntarily— I 
think  the  psychology  of  making  criminal 
penalties  on  tax  evaders  Is  not  so  much  the 
threat  to  the  evader  as  It  Is  reassurance  to 
the  payer  that  all  are  In  the  same  boat  and 
no  one  Is  favored. 

This  Is  the  theory  of  the  tax  neutralists. 
This  Is  the  classical  Ux  theory  in  America. 
There  Is  a  new  school  of  tax  writers  who  are 
not  neutralists.  Because  the  power  of  taxa- 
tion to  produce  economic  efforts  and  to  ren- 
der economic  decisions  Is  so  great,  and  I 
might  add.  so  subtle,  these  theorists  advo- 
cate an  old  system  as  If  It  were  new.  to  mulct 
rather  than  to  tax.  They  seek  to  write  tax 
laws  to  deliberately  produce  economic  deci- 
sions—their  decisions— to  channel  expendi- 
tures Into  certain  areas  supplanting  the  pri- 
vate decision-making  process  with  the  polit- 
ical process. 

In  our  Federal  income  tax  laws,  we  have 
always  given  a  deduction  for  donations  to 
charitable  and  educational  institutions. 
These  new  tax  theorists  say  thereoy  the  gov- 
ernment subsidizes  these  Institutions.  I  say 
we  give  the  deductions  not  to  subsidize,  but 
rather  on  the  theory  that  we  do  not  wish  to 
tax  this  area.  As  a  matter  of  policy,  set  by  law 
in  expenditure  policy,  we  prefer  to  obtain 
the  money  to  run  the  government  from  other 
areas.  This  is  money  being  spent  for  social 
purposes  which,  If  It  were  not  so  spent.  Is 
requiring  or  well  might  require  the  govern- 
ment to  spend  It  directly. 

So  a  tax  credit  to  individuals  who  spend 
money  on  education  or  businesses  which 
spend  for  training,  both  of  which  I  advocate. 
Is  entirely  consistent  with  American  classi- 
cal tax  theory.  If  the  private  sector  does  not 
spend  the  money  for  these  purposes,  then 
the  people  through  their  government  would 
probably  do  so  as  a  last  resort — although  I 
submit,  much  more  inefficiently. 

Much  has  also  been  said  recently  about 
the  proper  fiscal  relationship  between  state 
and  local  governments,  and  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment. I  disagree  vrtth  those  who  believe 
that  the  Federal  government,  either  through 
revenue  sharing  or  some  form  of  block  grants, 
can  provide  swift  and  flexible  remedies  to 
state  and  local  fiscal  problems. 

In  my  view,  revenue  sharing  and  block 
grants  are  undesirable  since  they  must  In- 
evitably involve  some  Federal  control  no 
matter  how  much  people  like  myself  will  en- 
deavor to  minimize  It — Congressional  respon- 
sibility to  the  taxpayers  It  affects  could  not 
allow  otherwise.  The  political  pain  of  Impos- 
ing taxes  must  always  be  tied  to  the  pleasure 
of  spending  Ux  money  If  expenditure  disci- 
pline Is  to  be  maintained  to  Insure  that  pro- 
grams are  carefully  designed  and  adminis- 
tered. 

I  also  want  tax  collection  for  efficiency's 
sake  to  be  close  to  the  agency  of  government 
that  Is  going  to  spend  the  money  so  that 
there  is  a  minimum  of  cost  in  transferring 
the  money  from  the  agency  that  collects  It 
to  the  agency  that  spends  It.  Also  a  close- 
ness between  the  people  who  raise  the  reve- 
nue and  those  who  spend  It  imposes  a  disci- 
pline on  the  spending  agencies  since  they 
have  a  better  undersundlng  of  the  cost  of 
spending. 

Another  reason  I  oppose  revenue-sharing 
and  block  grants  Is  because  I  believe  the 
sUte  and  local  governments  can  and  must 
Uke  better  use  of  their  own  revenue  sources. 
The  Tax  Foundation  Is  familiar  with  my 
views  on  the  property  tax  and  how  well  It  has 
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r«apon<le<l  ilnce  World  War  U  to  meet  local 
flacal  need*.  In  my  view,  the  property  ux  U 
not  overburdened  but  In  many  localities,  par- 
Ucularly  thoee  state*  and  local  govemmenta 
which  cry  "poor  mouth"  the  loudeet.  It  la 
poorly  structured  and  In  some  scandaloualy 
and  inequitably  enforced.  If  enforced  at  all. 
It  doee  need  to  be  modernized  in  moat  com- 
munities, and  there  fortunately  are  states 
and  locallttea  which  provide  the  prototype.  If 
we  will  only  start  doing  oui  homework  to 
Identify  them. 

The  property  tax.  a  tax  on  wealth,  not  eco- 
nomic activity  I  must  stresa.  needa  more  un- 
derstanding and  certainly  a  lot  of  updating 
if  we  are  to  enjoy  its  maximum  advantages. 
The  property  tax  Is  dependent  upon  sound 
and  equitable  aaaeaament  policies  which,  in 
turn,  depend  upon  sound  zoning  laws  and  up- 
to-date  building  codes  equitably  and  vlgor- 
oxisly  enforced.  It  reqtilres  an  understanding 
that  Idle  land— raw  land— should  be  taxed  a 
homewhat  higher  rate  than  improvement  on 
the  land,  so  that  there  will  be  an  encourage- 
ment to  put  land  to  ita  most  productive  use. 
The  property  tax  la  the  one  tax  of  all  the  taxes 
available  to  govemmenta  that  is  anOhoard- 
ing.  the  Incentive  of  the  Imposition  of  the 
tax  being  to  make  the  aseet  productive  so 
that  the  earnings  are  available  to  pay  the  tax 
to  preserve  the  net  worth  of  the  aaaet.  and 
hoardtag.  I  aobmlt.  Is  a  basic  sin  to  a  pro- 
ductive economy. 

Not  only  should  land  be  t«z*d  at  a  some- 
what higher  value  than  improvements,  but 
land  should  also  be  assessed  and  uxed  with 
major  conalderaUon  given  to  the  location  of 
the  land— Its  'site  value."  These  tax  proce- 
dures can  readily  and  effecUvely  be  coordi- 
nated with  zoning  laws,  local  policy,  and  the 
work  of  the  city  planner. 

I  also  advocate  a  payment  to  state  and 
local  governments  of  sums  In  lieu  of  real 
property  taxes  on  Federal  property  and  im- 
provements located  within  a  local  Jurisdic- 
tion. This  tax  reform  Is  only  basic  equity  in. 
aamuch  as  the  Federal  agency  derive*  the 
same  benefits  as  other  property  holders  from 
schools,  streeu.  sewers.  Are  and  police  pro- 
tection, et  cetera  and  It  would.  In  an  Im- 
mediate and  obvious  sense,  provide  addi- 
tional revenue  for  the  state  and  local  gov- 
ernment. This  tax  change  would  also  serve  to 
Impose  a  greater  degree  of  discipline  on  the 
Federal  government  in  Ita  acquisition  and 
retention  of  land  for  Federal  purpose*  be- 
cause of  Ita  conformance  with  up-to-date 
cost  accounting. 

The  property  tax  should  be  the  major  fiscal 
tool  of  the  local  government*,  but  there  is 
room  for  the  implementation  of  other  useful 
fiscal  measure*  Among  the  moet  promising 
flacal  techniques  In  terms  of  revenue  poten- 
tial and  also  tax  equalization  are  the  local 
payroU  and  the  local  income  tax. 

Local  Income  taxe*  and  payroll  taxes  as- 
sume a  greater  measure  of  deelrablllty.  first 
of  all  because  they  allow  a  shift  In  fiscal  em- 
phasis from  the  Federal  government  to  the 
local  government    By  lessening  Federal  pay- 
roll and  Income  taxe*  In  favor  of  local  pay- 
roll and  income  taxes,  we  spend  our  revenue 
directly  from  thoee  people  paying  the  taxes 
to    thoee    spending    the    tax    revenue.    This 
shortening  of  the  distance  traveled  by  the 
revenue  dollar  wUl  result  m  a  cutUng  of  ad- 
ministrative   costs.    Secondly,    greater    local 
spending  of  increased  local  revenues  means 
more  of  our  spending  will  be  subjected  to  the 
"dlsclpUne      of      closeness"— the      discipline 
which  emerges  when  people  spending  the  dol- 
lars must  also  directly  raise  the  tax  revenue. 
Toward  this  end,  I  would  develop  the  urban 
pwyroU  and  Income  taxes  and   provide  that 
the  urban  income  and  payroll  taxes  levied  be 
deductible  from  Federal  obUgatlons. 

In  developing  an  IntelUgent  Federal  budg- 
et. It  becomes  of  paramount  Importance  to 
determine  what  service*  and  goods  the  gov- 
ernment must  provide  in-house  and  what 
through  the  private  sector. 
It  Is  noteworthy  that  Bulletin  A76,  whlcli 


has  finally  been  updated  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  establUhe*  the  guideline*  for 
determining  what  government  should  pro- 
duce for  itself  and  that  which  it  should  pro- 
cure outside  the  government  Unfortunately 
thU  Bulletin  is  little  known  and  discussed 
by  economists.  accountonU  and  political 
s<ientlau  Here  In  many  respect*  Is  the  heart 
of  the  question  of  what  our  Federal  budgets 
of  the  future  are  going  to  be  like 

Ju*t  a*  there  is  an  A78  to  attempt  to  draw 
a  rational  line  between  the  goods  and  service* 
to  be  provided  by  the  Federal  Government 
vu-a-vls  the  private  sector,  so  there  should 
be  the  counterpart  of  A7«  to  draw  a  ratlomU 
line  between  that  which  should  be  Provided 
by  local  or  state  government  vU-a-vls  the 

'I^^K^I^e  only  gives  u.  insight  into 
the  goods  and  service*  provided  by  the  for- 
profit  private  sector  vU-a-vIs  govenmient 
§^  Should  be  an  A7e  to  eatablish  the 
guideline*  to  determine  when  t»»«  ^o^-P!°»* 
Sector  of  the  private  sector  should  be  pro- 

:^ng  the  eo^  or  •*^»<=";i:;:*/:'"  ^"^ 

government  and  the  for-profit  »«*^^- 

I  must  admit  to  a  bla*  against  the  non- 
p^^ZcUK  ...  to  a  degree.  My  <^^^^l°l 
Sf  a  non-profit  organization  la  o***  '"^  » 
Zor  accounting  system.  Capital,  whether 
Ssed  by  government,  non-profit  or  profit  or- 
^iSzatlon,  U  a  reaUty.  It  must  b*  procured 
Uke  anything  else  In  the  market.  If  the  cap- 
Si  STto  exilt.  people  must  save  and  to  s^ 
they  must  have  some  incentive  ^  .and 
S«  having  saved  there  must  be  '^  turt^'l 
UMenUve  to  have  them  Invest  .  spend  the 
^nS  for  creating  new  wealth  In  the  form 
Tt  factories,  machinery,  trained  manpower 
and  management.  nerhana 

This  brings  me  to  my  final,  and  P«5^,P? 
most  important,  point.  How  large  should 
^oTernment  be  in  relation  to  the  private 
Icon^?  At  what  point  does  the  growth  of 
^erm^ent  weaken  the  Prt'»«  .^°7^^ 
fuucture  upon  which  government  Itself 
droends  for  Its  revenues?  There  are  not 
JeHSi^deflnlUve  studies  on  the  "ubject.  but 
my  ^plclon  is  that  we  are  rapidly  reaching 
this  point  in  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Oalnsbrugh  of  the  ^aUoniU  Indusmj 
Conference  Board,  a*  I  have  said,  testified 
Lller  this  year  on  this  subject  He  poln«d 
out  that  "the  long-rim  secular  trend  Inm- 
^^  government  absorbing  an  even  larger 
S^e  Tt  ^uonal  output,  thereby  expandmg 
ttoTnfluence  not  only  as  to  what  shall  be  pro- 
duced but  also  where  and  by  whom, 
''"lole  ^'  the  figure,  are  'tmllng.^ve^ 
mcnt— Federal,  state  and  local— took  lew 
S  11  ^ent  of  the  naUons  current  out- 
^t  as  rJ^tly  a.  1947,  but  by  last  year^th. 
ft^  had  nearly  doubled.  The  e^P^^^J 
picture  shows  the  same  trend.  In  19«5^  28 
Went  of  all  individuals  employed  were 
TcSS^g  directly  or  Indirectly  for  govern- 
m"n^  TWO  generations  ago,  the  figure  wa. 

°"i2.  yo":  m?ght  expect,  the  growth  of  govern- 
ment  has  b^n  accomplished  by  a  considera- 
ble step-up  in  the  rate*  of  taxation.  The  pub- 
He  secwr  today  collects  the  equivalent  of 
a^S  per^n't  of  our  national  output  cc«a- 
pared  to  \l  percent  n*arly  30  years  a«o/«^; 
?ral  receipts  alone  are  now  greater  than  the 
Mtlon-s  total  annual  output  as  recently  as 


their  effects,  and  the  growing  regulation  of 
business  by  government.  But  I  think  enough 
has  been  suggested  to  indicate  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  threat  which  exists  to  our  private 
economic  system  I  can  think  of  no  more 
meaningful  subject  for  study  by  the  Tax 
Foundation  and  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee than  that  of  the  optimum  slxe  of 
government  In  reUtlon  to  the  private  sector 
and  the  threat  to  our  system  posed  by  the 
growing  economic  power  of  government. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  vital  guide- 
line* which  I  believe  we  should  steer  by  In 
the  coming  decade.  I  wish  I  could  confidently 
report  that  the  debate  on  our  future  fiscal 
policy  is  proceeding  constructively  and  free 
of  the  mythology  of  the  "new  economics  " 
What  concerns  me  moet  Is  that  many  of  the 
right  questions  are  not  yet  even  being  asked. 
The  only  hopeful  sign  I  see  is  the  growing 
awareness  that  government  is  not  necessarily 
the  only  or  the  moet  effective  instrument  to 
meet  social  needs.  The  increasing  Interest  In 
mobilizing  the  talents,  capital,  and  energies 
of  the  private  sector  to  meet  public  needs  is 
encouraging  but  requires  constant  emphasis 
and  attention.  I  hope  that  the  Tax  Founda- 
tion will  make  this— and  some  of  the  other 
subjects  which  I  have  discussed  today— an 
important  part  of  the  program  of  study  and 
public  education  In  the  years  ahead. 
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one  of  the  moet  striking  and  Important 
discoveries  in  the  Oalnsbrugh  study  wm.  the 

^vement  of  gov«n™«L,''^  °  -^^^  ff^fnl 
tlvlty  previously  reserved  'or  tax- paying 
enterprises.  The  governments  'hare  of  do- 
Lesti^  tangible  wealth  h.-  '«"««f*^  '°" 
about  7  percent  In  1900  to  9  percent  In  1939^ 
to  an  estimated  14  percent  In  1»6«.  Perhaps 
the  classic  lll\istratlon  of  government  In- 
truding into  industries  previously  financed 
and  owned  privately  Is  the  electric  power 
industry.  .  ,, 

There  Is  more  that  could  be  mentioned  If 
time  permitted — government  as  money  lender 
and    guarantor,    government   subsidies    and 


Ccnaut  Reform  Support  Growing 

HON.  JACKSON  E.  BETTS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  11,  196S 
Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  need  for 
a  limitation  on  compulsory  census  ques- 
tions, provided  for  In  my  bill.  HR.  10952, 
is  endorsed  day  after  day  by  the  news- 
papers of  this  country.  Letters  from  hun- 
dreds of  citizens  reflect  the  same  strong 
belief  that  personal  privacy  must  be  pro- 
tected by  eliminating  many  prying  in- 
quiries or  providing  that  most  questions 
may  be  answered  voluntarily.  I  am  de- 
lighted that  so  many  Americans  share 
my  concern  and  are  appealing  for  con- 
gressional action. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  belabor 
the  issues  concerning  the  press  in  calling 
for  census  reform.  I  commend  the  follow- 
ing editorials  to  my  colleagues.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  they  persuasively  demon- 
strate why  1968  must  be  the  year  to  pro- 
tect personal  privacy  by  adopting  census 
reform  legislation. 
The  editorials  follow : 

[From  the  Wilmington  (N.C.).  Sunday  Star- 
News.  Feb.  18. 19681 
I3  Pbivact  Sackkd? 

Should  a  person  be  liable  for  a  fine  and 
jail  term  for  refusing  to  answer  a  Census 
question  about  his  plumbing? 

Is  ones  ConsUtutional  right  to  privacy 
violated  if  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  com- 
pels him  to  answer  whether  he  owns  an  air 
conditioner,  how  many  weeks  he  worked  the 
previous  year,  and  how  many  times  he's  been 
married? 

Several  Congressmen  think  so.  They  object 
to  the  50-que6tlon.  20-page  questionnaire 
which  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  plans  to  mall 
to  one-fourth  of  the  U.S.  households  In  1970. 
Failure  to  answer  all  questions  can  result  In 
a  tlOO  fine  and  60  days  In  jail. 

Congressman  Jackson  Betts  of  Ohio  who 
doesn't  like  It,  has  Introduced  legislation  to 
limit  the  questions  In  the  Census  of  Popula- 
tion and  Houalng  that  can  be  asked  under 
penalty  of   fine  and  Imprisonment.   "I  feel 


It  Is  outrageous  that  the  citizens  should  be 
threatened  with  imprisonment  for  failure  to 
comply."  he  told  Congress. 

A  majority  of  independent  businesamen 
feel  the  same  way.  A  poll  conducted  by  the 
National  Federation  of  Independent  Bualnee* 
found  83  per  cent  of  the  business  proprietors 
in  favor  of  Congressman  BetU'  legislation, 
with  only  13  per  cent  opposed,  and  4  per 
cent  undecided. 

In  North  Carolina.  81  per  cent  are  in  favor, 
13  per  cent  opposed,  and  six  per  cent  un- 
decided. 

The  nation's  Independent  bualneesmen. 
who  frequently  complain  about  the  Increas- 
ing paperwork  required  Of  them  by  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  continual  Invasion  of  pri- 
vacy, are  obviously  receptive  to  the  argu- 
ments put  forth  by  Congressman  Betts  on 
the  Census  questionnaire. 

He  points  out  that  If  a  clttzen  wUhea  to 
assert  hU  right  of  privacy,  by  refusing  to 
answer  Census  questions,  he  may  be  sub- 
ject to  prosecution  like  a  criminal.  The 
penalties  were  provided  years  ago  to  promote 
compliance  and  accuracy,  but  since  then,  the 
questionnaire  has  been  expanded  to  include 
questions  of  housing,  unemployment,  and 
personal  history. 

Congressman  Betts.  calling  the  proposed 
questionnaire,  "a  monstrosity."  says  the  form 
has  deviated  from  its  original  Constitutional 
purpose,  which  is  to  determine  the  popula- 
tion of  the  states  so  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  can  be  apportioned.  Con- 
press  has  failed  to  assert  some  control  over 
the  Census  and  protect  the  right  of  privacy, 
he  says. 

"Doe*  the  government  need  to  know  if  a 
person  has  an  air  conditioner,  the  condition 
of  his  plumbing  and  If  he  shares  his 
shower?"  he  asked  In  appealing  for  Congres- 
sional action.  "I  don't  really  think  so." 

•These  are  questions  that  simply  require 
the  taxpayers  to  conduct  market  research  for 
private  Industry." 

His  bill  would  limit  the  categories  of 
questions  which  a  person  must  answer  under 
penalty  of  law  to  a  few  essential  ones :  name 
and  address,  relationship  to  the  head  of  the 
household,  sex.  date  of  birth,  race,  marital 
status,  and  number  of  visitors  In  the  house- 
hold at  the  time  of  the  census. 

Any  other  questions  would  be  asked  on  a 
voluntary  response  basis. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  has  answered 
criticism  by  saying  the  restriction  "would 
devalue  the  significance  and  Importance  of 
the  national  Census  at  a  time  when  Itfi  re- 
sults are  more  critically  needed  than   ever 

before." 

Congressman  Betts  contends  that  the  pro- 
posed form  18  so  long  and  complex  that  many 
persons  will  be  overwhelmed  by  It  and  others 
will  object  to  "Its  detailed  trivia."  He  ex- 
pressed the  possibility  that  "the  nuisance  of 
It  all  may  In  fact  decrease  accuracy." 

Putting  the  few  essential  questions  on  a 
computer  punch  card  would  better  promote 
accuracy,  he  suggested. 

Congress  has  put  up  little  resistance  to  the 
infringement  of  privacy,  he  said,  because  In- 
formation did  not  circulate  so  widely. 

But  now,  there  Is  a  proposal  for  a  Federal 
Date  Bank,  a  computer  system  which  would 
combine  Information  from  various  govern- 
ment agencies  to  develop  a  complete  dossier 
of  Information  on  an  individual. 

"The  dimensions  of  this  are  momentous." 
Representative  Betts  told  a  Congressional 
subcommittee.  "Infonnatlon  is  power  and 
the  government  would  have  complete  flies 
on  everything  about  a  person  within  minutes 
after  the  ptish  of  a  button." 

I  From  the  Merlden  (Oonn.)  Journal,  Feb.  16, 

1968] 

THE  NosY  Census  Takeb 

In  1970  one-fourth  of  the  households  in 

the  United   States  wUl   get  a  20-page,   60- 

questlon  form  to  fill  out.  and  even  now  it  s 

being  described  as  an  Invasion  of  privacy. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

If  you  refvise  to  answer  questions  on  the 
form  you  can  be  arrested,  fined  $100  and 
be  put  in  JaU  for  60  days. 

The  orlgmal  intention  of  the  census  was 
to  take  a  count  of  the  people  of  the  states 
so  that  the  House  of  Representatives  could 
be  reapportioned.  It  has  since  become  that 
and  a  lot  more.  You  may  be  asked  anything 
now  from  whether  you  share  a  shower  to 
how  many  days  you  worked  last  year  and 
how  many  times  you've  been  married. 

The  feeling  that  It's  none  of  the  govern- 
ment's business  is  beginning  to  grow.  Sev- 
eral congressmen  are  trying  to  rally  support 
for  legislation  to  restrict  what  the  census 
taker  Is  permitted  to  ask  you.  A  poll  con- 
ducted by  an  organization  of  Independent 
businessmen  found  83  percent  of  lu  mem- 
bers In  favor  of  this  kind  of  legislation.  In 
Connecticut  the  figure  was  80  percent.  Sig- 
nificantly, a  lot  of  Information  collected  by 
the  census  amounts  to  free  market  research 
for  Industry.  Even  businessmen,  as  the  poll 
would  indicate,  are   opposed  to  this. 

A  bin  prepared  by  U.S.  Rep.  Jackson  Betts 
of  Ohio  would  limit  the  categories  of  census 
questions  a  person  must  answer  to  essential 
ones:  name  and  address,  relationship  to  the 
head  of  the  household,  sex,  date  of  birth, 
race,  marital  status,  and  number  of  visitors 
in  the  household  at  the  time  of  the  census. 
The  Bureau  of  the  Census  defends  Its 
noslness  by  saying  restrictions  "would  de- 
value the  significance  and  Importance  of  the 
national  census  at  a  time  when  its  results 
are  more  critically  needed  than  ever  before." 
Significant  to  whom?  Important  to  whom? 
Critical  by  whose  standards?  Will  someone 
explain? 


[From  the  Toledo  (Ohio)  Times, 
Feb.  19,  1968) 
Census  Snooping 
The    U.S.    Constitution    provides    that    a 
census  of  the  population  shall  be  taken  every 
10  years  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
apportionment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  Census  Bureau  Is  attempting  to 
convert  this  simple  head  count  Into  a  nation- 
wide snoopmg  operation  into  the  personal 
affairs  of  the  people  of  this  country. 

For  example,  the  bureau  proposes  to  ask 
people  If  they  have  been  married  more  than 
once  and  what  was  the  date  of  their  first 
marriage.  In  what  way  do  these  questions 
contribute  to  determining  congressional  ap- 
portionment? If  a  congressional  dUtrlct  has 
10.000  persons  who  have  been  married  twice, 
three  or  nine  times,  how  does  this  alter  the 
membership  of  the  House?  After  aU.  a  man 
does  not  get  one  vote  for  havmg  one  wife 
and  two  votes  for  having  had  two  marriages. 
Another  proposed  question,  rather  imper- 
tinent we  think,  is,  "Do  you  share  a  shower?' 
Or  try  this  question  for  absolute  insanity, 
"How  do  you  enter  your  home?" 

The  amount  of  rent  payments,  the  value 
of  your  property,  and  many  questions  con- 
cerning your  home  equipment  and  appliances 
are  to  be  asked  In  the  1970  census  In  a  na- 
tion which  once  malntamed  that  a  man's 
home  is  his  castle.  The  census  takers  also  are 
interested  In  knowing  if  you  have  a  radio,  a 
televUlon,  a  telephone,  a  clothes  drier,  a 
home  food  freezer. 

What  purpose,  and  more  Important,  what 
business  Is  it  of  the  Federal  Government's 
to  ask  If  you  ovm  a  particular  appliance  or 
gadget?  Such  information  might  well  be  of 
value  to  the  manufacturers  of  these  appU- 
ances  so  that  they  could  concentrate  selling 
campaigns  in  areas  where  few  of  their  prod- 
ucts w«  m  use.  But  the  quesUon  arises 
whether  it  Is  the  function  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  use  tax  money  to  conduct  re- 
search for  private  industry.  Let  the  appli- 
ance manufacturer  conduct  hU  own  research 
if  he  wants  new  markets  for  hU  products. 

Rep.  Jackson  E.  Betts.  an  Ohio  Republican 
has  introduced  legislation  to  limit  the  official 
census  of  population  to  seven  simple,  direct 
queatlons  which  be  says  wUl  meet  constltu- 
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tlonal   requirements   for   congressional    dis- 
tricting. ,  , .  .  ^ 

Says  Mr.  Betts:  "These  questions  would  be 
mandatory  and  any  other  question  would 
have  to  be  listed  on  a  separate  form  marked 
plainly  as  voluntary  and  could  contain  such 
sociological  and  household  research  items  as 
government,  business,  or  academics  desired. 

As  It  stands  now  Americans  will  be  threat- 
ened with  a  60-day  jail  sentence  or  $100  fine 
for  not  responding  to  questions  having  noth- 
ing to  do  vrith  essential  facts  about  popula- 
tion We  agree  with  Representative  Betts 
that  Congress  should  act  before  the  1970 
census  to  prevent  harassment  of  people  liv- 
ing m  the  United  States  by  questions  which 
are  nobody's  business  but  their  own. 

[From  the  San  Rafael   (Calif  )   Independent 

Journal,  Feb.  12.  1968) 
What  Is  Left  of  Freedom  With  National 
Data  Bank? 
"The  more  than  120  bits  of  Information 
which  our  citizens  could  be  required  to  give 
the  Census  Bureau  In  1970  may  seem  harm- 
less in  themselves.  If  each  answer  were  sep- 
arated from  the  respondent's  name  and  the 
fUes  confidentially  maintained  In  Census 
Bureau,  perhaps  personal  privacy  would  not 
be  threatened  by  this  extensive  citizen  In- 
terrogation by  our  government.  Even  today, 
however,  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  sale 
and  sharing  of  so  much  population  and 
housing  data  by  the  Census  Bureau  Tomor- 
row, a  national  data  bank  will  be  the  center 
for  consolidated  personal  factsheets  on  every 
American  and  present  protections  of  pri- 
vacy may  be  thrown  to  the  winds." 

The  speaker  was  Rep.  Jackson  E.  Betts. 
R-Ohlo  in  behalf  of  his  resolution  to  reduce 
to  seven  the  number  of  1970  census  ques- 
tions every  American  head  of  a  family  would 
be  required  to  i-.nswer. 

Rep.  Jerome  R.  Waldle,  D-Callfornla  14th 
District,  would  go  farther.  He  would  make 
no  question  compulsory. 

What  concerns  these  two  and  other  con- 
Kressmen  Is  a  long  list  of  questions  proposed 
by  the  Census  Bureau,  with  a  provision  that 
refusal  to  answer  could  result  in  a  federal 
prison  term.  The  matter  Is  now  In  the  hands 
of  a  House  committee. 

The  growing  snoopery  of  the  census  Is  in- 
teresting. 

The  first  federal  census,  In  1790.  asked 
only  for  name  of  head  of  family,  address, 
number  of  free  white  males  of  16  years  and 
up  free  white  males  under  16,  free  white 
females,  all  other  free  persons,  and  number 
of  slaves. 

The  list  of  questions  gradually  lengthened 
untU  It  totaled  45  In  the  1890  census— the 
10th  At  that  point,  somebody  apparently 
called  a  halt,  for  It  was  down  to  21  in  the 
1900  census  and  20  a  decade  later.  Then  It 
began  creeping  up  again,  totaling  31  on  the 
latest  census,  in  1960. 

However,  in  1960  something  new  was 
added:  a  census  of  housing.  This  was  a 
"sample"  census.  A  designated  number^ 
householders  In  each  census  tract  was  asked 
a  long  Ust  of  questions.  Including:  "Is  there 
a  bathtub  or  shower?"  and  U  so.  "Is  It  shared 
with  another  household?"  Check  which  fuel 
used  for  heating,  cooking,  heating  water. 
How  many  televisions,  radios?  Is  there  a 
washer?  A  dryer?  Gas  or  electric?  Etc.,  etc. 
Now  the  Census  Bureau  proposes  to  include 
these,  plus  five  new  ones,  in  the  1970  decen- 
nial population  census.  It  proposes  that 
everybody  would  have  to  answer— or  face  a 
prison  term. 

This   is   what  has   aroused   Betts,   Waldle 
and  some  others  in  Congress. 

Involved  are  (1)  Invasion  of  privacy,  (3) 
what  may  be  done  with  the  data  coUected, 
and  (3)  compelling  that  the  person  answer, 
with  refusal  to  do  so  a  federal  crime  more 
serious  than  driving  a  stolen  automobile 
across  a  state  line. 
Aalde  from  the  penalty  for  not  answering. 
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the  question  of  use  of  the  answers  Is  a  very 
serious  one.  The  Census  Bureau  propo*^  to 
feed  them  into  a  computerized  national  data 
bank  which  would  provide  cradle-to-grave 
Information  on  everyone  In  the  U.S. 

Beelde  such  a  data  bank.  "Big  Brother  In 
George  Orwells  •1984"  would  be  but  a 
fumbling  amateur.  If  every  resident  were 
required  to  lay  bare  all  sorU  of  personal  In- 
formation in  answering  more  than  120  ceMUs 
questions— with  the  alternative  being  a  fed- 
eral prison  term;  and  If  aU  his  answers  were 
then  fed  Into  the  data  bank,  along  with  hu 
income  tax  returns.  mlllUry  record,  or  no 
telling  what  else— what  privacy  would  there 
be  left  to  invade  and  who.  even  In  Jest  could 
call  himself  a  free  man» 

I  From  The  Tulsa  (Okla  t  Tribune.  February 

14.  ld«8| 

Uncle  Sams  Lono  Nose 

The  Census  Bureau  Is  planning  to  ask  a 
lot  more  personal  questions  In  1970.  accord- 
ing to  Congressman  BetU  of  Ohio. 

He  says  they  will  Inquire:  How  many  peo- 
ple share  your  bathroom?  If  you  have  been 
married  more  than  once,  how  did  your  prevl- 
out  marriages  end?  How  do  you  enter  your 
home?  What  U  the  value  of  your  property' 

Not  only  that,  but  they  now  want  the  right 
to  conduct  a  national  census  every  nve 
years.  InsteJd  of  every  decade. 

We  can  see  how  an  intelligent  he»d  count, 
along  with  some  pertinent  public  data,  can 
help  our  government  conduct  Its  business 
more  effecUvely.  and  we  have  no  objection  to 

that.  .        ... 

But  If  the  Census  Bure»u  Is  going  inu 
route,  we  have  some  questions  of  our  own 
to  ask  first : 

In  an  age  when  privacy  for  the  individual 
U  shrinking  relentlessly.  U  this  sort  of  offi- 
cial pray  really  Justified?  Are  not  the  gains 
In  terms  of  governmental  efficiency  in  dan- 
ger of  being  outweighed  by  the  loss  of  pri- 
vate IdenUty  which  Americans  like  to  feel? 

When  every  American  Is  punch-carded, 
processed  and  computerized  down  to  the 
most  personal  of  detail,  what  will  we  really 
have  gained? 

It  Is  said  that  every  animal  has  a  shelter 
instinct."  a  rorm  of  paychologlcal  retreat 
from  which  he  can  exclude  all  other  animals. 
Who  voted  In  favor  of  Uncle  Sam  poking  his 
nose  In  there? 
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tlons  are  the  ones  you  might  expect  to  be 
asked  In  a  totalitarian  state  like  the  Soviet 
Union  but   not  In  the  USA. 

Before  1970  and  the  census  rolU  around 
we  strongly  urge  Congress  to  pass  legUlatlon 
limiting  the  questions  so  that  they  do  not 
in  any  way  Invade  the  privacy  of  the  least 
or  the  greatest  In  this  land. 

(From  the  Long  Beach  (Calif  )  Independent- 
Press-Telegram.  Mar  a.  19681 
CxNsus  May  Ask  ro«  Unnecessaey 
Answuu. 


I  Prom  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star.  Feb.  18. 
19681 
INVASION  or  ParvACT 
The  Fourth  Amendment  of  The  Constitu- 
tion of  The  United  SUtes  of  America  reads  in 
part.  "The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure 
In  their  persons,  houses,  papers  and  eflecu 
.  .  .  shall  not  be  violated." 

On  Monday  RepresentaUve  Jackson  E. 
Betts  (R-O.)  told  the  Women's  National  Re- 
publican club  that  the  questions  planned  to 
be  asked  In  the  1970  census  constitute  a  vio- 
lation of   this  amendment. 

Such  quesuons  as  "How  many  people  share 
your  bathroom?"  "If  you  have  been  married 
more  than  once,  how  did  your  previous  mar- 
riages end?"  and  others  violate  the  precepU 
of  the  Fourth  Amendment. 

BetU  said  the  penalty  to  be  Imposed  for 
not  answering  these  questions  Is  a  "fine  of 
9100  or  80  days  In  Jail."  He  says  this  Is  a  clear 
violation  of  constUuUonal  guarantees,  such 
as  the  "secure  In  your  papers  clause,  and  the 
freedom  from  arrest  clauses." 

We've  said  before  that  such  question*  are 
nobody's  business  except  the  Individual  in- 
volved. A  person's  name,  address,  age.  occu- 
paUon.  race,  sex  and  other  germane  quesUona 
are  properly  part  of  the  business  of  head 
counung.  which  U  the  primary  purpoM  of 
the  census. 

But  a  person's  physical  hablU.  marriages 
or  lack  of  them,  whether  he  uses  the  front  or 
the  back  door  Is  by  no  means  the  businees  of 
a  government  of  free  Individuals.  Such  ques- 


(By  L  A.  Collins.  Sr) 
"Should  a  person  be  liable  for  a  fine  and 
Jail  term  for  refusing  to  answer  a  census 
question  about  his  plumbing?"  The  above 
question  Is  out  of  a  release  from  the  National 
Federation  of  Independent  Business   It  goes 

on  to  ask :  _, 

•Is  one's  constitutional  right  to  privacy 
violated  If  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  compels 
him  to  answer  whether  he  owtw  an  air  con- 
ditioner, how  many  weeks  he  worked  the 
previous  year,  and  how  many  times  he's  been 
married?  Several  congressmen  think  so  They 
object  to  the  50- question.  20- page  question- 
naire which  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  plaiis 
to  mall  to  one-fourth  of  the  U  S  households 
in  1970.  Failure  to  answer  all  questions  can 
result  in  a  $100  fine  and  60  days  in  Jail 

"Congressman  Jackson  Betts  of  Ohio  who 
doesn't  like  it.  has  introduced  legislation  to 
limit  the  questions  In  the  Census  of  Popula- 
tion and  Housing  that  can  be  asked  under 
penalty  of  fine  and  imprisonment  I  feel 
It  U  outrageous  that  the  citizens  should  be 
threatened  with  imprisonment  for  failure 
to  comply.'  he  told  Congress  A  majority  of 
independent  businessmen  feel  the  same  way 
A  poll  conducted  by  the  National  Federation 
of  Independent  Business  found  83  per  cent 
of  the  business  proprietors  in  favor  of  Con- 
gressman Betts'  legUlaUon.  with  only  13  per 
cent  opposed,  and  4  per  cent  undecided. 

•The  Nations  Independent  businessmen, 
who  frequently  complain  about  the  increas- 
ing paperwork  required  of  them  by  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  continual  Invasion  of 
privacy,  are  obviously  receptive  to  the  argu- 
ments put  forth  by  Congressman  BetU  on 
the  Census  questionnaire  (when  applied  to 
individuals).  He  polnu  out  that  if  a  citizen 
wishes  to  assert  his  right  of  privacy,  by  refus- 
ing to  answer  Census  quesUons.  he  may  be 
subject  to  prosecution  like  a  criminal.  The 
penalUes  were  provided  years  ago  to  promote 
compliance  and  accuracy,  but  since  then,  the 
questionnaire  has  been  expanded  to  Include 
questions  of  housing,  unemployment,  and 
personal  history. 

•Congressman  Betu.  calling  the  proposed 
questionnaire,  'a  monstrosity,'  says  the  form 
has  deviated  from  lu  original  Constitutional 
purpose,  which  U  to  determine  the  poptUa- 
tlon  of  the  state*  so  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives can  be  apportioned.  Congress  has 
failed  to  assert  some  control  over  the  Censxis, 
and   protect   the   right   of   privacy,   he   says. 
Does    the    government   need    to    know    If   a 
person  has  an  air  conditioner,  the  condition 
of  his  plumbing  and  If  he  shares  hU  shower?' 
he    asked    In    appealing    for    Congressional 
action.    I  don't  really  think  so.  These  are 
questions  that  simply  require  the  taxpayers 
to  conduct  market  research  for  prlvaU  in- 
dustry.' His  bill  would  limit  the  categories  of 
quesUons  which  a  person  must  answer  under 
penalty  of  law  to  a  few  essential  ones:  name 
and  address,  relationship  to  the  head  of  the 
household,  sex.  date  of  birth,  race,  marital 
status,  and  number  of  visitors  in  household 
at  the  time  of  the  census. 

"The  Bureau  of  the  Census  has  answered 
criuclsm  by  saying  the  restrlcUon  'would  de- 
value the  significance  and  importance  of  the 
national  Census  at  a  time  when  lU  resulU 
are  more  critically  needed  than  ever  before.' 
Congressman  BetU  contends  that  the  pro- 
posed form  la  so  long  and  complex  that  many 
persons  will  be  overwhelmed  by  It  and  others 
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wUl  object  to  lU  detailed  trivia.'  He  expressed 
the  possibility  that  the  nuisance  of  It  all 
may  In  fact  decrease  accuracy.'  Putting  the 
few  essential  questions  on  a  computer  punch 
card  would  better  promote  accuracy,  he 
suggested. 

•Congress  has  put  up  little  resistance  to 
the  infringement  of  privacy,  he  said,  be- 
cause information  did  not  circulate  so  widely. 
"But  now.  there  Is  a  proposal  for  a  Federal 
Data  Bank,  a  computer  system  which  would 
combine  information  from  various  govern- 
ment agencies  to  develop  a  complete  dossier 
of  information  on  an  Individual. 

"  The  dimensions  of  this  are  momentous. 
Representative  BetU  told  a  Congressional 
subcommittee.  Infonnatlon  Is  power  and  the 
government  would  have  complete  files  on 
everything  about  a  person  within  minutes 
after  the  push  of  a  button'." 

This  is  one  Issue  that  will  take  a  lot  of 
support  from  the  people  back  home  If  Con- 
gress U  to  adopt  the  bill  introduced  by  Rep. 
BetU.  The  bill  Is  H.R.  10962.  If  you  feel  there 
should  be  fewer  questions  to  be  answered 
you  should  write  Congressman  Hoemer  and 
any  other  members  of  the  House  you  may 
know  The  Census  Bureau  Is  now  working 
out  the  20-page  questionnaire  to  be  printed 
next  year. 


I  From    the    Mount    Vernon    (Ohio)    News, 
Feb.  22,  19681 
PmoTEC-noN  FOR  Privacy 
Sen     Frank    J.    Lausche    proposes    legis- 
lation   to    block    penalUes    against    anyone 
who  does  not  wish  to  answer  some  of  the 
more    personal    questions    planned    for    the 
1970    census. 

As  It  now  stands,  you  can  be  fined  up 
to  $100  for  refusing  to  tell  the  value  of 
your  home,  whether  you  worked  last  week, 
and  a  few  other  questions  In  that  vein. 

Rep.  Jackson  E.  BetU  of  Ohio  has  been 
complaining  for  some  weeks  about  a  census 
Invasion  of  privacy,  and  Sen.  Lausche  pro- 
poses to  do  something  about  It. 

The  senator's  proposal  deserves  consider- 
ation  and.   probably,   enactment. 

We'll  grant  that  census  data  of  this  type 
may  be  valuable  to  specific  businesses,  but 
why  should  the  taxpayers'  money  be  used 
to  gather  dato  for  specific  businesses,  and 
why  U  It  any  of  the  government's  business 
at  what  age  you  had  your  last  baby,  what 
you  think  your  home  Is  worth,  or— as  long 
as  you  are  not  getting  government  aid— if 
you  worked  last  week? 

Yes.  we  know  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
Ulls  us  lU  records  are  confidential,  and 
such  figures  are  used  only  statistically. 
There  have  been  too  many  tales  of  govern- 
ment snoopers  getting  Into  Income  tax 
records,  first  class  mall,  and  other  sup- 
posedly private  and  confidential  Informa- 
tion. Federal  Income  tax  records  are  now 
open  to  sUtes  and  cities  for  local  Income 
tax  checks. 

We  are  fast  losing  the  privacy  which  is 
the  right  of  every  free  person,  and  the 
census  of  1970  would  be  a  good  time  to 
call  a  halt  to  the  erosion  of  this  right. 

Rep.  BetU,  Sen.  Lausche,  and  others  who 
seek  to  defend  this  right  dSMrve  support 
In  their  effort. 

I  From  the  Greenfield  (Ind.)  Reporter. 

Feb.  13.  1968) 

How  Fa«  Shoitu)  Tint  Csnsxts  Go? 

Should  a  person  be  liable  for  a  fine  and 
Jail  term  for  refusing  to  answer  a  Census 
question  about  his  plumbing? 

Is  one's  Constitutional  right  to  privacy 
vlolavid  if  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  compels 
him  to  answer  whether  he  owns  an  air  con- 
ditioner, how  many  weeks  he  worked  the 
previous  year,  and  how  many  times  he's  been 
married?  

Several  Oongreeamen  think  so.  They  object 
to  the  60-quesUon,  20-page  questionnaire 
which  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  plana  to  maU 
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to  one-fourth  of  the  U.S.  households  in  1970. 
Failure  to  answer  all  questions  can  result  in 
a  $100  fine  and  60  days  in  Jail. 

Congressman  Jackson  BetU  of  Ohio  who 
doesn't  like  It,  has  introduced  legislation  to 
limit  the  questions  in  the  Census  of  Popula- 
tion and  Housing  that  can  be  asked  under 
penalty  of  fine  and  Imprisonment.  "I  feel  it 
Is  outrageous  that  the  citizens  should  be 
threatened  with  imprisonment  for  failure  to 
comply."  he  told  Congress. 

A  majority  of  independent  businessmen 
feel  the  same  v^/^A  poll  conducted  by  the 
National  Federv^Kof  Independent  Business 
found  83  per  caPof  the  business  proprietors 
In  favor  of  Congressman  BetU'  legislation, 
with  only  13  per  rfent  opposed,  and  4  per  cent 
undecided. 

In  Indiana,  84  per  cent  are  in  favor.  11  per 
cent  opposed,  and  5  per  cent  undecided. 

The  nation's  Independent  businessmen, 
who  frequently  complain  about  the  Increas- 
ing paperwork  required  of  them  by  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  continual  Invasion  of  pri- 
vacy, are  obviously  receptive  to  the  argu- 
menU  put  forth  by  Congressman  BetU  on 
the  Census  questionnaire. 

He  points  out  that  if  a  citizen  wishes  to 
assert  his  right  of  privacy,  by  refusing  to 
answer  Census  questions,  he  may  be  subject 
to  prosecution  like  a  criminal.  The  penalties 
were  provided  years  ago  to  promote  com- 
pliance and  accuracy,  but  since  then,  the 
questionnaire  has  been  expanded  to  Include 
questions  of  housing,  unemployment,  and 
personal  history. 

Congressman  BetU.  calling  the  proposed 
questionnaire,  'a  monstrosity. "  says  the  form 
has  deviated  from  Its  original  Constitutional 
purpose,  which  Is  to  determine  the  popula- 
tion of  the  states  so  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  cjin  be  apportioned.  Con- 
gress has  failed  to  assert  some  control  over 
the  Census  and  protect  the  right  of  privacy, 
he  savs. 

Does  the  government  need  to  know  if  a 
person  has  an  air  conditioner,  the  condition 
of  his  plumbing  and  If  he  shares  his 
shower?"  he  asked  In  appealing  for  Congres- 
sional action.    'I  don't  really  think  so." 

"These  are  questions  that  simply  require 
the  taxpaye-s  to  conduct  market  research  for 
private  Industry." 

His  bill  would  limit  the  categories  of  ques- 
tions which  a  person  must  answer  under 
penalty  of  law  to  a  few  essential  ones:  name 
and  address,  relationship  to  the  head  of  the 
household,  sex.  date  of  birth,  race,  marital 
status,  and  number  of  visitors  In  the  house- 
hold at  the  time  of  the  census. 


H.R.  15859:   Needed  Legislation  for 
Beautification  of  Public  Buildings 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

or   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  11.  1968 


Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  again 
introducing  legislation  to  require  that  at 
least  1  percent  of  the  money  available  to 
construct  Federal  buildings  shall  be  used 
to  provide  for  decorative  art  in  such 
buildings. 

During  my  entire  career  as  a  legisla- 
tor. I  have  been  concerned  with  the  cul- 
tivation of  art  and  the  encouragement  of 
American  artists.  In  1938,  I  introduced  a 
bill.  S.  3296,  into  the  75th  Congress  to 
provide  for  a  permanent  Bureau  of  Fine 
Arts.  As  a  Senator.  I  also  authored  S. 
2967  in  the  76th  Congress.  Neither  of 
these  bills  were  enacted,  but  my  inter- 
est in  this  legislation  never  flagged.  I 
was  privileged.  27  years  later,  to  intro- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

duce  H.R.  6196  In  the  89th  Congress,  to 
establish  a  National  Foundation  on  Arts 
and  Humanities  and  strongly  supported 
the  extension  of  this  act  earlier  this 
month  when  it  came  before  the  House. 
It  was,  of  course,  a  great  source  of  satis- 
faction to  me  that  the  Congress  estab- 
lished a  National  Foundation  and  that 
it  now  promises  to  aid  in  promoting  ex- 
cellence In  artistic  endeavor,  befitting  a 
mature,  civilized  nation. 

My  bill  requiring  artwork  in  public 
buildings  grows  out  of  this  long  interest 
in  the  arts.  Certainly  the  quality  of  our 
architecture  is  a  clear  sign  of  our  appre- 
ciation of  beauty.  It  was  Winston 
Churchill  who  said: 

We  shape  our  buildings;  thereafter  they 
shafte  us. 

Public  buildings  which  are  drab  testify 
to  a  dearth  of  spiritual  sensitivity.  But 
a  building  enhanced  by  fine  paintings, 
murals,  or  sculpture  truly  helps  "shape" 
the  esthetic  appreciation  of  those  who 
enter. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  note  that  this 
bill  is  another  effort  in  a  general  rea- 
wakening of  our  Nation's  awareness  of 
"beautiflcation." 

The  President's  Task  Force  on  the 
Preservation  of  Natural  Beauty  recently 
reported : 

The  Federal  Government  ...  Is  the  great- 
est single  builder  and  landowner  In  the 
Country.  As  a  consequence — though  often 
without  specific  Intent— It  greatly  influences 
the  quality  of  our  environment  merely  as  a 
matter  of  good  housekeeping.  The  Federal 
Government  should  Insure  that  Its  physical 
installations  not  only  serve  their  Immediate 
pvirposes  efficiently  but  also  enhance  the  ap- 
pearance of  their  general  setting. 

I  think  this  bill  I  am  introducing  will 
serve  the  purposes  espoused  by  the 
President's  task  force,  as  well  as  the 
President  himself  who  said  in  his  mes- 
sage on  natural  beauty  that  beautifi- 
cation "requires  attention  to  the  archi- 
tecture of  building." 

Some  Federal  agencies  Involved  In  con- 
struction activities  have  shown  admira- 
ble attention  to  the  importance  of  art. 
The  Federal  Housing  Administration,  for 
instance,  in  a  policy  statement  of  Febru- 
ary 27,  1964,  emphasizes  the  use  of  art 
by  American  artists  in  multifamlly 
housing  projects  developed  with  FHA 
mortgage  insurance.  FHA  authorized  up 
to  1  percent  of  the  estimated  cost  to 
be  spent  for  art. 

My  bill  would  extend  this  kind  of  due 
concern  for  beauty  in  building  to  the 
structures  built  or  contracted  by  the 
Federal  Government  for  its  own  use. 

In  summary,  the  legislation  I  am  in- 
troducing today  will:  first,  benefit  art- 
ists, by  providing  them  opportunities  for 
creating  decorative  art;  second,  beau- 
tify our  public  buildings,  by  requiring  at 
least  1  percent  of  the  cost  to  be  used 
on  decorative  art  in  these  buildings: 
and  third,  further  art  itself,  by  encour- 
aging the  creation  of  murals,  mosaics, 
paintings,  sculpture,  ironwork,  pottery, 
weaving,  wood  carving,  stonework,  and 
artistic  work  In  other  media. 

The  bill  establishes  an  advisory  board 
which  will  advise  and  consult  with  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  in 
carrying  out  the  intent  of  this  bill.  The 
board  will  be  composed  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  National  Endowment  for  Arts,  the 
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Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute, 
and  seven  other  members  appointed  by 
the  Administrator  from  among  private 
citizens  Interested  and  experienced  In 
artistic  fields. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Nation  is  second  to 
none  in  economic  and  political  power. 
But  the  noblest  aspirations  of  a  people 
come  to  expression  in  the  artifacts  of 
their  creative  genius.  I  should  hope  that 
our  public  buildings  would  be  not  only 
monuments  to  our  power  but  symbols  of 
our  appreciation  of  artistic  achievement. 

I  am  privileged  to  continue  my  own 
efforts  to  further  art  in  America  with  this 
bill.  And  I  am  heartened  that  with  our 
present  national  awareness  of  beauty  In 
our  environment,  this  measure  will  be 
promptly  and  carefully  considered  by  the 
Congress. 


March  Newsletter  of  Congressman 
Jack  Edwards 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  DICKINSON 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  11.  1968 
Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
readers  of  the  Congressional  Record 
the  message  contained  in  the  March 
newsletter  of  my  colleague  Congressman 
Jack  Edwards.  His  comments  are  as 
follows : 

donT  blame  the  rioters 
Well  the  President's  Commission  studying 
last  summer's  rioU  has  reported  and  .has 
found  everyone  at  fault  but  the  rioters.  While 
this  is  not  surprising.  It  nevertheless  is  dis- 
gusting to  read  a  250,000  word  report  which 
took  7  months  to  prepare  only  to  find  that, 
they  feel,  police  brutality  ranks  as  one  of  the 
major  causes  of  the  rloU. 

Now  we  will  be  called  on  to  spend  about 
$2  billion  each  month  to  cure  all  the  Ills  of 
the  rioters.  Sure  Jobs  and  education  will  help, 
but  interestingly  enough  the  report  found 
that  those  arrested  in  the  riots  In  Detroit 
last  summer  had  a  higher  than  average  edu- 
cation and  most  of  them  had  a  good  Job. 

I  guees  the  riot  report  will  give  the  lagging 
Great  Society  a  real  shot  in  the  arm.  How- 
ever, early  reaction  in  Congress  would  Indi- 
cate a  very  cautious  attitude.  There  Is  a  gen- 
eral feeling.  In  which  I  concur,  that  crime, 
violence  and  riote  must  not  be  rewarded. 

NEW    FLAG    FILM 

I  am  happy  to  announce  the  availability  of 
a  15  minute  film  depleting  the  history  of  the 
American  flag  which  Is  for  use  through  my 
office. 

This  16MM  color  and  sound  movie  was  pro- 
duced bv  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  and  It  Illus- 
trates rnany  Important  happenings  in  our 
history  through  tracing  the  symbol  and  use 
of  the  American  flag. 

The  film,  The  Story  of  Old  Glory,  Is  perfect 
for  use  by  schools,  civic  clubs,  church  groups, 
scout  meetings  and  is  one  that  will  be  en- 
joyed by  all  age  groups. 

The  fllm  can  be  obtained  on  a  loan  basis 
by  contacting  my  Mobile  Office.  319  Federal 
Building.  433-3581,  ext.  404. 

GOOD  NEWS  FOR  OtJR  RIVER  SYS"rEM 

The  Presidents  Budget  for  fiscal  year  1969 
contains  the  following  items  of  Interest  in 
Southwest  Alabama. 

I  will  be  working  to  obtain  appropriations 
for  these  projects  which  mean  so  much  to 
the  growth  of  our  area.  All  projects  are  under 
control  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 
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Alftbama  River— •110.000  for  op«r»Uon  and 

"^"a'^a'^Rlver    Channel-*  1. 381. 000    for 

construction  . 

Bayou  La  Batre— WO.OOO  for  operation  and 

•^clrairSSm:  LOCL  and  I>am-M.»00.000  for 
construction.  .,  _ 

Dauphm  Island  Bay— WS-OOO  for  operaUon 
and  maintenance.  ^^  ^^ 

jaiUers  Ferry  Lock  and  Dam— W .900,000  for 
construction  and  •400.000  for  operation  and 
maintenance.  „__ 

Mobile    Harbor-^1 .200,000    for    operatton 

and  maintenance. 

Mobile   Harbor    (HoUlngers  Island   Chan- 
nel)—•57.000  for  general  inveetlgatlon. 
Perdldo  Pasa-MOa.OOO  for  co«»"^*i??„-- 
Tennessee  Tomblgbee  Waterway— ♦600.000 
for  advance  engineering  and  design. 
am  1  art  rov*  Qwrnottv tsmmt 

Every  residence  in  the  1st  D»f trt«=V»^°;jJ,^ 
have  received  my  4th  Annual  Legtsl»«'« 
Questionnaire  last  month.  If  you  have  not 
yet  completed  yours  and  returned  It  to  me 
please  do  so  today  for  I  value  your  opln  on 
on  these  important  matters  which  are  being 
considered  in  Congress. 


WHAT   M«XT    L.    ■.    J  » 

It  seem*  a  good  percentage  of  thoe*  Vff's 
invited  to  the  White  House  for  official  func- 
tions recenUy  have  been  show  business  per- 
sonalities It  must  be  paying  off.  »H»c*Y^  °?^ 
the  American  taxpayer  is  being  called  on  for 
$200,000  to  "prop  a  flop".  T^e  =»Of«y  .^ 
been  earmarked  for  the  purchase  of  tlckeu 
to  saKKlng  Broadway  shows!  

If^e  ^ows  are  good  we  will  buy  our  own 
tickets;  IX  they  are  not.  we  wont  What  U 
WTona  with  this  simple  economic  fact? 

Should  the  Senior  Bowl  and  Junior  Mis. 
Pageant  be  eUglble  for  a  federal  grant  In  the 
ev7nt  they  have  vacant  seats  at  P^rt*"^" 
ances?  This  action  further  points  up  the 
Uttle  regard  this  AdmlnUtratlon  has  for  the 
taxpayers  of  our  country. 

CDWABD8  LKCIOLaTION 

LUted  below  are  bUls  I  have  Introduced 
in  the  House  of  RepreaentaUves  recenUy. 
I  will  work  fDr  the  passage  of  these  meas- 
ures and  wUl  continue  to  press  for  favor- 
able action  on  other  bUls  I  have  pending 

'"I°n39lt-Amend  Title  I  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949  to  protect  state  and  local 
governments  against  the  loss  of  tax  revenues 
which  would  otherwise  result  from  acquisi- 
tions of  property  in  Urban  Renewal  projects^ 
HJt  12308  and  H.R.  14366-To  protect 
American  Iron,  steel  and  textile  compa^'*! 
from  unwarranted  foreign  competition  and 
to  assist  m  the  balance  of  paymenu  prob- 

**HJ  Res  99«— To  amend  the  Conatltu- 
tlon  to  give  Congress  the  !>:?'">'•*<?  °'f^^' 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  by  a  two 
thirds  vote  of  Congress. 

HR  14Tn — Amend  Elementary  and  sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1966  to  allow  state 
and  local  school  authorities  to  plan  their 
school   programs   without   outside   Interfer- 

"''h'r  14959— To  amend  the  Federal  Pood. 
Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  prescribe  penal- 
Ues  for  the  poeeeaslon  of  depressant,  stimu- 
lant, and  haluclnogenlc  drugs  by  uj»*"th- 
orlzed  persons:  to  increase  penalties  for  the 
unauthorized  sale,  delivery,  or  disposition  of 
such  drugs;  and  for  other  purposes.  

H  Con  Res.  826— Require  Prance  to  begin 
payment  of  World  War  I  debt  to  U.S. 

H  Con.  Res  840— To  help  the  balance  of 
payments  problem  by  encouraging  American 
industry  and  American  public  to  ship  and 
travel  on  American  ships. 

oooD  Nxws  rom  mn  Hnx 

I  was  pleased  to  announce  recently  the 
grant  awarded  to  Pine  Hill  by  the  Economic 
Development  Administration,  to  expand  the 
cities  water  system  and  to  Install  a  sewer 
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system,  all  of  which  will  help  to  create  some 
115  new  Jobs.  .q.q  Knn 

The  total  coat  of  the  project  U  •369  500 
and  the  city  of  Pine  Hill  will  invest  •Tl.QOO. 
Completion  of  the  100.000-gallon  water  stor- 
age tank,  extension  of  water  mains,  and 
sewer  system  construction  will  be  completed 
m  about  15  months.  ,„«i,v 

These  improvemenU  are  In  part  largeiy 
due  to  the  great  plant  being  b"»t  nearby 
MacMlllan  Bloedel  United.  Inc..  which  will 
employ  over  700  people. 

SAtJiNCX     OF     PATMXNTS     AND    THB     MMCHAHT 

MAaim 

The  Balance  of  Paymenu  problem  stlU 
plagues  us.  Travel  restrictions  ^^J""^.^'^ 
answer.  But  I  believe  a  strong  Merchant 
Marine  can  provide  a  large  P^'t  of  the  an- 
swer. A  study  has  just  been  completed  which 
shows  that  If  we  had  no  American  Merchant 
Marine,  our  Balance  of  Payments  deficit 
would  be  30%  higher.  Think,  then,  how  much 
we  could  improve  our  balance  of  Pfyn\f»»« 
deflclt  If  we  Just  had  an  adequate  Merchant 
Marine  transporting  a  larger  share  of  our 
American  Commerce  Everytlme  we  pay  for- 
eign flag  ships  to  transport  our  goods,  we  are 
Suft  wtlng  into  our  gold  supply.  It  Just 
doesn't  make  sense. 


THX    OIOANTIC    TBtmAlj    BWOCrT 

Although  President  Johnson  ««ld  his  record 
one  hundred  and  clghty-slx  blUlon  dollar 
budget  for  the  coming  flscal  year  was  tight 
and  stringent,  examples  still  come  to  light 
indicating  that  no  really  extensive  effort  was 
made  to  do  away  with  unnecessary  spending. 

Congressman  Durward  Hall,  Missouri  Re- 
publican, pointed  out  recenUy  that  Vm 
budget  provides  for  two  projects  for  the 
study  of  blackbirds.  They  will  cost  more  than 

ftAO  000 

One  is  a  grant  of  •80,400  to  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  to  prepare  "An  Ecology  of  Black- 
bird Social  Organlaatlon."  Ecology  Is  a  ten- 
dollar  word  describing  the  pattern  of  rela- 
tionahlpa  between  creatures  and  their  total 
envlroiunent 

The  other  Is  an  •I  1.300  grant  to  the  Cali- 
fornia Polytechnic  College  for  a  study  or 
"Competition  and  Social  Organization  In 
Mixed  Colonies  of  Blackbirds." 

There  are  many  other  Instances  that  Indi- 
cate the  United  SUtea  Government  has  been 
spending,  or  plana  to  spend,  money  on  proj- 
ects that  appear  to  be  questionable  or  un- 
necessary. I  know  the  budget  can  be  cut.  I 
know  there  are  non-essenUal  expenditure* 
which  can  be  omitted.  I  will  be  working  to- 
wards this  end  as  the  appropriations  bills 
come  before  the  Houae. 

COAST  GUA«»  BXPANMOW  D*   MOBIL* 

The  U  S  Coast  Guard  has  shown  Its  con- 
tinuing interest  In  the  MobUe  area  In  an- 
nouncing lU  plans  to  construct  additional 
facilities  at  the  Coast  Guard  Air  Station  at 
Bates  Field.  Over  82  million  will  be  spent  to 
make  this  the  largest  Coast  Guard  Air  Station 
In  the  nation. 

This  expansion,  coupled  with  the  new  buoy 
tender  and  sea  rescue  base  to  be  developed 
at  Brookley  Field  this  year,  will  give  the 
Mobile  area  the  finest  air-sea  rescue  service 
In  the  country.  The  Coast  Guard  Is  adding 
greatly  to  the  growth  and  economy  of  the 
First  District. 
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I  was  most  encouraged  to  note  that  one 
of  the  major  themes  of  this  message  was 
the  growing  need  for  health  manpower. 

Health  care  today  requires  the  serv- 
ices Of  a  wide  range  of  skilled  and  un- 
skUled  personnel.  Our  hospitals,  clinics 
nursing  homes,  and  private  medical  and 
denUl  practitioners  must  be  adequately 
sUlTed  to  Insure  that  every  citizen  ob- 
tains quality  medical  care. 

The  essential  ingredient,  then,  in  plan- 
ning for  health  is  health  manpower. 
WTiatever  health  legislation  Congress 
passes  will  be  successful  only  to  the  ex- 
tent that  we  have  the  necessary  person- 
nel to  carry  out  the  programs.  And  our 
need  is  not  simply  for  more  Physicians 
and  dentists;  we  must  increase  the  health 
manpower  supply  at  aU  levels  from 
hospital  orderUes  and  technicians  to  doc- 
tors in  the  highly  skilled  specialties. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  must 
look  beyond  current  needs  to  the  future 
requirements  for  health  in  our  society. 
According  to  many  experts  in  the  field, 
the  health  manpower  shortage  is  now 
critical  and  all  indications  are  that  it  will 
become  much  worse  as  population  growth 
continues  and  the  expectations  of  our 
society    regarding    health    services    In- 

Mr  Speaker,  the  challenge  of  planning 
to  meet  health  manpower  needs  of  the 
future  rests  with  us  in  Congress  here 

^'fhSS  all  Members  will  give  careful 
consideration  to  the  President's  message 
on  health  and  to  the  legislative  measures 
which  he  has  urged. 


March 


11,  1968 


The  Need  for  Health  Manpower 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  11,  1968 
Mr.    BRADEMAS.    Mr.    Speaker,    on 
March  4.  President  Johnson  sent  to  Con- 
gress his  message  on  health  in  America. 


VFW  Midwinter  Conference 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  AYRES 

OP   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  11.  1968 
Mr  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  led  by  their  Corn- 
^nder  in  Chief  Joseph  A.  Scerra.  of 
Sa?£er.  Mass..  are  holding  their  mid 
winter  conference  in  Washington,  March 
Tto  12.  The  purpose  of  the  conference 
is  to  bring  to  Washington  the  leade". f^ 
the  VFW  so  that  they  may  confer  with 
Members  of  the  Congress  and  officials 
of  the  executive  agencies  to  discuss  na- 
tional goals  of  this  great  veteran  orga- 
nization. Many  of  the  goals  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  are  under  con- 
sideration in  the  Congress  today. 

This  oldest  of  the  major  veterans  orga- 
nizations  is  led  this  year  by  a  friendly, 
purposeful  man  who  has  ably^orcefuUy 
knd^cTurageously  led  the  VFW  to  new 
heights  in  membership  and  results.  Joe 
Scerra  had  hardly  begun  his  year  as 
commander  in  chief  before  enplaning  to 
South  Vietnam  to  serve  as  a  Presidential 
observer  at  the  national  elections  held  in 
that  tortured  land  last  fall.  He  returned 
to  take  up  the  fight  for  veterans  benefits 
and  with  his  term  only  half  over  we 
would  have  to  say  at  this  time  that  Joe 
has  had  a  very  good  year.  To  mention 
just  one  of  the  major  accomplishments 
of  his  year— and  I  pick  this  one  out  be- 
cause the  VFW  has  been  preeminent  in 
focusing  attention  on  this  problem— we 


have  seen  a  reversal  of  the  policy  of  the 
executive  branch  of  our  Government 
with  respect  to  the  closing  of  our  na- 
tional cemeteries,  "nie  back  of  the  clo- 
sure policy  has  been  broken.  We  can  go 
on  now  to  resolve  the  issue  instead  of 

hiding  it.  .      w    . 

We  all  know  that  when  winter  begins 
to  fade  in  Washington  so  also  come  our 
young  people  from  all  over  these  United 
Stotes.  We  have  also  come  to  know  that 
when  the  VFW  holds  Its  Washington 
conference  each  March  these  veterans 
bring  with  them  a  very  special  group  of 
our  youth. 

These  are  young  Americans,  not  yet 
out  of  high  school,  who  give  us  fresh  in- 
sight into  the  meaning  of  this  democratic 
society  which  we  cherish.  These  are  the 
winners  of  the  VFW  Voice  of  Democracy 
contest.  Prom  every  State  in  the  Union. 
and  also  representing  young  Americans 
living  in  Panama,  Okinawa,  and  Korea, 
the  winners  were  selected  from  a  group 
of  entrants  numbering  almost  400.000 
high  school  students.  We  look  forward  to 
meeting  this  fine  group  of  Americans. 
They  are  representative  of  our  youth  and 
their  belief  in  our  heritage  and  their 
dedication  to  our  purposes  is  shared  by 
those  many  young  Americans,  only  a  few 
years  older  than  they,  who  wear  the  uni- 
form of  our  country.  We,  of  the  U.S. 
Congress  are  delighted  to  join  with  them 
in  welcoming  these  fine  young  Ameri- 
cans. 

The   story   of   the   young   Americans 
serving  in  our  Armed  Forces  Is  well  told 
In  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Jan- 
uary issue  of  the  VFW  magazine,  edited 
by    John    Smith,    entitled     "The    True 
Young  American."  As  the  article  points 
out  the  true   young   American  can  be 
found  on  the  battlefields  in  Vietnam— 
not  In  demonstrations.  I  commend  the 
article  to  the  membership  of  this  House 
and  to  all  Americans.  One  feature  of  it 
that  will  be  of  particular  interest  to  my 
distinguished  colleagues  is  the  reference 
to  two  Americans  of  the  yoimger  gen- 
eration serving  their  country  in  Vietnam 
whose  father  fought  with  valor  in  an 
earlier  conflict  and  now  serves  with  dis- 
tinction in  this  body.  The  young  Amer- 
icans are  Jim  and  Jack  Teague.  And 
their  father,  of  course,  is  our  respected 
chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Afifairs  Com- 
mittee, the  Honorable  Olin  E.  "Tiger" 
Teague.   We  thank  the  VFW  for  this 
contribution  toward  keeping  the  proper 
perspective  toward  our  young  people. 

The  VFW  has  grown  to  the  point 
where  its  membership  now  totals  almost 
Vz  million.  We  hope  they  continue  to 
grow  and  continue  to  provide  the  en- 
lightened leadership  which  is  reflected 
in  the  top  priority  legislative  and  secur- 
ity goals  which  VFW  Commander  in 
Chief  Joe  Scerra  has  presented  to  the 
Congress.  These  are  goals  which  have 
been  well  considered  and  well  presented. 
They  follow: 

V.r.W.   NATIONAI,  LXOISLATIVi:   OOALS,    1967-68 

The  President's  historic  message  outUn- 
Ing  the  Nation's  responslblUtles  to  veterans 
and  the  establishment  of  a  Presidential  Study 
Group  to  conduct  a  comprehenalve  study  of 
compensation,  pension  and  other  veterans 
benefits,  makes  It  poeslble  to  advance  In 
giant  strides  toward  the  attainment  of  long- 
sought  goals.  Moat  hopefully  these  mile- 
stones win  provide  the  basis  for  further  as- 
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Blstance  to  those  who  have  served  in  the 
Armed  Forces  and  thereby  rendered  a  spe- 
cial service  to  the  Nation  which  entitles 
them  or.  If  deceased,  their  survlvoirs  to  spe- 
cial oonslderation. 

Our  couMe  of  action  during  the  comlhg 
year-  To  broaden  and  improve  existing  pro- 
grams, to  win  acceptance  of  new  veterans 
concepts,  creation  of  a  Standing  Senate  Vet- 
erans Affairs  Committee. 

Compensation 

The  compensation  program  for  service 
connected  death  and  disability  for  all  vet- 
erans or  their  dependents  must  be  con- 
tinuously revised  to  maintain  an  adequate 
standard  of  living,  taking  into  consideration 
cost  of  living  Increases  loss  of  earnings 
growth  capability  and  equitable  adjustment 
of  payments  to  widows  or  eligible  depend- 
ents to  sustain  their  rights  through  periods 
of  changing  status. 

Specifically,  the  compensation  programs 
must  provide — 

1  Compensation  payments  set  well  above 
the  government  standards  for  other  assist- 
ance programs. 

2.  An  extra  measure  of  compensation  for 
disability  due  to  combat  or  extra-hazardous 
service. 

3.  Automatic  cost  of  living  Increases. 

4.  The  vesting  of  permanent  rights  In  wid- 
ows. 

5.  Special  consideration  for  dUablUty  en- 
titlement should  be  accorded  all  former  pris- 
oners of  war. 

Pension 

The  VFW.  recognizes  the  principle  of  pen- 
sions for  non-service  connected  disabled  vet- 
erans in  the  conviction  that  they  have  made 
sacrifices  In  the  national  Interest  above  and 
beyond  that  required  of  citizens  who  did  not 
serve  in  the  Armed  Forces  and  that  such  mil- 
itary service  performed  by  such  veterans  en- 
titles them  to  financial  aid. 

Fairness  requires  substantial  Increases  in 
income  limltottons  to  raise  the  program 
above  the  level  of  Government  standards  for 
other  assistance  programs,  Insurance  against 
reduction  or  loss  of  pension  from  Increases  In 
Social  Security  and  restructvirtng  of  both 
pension  programs.  _ 

Specifically ,  the  pension  program  requires. 

1.  $600  to  $1000  increases  In  Income  limi- 
tations. ^     ^. 

2  Permanent  protection  against  reduction 
or  loss  of  pension  from  future  social  security 
and  other  retirement  Increases. 

3  Restructuring  of  the  pension  programs 
by  raising  Income  limitations  and  pension 
payments  with  provision  for  minimum  pen- 
sion guarantee  for  those  In  lower  income 
categories. 

Veteran  preference 

Continued  vigilance  by  V.F.W.  to  preserve 
veteran  preference  in  employment. 
GI  bill 

1  The  V.F.W.  recommends  that  the  reha- 
blUtatlon  assistance  authorized  for  those  who 
have  served  In  the  armed  forces  since  Jan- 
uary 31.  1955  be  broadened  to  provide  assist- 
ance commensurate  with  current  economic 
conditions  and  provide  one  and  one-half  days 
education  and  training  benefits  for  each  day 
of  military  service. 

2  The  widows  and  orphans  of  veterans 
who  were  killed  or  who  were  disabled  In  serv- 
ice should  be  eligible  to  receive  career-ori- 
ented education  training. 

3  The  veterans  GI  loan  program  should 
be  put  on  a  permanent  basis  with  provisions 
for  restoring  eliglblUty  upon  repayment  of 
preN'ious  loans. 

Cemeteries 
The  Executive  Branch  has  run  roughshod 
over  the  right  of  veterans  to  burial  In  a  na- 
tional cemetery.  The  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration have  a  moral  responslbUlty  to 
move  ahead  with  a  reasonable  and  equitable 
national  cemetery  program. 
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Specifically,  resolution  of  the  mounting 
crisis  requires — 

1.  Transfer  of  Jurisdiction  over  national 
cemeteries  to  the  Veterfcii.s"  Affairs  Committee 
In  the  House  of  RepreseiaUves. 

2.  A  national  cemetery  system  adequate  to 
provide  a  national  cemetery  In  every  State. 

Medical  care 

Medical  care  for  veterans  must  be  main- 
tained at  the  finest  and  hlgheet  level  possible. 

Specifically,  the  VA  medical  program  re- 
quires—  ^         ,        _. 

1.  Upgrading  of  facilities  and  equipment. 

2.  Training,  employment,  and  retention  of 
the  finest  medical  and  nursing  personnel. 

3.  Improve  poet-hospital  care  program  by 
providing  more  nursing  care  facilities  for 
elderly  veterans  and  VA  approved  community 
care  for  peychlatrlc  patients. 

4  All  overseas  veterans  be  entitled  to  hos- 
pitalization as  a  matter  of  right  without  fur- 
ther qualifications. 

Senate  Veterans  Committee 

The  Senate  has  approved  establishment  of 
a  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  as  a  provi- 
sion of  a  Legislative  Reorganization  BUI  (8. 
355)  now  pending  In  the  House.  House  oppo- 
sition to  features  of  the  bill  other  than  the 
creation  of  a  Senate  Veterans  Committee 
makes  passage  very  doubtful.  VPe  believe  It 
necessary,  therefore,  for  the  Senate  to  act 
Independently  to: 

1.  Create  a  standing  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  In  the  U.S.  Senate. 

V.F.W.  NATIONAL  SECTTRrTY  AND  FOREIGN  AFrADtS 
COALS,    1967-68 

Preamble 

The  VFW.  believes  that  morally  and  stra- 
tegically the  United  States  has  no  choice  but 
to  take  whatever  military  steps  are  necessary 
to  achieve  victory  In  South  Vietnam.  We  be- 
lieve, further,  that  anything  short  of  com- 
plete victory  will  destroy  chances  for  ultimate 
peace  and  will  undermine  the  security  of  the 
United  States. 

South  Vietnam 

1.  Support  whatever  action  Is  required  to 
conclude  the  war  with  victory. 

2  Oppose  any  form  of  truce,  cease-fire,  or 
coalition  government  that  could  Impair  win- 
ning a  full  victory. 

3.  Oppose  recognition  of  the  so-called  na- 
tional Liberation  Front. 

4.  Blockade  North  Vietnam. 
Military  personnel 

1.  Increase  military  pay,  allowances,  and 
retirement  benefits. 

2  Provide  government  or  commercial 
transportation  to  home  for  military  person- 
nel on  leave  prior  to  and  upon  return  from 
overseas  duty,  and  those  on  convalescent  and 
emergency  leave. 

3  Support  legislation  for  pay-and-a-nair 
for  mUltary  personnel  while  volvmtarlly  serv- 
ing in  Vietnam  beyond  minimum  required 

tour  of  duty. 
4.  Free  mall  for  military  personnel  overseas 

or  hospitalized. 

Military  policy 

1.  Support  full-scale  anti-missile  defense 
system  for  United  States. 

2.  Oppose  merger  of  and  retain  a  strong 
national  guard  and  reserve. 

3.  Support  programs  for  U.S.  supremacy  in 
space  and  oceanography. 

4  Support  a  U.S.  built  enlarged  and  mod- 
em merchant  marine  as  a  vital  element  of 

defense. 

Foreign  policy 

1  Retain  full  U.S.  control  of  Okinawa. 

2  Oppose  ratification  of  proposed  Panama 
Canal  treaties.  ,,  ^^ 

3.  Urge  U.S.  withdrawal  from  U.N.  If  Red 
China  U  admitted. 

4.  Retain  full  U.S.  control  of  Guantanamo 
Bay. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  wish  to  conclude  our 
remarks  by  stating  that  during  my  long 
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service  on  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee.  I  have  come  to  appreciate  the 
fine  cooperation  of  the  Washington  of- 
fice of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
Executive  Director  Cooper  T.  Holt  ana 
Director  of  National  Legislative  Service 
Francis  W.  Stover  have  particularly  been 
a  great  aid  in  bringing  the  objectives  of 
the  veterans  to  our  attention. 
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Skiliaa  Trip 


HON.  JOSEPH  Y.  RESNICK 


or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  11,  1968 
Mr  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  more 
than  7  weeks  ago,  a  series  of  earthquakes 
struck  a  triangular  area  of  Sicily  bound- 
ed by  Salemi.  Poggioreale.  and  SanU 
Margherita  di  Belce.  The  initial  destruc- 
tion, the  death  of  300  persons,  the  injury 
of  1 000  was  reported  throughout  the 
world  BufBttle  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  disaster's  aftermath,  the  misery 
and  deprivation  in  which  the  survivors 
are  living. 

At  the  request  of  individuals  and  relief 
agencies  seeking  to  help  the  victims.  I 
went  to  Sicily  to  see  firsthand  what  the 
needs  of  the  survivors  are  and  to  help 
raise  the  funds  needed  to  assist  in  re- 
building the  blighted  area. 

I  have  found  that  the  Sicilian  Regional 
and  Italian  Central  Ciovemments  are  do- 
ing a  magnificent  job  to  aid  the  disaster 
victims.  But  the  deprivation,  the  destruc- 
tion, and  the  urgent  needs  are  so  strik- 
ing that  the  two  Governments  cannot  be 
expected  to  return  the  region  to  a  normal 
life  in   any   reasonable   period   of   time 
without  extensive  aid  from  other  nations. 
The  American  people  and  their  Gov- 
ernment  already   have  contributed  al- 
most $3.5  million  to  aid  the  refugees.  In 
Januarv,  the  International  Ladies  Gar- 
ment Workers  Union  donated  $50,000  to 
help  the  Sicilians.  My  investigation  re- 
veals, however,  that  as  generous  as  this 
is.  it  is  still  not  enough. 
There  are  four  major  areas  of  need: 

HOUSING 

Eighty  thousand  Sicilians  now  are 
homeless.  Some  are  living  in  shacks  fash- 
ioned out  of  paper:  others  m  freight  cars, 
and  others  m  tents  supplied  by  the  Ital- 
ian and  United  States  Governments. 

Half  of  these  refugees  have  houses 
which  could  be  repaired,  but  are  unin- 
habitable at  this  time.  The  remamder 
have  absolutely  nothing  to  return  to. 

Five  villages  were  completely  devas- 
tated The  quakes,  which  struck  Janu- 
ary 14  through  16  and  again  January  25, 
rj."a  ed  7  percent  of  four  more  villages 
and  50  percent  of  still  another  four 
villages. 

Although  most  of  the  refugees  have 
been  moved  into  tent  cities  where  basic 
food  and  medical  attention  are  being 
provided,  the  situation  is  not  encourag- 
ing. 

First,  many  of  the  people  can  bathe 
only  once  every  2  or  3  weeks.  In  most  of 
these  tent  cities,  is  a  grave  threat  of 
epidemic. 

Second,  refugees  will  soon  be  moving 
from  tents  to  barracks,  where  families 


of  up  to  eight  persons  will  be  living  in 
one  12-  by  18-foot  room.  Most  of  these 
rooms  will  have  neither  windows  nor 
bathing  facilities.  Because  of  the  poor 
heating  and  ventilating  systems  in  the 
rooms,  the  refugees  will  have  to  with- 
stand subfreezing  temperatures  in  the 
winter  months,  and  extremely  high  tem- 
peratures during  the  summer  season. 

Third,  the  tent  cities  cannot  provide 
the  basic  community  services  destroyed 
by  the  earthquake.  Although  homes  are 
of  the  highest  priority,  there  must  be 
funds  to  build  schools,  hospitals,  fire  and 
poUce  stations,  utilities  and  village  stores. 
rooD 

Big  commercial  kitchens  In  the  tent 
cities  distribute  free  bread,  spaghetti  and 
a  little  meat  to  the  refugees.  All  other 
foodstuffs— like  fruit,  coffee,  and  sugar— 
the  people  must  purchase. 

Those  not  living  in  the  Government 
centers  are  receiving  food  allowances 
equivalent  to  $3  a  day  for  a  family  of 

five.  ,     , 

Many  Sicilians  are  still  without  food 
because  they  cannot  reach  the  Govern- 
ment center  or  fear  to  leave  their  homes 
and  farms,  as  uninhabitable  as  they  may 
be.  They  have  no  way  to  produce  their 
own  food  requirements. 

In  many  cases,  children  are  without 
milk,  which  before  they  could  get  on 
their  family  farms.  This  is  true  in  Cala- 
taflma,  for  example,  where  there  also  Is 
a  shortage  of  clothing  and  blankets  to 
shield  the  refugees  from  the  cold. 

The  refugees  fear  that  the  Govern- 
ment's food  subsidies  will  stop  by  mid- 
April  because  of  a  shortage  of  funds. 
They  point  out  that  this  was  the  ex- 
perience of  the  victims  of  the  floods 
which  struck  Florence  in  the  fall  of  1966. 
In  an  effort  to  produce  as  much  food 
as  possible,  the  Italian  Government 
quickly  repaired  the  region's  roads  and 
arranged  to  transport  the  farmers  from 
the  centrally  located  tent  cities  to  their 
farms  and  villages,  scattered  on  the  hill- 
sides of  the  mountainous  region. 

Unfortunately,  the  extensive  loss  of 
farm  animals  and  tools  sometimes  makes 
this  transportation  useless.  The  refugees 
simply  have  no  way  to  work  their  fields. 
These  basic  losses  probably  will  result 
in  a  tremendous  cut  in  this  year's  har- 
vest, forecasting  widespread  hunger  this 
spring  and  winter. 

There  is  evidence  that  unless  a  great 
deal  of  help  arrives  immediately,  the 
hunger  pattern  may  last  for  3  to  5  years. 

PERSONAL    NEEDS 

The  Italian  Government  has  promised 
to  give  each  refugee  family  500.000  lira— 
about  $833— to  cover  all  losses  except 
houses.  As  generous  as  this  amount  is. 
it  still  cannot  be  expected  to  sufficiently 
cover  the  costs  of  the  huge  losses  suffered 
by  these  people. 

Their  lives  have  been  completely  dis- 

The  earthquakes  not  only  crumbled 
their  houses,  farm  buildings,  stores,  and 
public  buildings;  killed  their,  farm  ani- 
mals relatives  and  neighbors:  ruined 
their  tools:  but  the  disasters  deprived 
them  of  their  basic  personal  belongings 
essential  to  daUy  life— clothing,  sheets, 
towels  razors  and  blades,  toothbrushes, 
combs  and  hairbrushes,  shoes,  soap,  and 
a  hundred  other  items. 


ECONOMY 

Although  the  largest  Sicilian  popula- 
tion centers  of  Palermo,  Trapani.  and 
Marsala  did  not  suffer  overwhelmingly 
from  the  quakes,  the  Island's  entire  econ- 
omy is  expected  to  be  affected  by  the  dis- 
asters. Thus,  the  earthquakes  truly  dealt 
a  blow  to  4  million  persons. 

While  the  Sicilian  economy  struggles 
to  return  to  normal,  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment must  spend  between  $50  and  $60 
mUUon  merely  to  provide  temporary 
housing  for  the  refugees. 

Rebuilding  the  damaged  homes  and 
providing  permanent  housing  for  those 
whose  homes  were  totally  destroyed  will 
cost  between  $450  and  $600  million 

These  figures  do  not  Include  the  al- 
lowances promised  to  the  refugee  fam- 
ilies nor  the  cost  of  helping  the  people 
recover  their  farm  animals  and  tools  so 
they  may  work  again. 

The  fioods  in  Florence  in  1966  crip- 
pled one-third  of  the  Italian  economy. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  beginning  to  surge 
upward  in  1967.  The  cost  now  of  repair- 
ing the  damage  of  the  Sicilian  earth- 
quakes will  be  a  tremendous  financial 
drain  on  the  Italian  Government. 


PROPOSALS 

The  Italian  Government  must  have 
help  in  aiding  the  refugees.  The  Sicilians 
are  a  proud,  hard-working  people.  They 
must  be  given  the  opportunity  to  earn 
their  own  way  in  life.  This  is  a  drastic 
emergency  which  must  be  met  through 
drastic  efforts.  ,.  ^   c»  » 

In  ordinary  times  the  United  States 
never  has  to  be  reminded  to  respond 
to  the  needs  of  peoples  of  other  nations. 
When  disaster  strikes,  when  people  are 
hungry,  the  American  people  give 
quickly!  willingly,  and  generously. 

Unfortunately,  this  Nation  now  faces 
major  needs  within  its  own  borders.  As 
the  report  of  the  President's  National 
Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders 
reemphasized  only  a  few  days  ago.  our 
own  cities,  our  own  poverty-stricken  citi- 
zens need  prompt  attention  at  the  same 
time  as  we  courageously  are  helping  to 
fight  a  war  to  guarantee  the  freedom  of 
the  peoples  of  Southeast  Asia. 

Therefore,  I  am  not  calling  upon  our 
Government  for  a  massive  and  costly 
Federal  program  to  aid  the  Sicilians. 

The  U.S.  Government  can  help  in  some 
way.  but  the  burden  of  America's  assist- 
ance to  these  unfortunate  victims  of 
nature  will  have  to  fall  upon  the  prl- 
.  vate  sector  of  our  Nation  and  our  citizens 
as  individuals. 

There  are  five  major  ways  in  which  the 
American  people  and  other  fortunate  na- 
tions can  help  the  Sicilian  refugees. 

First.  At  relatively  little  cost,  the  U.S. 
Government  can  make  available  food 
surpluses  to  help  feed  the  80.000  refugees 
and  the  farm  animals  stUl  alive.  The  food 
can  be  given  free  of  charge  or  at  a  mini- 
mal cost. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee.  I  plan  to  draft  such  a  pro- 
posal. 

Second.  The  United  Nations  with  its 
many  humanitarian  agencies  must  do- 
nate funds  and  emergency  supplies  to 
the  Italian  Government  in  this  time  of 
great  need. 

Third  The  American  people  must  dig 
into  their  own  pockets  to  find  funds  to 
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AA^  .on  developed  both  drivers  carried  pistols,  one  The  SRS  reports  that  in  1967  they  dis- 
establish a  loan  agency  to  provide  cap-  °^'t^'°P;^'„  shot  dead.  tributed  9.240.000  questionnaires  and 
Ital  for  the  SiclUan  merchants  to  rebuua  ^^  wasnt  exactly  headline  news  as  Detroit  ^^^  232,000  objective  survey  contacts— 
the  stores  and  provide  the  services  racked  up  homicide  No.  57  for  1968.  compared  measurements  and  Interviews, 
which  the  vUlagers  depend  upon.  to  37  on  the  same  date  last  year.  Nor  was  ^  ^  appreciate  the  need  for  accu- 
In  addition,  our  citizens  must  realize  u  any  surprise  ^o  .Pf "<=«  ^^'itL'^fih  Mirhiean  rate  agricultural  estimates.  However.  It 
the  huge  amount  of  money  needed  to  two  pistols  wa^regis^ere^^^^^^^^^  rate^^^g^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^ 

purchase  food  to  broaden  the  diet  of  the  h«^^'°"f„^^^;;„teaTed  weapon  can,  on  paper,  the  situation  is  reviewed  from  both  an 
refugees  and  avert  disease  in  the  near  ^  man  five  vears  in  prison.  And  often  its  economy  view  and  considering  the  con- 
future:  to  buy  clothing,  building  ma-  ^^^  ^^^^  charge  police  can  lodge  Immediately  ^^^^^^  interference  in  citizens'  private 
terlals   for  homes   and   farms,   animals,  against  a  suspect.  More  often  than  not,  how-  ^f^^i^^^ 

tools    school  supplies,  and  personal  be-  g^er.  good   police  work  is  thwarted  as  the  .^^.^^_^.^ 

loneinKS  courts    answer    concealed    weapons    charges 

refugees   are   receiving   adequate  nied-  ''"^P  ^Q^e  24-hundred  persons  picked  up  on  |,r>mj    nQg  WU  SON 

leal  attention.  But  money  is  needed  to  ^.p^cealed   weapons  charges   in  Detroit   last  n\jn.  uvu 

purchase  additional  medical  supplies.  ..gar,  only  about  l2-hundred  have  been  con-  or  califobnia             _„„„ 

I    also   urge   the    American    people    to  vlcted   of   anything.   Nearly   500   were   freed  ^^  r^^^  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

S,TsraS,"^*i.5  to  fe  refugee.         -uc-  --=»-'»"..,»  wo„«,  .ow     ^.'^l ^^^J^^^Zs  K'^S 
Fourth.  American  manutKturers  and     „  „„  „„  a,„i  ,  „,„  i.,  canmg  lor  reg-    "''f  !f„   to  "ppose  our  Arm   stand 

rtHb^utn^gThrpefs/n^itl^ranl  ^^^  ^J^l^^^^^^^^  S  ^  -^^-^^^ 

^SS!^r^^:^''''^^S^^  -CUlzens   with   larceny   or   worse   In   their  Ss  ^ov^ STn^  P^^U^^ 

r^t^ms  rTh\s^would  be  a   tre-  ^^Z:^-^^^--^—^'^'  ^^^^Zr^lS^^^^- 

%mrF?iny.  volunteers  in  the  health  I  have  been  he-'^tened  in  recent  days 

and  siilal  ser4e  fields,  preferably  ones  by  two  ^^^^--^j  °-,trrtarnam^ 

who  can  converse  in  Italian   are  sordy  Agricultural  Censu.  !J°^  lowler  who  qX  vividly  expressed 

needed  to  aid  the  Pontifical  Relief  Com-  gratitude  at'our  resistance,  as  follows: 

mission  perform  its  services.  PHRFRT  nOI  F  as  far  as  Vietnam  is  concerned  the  at- 

The  people  of  Sicily  have  been  plagued  HON.   RObtK  I    UULL  ,^^^J^^f  myself  and  all  my  friends  is  frank 

by  natural  disaster.  Two  summers  ago.  of  kansas  disbelief    We  have  seen  General  Westmore- 

landslides  left   thousands  without  shel-  m  the  house  op  representatives  i^nd   (a  British  name)    many  times  on  tele 

ter  Only  last  fall.  Palermo  was  infested  Mnr„intj    March  11    1968  and  aways  he  has  filled  us  with  confidence^ 

with  millions  of  rats.  And  Mount  Etna,  Monday.  March  li.  iyb«  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^  «^^'TH''''8  w^^"f'**" 

on     the    island's    eastern     tip.     erupts  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  February  us.  control  for  he  said  so.  To  what  can  we 

nericSically  29,  I  introduced  a  bill  which  would  pro-  cllng  as  truth  when  ^e  see  the  terrible  trl^^^ 

^"^^*?i?and's    residents   have    always  ^ibit  the  use  of  quesUo^  dl^^  ^l^e^n^e  ^ hTgl%Tc:f  I'mrunrrl 

been  poor:  some  would  term  them  pov-  ing   to    production,    acreage,   operation,  ««J  ^                situation?     No  war  has  ever 

erty   stricken.   But   the   Sicilians   were  and  financing  of  any  farm  or  fanner  in  ^^^^'^^i,"^  j^,  jess  sein^ 

iust  beginning  to  emerge  from  their  his-  the  agricultural  census.  Since  then   the  senseless   waste   of   young  lives 

oS  of  financial  strife  when  January's  mail  that  I  have  received  on  this  subject  f^^^^,  ^ou  are  in  Vietnam  for  an  ideal.  Your 

consideration  one  neighbor  should  show  Government  inquires  and  ^"^^t'onna^res  p^^  «  ^^^  ^^^^  ,^  ^uman  nves  Blame- 
to  another  during  periods  of  distress  I  probing  into  the  private  life  and  busi  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^„j  ^  ^ 
hope  that  the  American  people  and  the  ness  affairs  of  our  citizens  to  lesult  in  a  confused.  I  thought  you  people  at  con- 
intemationa^  community  wUl  express  hard-nosed  review  of  this  situation.  ^iderable  sacrifice  had  got  Vietnam  sewn  up. 
thSr^oncern  for  their  Sicilian  friends  Some  of  the  statistics  from  the  Presl-  ^^^  „„^,  i,  ^^is  just  the  »'«K»''»t»K  of  some- 
•  f f „.?Kio  fnrrn  dent's  budget  in  and  of  themselves  are  t^lng  larger?  You  must  stand  firm  you 
in  tangible  form.  rndlcative  of  the  need  to  review  the  ac-  Americans,  without  your  sund  we  all  are 

i?vmes  Involved  in  the  census  of  agri-  lost.  But  can  we  really  Relieve  the  casualty 

Surl  New  obligatlonal  authority  for  f^;i^;^^^^r^T,r!:uX7^i^^^ 

Rarely  Obeyed,  Seldom  Enforced  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  is  reported  as:  ^^'^"fj^g'^^f;^  cong  is  much  less,  we  too  over 

[In  minions  1  here  talk  of  the  credibility  gap.  For  God  sake 

Uf\fi     inHN   n     niNf.ELL  Pl^cal  year  1967.  — $27.  2  p^t  up  somebody  who  means  what  he  says 

HON,  JUHN   U.   UlWuLLL  Fiscal  year  1968 ^^'^  and  says  what  he  means. 

OF  MICHIGAN  Fiscal  year  1969 *3- °         In  addition,  a  recent  column  in  "Hme 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES  ^^    ^^^    ^^^^    ^,,,  ,^,^^  S'nof  SOMlf  o?S^'^^ 

Thursday.  March  7.  1968  $33  millions  for  preparatory  work  for  ^  .'l°y°A^*^;jeedom 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  insertln  the  forthcoming  census  of  de^en^      ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^ 

the  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  a  rcccnt  edl-  At  the  same  time    the  Fresiaem  re                                Anti-Americanism."  from 

torial  of  station  WJBK  in  Detroit.  Mich.  Q^efts  ^i*^-^";^^"^^^^^  S.  March  1.  1968: 

This  fine  editorial  points  out  the  folly  tlstlcal  Reporting  f^Z^^^  "^j^.^^J  J^.                 mtth  or  anti- Americanism 

of  enacting  ad^tlonal  fireaims  leg^^-  }™Jf  .^/j'^^f ^y^elf  S?8    ^^ifs  Service        with  mounting  stridency,  the  British  press 

tlon  which  would  only  make  gun  owner-  lions  for  Ascai  year  ^5°*';.  ^'    ^j      ^he  has  criticized  the  u.s.  role  m  viet  Nam.  por- 

shlp   by    the   law-abiding   citizens,   for  has  the  respoi^ibllity  for    pro^^^^^^^  fraying  it  as  a  misguided  effort  in  a  hopeless 

sporting  or  protective  purposes,  more  dif-  official  estimates  on  this  Nation  s  agri  ^  J    «       ^^^^  ^as  always  been  a  minority 

St    It  would  have  no  effect  on  the  culture,   including    acreage,    yjeW.    and  c           ^^        ters.  and  one  of  them  is  Daily 

criminal   Zment  who  obtain  and   use  production  of  crops,  stocks,  and  value  of  ^      columnist   Bernard   Levin,   an    acid- 

S^w^llv  farm  commodities,  numbers,  and  Inven-  ^^^^^  ^i^lc  of  everything  from  theater  to 

^^^     Jit  _^■„l*^n,^■«,c•  torv  value  of  livestock  items.  Data  col-     .^orid  affairs.                                      ^  ^  . 

The  editorial  foUows.  {flLd  and  oubished  on  prices  paid  and         Levin  noted  m  a  recent  column  that  he 

RARELY  OBEYED.  SELDOM  ENFORCED  ^^^^^TL^JVr^PT^ ^Te  basic  to  COfflpu-      had  Spent  the  prevlous  night  at  the  opera. 

Early  Monday  morning  on  a  Detroit  street  j^^^^^^.^^ Aj^lrlces  ''                                     His  readers,  he  asstuned,  had  spent  it  watch- 

one  car  backed  into  another.  An  argument  tatlon  of  parity  prices. 
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Ing  televUlon  or  enjoying  other  pleaBtiree. 
•A  lot  of  Amerlc«ns  »ncl  South  Vletnameae, 
however,  spent  It  dying." 

THB    WOkLO'S   MBVSK 

On  that  note.  Levin  »»lle<l  Into  British 
complacency.  He  expressed  the  kind  of  all- 
Amerlcan  sentlmenU  that  a  VS.  commen- 
tator today  would  voice  only  at  the  risk  of 
being  laughed  out  of  the  league  of  sophis- 
ticated pundits.  "They  spent  It  dying."  con- 
tinued Levin,  "so  that  you  can  go  on  watch- 
ing television,  reading  books  and  helping  the 
children  with  their  homework,  and  so  that 
I  can  go  on  listening  to  Wagner.  I  dont  know 
about  you,  but  I  am  grateful  and  will  now 
say  why."  As  Levin  saw  It.  the  confrontation 
In  Viet  Nam  may  be  "confused  and  horrible, 
Its  alms  blurred.  Ita  coet  In  innocent  blood 
unaccountable.  But  If  It  Is  loat.  If  the  Ameri- 
cans Anally  get  tired  of  doing  the  world's 
work  for  nothing  but  the  world's  abuse,  If 
South  Viet  Nam  U  left  to  it*  fate,  then  what 
win  follow,  as  surely  as  Austria  followed  the 
Rhlneland.  and  Czechoelovakla  followed  Aus- 
tria, and  Poland  followed  Czechoelovakla  and 
six  years  of  world  war  followed  Poland.  Is  a 
nuclear  confrontation  on  a  global  scale  be- 
tween the  forces  at  present  engaged  In  one 
tiny  comer  of  the  globe." 

With  that.  Levin  sat  back  and  braced  for 
a  flood  Of  crlttelsm.  In  fact,  be  received  more 
mall  oa  the  CMumn  than  on  anything  else 
he  had  written  In  his  eleven  years  In  Jour- 
nalism, but  he  found  hU  450  letters  running 
3  to  1  in  support  of  his  position.  Last  week 
he  mused  over  the  reaction  In  a  column  tor 
the  International  Herald  Tribune.  "We  can 
now  flrmly  discount  the  myth  that  practi- 
cally nobody  In  Britain  understands  and 
supports  the  American  stand  over  Viet  Nam," 
he  wrote. 

Most  of  his  press  colleagues  still  disagree 
with  Levin.  Evening  News  Columnist  Kenneth 
AUsop  suggested  that  "this  flre-eatlng  war- 
rior" of  the  press  "ought  to  volunteer  for  a 
suicide  squad  and  parachute  Into  Viet  Nam." 
But  one  barometer  of  popular  opinion,  the 
Daily  Mirror,  which  heretofore  had  had  al- 
most nothing  kind  to  say  about  the  UJ9.  In 
Viet  Nam.  last  week  paid  tribute  In  a  front- 
page editorial  to  the  courage  of  U.S.  troops. 


Address  by  Richard  M.  Nixon 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or  PKNN8TLVAMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  11.  1968 

Mr  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing address  by  Richard  M.  Nixon,  de- 
livered on  February  3. 1968: 

AOORESS    BT    RICHAKD    M.    NiZON,    AT    CONCOBD, 

N  H  .  Pkbruart  3,  1968 

The  finest  hours  In  our  nation's  history 
have  been  triumphs  of  the  American  spirit. 

We  now  are  engaged  tn  a  great  test  of  that 
spirit.  Throughout  the  land,  bitter  conflicts 
are  being  waged  between  the  races,  between 
the  generations,  between  Ideologies,  between 
advocates  of  lawful  change  and  of  chaotic 
violence. 

When  the  leaders  of  a  great  naUon  lose 
the  trust  of  Its  people,  when  they  lose  touch 
with  Its  spirit,  the  soul  of  the  nation  Is 
torn. 

When  Lyndon  Johnson  took  office  flve  years 
ago.  he  proclaimed  the  slogan:  "Let  us  con- 
tinue." 

Today,  flve  years  later.  President  Johnson 
Is  saying   to   the  American   people:    Let   us 
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conunue  what  we  have  been  doing  for  the 
last  flve  years  for  another  four  years. 

So  the  question  the  American  people  will 
be  answering  with  their  votes  In  IMS  Is: 
Shall  we  continue? 

The  only  answer  to  his  question  Is:  When 
the  strongest  nation  In  the  world  can  be 
tied  down  for  four  years  in  the  war  In  Viet 
Nam,  with  no  end  In  sight:  when  the  richest 
nation  in  the  world  cannot  manage  Its  own 
economy:  when  the  naUon  with  the  greatest 
tradition  of  respect  for  the  r\»le  of  law  is 
plagued  by  rampant  lawlessness:  when  the 
nation  that  has  been  a  symbol  of  hxmian 
liberty  Is  torn  apart  by  racial  strife;  when 
the  president  of  the  United  States  cannot 
travel  either  at  home  or  abroad  without  fear 
of  a  hostile  demonstration — then  It's  time 
America  had  new  leadership. 

I  don't  think  America  can  afford  four 
more  years  of  Lyndon  Johnson  In  the  White 
House. 

This  Is  not  a  time  to  continue  what  we 
have  It's  a  time  tor  a  new  beginning. 

When  I  say  we  need  new  leadership.  I  am 
speaking  not  simply  of  leadership  able  to  deal 
with  pragmatic  problems  like  those  of  mili- 
tary strength  and  economic  management,  or 
of  housing  and  Jobs  and  education.  This  has 
to  be  done  and  It  can  be  done.  But  I  mean 
something  more. 

We  need  leadership  that  recognizes  that 
the  real  crisis  of  America  today  la  a  crisis  of 
the  spirit. 

What  America  needs  most  today  Is  what  It 
once  had,  but  has  lost:  the  lift  of  a  driving 
dream. 

Let  us  look  at  America  now.  at  the  start 
of  this  flnal  third  of  the  20th  Century. 
Whether  peace  and  freedom  survive  In  the 
world  depends  on  the  United  States,  and  the 
great  question  Is  whether  we  can  meet  this 
challenge. 

In  a  material  sense,  our  assets  are  Immense. 
Our  economic  strength  Is  unquestioned,  and 
our  military  strength  can  be  whatever  we 
choose  to  make  It. 

But  In  what  should  be  our  area  of  greatest 
strength,  we  have  lost  something.  Back  In 
the  days  when  America  was  one  of  the  weak- 
est nations  of  the  world,  when  this  granite 
state  was  one  of  only  thirteen,  then  Amer- 
ica's ideals  were  more  powerful  than  they 
are  today.  America  meant  more  to  the  world. 
It  was  a  s3rmbol  of  liberty  and  hope.  It  was 
weak  militarily,  poor  economically,  but  rich 
In  Its  devotion  to  a  new  concept  of  freedom. 
The  tragedy  Is  that  somehow,  while  that 
concept  has  driven  this  nation  higher,  faster, 
than  any  nation  at  any  time,  the  American 
idea  has  been  losing  Its  meaning  for  the 
world  and  for  America. 

There  are  two  reasons:  the  world  has 
changed,  and  America  has  changed. 

Then  we  were  a  new  nation  In  an  old 
world.  Now  we  are  an  old  nation  In  a  new 
world. 

At  home  and  abroad  we  must  recapture 
the  American  dream. 

America  did  not  create  freedom,  but  free- 
dom did  create  America.  The  trouble  Is  that 
we  have  let  both  the  word  and  the  concept 
grow  stale.  The  word  "freedom"  has  become 
a  cliche,  and  the  concept  has  too  often  been 
made  an  excuse  for  Inaction. 

If  we  are  to  restore  the  vitality  of  the 
American  Ideal,  we  have  to  bear  In  mind 
that  freedom  Is  not  sutlc.  Like  any  other 
living  thing,  freedom  has  to  grow  to  survive. 
Today  we  live  in  a  period  of  unprecedented 
change  and  growth  In  the  world,  a  time  when 
young  people  at  home  and  new  nations 
abroad  are  groping  for  new  directions — and  a 
static  concept  of  freedom  simply  Is  not 
enough. 

Let  us  dedicate  ourselves  not  only  to  the 
preservation  of  freedom,  but  to  the  expan- 
sion of  freedom. 

The  place  to  begin  is  here  at  home.  We 
cannot  provide  an  example  abroad  unless  we 
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set  an  example  at  home.  None  of  the  battle- 
grounds on  which  we  are  engaged,  none  of 
the  places  In  which  we  are  being  tested,  U 
more  Important  than  the  ground  we  stond  on 
here.  For  the  ultimate  testing-place  of 
America  Is  America  Itself. 

And  this  Is  the  time  to  begin.  It's  time  to 
move  on  to  a  new  freedom.  The  old  negative 
freedoms — freedMn  from  hunger,  freedom 
from  want,  freedom  from  fear— are  no  longer 
enough.  The  new  freedom  has  to  mean  free- 
dom for  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich,  freedom 
for  black  as  well  as  for  white;  and  it  has  to 
mean  not  only  freedom  from  but  freedom  to. 
It  means  freedom  to  grow,  freedom  to  choose, 
fr«edom  to  travel,  freedom  to  create,  free- 
dom to  work— and  freedom  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  our  labors. 

Let  us  recognize  that  rights  have  no  mean- 
ing  freedom  has  no  meaning— without  the 

opportxmlty  to  exercise  those  rights  and  to 
use  that  freedom. 

For  most  of  us  in  America,  the  American 
Revolution  has  been  won  and  the  American 
dream  achieved.  But  there  are  millions  for 
whom  the  dream  has  been  an  unreachable 
vision. 

The  prophets  of  despair,  the  peddlers  or 
hate,  would  have  those  millions  believe  that 
by  taking  up  arms— whether  literally  or  fig- 
uratively, or  both— they  can  destroy  a  society 
that  they  see  only  In  fragments,  of  which 
they  see  only  the  underside  and  not  Its  prom- 
ise or  Its  glory. 

They  have  to  be  persuaded,  first,  that  tney 
cannot — and  they  cannot. 

But  second,  they  have  to  be  shown  the 
other  side  of  that  society,  and  they  have  to 
be  shown  it  as  a  reality,  which  they  can 
attain. 

It  has  not  been  so.  Let  us  begin  by  confess- 
ing that  fact. 

It   must    become   so.   Let   us   proceed    by 
accepting  that  commitment. 
How  do  we  do  this? 

We  do  it  first,  by  turning  the  power  of 
freedom  to  the  uses  of  freedom. 

The  question  today  is  not  whether  we  pro- 
vide food  for  the  hungry,  homes  for  the  Hi- 
housed.  Jobs  for  the  Jobless.  The  question  is 
how. 

And  here  we  have  one  of  the  great,  fun- 
damental Issues  which  the  people  will  decide 
with  their  votes  in  November.  The  Johnson 
Administrations  approach  to  every  problem 
Is  to  begin  with  government.  Ours  is  to  begin 
with  people.  The  trouble  with  their  approach 
is  that  It  has  failed.  What  they  forget  is  that 
what  has  made  America  great  has  not  been 
what  government  has  done  for  people,  but 
what  people  have  done  for  themselves. 

The  choice  we  face  today,  very  simply,  is 
this:  Do  we  continue  down  a  road  that  leads 
to  big  government  and  little  people?  Or  do 
we  take  a  new  road,  one  that  taps  the  en- 
ergies Of  the  greatest  engine  of  productivity 
the  world  has  ever  seen — the  engine  of  Ameri- 
can Industry  and  American  private  enter- 
prise? 

I  say  we  take  this  new  road. 
'  This  means  providing  tax  credit  and  other 
incentives  for  business  to  go  where  the  need 
is,  and  to  do  efficiently  what  government  now 
does  so  inefficiently. 

Let  me  be  very  precise:  I  am  not  saying 
that  government  Is  the  enemy.  After  all.  It's 
our  government:  It  belongs  to  the  people.  It 
has  a  role  to  play.  But  government  alone 
simply  Is  not  capable  of  doing  the  Job  that 
needs  to  be  done.  And  even  more  Impor- 
tantly, It's  not  capable  of  giving  fire  to  the 
spirit  and  life   to  the  dream. 

Government  would  be  capable  if  all  we 
cared  about  were  the  old  freedoms  from. 
But  it  falls  because  It  stunts  the  new  free- 
doms to. 

Whenever  a  new  government  program  is 
proposed,  there  is  one  test  that  we  should 
apply.  Does  it  limit  freedom?  Or  does  it 
expand  it? 


There    are    those    who    say    that    theres 
nothing  new  about  relying  more  on  private 
enterprise.   After  all,  American  business  Is 
older  than  the  American  government    But 
what  is  new  is  both  the  capacity  and  the 
will  of  private  enterprise  to  do  the  Job.  Dur- 
ing this  past  third  of  a  century.  whUe  we  ve 
been    loading    more    and    more    onto    the 
shoulders  of  government,  private  enterprise 
has  been  undergoing  a  quiet  revoluUon.  lU 
leaders  have  developed  a  social  conscience 
far  beyond  anything  the  leaders  of  the  208  or 
the  308  would  have  recognized.  And  at  tne 
same  time,  technology  has  thrown  wide  the 
windows  of  the  possible.  It's  private  enter- 
orlse    not  government,  that  has  been  turn- 
ing  the  wonders  of  science  to  the  service  of 
man  The  American  system  of  private  enter- 
orlse  is  the  greatest  instrument  of  change 
and  of  progress  the  world  has  ever  known. 
And  the  skills  and  the  resources  It  now  com- 
mands are  those  that  we  need  If  the  new 
freedoms   are   to   be  made  a   living   reality 
for  all  of  our  people.  .  .  »k„» 

And  its  use  of  free  private  enterprise  that 
can  provide  for  all  of  us  an  opportunity  to 
participate  In  this  great  adventure. 

There's  another  thing  we  need  U  we  re 
to  make  our  freedoms  real.  We  need  the  civil 
order  that  makes  freedom  possible.  We  need 
the  rule  of  law  to  sustain  the  light  of  hope, 
and  the  light  of  hope  to  sustain  the  rule 

of  IflW 

This  above  all  U  Itself  a  matter  of  the 
spirit— the  spirit  of  Justice,  the  fPWt  o' 
law  the  spirit  of  reconciliation.  And  this 
must  come  from  our  national  leadership. 

To  a  crisis  of  the  spirit,  we  need  an  answer 
of  the  spirit.  ^      „        _„ . 

Ours  Is  an  exciting  time  to  be  alive,  and 
an  exciting  place  to  be  alive. 

To  the  young  people  of  America  today.  I 
say  thU:  It's  true  that  you  are  Inheriting  a 
world  you  never  made.  But  this  was  also 
true  of  every  generation.  The  great,  exciting 
difference  Is  that  you  live  In  a  world  you 

Never  has  It  mattered  so  much  In  the  world 
what  the  people  of  one  nation  d(>-the 
choices  they  make— the  vision  they  hold  out. 
It's  our  chance  today,  and  your  chance 
tomorrow,  to  give  a  new  dimension  to  the 
American  dream,  a  dimension  which  can 
change  America  and  enable  America  to  help 
change  the  world.  _     ^  , 

As  we  make  the  American  Ideal  of  free- 
dom come  true  here  at  home,  America  virUl 
be  able,  by  Its  example,  to  help  bring  a  new 
freedom  abroad— a  flreedom  powered  not  by 
the  force  of  arms,  but  by  the  power  of  Ideas 
and  the  force  of  example.  ^  ^  , ,  .  ,  „ 
The  world  Is  waiting  for  that  kind  of  a 
message,  for  that  kind  of  an  Idea,  for  that 
kind  of  action.  For  It  has  become  a  world  of 
young  nations,  and  young  people,  tired  of  the 
old  isms,  wanting  the  material  things  of  life 
but  also  wanting  something  more. 

That  something  more  Is  what  America  has 
always  meant  to  the  world.  And,  if  America 
18  to  heal  Its  spirit  and  find  its  soul  again, 
that  something  more  U  what  America  needs 
today. 
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Chicago  Cltywide  Leadership  Conference 
on  Soviet  Jewry. 

I  have  already  included  my  remarks 
delivered  at  this  meeting  in  the  Con- 
gressional RECORD.  Today.  I  would  like 
to  include  in  the  Record  a  statment 
which  is  being  distributed  by  the  Chicago 
Cltywide  Leadership  Conference  and 
which  dramatizes  very  succlntly  the 
pUght  of  the  Jewish  people  in  the  Soviet 
Union  today.  ,   ^. 

Mr.  Joel  OUander,  secretary  of  the 
conference  and  Midwest  regional  director 
of  the  American  Jewish  Committee, 
worked  very  closely  with  Dr.  Jerald  C. 
Brauer.  dean  of  the  divinity  school  at 
the  University  of  Chicago  and  chairman 
of  the  leadership  conference,  on  this 
statement  asking  all  Americans  to  join 
in  this  appeal. 

It  is  my  hope  that  many  cities  across 
America  will  joint  this  imposing  crusade 
to  end  the  oppression  suffered  by  the 
Jewish  citizens  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  statement  being  distributed  by  the 
Cltywide  Leadership  Conference  on  So- 
viet Jewry  follows: 


An  Appeal  to  the  Council  of  Ministers  of 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
for  an  End  to  the  Oppression  of  Its 
Jewish  Citizenry 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Monday,  March  11,  1968 
Mr  PUCINSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
it  was  my  privilege  to  participate  in  a 


Statement 
To  the  members  of  the  Council  of  MlnU- 
ters  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics. 
Prom  citizens  of  the  City  of  Chicago  meet- 
ing In  conference  on  the  oppression  suf- 
fered by  the  Jewish  citizenry  of  the  So- 
viet Union. 
We  call  upon  you  .  .  •  the  leadership  of 
the   Soviet   Government,    to   recognize    the 
flagrant  violations  of  human  rights  perpe- 
trated upon  your  Jewish  citizens  by  some  of 
your  regimes'  policies  and  practices— direct 
and  indirect.  We  call  upon  you,  the  leaders 
of  the  Soviet  Government,  to  enforce  and  de- 
fend the  constitutional  rights  of  your  Jevrtsh 
citizens  to  the  same  extent  you  have  done 
so  m  the  case  of  other  national  and  religious 
groups  in  the  U.S.S.R.  We  call  upon  you  to 
recognize  and  to  honor  your  pledge  to  sup- 
port the  international  rights  of  man,  as  you 
have  subscribed  to  them  publicly  many  times 
in  the  past. 

To  prevent  your  Jewish  citizens  from  a  free 
exercise  of  Judaism,  their  age  old  faith— 
the  maintenance  of  religious  seminaries,  the 
publication  and  distribution  of  prayer 
books,  the  production  and  dUtrlbutlon  of 
religious  articles— violates  your  ovm  solemn 
guarantees.  To  prevent  your  Jewish  citizens 
from  freely  pursuing  their  national  culture, 
and  to  deny  the  rights  of  Jewish  Intellectuals 
to  fully  express  themselves  In  their  national 
language— Yiddish-through  books,  nation- 
wide newspapers,  schools  and  th«  theatre, 
will  serve  as  a  continual  reminder  of  the 
violation  of  your  own  constitutional  guaran- 
tees To  discriminate  against  your  Jewish 
citizens  m  public  life,  to  promote  and  nur- 
ture propaganda  campaigns  using  antl- 
Semltlc  stereotypes,  to  encourage  discrimina- 
tory application  of  maximum  penalties,  only 
brings  the  Inequitable  admlnUtratlon  of 
your  constitution  Into  sharper  focus. 

We  respectfully  and  urgently  request  that 
you  take  proper  cognizance  of  our  statement 
and  take  appropriate  steps  to  reinstate  with 
all  speed  the  constitutional  guarantees  for 
the  benefit  of  your  Jewish  citizens.  This  will 
undoubtedly  help  eliminate  the  seeds  of 
racism  and  dUcrlmlnatlon  which  still  last, 
and  enhance  the  progress  of  all  of  the  peo- 
ples of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics. 

Respectfully,  
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Miss  athy  Johnson,  Alabama  Voice  of 
Democracy  Representative 

HON.  JOHN  BUCHANAN 

OP   ALABAUA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  11,  1968 
Mr    BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Ala- 
bama has  every  reason  to  be  Proua  M 
its  representative  in  the  annual  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  voice  of  democracy  con- 
test. Miss  Cathy  Johnson.  Alabama  win- 
ner, is  a  senior  at  Shades  Valley  Hgh 
School  in  Birmingham.  Ala.  She  is  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  a 
Johnson.  Last  August  Cathy  became  the 
first  Alabamian  to  be  elected  President 
of  the  American  Legion's  Girls'  Nation 
An  excellent  student,  Cathy  ranks  first 
in  a  class  of  400.  with  an  academic  aver- 
age of  4.0  plus.  She  is  a  national  merit 
finalist.  To  this  outstanding   academic 
record,  she  has  added  a  remarkable  list 
of  extracurricular  achievements.  She  is 
chairman  of  the  Jefferson  County  Dem- 
ocratic Youth  Advisory  Committee.  Last 
year   she   was   elected   Alabama   Girls 
State  governor,  before  going  on  to  be- 
come Girls'  Nation  president. 

She  was  a  1968  finalist  in  the  Alabama 
Junior  Miss  Pageant,  where  she  was 
elected  'Miss  Congeniality."  She  has 
also  been  selected  by  the  students  and 
faculty  of  her  school  as  'Miss  Shades 
Valley,"  and  the  "most  likely   to  sue- 

Cathy  is  president  of  Usherett^ 
school  hostesse^treasurer  of  the  Na- 
tional Honor  Society,  and  editor  of  her 
school's  yearbook.  She  is  a  member  of  the 
student  council.  int«rclub  council.  French 
National  Honor  Society,  French  Club. 
American  Field  Service  Club.  P^P  s^J^^d- 
Chemistry  Club,  and  History  Club^  She 
has  also  .served  as  a  page  in  the  Alabama 
Legislature  for  two  sessions. 

I  commend  to  all  my  colleagues  her 
speech  on  the  theme  "Freedom  s  Chal- 
lenge." which  follows: 

Three  men  entered  a  space  capsule.  They 
were  to  be  the  first  In  Americas  moon  shot 
woKram  Sixty  seconds  and  an  electrical 
sSfk  Uter  Astronauts  Grlssom.  White  and 
Chaffee  were  dead.  ,^hi„» 

A  young  man  and  his  wife  were  riding 
down  a  Dallas  avenue  acknowledging  the 
admiration  of  their  public.  Three  rifle  shou 
lat^r  the  vitality  that  was  President  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy  no  longer  existed. 

A  boy  stepped  out  from  behind  a  tree 
in  a  Vietnamese  swamp.  A  shot  rang  out 
and  another  American  soldier  lay  dead. 

It  is  these  men  and  those  thousands  like 
them  who  comprise  the  generation  immedi- 
ately preceding  ours.  It  is  the  unique  quaUty 
of  this  and  every  previous  gen""'°"  ^'^  ^l^^, 
history  of  this  nation  that  they  realized  that 
freedom  is  not  free.  They  have  Etood  up  for 
every  man's  right  to  think  and  act  as  he 
chooses.  They  have  fought  throughout  the 
world  to  prove  that  nothing  is  at  last  sacred 
but  the  freedom  of  the  Individual.  They  have 
died  to  make  this  land  free  and  they  have 
given  this  the  greatest  of  all  to  our  genera- 

^  Tills  concept  of  the  American  heritage  is 
reminiscent  of  the  story  concerning  the  old 
man  on  his  solitary  journey  through  the 
woods.  He  comes  to  a  deep  chasm  in  his 
path  yet  crosses  it  easily,  but  he  turns  on 
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reaching  th«  other  side  »nd  builds  a  bridge. 
A  fellow  traveler  asks  him  why  he  should 
do  such  a  thing  when  he  will  never  again 
have  the  opportunity  to  take  advantage  of  It. 
The  old  man  answered  that  he  saw  a  young 
man  following  him  and  realizes  that  he  may 
have  difficulty  in  crossing  this  chasm.  He  Is 
building  the  bridge  for  Wm.  ThU  bridge 
Is  the  American  heritage. 

We  have  accepted  this  gift  but  not  the 
responsibility  which  necessarily  goes  along 
with  It.  We  have  crossed  freedom's  bridge  but 
have  not  turned  on  reaching  the  other  side 
in  order  to  build  those  bridges  which  the 
generations  of  Americans  future  so  desper- 
ately need.  We  have  taken  oiir  heritage  with 
no  strings  attached.  This  cannot  be  done.  If 
we  are  to  maintain  our  precious  liberty,  we 
must  say  as  John  Kennedy  did,  "I  do  not 
shrink  from  this  responsibility,  I  welcome 
if. 

We  have  to  be  able  to  stand  up  on  our 
own  two  feet  and  declare  to  all  the  world  thU 
Is  my  country.  May  she  always  be  in  the 
right,  but  my  country  right  or  wrong.  There 
Is  no  other  alternative  Our  generation  has 
been  blessed  with  a  greater  heritage  than 
any  other  generation  In  the  history  of  the 
world — liberty.  We  must  preserve  It  at  all 
costs.  The  American  freedom  Is  the  hope  of 
the  world  and  It  Is  our  responsibility  and 
ours  alone- to  keep  It  alive. 

This  is  oar  challenge.  We  will  not  be  able 
to  accept  It  If  we  stand  silently  at  a  foot- 
ball game  while  our  national  anthem  Is  being 
played.  If  we  watch  Red  Skelton  portray  an 
old  man  at  a  parade  and  see  him  cry  when 
his  flag  goes  past  and  our  hearts  do  not  swell 
up  inside  us  until  they  almost  burst,  then 
we  are  not  prepared  to  Uke  an  active  part 
in  this  country's  affairs. 

We  will  be  able  to  accept  freedom's  chal- 
lenge if  and  only  If  we  can  pledge  that 
whether  America's  future  shall  have  war  or 
peace.  It  shall  have  freedom  and  take  tills 
pledge  we  thail. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


Dr.  Jose  A.  Mora  Urgei  Greater  Freedom 
of  Action  for  His  Successor 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF    fXOKISA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT A-nVES 
Monday.  February  26,  1968 


Mr.  FASCELL  Mr  Speaker,  in  May  of 
this  vear  Dr.  Jose  A.  Mora  will  retire  as 
Secretary  General  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States,  a  position  he  has 
held  for  the  past  12  years. 

Dr.  Mora's  tenure  has  witnessed  the 
emergence  of  the  OAS  as  a  viable  orga- 
nization from  one  that  had  previously 
been  ceremonial.  His  leadership  and  skill 
have  substantially  contributed  to  the 
growth  and  maturity  of  the  OAS.  Dr. 
Mora  is  due  a  great  vote  of  appreciation 
by  all  those  who  believe  in  a  fight  for 
unity  and  strength  In  the  Western 
Hemis^rtiere. 

SUrting  in  1961  with  the  creation  of 
such  agencies  as  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress and  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank,  the  Organization  t>ecame 
more  representative  of  the  entire  hem- 
isphere through  its  responsibility  for 
administering  development  programs. 
All  nations  have  been  encouraged  to 
participate  as  full  partners  with  the 
duties  and  obligations  that  accompany 
such  a  commitment. 

In  a  recent  article  in  the  Miami  Her- 


ald, Latin  American  Correspondent  Wil- 
liam Montalbano  reported  on  his  inter- 
view of  Dr.  Mora,  who  has  some 
provocative  observations  on  the  future 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  this  article  to 
the  attention  of  our  colleagues,  since  I 
believe  what  Dr.  Mora  had  to  say  should 
be  given  careful  consideration: 

Mora   Umocs:    "Pkki   New   OAS  L«ade«" 

(By  William  MonUlbano) 
Dr.  Joee  A.  Mora,  retlrlpg  secretary-gen- 
eral of  the  Organization  of  American  States 
(OAS).  has  called  on  hemisphere  govern- 
ments to  allow  hU  successor  greawr  freedom 
of  action. 

Mora,  who  leaves  ofllce  in  May  after  12 
years  as  OAS  chief  executive,  said  in  an  in- 
terview with  The  Herald  that  he  believes 
the  responsibilities  of  the  secretary -general 
need  to  grow  as  the  OAS  matures. 

"People  say  the  secretary-general  needs 
more  power.  But  the  question  should  be 
phrased:  How  can  we  make  better  utiliza- 
tion of  the  secretary-general?  Political  power 
does  not  lie  with  the  secretary-general,  but 
with  the  OAS  Council."  Mora  said. 

Each  voting  OAS  member— 21  Latin  Amer- 
ican nations  and  the  U.S.— has  a  single  vote 
in  the  council,  where  a  two-thirds  majority 
is  required  for  action. 

■'The  secretary-general  can  do  only  what 
the  member  governments  vote  by  majority 
to  do.  It  la  a  very  delicate  proposition.  If 
there  Is  no  consensus.  It  is  dlfHcult  to  act. 
This  Is  the  frustration  of  the  secretary- 
general. 

•And  when  there  Is  no  consensus.  It  Is 
sometimes  the  secreUry-general  who  is 
blamed."  Mora  said  with  a  wry  grin. 

Mora  was  In  Miami  to  dedicate  a  bridge 
at  the  Interama  site.  He  returned  to  Wash- 
ington Saturday. 

A  dapper  70-year-old  Uruguayan  who  has 
been  a  diplomat  on  one  level  or  another 
since  1926.  Mora  has  been  accused  of  being 
a  weak  chief  executive,  a  charming  but  In- 
effectual flgurehead  unwilling  to  act  firmly. 
Part  of  the  problem  Is  in  the  nature  of 
the  Job.  which  places  the  secretary-general 
In  the  middle  between  the  Latins  on  one 
side  and  the  U.S.  on  the  other. 

Then.  too.  there  Is  the  fact  Uiat  for  most 
of  Its  early  years — the  OAS  was  formed  in 
1948 — only  the  smaller  Latin  American  coun- 
tries wanted  the  organization  to  be  any- 
thing more  than  ceremonial. 

In  fact.  If  not  In  name,  the  OAS  Initially 
was  merely  an  extension  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy  and  a  convenient  forum  in  which 
decisions  teken  unilaterally  by  the  U.S. 
could  be  ratified  and  "legitimized." 

Raul  Roa.  foreign  minister  of  the  Fidel 
Castro  regime,  once  termed  the  OAS  "the 
American  Ministry  of  Colonization." 

This  began  to  change  In  1961  with  the 
creation  of  such  development  agencies  as 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  and  the  Inter- 
American  Bank.  The  OAS  was  given  re- 
sponsibility for  administering  development 
programs  and  what  has  been  called  a 
•  Latlnlzatlon"  of  the  organization  began. 

Since  Mora  took  office  In  1956  to  fill  an 
unexpired  term — he  was  reelected  to  a  full 
10-year  term  beginning  In  1968 — the  an- 
nual OAS  budget  has  grown  from  93  mil- 
lion to  tl7  million  plus  a  special  fund  of 
$10  million. 

The  changing  U.S.  position  toward  the 
organization  is  that  the  OAS  should  be  a 
stronger  force  for  hemispheric  decision  and 
should  be  administered  by  a  strong  chief 
executive. 

It  was  for  this  reason  It  supported  Oalo 
Plaza,  a  former  president  of  Ecuador  and 
United  Nations  troubleshooter  highly  re- 
garded  In   the   hemisphere,   as  Mora's  suc- 
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cesser.  Plaza  was  elected  this  month  on  an 
unprecedented  fifth  ballot. 

A  former  University  of  California  quar- 
terback who  speaks  accentless  colloquial 
English,  Plaza  Is  expected  to  Improve  the 
image  of  the  OAS.  Ho  Is  also  with  U.S.  sup- 
port, expected  to  have  a  freer  rein  for  ac- 
tion than  Mora  enjoyed. 

Mora  feels  greater  responsibility  will  In- 
evitably fall  to  the  post  of  OAS  secretary 
general. 

"The  secretary  general  needs  greater  au- 
thority for  more  Jobs;  especially  in  peace 
and  security.  The  mechanisms  are  estab- 
lished and  In  the  future  he  will  have  more 
possibilities  of  taking  action  quicker,"  he 
said. 

Mora  dismisses  charges  the  OAS  still 
exisU  primarily  to  satisfy  the  U.S. 

"I  have  a  great  respect  for  the  American 
states.  I  am  sure  they  wouldn't  be  in  the 
organization  today  if  It  were  an  'American 
Ministry  of  Colonization.'  " 

"The  rules  of  the  game  are  changing.  They 
are  more  decent  today.  People  tend  to  forget 
how  It  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  century. 
When  the  Marines  went  into  Nicaragua  then 
they  stayed  20  years.  When  they  went  into 
Santo  Domingo  in  1965  the  OAS  played  a 
major  role  in  the  peace-keeping  and  they 
were  withdrawn  in  a  year. 

•'We  must  recognize  that  the  OAS  is  a  very 
peculiar  organization.  We  have  the  richest 
country  In  the  world  and  very  poor  countries 
sitting  at  the  same  table.  The  OAS  has  to 
conciliate  the  different  interests. 

"In  order  to  obtain  the  solution  it  would 
like  on  a  certain  matter,  the  U.S.  needs  a 
lot  of  votes.  And  not  every  majority  Is  an 
easy  one." 

In  Mora's  view,  a  US.  attempt  to  Impose  Its 
will  on  an  unpopular  measure  In  the  OAS 
today  would  result  In  grave — and  perhaps 
fatal — damage  to  the  Inter-Amerlcan  system. 
"The  Latin  countries  are  conscious  that 
they  need  the  OAS.  And  the  U.S.  needs  the 
OAS  today  as  much  as  Latin  America,"  Mora 
said. 

"Once  of  our  main  tasks  has  been  to  In- 
troduce Integration.  The  governments  and 
people  of  Latin  America  are  realizing  they 
can't  live  alone;  that  policy  doesn't  end  at 
the  national   frontier. 

"Countries  little  by  little  are  accepting 
restrictions  on  their  sovereignty  for  the  com- 
mon good,  that  they  wouldn't  have  dreamed 
possible  a  few  years  ago." 

Mora's  term  has  spanned  the  creation  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress,  the  Communist 
takeover  In  Cuba  and  the  civil  war  In  the 
Dominican  Republic,  where  he  was  Instru- 
mental in  arranging  a  ceasefire  and  which 
he  regards  as  the  organization's  single  great- 
est success  during  his  administration. 

"We  established  contact  with  both  sides  In 
Santo  Domingo  and  saved  the  situation  when 
many  people  thought  It  was  impossible." 

Plaza  and  Mora  have  been  friends  since 
1946.  when  Plaza  was  Ecuadorean  ambassa- 
dor to  Washington  and  Mora  represented 
Uruguay  there. 

Mora's  position  In  the  recent  balloting  for 
secretary  general  was  studiously  neutral,  but 
he  Is  close  to  the  Uruguayan  government, 
which  supported  Plaza  In  all  five  ballou. 

"I  am  confident  Plaza  will  be  a  great  sec- 
retary general.  There  is  a  tremendous  oppor- 
t.untty  to  develop  the  OAS  and  accomplish 
larger  tasks." 

Mora  Is  enormously  pleased  with  the  agree- 
ment reached  last  week  In  Maracay,  Vene- 
zuela, to  establish  a  $25  million  fund  to 
foster  educational  and  scientific  develop- 
ment in  Latin  America  under  the  auspices 
of  the  OAS. 

"This  completes  a  great  era  of  change  that 
began  in  1961.  Our  main  concern  la  the  de- 
velopment of  Latin  America — In  all  fields. 
Education  and  science  are  the  latest.    > 
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"We  must  .  .  .  dedicate  the  OAS  to  the 
political  development  of  the  Americas.  Our 
economic  and  social  and  technical  plans  are 
no  good  If  the  politicians  don't  understand 

them. 

"We  must  form  political  leaders  with  a 
vision  of  development.  Too  often  projects  are 
frustrated  by  politicians  who  then  complain 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  is  not  working. 

"What  we  need  are  parties  who  will  take 
•Development'  and  carry  It  as  a  political 
banner." 


Congressman  Claude  Pepper  Introdnces 
Legislation  To  Encourage  Retireil  Pro- 
fessors To  Return  to  the  University— 
An  Amendment  to  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

or   FliORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  11,  1968 
Mr  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
concerned  with  the  problems  and  prog- 
ress of  education  in  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. Our  history  of  dedication  to  a 
fine  system  of  higher  education  in  this 
coimtry  has  laid  the  foundations  for  the 
strong  and  proud  nation  we  have  today 
and  holds  out  the  promise  of  future 
greatness.  But,  we  cannot  rest  on  our 
achievements;  we  must  continually  strive 
towards  goals  for  tomorrow,  always  seek- 
ing to  improve  what  we  have  created, 
for  as  John  Galsworthy  once  noted,  "If 
you  do  not  think  about  the  future,  you 

cannot  have  one."  „^+.„„i 

Planning  for  tomorrow  is  a  critical 
aspect  of  higher  education.  In  recent 
years.  Federal  legislation  has  made  an 
important  contribution  both  to  that 
planning  and  to  its  implementation  I 
have  been  proud  to  support  such  legis- 
lation during  my  years  in  Congress,  and 
I  have  viewed  with  satisfaction  the  re- 
sults of  our  efforts.  We  have  accom- 
plished much.  The  National  Defense 
Education  Act,  the  Higher  Education  Pa- 
ciUties  Act,  and  the  Higher  Education 
Act  are  milestones  on  the  road  to  excel- 
lence in  higher  education.  They  have 
benefited  thousands  of  students  by  en- 
abling them  to  pursue  their  studies  in 
the  sciences,  in  literature,  and  In  educa- 
tion. 

As  a  result  of  this  and  other  legislation 
we  have  hundreds  of  teachers  and  pro- 
fessional people  who  might  otherwise  not 
even  have  attended  college.  Support  of 
higher  education  activities  has  indeed 
been  a  worthy  endeavor  of  Congress— an 
endeavor  which  I  have  been  privileged 
to  share. 

However,  there  remains  much  to  be 
done.  Today  it  is  my  pleasure  to  intro- 
duce—as H.R.  1585&— an  amendment  to 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  By  au- 
thorizing a  program  of  individual  grants, 
this  bill  would  encourage  retired  profes- 
sors to  conduct  research  or  teach  at  de- 
veloping and  rapidly  growing  institutions 
of  higher  learning.  Enabling  these  men 
and  women  to  continue  their  careers  is  of 
vital  importance  to  this  Nation  if  we  are 
to  achieve  excellence  in  higher  education. 
The  rapid  growth  of  institutions  of 
higher  learning  in  recent  years  coupled 


with  a  burgeoning  school  enrollment  has 
created  a  critical  shortage  in  the  teach- 
ing profession  at  the  college  level.  And,  if 
current  forecasts  are  accurate,  the  situa- 
tion is  not  likely  to  grow  any  better  in  the 
near  future. 

Currently  there  are  somewhat  more 
than  6  million  students  enrolled  in  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education;  it  is  esti- 
mated that  by  1975  there  will  be  a  total 
number  of  nearly  9  million.  This  means 
that  by  1975  the  total  demand  for  full- 
time  equivalent  staff  will  be  more  than 
454,000  men  and  women— an  increase  of 
nearly  150,000  over  today's  levels.  Find- 
ing this  manpower  is  going  to  be  a  major 
problem  for  college  and  university  ad- 
ministrators in  the  years  to  come.  While 
a  difficult  dilemma,  it  is  not  one  which 
need  be  insurmountable. 

At  least  a  partial  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem can  be  found  in  encoiu'aglng  the 
many  able  and  talented  retired  profes- 
sors in  the  country  to  return  to  their 
classrooms  and  laboratories.  An  untold 
number  of  these  men  and  women  are 
forced  into  a  premature  retirement — 
simply  because  the  calendar  says  they 
are  "too  old."  They  are  condemned  to 
spend  their  last  years  in  unproductive 
and  unwanted  idleness. 

Such  waste  is  unconscionable,  espe- 
cially at  a  time  when  our  national  man- 
power is  suffering  such  a  tremendous 
drain  from  the  war  effort.  We  cannot 
ever  afford  such  enormous  extravagance 
in  use  of  human  resources. 

The  years  required  to  educate  re- 
placements for  these  men  and  women, 
the  experience  which  their  combined 
years  of  teaching  offer,  the  tragedy  of 
talents  unused— all  are  factors  which 
call  for  a  prompt  draft  of  such  indi- 
viduals and  their  immediate  return  to 
the  universities,  colleges,  and  junior  col- 
leges of  our  country. 

By  setting  up  a  program  of  grants  to 
attract  retired  professors  to  teach  or 
conduct  research  at  developing  and 
rapidly  growing  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  this  bill  would  serve  as  an  im- 
petus to  that  draft.  It  would  underline 
our  concern  with  the  critical  staffing 
problems  faced  on  campuses  all  over  the 
country,  and  it  would  help  administra- 
tors to  take  action  on  them.  These  grants 
would  help  colleges  and  universities, 
strapped  by  the  demands  on  their 
financial  resources  for  expansion  at  all 
levels  to  secure  competent  and  enthu- 
siastic staff.  Talent  and  a  sincere  desire 
to  teach  are  necessary  prerequisites  for 
teachers  of  any  age,  and  these  would  en- 
courage teachers  with  such  attributes  to 
continue  their  professions. 

The  difficulty  of  securing  adequate 
funds  to  pay  a  high-level  staff  has  in 
recent  years  been  a  major  hurdle  for 
developing  and  rapidly  growing  institu- 
tions. They  must  compete  with  their  sis- 
ter schools  not  only  for  staff,  but  to  at- 
tract students,  develop  curriculum  and 
obtain  needed  construction  funds.  All  of 
these  take  money,  and  In  a  field  as  vital  to 
our  national  well-being  as  higher  educa- 
tion, all  areas  deserve  priority  in 
spending. 

For  that  reason,  this  bUl  provides  an 
economic  solution  to  a  dual  problem— 
the  need  of  Institutions  for  trained,  ex- 
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perienced  staff  and  the  need  of  a  gen- 
eration of  highly  capable  professors  to 
use  their  skills  In  teaching  and  research, 
I  respectfully  urge  Its  passage. 


The    Four   Chaplains   Award:    Chaplain 
Robert  L.  Reiner 


HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  11.  1968 
Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year,  the  Chaplain  Alexander  D.  Goode- 
Ben  Goldman  Lodge,  B'nal  B'rith.  lo- 
cated in  the  heart  of  my  district  at  527 
Lexington  Avenue,  presents  the  "Pour 
Chaplains  Award"  to  a  chaplain  in  each 
service  who.  In  the  words  of  the  past 
chapter  president.  Mr.  Herbert  Drexler. 
"has  best  personified  the  act  of  brother- 
hood and  sacrifice  performed  by  the  four 
chaplains  who  died  In  the  sinking  of  the 
SS  Dorchester  during  World  War  II." 

This  award  is  known  and  highly  prized 
by  chaplains  of  all  faiths  In  the  military 
forces.  The  award  serves  as  art  Inspira- 
tion for  all  chaplains  to  continue  their 
efforts  toward  the  ideals  for  which  the 
award  was  created,  and  thus  promote 
brotherhood  and  patriotism. 

The  last  recipient  of  this  award  was 
Chaplain  Robert  Loyls  Reiner,  the  first 
U.S.  Navy  Chaplain  of  the  Jewish  faith 
to  serve  with  the  U.S.  Marines  In  South 
Vietnam. 
It  reads: 

Presented  to  Chaplain  Robert  L.  Reiner 
for  dlstlnguUhed  service  In  the  field  of  inter- 
falth  relations. 

Chaplain  Reiner's  biography  follows: 
Chaplain  Robert  L.  Reiner.  Lt..  CHC,  USNR, 
serves  on  the  staff  of  the  Commandant  of 
the  Third  Naval  District.  He  is  attached  to 
the  office  of  the  District  Chaplain,  90  Church 
Street,  New  York  City. 

He  recently  returned  from  thirteen  months 
duty  In  South  Viet  Nam  where  he  was  at- 
tached to  the  3rd  Marine  Division.  He  was 
thejirst  U.S.  Navy  Chaplain  of  the  Jewish 
faith  to  serve  with  the  U.S.  Marines  in  South 
Viet  Nam.  As  a  circuit  riding  chaplain  be 
traveled  more  than  10,000  miles  providing 
Jewish  religious  services  for  all  Jewish  per- 
sonnel in  the  I  Corps  Area.  This  northern  sec- 
tor south  of  the  Demilitarized  Zone  Included 
Hue-Phu  Bal,  Da  Nang,  Chu  Lai,  and  Quang 
Ngal  Prior  to  serving  in  South  Viet  Nam, 
Chaplain  Reiner  was  attached  to  the  Dis- 
trict Chaplain's  Office,  Fifth  Naval  District. 
Norfolk.  Va. 

Chaplain  Reiner  Is  a  native  of  the  state 
of  Washington,  and  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington.  Seattle.  Washington. 
He  also  attended  the  Hebrew  University.  Je- 
rusalem. Israel.  He  was  ordained  as  a  Rabbi 
at  the  Hebrew  Union  College.  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  He  also  received  a  Bachelor  of  Hebrew 
Letters  and  a  Master  of  Arte  In  Hebrew  Let- 
ters from  the  Hebrew  Union  College. 

He  has  served  pulpits  In  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
Ashland,  Ky..  Walla  Walla,  Washington. 
Pueblo.  Colo..  West  Point,  Ga..  and  Jasper. 
Ala.  He  is  a  member  of  Seattle  Lodge  #503. 
B'nal  B'rith.  and  Aberdeen  Lodge  #62  of  F. 
&  A.M.  (Masonic  Lodge) . 

His  affiliations  at  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington included:  Sigma  Alpha  Mu.  social 
fraternity,  president  of  Alpha  Phi  Omega,  a 
national  service  fraternity  and  honorary  com- 
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poMd  ot  former  Boy  Scouto.  HlUel  Student 
Council.  Purple  Shield,  and  underclaMman-s 
acUTltles  and  scholastic  honorary,  and  BXMJ- 
neM  Manager  of  Campus  Chest,  an  all  u^- 
verslty  charity  drive.  Chairman.  Campus  Di- 
vision of  Jewish  Welfare  Fund  Drive,  lUU- 
glous  and  Cultural  Chairman  of  B'nal  B  rtth 
HUlel  F'oundaUon.  a  religious  and  social  orga- 
lUzaUon  for  JewUh  college  students.  He  alao 
attended  BrandeU  Camp  Institute.  SanU 
Susa  Calif.  His  Service  Decorations  and  Clta- 
Uons  also  include:  Preeldentlal  Unit  Clt*- 
Uon.  Viet  Nam  Camp«lgn.  Viet  Nam  Serrlce 
Award  and  National  Defense  Ribbon. 
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which  will  authorize  aircraft  noise  abate- 
ment regulations. 

The  President  has  shown  us  the  course, 
now  we  must  enact  the  legislation  to 
serve  our  people. 


March  11,  1968 


Let  Us  Move  Forward  To  Lower  Noise 
Levels  for  the   PopalatioB 

HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

OF    »I«W    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENT ATIVXa 

Monday.  March  11.  1968 
Mr  omNOER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ad- 
dress myself  to  the  increasing  crescendo 
of  noise  that  has  accompanied  our  ad- 
vancing technology,  and  In  support  of 
the  President's  proposals  to  combat  what 
Is  being  described  as  'noise  poUuUon. 
I  have  urged  privately  and  publicly 
that  some  means  of  control  or  supervi- 
sion must  be  exercised  over  the  ever- 
Increasing  noise  problem  that  Is  attack- 
ing Americans  today. 

The  President  has  turned  his  attention 
to  this  menace  by  urging  Congress  to  act 
on  some  form  of  noise  abatement  legis- 
lation. The  bill  is  In,  now  it  is  up  to  ua  to 
act. 

In  the  quid  pro  quo  of  advancement, 
you  often  gain  faster  transportation 
methods  but  give  up  tranquility  and 
peace  around  large  cities  and  their  air- 
ports. 

It  would  be  Indefensible  for  me  to  at- 
tack aircraft  as  the  only  noise  polluters 
of  the  century,  when  our  cities  have  be- 
come a  veriUble  factory  of  noise.  I  do 
believe  aircraft  noise  abatement  must 
come  first. 

As  we  build  larger  and  faster  transport 
planes,  larger  and  more  powerful  engines 
are  needed  to  Uft  the  weight  from  run- 
ways. The  ratio  of  power  to  noise  seems 
to  Increase  algebraically  in  favor  of  noise. 
The  President's  Interest  in  noise  pol- 
lution and  the  serious  need  for  abate- 
ment comes  at  a  time  when  many  resi- 
dents of  areas  near  our  Nation  s  airports 
are  literally  begging  for  relief. 

In  some  respects,  tecliiiology  has  out- 
performed itself.  We  have  the  power  and 
the  thrust,  but  we  have  not  found  a  way 
to  reduce  the  noise  and  maintain  the 
power.  I  am  aware  that  research  projects 
are  presently  engaged  searching  for  ways 
and  means  of  reducing  noise  while  at 
the  same  time  retaining  the  power  of 
the  engines.  The  results  are  coming  slow. 
I  am  confident  that  the  technology 
which  has  brought  us  to  where  we  are 
today  will  develop  a  quiet  and  powerful 
engine,  but  until  that  time  we  must  act 
to  prevent  the  noise  irritant  from  af- 
fecting more  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  here 
today  to  Join  in  support  of  legislation 


BiBfo  Notices 
HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OF   N«W    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVK8 

Monday.  March  11.  1968 
Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  In 
this  session.  I  Introduced  HJl.  13171.  leg- 
islation which  would  permit  the  mailing, 
by  nonprofit  organizations,  as  third  class 
maU.  notices  of  bingo  In  States  where 
such  contests  are  lawful. 

It  Is  unfair  that  churches  and  charit- 
able organizations  cannot  use  their  ordi- 
nary bulletins  to  report  on  their  own 
fund-raising  actlvlUes  when  horse  and 
dog  race  tracks  may  advertise  In  news- 
papers  which    are    maUed    at   reduced 

rates. 

I  would  like  to  read  into  the  lUcoaD 
a  sample  of  some  comments  I  have  re- 
ceived from  charitable  organizations 
about  HJl.  13171: 

We  most  heartily  endorse  your  action 
taken  In  behaU  of  BlU  #13171  regarding  Bln- 
ao  which  would  permit  chartUble  organlia- 
tlons  to  use  3rd  clMS  mall  to  advertise  their 

Bingo  nlpht«."  _^ 

Joel  tUOMH, 

ShelltMnk  Jetoish  Centm. 
Bbookltn,  N.Y. 

We  wholeheartedly  support  your  legisla- 
tion with  reference  to  aUowlng  the  use  of 
notices  for  Bingo  to  go  through  the  third 

class  mall.  ^ 

jxjLiAN  S-mmB, 

President,  Fluahlng  Jev/Uh  Center. 

FI.USHINO,  N.T. 


ThU  congregation,  which  through  lU  two 
constituent  unlU.  viz.  the  Men's  Club  and 
the  SUterhood  conduct  Bingo,  heartily  ap- 
proves and  endorses  your  bill  HJl.  13171. 
Samttzl  Hoffman, 
YMHA-YWHA     Cong.    MUhkan     Israel- 
Lino*  Hazedek  of  Jamaica. 
Jamaica,  N.T. 

Please  be  advised  that  this  organization 
la  in  full  support  of  your  bill.  If  we  can  be 
of  any  assistance,  please  let  us  know. 

ANOKLO  J.  LTHKTIBil, 

Co-chairman,  Bingo  Committee,  Rocka- 
way  Council  No.  2972,  Knights  of 
Columbus. 

ROCKAWAT  BKACH,  LONO  ISLAWD. 

...  we  must  fully  agree  with  the  Intent 
of  this  bUl  which  could  aid  ua  In  raUlng  the 
funds  needed  to  provide  servlcea  not  ren- 
dered by  the  city,  state  or  federal  govern- 
ment for  the  mentally  retarded.  We  Intend 
to  rouse  support  for  thU  leglslaUon  among 
legislators,  our  parents  and  friends  and  from 
other  organizations  similar  to  ours  who  are 

affected. 

Ida  Rappapo«t, 
Executive  Director,  Association  for  Chil- 
dren with  Retarded  Mental  Develop- 
ment. Inc. 
New  ToaK,  N.Y. 

I  wish  to  advise  that  I  am  In  full  con- 
currence with  yovir  BlU,  H.R.  13171,  which 
win  allow  the  nuOU  to  be  lued  for  circulars 
and  pamphlets  concerning  Bingo. 

JtJUtTS  Altschttu*, 
President,  Temple  Sholom. 
Floral  Park.  N.T. 


We  congratulate  you  on  your  just  and 
forthright  appeal  for  legal  Bingo  publicity 

and  advertising.  

Rev.  Stwhzn  C.  ScHUBHrr, 

Pastor,  St.  Mary's  Rectory. 

WooDsmz,  N.T. 

On  behalf  of  the  1,000  members  of  the 
West  End  Auxiliary,  of  the  Peninsula  Oen- 
eral  Hoepltal.  I  want  you  to  know  that  we 
support    the    passage    of    legislation    HJl. 

13171. 

Mr.  Hakolo  R.  Robbets. 
President.  West  End  Auxiliary,  Peninsu- 
la General  Hospital. 

EMBMBE,  N.T. 

The  offlcera  and  members  of  the  J.  W.  Per- 
son Post  do  hereby  submit  their  signatures 
in  support  of  the  legislation  H.R.  13171. 
Victor  V.  Au-EORrm. 

Commander. 
S.  Joseph  Scoonamillo. 
Corresponding    Adiutant    J.    W.    Person 
Post  14.  American  Legion. 
Kings  County.  N.T. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  Queene  Child 
Guidance  Center  welcomes  and  supports  the 
legislation  you  Introduced  on  the  mailing 
of  Bingo  information. 

HowAKD  D.  Stave, 

President,  Queens  Child  Guidance  Center. 

Jamaica.  N.T. 


Safe  Drinkinc  Water  Act  of  1968 

HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF  MICHIOAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  11.  1968 
Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  of  1968. 
recommended  to  us  by  President  Johnson 
in  his  conservation  message  today,  would 
authorize  three  Important  steps  In  our 
efforts  to  protect  the  health  of  Ameri- 
cans. 

Under  terms  of  the  President's  pro- 
posal, the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  would  receive  stronger 
authority  to.  first,  develop,  adopt,  and 
enforce  improved  standards  relating  to 
chemical  contaminants  In  drinking 
water:  second,  conduct  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  safety  of  public  drinking 
water  supplies  In  this  coimtry ;  and,  third, 
determine  whether  any  further  steps 
are  needed  to  Insure  supplies  of  safe 
drinking  water. 

As  the  President  points  out,  many 
Americans  give  little  thought  to  the 
safety  of  the  water  they  drink.  But  the 
water  they  drink  Is  not  tdways  as  safe  as 
it  should  be. 

In  fact,  about  30  percent  of  the  public 
drinking  water  systems  in  this  country 
fall  below  the  Federal  standards  main- 
tained for  drinking  water. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  the  problem  to 
which  the  President  calls  our  attention 
Is  a  critical  one.  I  support  his  request 
for  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  of  1966. 
and  I  urge  the  Congress  to  approve  It. 


March  11,  1968 

Ib^  Begins  a  Long  March  From  Famine 
to  Sclf-Snfficiency 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Afonday,  March  11.  1968 
Mr  PHASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  January, 
along,  with  Representative  Petir  H.B. 
Prelinchuysen,  I  was  privUeged  to  visit 
India  as  chairman  of  a  congressional  del- 
egation from  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 

^°w!Sle^  India,  we  visited  tiie  Tajore 
district  of  Madras  State,  an  important 
rice-growing  area.  There  we  saw  the  In- 
tensive agricultural  development  pro- 
gram under  which  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  ttie  Ford  Founda- 
tion and  the  Government  of  India  are 
cooperating  In  a  package  program  to  pro- 
^e  tarmers  with  all  of  tiie  factors 
needed  for  a  major  advance  In  food  pro- 
duction. ,.     „« 

The  story  of  the  dramatic  rewilts  of 
this  effort  Is  told  in  a  feature  article  in 
the  March  19  Issue  of  Look  maga^toe 
The  article  was  written  by  senior  editor 
Ernest  Dunbar.  ».     *  ♦„, 

Since  so  many  news  articles  about  for- 
eign aid  seem  to  feature  what  has  gone 
wrong.  It  Is  a  particular  pleasure  to  In- 
clude in  the  RECORD  this  story  of  reai 
accomplishment : 

INDIA    BECINB    A    LO»0    MAECH    PEOM    FAMINE 

TO  seut-Sttfticienct 


The  magnitude  of  India's  problems  Is 
enough  wshake  the  staunchest  believer  In 
mani  ability  to  control  his  destlny^In  that 
congested  Asian  subcontinent,  a  third  the 
size  of  the  united  States,  more  than  half 
a  billion  people  Jostle  for  survival.  Increas- 
mg  at  the^te  of  more  than  a  million  mouths 
a  month.  India's  peoples  have  lo«K^^«^.^- 
saulted  by  poverty.  The  most  recent  catas- 
trophe, two  successive  years  of  record 
drought,  brought  a  proud  race  to  the  vertlg- 
mouT  edge  of  famine.  Now,  spurred  by  the 
specter  of  megadeaths,  India  has  begun  an 
aplcultural  upheaval  that  «ay  take  this 
populous  nation  out  of  the  shadow  of  star- 
vation and,  ultimately,  through  a  technolog- 
ical breakthrough,  to  an  adequate  diet  for 

*"lndla^s**°fo<^  miracle  began  with  a  sign  no 
bigger  than  a  grain  of  rice,  the  food  that  is 
the  staple  diet  for  a  majority  of  Its  people^ 
Though  India  contains  a  third  of  the  worlds 
area  under  rice  production  and  produces  31 
percent  of  the  global  rice  output.  Its  average 
yield  per  acre  Is  among  the  lowest    lU  600 
pounds    per    acre    compare    dismally    with 
Spain's  3.230  pounds,  Japan's  2.250  pounds 
or    the   3.100    pounds    per    acre    output    of 
Italy.  Primitive  farming  methods  (like  siin- 
drylng    rice    on    roads),    an    unpredictable 
clUnate    and    a    shortage    of    arable    land 
kept    food    bowls    low    and    anxieties    high. 
While  the  U.S.  could  be  looked  to  for  wheat 
aid    It  does  not  grow  enough  rice  to  spare. 
With  population  figures  relentlessly  bounc- 
InK  upward.  Indian  authorities  had  to  some- 
how fhock  the  nation's  rice  production  out 
of  Its  doldrums  or  face  disaster. 

In  the  first  blush  of  independence  from 
Britain  21  vears  ago.  India's  economic  plan- 
ners had  slighted  agriculture,  deciding  In- 
stead to  devote  a  major  portion  of  their  na- 
tion's energies  and  limited  financial  resources 
to  industrial  expansion.  After  several  crop 
failures  and  the  widening  of  the  gaP  be- 
tween produce  and  people,  the  New  Delhi 
government    decided    that    success    on    the 
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farm  had  to  take  priority  over  building  more 
steel  mUls.  . 

The  situation  India  faced  was  this.  Most 
of  Its  50  million  farmers  have  very  small 
holdings  (92  percent  of  them  own  less  than 
two  a^es  each),  are  largely  illiterate  and 
have  the  traditional  rural  suspicion  of  new- 
fangled seed  and  farming  methods.  "They  ore 
often  in  parts  of  the  country  serviced  by 
poor  roads  and  are  thus  difficult  for  govern- 
ment extension  workers  to  reach  and  per- 
suade. Money  for  chemical  fertilizers  was  not 
something  they  had  lying  around,  and  grain 
prices  were  too  low  to  warrant  going  into 
hock  with   the  local   moneylender   in  order 
to  finance  fertilizer  or  pesticide  purchases^ 
Uke  his  hard-bitten  Tankee  counterpart  of 
the   past    the  Indian   farmer   was   going  to 
have  to  be  convinced  If  food  production  was 
to  be  accelerated.  And  moreover,  grain  prices 
would  have  to  rise.  „»  „ith  the 

In  1960,  the  Indian  Government,  with  the 
helD  of  Ford  Foundation  specialists,  began 
lU  "package  district"  program.  The  package- 
iStrtct  idea  was  simple:   The  only  way  to 
encourage  the  kind  of  dramatic  agrlcultura^ 
advances    India's    circumstances    demanded 
was  to  funnel  all  of  the  services,  seed  and 
expertise  called  for  Into  seven  wheat-  and 
rl^-growlng  areas  carefully  selected  because 
of  their  favorable  climatic  conditions  and 
energetic  cultivators.  The  aim  was  to  provide 
these  farmers  with  everything  they  needed 
for  a  major  advance.  Low-interest  loans  were 
Klven  to  enable  farmers  to  buy  equipment, 
Bestlcldes.  fertilizers  and  seed,  which  were 
^veled    into    cooperatives   within    ox-cart 
reach  of  most  farms.  A  battaUon  of  technical 
advUers  blked  and  bused  over  the  country- 
side providing  answers  for  those  who  needed 
them  and  running  checks  on  the  progress  of 

^^^wrf^lHhat  if  farmers  In  nearby  districts 
could  actually  see  the  kind  of  payoff  these 
advanced  methods  could  bring,  they  d  come 
around  quickly  enough,"  said  one  Delhi 
cabinet  minister. 

But  the  timing  proved  P«niature  Too 
little  was  known  about  the  soil  conditions, 
and  the  kind  of  seed  initiaUy  ^"r^i  shed  did 
not  produce  markedly  Improved  yields.  More 
importent.  though  the  government  set  up 
price  supports  for  grain,  they  were  stUl  not 
attractive  enough  to  stimulate  the  extra 
effort  needed  from  farmers. 

Then  came  a  series  of  events  that  may 
touch  off  a  new  era  In  Indian  ^Icultuxe. 
Because  of  severe  droughte  in  1965  and  1966 
gram  prices  rose,  inducing  even  the  most 
conservative  cultivators  to  search  for  better 
wavs  of  growing  more  food.  At  the  end  oi 
1965     a    resolute    Indian    Government    an- 
nounced that  it  had  set  1971  as  the  target 
f or  "seU-sufflclency"  In  food,  and  slgnlfic^tly 
increased    Its    investment    In    agricultural 
projects.    Another    major    lift    came    from 
India's  own  experimental  agricultural  Insti- 
tutes, which  raced  to  develop  new  strains  of 
hleh-yleld  seed  that  would  mature  In  less 
time  (thus  allowing  two,  possibly  even  three, 
crops  a  year)  and  would  be  disease -resistant. 
One   result   of   these   experlmente   was   a 
hybrid  rice  seed  called  ADT-27  that  delighted 
farmers  and  officials  alike  last  fall  by  en- 
abling growers  in  one  package  district.  -Tan- 
lore  to  triple  the  size  of  their  roW  (spring) 
crop  The  elements  of  that  success  story  are 
a     combination     of     determination      hard 
work— and    a    magnificent    assUt    by    the 

weather.  ^  ^,  ^  .  *  i„ 

Tanjore  is  a  Puerto  Rlco-slzed  district  lo- 
cated near  the  southern  tip  of  todla  m 
Madras  State,  long  known  as  the  rice  bowa 
of  India."  Situated  In  the  steamy  Cauvery 
River  delta,  the  district  U  a  vast  sea  of  rip- 
pling green  rice  shoots.  Much  of  Tanjore  U 
water«i  by  an  extensive  irrigation  system. 
parts  of  which  are  as  much  as  900  years  old. 
There  are  as  many  acres  of  rice  under  culti- 
vation in  the  district  (I'/j  million)  as  in  all 
of  the  United  States;  and  Madras  State,  of 
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which  It  Is  a  part,  normally  grows  enough 
rice  (almoet  4  million  tons)  to  take  care  oi 
Madrasl  needs,  with  a  porUon  left  over  for 
shipment  to  other  regions.  Though  Tanjore 
had  been  a  package  district  since  1960,  it  was 
the  decision  to  try  ADT-a7  there  that  cata- 
pulted the  area  Into  Indian  agricultural  his- 
tory The  hybrid  seed,  a  cross  between  a  loMl 
variety  and  a  Japanese  strain,  was  the  prod- 
uct of  11  years  of  research  at  Madras's  Aduth- 
ural  experimental  station  (from  which  It  got 
the  designation  ADT) . 

The  new  seed,  which  grows  well  even  un- 
der poor  conditions,  matures  In  about  105 
days,  m  contrast  to  the  180  days  required  by 
the  seed  traditionally  used  by  Tanjore  farm- 
ers   It  does  not  need  as  much  fertilizer  or 
technical  know-how  as  some  other  varieties 
in  order  to  thrive,  and  Ite  taste,  often  a  stick- 
ing point  m  India,  Is  acceptable  to  local  con- 
sumers. Equally  important,  the  yield  from 
ADT-27  Is  up  to  four  times  as  great  as  tnai 
obtained  from  the  old  variety.  Tanjore  had 
another  asset:    a  gritty,  determined  project 
director  named  Moollyll  Mukundan.  Back- 
stopped  by  Ford  Foundation  consultants.  Mu- 
kunSin  and  a  staff  of  760  •village  workers 
trained  in  a  short  crash  program  fanned  out 
in  the  district  to  persuade,  cajole,  entreat  a 
portion  of  the  dUtrlcfs  farmers  to  try  the 
new  seed   Mukundan  and  his  assistants  tried 
to   make   the   rUks   minimal.    "We   studied 
weather  conditions  for  the  last  16  years,    he 
said   "We  did  the  same  for  humidity,  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  temperatures,  hours  of 
sunshine  and  volume  of  rainfall." 

In  1966,  the  new  seed  was  demonstrated 
on  5  000  acres.  In  1966,  the  area  was  increased 
to  200.000  acres;  and  In  1967,  It  Jumped  to 
600,000. 

Last  year,  moving  ahead.  Mukundan  en- 
couraged Tanjore's  farmers  to  make  a  change 
m  their  centuries-old  cropping  pattern.  He 
asked   them   to  rUk   sowing   ADT-27   on   a 
double-cropping  basis.  "By  now.  the  cultiva- 
tors  have  faith   in  us,"   he  says,   "and  we 
never  make  people  feel  we're  pushing  them 
into   anything."    Over    the    course    of    four 
months,  farmers  were  brought  together  in 
batches  for  two-day  training  sessions.  A  farm 
program  planned  for  each  man  told  him  how 
much  seed  he  would  need,  the  amount  ajnd 
proportion  of  fertilizer,  pesticides,  with  credit 
arranged  so  that  he  could  buy  them.  In  those 
four  months,  200,000  farmers  were  trained. 
At  times  breaiang  through  copious  bureau- 
cratic snarls,  Mukundan  and  his  fellow  work- 
ers got  the  material  to  the  places  where  It 
was  needed. 

The  result,  with  that  big  assist  from  last 
fall's  excellent  monsoon  rains,  was  a  three 
fold  rise  In  the  area  under  ADT-27  cultivation 
and,  with  the  double-cropping,  a  sharp  net 
increase  In  rice  yield  of  some  450,000  tons, 
the  equivalent  of  five  percent  of  India's  total 
food-grain  gap  In  1966-67. 

Mukundan  scoffs  at  the  Idea  that  Tan- 
jore's farmers  are  resisting  change.  "Tradi- 
tion does  not  stand  In  our  way  here,  he 
argues.  "The  difficulty  now  Is  providing 
enough  seed  and  fertilizer  for  all  the  farmers 
who  want  It." 

While  the  prospect  of  a  bumper  crop  was 
still  a  gleam  In  the  eyes  of  local  farmers,  na- 
tional and  state  government  officials  realized 
that  the   huge  harvest  would   present  un- 
precedented problems.  Paddy   (as  unmllled 
rice  Is  termed)  must  be  dried  within  a  short 
time  after  harvesting,  or  it  germlnatee  and 
becomes  undesirable  for  human   consump- 
tion.   The    traditional    Tanjore    practice    of 
placing  paddy  on  the  roads  to  sun-dry  would 
have  been  inadequate  because  of  the  enor- 
mous yield— three  times  the  tisual  crop— and 
because  the  grain  was  to  be  harvested  during 
the  monsoon  rains.  With  only  about  40  per- 
cent of  the  crop  to  be  consumed  locally,  gov- 
ernment ofliclaU  at  aU  leveU  realized  they'd 
have  to  pool  their  resources  if  the  paddy  was 
to   be   dried,  stored   and   shipped   out  fast 
er-ugh.  In  what  became  a  remarkable  ex- 
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ample  of  Indian  Intergoremmental  team- 
work, trucka  and  railroad  car*  were  mar- 
shaled from  various  parta  of  the  county  and 
funneled  into  the  Tanjore  dUtrlct  to  carry 
away  the  marketable  surplus.  Even  more 
spectacularly.  In  four  months,  the  govern- 
ment rushed  through  the  construction  of 
some  30  mechanical  drying  centers  to  cut 
paddy  spoilage  to  a  minimum. 

Tanjore's  success  with  its  "miracle  seed" 
and  Ita  double-cropping  innovation  Is  not 
the  only  advance  In  the  Indian  food  struggle. 
Still  more  Impreealve  wheat-crop  yield*  have 
been  scored  In  the  Punjab,  northern  India's 
wheat-producing  region.  In  Punjab's  Lud- 
hlana  dike  Tanjore.  a  package  district  re- 
ceiving a  variety  of  special  agricultural  serv- 
ice*), a  new  seed,  bred  by  crossing  p.  local 
strain  with  a  Mexican  variety,  ha*  resulted  In 
a  dwarf  wheat  that  can  absorb  generous 
amount*  of  fertilizer  without  "lodging"  (fall- 
ing over) ,  a*  did  the  area's  traditional  wheat. 
The  new  high-ylelding  strain  has  enabled 
Punjabi  farmers  to  reap  crops  more  than 
double  thoee  of  only  four  years  ago.  The 
changeover  ha*  been  dramatic.  In  Ludhlana 
alone,  farmers  who  planted  20.000  acres  in 
the  new  wheat  la*t  year  will  plant  200.000 
acres  In  1968. 

The  two  successive  drought*  of  199S  and 
1986  masked. the  beginnings  of  the  Indian 
agrlculturaf  transformation.  But  with  the 
highly  favorable  rains  of  last  year,  the  evi- 
dence of  the  nation'*  food  effort  i*  now  be- 
coming visible. 

The  recent  bumper  grain  crop,  according 
to  estimates,  totals  more  than  100  million 
tons.  India's  previous  high  had  been  89  mil- 
lion ton*  In  1964.  (The  1966-67  drought-af- 
fected harvest  was  only  75  million  tons.) 
Government  ofllclals  now  hope  to  'oe  able  to 
stockpile  at  least  three  million  tons  to  build 
up  a  reserve.  But  while  such  a  reserve  would 
help  ease  India's  chronic  shortages.  It  would 
only  be  about  five  percent  of  the  country's 
annual  grain  consumption,  and  could  easily 
be  wiped  out  by  another  drought.  So  the  U.S.. 
which  last  year  furnished  India  with  6.1  mil- 
lion of  the  10  million  tons  of  grain  that  had 
to  be  Imported,  ha*  already  pledged  to  send 
3.5  million  tons  In  1968  to  help  build  up 
stocks.  (The  U.S.  also  had  a  bumper  grain 
crop. ) 

While  the  quantity  of  food  available  to 
India's  millions  Is  increasing,  the  quality  of 
It  Is  something  ttlse  again.  The  Indians'  diet, 
basically  rice  or  wheat,  la  woefully  deficient 
in  protein.  Some  vagetablea  are  consumed, 
but  such  proteln-rlch  foods  as  meat,  poultry, 
eggs,  fish  and  milk  are  not  part  of  the  av- 
erage Indian's  meal.  The  lack  of  protein 
shows  up  In  a  high  Infant-mortality  rate.  In 
chronic  illnesses  and  In  a  general  lack  of 
physical  well-being. 

Chldambra  Subramanlam,  an  ex-food  min- 
ister, now  an  o£Bclal  of  India's  ruling  Con- 
greaa  party,  has  lamented:  "The  moat  tragic 
aapect  of  protein  hunger  Is  that  It  strikes 
at  the  moat  vulnerable  sector  of  the  popvUa- 
tlon — the  children.  On  the  basl*  of  my  own 
state  of  Madras,  where  I  wa«  minister  of 
education.  It  has  been  estimated  that  between 
35  and  40  percent  of  the  children  of  India 
have  suffered  permanent  brain  damage  by 
the  time  they  reach  school  age  because  of 
protein  deficiency.  This  means  we  are,  In 
effect,  producing  subhuman  beings  at  the 
rate  of  35  million  a  year." 

A*  the  people*  of  India  move  vigorotisly  to 
solve  their  hunger  problem  by  growing  more 
food,  they  are  hobbled  by  their  propensity  for 
growing  people.  Between  1950  and  1965.  when 
the  country's  grain-production  rate  rose 
nearly  3  percent  (about  the  same  a*  that  of 
the  U.S.  then),  the  annual  population  In- 
creaae  wa*  2.5  percent.  The  two-year  drought 
erased  even  that  slight  edge. 

India's  masses  multiply  at  the  rate  of 
55.000  mouths  a  day,  and  the  annutl  Increase 
is  more  than  the  total  population  of  Au«- 
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traUa.  Under  Prime  MlnUter  Indira  Oandhl, 
the  nation's  lagging  poptilation-control  pro- 
gram has  moved  ahead  In  the  last  year  with 
new  determination  and  a  healthy  step-up 
in  government  fund*.  The  man  who  direct* 
the  drive  1*  spirited,  chain-smoking  Dr. 
Srlpatl  Chandraaekhar.  a  US-educated 
demographer.  The  official  goal  U  to  cut  the 
country's  birthrate  from  lu  present  41  per 
thousand  to  35  by  1976.  (Dr.  Ch»ndra*ekhar 
vows  he'll  make  It  30.) 

"We  are  using  what  I  call  'a  cafeteria  i^- 
proach'  to  family  planning,"  he  says,  "offer- 
ing the  loop,'  or  intrauteMne  device,  the 
pill,  condoms,  vaaectomle*  |male  steriliza- 
tion surgery!  and  tubectomle*  [the  female 
sterilization  operation)." 

To  get  the  word  into  every  corner  of  India's 
500.000  villages,  where  80  percent  of  the 
people  live,  the  health  ministry  has  fielded 
a  formidable  array  of  persuaders.  The  red 
triangle,  symbol  of  family  planning,  is  seen 
everywhere.  Slogan*  urging  birth  control  are 
paated  on  walls,  threaded  into  radio  pro- 
grams, shouted  from  loudspeakers  atop  prop- 
aganda trucks,  insistently  pushed  In  rural 
dispensaries.  At  first,  the  emphasU  wa*  on 
the  "loop, "  but  In  the  wake  of  complication* 
that  slowed  down  the  acceptance  of  this  de- 
vice by  women,  the  stress  has  now  shifted 
to  male  sterilization. 

After  a  vasectomy,  which  1*  performed  In 
about  15  mlnutea,  the  patient  walka  away 
and  can  uaually  return  to  work  after  a  day's 
re*t.  The  female  operation,  more  compli- 
cated, require*  up  to  ten  days'  hospitaliza- 
tion. So  far.  about  90  percent  of  the  opera- 
tions have  been  performed  on  men.  In  moet 
Indian  states,  thoae  who  undergo  these  op- 
erations get  time  off  and  a  payment  of  20 
rupees — •2.60 — which  means  a  lot  in  a  coun- 
try where  a  peasant's  workday  bring*  about 
26  cenu. 

The  Indian  Government  ha*  budgeted 
ten  time*  a*  much  money  for  Its  family- 
planning  program  in  the  next  five  years  a*  It 
spent  In  the  previous  five,  but  a  Hlmalayan- 
slzed  task  remains.  Though  2.600,000  persons 
have  been  sterilized  so  far  (the  goal  in  1968 
is  1.500.000),  there  are  about  100  million  In- 
dian couples  of  reproductive  age. 

The  U.S.  Government  and  foimdatlon*  are 
providing  money,  material*  and  research  to 
help  the  Indian  Government  In  Its  desperate 
struggle  against  human  Inundation.  India 
must  somehow  match  its  farming  revolution 
with  a  successful  effort  to  brake  its  runaway 
birthrate.  If  it  can.  lU  triumph  will  be  with- 
out parallel  In  man's  history. 
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Letter  From  Vietnam 


HON.  MELVIN  R.  LAIRD 

or  wiscoNsnt 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  11,  1968 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this 
month,  the  pastor  of  the  Fourth  Presby- 
terian Church  here  in  Washington. 
Richard  C.  Halverson.  distributed  a  let- 
ter from  a  young  Navy  lieutenant  In 
Vietnam.  The  message  contained  In  that 
letter  moved  Reverend  Halverson  and  a 
great  many  members  of  his  congrega- 
tion, of  which  I  am  proud  to  be  a  mem- 
ber. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  Include 
the  brief  note  from  the  Reverend  Halver- 
son to  his  congregation  together  with  the 
full  text  of  the  letter  from  Lt.  Bob  Jones 
in  the  Record  at  this  point.  The  material 
referred  to  above  follows: 


FOU«TH  PaBSBTTSmiAN  CHCTtCH. 

Washington,  DC,  March  1968. 

Deak  PaiXNM:  The  following  letter  was 
written  by  a  young  Navy  Lieutenant  who  at- 
tended Fourth  Presbyterian  Church  regu- 
larly la«t  Augu*t  when  he  was  a8*lgned  here 
for  special  studies  before  going  to  Viet  Nam. 
So  anxlou*  wa*  he  to  get  to  the  church,  hav- 
ing fjrevlously  heard  about  It,  that  he  walked 
from  Wisconsin  Avenue,  a  distance  of  3  mile*, 
the  first  Sunday  he  came. 

The  letter  Impressed  me  as  a  real  Macedo- 
nian call  to  prayer,  therefore,  I  am  duplicat- 
ing it  and  sending  It  to  you  urging  you  to 
do  likewise  In  the  hope  that  It  may  reach,  as 
he  wlahes,  a  million  Christian*. 

God  bless  you. 

RiCHAU  C.  HALvnaON. 

Pebruabt  26.  1968. 
Deak  Bsotheks  and  Sistess  in  Chkist  :  This 
unusual  method  of  communication  is  being 
used  because  of  the  urgency  of  the  situation. 
Some  of  you  dont  even  know  me  personally 
although  we  have  corresponded.  For  you.  I 
am  a  Navy  lieutenant  stationed  in  Saigon 
since  10  October,  converted  to  faith  in  Christ 
3Vi  years  ago. 

As  you  know  these  are  times  of  great  crisis 
and  turmoil  In  Vietnam.  Much  destruction 
and  killing  ha*  occurred.  The  number  of 
homeless  refugees  is  In  the  thousand*.  There 
are  much  greater  needs  In  this  country  today 
than  existed  even  a  month  ago.  My  informa- 
tion Is  extremely  limited.  The  lines  of  com- 
munication throughout  the  country  are 
sketchy  at  beat.  Prom  my  scant  knowledge  of 
the  situation.  I  know  of  one  Christian  church 
on  the  outskirts  of  town  that  was  70  percent 
destroyed.  There  are  100  in  the  congregation. 
Including  children.  A  church  with  adjoining 
primary  and  Junior  high  school  Just  two 
block*  from  my  billet  I*  housing  about  200 
refugees,  all  of  whom  are  Chrlstlaiu  except 
for  one  family.  Many  of  them  are  homeless 
with  nothing  to  their  name  except  the  clothes 
they  wear.  Included  In  this  group  are  31 
orphans.  Up  north  a  Christian  and  Mission- 
ary Alliance  leprosarium  was  destroyed,  six 
U.S.  missionaries  killed  and  one  wounded, 
and  the  lepers  driven  away. 

Being  a  Christian  I  believe  that  obstacles 
are  opportunities  when  Christ  is  Involved. 
Consequently  I  feel  there  has  never  been  a 
greater  opportunity  for  the  Christian  witness 
In  Vietnam.  The  door  of  religious  freedom  Is 
vrlde  open.  President  Thleu.  a  Catholic  con- 
vert, is  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
Christian  church  in  Vietnam  because  of  the 
good  work  It  Is  doing  In  his  country.  The 
biggest  missionary  effort  in  Vietnam,  the 
Christian  and  Missionary  Alliance  Church, 
has  342  churches  in-country,  many  in- 
digenous. Many  other  churches  and  orga- 
nizations are  represented  and  are  working 
with  the  Vietnamese.  Now  they  axe  all  work- 
ing to  help  alleviate  the  suffering  of  these 
people,  both  Christians  and  heathen,  and 
restore  or  rebuild  the  church.  And  they  are 
'doing  a  wonderful  Job.  too.  At  the  Interna- 
tional Protestant  Church  In  Saigon  between 
11  and  17  February  100.000  piasters  ((847.45) 
was  collected  to  help  the  needy  Christians. 
This  is  good  but  I  feel  that  more  important 
than  money  is  the  power  of  prayer.  Much 
pwayer  is  required  for  specific  needs  In  this 
country.  That  is  why  I  am  writing  to  you.  to 
solicit  your  prayers  for  Vietnam.  I  am  asking 
you  to  pray  for  all  of  the  following : 

1.  God's  protection  for  His  children  in 
Vietnam. 

2.  The  Vietnamese  Christians  will  turn  to 
God  for  comfort  and  help. 

3.  That  this  situation  will  strengthen  their 
faith  and  trust  In  the  Lord. 

4.  The  Vietnamese  Christians  would  trust 
the  Lord  to  prepare  them  for  whatever  hap- 
pens, to  offset  the  fatalistic  Influence  of  their 
culture. 


5  That  the  material  needs  of  the  peop\« 
and  churches  would  be  met  through  Gods 

^6%iat  the  witness  of  the  church  "'«»'" 
these  circumstances  would  draw  unbelievers 
to  faith  in  Christ. 

7  That  the  V.C.  and  Hoi  Chanhs  (re- 
turnees) would  be  turned  to  the  saving 
knowledge  of  Christ.  „„„„„* 

8  That  these  Christians  would  occept 
God's  teachings  of  Matthews  5:44.  46. 
proverbs  25:  12.  13  and  24:  17.  18.  etc. 

God's  word  is  so  full  of  promises  about 
nraver  I  believe  He  can  do  more  through  the 
believinn  prayers  of  His  saints  than  can  be 
done  by  all  the  government  and  private  re- 
lief programs  that  this  and  the  rest  of  the 
countries  of  the  free  world  can  mount. 

Of  course.  If  while  you  are  In  prayer  about 
this  the  Lord  should  lay  It  on  yourJ»ewt  to 
want  to  do  more  than  pray.  I  would  like  to 
suggest  some  people  that  you  could  com- 
municate with.  These  are  only  the  ones  I 
^now  about,  but  your  church  may  know  of 

°*IU!".  Gordon  R.  Cathey.  Christian  and  Mis- 
sionary Alliance.  APO  San  Francisco.  C^lf. 
96243  Mr  Vern  Betsch  (of  the  Navigators), 
B  P  94  Saigon.  Viet  Nam.  Mr.  David  Stand- 
ing Wycllffe  Bible  Translators.  CORDS/REF/ 
SIL   APO  San  Francisco  96243. 

Mr  Doug  Cozart.  World  Vision.  APO  San 
PrancUco  calif.  96343.  LCDR.  Max  C.  Ellers. 
?HC  USN.  BOX  E,  COMNAVPORV.  APO  San 
Francisco  96214.  Mr.  Do  Due  "Trl*.  c/o  Lt. 
R.  D.  Jones.  USN.  Box  7,  U.S.  NavAdvGru. 
APO  San  Francisco  96214. 

Since  none  of  these  people  are  awaxe  of 
this  letter  let  your  communication  be  in  the 
name  of  Christ  and  please  keep  mine  out 
of  It.  John  7:18 

I  would  like  to  include  part  of  an  article 
that  appeared  in  the  devoUonal.  Our  Dally 
Brtad.  published  by  the  Radio  Bible  Class 
which  may  speak  to  your  heart  as  It  did 
mine.  "A  llttlVboy  who  lived  in  the  slums 
was  brought  to  Christ  by  the  workers  In  a 
local  mission.  Not  long  afterward  someone 
tried  to  shake  the  Child's  faith  by  saying, 
•If  God  really  loves  you,  why  doesn't  some- 
body take  better  care  of  you?  Why  doesn  t 
He  tell  somebody  to  send  you  a  better  pair 
of  shoes?"  The  boy  thought  for  a  moment 
and  then  said,  as  tears  rushed  to  his  eyes,  i 
guess  He  does  tell  somebody,  and  somebody 

°If  you  believe  this  effort  Is  In  the  Lwd's 
win.  win  you  please: 

a   Send  the  extra  copies  of  this  letter  to 

vour  Christian  friends.  If  you  received  extra 

copies,  inviting  them  to  pass  it  on  to  their 

friends.  .        . 

b.  Show  It  to  the  pastor  of  your  church 

and  ask  him  to: 

(1)  Include  these  prayer  requests  m  tne 
weekly  prayer  meeting. 

(2)  Use  one  ooUectlon  to  suppwt  needy 
Christians  In  Vietnam. 

c  Pray  that  this  Information  would  reach 
at  least  one  million  Christians  by  the  end 
of  March.  _^„. 

In  his  book.  True  Discipleship.  William 
MacDonald  says:  'The  tragedy  of  much  of 
life  today  Is  the  failure  to  appreciate  our 
high  caUlng.  We  are  content  to  spend  our 
years  'hugging  the  subordinate.*  or  "major- 
ing in  minors.'  We  creep  Instead  of  fly.  We 
are  slaves  Instead  of  kings.  Few  have  the 
vision  of  claiming  countries  for  Christ." 

Will  you  claim  Vietnam  for  Jesus  Christ 
in  prayer  and  faith? 

Yours  m  that  blessed  hope. 

BOB  Jones. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
Inflation's  Impact  on  U.S.  Foreign  Trade 


•Mr.  Trl  la  the  head  translator  for  Naval 
Forces  Vietnam,  a  Christian  for  more  than 
40  years  and  very  active  In  the  Saigon  Viet- 
namese Christian  churches. 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or    UISSOITBI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  11,  1968 
Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article 
entitled  "The  Threat  to  U.S.  Trade"  in 
the  February  24,  1968.  edition  of  Business 
Week  magazine  explores  the  effect  on 
imports  of  continuing  domestic  inflation. 
This    is    a    very    serious    problem,    as 
a  diminishing  trade  surplus  will  affect 
adversely  our  balance  of  payments  which 
is  already  badly  in  deficit.  Increased  im- 
ports are  a  natural  result  of  domestic  in- 
flation, the  key  cause  of  which  is  Federal 
Government  deficit  spending. 
The  article  referred  to  follows: 
The  Threat  to  U.S.  Trade 
(Note— Imports  have  been  climbing  fast 
lately  and  trimming  the  nation's  surplus  in 
international  trade.  This  poses  another  prob- 
lem for  the  dollar's  defense.) 

Inflation,  the  bugaboo  that  is  menacing 
the  domestic  U£.  economy,  also  threatens 
to  squeeze  the  nation's  vital  trade  surplus 

In  1968. 

The  surplus  Is  earned  by  American  manu- 
facturers, farmers,  and  other  producers  who 
sell  more  goods  abroad  than  foreigners  sell 
to  the  U.S.  This  excess  of  exports  over  im- 
ports is  the  only  big  plus  m  the  U.S.  ualance 
of  payments;  it  helps  offset  outflows  for 
such  things  as  tourism,  military  outlays  and 
investment. 

But  the  surplus  was  a  disappointing  $4.1- 
biUion  last  year,  compared  with  a  peak  of  $7- 
billion  in  1964.  President  Johnson,  in  an- 
nouncmg  his  program  to  ease  the  dollar 
drain,  predicted  a  $500-minion  improvement 
in  the  trade  surplus  this  year.  But  it  is  more 
likely  that  there  will  be  some  further  shrink- 
age to  around  $3.6-bllUon  (chart) . 

U  S  exports  will  continue  to  rise — In  fact, 
they  should  get  an  extra  lift  from  Improved 
business  conditions  in  some  of  the  United 
States'  biggest  trading  partners,  such  as  Ger- 
many. But  soaring  demand  for  Imports  may 
more  than  offset  any  pickup  in  exports.  Com- 
merce officials  fear.  Such  was  the  trend  in 
the  final  months  of  1967,  and  preliminary 
figures  for  January  don't  show  much  im- 
provement. 

War.  Of  course,  trade  is  volatUe  and  can 
change  swiftly  under  the  impact  of  unfore- 
seen events.  The  biggest  unknown  variable 
is  Vietnam:  A  peace  settlement  or  a  slow- 
down in  the  fighting  could  ease  the  demand 
for  Imports  and  Improve  the  U.S.  trade  out- 
look dramatically;  escalation  could  take  an- 
other bite  out  of  the  trade  surplus. 

The  pressure  of  the  war  on  the  economy 
is  the  main  reason  why  the  White  House 
keeps  urging  a  reluctant  Congress  to  enact 
a  IO'y  Income  tax  surcharge,  in  order  to 
dampen  demand.  For  the  same  reason,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Is  putting  a  rein  on  the 
money  supply. 

"We  must  temper  the  rise  in  demands 
here."  Federal  Reserve  Chairman  William 
McChesney  Martin.  Jr.,  told  Congress  last 
week.  "In  order  to  avoid  surges  In  Imports 
and  to  keep  our  exports  competitive." 

Strikes.  There  are  other,  special  factors 
squeezing  the  trade  surplus.  The  marathon 
strike  at  U.S.  copper  mines  that  began  last 
July  has  sent  copper  imports  sky-high.  Steel 
users  are  buying  more  foreign  steel  as  a 
hedge   against   a  possible   strike   later  this 

year.  ,     ..    . 

Whatever  the  causes,  the  danger  is  that 
shrinkage  In  the  UJS.  trade  surplus  will  off- 
set some  of  the  dollar  savings  that  are  ex- 
pected from  the  Administration's  balance-of- 
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payments  program  to  curb  dollar  outfiows  for 
direct  investments,  bank  lending,  and  tour- 
ism As  one  means  of  shoring  up  the  trade 
balance,  the  Administration  has  tentatively 
proposed  a  "border  tax"  of  2%  to  3%  on 
imports,  with  a  similar  subsidy  to  exporters- 
Washington  is  sounding  out  European  capi- 
tals on  whether  they  will  accept  such  a  move, 
or  alternative  steps  to  bolster  VS.  trade, 
without  reUUating  against  U.S.  exports. 

I.  FLOOD  FROM  ABROAD 

Imports  showed  a  substantial  Increase  last 
year— around  5%.  to  a  total  of  $26.8-bnUon— 
even  though  the  U.S.  economy  was  running 
in  low  gear  through  much  of  1967.  This  year. 
it  is  feared  that  imports  wlU  Jump  by  8  .o 

or  more. 

Detroit  auto  makers,  for  example,  had  ex- 
pected car  imports  would  run  around  700.000 
last  year.  The  actual  figure  was  much 
higher— 766,000.  Now  Chrysler  Chairman 
Lynn  A.  Townsend  predicts  that  800,000  for- 
eign cars  wlU  be  sold  in  the  VS.  this  year. 

Privately,  other  auto  makers  say  this  fore- 
cast may  be  on  the  low  side.  In  the  fourth 
quarter  last  year,  auto  Imports  made  a 
startling  Jump,  from  $3n-mUllon  in  the  third 
quarter  to  $532-mllllon  in  the  final  three 
months.  Detroit  doesn't  know  exactly  why 
imports  are  grovrtng  so  fast,  but  purchases 
by    affluent    two-car    families   are    clearly   a 

fflctor 

Steel  inflow.  A  similar  sharp  upturn  In 
steel  imports  at  the  end  of  1967  has  steelmen 
worried.  Says  Edmund  F.  Martin,  chairman 
of  Bethlehem  Steep  Corp.  and  of  the  Ameri- 
can Iron  &  Steel  Institute:  "This  accelerat- 
ing pace  is  likely  to  carry  through  at  least 
the  first  three  quarters  of  1968  and  will  un- 
doubtedly lead  to  a  toUl  for  the  year  far 
above    the    11.5-mllllon    tons    imported    In 

1967."  _^       ^    ,, 

Other  steelmen  forecast  Imports  at  id- 
mllllon  to  15-mllllon  tons.  At  that  rate,  for- 
eign steel  sales  in  this  country  may  total 
from  $1.6-billion  to  $1.9-bllllon  compared 
vrtth  $1.3 -billion  last  year. 

The  outlook  Is  similar  for  other  categories 
of  imports.  _„  ^      . 

Higher  levels  of  business  activity  will  tend 
to  fatten  Imports  of  Industrial  raw  materials. 
A  gain  m  plant  and  equipment  spending 
could  mean  heftier  Imports  of  everything 
from  heavy  machinery  to  office  equipment. 
Further  gains  in  construction  activity  would 
mean  more  timber  coming  In  from  Canada. 
The  pickup  In  consumer  spending  promises 
to  bring  in  more  radios  and  television  sets. 
clothing,  footwear,  toys,  and  other  items. 
Fuel  oil  imports  rose  sharply  In  the  final 
months  of  1967  as  supply  patterns  returned 
to  normal  following  the  Middle  East  war; 
this  year,  petroleum  Imports  are  expected  to 
climb  higher  stlU. 

n.    CHANCES    FOR    EXPORTS 

Exports  also  showed  a  substantial  gain  for 
1967  as  a  whole:  up  $1.5-bllllon,  or  about 
5%,  for  a  total  of  $30.9-bllUon.  But  while 
Imports  soared  toward  the  end  of  the  year, 
exports  actually  declined  by  $160-mllllon  In 
the  fourth  quarter. 

Throughout  the  year,  the  slowdown  in 
Western  Europe's  economies  kept  a  damper 
on  U.S.  exports.  In  addition,  huge  grain 
crops  In  Europe  and  other  areas  sent  U.S. 
farm  exports  Into  a  nosedive.  Sales  of  U.S. 
foodstuffs  fen  by  12%,  despite  rice  ship- 
ments to  Vietnam. 

This  year,  U.S.  agricultural  exports  should 
cUmb  again.  Overseas  grain  crops  are  likely 
to  be  somewhat  smaller,  and  prices  of  such 
U.S.  commodities  as  corn  and  soybeans  look 
more  competitive. 

A  business  revival  in  the  Conunon  Market 
should  also  help  VS.  exports  of  indvistrlal 
products,  ranging  from  chemicals  and  ma- 
chinery to  Jet  aircraft. 

The  Common  Market  Commission  Is  fore- 
casting a  4.6%  growth  rate  for  the  slx-na- 
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Uon  bloc,  oompwrwl  with  2A%  l«*t  y*»f  It 
iMUM  lU  optlmlam  on  signs  of  a  soUd  r^ 
cover  in  Oermany  and  pump  Pf^^^J^ 
Prance  and  Belgium.  Common  Market  im- 
ports are  expected  to  grow  10%  or  more  aboye 
iMt  year's  wtal  of  WO  6-bllUon:  the  U^.. 
which  suppUes  about  30%  of  the  blocs  im- 
porU,  should  share  in  thU  expMMlon. 

Outside  the  Common  Market,  the  outlook 
Is  dimmer.  Britain's  austerity  program  will 
pinch  imports  from  the  VS.  And  the 
sterling  devaluation— followed  by  devalua- 
tions in  Denmark,  Spain,  and  other  countrlee 
—coiUd  shave  »300-mUllon  to  •400-mllllon  off 
U.8.  exports.  ^      ..      .. 

japanTa  huge  buyer  of  VM.  merchandise.  Is 
nutting  reins  on  lU  economy.  Canada,  too.  is 
trying  to  battle  InfUUon;  It  promisee  to  be 
a  leee  eager  customer  in  1968,  especially  for 
autos  and  capital  equipment  Australia  and 
South  Africa  are  also  expected  to  buy  lees 

from  the  U.S.  

What  It  seems  to  add  up  to  Is  a  respectable 
gain  for  exports.  The  problem,  for  Washing- 
ton and  for  US.  producers.  Is  what  to  do 
about  the  expected  spate  of  imports. 

U  3  travelers  spent  some  $4-bllUon  abroad 
m  1967.  while  foreign  travelers  spent  only  half 
that  much  in  the  US.  So  the  U.S.  ran  a 
ta.l-blUlon  tourut  deficit  laat  year.  •600- 
mllllon  mt»t*  than  In  1966.  .  ,  ^    w 

To  help  Bridge  the  gap.  a  Presidential  Task 
Porce  on  Travel  this  week  outlined  a  program 
that  will  make  it  lees  coetly  lor  foreign  ttav- 
elers  to  come  to  the  UJ3..  and  less  coeUy  for 
them  once  they  arrive.  The  panel  also  sug- 
geeted  that  the  VS.  stop  requiring  visas  of 
foreign  business   travelers  and   tourtsU. 

3ome  of  the  rate  cuts— on  hotel  rooms  and 
car  rental*— take  effect  at  once.  Lower  plane, 
train,  ship,  and  bus  fares  will  follow  once 
the  various  agencies  say  yes.  When  thU  hap- 
pens US.  tour  operators  say  they  will  start 
offering  lower-coet  packaged  tours  to 
foreigners.  .  , 

Plurry  of  activity.  MeanwhUe.  other  ele- 
ments of  the  Administration's  tough,  new 
balance-of-payments  program  also  were  In 
the  news  this  week. 

The  Commerce  Dept..  which  is  running 
the  mandatory  controls  on  direct  Investment* 
abroad.  unveUed  an  unwieldy,  multi-page 
form— PDI-101— that  some  4.000  U.S.  com- 
panies must  use  In  detailing  past  overseas  in- 
vestments. The  form  must  be  returned  by 
Mar  22.  and  another  one— FDl- 102— covering 
investmenu  In  the  first  quarter  of  1868  U 
due  84ay  15.  Commerce  also  said  It  U  about 
to  create  an  appeals  board  that  will  have  the 
last  word  on  queeUons  about  the  controls. 

At  the  same  time,  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  heard  stiff  oppoeltlon  from 
travel   Industry   witness**  and  others. 


March  17,  196»— American  LefMs's 
49th  Birthday 


HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOH 

or  CAuroENXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTA-nVES 
Monday,  March  11,  1968 

Mr  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  March 
17  is  the  49th  anniversary  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  American  Legion.  Bom  to 
fight  our  battle  for  peace,  to  preserve  the 
memory  of  those  who  gave  their  lives  for 
our  country,  to  care  for  their  widows 
and  orphans,  and  to  engage  in  civic  ac- 
tivities to  enrich  human  endeavor,  the 
American  Legion  can  be  proud  of  its  ac- 
com  pllshments. 

There  are  more  than  3  million  Legion- 
naires. The  American  Legion  has  no 
"day"  of  Its  own.  Perhaps  this  Is  proper 
because  the  Legion,  through  the  Individ- 
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ual  Legionnalree,  and  their  families,  per- 
form valuable  civic  services  every  day  of 
the  year  during  peace,  as  weU  as  war. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Bertram,  a  renowned 
poetess,  of  Templeton,  Calif.,  has  written 
a  poem  in  recognition  of  these  49  years 
of  service  to  our  country.  As  a  member 
of  the  American  Legion.  I  commend  It  to 
everyone's  reading  and  place  It  In  the 
Rkcoro  at  this  point: 
Ftor  forty-nine  years,  since  the  day  you  were 

bom. 
You've  defended  the  Flag  throtigh  sunshine 

and  storm; 
You  have  grown  from  a  handful  to  two  mil- 
lion strong 
With  others  awatlng  the  chance  to  belong. 

Though  conceived  on  the  battle  fields  long, 
long  ago 

You  have  each,  for  the  homeland,  faced  hard- 
ships and  foe. 

When  the  shooting  had  stopped,  and  DU- 
charge  set  you  free 

You  still  carried  on  through  Law  and  Decree 

Making  sure   that   our   NaUon   keeps   faith 

with  lU  dead. 
But  in  gratitude  cares  for  the  living  instead. 
You  have  made  of  the  widows,  the  orphaned, 

the  in. 
Your  reason  for  being.  You  are  doing  It  still. 

Prom  different  wars,  and  with  years  In  be- 
tween. 
You   have   welded   together   a   hard-hitting 

team 
Of  the  oldeat  OIs  and  the  new  discharged 

Youth 
Por  Ood  and  for  Country,  for  Preedom  and 

Truth. 
Your    standards    are    noble,    your    purposes 

pure. 
You  have  built  on  foundations  designed  to 

endure. 
With  Service  your  watchword  and  Peace  as 

your  goal 
Youre  the  living  example  of  a  great  Nation's 

soul. 

You're  the  unselfish  Legion — all  for  one — 

one  for  all 
Answering   "Ready"  to  each  duty's  call. 
Still  giving  your  beet,  as  you  did  in  the  field 
When  stubborn,  raw  Courage  forbade  you  to 

yield. 
I^r  forty-nine  years  you  have  carried  the  ball 
In  village  and  City  and  Government  Hall. 
I    salute    you — I    love    you.    Comrades    and 

Prlends, 
As  each,  at  his  station,  "Maintains  and  De- 
fends." 

Though  medals  and  monuments  tell  of  your 

worth. 
And  praises  are  heard  to  the  ends  of  the 

earth. 

What  greater  honor  can  anyone  win 
Than    the    privilege    of    wearing    that    tiny 
Bronze  Pin? 

— Elizabxtr  BaXTBAM. 
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ibcrt  Who  Have  Served  in  Confress 
•t  80  and  Over 


HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

OF  nxIMOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Monday.  March  11,  1968 


Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
due  to  the  circumstance  that,  at  85. 1  am 
the  oldest  Member  of  the  House  in  ac- 
cumulated years.  It  Is  not  unusual  for 
me  to  receive  a  letter  from  an  Interested 
student  of  the  American  political  scene 


requesting  to  know  how  many  persons 
past  80  have  served  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  The  Information  that 
I  have  gathered  in  an  effort  to  reply  to 
such  Inquiries  Is  by  no  means  complete, 
although  I  have  had  the  efficient  assist- 
ance of  researchers  of  the  Library  of 
Congress,  but  for  what  It  Is  I  am  happy 
to  pass  It  on  to  my  colleagues  and  others 
who  may  be  Interested. 

The  Honorable  Carl  Hayd«n,  of  Ari- 
zona is  the  oldest  Member  of  the  other 
body  at  the  present  time.  He  wlU  be  91 
In  October.  The  late  Senator  Theodore 
Francis  Green,  of  Rhode  Island,  was  94 
when  he  voluntarily  retired.  The  Honor- 
able Shelby  M.  Cullom,  of  my  own  State 
of  Illinois,  died  in  office  at  85  In  1914  and 
I,  then  Lieutenant  Gtovemor  of  Illinois, 
attended  the  funeral  service  and  accom- 
panied the  body  to  the  cemetery  In 
Springfield,  111.  ,     _. 

Illinois.  It  Is  interesting  to  note,  leads 
the  States  In  the  number  of  Members 
past  80  who  have  served  in  the  House. 
Former  Speaker  Joseph  Cannon,  87, 
Adolph  J.  Sabath,  86,  Thomas  J.  O'Brien, 
86,  Barraxt  OHara,  86  in  April  of  this 
yesw,  James  B.  Bowler,  82,  and  William 
L.  Dawson,  81. 
Those  from  the  other  States  Include: 
John  Quincy  Adams  of  Massachusetts, 
served  In  the  House  of  Representatives. 
March  4,  1831,  until  his  death  February 
23,  1848,  at  age  80. 

William  B.  Allison  of  Iowa,  served  In 
the  U.S.  Senate,  March  4,  1873,  until  his 
death  on  August  4,  1908.  at  age  79. 

Henry  Clay  of  Kentucky,  served  In  the 
US.  Senate,  November  10,  1831-March 
31,  1842,  and  March  4,  1849,  untU  his 
death  on  June  29, 1852,  at  age  75. 

Robert  Grosser  of  Ohio,  served  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  March  4, 1913- 
March  3,  1919:  March  4,  1923-January 
3,  1955,  when  his  service  ceased  at  age 

80.  ^  ^ 

Robert  L.  Doughton,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, served  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, March  4,  1911,  until  his  retirement 
on  January  3, 1953,  at  age  89. 

Carter  Glass,  of  Virginia,  served  in  the 
UJ3.  Senate  February  2,  1920,  until  his 
death  on  May  28, 1946,  at  age  88. 

Andrew  Jackson  Houston.  Senate,  died 
at  age  87  in  office  (1941). 

Justin  S.  Morrill,  served  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  March  4.  1867,  until  his  death  on 
December  28,  1898,  at  age  88. 

Edmund  W.  Pettus,  of  Alabama,  Sen- 
ator. 1897-1907,  died  at  age  86  In  1907  In 
office.  ^  „ 

Charles  M.  Stcdman,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Senator,  1911-30,  died  at  age  89,  In 
office. 

Edward  T.  Taylor,  of  Colorado,  served 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  March 
4,  1909,  until  his  death  on  September  3, 
1941,  at  the  age  of  83. 

Francis  E.  Warren,  Senator  of  Wyo- 
ming, 1890-93,  1895-1929:  died  at  age  of 
85  In  office.  His  funeral  services  were 
held  in  the  Chamber  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 

The  Legislative  Reference  Service  of 
the  Library  of  Congress  lists  the  follow- 
ing Members  of  Congress  older  than  65 
as  of  the  election  of  November  8,  1966: 
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Arizona:  Senator  Oarl  Hayden 

Arkansas:   Senator  John  L.  McCleUan. 

California:  Representatives  George  P. 
MUler.  J.  Arthur  Younger  (deceased) .  CecU  R. 
King.  James  B.  Utt.  „,„._ 

Colorado:    RepresentaUves    Byron   Rogers 

and  Wayne  Asplnall.  ^  „  „     ^    d-„«. 

Plorlda:  Senator  Spessard  Holland,  Repre- 
sentatives James  Haley  and  Claude  Pepper. 
Georgia:  Senator  Richard  RusseU. 
Idaho:  Senator  Len  Jordan. 
nilnoU:  Senator  Everett  McKlnley  Dlrksen; 
RepresenUtlves  William  L.  Dawson   Barratt 
O'Hara,  William  T.  Murphy,  John  muczyn- 
skl.  Leslie  Arends.  w.hh.^ 

Indiana:   Representatives  Ray  J.  Madden 
and  Charles  Halleck. 

Iowa:  Senator  Bourke  Hlckenlooper,  Rep- 
resentative H.  R.  Gross. 

Kansas:  Senator  Prank  CJarlaon. 
Kentucky:  Senator  John  Sherman  Cooper. 
Louisiana:    Senator  Allen  miender.  Repre- 
sentatives P.  Edward  H6bert  and  Otto  Pass- 
Maine:  Senator  Margaret  Chase  Smlto. 
Maryland:  Representative  Samuel  FWedel. 
Massachusetts:     Representatives  Philip  J. 
Phllbln,  Harold  Donohue,  John  McCormack. 
Mississippi :  Senator  John  Stennls. 
Missouri:  Senator  Stuart  Symington,  Rep- 
resenUtlve  Patil  C.  Jones.  r^^.^,. 

New  Hampshire:  Senator  Norrls  Cotton. 
New  Mexico:  Senator  Clinton  P.  Anderson^ 
New  York:   Representatives  James  J.  De- 
laney.  Emanuel  CeUer.  Abraham  Multer. 

North  Carolina:    Senators  Sam  Ervln  and 
Everett  Jordan. 

North  Dakota:  Senator  Milton  Young. 
Ohio:  senators  Prank  Lausche  and  Stephen 
Young:  Representatives  Frank  Bow.  Michael 
Klrwan,  and  Prances  Bolton. 

Oklahoma:  Representative  Page  Belcher. 
Oregon:  Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Pennsylvania:  Senators  Joseph  Clark  and 
Hugh  Scott.  RepresenUtlves  WlUlam  Barrett. 
George  Goodllng.  Elmer  Holland. 

South  Carolina:  Representative  John  Mc- 
Millan. 

south  Dakota:  Senator  Karl  Mundt. 
Texas:    RepresentaUves    Wright   Patman, 
William  Robert  (Bob)  Poage.  George  Mahon. 
Utah :  Senator  Wallace  Bennett. 
Vermont:  Senator  George  Aiken. 
Virginia:  Representative  WllUam  Tuck. 
Wyoming:    Representative  William  Henry 
Harrison. 


North  Carolina's  VFW  Eiiay  Winner 


All  states:  24  Senators.  40  Representatives. 
Alabama:    Senators   Lister    HUl.    John    J. 
Sparkman. 
Alaska:  Senator  Ernest  Gruenlng. 


HON.  L  H.  FOUNTAIN 

OF    NOBTH    CAROLIMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Monday.  March  11,  1968 

Mr  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  States  and  Its  ladies  auxUiary 
sponsors  an  essay  contest  for  high  school 

students.  ,      ^     .,..    . 

The  contest,  appropriately,  is  titled 
"Voice  of  Democracy."  Valuable  scholar- 
ships are  awarded  the  top  wlimers  to 
enable  them  to  continue  to  pursue  their 
education  at  the  college  level. 

This  year,  the  winner  from  North 
Carolina  was  a  young  lady  from  the  Sec- 
ond Congressional  District,  which  I  have 
the  honor  and  privilege  to  represent. 
Our  winner  was  Miss  Julie  Wood  who 
lives  in  Roxboro,  Person  County,  N.C. 

The  principles  and  phUosophy  which 
she  so  eloquently  stated  are  so  badly 
needed  In  our  country  today  that  I  am 
Inserting  her  essay  in  the  Record  so  that 
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my  colleagues  may  have  a  chance  to 
read  it. 

The  essay  follows: 

Pbkkoom's  Challenok 
(By  Julia  Wood) 

Preedom?  Peace?  Today?  In  the  era  of  nu- 
clear warfare,  the  very  Idea  of  freedom  seems 
completely  incongruous  with  everything  else 
that  Is  going  on.  Yet  It  must  be  made  to  lit  in 
today's  world.  ^      „ 

When  we  hear  the  word  "freedom  .  our 
minds  Immediately  drift  to  thoughts  of  our 
forefathers'  battles  for  independence  and  to 
the  eetablUhment  of  our  Constitution.  True 
this  Is  how  our  freedom  began,  but  we  can  t 
point  to  the  American  Revolution  or  our  Con- 
stitution and  say.  "That's  freedom",  because 
freedom  Is  Intangible,  and  no  one  thing  can 
ever  possibly  stand  for  all  It  means. 

It's  the  feeling  I  have  as  I  walk  to  church 
on  a  crisp  fall  morning— the  same  feeling 
that  a  Catholic  has  on  his  way  to  Mass. 

It's  your  right  to  stand  up  and  speak  for 
what  you  believe  In  and.  at  the  same  time, 
It's  the  other  man's  right  to  voice  his  opinion 
though  It  may  be  completely  contrary  to 

^°When  you  come  right  down  to  It,  freedom 
Is  all  we  have  and  all  we  need.  Without  It, 
our  lives  would  be  so  restricted  and  monot- 
onous that  they  would  hardly  be  worth  living. 
However,  most  Americans  take  their  rights 
so  for  granted  that  they  don't  even  attach 
any  importance  to  them.  Won't  you  Uke  a 
moment  to  consider  how  empty  your  Ufe 
would  be— without  the  tiny,  stone  churches 
In  wooded  areas  of  the  south,  and  the  dally 
newspaper;  vrithout  the  school  houses  which 
dot  our  countryside,  or  the  gala  4th  of  July 
Celebrations  and  the  spirit  behind  them. 

All  of  these  things  represent  freedoms  that 
are  our  fundamental  rights,  thanks  to  the 
blood  and  sacrifice  of  our  forefathers.  Yea, 
these  freedoms  do  belong  to  us.  but  we  can 
lose  them— and  we  will  If  we  aren't  careful. 
"How."  you  ask.  "can  we  lose  our  free- 
doms?" ^^   .    . 

It's  not  Communism  or  Fascism  that  is 
endangering  our  independent  way  of  life.  It's 
we,  the  people.  Ironically,  we,  the  very  fotmd- 
ers  of  a  free  society,  are  now  challenging  Its 
elxstence. 

Perhaps  you  are  thinking,  "Oh,  thats  ri- 
diculous. How  could  Americans  be  threat- 
ening their  own  freedoms?" 

Look  In  today's  newspaper,  listen  to  your 
radio  and  become  aware  of  the  threats  posed 
by  the  rebeUloua  draft  card  burner  who 
doesn't  even  consider  his  country  worth 
fighting  for, 

by  hippies  who  advocate  love  and  peace 
whUe  they  perform  funerals  In  effigy  and 
live  on  dope, 

and,  even  worse,  by  the  racial  riots  which 
have  torn  America  apart  In  the  last  few  years. 
All  of  these  things  are  threats  to  our  free- 
dom, and  I  haven't  even  mentioned  the 
biggest  danger  of  all.  the  Indifference  of  the 
American  people.  This  could  well  be  the  final 
push  m  destroying  our  democratic  way  of 
life. 

It  is  obvious  that  one  of  the  hardest  and 
Indeed,  the  most  Important  task  now  con- 
fronting us  Is  that  of  maintaining  our 
liberty.  This  Is  the  greatest  chaUenge  Amer- 
ica has  ever  faced.  However,  we  can  meet 
freedom's  chaUenge— by  being  good  citizens 
who  are  not  only  willing,  but  eager,  to  as- 
sume our  responsibilities;  by  promoting 
understanding  between  the  different  races 
and  classes  in  our  country;  and,  most  im- 
portant of  all,  by  caring  a  little  more  about 
America  and  the  Ideals  It  has  stood  for  since 
before  1776. 

Meeting  freedom's  challenge  is  not  up  to 
the  adults  alone;  in  fact,  it  is  really  the 
duty  of  my  generation.  As  the  young  people 
of  the  world,  we  have  the  awesome  respon- 
sibility and  the  privilege  of  preserving  the 
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liberties  we  now  enjoy  for  our  children  and 
for  theirs. 

Granted,  keeping  freedom's  flre  burning 
will  not  be  easy.  Arms,  legs,  and,  yes.  Uvea 
will  be  lost  In  the  batUe  for  freedom,  but 
Isn't  even  this  gruesome  prospect  better 
than  the  alternative? 

As  an  American,  I  think  we  can  sustain 
any  loss  but  that  of  liberty.  Our  freedom  Is  a 
fragile  and  precious  flower — neglect  It  and 
In  a  short  whUe  It  will  be  starved  by  our  In- 
difference and  choked  to  death  by  the  weeds 
of  Communism. 

So  we  must  never  neglect  or  forget  the  Im- 
portance of  constant  and  unending  care  for 
our  freedom  because  a  day  of  neglect  can 
cause  a  lifetime  of  regret. 


Private  First  Class  Stoneking  Diet  in 
Vietnam 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or   MAKTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  11.  1968 
Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Pfc.  Danny  M.  Stoneklng,  a  young  sol- 
dier from  Maryland,  was  killed  recently 
In  Vietnam.   I   wish   to   commend   the 
bravery  of  this  fine  young  man  and  to 
honor  his  memory  by  including  the  fol- 
lowing article  in  the  Record: 
Privatb    PiRffT    Class    Stonkkino    Dibs    in 
Vietnam:    Baltimoekan,    19,   Enusted   in 
Armt  Last  August 

A  19 -year-old  Baltimore  soldier  was  killed 
March  2  by  shrapnel  from  a  mine  In  Viet- 
nam, the  Department  of  Defense  announced 
yesterday. 

He  was  Pfc.  Danny  M.  Stoneklng,  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Stoneklng,  of  1065  Bun- 
bury  way,  who  had  been  In  Vietnam  for 
about  seven  weeks  when  he  was  killed. 

ENLISTED    LAST    AU0U8T 

His  mother  said  yesterday  that  he  was  as- 
signed to  an  Infantry  division  that  was 
fighting  in  the  Chu  Lai  area  when  the  family 
last  heard  from  him. 

Mrs.  Stoneklng  said  that  her  son  enUsted 
in  the  Army  August  18,  1967,  three  days  after 
hU  nineteenth  birthday,  and  was  last  home 
on  leave  from  December  22,  1967  to  January 

lO-  1988.  „^       ^. 

An  archery  enthusiast.  Private  Stoneklng 
was  the  holder  of  numerous  medals  and 
awards,  including  a  second-place  award  In 
the  Maryland  Archery  Association  tourna- 
ment, and  the  championships  of  the  Junior 
class  of  the  Glenmar  Bowman  Club  and  the 
junior  open  championship  of  the  Harford 
Bowman  Club. 

He  had  graduated  from  Herring  Run  Jun- 
ior High  School  and  attended  Edgewood 
High  School. 

After  leaving  school  at  the  age  of  16,  he 
did  construction  work  In  Connecticut  and 
worked  for  a  bakery  and  a  concrete  block 
firm  in  Baltimore  before  Joining  the  Army. 
His  mother  said  yesterday  that  he  ac- 
cepted hU  assignment  to  Vietnam  philo- 
sophically, saying  at  one  point:  "Somebody 
has  to  be  there,  so  why  not  me?" 

But  he  looked  forward,  she  said,  to  com- 
pleting his  year  of  duty  and  rettirnlng  to  the 
United  States  and  buying  a   motorcycle. 

Survivors  Include,  besides  the  parents,  two 
sisters,  Glenda,  18,  and  Lynn,  16,  and  a 
brother,  Michael,  10,  all  at  home. 

Mrs.  Stoneklng  said  last  night  that,  al- 
though funeral  plans  are  Incomplete,  there 
will  be  a  service  In  Baltimore  and  a  military 
funeral  In  Hundred.  W.  Va.,  where  Private 
Stoneklng  was  bom  two  years  befwe  his 
family  moved  to  Baltimore. 
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The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  am.,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Quentin  N. 
BuRDicK.  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
North  Dakota. 

Rev  William  Wesley  Dodge,  minister. 
Congress  Heights  Methodist  Church, 
Washington,  D.C.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Eternal  God.  our  Father.  Thou  who 
art  the  source  of  all  wisdom  and  right- 
eous authority,  we  turn  to  Thee  in  this 
hour  for  guidance  and  strength.  We  con- 
fess that  often  we  have  sought  an  au- 
thority for  ourselves  irrespective  of  truth 
in  following  earthly  messiahs  whose  ways 
are  not  Thy  way  and  whose  thoughts  are 
not  Thy  thought.  We  ask  Thy  blessing 
upon  these  who  lead  this  our  Nation,  un- 
der God,  in  this  crucial  day  of  decision  in 
matters  of   national  and   international 
concern  for  the  well-being  of  all  man- 
kind. May  each  of  us  be  worthy  of  the 
high  trusteeship  of  power  and  of  oppor- 
tunity for  good  works  which  Thou  hast 
entrusted  to  us.  We  seek  Thy  forgiveness 
for  thoughts  and  deeds  which  have  in 
any  way  retarded  the  fulfillment  of  Thy 
will  m  the  affairs  of  our  personal  and 
corporate  life.  In  and  through  the  crisis 
of  these  days  and  years  we  ask  Thee  to 
show  us  the  way.  the  truth,  and  the  life 
as  revealed  to  all  the  world  in  Thy  Son, 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  This  we  humbly 
ask  of  Thee  in  the  name  of  Him  who  for 
the  Joy   that  was  set  before  Him  de- 
spised the  shame  and  endured  the  cross. 
Amen. 

DESIGNATION    OP    ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

PUaiDINT    ntO    ITMPORI. 

Washington,  DC,  March.  12.  1968. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  abeent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  Qttxntin  N.  BtmoicK.  a  Sen- 
ator from  the  SUte  ot  North  DakoU.  to  per- 
form  the    dutle*   of   the   Chair   during   my 

abaence. 

Cau.  Hatdcn. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  BURDICK  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  »H.R.  13058)  to 
repeal  certain  acts  relating  to  contain- 
ers for  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  for 
other  purposes,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  13058)  to  repeal  certain 
acts  relating  to  containers  for  fruits  and 
vegetables,  and  for  other  purposes,  was 
read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nomi- 
nations on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CORPORATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
BROADCASTING 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  simdry  nominations  to 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Corpora- 
tion for  Public  Broadcasting. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  iiomlnatlons 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  considered  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
Immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  the  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

(For  nominations  this  day   received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day, March  11,  1968.  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  ita 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR  YOUNG 
OF  OHIO 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Young  J. 


PRESIDENT    JOHNSONS    DUTY    TO 
THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  American  people  have  every  reason 


to  be  apprehensive  that  President  John- 
son will  again  yield  to  the  determination 
of  the  generals  of  our  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  to  further  escalate  and  expand  our 
involvement  in  the  civU  war  in  South 
Vietnam.  Gen.  Earle  G.  Wheeler.  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  recent- 
ly returned  from  his  assignment  to  sur- 
vey the  situation  of  our  forces  and  of  the 
entire  war  since  the  debacle  and  defeats 
sustained  In  the  Tet  lunar  offensive 
when  the  VC  assailed  38  Provincial  capi- 
tals, capturing  and  holding  most  of  these 
capitals  including  Saigon  for  a  number 
of  days,  and.  In  fact.  Hue  the  beautiful 
ancient  capital  of  Vietnam  and  most  Im- 
portant city  in  the  northern  part  of 
South  Vietnam  for  more  than  a  month. 
Our  forces  have  been  on  the  defensive 
repelling  onslaughts  of  the  VC. 

Now  it  comes  from  authoritative 
sources  that  General  Wheeler  has  recom- 
mended to  President  Johnson  that  206,- 
000  additional  American  soldiers  must  be 
sent  as  soon  as  possible  into  combat  in 
Vietnam. 

The  makers  of  our  Constitution  pro- 
vided  for   three  equal   and  coordinate 
branches  of  our  Federal  Government — 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial.  Gen. 
George  Washington  was  President  of  the 
Constitutional    Convention.     Benjamin 
Franklin,  at  81,  the  oldest  member,  and 
James   Madison   one   of   the   youngest 
members.  Not  only  did  the  makers  of  our 
Constitution  provide  three  equal  coordi- 
nate branches  of  our  Government,  but 
in  writing  the  Constitution  they  placed 
first  the  legislative  branch,  then  the  ex- 
ecutive and  following  that  the  judicial. 
It  was  never  meant  that  the  President 
should  be  a  dictator.  It  was  never  meant 
that  the  military  leaders  in  the  executive 
establishment  of  our  Government  should 
have  authority  supreme  over  civilians  in 
our  Government.  In  fact,  in  the  Consti- 
tution it  Is  specifically  provided  that  ci- 
vilian authority  must  always  be  supreme 
over  military  authority.  Yet  we  have  wit- 
nessed in  the  past  several  years  that  the 
generals  seem  to  dominate  and  that  our 
President  has  yielded  to  them.  Unfor- 
tunately, President  Johnson  has  seemed 
to  regard  as  sacrosanct  the  wishes,  deci- 
sions, and  advice  of  the  generals  of  our 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  has  acceded 
to  and  allowed  their  views  in  enlarging 
and  escalating  our  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam. 

It  is  terrifying  to  Americans  generally 
who  now  know  that  in  1967  more  Amer- 
icans were  killed  and  wounded  in  combat 
in  South  Vietnam  than  the  total  of  Amer- 
icans killed  and  wounded  in  the  long 
period  extending  from  January  1,  1961. 
to  December  31,  1966.  Now,  during  the 
first  2  months  of  1968,  more  than  twice 
as  many  of  the  finest  youth  of  America 
have  been  killed  and  wounded  in  combat 
in  Vietnam  than  in  the  first  2  months  of 
last  year. 

Genet  al  Wheeler  and  the  other  gen- 
erals at  the  top  of  that  military-indus- 
trial complex,  against  which  President 
Eisenhower  warned  in  his  farewell  state- 
ment to  the  American  people  upon  leav- 
ing the  White  House,  now  propose  un- 
limited   bombing    of    North    Vietnam. 
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bombing  the  port  (5  Haiphong,  for  ex- 
ample, and  even  the  Red  River  dams 
thereby    flooding    and    destroying    the 
humble  homes  of  thousands  of  peasants. 
It  is  said  that  those  generals  are  now 
clamoring  for  an  amphibious  landing  of 
our  ground  forces  in  North  Vietnam  and 
to  drive  onward  to  capture  Hanoi  and 
sweep  on  to  the  Chinese  border.  They 
are  talking  among  themselves  about  an- 
other Inchon  landing  and  turning  defeat 
into  victory.  This  is  all  frightening  and 
terrifying.  Very  definitely,  before  any- 
thing of  this  sort  Is  perpetrated.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  owes  the  duty  and  obliga- 
tion to  appear  before  a  joint  session  of 
the  Congress  and  inform  the  Congress 
and  the  country  regarding  the  situation 
and  why  100,000  or  200.000  more  fighting 
men  should  be  sent  to  Vietnam  reinforc- 
ing 525,000  already  there.  He  owes  the 
obligation  and  duty  to  consult  with  the 
Congress  of   the   United  States  before 
under  his  leadership  the  conduct  and 
operation  of  the  American  war  has  ex- 
panded and  the  character  of  our  warfare 
in  North  Vietnam  and  over  North  Viet- 
nam drastically  changes  and  expands. 

This  is  a  time  of  grave  peril.  It  is  also 
a  time  for  truth  and  reappraisal.  In 
Vietnam  we  now  have  525,000  men  of  our 
Armed  Forces.  President  Johnson  from 
late  1963  to  this  time  has  intervened  in  a 
civil  war  in  South  Vietnam  with  steadily 
increasing  forces  of  fighting  men.  Prom 
685  military  advisers  we  had  in  South 
Vietnam  at  the  time  President  Eisen- 
hower left  the  White  House  to  approxi- 
mately 5,000  military  advisers  in  South 
Vietnam  at  the  time  President  Kennedy 
was  assassinated,  this  administration  has 
converted  this  civil  war  into  an  Ameri- 
can ground  war  In  Southeast  Asia. 

We  Americans  have  escalated  and  ex- 
panded our  combat  strength  overseas  to 
the  extent  that  one-third  of  our  naval 
power  is  off  the  coast  of  South  Vietnam 
in  the  China  Sea  and  in  the  Tonkin  Gulf. 
More  than  half  of  our  air  power  has  been 
committed  to  combat  from  our  bases  in 
Thailand,     Okinawa,     South     Vietnam. 
Guam,  and  from  our  carriers  at  sea.  In 
addition   to   525.000   American   soldiers 
and  marines  in  South  Vietnam.  45,000 
men  of  our  Armed  Forces,  mostly  air- 
men, are  based  in  Thailand.  In  addition, 
50.000  South  Koreans  are  fighting  along- 
side Americans  in  South  Vietnam,  in- 
cluding two  of  the  finest  combat  divi- 
sions in  the  world,  the  South  Korean 
Tiger  and  Blue  Dragon  divisions. 

Now,  according  to  statements  coming 
from  members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  and  reported  in  the  press  and  by 
radio  and  television  commentators.  Gen. 
William  C.  Westmoreland  is  seeking 
206,000  additional  American  soldiers  and 
marines.  He  claims  this  would  suffice  to 
enable  his  forces  to  take  the  offensive  in 
South  Vietnam  instead  of  being  belea- 
guered in  various  enclaves  and  outposts 
from  the  demUltarized  zone,  Khesanh. 
Danang,  and  southward  down  the  entire 
area  of  South  Vietnam  Into  the  Mekong 
Delta  which  has  admittedly  for  the  most 
part  been  taken  over  by  the  VC. 

All  this  portends  death  for  thousands 
of  our  youngsters,  many  of  them  draftees 
of  18  and  19  committed  to  combat  in 
South    Vietnam    following    4    months' 
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training  in  the  United  States.  All  this 
portends  promotions  for  colonels  and 
generals,  and  who  knows  but  that  this 
huge  war  we  are  waging  may  eventually 
lead  to  a  general  becoming  President  of 
the  United  States.  Parenthetically,  the 
whispered  slogan  "Westy  for  President" 
has  not  found  any  echo  in  Washington 
since  the  VC  lunar  offensive. 

In  my  considered  judgment  President 
Johnson    would    manifest    wisdom    and 
humanity  if  he  would  give  foremost  con- 
sideration  to  disengagement   from   the 
American  war  we  are  now  waging  in 
Vietnam,  instead  of  proposing  escala- 
tion and  expansion  of  our  participation 
in  this  conflict,  at  this  time  when  the 
militarist  regime  of  Saigon  has  demon- 
strated its  inability  to  defend  its  own 
capital  city  and  the  44  provinces  of  South 
Vietnam.  I  hope  our  President  will  de- 
clare an  unconditional  halt  to  the  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam  and  continue  that 
bombing  pause  of  a  period  of  15  days  If 
necessary.  Incidentally  that  would  about 
bring  us  to  the  end  of  the  monsoon  sea- 
son In  North  Vietnam  and  he  would  do 
well  to  accompany  his  announcement  of 
a  bombing  halt  with  a  declaration  of  his 
hope,  that  during  the  period  he  was  or- 
dering this  unconditional  bombing  halt 
the  National  Liberation  Front  of  South 
Vietnam  an  officials  of  Hanoi  would  im- 
mediately do  what  it  has  been  stated 
they  will  do  and  act  to  bring  about  a 
meeting  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a 
ceasefire   and   an   armistice;    and   that 
both  sides  in  this  15-day  period  would  do 
no    more    than    transport    the    normal 
quantity  of  supplies  to  fighting  men  of 
both  sides  stationed  in  South  Vietnam; 
and  that  both  agree  not  to  reinforce  the 
fighting  forces  during  the  15-day  pause 

or  halt. 

Seeking  to  resolve  thus  terrible  con- 
flict is  the  most  important  objective  our 
President  could  possibly  have.  Therefore, 
of  course,  he  should  consult  with  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress  before  he  gives 
any  real  consideration  to  sending  over- 
seas to  Southeast  Asia  100.000  or  200,000 
additional  men  of  our  Armed  Forces. 
Were  he  to  act  unilaterally,  that  would 
be  the  action  of  a  dictator  and  not  an 
elected  President.  Furthermore,  if  he 
were  to  take  such  an  attitude  it  could  be 
said  of  him  as  it  was  said  of  a  dictator 
who  lived  many  centuries  ago.  in  fact  be- 
fore the  birth  of  our  Savior,  "Upon  what 
meat  does  this  our  Caesar  feed,  that  he 
has  grown  so  great?" 

The  VC  have  apparently  Isolated  and 
encircled  not  only  our  marine  outpost  at 
Khesanh    but    also    other    marine-held 
outposts  In  Vietnam.  To  mention  a  few. 
Con  Tien,  Dakto,  Camlo,  The  Rockplle, 
so-called,  and  marine  centers  north  of 
Danang.  We  Americans  can  well  ques- 
tion the  strategy  and  leadership  of  Gen- 
eral Westmoreland  in  permitting  5,000 
marines  to  be  surrounded  and  encircled 
at  Khesanh,  perhaps  another  5,000  at  Con 
Tien,  4,000  who  were  fighting  at  Hue  and 
a  few  thousand  at  The  Rockplle.  There 
are  more  than  83.000  marines  in  Vietnam. 
These  are  trained  amphibious  fighters, 
the  finest  fighting  men  In  the  world.  In- 
stead of  being  at  the  van  of  an  offensive 
in  the  Mekong  Delta  and  elsewhere,  they 
have  been  on  the  defensive  in  fortified 


enclaves  at  places  such  as  Camlo,  The 
Rockplle,  Khesanh  and  other  Inland  posi- 
tions below  the  demilitarized  zone. 

Some  units  of  marines  were  detailed 
to  pacification  work.  Relief  forces  were 
brought  by  our  generals  from  the  central 
highlands  and  even  the  Mekong  Delta 
seeking  to  Isolate  and  encircle  the  enclr- 
clers  at  Khe  Sanh  and  elsewhere.  Then 
with  our  forces  massed  to  protect  these 
enclaves  the  Vletcong  struck  practically 
everywhere  in  South  Vietnam  except  in 
places  where  our  Intelligence  officers  and 
our  generals  in  their  briefings  and  public 
statements  predicted,  changing  the  en- 
tire character  of  the  war  and  regaining 
huge  populated  areas  in  South  Vietnam, 
releasing   thousands  of  prisoners  from 
jails,    enrolling    them    in    their    armed 
forces,  drafting  thousands  of  youngsters 
wherever  they  found  them,  seizing  tons 
of  rice  and  collecting  taxes. 

President  Johnson  owes  it  to  the  coun- 
try to  go  before  the  Congress  before  ex- 
panding and  escalating  the  war  Instead 
of  following  the  proven  bad  advice  of  his 
generals. 

It  may  be  the  Intention  of  President 
Johnson  to  call  to  the  White  House  a  few 
chairmen  and  ranking  majority  and  mi- 
nority members  of  the  Senate  and  House 
Committees   on   Appropriations.   Armed 
Services,  and  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions and  House  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tees and  inform  what  is  called  the  leader- 
ship of  our  direful  situation  in  waging 
a  major  ground  war  In  Southeast  Asia 
and  the  need  for  escalating  and  expand- 
ing It  Instead  of  disengaging  seeking  to 
test  the  good  faith  of  Hanoi  by  announc- 
ing an  unconditional  hait  of  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam. 

This  is  not  sufficient.  The  American 
people  are  entitled  to  know.  It  is  sad  to 
report  it  but  we  are  at  the  crossroads, 
one  way  leading  toward  an  armistice  and 
eventually  peace,  the  other  surely  lead- 
ing toward  giving  in  to  the  generals  and 
a  land  invasion  of  North  Vietnam  com- 
parable to  the  Inchon  landing  and  bring- 
ing on  a  confrontation  on  battlefields 
with  huge  ground  forces  of  Communist 
China. 

President  Johnson,  with  his  back- 
groimd  as  a  great  legislator,  should 
have  recalled  to  him  that  Edmund  Burke. 
England's  greatest  parliamentarian, 
said: 

War  never  leaves  where  It  found  a  nation. 


It  would  be  well,  too.  for  President 
Johnson  to  bear  In  mind  that  Sallust.  the 
great  Roman  historian,  centuries  before 
the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  wrote: 

It  is  alwavs  easy  to  begin  a  war,  but  very 
difficult  to  stop  one;  since  Its  beginning  and 
end  are  not  under  the  control  of  the  same 
man. 

Also,  at  a  time  when  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  have  signed  a  promise  to  the  Presi- 
dent that  Khe  Sanh  will  not  be  overrun. 
President  Johnson,  as  Commander  In 
Chief  of  our  Armed  Forces,  would  do 
well  to  recall  that  Martin  Luther  said: 

War  Is  the  greatest  plague  that  can  afflict 
humanity.  It  destroys  states.  It  destroys  fami- 
lies. Any  scourge  Is  preferable  to  It." 

In  addition,  as  a  teacher  of  American 
history.  President  Johnson  should  recall 
that  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  at  81  was 
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the  oldest  member  of  our  Con«tltutlon»l 
Convention,  wrote: 
There  never  wm  a  good  w»r  or  a  bad  peace. 

Cul  Schurz,  a  penniless  Immigrant, 
who  had  fought  In  the  unsuccessf xil  revolt 
against  the  imperial  despot  in  Germany 
in  1848,  later  became  a  general  officer  In 
the  Union  Army  in  the  War  Between  the 
States  and  then  afterward  a  Member  of 
Congress  said : 

Our  country,  right  or  wrong.  When  right, 
to  be  kept  right:  when  wrong,  to  be  put  right. 

It  la  unaatlsfactory  that  our  President 
consult  only  with  Senate  leadership  and 
House  leadership"  so-called.  He  should 
go  before  the  American  people  and  before 
100  Members  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  and  aU  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representotives.  He  owes  it  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  to  himself  to  do  this  be- 
fore committing  an  additional  100,000  or 
200  000  of  the  flower  of  American  man- 
hood to  combat  in  South  Vietnam,  a 
smaU  area  10,000  miles  distant  from  our 
Nation  and  of  no  strategic  or  economic 
importance  whatever  to  the  defense  of 
our  country:' 
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COMMITTEE  MEEnNOS  DURINO 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  the 
Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  be  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACnNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


salarlea  and  expenwa  (truat  fund),"  Social 
Saeurlty  AdmlnUtratJon,  for  the  flacal  year 
1M8  had  been  apportioned  on  a  baala  Indi- 
cating a  need  for  a  supplemental  estimate 
of  appropriation*;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

RSPOBT  ow  CoumioLLtB  Oen^ul 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States.  tranamltUng,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  Internal  audit  activities  in 
the  Department  of  Defense,  dated  March  8, 
1W8  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations. 
RKPorr  OF  Claims  Srm.«D  bt   Aokncy   fob 

INTDNATIONAL    DKVH-OPltENT 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Congressional 
Ualson,  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment. Department  of  Stole,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  claims  settled 
by  the  Agency  during  the  period  January  1. 
18«7  through  December  31,  1867  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Pkoposxd  Kxtknsion   of   Solid  Wastb 

Disposal  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretory,  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  protect  the  public  health  by  extending  for 
1  year  the  provisions  on  research  and  as- 
sistance for  State  and  Interstote  planning 
for  solid  waste  disposal,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 


PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  FLOOR 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
mem'ber  of  the  staff  of  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  KuchklI.  Mr.  John  E. 
•Duke"  Merriam,  be  given  the  privilege 
of  the  floor  today  during  the  considera- 
tion of  the  gold  cover  measure. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonim. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  wlU  call  the  roU. 

The  bin  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 

ETC. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
REPoax  ON  Reapportionment  of  an 

APPaOPBlATION 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  Executive  Ofllce  of  the  President,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law,  that  the  appropria- 
tion to  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  WeUare  under  the  "Limitation  on 


By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho: 
S.  3138.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Jose  LuU 
Ooroetlza;  ^^ 

S.  3139.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Juan  Crus 
Zublzarretto; 

S.  3140.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Tlburclo 
Tellechea; 

S.  3141.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Pablo  Jayo: 
and 

S.   3142.    A  bUl   for   the   reUef  of  Luclo 
Irmzoqul;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HOLX.AND: 
S.  3143.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Act.  as  amended,  to  make  froaen 
concentrated    orange   Juice   subject    to    the 
provisions   of  such   act;    to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Porestry, 
By   Mr.   MAONUSON: 
S.  3144.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Marine  Re- 
sources and  Engineering  Development  Act  of 
1980  and  the  National  Sea  Grant  College  and 
Program   Act   of    1988   In   order   to   provide 
financing  for  programs  under  such  acto:  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Maonxjson  when 
he    introduced    the    above    bill,    which    ap- 
pears under  a  separate  heading.) 
By   Mr.  COTTON: 
3.   3145.  A  bin   to   impose   a  duty   of   10 
cent*  per  pound  on  fresh  or  frozen  blueber- 
ries imported  into  the  United  Stotos;  to  the 
Committee   on   Finance. 
By  Mr.  HILL: 
S  3148.  A  bUl  to  protect  the  public  health 
by  amending  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic    Act    to    provide    for    the    U.S. 
Compendium  of  Drugs  which  listo  all  pre- 
scription drugs  under  their  generic  namea 
together  with  reliable,  complete,  and  readUy 
accessible   prescribing   Information  and  In- 
cludes brand  names.  suppUers,  and  a  price 
information  supplement,  and  to  provide  for 
dlsUlbuUon  of   the  compendium  to  physi- 
cians and  others,  and  for  other  purpoaea; 

S  3147.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  so  as  to  help  secure  safe  com- 
munity water  supplies,  and  for  other  put- 
poses:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  PubUc 
WeUare. 


S  3144— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL 
RELATING  TO  MARINE  RE- 
SOURCES FUND 

Mr  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  Introducing  a  bUl,  for  appropriate 
reference,  to  amend  the  Marine  Re- 
sources and  Engineering  Development 
Act  and  title  U  of  that  act.  the  National 
Sea  Grant  College  and  Program  Act. 

The  bill  would  amend  this  legislation 
In  two  particulars. 

First,  it  would  earmark  portions  of  the 
Federal  revenue  from  Outer  Continental 
aielf  oil  leases  for  exploration  and  map- 
ping of  the  marine  environment.  Second, 
it  would  earmark  funds  for  enlarging 
the  sea  grant  college  program. 

This  proposed  legislation  is  predicated 
on  my  conviction  that  we  should  rein- 
vest at  least  part  of  the  revenues  the 
Government  obtains  from  the  Conti- 
nental Shelf  and  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  in  programs  that  will  expand  the 
resources  that  provide  these  revenues. 
This  Is  the  practical  and  sensible  thing 
to  do;  it  is  sound  in  business  and  equally 
sound  in  government. 

The  bill  would  create  a  marine  re- 
sources fund  of  which  $25  million  would 
be  made  available  annually  for  appro- 
priation for  marine  exploration  and 
mapping. 

They  would  thus  assist  in  locating  new 
oil.  gas.  and  mineral  deposits  which 
would  further  stimulate  industry  to  in- 
vest in  their  development. 

Such  a  program  will  produce  major 
results  and  benefits,  increase  not  only 
our  knowledge  of  the  waters  that  sur- 
round our  continent  but  of  our  latent 
wealth  in  marine  resources.  It  will  pro- 
vide new  incentives  to  marine  and  off- 
shore industries. 

One  of  the  sreat  needs  in  the  field  of 
ocean  exploration  is  scientific  and  tech- 
nological manpower. 

The  sea  grant  program,  if  adequately 
financed,  has  a  tremendous  potential  for 
providing  the  specialized  manpower  that 
will  be  needed  in  the  years  ahead  and 
particularly  to  reap  maximum  benefits 
from  ocean  exploration. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  today  pro- 
vides a  firm  basis  for  funding  this  pro- 
gram. 

The  oceans  and  the  lands  beneath 
them  are  already  producing  great  wealth. 
Reinvesting  a  portion  of  this  wealth  in 
the  oceans  will  produce  a  greater  wealth 
of  resources  to  the  benefit  of  our  Nation 
and  mankind. 

•  The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (8.  3144)  to  amend  the  Marine 
Resources  and  Engineering  Development 
Act  of  1966  and  the  National  Sea  Grant 
College  and  Program  Act  of  1966  in  or- 
der to  provide  financing  for  programs 
under  such  acts,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mac- 
NusoN.  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILL, 
JOINT  RESOLUTION.  AND  CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that,  at  its  next  printing, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Washing- 


ton [Mr.  MAomJsoN],  the  Senators  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Biwnbtt  and  Mr.  Moss]  and 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  SpongI 
be  added  as  cosponsors  of  my  bill  (t>. 
2951)  to  determine  the  policy  of  the 
congress  with  respect  to  the  authority 
of  the  several  States  to  control  and  reg- 
ulate fish  and  wUdlife  within  their  ter- 
ritorial boimdarles. 

The      ACTING      PRESIDENT      pro 
tempore.    Without    objection,    it    Is    so 

°  Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident." on  behalf  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  IMr.  ErvinI  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
prinUng.  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  PakhhiI  and  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  AtLorr]  be  added  as 
cosponsors  of  the  joint  resolution  <S.J. 
Res  150)  to  designate  the  month  of  May 
1968  as  "National  Arthritis  Month." 

The       ACTING       PRESIDENT       pro 
tempore.    Without    objection,    it  is    so 

ordered.  .^     ♦    «„  k^ 

Mr  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Hatfield]  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
at  its  next  printing,  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartm]  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  to  the  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  63)  relating  to 
the  extension  of  the  ground  war  in  Viet- 

"^Sie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered.  


PROVISION  OF  HOUSING  FOR  IX)W- 
AND  MODERATE-INCOME  FAMI- 
LIES—AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT   NO.    607 

Mr  HARTKE  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to  the 
biU  (S  3029)  to  assist  in  the  provision  of 
housing  for  low-  and  moderate-income 
famUles.  and  to  extend  and  amend  laws 
relating  to  housing  and  urban  develop- 
ment, which  were  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


(See  reference  to  the  above  amend- 
ment when  submitted  by  Mr.  Dominick. 
which  appears  under  a  separate 
heading.) 

AMENDMENT  NO.  611 

Mr  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit an  amendment,  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  me.  to  House  bill  14743. 
supra,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  printed  in  the 

TTiECORD 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  amendment  will  be  received, 
printed,  and  wiU  lie  on  the  table;  and. 
without  objection,  the  amendment  will 
be  printed  in  the  RECORD. 

The  amendment  (No.  611)  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Add  the  following  section  at  the  end  of 

^^'"Except  for  increased  costs  (miUtory  and 
other)  of  the  Vietnam  war,  other  emer- 
gency defense  needs,  and  increased  Interest 
on  the  public  debt  that  may  exceed  esU- 
mate*  set  forth  therefor  In  the  budget  for 
1969  (H.  Doc.  226) ,  net  aggregate  e»P««fituTe 
of  Federal  funds  (as  shown  on  page  542  of  H. 
DOC.  225,  Part  1)  during  the  ^^f  1  y^^^P^^ 
June  30,  1969.  shall  not  exceed  «139,400,000,- 
000:  Provided,  That  action  to  enact  a  t^ 
per  cent  Income  tax  surcharge  shall  be 
taken  within  thirty  _  days  from  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act." 

AMENDMENT    NO.    612 

Mr  CHURCH  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  House  bUl  14743.  supra,  which 
was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

(See  reference  to  the  above  amend- 
ment when  proposed  by  Mr.  Ckurch, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.)   


THE    ELIMINATION    OF    RESERVE 
REQUIREMENTS— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    608 

Mr.  FANNIN  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to  the 
bUl  (H.R.  14743)  to  eliminate  the  re- 
serve requirements  for  Federal  Reserve 
notes  and  for  U.S.  notes  and  Treasury 
notes  of  1890,  which  were  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

(See  reference  to  the  above  amend- 
ment when  submitted  by  Mr.  Fannin. 
which  appears  under  a  separate 
heading.) 

AMENDMENT   NO.    609 

Mr.  ALLOTT  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to 
House  bUl  14743.  supra,  which  were  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    610 

Mr.  DOMINICK  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him. 
to  House  bill  14743.  supra,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 


PROVISION  OF  HOUSING  FOR  LOW- 
AND  MODERATE-INCOME  FAM- 
ILIES—AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    613 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
delighted  by  the  President's  recent  de- 
cision to  recommend  a  10-year  housmg 
program  to  realize  the  goal  set  forth  in 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949— "a  decent  home 
and  a  suitable  living  environment  for 
every  family.  ^         ,  . 

Despite  the  fact  that  this  goal  was  de- 
clared in  1949.  we  are  stUl  as  far  away 
from  achieving  it  as  ever.  If  we  are  to 
eliminate  slums  and  substandard  hous- 
ing units  and  construct  the  decent,  safe, 
and  sanitary  housing  units  required,  we 
must  have  a  long-range  and  reallsUc 
plan  for  realizing  the  goal.  As  I  under- 
stand it.  this  is  the  aim  of  the  President  s 
proposed  program  for  the  construction 
of  6  million  federaUy  assisted  housmg 
units  for  low-  and  moderate-income  fam- 
ilies over  a  10-year  period. 

Mr  President,  I  believe  this  10-year 
program  must  be  given  sufficient  statu- 
tory recognition  to  insure  that  it  is  an 
actual  working  goal  and  not  just  a  state- 
ment of  desire.  I  am,  therefore,  sub- 
mitting an  amendment  to  S.  3029,  tne 
administration's  omnibus  housing  bill,  to 
require  that  the  President  prepare  a  spe- 
cific 10-year  housing  program  for  sub- 
mission to  the  Congress.  The  proposed 
10-vear  program  would  be  contained  m 
a  formal  report  to  be  made  to  Congress 
next  January.  The  program  would  show 
the  number  of  federally  assisted  housing 


units  to  be  constructed  each  year  under 
each  of  the  various  programs.  The  plan 
would  also  show  the  annual  appropria- 
tions required  by  the  Federal  Govem- 

'"^ach  year  thereafter  the  President 
would  submit  a  revised  annual  report  to 
Congress.  In  this  report,  he  would  com- 
pare the  actual  progress  obtained  meas- 
ured against  the  goals  of  the  plan.  If  for 
any  reason  the  goals  of  the  plan  are  not 
being  attained,  the  President  would  be 
required  to  specify  the  reasons  and  out- 
Une  the  actions  necessary  for  bringuig 
the  plan  back  on  schedule. 

An  annual  report  will  serve  to  focus 
the  attention  of  Congress  and  the  execu- 
tive branch  upon  our  long-term  housing 
urogram.  It  would  have  the  same  func- 
tion and  the  same  status  as  the  Presi- 
dents Economic  Report.  It  wo^ild '"a^® 
more  firm  the  commitment  of  our  NaUon 
to  a  decent,  safe  and  sanitary  home  for 

every  family. 

Mr    President,  the  proposed  lO-yeai 
program  and  the  submission  of  an  annual 
Report    are    merely    standard    business 
techniques  which  any  hard-headed  busi- 
ness manager  would  use  in  managing  the 
affairs  of  his  corporation.  Many  of  the 
most  successful  corporations  in  our  dy- 
namic private  economy  have  10-  or  even 
20-year  capital  improvement  programs. 
The  board  of  directors  of  these  corpora- 
tions are  not  satisfied  with  haphazard  or 
slipshod    programs    subject    to    sudden 
spurts  of  activity.  The  most  successful 
corporations  require  precise  quantitative 
goals  and  hold  those  in  charge  respon- 
sible for  meeting  these  goals.  These  are 
the   same   techniques   which   Secretary 
McNamara    has   used    to    revolutionize 
management  in  the  Pentagon. 

Mr  President.  I  believe  Congress 
should  use  these  same  techniques  in 
holding  the  executive  branch  account- 
able for  its  actions.  I  particularly  believe 
the  congressional  committees  of  Con- 
gress can  exercise  more  effective  admin- 
istrative oversight  of  their  respective 
departments  if  they  have  a  specific  long- 
range  plan  against  which  to  measure  the 
agencies  annual  activities. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  amendment  be  printed  in  the 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  amendment  will  be  received, 
printed,  and  appropriately  referred;  and. 
without  objection,  the  amendment  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  613)  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, as  follows: 

on  page  145,  after  line  18,  insert  the  fol- 
lovirlng:  ^ 

••TITLE    XI— TEN-YEAR    HOUSING 
PRCXiRAM 
"DECLARATION  OF  PtJRPOSE 

"SEC  1101  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that  the  national  commitment  to  the  goal  of 
•a  decent  home  and  a  suitable  living  environ- 
ment for  every  American  family',  as  set  forth 
m  section  2  of  the  Housing  Af*  «'  l^*^- '=^*5' 
be  fulfilled  in  a  ten-year  period  by  the  ef- 
fective utilization,  in  accordance  with  a  den- 
nlte  plan,  of  the  available  resources  and 
capabilities  existing  in  the  public  and  private 
sectors  of  the  economy.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
this  title  to  provide  for  the  development  or 
such  a  plan  and  to  require  periodic  report- 
ing with  respect  to  the  execution  ihereol. 
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"Sec.  1103.  Not  later  than  January  15. 
1909  the  Prealdent  shall  make  a  report  to  the 
Congreaa  setting  forth  a  plan,  to  be  can^«l 
out  over  a  period  of  ten  years  (June  30.  1968. 
to  June  30.  1978).  for  the  elimination  of  all 
substandard  housing  and  the  realization  of 
the  goal  referred  to  in  section  1101.  Such  plan 
shall— 

••(1)  Indicate  the  number  of  new  or  re- 
habilitated housing  uniu  which  It  Is  antici- 
pated will  be  provided,  with  or  without  Gov- 
ernment assistance,  during  each  fl»cal  year  of 
the  ten-year  period,  in  order  to  achieve  the 
objectives  of  the  plan,  showing  the  number 
of  such  units  which  It  U  anticipated  will  be 
provided  under  each  of  the  various  Federal 
programs  designed  to  aaalat  In  the  provision 
of  housing : 

"(2)  indicate  the  reduction  in  the  number 
of  occupied  substandard  housing  unite  which 
It  Is  anUclpated  will  occur  during  each  fiscal 
year  of  the  ten-year  period  In  order  to  achieve 
the  objectives  of  the  plan; 

••(3)  provide  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
carrying  out  the  plan  for  each  of  the  various 
Federal  programs  and  for  each  flscal  year 
during  the  ten-year  period  to  the  extent  that 
such  costs  will  be  reflected  in  the  Federal 
budget: 

■•(4)  maJu  recommendations  with  respect 
to  aJiy  legUJatlve  action  which  is  necessary 
or  desirable  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  the 
plan:  and 

••(5)  provide  such  other  pertinent  data. 
estimates,  and  recommendations  as  the  Pres- 
ident deems  advisable. 

"PCKIODIC    REPORTS 

••S«c.  1103  On  January  15.  1970.  and  on 
each  succeeding  year  through  1978.  the  Presi- 
dent shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report 
which  shall — 

•il)  compare  the  results  achieved  during 
the  preceding  flscal  year  for  the  completion 
of  new  or  rehabilitated  housing  units  and 
the  reduction  in  occupied  substandard 
housing  with  the  objectives  eaUbllshed  for 
such  year  under  the  plan: 

"i2)  If  the  comparison  provided  under 
clause  1 1 »  shows  a  failure  to  achieve  the 
objectives  set  for  such  year.  Indicate  iA> 
the  reasons  for  such  fallxue:  (B)  the  steps 
being  taken  to  achieve  the  objectives  of 
the  plan  during  each  of  the  remaining  nscal 
years  of  the  ten-year  period:  and  (C)  any 
necessary  revision  In  the  objectives  estab- 
lished under  the  plan  for  each  such  year: 

•i3)  project  residential  mortgage  market 
needs  and  prospects  for  the  coming  calendar 
year.  Including  an  estimate  of  the  require- 
ments with  respect  to  the  availability,  need, 
and  flow  of  mortgage  funds  during  such 
period.  In  order  to  achieve  the  objectives  of 
the  plan: 

••(4»  provide  an  analysis  of  the  monetary 
and  flscal  policies  of  the  Government  for 
the  coming  calendar  year  required  to  achieve 
the  objectives  of  the  plan  and  the  impact 
upon  the  domestic  economy  of  achieving 
the  plan's  objectives  for  such  period: 

••(5)  make  recommendations  with  respect 
to  any  additional  legislative  action  which  is 
necessary  or  desirable  to  achieve  the  objec- 
tives of  the  plan:  and 

••(6)  provide  such  other  pertinent  data, 
estimates,  and  recommendations  as  the  Pres- 
ident deems  advisable. 

•'riNAI.   REPORT 

"Sic.  1104.  On  January  15.  1979.  the  Presi- 
dent shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  flnal 
report  showing  in  detail  the  extent  to  which 
the  objectives  of  the  plan  have  been  realized. 
If  such  objectives  have  not  been  achieved, 
such  report  shall  contain  an  analysis  of  the 
reasons  therefor,  together  with  such  rec- 
ommendations as  the  President  deems  ad- 
visable for  achieving  such  objectives  at  the 
earliest  possible  date. " 

On  page  145.  line  19.  strike  out  "XI"  and 
Insert  "Xn". 


Redesignate   succeeding    sections    accord- 
ingly.   

NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  ON  OMBUDS- 
MAN PILOT   PROJECT   BILL 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
on  March  27  and  28.  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Administrative  Practice  and 
Procedure  will  hold  public  hearings  in 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on  S.  3123.  a  bill  to  es- 
tablish a  2-year  pilot  project  of  the  ofDce 
of  administrative  ombudsman. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  in  courtroom 
No.  2.  U.S.  Court  and  Customs  House. 
1114  Market  Street,  and  will  begin  at 
10  a.m.  on  both  days. 


RAIL-WATER     COOPERATION     IN 
AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
University  of  Illinois  has  long  been  noted 
as  an  institution  to  which  we  can  all  look 
for  new  and  constructive  ideas  helpful  to 
the  economy.  Without  our  great  SUte 
universities  as  a  seedbed  for  new  ideas, 
our  country  would.  Indeed,  be  poorer  both 
materially  and  spiritually.  It  is  no  sur- 
prise therefore  to  see  the  10th  Agricul- 
tural Industries  Porum  at  Urbana  pro- 
duce some  constructive  new  suggestions 
for  better  cooperation  between  rail  and 
water  services.  I  would  like  to  share  with 
Senators  the  paper  entitled  "Impact  of 
Rail-Water  Cooperation  on  Agricultural 
Marketing."  delivered  by  A.  L.  Mechling. 
executive  vice  president  of  the  A.  L. 
Mechling  Barge  Line  Co.  of  JoUet,  111., 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Impact  of  Rail-Water  Cooperation  on 
Agricultural  MARKmNc 
(Remarks  of  F  A.  Mechling.  executive  vice 
president.  A.  L.  Mechling  Barge  Lines.  Inc.. 
at  the  10th  Agricultural  Industries  Porum. 
University  of  Illinois.  Urbana.  Ill  .  January 
31.  1968) 

All  discussions  of  grain  transportation 
rates  of  the  future  must  take  Into  account 
the  enormous  expansion  of  grain  production 
expected  In  the  next  few  years.  In  the  middle 
of  1967.  the  Presidents  NaUonal  Advisory 
Commission  on  Food  and  Fiber  reported  that 
the  world  food  deficit  In  the  next  decade 
could  well  become  too  large  for  the  capabili- 
ties of  the  major  grain  exporting  countries. 
The  world's  population  Is  now  at  3  billion.  By 
1980  it  is  expected  to  reach  4.3  billion,  an 
Increase  of  more  than  a  third  In  only  12 _ 
vears. 

Today's  US.  production  Is  about  165  nUl- 
llon  tons  of  grain,  of  which  about  38  million 
tons  Is  exported.  Production  is  expected  to 
reach  273  to  289  million  tons  by  1980.  with 
about  80  million  tons  exported.  Large  as  such 
exports  sound  by  present  standards,  far  more 
may  be  required  to  help  meet  urgent  world 
needs. 

I  stress  this  background  because,  when  we 
talk  about  trends  in  rates,  we  also  have  to 
think  about  where  we  are  going  to  get  the 
funds  to  purchase  greatly  expanded  capacity. 
Every  rate  has  to  aiuwer  the  question:  will 
It  provide  the  earnings  necessary  to  buy  the 
freight  cars,  barges  and  trucks  needed  to 
do  the  Job?  There  Is  considerable  concern 
about  the  quesUon  of  future  capacity.  Ob- 
viously. In  the  long  run.  more  trucks,  more 
freight  cars  and  more  barges  are  urgently 
needed.  But  mere  expansion  is  not  enough. 
There  Is  also  the  problem  of  olT-settlng  ris- 


ing costs  of  wages  and  materials  and  a  strong 
inflationary  trend.  The  maintenance  of  pres- 
ent economical  rates  on  agricultural  prod- 
uctt  and  any  hope  of  future  rate  reductions 
can  only  come  from  higher  productivity.  This 
In  turn  Is  a  function  of  better  technology  and 
improved  methods  of  operaUon.  Our  objec- 
tive must  be  to  extract  the  maximum  effi- 
ciency from  the  transport  system  as  a  whole. 
Increasingly.  I  think,  more  productive  op- 
erations require  adopting  a  'systems"  ap- 
proach to  transportotlon.  coordinating  the 
best  efficiencies  of  the  major  modes.  For  a 
variety  of  historic  reasons.  litUe  attention 
has  been  given  to  Improving  the  coordination 
of  water  and  rail.  This  could  turn  out  to  be 
a  major  weapon  In  combatting  the  Inex- 
orable march  of  rising  costs. 

I  am  not  primarily  concerned  today  with 
current  Intermodal  controversies,  but  rather 
with  how  to  start  building  a  structure  for 
the  future  so  that  the  transportation  Indus- 
try, working  together  as  a  system,  can  be 
organized  In  the  most  efficient  way  to  handle 
the  mountainous  tasks  ahead.  We  can  no 
longer  afford  old  modal  blinders.  We  must 
And  a  way  to  adopt  a  much  more  objective 
approach  to  traffic  routing  so  that  we  can 
determine,  not  the  best  private  advantage  of 
the  trucking  companies,  the  barge  companies, 
or  the  railroad  companies,  but  how  the  best 
efficiencies  of  all  three  can  be  fitted  together, 
in  the  interest  of  the  most  economical  uti- 
lization of  transport  resources.  Transporta- 
tion costs  have  become  so  large  a  part  of 
total  costs  that  there  Is  legitimate  public 
concern  about  the  overall  efficiency  of  the 
transportation  Industry.  Thus  If  we  do  not 
promote  Intermodal  coordination  on  our  own 
terms.  It  U  probable  that  the  Government 
will  do  It  for  us  on  terms  we  may  not  like. 
In  my  Judgment,  we  will  find  that  fitting 
together  the  best  efficiencies  of  the  different 
modes  will  also  mean  Improvement  In  earn- 
ings for  everybody. 

Anyone  studying  grain  rate  changes  In  the 
past  10  years  cannot  help  but  be  Impressed 
by  the  fact  that  the  stage  Is  being  set  for 
coordnatlon  of  service  between  the  different 
modes.  The  complex  grain  rate  structures  and 
extra  services  once  so  effective  In  tying  grain 
transportation  to  one  mode  are  being  sup- 
plemented by  "bare  bones"  transportation 
rates.  ThU  change  has  been  called  a  trend 
to  "a  la  carte"  transportation  The  rate 
covers  just  what  the  shipper  wants  and  no 
more. 

Stripping  transportation  service  on  grain 
to  the  "bare  bones"  and  charging  extra  for 
extra  services  as  desired  gives  shippers  a  new 
opportunity  to  assemble  rail,  barge  and  truck 
services  as  their  Interests  dictate. 

Equally  Important  as  an  encouragement 
to  coordination  of  service  Is  the  trend  to 
higher  volumes  In  the  handling  of  grain. 
Where  once  elevators  were  6  to  7  miles  apart 
to  accommodate  the  range  of  a  horse  drawn 
wagon,  they  n^v  are  further  apart  to  accom- 
modate truck  ranges  and  draw  from  much 
'  larger  areas.  This  means  larger  volumes  of 
grain  are  available  for  movement  from  major 
Interior  termlnaU  and  the  advantages  of 
lower  unit  cost  In  the  termlnal-to-termlnal 
handling  of  larger  volumes  can  be  achieved. 
A  major  reason  for  taking  a  new  look  at 
water  and  rail  coordination  Is  the  break- 
through to  more  economical  operations  that 
has  taken  place  on  the  rivers  In  the  1960's. 
More  powerful  towboata,  larger  barges, 
larger  tows  of  barges,  and  more  efficient 
hull  designs  have  been  put  Into  service.  The 
dramatic  result  Is  that,  despite  Increases  In 
the  cosu  of  labor  and  materials,  barge  rates 
have  been  held  to  the  level  of  40  years  ago. 
Pew  Industries  In  the  country  can  show  that 
kind  of  Improved  productivity. 

There  Is  a  temporary  cloud  hanging  over 
this  trend  to  greater  efficiency  among  the 
river  carriers.  An  obsolete  section  of  the 
1940  Interstate  Commerce  Act  Inadvertently 
stands  as  a  bar  to  permitting  the  accumula- 
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tlon  of  large  economical  tows  of  40  or  more 
barges  The  statute  has  been  interpreted  to 
forbid  mixing  regulated  commodities  such 
as  iron  and  steel  and  unregulated  com- 
modities such  as  gram  in  a  single  tow.  With- 
out authority  to  mix  the  two  types  of  move- 
menu,  the  present  efficient  tows  would  have 
to  be  split  and  artificial  cost  Increases  would 
result  Last  year.  Senator  Warren  G.  Magnu- 
son  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee,  and  Senator  Vance  Har**'*-  of 
Indiana,  introduced  a  bill  to  modernize  the 
section.  No  new  exemptions  would  be 
sought  merely  confirmation  of  the  right  to 
handle  traffic  already  exempted  by  Congress 
In  the  most  efficient  manner. 

Vigorous  support  came  from  every  Indus- 
try  using  water  transportation— agriculture, 
manufacturing     industry,     coal,     chemicals, 
fertilizers.  Labor  supported  us.  Po^  K'°"P^ 
were   very   helpful.   Various   state   Industrial 
development     departments     supported     us^ 
The    Department    of    Agriculture    endorsed 
the   bill,   as  did  the  Department  of  Trans- 
porUtlon.  The  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
Imanlmously    endorsed    it.    In    the    House 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit- 
tee  however,  although  no  one  spoke  against 
the    merits    of    the    bill,    the    river    trans- 
portation measure,  late  last  year,   was  tied 
tlehtly  to  a  very  broad  measure  for  exempt- 
ing railroads  from  regulations  on  bulk  com- 
modities. The  House  Committee  apparently 
could    not   see   Its    way    to   passing   on    the 
merits    of    the    river    transportation    Issue 

I  win  not  argue  the  question  of  deregu- 
lation of  the  railroads  here.  The  major  publ  c 
policy  question  Involved  is  a  relatively  simple 
one    Barge  lines  and  truck  lines  are  small 
companies;  railroads  typically  are  very  large 
enterprises  and  the  merger  trend  Is  making 
them  even  larger.  Any  large  enterprise  can 
swamp    a    small,    efficient    competitor    by 
abusing  its  economic  power.  A  public  referee 
is  required  to  see  that  the  public  Interest  in 
maintaining  competition  is  protected.  In  the 
so-called  unregulated  segment  of  the  econ- 
omy the  referee  function  is  performed  by  the 
anti-trust    enforcement    agencies    and    the 
couru   under   laws   such    as    the   Sherman, 
Clayton  and  Roblnson-Patman  Acts  and  the 
Federal  Trade   Commission   Act.   In   surface 
transportation,     the     Interstate     Commerce 
commission  performs  the  referee  fufCtionL 
So  the  dispute  bolls  down  to  whether  the 
referee  function  would  be  better  performed 
for    transportation   by    the   Justice   Depart- 
ment   and    the    Federal    Trade    Commission 
or  by  the  ICC. 

If  this  argument  gets  too  highly  compli- 
cated in  this  session,  those  who  benefit  from 
low  cost  water  carrier  service  must  persuade 
Congress  that  two  issues  should  be  separated 
and    that    the    mixing-rule    bill    should    be 
passed  on  its  own  merits.  It  is  unthinkable 
that  Congress  would  be  a  party  to  cancelling 
out  recent   technological   advances   in   river 
transportation    and    preventing    future    im- 
provements in  the  economy  of  barge  opera- 
tions. ^  .  ..  _ 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  railroads  and  the 
water   carriers   have   a   common   interest   in 
meeting  the  future  transport  needs  of  the 
country  efficlentiy.  We  believe  the  time  has 
come    particularly  in  the  transportation  of 
agricultural  commodities,  to  create  a  much 
better  climate  of  cooperation  with  rail  service 
than   has   existed   In   the   past.   We   plan,  to 
help  develop  that  improved  climate  In  every 
way  that  reason  and  good  will  can  be  useful. 
There  has  been  a  long  tradition  of  hostil- 
ity  between   rail   and   barge   service.   What 
grounds    have    we    for    believing    that    the 
climate  can  be  materially  changed? 

In  the  short  run  of  a  year  or  two.  it  prob- 
ably cant  be  changed  much,  but  beyond 
that  I  feel  much  more  optimistic.  We  hear 
a  great  deal  about  a  "gentieman's  a^ee- 
menf  among  the  railroads  not  to  work  with 
water  carriers.  If  there  is  one.  I  doubt  very 
much  that  It  can  stand  up  against  a  clear 


showing  that  water-rail  cooperation  on  par- 
ticular traffic  U  in  the  best  interests  of  par- 
ticular railroads,  In  the  best  Interests  of  ship- 
pers and  farmers  and.  also,  in  the  national 
interest  In  economical  utilization  of  trans- 
port resources. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  troubles  has  been  that 
both  railroads  and  water  carriers  have  be- 
come so  used  to  hostility  that  they  take  it 
for  granted.  We  have  very,  seldom  talkwl 
about  the  mutual  business  and  public  ad- 
vantages of  cooperation.  The  barge  lines  pro- 
pose to  do  so. 

Over  the  last  10  years,  within  100  miles  of 
river  porta,  the  truck  lines  have  developed  a 
highly  efficient  gathering  operation  to  rtyer 
elevators  of  great  benefit  to  farmers  and  shlp- 
ners  Additional  substantial  economies  could 
be  achieved  and  the  benefits  of  low  cost  water 
transportation  extended  further  inland  If  the 
same  kind  of  business  relationship  could  be 
developed  with  railroads  as  has  worked  so 
well  with  trucks. 

I  am  not  proposing  that  all  grain  should 
take  the  shortest  route  to  water.  There  s 
obviously  a  range  where  all-rail  and  rail- 
water  advantages  are  equal  and  beyond  that 
where  all-rail  service   Is  preferable. 

I  am  proposing  that  we  discuss  rates  on 
what  the  barge  Industry  Is  beginning  to  call 
a  "Willing  partner"  basis.  Let  us  assume  the 
existence  of  a  railroad  as  willing  as  a  truck 
line  to  enter  Into  a  business  arrangement 
with  a  water  carrier.  What  sort  of  a  proposi- 
tion might  be  developed  that  would  be  good 
buslnesi  for  the  railroad,  g«^ '?«^\"^/J°J 
the  farmer  and  shipper  and  good  business  for 
the  water  carrier?  wm.v,»h 

An  interesting  mileage  rate  ^a«  «^^^;'\^.^, 
in  the  Western  Trunk  Lines  tariff  last  >ear 
between   Interior   points  In   Iowa  and   some 
^UsIS?ppl  River  ports  which  illustrates  tiie 
potential    A  low  rate  on  corn  for  export  or 
36r    a    cwt    or    $7.20    a    ton    was    published 
?o  Houston  from  such  origins  as  D^  Molne^ 
This    compared    with    a    rate    of    52i    a    cv.i 
S  $10  W  a  ton  for  approximately  the  same 
distance  between  Des  Moines  and  New  Or- 
leans, an  equally  atti-active  export  marker 
After    some    litigation,    a    rate    of    Ibh^c    a 
cw^  was  «tabllshed  between  Des  Mo  nes  and 
Muscatine,  Iowa  and  other  POJ,^ .«>"  f  «^^'^; 
sissippl  River.  A  connection  with  the  barges 
becar^e    possible    providing    service    to    New 
Orleans  via  Muscatine  at  competitive  rates. 
Consider  the  impact  on  access  of  interior 
eraln  to  the  export  market  and  to  alternative 
dom^tic  markVts  if  more  "willing  pai-tner 
ratTs  of  that  kind  were  offered^  Certainly  the 
interest  of  the  farmer  and  the  shipper  are 
on  the  side  of  achieving  alternative  ways  of 
reaching  their  markets.  Where  an  alternative 
exists!  they  should  not  lock  themselves  Into 

^  ConsWertlso.  the  Impact  of  applying  to 
a   connecting  service  some  cf   the   new  ra^^^ 
economies    of    termlnal-to-termlnal    volume 
movements.  A  unit  train  shutUlng  between 
ma  or  interior  terminals  and  large  river  ter- 
minals   could,    under    some    circumstances 
with  good  volume,  produce  Profi^^i-J^  "^"=- 
ponation  at  nine  or  10  ^^^'\^,^'^'-J°'J^^ 
miles.  This  might  make  possible  ra'l-^fter 
^raln  service  to  the  Gulf  from  interior  points 
of  about  S5  a  ton  or  25  to  26  cents  a  cv.t^ 
compared  to  the  present  $10.40  a  ton  or  52 
cents  a  cwt.  I  do  not  suggest  that  aiiy  of  these 
figures    are    necessarily    figures   which    hard 
bargaining,     and     strong     shipper     interest 
would  eventually  develop.  But  the  potential 
is  there  for  substantial  savings.  I    net  savings 
do  not  result,  an  alternative  route  to  market 
mav  be  lust  as  valuable  In  making  sure  that 
^e\ntenor  farmer  has  the  full  benefits  of 
competition  from  alternative  routes,  particu- 
larly In  a  period  of  generally  rising  freight 

"would  a  railroad's  participation  in  such 
operations  be  In  its  own  business  interest? 
First  I  suggest  that  given  the  pressing 
need  for  additional  capital  of  all  railroads,  it 
is  extremely  Important  that  It  make  the  most 


intensive  use  possible  of  Its  new  equipment. 
I  suggest  a  shuttle  movement  to  river  port, 
properly  organized  with  all  the  requirements 
for    rapid    turn-around    normal    In    "bare 
bones"  transportation  situations,  could  well 
result  in  much  better  utilization  of  equip- 
ment. The  average  freight  car  Is  loaded  only 
16  2  times  a  year.  If  It  could  be  loaded  twice 
a  week  or   104  times  a  year  In  a  dedicated 
service,  its  earnings  potential  could  be  much 
greater  Twice  a  week  may  not  be  possible  in 
I   seasonal   business,   but   the  trend   to  the 
establishment  of  large  terminals  where  grain 
Is    held    for   favorable   prices    suggests   that 
higher   utilization    could    be    achieved    and, 
therefore,  better  earnings. 

Second,  a  connecting  railroad  could  share 
in  the  economies  of  low  cost  water  transpor- 
tation Its  earnings  from  a  rail-water  move- 
ment could  be  much  higher  than  Its  divisions 
from  an  all-rail  rate. 

Third,  as  the  merger  movement  continues, 
certain  railroads,  particularly  smaller  rail- 
roads but  even  some  large  railroads,  are 
being  left  out  of  Important  markets.  A  con- 
nection with  a  water  carrier  may  well  enable 
such  a  railroad  to  participate  in  important 
traffic  otherwise  out  of  reach. 

Fourth,  the  barge  lines  have  large  traffic 
movements  in  feed,  fertilizers,  salt  and  steel 
originating  at  Gulf  ports.  In  some  Instances, 
barges  could  coordinate  substantial  volumes 
with  railroads  for  back-haul  of  the  grain. 

Fifth,  as  the  demand  for  additional  pro- 
duction mounts,  agricultural  land  now 
thought  marginal  because  of  transportation 
costs  can  be  brought  into  production  and 
The  total  demand  for  rail  and  other  trans- 
i;ort  services  Increased. 

Sixth  a  river  connection  is  often  a  way 
♦o  ;ivoid  conge-sted  and  Highly  expensive 
major  terminal  cities  and  the  high  charges 
avessed  by  switching  and  belt  railroads. 
The  rall-watsr  connection  of  the  future 
cou'd  be  an  elevator  with  a  siding  along  a 
river  bank  far  out  in  the  country.  Such  an 
arrangement  would  again  improve  utilization 
of  freight  cars. 

For  the  shipper  and  the  farmer,  a  willing 
partnership  between  a  railroad  and  a  water 
carrier  can  mean  access  to  market  at  a  lower 
transportation  cost  and  therefore  better 
earnings  on  the  crop.  It  can  also  mean  access 
to  more  distant  markets  and  to  alternative 
markets.  There  is  no  economic  reason  why 
the  farmer  beyond  the  reach  of  truck  gather- 
ine  should  not  have  Improved  alternative 
access  to  Gulf.  Great  Lakes.  East  Coast  and 
West  Coast  ports  via  a  rail-water  service. 
Most  important,  the  establishment  of  a  rail- 
water  -ervlce  can  mean  an  alternative  rout- 
ing lor  farmers  and  shippers  now  tied  liito 
one  all-rail  route  and  a  far  broader  choice 
both  of  carriers  and  markets. 

A  more  economical  rate  to  the  seaports  is 
one  factor  which  could  encourage  expansion 
of   exports.   To    the   extent   exports   are   en- 
couraged, an  important  contribution  is  made 
to  the  nation's  balance  of  payments  problem 
one  other  dimension  of  better  water-rail 
cooperation     should    be    mentioned.    There 
^eems  to  be  no  question  that  on  very  high 
^volume   movements   of   grain    between    very 
large  terminals,  the  heaviest  kind   of  com- 
petitive pressure  is  being  exerted  to  extract 
the  last  possible  ounce  of  efficiency  from  all- 
rail    and    all-water    movements     But  what 
about  those  farmers  and   country  elevators 
who  will  never  have  enough  volume  to  Jus- 
lifv  a  unit  train  and  yet  are  too  far  from  the 
river  to  use  barges?  Are  they  to  be  le  t  out 
entirely?   I  suggest  we  could  profitably  ex- 
plore the  effectiveness  of  a  special  tram  the 
sole  purpose  of  which  would  be  to  assemble 
fi°  e  Tnd  ten-car  cuts  of  100-ton  hopper  cars 
across  a  state  like  Iowa  for  delivery  to  river 
elevators.  Such  a  service,  stripped  t^  the  bare 
bones   of   all   extras,   and   coordinated    ^-Ith 
river   movements,   might   well    achieve  high 
and  profitable  utilization  for  the  railroad  a? 
well   as  coordinated   rate  levels  competitive 
with  the  very  high  volume  termlnal-to-ter- 
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mloAl  movemenU.  Some  Interest*  are  weU 
served  by  the  high  volume  movement.  Some 
would  be  better  eerved  by  a  more  Oexlble 
arrangement. 

In  the  coming  months,  we  will  be  suggeet- 
Ing  the  opening  up  of  new  rall-waier  routes 
on  grain  service.  The  rail  response  may  well 
be  simply  a  reduction  of  the  all-rail  rates 
as  has  happened  many  tlmea  before  when 
water  carrier  coordination  has  been  sug- 
gested. The  water  compeUed  raU  rates  Is 
often  referred  to  as  the  double  benefit  of 
water  transportation.  But  as  total  volume 
increases  and  as  the  capabilities  of  the  con- 
stantly Improving  technologies  of  both  rail 
and  water  service  are  better  understood.  I 
believe  the  logic  of  Joining  efficient  rail  and 
efficient  water  transportation  will  become 
Irresistible.  The  combination  should  produce 
the  marriage  of  sound  business  policy  with 
sound  public  policy  which  represenU  the 
Ideal  performances  of  a  private  enterprise  In- 
dustry dedicated  to  the  public  service. 


A  THREAT  TO  CULTURE 

Mr  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  an  article  entitled 
"A  Threat  to  Culture."  written  by  How- 
ard Taubman  and  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  today.  March  12.  1968. 
The  article  speaks  of  recent  congres- 
sional acUon  affecting  both  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Humanities. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
A  Th«xat  to   Cin.TU*« — Hocs«  Ctrr  w   Ap- 

PROPalATIONS     FOB     ABTS     AND     HUISAHITIM 

PsmxLs  VrrAL  PmoJKCTS 

(By  Howard  Taubman) 

Impressive  new  programs  will  have  to  be 
abandoned  before  they  can  be  tried,  and 
esiablUhed  ones  that  have  functioned  cre- 
atively win  have  to  be  curtailed  If  the  vote  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  earlier  this 
month  to  reduce  the  funds  authorized  for  the 
National  Endowments  of  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities Is  upheld.  Although  the  record  of 
achievements  by  these  endowments  since 
their  founding  In  1966  was  praised  by  many 
In  the  House  debate,  there  was  little  discus- 
sion of  the  valuable  programs  that  would 
have  to  be  dropped.  It  Is  not  too  la*e,  how- 
ever, to  save  them.  The  Senate,  which  la 
about  to  take  up  the  authorization  bill,  can 
restore  the  cuts,  and  a  House-Senate  con- 
ference can  agree  to  make  more  money  avail- 
able to  both  endowments. 

Let  us  examine  some  of  the  projectt  that 
will  be  Jettisoned  If  the  House  cuts  remain 
In  effect.  The  Arts  Endowment  had  plans 
for  new  programs  In  such  disadvantaged 
areas  as  the  Watu  section  of  Los  Angeles, 
the  Hull  House  section  of  Chicago  and  Har- 
lem in  New  York.  Projects  In  operation  were 
to  be  extended  and  set  up  In  other  communi- 
ties that  have  been  demanding  such 
activities. 

The  Arts  Endowment  has  undertaken  spe- 
cial projects  to  build  new  audiences,  like 
one  at  Oakland  University  in  Michigan, 
which  Is  carrying  on  an  exciting  schedule  of 
professional  performing  arts.  By  helping  to 
send  highly  regarded  companies  like  the 
American  National  Opera,  the  City  Center 
Joffrey  BaUet,  the  Martha  Graham  troupe 
and  the  National  Repertory  Theater  on 
widely  ranging  toun.  the  Arts  Endowment 
has  made  them  available  to  fresh  publics.  If 
the  cuts  stand,  these  undertakings  will  be 
diminished  or  eliminated. 

INDIVIDUAL    OaANTS    PI3UI.KD 

The  Arts  Endowment  hoped  to  continue 
Its  Individual  grants  to  artists.  Indeed,  It 
had  allocated  large  sums  for  direct  grants 


or  Indirect  aaaUtanoe  through  Institutions. 
But  the  House  action  could  make  such  a 
program  impoeslble.  Not  only  did  the  House 
reduce  authorized  funds;  It  also  wrote  Into 
the  bUl  a  prohibition  against  individual 
grants. 

Why?  To  read  the  full  account  of  the 
Bouse  debate  in  the  Congressional  Record 
Is  to  discover  how  suspicious  some  Con- 
gressmen are  of  giving  as  Uttle  as  »6.000  a 
year  to  a  painter,  sculptor  or  writer.  Sub- 
stantial svims  are  dispensed  In  individual 
grants  to  scientists  through  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  but  somehow  direct 
assistance  to  an  artist,  these  Congressmen 
imply,  will  imdermlne  his  character  and 
the  nation's  moral  fiber.  

If  it  is  of  any  Intereat  to  the  Congress. 
aU  that  a  grant  of  t6,000  will  do  for  an 
artist  U  give  him  a  Uttle  freedom  to  work 
at  his  metier.  I  know  a  successful  artut  who 
hoped  to  receive  such  a  grant.  He  recently 
had  a  show  at  a  well-known  New  York 
gallery,  received  favorable  criticism  and 
sold  80  per  cent  of  the  pieces  on  display, 
which  represented  a  year  and  a  half's  work. 
His  net  was  »7,000.  How  many  Americans 
have  so  little  to  show  for  their  labors? 

THX   BKLLM    TOIXINO 

The  Humanities  Endowment  had  on  Its 
agenda  a  promising  program  to  demon- 
strate the  application  of  literature  history 
and  other  humane  knowledge  to  the  great 
issues  of  contemporary  life  through  tele- 
vision presentations.  It  would  have  to  be 
eliminated. 

Plans  for  the  celebration  of  the  bicenten- 
nial of  the  American  Revolution  In  1976 
are  progressing  In  various  parts  of  the 
country,  and  the  Humanities  Foundation 
hoped  to  support  historical  societies  and 
other  local  organizations  to  make  arrange- 
ments that  would  have  content  and  mean- 
ing for  the  nation  as  well  as  pageantry.  This 
effort  would  have  to  be  abandoned. 

The  Humanities  Foundation  has  made  a 
number  of  grants  to  tie  together  universities 
and  groups  of  school  systems.  The  University 
of  LouUvllle  and  neighboring  colleges  have 
Joined  with  surrounding  school  systems  to 
develop  and  Improve  secondary-school  In- 
struction in  history,  the  humanities,  social 
sciencee  and  the  meaning  of  science  for  con- 
temporary society.  All  such  undertakings 
would  have  to  be  stopped. 

The  House  action,  which  cut  funds  from 
both  endowments  from  $20.6-milllon  to 
tll.a-milUon,  would  also  have  an  unfortu- 
nate Impact  on  the  programs  of  state  arts 
councils.  The  Arts  Endowment  had  allocated 
more  than  »5-mlUlon  to  such  councils  for 
matching  grants.  By  reducing  this  figure  to 
$2-mllllon.  the  House  in  effect  could  kill 
more  than  1.000  local  art  projects. 

The  Justification  for  the  cuts  was  the 
mounting  costs  of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  But 
even  if  one  were  willing  to  concede  the  need 
of  such  a  war — and  a  great  many  Americans 
today  have  grave  doubts  about  It — the  sums 
requested  In  the  President's  budget  for  the 
Arts  and  Humanities  Endowments  are  pid- 
dling compared  with  what  the  nation  spends 
on  programs  in  other  fields  that  neither  en- 
large our  vision  nor  lift  our  spirits. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Taub- 
man vividly  points  out  the  harm  which 
will  be  dealt  to  artistic  endeavors  now 
being  aided  by  the  Government  If  the 
action  he  speaks  of  remains  unchanged. 
To  my  mind,  our  country  can  well  afford 
the  small  sums  of  money  needed  to  fund 
the  Endowments  for  the  Arts  and  the 
Hiunanities.  It  is  well  to  remember  that 
at  the  height  of  the  London  blitz,  the 
British  Government  voted  more  money 
for  cultural  activities  than  it  had  ever 
voted  before  the  war. 

The  mind  of  a  nation  must  not  be 
sacrificed  to  its  might  and  muscle.  I  trust 


that  the  Senate  wUl  give  this  need  for 
Intellectual  and  artistic  development 
some  thought  in  the  coming  weeks,  prior 
to  taking  action  on  the  arts  and  human- 
ities blU.      

OIL  POLLUTION 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  the  recent 
oil  spill  In  San  Juan  Bay,  Puerto  Rico.  Is 
a  reminder  of  Important  unfinished  busi- 
ness before  Congress. 

I  speak,  of  course,  of  legislation  to 
strengthen  the  Oil  Pollution  Act  of  1924. 
to  make  It  both  more  simple  to  enforce 
and  more  effective  in  the  protection  of 
our  fish,  seabirds.  and  beaches  against  oil 
discharges. 

The  Senate  last  year  passed  S.  2760.  a 
bill  I  cosponsored,  which,  In  my  Judg- 
ment, would  go  a  long  way  toward  achiev- 
ing theae  objectives.  Unfortunately,  the 
House  has  not  acted  on  this  measure;  In- 
deed, the  Conmfilttee  on  Public  Works  of 
the  other  body  has  not  even  held 
hearings. 

This  is  all  the  more  regrettable  because 
S  2760  is  especially  relevant  to  the  Puerto 
Rico  oU  spill.  Were  the  bUl  law,  Puerto 
Rico  as  well  as  other  U.S.  possessions, 
could  be  assisted  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  cleaning  up  after  the  spill  In  a 
more  expeditious  and  comprehensive 
manner  than  Is  possible  imder  existing 
law  or  emergency  arrangements  between 
Federal  agencies. 

The  Torrey  Canyon  disaster  off  Eng- 
land and  the  destructive  oil  spills  last 
year  off  the  New  Jersey  and  Massachu- 
setts coasts  alerted  the  Nation  to  the 
weakness  of  its  oil  pollution  control 
laws. 

The  most  serious  aspect  of  the  legal 
problem  involved  a  requirement,  slipped 
Into  the  act  in  the  dying  days  of  the  89th 
Congress,  that  the  Federal  Government 
must  prove  "gross  negligence"  in  prose- 
cuting violators.  The  effect  of  the  pro- 
vision was  predictable — It  dried  up 
further  prosecutions  imder  the  law. 

S.  2760  deals  effectively  with  this  and 
other  deficiencies.  For  example,  the 
requirement  for  proving  gross  negUgence 
is  removed,  in  line  with  separate  bills  in- 
troduced last  year  by  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Muskie]  and  myself.  Fur- 
ther, the  Senate  bill  covers  oil  discharges 
from  shore  Installations  for  the  first  time, 
and  provides  for  the  Immediate  cleanup 
of  oil  either  by  the  perpetrator  of  a  spill 
or  by  the  Federal  Government.  In  either 
'case,  the  perpetrator  will  be  liable  for  the 
total  costs  of  cleanup  unless  the  spill  re- 
sults from  an  act  of  God. 

As  the  Senate  Committee  on  Public 
Works  pointed  out  In  its  report  on  S. 
2760.  the  object  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion "Is  to  control  pollution  by  oil  by 
making  it  unprofitable  for  the  owners  or 
operators  of  a  vessel  or  shore  installation 
to  coimtenance  carelessness,  and  by  pro- 
viding a  ready  statutory  basis  for  con- 
taining and  removing  the  oil  when  It  Is 
discharged." 

The  bill  Itself  does  not  deal  with  the 
problem  of  Coast  Guard  oil  pollution 
patrols  which,  unfortimately,  at  present 
are  largely  based  on  happenstance  sight- 
ings by  passing  ships  and  planes.  Last 
year  I  wrote  to  Senator  Mdskie  urging 
that  the  committee  report  Include  lan- 


guage on  the  need  for  systematizing  and 
increasing  these  oil  pollution  Pftrol^I 
am  glad,  indeed,  that  the  committee  ac- 
JSted  my  proposed  language  almost 
word  for  word.  .. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  m  the  past,  the 
lack  of  systematic  patrols  encourages 
violation  of  existing  law  and  would  be 
damaging  as  well  to  the  constructive  steps 
that  would  be  undertaken  through  B. 

While  obviously  the  patrolling  of  vast 
areas  of  ocean  would  not  be  a  simple 
matter,  a  shipping  expert,  for  the  New 
York  Times  stated  In  an  April  23,  19b <. 
article  concerned  with  the  Atlantic  coast 
that  the  Coast  Guard  "knows  at  any  time 
the  Identity  and  location  of  60  percent  of 
the  ships  offshore." 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  au- 
thority under  present  law  to  get  the  Coast 
Guard  to  do  more  patrolling  for  oil  pol- 
lution in  offshore  waters  In  the  light  of 
the  urgency  of  the  oil  poUutlon  Probtem 
I  strongly  recommend  that  he  not  wait 
for  the  new  law  to  be  exacted  before  se- 
curing Coast  Guard  agreement  to  step  up 

'"^r^  ple°ied  that  the  President.  In  his 
conservation  message  to  the  Congress 
endorsed  S.  2760  and  stat^  ?'f/i^i'LV° 
"build  upon"  it.  I  hope  that  the  House 
will  respond  to  his  urging  by  acting 
promptly  on  the  Senate  bill. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 

to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  state- 
ment by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Musku],  who  is  not  present 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Thx  Ocian  Eagle  Disastxb 
(Statement  by  Senator   Mttsmb) 
Mr.  President,  on  Sunday.  March  3,  an  oil 
pollution  disaster  occurred  in  San  Juan  Har- 

""^S^m'Sch  smauer  than  the  Torr^ 
CoSonf  which  broke  up  off  the  Brltlah  Wee 
last  yea^.  the  tanker  Ocean  Eagle  was  carry- 
ng  nearly  6  mUUon  gaUons  of  crude  oU  at 
the  time  it  broke  in  two  and  grounded. 

Abo^t  two  million  gallons  of  lt«  PO"^,^^B 
cargo  has  thus  far  been  released,  fouling 
wa^rs  and  devastating  over  ten  mll«i  of 
beauwul  Puerto  Rican  beaches.  T^ese 
beaches  and  watew.  as  severely  damaged  as 
S^  of  England  when  the  tanker  Torrey 
Canyon  went  down  last  May.  are  ,^,'^1.°.^*; 
tractlon  lor  a  group  of  multt-mlUlon  doUaj 
Sis  support^  major  tourUt  Indu^t^a^ 
provide  recreation  for  the  people  of  Puerto 

Rico.  .    _i      1 

The  total  social,  economic  and  ecological 
coaU  of  Sunday's  disaster  cannot  yet  be  as- 
sessed. The  remaining  oily  cargo  11«b  threat- 
^lingly  in  the  holds  of  the  two  parts  of  the 
tajnker.  Oil  that  has  already  escaped  con- 
tinues to  wash  onto  the  beaches. 

The  Federal  Government  and  Com™o/»- 
wealth  offlclals  are  fighting  to  contain  this 
pollution.  Booms  have  been  moved  In  to 
contam  the  oil  that  spills  from  the  grounded 
stern  section  of  the  tanker.  Efforta  arc  con- 
tlnulng  to  tow  the  bow  section  of  the  tanker 
out  to  sea.  A  fleet  of  trucks  and  cr«w.  °f 
local  laborers  are  removing  oil  from  the 
beaches  and  attempting  to  cover  the  re- 
mlander  with  abeorbent  materials. 

But  the  damage  has  already  been  done. 
Restoration  of  non-living  resources  will  take 
substantial  work.  The  living  resource*  may 

^^^^7^°::^  anticipated  thU  disas^r  lag 
year  when  it  unanimously  passed  S.  27eo 


which  made  major  changes  In  the  0»  Pollu- 
tion Act  I  was  pleased  to  note  President 
john^n's  Long  e'ndorsement  or  thU^U- 
tion  in  his  recent  message  on  environmental 

''"olirtng  our  hearings  on  that  legislation, 
the  Subcommitt«»  on  Air  and  Water  PoUu- 
tion  discussed,  at  considerable  length,  the 
n^  to  move  effectively  to  protect  the  public 
?r^  oil  pollution.  And  eje'^^^l^^^/b  the 
hearlnes  were  announced  prior  to  the  Torrey 
S^  dieter,  considerable  testiinony  was 
preJ^nted  regarding  the  liability  of  the  Brtt- 
ish  Government  to  move  quickly  to  protect 

^'^N^'p^erto  Rico  is  confronted  with  a  slm- 
liar  though  somewhat  smaller,  repet  tion  of 
th^'great  British  episode.  Had  the  legislation 
l^n  passed,  had  the  other  body  acted  on 
^2760,^1.  would  have  been  in  the  h«ids 
of  the  secretary  to  move  to  limit  the  dam- 
age now  occurring.  .. 
The  oil  pollutt<m  provisions  of  8.  2760 
wo^d  iSve  prevented  or  limited  the  damage 
mSanjSan  Harbor  In  these  Important  way-s 

1)  s  2760  extends  the  coverage  of  the  oil 
nollutton  control  provisions  of  existing  law 
ffthe  nl^  provisions  of  S.  27«>^to  Puerto 
Rico,  Guam.  American  Samoa  and  the  Vlrgn 
Islands.  Today,  no  adequate  o'l  PO"XirS 
controls  are  set  up  lor  Puerto  R^;j'^l<^^ 
has  increasing  ti^c  In  giant  oil  tankers. 

2)  S    2760  provides  the  Secretary  of  the 
interior  with  ^equate  authority  to  prevent 
or    abate    threatened    or    actual    PoU^tlon^ 
Today,  no  Federal  agency  has  clear  auUiortty 
to  avert  oil  pollution  and  lt«  damages.  Con- 
=iH-^w«   work  is  being   conducted    in   San 
JuS^^y  the  cL^  G^ard.  the  Federal  Water 
JXt^ln  control  Administration   the  Corps 
r,t  Fnelneers.  the  Department  of  the  Navy 
aLd  cS^onwealth  offlclals.  However,  there 
U  no  cleM^  directional  authority.  The  results 
are  delay    some  confusion  and  a  clea«"P  o' 
^■IL-than-top      efficiency.     The     legislation 
X(di  ^MMd  the  Senate  clearly  designates 
tStc^ot  the  interior  as  leader  In  any 
such  oil  pollution  crisis. 

3^  S  2760  authorizes  a  revolving  fund  in 
the  Treasury  to  be  used  by  the  Secretary  of 
tSe  YntS  to  carry  out  cleanup  opera- 
tions. There  are  no  funds  ^ow  specially  des- 
imated  for  the  cleanup  such  as  the  one 
bC?done  in  Puerto  Rico.  Because  no  funds 
are  fvaUable  for  a  cleanup  operation,  there 
h£^  been  no  stockpiling  of  cleanup  equ  p- 
ment  or  know-how.  No  oil  control  equip- 
ment was  avauable  in  San  Juan  when  the 
^1  occurred,  and  virtually  none  was  avail- 
able m  all  of  Puerto  Blco.  This  resulted  in 
delly  Which  turned  an  oU  spUl  Into  an  oil 

^^^  S*^  2760  fixes  the  owner  or  operator  of 
the  vessel  with  responsibility  for  removal  of 
spUlI^  oil  and  for  Immediately  lessening  the 
'jS,Sntlal  danger  to  natu^l  resources  Jf 
the  discharger  falls  to  do  so.  t^e  Secretary 
of  the  intartor  would  clean  up  tiie  oil  whUe 
the  owner  or  operator  would  be  ^^1^  ll^'Vn 
for  the  costs  to  the  Federal  Government  Jn 
the  case  of  the  Ocean  Eagle,  the  owner  was 
conta^d  but  apparently  has  made  no  at- 
tempt to  alleviate  the  oU  disaster. 

Wle  the  owner  of  the^essel  was  not  le- 
soonsive   the  owner  of  the  cargo— the  Gulf 
Si  company-has  provided  cleanup  equip- 
ment and  is  working  In  other  ways  to  mini- 
mize the  damage  of  the  oil. 
^ad  the  provisions  of  S.  2760  become  law 
thta  owner  of  the  vessel  would  have   had 
SltialTs^nslblUty   and   ^aJ   l^ave   act«^ 
differently  His  liability  would  be  a  powerful 
fncentUe  to  preventing  the  pollution  in  the 
flrstplace.   Or,   falUng   that,   he   would   be 
more'^esponslve  and  cooperative    and^uUy 
repay    the    cleanup    costa    to    the    Federal 

°Tn'Srt  NO.  917  to  the  Senate  on  S  2760 
last  y^anthe  Committee  on  Pufll';^^^^'^ 
cited  the  "need  to  give  Increased  attention 
noToS;  to  the  a^urance  of  recovery  of 


damages  but  to  bettor  methods  to  prevent 
thpse  damages  from  occurring. 
^laf^M    been    costiy.    Inadequate    or 
lliS  methods  to  deal  with  the  problem 
Ktm  orevall  and  the  question  of  authority 
reLfiL  miresolved.  It  Is  with  the  sense  of 
m^esT  urgency  that  I  repeat  my  caU  for 
immediate   Congressional   action   to   secure 
immeaiaie   "-^^  »        _„-    rr-^.  president  has 
final  passage  of  S.  27eu.   ^'^e  t-r" 
underscored  this  urgency.  We   cannot  and 
lv,.\.t  not  wait  for  a  repetition  of  this  dls- 
^^r  on  the'shores  of  iSaryland.  Florida,  or 
any  of  our  great  coastal  States. 


PRFSIDENT  JOHNSON         DEALS 

"^  ro^^ULLY    WITH    THE    PROB- 
LEMS OF  POLLUTION 
Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  as 
President  Johnson  noted  in  his  excellent 
conservation  message  Friday,  March  8, 
??Sf  Uie  pollution  of  our  environment 
has  emerged  as  one  of  the  central  prob- 
lems of  our  times.  The  automobiles  and 
pSl?erplants  and  factories  which  under- 
pin our  vigorous  national  econoniy  are 
seriously  polluting  our  air.  Our  waters 
are  polluted  by  municipal  wastes,  by  m- 
Sustrial    wastes,    and    by    agricultural 
wastes.  We  have  excessive  noise,  un- 
sightly automobile  junkyards,  and  both 
urban  and  rural  blight. 

In  short,  our  clvUization  is  experienc- 
ing a  deterioration  in  what  we  are  priv- 
il^ed  to  see.  to  hear,  and  to  smell.  Even 
n^re  important,  we  are  unsure  what 
effects  these  pollutants  may  be  having 
or  will  come  to  have,  on  our  health. 

President  Johnson  rightly  noted  that 
"conservation's  concern  now  is  not  only 
for  man's  enjoyment-but  for  man  s  sur- 

^  a)ngress  has  wisely  sponsored  and  ap- 
proved a  large  number  of  Federal  pro- 
grams designed  to  get  at  some  of  these 
problems  and  reduce  the  burdens  we 
have  imposed  on  ourselves.  We  have  a 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Admm- 
istration.  We  have  a  National  Center  for 
Air  PoUution  Control.  We  have  programs 
to  abate  pollution,  or  to  learn  more  alxmt 
its  effects,  in  the  Departments  of  Agri- 
culture:  the  Interior;   Commerce:  De- 
fense; Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
Housing     and     Urban     Development 
Transportation,  and  State,  as  well  as  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration, and  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. ,  .  tv,„„«  Voo 

With  an  effort  of  this  scope,  there  has 
to  be  some  central  point  at  which  these 
massive  scattered  endeavors  are  pulled 
together  into  a  harmonious  whole. 

I  am  extremely  gratified  to  see  that 
Lyndon  Johnson  has  recognized  tWs 
need  and  has  moved  to  meet  it.  In  W£ 
March  8  message  to  Congress,  entitled 
•To  Renew  a  Nation."  he  has  Instructed 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Scieiice  and 
Technology.  In  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  to  coordinate  the  sclentlhc 
aspects  of  Federal  programs  of  pollution 
abatement  and  control. 

I  believe  that  this  step,  together  with 
other  actions  proposed  In  this  Important 
message,  will  be  of  ^^^at  sigmficance  in 
assuring  an  effective  and  efficient  ap- 
proach to  these  complex  but  critically 
important  questions. 

I  commend  President  Johnson  for  pro- 
viding Congress  and  the  American  peo- 
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pie  with  an  effective  and  Umely  pro- 
gram to  deal  forcefully  with  the  problem 
of  pollution. 
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KANSAS      POWER      &      UOHT      CO. 
ADOPTS    ADVANCED    AIR    POLLU- 
TION CONTROL  SYSTEM 
Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr  President,  air  pol- 
lution control  and  abatement  is  one  of 
the   great  challenges  of  our  times.   In 
many  areas  of  the  country  the  quality  of 
our  most  vital  natural  resources  has  al- 
ready   been    dangerously    eroded.    The 
existing  level  of  air  pollution  has  become 
a  factor  serving  to  limit  further  indus- 
trial expansion.  And  unless  we  do  a  better 
job  of  controlling  this  problem  the  threat 
to  human  health  will  become  ever  more 
serious. 

A  number  of  approaches  will  have  to 
be  used  if  our  efforts  to  meet  this  chal- 
lenge are  to  be  successful.  Because  the 
public  Is  so  vitally  affected,  involvement 
by  local.  State,  and  Federal  Governments 
in  the  form  of  regxilations  and  financial 
aids  is  and  will  continue  to  be  necessary. 
It  is  hoped  that  this  involvement  will 
be  kept  at  the  minimum  level  commen- 
surate with  the  job  that  must  be  done.  A 
crucial  factor  In  determining  the  extent 
of  this  involvement  will  be  the  initiative, 
or  lack  of  initiative,  shown  by  the  busi- 
ness community  in  developing  and 
adopting  the  most  effective  pollution 
abatement  procedures  that  modem  tech- 
nology allows.  Private  enterprise  must 
undertake  these  private  actions  not  sim- 
ply because  of  its  oblisation  to  the  com- 
munity at  large  but  because  of  the  fact 
that  effective  pollution  abatement  is  good 
business:  a  disreeard  for  the  necessity  of 
such  measures  is  bad  business. 

Therefore.  I  invite  the  attention  of 
Senators  and  the  public  to  a  recent  de- 
velopment In  my  home  SUte  of  Kansas 
which  serves  as  an  example  of  just  this 
type  of  private  initiative  and  respon- 
sibility Last  month,  the  Kansas  Power 
&  Light  Co  announced  plans  to  adopt  a 
$3  million  air  pollution  abatement  sys- 
tem at  the  430.000-kilowatt  addition  to 
the  company's  generating  plant  at  Law- 
rence. Kans.  The  proposed  addition  will 
utilize  coal  and  natural  gas  fuels,  as  does 
the  existing  125.000-kilowatt  plant. 

This  is  the  largest  and  most  advanced 
air  pollution  system  of  its  kind  to  date 
to  be  utilized  by  any  utility  in  the  Na- 
tion and  will  be  fully  operative  at  the  ex- 
isting station  by  the  fall.  Through  a 
proce.ss  of  chemical  add'tives  to  the  fuel 
and  the  passage  of  flue  gases  through  a 
bed  of  water  the  particulate  emission  of 
sulfur  dioxide  will  be  virtually  elimi- 
nated. The  system  not  only  meets  but 
surpasses  all  existing  air  quality  regula- 
tions. 

This  type  of  private  initiative  is  par- 
ticularly encouraging  considering  that 
air  pol'utlon  is  not  yet  a  critical  problem 
in  that  area  of  Kansas.  However,  respon- 
sible officials  in  government  and  business 
have  recognized  that  any  significant  in- 
crease in  the  air  pollution  count  will  en- 
dangf  r  the  opportunities  for  the  Kansas 
River  Valley  to  realize  its  enormous  in- 
dustrial development  potential. 

For  this  action.  Kansas  Power  & 
Light  Co.  has  been  favorably  cited  by 
the  Kansas  Legislature,  the  Kansas  Air 


Quality  Conservation  Commission,  the 
Kansas  Engineering  Society,  and  the  Na- 
tional Society  of  Professional  Engineers. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  editorials 
by  the  Topeka  CaplUl  and  the  Lawrence 
DaUy  Journal- World  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editori- 
als were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

IProm  the  Topeka  (Kan».)  Caplt«l, 

Feb.  18.  1068) 
KPL  Peacticcs  Good  Citizenship 
By  tnatalltng  the  largest  and  moat  ad- 
vanced air  pollution  control  syrtem  of  lt» 
kind  at  iu  Lawrence  generating  plant.  Kan- 
sas Power  and  Ught  Co.  again  prove*  It  has 
the  good  of  the  state  in  oUnd. 

If  further  proof  were  necessary.  It  can  be 
found  In  the  fact  that  KPL  has  contracted  to 
buy  15  million  tons  of  Southeast  Kansas  coal 
to  help  fuel  the  new  430,000-kllowatt  addi- 
tion to  the  Lawrence  plant.  The  company  also 
announced  It  wUl  buy  30.000  tons  of  lime- 
stone annually  from  nearby  sources. 

Because  natural  gas  supply  was  insuffl- 
clently  a\'allable.  the  company  decided  to  use 
both  coal  and  gas  as  primary  fuels  for  the 
addition.  An  interruptlble  gas  contract  with 
Cities  Service  Gas  Cb  ,  was  agreed  upon  and  a 
25-year  coal  contract  with  Gulfs  Pittsburg 
and  Midway  Coal  Co.  was  signed  for  16  mil- 
lion tons  of  Southeast  Kansas  coal.  It  will  be 
delivered  by  way  of  the  Mo-Kan-Tex  Rail- 
road to  the  Santa  Fe.  the  delivering  carrier, 
in  40  special  high-capacity  freight  cars. 

These  contracts  will  provide  employment 
for  many  Kansans  and  help  the  state's  econ- 
omy. 

Limestone  is  necessary  because  of  the 
process  to  be  used  to  generate  the  power. 
Limestone  will  be  added  to  conventional  coal 
pulverizers  whlcli  grind  It  to  fineness  of 
talcum  powder.  Coal  and  limestone  form 
combustible  gases. 

The  Intricate  air  pollution  control  system 
adopted  by  KPL  for  the  new  addition  and 
an  existing  125.000- kilowatt  unit  at  the  same 
station,  at  a  cost  of  $3  million,  will  virtually 
eliminate  emissions  Into  the  air. 

As  KPL  President  Balfour  S  Jeffrey  said. 
■This  Is  a  big  step  in  showing  the  way  to 
preserving  the  cle.m  air  we  have  In  most  all 
of  Kansas." 

Future  need  for  air  pollution  control  was 
pointed  out  by  Jim  Clark,  chairman  of  the 
new  Kansas  Air  Quality  Conservation  Com- 
mission. He  forecast  the  Kansas  River  valley, 
between  K.insas  City  and  Junction  City,  will 
become  "a  contlnous  metropolitan  complex" 
because  it  has  the  largest  supply  of  good 
water,  flne  transportation,  the  two  largest 
state  universities  and  good  cultural  and 
recreational  facilities  In  the  state" 

A  handicap  Is  that  thermal  inversions  occur 
about  30  per  cent  of  the  time,  during  which 
air  pollution,  unless  controlled,  could  be- 
come troublesome. 

Meev'.ng  the  problem  before  It  arises,  as 
KPL  h.i«.  Is  the  kind  of  planning  that  will 
keep  Kansas  progressing  Industrially  and 
allow  residents  to  continue  breathing  fresh 
air.  a  rarity  in  much  of  the  nation, 

I  From  the  Liwrence  iKans  )   Dally  Journal- 
World,  Feb    14,  19681 
A  Grkat  Example 

Tt  was  a  year  ago  that  Kansas  Power  & 
Light  Co.  announced  plans  for  a  $37  million 
expansion  project  for  Its  Lawrence  generat- 
ing plant. 

Along  with  the  announcemen^  came  news 
that  the  expanded  plant,  due  to  be  flnlsbed 
by  1971.  would  be  using  something  like  4.000 
tons  of  coal  a  day.  or  over  a  million  tons  a 
year.  This  posed  an  Immediate  question: 
What  provisions.  If  any.  would  be  made  to 
minimise  air  pollution  from  such  a  vast 
quantity  of  coal? 


KPL  indicated  at  the  time  that  It  was  con- 
sidering various  methods  of  pollution  abate- 
ment In  connection  with  the  Lawrence  plant 
expansion  Then  Tuesday,  the  company  an- 
nounced a  $3  million  expenditure  to  provide 
that  antl-poUutlon  equipment. 

In  commenting  on  the  good  citizenship  of 
KPL  in  this  respect.  Gov  Robert  Docking 
said  that  the  state  of  Kansas  is  justly  proud 
of  Its  general  abundance  of  clean  air  and 
Is  Interested  In  doing  things  to  keep  It  that 
way. 

"At  a  great  monetary  cost,  KPL  has  set  for 
Itself — on  a  voluntary  basis — standards 
which  reduce  the  particulate  emission  and 
sulfur  content  below  those  which  are  re- 
quired even  In  the  eastern  sections  of  the 
nation  where  air  pollution  problems  are 
acute."  the  governor  said  while  attending  a 
meeting  here  where  announcement  of  the 
project  was  made.  "It  is  this  kind  of  concern 
by  Kansas  businessmen — going  beyond  what 
Is  expected  of  them — that  has  built  a  flne 
company  and  a  great  state." 

The  governor  stressed  that  this  represents 
a  capital  outlay  that  In  no  way  will  be  re- 
covered through  retailing,  that  It  Is  merely 
KPL's  effort  to  do  what  is  right  and  Import- 
ant to  preserve  a  vital  commodity — clean  air. 
Then  some  imp>ortant  remarks  were  added 
by  Jim  Clark,  the  Lawrence.  Topeka  and  Kan- 
sas City  auto  dealer  who  has  the  Important 
post  of  chairman  of  the  relatively  new  Kansas 
Air  Quality  Conservation  Commission 

"This  policy."  said  Clark,  referring  to  the 
costly  antl-pollutlon  project  here.  "Is  based 
upon  hard-headed  business  principles  since 
the  Kansas  Power  &  Ught  Co.  Is  not  known 
to  form  policy  with  loose  and  careless  proce- 
dures. If  It  Is  good  business  for  this  company 
to  pursue  such  a  policy,  we  hope  that  a 
climate  is  being  establUhed  In  which  It  is 
recognized  generally  that  conservation  of  air 
quality  is  Indeed  good  business." 

In  accepting  the  chairmanship  of  the  Com- 
mission, Clark  like  many  others  was  fully 
aware  that  one  of  the  key  dangers  of  our  time 
is  contamination  of  the  air  and  water  sup- 
lies  not  only  on  a  local  or  national  but  on  a 
worldwide  basis.  It  Is  understandable  that 
he  and  his  group  are  pleased  with  the  KPL 
effort,  for  it  sets  high  standards  for  others 
to  follow  to  make  the  Commission's  Job 
easier. 

If  "hard-headed  business  principles"  gov- 
ern KPL  In  such  matters,  others  are  likely 
to  follow. 

Other  remarks  by  Clark  showed  just  what 
a  high  stake  Lawrence  has  in  the  matter  of 
air  and  water  pollution  and  the  abatement 
and  elimination  thereof. 

He  said  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Air 
Quality  Conservation  Comnusslon,  the  Kan- 
sas River  valley  extending  from  Kansas  City 
as  far  west  as  Junction  City,  will  comprise 
the  largest  contiguous  area  where  air  qual- 
ity problems  can  become  critical  in  Kansas 
In  the  years  ahead. 

"Knowledgeable  persons  have  repeatedly 
predicted  that  this  valley  will  become  a  con- 
'tinuous  metropolitan  complex,"  Clark  said. 
"Reasons  for  this  view  are  obvious.  The  Kan- 
sas River  valley  provides  the  largest  supply 
of  good  quality  water  for  domestic  and  in- 
dustrial use.  The  valley  area  also  has  good 
transportation  services,  the  two  largest  state 
universities  providing  education  and  re- 
search, other  research  services  and  good  cul- 
tural and  recreation  facilities." 

It  Is  In  this  valley,  however,  that  thermal 
Inversions  occiu'  about  30  per  cent  of  the 
time.  During  such  inversions,  the  volume 
of  air  available  for  the  receipt  and  dilution 
of  wastes  is  limited.  Vertical  mixing  of  the 
air  Is  at  a  minimum,  often  non-existent. 
Kansas  City  already  has  air  pollution  prob- 
lems. With  Increased  population  and  devel- 
opment In  the  valley,  we  can  expect  the 
trouble  with  air  pollution  to  spread  up 
the  valley  because  of  the  volume  of  air  to 
receive  wastes  will  not  increase. 

"The  Increase  in  air-borne  wastes  will 
not  be  from  Industry  alone,  but  from  our 
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automobiles,  our  businesses,  and  our  honaes 
as  well  "  Clark  said.  "Air  contaminant  emis- 
sion levels  will  have  to  meet  the  standards 
necessary  for  achieving  or  conserving  the 
Quality  of  air  for  the  uses  such  an  Increased 
population    and    Industry    complex    would 

demand."  ,.     .»  .„ 

It  is  glaringly  apparent,  then,  why  it  is 
important  that  agencies  like  KPL,  with  its 
planned  $3  million  anti-pollution  program, 
and  Cooperative  Farm  Chemicals  of  Law- 
rence are  spending  money  in  this  vital  field. 
CPCA.  for  example,  has  already  spent  over 
$800,000  to  abolish  air  pollution  from  Ite  $40 
million  Lawrence  plant. 

With  such  leadership,  the  Kansas  River 
valley  and  the  state  have  brilliant  examples 
to  follow  so  that  what  could  become  a  major 
problem  for  this  region  may  never  develop. 


TEXANS  FORM  A  PARTNERSHIP  FOR 
THE  ALLIANCE 


Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr,  President,  in 
1961  under  the  direction  of  President 
Kennedy,  the  Alliance  for  Progress  was 
bom— a  10-year  Investment  program  in 
Latin  America.  Since  its  creation,  the 
AlUance  has  been  a  model  of  creative 
foreign  policy  and  accomplishment. 

In  1964.  James  Boren,  a  Texan  work- 
ing for  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment, under  which  the  Alliance  Is 
administered,  came  up  with  the  idea  of 
involving  Individual  Americans  with  the 
problems  of  Latin  America.  He  encour- 
aged Edward  S.  Marcus,  of  Dallas,  an- 
other outstanding  Texan  who  had  al- 
ready Involved  Texas  In  such  a  program, 
to  expand  his  Interest  nationally.  Thus 
was  created  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance, 
now  operating  In  34  States. 

In  these  times  of  International  ten- 
sions, when  American  actions  interna- 
tionally are  so  important,  organizations 
such  as  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance  are 
of  invaluable  aid  to  us  in  gaining  the 
respect  of.  and  at  the  same  time,  helping 
to  develop  economically  and  culturally, 
the  countries  to  the  south  of  us.  I  am 
proud  of  the  two  Texans  who  were  in- 
strumental In  this  ambitious  and  pro- 
ductive program. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Ricord  an  article  entitled 
"Marcus  Works  tor  True  Partnership  in 
Americas."  written  by  Roy  McGhee  and 
published  In  the  Dallas  Morning  News  of 
March  3. 1968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Marcus   Works   for   True   Partnership   in 
Americas 
(By  Roy  McGhee) 
Washincton.— One   of  the  nation's   mer- 
chant  princes   Is   peddUng    a   strange    new 
product  to  his   feUow   Americans— personal 
involvement  In  foreign  affairs. 

"It  may  well  be  the  most  important  un- 
dertaking of  my  life,"  and  Edward  S.  Mar- 
cus, executive  vice-president  of  the  Texas- 
based  Nelman-Marcus  department  stores. 

Marcus  heads  the  NaUonal  Association  of 
the  Partners  of  the  AlUance.  The  organiza- 
tion is  a  private  auxiliary  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  through  which  governments  seek 
to  raise  living  standards  among  the  poverty- 
ridden  masses  of  Latin  America. 

In  recent  months,  some  western  Hemi- 
sphere diplomats  have  expressed  fear  that 
the  alliance  U  floundering.  They  see  It  a 
victim  of  XJJS.  preoccupation  with  Vietnam. 
On  the  other  hand.  U.S.  observers  have  com- 
phOoed  of  an  inability  or  unwillingness  on 


the  part  of  Latin  Americans  to  get  behind 
the  vast  structural  reforms  required  to  mod- 
ernize their  18th  century  societies. 

As  envisioned  by  President  Kennedy  in 
1961  the  Alliance  for  Progress  committed 
the  free  nations  to  a  $100  billion.  10-year  in- 
vestment program  in  Latin  America.  The 
Latins  themselves  were  supposed  to  invest 
$80  billion  In  development  projects.  Another 
$1  billion  each  year  was  pledged  by  the 
United  States,  with  $3  billion  to  be  invest- 
ed by  private  U.S.  business.  The  remaining 
97    billion    was    to    come    from    other    parts 

of  the  world.  

This  government-to-government  program 
has  had  some  success.  Much  of  the  money 
has  been  Invested,  but  the  results  fall  far 
short  of  expectations.  Eight  years  after  the 
alliance  was  conceived,  the  lot  of  the  aver- 
age Latin  has  improved  hardly  at  all.  Suc- 
cess is  measured  by  the  fact  that  only  one 
Western  Hemisphere  country— Cuba— has 
gone  Communist. 

In  1964  a  Texan  in  the  agency  for  In- 
ternational Development  (AID).  James  Bo- 
ren foresaw  some  of  the  difficulties  facing 
the  alliance.  He  had  been  country  director 
for  AID  programs  in  Peru.  When  his  tour  was 
over  and  he  returned  to  the  United  States,  he 
conceived  the  Idea  of  Involving  Americans 
individually  with  the  problems  of  the  lands 

to  the  south.  .-m  „m 

Boren  recalls  that  In  those  days  AID  offi- 
cials often  were  asked  by  concerned  indi- 
viduals. "What  can  I  do?"  His  own  state, 
Texas  already  had  a  citizen  organization 
cooperating  with  Peru.  Marcus  was  active  in 
it,  and  Boren  Induced  him  to  expand  the 
operation  nationally. 

The  Partners  of  the  Alliance  was  the  result. 
Here  is  how  Marcus  describes  the  organi- 
zation :  ,  . 
"The  Partners  of  the  Alliance  are  just 
that-  They  are  partnerships  of  citizens  of 
the  Americas.  They  are  formed  together  In 
a  framework  of  direct  and  functional  rela- 
tionships—they are  unified  by  a  common 
purpose  and  desire  to  attain  the  goals  of 
social  and  economic  development  through 
reciprocal  action.  They  are,  above  all,  people 
working  directly  with  people  for  a  common 
purpose.                                                         , 

"To  accomplish  this  end  the  Partners  have 
set  out  to  add  substantially  to  the  Interna- 
tional dimensions  of  our  society.  Every  pri- 
vate and  public  element  within  our  local 
communities  can  only  gain  from  this  In- 
crease of  knowledgeable  involvement  with 
international  affairs. 

"Our  schools,  professions,  corporations  and 
trades,  labor  unions  and  civic  organizations 
must  each  sustain  their  full  share  of  the 
support  of  international  programs." 

Marcus"  aim  is  to  Involve  as  many  Amer- 
icans as  possible  In  the  partners.  So  far, 
organizations  have  been  set  up  in  34  sUtes. 
and  he  hopes  to  have  them  functioning  in 
all  50  states  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

Marcus'  Interest  in  Latin -American  affairs 
dates  back  to   1940.  That   year  he   took  a 
leave   of   absence   from   his  store   duties   to 
work  for  Nelson  Rockefeller's  Inter-American 
Development  Committee.  Bringing  hU  mer- 
chandising expertise  to  bear,  he  spent  three 
months  in  Washington  studying  the  possi- 
bilities of  developing  manufactured  products 
in  Latin  America  for  distribution  through 
retail  channels  In  North  America.  Then  he 
traveled  in  Peru.  Chile,  Argentina  and  Brazil. 
The  press  of  personal  business  and  then 
the  war  cut  Marcus'  government  career  short. 
After  that  survey  trip,  he  did  not  set  foot  In 
South  America  again  for  24  years. 

Under  the  Partners  scheme,  a  U.S.  state 
enters  into  a  partnership  with  a  Latin  coun- 
try or  section  of  a  country.  There  are  inter- 
changes of  correspondence  and  vUlts.  all  of 
a  more  or  less  personal  nature. 

The  organization  In  Oklahoma,  for  In- 
stance, has  adopted  the  Mexican  states  of 
Tlaxcala-Morelos  as  Its  partners.  Last  year, 
Oklahomans   participated   in    the   following 


project,  $4,800  raised  by  60  Oklahoma  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs  to  pay  for  schol- 
arships to  girls'  schools  m  Mexico;  assistance 
for  a  soils  laboratory  and  demonstration 
school-  collection  of  medical  and  dental  sup- 
plies for  a  charity  hospital,  to  be  deUvered  by 
Oklahoma  National  Guard  planes. 

Marcus  is  particularly  impressed  with  a 
purely  social  project  of  the  Oklahoma  part- 
ners He  says  it  created  immense  good  will, 
and  pointed  up  the  good  works  being  ac- 
complished. He  referred  to  a  rodeo  staged 
at  the  naxcala  State  Pair.  The  Partners  or- 
ganized the  rodeo  and  transported  the  cow- 
boys, livestock  and  equipment  to  Mexico  for 
Its  4-day  run. 

Alabamans  are  running  a  bookmobile  pro- 
gram in  Guatemala.  Delaware  Partners  are 
running  a  vocational  school  In  Panama. 

Anyone  interested  in  finding  out  how  to 
help  the  Partners  may  write  to  the  National 
Association  of  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance, 
1518  K  St.  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 


HOUSTON  CHAPTER  OF  UNITED  NA- 
TIONS    ASSOCIATION     SUPPORTS 
PROXMIRE      EFFORTS      TO      WIN 
RATIFICATION    OF    THE    HUMAN 
RIGHTS  CONVENTIONS 
Mr   PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
cently received  a  most  heartwarming  let- 
ter from  Henry  V.  Broady.  president  of 
the  Houston  chapter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Association  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  Inc. 

At  the  Houston  chapter's  annual  meet- 
ing, a  resolution  was  adopted  urging  the 
organization's  members  to  observe  1968 
as  International  Year  for  Human  Rights 
and  urging  "renewed  dedication  of  all 
our  citizens  to  the  manifold  concerns  for 
human  rights  within  our  own  country 
and  the  growing  world  community  and 
thus  to  larger  measures  of  justice  and 
freedom  and  furthering  peace  on  earth. 
I  should  like  to  quote  to  the  Senate  two 
paragraphs  from  Mr.  Broady's  letter 
which  particularly  buoyed  my  spirits: 

We  are  appreciative  of  your  sustained  ef- 
forte  over  many  years  on  behalf  of  three 
principal  Conventions,  one  of  which  the  Sup- 
plementary Convention  on  Slavery  was  final- 
ly ratified  by  the  Senate  last  November. 

Our  members  have  Instructed  me  to  ask 
you  to  do  everything  within  your  power  to 
bring  about  ratification  by  the  Senate,  before 
the  end  of  this  International  Year  for  Human 
Rights,  the  remaining  principal  Conventions 
in  the  field  of  human  rights  which  have  been 
concluded  under  the  auspices  of  the  United 
Nations  or  of  its  specialized  agencies.  The 
pace  with  which  the  United  States  has  taken 
action  on  these  Conventions  has  been  very 
slow  in  contrast  to  the  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations  who  have  ratified 
some  or  all  of  them. 

Mr  President,  I  can  add  very  little  to 
the  wisdom  and  eloquence  of  this  resolu- 
tion except  to  urge  once  again  that  the 
Senate  act  favorably  on  the  human 
rights  conventions. 


PROPOSED     REPEAL     OF     TAX-EX- 
EMPT   STATUS    OF    INDUSTRIAL 
REVENUE  BONDS 
Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and  the 
Treasury  Department  have  shown  com- 
plete contempt  for  Congress  by  moving 
to  repeal  the  tax-exempt  status  of  in- 
dustrial revenue  bonds.  For  years  they 
have  vmsuccessf  ully  sought  legislation  to 
effect   this  change,   but   Congress   has 
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refused  to  tact.  Now.  without  warning. 
IRS  hu  decreed  a  change  In  the  law 
I  have  never  seen  a  more  clear  abuse  of 
raw  naked  power.  The  arrogance  demon- 
strated by  this  arbitrary  and  capricious 
action  cannot  be  tolerated.  If  Congress 
allows  the  IRS  to  succeed  with  this  ad- 
venture we  can  anUclpate  ever  greater 
efforts  to  usurp  the  legislative  preroga- 
tive of  Congress. 

The  power  to  tax  Is  the  power  to  de- 
stroy Our  Founding  Fathers  were  so  con- 
cerned over  the  possible  abuse  of  tWa 
power  they  gave  the  House  of  Represent- 
aUves  sole  power  to  originate  revenue- 
raising  measures.  Today  we  see  the  ad- 
ministrators, the  Ux  coUectors  at  IRS, 
trying  to  take  over  and  exercise  this 
power  Congress  must  take  acUon  to  stop 
this  tyranny.  The  power  to  tax  must  rest 
completely  in  the  hands  of  elected 
representatives. 

Mr.  President,  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  our  smaller  communities  is  one 
of  the  most  pressing  challenges  facing 
our  Nation.  If  we  can  stop  the  migration 
of  our  unemployed  to  the  cities  by  pro- 
vidinit  Job* -in  our  rural  areas,  we  also 
will  have  made  a  giant  step  forward  in 
solving  our  urban  problems.  Congress 
has  enacted  legislation  to  promote  and 
encourage  industrial  development.  The 
investment  tax  credit  and  the  Economic 
Development  Act  are  examples  of  this 
effort. 

The  States  and  local  governments  have 
not  sat  by  idly.  They  have  undertaken 
economic  development  programs  of  their 
own.  The  backbone  of  this  effort  has  been 
the  tax-exempt  revenue  bond.  Missouri 
is  one  of  ihe  more  than  40  States  that 
have  made  effective  use  of  these  Iwnds. 
Since  1961.  when  the  Missouri  legislature 
authorized  the  use  of  them  to  carry  out 
industrial  development  projects,  more 
than  50  communities  have  attracted  new 
industry  or  expanded  existing  plants 
through  their  use. 

The  results  have  been  remarkable.  Over 
9  000  new  jobs  have  been  created,  and 
new  investment  has  amounted  t.i  $56 
million.  This  is  the  direct  result  and  dees 
not  mclude  the  jobs  and  Investments 
which  resulted  indirectly. 

Applications  are  now  pending  which 
would  boost  the  above  toUls  to  17,000 
jobs  and  investments  of  over  $269  mil- 
lion The  total  job  picture  including  in- 
direct results  would  be  approximately 
25,000  new  jobs. 

Where  are  these  new  jobs?  In  com- 
munities such  as  Mew  Madrid,  Crane, 
Jopim.  Monett.  Nevada,  Palmyra.  Wells- 
vUle.  Bethany.  Chaffee,  and  Dexter;  and 
I  could  go  on  and  on.  These  are  for  the 
most  part  our  smaller  towns  and  com- 
munities—towns and  communities  which 
are  in  need  of  new  industry.  Some  have 
been  literally  saved  because  they  were 
able  to  use  these  bonds  to  attract 
industry. 

Two  pending  issues  should  be  noted 
especially  because  of  their  size.  The 
larger  of  the  two  investmentwlse  is  one 
in  New  Madrid.  The  bond  issue  is  for  $140 
million  and  is  to  be  used  to  construct 
facilities  for  an  aliimlnum  processing 
plant.  The  plant  will  create  800  new  jobs 
In  an  area  underdeveloped  industrially 
and  faced  with  serious  unemployment 
due  to  mechanization  of  agriculture.  It  la 


estimated  that  an  additional  500  jobs  will 
be  created  in  service-related  Industries. 

The  other  issue  Is  for  $7  million  In 
Springfield.  This  bond  issue  to  construct 
facilities  for  Zenith  Radio  Corp.  will 
create  4.000  jobs.  Negotiations  have  been 
underway  between  the  city  and  the  cor- 
poration for  nearly  a  year,  and  March  25 
has  been  selected  for  the  final  sale  of  the 
bond  issue.  But  now  that  IRS  has  issued 
its  edict,  the  prospect  for  these  4,000  jobs 
has  dimmed. 

In  addition  to  these  4.000  Jobs  going 
down  the  drain,  the  IRS  order  wUl  sink 
12  bond  Issues  already  approved  by  the 
State  division  of  commerce  and  Indus- 
trial development.  Eight  new  plants  will 
not  be  built,  and  four  existUig  plants  will 
not  be  expanded.  Nearly  7.000  new  jobs 
will  be  lost. 

Further,  a  number  of  communities 
near  the  final  stages  of  negotiations  with 
industries  will  be  unable  to  raise  the 
necessary  funds  to  carry  through  the 
agreements.  JopUn  wiU  lose  450  jobs. 
Hannibal  400  jobs.  Parma  400  jobs. 
Poplar  Bluff  300  Jobs,  and  Sedalia  100 
jobs,  and  Neosho  will  lose  two  indus- 
trial projects  which  are  currently  being 
negotiated.  _ 

In  the  face  of  these  facts,  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  how  IRS  could  take  this 
action,  but  I  would  wager  that  little  if 
any  consideration  was  given  to  these 
human  factors.  Instead,  all  that  these 
fancy  administrators  could  see  was  a 
chance  to  increase  taxes  and  raise  a  little 
more  direct  revenue.  On  a  long-term 
basis,  I  doubt  whether  this  repeal  of  the 
exemption  will  mise  revenue  because  of 
the  loss  of  jobs  and  the  loss  of  production 
it  will  entail. 

Mr  President,  we  are  dealing  here 
with  an  issue  which  is  basic  to  our  local 
communities— how  to  expand  indus- 
trially and  provide  jobs  for  their  citizens. 
We  are  also  considering  how  the  small 
businessman  can  obtain  the  funds  neces- 
sary to  expand  his  business.  The  large 
corporation,  the  titan,  can  go  to  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank  and  obtain  all  the 
money  it  needs,  but  the  small  plant,  the 
small  businessman,  must  often  rely  on 
industrial  revenue  bonds.  This  IRS  action 
truly  hits  the  poor  right  between  the  eyes. 
Also,  in  blunderbuss  fashion,  it  hits  rural 
America  and  our  cities.  Its  effect  on  Mis- 
souri and  the  Nation  wiU  be  devastating. 
IRS  has  no  business  trying  to  tell  our 
States  and  local  communities  what  they 
should  do  or  shovUd  not  do  in  seeking 
economic  development.  It  should  stick  to 
collecting  taxes. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  found  myself  In 
almost  constant  conflict  with  IRS  for  3 
or  4  years.  This  has  been  primarily  due 
to  its  insistence  on  carrying  out  every 
Goverrunent  function  other  than  tax  col- 
lection. Tax  collectors  should  collect  tax- 
es and  leave  policymaking  to  the  Con- 
gress. 


ARTICLE  ON  BIG  THICKET  LA- 
MENTS RAPID  DISAPPEARANCE 
OP  WILDERNESS 


Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  March  1968  issue  of  Texas  Parade 
contains  an  article  entitled  'The  Big 
Thicket."  The  article,  excellently  writ- 
ten by  William  C.  and  Margaret  Louise 


Hancock,  points  out  that  the  Big  Thicket 
area  is  disappearing  at  the  rate  of  50 
acres  a  day  because  of  outside  encroach- 
ments. It  dramatically  narrates  the 
spoliation  and  ruin  of  the  Big  Thicket 
that  Is  taking  place  while  we  await  ex- 
ecutive department  reports  on  the  Big 
Thicket  National  Park  bill. 

I  ask  unarilmous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle appealing  on  page  36  of  Texas  Pa- 
rade be  printed  in  the  Record.  It  illus- 
trates the  rapidity  with  which  time  is 
running  out  for  the  passage  of  S.  4.  my 
blU  to  establish  a  Big  Thicket  National 
Paurk. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

The  Bio  Thickbt 

(By  William  C.  and  Margaret  Louise 
Hancock) 
One  of  the  Nation's  most  remarkable  wU- 
demeM  areas,  the  Big  Thicket  In  East  Texas, 
U  disappearing  at  an  alarming  rate  It  once 
stretched  majeatlcally  100  miles  east  to  west 
and  50  mUes  north  to  south— 3.2  million 
acre*  In  aU.  Now  the  Thicket  covers  only 
about  300,000  acres.  Its  southern  tip  barely 
outside  the  extended  city  limits  of  Beaumont. 
Outright  encroachments  absorb  more  than 
60  acres  of  the  remnant  per  day.  And  this 
being  one  of  the  driest  years  ever  In  the 
densely-wooded  swamp,  loggers  race  to  cut 
pristine  sections  of  timber  made  accessible 
by  the  drouth. 

Recently  we  were  in  the  Big  Thicket  check- 
ing reaction  to  a  proposal  for  establUhlng 
a  state  or  national  park  there.  We  Interviewed 
people  from  booUeggers  to  bankers,  from  In- 
dians (Texas'  only  Indian  reservation  Is  here) 
to  editors  during  a  broken  fortnight  In  the 
area.  One  day  we  Ulked  to  a  burly  logging 
company  official.  Only  he  wotuid  up  asking 
most  of  the  questions. 

We  tried  to  explain  that  parts  of  the 
Thicket  should  be  preserved  for  ecological 
research  that  could  produce  Invaluable  find- 
ings. We  fiu-ther  pointed  out  that  such  a  park 
would  add  badly- needed  recreation  space  for 
the  nation's  future  generations  and  provide 
the  region  with  a  needed  economic  boost 
through  tourist  dollars.  But  as  the  poet  said, 
a  man  convinced  against  his  will  Is  of  the 
same  opinion  still. 

"Just  give  us  a  couple  or  so  more  years," 
the  logger  snorted,  "and  we  wont  leave  any- 
thing in  the  Big  Thicket  worth  fighting  for 
by  conservatlontsta." 

Recorded  history  of  the  Big  Thicket  ex- 
tends down  the  corridors  of  centuries.  Diaries 
of  Spanish  missionaries  describe  a  vast  wood- 
land between  their  East  Texas  missions  and 
the  sea  so  dense  they  covUd  not  struggle 
through  It.  Runaway  slaves  and  other  fugi- 
tives commonly  escaped  pursuit  by  melting 
mto  Its  trackless  recesses.  General  Sam 
•Houston  planned  to  gain  sanctuary  In  It  for 
his  army  If  they  lost  out  In  the  Battle  of  San 
Jacinto.  Today  the  sheriff's  department  of 
Hardin  County  maintains  a  pack  of  blood- 
hounds principally  to  rescue  ordinary  citizens 
lost  In  the  great  wilderness. 

Normally  an  annual  rainfall  of  60  Inches 
soaks  the  region.  Cllnaate  Is  fairly  even  with 
freezes  uncommon.  The  country  lies  athwart 
north-south,  east-west  demarcations  of  plant 
and  animal  patterns.  It  has  been  aptly  pro- 
claimed the  "Biological  Crossroads  of  North 
America."  Virtually  all  of  the  plants  com- 
mon to  the  deep  South  grow  Ixishy  here 
alongside  many  native  to  the  Appalachian 
Highlands.  And  the  only  typically  Western 
vegetation  missing,  according  to  Lance  (Mr. 
Big  Thicket)  Rosier — celebrated  self-taught 
naturaUst  of  the  area— Is  sagebrush.  There 
are  67  species  of  trees  and  shrubs  In  the 
Thicket!  Some  of  these  such  as  holly,  cypress, 
magnolia,  eastern  red  cedar,  black  hickory, 
red  bay  and  yaupon  attain  record  size.  There 
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18  even  a  loblolly  pine  near  WoodvlUe  that 
annually  turns  from  green  to  gold  and  back— 
a  Phenomenon  defying  explanaUon. 

Palmetto  jungles  reach  such  height  In  some 
places  they  InstanUy  swallow  a  man  on 
horseback.  At  least  21  varieties  of  wild  or- 
chids flourish  m  the  Big  Thicket  along  with 
four  of  the  five  meat-eating  plants  found  In 
America.  Sclenttsts  estimate  the  presence 
of  more  than  1,000  species  of  fungi  and  algae 

vet  unclassified.  .  ^  ^    »,■ 

It's  surprising  that  the  Big  Thicket  still 
contains  a  wide  range  of  wild  animals  in 
view  of  the  Incessant  poaching  and  resistance 
to  Kame  wardens.  On  a  photographing  mis- 
sion one  night,  we  banged  through  the  brush 
m   a   specially-equipped    Jeep    deep   in    the 
particularly  wild  country  where  most  of  the 
Sw  time  bear  hunts  originated,  and  skidded 
uD  to  a  hunter  fast  asleep  on  a  stool.  An 
Illegal  spotilght  Uy  at  his  feet.  He  popped 
up^d  ?hrew  down  on  us  with  his  double- 
barrelled  shotgun.  He  made  peace  only  when 
he  satisfied  himself  we  were  not  John  Laws. 
Along  with  black  bear  the  panther  was  a 
blK  Kame  animal  common  In  the  Thicket. 
Oldtimers  conjure  up  visions  of  the  continued 
presence  of  both:  but  they  may  be  gone  with 
the  Passenger  Pigeons,  once  so  super-abun- 
dant they  burned  out  local  roosting  woods 
with  their  droppings.  Whltetall  deer  in  con- 
siderable numbers  cower  In  the  dense  growth 
from   which    they   are    spooked   by   trained 
hound*— unlawful  elsewhere  In  Texas. 

Mink,  otter  and  muskrat  slink  along  once 
sparkling  streams  growing  blacker  dally  from 
industrial  contamination.  Other  small  game 
in  varying  plenty  such  as  coons,  poasums. 
bobcats,  foxes,  wolves,  skunks,  armadllloes, 
rabblte  and  squirrels  enliven  the  great  forest 
Possibly  the  most  interesting  creature  left 
18  the  wild  hog  known  as  a  rooter.  JHe  maie 
develops    a    nasty    disposition    and    wicked 
tusks  with  which  he  rips  up  dog  or  man.  One 
foggy  morning   a   very   old   shotgun-toting 
woman  In  poke  bonnet  approached  us    way 
back  "  "There's  a  squirrel  on  that  water  oak, 
we  called  out  to  keep  ourselves  out  of  any 
line  of  fire.  "Thanky.  but  I  ain't  huntln 
squirrels;     huntln"     rooters,"     she     replied. 
"Don't  'spect  to  see  none,  though.  Swamp- 
ers klll'em  out  for  market  sausage.  Just  gotta 
get  out  in  the  woods  once  In  a  while  to  look 
for  an  or  rooter  or  my  soul  frlzzlee  up." 

Bullfrogs  vibrate  the  swamps  with  their 
foghorn  serenading.  Area  boys  have  been 
known  to  specify  "bullfroggmg"  as  occu- 
pation on  their  military  draft  question- 
nalres.  Crawdads  and  Bhellfish  abound  In 
the  sloughs  and  aUlgators  snooze  on  bayou 
banks  Workmen  oarry  heavy  machetes  as 
much  to  chop  up  cottonmouth  moccasins, 
copperheads,  cane  ratUea  and  coral  snakes 
as  to  whack  a  route  through  undergrowth 
in  the  deep  reaches  of  the  dense  and  dark 

Thlc'^*'-  ^    *     _-i 

Around  300  species  of  birds  may  be  found 
m  the  Big  Thicket.  Presence  of  the  mag- 
nificent Ivory  Billed  Woodpecker,  for  some 
years  considered  extinct  has  been  verified 
recentiy  The  KounUe  News  ran  a  story  de- 
scribing the  bird  and  suggesting  that  It  may 
have  been  last  seen  In  the  Thicket.  A  few 
days  later  a  swamper  Bhuflled  Into  editor 
Archer  PulUnglm's  office,  tossed  a  murdered 
Ivory  BUI  onto  his  desk  and  asked,  "Alnt 
this  the  bird  you  said  was  extinct?"  Noting 
Fullinglm's  dismay,  the  hunter  declared. 
"Oh,  there's  more  where  I  got  him.  But 
I  ain't  gonna  teU  you  where.  Men  I  got  all 
them  extinct  woodpeckers  then  I'm  one  of 
the  most  Important  men  in  the  world  even 
though  nobody  knows  hit  but  me." 

Which  provides  fvirther  insight  into  the 
nature  of  these  people.  In  spite  of  the  abund- 
ance of  game,  wood  and  water  In  the  Thicket, 
it  was  sparsely  populated.  The  original  set- 
tiers  came  long  before  the  Civil  War  from 
the  old  South  where  most  had  been  buffeted 
by  lUe.  They  sought  fresh  opportunity  m  a 
new  land  far  from  prying  neighbors.  Their 
descendants  are  much  intermarried.  resUt- 
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ant  to  change  and  suspicious  of  strangers. 
Tet  they  were  kind  and  helpful  to  us  aiter 
we  were  Introduced  around  by  one  of  their 

""^d   they   have   a   delightful   tale   about 
everything  In  the  Thicket.  Guide  Hugh  Rol- 
lins   pointed    to   an    abandoned    log    cabin 
alongside  a  rivulet  he  called  a  branch.  Said 
he    ••That  shack  is  more'n  a  hundred  years 
old.  When  I  was  a  young  teller,  an  ornery 
nester  called  Old  Boodle  lived  In  it.   Had 
a   giant   bitch   so   mean   everybody   angled 
through  the  woods  to  pass.  She  was  hate- 
fully dubbed  "The  Biting  Bitch  of  Boodle  s 
Bog',  one  day  a  surveying  crew  I  d  hired  out 
to   entered   the   forest   just   south   of   thta 
place.  There  was  another  boy  with  us  called 
Pokey   Every  time  we  halted  for  a  breather 
Pokey  sharpened  on  his  machete.  At  sundown 
we  finished  up  north  of  here  and  naturally 
circled  the  biting  bitch  to  regain  the  wagon. 
All  but  Pokey  tagging  along  far  In  the  rear 
He  lust  shuffled  on  down  the  trail  In  front 
of  Boodle's  cabin.   Mouth   open  and  fangs 
a-slobber,  Uie  bitch  dashed  up  In  his  rear. 
Pokey  nonchalantiy  swung  his  machete  aCTOSs 
behind  him,  cutting  off  her  nose  and  lips. 
She  quickened  the  dead  with  her  yowling. 
After  that  she  wore  a  perpetual  grin  and 
would  only  He  under  the  cabin  seemingly 
r-smlimg  and  a-smlllng  at  P^s-^^^'l^^^ 
renamed    'The    Grinning    Gal    of    Boodles 

But  mere  historical  and  biological  details 
provide  inadequate  Impression  of  this  mys- 
terious swamp-lorest-jungle  of  overpowering 
beauty  To  comprehend  It  you  must  enter. 
The  ouUide  world  fadee  from  consciousness; 
eerie  symphonic  moaning  emanatM  from 
stately  treetops;  fern  banks  and  festoons  of 
moss  weirdly  float  In  mist.  And  ghosts  re- 
portedly flit  about  in  the  great  swamps 
which  guide  Harvey  Collins  claimed  would 
C^  a  buzzard-s  shadow."  The  fearful  light 
sometimes  seen  wheeUng  at  night  trough 
the  baygalls  along  famous  Ghost  Road  is 
caused  the  old  ones  say,  by  the  ghost  of  a 
decapitated  tarakeman— a  railroad  once  ran 
along  here— whirling  his  lantern  In  search 
of  his  head. 

Numerous  creeks  and  rivers  criss-cross  the 
BlK  Thicket,  and  swamps,  marches,  bogs  ana 
baygalls-fed  by  the  usually  heavy  annual 
rali^all— are  commonplace  In  the  region.  The 
sou  is  sandy  humus  for  the  most  part.  In 
thU  botanical  eden,  mosses,  slime  molds, 
algae  flourish  In  amazing  variety,  providing  a 
rare  source  of  materials  for  scientific  studies. 
Research  was  begun  years  ago  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Texas,  among  other  places  to  de- 
velop a  possible  food  source  from  Big  Thicket 
algae  for  the  world's  growing  population. 

S&emlngly  almost  everybody  would  favor 
preservation  of  such  outstanding  natural 
wealth  and  beauty— proposed  reservations  do 
not  exceed  2%  of  commercial  tlmberlands. 
Actually  the  Idea  haa  been  advocated  for  a 
century  The  National  Forest  Service  finaUy 
studied  the  Big  Thicket  In  1938,  recommend- 
ing inclusion  of  part  of  it  ^  the  system. 
But  before  action  could  be  Initiated,  World 
War  n  loomed  up  and  shelved  all  park  plans 
for  the  duration. 

The  fantastic  post-war  bulldUig  boom  cre- 
ated an  insatiable  demand  for  forest  prod- 
ucts bringing  wealth  to  the  lumber  com- 
panies. Naturally,  they  opposed  a  Big  Thicket 
park  Not  until  1961  could  the  National  Park 
service  be  prevailed  upon  even  to  re-ldentlf  y 
the  Big  Thicket  as  a  desirable  adjunct  to  the 

^^Abotit  this  time  Governor  Price  Daniel  be- 
came officially  interested  in  the  proposition 
of  a  state  park  In  the  Thicket.  The  legislature 
largely  ignored  his  Idea  but  he  persisted  The 
question  flamed  Into  a  red  hot  poUUcal  Issue 
among  Thicketltes.  Park  opponents  propa- 
gandized them  into  beUevlng  that  the  pro- 
posal would  ellmmato  their  cherished  hunt- 
ing and  take  away  ther  homes  and  Uvell- 

hoods. 

Daniel  appointed  a  lame  duck  31-man  com- 


mittee to  conduct  a  feasibility  study  of  the 
park.  It  had  little  power  as  It  was  not  a 
legislative  conunlttee.  It  had  no  state  funds. 
But  It  had  6  foot  SVi  Inch  Dempsle  Henley  as 
chairman.  ,_^.  .    . 

HU  forebears  settied  In  the  Big  Thicket 
in  1832  While  holding  down  multifarious 
non-paying  Jobs  ranging  from  Sunday  School 
superintendent  to  Indian  Affairs  Commis- 
sion chairman,  he  elevated  himself  by  his 
bootstraps  from  cotton  picker  to  affluence 
in  oil,  cattle  and  real  estate,  got  elected  four 
times  liberal  mayor  In  conservative  Liberty, 
Texas  and  leads  a  ceaseless  battle  for  pres- 
ervation of  his  ancestral  homeland.  Almost 
single-handedly,  Dempsle— as  he  is  called  by 
everyone  in  the  Thicket— forced  the  feasl- 
bUlty  study  to  completion.  The  task  extend- 
ed over  three  years  during  which  time  his 
motives  were  constantly  impunged  by  op- 
ponents of  the  park  proposal. 

With  backing  from  conservation  groups, 
the  study— containing  a  recommendation  for 
a  state  park— was  flnally  presented  to  Gov- 
ernor John  Connally  In  March,  1965.  No  ac- 
tion was  taken.  The  following  year  the  dtate 
Parks  and  Wildlife  Commission  did  approve 
creation  of  a  16,000-acre  chain  of  parks  In  the 
Thicket.  Nothing  came  of  this. 

Having  foreseen  the  probability  of  a  stale- 
mate, a  handful  of  courageous  prcpark 
Thlcketites  met  In  a  small  church  In  Saratoga 
in  November,  1964.  and  formed  the  Big 
Thicket  Association- to  press  the  p.irk  fight 
at  federal  level  if  necessary.  Under  steward- 
ship of  Indefatigable  Dempsle  HeiUey.  hun- 
dreds of  people— many  from  outside  Texas— 
now  subscribe  the  *5  annual  fee  for  member- 
ship to  assist  in  the  struggle.  The  association 
has  purchased  the  abandoned  Saratoga  school 
prooertles  and  converted  them  into  perma- 
nent headquarters  and  a  potential  museum. 
The  organization  has  been  so  successful  In 
re-educating  Thlcketites  on  the  Importance 
and  true  purposes  of  the  proposed  park  that 
nearly  5.000  people  attended  the  last  annual 
get-together. 

one  result  of  the  association's  activities  has 
been  a  new  survey  of  the  area  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Interior.  Their  report  recom- 
mends a  multi-county,  nine-area  "chain  of 
pearls"  toUlllng  35,000  acres.  Each  of  the 
nine  units  has  been  selected  for  a  special 
purpose  and  all  would  be  connected  by  a 
special  scenic  road  system. 

A  national  outcry  ensued  that  the  parn 
shovUd  be  on  the  order  of  200.000  acres.  Texas 
Senator  Ralph  Yarborough  In  compromise 
Introduced  a  bill  calling  for  75,000  acres. 

Meanwhile,  the  Big  -Hilcket  Association 
pads  m  and  out  of  court  with  what  they 
describe  as  •almost  the  regularity  of  a  goose 
going  barefooted"  to  protect  the  public  Inter- 
est from  illegal  operations  such  as  log- 
leeelnK"  on  public  lands  and  improper  sales 
of  timber  on  public  rights-of-way.  The  asso- 
ciation currently  fights  a  delaying  action  to 
save  the  Loblolly  Unit  In  the  chain  of  pearte. 
This  548-acre  stand  of  virgin  pine  and  hard- 
wood lies  only  57  miles  from  downtown 
Houston. 

Now  land  speculators  have  moved  In  to 
feast  on  the  results  of  the  recent  national 
publicity  for  the  Big  Thicket.  One  of  them 
has  subdivided  an  area  ardently  desired  in  the 
park  for  Its  orchids,  pltoher  plants  and  other 
rare  vegetation. 

And  flnally  the  Federal  Government  In  a 
classic  example  of  Washington  confusion 
may  well  have  tendered  the  coupe  de  grace.  At 
the  same  time  the  Department  of  Interior 
prepared  lU  latest  feasibility  study  for  a 
park  m  the  Thicket,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture processed  plans  that.  If  carried 
through,  wlU  everlastingly  destroy  the 
Thicket  as  a  botanical  wonderland.  Through 
their  recentiy  commissioned  Southeast  Texas 
Resource  Conservation  and  Development 
Project,  Department  of  Agriculture  verged 
on  draining  aU  the  counties  in  the  Thicket. 
The  Big  Thicket  Association  learned  this  in 
the  nick  of  time,  persuading  the  Commls- 
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sloner*  Court  of  Hmrdtn  County  to  b«lt  the 
key  project  which  blocked  the  drainage  for 
the  time  being. 

Thus  the  combination  of  force*  working 
toward  destruction  of  the  Big  Thicket  ap- 
pears well  nigh  overwhelming  But  a  ray  of 
hope  for  preservation  suddenly  flashes  from 
an  unexpected  direction.  Certain  lumber 
companies  have  lately  Indicated  a  developing 
sentiment  favoring  the  park  Idea  after  all. 
Several  have  rather  enthusiastically  cooper- 
ated In  recent  reexaminations  by  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  to  update  Its  park  feas- 
ibility survey  of  19«5.  Perhaps  the  magnifi- 
cent natural  cathedrals  within  the  Big 
Thicket  have  finally  reached  the  hearts  of  In- 
dustrial bishops. 


SENATOR  SPARKMAN  S  EXCELLENT 
SPEECH  TO  NATIONAL  HOUSING 
CONFERENCE 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr  President,  for 
many  years,  the  National  Housing  Con- 
ference has  been  the  focal  point  for 
public  Interest  In  programs  for  housing, 
urban  renewal,  and  overall  community 
development.  Its  membership  consists 
of  representatives  of  public  Interest  or- 
ganizatloh^.  local  officials,  labor  ofScials. 
and  business  and  professional  groups 
which  share  the  common  goal  of  sup- 
porting progressive  legislation  in  this 
field.  It  has  functioned  as  a  clearing- 
house for  Information  and  support  of 
these  programs  over  the  years,  and  has 
played  a  leading  role  in  securing  enact- 
ments of  the  many  measures  for  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  housing  and  commu- 
nity development  which  have  passed  the 
Congress  over  the  past  three  decades. 

The  National  Housing  Conference  re- 
cently held  its  37th  annual  convention 
in  Washington.  Its  sessions  were  ad- 
dressed by  leading  Members  of  Con- 
gress, of  local  government,  and  of  the 
Federal  administration,  including  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

One  of  the  speakers  at  the  annual  con- 
vention of  the  National  Housing  Con- 
ference was  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman].  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs.  All  of  us  who  know 
Senator  Spamcman  and  his  preeminence 
In  the  field  of  housing  recognize  the 
significance  of  his  opinion  in  this  field. 
I  believe  that  Members  of  Congress  and 
others  would  benefit  from  reading  his 
remarks  delivered  before  the  convention, 
so  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows: 

Asoaxas  bt   Hon.  John   Spaskman.  op  Ala- 
bama. Bsroas  the  37th  Kunvu.  CoNVkN- 

TiON   or  TH«   National   HotJsiNO   Conphi- 

KNcx.   Washington.   D.C. 

I  am  pleased  to  speak  once  again  at  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Housing 
Conference. 

Tour  meeting  Is  well  timed. 'We  are  about 
to  embark  on  consideration  of  a  big  housing 
bin  for  1968. 

On  Washington's  birthday,  the  President 
sent  hU  Housing  Message  to  Congress  on 
"The  Crisis  of  the  Cities."  He  painted  a 
gloomy  picture  of  American  cities  on  the 
brink  of  disaster  overwhelmed  with  stagger- 
ing human  and  physical  problems.  He  said 
there  Is  no  time  to  lose.  He  urged  Immediate 
action  and  outlined  a  plan  of  operation  call- 
ing for  new  programs  Involving  bUllons  of 
Pederal  dollars. 


The  housing  bill  to  implement  the  Presi- 
dent's message  came  to  Congress  early  last 
week.  Prom  the  size  of  the  bill  and  the 
tremendous  dollar  commitment  that  the 
Congress  has  been  asked  to  approve,  we  see 
a  rough  road  ahead. 

We  will  need  your  support  and  the  help 
of  all  of  those  interested  in  housing  and 
urban  problems  to  get  the  bill  passed  and 
signed  Into  law. 

I  note  that  the  Housing  Subcommittee  has 
scheduled  your  President.  Nat  Keith,  as  a 
witness  this  coming  Friday.  We  will  be  glad 
to  hear  from  blm. 

I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  the 
President's  bill,  but  first  I  believe  that  a  little 
background   Is  in  order. 

Our  Housing  Subcommittee  Just  published 
a  pamphlet  called  "Congress  and  American 
Housing."  It  contains  a  listing  and  a  brief 
description  of  housing  legislation  passed  by 
the  Congress  since  1892. 

It  Is  InteresUng  to  look  back  over  the 
many  bousing  laws  passed  by  Congress. 
Would  you  believe  that  over  200  housing  bills 
have  become  law  during  this  period  of  time? 
The  first  slgnlflcant  housing  legislation 
was  passed  In  the  early  thirties  and,  since 
that  time,  very  few  years  have  gone  by  with- 
out a  housing  bill  becoming  law. 

Now  with  all  of  these  laws,  most  of  which 
liberalized  Federal  assistance  programs.  It  Is 
natural  to  ask — Why  the  crUls  of  the  cities? 
What  went  wrong?  Were  the  laws  unrespon- 
sive to  the  problem?  Was  It  because  of  poor 
administration?  Or  was  the  problem  caused 
by  other  factors  over  which  we  bad  no 
control? 

Obviously  there  Is  no  simple  answer.  We 
were  dealing  with  complex  social  and  physi- 
cal problems  which  were  developing  faster 
than  they  were  being  solved. 

BCany  changes — social,  economic  and  politi- 
cal— have  occurred  in  this  nation  In  the  last 
30  years  which  brought  about  dramatic  up- 
heavals In  the  living  patterns  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Powerful  forces  that  no  one  could  have 
foreseen  moved  rapidly  to  break  down  rela- 
tively sound  and  stable  neighborhoods  within 
most  of  our  cities.  Not  the  least  of  these 
was  the  unprecedented  migration  of  our 
people  from  rural  to  urban  and  from  urban 
to  suburban  areas.  Our  prosperity  speeded 
up  the  migration  process  and.  In  many  re- 
spects, contributed  to  the  erosion  of  the 
cities. 

As  the  affluent  citizen  moved  to  the  sub- 
urbs, he  was  replaced  by  newly  arrived  rural 
residents  who  were  not  equipped,  either  by 
training  or  financially,  to  maintain  the  prop- 
erty. The  results  were  rapid  decay  of  the 
centers  of  the  cities. 

In  response  to  these  swift  changes.  I  am 
afraid  our  Federal  assistance  came  too  little 
and  too  late. 

Our  most  successful  programs  under  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  System,  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration  and  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association  started  out 
well  but  later  became  oriented  to  the  higher 
Income  families  in  suburbia,  and  we  were 
never  able  to  redirect  them  to  our  greatest 
problem — the  cities. 

Our  other  big  programs,  public  housing 
and  urban  renewal,  were  successful  in  doing 
the  Job  they  were  originally  Intended  to  do. 
But  they  were  slow-moving  and  inflexible 
and  no  match  for  the  fast-moving  forces  of 
erosion  spreading  over  the  Inner  core  of  most 
of  our  cities. 

Our  smaller  programs,  code  enforcement, 
urban  planning,  workable  program,  open 
space,  and  others,  contributed  In  a  small  way 
but  were  Impotent  against  the  rising  tide  of 
deterioration. 

Now  I  want  to  make  It  clear  that  I  am  not 
criticizing  these  programs.  For  the  most  part, 
they  were  successful  In  helping  to  provide 
better  housing  for  the  American  people.  On 
any  kind  of  absolute  scale,  U.S.  families  are 
the  best  housed  In  the  world — and  far  bet- 
ter housed  In  19M  than  In  1938. 


We  have  come  a  long  way  since  President 
Roosevelt's  famous  statement  in  1937  oi  one- 
third  of  a  nation  Ill-housed  Actually.  It  was 
worse  than  that.  According  to  the  1940 
Census.  49  percent  of  our  people  were  Ill- 
housed.  Today,  we  have  no  up-to-date  flgures. 
but  it  is  probably  somewhere  t>etween  10  and 
15  percent. 

However,  our  problem  today  is  the  wide 
disparity  In  housing  conditions  amongst  our 
people  and  the  heavy  concentrations  of  the 
Ill-housed  In  the  inner  city.  We  also  have 
concentration  of  the  poorly  housed  in  our 
small  towns  and  rural  areas. 

These  are  conditions  which  are  serious  and 
are  like  canker  sores  threatening  to  spread 
and  sap  the  very  strength  and  vitality  of  our 
nation.  This  cannot  be  tolerated  In  a  na- 
tion that  has  the  resources  and  the  capacity 
to  do  better. 

I  must  admit  that  our  progress  has  been 
disappointing  and  I  believe  that  part  of  the 
frustration  comes  from  the  failure  of  ex- 
pectations. We  did  expect  great  things  from 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949  and  we  welcomed  the 
1954  changes  to  broaden  urban  renewal  to 
cover  rehabilitation  and  conservation. 

Likewise,  the  1961  Housing  Act.  with  Its 
221(d)(3)  program,  and  the  Housing  Acts 
of  1964.  1965.  and  1966  with  their  3  percent 
Interest  rate  programs,  the  rent  supplement 
and  model  cities  programs  all  gave  rise  to 
hope  and,  I  suppose,  a  false  sense  of  security. 
I  bring  up  this  past  history  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reflecting  on  what  we  have  done,  on 
mistakes  we  may  have  made,  and  what  we 
have  learned  from  them  as  we  tool  up  again 
for  an  all-out  attack  on  city  problems  in 
1868. 

One  thing  we  have  learned  U  the  necessity 
for  a  balanced  program  between  providing 
pure  shelter  and  a  good  living  environment. 
Diulng  the  1950s.  I  believe  that  too  much  of 
our  energies  went  towards  slum  clearance 
and  city  rebuilding  with  inadequate  atten- 
tion to  homebuUdlng  and  the  provision  of 
shelter  for  the  displaced  and  the  low  and 
moderate  income  families. 

During  the  past  few  years,  the  pendulum 
has  begun  to  swing  back  towards  a  greater 
concern  about  housing,  for  example,  the 
221(d )  (3 )  program,  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram, turnkey  public  housing  and  the  cur- 
rent emphasis  on  homeownershlp,  credit 
assistance  and  the  FHA's  involvement  In  high 
risk  Insurance. 

I  have  felt  that,  unless  we  can  flnd  a  way 
of  supplying  more  good  housing  at  reason- 
able prices,  all  of  our  efforts  on  urban  re- 
newal and  model  cities  will  be  In  vain. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  the  emphasis  of  the 
President's  1968  housing  proposals  Is  on  more 
housing  for  low  and  moderate  income  fami- 
lies. I  believe  that  we  can  meet  his  6  million 
unit  housing  goal  but  It  may  require  some 
readjustment  of  our  Federal  spending  pri- 
orities. 

Our  more  balanced  approach  towards  the 
housing  problems  of  the  cities  involves  a  re- 
consideration of  the  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram. 

The  slow-moving  project  technique  Is  not 
the  answer  to  the  current  restlessness  and 
demands  of  our  city  people.  They  do  not 
want  to  wait  10  years  or  longer  for  solutions 
to  their  problems.  This  has  been  recognized 
In  the  President's  proposal  to  make  urban 
renewal  more  flexible  through  the  neighbor- 
hood development  program. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  city  would  have 
considerable  flexibility  of  using  Federal  funds 
to  develop  small  pieces  of  large  project  areas 
when  ready.  By  funding  these  smaller  under- 
takings on  a  program  basis  rather  than  a 
project  basis,  a  more  efBclent  use  would  be 
made  of  the  urban  renewal  funds  and  defi- 
nite progress  could  be  made  related  to  the 
city's  overall  plan  for  city  rebuilding. 

Closely  related  to  the  shortcomings  of  the 
urban  renewal  program  has  been  deficiencies 
In  the  housing  rehabilitation  and  code  en- 
forcement  programs.   These  programs   were 
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authorized  In  1964  but,  unfortunately,  were 
more  theoretical  than  practical. 

The  difficulty  was  basically  a  false  premise 
that  housing  Improvements  could  be  legis- 
lated m  a  vacuum  without  regard  to  related 
economic  and  social  influences. 

I  have  heard  favorable  reports  on  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Federally-assisted  concentrated 
code  enforcement  program  Initiated  2  years 
ago  With  proper  handling,  this  can  be  an 
effective  tool  to  help  hold  the  line  and  stop 
the  serious  decay  before  It  begins. 

Rehabilitation,  however.  Is  still  missing  an 
important  ingredient  which.  I  am  hopeful, 
the  1968  legislation  will  supply.  That  is  the 
development  of  a  technique  and  an  Industry 
to  carry  out  rehabilitation  on  a  volume  basis. 
This  Is  the  only  way  by  which  rehablllla- 
ilon  can  become  successful  and  I  believe  that 
all  Ingredlente  for  such  a  program  are  present 
in  the  legislative  proposals  now  before  us. 

I  believe  that  the  rehabilitation  program 
will  benefit  from  a  provision  In  the  bill  which 
would  authorize  the  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Housing  Partnership.  This  Is  one  of 
the  most  Important  features  of  the  1968  pro- 
posal. The  purpose,  as  you  know,  is  to  Involve 
the  might  and  resources  of  American  in- 
dustry to  help  solve  the  city  problems.  Re- 
habilitation would  be  a  prime  challenge  un- 
der such  a  program. 

There  Is  one  item  that  eludes  us  all.  that 
Is.  the  cost  of  housing.  It  seems  to  go  higher 
by  the  month  and  sometimes  I  wonder 
whether  our  Federal  subsidy  Is  being  lost 
down  the  drain  of  rising  costs. 

Every  other  major  production  Item  In  our 
economy  has  survived  rising  labor  and  mate- 
rial costs  only  through  Increased  production 
efficiency.  These  efficiencies  have  come  about 
primarily  as  a  result  of  tremendous  expendi- 
tures for  research  and  development.  Housing 
has  never  had  this  opportunity. 

However,  a  major  breakthrough  occurred 
last  year  when  the  Congress  appropriated 
$10  million  for  research  and  development. 
This  year  the  budget  request  is  for  $20  mil- 
lion and  I  am  hopeful  that  this  Is  the  be- 
ginning of  a  fully  financed  Intensive  effort 
to  conduct  the  research  needed  to  put  the 
housing  program  on  a  more  efficient  basis. 
One  of  the  Items  of  cost  Is  land  and  here 
again  we  need  to  ftnd  ways  of  housing  our 
people  without  recourse  to  exorbitant  land 
costs. 

The  President  is  proposing  a  new  program 
for  new  community  development  financed 
through  PHA  Insurance  of  land  development 
bonds.  According  to  the  Administration,  the 
net  effect  of  this  would  be  to  relieve  some  of 
the  pressure  on  land  In  and  around  existing 
large  cities  and  hopefully  develop  well- 
planned  communities  with  good  and  reason- 
able housing  for  all. 

The  other  element  of  cost  which  also  has 
risen  to  alarming  levels  Is  the  cost  of  mort- 
gage credit. 

You  all  are  aware  of  the  issue  facing  the 
(Congress  to  remove  the  PHA  statutory  In- 
terest rate  ceiling  of  6  percent. 

I  regret  that  it  Is  necessary  to  permit 
higher  interest  rates  on  government-Insured 
mortgages,  but  I  believe  that  under  the  cur- 
rent circumstances  there  Is  no  alternative. 
The  practice  of  charging  discounts  as  part 
of  PHA  financing  is  a  vicious  thing.  In  some 
of  our  programs,  the  section  213  cooperative 
program,  lor  example,  lenders  are  asking  12 
points  and.  unless  FNMA  will  buy  the  mort- 
gages, these  points  must  be  paid. 

Up  until  recently,  I  opposed  removing  the 
celling  because  I  believed  that  the  money 
managers  of  our  economy  would  be  able  to 
turn  back  the  rising  money  rates.  Theoreti- 
cally; a  well-managed  monetary  system  could 
control  the  supply  of  capital  without  resort 
to  complete  dependence  upon  Interest  rates. 
This,  of  course,  would  mean  the  fiexlble  use 
of  both  monetary  and  fiscal  policies  and  11m- 
^  Ited  money  management  controls. 
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Unfortunately,  the  way  things  have  worked 
out  over  the  past  several  years,  the  practical 
facts  are  that  money  has  become  very  ex- 
pensive and.  If  we  want  housing,  we  have  no 
alternatives  but  to  succumb  to  the  facts  and 
pay  the  going  price. 

Now  this  leads  me  to  another  feature  of 
our  new  housing  bill— Interest  rate  subsidies. 
Last    year    our    Committee    approved    the 
principle    of    interest    rate    subsidy    In    two 
programs— homeovimershlp  for  lower  Income 
families  and  college  housing.  This  year,  the 
President  has  come  up  with  another  Inter- 
est subsidy  program— rental  housing  for  low 
and    moderate    income    families.    Here    he 
would  convert  the  221(d)  (3)  and  202  low  in- 
terest. Federally  supported  programs  into  a 
privately  financed  interest  subsidy  program. 
We  would  then  have  three  basic  subsidy 
programs— the  rent  supplement  program,  the 
Interest    subsidy    program,    and    the    public 
housing  program.  The  first  two  would  carry 
market   rates   of   Interest   with   subsidies   of 
varying   amounts   coming   from   the   Federal 
government  to  the  lender  over  the  life  of  the 
mortgage.  The  third,  public  housing,  would 
carry,  as  you  know,  the  lowest  rate  because 
of  the  tax  benefit  to  the  bond  holder. 

There  are  many  considerations  to  this  new 
financing  device  which  need  to  be  studied. 
It  has  the  advantage  of  flexibility  because 
the  subsidy  would  vary  according  to  the 
going  private  Interest  rate  at  the  time  of 
mortgage  origination.  But  It  has  the  disad- 
vantage of  building  high  Interest  rates  Into 
the  system  because  there  wouH  be  no  In- 
centive for  the  sponsor  to  get  a  lo»'er  rate  as 
long  as  Uncle  Sam  pays  the  bill. 

Also  there  is  no  provision  for  rewriting  the 
mortgage  to  a  lower  rate  In  case  interest 
rates  drop  substantially  during  the  40-year 
life  of  the  mortgage  loan. 

There  Is  one  more  comment  that  I  want 
to  make  about  our  1968  housing  effort. 

Some  people  believe  that  the  only  answer 
to  slums  and  city  problems  Is  money.  They 
point  the  finger  at  Washington  and  the  Con- 
gress and  denounce  them  for  falling  to  ap- 
propriate huge  sums  of  money  to  save  our 
cities. 

Those  of  you  who  are  familiar  with  my 
stand  on  housing  know  how  persistently  I 
work  for  Federal  assistance  for  housing.  How- 
ever, I  disagree  strongly  with  the  attitude 
of  some  who  constantly  look  to  the  mote  in 
the  eyes  of  Congress  rather  than  to  the  beam 
m  their  own  eyes. 

All  of  the  money  In  the  Federal  Treasury 
would  not  solve  the  problems  of  our  cities. 
I  believe  that  these  problems  will  only  be 
solved  when  our  nation  and  all  of  us  are 
willing  to  utilize  to  the  fullest  extent  pos- 
sible all  of  our  available  resources. 
Let  me  tell  you  what  I  mean. 
One  of  America's  proudest  boasts  Is  the 
efficiency  of  its  private  enterprise  system. 
This  efficiency  has  been  developed  and  per- 
fected generally  by  big  business  and  indus- 
trial complexes  with  their  tremendous  con- 
centration of  skills,  financial  resources  and 
managerial  talent.  The  cities  of  our  nation 
are  crying  out  for  help  from  such  businesses 
and  I  hope  that  they  respond.  This  is  one 
resource  of  our  nation  that  needs  to  be 
tapped  If  we  are  to  solve  the  problems  of 
the  cities. 

Another  resource  related  to  this  is  the  fl- 
nanclal  might  of  our  big  banks  and  savings 
institutions.  These  groups  must  reconsider 
their  positions  and  be  prepared  to  make 
credit  available  where  needed  at  rates  con- 
sistent with  the  needs  of  the  community. 

We  have  been  hearing  a  great  deal  about 
financial  institutions  stating  publicly  their 
vrilllngness  to  finance  city  development. 
However,  the  experience  to  date  Is  dis- 
appointing. 

Up  to  now  we  have  not  found  the  answer 
for  this  industry  to  carry  Its  load  In  the 
Job  facing  us.  I  am  hopeful  that  several  pro- 
visions in  our  1968  legislation  will  help  but. 


in  any  event,  unless  this  resource  is  more 
fully  available,  I  woud  be  pessimistic  of  our 
success. 

The  last  resource  that  I  feel  Is  a  "must  11 
we  are  to  succeed  In  this  endeavor  Is  the 
goodwill  and  personal  interest  of  the  resi- 
dents of  these  areas.  Self  interest  Is  the 
strongest  motivation  for  action  and  somehow 
we  have  to  tap  this  self  Interest  in  the  up- 
grading and  rebuilding  of  the  run-down 
areas. 

This  reasoning  was  the  basis  for  the  new 
homeownershlp  program  for  lower  income 
people  In  our  bill,  S.  2700.  It  Is  also  the  basis 
for  our  support  for  the  formation  of  neigh- 
borhood nonprofit  groups  and  self-help  pro- 
visions in  the  proposed  legislation. 

Goodwill  cannot  be  bought  and  it  Is  really 
not  a  Federal  function  to  culture  it.  but  it 
is  extremely  vital  to  our  success,  and  I  hope 
that  our  local  people  recognize  its 
Importance. 

There  are  other  resources,  of  course,  which 
need  to  be  tapped  If  the  Federal  dollar  Is  to 
be  effective.  The  measure  of  our  success  will 
be  the  extent  to  which  this  Is  done. 

Let  us  hope  that  when  someone  speaks 
to  the  National  Housing  Conference  thirty 
years  from  now  there  will  be  no  need  for 
apologies  on  the  failure  of  voluminous  hous- 
ing laws  to  make  our  cities  pleasant  and  en- 
joyable places  In  which  to  live. 
I  have  enjoyed  talking  with  you. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
resolutions  adopted  at  the  annual  con- 
vention of  the  National  Housing  Con- 
ference repreoent  an  important  contribu- 
tion from  all  segments  of  the  housing 
and  urban  development  fields.  I  believe 
it  would  be  helpful  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  others  to  read  the  resolutions 
in  order  to  have  a  better  understanding 
of  the  problems  plaguing  our  cities  and 
the  solutions  recommended  by  this 
group  of  outstanding  professional  and 
civic  leaders. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolutions  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Resolutions   Adopted    by    the    Membership 

OP  the  National  Housing  Conference,  at 

THE  Annual  Business  Meeting,  March  3, 

1968,  Washington,  DC 
(By  David  L.  Krooth,  chairman,  resolutions 
committee) 

CHAPTER  a.    general     STATEMENT     OF 
OBJECTIVES 

NHC  calU  for  the  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional goal  to  eliminate  all  slums  and  sub- 
standard housing  in  the  next  20  years  and 
to  build  enough  housing  to  replace  them 
during  that  period.  We  must  also  build  suffi- 
cient housing  to  provide  for  the  one-third 
increase  which  will  occur  In  our  population 
during  that  p)ertod. 

It  Is  not  enough  to  build  new  housing. 
In  addition,  the  supply  of  existing  homes 
must  be  brought  up  to  a  decent  living  stand- 
ard. At  the  same  time,  there  must  be  an  In- 
tensification of  social  programs  for  the  Im- 
provement of  the  quality  of  American  life. 
While  we  recognize  that  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict Is  a  major  economic  cost,  we  must  also 
continue  to  protect  our  home-fronts.  The 
need  for  decent,  safe  and  sanitary  housing  Is 
at  the  heart  of  the  crisis  in  our  cities.  We 
must  take  vigorous  and  immediate  action  to 
provide  good  homes  In  good  neighborhoods 
in  order  to  avoid  the  ever-Increasing  demon- 


>  Except  as  It  relates  to  some  new  legisla- 
tive proposals  recently  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  this  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Legislative  Policy  was  ap- 
proved by  the  NHC  Board  of  Directors. 
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straUona  and  violence  in  our  cities  and  to 
respond  to  the  hope  and  aspirations  of  the 
Ill-housed. 

To  Initiate  a  program  now  at  a  rate  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  our  20-year  goals.  NHC 
urges  adequate  measures  to  redress  the  Im- 
balance and  restore  sUength  and  vigor  to 
resldenUal  building.  We  must  bring  construc- 
tion up  to  the  level  commensurate  with  the 
housing  needs  of  the  people  and  with  the 
requlremenu  of  a  healthy  expanding  econ- 
omy. A  decent  home  In  a  good  neighborhood 
for  every  American  should  become  a  reality. 
Last  summer  the  Nation  experienced  wide- 
spread urban  riots  The  crisis  in  our  cities  has 
Anally  replaced  the  complacency  of  our  afflu- 
ent society  with  a  demand  for  action  on  a 
scale  commensurate  with  the  need.  The  scope 
and  severity  of  the  housing  problems  of  our 
ghettos  hove  been  increasing  constantly  So 
nave  the  human  suffering  and  disillusion- 
ment caused  by  those  problems.  In  these 
Resolutions.  NHC  presents  the  measures 
which  we  deem  essential  to  solve  these  prob- 
lems and  alleviate  the  crisis  In  our  cities. 

CHAPTER    8.    MESSAGE   OF  THE    P«ES1DENT   OF  THE 
UNriED  STATES  ON  THE  CRISIS  IN  OtJR  CITIES 

I    On    Washington's    birthday.    President 
Johnson   sent   his   message    to   Congress   on 
•The  Crlsls-ol  the  Cities  •  The  message  con- 
tains the  Preeldenfs  most  comprehensive  and 
far-reaching    recommendations   on    housing, 
model  cities  and  urban  renewal.  The  message 
conveys  a  new  emphasis  and  a  new  sense  of 
urgency  concerning  the  acUon  necessary  to 
meet  the  crisis  in  our  cities.  The  message  Is 
an  insDlred  call  for  acUon  by  the  Congress 
and   by   all   se«menw  of   America.   NHC   ap- 
plauds the  leadership  of  the  President  and 
supports  his  recommendations  on  the  meas- 
ures described  below.  We  strongly  urge  Con- 
grjss   to    take    prompt   acUon    to   adopt   the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968. 
with   th-   amendment   and   additions  which 
we  are  recommending  In  these  Resolutions. 
2.  We  quote  some  excerpts  from  the  Presl- 
dents  message     presenting  a  clear  and  em- 
phatic description  of  the  crisis  In  oui  cities : 
"For   several   decades,   now,    thr   tide   has 
run  against  the  growth,  strength  and  vitality 
of  our  cities    Today.  America's  clUes  are  in 
crisis.  This  clear   and   urgent  warning  rises 
from  the  decay  of  decades— and  Is  amplified 
by  the  harsh  realities  of  the  present.  ••• 

•We  see  the  results  dramatically  In  the 
great  urban  centers  where  millions  live  amid 
decaying  buildings— with  streets  clogged  with 
trafnc;  with  air  and  water  polluted  by  the 
soot  and  waste  of  Industry  which  finds  it 
much  less  expensive  to  move  outside  the 
city  than  to  modernize  within  it:  with  crime 
rates  rising  so  r.»pldly  each  year  that  more 
and  more  miles  of  city  streets  become  unsafe 
after  dark;  with  Increasingly  inadequate  pub- 
lic services  and  a  smaller  and  smaller  tax  base 
from  which  to  raise  the  funds  to  improve 
them. 

"If  the  promise  of  the  American  city  is 
to  be  recaptured— If  our  cities  are  to  be  saved 
from  the  blight  of  obsolescence  and  de- 
spair  we  must  now  firmly  set  the  course  that 

America   will    travel.    There   Is    no    time    to 
lose.  ••• 

"No  single  statement  or  message  can  em- 
brace the  solutions  to  the  city's  problems.  No 
single  program  can  attack  them.  No  one  can 
say  how  long  It  will  take,  or  how  much  of 
our  fortune  will  eventually  be  committed. 
For  the  problems  we  are  dealing  with  are 
stubborn,  entrenched  and  slow  to  yield.  ••* 
"Today,  however.  I  want  to  speak  of  pro- 
grams designed  especially  for  our  cities— of 
shelter  for  its  citizens  and  plans  for  lU  re- 
vltallzatlon.  This  message,  too.  Is  for  men 
and    their    families.    For   our   lives   are   pro- 


-  For  brevity  in  this  and  other  quotations, 
paragraphs  from  the  message  are  sometimes 
combined  and  there  are  omissions  which  are 
shown  by  asterisks.  Also,  underscoring  Is 
deleted. 


foundly  affected  by  the  environment  in 
which  we  live,  the  city  in  which  we  work  and 
reside,  the  home  In  which  we  relax  and  re- 
new our  strength.  •  •  •" 
/.  The  major  recommendations  in  the  Presi- 
dent's message,  summarized 

1  A  total  of  ae  million  new  homes  and 
apartmenU  should  be  built  over  the  next  10 
years.  Oi  these.  6  mllltoii  will  be  !or  families 
of  low  and  moderate  Incomes  at  the  average 
rate  of  600.000  annually. 

2  The  proposed  Houtlng  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1968  win.  provide  lor  the 
first  5  years  of  this  lO-year  program.  Dur- 
ing the  initial  5  years.  It  authorizes  the  con- 
struction and  rehabilitation  of  2.35  million 
housing  unite  for  those  of  low  and  moderate 
incomes.  It  contains  »2.34  billion  of  contract 
authority  for  this  purpose 

3  Under  this  legislation.  300.000  housing 
uniu  win  be  started  with  federal  asslsUnce 
during  flscal  vear  1969.  These  are  identified 
as  being  for  the  poor,  the  elderly,  the  handi- 
capped, the  displaced  and  families  with 
moderate  incomes. 

4.  A  new  program  would  enable  lower  In- 
come   families   to   buy   or   repair    their   own 
homes.  During  flscal   1969.  It  would  author- 
ize 100.000  housing  units  to  be  built  or  re- 
paired. The  message  indicates  that  the  broad 
outlines  of  this  program  have  been  set  forth 
in  3.  2700.  the  Sparkman  BUI  reported  by  the 
Senate    Banking    and    Currency    Committee 
last  year.  There  would  be  private  financing 
of  the  mortgages  at  market  rates  of  interest. 
Fiunllles  would  pay  a  specified  percentage  of 
their    income   for  mortgage   payments,   with 
the  Government  paying  the  difference  In  the 
form   of    an    Interest    subsidy.    The    Federal 
Government   would   pay  all   but   I'i    of   the 
interest  on  the  mortgage.  If  necessary,  based 
upon    the    income   of    the    homebuyer.    The 
specified  percentage  of  Income  for  mortgage 
payments — excluding    maintenance,    repairs 
and  utility  cosU  of  housing — would  be  20"  . 
5.  During  flscal  year  1969.  there  would  be 
40.000   housing    uniu   started    for   moderate 
Income  families  under  a  supplement  to  the 
221(d)(3)    progrtun  which  would  be  added 
as  Section  236  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
It  would  involve  private  capital  financing  nt 
market  Interest  rates  Instead  of  FNMA  spe- 
cial assistance  purchases  of  mortgages  at  be- 
low market  Interest  rates.  The  Government 
would  provide  an  interest  subsidy  Just  as  it 
contemplated   under  the   new   home  owner- 
ship program.  In  place  of  the  present  effec- 
tive  interest  rate  of  3'^r.  the  Governments 
Interest  subsidy  would  make  up  the  differ- 
ence between  the  market  rate  of  Interest  and 
a  rate  which  could  be  as  low  as  1 ' ;  .  depend- 
ing on  the  Income  of  the  family. 

6.  The  75.000  public  housing  units  would 
be  started  during  flscal  1969.  with  emphasis 
on  the  •turnkey"  program. 

7.  The  rent  supplement  program  would  be 
Increased  by  an  authorization  of  72.500  units. 
The  President  contemplates  35,000  units 
would  be  started  under  this  program  In  flscal 
1969.  Congress  provided  only  $10  million  to 
pay  rent  supplements  In  flscal  1968.  but  the 
President  Is  requesUng  $65  million  for  flscal 
1969. 

8.  $7.5  mUllon  would  be  provided  as  loans 
and  grants  to  nonprofit  sponsors  of  housing 
for  needed  technical  assistance  and  skills. 

9.  The  model  cities  program  would  be 
greatly  increased.  It  la  recommended  that 
$2.5  bUllon  be  made  available  for  supple- 
mentary granu  over  the  next  3  years.  Of  thU 
amount,  there  would  be  $500  milUon  for  flscal 
1969  and  SI  billion  each  for  the  next  2  fiscal 
years.  Also,  the  President  recommends  $500 
million  as  an  additional  appropriation  for 
flscal  1969  for  urban  renewal  solely  related 
to  the  model  clUes  program.  Thus,  the  total 
authorlzaUon  for  the  model  clUes  program 
would  be  $1  blUlon  for  fiscal  1969. 

10.  To  give  communities  sufficient  lead 
time  for  planning  urban  renewal  projects, 
the  President  recommends  an  appropriation 
now  of  $1.4  blUlon  for  flscal  1970. 


11.  The  secondary  market  operations  of 
FNMA  would  be  transferred  to  private  owner- 
ship. This  change  Is  not  to  affect  the  Gov- 
ernment's special  assistance  to  selected  types 
of  mortgages  which  are  not  readily  accepted 
in  the  private  market.  This  Government  oper- 
ation would  be  handled  by  an  agency  known 
as  the  Government  National  Mortgage 
Association. 

12.  The  Secretary  of  HUD  would  be  au- 
thorized to  increase  FHA  interest  rate  ceil- 
ings to  reflect  the  rates  In  the  financial 
market.  The  President  has  already  made  a 
similar  recommendation  for  an  Increase  In 
the  interest  rates  on  home  loans  to  veterans. 

13.  HUD  would  be  authorized  to  insure 
mortgage  bonds  that  are  secured  by  pools  of 
PHA-lnsured  and  VA-guaranteed  mortgages 
held  by  private  institutions. 

14  The  Insurance  crisis  In  riot  areas  would 
be  met  by  chartering  a  National  Insurance 
Development  Corporation  within  HUD  which 
would  reinsure  risks  assumed  by  the  Insur- 
ance industry. 

16.  The  formation  of  privately-funded 
partnerships  would  be  authorized  so  as  to 
enlist  private  capital  and  American  Industry 
in  undertaking  housing  for  low  and  moderate 
income  families. 

16  Tlie  authorization  for  urban  mass 
transportation  would  be  Increased  from  the 
$140  mnilon  now  authorized  to  $190  million 
In  fiscal  1969:  also.  $230  million  Is  to  be  au- 
thorized for  fifcal  1970  so  cities  can  begin 
now  to  plan  their  mass  transit  programs.  A 
proposed  reorganization  plan  would  transfer 
from  HUD  to  the  Department  of  Tran.?porta- 
tlon  the  major  urban  transit  grants,  loans, 
and  related  research  functions. 

17  An  approprlaUon  of  $20  million  Is  re- 
quested for  urban  technology  and  research. 

18  For  planning  the  growth  of  our  urban 
areas  $55  million  Is  requested  for  flscal  1969. 
with  $10  million  for  area-wide  Incentive 
grants. 

;/.  Bills  to  effectuate  President's  program 
The  President  has  recommended  a  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968  to  ef- 
fectuate the  foregoing  and  other  proposals. 
This  bill  has  been  introduced  by  Senator 
Sparkman  as  S.  3029  and  by  Congressman 
Patman  as  H.R  15624.  which  bill  Is  hereafter 
referred  to  as  the  Housing  BUI  of  1968.  The 
President  also  recommended  a  separate  Na- 
tional Insurance  Development  Corporation 
Act  of  1968  to  Implement  his  proposals  on 
meeting  the  insurance  crisis  of  our  clUes. 
The  latter  bill  has  been  introduced  by  Sena- 
tor sparkman  as  S.  3028  and  by  Congressman 
Patman  as  H.R.  15625.  which  bill  Is  hereafter 
referred  to  as  the  Insurance  Development  Bill 
of  1968. 
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CHAITER    C.     NHC    COALS    TO     ACHIEVE     HOUSING 
WE    NEED 

1  While  the  President  recommends  an  av- 
erage national  goal  of  2.600.000  new  housing 
units  annually  during  the  next  ten  years. 
.  NHC  urges  that  the  annual  goal  should  also 
Include  rehabilitated  housing.  Accordingly. 
NHC  recommends  3.000.000  units  annually 
of  new  and  rehabilitated  housing  units.  NHC 
agrees  with  the  President  that  2.000.000  units 
should  be  built  annually  for  those  above  the 
low  and  moderate  Income  groups  who  do  not 
need  federal  assistance.  Instead  of  COO.OOO 
unite  annually  for  low  and  moderate  Income 
housing.  NHC  recommends  a  goal  of  1.000.000 
units  annually  for  these  income  groups.  This 
would  include  new  and  rehabilitated  housing. 
2  Legislation  should  be  adopted  requiring 
the  Secretary  of  HUD  to  report  to  Congress 
each  year  on: 

a.  The  volume  of  housing  put  under  con- 
tract and  the  volume  completed  for  the  low 
and  moderate  Income  groups  during  the  pre- 
ceding year  through  new  construction  and 
rehabUlUtlon. 

b.  His  recommendations  of  the  actions  nec- 
essary In  the  coming  year  to  achieve  an  an- 
nual goal  of  1.000.000  new  and  rehabUlteted 
unite  for  these  Income  groups. 


In  this  manner.  Congress  would  be  In- 
formed each  year  as  to  the  deficit  In  housing 
production  for  these  groups  and  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Secretary  concerning  the 
measures  necessary  to  eliminate  this  deficit 
and  to  meet  the  goal  during  the  coming  year. 
The  Secretary  should  also  report  on  the  com- 
pliance with  the  new  legislative  requirement 
that  residential  urban  renewal  areas  Include 
sufficient  standard  housing  to  result  In 
marked  progress  In  serving  the  poor  or  dis- 
advantaged people  living  In  slum  and 
blighted  areas.  NHC  endorses  the  provisions 
of  the  Reuss-Ashley-Moorhead  BUI  H  R. 
12142,  which  contain  the  substance  of  this 
and  other  past  recommendations  of  NHC, 
except  that  we  now  recommend  a  revision 
of  the  annual  housing  goal  to  accord  with 
the  present  need  for  1.000.000  new  and  re- 
habilitated dwellings  for  low  and  moderate 
Income  groups. 

CHAPTER  D.  NECESSARY  AUTHORIZATIONS  TO 
BEGIN  ACHIEVING  OUR  HOUSING  GOALS  AND 
ALLEVIA^nNG    THE    CRISIS    IN    OUR    CmES 

We  need  the  following  authorizations  and 
programs  to  initiate  adequate  action  toward 
meeting  our  20-year  goals. 

/.  Urban  renewal 

NHC  recommends  an  annual  rate  of  $3  bll- 
llon  for  urban  renewal  grants  for  a  5-year 
period.  This  increase  takes  Into  account: 

1.  The  Increased  need  for  urban  renewal 
funds  as  part  of  the  model  cities  program 

2.  The  expansion  of  the  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram which  requires  write-downs  In  value. 
In  order  to  permit  cuccessful  rehabilitation 
at  low  enough  carrying  charges. 

3.  The  continuing  Importance  of  urban 
renewal  to  permit  central  business  districts 
to  achieve  their  great  potential  for  Increased 
employment  opportunities. 

4.  The  long  accumulated  backlog  of  un- 
filled requests. 

5.  The  anticipated  applications  for  new 
urban  renewal  programs.  An  Increased  urban 
renewal  authorization  will  have  a  limited 
budgetary  Impact  during  the  next  several 
years.  Because  of  the  long  lead  time  for  urban 
renewal  projects,  it  would  take  almost  four 
years  before  actual  appropriations  would  be 
required  *>r  the  proposed  Increased  rate  of 
urban  renewal  grants.  NHC  supports  the 
Presidents  recommendation  to  give  commu- 
nities more  lead  time  for  planning  urban 
renewal  programs  by  making  an  appropria- 
tion of  $1.4  billion  now  for  fiscal  1970.  We 
suggest  that  thU  same  principle  should  be 
applied  to  all  future  urban  renewal  and 
other  authorizations  recommended  In  these 
Resolutions. 

//.  Ifodel  cities 
NHC  recommends  supplemental  grants  for 
model  cities  of  *1  billion  a  year  for  a  5-year 
period.  We  also  recommend  that  $50  million 
In  model-city  planning  funds  be  made  avail- 
able annually  for  a  5-year  period.  Many  cities 
that  applied  for  m(jdel  cities  grants  could  not 
be  approved  because  of  lack  of  funds.  NHC 
urges  that  the  model  cities  program  be  made 
available  to  all  qualified  cities  which  apply; 
and  that  additional  funds  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  cities  which  received  inadequate 
grants. 

///.  Public  housing 

NKC  recommends  an  increase  in  public 
housing  to  an  average  rate  of  200,000  units 
annually  for  a  5-year  period.  Initially,  the 
annual  rate  should  be  150,000  unite,  but  it 
should  be  accelerated  each  year  until  It 
reaches  250,000  unite  In  the  fourth  and  fifth 
years.  This  authorization  should  include  all 
forms  of  public  housing  programs.  Including 
the  conventional  type,  turnkey  and  leasing. 
IV.  Rent  supplements 

NHC  recommends  a  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram at  an  average  annual  rate  of  100.000 
unite  for  a  5-vear  period.  Initially,  the  an- 
nual rate  should  be  75.000  unite,  but  It 
should    be   accelerated    each    year   until    It 


reaches  125.000  units  In  the  fourth  and  fifth 
years.  Wfe  again  urge  that  appropriation  actt 
authorize  rent  supplement  contracts  for  the 
full  amounts  provided  in  the  basic  housing 
legislation. 

V.  Rental  and  cooperative  housing  for  mod- 
erate income  families  under  22f(d)l3) 
NHC  recommends  that  the  221(d)  (3)  pro- 
gram and  the  new  supplement  to  it  through 
interest  subsidies  be  increased  to  an  average 
annual  rate  of  300,000  unite  for  a  5-year  pe- 
riod Initially,  the  annual  rate  should  be  225.- 
000  units,  but  It  should  be  accelerated  each 
year   until   it   reaches   375,000   unite   in    the 
fourth  and  fifth  years.  This  program  provides 
rental    and    cooperative    housing    for    those 
whose  incomes  are  above  the  maximum  set 
for  admission  to  public  housing,  but  below 
the    amount     needed     to    obtain     standard 
private  housing  financed  without  federal  as- 
sistance. The  President  recommends  that  the 
new  supplement  to  the  221(d)(3)    program 
provide  for  private  mortgage  financing  at  a 
market  Interest  rate,  with  an  Interest  subsidy 
under  which  the  Government  would  make  v;p 
the  difference   between   the   market  rate   of 
interest  and  a  minimum  of  1  percent. 
VI.  Home  ownership  for  low-  and  moderate- 
income  families 
NHC  endorses  the  proposal  In  the  Presi- 
dents message  to  help  low  Income  families 
achieve   home   ownership.   The   Government 
would  pay  all  but  a  minimum  of  1 ' ;    Inter- 
est on  the  privately-financed  mortgage,  de- 
pending upon  the  Income  of  the  homebuyer. 
Under    the   new   home   ownership    program, 
NHC   recommends   a   5-year   program   at   an 
average  annual  rate  of  200.000  units  for  a 
5-year    period.     Initially     the    annual    rate 
should   be    150,000   unite   but   it   should   be 
accelerated  each  year  until  it  reaches  250.000 
unite  In  the  fourth  and  fifth  years. 
Vll.  Housing  for  the  elderly 
The    Section    202    program    and    the    new 
supplement  to  it  through  interest  subsidies 
under  the  Housing  Bill  of  1968  should  pro- 
vide an  average  of  30,000  housing  units  for 
the  elderly  each  year  for  the  next  5  years. 
VIll.  College  housing 
NHC   recommends  a  5-year  authorization 
of    $1    billion   annually   of   loans   at   below 
market  interest  rates  for  the  college  housing 
program. 

IX.  Mass  transit  grants 

NHC  recommends  additional  mass  transit 
grante  of  $750  million  per  year  for  a  5-year 
period. 

X.  Water,  sewer,  and  community  facilities 
and  improvements 
NHC  recommends  a  5-year  authorization 
of  $2  bUUon  annually  for  grante  to  local  gov- 
ernments for  basic  water  and  sewer  facili- 
ties and  other  types  of  public  improvemente 
and  community  faculties.  Of  the  $2  bUllon, 
$250  minion  should  be  available  annually 
for  the  open  space  program. 

XI.  FNMA  special  assistance 

NHC  recommends  that  the  revolving  fund 
for  FNMA  special  assistance  be  Increased  by 
$3  bllUon  in  order  to  implement  and  carry 
out  the  programs  recommended  In  these  res- 
olutions. We  further  urge  that  the  full  bal- 
ance of  the  FNMA  special  assistance  funds 
be  made  available  and  utilized  for  the  pur- 
chase of  FHA-lnsured  mortgages  on  coopera- 
tive housing  under  Section  213,  housing  in 
urban  renewal  areas  under  Section  220,  non- 
profit housing  for  the  elderly  and  other  pro- 
grams eligible  for  special  assistance. 
XII.  Budget  impact  of  housing  goals 

1.  The  annual  budget  Impact  of  the  pro- 
grams to  achieve  the  foregoing  housing  goals 
win  be  relatively  modest  during  the  proposed 
5-year  period.  Too  many  people  feel  that  the 
burden  on  the  Federal  Budget  Is  represented 
by  the  total  production  cost  of  the  housing 
Involved.  Yet,  on  the  housing  program  for 
the  low  and  moderate  Income  groups,  there 


is  a  relatively  small  cost  each  year  in  rela- 
tion to  the  large  dollar  voluma  of  housing 
produced  and  the  large  number  of  families 
served.  During  each  year  under  the  contracts 
on  the  housing  covered  by  the  5-year  pro- 
gram proposed  by  the  President,  the  total 
annual  cost  would  be  only  $2.34  billion  after 
all  that  housing  is  completed  and  occupied. 
This  is  the  amount  of  contrac*  authority 
recommended  by  the  President  iir.d  included 
in  the  Housing  BUI  of  1968.  It  covers  the  new 
home  ownership  program,  the  new  supple- 
ment to  the  221(d)(3)  program,  the  rent 
supplement  program,  and  the  low-rent  pub- 
lic housing  program.  NHC  has  recommended 
increases  in  these  housing  proi»rrinis  above 
the  levels  recommended  by  the  President  and 
included  in  the  Housing  Bill  of  1968. 

2.  The  $2.34  billion  relates  solely  to  the 
housing  programs  for  the  proposed  5-year 
period.  Additional  appropriations  are  required 
for  the  other  programs  Including:  model 
cities;  urban  renewal;  water,  sewer  and  com- 
munity facilities;  and  mass  transit.  These 
housing  and  other  programs  are  necessary  to 
meet  the  crisis  of  the  cities  and  they  require 
expenditures  In  the  amounts  which  NHC  is 
recommending.  They  should  be  given  the 
money  they  need  to  do  the  Job  that  mu.st  be 
done.  The  amount  of  these  federal  appro- 
priations and  authorizations  reprp:;e:its  a 
proper  allocation  of  our  national  resources 
to  assure  that  the  human  needs  of  our  people 
are  met— which  includes  their  need  for  a 
good  home  in  a  good  neighborhood.  By  pro- 
viding these  authorizations,  the  Nation  will 
be  giving  these  programs  the  high  priority 
which  they  deserve  In  the  Budget. 

3.  Increases  In  all  of  these  programs  will 
stimulate  economic  activity  and  result  in 
increased  federal  tax  payments.  Consequent- 
ly, the  Treasury  will  receive  added  income 
which  will  substantlaUy  offset  the  federal 
expenditures  for  housing  and  urban  assist- 
ance. 


XIII.  Initial  authorizatiav s  to  be  accelerated 
In  the  initial  year,  the  foregoing  recom- 
mended authorizations  for  \arioiis  housing 
programs  do  not  total  the  1-mlllion  unit 
goal  of  housing  for  low  income  and  moderate 
income  families.  We  recognize  It  will  take 
time  to  build  up  the  rate  of  annual  pro- 
duction to  this  goal.  Accordingly,  the  pro- 
posed authorizations  start  at  600,000  unite 
in  the  first  year  and  accelerate  each  year 
thereafter  until  they  reach  1  million  unite 
in  the  fourth  and  fifth  years  for  those  of 
lower  and  moderate  incomes.  This  allows 
time  to  increase  the  capacity  of  private  and 
public  agencies,  labor  and  Industry  to 
achieve  a  production  rate  which  would  ful- 
fill our  goals.  We  are  pleased  that  the  hous- 
ing programs  In  the  Housing  Bill  of  1968 
provide  for  annual  authorizations  at  an 
accelerating  rate  In  succeeding  years  during 
the  initial  5-year  period. 
XIV.  New  programs  as  supplements  to  exist- 
ing programs 

1.  While  NHC  supports  new  programs  to 
meet  urgent  needs.  NHC  reaffirms  Ite  con- 
tinuing support  of  existing  programs  which 
have  proven  their  success.  This  includes  the 
conventional  public  housing  program  and 
the  program  under  Section  221(d)(3) 
which  the  President  recommends  should  be 
expanded  under  a  different  financing 
formula. 

2.  New  programs  should  be  recognized  as 
supplemente.  They  are  not  substitutes  for 
the  existing  programs  which  have  borne  the 
brunt  of  the  effort  to  meet  the  housing 
needs  of  the  disadvantaged.  We  reject  the 
implication  that  existing  programs— such 
as  conventional  public  housing — have  al- 
legedly faUed  and  that  we  must  turn  to 
new  ones  because  of  those  failures.  As  de- 
scribed below,  these  programs  have  suf- 
fered from  Inadequate  authorizations  of 
funds  for  necessary  social  services,  mainte- 
nance and  renovation — conditions  which  are 
now  being  remedied  partially.  We  are  add- 
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Ing  new  program*  to  expand  the  volume  of 
boualng  and  broaden  the  participation  In 
meeting  urgent  needs. 

It  Ukea  time  to  bring  new  program*  Into 
effecUve  operation.  Existing  programs  are 
already  functioning.  They  can  and  should 
be  expanded  so  that  they  can  continue  to 
do  the  ever-increasing  Job  that  must  be  done. 
CHArm  «.  MOOKL  crrws  and  MrmopoirrAN 

PLANNING 

/.  Comprehensive  and  concentrated  attack 
on  neighborhood  decay 
NHC  reaffirms  its  endorsement  of  the 
model  cities  program  to  launch  massive 
local  programs  for  the  upgrading  of  entire 
neighborhoods  through  the  concentrated 
and  coordinated  use  of  all  available  federal 
aids  and  local  private  and  governmenUl  re- 
sources, including  the  supplementary  fed- 
eral granu  for  such  model  clUes.  We  urge 
acceleration  In  authorizing  disbursement 
and  release  of  funds  under  the  present  pro- 
gram. In  his  message,  the  President  stated: 
•The  Model  Cities  program  gave  us  the 
tools  to  carry  forward  the  nation's  first  com- 
prehensive concentrated  attack  on  neigh- 
borhood decay.  It  was  developed  by  some  of 
the  country's  foremost  planners.  Industrial- 
ists, and  urban  experts.  The  program  is  sim- 
ple In  outime — to  encourage  the  city  to 
develop  and'carry  out  a  total  strategy  to 
meet  the  human  and  physical  problems  left 
m  the  rubble  of  a  neighborhood's  decay. 
That  strategy,  which  Model  Cities  spurs 
through  special  granU,  Is  to  bring  to  a  dying 
area  health  care  services,  as  well  as  houses; 
better  schools  and  education,  as  well  as  re- 
paved  streets  and  Improved  mass  transit: 
opportunities  for  work,  as  well  as  open  space 
for  recreation." 

We  are  pleased  to  note  that  the  Housing 
BUI  of  1968  provides  for  an  Increased  au- 
thorization of  tl  billion  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1970  and  1971  for  supplemental 
grants.  Of  these  funds,  any  amount  author- 
ized In  tiny  fiscal  year,  but  not  appropriated, 
may  be  appropriated  for  any  succeeding 
fiscal  year  commencing  prior  to  July  1.  1971. 
NHC  recommends  a  5-year  program  of  sup- 
plemental grants  for  the  model  cities  pro- 
gram at  the  rate  of  $1  billion  a  year.  We 
also  recommend  that  at  least  $50  million  In 
model  cities  planning  funds  be  made  avail- 
able annually  for  a  5-year  period. 

;/.  Federal  and  local  coordination 
To  achieve  the  objectives  of  this  program, 
full  coordination  Is  required  between  all  of 
the  participating  constituents  within  HUD 
and  all  of  the  other  participating  agencies 
of  the  federal  and  local  government.  Each 
of  them  must  effectively  use  all  of  its 
powers  and  devotion  In  doing  Its  share  of 
the  total  job. 

;//.    Increased   authorization   to   enable   all 
qualified  cities  to  participate 
NHC  seriously  questions  the  policy  which 
discriminates  against  cities  of  equal  capac- 
ities and  equal  commitment  to  accomplish 
the  laudable  objectives  of   the   law.   There 
are  many  cities  which  can  meet  the  requlre- 
menU    of    the    model    cities    program    and 
which    are    vitally    Interested    In    availing 
themselves    of    this    Imaginative    approach. 
Yet.    these    cities    are    denied    participation 
because  the  program  was  to  be  limited  to  60 
to  70  cities  as  a  demonstration — actually  the 
Initial  group  Included  63  cities.  NHC  urges 
that  the  model  cities  program  be  made  avail- 
able to  all  qualified  cities  which  apply.   As 
recommended  above,  adequate  funds  should 
b«  authorized  for  the  model  cities  program 
to  enable  partlclpaUon  by  all  qualified  clOes: 
also,  to  provide  the  additional  funds  needed 
by  the  cities  which  are  now  parUdpaUng  In 
the  model  cities  program. 
IV.  Expansion  of  other  programs  necessary 
for  goals  of  model  cities 
The  model  cities  program  cannot  aclUeve 
Its  goals  and  provide  necessary  bousing: 


1.  Unless  urban  renewal  actlvlUes  are 
greatly  expanded. 

2.  Unless  adequate  grant  funds  are  avail- 
able for  water,  sewer,  and  neighborhood 
facilities,  and  for  open-space  and  urban 
beautlficatlon. 

3.  Unless  there  Is  a  sufficient  Increase  In 
the  supply  of  adequate  low  and  moderate  In- 
come housing  in  the  model  cities.  To  avoid 
serious  relocation  problems,  new  housing  and 
related  community  faclliUes  should  be  de- 
veloped extensively  on  vacant  land  or  other 
sites  not  involving  substantial  residential 
dUplacement.  Such  housing  should  not  be 
limited  to  what  will  be  developed  In  the 
model  neighborhood  area  or  the  city  Itself. 

In  order  to  meet  the  foregoing  needs, 
increased  authorizations  and  programs  are 
necessary  as  recommended  In  these  Resolu- 
tions. 

V.  Metropolitan  planning 

NHC  endorses  the  President's  recom- 
mendation that  $55  million  be  appropriated 
for  fiscal  1969  as  supplemental  grants  for 
the  orderly  growth  of  our  xxrban  areas.  These 
are  needed  to  achieve  more  effective  co- 
ordinated metropoliun  area  planning  and 
program  development.  In  addition.  NHC  sup- 
ports the  President's  request  for  a  $\0  million 
authorization  for  a  program  of  area-wide 
incentive  granU  In  fiscal  1969.  These  grants 
would  stimulate  the  development  of  sound 
plans  and  programs  to  accommodate  the  vast 
expansion  in  population  which  will  occur  In 
these  areas  over  the  coming  decades. 

At  the  same  time,  we  again  point  out  that 
the  requirements  for  public  facilities  of  all 
types — which  will  be  needed  In  support  of 
the  Impending  sharp  expansion  In  urban 
population — will  greatly  exceed  present 
funding  of  the  federally-aided  programs. 
Substantial  Increases  In  these  authorizations 
are  essential  In  view  of  the  severe  limitations 
on  local  governmental  financial  resources. 

CHAPTOt  r.  U«BAN  KENCWAL  PKOCRAM 

/.  Major  importance  of  urban  renewal 

NHC  agrees  with  the  President's  statement 
concerning  the  major  Importance  of  the 
urbsm  renewal  progrsm: 

"Urban  Renewal  Is  the  weapon  that  deals 
primarily  with  the  physical  side  of  removing 
blight.  An  essential  component  of  the  Model 
Cities  Program.  It  Is  a  major  Instrument  of 
reform  In  Its  own  right. 

"Last  year,  nearly  900  American  commu- 
nities were  reclaiming  inner  city  land  under 
urban  renewal." 


//.  Advance  appropriations  to  give  cities 
more  lead  time 

As  previously  stated,  we  support  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendation  for  appropriations 
now  of  the  funds  for  fiscal  1970  In  order  to 
give  communities  more  lead  time  for  plan- 
ning their  urban  renewal  programs.  We  rec- 
ommend that  this  also  be  done  for  future  fis- 
cal years.  Further,  to  effectuate  the  stated 
objective  of  the  message  to  overtake  the  de- 
cay of  our  cities  and  make  urban  renewal 
more  Immediately  responsive  to  urban  needs. 
NHC  recommends  an  annual  rate  of  $3  bil- 
lion for  urban  renewal  grants  for  a  5-year  pe- 
riod instead  of  $1.4  billion  recommended  by 
the  President  for  only  fiscal  1970. 
//;.  Neu)  neighborhood  development  program 

The  Presidents  message  further  recom- 
mends legislation  which  would  permit  de- 
tailed planning  and  execution  to  proceed  seg- 
ment by  segment  In  an  urban  renewal  area. 
Under  existing  law.  neither  demolition  nor 
rehabilitation  can  begin  on  any  portion  of 
the  renewal  area  until  the  renewal  process 
Is  ready  to  begin  throughout  the  entire  area. 
NHC  supports  the  new  proposal  which  would 
enable  cities  to  start  work  quickly  on  the 
most  pressing  problems. 

IV.  Amendments  recommended  to  urban 
renewal  laws 

NHC  also  recommends  amendments  to  the 
urban  renewal  laws,  as  described  below: 
1.  On  capital   grants   for   urban  renewal. 


code  enforcement,  and  other  comparable  pro- 
grams, there  should  be  an  increase  In  the 
federal  grant  to  %  from  the  present  ^i  which 
U  paid  to  larger  clUes.  The  %  grants  are  now 
made  only  to  smaller  cities,  but  they  are 
equally  needed  by  larger  cities.  Further, 
where  the  community  elects  to  finance  survey 
and  planning  costs  at  lu  own  expense,  the 
project  capital  granU  should  be  Increased  to 
V-  from  *i.  Pooling  of  all  such  grants  shall 
be  permitted  for  all  urban  renewal  projectt 
In  the  city. 

3.  A  successful  rehablUtaUon  program  must 
include  a  large  expansion  of  the  acquisition 
of  residential  properties  and  their  sale  for 
rehabilitation  purposes.  Adequate  funds 
should  be  made  available  for  grants  to  write- 
down the  resale  price,  subject  to  requirement 
that  the  properties  be  rehabilitated  so  as  to 
provide  housing  which  low  and  moderate 
Income  families  can  afford.  Further,  there 
are  now  restrictions  on  the  participation  of 
local  public  agencies  In  the  purchase  and 
sale  or  lease  of  properties  sulUble  for  re- 
hablllUtlon;  these  shoiUd  be  removed. 

3  Loan  and  grant  contracte  should  be  au- 
thorized for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  re- 
habilitation of  scattered  properties  In  resi- 
dential neighborhoods  designated  for  con- 
servation, rehabilitation,  or  intensive  code 
enforcement  by  an  approved  community  re- 
newal program.  The  cost  of  any  new  public 
improvements  serving  the  rehabilitation 
properties  should  be  recognized  for  appro- 
priate grant-in-aid  credits. 

4.  Local  public  agencies  should  be  author- 
ized to  make  sales  of  industrial  and  com- 
mercial land  for  later  development  to  non- 
profit industrial  development  corporations 
or  properly  constituted  public  bodies  on  the 
same  basis  as  Is  now  authorized  under  eco- 
nomic development  laws. 

5.  There  should  be  a  broadening  of  the 
existing  statutory  provisions  for  recognition 
of  real  property  tax  losses  by  the  locality  In 
an  urban  renewal  area  as  a  local  grant-in- 
aid  credit.  Such  loses  should  be  computed 
from  the  date  of  acquisition  of  the  property 
to  the  completion  of  the  redevelopment  In 
accordance  with  the  urban  renewal  plan  for 
the  project. 

6.  Where  there  Is  a  project  In  execution, 
tax-abatement— provided  by  the  municipality 
to  a  private  nonprofit  or  cooperative  housing 
development  for  the  purpose  of  achieving 
lower  rents  and  facilitating  relocation- 
should  count  as  a  noncash  local  grant-in- 
aid  to  the  project. 

7.  Title  I  should  be  amended  to  provide 
that  gross  project  costs  shall  Include  the  fair 
market  value  and  demolition  cost  of  any 
substandard  building  which  the  local  pub- 
lic agency  determines  should  be  eliminated. 
Irrespective  of  whether  the  local  public 
agency  acquires  the  fee  to  the  property  on 
which  such  building  Is  located. 

8.  All  renewal  programs  should  Include  ade- 
quate programs — by  public  agencies,  includ- 
ing local   housing  authorities — for  meeting 

'the  needs  of  low-Income  and  elderly  fam- 
ilies. Where  community  renewal  programs 
do  not  contain  adequate  programs  for  low- 
Income  or  elderly  families,  funds  should  be 
made  available  for  necessary  studies  to 
formulate  such  programs.  Irrespective  of  the 
size  of  the  city. 

9.  NHC  supports  the  objectives  of  the  spe- 
cial urban  renewal  provisions  for  central 
business  districts  which  were  Introduced  In 
the  88th  Congress  by  Senator  Clark  and  the 
then  Congressman  Rains.  These  would  permit 
waiver  of  residential  requirements  In  renew- 
ing central  business  dUtrtcts;  recognize  that 
employment,  commercial.  Industrial,  and 
cultural  functions  of  central  business  dis- 
tricts are  of  vital  importance  to  community 
growth  and  revltallzatlon;  and  require  HUD 
to  accept  100%  of  site  Improvements  and 
supporting  facilities  as  part  of  the  gross  proj- 
ect cost  and  as  a  local  grant-in-aid. 

10.  NHC  supports  the  amendments  In  the 
Housing  BUl  of  1968  which  allows  urban  re- 


newal project  funds  to  be  used  for  the  res- 
toration of  acquired  properties  of  historic 
or  architectural  value. 

U.  NHC  favors  an  amendment  to  the  urban 
renewal  law  allowing  any  public  facility  to  be 
eligible  for  non-cash  grant-in-aid  credit  If 
the  development  of  the  facility  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  urban  renewal  program  and  If 
It  Is  located  In  a  community  having  more 
than  one  urban  renewal  project:  such  com- 
munities would  also  have  a  workable  pro- 
gram and  a  community  renewal  program. 

12.  NHC  recommends  that  there  should 
be  no  limit  to  the  amount  of  grants  to  a 
particular  urban  renewal  demonstration 
project,  under  Section  314.  so  the  Federal 
Oovernment  In  special  cases  could  pay  up  to 
lOQ^c  of  the  cost  of  the  demonstration  pro- 
gram. 

13.  NHC  recommends  that  non-cash  grant- 
in-aid  credits  be  extended  to  cover  air  rights 
Involved  In  the  development  costs  for 
221(d)  (3)  projects  for  low  and  moderate  In- 
come families. 

14.  NHC  recommends  that  75 Tr  grants  un- 
der the  urban  renewal  program  should  be 
available  for  the  reclamation  of  otherwise 
unbulldable  land  which  is  located  within 
metropolitan  areas.  Often  there  are  large 
available  areas  of  land  which  are  not  suitable 
for  building  because  of  problems  which  can 
be  corrected  by  appropriate  expenditures  of 
public  funds,  such  as  the  draining  of  swamps 
and  meadowlands.  Such  land  constitutes  a 
below-ground  slum  which  can  be  eliminated 
to  make  land  available  which  would  be  suit- 
able for  development  of  residential  and  other 
purposes.  This  will  provide  convenient  sites 
for  housing  and  other  community  facilities 
needed  by  those  now  living  within  the  over- 
crowded areas  of  central  cities. 

15.  Where  state  of  local  law  requires  abut- 
ting property  owners  to  pay  a  portion  of  the 
cost  of  street  repairs.  Federal  urban  renewal 
grants  should  be  made  to  cover  the  owner's 
share  when  there  is  a  showing  of  need. 

CHAPTER  C.    HOUSING   PROGRAMS  TO   MEET   NEEDS 
DURING    NEXT    20    YEARS 


/.  tow-rent  public  housing 
1.  The  President's  message  recommends 
the  start  of  75.000  public  housing  units  dur- 
ing fiscal  1969.  The  message  then  sUtes  that: 
"The  Job  Is  to  turn  authorization  to  ac- 
tion— by  accleratmg  the  processing  of  ap- 
plications, by  moving  quickly  from  commit- 
ment to  construction,  and  by  Involving  pri- 
vate industry  fully  under  the  new  Turnkey 
concept." 

NHC  agrees  that  acceleration  Is  urgently 
needed  In  processing  applications  and  mov- 
ing quickly  to  start  construction.  Such  ac- 
celeration should  include  conventional  pub- 
lic housing  as  well  as  turnkey  public  hous- 
ing   For   the   public   housing   program,   the 
Housing  Bill   of    1968  provides  for  Increases 
in    the    amount    of    $100    million    annually 
prior  to  July  1.  1969.  which  amount  may  be 
increased  by  $150  million  on  July  1  In  each 
of  the  years  1969  and  1970  and  by  $200  mil- 
lion on  July  1  m  each  of  the  years  1971  and 
1972    There  Is   a  need   to  Increase  the   au- 
thorizations for  public  housing  to  an  average 
annual    rate   of   200,000   units   for   a   5-year 
period.  Initially,  the  annual  rate  should  be 
150  000  units,  but  It  should  be  accelerated 
each  year  until  It  reaches  250.000  units  in 
the  fourth  and  fifth  years.  This  should  in- 
clude   public    housing   of    the    conventional 
type,  along  with  turnkey  housing  and  leas- 
ing programs.  When  housing  authorities  can 
develop  conventional  public  housing  projects 
promptly    and    meet   other    appropriate    re- 
quirements applicable  to  the  projects,  they 
should  receive  commitments  and  funds  for 
such  projects  and  not  be  required  to  use  the 
turnkey  method. 

2.  We  endorse  the  following  provisions  in 
the  Housing  BUI  of  1968 : 

a.  The  Increase  in  the  authorization  for 
annual  contribution  contracts  for  the  low 
rent  public  housing  program  by  $100  million 


on  the  date  of  enactment,  and  by  $150  mil- 
lion on  July  1  In  each  of  the  years  1969  and 
1970,  and  by  $200  million  on  July  1  In  each 
of  the  years  1971  and  1972.  NHC  recom- 
mends Increases  In  these  proposed  authoriza- 
tions to  achieve  public  housing  at  an  average 
rate  of  200,000  units  annually  for  a  5-year 
period. 

b.  The  revision  of  the  existing  celling  on 
HUD  borrowing  from  the  Treasury  for  low- 
rent  housing  loans.  The  Bill  would  provide 
that  the  $1.5  billion  celling  would  apply  only 
to  federal  loans  which  the  Secretary  esti- 
mates will  actually  be  disbursed,  and  not  to 
federal  commitments  which  are  not  expected 
to  result  In  actual  outlays. 

3.  We  should  perfect  the  existing  housing 
programs  In  light  of  our  experience.  In  the 
conventional  public  housing  program,  this 
requires  the  foUowlng  new  federal  aids  to 
meet  conditions  that  have  been  too  long 
neglected : 

a.  Federal  assistance  for  improved  tenant 
services.  We  are  pleased  to  note  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendation  of  $20  million  pro- 
gram for  this  purpose.  The  message  states: 
"With  these  funds,  we  can  enable  those 
who  live  In  public  housing  to  take  better  ad- 
vantage of  Job,  health  and  educational  op- 
portunities. We  can  help  and  encourage  them 
to  become  involved,  personally  and  respon- 
sibly. In  the  day-to-day  problems  of  the  proj- 
ects where  they  live." 

This  $20  million  authorization  In  the  Hous- 
ing Bin  of  1968  should  provide  social  and 
community  services  that  are  urgently  needed 
for  families  living  In  public  housing;  also, 
training  of  public  housing  residents  for  em- 
plovment  in  the  project.  Local  housing  au- 
thorities should  be  authorized  to  contract 
with  social  service  agencies  to  provide  such 
services. 

b.  Additional  authorizations  of  federal 
annual  contributions  to  enable  the  conserva- 
tion and  preservation  of  existing  public  hous- 
ing projects  through  their  renovation  and 
upgrading. 

c.  Additional  annual  contributions  should 
be  provided  to  meet  all  costs  except  those 
which  low  Income  families  can  afford  as  rent- 
als. This  should  include  not  only  the  debt 
service,  but  also  adequate  maintenance,  con- 
servation and  operation  of  public  housing, 
and  the  additional  services  described  above. 
The  present  needs  and  costs  are  higher  than 
those  which  prevailed  when  the  original  an- 
nual contribution  contracts  were  signed.  If 
the  annual  contributions  are  not  raised,  local 
housing  authorities  would  be  forced  to  In- 
crease rents  and  Income  limits,  which  would 
Jeopardize  the  continued  achievement  of  the 
purpose  of  this  program  to  serve  low  Income 
families;  also,  they  would  defer  necessary 
maintenance  and  repairs,  which  would 
Jeopardize  the  physical  condition  and  long- 
term  life  of  the  property. 

The  present  annual  contributions  were 
computed  to  assure  their  adequacy  to  meet 
debt  service,  but  without  provision  for  the 
Increased  later  costs  of  maintenance  and  op- 
eration; or  the  need  for  the  additional  serv- 
ices described  above.  There  has  been  criti- 
cism of  conventional  public  housing  because 
of  its  failure  to  provide  social  services  and 
because  of  its  lack  of  conservation  through 
renovation  Correction  of  tnese  conditions 
should  remove  the  cause  of  this  criticism 
and  produce  a  better  living  environment  In 
public  housing. 

4  NHC  recommends  amendment  of  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  good  public  housing  design 
to  the  low-income  family  and  to  the  local 
community.  We  agree  with  the  President 
that:  "Our  concern  must  be  not  only  with 
the  quantity  of  new  public  housing,  but  with 
its  quality  as  well."  We  are  pleased  to  note 
that  at  the  Presidents'  direction,  the  Secre- 
tary of  HUD  has  been  working  with  leading 
architects  and  planners  to  achieve  higher 
design  standards  for  public  housing  develop- 
ments. New  projects  can  be  plea.sant  places 


to  live,  meeting  the  needs  of  human  beings 
for  comfort  and  convenience. 

5  While  we  believe  the  proposal  for  pri- 
vate management  of  turnkey  housing  Is  of 
dubious  merit,  we  favor  trying  this  new  ap- 
proach to  determine  whether  It  will  produce 
benefits  or  Improve  techniques  In  the  man- 
agement of  public  housing  and  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  program's  social  objectives.  The 
proposal  should  be  recognized  as  a  pilot  and 
experimental  program  to  be  determined  by 
local  housing  authorities.  Meanwhile,  NHC 
reaffirms  the  wisdom  of  continuing  the 
present  tested  management  operations 
through  local  authorities.  They  have  long 
experience  in  handling  the  operations  and 
problems  and  social  aspects  of  public  housing 
management.  Moreover,  they  are  clearly 
motivated  by  the  public  Interest  in  manag- 
ing public  housing  to  serve  low  Income 
families. 

6.  NHC  Is  impressed  by  the  early  evidence 
of  widespread  community  acceptance  of  the 
new  provision  In  the  1965  Act  authorizing 
the  use  of  suitable  private  housing  for  low 
income  families  through  lease  or  other  ar- 
rangements between  local  authorities  and  the 
owners  and  operators  of  private  housing. 
NHC  recommends  federal  aid  to  housing  au- 
thorities which  enter  into  agreements  with 
private  developers  for  the  public  housing  use 
of  portions  of  new  private  housing  devel- 
opments. 

7.  We  again  commend  HUD  for  Its  flexi- 
bility in  using  existing  legislative  tools  to 
develop  a  program  which  will  enable  low 
income  families  to  live  in  the  same  projects 
as  families  of  moderate  incomes  assisted 
under  Section  221(d)  (3)  Instead  of  Isolating 
lamUles  of  each  Income  group.  Under  this 
program,  the  low  Income  family  can  con- 
tinue In  occupancy  when  Its  income  in- 
creases, but  would  no  longer  receive  public 
housing  subsidies;  Instead,  It  would  get  the 
benefit  of  a  below  market  Interest  rate.  When 
the  family  becomes  self-supporting.  It  would 
pay  the  full  market  rate  of  Interest. 

8.  Federal  and  state  laws  should  be 
amended  to  enable  local  authorities  to  rent 
available  private  housing  outside  central 
cities  for  low-rent  housing  purposes. 

9  NHC  recommends  the  following  per- 
fecting amendments  to  the  basic  low-rent 
public  housing  legislation: 

a.  Authorization  to  HUD  to  make  federal 
capital  grants  to  cover  the  full  amount  of 
land  and  site  development  costs  in  excess  of 
the  reuse  value  of  the  improved  land  for 
new  low-rent  public  housing  projects  which 
are  not  located  In  urban  renewal  areas. 

b.  Revision  of  the  annual  subsidy  formula 
lo  permit  annual  contributions  equal  to  full 
debt  service  on  permanent  financing,  with 
residual  receipts  being  used  either  for  proj- 
ect rehabilitation  and  Improvement  or  ac- 
celerated amortization.  At  any  time  after 
completion  of  a  public  housing  project,  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  re-openlng  devel- 
opment cost.   If  necessary: 

(1)  to  make  additional  loans  for  needed 
rehabilitation  or  Improvements,  with  an- 
nual contributions  correspondingly  In- 
creased; or 

(2)  to  make  grants  for  such  other  pur- 
pose.-5  as  may  be  necessary. 

c.  While  the  present  law  provides  for  dis- 
position of  public  housing  to  residents,  it 
covers  only  detached  or  semi-detached  con- 
struction. We  endorse  the  proposed  amend- 
ment In  the  Housing  Bill  of  1968  which 
would  enable  disposition  of  any  public  hous- 
ing property  which  Is  sufficiently  separable 
for  ownership  by  the  residents.  In  addition, 
we  recommend  an  amendment  which  would 
authorize  sale  of  an  entire  project  to  a 
cooperative  with  a  membership  which  would 
be  limited  to  those  who  would  reside  In  the 
project.  In  broadening  the  authorization  for 
disposition  of  public  housing,  the  amend- 
ment should  require  a  finding  that  such  dis- 
position would  not  adversely  affect  the  low 
rent  program  of  the  public  housing  agency 
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involved  The  proposed  NHC  amendment 
would  make  It  powlble  for  rertdenta  of  pub- 
lic housing  to  achieve  cooperative  home  own- 
ership and  to  produce  better  and  more  stable 
communities  Instead  of  requiring  over- 
income  families  to  move  out  of  public  hous- 
ing they  should  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  acquire  ownership  by  paying  a  higher 
monthly  charge  which  they  can  afford,  based 
upon  a  percentage  of  their  increased  earn- 
ings. This  amendment  will  give  public  hous- 
ing teninw  an  Incentive  to  better  them- 
selves. As  to  public-housing  tenanu  whoee 
incomes  have  not  Increased,  they  can  either 

be: 

(11  relocated  in  other  public  housing 
projects,  with   their  moving   expenses  paid. 

(2)  permitted  to  remain  in  the  project  as 
public-housing  tenants  receiving  the  bene- 
fit of  annual  contributions  -50  long  as  they 
qualify  as  low-lncomc  families.  When  va- 
cancies occur,  they  wculd  be  flUed  with  over- 
Income  tenants  from  other  public  houflng 
projects  who  desire  to  become  cooperative 
homeowners 

d  Increase  the  present  statutory  limits 
on  construction  costs  per  rental  rc*jm  from 
M.SOO  to  t3.000  and  IncreMe  the  additional 
allowance  for  high -cost  areas  from  S260  to 
$500;  «nd  provide  that  the  only  monetary 
llmlta«4on  wa.be  applied  in  project  develop- 
ment shall  be  the  statutory  room  co6t  In 
other  words,  administrative  limitations 
should  net  be  Imposed  as  Is  now  the  case 
This  would  enable  local  authorities  to  meet 
the  great  needs  for  large  housing  unit*  to 
serve  lar^?  families. 

e.  Repeal  xhe  provision  In  the  U  S.  Housing 
Act  of  1937.  as  amended,  which  requires  a 
20'  gap  between  the  lowest  private  and 
the  uuper  p.bllc-houslng  limits  for  admis- 
sion. Al.^o,  permit  low-tncome  indlvldutils— In 
addl.lon  to  low-Income  families — to  be  eli- 
gible tcr  occupancy  In  low  rent  public 
housing. 

f  Necessary  changes  In  the  requirements 
for  participation  In  low-rent  public  housing 
to  enable  a  municipality  to  construct  such 
housing  for  those  of  low-income  who  will 
later  migrate  to  the  municipality  fr.r  em- 
plovment  In  industries  located  there  or  In 
service  activities  This  would  Include  new 
towns  or  municipalities  outside  of  central 
cities  It  would  facilitate  dispersal  of  popu- 
lation and  reduction  of  the  concentration 
of    low-income    'amllles   in   central   cities. 

g.  In  new  and  existing  low-rent  housing 
projects,  there  is  a  great  opportunity  to  pro- 
vide social  Impetus  and  vitality  not  only  to 
those  living  in  the  development,  but  also  the 
neighborhood  The  need  is  both  for  physical 
community  facilities  on  a  large  scale  and  for 
skilled  and  dedicated  personnel  to  op^rlte 
them  imagli/atively  A  program  was  author- 
ized by  the  1965  Act  for  ^  federal  grants  to 
assist  communities  In  developing  neighbor- 
hood facilities  of  aU  types,  with  preference 
to  those  in  neighborhoods  involving  the  anti- 
poverty  program.  While  this  afTorcts  a  new 
opportunity  to  obtain  needed  physical  facil- 
ities, the  law  should  be  .\mended  to  provide 
for  necessary  social  and  counselling  services 
In  low-rent  housing  projects  and  neighbor- 
hoods. Where  funds  or  services  cannot  other- 
wise be  obuined  from  other  agencies,  local 
authorities  should  be  permitted  to  use  proj- 
ect funds  for  this  purpose  Adequate  funds 
for  social  and  counselling  services  should  be 
Included  m  the  project  budget. 

h.  Neither  the  new  leasing  program  for  use 
of  privately-owned  housing  for  public  hous- 
ing purposes,  nor  the  rent-supplement  pro- 
gram for  those  of  public-housing  incomes  re- 
quire a  local  financial  contribution  in  the 
form  of  exemption  from  local  real  estate 
taxes.  Conventional  public  housing  projects 
are.  therefore.  In  a  disadvantageous  position 
frora  the  standpoint  of  local  governmental 
acceptance,  since  trtey  require  tax  exemption 
vrith  a  payment  of  ICr  of  shelter  rents  in 
Ueu  of  tixes.  To  bring  such  public  housing 
projecu  In  line  with  the  tax  paymenU  on 


these  other  programs.  NHC  recommends  that 
local  housing  authorities  be  permitted  to 
make  payments  In  lieu  of  taxes  equal  to  full 
taxes.  Federal  annual  contributions  should 
be  Increased  accordingly  to  cover  this  pay- 
ment of  a  full  tax  equivalent 

1.  The  special  subsidy  for  housing  elderly 
and  displaced  persons  is  now  available  only 
In  the  event  of  a  deficit  operation  NHC  rec- 
ommends that  this  subsidy  be  made  avail- 
able generally  in  an  amount  equal  to  the 
difference  between  the  rent  paid  per  month 
and  the  average  cost  of  operation. 

J.  NHC  recommends  that  the  documenta- 
tion required  to  qualify  Initially  for  the  le.«- 
ing  program  eliminate  the  unnecessary 
requirement  for  development  of  detailed 
hypothetical  daU  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
potential  supply  of  units. 

k.  In  the  1965  Act  there  was  a  rc>peal  as 
to  future  projects  of  Section  10(c)  of  the 
United  States  Housing  .Act  of  1937,  which 
requires  that  annual  contributions  to  a  pub- 
lic housing  agency  be  reduced  by  any 
amounts  by  which  the  receipts  of  the  age.ncy 
exceed  Its  expenditures.  As  a  m.itter  of  fair- 
ness and  to  meet  the  needs  of  public  hous- 
ing agencies.  NHC  recommends  that  this  re- 
peal should  also  apply  to  public  housing 
projects  existing  at  the  time  of  the  1965  Act, 
as  well  as  future  projects. 

//.  The  rent  supplement  program 
1.   After  pointing  out  that  the  rent  sup- 
plement program  holds  so  much  promise  for 
the  poor  families  of  America,  the  President's 
message  states : 

Rent  Supplements  Is  a  free-enterprtse  pro- 
gram, strongly  endorsed  by  the  home  build- 
ing, real  estate,  and  Insurance  industries 
which  have  responded  enthusiastically  to 
this  new  approach  to  low-Income  housing. 
It  contains  incentives  for  escape  from  pov- 
erty, while  creating  modest,  but  decent  shel- 
ter for  those  In  poverty.  If  we  are  to  match 
our  concern  for  the  cities  with  our  com- 
mitments, this  program  must  be  adequately 
funded." 

2.  The  President  ipcommended  «65  million 
in  authority  for  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram for  fiscal  1969  He  pointed  out  that  last 
year  the  rent  supplement  program  had  been 
underfunded  by  the  Congress  which  had 
granted  only  $10  million  of  the  $40  million 
requested  In  annual  payment  authority.  The 
Housing  Bill  of  1968  would  make  available 
an  additional  $40  million  in  contract  author- 
ity for  rent  supplement  payments  In  fiscal 
year  1970.  and  an  additional  $100  million  in 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1971.  1972  and  1973. 
NHC  recommends  Increases  In  these  proposed 
authorlzaUons  for  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram to  achieve  an  average  annual  rate  of 
100.000  units  for  a  5-year  period.  Initially, 
the  annual  rate  shovUd  be  75.000  uniu,  but 
It  should  be  accelerated  each  year  until  It 
reaches  125.000  units  In  the  fourth  ;^nd  fifth 
years. 

3.  Construction  cost  llmlUtlons  have  been 
established  In  the  rent  supplement  program 
which  are  unworkable  In  many  high  cost 
cities  that  face  the  greatest  need  for  this 
program.  NHC  recommends  that  there  be 
sufficient  Increases  In  these  cost  limitations 
to  make  It  possible  to  build  rent  supplement 
projects  within  these  cities.  Construction 
costs  have  been  going  up  without  a  cor- 
responding Increase  In  the  construcUon  cost 
Umitatloni  oi  the  rent  supplement  program. 
Only  through  an  Incrense  In  construction  fost 
allowances  can  the  rent  supplement  program 
fulfill  Its  ptirpose  of  serving  low-Income  fam- 
ilies in  these  cities,  near  the  places  of  em- 
ployment  and   public   transportation. 

4.  Counselling  and  social  services  should 
be  made  available  to  resldenu  of  housing 
aided  by  rent  svipplements.  Such  services 
should  be  allowable  housing  costs  In  com- 
puting rent  supplement  payments. 

5.  In  the  basic  rent  supplement  program, 
which  Involves  loans  at  a  market  rate  of 
Interest  and  which  Is  designed  to  serve  fam- 
ilies   who    are    eligible    for    public    housing. 


there  Is  a  grave  question  whether  these  proj- 
ects will  achieve  the  objective  of  successful 
integration  of  different  Income  groups  Only 
lO'r  of  the  rent  supplement  program  Is 
authorised  for  use  in  the  program  Involving 
loans  at  a  below  market  Interest  rate.  This 
part  of  the  program  will  successfully  achieve 
integration  of  different  Income  groups  In  a 
housing  development.  NHC  urges  an  amend- 
ment to  the  rent  supplement  program  so 
that  at  least  one-half  of  the  total  authoriza- 
tion Is  made  available  for  proJecU:  (1) 
which  are  financed  at  below  market  Interest 
rates— including  housing  for  the  elderly:  or 
(2)  which  combine  in  one  project  rent  sup- 
plement progran»  for  low  Income  families 
and  interest  subsidy  programs  for  moderate 
income  families. 

6  The  present  law  limits  rent  supplements 
to  lower  Income  families  who  are  living 
m  substandard  housing.  NHC  recommends 
that  the  law  be  amended  to  Include  over- 
crowded conditions  as  a  substandard  hous- 
ing condition;  and  to  permit  any  low-Income 
family  to  be  eligible  for  housing  aided  by 
rent  s'upplemento  so  long  as  the  family  quali- 
fies as  to  low  income,  even  though  the  family 
does  not  live  in  substandard  housing.  This 
would  meet  the  needs  of  newly-formed  fami- 
lies and  those  who  are  spending  too  much 
of  their  low  income  for  housing. 

7  The  rent  supplement  legislation  Imposes 
too  great  a  burden  on  low-income  families 
by  requiring  them  to  pay  rents  equal  to  25r„ 
of  their  annual  Income  since  rent  supple- 
ments wUl  pay  only  the  difference  between 
such  a  rental  payment  and  the  fair  market 
rental  To  eUmlnate  this  hardship.  NHS  rec- 
ommends that  this  rent-paying  requlrernent 
be  reduced  to  2Q'^c  of  family  Income,  which 
would  be  consistent  with  the  long-estab- 
lished policies  under  other  federally-aided 
programs.  , 

8  The  sundards  under  the  rent  supple- 
ment program  should  be  upgraded  to  pro- 
duce better-designed  housing  which  will 
more  adequately  meet  the  needs  of  families, 
with  attention  to  their  comfort  and  con- 
venience The  limit  of  one-bathroom-per- 
dweUlng  unit  should  be  removed,  as  this 
denies  adequate  sanitary  facilities  for  larger 
families. 

9  There  should  be  a  repeal  of  the  require- 
ment for  a  workable  program  of  local  gov- 
ernment approval  before  rent  supplements 
can  be  used  In  a  locality. 

10  Rent  supplements  should  be  made 
available  for  moderate-income  projects  de- 
veloped under  state-aided  programs,  which 
provide  below  market  financing  to  nonprofit. 
cooperative,  or  limited  dividend  organiza- 
tions. 

11.  NHC  urges  the  establishment  of  an 
additional  rent  supplement  program  for  non- 
profit mortgagors  who  own  buildings  which 
are  not  financed  under  Section  221(d({31. 
When  the  buildings  meet  code  standards, 
rent  supplements  should  be  avnllable  so  that 
the  housing  can  serve  low-Income  families. 
Present  rent  supplement  requirements  for 
rehabilitation  are  often  unworkable  because 
they  cost  too  much.  Rehabilitation  to  meet 
code  requirements  should  be  acceptable.  This 
will  stimulate  rehablUtatlon  and  provide 
standard  housing  quickly  for  many  more  low 
and  moderate  Income  families. 

12.  Local  housing  authorities  should  be  eli- 
gible as  sponsors  under  the  rent  supplement 
program.  Section  221(d)(3)  below  market 
Interest  rate  program  or  Interest  subsidy  pro- 
gram, and  elderly  housing  program  under 
Section  202. 

///.  Housing  jor  families  receiving  public  as- 
siitance  and  others   with   very   low  in- 
coT^es — also,  code  enforcement 
1.  Pour  million  American  families  are  re- 
ceiving  all   or   part   of    their   Income   from 
public   assistance   programs.   Many   of  these 
families    are    lU-housed.    primarily    because 
welfare  granu.  in  most  cities  are  Inadequate 
to  pay  the  cost  of  standard  housing.  NHC 
urges  the  enactment  of  legislation  patterned 
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after  that  previously  introduced  by  Repre- 
sentative Wldnall  which  would  establish  and 
enforce  minimum  standards  for  housing  oc- 
cupied by  recipients  of  public  assistance.  In 
addition,  such  legislation  should  require  that 
public-assistance  shelter  allowances  cover 
the  full  charge  for  decent  housing  and  that 
the  Federal  Government  bear  the  entire  addi- 
tional cost  above  the  present  Inadequate 
allow.nces  for  shelter. 

2  NHC  recommends  Federal  grants  to 
housing  authorities  or  other  public  agen- 
cies- as  described  lo  Chapter  H— to  bring 
housing  up  to  minimum  code  standards  and 
to  make  It  available  for  families  of  low  in- 
come, including  those  who  ate  receiving  pub- 
lic assistance. 

3  NHC     recommends     that     the     Federal 
grants   for   code   enforcement   should   equal 
75';     Irrespective  of  the  size  of  the  city.  At 
present  the  larger  cities  only  receive  a  two- 
thirds   grant,   while   cities   under   50.000  re- 
ceive a  76<-,   grant.  The  larger  cities  need  the 
75  <r  grant  Just  as  much  as  the  smaller  cities. 
NHC   urges  an   acceleration   of  concentrated 
code  enforcement  in  deteriorating  areas,  to- 
gether with  necessary  public  improvements 
to  arrest  their  decline.  The  costs  of  code  en- 
forcement  programs— both   for   determining 
Federal      grants      and      local      grant-in-aid 
credlis^should    include    all    costs    Incurred 
for  repair  or  iiutallatlon  of  streets,  sidewalks, 
street'  lighting,  trees,  parks,  open  .irer>s.  rec- 
reational    facilities,     and     other     necessary 
Improvements. 
IV.  Housing   for  tho.<e  of  moderate  incomes 

1.  The  President's  message  states: 
"A  program  to  provide  housing  for  fam- 
ilies with  Incomes  too  high  to  qualify  for 
DUbllc  housing,  but  too  low  to  afford  stand- 
ard housing  began  in  1961.  This  Is  a  below 
market  interest  rate  program  known  as  '221 
(d)(3)  ■  It  serves  families  earning  between 
S4  000  and  $8,000  a  year.  After  5  years  of 
testing,  we  are  ready  now  to  move  this  pro- 
gram into  full  production.  But  first  we  must 
improve  it. 

•I  recommend  legislation  to  strengthen 
the  imanclal  tools  under  which  the  moderate 
income  rental  housing  program  operates. 

•Under  this  legislation,  capital  financing 
wculd  be  shifted  to  the  private  sector,  and 
the  Government  would  Increase  Its  support 
by  providing  assistance  to  reduce  rents  to 
levels  moderate  Income  families  can  afford. 
Now  the  Government  provides  financial  sup- 
port for  loans  at  8  percent  interest.  Under 
this  new  arrangement,  the  private  sector 
would  make  loans  at  market  rates.  The  Gov- 
ernment would  make  up  the  difference  be- 
tween the  market  rate  of  Interest  and  1  per- 
cent.   The    loans    would    remain    in    private 

hands." 

2    As  a  supplement  to  the  221(d)  (3)   pro- 
gram, the  Housing  Bill  of  1968  adds  Section 
236  which  authorizes  contracte  for  Interest 
assistance    payments— subject    to    approval 
in  appropriation  acts— in  the  amount  of  $75 
million  annually  prior  to  July  1.  1969.  which 
amount   may   be   Increased   by   $100   inl  lion 
on  July  1.  1969,  by  $125  million  on  July  1. 
1970    by  $150  mlUion  on  July   1.   1971.  and 
bv  $150  million  on  July  1.  1972.  A  tremen- 
dous unmet  need  exists  for  housing  to  serve 
moderate  Income  families  who  cannot  afford 
standard    private    housing    without    federal 
assistance.    There    Is    a    long  /«^"'^^ 
backloz  of  unfilled  requests  and  anticipated 
applications  for  additional  projects  to  serve 
this  income  group.  NHC  recommends  an    n- 
crease  In  the  authorization  for  the  221(d)  (3) 
program    and    the    new    supplement    to    it 
through  interest  subsidies,  which  would  pro- 
vide an  average  of  300,000  housing  units  an- 
nually for  a  5-ye«r  period.  Initially,  the  an- 
nual   rate   should    be   225,000    units,    but     t 
should    be    accelerated    each    year    until    it 
reaches  375.000  units  In  the  fourth  and  filth 

years. 

3    NHC   opposes   the   proposal   to   Increase 
from  20%  to  25  v   the  percentage  of  family 
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income  that  must  be  paid  for  total  housing 
expenses— including  mortgage  payments,  real 
estate  taxes,  utilities,  heat,  and  the  estimated 
cost  of  maintenance  and  repair.  The  proposed 
interest  subsidy  would  pay  only  the  excess  of 
total    housing    expense    above    the    amount 
which    represents    25%    of    family    Income. 
During  1966.  the  statistics  show  that  a  me- 
dian of  19.6 '^^  of  Income  was  spent  for  total 
housing   expense   under    the    PHA    203    pro- 
gram    NHC    recommends    that    the    present 
20<;    requirement   under   Section   221(d)(3) 
be  retained  In  the  Interest  subsidy  programs 
under  236  so  that  families  will   not  be  re- 
quired  to  spend  a  disproportionate  amount 
of  their  earnings  for  housing.  Tills  is  neces- 
sary to  assure  that  families  will  have  enough 
income  remaining  to  pay  for  food,  clothing 
and  other  requirements  for  a  decent  stand- 
ard of  living.  ^      ,  . 
4   In  the  300,000  housing  starts  for  low  and 
moderate    income    groups    proposed    by    the 
President's   message   for   fiscal    1969.   a   total 
of  38.000  units  are  expected  under  the  exist- 
ing 221(d)(3)   program  at  below  market  in- 
terest rates.  The    funds  for  these  starts  un- 
der   221(d)(3)    are    already   authorized    and 
available.   Accordingly,    the   Housing   Bill   of 
1968  does  not  amend  the  provisions  or  Sec- 
tion 221(d)(3)    as  to  the  continuing  below 
m\rket   Interest   rate   program,   but   supple- 
ments It  with  a  new  Section  236  authorizing 
interest  subsidies.  Under  236.   there  will  be 
private  financing  at  market  rates  and  Inter- 
eat  subsidies  to  reduce  the  Interest  paid  by 
the  family  to  a  minimum  of  l'^r•.  depending 
upon  Its  income.  Besides  the  22Ud)  (3)  hous- 
ing which  Is  to  be  financed  with  the  FNMA 
funds  now  available.  NHC  recommends  that 
FNMA    special    assistance    funds    should    be 
made     a'/allable    and    used    for    221(d)(3) 
housing  under  the  below  market  interest  rate 
program    at    any    time    that    alternative    fi- 
nancing with  interest  subsidies  Is  not  avail- 
able under  the  proposed  new  Section  236. 

5.  NHC  also  recommends  that  Section  221 
(d)(3)  and  the  proposed  Section  236  be 
amended  to  remove  the  10 '^^  limit  on  the 
number  of  units  In  a  project  which  may  be 
occupied  by  moderate-income  Individuals  as 
distinguished  from  families.  All  mocierate- 
income  individuals  would  then  be  treated  In 
the  srme  manner  as  those  who  are  elderly 
or  handicapped. 

6  The  President  recommends  legislation 
to  provide  needed  technical  assistance  and 
skills  to  nonprofit  sponsors  of  housing  pro- 
grams. His  message  states: 

••Through  grants,  loans,  and  technical  as- 
sistance, this  program  will  help  small  pri- 
vate nonprofit  organizations  in  our  cities. 
These  oreanizatlons  will  then  be  able  to  draw 
quickly  upon  architects,  engineers  and  fi- 
nancial experts  to  speed  the  construction  of 
low  Income  housing." 

NHC  endorses  the  proposed  authorization 
in  the  Housing  Bill  of  1968  to  mak<>  seed 
capital  advances  to  nonprofit  and  cooperative 
organizations  to  facilitate  housing  for  low 
and  moderate  income  groups. 

7    FHA    should    remove    Impediments    to 
the    development    of    housing    In    high-cost 
areas.    Including    both    high-rise    and    low- 
rise  buildings.   The   present  cost  limits   are 
unworkable  for  manv  such  areas.  The  prac- 
tical  effect   of   present   FHA    cost   limits    is 
to    force    most    of    the    221(d)(3)    housing 
into    outlying    areas,    rather    than    encour- 
aging   its    construction    within    the    cities 
where   employment   and   puulic   transporta- 
tion   are    available.    While    FHA    allows    Its 
present  cost  limits  to  be  increased  if  there 
Is   partial    tax   abatement,   such    tax   abate- 
ment Is  often  not  available  because  of  re- 
strictions m  state  and  local  laws.  Moreover, 
manv  cities  face  the  problems  of  Inadequate 
revenues   and    they    are   reluctant    to   grant 
tax    abatement.   Tax   abatement   on    221(d) 
(3)    or  236  housing  should  not  be  required 
Elnce  It  Is  not  required  under  the  programs 
for    public-housing    leasing    of    privately- 
owned    housing    or    for    rent    supplements. 


increasing    these    cost    limits    would    help 
meet   the   housing   needs   of   large   fanilUes. 

8  FHA  should  relax  regulations  and  di- 
rectives which  would  preclude  legitimate 
nonprofit  sponsors  from  participating  in 
the  221(d)(3)  or  236  programs  because  of 
burdensome    financial    requirements. 

9  There  should  be  amendment  of  the 
FNMA  limitation  on  the  unit  cost  of  mort- 
eages  purchasable  under  Its  special  assist- 
ance program  for  221(d)(3)  mortgages.  The 
amendment  should  extend  the  "rban-re- 
newal-area  exception  which  Is  applicable 
to  other  multlfamlly  housing.  This  la  nec- 
essary due  to  the  higher  housing  costs 
which  generally  prevail  In  urban  renewal 
areas. 

V  New  program  for  homeownership  for 
low-  and  moderate -income  families 
1  The  President's  message  recommends 
a  new  program  to  enable  lower  income  fam- 
ilies to  buy  or  repair  their  own  homes.  The 
message  states: 

••Home  ownership  is  a  cherished  dream  and 
achievement  of  most  Americans.  But  It  has 
always  been  out  of  reach  of  the  nation  s  low- 
income  famines.  Owning  a  home  can  Increase 
responsibility  and  stake  out  a  man's  place  In 
his  community.  The  man  who  owns  a  home 
has  something  to  be  proud  of  and  good  rea- 
son to  protect  and  preserve  It.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  pilot  program  I  began  last 
year  low-Income  families  have  been  able 
to  get  Federal  help  in  securing  shelter  only 
as  tenants  who  pay  rent. 

•Today  I  propoFe  a  program  to  rxtend  the 
benefits  "of  home  ownership  to  the  nation's 
reedv  f.iniilies. 

••Urder  this  program,  the  broad  outline  or 
which  has  already  been  set  forth  In  S.  2700, 
low-income  families  will  be  able  to  buy  mod- 
est homes  financed  and  built  by  the  pri- 
vate sector.  These  families  will  devote  what 
they  can  reasonably  afford— a  specified  per- 
centage of  their  income— to  mortgage  pay- 
ments, with  the  Government  paying  the  dif- 
ference ill  the  form  of  im  interest  sub.-=ldy. 
Under  this  Interest  subsidy,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  pay  all  but  1  percent  of  the 
interest  on  the  mortgage,  depending  on  the 
income  of  the  homebuyer.^' 

2  NHC  endorses  and  supports  this  pro- 
gram and  the  provisions  to  Implement  it 
contained  in  the  Housing  Bill  of  1968.  We 
strongly  recommend  the  Interest  subsidy  pro- 
posed by  the  President  which  would  achieve 
an  effective  Interest  rate  ranging  from  l"o 
upward,  depending  upon  the  income  of  the 
family  We  urge  that  this  formula  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  one  in  S.  2700  where  the 
interest  subsidy  would  produce  an  effective 
interest  rate  of  3';  .  A  lower  interest  rate  li 
necessary  to  provide  home  ownership  for 
iower  income  families  who  can  only  afford  a 
1%  Interest  rate. 

3  For  the  new  home  ownership  program 
recommended  by  the  President,  the  Housing 
Bin  of  1968  authorizes  contracts  for  Inter- 
est assistance  payments— subject  to  approval 
in  appropriation  acts— in  the  amount  of  $75 
million  annually  prior  to  July  1,  1969.  which 
amount  ma  ybe  increased  by  $100  million  on 
Jul"  1  1969,  by  $125  million  on  July  1.  1970. 
by  $150  million  on  July  1,  1971.  and  by  $150 
million  on  July  1.  1972.  NHC  recommends 
increases  in  these  proposed  authorizations 
for  the  new  home  ownership  program  to 
achieve  an  average  annual  rate  of  200.000 
■units  for  a  5-vear  period.  Initially.  NHC  rec- 
immends  that  the  annual  rate  should  be 
l.iOOOO  units  but  it  should  be  accelerated 
each  year  until  it  reaches  250.000  units  In  the 
fourth  and  fifth  years. 

4  Under  the  interest-subsidy  provision  of 
the  Housing  Bill  of  1968  which  Is  designed  to 
bring  individual  and  cooperative  homeowner- 
ship  to  families  of  low  and  moderate  incomes, 
the  subsidy  benefits  are  limited  to  the  initial 
owner  of  a  house  or  the  initial  member-oc- 
cupant of  a  cooperative  dwelling  unit.  Thla 
limitation    vlll   prevent   the  program  from 
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mMtlng  the  conUnulng  need  for  housing  low 
and  moderate  Income  families  because  It  pre- 
vent* the  particular  house  or  dwelling  unit 
Involved  from  being  available  to  subsequent 
families  with  such  incomes.  We  recommend 
that  this  provision  be  amended  so  that  when 
the  owner  or  cooperative  member  sells  his 
dwelling  to  a  purchaser  meeting  the  income 
limits  applicable  to  this  program,  the  pur- 
chaser win  also  be  eligible  to  obUln  an  In- 
terest subsidy  on  the  dwelling  Involved.  This 
amendment  should  also  extend  to  all  subse- 
quent eligible  purchasers. 

5.  NHC  opposes  the  provision  in  the  Hous- 
ing Bill  of  19«8  to  require  families  to  spend 
20%  of  their  income  for  mortgage  pay- 
ments—Including Insurance  and  real  estate 
taxes — under  the  new  homeownershlp  pro- 
gram for  low  and  moderate  Income  families. 
The  proposed  interest  subsidy  would  pay  only 
the  excess  of  the  mortgage  payment  above 
the  amount  which  represents  20'"c  of  family 
Income.  During  19e«.  the  staOstlcs  show  that 
a  median  of  15  5%  of  income  was  spent  for 
such  mortgage  paymenu.  as  distinguished 
from  total  housing  expense,  under  the  FHA 
203  program.  NHC  recommends  a  require- 
ment that  15%  of  Income  be  spent  for  mort- 
gage payments  under  the  new  program  for 
homeownershlp  by  low  and  moderate  income 
families.  This  Is  necessary  to  assure  that 
famines  w*H  have  enough  Income  remaining 
to  pay  for  food,  clothing  and  other  require- 
ments for  a  decent  standard  of  living. 

6  NHC  supports  the  provisions  of  the 
Housing  Bill  of  1968  making  PHA-lnsured 
financing  available  to  families  of  low  and 
moderate  Income  who  cannot  now  qualify 
for  mortgage  Insurance  under  regular  FHA 
programs  because  of  their  credit  histories 
or  Irregular  credit  patterns,  but  who  HUU 
finds  are  'reasonably  satisfactory  credit 
risks'  and  capable  of  homeownershlp  The 
Bill  contemplates  that  such  families  would 
receive  counselling  and  assistance  in  budget 
and  debt  management.  NHC  believes  that 
this  program  Is  long  overdue  since  the  pres- 
ent FHA  requirements  for  credit  approvals 
have  proven  too  stringent  for  families  of 
lower  incomes  NHC  recommends  that  these 
provisions  be  extended  to  Include  the  co- 
operative home  ownership  program  for  low 
and  moderate  Income  families,  as  the  same 
credit  clearance  problems  have  arisen  In  that 
program  as  In  other  homeownershlp  pro- 
grams. 

7  NHC  approves  the  use  of  the  interest 
subsidy  program  in  cooperatives,  since  this 
will  make  It  possible  to  reach  lower  Income 
groups  because  of  the  economic  savings  and 
advantages  of  cooperatives.  These  are  Illus- 
trated by  the  following  savings: 

(a)  Lower  closing  losts  with  one  closing  on 
an  entire  project  of  many  dwellings,  rather 
than  one  for  each  dwelling. 

(b)  Lower  transfer  costs  since  It  is  un- 
necessary on  a  cooperative  sale  to  Incur  the 
cosU  of  title  examinations  and  transfers, 
brokers  fees,  refinancing  and  other  charges. 

(c)  Lower  construction  costs  which  co- 
operatives have  achieved  through  the  econ- 
omies of  large  scale  building  when  many 
housing  units  are  presold  before  construction 
starts. 

8  NHC  endorses  the  amendment  In  the 
Housing  Bill  of  1968  which  would  make  fi- 
nancing and  Interest  subsidies  available  for 
the  conversion  of  existing  rental  housing  Into 
cooperative  or  other  home  ownership.  At 
present,  such  financing  Is  available  only 
when  there  will  be  rehabilitation  of  the 
property  to  the  extent  of  at  least  20  V  of 
the  mortgage  proceeds.  NHC  recommends 
that  even  though  an  existing  property  does 
not  require  rehabilitation.  It  should  be  eli- 
gible for  such  financing  Such  221(d>(3)  fi- 
nancing win  add  to  the  housing  supply  and 
make  home  ownership  available  for  mod- 
erate Income  families.  Due  to  Its  lower  cost. 
It  should  be  possible  to  convert  such  exist- 
ing housing  to  serve  a  lower  Income  group 


by  refinancing  It  at  a  below  market  Interest 
rate  and  by  operating  It  on  a  cooperative 
or  other  home  ownership  basis. 

VI.  Cooperotive  housing 

1.  In  urban  areas  where  multifamlly  hous- 
ing predominates,  cooperatives  provide  an 
important  means  of  achieving  homeowner- 
shlp. This  produces  better  communities  where 
the  control  and  responsibility  rest  with  the 
people  who  have  a  stake  and  pride  In  their 
own  housing  development.  The  cooperative 
program  has  been  successful  for  moderate 
income  families  assisted  under  Section  221 
(d)(3)  where  financing  is  provided  at  a  3% 
interest  rate.  Just  as  It  has  been  successful 
for  middle  Income  families  assisted  under 
Section  213  at  market  rates  of  interest.  NHC 
fully  concurs  m  the  Congressional  mandates 
to  encourage  such  cooperative  ownership. 

2.  The  need  and  demand  for  cooperative 
housing  at  a  below  market  interest  rate 
greatly  exceeds  the  amount  of  funds  avail- 
able. The  below-market  program  of  221(d) 
(3)  has  demonstrated  its  success  In  meeting 
the  housing  needs  of  lower  Income  families 
who  cannot  be  served  by  private  enterprise 
without  the  aid  of  a  subsidy.  Cooperative 
housing  represents  about  one-third  of  the 
accumulated  backlog  of  projects  awaiting 
funds  under  the  221(d)(3)  program  of  be- 
low market  Interest  rates.  This  backlog  of 
need  would  be  met  by  the  Increased  authori- 
zations recommended  above  for  the  221(d) 
(3)  program  and  for  the  236  program  and  the 
new  homeownershlp  program,  which  would 
provide  Interest  subsidies  for  the  consumers 
to  reduce  the  market  rate  on  prlvaMly-fi- 
nanced  mortgages.  The  effective  Interest  rate 
would  be  reduced  to  1  "r .  depending  upon  the 
need  of  the  family. 

3.  Ten  years  ago  Congress  established  a 
revolving  fund  of  $225  million  for  the  pur- 
chase by  FNMA  of  cooperative  mortgages  In- 
sured by  FHA  under  Section  213.  This  fi- 
nancing has  made  It  possible  for  middle- 
Income  consumers  to  Join  together  to  help 
thenwelves  get  good  housing  through  their 
cooperatives.  While  there  have  been  exten- 
sive mortgage  purchases  from  the  coopera- 
tive revolving  fund,  much  of  the  money  has 
been  returned,  so  It  now  has  an  uncommitted 
balance  of  about  $100  million.  The  Admin- 
istration has  Impounded  this  fund  and  no 
further  PNBrtA  commitments  can  now  be 
Issued.  NHC  strongly  recommends  that  the 
balance  In  the  cooperative  revolving  fund  be 
made  Immediately  available  for  the  pur- 
chase of  mortgages  on  cooperative  projects. 
The  213  program  meets  an  Important  need 
among  those  middle-Income  families  and  In- 
dividuals who  can  only  afford  the  lower 
monthly  charges  achievable  through  coopera- 
tive economies  and  financing. 

4,  The  Housing  Bill  of  1968  contains  an 
appropriate  and  workable  appralsable  formu- 
la for  cooperatives  In  the  new  homeowner- 
shlp program.  It  recognizes  the  need  for  such 
an  appraisal  formula  which  is  based  upon 
a  property  which  is  operated  on  a  nonprofit, 
basis  and  seeks  to  produce  only  enough 
Income  to  cover  its  costs  and  debt  service. 
The  same  formula  should  be  made  applicable 
to  cooperative  housing  under  Section  213  to 
assure  the  adequacy  of  the  amount  of  fi- 
nancing to  enable  the  acquisition  of  an 
existing  property  for  a  consumer  coopera- 
tive. 

5.  As  recommended  elsewhere  In  these  Res- 
olutions and  subject  to  the  conditions  stated 
herein.  NHC  urges  the  disposition  of  public 
housing  and  Federally-owned  housing  to  co- 
operatives whose  members  will  reside  In  such 
housing  and  enjoy  the  benefiu  of  mutual 
ownership. 

6.  NHC  cites  with  approval  the  tried  and 
tested  programs  which  have  been  In  opera- 
tion for  years  and  enabled  lower  income 
families  to  achieve  cooperative  ownership  of 
multifamlly  housing  We  urge  HUD  and  Its 
constituent  agencies  to  use  fully  all  avail- 
able legislative  tools  under  existing  programs 


to  achieve  the  values  and  objectives  of  co- 
operative home  ownership  by  people  with 
low  or  moderate  Incomes.  This  should  Include 
the  following: 

(a)  Encouragement  of  cooperative  hous- 
ing projecu  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
under  all  available  programs.  NHC  com- 
mends FHA  for  the  recent  Issuance  of  a 
circular  to  Impress  upon  all  Insuring  Offices 
that  It  Is  the  policy  of  HUD  to  encourage 
home  ownership  through  the  cooperative 
approach  and  to  offer  all  possible  assistance 
in  the  development  of  cooperative  housing 
projects. 

(b)  In  the  disposition  of  housing  ac- 
quired by  HUD  and  Its  constituent  agencies, 
a  priority  should  be  afforded  to  the  residents 
so  they  will  have  the  opportunity  to  acquire 
the  properties  through  their  cooperative. 
The  recent  FHA  circular  advised  Insuring 
offices  that  many  acquired  multi-family 
housing  projects  are  particularly  suitable 
for  cooperatives  and  that  negotiated  sales 
would  be  made.  This  was  successfully  done 
by  FHA  recently   In  a  pilot  case. 

(c)  In  the  disposition  of  property  by  ur- 
ban renewal  agencies,  there  should  be  a  rec- 
ognition In  the  disposition  plan  that  it  Is 
Important  to  achieve  cooperative  ownership 
of  multifamlly  housing  in  urban  renewal 
areas.  Accordingly,  part  of  these  areas 
should  be  considered  for  the  development 
of  housing  to  be  so  owned  by  the  people. 
In  making  a  disposition  for  this  purpose, 
there  should  be  a  disposition  condition  that 
those  who  acquire  the  property  agree  to  de- 
velop It  for  housing  that  win  Involve  coop- 
erative ownership. 
VU.  ttultifamUy    housing    in    urban    areas 

1.  To  achieve  success  in  the  model  cities 
program  and  to  meet  the  housing  needs  of 
urban  areas,  it  is  necessary  to  reach  a  high 
volume  of  private  development  of  multi- 
famlly hotising.  The  President's  message  em- 
phasizes the  Importance  of  harnessing  the 
productive  power  of  America  to  rebuild  the 
urban  slum  which  the  President  Identifies 
as  "the  most  pressing  of  our  unfilled  needs 
in  our  society."  To  help  achieve  this  objec- 
tive, the  President  proposes  that  the  Con- 
gress authorize  the  formation  of  privately- 
funded  partnerships  that  will  Join  private 
capital  with  business  skills.  The  message 
states: 

"The  objective  of  these  partnerships  will  be 
to  attract  capital  from  American  industry 
and  put  that  capital  to  work.  TTieir  exclusive 
purpose  will  be  to  generate  a  substantial 
additional  volume  of  low  and  moderate  In- 
come housing.  They  will  use  the  best  private 
management  talent,  planning  techniques 
and  advanced  methods  of  construction.  They 
will  probe  for  the  savings  Inherent  In  the 
latest  technology  and  In  economies  of  scale." 

NHC  approves  of  the  proposal  to  enlist  the 
private  caplUl  and  talents  of  American  in- 
dustry In  the  production  of  low  and  moderate 
Income  housing. 

2.  Besides  Initiating  new  methods  of  stim- 
ulating private  enterprise  to  participate  in 
the  housing  program.  It  Is  necessary  to  per- 
fect existing  programs  and  remove  obstacles 
which  discourage  private  InlUatlve  In  under- 
taking housing  developments.  One  major 
obstacle  Is  described  below  together  with  our 
recommendation  for  its  removal. 

3.  Many  investors  or  sponsors  are  reluctant 
to  undertake  multifamlly  projects  In  urban 
areas  because  of  the  current  FHA  require- 
ment that  they  provide  a  guarantee  against 
operating  deficits  until  the  projects  become 
self-supporting.  In  many  urban  renewal 
areas,  experience  has  demonstrated  that  a 
project  will  not  become  self-supporting  until 
the  area  has  been  redeveloped  on  a  major 
scale  and  becomes  established  as  an  attractive 
community.  FHA  does  not  determine  the 
need  and  extent  of  the  operating-deflcit 
guarantee  until  the  time  Immediately  prior 
to  the  issuance  of  its  commitment  for  mort- 


gage insurance.  By  that  time,  the  investor  or 
sponsor  has  spent  so  much  money  on  the 
project   that  It  cannot  afford   to  withdraw. 
Eligible  investors  and  sponsors  are  therefore 
reluctant    to    initiate    multifamlly    housing 
prolects   because  of   the   uncertainties   con- 
cerning the  guarantees  that  may  be  required. 
4    In  1961,  a  law  was  passed  presiding  that 
if  there  were  losses  during  the  flrtt  two  yeare 
of  operation  of  a  multifamlly  housing  project, 
FHA  was  authorized  to  increase  the  mortgage 
by  an  amount  equal  to  the  operating  losses. 
However   this  does  not  solve  the  problem  de- 
scribed above,  because  Investors  or  sponsors 
are  required  to  give  a  guarantee  in  advance^ 
Moreover,  they  have  no  assurance  that  the 
operating  losses  will  be  added  to  the  mortgage 
afTlater  date,  since  this  Is  entirely  discre- 
tionary with  the  FHA  and  the  financing  In- 
stitution. TO  avoid  this  and  other  problems, 
NHC  recommends  an  amendment  to  the  lav? 
to   authorize    the   Inclusion   In   the   original 
mortgage  of  the  estimated  amount  of  the 
operating  losses  for  the  initial  two  year  pe- 
riod.   Although   this   amount   would    be   in- 
cluded  m   the   mortgage,   there   would   be  a 
requirement   that   any   mortgage   funds   not 
ne«led   to  meet  such  losses  would  be  used 
to  reduce  the  mortgage:   also,  the  investors 
should  not  receive  any  returns  on  their  in- 
vestment during  the  period  when  operating 
deficits  are   being  met  from  mortgage   pro- 
ceeds. 

VIII-  Housing  for  the  elderly 

1  The  Section  202  program  and  the  new 
supplement  to  it  through  interest  subsidies 
under  the  Housing  Bill  of  1968  should  pro- 
vide an  average  of  30,000  housing  units  for 
the  elderly  each  year  for  the  next  5  years. 

2  The  present  policies  under  Section  221 
(cl)'(3)  should  be  modified  to  permit  the  con- 
struction of  housing  projects  exclusive^-  for 
the  elderly,  rather  than  limiting  such  flnanc- 
ine  to  projects  which  also  serve  other  age 
griups.  ?n  ihls  respect  we  are  pleased  to  note 
The  provisions  of  the  Housing  Bill  of  1968 
which  authorize  the  refinancing  of  PfoJects 
for  the  elderly  or  handicapped  ""^  put  tnem 
on  the  same  favorable  basis  as  221(d)(3) 
projects.  The  Bill  also  authorizes  nterest 
subsidies  to  be  made  on  elderly  projects  to 
be  insured  under  the  new  Section  236. 

3    In   accordance   with   the   statutory   au- 
thority for  loans  equal  to  the  toul  develop- 
ment   costs.     HUD    should    eliminate    the 
requirements  In  the  202  program  that  an  ap- 
proved sponsor  must  make  an  Investment  to 
cover  the  cost  of  preliminary  expenses,  facil- 
ities,   furnishings,   equipment    and    work  ng 
capital.  Such  costs  should  be  included  in  the 
loan.  It  should  not  be  necessary  for  a  non- 
profit sponsor  to  make  a  moneUry  contribu- 
tion     Its     contribution     consists     of     its 
devotion  of  time,  Ingenuity,  and  energy  in 
initiating,  and  developing  projects— all  with- 
out compensation  and  motivated  by  public 
ser\'lce.  ,^  . 

4  The  Section  302  cost  limits  should  be 
increased  so  housing  can  be  built  within  the 
cities  where  they  are  needed  to  serve  the 
elderly  In  view  of  land  costs,  this  should  in- 
clude high-rise  buildings.  The  program 
should  include  rehabilitation  as  wen  as  new 
construction.  Tax  abatement  should  not  be 
required  since  It  is  often  unavailable  because 
of  restrictions  in  state  and  local  laws.  More- 
over many  cities  are  facing  problems  of  in- 
adequate tax  revenues  and  are  reluctant  to 
grant  tax  abatements.  Section  202  housing 
for  the  elderly  should  be  permitted  to  pay 
fun  taxes,  as  Is  permitted  In  leasing  prtvate- 
ly-owned  housing  for  public  housing  pur- 
poses and  m  the  rent  supplement  program. 
Nursing  facilities  should  be  eligible  for  fi- 
nancing in  housing  for  the  elderly. 

5.  There  is  a  need  for  special  programs  to 
provide  federal  grants  for  the  following  pur- 
poses in  housing  for  the  elderly: 

(a)   to  assist  in  training  professional  per- 
sonnel to  manage  elderly  housing  projects: 
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(b)  to  meet  the  capital  costs  of  housing- 
related  facilities,  such  as  senior  activity  cen- 
ters health  maintenance  units,  dining  rooms, 
hobby  and  craft  rooms,  and  counselling  cen- 
ters: and  .     ,         .     __ . 

(c)  to  provide  working  capital  and  seed 
capital  to  states  and  localities,  and  to  na- 
tional nonprofit  organizations  such  as 
church  groups,  labor  unions,  fraternal  and 
cooperative-servicing  organizations. 

6  NHC  urges  that  housing  for  the  elderly 
be  included  in  all  planning  under  the  model 
cities  program. 

IX.    College   housing 

1.  NHC  recommends  a  5-year  authoriza- 
tion of  $1  bUllon  annually  for  loans  at  be- 
low-market-lnterest  rates  for  college  hous- 

2  Since  passage  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958.  our  Nation  has  In- 
creasingly recognized  its  dependence  upon 
higher  education  for  its  security,  welfare, 
and  continued  prosperity.  To  meet  the  de- 
mands made  upon  them  by  the  expanding 
number  of  students  and  by  required  Increases 
in  faculties,  additional  housing  must  be  pro- 
vided for  students  and  faculty. 

3   Congress  recognized  the  appropriateness 
of  meeting  these  needs  nearly  twenty  years 
ago   In  the  Housing  Act  of  1950,  it  Initiated 
low-interest   loans  for  housing   and   educa- 
tional  facilities   for  students   and   faculties. 
Since   1961    there   have   been   authorizations 
for  loan  Increases  at  the  rate  of  $300  million 
each  year.  This  increase  is  wholly  inadequate 
to  meet  current  needs.  The  study  conducted 
under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Council 
on   Education   has    Indicated    that   approxi- 
mately $1.5  billion  per  year  will  be  needed 
for  college  housing  for  the  next  ten  years. 
Recognizing  that  a  portion  of  this  amount 
may   be   derived    from    non-federal    sources, 
the  Council  recommended  that  Congress  au- 
thorize a  minimum  of  $1  billion  a  year  for 
the  next  ten  years  in  the  form  of  long-term 
low   interest   loans   for   the   construction   of 
housing  facilities. 

4  The  Housing  Bin  of  1968  proposes  an 
increase  in  the  interest  rate  on  college  loans 
from  3';  to  a  rate  equal  to  the  current  aver- 
age market  yield  on  comparable  maturities 
of  U  S.  obligations— with  discretion  in  HUD 
to  make  a  reduction  of  not  more  than  l'^ 
below  this  average  jleld.  This  means  that 
the  interest  rate  on  college  loans  would  be 
substantlany  Increased  above  3%.  NHC  is 
opposed  to  this  Increase  in  the  Interest  rate 
on  college  housing  loans.  We  believe  that 
these  loans  should  continue  to  be  made  at 
the  same  3--.  Interest  rate  that  Congress 
previously  approved.  As  an  alternative,  we 
would  endorse  the  interest  subsidy  provision 
of  S.  2700  to  keep  the  effective  Interest  rate 
at  3%  on  loans  for  college  housing. 

CHAPTER   H.    NEW   AND   EXPANDED   PROGRAMS  FOR 
LONG-TERM    AND    INTERIM    REHABILITATION 

I.  The  need  for  rehabilitation 
Everyone    recognizes    the    Importance    of 
saving  existing  neighborhoods   through   re- 
habilitation   and   other   conservation    meas- 
ures   The  Model  Cities  Program  relies  upon 
rehabilitation  as  a  major  means  of  accom- 
plishing its  objectives.  It  is  sound  policy  to 
improve  our  present  housing  supply  and  con- 
serve neighborhoods,  rather  than  allow  them 
to  deteriorate  until  they  require  greater  costs 
in   demolition    and    reconstruction.    Yet    no 
substantial     progress     has     been     achlev«^ 
through     rehabilitation.    There     Is     general 
agreement  that  we  lack  adequate  tools  for 
an  effective  rehabilitation  program.  We  rec- 
ommend a  rehabilitation  program  which  In- 
cludes both: 

1  Lcmg-term  rehabilitation  which  would 
save  and  improve  existing  neighborhoods, 
where  feasible,  through  upgrading  of  suit- 
able structures  and  other  conservation  meas- 
ures; and 

2  interim  rehabilitation  which  would 
quickly  improve  the  housing  In  slum  and 


ghetto  areas  to  eliminate  hazards  to  health 
and  safety. 

There  Is  a  need  for  both  long-term  re- 
habilitation of  suitable  buildings,  and  in- 
terim rehabilitation  for  bundlngs  "ot  ^uU- 
able  for  long-term  rehabilitation  but  stUl 
needed  now  for  continuing  use  until  later 
clearance.  Such  Interim  rehabilitation  would 
eliminate  conditions  which  are  hazardous 
to  the  health  or  safety  of  the  residents. 
//.  Central  coordinating  Federal  and  local 

agencies 
There  should  be  central  coordinating  fed- 
eral and  local  agencies  to  channel  and  utilize 
all  federal  and  local  aids  for  the  rehablllta- 
tlon  program   In  the  neighborhood.   At   the 
f^er^l  ifvel  there  would  be  a  HUD  unit  and 
at  the  local  level  an  agency  responsible  to 
the  municipal  government.  There  sbovild  be 
federal  grants  for  a  total  coordinated  plan 
for  rehabilitation  of  the  neighborhood  and 
for  carrying  out  the  rehabilitation  program 
contemplated  by  the  plan-Including  long- 
term   and  interim  rehabilitation.  The   local 
agency    should    enlist    the    participation    of 
cooperative  and  nonprofit  organizations  and 
local  housing  authorities.  The  local  agency 
wSuld   also  act  on   behalf  of   eligible   home 
owners  in  the  area  in  obtaining : 

1  Rehabilitation  grants  for  them: 

2  Below  market  Interest  rate  loans  or 
market  Interest  rate  loans  for  their  rehabili- 
tation work:  and  ^., ..„♦,„„ 

3.  contracts  to  perform  the  rehabilitation 
work,  subject  to  supervision  by  the  local 
agency. 

///.  Lonsr-term  re/iabiZifolton 

In  the  long-term   rehabilitation  program, 
we  must  modify  present  programs  and  de- 
vise new  ones  which  will  achieve  the  volume 
of  rehabilitation  necessary  for  »  successful 
program   in   model   city   neighborhoods  and 
for  the  improvements  of  other  deteriorated 
areas  This  requires  more  favorable  and  real- 
istic  financing   terms  and   the  development 
of  advanced  technological  methods  for  effec- 
tlve   application.   Local   public   agencies  en- 
gaged in  urban  renewal  and  local  housing 
authorities  should  purchase  slum  bindings 
and  obtain  adequate  subsidies  to  write  down 
the  re-sale  price  of  the  buildings  to  be  le- 
habilitated.  The  amount  of  the  ^^Ite-down 
should    be    whatever    Is    needed    to    achieve 
monthly  charges,  after  rehabilitation,  which 
vrtll    be    within   the   financial    reach   of   the 
low  income  and  moderate  income  families  to 
be  served.  This  urban  renewal  program  and 
the  write-down  of  slum  properties  would  be 
undertaken  in  combination  with  the  follow- 
ing programs  to  provide  necessary  financing 
for  the  rehabilitation : 

1  Public  housing  and  rent  suppletnent 
programs  should  be  available  for  rehabili- 
tated housing  to  serve  those  of  low  Income. 
This  would  also  include  public  housing  leas- 

Ins 

2  More  reahstic  FHA-lnsured  financing 
should  be  made  available  under  the  below 
market  Interest  rate  programs  of  221(d)(3) 
or  221(h)— and  the  new  Interest  subsidy  pro- 
CTams— to  serve  those  of  moderate  Incomes: 
and  market  interest  rate  financing  to  serve 
those  who  do  not  qualify  under  the  income 
limits  for  moderate-income  groups. 

3  Federal  rehabilitation  loans  for  20  years 
under  Section  312  at  3%  interest.  We  are 
Dleased  to  note  that  the  proposed  Housing 
Bill  of  1968  would  amend  Section  312  to  cre- 
ate a  revolving  fund,  with  such  appropria- 
tions in  each  fiscal  year  as  ™ay  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  program.  In  addUlon^ 
the  Bill  would  extend  the  program  from  its 
present  expiration  date  of  October  1.  1969  to 
June  30.  1973.  Section  312  should  be  amend- 
ed however,  to  broaden  the  category  of  eligi- 
ble borrowers  to  include  public  bodies,  co- 
operatives and  nonprofit  corporations.  At 
present,  borrowers  are  restricted  to  owners 
or  tenants. 
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4.  Section  515.  for  federal  rehabilitation 
grants  to  eligible  occupants  who  own  their 
own  homes  In  the  rehabilitation  neighbor- 
hood, should  be  amended  to  increase  the 
maximum  grant  for  long-term  rehabilitation 
Instead  of  the  Increase  to  $2,500  proposed  in 
the  Housing  Bill  of  19«8.  NHC  recommends 
an  Increase  to  $5,000. 

5.  Where  state  or  local  governments  allow 
tax  abatement  to  encourage  rehabilitation, 
there  should  be  a  federal  grant  to  reimburse 
them  for  75';-  of  the  tax  losses.  This  federal 
grant  should  be  subject  to  the  limitations  in 
the  state  or  local  law.  but  In  no  event  should 
the  federal  grant  exceed  75%  of  the  cost  of 
the  rehabilitation  work.  These  federal  grants 
should  also  apply  to  cities  and  local  govern- 
ments allowing  taxabatemenu  for  221(d)  (3) 
housing  programs. 

6.  The  foregoing  rehabilitation  grants  and 
the  Section  312  loans  should  be  available 
both  inside  and  outside  urban  renewal  areas 
when  a  rehabilitation  program  is  being  un- 
dertaken in  the  neighborhood. 

7.  Relocation  assistance  and  payments 
should  be  available  to  anyone  displaced  as 
a  result  of  a  rehabilitation  program. 

IV.  FHA  rehabilitation  programs 

In  the  FHA  programs  for  long-term  re- 
habilitation, more  realistic  and  workable  fl- 
nanclng  teryu  and  allowances  are  required. 
These  U>clu<}a  the  following; 

1.  The  formulas  for  determining  mortgage 
amounts  must  recognize  the  actual  cost  of 
acquiring  and  rehabilitating  properties  that 
are  structurally  sound. 

2.  There  should  be  a  contingency  allow- 
ance built  Into  the  mortgage  flnanclng  as  has 
been  recently  done  by  PHA.  In  rehabilitation, 
the  contractor  Is  often  not  aware  of  potential 
structural,  electrical,  or  plumbing  problems 
until  he  breaks  Into  the  walls  and  ascertdins 
actual  conditions.  The  new  PHA  policy  would 
provide  financing  to  cover  such  extra  costs 
due  to  unforeseen  conditions  or  other  con- 
tingencies. 

3.  The  PHA  requirements  frr  rehabilita- 
tion should  not  require  a  specified  percent- 
age of  mortgage  proceeds  to  be  used  for  re- 
habilitation, so  long  as  property  Is  brought 
up  to  code  standards. 

4  In  projects  where  the  property  is  owned 
or  controlled  by  :  he  proposed  mortgagor,  cost 
savings  may  be  \chleved  by  stripping  down 
the  building  ani  tearini?  out  the  interior 
walls  before  making  estimates  or  getting  bids 
for  the  rehabilitation  work.  In  such  cases. 
PHA  should  rocognlze  the  cost  of  gutting  the 
building  since  this  increases  the  value  of 
the  property  for  rehabilitation  because  con- 
ditions are  known  and  unforeseen  contin- 
gencies are  minimized. 

5  To  reduce  the  monthly  charges  to  the 
level  which  moderate- income  families  can 
ailord.  U  Is  necessary  to  eliminate  present 
requirements  for  short  amortization  pert- 
ocls  on  rehabilitation  projects.  Where  the  re- 
habilitation project  property  Is  In  a  central 
city,  there  is  likely  to  be  an  increment  In 
land  value  from  which  to  repay  the  loan, 
even  though  c'emollUon  occurs  well  in  ad- 
vance of  the  reinalnin;?  estimated  life  of  the 
Improvements  Thus,  the  property  may  later 
become  part  of  a  model  city  neighborhood 
cr  urban,  cevelcpment  area.  At  present,  the 
statute  limits  the  mortgages  to  a  maturity 
not  exceeding  three-quarters  of  the  remain- 
ing economic  life  of  the  buliaing  Improve- 
ments This  limitation  should  be  repealed. 
PHA  should  be  authorized  to  permit  up  to 
lorty-venr  maturities  where  apprcpriate. 

6  Lar^e-scale  rehabilitation  will  require 
xirban  renewal  or  other  subsidies  to  write- 
down the  c^t  of  properties  to  be  rehabili- 
tated. This  i.s  necessary  to  produce  monthly 
charges  which  are  within  the  flaaniial  reach 
of  the  lower  income  families  to  be  served. 

V.  Conaeriatioii  of  public  and  other 

rental  houitng 
The  rehabilitation  program  should  Include 
the  conscrvaiioa  of  existing  public  housing. 


which  is  discussed  elsewhere  in  these  Reso- 
lutions. It  should  also  Include  rehabilitation 
of  existing  rental  housing,  such  as  the  proj- 
ects built  under  Section  808  or  other  PHA 
programs 

VI.  Interim  rehabilitation 

Interim  rehabilitation  would  provide  the 
minimum  rehabilitation  necessary  to  achieve 
prompt  Improvement  of  housing  condltlors 
In  slum  and  ghetto  areas.  Interim  rehabilita- 
tion may  be  a  flrst  step  in  the  total  process 
of  permanent  development  of  the  area  under 
the  urban  renewal  or  model  cities  program. 
Public  acquisition  of  properties  for  Interim 
rehabilitation  may  be  an  early  acquisition  of 
part  of  the  property  that  may  later  be  In- 
volved In  such  a  permanent  program  for  the 
neighborhood. 

There  should  be  a  fast  progratn  of  Interim 
rehabilitation  to  correct  those  housing  con- 
ditions which  directly  affect  health  and 
safety.  The  people  now  living  In  substandard 
housing  should  not  be  expected  to  wait  until 
permanent  neighborhood  improvement  pro- 
grams are  developed  We  need  legislation 
now  which  will  provide  grants  and  loans 
which  can  be  rapidly  disbursed  to  eliminate 
health  and  safety  hazards,  without  regard  to 
the  useful  life  of  the  buildings.  The  program 
would  include: 

1.  Federal  code  enforcement  grants  for  In- 
terim rehabilitation. 

2.  Fed3ral  interim  rehabilitation  grants  of 
not  to  exceed  $2,500  to  low-and-moderate  in- 
come owners  of  homes  in  the  slum  and  ghetto 
areas 

3.  Federal  grants  to  local  public  agencies  to 
acquire  slum  buildings  which  are  In  viola- 
tion of  housing  codes,  and  for  Interim  reha- 
bilitation to  eliminate  hazards.  Tlirough  fed- 
eral grants  there  should  t>e  necessary  write- 
downs to  achieve  monthly  charges  on  the 
rehabilitated  housing  which  the  low-and- 
moderate  Income  group  can  afford. 

4.  As  already  stated.  Section  312  should  be 
amended  to  permit  federal  loans  to  public 
agencies,  cooperatives  or  nonprofit  corpora- 
tions to  permit  them  to  achieve  interim  re- 
habllltatiou  and  the  correction  of  hazards  in 
buildings  they  own  or  acquire. 

5.  Section  312  should  be  further  amended 
to  provide  loans  to  public  bodies  or  agencies 
which  take  possession  or  control  of  any  prop- 
erty— throujh  receivership  or  otherwise — 
which  violates  code  requirements  or  local 
laws  concerning  health  or  safety  and  where 
the  owner  of  the  property  has  failed  to  cor- 
rect such  violations  within  a  period  pre- 
scribed by  local  law.  The  loan  should  be 
made  on  the  condition  that  It  will  be  repaid 
from  the  Income  derived  from  the  reha- 
bilitated property,  with  appropriate  liens  or 
other  rights  that  will  be  enforceable  against 
the  property. 

6.  Relocation  assistance  and  payments 
should  be  available  to  anyone  displaced  from 
bcusing  as  a  result  of  an  Interim  rehabil- 
itation program.  Federal  grants  should  be 
available  for  this  purpose. 

7.  The  221(h)  program  under  the  1966 
Act — which  was  initiated  by  Congresswoman 
Sullivan — provides  3'o  loans  to  nonprofit 
organizations  for  rehabilitation  of  substand- 
ard housing  for  sale  to  low-Income  purchas- 
ers. This  program  Is  being  Incorporated  Into 
the  Interest  subsidy  program  for  homeowner- 
ship  under  the  Housing  BUI  of  1968. 

8.  Legislation  along  the  lines  proposed  by 
Senator  Clark  of  Pennsylvania  should  be  en- 
acted to  provide  standby  financing  of  neces- 
sary improvements  to  homes  occupied  and 
owned  by  low-income  elderly  couples  or  In- 
uiviciuals  in  urban  renewal  areas.  Under  this 
bin.  Interest  and  amortization  on  FHA-ln- 
sured  loans  for  these  purposes  would  be  de- 
ferred until  the  death  of  the  owner  or  earlier 
sale  of  the  property. 

9.  The  objective  of  the  foregoing  federal 
grants  and  loans  for  Interim  rehabilitation  is 
to  provide  whatever  assistance  is  needed  to 
achieve   monthly   charges,   alter   Interim   re- 


hablllUtlon.  which  will  be  within  the  finan- 
cial reach  of  the  low  Income  and  moderate 
income  residents.  The  emergency  upgrading 
of  strxictures  under  the  Interim  rehabilita- 
tion program  should  not  Involve  Increases  In 
rents  l)eyond  the  reach  of  the  present  tenants. 

CHAPTER    I.    INTERIM    ASSISTANCE    PROGR.\MS    IN 
SLUM     AND     GHETTO     AREAS 

/.  Need  for  interim  action  to  alleviate  slum 
conditions 
Tlie  President  and  commissions  apjjolnted 
by  him  have  recognized  that  our  number 
one  domestic  priority  should  be  a  program 
to  solve  tlie  problems  of  slum  and  ghetto 
areas.  Including  bad  housing  and  inadequate 
community  services.  Besides  the  long-term 
programs  which  NHC  recommends  In  this 
report  to  solve  these  problems,  we  need  a 
concentrated  and  coordinated  proprnm  to 
take  Immediate  and  Interim  action  to  alle- 
viate these  harmful  conditions.  Just  as  the 
model  cities  program  provides  for  centralized 
and  coordinated  federal  and  local  action,  we 
need  a  parallel  program  to  revitalize  and 
rehabilitate  slum  and  ghetto  areas  through 
Interim  action.  Instead  of  the  present  multi- 
plicity of  federal  r.nd  loc.^1  agencies,  there 
should  be  a  centralized  coordinating  respon- 
sibility In  a  HUD  unit  and  in  a  local  agency 
responsible  to  the  municipal  government  to 
obtain  and  use  all  available  federal  and  local 
aids  In  achieving  Interim  revltallzatlon  and 
rehabilitation. 

//.  Proposed  new  program  for  interim 

assistance  in  slum  areas 
1.  We  need  the  kind  of  interim  assistance 
program  which  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  has  recommended  In 
the  Snarkman  Bill,  S.  2700.  as  follows  (sub- 
ject to  the  amendments  described  hereafter)  : 
•'.  .  .  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  would  be  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  a  city,  other  municipality,  or 
county  to  assist  it  In  taking  interim  steps 
to  alleviate  harmful  conditions  in  any  .slum 
or  blighted  area  of  the  community  which  Is 
planned  for  substantial  clearance  In  the  near 
future,  but  which  needs  some  Immediate 
public  action  until  permanent  action  can 
be  taken. 

"The  Committee  h.is  been  concerned  for 
some  time  about  the  plight  of  residents  and 
property  owners  in  slum  or  blighted  areas 
which  are  planned  for  substantial  clearance 
in  the  near  future.  Since  Immediate  alter- 
native housing  is  often  not  available.  Federal 
asslstince  is  necessary  to  provide  a  more  liv- 
able environment  during  the  remaining 
period  of  use  before  clearance.  The  Commit- 
tee regards  this  provision  as  a  stopgap  meas- 
ure for  areas  where  It  Is  clear  that  concen- 
trated code  enforcement  Is  impractical  be- 
cause It  would  reduce  the  supply  of  housing 
or  compel  property  owners  to  make  uneco- 
nomic repairs. 

•This  assistance  should  enable  communi- 
ties to  undertake  such  Immediate  short-term 
actions  as  ( 1 )  repairing  serious  deficiencies 
Jn  the  street,  sidewalks,  parks,  playgrounds, 
publicly-owned  utilities  and  public  buildings 
located  In  the  area  to  the  extent  needed  to 
maintain  or  restore  the  basic  Uvablllty  of 
the  area  until  permanent  action  can  be  taken 
(no  new  construction  or  major  capital  Im- 
provements would  be  permitted):  (2)  the 
Improvement  of  private  properties  to  the  ex- 
tent needed  to  eliminate  the  most  Imme- 
diate dangers  to  public  health  and  safety;  (3) 
the  demolition  of  structures  determined  to 
be  structurally  unsound  or  unfit  for  human 
habitation  which  constitute  a  public  nui- 
sance and  serious  hazard  to  the  public  health 
and  safety;  (4)  the  establishment  of  tem- 
porary public  playgrounds  on  vacant  land 
within  the  area;  and  (5)  the  Improvement  of 
garbage  and  trash  collection,  street  clean- 
ing, and  similar  activities  through  the  em- 
ployment  of  otherwise  unemployed  or  under- 
employed residents  of  the  area. 

■Qrants  could  not  exceed  two-thirds  of  the 
cost  of  planning  and  carrying  out  the  Interim 


program,  except  the  three-fourths  grants 
could  be  made  to  any  community  with  a 
population  of  50.000  or  less  according  to  the 
most  recent  decennial  census.  A  community 
would  have  to  have  a  workable  program  for 
community  Improvement  to  qualify  for  as- 
sistance, and  relocation  assistance  and  pay- 
ments would  be  available  to  anyone  displaced 
as  a  result  of  an  Interim  program." 

2.  NHC  recommends  that  all  cities  be 
eligible  for  a  three-quarters  grant  for  the 
cost  of  planning  and  carrying  out  the  In- 
terim program  instead  of  limiting  the  larger 
granu  to  the  smaller  cities.  The  foregoing 
program  should  be  amended  to  make  clear 
that  the  planned  clenrance  need  not  occur 
•in  the  near  future"  because  this  would 
unduly  restrict  the  interim  assistance  pro- 
gram The  legislation  should  apply  to  any 
area  where  there  Is  a  plan  for  clearance  at 
a  later  date. 

3  The  Senate  Bill  S.  2700  should  be  clari- 
fied so  the  interim  nsslstance  Includes  In- 
terim rehabilitation  of  housing  to  protect  the 
heatlh  and  safety  of  residents.  Also,  It  should 
be  amended  to  eliminate  the  restriction- 
described  in  clause  (2)— that  repairs  can 
be  made  only  to  private  properties.  Such 
interim  rehabilitation  Is  not  new  construc- 
tion or  a  major  capital  improvement.  It  is  a 
temporary  upgrading  of  the  housing  which 
would  bring  It  up  to  n  minimum  standard  of 
decency  and  llveablllty. 

CHAPTER  J.  NEW  TOWNS  AND  NEW  COMMUNITIES 

1.  There  Is  an  urgent  need  for  a  program  to 
develop  New  Towns  and  New  Communities, 
which  are  planned  communities  designed  to 
help  meet  the  needs  of  the  expanding  meUo- 
populatlon  and  to  provide  an  orderly  dis- 
persal of  population  and  relief  of  city  con- 
gestion. With  the  paaeage  of  the  1966  Houtliig 
Act,  Congress  recognized  the  need  for  a  pro- 
gram to  develop  New  Towns.  While  this  legis- 
lation was  a  vital  step  in  the  right  direction. 
It  was  only  an  experimental  program.  New 
legUlatlon  is  now  nacessary  to  establish  the 
New  Towns  program  on  a  permanent  basis. 

2.  In  his  message,  the  President  proposes 
the  New  Communities  Act  of  1968,  which  is  a 
title  in  the  Housing  Bill  of  1968.  The  Presi- 
dent describes  the  need  and  purposes  of  the 
new  communities  program  as  follows: 

••Over  the  next  decade,  40  million  more 
Americans  will  live  in  cities.  Where  and  how 
will  they  live?  By  crowding  further  into  our 
den.se  cities?  In  new  layers  or  sprawling 
suburbia?  In  Jerry-built  strip  cities  along 
new  highways?  Revitalizing  our  city  cores 
and  improving  our  expanding  metropolitan 
areas  will  go  far  toward  sheltering  that  new 
generation. 

But  there  Is  another  way  as  well,  which 
we  should  encourage  and  support.  It  is  the 
new  community,  freshly  planned  and  built. 
These  can  truly  be  the  communiOes  ot  to- 
morrow— constructed  either  at  the  edge  of 
the  city  or  farther  out.  We  have  already  seen 
their  birth.  Here  In  the  nation's  capital,  on 
surplus  land  once  owned  by  the  Government, 
a  new  community  within  the  city  is  spring- 
ing up. 

In  other  areas,  other  communities  are  being 
built  on  farm  and  meadow  land.  The  concept 
of  the  new  community  Is  that  of  a  balanced 
and  beautiful  community— not  only  a  place 
to  live,  but  a  place  to  work  as  well.  It  will  be 
largely  self-contained,  with  light  Industry, 
shops  schools,  hospitals,  homes,  apartments, 
and  open  spaces.  New  communities  should  not 
be  built  In  any  set  pattern.  They  should  vary 
with  the  needs  of  the  people  they  serve  and 
the  landscapes  of  which  they  are  a  part. 
Challenge  and  hard  work  await  the  founders 
of  America's  new  communities: 
Careful  plans  must  be  laid. 
Large  parcels  of  land  must  be  acquired. 
Large  Investments  in  site  preparation,  roads 
and  services  must  be  made  before  a  single 
home  can  be  built  and  sold. 

The  development  period  is  long,  and  return 
on  Investment  Is  slow. 


But  there  Is  also  a  great  opportunity  for. 
as  well  as  a  challenge  to.  private  enterprise. 
The  Job  Is  one  for  the  private  developer. 
But  he  will  need  the  help  of  his  Government 
at  every  level.  In  America— where  the  ques- 
tion Is  not  so  much  the  standard  of  living, 
but  the  quality  of  life— these  new  communi- 
ties are  worth  the  help  the  Government  can 

I  propose  the  New  Communities  Act  of 
1968  For  the  lender  and  developer,  this  Act 
vrtll  provide  a  major  new  financing  method. 
A  Federally-guaranteed  '•cash  flow''  deben- 
ture will  protect  the  investment  of  private 
backers  of  new  communities  at  competitive 
rates  of  return.  At  the  same  time.  It  wU.  free 
the  developer  from  the  necessity  to  make 
large  payments  on  his  debts,  until  cash  re- 
turns flow  from  the  sale  of  developed  land 
lor  housing,  shops  and  industrial  sltes^  For 
the  local  and  State  government,  the  Act  will 
offer  incentives  to  channel  Jointly  financed 
programs  for  public  facilities  Into  the  crea- 
tion of  new  communities.  The  incentives  will 
take  the  form  of  an  increased  Federal  share 
in  theFe  programs.  , 

3  NHC  endorses  the  President's  proposal 
for  the  new  communities  program,  but  we 
recommend  the  amendments  or  Implemen- 
tation described  below. 

4  The  New  Communities  Act  should  oe 
amended  to  include  public  agencies  or  au- 
thorities instead  of  limiting  the  FHA  insur- 
ance to  private  developers.  NHC  believes  that 
a  public  authority  represents  the  most  effec- 
tive instrumentality  to  undertake  necessary 
land  acquisition  and  carry  out  the  develop- 
ment of  a  New  Town. 

5  Since  there  will  be  a  substantial  waiting 
period  before  the  developer  will  collect 
money  from  sales  or  leases  of  land,  we  agree 
that  payments  of  principal  on  the  loan- 
evidenced  by  income  debentures— should  be 
made  only  to  the  extent  possible  from  cash 
flow  received  from  land  disposition.  Likewise, 
interest  should  be  treated  as  a  developmental 
cost  up  to  the  estimated  time  when  sufficient 
monies  would  be  recovered  to  pay  interest 
on  the  loan.  At  that  estimated  time,  the  pay- 
ments of  interest  and  principal  would  be 
made  on  the  debentures  to  the  extent  that 
cash  flow  permitted.  Necessary  federal  guar- 
anties and  aids  must  be  provided  to  assure 
the  markeUbllity  of  the  debentures.  Until 
they  are  acceptable  in  the  market.  FNMA 
should  purchase  them  with  special  .nsslstance 
funds. 

6.  Loans  should  be  made  on  a  long-term 
basis.  We  are  pleased  to  note  that  the  pro- 
posed Bill  removes  the  unworkable  7-year 
loan  limit  in  the  present  lav/. 

7.  To  achieve  Its  objectives,  the  program 
under  the  New  Communities  Bill  should 
recognize  that  it  is  necessary  to: 

(a)  Buy  land  at  low  cost  and  keep  it  avail- 
able for  resales  or  leases  at  low  prices. 

(b)  Achieve  integration— both  economic 
and  racial. 

(c)  Minimize  transportation  needs  by  as- 
suring employment  for  its  residents  within 
the  New  Town  and  with  some  employment  in 
nearby  areas;  and  by  providing  housing  in 
the  New  Town  for  lower-income  service  and 
domestic  help. 

(d)  Achieve  a  physical  layout  which  pro- 
vides for  separation  of  pedestrian  and  auto- 
mobile traffic,  safety  of  children,  convenient 
playgrounds  and  other  advanced  planning. 

By  internally  relating  homes,  employment, 
and  recreation,  automobile  use  can  be  re- 
duced to  shorter  trips  at  non-peak  road 
denslUes.  There  is  a  need  for  a  governmental 
unit  In  the  locality  which  would  have  all 
the  governmental  powers,  functions  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  New  Town.  NHC  believes 
that  the  foregoing  requirements  should  be 
stipulated  as  conditions  to  FHA  insurance 
under  the  New  Communities  Act. 

8  In  its  large  program  of  land  acquisition, 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  should  purchase 
excess  land  beyond  the  amount  needed  for 
the    roads    themselves.    Since    roadbullding 


programs  result  In  the  displacement  of  people 
from  their  homes,  there  should  be  recogni- 
tion of  the  duty  and  responsibility  of  the 
Bureau  to  acquire  land  that  is  suitable  for 
residential  development  and  make  It  avail- 
able to  rehouse  such  displaced  famtlles. 
Whenever  federal  highway  programs  dis- 
place large  numbers  of  people,  the  Bureau 
should  fulfill  thU  relocation  responsibility, 
both  inside  and  outside  of  Communities.  At 
large  road  interchanges,  this  program  should 
Include  the  acquisition  of  additional  land 
for  the  development  of  New  Communities 
where  they  are  needed  to  rehouse  displaced 
ramilles  and  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  grow- 
ing population,  such  land  can  generally  be 
acquired  by  the  Bureau  at  low  cost  at  the 
time  the  land  Is  being  acquired  for  new  road 
systems. 

CHAPTER      K.      RURAL      HOUSING.     RENEWAL     AND 
PLANNING   FOR   MULTI-COUNTV   AREAS 

1  NHC  has  long  recommended  a  program 
of  rural  housing  and  rural  renewal  which 
will  make  available  to  rural  areas  the  same 
kinds  of  financial  assistance  as  are  provided 
for  urban  housing  and  urban  renewal  We 
endorse  the  provisions  of  the  Housing  Bill  of 
1968  which  make  certain  housing  assistance 
eoually  available  to  rural  areas. 

2  Thus  the  new  interest  subsidy  programs 
would  be  available  in  both  urban  and  rural 
areas  This  Includes  the  new  home  ownership 
program  and  the  rental  and  cooperative  pro- 
CTam  under  FHA  to  provide  housing  for  low 
and  moderate  income  persons  and  families^ 
However,  Insofar  as  the  administration  of 
these  programs  in  rural  areas  Is  concerned 
the  secretary  of  HUD  would  '-^^^'g"  ''O  f^« 
secretary  of  Agriculture  necessary  ""thorlty 
along  with  appropriate  transfer  of  funds,  for 
the  implementation  of  the  programs  as 
agreed  upon  by  the  two  Secretaries 

3.  In  addition,  NHC  supports  Title  X  of 
the  Housing  Bill  of  1968  which  provides  that 
where  the  foregoing  assistance  is  not  avail- 
able, the  secretary  of  Agriculture  may  make 
direct  and  insured  loans  In  rural  areas— In 
places  not  exceeding  5.500  population-to 
provide  housing  for  low  and  moderate  income 
persons  and  families.  This  Includes  loans  for 
rental  or  cooperative  housing.  Interest  will 
be  at  a  rate  set  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture after  considering  the  cost  o^  in^"«y^>° 
the  Treasury  and  the  payment  ability  of  the 
applicants.  The  interest  rate  may  not  be  less 
•than  1  percent.  An  interest  supplement 
necessary  to  market  the  insured  loans  will 
•be  paid  from  the  Rural  Housing  In.surance 
Fund  and  reimbursed  by  annu.il  appropria- 
tions. Eligibility  for  these  loans  will  be 
broadened  to  include  persons  not  previously 
residing  in  rural  areas  who  have  low  or 
moderate  incomes  and  who  are  employed  in 
rural  areas.  , 

4  NHC  recommends  adoption  of  the  provi- 
sions of  "Htle  VI  of  the  Housing  Bill  of  1968 
which  would  authorize  HUD  to  make  plan- 
nine  grants  to  assist  district  planning  agen- 
cies lor  rural  and  other  non-metropolitan 
areas  A  grant  authorization  of  $20  million 
would  be  provided  In  fiscal  year  1969.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  be  given  cer- 
tain functions  as  to  planning  grants  for  dis- 
tricts, including  a  requirement  th.it  he  be 
consulted  before  any  such  gr.int  is  made. 

5  NHC  recommends  the  following  amend- 
ments to  the  Housing  BUI  of  1363  relating 
to  rural  housing: 

(a)  To  provide  rent  supplements  In  rural 
areas  similar  to  those  for  urban  areas^ 

( b )  To  increase  by  $50  miUion  a  direct-loan 
fund  in  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  to 
supplement  the  mortgage  insurance  program 
and   to  keep  interest  rates   from   going   too 

(c)  To  give  the  Secretary  of  HUD  author- 
ity to  waive  rules  and  regulations  of  HUD 
programs  so  very  small  cities  and  towns  can 
get  an  equitable  share  of  HUD  programs. 

(d»  To  expand  the  low-interest  loan  pro- 
gram   under    the    Aikcn-Poage    Water    and 
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S«wer  Act  to  Include  predominantly  rural 
areas  and  to  cover  community  faclUtles  such 
as  police  and  fire  facilities,  street  lighting 
and  community  centers. 

(ei  To  provide  a  new  program  of  grants 
and  3';  loans  for  rural  low-income  families 
and  Individuals  for  housing  repair  and  re- 
building and  for  self-help  housing. 

(fi  To  provide  a  small  experimental  pro- 
gram of  aid  to  rural  areas  and  small  towns 
for  public,  cooperative,  or  nonprofit  trans- 
portation systems. 

Ig)  To  provide  that  only  the  new  farm 
home  and  the  Immediate  lot — not  exceeding 
one  acre — need  be  encumbered  In  home 
mortgages  under  the  Fanners  Home  Admin- 
istration. 

(h(  To  provide  for  an  experimental  and 
demonstration  housing  program  In  Farmers 
Home  Administration  similar  to  the  present 
HUD  program:  such  authorization  should  be 
used  to  develop  self-help  housing  In  rural 
areas. 

(I I  To  Increase  the  mortgage  term  to  40 
years  for  most  rural  housing  loans. 

( J )  To  double  appropriations  for  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration. 

6.  Besides  Congressional  actions,  there  is 
a  need  for  more  effective  executive  actions 
and  belter  coordination  of  Agriculture  and 
HUD.  and  for  consultation  with  industry 
and  public  Interest  groups.  Such  actions 
should  be  taiten  to  assure  that  federal  hous- 
ing, community  facility  and  planning  aids 
for  rural  areas  are  equivalent  to  those  avail- 
able In  cities  and  metropolitan  areas. 

7.  NHC  recommends  and  urges  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  stimulate  and  encour- 
age programs  under  new  and  existing  co- 
operative housing  provisions  to  alleviate  the 
housing  Ills  In  rural  areas. 

CHAPTia     L.     riNANClNO     NTJUSINO     HOMES     AND 

PACiLrms  FOB  caotrp  medical  p«.*ctice 

1.  There  Is  a  continuing  desperate  need 
for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  nursing  home 
beds,  especially  amarj  thr  '-^vr-income  elder- 
ly. This  needs  has  Increased  by  demands  gen- 
erated through  Medicare.  Since  local  hous- 
ing authorities  have  long  experience  in  build- 
ing low-rent  housing  for  the  elderly,  they 
are  well  qualified  to  develop  nursing  homes 
for  low-income  persons.  They  should  be  au- 
thorized to  coordinate  programs  of  housing- 
and  nursing  homes  facilities  for  the  low- 
income  group.  This  can  be  done  eflectlvely 
by  amending  the  US  Housing  Act  of  1937. 
to  authorize  annual  contribution  contracts 
with  local  housing  authorities  for  nursing 
home  facilities  Likewise.  Section  202  should 
be  amended  to  permit  the  inclusion  of  nurs- 
ing facilities  in  housing  projects  for  the 
elderly  In  this  way.  elderly  persons  who  need 
nursing  facilities  would  not  have  to  leave 
the  community  in  which  they  are  living. 

2.  NHC  endorses  the  proposed  amendment 
In  the  Housing  Bill  of  1968  to  permit  the  cost 
of  major  items  of  equipment  used  in  the 
operating  of  a  nursing  home  to  be  included 
in  the  FHA-insured  mortgage:  also,  to  permit 
supplementary  loans  for  the  Installation  of 
such  equipment  In  nursing  homes  previously 
constructed. 

3  The  1966  Act  Included  a  program  of  FHA 
Insurance  for  facilities  used  for  group  medi- 
cal practice.  NHC  reafBrms  Its  support  of 
this  program  and  urges  its  use  to  encourage 
the  development  of  nonprofit  cooperatives 
whose  members  will  obtain  the  benefits  of 
bona  fide  group  medical  practice  at  a  reason- 
able cost.  The  program  should  operate  in 
both  urban  and  rural  areas. 

4.  NHC  endorses  the  amendment  to  the 
Housing  Bill  of  1968  to  permit  mortgage 
amortization  to  commence  after  completion 
of  construction  of  group  practice  facilities 
rather  than  at  the  time  the  mortgage  Is 
executed. 

5.  NHC  supports  the  Patman  Bill.  H  R. 
10188.  which  would  remove  obstacles  that  im- 
pede the  broader  development  of  group 
b«altli  plans  and  which  would  make  financ- 


ing available  for  group  health  programs  pro- 
viding hoepltallzatlon.  out-patient  and  pre- 
ventive care. 

CHAPTEB  M.  PUBUC  AND  COMMUNITY  FACII-rrWa 
INCLUDING  WATE«.  SEWEB,  AND  NEIOHBOB- 
ROOD     PACILITIES 

1.  The  Housing  Bill  of  1968  contains  no 
new  authorization  of  tunds  for  water,  sewer, 
neighborhood  facilities  and  advance  acquisi- 
tion of  land  programs.  It  does  provide  that 
any  funds  already  authorized  and  not  yet  ap- 
propriated win  remain  available  until  July 
1.  1970.  With  respect  to  the  open  space  land 
program,  the  Bill  would  convert  the  present 
authority  to  enter  into  contracts  not  in  ex- 
cess of  »310  million  to  a  regular  authorization 
for  appropriations  not  In  excess  of  »310  mil- 
lion prior  to  July  1.  1969  For  subsequent 
fiscal  years  that  amount  would  be  increased 
by  such  additional  sums  as  are  necessary, 
with  any  amounts  appropriated  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

2.  NHC  recommends  a  5-year  authorization 
of  $3  billion  annually  for  grants  to  local  gov- 
ernments for  basic  water  and  sewer  facilities 
and  other  types  of  public  improvements  and 
community  facilities.  Of  the  $2  billion.  »260 
million  should  t>e  made  available  annually 
for  the  open  space  land  program.  The  public 
Improvements  and  community  facilities 
should  include  those  authorized  by  the  1965 
Act  such  as  neighborhood  and  public  facil- 
ities, particularly  in  slum  and  ghetto  areas. 
It  should  also  include  the  acquisition  of  land 
to  provide  parks  and  recreational  facilities  In 
urban  areas,  so  that  they  are  closely  acces- 
sible to  the  people  who  need  them  most 

3.  There  Is  a  great  and  continuing  need 
for  the  foregoing  Federal  public  facilities 
grants  to  assist  in  overcoming  serious  back- 
logs In  replacing  substandard  or  obsolete 
facilities — especially  in  the  central  cities— 
el.mlnatlng  water  pollution  and  meeting  the 
unprecedented  demands  for  additional  facil- 
ities and  services  generated  by  population  ex- 
pinslon.  These  needs  cut  across  whole  metro- 
politan areas  and  involve  central  cities,  new 
suburbs  and  the  new  communities  still  to 
come.  This  essential  expansion  In  Federal  aid 
could  be  a  potent  influence  in  resolving  the 
present  chaotic  conditions  created  by  the 
multiplicity  of  local  governmental  Jurisdic- 
tions in  most  metropolitan  areas.  This  mul- 
tiplicity has  led  to  suburban  spr.iwl.  land 
misuse,  land  speculation,  and  frequent  fail- 
ure of  metropolitan  area  and  regional  plan- 
ning as  an  effective  tool  for  the  control  of  new 
developments.  Such  a  program  could  provide 
important  leverage  to  establish  coordinated 
local  governmental  approaches  to  control 
programs  of  area  and  region-wide  signifi- 
cance At  the  same  time,  it  could  foster  de- 
centralization of  local  governmental  func- 
tions of  strictly  local  application. 

4.  NHC  believes  that  the  foregoing  grants 
should  be  generally  restricted  to  communi- 
ties that  are  simultaneously  providing  ade- 
quate housing  for  low  and  moderate  income 
families,  where  the  need  for  such  housing 
exists. 

5.  As  recommended  In  these  Resolutions 
on  other  comparable  programs,  federal  grants 
to  larger  cities  for  public  and  community  fa- 
cilities should  be  increased  to  ^  from  the 
present  I38.  since  their  need  is  as  grave  as 
that  of  small  cities.  For  neighborhood  cen- 
ters, parks  and  recreational  facilities  In  slum 
and  ghetto  areas,  the  federal  grant  should  be 
100"'  .  Moreover,  there  should  be  annual  fed- 
eral grants  to  provide  for  the  staff  and  oper- 
ating expenses  of  such  facilities.  The  neigh- 
borhood facilities  centers  In  oUCh  areas 
should  be  permitted  to  include  swimming 
pools — either  indoor  or  outdoor — and  gym- 
nasiums. 

6.  NHC  again  recommends  that  the  re- 
gional plan  requirement  for  municipal 
water,  sewer  and  other  grants  be  waived  in 
those  Instances  where  the  Improvements  have 
no  regional  Implications  and  where  no  re- 
gional planning  mechanism  exists. 


CHAPTIS    N.    UBBAN    MASS    TBANSPOBTATION 

1.  The  President's  message  points  out  the 
urgent  need  to  modernize,  expand  and  reor- 
ganize the  urban  transportation  systems.  The 
message  states: 

"In  the  modern  city  the  arteries  of  trans- 
portation are  worn  and  blocked.  The  traffic 
Jam  has  become  the  symbol  of  the  curse  of 
congestion.  It  was  only  a  few  years  ago.  how- 
ever, that  we  recognized  this  as  a  national 
problem.  We  must  step  up  this  effort.  In  the 
year  ahead,  we  expect  to  Increase  our  grants 
to  cities  from  8140  million  to  8190  million. 
I  recommend  that  the  Congress  provide  $230 
million  for  fiscal  1970  so  cities  can  begin  now 
to  plan  the  Improvement  of  their  mass  transit 
systems  and   service   to  the  people." 

2.  We  support  the  President's  recommenda- 
tions for  an  advance  appropriation  for  fiscal 
1970  In  order  to  give  cities  more  lead  time 
for  planning  their  mass  transit  programs. 
We  recommend  such  advance  appropriations 
for  future  fiscal  years  and  for  other  urban 
programs  to  enable  advance  planning. 

3.  NHC  recommends  that  the  program  of 
mass  transit  grants  be  Increased  to  »750 
million  per  year  for  the  next  5  years.  The 
expansion  of  the  program  Is  necessary  to 
achieve  the  housing  and  urban  development 
goals  recommended  in  these  Resolutions. 

4.  NHC  supports  the  President's  proposal 
for  a  reorganization  plan  Involving  a  real- 
location of  functions  on  mass  transit  as  be- 
tween the  Department  of  Transportation  and 
HUD. 

CHAPTEB  O.    URBAN   TECHNICAL    ASSISTANCE.    RI- 
SEABCH.    AND    TRAINING 

/.  The  Presidents  message 
The  President's  message  urges  a  program 
of  research  and  technology  for  the  cities.  The 
message  states : 

"Federally-sponsored  research  has  helped 
us  guard  the  peace,  cure  disease,  and  send 
men  into  space.  Yet,  we  have  neglected  to 
target  its  power  on  the  urban  condition.  Al- 
though 70  percent  of  our  people  live  In  urban 
areas,  less  than  one-tenth  of  one  percent  of 
the  Government's  research  budget  has  oeen 
devoted  to  housing  and  city  problems.  We 
must: 

"Learn  how  to  apply  modern  technology 
to  the  construction  of  new  low-income  homes 
and  the  rehabilitation  of  old  ones. 

"Test  these  ideas  In  practice,  and  make 
them  available  to  builders  and  sponsors. 

"Look  deep  Into  the  fiscal  structure  of  the 
cities — their  housing  and  building  codes, 
zoning,  and  tax  policies. 

"Learn  how  best  the  federal  government 
can  work  with  state  and  local  governments — 
and  how  states  and  local  governments  can 
Improve  their  own  operations. 

"Evaluate  our  city  programs,  so  we  can 
assess  our  priorities. 

"Last  year,  I  sought  the  first  major  ap- 
propriations for  urban  research:  $20  mil- 
lion. Congress  appropriated  only  half  that 
amount.  I  once  again  propose  a  $20  million 
,  appropriation  for  urban  technology  and 
'  research.  ThU  will  assist  the  universities 
and  private  Institutions  of  America  to  carry 
out  the  studies  so  crucially  needed.  These 
funds,  along  with  those  from  other  Gov- 
ernment ajjencles,  will  also  help  launch 
the  new  Urban  Institute,  which  I  recently 
recommended.  This  is  a  private  non-profit 
research  corporation  formed  to  create  a 
bank  of  talent  to  analyze  the  entire  range 
of  city  problems." 

//.  Research,  and  technology  for  the  cities 
NHC  supports  the  President's  program 
of  research  and  technology  for  the  cities. 
including  this  request  for  a  $20  million  ap- 
propriation. It  also  supports  the  request 
for  an  additional  Assistant  Secretary.  It  was 
previously  Indicated  that  this  new  Assist- 
ant Secretary  would  head  an  office  for 
Equipment.  Research,  Technology,  and 
Engineering.  Presumably,  such  an  Assistant 
Secretary    would    function    In    a    manner 
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proven  successful  in  other  governmental 
agencies.  HUD  should  also  serve  as  an  in- 
formation source  for  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  private  Industry.  NHC  sup- 
ports the  establishment  of  an  Institute  of 
Urban  E>evelopment  as  a  separate  and  dis- 
tinct organization  which  would  engage  In 
seeking  solutions  to  future  urban  problems 
and  requirements. 

///.  Urban  information  and  technical 
assistance 
The  1966  Act  recognized  the  need  to  assist 
the   states   to   make    available   Information 
and  data  on  urban  needs  and  assistance  pro- 
grams and  activities;  also,  to  provide   .ech- 
nlcal  assistance  to  small  communities  seeto- 
ing  to  solve  their  urban  problems.   It  pro- 
vides for  a  federal  grant  of  50'.-  of  the  cost 
of    an    Urban    Information    and    Technical 
Assistance   program.    NHC   supports   Section 
1103    of    the    Housing    Bill    of    1968    which 
would   authorize   an   appropriation   of   such 
funds  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  program.  When  such  funds  are 
appropriated,    they    would    continue    avail- 
able unUl  expended.   In   the   past,   the   ap- 
propriations   have    been    only    half    of    the 
amount    needed    and    requested.    NHC    rec- 
ommends an  appropriation   of  $5.3   million 
annually   for   this   program. 

IV.  Grants  for  training  and  fellowships 

1.  The  shortage  of  trained  professional  and 
sub- professional  personnel  In  the  broad  field 
of  community  development  has  long  pre- 
sented a  serious  problem  In  achieving  effec- 
tive action  programs.  Unless  corrected,  this 
problem  will  become  Increasingly  acute  as 
the  dimensions  and  pace  of  community  de- 
velopment activities  Increases. 

2.  The  Housing  Act  of  1964  contained  a 
two-part  program  Intended  to  combat  the 
shortage.  The  first  part  authorized  $10  mil- 
lion, without  fiscal  year  limitation,  for 
matching  grants  to  states.  These  grants  were 
to  be  used  by  the  states  to  assist  in  or- 
ganizing, developing,  or  expanding  programs 
to  provide  special  training  In  skills  needed 
by  those  persons  employed  or  to  be  em- 
ployed by  governmental  bodies  responsible 
for  community  development  and  to  support 
research  required  for  housing  programs  and 
needs.  The  second  part  of  the  program  con- 
tained an  authorization  for  the  appropria- 
tion of  $500,000  annually  for  a  three  year 
period  beginning  on  July  1.  1964  to  provide 
fellowships  for  graduate  training  of  profes- 
sional city  planning  and  urban  housing 
specialists. 

3.  These  were  Important  first  steps  In  meet- 
ing this  problem.  NHC  feels,  however,  that 
the  amounts  heretofore  authorized  for  this 
program  are  clearly  Inadequate  to  do  the 
Job.  It  therefore  recommends: 

(a)  That  $1  million  a  year  be  authorized 
for  training  under  a  5-year  program. 

(b)  That  the  fellowships  be  Increased  to 
$2  million  a  year  for  5  years. 

(c)  That  additional  funds  be  provided  for 
the  training  of  sub-professionals  and  profes- 
sionals in  the  bpoad  field  of  community 
development. 

This  would  be  done  through  the  Institute 
of  Urban  Development  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. The  grant  ratios  should  be  equal  to 
those  provided  In  Title  I  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1966.  NHC  also  recommends 
that  research  and  training  funds  be  made 
available  directly  to  local  communities  with- 
out any  requirement  for  a  local  matching 
share. 

4.  NHC  supports  Section  1106  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1968  which  would  expand  the 
training  program  to  permit  grants  to  states 
for  the  training  Of  persons  who  would  be 
employed  by  organizations  In  the  field  of 
housing  and  community  development. 

CHAPTER     p.     PROVIDING     NECESSARY     MORTGAGE 
FUNDS     AT     REASONABLE     INTEREST     RATES 

1.  Adequate  mortgage  financing  at  reason- 
able rates   Is   necessary   to  restore  strength 


and  vigor  to  residential  building  In  order 
to  achieve  production  at  the  rate  necessary 
to  accomplish  our  20-year  goals.  The  hous- 
ing industry  has  been  subject  to  fits  and 
staru  as  a  result  of  recurring  tight  money 
conditions  and  Increases  In  interest  rates. 
Housing  has  borne  the  greatest  brunt  and 
suffered  the  greatest  damage  as  a  result  of 
these  conditions. 

2.  When  Interest  rates  rise,  many  people 
who  need  homes  can  no  longer  afford  them— 
even  though  they  could  have  afforded  them 
previously  when  interest  rates  were  at  more 
reasonable  levels.  The  Increases  In  Interest 
rates  have  been  a  significant  factor  In  in- 
creasing the  cost  of  living.  The  price  In- 
dexes have  shown  continuing  increases  In 
the  cost  of  housing.  While  fiscal  controls 
were  supposed  to  stop  Inflation,  they  have 
contributed  to  Inflation  by  creating  tight 
money  and  Increasing  Interest  rates  and  the 
cost  of  living. 

3.  With  the  general  increase  in  Interest 
rates,  the  present  statutory  celling  of  G'^n 
is  no  longer  competitive  for  PHA-lns'ired 
or  VA-guaranteed  mortgages.  Consequently, 
these  mortgages  are  selling  at  substantial 
discounts,  with  serious  injury  to  the  con- 
sumer and  homebullder.  Many  housing  proj- 
ects are  not  built  due  to  these  conditions. 
To  insure  that  home  financing  remains  com- 
petitive with  alternative  long-term  invest- 
ment opportunities,  the  President  has  recom- 
mended that  Congress  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  HUD  to  adjust  the  FHA  Interest  rate 
ceilings.  In  his  message,  he  stat»d: 

"To  assure  a  steady  flow  of  funds  into 
homebulldlng,  I  recommend  that  the  Con- 
gress authorize  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  to  adjust  the  FHA 
interest  rate  ceilings  to  reflect  the  economic 
realities  of  the  financial  markets.  I  have 
already  recommended  a  similar  adjustment 
on    the    Interest    rates    for    home    loans    to 

veterans."  _  . 

Although  NHC  is  opposed  to  increases  in 
interest  rates,  we  believe  it  is  necessary  to 
adopt  the  proposed  amendment  to  lift  the 
6';  interest  celling,  so  that  the  Secretary  can 
flx  an  interest  rate  which  will  be  more  com- 
petitive and  which  will  attract  necessary  fi- 
nancing for  housing:  provided,  however,  that 
this  authority  shall  be  limited  to  a  two-year 
period    This   Increase   would   cover   all   pro- 
grams with  financing  at  market  rates  of  in- 
terest,   including   those    where    the    interest 
rate  ceilings  range  from  S'i'"-   to  ^%'"' ■  ^" 
the  enactment  of  such  legislation.  Congress 
should  obtain  an  assurance  from  the  Admin- 
istration  that   the    interest   rates   would    be 
increased  by   the   minimum   amount   neces- 
sary   Thus,  at  the  present  time,  we  believe 
that  the  Interest  rate  should  not  be  Increased 
above   6'i';.   If   necessary,   the   Government 
should  be  prepared   to  support  the   market 
at  the  Interest  rate  If  such   mortgages  are 
not  accepted   In   the   market   place   at   that 
rate  plus  a  reasonable  service  charge.  Once 
interest   rates    are   raised.    It    will    be    diffi- 
cult  to  reduce   them.   Accordingly,   the   Ad- 
ministration should  endeavor  to  hold  the  line 
on  interest  rates  at  a  reasonable  level  In  the 
PHA-lnsured   and    VA-guaranteed    financing 
programs  for  housing. 

4.  The  Housing  Bill  of  1968  should  be 
amended  to  require  the  appointment  of  a 
Commission  of  outstanding  experts  to  make 
a  comprehensive  study  with  recommenda- 
tions on  the  measures  necessary: 

(a)  To  assure  the  availability  of  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  mortgage  financing  to  pro- 
duce the  volume  of  housing  required  to  meet 
the  goals  set  forth  in  these  Resolutions; 

(b)  To  assure  that  such  financing  will  be 
available  at  reasonable  interest  rates  and 
charges:  and 

(c)  To  avoid  recurrent  crises  in  home 
building  due  to  tight  money  conditions  and 
increasing  interest  rates. 

The  report  of  the  Commission  should  be 
made  within  one  year,  so  as  to  enable  the 
President,    Congress   and    the    Secretary    of 


HUD  to  take  necessary  action  before  the  end 
of  the  2-year  authorization  for  the  Increase 
in  interest  rates  above  present  statutory 
ceilings. 

5.  In  his  message,  the  President  proposes 
legislation  to  transfer  the  secondary  market 
operation  of  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association  to  completely  private  ownership. 
The  President's  message  makes  it  clear  that 
this  change  vrtll  not  affect  the  Government's 
special  assistance  to  special  types  of  mort- 
gages which  are  not  readily  accepted  In  the 
private  market. 

6    NHC  is  seriously  concerned  about  the 
effect  of  the  proposed  transfer  of  FNMA  to 
private    ownership.    The    public    Interest    is 
vitally  involved  in  the  operation  of  a  sec- 
ondary   market    for   FHA-insured    and    VA- 
guaranteed  mortgages.  The  prices  at  which 
mortgages  are  purchased  should  not  be  de- 
termined by  those  who  may  be  motivated  by 
producing  a  better  return  for  stockholders' 
dividends  or  for  retiring   the   FNMA  stock 
now  owned  by  the  Government.  Mortgages 
should  be  purchased  at  reasonable  prices  in 
order  to  help  protect  the  consumer  against 
unreasonable  increases  in  Interest  rates  and 
to  maintain  a  stable  homebulldlng  Industry. 
We  believe  that  FNMA  has  performed  an  Im- 
portant service  under  Its  present  system  of 
ownership  and  operation.  Its  decisions  have 
been  influenced  by  the  public  interest  and 
the  welfare  of  the  economy.  We  recommend 
against    the    transfer    of    FNMA    to    private 
ownership.   We   are   in   favor  of   continuing 
the  present  FNMA  organization  and  opera- 
tions in  the  secondary  market  as  this  will 
best  protect   the  consumer   and   the   public 
interest    by    maintaining    interest    rates    at 
more  reasonable  levels. 

7.  NHC  agrees  with  the  President's  pro- 
posal to  attract  additional  funds  to  the 
housing  market  by  insuring  mortgage  bonds 
that  are  secured  by  pools  of  FHA-insured 
and  VA-guaranteed  mortgages.  In  his  mes- 
sage, the  President  describes  this  proposal: 
"Some  private  institutional  and  individ- 
ual investors  have  shunned  investments  in 
home  mortgages  because  they  could  realize 
nearly  comparable  rates  of  return  in  other 
Investments,  and  avoid  the  bookkeeping  and 
paper  work  associated  with  hundreds  of  in- 
dividual mortgages. 

"These  pools  of  savings — in  large  Insti- 
tutional pension  funds,  private  trusts,  and 
occasionally  in  individual  estates — can  be 
attracted  to  residential  finance.  It  will  take 
a  new.  marketable  financial  investment, 
with  competitive  yields  and  security.  Such 
a  bond-type  obligation  can  be  created  to 
cover  federally-insured  mortgages  held  by 
private   mortgage    bankers   or   trusts. 

"To  enhance  the  attractiveness  of  such 
an  obligation  to  investors,  and  thus  attract 
additional  funds  to  the  housing  market.  I 
recommend  that  the  Congress  authorize  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment to  insure  mortgage  bonds  that  are 
secured  by  pools  of  FHA-insured  and  VA- 
guaranteed  mortgages." 

The  program  to  Insure  such  mortgage 
bonds  should  be  made  applicable  to  FNMA 
so  that  it  could  use  this  method  of  substi- 
tuting private  investments  in  the  FHA-in- 
sured and  VA-guaranteed  mortgages  which 
it  holds  as  a  result  of  its  secondary  market 
purchases.  If  FNMA  were  retained  In  Its 
present  form  rather  than  being  transferred 
to  completely  private  ownership,  this  meth- 
od of  selling  insured  bonds  secured  by  a 
pool  of  mortgages  would  enable  FNMA  to 
recapture  funds  which  should  offset  its  in- 
vestments m  the  mortgages  under  Its  sec- 
ondary market  operation. 

8.  Even  under  the  new  concept  of  the 
Budget.  NHC  believes  that  expenditures  to 
purchase  mortgages  should  be  offset  by 
funds  realized  through  the  liquidation  or 
sale  of  such  mortgages— either  through  In- 
dividual sales  of  mortgages  or  through  sales 
of  bonds  secured  by  a  pool  of  such  mort- 
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sases  purchased  by  PNMA  In  the  secondary 
mirket  operation.  UkewUe.  NHC  believe, 
that  the  sale  of  PNMA  participation,  in 
mortgage,  should  be  reHected  in  the  Budget 
a.  an  offset  to  the  expenditures  for  the  pur- 
chase of  such  mortgages  with  special  "••«- 
ance  funds.  Only  the  differential  in  Interert 
rates  between  the  rate  on  the  pooled  mort- 
gages and  the  rate  on  the  bonds  or  partici- 
pation certificates  should  be  reflected  as  a 
net  expenditure  in  the  Budget 

9  Through  the  years.  Congress  ha.  au- 
thorized FNMA  special  assistance  funds  for 
the  purchase  of  mortgages  on  projects  which 
acompllsh  detlrable  social  objectives  or  other- 
wise promote  the  public  interest.  NHC  rec- 
ommends that  the  PNMA  special  assistance 
program  be  fully  utilized  for  the  purchaM  of 
such  mortgages.  This  Is  a  way  to  provide 
financing  at  reasonable  interest  rates  and 
charges  for  projects  which  promote  the  pub- 
lic and  consumers-  Interest.  Thus,  we  urge 
that  the  following  actions  be  taken  on  special 
assistance  programs; 

(a)  The  full  balance  of  the  PNMA  coopera- 
tive Revolving  Pund  authorized  In  1955 
should  be  made  available  for  the  pu^chaw 
of  PHA- insured  mortgages  under  Section  213 
This  financing  has  made  It  possible  for  mid- 
dle income  consumers  to  Join  together  to 
help  themselves  get  good  housing  through 
their  cooperatives.  Thla  program  reaches 
families  who  can  only  afford  housing  at  the 
lower  monthly  charges  achievable  with  co- 
operative economies  and  financing. 

(b)  The  full  balance  of  PNMA  special 
assistance  funds  should  be  made  available 
for  the  purchaM  of  mortage,  on  projecu  lo- 
cated In  urban  renewal  areas,  nonprofit  hous- 
ing for  the  elderly  and  other  moderate  in- 
come housing. 

(Ct  The  full  balance  of  PNMA  special 
assistance  funds  should  be  made  available 
for  the  purchase  of  insured  mortgages  on 
homes  under  Program  14. 

(d>  The  Administration  should  implement 
the  authorization  for  PNMA  to  participate 
with  private  lender,  in  construction  flnanc- 
ing  for  projects  on  which  PNMA  is  author- 
ized to  utilize  special  assistance  funds  to 
purchase  mortgages.  The  Administration  has 
not  implemented  this  law  which  was  passed 
In  1966.  NHC  recommends  that  this  be  done 
as  one  of  the  measures  needed  to  stimulate 
and  expedite  the  building  of  housing  for 
lower  Income  families. 

10.  The  Administration  has  Impounded 
large  amonnta  of  special  assistance  authori- 
zations, even  though  these  authorizations 
were  grossly  inadequate  to  meet  current 
needs.  The  falliue  to  use  Congressional  au- 
thorizations has  contributed  to  the  denial 
of  homes  which  are  urgently  needed  by  people 
of  moderate  Incomes. 

U  In  addition  to  the  immediate  release 
and  use  of  ail  the  foregoing  FNMA  special 
assistance  funds  now  authorized  by  law. 
NHC  recommends  that  the  revolving  fund 
for  FNMA  special  assistance  should  be  in- 
creased by  S3  billion  to  provide  the  funds 
required  for  mortgage  pxirchases  on  the  fore- 
going housing  programs  and  on  the  new  and 
expanded  programs  described  elsewhere  in 
these  Resolutions.  Thus,  special  assistance 
funds  should  be  available: 

(a)  To  purchase  FHA-lnsured  mortgages 
under  the  new  programs  to  be  added  to  the 
National  Housing  Act  as  Sections  235.  236 
and  237;  and  to  purchase  the  cash  flow 
debentures  under  the  New  Communities  Pro- 
gram such  special  assistance  funds  should 
be  available  to  buy  these  PHA  Insured  mort- 
gages and  debentures  in  case  they  are  not 
readily  accepted  in  the  flnancial  market: 

(b)  To  continue  purchase,  of  mortgages 
under  the  below  market  Interest  rate  pro- 
gram of  Section  221(d)(3)  at  any  time  that 
alternative  flnanclng  with  Interest  subsidies 
Is  not  available  under  the  new  proposed 
Section  236:  and 

(C)  To  purchase  PHA-lnsured  mortgage, 
or  VA-guaranteed  mortgages  IX  they  cannot 
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be  sold  in  the  private  market  at  an  Interest 
rate  fixed  by  HUD  as  reasonable,  without 
excessive  discounts:  such  PNMA  authoriza- 
tion to  purchase  these  mortgage,  is  neces- 
sary to  hold  the  line  a.  to  reasonable  in- 
terest rate,  and  to  avoid  excessive  charges. 
CHAFTca  Q.  MxrriNO  THE  INSURANCE  caisia  OF 
ouK  crn£s 
1  The  President  recommends  a  program  to 
meet  the  insurance  crisis  of  our  cities.  The 
following  excerpu  from  his  message  describe 
the  proposed  program: 

•Insurance  protection  Is  a  basic  necessity 
for  the  property  owner.  But  for  the  resident 
of  the  city's  inner  core  and  the  local  bu.1- 
newman  who  serve,  him.  protection  ha. 
long  been  difficult  to  obtain.  The  problem 
has  been  heightened  by  civil  dlwrder  or  lu 
threat    •    *    *  _      , 

■  La.t  August  I  established  a  Special  Panel 
to  seek  the  solution,  to  this  problem.  *  •  * 
The  Panel  recommended  a  comprehensive 
program  of  mutually  supporting  actions  by 
the  insurance  Industry,  the  States,  and  the 
Federal  Oovernment.  My  advisers  and  I  have 
reviewed  the  Panel's  propoMils  carefully.  We 
believe  they  are  sound. 

•Accordingly.  I  call  upon  the  insurance 
industry  to  take  the  lead  in  establishing 
plan,  in  all  States  to  assure  all  property 
owners  fair  access  to  insurance.  These  plans 
will  end  the  practice  of  red  lining'  neigh- 
borhoods and  eliminate  other  restrictive 
activities.  They  will  encourage  property  Im- 
provement and  loss  prevention  by  responsi- 
ble owners. 

•I  call  upon  the  States  to  cooperate  with 
the  industry  and.  where  necessary,  to  orga- 
nize insurance  pools  and  Uke  other  steps 
to  cover  urban  core  properUes.  These  meas- 
ure, will  asbure  that  all  responsible  property 
owners  can  obtain  insurance,  and  provide 
a  method  of  spreading  equiUbly  throughout 
the  insurance  Industry  risk,  that  no  single 
Insurer  would  otherv/lse  accept. 

•I  recommend  that  the  Congress  establish 
a  cooperative  Pederal-State-Industry  pro- 
gram by  chartering  a  National  Insurance  De- 
velopment CorporaUon  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 
•  •  •  The  Corporation  will  perform  a  num- 
ber of  vlUl  functions  In  support  of  the  ac- 
tions of  private  industry  and  the  States  to 
assure  adequate  property  Insurance  in  all 
areas  of  our  nation's  cities. 

•Through  the  sale  of  reinsurance  against 
the  risk  of  civil  disorders,  the  Corporation 
wUl  marshal  the  resources  of  the  insurance 
industry  and  add  to  this  the  backing  of  the 
state,  and  the  Federal  Government.  Without 
this  reinsurance,  many  insurer,  and  State 
insurance  regulators  do  not  believe  the  In- 
dustry can  move  forward  to  provide  adequate 
property  insurance  In  urban  areas. 

•This  program  will  awist  the  insurance 
industry  and  the  States  to  otter  adequate 
property  insurance  for  the  inner  cities. 
Through  reinsurance,  the  program  can  help 
the  States  provide  for  the  contingency  of  any. 
large  emergency  loses   •  •  * 

Insurance  Is  vital  to  rebuilding  our  cities. 
It  I.  a  cornerstone  of  credit.  It  can  provide 
a  powerful  incentive  for  homeowner,  and 
businessmen  to  rehabilitate  their  own  prop- 
erty and  thereby  improve  the  community." 

•>  NHC  reconunends  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  and  the  Insurance  Develop- 
ment Bin  of  1968  which  would  effectuate  it. 

CHAPrCR  a    P»OC«AMS  and  policies  fob  CENimAL 
APPLICATION  TO  HOUSING 

/.  Equal  opportunity  for  housing 
1  Throughout  lU  entire  life.  NHC  has  been 
committed  to  equal  opportunity  for  all 
American  families  to  secure  good  housing  In 
good  neighborhoods.  It  again  reaffirms  this 
position.  While  recognizing  the  slow  but 
significant  progress  that  has  been  achieved 
in  recent  year.,  it  deplores  the  fact  that  this 
opportunity  1.  still  denied  to  million,  of 
American  famllle.  throughout  every  section 
of  the  land  becauM  of  their  race,  color,  creed 


or  national  origin,  or  because  of  the  myth 
which  exists  as  to  their  desire,  or  ability  to 
pay  for  and  maintain  good  homes.  To  over- 
come thU  denial  of  opportunity  and  to  dis- 
sipate these  myths,  a  great  challenge  I.  facing 
the  nation.  ,     .   , 

2  NHC  ha.  long  supported  the  principle 
of  a  competitive  housing  market  open  to  free 
bargaining  by  all  American  families  without 
regard  to  racial  or  ethnic  background.  Many 
localities  have  been  limited  In  achieving  this 
objective,  however,  because  of  Inadequate 
supplies  of  low  and  moderate  cost  living  ac- 
commodations and  by  the  congestion  of 
manv  minority  group  families  In  limited  sec- 
tions of  the  community.  To  provide  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  housing,  it  is  necessary  to 
raise  production  to  a  minimum  of  3,000.000 
dwelling  units  per  year. 

3.  We  urge  the  President  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  Uke  all  steps  toward 
providing  an  equal  opportunity  for  housing. 
This  Includes  the  adoption  of  .such  provision, 
as  may  be  required  In  Title  IV  of  the  Civil 
Right.  Act  of  1968  to  effectuate  fully  the 
foregoing  open-housing  objective  of  achiev- 
ing equal  opportunity  for  all  American 
families  to  secure  housing.  We  urge  the  Ad- 
ministration to  take  all  necessary  additional 
actions  to  achieve  this  equal  opportunity 
objective. 

;/.  Relocation 

1.  NHC  has  long  recognized  the  need  for 
coordinated  relocaUon  payments  and  prac- 
tice, within  the  various  program,  of  the 
Federal  Government.  We  have,  therefore, 
given  strong  support  to  the  Uniform  Reloca- 
tion BUI  pending  before  Congress. 

2.  When  homeowners  or  tenants  are  being 
displaced  for  urban  renewal  or  other  govern- 
mental action,  there  should  be  a  Federal 
grant  to  provide  adequate  payments  as  equi- 
table compensation  to  pay  not  only  their 
moving  expenses,  but  also  to  help  them  ob. 
tain  decent  homes  elsewhere. 

3.  When    a   small    business    1.    being    dis- 
placed through  urban  renewal  or  other  gov- 
ernmental action,  afflnnaUve  acUon  should 
be  taken  to  assist  its  relocation  either  within 
the  urban  renewal  area  or  elsewhere.  If  It  Is 
to   be   relocated   within    the   urban   renewal 
area,   there  should   be  a  policy  to  establish 
a  rental  for  the  small  business  which  It  can 
afford.  In  order  to  achieve  this,  an  appro- 
priate virrlte-down  should  be  made  in  the  dis- 
position of  property  under  the  urban  renewal 
program.  While  it  U  recognized   that  there 
are  allowance,  under  the  present  legislation 
to  cover  the  cost  of  relocation  by  a  business 
which  la  displaced  through  urban  renewal, 
we    recommend    this    additional    action    to 
better   assure   the   continuance   of   a   small 
buslncM  that  Is  being  displaced.  NHC  also 
recommends   the    full    implementation   and 
use  of  the  1965  amendments  to  the  Small 
BuslneM  Act  for  business,  which  are  being 
displaced  by  urban  renewal  or  other  govern- 
mental actions. 

;//.  Uniform  system  for  computation  of 
incomes  by  HUD 

1  At  the  present  time,  the  methods  of 
computing  incomes  differ  In  HUD,  although 
the  constituent  agencies  are  administering 
comparable  housing  programs  involving  in- 
come limits.  For  years,  public  housing  has 
allowed  appropriate  deduction,  or  exemp- 
tion, m  computing  the  family  income,  such 
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(a)  Deductions  from  the  Income  of  a  sec- 
ondary wage  earner  which  recognize  that 
there  are  expenses  In  earning  such  wage.,  so 
they  do  not  represent  a  full  Increment  to 
fanuly  income; 

(b)  Deduction,  for  amounts  paid  for  tne 
care  of  children  or  sick  or  incapacitated  fam- 
ily member,  when  these  are  necessary  to  per- 
mit the  wage  earner  to  be  employed;  and 

(c)  Limited  deductions  for  minor,  or  de- 
pendent adults. 

2  Although  these  deductions  or  exemptions 
are  allowed  In  the  public  housing  program, 
they  are  not  recognized  In  the  PHA  program 


involving  rent  supplement,  or  below  market 
interest  rates  under  221(d)(3).  NHC  recom- 
mends that  similar  deduction,  and  exemp- 
tions be  allowed  by  FHA  in  computing  family 
income  In  these  programs.  In  the  Housing 
Bill  of  1968  relating  to  the  new  home  owner- 
ship program,  a  deduction  of  $200  from  farn- 
Uy  income  Is  allowed  for  each  minor  child 
and  the  earnings  of  all  minor  children  are 
excluded  from  family  income. 

3    HUD  should  h»ve  a  uniform  system  for 
computing  incomes  which  would  be  used  by 
all  constituent  agencies  administering  hous- 
ing programs  which   Involve  income  limits. 
To  be  fair  and  equitable,  these  should  allow 
for  appropriate   deductions  and  exemptions 
of  the  character  deecrlbed  above. 
IV.  Rehabilit^ition  in  slum  areas  not  intend- 
ed as  containment  program 
RehablUUtlon  programs  for  slum  areas  are 
not  intended   to  be  containment  programs 
which    would    restrict    present   residents    so 
that  they  must  continue  to  live  there.  They 
should   have   an   opportunity   to   move   into 
other  areas.  The  NHC  goals  contemplate  the 
development  of  new  and  rehabilitated  hous- 
ing in  other  areas  which  would  be  available 
for  the   low   and   moderate   Income  families 
now  living  in  slum  and  ghetto  areas.  To  help 
aMure  the  achievement  of  this  objective,  we 
recommend  the  enactment  of  legislation  pro- 
viding that  no  program  of  subsidy.  »»«!    or 
assistance  by  any  agency  of  HUD-lncludlng 
sewer  and  water  facility  grants,  open  space 
erants.   community   facilities   grants,   urban 
renewal    programs,    model    cities    programs 
mass  transit  grants,  and  FH  Insurance-may 
be  carried   on   within   any   Jurisdiction   If   a 
reasonable  share  of  housing  will  not  be  avail- 
able for  low  and  moderate  income  f.amilies. 
Such  legislation  would  help  assure  the  de- 
velopment of  balanced  programs  of  housing 
in  new  areas  into  which  the  resident,  of  slum 
and  ghetto  areas  could  move. 
V    Adequacy  of  tvousing  to  be  provided  for 
low-  and  moderate-income  families 
Federally-assisted  housing  program,  are  In- 
tended to  provide  adequate  space  and  facili- 
ties and  otherwise  meet  proper  standards  for 
low  and  moderate  Income  families.  To  meet 
the  needs  of  larger  families,   more  housing 
units  must  be  built  of  larger  size  and  with 
more  bedrooms.  To  meet  the  sanitary  needs 
of  larger  families,  there  must  be  a  repeal  of 
the   administrative   limit   of   one-bathroom- 
per-dwelling   unit   In   the   rent   supplement 
program.  In  climates  with  summers  of  much 
heat  or   humidity,   air  conditioning  should 
be  permitted.  Provision  should  be  made  for 
the  recreational  needs  of  housing  communi- 
ties for  low  and  moderate  Income  families, 
including  swimming  pools.  This  will  provide 
children   with  an  opportunity  to  engage  in 
wholesome    and    constructive    activities    in- 
stead of  destructive  ones.  The  foregoing  meas- 
ures to  improve  the  quality  of  life  m  Fed- 
erally-assisted  projects  win  accomplish  the 
objective  described  by  the  President  In  his 
message  where  he  urged  higher  design  stand- 
ards in  public  housing  developments  so  that 
•new  projects  can  be  pleasant  places  to  live. 
reflecting  the  needs  of  human  beings,  with 
attention  to  comfort  and  convenience." 
VI.  Uniform  system  on   tax  exemption  and 
tax  abatement 
1    In  some  HUD  programs  there  is  no  re- 
quirement for  tax  exemption  or  tax  abate- 
ment   This  Is  true  In  the  new  leasing  pro- 
gram for  the  use  of  privately-owned  housing 
for  public  housing  purposes.  It  Is  also  true  In 
the  rent  supplement  program  for  those  of 
public    housing   Incomes.   Yet,   conventional 
public  housing  projects  are  required  to  have 
tax  exemptions  with  a  payment  of  10  ,r  shel- 
ter rent  in  lieu  of  taxes.  We  previously  rec- 
ommended that  conventional  public  housing 
projects  be  brought  in  line  with  those  other 
publicly  assisted  programs  which  serve  low 
income  families.  This  would  be  done  by  per- 
mitting a  payment  In  lieu  of  taxes  which 
would  be  equivalent  to  full  taxes. 


2  There  should  be  a  more  practical  and 
consistent  policy  concerning  the  requirement 
for  tax  abatement  on  privately-owned  proj- 
ects assisted  with  below-market-lnterest 
rates  or  Interest  subsidies.  Tax  abatement 
should  not  be  required  on  these  projects,  eveii 
as  a  means  of  offsetting  the  higher  costs  that 
prevail  in  some  cities.  Such  tax  abatement  is 
often  unavailable  because  of  restrictions  In 
state  and  local  laws;  moreover,  the  cities 
often  face  serious  problems  of  inadequate 
tax  revenues  and  are  unwilling  to  grant  tax 
abatement.  Cost  limits  should  be  made  real- 
istic so  that  these  private  housing  programs 
can  function  In  high  cost  areas  without  re- 
quiring tax  abatement. 

Vll.  Disposition  of  federally  owned  housing 
projects 
1    FHA  ha.  acquired  ownership  of  rental 
housing  projects  upon  which  defaults  have 
Occurred      When     requested,     FHA     should 
either  lease  these  projects  to  local  housing 
authorities    for    public    housing     or    make 
negotiated    sales    of   these   projects    for   co- 
operative ownership  by  low  income  or  mod- 
erate   income   families.    Also,    sales   may    be 
made    to    public    agencies    or    nonprofit    or 
other      properly      motivated      organizations 
which  will  use  them  to  provide  housing  for 
low  or  moderate  Income  groups.  The  hous- 
ing  should   be  sold  at  a  price  and  with   a 
mortgage    term    and    Interest    tate-on    the 
purchase     money     mortgage     accepted     by 
PHA— which  would  enable  the  property  to 
serve     these     Income     groups     at     monthly 
charges  which  they  can  afford.  When  neces- 
sary,  financing  should  be  made  available  to 
rehabilitate    these    properties.    Such    prop- 
erties  should    be    eligible    for    rent    supple- 
menta    and    Interest    subsidies.    These    rec- 
ommendations also  apply  to  other  federaUy- 
owned  housing. 

2    FHA   has    also    acquired    ownership    of 
single-family  homes  on  which  defaults  have 
^curred.  In  the  disposition  of  tJUs  housing^ 
FHA  should  meet  the  needs  of  those  of  low 
and  moderate  Incomes.  The  housing  should 
be  sold  to  them  at  a  price  and  with  a  mort- 
gage  term   and   interest   rate— on   the   pur- 
chase-money  mortgage   accepted   by   FHA— 
which  would  be  within  the  financial  reach 
of  the  low  and  moderate  income  purchasers. 
Priorities    should    be    established    for    sales 
which  would  accomplUh  this  purpose,  rather 
than    granting    priority    to    cash    sales    or 
sales  involving  conventional  loans,  as  these 
eenerally    involve   purchasers   with    incomes 
above  those  at  the  low  and  moderate  level. 
Legislation  should  be  enacted  if  it  Is  neces- 
say     to     esteblsh     disposition     policies     In 
accordance  with  the  foregoing  principles. 
Vlll.  Opposition  to  ''block  grants" 
NHC  reaffirms  its  policy  position  opposing 
untied    federal    block    grants    and    favoring 
federal   grants  tied   to   program   objectives^ 
While  there  are  untied  supplemental  granta 
in  the  model  cities  program  which  we  sup- 
port, they  differ  from  the  proposed     block 
eranta"  to  the  States  because: 

1  Supplemental  grants  In  the  model  cities 
program  are  provided  as  a  means  of  giving 
cities  an  incentive  to  develop  programs  for 
the  improvement  of  entire  neighborhoods. 

2  In    contrast    to    the    proposed      block 
grakte"  which  would  go  to  the  States,  model 
cities  granta  go  to  the  cities. 
IX.  Federal  controls  on  interstate  sales  of 

real  estate 


there  are  increasing  instances  of  deception 
and  fraud  upon  the  unwary  public.  The  Wil- 
liams measure  would  provide  effective  pro- 
tection of  the  public  from  being  bUked  into 
buying  lots  which  are  located  in  uninhabit- 
able deserts,  swamps  or  other  undesirable 
areas. 

X.  Acceptance  and  accumulation  of  applica- 
tions for  programs 
HUD  has  discouraged  the  submission  of 
new  applications  in  programs  where  a  back- 
log of  unsatisfied  applications  exists,  NHC  Is 
strongly  opposed  to  this  discouragement  of 
appufallons  for  HUD  assistance.  Even  when 
there  Is  an  unsatisfied  backlog  of  applica- 
tions HUD  should  continue  to  accept  appli- 
cations. There  is  no  better  way  by  which 
HUD  can  learn  the  needs  and  demands  for 
programs  which  It  administers,  so  that  It 
can  document  and  support  requests  for  nec- 
essary Congressional  authorizations  and  ap- 
propriations. 

XI.  construction  work  for  unemployed  in 
ghetto  areas 
Increased  constructlo-.i  volume  will  require 
substantial  increases  In  the  work  force  The 
large  pool  of  untrained  "^employed  w  thin 
the  ghetto  IS  a  large  source  of  additional 
manpower.  There  should,  therefore,  be  a 
massive  program  to  "«elerate  the  training 
of  unskilled  groups  and  to  broaden  the  r 
opportunities  for  employment  In  the  con- 
struction Industry. 

XII.  Support  for  international  programs  for 
housing 

1  NHC  is  aware  of  the  critical  housing 
problems  elsewhere  in  the  world,  particular- 
Iv  in  the  developing  countries.  We  urge  con- 
tinuation and  expansion  of  our  Govern- 
ment's foreign  aid  programs  for  housing 
in  the  developing  countries,  particular  y  co- 
operative housing  to  provide  ownership  by 
moderate  income  families  as  contemplated 
by  the  Humphrey  Amendment  to  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act. 

2  Further,  we  urge  our  Government  to 
support  efforts:  (a)  to  elevate  t-he  impor- 
tance of  housing  in  the  economic  develop- 
ment process  by  supporting  efforte  to  estab- 
lish within  the  framework  of  the  Unltea 
Nations,  a  specialized  International  agency 
dedicated  to  solving  the  housing  problems  of 
the  developing  countries;  and  (b)  to  in- 
crease U.S.  financial  support  to  U.S.  univer- 
sities and  other  institutions  for  research  and 
training  programs  to  help  solve  these  hous- 
ing Problem!  and  supply  the  trained  per- 
sonnel 60  badly  needed.  ^.nrtori 

3  NHC  applauds  the  leadership  provided 
by  the  United  States  in  the  adoption  of  a 
resolution  by  the  United  Nations  Socia  De- 
velopment Commission  giving  emphasis  to 
a  demonstration  program  for  the  improv'e- 
ment  of  squatter  areas;  also,  the  resolution 
calling  for  a  study  to  establish  an  Interna- 
tional Housing  Year. 

XIII.  Extension  of  FHA  authorisations 
The    FHA    authorizations    should    be    ex- 
tended beyond  their  present  expiration  date 
of  October  1,  1969. 


1  NHC  supports  the  previous  legislation 
introduced  by  Senator  Harrison  Williams  of 
New  Jersey  which  would  provide  for  a  full 
and  fair  disclosure  of  the  nature  of  Interests 
in  real  estate  sold  through  the  malls  and  by 
communications  in  Interstate  commerce^  This 
proposed  legislation  would  prevent  fraud  and 
misrepresentation  in  the  sale  of  such  real 

estate.  „  ..    _ 

2  In  hearings  before  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Frauds  and  Misrepresentations 
Affecting  the  Elderly.  It  has  been  shown  that 


XIV  Appropriations  requested  by  adminis- 
tration 
NHC  strongly  recommends  Congressional 
approval  of  the  budgetary  requesta  of  the 
Administration  for  HUD  Pr°P-ams^  These 
funds  are  urgently  needed  to  meet  the  criti- 
cal problems  of  our  urban  areas  and  the 
shortage  of  adequate  housing  for  persons  of 
low  and  moderate  Incomes.  We  further  rec- 
ommend the  additional  appropriations  de- 
scribed elsewhere  in  these  Resolutions. 

CHAPTER  S.  NEED  FOR  EFFECTIVE  INSTITUTIONS. 
ADMINISTRATION  AND  FEDERAL-LOCAL  RELA- 
TIONS 

1  In  Itaelf,  the  enactment  of  adequate 
legislation  will  not  achieve  ^^e  goals  set  forth 
in  these  Resolutions;  nor  will  It  meet  the 
needs  of  the  American  people  or  the  crises  In 
our  cities.  Laws  are  not  self-executing.  It  is 
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neccaaary  that  th«  leglslaUon  Include  a  man- 
data  which  will  aMure  the  eatabllshment  of 
effective  Inatltutlona,  administration,  and 
federal-local  relation*.  NHC  recommend*  that 
legislation  be  enacted  which  would  require 
the  following  actions  by  HUD  to  assure  the 
effecUve  execution  of  laws  relating  to  the 
programs  under  HUD's  Jurisdiction. 

3  HUD  should  redefine  Its  role  to  concen- 
trate on  major  policies  and  on  constructive 
leadership  In  executing  federal  laws  and  to 
grant  greater  local  autonomy  to  local  govern- 
ments and  agencies  In  undertaking  and  oper- 
ating projecu  involving  HUD  aid  NHC  be- 
lieves this  HUD  role  would  constitute  creative 
federalism  The  expenditure  of  federal  monies 
should  be  subject  to  broad  federal  guide- 
lines. Through  the  years,  there  has  been  a 
continuing  Increase  in  the  burden  and  detail 
of  HUD  controls  over  local  operations  in  the 
conduct  of  HXJD-alded  programs.  All  HUD 
controls  should  be  eliminated  which  are  not 
required  by  federal  law  We  will  never  achieve 
the  volume  and  expedition  required  In  pro- 
grams authorized  by  the  Congress  unless 
there  la  a  decentralization  of  responsibility 
to  the  local  agencies  Involved.  The  local 
agencies  can  properly  be  held  to  account  for 
their  responsibilities  under  programs.  There 
Is  no  reason  to  assume  that  there  Is  any  less 
Integrity 'Sbd  competence  In  local  officials 
thafl  In  fetferal  officials 

3  HUD  should  accelerate  processing,  pro- 
duction and  declslon-maltlng  by  federal  and 
local  officials  and  by  participant*  In  all  HUD 
programs.  Including  the  establishment  of 
time  schedule*  for  all  actions  required.  There 
should  be  a  time  limit  for  submission  of  ap- 
plications by  local  agencies  and  a  time  'Imlt 
for  HUD  action  In  approving  or  rejecting 
applications.  However,  qualified  applications 
should  not  be  rejected  because  of  technical 
or  Insubstantial  reaaons.  lack  of  money  or 
lack  of  a  priority  status  according  to  a  sched- 
ule established  by  HXJD:  likewise,  applications 
should  not  be  rejected  In  order  to  remove 
them  from  the  pending  work  load.  On  the 
contrary,  there  should  be  a  HUD  policy  to 
encourage  the  filing  of  application*  and  the 
accumulation  of  a  shelf  of  projects  which 
would  be  ready  to  go  If  and  when  adequate 
funds  become  available.  All  qualified  appli- 
cations should  be  accepted  and  processed  and 
held  In  a  state  of  readiness  so  that  Congress 
can  be  curremly  Informed  aa  to  the  backlog 
and  demand  for  HUD  programs 

4.  After  app.lcatlons  have  been  approved 
and  allocations  made,  there  should  be  a  time 
limit  for  contracting  and  execution.  With 
respect  to  requirement*  for  HUD  approval 
after  a  contract  or  commitment  i*  Issued. 
there  should  be  a  recognition  that  HUD  has 
a  certain  period  within  which  to  act:  and. 
falling  such  acUon  on  matters  requiring 
HUD's  approval,  the  proposal  to  HUD  shall 
thereby  be  accepted  and  considered  ap- 
proved. 

3.  HUD  should  act  promptly  In  making 
allocations  and  commitment*  of  all  author- 
izations and  funds  made  available  by  Con- 
gress. Such  allocations  and  commitments 
should  t>e  based  upon : 

I  a)  The  request*  that  are  received  within 
a  designated  time  which  meet  the  applicable 
statutory  requirements;  and 

(b)  The  respective  needs  of  the  communi- 
ties involved. 

There  should  be  no  Impounding  or  holdback 
of  funds.  The  money  should  be  allocated 
and  committed  as  quickly  as  possible  All 
monies  should  be  made  available  based  upon 
the  qualified  requests  that  are  received  with- 
in a  prescribed  time  limit  The  guideline 
should  be  the  need  for  the  program  In  the 
community  involved. 

6  HUD  should  simplify  Its  regulations  and 
conditions  attached  to  HUD  aid  and  elim- 
inate the  detailed  controls  over  project  de- 
velopment and  operations.  Such  controls 
are  overly  burdensome,  costly,  and  time-con- 
suming. They  discourage  initiative  and  In- 
novation.   They    awe    Inconsistent    with    the 


achievement  of  the  go«U  recommended   in 
this  report. 

7.  HUD  should  eliminate  conflicting  poli- 
cies and  requirement*  among  it*  different 
uniu,  aa  applied  to  comparable  programs. 
For  example,  the  method*  of  determining 
incomes  under  the  Public  Housing  Program 
administered  by  HAA  are  different  from  thoee 
under  the  rent  supplement  and  below-mar- 
ket-lntere«t-rate  programs  administered  by 
FHA.  Some  of  these  inconsistencies  are  due 
to  admlnUtratlve  regulations  while  others 
may   be  due   to  provision*  In  existing  laws. 

8.  HUD  should  consult  with  represenUtlve 
groups  of  local  public  agencies  and  private 
participant*  In  each  of  its  programs  to  Iden- 
tify problem*  which  Impede  their  progres* 
and  to  develop  workable  solutions  Por  thl* 
purpose.  HUD  should  establish: 

(a)  A  federal-local  committee  on  public 
housing  and  urban  renewal;  such  a  commit- 
tee functioned  effectively  for  year*  until  It 
wa*  dlacontlnued. 

(b)  A  federal -city  committee  on  the  model 

cities  program 

(c)  Uke  committees  of  represenutlves 
from  the  partlclpanu  In  each  program;  thus, 
there  should  be  a  restoration  of  the  commit- 
tee of  representaUves  of  cooperatives  par- 
Uclpatlng  In  PHA  programs. 

Each  such  committee  would  meet  periodi- 
cally to  give  HUD  first-hand  experience  con- 
cerning the  operations  of  the  HUD-alded 
program  involved.  Such  consultation  should 
result  in  quick  and  realistic  action  In  elimi- 
nating obstacles  and  solving  problems.  Other- 
wise, such  obstacles  and  problems  are  long- 
neglected,  often  because  they  are  not  known 
or  because  HUD  does  not  get  proposals  for 
solutions  from  those  directly  engaged  In  the 
program. 

9.  In  the  proposed  legislation.  Congress 
should  require  a  report  from  HUD  within 
six  month*  ( a )  on  the  actions  uken  by  HUD 
to  comply  with  the  legislation;  and  (b(  on 
any  changes  required  In  existing  laws  to 
achieve  the  stated  objectives. 

TKUtriE 

Ernest  J.  Bohn 

Lawyer,  housing  and  planning  official,  state 
legislator,  city  councilman,  author  of  the 
first  state  enabling  legislation  In  the  nation 
for  low-rent  public  housing,  a  founder  and 
first  president  of  the  National  Afl*oclatlon  of 
Housing  and  Redevelopment  Officials,  adrtsor 
to  Presidents.  Governors  and  Mayor*,  and 
counsel  to  the  world  court  of  public  opinion 
in  behalf  of  the  underprivileged— Ernest  J. 
Bohn  Is  returning  his  commission  as  Direc- 
tor of  the  Cleveland  Metropolitan  Housing 
Authority  after  more  than  a  third  of  a  cen- 
tury of  selfless  public  service. 

When  Ernie  Bohn  first  rallied  the  people, 
nation-wide,  who  were  concerned  with  slum 
sickness  that  threatened  the  life  of  cities, 
their  numbers  were  so  few  that  they  tell  of 
caucusing  in  a  telephone  booth.  Now,  his 
co-workers  are  legion  wherever  man  seeks, 
social,  economic  and  political  equality.  When 
he  conceived  low-rent  public  housing  as  a 
t>a*lc  tool  for  social  progres*.  Ernie  Bohn 
rejected  the  concept  of  institutional  living 
In  projects,  and  built  communities  of  homes 
called  "estates'  He  ha*  devoted  his  working 
life  to  creating  physical  and  social  environ- 
ment* where  people  live  with  dignity,  and 
where  democracy  and  freedom  flourish. 

Members  of  the  National  Housing  Confer- 
ence, as*embled  for  their  37th  Annual  Meet- 
ing, honor  Ernest  J.  Bohn  for  his  countless 
contributions  to  the  welfare  of  hi*  city,  state 
and  nation,  and  respectfully  suggest  that 
his  counsel  Is  more  essential  to  the  people's 
welfare  now,  than  ever  before. 

By  honoring  Ernest  J.  Bohn,  members  of 
the  National  Housing  Conference  reaffirm 
their  dedication  to  the  goals  for  America 
which  he  has  articulated  so  clearly  and  for 
which  he  has  fought  so  long,  and  pledge  their 
continuing  enlistment  under  hi*  dynamic 
leadership. 


Walter  Mayes  Simmons 
Walter  M.  Simmons,  executive  director  and 
secretary  of  the  Memphis  Housing  Authority 
since  1938,  died  after  a  long  Illness  on  Feb- 
ruary 33,  1968.  The  greatest  monument  to 
his  thirty  year*  of  service,  is  the  rebirth  of  his 
beloved  City  of  Memphis.  Thousands  of 
Memphis  famine*  live  In  good  home*  in  good 
neighborhood*  because  Walter  Simmons 
never  faltered  in  hi*  effort*  to  create  com- 
munlUes  where  hi*  le**  fortunate  neighbors 
could  live  with  dignity.  A*  Chairman  of  the 
Memphl*  and  Shelby  County  Planning  Com- 
mission, he  set  a  constant  goal  of  making  no 
little  plans  Aa  director  of  the  urban  renewal 
program  In  his  city  he  carried  out  those  plans. 
added  hundred*  of  million*  of  dollar*  in 
physical  values  to  Memphis,  while  helping  to 
create  one  of  the  moat  viable,  and  exciting, 
cities  in  the  nation. 

Walter  Simmons  Is  missed  by  his  colleagues 
from  coast  to  coast.  His  loyalty  to  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Conference,  and  hi*  efforts  to 
strengthen  the  hand  of  this  organization  on 
the  national  front,  are  major  reasons  that 
members  of  NHC  are  able  to  meet  for  their 
37th  Annual  Meeting  on  March  3.  1968.  By 
official  action  of  it*  membership,  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Conference  extends  Its  deep- 
est sympathy  to  Walter's  family  on  their 
great  loss.  Walter  was  one  of  NHC's  most  ef- 
fective members,  whose  name  will  long  be 
cherished.  In  his  honor  the  membership  of 
the  National  Housing  rededlcate  themselves 
to  a  continuation  and  expansion  of  the  hous- 
ing and  urban  development  programs  and 
concepts  that  he  sponsored  and  administered 
so  brilliantly. 

Honorable  Brent  Spence 

Elected  to  the  House  of  Represenutlves 
from  Kentucky  in  1930,  Brent  Spence  served 
his  district,  state  and  nation  for  thirty-three 
years  a*  a  champion  of  all  people,  particu- 
larly those  who  today  are  termed  the  dis- 
advantaged. He  served  on  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency,  and  fought  for 
passage  of  every  housing  and  urban  devel- 
opment law  that  has  been  written  Into  na- 
tional law.  He  was  Chairman  of  the  Banking 
Committee  for  18  years,  and  was  author  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949  which  stated  aa  national 
policy  that  every  American  family  is  entitled 
to  a  decent  home  In  a  decent  living  environ- 
ment. 

In  September  of  1967  the  nation  was  sad- 
dened by  the  death  of  Brent  Spence  at  the 
age  of  92.  While  members  of  the  National 
Housing  Conference  mourn  his  loss,  they  re- 
joice that  for  more  than  thirty  years  they 
were  permitted  to  serve  under  his  Inspired 
leadership  and  to  assist  him  In  achieving  leg- 
islative action  that  brought  good  housing  to 
millions  of  American  families. 

Assembled  for  their  37th  Annual  Meeting, 
members  of  the  National  Housing  Conference 
extend  their  deepest  sympathy  to  members  of 
his  family. 

By  Resolution  of  the  Membership  of  the 
National  Housing  Conference.  Washington, 
DC.  March  3.  1968. 


THE  SHORTAGE  OF  AIRPORT 
FACILITIES 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  much  is 
being  said  and  written  about  the  critical 
shortage  of  airport  facilities  against  a 
background  of  a  growing  volume  of  com- 
mercial and  general  aviation. 

Recently.  Mr.  Cyrus  S.  Collins  of 
American  Airlines  reported  on  this  sub- 
ject in  a  paper  entitled,  "Challenges 
Facing  the  Air  Transportation  Industry. ' 
This  report  was  made  to  the  Southwest 
Transportation  Seminar  at  Tempe.  Ariz. 

Because  this  is  a  problem  which  de- 
mands a  solution  I  would  like  to  call  it  to 
the  attention  of   the  Senate   and   ask 
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unanimous  consent  that  this  speech  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record: 
challenges  pacing  the  aw  transportation 

Industry 
(By  Cyrus  S.  CoUlna,  vice  president,  public 
affairs,     American    Airlines,     Inc..     before 
Southwest  Transportation  Seminar,  Tempe, 
Ariz.,  February  2,  1968) 
Dr.   Durlez.    fellow   panelists,    and    guests. 
I  am  delighted  to  be  here  and  honored   to 
participate  in  this  seminar,  representing  the 
airline  Industry. 

The  airlines  are  the  youngest  segment  of 
scheduled  transportation.  We  are  also  the 
fastest  growing,  and  with  expenditures  last 
year  of  Just  over  $2  billion  for  new  plant  and 
equipment,  we  have  taken  over  the  Industry 
lead  as  measured  by  quantity  of  new  Invest- 
ment. The  airlines  now  account  for  about 
3''r  of  total  U.S.  private  Investment.  As  we 
approach  economic  maturity,  and  can  no 
longer  absorb  constantly  Increasing  labor 
and  material  coet*  without  reflecting  these 
Increases  in  our  fare  structure,  we  have 
much  to  learn  from  the  experience  of  other 
segments  of  the  transportation  industry,  and 
m  particular,  the  railroads.  For  that  reason, 
too,  I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  be  here 
today. 

Before  I  comment  on  our  chief  area*  of 
concern  for  1968.  let  me  draw  a  couple  of 
interesting  comparisons  from  the  history  of 
transportation  right  here  in  Arizona.  I  un- 
derstand that  the  first  scheduled  uansporta- 
tlon  In  thU  area  began  In  1857  when  the  San 
Antonio  and  San  Diego  Stage  Company 
started  operations.  One  of  their  advertise- 
ments stated,  "Passengers  and  mall  are  for- 
warded In  New  Coaches  drawn  by  six  mules 
over  the  entire  length  of  our  line,  except 
from  San  Diego  to  Tuma,  a  distance  of  180 
miles,  which  we  cross  on  mule  back." 

The  fare  from  San  Diego  to  Tucson  was 
$125  and  It  Included  the  guarantee  that  an 
armed  escort  would  accompany  the  stage 
coaches  through  the  Indian  country. 

We  have  made  some  improvements  In  speed 
and  comfort  and  effected  certain  economies. 
Including  elimination  of  the  armed  escort, 
and  can  offer  the  same  trip  today  for  827.60. 

Transportation  In  the  southwest  became 
big  business  shortly  before  the  Civil  War. 
The  Overland  Mall  Company  connected  the 
western  terminus  of  the  Missouri  Pacific 
Railroad  at  Tipton.  Missouri  with  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  company  had  100  heavy  Concord 
coaches.  1000  horses.  500  mules  and  750  em- 
ployees. Its  government  contract  required 
the  line  to  make  the  2750-mile  trip  in  25 
days,  and  I  understand  they  had  a  splendid 
record  of  schedule  performance  and  usually 
made  the  trip  in  only  23  days.  Lack  of  com- 
petition often  permits  a  conservative  sched- 
uling policy,  but  this  was  good  performance. 
But  the  Overland  Mall  operation  did  not 
succeed  In  attracting  sufficient  traffic  to  show 
a  profit  frc«n  passenger  revenues,  so  the  Fed- 
eral Government  subsidized  the  mall  service. 
It  was  quite  a  subsidy,  and  had  to  be.  because 
the  cost  of  delivering  mail  from  coast  to  coast 
averaged  about  J65  per  letter. 

■you  would  be  surprised  at  the  number  of 
people  who  think  that  the  Post  Office  still 
subsidizes  the  airlines  for  the  carriage  of 
mall.  Actually,  In  our  view,  the  pendulum 
has  swung  a  little  too  far  in  the  other  direc- 
tion. At  the  old  8-cent  air  mall  rate  the  Post 
Office  kept  7.3  cent*  and  gave  the  airlines  .7 
cents.  At  the  new  10-cent  rate  the  Poet 
Office  keeps  9.4  cents  and  the  airlines  receive 
only  .6  cents.  And  when  first  class  mall  moves 
today  aboard  an  airliner,  the  Post  Office  keeps 
5.85  cents  of  the  cost  of  the  new  6-cent 
stamp,  and  we  get  0.15  cents. 

Instead  of  receiving,  we  seem  to  be  on  the 
giving  end,  and  that's  part  of  our  problem. 

Rapid  growth  ha*  been  the  story  of  recent 
airline  success,  but  It  is  also  the  root  of  two 
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of  our  most  pressing  problems,  both  of  them 
calling  for  careful  consideration  In  the  for- 
mulation of  federal  policies  for  the  im- 
mediate future. 

These  two  problems,  which  I  will  discuss 
briefly  today.  In  the  context  of  our  seminar 
subject,  are: 

First,  the  profit  squeeze:  and 
Second,    the    growing    congestion    at    our 
larger  hub  airports  and  on  the  surrounding 
airways. 

There  is  nothing  new  about  the  concept 
of  a  profit  squeeze,  either  In  the  economy  at 
large  or  In  the  transportation  business, 
which  has  had  Its  fair  share  of  this  problem 
at  various  periods  in  the  past. 

What  makes  the  squeeze  on  the  airlines 
today  a  matter  of  rather  special  concern  is 
a  combination  of  two  factors.  It  is  develop- 
ing against  a  background  of  an  extraordi- 
nary growth  which  has  seen  our  Industry 
almost  double  in  size  every  five  years,  with 
future  growth  projected  at  a  corresponding 
pace,  despite  the  larger  base.  The  second 
factor,  resulting  from  the  first,  is  our  in- 
dusuy's  truly  awesome  projected  require- 
ment for  new  capital. 

During  the  ten-year  period  1957  to  1966 
the  average  annual  growth  rate  In  passenger 
traffic  of  the  major  U.S.  airlines  was  12.5 ^^ 
For  the  next  five  years  through  1971  the  aver- 
age annual  growth  rate  Is  forecast  to  be 
13.8'^;  .  And  cargo  traffic  is  growing  even 
faster.  The  average  annual  growth  for  the 
10  years  through  1966  was  19.2'T^.  and  the 
Industry  anticipates  an  annual  growth  rate 
of  21  ''r  for  the  next  5-year  period. 

To  accommodate  this  growth  the  12  major 
U.S.  airlines  are  planning  to  spend  $10.5 
billion  in  the  next  5  years.  Ground  support 
equipment  will  be  a  significant  part  of  this 
total.  Of  the  $10.5  billion,  $1.7  billion  or 
16.2';  wlU  go  for  ground  support  equipment 
such  as  new  reservations  systems,  baggage 
handling  facilities,  cargo  handling  facilities, 
and  additional  equipment  required  to  han- 
dle the  Boeing  747's  and  the  new  Jumbo 
Trljet  aircraft. 

Capital  expenditures  this  year  alone  will 
grow  to  a  new  high— $2.7  billion  dollars,  of 
which  more  than  $400  million  will  be  for 
ground  support  equipment.  A  substantial 
amount  of  the  planned  capital  expenditures 
for  each  of  the  next  five  years  will  go  for 
advance  deposits  for  aircraft  to  be  delivered 
in  subsequent  years.  We  are  already  making 
advance  payments  for  the  Boeing  747  In  In- 
stallments over  a  three  year  period  with  50'; 
of  the  purchase  price  met  six  months  prior 
to  delivery.  There  are  presently  100  747's 
on  order  by  the  12  major  carriers.  The  car- 
riers must  deposit  $1  billion  in  progress 
payments  on  747's  alone  prior  to  delivery. 
The  money  of  course  will  not  earn  any  re- 
turn for  the  carriers  before  the  1970'6. 

We  paid  $5  to  $7  million  for  each  727  or 
707.  The  new  jumbo  Trijets  will  cost  $15  or 
$16  million,  and  the  747's  come  to  over  $20 
million  per  plane. 

The  cost  of  all  flight  equipment  in  service 
at  the  beginning  of  1967  was  about  $5.5  bil- 
lion. With  the  present  program  for  the  next 
5  years,  the  airlines  have  committed  them- 
selves to  an  Investment  nearly  200";  of  the 
value  of  the  entire  fleet  at  the  beginning  of 
1967.  Yet  the  projected  Industry  growth  rate 
on  which  the  equipment  purchases  are 
plarmed  Is  not  out  of  line  with  the  last  five 
years  of  history,  and  with  the  higher  unit 
cost  of  new  aircraft. 

So,  you  may  ask,  what  are  we  worried 
about? 

Quite  simply,  our  revenues,  although 
climbing  rapidly  are  not  keeping  pace  with 
our  expenses.  The  reason  Is  clear. 

The  simplicity  and  efficiency  of  the  turbine 
engine,  and  the  genius  of  the  engineers  who 
designed  today's  Jet  aircraft  have  enabled  us 
to  reduce  unit  costs,  which  we  call  costs  per 
revenue  and  available  seat  mile,  despite  the 
upward  spiral  In  the  costs  of  the  wages  we 
pay  and  the  materials  we  buy.  This  lowering 


of  unit  costs  has  permitted  us  to  make  actual 
decreases  In  passenger  fares  and  freight  rates. 
Measured  against  a  1957-1959  base  of  100, 
the  average  cost  of  all  items  in  the  consumer 
price  index  was  117.1  for  1967.  Services,  re- 
flecting higher  labor  costs,  were  up  even 
more  and  public  transportation  as  a  whole 
was  up  to  133.  Air  fares  for  domestic  uunk 
carriers  measured  against  the  same  base,  were 
98.7,  and  our  air  cargo  rates  were  94.4.  These 
lower  fares  have  stimulated  traffic,  but  there 
are  clear  signs  that  we  have  gone  about  as 
far  as  we  can  go,  because  unfortunately  our 
ability  to  continue  to  pass  on  to  our  passen- 
gers the  beneflts  of  lower  unit  costs  has  come 
to  an  end.  Our  unit  cost  levels  have  bottomed 
out  The  fleet  conversion  to  Jet  aircraft  is  al- 
most completed,  and  the  new  generation  of 
Jumbo  Jets  and  SST's  in  a  mix  with  existing 
fleets  does  not  promise  any  dramatic  change 
m  this  pattern. 

Much  attention  has  been  given  to  the  re- 
cent favorable  earnings  record  of  the  trunk 
airlines  and  yet  In  only  one  of  the  last  12 
years  have  the  carriers  as  a  group  exceeded 
the  CAB'S  allowable  fair  rate  of  return  of 
10.5 '^'o  on  total  Investment.  With  an  ever  in- 
creasing Investment  base.  American's  1967 
earnings  reflect  an  actual  dollar  decline  from 
1966,  and  we  will  be  happily  surprised  if  this 
year's  results  are  as  good  as  1967's.  Since  we 
must  maintain  a  satisfactory  rate  of  earnings 
to  protect  our  credit  rating  and  our  ability 
to  sell  securities  or  make  new  borrowings  to 
meet  our  capital  requirements,  it  is  easy  to 
see  the  cause  for  our  increasing  concern. 

We  believe  the  industry  and  the  CAB  will 
have  to  face  up  to  the  problem  of  Inadequate 
return  on  Investment  caused  by  low  fare 
yield  before  this  year  is  out. 

The  second  problem,  that  of  congestion  on 
the  airports  and  airways,  is  receiving  increas- 
ing attention,  not  only  from  us,  but  from 
the  Administration,  the  Congress,  and  the 
airport  operators,  who  are  directly  concerned 
and  who  have  more  power  than  they  per- 
haps realize  to  find  solutions. 

It  may.  In  a  sense,  be  somewhat  anomolous 
to  talk  about  airport  and  airways  congestion 
here  in  the  southwest,  where  it  is  not  yet 
a  problem.  And  yet,  the  situation  U  so 
threatening  to  our  industry,  and  in  such 
need  of  careful  examination  in  the  determi- 
nation of  federal  policy,  that  it  seems  to 
me  to  be  appropriate  for  discussion  at  this 
seminar.  It  has  furthermore  been  the  object 
of  some  highly  pertinent  and  thoughtful 
pronouncements  by  the  new  Department  of 
Transportation.  This  policy  statement  de- 
serves careful  attention:  I  will  comment  on 
it  In  greater  detail  after  describing  the 
nature  of  the  problem. 

It  is  increasingly  apparent  that  demand 
for  airport  runway  use  is  exceeding  supply. 
,Thls  excess  of  demand  over  supply  is  leading 
to  serious  operating  delays,  most  of  them 
at  the  23  largest  hub  airports.  Two  years  ago, 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  esti- 
mated that  these  delays  were  costing  the  air- 
lines some  $40  million  a  year.  The  added  cost 
to  the  individual  passengers  who  are  de- 
layed is  harder  to  calculate,  but  it  is  obviously 
high  and  getting  higher. 

Congestion  and  delays  are  not  limited  to 
the  ground.  They  occur  in  the  air  as  aircraft 
are  stacked  In  holding  patterns,  some  of  them 
far  removed  from  the  airport.  These  pat- 
terns often  stretch  back  so  far  as  to  interfere 
with  traffic  patterns  in  distant  cities,  and 
It  is  not  unusual  for  a  congested  pattern 
in  New  York  to  delay  the  departure  of  an 
aircraft  from  a  city  as  far  away  as  Chicago. 
It  is  often  assumed  that  the  growth  of 
airline  traffic  is  the  principal  cause  of  this 
congestion.  It  is  indeed  one  of  the  causes, 
but  when  we  examine  the  total  growth  record 
m  air  transportation  we  can  readily  see  the 
significance  of  another  cause :  the  even  more 
impressive  growth  rate  of  private  flying, 
usually  referred  to  in  our  industry  as  "gen- 
eral aviation". 
Today  the  private  aircraft  fleet  for  out- 
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numbers   the    airline    tteet,    and    U   growing 
considerably  faster 

In  1966  the  airline  Heet  totaled  1881  air- 
craft The  private  fleet  toUled  63.000  Today 
there  are  about  2400  airline  aircraft,  but  the 
private  fleet  has  risen  to  over  100.000  Looking 
ahead  10  years  we  estimate  that  the  airline 
fleet  will  total  about  3500  planes,  while  the 
private  aircraft  total  will  reach  180.000 

The  private  fleet  Is  not  only  larger,  but  Is 
far  exceeding  the  airlines  In  flight  hours.  The 
airlines  flew  3.800.000  hours  In  1966  Private 
flying  totaled  over  10.000.000  hours,  or  73'- 
of  the  totol  The  private  flying  percentage  has 
risen  to  78  5':  today,  and  is  not  expected  to 
diminish  in  the  next  ten  years  in  spite  of  the 
Impressive  growth  of  the  airlines 

This  rapid  growth  in  private  flying  Is  also 
reflected  In  percentage  of  use  at  our  leading 
airports  At  these  airports,  thoee  with  PAA 
control  service,  the  airline  percentage  of  total 
use  has  dropped  from  about  one-third  In  the 
early  fifties  to  20':  today  It  Is  projected  to 
drop  further,  to  only  12^;  ten  years  from  now^ 
One  reason  for  thU  trend  U  the  use  of 
larger  aircraft  by  the  airlines  Much  of  our 
growth  Is  being  accommodated  without  a  pro- 
portionate growth  in  the  number  of  opera- 
tions The  average  number  of  seats  on  each 
airline  plane  operating  out  of  New  York  was 
52  ten  years  ago  It  Is  now  over  90.  and  will 
reach  111  fty  1970.  and  156  by  1975 

ThoM  of  you  who  travel  frequently  on 
the  alrllnea  probably  think  of  Friday  as  a 
bad  day  to  fly.  Delays  are  worse  on  Fridays, 
and  much  publicity  was  given  to  the  famous 
black  Friday  In  New  York  a  few  years  ago. 
when  weather  and  congestion  combined  to 
grind  our  operations  nearly  to  a  halt  It  Is 
true  that  airlines  carry  more  passengers  on 
Fridays,  but  this  affects  only  the  volume 
inside  the  terminal  buildings  In  terms  of 
total  operations,  the  airlines  fly  only  one 
percent  more  schedules  on  Fridays  than  on 
Mondays.  Tuesdays.  Wednesdays  and  Thurs- 
days so  the  congestion  on  the  runways  U 
not  due  to  increased  airline  operation,  but 
rather  to  the  perfectly  natural  inclination  of 
the  private  flier  to  come  and  go  on  his  own 
business  at  the  same  peak  hours  our  passen- 
gers chose  to  arrive  and  depart  on  theirs 

Private  flv  ng  gives  us  concern  under  two 
other  headings  One  is  safety  This  Is  a  direct 
effect  of  dlflerlng  operating  standards.  Al- 
though some  corporate  aircraft  In  the  private 
fleet  and  most  of  the  air  taxis  are  flown  by 
professional  pilots  whose  training  and  whose 
records  approach  airline  standards,  there  is 
stUl  a  dangerous  difference  In  minimum 
standards  A  17-vear  old  boy.  who  Is  not  per- 
mitted to  drive  to  or  from  the  airport,  can 
land  his  own  plane  at  LaOuardla  or  OHare  at 
night  or  during  the  hours  of  peak  airline  use. 
Seventeen  year  old  boys  have  not  presented 
us  with  a  large  problem,  and  I  use  the  ex- 
ample only  as  an  Illustration  of  the  differing 
minimum  standards  and  their  obvious  rela- 
tionship to  safety. 

Airlines  require  full  instrument  flying  ca- 
pability, complete  navigation  systenxs.  with 
transponders  for  positive  air  traffic  control. 
We  have  two  pilots  In  the  cockpit,  both 
with  air  transport  and  Instrximent  raUngs 
lor  aU-weather  operation.  The  minimum  re- 
quirement for  private  flying  In  the  same  lo- 
cations under  visual  flight  rules  Is  a  radio 
and  a  single  pilot  with  a  private  license. 

Airline  pilots  receive  recurrent  training 
on  a  continuing  basis.  They  must  obtain  an 
FAA  rating  for  every  new  type  of  equip- 
ment flown  and  must  pass  semiannual  pro- 
ftclency  checks.  The  private  pilot  Is  not  re- 
quired to  undergo  any  training  beyond  that 
needed  for  his  private  license. 

The  physical  exam  for  private  pilots  Is 
less  rigorous  than  that  required  for  a  truck 
driver  operating  across  state  lines. 

It  seems  obvious  to  us  that  standards  for 
private  flying  In  and  out  of  airports  serving 
large  numbers  of  airline  Jets  must  be  up- 
graded to  approximate  as  clOMly  as  possible 
the  standards  of  the  airlines. 


The  last  of  our  problems  with  private  flying 
relates  to  the  costs  of  operating  airports  and 
the  nation's  airways. 

Most  hub  airport  costs  are  almost  toUlly 
underwritten  by  the  landing  charges  paid 
by  the  airlines  and  passed  on  to  the  pas- 
senger as  a  part  of  the  cost  of  his  ticket 
The  small  private  plane  pays  an  Insignificant 
minimum  landing  charge,  usually  less  than 
$10  Yet  the  private  plane  takes  as  much  or 
more  time  on  the  runway  than  does  the  alr- 
Une  plane,  which  pays  landing  fees  many 
times  higher. 

Similarly,  the  airline  passenger,  paying  a 
5'-;  tax  on  his  ticket.  Is  paying  his  share 
of  the  cost  of  the  nation's  airways.  The 
private  pilot  pays  only  a  small  gasoline  tax 
which  produces  only  about  one  percent  of 
the  annual  cost  of  operating  the  airways 

Clearly  the  private  pilot  Is  getting  a  free 
ride.  We  would  have  no  objection  to  that, 
nor  would  the  public  using  the  airlines.  If 
It  were  not  for  the  congestion,  related  ex- 
pense, and  added  delay— and  the  safety  haz- 
ard- that  results  from  private  vise  of  ihe 
large  hub  airporU  at  peak  hours. 

It  Is  far  less  expensive  to  build  small  air- 
ports to  accommodate  private  aviation  than 
to  invest  the  half  billion  dollars  required 
for  new  airline  Jetports  A  well-equipped 
private  airport  can  be  built  for  one-twentieth 
of  the  cost  and  on  less  than  one-twentieth  of 
the  land  required  for  the  airline  Jetport. 

Construction  of  new  satellite  private  alr- 
poru  Is  essenUal.  and  there  are  many  exist- 
ing facilities  that  can  be  upgraded  or  used 
in  their  preMnt  state  by  private  fliers.  But 
only  by  restrlcUons  placed  on  airport  use  by 
the  airport  operators,  or  by  higher  safety 
standards,  or  by  user  charges  reflecting  the 
true  cost  of  use — time  on  the  runway,  or 
preferably  by  all  three,  can  this  problem  be 
resolved. 

We  do  not  feel  It  Is  fair  to  our  pawengers. 
the  people  who  cannot  afford  to  own  their 
own  planes,  to  aak  them  to  subsidize  those 
who  can. 

Fortunately  the  new  Department  of  Trans- 
portation Is  focusing  on  the  problem  I  re- 
ferred a  few  minutes  ago  to  an  extremely 
significant  policy  statement  on  this  subject. 
It  was  contained  In  a  speech  made  last  No- 
vember by  the  AssUtant  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation. Cecil  Mackey.  I  quote: 

As  with  any  scarce  resources,  airport 
capacity  and  airspace  capacity  must  be  al- 
located in  a  way  which  takes  Into  account 
the  productivity  of  the  users  in  the  light  of 
our  overall  tranaportaUon  objectives.  This 
means  that  allocatlve  techniques  must  be 
established  that  yield  the  greatest  return  on 
our  Investment. 

•Normally  in  our  private  enterprise  econ- 
omy, this  process,  which  Is  in  effect  a  ration- 
ing process.  Is  carried  out  by  the  price 
system.  But  here,  in  air  transportation, 
where  the  Federal  Government  controls  the 
airspace  system,  and  governmental  units  of 
one  kind  or  another  own  and  operate  man^r 
of  the  airports,  the  price  system  Is  only 
marginally  applicable.  Instead,  public  policy 
at  each  level  must  establish  the  necessary 
combinations  of  pricing  and  regulatory  tech- 
niques that  will  ration  the  resources  so  as  to 
gain  the  greatest  poealble  use. 

"In  the  case  of  airports,  there  has  been 
virtually  no  use  of  regulation  to  relieve  con- 
gestion or  increase  efficiency.  Where  charges 
have  been  imposed,  generally  in  the  form  of 
landing  fees,  the  objective  has  been  simply 
to  'pay'  for  the  facilities.  The  notion  of 
rationing:  I.e.,  the  deliberate  manipulation 
of  charges  and  other  device*  to  increase 
capacity.  Improve  productlviyr.  relieve  con- 
gesUon  or  achieve  greater  efficiency,  has 
literally  played  no  significant  part  in  our 
provision  of  air  transportation  facllltle*. 

•All  too  often  local  authorities  have  not 
been  wilUng  to  Uke  the  steps  which  In  our 
economy  are  normally  considered  quite  logi- 
cal to  solve  either  their  financial  problems 


or  their  congestion  problems.  Frequently 
aviation  has  simply  not  been  assigned  a  very 
high  priority  at  the  State  or  local  level  nor 
has  there  been  a  willingness  to  levy  charges 
on  all  users  consistent  with  the  facilities 
and  services  offered  or  desired. 

•The  Department  of  Transportation  recog- 
nizes that  the  problems  associated  with  avia- 
tion growth  cannot  be  solved  simply  by  un- 
limited additions  of  concrete  and  electronic 
gear.  The  problem  Is  basically  that  of  allo- 
cating scarce  resources  and  must  be  deait 
with  in  those  terms.  This  is  the  approach 
that  we  win  be  taking.  We  will  encourage 
both  private  and  public  authorities  to  use 
their  initiative  and  imagination  in  dealing 
with  those  aspects  of  the  problem  which  can 
best  be  handled  at  the  local  level." 

The  concept  of  establishing  user  priorities, 
of  allocating  scarce  resources  In  the  public 
interest  may  appear  basic  and  self-evident 
but  It  reflects  a  thinking  almost  totally 
absent  from  the  aviation  scene  during  the 
years  of  helter-skelter  growth  It  Is  an  exam- 
ple of  simple  logic  and  a  perceptive  .ipproach 
that  must  emerge  as  we  undertake  a  system.s 
study  of  our  problems  The  systems  concept 
was  implicit  in  the  creaUon  of  the  new  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  and  we  welcome 
It  as  we  look  to  continued  progress  In  the 
development  of  federal  transportation  policy. 
A  few  weeks  ago  Bob  Bedlngfleld.  the  New 
York  Times'  able  transports  tlon  writer, 
started  a  feature  article  as  follows: 

•The  transportation  industry,  coming  out 
of  a  year  of  constantly  rising  wage  and 
material  cosU  and  facing  another  with  even 
steeper  increase  In  sight,  views  1968  some- 
what as  an  uncommonly  intelligent  turkey 
might  view  the  month  of  November." 

We  know  what  he  means.  But  despite  the 
problems  I  have  outlined  and  several  others 
I  have  not  had  time  to  mention,  we  expect 
to  survive  November  1968  and  many  future 
Novembers  as  well. 
Thank  you. 


THE  FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OF 

SENATOR  MOSS 
Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  In  accord- 
ance with  a  practice  I  adopted  several 
years  ago,  and  have  followed  faithfully. 
I  am  again  making  public  disclosure  of 
my  income  and  assets.  The  fact  that  the 
U.S.  Senate  will  shortly  consider  the  re- 
port and  resolution  on  ethics  has  not  in 
any  way  triggered  this  disclosure.  I 
simply  feel  that  this  is  an  appropriate 
time  to  do  the  job. 

Since  I  have  practically  no  income  be- 
yond my  Senate  salary,  and  my  assets 
are  very  modest,  some  of  my  colleagues 
may  wonder  why  I  am  making  this  in- 
formation public.  I  am  doing  so  because 
I  feel  that  all  public  officials  owe  It  to 
their  constituents  to  report  to  them,  at 
regular  intervals,  their  full  income  and 
assets,  and  I  do  not  want  to  be  in  a 
position  of  calling  on  others  to  make  a 
disclosure  which  I  have  not  made  myself. 
My  total  Income  for  1967  was  $34,922. 
Thirty  thousand  of  this  was  my  salary, 
and  the  additional  $4,922  came  from 
honorariums  for  speeches,  consulting 
fees,  stock  dividends,  and  royalties  on  my 
book  "The  Water  Crisis." 

My  total  assets  at  this  time  are  $43.- 
704  20,  which  includes  the  equity  on  my 
homes  in  Salt  Lake  City  and  in  Chevy 
Chase,  Md.,  my  saving  and  building 
association  accounts,  two  Utah  building 
lots  and  my  family  car. 

My  liabilities  total  $56,481.18.  consist- 
ing mostly  of  the  mortgages  on  my  two 
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homes,  and  loans  connected  with  the  pur- 
chase and  renovation  of  the  Salt  Lake 
City  home. 

All  amounts  are  approximate.  My  wire 
has  no  additional  income  or  earnings. 

Following  is  a  complete  listing  of  my 
income  and  assets  for  the  calendar  year 
1967: 

Financial  statement.  Mar.  15,   1968 
(All  amounts  approximate) 
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ASStTS 

Savings.   Oriental   Building   Asso- 
ciation  

Checking  account,  RlgBs  National 

Bank    ■ 

Lot   in   Holladay.   tJtah 

Lot  In  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

1965  Ford  Mustang 

5  shares  stock.  Standard  Oil  Co. 

of  California 

Equity  In  home  In  Salt  Lake  City- 
Equity  m  home  in  Chevy  Chase. 
Md. 


Total 


$2,504.20 

1,000.00 

750.00 

8.  000.  00 

1,200.00 

250.  00 
10.000.00 

20,  000.  00 

43,  704.  20 


LIABIttTlES 

Mortgage  on  Salt  Lake  City  home..  21.  000. 00 

Mortgage  on  Chevy  Chase  home..  19,  239.  00 

Personal  note  due  In  1971 I?' °2S  ?2 

Loans  on  Insurance  policies "•  ^*^-  ^" 

Total   ^ 56.481.18 

INCOME 

All  Income  for  1967,  including 
$30  000  salary,  honorariums, 
consulting  fees,  stock  dividends, 
book  royalties,  etc 34,922.40 


WHAT  WHITE  AMERICA  MUST  DO 
Mr   HARTKE.  Mr.  President  an  edi- 
torial in  the  just-out  Saturday  Review 
issue  dated  March  16  is  devoted  to  the 
urgent  problems  of  the  cities.  The  article,^ 
titled  "What  White  America  Must  Do, 
is  written  by  the  magazine's  special  con- 
sultant on  urban  affairs  and  author  of 
the  book.  'Cities  in  a  Race  With  Time, 
Jeanne  R.  Lowe. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  penetrating  discussion, 
dealing  with  the  problem  of  our  "race 
with  time"  before  another  so-called 
long  hot  summer,  may  be  inserted  in  the 
Record.  ^        .,  , 

There  t>€ing  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


What  White  America  Must  Do 
(EDFTOR's  Note.— Jeanne  R.  Lowe,  author  of 
"Cities  in  a  Race  With  Time,"  is  special  con- 
sultant on  urban  affairs  to  SR.) 

On  the  whole,  the  massive  report  by  the 
National  Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Dis- 
orders is  a  brave  and  basic  document— far 
better  than  progressive  Americans,  white  or 
black,  had  expected.  It  even  drew  a  hopeful 
response  from  Black  Power  spokesmen.  Yet 
the  aftereffect  of  reading  the  commissions 
historic  indictment  of  white  racism  as  the 
"fundamental"  cause  of  Negro  rioting,  and 
its  detailed  (too  familiar (  description  and 
(bigger  but  still  familiar)  prescriptions  for 
steps  to  alter  ghetto  conditions  Is  a  terrible 
letdown.  Where  do  we  go  from  here? 

The  crucial  question  remains  unanswered : 
What  can  be  done  to  prevent  recurrent  riot- 
ing -and  even  open  rebellion?  The  commis- 
sion's proposaU  provide  a  blueprint  for  com- 
prehensive action  on  causes.  But  they  do  not 
tell  us  what  should  be  done  now  to  reduce 
the  possibilities  of  bloodshed  In  the  cities 
this  summer.  Nor  does  the  report  detail  the 
causes  of  or  prescribe  cures  for  the  under- 
lying erosive  factor  of  racism. 


A  tlmcbomb  Is  ticking  In  the  cities.  Ten- 
sions, resentment,  and  militancy  grow  among 
Negroes  who  are  cynical  about  a  national 
government  that  has  cut  back  such  essential 
programs  as  the  youth  Job  Corps  and  train- 
ing and  about  local  governments  that  have 
done  nothing  since  last  summer  except  beef 
up  their  police  arsenals.  The  commission  has 
handed  the  country  a  laundry  list  of  unex- 
ceptionable programs  so  massive  and  mani- 
fold that  action  on  all  but  a  few  before  sum- 
mertime Is  clearly  impossible. 

We  can  do  virtually  nothing  between  now 
and  June  to  win  the  war  on  poverty,  or  to 
undo  the  multiple  burdens  of  discrimination 
and  segregation  detailed  by  the  commission. 
What  Is  possible,  and  what  must  be  done.  Is 
to  buy  a  little  time  by  giving  substance  to  the 
faith  that  the  majority  of  Negroes  still  have 
in  this  country  through  a  major  demonstra- 
tion of  our  commitment  to  new  national  pri- 
orities and  full  equality. 

We  must  take  immediate  dramatic  steps. 
backed  up  by  the  most  effective  legislative 
programs,  to  close  the  credibility  gap  that 
steadily  pushes  black  America  further  away 
from  white  America  and  breeds  violence. 

Whitney  Young  of  the  Urban  League  is 
right  in  declaring  that  the  Negro  problem 
has  been  studied  to  death  and  that  the  time 
has  come.  Instead,  to  study  the  problems  of 
white  America.  For  as  Swedish  social  econo- 
mist Gunnar  Myrdal  found  so  clearly  some 
twenty  years  ago  In  his  study  of  the  Negro 
in  America,  "the  Negro  problem  is  predomi- 
nantly the  white  man's  problem."  and,  all 
our  attempts  to  reach  scientific  explanations 
of  why  the  Negroes  are  what  they  are  and 
why  they  live  as  they  do  regularly  led  to 
determinants  on  the  white  side  of  the  race 

For  generations,  Myrdal  wrote  in  An  Amer- 
ican DUemma,  the  majority  of  Negroes,  al- 
though subordinated  and  suffering  the  con- 
sequences of  the  failure  of  America  to  live 
up  to  Its  creed  of  equality.  Justice  for  all. 
and  the  essential  dignity  of  man.  were  "un- 
der the  spell  of  the  national  suggestion. 
The  summer-time  riots  indicate  that  the  new. 
young,  urbanized  and  more  educated  Ne- 
gro has  fallen  out  of  the  spell;  he  has  lost 
faith.  „ 

What  can  America  do  note— between  now 
and  June?  To  begin  with,  we  can  certainly 
stop  debating  spending  priorities  between 
Vietnam  versus  the  cities,  and  a  Ux  Increase 
versus  Inflation,  as  though  these  were  the 
only  alternatives.  Doubtless  a  tax  Increase 
will  be  needed,  but  within  the  proposed  cur- 
rent federal  budget  the  Administration  and 
Congress  can  cut  back  major  nonessential, 
nondefense  spending  and  divert  billions  Into 
crash  programs  for  cities.  This  shifting  of 
funds  and  priorities  will  demonstrate  to  black 
America  that  this  country  means  what  it 
says    Money  can  be  available  if  we: 

Cut  back  a  good  part  of  the  several  bil- 
lions that  are  paid  annually  to  farmers  and 
growers  for  keeping  land  out  of  cultivation 
and  for  price  supports.  As  it  is.  little  of  this 
farm  payments  program  fights  rural  pov- 
erty. 

Shelve  plans  to  build  the  SST.  The  pros- 
pect of  flying  Americans  from  New  York  to 
London  in  an  hour  and  a  half  is  of  far  less 
national  importance  than  moving  Negroes 
into  the  mainstream  of  American  life. 

Divert  large  sums  from  the  moonshot.  By 
postponing  this  effort  In  order  to  repay  a 
long  overdue  debt  to  the  American  Negro, 
we  win  do  far  more  to  enhance  our  worid 
prestige. 

Slow  down  the  crash  program  for  urban 
highway  construction.  The  temporarily  un- 
finished highways  can  serve  as  visible  monu- 
ments at  the  entrances  to  cities  of  our  na- 
tion's unfinished  business.  As  It  Is.  proposed 
routes  only  threaten  to  wipe  out  the  homes 
of  poor  Negroes  who  have  no  place  else  to 
go  And  these  "freeways"  are  a  mocking 
reminder  of  the  Negro's  Immobility  in  me- 
tropolis, while  the  white  suburbanite  moves 
freely. 


With  money  thus  saved,  Congress  should 
enact  and  fund  several  major  programs  that 
will  do  the  most  the  soonest  for  the  people 
living  in  ghettos: 

A  major  rent  supplement  program  to  allow 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  slum  dwellers  to 
move   into   existing  standard   private   hous- 
ing at  decent  occupancy  standards.  It  seems 
Impossible^    based   on   pest  performance — to 
build  any  part  of  600.000  new  publicly  as- 
sisted units  this  coming  year;   only  a  frac- 
tion  of  6.000.000  are  possible  in  live  years. 
A    massive    work-study-tralnlng    program 
for  at  least  half  a  million  youths,  Ued  in  to 
urban  and  rural  rehabilitation  projects,  to 
direct   Uielr   frustrated   energies   and    hopes 
into  constructive,  meaningful  work  that  will 
give  a  stake,  as  well  as  a  part.  In  improving 
their  environment. 

Give  Negro  youth  hope  of  a  fair  chance  In 
the  Job  market  If  they  study  and  train  by 
putting  major  federal  funds  Into  staffing  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission 
and  making  our  civil  rights  laws  a  reality. 
Let  a  Negro's  dolU-.r  buy  housing  wherever 
he  can  afford  it.  and  without  the  "color  tax." 
by  enactment  of  a  strong  federal  open  hous- 
ing I'lW  with  lull  enforcement  power  and 
staff  to  back  it  up.  (Fhe  commission  soft- 
pedaled  the  severe  effect  of  the  discrimina- 
tory housing  market  on  the  whole  complex 
of  forces  affecting  the  Negro's  chances.) 

Enact  an  emergency  summer-school  pro- 
gram to  pay  the  salaries  of  teachers,  for 
operation  of  schools  and  even  busing  of  chil- 
dren, to  give  remedial  Instruction  to  young- 
sters who  are  falling  behind  In  class. 

What  can  we  do — Indeed,  what  must  we 
do — to  cure  the  "fundamental  cause"  of  our 
BO-called  Negro  problem:  white  racism? 

Unless  each  white  American  can  honestly 
examine  himself  and  admit  his  blame  for 
racist  behavior  patterns  and  come  to  see 
that  the  current  crisis  Is  ,he  product  of  a 
failure  In  human  relations  and  the  practice 
of  democracy — unless  we  can  recognize  these 
things  and  start  doing  something  to  change 
them — we  will  never  root  out  the  basic  Ill- 
ness that  corrodes  our  society. 

We    must    listen    to    the    militant    Negro 
American's  critique  of  American  society  and 
of     Individual     white     Americans'     conduct 
toward  blacks;  see  how  he  perceives  our  prac- 
tice of  "democracy,"  "equality,"  and  "human 
dignity."  Read  books  that  explain  the  false 
basis  of  race  pride  and  prejudice  and  white 
superiority.  We  must  be  willing  to  reexamine, 
rewrite,  and  start  teaching  correctly  to  both 
adults  and  children  the  history  of  the  Negro 
m  America  as  It  really  Is,  and  of  white  con- 
duct toward  the  Negro.  We  must  come  to  see 
that  the  reason  the  Negro  American  has  less 
than  his  share  of  the  goods  of  America  Is 
because  white  America  has  systematically  (if 
sometimes  unconsciously)  excluded  him,  and 
then  alter  this  system.  We  must  make  an 
effort  to  expose  ourselves  to  the  actual  con- 
ditions of  life  for  ghettolzed  Americans,  and 
endeavor  to  help  them  help  themselves  to 
change  things.  White  Americans  must  learn 
to  know  black  Americans  as  fellow  men  and 
women. 

Unless  we  also  do  these  things  that  cost 
not  money  but  human  effort,  no  amount  of 
money  will  help.  If  we  begin,  we  may  win 
the  wars  that  we  are  now  losing  both  at 
home  and  abroad. 

Jeanne  R.  Lowe. 


A  TIME  FOR  LEADERSHIP 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
past  few  weeks  I  have  felt  compelled  to 
challenge  the  President  and  other  lead- 
ers who  assert  that  violence  in  our  cities 
is  inevitable. 

I  believe  that  the  vast  majority  of 
Americans,  of  all  races  and  all  political 
opinions,  see  mass  violence  as  a  threat  to 
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themselves,  their  famUies.  their  property, 
and  the  RepubUc  Itself. 

Yet.  we  seem  to  be  at  a  point  In  time 
where  niasa  violence  Is  to  be  tolerated, 
or  to  be  excused  In  advance.  We  also  see 
the  threat  of  mass  violence  used  as  a 
pressure  tactic,  to  force  Congress  and 
other  levels  of  Government  to  act 

A  very  thouRhtful  article.  "A  Time  for 
Leadership."  appeared  last  week  In  Roll 
Call,  a  weekly  newspaper  published  on 
Capitol  Hill.  I  would  particularly  like  to 
call  attention  to  one  statement  In  this 
article  which  underscores  something 
which  has  troubled  me: 

There  la  a  cerUln  incongnilty  here.  The 
Prealdent  says  that  rloU  are  ineviuble 
whatever  the  CongrcM  doea.  the  advocates 
of  particular  pieces  of  legislation  say  that 
rlou  may  be  averted  if  theU'  own  favorite 
bills  are  passed.  Tet.  Congress  passed  Civil 
Rlghu  bUU  in  1B«4.  and  in  other  years,  but 
violence  continued  to  Increase.  The  correla- 
tion between  the  two  U  dlfBcult  to  see. 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  inserted  at  the 
conclusion-  of  these  remarks. 

There  b%lng  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
A  Tn«  Foa  Leadbrship  :  PaoapEcr  or  Summp 

VIOLKNCZ  Is  3«E»tmCLT  ACt SKIED 

(By  Allan  C.  Brownfeld) 
There  was  a  time  when  violence,  or  the 
threat  of  violence,  was  universally  deplored. 
This  was  so.  even  In  a  country  which  had 
grown  up  by  pushing  Westward  Into  less 
civilized  frontiers,  into  places  where  the  law 
did  not  reach,  and  where,  for  at  least  a  cer- 
tain period  of  time,  might  tended  to  make 
right.  ^     .  , 

We  have  had  sporadic  thrusU  of  violence 
m  America.  The  twenties  was  the  era  of  gang- 
land murders,  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  inflicted  lU 
own  terror  on  the  rural  countryside,  the  Civil 
War  saw  riots  against  the  draft,  recent  years 
have  seen  acts  of  violence  stimulated  by 
racism,  the  bombing  of  a  Negro  church  in 
Birmingham.  looUng,  arson,  and  murder  in 
Newark.  Detroit,  and  Loa  Angeles. 

Until  today,  however,  the  majority  of 
Americans,  and  more  particularly  our  leaders 
in  Government,  have  deplored  all  resort  to 
violence.  Violence  seemed  to  erupt,  but  rarely 
did  Tesponsible"  spokesmen  for  any  group 
speak  of  It  as  an  afBrmatlve  good,  and  as 
something  toward  which  they  were  aiming. 
When  violence  did  occur.  It  was  rapidly 
placed  under  control,  and  those  who  had 
perpetrated  It  were  held  responsible,  both 
legally  and  morally. 

Today,  after  several  summers  of  rioting 
and  a  terrible  cost  In  lUe  and  property,  we 
approach  the  summer  of  1968.  Instead  of  tak- 
ing every  step  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  such 
violence.  President  Johnson  has  said  that 
riots  were  Inevitable  Instead  of  trying  to 
exercise  responsible  leadership,  the  more  vocal 
Negro  spokesmen  have  used  violence  as  a 
threat  of  blackmail  In  advancing  demands 
which  the  society  as  a  whole  flnds  unreason- 
able, but  not  nearly  as  unreasonable  as  the 

In  an  off  the  cuff  talk  to  college  students 
this  month.  President  Johnson  said  that  "we 
will  have  several  bad  summers  before  the 
deflclencles  of  centuries  are  erased  "  He  gave 
his  reply  in  answer  to  a  question  from  a  Ne- 
gro student  who  wanted  to  know  whether  the 
President  could  avert  another  bad  summer. 

Mr  Johnson  gazed  at  the  rug  for  a  moment 
and  said:  "We  cant  avert  It."  He  said  that 
the  best  would  be  done  with  the  reaources 
available,  but  he  did  not  see  that  anything 
could  prevent  more  trouble  in  the  cities  this 
y«*r  and  in  the  future. 


The  expected  public  reacUon  to  thU  state- 
ment, which  sounded  very  much  as  U  the 
Administration  simply  was  planning  for  vio- 
lence and  was  uking  no  real  steps  to  prevent 
it.  waa  slow  to  come.  In  fact,  it  has  not  come 

yet. 

One  critic.  Daniel  Moynlhan.  now  director 
of  the  Joint  Center  for  Urban  Studies  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  and 
Harvard  University,  did  speak  out.  He  said 
that  the  assumption  by  many  liberal  Ameri- 
cans and  even  by  the  President  that  vio- 
lence is  UieviUble  in  American  cities  thU 
summer  "begins  to  erode  the  process  of  the 
American  Republic." 

•Violence."  Moynlhan  stated.  "U  never  in- 
evtuble:  violence  U  never  admissible  in  thU 
society."  He  said  the  fact  that  the  "Preal- 
dent himself  lent  credence  to  it  (violence) 
the  other  day  when  he  said  there  will  be 
monstrous  rioting  ne«t  summer  U  Just 
that— monstroiw.  There  m\ist  be  a  stop  to  It 
and  particularly  an  immediate  and  passion- 
ate objection"  to  the  notion  that  gives  "aid 
and  comfort  to  an  ever-rising  Ude  of  do- 
mestic violence." 

Moynlhan  urged  liberals  to  "decry  most 
especially  any  legitimization  of  It  (violence) 
m  terms  that  the  failure  of  liberal  effort*  to 
maintain  the  pace  of  social  change  or  to 
change  the  course  of  foreign  poUcy,  or  to  pro- 
duce a  sane  and  loving  society,  somehow 
makes  violence  inevitable  . 

He  said  that  the  civil  righU  movement  of 
today  has  become  "a  caricature  of  the  move- 
ment it  was  flghtlng  against."  And  respon- 
sible publication*  have  provided  such  advo- 
cates of  violence  with  a  forum 

Daniel  WatU.  editor  of  the  black  nation- 
alist magazine.  The  Uberator.  wrote  an  arU- 
cle  enUtled  -America  Will  Bum"  in  the  Sat- 
urday Evening  Post.  His  conclusion:  "Black 
America  has  reached  lu  Rubicon.  We  can  pre- 
pare a  modem  Noah's  Ark  and  return  to 
Africa  or  select  and  seize  a  separate  sUte, 
but  these  plans  are  hardly  practical.  Yet  we 
are  strategically  located  in  the  cities;  more 
and  more  the  heart  of  the  city  is  the  black 
man's  land.  We  do  not  possess  the  power  to 
overthrow,  but  the  rlou  have  proved  that 
we  have  the  power  to  disrupt,  to  bum  .  .  . 
We  shall  share  in  the  economic  power  of 
this  land  or  perish  la  the  streets.  Clearly, 
Whltey  won't  let  us  share,  so  it's  burning 
that  must  come." 

Thomas  M.  Tomllnson.  a  research  psychol- 
ogist for  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
said  that  the  riots  will  conUnue  "because  the 
mood  of  many  Negroes  in  the  urban  North 
demands  them,  because  there  is  a  quaal- 
polltlcal  Ideology  which  Justifies  them  and 
because  there  is  no  presently  effective  deter- 
rent or  antidote." 

In  Washington.  DC.  Marlon  Barry,  local 
leader  of  the  Student  Non-Violent  Coordi- 
nating Committee,  and  the  Rev.  Edward  A. 
Hailes,  the  chapter  secretary  of  the 
N-AA.CJ*..  said  that  violence  would  erupt 
in  the  city's  "Harlem"  unless  Negro  frus- 
trations were  recognized  and  dealt  with. 

The  Rev.  Pred  Shuttiesworth.  an  aide  to 
Martin  Luther  King,  said  that  many  Negroes 
have  become  convinced  that  violence  can 
accomplish  things  that  nonviolence  could 
not.  They  wUl  not  abandon  this  belief,  he 
said.  "tmtU  they  come  to  realize  that  vio- 
lence engenders  the  very  hate  and  bitter- 
ness that  we  are  trying  to  destroy." 

A  Negro  Quaker,  whose  religion  histori- 
cally has  condemned  violence  and  stressed 
peaceful  reconciliation  of  conflicts,  said  that 
"violence  Is  inevitable  In  the  revolution"  to 
establish  JusUce  for  Negro  Americans.  Bar- 
rlngton  Dunbar,  a  New  York  Social  worker 
and  represenUtlve  of  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee  to  the  Black  Power  Con- 
ference held  in  Newark.  New  Jersey,  said 
that  the  present  situation  "demands  mili- 
tancy. It  demands  revolutionary  tactics 
rather  than  accommodation  to  the  system 


that  has  been  brutal  and  violent  so  far  as 
the  Negro  Is  concerned." 

Here  we  have  It.  MlllUnt  Negro  spokes- 
men, who  are  by  no  means  leaders  of  any 
recognized  constituency,  urge  and  advocate 
violence.  The  Oovemment  says  that.  yes. 
violence  la  to  be  expected  Respected  news- 
papers say  that  Congress  must  pass  the  1968 
ClvU  Rights  bill,  not  because  It  U  good  leg- 
Ulatlon.  but  because  If  It  does  not  pass,  we 
wUl  have  riots. 

There  U  a  certain  incongruity  here.  The 
President  says  that  riots  are  Inevitable 
whatever  the  Congress  does,  the  advocates 
of  particular  pieces  of  legislation  say  that 
rlou  may  be  averted  U  theU  own  favorite 
bUU  are  paaaed.  Yet,  Congress  passed  civil 
righU  bUls  in  1964,  and  in  other  years,  but 
violence  tended  to  Uicrease.  The  correlation 
between  the  two  U  difflcult  to  see. 

What  U  more  clear  is  that  we  are  rapidly 
moving  away  from  the  democratic  process. 
We  are  tending  to  support  or  oppose  legis- 
lation not  on  Its  merits,  but  on  the  baais  of 
what  its  supporters  might  do  if  it  were  re- 
jected. This  becomes  government  by  black- 
maU  might  becomes  right,  and  Congress- 
men and  Senators  might  Just  a«  well  stay 

home. 

Now  Martin  Luther  King  threatens  to  close 
Washington  down  unless  his  demands  are 
met  Dick  Gregory  threatens  to  close  down 
the  Democratic  convention  in  Chicago  unless 
his  demands  are  met.  The  President  is  unsafe 
on  the  campaign  trail.  It  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  the  President  U  willing  to  preside 
over  this  disrupUon  of  the  process  of  gov- 
ernment, the  very  kind  of  disruption  which 
may  make  his  own  defeat  inevitable. 

Members  of  Congress,  needless  to  say.  do 
not  want  to  be  threatened.  Without  the  free- 
dom to  consider  legislation  on  Its  merits,  de- 
bate it  freely,  and  vote  as  conscience  dictates, 
our  form  of  government  will  be  hollow  in- 
deed. 

Americans  remember  a  time  when  the  per- 
petrators and  advocates  of  violence  were  the 
ones  at  fault,  not  the  honest  citizen  attempt- 
ing to  go  about  his  dally  business.  Now  those 
who  advocate  violence  are  hailed  as  leaders, 
and  the  Administration  declares  that  their 
wildest  threats  are  Inevitable  realities.  While 
all  of  this  occurs  the  President  says  that  he  Is 
concemed  with  making  our  streets  safer. 
Safer,  we  might  ask.  for  whom? 


THE 


PRESIDENT'S     MESSAGE     ON 
CONSERVATION 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  President 
Johnson  has  sent  to  the  Congress  the 
most  sweeping,  comprehensive  conserva- 
tion message  ever  sent  by  a  President  to 
Congress.  I  have  studied  the  message  and 
support  it  wholeheartedly,  for  I  believe 
Its  proposals  are  necessary,  as  the  title 
of  the  message  Indicates.  "To  Renew  a 
Nation." 

The  President  points  out  we  have  ac- 
complished a  great  deal  in  the  field  of 
conservation,  and  I  am  proud  to  say  I 
have  helped  in  these  past  accomplish- 
ments. As  a  member  of  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee and  the  Public  Works  Committee, 
I  have  authored  some  legislation,  cospon- 
sored  and  supported  still  more,  in  the  im- 
portant fields  of  air  and  water  pollution, 
recreational  development,  reclamation, 
and  ocean  exploration. 

On  the  Senate  floor.  In  committee 
hearir.gs.  and  in  public  speeches.  I  have 
at  one  time  or  another  spoken  in  behalf 
of  nearly  every  measure  mentioned  in 
this  message.  I  was  especially  pleased  to 
see  the  call  for  passage  of  the  central 
Arizona  project  which  will  provide  much- 


needed  water  for  a  large  portion  of  the 
West.  ^     ^ 

But,  as  the  President  points  out,  the 
need  for  legislation  is  not  over.  Some  of 
the  areas  he  mentions  and  some  of  the 
legislation  he  calls  for  will  engage  the 
Congress  for  years  to  come. 

The  Importance  of  water-  and  air-pol- 
lution control  has  been  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  public  and  important 
corrective  steps  are  being  taken,  but  we 
need  to  do  more. 

Our  landscape  needs  protection.  In 
many  areas,  once  the  damage  is  done,  we 
can  never  recover.  We  have  passed  laws 
in  this  area,  but  we  need  to  do  more. 

We  have  already  !=tt  aside  many  areas 
for  outdoor  recreation,  but  not  enough 
to  fill  the  future  demands  of  our  growing 
population.  We  need  to  do  more. 

I  have  already  joined  with  Senator 
Daniel  Brewster  as  a  cosponsor  to  his 
bill  which  would  establish  the  Potomac 
National  River  called  for  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  ocean  may  well  hold  the  key  to 
our  future  existence  on  this  planet.  We 
know  it  contains  the  minerals  and  food 
the  world's  population  will  require  in  fu- 
ture years.  We  have  begun  studies  to  de- 
termine what  the  oceans  contain  and 
how  we  can  best  use  them.  But  we  must 
do  more. 

In  all  of  these  areas  there  is  much  we 
can  and  must  do.  The  President  has  out- 
lined the  needs  in  each  area.  But  we  must 
not  waste  time,  we  need  to  get  on  with 
our  part  of  the  job. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  insert  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Times  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

To  Save  a  Nation 

Man's  technological  capacity  to  alter  his 
environment  and  his  preference  for  speed, 
profits  and  convenience  have  placed  his  very 
existence  In  Jeopardy.  From  the  ravaged  red- 
wood forests  of  Cillfornla  to  the  oil-befouled 
beaches  of  Puerto  Rico,  from  the  now  threat- 
ened waters  of  Lake  Baikal  In  Siberia  to  the 
choking,  polluted  air  above  New  York  and  a 
hundred  other  major  cities  around  the  globe, 
humanity  is  threatened  by  the  unintended 
consequences  of  Its  own  Ingenuity. 

The  reckless,  unheeding  misuse  of  tech- 
nology and  the  refusal  to  respect  ecological 
values  may  make  earth  an  uninhabitable  en- 
vironment. As  Prealdent  Johnson  observed  in 
his  message  to  Congress  last  week,  "conser- 
vation's concern  now  is  not  only  for  man's 
enjoyment — but  for  man's  survival." 

The  issues  are  worldwide  but.  until  the 
concern  is  also  worldwide,  each  nation  must 
act  to  save  itself  and  try  to  conserve  what  it 
can  of  the  human  habitat.  The  United  States, 
one  of  the  most  prodigal  offenders,  is  also  one 
of  the  leaders  in  the  belated  effort  to  bring 
technologies  and  resources  into  a  humane 
balance.  That  is  what  conservation  is  all 
about. 

No  recent  Administration  has  accomplished 
more  for  conservation  than  President  John- 
son's has  over  the  past  four  years.  In  part, 
the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Udall-  have  made  good  on  a  generation  of 
agitation  and  education.  They  have  also  pro- 
vided strong  leadership  and  some  fresh  Initia- 
tive on  their  own. 

The  latest  message  is  in  the  nature  of  an 
interim  report,  reviewing  old  problems  and 


calling  attention  to  some  that  are  new.  Its 
greatest  merit  is  its  comprehensiveness;  it 
brings  together  many  diverse  but  interrelated 
environmental  issues. 

Three  of  Mr.  Johnson's  recommendations 
are  particularly  promising.  He  proposes  giv- 
ing the  Secretary  of  the  Int«rior  authority 
to  regulate  the  viciously  destructive  strip- 
mining  industry.  If  the  states  do  not  devise 
adequate  controls  within  two  years— as  Ken- 
tucky already  has  done— the  Secretary  could 
ImfMDse  Federal  standards. 

Similarly  the  President  asks  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  be 
empowered  to  develop  and  enforce  standards 
covering  chemical  as  well  as  biological  con- 
taminants of  drinking  water  since  a  recent 
study  indicates  that  nearly  one-third  of  the 
nation's  public  water  systems  may  not  be 

pure. 

And  to  combat  the  growing  danger  to  the 
world's  oceans  and  beaches  from  tankers 
which  spiU  oil.  Mr.  Johnson  seeks  to  create 
an  economic  incentive  for  better  manage- 
ment. Shipowners  would  be  required  by  law 
to  reimburse  the  Federal  Government  for  the 
full  cost  of  cleaning  up  oil  pollution. 

The  exciOng  ideas  about  long-range  plan- 
ning set  forth  In  last  year's  report  on  the 
Potomac  River  Valley  are  carried  forward  in 
the  President's  recommendation  that  Con- 
gress declare  the  Potomac  a  "national  river" 
and  provide  coordinated  types  of  zoning  in 

the  valley. 

President  Johnson  submits  seven  areas  lor 
inclusion  in  the  wilderness  system  and  re- 
news his  request  for  several  valuable  pieces 
of  legislation,  some  of  them  long  in  the  Con- 
gressional mill,  to  establish  a  network  of 
scenic  hiking  trails,  protect  certain  wild  and 
scenic  rivers,  revive  the  highway  beautlflca- 
tlon  program,  replenish  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  and  create  national  parks 
in  the  redwoods  and  the  North  Cascades. 

If  he  properly  understands  his  relationship 
to  his  environment  and  has  the  will  and  self- 
discipline  to  do  so,  man  can  be  master  rather 
than  vlcUm  of  his  own  economic  and  tech- 
nological forces.  The  President's  message  sets 
forth  the  minimum  measures  needed  for 
what  must  be  an  unremitting  effort. 


GUNNAR    MYRDAL     ON    PLANNING 
THE    FUTURE    SOCIETY 


Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  Gunnar 
Myrdal,  the  Swedish  sociologist  who  has 
spent  so  much  time  in  studying  the 
American  scene  and  writing  about  it,  on 
October  3  of  last  year  addressed  the  Na- 
tional Consultation  on  the  Future  En- 
vironment of  a  Democracy  at  a  meeting 
here  In  Washington  dealing  with  the  next 
50  years.  The  consultation  and  Dr.  Myr- 
dal's  address  were  under  auspices  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Planners. 

I  have  now  received  a  copy  of  the  text 
of  Mr.  Myrdal's  speech  together  with  his 
consent  to  have  it  included  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  may  be  done. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
The  Necessity  and  DiFFictn-TT  of  Planning 

THE  FuTtmE  Society 
(Address  bv  Gunnar  Myrdal.  October  3.  1967, 
Washington,  D.C..  to  the  National  Consul- 
tation on  the  Future  Environment  of  a 
Democracy:  the  Next  50  Years,  1967-2017, 
called  by  the  American  Institute  of  Plan- 
ners) 

I 

Before  I  begin,  I  feel  I  must  "define  the 
situation"  of  my  speaking  to  you  at  this  oc- 
casion. 


By  accidents  of  environment  and  inclina- 
tion. I  had  in  my  youth  drunk  deeply  of  the 
political  optimism   of   Enlightenment.  As  a 
swede  I  had  been  spared,  even  more  com- 
pletely  than    the   average   young    American 
from  personal  experiences  of  the  horrors  of 
war    The  Great  War,  as  the  first  holocaust 
was  then  called  to  demarcate  its  uniqueness, 
was  in  Sweden  as  in  the  rest  of  the  world 
assumed    never   to    be    repeated.    Also,    the 
colonial  power  structure  still  held  the  larger 
part  of  mankind  outside  the  Intense  interest 
of  a  young  man  in  a  Western  non-colonial 
country,  except  for  romanticizing  literature 
and    static    social    anthropology,    picturing 
their  societies  in   rest.   The   population   ex- 
plosion   m    the   backward    regions— as    that 
part  of  the  world  was  then  called— had  not 
yet     occurred;     and     nationalist    liberation 
movements    and   cravings    for   development 
were  for  the  most  part  conspicuous  by  their 
absence  or  their  utter  Inconsequentlallty. 

My  experience  In  life  as  a  social  scientist 
and  a  social  reformer  has  thereafter  Uken 
me  far  away  from  the  simple  trust  In  an  easy 
and  rapid  advance  through  planning  towards 
Utopia,  which  was  my  spiritual  heritage.  And 
the  world  has  changed  greatly,  on  the  whole 
in  the  direction  of  making  planning  and  re- 
form ever  more  difflcult.  I  do  not  believe  I 
have  become  cynical.  I  stick  to  the  Ideals 
from  Enlightenment  as  firmly  as  ever.  But 
I  am  less  hopeful  about  their  early  realiza- 
tion or  even  about  the  feasibility  of  an  ap- 
proach to  it. 

As  far  as  ideals  and  goals  are  concerned 
I  am  thus  very  much  at  one  with  the  plan- 
ners who  have  arranged  this  conference. 
Prom  the  comprehensive  documentation  pre- 
pared for  the  conference  I  find  that  you 
firmly  adhere  to  the  Enlightenment  ideals, 
as  they  early  in  this  nation's  history  be- 
come articulated  in  the  moral  code  which  I 
once  called  the  American  Creed.  It  was  en- 
shrined in  the  founding  documents  of  the 
new  republic  and  has  continually  served  as 
the  nation's  conscience.  It  Is  thus  QUlte  in 
line  with  this  glorious  American  tradition 
that  one  of  the  stated  purposes  of  the  con- 
ference is  to  spell  out  this  philosophy  so 
that  It  can  serve  as  a  basis  for  planning  pol- 
icies and  programs. 

But  I  am  afraid  that  I  have  now  got  a 
sharper  eye  for  the  difficulties  arising  against 
giving  reality  to  the  goals  you  and  I  have 
in  common.  I  have  been  a  planner  all  my 
life  and  will  remain  so.  But  I  have  increas- 
ingly been  Impressed  by  the  staggering  ob- 
stacles to  overcome.  I  therefore  feel  a  little 
out  of  place  at  a  conference  aimed  at  popii- 
larlzlng  planning.  As  Mr.  William  R.  Ewald 
Jr     your  program  chairman,  can  testify,  i 
have  tried  to  escape  this  duty.  Since  I  am 
nevertheless  here  this  morning,  I  have  to 
rely   upon   the   assumption   that   you   have 
enough  of  what  George  Kennan  once  called 
"the  great  /jnerican  capacity  for  enthusiasm 
and  self -hypnosis"  not  to  become  discour- 
aged by  the  difficulties  I  will  find  It  my  In- 
tellectual duty  to  point  out.  so  that  In  fac- 
ing these  difficulties  you  Instead  will  perhaps 
feel  a  greater  urge  to  overcome  them. 


n 
About  the  necessity  of  planning  I  can  be 
brief  Foresight,  and  planijing  action  to  Im- 
prove the  outcome  of  the  development  that 
we  foresee,  particularly  action  to  avert  dan- 
gers ahead,  is  the  essence  of  whatever  ra- 
tionality there  is  in  human  life.  What  we 
mean  by  planning,  however— and  what  all 
those  in  America  who  are  allergic  to  plan- 
ning also  mean— is  a  determined  effort, 
through  our  democratic  institutions  for  col- 
lective decisions,  to  make  very  much  more 
intensive,  comprehensive,  and  long-range 
forecasts  of  future  trends  than  have  been 
customary,  and  thereafter  to  formulate  and 
execute  a  system  of  coordinated  policies 
framed  to  have  the  effect  of  bending  the  fore- 
seen   trends    toward    realizing    our    ideals. 
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spelled  out  In  advance  as  definite  goals  for 
planning. 

In  passing  I  mlgbt  be  permitted  to  streaa 
that  the  choice  to  have  a  much  more  force- 
ful system  of  planning  In  America  would 
not  Imply  the  necessity  of  more  detailed 
control  and  a  larger  bureaucracy.  Without 
In  this  connection  dwelling  further  on  this 
point.  I  want  only  to  state  that  If  this 
country  had  more  successful  planning,  this 
would  Instead  free  the  citizens  from  a  lot  of 
Irritating  public  Intervention  of  which  there 
Is  an  astonishing  amount  In  the  United 
States.  Mostly  It  Is  a  consequence  of  having 
too  Utile  planning.' 

m 

The  almost  total  absence  of  planning  Is. 
of  course,  particularly  flagrant  in  regard  to 
International  relations  In  my  lifetime  the 
world  has  drifted  Into  two  world  wars, 
planned  by  no  one;  we  might  now  be  on  the 
unchartered  course  towards  a  third  and  more 
final  world  war.  in  which.  Incidentally,  the 
United  States  will  not.  as  In  the  earlier  ones. 
esoape  destruction  and  the  slaughter  of 
civilians. 

In  this  precarious  situation  the  world  Is 
today  spending  as  much  or  more  on  minor 
wars  and.  in  particular,  war  preparations, 
as  the  stim  total  of  the  national  Incomes  in 
all  the  underdeveloped  countries «  The  pro- 
tractsd  a;tsmpts  to  negotiate  an  Interna- 
tional agreement  on  disarmament,  or  at 
least  a  decrease  of  armament,  have  been  for 
all  practical  purposes  a  failure.  The  prepara- 
tions for  war  through  massing  of  armaments 
have  steadily  Increased  and  are  Increasing 
today.  What  all  countries  are  trying  to  do 
for  their  own  security  Increases  the  danger 
for  all. 

Every  planner  must  also  feel  Intensely 
anxious  when  contemplating  the  trends  In 
the  great  majority  of  mankind  who  live  In 
the  urderdeveloped  countries.  Their  present 
situation  has  for  the  most  part  Its  historical 
background  In  the  collapse  of  the  colonial 
power  system  which  spread  as  n  totally  un- 
planned avalanche  after  the  Second  World 
War.  Every  true  planner  mu^t  be  expected 
to  give  a  nostalgic  thought  to  a  pasesd  op- 
portunltv:  how  different  things  might  have 
developed  If  the  rich  countries  In  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century  had  seen  the  writing  on 
the  wall  and  set  out  to  prepare  the  colonial 
peoples  for  the  responsibilities  o^  Independ- 
ence 

As  things  have  come  to  pass,  the  Income 
gap  between  the  rich  .-nrl  the  poor  coKntrles 
Is  rapidly  widening  as  Indeed  It  has  for  a 
century  nnd  more  Their  economic  develop- 
ment hao  In  recent  years  even  slackened 
The  population  explosion  that  In  most  of 
these  countries  has  been  the  onlv  malor 
social  and  economic  change,  combined  with 
a  too  slow  Increase  In  agricultural  rlelds.  Is 
now  raising  the  specter  of  a  world  hunger 
crisis. 

While  this  Is  happening  In  the  poor  coun- 
tries, the  Inflow  of  capital  from  the  rich 
countries — what  Is  commonly  described  as 
"aid" — has  tended  to  stagnate.  As  a  percent- 
age of  their  national  output  It  has  decreased 
by  a  quarter.  The  "quality"  of  aid  has  also 
fallen,  because  more  and  more  Is  tied  to  ex- 
ports from  the  donor  countries.  Also  a  much 
larger  share  of  the  capital  flow  is  now  In  the 
form  of  credits  Instead  of  grants,  rapidly 
and  steadily  raising  the  burden  of  debt-serv- 
ice to  be  paid  out  of  the  poor  countries' 


'  See  mv  little  book.  Challenge  to  Affttience. 
Vintage  Books.  New  York.  1956.  pp.  91ff.  and 
Beyond  the  Welfare  State.  Yale  University 
Press.  New  Haven.  1960.  pp.  88-89.  99-102 
et  passim. 

*l  here  exclude  China,  but  I  attempt  to 
take  account  of  the  loss  of  Income  by  the 
men  who  are  drafted  and  the  national  sacri- 
fices of  employing  such  a  large  part  of  the 
available  high-level  scientific  and  technolog- 
ical personnel  In  unproductive  activity. 


meager  export  returns  Meanwhile,  the  rich 
countries  are  diwdllng  In  giving  the  poor 
countries  Improved  export  opportunities. 

There  Is  a  race  angle  to  the  relation  be- 
tween rich  and  poor  countries,  though  most 
of  us  succeed  In  remaining  unaware  of  It. 
Ai:  the  rich  nations  are  white  or  predomi- 
nantly white,  while  almost  all  poor  nations 
are  colored.  In  the  world  as  a  whole,  most 
people  are  colored  and  poor,  while  the  mi- 
nority of  people  who  are  well  off  are  mosUy 
white  What  I  fear  more  than  anything  else 
Is  the  Infusion  of  the  race  Issue  in  the  In- 
ternational class  struggle.  A  sign  that  should 
make  us  aware  of  that  danger  Is  that  so  often 
at  meetings  of  representatives  from  the  poor 
countries.  In  the  resolution  adopted  against 
"colonialism"  and  "Imperialism"  we  also  find 
the  word  "racialism"  as  something  they  pro- 
test against. 

In  a  world  development  dominated  by  the 
major  Issues  I  have  tried  to  characterize, 
acute  confllcu  explode  continually,  as.  for 
Instance,  most  recently  the  war  In  the  Middle 
East.  When  things  go  wrong  and  a  settle- 
ment is  not  reached.  It  has  become  customary 
to  ccmplaln  about  the  "failure"  of  the  In- 
ternational organizations.  In  particular  the 
United  Nations.  These  complaints  are.  In 
my  opinion,  misdirected.  The  United  Nations 
Is  not  a  world  government,  and.  if  my  world 
federalist  friends  will  forgive  me.  will  not 
become  one  In  the  now  foreseeable  future. 
It  is  nothing  more  than  an  agreed  instru- 
ment for  national  diplomacy,  which  does  not 
mean  that  It  Is  not  Impoitant.  The  "failures" 
complained  about  are  failures  of  the  member 
states  to  reach  agreements.' 

Such  failures  on  the  part  of  the  national 
governments  are  not  restricted  to  the  type 
of  major  Issues  I  have  highlighted.  Every 
conscientious  and  devoted  member  of  the 
international  secretarlaU  can.  from  his  own 
experience,  point  to  any  numt>er  of  big  and 
small  Issues  where  it  would  have  l)een  to 
the  great  advantage  of  all  parties  to  reach  a 
compromise  agreement,  though  they  did  not 
dolt. 

National  governments  are  primitively  self- 
ish and  obstinate — penny  wise  and  pound 
foolish — and  taking  positions  between  which 
no  compromise  Is  possible:  and  in  so  doing 
they  surely  have  their  nations  behind  them. 
As  chief  of  one  International  secretariat  for 
ten  years,  I  could  give  a  long  series  of  lec- 
tures Illustrating  that  point.  And  I  have  often 
reflected  on  the  fact  that  big  business  in 
their  deals  show  so  much  more  mutual  con- 
fidence and  conslderaOon  than  governments 
do.  so  much  more  of  what  could  be  called 
"rational  generosity". 

IV 

This  implies  that  we  have  to  move  to  poli- 
cies of  the  national  governments  In  order  to 
reach  an  understanding  of  why  the  world 
situation  is  permitted  to  drift  unplanned  in 
the  disastrous  way  at  which  I  have  hinted. 
There  is  a  further  Important  reason  why  we 
should  move  our  analysis  to  the  national' 
scene.  We  must  all  be  aware  of  how  the  devel- 
opment of  international  relations  UmlU  and 
distorts  all  efforts  at  planning  even  in  the 
more  narrow  national  conception  of  planning. 

But  let  me  first  keep  to  the  national  poli- 
cies in  regard  to  international  issues.  The 
American  government  Is  completely  free  to 
express  general,  moving  but  non-committal 
declarations  about  the  horrifying  dangers  in- 
volved In  the  present  armament  race  and 
of  their  eagerness  to  put  a  stop  to  It.  But 
when  It  comes  to  agreeing  on  even  a  small 
practical  step  In  that  direction,  they  are 
found  anxiously  to  look  over  their  shoulders. 

They  must  be  acutely  aware  of  the  fact 
that  at  home  there  are  nationalists  who  sus- 


'See  my  Realities  and  Illusions  in  Regard 
to  Inter-Governmcntal  Organizations.  L.  T. 
Hobhouse  Memorial  Trust  Lecture  No.  24.  Ox- 
ford University  Press,  London,  IPfiS. 


pect  that  they  are  letUng  down  their  guards 
and  selling  out  the  security  of  their  country. 
Considering  the  way  people  are  informed— 
or  rather  misinformed— an  organized  propa- 
ganda campaign  by  a  small  but  determined 
natlonaUst  group  can  ferment  a  wave  of 
popular  emotions,  as  we  have  repeatedly 
seen  In  the  postwar  era,  not  least  in  this 
country.  The  powerful  military-Industrial 
complex — to  use  former  President  Eisen- 
hower's expression — has  vested  Interests 
In  fostering  such  nationalistic  emotions. 
Though  In  this  address  I  am  primarily  Inter- 
ested in  what  happens  in  the  United  States. 
I  might  be  permitted  to  express  my  belief 
that  the  situation  Is  not  radically  different 
m  the  Soviet  Union.  Even  they  have  their 
generals  and  suspicious  nationalists  and 
probably  also  their  military-Industrial  com- 
plex. 

The  room  for  reasonable  negotiations  be- 
comes thus  severely  constricted.  Moreover, 
the  government  and  Its  negotiators  become 
Interested  in  managing  its  releases,  press  con- 
ferences and  briefings  so  that  opposition  Is 
not  aroused  at  home.  Thus,  facts  and  com- 
promise proposals  that  do  not  fit  the  tactical 
positions  taken  by  the  government  under  the 
restrictions  caused  by  consideration  of  the 
volatile  home  front  tend  to  be  blotted  out; 
often  a  toUUy  false  picture  Is  given.  And 
your  mass  media  collaborate  fairly  faith- 
fully. Similar  forces  are  at  work  In  all  inter- 
naUonal  Issues  In  all  countries.  Planning  and 
rational  policy  positions  are.  then,  not  pos- 
sible. 

The  long  course  of  events  that  has  In  the 
end  led  to  the  present  state  of  large-scale 
American  warfare  In  Vietnam  can  be  dis- 
cussed as  a  legal  Issue  In  terms  of  whether 
commitments  and  rules — In  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  sev- 
eral earlier  International  agreements,  and 
more  specifically  commitments  In  relation  to 
the  Geneva  Settlement — have  been  broken. 
It  can  also  be  analyzed  as  a  moral  Issue. 
Finally  It  can  be  considered  In  terms  of  Its 
many-sided  effects  in  America.  In  Southeast 
Asia,  and  In  the  rest  of  the  world. 

In  the  present  context  I  will  skip  all  these 
Important  material  Issues  and  stress  only  one 
thing,  viz.  that  this  war  has  developed  In  a 
completely  unplanned  way:  as  a  destiny  in 
the  sense  ol  the  classic  drama.  No  one  shar- 
ing responsibility  for  the  Individual  decisions 
during  the  almost  twenty  years  that  have 
led  up  to  the  present  situation  meant  the 
development  to  take  the  turn  It  took  and 
have  the  results  It  had. 

Onlv  by  having  to  be  brief  am  I  prevented 
from  going  through  other  aspects  of  the 
United  States  foreign  policy  now  and  In  re- 
cent times  to  Illustrate  that  It  has  not  been 
planned  with  a  consideration  of  the  need  for 
rational  coordination  In  view  of  the  long- 
range  effecte.  Even  when  a  particular  policy 
proved  wise  and  benevolent  by  itself,  other 
policies  pursued  at  the  same  time  frequently 
wrenched  and  twisted  it.  The  government 
was  not  carrying  out  a  coordinated  and 
planned  foreign  policy. 

It  Is  a  huge  problem  and  to  this  problem 
should  be  directed  much  more  systematic  re- 
search, why  a  country's  foreign  policy  Is  so 
unplanned,  so  Irrational  In  Its  means,  and  so 
Irresponsible  towards  declared  Ideals  and 
goals.  One  obvious  fact  Is  that  the  demo- 
cratic system  of  government  does  not  guar- 
antee that  the  persons  elected  and  appointed 
for  directing  foreign  policy  have  the  moral 
and  Intellectual  quaUtles  that  are  required. 
(I  do  not  need  to  stress  the  fact  that  dic- 
tatorships give  even  less  of  such  a  guaran- 
tee of  superior  competence.)  But  at  the 
bottom,  the  crucial  cause  is  that  the  general 
public  is  ignorant,  gullible  to  nationalistic 
pressure  groups,  and  often  actually  seek- 
ing in  their  foreign  policy  attitudes  an  outlet 
for  their  pent  up  hostility  and  aggressive- 
ness which  they  have  often,  at  least  to  some 
extent,  learned  to  suppress  in  their  human 
relations  within  their  own  countries. 
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The  Important  lesson  for  us  planners  Is 
that  if  In  the  foreign  policy  field  planning  Is 
msufflclent.  bad.  or  totally  lacking,  the  ex- 
planation is  In  the  end  an  unenlightened  na- 
tion. Any  improvement  in  planning  needs  as 
necessary  precondition  a  massive  adult  edu- 
cation drive,  directed  towards  Increasing 
popular  knowledge  about  the  facts  and 
strengthening  popular  faith  towards  our 
goals,  our  ideals.  i 

V 

I  have  given  so  much  emphasis  to  Ithe 
problem  of  planning  In  the  foreign  policy 
field  because  whatever  failure  of  planning  In 
t-his  field  we  permit  to  exist  has  grevlous  con- 
sequences for  all  planning  In  the  national 
field.  We  should  be  well  aware  of  this  as  we 
now  observe  the  serious  repercussions  for 
national  planning  of  the  unplanned  Amer- 
ican war  in  Vietnam. 

These  repercussions  are  of  two  types.  When 
our  unplanned  foreign  policy  Implies  a  de- 
viation from  our  Ideals,  this  weakens  the 
volitional  basis  for  national  planning  also. 
I.e.,  popular  attachment  to  our  ideals,  the 
goals  we  need  to  have  firmly  established  for 
that  planning,  too.  Wars  In  particular  have 
a  deteriorating  moral  effect  on  people.  To 
this  Is  ,idded  the  economic  and  financial  ef- 
lects.  As  the  cause  is  unplanned  foreign 
policies,  these  effects  must  regularly  Imply 
distortions  of  both  enrts  and  means  In  the 
nations'  life  that  make  national  planning 
more  difficult  and  less  effective. 

But  even  apart  from  such  repercussions 
from  the  foreign  policy  field,  it  Is  difficult  to 
see  much  successful  planning  on  a  national 
.scale  in  the  United  States.  It  Is  a  fact  that 
must  make  the  planners  disheartened  that 
most  of  the  time  we  are  overwhelmed  by 
events  which  we  should  have  foreseen  and 
;igalnst  which  we  should  have  taken  planned 
ix>llcy  measures  In  order  to  cope  with  them 
more  successfully. 

One  example  Is  the  Negro  rebellion  that 
had  Its  early  forebodings  several  years  ago. 
iind  this  summer  has  flared  up  In  violent  race 
riots  in  so  many  American  cities.  Again  I  am 
prevented  by  the  limits  of  this  presentation 
from  goin?  into  an  analysis  of  this  chain  of 
events  and  the  serious  challenge  to  American 
democracy  it  has  raised.  The  point  I  want  to 
.stress  in  this  context  Is  that  the  Negro  rebel- 
lion very  apparently  came  as  a  surprise  not 
only  to  the  American  people  at  large  but 
also  to  those  responsible  for  American  policy 
in  this  field,  which  of  course  should  not  have 
been  necessary. 

Prom  a  planner's  point  of  view  I  might  add 
two  more  points.  There  Is  now  In  America  a 
certain  bewildering  uncertainty  about  to 
what  extent  we  should  rely  on  police  power  to 
.suppress  the  rebellion  and  to  what  extent, 
at  the  same  time,  remedial  actions  should  be 
taken  in  order  to  improve  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  that  are  at  the  root  of 
the  rebellion.  This  uncertainty  Is  the  more 
devastating  for  rational  planning  as  It  reflects 
ambivalence  among  the  people  In  regard  to 
the  ideals  and  (,'oals  that  are  the  funda- 
mental value  premises  for  planning,  without 
a  clarity  oi  which  iiu  rational  piiiauing  is 
possible. 

My  second  point  Is  the  following.  Assuming 
that  It  Is  decided  that  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic malcondltlons.  that  are  at  the  root  of 
the  Negro  rebellion,  should  be  Improved,  the 
planning  of  policy  measures  for  that  purpose 
cannot  be  restricted  rationally  to  what  can 
be  done  for  the  Negroes.  I  am  then  further 
:issuming  that  America  Is  not  prepared  to 
plan  for  going  the  way  of  a  South  African 
type  of  apartheid  policy  which  would  be  in 
blunt  contradiction  to  American  Ideals. 

Though  poverty  and  all  that  poverty  Im- 
plies "has  a  major  Incidence  on  the  Negro 
population,  the  poverty  stricken  Negroes  are 
only  a  third  or  a  quarter  of  all  the  desperately 
poor  In  America,  depending  upon  where  the 
line  is  drawn.  Already  for  technical  reasons. 
Improvement  of  Negro  housing  can  only  be 
planned  as  a  part  of  a  general  housing  policy. 


The  same  is  true  of  schooling  and  the  Im- 
provement of  all  other  conditions  of  life.  To 
be  successful  in  stamping  out  discrimination 
against  Negroes  in  the  labor  market,  a  pre- 
condition Is  a  full  employment  economy.  I 
feel  sure  that  every  planner  agrees  with 
these  conclusions. 

This  Implies  that  the  problem  we  are  facing 
and  have  to  solve  by  national  planning  is  the 
general  poverty  problem  in  America.  If  we 
want  to  be  rational  we  cannot  restrict  our 
policy  measures  to  Negroes,  even  if  it  is  the 
rebellion  of  that  particular  group  In  the 
American  underclass  that  has  given  urgency 
to  the  problem.  As  we  all  know,  even  before 
the  Negro  rebellion  that  wider  problem  had 
been  raised  lo  importance  In  the  national  de- 
bate by  a  number  of  articles  and  books,  sta- 
tistical investigations,  conferences,  etc.  After 
preparations  made  on  the  Initiative  of  the 
late  President  Kennedy  during  his  last  year. 
President  Johnson  took  up  the  torch  and  de- 
clared courageously  and  emphatically  the 
•unconditional  war  against  poverty"  In  order 
to  create  "the  Great  Society." 

Tliese  declarations  were,  however,  not  fol- 
lowed by  any  attempt  to  prepare  a  compre- 
hensive plan  for  what  their  realization  would 
imply   But  by  themselves  they  are  certainly 
In  line  with  the  cherished  American  Ideals 
of  liberty.  Justice  and  equality.  It  is.  however, 
also  part  of  American  history  and  tradition 
that  the  majority  of  Americans  who  are  well 
oH   secure,  and  comfortably  adjusted  as  par- 
ticipants  m   the   national  con-munlty   have 
grown  accustomed  to  living  on  happily  with- 
out giving  much  thought  to  enclaves  of  peo- 
pie    living    in    misery.    To    this    submerged 
underclass  belong,  besides  a  majority  of  the 
Negro  population,  many  Indians,  Mexicans, 
Asians,  less  completely  integrated  white  im- 
migrant groups,   particularly   from   Eastern 
and  Southern  Europe,  and  also  a  large  num- 
ber of  Old  Americans  who  have  remained,  or 
become,   "poor   whites."  This  Is   the   reason 
why  this  affluent  society  has  also  been,  and 
is  today,  the  country  of  the  huge  rural  and 
urban  slums. 

The  various  policy  actions  rapidly  impro- 
vised under  the  "poverty  program"  were 
spuricus.  not  always  well  admlnlstred,  and, 
as  I  said,  certainly  not  carefully  planned  as 
the  inaugiu-ation  of  a  long-term  national 
effort  to  realize  the  demands  of  the  national 
ideals  Nevertheless,  we  planners  had  every 
reason  to  feel  in  deep  sympathy  with  this 
"program",  as  we  saw  In  It,  and  the  public 
debate  around  It,  the  beginning  of  an  intel- 
lectual and  moral  catharsis  that  would  open 
up  the  possibilities  to  gradually  proceeding 
to  more  long-term,  rationally  coordinated, 
effective  planning.  What  has  actually  hap- 
pened however,  as  we  all  know.  Is  that  under 
the  influence  of  the  large-scale  American  war 
in  Vietnam,  the  air  has  gone  out  of  the  "pov- 
ertv  program".  Least  of  all  it  has  opened  up 
the"  new  opportunities  for  real  planning  that 
we  could  have  hoped  for. 

In  the  field  of  national  economic  planning 
in  the  narrow  meaning  of  the  term,  directed 
upon  stable  and  fairly  rapid  growth  of  the 
economv,  the  first  half  of  the  present  decade 
rep'eseiited  a  remarkable  advance.  The  so- 
cai'ed  Keyneslan  policy  prescriptions  were 
finally  accepted  fairly  commonly  even  in  the 
United  States,  and  even  In  business  circles— 
and  not  lea^t  there.  It  implied  the  overcom- 
ing of  many  superstitious  ideas  related  to 
budget  balancing  and  gold.  This  should  rep- 
resent more  permanent  alterations  of  public 
opinion  making  rational  planning  more  feas- 
ible even  in  the  future. 

Unfortunately,  while  we  made  great  ad- 
vances in  getting  the  need  for  measures 
aimed  at  stimulating  a  relatively  stagnant 
economy  accepted,  we  did  not  have  the  same 
success  in  impreising  the  necessity  of  pre- 
venting the  economy  from  running  into  an 
inflationary  development.  Again  the  Viet- 
nam war  played  havoc  with  national  plan- 
ning. . 
Moreover,  one  cannot  rationally  Just  want 


economic  growth.  Plannln;;  must  raise  the 
question:  growth  of  what  iind  for  what.  The 
whole  long-term  poverty  program"  should 
have  been'uicluded.  In  such  a  case,  stimu- 
lating the  economy  mainly  by  lowering  taxes 
would  not  have  been  seen  to  be  satisfactory 
pl.mning. 

VI 

Among  all  planners  the  city  pl-inncrs,  who 
I  ;.m  sure  form  a  nucleus  of  experienced 
planning  experts  In  the  Amenran  Institute 
of  Planners  and  at  this  coi:Ierence,  have  for 
decades  had  much  prestige  and  iKive  gener- 
ally escaped  the  animosity  against  i^lannlng 
which  has  been  so  prevalent  in  America.  In 
mv  traveling  in  this  country  1  have  .Uso  seen 
pieces  of  accomplishments  of  their  science 
and  art  of  planning  that  has  UnpreEsed  me. 
tliough,  .is  we  all  Know,  not  all  urban  re- 
newal" and  "development"  has  had  healthy 

overall  effecte.  ,.„♦,„„ 

But  by  calling  this  national  consultation 
vou  have  aimed  at  something  much  more 
ambitious,  viz.  national  planning  for  the 
■  creative  aevelopment  of  our  environment, 
our  society  and  our  people  over  the  next 
flfty  years",  and  demanded  the  articulation 
or  nralonal  goals  .md  ol  policies  and  pro- 
grams to  implement  the  philosophy  Implied 
in  these  goals.  And  In  asking  a  man  like  me 
to  be  present  and  to  speak,  you  have  under- 
lined this  much  more  ambitious  conception 
of  the  planning  we  need. 

As  I  said.  I  am  impressed  by  many  of  the 
examples  of  city  planning  I  have  come  across. 
But  when  I  think  of  the  metropolitan  areas 
as  total  entitles  and  the  people  living  there 
as  Dart  of  the  whole  nation,  it  is  less  possible 
to  feel  that  we  have  made  much  P/of  ess- 
except  on  a  small  scale  and  in  individual 
cases.  Under  the  pressure  of  the  masses  of 
poor  people  moving  into  the  cities,  while 
the  better  off  people  are  m"y'"S^""'; ,^,^;^ 
inner  core  ot  many  big  cities  in  the  Un  ed 
States  have  been  continuously  deteriorating 
and  arc  deteriorating  today,  as  we  all  know. 
This  is  true  of  all  aspects  of  human  life 
within  their  confines.  In  spite  of  the  efforts 
of  often  devoted  and  highly  competent  offl- 
c'als  the  schools,  for  example,  are  on  the 
average  probably  not  improving  much  and 
are  in  many  places  becoming  worse.  The 
same  Is  true  about  housing  and  everything 

^  About  the  planning  problem  of  what 
should  be  done  to  reverse  this  trend,  we 
know  a  lot  of  things  in  a  genera  wa>-^  We 
know  that  the  development  of  all  kinds  ot 
means  of  transportation  will  have  to  be 
radically  redirected.  A  tremendous  construc- 
tion and  reconstruction  problem  must  be 
solved.  Indeed  the  whole  material  frame  of 
life  has  to  be  rebuilt.  Including  housM, 
streets,  parks  and  playgrounds,  public  build- 
ing facilities  of  all  sorts,  etc. 

As  I  already  mentioned,  rational  policies 
cannot  be  confined  to  Improve  conditions 
for  one  group  of  poor  people  as,  for  Instance. 
Negroes,  but  must  be  given  a  much  more 
general  scope.  We  know,  moreover,  that  the 
touehest  problem  will  be  to  rehabilitate  the 
human  Inside  of  the  slums,  to  lift  the  people 
out  of  cultural  impoverishment,  what  I  used 
to  call  their  slum-mlndedness. 


vn 

In  this  very  brief  reference  to  the  plan- 
ning problem  of  improving  our  urban  en- 
vironment, let  me  only  touch  upon  the 
financial  Issues  Involved.  With  the  un- 
planned  development  we  have  behind  us. 
and  the  situation  that  has  become  the  result 
of  that  unplanned  development.  It  U  In  the 
logic  of  things  that  the  administrative  and 
fiscal  divisions  must  be  altered.  In  the  typ- 
ical case  they  now  split  off  the  Inner  city, 
inhabited  mostly  by  poor  people,  from  the 
suburbs  where  the  better  off  live. 

Even  after  the  creation  of  more  func- 
tional and  m  the  normal  case,  bigger,  ad- 
mlnlstraUve  units,  their  systems  of  taxation 
like  those  of  the  states  must  be  reformed 
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to  permit  larger  taxaUon  Intakes.  And  even 
after  euch  admlnUtratlve  and  fiscal  refomw. 
the  federal  government  muat  stand  for  much 
larger  financial  contributions.  When  broad- 
ening the  fiscal  basU  for  policy  in  these  ways. 
standards  of  schooling  and  everything  else 
must  become  unified  and  enforced. 

I  don't  need  to  do  more  than  to  mention 
that  all  such  reforms  meet  the  resistance 
of  broadly  based,  powerful  vested  Interests. 
And  this,  of  course.  Is  the  explanaUon  why 
so  UtUe  In  this  direction  has  been  accom- 
plished and  why  the  Inner  cities  have  been 
left  to  deteriorate  or.  when  In  Individual 
cases  there  has  been  Improvement,  this  has 
been  so  partial  and  so  slow. 

Added  together,  the  financial  cosu  to  the 
nation  of  rebuilding  the  cities  and  rehabili- 
tating the  slum  populations  must  on  any 
account  amount  to  huge  sxuns.  I  have  seen 
no  detailed  plans  on  a  naUonal  scale  for 
what  needs  to  be  done  to  salvage  American 
cities,  and  no  summing  up  of  what  It  would 
co6t  In  financial  terms  to  eradicate  the  slums 
and  rehabilitate  the  slum  dwellers.  But  such 
calculations  should  be  made:  they  are  needed 
for  the  gradual  education  of  the  American 
people  to  the  magnitude  of  the  task.  And 
I  would  permit  myself  the  observation  that 
when  at  this  conference  you  take  up  the 
national  problem  of  what  America  should  do 
to  "cause  a  creative  development  of  our  en- 
vironment, aur  society,  and  our  people",  this 
Implies  a  commitment  to  think  in  these 
broad  terms  and  to  make  these  calculations. 
Prom  my  general  knowledge  of  the  propor- 
tions In  the  American  economy,  I  draw  the 
conclusion  that  the  costs  would  amount  to 
trillions  of  dollars.  And  a  reliable  plan  to 
eradicate  the  slums  and  rehabilitate  the 
slum  dwellers  will,  to  be  at  all  realistic,  even 
In  the  best  case,  have  to  reckon  in  terms  of 
at  least  a  generation. 

I  draw  the  further  conclusion  that  In  this 
light  the  common  Idea  that  America  Is  an 
immensely  rich  and  affluent  country  Is  very 
much  an  exaggeration.  American  affluence 
is  heavily  mortgaged.  America  carries  a  tre- 
mendous burden  of  debt  to  Its  poor  people. 
That  this  debt  must  be  paid  is  not  only  a 
wish  of  the  rto-gooders.  Not  paying  It  Im- 
plies the  risk  for  the  social  order  and  for 
democracy  as  *e  have  known  it. 

This  Is  the  reason  why  this  common  Idea 
of  the  Immense  richness  of  America  to  me 
has  the  serious  implication  that  It  Is  built 
on  the  assumption  that  not  very  much 
should  be  done  to  pay  this  debt.  It  Is  true 
that  I  feel  confident  that  no  Investment  Is 
more  remunerative  than  this  "Investment  In 
man",  to  use  a  popular  term.  But  It  Is  a  long- 
term  Investment,  and  will  In  the  short  term 
require  very  considerable  sacrifices  of  the 
American  majority  of  people  who  are  well 
off.  To  spell  this  out.  openly  and  honestly, 
must  be  part  of  your  request  for  national 
planning  for  a  "creative  development  of  our 
environment,  our  society  and  our  people". 
What  you  as  planners  on  a  national  scale 
are  up  to.  becomes  then  a  duty  to  urge  a 
change  In  priorities  when  considering  public 
expenditure.  I  agree  with  your  former  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  and  many  others,  that  the 
United  States  should  not  afford  to  spend  bil- 
lions of  dollars  In  preparing  for  a  flight  to 
the  moon  when  there  is  so  much  to  Improve 
here  on  our  earth,  not  least  In  the  United 
States  Itself.  It  may  be  that  the  Soviet  Union 
feels  they  need  to  do  It  In  order  to  Increase 
their  International  image:  the  United  States 
should  be  strong  enough  to  feel  that  It  does 
not  need  to  spend  Its  funds  on  such  unpro- 
ductive adventures. 

What  Is  more  serious  Is  the  fact  that  Con- 
gress Is  much  more  willing  to  spend  money 
on  wars  and  war  preparations  than  on  needed 
Improvements  at  home — not  to  speak  of 
what  we  should  now  do  In  order  to  aid  the 
underdeveloped  countries.  Por  us  who  see  the 
necessity   of   doing   within   the   near   future 


very  great  things,  implying  huge  expendi- 
tures, for  turning  the  development  of  our 
urban  life  Into  an  approach  to  a  more  whole- 
some one.  It  must  be  shocking  to  see  how 
much  easier  it  Is  to  get  appropriations  lor 
war  and  war  preparations  several  times 
bigger  than  we  would  need  to  make  a  modest 
but  effective  start  of  a  planned  development 
of  what  in  the  program  for  this  conference 
has  been  called  "a  creative  development  of 
our  environment,  our  society  and  our  people". 
The  even  more  serious  fact  Is.  however, 
that  Congress  api)arently  reflecte  how  the 
American  electorate  feel  toward  this  ques- 
tion of  national  priorities.-  The  fact  that  a 
majority  of  Americans  are  fairly  well  off  and 
do  not  feel  the  pinch  of  the  misery  of  the 
slum  dwellers — except  as  a  sUange  and  un- 
pleasant element  In  the  surrounding  to 
which  they  Just  want  to  close  their  minds — 
makes  understandable  this  popular  disinter- 
est In  what  the  organizers  of  this  conference 
have  explained  they  mean  with  national 
planning. 

Drawing  this  line  of  mental  Isolation  be- 
comes the  easier  In  America  because,  for 
reasons  which  I  cannot  develop  in  my  short 
address  today,  the  lower  strata  in  the  Amer- 
ican society  have  remained  so  Inarticulate. 
It  Is  visible  in  their  low  rate  of  participation 
In  elections,  both  local  and  national,  when 
they  are  not  mobilized  and  exploited  by  the 
political  machines,  and  also  In  the  weakness 
of  the  trade  union  movement  In  America, 
which  hardly  embraces  more  than  a  quarter 
of  the  workers.  Speaking  of  the  submerged 
underclass  I  have  called  them  the  world's 
least  revolutlonar>'  proletariat.  This  passivity 
and  non-Involvement  of  the  American  under- 
class Is  not  without  responsibility  for  the 
fact  that  policies  of  various  kinds — agricul- 
tural policy,  taxation  policy,  social  security 
policies  and  even  the  statistics  on  unemploy- 
ment— show  a  strange  bias  against  the  in- 
terests of  the  poorest. 

The  Negro  rebellion  Implies  now  an  ex- 
ception for  one  group  In  the  American 
underclass.  But  for  many  reasons,  which  I 
could  develop  at  some  length.  It  has  not 
triggered  off  a  unified  and  progressive  move- 
ment of  all  the  underprivileged,  but  may.  at 
least  In  the  short  run.  split  them  even  more 
m  mutual  hostility  and  move  also  many  in 
the  comfortable  majority  group  to  even  less 
understanding  for  the  poor, 
vm 
This  conference  is  based  upon  the  con- 
ception that  the  Ideals  and  goals  for  plan- 
ning should  be  spelled  out  in  clear  terms. 
With  this  I  cordially  agree,  and  I  agree  also 
with  the  view  so  transparent  In  all  the  prep- 
arations for  the  conference  that  we  don't 
need  to  go  far  In  searching  for  them  as  they 
are  the  cherished  American  ideaU  of  liberty, 
equality  of  opportunity,  and  Justice. 

The  main  practical  conclusion  for  my  fur- 
ther analysis  of  the  problem  Is  then,  that  the 
first  condition  for  planning  In  a  democracy 
like  the  United  States  U  to  reach  the  people 
and  enlighten  them  In  regard  to  both  the 
social  and  economic  facts  and  to  the  policy 
conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  Ideals  and 
the  facts.  Without  success  on  this  popular 
level  all  planning  becomes  nothing  more  than 
an  intellectual  exercise  among  a  small  sect 
of  devoted  planners,  who  will,  moreover,  re- 
main under  the  constant  temptation  to  com- 
promise their  planning  In  order  to  have  some- 
thing accomplished,  however  inadequate 
and  perverted  from  the  point  of  view  of  their 
professional  program  and  the  real  needs  of 
the  nation. 

Having  reached  that  conclusion.  I  must 
finally  register  my  dissatisfaction  with  a 
trend  among  economists  and  social  scien- 
tists generally  to  abandon  the' great  tradi- 
tion, adhered  to  through  generations  by 
even  the  greatest  scholars,  namely  to  spare 
the  time  from  their  scientific  work  to  speak 
to  the  people  in  simple  terms  that  laymen 


can  understand.  They  are  increasingly  ad- 
dressing only  each  other.  This  trend  to  false 
"sclenUsm."  thU  forgoing  of  our  responsibil- 
ity for  the  formation  of  public  opinion,  again 
opens  up  a  huge  and  complex  problem  which 
in  this  brief  address  I  have  merely  to  regis- 
ter as  of  crucial  importance  for  whatever 
reality  can  be  given  to  the  type  of  naUonal 
planning  which  this  conference  Is  about, 
according  to  its  program. 

Summing  up.  I  see  great  difficulties  fac- 
ing the  planner  when  he  lifts  his  ambitions 
to  plan  for  the  nation,  not  to  say  for  the 
world.  In  some  respects,  the  difficulties  are 
greater  In  the  United  States  than  in  some 
other  countries  among  the  rich  Western 
countries.  As  the  difficulties  are  real,  we  had 
better  face  them  squarely.  To  do  so  is  a 
primary  condition  for  overcoming  them.  Il- 
lusions are  always  dangerous,  the  opportun- 
istic Illusions  more  dangerous  than  others. 

It  would  be  contrary  to  everything  I  have 
stood  for  in  life  to  discourage  planning.  But 
planning  should  not  be  attempted  In  an  airy 
optimistic  mood.  It  must  imply  strivings 
against  heavy  odds.  In  the  national  as  in 
the  International  field,  what  we  need  today 
Is  not  a  deceptive  hopefulness  that  success 
comes  easy,  but  the  will  to  grapple  with  stag- 
gering difficulties.  We  need  not  the  courage 
of  Illusory  optimism  but  the  courage  of  al- 
most desperation. 
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RIOT  IN  OMAHA 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  published  in  the 
Omaha  World-Herald  of  March  6,  1968. 
The  editorial  concerns  the  appearance 
of  former  Gov.  George  Wallace  in 
Omaha  and  the  riot  that  followed.  If 
anyone  has  challenged  the  facts  recited 
In  the  editorial,  it  has  not  come  to  my 
attention.  Tlie  editorial  sets  forth  cer- 
tain principles  that  all  Americans  might 
well  consider. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A    NICHT   To    REGRET 

Before  his  personal  appearance  at  Omaha 
City  Auditorium,  George  Wallace  had  ac- 
complished what  he  and  his  supporters  had 
come  to  do. 

They  had  compiled  with  Nebraska  law  In 
forming  a  new  political  party  and  had  thus 
assured.  If  the  signatures  are  valid,  that 
Mr.  Wallace's  name  will  be  on  the  Nebraska 
Presidential  ballot  in  November. 

But  that  was  not  the  Important  event  of 
Monday  night. 

That  event  came  when  the  escalation  of 
anti-Wallace  hatred  and  overt  acts  of  har- 
assment had  reached  a  peak.  Police  massed 
in  front  of  the  speaker's  stand  were  no 
longer  able  to  protect  Mr.  Wallace  from  the 
shouting  mob. 

One  of  the  protesters  swung  on  a  police- 
man. It  was  an  action  visible  to  hundreds. 
The  police  detail,  coolly  and  with  profes- 
sional skill,  formed  a  wedge,  moved  against 
the  mob,  sent  its  members  running  down 
the  aisle  where  they  were  in  brief  and 
bloody  combat  with  chalr-swlnglng  Wallace 
supporters. 

Within  two  or  three  minutes  It  was  over. 
The  Intensive  riot  control  training  of  the 
officers  had  paid  off  In  a  crisis.  They  were 
neither  hesitant  nor  did  they  over-react, 
and  their  conduct  was  the  one  bright  spot 
on  what  must  be  recorded  as  an  evening 
Omahb  will  long  regret. 

The  tensions  which  developed  then  and 
In  the  hours  since,  the  vandalism  on  the 
Near  North  Side,  the  death  of  a  16-year-old, 
the  closing  of  a  school — all  might  have  been 


prevented  if  a  small  group  of  Omahans,  a 
minute  fraction  of  the  Negro  population  of 
Omaha,  and  an  even  smaller  group  of  white 
allies  had  chosen  to  let  Oeorge  Wallace  and 
his  supporters  exercise  their  constitutional 
rights  of  free  speech  and  free  assembly. 

We  make  no  defense  of  Oeorge  Wallace's 
views  He  has  a  record  of  racism.  But  racists 
have  rights.  Including  the  right  to  run  for 
President.  And  Wallace's  followers  have  the 
right  to  assemble  peacefully,  listen  to  and 
cheer  their  man.  and  to  qualify  him  for  the 
Nebraska  Presidential  ballot. 

This  right  the  anti-Wallace  demonstrators 
tried  to  deny  to  Mr.  Wallace  and  his  fol- 
lowers. Charged  to  an  emotional  pitch  by 
singing,  chanting  and  shouting,  the  demon- 
strators sought  to  disrupt  the  meeting  while 
the  Wallace  people  tried  to  Ignore  the  "dis- 
tractions." as  Mr.  Wallace  called  them,  and 
conduct  a  convention. 

On  this  particular  evening,  at  least,  the 
members  of  the  Presidential  Commission  on 
Civil  Disorders  were  dreadfully  wrong :  It  was 
not  the  white  racists  who  invited  disorder. 
It  was  black  racists  and  their  white  allies, 
including  several  nuns  and  members  of  the 
clergy. 

It  would  be  deplorable  if  the  excesses  of 
those  who  hate  Oeorge  Wallace  helped  him 
to  pile  up  a  sizable  vote  in  Nebraska,  and 
perhaps  elsewhere,  but  it  Is  altogether  pos- 
sible that  these  excesses  can  make  him  a 
formidable  candidate  and  perhaps  give  him 
the  balance  of  power  in  a  close  election. 

Meanwhile.  Omaha  has  to  live  with  the 
legacy  of  Monday  night.  Omahans  of  good 
will  are  obliged  to  keep  on  fighting  for  open 
housing  and  better  jobs  for  Negroes  because 
such  measures  are  right  and  because  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  law-abiding  Negroes 
should  not  be  penalized  for  the  excesses  of 
the  few. 

But  the  fight  is  made  much  harder.  The 
reservoirs  of  racial  good  will  are  drained  by 
such  excesses. 

And  the  ordinary  citizen  is  aware  that  come 
what  may.  law  and  order  and  the  agencies 
which  enforce  them  are  suddenly  of  prime 
Impiortance  In  an  increasingly  dangerous 
time. 

WISCONSIN   AFLr-CIO   COMMENDS 
RALPH  NADER 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  at  a  re- 
cent meeting  the  executive  board  of  the 
Wisconsin  State  AFL-CIO  adopted  a  res- 
olution commending  Ralph  Nader  "for 
his  untiring,  unselfish  and  devoted  ef- 
forts to  gain  basic  rights  and  protections 
for  the  American  consumer"  and  ac- 
knowledging "the  great  debt  of  its  mem- 
bers to  Ralph  Nader  for  his  invaluable 
and  unique  services  and  efforts  on  behalf 
of  all  Americans." 

I  want  to  add  my  vote  in  favor  of  this 
resolution.  And  if  I  may  presume  to 
speak  on  behalf  of  consumers  every- 
where. I  want  to  extend  bo  Mr.  Nader 
acknowledgment  of  their  great  debt  for 
his  efforts. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  a 
copy  of  the  resolution  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  Adopted  by  the  Wisconsin  State 
AFL-CIO  Commending  Ralph  Nadeb 
Whereas  Ralph  Nader  has  carried  on  long, 
exhausting  and  difficult  campaigns  to  gain 
basic  protections  for  the  American  consumer 
leading  to  important  federal  legUlatlon  In 
such  areas  as  automobile  safety  and  meat 
inspection:  and 

Whereas  Ralph  Nader  has  given  of  himself 
unstlntlngly  to  further  programs  of  X-ray 


control,  pipeline  safety  and  other  basic  safe- 
guards for  the  buying  public:  and 

Whereas  Ralph  Nader's  efforts  have  en- 
couraged others  In  government  and  public 
service  to  Join  in  seeking  truth-ln-lendlng, 
truth-ln-advertlslng,  and  truth-ln-credlt 
measures,  controls  over  flammable  products 
and  mall-order  selling,  and  other  vital  re- 
forms which  will  assure  the  buyer  of  fair 
and  honest  treatment:    and 

Whereas  Ralph  Nader  has  become  a  symbol 
and  mainspring  of  a  reborn  consumer  pro- 
tection movement  in  America;  and 

Whereas  Ralph  Nader  has  carried  on  all 
these  activities  slnglehandedly.  without 
compensation,  relying  wholly  on  his  personal 
resources  to  sustain  his  investigations,  writ- 
ings and  campaigns  on  behalf  of  every  Amer- 
ican consumer;   now  therefore  be  It 

Resolved  That  the  Wisconsin  State  AFL- 
CIO  commend  Ralph  Nader  for  his  untiring, 
unselfish  and  devoted  efforts  to  gain  basic 
rights  and  protections  for  the  American  con- 
sumer, and  acknowledge  the  great  debt  of 
its  members  to  Ralph  Nader  for  his  invalu- 
able and  unique  services  and  efforts  on  be- 
half of  all  Americans. 


THE  LIFE  AND  SERVICE  OF  THE 
LATE  JOSEPH  W.  MARTIN.  JR., 
A  REPRESENTATIVE  FROM  THE 
STATE  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  America's  great 
men  whose  earthly  service  was  brought 
to  an  end  within  the  last  few  days.  The 
Honorable  Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr.,  had 
attained  the  age  of  83.  His  contributions 
in  life  cannot  be  measured  by  the  4 
score  and  3  years  that  he  lived.  His  con- 
tributions will  forever  stand  out  in  the 
annals  of  history. 

Joe.  as  he  was  affectionately  known, 
was  born  in  North  Attleboro,  Mass.,  on 
November  3,  1883.  He  was  the  son  of 
a  blacksmith.  His  formal  schooling  did 
n^t  include  a  college  education,  yet 
by  thrift  and  self-denial  he  provided  a 
college  education  for  other  members  of 
his  family. 

Joe  deserves  a  place  in  history  not 
just  because  of  the  offices  he  held.  He 
served  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  for  41  years.  For  4  years  he  was 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives which  from  the  standpoint  of 
power  is  next  to  the  highest  office  In 
the  land.  He  served  as  chairman  of 
the  Republican  National  Convention  at 
many  successive  conventions.  He  served 
as  national  chairman  for  the  Republi- 
can Party.  He  also  served  in  the  State 
legislature,  as  a  presidential  elector,  and 
in  many  other  capacities. 

As  a  minority  leader,  Joe  Martin  for 
many    years    directly    influenced    the 
course  of  our  history.  It  was  30  years  ago 
this  fall  that  I  was  elected  to  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Joe  Martin  was  then 
chairman  of  the  Republican  congression- 
al  campaign    committee.   As   such,   he 
v.-as  very  helpful  to  me.  I  cast  my  first 
vote    in   Congress   for   Joe   Martin    for 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
We  were  in  the  minority,  and  while  he 
did  not  become  Speaker,  the  action  of 
the  Republican  Party  on  that  day  made 
Joe  Martin  our  leader.  For  many  years 
he  was  an  effective  force  for  constitu- 
tional    government,     responsibility     in 
spending  and  taxes,  defense  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  preservation  of  our  two- 
party  system. 


Joe  loved  his  country.  His  country  al- 
ways came  first.  Joe  likewise  loved  the 
Republican  Party,  yet  no  Republican  was 
more  respected  by  the  Democrat  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  their  leaders  than 
was  Joe  Martin.  He  fought  hard  and, 
although  outnumbered,  he  won  many  a 
battle.  As  chairman  of  the  Republican 
congressional  campaign  committee  in 
1938  he  directed  the  greatest  upsurge 
that' the  Republican  Party  has  ever  ex- 
perienced in  all  its  history.  More  new 
Republican  seats  were  gained  in  that 
election  than  in  any  election  before  or 

sinc6 

Joe  Martin  was  not  only  friendly  and 
fair  but  he  held  a  broad  view,  and  he 
was'  understanding.  He  did  not  cast  his 
lot  on  the  basis  of  where  the  power  was. 
He  was  not  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the 
large  delegations.  He  was  fair  to  all  dele- 
gations, large  and  small.  Among  other 
things  he  held  the  view  that  if  the  Re- 
publican Party  was  to  build  and  to  serve, 
the  Representatives  from  States  having 
small  delegations  had  to  share  in  the 
assignments  to  committees  of  major  im- 
portance. 

I  believe  I  can  say  without  contradic- 
tion that  because  of  the  direct  interven- 
tion of  Joe  Martin,  assignments  such  as 
the  placing  on  the  powerful  Committee 
on  Appropriations  of  Representatives 
Francis  Case,  of  South  Dakota,  and  Karl 
Stefan,  of  Nebraska,  were  made.  I  know 
that  I  had  an  opportunity  to  serve  on  the 
much-sought-after  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  not  because  of  the  voting 
power  of  the  State  of  Nebraska  in  the 
Committee  on  Committees,  but  rather 
because  Joe  Martin  thought  it  was  the 
fair  thing  to  do  and  said  so. 

Joe  Martin  was  my  friend.  He  was 
true  and  loyal.  He  helped  me  in  many 
ways.  I  shall  always  be  grateful  and  I 
shall  always  cherish  his  memory. 

Joe  Martin's  integrity  and  his  credi- 
bility were  of  the  highest  order.  A  prom- 
ise once  made  was  never  forgotten  or 

repudiated.  ..     ^    t 

What  I  am  about  to  say  about  Joe 
Martin  may  be  unknown  by  others.  Joe 
Martin  totally  abstained  from  alcoholic 
liquors.  He  abstained  because  as  a  little 
boy  he  promised  his  mother  that  he 
would  not  use  alcoholic  liquors.  The 
years  rolled  by.  and  Joe  had  reached 
an  age  where  many  people  l-.ave  physical 
checkups  at  frequent  intervals.  During 
the  course  of  such  a  physical  examina- 
tion Joe  was  advised  that  a  little  liquor, 
perhaps  one  drink  p.t  the  close  of  the 
day  would  be  good  for  him  physically. 
It  "bothered  him.  He  did  not  want  to  do 
it  He  did  not  want  to  violate  a  solemn 
commitment  that  he  had  made  to  his 
mother.  ^  ,^  ,,,    . , 

He  boarded  the  train,  left  Washing- 
ton, and  sought  the  advice  of  a  specialist 
in  the  field  of  medicine  who  had  demon- 
strated unusual  knowledge  and  skill  in 
many  things,  including  care  of  the  heart. 
Joe  told  him  about  his  promi.se  to  his 
mother  and  the  advice  that  had  been 
given  to  him.  That  distinguished  physi- 
cian proved  his  greatness  and  proved  his 
belief  that  there  are  more  important 
things  in  life  than  to  eat  and  drink  by 
telling  Joe  Martin  to  reject  the  advice 
of  the  prior  physician  and  adhere  to  his 
commitment  that  he  had  made  as  a  little 
boy  to  his  mother. 
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So  far  as  I  know,  Jo«  Martin  never  re- 
lated this  experience  to  anyone  other 
than  to  my  wife  and  to  me.  although  he 
may  have  told  others  In  confidence.  We 
were  both  friends  of  his.  We  both  grieve 
his  passing  and  pay  tribute  to  his  mem- 
ory. I  can  think  of  nothing  that  I  could 
relate  that  would  better  show  the  char- 
acter of  Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr..  the  pa- 
triot from  Massachusetts,  than  the  ac- 
count that  I  have  just  related  concern- 
ing his  steadfast  keeping  of  a  promise 
that  he  had  made. 


TRIBUTE   TO   SENATOR   ERNEST   P. 
ROLLINGS  OP  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, recently  In  Columbia.  S.C,  friends 
and  supporters  of  Senator  Ernest  P. 
HoLLiNGs  of  South  Carolina  held  an  ap- 
preciation dinner  for  the  Senator.  The 
dinner  turned  out  to  be  the  most  success- 
ful event  of  Its  kind  in  the  State's  history. 
South  Carolinians  turned  out  in  unprece- 
dented numbers  and  they  came  from 
every  walk  of  life.  During  the  course  of 
the  evening,  tribute  was  paid  to  Senator 
HoLLracs  by  many  distinguished  guests 
and  they  were  the  most  unusual  compli- 
ments to  be  paid  a  freshman  Senator.  Of 
course  Fritz  Hollings"  record  of  service 
to  his  State  dates  back  20  years  prior  to 
his  coming  to  the  Senate.  I  think  some 
of  these  remarks  concerning  the  Sena- 
tor's past  achievements  might  be  of  in- 
terest to  the  Members  of  this  body. 
Among  the  speakers  were  the  Reverend 
John  C.  Huss.  Mr  Robert  R.  Coker.  and 
Mr.  Robert  S.  Small.  Reverend  Huss.  a 
distinguished  clergyman.  Is  pastor  of  the 
Charleston  Heights  Baptist  Church  and 
is  the  biographer  of  the  late  Senator  Olin 
D.  Johnston.  Mr.  Coker  is  president  of 
the  Coker  Pedigreed  Seed  Co.  and  a  dis- 
tinguished educator  and  agriculture 
scientist.  Mr.  Small  is  the  president  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  Dan  River  Mills, 
Inc. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  re- 
marks be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

THB  HOIXINOS  CONTRIBtmON  TO   SOUTH 

Cakouna's  Aomcui-txjm 
(By  Robert  B.  Coker) 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  tonight  to  be  able  to 
say  a  few  words  about  my  friend  Prltz 
HolUngs  and  his  service  to  agriculture  In  this 
State. 

Recently,  the  magazine  Southern  planter, 
a  leading  publication  on  agriculture  research 
and  education,  printed  an  editorial  praising 
Fritz  for  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  American 
agriculture.  The  editorial  pointed  out  that 
•Senator  Holllngj:  has  truly  placed  hi*  per- 
ceptive mind  at  the  pulse  of  American  life." 
I  find  this  significant  In  two  respects. 

First.  I  cannot  rememl>er  when  a  freshman 
Senator  has  received  such  nation-wide  ac- 
claim for  understanding  of  the  complicated 
problems  of  agriculture  and  secondly.  Prltz 
does.  In  fact,  recognize  that  agriculture  Is 
the  pulse  of  American  life. 

He  realizes  that  the  American  farmer  has 
the  capability  of  providing  food,  not  only  for 
Americans  but  for  a  hungry  world,  as  well, 
and  he  has  worked  hard  as  Governor  and  as 
Senator  to  Increase  the  export  of  South  Caro- 
lina farm  products  to  foreign  markets. 

As  Governor.  Prltz  worked  to  develop  strong 
poultry    programs — he    spearheaded    eflorta 


to  construct  a  grain  elevator  at  the  State's 
leading  port  In  Charleston — a  subject  that 
resulted  In  tremendous  growth  of  small  grain 
production,  especially  soybeans. 

And  he  organized  and  led  Agrl-Buslness 
tours  to  the  West  Coast.  South  America  and 
Europe  to  promote  trade  relations. 

Tobacco,  the  sute's  leading  money  crop, 
also  received  a  great  deal  of  attention  from 
Governor  Holllngs.  He  worked  with  South 
Carolina's  Congressional  Delegation  and  lead- 
ing tobacco  farmers  and  marketers  to  gain 
the  initial  five  days  of  loose  leaf  sales  for  the 
state.  And  this  year,  a«-  a  member  of  the 
Senate,  he  was  successful  in  obtaining  a  to- 
bacco program  that  extended  this  loose  leaf 
season  and  will  in  the  next  couple  of  years 
result  In  full  season  loose  leaf  sales. 

Additionally,  as  a  memt>er  of  the  Senate, 
he  co-authored  legislation  which  would 
amend  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
Act  to.  among  other  things,  remove  the  an- 
nual celling  on  insured  loans  and  raise  the 
aggregate  annual  limit  on  grants.  This  bill 
has   already   passed    the  Senate. 

He  has  also  introduced  legUlatlon  with 
Senator  Sparkman  of  Alabama  to  provide 
additional  loan  assistance  to  farmers  who 
have  their  crops  destroyed  as  a  result  of  a 
natural  disaster — a  situation  our  peach  farm- 
ers are  very  familiar  with— and  legislation 
directing  Secretary  Freeman  to  make  a  study 
of  ways  and  means  to  provide  a  more  effec- 
tive crops  Insurance  program  for  farmers. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  Committee  and  Its  subcommit- 
tees on  research  and  general  legislation  and 
on  forestry,  Fritz  Is  in  a  position  to  Influence 
virtually  every  piece  of  legislation  affecting 
agriculture  In  this  country.  And  from  my 
observation  of  his  work  In  the  past  year 
and  a  half  he  has  done  just  that  to  the  bet- 
terment of  every  farmer  In  South  Carolina. 
I  believe  he  shall  continue  to  do  this  and 
In  the  years  ahead  live  up  to  the  sentiment 
expressed  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  recently 
by  John  Stennta.  the  Senator  from  Mississip- 
pi for  the  past  21  years,  who  said  of  Senator 
Holllngs.  "He  Is  a  great  asset  to  bU  State 
and  to  the  Nation." 

A    TRraiTE    TO    SENATOB    EaNEST    F.    HOLUNC8 

( By  Robert  S.  Small ) 

In  the  late  "SO's  and  early  1960  this  state's 
textile  indu.stry  and  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
nation  was  In  serious  trouble.  We  had  cur- 
tailed production,  nearly  400.000  Jobs  had 
been  lost — and  as  cheap  Imports  continued 
to  flood  our  markets,  there  was  no  reUef 
in  sight. 

Fritz,  then  Governor,  acted  In  his  cus- 
tomary fashion  and  took  the  bull  by  the 
horns.  He  traveled  to  Washington  and  visited 
with  the  then  Republican  Administration. 
He  came  away  with  a  promise  of  action.  This 
"action"  took  the  form  of  a  Section  22  hear- 
ing before  the  Tariff  Commission.  Fritz  testi- 
fied on  the  t)ehalf  of  the  South  Carolina  tex- 
tile Industry  In  March  of  1960  and  In  Jun« 
we  received  our  answer — an  unequlvocable 
NO. 

Fritz  Holllngs  has  never  been  one  to  take 
no  for  an  answer.  He  then  turned  to  the  only 
avenue  of  appeal — Senator  John  P.  Kennedy. 
a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
rtxtes 

Senator  Kennedy  came  from  a  textile  state 
himself  and  understood  the  problem  of  the 
textile  Industry,  and  In  particular,  the  tex- 
tile worker.  He  pledged  his  help  If  he  were 
elected.  Well,  as  everyone  knows  he  was 
elected,  and  he  made  good  his  pledge.  Shortly 
after  the  election  he  met  with  Fritz  HolUngs 
at  his  Georgetown  home  and  together  they 
drew  up  a  progrram  to  be  launched  Immedi- 
ately after  Kennedys  Inauguration. 

On  February  16.  1961.  barely  one  month 
after  he  took  office.  President  Kennedy  an- 
nounced the  appointment  of  a  Cabinet  com- 
mittee to  do  something  about  the  textile 
problem.  On  May  2,   1961,  with  the  words. 


"I  believe  it  Is  time  for  action",  the  now 
famous  7  Point  Textile  program  came  Into 
being. 

Fritz  Holllngs  was  the  principle  architect 
of  that  program. 

Using  the  7  Point  program  we  were  suc- 
cessful in  obtaining  the  LTA— Long  Term 
Textile  Arrangement — governing  the  impor- 
tation of  cotton  textiles,  but  we  were  unsuc- 
cessful In  gaining  the  same  protection  for 
man-mades  end  woolens.  The  untimely  death 
of  President  Kennedy  prevented  the  comple- 
tion of  the  program. 

When  the  1st  session  of  this  Congress 
opened  In  January  1967,  the  textile  workers 
Jobs  were  again  In  Jeopardy.  The  LTA  had 
been  administered  loosely  for  the  last  few 
years  and  Imports  of  man-made  and  woolen 
goods  were  coming  In  at  an  unprecedented 
rate. 

Once  again  Fritz  Holllngs  undertook  the 
task  of  protecting  200.000  textile  Jobs.  He 
Introduced  his  now  well-known  bill,  which 
If  enacted  would  provide  the  solution  to  this 
domesltc  crisis.  He  then  proceeded  to  line 
up  67  other  Senators  to  co-sponsor  the  meas- 
ure— an  unheard-of  feat  for  a  freshman 
Senator.  He  managed  to  solidify  labor,  man- 
agement, and  every  competing  segment  of 
the  Industry  behind  his  drive  for  Import 
quotas,  and  he  succeeded  In  obtaining  hear- 
ings before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
Fritz  was  the  star  witness  at  these  hearings 
and  testified  lor  over  two  hours  on  the  scope 
of  not  only  our  problem,  but  every  segment 
of  our  economy  which  Is  threatened  by  cheap 
Imports  produced  at  wages  that  are  Illegal  in 
this  country. 

These  hearings  focused  national  attention 
on  our  problem  and  in  the  closing  days  of  the 
first  session  of  Congress  It  looked  as  if  the 
bin  would  be  passed.  Only  the  threat  of  a  fili- 
buster prevented  Its  coming  to  a  vote  and 
ultimate  passage. 

However,  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  Fritz  Is 
not  one  to  take  no  for  an  answer,  and  he  has 
already  renewed  his  fight  In  this  session  of 
Congress. 

I  know  I  speak  for  the  entire  Industry  and 
Its  200.000  workers  when  I  say  that  we  are 
confident  that  Prltz  will  prevail.  And  I  ap- 
preciate this  opportunity  to  express  our 
heart-felt  thanks  for  his  continued  efforts  on 
our  behalf. 

A  PoLrricAL  Conversion 
(By  Dr.  John  E.  Huss) 
You  can  say  what  you  will  about  life  under 
a  I>emocratlc  Administration  but  when  has 
there  ever  been  a  day  In  which  a  Baptist 
minister  and  his  wife  could  sit  down  to  a 
hundred  dollar  a  plate  dinner? 

And  how  does  It  happen  that  a  minister 
has  a  part  on  a  political  program?  This  is  a 
new  day.  I  do  not  engage  In  partisan  politics 
from  my  pulpit  as  everyone  who  knows  me  is 
well  aware.  I  believe  In  Separation  of  Church 
and  State  but  I  do  not  believe  In  Separation 
of  Church  and  Statesmanship. 

Recently,  I  attended  the  President's  Prayer 
Breakfast  as  a  guest  of  my  Congressman  Men- 
del Rivers.  I  heard  our  President  say  that 
during  these  long  nights  he  prays.  It  Is  en- 
couraging to  all  Americans  that  this  Is  so. 
At  the  Breakfast  I  heard  a  stirring  address 
delivered  by  General  Harold  K.  Johnson. 
Chief  of  Staff.  U.S.  Army.  He  pleaded  with 
the  distinguished  governmental  leaders  pres- 
ent to  'turn  to  God."  The  address  was  a  mov- 
ing experience  and  was  greeted  with  pro- 
longed applause. 

In  my  religious  life  I  experienced  what  we 
Baptists  call  a  conversion,  an  experience  of 
regeneration.  Many  times  we  sing:  "I  once 
was  lost  but  now  am  found,  was  blind  but 
now  I  see."  In  my  political  life  I  experienced 
a  political  conversion.  I  once  was  a  Republi- 
can (L06t)  but  I  became  a  Democrat  (I 
See).  I  am  a  card  carrying  Democrat — a 
Sustaining  Member. 

My  voting  record  is  horrible. 
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I  was  one  of  the  odd  number  of  American 
voters  who  voted  for  Alf  Landon.  When  the 
election  was  over  he  had  received  eight  elec- 
toral votes.  He  carried  Maine  and  Vermont. 
The  final  score:  Roosevelt  523— Landon  8 

After  I  had  become  a  Democrat  my  reli- 
gious bigotry  would  not  allow  me  to  vote  for 
John  F.  Kennedy.  Long  since  I  have  regretted 
my  short-sightedness,  and  I  confess  before 
all  of  you  my  mistake. 

But  once  John  P.  Kennedy  became  iny 
President  I  supported  him.  Never  In  the 
world's  history  have  men  borne  the  respon- 
.Ibllltles  of  our  recent  Presidents.  But  when 
ihe  final  words  of  history  are  recorded  the 
names  that  will  never  be  remembered  will 
be  those  of  men  who  tried  to  obstruct  what 
was  necessary  to  be  done.  ,  „  ^  ^„  ,v,« 

When  John  F.  Kennedy  was  felled  by  the 
assassln-s  bullets  there  were  few.  If  any.  out- 
side the  family,  who  was  more  profoundly 
mourned  by  his  death  than  I. 

In  my  mind's  eye  I  can  recapture  the 
scene  in  the  rotunda  when  Jacqueline  Ken- 
nedy and  her  daughter  went  to  the  bier  and 
knelt  beside  It.  The  young  widow  kissed  the 
flag,  and  her  child  reached  under  It  to  touch 
her  father's  coffin. 

I  hear  In  my  memory  muffled  drum  beats. 
I  recall  six  gray-whlt*  horses,  three  of  them 
..addleless.  bearing  the  body  of  our  fallen 
leader  from  the  Capitol  to  the  Cathedral,  and 
from  the  Cathedral  to  the  grave. 

I  still  hear  the  haunting  notes  of  "Taps 
sounded  by  the  army  bugler  over  the  grave 
in  Arlington  Cemetery. 

One  indelible  Imprtnt  Is  the  sad  scene  of 
the  mourners  leaving  the  grave.  Jacqueline  s 
hand  is  entwined  with  a  hand  of  her  brother- 
in-law.  Robert. 

"Lord.  God  of  Hosts! 
Be  with  us  yet. 
Lest  We  Forget! 
Lest  We  Forget!" 


OUn  D.  Johnston,  more  than  any  other 
person  was  responsible  for  my  change  of 
allegiance  from  the  Republicans  to  the  Dem- 
ocrats The  other  evening  L.  Mendel  Rivers 
said  concerning  political  parties,  "I'd  rather 
fieht  than  switch."  Senator  Johnstons  in- 
fluence and  John  F.  Kennedy's  death  were 
such  traumatic  experiences  that  I  know  i 
will  never  switch  back. 

I  came  to  South  Carolina  In  January  1950 
as  pastor  of  the  Southslde  Baptist  Church, 
Spartanburg.  This  was  the  church  that  was 
attended  by  the  Johnstons  when  they  were 
in  Spartanburg.  It  had  been  their  church 
through  many  years. 

The  Senator  became  one  of  the  best  friends 
I  have  ever  had.  We  had  opportunity  to  spend 
considerable  time  together.  In  addition  to 
church  activities  we  ushered  In  the  New 
York  together.  alt<*natlng  our  homes.  We 
were  entertained  In  their  Washington  Home 
as  house  guests  on  numerous  occasions.  Our 
older  son.  John,  was  employed  in  the  Sena- 
tor's office  four  different  summers. 

One  time  we  took  in  the  World  Series  to- 
gether the  Dodgers  versus  the  Yankees.  To- 
gether we  strained  with  every  pitch  as  Carl 
Ersklne  set  a  new  world  series  strike  out 
record.  This  record  stood  until  recently.  We 
Jumped  to  our  feet  and  applauded  when  Roy 
Campanella.  the  Dodger  catcher,  hit  a  home 
run  We  set  at  the  game  and  ate.  not  peanuts 
and  hot  dogs,  but  of  all  things— bananas, 
oranges  and  grapes.  There  was  a  fruit  stand 
near  the  ball  park  and  the  Senator  loaded 
up  for  the  game.  A  big  brown  ba«— full  of 

frtilt!  .,,  ^ 

Not  once  did  Olln  ever  say  to  me,  John, 
vou  ought  to  become  a  Democrat."  But  when 
i  undertook  to  write  a  biography  of  the  Sen- 
ator's life.  I  had  an  awakening.  In  studying 
the  Issues  in  which  the  Senator  was  in- 
volved I  found  myself  for  the  most  part  to 
be  in  agreement  vrtth  his  thinking.  I  found 
there  were  clear  cot  differences  between  the 


Republicans  and  Democrats.  Although  it  took 
me  a  long  time  to  make  the  discovery  I  reaUy 
have  been  a  Democrat  In  principle  all  of  my 

""Thl  Democratic  party  Is  flexible  enough 
to  include  a  variety  of  various  oP»°'onf^ 

The  Republicans  are  concerned  about 
sound  diplomatic  relations  with  other  coun- 
tries:  the  Democrats  are  Interested  In  help- 
ing to  improve  economic  conditions  that  will 
practically    stimulate   better  relations. 

The  Republicans  are  interested  In  brick 
and  mortar;  the  Democrats  In  the  quality  of 

ijeople's  lives.  >.  j    .„    ♦>,« 

TTie  Republicans  are  interested  In  the 
prime  Interest  rate:  the  Democrats  look  be- 
hind statistics  to  see  what  the  effect  Is  upon 

*  Tli^^Republlcans  are  most  Interested  in 
the  people  of  privilege:  the  Democrats  are 
interested  In  the  masses.  Demo  is  the  Greek 
word  for  people  and  U  the  keystone  of  the 
Democrats. 

The  Republicans  expect  problems  to  flt  in 
a  neat  19th  century  pldgeon  hole:  the  Dem- 
ocrats know  that  problems  are  more  complex 
and  handle   them  accordingly. 

If  there  ha*  ever  been  a  true  champion 
of  the  common  man  It  was  our  late  Senator. 
He  never  lost  the  feeling  of  humanitarian 
kinship  with  the  common  people  or  his  be- 
loved south  Carolina  or  of  the  nation. 

our  President.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  said 
this  of  Olln:  "He  had  what  Is  known  as  the 
common  touch,  which  means  In  simp  e 
English   that   he  loved   and   understood   his 

fellowman."  .,„„!,«   t 

When  I  came  to  name  my  biography  i 
called  It.  "The  Champion  of  the  Common 
Man  "  The  publishers  selected  a  title  of  their 
own'  "Senator  For  the  South."  I  believe  my 
title  was  the  better  of  the  two. 

All  this  I  have  said  to  create  the  back- 
ground for  what  needs  to  be  said  tpn'gl^t. 
South  Carolina  has  a  brand  new  Cham- 
pion of  the  Common  Man"  and  his  name  Is 
senator  Ernest  F.  Holllngs.  Just  as  the  late 
Senator  Johnston  had  the  proper  credentials 
to  get  the  job  done  In  his  day,  so  does 
senator  Holllngs  have  the  credentials  to  get 
the  lob  done  today. 

senator  Holllngs'  record  as  a  fledgling  sena- 
tor Is  one  to  be  envied.  He  has  conscien- 
tiously done  his  work  both  at  Washington 
and  at  home.  He  Is  a  familiar  persona  Ity 
on  the  airlines  as  he  travels  from  Carolina 
to  Washington,  and  vice  versa. 

One  of  his  prized  trophies  Is  a  golden 
gavel  presented  to  him  lor  presiding  one 
hundred  hours  over  the  Senate.  If  the  time 
was  added  since  the  award,  he  would  be  In 
line  lor  a  platinum  gavel. 

As  Senator  Johnston  once  looked  out  ror 
the  interest  of  the  textile  workers  so  Senator 
Holllngs  does  today.  Continually  ^  office 
win  provide  him  time  to  demonstrate  his 
sincerity  both  In  his  voting  record  and  in  the 
introduction  of  effective  legislation.  He  has 
already  done  enough  to  earn  the  gratitude 

of  these  workers.  ,      ^  ,       .„   ^r. 

The  Senator  conscientiously  tries  to  do 
what  he  believes  is  right.  Such  conduct  once 
prompted  Mark  Twain  to  say:  •  Always  do 
right.  ThU  vrtll  gratify  some  people  and  as- 

'^NeSsSper'readers  and  television  viewers 
have  seen  recent  pictures  of  the  Senator  on 
his  visits  to  the  poverty  stricken  areas  of  our 
state  The  Senator's  compasslonable  concern 
impressed  me  that  we  have  found  a  new 
champion  of  the  poor,  the  oppressed,  the  un- 
derprivileged, the  humble,  and  the  money- 

1gs& 

The  hope  of  these  people,  their  only  hope, 
rests  m  the  Democratic  party. 

We  have  a  wonderful  organization  in 
Charleston  called  the  Red  Carpet  Club^  This 
organization  Is  part  of  our  Trident  Cham- 
ber of  commerce  which  has  for  Its  treatise. 
"Nothing  we  have  ever  done  in  the  past  wUl 
ever    be    good    enough    again."    About   two 


hundred  men  with  a  ^P^nl^ll'^K  «^J^Xy 
in  executive  capacities  attend  the  monthly 
meetings  of  the  Red  Carpet  Club^ 

Senator  Holllngs  addressed  the  Club  lasi 
fan  and  I  was  selected  to  InUoduce  hlrn^ 
At"  that  time  I  concluded  "»yj^^'^»,,'^y 
sincerely  saying.  "As  far  as  I  ^m  personally 
concerned  I  hope  we  will  f  ^P^^^^f^'^^  ^^^ 
Holllngs  back  to  the  Senate  "»">  ^«  i''^^^^' 
the  longevity  record  tet  years  ago  by  Cotton 
Ed'  Smith." 

I  repeat  that  wish  tonight! 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 
Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  there  further  morning  busine.ss? 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  is  closed. 

ELIMINATION  OF  RESERVE 
REQUIREMENTS 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr^ Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
unfinished  business  be  laid  before  the 

^""•Th?  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  Chair  ays 
before  the  Senate  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness   which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bUl  Vh  R.  14743)  to  eliminate  the  reserve 
requirements  for  Federal  Reserve  notes 
and  for  U.S.  notes  and  Treasury  notes 

°V^hfsenate  resumed  the  consideration 

°^Mr^BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  AcliNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
nore   The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
%he    assistant   legislative    clerk    pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded  m  older 
that  I  may  make  a  unanimous-consent 

'^tIiI^ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

PRIVILEGE    OP   THE   FLOOR 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unan  mous  consent  that  my  legislative 
Stant  Mr.  Clayton  Johnson,  may  be 
SrmSd  the  privilege  of  the  floor  during 
the  discussion  of  the  pending  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tern - 
nore  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
^  Mr     SPARKMAN.    Mr.    President,    a 

similar  request.  I  ^^^  ""^"^'"""'ffX?- 
that  Mr.  Lewis  G.  Odum.  Jr..  staff  dliec- 
tor  of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
currency,  and  Mr.  Hugh  Smith,  a  staff 
member  of  the  same  committee  may  be 
permitted  the  privilege  of  the  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  Pro  tem- 
pore Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered^ 
Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett!  will 
be  in  the  Chamber  in  a  moment  and  I 
am  quite  sure  that  he  ^^■"l  «s»\  that  Mr 
John  Evans,  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
CoSinittee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
be  given  the  privilege  of  the  floor.  There- 
fore, on  his  behalf,  I  make  that  unani- 
mous request  at  this  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower),  who  Is 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  and  very  much  Interested 
In  this  legislation,  has  expressed  a  wish 
to  have  Mr.  Charles  L.  Egenroad.  a  com- 
mittee staff  member,  extended  the  privi- 
lege of  the  floor.  Therefore,  on  behalf  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas.  I  make  that 
unanimous-consent  request. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
understand  correctly  that  the  pending 
business  has  been  laid  down? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Alabama  is  cor- 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill  would  remove  the  requirement  that 
Federal  Reserve  bar*s  malnUin  reserves 
In  gold  certificates  of  not  less  than  25 
percent  of  their  Federal  Reserve  notes  in 
circulation.  It  would  also  remove  the 
gold-reserve  requirement  from  U.S.  notes 
and  Treasury  notes  of  1890.  which 
amounts  to  about  $156  million. 

Gold  has  had  a  direct  relationship  to 
the  currency  of  the  United  States  since 
1792.  when  Congress  provided  for  the  free 
coinage  of  both  gold  and  silver.  From 
that  time  until  1933.  gold  circulated 
freely  in  this  country,  either  as  coin  or 
in  other  forms.  Many  businesses  paid 
their  employees  in  gold  dust.  During  this 
period  of  time,  various  fixed  ratios  of 
gold  reserves  to  outstanding  currency 
were  required  by  law. 

When  the  Federal  Reserve  System  was 
established  in  1913.  the  Reserve  banks 
were  required  to  maintain  a  40-percent 
gold  reserve  for  their  Reserve  notes  and 
a  35-percent  gold  reserve  for  their  de- 
posits. At  that  time,  the  United  Stotes 
held  less  than  $2  billion  in  gold. 

In  1933,  it  was  required  that  all  gold  be 
delivered  to  the  Treasury.  At  that  time, 
gold  ceased  to  circulate  in  the  United 
States  either  In  the  form  of  coin,  bul- 
lion, or  dust.  The  Gold  Reserve  Act  of 
1934  repealed  the  requirement  that  Fed- 
eral Reserve  notes  be  redeemable  in 
gold. 

At  the  same  time,  the  requirement  In 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  that  Federal 
Reserve  banks  maintain  reserves  in  gold 
was  changed  to  allow  them  to  maintain 
their  reserves  in  gold  certificates  issued 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  against 
gold  held  by  the  Treasury. 

When  gold  ceased  to  circulate  in  this 
country.  It  lost  any  practical  relation  to 
the  currency.  Until  that  time,  the  various 
reserve  requirements  fulfilled  a  very 
practical  function — to  Insure  that  there 
would  always  be  enough  gold  to  meet 
domestic  redemption  demands.  When 
these  redemption  demands  were  no 
longer  allowed,  the  practical  reason  for 
the  reserve  requirements  disappeared. 

However,  in  1934.  Congress  realized 
that  Americans  were  accustomed  to  gold 
and  most  of  them  still  wanted  their  cur- 
rency to  continue  to  have  some  relation 
to  it.  even  though  they  were  no  longer 
able  to  possess  gold.  Congress  saw  no 
real  reason  to  remove  the  gold  reserve 
requirement  at  that  time.  Our  gold  stock 
was  increasing  steadily  and  appeared 
adequate  to  meet  the  reserve  require- 
ments and  all  other  needs.  Accordingly. 


the  gold  certificate  reserve  requirements 
were  reUined  although  even  then  It  was 
agreed  that  they  performed  no  useful 
function. 

In  1935.  our  gold  stock  rose  to  Just 
over  $9  billion.  This  figure  reflected  the 
actual  physical  Increase  In  our  supply  of 
gold  and  the  devaluation  in  1934  of  the 
dollar  from  $20.67  an  ounce  to  $35  an 
ounce,  where  it  has  remained  ever  since. 
The  gold  stock  rose  over  the  next  14 
years  until  1949.  when  it  peaked  at  $24.4 
billion. 

It  was  during  this  overall  period  of  a 
rising  gold  supply  that  Congress  first 
lowered  the  reserve  requirement.  It  be- 
came apparent  during  the  early  1940's 
that  the  Increase  In  the  gold  supply  was 
not  keeping  up  with  the  rising  need  for 
circulating  currency.  Thus.  In  1945.  when 
our  gold  stock  was  $20.2  bilUon.  Congress 
lowered  the  reserve  requirements  on  Fed- 
eral Reserve  notes  and  deposits  to  25 
percent. 

In  1965.  the  reserve  requirement  for 
Federal  Reserve  deposits  was  relin- 
quished in  order  to  free  additional  gold 
to  help  meet  our  obligation  to  redeem 
the  dollar  at  $35  an  ounce  and  to  allow 
the  necessary  Increase  in  the  amoimt  of 
Federal  Reserve  notes  in  circulation. 

Over  the  past  10  years,  the  United 
SUtes  has  experienced  a  continuing 
deficit  in  its  International  balance  of 
payments.  This  deficit  has  been  financed 
in  part  by  an  increase  in  dollar  holdings 
In  free  world  central  banks  and  in  part 
by  the  sale  of  gold  at  $35  an  ounce.  As  a 
result  our  gold  supply  has  been  reduced 
to  approximately  $12.1  bUlion.  Of  this 
amount,  the  current  gold  reserve  require- 
ments amount  to  approximately  $10.7 
billion. 

There  are  two  separate  and  distinct 
reasons  for  removing  the  gold  reserve 
requirements.  Both  of  these  have  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  continued  health  of  our 
economy. 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  the  gold  re- 
serve requirement  was  Implemented  at 
a  time  when  such  a  measure  was  neces- 
sary to  support  the  free  convertibility  of 
the  domestic  currency  into  gold.  Once 
this  convertibiUty  feature  was  removed, 
the  practical  reason  for  retaining  the 
gold  reserve  requirement  no  longer  exist- 
ed. Its  retention  in  the  face  of  this  fact 
remains  an  anachronism. 

Contrary  to  what  many  believe,  the  25 
percent  go'.d  certificate  reserve  require- 
ment bears  no  relation  to  the  strength 
and  stability  of  the  dollar.  This  strengtli 
and  stability  Is  related  to  that  of  the 
American  economy  rather  than  to  gold. 
Our  yearly  production  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices exceeds  $800  billion.  Our  gold  supply 
Is  just  over  $12  billion.  After  a  compari- 
son of  these  two  figures,  it  is  easy  to  de- 
cide where  the  dollar's  real  strength  lies. 
The  25  percent  gold  reserve  require- 
ment has  proved  misleading  in  another 
respect.  The  requirement  does  not  mean 
that  there  i.s  a  25  percent  gold  reserve 
for  our  entire  supply  of  money.  It  is  a 
reserve  only  for  the  actual-  currency  in 
circulation.  Circulating  currency  repre- 
sents less  than  20  percent  of  our  total 
money  supply. 

The  remainder  of  the  money  supply 
consists  of  coin  and  demand  deposits, 
neither  of  which  has  any  gold  backing. 


The  gold  required  to  be  held  by  the 
United  States  as  a  reserve  Is  equal  to  just 
over  5  percent  of  our  total  money  sup- 
ply, which  consists  of  coin,  currency,  and 
demand  deposits.  If  we  Include  time  de- 
posits, which  are  easily  convertible  to 
cash  or  demand  deposits,  the  ratio  drops 
to  about  2.8  percent  If  we  go  one  step 
further  and  consider  that  the  real  func- 
tion of  the  money  supply  Is  to  facilitate 
the  distribution  of  goods  and  services. 
then  we  may  Include  existing  consumer 
credit  in  the  analysis.  With  the  money 
supply  and  consumer  credit  combined, 
the  ratio  drops  even  further  to  about  2.2 
percent. 

These  ratios  alone  should  be  enough  to 
convince  most  that  the  retention  of  the 
present  gold  reserve  requirement  will  not 
serve  as  a  money  supply  discipline,  since 
they  represent  such  a  small  percentage  of 
that  supply.  However,  there  are  other 
factors  In  operation  which  diminish  even 
further  the  effectiveness  of  the  argu- 
ments that  the  gold  reserve  requirement 
serves  as  a  disciplinary  force. 

These  factors  center  around  the  au- 
thority and  operation  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System.  Every  commercial  bank  is 
required  to  maintain  certain  reserves 
against  their  deposits.  The  range  within 
which  this  reserve  must  be  maintained 
Is  set  by  law.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board 
is  authorized  to  determine  specifically  the 
required  reserves  within  that  range. 
Thus,  If  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  re- 
duces the  required  reserve,  each  com- 
mercial bank  is  thereby  authorized  to  In- 
crease Its  total  deposits.  This  Is  generally 
done  by  the  extension  of  new  credit  to 
borrowers.  It  has  been  estimated  that  by 
lowering  the  reserve  requirements  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  could  effectively 
Increase  the  total  money  supply  by  about 
70  percent,  or  $94  billion,  without  any 
change  in  existing  law.  In  view  of  this, 
it  is  beyond  doubt  that  the  gold  reserve 
requirement  is  not  a  real  discipline  to  the 
money  supply. 

This  country  has  experienced  un- 
precedented economic  growth  in  recent 
years.  This  growth  is  measured  in  terms 
of  real  goods  and  services  produced  and 
distributed.  We  must  do  everything  that 
we  can  to  see  that  this  healthy  growth  of 
the  economy  continues  on  a  sound  basis. 
A  growing  economy  requires  a  growing 
money  supply  to  facilitate  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  goods  and  services  produced. 
This  money  supply,  as  I  noted  earlier, 
consists  of  coin,  currency,  and  demand 
deposits.  I  have  already  demonstrated 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  without 
any  change  in  existing  law.  is  authorized 
to  increase  the  money  supply  through 
the  reduction  of  reserve  requirements, 
thereby  causing  Increased  demand  de- 
posits. However,  the  needs  for  an  in- 
creasing money  supply  cannot  be  met  by 
the  expansion  of  demand  deposits  alone. 
It  must  also  have  an  expanding  supply 
of  coin  and  currency  to  meet  the  every- 
day needs  of  a  growing  population  in  a 
growing  economy. 

Our  monetary  authorities  advise  that 
the  demand  for  currency  will  increase  at 
the  rate  of  about  $2  billion  per  year. 
Under  the  present  reserve  requirements, 
an  additional  $500  million  in  gold  will 
have  to  be  set  aside  each  year  to  allow 
our  currency  supply  to  expand  at  the  rate 
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dictated  by  the  normal  growth  of  the 
economy.  Industrial  gold  consumption 
win  continue  to  equal  at  least  $160  mil- 
lion per  year.  Thus,  if  "«  other  circum- 
stances arise,  the  remaining  $1.4  billion 
of  our  uncommitted  gold  will  either  be 
committed  to  meet  the  reserve  require- 
ment or  sold  for  industrial  use  wlthm 
less  than  2  years. 

It  Is  possible.  If  this  happens,  that  our 
total  money  supply  could  still  continue 
to  expand  through  the  device  I  men- 
tioned earUer— the  use  of  a  reduction 
in  commercial  bank  reserve  require- 
ments. However,  this  would  not  meet  the 
need  for  an  Increase  in  the  currency 
component  of  the  total  money  supply. 
Thus,  it  is  possible  that  the  gold  certifi- 
cate reserve  requirement,  which  now  per- 
forms no  useful  function,  could  exert  a 
detrimental  influence  to  the  continued 
healthy  growth  of  the  economy.  It  is  un- 
reasonable and  unwarranted  to  allow 
such  a  thing  to  happen. 

Therefore,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
domestic  economy,  the  repeal  of  the  gold 
reserve  requirement  will  remove  the  one 
remaining  barrier  to  a  rationally  man- 
aged monetary  system  which  may  be 
tailored  to  fit  the  country's  needs,  a  far 
more  desirable  policy  than  one  which  Is 
tied  to  the  vagaries  of  gold  production 
and  distribution. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is  more 
acute  in  regard  to  our  international  sit- 
uation. Under  the  provisions  of  the  Bret- 
ton    Woods    agreements,    the    United 
States  is  committed  to  sell  gold  to  free 
world  central  banks  at  the  fixed  price  of 
$35  an  ounce.  As  a  result,  the  American 
doUar  has  become  a  major  free  world 
reserve  asset.  It  has  helped  to  provide  the 
international  liquidity  which  Is  essential 
to  the  growth  of  the  world  economy.  Had 
foreign  countries  not  been  willing  to  hold 
the  dollar  as  a  reserve  asset,  the  growth 
of  the  supply  of  international  reserves 
would  have  been  seriously  crippled  and 
would  have  correspondingly  slowed  down 
the  growth  of  the  economy.  As  it  con- 
tinues to  grow,  the  need  for  international 
reserve  assets  will  also  grow.  This  means 
that  the  American  dollar  must  still  com- 
mand the  confidence  of  foreign  govern- 
ments so  that  it  may  continue  to  fulfill 
its  vital  function  as  an  international  re- 
serve asset. 

The  chronic  balance-of-payments  defi- 
cit which  the  United  States  has  experi- 
enced in  recent  years  has  caused  a  steady 
drain  on  our  gold  supply.  This  fact  plus 
the  recent  crisis  resulting  from  the  Brit- 
ish devaluation  has  resulted  in  a  serious 
drainage  of  the  gold  which  is  available 
under  existing  law  to  exchange  for  dol- 
lars from  foreign  central  banks.  We  have 
assured  the  free  world  that  they  need 
not  fear  a  devaluation  of  the  dollar  and 
that  the  dollar  will  continue  to  be  con- 
vertible into  gold.  We  must  back  up  this 
commitment  by  freeing  all  of  our  gold 
supply  to  fulfill  the  only  useful  function 
it  now  has— to  serve  as  an  international 
reserve  asset. 

By  taking  this  action  we  will  make 
available  an  additional  $10.7  billion  to 
back  up  our  commitment  to  convert  dol- 
lars to  gold  at  $35  an  ounce.  This  wUl  give 
immediate  assurance  to  the  free  world 
that  the  dollar  Is  indeed  as  good  as,  if 


not  better  than,  gold,  and  that  they  need 
have  no  fear  in  continuing  to  hold  dol- 
lars This  wUl  reduce  the  tendency  to 
convert  dollars  to  gold  while  the  supply 
holds  out.  since  the  supply  will  have  been 
greatly  increased.  To  pass  this  bill  now 
will  do  more  than  any  other  single  action 
to  bolster  the  short-range  confidence  ot 
our  foreign  friends  in  the  dollar.  To  re- 
fuse to  pass  legislation  now  will  cast  se- 
rious doubts  on  our  wilUngness  to  tulflll 
our  commitment.  The  effect  of  such 
doubts  would  be  to  cause  a  catastrophe 
suffered  by  the  whole  world.  We  must  not 
let  this  happen. 

Mr  President,  the  necessary  enactment 
of  this  bill  wUl  not  by  any  means  provide 
a  long-range  cure  for  our  international 
economic  problems.  In  addition  to  pro- 
viding short-range  confidence  in  the  dol- 
lar it  is  essential  that  we  implement 
long-range  measures  to  effect  a  perma- 
nent solution  to  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments difficulties  and  to  curb  domestic 
inflation.  When  this  is  done,  there  will  be 
no  further  question  of  international  con- 
fldence  in  the  dollar.  There  wUl  be  no 
need  to  question  it.  In  the  meantime,  the 
enactment  of  H.R.  14743  will  provide 
an  additional  measure  of  confidence  that 
we  will  defend  the  dollar  and  that  we  will 
find  long-range  solutions  to  our  prob- 
lems. 

Mr  President.  I  believe  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  held 
adequate  hearings  on  this  measure.  The 
ovei-whelming  preponderance  of  the 
evidence— in  fact,  almost  all  of  the  evi- 
dence—was in  favor  of  removing  the  gold 
cover  The  sentiments  expressed  were 
along  the  lines  of  the  presentation  I 
have  made. 

The  committee  reported  its  bill— 
which  is  S.  2857— unanimously.  Two 
members  of  the  committee  expressed  a 
preference,  however,  and  filed  their 
views  as  a  part  of  our  committee  report, 
for  having  the  cover  removed  in  two 
steps  In  other  words,  instead  of  remov- 
ing the  full  25  percent,  they  suggested 
the  removal  of  12  y2  percent  at  this  time, 
looking  toward  the  removal  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  cover  at  some  future 

date. 

But  the  majority  of  the  committee 
decided  that  we  ought  to  go  the  whole 
way  at  this  time;  and  that  is  the  kind  of 
bUl  which  the  committee  has  reported. 

It  will  be  noted  that,  although  the 
committee  reported  S.  2857.  the  bUl  pend- 
ing before  us  Is  H.R.  14743.  By  way  of 
brief  explanation,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  meantime  had  passed 
its  biU.  which  was  quite  simUar  to  ours. 
It  came  over,  and  the  bill  was  placed 
on  the  calendar  as  H.R.  14743.  The  only 
difference  between  the  two  bills  is  a 
requirement  of  the  House  version  for 
notice  to  the  committees  every  6  months, 
by  the  Treasury  Department,  as  to  the 
situation  of  the  currency  and  the  inter- 
national balance  of  payments. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Fowler  has 
written  me  a  letter  in  which  he  has  given 
assurance  that  the  Treasury  Department 
will  make  such  a  report  every  6  months. 
regardless  of  a  requirement  in  the  law. 
Since  the  only  difference  in  the  two 
bUIs  was  that  of  requiring  the  report- 
ing I  felt  It  was  wise  to  take  up  the  House 


bill,  which  is  now  pending  before  us.  in 
lieu  of  the  version  which  the  Senate  com- 
mittee actually  reported. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter from  Secretary  Fowler  to  which  I 
have  referred,  dated  March  6.  1968.  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 

ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 

as  follows:  „   ,„„ 

March  6.  1968. 

Hon.  John  Sparkman, 

Chairman.     Committee     on     Banking     ana, 
Currency,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 
DEAR  Senator  Sparkman:    The  Report  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency concerning  removal  of  the  gold  reserve 
requirement  (Kept.  No.  1007)  made  one  sub- 
stitute  amendment   to   S.   2857,   the  bill   to 
eliminate  the  reserve  requirement  for  Fed- 
eral  Reserve  notes   and   for  US.   notes  and 
Treasury    notes    of    1890.    This    amendment 
would  require  a  formal  semi-annual  report 
to  Congress  on  U.S.  purchases  and  sales  of 
gold  and  on  the  then  current  status  of  U.S. 
gold  stock.  This  suggestion  was  made  In  order 
to  keep  the  Congress  abreast  of  events  which 
would  affect  the  economy  here  and  abroad. 
The  Treasury  Department  Is  keenly  aware 
of  the  need  to  keep  the  Congress  fully  In- 
formed of  the  factors  affecting  gold  policy. 
We  are  fully  agreeable  to  transmitting  the 
information  cited   In   the  proposed   ;miend- 
ment  to  S.  2857;  and  this  letter  Is  to  Inform 
you  formally  that  we  shall  make  such  Infor- 
mation available  to  the  Congress  on  a  semi- 
annual basis. 

This  undertaking  by  Treasury  would  make 
unnecessary  a  specific  amendment  to  accom- 
plish the  same  objective.  I  believe  that  It  Is 
vltel  that  the  gold  cover  legislation  be  en- 
acted as  quickly  as  possible.  Procedural  de- 
lays that  might  result  from  amendments  to 
the  bin  could,  at  this  time,  have  a  seriously 
adverse  effect  on  the  gold  and  foreign  ex- 
change markets.  _ 
In  light  of  these  risks  and  the  Treasury  s 
undertaking  to  provide  the  Congress  with  the 
Information  cited  in  the  amendment  to  S. 
2857  I  strongly  urge  that  this  amendment 
be  deleted  from  the  bill  and  that  the  Senate 
pass  the  bill  without  amendment. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Henrt  H.  Powuh. 


Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  these 
are  very  interesting  times  as  far  as  our 
monetary  system  is  concerned.  It  Is  less 
than  3  years  ago  that  we  faced  this  same 
kind  of  problem  with  the  sliver  In  our 
coins.  ^  ^^ 

When  that  matter  was  discussed,  there 
were  dire  predictions  of  what  would  hap- 
pen to  the  faith  of  the  American  people 
in  the  coinage  system  if  the  sUver  were 
removed.  By  now,  that  transition  has 
been  successfully  completed,  and  we 
have  discovered  that  it  is  the  faith  of  the 
American  people  In  themselves  and  In 
their  Government  that  makes  the  new 
clad  coins  completely  acceptable  in  place 
of  the  old  sliver  coins. 

There  are  those  who  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  situation  to  acquire  sUver. 
intending  to  make  a  profit  out  of  it.  We 
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now  face  a  situation  on  gold  created  by 
people  outside  the  United  SUtes  who  are 
generating  raids  on  the  value  of  the  dol- 
Ur  m  ordir  to  make  a  profit  if  and  when 
gold  ceases  to  be  used  as  a^mo"*'*^^ 
meul  or  is  raised  in  price  while  t  still 
retains  its  use  as  a  monetary  metal. 

Mr  President,  as  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on^Bf")^"^ 
and  currency.  I  felt  when  we  debated  the 
silver  problem  that  this  was  not  a  par- 
Ssan  situation,  and  therefore  I  supported 
the  Treasury  and  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  in  presenting  the  Problem  to 
the  Senate.  I  feel  the  same  way  about  the 
gold  situation. 

As  will  be  discovered  later  as  I  go 
through  my  comments.  I  think  the  pres- 
Si  iSinistraUon  has  to  be  held  largely 
responsible  for  the  conditions  which  we 
have  to  face  However,  this  is  *  condition 
and  not  a  theory.  And  we  have  to  meet  it. 

On  January  26  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate I  presented  in  deUil  my  understand- 
in-  of  the  technical  problems  that  are 
Spoiled  in  the  present  «old  crisis.  These 
have  b<H^n  Rone  over  again  by  the  chair- 
man oTthe  committee,  the  Senator  from 
Alabama,  who  has  just  finistied  speak- 
ing So  today  I  will  not  go  back  into  that 
Srti^r  theme.  I  intend  to  talk  rather 
about  the  psychological  problems  that 

WC  fftCC 

Mr  President,  no  one  in  the  Senate 
or  on  the  whole  committee  is  more  dis- 
turbed or  unhappy  with  the  dedsjon  we 
must  make  on  the  pending  bill  than  I 
am  I  grew  up  in  the  West  where  gold 
passed  as  currency  right  up  to  the  ume 
it  was  embargoed.  The  chairman  has 
mentioned  the  fact  that  before  that  time 
some  businesses  paid  their  wages  in  gold. 
I  was  an  employee  of  such  a  busmeso. 
This  was  an  accepted  pattern.  In  fact, 
it  took  quite  a  Uttle  adjustment  to  have 
the  employees  of  our  business  accept 
checks  instead  of  the  gold  that  they  had 
previously  received  as  wages.  However, 
the  decision  involved  in  approving  the 
pending  bill  is  really  not  a  decision,  l 
think  the  decision  has  been  made.  To  use 
the  word  ■decision"  implies  that  we  stiu 
have  a  choice  when  actually  I  believe 
what  may  seem  to  be  choices  are  illusions. 

We  have  been  brought  to  this  exUem- 
ity  by  the  accumulative  effect  of  many 
bad  decisions— decisions  which  PUt  the 
apparent  temporary  stimulus  of  deficits 
and  inflaUon  above  the  stable  values  of 
balanced  domestic  budgets,  and  the 
elimination  of  deficits  in  our  Interna- 
tional balance  of  payments.  To  salve  our 
consciences,  we  even  rewrote  the  eco- 
nomic gospel  and  tried  to  pin  the  label 
of  sin  on  economic  soundness— and  cover 
our  economic  profligacy  with  self-made 
masks  labeled  "virtue."  Uke  the  flower 
children,  we  have  tried  to  make  our 
growing  addiction  to  that  old  narcoUc 
••inflation"  seem  desirable  by  calling  it 
the  new  economics,  and  now  we  are  fac- 
ing the  first  of  the  Inevltoble  conse- 
quences—the potential  loss  of  world  con- 
fidence in  the  dollar  whose  strength  we 
have  so  blithely  undermined  for  the 
thrills  of  "trips"  we  thought  were  pros- 
perity. This  Is  the  "morning  after"  and 
we  have  been  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  inevitable  price  of  our  fiscal  irrespon- 
sibility, a  threatening  loss  of  Intema- 
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tional  faith  in  the  soundness  of  the  dol- 
lar 

One  of  the  things  that  makes  It  so  hard 
for  us  and  the  American  people  to  face 
this  decision.  Is  that  some  of  us  are  stUl 
clinging  to  an  illusion  out  of  the  past 
and.  therefore,  have  a  complete  misun- 
derstanding of  the  monetary  function  of 
gold  in  today's  world. 

The  illusion  out  of  the  past  is  that  gold 
still  plays  a  part  In  setting  the  value  of 
our  dollar  inside  the  United  States.  The 
fact  is  that  it  has  not  done  so  since  1934 
when  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  a  Demo- 
cratic Congress  took  away  our  right,  as 
Americans,  to  exchange  our  currency  for 
gold— or  even  to  own  gold  as  a  general 
commodity. 

This  illusion  has  been  preserved  by 
the  myth  of  "the  gold  cover."  a  phrase 
used  to  describe  the  stock  of  gold  we  had 
then  and  really  did  not  need,  either  to 
sustain  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dol- 
lar or  to  meet  the  then  existing  or  ex- 
pected international  demands.  The  ad- 
ministration had  the  gold  in  1934  and  by 
officially  caUing  it  a  reserve  for  our  cur- 
rency, they  thought  they  could  buoy  up 
the  faith  of  the  American  people  in  the 
new  managed  currency  by  making  them 
believe  there  really  was  still  some  mys- 
terious relationship  between  dollars  and 
gold  when  In  reality  no  effective  relation- 
ship existed. 

When  we  talk  of  a  dollar  as  having 
"strength."  we  refer,  of  course,  to  the 
sUblllty  of  Its  purchasing  power.  If  the 
so-called  gold  cover  had  strength  and 
the  dollar  as  a  domestic  currency  had 
depended  on  this  gold  cover,  one  would 
expect  to  find  Its  domestic  purchasing 
power  highest  when  we  had  the  most 
gold  on  hand.  Actually,  the  best  proof 
that  I  can  offer  that  gold  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  domestic  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar  is  the  record  of  what  hap- 
pened in  the  postwar  years  between  1945 
and  1952.  ,      , 

Between  1945  and  1952.  our  stock  of 
gold  rose  from  $20.2  to  $23.2  billion,  an 
Increase  of  15  percent  as  an  amount  ap- 
proximately double  what  we  have  now. 
Actually  in  2  of  those  years  it  rose  above 
$24  billion  for  an  Increase  of  more  than 
20  percent. 

However,  over  the  same  period  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  dropped 
32  percent.  Because  the  gold  cover  could 
not  control  Inflation  then,  nor  can  It 
now  or  in  the  future,  the  fact  that  we 
take  it  off.  as  we  must,  will  not  by  itself 
change  a  single  price  for  goods  or  serv- 
ices here  in  the  United  States.  The  fears 
that  this  action  will  cause  runaway  in- 
flation are  completely  groundless.  Actu- 
ally, since  we  use  credit  much  more  than 
we  use  currency,  the  true  monetary  sup- 
ply must  include  bank  deposits,  and 
when  the  total  of  these  is  taken  into 
account,  the  actual  existing  gold  cover 
as  .stated  by  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
is  about  2  8  percent. 

The  great  danger  in  the  present  situa- 
tion Is  that  we  will  allow  the  Influence 
of  this  gold  cover  myth  to  blind  us  to 
what  we  have  to  do  to  protect  the  dollar, 
and  our  gold.  In  Its  only  true  monetary 
function,  today — namely,  the  settlement 
of  International  balances.  This  Is  the 
area  of  today's  crisis,  this  Is  the  prob- 


lem we  must  solve,  and  any  limitation 
we  put  on  the  use  of  our  available  gold 
for  this  purpose  only  weakens  our  chance 
to  weather  the  storm. 

Before  1934,  our  domestic  monetary 
system  Included  both  gold  and  paper 
currency,  which  were  Interchangeable. 
Since  the  volume  of  currency  exceeded 
the  gold  coin,  gold  was  also  held  as  a 
reserve  to  Insure  convertibility.  When 
convertibility  was  denied,  the  gold  re- 
serve became  an  anachronism  so  far  as 
our  domestic  currency  was  concerned. 
Since  1934,  Its  only  monetary  function 
has  been  the  settlement  of  international 
imbalances. 

On  Jul5'  1.  1944,  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  came  into  official  exist- 
ence, and  its  articles  of  agreement  came 
into  force  in  December  1945.  when  they 
were  accepted  by  its  member  countries. 
Under  those  articles  we  and  the  other 
coimtrles  agreed  to  maintain  the  value 
of  our  currencies  within  plus  or  minus 
1  percent  of  parity  based  on  gold  or  the 
dollar  equivalent  of  gold  on  July  1.  1944. 
To  mainUin  this  stable  relationship,  the 
United  States  decided  to  both  buy  and 
sell  gold  freely  at  that  price,  since  we 
had  most  of  the  world's  gold  at  that 
time,  and  thus  the  dollar  became  a  sup- 
plementary reserve  unit  acceptable  to  al! 
central  banks.  With  that  tie.  It  also  be- 
came an  alternative  to  gold  In  the  settle- 
ment of  international  imbalances. 

Understandably  there  Is  a  great  reluc- 
tance to  face  the  facts  of  gold,  after  all 
these  years  of  reliance  on  the  myth.  It  Is 
as  hard  as  It  would  be  for  our  little  pal 
Linus,  in  the  comic  strip  "Peanuts."  to 
give  up  his  blanket.  So,  being  human,  we 
look  for  alternatives— partial  withdraw- 
als, gimmicks — many  of  which  are  very 
appealing.  Unfortunately,  none  of  them 
will  work  and  many  will  do  more  harm 
than  good.  I  say  this,  because  what  we 
have  Is  a  crisis  In  faith  in  the  dollar  In- 
ternationally, not  domestically.  The  ex- 
istence or  nonexistence  of  the  theoretical 
gold  cover  does  not  affect  the  domestic 
dollar  in  any  way.  What  is  involved,  how- 
ever, in  this  psychological  crisis,  is  the 
availability  of  gold  to  meet  our  foreign 
commitments. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  BENNETT.  I  3^eld. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  has  just 
stated  that  the  removal  of  the  gold  cover 
win  not  affect  at  all  the  dollar  so  far  as 
It  Is  domestically  concerned.  My  query 
Is  this:  Does  not  the  removal  of  the  re- 
quirement that  not  more  than  four  times 
the  dollar  value  of  the  gold  that  we  pos- 
sess shall  be  printed  In  paper  money 
create  an  anchor  and  remove  the  danger 
of  printing  press  money? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  present  reserve  re- 
quirement does  not  remove  the  ability 
of  our  money  managers  to  Increase  the 
volume  of  money  in  our  economy,  but 
only  the  volume  of  Federal  Reserve  notes. 
As  you  are  no  doubt  aware,  present  law 
allows  the  reserve  for  these  notes  to  drop 
below  the  25-percent  flgiire. 

On  January  26,  I  explained  how  this 
can  be  done  and  added  that  my  informa- 
tion is  that  It  would  happen  automati- 
cally if  gold  was  required  to  meet  our 
commitments. 
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The  Federal  Reserve  Is  charged  by  law 
with  the  responsibility  of  regulating  the 
money  supply. 

As  I  said  earlier,  the  volume  of  cur- 
rency, the  currency  we  handle — this 
paper  we  carry  In  our  pockets— Is  now  a 
comparatively  small  part  of  oiu-  total 
money  supply.  ^       .. 

Congress  has  the  power,  imder  the 
Constitution,  to  coin  money  and  regulate 
the  value  thereof.  We  have  delegated  the 
operating  responsibility  for  that  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  which  Is  our 
creature,  which  reports  to  us.  which  Is 
independent  of  the  executive  department 
and  its  power.  We  can  put  restrictions 
on  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  Its 
power  to  Issue  money. 

Someone  has  suggested  that  we  should 
pass  a  law  which  would  provide  that  the 
total  money  supply  should  not  Increase 
more  than  3  percent  a  year.  This  I  be- 
lieve is  Impractical,  because  we  do  not 
live  by  a  calendar  that  is  uniform.  We 
need  a  great  deal  more  money,  for  ex- 
ample, at  Christmas  time  than  at  other 
limes  of  the  year.  So  the  money  supply 
varies  within  the  year. 

We  have  gone  from  1934  untU  now 
without  the  ability  to  redeem  dollars  with 
gold  and  the  Federal  Reserve  has  carried 
this  responsibility,  and  I  believe  has  car- 
ried it  successfully,  thus  demonstrating 
that  the  removal  of  the  gold  cover— 
which,  in  my  opinion,  has  been  a  myth 
since  1934 — has  not  automatically  re- 
sulted In  the  rush  to  the  printing  presses 
and  has  not  Increased  our  money  supply 
at  any  such  catastrophic  rate. 

I  believe  we  have  in  existence  now  the 
machinery  to  handle  the  problem  of  the 
required  volume  of  our  money  supply, 
and  I  do  not  believe  this  measure  will 
have  any  such  effect,  as  many  people 

fear.  ^,         . 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand the  Senator  to  say  that  In  addi- 
tion to  the  paper  currency  which  Is  In 
circulation,  other  money  Is  m  circula- 
tion? And  I  suppose  that  statement  Is 
made  on  the  basis  of  the  deposits  in  the 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator's  vmder- 
.standing  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  And  in  the  savings  and 
loan  and  other  institutions. 

Mr  BENNETT.  Particularly  demand 
deposits  In  the  banks,  because  the  de- 
posits there  are  subject  to  being  with- 
drawn on  demand.  Theoretically,  savings 
and  loan  deposits  are  Investments.  In 
practice,  a  man  with  a  savings  and  loan 
deposit  can  get  it.  but  savings  and  loan 
deposits  are  not  included  generally  as 
imrt  of  our  money  supply. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  Is  the  Senator  s 
understanding  of  the  total  quantity  of 
money  in  circulation- that  is.  consider- 
ing the  $44  billion  in  paper  dollars  and 
the  other  circulations  that  come  from 
deposits  in  the  banks? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  flgtires  I  have, 
which  I  put  into  my  speech  on  Janu- 
ary 26.  Indicated  that  on  January  17. 
1968;  there  were  $42  bUllon  of  Federal 
Reserve  notes  outstanding.  So.  with  other 
types  of  currency,  probably  $44  billion 
is  an  accurate  figure. 

On  January  1 1  of  this  year,  the  Federal 
Reserve  reported  a  money  supply  flgtire 
for  January  3,  of  $183  billion  of  this 


$40.4  billion  was  currency  and  $142.6  was 
in  demand  deposits.  Thus  about  78  per- 
cent of  our  money  supply  by  this  meas- 
ure is  in  demand  deposits. 

Currency  would  have  been  about  22 
percent  of  the  money  supply.  If  time  de- 
posits were  added,  currency  as  a  per- 
centage of  the  total  would  be  more  like  10 

percent.  ,^     ^      .„ 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  briefly  for  a  comment 
on  that  point? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  a  table  printed  in  the  report.  I  recall, 
which  gives  the  ratios,  to  which  I  refer 
the  Senator  from  Ohio.  However,  there 
is  an  element,  too.  as  1  stated  a  few  mo- 
ments ago.  and  that  element  Is  credit. 
Credit  is  a  big  Item  In  our  trade  and 
commerce,  as  the  Senator  knows.  If  one 
were  to  include  credit  along  with  time 
deposits,  demand  deposits,  and  currency, 
the  ratio  of  gold  to  the  amount  of  money, 
credit,  and  deposits,  is  only  2.2  percent. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  I  shall  add  another  fl<?- 
ure  at  this  point.  Under  the  present  law. 
within  its  present  rights,  the  Federal  Re- 
ser\e  Bank  could  add  a  minimum  of  an- 
other $94  billion  to  our  monetary  sup- 
ply, and  it  has  not  done  so.  So  one  can 
see  It  is  acting  with  some  restiaint. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  When  was  the  law 
passed,  If  the  Senator  can  tell  me.  which 
required  deposits  in  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  to  be  secured,  as  I  recall,  by  25 
percent  in  gold,  and  the  paper  currency 
that  was  printed  to  have  a  support  of  25 
percent? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Without  going  too  far 
back,  in  1913  a  40  percent  gold  reserve 
was  required  behind  the  newly  created 
Federal  Reserve  notes.  In  1945  that  re- 
quirement was  reduced  to  25  percent. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Was  there  a  require- 
ment that  the  demand  deposits  of  banks 
in  the  Federal  Reserve  System  be  secured 
by  gold  earmarked  in  the  quantity  of  25 
percent? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Demand  deposits? 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Were  both  pro'/islons 
adopted  at  the  same  time? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  That  is  a  technical 
question  to  which  I  do  not  have  the 
answer. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  At  least  at  that  time 
it  was  thought  that  an  anchor  had  to 
be  established  that  would  restrain  the 
printing  of  paper  money,  and  that  there 
should  be  some  assurance  that  those 
making  demand  deposits  in  the  Federal 
Reser\'e  System  would  be  secured  when 
they  sought  to  withdraw  their  demand 
deposits. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  law  did  not  limit 
that  reserve  requirement  to  gold.  It  per- 
mitted deposits  of  certain  Government 
bonds  and  other  acceptable  assets. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  At  that  time  it  was 
thought  there  should  be  an  anchor  and 
that  there  should  be  security  for  the 
demand  deposits.  What  has  changed 
since  that  time? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  We  should  clearly  sep- 
arate the  reserve  requirements  of  25  per- 
cent gold  backing  which  it  Is  proposed 
we  eliminate  today  from  the  reserve 
which  member  banks  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  must  maintain  on 
demand  deposits.  This  latter  reserve  re- 
quirement Is  not  part  of  the  present 


legislation.  It  is  presently  set  by  law  as 
a  minimum  of  10  percent  and  a  maxi- 
mum of  22  percent  lor  reserve  city  banks 
and  a  minimum  of  7  percent  and  a  maxi- 
mum of  14  percent  for  country  banks. 
Within  these  Umits.  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  sets  the  actual  required  reserve 

Apparently  the  Senator  did  not  hear 
the  opening  part  of  my  statement. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  did  not. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  I  began  by  pointing 
out  that  the  idea  that  we  actually  had 
an  effective  support  of  our  dollars  in 
terms  of  gold  after  1935  has  been  a  myth 
all  along,  because  one  could  not  take 
dollars  and  get  gold  for  them  under  any 
circumstances. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  It  was.  in  my  opinion, 
a  psychological  move  to  make  people  feel 
better  when  they  were  faced  with  the 
demand  that  they  give  up  all  their  gold 
and  that  in  the  future  they  could  not 
expect  the  circulation  of  gold  coins.  To 
make  them  feel  better  it  was  said  we 
would  put  so  much  of  this  aside  as  a 
cover,  but  actually  it  was  not  effective 
because  no  American,  in  our  domestic 
economy  under  ar»y  circumstances,  had 
access  to  that. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  From  my  standpoint. 
I  am  in  a  quandary  as  to  how  I  am  going 
to  vote  on  this  measure.  I  feel  there 
should  hi  an  anchor  maintained  so  that 
there  will  be  a  limitation  upon  the 
amount  of  money  that  can  be  printed: 
but  whether  we  have  reached  the  stage 
where  an  international  cata.strophe  will 
occur  unless  we  honor  those  who  submit 
to  us  that  they  do  not  want  our  paper 
dollars  but  want  gold,  throws  a  different 
light  on  the  matter. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  These  people  do  not 
have  paper  dollatW.  These  people  have 
bonds  of  the  United  States  and  other 
securities — primarily  short-term  securi- 
ties— which  pay  interest. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Dollar  credits. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  EtoUar  credits. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  They  can  say.  "Give 
me  more  paper  dollars  or  gold." 

Mr.  BENNETT.  "Give  me  more  securi- 
ties or  gold." 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Securities  or  gold. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Because  these  securi- 
ties pay  interest:  paper  dollars  pay  no 
Interest. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  But  they  do  not  want 

bonds. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  They  have  $31  billion 

of  them.  ^    ^ 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  They  now  want  to  turn 

them  In  for  gold. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  If  they  did  not  want 

them  they  would  have  been  here  long 

since  fighting  for  them. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator 

very  much. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the  real 
issue  involved  here  is  the  availability  of 
gold  to  meet  our  foreign  commitments. 

In  many  ways  the  trouble  can  be  com- 
pared to  a  run  on  a  bank  in  the  old  days 
before  the  FDIC. 

A  run  on  a  bank — and  I  have  seen 
one  at  close  range — is  a  traiunatlc  ex- 
perience. It  was  a  traumatic  crisis  In 
faith,  growing  out  of  the  belief  that  the 
bank  did  not  have  enough  liquid  assets 
to  pay  off  all  of  its  depositors— no  bank 
ever  has  that  much  liquidity. 
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This  psychological  phenomenon  al- 
ways developed  in  a  definite  pattern.  It 
began  with  a  few  cowards  and  Increased 
both  in  size  and  irrationality,  and  spread 
to  Include  an  ever-widening  number  of 
frightened  people  whose  concern  was  the 
result  of  the  infection  of  those  who  be- 
gan the  run. 

The  only  counterforces  the  besieged 
banJc  managers  had  available  to  use  were, 
and  are  today,  cash,  time,  and  courage. 
If  there  seemed  to  be  enough  of  these 
three,  if  no  depositor  was  refused,  the 
fever  ran  its  course,  the  lines  before  the 
paying  tellers'  windows  finally  shortened 
and  hesiUtingly  at  first,  new  lines  began 
to  form  in  front  of  the  receiving  teller, 
as  people  who  had  earlier  took  out  their 
money  began  to  be  a  little  ashamed  of 
themselves.  This  was  the  first  faint  evi- 
dence of  faith  reborn,  and,  once  started. 
It  (trew  almost  as  fast  as  the  earlier  fears 
has  done.  In  this  kind  of  a  situation,  how- 
ever, faith  was  not  self-generating.  It  was 
a  response  to  the  demonstrated  attitude 
of  faith  and  courage  exhibited  by  the  be- 
sieged bankers,  as  they  carried  out  their 
earlier  dacision  to  meet  every  claim  pre- 
sented, (town  to  the  last  dollar.  Total 
commitment. 

As  I  have  said,  this  current  crisis  dis- 
plays many  of  these  same  elements,  and 
can  only  be  met  successively  by  the  same 
combination,  cash,  time  and  courage,  ex- 
cept that  in  this  international  banking 
crisis,  gold  takes  the  place  of  the  cash 
element. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  several  proposed 
alternatives  which  have  been  suggested 
in  the  framework  of  the  run-on-the- 
bank  simile. 

One  suggested  alternative  would  be  to 
defeat  this  bill,  and  leave  available  for 
international  settlements  only  the  pres- 
ent $1  billion  of  so-called  free  gold.  This 
would  be  like  trying  to  stop  a  run  on  a 
bank  by  paying  out  only  the  cash  In  the 
tellers*  cages  and  holding  back  the  cash 
in  the  vault.  If  that  had  ever  happened 
when  the  knowledge  got  out.  it  would 
almost  create  a  riot  as  depositors  fought 
for  the  few  places  in  line  whose  lucky 
holders  would  be  paid  off. 

Another  alternative  woxild  be  to  pub- 
licly declare  that  the  bank  was  going  to 
hold  back  half  of  its  money  to  see  what 
happened.  The  result  would  be  the  same 
as  in  the  first  alternative,  except  that  the 
line  of  the  lucky  would  be  a  little  longer. 

A  third  suggested  variation  would  raise 
the  price  of  gold  in  dollars  and;  if  the 
price  were  doubled.  It  would  be  as  though 
the  depositors  were  asked  to  settle  their 
claims  for  half  their  actual  value. 

To  many  this  seems  an  attractive  solu- 
tion, but  before  we  accept  It  we  must 
again  consider  our  obligation  under  the 
1944  Bretton  Woods  agreement.  Article 
4,  section  2  of  that  agreement  says — and 
I  am  paraphrasing — that  no  member 
country  shall  buy  or  sell  gold  above  or 
bilow  the  accepted  price  except  within  a 
margin  prescribed  by  the  Monetary  Pund. 

Under  these  same  articles,  we  could 
not  make  a  change  in  the  par  value  of 
the  dollar  vis-a-vis  gold  by  more  than 
10  percent  without  prior  approval  of  the 
Pimd.  If  we  made  such  a  change  and 
then  overrode  that  objection,  we  would 
be  barred  from  any  further  use  of  the 
services  and  resources  of  the  Pund.  If  we 


continued  in  our  defiance,  we  could  be 
required  to  withdraw  from  the  Fund 
completely.  Since  we  are  the  largest  par- 
ticipant in  the  Pund  and  ours  is  the  only 
true  reserve  currency  to  which  the  others 
are  all  tied.  If  we  were  to  withdraw, 
the  international  exchange  system  would 
almost  surely  collapse.  In  fact,  this 
would  probably  happen  immediately 
upon  our  decision  to  defy  the  10-percent 
limitation. 

Another  suggested  solution  would  be 
to  withdraw  from  tM  cold  pool  and 
transfer  our  gold  only  to  other  central 
banks,  thus  creating  a  two- price  system 
for  gold  with  monetary  gold  at  the  lower 
of  the  two  prices.  This  might  work  if  all 
central  banks  agreed  and  it  were  possible 
to  seal  off  the  two  markets  from  each 
other  completely,  but  that  would  be  im.- 
possible,  unless  every  country  Joined  us 
in  refusing  to  sell  gold  to  its  nationals. 
Failing  that,  foreign  central  banks  would 
do  directly  what  is  now  done  by  the  gold 
pool,  and  drain  first  themselves,  and 
then  us,  by  selling  gold  for  $35  to  private 
citizens  who  could  then  make  a  wind- 
fall profit  by  reselling  it  on  the  higher, 
nonmonetary  market. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  UUh  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Has  the  Senator  com- 
pleted his  thought  now?  I  do  not  want 
to  cut  off  the  Senator's  thinking  on  that 
particular  point. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Yes.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
that  is  what  I  advocated 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  realize  that  I  am 
walking  into  a  disagreement. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  No.  not  at  all.  I  admire 
greatly  the  Senator's  feeling  of  restraint. 
I  greatly  admire  the  typical  honesty  of 
the  Senator  from  Utah.  One  would  have 
expected  him  to  oppose  the  bill  because 
of  the  irmate  feeling  that  we  should  not 
change  the  rules  of  the  game  in  the  mid- 
dle. That  would  be  honorable,  too;  but 
the  Senator  possesses  a  very  able  mind 
and  he  understands  what  the  situation 
is  that  we  face.  Therefore,  I  speak  with 
great  respect  and  with  no  desire  to  in- 
dicate a  controversy.  I  would  hope  that 
the  Senator  would  allow  me  to  use  this 
Interchange  to  answer  the  classic  points 
which  he  has  made. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Well,  If  the  Senator  is 
going  to  talk  about  other  things,  perhaps 
it  would  be  better  for  me  to  finish  my  re- 
marks flr?r 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  going  to  talk  about* 
this,  but  I  will  wait  until  the  Senator  has 
finished  his  speech. 

Mr.  BE^WirrT.  I  think  so.  because  I 
go  on  with  other  ideas  and  we  could  come 
back  to  this  later. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  In  such 
a  situation,  it  is  axiomatic  that  since 
there  are  more  dollars  abroad  than  we 
have  gold  with  which  to  redeem  them  if 
demanded,  any  move  to  lessen  the  avail- 
ability of  gold  will  only  heighten  and 
speed  up  the  demand  for  their  redemp- 
tion. And,  conversely,  the  only  way  to 
move  from  the  phase  of  fear  which 
causes  withdrawal  of  gold,  to  the  security 
of  a  renewed  faith  in  our  dollar  which  can 
result  in  a  return  of  gold,  is  to  use  the 
same  forces  that  once  cured  bank  runs — 


totally  committed  availability  of  cash, 
time,  and  courage. 

On  second  thought,  maybe  character 
would  be  a  better  word  thaui  courage  be- 
cause it  widens  the  scale  of  values  in  our 
concept  of  human  resources. 

In  the  case  of  a  run  on  an  ordinary 
bank,  when  the  bank  management  has 
the  moral  and  intellectual  strength, 
which  the  word  character  denotes,  the 
bank's  biggest  customers — as  well  as 
other  banks — will  come  to  its  aid.  rather 
than  to  join  the  raiding  that  could  bring 
it  down.  Perhaps,  in  most  cases,  where 
the  run  has  failed,  this  was  the  greatest 
factor  for  success.  Certainly  this  is  true 
in  our  present  gold  crisis.  The  central 
bankers  of  other  free  nations  hold,  in 
their  reserves,  the  dollars  that  can  make 
or  break  us.  It  is  their  faith,  not  the  de- 
feat of  the  raiding  speculators,  that  can 
carry  us  through.  It  is  their  dollar  assets 
that  will  be  cut  in  half  if  we  double  the 
price  of  gold  to  profit  the  speculators. 
And  in  a  very  real  sense,  it  is  the  extent 
to  which  their  faith  is  wavering  that  has 
contributed  most  to  our  present  problem. 
Why  are  they  wavering?  Because  our 
national  fiscal  policies  have  been  unwise 
politically  expedient  instead  of  economi- 
cally sound.  Having  sown  the  winds  of 
domestic  deficits,  we  are  reaping  the 
whirlwinds  of  inflation  and  the  damages 
of  this  inflation  cannot  be  contained  in- 
side national  boundaries.  While  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  the  gold  drain  is  not 
the  domestic  deflclt,  but  the  International 
one.  Inflation  is  the  disease  carrier  ravag- 
ing both  of  them. 

Our  central  banker  friends  have  been 
warning  us  for  years  of  the  need  to  get 
our  domestic  economy  in  order,  so  that 
they  could  safely  hold  dollars  as  a  major 
part  of  their  reserves,  and  as  a  currency 
circulating  between  themselves.  Our  only 
response  has  been  untested  restrictions 
on  foreign  commerce  for  the  purpose  of 
reducing  current  balance-of-payments 
deficits  at  the  expense  of  endangering 
long-run  benefits.  Moreover,  as  each  idea 
has  failed  to  achieve  its  purpose,  new 
ones  have  been  ordered  until  the  latest 
series,  including  taxes  on  imports  and  on 
travel,  have  added  anger  to  fear  in  the 
minds  of  our  friends  and  even  generated 
demands  for  reprisals. 

What  can  we  do,  if  anything,  to  sur- 
vive this  crisis? 

Our  gold  supply,  even  with  the  cur- 
rency  cover  removed,  is  still  not  enough 
to  meet  all  theoretical  demands.  It  is 
approximately  one-third. 

Constantly  recurring  gold-bujring 
raids  remind  us  that  time  may  be 
shorter  than  we  think. 

This  leaves  us  with  an  ultimate  chal- 
lenge to  our  courage  and  character. 

This  bill  is  the  first  test  of  our  cour- 
age. Have  we  the  courage  to  commit  all 
the  gold  needed  to  redeem  our  pledge 
to  maintain  the  stability  of  the  dollar 
by  matching  it  with  gold  at  $35  per 
ounce?  I  believe  that  if  we  have,  our 
friends  will  not  make  the  ultimate  de- 
mands upon  us;  but  I  also  believe  that 
if  we  otart  to  dole  it  out  a  few  billions 
at  a  time,  we  will  generate  the  psychol- 
ogy. "We  had  better  get  it  while  we 
can."  If  we  fail  tliis.  we  foreshadow  a 
much  more  serious  failure — our  contin- 
uing unwillingness  to  make  the  sacri- 
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flees  necessary  to  start  living  within  our 
income  as  a  Federal  Government. 

Three  years  ago  we  bought  time  with 
a  similar  bill,  but  the  time  was  wasted- 
yes,  even  perverted  with  greater  deficits 
and  more  rapidly  increasii\g  inflation. 

So  far.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  I  see  no 
present  evidence  that  we  are  doing  any 
better  than  before:  that  we  are  pre- 
pared to  do  more  than  we  have  done 
before. 

In  the  meantime,  the  raids  increase  in 
Intensity :  and  for  the  immediate  futvu-e, 
time,  instead  of  being  an  asset,  becomes 
an  imperative.  In  such  a  situation  the 
words  of  Lady  Macbeth  ring  out  vrtth 
painful  clarity : 

If  It  were  done  when  'tis  done,  then  'twere 

well 
It  were  done  quickly, 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Utah  for  his  excellent  speech.  I  do  not 
agree  with  It  in  evej-y  respect,  of  course, 
but   I  agree   with  it  very   generally.  I 
think  It  is  most  important  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  has  made  the  speech  he 
has.  because  I  think,  of  all  the  Members 
of  this  body,  no  one  has  commanded 
greater  respect  as  a  man  who  has  an  un- 
derstanding of  business,  who  has  an  un- 
derstanding of  banking,  who  has  placed 
great  emphasis  throughout  his  life  on 
the  soundness  of  the  dollar,  the  sound- 
ness of  currency,  and  the  soundness  of 
financial    operations    generally.    It   be- 
speaks the  fact  that  the  position  taken 
by  the  Senator  from  Utah  Is  the  same  as 
that  taken  bv  the  American  Bankers  As- 
.soclation.  and  by  Mr.  William  McChes- 
ney  Martin.  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  who  has  the  faith  and 
confidence,  well  deserved,  of  American 
business.  It  is  a  sound  and  thoughtful 
lx)sition. 

At  the  same  time.  I  am  glad  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  has  emphasized  that  this 
is  a  stopgap  action;  that  it  does  not  go 
to  the  root  of  the  problem;  that  we  must 
use  the  time  available  to  us  to  make  basic 
corrections  in  our  national  budget  and 
international  deficit  If  we  are  going  to 
achieve  the  kind  of  correction  which  is 
called  for.  I  think  the  arguments  of  the 
Senator  from  Utah  are  unanswerable.  It 
would  make  no  sense  to  dole  out  the  gold 
gradually.  All  it  would  do  would  be  to 
encourage  a  run  on  gold.  It  would  mean 
we  would  lose  the  gold  more  rapidly  and 
undermine  confidence  in  the  dollar  more 
quickly. 

Furthermore.  If  we  are  going  to  keep 
a  commitment  that  means  something, 
those  nations  throughout  the  world  that 
have  stood  by  this  country,  at  great  risk, 
.should  certainly  not  be  undermined  now 
by  a  policy  of  refusing  to  redeem  dollars 
in  gold,  paving  the  way  in  the  minds  of 
people  throughout  the  world  that  we  are 
golng.to  devalue  the  doUar. 

So  I  think  the  position  taken — un- 
fortunate but  necessary — that  we  must 
free  this  gold,  and  taken  by  such  a  dis- 
tinguished Member  of  the  Senate,  with 
such  an  overwhelming  recognition  as  a 
OXIV 386— Part  6 


man  of  prudence  and  thoughtfulness,  is 
most  important. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  I  very  much  appreciate 
those  very  gracious  words  of  my  friend 
and  colletigue  in  the  committee. 

As  I  said  in  the  beginning,  this  is  not 
an  easy  position  for  me  to  take.  It  would 
be  very  easy  for  me  to  take  the  position 
that  we  should  refuse  to  meet  our  com- 
mitment to  redeem  dollars  with  gold, 
partly  as  a  partisan  criticism  of  the  pres- 
ent administration.  But  I  have  tremen- 
dous sympathy  for  the  problems  of  our 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  of  Chair- 
man Martin,  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  I  think  this  crisis  must  carry  us 
above  partisanship  to  a  realization  that 
this  is  a  national  problem,  and  that  we 
must  all  face  it  together,  regardless  of 
who  is  to  blame  for  its  existence. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  First  let  me  say  that  I 
am  going  to  support  the  bill  for  precisely 
the  same  reason  lor  which  the  Senator 
from  Utah  is  supportins  it — because  it  is 
a  national  problem,  and  it  must  be  acted 
on.  and  because  whatever  may  liave  been 
responsible  for  the  decision  or  lack  of 
it,  the  Nation  comes  first.  So  I,  too,  shall 
be  for  the  bill,  and  I  wish  to  speak  with 
the  Senator  on  that  level. 

As  this  Is  a  stopgap — the  managers  of 
the  bill  make  that  clear;  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  does;  everybody  does — 
and  as  he  knows  we  do  not  have  enough 
gold  to  pay  everybody  who  would  de- 
mand it  at  $35  an  ounce,  and  as,  some- 
liow  or  other,  we  have  got  to  either  deal 
with  a  stoppage  of  the  demand  through 
automaticlty  or  a  stoppage  of  the  de- 
mand by  negotiation,  wdufe  the  Senator 
give  us  any  Indication  of  his  thinking  or 
that  of  the  experts  who  testified  before 
the  committee  on  why  they  believe  that 
the  flow  will  be  stanched  if  we  make  gold 
available,  and  why  they  do  not  believe 
that  anything  else  needs  to  be  done  at 
this  time? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  do  not  recall  any 
statements  before  our  committee  that 
making  the  gold  available  without  any 
other  action  would  stanch  the  gold  out- 
flow. I  believe  this  is  essentially  a  crisis 
In  faith,  and  If  the  Federal  Government 
steps  up  to  the  crisis  and  says  we  are 
prepared  to  pay  out  gold  to  the  last  dol- 
lar, to  use  Chairman  Martin's  phrase, 
but  we  are  also  prepared  to  recognize  the 
seriousness  of  it  and  we  are  prepared  to 
do  these  other  things  that  must  be  done. 
I  think  the  fiow  will  be  stanched.  That  is 
the  only  way  it  can  be.  Otherwise  the 
gold  will  disappear,  and  with  it  our  sys- 
tem of  settling  our  International  bal- 
ances, and  we  will  have  to  develop  an 
entirely  new  system  without  gold. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  we 
are  in  the  process  of  developing  a  new 
system  right  now,  beginning  with  special 
drawing  rights,  and  our  problem  Is  not 
only  a  stopgap  problem,  but  a  transi- 
tional problem? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  It  is  both,  but  the  pro- 
gram for  special  drawing  rights  has  not 
been  accepted  by  the  countries  involved. 


Even  if  these  drawing  rights  are  accepted 
they  will  act  as  a  supplement  rather  than 
a  replacement  for  gold. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have  no  doubt  the  Sena- 
tor is  right,  only  because  the  special 
drawing  rights  are  not  extensive  enough 
in  size,  but  the  special  drawing  rights 
have  a  place  in  the  beginning  of  a  new 
International  system.  That  is  why  I  say 
it  is  a  stopgap  and  transitional  problem. 
I  will  develop  this  on  my  own  time.  The 
Senator  is  quite  right  that,  on  his  time. 
I  should  ask  questions  and  not  make  a 

In  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses,  is 
the  Senator  at  liberty  to  give  us  any  indi- 
cation as  to  what  they  regarded  as  the 
basic  minimum  gold  reserve  that  must 
be  mainUined  by  the  United  States  at  all 
costs,  so  that,  by  my  plan  or  anybody 
else's  plan,  they  would  have  to  stop  giv- 
ing It  out  at  a  given  point  at  $35  an 
ounce?  ,.      ,  .. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  recall  only  one  wit- 
ness who  mentioned  such  a  figure.  He 
made  a  plea  for  retention  of  $3  billion 
because,  he  said,  we  are  going  to  need  it 
to  buy  food,  or  meet  some  other  crisis 
such  as  disease  or  famine. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  At  any  rate,  the  authori- 
tative witnesses,  for  the  administration, 
did  not  put  forth  such  a  figure. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  There  was  no  mention 
of  that  by  them  or  any  economist  or 
banker  before  the  committee  to  my  recol- 
lection. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  May  I  ask  the  manager 
of  the  bill  if  there  is  any  representation 
to  the  Senate  on  that  score  or  if  the 
Senate  Is  asked  to  take  on  faith  that  the 
administration  will  be  prudent  some- 
where along  the  line;  that  it  has  a  stop- 
ping point  at  which  it  will  do  something 
else?  I  point  out  that  the  administration 
has  made  the  assertion  of  a  $35  an  ounce 
price  on  many  occasions,  and  the  Presi- 
dent has  pledged,  repledged,  and  quadrl- 
pledged  himself,  and  so  has  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  Nonetheless,  the 
run  on  gold  has  continued,  not  only  un- 
abated, but  at  the  highest  level,  running 
to  $900  million  in  December  alone. 

I  do  not  want  to  force  the  Senator  into 
any  disclosure  which  is  prejudicial  to 
our  country.  If  the  Senator  will  say  that 
he  cannot,  he  cannot;  or  if  he  says  that 
he  should  not,  that  is  a  good  answer  also. 
But  I  do  think  something  ought  to  appear 
in  the  Record  on  that  score. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Utah  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Yes.  May  I  just  make 
one  comment  first? 

I  think  in  the  speech  I  made.  I  made 
it  perfectly  clear  that  I  have  grave 
doubts  that  there  has  been  any  indica- 
tion of  determination  by  the  adminis- 
tration to  do  what  has  to  be  done.  I  am 
seriously  worried  about  it.  But  this  could 
come  under  the  heading  of  partisan  criti- 
cism, and  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  yield 
on  that  point  to  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin, who  is  a  part  of  the  administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Utah.  I  am  not  a  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration, I  am  sure  he  recognizes. 

Mr.    BENNETT.    Well,    whose    party 
controls  the  administration? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  a  member  of  the 
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same  party.  But  there  was  absolutely  no 
statement  on  the  part  of  any  administra- 
tion witness  that  they  intend  to  limit  the 
outflow  of  gold  so  that  we  would  not  go 
below  $5  biUlon.  |3  billion,  or  any  fl«\ire 
at  aU. 

When  we  questioned  the  economic  ex- 
perts. Dr.  Friedman.  Dr.  Klndleberger. 
and  Dr.  Schmidt,  their  general  feeling 
was  that  if  we  did  exhaust  all  of  our 
gold,  and  got  to  the  point  where  we  could 
no  longer  pay  out  gold  for  dollars,  in  the 
frank  view  of  Friedman  and  Klndleber- 
ger. especially,  and  I  think  Schmidt  made 
the  same  point,  the  effect  on  the  sUblUty 
of  the  dollar  would  not  be  very  great. 

They  felt  it  would  be  feasible,  through 
manipulations  of  exchange  rates,  and  so 
forth,  to  continue  on  that  basis.  Dr.  Kln- 
dleberger said  that  if  we  take  this  step, 
if  we  pass  this  measure,  then  the  pros- 
pect of  a  continuous  run  on  gold.  In  his 
judgment,  would  not  be  so  great  that  we 
would  exhaust  our  gold  supply  within  a 
period  ol  a  few  years. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  May  I  add  a  footnote 
to  that?  While  I  have  said  we  must  make 
our  gold  available  to  the  last  dollar,  it  is 
obvious,  of  course,  that  I  do  not  recom- 
mend that  we  simply  make  it  available 
and  let  it  go.  We  must  solve  the  basic 
problems  that  cause  a  gold  outflow,  and 
we  must  do  It  long  before  we  get  down 
to  the  last  dollar.  I  would  not  want  to  be 
interpreted  as  meaning  that  I  am  In 
favor  of  letting  the  last  dollar  go  out: 
but  I  think  the  only  way  we  can  create  a 
restoration  of  the  faith  needed  is  to  say, 
•We  are  going  to  make  it  available  to  you 
until  we  have  reached  the  end  of  our  re- 
sources." Then  I  hope  that  we  will  have 
the  courage  to  do  what  is  necessary  to 
maintain  a  large  stock  of  gold  not  be- 
cause it  Is  embargoed  but  because  our 
dollar  is  unquestionably  sound  as  the 
result  of  sound  domestic  budgetary  and 
international  expenditure  policies. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  I  may  say  a  word 
at  that  point.  I  do  think  the  general  sub- 
stance of  the  testimony  was  that  if  we 
did  lose  all  of  our  gold,  from  the  stand- 
point of  defense.  It  would  not  be  a  serious 
loss;  that  while  gold  is  somewhat  useful 
for  defense,  it  is  relatively  minor  and 
can  be  purchased.  Mr.  Martin  made  the 
point  that  the  demand  for  gold  for  non- 
monetary purposes  is  well  below  the  pro- 
duction of  gold — amounting,  in  fact,  to 
only  about  a  third  of  the  production.  In 
his  view.  He  did  not  express  it  as  a  defi- 
nite conclusion,  but  his  view  seemed  to  be 
that  it  might  weU  be  that  if  gold  were 
no  longer  used  for  monetary  purposes, 
the  price  of  gold  would  drop,  because  the 
demand  would  be  less  than  the  supply. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  May  I  ask  just  this  last 
question?  I  am  very  grateful  to  my  col- 
league for  his  typical  courtesy  in  indulg- 
ing me  as  much  as  he  has;  but  as  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  says,  if  we  lost 
all  of  our  gold,  the  dollar  is  still  sound 
and  will  stand  up.  If,  as  the  committee 
report  says,  even  the  minority  views,  that 
the  primary  value  of  the  dollar  does  not 
He  in  its  gold  backing,  such  as  It  is.  but 
lies  in  the  productive  power  and  the  re- 
sources of  the  United  SUtes.  then  why 
would  it  not  be  desirable  to  take  some 
measure  of  further  security  and  do  our 
utmost   to   conserve   the   gold   that   we 


have,  at  one  and  the  same  time  that  we 

pass  this  bUl? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  In  my  speech.  I  sug- 
gested that  if  we  stUl  have  an  appre- 
ciable amount  of  gold,  $10  billion  or  $12 
billion,  and  we  say.  'After  next  Tuesday 
morning,  we  will  not  pay  out  any  more 
gold."  we  shall  have  arrived  at  the  same 
point,  effectively,  as  we  would  have  ar- 
rived at  after  we  had  paid  out  our  last 
dollar.  We  shall  then  have  said,  'As  far 
as  we  are  concerned,  we  do  not  consider 
gold  a  part  of  our  monetary  system  any 
further." 

Mr.  JAVITS.  There  are  two  points  or 
fact  which  I  should  like  to  clarify  with 
the  Senator.  Does  the  Senator  agree  that, 
other  than  the  statement  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
there  is  no  legal  obligation  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  to  sell  gold  for  dollars 
to  anybody,  including  central  banks? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  That  is  true.  But 
again.  I  think  this  is  a  technical  situa- 
tion. We  use  our  gold  sales  and  pur- 
chases to  meet  our  dollar  parity  require- 
ments under  the  IMP  articles  of  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  JAVITS  Technically  speaking, 
under  the  IMF  articles,  a  country  can 
also  merit  its  obligations  to  support  fixed 
exchange  rates  through  foreign  exchange 
operations.  However,  the  second  ques- 
tion I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  is. 
in  rejecting  the  proposal — I  do  not  say 
that  unkindly;  the  Senator  has  given 
very  important  reasons,  and  I  will  an- 
swer them— but  In  rejecting  the  proposal 
I  have  made — and  Incidentally,  Seiiators 
ascribe  to  me  a  power  which  I  do  not 
have,  in  saying  that  I  'shook  the  gold 
markets  of  the  world" — but  in  any  case. 
In  rejecting  my  proposal,  the  Senator 
said  the  central  banks  could,  through 
paying  their  own  nationals  in  gold.  In 
essence  have  a  guerrilla  gold  market 
instead  of  the  organized  London  market. 
I  do  not  think  the  Senator  was  aware 
of  the  fact  that  what  I  called  for.  and 
what  I  do  call  for.  was  a  negotiation  Im- 
mediately following  suspension  of  dollar- 
gold  convertibility  with  individual  cen- 
tral banks,  which  would  Include  not  only 
their  status  as  to  how  much  gold  we 
would  allow  them  to  draw,  but  also  the 
way  in  which  they  would  deal  with  their 
own  nationals.  In  other  words,  once  you 
have  a  standstill,  under  my  plan,  the  ne- 
gotiation would  have  to  Include  that, 
the  Senator  is  absolutely  right  about 
that,  and  I  have  said  that.  I  Just  wanted 
the  Senator  to  understand  that  I  was  not 

improvident. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  No.  In  my  formal  re- 
marks. I  made  the  statement  that  this 
plan  could  possibly  work  if  it  were  agreed 
to  by  central  bankers  and  if  we  could 
absolutely  seal  off  this  leak;  but  I  do  not 
think  we  can.  That  is  the  thing  that 
bothers  me.  I  do  not  think  we  have 
reached  the  point  in  our  International 
relations  with  our  friends  that  every  one 
of  them,  including  the  whipping  boy  of 
this  argument.  Mr.  de  Gaulle,  would  be 
perfectly  willing  to  seal  the  two  markets 
off. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  friend. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's comment,  because  I  think  It  has 
been  helpful  in  developing  the  Issues  be- 


fore us.  and  has  underscored  my  point  of 
view. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wlU  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

THZ   BALANCX-Or-PATMENTS  CRISIS 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Biir.  President,  I  am 
very  reluctantly  voting  today  to  remove 
the  so-called  gold  cover  from  our  cur- 
rency. Unfortunately,  we  have  no  choice 
but  to  do  so  if  we  are  to  meet  our  inter- 
national monetary  obligations  and  keep 
faith  with  our  International  creditors. 
In  the  short  run,  the  stability  of  the 
dollar  necessitates  It. 

But  I  am  absolutely  opposed  to  the 
policies  which  have  brought  us  to  this 
low  point  in  our  Nation's  economic  his- 
tory. For  20  years  we  have  been  spending 
more  abroad  every  year  than  we  have 
earned  abroad.  The  flow  of  dollars  into 
foreign  hands  has  been  accelerated  by  a 
foreign  policy  which  has  made  us  an 
unpaid  and  many  times  even  unwanted 
policeman  to  a  large  part  of  the  world, 
year  after  year  spending  our  own  dol- 
lars to  defend  prosperous  nations  with 
little  thanks,  no  reimbursement,  and  in 
some  cases  increasingly  dubious  Justifi- 
cation. 

It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  our 
military  expenditures  abroad — In  Europe, 
Korea,  Japan,  and  Vietnam — are  the 
principal  contributors  to  the  chronic 
balance-of-payments  deficit  which  forces 
us  to  act  today. 

In  the  last  6  years  alone,  our  military' 
expenditures  overseas  have  created  a  net 
payments  deficit  of  S14.3  billion,  even 
after  taking  into  account  military  equip- 
ment sales  used  to  offset  these  costs.  Were 
it  not  for  such  sales,  the  net  overseas 
military  deficit  since  1961  would  have 
been  $22  billion.  This  compares  with  a 
net  U.S.  gold  loss  of  $5.8  billion  in  gold 
stocks  in  the  same  period  to  cover  our 
payments  deficit. 

In  other  words,  our  uncompensated 
overseas  military  operations  since  1961 
alone  have  accounted  for  our  entire  pay- 
ments deficit  and  gold  outflow,  and, 
worse,  have  run  at  a  rate  240  percent 
•  greater  than  the  actual  foreign  redemp- 
tions of  dollars  for  gold.  If  every  dollar 
we  have  lost  through  overseas  military 
operations  in  this  decade  alone  were  ac- 
tually presented  for  redemption  today, 
our  remaining  gold  stock  would  be  re- 
duced by  nearly  70  percent. 

I  have  followed  with  keen  interest  the 
penetrating  analysis  and  strong  criti- 
cisms of  our  international  monetary  poli- 
cies by  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington)  as  he 
has  warned  that  our  Nation  is  rapidly 
being  swept  downstream  toward  the 
rapids  and  falls  of  economic  crisis.  I  sub- 
scribe to  his  thinking. 

I  think  that  the  administration  has 
got  to  face  the  realities  of  the  situation. 
We  cannot  permit  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit  to  continue  in  the  next  year 


and  the  following  years  as  we  have  done 
in  the  past. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  I  fear 
the  failure  to  remove  the  gold  cover 
would  make  It  Impossible  to  meet  our  ob- 
ligations in  world  monetary  affairs,  I 
would  vote  against  removing  the  gold 
cover. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  happy  that  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land has  given  the  speech  he  has  given 
this  morning. 

The  Senator  is  absolutely  right.  Un- 
less we  recognize  that  the  balance-of- 
payments  problem  and  the  loss-of-gold 
problem  is  very  directly  the  result  of 
expenditures  for  military  purposes  and 
equipment,  we  fall  to  realize  the  nature 
of  the  problem. 

Any  conclusion  concerning  how  to  cure 
the  problem  by  some  kind  of  Draconian 
action  here  at  home  to  slow  down  the 
economy  falls  to  recognize,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  has  documented  so 
well,  the  presence  of  our  troops  in 
Europe,  Vietnam,  and  elsewhere  in  the 
world  which  has  constituted  a  very  defi- 
nite and  large  drain  on  our  resources. 

I  think  that  we  have  to  have  troops 
stationed  In  various  parts  of  the  world. 
However,  I  do  thlrJt  that  we  can  reduce 
them  In  Europe  at  this  time.  And  those 
who  say  that  we  can  meet  the  problems 
without  recognizing  the  effect  of  our 
International  military  disposition  on  our 
gold  are  overlooking  what  Is  at  the  heart 
of  the  problem  in  terms  of  the  longrun 
difficulties  and  longnm  obstacles  in- 
volved in  any  kind  of  longnm  policy  to 
correct  the  problem. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  in  all 
candor.  I  cannot  see  how  It  Is  possible 
to  correct  the  balance-of-payments  defi- 
cit if  we  continue  to  keep  the  American 
garrisons  of  troops  overseas  In  the  years 
ahead  that  we  have  overseas  today. 

I  do  not  feel  that  the  answer  lies  In 
the  proposal  advanced  by  the  Treasury 
concerning  the  travel  taxes  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  move  toward  controlism. 
I  do  not  believe  that  is  the  answer.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  are  certain  very 
dsmgerous  trends  contained  in  some  of 
the  proposals  by  the  Treasury. 

I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  control- 
Ism.  I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  high 
tariffs.  I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  pro- 
tectionism, as  was  my  father  when  he 
was  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  and  my 
grandfather  before  him. 

I  do  not  like  the  entire  posture  of  the 
Tresisury's  so-called  remedy  for  this  very 
serious  payments  situation.  I  just  do  not 
feel  that  they  are  facing  the  facts  as 
they  exist. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  that  with  very  few  exceptions  the 
economic  profession  would  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Maryland. 

We  had  testimony  before  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  by  Professor  Behr- 
man.  of  North  Carolina  University.  Pro- 
fessor Behrman  has  studied  this  problem 
for  15  years  and  Is  probably  the  out- 
standing expert  on  the  effect  of  invest- 
ment abroad  on  the  balance-of-payments 
situation.  He  testified  that  the  payback 
on  our  investment  abroad  is  2  Ms  years. 


If  we  invest  $1  million  abroad,  it  takes 
21/2  years  for  that  Investment  to  come 
back  in  returns  on  the  investment. 

If  we  were  to  restrict  our  national  in- 
vestment abroad  in  this  year,  3  years 
from  now  we  would  worsen  our  balance- 
of-payments  situation  and  not  benefit  it. 
So  that  unless  we  view  these  military 
commitments  as  strictly  short  time,  im- 
less  we  feel  that  our  commitments  in 
Vietnam  and  In  Europe  are  going  to  be 
somehow  reduced  within  2  years,  we  are 
adopting  the  wrong  kind  of  policy  be- 
cause It  would  be  counterproductive  as 
far  as  our  Investments  abroad  are  con- 
cerned. And  certainly  the  travel  situation 
is  similar.  Travel  is  a  kind  of  an  export. 
We  are  exporting  the  services  of  people 
when  they  go  abroad. 

If  travel  restrictions  were  Imposed.  I 
think  we  should  all  understand  that  other 
countries  would  retaliate.  This  Is  coun- 
terproductive, so  that  the  proposal  with 
reference  to  this  matter,  as  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  has  made  so  clear  and 
emphatic  this  morning,  is  a  problem  of 
coping  with  the  very  big  military  com- 
mitments that  we  have  abroad. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  believe  that  the  way 
to  approach  the  problem — and  I  would  be 
Interested  In  the  Senator's  comments — 
Is  to  let  the  American  people  have  the 
facts.  Let  them  know  exactly  what  It 
costs  us  In  gold  flow  and  balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit  to  maintain  our  troop  com- 
mitment In  Europe,  Korea,  Japan,  and 
Southeast  Asia.  I  believe  that  the  people 
are  entitled  to  know  just  exactly  what  we 
have  set  forth  in  the  dialog  this  morn- 
ing— the  direct  connection  between  the 
balance-of-payments  deficit,  the  gold 
flow,  and  our  forces  abroad.  Our  eco- 
nomic posture,  the  problem  of  our  com- 
petitive position  in  world  trade,  our 
chronic  payments  deficits  and  shrinking 
gold  reserves — all  these  are  factors  which 
have  a  very  direct  relationship  to  our 
military  policy  and  our  troop  commit- 
ments abroad. 
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RECESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess,  subject  to  the  call 
of  the  Chair,  with  the  condition  that  the 
recess  not  extend  beyond  2  p.m.  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
(at  1  o'clock  and  1  minute  p.m.)  took  a 
recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  1  o'clock 
and  59  minutes  p.m.  when  called  to  order 
by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Byrd  of 
Virginia  in  the  chair) . 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE   HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED  T^TT.T.<S   SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills: 

HJl.  2901.  An  act  to  designate  the  Oahe 
Reservoir  on  the  Missouri  River  In  the  States 
of  North  Dalcota  and  South  Dakoto  as  Lake 
Oahe;  and 

US..  12555.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  liberalize  the  provi- 
sions relating  to  payment  of  pension,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  14743)  to  eliminate  the 
reserve  requirements  for  Federal  Reserve 
notes  and  for  U.S.  notes  and  Treasury 
notes  of  1890. 

PRIVILEGE    OP    THE    FLOOR 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  dur- 
ing the  consideration  of  the  pending  bill. 
Jack  Lewis,  the  aide  of  the  distinguished 
occupant  of  the  chair,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  I  Mr.  Byrd],  be  al- 
lowed the  privilege  of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  In- 
deed fearful,  as  are  a  number  of  people 
in  this  country,  that  our  administration 
will  use  total  gold  cover  removal  as  just 
another  temporary  stopgap  approach  to- 
ward our  very  serious  economic  Ills. 

The  argument  is  made  that,  by  total 
removal,  we  will  show  to  the  world  that 
the  dollar  is  still  strong  and  that  we  will 
In  some  way  bolster  International  faith 
In  It.  That  Is  a  weak  argument,  indeed, 
when  the  effect  of  total  removal  is  to 
make  available  all  our  gold  to  what  have 
been  described  as  "foreign  raiders." 

Mr.  President,  stopgap  measures  are 
not  what  we  need.  We  need  to  adopt 
Immediate,  meaningful  measures  to  bol- 
ster our  dollar.  Continual  deflclt  do- 
mestic and  foreign  spending  miist  be 
curtailed.  We  will  do  the  dollar  no  favor 
today  with  passage  of  a  bill  to  open  up 
the  last  of  our  gold  reserves  to  Interna- 
tional speculation.  As  long  as  our  present 
fiscal  policies  are  continued,  speculation 
against  our  dollar  will  continue  and  our 
gold  stock  will  do  nothing  but  continue 
to  decline. 

Furthermore,  we  would  be  opening  up 
these  last  gold  reserves  at  the  very  time 
when  our  international  and  domestic 
policies  do  not  have  the  confidence  of 
the  world.  Dollars  will  be  cashed  in  for 
gold  in  ever-Increasing  quantities. 

An  excellent  case  In  point  Is  the  plight 
of  Great  Britain  today.  We  can  easily 
see  that  Great  Britain's  unwise  foreign 
policies,  its  massive  domestic  federalism 
and  Its  general  wasteful  spending  have 
brought  that  once  most  powerful  nation 
on  earth  to  its  economic  knees.  British 
banking  once  dominated  the  world,  but 
no  longer. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  not  bring  a 
similar  fate  upon  ourselves.  We  must  do 
everything  we  can  to  rebuild  the 
strength  of  our  dollar.  We  cannot  do 
that  with  stopgap  measures  to  pay  out 
more  and  more  gold.  We  certainly  cannot 
do  it  with  legislation  which  opens  up  our 
last  remaining  gold  supply  to  interna- 
tlonsd.  raiders. 
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The  gold  cover  bill  we  are  considering 
today  is  at  best  a  superficial  approach. 
We  must  take  cognizance  of  the  underly- 
ing problems  causing  the  decline  of  our 
dollar.  Today.  Mr.  President,  we  must 
protect  at  least  part  of  the  remaining 
gold  we  have.  We  must  not  open  it  all 
to  possible  loss. 

We  will,  if  we  pass  this  bill  today  with- 
out modification,  be  again  treating  the 
symptoms  instead  of  the  disease.  We 
should,  instead,  be  giving  careful  consid- 
eration to  reversing  our  balance-of- pay- 
ments deficits,  not  on  a  short-term  basis, 
but  on  a  long-term  basis. 

Perhaps  before  total  gold  cover  re- 
moval, our  committees  .should  first  seek 
concrete  steps  toward  improving  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments  situation.  By  this  I 
mean  it  seems  necessary  to  look  far  be- 
yond the  administration's  stopgap  pro- 
posals. We  must  consider  the  overall  pic- 
ture. We  must  look  at  the  hi-story  of 
some  of  our  international  dealings  which 
have,  of  course,  re.sulted  in  an  accelerat- 
ing drain  on  our  gold. 

In  a  21«-year  period.  1946  to  1966.  the 
private  setlOr  of  our  economy  showed  a 
net  surplus  in  our  International  balance- 
of-payments  accounts  of  some  $84  bil- 
lion The  Identical  21 -year  period  showed 
the  Government  sector  with  a  net  deficit 
of  approximately  $115  billion. 

The  stopgap  economic  proposals  which 
the  administration  offers  us  today  would 
s-ive  only  about  $500  million  from  exist- 
ing Government  programs.  The  private 
sector,  on  the  other  hand,  the  admin- 
istration estimates,  will  be  called  upon 
to  save  about  $2 ''2  billion.  This  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  private  sector  al- 
ready showed  a  net  surplus,  as  I  have 
mentioned,  of  some  $84  billion. 

Again.  I  point  out  Great  Britain's  ex- 
perience. From  1958  to  1966.  Great 
Britain  had  an  accumulative  surplus  of 
$3.6  billion  pounds  in  balance  of  pay- 
ments. This,  of  course,  was  earned  by 
the  private  sector.  It  is  clear  that  nearly 
all  of  this  amount  came  from  cash  in- 
flow from  Great  Britain's  private  In- 
vestments overseas.  Government  ex- 
penditures during  this  same  period 
totaled  some  $5.2  billion  pounds,  which 
was  just  too  much  for  the  surplus  in  the 
private  sector  to  overcome. 

TjTJical  of  our  administration's  pro- 
posals today  Is  the  curtailment  of  U.S. 
investment  abroad.  This.  Indeed,  is 
merely  a  stopgap  measure.  It  Is  a  measure 
historically  proved  ineffective. 

Let  us  quickly  review  the  current  situ- 
ation in  the  gold  market  and  observe  how 
it  is  approaching  panic  proportions.  Mr. 
William  McChesney  Martin.  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  met  this 
weekend  with  the  eight  gold  pool  mem- 
bers in  Basel.  Switzerland,  to  reassure 
them  of  U.S.  Intentions  and  to  obtain 
from  them  a  pledge  that  the  price  of 
gold  would  be  held  at  $35  an  ounce.  He 
obtained  this  pledge,  but  the  quieting 
effect  of  this  pledge  on  the  gold  market 
lasted  less  than  1  full  day.  Monday 
morning  gold  sales  fell  off  in  London 
and  the  price  held  firm.  However,  in 
Paris  the  trading  Monday  was  twice  that 
of  Friday— $10.8  million  traded  as  com- 
pared with  S5.8  million  on  Friday. 


Nevertheless,  when  London's  market 
opened  this  morning— that  is.  today — 
there  were  total  orders  calling;  for  15  tons 
of  gold,  while  in  Paris  opening  orders 
have  already  surpassed  those  for  yester- 
day. The  situation  at  the  moment  is 
fluid,  to  say  the  least. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  that  this  Na- 
tion meet  these  demands  placed  on  the 
stability  of  the  dollar  and  the  global 
monetary  system.  I  am  forced  to  comply 
in  part  with  the  administration's  request 
to  -free"  additional  goid  reserves  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  foreign  conversions 
of  dollars  to  gold.  The  United  States 
currently  has  available  little  more  than 
a  billion  dollars  in  "free"  reserves  to 
meet  foreign  based  demands. 

However.  I  do  not  support  total  re- 
moval of  the  gold  backing  from  the  dol- 
lar. Instead.  I  propose  an  alternative 
measure  which  would  leave  the  Federal 
reserve  notes  currently  in  circulation  a 
Hold  backing  of  12 '2  percent. 

Such  partial  removal  action  would 
make  availaole  an  estimated  S7  billion 
in  gold  to  more  than  adequately  meet 
the  current  calls  on  our  yold  supply. 
Furthermore,  this  legislation,  with  my 
amendment,  would  allow  the  time  needed 
for  the  administration  to  take  the  nec- 
essary steps  to  correct  the  international 
and  domestic  Rovernmental  policies  that 
have  forced  Congress  and  the  Nation  Into 
the  position  we  find  ourselves  today. 

This  problem  did  not  emerge  over- 
nisht.  The  deficits  In  our  international 
accounts  auring  the  last  decade  have 
forced  the  transfer  of  dollars  to  foremn 
hands.  These  dollars  have  been  redeemed 
In  gold,  and  gold  In  turn  has  been  with- 
drawn from  foreign  monetary  reserves 
for  private  hoarding.  This  series  of  events 
has  caused  our  gold  reserves  to  be  de- 
pleted from  a  level  of  $22  billion  In  1958 
to  approximately  $12 '4  bllUon  early  In 

1968. 

I  am  fully  cognizant  that  long-range 
monetary  programs  take  time  to  be  de- 
veloped and  implemented:  however,  the 
record  'ndicates  that  the  administration 
has  been  most  unsuccessful  In  its  at- 
tempts to  instigate  effective  corrective 
measures.  We  have  experienced  balance- 
of-pavments  deficits  since  1958  averag- 
ing more  than  $2 '2  billion  a  year:  and 
I  might  add  that  the  1967  balance-of- 
payments  deficit  was  in  excess  of  S3V2 
billion— the  highest  since  1960— which 
cleariy  indicates  that  a  proper  course  of 
action  has  not  yet  been  implemented. 

In  summary.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
candidly  say  that  the  current  admlnis- 
tratlons  demonstrated  failure  to  deal 
with  our  gold  outflow  problem  and  its 
demonstrated  failure  to  provide  eco- 
nomic stability  at  home  must  make  this 
Congress  very  wary  of  any  panacea  pro- 
posed at  Ihis  late  date. 

I  suggest  that  this  administration  has 
been  wrong  In  the  past  In  Its  economic 
approaches. 
I  suggest  that  It  could  be  wrong  again. 
I  suggest  that  If  It  is  wrong  on  this 
bill,  all— I  repeat— all— our  gold  will  be 
gone  before  we  can  do  anything  about  it. 
I.  therefore,  suggest  that  my  amend- 
ment be  adopted  as  a  hedge  against  the 
poor  economic  record  of  the  administra- 
tion. Let  us  retain  at  least  this  small 


part  of  our  gold  supply.  Let  this  Con- 
gress be  sure  we  have  preserved  at  least 
a  chance  to  reconsider  the  question  of 
gold  removal  before  all  our  gold  has  left 
these  shores. 

If  we  pass  the  bill  for  total  removal 
as  It  Is  presented,  we  abdicate  any  fur- 
ther chance  to  save  our  Nation's  gold — 
even  that  gold  necessary  for  purely  na- 
tional security  dealings  will  be  subject 
to  foreign  call. 

If  we  first  adopt  my  12»2-percent 
amendment,  we  will  provide  gold  to 
satisfy  Immediate  needs,  and  we  will  also 
presei-ve  some  siold  and  some  chance  for 
later  congre.sslonal  review.  However, 
congressional  review  would  be  highly 
imhkely  if  we  remove  the  gold  cover 
entirely,  and  we  would  take  away  an 
important  exercise  of  authority  by  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
cosponsor  of  this  amendment  I  wish  to 
congratulate  the  Senator  on  his  state- 
ment. I  completely  concur  with  the  state- 
ment and  the  amendment. 

However.  I  wish  to  emphasize  some 
matters  that  I  think  are  of  maximum 
importance. 

In  listening  to  the  debate  on  the  floor 
today  I  have  heard  the  administration 
proposal,  which  is  now  before  us.  referred 
to  as  a  stopgap  measure. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  if  we  go  this  way 
and  remove  the  gold  from  our  currency 
requirement,  what  we  are  doing  is  not  a 
stopgap?  We  are  simply  abdicating  our 
responsibility  to  maintain  a  reserve  be- 
hind our  currency  and  we  are  abdicating 
our  congressional  oversight  responsi- 
bility. 

Mr.  TOWER.  In  response  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Colorado.  I 
would  say  that  he  is  certainly  right.  We 
would  be  abdicating  congressional  re- 
sponsibility and  congressional  oversight. 
As  the  Senator  has  pointed  out.  this  is 
one  step  of  a  series  that  perhaps  should 
and  must  be  taken,  if  this  is  an  impor- 
tant element  of  the  steps. 

The  most  important  thing  that  has 
destroyed  foreign  confidence  in  us  over 
here  has  not  been  the  gold  cover  require- 
ment. The  thing  that  has  destroyed  for- 
eign confidence  in  us  has  been  our  do- 
mestic fiscal  policy. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  agree  with  me  that  at  this 
time  this  administration  shows  abso- 
lutely no  desire  either  to  cut  down  on 
our  overseas  commitments  in  terms  of 
troops  in  Europe,  or  to  try  to  come  closer 
to  balancing  our  domestic  budget  so  we 
can  solve  the  root  problems  in  the  flow 
of  gold? 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Two  steps  must  be  taken:  First,  the  re- 
duction of  expenditures  abroad.  This 
could  be  done  In  the  reduction  of  offshore 
policy  and  perhaps  foreign  aid.  The  other 
step  would  be  to  get  our  domestic  fiscal 
house  in  order. 

We  could  set  up  a  system  of  priorities, 
and  start  at  the  bottom  and  cut  things 
out  until  we  arrive  at  some  reasonable 
degree  of  a  balance,  or  get  in  the  bal- 
anced ball  park,  so  to  speak. 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  If  we  should  adopt 
the  Tower-Domlnlck  amendment,  how 
much,  actually  could  we  be  freeing? 

Mr  TOWER.  About  $7  billion. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  from 
Texas  has  been  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  for 
some  time.  When  we  made  a  comparable 
move  on  Federal  Reserve  deposits  m 
1965.  how  much  did  we  free  up  at  that 
time?  Does  the  Senator  remember? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  cannot  remember  the 
exact  figure.  There  was  a  25-percent  re- 
quirement in  1965  for  demand  deposits. 
I  do  not  remember  the  precise  figure. 
Perhaps  the  Senator  could  provide  it. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  If  my  memory  is  cor- 
rect, the  figure  is  about  $6  billion. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  think  that  is  in  the 
ball  park.  ^^„.         . 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  think  $1.2  bilhon  at 
that  time  would  have  given  us  $7.2  bil- 
lion which  the  administration  testified 
In  1965  would  take  care  of  the  Increased 
amount  of  currency  that  would  be 
needed,  plus  our  overseas  obligations,  for 
10  years  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  are 
right  up  against  the  gun  now,  2V2  years 

l&t6r 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator  Is  abso- 
lutely correct.  They  were  wTong  in  their 
projection.  The  administration  testified 
at  that  time  that  it  was  not  necessary 
and  stated  It  was  opposed  to  the  removal 
of  the  cover  because  the  cover  gave  an 
element  of  confidence. 

Mr  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  shall  get  into  that  matter  later, 
on  my  own  time. 

The  thing  that  impresses  me  in  coii- 
nectlon  with  the  amendment  is  that  if 
we  adopt  it  we  will  have  approximately 
$7.5  million  of  free  gold. 

Mr  TOWER.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr  DOMINICK.  So  even  assuming 
that  the  Senator  and  I  were  right  m 
1965.  which  we  proved  to  be,  and  the 
administration  was  wrong,  at  the  present 
level  this  would  give  us  at  least  2  years 
to  try  to  do  something  about  the  basic 
causes  of  our  flow  of  gold . 

Mr  TOWER.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
correct  It  would  be  difficult.  Despite 
that,  in  the  next  2  years  I  would  be  sur- 
prised if  this  administration  could  not 
find  a  way  to  do  it. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  agree  that  they 
might  find  a  way  to  do  it. 

Going  beyond  that  it  does  seem  to  me 
we  have  an  oppoitunity  here  to  at  least 
determine  what  is  going  to  happen  m 
terms  of  the  fiscal  poUcy  after  the  next 
year  if  we  maintain  this  deposit  reserve 
as  proposed  by  the  amendment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
correct  because  the  adoption  of  my 
amendment  would  free  enough  gold  to 
meet  the  requirements  over  the  period 
necessary  to  get  our  fiscal  house  in  or- 
der. I  think  it  would  provide  us  more 
time  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  get 
our  fiscal  house  in  order.  I  think  it  could 
be  done  in  1  year  if  we  dedicate  our- 
selves to  doing  it. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  In  terms  of  correct 
language,  a  stoMiap  proposal  to  give  us 
time  to  correct  the  problem  would  be  the 
Senator's  proposal,  whereat,  the  admin- 
istration proposal,  if  adopted,  is  a  com- 
plete abdication  of  our  responsibility  and 


willingness  to  let  our  gold  flow  over- 
seas. ^.       . 

Mr.  TOWER.  A  precise  incentive  to 
the  administration  in  dragging  its  feet 
in  other  measures  that  are  necessary. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  congratulate  the  Senator  for  submit- 
ting the  amendment.  I  intend  to  speak 
on  the  amendment  at  length  later. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  the  Senator  and 
I  look  forward  to  hearing  his  remarks. 

Mr.  JAVrrS  and  Mr.  BIBLE  addressed 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand the  Senator  from  New  York  wishes 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  only 
for  the  purpose  of  associating  myself 
with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Nevada.  . 

Mr  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  associate 
myself  with  all  that  the  Senator  from 
Texas  has  said.  I  am  happy  to  cosponsor 
his  amendment,  which  would  cut  this 
amount.  I  am  opposed  to  any  cutback 
as  suggested  today  because  of  the  past 
history  of  what  we  did  3  years  ago  when 
we  took  the  gold  cover  from  deposits  of 
Federal  Reserve  banks.  I  shall  speak 
on  that  point  at  a  later  time  and  at 
length.  At  this  point  in  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator.  I  wanted  to  show  that  I  as- 
sociate myself  with  him  and.  with  his 
consent,  in  his  amendment  to  reduce 
the  amount  to  at  least  12.5  percent  in- 
stead of  taking  it  entirely  off. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr  TOWER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  for  his  kind  remarks.  I 
am  delighted  to  have  him  associated 
with  me  in  this  matter. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
^^^sh  to  thank  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tors from  Texas  and  Colorado  for  their 
courtesy  in  allowing  me  to  speak.  I  shall 
not  intrude  on  their  graciousness  by  tak- 
ing excessive  time. 

I  speak  because  I  am  an  active  party 
in  this  situation,  as  it  has  been  charged 
in  the  press  and  sort  of  intimated  by 
others  that  the  speech  I  made  in  the 
Chamber  about  2  weeks  ago  on  this  sub- 
ject may  have  had  something  to  do  with 
the  problems  of  the  drain  on  the  so- 
called  London  gold  pool. 

First  I  wish  to  answer  with  respect  to 
that  intimation.  I  think  that  they  flatter 
me  too  much  on  the  influence  I  could 
have  on  bankers  and  world  financial 
markets.  When  one  compares  the  loss  of 
gold  in  December  1967.  which  was  $900 
million,  and  with  losses  in  January  or 
February,  remembering  that  I  spoke  at 
the  end  of  February  or  thereafter,  it  is 
pretty  small  potatoes.  The  real  danger  is 
that  the  tremendous  bleeding  in  terms  of 
the  gold  stock  which  has  taken  place 
may  very  well  take  place  again,  and  that 
is  why  we  are  here.  As  I  see  the  Senate's 
role  today,  the  Senate  is  a  fire  brigade.  A 
great  fire  is  about  to  break  out.  The  Sen- 
ate is  here  to  take  the  necessary  preven- 
tive measures  with  the  other  body  to  try 
to  stanch  the  flow  of  gold. 

I  do  not  wish  to  speak  under  false  pre- 
tenses about  this  matter.  I  do  not  beUeve 
that  the  gold  base  will  persist  in  the  world 
for  very  long.  I  beUeve  that  the  gold  base 


wUl  be  succeeded  within  a  measurable 
period  of  time  by  an  International  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System.  I  believe  that  the 
special  drawing  rights  are  the  beginning 
of  that  system.  But  between  the  cup  and 
the  lip  a  patient  could  die.  Therefore, 
what  we  do  within  the  next  month  to  3 
years  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  be- 
cause no  one  can  give  us  a  prediction  as 
to  how  or  even  when  the  special  draw- 
ing rights  will  become  operative.  The 
most  optimistic  prediction  I  have  heard 
is  in  1969.  but  not  even  a  prediction  as 
to  its  adequacy.  I  have  heard  as  little  as 
$6  billion  discussed. 

We  face  an  international  reserve  prob- 
lem. Therefore,  the  interim  measures — 
which  is  what  we  are  talking  about,  and 
we  must  frankly  understand  that — be- 
come critically  important. 

The  real  question  facing  tho  United 
States  is  whether  it  has  already  gone 
overboard  so  far.  in  respect  to  an  erosion 
of  confidence  by  the  world  in  the  dollar, 
that  no  matter  what  we  do.  even  mak- 
ing available  roughly  another  $12  bil- 
lion in  gold,  will  only  result  In  the  gold 
being  drained  out  possibly  oven  at  the 
rate  of  $900  million  a  month,  which  is 
pretty  high  for  a  maximum  rate,  and 
that  was  reached  at  the  end  of  1967. 

One  other  point:  Let  us  not  kid  our- 
selves about  the  fact  that  the  demand 
is  there.  There  are  some  $15  billion  worth 
of  dollar  claims  which  could  be  made  in 
gold  by  the  other  central  banks  of  the 
world.  There  is  roughly  the  same  amount. 
$15  billion  to  $16  billion  in  private  hands 
which,  if  put  through  central  banks, 
would  have  the  same  result:  or  if  used 
on  the  London  f.old  market,  should  we 
be  so  unwise  to  feed  that  market,  would 
have  the  same  result. 

The  question  of  whether  we  take  off 
the  gold  cover  is  also  strictly  a  matter 
of  confidence.  We  do  not  have  enough 
gold  to  pay  all  the  gold  demands  of  the 
world  any  more  than  can  almost  any 
bank,  aside  from  the  backing  of  the 
United  States  through  the  FDIC— and 
I  do  not  care  how  big  the  bank  is— does 
it  have  enough  to  pay  all  its  depositors. 
It  is  dependent  upon  the  question  which 
is  had  in  this,  as  to  whether  the  situa- 
tion can  be  maintained.  Because  I  believe 
that  one  element  of  that  question  Is  con- 
fidence In  ourselves  and  in  the  fact  that 
we  believe  we  can  make  the  grade  in 
world  terms. 

I  favor  the  bill  but  it  will  by  no  means, 
standing  alone,  do  what  needs  to  be 
done.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  very  grave 
danger  that  the  gold,  so  important  to 
us  during  this  interim  period,  will  be 
very  quickly  drained  down  and  we  will 
face  a  new  crisis  within  a  period  of 
months. 

With  that  in  mind,  I  propose  an 
amendment  to  the  bill,  which  I  shall  call 
up  shortly,  which  calls  upon  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  instruct  the  U.S. 
Executive  Director  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  to  propose  to  the  Execu- 
tive Directors  of  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fvmd  that  they  develop  recommen- 
dations with  respect  to  the  future  role  of 
gold  as  an  international  monetary  re- 
serve with  steps  to  be  instituted  to  ensure 
that  gold  will  contribute  to  the  proper 
functioning  of  the  international  mone- 
tary system. 
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The  reason  for  the  amendment  Is  that 
whatever  may  have  been  said  about  the 
legalities  of  the  situation  under  the  IMF, 
the  fact  is  that  we  are,  aa  It  were,  nailed 
to  the  cross  of  gold — to  wit,  the  obliga- 
tion to  sell  it.  come  what  may.  at  $35  an 
ounce,  and  it  has  been  declared  time  and 
time  again  by  our  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  being  our 
firm  policy  from  which  we  will  not 
deviate. 

I  predict,  before  we  are  very  much 
older,  that  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  will  become  the  central  agency  for 
dealing  with  international  reserves,  as 
it  should  be. 

The  whole  concept  that  one  country, 
whether  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United 
States,  or  even  both,  should  be  the  source 
of  the  world's  reserve  currency  is  obsoles- 
cent. The  world  Is  too  big.  too  compli- 
cated, too  interdependent,  and  altogether 
too  much  involved  to  leave  that  to  one 
country.  This  crisis  Is  showing  that  up 
precisely. 

So  that  all  that  everyone  Is  straining 
to  do  now  Is  to  carry  the  world  on  the 
shoulders  of  Uncle  Sam.  as  a  Hercules, 
until  such  Elme  as  better  arrangements 
can  be  made. 

My  feeling  Is  that  we  had  better  accel- 
erate the  time  for  better  arrangements, 
even  as  we  act  as  a  fire  brigade  right 
now.  That  is  the  net  effect  of  everything 
I  have  proposed  in  this  field. 

In  my  judgment.  I  think  that  the  rem- 
edies are  clear  and  have  been  clear  to 
all. 

They  are  threefold:  First,  we  assert 
confidence  by  freeing  the  gold  stock, 
which  Is  what  the  bill  would  do  and. 
therefore,  I  am  for  It:  second,  to  assert 
confidence,  after  freeing  the  gold  stock 
or  in  connection  with  freeing  the  gold 
stock,  by  recognizing  that  we  are  in  a 
war  which,  for  political  reasons,  the  ad- 
ministration refuses  to  recognize,  and 
that,  being  in  a  war,  we  must  pay  higher 
taxes  or  suffer  the  penalties  of  inflation, 
that  we  have  to  place  restraints  upon 
ourselves.  This  is  not  a  small  war  In 
Its  financial  impact  upon  the  country. 
It  Is  a  war  just  as  we  have  always  de- 
fined it.  except  that,  politically,  the  ad- 
ministration refuses  to  recognize  It  as 
such.  That,  In  a  sense.  Is  one  of  the  roots 
of  our  trouble. 

So  we  need  a  tax  surcharge  in  order 
to  verify  the  fact  that  we  Intend  to  sac- 
rifice, just  as  our  men  in  the  field  are 
sacrificing.  Third,  In  a  war  we  curtail 
expenditures  upon  a  priority  basis.  We 
do  not  just  curtail  them  arbitrarily 
without  any  sense  of  priority.  We  choose 
national  priorities  and  then  make  the 
expenditures  for  them  within  the  na- 
tional priorities. 

The  reason  why  the  administration 
cannot  and  does  not  face  the  curtail- 
ment problem,  which  Is  the  third  aspect 
of  what  must  be  done,  is  that  it  refuses 
to  set  priorities  because  it  is  uncomfort- 
able to  fit  them  In  politically.  That  is 
the  nub  of  the  thing. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  faced  not  with 
a  theory  but  with  a  condition.  It  is  the 
condition  which  Congress  faces.  I  would 
hope  that  my  party  would  stand  four- 
square on  this  and  stand  up  for  the  three 
aspects  which  need  to  be  covered  and  do 
its  utmost  to  implement  them;  namely, 


to  take  off  the  gold  cover.  Impose  a  tax 
surcharge,  set  an  order  of  priority  for 
expenditures,  and  fit  the  reduction  of 
expenditures  in  that  order  of  priority. 
If  the  administration  does  not  want 
to  go  along,  then  let  them  turn  it  down. 
It  Is  most  fascinating  that  I  came  to 
that  conclusion  on  the  same  day  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams  1 
did.  I  suppose  that  on  our  side  of  the 
aisle  there  are  no  two  Senators  who  rep- 
resent a  different  philosophy,  one  more 
conservative  than  the  other,  any  more 
than  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Williams  1  and  I.  That  Is  a  national  ne- 
cessity. There  is  no  other  way.  But.  I  am 
not  hard  bitten.  I  do  not  think  one  can 
be  an  effective  legislator  and  be  hard 
bitten.  We  are  faced  with  the  opportimlty 
to  take  off  the  gold  cover.  I  am  for  that. 
But.  that  does  not  blind  me  to  the  neces- 
sity of  doing  the  other  things  which  must 
be  done  to  try  and  reach  it  at  the  earliest 
opportunity. 

I  hope  that  what  I  hear  about  the 
proceedings  In  the  Finance  Committee 
is  true,  that  there  is  likelihood  a  tax  sur- 
charge will  be  put  on  the  bill  to  continue 
the  excise  taxes  and  that,  again,  we  will 
be  given  an  opportunity,  which  we  need, 
to  manifest  our  will,  that  there  Is  a  war 
on.  that  it  is  a  war,  even  if  the  adminis- 
tration will  not  call  It  that,  and  get  it 
done. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  again  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee  will  do  what 
It  did  at  the  end  of  last  year,  and  will 
agam  endeavor,  itself,  to  set  up  an  order 
of  priorities  and  an  order  of  curtailment 
of  expenditures,  in  order  to  do  everything 
we  can  to  meet  this  package  of  require- 
ments. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  The  Senator  said  a  few 
minutes  ago  that  by  taking  olt  the  gold 
cover  it  would  establish  confidence.  I  wish 
the  Senator  would  develop  that  for  my 
benefit. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  The  Senator  overstates 
me  when  he  says  I  said  it  would  estab- 
lish confidence.  Standing  alone,  it  will 
not,  but  as  one  element  In  a  package — 
and.  as  I  said,  we  have  to  use  whatever 
part  of  that  package  is  available  to  us 
to  use — It  Is  useful,  in  that  it  does  not 
put  holders  of  gold  c'aims — I  do  not 
mean  legally — and  holders  of  dollars  in 
central  bank  hands,  and  so  forth,  who 
can  acqiiire  gold.  In  fear  that  the  Con- 
gress is  out  of  step  with  the  administra- 
tion In  respect  to  the  $35-an-ounce  com- 
mitment. 

In  that  way,  we  say  that  we  are  back- 
ing the  administration  on  the  $35-an- 
ounce  commitment.  When  one  wishes  to 
shut  off  a  run  on  a  bank  until  appropri- 
ate steps  can  be  taken,  he  keeps  the  win- 
dow open  before  taking  that  position.  So 
now  we  are  close.  With  but  $1  billion  left 
In  free  gold,  we  have  a  right  to  ask  If  the 
central  bankers  of  the  world  have  a  right 
to  fear  If  Congress  Is  not  cooperating 
with  the  administration. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Does  not  the  Senator 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  California 
that,  to  all  Intents  and  purposes,  in  effect 
there  has  already  been  a  gold  nm  and  it 
has  been  continuing? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes;  but  so  far  all  the 
claims  have  been  paid  at  the  window. 


Mr.  MURPHY.  The  Senator  makes  an 
important  point  that  the  economy  of  the 
country  depends  on  several  things.  One 
is  that  we  must  get  our  fiscal  house  in 
order,  which  is  nothing  new.  We  have 
known  It  for  some  time,  and  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  we  urged  three  times  in  one 
afternoon  last  session,  and  we  begged  to 
the  extent  of  $6  billion  that  that  be  done. 
There  has  been  no  sign  that  I  have  seen — 
and  I  think  the  Senator  will  agree— of 
any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  adminis- 
tration to  take  this  as  an  absolutely  nec- 
essary step. 

The  Senator  from  California  wonders 
If  this  might  not  be  the  time  to  say  to  the 
administration,  "These  are  my  terms"— 
not  In  a  partisan,  political  sense;  the 
crisis  Is  too  great  and  too  close  for  thatr— 
"Here  Is  what  we  will  do  on  our  side. 
Here  is  what  you  must  do  on  your  side.  If 
this  is  to  be  effective  In  any  way,  it  must 
be  In  absolute  balance,  and  It  should  be 
concurrent."  In  the  past  we  have  had  bad 
experiences.  The  administration  has  been 
accused  of  not  trying  to  save  money  when 
it  should  have  been.  At  the  same  time,  we 
have  received  other  requests  for  money. 
Therefore,  we  have  a  right  to  do  this. 
Would  not  this  be  the  best  way  for  Con- 
gress to  establish  Its  position? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  While  appreciating  that 
point  of  view,  and  understanding  the 
good  faith  and  Intelligence  which  dictate 
it,  to  me  the  superior  consideration  Is  the 
fact  that  we  cannot  fall  to  remember 
that  the  whole  world  Is  looking  at  us.  We 
are  not  operating  here  only  In  camera. 
The  whole  world  of  finance  and  the 
economies  of  the  world 
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Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  myself  spent  a  num- 
ber of  years  in  a  medium  where  many 
people  looked  at  me.  and  I  foimd  their 
reaction  depended  generally  on  my  per- 
formance, and  If  I  did  not  perform  prop- 
erly, they  did  not  look  at  me  any  more.  I 
came  here  in  the  same  spirit,  and  I  have 
to  do  what  I  think  is  right  and  proper. 
Expediency  does  not  Interest  me.  Some- 
times someone  says.  "Well.  It  might  work 
temporarily."  I  have  yet  to  have  any- 
body tell  me  how  taking  off  the  gold 
cover  will  settle  the  matter.  I  have  asked 
how  long  It  will  stave  off  the  evil — 1 
week,  2  weeks,  an  hour  and  a  half?  No- 
body seems  to  know.  I  do  not  think  we 
should  try  to  fool  anybody  with  this 
particular  proposal.  That  Is  why  I  asked 
•  the  question.  I  wanted  to  be  certain.  It  is 
so  important.  For  instance.  I  heard  a 
figure.  We  are  engaged  in  a  costly  war. 
but  I  heard  a  figure  yesterday  that  we 
are  building  a  fence  In  Vietnam,  which 
most  military  people  do  not  want,  at  a 
cost  of  $1.6  billion.  Can  the  Senator  tell 
me  whether  It  Is  true  or  not? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  do  not  want  to  be  di- 
verted into  the  Vietnam  war  and  beyond 
this  question.  I  understand,  too.  that 
there  is  a  proposal  to  build  a  fence,  and 
some  of  it  has  already  been  built,  and 
that  it  Involves  an  expenditure  of  the 
order  of  magnitude  the  Senator  has  men- 
tioned. I  am  accepting  the  fact  that  the 
Vietnam  war  is  a  drain  financially,  a  war 
in  which  a  tax  surcharge  is  required. 

To  go  back  to  the  Senator's  analogy 
of  show  business,  I  do  say  our  perform- 
ance is  what  the  world  is  looking  at.  but 


our  performance  is  not  that  we  are  going 
to  hold  out  for  a  package  deal  from  the 
administration.  That  would  be  a  per- 
formance that  would  make  the  world 
turn  away.  Our  performance  is  that,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  we  may  be 
wrong  In  a  nonpackage  deal.  afBrmative 
action  Is  better  than  no  action  at  all. 

Therefore,  we  are  taking  the  first  ac- 
tion that  is  available  to  us.  to  wit,  this 
action.  We  will  press  for  other  action,  but 
we  will  Uke  this  action,  so  we  wUl  be 
worth  the  continued  attention  of  the 
•customers."  The  Senator  has  pointed 
out  exactly  what  I  was  trying  to  say,  in 
a  colloquial  way,  which  makes  it  even 
more  understandable. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  JAVITS.  I  do  not  want  to  contest 
the  Senator  on  his  knowledge  of  show 
business,  which  is  far  superior  to  mine. 
Mr   MURPHY.  When  I  was  In  show 
business,  85  percent  of  the  market  was 
domestic.  It  was  from  the  United  States. 
I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  my 
particular  interest  in  my  audience  now  is 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
people  of  California  in  particular.  To 
make  an  appearance  on  the  world  stage 
Is  not  anything  of  my  concern.  I  have  to 
approach  this  question  from  only  one 
point  of  view:  What  Is  best—  the  right 
and  the  wrong— to  change  the  direction 
in  which  we  have  been  going  far  too 
quickly  the  last  several  years,  not  just 
this  year  or  last  year?  And  It  did  not 
start  with  Vietnam,  either;  it  has  been  an 
adopted  policy  for  some  25  years.  How 
can  we  best  change  it  and  restore  the 
economic  health  and  economic  confi- 
dence of  this  country? 

We  have  costly  strikes.  The  settlements 
continue  to  create  inflationary  pressures. 
The  fellow  in  the  rank  and  file  who  is 
getting  a  raise  as  a  result  of  a  strike 
really  does  not  get  anything.  If  he  has 
saved  money,  he  is  losing  It  with  the  43- 
cent  doUar.  He  should  have  a  100-cent 
dollar.  These  are  the  things  that  con- 
cern me.  That  is  why  I  questioned  the 
Senator.  The  first  step  mentioned  is  the 
one  I  had  been  particularly  interested 

in-  _. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  courtesy. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  May  I  say  this  to  my  col- 
league— because  he  brings  me  to  the  next 
point— I  do  not  think  anyone  has  stated 
clearly  yet  why  we  are  on  the  interna- 
tional stage  and  why  we  have  to  do  this 
and  why  it  is  all  important.  If  the  dollar 
Is  going  to  sell  on  the  v.'orld  market  at  a 
discount,  then  the  United  States  is  com- 
pelled   to    pay    higher    prices    for    an 
enormous  range  of  raw  materials  which 
we  need.  The  famous  Paley  study  on 
natural    resources    and    needs    of    the 
United  States  demonstrated  that  there 
are  certain  basic  requirements  to  keep 
our  Industrial  machine  going  which  re- 
quire vast  expenditures  in  the  world,  be- 
cause we  have  no  such  reserves.  There- 
fore, no  matter  how  autocratic  we  might 
want  to  become,  these  raw  materials  are 
necessary  to  be  acquired  by  us.  We  have 
to  measure  that  fact  against  the  fact  that 
we  are  the  world's  creditor.  I  do  not  like 
it.    I    think    it    Is    a    very    unhealthy 
situation. 


We  are  no  longer  in  the  days  of  the 
Pax  Britannica.  when  some  one  nation, 
like  the  British  or  ourselves  today, 
should  be  the  source  of  the  world's 
credit.  The  present  situation  shows  it 
is  too  risky.  It  is  too  rislcy  for  us;  it  Is 
too  risky  for  them.  But  there  remains 
the  question  of  the  maintenance  and 
continuance  of  some  form  of  world  pros- 
perity built  upon  this  credit  system, 
and  our  own  prosperity,  upon  the  fact 
that  our  dollar  sells  abroad  at  Its  par 
value,  and  therefore  enables  us  to  buy 
everything  our  Industrial  machine  needs 
in  a  competitive  situation. 

That  situation  could  change,  and 
change  very  drastically  against  us,  as 
compared  with  other  countries.  There 
is  no  use  carrying  the  American  flag 
aroimd.  as  a  woman  did  during  the  Lon- 
don blitz,  and  thinking  the  bomb  will  not 
hit  us.  At  least  we  are  learning  that  as 
a  part  of  our  experience. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  I  think  I  have 
laid  out  the  thesis  except  for  one  thing. 
I  strongly  disagree  with  the  risk  which 
the  United  States  will  continue  to  run. 
even  if  we  free  this  gold  stock — the  risk 
that  confldence  may  be  further  very 
deeply  eroded.  Already  the  prospect  of 
the  freeing  of  the  gold  stock— though 
I  shall  vote  to  do  It,  with  my  eyes  wide 
open,  because  I  think  it  Is  one  part  of 
what  needs  to  be  done — that  freeing  of 
the  gold  is  going  to  start  the  bleeding 
of  our  gold  through  the  London  gold 
pool.  I  think  that  pool  is  feeding  hoard- 
ers and  speculators.  I  think  the  history 
of  just  the  last  24  hours,  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  has  cited, 
indicates  that  the  situation,  stating  it 
boldly,  is  to  be  considered  simply  a  stop- 
gap operation,  and  that  the  bleeding  of 
the  gold  stock  will  continue  in  a  very 
material  way. 

Therefore,  I  repeat  what  I  have  recom- 
mended before— for  which  I  have  been 
criticized,  but  I  deeply  believe  it  is  in 
the  interests  of  our  coimtry— that  the 
United  States,  now  that  its  hands  are 
free,  stop  feeding  the  London  gold  pool, 
and  go  to  individual  arrangements  with 
the  other  central  banks,  to  which  I  be- 
lieve they  will  agree,  to  stop  the  drain  of 
gold  to  their  own  nationals  in  a  backdoor 

way. 

I  think  if  we  do  that,  Mr.  President,  it 
will  create  a  two-price  market  for  gold, 
but  it  will  put  the  speculator  in  a  peril 
which  he  is  not  in  today.  Today  no  specu- 
lator in  gold  is  taking  a  risk  at  all;  he  can 
only  make  a  profit.  That  will  put  him  at 
his  peril;  monetarily  the  price  will  go 
up,  but  he  has  to  remember  that  it  may 
go  down  also. 

If  we  do  that,  Mr.  President,  we  will 
obtain  maximum  value  by  putting  all  the 
chips  on  the  table,  without  being  suck- 
ers—suckers in  the  sense  that  otherwise 
It  may  all  be  drained  away  because,  not- 
withstanding any  expressing  of  optimism 
to  the  contrary,  the  faith  may  not  be 
there  in  sufficient  quantity  to  justify  our 
optimism.  ^     ^„  ^. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  yield. 

Mr  CURTIS.  Would  the  Senator  spell 
out  in  detail  what  he  proposes  be  done? 
How  can  he  stop  it? 


Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thought  I  explained  it, 
but  I  will  do  it  again. 

The  United  States  contributes  59  per- 
cent of  everything  which  is  required  for 
the  London  gold  pool.  The  London  gold 
pool,  as  we  know,  drained  off  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  in  1  month  alone.  It 
is  capable  of  dralninG;  off  any  amount, 
from  $100  million  upward,  during  the 
course  of  a  month. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  And  that  is  still  going  on. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  Is  still  going  on.  I 
would  stop  supporting  the  London  gold 
market.  ^       ^        .. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  All  right.  Who  stops  it. 

and  how? 

Mr  JAVITS.  The  United  States  con- 
tributes 59  percent.  If  the  United  States 
says,  "We  will  no  longer  have  pold  for 
sale  for  dollars  in  the  London  gold  mar- 
ket." the  London  gold  pool  will  end.  be- 
cause the  people  who  are  putting  up  the 
41  percent  are  certainly  not  going  to  take 
all  that  heat  without  us. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Who  says  that  for  the 
United  States?  ,   ^^ 

Mr  JAVITS.  The  Treasury  of  the 
United  States.  The  President.  We  do  not 
have  the  power,  in  Congress,  to  stop  that. 

unless  we  did  this 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Could  he  do  it  this  after- 
noon? 

Mr  JAVITS.  He  could  do  it  any  tune. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Could  he  have  done  It 
yesterday?  ,  ^  , 

Mr    JAVITS.  Yes:   ab.solutely. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Would  It  have  been  bene- 
ficial? 

Mr  JAVrrS.  I  think  it  would  have  been 
very  beneficial,  and  I  think  It  is  what 
the  country  needs. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Has  it  been  proposed? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  It  has  been  proposed  by 
me.  and  by  many  others. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  What  is  the  answer? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  the  answer  is  that 
it  is  felt  that  a  two-price  system— I  am 
now  being  sort  of  a  devil's  advocate,  but 
I  will  give  you  their  answer— for  gold 
will  be  disadvantageous  for  the  United 
States  and  for  other  countries  as  well, 
because  no  matter  what  arrangement  we 
make  with  the  central  banks,  there  will 
be  gold  leakage  from  some  of  the  cen- 
tral banks  to  their  nationals  for  opera- 
tions in  the  London  gold  pool  at  higher 
prices,  and  ultimately  the  force  of  Park- 
inson's law  will  operate,  so   that  the 
market  price  of  gold  will  have  to  be  of- 
ficially recognized.  That    will  represent 
a  devaluation  of  the  dollar,  and  other 
currencies  will  have  to  devalue  in  ac- 
cordance with  that  devaluation. 

Mr  CURTIS.  The  Senator  has  said  the 
President  could,  this  afternoon,  put  a 
stop  to  feeding  the  London  gold  pool.  If 
he  did  so,  would  he  break  faith  with  any- 
body? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  would  say  that  my  an- 
swer to  that  would  be— I  wish  the  Sena- 
tor would  not  use  the  word  "anybody." 
That  makes  it  hard  for  me  to  answer.  If 
he  said,  "Would  he  break  faith  with  the 
buyers  of  the  London  pold  market."  my 
answer  would  be  decidedly  no.  because 
the  only  people  with  whom  we  have  a 
faith  agreement  are  other  central  banks 
which  have  held  off.  unlike  the  French, 
who  have  been  very  mischievous  In  this 
matter,  but  other  central   banks  have 
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held  off  buying  gold  from  the  US  Treas- 
ury, at  our  request,  so  that  we  have  an 
obligation,  a  gentleman's  obligation, 
which  I  certainly  would  honor  and  sup- 
port, to  them. 

We  do  not  have  an  obligation  to  the 
gold  hoarders  and  speculators  who  buy 
in  the  London  gold  market. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  One  further  question.  If 
the  President  could  stop  the  flow  of  gold 
Into  the  London  gold  pool— that  Is  what 
It  Is  called.  Is  It  not? 

Mr.  JAVITS  That  Is  right. 

Mr  CURTIS.  Would  it  stop  or  mate- 
rially lessen  the  outflow  of  gold  from 
the  United  States? 

Mr.  JAVITS  Without  any  question. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  Is  not  a  substitute 
for  It. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Will  the  passage  of  this 
bill,  without  such  presidential  action, 
stop  the  outflow  of  gold  from  this  coun- 
try? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  will  not.  But  what  It 
will  do.  I  gather,  is  to  encourage,  at  least 
for  the  moment,  the  other  nations  who 
participate  in  the  London  gold  pool  to 
continue  to  participate  In  it.  It  will  give 
us  time  to  put  our  affairs  in  such  shape 
that  the  speculators  of  the  world  may 
conclude  that  th'jy  were  wrong  in  sup- 
posing that  gold  was  going  to  reach  a 
higher  price,  and  that  therefore  it  Is  un- 
productive to  continue  to  buy  and  hold 
gold. 

The  Senator  has  made  a  very  elucidat- 
ing point.  It  is  really  not  a  good  deal  to 
buy  and  hold  gold  if  it  is  going  to  stay  at 
$35  an  ounce,  because  gold  costs  you 
money  to  insure  and  carry,  and  it  does 
not  earn  interest,  as  do  dollars.  Hence, 
it  is  really  not  productive,  unless  you 
have  a  reasonable  expectation  of  an  in- 
crease In  price.  As  long  as  the  United 
States  commitment  to  sell  Rold  at  $35 
an  ounce  remains  in  effect,  the  specula- 
tor has  not  been  talcing  any  chances  ex- 
cept for  the  reasonable  amount  that  he 
lost,  to  wit.  in  interest  and  in  carrying 
charges;  but  if  it  becomes  very  clear  that 
that  is  a  vain  hope,  then  there  is  a  rea- 
sonable expectation  that  speculation 
and  the  drain  on  the  London  gold  mar- 
ket would  lessen. 

What  I  am  arguing  is  that  I  do  not  see 
any  such  likelihood  under  such  present 
conditions,  and  therefore  I  would  hope 
that  the  administration  would  move  in 
more  productive  directions.  For  example. 
I  have  made  the  suggestion  that  we  stop 
feeding  the  London  gold  pool,  and  make 
agreements  with  the  other  central  banks 
before  it  is  even  later  than  It  Is  now.  and 
It  is  late  enough. 

There  is  no  black  and  white  In  this;  It 
Is  always  a  u-iay  area.  I  do  not  see  that  it 
is  advisable  to  turn  the  administration 
down  on  this  matter,  simply  because  I  do 
not  think  they  are  doing  enough  in  the 
other  fields  In  which  I  want  them  to  act. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Will  the  Senator  explain 
to  me  why  stopping  sending  gold  to  the 
London  gold  pool,  ipso  facto,  creates  a 
two-price  gold? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  wUl  explain  that  to 
the  Senator.  However,  I  ask  the  Sena- 
tor's Indulgence.  I  promised  to  tipeak  for 
only  15  minutes.  The  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  DominickI  was  gracious 
enough  to  let  me  precede  him,  and  I  am 


really  intruding  now.  but  I  will  answer 
the  Senator's  question. 

Mr.  SPAKKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  If  the  Senator  will  yield  to  me  be- 
fore moving  to  that  point. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr  SFARKMAir.  The  Senator  from 
Nebraska  asked,  a  lew  minutes  ago.  If 
carrymg  out  the  proposal  the  Senator 
suggests  would  break  faith — I  believe 
those  were  his  words — with  anybody. 

The  Senator  said  thai  he  wished  we 
would  not  use  the  term  "anybody."  How- 
ever, is  it  not  true  that  this  practice 
would  be  breaking  faith  with  the  agree- 
ment we  had  with  other  nations? 

Mr  JAVITS  Not  with  the  other  cen- 
tral banks.  I  did  .say  that. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  I  was  not  sure  that 
the  Senator  iiad  added  that  statement. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  did:  absolutely. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Does  the  Senator  not 
think  that  would  have  a  rather  shatter- 
ing impact  on  the  dollar  market? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  And  the  pound  mar- 
ket? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do.  However.  1  said  that 
it  would  be  breaking  faith  only  with  the 
people — the  speculators — who  are  being 
supplied  through  the  London  irold  mar- 
ket. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  certainly  accept 
that,  because  we  owe  them  nothing 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr  President,  why  do  we 
give  them  something  If  we  owe  them 
nothing? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  That  Is  a  side  oper- 
ation. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Our  gold  Is  being  drained 
and  siphoned  off  by  people  to  whom  we 
owe  nothing. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  They  are  doing  this 
as  a  means  of  speculation,  and  I  rather 
think  that  someday  they  will  pay  dearly 
for  what  they  are  doing. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  I  Mr.  DominickI  has 
signaled  to  me  his  permission  to  answer 
the  question  of  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska and  also  the  inquiry  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama. 

A  two-price  system  would  be  created, 
because  under  the  plan  I  offer,  the  United 
States  would  continue  to  maintain  its  re- 
lations with  the  central  banks  to  whom 
there  is  an  obligation — and  certainly  a 
gentleman's  obligation — to  buy  dollars 
from  them  and  give  them  gold  at  $35  an 
oimce  upon  an  agreed  basis. 

We  would  not  sup;.-ly  the  London  gold 
pool  where  the  gold  price  would  float  free, 
as  the  financiers  say.  because  there  is  no 
$35-an-ounce  guarantee  there.  It  might 
go  higher  or  lower.  The  general  expecta- 
tion Is  that  It  would  go  higher,  at  least 
for  the  prtstnt.  So  trie  central  banks 
could  get  gold  from  the  United  States  at 
$35  an  ounce,  but  gold  would  sell  mo- 
mentarily for  considerably  more  In  the 
London  gold  market.  That  Is  the  big 
Issue. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  do  we  not 
have  a  two-price  system  now  in  reality? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Not  yet.  We  do  not  have 
it  so  long  as  we  keep  feeding  that  mar- 
ket the  gold  at  $35  an  ounce. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Have  we  offered  anybody 
any  gold  lately? 


Mr.  JAVITS.  We  are  offering  It  every 
day  In  the  London  market. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  mean  domestlcaUy. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  No. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  We  are  prohibited  by  law 
from  doing  It. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  is  correct, 
except  for  commercial  use.  And  there, 
too.  It  Is  offered  at  $35  an  oimce. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  sorry  to  have  di- 
gressed from  my  speech,  but  I  would  like 
to  sum  up  in  1  minute  and  I  promise  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  that  I  will  not 
yield  to  anybody  else. 

The  pending  bill  Is  necessary,  and  I 
shall  support  it  for  the  reasons  I  have 
stated.  This  Is  by  no  means  what  needs 
to  be  done.  What  needs  to  be  done  Is  to 
deal  with  our  Imbalance  In  International 
payments  In  a  more  intelligent  way. 

What  also  needs  to  be  done  Is  to  have 
a  war  tax,  a  tax  which  we  have  been  too 
timid  to  levy. 

What  also  needs  to  be  done  is  to  estab- 
lish an  order  of  priorities  on  our  domes- 
tic expenditures  across  the  board  and 
cut  our  expenditures  to  suit  those  prior- 
ities. 

Mr.  President,  to  pass  this  bill  alone 
without  taking  action  to  pull  out  of  the 
London  gold  pool  and  on  the  other  meas- 
ures I  proposed  on  February  28  would  be 
to  trade  upon  a  confidence  which  may  at 
this  moment  be  so  eroded  that  It  cannot 
be  safely  traded  upon. 

I  would,  therefore,  lu-ge  the  adminis- 
tration to  take  action  to  take  us  out  of 
the  London  gold  pool  and  negotiate  the 
agreements  with  the  other  central  banks 
which  would  be  required. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  rim  out  of  time 
in  connection  with  the  gentleman's  un- 
derstanding that  we  have.  I  will  offer  my 
amendment  later. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  my  February  28  speech  in  the 
Senate  on  this  subject  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sp>eech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Steps  To  Strengthen  Contidenc*  n*  the 

DOLLAB 

Mr.  Javtts.  Mr.  President.  I  wtsh  to  ad- 
dress the  Senate  today  on  a  critically  im- 
portant matter  which  Is  the  corollary  to  the 
action  of  the  United  States  In  seeking  to 
deal  with  Inflationary  forces  in  the  country.  I 
shall  deal  today  with  the  problem  of  the  in- 
ternational monetary  system,  as  affected  by 
gold. 

.  Inasmuch  as  this  Is  a  critically  important 
question  affecting  the  securities  markets,  the 
financial  markets,  and  major  monetary  and 
fiscal  elements  of  policy  In  our  government 
and  other  governments.  I  wish  to  make  It 
very  clear  that  I  do  not  speak  for  the  U.S. 
Government.  We  all  understand  that  under 
our  constitutional  system.  However.  I  wish 
evervoce  in  the  world  to  understand  that  I 
have  no  Inside  information  that  the  Govern- 
ment Is  going  to  proceed  along  this  line.  On 
the  contrary,  my  Information  Is  that  the 
Treasury  Department  does  not  agree  with  me 
In  many  of  the  matters  which  I  recom- 
mend. I  am  making  the  speech  because  it  Is 
important  that  In  the  public  domain  these 
questlor.s  be  discussed  realistically,  with  the 
hope  that  constructive  action  may  ensue. 
Otherwise  we  stand  in  a  very  grave  economic 
danger  in  this  country  of  losing  materially 
the  remainder  of  our  gold  stock  and  mate- 
rially Jeopardizing  faith  and  confidence  in 
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the  American  dollar  and  the  ability  of  the 
dollar  to  stand  as  the  standard  international 
unit  of  currency  in  the  world. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  very  much  that  our 
Government  and  other  governments  will  give 
very  serious  attention  to  these  ideas,  and  I 
also  hope  that  the  banking  community  and 
the  financial  community  of  the  world  will 
likewise  do  so.  and  that  from  this  debate,  as 
some  of  the  things  I  am  reconmiendtng  are 
very  controversial,  may  arise  a  better  policy 
than  the  policy  which  seems  to  be  leading  to 
some  kind  of  financial  or  economic  Armaged- 
don In  this  world,  which  would  be  man-made. 
There  Is  no  excuse  for  not  speaking  when 
one  has  ideas  to  put  forth.  That  is  my  under- 
standing why  we  are  Senators  and  these  are 
uniquely  the  kind  of  proposals  Senators  can 
make. 

Within  the  next  few  days  the  Senate  will 
take  up  for  consideration  a  bill  to  repeal 
the  25-percent  gold  reserve  requirement  that 
would  free  our  remaining  $11  billion  gold 
slock  for  the  defense  of  the  dollar.  It  Is 
essential  that  this  action— which  I  favor- 
be  really  effective.  It  is  a  major  step  by  the 
Congress  to  deal  with  the  mounting  crisis 
of  confidence  in  the  management  of  the 
dollar  and  the  U.S.  economy. 

The  deficit  in  our  balance  of  payments  and 
the  uninterrupted  outflow  of  gold  have  been 
primarily  caused  by  the  administration's 
failure  to  deal  adequately  with  inflation  at 
home  which  followed  rising  levels  of  ex- 
penditures for  Vietnam  and  mounting  budget 
deficits.  Its  failure  to  limit  the  balance-of- 
payments  effects  of  the  Government's  over- 
seas programs,  especially  expenditures  con- 
nected with  the  Vietnam  war  and  with  our 
military  commitments  around  the  world,  has 
worsened  the  situation.  lU  failure  to  pre- 
pare in  time  for  the  aftermath  of  the  de- 
valuation of  the  pound  sterling  has  worsened 
It  further. 

In  my  Judgment,  this  administration  has 
to  date  refused  to  deal  with  the  causes  of 
our  balance-of-payments  deficit  and  gold 
outflows.  Instead,  through  a  steady  prolifera- 
tion of  controls— from  the  interest  equaliza- 
tion tax  to  the  foreign  Investment,  loan  and 
travel  curtailment  program  announced  on 
January  1— it  has  dealt  only  with  its 
symptoms. 

Unless  effective  action  is  taken  and  soon 
to  deal  with  mounting  Inflation  at  home, 
the  new  balance-of-payments  program  an- 
nounced January  1  last  and  the  removal  of 
the  gold  cover  for  our  currency  will  fall— 
as  did  previous  programs — and  our  gold  will 
continue  to  flow  out— Including  serious 
depletion  of  the  gold  made  newly  available— 
with  the  most  serious  consequences  for  the 
dollar  and  the  International  monetary 
system. 

The  response.of  the  administration  to  the 
progressive  deterioration  in  the  international 
monetary  situation  and  weakening  In  the 
position  of  the  dollar  has  been  singularly 
free  of  both  realism  and  imagination.  The 
response  has  been  unrealistic  In  that  it  has 
assumed  that  statements  and  points  of  view 
and  policies  that  may  have  had  some  con- 
structive effects  a  deoade  ago  are  still  effec- 
tive. It  Is  lacking  imagination  in  that  It  has 
proposed  no  change  in  practice  or  policy 
that  holds  out  promise  of  curing  a  very 
difficult  situation. 

If  we  want  to  make  progress  toward  restor- 
ing world  confidence  in  the  dollar  and  bring- 
ing our  balance-of-payments  deficit  under 
better  control.  I  suggest  that  the  following 
matters  need  to  be  cared  for: 

First.  Inflation  ai  home  must  be  brought 
under  control  through  appropriate  mone- 
tary and  fiscal  policy. 

I  labor  under  no  illusions  as  to  the 
feasibility  of  achieving  a  lower  level  of 
spending  than  the  President  wants  or  to 
levy  additional  taxes  which  are  anathema 
to  the  Congress.  Again,  the  principle  of 
priorities  U  involved.  If  the  President  gives 
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high  priority  to  the  defense  of  tho  dollar 
Internationally,  he  will  find  it  necessary  to 
accept  some  reduction  In  aggregate  spend- 
ing below  the  amounts  shown  In  the  recent 
budget  message.  And  if  Congress  is  equal- 
ly convinced  of  the  need  to  support  the  dol- 
lar, it  will  find  it  necessary  to  accept  an 
Increase  in  taxes.  The  plain  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter is  that  if  the  President  and  all  the 
Members  of  the  Congress  each  Insist  upon 
a  package  which  will  fully  meet  Individual 
preferences,  there  will  be  no  effective  ac- 
tion on  the  fiscal  front  this  year.  Since  I 
believe  that  such  action  Is  imperative.  I  am 
willing  to  support  a  program  which  I  dis- 
like in  part  because  of  the  stern  reality  and 
necessity  of  taking  action.  I  hope  that  the 
need  for  action  receives  bipartisan  support. 
The  defense  of  the  dollar  is  too  important 
to  be  decided  on  partisan  grounds. 

In  that  connection.  I  point  out  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  has  already  shown  restraint 
respecting  their  credit  policy  and  I  thor- 
oughly support  It. 

We  have  got  to  make  the  hard  decision 
on  overall  expenditures  and  an  Increase  In 
the  tax  take  which,  in  my  judgment,  will 
Include  a  surtax,  although  I  differ  with  the 
administration  on  how  it  should  be  ap- 
portioned as  between  individuals  and  cor- 
porations. In  my  Judgment,  it  should  also 
include  some  effort  to  bring  money  into 
the  Treasury  through  closing  tax  loopholes. 
The  No.  1  item,  of  course,  is  the  271/2 -per- 
cent oil  depletion  allowance,  although  there 
are  others. 

Second.  The  gold  reserve  requirement 
should    be    repealed. 

On  December  14.  1967.  I  Introduced  a  bill 
which  would  repeal  the  25-percent  gold  re- 
serve requirement  against  outstanding  Fed- 
eral Reserve  notes.  In  his  Economic  Re- 
port this  January  the  President  urged  Con- 
gress to  take  this  step.  Both  the  Senate  and 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committees 
approved  the  President's  request  and  the 
House  passed  It  laat  week  by  a  vote  of  199 
to  190. 

The  requirement  Is  a  holdover  from  the 
days  when  gold  coin  circulated  in  the  United 
States:  It  Is  no  longer  realistic  to  maintain 
these  requirements  from  the  domestic  point 
of  view.  Its  repeal  would  have  no  signi- 
ficant effect  on  the  future  course  of  Fed- 
eral Reserve  credit  policy,  the  Interchange- 
ability  of  currencies  or  the  future  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  dollar.  The  repeal,  or  reduc- 
tion, of  the  reserve  requirement  will  be 
reqiilred.  in  any  event,  in  order  to  meet 
the  needs  of  a  growing  economy  for  paper 
money.  Prom  the  point  of  view  of  the 
domestic  economy,  therefore,  the  repeal  of 
the  gold  reserve  requirement  Is  Ixjth  neces- 
sary  and   appropriate. 

The  repeal  of  the  gold  reserve  requirement 
does  not.  of  course,  by  itself  do  anything  to 
improve  our  balance  of  payments  or  restore 
international  confidence  in  the  dollar.  That, 
as  I  stated  eariler.  depends  on  our  willingness 
to  reduce  inflationary  pressures  at  home  re- 
sulting from  rising  expenditures  for  the  war 
in  Vietnam. 

Third.  In  our  balance-of-payments  pro- 
gram much  greater  emphasis  must  be  placed 
on  greater  savings  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's foreign  military  and  economic  pro- 
grams. 

Of  the  $3  billion  plus  target  in  the  new 
balance-of-payments  program,  only  S500  mil- 
lion is  represented  by  projected  savings  in  the 
Government  sector,  which  has  been  regu- 
larly showing  large  payments  deficits.  At  the 
same  time,  the  private  sector  of  the  balance 
of  payments,  which  consistently  shows  large 
payments  surpluses,  is  being  called  upon  to 
come  up  with  a  savings  of  $2.5  billion  or 
more  This  lopsided  emphasis  upon  savings 
In  the  private  sector  has  adverse  implica- 
tions of  a  serious  nature  for  the  future  of  the 
balance  of  payments— for  example.   It  will 


certainly,  over  a  time,  impair  the  growth 
in  income  from  direct  Investment  which  has 
been  one  of  the  few  bright  spots  in  the  re- 
cent balance-of-payments  experience  of  the 
United  States. 

Cutting  the  payments  cost  of  the  Govern- 
ment programs  will  not  be  easy,  particularly 
as  long  as  the  international  military  m- 
volvement  of  the  United  States  remains  what 
it  is.  The  recent  fiscal  record  shows  the  un- 
fortunate consequences  of  basing  decisions 
on  an  early  end  to  hostilities. 

The  Vietnam  war  does  not  have  significant 
support  among  our  major  allies  and  cannot 
be  used  as  an  effective  argument  to  induce 
them  to  provide  increasing  support  for  the 
American  dollar.  Rather,  the  planning  of  the 
balance  of  payments  should  reflect  the  possi- 
bility that  operations  iu  Southeast  Asia  may 
continue  for  a  protracted  period  and  may 
involve  higher  payments  costs.  This  under- 
lines the  necessity  for  taking  even  more 
vigorous  action  with  reference  to  other  as- 
pects of  the  Government's  activities  abroad. 
Many  avenues  and  alternatives  need  to  be 
explored.  How  many  military  establishments 
are  being  maintained  which  are  no  longer 
useful  or  necessary  becau.se  of  the  change  in 
the  techniques  ot  warfare  over  the  past  20 
years'  Why  should  countries  which  are 
capable  of  covering  the  balance-of-payments 
cost  of  the  American  military  establishment 
located  In  their  area  not  be  given  a  clear-cut 
choice  of  covering  the  payments  cost  or  see- 
ing the  American  military  establishment  cut 
back?  Is  it  necessary  to  send  dependents  of 
military  personnel  to  Europe,  while  other 
American  troops  are  suffering  serious  casual- 
ties in  Vietnam?  These  are  some  of  the  tough 
questions  that  need  tough  answers. 

The  economic  assistance  programs  likewise 
require  very  critical  examination.  How  effec- 
tive are  the  provisions  for  tied  aid  and  how 
much  leakage  is  Involved?  What  portion  of 
the  funds  provided  to  the  Government  iti 
Vietnam  return  to  the  United  States,  and 
what  happens  to  the  balance?  To  what  ex- 
tent have  commercial  markets  for  American 
products  been  impaired  by  virtue  of  the  eco- 
nomic aid  programs?  Are  other  countries 
putting  up  their  fair  share  of  funds  being 
expended  on  international  economic  pro- 
grams? What  about  the  observations  in  a  re- 
cent report  of  the  Comptroller  General  ol  the 
United  States  to  the  effect  that  Government 
activities  were  not  being  administered  with 
due  regard  to  conserving  dollars? 

These  are  only  a  few  examples  of  the  types 
of  questions  that  need  to  be  asked— if  Gov- 
ernment programs  are  In  fact  to  achieve  even 
the  limited  $500  million  target  objective  for 

1968. 

Fourth.  The  Administration  must  give  ade- 
quate support  to  two  facets  of  the  earlier 
balance-of-payments  programs  which  have 
languished  and  largely  failed  because  of  lack 
of  support,  namely  the  encouragement  of 
exports  and  the  promotion  of  travel  by  for- 
eigners to  the  United  States.  In  neither  Iri- 
stances  have  the  efforts  been  given  the  pri- 
ority and  financial  support  which  they  must 
have  in  order  to  yield  substantial  and  mean- 
ingful results.  There  Is  some  hope  that  this 
situation  may  be  corrected  now,  but  the 
programs  cannot  be  expected  to  yield  major 
results  In  the  Immediate  future  unless  they 
are  immediately  acted  upon  and  are  ade- 
quatelv  funded.  The  recommendations  of  the 
President's  Special  Industry-Oovernnipnt 
Task  Force  on  Travel  Is  an  Important  case 
in  point. 

Wp  cannot  procrastinate  or  delay  In  toklng 
major  measures  on  the  asFumptlon  that  the 
dollar  Is  the  strongest  currency  in  the  world 
and  is  not  subject  to  serious  pressure  be- 
cause the  U.S.  industrial  complex  Is  the 
largest  and  most  powerful  In  the  worid.  De- 
spite the  size  and  strength  of  Amrrican  In- 
dustrv.  our  trade  surplus— including  that 
portion  which  is  Government  financed— de- 
clined from  $6.7  billion  in  3964  to  $3.6  billion 
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In  1967.  If  we  look  at  our  commercUa  trade 
surplus  only,  tt  dropped  from  W  9  bllUon  to 
close  to  sero  In  1»«7.  Although  exports 
showed  an  Increase,  this  was  dwarfed  by  a 
very  large  rl  .e  In  imports  reflected  In  the 
rUlng  level  of  business  activity.  Industrial 
production,  personal  Income  and  prices  In 
the  United  States. 

The  power  and  streng:th  of  American  in- 
dustry obvlounly  provides  the  most  Impor- 
tant underpinning  for  the  dollar.  But  thU 
underpinning  will  be  Inadequate  unless  we 
are.  aa  a  nation,  willing  to  adopt  more  realis- 
tic and  less  Inflationary  fiscal  and  monetary 
policy. 

If  the  paymsnts  deficits  continue  at  the 
rate  reached  In  the  laat  quarter  of  19«7.  the 
results  are  quite  clear:  we  shall  continue  to 
pour  out  stirplus  dollars;  part  of  these  dol- 
lars will  find  their  way  Into  foreign  central 
banks,  and  eome  of  these  dollars  will  be 
presented  for  conversion  Into  gold;  the  VS. 
gold  stock  will  continue  to  decline;  the  In- 
ternational liquidity  position  of  the  United 
States  will  continue  to  worsen:  monetary  dis- 
turbances around  the  world  will  trigger 
further  wavee  of  gold  buying  which  will 
further  deplete  the  American  gold  stock.  At 
some  point  the  United  States  will  either 
have  no  more  gold  with  which  to  buy  dollars 
presented  6j  foreign  central  banks,  or  will 
decide  that  the  remaining  gold  stock  will 
have  to  be  husbanded  as  a  strategic  reserve. 
At  that  point,  the  present  International 
monetary  system  will  fall  into  a  state  of  com- 
plete chaos,  unless  we  have.  In  the  mean- 
time, constructed  a  new  monetary  system  to 
take  the  place  of  our  present  one. 

I  am  not  an  alarmist.  I  am  not  suggesting 
that  this  sequence  of  event*  Is  likely  to  cul- 
minate In  the  ultimate  International  mone- 
tary crisis  in  a  few  montha.  or  even  In  a  few 
years.  But  each  billion  dollar  loss  of  gold 
weakens  the  position  of  the  dollar  by  reduc- 
ing the  wherewithal  with  which  the  dollar 
can  be  defended  In  the  foreign  exchange 
market*. 

Even  If  we  Increase  the  effort  devoted  to 
getting  the  American  payments  position 
under  control,  the  results  may  not  be  forth- 
coming In  the  quarters  Unmedlately  ahead. 
What  Is  Important  Is  to  make  an  effort  that 
has  made  chance  of  success  than  the  present 
program. 

High  Treasury  and  Pederad  Reserve  officials 
In  their  argument  supporting  repeal  of  the 
gold  reserve  requirements  have  stated  In  re- 
cent public  bearings  that  the  entire  gold 
stock  of  the  United  States  is  available  to  sui>- 
port  the  dollar,  that  la,  they  propose,  ap- 
parently, to  continue  to  maintain  the  con- 
vertibility of  the  doUar  Into  gold  by  paying 
out  gold  even  If  the  American  gold  stock  U 
eventually  exhausted. 

It  la  unthinkable  that  responsible  Amer- 
ican financial  officials  should  contemplate 
such  a  course  of  action  or  that  sophisticated 
observers,  either  here  or  abroad,  would  be- 
lieve that  the  American  gold  stock  would. 
In  practice,  be  reduced  to  zero.  Considera- 
tions of  national  defense  alone  make  It  Im- 
perative that  some  strategic  reserve  of  gold 
be  maintained  against  the  awful  and  grue- 
some possibility  that  the  United  States  may 
once  again  get  Involved  In  a  major  conflagra- 
tion. Beyond  this.  It  Is  quite  impossible  to 
see  how  the  United  States  would  fare  In  the 
International  monetary  svstem  of  the  future, 
regardless  of  how  It  may  be  changed.  If  no 
stock  of  the  only  generally  acceptable  In- 
ternational settlements  medium — gold— were 
available  to  support  the  doUsir  In  the  foreign 
exchange  markets.  The  only  conditions  under 
which  the  United  States  could  operate  with- 
out any  reserve  of  gold  would  be  a  freely 
fluctuating  system  of  exchange  rate  or  under 
a  world  central  bank  system.  Fluctuating  ex- 
change rates  are  ruled  out  under  the  Articles 
of  Agreement  of  the  IMT  and  by  our  mone- 
tary authorities.  A  world  central  bank  svs- 
tem— even  though  I  believe  It  1<<  desirable— Is 
not  In  the  cards  In  the  near  future. 
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These  are  the  considerations  which  prompt 
me  to  make  some  comments  and  suggestions 
with  respect  to  gold. 

One  of  the  crucial  problems  Is  that  world 
gold  stocks  are  being  depleted,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  depleted,  as  long  as  the  gold  pool 
coxintrles  continue  to  feed  gold  Into  the  Lon- 
don market  In  order  to  keep  the  price  from 
rising  materlaUy  above  $36  per  ounce.  The 
United  States  carries  at  least  69  percent  of 
the  drain.  There  Is  the  ever-present  rUk  that 
the  European  members  of  tiie  gold  pool  will 
decide  that  they  will  not  continue  to  lose 
gold  to  speculators  and  to  others  in  order 
to  keep  the  market  price  at  $36  per  ounce. 
Rumors  are  rife  as  to  further  withdrawals 
from  the  gold  pool  In  addition  to  Prance. 

Various  Ideas  have  been  bruited  about  as  to 
bow  to  stop  the  drain  on  the  London  gold 
market,  to  permit  the  market  price  to  re- 
spond to  market  forces  while  keeping  the 
monetary  price  at  $36  per  ounce.  As  long  as 
the  United  States  continues  to  provide  gold 
at  •35  per  ounce  to  monetary  authorities  in 
exchange  for  dollars,  a  two-price  or  multiple- 
price  system  is  not  likely  to  be  feasible.  The 
temptation  would  always  be  present  for  some 
central  banks  to  sell  gold  In  the  London  mar- 
ket at  a  price  above  the  monetary  price,  and 
to  replenish  their  gold  stocks  by  presenting 
dollars  to  the  UJS.  Treasury  for  conversion 
into  gold.  It  would  probably  be  asking  too 
much  to  expect  that  all  107  members  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  would  be  will- 
ing to  forego  the  opportunity  to  realize  a 
profit  without  assuming  any  risk. 

To  meet  these  situations  I  suggest  the  fol- 
lowing course  of  action:  First,  the  United 
States  and  the  other  gold  pool  countries 
should  stop  supporting  the  London  gold 
market  and  let  the  price  there  fluctuate  In 
response  to  market  lorccs.  This  can  be  done 
without  action  by  the  Congress. 

Under  the  Gold  Reserve  Act  of  1934  the 
President  can  sell  gold  on  a  dlscreUonary 
basis.  Similarly,  be  has  authority  to  refuse 
to  buy  gold,  or  to  buy  gold  only  In  the 
amouuu  and  from  sellers  determined  by  the 
U.S.  Oovemment. 

If  my  suggestion  were  adopted,  the  price 
of  gold  might  go  to  a  premium  above  the  es- 
tablished monetary  price  of  $35  jjer  ounce,  or 
conceivably.  It  might  decline.  There  Is  little 
basis  for  estimating  the  range  within  which 
the  free  market  price  of  gold  would  fluctuate 
In  the  London  market;  the  only  way  to  And 
out  Is  to  stop  "feeding"  that  market.  This 
move  would  end  the  loss  of  gold  on  the  part 
of  the  Important  Industrial  countries. 

A  higher  market  pnce  would,  over  time, 
provide  an  Incentive  for  additional  gold  pro- 
duction. 

That  la  one  of  the  primary  deficiencies — 
there  Is  no  net  Inflow  to  the  world's  monetary 
stocks  from  current  gold  production. 

Also,  It  would  Increase  the  risk  assumed  by 
speculators  in  their  gold  operations,  since  the 
margin  between  the  market  price  and  the  of- 
ficial monetary  price  would  probably  be  sub- 
stantial. 

Second,  and  this  Is  a  very  controversial  rec- 
ommendation, the  United  States  should  move 
to  stop  the  practice  of  providing  gold  at  $36 
per  ounce  In  exchange  for  dollars  presented 
by  official  holders. 

I  Wish  to  emphasize  that  In  this  matter  I 
do  not  make  a  permanent  recommendation 
for  U.S.  policy,  but  I  do  recommend  that  at 
this  time,  and  for  the  purposes  of  straight- 
ening out.  as  It  were,  the  world's  monetary 
system,  we  terminate  the  automatic  conver- 
tibility of  dollars  Into  gold  at  $35  an  ounce, 
and  that  we  Immediately  enter  Into  negotia- 
tions with  all  major  holders  of  dollars  In  the 
world  which  would  permit  the  United  States 
to  work  out  with  them  what  gold  they  need 
In  return  for  dollars — some  limited  conver- 
tibility In  that  regard — and  In  return  lor 
their  agreeing  not  to  unduly  raid  U.S.  gold 
stocks. 

Under  the  articles  of  agreement  of  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Ftmd,  a  member  coun- 


try agrees  to  maintain,  within  Its  territory, 
the  quotations  of  foreign  currencies  within 
a  prescribed  margin  above  and  below  parity; 
in  the  case  of  spot  exchange,  the  margin  Is  1 
percent.  The  articles  also  provide  that  a 
country  which  freely  buys  and  sells  gold  Is  to 
be  considered  to  be  complying  with  this  re- 
quirement. 

Except  for  the  United  States,  there  Is  no 
nation  of  consequence  that  freely  buys  and 
sells  gold.  All  the  other  member  countries 
fulfill  their  responsibilities  under  the  IMF 
articles  by  operating  In  the  foreign  exchange 
market.  The  United  States  could  adopt  this 
almost  universal  practice  by  Informing  the 
IMF  of  Its  decision;  no  legislation  would  be 
required.  This  acUon  should,  of  course,  be 
taken  simultaneously  with  the  termlnaUon 
of  activities  by  the  London  gold  pool. 

The  termination  of  automatic  convertibil- 
ity of  dollars  Into  gold  at  $35  per  ounce 
would  prevent  a  continuing  decline  In  the 
U.S.  monetary  gold  stock.  The  longer  the  ac- 
tion Is  delayed,  and  such  action  Is  probably 
inevitable  In  any  event,  the  smaller  will  be 
the  gold  stock  to  be  conserved.  Suspension 
of  automatic  convertibility  of  doll;ir8  Into 
gold  would  permit  the  United  States  to  hus- 
band Ite  gold  reserves  and  to  use  the  limited 
reserves  more  efficiently  and  to  negotiate 
agreemenu  with  as  many  as  possible  of  the 
major  dollar-holding  countries  under  which 
the  monetary  authorities  of  the  participat- 
ing countries  would  agree  to  make  gold 
available  only  to  other  members  of  the  group. 
The  United  States,  of  course,  would  convert 
gold  Into  dollars  whenever  necessary  In  Ite 
own  discretion  to  support  foreign  exchange 
value  of  the  dollar.  Local  demands  for  gold 
could  be  met  by  purchases,  at  the  market 
price.  In  the  London  or  other  gold  markets. 
I  emphasize  that  this  would  be  a  way  to 
stop  the  bleeding  of  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  gold  and  to  regularize  the  trans- 
actions on  the  basis  of  the  existing  situation. 
The  United  States  would  move  from  that 
very  promptly  to  negotiations  with  other 
major  dollar-holding  countries,  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  that  situation  would  l)e  a  bridge 
to  the  time  when  the  special  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  IMF  regarding  "special 
drawing  rtghte"  would  be  made  available, 
which  we  expect.  In  1969.  That  would  be 
phase  2.  The  ultimate  would  be  a  reform  of 
the  International  monetary  system  so  as  to 
free  us  from  the  very  strong  dependence  on 
gold  which  we  have  today. 

No  change  need  be  made  In  the  gold  con- 
tent of  the  dollar  which  would  require  action 
by  Congress.  Suspension  of  dollar-gold  con- 
vertibility would  inevitably,  have  to  precede 
any  discussion  of  a  change  In  the  monetary 
price  of  gold. 

The  maintenance  of  the  present  gold  con- 
tent of  the  dollar  would  avoid  any  Inflation- 
ary impact  that  would  arise  out  of  an  in- 
crease In  the  monetary  price  of  gold. 

Refusal  to  change  the  gold  content  of  the 
dollar  and  the  possibility  that  its  market 
price  will  rise  above  the  price  at  which  Gov- 
ernment and  central  banks  will  be  willing 
to  buy  gold  may  admittedly  result  In  a  situa- 
tion in  which  new  gold  production  will  be 
channeled  Into  nonmonetary  uses  and  In 
which  the  monetary  authorities  are  not 
likely  to  add  to  their  stocks  out  of  new  pro- 
duction. Several  comments  are  In  order.  The 
first  is  that  this  situation,  unfavorable  as  It 
might  be.  Is  still  to  be  preferred  to  the  pres- 
sent  arrangemente  under  which  the  mone- 
tary authorities  lose  gold  by  "feeding"  the 
London  gold  market.  The  second  observation 
Is  that  it  might  be  possible,  by  negotiation 
with  the  major  gold-producing  countries,  to 
arrange  to  have  a  portion  of  the  new  produc- 
tion channeled  to  the  monetary  authorities. 
Under  such  a  policy  the  United  States 
would  export  gold  only  at  Its  own  discre- 
tion, with  the  result  that  gold  exports, 
m  and  of  themselves,  would  no  longer  Indi- 
cate a  gold  crisis.  Nor  could  such  gold  ex- 
ports be  interpreting  as  Indicating  a  scarcity 


of  gold — which  Inevitably  results  In  an  in- 
crease in  gold  hoarding  and  upward  pressure 
on  the  market  price  of  gold.  The  United 
States  would  be  free  to  use  Its  gold  in  an 
orderly  manner. 

I  was  asked  the  question,  and  I  would 
like  to  Inject  the  answer,  as  to  how  we  would 
get  the  foreign  exchange  which  Is  required 
to  sustain  the  value  of  the  dollar  in  the  ab- 
sence of  automatic  convertibility  of  dollars 
into  gold. 

In  the  first  place.  seUlng  gold  whenever  we 
oould.  .  ^ 

Second,  by  the  United  States'  borrowing 
power,  in  the  IMP  which  Is  close  to  $6  bil- 
lion. 

Third  by  the  approximately  $2.5  billion 
of  foreign  currencies  which  we  have  gotten 
as  a  result  of  swap  deals. 

Fourth,  by  more  swap  deals — which  I  rec- 
ognize are  loans— which  would  give  us  many 
more  millions  of  dollars. 

Fifth,  through  exporters.  By  collecting  the 
foreign  exchange  they  accumulate  and  mak- 
ing It  available  to  the  United  States  and 

otherwise.  i.  „.  t 

Announcement  of  a  gold  policy  such  as  I 
propose,  should  be  accompanied  by  a  state- 
ment making  It  clear  that:  First,  exchange 
rates  for  the  dollars  with  respect  to  other 
leading  currencies  will  not  be  affected:  sec- 
ond large  resources  are  available  to  maintain 
the  dollar  exchange  rate,  and  that  gold  will 
be  exported  whenever  such  action  Is  deemed 
to  be  desirable  or  necessary:  third,  convert- 
ibility of  dollars  into  other  currencies  will 
continue  without  restriction;  and  fourth, 
private  commercial  exchange  operations  wui 
be  unaffected. 

Furthermore,  If  the  United  States  might 
not  buy  gold  except  In  selected  cases,  and 
at  a  price  that  might  be  less  than  $35  per 
ounce.  It  would  tend  to  restrain  a  speculative 
rise  m  the  price  of  gold. 

Certainly,  the  worst  of  all  worlds  Is  to  con- 
tinue the  present  arrangement  under  which 
the  gold  stocks  of  the  major  financial  powers 
are  being  depleted  and  transferred  iHto  the 
hands  of  speculators  and  hoarders. 

That  Is  possible  because  we  have  an  ab- 
solute guarantee  to  everybody  that  if  the  dol- 
lars come  through  the  central  banks,  we  will 
automatically  redeem  them  In  gold. 

Obviously,  these  suggestions  for  changes  In 
current  practices  In  the  world's  monetary 
system  have  some  disadvantages.  The  facte 
are,  however,  that  the  United  States  will  have 
to  make  a  choice  among  some  unhappy  al- 
ternatives. 

I  believe  I  have  suggested  the  means  for 
putting  the  United  States  on  a  road  which 
is  the  least  unhappy  of  these  alternatives. 
A  world  central  bank  may  well  be  the 
right  alternative;  this  may  come  and  the 
United  States  should  press  for  It  but  It 
cannot  be  assumed  now.  For  some  years 
yet,  gold  may  well  maintain  Ite  position 
as  a  universally  accepted  settlements 
medium  among  central  banks  and  a  pre- 
ferred savings  meditmi  In  many  parte  of 
the  world.  Therefore  "cutting  the  link  with 
gold"  and  embarking  upon  a  system  of  float- 
ing exchange  rates  whlls  it  may  be  desirable 
cannot  be  assumed.  Such  arrangemente  are 
not  acceptable  to  the  monetary  authorities  of 
the  industrial  world.  Including  those  of  the 
United  States  at  this  time. 

This  being  the  outlook,  there  is  no  real 
alternative  to  Increasing  our  efforte  to  re- 
store world  confidence  In  the  dollar  and  con- 
serving gold— the  ultimate  monetary  reserve 
of  the  Industrial  world. 

If  the  United  States  really  puto  ite  pay- 
mente  house  In  order  and  If  the  major  finan- 
cial powers  conserve  their  gold  reserves,  then, 
as  I  say,  the  last  step  would  be  a  reformed 
international  monetary  system.  There  Is  good 
reason  to  expect  that  the  present  system 
can  continue  until  the  special  drawing  rlghte, 
now  under  discussion  In  the  IMP,  are  ap- 
proved and  come  into  being.  The  SDR  ar- 
rangement Is  designed  to  cope  with  the  prob- 


lem of  a  possible  future  shortage  of  aggregate 
international  monetary  reserves.  The  SDR 
will  not  be  of  any  assistance  to  countries, 
including  the  United  States,  In  coping  with 
their  individual  balance-of-paymente  prob- 
lems—and this  is  recognized  by  Treasury  of- 
ficials. However,  to  me  and  many  others  the 
SDR's  signify  the  recognition  by  the  major 
Industrial  nations  that  the  creation  of  in- 
ternational reserves  should  be  the  result  of 
deliberate  action  by  an  international  body, 
the  IMF,  and  not  be  left  to  chance. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  United 
States  should  bring  the  question  of  the  fu- 
ture of  gold  as  an  international  monetary 
reserve  formally  and  urgently  before  the 
Executive  Directors  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  so  that  recommendations 
could  be  developed  to  Insure  that  In  the  years 
to  come  gold  contributes  to  the  proper  func- 
tioning it  the  International  monetary  sys- 
tem. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk 
an  amendment  for  printing,  which  I  Intend 
to  propose  to  the  gold  cover  bill  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
which  would  accomplish  this  end.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  my 
amendment  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  AcTiNO  PREsmENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  jAvrrs'  amendment  Is  as  follows: 
"At  the  end  of  the  bill  Insert  a  new  sec- 
tion as  follows: 

"  'Sec.  16.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury shall  Instruct  the  United  States  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  to  propose  to  the  Executive  Directors 
of  the  International  Monetary  Fund  that 
they  develop  recommendations  with  respect 
to  the  future  role  of  gold  as  an  international 
monetary  reserve  and  steps  to  be  Instituted 
to  Insure  that  gold  contributes  to  the  proper 
functioning  of  the  International  monetary 
system. 

'•  '(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
report  to  the  appropriate  committees  of  Con- 
gress within  one  year  after  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  on  the  progress  of  the  discussions 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a) .'  " 

Mr.  Javtts.  Mr.  President,  the  crucial  prob- 
lem remains — to  restore  and  maintain  world 
confidence  In  the  dollar  and  to  achieve  a 
more  sustainable  balance-of-paymente  posi- 
tion without  the  use  of  restrictions  which 
will  promote  retaliation  and  lead  down  the 
road  to  a  proliferation  of  controls  on  trade, 
on  capital  Investment  and  on  the  freedom 
of  use  of  currencies. 

I  end  as  I  began;  we  must  give  the  dollar 
confidence  problem  much  more  priority  than 
It  is  receiving  currently.  Selective  balance-of- 
paymente  measures  are,  at  best,  stopgap 
measures.  We  must  be  willing  to  adopt  sen- 
sible fiscal  and  credit  policies. 

We  cannot  be  tied  to  old  shibboleths,  or 
the  International  position  of  the  dollar  will 
deteriorate  further.  Neither  we  nor  the  world 
can  tolerate  that,  nor  is  It  necessary. 
I  jrteld  the  floor. 


ought  to  provide  for  a  tax  Increase.  We 
ought  to  provide  for  a  cut  in  expendi- 
tures. Then  we  ought  to  have  the  gold 
cover  removed." 

I  said:  "I  certainly  can  agree  with  you 
on  all  three  things.  However,  this  subject 
happens  to  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 
The  tax  matter  happens  to  be  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Finance  Committee. 
The  matter  of  cutting  the  budget  lies 
with  the  Appropriations  Committee,  We 
cannot  do  all  of  these  things  at  one  time. 
We  must  take  them  step  by  step.  We 
recognize  this  as  one  important  step  to 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Except  for  the  power  of 
amendment  by  the  Senate  on  the  floor, 
if  providently  exercised,  perhaps  we  will 
be  ready  soon— not  necessarily  on  this 
bill,  because  I  do  not  think  we  are  now 
ready — to  come  forward  with  such  ma- 
ture and  well-thought-through  proposals 
as  to  allow  such  provisions  to  be  incor- 
porated in  some  other  measure. 

(At  this  point.  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia assumed  the  chair  as  Presiding 
Officer.)  ^     ^ 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Williams]  without  losing  my  right 
to  tlie  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
that  the  Senator  from  Colorado  TMr. 
DoMiNiCKl  will  let  me  make  a  very  brief 
statement  to  the  Senator  from  New  York, 

As  the  Senator  from  New  York  knows, 
because  I  have  told  him  before,  I  recog- 
nize and  I  think  everyone  has  given 
thought  and  serious  consideration  to  this 
problem  and  recognizes  that  the  pending 
bill  is  not  complete  within  itself.  I  said 
so  in  my  presentation  today.  Other  steps 
will  have  to  be  taken,  and  certainly  we 
shall  continue  to  be  concerned  about  the 
international  balance  of  payments,  just 
to  mention  one  aspect  of  the  problem. 

These  are  things  that  cannot  be  done 
all  at  once.  For  instance,  a  good  friend 
of  mine,  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  said 
to  me:  "We  ought  to  do  three  things.  We 


THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  PROPOSED 
SALE  OF  PLATINUM  AT  LOWER 
THAN  PREVAILING  MARKET 
PRICES 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, today  I  call  attention  to  a  situation 
wherein  the  Johnson  administration  is 
desperately  trying  to  obUin  congres- 
sional approval  of  a  bill  to  sell  115,000 
troy  ounces  of  platinum  at  $12  million 
below  prevailing  market  prices. 

There  Is  pending  on  the  Senate  Calen- 
dar a  bill,  H.R.  5789.  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  dispose  of  115,000  troy  ounces 
of  platinum  which  are  now  held  in  our 
national  stockpile  and  which  have  been 
certified  as  surplus  to  our  stockpile  needs. 
I  agree  that  these  surplus  minerals 
should  be  sold,  but  I  do  not  agree  with 
the  administration's  plan  for  their  dis- 
posal at  below  market  prices. 

The  administration  seeks  authority  to 
dispose  of  this  surplus  platinum  by  nego- 
tiation rather  than  by  sales  through  com- 
petitive bidding. 

As  evidence  that  this  so-called  negoti- 
ation Is  a  farce,  the  committee  report 
states  that  it  has  already  made  arrange- 
ments for  two  companies,  Engelhard 
Minerals  &  Chemicals  Corp..  113  Astor 
Street,  Newark,  N.J.,  and  Matthey 
Bishop.  Inc.,  Malvern,  Pa.,  to  receive 
practically  all  of  this  platinum  at  a  price 
of  aroimd  $100  per  unit  below  the  pre- 
vailing market  price. 

These  two  companies,  however,  wiU 
not  be  permitted  to  retain  all  of  this  $12,- 
milllon  windfall.  With  administration 
approval  they  have  in  turn  agreed  to  a 
formula  whereby  this  windfall  will  be 
passed  on  for  industrywide  distribution 
with  allocations  prorated  in  relation  to 
previous  purchases. 
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The  committee  report  conflrms  that 
the  administrations  plan  Is  to  negotiate 
this  sale  at  a  price  ranging  t)etween  $109 
to  $112  per  unit.  This  compares  with  a 
quoted  market  price  of  platinum  at  $214 
per  unit. 

When  this  planned  giveaway  was  called 
to  my  attention.  I  Immediately  intro- 
duced an  amendment  to  this  bill  which 
would  strike  out  the  authority  to  nego- 
tiate the  price  and  ir«tead  require  ad- 
vertisinsj  and  selling  to  the  highest  re- 
sponsible bidder.  Why  should  the  Gov- 
ernment not  sell  to  the  highest  bidder? 

No  one  contradicts  the  point  but  that 
by  selling  at  competitive  bids  the  Gov- 
ernment would  realize  approximately  $12 
million  more  for  this  115.000  troy  ounces 
of  platinum  than  it  would  receive  under 
its  present  plan  of  a  negotiated  sale. 

An  argument  is  being  made  that  if  I 
Insist  on  pressing  the  amendment,  which 
will  require  that  this  platinum  be  sold  at 
competitive  bids,  the  administration  will 
merely  request  that  the  bill  die  on  the 
Senate  Calendar  without  action. 

This  would  be  outrageous.  Certainly 
our  Qoveriuoent.  which  is  already  oper- 
ating at  a  deficit  of  nearly  $2  billion  per 
month,  can  find  a  use  for  this  $12  million. 
This  platinum  and  the  other  minerals 
in  our  .stockpile  were  purchased  by  the 
Federal  Goverrunent  at  prevailing  mar- 
ket prices,  and  In  many  instances  the 
prices  paid  were  even  higher.  As  I  have 
previously  noted,  our  stockpiling  program 
has  ofttlmes  been  utilized  as  a  support 
program  for  these  minerals. 

Now,  as  a  result  of  wartime  conditions, 
these  minerals  are  in  scarce  supply,  and 
the  Government  has  a  potential  profit; 
but  instead  of  taking  this  profit,  they 
plan  to  siphon  it  back  to  the  American 
industry  as  a  windfall  in  the  form  of 
prices  lielow  market. 

The  administration  should  dispose  of 
these  surplus  minerals  in  a  manner 
which  would  have  the  least  effect  upon 
orderly  marketing  procedures  and  prices: 
but  when  there  is  a  possibility  for  the 
Government  to  make  a  profit.  It  should 
take  that  profit  and  not  shovel  it  out  as 
a  windfall  to  special  Interests. 

By  what  line  of  reasoning  does  the 
Johnson  administration  consider  It  a 
crime  to  save  $12  million  for  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers? 

I  urge  the  Senate  leadership  to  proceed 
to  an  early  consideration  of  this  bill,  at 
which  time  I  will  press  for  enactment  of 
my  amendment  which  will  make  it  man- 
datory to  seek  competitive  bids  and  then 
sell  to  the  highest  responsible  bidder. 


ELIMINATION  OF  RESERVE 
REQUIREMENTS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  14743  >  to  eliminate  the 
reserve  requirements  for  Federal  Reserve 
notes  and  for  U.S.  notes  and  Treasury 
notes  of  1890. 

THE   COLD  CuVUl  QCSSTION    .\ND  OlHI   ECOMOMIC 
POLICIKS 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  proposal  to  remove  our  gold 
cover,  thougt;  a  current  Issue  before  Con- 
gress, cannot  prudently  be  treated  as  a 
problem  Isolated  from  the  total  overall 
task  of  providing  a  satisfactory  economic 
policy.  In  my  mind,  one  of  the  most 


crucial  problems  facing  this  Nation  today 
along  with  the  war  In  Vietnam,  crime  In 
the  streets,  and  racial  disharmony  is  the 
problem  of  establishing  a  sound  and 
stable  moneUry  and  fiscal  policy.  Such  a 
policy  should  be  one  upon  which  we 
can  always  depend  to  provide  adequate 
financing  to  meet,  when  they  arise,  the 
crises  of  war,  crime,  and  social  disruption, 
and  yet.  which  will  permit  a  steady  rate 
of  economic  growth  to  keep  pace  with 
the  increasing  population  and  meet 
reasonable  demands  for  continuous 
standard-of-llving  improvements.  With- 
out such  a  policy,  there  will  never  be  as- 
surance of  our  capacity  to  solve  crucial 
problems  or  achieve  the  mighty  objec- 
tives that  should  be  commensurate  with 
our  highly  reputed  gross  national 
product. 

For  the  past  several  months  I  have 
listened  with  great  Interest  to  the  testi- 
mony and  have  read  the  prepared  state- 
ments of  many  of  our  leading  economists 
on  the  question  now  confronting  the 
Senate  as  to  whether  It  is  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  United  States  to  repeal  the 
gold  reserve  requirements,  commonly 
called  gold  cover,  for  the  U.S.  currency. 
Included  among  these  economists  have 
been  eminent  professors  of  economics 
from  many  of  our  fine  universities  and 
colleges,  the  managers  and  adminis- 
trators of  our  national  and  International 
monetary  and  fiscal  policies  from  tlie 
executive  branch,  professional  practicing 
economists  from  various  segments  of  pri- 
vate enterprise,  and  distinguished  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  from  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate. 

All  of  these  men.  In  my  mind,  are 
entitled  to  be  classified  as  experts.  They 
are  quaUfled,  and  I  believe  would  be  so 
treated  by  most  courts  In  our  land,  to 
testify  as  experts  on  the  gold  cover  ques- 
tion and  its  relationship  to  the  fiscal  and 
monetary  policies  of  the  United  States. 
I  do  not  for  a  moment  question  the  good 
faith.  Integrity  or  patriotism  of  any  of 
these  experts,  no  matter  how  much  they 
may  disagree  with  me  or  with  each  other. 
But  I  reserve  the  right,  as  should  all 
cltlzeris.  to  carefully  scrutinize,  analyze, 
and  question  the  rationale,  logic  or  rea- 
soning which  they  have  used,  for  I  believe 
that  faulty  conclusions  may  derive  from 
premises  immune  from  analysis  and 
scrutiny. 

The  hearings  and  report  of  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  on  the 
gold  cover  question  and  the  hearings  held 
before  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  on 
the  Presidents  Economic  Report  reflect 
divergency  of  opinion  as  well  as  areas  of 
agreement  among  the  experts  with  re- 
spect to  the  most  desirable  course  of 
action  for  solving  our  crucial  economic 
problems.  They  also  reflect  the  various 
viewpoints  as  to  what  part  the  removal 
or  retention  of  the  gold  cover  plays  In 
such  considerations. 

The  one  point  upon  which  agreement 
seems  unanimous  is  that  economics  Is 
not  an  exact  science  and  that  economic 
predictions  are  at  most  educated  guesses. 
But  they  also  seem  to  be  In  agreement  on 
the  following  basic  premises: 

That  the  total  known  gold  stock  In 
the  free  world  approximates  $43  billion, 
measured  at  $35  per  ounce: 
That  in  the  year  1949  the  United  States 


had  in  the  Treasury  a  peak  supply  of  gold 
stock  of  about  $24.4  billion: 

That  as  of  January  1968,  such  gold 
supply  has  dwindled  to  approximately 
$11.8  billion: 

That  the  United  States  has  conrunltted 
Itself  to  maintain  the  world  price  of  gold 
at  $35  per  ounce  by  offering  to  buy  or 
sell  at  such  price  for  an  Indefinite  period 
of  time: 

That  due  primarily  to  continual  bal- 
ance-of-payments  deficits  In  our  rela- 
tionship with  foreign  countries  for  the 
past  several  years,  foreign  creditors  now 
hold  dollar  claims  against  this  country 
totaling  approximately  $32  billion; 

That  approximately  $16  billion  of  that 
sum  Is  convertible  from  dollars  to  gold 
from  our  Treasury  on  demand:  and 

That  If  all  such  foreign  creditors  de- 
manded gold  for  their  dollar  claims  at 
the  same  time,  we  would  be  unable  to  pay 
on  those  terms. 

In  addition,  our  experts  seem  to  agree 
that  retention  or  removal  of  the  gold 
cover  would  have  no  effect  In  putting  our 
balance-of-payments  deficit  Into  equi- 
librium, and  that  the  fundamental  causes 
of  our  present  fiscal  problems  relate  to 
the  failure  of  this  country  to  correct 
the  Imbalance  of  payments  and  to  the 
continual  practice  of  unbalanced  budget- 
ing and  deficit  spending. 

The  disagreements  lie  primarily  In  the 
areas  of  prediction  or  prophecy  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  gold  cover  removal.  For  ex- 
ample, the  administration  spokesmen 
say  that  removal  will  permit  the  United 
State  to  keep  her  commitment  to  the 
world  to  buy  or  sell  gold  at  $35  per  ounce. 
The  eminent  Dr.  Milton  Friedman,  pro- 
fessor of  economics  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  though  he  favors  removal  of 
the  gold  cover,  sars; 

Removing  the  gold  cover  will  not.  In  fact, 
enable  ub  to  continue  pegging  the  price  of 
gold  at  $35  an  ounce.  At  the  most.  It  will 
simply  encourage  us  to  drag  out-  the  misery 
and  to  dispose  ot  a  larger  fraction  of  our 
gold  stock  at  low  prices  before  we  give  up 
the  futile  attempt.  (Gold  Cover  Hearings 
Before  the  Senate  Baniclng  and  Currency 
Committee;  pages  153-154.) 

The  President  said; 

The  gold  reserve  requirement  against  fed- 
eral reserve  notes  Is  not  needed  to  tell  us 
what  prudent  monetary  policies  should  be — 
that  m>th  was  destroyed  a  long  time  ago. 
(The  President's  Economic  Report;  page  16.) 

The  President,  by  this  statement.  Im- 
.plles  that  any  restraint  or  controls  of- 
fered by  the  gold  reserve  requirement 
are  not  necessary.  Other  administration 
ofBclals  say  that  the  restraint  Is  actually 
not  effective  and  has  not  been  for  some 
time.  Dr.  Friedman  agrees  that  the  gold 
cover  requirement  is  a  flimsy  veil  that 
has  obscured  the  absence  of  any  effective 
restraint  on  the  powers  of  our  monetary 
authorities,  but.  contrary  to  the  obvious 
position  of  the  President,  says: 

Such  a  restraint  Is  badly  needed  and  should 
be  legislated  by  Congress.  (Gold  Cover  Hear- 
ings ijefore  the  Senate  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee:  page  152.) 

With  respect  to  restraint,  I  observe 
that  48  members  of  the  Economist  Na- 
tional Committee  on  Monetary  Policy  put 
their  signatures  to  a  recommendation  on 
May  10,  1967.  that  Congress  not  remove 
the  gold  certificate  reserve  requirement 
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against  Federal  Reserve  notes.  The  rec- 
ommendation included  the  following 
statement: 

Such  a  removal  would  open  the  way  to  a 
practically  unlimited  expansion  of  Federal 
Reserve  notes,  to  a  removal  of  tlie  proper 
restraining  Influence  of  a  reserve  require- 
ment, to  a  loss  of  all  our  gold  stock,  to 
thorough-going  flat  money  I  the  weakest 
money  known  to  man) .  and  to  a  decline  and 
even  collapse  In  the  value  of  our  ctirrency. 
(Gold  Cover  Hearings  before  the  Senate 
Currency  and  Banking  Committee.  P.  128) 


Perhaps  at  this  point  it  would  be  In 
order  to  observe  at  least  some  of  the 
reasoning  behind  the  need  for  monetary 
and  fiscal  restraints.  Research  discloses 
that  Elihu  Root,  the  Illustrious  Demo- 
crat  Senator   from   the  State  of  New 
York.  who.  during,  before,  and  after  his 
term  In  the  U.S.  Senate,  1909-15,  con- 
tributed so  much  In  the  way  of  public 
service  to  this  country,  was  the  spokes- 
man for  a  bipartisan  Monetary  Com- 
mission which  proposed  the  legislation 
establishing   the   Federal   Reserve   Sys- 
tem.   On    December    13,    1913,    Senator 
Root  proposed   an   amendment  to   the 
then  pending  currency  bill  which  pro- 
vided   the    gold    reserve    requirements 
with  respect  to  Federal  Reserve  notes 
and  Federal  deposits.  In  the  course  of 
proposing    such    amendment,    Senator 
Root  explained  the  philosophy  behind 
the  legal  restrictions  to  be  placed  on  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  Page  831  of  the 
Congressional  Record  of  that  same  day 
shows  that  Senator  Root  said; 

Now  let  me  return  to  the  fundamental 
propositions  of  this  bill,  or  the  fundamental 
propositions  upon  which  we  began  to  ad- 
dress ourselves  to  the  subject,  and  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  one  of  those  prop- 
ositions was  that  we  should  l^ave  an  elastic 
currency. 

What  is  an  elastic  currency?  We  all  agree 
that  It  Is  a  currency  which  expands  when 
more  money  Is  needed  and  contracts  when 
less  money  Is  needed.  It  Is  Important  not 
merely  that  the  cvirrency  shall  expand  when 
money  Is  needed,  but  that  It  shall  contract 
when  money  Is  not  needed,  for  to  an  indus- 
trial and  commercial  country  a  redimdant 
currency  Is  the  source  of  manifold  evils, 
some  of  which  I  shall  presently  pomt  out. 
At  present  I  obaerve  that  thU  U  in  no 
sense  a  provision  for  an  elastic  currency.  It 
does  not  provide  an  elastic  currency.  It  pro- 
vides an  expansive  ciurency.  but  not  an 
elastic  one.  It  provides  a  currency  which 
may  be  Increased,  always  increased,  but  not 
a  currency  for  which  the  bill  contains  any 
provision  compelling  reduction. 

I  am  not  now  speaking  about  what  the  re- 
serve board  may  do.  I  am  speaking  about 
what  we  do.  about  how  we  perform  our  duty. 
The  universal  experience,  sir.  Is  that  the  tend- 
ency of  mankind  Is  to  keep  on  Increasing 
the  Issue  of  currency.  Unless  there  Is  some 
very  positive  and  distinct  influence  tending 
toward  the  process  of  reduction,  that  tend- 
ency always  has.  in  all  the  great  commercial 
nations  of  the  world,  produced  Its  natural 
results,  and  we  mav  expect  It  to  produce  Its 
natural  result  here,  of  continual,  progressive 
Increase. 

The  psychology  of  Inflation  Is  Interesting 
and  It  Is  well  understood.  No  phenomenon 
exhibited  by  human  nature  has  been  the 
subject  of  more  thorough,  careful,  and  earn- 
est study  than  that  oresented  by  the  great 
multitude  of  Individuals  making  up  the  busi- 
ness world  In  any  country  in  the  process  of 
gradual  Inflation.  It  Is  as  constant  as  the 
fundamental  quaUtles  of  hxmianlty  and  It 
differs  In  different  countries  only  in  degree, 


according  to  the  hopefulness  and  optimism 
or  the  natural  conservatism  and  caution  of 
the  people. 

If  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  not 
wholly  changed  their  nature  from  the  nature 
which  has  been  exhibited  In  all  the  flnanclal 
history  of  England,  from  which  many  of  us 
came;  in  all  the  flnanclal  history  of  Prance, 
from  which  many  of  us  came;  In  all  the 
flnanclal  history  of  Germany,  from  which 
manv  of  us  came;  of  Austria,  of  Itiily;  un- 
less "our  human  nature  has  been  changed, 
we  may  confldently  expect  that  under  this 
proffer  of  easy  money  from  a  paternal  Gov- 
ernment, available  for  each  one  of  us,  avail- 
able to  send  the  llfeblood  Into  the  enter- 
prise of  every  quarter  of  our  vast  country, 
available  to  enable  all  the  young  and  liope- 
ful  and  energetic  Americans,  east  and  west 
and  north  and  south,  to  embark  in  business 
ventures  which  will  lift  them  up  from  the 
hard  conditions  of  daily  toll,  we  may  con- 
fldently expect  that  the  same  process  will 
occur  that  has  occurred  time  and  time  and 
time  again  In  older  countries. 

That  process  Is  this:  Little  by  little  the 
merchant,  the  manufacturer,  the  young  man 
starting  out  for  himself  and  with  a  good 
character,  enough  to  give  him  a  little  credit; 
the  man  with  visions  of  great  fortunes  to  be 
won;  the  man  with  ideals  to  be  realized;  the 
inventor,  the  organizer,  the  producer;  little 
by  little,  with  easy  money,  they  get  capital 
to  begin  business  and  to  enlarge  business. 
As  the  business  enlarges  sales  increase,  and 
prosperity  leads  to  the  desire  for  growth. 
They  all  have  before  them  spectacles  of  great 
fortunes  made  by  the  men  who  have  grown 
from  small  beginnings  to  wonderful  suc- 
cess—the Wanamakers,  the  Marshall  Fields, 
the  great  manufacturers,  the  Fords.  I  could 
enumerate  a  thousand  whose  example 
whose  phenomenal  success  today  inspires 
young  Americans  with  boundless  hope.  Little 
iDy  little  business  is  enlarged  with  easy  mon- 
ey With  the  exhaustless  reservoir  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  furnishing 
easy  money,  the  sales  Increase,  the  bu.sl- 
nesses  enlarge,  more  new  enterprises  are 
started,  the  spirit  of  optimism  pervades  the 
community. 

Bankers  are  not  free  from  It.  They  are  hu- 
man Tlie  members  of  the  Federal  reserve 
board  will  not  be  free  from  It.  They  are  hu- 
man. Regional  bankers  will  not  be  free  from 
it  They  are  human.  All  the  world  moves  along 
upon  a  growing  tide  of  optimism.  Everyone 
is  making  money.  Everyone  is  growing  rich. 
It  goes  up  and  up.  the  margin  between  cost 
and  sales  continually  growing  smaller  as  a 
result  of  the  operation  of  Inevitable  laws, 
until  finally  some  one  whose  Judgment  was 
bad.  some  one  whose  capacity  for  business 
was  small,  breaks;  and  as  he  falls  he  hits  the 
next  brick  In  the  row.  and  then  another,  and 
then  another,  and  down  comes  the  whole 
structure. 

That,  sir.  Is  no  dream.  That  Is  the  history 
of  every  movement  of  inflation  since  the 
world's  business  began,  and  It  is  the  history 
of  many  a  period  in  our  own  country.  That 
is  what  happened  to  greater  or  less  degree 
before  the  panic  of  1837,  of  1856,  of  1873,  and 
of  1907.  The  precise  formula  which  the  stu- 
dents of  economic  movements  have  evolved 
to  describe  the  reason  for  the  crash  follow- 
ing this  universal  process  is  that  when  credit 
exceeds  the  legitimate  demands  of  the  coun- 
try the  currency  becomes  suspected  and  gold 
leaves  the  country. 


Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  these 
words  reflect  great  wisdom  on  the  part 
of  Senator  Root  and  his  colleagues  of  the 
Senate.  They  show  to  me  a  rather  astute 
observation  of  the  ways  of  man  when 
dealing  with  money.  I  do  not  believe  that 
since  1913  human  nature  has  changed  to 
such  extent  that  we  can  afford  to  say 
that  now  we  need  neither  disciplines  nor 


restraints  imposed  upon  those  who  man- 
age our  money.  In  support  of  this  posi- 
tion. I  refer  to  the  discussions  in  both 
the  House  and  Senate  .just  3  years  ago. 
In  Februai-y  1965.  with  respect  to  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  3818.  That  bill  was 
an  administration  measure  to  eliminate 
the  requirement  that  Federal  Re.sei-ve 
banks  maintain  certain  reserves  in  gold 
certificates  against  deposit  liabilities. 

On  Pebruai-y  17,  1965,  Senator  Willis 
Robertson,  of  Virginia.  In  urging  the 
passage  of  H.R.  3818  said,  among  other 
things ; 

The  existence  of  the  limit  Imposed  by  the 
gold-reserve  requirement,  flexible  though  It 
Ts  will  make  the  Government  liesitnle  to 
adopt  policies  which  threaten  to  irespa.ss  on 
this  limit.  The  knowledge  that  a  day  of  reck- 
oning will  be  forthcoming— that  a  request 
to  the  Congress  for  an  amendment  to  the 
law  must  be  made  and  must  be  jusiifieU— 
will  have  an  effect  upon  the  Government. 
This  argument  for  the  gold  reserve,  this 
argument  for  congressional  control,  is  a  rec- 
ognition of  the  importance  of  the  Congress 
In  this  field,  a  recognlUon  of  the  constitu- 
tional provision  giving  Congress  the  power 
to  coin  money  and  flx  the  value  thereof  .  .  . 
In  conclusion.  I  should  like  to  emphasize 
particularly  two  points.  First.  It  is  essential 
that  we  maintain  a  sound  dollar.  Industry 
and  labor  must  follow  moderate  and  respon- 
sible wage  and  price  policies.  Inflated  wages 
and  prices  can  hamper  production,  can  re- 
duce employment,  and  can  cut  down  our 
sales  abroad  .  .  . 

Second.  Our  balance-of-payments  deficits 
must  end.  We  have  for  years  been  aware  of 
these  deficits.  We  have  deplored  them.  We 
have  taken  tentative  and  inadequate  steps 
to  reduce  them.  But  we  have  not  stopped 
them. 

It  is  clear  demonstration  of  the  value  of 
gold-reserve  requirements  that  the  neces.'^lty 
to  amend  them  has  brought  home  to  the 
President,  the  Congress,  and  the  country  the 
fact  that  we  must  now  end  the  balance-of- 
payment  deficits.  No  better  example  of  the 
value  of  a  gold-reserve  requirement  could  be 
shown. 

The  enactment  of  H.R.  3818  would  not 
solve  the  problem.  It  would  merely  give  time 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress  to  end  our 
balance-of-payments  problem  In  an  orderly 
and  responsible  fashion,  while  we  still  have 
a  large  stock  of  gold,  a  favorable  balance  of 
trade,  and  a  prosperous  and  growing  do- 
mestic economy. 

Conditions  are  favorable  for  ending  our 
balance-of-payments  deficits.  We  must  do  so 
now  and  not  wait  until  our  stock  of  gold  has 
vanished,  our  international  flnanclal  posi- 
tion has  weakened,  and  our  balance  of  trade 
and  domestic  economy  are  in  less  satisfactory 
shape. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Federal  Reserve  and 
the  TreasiUT  must  have  a  supply  of  gold 
free  from  fixed  requirements  adequate  to 
meet  prospective  normal  needs  and  emer- 
gency demands  .  .  .  (Congressional  Record, 
vol.  lll.pt.  3,  p.  2839. 

On  the  next  day,  February  18, 1965.  the 
Honorable  John  Tower,  of  Texas,  speak- 
ing on  the  same  bill,  said; 

The  primary  reason  this  bill  has  my  sup- 
port is  to  extend  to  the  administration  addi- 
tional time  in  which  to  take  steps  to  solve 
our  present  and  increasing  balance-of-pay- 
ments problems.  These  problems  cannot  be 
put  off  any  longer;  the  administration  must 
rise  to  the  occasion  here  and  now  to  solve 
them. 

The  administration  must  Initiate  measures 
to  discipline  and  Insure  balancing  of  our 
international  expenses  and  receipts.  Our  fis- 
cal policies  m^ust  be  changed  to  further  avert 
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additional    deficit   »p«ndlng  .  .  .  (Congres- 
•lonal  B«cord.  vol.  111.  pt.  3.  3167.) 

On  the  House  side  a  few  days  before. 
February  9.  1965.  to  be  exact,  the  Hon- 
orable Wright  Patman.  chairman  of  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee. Included  the  f  ollo^jving  in  his  remarks 
whUe  speaking  for  H  R.  3818: 

So  thl»  Federal  Reserve  note  that  I  am 
showing  you  now— that  Is  what  counte.  That 
U  what  the  people  lock  at.  Any  time  you 
take  the  gold  from  under  that  Federal  Re- 
serve note,  you  are  going  to  disturb  the 
people.  You  might  have  an  adverse  psycho- 
logical effect.  Therefore,  we  are  not  proposing 
to  do  that  at  all.  We  are  not  bothering  It  one 
bit.  and  not  taking  out  one  penny. 

We  are  even  making  It  stronger,  by  making 
M  9  billion  more  available  for  this  purpose. 
This  wUl  strengthen  our  money  supply,  so 
no  one  can  leglUmately  claim  It  will  weaken 
our  money  supply  .  .  (Congressional  Record, 
vol.  111.  pt.  2.  p.  2400.) 

In  the  past  few  days  we  have  heard 
the  same  arguments  again  for  now  re- 
moving the  entire  gold  cover,  and  again 
for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the 
confidence  both  at  home  and  abroad  in 
the  dollar  Bui.  in  my  opinion.  Congress- 
man Thomas  Curtis  has  put  his  finger 
on  the  real  problem.  He  said,  in  effect, 
that  the  debate  on  removal  of  the  gold 
cover  has  had  little  to  do  with  the  real 
causes  of  our  flow  of  gold  out  of  the 
country  and  the  terrible  fiscal  condition 
that  we  are  in;  that  the  remedy,  as  has 
been  told  to  the  President  by  economists 
and  businessmen  and  many  of  his  own 
people  and  leaders  in  the  Congress  is 
that  we  have  got  to  cut  down  Govern- 
ment spending  and  live  within  our 
budget.  In  other  words,  we  cannot  have 
both  "guns  and  butter."  He  went  on  to 
say: 

Mr.  Chairman,  If  we  wish  to  encourage 
confidence  abroad  In  the  O.S.  dollar,  there 
Is  only  one  way  in  which  to  do  It.  and  that 
la  to  put  our  own  fiscal  house  In  order;  do 
not  try  to  do  It  through  these  sham  laws. 

Mr.  Chairman,  whatever  action  we  take 
here  Insofar  as  tne  people  who  read  this  and 
understand  It.  It  will  make  little  differ- 
ence .  .  .  ( Congreislonal  Record.  February  21. 
1968:  page  3684.) 

Congressman  Wright  Patmaw  com- 
pletely reversing  his  position  of  3  years 
ago  on  the  need  for  the  gold  cover  with 
respect  to  the  Federal  Reserve  notes  ex- 
plains his  current  position  in  the  follow- 
ing words: 

Hindsight  tells  us  It  would  have  been 
preferable  to  have  removed  the  gold  cover 
from  the  currency  at  the  same  time  we 
removed  the  cover  from  the  Federal  Reserve 
bank  deposit  llabUltles  In  1966.  In  1066 
our  payments  balance  was  rapidly  approach- 
ing equilibrium,  but  the  deficit  was  only 
»1.1  billion.  At  that  time  it  was  not  fore- 
seen that  our  military  obligations  to  friend- 
ly nations  would  dramatically  Increase  our 
balance-of-payments  deficit  and  subsequent 
gold  outflow  .  .  .  (Congressional  Reoord. 
February  20,  1968:  page  3486.) 

My  distinguished  friend  auid  colleague 
from  Utah.  Senator  Bennett,  on  Janu- 
ary 26  addressed  the  Senate  on  removal 
of  the  gold  cover.  In  this  address.  Sena- 
tor Bennett  presented  an  excellent  fac- 
tual background  and  gave  an  especially 
good  analysis  of  the  Issues  and  alterna- 
tives involved.  Among  other  things  he 
said: 

Today  our  free  gold  balance  Is  as  low  as 
It  was  at  the  time  the  gold  was  withdrawn 


from  depoBlU.  In  other  words,  we  have  used 
the  tS  billion  which  was  Intended  to  buy 
time  and  have  not  solved  the  underlying 
problems  which  brought  about  the  necessity 
of  the  1966  legislation  and  are  now  $6  billion 
in  gold  poorer  and  our  international  ac- 
counts are  in  worse  shape  now  than  they 
were  then  (Gold  Cover  Hearings  before  the 
Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Committee; 
page  18  ) 

Senator  Bennett  also  pointed  out 
that  the  1965  Senate  report  accompany- 
ing the  bill  providing  for  removal  of  the 
gold  cover  from  Federal  deposits  con- 
Ulned  the  following  statement: 

It  is  recognized  by  the  administration  in 
proposing  thU  legislation  and  by  the  Bank- 
mg  and  Currency  Committee  in  recom- 
mending its  adoption  that  the  ultimate  and 
more  basic  problem  is  to  eliminate  or  mini- 
mize the  large  deficit  In  thU  country's  in- 
ternational payments  position  that  has  per- 
-ilsted  for  a  number  of  years  and  caused  a 
drain  in  our  gold  reserves. 


Mr.  President,  the  foregoing  excerpts 
are  clear  evidence  that  the  promises  of 
the  administration  mean  little.  Most  of 
the  economists  of  the  country  agree  that 
the  real  remedies  for  our  economic  sick- 
ness are  simply:  to  cut  out  waste  and 
low-priority  expenditures:  to  take  direct 
and  meaningful,  long-range,  not  stop- 
gap measures,  to  bring  our  balance-of- 
payments  deficit  into  equilibrium:  and 
to  tax  directly  on  a  "pay  as  you  go* 
basis  for  added  costs  of  Government  as 
they  arise  In  limes  of  crisis,  such  as  the 
present  Vietnam  war  abroad  and  racial 
violence  at  home.  Though  there  is  near- 
ly unanimous  agreement  on  the  need  for 
such  action  among  our  economic  experts, 
some  advocate  putting  first  things  last 
and  last  things  first.  I  believe  that  re- 
moval of  the  gold  cover,  by  and  of  itself, 
will  do  little  to  strengthen  dollar  con- 
fidence, either  with  foreigners  or  with 
our  own  citizens  and.  therefore.  I  prefer 
to  put  such  removal  Into  a  "last  thing" 
category.  If  the  first  things  are  accom- 
plished first,  it  seems  likely  to  me  that 
gold  could  well  sUrt  flowing  again  to- 
ward this  country  Instead  of  away  from 
It.  Perhaps  actual  achievement  of  these 
first  things  might  prove  that  gold  cover 
removal,  after  all,  la  unnecessary. 

Proponents  admit  that  they  cannot 
produce  conclusive  or  even  very  persua- 
sive evidence,  other  than  their  own  con- 
jecture, that  removal  of  the  gold  cover 
at  this  time  will  do  anything  to  stem  the 
outflow  of  gold.  Furthermore,  they  admit 
that  though  the  special  drawing  rights 
plan  for  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  Is  designed  as  a  substitute  for  gold 
in  the  international  monetary  system.  It 
Is  a  long  way  from  being  accepted  and 
adopted  by  the  member  nations. 

Experts  differ  on  what  will  happen  If 
the  gold  cover  Is  not  removed.  Some  pre- 
dict a  crisis  of  unusual  dimension. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  removal  of  the 
gold  cover  would  give  us  time  to  ge»t  our 
house  In  order.  But  what  assurance  do  we 
have  that  the  time  thus  borrowed  will  be 
used  to  correct  the  root  cause  of  our  gold 
problem?  ExperleiMse  has  taught  us  that 
the  time  borrowed  3  years  ago  by  re- 
moving the  $5  billion  cover  on  deposits 
brought  no  relief  from  our  basic  prob- 
lem. 

If  a  crisis  Is  inevitable  perhaps  it  would 
be  better  to  face  It  now  than  when  our 


gold  stocks  are  fully  depleted.  Perhaps 
we  should  stop  selling  gold  while  we  still 
have  a  sizable  gold  stock. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  It  Is  a  poor 
time  to  play  guessing  games  or  take 
irresponsible  risks  with  the  last  remnants 
of  our  Nation's  gold  supply.  So  I  ask- 
why  take  the  chance,  particularly  with- 
out real  proof  that  such  tuition,  at  this 
time,  is  necessary  or  wise?  Removal  of 
the  gold  cover,  in  my  view,  without  doing 
other  things  first.  Is  quite  precipitous  and 
should  be  taken  only  as  a  last  resort.  For 
this  reason,  I  Intend  to  vote  against  S. 
2857.  Such  vote  will  also  serve  as  my 
protest  against  failure  to  take  the  other 
more  pressing  action  first.  This  is  the 
only  way  I  know  to  pnxtest  against  the 
Inept  fiscal  policies  which  gave  rise  to 
our  present  predicament. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  administra- 
tion recognizes  what  action  Is  necessary 
to  pull  our  Nation  out  of  its  economic 
quagmire  but  hesitates  to  tell  the  Ameri- 
can people  about  it  for  fear  that  they 
will  not  understand. 

Mr.  President,  when  enough  people 
understand  the  situation,  particularly 
my  colleagues  in  Congress  and  the  fiscal 
and  monetary  managers  of  the  adminis- 
tration, for  It  is  a  dual  responsibility, 
I  am  confident  that  they  will  want  to 
pursue  what  I  consider  to  be  the  proper 
and  orderly  action.  In  my  view,  that  ac- 
tion is  as  follows: 

First,  tell  the  American  people.  In 
terms  they  will  understand,  that  we  are 
in  a  serious  financial  crisis  which  can 
be  and  should  be  readily  solved;  that 
there  comes  a  time  when  even  rich  na- 
tions, like  rich  people,  must  stop  spend- 
ing more  than  they  receive  In  order  to 
maintain  sufficient  economic  health  to 
buy  the  necessities  of  the  future;  and 
that  some  personal  sacrifices  will  be  nec- 
essary so  that  we  can  meet  our  present 
crucial  foreign  military  and  domestic 
civilian  requirements  with  some  sem- 
blance of  economic  stability.  Most  of  our 
people  are  patriotic  minded  enough  to 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  share  In  some 
personal  sacrifice — it  helps  to  salve  their 
consciences  for  the  "business  as  usual" 
complacency  In  which  so  many  of  us 
have  been  living  while  the  few  who  are 
In  the  war  or  have  relatives  in  Vietnam 
are  making  the  hard  sacrifice. 

Second,  act  upon  and  pass  the  legis- 
lation proposed  by  my  friend  and  highly 
respected  colleague  from  Delaware,  Sen- 
ator John  J.  Williams,  known  as  the 
Balance-Payments  and  Domestic  Econ- 
omy Act  of  1968.  and  designated  as 
S.  2902. — Congressional  Record,  Janu- 
ary 31,  1968,  pages  1700-1704.  This,  to 
my  knowledge,  is  the  only  realistic  and 
positive  proposal  so  far  made  which  I  be- 
lieve our  country  so  desperately  needs  at 
this  time.  It  shines  forth  like  the  glimmer 
of  a  candle  at  the  end  of  a  tunnel  of  dark- 
ness. It  makes  sense  out  of  the  complex- 
ity, confusion  and  disarray  that  seems 
enmeshed  In  the  gold  cover  question  and 
Its  relationship  to  our  monetary  and  fis- 
cal policy.  This  Is  the  safe  road  to  take 
and  the  right  road.  Most  of  us  know  it. 
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Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  favor 
the  bill  before  the  Senate  at  this  time. 


to  remove  the  gold  cover  backing  on  the 
Federal  Reserve  notes. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  United 
States  is  now  facing  a  gold  crisis  and 
that  the  United  States  Is  now  facing  a 
dollar  crisis.  We  have  had  crises  at  al- 
most every  turn,  but  that  does  mean  you 
do  not  take  whatever  action  Is  available. 
This  is  no  substitute  for  aflirmative  ac- 
tion which  Congress  should  be  taking. 
I  was  happy  to  see  a  few  weeks  ago 
that    the    ofBclal    administration    view 
had  come  to  support  my  own  proposal  for 
repeal  of  the  gold  cover,  as  set  forth  in 
my  bill,  S.  1983,  offered  last  June  21  and 
referred  by  unanimous  consent  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  with  further  ref- 
erence to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency    following    its    consideration 
there.  Since  the  Finance  Committee  was 
occupied  fully  with  other  questions  last 
year — including  a  good  social  security 
bill,  which  is  overflnanced.  unfortunate- 
ly_lno  hearings  were  held  then.  Since 
the  administration  came  up  with  its  own 
bill,  of  coui-se,  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  quite  properly  moved  on  the 
question. 

The  Finance  Committee,  however,  did 
make  Its  usual  request  of  executive 
branch  agencies  for  comment  on  my  bill. 
Five  days  after  its  introduction.  Chair- 
man William  McChesney  Martin,  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  responded  with  a 
prompt  reply  and  stated  flatly.  "The 
Board  favors  enactment  of  the  bill."  In 
the  meantime,  he  had  publicly  stated  In 
a  speech  his  agreement  with  my  view 
that  repeal  of  the  gold  cover  must  be 
achieved.  I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr. 
President,  that  the  Martin  letter  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

BOAKO  or  Governors  or  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System, 

Wasnington,  D.C.,  June  26.  1967. 
Hon.  Russell  B.  Lono, 
Chairman,  Coynmittee  on  Finance, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  Is  in  response  to 
your  request  of  June  22.  1967.  for  a  report 
on  S.  1983.  a  bill  to  dlmlnate  the  requirement 
that  the  Federal  Reser\-e  banks  maintain  gold 
certificate  reserves  against  Federal  Reserve 
notes  m  circulation.  The  Board  favors  en- 
actment of  the  bill. 

Continued  growtll  in  the  volume  of  Fed- 
eral Reserve  notes  in  circulation  wUl  necessi- 
tate a  change  In  the  gold  certificate  reserve 
requirement  In  the  near  future.  Enactment 
of  3.  1983  would  free  the  United  States*  gold 
stock  for  use  as  an  international  monetary 
reserve— the  principal  function  performed 
by  gold  today— and.  in  conjunction  with  con- 
tinued strong  efforts  to  achieve  a  sustainable 
equilibrium  in  United  States*  international 
transactions,  would  strengthen  the  interna- 
tional position  of  the  dollar. 

A  technical  amendment  should  be  made, 
correcting  the  reference  In  line  7  of  page  1; 
it  should  read  "section  16"  rather  than  "sec- 
tion 16." 

Sincerely  yours, 

Wm.  McC.  Mabtw,  Jr. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  might  add  that  the 
relevant  portion  of  Chairman  Martin's 
speech  appears  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  volume  113,  part  13,  page  17360, 
an  advance  copy  of  which  the  Chairman 
kindly  provided  me,  in  the  knowledge 
that  his  address  had  a  bearing  on  the 
gold  cover  proposal  I  had  made. 


Therefore.  I  am  most  happy  that  we 
have  the  opportunity  before  us  now  to 
concur  in  the  action  taken  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  to  release  some 
$10  billion  of  our  gold  now  In  useless  dead 
storage  in  order  that  it  may  be  used  in 
international  exchange  operations.  I 
realize,  as  I  am  sure  everyone  who  has 
studied  the  question  must,  that  this  ac- 
tion Is  only  a  temporary  poultice  upon  a 
long-festering  and  Increasingly  worsen- 
ing sore  upon  the  international  financial 
body.  But  It  is  important  because  with- 
out action  we  endanger,  despite  its  un- 
questionable soundness,  the  strength  of 
the  dollar  in  the  world  view  because  of 
misapprehensions  as  to  our  ability  to 
maintain  unchanged  our  commitment, 
our  absolute  commitment,  to  a  policy 
which  holds  constant  the  dollar's  value 
in  terms  of  gold. 

Let  me  make  this  clear.  Our  problem  is 
not  the  strength  of  the  dollar.  Rather,  it 
is  the  misconceptions  of  those  who,  even 
at  this  late  date  in  our  better  under- 
standing of  world  monetary  mechanisms, 
cherish  gold  as  a  fetish  rather  than  bas- 
ing monetary  values  where  they  belong, 
on  the  Nation's  productivity. 

The  fact  that  this  is  the  proper  ap- 
proach, the  one  which  is  a  part  of  all 
understanding  of  the  current  situation, 
is  evidenced  by  history. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  Is  the  re- 
verse  argument   from   history,   equally 
valid,  which  our  own  experience  of  the 
depression  reveals.  Then  the  existence 
of  a  tremendous  gold  hoard  did  not  in- 
fluence the  fact  that  there  were  12  mil- 
lion persons  seeking  work  and  imable  to 
find  it.  At  a  time  when  our  total  gross 
national  product  had  fallen  to  $54  billion 
for  the  year  of  1932— only  about  two- 
thirds  of  what  we  spend  today  upon  the 
Defense  Department  alone— it  was  pro- 
duction we  needed  to  make  the  economy 
sound,  not  all  the  gold  in  Fort  Knox. 
That  was  useless.  Value  does  not  lie  in 
gold,  but  in  production  of  goods  and 
services  of  monetary  value.  It  does  not 
sustain  the  dollar  in  international  af- 
fairs, regardless  of  the  delusions  of  gold 
speculators.  Its  disappearance  as  cur- 
rency reserve  backing  will  not  in  the 
least  weaken  the  American  dollar— a  loss 
in  our  productive  effectiveness  alone  can 
do  that. 

But  I  should  qualify  my  statement 
somewhat.  Gold  can  bring  down  the  dol- 
lar, if  we  allow  it  to  rule  on  false  prem- 
ises. Its  freedom  now  for  international 
settlements  use  will  buy  the  period  of 
time  we  need  while  international  mone- 
tary arrangements  are  perfected.  Then, 
and  only  then,  we  can  afford  to  let  the 
gold  market  set  the  price  of  gold  freely. 
Otherwise,  the  gold  market  is  allowed 
to  dictate  to  the  American  dollar  and  to 
result  in  effect,  in  lesser  or  greater  meas- 
ure, in  its  devaluation. 

I  have  been  supporting  these  economic 
truths  for  a  long  time.  In  a  hearing  be- 
fore the  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee on  balance  of  payments,  I  said  on 
August  17,  1965,  in  words  perhaps  even 
more  pertinent  today  than  they  were  at 
the  time: 

So  long  as  the  International  monetary  sys- 
tem continues  to  function  as  presently,  the 
No.  1  priority  must  be  to  maintain  a  dollar 
sound  enough  to  be  accepted  by  other  na- 
tions as  their  store  of  value  and  In  siifflclent 


supply  to  act  as  a  medium  of  exchange  for  an 
expanding  free  world  economy. 

Because  the  soundness  of  the  dollar  is  of 
such  crucial  importance,  clear  understanding 
is  necessary  of  the  elements  of  that  sound- 
ness. 

It  is  not  the  gold  m  Port  Knox  which  pro- 
vides the  ultimate  backing  for  the  U.S.  dollar, 
nor  U  It  the  balance  of  payments  ligures 
which  supplies  the  final  test  of  Its  soundness. 
The  strength  and  performance  of  the  Ameri- 
can economy— unprecedented  In  history- 
constitutes  the  underlying  foundation  for  the 
dollar's  unique  role  among  the  currencies  of 
the  world. 


The  statement  from  the  Bank  for  In- 
ternational Settlements,  reported  from 
Basel,  Switzerland,  yesterday  following 
the  meeting  which  Chairman  Martin  at- 
tended, was  Intended  to  be  comforting. 
It  indicated  further  the  determination 
not  only  of  the  United  States,  but  also 
of  the  other  nations  associated  vrtth  us 
in  international  monetary  efforts,  to 
maintain  the  dollar  precisely  as  it  Is, 
protecting  not  only  ourselves  but  also  the 
rest  of  the  world  from  economic  disaster 
which  its  devaluation,  through  changing 
the  $35  per  ounce  historic  price  or  suc- 
cumbing to  the  gold  myths  which  ani- 
mate the  hoarders,  would  without  a  doubt 

achieve.  ,  ^      , 

We  have  seen  the  decline  and  devalu- 
ation of  the  pound  sterling.  The  efforts 
of  Britain  to  shore  it  up  were  unavail- 
ing—not because  the  false  trappings  of 
metallic  equivalents  for  the  pound  failed, 
but  because  Britain's  economy  was  in  a 
slump  which  took  the  real  value  base 
away  The  efforts  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, and  their  acceptance  by  its  people, 
to  impose  "austerity"  as  a  prop  for  the 
pound  was  fruitless  because  it  operated 
on  a  false  premise.  Curtailing  use,  cur- 
tailing imports,  and  the  related  measures 
undertaken  could  only  in  the  end  ag- 
gravate the  problem  and  perhaps  even 
hasten   the   pound's   dovmfall  by   fur- 
ther weakening  the  nation's  productive 
strength.  I  predicted  as  much  to  Prime 
Minister  WUson  in  London  during  a  visit 
there  Immediately  prior  to  the  time  this 
program  was  put  into  effect.  I  said  at 
that  time  It  would  be  a  great  program  If 
it  worked,  that  any  program  would  be 
great  if  it  worked,  but  I  did  not  think 
this  one  would  work. 

Devaluation  of  the  pound  wreaked  a 
great  deal  of  havoc  in  the  international 
monetary  sphere,  even  though  the  vast 
majority  of  nations  had  long  since  re- 
placed the  pound  as  the  international 
trading  medium  by  the  dollar.  It  Is 
because  the  dollar  Is  not  only  vital  to 
us— admittedly,  devaluation  is  for  the 
moment  beneficial  internally,  as  it  was 
to  Britain— but  particularly  because  the 
dollar  is  precisely  the  near-universal 
basis  of  foreign  exchange  today  that  we 
must  protect  not  only  ourselves  but  other 
peoples  by  shoring  up  for  now  the  inter- 
national system  where  central  banks  still 
tie  themselves  to  gold. 

The  ultimate  answer  lies  in  reform  of 
the  world  monetary  system,  to  which  I 
shall  return  in  a  few  moments.  But  be- 
cause this  is  involved  and  requires  time, 
we  have  the  responsibility  which  our 
leadership  in  the  world's  economy  has 
willy-nilly  bestowed  upon  us.  That  re- 
sponslblUty  Is  to  maintain  the  present 
system  In  fully  operating  condition  whi'.s 
we  work  out  its  replacement. 
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This  Is  why  I  say  again,  as  I  said  to 
the  Banldng  and  Currency  Committee 
nearly  3  years  ago,  in  commenting  on  the 
balance-of-payments  deficit  which  is  at 
the  root  of  our  problems: 

The  threat  to  world  prosperity  inherent  In 
an  elimination  of  the  US  balance  of  pay- 
ments deficit  has  never  been  a  sudden,  world- 
wide liquidity  short.ige  Rather.  It  has  been— 
and  Is  today  -the  danger  that  a  liquidity 
crisis  for  one  country  will  blossom  Into  a 
liquidation  crisis  for  the  world. 

The  reason  should  be  obvious— that 
the  dollar  bears  the  burden  under  the 
situation  now  prevailing  for  maintaining 
the  worlds  economic  health.  This  we  can- 
not at  the  moment  change,  although  the 
efforts  are  well  Inaugurated  and  the 
principle  Involved  In  the  Rio  decision  for 
special  drawing  rights— SDRs — has  been 
accepted.  We  do  not  know  whether  the 
mechanism  of  the  special  drawing  rights 
can  be  perfected  and  put  to  use  during 
the  period  of  time  we  can  buy  by  re- 
moval of  the  gold  cover. 

Informed  estimates  say  that  it  will  take 
at  least  2  to  5  years  to  achieve  the  so- 
called  papex  gold  system.  We  conceivably 
may  have  tojnove  faster  than  that.  With 
the  gold  run  of  recent  weeks,  dating  back 
to  last  November  18.  and  the  devaluaUon 
of  the  pound,  the  fourth  quarter  of  1967 
alone  drained  off  more  than  three-quar- 
ters of  a  billion  dollars  in  gold  from  our 
free  reserves — $771  million,  to  be  exact: 
most  of  that  went  to  our  59  percent  con- 
tributions to  the  international  gold  pool, 
which  feeds  the  London  wholesale  bullion 
market.  Informed  sources  indicate  that 
not  alone  the  speculators  were  m  the 
market,  that  one  of  the  principal  buyers 
of  the  gold  m  that  market  was  Commu- 
nist China. 

That  gold  pool,  comprising  the  United 
States.  HoUand.  Germany.  Switzerland. 
Britain.  Belgium,  and  Italy,  maintains 
in  the  London  market  sufficient  gold  to 
meet  all  demands  at  a  price  which  will 
not  exceed  $35.20  per  ounce.  It  was  es- 
tablished In  1961.  and  untU  last  June 
France  was  also  a  member  with  a  9-per- 
cent contribution.  Upon  the  withdrawal 
of  France  we  assumed  that  share  also, 
upplng  our  portion  from  a  stral,'lit  50 
percent. 

Last  Friday  there  were  rumors  that 
other  member  nations  wanted  to  quit  the 
pool.  Also  Involved  have  been  pressures 
on  the  Canadian  dollar  and  our  own  ac- 
tion in  exercising  our  rights  in  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund  to  draw  from 
It  $200  million.  Because  of  the  jittery 
nervous  attitude  engendered  by  the  un- 
certainties felt  In  the  gold  market,  much 
of  It  purely  speculation  with  high  stakes 
to  be  won  if  we  should  actually  devalue 
the  dollar  In  any  manner,  the  calming 
statement  from  Basle  announced  tu 
yesterday's  press  was  most  welcome. 

The  central  banks  contributing  to  the 
London  gold  pool — 

Said  that  statement — 
reafllrm    their    determination    to    continue 
their  support  of  the  pool  based  on  the  Bxed 
price  ot  935  per  ounce  of  gold. 

Now  our  action  to  free  the  domestic 
reserve  note  gold  cover,  whose  useless- 
ness  I  discussed  upon  presentation  of  my 
bill  last  June,  will  give  the  added  credi- 


bility of  action  to  our  words.  Our  deter- 
mination to  hold  the  $35  price  Is  essen- 
tial, and  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  we  can  do  It — but  not  forever.  The 
Imbalance  between  monetary  stocks  of 
gold  and  amounts  of  gold  mined  in  the 
world  is  growing  steadily  greater.  In  an 
uncontrolled  market,  gold  would  rise 
significantly.  Eventually,  the  world  must 
come  to  that,  to  the  treatment  of  gold  as 
just  another  metal,  another  commodity, 
to  be  bought  and  sold  freely  at  whatever 
price  the  market  sets.  But  that  day  can- 
not come  until  we  have  a  system  based 
on  the  true  value  of  productive  output 
rather  than  on  the  false  value  of  a  shiny 
yellow  metal. 

We  are  moving,  as  I  have  said,  toward 
International  monetary  reform,  or  at 
least  I  hope  so.  I  shall  refrain  today  front 
discussing  the  Impeding  effect  of  our 
balance  of  payments  deficit,  except  to 
say  that  so  long  as  the  dollar  is  avau- 
able  in  the  quantities  needea  for  worli 
trade — and  this  is  acnleved  through  our 
balance-of-payments  deficit,  a  boon  to 
other  nations  while  a  bugaboo  for  us — 
just  so  long  win  there  persist  an  added 
disinclination  to  change  the  present  sys- 
tem. It  works,  and  that  is  a  pretty  good 
pragmatic  criterion  whether  In  econom- 
ics or  any  other  area. 

I  mentioned  the  Rio  meeting  at  which 
the  SDR's  concept  was  agreed  upon.  But 
there  is  still  much  to  be  done  before  de- 
tails are  perfected  and  the  negotiations 
of  the  Group  of  10  are  completed— as  I 
have  said,  perhaps  2  to  5  years,  perhaps 
even  more.  A  further  cabinet-level  meet- 
ing— which  presumably  will  draw  our 
own  Secretary  of  the  Treasury— has  been 
annoimced  for  Stockholm  on  March  28 
or  29. 

There  delegates  are  expected  to  assem- 
ble a  final  agreement  for  creating  the 
special  drawing  rights  In  the  IMF.  An- 
other Group  of  10  meetuig.  although  not 
at  the  Cabinet  level,  was  held  last  Friday 
in  Paris,  where  observers  expressed  op- 
timism that  an  agreement  will  come  out 
of  tiie  Stockholm  meeting.  Certainly 
there  are  In  this  group  others  besides  the 
United  States  who  see  the  urgent  need 
and  who  are  working  toward  Its  fulfill- 
ment. 

So  far  I  have  made  two  major  points: 
one.  that  the  first  step  now  before  us,  re- 
moval of  the  gold  cover,  should  be  ac- 
complished by  the  Congress  through 
passage  of  the  bill  now  before  us:  and 
two,  that  there  is  urgent  need  for  inter- 
national monetary  reform,  now  begun 
but  apt  to  be  slow  as  it  moves  toward  cut- 
ting the  monetary  ties  of  the  world's 
major  Industrialized  nations  to  gold.  This 
process,  of  course,  means  cutting  the  In- 
ternational monetary  ties  to  the  dollar, 
and  that  process  Is  impeded  by  the  avail- 
ability of  dollars  in  the  world  economy 
through  the  considerable  outflow  of  our 
adverse  balance  of  payments.  That  un- 
desirable condition  for  us.  as  I  noted,  ap- 
pears under  the  present  system  as  highly 
desirable  and  even  essential  for  others. 

It  is  worth  adding— and  this  is  a  point 
I  have  made  many  times  in  the  past — 
that  among  our  other  woes  caused  by 
Vietnam,  the  adverse  balance-of-pay- 
ments problem  is  high  on  the  list  of  re- 
percussions beyond  the  battlefield.  As  I 


wrote  In  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  last 
April  22  under  the  title,  "Vietnam  Costs 
More  Than  You  Think" : 

To  put  It  bluntly,  Vietnam  has  ruined  any 
chance  we  might  have  had  for  attaining 
equilibrium  In  our  balance  of  payments. 
There  has  long  been  concern  about  our  net 
outflow  of  dollars:  In  1964  our  deficit  was 
92  8  billion:  in  1965,  largely  because  of  vol- 
untary cooperation  by  large  corporations,  it 
was  $13  billion.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Henry  H.  Fowler  and  other  Administration 
leaders  encourage  Increased  borrowing  abroad 
by  American  firms  to  finance  their  foreign 
capital  needs.  We  discourage  tourists  from 
going  abroad  In  order  to  keep  more  dollars  at 
home.  But  until  recently  there  was  curiously 
little  official  acknowledgement  that,  after  all, 
Vietnam  is  the  real  culprit,  for  we  are  send- 
ing billions  abroad  to  keep  the  war  going. 

It  Is  high  time  that  we  put  an  end  to 
this  situation  through  putting  an  end  to 
the  Vietnam  war  through  the  earliest  and 
most  realistic  kind  of  negotiations,  for 
which  the  precondition  is  our  willingness 
to  Inaugurate  the  needed  reciprocal  ac- 
tions and  reactions,  with  firm  peace- 
minded  initiatives. 

But  that  Is  not  the  topic  for  today.  The 
upshot  of  what  I  have  been  saying  is 
that,  given  the  existing  conditions,  we 
must  stop  permitting  the  central  banks 
of  other  nations  to  call  the  tune  for  us. 
We  must  do  all  In  our  power,  and  we 
fortunately  have  a  consensus  among  gold 
pool  member  nations  that  they  will  help 
us,  to  maintain  unchallengeable  the 
soundness  of  the  dollar. 

But  since  present  conditions  are  not 
the  answer,  and  since  the  proposal  be- 
ing worked  over  by  the  Group  of  10 — as 
must  be  the  case  when  as  many  as  10 
divergent  views  must  be  harmonized  on 
any  new  and  unexplored  program — I 
conclude  by  making  a  suggestion  for  an- 
other supplementary  approach. 

Dominance  in  free  world  trade  is  exer- 
cised by  only  four  nations — the  United 
States,  which  is  far  and  away  the  world 
leader,  Canada.  Britain,  and  Japan.  A 
vast  amount  of  the  80  percent  or  so  of 
free  world  trade  for  which  these  four  ac- 
count is  distributed  among  the  four  of 
them — Japanese  trade  with  the  other 
three,  our  trade  in  which  our  near  neigh- 
bor to  the  north  plays  such  a  great  role 
and  with  Britain  and  Japan.  &nd  so  on. 

As  I  have  said,  any  arrangement  to  be 
developed  by  the  Group  of  10  is  compli- 
cated by  the  very  fact  that  It  In- 
volves 10  nations  in  decisionmaking  and 
therefore  the  decisions  are  slow  to  come. 
For  four — for  the  four  whom  I  have 
named,  three  of  whom  are  English- 
speaking  nations  and  for  the  fourth  of 
whom  English  is  the  second  language 
and  nearly  universal  today — for  these 
four,  agreement  on  an  interim  structure 
acceptable  to  them  only  Involving  the 
"paper  gold"  principle.  Is  both  feasible 
and  logical,  and  should  be  pursued. 

Therefore  I  propose  that  we  begin  im- 
mediately to  meet  with  the  responsible 
monetary  authorities  of  these  other  three 
as  an  adjunct  to  the  Group  of  10  and 
IMP  negotiations.  To  have  an  earlier 
agreement  by  a  Group  of  Four  such  as 
this,  by  whatever  name  It  might  be  called. 
misht  demonstrate  to  the  skeptical  the 
feasibility  of  the  "paper  gold"  concept. 
But  this  would  be  merely  a  side  bonus 


which  would  nevertheless  advance  the 
general  world  agreement. 

The  great  benefit,  however,  would  be 
that  which  obviously  would  come  from 
involving,  at  a  presumably  much  earlier 
date,  the  four  greatest  trading  nations  of 
the  world  In  an  arrangement  which  for 
the  first  time  would  cut  the  ties  to  gold 
In  their  dealings  with  one  another.  These 
benefits  Include  freeing  a  good  deal  of 
our  diminishing  gold  supply  for  use 
among  the  other  nations  of  the  world 
during  the  interim  period  while  the  IMF 
plan  Is  perfected;  easing  greatly  the 
pressuies  upon  that  gold,  which  today 
we  doubtless  will  see  augmented  In 
availability  for  monetai-y  use;  strength- 
ening the  dollar  by  that  very  process. 

The  United  States  Is  the  leader,  and 
the  United  States  must  lead.  As  I  said,  It 
is  time  we  stopped  letting  the  central 
bankers  of  other  countries  call  the  tune 
for  the  great  United  States  of  America. 
We  are  able,  with  oui-  power  In  this  area, 
to  lead  our  colleagues  and  to  develop 
among  ourselves.  wiUi  these  three  who 
are  probably  the  closest  to  us  as  well  as 
being  our  best  trading  partners,  ways 
and  means  to  reach  our  ends. 

Mr.  President.  I  offer  this  proposal  here 
today  In  all  earnestness  and  in  the  hope 
that  it  will  spur  our  proper  officials  and 
this  administration  to  a  fruitful  new 
exploration  of  the  possibilities  now  open 
to  us  to  advance  without  awaiting  the 
conclusion  of  the  Stockholm  meeting  and 
its  successors.  In  a  familiar  phrase,  "Let 
us  begin."  The  hour  is  late,  but  after  the 
late  hour  comes  the  dawning. 
I  support  the  bill  which  is  before  us. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    612 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  In  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  to  the  pending  measure 
and  ask  that  It  be  stated. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacUng  clause 
and  Insert  the  following: 

•That  the  second  proviso  in  subsection  (c) 
of  section  11  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12 
tJ.S.C.  248  (c))  is  amended— 

"(1)   by  striking  out  '25  per  centum'  and 

inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '20  per  centum';  and 

"(2)  by  striking  out  "20  per  centum*,  each 

place  it  appears,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

'15  per  centum'. 

"Sec.  2.  The  first  sentence  of  the  tlUrd 
paragraph  of  section  16  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  (12  U.S.C.  413)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  '25  per  centum'  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "20  per  centum'. 

"Sec.  3.  The  first  sentence  of  the  fourth 
paragraph  of  section  16  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  (12  U.S.C.  414)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  '25  per  centum'  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  '20  per  centum'." 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  to  give 
concrete  effect  to  my  opposition  to  legis- 
lation removing  the  gold  cover  from  Fed- 
eral Reserve  notes.  I  submit  an  amend- 
ment to  S.  2857  which  would  preserve 
the  gold  cover  but  lower  the  percentage 
from  the  current  25-percent  figure  to  one 
of  20  percent.  By  this  means  I  would 
make  allowance  for  the  immediate  crisis 
facing  the  dollar,  and  maintain  pres- 
sure on  the  administration  to  undertake 
the  essential  reductions  in  our  foreign 
spending  policies  which  alone  can  lead 


to  an  end  to  our  p>ersistent  balance-of- 
payments  deficit. 

Perhaps  I  should  take  as  my  basic 
text  the  closing  words  of  Prof.  Fritz 
Machlup's  testimony  last  month  before 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee.  The  re- 
nowned Princeton  authority  said: 

My  only  regret  Is  about  the  slngle- 
mindedness  with  which  the  experts  have 
devoted  themselves  to  solving  the  problem 
of  liquidity,  leaving  the  other  two  problems, 
of  adjustment  and  confidence,  unsolved  and 
almost  untouchable.  This  single-mlndedness 
has  left  the  international  monetary  system 
in  a  terrible  mess. 


In  our  present  predicament,  we  seem 
to  be  apathetically  accepting  that  "mess" 
and  moving  toward  approving  a  tem- 
porary palliative  which  stands  In  Isola- 
tion from  any  vahd  program  for  cor- 
recting the  fundamental  causes  of  our 
difficulties. 

I  say  that  with  confidence  drawn  from 
experience.  Just  3  years  ago,  we  acted 
in  this  same  field  to  repeal  the  gold  cer- 
tificate reserve  requirement  against  Fed- 
eral Reserve  deposit  liabilities.  That  move 
was  not  followed  by  greater  international 
confidence  In  the  strength  of  the  dollar; 
on  the  contrary,  it  resulted  in  even  less 
confidence. 

Three  years  later,  the  administration 
is  acknowledging  that  the  action  then 
was  only  a  temporary  expedient.  Yet,  we 
are  again  faced  with  another  expedient 
unaccompanied  by  any  comprehensive 
and  believable  program  to  remedy  the 
fundamental  disequilibrium  in  our  inter- 
national accounts.  For  it  is  clear  that  the 
highly  restrictive  nature  of  the  an- 
nounced measures  to  correct  the  pay- 
ments deficit  and  the  mounting  congres- 
sional opposition  to  those  measures  deny 
them  any  status  as  an  effective  policy. 
At  the  same  time,  there  is  no  convinc- 
ing evidence  that  we  in  the  Congress  have 
as  yet  come  to  grips  with  the  full  dimen- 
sions of  the  problem.  Prof.  Milton  Fried- 
man, in  noting  that  removal  of  the  gold 
cover  is  not  basically  going  to  improve 
our  balance-of-payments  position,  also 
said: 

The  elimination  of  the  gold  cover  offers 
an  occasion  for  the  Congress  to  give  cle.-xr 
guidance  to  the  men  who  run  our  monetary 
system,  to  provide  an  effective  restraint  to 
replace  the  ineffective  gold  cover. 

Much  as  we  may  dislike  such  admis- 
sions, the  fact  is  that  no  clear  guidance 
has  come  from  the  Congress:  nor  does 
it  seem  in  the  offlng. 

Meanwhile,  as  underscored  by  events 
of  the  past  several  days,  foreign  con- 
fidence in  the  value  of  the  dollar  con- 
tinues to  ebb  and  to  encourage  great 
speculative  purchases  of  gold.  Trips 
abroad  for  consultation  by  our  financial 
and  monetary  officials  appear  to  bring 
little  benefit  and  result  in  further  dam- 
age to  the  residue  of  confidence  in  the 
dollar  abroad.  It  is  just  as  clear,  if  not 
clearer,  to  foreigners  as  to  Americans, 
that  this  counti-y  is  not  boldly  confront- 
ing its  payments  and  budgetary  difficul- 
ties but,  quite  frankly,  continues  to 
temporize. 

Some  say  that  we  can  postpone  the 
hard  adjustments,  that  once  we  have  re- 
moved the  present  cover,  we  will  have 
time  enough  to  search  for  basic  reme- 
dies, while  our  remaining  gold  continues 


to  drain  out  into  the  hands  of  foreign 
creditors.  But  half  the  gold  Is  already 
gone.  And  the  other  half  will  disappear, 
at  an  accelerating  rate,  once  the  statu- 
tory cover  is  removed.  Then  we  shall  face 
the  devaluation  of  the  dollar,  with  no 
gold  left  to  fall  back  upon. 

Some  argue  that  we  can  take  our  time 
and  watch  another  $4  or  $5  billion  worth 
of  gold  flow  out  of  our  accounts  before 
becoming  alarmed  to  the  point  of  con- 
sidering fundamental  remedies. 

I  cannot  agree  with  that  position.  I 
think  we  have  temporized  long  enough. 

Mr.  President,  'business  as  usual"  just 
cannot  be  the  watchword  for  a  nation 
faced  with  one  of  the  most  critical  pe- 
riods in  its  history.  And  yet,  in  the  in- 
ternational field,  despite  all  the  changes 
and  new  perils  brought  to  light  over  the 
past  few  years,  we  seem  dedicated  to 
carrying  on  as  before.  We  are  overcom- 
mltted  and  overextended  abroad,  yet  we 
seem  unable  to  wrench  ourselves  away 
from  an  addiction  to  the  status  quo. 

I  thmk  I  can  predict  at  least  the  mini- 
mum of  what  will  happen  if  we  approve 
the  bill  before  us.  Gtold  will  continue  to 
drain   away,   the   administration's   dis- 
tastefully restrictive  stop-gap  measures 
to  halt  the  balance-of-payments  deficit 
will  not  suffice.  Even  now  it  is  clear  that 
all  the  measures  will  not  even  be  ap- 
proved by  Congress.  So  we  will  be  mov- 
ing toward  the  summer  political  conven- 
tions without  a  coherent  and  workable 
payments   and   budgetary   policy.   Who 
among  us,  then,  will  be  striving  whole- 
heartedly and  urgently  to  construct  such 
a  policy  with  the  election  monopolizing 
their  time  and  attention?  A  far  grimmer 
forecast  could  easily  be  made  without 
unduly  exercising  one's  imagination,  but 
even  a  conservative  prophecy  of  events 
in  the  coming  months  is  serious  enough. 
Ml-.  President,  my  intention  in  sub- 
mitting this  amendment  to  reduce  the 
gold  cover  from  25  to  20  percent  Is  to 
give  the  Senate  an  opportunity  to  keep 
the  pressure  on  so  we  can  get  the  un- 
derlying corrections  which  are  essential 
if  we  are  to  solve  the  basic  problem,  if 
we  are  finally  to  correct  the  persistent 
deficit  in  our  international  payments.  It 
is  quite  simply  a  means  of  trying  to  im- 
pose discipline  upon  our  policymakers  so 
that  they  can  avoid  the  temptation  of 
playing  Mlcawber.  As  Professor  Fried- 
man has  said : 

The  discipline  must  come  in  the  United 
States.  The  discipline  must  come  from  in- 
ternal policy.  It  cannot  come  from  abroad. 

And.  Mr.  President,  I  would  add  that 
it  cannot  come  from  wishful  thinking, 
or  from  the  wheel  of  fortune. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  the  Chair  if  the 
pending  business  now  before  the  Senate 
is  the  amendment  I  have  just  offered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thought  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower]  was  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  was  not  offered  by  him. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
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ator  from  Colorado  wanted  to  get  the 
floor  He  has  obliged  me  by  allowing  me 
to  speak  before  him.  I  am  not  going  to 
delay  the  Senator  further.  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  manager  of  the  bill  If.  at  the  ap- 
propriate time,  he  would  oblige  me  by 
asking  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my 

amendment.  _    .  .     .  r  k-h 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  do  so.  I  would  like  to  engage  In 
a  brief  colloquy  with  the  Senator,  with 
the  suirerance  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 

rado.  . 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  has  made,  as 
usual,  an  eloquent  and  persuasive  speech, 
but  what  Interested  me  is  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  quoted  two  international 
authorities.  One  was  Prof.  Fritz  Mach- 
lup  of  Princeton,  and  the  other  was  Prof^ 
Miiton  Friedman,  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  Professor  Machlup  testified  on 
this  gold  cover  Issue,  as  well  as  on  other 
aspects  of  the  problem  before  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee.  Professor  Fried- 
man testified  on  this  question  before  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee.  Both 
of  these  gentlemen  testified  In  favor  of 
the  legislation.  They  both  thought  it  es- 
sential In 'the  national  Interest.  They 
both  thought  It  necessary  if  we  are  going 
to  prevent  a  further  run  on  gold.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  feeling  on  the  part 
of  either  Professor  Friedman  or  Profes- 
sor Machlup  that  the  bUl  should  be  com- 
promised as  the  Senator  from  Idaho  pro- 
poses I  think  the  Senator  was  not  refer- 
ring to  the  thrust  of  their  position  on  the 
bin.  but  to  some  other  problem. 

Mr  CHURCH.  The  aspect  of  their 
position  to  which  I  was  referring  Is  their 
recognition  that  we  must  come  to  grips 
with  the  underlying  problem  presented 
by  the  continuing  deficit  in  our  balance 
of  payments.  I  have  expressed  my  opin- 
ion that  we  will  not  come  to  grips  with 
that  underlying  problem,  unless  we  keep 
the  pressure  on  the  administration.  I 
think  it  would  be  a  serious  mistake  to 
completely  remove  the  gold  cover,  so  that 
the  balance  of  our  gold  Is  exposed  to 
the  claims  of  foreign  creditors,  allowing 
the  rest  of  it  to  be  drained  away,  only 
then  to  be  faced  with  a  much  more  ag- 
gravated crisis  for  the  dollar. 

A  better  way.  It  seems  to  me.  Is  to  rec- 
ognize that  by  removing  this  cover  only 
partially,  the  administration  will  be 
obliged  to  undertake  that  reduction  of 
foreign  expenditures  which  will  be  neces- 
sary to  correct  the  deficit  in  our  balance 
of  payments,  and  if  they  fail  to  do  that, 
they  must  then  come  again  to  Congress 
and  ask  for  a  further  removal  of  the 
cover.  This  would  permit  a  continuing 
legislative  oversight  and  the  exertion  of 
a  continuing  legislative  pressure  on  the 
administration  to  make  the  changes 
which  are  necessary  if  this  problem  Is 
to  be  really  solved. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  understand  what 
the  Senator  says.  I  do  not  think  there  Is 
any  question  that  many  other  members 
of  the  committee  feel  the  same  way. 
that  the  administration  has  not  to  date 
come  forward  with  a  program  adequate 
to  cope  with  the  very  significant  nature 
of  the  problem,  and  that  we  should 
have  a  more  comprehensive  program.  We 
have  to  recognize,  as  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  has  pointed  out.  that  oiu-  troop 
commitments  abroad  are  going  to  con- 
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stitute  a  steady  drain,  far  beyond  our 
financial  capabUlty.  if  they  are  carried 
on  indefinitely. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  a  letter  which 
the  committee  received  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  William  Mc- 
Chesney  Martin,  and  the  SecreUry  of  the 
Treasury.  Henry  Fowler.  They  addressed 
themselves  to  the  precise  kind  of  question 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  has  in  mind.  Let 
me  read  two  paragraphs  from  the  letter: 
In  connection  with  the  pending  legisla- 
tion for  removal  of  the  gold  cover,  various 
BuggesUons  have  been  made  that  the  Con- 
grees  should  reduce  the  requirement  to  10. 
12'^  or  15  percent. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  proposes  20 
percent — 

rather  than  eliminating  It  completely.  We 
would  like  to  state  very  strongly  that  to  com- 
promise In  this  manner  instead  of  acUng 
decUlvely  to  eliminate  the  gold  cover  could 
have  serious  repercussion*  on  international 
confidence  in  the  dollar. 

Reduction  rather  than  eUmlnatlon  of  the 
requlreme!it  would  raise  the  question  already 
posed  in  some  quarters  a«  to  whether  we 
really  do  mean  It  when  we  say  our  full  gold 
stock  stands  behind  our  international  com- 
mltmenu.  It  is  far  better  to  allay  such  fears 
once  and  for  all.  That  U  the  basic  purpoM  of 
the  proposed  leglslaUon.  We  believe  it  would 
be  a  major  mUiake  to  include  qualifying 
amendmenu  that  would  detract  from  thU 
purpose. 

I  think  What  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  had  in  mind  is  that 
this  amendment,  if  enacted  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  by  the  Congress.  woiUd  have  the 
effect  of  precipitating  a  greater  demand 
for  gold.  As  we  know,  from  1960  to  1965. 
we  averaged  a  loss  of  more  than  $1  bll- 
Uon  a  year  In  gold.  This  could  easily  be 
stepped  up.  In  the  opinion  of  these  ex- 
perts, who  are  the  outstanding  experts 
in  the  Government  on  this  issue.  It  would 
be  a  matter  of  only  a  few  months  before 
the  U.S.  gold  stock  dropped  to  20  per- 
cent of  our  Federal  Reserve  notes  If  we 
set  such  a  strict  limit,  the  amendment 
would  aggravate  our  gold  loss.  It  would 
signal  the  position  of  the  Congress  that 
It  Is  not  going  to  back  up  the  adminis- 
tration beyond  the  extent  of  the  $1  or 
$l'/2  billion  the  amendment  would  per- 
mit. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator, for  whose  opinion  on  monetary 
matters  I  have  great  respect,  that  the  ar- 
gument he  has  just  quoted  leaves  me 
singularly  unimpressed,  for  the  reason 
that  if  the  Congress  partially  lifts  the 
cover  in  order  to  free  another  several 
billion  dollars  worth  of  gold,  it  certainly 
cannot  be  construed  as  an  act  indicating 
our  unwillingness  to  continue  making  the 
dollar  convertible  for  gold  at  the  present 
rate.  It  is  simply  the  recognition  that  we 
are  running  out  of  uncovered  gold,  and 
therefore  must  make  part  of  the  covered 
gold  available  to  meet  current  demands. 
How  this  can  be  construed  to  mean  the 
very  opposite,  as  these  experts  have  at- 
tempted to  do,  strikes  me  as  being  a  very 
forced  argument. 

The  second  thing  I  would  say  Is  that 
the  Congress,  for  many  years  now,  has 
attempted  to  exert  some  influence  upon 
the  general  spending  of  this  Govern- 


ment by  Imposing  a  celling  on  the  na- 
tional debt.  The  same  argument  could  be 
made  that  It  would  be  better  for  us  to 
eliminate  the  ceiling  entirely  and  thus 
avoid  the  embarrsissment  to  the  admin- 
istration of  having  to  come  back  to  Con- 
gress again  and  again  to  ask  for  an  In- 
crease In  the  celling.  But  the  Congress 
has  felt  that  this  pressure  is  good:  that 
if  we  carmot  balance  our  budget,  then  it 
ought  to  suffer  the  penalty  of  recurrent 
upward  adjustments  in  the  debt  ceiling. 
If  that  applies  to  the  debt.  I  think  it 
applies  with  equal  force  to  our  gold 
supply  and  the  integrity  of  the  dollar. 
The  only  way  we  can  firm  up  the  dol- 
lar, in  the  long  run,  is  to  reduce  our  ex- 
penditures abroad,  and  one  of  the  big- 
gest causes  of  oiu-  continuing  gold  drain 
has  to  do  with  the  deployment  of  so 
many  American  troops  overseas.  The  ad- 
ministration is  unwilling  to  change  its 
attitude  on  the  extent  of  our  overcom- 
mitment abroad,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is 
leading  this  country  to  disaster. 

Those  of  us  who  feel  this  way  ought 
to  keep  the  pressure  on.  The  worst  thing 
we  could  do  would  be  to  pull  off  the  gold 
cover  entirely,  and  thus  permit  the  drain- 
ing away  of  the  balance  of  our  gold, 
for  that  will  happen,  and  then  come  to 
the  final  crisis,  at  the  end  of  the  road, 
when  there  is  no  gold  left  to  insure  the 
integrity  of  the  dollar.  Then  we  would 
have  no  alternative  but  drastic  and  pre- 
cipitous retrenchment  abroad,  or  face 
the  calamity  of  a  devaluation  of  the  dol- 
lar. 

How  much  better  to  keep  the  pressiu-e 
on,  while  time  remsdns,  to  do  the  basic 
things  that  have  to  be  done.  They  will 
not  be  done,  In  my  judgment,  as  long 
as  there  Is  a  large  supply  of  gold  to  dip 
into,  postponing  from  year  to  year  the 
final  reckoning. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
construction  of  those  aroimd  the  world 
who  are  International  bankers  and  spec- 
ulators were  the  same  as  those  of  the 
Senator  from  Idaho.  I  think  the  admin- 
istration would  be  wise  to  support  the 
amendment,  and  we  would  be  wise  to  do 
the  same.  But  this  would  not  be  their 
construction.  The  fact  is  that  this  Is  en- 
tirely different  from  the  situation  we 
have  on  the  national  debt.  If  we  only 
go  one-fifth  of  the  way,  if  we  go  to  20 
percent,  then  we  will  be  telling  the 
world  we  do  not  wish  to  permit  more 
than  $l'/2  or  $2  bUUon  of  additional 
gold  outflow.  After  that  point,  the  specu- 
lators will  assume,  we  will  then  suspend 
the  redeeming  of  dollars  in  gold.  And 
we  will  then  devalue  the  dollar.  This 
Is  the  only  reason  why  any  speculator 
will  buy  gold. 

He  suffers  a  loss  In  doing  so,  because 
he  loses  the  Interest  the  dollar  Invest- 
ment pays;  he  has  to  pay  Insurance  on 
the  gold,  and  so  forth.  Therefore,  the 
construction  that  it  would  seem  to  me 
he  would  put  on  this  hesitancy  on  the 
part  of  Congress,  this  Insistence  that  we 
go  only  from  25  to  20  percent,  would 
be  that  this  Is  a  step  along  the  way 
toward  devaluation.  That  we  are  even- 
tually going  to  arrive  at  that  pwint.  and 
that  therefore  he  better  get  rid  of  his 
dollars  and  get  his  gold:  and  under  such 
circumstances  It  would  be  only  a  matter 
of  months  before  we  lose  the  gold  which 
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the  Senator  very  sincerely  says  should  be 
made  available. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much.  I  wish  to  say  only  one  further 
word,  and  then  I  shall  yield  the  floor  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

If  we  want  to  build  International  con- 
fidence again  in  the  dollar,  we  have  got 
to  take  those  measures  necessary  to  rec- 
tify the  current  deficit  In  our  balance 
of  payments.  International  confidence  in 
the  dollar  will  not  be  affected,  one  way 
or  the  other,  on  the  basis  of  whether  we 
release  $2.5  or  $3  bilUon  worth  of  gold 
to  protect  the  dollar  during  the  current 
crisis,  or  whether  we  take  the  cover  off 
entirely.  As  long  as  the  administration 
falls  to  reduce  foreign  spending  suffi- 
ciently to  correct  the  fundamental  prob- 
lem, there  is  going  to  be  dwindling  con- 
fidence in  the  dollar  abroad.  That  is 
what  is  presently  creating  the  nm  on 
the  dollar,  and  that  condition  will  not 
be  eliminated  until  the  administration 
ends  the  deficit  in  our  international  bal- 
ance of  payments. 

It  simply  does  not  impress  me  to  say 
that  foreign  confidence  in  the  dollar  will 
be  destroyed,  depending  on  whether  we 
uncover  only  a  portion  of  the  gold,  or  un- 
cover all  of  the  gold.  Tlie  foreign  atti- 
tude basically  relates  to  budgetary  defi- 
cits in  this  country,  and  our  lavish  for- 
eign spending,  which  perpetuates  the 
imbalance  in  our  international  accounts. 
Until  the  administration  is  willing  to 
address  itself  to  these  problems,  it  will 
continue  to  be  faced  with  the  problem 
of  dwindling  confidence  in  the  dollar 
abroad.  . 

My  amendment  Is  directed  toward 
placing  pressure  on  the  administration 
to  come  to  grips  with  these  problems. 
Until  that  happens,  as  sure  as  I  stand 
here  on  the  fioor  today,  we  will  continue 
to  see  our  gold  drained  away  until  none 
remains.  Then,  the  crisis  that  faces  us 
now  will  be  pale  compared  to  the  crisis 
that  will  face  us  when  there  is  no  further 
gold  as  insurance  to  fall  back  upon,  when 
there  is  no  further  gold  left  in  the  Treas- 
ury to  redeem  the  dollar. 

I  believe  that  this  is  a  prudent  amend- 
ment, and  I  hope  the  Senate  will  agree 
to  it.  ___^__^^ 

MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL    OP    BILL 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  on  March  11.  1968.  the  President 
had  approved  and  signed  the  act  (S. 
1227)  to  provide  that  a  judgment  or  de- 
cree of  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  shall  not  constitute 
a  lien  until  filed  and  recorded  in  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Recorder  of  Deeds  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coliunbia,  and  for  other  purposes. 


was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations: 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  requirement  of 
Section  4(g)  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  Act,  I  am  forwarding  for 
the  information  of  the  Congress  a  joint 
report  and  recommendations  by  the  Sec- 
retaries of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation and  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment on  the  logical  and  efficient  lo- 
cation of  urban  mass  transpwrtation 
functions  in  the  Executive  Branch. 

This  report  contains  a  valuable  sum- 
mary of  studies  and  deliberations  con- 
ducted by  the  two  Secretaries  over  the 
past  year.  Reorganization  Plan  2,  which 
I  transmitted  to  the  Congress  on  Feb- 
ruary 26, 1968.  will  carry  Into  effect  those 
recommendations  requiring  action  by  the 

Congress. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  March  12,  1968. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today,  it  stand  in  adjournment  until  12 
o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


JOINT  REPORT  ON  URBAN  TRANS- 
PORTATION ORGANIZATION- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report, 


ELIMINATION  OF  RESERVE 
REQUIREMENTS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <H.R.  14743)  to  eliminate  the 
reserve  requirements  for  Federal  Reserve 
notes  and  for  U.S.  notes  and  Treasury 
notes  of  1890. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho  that  I 
was  most  interested  in  his  speech.  This  is 
the  second  time  today— and  I  think  it 
very  much  worthwhile — that  we  have 
brought  out  in  the  debate  the  fact  that 
our  loss  of  gold  is  not  caused  by  the  gold 
cover:  our  loss  of  gold  is  caused  by  an 
imbalance  in  payments  and  by  deficit 
spending  at  the  home  level,  and  until 
we  correct  that,  it  does  not  make  much 
difference  what  we  do  with  the  cover; 
we  are  going  to  continue  to  lose  gold. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin]  without  losing  my 
right  to  the  fioor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    608 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  courtesy  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  in  yielding. 

I  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  to 
the  pending  bill  (H.R.  14743)  and  ask 
that  it  be  printed  and  lie  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ariaona 
will  be  received  and  printed  and  will  lie 
on  the  table. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  would  not  affect  the  bill  un- 
der consideration.  It  would  not  affect 
the  withdrawal  of  our  Nation's  gold  as 
a  reserve  for  Federal  Reserve  notes  out- 
standing. 


It  would  simply  call  on  this  body  to 
thoroughly  investigate  the  gold  policies 
of  our  country  any  time  our  gold  re- 
serves dip  as  low  as  $10  billion. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  comments  made 
here  today  that  authorities  differ  on 
what  the  impact  of  the  bill  we  are  con- 
sidering will  be. 

It  is  intolerable  that  the  greatest  na- 
tion on  earth  should  simply  let  its  gold 
supply  dwindle  to  nothing  without  at 
some  key  point  thoroughly  studying  its 
gold  iwlicles. 

As  late  as  1965  when  the  gold  reserve 
requirement  was  removed  for  Federal  Re- 
serve bank  deposit  liabilities,  there  were 
free  gold   reserves  of  S6  billion  which 
our  international  money  managers  felt 
would  be  sufficient  to  meet  our  money 
supply  needs  and  our  international  com- 
mitments for  some  10  years.  It  took  just 
3  intervening  years  during  which  the  ad- 
ministration did  not  correct  our  imbal- 
ance of  payments  to  reach  another  crisis. 
I  would  remind  this  body  that  our 
present  gold  cover  law  does  not  prevent 
the  sale  of  gold  by  the  United  States  once 
the  Treasury  gold  stocks  are  reduced  to 
the  25-percent  minimum.  Instead  the  law 
provides  penalties,  in  the  form  of  in- 
terest rate  increases  on  the  Federal  Re- 
serve rediscoimt  rate,  for  any  violation 
of  the  25-percent  statutory  reserve  re- 
quirement. Thus,  our  Treasury  in  effect 
is  able  to  meet  the  demands  of  foreign 
creditors  imtil  the  gold  stocks  are  de- 
pleted— the  question  is  whether  or  not 
our  Government  is  willing  to  undergo  the 
disciplinary  measures  which  the  present 
law  requires. 

Finally,  removal  of  the  gold  cover  will 
do  nothing  to  alter  the  critical  balance- 
of-payments  situation.  While  the  penalty 
of  increased  interest  rates  would  likely 
prompt  a  demand  by  the  American  public 
for  austerity  in  the  administration's  ex- 
travagant foreign  aid  programs,  removal 
of  the  gold  cover  will  only  increase  the 
likelihood  that  excessive  balance-of -pay- 
ment deficits  will  continue. 

This  is  a  critical  and  complex  ques- 
tion. My  amendment  simply  calls  on  this 
body  to  thoroughly  study  it. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  from  Arizona.  It 
seems  to  me  that  his  amendment  is  ex- 
tremely appropriate.  Since  we  are  con- 
sidering the  House  bill  rather  than  the 
Senate  bill,  and  the  House  bill  did  not 
provide  for  a  report  from  the  Treasury 
or  a  study  of  any  kind,  I  believe  this 
amendment  has  great  merit  and  should 
be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado. I  am  especially  appreciative  be- 
cause of  his  vast  knowledge  in  this  field. 
He  has  spoken  many  times  on  the  fioor 
of  the  Senate  regarding  the  sort  of  situa- 
tion which  we  now  face,  and  I  certainly 
congratulate  him  for  the  action  he  has 
tftkcn 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  yield  at  this  point  to  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell] 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
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objection.  It  is  so  ordered.  The  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 


DR  ALBERT  L.  MIDGLEY:  RHODE 
ISLAND  S  DENTIST  OP  THE  CENTURY 
Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  my  great 
privilege  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  life  and  achievements  of  a  dis- 
tinguished citizen  of  my  State,  the  late 
Dr  Albert  Leonard  Midgley.  who  was 
known  in  our  States  dental  profession 
as  Rhode  Islands  dentist  of  the  cen- 
tury.' 

Mr  Midgley  was  singtUarly  deservmg 
of  this  title.  His  career  of  service  to  his 
State  and  Nation  spanned  the  first  two- 
thirds  of  tills  century  and  left  an  unpact 
which  will  surely  be  felt  long  after  the 
year  2000.  This  is  especially  true  since  he 
devoted  so  much  of  his  life  to  elevating 
and  esUblishing  national  standards  of 
excellence  in  his  profession.  He  taught 
for  14  years  at  the  Hai-vard  Dental 
School,  where  he  was  graduated  with 
honors  in  1901.  And  he  served  as  found- 
er and  president  of  the  American  College 
of  Dentist^and  president  of  the  Dental 
Education  Council  of  America. 

Dr.  Midgley  also  managed  to  devote 
much  attention  to  community  needs  in 
our  own  State.  He  was  instrumental  in 
organizing  dental  facilities  for  the  needy 
and  for  children.  He  was  an  active 
churchman,  a  devoted  family  man.  a 
friend  to  many  and  withal  an  exceptional 
citizen.  In  token  of  his  many  accomplish- 
ments, t'-ie  Rhode  Island  General  Assem- 
bly on  February  2  passed  a  resolution  of 
appreciation  and  sympathy  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  death.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  l.> 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a  true 
satisfaction  and  honor  for  us  in  public 
life  to  be  able  to  salute  the  works  of  citi- 
zens who  have  made  such  a  mark  and 
achieved  so  much  as  did  Dr.  Albert  Midg- 
ley. His  record  of  achievement  stands 
as  an  inspiration  and  challenge  to  all 
who  follow  him  and  gives  special  mean- 
ing to  much  of  the  work  which  we  do 
here  in  the  field  of  health  and  welfare. 
It  is  an  especial  honor  for  me  to  salute 
him  at  this  time,  because  several  mem- 
bers of  his  family  are  present  in  Wash- 
ington today,  including  his  three  daugh- 
ters. Miss  Helen  Midgley.  Mrs.  William 
J.  Gilbane,  and  Mrs.  J.  V.  Hughes,  and 
his  two  grandsons.  Mr  Albert  Engelken 
and  Mr.  Richard  Engelken.  They  sym- 
bolize the  proud  tribute  which  our  State 
has  rendered  for  one  of  its  most  illustri- 
ous citizens. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Exhibit   1 

Se.vati:  Resolution  320 

Resolution  proffering  sincerest  sympathy  and 

regret  upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Albert  Leonard 

Midgley 

It  can  truly  be  said  of  Dr.  Albert  Leonard 
Midgley.  "he  lived  a  full  life."  In  his  journey 
through  eighty-nine  years  of  mortality,  he 
marshalled  his  talents  and  chartered  his 
gift  of  lime  so  they  would  best  serve  the 
honored  precepts  by  which  he  guided  his 
life — service  to  God  and  County,  love  of 
family  and  mankind. 


Dr.  Midgley  attended  Brown  University 
and  graduated  with  honors  from  Harvard 
University  Dental  School  In  1901,  He  served 
in  World  War  I  as  a  lieutenant -commander 
in  the  Dental  Corps  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Re- 
serve. During  this  time  he  was  a  consultant 
to  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  and  worked 
with  the  Office  of  the  United  States  Surgeon 
General. 

In  addition  to  a  practice  which  spanned 
sixty  years.  Dr.  Midgley  devoted  himself  to 
the  teaching  of  dentistry  and  the  Improve- 
ment of  dental  techniques  and  standards.  He 
was  a  founder,  secretary  aild  past  president 
of  the  American  College  of  Dentists  and 
received  lu  highest  recognition,  the  William 
John  Dies  Award  for  outstanding  service  In 
dental  education  Dr.  Midgley  was  instru- 
mental In  placing  dental  education  exclu- 
sively under  university  control  and  was  presi- 
dent and  secretary  of  the  Dental  Educational 
Council  of  America  for  nineteen  years. 

He  served  as  president  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Dental  Society  and  the  National  Board  of 
Dental  Examiners,  established  the  Dental 
Students  Register  providing  statistical  data 
to  dental  schools,  established  a  dental  clinic 
at  St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  wtia  instrumental 
In  organizing  the  Joseph  Samuels  Dental 
Clinic  for  children,  organized  the  Providence 
Dental  Guild  for  free  service  to  indigent 
and  chronically  HI.  and  taught  at  Harvard 
Dental  School  for  fourteen  years. 

It  was  a  fitting  tribute  that  In  1959  Dr 
Albert  Leonard  Midgley  was  honored  by  the 
Rhode  Island  Dental  Society  as  Rhode  Is- 
land's dentist  of  the  century. 

Dr.  Midgley  shared  his  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience with  others  In  all  his  endeavors. 
He  was  a  prolific  writer  and  widely  published 
In  dental  publications.  His  talents  as  pianist, 
photographer,  philatelist  and  envied  rose 
grower,  brought  him  the  greatest  pleasure 
when  they  were  enjoyed  by  others. 

Despite  a  busy  professional  life.  Dr.  Midgley 
always  found  time  to  offer  his  services  as  an 
active  church  layman.  He  was  a  charter  mem- 
ber of  St.  Sebastian's  Parish,  a  church  trustee 
for  more  than  thlrty-Qve  years  and  In  1932 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Catholic  Charities 
Fund  Appeal. 

Throughout  his  life  Dr.  Midgley  was  above 
all  else  a  devoted  husband  and  father  and 
always  considered  the  Interests  and  welfare 
of  his  family  to  be  a  prime  concern.  His 
kindly  manner  and  sincere  regard  for  his 
family,  friends  and  everyone  be  knew  are 
well  remembered. 

Dr.  Midgley  used  his  gift  of  a  long  life  to 
serve  the  community,  and  his  many  accom- 
plishments continue  to  be  of  benefit  to  the 
welfare  of  the  people:  now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  senate  of  the  state  of 
Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations  in 
deep  appreciation  of  bis  contributions  ex- 
press sincere  sympathy  and  regret  upon  the 
death  of  Doctor  Albert  Leonard  Midgley:  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  be 
and  he  hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
transmit  a  duly  certified  copy  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  his  family. 
Attest: 

August  P.  La  Prance. 

Secretary  of  State. 


ELIMINATION  OF  THE  RESERVE 
REQUIREMENTS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  14743'  to  eliminate 
the  reserve  requirements  for  Federal  Re- 
serve notes  and  for  U.S.  notes  and  Treas- 
ury notes  of  1890. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  Record,  and  to  be  sure  that  we  know 
exactly  what  we  are  dealing  with,  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  should  start  with 
the  fundamentals. 


The  first  fundamental  is  that  we  are 
trying  to  repeal  a  section  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  and  the  Gold  Reserve  Act 
which  requires  that  we  maintain  25  per- 
cent of  gold  behind  the  value  of  the  to- 
tal amount  of  the  Federal  Reser\e  notes 
that  have  been  printed  and  circulated 
around  the  country.  And  tmless  we  have 
that  amount  of  gold,  it  puts  an  automatic 
brake  on  the  amount  of  Federal  Reserve 
notes  that  can  be  printed.  This  thereby 
creates  some  kind  of  a  mechanical  stand- 
ard by  which  we  can  determine  how 
much  money  will  be  printed.  And  it 
avoids,  it  seems  to  me  at  least,  printing 
press  money. 

Mr,  President,  this  is  not  my  first  ef- 
fort in  this  field.  When  I  was  on  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  back 
in  1963  and  1964,  I  received  permission 
from  the  chainnan  of  that  committee 
to  go  abroad  for  an  8-day  period  and 
discuss  with  the  finance  people  of  Eng- 
land. Prance,  Switzerland,  and  Italy  the 
problems  that  we  were  encountering  in 
the  value  of  the  dollar  and  the  outflow 
of  gold. 

During  that  process  I  talked  to  the 
central  bankers  in  each  one  of  those 
countries,  I  also  talked  to  as  many  of 
the  private  finance  people  as  I  possibly 
could.  In  addition.  I  talked  with  our  own 
Treasury  people,  our  ambassadors,  and 
other  people  to  whom  I  had  introduc- 
tions in  an  effort  to  find  out  from  them 
what  they  thought  we  should  do  in  order 
to  strengthen  the  value  of  the  dollar 
which,  after  all,  is  not  only  of  enormous 
importance  in  our  own  country,  but  is 
also  one  of  the  major  stabilizing  irflu- 
ences  in  the  financial  world— both  in 
Eiu-ope  and  in  other  areas. 

I  think  it  might  be  helpful  in  this 
process  if  I  were  to  read  from  the  report 
which  I  had  printed  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  trip.  As  I  say,  this  was  from  July  22, 
1963,  to  August  1,  1963. 
I  start  out  with  the  background.  I  say: 
With  many  others.  I  have  been  increasingly 
disturbed  over  our  continuing  balance  of 
payments  deficits  and  the  continuing  losses 
In  our  gold  reserves. 

With  the  Invaluable  cooperation  and  con- 
sent of  the  chairman.  Senator  Robertson; 
the  subcommittee  chairman,  Senator  Clark, 
and  the  ranking  Republican  member.  Senator 
Bennett:  I  arranged  through  the  State  De- 
partment and  through  some  personal  con- 
tacts to  discuss  the  problems  noted  above 
privately  and  informally  with  Treastu-y  at- 
taches, the  respective  Ambassadors,  some 
private  commercial  interests,  and  officers  of 
•  the  central  banks  In  England.  Prance. 
Switzerland,  and  Italy.  I  have  retained  in 
my  file  the  names  of  all  with  whom  discus- 
sions were  held,  and  will  be  glad  to  make 
these  available  to  any  member,  but  because 
of  the  nature  of  the  talks  and  this  report  It 
would  be  inappropriate  to  list  them  here. 

At  the  outset.  It  might  be  helpful  to  set 
forth  the  dimension  of  the  problems  Involved. 
Under  the  executive  department's  policy 
decision  issued  in  1934  foreign  central  banks 
may  redeem  their  dollar  holding  in  gold  held 
in  our  Treasury  at  a  rate  of  $35  per  ounce. 
Obviously  if  gold  in  the  world  market  Is 
worth  more  than  $35  per  ounce.  It  is  ad- 
vantageous to  redeem  dollars  in  gold. 

A  printed  tabulation  in  the  report 
contains  a  list  of  the  gold  and  dollar 
holdings  of  various  coimtries  and  inter- 
national organizations  as  of  March  1963. 
At  the  end  of  March  1963,  the  total  po- 
tential claims  against  our  gold  exceeded 
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$25  billion.  Against  this  amount  we  then 
had  $3.8  billion  of  free  gold  reserves  over 
and  above  the  amotmt  we  needed  to  back 
the  currency. 

As  of  June  30,  1963.  the  comparable 
holdings  held  by  foreign  countries  and 
international  organizations  were  $25,8 
billion  of  gold,  and  in  free  gold  reserves 
available  to  secure  foreign  dollar  hold- 
ings there  was  only  $3,4  billion.  In  other 
words,  our  free  gold  reser\'cs  went  down 
as  the  claims  against  our  gold  had 
gone  up. 

As  I  have  said,  I  tried  to  find  out  from 
people  overseas  what  they  thought  we 
should  do  to  strengthen  the  dollar  and 
whether  this  would  reduce  the  outflow  of 
gold  from  our  country.  On  page  3  of  the 
report  I  stated  the  conclusions  and  rec- 
ommendations that  they  had  related  to 
me. 

First  of  all.  they  expressed  vigorous 
opposition  to  any  devaluation  or  re- 
evaluation  of  our  dollar.  They  did  not 
want  to  have  the  price  of  gold  changed, 
because  they  thought  that  would  create 
an  enoimous  impact  in  the  international 
monetary  circle. 

It  was  recognized  by  every  one  that  I 
talked  to  that  there  was  an  urgent  need 
to  correct  our  balance-of-payments 
deficit.  This  was  5  years  ago  that  we 
are  talking  about.  We  had  a  balance-of- 
payments  deficit  then,  and  we  have  a 
worse  one  now. 

The  proposed  investment  tax  which 
the  President — President  Kennedy  at 
that  time — had  suggested,  just  before  I 
went  overseas,  was,  they  said,  badly 
timed,  badly  annotmced,  and  ineffective, 
especially  after  the  Canadian  Exposition 
had  been  annotmced.  They  said  that  the 
increase  in  the  Federal  Reserve  redis- 
count rate  instituted  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve was  helpful  but  probably  would 
not  cure  the  long-range  problem. 

Most  of  all.  and  without  exception, 
they  said  that  the  one  thing  we  needed 
to  do  was  to  balance  our  budget  or  to 
bring  it  close  enough  to  balance  at  the 
domestic  level  so  that  there  would  be 
increased  confidenoe  overseas  and  so  that 
we  would  put  a  brake  on  the  inflationary 
cycle  which  that  spending  created, 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr,  President,  actually 
the  entire  question  of  the  lack  of  con- 
fidence really  started  with  the  serious 
doubts  that  the  foreign  financiers  had 
about  our  national  fiscal  policy. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  TOWER,  It  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  amount  of  gold  reserves  that  we  had 
available  to  make  our  dollars  convertible, 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  is  100- 
percent  correct,  and  that  is  why  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  proponents  of  the  bill  are 
emphasizing  the  wrong  things. 

Mr.  TOWER.  It  would  be  treating  a 
symptom  rather  than  the  disease. 

Mr-.  DOMINICK.  I  usually  say  that  it 
is  hiding  the  blood  rather  than  closing 
the  wound. 

Mr.  CARLSON,  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
not  intended  to  get  into  the  discussion  of 


this  particular  point.  However,  the  Sen- 
ator referred  to  the  balance-of-payments 
deficit  which  is  a  problem. 

Tlie  deficit  in  1967  was  approximately 
S3.7  billion,  and  in  1966  there  was  a 
deficit  of  $1,35  billion  according  to  the 
information  I  have,  I  have  checked  on 
some  figures  as  to  the  cause  of  that 
deficit.  Several  things  are  involved  in 
this. 

If  my  information  is  correct,  the  de- 
terioration in  the  balance-of-payments 
situation  for  the  full  year  of  1967  was 
due  to  several  factors.  One  of  them  in- 
volved the  exposition  in  Canada.  Tlie  ex- 
position in  Canada  in  1967  increased  the 
tourist  deficit  by  at  least  $350  million 
based  upon  the  figures  I  have. 

Second,  the  British  liquidation  of  the 
U,S,  .securities  was  accountable  for  an 
additional  $560  million. 

We  had  a  copper  strike  that  had  been 
going  on  for  months  and  is  still  on. 
While  these  figures  are  not  too  recent, 
that  strike  cost  at  least  $250  million.  The 
figure  is  probably  $300  to  $400  million 
at  this  time,  but  it  was  S200  million  at 
the  time  I  got  this  table.  I  understand 
that  the  strike  has  not  been  settled  as 
yet,  and  it  is  still  costing  us  money  in 
the  balance  of  payments. 

Mr,  DOMINICK,  Let  me  say  on  that 
very  point  that  I  have  been  informed 
that  by  virtue  of  this  strike,  we  are  now 
importing  SI 00  million  worth  of  copF>er 
each  month.  If  that  is  figured  on  a  1-year 
basis,  it  is  $1.2  billion,  as  I  figure  it.  over 
the  period  of  a  year,  that  we  are  .sending 
out  in  order  to  import  copper,  while  the 
President  takes  no  action  to  settle  the 
strike,  and  while  he  is  proposing  a  tax 
on  the  American  people  which  does  not 
even  equal  this  amount  in  terms  of  the 
tourist  return  that  we  will  get  for  reduc- 
tion in  outflow  because  of  the  tourist  tax. 
Mr.  CARLSON.  I  completely  agree  with 
what  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado  has  said  about  the  copper  strike 
and  how  it  is  affecting  our  balance  of 
payments. 

However,  in  addition  to  the  copper 
strike,  as  I  mentioned,  the  British  liqui- 
dation of  U.S.  securities  drained  $560 
million. 

Our  people  who  visited  the  exposition 
in  Canada — we  were  very  happy  about 
their  doing  so— took  $350  million  of  the 
balance  of  payments.  In  addition,  we 
have  the  Canadian  automobile  agree- 
ment, which  caused  a  deterioration  of 
$118  million. 

We  have  tha  Vietnam  foreign  ex- 
change expenditure,  which  increased  by 
$500  million. 

In  addition,  errors  and  omissions  of 
several  other  items  total  $700  million.  So. 
although  we  are  talking  about  balance  of 
payments,  many  items  enter  into  the 
problem,  and  we  do  not  seem  to  be  get- 
ting at  the  source  of  the  problem.  We  are 
concerned  about  stopping  travel,  but 
many  other  items  enter  into  this  picture. 
I  believe  the  Senator  from  Colorado  is 
making  an  excellent  statement. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  appreciate  the  sup- 
port ot  the  Senator  from  Kansas,  and  I 
completely  agree  with  him. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  said  much  the  same  thing.  Several 
other  Senators,  in  the  process  of  this  dis- 


cussion, commented  on  the  same  prob- 
lems; namely,  that  we  are  not  really 
getting  at  the  cause  of  our  outflow  by 
simply  removing  the  gold  cover.  All  we 
are  doing  is  making  more  gold  available 
for  people  overseas  to  grab,  while  the 
value  of  our  dollar  domestically  goes 
down  and  down. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President  (Mr. 
Tydings  in  the  chair),  will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Just  prior  to  being 
asked  to  yield  the  floor,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  said  that  the  deficit  operation 
was  one  of  the  real  evils  to  which  we 
should  direct  our  attention. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  call  the  Senator's  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  in  the  matter  of 
imbalance  in  payments,  as  long  ago  as 
1961— approximately  7  years  ago — 10 
nations  got  together  and  formed  a 
pool  of  $6  billion  to  implement  the  hard 
money  and  gold  supplies  that  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  had  available 
to  stabilize  currency  around  the  world. 

Moreover,  at  that  time  our  Govern- 
ment was  begging  foreiun  debtors  to 
advance  payments  on  their  debt  so  that 
we  would  in  some  measure  cope  with 
the  problem  of  the  imbalance  in  pay- 
ments. 

On  January  28.  1965,  a  bill  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  by  former  Sena- 
tor Robertson.  iemovin>i  the  ;iold  sup- 
port on  immediately  demandable  depos- 
its in  the  Federal  Reserve  Sy.stem. 

The  point  I  am  attempting  to  make 
is  that  not  only  as  early  as  1961.  but 
also  as  early  as  1957  and  1958,  this  spec- 
ter of  what  was  happening  to  the  gold 
was  hanging  over  the  head  of  the  U.S. 
Government, 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

I  recall  that  I  obtained  the  floor  dur- 
ing the  debate  on  that  bill  and  offered 
an  amendment  so  that  we  would  not 
take  away  all  the  gold  reserves  behind 
the  Federal  Reserve  deposits.  I  offered 
20  percent,  as  Senator  Church  is  doing 
now,  instead  of  25,  and  the  Senator 
was  kind  enough  to  support  my  amend- 
ment at  that  time. 

Unfortunately,  we  could  not  impress 
it  upon  enough  people.  We  just  did  not 
have  the  horsepower,  as  they  say,  to  get 
this  done  so  that  we  could  require  the 
administration  to  start  taking  steps  to 
correct  the  real  problem  we  have,  which 
is  the  balance  of  payments  and  the 
fact  of  our  unbalanced  budget. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Does  not  the  problem 
confronting  us  now  result  from  the  fear 
of  foreign  creditors  of  the  accelerated 
depreciation  in  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar  that  they  expect  will  hap- 
pen in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. That  was  the  point  in  my  reading 
my  report  of  1963.  which  resulted  from 
direct  conversations  with  both  private 
financial  and  central  bankers  overseas. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE,  Mr,  President,  the  re- 
moval of  the  gold  cover  on  the  Federal 
currency  in  itself  will  not  solve  our  prob- 
lem. It  may  act  as  a  salve  or  an  ameliora- 
tive for  a  brief  period.  It  is  generally 
recognized  that  more  than  one  thing 
must  be  done.  There  must  be  a  curtail- 
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ment  of  expenses  In  fields  where  they 
can  be  curtailed. 

Mr.   DOMINICK.   I  agree  completely 
with  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  hope 
we  can  get  the  amendment  of  Senator 
Tower.  Senator  Hickenlooper.  and  my- 
self adopted,  so  that  we  will  have  time 
within  which  to  do  this.  It  will  give  us 
approximately  2  years,  according  to  our 
estimate,  to  be  able  to  change  the  mone- 
tary policy  of  this  country  so  that  we 
can  start  getting  things  back  in  balance 
and  create  some  value  again  for  our  dol- 
lar, instead  of  having  it  constantly 
depreciate. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  contemplate  voting 
for  one  of  these  measures,  but  I  antici- 
pate that  two  other  measures  will  have 
to  follow — one.  the  curtailment  of  ex- 
penses where  It  can  be  done;  two,  the 
imposition  of  a  surtax,  provided  we  begin 
curtailing  expenses  first. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  could  not  agree  with  him  more. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  DOliilNICK.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  for  a  question. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  Only  for  a  question. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  say  that  only  be- 
cause I  know  that  the  Senator  has  an 
hour's  speech. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  believe  it  will  extend  a 
little  beyond  an  hour.  I  have  no  inten- 
tion of  infringing  on  the  Senator's  time. 
The  Senator  well  remembers,  and  has 
Just  referred  to,  the  debate  in  1965.  when 
we  removed  the  gold  cover  from  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  demand  deposits.  At  the 
testimony  leading  up  to  that  bill.  Secre- 
tary Dillon  testified  that  we  would  lose 
$200  million  to  a  maximum  of  $400  mil- 
lion worth  of  gold  if  we  took  that  step. 
This  was  in  answer  to  those  who  thought 
we  would  lose  a  great  deal  of  gold.  As 
a  result,  we  did  lose  $1.5  billion  of  gold 
during  the  first  6  months  of  1965. 

The  question  I  wish  to  ask  is  this:  Can 
the  Senator  see  anything  in  our  past 
experience,  our  past  history,  which  would 
lead  him  to  believe,  or  would  lead  him 
to  have  any  optimistic  hopes,  that  our 
experience  would  be  any  better  if  we  re- 
moved the  gold  cover  today  than  we  had 
with  removing  It  from  the  Federal  Re- 
serve deposits? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  a  very  good 
question,  I  say  to  my  distinguished  senior 
colleague,  and  I  believe  the  answer  is 
empiiatically  "No."  I  do  not  see  any  his- 
toric precedent  that  would  lead  me  to 
think  that  this  Is  going  to  be  better 
than  it  was  before.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
I  believe  it  will  be  worse;  because,  by  re- 
moving the  gold  cover  and  letting  it  all 
flow  into  whatever  degree  it  may  be 
asked  for.  what  we  are  doing,  is  first, 
allowing  the  administration  to  relax  over 
the  financial  problem  in  this  situation, 
so  that  they  are  not  disposed  to  take  any 
action  to  cut  back  on  their  own  budget. 
Second,  it  indicates  this  is  the  last 
of  our  gold  and  if  any  of  our  foreign 
creditors  want  to  get  any  they  better 
jmnp  on  the  bandwagon. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  Indicated 
the  three  things  necessary  Ijefore  we  can 
hope  to  correct  this  situation.  Those 
three  things  would  include  a  balance  of 
deficits  in  the  interior  economy  of  this 
country.  Can  the  Senator  see  any  indi- 


cation on  the  part  of  the  administra- 
tion that  it  is  going  to  meet  the  condi- 
tions which  are  going  to  be  necessary 
and  which  even  Members  of  his  party  on 
the  floor  today  say  are  going  to  be  neces- 
sary before  we  stop  the  outflow  of  gold? 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Quite  to  the  con- 
trary, I  would  say  to  my  good  friend.  We 
have  had  one  message  after  another  sent 
up  from  the  White  House  to  both  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Sen- 
ate requesting  additional  programs  and 
large  expenditures  of  fimds.  with  no  in- 
dication of  any  cutbacks.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  is  a  great  increase  in  pro- 
posed expenditures  under  the  budget  for 
1969,  with  overstated  revenues  and 
understated  expenses,  and  even  in  that 
situation  there  is  a  sizable  deficit. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  has  spoken 
on  this  matter  and  has  been  interested 
in  this  subject  for  a  long  time.  The 
things  the  Senator  said  3  or  4  years  ago 
are  just  as  valid  and  true  today  as  they 
were  then.  It  is  too  bad  that  at  that 
time  we  were  not  able  to  bring  the  atten- 
tion of  the  executive  branch  and  the  ma- 
jority party  to  the  conditions  which  are 
creating  for  us  now  I  think  what  is  going 
to  be  a  crisis,  and  particularly  if  this  par- 
ticular proposal  should  pass. 

I  do  not  wish  to  infringe  further  on 
the  Senator's  time  but  I  did  wish  to 
compliment  him.  I  shall  listen  with  great 
interest  to  the  remainder  of  his  address 
this  afternoon  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  look  forward  to  his  discussion  of  the 
matter  and  to  his  amendment. 

I  shall  submit  an  amendment  at  the 
end  of  my  discussion. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  2  minutes? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska  for  2 
minutes  without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor. 


Mr.  DONONICK.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  with  the  understand- 
ing that  I  do  not  lose  my  right  to  the 
floor.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Tydiwcs  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ALFRED  SELBY  ON 
COMMENCEMENT  OP  55TH  YEAR 
OP  SENATE  EMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  for 
quite  some  time  I  have  carried  on  a  dill- 
gent,  although  not  especially  vigorous, 
search  to  discover  someone  in  or  around 
the  Senate  who  has  served  here  longer 
than  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden]. 

At  last.  I  have  found  that  man.  He 
may  not  be  the  only  person  with  longer 
service  than  the  Senator  from  Arizona, 
but  he  qualifies.  I  refer  to  Alfred  Selby. 
who  today  begins  his  55th  year  of  em- 
ployment. 

Mr.  Selby  came  to  work  here  in  1914. 
His  first  job  was  here.  I  asked  him  only 
the  other  day  if  he  had  any  thought  of 
reUring.  He  said,  "No  "  He  said  he  liked 
his  work  and  he  said.  "Anyway,  many 
Senators  have  asked  me  to  stay  on."  I 
am  one  of  those  Senators. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  mark  this  day, 
a  real  anniversary  day,  noting  the  start 
of  the  55th  year  of  service  of  one  who 
has  served  Senators  so  well. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  for  bringing  up  something 
which  was  really  quite  heart  warming. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 


GOLD  AND  THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE 
NOTE 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  Leland 
J.  Prltchard,  professor  of  finance  at  the 
University  of  Kansas,  has  prepared  an 
article  entitled  "aold  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  Note"  for  the  Kansas  Business 
Review,  which  was  published  in  the  is- 
sue of  February  1968.  The  article  is  a 
scholarly  but  readable  discussion  of  the 
problem  now  l>efore  the  Senate  in  the 
form  of  H.R.  14743. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
article  to  which  I  have  referred  which 
is  enUtled  "Gtold  and  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Note." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

OOLO    AND    THE    FEOISAI.    RXSCSVE    NOTI* 

(By  Leland  J.  Prltchard) 
The  United  States  now  has  a  means-of- 
p>ayinent  money  supply  of  about  $222  billion. 
Of  thla  amount.  $182  billion  consist*  of 
"check-book  money"  (demand  deposit*  In 
the  commercial  banks  owned  by  the  non- 
bank  public)  and  the  remaining  (40  billion 
consists  of  coin  and  paper  currency.  Federal 
Reserve  notes  comprise  nearly  90  percent  of 
our  currency. 

Presently,  the  only  formal  legal  link  be- 
tween gold  and  our  money  supply  Is  through 
the  Federal  Reserve  note.  Federal  Reserve 
notes  are  a  primary  liability  of  the  Issuing 
Federal  Reserve  banks,  and  the  banks  are 
required  by  law  to  hold  gold  certificate  assets 
equal  to  at  least  25  percent  of  the  face  value 
of  all  notes  In  circulation.  As  of  December. 
1967  total  notes  in  circulation  amounted  to 
•42  billion.'  The  banks  are  also  required  by 
law  to  collateralize  the  remaining  75  percent 
(or  leas)  of  the  face  amount  of  the  notes 
with  tJnlted  States  obllgaUons  and /or  eligi- 
ble commercial  and  agricultural  paper. 

The  Federal  Reserve  note  thus  Immobi- 
lizes over  $10  billion  of  our  monetary  gold. 
With  our  rapidly  diminishing  gold  stocks, 
now  less  than  $12  billion,  the  volume  of 
••free  gold"  (gold  available  to  meet  interna- 
tional commitments)  Is  down  to  less  than 
$2  billion.  Against  this  mlnlscule  re8er\-e.  for- 
eigners hold  short-term  clalma  (demand  de- 
posits, time  deposits,  Treasury  bills,  etc.)  of 
•approximately  $35  billion.  While  most  of 
these  assets  are  held  as  International  re- 
serves and  to  effect  international  payments,  a 
considerable  part  much  greater  than  the 
free  gold  stocks  can  legitimately  be  regarded 
as  excess  dollar  balances  by  their  foreign 
owners.  Therefore,  there  Is  an  ever  present 
potential  claim  on  our  gold  reserves. 


*  Congress  Is  now  In  the  process  of  severing 
the  last  legal  lUik  between  our  monetary 
gold  stocks  and  the  money  supply.  This  ar- 
ticle U  Intended  to  give  background  and  In- 
terpretation to  these  developments. 

'  The  figure  of  $42  billion  Includes  approxi- 
mately $4  billion  of  Federal  Reserve  notes 
held  In  the  commercial  banks  as  a  part  of 
their  vault  cash.  Oold  cerUflcate  reserves  are 
required  for  these  notes  as  well  as  the  notes 
held  by  the  nonbank  public.  Since  commer- 
cial bank  vault  cash  is  •warehouse  money" 
and  not  money  In  circulation,  the  notes  were 
not  included  In  the  $40  bllUon  figure  cited 
above  foe  means-of-payment  currency. 


The  extent  to  which  foreigners  are  able 
and  willing  to  press  these  claims  has  been 
dramatically  demonstrated  by  "»e^/vents 
which  have  transpired  since  the  British  de- 
valuation in  November.  1967.  In  the  single 
month  of  December,  1967.  the  United  StaWs 
gold  stock  shrank  by  over  $900  million  Ad- 
mittedly, this  loss  was  unprecedented  and 
not  likely  to  be  repeated  soon,  but  there  U 
no  reason  to  believe  that  we  are  wimng  to 
take  the  necessary  remedial  action  to  elimi- 
nate our  international  deficits,  restore  a  sur- 
plus, and  thereby  stop  the  gold  drain.  Re- 
stricting tourism  abroad,  placing  mandatory 

controls  on  foreign  »n'«"»«'»*',f"«^f„^''Vfx 
the  foreign  investment  equalization  tax 
and  similar  measures  recommended  by  the 
Administration,  or  already  In  force,  are  no 
more  than  palllatlves-*hort-term  measures 
that  do  violence  to  the  concept  of  a  fee  so- 
ciety Furthermore,  they  increase  the  pros- 
pecte  of  future  deficits  by  reducing  our  po- 
tential income  on  foreign  investments. 

The  chronic  deficits  In  our  balance-of- 
payments  have  been  caused  largely  by  our 
international  military  posture  and  can  be 
corrected  (barring  toUl  exchange  controls) 
on^y  by  a  drastic  cutback  In  these  govern- 
ment fostered  overseas  expenditures. 

in  his  January,  1968  State  of  the  Union 
message.  President  Johnson  recommended 
the  immediate  elimination  of  the  gold  cer- 
tmcate  requirement  for  the  Federal  Reserve 
note  wltlTthe  object  of  freeing  all  gold  lor 
sale  to  foreign  governments  at  the  Axed  price 
of  $35  an  ounce.  The  Treasury's  capacity  to 
meet  the  gold  claims  of  foreign  gove"iments 
at  the  price  of  $35  an  ounce  is  absolutely 
necessary  If  a  de  facto  devaluation  of  the 
dollar  is  to  be  avoided. 

Freeing  the  gold  does  not,  of  course,  solve 
the  problem  of  our  chronic  balance-of-pay- 
ment  deficits,  the  real  cause  of  our  gold  crisis^ 
Every  year  since  1950  (with  the  exception  of 
1957)  the  United  States  has  run  a  deficit  of 
varying  magnitude  In  Its  Internationa    ac- 
counts These  cumulative  deficits  have  placed 
in  the  hands  of  foreigners  a  m«  ^-bil^o^ 
dollar  volume  of  excess  dollars;  dollars  that 
are  not  needed  for  International  reserves,  to 
consummate   international   transactions,   or 
to  finance  the  purchase  of  °"r  B°«^„*~: 
services.  Nor  do  the  owners  '^s^**'  '''!^!* 
these  balances  for  long-term  periods  In  this 
country.  Foreigners  have  chosen  to  convert 
over  twelve  billion  of  these  excess  dollars  Into 
gold  since  1950.  causing  more  than  a  50  per- 
cent reduction  In  our  gold  stocks. 

Of  necessity.  Congress  vrtll  approve  the 
President's  recommendation.*  Even  If  It 
were  possible  to  maintain  our  gold  stocks  at 
the  present  level,  the  approximately  $2 
billion  annual  expansion  In  the  volume  of 
Federal  Reserve  notes  In  circulation  would 
force  Congress  to  effect  at  least  a  gradual 
reduction  in  the  gold  certificate  reserve 
ratio-  either  that  or  introduce  another  type 
of  paper  money  having  no  gold  ties. 

To  many  people  the  prospects  of  a  money 
system  divorced  from  gold  raises  the  specter 
of  printing  press  money,  hyper-inflation, 
and  Kcneral  financial  chaos  for  our  domestic 
economy.  They  also  fear  that  cutting  the 
last  sold  limitation  on  the  volume  of  our 
money  will  bring  about  a  collapse  of  con- 
fidence m  the  dollar,  flights  from  our  cur- 
rency, and  the  end  of  the  dollar  as  an  Inter- 
national reserve  currency. 

These  calamitous  events  may  well  ensue 
but  not  as  a  result  of  removing  the  gold 
cover  from  the  Federal  Reserve  note.  In  the 
foreign  sphere,  I  would  expect  exactly  the 


opposite  to  happen.  If  Congress  should  fall 
t^  act  within  the  next  ^ew  months  W 
remove  the  gold  cover  from  the  Federal 
^^Tve  note,  mere  probably  will  be  some 
anticipatory  cash-Ins  of  dollars  for  gold  by 
foreign  central  banks.'  This  could  easily  In- 
duce a  cumulative  flight  from  the  dollar 
and  the  Treasury  would  be  forced  to  deny 
applications  for  gold.' 

A  dollar  no  longer  freely  convertible  on 
external  account  into  gold  at  a  fixed  price 
would  automatically  be  dethroned  as  the 
preeminent  reserve  currency  of  the  world. 
And  thus  a  vast  amount  of  the  economic 
(and  mlllt.wy)  leverage  we  are  now  able  to 
exert  In  the  world  would  evaporate. 

Elimination  of  the  gold  cover  from  the 
Federal  Reserve  note  should  entail  no  un- 
toward consequences  for  the  domestic  econ- 
omv  Confidence  in,  and  therefore  accept- 
ability of.  the  Federal  Reserve  note  as  a 
means-of-payment  will  not  be  affected  since 
this  confidence  Is  predicated  on  faith  In  the 
credit  and  probity  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States.  Nor  v.-iU  removal  of  the 
eold  cover  affect  in  any  significr.nt  degree 
the  future  volume  of  our  currency  in  cir- 
culation or  the  total  money  supply.  Conse- 
quently, prices,  production,  and  employ- 
ment will  not  be  affected  significantly. 

As  our  money  system  is  administered,  an 
expansion  or  contraction  of  Federal  Reserve 
notes,  or  any  other  types  of  currency,  is  not 
allowed  by  the  monetary  authorities  to  al- 
ter significantly  the  lending  capacity  of  the 
banks,  general  credit  conditions,  or  tne  state 
of  the  money  and  credit  markets.  In  other 
words,  an  expansion  or  contraction  of  cur- 
rency is  not  allowed  to  exert  either  an  in- 
flationary or   a  deflationary   impact  on   the 

economy.  ^       „, 

In  our  money  system,  the  aggregate  vol- 
ume of  currency  in  circulation  is  determined 
by  the  effective  demands  for  currency  ex- 
erted by  the  public.  But  the  public  cannot 
acquire  currency  without  diminishing,  at 
the  same  time  and  by  an  equal  amount.  Its 
holdings  of  demand  deposits  and/or  time 
deposits  held  In  the  conunerclal  banks.  Since 
the  source  of  time  deposits  is  demand  de- 
posits (either  dU-ectly  or  Indirectly  through 
^  currency  and  undivided  profits  accounts 
of  the  banks) ,  an  expansion  of  the  publlc  s 
holdings  of  currency  automatically  diminish- 
es another  type  of  money  held  by  the  public. 
The  result  is  that  the  public's  aggregate 
holdings  of  money  remain  unchanged:  only 
the  components  of  the  money  supply  have 

'^^ThvTs**"  there  Is  no  Inherent  Inflationary 
bias  consequent  to  a  choice  on  the  part  of 
the  publlc  to  alter  Its  money  mix  by  expand- 
ine  the  currency  component.  In  fact,  if  the 
public's  decision  to  hold  more  currency  Is 
not  offset  by  monetary  policy  actions  of  the 
Reserve  authorities,  a  deflationary  Impact  on 
the  economy  will  be  exerted. 

Common  sense  would  suggest  that  an  ex- 
pansion of  any  type  of  money  Is  inflationary^ 
The  following  brief  resume  of  some  of  tne 
salient  institutional  aspects  of  our  money 
and  banking  system  wlU  Illustrate  why  this 
is  not  necessarily  so. 

The  aggregate  legal  lending  capacity  of  the 
oonunerlLl  banks  is  limited  by  the  total 
volume  of  legal  reserves  held  by  them  in 
conjunction  with  the  level  of  the  reserve 
ratios  under  which  they  oP^^te.  "Thus  If 
the  banking  system  acquires  $100  of  legal 
reserves  and  the  system  Is  operating  under 
an  average  reserve  ratio  applicable  to  demand 


deposits  of  .125,  the  banking  system  can 
acquire  $700  of  earning  assets  by  creating 
Un  inevitable  consequence)  $700  of  demand 
deposits  and  putting  these  deposits  at  the 
dls^sal  of  the  borrowers.  This  Is  summarized 
tn  the  following  balance  sheet: 
'''(^^mmerclal  tanks:  Reserves  $100  Demand 
deposits  $100:  Loans  $700;  Demand  deposits 

*^Under  these  assumptions,  the  banking  sys- 
tem has  exhausted  Its  legal  lending  capacity^ 
It  holds  no  excess  legal  reserves,  I  e.,  the 
volume  of  demand  deposiu  ($800)  tlmes^l25 
is  equal  to  $100.  the  total  volume  of  legal 

"^Tlnc"  vault  cash  comprises  a  part  of  the 
banks'   legal   reserves,   It   Is   obvious   that  a 
U^  of  vault  cash  would  diminish  the  legal 
lading    capacity    of    the    banks    and    force 
uS    offset)    a    multiple    contraction    of 
bank  credit  and  demand  deposius.  Typically, 
the  ban^  are  "lent  up,"  that  Is.  they  hold 
no  laree  amounts  of  excess  reserves.  Conse- 
ouentlv    anv   large   withdrawal   of   currency 
Seal'  m  boom  periods  and  seasonally  at 
Chrtstmas)     would    precipitate    a    multiple 
contraction  of  bank  credit.  Hlstx>rlcally.  cur- 
rency withdrawals  from  the  banking  system 
spawned    financial    panics,    wholesale    bank 
failures,  depression,  and  stagnation.  It  was 
nrecisely  to  forestall  these  consequences  that 
t'^eSral  Reserve  System  was  Inaugurated 
Tharthis  Objective  was  not  achieved  untU 
after  1933  Is  a  long  Involved  story  whlcb  can- 
not  be   appropriately  discussed   within  the 
confines  of  this  article. 

The  technique  by  which  the  Federal  Re- 
serve    authorities    counteract    the    collective 
decisions  of  the  publlc  with  respect  to  their 
currency  holdings  Is  exerted  through  the  so- 
called  open-market  power.  The  Manager  of 
the  open  Market  Account  at  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  of  New  York  places  buy  orders  In 
the  "open  market"  for  the  accounts  of  the  12 
Pedera?  Reserve  banks  to  offset  currency  with- 
drawals  from  the  banking  system  and  placw 
sell  orders  to  offset  return  flows  of  currency 
rom  the  nonbank  public    The  instruments 
dealt  m  are  almost  exclusively  United  States 
government  obligations.  A  $100  P^^rcbase  "Ulds 
llOO  to  the  legal  reserves  of  the  banking  sys 
tem  (more  If  the  seller  happens  to  be  a  non 
r^^bTr  bank  or   the  customer  of   a  non- 
memb«  brnk).  while  a  sale  of  $100  reduces 
hank  reserves  by  this  amount  or  more^ 

?hus  While  the  public  Is  allowed  to  deter- 
mine Itk  aggregate  holdings  of  currency  It  Is 
not  allowed  to  determine  the  ag^egatelen^ 
me  capacity  of  the  commercial  bank  system 
nor  ^  a  consequence,  the  aggregate  volume 
of  th? money  supply-and  this  Is  as  it  should 
be  Having  established  this  order  of  primacy 
in  our  money  system,  we  obviously  have  pre- 
luded the  maintenance  of  any  fixed  relatlon- 
smp  bet^ee^  our  gold  stocks  and  our  money 

'"Ronly  do  we  not  allow  the  volume  of  our 
monetary  gold  stocks  to  determine  the  day- 
rdir^uctuatlons  in  the  money  supply  we 
dS  not  even  allow  our  gold  stocks  to  set  an 
effective  upper  limit  on  the  amoui^t  of  a 
slnele  component  of  the  money  supply. 

When  the  'gold  shoe"  began  to  pinch  to- 
ward the  end  of  world  war  II  as  a  conse- 
quence of  a  loss  Of  gold,  a  sharp  expans  on 
?n  Federal  Reserve  bank  deposits,  and  the 
public's  holdings  of  Federal  Reserve  notes. 
Sgress  reducid  (June,  1945)  the  gold  cer- 
tlflclte  reserve  ratio  for  Federal  R«ff  v^L'^pi^ 
from  40  to  25  percent  and  the  ratio  for  Fed 
eraT^Reserve  bank  deposit  liabilities  from  35 
to  25  percent. 


2  This  Is  not  the  first  time  a  bill  has  been 
introduced  to  eliminate  the  gold  certificate 
requirement  against  Federal  Reserve  notes. 
For  example,  H  R.  6900  and  H.R.  7110  Intro- 
duced in  May,  1961  and  HJt.  642  introduced 
in  January,  1963  were  for  this  purpose.  But 
the  exigencies  of  the  situation  did  not  re- 
quire immediate  action  and  so  no  acUon 
was  taken. 


>  It  Is  improbable  that  this  response  would 
be  materially  affected  by  the  fact  that  the 
Board  of  Governors  has  the  power  to  tem- 
porarily suspend  the  gold  certificate  reserve 
requlremenU.  _.„.*„ 

•The  Treasury  grants  gold  export  permits 
only  to  central  banks,  mostly  central  banks 
of  countries  which  are  signatories  to  the  Ar- 
ticles of  Agreement  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund. 


''Although  this  is  a  gross  oversimplifica- 
tion^ the  principles  enunciated  above  are 
correct  The  lUustratlon  assumes  no  shift- 
ing ^f  demand  deposits  into  time  deposits  or 
among  banks  in  such  a  way  as  to  change  the 
oCerafl  reserve  ratio  average:  no  c^h-drMn 
factor  (the  tendency  ou  the  Pa"  °f^*b^^ 
public  to  hold  a  fairly  constant  proporti^  of 
Its  total  means-of-payment  in  the  form  of 
currency);  and  no  excess  reserves. 
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By  1965  our  gold  stocks  were  again  barely 
covering  the  legal  reserve  requirements. 
Again,  this  was  due  to  an  expansion  In  Fed- 
eral Reserve  bank  note  and  deposit  liabilities 
combined  (after  1960)  with  a  loss  of  gold. 
This  time  Congress  changed  the  "rules  of  the 
game"  (March.  19«5)  by  repealing  the  gold 
certificate  reserve  requirement  against  Fed- 
eral Reserve  bank  deposit  liabilities,  thus 
freeing  all  gold  for  International  purposes 
and  to  provide  "cover"  for  the  Federal  Re- 
serve note  And  now  with  our  "free"  gold 
stock  under  two  billion  dollars,  the  Federal 
Reserve  note  continuing  to  expand,  and  no 
prospect  that  the  gold  drain  Is  stopped,  we 
win  Anally  be  forced  to  sever  the  last  legal 
link  between  gold  and  our  domestic  money 
supply. 

While  the  legal  link  between  gold  and  the 
money  supply  has  In  the  past  been  fictional 
and  in  the  near  future  will  be  nonexistent, 
there  nevertheless  Is  an  economic  link.  The 
aggregate  volume  of  our  gold  stocks  and  the 
volume  of  the  "free"  gold  stocks  have  exerted 
an  Increasing  Influence  since  1958  on  the 
Federal  Reserve's  monetary  policies.  Reported 
deliberations  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Open 
Market  Committee  clearly  reveal  this  fact, 
and  it  must  be  assumed  that  our  ever  dimin- 
ishing gold  stocks  have  induced  the  Federal 
Reserve  to  follow  a  less  expansionary  mone- 
tary policy- than  would  otherwise  have  pre- 
vailed The  relatively  rapid  expansion  of  bank 
credit  since  1960.  especially  during  1967. 
leaves  some  skeptics  wondering  Just  how  ex- 
pansionary monetarv-  policy  would  have  been 
If  our  worsening  International  deficits  had 
not  forced  some  constraint. 

While  it  may  be  a  reasonable  hypothesis 
to  assume  that  our  balance-of-payment  defi- 
cits and  consequent  loss  of  gold  have  resulted 
In  a  smaller  volume  of  bank  credit  and  a 
smaller  money  supply  than  would  otherwise 
have  existed,  no  one.  Including  the  Federal 
Reserve  authorities  themselves.  Is  In  a  posi- 
tion to  provide  a  valid  estimate  of  the  differ- 
ences involved  The  unanswerable  question 
Is:  What  would  monetary  policy  have  been 
If  there  had  been  no  gold  problem? 

If  the  economic  relationship  of  gold  to  the 
aggregate  money  supply  Is  Indeterminate, 
the  economic  rf  latlonshlp  of  gold  to  the  vol- 
ume of  Federal  Reserve  notes  In  circulation 
Is  even  less  de'ermlnate.  since  neither  the 
cash-drain  factor  (the  ratio  of  currency  to 
demand  deposits)  nor  the  ratio  of  Federal 
Reserve  notes  to  the  total  volume  of  cur- 
rency In  circulation  Is  fixed.  The  obvious 
concUislon  Is  that  there  has  been  no  effective 
legal  relationship  between  gold  (or  gold  cer- 
tlflcntesi  and  the  volume  of  Federal  Reserve 
notes  In  circulation,  and  that  such  economic 
relationships  as  have  existed  or  may  exist  are 
extremely  tenuous,  probably  insignificant— 
and  unmeasurable  If  this  is  true,  why  has 
Congress  encumbered  the  Federal  Reserve 
note  with  a  multiplicity  of  vsu-ying  collateral 
requirements?  And  the  answer  Is:  Indeed, 
why? 

The  provisions  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act 
and  Its  amendments  are  replete  with  false  as- 
sumptions as  to  the  economic  role  played  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  note  In  our  money  sys- 
tem, e.g..  that  restraints  must  be  placed  on 
the  Federal  Reserve  banks  or  they  may  Issue 
an  excess  volume  cf  notes;  and  that  collateral 
Is  required  both  to  Insure  the  safety  of  the 
notes  and  to  limit  their  issuance." 

Paragraph  4  of  section  16  of  the  Act  not 
only  limits  the  total  volume  of  notes  that 
may  be  Issued  to  a  ratio  of  the  volume  of  gold 
certificates  owned  by  the  applicant  bank,  but 
even  provides  a  flexible  administrative  de- 
vice which  can  be  used  to  penalize  those  Re- 
serve banks  that  issue  notes  In  excess  of  their 
gold  certificate  holdings.  According  to  the 
Board's  own  Interpretation,  the  primary  pur- 


pose of  this  provision  was  to  enable  the  Board 
to  control  the  volume  of  notes  placed  in  cir- 
culation.' 

These  provisions  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act 
would  have  validity  If :  ( 1 )  the  volume  of  Fed- 
eral Reserve  notes  in  circulation  was  discre- 
tionary with  the  Federal  Reserve  banks;  (2) 
the  Federal  Reserve  banks  were  profit  seek- 
ing Institutions  dealing  directly  with  the 
borrowing  nonbank  public:  (3)  Federal  Re- 
serve ijank  credit  creation  took  the  exclusive 
form  of  Federal  Reserve  notes  and  thus,  when 
expanded,  immediately  and  automatically 
augmented  the  total  money  supply:  and  (4) 
It  were  necessary  to  provide  specie  on  demand 
to  meet  any  note  redemptions. 

The  above  provisions  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  apply  to  the  kind  of  banking  sys- 
tem we  had.  or  endeavored  to  have.  In  the 
pre-Clvll  War  period.  Even  from  the  Incep- 
tion of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  the  non- 
gold  collateral  requirements  were  redundant, 
being  based  on  a  fallacious  "real  bills"  doc- 
trine." After  our  departure  from  a  free  pold 
standard  In  1933.  even  the  gold  requirement 
(Changed  to  a  gold  certificate  requirement 
when  gold  was  given  a  formal  legal  national- 
ization by  the  Gold  Reserve  Act  of  January. 
1934)  amounted  to  nothing  more  than  a 
variety  of  legal  folklore 

The  deposit  liabilities  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  have  never  been  encumbered 
with  any  type  of  pledged  collateral,  except 
gold  or  gold  certificates,  and  (as  noted)  this 
statutory  requirement  was  repealed  by  Con- 
gress m  March,  1965.  Yet  most  of  these  de- 
posits are  owned  by  the  member  banks  and 
constitute  the  major  part  of  their  legal  re- 
.serves.  It  Is  not  an  exaggeration  to  state  that 
the  viability  of  our  monetary  system  Is  de- 
pendent on  the  preservation  of  the  absolute 
financial  Integrity  of  these  deposits. 

Obviously  there  Is  no  defensible  reason 
whv  there  should  be  even  a  legal  pretense 
that  Federal  Reserve  notes  are  deserving  of  a 
higher  credit  status  than  Federal  Reserve 
bank  deposit  liabilities. 

Collateral  requirements  provide  only  a 
false  facade  of  protection  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
foreign  central  banks  (which  along  with  the 
member  banks  and  the  Treasury  own  the  de- 
posit liabilities  of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks) 
enjoy  a  greater  degree  of  protection  than 
does  the  Federal  Reserve  note  holder  because 
the  foreign  central  bank  can  convert  deposit 
balances  Into  gold,  a  privilege  denied  the 
Federal  Reserve  note  holder  since  1933. 

The  best  approach  to  this  problem  Is  sim- 
ply to  limit  the  earning  assets  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks  to  paper  of  unquestioned 
soundness  and  underwrite  the  whole  system 
with  the  credit  of  the  United  SUtes  govern- 
ment. This  is  in  reality  what  has  been  done.* 
If  It  continues  to  be  done  and  the  credit  of 
the  United  States  government  remains  unim- 
paired, the  credit  status  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve note  will  remain  unimpeachable  and 
Federal  Reserve  notes  will  remain  fully  ac- 
ceptable as  a  means-of-payment.  collateral 
or  no  collateral. 


Act. 


'  Paragraph  2  secUon  16.  Federal  Reserve 


•  See  Digest  of  Rulings  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  to  Octo- 
ber 1.  1937.  p  183:  "Tax  on  Note  In  Form  of 
Interest  Charges. " 

'  This  doctrine  naively  assumes  that  bank 
credit  expansion  Is  nonlnflatlonary  and  self- 
regulatory  If  used  to  finance  "real"  things. 
Our  nominal  legal  adherence  to  the  doctrine 
was  terminated  In  1932  when,  due  to  the 
lack  of  eligible  commercial  and  agricultural 
paper.  Congress  added  (Olass-Steagall  Act. 
February,  1932)  direct  obligations  of  the 
United  States  government  to  the  list  of 
eligible  collateral  for  the  Fede'ral  Reserve 
note. 

0  For  example,  on  December  27.  1967.  the  12 
Federal  Reserve  banks  held  $49.7  billion  In 
earning  assets.  United  SUtes  government 
securities  were  $49.2  billion  of  this  total. 


ELIMINATION  OP  RESERVE 
REQUIREMENTS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  con.s)deration 
of  the  bill  <H.R.  14743)  to  eliminate  the 
reserve  requirements  for  Federal  Reserve 
notes  and  for  U.S.  notes  ax\d  Treasury 
notes  of  1890. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  before 
I  became  engaged  in  these  colloquies  I 
was  talking  about  my  1963  trip  and  the 
recommendations  and  conclusions  I  re- 
ceived from  people  with  whom  I  spolce 
while  I  was  overseas. 

I  came  back  and  the  first  thing  I 
recommended  to  the  committee  was  that 
hearings  should  be  held  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency  to  deter- 
mine the  advisability  of  amending  sec- 
tion 16  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  the 
section  setting  up  the  25-perccnt  gold 
backing  of  our  currency.  I  said  these 
hearings  would  assist  in  publicizing  the 
need  for  budget  cuts,  the  availability  of 
metallic  backing  of  our  currency,  and 
the  method  used  by  other  countries  to 
stimulate  gold  production. 

It  seemed  to  me  the  hearings  should 
have  been  held  in  conjunction  with  the 
Subcommittee  on  Minerals,  Materials, 
and  Fuels  of  the  Committee  on  the  In- 
terior, which  has  jurisdiction  over  legis- 
lative matters  dealing  with  gold  produc- 
tion. It  was  my  feeling  that  by  having 
these  hearings  together  we  could  produce 
a  result  that  would  be  beneficial  to  our 
financial  and  our  mining  problems.  Un- 
fortunately, I  could  never  get  the  com- 
mittees together  and  the  hearings  were 
not  held.  The  administration  said  it  was 
not  necessary.  They  said,  in  effect,  "Your 
concern  is  not  warranted.  Why  don't  you 
go  away?" 

Some  2  years  after  that  we  started  the 
1965  hearings  to  remove  the  25  percent 
gold  cover  from  reserve  deposits  because 
the  administration  suddenly  said,  "We 
are  in  a  terrible  bind."  Exactly  what  I 
had  said  in  1963  was  coming  about  and 
they  said  we  were  going  to  have  to  free 
up  some  of  our  gold  to  meet  overseas 
obligations. 

They  said  in  1965.  "We  are  taking 
away  the  gold  from  behind  certain  de- 
posits." At  that  time  I  appeared  before 
the  committee.  I  was  no  longer  a  member 
of  the  committee,  and  I  testified  and  said 

as  follows: 

February.  9.  1965. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  serious  dilemma  in 

which   the   Administration    finds   Itself,    but 

.frankly,  it  has  only  itself  to  blame  and  this 

'  proposal  constitutes  a  lonely  bandaid.  not  a 

cure: 

(1)  At  best  it  is  a  temporary  expedient 
solving  nothing  and  opening  the  w.iy  to  sub- 
stantial currency  Inflation: 

(2)  Rather  than  Increasing  confidence  in 
the  stability  of  the  dollar  as  Its  mo.st  optl- 
mlsUc  supporters  predict,  its  effect  could  be 
precisely  the  opposite; 

(3)  It  Is  an  obvious  first  step  toward  a 
completely  managed  monetary  system 
wherein  gold  will  ultimately  be  removed  from 
all  internal  currency  making  the  value  of  the 
dollar  thereafter  subject  to  the  arbitrary  de- 
cisions of  the  fiscal  managers,  regardless  of 
poUtica!  party:  and 

{4)  While  there  may  be  valid  objections  to 
a  complete  return  to  a  gold  standard,  history 
has  repeatedly  proven  the  Inadequacies  of  a 
managed  economy  whose  currency  Invariably 
ends  up  in  a  destructive  inflationary  cycle. 


Those  are  the  first  four  points  made  in 
the  1965  hearings  and  the  statement  be- 
fore that.  .     , 

To  my  great  regret,  every  single  one 
of  my  predictions  has  come  true— every 
single  one. 
I  went  on,  as  follows: 
The  problem  we  face  Is  Indeed  serious, 
and  I  urge  the  Administration  to  take  upon 
Itself  the  mantle  of  fiscal  responsibility  it 
has  for  so  long  shunned. 

The  recent  cavalier  attitudes  toward 
sound  economic  policies  are  truly  remark- 
able The  AdmlnUtratlon  spokesmen  have 
cavorted  from  one  side  of  the  spectrum  to 
the  other.  At  first,  we  were  promised  balanced 
budgets — 

Remember  that,   Mr.   President?— 
and    then   told   they   were    an   unnecessary 
vestige  of  the  puritan  ethic. 
Remember  that,  Mr.  President? 
Mr   TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 
Mr.    TOWER.    What    is    a    balanced 
budget?  I  have  not  heard  that  term  in  a 
very  long  time. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  It  has  been  so  long, 
it  is  hard  to  remember.  Actually,  when 
I  was  overseas  in  1963,  they  would  say  to 
me  "There  is  a  simple  way  to  solve  the 
problem  of  the  dollar."  I  would  say. 
"What  is  it?"  They  would  reply,  "Why 
do  you  not  balance  your  budget?"  Holy 
smokes,  how  many  times  have  I  talked 
about  that?  But  we  cannot  get  it  done. 
We  cannot  get  it  done,  at  least  under 
the  leadership  we  now  have. 

To  continue  reading  from  my  state- 
ment: 

At  first,  we  were  promised  there  would  be 
no  intentional  deficit  spending  except  in 
periods  of  national  crisis  and  then  this,  too. 
was  changed. 

During  the  last  few  years,  we  have  wit- 
nessed staggering  Increases  in  Federal  ex- 
penditures despite  the  deficits  resulting 
therefrom;  a  climbing  national  debt  which 
is  now  over  $312  billion — 

I  must  say.  does  that  not  sound  good 
today,  when  we  think  of  what  it  is  now? 
Three  hundred  and  twelve  billion  dollars 
in  1965.  I  beUeve  it  is  over  $345  bilUon 
now,  is  it  not? 

To  continue  reading  from  the  state- 
ment: 

and  a  constant  Imbalance  of  payment  situa- 
tion. From  these  things,  the  public's  atten- 
tion was  diverted  first  to  statistical  justifi- 
cation in  terms  of  Gross  National  Product 
expansion,  and  more  recently,  to  sloganeering 
programs  and  policies,  while  our  interna- 
tional payment  deficits  continued  and  our 
gold  supply  dwindled. 

Recent  figures  indicate  that  our  treasury— 

I  am  Still  talking  about  1965 — 
has  only  $15  billion  in  gold  reserves,  of  which 
more  than  $13  bllUon  Is  required,  under 
present  statutes,  to  back  domestic  currency 
and  Federal  Reserve  deposits.  This  leaves  less 
than  $2  billion  in  gold  reserves  to  meet  the 
short-term  dollar  holdings  of  all  the  foreign 
governments  In  the  world,  which  amount  to 
approximately  $24  billion. 

In  July  1963,  with  the  gracious  consent  of 
the  Chairman  of  this  Committee.  I  made  a 
trip  to  Europe  to  talk  to  the  Central  Bankers 
and  the  private  bankers  of  four  of  our  West- 
ern creditor  nations:  England.  France,  Switz- 
erland and  Italy.  On  my  return,  I  prepared 
a  brief  report  which  was  printed  by  this 
Committee  and  I  a*  that  a  copy  of  this  be 


included  at  this  point  in  my  ^inarks.^ 
that  report  I  pointed  out  that  there  was 
unanimous  agreement  abroad  that  the  best 
ways  to  increase  confidence  in  the  dollar  and 
decrease  our  gold  outflow  were  (1)  to  bal- 
ance the  budget,  and  If  this  were  Politically 
impossible,  (2)  to  make  drastic  cuts  In  our 
foreign  aid  which  has  had  such  an  adverse 
impact  on  our  trade  balances.  Obviously  the 
former  has  not  been  done,  very  little  has 
occurred  In  the  latter  field,  and  we  are  In 
serious  trouble. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  then,  that  steps 
must  be  fciken  to  ease  our  situation.  But  this 
cannot  be  done  by  simply  making  more  free 
gold  avaUable  on  demand  without  enacting 
policies  to  change  the  reasons  for  the  de- 
mand. What  Uie  Administration  Is  saying 
essentially  is  "we're  in  a  terrible  bind  and 
are  willing  to  provide  short  run  remedies  as 
long  as  our  gold  lasts."  This,  of  course,  is 
the  language  of  a  government  caught  off  base 
through  its  own  Inability  or  unwillingness 
to  applv  self  discipline. 

The  Administration  tells  us  that  It  must 
have  room  to  "maneuver"  and  that  accept- 
ance of  its  proposal  will  increase  our  free 
gold  holdings  by  a  factor  of  3  or  more.  This. 
It  assures  us,  will  be  sufficient  to  meet  the 
Immediate  demands  of  any  nation,  thereby 
convincing  foreign  governments  that  we  have 
no  intention  of  devaluating  the  dollar  or 
freezing  our  gold. 

What  the  Administration  does  not  say  is 
that  the  expansion  of  our  own  economy  will 
so  seriously  bite  into  our  free  gold  supply 
that  even  if  foreign  governments  made  no 
additional  claims  in  the  future — 


I  am  still  talking  about  1965— 
we  could  drive  ourselves  over  the  reserve 
limits  within  two  or  three  short  years.  A 
certain  amount  of  relief  In  this  particular 
area  would  be  provided,  of  course,  by  the 
Administration's  proposal,  since  gold  would 
no  longer  be  required  to  meet  the  obliga- 
tions of  an  expanding  federal  reserve  balance. 

This,  however,  must  be  recognized  as  a 
short  term  reprieve,  at  best. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  is  reading 
from  the  statement  he  made  in  1965,  at 
which  time  we  had  $2  billion  in  free  gold 
with  $24  billion  of  immediately  demand- 
able  foreign  claims. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  is  the  present 
situation?  It  was  $2  billion  to  $24  billion 
in  1965.  What  is  it  now? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  We  have  about  $1.2 
bUlion  of  free  gold.  Our  overseas,  short- 
term  dollar  holdings,  which  could  be  con- 
verted into  gold,  are  over  $30  billion. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  $30  billion  now.  About 
20  to  1  as  against  12  to  1  in  1965. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  correct.  That 
is  just  about  correct. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  In  plain  language,  that 
means  that  there  are  $30  billion  worth 
of  claims  held  by  foreign  central  banks 
which  can  say  to  us,  "We  do  not  want 
your  paper  dollars  because  they  are  being 
diminished  in  value  every  day.  We  want 
payment  in  gold." 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.   DOMINICK.  What  has  brought 
about  the  crisis  that  stands  before  us 
now,  to  remove  the  gold  support,  the  an- 
chor to  the  stability  of  our  dollar? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  What  has  brought 
about  the  crisis  is  not  the  question  of 
the  amount  of  free  gold  we  have  left. 
What  has  brought  about  the  crisis  is  the 


demand  for  gold  because  they  do  not 
trust  the  monetary  policy  of  this  coun- 
try If  we  changed  the  monetary  policy, 
even  if  we  did  not  change  the  gold  ratios 
at  all,  we  would  find  that  they  would  pre- 
fer our  dollars  to  gold  because  they  can 
get  interest  on  doUars  but  not  on  the 

^\lr  LAUSCHE.  They  will  take  our  dol- 
lars unless  we  are  following  a  course 
which  is  diminishing  the  purchasing  pow- 
er of  the  dollar.  U  we  are  following  a 
course  which  reduces  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar,  they  do  not  want  the 
dollar,  but  the  gold.  Is  that  not  correct? 
Mr.     DOMINICK.     That     is     exactly 

correct?  .     „ 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Let  me  ask  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  whether,  in  his  opinion, 
he  believes  that  the  citizens  of  our  coun- 
try are  conscious  of  what  the  danger  is 
to  the  holders  of  Government  bonds,  the 
recipients  of  pensions  and  annuitie.s.  and 
those  thrifty  individuals  who  have  put 
their  money  into  savings,  intending  that 
it  take  care  of  them  in  their  old  age. 

Mr  DOMINICK.  In  my  opinion,  the 
American  people  are  not  conscious  of  the 
danger  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  I  want 
to  talk  at  some  length  on  this  subject, 
because  I  do  not  believe  that  they  see 
the  relationship  between  the  mechanical 
brake  we  have  with  the  gold  backing  on 
the  currency  and  the  force  it  exerts  on 
the  administration  to  change  its  policy. 
Mr  LAUSCHE.  Can  the  Senator  either 
confii-m  or  deny  this  statement,  that  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  in  1940 
was  100  cents  and  is  now  40  cents. 

Mr.     DOMINICK.     The     Senator     is 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  That  is,  we  could  get 
100  cents  worth  of  goods  for  $1  in  1940 
but  in  1968.  to  put  up  a  paper  dollar  we 
get  40  cents  worth  of  goods. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  exactly  cor- 

I'cct.  .  ^.     , 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  that  one  of  the  fac- 
tors causing  foreign  creditors  to  say.  "We 
do  not  want  your  dollars.  We  want  pay- 
ment in  Rold"? 

Mr  DOMINICK.  There  is  no  doubt  . 
about  that  whatsoever.  The  gold,  as  an 
item  which  can  be  utilized  anywhere  in 
the  world,  retains  its  value  despite  the 
fact  that  we  place  a  value  of  only  $35 
an  ounce  on  it  for  governmental  pur- 
poses. They  could  trade  it  for  barter 
and  pet  far  more  than  that,  if  they  could 
!?et  their  hands  on  it. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Pardon  me  for  asking 
this  question,  but  when  did  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  come  to  the  Senate?  In 
whflt  V63.r? 

Mr  .DOMINICK.  I  was  elected  in  1962; 

I  took  ofBce  in  1963. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Is  it  a  fact  that  since 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  came  to  the 
Senate  in  1963.  he  has  been  speaking  on 
this  subject,  warning  the  people  of  the 
country  and  warning  the  administration 
and  the  agencies  in  charge  of  fiscal,  fi- 
nancial and  monetai-y  policies,  that  we 
had  better  beware  of  what  will  happen? 

Mr  DOMINICK.  I  have  been  doing 
that  over  and  over  again.  I  remeinber 
with  great  pleasure  that  one  of  the  first 
colloquies  I  ever  had  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  was  with  the  distinguished  Seri- 
ator  from  Ohio,  who  was  doing  exactly 
the   same    thing— trying    to    warn    the 
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American  people  and  the  admlnlstratlcm 
of  the  results  of  the  policlea  that  were 
being  followed. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  It  a  fact  that  today 
the  principal  represenUtlves  of  the  ad- 
ministration who  deal  with  fiscal  and 
monetary  policies  are  saying  that  catas- 
trophe is  likely  to  happen  unless  we  do 
the  three  things  that  are  necessary  to 
restore  confidence  throughout  the  world 
in  the  dollar  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Yes.  I  have  heard  of 
that  over  and  over  again;  but,  as  a  rule. 
it  is  said  that  first  It  is  necessary  to  re- 
move the  gold  cover.  Nothing  is  said 
about  the  other  requirements. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  are  the  other 
two  requirements? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  other  two  re- 
quirements are:  To  try  to  correct  our 
domestic  budget  deficit,  and  to  try  to 
correct  our  imbalance  of  payments  over- 
seas. Both  of  those  things.  I  think,  can 
be  done. 

The  imbalance  of  payments  will  not  be 
corrected  by  the  two  maneuvers  the 
President  has  proposed:  namely,  a  ban 
upon  foreign  investments  and  a  ban  on 
tourist  travel.  Neither  will  bring  in 
enough  money,  but  probably  neither  will 
be  passed  by  Congress.  They  would  not 
really  solve  the  problem. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  move  in  a  dif- 
ferent way.  If  we  expect  to  do  anything 
about  the  problem,  we  shall  have  to  take 
different  action.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  that  there  is  no  earthly  rea- 
son why  the  American  people  should 
maintain  300.000  US.  troops  in  the  very 
area  which  is  taking  most  of  our  gold  for 
its  own  use  because  it  does  not  believe  in 
our  dollar  and  because  we  have  aa  im- 
balance in  payments. 

Why  not  bring  those  troops  back  here, 
stop  that  flow  of  money  which  is  now 
going  overseas,  and  let  us  make  a  real 
dent  in  our  balance  of  payments?  Why 
not  have  that  manpower  available  to 
help  us  in  our  other  foreign  commit- 
ments, in  Vietnam  and  elsewhere,  and  say 
to  our  allies  in  Europe.  'You  must  take 
up  some  of  the  burden  of  defending 
Exirope;  do  not  put  the  whole  burden  on 
the  United  States'? 

I  am  tired  of  having  the  UrUted  States 
placed  in  a  position,  aU  over  the  world, 
of  not  getting  help  or  commitments  from 
its  allies.  In  the  process,  we  are  ruining 
our  economic  system  and  are  causing  a 
devaluation  of  the  dollar  through  Infla- 
tion at  home.  I  think  that  is  wrong. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  confine  his  objectives  solely 
to  this  field,  or  are  there  other  fields, 
such  as  In  domestic  spending,  in  which 
constructive  work  can  be  done  toward 
stabilizing  the  value  of  the  dollar? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  There  certainly  are. 
I  am  glad  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has 
raised  that  question.  I  have  been  talking 
only  about  the  imbalance  of  foreign 
payments.  But  in  that  connection,  we 
shall  have  to  establish  priorities  domesti- 
cally. We  shall  have  to  get  away  from 
the  philosophy  of  "gvms  and  butter."  If 
we  are  going  to  fight  a  war,  let  us  fight  it 
with  wartime  priorities.  Let  us  establish 
priorities  and  bring  our  bsdance  of  pay- 
ments as  close  to  a  balance  as  we  can. 

I  think  we  will  also  eventually,  if  we 
can  get  that  done,  have  to  pass  a  tax  in- 


crease; but  I  do  not  think  we  can  pos- 
sibly afford  to  have  a  tax  Increase  until 
we  get  a  cut  In  the  budget  ,^  ,  „  , 

I  have  said  again  and  again  that  it  is 
conceivable  that  the  American  people 
can  save  much  of  their  money,  but  if  the 
money  is  brought  to  the  Oovemment. 
there  is  no  question  that  the  Oovem- 
ment wUl  spend  it.  and  the  whole  load 
wlU  fall  on  the  people.  So  an  increased 
tox  without  decreased  spending  makes  no 

Mr!  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 
Mr  MURPHY.  This  Is  based  on  rumor, 
but  does  the  Senator  know  of  the  deci- 
sion made  by  the  former  Secretary  of 
Defense,  which  did  not  seem  to  have  en- 
thusiastic support  on  the  part  of  the 
military  experts,  to  build  a  fence  In  Vlet- 
nam.  to  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1.6 
billion'  Is  this  something  that  might  be 
scrutinized  further  before  this  money, 
which  is  an  unimaginable  sum  to  this 
poor  Senator.  Is  spent  on  the  basis  of  a 
decision  of  one  civilian  appointee,  rather 
than  based  on  the  knowledge  of  miUtary 
experts?  ,  , 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  would  certainly  say 
that  is  one  area  where  we  find  ourselves 
having  problems.  Once  again,  this  in- 
volves South  Vietnam,  and  I  do  not  want 
to  get  into  a  Southeast  Asia  debate  here; 
but  it  is  an  area  of  expenditure  which 
probably  should  not  have  been  made,  be- 
cause the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  felt  it  to 
be  of  very  doubtful  effectiveness,  and  the 
amount  could  have  been  spent  in  other 
places  and  used  more  effectively  and  at  a 
far  cheaper  price.  ■„  .v.- 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  It  is  my  recollection 
that  the  debt  of  the  United  States  at  the 
end  of  the  Korean  war  was  $265  bilUon. 
What  is  it  today? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  believe  our  debt 
limit— and  I  may  have  to  check  on  this— 
s  $338  bilUon.  with  an  authorization  to 
Increase  it  by  $5  billion  in  a  year,  in  or- 
der to  take  care  of  cash  flow  problems, 
provided  It  goes  back  to  $358  billion  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  So  it  is  about  $100 
billion  more  than  it  was  at  the  end  of  the 
Korean  war.  , 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  is  our  annual 
Interest  obligation  on  the  debt? 

Mr  DOMINICK.  I  believe  the  budget 
amount  set  Is  $14.5  billion  for  interest 
on  the  national  debt  each  year,  I  think 
it  is  going  to  be  more.  It  is  going  to  in- 
crease, if  I  may  say  so,  because  the  In- 
terest rates  are  going  up  very  high  in 
the  process  of  trying  to  fund  this  very 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  the  Senator  familiar 
with  the  fact  that  Per  Jacobsson,  man- 
aging director  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  as  far  back  as  1960 
warned  the  U.S.  Government  that,  un- 
less it  took  action  to  stabilize  its  mone- 
tary and  fiscal  policies,  It  was  going  to  be 
in  trouble? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  had  not  recollected. 
I  think  it  is  a  very  valuable  note  to  put 
into  this  colloquy. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  know  he  made  the 
statement.  Whether  it  was  1960.  I  am 
not  able  to  state  with  positiveness. 


Mr  President,  I  regret  very  much  to 
enter  this  field,  but  in  the  11  years  that 
I  have  been  in  the  Senate,  I  have  warned 
and  spoken  practically  every  week  on  the 
dangers  that  lay  ahead.  Today  I  am  ac- 
cused of  having  been  too  zealous  In  try- 
ing to  bring  the  Federal  budget  Into  bal- 
ance. That  attack  is  being  made  upon 
me  from  the  platform  in  Ohio.  The  argu- 
ment is  not  that  I  was  trying  to  keep 
our  fiscal  house  in  order;  the  argument 
is  that  I  did  not  recognize  the  needs  of 

the  times. 

My  objective  was  to  stop  extravagant 
spending.  I  tried  to  foUow  that  course 
for  11  years.  Time  and  again  I  made 
the  statement  that  the  piper  would  have 
to  be  paid. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  would  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  that, 
if  a  Republican  voice  would  do  any  good 
in  a  Democratic  primary,  I  would  be 
glad  to  come  to  speak  for  him  or  against 
him,  whichever  would  do  him  the  most 
good  in  getting  the  nomination. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Anyway,  the  time  will 
come  when  it  will  be  recognized  that  the 
budget  must  be  kept  in  balance,  and  es- 
pecially that  it  must  not  be  allowed  to 
increase  grossly  out  of  balance. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  Is  ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Our  budgets  have  been 
out  of  balance  for  32  out  of  the  last  36 
years.  In  peacetime  $1  or  $2  billion  does 
not  mean  much,  but  it  went  as  high  as 
$10  billion.  Now  we  are  in  a  war.  and  the 
imbalance  in  the  budget  will  be  how 
much?  Thirty  billion  dollars? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  It  has  been  variously 
estimated  as  between  $20  and  $30  bil- 
lion. No  one  really  knows  yet. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  want  to  commend  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  for  the  consist- 
ency of  his  position. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Since  he  came  here  in 
1962.  we  have  engaged  in  repeated  dia- 
logs pointing  out  the  very  thing  that 
others  are  pointing  out  today. 

Mr.   DOMINICK.   That  is  absolutely 

correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Others  would  not  lis- 
ten. Today  they  are  calling  upon  us  to 
subscribe  to  what  we  said  6  and  10  years 

ago. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  If  we  can 
get  more  Senators  to  agree  with  us.  per- 
haps we  can  get  a  majority  position  on 
this  matter,  and  it  will  give  us  a  breath- 
ing spell,  and  then  we  will  be  able  to 
change  the  fiscal  policy  which  has  gotten 
us  Into  our  trouble  now. 

I  said  at  the  time  that  the  action  of 
the  administration  in  1965  was  only  a 
short-term  reprieve,  because  there  was 
no  reason  to  suspect  that  foreign  credi- 
tors would  not  recognize  it  as  such  and 
feel  the  need  to  take  advantage  of  this 
opportunity  to  cash  in  their  chips  while 
the  bank  is  still  open.  I  said  that  they 
have  already  been  alerted  to  the  proposal, 
recognize  its  defects,  and  in  at  least  one 
case.  France,  look  at  It  as  an  attempt  to 
buy  off  those  creditors  who  are  somewhat 
restless  at  the  expense  of  the  nations  who 
have  kept  their  proportionate  gold  re- 
serves down  and  thus  helped  us  prolong 
our  agony. 

I  said,  further,  that  there  is  no  guaran- 
tee that  such  a  psychological  reaction 
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will    not    develop — regardless    of    our 
Treasury  Department's  protestations  to 
the  contrary— thus  creating  the  very  run 
on  our  gold  we  are  attempting  to  prevent. 
While  the  administration  is  obviously  at- 
tempting to  prevent  the  onset  of  such  a 
psychological  reaction,  it  is  very  ques- 
tionable whether  It  will  be  successful  as 
long    as    the    basic    problems    are    left 
untouched. 
My  statement  In  1965  continued: 
The  key  to  the  stabiUty  and  viability  of 
the    international   monetary   system   Is  the 
conndence  In  the  dollar  and  its  convertibility 
mto  gold  at  some  fixed  rate.  A  collapse  In 
these  criteria  could  trigger  the  collapse  of  the 
entire  international  paymente  system  with  a 
concomitant  world-wide  currency  crisis. 

In  short,  this  government  must  submit  It- 
self to  the  discipline  of  eetabllshlng  a  favor- 
able balance  of  payments  situation  and  must 
make  It  known  to  foreign  governments  that 
this  is  a  matter  of  national  policy.  It  must 
solicit  the  conUnued  cooperation  of  our  in- 
ternational monetary  partners  who  fully  real- 
ize the  problems  we  presently  face.  Just  as  we 
recently  leaped  to  the  rescue  of  the  pound 
sterling. 

This  is  Still  in  1965: 

The  seriousness  of  our  over-all  fiscal  situa- 
tion must  be  faced,  not  avoided  by  temporary 
expedients.  Falling  this,  the  day  Inevitably 
approaches  when  our  policies  will  be  dictated 
by  events  In  a  climate  tar  less  favorable  to 
us  than  presently  exists. 

That  "climate  far  less  favorable"  is 
light  now,  Mr.  President.  But.  as  I  said 
in  1965: 

If  we  accept  the  arguments  put  forward  by 
those  who  would  remove  the  gold  from  our 
Federal  Reserve  deposits,  we  will  have  little 
recourse  but  to  accept  those  same  arguments 
at  a  later  date  on  behalf  of  removing  the 
gold  backing  from  our  currency  In  circula- 
tion. For  after  all.  It  can  be  argued,  domestic 
currency  is  not  redeemable  In  gold,  anyway. 
Therefore,  the  removal  Of  gold  backing  from 
domestic  currency  would  have  no  substan- 
tive effect  upon  our  internal  monetary  sys- 
tem; on  the  contrary,  It  would  have  the  de- 
lightful aspect  of  freeing  some  $8  or  $10 
billion  m  gold. 


I  have  heard  those  very  arguments  to- 
day on  this  floor,  almost  word  for  word. 
Every  single  sentence  in  here  was  re- 
peated verbatim  today  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  by  the  Senator  from 
Alabama,  and  by  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin, saying  e.xactly  the  same  things 
I  told  them  they  were  going  to  be  saying 
3  years  ago:  and  it  still  does  not  make 
any  sense,  as  it  did  not  make  any  sense 
then. 

If  we  pass  this  bill,  we  are  going  to 
move,  as  I  was  saying  in  1965: 

Into  a  completely  managed  monetary  sys- 
tem wherein  the  value  and  integrity  of  the 
dollar  would  be  In  direct  proportion  to  the 
judgment  and  Integrity  of  the  governing 
monetary  officials.  This  places  a  staggering 
degree  of  trust  In  the  Judgmental  Infalli- 
bility of  future  monetary  officials.  I.  for  one. 
am  unwilling  to  start  down  this  road.  To  do 
so  Is  to  Invite  the  very  dangers  of  Inflation 
Keynes  referred  to  when  he  wrote:  "By  a 
continuing  process  of  Inflation,  governments 
can  confiscate,  secretly  and  unobserved,  an 
Important  part  of  the  wealth  of  their  citi- 
zens. By  this  method  they  not  only  con- 
fiscate, but  they  confiscate  arbitrarily.  .  .  . 

The  continuing  inflationary  spiral  we  have 
been  In  for  the  last  30  years  Is  attributed  at 
least  In  part  by  some  economists  to  our  will- 
ingness to  move  away  from  gold-dollar  ties. 


The  following  statement  by  Arthur  Kemp  Is 
directed  to  this  point: 

"Although  some  writers  will  doubtless  deny 
It.  the  repudiation  of  gold  obligations  during 
the  monetary  upheavals  of  the  1930's,  the 
deficit  financing  In  time  of  peace  and  the 
enforced,  arbitrary  low  interest-rate  financing 
In  time  of  war.  supports  of  agricultural  prices, 
miscellaneous  subsidies  of  all  kinds,  devalua- 
tion of  the  dollar,  and  Independence  of 
domestic  monetary  policies  provided  the  fire 
without  which  the  Inflation  that  took  place 
would  have  been  much  less  than  It  waa. 
President  Roosevelt's  assertion  In  1933  to  the 
World  Economic  Conference  In  London  that 
•the  United  States  seeks  the  kind  of  dollar 
which  a  generation  hence  will  have  the  same 
purchasing  power  and  debt-paying  power  as 
the  dollar  we  hope  to  attain  In  the  near 
future'  has  a  decidedly  hollow  ring  today. 

"If  gold  Is  to  be  retained,  or  restored.  In 
our  monetary  system  It  will  require  among 
other  things  a  willingness  to  reaffirm  and 
restore  faith  that  we  shall  not  accept,  direct- 
ly or  by  subterfuge,  devaluation  of  gold  or 
any  weakening  of  the  ties  of  the  dollar  to 
gold." 

Yet,  despite  the  warning  of  this  very 
eminent  professor  of  money  and  credit 
at  Claremont  College,  we  went  right 
ahead,  in  1965.  and  started  weakening 
the  ties,  with  the  inevitable  result  we  are 
faced  with  today. 

In  1965,  Dr.  Kriz,  a  senior  economist  for 
the  First  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York,  put  it  even  more  succinctly.  I  do 
not  know  how  many  times  today  I  have 
heard  Senators  say.  "The  international 
financial  community  in  New  York  is  all  in 
favor  of  this  bill."  They  are  not,  Mr. 
President.  Here  is  one  who  is  not  and 
was  not  in  1965: 

For  the  dollar  cannot  serve  as  Interna- 
tional currency  by  divine  right.  It  can  only 
serve  so  long  as  It  Is  sought  and  retained 
voluntarily  by  other  nations.  The  more 
easily  available,  the  less  will  It  be  In  de- 
mand. Only  a  strong  and  reliable  dollar, 
freey  usable  throughout  the  world  and  com- 
manding universal  respect,  can  be  an  Inter- 
national currency. 

At  times,  the  shoe  may  pinch,  particularly 
If  nations  Indulge  In  Inflation.  But,  In  that 
event,  something  ought  to  pinch  to  com- 
municate a  sense  of  harsh  reality  to  the  need 
for  a  nation  to  keep  Its  economic  and  finan- 
cial house  m  order.  Surely.  International  li- 
quidity must  be  "adequate;"  but  It  must  also 
be  allowed  to  run  out.  for  it  Is  this  ultimate 
sanction  that  makes  It  necessary  for  any 
country  to  frame  Its  domestic  plans  and 
policies  with  continuing  regard  for  the  ex- 
ternal repercussions  of  Its  own  acts.  In  this 
sense,  gold  helps  reinforce  domestic  disci- 
pline—something we  must  have  If  we  want 
an  orderly  society. 


That  was  all  in  1965. 

I  went  on  to  say  that — 

There  was  nothing  magic  about  the  25'/r 
gold  reserve  requirement,  either  on  Federal 
Reserve  deposits  or  on  issued  currency.  What 
is  magic  is  to  retain  a  gold  reserve  high 
enough  to  give  stability  and  firmness  to  an 
expanding  currency  and  to  provide  a  series  of 
warning  lights  against  Inflation.  Hence,  to 
change  the  existing  requirement  without 
pledging  ourselves  to  fiscal  responsibility  and 
a  cure  of  our  balance  of  payments  deficits 
is  merely  removing  our  brakes  while  starting 
down  a  steep  hill. 

I  could  go  on.  Needless  to  say.  al- 
though T  made  the  fight  in  committee 
and  again  on  the  floor,  and  proposed  a 
substitute  amendment  for  what  was  pro- 
posed by  the  administration,  we  simply 
did  not  have  the  votes.  On  my  particular 


amendment,  which  was  to  reduce  the 
cover  from  25  percent  to  20  percent  for 
2  years  on  the  deposits,  we  received  16 
yeas  and  48  nays — 48  Senators,  in  my 
opinion,  simply  did  not  understand,  as 
well  meaning  as  they  were,  what  we  were 
getting  Into  by  going  forward  in  tliis  way. 
I  remember  very  well  the  committee 
report  on  this  issue.  Former  Senator 
Robertson,  bless  his  soul,  a  very  fine  per- 
son, read  the  committee  report  right  into 
the  Record  and  said.  "We  have  been 
assured,  and  I  agree,  that  if  we  take  away 
the  reserves  behind  our  deposits,  we  will 
have  enough  gold  to  last  for  10  years." 

That  was  in  1965.  I  told  him  that  we 
would  have  enough  gold,  if  we  were 
lucky,  to  last  for  from  2  "a  to  3  years.  I 
was  wrong  by  2  weeks.  They  were  wrong 
by  7  years. 

This  is  exactly  what  is  going  to  hap- 
pen if  we  continue  down  the  course  that 
has  been  dictated  by  this  administra- 
tion. 

In  January  of  this  year  when  the  mat- 
ter  came   up  before  the  committee,  I 
again   appeared   before   the   committee 
and  made  a  statement  in  opposition  to 
this  particular  policy.  I  pointed  out  some 
of  the  things  I  had  said  in  1965  and  went 
on  with  a  statement  which  I  had  printed 
in  the  Record  approximately  3  weeks  ago. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent at  this  point  to  have  printed  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  the  statement 
which  I  presented  before  the  committee. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <  Mr.  HoL- 
LiNGS  in  the  chair).  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  just  look  at  this  realistically  if  I  may. 
The  action  that  we  took  in  removing  the 
gold  cover  from  behind  the  Federal  Re- 
serve deposits  in  1965  resulted  in  a  run 
on  the  gold.  Why?  It  was  because  we 
did  not  do  anything  about  either  the 
balance  of  payments  or  our  own  domes- 
tic budget  to  try  to  bring  it  into  balance. 
If  we  remove  the  gold  cover  now,  we 
are  simply  going  to  accelerate  the  run 
on  gold  which  is  already  upon  us.  And 
we  are  going  to  wind  up  with  anywhere 
from  $25  billion  to  $26  bilUon  worth  of 
dollars  outstanding  and  with  an  obliga- 
tion on  our  part  to  redeem  those  dol- 
lars in  gold.  And  we  will  not  have  any 
gold. 

What  will  we  do  then?  What  will  we 
do  when  aU  of  the  gold  is  gone  and  we 
still  say  that  we  will  redeem  the  dollars 
in  gold?  We  will  have  to  buy  the  gold. 
Buy  it  from  whom?  At  what  price  and 
where?  How  will  we  handle  the  prob- 
lem? 

This  is  something  that  has  not  even 
been  mentioned  by  the  administration 
or  by  anybody  else.  They  certainly  have 
not  advanced  any  cure  for  the  problems 
we  face  in  connection  with  our  balance 
of  payments  or  our  domestic  budget. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  an  amendment 
which  I  will  describe  briefly. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  the  amendment 
to  the  desk  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  printed  in  the 

Record.  ^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table;  and,  without 
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objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

AMCNOMEMT     NO.     610 

The  amendment  <No.  610)   is  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

■Src.  14.  During  any  period  in  which  any 
foreign  nation  is  In  arrears,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  In  the  pay- 
ment of  principal  or  Interest  on  obligations 
owing  to  the  United  States  (Including  obliga- 
tion* Incurred  during  World  War  I  or  World 
War  ID,  dollars  held  by  such  nation,  or  any 
instrumentality  thereof,  which  are  presented 
for  redemption  In  gold  to  the  United  States, 
or  any  officer  or  agency  thereof,  shall.  In  lieu 
of  such  redemption,  be  credited  against  the 
amount  by  which  such  nation  Is  In  arrears 
In  the  payment  of  principal  or  interest  on 
such  obligations." 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  rather  interesting  amendment.  It  is  de- 
signed to  try  to  take  care  of  some  of  the 
concerns  which  have  been  expressed  from 
all  over  ou  country  concerning  what  is 
happening  with  our  outflow  of  gold. 

The  Presiding  Officer  and  I  know,  and 
most  of  MS  realize,  that  we  are  not  going 
to  really  be  able  to  prevent  the  outflow 
of  sold  until  we  do  two  things — balance 
the  budget  and  balance  our  payments. 
However,  we  can  do  one  thing.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. We  can  help  a  little  in  the  balance 
of  payments  and  we  can  do  it  in  the 
pending  bill. 

The  amendment  that  I  have  submitted 
would  provide  that,  if  any  nation  holding 
our  short-term  dollars  is  also  overdue 
on  obligations  it  owes  to  the  United 
States  and  if  they  then  present  dollars 
for  gold,  they  will  not  receive  any  gold. 
All  they  would  receive  would  be  a  credit 
on  their  debt. 

I  think  this  will  have  a  really  substan- 
tial impact  on  the  problem.  The  amend- 
ment would  not  deny  anybody  the  right 
to  get  gold  if  they  want  to  get  it  as 
exemplified  by  Treasury  policy  for  a  good 
many  years.  However,  the  amendment 
would  provide  that,  if  a  country  takes 
our  gold,  it  had  better  be  up  to  date  on 
its  obligations  to  the  United  States.  It 
cannot  be  a  debtor  to  the  United  States 
and  be  overdue  on  its  debts  and  still 
want  to  take  gold  out  of  this  coxmtry 
day  by  day  and  month  by  month. 

Mr  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  apply  to 
the  World  War  I  debt  of  France? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  it  would.  It  will  apply  to  all  obliga- 
tions owed  to  us.  And  the  Treasury,  in 
the  course  of  the  hearings,  made  it  verj* 
specific  and  clear  that  at  no  time  have 
we  ever  repudiated  the  World  War  I 
debts,  nor  have  we  ever  tied  them  in  with 
the  French  claim  that  they  cannot  make 
any  payments  unless  and  until  there  are 
reparations  from  Germany.  So  we  still 
have  a  valid  obligation  owed  to  the 
United  States  by  a  good  number  of 
countries. 

One  of  the  few  countries  that  has  con- 
tinued to  pay  according  to  their  commit- 
ment is  the  little  country  of  Finland. 
That  is  a  country  possessed  of  real  in- 


tegrity and  honesty.  They  are  still  pay- 
ing on  their  debt.  However,  most  other 
countries  after  the  1932  moratorium, 
which  was  good  for  only  1  year,  stated 
that  they  would  not  pay  any  attention  to 
their  debt  from  that  time  on.  Finland 
has  been  paying  their  debt.  Unfortu- 
nately, in  my  opinion,  they  have  been 
paying  too  much  interest.  They  are  pay- 
ing on  their  debt,  and  they  stUl  owe  us 
money.  They  still  continue  to  make  pay- 
ments, and  I  think  they  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated. 

If  Finland,  being  up  to  date  and  not 
overdue  on  their  indebtedness  to  us  de- 
sired to  get  our  gold,  they  would  deserve 
it.  However,  if  a  country  like  France, 
which  is  in  arrears,  as  are  many  other 
countries,  offers  dollars  for  gold,  the 
dollars  would  first  be  applied  as  a  credit 
against  the  over-due  portion  of  their 
debt.  They  could  not  get  any  gold  until 
they  became  up  to  date  and  current  on 
their  payments. 

I  think  there  will  be  a  good  deal  of  In- 
teresting discussion  when  we  debate  my 
amendment.  I  can  hear  some  of  the  ar- 
guments now.  It  will  be  said  that  this  is 
the  first  step  in  denying  the  right  to 
countries  holding  our  dollars  to  receive 
gold  and  for  them  and  that  it  will  create 
a  panic  and  restrict  matters.  I  am  not  le- 
slrictin'-,'  anybody. 

All  I  would  provide  Is  that  if  a  country 
owes  us  money  it  should  pay  us  before  it 
starts  to  get  gold  and  worsen  the  already 
serious  monetary  problem  in  our  coun- 
try. 

I  think  it  is  worthwhile.  I  hope  that 
Members  of  the  Senate  will  back  my 
amendment  and  participate  in  the  dis- 
cussion so  that  we  can  make  it  crystal 
clear  that  we  are  not  trying  to  go  back 
on  our  obligation  to  make  gold  available 
to  oversea  countries. 

We  are  merely  saying,  "Let  us  use  this 
means  to  get  countries  up  to  date  on  the 
amount  of  money  they  owe  us." 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
EIXHiarr  1 
Statement  or  Senator  Peter  H  Dominick  on 
Legislation  To  Remove  the  Gold  Cove* 
I    appreciate    the   opportunity    to   present 
this  statement   today   In   opposition   to   the 
Administration's   proposal    which   would   re- 
move the  gold  cover  from  our  Federal  Re- 
serve notes.  The  sltuaUon  and  clrcumsunces 
today  are  analogous  to  those  faced  Just  three 
years  ago  this  month  when  the  proposal  be- 
fore the  Committee  called  for  the  removal  of 
the  25  ^'o    gold   cover   from  Federal   Reserve 
deposiw.  ' 

In  1965  the  Administration  asked  for  half 
a  loaf;  today,  the  whole  loaf. 

The  serious  dilemma  confronting  the  Ad- 
ministration Is  nothing  more  than  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  problem  which  faced  us  In 
1965.  The  continuation  of  irresponsible  fiscal 
policies  and  the  faUure  to  develop  sound 
monetary  policies  have  placed  us  in  this  un- 
tenable position. 

The  policies  which  led  to  our  gold  'crisis 
three  years  .igo  have  not  been  changed  and 
as  a  result,  the  situation  has  gone  from  bad 
to  worse. 

During  the  past  three  years,  we  have  wit- 
nessed sUggerlng  increases  IQ  federal  ex- 
penditures despite  the  deficit  resulting  there- 
from; our  naUonal  debt  continues  to  climb 
and  our  Imbalance  of  payments  deficit  con- 
tinues to  skyrocket. 

At  the  same  time,  our  gold  flow  record  Is 
equally  dUmal.  At  the  time  of  the  1966  iegis- 


laUon  our  toUl  gold  reserve  was  approxi- 
mately $15  billion  and  our  "free"  gold  avaU- 
ablUty  to  the  reserve  banks  was  about  %l  2 
billion.  Today,  our  "free"  gold  Is  about  »1.3 
billion  but  our  gold  stock  has  now  dwindled 
to  only  $12  billion. 

As  part  of  my  testimony  before  this  Com- 
mittee on  the  gold  cover  legislation  in  1965 
I  drew  the  following  four  conclusions  con- 
cerning the  then  pending  gold  proposal: 

(1)  At  best.  It  Is  a  temporary  expedient 
solving  nothing  and  opening  the  way  to  sub- 
stantial currency  inflation; 

(2)  Rather  than  increasing  confidence  In 
the  stability  of  the  dollar  as  Its  most  op- 
timistic supporters  predict.  Its  effect  could 
be  precisely  the  opposite; 

(3)  It  is  an  obvious  first  step  toward  a 
completely  managed  monetary  system 
wherein  gold  will  ultimately  be  removed 
from  all  Internal  currency  making  the  value 
of  the  dollar  thereafter  subject  to  the  arbi- 
trary decisions  of  the  fiscal  managers,  re- 
gardless of  political  party;  and 

(4)  While  there  may  be  valid  objections  to 
a  complete  return  to  a  gold  standard,  his- 
tory has  repeatedly  proven  the  Inadequacies 
of  a  managed  economy  whose  currency  In- 
variably ends  up  In  a  destructive  Inflationary 
cycle. 

Unfortunately,  each  of  these  conclusions 
has  proven  substantially  correct.  I  would  also 
submit  that  each  of  these  four  general  con- 
clusions Is  Just  as  appUcable  to  the  present 
situation  as  It  was  to  the  analogous  situa- 
tion in  1965.  This  Is  true  because  the  prob- 
lems have  not  changed;  they  have  only  be- 
come more  acute  and  the  symptoms  more 
obvious. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  the  present  situa- 
tion within  the  framework  of  the  four  gen- 
eral principles  I  have  Just  stated  In  an  effort 
to  show  that  the  legislation  now  before  the 
Committee  is  Just  as  disastrous  as  the  legis- 
lation before  the  Committee  In  1965  and  that 
It  also  falls  to  offer  a  solution  to  the  prob- 
lems facing  the  dollar.  Our  experience  with 
the  1965  legislation  should  serve  as  a  valu- 
able lesson  for  what,  In  my  Judgment,  will 
result  If  the  gold  backing  Is  removed  from 
our  Federal  Reserve  notes. 

That  the  action  taken  in  removing  the  gold 
reserve  requirement  from  our  Federal  Reserve 
deposits  was  a  temporary  measure  Is  patent- 
ly obvious.  Many  of  us  predicted  that  this 
action  would  provide  the  Administration  only 
"2  or  3  short  years"  within  which  to  get  our 
financial  house  In  order.  Yet.  the  Adminis- 
tration was  much  more  optimistic. 

When  the  $5  billion  In  gold  certificate  re- 
serves released  by  the  1965  Act  was  added  to 
the  $1.2  billion  in  free  gold,  our  total  "free" 
gold  amounted  to  approximately  $6  billion. 
Senate  Committee  Report  No.  65  stated  that. 
"Free  reserves  of  $6  billion  at  the  reserve 
banks  would  be  sufficient  to  meet  reserve 
needs  against  the  normal  rate  of  expansion 
In  Federal  Reserve  notes  for  10  years  or  more 
and  still  leave  some  margin  for  a  further 
reduction  in  the  country's  gold  stock." 

Those  speaking  for  the  Administration  in 
this  regard  were  either  Incredibly  naive  or 
pioneers  of  the  Administrations  credibility 

Even  though  the  Administration  missed 
Its  guess  on  the  strength  of  Its  legislative 
"band-aid  "  by  7  "or  more  "  years,  it  appar- 
ently did  recognize  the  real  problems  with 
which  It  had  to  cope  to  set  Its  financial  house 
In  order.  The  Committee  Report  went  on  to 
state.  "In  this  time,  adjustments  must  be 
effected  to  bring  the  nation's  International 
payments  Into  balance,  and  perhaps  to  re- 
verse the  outfiow  of  gold.  In  the  meantime. 
It  will  sUll  be  necessary  to  maintain  suffi- 
cient restraint  on  monetary  expansion  to 
prevent  excessive  expansion  with  consequent 
inflationary  developments  or  losses  of  gold." 

•It  Is  recognized  by  the  AdmlnistraUon  in 
proposing  this  legislation  and  by  the  Bank- 
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Ing  and  Currency  Committee  In  recommend- 
ing Its  adoption  that  the  ultimate  and  more 
basic  problem  Is  to  eliminate  or  minimize 
the  large  deficit  In  this  country's  Interna- 
tional payments  position  that  has  persisted 
for  a  number  of  years  and  caused  a  drain 
in  our  gold  reserves.  The  purpose  of  the  re- 
duction in  the  gold  reserve  requirements  Is  to 
provide  time  for  the  operation  of  measures 
and  economic  forces  to  correct  this  situation 
and  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  adopting  at  this 
time  drastic  measures  that  might  retard  de- 
sirable economic  growth,  reduce  employment, 
and  interfere  with  the  continuation  of  pro- 
grams essential  for  the  nttlon's  defense." 

Despite  the  above  statement  of  policy, 
there  has.  in  fact,  been  no  major  policy 
shift  In  the  ensuing  three  years  designed  to 
correct  our  balance  of  payments  deficit.  This, 
despite  the  fact  that  our  present  gold  dilem- 
ma was  completely  predictable. 

Finally,  last  month,  the  Administration 
did  announce  limited  short  term  measures 
aimed  at  partially  correcting  our  balance  of 
payments  deficit.  Thes«  measures  tall  far 
short  of  the  mark;  they  are  aimed  at  the 
wTong  target  and  can  ax  best  produce  only 
partial  short  term  results. 

Again,  the  proposal  before  this  Committee 
is  a  temporary  expedient  designed  to  buy  the 
Administration  more  time  in  which  to  ma- 
neuver. 

In  1965.  we  were  told  that.  If  we  removed 
the  backing  from  Federal  Reserve  deposits, 
we  would  strengthen  confidence  in  the  dollar. 
I  rejected  the  unsupported  assertion  then; 
I  reject  It  now.  The  fact  is  the  repeal  of  the 
gold  certificate  requirement  In  1965  did  not 
lead  to  a  greater  confidence  in  the  dollar  but 
to  less.  We  are  just  as  close  to  a  liquidity 
crisis  now  as  we  were  in  1965;  but  even 
worse,  we  are  much  nearer  a  foreign  ex- 
change crisis  than  3  years  ago. 

As  I  have  stated,  the  proposed  action  is  at 
best  a  short  term  reprieve.  Foreign  creditors 
recognized  It  as  such  in  1965  and  look  at 
the  results.  We  may  conceivably  buy  a  very 
short  period  of  time  with  this  legislation; 
but  unless  we  use  this  time  more  wisely  than 
we  have  since  1965,  foreign  creditors  will  once 
again  "cash  In  their  chips"  while  the  bank 
is  still  open.  Experience  indicates  that  the 
purchase  of  time  through  remedial  legisla- 
tion is  a  useless  purchase  as  long  as  the  basic 
problems  are  left  untouched. 

To  gain  continued  confidence  in  the  dollar, 
this  government  must  submit  Itself  to  the 
discipline  of  establishing  a  favorable  balance 
of  payments,  and  we  must  make  It  known  to 
foreign  governments  that  this  will  be  accom- 
plished as  a  matter  of  National  policy.  The 
current  proposal  Is  made  not  from  strength 
but  from  weakness.  The  seriousness  of  our 
overall  fiscal  situation  must  be  faced,  not 
avoided  by  temporary  expedients. 

The  paramount  objection  I  have  to  the 
legislation  now  before  the  Committee  is  that 
it  represents  the  final  step  which  will  Intro- 
duce this  country  to  b  completely  managed 
monetary  system.  If  this  legislation  Is  en- 
acted, the  dollar  will  be  subject  to  the  arbi- 
trary decisions  of  our  fiscal  managers.  The 
value  and  Integrity  of  the  dollar  will  then 
be  directly  related  to  the  Judgment  and  In- 
tegrity of  our  governing  monetary  officials. 
This  places,  In  my  Judgment,  too  large  a 
degree  of  trust  In  the  judgmental  Infallibil- 
ity of  future  monetary  officials. 

I  have  stated  many  times  and  I  wish  to 
reiterate  that  I  see  nothing  magic  In  the 
25'.  gold  reserve  requirement.  What  is 
magic  Is  to  retain  a  gold  reserve  high  enough 
to  give  stability  and  firmness  to  an  expanding 
currency  and  to  provide  a  series  of  warning 
lights  against  inflation.  Hence,  to  change 
the  last  such  existing  requirement  without 
pledging  ourselves  to  fiscal  responsibility  and 
a  cure  of  our  balance  of  payments  deficits 
Is  merely  removing  our  brakes  while  startmg 
down  a  steep  hill.  We  cannot  afford  to  remove 


this  last  objective  warning  system.  The  real 
culprit  in  the  inflationary  cycle  we  are  now 
experiencing  is  too  rapid  an  increase  in  our 
money  supply.  George  Bernard  Shaw,  in 
The  BelligeTcnt  Woman  s  Guide  to  Socialism 
and  Capitalism,  stated  with  his  usual  wit  a 
proposition  which  I  think  Is  applicable  here. 
He  said.  "You  have  to  choose  (as  a  voter) 
between  trusting  to  the  natural  stability  of 
gold  and  the  natural  stability  of  the  honesty 
and  Intelligence  of  the  members  of  Govern- 
ment. And.  with  due  respect  for  these  gen- 
tlemen, I  advise  you.  as  long  as  the  Capitalist 
system  lasts,  to  vote  for  gold." 

The  analogy  I  drew  three  years  ago  be- 
tween the  gold  situation  and  our  constant 
concern  over  Increasing  our  national  debt 
limit  Is  equally  applicable  today.  The  Ad- 
ministration finds  Itself  required  to  request 
assistance  from  Congress  in  order  to  satisfy 
its  growing  financial  obligations  by  continu- 
ally asking  us  to  increase  our  national  debt 
limit  and  by  continually  pumping  new  Fed- 
eral Reserve  notes  Into  an  already  overheated 
economy. 

What  then  should  we  do  in  lieu  of  remov- 
ing the  gold  backing  from  our  Federal  Re- 
serve notes? 

I  would  submit  that  before  we  remove  the 
gold     backing     from    our    Federal     Reserve 
notes  we  should  establish,  as  a  matter  of  na- 
tional   policy,   specific   long-range    proposals 
for  correcting  our  balance  of  payments  defi- 
cit.   This    would    cle;u-ly    demonstrate    that 
we   lire   committed   to   correcting   the   prob- 
lem  as   opposed   to  merely   tampering   with 
the  symptoms.  The  appropriate  Congressional 
Committees   should    immediately    undertake 
extensive   hearings  on   the   balance   of  pay- 
ment problem  with  the  goal  of  establishing 
priorities   in   solving  the   problem.   In    1965. 
three  years  ago,  I  urged  the  establishment  of 
an  investigative  body  to  study  the  situation 
in  depth,  analyze  all  proposals,  and  make  rec- 
ommendations .is  to  which  alternative  pro- 
posal would  present  the  wisest  course  of  ac- 
tion. Not  only  has  Congress  failed  to  estab- 
lish such  an  investigative  body  but  we  have 
by  and  large  been  guilty  cf  totally  ignoring 
the  balance  of  payments  problem.  Because  ot 
the  critical  time  element  uith  which  we  are 
now  faced,  I  now  feel  v.e  must  move  immedi- 
ately forward  within  our  CDngresslonal  Com- 
mittee framework. 

At  the  present  time,  we  have  approximately 
SI. 3  billion  in  "free"  gold  reserves.  If  this 
amount  should  not  prove  adequate  to  "hold 
the  line"  while  we  get  our  financial  house  in 
order,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  the 
authority  to  suspend  the  gold  reserve  re- 
quirement for  a  period  of  up  to  thirty  days 
and  to  renew  such  suspension  for  ^:fteen  day 
periods  thereafter.  This  authority  should  be 
used  if  necessary. 

An  alternative  course  of  action  would  be  to 
reduce  our  gold  cover  requirement  to  a  lower 
percentage  for  a  temporary  period.  In  1965. 
I  proposed  that  we  reduce  the  requirement 
from  25"^    to  20%    for  a  period  of  2  years. 
This  should  allow  the  additional  time  neces- 
sary for  us  to  get  our  financial  house  In  order. 
I    would    like    to    conclude    by    raising    a 
separate  but  related  problem.  We  should  Im- 
mediately take  action  to  stimulate  the  pro- 
duction of  gold  particularly  In  this  country. 
The   revltallzation   of   our   gold   mining   In- 
dustry is  critical.  If  the  price  of  gold  is  to 
remain  at  S35  an  ounce,  we  must  assist  our 
mining  industy  either  by  establishing  a  free 
market  for  gold  used  for  artistic,  commercial 
and   Industrial   uses  or  by   providing  direct 
subsidies  to  cover  the  increased  cost  of  pro- 
ducing   gdld.    I   hope    that   this    Committee 
and    the    Administration    will    review    and 
alter    Its    policy    In    this    regard    and    lend 
support  to  the  efforts  of   those  of  us   who 
have  been  attempting  to  assist  our  mining 
industry  for  these  many  years.  We  must  have 
more    domestic    gold    production    If    we    are 
going     to    move     forward    with    a    sound 
monetary  policy. 


THE  COLD  srrtlATION 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I  de- 
plore the  inflationary  trend  that  we  see 
in  the  United  States  today.  I  also  recog- 
nize the  need  to  balance  the  budget  and 
see  the  challenge  to  monetary  stability 
that  is  presented  by  the  imbalance  of  our 
international  trade.  A  large  part  of  the 
solution  to  this  problem  lies  with  the 
establishment  of  a  system  of  spending 
priorities  that  would  dictate  a  lesser  role 
for  the  race  to  the  moon  and  a  return  to 
America  of,  say,  four  of  the  six  divi-sions 
stationed  in  Europe.  Above  all,  our  real 
task  is  to  put  our  own  fiscal  house  in 
order.  But  our  problems  stretch  beyond 
the  fiscal  into  the  monetary  realm. 

The  international  monetary  system  is 
outdated  and  in  dire  need  of  moderniza- 
tion. 

The  extent  of  its  obsolescence  has  been 
demonstrated  vividly  in  the  months  that 
have  elapsed  since  the  pound  sterling  de- 
valuation in  November.  But,  of  course, 
the  problems  run  deeper  than  the  imme- 
diate crisis. 

The  crisis  that  followed  devaluation, 
and  that  continues  today,  has  been  cen- 
tered on  the  rush  for  gold  and  the  fear 
that  the  United  States,  in  particular,  will 
be  forced  either  to  agree  to  a  hike  in  the 
price  of  gold  or  to  face  a  continuing  drain 
on  the  reserves  of  Fort  Knox. 

Mr.  President,  this  problem  requires 
two  sets  of  .solutions:  Remedies  for  both 
the  short  and  the  long  terms. 

A  .short-term  solution — to  my  mind, 
the  short-term  solution — is  contained  in 
S.  2857,  the  administration  bill  to  remove 
the  25-percent  gold  cover  on  our  cur- 
rency. I  am  delighted  to  see  that  tills 
wise  measure  has  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  received  the  support 
of  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee. 

Since  1934,  individuals  have  been  un- 
able to  redeem  their  paper  money  for 
gold  coin.  Now.  in  these  times  of  dwin- 
dling gold  reserve,  the  gold  cover  require- 
ment is  in  danger  of  becoming  not  only 
meaningless,  as  it  has  been  for  the  last 
34  years,  but  also  injurious.  In  the 
monetary  climate  of  today,  the  sold 
cover  requirement  could  seriously  dam- 
age our  internatonal  position. 

I  am  afraid  this  is  a  fact  not  under- 
stood by  all  Americans.  If  everyone  un- 
derstood what  great  harm  the  Kold  cover 
stands  to  bring  about,  I  do  not  believe 
S.  2857  would  have  encountered  the 
popular  opposition  it  has  to  date. 

We  have  promised  to  keep  allowing 
foreign  central  banks  to  purchase  the 
gold  we  own  at  S35  an  ounce.  If  forced 
by  law — as  we  currently  are — to  keep 
enough  gold  to  cover  25  percent  of  the 
paper  dollars  in  circulation,  we  might 
not  have  enough  to  give  foreigners  on 
demand.  Therefore,  the  25  percent  gold 
cover  requirement  threatens  our  ability 
to  make  good  on  our  promise. 

The  United  States  has  never  backed 
down  on  a  promise.  It  is  our  responsibil- 
ity to  maintain  the  confidence  of  the 
rest  of  the  world  in  our  ability  to  pay 
up  when  the  demands  come  in,  and  the 
way  to  do  so  is  to  lift  the  gold  cover. 
The  only  alternative  is  gold  rush  and  in- 
ternational monetary  chaos. 
Mr.  Piesident,  it  is  extremely  impor- 
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tent  that  the  American  people  under- 
sUnd  that  lifting  the  gold  cover  In  no 
way  devalues  their  holdings  or  jeopard- 
izes their  personal  financial  steblUty. 
The  gold  cover  blllls  no  cause  for  alarm. 
A  dollar  will  stlU  be  a  dollar.  Just  as  good 
as  ever,  and  the  soundest  currency  In 
the  world  today. 

Recently,  the  Washington  Post.  In  a 
highly  commendable  effort  to  increase 
public  understanding  of  the  gold  Issue, 
published  a  series  of  articles  and  several 
editorials  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  Post  articles  and  edi- 
torials be  printed  In  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1  > 

Mr  BREWSTER  As  much  as  any  pro- 
posed legislation  before  us.  S.  2857  de- 
serves the  strong  support  of  the  Senate, 
In  the  interest  of  monetary  responsibu- 
Ity  this  bill  should  be  made  public  law 
as  soon  as  possible.  However,  let  no  one 
think  thatS  2857  can  solve  our  monetary 
diftTcultles  in  the  long  nin.  The  overall 
problem  Is  too  great  to  be  solved  by  one 
simple  legislative  remedy. 

Let  us  face  it:  The  current  situation 
suggests  a  need  for  some  very  basic 
changes.  As  of  mld-Pebruary.  outstand- 
ing foreign  demands  on  oui-  Treasuiy 
totaled  some  $31  blUlon.  whUe  our  gold 
reserves  in  Port  Knox  were  only  $11.- 
884.000.000. 

Obviously,  we  could  not  hand  over  gold 
for  every  dollar  in  foreign  banks,  even  If 
It  were  demanded.  Realizing  this,  other 
countries  hold  dollars  in  reserve  in  lieu  of 
gold  because  they  have  complete  faith 
In  the  doUars  strength.  Gold,  conse- 
quently, has  lost  much  of  its  monetary 
significance,  and  its  relationship  to  the 
dollar  should  be  reevaluated  In  this  light. 

After  all.  It  is  the  productive  capacity 
of  a  nation  that  accounts  for  its  true 
wealth,  and  gold  has  nothing  to  do  with 
either  our  true  wealth  or  our  true  power, 
which  are  unmatched  in  the  world  today. 

In  addition,  the  gold  standard  has  its 
harmful  aspects,  among  them  the  re- 
strictions it  places  on  world  liquidity  and 
international  trade. 

In  times  like  ours,  when  production 
can  expand  far  faster  than  the  money 
supply,  which  is  based  on  the  supply  of 
gold,  gold  actiially  threatens  economic 
growth.  While  it  can.  of  course,  prevent 
an  economy  from  attempting  too  much, 
gold  can  also  fatally  retard  progress,  and 
It  is  the  latter  contingency  that  appears 
the  most  dangerous  today. 

Fortunately,  steps  have  been  taken  to 
improve  the  world  liqiiidlty  situation, 
steps  which  will  further  reduce  the  im- 
portance of  gold  In  international  trans- 
actions. At  Rio  de  Janeiro  last  fall,  the 
first  major  monetary  reform  since  the 
creation  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  in  1944  was  set  In  motion. 

If  given  final  approval  next  month,  a 
new  moneUry  asset  will  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  central  btuiks  in  1969  which 
will  be  used  In  addition  to  gold  and  dol- 
lars to  settle  international  accounts. 
These  new  "special  drawing  rights." 
created  by  the  IMP  and  issued  to  each 
country  In  proportion  to  Its  quota  in  the 
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IMP,  will  Increase  substantially  the  vol- 
ume of  credit  available  to  finance  trade 
expansion. 

I  say  that  so  long  as  we  are  willing  to 
recognize  now  the  need  to  make  this  in- 
crease, we  should  start  looking  for  or- 
derly solutions  to  the  whole  problem  of 
maintaining  a  link  between  our  currency 
and  gold.  And  we  should  not  Ignore  the 
possibility  of  severing  that  link. 

These  questions  require  detailed  study. 
The  appropriate  congressional  commit- 
tees and  the  US  Treasury  could  do  no 
better  than  to  Investigate  them  with  a 
view  to  making  recommendations  for 
thorough  reform. 

I  believe  that  as  we  move  Into  the  next 
decade,  the  need  for  monetary  reform 
will  become  more  and  more  apparent. 

We,  ourselves,  cannot  afford  to  be  re- 
stricted by  the  conservative  prejudices 
that  base  opposition  to  reform  on  faulty 
economic  reasoning  and  fear  of  personal 
financial  disaster.  The  public  has  no 
cause  to  fear  financial  disaster  from  the 
demonetization  of  gold ;  on  the  contrary. 
If  American  business  Is  permitted  to  ex- 
pand through  greater  availability  of 
credit,  the  dollar  should  become  stronger 

than  ever. 

ExHtBrr  1 

I  From  the  Washington  Poat.  PW).  14.  1M8) 

QOLO    AND    COMMONSBNSe 

The  banking  committee*  of  both  houaea  of 
Congrea*  wisely  voted  to  repeal  the  legal 
anachronlam  that  requires  moat  of  our 
dwindling  gold  stock  to  be  held  as  a  reaerve 
against  the  paper  money  circulation.  A  "gold 
cover"  for  Federal  Reserve  notes  whose  pri- 
vate holders  cannot  convert  them  to  gold  Is 
uaeleas.  And  harm  is  done  to  the  extent  that 
the  cover  requirement  shakea  the  confidence 
of  foreign  dollar  holders,  thus  causing  their 
central  banks  to  buy  Treasury  gold  with  ac- 
cumulated dollars.  So  there  Is  no  question 
but  that  the  House  and  Senate  should  act 
promptly  to  lift  the  gold  cover,  not  only  to 
meet  today's  exigencies,  but  to  set  the  stage 
for  demonetization  of  gold  In  the  foreseeable 
future. 

The  Administration  argued  that  lifting  the 
gold  cover  continues  the  long  standing  policy 
of  "maintaining  the  gold-dollar  relationship 
at  $35  axi  ounce."  But  aside  from  the  obvious 
need  for  bolstering  the  sUtus  quo  with  afllr- 
maUons  of  faith,  there  Is  little  to  be  said  for 
efforts  to  maintain  a  gold  price  celling.  So 
long  as  gold  Is  officially  underpriced — the  »36 
an  ounce  price  was  set  In  1934 — the  demand  Is 
going  to  exceed  the  supply.  IrrespecUve  of 
what  governments  do  In  the  London  gold 
market.  Irrespective  of  efforts  to  enlist  Inter- 
national cooperation.  It  requires  no  great 
feat  of  Imagination.  Just  to  look  at  the  gold, 
stock  figures  for  the  last  decade,  to  envisage 
the  time  when  the  "gold-dollar  relationship" 
win  be  dissolved  by  the  exhaustion  of  Treas- 
ury's gold  stock,  notwithstanding  the  bal- 
ance-of-payments  controls. 

But  It  does  not  follow  that  the  dollar 
ought  to  be  devalued  by  officially  increasing 
the  price  of  gold.  Mr.  George  S.  Moore,  the 
chairman  of  the  First  National  City  Bank  of 
New  York,  recently  said  that  he  would  prefer 
an  Increase  In  the  gold  price,  "carried  out  In 
an  orderly  multinational  manner."  to  ex- 
change and  other  permanent  balance-of- 
payments  controls. 

Mr.  Moore  deserves  warm  commendation 
for  hla  willingness  to  commit  "monetary 
treason."  Indeed,  there  Is  hope  when  the 
head  of  one  of  the  largest  banks  exhibits  a 
mind  more  open  than  any  to  be  found  In 
the  Treasury.  But  increasing  the  price  of  gold 
will  not  resolve  the  International  monetary 
problems.   Monetary   reserves  would   be   In- 


creased by  raising  the  gold  price,  but  windfall 
gains  would  be  conferred  on  countries  which 
refused  to  hold  many  dollars  while  friendlier 
countries  which  hold  most  of  their  monetary 
reserves  In  dollars  would  be  penalized. 

Moreover,  so  long  as  governments  continue 
their  interventions  to  maintain  fixed  ex- 
change rates,  the  new,  higher  price  of  gold 
could  prove  inappropriate.  If  It  were  too  low. 
there  would  be  a  continuation  of  the  same 
pressures  that  now  plai^ue  us;  If  It  were  too 
high,  there  would  be  disruptive  flows  of  gold 
Into  this  country.  Just  as  there  were  after 
1934 

Despite  pretensions  to  prescience,  no  one 
knows  Just  how  the  International  monetary 
system  Is  going  to  evolve  or — In  the  event  of 
a  financial  cataclysm — whether  there  will 
be  a  system  at  all.  But  gold  ought  In  any 
event  to  be  demonetized,  gradually  stripped 
of  Its  monetary  functions  and  relegated  to 
the  position  of  other  valuable  mineral  com- 
modities. Lifting  the  gold  cover  on  the  paper 
currency  hastens  that  day. 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Poet.  Feb.  21.  1968] 
Lift  the  Gold  Covex 
The  House  of  Representatives  ought  not 
healt'ite  to  do  what  has  to  be  done  when  the 
Administration's  bill  to  lift  the  gold  cover 
on  the  paper  currency  comes  to  a  vote  today. 
In  1934.  Congress,  for  very  good  reason.s. 
deprived  the  Individual  holders  of  Peder.il 
Reserve  notes  of  the  right  to  convert  them  to 
gold.  Prom  that  time  onward,  the  require- 
ment that  a  25  per  cent  gold  cover  be  held 
m  reserve  against  the  Federal  Reserve  note 
circulation  became  an  anachronism.  In 
recent  years  It  has  been  harmful  because  It 
shakes  the  confidence  of  the  foreign  central 
banks  which  hold  dollars.  They  have  been 
promised  that  they  can  buy  the  Trea£ury.s 
gold  with  their  dollars  at  the  official  price  of 
$35  an  ounce.  But  the  Treasury's  pledge  can- 
not be  legally  fulfilled  so  long  as  the  gold 
cover  provision  remains  on  the  statute  books. 
It  should  be  swiftly  repealed  by  an  over- 
wbeloUng  vote. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Poet.  Mar.  9.  19681 
OoLO^CoNnosNCE  Crisis 

There  may  be  an  element  of  truth  In  the 
contentions  of  those  who  attribute  the  cur- 
rent spate  of  gold  buying  to  a  speech  made 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  but  they  are  by 
and  large  irrelevant.  An  international 
monetary  system  that  can  be  rocked  by  .i 
■mgle  legislator  who  wields  little  influence  is 
very  fragile  indeed.  What  we  are  witnessing 
axe  not  the  effects  of  a  massive.  dlsequlUbrat- 
Ing  shock  but  a  crisis  of  confidence  In  the 
gold-dollar  system,  a  crisis  that  persists  be- 
cause government  officials  are  inordinately 
fearful  of  making  the  decisive  moves  neces- 
sary to  resolve  It. 

The  dilemma  confronting  the  non-Com- 
munist world  is  this:  By  dint  of  historical 
accident  as  much  as  by  design,  the  dollar 
became  the  world's  principal  trading  and 
reserve  currency  and  the  United  States  opted 
to  maintain  its  convertibility  to  gold  at  the 
price  of  $35  an  ounce.  But  the  $35  an  ounce 
celling  price  for  gold  was  established  In  1934. 
and  there  are  now  powerful  demand  pres- 
sures which  would  Uft  It.  In  addition  to  the 
persistent  demands  by  unsophisticated  gold 
hoarders  In  Europe  and  Asia,  there  are  the 
foreign-held  dollar  balances.  $15  billion  held 
by  central  banks  and  governments  and 
$16  billion  in  private  hands.  With  $31  billion 
In  Dotentlal  claims  against  a  United  States 
gold  stock  of  about  $11  bllUon.  any  adverse 
bit  of  news,  any  rumor,  no  matter  how  Im- 
plausi'>le.  shakes  confidence  and  causes  for- 
eign central  banks  to  reduce  their  dollar 
holdings  by  taking  U.S.  gold.  And  with  the 
depletion  of  the  gold  stock,  there  is  a  corre- 
sponding dlnUnutlon  of  our  Govermnent's 
credibility  when  It  reiterates  Its  pledge  to 
maintain  convertibility. 
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The  gold-dollar  dilemma  Is  not  going  to  be 
easily  or  gradually  resolved  by  the  forces  of 
evolution  on  which  Government  spokesmen 
Din  their  hopes.  There  Is.  to  be  sure,  a  plan 
for  creating  "Special  Drawing  Rights"  on  the 
IntemaUonal  Monetary  Fund  which  would 
eventually  replace  gold  as  an  international 
monetary  reserve.  But  even  If  that  plan  Is 
ratlfled  by  IMF  governors  next  month,  it  will 
not  be  implemented  with  sufficient  speed  and 
the  number  of  special  drawing  rights  U  not 
likely  to  be  sufficiently  Urge  to  enhance  con- 
fidence in  the  dollar  and  substantially  di- 
minish the  demand  for  gold  by  foreign  central 

*What  then  should  be  done?  The  price  of 
gold  should  not  be  raised,  as  some  respectable 
observers  have  suggested.  To  do  that  would 
confer  enormous  rewards  on  the  countries 
which  refused  to  hold  dollars  while  penaliz- 
ing those  which  did.  Declaring  a  partial  em- 
bargo on  gold  sales,  agreeing  to  sell  only  to 
certain  countries  wovdd  be  clearly  dlscriml- 

Nor  would  anything  be  gained  at  this  point 
if  the  United  States  and  the  "gold  pool" 
countries  ceased  to  supply  gold  to  the  Lon- 
don market.  Their  withdrawal  as  suppliers 
would  result  in  a  sharp  rise  in  the  free  or 
market  price  of  gold,  perhaps  to  $45  an  ounce 
or  more.  With  such  a  large  disparity,  central 
banks  would  find  it  hard  to  resist  the  temp- 
utlon  to  buy  U.S.  gold  at  the  bargain  price 

of  $35.  , 

The  most  orderly  and  equitable  means  or 
resolving  the  problem  would  be  a  switch  by 
the  United  States  to  a  "current  account"  dol- 
lar status.  We  can  exercise  our  option  under 
the  IMF  articles  to  cooperate  only  In  maln- 
Ulnlng  fixed  exchange  rates  between  the  dol- 
lar and  other  currencies.  Efforts  to  maintain 
a  link  between  the  dollar  and  gold— that  Is. 
convertibility— would  cease.  In  order  to  dis- 
charge Its  obligation  to  maintain  fixed  ex- 
change rates,  the  United  States  would  need 
supplies  of  foreign  currencies  for  pegging  op- 
erations To  ensure  cooperation  and  blunt 
political  attacks.  It  might  deposit  the  entire 
gold  stock  in  the  IMF.  drawing  upon  it  when 
foreign  currencies  are  needed  and  also  utiliz- 
ing the  regular  IMF  credit  facilities. 

History  offers  little  hope  of  achieving  an 
orderly  and  rational  solution  of  the  gold- 
dollar  problem.  Virtually  all  significant 
changes  were  the  aftermaths  of  crises  or 
wars.  That  sorry  record  can  be  altered.  But 
not  until  sufficient  courage  Is  mustered  to 
make  the  first  resolute  move. 

Gold  at  the  Crossxcads— I :   Peak  roa  the 
Dollar  AorrATES  Experts 
(By  Hobart  Rowen) 
Many  influential  US.  bankers  and  busi- 
nessmen have  reluctantly  concluded  that  this 
country  will  soon  be  forced  either  to  choke 
off  the  flow  of  gold  to  speculators  through 
the  London  gold  market,  or  to  raise  $35  price 

They  think  the  situation  might  still  be 
retrieved  If  Congress  passes  a  tax  Increase  as 
a  symbol  of  its  willingness  to  cut  the  balance 
of  payments  deficit. 

But  top  bankers  now  tend  to  doubt  the 
effectiveness  of  President  Johnson's  leader- 
ship. Many  businessmen  who  supported  him 
acUvely  before  have  lost  their  confidence  in 
him.  and  say  so. 

These  are  the  main  conclusions  of  an  in- 
tensive survey  of  businessmen,  bankers,  econ- 
omists and  other  gold  experts  Just  made  by 
The  Washington  Poet. 

Pear  that  basic  changes  In  existing  mone- 
tary relationships  might  affect  the  value  of 
the  dollar  has  also  triggered  a  move  among 
corporations  and  Individuals  to  protect  them- 
selves. 

In  California.  It  was  learned,  there  has 
developed  what  banks  there  consider  to  be 
an  unhealthy  demand  for  land,  paintings, 
diamonds,  and  other  coounoditles  thought 
to  be  sectire. 


This  reflects  a  common  belief  that  an  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  gold  would  be  equal 
to  a  devaluation  of  the  dollar.  All  the  experts 
agree  that  this  is  not  so.  Since  other  nations 
would  also  be  forced  to  change  their  curren- 
cies In  relation  to  gold,  a  dollar  would  stui 
buy  the  same  amount  of  aU  commodities  and 
services— except  for  gold. 

But  an  increase  in  the  price  of  gold  might 
lead  to  a  world-wide  Inflation  which  could 
cut  the  real  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar 
and  other  currencies. 

No  one  knows  precisely  what  would  hap- 
pen If  the  world's  monetary  reserves  of  gold, 
now  $42  billion,  were  suddenly  doubled  by 
an  increase  In  the  price  to  $70  an  ounce. 

Most  bankers  and  Governments  tradi- 
tionally have  shuddered  at  the  mention  of  a 
gold  price  Increase. 

AT  FEVER  PITCH 

But  now  speculation  has  hit  a  fever  pitch. 
•AU  over  the  worid,"  David  Rockefeller.  Pres- 
ident of  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  said  In 
an  interview,  "the  question  one  Is  asked  Is: 
•What  Is  going  to  happen  to  the  dollar? 
"Even  in  Saudi  Arabia,"  he  said,  "it  Is 
second  only  to  their  worries  about  Israel. 

Nothing  so  well  illustrates  the  new  mood 
of  American  businessmen  as  their  willing- 
ness to  talk  freely  of  the  problem.  A  recent 
review  by  the  Johnston,  Lemon  Co..  sums  It 
up  by  tilting  an  analysis  of  gold  prices  "Men- 
tioning the  Unmentionable." 

Less  than  a  year  ago.  Rockefeller's  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank  and  Bank  of  America  Pres- 
ident Rudolph  A.  Peterson  kicked  up  a  storm 
vrtth  cautiously  worded  suggestions  that  gold 
sales  might  have  to  be  suspended. 

Since  then,  devaluation  of  the  British 
pound,  and  huge  purchases  of  gold  by  specu- 
lators dreaming  of  $70  or  $105  an  ounce  for 
gold  have  changed  attitudes. 

So  far.  to  be  sure,  the  official  policy  of 
the  U  S  Government  has  been  to  stand  fast. 
Treasury  Secretary  Henry  H.  Fowler  recently 
told  a  prominent  New  York  banker. 

"The  price  of  gold  will  not  be  changed  in 
my  lifetime." 

Not  evervone  is  so  sanguine,  including 
some  of  Fowler's  own  advisers  who  come  to- 
gether in  a  top-level  committee  on  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  chaired  by  former  Treas- 
ury Secretary  Douglas  Dillon. 

The  committee  met  in  New  York  Friday. 
The  Washington  Post  learned,  and  discussed 
a  wide  range  of  measures  to  handle  the 
crisis. 

Among  other  plans  discussed  was  one  con- 
ceived by  Guldo  Caril,  prominent  Italian 
central  banker. 


WOULD  LIMIT  SALES 

The  Carll  plan  would  limit  the  sale  and 
purchase  of  existing  gold  reserves  to  the  cen- 
tral banks  themselves.  This  would  "freeze" 
the  existing  supply  of  moneUry  gold,  and 
hold  the  official  price  at  $35. 

Newly  mined  gold  would  not  be  bought 
by  the  central  banks.  It  would  flow  to  an 
outside  market  where  the  prices  would  pre- 
sumably skyrocket.  Many  observers  think  this 
would  be  the  prelude  to  forcing  the  official 
price  up  as  well — or  even  "demonetizing" 
gold,  that  Is,  cutting  the  link  between  gold 
and  currencies  completely. 

Whether  It  is  the  Carll  plan  or  some  other. 
It  is  now  widely  believed  In  financial  markets 
that  "something  Is  cooking"  which  will 
change  U.S.  gold  policies,  and  that  the  an- 
nouncement may  break  suddenly,  probably 
on  a  weekend  when  stock  markets  and  other 
financial'  centers  are  closed. 

"We've  got  a  'Blue  Friday  Alert'  around 
here,"  said  a  bank  aide  In  San  Francisco. 
"And  I  guess  no  matter  what  happens  or 
doesn't  happen.  It  will  be  a  long  time  be- 
fore there's  'money  as  usual'  again." 

Thus,  the  beUef  that  "something  Is  cook- 
ing" Iteelf  becomes  a  market  force,  part  of 
the  psychology  that  drives  speculators  to 
further  heights  of  frenzy. 


In  the  case  of  gold,  they  haven't  made 
money  yet  but  they  can't  lose:  the  U.S.  gives 
speculators  or  Investors  a  one-way  option  by 
guaranteeing  the  price  at  $36  an  ounce.  If 
the  price  goes  up,  the  potential  for  profits  U 
enormous.  If  It  doesn't,  the  losses  are  mini- 
mal. 

But  this  system  U  not  likely  to  go  on  for- 
ever. Lelf  H.  Olsen,  First  National  City  Bank 
vice  president,  comments:  "The  gold  pool 
has  become  a  monster."  In  the  last  six  weeks 
of  1967,  the  pool  ladled  out  $1.5  billion  to 
"unofficial"  buyers,  which  included  specu- 
lators, Arab  sheiks,  some  corporations  and 
even  central  banks  of  some  smaller  coun- 
tries such  as  Spain  and  Argentina. 

(The  top  central  bankers  of  the  seven 
gold  pool  nations,  including  U.S.  Federal 
Reserve  Board  Chairman  William  McChesney 
Martin,  are  meeting  this  weekend  in  Basel, 
Switzerland,  under  strict  secrecy.  While  sev- 
eral of  the  bankers  characterized  the  session 
as  an  "ordinary"  monthly  meeting,  the  pres- 
ence of  Martin  was  regarded  as  unusual.) 

Gold  buyers  seem  to  be  convinced  that 
despite  reiterated  assurances  that  the  U.S. 
wUl  sell  gold  at  $35  an  ounce  down  to  "the 
last  bar,"  no  government  would  willingly 
denude  itself  of  gold. 

Just  as  a  military  and  strategic  reserve, 
the  U.S.  would  need  a  certain  amount  of 
gold,  and  many  Europeans,  according  to 
former  Treasury  Under  Secretary  Robert  V. 
Roosa,  a  decline  to  $10  billion  would  "trig- 
ger" a  suspension  of  unrestricted  gold  sales, 
U.S.  stocks  are  now  slightly  under  $12 
billion,  $10  billion  less  than  ten  years  ago, 
and  the  lowest  In  30  years. 

Despite  the  crisis  atmosphere,  both  Rocke- 
feller and  Peterson  argued  in  separate  in- 
terviews in  the  past  two  days  that  the  $35 
price  for  gold  could  and  should  be  held. 

Rockefeller  said  that  the  tax  increase  "has 
become  a  symbol  and  a  test  in  the  mind  of 
the  rest  of  the  world  whether  we're  serious 
about  putting  our  houses  In  order."  He  and 
his  chief  economist  William  F.  Butler  in- 
sisted that  the  "best  solution"  Is  to  preserve 
the  present  system,  and  that  it  can  be  done 
by  concerted  measures  to  reduce  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  deficit. 

PRESSTJRES    CONCEDED 

But  both  Rockefeller  and  Peterson  con- 
ceded that  doubts  about  the  dollar,  real  or 
exaggerated,  are  creating  tremendous  pres- 
sures working  the  other  way.  At  this  stage 
of  the  game,  they  acknowledge,  it  is  difficult 
to  estimate  the  behavior  of  emotionally- 
charged  markets. 

Yale  Professor  Henry  A.  WalUch  pointed 
out  that  one  important  consideration  will  be 
a  natural  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  postpone  basic  decisions  until  after 
the  election. 

"The  Administration  will  be  tempted  to 
ask,"  Wallich  says,  "Which  way  can  we 
make  the  gold  last  longer?'  And  that  points 
to  letting  the  London  gold  market  go,  and 
hoping  the  central  banks  won't  sell  gold  to 
speculators,  at  least  until  after  the  elec- 
tion." *■         ,  .  . 

Others  feel  that  since  the  price  of  gold  Is 
certain  to  go  up.  we  might  as  well  plan  for 
it,  now,  in  an  orderly  way. 


NO  LONGER  HAVE  OPTIONS 

This  view  was  articulated  by  George  S. 
Moore,  board  chairman  of  the  First  National 
City  Bank.  He  said  in  an  Interview: 

"We  no  longer  have  the  options.  We  might 
as  well  recognize  reality." 

Moore  argues  that  "the  present  system 
Isn't  working,  and  we  better  do  something 
different  " 

A  first  step  should  be  to  let  the  price  of 
gold  on  the  London  market  fluctuate  up- 
ward, he  said.  That  Is.  he  would  let  specula- 
tors buy  at  $38  or  $40  or  some  higher  figure 
than  $35  an  ounce. 

That  would  test  the  market.  Moore  feels, 
and  make  speculators  nervous.  But  others 
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<U««grw.  feeling  that  ihla  system  would  slm- 
JljTVncourage  speculators  to  keep  buying, 
anticipating  even  higher  prices 

Roy  L.  Relerscn,  economist  and  vice  pr«l- 
dent  of  the  Bankers  TYu.t  Co.  of  New  York, 
wuit  week  araued  for  abandoning  the  »35 
prtce'ntlretj'm  the  private  market,  leading 
to  a  two-price  system  icr  gold.  ^^„».. 

one  way  or  another,  this  correspondent  s 
conversations  In  the  last  few  days  suggest 
that  the  days  of  the  London  gold  pool.  a« 
we  now  know  it.  are  numbered 
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iPrcHn  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  11.  19««1 

GOLO    AT     THE    CROSSROAD*- 11:     POOL    PORMn. 

IN  19«0  To  Help  Gold  Is  UNtxracrn)    Vil- 

uoN  ■  or  Crisis 

( By  Hobart  Rowen ) 

one  of  the  unexpected  •villains"  of  the 
dramatic  scenario  about  modern  day  gold  l« 
the  London  market,  better  known  a*  the 
London  gold    pool  " 

It  had  Its  origins  in  the  e.irly  1950sjjrhen 
the  Elsenhower  Administration  agr*«a  ^ 
sales  by  the  Bank  of  England  as  :vn  offset  to 
existing  black  mrxrkets  By  selling  veO"  ^mall 
amounts,  the  price  was  kept  m  narrow  llm  ts. 

But  after  a  Hurry  of  speculation  dur  ng 
the  Kennedr-Nlxon  campaign  that  sent  the 
price  to  »40.-«  wa*  felt  that  more  formal  ar- 
rangements to  support  the  gold  "^"f^"  ^ 
London  would  be  useful  psychologically  and 
coBt  little.  ^,.  , ,  .  , 

Thus,  the  gold  pool"  was  establUhed  by 
eight  nations  in  November.  1960  to  stabilize 
the  price  within  reasonable  llmlto  related  to 
the  US  price  of  »33  an  ounce. 

It  has  been  in  existence  ever  since,  out 
few  out*ide  of  the  banking  community  were 
aware  of  it  unUl  la«l  yi'ar. 

Now.  the  gold  pool  has  become  a  sort  of 
Prankenateln.  in  effect  an  arrangement  for 
nrlvate  holders  of  dollars  to  convert  theni  to 
^Id— wit.^out  even  going  through  a  central 

bank.  ^.    ,  ... 

The  French  were  first  to  recognize  that  tne 
gold  pool  had  backfired.  La*t  June  when 
asked  to  contr.bute  another  »50  million  in 
gold  to  cover  its  9  per  cent  share  of  the 
pool  the  French  said  "no"  and  pulled  out. 

Belatedly.  th«  cooperating  free  world  na- 
tions are  beglrnlng  to  wonder  themselves. 
•If  ?oId  Is  so  important."  ttonald  C.  Cook, 
president  of  the  American  Electric  Power  Co^ 
observed  In  an  interview,  "why  do  we  let 
just  anybody  tap  our  reserves?" 

(Cook,  once  thought  to  be  m  line  to  suc- 
ceed Douglas  Dillon  as  Secretary  of  the 
Treasurv,  Is  one  of  a  mlnortiy  of  business- 
men supporting  the  view  of  those  ecopo""'*" 
who  believe  In  cutting  the  gold-dollar  link 

entirely  i  

Former  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Robert  V  Rocsa  said  in  an  interview  that 
some  interim  chanftes  may  have  to  be  made 
m  gold  pool  operations,  with  assurance  that 
other  central  banks  will  not  sell  gold  to  their 
nationals,  or  to  anyone  else  for  a  profit. 

After  the  French  dropped  out  of  the  gold 
pool  the  United  States  which  had  a  50  per 
cent  share,  picked  up  the  French  quota, 
raising  the  US  commitment  to  59  per  cent 
Other  naUons  In  the  pool  are  England.  Bel- 
glum  Holland.  Germany.  Italy  and  Switzer- 
land The  actual  trades  are  handled  by  the 
Bank  of  England  acting  for  the  group. 

These  seven  countries  lost  about  »1.5  bil- 
lion out  of  their  own  gold  reserves  after 
the  Nov  18  devaluation  of  the  British  pound 
and  the  wild  speculation  that  the  U.S.  con- 
tribution was  about  $900  million. 

But  If  the  gold  pool  provides  the  conduit 
for  speculative  demand.  It  Is  merely  a  symp- 
tom of  the  underlvlng  problem.  Closing  down 
of  the  pool,  which  may  prove  to  be  a  neces- 
sary palliative,  will  not  solve  the  current 
basic  problems  of  the  international  monetary 
system. 

Most  experu  now  agre«  that  evenu  have 
overtaken  the  basic  assumption  that  the 
U.S.  commitment  to  buy  and  sell  gold  at  $35 


an  ounce  supports  the  market— and  that 
without  that  commitment,  the  price  of  gold 
would  fall. 

In  fact,  the  private  demand  for  gold  has 
boomed  so  sharply  In  the  last  ten  years  that 
new  gold  production  cant  keep  pace  Thus 
speculators-  hunger  for  gold  has  been  satu- 
ned  at  $35  an  ounce— straight  out  of  gov- 
ernmental reser\es. 

Mlroslav  A  Krlz  of  the  First  National  City 
Bank  of  New  York,  one  of  the  acknowledged 
experts,  estimates  that  private  absorption 
of  gold  in  1967  hit  the  phenomenal  total  of 
»2.5  billion  and  perhaps  even  more. 

TOTAL  HOARD  $80  BILLION 


In  the  past  ten  years,  about  810  billion  to 
$12  billion  In  gold  has  moved  into  private 
hands,  and  such  hoards  probably  are  in  the 
range  of  S20  billion  or  so.  In  India,  th^  Mid- 
dle East,  and  the  Far  East,  savings  tradition- 
ally are  held  in  gold,  not  in  paper  money  or 
sophl.stlcated  investments. 

Michael  Spieler,  financial  adviser  tc  the 
Union  Corporation  Ltd.  of  London,  estimates 
that  private  Individuals  In  France  ilone  are 
hoarding  about  KSO  million  ounces,  or  about 
$5  25  billion  at  the  present  $35  an  ounce 
price.  The  war  In  Vietnam  has  boosted  the 
Dosslbillties  lor  sold  hoarding  in  that  area  of 
the  world. 

In  addition,  gold  has  become  relatively 
cheap  as  an  industrial  metal.  Krtz  estimates 
that  about  •560O  million  worth  of  ^old  went 
Into  aerospace,  electronic,  electrical  ;ind  Jew- 
elry U£es  last  year.  And  Herbert  E  WooUey. 
in  economic  adviser  to  the  Agencv  for  In- 
ternational Development  estimates  that  this 
ilgtire  could  grow  to  $1  billion  annually. 

Facing  the  Issue  of  rising  demand  and  a 
downward  trend  In  output,  and  acknowl- 
edging that  the  gold  hoarding  has  deep,  and 
not  easily  reversible  psychological  roots,  the 
major  Industrial  nations  four  or  five  years 
ago  besjan  casting  about  for  a  way  to  increase 
world  monetary  reserves  without  Increasing 
the  price  of  gold. 

This  led.  after  a  long  and  painful  series  of 
discussions,  to  a  proposal  for  the  creation 
of  .1  new  form  of  International  credit  or  ;isset. 
known  as  Special  Drawing  Rights,  This 
scheme  would  create,  under  specified  condi- 
tions some  billions  of  'paper  gold'  each  year, 
which  would  ease  the  strain. 

If  speculators  tapped  official  gold  reserves, 
the  SDRs  would  be  there  to  replace  ihtm. 

But  time  may  also  have  overtaken  the 
SDR  plan,  which  at  best  could  not  be  put  Into 
effect  for  18  months  to  two  years.  And  this 
Is  due  In  part  to  the  cbvlous  fact  that  some 
central  banks  outside  of  the  United  States 
are  now  leaning  to  the  speculators^  view  that 
gold  \z  safer  than  the  dollar,  or  at  least  a 
preferred  asset  in  their  own  reserves. 

There  are  two  elements  in  the  present 
worry  about  the  dollar.  The  International 
Monetary  Ftmds  managing  director.  Pierre- 
Paul  Schweitzer,  referred  to  the  first  In  a 
gloomy  speech  in  New  York  last  week. 

DOLLAR  GETS  ATTENTION 

The  devaluation  of  the  pound.  Schweitzer 
said,  diverted  attention  to  the  dollar  and 
deepened  misgivings  '  about  It.  There  Is  a 
growing  mistrust  of  currencies,  in  other 
words. 

The  second  element  Is  related:  against  U.S. 
gold  holdings  of  about  S12  billion,  there  are 
foreign  dollar  liabilities,  official  and  unoffi- 
cial, which  exceeded  $35  billion  at  the  end 
of  1967.  And  so  long  as  the  US  balance  of 
paymenu  continues  In  deficit,  the  gap  be- 
tween those  two  figures  must  grow. 

Thus  central  banks  are  tempted  to  get  some 
gold  while  the  getting  Is  good. 

Prom  the  end  of  1949  to  the  end  of  1956. 
for  example,  the  Common  Market  countries 
added  only  $3  billion  In  gold  to  their  reserves, 
or  46  per  cent  of  the  total  Increase  in  their 
holdings,  the  rest  being  dollars  or  other  cur- 
rencies. 

But  from  the  end  of  1956  to  1966.  these 
same  countries  added  til. 9  billion  In  gold 


to  their  reserves,  or  90  per  cent  of  the  total 
increase  In  their  holdings.  .    ^   .  . 

And  where  did  the  lion's  share  of  that  In- 
crease in  European  gold  holdings  come  from? 
Right  out  of  U.S.  reserves. 

U  S  stocks  of  gold,  down  $10  billion  since 
the  end  of  1957  to  less  than  $12  billion  at 
the  end  of  1967.  are  at  the  lowest  point  In 
30  years.  As  more  gold  flows  through  the  Lon- 
don pool,  the  US.  stock  dips  toward  the  $10.6 
billion  isolated  by  the  present  25  per  cent 
gold  cover  requirement  against  currency. 

Hence,  the  Administration  belatedly  asked 
Congress  to  remove  this  restraint.  The  bill 
squeaked  through  by  9  votes  In  the  House, 
and  Is  yet  to  come  up  in  the  Senate. 

ELABORATE  EFFORTS 

■Hie  drain  on  U.S.  gold  reserves  would  have 
been  even  more  pronounced  In  the  past  few 
years  without  elaborate  efforts  by  the  United 
States  to  get  Its  friends  In  Europe  to  hold 
more  dollars  than  they'd  really  like  to.  Thus. 
Germanv  has  agreed  to  hang  onto  dollars 
acquired  via  expenditures  there  by  U.S. 
troops. 

Another  significant  evidence  of  the  pref- 
erence for  gold  among  central  banks  as 
well  as  speculators  may  be  seen  In  the  de- 
tails of  the  $14  billion  IMP  loan  to  Britain 
at  the  end  of  1967. 

Fifteen  of  the  17  participating  nations 
specified  that  the  IMP  must  raise  $400  mil- 
lion of  the  loan  by  selling  ihat  much  gold 
to   them   in   exchange   lor  currencies. 

At  a  recent  seminar  conducted  by  the 
House  Republican  policy  committee,  gold 
expert  Edward  M  Bernstein,  one  of  the  orig- 
inators of  the  Bretton  Woods  agreement, 
made  this  observation: 

•As  the  gold  holdings  lof  the  US)  go 
down,  the  good  fellows  who  have  been  stand- 
ing on  line  and  saying.  •We're  going  to  hold 
onto  those  dollars  forever.'  begin  to  say  that 
those  fellows  who  are  pushing  up  to  the 
window  aren't  playing  fair— we  had  better  get 
ours  before  we  get  stuck  .      . 

"Even  those  i central  bankers*  who  crit- 
icize us  the  most,  really  only  fear  that  some- 
one else  is  going  to  gel  the  gold  and  then 
they  will  be  told  that  they  have  failed  to 
protect  the  Interests  of  their  country. 

•Vou  would  be  aatonUhed  at  the  amount 
of  ingenuity  that  central  bankers  are  ap- 
plying right  now  to  the  devising  of  tech- 
niques by  which  they  will  be  able  to  tell  their 
public:  Look,  we  protected  our  interests 
even  If  something  happens  to  gold." 

"In  my  opinion,  we  have  reached  the  stage 
where  we  must  do  something  now  or  the 
movement  toward  a  gold  crisis  wlU  acceler- 
ate.*" 


GOI.D  AT  THE  Crossroadb— in :  Ant  Price  In- 
crease  SPECVLATOBS'  WINDFALL 

(By  Hobart  Rowen) 

A  gold  price  Increase  from  $35  to  $70  an 
ounce,  as  urged  by  the  French.  Is  labeled 
"disruptive "  by  Federal  Reserve  Chairman 
William  McC.  Martin,  "terrifying"  by  Ger- 
man Cenual  Banker  Otmar  Emmlnger.  and 
"crude"  by  Pierre-Paul  Schweitzer  of  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund. 

But  George  S.  Moore,  president  of  the 
First  National  City  Bank  of  New  York  in- 
sists that  effects  of  a  gold  price  increase 
would  be  "minimal"  provided  the  major  na- 
tions "made  the  move  in  an  orderly  way 
over  a  weekend."  Moore  did  not  discuss  a 
specific  price. 

Walter  Hoadley,  senior  vice  president  and 
economist  for  the  Bank  of  America,  warned 
in  an  Interview  that  all  of  the  consequences 
for  the  world  simply  could  not  be  set  down 
In  advance. 

Most  experts  queried  by  The  Washington 
Post  agree.  "It  is  one  of  the  murkiest  of  all 
areas."  said  one  Investment  broker. 

There  are  certain  broad  generalizaUons, 
however,  the  most  experts  would  agree  on: 

A  gold  price  Increase  would  flush  out  some 
of  the  existing  hoards  of  gold.  But  there  is 


no  agreement  on  how  much  "dls-hoarding" 
there  would  be. 

There  would  be  some  response  to  a  new 
price  in  terms  of  greater  production  of  gold, 
a  benefit  primarily  to  Russia  and  South 
Africa.  But  again,  there  is  no  unanimous  view 
on  how  much. 

There  would  be  a  great  windfall  for  those 
speculators  and  nations  holding  gold,  and  an 
unfortunate  hardship  for  those  nations  such 
as  Japan  and  Sweden  that  relied  on  dollars — 
and  the  U.S.  commitment  to  maintain  the 
price  at  $35  an  ounce. 

There  would  be  Inflationary  consequences, 
potentially  serious.  The  sudden  increase  In 
liquid  holdings  by  individuals  and  govern- 
ments could  boom  demand  for  stocks  and 
commodities.  On  the  other  hand.  Moore  sug- 
gests that  money  would  initially  rush  to  the 
U.S.  for  Investment  in  bonds  that  could 
reduce  Interest  rates  by  2  percentage  points. 

The  United  States,  if  the  price  of  gold  were 
doubled  to  $70  an  ounce,  would  have  almost 
$24  billion  In  gold  Instead  of  $12  billion — 
and  the  French  (who  are  the  major  backers 
of  such  a  move )  insist  t^at  there  would  then 
have  to  be  an  agreement  for  the  U.S.  to  pay 
off  official  dollar  liabilities. 

European  countries  would  find  their  gold 
holdings  Increased  from  $19  billion  to  $38 
billion,  plus  the  conversion  into  gold  of  exist- 
ing official  dollar  liabilities  of  $16  5  billion. 

The  prospect  of  the  ensuing  Infiatlon  Is 
what  terrifies  Emmlnger  and  others  who  be- 
lieve that  growth  In  International  monetary 
reserves  must  be  better  controlled  than 
through  a  massive  gold  price  Increase  that 
distributes  a  terrific  bonanza  with  an  uneven 
hand 

Most  observers  think  that  any  gold  price 
increase  would  have  to  be  big  enough  to  be 
considered  "seml-permtnent."  A  rise  of  Just 
a  few  dollars,  or  the  "moving  peg"  Idea  that 
would  raise  the  price  a  little  bit  each  year 
would  Just  lead  to  expectations  of  more. 

Even  a  doubling  in  the  price  of  gold  might 
not  cool  speculative  fever.  "A  change  .  .  . 
if  made  once."  says  gold  expert  Mlroslav  A. 
Krlz.  "could  be  made  again,  and  more  often 
than  once  In  every  generation.  This  mere 
Idea  of  repetition  at  Intervals  invalidates 
the  role  of  gold  as  a  fixed  point  of  reference." 

EFFECT  ON  INDIVIDUAL 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  Individual 
citizen,  the  consequences  of  a  gold  price 
Increase  would  not  necessarily  be  the  same 
as  devaluation  of  the  dollar. 

If  gold  were  increased  to  $70  an  ounce,  the 
U.S.  dollar  would  momentarily  be  cut  in 
half,  because  each  dollar  would  be  worth  only 
1  70th  of  an  ounce  of  gold  Instead  of  l/35th. 

But  every  other  nation  In  the  world,  most 
experts  say.  would  devalue  Its  currency  by 
the  same  amount,  to  protect  itself  against 
a  flood  of  half-priced  American  Imports. 

Thus  to  the  average  person  a  dollar  would 
still  buy  the  same  amount  of  most  goods  and 
services— except  for  gold  and  articles  made 
of  gold. 

The  value  of  American  dollar  assets,  such 
as  stocks,  bonds  or  mortgages,  would  also 
be  unaffected,  again  assuming  equivalent 
devaluation  of  currencies  by  other  major 
nations. 

But  nothing  can  be  guaranteed  in  ad- 
vance. Strongly  against  a  gold  price  increase. 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank  Vice  President  Wil- 
liam P.  Butler  notes  that  ""there  Is  no  way 
to  be  completely  sure  that  an  increase  in  the 
price  of  gold  would  not  set  off  a  round  of 
competitive  devaluations  and  beggar-thy- 
neighbor  trade  restriction  policies." 

Moreover,  if  predictions  of  Inflation  are 
borne  cut,  the  real  purchasing  power  of  all 
currencies  would  decline.  Many  experts  think 
that  there  would  be  a  tendency  to  buy  stocks 
as  a  hedge  against  Inflation — but  no  one 
wants  to  predict,  either,  how  long  such  a 
stock  market  boom  would  last. 


IMPACT    IN    EUROPE 

There  is  a  feeling  that  the  impact  on  the 
average  citizen  In  Europe  would  be  greater, 
because  individuals  in  some  countries  there 
are  permitted  to  own  gold.  Thus,  the  aver- 
age Frenchman,  with  gold  revalued  up- 
ward, might  regard  the  French  franc  as 
actually  having  been  devalued. 

Yet.  for  all  of  the  uncertainties  attached 
to  a  gold  price  increase,  many  influential 
banking  and  business  leaders  would  prefer  a 
price  Increase  than  a  cutting  away  from 
gold  entirely,  assuming  that  some  changes  in 
the  international  monetary  systen  becomes 
necessary. 

"Gold  has  a  value  only  because  we  give 
that  value  to  It."  says  Donald  Cook,  presi- 
dent of  American  Electric  Power  Co.  "We 
should  cut  loose,  go  to  flexible  exchange 
rates,  which  will  solve  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments problem,  and  let  industrial  and 
Jewelry  demand  set  the  price." 

Yale  University  Professor  James  Tobln 
agrees  with  Cook.  "The  bankers  want  the 
same  system  all  over  again,"  he  says,  "with 
a  higher  price  giving  fixed  exchange  rates  a 
new  lease  on  life." 

Bankers  and  businessmen  agree  that  a 
higher  price  for  gold  doesn't  solve  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  problem — but  they  dis- 
trust floating  rates. 

Says  Tobln:  "A  price  Increase  merely 
would  encourage  the  further  use  of  re- 
sources for  extracting  a  bad  substitute  for 
paper  money  out  of  the  ground." 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  chairman. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  First.  I  wish  to  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Maryland  for  his 
very  fine  and  very  clear  presentation. 

The  Senator  referred  to  the  study  that 
was  made  by  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  in  each  House,  and  I  partic- 
ularly refer  to  the  one  made  by  the  Sen- 
ate Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 
The  Senator  is  aware,  I  presume — I 
believe  I  am  correct  in  this  statement — 
that  every  economist,  every  witness  who 
appeared  before  our  committee,  testi- 
fied to  the  necessity  of  having  this  bill. 
Does  not  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
believe  that  that  is  pretty  powerful  tes- 
timony as  to  the  need  for  the  action  we 
are  proposing? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  commend  both  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
and  its  distinguished  chairman  (Mr. 
SPARKMAN]  for  the  hearings  it  has  held 
and  the  report  it  has  submitted  to  the 
Senate.  Certainly,  as  the  chairman 
points  out  so  ably,  the  vast  preponder- 
ance of  the  evidence  presented  to  his 
committee  shows  the  need  for  this  legis- 
lation and  the  reasonableness  of  it. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  Church  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  address 
myself  to  the  pending  bill  and  to  the 
pending  amendment. 

I  want  the  Record  to  show  clearly  that 
I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  the  bill  now 
before  us  to  remove  the  gold  backing 
from  our  Federal  Reserve  notes. 

While  I  have  heard  proponents  of  this 
legislation  state  that  gold  was  not  im- 
portant to  our  dollar  and  that  the  dollar 
was  good  only  for  the  goods  which  it 


could  purchase  and  that  the  faith  and 
trust  in  this  Nation's  ability  to  deliver 
goods  was  all  that  mattered,  I  cannot 
buy  this  fallacious  argument. 

If  this  were  a  true  statement,  we  would 
not  now  be  facing  a  gold  crisis. 

Just  3  years  ago.  Congress  took  action 
which  removed  the  gold  cover  from  de- 
posits at  Federal  Reserve  banks  and  thus 
released  approximately  S5  billion  in  gold 
to  be  used  to  meet  demands  of  foreign 
nations  on  our  gold  stocks.  I  opposed  this 
measure  and  stated  at  that  time  that 
this  was  a  temporary  measure  which,  in 
my  opinion,  would  not  relieve  the  pres- 
sure on  our  gold  reserves. 

Spokesmen  for  the  administration 
have  stated  that  we  should  maintain  the 
price  of  gold  at  $35  per  ounce.  We  can- 
not do  this  under  any  circumstances. 

We  cannot  maintain  this  price  if  the 
legislation  is  passed  that  is  now  before 
the  Senate.  We  cannot  for  long  maintain 
the  price  if  the  legislation  is  defeated. 

It  is  my  strong  belief  that  the  only 
reason  foreign  nations  have  held  our  dol- 
lars in  large  amounts  is  that  they  know 
they  can  .secure  gold  instead  of  goods 
when  they  are  squaring  their  accounts 
in  international  trade. 

Since  the  devaluation  of  the  poimd. 
there  has  been  an  unprecedented  run  on 
gold.  Our  foreign  friends  anticipate  the 
dollar  will  be  devalued. 

Speculators  are  in  the  market,  and 
they  should  be.  for  if  the  Senate  passes 
this  legislation,  the  price  of  gold  will 
double  and  triple  within  a  ver>'  short 
time. 

The  London  gold  pool  has  been  under- 
going tremendous  strains.  This  pool  was 
established  to  strengthen  the  currencies 
of  some  eight  nations,  namely  France, 
England,  Belgium,  Holland.  Germany, 
Italy,  Switzerland,  and  the  United  States, 
with  each  nation  contributing  gold  to 
the  pool.  When  France  dropped  out,  the 
United  States,  as  usual  assumed  the  ob- 
ligation and  now  has  a  commitment  of 
59  percent  to  the  pool. 

Since  the  devaluation  of  the  pound, 
the  pool  has  lost  $1.5  billion  of  its  gold 
leserves. 

The  gold  pool  provides  a  conduit  for 
speculative  demand.  I  contend  this 
should  not  be  so.  It  should  provide  as- 
surances that  Central  banks  will  not 
sell  gold  for  profit.  Yet  these  very  same 
banks  are  drawing  from  the  pool. 

The  private  demand  for  gold  is  such 
that  new  gold  production  cannot  keep 
pace  and  meet  the  present  demands.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  in  1967  alone 
private  absorption  of  gold  totaled  ap- 
proximately $2.5  billion. 

If  this  Nation  had  established  a  real- 
istic price  for  gold  and  permitted  the 
price  to  rise  as  the  price  of  other  prod- 
ucts have  risen  during  the  past  30  years, 
we  would  not  now  be  in  the  dilemma  we 
face. 

I  have,  along  with  several  other  Sena- 
tors, tried  for  years  to  secure  a  realistic 
increase  in  the  price  of  gold;  however, 
this  legislation  has  never  been  considered 
by  the  Senate. 

We  know  that  a  black  market  exists  In 
gold  in  many  nations. 

The  February  26  issue  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  carried  a  banner  headline 
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on  "The  Gold  HuaUera, "  an  article  which 
I  ahall  later  offer  for  the  Ricord. 

The  article  states  In  brief  that  whUe 
the  official  price  remains  at  $35  per 
oxince.  hoarders  are  so  doubUul  of  the 
value  of  the  dollar  that  they  are  ready 
and  willing  to  pay  up  to  $85  per  ounce. 
A  brisk  business  has  been  going  on  in 
the  Near  and  Far  East  for  months. 

The  March  11  issue  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post  quotes  Pierre  Paul  Schweitzer, 
managing  director  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  as  sUting  "devalualion 
of  the  pound,  diverted  attention  to  the 
dollar  and  deepened  misgivings  about  It." 
There  is  a  growing  mistnist  of  curren- 
cies and  when  such  a  mistrust  exists,  peo- 
ple of  the  world  will  turn  to  minerals  of 
value,  namely  gold  and  silver. 

Our  gold  holdings  are  now  approxi- 
mately $12  billions  of  which  approxi- 
mately $1.3  billion  is  available  for  back- 
ing the  dollar  in  our  international  trade. 
There  Is  no  real  reason  why  this  na- 
tion should  give  every  ounce  of  its  gold 
to  our  foreign  friends. 

There  Is  a  real  and  immediate  need  to 
stop  our  large  balance-of-payments  def- 
icit. 

As  every  Member  of  the  Senate  knows. 
I  have  been  a  consistent  opponent  of  our 
foreign  aid.  I  believe  that  this  measure 
has  long  outlived  its  usefulness.  It  has 
assisted  in  causing  a  drain  on  our  gold 
and  it  has  assisted  in  causing  our  con- 
tinued balance-of-payments  deficit. 

It  is  my  belief  we  cannot  continue  to 
be  our  brother's  keeper  throughout  the 

world.  ^     _.  ,     ..    » 

It  is  time  we  took  a  long  hard  look  at 

the  road  ahead. 

If  this  legislation  is  acted  upon  favor- 
ably, I  sincerely  believe  that  our  foreign 
friends  will  draw  down  every  last  oimce 
of  gold  we  have  unless  an  embargo  is 
placed  at  some  time  In  the  Immediate 
future.  ,_.  . 

It  has  been  .stated  by  one  gold  expert. 
Edward  M.  Bernstein: 

As  the  gold  holdings  of  the  U.3  go  down, 
the  good  fellows  who  have  been  standing  in 
line  and  saying,  "Were  going  to  hold  onto 
thoee  dollars  forever."  begin  to  say  that  thoee 
fellows  who  have  been  pushing  up  to  the  win- 
dow arent  playing  fair— we  had  better  get 
our*  before  we  get  stuck. 

Even  thoee  central  bankers  who  criticize  us 
the  moet.  rwiily  fear  that  someone  else  Is 
going  to  get  the  gold;  then  they  will  be  told 
that  they  have  failed  to  protect  the  mtererts 
of  their  country. 

You  would  be  astonished  at  the  amount  or 
Ingenuity  that  central  bankers  are  applying 
right  now  to  the  devising  of  techniques  by 
which  they  wUl  be  able  to  tell  their  pubUc: 
"Look,  we  protected  our  Interest*  even  If 
something  happens  to  gold." 

I  beUeve  Mr.  Bernstein  is  absolutely 
correct.  There  are  but  few  foreign  na- 
tions that  will  come  to  the  rescue  of  this 
NaUon.  They  believe  us  to  be  the  biggest 
suckers  of  the  century  and  I  join  them  in 
this  beUef . 

There  is  nothing  In  the  world  to  keep 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  from  sus- 
pending the  gold  reserve  requirement 
for  a  period  of  up  to  30  days  and  to  re- 
new such  suspension  for  15-day  periods 
thereafter.  They  now  have  this  author- 
ity. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
article  of  February  26.  printed  In  the 


Wall  Street  Journal,  and  referred  to  In 
my  earlier  remarks.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  read  this  timely  article.  If  they  have 
not  already  done  so. 

It  proves  better  than  I  can  stele  the 
value  of  gold  in  our  monetery  system. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rico«d. 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 

Feb  26.  1»68| 

Th«    Golo    HtJSTLMs:    JCkbchants   in    TlHT 

Porr  ON  P«M1AN  Gm.r  THaiv«  bt  Smuo- 

GLiNO    TO    India— OmciAL    P«ic«    936    ah 

OxrSCm.     HOT     HOABDBBS      DOtJBT      VaLUT     OF 

DoLLAB.    Pat    Dp    to    »85— Dubai    Dhows 
Vnwtrs  Indian   Navt 

(By  Ray  Vtcker) 
Dubai  Tbuciai.  Stat».— On  a  recent  trip 
to  thU  Persian  Gulf  port.  I  picked  up  two 
offers  to  go  into  buBlneaa — gold  smuggling. 
I  turned  down  both.  But  If  I  had  ac- 
cepted—and It  wouldn't  have  taken  too 
much  cash— I  could  have  participated  In  a 
scene  that  would  make  Slnbad  the  Sailor, 
that  legendary  voyager  from  the  Arabian 
Nights,  feel  right  at  home. 

Gold  la  a  commodity  that  has  fascinated 
the  Near  and  Par  East  since  before  Slnbad 's 
day.  and  the  fascination  continues.  Cargoes 
of    the    yellow    metal,   melted    into   blscult- 
sUed  wafers  and  stowed   In  the  pockets  of 
specially  made  sailors'  Jackets,  sail  mysteri- 
ously from  here  out  Into  the  Gulf  of  Oman 
In  Arab  dhows.  In  these  vessels,  or  others, 
silver  comes  to  Dubai,  the  port  which  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  tiny  principalities  known 
as   the  Truclal  States.    (The  portion  of  the 
Arabian   penlnsuU    they   occupy    wa«    once 
known    as    the    Pirate    CoMt.    but    In    1935 
Britain  persuaded  the  prlnclpaUtles  to  sign 
a   truce  stopping   their   frequent   wars   and 
accept    British    guidance    of    their    foreign 
relations — hence  their  present  group  name.) 
If   the  scene  Is   Arabian   NlghU.   however, 
the  tale  has  a  very  modern  twist:  Dwindling 
confidence  around  the  world  In  the  value  of 
paper  currencies.  Including  the  dollar.  While 
the  U3.  Government  struggles  to  keep  the 
price  of  gold  at  $35  an  oimce — any  Increase 
in  the  official  price  would  amount  to  devalu- 
ation of  the  dollar — hoarders  in  India  will 
pay  $70  to  t8S  an  ounce,  and  the  market  Is 
booming  In  other  nations  as  well. 

It  Is  Illegal  for  private  American  citizens 
to  buy  and  sell  gold,  and  India  forbids  Im- 
porting gold.  But  Dubai  is  a  lalssez-falre 
"free  port."  and  about  •150  million  worth 
of  gold  poured  In  last  year  for  transshipment 
elsewhere. 

THE    destination 

It's  no  secret  that  most  of  the  metal  goes 
to  India.  The  "gold  fleet"  based  in  Dubai 
consists  of  about  50  dhows.  These  are  trim 
vessels  about  50  feet  long  with  unpalnted 
teak  hulls  and  powerf\U  marine  engines 
(they  have  masts,  but  not  all  carry  sails), 
designed  to  elude  naval  vessels  that  patrol 
the  coast  of  India,  1,300  miles  away.  But 
though  the  destination  Is  no  secret.  Mehdl 
Tajlr,  chubby  director  of  Dubai's  Department 
of  Rulers  Affairs  and  Petroleum,  says:  "We 
don't  ask  where  anything  Is  going  when  It 
leaves  here,  and  we  don't  care  how  It  gets 
there." 

"We  buy  gold  and  we  sell  It,"  say  W.  R. 
Dxiff,  the  lanky  Englishman  who  functions 
as  general  Inspector,  Ports  and  Customs.  "It 
Is  imported  legally  and  exported  legally. 
What  happens  to  the  gold  after  It  leaves  here 
Un't  our  affair."  Dubai's  flourishing  econ- 
omy has  produced  a  financial  community 
here.  Including  First  National  City  Bank  of 
New  York,  which  has  special  permission  from 
the  U.S.  Treasury  to  deal  In  gold. 

Payment  for  the  gold  often  Is  In  silver.  In 
1967,  250  tons  were  transshipped  from  Dubai 
to  Europe;  only  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet 
Union  export  more  silver  annually.  Where 


doe*  the  silver  come  from?  Mr.  Duff  grins 
wryly.  "It  Just  appears  here  from  the  silver 
mines  at  the  ei»d  of  the  creek."  he  says.  (A 
creek  runs  through  the  center  of  Dubai, 
giving  It  the  beet  harbor  In  this  part  of  the 
world.) 

DEMAND    SETS    THE    PBICE 

The  nourishing  gold  trade  here  Is  cited  by 
some  dealers  to  dispute  those  monetary  au- 
thorities who  argue  that  if  the  U.S.  severed 
the  dollar's  link  to  gold,  the  price  of  gold 
would  drop.  "It  Is  demand  for  gold  that  Is 
setting  the  price  today,  not  the  American 
Government."  says  Guy  Field,  assistant  di- 
rector of  Samuel  Montagu  &  Co..  London,  a 
major  bullion  dealer.  "Most  Americans  can't 
even  begin  to  realize  the  depth  of  the  feeling 
for  gold  that  people  have  In  the  Middle  East 
and  India  " 

Mr.  Field  spoke  In  the  first  class  compart- 
ment of  a  British  Overseas  Airways  Corp. 
VC-10  bound  from  Beirut.  Lebanon  to  Dubai 
on  a  nlRht  flight.  An  imdlscloeed  number  of 
gold  bars  rode  In  the  hold,  and  four  gold 
bullion  dealers  were  among  the  passengers, 
along  with  several  Individuals  In  Arab  robes 
and  keflyehs  (head  scarves)  who  Identify 
themselves  as  "merchanU."  It  was  from  one 
of  these  merchanu  that  I  got  my  first  gold- 
smuggling  partnership  offer. 

My  second  offer  came  later  from  a  mer- 
chant in  one  of  the  narrow  alleys  In  Duba's 
suk  or  market.  Stirring  his  cardamon-fla- 
vored  coffee,  he  said:  "Fifty  tolas  (•666)  In 
gold  Is  all  It  takes,  more  If  you  like.  Profit* 
on  the  investment  should  be  50%  to  100% 
In  a  year.  I  guarantee  you  that."  He  pauses 
thoughtfully.  "Of  course."  he  adds,  "there 
can  be  no  guarantee  or  Insurance  In  this 
business.  Sometimes  the  Indian  Navy  Is  alert 
and  Allah  Is  not  merciful." 

"HandUng  gold  la  Just  routine  business 
here  "  says  an  official  at  the  modern  office  of 
First  National  City  Bank.  "We're  only  an 
agent  in  this  trade.  It's  perfectly  legal  here, 
you  know."  A  British  banker  points  out  that 
banks  here  merely  receive  consignments  from 
biUUon  dealers  and  then  transfer  them  to 
merchants  under  orders  from  the  dealers. 
"There  Is  not  much  profit  in  this  for  the 
banks."  he  says.  "Gold  Is  handled  as  a  service 
to  regular  customers." 


sEctmrrr  no  pkoblkm 
First  NaUonal  City  treaU  the  business  so 
casually  that  it  picks  up  gold  at  the  airport 
In  a  Land  Rover.  The  bullion,  packed  in 
cardboard  boxes.  Is  dumped  Into  the  vehicle 
like  ordinary  freight  and  trundled  to  the 
bank  for  storage.  Inspector  Duff  explains  that 
security  Isn't  a  problem:  "We  have  no  crime 
here." 

HlB  second  floor  office  in  a  customs  shed 
overlooks  a  wharf  where  ragged  Pakistani 
stevedores  swarm  over  a  dhow  with  a  cargo  of 
textiles.  Small  boata  scurry  back  and  forth 
across  the  river,  and  scores  of  other  dhows 
are  anchored  In  the  harbor  or  moored  at 
wharves  that  run  along  the  river  for  three 
'miles. 

Sunlight  glints  on  whitewashed  buildings 
m  this  capital  city.  Many  mud  huts  have 
wind  towers  three  stories  high  to  catch  every 
breeze  for  house  Interiors.  The  few  modem 
office  buildings  and  shores  under  construc- 
tion bristle  with  air  conditioners  designed  to 
make  Ufe  tolerable  In  summer  temperatures 
reaching  130  degrees. 

The  six-story  Carlton  Hotel  towers  above  a 
dank  mud  flat,  across  which  half  a  dozen 
camels  amble.  Bedouin  riders  bent  low  with 
faces     swathed     In    scarves     against    sand 
whipped  in  from  the  desert  by  brisk  winds. 
If   the  setting  Is  Intriguing,  the  cast  of 
characters  in  Dubai's  gold  trade  also  Is  note- 
worthy. Mr.  TaJlr.  the  Department  of  Ruler's 
Affairs  director  who  la  known  as  "the  man 
who  gets  things  done  around  here,"  lives  in  a 
marble-fioored  palace  containing  a  marble 
dining  table  with  a  goldfish  pool  In  Its  cen- 
ter. He  Is  the  proud  owner  of  one  of  the 
world's  best  private   coUectlons  of  Persian 
carpets. 


Sbelk  Rasbld  bin  Said  al  Maktoum,  Dubai's 
ruler.  Is  shrewd  and  energetic.  He  has  man- 
aged to  stretch  revenues  from  a  modest  cus- 
toms duty  of  4  625%  on  dutiable  goods  to 
provide  his  little  nation  with  the  best  roads, 
schools,  hospitals  and  public  works  to  be 
found  In  the  Truclal  States. 

He  Is  a  small-boned  and  wiry  man  with  a 
hook  nose  and  a  tuft  of  graying  beard,  with 
a  kefiyeh  bound  on  his  head  by  a  black  band. 
Told  that  his  city  Is  described  as  "the  smug- 
gling capital  of  the  world."  the  sheik  smiles 
and  retorts,  "We  smuggle  nothing."  He  em- 
phasizes his  Intention  of  maintaining  Dubai 
as  a  free  port;  his  government  doesn't  par- 
ticipate In  any  of  the  trade  transactions. 

Another  curious  Item  In  the  Dubai  econ- 
omy Is  watches.  In  1967  the  principality  Im- 
ported H6  million  worth  of  Swiss  watches, 
making  it  the  world's  biggest  single  export 
market,  for  the  Swiss  makers.  Customs  rec- 
ords lUt  the  timepieces  as  "household  goods" 
without  showing  their  destination,  but 
sources  here  say  they  are  a  lucrative  part  of 
the  smuggling  traffic  with  India  and 
Pakistan. 

Dubai's  gold  traffic  really  originates  several 
thousand  miles  away,  at  the  London  Gold 
Market  operated  In  a  mahogany-paneled 
room  at  N.  M.  Rothschild,  near  the  Bank  of 
England.  Here  half  a  dozen  dealers  take  or- 
ders by  cable  or  telephone,  some  of  them 
from  Swiss  banks  who  will  buy  for  a  customer 
anywhere,  including  customers  who  live  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain. 

THE   TRADEBS 

Rothschild  Is  shunned  by  Arab  merchants 
as  a  Jewish  organization,  and  the  Dubai  gold 
business  in  London  is  handled  chiefly  by  four 
firms:  Samuel  Montagu;  Mocatta  &  Ooldsmld 
Ltd.;  Sharps,  Plxley  &  Co.  Ltd.;  and  Swiss 
Bank  Corp.,  Basel.  "This  la  a  fairly  steady 
business,"  says  S.  R.  V.  Plxley,  managing  di- 
rector of  Sharps,  Plxley. 

Orders  from  Dubai  are  for  bars  of  ten  tolas 
each.  Such  a  bar  contains  3.75  ounces  of  gold, 
worth  $133.20  In  Dubai  on  a  recent  day.  and 
each  Is  about  the  size  of  a  calling  card,  about 
one  quarter  of  an  Inch  thick— handy  for 
stowing  in  a  vest  pocket  or  a  canvaa  smug- 
gling Jacket.  Gold  refining  firms  in  London 
recast  standard-sized  gold  bars  Into  these 
smaller  bars. 

Packed  like  crackers  Into  cardboard  boxes, 
the  gold  bars  are  toted  in  armored  cars  to 
London's  airport  for  shipment.  By  consigning 
gold  to  bankers,  rather  than  Dubai  mer- 
chants, the  London  dealers  are  assured  pay- 
ment. The  chief  banks  doing  this  business  in 
Dubai  are  the  BrttUh  Bank  of  the  Middle 
East  First  NaUonal  City  Bank,  the  Bank  of 
Oman,  and  the  National  Bank  of  Dubai. 

Information  from  various  sources  Indicates 
that  there  are  seven  major  gold  smuggling 
syndicates  In  Dubai;  pliis  perhaps  a  dozen 
smaUer  ones,  each  with  a  complex  of  agents 
In  India  and  elsewhere.  But  the  Dubai  deal- 
ers are  hard  to  find;  they  tend  to  operate 
behind  facades  such  as  appliance  distributor- 
ships, food  retailing  shops  and  construction 
firms,  and  they  are  close-mouthed  about  gold. 


WHO,    ME? 

At  the  ground  floor  shop  of  General 
Impex  Co.,  a  dossen  Amana  deep  freezers 
are  on  display.  In  the  second  floor  offices  the 
owner,  Abdulla  Rustomanl,  looks  up  and 
smiles  guardedly  as  the  creaking  stairs  an- 
nounce a  visitor.  The  smile  fades  when  he  is 
asked  about  his  connection  with  the  gold 
business.  "We  cannot  discuss  our  business," 
he  says  gruffly. 

In  a  crowded  suk  across  the  river.  Sultan 
al  Owals  Is  found  at  the  office  of  his  Austm 
motor  car  dealership  and  Hotpolnt  appUance 
distributorship.  Goats  are  nibbling  at  gar- 
bage cans  outside  the  building,  but  the  office 
Is  surprisingly  well-appointed.  Mr.  al  Owals, 
a  wiry  and  wary  man  with  a  small  mustache, 
concedes  that  he  Is  a  gold  Importer  when 
told  that  his  name  was  on  a  recent  shipment. 


"But  aU  my  gold  is  sold  on  the  local  mar- 
ket," he  says.  Does  he  run  gold  Into  India? 
"We  are  not  doing  It  now."  he  replies  coldly. 
He  picks  up  a  telephone,  dials  an  extension, 
and  converses  In  rapid  Arabic.  Moments  later 
a  broad-shouldered  aide  with  thick  arms  and 
a  scowl  enters  the  room. 

"You  will  go  now."  Mr.  al  Owals  says.  I 
went. 

All  Bustanl.  operator  of  National  Printing 
Press,  Is  more  genial.  A  large,  relaxed  man, 
he  laughs  uproarloxisly  when  asked  about  the 
gold  trade.  "Why  should  I  be  in  the  business 
when  I  have  a  good  trade  here?"  he  asks 
facetiously.  Then  he  leans  forward,  extend- 
ing thumb  and  forefinger  slightly  apart,  and 
hla  grin  broadens.  "Maybe  I  am  In  It,"  he 
says.  "Just  a  little." 

THE    INVESTMENT    PICTURE 

Anybody  can  enter  the  business.  If  he  has 
contacts  and  capital.  A  typical  Paklstanl- 
bullt  smuggUng  dhow  costs  about  $30,000, 
and  If  It  Is  seized,  there  are  no  reparations. 
To  spread  the  risk,  a  syndicate  operator  usu- 
ally sells  shares  for  the  season,  beginning  In 
September.  Summer  monsoons  In  the  Indian 
Ocean  imperil  the  dhows,  so  the  season 
normally  ends  In  June.  But  demand  was  so 
heavy  last  year  that  some  operators  kept 
dhows  on  the  move  through  the  summer. 

Fifty  tolas  of  gold  Is  the  usual  minimum 
Investment,  and  the  Investor  gets  no  certifi- 
cates, only  a  handshake.  But  each  operator 
keeps  a  ledger  listing  profits  from  each 
voyage,  and  an  accounting  Is  made  at  the 
end  of  the  season.  It  Isn't  unusual  for  an 
Investor  to  double  his  money. 

But  there  are  hazardous  aspects  to  the 
business.  Indian  Navy  and  Customs  boats  are 
on  the  outlook  for  dhows.  Agents  sometimes 
abscond  with  gold  bars.  Bribes  to  Indian  of- 
ficials can  be  expensive.  Repayment  for  the 
gold  U  tricky;  dollars  are  preferred,  but  dol- 
lars are  scarce  In  India,  and  black  market 
rates  can  affect  profits. 

The  vessels  of  the  gold  fleet  have  engines  of 
300  to  325  horsepower,  sufficient  for  speeds  up 
to  20  knots.  One  that  I  visited  at  anchor  in 
Dubai  Creek  had  no  name  on  the  stern  and 
no  canvas  on  the  boom.  The  mast  was  an 
antenna  for  a  powerful  radio  located  under  a 
canvas  shelter  on  the  poop  deck. 

A  Pakistani  sailor  helped  me  clamber 
aboard.  All,  the  swarthy,  bearded  captain, 
wore  a  turban  and  a  white  robe  flapping 
around  thin  legs.  Most  of  the  sailors  In  the 
eight-man  crew  were  lounging  under  a  can- 
vas awning  to  the  rear  of  the  mast. 

CABGO   IS   STOWED 

More  than  a  mlUlon  dollars  worth  of  gold 
was  aboard,  all  of  It  In  smuggling  Jackets. 
These  garments  look  like  unlnflated  life  pre- 
servers, but  have  dozens  of  pockets  into 
which  the  small  bars  are  slipped. 

The  run  from  Dubai  to  the  Indian  coast 
takes  four  and  a  half  days,  out  into  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  northeast  through  the  Strait  of 
Hormuz.  and  Into  the  Gulf  of  Oman,  where 
the  towering  moimtalns  of  Muscat  loom  to 
the  south.  The  gulf  fades  Into  the  Indian 
Ocean. 

No  landfall  is  made  In  India.  By  prear- 
rangement.  the  smuggling  dhow  meets  a  fish- 
ing boat  that  has  put  out  from  one  of  the 
many  villages  along  the  western  Indian  coast. 
The  boats  are  lashed  together.  Normally  the 
gold-laden  Jackets  are  passed  from  one  craft 
to  the  other,  but  If  the  weather  Is  rough, 
crew  members  may  don  the  Jackets  and  take 
them  one  at  a  time  to  the  fishing  boat. 

When  the  Indian  fishing  boat  returns  to  Its 
harbor,  crew  members  simply  wear  the  Jack- 
ets under  their  gowns,  averting  suspicion, 
and  stroll  to  a  waiting  truck.  At  night  the 
Jackets  are  tossed  like  sacks  of  mall  Into  the 
vehicle  for  transport  to  the  Indian  distribu- 
tors. 

THE    HOARDERS 


The  Indian  peasant  woman  with  gold  brace- 
let* on  her  arm  and  a  nugget  in  her  nose  real- 


izes that  m  hard  times  the  village  money 
lender  may  demand  gold  as  security  for  a 
loan.  But  India  isn't  the  only  destination 
for  smuggled  gold.  Brazil  provides  a  big 
market,  and  citizens  of  Japan.  Communist 
China  and  the  nations  of  Southeast  Asia 
also  turn  to  the  smugglers. 

Moreover,  hoarding  Is  legal  in  nations  like 
West  Germany,  Switzerland  and  Prance. 
Deutsche  Gold-und-Sllber-Scheldeanstalt 
(Degussa)  In  Frankfurt  estimates  that  West 
German  hoarders  have  $1.2  billion  worth  of 
gold.  In  Prance,  more  than  $5  billion  worth 
of  gold  Is  In  private  hands,  only  $1.1  billion 
less  than  the  French  Government  holds. 

Experts  estimate  that  $80  billion  to  $85 
billion  worth  of  gold  has  been  mined 
throughout  recorded  history,  over  three 
quarters  of  it  In  this  century.  About  $43  bil- 
lion Is  In  central  banks,  government  treas- 
uries and  International  Institutions.  Another 
$20  billion  to  $25  billion  Is  estimated  to  be 
In  private  hands,  awaiting  hard  times  or  cur- 
rency devaluations. 

The  hoarders  appear  to  be  gaining  ground. 
In  1967  central  bank's  holdings  declined 
somewhat.  All  of  the  approximately  41  mil- 
lion fine  ounces  of  gold  produced  In  that 
year  went  to  private  holders  and  Industrial 
uBcrs. 

First  National  City  Bank  estimates  that 
at  least  $2.5  billion  worth  of  gold  went  Into 
private  boards  and  Industrial  use  In  1967, 
$1  billion  more  than  In  1966.  The  steadily 
diminishing  U.S.  gold  reserves  now  stand  at 
less  than  $12  billion. 

THE   GOLO   CRISIS 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
trouble  with  the  administration's  pro- 
posal to  remove  the  gold  cover  from  our 
Federal  Reserve  notes  is  that  it  is  just 
one  more  hasty  stopgap.  Taken  in  the 
context  of  other  hasty  measures  and  ad- 
ministration fumbling,  one  wonders 
whether  this  step  will  restore  confidence 
in  the  dollar  at  all. 

The  New  York  Times  Saturday  put  its 
finger  on  the  present  crisis  in  confidence 
in  the  dollar: 

The  fumbling  of  the  authorities  Is  clearly 
contributing  to  the  demand  for  gold  .  .  . 
What  is  needed  now  Is  some  clear  sign  that 
the  bumbling  and  indecislveness  will  be  re- 
placed by  a  positive  and  constructive  program 
that  will  keep  the  system  In  operation. 

Making  more  gold  reserves  available, 
Mr.  President,  is  not  much  more  likely 
to  restore  confidence  in  the  dollar  than 
did  the  removal  of  the  backing  for  Fed- 
eral Reserve  deposits  3  years  ago.  What 
we  need  is  a  positive  program  to  cut  non- 
essential Federal  spending,  at  home  and 
abroad.  As  the  Times  put  It: 

There  is  still  time  to  prevent  collapse,  pro- 
vided time  is  used  wisely.  The  administration 
Is  taking  grave  risks  in  continuing  to  rely 
on  its  proposed  tax  surcharge  and  a  balance- 
of-payments  program  that  have  run  Into 
Congressional  roadblocks.  It  has  to  come  up 
with  contingency  plans  that  will  bring  about 
red^ictlons  in  its  own  nonessential  spending 
at  home  and  abroad. 

In  particular.  It  must  see  to  It  that  the 
huge  dollar  outflow  caused  by  the  war  in 
Vietnam  Is  kept  from  rising,  which  calls  for 
much  more  Intensive  policing  of  all  procure- 
ment practices,  the  sequestering  of  payments 
to  government  employes  and  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  a  ruthless  crackdown  on  black 
market  activities. 

Here,  then,  are  positive  steps  to  restore 
confidence  in  the  dollar.  I  only  wish  we 
had  some  assurance  that  the  administra- 
tion would  take  steps  like  these.  But,  if 
past  behavior — behavior  covering  more 
than  7  years — is  any  indication,  my  con- 
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elusion  must  be  that  the  administration 
will  not  Uke  positive,  necessary,  and  re- 
sponsible action— now. 

Mr  President,  to  better  show  how  tne 
administration  has  failed  in  its  respon- 
sibility to  maintain  confidence  in  tne 
soundness  of  the  dollar.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  entire  editorial  from  the 
New  York  Times  of  March  9.  from  which 
I  have  been  quoting,  be  inserted  In  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

These  are  trying  days  in  the  foreign  ex- 
change markets  There  has  been  remarlcably 
little  letup  in  the  hectic  trading  that  has 
orevalled  since  the  pound  sterling  came  un- 
der attack  last  fall  The  US  dollar,  the  Cana- 
dian dollar  and  the  devalued  pound  have  all 
been  under  Intermittent  pressure  while  de- 
mand for  gold  has  so«ed. 

What  Is  surprising  and  depressing  is  tne 
inability  of  those  responsible  for  operating 
the  system  to  anticipate  and  defend  against 
attack  The  failure  to  devise  an  effective  early 
warning  system  to  spot  trouble  before  it  de- 
velops mearts  that  the  United  States  and  Its 
allies  are  fofced  to  react  with  hastily  con- 
trived stopgaps  after  extensive  damage  has 
been  done  The  Treasury's  repeated  reassur- 
ances that  It  will  maintain  the  rtxed  rate  of 
exchange  between  the  dollar  and  gold  does 
not  by  Itself  inspire  confidence  in  the  system 
or  Its  operators. 

The  Treasury's  latest  decision  to  exempt 
Canada  from  Its  measures  to  improve  the 
nat'.ons  balance  of  payments  emphasizes  tae 
perils  in  improvisation  Ottawa,  which  has 
cooperated  effectively  with  Washington, 
should  never  have  been  subject  to  the  re- 
strictive measures  in  the  first  place.  In  fall- 
ing to  consider  Canada's  special  circum- 
stances, the  Treasury  contributed  to  a  m- 
rlous  weakening  in  Canadian  currency  with- 
out strengthening  the  American  dollar.  Now 
the  Administration  has  had  to  re«:lnd  Its 
directive  and  In  addition  provide  a  sizeable 
standby  credit  to  help  defend  the  Canadian 
dollar.  ,       , 

The  fumbling  of  the  »uthorltles  Is  clearly 
contributing  to  the  demand  for  gold  It  could 
well  bring  on  a  flight  from  all  paper  cur- 
rencies, which  would  spell  the  end  to  the 
present  system  before  something  better  Is 
put  in  Its  place.  What  is  needed  now  Is  some 
clear  sign  that  the  bumbling  and  Indeclslve- 
ness  win  be  replaced  by  a  positive  and  con- 
structive program  that  will  keep  the  system 
m  opermtlon. 

There  Is  sUU  time  to  prevent  collapse,  pro- 
vided time  Is  used  wisely.  The  Administra- 
tion is  taking  grave  risks  in  continuing  to 
rely  on  its  proposed  tax  surcharge  and  a  bal- 
ance-of-payments  program  that  have  run 
into  Congressional  roadblocks.  It  has  to  come 
up  with  contingency  plan,  that  will  bring 
about  reductions  In  lu  own  nonessential 
spending  at  home  and  abroad  In  particular. 
It  must  see  to  it  that  the  huge  dollar  outflow 
caused  by  the  war  In  Vietnam  is  kept  from 
rising,  which  calU  for  much  more  Intensive 
policing  of  all  procurement  practices,  tne 
sequestering  of  payments  to  KO'e";""*"*  *™- 
ployes  and  the  Armed  Forces,  and  a  ruthless 
crackdown  on  black  market  actlvlUes. 

Given  a  strong  program  that  demon- 
strates the  Administration  has  control  over 
the  situation.  Washington  can  command  tne 
support  of  international  cooperation  In  bol- 
stering the  present  system.  W^»%"»  ^'^  "" 
sources  are  still  large,  they  are  finite.  Sup- 
port win  be  needed  to  weather  the  storm. 

TH«    WAT    TO    rlND    OOIJ)    IS    TO    MINI    COLD 
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Mr  ORUENTNO.  Mr  President,  when- 
ever the  attention  of  Congress  Is  directed 
to  the  seriously  depleted  condition  of 
gold  reserves  of  the  Treasury,  we  who 
represent  States  where  gold  mining  was 


once  an  important  Industry  feel  a  for- 
lorn hope  that,  at  long  last,  the  plight 
of  the  gold  miner  will  also  receive  some 
attention.  Although  the  very  considera- 
tion of  the  bUl  now  pending  demonstrates 
that  the  United  SUtes  lacks  sufBclent 
reserves  of  gold,  thus  necessltetlng  the 
desperate  action  represented  by  M.K. 
14743  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment has  failed  miserably  to  recog- 
nize the  imperative  necessity  of  mining 
more  gold  to  maintain  our  supplies. 

Gold  mining  has  virtually  vanished  as 
an  industry  In  Alaska  and  elsewhere 
In  the  United  States.  The  reason  for  this 
is  perfectly  clear  in  that  It  long  ago  be- 
came too  expensive  for  gold  miners  to 
pay  the  inflated  price  of  present-day 
costs  of  production  of  gold  when  their 
income  is  limited  by  law  to  a  $35-an- 
ounce  price  of  sold  set  in  1934.  As  a  re- 
sult the  production  of  gold  in  the  United 
States  has  steadily  declined  over  the 
years  from  a  high  volume  of  approxi- 
mately 5  million  ounces  In  1940  to  less 
than  2  million  ounces  in  1966. 

Now  the  Treasury  Department  seems 
to  have  reached  a  stage  of  panic  in 
searching  for  means  of  supplying  gold 
to  meet  obligations  of  foreign  creditors. 
Thus  the  administration  offers  the  rem- 
edy provided  In  H.R.  14743.  The  result 
of  the  enactment  of  that  proposed  leg- 
islation would  not.  of  course,  make  any 
change  with  respect  to  the  convertibility 
of  domestic  currency  Into  gold,  since 
this  has  not  been  possible  since  the  en- 
actment of  the  Gold  Reserve  Act  In  1934. 
The  only  result  would  be  the  releasing 
of  $10  7  billion  of  gold  reserves  for  re- 
demption    of     Indebtedness     Incurred 

abroad.  _.    „        , 

In  the  light  of  the  startling  decline  of 
our  gold  reserves  which  has  occurred  in 
the  last  18  years— from  a  peak  of  $24.6 
billion  in  June  1949  to  current  jeserves 
of  about  $12  billion— It  Is  doubtful 
whether  the  pending  legislation  provides 
a  long-term  solution  to  the  problem  of 
malnUining  adequate  gold  reserves  U) 
meet  demands  of  foreign  creditors.  It  is 
my  opinion  that  all  we  could  look  for- 
ward to  with  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion would  be  depletion  of  the  $10.7  bil- 
lion reserve  at  as  rapid  or  a  faster  i*te 
than  the  more  than  $12  bUUon  which  has 
gone  out  of  this  country  since  1949. 

As  the  House  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  report  on  the  House  bill. 
H  R  14743.  points  out.  a  major  factor  In  . 
the  recent  decrease  in  gold  reserves  is 
the  acquisition  of  large  amounts  of  gold 
by  private  hoarders.  I  see  no  reason  why 
the  availability  of  more  gold  from  our 
stocks  would  do  anything  except  to  stim- 
ulate purchases  by  private  speculators. 
Thus  it  would  appear  that  only  with  the 
passage  of  an  uncertain  length  of  time 
we  would  find  ourselves  without  any  gold 
reserves  at  all. 

It  remains  my  opinion  that  the  only 
realistic  way  we  can  meet  InteUigently 
the  problem  presented  by  the  drain  o" 
our  gold  reserves  Is  to  dig  more  gold.  It  is 
my  further  opinion  we  would  be  better 
advised  to  dig  the  gold  we  need  from  the 
reserves  provided  by  nature  than  to  me 
Into  our  reserves  in  the  Treasury.  This 
can  be  done. 

Repeatedly,  over  the  years,  bills  have 
been  introduced  by  Members  of  Congress 


to  provide  relief  for  gold  miners,  thus 
making  possible  Increased  production  of 
gold  However.  Just  as  repeatedly,  these 
efforts  have  faUed.  and  failed  again,  be- 
cause of   the   peculiar  attitude  of  tiie 
Treasury  Department,  meekly  followed 
by  the  Interior  Department,  that  any  aid 
to  gold  miners  would  somehow  be  con- 
ceived as  an  effort  to  change  the  price  of 
gold  thereby  producing  an  International 
financial  panic.  Although  a  panic  seems 
now   to   have   threatened   without   any 
benefit  to  the  gold  miners  or  promise  of 
aid     the    opposition    of    the    executive 
branch  to  remedial  legislation  has.  un- 
fortunately,  been   so   powerful   that   It 
has  not  been  deemed  possible  to  enact 
suitable  legislation. 

A  measure  which  could  encourage  pro- 
duction of  more  gold  lies  at  hand.  Rest- 
ing on  the  calendar  of  the  Senate  Is  the 
bill  S  49  which  I  Introduced,  and  which 
Is  cosponsored  by  20  other  Senators.  It 
is  a  bin  which  would  compensate  gold 
miners  for  differences  In  costs  of  produc- 
tion between  those  of  1940— when  gold 
mining  was  at  Its  peak— and  todays 
costs.  The  measure  has  been  reported  for 
the  third  time  by  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  having  last 
been  reported  on  March  14.  1967.  nearly 
a  year  ago.  ,  , 

Certainly,  the  time  Is  long  passed  for 
consideration  by  the  Senate  for  this  pro- 
posed legislation.  It  Is  my  hope  that  S.  49 
will  receive  early  approval  by  the  Senate. 


THE  GROWING  COST  OP  VIETNAM 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
war  m  Vietnam  is  now  costing  us  S32 
billion  a  year.  It  is  a  major  part  of  a 
total  military  budget  that  has  mush- 
roomed to  S90  biUion  annually.  In  spite 
of  restrictions  on  many  domestic  pro- 
grams, the  cost  of  the  war  has  resisted 
in  inflation,  a  huge  government  deficit, 
an  alarming  outflow  of  gold,  and  a  re- 
quest for  new  taxes. 

American  combat  troops  and  bombers 
were  moved  into  the  war  in  Vietnam 
early  In  1965  and  our  youth  have  been 
forfeiting  Ufe  and  limb  on  an  Increas- 
ing scale  since  then.  As  our  Involve- 
ment in  the  war  has  mounted.  Amer- 
ican corporation  profits  before  taxes 
have  climbed  from  $58  billion  annually 
to  $80  bUlion— a  S22  bUlion  increase. 
Less  than  half  of  this  enormous  profit 
increase  has  been  recovered  In  taxes. 

It  would  appear  that  the  corporations 
retain  after  taxes  at  least  $10  to  $12 
billion  in  excessive  wartime  profits.  In 
contrast  to  these  corporate  profits. 
American  farmers  and  many  farm 
State  businessmen  are  receiving  less  In- 
come than  in  peacetime  20  years  ago. 
For  the  first  time  in  our  history,  farm 
prices  have  gone  down  rather  than  up 
in  wartime.  Of  course,  the  real  losers 
in  this  war.  as  in  all  wars,  are  the  sol- 
diers and  their  families. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  to  take  the 
profit  out  of  war. 

The  Congress  is  now  considering  the 
President's  request  for  a  10-percent  sur- 
charge on  individual  income  tax  rates  to 
reduce  the  enormous  budget  deficits  at- 
tributable to  war  costs.  I  urge  instead  a 
corporation  war  profits  tax.  It  wUl  bring 
in  considerably  more  than  the  sum  In- 


volved in  the  President's  request,  and  it 
will  represent  far  less  sacrifice  than  that 
of  the  young  men  who  give  years  out  of 
their  lives  at  Inconsequential  pay,  plus 
the  interruption  of  their  educational, 
family,  and  career  plans. 

On  one  recent  gigantic  contract  for  the 
manufacture  of  M-16  rifles,  Colt  Indus- 
tries made  a  1.400-percent  profit.  Dvu-ing 
World  War  II.  the  Government  recovered 
a  significant  portion  of  excessive  profits 
of  this  kind— the  war  profits  tax  bring- 
ing In  over  $10  billion  In  1944  alone.  We 
need  such  a  tax  again. 

I  Intend  to  vote  against  the  proposed 
10-percent  surcharge  tax.  If  more  taxes 
are  needed  to  finance  our  regrettable 
venture  into  Vietnamese  affairs,  let  us 
collect  those  taxes  from  the  interests 
that  are  getting  fat  off  the  war.  Perhaps 
there  will  be  fewer  pressures  propelling 
us  into  ill-advised  foreign  campaigns  of 
this  kind  if  we  can  devise  a  method  for 
taking  the  profit  out  of  them. 

I  also  Intend  to  oppose  two  other  pend- 
ing administration  proposals:  First,  the 
removal  of  the  gold  cover;  and.  second, 
the  proposal  to  tax  American  tourists 
traveling  abroad. 

Our  policymakers  seem  determined  to 
make  America  the  policeman  of  the 
world,  no  matter  what  the  cost.  We  con- 
tinue to  finance  the  presence  of  300,000 
U  S  troops  In  Western  Europe.  23  years 
after  World  War  H.  This  Is  in  addition 
to  40.000  U.S.  troops  in  Japan,  50,000  in 
Taiwan,  60,000  in  South  Korea,  50.000 
on  Okinawa  and  Guam,  35.000  in  Thai- 
land, and  525,000  in  South  Vietnam.  It 
is  sheer  nonsense  to  Ux  the  American 
people  billions  of  dollars  to  maintain 
ground  troops  in  Europe  that  the  pros- 
perous European  countries  are  entirely 
capable  of  providing  for  themselves. 

Our  gold  has  been  flowing  into  Eu- 
rope, Vietnam,  Korea,  and  elsewhere  on 
a  scale  that  has  drained  the  Treasury 
of  half  the  reserves  of  20  years  ago.  The 
S23  billion  In  gold  reserves  we  held  in 
1945  have  dwindled  to  $12  billion  today. 
Federal  law  now  requires  that  the  Gov- 
ernment maintain  a  reserve  of  gold 
equal  to  23  percent  of  all  outstanding 
Federal  Reserve  currency.  This  so- 
called  gold  cover  fluctuates,  but  now 
calls  for  $10  billion  in  gold  to  back  up 
our  domestic  currency.  This  leaves  only 
about  $2  billion  in  additional  gold  re- 
serves against  $30  billion  in  foreign 
claims.  Asking  Congress  to  lift  the  gold 
cover  is  not  a  cure  for  the  balance  of 
payments;  it  is  a  temporary  device  that 
will  simply  further  open  up  our  dwin- 
dling gold  reserves  to  foreign  claimants. 
To  suggest  a  tax  on  students,  teachers, 
and  other  Americans  traveling  abroad 
as  a  means  of  correcting  the  drain  of 
our  gold  is  like  tryin?;  to  repair  a  leaky 
dam  with  a  band-aid 

If  we  want  to  stop  the  drain  on  our 
gold— and  I  th*nk  that  is  imperative- 
let  us  stop  tning  to  settle  other  peo- 
ple's civil  wars.  We  fought  our  own  civil 
war  in  this  country  a  hundred  years 
ago— the  North  against  the  South.  If 
the  bia  world  powers  of  that  day  had 
tried  to  .settle  it  for  us.  they  might  have 
destroved  our  country.  Yet.  today  we  are 
devastating  North  and  South  Vietnam 
and  wasting  our  blood  and  treasure  try- 


ing to  settle  a  civil  conflict  that  we  can 
neither  understand  nor  control. 

For  several  years,  a  few  of  us  In  the 
Senate  have  tried  to  persuade  our  na- 
tional leaders  to  reduce  our  global  ven- 
tures and  commitments  to  a  scale  more 
in   line   with   our  capabilities   and   in- 

Today,  we  have  commitments  to  41 
countries  to  rush  our  troops  to  their  aid 
if  they  get  into  trouble.  This  is  an  in- 
credible over-commitment  that  we  can- 
not possibly  keep.  Our  resources  are  al- 
ready stretched  so  thin  around  the  globe 
that  a  little  flfth-rate  state  like  North 
Korea  dared  to  grab  one  of  our  ships  off 
the  high  seas.  Even  in  the  highly  crucial 
Middle  East,  one  wonders  what  we  are 
capable  of  doing  if  a  major  conflict 
erupts  again  as  it  Is  now  threatening  to 

do. 

A  Washington  Post  military  analyst, 
John   Maffre,  reports  that  the  Army's 
"quick  reaction  capability  If  there  were 
another  Cuban  crisis  Is  merely  the  re- 
maining 10,000  men  of  the  82d  Airborne 
Division  at  Fort  Bragg,  N.C."  The  same 
analyst  reports  that  "the  Marines  are 
pared  to  the  bone."  We  are  so  danger- 
ously over-committed  and  over-extended 
in    out-of-the-way    places    around    the 
globe  that  we  are  unable  to  meet  more 
important  challenges  to  our  security.  To 
have  our  best  troops  and  alrpower  bogged 
down  In  the  Vietnamese  jungle  is  to  play 
into  the  hands  of  Peking  and  Moscow. 
Now  we  are  told  that  General  West- 
moreland wants  another  200,000  Amer- 
ican boys  sent  to  Vietnam.  If  this  request 
Is  granted.  It  will  only  mean  that  the 
other  side  will  step  up  its  commitment 
of  manpower.  Then,  a  year  from  now, 
we  will  be  asked  for  still  more  troops. 
The  result  is  not  victory,  but  a  steadily 
widening,  bloodier,  costlier  war.  We  are 
being   drawn   into  a   bottomless   pit  in 
Asia.  The  time  Is  long  overdue  to  call  a 
halt  on  this  sacrifice  of  our  sons  in  a 
futile  effort  to  save  a  South  Vietnamese 
regime  that  is  so  corrupt  It  does  not  have 
the  respect  or  the  support  of  its  own 
people. 

One  of  the  few  leverages  Congress  has 
left  to  restore  a  greater  measure  of  com- 
monsense  to  American  policy  is  to  deny 
the  continuing  drain  of  our  gold  and  to 
reject  the  imwise  tax  increases  now  being 
requested  to  fuel  the  costs  of  global  ism. 
I  intend  to  use  that  leverage  as  best  I  can. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INFLATION  HITS  HARDEST  AT  THE 
LITTLE  FELLOW 

Mr  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  Alfred  L. 
Malabre,  Jr.,  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal 


discusses  the  current  economic  boom  in 
an  article  he  wrote  for  his  newspapers 
edition  of  February  28. 

I  should  like  to  read  two  paragraphs 
from  his  article: 

What  about  the  average  worker  with  a  wife 
and  two  kids?  , 

For  him,  the  boom  stopped  rolling  several 
years  ago  Government  statistics  suggest  In 
terms  of  what  It  can  buy.  his  weekly  pay- 
check has  been  shrinking  since  1965. 

Mr.  Malabre's  analysis  only  bears  out 
what  I  have  been  saying  over  and  over 
again  for  several  years— that  inflation 
is  hitting  hardest  at  the  little  fellow,  tiie 
average  worker,  the  older  citizen  who 
must  get  by  on  his  small  pension  or  his 
annuity,  and  the  boy  or  girl  trying  to 
get  a  college  education. 

With  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dol- 
lar shrinking  steadily— it  is  now  down  to 
40  cents— few  can  blame  the  worker  for 
demanding  more  In  his  paycheck. 

With  taxes  and  prices  continually  on 
the  uptrend,  is  there  little  wonder  that 
there  Is  more  and  more  unrest  in  the 
Nation?  ^     ^ 

With  the  Congress  falling  to  cut  ad- 
ministration expenditures,  is  there  any- 
thing on  the  horizon  to  indicate  that  in- 
flation will  be  stemmed?  I  do  not  be- 
lieve so. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanunous  con- 
sent that  the  article,  entiUed  "For  Many, 
Weekly  Pay  Buys  Less  Than  in  1965  as 
Taxes,  Prices  Rise,"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BOOM  FOR  Whom?— For  Many.  Weekly  Pay 
Buys  Less  Than  in  1965  as  Taxes.  Prices 
Rise— Decline  in  Purchasing  Power 
Hurts  Nonsupervisory  Jobs.  Acftates  Un- 
ion Bargainers— BUT  Hours  Drop,  Fringes 

Rise 

(By  Alfred  L.  Malabre  Jr.) 

The  boom  rolls  on — or  does  It? 
Personal  income  in  the  U.S  glides  from 
record  to  new  record.  Just  since  1965.  the 
total  has  increased  some  $90  billion,  a  sum 
that  exceeds  the  gross  national  product  ol 
Canada  or  Italy. 

But  the  overall  record  can  be  a  deceptive 
gauge  of  the  average  worker's  welfare.  Total 
income  figures  are  inflated  by  rising  prices 
and  include  much  besides  weekly  paychecks. 
And  of  course,  they  cover  everybody,  includ- 
ing the  executive  who  takes  In  $100.000-plus 
each  year  In  salary  and  bonuses. 

What  about  the  average  worker  with  a  wife 
and  two  kids? 

For  him.  the  boom  stopped  rolling  several 
years  ago   Government  statistics  suggest.  In 
terms  of  what  it  can  buy.  his  weekly  pay- 
check has  been  shrinking  since  1965. 
DrviDED  attention 
The  shrinkage— which  obviously  Is  offset 
more  than  a  little  by  fatter  health  and  pen- 
sion  benefits   and   shorter   workweeks— gets 
scant  attention  from  Administration  spokes- 
men who  boast  about  the  long,  continuing 
rise  m  the  nation's  overall  economy.  Or  from 
business  executives  who  say  labor  wants  too 
much  money  for  too  little  work. 

But  union  leaders  are  giving  the  recent 
trend  more  than  a  little  attention— which 
helps  explain  the  present  acerbic  condition 
of  management-labor  relations  In  many  in- 
dustries m  the  tJ.S. 

The  table  below  Is  based  on  statistics  com- 
piled by  the  Government.  It  traces  the  aver- 
age weekly  pay  of  "nonsupervisory"  employes 
in  private  businesses— persons  ranging  from 
white-collar  clerks  in  a  Merrill  Lynch  broker- 
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T^1lZ\lT^^^"n'^'^:^^^^-^    ^o^^^^-^^^^rB^t^^  Executive  noZu™rived  by  the 

Zf.'^r:rJl  ^S  thr«.  depenaenu.  To  get  .t     t^  ^J^^ZT^^^TuXr^cZl  ^ve'rV^     Senate  March  12. 1968: 

the   pays  real   P"'<:»ia»'"8.  P«^"-   "   '*    m,  ^n«»hw   ilOOW   a   year-    lew    than   30%    of  U.S.  Mamhai- 

preJed  in  terin-  of  1987  59  prtce^  income  '^|5^y%°^,^  J^"  that  much.  r^.    ^     Call,    of    Alabama,    to    be    VS. 

and  social  Security  taxe.  al«,  -^J*^'l^'^  "TJt  .ncluCln  any  of  the  income  .U  tie-  ^^"LlforThe  northern  dlatrtct  of  Alabaxna 

weekly  P^'<^)f*^9PO^rr               p,oflu_on  paper  or  realised  through  ^^^  ^f  4  year,  (reappointment). 

Of  ru^supervisory  worker^                   galn»-that   executive,   often   make  Dmx>MATic  and  FV>r«cn  Snvicx 

i;;==;;='H  s^£Sas~  ..r^;=irt^^=- 

1967 ^  "  ment  figure,  show  that  the  shrinkage  of  pur-  Kennedy  N.  Crockett,  of  VlT^nia_ 

If,    ironic    that   the   .hrlnkag.   began    at  cT-lng'^power  ha.  b«.n  more  severe  In  some  ch^le.  |^ WhUeh^-,  of  Rhode  I.Und.^^ 

roughly  the  time  When  ^ruepo^ucunsa^^^  ^rr^^l^'.^ "employe,    in    retail    and  .u^X«^ the  United  State,  of  America: 

economuu  firs    .t«U^caning  the  eco  ^^''^^f  ^"^bTlshmen  J  are    among   thow  Robert  Anderson  of  Ma«achu.ett.. 

I^TiT.  a  fo  ronfc  t?atTn  iSwMJl .  the  last  ^h^iS^y  buy.  le«  than  In  1965.  In  Decern-  Harry  H.  Bell,  of  New  Jersey  _ 

boom  It 8  a»»° JfO"";:^"*^'"   ^weekly  pay  ber  theaverage  weekly  purcha.lng  power  of  a  Archer K.  Blood,  of  Maryland, 

receselon  P"«od  in  ^^^^f-   ftom  770  77   In  S^^kS-  in  th^  reTd..S^th  three  dependent..  Robert  A.  Brand,  of  Connecticut. 

^^^:^£xzs^^      Efr-in-fh^tTp^vi^.'S.-co^.'^^-  5r^?H-rof%r°^- 

iJId^^he'^r.SJ^e^-all.r.l.ta.       J^.r  f .to.  w  r£. .     p^^^^^  --T^-i^n^.Wl^glnla. 

'°';^e"r^VntTe^o  d'n^dS  would  be  worse  "oKi.rto  «'oi.S"                                  ^  L  ^u|>»  H-'of^Ne^t^dr" 

If  S  ft^r«  aTi^  took  into  account  .teadUy  Qn  the  other  hand,  some  type,  of  workers  David  E.  M»^^„  °/ /ew  Yort. 

r^sngst^e^Trt  local  sales  and  property  taxes,  ^ave  managed  to  Increaw   their  purcha.lng  R^'P»» /•  ^^°"i.":°L^hmgton 

.V  <?f>   wtTirtT   bite    into    purchaalng    power.  _o^„  m  recent  year..  Since  1965.  the  weekly  Robert  H.  Miller.  <>/ WMhington. 

^o,^rtv   tS^  naj^enu    foT  ln.tance.   have  ^"    or  construction  worker,  ha.  climbed  Chrt.  O.  Petrow,  of  Nebraska. 

I^Kto^txTutT^  billion  annually  from  X  .112.32  a  week  to  $113  27.  The  figure  for  Peter  J^Sko"fl».  °  Mame^ 

?:^  San   .20  billion   In    1963.   In   contra.t       ^p,oye.  In  a"-^"-  '",^*-\y S?  Ke'y  i*S?  S  Pen^y^'^* 

M.rai    income   ux   rate,   were   reduced   in     ^^j^  ^as  rlwn  from  $74.59  to  $75.07.  Sidney  sodct.  *"  ""~L,^,_,,^ 

TSr.'*l   ';er:h^n    purcha.,ng   power   roe.         ^.„  ^e  other  re.at.vely  b^ght  s^tj.  In         WJ^^^^.'J^.Vub.TMSand. 

-re?rUna.ng  power  will  contlnu^  ^  .'''^V^^u^l^/^he^'f  U^w^^^^^^  BL^^Vf^^'^l^r^'r  " 

to  shrink  m  1968  depend,  on  a  variety  of  ^^^^_  ,^,^  ^oney  -^<^^f<'Z"T^^J^lni  wiUamDTTmey  of  North  Dakota, 

imponderables.  him.  And  of  <=o^^«;  "  "°*,^°**'^e    "!  Srelg^  ^rvlce  officers  of  claw  2  and  con- 

n«AN,w«A.L.  «t;«moN.  "I^r'ec'^rmy''  ITaddS.^mp.oyer'colul-  suI^/Xr.  of  the  United  State,  of  America: 

What  m  Vietnam?  Will  Inflation  women?  ^'^^^^""""Jens^o^  health  and  other  such  Hugh  M.  Adamson.  o  Ohlo^ 

Will  Congree.  Increase  taxes?  Are  wage-price  °^}°^'^J°^JJ^^^,  have  nearly  doubled  since  John  A.  Baker.  Jr    of  Connecticut. 

iS^SSHSir  •=r=,,,,,,,.;2;  ^iBB~z- 

=^cri:r::  =^^^^^^  iSiHTH?.-^ 

TL7t^t":^^rZZ^<^o^ncn\lu>  the   average   paycheck   buys   less,   there  are  ^^/^en  Duncan-Peters,  of  Florida, 

ref  ^  to  go  Jong  with  President  Johnson's  more  p.iycheck..  Benjamin  A.  Fleck,  of  Maryland. 

Sr^r^lest    f^r    "volunUry    wage    re-  riker"o°roi  ^L^'SlS'r  Columbia. 

^^'l^^rrs'emL'gmg  mood  Isnt  likely  to  be  ORDER  OP  BUSINESS  7.^'e:'c°HLr.Vf"Mlnnesota^ 

softened  by  this  Uttle-publlclzed  fact:  The  j^^     gyRD    of    West    Virginia.    Mr.  Jo'^'*  ».  Holdrldge  of  CaUfornla. 

"'•Sfe  Segate  after-tax  pay  of  supervisors.  The      PRESmiNQ      OFFICER.      The  w.  J.  Lehmanix.  of  Missouri. 

UD^  a^d^nctudlnrcorpo^ti  president,  and  clerk  will  call  the  roll.  David  J.  S.  Manbey.  of  CalUomla. 

oha^en.  increased  nearly  5-„   In  1967.  ac-  ^he    assistant    legislaUve    clerk    pro-  J<>»^°  =  ?5«"°'- °;; ^^To'r.da 

coding  to  Government  eetimates.  But  the  ^  ^  ^  ^^j  ^^e  roll.  5SfTvort,lT'o/^w  Mexico 

comparable  Increase  for  "^-"r'VS.'^:  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres-  Jf^nk  V.  ort^.^r   of  New  M«lco^^ 

«,nnei  was  ^^f^'^  ™°5*  ^^f^fliti-nT  Ident.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  .  ^ftP^^lToberts"  California!^ 

'"^^Uttvely  speiklng    the  inSme  of  the  order  for  the  quorum  caU  be  rescinded.  ^^m  A.  Root,  of  Maryland 

ave^  worker  in  private  industry  ha.  been  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  Joseph  S.  Sagona  of  Maryland^ 

:^"^tln7"  commLu  a  senior  Government  ^^Jection.  it  is  so  ordered.  ^"jStl^c'lhSn"  o°f^nimor^- 

economist.  ^__^^_^^  ^  Alonzo  Stanford,  of  Michigan. 

TAST-usata  ijrrraEST  ADJOURNMENT  Monteagle  Stearns,  of  California. 

This  relaUve  "stognatlon"  also  ts  apparent  "*'>'  Charles  R.  Tanguy,  of  Maryland, 

in  other   Oovernment  statistics   that  show  ^^  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres-  viadlmlr  I.  Toumanoff.  of  New  Hampshire, 

earnings    other    than    wage-salary    income.  ^^^^^   ^  there  be  no  further  business  to  Donald  R.  Tousaalnt.  of  CaUfomla. 

^'J.T<LZr  "'"'"  '"  ""  '"°    S?S".J':unS*.n'adJoumn»n.  until       S^rSr^T^mS" 

Uicome  m  the  form  of  dividend  payment.  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow.  Carroll  Brown,  of  Florida, 

to  stockholders,   row   nearly   as   rapidly   a.  ^he  motion  was   agreed  to;    and    <at  Robert  S.  Gerahenaon.  of  Pennsylvania, 

wage-salary  Income,  even  though  corporate  ^  o'clock  and  31  minutes  p.m.)   the  Sen-  Melvm  H.  Levlne.  of  Massachusetts, 

after-tax  earnings  last  year  fell  some  4%.  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Wednes-  Roy  C.  Nelson,  of  Arizona. 

Since  1961.  dividend  Income  has  grown  some  »^        March     13      1968.    at     12     o'clock  John  M.  O'Grady.  of  CaUfomla. 

ZO'-c  more  rapidly  than  wage-salary  Income,  day.    Marcn     u.     i!»oo.    ow  Donald  E.  Rau.  of  Florida. 

Such  income,  of  covirse.  goes  to  many  em-  meridian. 
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John  E.  Ray,  Jr..  of  Virginia. 
John  D.  Rendahl.  of  Minnesota. 
Michael  Sterner,  of  New  York. 
Marshall  W.  Wiley,  of  Illinois. 
Foreign  Service  omcers  of  class  3  and  con- 
sular officer,  of  the  United  States  of  America: 
Dwlght  R.  Ambach,  of  Rhode  Island. 
J.  Bruce  Amstutz,  of  Massachusetts. 
James  H.  Ashlda,  of  Waahlngton. 
Robert  S.  Barrett  IV,  of  Florida. 
Oler  A.  Bartley.  Jr..  of  Delaware. 

Miss  Helene  A.  Batjer,  of  Nevada. 
John  T.  Bennett,  of  California. 

David  A.  Betts,  of  New  York. 

Charles  W.  Bray  ni.  of  Texas. 

Robert  J.  Carle,  of  California. 

Robert  W.  Chase,  of  Maine. 

Mlu  Mary  T.  Chlavarlnl,  of  Coimectlcut. 

James  C.  Curran,  of  Massachusetts. 

Walter  L.  Cutler,  of  Maine. 

M.  Gordon  Daniel.,  of  Texas. 

AUen  C.  Davis,  of  Tennessee. 

Francis  De  Tarr,  of  California. 

Robert  S.  Dillon,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 

Lawrence  S.  Eagleburger,  of  Wisconsin. 
Stockwell  Everts,  of  New  York. 
George  Palk,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Edward  B.  Penstermacher.  of  Pennsylvania. 
Glen  H.  Fisher,  of  Indiana. 
Howard  V.  Funk,  Jr.,  of  New  York. 
Mark  J.  Garrison,  of  Indiana. 
Roderick  N.  Grant,  of  California. 
Brandon  H.  Grove.  Jr..  of  New  Jersey. 
Malcolm  P.  Hallam,  of  South  Dakota. 
Luclan  Helchler,  of  Virginia. 
J  William  Henry,  of  Arizona. 
Roger  P.  Hlpsklnd,  of  nilnols. 
Edward  C.  Howatt,  of  Virginia. 
William  R.  Jochlmsen,  of  California. 
Adolph  W.  Jones,  of  Tennessee. 
William  Kelley,  of  Florida. 
LAwrence  J.  Kennon,  of  California 
Barrtngton  King,  Jr.,  of  Georgia. 
Dennis  H.  Kux.  of  New  York. 
Peter  W.  Lande,  of  New  Jersey. 
Myron  Brockway  Lawrence,  of  Oregon. 
Swnuel  S.  H.  Le*,  of  the  District  of  C!o- 
lumbla.  ^.     . 

Robert  A.  Lewis,  of  Connecticut. 
Eric  G.  Llndahl,  of  Michigan. 
Vernon  D.  McAnlnch.  of  Texas. 
Francis  P.  McCormlck,  of  California. 
Noble  M.  Melencamp,  of  Kansas. 
Alan  G.  Mencher.  of  New  York. 
Edwin  H.  Moot.  Jr..  of  Illinois. 
William  D.  Morgan,  of  Virginia. 
John  Patrick  Mulligan,  of  California. 
Leonardo  Neher,  of  Illinois. 
Joseph  B.  Norbury,  Jr.,  of  Arkansas. 
Robert  B.  Oakley,  of  Louisiana. 
George  W.  Phillips,  of  Florida. 
George  B.  Roberts.  Jr.,  of  Maryland. 
James  D.  Rosenthal,  of  California. 
Robert  E.  Rosselot,  of  Virginia. 
Charles  E.  Rushing,  of  Illinois. 
Peter  Sebastian,  of  Florida. 
Theodore  Sellln,  of  New  Hampshire. 
David  E.  Slmcox.  of  Kentucky. 
Thomas  W.  M.  Smith,  of  Maine. 
Roger  W.  Sullivan,  of  Massachusetts. 
Robert  C.  Texldo,  of  Rhode  Island. 
Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Tolman,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. -  _ 

James  R.  Wachob,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 
Leland  W.  Warner.  Jr.,  of  Kansas. 
Miss  Dorothy  E.  Welhrauch,  of  Florida. 
Robert  E.  White,  of  Massachusetts. 
Albert  L.  Zucca.  of  Virginia. 
Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  4: 
Natale  H.  Bellocchl,  of  New  York. 
William  D.  Boggs,  of  West  Virginia. 
A  Donald  Bramante,  of  New  York. 
Geryld  B.  Christlanson,  of  Minnesota. 
Thomas  C.  Colwell,  of  California. 
Trusten  Prank  Crigler,  of  Arizona. 
James  M.  Elalum.  of  California. 
James  R.  Falzone,  of  Massachusetta. 
James  Ferrer,  Jr..  of  California. 
WllUam  H.  Hallman,  of  Texas. 


Paul  J.  Hare,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
M.  Bruce  Hlrshom,  of  Pennsylvama. 
John  W.  Holmes,  of  Massachusetts. 
Dee  Valentine  Jacobs,  of  Utah. 
Robert   E.   Kaufman,   of   the   District   of 
Columbia.  .    „      ,, 

Richard  N.  Kllpatrick.  of  South  Carolina. 
Clint  A.  Lauderdale,  of  California. 
Harlan  G.  Moen,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

John  H.  Moore,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Joseph  K.  Newman,  of  Florida. 
Patrick  T.  O'Connor,  of  New  York. 
Robert  P.  Paganelll.  of  New  York. 
Ross  C.  Parr,  of  Florida. 
Ernest  H.  Preeg.  of  New  York. 
John  Hall  Rouse,  Jr.,  of  Maryland. 
Carl  W.  Schmidt,  of  New  Jersey. 
Lester  P.  Slezak,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Llnwood  R.  Starblrd,  of  Maine. 
Ralph  W.  Stephan.  Jr.,  of  Ohio. 
Gerald  M.  Sutton,  of  California. 
John  A.  Warnock.  of  California. 
Keith  W.  Wheelock,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Robert  T.  Winner,  of  Connecticut. 
Warren  Zlmmermann.  of   the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  4  and  con- 
sular officers  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 

lc&  * 

Morton  I.  Abramowltz.  of  Massachusetts. 
Rodney  E.  Armstrong,  of  California. 
Miss  Edna  H.  Barr,  of  Ohio. 
Joseph  Baslle,  of  New  Jersey. 
Roland  A.  J.  Berardo,  of  Rhode  Island. 
Jay  H.  Blowers,  of  Florida. 
Wesley  D.  Boles,  of  California. 
William  E.  Breldenbach.  of  New  York. 
Frederick  Z.  Brovra,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Robert  D.  Collins,  of  California. 
John  James  de  Martlno,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Richard  A.  Dwyer,  of  Indiana. 
Miss  Reglna  Marie  Eltz,  of  Alabama. 
Richard  W.  PavlUe,  Jr.,  of  California. 
John  A.  Perch,  of  Ohio. 
Bruce  A.  Platln.  of  Minnesota. 
Edgar  F.  Garwood.  Jr..  of  Florida. 
Harry  B.  Glazer,  of  Ohio. 
Leopold  Gotzllnger,  of  Ohio. 
John  O.  Grimes,  of  Alabama. 
Howard  R.  Gross,  of  Texas. 
Mrs.  WlnUred  T.  HaU,  of  New  Jersey. 
Charles  R.  Hartley,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. ^    ^ 
Thomas  J.  Hlrsclifeld,  of  New  York. 
Samuel  M.  Janney,  Jr.,  of  Virginia. 
Miss  Katherine  Lee  Kemp,  of  Maryland. 
Paul  L.  Laase,  of  NebrasKa. 
Mark  C.  Llssfelt,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Joseph  P.  Lorenz,  of  VlrglrUa. 
Hugh  Cooke  MacDougall.  of  New  York. 
WUllam  H.  Mansfield  m,  of  Connecticut 
James  A.  Mattson,  of  Minnesota. 
Robert  W.  Maule,  of  Washington. 
Sherrod  B.  McCall,  of  Illinois. 
David  W.  McCllntock.  of  California. 
William  F.  McRory,  of  Georgia. 
Donald  F.  Meyers,  of  Wisconsin. 
WlUlam  H.  Mills,  of  California. 
Andr6  J.  Navez,  of  Massachusetts. 
OBCar  J.  Olson,  Jr.,  of  Texas. 
Robert  K.  Olson,  of  Minnesota. 
Miss  Alison  Palmer,  of  New  York. 
Edward  L.  Peck,  of  California. 
Nicholas  Piatt,  of  Virginia. 
Dale  M.  Povenmlre,  of  Ohio. 
Russell  O.  Prlckett.  of  Minnesota. 
Charles  T.  PrlndevlUe,  Jr.,  of  Illinois. 
WUllam  T.  Pryce.  of  Pennsylvania. 
Kenneth  N.  Rogers,  of  Florida. 
David  Rowe,  of  Maryland. 
Frank  M.  Schroeder.  of  Michigan. 
Arthur  P.  Shankle.  Jr.,  of  Texas. 
Clint  E.  Smith,  of  California. 
Miss  Elaine  Diana  Smith,  of  Illinois. 
Joseph  L.  Smith,  of  Indiana. 
Robert  W.  Smith,  of  Missouri. 
Peter  Solmssen,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Frederic  N.  Spotts,  of  Massachusetts. 


James  Stromayer,  of  lUlnoU. 

John  J.  Sullivan,  of  Massachusetts. 

Charles  H.  Thomas  II,  of  New  Hampshire. 

Matthew  H.  Van  Order,  of  Minnesota. 

Louis  Villalovos.  of  California. 

Donald  B.  WaUace,  Jr.,  of  Michigan. 

Ronald  A.  Webb,  of  California. 

Henry  C.  Wechsler,  of  Ohio. 

Richard  L.  Williams,  of  Pennsylvania. 

James  P.  Willis,  Jr..  of  California. 

Dawson  S.  Wilson,  of  Florida. 

Michael  van  Breda  Yohn,  of  Connecticut. 

Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  5 : 

Ijaurence      Desalx       Anderson,      Jr.,       of 

Mississippi. 

Charles  H.  Barr.  of  Washington. 
Samuel  B.  Bartlett,  of  Massachusetts. 
J.  Peter  Becker,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Lee  S.  Blgelow,  of  Texas. 
David  E.  BUtchlk,  of  New  York. 
EU  WllUam  Blzlc,  of  Texas. 
Henry  Clay  Black  II,  of  Illinois. 
WUllam  T.  Breer.  of  California. 
Charles  P.  Brown,  of  Nevada. 
Walter  M.  Cadette,  of  New  York. 
Daniel  H.  Clare  III,  of  New  York. 
Marlon  V.  Creekmore,  Jr.,  of  Tennessee. 
Rolfe  B.  Daniels,  of  California. 
Michael  A.  Da  Vila,  of  Texas. 
Edmund  T.  DeJarnette,  Jr.,  of  Virginia. 
Edward  Knapp  Dey,  of  New  York. 
Edward  P.  DJereJlan,  of  New  York. 
Don  J.  Douchl.  of  New  Jersey. 
Clarke  N.  EUls,  of  California. 
Donald  C.  EUson.  of  Indiana. 
Charles  Edward  Emmons,  of  California. 
Henry  A.  Engelbrecht,  Jr.,  of  Virginia. 
Joseph  G.  Fandlno,  of  Florida. 
Robert  W.  Parrand,  of  New  York. 
Robert  A.  Platen,  of  Minnesota. 
Patrick  J.  Flood,  of  Ohio. 
John  D.  Polger,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Arthur  M.  Glese,  of  Mississippi. 
Lewis  Glrdler,  of  Connecticut. 
James  J.  Gormley,  of  New  York. 
Allen  S.  Greenberg,  of  Virginia. 
William  H.  Gussman,  of  New  York. 
Cord  D.  Hansen-Stxirm,  of  New  York. 
Richard  Harding,  of  Michigan. 
Douglas  James  Harwood,  of  Connecticut. 
John  H.  Hawes,  of  New  Jersey. 
Stephen  J.  Hayden,  of  Oregon. 
Richard  H.  Imus,  of  CaUfornla. 
Alden  H.  Irons,  of  Massachusetts. 
David  Bruce  Jackson,  of  California. 
Leon  M.  Johnson,  Jr.,  of  Colorado. 
Louis  E.  Kahn,  of  California. 
WUllam  P.  Kelly,  of  Pennsylvania. 
David  T.  Kenney,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 
Brian  S.  Klrkpatrlck.  of  Virginia. 
H  Alan  Krause,  of  Illinois 
Donald  Krelsberg.  of  New  York. 
Edward  Kreuser.  of  Pennsylvania. 
Norman  C.  LaBrie.  of  Massachusetts. 
Denis  Lamb,  of  Ohio. 
George  H.  Lane,  of  Illinois. 
Roscoe  C.  Lewis  in,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. ^       .. 
Peter  J.  Lydon,  of  Massachusetts. 
Joel  Evan  Marsh,  of  New  York. 
Gary  L.  Matthews,  of  Missouri. 
Robert  Allan  Mautlno.  of  California. 
Donald  Floyd  McConvUle.  of  Minnesota. 

Joseph  D.  McLaughlin,  of  Kansas.  

James    Hamilton    McNaughton,    of    New 

York.  ,  „ 

Robert  J.  Montgomery,  of  Texas. 
Joseph  V.  Montvllle.  of  New  Jersey. 
Bert  C.  Moore,  of  Ohio. 
Mrs.  Lillian  Peters  MulUn,  of  IlllnoU. 
Glenn  A.  Munro.  of  California. 
Robert  P.  Myers,  Jr.,  of  California. 
Thomas  M.  T.  NUes,  of  Kentucky. 
Robert  P.  Ober.  Jr.,  of  lUlnols. 
Joseph  T.  O'Brien,  of  Florida. 
Geoffrey  Ogden.  of  California. 
Roble  M.  H.  Palmer,  of  Vermont. 
WnUam  PoUk,  of  New  York. 
Karl  S.  Richardson,  of  Nebraska. 
Alan  D.  Romberg,  of  Maryland. 
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Ernest  C.  Ruehle.  of  Mla»ourt. 
Robert  M.  Ruenlt*.  of  Callfornl*. 
Charles  B.  Salmon.  Jr..  of  New  York. 
Cornelius  D.  Scully  HI.  of  Virginia. 
Raymond  W  Seefeldt.  of  IlUnola. 
William  Seth  Shepard.  of  New  Hampablre. 
Thomas  W.  Simons.  Jr.,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Keith  C  Smith,  of  California. 
Rufus  Grant  Smith,  of  New  Jersey. 
John  P.  SplUane.  of  Illinois. 
Joel  S.  Splro.  of  Pennsylvania. 
Walter  E  Stadtler.  of  New  York. 
John  P.  Stelnmetz.  of  California. 
Donald  E.   J.   Stewart,   of   the   District  of 
Columbia 

William  Morgan  Stewart,  of  Maryland. 
Peter  O  Suchman.  of  New  York. 
Miss  Barbara  P.  Sweeney,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Dlrck  Teller,  of  Maryland. 
John  B.  Thompson,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Charles  H  Twining.  Jr..  of  Maryland. 
William  J  Waller,  of  California. 
Barclay  Ward,  of  Connecticut. 
Walter  Frederick  Weiss,  of  California. 
James  W  Wheatley.  of  Tennessee. 
Olln  8.  Whlttemore.  of  Michigan. 
Milton  J  Wilkinson,  of  California. 
Theodore  8,  Wilkinson  III.  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. .. . 

John  J.  Youle.  of  New  York. 
Murray  David  Zlnoman,  of  New  York. 
Foreign  Service  ofBcers  of  class  5  and  con- 
sular officers  of  the  United  SUtes  of  America: 
David    L.    Aaron,    of   California. 
Carl  A.  Bastlani.  of  Pennsylvania. 
Gordon  S.  Brown,  of  California. 
Richard  G.   Brown,  of  Massachusetts. 
James  A.  Budelt.  of  Nebraska. 
Pierce  K.  Bullen.  of  Florida 
Miss  Ann  P.  Campbell,  of  Connecticut. 
Glenn  Richard  Cella,  of  New  York. 
WlUlam   P.    Clappln,   of   Virginia. 
Harvey  T    Clew,  of  Connecticut. 
Robert  P.  Coe.  of  Massachusetts- 
Michael  V.  Connors,  of  Washington. 
William  S.  Diedrlch.  of  New  York. 
Felix  Dorough,  of  Texas. 
Richard   A.   Dugstad.  of  Virginia. 
Edward  M.  Peatherstone.  of  Pennsylvania. 
Harvey  Ferguason.  of  New  Jersey. 
Gregory  Gay.  of  Ohio. 
Robert  P.  Ckwld.  of  California. 
Herbert  A.  Hoffman,  of  Pennsylanvla. 
James  P.  Hughes  III.  of  New  York. 
James  J.  Johnston,  of  Arkansas. 


WiUiam  r.  Kingsbury,  of  New  Jersey. 
Miss  ClaretU  L.  Krueger.  of  HlinoU. 
Edward  J.  Magulre  Jr..  of  California. 
Miss  Carole  A.  MlUikan.  of  Indian*. 
WlUiam  C.  Mithoefer,  Jr..  of  Ohio. 
David   T.    Morrison,    of    Michigan. 
James  P.  Murphy,  of  the  District  of  Colxim- 

bla. 

James  Ozzello.  of  Washington. 
Edward  B.  Pohl,  of  Louisiana. 
Lyman  W.  Priest,  of  Arkansas. 
Edward  Michael  Sacchet.  of  Maryland. 
Norman  T.  Shaft,  of  Minnesota. 
Charles  P.  Swezey.  of  New  York. 
Rush  W.  Taylor,  Jr.,  of  Texas. 
Archelaus  R.  Turrentine.  of  Arkansas. 
William  A.  Welngarten.  of  New  York. 
Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  six: 
Edward  James  Alexander,  of  Colorado. 
William  E.  Barreda.  of  Texas. 
George  T.  Basil,  of  New  York. 
Charles  L.  Bell,  of  Ohio. 
David  L    Blakemore,  of  New  York. 
J  Richard  Bock,  of  Washington. 
David  E.  Brown,  of  Pennsylvania. 
G  Gardiner  Brown,  of  Ohio. 
Robert  D  Brown,  of  Idaho. 
Michael  P.  Canning,  of  North  Dakota. 
Edward  A  Casey.  Jr..  of  New  Jersey. 
Donald  E  Crafts,  of  Georgia. 
T  McAdams  Deford.  of  Maryland. 
Gordon  J.  DuOan.  of  the  DUtrict  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

John  A.  Graham,  of  Washington. 
Scott  S  Hallford.  of  Tennessee. 

Arthur  H.  Hughes,  of  Nebraska. 

Donald  E.  Huth.  of  Virginia. 

Richard  L.  Jackson,  of  Massachusetts. 

M  Gordon  Jones,  of  California. 

Frank  P   Kelly,  of  New  Jersey. 

Dennis  W  Keogh.  of  West  Virginia. 

Stephen  L.  Lande.  of  New  York. 

Howard  A.  Lane,  of  Illinois. 

Alan  M.  Lester,  of  Louisiana. 

Stuart  H.  Llppe.  of  Michigan. 

Peter  S.  Maher.  of  lUlnols. 

Gene  B.  Marshall,  of  New  Hampshire. 

Miss  Elizabeth  F.  O'Brien,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

John  E.  Ormond.  Jr  ,  of  Rhode  Island. 

Alan  Parker,  of  Kansas 

Albert  J  Flanagan,  of  New  York. 

Bruce  F  Porter,  of  Iowa. 

Mark  S  Ramee.  of  New  York. 

Wilson  A.  Riley.  Jr  .  of  Connecticut. 

Miss  Eleanor  Wallace  Savage,  of  California. 

David  L.  Schlele.  of  California. 


Michael  M.  Skol.  of  nUnols. 
Seton  Stapleton,  of  New  Jersey. 
Robert  F  Starzel.  of  Colorado 
'  William  W.  Struck,  of  Kentucky. 
James  Tarrant,  of  Oallfomla. 
Miss  Elizabeth  R.  Thurston,  of  Indiana. 
Miss  Elizabeth  J.  Townsend,  of  Connecti- 
cut. 

Miss  Judy  Anne  Uhle,  of  Illinois. 
Anthony  H.  Wallace,  of  New  York. 
Miss  Carol  A.  Westenhoefer,  of  Michigan. 
James  Alan  Williams,  of  Virginia. 
Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  6  and  con- 
sular officers  of  the  United  States  of  America : 
William  J.  Boudreau.  of  Massachusetts. 

James  L.  Clunan.  of  Connecticut. 

L  Selwvn  Coates.  of  California. 

Alexander  G.  GUllam.  Jr.,  of  Virginia. 

David  E.  Long,  of  Florida. 

Ernest  D.  Gates,  of  California. 

John   F.  Simmons.  Jr..  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Thaddeus  C.  Trzyna.  of  California. 

Frank  Tummlnla.  of  New  York. 

Miss  Joanna  W.  Wltzel.  of  California. 
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CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  12,  1968: 

COPORATION  FOR  PUBl-lC  BROADCASTING 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Corpo- 
ration for  Public  Broadcasting  for  the  terms 
indicated  which  shall  begin  on  the  date  of 
incorporation : 

For  a  term  of  2  years: 

Roscoe  C.  Carroll,  of  California. 

Saul  Haas,  of  Washington. 

Erich  Lelnsdorf.  of  Massachusetts. 

John  D.  Rockefeller  III.  of  New  York. 

Prank  E.  Schooley.  of  Illinois. 
For  a  term  of  4  years : 

Joseph  A.  Beirne.  of  Maryland. 

Michael  A.  Gammlno.  of  Rhode  Island. 

Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  of  Texas. 

Joseph  D  Hughes,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Carl  E.  Sanders,  of  Georgia. 
For  a  term  of  6  years : 

Frank  Pace.  Jr..  of  Connecticut. 

Robert  S.  Benjamin,  of  New  York. 

Jack  J.  Valentl.  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Milton  S.  Elsenhower,  of  Maryland. 

James  R  KllUan.  Jr  .  of  Massachusetts. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Tuesday,  March  12,  1968 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

The  Lord  is  good  to  all:  and  His  tender 
mercies  are  over  all  His  works. — Psalm 
145:  9. 

Almighty  God,  Maker  and  Ruler  of 
the  World.  Father  of  men  and  the  source 
of  all  goodness  and  beauty,  all  truth  and 
love,  to  Thee  we  turn  for  quiet  from  the 
noise  of  the  world  and  for  peace  from 
the  turmoil  that  rages  about  us. 

Help  us  this  day  to  accept  our  privi- 
leges with  gratitude,  our  troubles  with 
fortitude,  and  our  responsibilities  with 
fidelity  Deliver  us  from  petty  annoy- 
ances which  disturb  us  and  from  petu- 
lant irritations  which  upset  us. 

Make  us  gloriously  equal  to  our  expe- 
riences and  truly  adequate  for  the  task 
at  hand  to  keep  freedom  for  all,  justice 
for  all.  and  good  will  for  all  alive  in  our 
Nation  and  in  our  world. 

In  the  name  of  Him  who  keeps  men 
free  and  just  and  good,  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 
The   Journal   of    the   proceedings   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arlington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

HR  2901.  An  act  to  designate  the  Oahe 
Reservoir  on  the  Missouri  River  In  the 
States  of  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota 
as  Lake  Oahe;  and 

HR  12555.  An  act  to  amend  Utle  38  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  liberalize  the  pro- 
visions relating  to  payment  of  pension,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles : 

HR.  2516.    An    act    to    prescribe    penalUes 


for  certain  acts  of  violence  or  Intimidation, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H  R  15399  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1988.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insist  upon  its  amendments  to  the 
bill  'HR.  15399)  entitled  'An  act  making 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  requests  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  vote 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Hayden,  Mr.  Russell,  Mr. 
Ellender.  Mr.  Holland.  Mr.  Byrd  of  West 
Virginia.  Mr.  Mundt,  Mr.  Young  of  North 
Dakota,  and  Mr.  Javits  to  be  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  536) 
entitled  "An  act  to  provide  that  the 
United  States  shall  hold  certain  Chllocco 
Indian  School  lands  at  Chllocco.  Okla.,  In 


trust  for  the  Cherokee  Nation  upon  pay- 
ment by  the  Cherokee  Nation  of  $3.75  per 
acre  to  the  Federal  Government." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested : 

S.  2912.  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  saline  water  conversion  program  for 
fiscal  year  1969.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  115,  78th  Congress,  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposal  of 
certain  records  of  the  U.S.  Government,' 
appointed  Mr.  Monroney  and  Mr.  Carl- 
son members  of  the  Joint  Select  Commit- 
tee on  the  part  of  the  Senate  for  the  Dis- 
position of  Executive  Papers  referred  to 
in  the  report  of  the  Archivist  of  the 
United  States  numbered  68-10. 


special  meaning.  I  do  not  need  to  tell  you 
what  he  has  done  for  our  country.  It  Is  up 
to  us — to  all  of  us — to  assure  him  the  ele- 
mental rights  In  his  own  country  for  which 
he  risked  his  life  overseas.  That  man — and 
his  race — are  entitled  to  the  Justice  this  bill 
provides. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  Members  of  both 
parties  In  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
complete  this  work — vigorously  and  promptly. 
It  will  be  nonpartisan  recognition  of  justice 
and  equality  for  all  American  citizens. 
Sincerely, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 


fore  called  upon  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  reexamine  what  I  and  many  of 
my  colleagues  consider  to  be  an  unfair 
and  imrealistlc  policy.  Certainly  any  man 
or  offlcer  who  puts  his  life  on  the  line 
once  can  be  replaced  by  any  of  the  count- 
less thousands  presently  serving  in  safe 
areas.  I  have  asked  the  Secretary  to  give 
immediate  and  serious  consideration  to 
reexamine  a  policy  that  Is  obviously  so 
unfair. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  injustice  re- 
ceives prompt  and  favorable  action. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  at  this  particular  time 
because  the  message  from  the  Senate  on 
the  civil  rights  bUl  has  just  been  received 
by  the  House. 

It  is  therefore  appropriate  that  there 
should  be  inserted  in  the  Record  a  letter 
dated  March  11.  1968,  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  addressed  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  on  this  im- 
portant bill  on  this  important  subject. 
The  letter  is  as  follows: 

The  WHrrE  House, 
Washington,  B.C.,  March  11,  1968. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Today — by  a  vote  of 
71  to  20 — the  Senate  took  an  historic  step 
toward  strengthening  human  rights  in 
America. 

Two  years  ago  the  House  by  a  269  to  157 
vote  on  final  passage  sent  to  the  Senate  a 
civil  rights  measure  which  contained  a  fair 
housing  provision. 

Several  provisions  of  the  Senate  bill  will  be 
famUiar  to  the  Members  of  the  House — par- 
ticularly the  fair  housing  section,  the  title 
that  gives  new  protection  to  persons  exer- 
cising their  individual  rights,  and  provisions 
affecting  those  who  contribute  to  cU-il 
disorder. 

The  fate  of  this  bill  now  rests  with  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

I  deeply  believe.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  passage 
of  this  legislation  is  more  Important  today 
than  ever  before. 

Prompt  action  by  the  House  on  this  bill 
will  be  a  signal. 

— to  minority  group  Americans,   that  the 
path   to   peaceful   progress  Is  open  and 
available  to  all  who  choose  to  walk  It; 
— to  all  Americans,  that  our  national  pur- 
pose Is  being  served,  and  the  require- 
ments of  our  national  conscience  met. 
through  lawful  democratic  processes; 
— and   to  the  world,  that  America  is  de- 
termined to  achieve  racial  harmony  and 
social  justice  for  all  her  people. 
To  one  man— the  Negro  veteran  of  Viet- 
nam— the  fair  housing  provision  will  have  a 
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PROCEDURE  ON  CIVIL  RIGHTS 
MEASURE 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
take  this  time  to  ask  the  majority  leader 
if  he  is  prepared  at  this  time  to  tell  the 
Members  of  the  House  what  we  might 
expect  as  to  the  method  of  proceeding 
to  and  considering  the  message  just  re- 
ceived from  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  response 
to  the  question  of  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman, may  I  reply  that  no  decision 
has  been  made  on  that  matter  at  this 
lime. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  May  I  inquire 
further  of  the  gentleman  if  the  House 
will  be  sufficiently  advised  in  advance 
when  that  determination  is  made? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  give  the  gentleman 
full  assurance  on  that.  This  matter  is 
too  important  to  do  otherwise  than  to 
fully  advise  all  Members  of  the  House 
as  to  any  action  the  House  might  take. 
Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  and  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


ROTATION  OF  COMBAT  TROOPS 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  come 
to  my  attention  that  some  men  who 
have  served  in  Vietnam  are  subject  to 
return  to  this  area  after  60  days  relief 
in  another  area.  This  information  was 
confirmed  to  me  by  the  chief  of  legis- 
lative liaison  and  I  find  that  this  policy 
is  both  arbitrary  and  discriminatory.  In 
view  of  the  extremely  hazardous  duty 
involved  in  the  action  in  Southeast  Asia, 
and  particularly  in  Vietnam,  one  tour 
of  duty  should  be  enough  for  any  man. 
Certainly  there  must  be  a  sufficient  re- 
serve force  to  accommodate  the  replace- 
ment of  any  man  who  does  complete  his 
tour  of  duty  in  this  area.  I  have  there- 


SAFE  DRINKING  WATER  ACT  OF  1968 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 
There  was  no  ob j  ection . 
Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  who 
have  had  occasion  to  travel  in  the  Far 
East  know  only  too  well  that  millions 
of  people  do  not  enjoy  the  safe  drinking 
water  most  Americans  take  for  granted. 
Because  we  have  taken  for  granted  our 
potable  water,  it  may  come  as  a  surprise 
to  some  that  the  legislation  for  safe 
drinking  water  which  President  Johnson 
has  brought  to  our  attention  needs  our 

urgent  consideration.  

The  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  is  di- 
rected toward  a  problem  of  1968  because 
it  is  a  problem  of  our  industrialized 
society. 

This  is  an  era  of  new  products — chem- 
icals, synthetics,  radioactive  substances, 
insecticides.  These  are  essential  to  our 
way  of  living,  to  our  prosperity,  even  to 
our  national  defense. 

Yet.  with  all  the  individual  and  social 
benefits,  there  also  are  certain  known 
and  suspect,  health  hazards  associated 
with  these  substances.  In  the  production 
and  use  of  these  substances,  it  is  almost 
inevitable  that  some  toxic  materials  will 
get  into  our  public  water  supply  systems. 
And  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  find 
better  means  to  remove  them  from  the 
water  we  drink. 

The  legislation  recommended  by  Pres- 
ident Johnson  would  help  us  accomplish 
this.  It  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  study 
the  safety  of  public  drinking  water  sup- 
plies in  the  United  States  and  determine 
whether  any  further  steps  should  be 
taken  to  make  sure  such  supplies  are 
safe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  we  must  have 
such  a  study  and  a  report  on  the  results 
of  its  findings  so  that  we  may  act  to 
protect  Americans  from  these  new  haz- 
ards. I  urge  the  Congress  to  approve  the 
President's  request. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  HOUSING.  COMMITTEE  ON 
BANKING  AND  CURRENCY.  TO  SIT 
DURING  GENERAL  DEBATE  TODAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Housing  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  may  sit  during 
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general  debate  today.  This  has  been 
cleared.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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I  wish,  therefore,  at  this  time  and  on 
behalf  of  my  constituency  to  extend  my 
warmest  congratulations  and  Godspeed 
to  Archbishop-Designate  Cooke  In  his 
new  assignment,  which  he  ofBclally  will 
assume  on  April  4,  1968. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  CEDERBERO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quonim 
Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quonim  Is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  faUed  to  answer  to  their 

names: 

[Roll  No.  51 1 

BeU  Oaunanakls  Rarlck 

B«rry  Oettys  5**'.  - 

Bingham  Oreen.  Oreg  Resnlclt 

Bush  Hagan  5*"?, 

Carter  Hansen.  Idaho  Roybal 

Clawson,  Del  Harvey  St.  Onge 

Cleveland  Herlong  S*^!*?"" 

Conyers  'Holland  Selden 

Cowger  Hoemer  Shrlver 

Davla.  Oa.  Jones.  Mo.  Stelger.  Wis. 

de  la  Oa«a  Kanrten  JS'^^lIfw  i 

Delaney  King.  Calif.  Thonii»on.  N.J. 

Dowdy  BfcPaU  Utt 

Dulskl  Mallllard  V.inilc 

Dwyer  Patman  Wampler 

Eckhardt  Pelly  Watts 

Bdwards.  La.  Popper  ^fi'*' 

Flynt  PuclnsU  Whltten 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall.  381 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quoriim. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  ^^_^^^^_ 

DESIGNATION  OP  THE  MOST  REV- 
EREND TERENCE  JAMES  COOKE 
AS  ARCHBISHOP  OP  NEW  YORK 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
xinanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPELAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Decem- 
ber 2.  1967,  the  beloved  archbishop  of 
New  York,  Prsuicis  Cardinal  Spellman, 
passed  to  his  eternal  reward.  We  who 
were  fortunate  to  have  known,  loved,  and 
respected  him  as  a  clergyman  and  friend 
were  most  distressed  that  we.  regardless 
of  our  faith,  would  no  longer  have  the 
benefit  of  his  guidance. 

On  March  8.  1968.  His  Holiness  Pope 
Paul  VI  named  the  Most  Reverend 
Terence  James  Cooke,  a  native  New 
Yorker,  to  succeed  the  late  Cardinal 
Spellman  as  archbishop  of  New  York. 
Our  beloved  cardinal  had  looked  with 
great  favor  on  this  young  and  talented 
priest,  when  he  chose  him  as  his  secre- 
tary in  1957.  Then.  In  a  series  of  rapid 
promotions  Archbishop-Designate  Cooke 
was  named  a  monsignor  and  appointed 
vice  chancellor  of  the  archdiocese  in 
1958.  chancellor  in  1961,  vicar  general  in 
February  1965.  auxiliary  bishop  in  Sep- 
tember 1965,  and  episcopal  vicar  for  the 
175  parishes  of  Manhattan  and  the 
Bronx  In  1966. 


ONE-POURTH  OP  HOUSE  MEMBER- 
SHIP REQUEST  STUDY  OP  POLICY 
IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  the 
attention  of  the  Nation  Is  centered  largely 
on  the  hearings  In  the  Senate  on  Viet- 
nam, a  development  of  significance  is 
occurring  on  the  House  side  of  the  Cap- 
itol. As  of  this  noon,  more  than  one-quar- 
ter of  the  total  membership  of  this  body 
had  agreed  to  cosponsor  a  resolution 
calling  for  Immediate  study  of  basic  pol- 
icy In  Southeast  Asia.  This  amazing  re- 
sponse includes  15  additional  Members 
who  just  this  morning  agreed  to  cospon- 
sor the  resolution.  To  me  this  Is  a  sig- 
nificant development  and  should  have 
the  attention  of  the  executive  branch  as 
it  ponders  what  to  do  in  respect  to  troop 
commitments. 

One -quarter  of  the  House  membership 
certainly  Is  a  significant  group,  repre- 
senting as  it  does  one-fourth  of  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  As  one  of  the  cosponsors. 
with  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  of  the 
resolution  to  which  he  has  referred,  I 
wish  to  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
today  to  support  this  effort.  If  you  think 
the  Congress  ought  to  be  heard  before 
another  200.000  troops  are  sent  to  South- 
east Asia.  If  you  think  the  Congress  ought 
to  be  heard  on  this  big  decision  that  will 
affect  the  lives  of  Americans  in  the  years 
ahead  and  our  course  down  the  road — 
then  here  is  a  chance  to  get  the  Congress 
Involved,  and  not  simply  be  presented 
with  a  decision  which  Is  probably  going 
to  be  made  within  the  next  few  days.  I 
urge  support  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  PINDLEY  May  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  the  names  of  the  cosponsors 
will  be  announced  next  Monday. 


Arizona.  Understandably,  a  resolution  of 
this  kind  Is  deserving  of  our  notice. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  decry  what  seems 
to  be  currently  an  inclination  to  jump  in 
and  second  guess  the  President  of  the 
United  States  before  he  has  had  an  op- 
portunity for  full  and  fair  consideration 
of  the  decisions  that  he  must  make  as 
our  Commander  in  Chief.  I  frankly  am 
appalled  when  I  hear  brought  Into  this 
House  for  consideration  In  behalf  of  a 
resolution  a  figure  of  200.000  troops  that 
win  be  sent  anywhere.  Nowhere  in  the 
records  of  this  body,  nor  In  any  message 
sent  to  any  committee  of  this  body,  has 
anyone  indicated  that  there  will  be  a 
request  for  200,000  troops— or  20.000,  or 
2  000.  or  2  million.  This  is  a  strange  new 
ball  game  in  which  we  second  guess  the 
coach  before  the  klckoff. 

I  consider  this  very  close  to  irresponsi- 
bility when  we  say  that  we  are  going  to 
debate  something  In  terms  of  a  new  pol- 
icy which  has  not  even  been  advocated 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  I 
do  not  know  If  It  will  help  resolve  the 
great  debate  that  rages  in  the  country 
today  to  join  it  here  on  what  appears  to 
be  a  speculative  approach— perhaps  a 
guesswork  approach— but  I  do  know  one 
thing:  It  may  add  comfort  to  our  adver- 
saries to  learn  that,  before  the  President 
has  a  chance  to  evaluate  the  situation  as 
described  by  his  millUry  and  civilian  ad- 
visers, we  are  going  to  enter  the  fray  and 
second  guess  him  in  advance  of  any  rec- 
onmiendation. 

I  have  always  understood  that  action 
by  resolution  was  to  resolve  us  in  the  di- 
rection of  unity.  Contemplated  action 
with  respect  to  rumors  and  reports  of 
requests  unmade  ofHclally  at  this  time 
divides  us— first,  from  our  President,  and 
second,  among  ourselves.  Twice  divided 
we  are  In  disorder  and  more  certain  to 
fail  today  and  fall  tomorrow. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well  and  compliment  him 
on  those  remarks.  I  think  it  would  be 
wrong,  entirely  wrong,  that  we  telegraph 
the  North  Vietnamese  what  o"r  plans 
are.  I  compliment  again  the  gentleman 
In  the  well. 


PINDLEY-UDALL  RESOLUTION  ON 
VIETNAM  STUDY 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  listened 
with  interest  to  the  message  just  given 
the  House  by  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois,  and  the  remarks 
pertinent  thereto  by  my  colleague  from 


FRENCH  SENATORIAL  DELEGATION 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  past  few  days  we  have  been  honored 
with  the  visit  of  a  delegation  of  French 
Senators,  members  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Constitutional  Law,  Legisla- 
tion, and  Public  Administration.  It  was 
my  great  personal  privilege  to  meet  and 
confer  with  the  Senators  who  have  been 
in  the  United  States  since  March  1  and 
who  have  concluded  their  Washington 
visit  by  meeting  with  Members  of  our 


UJ3.  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

The  purpose  of  their  factfinding  trip  is 
to  obtain  firsthand  information  on 
American  institutions — including  the 
organization  of  the  presidential  system, 
the  Congress,  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
State  legislature,  administration  of 
justice,  the  Federal  and  State  courts, 
the  penitentiary  system— including  the 
FBI  and  other  Federal  law  enforcement 
organizations — public  administration — 
including  American  municipal  organiza- 
tion and  management. 

The  members  of  the  delegation  In- 
clude the  Honorable  Marcel  Prelot, 
chairman  of  the  delegation  and  Senator 
of  Doubs;  the  Honorable  Jean  Geoffrey, 
Senator  of  Vaucluse;  the  Honorable 
Pierre  Marcilhacy,  Senator  of  Charente; 
the  Honorable  Marcel  Molle.  Senator 
of  I'Ardeche:  and  Mr.  Jean  Guyomarc'h, 
member  of  the  Senate  staff. 

In  the  spirit  of  the  historic  ties  of 
friendship  and  cooperation  that  have 
linked  France  and  America  since  before 
the  American  Revolution,  I  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  officially  extend  a 
warm  welcome  to  our  distinguished  fel- 
low legislators  In  the  hope  that  their  trip 
will  be  a  fruitful  and  informative  one, 
and  that  through  this  personal  contact 
we  may  further  strengthen  the  bridges 
of  international  understanding  which 
join  our  two  nations. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
H.R.  15688,  TO  EXTEND  THE  RE- 
ORGANIZATION ACT 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  men- 
tioned on  the  floor  of  the  House  yester- 
day, the  Subcommittee  on  Executive  and 
Legislative  Reorganization  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
will  hold  a  hearing  on  H.R.  15688,  to  ex- 
tend the  Reorganization  Act,  on  Wednes- 
day morning,  March  13,  at  10  ajn.,  in 
room  2154  of  the  Raybum  House  Office 
Building. 

Any  Member  who  desires  to  testify  on 
this  measvire  should  contact  the  subcom- 
mittee on  extension  2738. 


"cloakroom  generals"  here  started  run- 
ning the  war  In  Vietnam.  We  have  a 
handful  of  "cloakroom  generals"  now  In 
the  Senate  who  are  making  policy,  they 
think,  on  when  to  stop  bombing,  on  when 
to  start  bombing,  on  how  many  troops  to 
use. 

If  this  Congress  thinks  for  1  minute 
that  we  can  get  together,  as  a  body  of  435 
Members,  Impelled  by  our  own  personal 
reasons  and  desires  and  ambitions,  on  a 
decisive  plan  to  prosecute  this  war — and 
war  it  Is — to  a  conclusion  that  would  be 
beneficial  to  the  Nation,  we  are  very  se- 
riously misled.  There  is  only  one  way  to 
do  It.  Those  courageous  ones  amongst  us 
who  are  sitting  around  here,  nesting  as 
doves,  but  cawing  as  crows,  If  we  decide 
the  time  has  come  to  make  an  end  of  this 
situation  in  Vietnam,  it  is  very  easy  to 
do:  Stand  up  courageously  and  introduce 
legislation  to  repeal  the  Tonkin  Bay  reso- 
lution, and  at  that  time  also  to  repeal  the 
Formosan  resolution,  and  to  repeal  the 
Middle  East  resolution,  and  to  repeal  the 
NATO  resolution,  and  to  repeal  the 
SEIATO  resolution,  because  each  and 
every  one  of  these  on  a  moment's  notice 
can  put  us  Into  just  as  bad  a  situation  as 
we  admittedly  find  ourselves  In  today. 
Let  us  close  the  doors. 

I  am  known  as  a  protectionist  by  all. 
The  so-called  great  freetraders  and 
great  one-worlders  have  ridiculed  me  for 
years.  But  I  am  not  enough  of  an  isola- 
tionist to  say  that  this  Nation  has 
reached  the  point  in  history  when  this 
Nation  will  not  reach  out  a  hand  to  help 
other  nations  in  the  world  and  to  lift 
them  to  a  plane  where  we  can  all  look 
each  other  In  the  eye  as  members  of  the 
hiunan  race. 


CONGRESSIONAL  AUTHORITY  IN 
THE  CONDUCT  OF  THE  VIETNAM 
WAR 


"CLOAKROOM  GENERALS"  MAKING 
POLICY  ON  VIETNAM 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  suppose 
when  It  comes  to  that  time  and  that  sea- 
son of  the  year  when  we  are  all  seeking 
reelection,  we  sometimes  lose  our  sense 
of  balance.  I  listened  last  night,  the  first 
opportunity  I  have  had,  to  the  so-called 
Interrogations  over  In  the  Senate.  I  am 
wondering   what  would  happen  if  435 


Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Nation 
Is  divided.  It  has  been  divided  almost  to 
a  degree  that  has  not  occurred  In  this 
centiuy  or  about  in  any  war  in  modem 
times. 

I  respect  the  President  and  his  consti- 
tutional powers.  I  respect  our  very  great 
Secretary  of  State.  But  I  also  respect  the 
Congress  and  its  constitutional  role. 

The  joint  resolution  which  started 
this  little  discussion  is  not  a  dove  resolu- 
tion or  a  hawk  resolution;  It  is  a  Con- 
gress resolution.  It  says  that  we,  the 
Congress,  should  have  a  voice  in  the 
takeoff;  that  we,  the  Congress,  should 
decide  whether  or  not  the  effort  in 
Southeast  Asia  ought  to  be  enlarged  or 
whether  it  ought  to  be  abandoned  or 
whether  it  ought  to  be  modified.  It  Is  the 
kind  of  resolution  that  the  most  hawkish 
Member  of  this  House  can  support.  It  is 
the  kind  of  resolution  that  the  most 
dovish  Member  of  this  House  can  sup- 
port. It  is  merely  a  resolution  which  says 
that  now,  to  unify  the  country,  to  resolve 
these  problems,  the  Congress  ought  to 
Inject  Itself  into  this  and  have  a  debate 


In  this  House  and  in  the  other  Chamber 
and  decide  the  best  course  for  the  coim- 
try. 

If  we  do  this,  whatever  course  Is 
chosen,  the  President  and  the  country 
will  have  more  unity  and  more  support 
than  we  have  today. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  should  like  to  conunend 
the  gentleman  for  the  statement  he  has 
just  made. 

Daily  I  receive  letters  on  the  subject 
and  the  citizens  are  concerned.  I  would 
say  to  the  House  that  we  are  the  elected 
Representatives  who  are  closest  to  the 
people.  Certainly  we  should  make  our 
voices  heard  on  this  vital  matter.  We 
ought  to  determine  the  facts  regarding 
Vietnam  and  then  have  a  part  in  making 
the  policy  of  this  country. 
Mr.  UDALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  certainly  want  to  con- 
cur In  what  the  gentleman  has  said,  that 
matters  of  great  import  in  the  history 
of  our  country  need  debate  in  the  Con- 
gress at  any  time,  and  this  may  be  that 
time. 

I  hope  my  colleague  will  agree  that 
the  reference  to  a  figure  of  200.000  troops 
going  to  Vietnam  is  one  which  Is  not 
supported  by  any  offlclal  document.  The 
official  recommendation  Is  not  before  any 
committee  of  the  Congress  now.  nor  Is 
one  for  the  wherewithal  to  support  such 
troops. 

I  differed  on  the  point  of  using  this  as 
a  basis  for  argument. 

Mr.  UDALL.  The  gentleman  is  tech- 
nically correct,  but  every  major  news- 
paper and  every  major  news  magazine 
in  this  country  .says  that  such  a  figure  is 
being  considered.  Does  the  gentleman 
doubt  that  this  is  one  of  the  proposals 
which  is  under  consideration? 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  have  serious  reservations 
about  whether  this  is  under  considera- 
tion, until  the  President  tells  me  It  Is 
under  consideration. 

If  my  colleague  would  yield  further. 
Is  the  gentleman  suggesting  that  we  In 
the  Congress  will  debate  this  question  on 
a  publication  basis,  that  we  will  take  our 
tune  from  the  newspapers  and  news 
weeklies  and  debate  editorial  questions? 
I  would  prefer  to  have  such  recommenda- 
tions from  the  Chief  Executive  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Our  proposal  Is  that  the 
Secretaries  of  State  and  Defense  come 
before  the  Congress  and  consult  with  the 
Congress;  that  we  take  testimony,  and 
bring  a  resolution  to  this  floor,  which 
could  be  amended.  That  would  give  us 
a  sense  of  imlty  and  would  let  the  Con- 
gress help  decide  the  course  this  country 
wants  to  take. 


THE  PERSONAL  ELEMENT  IN 
DIPLOMACY 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mrs.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 

Ohio? 

There  was  no  objectiMi. 

Mrs   BOLTON.  Mr   Speaker,  in  all  of 

this  Vietnam  situation,  the  situation 
which  is  presently  nearly  as  hot  over  in 
the  Middle  East,  the  situation  which  will 
grow  in  Africa  if  we  are  not  careful.  It 
seems  to  me  the  thing  which  is  lacking 
is  the  human  element.  It  wUl  matter  most 
of  all  who  tries  to  Ulk  with  the  Viet- 
namese, with  the  Vietcong.  with  Hanoi. 
with  Peking,  with  Moscow— who  the  man 
is  and  how  much  he  knows  that  he  does 
not  know 

Those  people  have  been  In  this  business 
of  diplomacy,  for  centuries  They  have 
learned  a  subtlety,  a  suavity  of  which  we 
have  little  or  no  conception. 

We  go  out  and  we  are  all  too  apt  to  tell 
them  a  few  things  Instead  of  asking  them, 
instead    of    asking.    "What    should    be 

done?"  .         _  . 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  perfectly  certain 
that  if  we.  could  find  the  right  people— 
oh.  and  they  have  to  be  so  right— to  send 
out.  we  could  make  peace  in  all  areas  of 
the  world.  I  must  admit  that  I  pray  to 
God.  in  whom  I  believe,  that  such  may  be 
the  case  in  the  next  few  months. 


REGULATION  OF  DEVICES  CAPABLE 
OF  CAUSING  RADIO  INTERFERENCE 

Mr  STAGGERS.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  SUte  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  iH.R.  14910)  to 
amend  the  Communications  Act  of  1934. 
as  amended,  to  give  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Conunisslon  authority  to 
prescribe  regulations  for  the  manufac- 
ture, import,  sale,  shipment,  or  use  of 
devices  which  cause  harmful  Interfer- 
ence to  radio  reception 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    TM«   COMMrrXM   or    TH«    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  14910.  with 
Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  TMr. 
Staggers  1  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[  Mr  Springer  1  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes.  The  Chair  now  recognizes  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  TMr. 
Staggers  I . 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 
Mr  Chairman,  this  legislation  would 
authorize  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  to  prescribe  reasonable  reg- 
ulations governing  the  interference  po- 
tential of  devices  capable  of  emitting 
radio  energy  which  could  cause  harmful 
interference  to  radio  communications. 
These  regulations  would  be  applicable 
to  the  manufacture,  importation,  sale, 
offering  for  sale,  shipment,  or  use  of 
such  devices. 

However,  such  regulations  would  not 

be  applicable  to — 


First,  carriers  transporting  such  de- 
vices without  trading  in  them; 
Second,  devices  intended  for  export: 
Third,    devices   constructed   by   elec- 
tronic utilities  for  their  own  use.  or 

Fourth,  devices  for  the  use  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Under  the  existing  provisions  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934.  the  FCC 
is  authorized  to  prohibit  the  use  of  any 
device  which  causes  radio  interference. 
However,  as  the  act  is  now  written,  this 
must  be  done  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 
Thus  If  an  electronic  garage  door  opener 
Is  Interfering  with  an  air  traffic  control 
frequency,  as  has  often  happened  in  the 
past,  the  FCC  and  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  must  go  out.  locate  the 
door,  and  require  its  owner  to  cease  its 
use  Or,  if  a  doctor's  diathermy  machine 
is  interfering  with  radio  or  television  re- 
ception in  an  area,  the  FCC  must  go 
out   locate  the  machine,  and  order  the 
discontinuance  of  Its  use  untU  It  can  be 
modified  to  avoid  such  Interference. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  emphasize  that 
the  FCC  already  has  authority  to  do  this. 
In  fact,  in  fiscal  1966  over  150.000  man- 
hours  were  expended  in  tracking  down 
devices  causing  radio  interference  and 
ordering  them  to  cease  operation. 

This  present  system  of  preventing  ra- 
dio interference  is  not  only  time  consum- 
ing and  expensive  'or  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, but  it  is  also  exasperating  for 
the  consumer.  The  consumer  buys  a  de- 
vice rightfully  expecting  to  use  it  for  its 
int3nded  purpose.  Then  he  finds  to  his 
sorrow  that  because  it  causes  radio  in- 
terference, he  must  either  have  it  modi- 
fied or  cease  to  use  It.  This  is  not  as 
is  should  be. 

This  bUl  by  authorizing  the  FCC  to 
esUbllsh  reasonable  regulations  with  re- 
spect to  the  problem,  which.  I  should  add. 
would  apply  mainly  to  manufacturers 
and  importers,  would  solve  a  substan- 
tial part  of  the  present  enforcement 
problem  with  no  detriment  to  users  of 
devices. 

In  many  Instances  these  regulations 
win  be  existing  technical  standards 
which  the  FCC  has  already  formulated 
for  devices  which  emit  radio  frequency 
energy. 

In   formulating   new   regulations   the 
FCC  would  consult  with  the  affected  in- 
dustry on   the  standards  and  on  such 
other  matters  as  changeover  ijeriods.  Be- 
fore promulgating  these  regulations  the 
FCC  would  give  rubllc  not'ce  of  tho  rule- 
making proceedtnes  and  interested  per- 
sons including  all  segments  of  the  in- 
dustry a!Tected  by  the  regulations  would 
be  a!Torded  an  ample  opportunity  to  com- 
ment upon  them.  The  regulations  pre- 
scribed under  this  authority  would,  of 
course,  be  concerned  only  with  the  per- 
formance of  the  devices  to  which  they  are 
applicable  in  terms  of  their  potential  for 
interfering  with  radio  communications. 
They  would  not  be  auplicable  to  the  de- 
signs or  manner  of  production  of  such 
devices. 

There  are  many  k'nds  of  devices  cov- 
ered by  the  bill  and  their  number  is  con- 
suntly  growing  as  modem  technology 
expands. 

Included  are  such  things  as  electronic 
garage  door  openers,  certain  electronic 


toys  high-powered  electronic  heaters, 
diathermy  machines,  welders,  radio  and 
television  receivers,  ultrasonic  cleaners, 
and  remote  control  devices  for  such 
equipment  as  Industrial  cranes. 

Enactment  of  this  bill  should  by  re- 
ducing radio  interference  have  several 
benefits  for  the  American  people.  Among 
other  things  it  will:  .^u  .^.^^ 

First  make  a  substantial  contribution 
to   air    safety    and    air    traffic   control 

activities;  .  ^      ^        . 

Second,  make  police  and  fire  depart- 
ment use  of  radio  much  more  effective 
and  consequently  contribute  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  life  and  property;  and 

Third,  lessen  the  static,  garbled  signals, 
and  fluttering  images  on  countless  radio 
and  television  sets  throughout  the  land. 

In  fact.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  told  that 
there  have  been  some  cases  where  devices 
creating  radio  interference  have  inter- 
fered with  the  electronic  heart  pacers 
which  doctors  are  now  able  to  Implant  in 
human  beings  to  regulate  their  heart- 

Mr  Chairman,  this  bill  was  reported 
out  unanimously  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Communications  and  Power  and  by  the 
full  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce.  I  know  of  no  opposition  to 
its  enactment. 

Its  enactment  will  not  result  in  any 
result  in  savings  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. In  fact,  in  the  year  ahead  It  should 
result  in  savings  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

I  urge  Its  passage  by  the  House. 
Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on   Interstate   and   Foreign   Commerce 
yield  to  me  at  this  point? 

Mr.  STAGGERS  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  yielding  to  me  at  this  point  as  I. 
for  one.  certainly  wish  to  clarify  the  pur- 
poses of  the  bill  not  only  for  my  own  In- 
formation but  for  the  Information  of  the 
membership  generally. 

Would  the  adoption  of  this  legislation 
in  anywise  affect  the  power  of  local  sta- 
tions with  reference  to  their  frequencies 
as  currently  allocated  by  the  FCC? 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  No.  indeed. 
Mr.  HALL.  Would  the  adoption  of  this 
legislation  In  any  manner  or  means  affect 
.  a  local   community   building   roads,  by 
either  requiring  a  shield,  or  precluding 
the  construction  of.  perhaps,  high-rise 
buildings  that  might  by  reflection  of  elec- 
tronic waves  diminish  reception  In  many 
communities? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  No.  This  only  applies 
to  devices  capable  of  emitting  radio  fre- 
quency energy  which  could  cause  harm- 
ful Interference  to  radio  communications. 
Mr.  HALL.  Only  applies  to  what? 
Mr  STAGGERS.  Devices  capable  of 
emitting  radlofrequency  energy  which 
could  cause  harmful  interference  to  radio 
communications. 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  we  now  have 
legislation  on  the  books  designed  to  con- 
trol the  use  of  such  machines  as  the 
supersonic  diathermy  machine,  and 
others. 
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will  this  apply  additionally  to  those 
devices,  or  will  this  legislation,  if  adopted, 
delegate  power  to  the  FCC  for  the  fur- 
ther control  of  those  devices? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  They  have  the  power 
with  reference  to  the  diathermy  machine 
and  other  devices  which  cause  interfer- 
ence to  radio  communications  to  put 
them  out  of  operation.  By  giving  the  FCC 
power  to  prescribe  regulations  which 
would  be  applicable  to  the  manufacture 
and  importation  of  such  devices  we  will 
be  preventing  such  devices  from  getting 
into  operation,  or.  for  that  matter,  into 
the  hands  of  consumers. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  for  that 
response.  However,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  an- 
ticipates my  final  question,  and  the  ques- 
tion to  which  I  am  building  up  to  is  this: 
At  one  time  there  was  a  great  cost 
which  was  Inured  by  the  public  m  a 
requisite  changeox-er  of  such  machines. 
I  know  there  is  no  cost  involved  here  to 
the  Federal  Government  or  to  the  lax- 
payer  However,  could  the  adoption  of 
this  legislation,  either  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly, eventually  inure  to  the  cost  of 
Individual  users  other  than  the  manufac- 
turers thereof  Insofar  as  the  individual 
user  having  to  get  rid  of  an  old-type  ma- 
chine by  a  date  certain  and  acquire  new 
ones? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  No;  that  would  not 
be  the  case. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  will  yield 
further,  there  is  nothing  contained  here- 
in which  would  eventually  require  that 
everyone  who  now  owns  a  radio  or  tele- 
vision set  would  have  to  have  added 
thereto  a  piece  of  equipment  such  as  a 
special  adapter  relating  thereto  in  order 
to  have  certain  reception? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  cannot  foresee  any- 
thing being  done  along  that  line  if  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  are  adopted. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
for  his  response  to  my  questions. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  emplowered  and  di- 
rected the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  to  discover  and  suppress 
equipment  and  devices  which  cause  radio 
interference.  There  are  many  things  that 
may  cause  such  intereference.  and  over 
the  years  the  numbers  and  types  of 
such  devices  have  grown. 

The  first  thing  that  comes  to  mind 
when  the  subject  Is  discussed  Is  Inter- 
ference to  ordinary  radio  and  television 
reception.  That  Is  Important,  but  It  is  a 
very  small  part  of  the  problem.  One  is 
apt  to  think  also  of  amateur  radio  oper- 
ators as  being  the  prime  source  of  an- 
noying interference.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
this  particular  legislation  Is  not  aimed 
at  this  problem  at  all.  The  reason  It  Is 
not  considered  here  is  the  fact  that  ama- 
teur operators  are  licensed  and  have  cer- 
tain specific  duties  and  restrictions  con- 
cerning the  use  of  the  equipment  covered 
thereby.  Further,  the  equipment  used  by 
amateurs  is  actually  subject  to  regulation 


and  restriction  as  to  its  ability  to  stay 
within  the  bounds  of  the  proper  fre- 
quencies. If  amateur  operators  here  and 
there  cause  a  problem,  it  is  nothing  that 
needs  legislation  or  toward  which  this 
legislation  Is  aimed. 

What,  then,  are  the  gadgets  In  ordinary 
use  irom  day  to  day  wliich  are  apt  to 
cause  interference?  A  feiv  of  these  are  set 
forth  in  the  committee  report  and  in- 
clude   garage    door    openers,    electronic 
toys,  diathermy  machines,  welders,  and 
industrial  cranes.  While  it  is  true  that 
devices  in  tliese  categories  may  here  and 
there  cause  problems  with  ordinary  tele- 
vision and  radio  receivers,  they  can  and 
do  also  cause  far  more  seriorus  problems 
in  many  instances.  For  example,  the  in- 
terference set  up  by  a  faulty  garage  door 
opener  or  an  industrial  crane  can  seri- 
ously disrupt  air  traffic  control  around  a 
major  airport.  It  needs  no  description  to 
the  Members  of  this  body  to  outline  the 
very  serious  dangers  that  this  can  bring 
about.  Such  interference  at  times  has  also 
affected   space   communications.   There 
have  been  instances  where  the  impulses 
also  have  disrupted  and  overriden  police 
and  fire  radio  service. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  au- 
thority of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  to  run  down  and  .suppress 
such  electronic  emanations  is  not  only 
important  but  mandatory.  The  trouble 
with  the  authorities  now  in  existence  lies 
in  the  fact  that  they  can  be  used  only 
after  such  interference  exists  and  can  be 
located.  As  a  result,  investigators  from 
the  Federal  Commimicatlons  Commis- 
sion, the  armed  services,  and  even  private 
sources   spend    much    time   and    money 
trying  to  pinpoint  the  sources  ol  dan- 
gerous and  annoying  interference.  After 
great  trouble  it  may  very  likely  be  dis- 
covered that  the  source  of  the  difficulty 
Is  an  automatic  garage  door  opener  which 
the    householder    has    innocently    pur- 
chased   feeling    entirely   secure   that   it 
would  not  be  on  the  market  if  it  were 
apt  to  cause  such  trouble.  But  there  it 
is.  And  now  the  iiouseholder  is  informed 
that  he  has  two  courses  of  action.  One  is 
to  find  a  way  to  correct  the  difficulty  with 
his  garage  door  opener,  and  the  other 
is  to  scrap  it.  Regardless  of  any  rights 
that    the    individual   citizen    may   have 
against  the  manufacturer  of  such  a  de- 
vice, it  is  small  comfort  either  to  him  or 
to  the  governmental  agency  involved  that 
he  must  pursue  them. 

The  best  answer  to  these  problems  lies 
in  identifying  the  kinds  of  devices  which 
are  likely  to  cause  interference  and 
make  sure  that  they  are  manufactured  to 
specifications  that  will  eliminate  the 
problem.  This  is  not  an  unknown  device 
at  the  present  time.  It  is  required  that 
marine  radiotelephones  be  submitted  for 
approval  and  manufactured  only  after 
being  "type  accepted.  '  This  has  elimi- 
nated one  source  of  very  troublesome  in- 
terference in  the  field  of  marine  com- 
mimicatlons. 

It  is  intended  by  the  legislation  before 
us  today  that  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  will  make  regulations 
which  will  eliminate  faulty  electronic  de- 
vices from  the  market  and  thus  save  the 
businessman  and  householder  from  being 
an  unknowing  violator  of  the  law.  On  the 


other  hand,  it  will  also  assist  the  msmu- 
facturer  of  such  devices  by  knowing  what 
standard  can  be  safely  adhered  to  in 
the  manufacturing  process  and  what 
level  signal  emanation  can  be  allowed  in 
his  product. 

For  these  reasons  which  seem  eminent- 
ly sensible  to  me  from  the  standpoint  of 
both  safety  and  convenience,  I  recom- 
mend this  legislation  to  the  House. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  for  one  additional  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  presently  have  a  question,  or  a  query, 
before  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  submitted  by  a  local  sheriff 
from  the  district  I  represent.  His  com- 
plaint primarily  is  that  he  cannot  have 
a  band  free  from  interception,  from  im- 
wanted  listeners  or,  indeed,  free  from 
sources  of  interference  from  other  ema- 
nations or  frequencies  closely  related  to 
111.-,  band. 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman  whether 
there  is  anything  in  this  bill  before  Us 
that  would  aid  or  assist  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  in  solving 
such  problems,  and  I  am  well  aware  cf 
the  fact  that  the  air  and  the  frequencies 
are  cluttered  with  many  different  de- 
vices that  do  cause  Interference. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  May  I  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Missouri  that 
this  bill  does  not  cover  this,  nor  does  it 
attempt  to  do  so.  The  matters  which  the 
gentleman  brings  to  the  floor  at  this 
time  are  covered  by  other  sections  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Act. 

May  I  also  .say  that  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  does  have  ju- 
risdiction in  that  field  to  correct  the  sit- 
uation with  which  the  gentleman  is 
faced,  they  already  have  that  jurisdic- 
tion. 

Mr.  HALL.  Would  the  gentleman  say 
that  this  is  a  rather  common  complaint? 
I  detect.  I  believe,  from  his  familiarity 
with  the  subject  that  perhaps  others 
have  heard  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Is  the  gentleman  re- 
ferring to  what  he  mentioned  just  a  mo- 
ment ago? 

Mr.  HALL.  Yes. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Yes.  that  is  a  com- 
mon occurrence,  that  is  a  common  com- 
plaint, and  may  I  say  one  on  which  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
receives  probably  as  many  complaints  as 
any  other  throughout  the  country,  not 
only  from  the  police,  but  from  others 
who  have  mobile  units,  or  stationary 
units  .similar  to  what  the  police  have. 

Mr.  HALL.  Basically,  it  is  a  question  of 
not  enough  frequencies,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  That  is  correct,  and 
Is  due.  of  course,  to  being  unable  to  sep- 
arate the  bands  without  interference,  and 
the  probability  or  likelihood  of  inter- 
ference is  much  greater  where  the  bands 
are  close  together. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  it  true  that  automatic 
devices  for  the  opening  of  garage  doors 
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located  near  airports  sometimes  cause 
interference  with  electronic  devices  for 
the  ffuiding  of  airplanes? 

Mr   SPRINGER.  Yes;  that  is  true. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  In  that  connecUon  In 
the  correction  of  such  devices  does  this 
bill  provide  for  the  expense  of  changing 
the  equipment  over,  or  doing  whatever 
Is  necessary  to  eliminate  the  Interfer- 

cncc? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  It  does  not.  These 
would  be  hearings  between  Industry  and 
the  Federal  CommunicaUons  Commis- 
sion and  there  would  be  a  chance  to  cor- 
rect'it  and,  for  Instance,  if  the  garage 
door  manufacturer,  as  an  example.  Is  not 
satlsfled.  he  may  take  an  appeal  to  the 
courts,  so  that  all  of  his  course  of  proce- 
dure from  the  very  beginning  of  the 
hearings  is  protected  through  the  courts. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  about  the  Individ- 
ual homeowner  who  has  this  device  but 
who  has  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the 
Interference. 

Mr  SPRINGER.  There  is  nothing  m 
this  that  has  to  do  with  the  local  owner. 
This  has  to  do  solely  with  the  manufac- 
turer. ^  ^, 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  see.  I  thank  the  genUe- 

man.  ,    .  , . 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 

such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 

gentleman    from    Nebraska    [Mr.  Cun- 

NTNGHAMl.  _      . 

Mr  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
a  member  of  the  committee  I  support 
this  bill  wholeheartedly.  This  blU  was 
approved  unanimously  by  our  Cwnmit- 
tee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
I  thiiik  we  can  put  this  in  the  category 
of  a  consumer  bill.  This  Congress  has 
done  much  in  the  field  of  protecting  con- 
sumers.   For    example.    I    purchased    a 
couple  of  the  Uttle  walkie-talkie  instru- 
ments for  my  children  and  so  far  as  I 
know  they  do  not  cause  any  Interference 
with  other   reception.   But  there  is  a 
possibility  that  some  of  them  that  are  on 
the  market  do.  Therefore,  they  would 
have  to  be  discontinued  so  far  aa  their 
use  is  concerned,  if  they  do  interfere. 

Much  has  been  said  here  about  garage 
doors  and  so  on.  But  I  think  from  my 
personal  background  and  concern  that 
this  bill  Is  very  Important  also  to  the 
efDcient  operation  of  law  enforcement 
agencies,  flre  departments,  rescue  squads, 
and  all  types  of  crime  prevention  instru- 
ments including  flreflghting  vehicles. 

So  I  do  hope  that  this  will  have  the 
overwhelming  approval  of  the  House.  As 
I  said  In  the  beginning.  I  wholeheartedly 
support  it.  It  Is  a  consumer  bill  to  protect 
the  consumer  from  acquiring  equipment 
that  may  have  the  potential  interference 
that  we  are  trying  to  prevent. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bowl. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  preface 
my  question  with  acme  comment  on  the 
problem  of  radio  Interference  as  it  relates 
to  garage  door  opening  devices. 

I  am  familiar  with  the  subject  because 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  reputable 
manufacturers  of  these  devices  is  located 
In  my  congressional  district,  and  for  the 
past  2  years  this  Industry  has  been  in- 
volved with  the  FCC  in  a  docket  propos- 
ing new  regulations  on  the  frequencies 


that  may  be  used  and  the  radiation  that 
may  be  emitted  by  garage  door  opening 
devices. 

It  Is  imfortunate  and  unfair  to  con- 
tinue to  use  the  garage  door  opener  as 
the  scapegoat  or  the  bad  example  when 
we  discuss  radio  Interference. 

The  committee  report  on  this  bill  refers 
to  the  Los  Alamltos  case,  where  there 
was  Interference  with  Navy  radio  com- 
mimications  caused  by  garage  door  open- 
ers. It  is  only  fair  to  point  out  that  the 
devices  in  question  were  old  equipment, 
manufactured  many  years  ago  by  firms 
no  longer  in  business.  At  the  time  of 
manufacture  they  may  or  may  not  have 
complied  with  FCC  regulations  concern- 
ing radiation,  but  at  the  time  of  the  in- 
cident cited  they  were  found  to  exceed 
very  greatly  the  FCC  limitations.  In  other 
words,  the  offending  devices  were  non- 
complying  with  existing  regulation. 

No  case  has  been  cited  and  I  do  not 
believe  any  case  can  be  cited  where  a 
certificated  garage  door  opener  produced 
by  a  reputable  manufacturer  in  compli- 
ance with  FCC  regulations  has  created 
Interference. 

In  the  course  of  the  FCC  proceedings, 
the  msmufacturers  have  gone  to  con- 
siderable expense  to  stage  flyover  tests. 
Aircraft  with  high  performance  receiv- 
ing equipment  have  been  flown  over 
major  cities  at  low  altitudes  to  measure 
radiation  noise  levels.  These  tests  have 
demonstrated  that  the  level  over  resi- 
dential areas  where  garage  door  openers 
are  used  is  relatively  low.  The  high  levels 
of  Interference  have  occurred  in  indus- 
trial areas. 

The  noise  levels  over  Toronto,  Canada, 
where  there  are  virtually  no  VHP  radio 
controls,  did  not  differ  materially  from 
the  noise  levels  over  Detroit  and  Cleve- 
land, where  there  are  countless  numbers 
of  garage  door  openers. 

It  Is  significant  that  no  manufacturer 
of  these  devices,  and  they  regularly  en- 
gage in  testing  the  radio  controls,  has 
ever  received  a  complaint  that  activity 
in  the  plant  was  causing  harmfxil  inter- 
ference to  aircraft  radio  equipment.  One 
manufacturer  Is  located  within  1.500  feet 
of  the  control  tower  at  Los  Angeles  In- 
ternational Airport  and  regularly  en- 
gages In  testing  his  radio  control  equip- 
ment without  complaint.  Another  has 
been  similarly  engaged  without  com- 
plaint within  2,500  feet  of  the  tower  at 
the  Port  Lauderdale  airport. 

Indeed,  many  gates  and  doors  at  the 
airports  themselves  are  operated  by  these 
devices. 

In  short.  I  think  It  Is  time  for  everyone 
concerned  to  acknowledge  that  a  radio 
controlled  garage  door  opener,  manu- 
factured in  conformity  with  present  FCC 
regulations,  does  not  create  radiation 
harmful  to  other  radio  users. 

These  same  flyover  tests  showed  that  a 
device  manufactiired  in  conformity  with 
the  regulations  could  not  be  detected, 
even  with  the  most  sophisticated  high 
performance  receiving  equipment,  at 
levels  above  100  feet.  The  tests  were  con- 
ducted over  a  device  set  up  in  an  open 
field.  Normal  installation  Inside  a  resi- 
dential garage  would  shield  the  device 
even  more  and  make  it  even  more  diffi- 
cult to  detect. 


My  constituent  would  take  vigorous 
exception  to  the  statement  on  page  2  of 
the  report: 

The  garage  door  opener  radlatee  energy 
over  a  large  portion  of  the  band;  thua  In  a 
sense,  contaminate*  the  spectrum. 

The  fact  is  that  the  radiation  of  the 
device  cannot  be  detected  if  the  device  is 
manufactured  to  conform  to  existing  FCC 
regulations.  If  radiation  cannot  be  de- 
tected, is  it  fair  to  say  that  it  "contam- 
inates the  spectrum"?  Contamination,  in 
a  degree  too  small  lor  any  measurement, 
Is  a  ridiculous  basis  for  criticism  of  the 
device. 

I  think  It  Is  time  to  lay  to  rest  once 
and  for  aU  the  Idea  that  the  radio  con- 
trolled garage  door  opener  is  the  prin- 
cipal or  the  only  or  the  worst  source  of 
radiation. 

I  am  happy  to  note  that  the  report 
makes  reference  to  the  Gemini  Incident, 
when  Interference  caused  by  the  ignition 
system  in  a  winch  truck  interrupted  com- 
munications with  the  spaceship. 

This  is  only  one  example  of  industrial 
operations  that  are  serious  sources  of 
harmful  interference  and  might  really  be 
said  to  "contaminate  the  spectnun." 
Other  sources  include  high-powered  elec- 
tronic heaters,  welders,  diathermy  ma- 
chines and  many,  many  operations  of 
the  electric  power  industry.  This  is  why 
the  level  of  harmful  interference  is  so 
high  over  the  Industrial  areas  of  our 
cities,  while  it  is  very  low  over  the  resi- 
dential areas,  where  the  garage  door 
openers  are  used. 

Now  I  should  like  to  address  a  question 
to  the  members  of  the  committee. 

On  page  2  of  the  report  it  Is  said  that 
the  purpose  of  the  legislation  Is  to  over- 
come the  fact  that,  and  I  quote: 

The  Communications  Act  doee  not  pres- 
ently authorize  the  PCC  to  prescribe  regula- 
tions to  require  that  devices  capable  of 
emltUng  radio  frequency  energy  must  be 
deiigned  to  avoid  Interference. 


This  leads  one  to  believe  that  "design" 
Is  the  factor  that  mvist  be  regulated. 

But  on  page  4  of  the  report  we  find 
the  following: 

The  regtUatlona  preecrtbed  under  thU  au- 
thority would,  of  course,  be  concerned  only 
with  the  performance  of  the  device*  to  which 
they  are  applicable  In  terms  of  their  poten- 
tial for  Interfering  with  radio  communica- 
tions. They  would  not  be  appUcable  to  the 
design  or  manner  of  production  ot  such  de- 
Tloe*. 

Now  I  seek  this  clarlflcatlon.  Is  it  our 
Intention  to  authorize  regulation  of  de- 
sign and  manufacture,  or  is  our  Intention 
that  the  FCC  will  establish  standards 
that  must  be  met  by  these  devices? 

I  would  like  some  assurance  that  It  la 
the  Interference  with  which  we  are  cc«i- 
cemed.  and  that  the  PCC  will  promul- 
gate Its  regulation  on  that  basis,  so  that, 
regardless  of  design  or  method  of  man- 
ufacture, the  FCC  rules  wlU  go  solely  to 
the  manufactured  Item.  Does  it  or  does  it 
not  have  the  capability  of  causing  harm- 
ful Interference? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  To  answer  the  latter 
part  of  the  gentleman's  question  which 
he  has  propounded.  I  think  that  this 
word  was  used  Inadvertently.  A  better 
word   would   have   been   "buUf— that 


would  have  been  better  than  the  word 
"design." 

And  as  to  the  latter  part  that  you  read 
as  to  the  committee.  I  can  assure  you 
that  we  do  not  ever  want  to  get  Into 
the  question  of  the  design.  We  vrtll  not  do 
that.  I  do  not  think  the  time  has  come 
when  we  can  do  that. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman  s 
reply.  It  certainly  clarifies  it  with  re- 
spect to  that  question. 

Manufacturers  are  very  much  con- 
cerned that  there  might  be  some  attempt 
to  regulate  the  design  of  their  product. 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  Not  In  the  least- 
there  is  no  such  intent. 

Mr.  BOW.  In  other  words,  it  is  the 
finished  product  which  must  not  send 
out  radio  signals. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  can  assure  the  gen- 
tleman it  is  not  the  Intent  to  regulate 
the  design. 
Mr.  BOW.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman  s 

Answer. 

May  I  inquire  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Springer]  whether  that  Is 
his  feeling  also? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  am  sure  the  chair- 
man has  explained  it  exactly  as  the  com- 
mittee understood  it.  The  language  used 
In  the  report  may  be  a  little  unclear. 
However.  I  think  the  words  "design"  and 
"built"  are  similar  in  nature.  But  I  think 
the  word  "built"  is  better  than  "design." 

Mr.  BOW.  In  other  words,  you  do  not 
have  in  mind  that  you  are  going  to  tell 
them  how  they  will  design  these  instru- 
ments. After  they  are  designed  and  built, 
if  they  violate  the  FCC  regulations,  that 
Is  what  you  are  seeking  to  control? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  think  the  committee 
would  have  no  objection  as  to  how  a  de- 
vice is  built  or  designed  or  how  a  garage 
door  is  designed  or  built  as  long  as  there 
is  no  interference. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemXiled,  That  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  la 
further  amended  by  adding  hereto  a  new 
section  302  to  read  as  follows : 

"DEVICES   WHICH   INTERFERE    WITH   RADIO 
RECEPTION 

"Sec.  302.  (a)  The  Commission  may.  con- 
sistent with  the  pubUc  Interest,  convenience, 
and  necessity,  make  reasonable  regulations 
governing  the  Interference  potential  of  de- 
vices which  m  their  operation  are  capable  of 
emitting  radio  frequency  energy  by  radia- 
tion, conduction,  or  other  means  In  sufficient 
degree  to  cause  harmful  Interference  to  radio 
communications.  Such  regvaatlons  shall  be 
applicable  to  the  manufacture.  Import,  sale, 
offer  for  sale,  shipment,  or  use  of  such  de- 
vices. 

"(b)  No  person  shall  manufacture.  Import, 
sell,  offer  for  sale,  ship,  or  use  devices  which 
faU  to  comply  v^lth  reguUtlons  promulgated 
pursuant  to  this  section. 

"(c)  The  provlalons  al  thla  section  shall 
not  be  applicable  to  carrier*  transporting 
such  devices  without  trading  in  them,  to  de- 


vices manufactxired  solely  for  export,  to  the 
manufacture,  assembly,  or  Installation  of 
devices  for  Its  own  use  by  a  pubUc  utUlty 
engaged  In  providing  electric  service,  or  to 
device*  for  xise  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  or  any  agency  thereof.  Devices 
for  use  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  or  any  agency  thereof  shall  be  de- 
veloped, procured,  or  otherwise  acquired, 
including  offshore  procurement,  under 
United  States  Government  criteria,  stand- 
ards, or  specifications  designed  to  achieve 
the  common  objective  of  reducing  Interfer- 
ence to  radio  reception,  taking  Into  account 
the  unique  needs  of  national  defense  and 
security.'' 


Mr.  STAGGERS  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  as  read  and 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
VirgirUa? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  (H.R.  14910)  to  amend  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934.  as 
amended,  to  give  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  authority  to  pre- 
scribe regulations  for  the  manufacture. 
Import,  sale,  shipment,  or  use  of  de- 
vices which  cause  harmful  interference 
to  radio  reception,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  1084,  he  reported  the  bill  back 
to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PERMISSION    FOR   SUBCOMMITTEE 
NO   4.  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDI- 
CIARY, TO  SIT  DURING  GENERAL 
DEBATE  ON  MARCH  13 
Mr.    ALBERT.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
imanimous  consent  that  Subcommittee 
No.  4  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
may  sit  during  general  debate  on  March 
13. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  can  the  gentleman 
inform  us  as  to  what  the  committee  will 
be  meeting  about? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  subject  is  Fed- 
eral magistrates.  I  am  advised  this  has 
been  cleared  with  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Mcculloch]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAEIER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATION  TO  REHABILITATE 
THE  CORBETT  TUNNEL  IN  WYO- 
MING 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,    and    to    include    extraneous 

matter.  .  .    ^.      >. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wyoming? 

There  was  no  obj  ection. 

Mr  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  today 
introduce  legislation  to  allow  the  Deaver 
Irrigation  District  to  apply  $51,829.99. 
previously  credited  toward  its  repayment 
obligation,  to  urgenUy  needed  reha- 
bilitation of  the  Corbett  Tunnel  in  north- 
western Wyoming. 

The  legislation  was  drafted  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  at  the  request  of 
myself  and  Senator  Hansen  and  is  being 
introduced  in  the  Senate  as  well. 

It  provides  for  an  equitable  adjust- 
ment of  the  repayment  contract  signed 
by  the  Deaver  Irrigation  District  with 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation's  Shoshone 

project. 

All  principals  to  the  legislation  seem 
agreeable  that  the  measure  is  necessary, 
equitable,  and  in  the  best  Interests  of 
Wyoming  and  the  Federal  Government. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Bureau  wlU 
move  with  dispatch  in  preparation  of  the 
necessary  report  on  the  biU  and  that  the 
measure  can  be  acted  on  favorably  in 
this  session.  ,  ^^ 

The  need  for  this  legislation  was 
brought  to  my  attention  by  the  chairman 
of  the  board  of  commissioners  of  the 
Deaver  Irrigation  District,  VirgU  Zwemer. 
The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  was  ex- 
tremely cooperative  in  the  preparation 
of  the  complex  legal  and  fiscal  back- 
ground to  the  request  and.  as  I  have 
indicated,  prepared  the  bill  which  I  to- 
day introduce. 

So  that  the  record  on  this  question  will 
be  complete,  I  Include  with  my  remarks 
a  comprehensive  background  paper.  In 
the  form  of  a  letter  to  me  signed  by  N.  B. 
Bennett,  Jr.,  Acting  Commissioner  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  along  with  the 
Zwemer  communication  to  which  I  have 
alluded: 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

BtrnEAU  OF  Reclamatiok, 
Washington.  D.C.,  January  17. 1968. 
Hon.  William  Henry  Harrison, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Harrison:  This  U  to  supplement 
our  December  14,  1967,  acknowledgment  of 
your  letter  of  December  6,  1967.  concerning 
a  letter  you  received  from  the  Deaver  Irriga- 
tion District  of  the  Prannle  Division,  Sho- 
shone Project.  Wyoming.  The  District  Is  re- 
questing special  legislation  to  permit  the  ap- 
pUcatlon  of  certain  credits  toward  Its  current 
repayment  InateUments  so  that  It  may  fi- 
nance Its  share  of  the  rehablUtetlon  of  Cor- 
bett Tunnel. 

The  District's  request  concerns  the  credit- 
ing of  revenues  acciimulated  from  the  sale 
of  townsltes  and  the  leasing  and  sale  of 
project  land  accumulated  prior  to  December 
31,  1929.  These  funds  total  851.829.11  and 
have  been  credited  to  the  Dlatolcfs  construc- 
tion coet  obligation  to  the  United  SUtes  un- 
der terms  of  the  District's  repayment  con- 
tract, dated  November  14,  1969.  approved  by 
the  Act  of  October  27.  1949  (63  Stat.  941) .  Aa 
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these  revenues  were  earned  prior  to  the  as- 
sumption of  the  operation  and  maintenance 
responslbiltty  for  the  Prannle  DlvUlon  by  the 
District.  Subsection  I  of  the  Act  of  Decem- 
ber 5.  J924  (43  Stat.  709>,  provide  the  rev- 
enue* are  to  be  applied  to  reduce  the  tot*l 
contractual  obligation.  Had  these  re\enue8 
been  earned  subsequent  to  December  31, 
1929.  when  the  District  took  over  the  operat- 
ing responsibility,  they  would  be  applied  an- 
nually to  the  current  construction  charge 
Installment. 

The  rehabilitation  of  the  Corbett  Tunnel 
Is  a  necessary  program.  It  u.  planned  for  ac- 
complUhment  using  regular  operation  and 
maintenance  forces  with  cosw  shared  between 
the  Shoshone  Irrigation  District  and  the 
Deaver  Irrigation  District  Preliminary  cost 
studies  Indicate  that  the  resurfacing  of  the 
tunnel  floor  will  cost  $1S4  285  of  which  HIS.- 
000  would  be  borne  bv  the  Shoshone  Irrlga- 
Uon  District,  and  $49,285  by  the  Deaver  Ir- 
rigation District.  Officials  of  both  districts 
have  indicated  that  the  work  can  most  effi- 
ciently and  economlciUy  be  performed  over 
a  period  of  about  7  years  with  their  labor 
and  equipment  during  oil-season  periods.  We 
concur  that  this  proposal  would  offer  sub- 
stantial savings  and  result  In  satisfactory  re- 
habilitation of  ihls  feature. 

CorbeU  Ti«»nel  consists  cf  a  horseshoe 
section  10.75  feet  high.  115  feet  wide,  and 
17,357  feet  long.  It  Is  the  first  link  In  the 
Garland  Division  distribution  system  and 
beads  at  the  left  abutment  of  Corbett  Di- 
version Dam.  The  tunnel  Is  built  through 
reaches  of  a  conglomenite  of  gravels  and 
clays,  shales  and  sandstones,  and  was  lined 
with  concrete  9  inches  thick  when  built  be- 
tween 1906-1908.  First  water  was  diverted 
through  It  In  April  1908. 

By  1917  river  gravels  had  eroded  the  In- 
vert and  reduced  the  capacity  of  the  tunnel 
from  1.000  cfs  to  about  900  els.  During  the 
winter  of  1917-1918.  the  invert  was  paved 
with  a  mortar  of  si\nd  and  portland  cement. 
ThU  mortar  overlay  has  gradually  eroded  and 
the  rough  floor  has  been  reexposed  In  Feb- 
ruary 19«3.  contxmlssloners  from  both  the 
Deaver  and  Shoshone  Irrigation  Districts 
and  engineers  frcm  the  Bureau  thoroughly 
examined  the  tunnel.  It  was  agreed  that  the 
condition  of  the  tunnel  was  not  critical  or 
hazardous,  but  th.it  the  Invert  would  require 
resurfacing  to  restore  capacity  flows.  Some 
seepage  Into  the  tunnel  Is  occurring  and  has 
Increased  since  1948  when  application  of 
water  to  lands  uphill  from  the  tunnel  in- 
creased the  accumulation  of  ground  water. 

The  Bureau's  Chief  Engineer  has  recom- 
mended covering  the  invert  with  new  con- 
crete to  a  minimum  thickness  of  1  Inch.  This 
new  floor  will  be  placed  to  the  contour  of 
the  original  Invert  on  a  properly  cleaned 
surface.  This  tvpe  of  program  can  be  accom- 
plished by  the  districts  In  conjunction  with 
their  normal  maintenance  program. 

The  Shoshone  Irrigation  District  can  han- 
dle the  repavment  of  costs  through  normal 
assessment  procedures.  However,  the  Prannle 
Division  Is  a  small  project,  and  productivity 
of  the  agricultural  lands  Is  relatively  low. 
Oroes  crop  value  per  Irrigated  acre  ranged 
from  436  to  about  »46  over  the  past  5  years 
with  an  average  value  of  $41  as  compared  to 
$85  for  the  Shoshone  DUtrlct.  Despite  this 
marglnalltv  In  gross  crop  Income,  the  Deaver 
Irrigation  District  has  maintained  repayment 
contract  obligations.  The  District  has  been 
highly  cooperative  In  all  matters  In  opera- 
tion and  maintenance.  The  District's  as- 
sumption of  the  $49,285  rehabilitation  work 
would  result  In  an  Increase  In  Its  construc- 
tion assessments  and  according  to  the  Dis- 
trict officials  would  create  financial  distress 
among  the  water  users. 

A  rehabilitation  and  betterment  loan  un- 
der the  Act  of  October  7.  1949  (63  SUt.  724) . 
lias  been  dl.scussed  with  the  Deaver  Irriga- 
tion District  officials  as  a  means  of  financing 
the  repairs  to  the  tunnel.  Details  of  the  fi- 
nancing arrangements  had  not  been  worked 


out  when  the  District  received  notice  of  the 
crediting  of  lu  obligation  In  an  amount  al- 
most equal  to  estimates  of  lU  share  of  re- 
pair costs  The  District  proposed  using  the 
credit  for  the  repairs,  and  when  told  present 
law  did  not  permit  this,  chose  to  request 
legislative  aid.  The  use  of  the  credits  In  this 
manner  could  prove  to  be  a  practical  solu- 
tion to  a  difficult  financial  situation. 

We  hope  this  Information  has  been  help- 
ful to  you  If  we  can  be  of  further  assistance, 
please  let  us  know. 

Sincerely  yours. 

N.  B.  BeNNirrr.   Jr. 
Acting   Commisiioner. 


Deavck  iRaioATioN  DisraicT. 
Deatrr.  Wyo..  November  27.  1967. 
Hon  WiLLiAi*  H  Ha«rison. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Waxfiitigton.  DC 

Dbar  Concres-sman  Harrison  The  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  advised  this  District  on  Au- 
gust 30.  1967  that  $51,829  11  had  been  accu- 
mulated In  revenues  from  the  sale  of  town- 
sites  and  the  leasing  and  sale  of  project  l.«nds 
on  the  Prannle  Division  of  the  Shoshone 
Project  prior  to  this  Districts  taking  over  the 
operation  and  maintenance  of  the  Prannle 
Division  on  December  31.  1929.  Under  Sub- 
section I  of  the  Act  of  December  5.  1924  (43 
use  5011  this  District  Is  entitled  to  have 
these  revenues  applied  on  Its  project  con- 
struction cost  obligation  to  the  United  SUtes 
unaer  Its  repayment  contract  with  the  United 
States  dated  November  14.  1949  and  approved 
by  the  Act  of  Congress  of  October  27.  1949 
(PL.  419.  8l8t  Congress.  First  Session) 

Since  these  revenues  were  earned  before 
our  District  took  over  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  Prannle  Division.  Sub- 
section 1  of  the  Act  of  December  5.  1924 
requires  that  they  be  applied  to  the  Dis- 
trict's total  construction  coat  obligation.  Had 
the  revenues  been  earned  alter  our  District 
took  over  such  operation  and  maintenance, 
the  revenues  could  be  applied  on  the  current 
construction  charge  installments  which  the 
District  makes  to  the  United  SUtes  under  Its 
conuact  of  November  14.  1949  In  other  words, 
revenues  earned  before  our  District  took  over 
operation  and  maintenance  of  the  Prannle 
Division  must  be  applied  on  the  tall-end  of 
the  construction  charge  obligation,  whereas 
revenues  earned  after  our  District  took  over 
such  operation  and  maintenance  may  be  ap- 
plied on  the  construction  charge  obligations 
now  falling  due. 

Dur:ng  this  same  year,  our  Irrigation  Dis- 
trict has  been  advised  that  lis  estimated 
share  of  the  cost  of  urgently  ne«ded  reha- 
bilitation of  the  Corbett  Tunnel,  which  serves 
the  Shoshone  Project,  Including  lands  of  our 
District,  win  be  at  least  $50,000  and  that  tMs 
estimate  must  be  paid  In  Installmenu  over 
the  next  seven  vears.  Such  new  payments 
will  be  a  real  hardship  to  the  farmers  of  our 
District  since  they  are  experiencing  the  same 
economic  difficulties  as  those  being  experi- 
enced by  other  farmers  In  the  West. 

It  would  be  greatly  helpful  to  the  farmers 
of  our  District  If  the  $51,829  11  credit  could 
be  applied  to  our  construction  cost  Install- 
ments payable  to  the  United  States  over  the 
next  seven  years.  Our  District  could  then 
pay  Its  share  of  the  urgent  rehabilitation 
cosu  of  the  Corbett  Tunnel  without  a  sub- 
stantial Increase  In  lu  water  charges. 

Everyone  should  benefit  from  this  arrange- 
ment. The  government,  which  owns  the  Cor- 
bett Tunnel,  would  get  a  reconstructed  and 
completely  safe  water  facility  as  security 
for  Its  reclamation  construction  cost  Invest- 
ment. The  farmers  would  get  the  benefit 
from  Euch  facility  without  the  burden  cf  new 
and  additional  water  charges  which  could 
prove  critical  to  staying  m  business.  And  the 
Congress  would  not  have  to  advance  the  Ir- 
rigation District  additional  moneys  for  reha- 
bilitating the  Corbett  Tunnel. 

This  arrangement,  however,  will  need  to 
be  approved  by  Congress  To  got  this  approval 


we    need    legislation    which    would    provide 
something  along  the  following  lines: 

•Appropriate  portions  of  revenues  of  $61,- 
829  11  from  the  sale  of  townsltes  and  the 
leasing  and  sale  of  project  lands  accumulated 
prior  to  December  31,  1929  on  the  Prannle 
Division  of  the  Shoshone  Project,  may  be 
applied  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  .is  a 
credit  on  the  current  and  six  next  succeeding 
construction  charge  Installments  of  the  Deav- 
er Irrigation  District  under  its  repayment 
contract  approved  by  the  Act  of  October  27. 
1949  (61  Stat.  941)." 

We  would   appreciate  It  very  much  If  we 
could  get  your  help  In  securing  the  needed 
Congressional  approval  for  applying  the  reve- 
nues as  above  suggested. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Virgil  C.  Zwemer. 
Chairman,  Board  of  Commissioners. 


INTERSTATE  OIL  COMPACT 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  fall 
the  Congress  gave  its  consent  to  the 
extension  for  another  2  years  until 
September  1.  1969.  of  the  Interstate  Oil 
Compact  to  conserve  oil  and  gas.  This 
compact  was  entered  Into  in  1935  and 
has  received  the  consent  of  the  Congress 
ever  since. 

In  the  course  of  the  deliberations  on 
the  last  extension  there  was  a  problem 
about  the  last  report  of  the  Attorney 
General  on  the  activities  of  the  States 
under  this  compact.  It  appeared  that 
while  the  Attorney  Generals  report  ex- 
pressed no  opposition  to  the  extension 
of  the  compact,  the  stafT  memorandum 
which  he  appended  to  the  report  raised 
a   serious   question,   "whether   in   large 
part  the  Industry's  noncompetitive  per- 
formance in  certain  of  its  markets  does 
not  stem  from  the  goverrunental  inter- 
ference with  the  competitive  process." 
It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  Congress 
in  giving  its  consent  to  the  renewal  for 
2   years,    requested    that    the    Attorney 
General  file  another  report  by  the  end 
of  this  year  which  would  be  available  in 
the  consideration  next  spring  of  further 
consent  to  the  compact. 
.  I  am  now  In  receipt  of  a  letter  dated 
March  4.  1968.  from  Assistant  Attorney 
General   Donald   F.   Turner,   in   charge 
of  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  in  which  he  Indicates 
that    the    "Government    interference" 
which  he  had  in  mind  was  not  that  of 
the  Interstate  Oil  Compact. 

It  seems  to  me  that  th's  clarifying 
letter  from  the  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral is  of  sufficient  moment  that  it  should 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
and  I  am  enclosing  it  herewith: 

DEPARTMENT    OF    JDSTICE. 

Washington,  DC,  March  4,  1968. 
Hon.  Harlet  O.  Staggers. 
Chairman.    Committee    on    Interstate    and 
Foreign  Commerce,  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Washington.  D.C. 
D«AR  Mr.  CHAIRMAN ;  Thank  you  very  much 
for  your  letter  of  February  8,  1968,  discussing 
the  problem  which  members  of  your  Com- 


mittee had  with  the  Attorney  General's  last 
report  on  the  Interstate  Compact  to  Con- 
serve OH  and  Oas. 

Your  letter  describes  the  staff  memoran- 
dum attached  to  that  report  as  seeming  to 
express  views  opposite  to  those  stated  In  the 
basic  report.  Since  we  believe  this  Is  not  the 
case,  we  should  like  to  review  the  matter 
briefly  at  this  time. 

Your  Conamlttee  was,  I  understand,  some- 
what puzzled  by  the  fact  that  the  Attorney 
General's  report  and  this  Department's 
letters  to  your  Conunlttee  expressed  no  op- 
position to  extension  of  the  Interstate  OH 
Compact,  dealing  with  oil  conservation,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  staff  memorandum  ap- 
pended to  the  report  raised  question  that  the 
basic  system  of  oil  conservation  regulation 
contributed  to  anticompetitive  action  within 
the  Industry  on  supply  and  price.  These  two 
points,  we  believe,  will  appear  quite  con- 
sistent when  the  actual  role  of  the  Compact 
In  relation  to  the  underlying  SUte  regula- 
tory activity  Is  understood. 

It  must  be  pointed  out  that  the  Compact 
Is  not  the  source  of  authority  for  the  reg- 
ulatory activity  carried  on  in  the  field  of  oil 
conserVaUon.  Two  kinds  of  State  regulation 
are  Involved.  First  there  Is  the  direct  regula- 
tion of  drilling  and  production  to  preserve 
surface  owners'  rights  to  an  equitable  share 
of  this  fluid  resource;  to  prevent  water  and 
soil  pollution  and  creation  of  fire  hazards; 
and  to  end  the  exploltaUon  of  oil  reservoirs 
so  Inefficiently  as  to  leave  most  of  the  oil 
unrecoverable.  The  second  area  of  regulatory 
activity,  related  to  the  first  at  many  points. 
Is  regulation  of  oil  production  and  market- 
ing. Such  regulation,  usually  stated  as  in- 
tended to  prevent  the  production  of  un- 
marketable oil.  which  thereupon  could  be- 
come a  threat  to  water  and  soil,  and  a  fire 
hazard,  necessarily  has  also  a  direct  result 
in  providing  stability  to  the  oil  production 
Industry  In  Its  prices  and  returns. 

The  Interstate  Oil  Compact  relates  to  the 
first  of  these  areas — usually  If  somewhat  con- 
fusingly termed  the  ending  of  "physical 
waste  ""  Thus  It  explicitly  declares  In  Article 
II  that  It  Is  Intended  "to  conserve  oil  and 
cas  by  the  prevention  of  physical  waste  there- 
of from  any  cause." 

Equally  explicit  Is  the  denial  In  Article  V 
that  the  Compact  has  any  purpose  or  effect 
"to  authorize  the  States  Joining  herein  to 
limit  the  production  of  oil  or  gas  for  the 
purpose  of  stabilizing  or  fixing  the  price 
thereof,  or  create  or  perpetuate  monopoly, 
or  to  promote  regimentation." 

Yjt  while  the  Compact  does  not  authorize 
price  stabilization  or  marketing  regulation 
generally,  neither  does  It  prohibit  It.  It  ex- 
pressly reserves  to  the  States  any  authority 
thev  might  otherwise  have  to  regulate  areas 
not  covered  by  the  Compact.  Thus.  Article  II 
reads  In  Its  last  sentence  that;  "The  enumer- 
ation of  the  foregoing  subjects  shall  not  limit 
the  scope  of  the  authority  of  any  State" 

The  sum  of  this  intricate  outline  of  author- 
ization and  reservation  was  to  permit  any 
State  to  undertake  crude  oil  market  regula- 
tion If  It  wished  to  do  so  and  could  do  so  on 
the  basis  of  authority  derived  from  sources 
outside  the  Compact 

In  fact,  the  principal  oil  producing  States, 
other  than  California,  have  undertaken  to 
limit  production  to  prevent  market  Imbal- 
ance. Most  of  these  States  had  such  regula- 
tory systems  prior  to  the  first  approval  of  the 
Compact  In  1935.  These  States,  and  those 
undertaking  marketing  controls  since  1935. 
do  not  rely  on  the  Compact  as  the  source  of 
authority  for  this  action  Without  here  at- 
temptlitg  to  dispose  of  the  legal  niceties 
which  would  necessarily  qualify  any  legal 
opinion  In  the  field,  much  of  this  State  action 
Is  based  on  the  pwllce  power  reserved  to  the 
States  under  the  federal  system.  To  the 
extent  such  action  might  Infringe  on  areas 
primarily  federal,  such  as  the  effect  on  Inter- 


state commerce,  the  Connally  Act,  enacted  In 
1935  Just  prior  to  the  Compact,  appears  to 
have  given  federal  consent  to  such  State 
action.  15  U.S.C.  715a  et  seq.  Interstate  move- 
ment of  oil  produced  In  violation  of  State 
order  was  prohibited  by  that  Act,  and  It 
authorized  federal  agency  enforcement  of  the 
State  orders  where  they  affected  interstate 
commerce.  And  this  statute,  though  origin- 
ally enacted  and  renewed  periodically,  co- 
extensive with  the  Compact  In  the  early 
years,  was  made  permanent  legislation  In 
1942. 

Under  the  circumstances,  this  Department 
has  necessarily  reported  since  1956  that  the 
principal  oil-producing  States  have  contin- 
ued to  regulate  markets  and  stabilize  prices 
of  crude  oil.  though  not  In  reliance  on  the 
Compact's  authority;  that  this  action,  to- 
gether with  federal  import  controls  since 
1956.  has  Inhibited  competition  as  a  direct 
regulator  of  supply  and  price  In  crude  oil 
markets;  that  the  States  involved,  however, 
have  not  collectivized  their  Individual  con- 
trol through  misuse  of  the  Compact,  though 
the  latter  does  provide  a  forum  In  which  the 
Individual  States  can  discuss  the  regulatory 
problems  involved;  and  that  the  Compact, 
and  the  Commission  It  establishes,  also  pro- 
vide a  common  meeting  ground  for  the  States 
m  discussing  and  organizing  efforts  to  control 
most  effectively  physical  waste  In  oil  produc- 
tion. 

The  part  played  by  the  Compact  In  this 
Intricate  structure  of  State  and  federal  legis- 
lation. Insofar  as  It  can  be  separately  Iden- 
tified and  appraised,  appears  on  close  exami- 
nation to  be  constructive.  At  the  same  time, 
the  whole  system  of  State  and  federal  con- 
trols In  which  It  plays  a  part  does  appear 
to  Inhibit  effective  competition.  Approval  or 
disapproval  of  the  Compact  alone  would  not 
significantly  change  the  basic  economic  con- 
trol system,  while  disapproval  might  ad- 
versely affect  State  and  federal  efforts  at  con- 
servation m  those  areas  most  constructive 
and  uncontroverslal. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Donald  F.  Turner, 
Assistant  Attorney  General, 

Antitrust  Division. 


to  them  In  the  fall.  This  means  a  loss  of 
over  $474,792  to  these  schools  alone. 

This  means  Increased  student-teacher 
ratios,  curtailed  programs,  lower  teacher 
salaries,  and  strikes  at  the  heart  of 
needed  education  for  the  youngsters  of 
central  and  western  Oklahoma. 

It  Is  imperative  that  the  Congress  rec- 
ognize this  obligation  and  provide  the 
necessary  funds  at  once.  The  Office  of 
Education,  by  direction  of  this  adminis- 
tration, has.  without  notice  to  anyone, 
frozen  over  $20  million  in  funds  appro- 
priated for  this  purpose. 

The  Senate  has  included  funds  in  the 
current  urgent  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill  which  will  be  necessary  to  keep 
faith  with  our  obligation.  The  issue  has 
now  been  referred  to  conference. 

I  join  with  many  of  my  colleagues  In 
Imploring  the  Members  who  will  serve 
as  House  conferees  to  accept  the  Senate 
action.  I  believe  that  It  Is  incumbent 
upon  us  to  place  priority  upon  the  edu- 
cation of  our  youth  during  this  difficult 
period  in  our  history.  This  is  one  good 
way  to  provide  for  the  future  reduction 
in  our  welfare  dependency  and  to  ad- 
vance our  economic  development. 


FUNDS  FOR  IMPACTED  SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  Is  of  the  most  compelling  urgency  that 
the  Congress  provide  funds  necessary  to 
meet  the  commitments  made  to  entitled 
Impacted  school  districts.  In  Oklahoma, 
the  districts  affected  have  relied  upon 
the  Federal  Government  to  compensate 
them  for  the  extra  burdens  created  by 
the  Federal  activities  In  their  areas,  and 
have  prepared  their  annual  budgets  ac- 
cordingly. There  is  involved  then,  the 
matter  of  the  Government's  word  to 
these  severely  afifected  districts. 

In  my  own  State  of  Oklahoma,  within 
my  congressional  district,  entitlements 
authorized  to  just  seven  of  the  schools 
which  have  contacted  my  office  in  this 
regard,  amount  to  $1,621,813.  Now  in  the 
middle  of  the  school  year,  these  seven 
schools  have  been  notified  that  they  will 
be  funded  only  50  percent  In  this  school 
year,  with  another  30  percent  to  be  given 


SETTTLEMENT  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  news  re- 
ports this  past  weekend  indicated  that 
American  military  leaders  prosecuting 
the  war  effort  in  Vietnam  have  asked  the 
President  for  206.000  more  troops. 

There  are  many  Members  of  Congress, 
including  myself,  who  are  concerned 
with  reports  of  a  request  for  staggering 
new  Increases  In  military  manpower  for 
Vietnam. 

Therefore  17  Members  of  the  House 
have  joined  in  sponsoring  a  House  con- 
current resolution,  which  I  have  just 
filed,  expressing  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  level  of  U.S.  forces  should  not 
be  increased  in  Vietnam  without  the  ex- 
plicit consent  of  the  Congress,  based  on 
a  clear  justification  by  the  President  to 
the  Congress  and  the  American  people 
that  vital  national  interests  of  the 
United  States  require  such  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  feel  that  without  such 
justification  U.S.  military  strategy,  as 
well  as  U.S.  political  and  economic  ef- 
forts in  Vietnam,  should  be  geared  to 
the  aim  of  achieving  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment consistent  with  the  U.S.  objective 
of  self-determination  for  the  people  of 
Vietnam. 

The  Members  who  have  joined  with 
me  in  sponsoring  this  resolution  are  the 
gcnt'eman  from  Washington,  Brock 
Adams:  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
Jonathan  B.  Bingham;  the  gentleman 
from  California,  George  E.  Brown,  Jr.; 
the  gentleman  from  California,  Phillip 
Burton;  the  gentleman  from  California, 
Jeffery  Cohelan;  the  gentleman  from 
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Masaachuaetts.  Silvio  O.  Conti;  the 
genUeman  from  Michigan.  Johh  Coh- 
vna  JR.;  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia Don  Edwards;  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  Leonard  Farbstein;  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota.  Doicald  M. 
Fraseh;  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
Seymour  Halpern;  the  gentleman  from 
California.  Robert  L.  Lbgcett:  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania,  Wiluam  S. 
Moorhead:  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  Richard  L  Ottincer:  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  Benjamin  S.  Rosen- 
thal; and  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 
James  H.  Scheuer. 

Mr  Speaker,  we  feel  that  recent  ae- 
velopments  In  Vietnam  have  made  clear 
that  the  conflict  cannot  be  brought  to 
an  end  by  mlUUry  means  at  the  present 
scale  of  effort;  even  a  greatly  expanded 
mUltary  effort  could  not  assure  a  mean- 
ingful and  lasting  victory;  and  the  cost 
of  such  an  effort  wovUd  be  intolerable  and 
the  risk  of  a  catastrophic  wider  war 
unacceptable.  ,  .        » 

Mr.  BH^GHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  heart- 
ily endorse  the  initiative  taken  by  our 
coUeague.  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  BoLANDl,  in  offering  a  reso- 
lution to  express  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  no  further  escalation  of  U.S.  par- 
Ucipatlon  in  the  Vietnam  conflict  should 
be  undertaken  unless  and  until  the  Con- 
gress flnds  it  to  be  of  vital  national 
Interest  to  the  United  States. 

Nothing  that  has  been  said  so  far 
meets  the  standard  of  demonstrating 
that  the  vital  national  Interests  of  the 
United  States  require  an  intensive  miU- 
tary  effort  Involving  U.S.  troops  in 
Southeast  Asia.  For  myself.  I  do  not 
beUeve  that  this  justlttcatlon  can  be 
made.  There  is.  I  submit,  a  distinction 
between  protecting  the  right  of  self- 
determination,  which  is  the  objective 
the  President  has  repeatedly  stated,  and 
a  goal  of  maintaining  South  Vietnam 
as   an   anti-Communist   bastion   at   all 

Public  hearings  and  debate  on  this 
resolution,  or  a  comparable  resolution, 
could  do  much  to  eUclt  the  facts  sur- 
rounding the  U.S.  role  In  the  Vletiaam 
conflict  and.  moreover,  it  would  restore 
to  the  Congress  a  role  In  the  vital  deci- 
sions of  war  and  peace. 


part  in  political  management  or  cam- 
paigns. My  proposal  is  consistent  with 
the  existing  pattern  of  the  Hatch  Act, 
which  exempted  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  from 
this  prohibition.  The  freedom  accorded 
to  the  former  Commissioners  should  be 
granted  to  their  successors  as  the  heads 
of  the  District  Government. 

It  Is  entirely  appropriate  for  the  Com- 
missioner and  Council  members  to  as- 
sume the  role  of  active  and  representa- 
tive political  leaders  of  their  community. 
The  freedom  to  take  part  in  political 
activities  is  not  inconsistent.  In  the  case 
of   the  members  of   the  Council,  with 
the  provision  of  section  201(b)   of  the 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  3  of  1967,  that 
the  CouncU  shall  be  nonpartisan.  That 
xequirement   means   that   the  Council 
must  avoid  Uklng  actions,  or  organizing 
Itself,  along  partisan  political  lines.  It 
does  not  mean  that  the  Members  should 
be  precluded  from  assuming  active  politi- 
cal leadership  in  the  community  or  from 
otherwise  participating  actively  In  politi- 
cal life.  That  they  should  be  permitted 
to  do  so  is  consistent  with  the  additional 
provisions  of  section  201(b)  to  the  effect 
that  the  membership  of  the  Council  shall 
be  bipartisan  and  broadly  representative 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  community. 
My  proposal  would  not  affect  the  status 
of  the  Assistant  to  the  Commissioner, 
who  would  continue  to  be  subject  to  the 
Hatch  Act.  His  governmental  responsi- 
bUlty  Is  managerial  In  nature:  he  Is  ex- 
pected to  Implement  the  policies  defined 
by  the  heads  of  the  District  government. 
Thus.  I  do  not  believe  that  his  function 
requires  that  he  be  given  freedom  to  toke 
an  active  part  in  politics. 

My  proposal  Is  not  Intended  to  benefit 
any  single  political  party.  Among  the 
present  CouncU  members,  at  least  two 
have  been  active  in  the  political  affairs 
of  each  of  the  major  parties.  The  entire 
community  will  be  aided  If  its  leaders 
can  take  an  active  part  In  poUtlcal  life. 
The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 


of  much  controversy.  The  main  reason 
for  this  controversy  has  been  the  rather 
ambiguous  functions  of  the  cost  ascer- 
tainment. In  my  ov»m  experience,  consist- 
ing of  more  than  7  years  on  the  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service  Committee,  I  have 
heard  many  disavowals  by  officials  of  the 
Department  that  this  system  is  used  for 
the  purpose  of  making  rates.  Yet  every 
defense  of  proposed  rate  increases  has 
been  based  on  cost  ascertainment  figures 
Cost  ascertainment  figures,  especially 
those  dealing  with  cost  allocation,  have 
been  challenged  repeatedly  by  second- 
and  third-class  volume  mailers.  These 
mailers  have  testified  time  and  again  that 
the  costs  allocated  to  their  respective 
classes  cannot  possibly  be  correct.  They 
have  claimed  that  by  presorting  and  ZIP- 
codlng  their  mall  they  save  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  a  great  deal  of  money 
and  in  return  for  these  savings,  they  are 
aUocated  costs  far  above  actual  costs. 
These  claims  are  of  concern  to  me.  So 
is  the  seemingly  ambiguous  nature  of  the 
cost  ascertainment  systems.  As  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Postal  Rates,  I 
plan  to  transform  this  concern  into  ac- 
tion Some  time  in  May  the  subcommittee 
plans  to  initiate  broad  hearings  on  the 
cost  ascertainment  system.  In  correla- 
tion with  the  hearings  I  will  introduce, 
in  the  very  near  future,  legislation  that 
will  provide  for  a  study  of  the  cost  as- 
certaiiunent  system  by  a  private  firm 
under  the  direction  of  the  subcommittee. 
This  study  will  be  directed  to  formulate 
a  clear-cut   "cost   allocation"   program 
and  to  provide  a  breakdown  of  the  cost 
elements  of  each  class. 

I  am  aware  of  the  widespread  congres 
slonal  concern  about  this  subject  and  I 
here  and  now  issue  an  invitation  to  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  In  the  Introduction 
of  the  proposed  legislation. 


EXEMPTION  OP  THE  COMMISSION- 
ER OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUM- 
BIA AND  MEMBERS  OF  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OP  COLUMBIA  COUNCIL 
FROM  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  HATCH 
ACT 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
xinanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,    and    to    include    extraneous 

matter.  .  .    ^.      ,. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  In- 
troducing a  bill  which  would  exempt  the 
Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  the  members  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Council  from  the  prohibition  of 
the  Hatch  Act  against  taking  an  active 


A  bill  to  amend  UUe  6,  United  States  Code, 
to  make  the  exemption  from  the  prohibi- 
tion agalnat  paitlclpaUon  In  poUtlcal  ac- 
tivities applicable  to  the  Commissioner  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  members 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Council 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  SeTiate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  subsection 
(d)  (4)  of  section  7324  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Ctode  is  amended  by  striking  "the  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia"  and 
subsUtuUng  therefor  "the  Commissioner  of 
the  District  erf  OolumbU  or  the  memben  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Council." 


POST  OFFICE  COST 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 

1  minute.  ^.    x. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Post 
Office  Department  employs  a  unique  sys- 
tem of  accounting  known  as  the  cost  as- 
certainment system.  Throughout  the 
years  this  system  has  been  the  subject 


PURCHASE    OP   FOREIGN   ENGINES 
FOR  THE  DC-10  AIRBUS 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite  a 
number  of  protestations  of  high  Govern- 
ment officials  to  the  contrary,  there  still 
has  been  no  official  denial  by  the  John- 
son administration  of  its  sanction  for  the 
purchase  of  foreign  engines  for  the  DC- 
10  airbus.  In  the  absence  of  such  a  de- 
nial, the  conclusion  of  many  must  be 
that.  "Where  there  is  smoke  there  Is 
fire  "  The  latest  such  Indication  comes 
from  overseas  in  an  article  from  the 
London  Times.  It  points  up  again  the 
need  for  ofQclal  clarification  of  the  US. 
position  by  the  President  or  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  ^    ^ 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  in  the  Record 
the  following  article  from  the  March  1, 
1968.  edition  of  the  London  Times: 

ROLLS-ROTCK    ON    BmntK    OW    WlMNINO 

MAssm  vs.  Enoin*  Oanm 

(By  Arthur  Reed) 

Rolls-Royce  last  night  appeared  to  be  close 

to  winning  a  mulU-mlUlon  pound  contract 

to  provide  Jet  engines  for  an  American  air- 


liner. Sir  Denning  Pearson,  the  company's 
chief  execuOve  and  deputy  chairman,  has 
left  for  the  United  States  to  join  the  team 
striving  to  settle  the  deal. 

If  Rolls-Royce  obtains  the  order,  to  engine 
the  projected  Douglas  DC-10  airbus.  It  will 
be  one  of  the  biggest  coups  In  the  history  of 
British  eiqxjrUng.  Each  DC-10  will  have  three 
engines,  and  the  makers  have  put  the  world- 
wide market  for  this  type  of  aircraft  at  ap- 
proaching  1,000  over  a  decade  or  more. 

The  company  has  evidently  almost  suc- 
ceeded In  beating  stiff  opposition  from  Gen- 
eral Electric.  Rolls-Royce's  engine,  the  RB- 
211,  has  been  judged  cheaper  to  buy  and  to 
operate   than   Its   American   competitor. 

President  Johnson  Is  now  reported  to  have 
given  the  purchase  of  British  engines  his 
blessing,  despite  his  country's  difficult  bal- 
ance of  payments  situation — so  removing  one 
of  the  final  barriers  standing  between  Rolls- 
Royce  and  the  contract. 

Another  contract  for  which  Rolls-Royce  Is 
negotiating  In  the  United  States  Is  that  to 
provide  the  engines  for  the  Lockheed  L-1011 
airbus.  Douglas  has  already  received  orders 
from  American  Airlines  for  25  of  Its  DC-lOs, 
with  options  on  a  further  25.  But  so  far  there 
are  no  orders  for  the  Lockheed  project,  and 
no  firm  decision  has  been  made  to  go  ahead 
with  It. 

TRANSPORTATION  IN  THE  METRO- 
POLITAN WASHINGTON,  D.C..  AREA 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the 
membership  of  the  House,  as  well  as  the 
other  body,  is  fully  aware  of  the  acute 
traffic  situation  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  the  frustration  that  has  been 
experienced  by  those  attempting  to  pro- 
vide adequate  facilities  for  ingress  and 
egress  to  our  Nation's  Capital.  As  one 
of  the  Washington  area  Congressmen, 
this  matter  Is  brought  to  my  attention 
daily  by  concerned  constituents  and  I 
hope  that  members  of  appropriate  com- 
mittees will  do  everything  possible  to  al- 
leviate the  existing  traffic  paralysis  as 
soon  as  possible. 

It  does  seem  that  the  prospects  for  a 
regional  rapid  transit  system  have  im- 
proved recenUy  and  I  would  hope  that 
this  can  be  achieved  within  a  few  years, 
not  only  in  the  center  city  but  in  the 
suburban  areas.  It  is  good  to  learn  that 
some  progress  has  been  made  in  making 
the  proposed  system  more  palatable  to 
the  people  of  Fairfax  County  by  a  change 
In  the  lines  contemplated  to  be  Installed 
In  Fairfax,  but  still  a  problem  exists  re- 
garding the  allocation  of  costs.  In  this 
connection  I  insert  in  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial appearing  in  the  Globe  and  Free 
Press  Newspapers,  a  chain  of  papers  with 
wide  circulation  In  Fairfax  County,  sug- 
gesting that  regional  cooperation  Is  es- 
sential to  deal  with  the  many  transporta- 
tion problems  that  will  confront  our  area 
In  the  future : 

Lcr'8  CoMPaoMisK  on  Transit 
Fairfax  County's  participation  in  a  regional 
Rapid  Transit  System  has  been  put  In  jeop- 
ardy by  a  recent  revision  In  the  formula  by 
which  the  Northern  Virginia  Jurisdictions 


will  be  assessed  to  pay  for  their  share  of  the 
system. 

Under  the  formula  being  used  In  Maryland, 
the  District  of  Columbia  and,  previously.  In 
Virginia.  Fairfax  would  be  asked  to  pay  $52 
million.  But  under  a  revised  formula 
adopted  last  week  by  the  Northern  Virginia 
Transportation  Commission,  Fairfax  will  be 
asked  to  pay  $73  million. 

We  feel  that  this  $21  million  added  as- 
sessment was  a  most  unfortunate  move  on 
the  part  of  the  Northern  Virginia  Trans- 
portation Conunlsslon. 

The  revised  formula,  offered  by  Jay  Ricks, 
Arlington  County's  representative  on  the 
NVTC,  Is  clearly  in  the  best  Interests  of  Ar- 
lington. It  decreases  Arlington's  burden  In 
the  cost  of  the  system  and  Increases  Fair- 
fax's, however  Arlington  will  be  almost  fully 
served  under  present  plans  by  two  lines. 

Fairfax,  while  paying  the  greater  amount 
of  this  region's  cost,  will  not  receive  nearly 
the  same  thorough  service  from  the  lines  as 
they  are  now  projected.  Annandale,  for  ex- 
ample, will  still  not  be  served  under  the  new 
assessment  since  the  extra  $21  million  we 
have  been  asked  to  pay  will  not  Include  cost 
of  the  Columbia  Pike  Line. 

The  members  of  the  NVTC  should  bear  In 
mind  that  the  funds  for  Fairfax's  share  In 
the  regional  system  will  have  to  be  appro- 
priated through  a  bond  referendum  In  No- 
vember. 

We  feel  sure  that  the  residents  of  Fairfax 
will  have  serious  doubts  about  financing 
Fairfax's  share  In  the  system  under  the 
present  circumstances. 

We  would  be  saddened  to  see  Fairfax  drop 
out  of  the  regional  system.  It  would  hurt 
both  the  people  of  Fairfax  and  the  potential 
growth  of  the  county. 

We  urge  the  delegates  from  Arlington, 
Falls  Church  and  Alexandria  to  work  with 
the  delegates  from  Fairfax  and  Fairfax  City 
to  reach  a  compromise  formula  that  will 
place  a  more  realistic  assessment  on  the 
county— one  that  will  be  accepted  by  our 
residents  at  the  polls. 

We  believe  that  such  a  compromise  will 
not  only  further  the  possibility  of  a  truly 
regional  transit  system  but  It  will  be  a  great 
boost  to  the  regional  cooperation  that  must 
be  achieved  In  Northern  Virginia  In  order 
to  deal  effectively  with  the  many  Issues  that 
win  confront  us  In  the  future. 


DECLINE    IN    AGRICULTURE 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  figures 
on  the  farm  income  situation  for  1967 
were  published  Friday,  March  8.  They 
are  not  good.  America's  farmers  took 
a  cut  in  pay — a  cut  in  realized  net  In- 
come— of  over  $1.9  billion.  On  an  Income 
per  farm  basis,  net  Income  dropped  from 
an  average  of  $5,049  in  1966  to  $4,573  in 
1967.  And  what  makes  these  figures  even 
more  critical  is  the  fact  that  we  also 
had  a  significant  drop  in  the  number  of 
farms  in  the  United  States  in  1967.  USDA 
reports  that  there  was  an  estimated  de- 
cline In  the  number  of  farms  of  3  percent 
from  1967.  So  we  are  now  faced  with 
the  situation  of  fewer  farms  earning 
less  Income  than  in  1966. 

My  own  State,  Kansas,  suffered  even 
more  than  the  average  of  the  United 
States  in  terms  of  reduced  farm  income. 


Caught  in  the  vicious  spiral  of  rising 
costs  and  falling  commodity  prices,  the 
net  Income  per  farm  in  Kansas  dropped 
$777  during  1967.  This  was  a  loss  of  13 
percent  from  net  Income  per  farm  in 
1966. 

CRISIS  IN   RURAL  AMERICA 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  In  re- 
cent testimony  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agricultuie.  candidly  admitted 
that  the  drop  In  net  farm  Income  was  the 
result  of  action  for  which  he  was  respon- 
sible—the call  for  increased  production 
in  1966.  In  any  event,  no  matter  what 
caused  it,  the  fact  remains  that  Amer- 
ica's agricultural  economy  is  in  trouble. 
And  make  no  mistake  about  it,  this 
should  be  of  concern  to  every  citizen 
whether  he  lives  in  urban  America  or 
on  a  farm.  Agriculture  is  still  one  of 
America's  basic  industries. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Over  the  past  several  months,  I  have 
made  recommendations  designed  to  im- 
prove the  farm  income  situation.  Some 
of  these  recommendations  could  be  Im- 
plemented Immediately  by  the  adminis- 
tration. Others  require  action  by  the 
Congress.  Let  me  repeat  these  recom- 
mendations. 

First.  Provide  for  advance  payments 
to  cooperators  in  the  wheat  program. 

Second.  Announce  that  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  will  pay  the  first  year 
storage  costs  for  wheat  under  loan.  This 
would  not  be  inconsistent  with  what  is 
done  for  other  commodities. 

Third.  Make  every  effort  to  expand 
farm  exports  \mder  Public  Law  480  to  the 
maximum  extent  consistent  with  the 
self-help  provisions  of  that  program. 

Fourth.  Announce  that  no  wheat  stocks 
owned  or  to  be  owned  for  the  next  2 
years  by  the  CCC  will  be  resold  at  less 
than  parity. 

Fifth.  Pass  the  agricultural  fair  prac- 
tices bill.  H.R.  13541.  which  cleared  the 
House     Agricultural     Committee     last 

In  this  time  of  urban  crisis,  we  must 
take  the  time  and  make  the  effort  to 
remedy  the  equally  serious  crisis  in  rural 
America. 


VIETNAM   RESOLUTION 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,    and    to    include    extraneous 

material. ^.    ^. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
States  is  Involved  in  a  conflict  in  Vietnam 
which  now  spans  three  Presidents,  each 
of  whom  found  our  national  Interest  to 
be  Involved  and  each  of  whom  made 
this  determination  on  essentially  the 
same  basis  but  under  widely  differing 
circumstances. 

None  of  the  three  Presidents  spanning 
the  14  years  of  U.S.  engagement  of  Viet- 
nam requested  the  Congress  to  declare 
war.  The  reason  is  clear.  Our  objective 
has  never  been  the  destruction  or  sur- 
render of  North  Vietnam.  It  has  simply 
been  to  thwart  aggression  from  the  north 
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while  assisting  the  sDUth  in  pacification 
efforU  so  that  the  South  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple can  have  an  opportunity  to  develop 
their  own  social,  economic,  and  political 
Institutions 

Responsibility  for  US.  involvement  in 
Vietnam  rests  with  Presidents  Eisen- 
hower Kennedy,  and  Johnson,  with  the 
Congresses  that  have  been  elected  dur- 
ing this  period,  and,  indeed,  with  the 
American  people.  Today  we  find  our- 
selves at  another  crossroads  in  this  tragic 
conflict  We  can  either  maintain  oui- 
present  objectives,  which  apparently  will 
require  increased  military  involvement, 
or  we  can  modify  our  objectives  and  re- 
duce or  at  least  contain  our  military  in- 
volvement until  such  time  as  a  settle- 
ment can  be  negotiated. 

This  most  certainly  is  a  fundamental 
policy  decision  in  which— particularly  in 
the  absence  of  a  declared  war— the 
American  people  through  their  elected 
representatWes  shou'd  participate. 

I  think  I  should  state  clearly  that  I 
believe  the  United  States  does  have  an 
interest  and- a  responsibility  to  the  cause 
of  stabilitv  and  peace  in  Asia.  I  think  we 
have  a  commitment  to  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam,  too.  and  I  would  not  like 
this  statement  to  indicate  a  readiness  to 
abandon  either  national  interest  or  com- 
mitment. 

What  I  am  supporting  is  an  examina- 
tion of  current  objectives  in  terms  of  our 
national  interest,  the  cost  of  achieving 
these  objectives  and  possible  alternative 
courses  of  action  and  their  consequences. 
Only  with  such  a  reassessment.  It  seems 
to  me.  can  we  measure  the  cost  of  cur- 
rent or  increased  involvement  against 
purposes  and  objectives  we  presently 
hope  to  achieve. 

From  the  outset  of  our  engagement  in 
Vietnam,  we  have — quite  properly  I  be- 
lieve— pursued  a  policy  of  restraint  in 
which  we  have  limited  military  means  to 
our  limited  political  ends.  What  we  have 
found,  of  course.  Is  that  it  has  required 
an  ever-increasing  use  of  American  men. 
materiel,  and  weapons  to  resist  aggres- 
sion and  assist  with  pacification. 

Today  our  military  leaders  are  asking 
for  206.000  additional  troops  for  Vietnam 
in  order  to  recapture  the  initiative  lost 
during  the  Tet  offensive.  While  I  am  the 
first  to  acknowledge  my  lack  of  creden- 
tials as  a  military  expert.  I  think  it  is 
clear   that   the   strategy   of   positioning 
American  forces  in  exposed,  uninhabited 
border  areas  of  Vietnam  while  leaving 
the  defense  of  cities  and  towns  to  the 
Vietnamese  has  not  succeeded.  Our  mili- 
tary   leaders    were    obviously    mistaken 
when  they   told  the  President  that  an 
increased  troop  commitment  to  525.000 
would  allow  them  to  achieve  their  mili- 
tary alms.  Suppose,  by  the  same  token, 
that  the  additional  206,000  now  requested 
were  to  prove  insufficient  by  reason  of  a 
corresponding   input   from   North   Viet- 
nam? Would  we  then  go  to  1.000.000  in 
order  to  gain  a  negotiated  settlement? 
A  number  of  military  planners  believe 
that  if  we  pull  back  from  the  border 
areas,  our  present  level  of  troop  com- 
mitment  would   enable   us   to   join   the 
South  Vietnamese  in  securing  principal 
population  centers  in  and  around  which 
most  of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 


live.  This  strategy,  they  maintain,  would 
cut  the  recent  U.S.  casualty  rate  In  half 
and  at  the  same  time  allow  real  progress 
in  pacification. 

This,  of  course,  is  essentially  a  military 
decision  but  the  availability  of  American 
military  manpower  and  the  definition 
of  our  country's  interests  and  objectives, 
both  in  Vietnam  and  at  home,  rest  with 
the  President  and  Congress,  not  the  Mili- 
tary Establishment. 

The  purpose  of  the  resolution  I  have 
offered  is  to  express  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  American  people  want  to  limit 
rather  than  expand  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
to  the  extent  that  this  is  consistent  with 
our  national  interest  as  determined  by 
the  President  and  Congress.  This  should 
not  be  constioied  to  suggest  that  we  no 
longer  have  the  will  or  determination  to 
honor  our  commitments  or  that  escala- 
tion from  Hanoi  will  go  unanswered. 
What  it  does  mean  to  suggest  is  that 
the  Congress,  as  well  as  the  President, 
should  play  a  meaningful  role  in  deter- 
mining national  policy  as  it  relates  to 
Vietnam. 

Text  of  the  resolution  Is  as  follows: 

H  Con.  Res  677 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  RepresentaUves 
ithe  Senate  concurring),  that  It  Is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  every  means  possible  shall 
be  taken  to  limit  United  States  military  in- 
volvement In  Viet  Nam.  consistent  with  our 
National  interest  as  determined  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress 


CHESTER  J.  KOCH 


Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN  Mr.  Speaker,  Last 
Sunday's  edition  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  contained  an  article  about 
Chester  J.  Koch.  This  article  referred  to 
him  as  "an  institution"  which  he  really 

Is. 

Under  leave  granted,  I  Include  this 
article  in  my  remarks : 

Chester  J    Koch 

In  this  generation  of  unrest,  this  period 
of  protest.  Chester  J.  Koch,  an  institution, 
remains  completely  faithful  to  his  country 

To  Koch,  who's  famous  for  organizing  pa- 
rades, caring  about  war  veterans  and  protect- 
ing the  American  flag  against  misuse,  no 
other  course  Is  possible. 

•As  long  as  the  government  says  It  has  to 
be  done,  we  should  at  least  be  respectful 
about  it."  he  said. 

To  Koch,  whose  patriotism  Is  deeper  than 
religion,  war  protest  Is  Incomprehensible, 
even  unforgivable. 

"There  Is  an  obligation  to  come  to  the  aid 
of  the  country  I'm  willing  to  trust  the 
government." 

Koch.  75.  is  completing  his  27th  year  as 
city  coordinator  of  patriotic  activities  and  has 
no  plans  to  quit.  He  holds  35  positions  In 
veterans'  organizations.  He  carries  a  copy  of 
the  Congressional  flag  code  and  consults  It  so 
frequently  that  he  needs  a  fresh  copy  every 
month  or  so. 

Back  In  1943.  when  Koch  (It  rhymes  with 
look)  marched  draftees  off  to  war  dally  with 
a  brass  band  and  encouraging  words,  a  re- 
porter noted  the  mothers'  tears  as  they  said 


good-bye  to  their  sons  at  Cleveland  tJnlon 
Terminal  and  Koch  said : 

•It's  Just  pride,  not  fear  I  don't  think 
such  tears  indicate  selfishness  or  un-Amer- 
Icanlsm.  They're  Just  so  almighty  proud  of 
their  sons  that  they  simply  can't  help  It ," 

In  1968.  another  reporter  sought  to  find  out 
how  the  personification  of  patriotism  views 
the  protests  against  the  Viet  war. 

"I  get  upset  over  those  long-haired  skunks 
and  what  they  are  doing."  said  Koch.  "News 
stories  about  them  should  be  back  with  the 
obits." 

He  discounted  war  critics- In  Congress: 
"They're  looking  to  make  political  hay." 

He  passed  off  critics  In  the  Intellectual 
community:  "Lots  of  professors  have  been 
pinkish  for  a  long  time.  They've  never  been 
good  citizens." 

He  gave  no  consideration  to  critics  of  war 
for  reasons  religious:  "There  Is  nothing  in 
my  religious  views  that  says  I  shouldn't  de- 
fend my  country.  Nothing  is  said  by  the 
clergymen  against  It.  It's  an  obligation  to 
defend  mv  country." 

Koch,  a  Roman  Catholic,  considers  com- 
patible the  callings  of  country  and  religion 
Asked  If  he  saw  any  conflict  in  conscience 
in  men  of  the  same  religious  faith  killing 
each  other  in  war,  Koch  replied:  "No.  If  my 
country  provides  me  a  living  and  freedom  and 
my  country  needs  me.  If  the  government  and 
Congress  savs  to  fight,  I  believe  I  must  fight  " 
The  words  are  Imposing,  yet  delivered  by 
Koch  they  don't  sound  that  way.  His  mono- 
tone is  punctuated  by  pauses  in  which  he  un- 
consciously rolls  his  tongue  to  moisten  his 
lips  or  front  teeth,  as  If  he  were  shifting  a 
piece  of  candy  m  his  mouth.  But  the  habit 
aids  communication  because  the  pauses  come 
at  the  end  of  phrases 

He  doesn't  look  imposing,  either.  He's  a 
bit  stumpy  at  5  feet,  7>2  Inches  and  192 
pounds  (he's  down  about  151.  He  has  a 
smooth  pate  with  a  fringe  of  gray  hair.  He 
has  a  kind  face  and  a  thin  gray  moustache 
once  was  black  and  full. 

The  toughest  fight  the  old  war  veteran 
has  now  is  to  overcome  pain  from  arthritis 
every  morning  and  get  rolling.  He  has  had 
it  for  years.  There  is  no  sure  cure  and.  for 
him,  no  surrender. 

•I  can  stand  a  lot  of  pain,  so  I  can  keep 

going." 

Grit  and  pain  tolerance  can  be  flaws,  how- 
ever Last  May  at  the  Memorial  Day  parade 
Koch  was  riding  with  a  policeman  in  a  three- 
wheeler,  keeping  the  column  moving  and 
hitting  trouble  spots  on  the  route,  when  he 
lammed  his  right  hand  against  the  vehicle's 
railing.  Koch  is  left-handed  and  gave  the 
bruise  little  notice. 

Through  the  summer  months  the  wrist  and 
forearm  hurt  fiercely  at  times  and  got  numb 
at  other  times.  In  the  fall,  during  one  of  his 
duty  visits  to  the  Veteran's  Administration 
Hospital,  he  winced  when  a  doctor  friend 
shook  his  hand. 

Off  to  X-ray  the  doctor  sent  him.  and 
three  small  bone  fractures  were  found.  There 
followed  weeks  of  splints  and  casts  and  a 
horse  collar  around  the  neck.  He  even  spent 
a  few  days  In  the  hospital  as  a  patient.  Then. 
In  January,  he  underwent  surgery. 

Koch  has  little  patience  with  such  pamper- 
ings.  In  1954  he  was  hospitalized  for  over- 
work and  a  kidney  stone  Just  before  Me- 
morial Day.  Others  took  over  running  the 
parade  but  Koch  persisted  and  assisted  via 
a  bedside  phone. 

•Those  boys  have  a  big  Job  on  their 
shoulders."  he  said  at  the  time.  "They  need 
every  bit  of  help  they  can  get." 

Every  parade  In  downtown  Cleveland  for 
about  30  years  has  had  Koch's  direction.  He's 
a  master  at  organizing  one.  You  can  tell  he  s 
about  done  with  his  hundreds  of  calls  when 
he  makes  an  appeal  for  open  cars  for  the 
Spanish  War  vets  and  the  Gold  Star  Mothers, 
a  most-honored  organization  In  Koch's  esti- 
mation. 
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The  coordinator  of  patriotic  activities— 
he  got  the  title  April  2,  1941,  after  City 
Council  created  the  position— has  an  office 
in  Room  44.  City  Hall,  in  the  basement. 

He  seldom  can  be  found  there,  but  op- 
erators at  the  City  Hall  switchboard  take 
his  messages.  Three  Umes  his  office  has  been 
moved  and  each  time  Koch  has  moved  the 
door  with  Its  number,  too. 

Room  44  Is  not  much  of  an  office,  yet 
Koch  considers  It  adequate.  He  certainly 
would  not  want  his  position  to  become  a  de- 
partment. He  views  with  alarm  and  scorn 
the  department  of  veteran  affairs  in  New 
York.  He  had  suggested  the  big  city  name 
a  coordinator  of  veterans  affairs  about  a 
decade  ago. 

"Now  they  got  a  department  with  about 
20  people  and  it's  become  a  political  thing," 
Koch  said.  "They  do  so  many  things  other 
agencies,  like  the  VA.  do  already.  It's  a 
waste."  _         ,^        , 

Koch's  annual  salary  from  the  city  of 
Cleveland  has  risen  over  the  years  to  $7,400. 
He  has  no  secretary  or  expense  account.  He 
figures  he  spends  more  than  20%  of  his  pay 
on  veterans'  activities.  He  gets  paid  through 
the  city  welfare  department.  Earlier,  It  was 
the  water  department,  where  he  had  been 
a  clerk.  At  one  time,  he  was  paid  out  of  city 
scrap  funds.  He  thinks  he  missed  a  check 
when  the  fund  expired. 

It  was  Just  last  May  when  his  Job  was 
placed  under  Civil  Service.  Koch  took  a  test 
to  qualify  as  a  "veterans'  counselor"  and 
passed.  Civil  Service  classification  brought 
Job  protection  to  the  coordinator,  who  had 
just  turned  75.  Classifying  the  Job  wasn't 
his  Idea. 

Chester  Joseph  Koch  was  born  May  17. 
1892,  m  Louisville.  Ky.  His  father.  Joseph, 
ran  a  saloon  and  brought  to  Chester's  mostly 
German  background  a  bit  of  Irish  from  his 
grandmother's  side.  When  his  sons,  Chester 
and  young  Jerome,  were  big  enough  to  be 
in  and  out  of  the  saloon.  Joseph  Koch  showed 
them  how  the  taps  worked.  They  were  not  to 
get  drunk,  however,  and  didn't. 

Chester's  mother.  Eleanora  Eichorn.  had  a 
solid  German  background  with  some 
branches  of  her  family  reaching  back  to  co- 
lonial America.  A  spunky  little  woman,  she 
lived  to  be  94  and  died  in  1965. 

"One  time  a  drunk  from  the  saloon  kept 
pounding  on  the  door  trying  to  get  Into  the 
house,"  Koch  recalled.  "She  got  a  rifle  and 
warned  him  to  go  away,  that  she  had  a  gun. 
She  fired  right  into  the  door.  The  pounding 
stopped  and  the  neit  morning  we  found 
blood  on  the  doorstep." 

Koch's  father  told  blm  it  was  time  to  find 
a  Job  when  he  was  about  16.  He  got  hired  by 
a  Louisville  department  store  and  learned  the 
business,  but  he  left  after  a  few  years  to  do 
what  he  thought  was  farm  survey  work  with 
a  magazine  writer. 

It  turned  out  that  Koch  was  touring  south- 
ern Ohio  selling  pictures,  taken  by  an  ad- 
vance man.  to  farmers.  He  left  the  wandering 
band  after  a  hard  winter.  He  took  a  train  out 
of  Columbus  to  Cleveland. 

He  doesn't  recall  why  he  chose  Cleveland. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  first  train  out.  But  here  he 
was.  21  years  old  with  a  nickel  In  his  pocket, 
and  he  found  work  selling  hats— It  was  May 
and  the  opening  of  straw  hat  season — and 
men's  clothing. 

Word  came  In  1916  from  Louisville  that  his 
father  had  disappeared  and  Koch  went  home. 
He  learned  that  his  father  had  left  the  saloon 
to  make  a  bank  deposit  but  never  got  to  the 
bank.  Koch  said  he  spent  weeks  traveling 
coast  to  coast  with  a  picture  of  his  father, 
visiting  police  stations.  He  found  no  trace  of 
him,  living  or  dead.  He  believes  his  father 
was  robbed  and  murdered. 

Koch  came  back  to  Cleveland  because  he 
had  a  Job  here.  When  the  United  States  en- 
tered World  War  I,  he  was  courting  Mary 
Irene   Martin   and   he   decided   to  Join  her 


brother's  arhiy  unit.  (Ray  P.  Martin  was  later 
city  manager  of  Cleveland  Heights  and  died 
in  1967.)  .,  . 

He  was  to  meet  the  unit,  the  308th  Motor 
Supply  Train,  at  Camp  Sherman,  near  Co- 
lumbus, and  was  to  escort,  for  reasons  Koch 
can't  remember,  five  prisoners  to  camp. 

"I  didn't  have  a  weapon  so  I  sat  on  the 
edge  of  the  train  seat  with  my  hand  in  my 
pocket;  like  I  was  holding  a  pistol.  In  Colum- 
bus we  had  to  wait  for  an  interurban  and 
my  prisoners  went  into  a  bar.  At  that  time 
you  couldn't  serve  liquor  to  servicemen,  but 
we  weren't  In  uniform.  So  I  shouted  to  the 
bartender,  'These  men  are  soldiers  and  mili- 
tary prisoners  and  If  you  serve  them  I'll  shoot 
out   your  mirrors.'  We  left  and  made  It  to 

camp." 

The  unit  was  shipped  to  Prance  and  on 
the  voyage  Koch  became  a  mess  sergeant.  It 
seems  the  food  on  the  British  transport  ship 
was  bad  and  the  soldiers  were  being  fed 
horsemeat  and  Koch  had  learned  something 
about  cooking  from  his  mother  and  he  was 
ordered  to  take  over  the  cooking  for  the 
soldiers. 

After  eight  months  In  Prance,  five  of  them 
after  the  armistice,  the  unit  came  home. 
Koch  was  married  in  1920  to  Mary  Martin 
and  thev  had  two  children.  Raymond  J.,  who 
has  two  children,  and  Mary  Eleanora  Hutter. 
who  has  four  children.  Mary  Martin  Koch 
died  in  1952.  * 

Koch,  in  the  1920s,  became  active  In  Re- 
publican organizations  and  .veterans  affairs. 
But  it  was  his  role  as  a  clothing  salesman, 
not  politics,  that  brought  him  his  first  Job 
with  the  city.  One  of  his  good  customers  was 
the  late  Harry  L.  Davis,  who  was  governor 
of  Ohio  and  then  mayor  of  Cleveland,  and 
Davis  put  him  In  the  water  department  as  a 
Junior  clerk  In  1934. 

■It  was  in  the  depression  and  I  considered 
It  temporary.  Because  of  that  I  didn't  sign 
up  for  the  city  pension  and  I  never  have. 
And  city  employees  don't  pay  Social  Security, 
so  now  I  don't  have  any  pensions  built  up." 
In  1936.  he  was  fired  by  the  public  utilities 
director  for  political  activity,  prohibited  for 
employees  under  city  charter. 

"I  never  left  the  Job  and  came  in  every 
day.  I  talked  to  some  people  and  got  things 
straightened  out  and  had  a  hearing  and  was 
put  back  on  the  payroll.  I  don't  remember 
how  long  I  was  off  It." 

The  firing  had  a  significant  effect,  for  Koch 
let  all  his  political  affiliations  drop  and  con- 
centrated on  veterans  activities. 

Between  his  Job  and  outside  interests  he 
apparently  left  little  time  for  sleep.  Late  one 
night  when  driving  home,  he  fell  asleep  at  a 
traffic  light.  He  awoke  with  a  start  and  al- 
most ran  down  a  policeman,  Koch  recalled. 
He  gave  up  driving. 

Getting  off  a  bus  at  Public  Square  in  early 
1941.  Koch  saw  Army  selectees  being  escorted 
to  the  depot.  They  deserved  a  better  send-off. 
Koch  decided.  For  mqnths  on  his  lunch 
break  from  the  water  department  until  his 
patriotic  Job  was  made  fuUtime.  he  made 
sure  a  band  was  on  hand  to  lead  the  boys  to 
the  train.  He  would  blow  his  World  War  I 
bass  whistle  to  stop  downtown  traffic  for  the 
selectees  to  give  them  a  sense  of  Importance. 
Koch  has  seen  more  than  400.000  young 
men  off  to  the  military.  Draftees  don't  take 
trains  to  camp  now  but  catch  planes  at  irreg- 
ular hours,  so  Koch  no  longer  sees  them  leave, 
but  he  regularly  visits  the  Induction  centers 
to  greet  the  soldiers-to-be. 

Most  of.  the  tales  heard  about  his  adven- 
tures with  train  send-offs  are  true.  Several 
times  he  had  wild  rides  outside  rail  cars  for 
miles.  ("I  could  see  them  playing  craps  inside 
but  thev  couldn't  hear  me  pounding.")  Once 
he  leaped  off  a  moving  train  in  Rocky  River 
and  walked  the  rails  back  downtown.  And 
once  when  Jumping  off  a  train  moving  out  of 
the  station,  he  slipped  on  a  wet  spot  and 


conked  his  head  on  a  post  on  the  platform. 
Post  and  Koch  survived. 

But  the  function  that  has  brought  him 
most  nationwide  notice  Is  his  protection  of 
the   American   flag. 

In  1961,  the  Air  Force  painted  an  Image  of 
the  stars  and  stripes  on  the  tail  of  the  Jet 
used  by  the  President.  This  drew  the  wrath 

of  Koch. 

"The  President,  like  other  members  of  the 
armed  forces,  should  follow  the  flag,  not 
precede  it,  He  said  at  the  time.  "Nothing 
should  be  placed  before  the  flag." 

A  letter  from  an  Air  Force  aide  explained 
to  Koch  that  the  service  disagreed,  that  an 
emblem  painted  on  the  front  of  a  plane  takes 
a  beating  from  the  weather  and  gets  chip- 
ped that  the  flag  should  be  In  a  prominent 
place  and  the  big  tall  on  the  Jet  was  cer- 
tainly prominent  and  that  the  President 
agreed  with  this  reasoning. 

Koch  bowed  to  the  presidential  sanction  of 
the  practice  but  had  the  last  word.  He  noted 
that  the  stamp  on  the  envelope  bore  the  Im- 
age of  a  flag  and  It  was  defaced  by  a  post- 
mark, m  violation  of  the  flag  code. 

This  year,  when  he  saw  the  new  six-cent 
postage  stamp  bearing  a  picture  of  the  flag, 
he  spoke  up  again.  He  objects  to  use  of  the 
flag  on  stamps  because  It  will  be  defaced  and 
because  the  congressional  flag  code  prohlbite 
using  a  picture  of  the  flag  on  anything  that 
Is  for  temporary  use  and  discard.  Koch  Is 
waiting  for  an  answer  from  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral Lawrence  F   O'Brien. 

The  code  was  approved  in  1942  by  Joint  ac- 
tion of  Congress  Koch  carries  a  copy— a  two- 
page  leaflet^in  his  breast  pocket  at  all  t'.mes 
I  get  asked  questions  about  the  flag  365 
days  a  vear.  There's  only  one  way  to  do 
things,  the  right  way.  The  flag  code  Is  the 
law  of  the  land.  You  must  follow  the  law. 

He  often  sees  the  flag  displayed  or  posi- 
tioned improperly,  in  churches,  public  build- 
ings and.  reccntiy  even  in  the  mayors 
office. 

"I've  been  a  nut  on  the  flag  since  the  day 
I  went  into  the  Army."  His  interest  goes 
back  even  farther,  apparently,  because  he 
took  a  small  flag  Into  the  Army  with  him. 
He  carries  It  in  his  inside  breast  pocket  to 
this  day.  along  with  the  flag  code  and  a  stack 
of  miscellaneous  Items  that  may  come  in 
handy  That  3-inch-by-5-lnch  flag  has  a 
small  wax  mark  on  It. 

"The  wax  dripped  off  a  candle  during  a 
mass  in  the  basement  of  a  chateau  In  Le 
Mans  in  France.  I  have  always  felt  a  flag 
should  be  on  the  altar." 

The  same  flag  saved  a  young  housekeeper 
from  prosecution  by  Koch.  Years  ago  his 
home  was  looted,  but  the  flag,  which  he  had 
placed  atop  a  World  War  I  helmet,  was  not 
^ken.  though  the  helmet  was.  Detectives 
brought  a  youth  with  some  of  the  stolen 
items  to  Koch  for  Identification. 

"I  asked  him  why  he  didn't  take  the  flag. 
He  said.  -I  respect  the  flag.'  So  I  didn't  press 
charges  so  he  could  go  into  the  service.  It 
was  hard  to  get  In  with  a  police  record.  A 
couple  years  later  the  kid  came  back  In  uni- 
form to  thank  me." 

His  feeling  for  the  flag  carries  to  the  na- 
tional anthem.  "To  me,  it's  a  prayer.  In  a 
sense.  It's  a  prayer  for  the  boys  and  their 
safety  and  for  the  people  at  home." 


Many  of  the  people  at  home  benefit  from 
Koch's  concern,  especially  war  veterans.  Of 
the  many  activities  for  them,  one  that  is. 
perhaps,  dearest  to  Ches— he  is  called  Ches 
by  most  that  get  to  know  him— is  the  Crile 
Christmas  Gift  Shop  at  the  VA  hospital.  He 
started  It  and  each  year  supports  it  with 
appeals  for  contributions. 

For  years,  he  has  rounded  up  gifts  for  serv- 
icemen and  veterans.  In  this  context,  he 
once  called  himself  the  "city's  greatest 
chiseler." 
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•The  prople  of  Cl«T*l»nd  it  flue  p«)ple. 
They  always  r«*pond  when  a  ne«l  ta  made 

So  do«  ChM  Koch.  A  f«w  days  out  of  the 
hoepltal  in  December,  he  was  seen  down- 
town on  a  very  cold  and  snowy  day.  A  flan- 
nel mitten  protected  his  aUlng  hand  and 
wrUt  He  was  out  because  there  was  need  to 
arrange  a  military  funeral  for  an  old  war  vet. 

"Ifs  a  source  of  great  satUfacOon  when 
you  know  that  you  can  help  someone.  People 
often  dont  know  what  to  do  or  how  to  get 

*Honors  have  come  hla  way  and  though  the 
plaquea  have  piled  high  he  la  grateful  for 
aU  of  them.  Among  the  more  prominent 
honors  are  a  human  relations  award  from 
the  NaUonal  Conference  of  Christiana  and 
Jews,  a  rare  military  cltaUon  for  patrloUo 
civilian  service  and  a  papel  cltatton  for 
service  to  mankind. 

In  the  last  few  years,  life  has  been  a  bit 
easier  for  Koch.  On  Oct  a.  1965.  he  married 
Anne  B.  Tuttle,  a  widow  10  years  younger 
than  he.  He  had  been  a  widower  since  1963. 
She  has  three  living  sons  and  Ave  grand- 
children. 

A  change  in  Koch's  habltt  has  been  no- 
ticed by  reporters.  He  no  longer  comes  dally 
to  the  news  rooms.  He  uses  the  phone  more 
often  to  keep-  editors  aware  of  approaching 
holidays  and  parade*  and  to  report  elecUons 
by  veterans'  groups. 

Anne  Koch  makes  sure  that  Ches  takes 
care  of  himself  and  she  keeps  a  good  home 
for  him.  She  helps  with  his  correspondence. 
They  attend  conventions  together  and  she  Is 
often  with  him  at  veterans  dinners. 

And  Mrs.  Koch  worries  about  her  husband. 
"He  works  too  hard.'  she  said  "He  gets  so 
Involved  in  everything  "  Even  In  the  hoepltal 
he  got  phone  calls  and  thU  upsets  her.  He  has 
no  pension  and  can't  afford  to  retire.  Koch 
said  that  he  hasnt  even  thought  of  It. 

They  live  In  pleasant  rented  quarters  at 
4298  E  133d  Street,  near  a  bus  line  and  within 
walking  distance  of  St.  Timothy  Catholic 
Church,  where  they  were  married  and  both 
are  members.  Koch  sometimes  gets  to  a  mass 
at  St.  John  Cathedral,  where  he  retolns  his 
longtime  membership  on  the  ushers'  staff. 

The  Koch  living  room  has  two  desks.  The 
neat  one  Is  Mrs.  Koch's.  She  is  recording  sec- 
retary of  the  American  Gold  Star  Mothers. 
Through  08M  activity  she  knew  Koch  for 
years  before  they  began  courting  a  year  be- 
fore their  marriage  The  other  desk  Is  Koch's. 
Even  he  has  trouble  finding  his  way  through 
the  stacks  on  It. 

The  fireplace  mantel  on  the  other  end  or 
the  room  has  a  small  flag  and  a  portrait  of 
the  youngest  of  Anne  Tuttle  Koch's  four 
sons  Leonard  TutUe.  who  was  killed  In  acUon 
in  Germany  on  Dec.  13.  1944.  Uke  two  of  his 
brothers,  he  was  drafted  in  World  War  n. 

"When  the  boys  were  drafted,  well.  It  was 
something  that  had  to  be  done  by  boys  of 
that  age,"  Mrs.  Koch  said.  "Then,  after  he 
was  killed,  I  was  numb.  I  was  numb  for  a 
long  time. 

"I  have  granddaughters  now  who  are  21 
and  18  and  I  am  glad  they  are  not  boys." 

Chester  Koch  didn't  realize  he  was  bom  at 
home  until  his  mother  was  In  a  hospital.  Just 
before  her  death,  and  said  It  was  the  flrst 
time.  That  house  he  was  born  In,  at  7th  and 
Broadway  In  Louisville,  near  where  his  father 
ran  a  saloon,  has  been  torn  down.  A  U.S.  Poet 
Office  was  built  on  the  site  and.  as  Mrs.  Koch 
said,  a  flag  always  lUee  over  U. 
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CRISIS  IN  MAINLAND  CANE  SUGAR 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Sjuth  of  Iowa) .  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana [Mr.  Long]  Is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 


extend  my  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter  and  certain  tables. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  Is  a  basic  contradiction  In  current 
American  agricultural  policies  which 
greatly  troubles  me.  a  contradiction  be- 
tween our  policies  and  the  prediction  by 
concerned  agricultural  experts  that  the 
world  will  face  virtxial  famine  by  the  year 
1984.  I  do  not  propose  to  offer  still  an- 
other cure-all  here  today,  but  I  do  intend 
to  ask  the  searching  question:  Why  do 
we  in  the  United  States  place  an  arbi- 
trary burden  upon  one  sector  of  our  agri- 
cultural Industry,  which  all  agree  cannot 
produce  even  our  own  demands  even 
under  the  best  of  conditions? 

The  sector  to  which   I   refer  is,   of 
course,  the  sugar  industry.  Under  the 
1965  Sugar  Act.  domestic  sugar  was  sup- 
posed to  provide  65  percent  of  American 
sugar  needs.  The  remaining  35  percent 
of  U.S.  consumption  was  allotted  to  for- 
eign sugar  producers,  notably  the  Phil- 
ippines and  Latin  America.  Characteris- 
tically, perhaps,  there  was  a  joker  In  the 
deck,  nioglcally,  the  bill  provides  that 
should  either  element  of  the  domestic 
sugar  Industry — divided  roughly  between 
mainland  cane  sugar  In  Louisiana  and 
Florida,    beet    sugar    in    the    Western 
States,   and  cane   sugar   from   Hawaii. 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands- 
fail  to  produce  its  quota.  Its  deficit  would 
be  given  not  to  other  elements  of  the 
domestic  sugar  Industry,  but  handed  over 
to    foreign    sugar    producers — first    the 
Philippines,  then  Latin  America. 

Since  the  act  became  effective,  the  beet 
stigar  producers  in  the  Western  States 
and  the  cane  sugar  producers  in  Amer- 
ican islands  have  not  met  their  quotas. 
In  fact,  the  Virgin  Islands  have  com- 
pletely gone  out  of  the  sugar  business. 
This  deficit  was  subsequently  awarded 
to  the  Philippines,  which  has  not  been 
able  to  use  fully  the  deficit  quotas,  and 
then  it  was  awarded  to  sugar-producing 
nations  in  Latin  America.  At  the  same 
time,  surplus  inventories  in  the  sugar- 
cane areas  of  Louisiana  and  Florida  have 
grown  to  unmanageable  proportions.  The 
simple  fact  is  that  if  relief  from  these 
inventories  is  not  forthcoming  this  year, 
several  growers  and  millers  in  Louisiana 
and  Florida,  especially  the  smaller  oper- 
ators, will  be  forced  out  of  business. 

This  is  the  condition  of  a  sector  of 
American  agriculture  in  which  there  Is 
not  now.  nor  has  there  ever  been,  a  sur- 
plus of  American  requirements.  This  is 
the  prospect  for  a  sector  of  American 
agriculture  which  over  the  years  has  not 
cost  the  Federal  Government  anything 
for  the  control  and  stabilization  of  the 
industry.  I  have  no  argument  with  the 
Government's  efforts  to  maintain  a  stable 
market  for  sugar.  But  I  do  contend  that 
the  current  policy,  by  which  portions  of 
the  domestic  sugar  quota  are  drained 
away  to  foreign  producers  with  no  mind 
to  the  plight  of  our  domestic  sugar  farm- 
ers, is  ruining  msa^r  small  American 
farmers  and  millers. 

Something  must  be  done  to  save  these 
people  from  a  ruin  not  of  their  own 
making,  and  I  care  a  great  deal  for  the 


American  farmer.  It  Is  the  duty  of  the 
Congress  and  the  Federal  Government 
to  secure  the  welfare  of  American  citizens 
first  and  foremost.  It  carmot  be  disputed 
that  the  existing  policy  pertaining  to 
sugar  production  places  the  welfare  and 
interests  of  foreign  governments  far 
aheswl  of  our  own  people  and  our  own 
agricultiiral  industry,  with  the  direct  and 
inescapable  result  that  this  sector  of  the 
American  domestic  Industry  Is  being  de- 
stroyed, and  at  a  time  when  the  advice  of 
experts  point  to  future  famines  the  like 
of  which  the  world  has  never  known  be- 
fore. The  maintenance  of  a  strong  and 
stable  agricultural  industry  is  not  only 
required  for  our  economic  welfare,  but 
more  importantly  for  the  safety  and  se- 
ciulty  of  the  Nation. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  until  1965  the 
Siigar  Act  included  a  provision  to  allo- 
cate domestic  sugar  quota  deficits  to 
other  domestic  sugar-producing  areas  on 
a  temporary  basis,  which  served  to  level 
the  natural  variations  in  domestic  sugar 
production.  But  the  1965  Sugar  Act 
amendments  excluded  this  provision,  and 
in  its  place  established  a  policy  of  award- 
ing any  domestic  deficit  to  foreign  sugar 
producers.  Congress  apparently  intended 
that  domestic  producers  be  given  65  per- 
cent of  the  American  market.  However, 
In  1967  domestic  producers  supplied  only 
57  percent  of  America's  sugar  require- 
ments, because  as  stated  before  the 
Philippines  and  the  Latin  American  na- 
tions were  alloted  the  deficit  quotas  of 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

At  the  same  time,  sugar  Inventories  In 
the  mainland  cane  sugar  producing 
States  of  Louisiana  and  Florida  were  pil- 
ing up,  until  the  effective  inventory  of 
mainland  cane  sugar  as  of  Januai-y  1  of 
this  year  was  1,051,000  tons,  36  percent 
above  the  maximum  guidelines  estab- 
lished by  the  Congress  and  96  percent 
of  the  total  1968  marketing  quota.  In 
other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  for 
Louisiana  and  Florida  sugar  producers 
to  extricate  cane  sugar  from  the  effects 
of  the  1965  Sugar  Act  amendments  with- 
out action  by  the  Congress,  our  cane 
farmers  would  have  to  virtually  cease 
production  this  year,  which  is  obviously 
financially  impossible. 

Let  me  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  these 
huge  inventories  of  mainland  cane  sugar 
were  built  up  Inadvertently.  Louisiana 
and  Florida  cane  sugar  growers  are  not 
purposely  overproducing.  They  have  op- 
■  erated  within  the  acreage  allotments  set 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  But 
better  production  methods,  better  vari- 
eties of  sugarcane,  better  fertilizers,  and 
more  efficient  sugar  extraction  methods 
have  increased  the  production  of  sugar 
from  cane.  In  fact,  the  mainland  cane 
crop  acreage  for  1965  was  12  percent  be- 
low the  1964  level.  This  reduction  was 
maintained  through  1967,  when  it  was 
only  10  percent  below  1964.  But  In  1968, 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  set 
the  crop  acreage  15  percent  below  the 
1964  level.  Without  some  relief,  the  pos- 
sibility exists  that  a  substantial  quan- 
tity of  cane  sugar  will  be  produced  in  the 
fall  of  1968  which  cannot  be  marketed 
until  1970.  The  mainland  cane  farmers, 
with  perhaps  one  of  the  largest  financial 
investments  in  farms  and  equipment  In 
the  whole  agricultural  industry,  simply 


cannot  withstand  the  economic  pressures 
inherent  in  an  inventory  carryover  of  this 
size  and  length  of  time.  These  great  sugar 
Inventories  exist,  I  might  add,  at  a  time 
when  we  are  importing  sugar,  further  ag- 
gravating an  already  critical  balance-of- 
payments  situation. 

With  cruel  Irony,  the  world  today  Is 
crying  out  for  increased  food  production 
and  more  efficient  agricultural  technol- 
ogy. The  United  States  seems  to  be  one 
of  the  very  few  nations  which  has  been 
able  to  adapt  industrial  technology  to 
food  production.  Yet  when  our  agricul- 
tural scientists  and  technicians  perform 
this  rare  feat,  such  as  in  the  case  of  cane 
sugar  production,  the  agricultural  indus- 
try is  penalized  rather  than  rewarded. 
Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  not  my  purpose  here 
today  to  take  anything  away  from  other 
sugar-producing  are«B  of  the  Nation,  for 
I  am  told  that  the  United  States  cannot, 
even  under  the  best  conditions,  produce 
enough   domestic   sugar   to   supply   all 
America's  needs.  And  quite  frankly,  we 
need  a  healthy  sugar  industry  in  the 
South,  in  the  West,  and  among  the  is- 
lands of  the  Republic.  Nor  is  it  my  pur- 
pose  to   Impose   restrictions   upon   the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines,  one  of  our 
few  Pacific  allies,  nor  upon  the  nations 
of  Latin  America,  nor  any  other  nation 
which  supplies  the  United  States  with 
sugar.  It  Is,  however,  my  purpose  to  sug- 
gest to  the  Congress  and  the  adminis- 
tration  that   remedial    steps    must    be 
taken  to  insure  the  health  of  the  main- 
land sugar  industry.  I  think  there  is  a 
way  to  accomplish  this  without  hurting 
either  domestic  or  foreign  sugar  sources, 
and  I  lay  it  upon  the  conscience  of  the 
Congress  and  the  administration  that  it 
is  our  duty  and  in  fact  our  economic  ne- 
cessity to  take  quick  and  effective  action. 
As  the  matter  now  stands,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  no  alternative 
under  the  present  sugar  act,  but  to  con- 
tinue reducing  the  sugar  crop  acreage 
In  Louisiana  and  Florida,  But  even  a  20- 
percent  reduction  on  top  of  the  present 
15-percent     reduction     now     effective 
would  not  solve  the  problem.  Unfortu- 
nately, there  are  no  practical  substitute 
crops  to  which  Louisiana  and  Florida 
sugarcane  croplands  could  be  put  while 
the  sugar  industry  attempts  to  ride  out 
this  crisis.  The  only  prospect  Is  for  com- 


pletely unbearable  inventories  of  unmar- 
ketable sugar  from  mainland  cane,  while 
western    beet    sugar    and    offshore    or 
American  Island  cane  sugar  are  not  even 
reaching  the  market  quotas  set  for  them. 
The  sugar  act  today  Is  badly  out  of  bal- 
ance, and  conditions  leave  us  no  choice 
but  to  step  in  and  correct  the  imbalance. 
The  obvious  solution,  of  course,  is  for 
the  Congress  to  pass  legislation  to  grant 
Interim  relief  to  mainland  cane  produc- 
ers through  a  reallocation  of  the  Puerto 
Rican  quota  deficit  throughout  the  life 
of  the  present  Sugar  Act,  that  is  through 
1971  Transfer  of  the  Puerto  Rican  quota 
deficit  to  mainland  cane  farmers  would 
hold  Louisiana  and  Florida  crop  acre- 
age at  a  profitable  level  and  at  the  same 
time  dispose  of  growing  domestic  sugar 
inventories    through    larger    marketing 
quotas.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker  the 
mainland  cane  growers  would  be  able  to 
sell  off  their  huge  Inventories  under  the 
marketing  quotas  which  are  not  pres- 
ently being  used  by  Puerto  Rico,  which 
in  turn  would  make  it  possible  for  them 
to  continue  cane  sugar  production  on  re- 
duced acreage  but  at  a  profitable  level. 
I  am  not  arbitrarily  choosing  Puerto 
Rico,  for  this  island  will  not  lose  any  of 
its  quota  which  it  can  use.  But  the  fact 
is  that  for  a  number  of  years  now,  be- 
cause of  economic  and  climatic  condi- 
tions pecuUar  to  Puerto  Rico,  it  has  not 
been  able  to  produce  its  quota.  Nor  will 
this  solution  harm  the  Philippines,  which 
by  law  receives  favored  treatment  in  re- 
allocation of  deficit  quotas,  because  that 
republic  has  also  been  unable  to  absorb 
additional   quota   deficits.   Instead,   the 
effect  would  be  spread  widely  over  some 
30  other  countries,  obviously  minimizing 
the  danger  to  their  domestic  economies. 
And  at  any  rate,  the  change  wUl  not  af- 
fect the  primary  sugar  quota  allotted  to 
any  foreign  nation.  Nor  will  it  adversely 
affect  the  continental  beet  quota  because 
they  have  not  met  their  quota  for  the 
past  2  years  and  whether  they  make  It 
this  year  remains  to  be  seen. 

I  am  not  suggesting  this  change  of 
poUcy  merely  for  the  Interests  of  Lou- 
isiana and  Florida  sugarcane  producers, 
but  also  for  the  benefit  of  aU  domestic 
sugar  producers.  I  am  proposing  that 
deficits  in  domestic  sugar  quotas,  such 
as  the  Puerto  Rican  deficit,  should  be 
reallocated  to  the  domestic  sugar  pro 


duclng  area  which  requires  a  temporary 
quota  increase  because  of  inadvertent 
overproduction  and  rising  Inventories. 
The  policy  change  quite  apparently 
would  serve  to  remove  the  mainland 
cane  producers  from  a  crisis  this  year, 
but  It  would  also  serve  to  protect  main- 
land beet  producers  and  offshore  cane 
sugar  producers  from  similar  circum- 
stances In  the  future. 

Aside  from  the  sugar  crisis  Itself.  I 
firmly  believe  that  in  the  larger  area  of 
food  production,  it  is  our  duty  to  take 
this  action  as  quickly  as  possible.  And 
from  the  point  of  view  of  our  balance  of 
payments,  this  action  would  certainly  be 
a  positive  factor.  It  Is  also  necessary  to 
guard  America's  agricultural  industry 
from  piecemeal  destruction,  because  it 
will  be  the  strength  of  American  agri- 
culture which  will  ultimately  be  caUed 
upon  to  save  mankind  from  extinction, 
from  famine,  and  starvation. 

I  should  also  like  to  point  out  that  the 
migration  of  idle  farm  laborers  to  Amer- 
ican metropolitan  areas  Is  one  of  our 
most  serious  problems  today,  and  It 
properly  concerns  the  Congress.  I  do 
not  know  the  total  answer  to  this  prob- 
lem, but  I  do  know  a  proper  partial  pre- 
vention, that  is  the  protection  of  the 
agricultural  Industry,  Including  the 
sugar  Industry,  so  that  these  American 
citizens  are  not  Idled  In  the  first  place 
and  are  not  subsequently  compelled  to 
migrate  to  other  areas  for  work.  Quick 
congressional  action  will  remove  the 
necessity  for  migration  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  sugar  Industry  workers  and  allied 
trades.  „      , 

In  the  very  near  future,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  shaU  bring  before  the  House  proposed 
legislation  to  correct  the  imbalance  In 
domestic  sugar  quotas,  in  cooperation 
with  other  Members  from  Louisiana  and 
Florida,  and  I  sincerely  hope  with  the 
cooperation  of  our  colleagues  from  the 
20  beet  sugar  producing  States,  the 
State  of  Hawaii,  and  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico. 

At  this  point  in  this  discussion,  I 
would  like  to  place  In  the  Record  several 
statistical  tables  and  other  data  com- 
piled by  the  American  Sugarcane  League 
and  the  Florida  Sugarcane  League, 
which  graphically  presents  the  case  of 
the  mainland  sugarcane  farmer  in 
crisis: 


TABLE  I.-OOMESTIC  BEET  SUGAR  AREA 
Acreage.  Production,  Yield,  Inventories.  Marketings,  and  Quotas,  1962-68 


TABLE  2.-MAINLAN0  CANE  SUGAR  AREA 
Acreage,  production,  yield,  inventories,  marketings,  and  quoUs,  1962-68 


Year 


Planted 
acres  > 


Crop 
produc- 
tion ' 


Yield  per 
planted 
acre> 


Jan.  1  inventory 
Physical  ■    Ettective » 


Quota 
market- 
ings'* 


Final 
quota  > 


Year 


Crop  pro-    Yield  per 
Acres '      duction '       acre ' 


Jan.  1  inventory 
Physical'  Effective'     ings»« 


Quota 
market- 


Final 
quota' 


1962    1,163 

2,696 

1963     :::.- .    1.2" 

3,090 

1964 l.«!) 

1%5 1.296 

1966.... M.230 

1967 '1.225 

1968 

3,320 

2,823 

2,845 

»2.700 

2.23 

1,269 

?  42 

1,368 

?  31 

1,025 

2  18 

1,696 

2  31 

1,715 

7  20 

1,522 

•1.429 

1.818 
1,999 
2,124 
2,744 
2.541 
2.362 
S2.238 


2,415 
2,965 
2,699 
3.025 
3,024 
2,824 


2.500 
2,699 
2,699 
3,025 
3.025 
3.216 


1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 


467 

850 

471 

1.182 

577 

1.143 

506 

1.102 

513 

1.213 

515 

« 1,440 

«491  . 

1.82 

89 

2.51 

65 

1.98 

138 

2.18 

2/0 

2.36 

279 

2.80 

391 

596 

256 
319 
427 
664 
667 
780 
11,051 


787 
1,075 

906 
1.099 
1,100 
1.169 


795 
1,010 

911 
1.100 
1,100 
1,169 


1 1,000  acres  ol  beets,  harvested  plus  bona  fide  abandoned  acres. 

-  lioOO  tons  ol  sugar,  raw  value. 

'  Tons  oi.  sugar,  raw  value. 

<  Calendar  year. 

:  Estimated. 

'  Preliminary. 

Source:  Tom  Murphy*  letter  of  Jan.  25.  1968. 


purposes. 
3  Tons  of  sugar,  raw  value. 
<  Calendar  year. 

s  Preliminary.  „       . 

«  Total  proportionate  share  acreage  allowed. 
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TABLE  3     HAWAII 
Aernft,  Prod«eliOfl.  tfU.  Inv«n»fi«,  Mirlittinp.  and  Quotn.  1962  W 


TABLE  6— AMOUNT  OF  SUGAR  ALLOWED  FOR  SALE  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  BY  WESTERN 

HEMISPHERE   COUNTRIES.    1964-6»— Coirtinutd 

IShert  letM,  raw  viIm] 


Acrts> 


Cnp 

pfoduc- 


¥i«M  p«r 
xr«< 


Jm.  1 

piiysiul 
inv«n- 

tonr-" 


Main-      Hawaii '  • 
laad'* 


rifial 
quota - 


19t4> 


19(S> 


196ti 


19671 


1981 1 


1962 
1963 
1964 
1965 
1966 
1967 
1958 


109 

108 

in 

110 

111 


O 


1.120 
1.101 
1.179 
1.218 
1.234 
1.191 


io.n 
law 
lae 

11  07 

11.12 


124 

118 
146 
173 
210 
198 
17 


l.OM 
1.033 
1.110 
1.137 
1.200 
1.2S3 


42 
41 
42 
44 
43 
•49 


I.OIO 
1.070 
1.110 
1.137 
1.200 
I.2S3 


Honduras. 


4.661 
0 


6.102 
6. 065 


5.  IX 

S.1S6 


TuWOD. 


1.104.177      2.074.323    2.639,032      2.811.214         2.300.494 


« 1,000  acrts  ol  eaiio,  harVOTttd  plus  bona  hda  ibandontd  Jct»s. 

.'  iIqOO  tons  of  wgar,  raw  valu* 

>  Crop  ytaff  nfi  calendar  yaarj  art  lynonymoui 

U^tm'^,»'lw'0«mM  and  ha..  bMn  ad.ustrt  to  generally  re«Kt  ,n».nlory  losses  and 
|a«iis 
''  Calendar  year 
'  Not  available 
■  Eshmated 
Sluice    Tom  Murphy's  letter  ot  Ian  25.  1968. 

TABLE  4      PUERTO  RICO 
Acreage   Production.  Yield,  Inventoria*.  Maffcetings,  Deficits,  and  Quota*.  1962  68 


•  September  1967  Sugar  Reports  table  21  Includes  basic  quotas,  prorations  ol  amounts  with- 
held (rom  Cuba  and  Southern  Rhodesia,  and  deficit  reallMations. 

-Dec  14  1967.  USOA  press  release  Includes  basic  quotas  and  prorations  of  amounts  withhUI 
from  Cuba  and  Southern  Rhodesia,  but  no  deficit  reallocations. 

TABLE  7.-SHARE  OF  THE  US  SUGAR  MARKET  SUPPLIED  BY  DOMESTIC  SUGAR  AND  THE 
SHARE  BY  FOREIGN  SUGAR.  1962-67 


Total 

ctiargts 

against 

quotas 

(thousand 

IMW) 


Domestic  sugar 


Foreign  sugar 


Tons 
(thouunds) 


Percent 
ol  total 


Tons 
(thousands) 


Percent 
ol  total 


Year 


Acres' 


Crop 
produc- 
tion '  ' 


Yield 
per  acre' 


Iwi    I       Quota  marliatinis 

physical 

inventory  ■•     Main-         Puerto 


Oeetared 

dehcit- 


Final 
quota ' 


1962  9.792 

1963  10.S18 

IMI 9.119 

UH 9.921 

1966 ia357 

1967  10.384 


5.194 
5.959 
5.528 
6.096 
6.042 
5.951 


53.04 
56.66 

60.62 
61.45 
58.34 
57.31 


4.598 
4.559 
3.591 
3.825 
4.315 
4.433 


46  96 
43.34 
39.38 
38.55 
41  66 
42.69 


1962. 
1963 
1964 
1965 

1966. 
1967 
1968 


309 

303 
303 
288 
273 
263 


1.009 
9« 
969 
896 
883 
818 


3  27 
3  26 
3.26 
3  11 
3.23 
3.11 


31 

17 
23 
63 
16 
59 


904 
875 
793 
830 
711 
70» 


» 


111 

117 
124 
117 
125 


250 
270 
225 
325 
429 
41$ 


890 
870 
915 
815 
711 

m 


Sourcu:  January  and  February  issues  of  Sugar  Reports. 
TABLE  8  -MARKETINGS  OF  SUGAR  BY  CANE  SUGAR  REFINERS  AND  DOMESTIC  PRODUCING 

AREAS    1962  67  > 


Calendar  year 


Cane  sugar 
rehners  - 


Domestic      Mainland 

beet  sugar  cane  sugar 

aiea  '  area  ' 


*  I.OOO  Kres  ol  cane,  harvested  plus  bona  fide  abandoned  acra*. 
-  1000  tons  ot  sugar,  raw  value 

>  Year  in  which  maior  period  ol  harvest  occurred 

•  Tons  at  sugar,  raw  value. 


S; 


6.974 

6.745 
6.674 
6.723 
7.023 
•7.183 


2.415 
2,965 
2,699 
3.025 
3,024 
2.824 


787 

1.075 

906 

1.099 
1.100 
1.169 


Hawaii  > 


1.084 
1.033 
1.110 
1.137 
1,200 
1.253 


Puerto 

Rico' 


904 
875 
793 
830 
711 
705 


Note    Production  data  have  not  been  adiustad  to  rellKt  losses.  

Source   Tom  Murphy  s  letter  ol  Jan  25   .9S8  1 0««li»«»rl»r  consumption  in  the  continental  United  States.  .  ,.,    , 

:  oi^butaM  of  refined  sugar  lor  quota  purposes  USD  A  Sugar  Reports,  table  1. 
TABLE  5     PHILIPPINES    AMOUNT  OF  SUGAR  ALLOWED  FOR  SALE  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES.         |  Quota  tiwrkilings  Tom  Murphy  s  letter  ot  Jan  25.  1968 

TABLE  9  -FINAL  CONSUMPTION  DETERMINATIONS.  QUOTA  CHARGES.  AND  DISTRIBUTIO". 

Short  tons,  raw  valu«  BY  PRIMARY  DISTRIBUTORS.  1962^7 

I  Tons,  raw  valuel 


Yom: 


1962 
1963 


1.267.401 
1.247.618 
1.219.790 
1.178.216 
1  1.202.978 
:  1.126. 020 
1.126.020 


Year 


Final 
consumption 
determinatioa 


Quota  charges  > 


•  IneMH  79673  tons  of  deficit  Irom  other  areas.  An  additional  152.758  tons  oi  defieit  would 
have  been  allocated  to  the  Ptiilipprnes  but  the  Philipptnes  could  not  use  it  .„^„i^, 

ThVPhilipprnes  Jas  entitled  to  an  additional  203.264  tons  ol  quota  as  a  delicit  reallocation 
but  could  not  use  it 

Source  Data  tor  1961  through  1967  «eie  obtained  Irom  table  21  ol  SaPjember  1967  Sugar 
Reports  and  include  oasic  quotas.  Pforat»ns  of  amounts  withheld  rom  Cuba  and  South,^ 
Rt>odesia  and  dedcil  reallocations.  Data  lor  1968  are  from  Dec  '*■  '*' ."SOA  Pi"s  release 
and  i"lude  basic  quotas  and  proration  o(  amount  withheld  Irom  Cuba  and  Southern  Rhodesia, 
but  no  deficit  leallocatmns. 


1962 
1963 
1964 
1965 
1966 


10.000.000 
10. 400. 000 
9.800.000 
9.911.783 
10.375,000 


I9J7 ;:;:;:;;;;.: io.8oo,ooo 


9,791,981 

10,518,243 
9.119.211 
9. 920. 857 
10,356,999 
10.384.399 


Distribution 

by  primary 

distributors 

9.751.927 
9.988.831 
9.670.693 
10.020.287 
10,296.878 
'10.250.000 


1  January  and  February  issues  of  Sugar  Reports.  ,i,.i„i  c....,  B.iv>rt.  table  2 

.  For  continental  consumption,  e.cluding  livestock  feed  and  alcohol.  Sugar  Reports,  table  i. 

'  Preliminary. 

TABLE  10.-POPULATION  AND  SUGAR  DISTRIBUTION.  1962  71 


TABLE  6 


AMOUNT  OF  SUGAR  ALLOWED  FOR  SALE  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  BY  WESTERN 
HEMISPHERE  COUNTRIES.  1954-68 
(Short  tons,  raw  vaht«| 

1965  • 


U.S.  population 
en  July  1  ' 
(thousands) 


Population 
increase  over 
previous  year 
(thousands) 


Sugar  distribu- 
tion by  primary 
distributors 
(1.000  tons. 
raw  value) 


Per  capita 

distribution 

(pounds,  raw 

value) 


19641 


19 


19671 


I9H' 


Doniinican  Republic. 
Meiico 

Br«il  

Peru  

British  West  IndiH. 

Ecuador     

Argentina.    .  . 

Costa  Rica 
French  West  Indies 

Colombia 

Nicaraiua 


ElSalvadar 

Panama 

Haiti 

Veneiuela 

British  Honduras.. 


402.822 

479.425 

182.363 

234,391 

142,  524 

58.039 

20,000 

58.119 

34.290 

30.346 

50.454 

45,023 

20, 551 

19.216 

20.326 

0 

5.988 


469.244 

475.017 

269.243 

292.892 

148.605 

60. 223 

68.723 

42.459 

52.248 

34.182 

49.416 

42.734 

21,091 

17.655 

22.603 

2,873 

5,115 


602. 931 

488,896 

478, 143 

381.375 

176,886 

69.570 

58.820 

71,527 

55,644 

50,597 

19,000 

60.277 

44.204 

13.000 

26.564 

24.033 

12.884 


618.131 

424. 181 

512.651 

408,901 

183.641 

74.591 

63.064 

60,357 

57, 767 

54,250 

52,889 

50,862 

37,301 

32. 815 

28,480 

25. 767 

13. 378 


433.061 
442. 799 
433.  061 
345.417 
158.132 
63.011 
53.273 
50,981 
49,744 
45,827 
50,981 
42,963 
31,506 
32, 079 
24,059 
21.758 
11.52C 


1962 

1963 
1964. 
1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 


186.656 
189,417 
192,120 
194.572 
196,920 
199.118 
201,768 
204,466 
207, 326 
210.349 


2.761 
2.703 
2.452 
2.348 
2,198 
2,650 
2,698 
2.860 
3.023 


9.752 

9.989 

9.671 

10.020 

10.297 

-10.250 

MO.  445 

10.  584 

10.732 

3  10.889 


104.49 
105.47 
100.68 
103.00 
104.58 
102.95 
103.  53 
103.  53 
103.  53 
103.  53 


1  Including  Armed  Forces  overseas.  Data  lor  1962  through  1967  obtained  '™m  series  P-25. 
No  3K  dat'ed  Feb*  15.  1968.  Bureau  ol  the  Census.  US  Department  «•  Commerce^Dat  lor  1%8 
through  1971  are  series  B  proiections  ol  the  Bureau  ol  the  Census  oblained  from  series  P  «. 
No  359  dated  Feb.  20,  1967. 

-Preliminary.  .......      /ini»\ 

»  Based  on  1962  67  average  per  capita  distribution  (103.53). 
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TABLE    11  -PROJECTIONS   OF   FUTURE  CONSUMPTION    DETERMINATIONS 

MAINLAND  CANE  SUGAR  AREA  QUOTAS  UNDER  PRESENT  SUGAR  ACT,  1968-71 

(Thousands  ot  tons,  raw  valuel 


TABLE  13 -PROJECTIONS  OF  MAINLAND  CANE  SUGAR  AREA  SUGAR  INVENTORIES, 
ASSUMING  NO  SPECIAL  RELIEF— Continued 

(Thousands  ol  tons,  raw  value( 


Year 


1968. 
1969 
1970 
1971. 


Consumption 
determination  ■ 


Maintand  cane  sugar 
area  quota 


Item 


10.500.000 
10,650.000 
10. 800. 000 
10.950,000 


1.117,333 
1.143.333 
1.169.333 
1.195.333 


1  Sugar  distribution  by  primary  distributors  (from  table  10)  plus  60.000  tons  for  refining  losses, 
with  the  sum  rounded  to  nearest  50,000  tons. 

TABLE  12.-MAINLAND  CANE  SUGAR  AREA  QUOTA  AT  VARIOUS  LEVELS  OF  CONSUMPTION 

DETERMINATIONS,  UNDER  PRESENT  SUGAR  ACT 

(Thousands  of  tons,  raw  value) 


No  further 

20  percent 

additional 

acreage  cut 

acreage  cut 

Assump- 

Assump- 

Assump- 

Assump- 

tion 

tion 

tion 

tion 

No.  1> 

No.  2' 

No.  3> 

No.  4« 

1.143 

1.143 

1,143 

1,143 

1.323 

1.539 

1.133 

1,133 

1  266 

1.374 

1.076 

1.168 

1  169 

1.169 

1.169 

1.169 

1.420 

1,744 

1.040 

1.332 

I  266 

1,374 

1.076 

1.168 

1  195 

1,195 

1,195 

1,195 

1.491 

1.923 

921 

1.305 

Consumption 
determination 


Mainland  cane 
sugar  area  quota 


10.400.000 
10.450,000 
10,500,000 
10,550,000 
10.600.000 
10,650,000 
10.700.000 


li  100.000 
1,108,667 
1,117,333 
1,126,000 
1,134,667 
1,143.333 
1,152,000 


Consumption 
determination 


Mainland  cane 
sugar  area  quota 


10,750,000 
10,800,000 
10,850.000 
10,900,000 
10,950,000 
11,000,000 


1.160.667 
1.169,333 
1,178,000 
1.186.667 
1.195.333 
1.204.000 


1969  quota  marketings 

Jan  1,  1979,  effective  inventory . 

1970crop  production... '■  ~ 

1970  quota  marketings ' •  ^?? 

Jan  1.  1971.  effective  inventory 

1971  crop  production — 

1971  quota  marketings     ... 

Jan  1,  1972,  effective  inventory '•*'" 

^'^-Cm7lr^/a^rar.o^\1Te"ce'p^'l%'.i  per  planted  acre  each  yea,  used  .  2  80(1967- 

each  subsequent  crop  will  be' 

equent  crops  wil 
and  each  subsequent  crop 


^^:::;^?o!ri;m  Se  .5  p^ce;^^^  iSl^opi^imirnn  no:  1;  and  (4)  area  marketing 


(3)  production  tiom  1969 
2,  and  (4)  area 


Nota:  Mainland  cane  sugar  area  gets  17.3333  percent  ol  all  increases  in  the  consumption  de- 
termination above.  10,400,000  tons. 

TABLE  13.-PROJECTI0NS  OF  MAINLAND  CANE  SUGAR  AREA  SUGAR  INVENTORIES, 
ASSUMING  NO  SPECIAL  RELIEF 

(Thousands  ot  tons,  raw  value) 


Itm 


Jan  1.  1968  effective  inventor 
l%8crop  production 
1968  quota  marketings 
Jan. 


1969  crop  production. 


No  further 
acreage  cut 


20  percent  additional 
acreage  cut 


Assump- 
tion 
No.  P 


Assump- 
tion 
No.  2  ■■ 


Assump- 
tion 
No.  3' 


Assump- 
tion 
No  4  • 


1.051  1.051  1,051  1.051 

1,266  1.374  1.266  1.374 

1.117  1.117  1.117  1,117 

rf9M;e«iiii«inventoir:::;:::;.::;.....-    ijoo  ..308  ..200  ..306 


seouent  ops  wil  be  392  536  acres  or  20  percent  below  1968  acreage;  (3)  pro. 
and  each  subsequent  crop  will  be  15  percent  below  1968  crop  assumed  m  No 
marketing  quotas  as  shown  in  table  11. 

TABLE  14 -PROJECTIONS  OF  MAINLAND  CANE  SUGAR  AREA  SUGAR  INVENTORIES 
ASSUMING  SOME  SPECIAL  RELIEF  I 

jShort  tons,  raw  value)  j  g^j 

Jan.  1, 1%8  effective  inventory i'374 

1%8  crop  production    - '  '        ^' c^j 

1968  quota  marketings  ■-•■       -    -• gjj 

Jan  1.  1969,  effective  mventory... - - j  555 

l%9crop  production i'593 

1969  quota  marketings      -■ "   "        '916 

Jan  1,  1970,  effective  inventory - j  703 

1970 crop  production      - [[sjg 

1970  quota  marketings. .        - I'ooo 

Jan  1,  1971,  effective  inventory... j  jqj 

1971  crop  production  - i'_645 

1971  quota  marketings     .   1  058 

Jan  1,  1972,  effective  inventory - 

m  Marketing  quotas  for  the  area-450,000  tons  larger  each  year  than  those 
V7rf%8  acreaBe-490  670  acres,  as  presently  allowed;  (3)  acreage  lor  1969 
"M77.3M  acrls,  the  same  as  1%4  acreage;  (i),1968  yield  ol_sugar^per^acre^- 


>  Assumptions 
shown  in  table  11 
and  subsequent  crops 


-2.86  tons.  2  percent  above  1%7 


l^^l^^^l^  -J^^^^L!^V^^a?'^^^r^^.onr5i;e;cin{^1967  yie.. 


TABLE  15.-00MESTIC  BEET  SUGAR  AREA  QUOTA  AT 
VARIOUS  LEVELS  OF  CONSUMPTION  DETERMINATIONS 
UNDER  PRESENT  SUGAR  ACT 

(Thousands  ol  tons,  law  valua) 


part 


Consumption  determination 


10. 400. 000 
10,450.000 
10,500.000 
10,550,000 
10,600,000 
10.650.000 
10, 700. 000 
10,750,000 
10,800,000 
10,850.000 
10.900.000 
10. 950. 000 
11.000.000 


Domestic  beet  sugar  area 
quota 


3.025.000 
3. 048, 833 
3,072.667 
3, 096.  500 
3.120,333 
3.144,167 
3,168,000 
3. 191, 833 
3.215.667 
3. 239.  500 
3. 263, 333 
3, 287. 167 
3.311.000 


Note:  Beet  area  gets  47.6667  percent  ot  all  increases  in  the 
consumption  determination  above  10.400.000  tons. 


Exhibit  1 
Quotes  Relatins  to  What  Percent  of  Con- 
sumption   Was    Intended    fob    Domestic 
Producers 

1.  Report  Number  1046.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Sugar  Act  Amendments,  Septem- 
ber 21. 1965.  page  2: 

"Under  this  act.  more  than  40  percent  of 
our  total  connumptlon  of  sugar  now  IS  pro- 
duced,-by  beet  and  cane  growers  within  the 
continental  limits  of  the  United  States,  and 
total  domestic  production— Including  Hawaii. 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands— fills  65 
percent  of  our  sugar  needs.  The  Sugar  Act 
has  given  us  this  security  in  supplies,  and 
sugar  prices  to  consumers  have  been  re- 
markably stable  during  the  lifetime  of  this 
act," 


2,  Congressional  Record,  volume  111 
20.  page  26728 : 

■Mr.  SisK.  Under  this  Act.  more  than  40 
per  cent  of  our  total  consumption  of  sugar 
is  now  produced  by  beet  and  cane  growers 
within  the  continental  limits  of  the  United 
States,  and  total  domestic  production— in- 
cluding Hawaii.  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands — fills  65  percent  of  our  sugar  needs." 

3,  Congressional  Record,  volume  111.  part 
20,  page  26730; 

producers  some  60  percent  and  foreign  pro- 
ducers some  40  percent  of  the  U.S.  sugar 
market,  starting  at  9.7  miUidn  tons.  The 
growth  in  the  U.S.  market,  up  to  10.4  million 
tons,  would  go  to  foreign  producers.  After 
that,  domestic  areas  would  get  65  percent  of 
the  growth." 

4,  Congressional  Record,  volume  111,  part 
20.  page  26752 : 

■Mr.  Willis.  And  under  the  Act  which  we 
are  now  considering  for  extension,  more  than 
40  percent  of  our  total  consumption  of  sugar 
will  be  produced  by  sugarcane  and  sugar 
beet  growers  within  the  continental  United 
States.  The  total  domestic  production  in- 
cluding Hawaii.  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  will  fill  65  percent  of  our  national 
sugar  requirements." 

5,  Congressional  Record,  volume  111.  part 
20.  page  27360 ; 

Mr.  McNamara.  At  the  very  least,  we  could 
expand  (sic)  our  domestic  production  to  less- 
en our  present  dependence  on  foreign  sugar 
produce'-s  which  now  supply  about  40  per- 
cent of  our  total   consumption." 

6.  Congressional  Record,  volume  111.  part 
20,  page  27367: 

Mr.  Bennett.  The  sugar  bill  allocates  65 
percent  of  the  needs  of  our  country  to  the 
domestic  producers",  " The  bill  Increases 


the  domestic  share  to  65  percent  Specifically, 
it  increased  the  domestic  beet  sugar  allot- 
ment from  2,650,000  to  3,025,000  tons;  and 
mainland  cane  sugar  from  895.000  to  1,100- 
000  tons." 

7.  Congressional  Record,  volume  111.  part 
20.  page  27527 : 

"Mr.  Simpson.  The  provisions  of  this  bill, 
which  I  hope  the  Senate  will  pass,  gives  65 
percent  of  the  American  sugar  market  to  our 
own  producers." 


FORMER  JUSTICE  WHITTAKER 
SPEAKS  OUT  AGAINST  BLACK 
MILITANCE  AND  CRIME 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
Smith  of  Iowa ) .  Under  previous  order  of 
the  House  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  WaggonnerI  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr,  WAGGONNER,  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday,  March  7,  I  had  the  honor  to 
participate  in  the  Loui.siana  Public  Af- 
fairs Research  Council's  Conference  on 
Crime,  in  New  Orleans.  One  of  my  pleas- 
ant duties  was  to  present  former  Su- 
preme Court  Justice,  Charles  E,  Whlt- 
taker.  who  addressed  the  assembled  civic 
leaders  on  the  subject  'The  Results  of 
Fa'lure  To  Enforce  Our  Criminal  Laws." 

Unqualifiedly.  I  have  never  heard  a 
more  succinct  essay  on  the  subject  of 
black  militance  and  crime  and  their  cor- 
relation. Mr,  Whittaker  lays  the  blame 
for  both  squarely  on  the  doorstep  of  this 
administration  and  those  which  imme- 
diately preceded  it  If  there  were  a  way 
to  make  this  required  reading  by  every 
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pubUc  official  from  the  President  down. 
It  should  be  done.  If  the  Members  of  this 
and  the  other  body  do  nothing  else  In  the 
next  24  hours  except  read  Mr.  Whlt- 
taker's  address.  It  will  be  the  most  In- 
formative day  they  have  spent  this  year. 
I  cannot  too  strongly  urge  the  Mem- 
bers to  read  the  address  which  follows: 

THK    RKSU1.TS    or    FaILUB*    to    BW»0«CK    OtJB 

CmiMiMAL  Laws 
(An  Addrew  by  Charles  E.  Whlttaker  before 
Public  Affairs  Reeearch  Council  of  Loulal- 
ana-s  Conference  on  Crime.  New  Orleana. 
liOUlAlana.  March  7.   1968) 
It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  many  peo- 
ple were  shocked  by  the  opening  sentence 
of  a  recent  article  in  a  national  magazine 
saying-   "Cltlea  all  acroes  the  a.S.  are  beef- 
ing up  their  police   forces,  trying  out  new 
weapon*  and  drawing  battle  plans  for  a  riot 
season    that    Is   widely   expected    to   be   the 
worst    in    hUtory."    Nor    could    their    shock 
have  been  allayed  by  the  second  paragraph 
of  that  article  saying  that  on  February  13. 
1968    our  President  told  a  group  of  college 
student,  that:  "We  will  have  a  bad  sumnier 
We  cant  avert  it.  We  wlU  have  several  bad 
summers  before  the  deflclenclee  of  centurlM 
are  erased.  We  can't  do  It  In  a  day  or  a  week 
or    a    month,    or    even    between    now    and 
summer." 

It  is  Indeed  now  evident  to  everyone  that 
our  nation  Is  actually  confronted  with  and 
challenged  by  a  course  of  planned,  mass 
racial  excesses,  lawleasness  and  violence 
that  at  least  at  times  and  in  certain  urban 
centers,  has  gotten  beyond  the  capacity  of 
our  normal  police  forces  to  control,  and  that 
clearly  and  presently  threatens  to  destroy 
law.  order  and  civility  in  our  land. 

How  did  this  nation,  founded  upon  and 
dedicated  to  ordered  liberty,  permit  Itself 
to  get  In  such  a  fix? 

Looking  at  the  record  from  the  vanUge 
point  of  hindsight,  it  Is  now  rather  easy  to 
see  how  It  came  about.  Stated  in  capsule, 
the  record  shows  that  the  most  heavily 
contributing  causes  have  been  the  relatively 
recent  open  public  exhortations  by  an  as- 
piring group  of  negro  leaders,  and  our  tol- 
erations of  those  exhortations,  of  groups  of 
negroes  to  "obey  the  good  laws  but  not  the 
bad  ones."  and  the  fact  that  we  have  toler- 
ated and  appeased,  rather  than  prosecuted 
and  punished,  those  who.  in  making  and 
obeying  those  exhortations,  have  violated 
our  criminal  laws. 

The  facts  upon  which  these  summarized 
conclusions  are  based  are  too  recent  and 
well  known  to  Justify  recounting  In  detail, 
but  because  memory  la  so  short.  It  may 
be  well  to  recall  at  least  the  principal  steps 
in  the  processes  that  have  brought  us  to 
our  present  predicament. 

About  three  or  four  years  ago — despite 
the  fact  that  In  the  preceding  decade  the 
existing  law-respecting  negro  leadership,  by 
lawful  means,  including  lawful  use  of  the 
peaceable-assemblv-and-petltlon  provisions 
of  the  First  Amendment  to  the  United  States 
Constitution,  had  succeeded  In  bringing 
about  the  greatest  negro  advances  since  the 
Civil  War — a  mere  handful  of  leadership- 
aspiring  negroes,  of  different  hues  but  all 
having  philosophies  that  were  new  and 
strange  to  our  civilized  society  about  how 
minority  groups  should  go  about  getting 
what  they  want  from  society,  challenged  and 
sought  to  supp'.ant  the  existing  negro  lead- 
ership and  as.'iuned  to  take  over  what  Is 
often   called   "the   negro  movement." 

Acting  uDon  their  stated  beliefs  that  If 
a  course  of  sufflcienUy  dlsttublng  and  dis- 
ruptive extra-legal  pressures  are  asserted  and 
maintained  against  the  public  economy  and 
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social  order,  the  white  majority  wUl,  for 
proffered  peace,  accede  to  whatever  demands 
may  be  made  In  the  name  of  the  black  mi- 
nority, those  would-be  negro  leaders  em- 
barked upon  a  planned  course  of  self-help 
through  overt  action,  outside  the  law.  the 
legislatures  and  the  courts,  to  accomplish 
those   ends 

As  first  steps— for  the  rather  obvious  pur- 
pose of  testing  law-enforcement  and  public 
reaction— they  cautiously  began  their  prac- 
tices on  a  small  scale  In  southern  commu- 
nities by  persuading  small  groups  of  negroes 
to  violate  the  local  Trespass  and  Peace  laws 
by  invading  and  disrupting  private  stores 
by  lying  down  in  them.  and.  eventually,  by 
blocking  the  entrances  thereto  with  their 
bodies. 

Seeing  that  those  criminal  trespasses  were 
not  punl.«hed  as  provided  for  In  the  violated 
laws.  but.  instead,  were  publicly  .applauded 
and     encouraged     by     many     well-meaning 
whites,   principally   from   the   north— whom, 
we  must  assume,  did  not  foresee  the  eroding 
effects  that  toleration  of  that  kind  of  con- 
duct would  inevitably  have  upon  respect  for 
law  or  the  disastrous  effecU  of  disrespect  for 
law— those     aspiring     negro     leaders     were 
stimulated  quickly  to  expand  the  scope  and 
intensify  the  character  of  their  activities. 
They  did  so  In  several   ways: 
One  was  to  cause  groups  of  their  follow- 
ers to  Invade,  and  take  effective  possession 
of     public   offices    and    to    refuse    to   depart 
until  their  stated  demands  were  acquiesced. 
Another  was  to  cause  groups  of  their  fol- 
lowers to  block,  with  their  prone  and  limp 
bodies,  the  use  of  sidewalks,  streets  and  other 
public  ways,  and  to  refuse  to  depart  until 
their  sUted  demands  were  acceded  to. 

Another  of  their  common  procedtires  was 
to  speak.  In  stentorian  tones  and  inflamma- 
tory terms,  to  assembled  groups  of  the  poor- 
est and  least  educated  negroes,  telling  them 
that  they  have  natural  "rights"  to  have  and 
enjoy  all  the  things  possessed  by  the  affluent 
(not    the   poor)    white   men,   but   that   the 
white    men    are    depriving    them    of    those 
"rights."   and.   after   thus  arousing  and   in- 
flaming the  group  to  a  high  pitch  of  ten- 
sions,  telling  them   to  go  out  and  "force" 
the  whites  to  give  them  their  "rlghU,"  and 
that,  in  doing  thU.  they  should  not  be  con- 
cerned about  violating  any  laws  that  might 
stand  in  their  way  because  those  would  be 
•bad  laws."  which  should  be  broken.  This. 
of  course,  was  plainly  to  tell  them  to  take  the 
laws  Into  their  own  hands  and  to  decide  for 
themselves,   as  they  proceed,  what  ones  of 
them   to   obey   and   what   ones   of   them   to 
violate.  . 

As  directed,  and  with  that  advice  and 
In  that  angry  mood,  they  commonly  went 
forth  en  moase  for  those  purposes— often  into 
the  most  hostile  sectors  as  If  looking  for 
trouble — and.  as  surely  was,  or  should  have 
been,  expected,  as  a  natural  consequence  of 
their  mood,  mass  psychology  and  purpose., 
at  least  someone  In  the  group  would  commit 
a  trespass,  an  assault  or  other  disturbance 
that  would  Ignite  that  tinder  box,  and  riots 
frequently  broke  out  resulting  In  crimes  of 
moral  turpitude,  running  the  gamut  from  as- 
saults through  the  bombing  and  burning  of 
buildings  and  the  looting  of  stores,  to  may- 
hem and  even  murder. 

Although  having  deep  sympathy  for  the 
plight  of  many  American  negroes— a  matter 
Irrelevant  to  the  toleration  of  crime  in  the 
streets — some  Americans,  with  special  ex- 
perience and  competence  in  such  matters, 
believing  that  continued  toleration  of  such 
mass  lawlessness  would  soon  cause  It  to  ex- 
pand to  dimensions  beyond  the  capacity  of 
our  normal  peace-keeping  authorities  to  con- 
trol, and  also  believing  that  a  lawless  society 
cannot  survive,  spoke  out  In  demand  that 
these  crimes,  being  committed  In  the  name 
of  civil  rights,  be  Immediately  stopped  by 
prompt  and  vigorous  prosecution  and  appro- 
priate punishment  Just  as  other  like  crimes. 


and  m  warning  that  otherwise  such  lawless- 
ness surely  would  get  out  of  hand,  spread 
throughout  our  society,  threaten  our  lawful 
order  and  require  the  force  of  a  mlUtla  to 
suppress. 

It  is  saddening  to  have  to  say  that  these 
warnings,  though  often  repeated,  were  not 
heeded.  Instead,  during  the  period  Involved, 
our  very  highest  government  officials  made 
public  statements  which,  though  surely  not 
so  Intended,  actually  had  the  effect  of  further 
stimulating  such  racial  lawlessness,  namely: 
Our  President,  in  a  speech  to  a  Joint  ses- 
sion of  Congress  on  March  16.  1966,  em- 
braced the  much-used  theme  of  the  march- 
ing song  of  these  racial  demonstrators,  say- 
ing "We  shall  overcome." 

Again,  our  President.  In  addressing  an  au- 
dience on  the  south  Lawn  of  the  White  House 
on  August  3.  1966.  told  his  listeners  to  "go 
out  into  the  hinterland  and  rouse  the  masses 
and  blow  the  bugles  and  tell  them  that  their 
hour  has  arrived  and  that  their  day  Is  here." 
In  a  1965  public  speech,  our  Secretary  of 
State  said:  "If  I  were  a  negro  I  too  would 
be  demonstrating." 

Our  Vice  President,  In  a  public  speech  made 
here  In  New  Orleans  on  June  18.  1966,  said 
that  If  he  were  a  negro  and  had  to  live  in 
the  slxmis  ".  .  .  you  would  have  more  trouble 
than  you  have  had  already,  because  I've  got 
enough  spark  left  In  me  to  lead  a  mighty 
good  revolt  under  those  conditions." 

Moreover,  you  will  recall  that  It  was  not 
unusual.  In  that  period,  for  our  highest  gov- 
ernment officials  publicly  to  blame  society, 
and  to  excuse  the  rioters,  for  racial  violence 
that  erupted  In  our  tirban  centers,  and  thus 
racial  excesses,  in  the  name  of  civil  rights, 
were  thereby  sheltered  and  further  stimu- 
lated. 

Quite   naturally   these  sUmulatlng   state- 
ments and  position,  evidencing  high  official 
approval  of  such  pressures  by  "demonstra- 
tors,"  intended    to    silence   the   responsible 
voice  of  the  old  law-respecting  negro  leader- 
ship, and  to  entrench  this  new  handful  of 
militants  as  the  recognized  leaders  of  "the 
negro  movement,"  gave  a  certain  status  of 
respectability  to  mass  racial  eruptions  and 
violence  and  hence  heavily  contributed  to  the 
wildfire  of  such  practices  that  soon  engulfed 
the  nation  and  produced  riots  In  34  of  our 
major  urban  centers  In   1966.  and  In  more 
than  60  of  them  In  1967.  resulting  In  virtual 
civil  war  In  the  streets.  In  scores  being  killed, 
thotisands  being  Injured  and  close  to  a  bil- 
lion dollars  worth  of  property  being  burned 
and  looted,  and  requiring  the  armed  forces 
of  our  mllltla  to  suppress.  And  It  Is  now  ex- 
pected, as  stated  In  the  opening  sentence  of 
this  address,  that  the  1968  riot  season  will  be 
even  worse — "The  worst  In  history." 

This  Is  how.  In  briefest  terms,  our  nation. 
founded  upon  and  dedicated  to  ordered  lib- 
erty, has  permitted  Itself  to  become  en- 
meshed In  racial  lawlessness. 

To  avoid  the  public  odium  of  openly  advo- 
cating the  use  of  criminal  pressures  to  obtain 
group  wants,  this  handful  of  new  racial  lead- 
ers and  their  followers  have  tried  to  obscure 
the  real  nature  of  their  conduct  by  calling 
It  "civil  disobedience."  This  Is  nonsense,  and. 
were  It  not  so  designedly  deceptive,  would  be 
ludicrous.  It  is  to  say  that  one  may  civilly 
disobey  a  criminal  law— a  simple  contradic- 
tion in  terms.  The  willful  violation  of  a 
criminal  law  Is  cHminal  disobedience  not 
civil  disobedience — one  cannot  profitably 
elaborate  a  truth  so  simple — and  It  Is  Im- 
portant always,  but  particularly  In  circum- 
stances like  these,  honestly  to  Identify  con- 
duct by  Its  true  name. 

Also  for  the  obvious  sake  of  public  palat- 
ablllty.  these  new  militant  Negro  leaders  have 
claimed  that  their  pressuring  processes  and 
acta  are  protected  by  the  peaceable-assembiy- 
and-petltlon  provisions  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment to  the  United  States  Constitution. 
While  the  few  of  their  acts  that  were  peace- 
able and  petitioning  In  nature  were  so  pro- 


tected, that  Is  simply  not  so  as  to  their  exhor- 
tations and  acts  that  Incited  and  produced 
the  crimes  of  violence  that  we  are  here  con- 
cerned with. 

The  First  Amendment  guarantees  the  right 
of  the  people  "peaceably  to  assemble  and  to 
petition  the  government  for  a  redress  of 
(their)  grievances."  Certainly  nothing  In 
that  language  grants  a  license  to  any  man,  or 
group  of  men.  to  take  the  laws,  or  what  they 
may  think  should  be  the  laws.  Into  their 
own  hands  and  to  violate  such  of  them  as 
they  think  they  are  bad. 

It  hardly  seems  necessary  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  First  Amendment 
does  not  authorize  "disobedience"  of  any 
name  or  kind.  Instead,  by  guaranteeing  the 
right  of  groups  "peaceably  to  assemble  and 
to  petition  the  government  for  a  redress  of 
grievance,"  It  plainly  negates  any  Idea  that 
any  such  group  may  take  the  laws,  or  what 
they  think  should  be  the  laws.  Into  their 
own  hands  and  be  the  Judge  of  which  of 
them  they  will  obey  and  which  of  them  they 
will  violate. 

This  has  many  times  been  made  crystal 
clear  by  the  Supreme  Court.  In   1939.  the 
Court  said.  In   Hague  v.  C.I.O..  307  U.S.  at 
516.  "The  privilege  of  a  citizen  ...  to  use 
the  streets  and  parks  for  the  communication 
of  views  on  national  questions  must  be  regu- 
lated In  the  Interests  of  all  .  .  .  and  must 
be  exercised  In  subordination  to  the  general 
comfort  and  convenience,  and  in  consonance 
loith    peace    and    good    order."     (Emphasis 
added.)  In  1964,  it  said.  In  Coi  v.  Louisiana. 
379  U.S.  563:  "The  constitutional  guarantee 
of  liberty  Implies  the  existence  of  an  orga- 
nized society  maintaining  public  order,  with- 
out which  liberty  Itself  would  be  lost  In  the 
excesses   of   anarchy."   Again,    In    1966.   the 
Court,  In  Adderley  v.  Florida,  81  S.  Ct.  242. 
reaffirmed  what  It  had  said  In  the  Cox  case, 
and   addressing  a   contrary   argument,   said 
further:  "Such  an  argument  has  as  Its  major 
unartlculated  premise  the  assumption  that 
people  who  want  to  propagandize  proteste 
or  views  have  a  constitutional  right  to  do  so 
whenever   and  however  and   wherever  they 
please.  That  concept   of   constitutional   law 
was  vigorously  and  forthrlghtly  rejected  (in 
the  Cox  case).  We  reject  It  again." 

Mass  action,  whether  It  be  called  a 
"demonstration"  or  something  else,  waged 
for  the  avowed  purpose  of  "forcing"  the 
srant  of  "demands"  outside  the  law,  the  leg- 
Tslatures  and  the  courts,  cannot  be  any 
peaceable  assembly  and  petition  for  a  redress 
of  grievances.  Indeed  It  Is  the  very  antithesis 
of  such. 

There  cannot  be  any  doubt  of  the  truth 
of  Mr.  Justice  Black's  statement.  In  a  Balti- 
more "sit-in"  prosecution  In  1964.  that: 
"...  the  Constitution  does  not  confer  upon 
any  group  the  right  to  substitute  rule  by 
force  for  rule  by  law.  Force  leads  to  violence, 
violence  to  mob  conflicts  and  these  to  rule 
by  the  strongest  groups  with  control  of  the 
most  deadly  weapons."  Bell  v.  Maryland,  84 
S.  Ct.  at  1879. 

Nor  can  rational  men  disagree  with  the 
statement  made  by  the  President  of  Yale 
University  In  a  speech  at  Detroit  in  1965. 
that  the  current  rash  of  "demonstrations" 
make  "a  ludicrous  mockery  of  the  democratic 
debating  process." 

A  long  course  of  civil  history  shows  that 
once  a  society  departs  from  the  rule  of  law. 
and  every  man  becomes  a  Judge  of  which 
laws  he  will  obey,  only  those  who  for  the  time 
being  are  the  strongest  can  be  free,  and 
those  who  break  the  great  tradition  of  re- 
spect for  law  and  lawful  processes  by  resort- 
ing to  coercion,  particularly  violent  coercion. 
Inevitably  contribute  to  the  destruction  of 
ordered  liberty.  In  ordered  government,  no 
end,  however  desirable,  can  ever  Justify  the 
use  of  unlawful  means. 

There  are.  of  course,  first  duties  of  citizen- 
ship, but  there  are  also  first  duties  of  gov- 
ernment. It  Is  undoubtedly  true,  as  recited 


In  the  theme  of  a  rather  recently  preslden- 
tlally  proclaimed  Law  Day.  that  "A  citizen's 
nrst  duty  Is  to  uphold  the  law,"  but  It  Is  also 
the  first  duty  of  government  to  enforce  the 
law. 

Whenever  any  of  our  citizens  refuse  volun- 
tarily to  perform  their  "first  duty"  to  uphold 
the  law,  It  becomes  the  duty  of  our  govern- 
ments, state  and  federal,  to  make  them  obey 
it  by  orderly  and  due  process  of  the  law. 

The  April  10.  1965.  Issue  of  the  magazine 
"America"  contained  an  Impressive  article 
on  the  Imperative  need  for  certain  and  sure 
punishment  of  crime,  which  made  many  per- 
tinent observations,  Including  this  one: 

"[  Government  1  has  no  right  to  turn  the 
cheek  of  Its  citizens.  Instead,  It  Is  gravely 
obligated — by  the  very  purpose  of  Its  exist- 
ence— to  see  to  their  protection. 

"Sure  and  swift  punishment  |ls  the  only 
way]  to  guarantee  that  protection.  ...  We 
stand  In  need  of  sure,  swift,  tough  punish- 
ment If  we  expect  to  decrease  the  crime  rate, 
and  to  protect  the  great  mass  of  our  upright 
citizens." 

To  this,  I  can  only  say  amen. 
Many  lawyers  have  long  believed,  as  I 
have,  that  the  handful  of  new,  self-appointed 
negro  leaders,  by  exhorting  and  causing  their 
followers  to  violate  our  laws,  have  thereby 
made  themselves  Just  as  culpable  as  they 
have  made  their  followers  for  the  crimes  that 
they  knew,  or  reasonably  should  have  known, 
were  likely  and  liable  to  be  committed  In 
carrying  out  those  exhortations;  and,  In  our 
view,  prompt  and  vigorous  prosecution  and 
punishment  of  those  exhorters,  for  'hose 
Incited  crimes,  would  have  stopped,  in  Its  In- 
clplency,  that  budding  philosophy  of  lawless- 
ness before  It  had  engulfed,  by  Its  effects,  as 
It  has  now,  our  entire  negro  population,  the 
great  majority  of  whom  are  Innocent  of  com- 
plicity m  the  current  racial  lawlessness,  still 
are  at  heart,  and  want  to  continue  to  be, 
and  If  not  led  astray  by  false  prophets  will 
continue  to  be,  good  and  law-abiding  citi- 
zens. 

It  will  not  do  to  say,  for  It  simply  Isn't 
true   to   say,   that   those   exhorters,   because 
they  did   not   personally   participate   In   the 
physical    commission    of    those    crimes,    are 
not  legally  punishable  therefor.  This  would 
be  to  Ignore  the  well  known  and  very  often 
used  statutes  of  the  federal  government  and 
of  every  state  in  the  Union  which  are  known 
as  the  vice- principal  or  conspiracy  statutes. 
Typical  of  them  is  the  second  section  of  the 
U.S.  Criminal  Code   (Sec.  2,  "Htle  18,  USC). 
which    provides,    In    pertinent    part,    that: 
"Whoever  .  .  .  aids,    abets,    counsels,    com- 
mands, induces,  or  procures   (the  violation 
of  a  law  that  results  In  a  crime]  is  a  prin- 
cipal— and  punishable  as  such."  These  ex- 
horters either  actually  knew,  or  are  legally 
charged  with  knowing,  that  at  least  some 
one  or  more  In  the  group  whom  they  ex- 
horted to  go  out  and  "force,"  by  breaking 
such  of  our  criminal  laws  as  they  thought 
necessary  to  their  ends,  the  grant  of  claimed 
"rights,"  would.  In  so  Colng,  likely  commit 
some  trespass,  assault  or  other  lawless  dis- 
turbance that  would  Ignite  the  tinder  box 
and  result  In  untold  crimes,  yet,  knowing 
this,    and    being    presumed    to    Intend    the 
natural    consequences    of    their    acts,    they 
exhorted  these  groups  to  go  forth  for  those 
purposes  and  thus  and  thereby  they  aided, 
abetted  and  counseled  that  action  and  hence 
became  criminally   liable   therefor   as  prin- 
cipals and  punishable  as  such. 

But,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  such  prosecu- 
tions were  undertaken,  and  hence  the  op- 
portunity to  end  conspiratorial  exhortations 
to  racial  lawlessness  at  that  point  and  In  that 
way  was  lost. 

Legislative  and  Judicial  processes  are  now 
being  rejected  and  bypassed  by  such  groups, 
evidently  as  a  considered  policy.  In  favor  of 
self-help  through  the  duress  of  lawless  force. 
Inspired  by  their  successes  through  the 
use  of  force,  these  new  mlUtant  negro  lead- 


ers are  at  this  very  time  not  only  bypassing, 
but  also  defying,  the  legUlatures  and  the 
courU  by  threatening  a  riot  In  the  streets  of 
Memphis  unless  that  city  agrees,  within  a 
brief  specified  period,  to  meet  the  wage  de- 
mands of  Its  striking  garbage  collectors  (press 
dispatch  of  February  16, 1968) ,  and  by  threat- 
ening to  assemble  and  march  "thousands  of 
demonstrators"  upon  Washington  next 
month  to  force  the  Congress  to  enact  cer- 
tain legislation,  and  to  keep  the  group  "dem- 
onstrating" there  "until  those  demands  are 
met"  (press  report  of  February  7,  1968),  and 
by  threatening  to  disrupt,  with  "a  million" 
demonstrators,  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention m  Chicago  next  August  unless  cer- 
tain demands  they  will  make  are  met — that 
leader  saying  "If  we  dont  get  these  demands, 
there  won't  be  any  Democratic  convention." 
{U.S.  News  of  January  22,  1968). 

That  pattern  of  action  Is  no  longer  confined 
to  negro  groups,  but  other  groups,  seeing  the 
successes  that  negroes  have  had  with  It, 
are  now  using  It  for  nearly  every  type  of 
domination  by  force,  Including  efforts  to 
control  the  administration  of  our  universi- 
ties, efforts  to  inltlmldate  and  control  our 
legislatures  and  even  our  courts,  and  what 
should  be  even  more  alarming — If  such  Is 
possible — the  pattern  Is  now  being  used  to 
thwart  our  nation's  efforts  to  manage  Its 
military  affairs  in  time  of  war,  by  attempting 
to  thwart  its  efforts  to  conscript  the  neces- 
sary military  forces,  by  blocking,  with  their 
bodies  and  otherwise,  the  transport  of  troops 
and  their  equipment  and  suppliers  to  critical 
points,  and  by  lending,  In  nearly  every  con- 
ceivable way,  aid  and  comfort  to  our  enemy. 
There  Is  now  hardly  any  facet  of  our  so- 
ciety that  has  not  been  assaulted — and  none 
is  immune  from  assault — by  this  pattern 
of  lawlessness. 

It  Is  thus  evident  that  these  groups  are 
now  trying  to  take  over  virtually  all  of  the 
functions  of  our  government  by  force.  Ob- 
viously our  society  cannot  survive  if  those 
conditions  are  permitted  to  continue. 

But  there  has  been  a  recent  glimmer  of 
hope  that  the  naOon's  orderly  stability  may 
be  regained  by  lawful  means.  It  derives  from 
an  indication  that  oi^  highest  federal  of- 
ficials have.  In  the  light  of  present  condi- 
tions, concluded  that  their  actions  In  stim- 
ulating negroes  to  take  to  the  streets  with 
demands  and  demonstrations  was  wrong 
and  led  to  unintended  criminal  lawlessness, 
and  that  they  are  now  determined  not  to  any 
longer  tolerate,  but  to  prosecute  and  punish, 
crimes  committed  In  the  name  of  civil  rights 
Just  as  other  crimes. 

The  basis  for  this  glimmer  of  hope  Is  best 
stated  by  an  article  lQ^,the  January  15,  1968, 
Issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  at  page 
40.  In  pertinent  part  It  says: 

"President  Johnson,  with  an  election  ap- 
proaching and  troubles  mounting,  U  being 
forced  to  weigh  past  mistakes  and  often  to 
shift  course  In  an  attempt  to  reverse  trends. 
"Policies  related  to  the  war,  to  the  dollar, 
crime,  riots,  spending,  taxes  and  Inflation, 
all  are  changing.  "Rme  is  showing  where  de- 
cisions were  wrong  and  where  advisers  proved 
wrong. 

"Many  things  have  not  turned  out  In  prac- 
tice the  way  they  were  supposed  to  work  out 
m  theory." 


"Politicians  now  are  saying  that  If  there 
Is  one  thing  most  likely  to  cost  President 
Johnson  re-election  In  November,  It  will  be 
race  riots  later  this  year,  accompanied  by 
the  burning  of  a  few  more  cities. 

"Yet,  in  1965,  Mr.  Johnson  figured  that  it 
was  the  wise  thing  to  do  to  stimulate  negrdes 
to  take  to  the  streets  with  demands  and 
demonstrations.  .  .  . 

"Mr.  Johnson  now  recognizes  that  the  ap- 
proach he  took  in  1965  was  wrong. 

"The  President  has  just  made  knoum  that 
riots  this  year  'will  not  be  tolerated.'  He  has 
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declared  himself  strongly  for  Uw  and  order" 
I  Emphasis  added.) 

The  importance  of  our  nation  of  those  re- 
ports—a«8umlng  they  may  be  relied  on— of 
changed  presidential  positions  and  Intention* 
U  so  great  that  It  hardly  can  be  overstated. 
Certainly  they  are  the  moat  welcome  news  of 
steps  m  the  right  direction  that  we  have  ever 
had  from  that  most  important  soxirce  on  the 
matter  of  racial  lawleasneas.  Although  the 
present  scope  and  intensity  of  that  lawless- 
ness make  the  restoration  of  order  and  re- 
spect for  law  a  Herculean  task.  It  can.  with 
the  resolute  and  unstinting  cooperation,  help 
and  support  all  of  us.  be.  and  It  must  be, 
accomplished  and  as  quickly  as  Due  Process 
will  permit 

Although,  as  stated  In  the  second  sentence 
of  this  address,  our  President  seems  to  believe 
that  "We  cant  avert  |a  bad  summer  of  riots 
In  19681  "  our  Attorney  General  Is  reported, 
in  an  Associated  Press  dispatch  of  February 
19  19«8.  to  believe  that  we  can  That  report 
quotes  him  as  saying:  "I  think  we  can  pre- 
vent riots  Certainly  our  first  responsibility 
Is  to  prevent  riots." 

Executive  shelter  of  crimes  committed  in 
the  name  of  clV.l  rights  being  now  believed 
to  have  be«n-  thus  withdrawn,  most  of  the 
major  clUet  j^ross  the  land,  says  an  article 
in  U  S.  Sews  A  World  Report  of  February  2«. 
1968.    are    rapidly    formulating    plans,    and 
obtaining   new   devices,    to   enable   them    to 
prevent,   but   If    they   cannot   prevent   then 
promptly    to   suppress,   any    riots   that    may 
develop    That    article   says    that    "One    new 
device  being  tested  Is  a  machine  that  spews 
out  masses  of  bubbly  foam.  It  can  flood   a 
street    with    foam    that    Inundates    rioters. 
makes  It  almost  Impossible  for  them  to  stand 
up  and  difficult  for  them  to  breathe,  yet  Is 
phyMcally    harmless     Another    device    coau 
streets  with  a  slippery  substance  on  which 
rioters  slip  and  fall    It  is  known  as    Instant 
banana  peel"  Various  other  rlot-suppresslng 
devices,  some  much   more  lethal.   Including 
armed  militiamen,  are  said  in  the  article  to 
b^  on  hard  in  various  cities  for  use  If  neces- 
sary to  keep  order   That  article  U  much  too 
lengthy  and  detailed  for  further  summariza- 
tion here,  but  It  should  be  read  for  better 
understanding  of  the  apparent  determination 
of  the  cities  to  prevent,  or  put  down.  rloU. 
and   to   preserve   order 

What  a  sad  commentary  that  such  things 
are  necewary  to  restore  order  In  this  rich 
and  powerful  land,  founded  upon  and  dedi- 
cated to  ordered  liberty  But  who.  in  the 
present  state  of  affairs,  can  doubt  that  they 
are  necessary  This  country  cannot  temporlzs 
or  equivocate  In  this  showdown  with  anarchy. 
It  has  to  be  stopped  at  whatever  cost 

A  number  of  concerned  people  contend  that 
the  only   answer   to  racial   lawlessness,   vio- 
lence and  rlota  In  the  streets  Is  to  rebuild  the 
slum  areas  of  our  cities,  to  Impart  skills  to. 
and  provide  Jobs  for.   the  hard  core  unem- 
ployed there,  and  In  all  possible  ways  to  elimi- 
nate the  frustrations  of  those  living  in  those 
areas     Moet    people    will    agree    that    those 
things,   and    whatever   else    that    reasonably 
can    be   done   to   Improve   the   lot   of    those 
people   should  and  will  be  done  as  promptly 
as   reasonably   poMlble.   but    that   argument 
confuses  long-range  needs  with  short-range 
crises.  Those  problems  In  our  urban  centers 
gradually  came  Into  existence  over  a  great 
many  years,  and  It  must,  of  necessity,  take 
several    years    to    solve    them.    Though    we 
should  attack  those  problems  with  urgency, 
we  must  await  completion  with  patience.  But 
we   cannot   meanwhile   have   patience   with 
or  tolerate  violence  there,  for  In  the  midst 
of  which  It  would  be  impossible  to  accom- 
plish the  necessary  remedies.  The  first  req- 
uisite of  those  accomplishments  Is  a  peace- 
ful and  lawful  order  Hence,  we  must  prompt- 
ly uae  devlslve  force — whatever  force  Is  nec- 
eaaary — to  restore  and  keep  order   there  so 
that  we  can  make  the  needed  Improvemenu. 
and   at   the  same  time   prevent   engulfment 
by  anarchy. 
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People  must  again  be  free  to  use  the 
walks,  ways,  streeU  and  parks  of  our  urban 
centers  without  mort*l  fear  of  being  mugged, 
raped  or  robbed. 

On  that  subject,  we  must  agree  with  the 
recently  expressed  views  of  the  most  highly 
respected,  experienced  and  Informed  crimi- 
nologist in  our  midst.  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  that 
"There  Is  too  much  concern  In  this  country 
for  the  -rlghu'  of  an  individual  who 
commlU  a  crime  I  think  he  Is  entitled  to  his 
[legal  rlghMJ.  but  I  think  the  citizens  of 
this  country  ought  to  be  able  to  walk  all 
the  streets  of  our  cities  without  being 
mugged,  raped  or  robbed  "  But.  he  said.  "We 
cant  do  so  today."  and  he  added.  "All  through 
the  country,  almost  without  exception,  this 
condition  prevails." 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  provoca- 
tions—and there  have  been,  and  doubtless 
always  will  be.  some  provocations— no  man. 
or  any  group  or  race  of  men,  can  be  permit- 
ted in  a  government  of  laws,  to  take  the 
law  or  what  they  think  ought  to  be  the  law. 
into  their  own  hands,  for  that  is  anarchy, 
and  anarchy  always  destroys  the  social  order. 
Any  defects  or  deficiencies  that  may  be  be- 
lieved to  exist  in  our  laws,  and  suggested 
remedies  thereof,  may  readily  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  legislative  represent- 
atives of  the  people,  through  the  peaceable- 
assembly-and-petltlon  provisions  of  the 
First  Amendment  for  such  revisions  and 
amendmenu  as  considered  Judgment  of  the 
circumstances  may  reasonably  show  to  be 
necessary. 

And  all  discriminations  that  violate  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States 
are  readily  redressable  in  our  courts,  which 
are  always  open  to  all  citizen*.  And  no  one 
has  any  room  to  doubt  that.  If  he  will  resort 
to  those  courts,  and  have  the  patience  to 
await  their  processes— as  we  all  must  do  in 
an  orderly  society— all  his  constitutional 
and  legal  rights  will  be  vouchsafed  to  hUn. 
whatever  his  creed  or  color 

Every  ordered  society  In  history  has  found 
It  necessary  to  establish  laws,  and  courts 
fairly  to  Interpret  and  enforce  them:  and 
the  same  history  makes  clear,  too.  that  any 
society  which  becomes  lawless  soon  suc- 
cumbs and  that  the  first  evidences  of  the 
society's  decay  appear  in  lU  toleration  of 
disrespect  for.  and  disobedience  of.  Its  laws 
and  the  Judgments  of  its  courts 

The  great  pity  here  Is  that  these  minority 
groups,  in  preaching  and  practicing  defiance 
of  the  law.  are.  in  fact,  eroding  and  destroy- 
ing the  only  structure  under  which  they 
have  made,  or  ever  can  make,  any  real  prog- 
ress, and  the  only  structure  that  can  ever 
assure  to  them  due  process  of  law  and  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws,  and  that  can. 
thus,  protect  them  from  discrimination  and 
abuses  bv  majorities  How  sad  It  is  that  the 
very  groups  who  most  need  "equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws."  are  tearing  down  the  very 
structure  that  alone  guarantees  It. 

While,  as  stated,  many  long-range,  and 
very  costly,  improvements  are  needed  and 
are  actually  being  undertaken,  the  Immedi- 
ate need  Is  to  restore  order  by  compelling  re- 
spect for  and  obedience  to  our  laws,  so  that 
those  long-range  and  expensive  Improve- 
ments may  go  on  and  so  that  meanwhile 
lawlessness  and  violence  does  not  take  this 
nation  down  the  drain. 

In  no  other  way  can  we  orderly  resolve 
the  Issues  that  confront  and  divide  us.  or 
live  together  In  peace  and  harmony  as  a 
civilized  nation  of  Americans. 


AN  INDUSTRIALIZED  WEST 
VIRGINIA 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  VlrRinla  [Mr.  Stac- 
CERSl   is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 


Mr  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Martlnsburg  Journal,  published  In  Mar- 
tinsburg.  W.  Va..  sounds  a  note  of  high 
optimism  In  regard  to  economic  progress 
In  West  Virginia.  The  State  can  no  long- 
er be  considered  a  vast  expanse  of  hope- 
less wasteland,  from  which  the  popula- 
tion must  either  flee  or  become  wards  of 
a  benevolent  Central  Government.  In- 
stead it  beckons  with  the  finger  of  hope 
and  promise  to  all  farslghted  and  ener- 
getic  people  who   would   seek   a   better 

life. 

The  city  of  Martlnsburg  Is  located  In 
a  strategic  site.  It  Is  served  by  railroads 
and  airlines  and  highways,  and  is  with- 
in easy  reach  of  the  populous  centers  of 
the  Atlantic  seaboard.  In  addition.  It  has 
a  grand  and  glorious  climate,  and  sce- 
nery beyond  compare.  It  Is  not  strange, 
then,  that  it  Is  at  the  center  of  industrial 
revival. 

But  it  Is  bv  no  means  the  only  part 
of  the  State  that  Is  undergoing  economic 
transformation.  In  January  of  this  year. 
Governor  Smith  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  53  new  industries  chose  West 
Virginia  in  1967.  and  that  84  plants  al- 
ready in  operation  announced  expansion 
programs  A  contemplated  investment  of 
nearly  half  a  billion  dollars  was  set  aside 
to  add  to  the  growing  financial  structure 
of  our  economy.  The  expansion  program 
offered  at  least  7.000  new  jobs. 

Coal  has  always  been  an  up-and-down 
industry.  Employment  in  mines  in  1952 
represented  an  expansion  phase  of  the 
employment  cycle,  when  the  demand  for 
coal  was  at  a  peak.  Coal  is  still  a  strong 
economic  factor.  But  the  new  industries 
offer  steadier  operation  as  well  as  pros- 
pects for  further  growth. 

The  fact  is.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
enormous  resources  and  possibilities  of 
West  Virginia  have  scarcely  been  cata- 
loged, let  alone  developed.  If  anyone 
Is  looking  for  a  modern  El  Dorado,  he 
might  do  well  to  turn  his  eyes  in  our 
direction.  The  Martlnsburg  Journal  edi- 
torial  is   offered    for   Inclusion   in   the 

Record: 

Stabilizing  Popttlation 

The  storv  of  why  West  Virginia  Is  con- 
tinuing to  be  the  only  state  In  the  nation 
losing  population  can  be  summed  up  In 
Just  a  very  lew  statistics. 

In  1952.  there  were  108.900  West  Vir- 
ginians emploved  In  the  mining  of  cobI. 
Bv  1962  there  were  only  42.400  West  Vlr- 
Kinlans  employed  in  the  mining  of  coal. 
This  Is  a  loss  of  66.500  coal  mining  Jobs. 
Each  emploved  coal  miner  represents  slight- 
ly more  than  three  people  In  his  family. 
This  adds  up  to  more  than  200.000  left  with- 
out a  source  of  financial  support  and.  in 
the  case  of  coal  mining,  substantial  em- 
plo>-ment  because  the  rate  of  pay  in  this 
neld  Is  high. 

Strangely,  the  amount  of  coal  beinp 
mined  In  1965.  a  total  of  149.200.000  tons^ 
is  nearly  four  million  tons  over  the  195.^ 
figure  Of  course,  this  loss  In  employment 
has  come  about  through  revolutionary  mech- 
anization of  mines. 

Because  West  Virginia  was.  and  still  s. 
the  largest  producer  of  bituminous  coal  In 
the  nation,  this  state  has  been  harder  mi 
than  any  other  through  this  change  in 
mining  methods.  Probably  no  state  In  the 
hUtory  of  the  nation  has  ever  been  so  hard 
hit  by  unemployment  from  one  such  smgie 
source. 

Ptortunately.  this  Eastern  Panhandle  has 
not  been  directly  Involved  In  the  coal  mln- 
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mg  problems  although  the  loss  of  revenue 
to  the  state  In  taxes  once  paid  by  persons 
who  have  now  left  has  had  an  Indirect 
effect. 

Seemingly,  the  loss  of  population  from 
mine  employment  decreases  has  now  hit 
bottom  because  there  Is  now  a  shortage  of 
men  needed  to  mine  coal.  Many  of  the  old 
coal  miners,  however,  cannot  be  employed 
In  these  new  Jobs  because  they  lack  the 
education  and  Intelligence  to  operate  the 
modern  equipment. 

Governor  Hulett  C.  Smith  has  written  a 
letter  to  David  Lawrence,  of  the  U.S.  News 
and  World  Report  magazine,  protesting  his 
recent  projection  that  West  Virginia  is  to 
continue  to  be  the  only  state  losing  popula- 
tion In  the  future. 

Governor  Smith  points  out  the  reasons  lor 
the  loss  In  the  past  two  decades  and  then 
makes  the  point  that  this  loss  has  now  been 
pratlcally  stabilized  and  there  should  be  an 
upward  trend  in  the  years  ahead  as  new  In- 
dustry comes  to  the  state  and  people  And 
new  employment.  In  fact,  economically,  the 
future  picture  of  West  Virginia  Is  most  opti- 
mistic because  the  low-skilled  coal  miners 
lost  since  1950  are  gradually  being  replaced 
by  people  of  greater  skills  and  In  Jobs  of  a 
more  diversified  nature.  No  longer  will  coal 
be  "king"  In  West  Virginia  from  the  stand- 
(lolnt  of  employment. 

It  Is  always  bad  for  a  community  or  a  state 
To  be  BO  dependent  on  a  single  source  of 
income.  Today.  West  Virginia  Is  headed  to- 
ward a  much  more  diversified  plan  of  Jobs 
and  this  should  stand  us  all  In  good  stead. 
The  Eastern  Panhandle  community  Is  cer- 
tainly typical  of  this  diversification.  Al- 
though we  never  had  any  coal  mines,  we 
were,  for  many  years,  strongly  dependent 
upon  the  manufacture  of  textiles  and  the 
quarrying  of  limestone.  These  two  still  play 
an  Important  role  In  our  economy  but  such 
plants  as  Corning.  DuPont.  General  Motors, 
Lockheed,  Minnesota  Mining  and  Manufac- 
turing and  various  other  smaller  Industries 
have  given  us  a  fine  balance.  To  this  can 
also  be  added  the  federal  government  em- 
playment  at  the  Baker  Veterans  Admlnstra- 
tlon  Center  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
national  computer  center  plus  the  long- 
standing source  of  Jobs  In  agriculture  and 
horticulture. 


KOREA  AGAIN? 


Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Jack 
Anderson's    column    appearing    in    the 
Washington  Post  and  other  newspapers 
on  February  18  gives  an  ominous  picture 
of  war  preparations  in  North  Korea.  I 
do  not  possess  corroborative  evidence  of 
the  information  on  which  the  article  is 
based.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
Pueblo  incident  of  a  few  weeks  ago  and 
the  attempt  to  assassinate  South  Korean 
civil  officials  gives  credence  to  the  warn- 
ings conveyed  in  the  column.  Some  people 
read    Mr.    Anderson    consistently,    and 
some  do  not.  In  this  case.  I  hope  the  ar- 
ticle will  be  widely  read.  We  have  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Commimists 
have  ever  retracted  a  solitary  word  of 
their  stated  determination  to  overthrow 
the  free  world.  The  only  safe  course  is  to 
be  prepared  for  any  eventuality.  We  must 
not  be  taken  by  surprise.  At  the  same 
time,  we  must  not  yield  to  hysteria.  What 
we  need  from  everybody  is  calm  assess- 
ment of  the  situation  and  of  our  resources 
to  meet  it. 

I  submit  Mr.  Anderson's  article  for 
inclusion  in  the  Record,  with  the  hope 
that  some  who  have  not  given  it  their 
attention  may  now  do  so : 


A  New  Korean  War?  U.S.  Intelligence 
OmcERS  Worried  by  Kim  II  Sunc's  War- 
like Moves 

( By  Jack  Anderson ) 
SEOtJL.— Strictly  without  authorization,  top 
US  Army  officers  have  furnished  evidence  to 
this  column  that  North  Korea  is  gearing  for 
a  renewal  of  the  Korean  war. 

Tliey  are  convinced  that  Kim  II  Sung,  tem- 
pestuous North  Korean  dictator.  Is  merely 
watting  to  strike  until  American  forces  be- 
come so  mired  down  In  Vietnam  that  they 
cannot  defend  Korea. 

As  of  today,  the  priorities  of  the  Vietnam 
war  have  left  South  Korea  woefully  unpre- 
pared to  resist  another  invasion.  More  than 
45,000  of  South  Korea's  best  troops  have  been 
drawn  out  of  the  line  to  fight  In  Vietnam, 
and  Washington  has  asked  Seoul  for  still 
more  men  to  help  repel  the  latest  Vletcong 
offensive. 

The  South  Korean  soldiers  left  behind  to 
defend  their  homeland  are  equipped  largely 
with  World  War  II  weapons.  Their  basic  fire- 
piece  Is  the  M-1  rine.  designed  more  than  25 
years  ago  for  U.S.  infantrymen.  It  is  too  big 
to  fit  the  shoulders  of  the  small  South 
Koreans,  too  heavy  for  them  to  handle  easily, 
too  slow  to  match  the  firepower  of  modern 
automatic  rifles.  Thanks  to  Soviet  military 
aid,  a  single  North  Korean  Infantryman  has 
the  firepower  of  five  South  Koreans. 

The  frantic  war  preparations  in  the  North, 
plus  the  unpreparedness  in  the  South,  could 
make  Korea  our  next  Pearl  Harbor.  A  new 
invasion  across  the  38th  Parallel  would  catch 
50.000  Americans,  who  hold  18  miles  of  the 
151 -mile  Korean  front.  Although  better 
armed  than  the  South  Koreans,  the  GIs  In 
Korea  have  also  been  shortchanged  by  the 
Vietnam  war. 

Here  are  the  raw  facts  which  stirred  Amer- 
ican officers  to  tell  this  column  what  the 
Pentagon  has  concealed  from  the  public: 

1.  On  Feb.  8,  Kim  II  Sung  reiterated  to 
partv  leaders  In  Pyongyang  that  their  goal 
was  the  unification  of  Korea.  He  made  It 
clear  this  must  be  attained  by  military 
means.  He  designated  1968  as  "the  year  of 
war  preparedness."  In  the  stilted  language 
of  Marxism,  he  declared  his  Intention  to 
communlze  all  Korea. 

2.  On  Dec.  16.  he  completed  a  drastic  purge 
which  put  a  wartime  cabinet  In  full  control 
of  the  country.  Army  generals  were  appointed 
ministers  of  defense,  construction,  educa- 
tion, interior  and  food  procurement.  The 
party  leadership  was  also  weeded  of  moder- 
ates; all  told,  an  estimated  100  key  officials 
were  purged. 

3.  Army  training  has  now  shifted  from  de- 
fensive to  offensive  tactics.  Military  instruc- 
tion, particularly  air  defense,  is  given  to  the 
public  m  schools,  factories  and  public  meet- 
ings. Artillery  pieces  have  been  furnished  to 
reserve  units  at  every  factory  with  more  than 
3000  employes. 

4.  Every  Important  military  Installation 
has  gone  underground.  All  plane  hangars,  for 
example,  have  been  moved  into  pits  dug  in 
the  sides  of  the  mountains.  Defense  fac- 
tories have  also  been  assigned  to  caves  or 
tunnels  to  which  they  will  move  In  case  of 
war. 

5.  Every  family  has  been  instructed  to 
stock  emergency  supplies — food,  seasoning, 
candles— for  war.  Each  village  is  supposed 
to  have  a  stockpile  lasting  at  least  a  month, 
each  county  an  additional  supply  lasting  one 
year.  A  reported  one  million  tons  of  rice  have 
been  stored  for  wartime  use. 

6.  North  Korea's  $465,600,000  defense 
budget  last  year,  a  staggering  amount  for 
such  a  smali  impoverished  country,  repre- 
sented an  unprecedented  30.2  per  cent  in- 
crease. The  North  Korean  forces  are  now 
equipped  with  four  Soviet  submarines.  650 
aircraft  including  a  number  of  supersonic 
Mlg-21  fighters,  a  fleet  of  swift  patrol  boats 
armed  with  torpedoes,  and  a  formidable  ar- 
senal of  SA-2  missiles.  SS-l  missiles.  240-mm. 


and  203-mm.  heavy  artillery  and  other 
weapons.  The  radar,  signal  and  electronic 
gear    are    also    the     latest     Soviet    design. 

7.  To  purify  the  population.  Kim  II  Sung 
began  his  own  little  "cultural  revolution" 
m  late  1966.  He  Issued  cabinet  proclamation 
149.  which  Is  supposed  to  make  every  city 
combat-ready.  This  is  a  form  of  martial  law. 
permitting  the  forced  removal  of  "hostile" 
elements  to  mountain  camps  where  they  are 
kept  under  rigid  surveillance  and  control. 
Investigations  were  made  back  three  genera- 
tions in  the  search  for  families  that  might 
be  politically  unreliable. 

On  paper.  North  Korea's  360.000-man  army 
may  appear  to  be  little  threat  to  South 
Korea's  larger,  tougher  600.000-man  army. 
But  Kim  U  Sung  has  also  organized  a  para- 
military force  of  13  million  men,  which  can  be 
mobilized  overnight. 

The  North  Korean  forces  also  have  superior 
equipment  down  the  line,  particularly  in  the 
air.  South  Korea's  subsonic  F-86D8.  for  ex- 
ample, are  no  match  for  North  Korea's  M-21s. 

While  the  Pentagon  Is  preoccupied  with 
Vietnam,  a  few  worried  officers  are  trying 
to  sound  the  alarm  regarding  Korea.  The 
brass  hats  in  the  Pentagon  so  far  have 
seemed  deaf. 


RENEGOTIATION  BOARD  HEARINGS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  I  Mr.  GonzalezI  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
long    been    fighting    to    strengthen    the 
watchdog  activities  of  the  Renegotiation 
Board  in  preventing  war  profiteering.  It 
has  been  a  long  and  sometimes  lonely 
fight.  However,  I  am  pleased  to  say  that 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
is  now  grappling  with  amendments  to 
the  Renegotiation  Act,   and  I  wish  to 
profusely  commend  the  committee  for 
scheduling  2  days  of  public  hearings  on 
the  Board.  On  this,  the  second  day,  I 
testified  before  that  distinguished  com- 
mittee, and  I  include  my  testimony  at 
this  point  in  the  Record: 
Testimony  by  U.S.  Representative  Henrt  B. 
Gonzalez    Before    the    House    Ways    and 
Means    Committee.    Txjesday,    March    12, 
1968 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  this  dis- 
tinguished committee,  I  greatly  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  in  be- 
half of  my  bill,  H.R.  6792.  which  would 
strengthen  the  Renegotiation  Board.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  activities  of  the  Renegotia- 
tion Board  are  of  the  utmost  Importance, 
and  I  am  very  grateful  that  this  busy  and 
prestigious  committee  has  seen  fit  to  hold 
two  days  of  public  hearings  on  the  Board's 
prospects. 

To  begin,  let  me  relate  some  of  the  basic 
facts  concerning  the  Board.  It  Is  the  only 
Independent  agency  whose  exclusive  func- 
tion Is  to  recapture  excessive  profits  on  de- 
fense, space,  and  certain  other  government 
contracts.  Since  its  inception,  the  present 
Board  has  determined  that  $952,436,037  in 
excessive  profits  must  be  returned  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury  by  government  contractors,  and  Its 
activities  have  resulted  in  $1,300,121,259  be- 
ing voluntarily  returned  by  contractors  to 
the  procurement  agencies  In  price  reductions 
or  refunds. 

This  latter  voluntary  refund  figure  Is  also 
directly  attributable  to  the  Board's  activi- 
ties. As  Carl  Vinson,  a  consistent  supporter 
of  renegotiation  as  Chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  said  in  1959:  "The  Re- 
negotiation Act  is  something  like  a  vaccine; 
Its  value  Is  not  so  much  in  the  cases  it  cures 
as  it  is  In  the  cases  that  it  prevents  from 
becoming  Infected.  Renegotiation,  therefore. 
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inducM  volunUry  pnce  r«Juc«on  to  »vold 
•tatutory  renegoa»tlon.' 

We  get  an  Interesting  etatuac  lUu«tr»t- 
Ing  the  value  of  the  Board  by  combining 
the  form*!  determlnaUonj  with  the  volun- 
tary refund*  and  comparing  theee  million* 
returned  to  the  government  with  the  funda 
appropriated  to  maintain  the  Board.  After 
deducUng  all  tax  adJuatmenU  and  credit*, 
the  Board  atlll  save*  for  the  American  tax- 
payer glS  for  11  tpent  on  it.  My  develop- 
ment of  thl*  raUo  la  ba»ed  on  the  Board* 
experience  from  It*  incepUon  through  flacal 
1966.  and  I  would  like  to  include  the»e  flgiue* 
In  this  record. 

The  figure*  foUoiw: 
SAVINGS  BY  THE  RfNEGOTIATIOM  BOARD  AS  A  RATIO  Of 
APfROPtlATIONS  FOR  IT 

lOoiUr  imMiits  in  milliORil 
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For  every  Bl  w*  spend  on  operating  the 
Renegotiation  Board,  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  Is  better  off  by  about  B18.  Thl*  figure 
result*  from  a  comparison  of  the  Board's  de- 
termlnaUon  of  total  expense*  of  the  Board 
with  the  total  amount  of  exce**  profit*  re- 
turned to  the  Treasury  or  to  the  Government 
procurement  agencies  as  result  of  the  Board's 
procedure*  from  It*  IncepUon  In  1952  to  June 
30.  1966.  The  total  expense  figure  Is  B47.- 
797  000.  The  excess  profit*  figure  Is  B861  mil- 
lion, a  sum  of  B361. 132.710.  which  I*  the 
excess  profiu,  after  tax  adjustment*  and 
crediu.  returned  to  the  Treaaury  by  the 
Board's  determlnaUons;  and  BSOO  million 
an  eaumatlon  of  the  after-tax-adjxistment 
figure  of  the  Bl. 269.802.673  In  voluntary  re- 
funds and  voluntory  price  reducttons  affected 
by  the  Board. 

Even  the  18  to  1  ratio  doe*  not  tell  the 
true  value  of  the  Board,  for  lU  very  existence 
has  a  deterrent  effect  on  sharp  practices  by 
contractors.  Uke  the  cop  on  the  beat  sUnd- 
Ing  under  the  corner  street  light,  the  Board 
casu  a  long  shadow.  Into  some  rather  murky 
alleys. 

But  the  Board's  scrutiny  ha*  been  elim- 
inated from  many  area*,  by  statutory  exemp- 
tion*. A*  Ito  Jurisdiction  over  an  area  ha* 
been  taken  away,  it*  deterrent  effect  also 
vanlshe*.  What  la  happening  In  the  area* 
the  Board  no  longer  police*?  No  one  can  say 
for  certain,  for  no  agency  or  public  Inatni- 
ment  has  taken  the  Board's  place. 

But  It  1*  Incontrovertible  that  when  the 
Board  searched  In  the  now-exempt  area*.  It 
found  exceealve  profit*.  And  there  la  abun- 
dant evidence  of  current  profiteering  on  de- 
fense contract*.  With  only  a  superficial 
survey.  I  wa*  able  to  make  a  Ua*  of  ten  out- 
rageou*  example*  for  inclusion  In  my  recent 
testimony  before  a  Joint  Boonomlc  subcom- 
mlttM  on  the  subject  of  increased  profiteer- 
ing. I  request  perml**lon  to  Include  thl* 
testimony  at  the  end  of  my  remark*. 

Mr  Chairman,  my  Introduction  to  rene- 
gotiation wa*  largely  fortuitous.  About  two 
and  a  half  years  ago  In  a  meeting  of  the 


Banking  and  Currency  Comimlttee.  I  que*- 
Uoned  FarrU  Bryant  of  the  Ofllce  of  Emer- 
gency Planning  about  the  po**lbillty  of 
stockptUng  and  dUlocaUons  In  the  economy 
due  to  th*  expanding  Vietnam  war.  In  reply, 
the  nam*  of  the  RenegoUaUon  Board  wa* 
mentioned.  .^        .  . 

I  checked  Into  the  Board.  My  first  thought 
that  It  wa*  under  the  jurlsdlcUon  of  my 
committee  proved  to  be  mistaken.  But  I  wa* 
shocked  to  learn  of  It*  wmUl  condlUon  and 
lu  statutory  inability  to  react  adequately  to 
war-time  defense  spending.  ^  ^  „  .  ,»,. 
I  made  my  first  speech  in  behalf  of  U»e 
RenegotlaUon  Board  two  years  ago  ttoU 
month.  I  introduced  my  bill  to  eUmlnate  the 
more  important  exempUons  to  renegotiation 
a  year  ago  thU  month.  I  have  authored  a 
magazine  article  on  war  profiteering,  and 
made  17  speeches  to  the  House,  Including 
many  signed  arUcles  and  editorials  from  In- 
fluential elemenu  of  the  naUon's  preas.  I 
believe  these  would  be  of  Interest  to  the  com- 
mittee, and  I  al*o  request  permission  to 
include  them  after  my  testimony 

Mr  Chairman.  I  can  think  of  nothing  more 
within  the  naUonal  interest  than  preventing 
profiteering  on  government  oontracU.  Ob- 
viously, being  entrusted  with  the  power  to 
raise  money  from  the  general  populaUon. 
Congress  has  the  responsibility  to  insure  that 
the  taxpayers'  money  is  spent  wisely.  To  al- 
low blatant  opportunlUe*  for  profiteering  Is 
clearly  an  abnegation  of  that  public  trust. 

Actually,  the  issue  of  whether  Congress  has 
the  responslbUlty  to  prevent  profiteering  la 
not  really  In  doubt,  however  much  the  pres- 
ent debility  of  the  RenegoUatlon  Board 
argue*  to  the  contrary.  It  I*  Btatwl  In  the 
DeclaraUon  of  Policy  of  the  RenegotUUon 
Act  of  1981.  which  passed  both  house*  of 
Congre**  without  dlssenUng  vote: 

"It  1*  hereby  recognized  and  declared 
that  ...  the  Congress,  in  the  Intereet*  of 
the  national  defenae  and  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  Nation,  requires  that  such  exces- 
sive proflU  be  eliminated  as  provided  In  thU 

title."  .    . 

This  policy,  at  least,  has  not  been  amended 

out  of  the  Act. 

The  Renegotiation  Act  of  1961  has  been 
amended  many  times.  By  my  count,  nine  of 
theee  amendment*  aUowed  major  exemp- 
tion* to  renegotiation.  What  were  the  nature 
of  theae  amendmenU?  Did  one  of  them — did 
any  single  one  of  them— strengthen,  extend 
or  cover  loopholes  In  renegotiation  In  accord- 
ance with  the  declared  poUcy  to  eliminate 
excessive  profits?  Or  conversely,  did  any  of 
the  amendments  do  anything  but  ease  the 
effect  of  renegotlaUon  on  the  contractor?  Did 
the  perpetuaUy-temporary  Board,  fearful  tor 
lis  very  existence,  ever  have  the  audacity  to 
argue  that  It  would  be  well  to  Increase  its 
actmtle*  In  any  area?  Wa*  the  stake  of  "the 
national  defense  and  the  general  weUare  of 
the  Nation"  In  renegotiation  ever  argued,  or 
did  the  amendments  turn  only  on  conven- 
ience to  the  contractor,  on  temporizing  by 
those  who  would  prefer  to  see  renegotUtlon 
die,  and  on  a  desire  to  return  to  peace  Ume 

lull*? 

I  believe  that  much  follows  from  the  de- 
clared policy  that  "excessive  profits  be  elimi- 
nated."  I  believe  this  means  Congress  should 
safeguard  the  public  interest  In  any  area 
where  there  Is  a  reasonable  indication  that 
excessive  proflU  are  being  made.  It  should 
not  be  up  to  me  or  anyone  else  to  prove 
concHislvely  that  ''x"  million*  of  dollars  In 
excessive  profits  are  being  grabbed  by  profit- 
eers Congress  should  be  actively  safeguard- 
ing the  public  Ull:  It  should  not  wait  for 
scandal  to  break  nor  react  only  to  allegations 
proven  In  a  court  of  law. 

I  believe  that  the  present  Indicators  that 
war  profiteering  U  Increasing  are  more  than 
sufficient  to  require  Increased  safeguards  by 
Congre**.  ThU  wa*  the  thrust  of  my  testi- 
mony before  the  Joint  Economic  subcommlt- 
tM  which  I  referred  to  earlier.  I  listed  ten 


example*,  large  and  small:  all  the  way  from 
•nuts  and  bolto"  to  the  322  of  242  DOD  con- 
tracu  General  AccounUng  Office  picked  at 
random  and  on  which  It  charged  Inadequate 
pricing  information. 

In  addition,  there  are  three  Items  in  the 
Renegotiation  Boards  latest  annual  report 
which  indicate  Increasing  profitability  of 
defense  contracts,  with  excessive  proflU  also 
eacalaUng.  Theae  indicators  are:  voluntary 
refunds.  aaslgnmenU  to  regional  boards,  and 
the  decline  In  contractors'  losses. 

Voluntary  refund*  or  voluntary  price  re- 
ductions, although  usually  reported  to  the 
Board  are  made  by  the  contractors  to  the 
procurement  agencies.  Thew)  voluntary  flg- 
ure*  are  admissions  by  contractors  In  face 
of  renegotiation  that  certain  contracts 
proved  to  be  less  cosUy  to  fulfill  than  fore- 
seeable during  the  procurement  process.  The 
voluntary  figure  for  fiscal  1967  totaled  B30  3 
million,  an  Increase  of  B7.1  million  or  31  c 
over  fiscal  1966. 

The  Increase  In  the  number  of  filings  as- 
signed to  the  regional  renegotiation  boards 
for  a  closer  look  Is  another  indicator  In  fiscal 
1967  635  filings  were  not  given  preliminary 
clearance  at  headquarters,  but  were  assigned 
to  the  regional  boards.  This  1*  an  increase  of 
43%  over  fiscal  1966. 

The  third  indicator  that  war  profits  are 
increasing  U  the  decline  In  contractors' 
loss**  In  1966,  922  of  3.072  conuactors 
(30%  (  showed  overall  losses  on  renegotl.ible 
business.  This  percentage  wa*  slightly  below 
the  national  average  of  manufacturers,  as 
compiled  by  the  IJl.S.  But  In  1967,  only  735 
of  3.447  contractors  showed  loeae*,  a  percent- 
age drop  to  21.3. 

Increases  in  these  indicators  are  predict- 
able from  the  relatively  large  increases  In  de- 
fense spending  a*  a  result  of  the  Vietnam 
war  Military  prime  contract  awards  rose 
36%  from  fiscal  1965  to  1966.  from  M8.0  bil- 
lion to  $38.2  billion.  This  figure  rose  an  addi- 
tional 17%  from  fiscal  1966  to  1967.  The  B44.6 
billion  in  prime  contracte  awarded  In  fiscal 
1987  exceeds  the  high  mark  reached  In  Korea, 
which  was  B43.e  billion  in  fiscal  1952.  Al- 
though the  dislocation*  to  the  economy 
caused  by  Vietnam  spending  are  definitely 
less  severe  than  during  Korea  or  World  War 
n  the  often  noncompetitive  and  frequently 
innovative  materials  and  equipment  needed 
for  war,  and  the  speed  with  which  they  are 
required,  are  the  traditional  reasons  for  spe- 
cial scrutiny  of  defense  contracts. 

But  It  seems  to  me  that  more  than  the 
protection  of  the  public  dollar  Is  at  Issue 
when  war  profiteering  occurs.  In  providing 
for  our  national  defense  need*.  Is  It  equi- 
table to  give  more  rlghta  to  the  men  who 
supply  the  war  material  and  equipment  than 
to  the  men  mobilized?  Whether  cold  war  or 
hot,  American  boys  have  for  years  been 
drafted  Into  the  armed  force*.  Draftees  must 
leave  their  homes,  their  families,  their  Jobs. 
Their  life  may  be  at  stake.  Their  compensa- 
tion is  low.  Their  decision  whether  to  serve 
Is  not  voluntary.  On  the  other  hand,  men  who 
conttact  to  supply  war  material  and  «1«>P- 
ment  do  not  leave  their  homes  or  famines. 
They  stand  only  to  lose  money  on  a  contract. 
Their  compensation  depends  upon  their  own 
efforto  and  efficiency.  Whether  they  bid  for 
a  defense  Job.  or  close  a  deal  on  a  negotiated 
contract.  Is  quite  voluntary. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  made  this  same 
point  m  upholding  the  constitutionality  of 
the  World  War  n  Renegotiation  Act: 

"Comparatively  speaking,  the  manufacturer 
of  war  goods  undergoes  no  such  hazard  to  his 
personal  safety  as  does  a  front-line  soldier 
and  ytt  the  Renegotiation  Act  gives  him  far 
better  assurance  of  a  reasonable  return  for 
war-time  services  than  the  Selective  Service 
Act  .  .  .  (gives)  to  the  men  in  the  armed 
forces."  ,  .     .     ^ 

It  seems  to  me  impossible  to  explain  to  a 
serviceman  in  Vietnam,  who  faces  the  su- 
preme sacrifice  for  his  country,  or  to  hU  wue 
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or  parente.  who  must  make  sacrifices  at  home 
because  their  man  Is  away,  that  Congress  will 
allow  opportunities  lor  contractors  to  make 
•killings"  on  material  procured  for  Vietnam. 
I  think  I  have  presented  a  number  of  rea- 
sonable Indicators  that  a  large  amount  of 
war  profiteering  exists  today.  ThU  conclu- 
sion fite  well  with  the  historical  view.  Con- 
sider the  following  Instoncee: 

— General  George  Washington  complained 
of  the  prices  his  ovra  countrymen  were  de- 
manding for  provisions  needed  for  the  Revo- 
lutionary armies. 

— "Scandals  surrounding  the  furnishing  of 
munitions  and  subsistence  In  both  the  Civil 
and  Spanish-American  wars  are  black  marks 
on  the  record  of  American  business"  (Prof. 
H.  F.  Taggart,  1952). 

— As  an  Indication  of  the  extremes  that 
profiteering  reached  In  World  War  I,  an  In- 
vestigating commission,  whose  members,  in- 
cluding Bernard  Baruch.  were  appointed  by 
Congress,  recommended  that  during  war  all 
companies  with  government  contracte  be 
subject  to  a  95  Vr  Income  tax  on  the  part  of 
their  proSte  In  excess  of  their  average  peace- 
time earnings. 

During  World  War  II,  the  predecessor  to  the 
present  Renegotiation  Board  recaptured  $11 
billion  In  excessive  profits. 

In  connection  with  Korea,  the  Board  made 
determinations  of  excessive  proflte  In  excess 
of  $150  million  for  three  years  running. 

If  war  profiteering  does  not  exist  In  large 
measure  today.  It  will  be  the  first  time  In  our 
war  hUtory. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  about  to  take  up  the 
provUlons  of  my  bill.  It  Is  necessary  to  admit 
beforehand  that  current  examples  of  excess 
profit  making  are  unavailable  to  back  up 
the  need  for  each  and  every  amendment 
I  have  proposed. 

ThU  however.  Is  not  because  current  ex- 
amples do  not  exUt.  There  U  the  smell  of 
proflteerlng  In  every  area  my  amendmente 
cover.  I  suspect  profiteering  U  rampant.  But 
Illustrative  examples  are  beyond  the  means 
of  a  mere  Congressman  to  uncover.  DOD  had 
denied  that  it  knows  of  any.  The  determina- 
tions of  excessive  proflte  and  the  records  of 
the  Board  would  be  very  revealing,  but  filings 
with  the  Board,  as  with  IJI.S.,  are  strictly 
confidential.  Information  on  their  findings 
of  excessive  profite  Is  made  public  only  when 
the  contractor  appeaU  a  determination  to  the 
Tax  Court.  ThU  happens  in  only  2  or  3  cases 
out  of  a  hundred,  and  generally  4  or  5  years 
after  the  fact. 


MARK    RENEGOTU'nON    PERMANENT 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  most  important 
provisions  of  my  bill  would  make  the  Renego- 
tiation Board  permanent.  Permanence  is 
needed  primarily  to  give  the  Board  a  reason- 
able amount  of  security.  We  cannot  expect  an 
agency  which  U  unsure  of  Ite  very  exUtence 
to  argue  vlgorotisly  In  behalf  of  improved 
scrutiny  of  profiteers.  And  It  Is  hard  for  an 
agency  which  every  two  years  faces  the 
possibility  of  going  out  of  existence  to  at- 
tract first-rate  people. 

Certainly,  no  one  can  argue  in  opposition 
to  the  Board  that  It  will  run  out  of  contracte 
to  review.  Since  Korea,  the  necessity  of  keep- 
ing a  large  number  of  men  under  arms  and 
developing  missile  systems  has  become  com- 
monplace. No  one  would  suggest  that  the 
post- Vietnam  situation  will  be  one  of  inter- 
national peace  and  demobilization.  NASA  U 
not  likely  to  end  Its  exploration  of  outer 
space  In  the  near  future.  And  there  U  nothing 
temporary  about  the  lesser  agencies — FAA. 
GSA.  AEC  and  the  Federal  Maritime  Board — 
whose  contracte  the  Board  also  reviews. 

However.  It  has  been  suggested  that  re- 
negotiation Is  no  longer  necessary  because  of 
reflnemente  in  DOD  policies  and  techniques. 
ThU  suggestion  borders  on  the  spurious.  I 
need  only  refer  to  Part  I  of  the  Report  of  the 
Subcommittee  for  Special  Investigations  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 


dated  February  29,  1968.  I  quote  one  of  the 
findings : 

"Although  both  the  statute  and  the  ASPR 
provUlons  seek  to  obtain  all  pertinent  cost 
data  In  aid  of  fair  negotiations,  some  con- 
tractors successfully  avoid  disclosure  by  re- 
sorting to  aUeged  estimates  based  solely  on 
opinion  and  Judgment  as  a  substitute  for  ac- 
tual cost  experience.  .  . 

Or  simply  look  at  the  renegotiation  record. 
In  fiscal  1967  the  Board  with  only  178  em- 
ployees gleaned  savings  to  the  American  tax- 
payer of  $46.3  million  In  excessive  profite, 
predominantly   from   DOD   contracts. 

It  has  also  been  argued  that.  In  place  of 
renegotiation,  the  market  place  should  be 
permitted  to  "take  over."  ThU  argument  has 
been  answered  many  times,  perhaps  most 
ably  by  the  Chairman  of  this  Committee  dur- 
ing the  floor  debate  In  1966  to  extend  the  Act. 
I  refer  anyone  Interested  to  hU  six  polnte  in 
rebuttal.  ^  , 

Defense  Industries  have  often  come  before 
Congress  complaining  of  low  profite.  In  1966, 
the  National  Security  Industrial  Association 
held  that  the  current  problem  with  proflte 
on  DOD  contracte  was  "that  they  are  not 
high  enough  to  attract  the  best  Industrial  ca- 
pabilities to  defense  contracte."  This  typical 
statement  was  refuted  most  recently  by  Prof. 
Murray  L.  Weldenbaum  of  Washington  Uni- 
versity in  St.  LouU,  speaking  before  the  Elec- 
tronics Industry  Association  last  Tuesday. 
Prof.  Weldenbaum  said  flatly: 

Defense  business  Is  more  profitable  than 
commercial  business. 

He  showed  that  a  sample  of  six  large  com- 
panies with  defense  contracte  reaUzed  a 
17  5  To  per  year  return  on  net  worth  for  the 
four  years  ending  In  1965.  The  comparable 
figures  for  six  companies  of  similar  size  but 
without  large  government  contracts  was  only 
10  6%.  He  pointed  out  that  "profit  margin 
on  sales"  for  the  defense  companies  was  only 
2  6%  compared  to  4.5%  for  the  non-defense 
businesses.  This  vast  difference  comes,  Prof. 
Weldenbaum  said,  because  of  defense  com- 
panies have  a  capital  turnover  of  6.8  times 
annually,  while  non-defense  companies  are 
turning  over  capital  2.3  times  a  year. 

But  basically  It  has  been  argued  that  "re- 
negotiation should  not  become  a  permanent 
part  of  the  law,  since  being  a  process  which 
requires  the  exercUe  of  Judgment  by  men 
rather  than  an  application  of  fixed  rules  of 
law,  it  should  have  periodic  review  by  the 
Congress."  (Report  on  the  Renegotiation  Act 
of  1951  by  the  Staff  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation,  1962.) 

I  agree  with  the  latter  part  of  the  argu- 
ment that  Congress  should  periodically  re- 
view renegotiation,  over  and  above  the  re- 
views of  the  appropriations  committees  each 
year.  I  do  not  doubt  that  there  U  room  for 
improvement  In  the  Board's  procedures.  I 
would  hope  that  the  Renegotiation  Act  would 
be  periodically  updated,  and  strengthened 
when,  as  at  present,  there  Is  clear  need. 

But  I  suggest  that  full  review  of  the  Board 
in  the  past  has  been  difficult  because  Con- 
gress finds  Iteelf  under  the  gun  every  two 
years  to  extend  the  Act  before  Ite  June  30 
expiration  date.  In  both  1966  and  1964.  the 
Board  did  not  know  for  certain  until  June 
30  whether  It  would  be  In  business  the  next 
day.  In  1962  and  1959,  the  Renegotiation  Act 
was  not  extended  for  13  and  3  days,  respec- 
tively, after  It  had  expired. 

I  suggest,  whenever  the  Board  be  made 
permanent,  that  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation  be  au- 
thorized to  make  periodic  studies  of  the 
Board,  submitting  Ite  findings  and  recom- 
mendations for  legislative  action  to  thU 
Committee.  Without  the  pressure  of  a  dead- 
line, the  Committee  and  Congress  could  bet- 
ter schedtUe  what  ever  time  the  Usues  would 
warrant. 

Granted  the  need  for  Congressional  review 
of  renegotiation,  however,  I  do  not  agree 
that  renegotiation  should  not  be  made  per- 


manent because  it  involves  a  Judgment  of 
men  rather  than  the  application  of  flxed 
rules  of  law.  ThU  amounte  to  holding  one  of 
the  Board's  most  successful  attributes 
against  It. 

Renegotiation  as  a  process  dates  to  1942.  It 
was  early  In  World  War  II  that  the  appli- 
cation of  fixed  Umlte  of  permissible  profite 
worked  to  the  detriment  of  many  con- 
tractors. A  flexible  criteria  was  developed 
which  was  operating  highly  successfully  by 
the  war's  end,  permitting  the  retention  of 
proflte  as  high  as  25%  of  renegotlable  sales. 
As  a  result  of  thU  extensive  experience,  the 
present  six-part  criteria  for  determining  ex- 
cessive proflte  was  adopted  In  1951,  to  be  ad- 
mlnUtered  by  an  independent  board.  This 
criteria  takes  Into  account  (1)  efficiency,  (2) 
reasonableness  of  coste  and  proflte,  (3) 
amount  of  capital  employed,  (4)  extent  of 
risk  assumed,  (5)  character  of  business  and 
complexity  of  manufacturing  process,  (6)  ex- 
tent of  contribution  to  the  defense  effort,  in 
addition  to  "such  other  factors  ...  (as)  fair 
and  equitable  dealing  may  require." 

Incldently.  not  only  the  six-part  criteria 
but  several  other  features  of  renegotiation 
are  advantageous  to  the  contractor.  One  U 
the  Board's  permissive  exemption  of  "stock 
Items."  Another  U  that  all  renegotlable  busi- 
ness vrtthln  a  contractor's  fiscal  year  be  con- 
sidered as  a  whole.  This  means  that  high 
profite  on  one  contract  can  be  averaged 
against  low  proflte  or  losses  on  the  rest.  An- 
other feature  advantageous  to  the  contrac- 
tor U  the  flve-year  loss  carry-forward,  en- 
abling a  contractor  with  an  overall  loss  In 
any  one  year  to  apply  It  against  high  prof- 
lte In  any  of  flve  succeeding  years.  Another 
feature  U  that  allowable  coste  are  defined 
under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  which  Is 
more  permissive  than  defense  procurement 
regulations. 

Also,  renegotiation  Is  not  without  ite  posi- 
tive value  to  defense  contractors.  As  Prof. 
H.  P.  Taggert  has  written: 

"A  final  renegotiation  clearance  letter 
serves  the  same  purpose  for  the  businessman 
as  a  marriage  certificate  does  for  the  young 
couple  registered  at  a  Niagara  Palls  hotel. 
It  will  shut  the  mouths  of  all  suspicious 
characters." 

Certainly  thU  sU-part  criteria  involves 
the  Judgment  of  men,  but  within  defined, 
circumscribed,  and  traditional  limits.  It  U 
hard  to  imagine.  In  theory,  what  system  of 
renegotiation  would  be  more  equitable.  But 
also  In  practice,  the  contractor  fares  well  un- 
der the  six-part  criteria.  I  believe  the  record 
makes  It  clear  that  the  honest,  conscientious 
contractor  has  few  beefs.  For  one  thing,  the 
millions  of  dollars  of  voluntary  refund* 
would  Indicate  that  the  contractors  accept 
the  six-part  criteria  to  the  point  of  applying 
It  to  themselves. 

But  look  at  this  statistic:  of  the  3.755  de- 
terminations of  excessive  proflte  on  the  basU 
of  the  sU-part  criteria  3.375  or  89.9';/,  were 
agreed  to  by  contractors.  ThU  is  not  90% 
of  all  contractors  who  file,  for  the  Board 
accepte  without  further  ado  the  filings  of 
four-fifths  of  the  contractors.  ThU  U  90%  of 
only  those  contractors  the  Board  took  issue 
with.  Therefore,  in  only  380  or  10.1%  of 
the  cases  did  the  Board  Issue  unilateral  or- 
ders determining  excessive  proflte.  Of  these 
380  orders,  238  were  later  agreed  to,  leaving 
only  142,  or  2.9%  which  were  appealed  to  the 
U.S.  Tax  Court. 

It  Is  hard  to  prove  arbitrariness  when 
97%  of  the  Board's  determinations  are  bi- 
laterally agreed  to  by  the  contractors.  The 
Judgment  of  men  in  applying  the  renegoti- 
ation laws  obviously  works  exceptionally  well. 
It  does  not  make  sense  to  me  to  argue  that 
simply  because  the  judgment  of  men  is  in- 
volved the  Renegotiation  Act  should  not  be 
made  permanent. 

I  remind  the  Committee  of  the  conclu- 
sion m  1960  of  the  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Procurement  Pr&ctlces  of  the  Department 
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of  DefenM  th»t  "the  RanegoUation  Act  and 
the  criteria  »*i  out  in  It  are,  and  miwt  re- 
mam,  an  integral  part  of  the  way  of  doing 
defense  buameaa  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

This  report,  recommending  that  renegotl- 
aUon  be  made  permanent,  was  signed  by  Carl 
Vinson  as  chairman.  Paul  J  Kllday.  my 
predecessor,  and  others  on  this  unit  of  the 
now  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
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Lown  rtooa  to  $2so.ooo 
Next  In  importance  to  making  the  Board 
permanent,  my  bill  would  return  renegotia- 
tion to  Its  original  'floor"  of  $250,000.  ThU 
would  require  that  any  company  with  more 
than  $250  000  of  renegotlable  defense  or 
space  contracts  file  with  the  Board  for  re- 
negotiation The  original  floor  was  increased 
to  $500,000  in  1954.  and  to  $1,000,000  In  1958. 
I  remind  the  Committee  that  the  original 
$250,000  floor  resulted  from  a  conference 
committee  with  the  Senate  At  the  Commlt- 
tees  recommendation,  the  House  flrst  passed 
the  Renegotiation  Act  of  1951  with  a  $100,000 

floor 

The  Board  administered  a  $250,000  floor 
for  the  flrst  two  years  of  lU  experience  with 
Korean  War  Contracts.  At  no  time  during 
the  Korean  War  did  military  prtme  contracu 
awards  reaeh-  the  level  that  Vietnam  spend- 
ing htt  duilfig  the  last  flscal  year.  I  believe 
It  Is  high  time  the  renegotiation  floor  re- 
flects this  fact. 

The  best  estimate  I  can  And  Is  that  a  floor 
of  $250,000  would  bring  7.800  more  contrac- 
tors under  renegotiation  than  are  presently 
covered  by  the  million-dollar  floor.  If  the 
floor  were  returned  only  to  the  $500,000  level, 
an  additional  3.000  contractors  would  be 
covered. 

It  was  not  argued  In  1954  and  1956  that 
for  some  mysterious  reason  there  were  less 
r-itten  apples  in  the  barrel  of  small  bvisiness- 
men  in  comparison  to  large  businessmen 
The  argument  boiled  down  to  letting  the 
small  businessman  make  larger  profits,  free- 
ing him  from  the  expense  of  filing  for  re- 
negotlaUon.  and  thereby  encouraging  small 
business.  It  seems  to  me  there  must  be  better 
ways  to  subsidize  small  business  than  for 
Congress  to  set  up  the  opportunity  for  the 
unscrupulous  operator,  so  long  as  he  has  the 
decency  to  stay  •small."  to  gouge  all  he  pos- 
sibly can  from  the  public  till.  This  Is  more 
encouragement  of  small  business  profiteering 
than  of  small  business. 

Actually  of  course,  a  businessman  who  has 
government  contracts  to  the  extent  that  the 
value  of  the  renegotlable  ones  exceeds 
$250,000  a  year  cannot  be  considered  a  small 
businessman  In  the  traditional  sense  of  the 
neighbor  who  runs  his  own  store  down  the 
street. 

Be  that  as  It  may.  I  am  In  favor  of  award- 
ing more  defense  contracts  to  the  smaller 
corporations.  I  applaud  the  progress  that  the 
Defense  Department  has  made  In  this  area. 
Small  businesses  received  $3.7  million  In 
military  prime  contract  awards  In  flscal  1961. 
This  figure  more  than  doubled  by  fiscal  1967. 
to  $8  1  million.  During  this  period,  their  pro- 
portion of  prime  contract  awards  rose  from 
less  than  one-sixth  to  more  than  one-flfth. 
If  these  figures  included  subcontracting,  they 
would  probably  be  even  more  dramatic. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  salutary  increase 
In  defense  contract  awards  to  small  business 
has  been  due  to  the  activities  of  DOD.  SBA 
and  to  the  efforts  of  small  businessmen 
themselves.  I  challenge  anyone  to  demon- 
strate that  the  absence  of  renegotiation  on 
contracts  totaling  less  than  $1  million  was  a 
significant  factor  In  this  increase.  I  am  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  that  renegotiation  does 
not  weigh  heavily  upon  large  or  small  busi- 
nessmen when  they  are  going  after  a  govern- 
ment contract. 

This  leads  to  the  argument  that  the  cost  of 
flllng  with  the  RenegotlaUon  Board  Is  pro- 
hibitive to  the  small  businessman.  It  Is  In- 
conceivable to  me  that  a  company  which  Is 
big  enough  to  win  $250,000  of  "renegotlable 
business"  with  the  government  In  one  year. 


eapedally  considering  all  the  present  exemp- 
tions to  renegotlaUon.  doe*  not  have  a  CPA 
in  lU  employ  and  a  lawyer  at  least  on  re- 
tainer. The  terms  of  most  contracu  them- 
selves require  some  bookkeeping;  cost-plus 
contracts  require  a  good  deal.  Further,  the 
renegoUatlon  process  was  deliberately  de- 
signed to  use  figures  already  required  for  in- 
come tax  purposes  as  far  as  possible.  And.  of 
course,  the  cost  of  flllng  with  the  Board  Is  a 
deductible  business  expense. 

Last  year,  the  Board  issued  clearance  to 
87 '"r  of  the  contractors  within  48  days  of  fll- 
lng. strictly  upon  the  basis  of  the  informa- 
tion they  supplied.  I  fall  to  see  why  a  con- 
scientious, patriotic  businessman  would  find 
this  process  onerous. 

To  account  for  public  funds  should  be 
considered  part  and  parcel  of  doing  business 
with  the  government.  I  believe  the  true  cost 
of  flllng  with  the  Renegotiation  Board  is 
greatly  magnified  and  certainly  does  not  c<^<me 
near  to  outweighing  the  public  interest  In 
preventing    profiteering    In    all     reasonable 

cases. 

In  concluding  my  remarks  on  this  provi- 
sion. I  wish  to  emphasize  that  the  Renegotia- 
tion Board,  with  lU  six-part  criteria  for  de- 
termining excessive  profiu.  InherenUy  gives 
significant  recognlUon  and  encouragement  to 
the  small  businessman.  For  example,  in  ful- 
nillng  the  same  contract,  a  small  business- 
man would  employ  a  larger  proportion  of  his 
capital  and  assume  a  greater  risk  than  a  large 
businessman.  Therefore,  all  other  factors  be- 
ing equal,  the  Board  would  be  compelled  to 
allow  the  small  contractor  to  retain  a  larger 
profit  than  It  could  allow  the  large  con- 
tractor. 


INCLUDE    STANDAaO    COMMtBClAL    AaTlCLES 


Another  provision  of  «»y  bill  would  elim- 
inate the  standard  commercial  article  and 
service  exemption.  A  contractor  can  claim 
this  exempUon  for  any  product  or  service 
which  IS  customarily  maintained  In  stock 
or  covered  by  established  price  quotations 
as  long  as  at  least  35';  Is  sold  to  non-gov- 
ernment customers. 

The  Renegotiation  Board,  as  spokesman 
for  the  Administration,  has  recently  con- 
cluded that  what  may  be  fair  proflU  for 
small  lot  commercial  or  catalog  sales  may  be 
"clearly  excessive"  on  large  volume  govern- 
ment orders.  Continued  Vietnam  and  space 
spending,  and  the  impending  antl-mlsslle 
race  with  Russia,  make  this  opinion  par- 
ticularly significant. 

The  so-caUed  "class"  exemption  presents 
another  large  gap  to  renegotiation,  by  ex- 
panding the  commercial  article  exemption 
also  apply  to  those  Items  which  the  con- 
tractor deems  to  be  of  similar  kind  and  con- 
tent and  which  he  lists  at  comparable  prices. 
A  class  exempt  Item  could  well  be  sold  ex- 
clusively to  the  government.  This  exemption 
Is  even  less  Justified  than  Its  parent  exemp- 
tion. 

To  eliminate  the  standard  commercial  ar- 
ticle and  service  exemption  would  be  second 
only  to  lowering  the  floor  to  $250,000  In  Its 
effect  on  Increasing  the  watchdog  activities 
to  the  Renegotiation  Board.  It  is  conserva- 
tively estimated  that  the  end  of  this  ex- 
emption would  bring  an  additional  $2.1  bil- 
lion In  renegotlable  sales  under  the  Board's 
scrutiny.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  It  is 
clearly  In  the  public  interest  to  eliminate 
the  standard  commercial  article  and  serv- 
ice exemption. 

INCLtlDE     ALL     CONSTaUCTlON     CONTBACTS 

My  bill  would  also  eliminate  the  exemp- 
tion on  competitively  bid  construction  con- 
tracts. To  award  a  construction  Job  after 
competitive  bidding  sounds  like  an  ideal 
way  to  conduct  the  government's  business. 
The  method  of  Insuring  competition,  which 
is  to  formally  solicit  bids  from  as  many 
approved  contractors  as  possible,  would  still 
be  a  good  Idea,  except  that  frequently  only 
two  or  three  bids  are  received 

It  is  not  hard  to  lOiagine  why  competition 
would  be  less  than  fleice  on  a  defense  In- 


sUUatlon  in  the  heart  of  the  Rockies  or  in 
far-flung,  froeen  AlMks.  A  contractor  can 
be  excused  If  he  U  not  eager  to  move  his 
heavy  equipment  to  some  remote  spot,  but 
he  cannot  be  excused  If  In  hU  lack  of  eager- 
ness he  heavily  pads  his  bid  to  cover  every 
contingency  in  a  business  which  Is  fraught 
with  variables.  Because.  If  weather  condi- 
tions do  cooperate,  or  If  subcontracu  work 
well,  or  If  labor  and  material  costs  remain 
steady  for  the  term  of  the  contract,  then  the 
defense  agency  has  In  effect  not  only  paid  for 
an  Installation  but  also  paid  off  on  an  un- 
warranted  Insurance  policy. 

Another  unhappy  effect  of  this  exemp- 
tion is  that  subcontracu  awarded  under  a 
so-called  competitively  bid  prime  contract  are 
automatically  exempt  from  renegotiation  too. 
This  immediately  opens  the  opportunity 
for  a  prime  contractor  to  richly  reward  his 
favorite  subcontractor. 

I  believe  that  Congress  has  the  duty  to  elim- 
inate these  possibilities  for  profiteering 
by  striking  out  the  exemption  of  so-called 
competlvely  bid  construction  contracts. 

INCLUDE  MOKE  DtTKABLE  paOOTTdTVE  EQXnPMCNT 

In  1955,  the  partial  exemption  for  new  dur- 
able productive  equipment  was  extended 
from  subcontractors  to  prime  contractors. 
The  fear  then  was  that  government  "stock- 
piling" of  productive  equipment  during 
Korea  would  result  In  widespread  "dumping 
of  this  used  equipment  after  hostilities  were 
over,  destroying  a  futtire  market  for  manu- 
facturers of  new  machine  tools  and  other 
new  long-lived  machines  used  In  the  produc- 
tion of  defense  materiel.  The  Industry  argued 
It  should  be  partially  compensated  for  the 
expected  dumping  holocaust  In  advance,  by 
being  allowed  to  exempt  from  renegotiation 
their  original  sales  of  productive  equipment 
to  the  government. 

The  holocaust  never  materialized.  The  dis- 
posal of  used  machine  tools  by  DOD  after 
Korea  did  not  disrupt  the  market  for  new 
machine  tools.  Actually,  DOD  does  not  stock- 
pile new  productive  machines;  they  buy  only 
when  absolutely  necessary  and  only  for  pro- 
duction use.  The  number  of  DOD  disposals 
of  used  productive  equipment  dropped  by 
half  from  flscal  1965  to  1967  (from  14.990  to 
7.313):  In  reacUon  to  the  high  utilization 
of  this  productive  equipment  on  assembly 
lines  fulfilling  successive  contracts  for  the 
Vietnam  war.  Disposals  are  now  at  a  low  ebb. 
and  will  remain  so  until  we  substantially 
reduce  our  armed  forces  under  arms. 

This  exemption  was  enacted  under  a  faulty 
premise,  and  will  probably  never  sorve  a 
useful  purpose.  I  urge  that  my  amendment 
to  eliminate  thla  partial  exemption  for  new 
durable  productive  equipment  be  adopted. 

INCLCTDE    TVA 

My  bill  would  also  relnclude  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  as  an  agency  whose  con- 
tracts are  subject  to  renegotiation.  From 
1951  to  1955  when  TVA  was  under  the  Re- 
negotiation Act.  It  was  second  only  to  the 
Defense  Department  in  number  of  contracts 
awarded  (187.477  In  5  years),  and  it  was 
fourth  in  total  dollar  volume  of  contracts 
among  all  government  agencies,  with  over 
$100,000,000  each  year.  TVA's  renegotlable 
business  during  that  period  greatly  exceeded 
that  of  aSA.  the  predecessor  of  FAA.  and 
the  predecessor  of  NASA,  all  of  whom  kave 
remained  under  renegotiation. 

While  this  comparative  situation  has  been 
reversed.  I  believe  the  decision  to  exclude 
TVA  from  renegotiation  In  1956  was  an  un- 
happy one,  in  light  of  nearly  monopolistic 
conditions  among  suppUers  of  large  generat- 
ing equipment  and  other  heavy  and  complex 
electrical  apparatus.  These  suppliers  tend  to 
be  familiar  with  renegotiation  already  be- 
cause they  are  generally  large  enough  to  be 
renegotiated  on  the  basis  of  contracts  with 
covered  agencies  or  departments.  I  believe 
the  public  Interest  would  be  served  by 
bringing  TVA  back  under  the  Renegotiation 
Act. 


March  12,  196 
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CONCLt7*ION 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  cited  strong  indica- 
tions and  examples  that  war  profiteering 
exists  today  in  a  wide  scale.  I  believe  that 
enactment  of  my  bill  to  strengthen  renego- 
tiation would  make  an  important  contribu- 
tion toward  limiting  profiteering.  I  do  not 
consider  my  amendments  an  end,  but  a  be- 
ginning. The  times  require  more.  For  ex- 
ample. I  think  the  efl^ect  of  the  five  year  loss 
carry  forward  and  the  validity  of  employing 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  definition  of  al- 
lowable costs  In  relation  to  defense  contract- 
ing should  be  carefully  studied  All  feasible 
avenues  for  extending  renegotiation  should 
be  explored. 

The  great  need  for  opening  all  possible 
avenues  to  renegotiation  lies  In  the  fact 
that  the  Board  Is  the  sole  and  single  agency 
which  has  been  consistently  effective  in  pre- 
venting war  profiteering.  In  comparison,  the 
history  of  DOD  compliance  with  the  Truth 
In  Negotiations  Act  demonstrates  It  cannot 
be  expected  to  police  Its  own  contracts.  The 
General  Accounting  Office  has  only  limited 
responsibility  relative  to  profits  on  defense 
contracts.  No  Congressional  investigating 
committee  has  recently  embraced  the  entire 
spectrum  of  war  profiteering. 

Despite  the  advantage  of  concentrating  ex- 
clusively on  the  task  of  recapturing  excessive 
profits,  the  Renegotiation  Board  cannot  say 
how  many  war  contracts  It  might  be  missing. 
The  Board  guesses  It  misses  one-fourth  of 
defense  spending.  Vice  Admiral  Hyman  Rick- 
over,  testifying  last  year  before  the  Housing 
Appropriations  hearings  on  DOD.  said  that 
"much  Defense  Department  procurement  is 
exempt  from  renegotiation."  Whatever  the 
answer,  these  are  Just  guesses,  which  neither 
OAO,  nor  Congress,  nor  DOD  itself  Is  able  to 
improve  on. 

As  the  Board  Is  unable  to  assess  the  full 
extent  of  war  profiteering,  neither  Is  It  con- 
stituted to  be  the  perfect  watchdog  against 
war  profiteering.  The  Board  Is  only  a  silent 
watchdog,  sworn  to  silence  by  the  confiden- 
tial nature  of  the  information  submitted 
to  it.  It  Is  a  watchdog  without  a  bark.  As  a 
silent  watchdog,  it  cannot  warn  of  Impending 
profiteering,  nor  call  direct  attention  to  the 
contractor  in  the  crowd  who  is  persistently 
delinquent. 

These  drawbacks  In  the  renegotiation 
process  and  my  concern  for  war  profiteering 
lead  me  to  the  concluBlon  that  a  fully  em- 
powered Congressional  investigating  commit- 
tee Is  necessary  to  weed  out  and  Inform  the 
American  public  of  the  full  picture  of  war 
profiteering  today.  It  should  be  a  Joint  com- 
mittee, of  Indefinite  duration.  It  should  be 
enjoined  to  compare  DOD  records  of  spend- 
ing with  renegotiation  records  of  excessive 
profits.  It  should  not  only  ferret  Into  the 
unlit  corners  of  domestic  defense  contracts, 
but  should  also  Investigate  the  $5.9  billion 
in  prime  military  contract  awards  which  has 
gone  to  foreign  contractors  in  the  last  two 
flscal  years.  The  findings  of  such  an  investi- 
gative committee  would  of  course  provide 
valuable  Information  to  this  committee  for 
Its  future  assessments  of  renegotiation  needs. 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee I  am  very  grateful  for  your  time  and 
Interest.  I  am  honored  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  before  you.  Thank  you. 


BAY  OF  TONKIN  RESOLUTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  fMr.  Snyder]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of 
those  who  voted  in  1964  for  the  Bay  of 
Tonkin  resolution,  and  with  the  news 
media  indicating  that  the  President  may 
seek  congressional  approval  of  some  sort 
of  activity  in  regard  to  South  Korea,  I 
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think  that  it  behooves  us  to  go  back  and 
read  the  record  made  at  the  time  of  the 
passage  of  the  Bay  of  Tonkin  resolution. 

The  American  people  want  to  know  the 
truth  about  our  Vietnam  involvement 
and  I,  for  one,  am  particularly  concerned 
because  the  President  has  from  time  to 
time  relied  upon  the  Bay  of  Tonkin  res- 
olution as  his  authority  for  the  actions 
which  he  is  now  taking  in  South  Viet- 
nam. It  is  particularly  significant  that 
Secretary  McNamara,  in  his  joint  ap- 
pearance with  Secretary  Rusk  on  nation- 
wide television  a  few  weeks  ago,  made 
it  clear  that  no  one  at  the  time  of  the 
Tonkin  resolution  contemplated  the 
sending  of  over  500,000  American  boys 
to  fight  in  South  Vietnam.  We  need  to 
carefully  look  at  our  involvement  and 
how  we  got  there. 

President  Johnson  has  gone  on  record 
as  saying  that  the  United  States  is  fight- 
ing the  war  in  Vietnam  altruistically, 
that  we  want  nothing  for  ourselves,  only 
the  right  of  self-determination  for  the 
South  Vietnamese. 

In  October  1967,  the  President's 
spokesman.  Secretary  Rusk,  dropped  that 
pretense  and  invoked  as  a  justification 
for  the  U.S.  presence  in  Vietnam,  the 
doctrine  of  the  "yellow  peril." 

Vice  President  Hubert  Humphrey  and 
State  Department  functionaries  have  all 
followed  with  suggestions  on  their  own. 
Eugene  Rostow,  whose  younger  brother, 
Walt  Rostow,  is  the  Johnson  administra- 
tions  leading  advocate  of  this  war,  re- 
cently told  an  audience  at  the  University 
of  Kansas : 

If  we  do  not  take  the  lead  In  maintaining 
the  balance  of  power,  then  no  one  else  will. 
We  have  had  to  take  an  active  part  in  world 
politics  since  the  war.  If  only  because  those 
who  used  to  undertake  the  vital  task  (the 
British)  of  maintaining  an  International 
equilibrium  have  lost  the  capacity  to  do  so. 
This  Is  the  fact  which  critics  of  our  foreign 
policy  Ignore  and  evade.  It  Is  the  key  to  our 
security  problem  today. 

As  I  shall  point  out  in  a  few  moments, 
Lyndon  Johnson  campaigned  for  the 
Presidency  in  1964  on  the  promise  that  he 
was  not  about  to  send  American  boys  to 
fight  a  war  in  South  Vietnam  that  Asian 
boys  should  fight.  This  was  after  the 
passing,  by  Congress,  of  the  Bay  of  Ton- 
kin resolution.  We  know,  of  course,  that 
in  1965,  when  he  broke  that  promise,  he 
told  the  U.S.  public  that  American  boys 
were  fighting  only  for  the  salvation  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  and  that,  and 
nothing  more.  In  1966,  he  held  the  same 
course,  but  in  1967  we  began  fighting  in 
Vietnam  for  whatever  reason  Rusk,  the 
Rostow  brothers,  Bill  Bimdy,  Hubert 
Humphrey  and  the  other  rationalizers 
can  think  of:  national  security,  the  Chi- 
nese threat,  balance  of  power,  SEATO 
obligations,  and  so  forth. 

What  most  Americans  would  like  to 
get  from  their  President  today  is  the 
truth.  If  he  has  mlsassessed  the  war, 
misjudged  its  Implications,  erred  in  its 
priorities,  then  as  a  man  of  honor  and 
integrity,  as  a  President  of  the  United 
States,  he  should  say  so. 

I  remember  so  well  when  the  Tonkin 
resolution  was  debated.  I  remember  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  was 
initiated.  August  2,  1964.  the  U.S.S. 
Maddox  was  attacked  in  international 


waters  off  the  coast  of  North  Vietnam 
by  North  Vietnamese  torpedo  boats.  On 
August  4,  the  destroyer,  C.  Turner  Joy 
and  the  destroyer  Maddox  were  attacked 
by  North  Vietnamese  PT  boats,  and  then 
on  that  same  day.  President  Johnson 
ordered  U.S.  air  action  against  the  gun- 
boats and  certain  supporting  facilities 
in  North  Vietnam.  On  August  5,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  sent  his  message  to  Con- 
gress and  the  joint  resolution  entitled 
"To  promote  the  maintenance  of  inter- 
national peace  and  security  in  South- 
east Asia,"  which  is  commonly  referred 
to  as  the  Bay  of  Tonkin  resolution. 
Debate  on  this  bill  began  In  the  Senate 
on  August  6  and  in  the  House  on 
August  7. 

I  think  it  would  be  apropos  to  con- 
sider the  colloquy  that  took  place  dur- 
ing that  debate  and  the  statements  made 
by  the  administration's  then  spokes- 
men, and  the  members  of  the  committee 
who  heard  the  evidence  presented  by 
the  witnesses  sent  down  by  the  adminis- 
tration to  testify  in  favor  of  the  resolu- 
tion. The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  in  the  House,  Mr.  Morgan. 
represented  the  administration  position. 
He  said: 

The  President  is  to  be  commended,  not  only 
for  his  prompt  and  vigorous  action  to  pro- 
tect our  national  interests  and  security, 
but  also  for  following  the  precedents  and 
coming  to  the  Congress  for  approval  and 
.support.  This  is  definitely  not  an  advance 
declaration  of  war.  The  Committee  has  been 
assured  by  the  Secretary  of  State  that  the 
Constitutional  prerogative  of  the  Congress  In 
this  respect  will  continue  to  be  scrupulously 
observed. 

This  Resolution  provides  us  the  opportu- 
nity to  demonstrate  to  the  Communist  ag- 
gressors that  the  people  of  the  United  St.ites 
are  united  In  their  firm  resolve  to  protect 
ourselves,  to  resist  attack,  and  to  take  prompt 
and  appropriate  means  to  prevent  aggres- 
sion. 

The  majority  leader,  Carl  Albert,  of 
Oklahoma,  said: 

At  this  time  the  United  States  Is  facing  the. 
most  serious  military  confrontation  since  the 
Cuban  Missile  Crisis  In  1962.  All  of  us  are 
aware  of  the  recent  developments  In  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin,  and  the  threat  that  this  poses  for 
the  peace  of  Southeast  Asia. 

Ships  of  the  U.S.  Navy  have  been  attacked 
twice  by  P.T.-type  boats  from  Communist 
North  Vietnam.  These  attacks  have  taken 
place  against  American  vessels  which  were 
lawfully  present  In  international  waters  off 
the  coast  of  Vietnam,  and  were  deliberate  and 
unprovoked  acta  of  aggression.  For  ten  years, 
through  the  terms  of  three  American  Presi- 
dents, the  Communist  regime  In  North  Viet- 
nam has  been  violating  International  agree- 
ments and  provoking  the  United  States  with 
Its  belligerent  behavior.  These  two  recent 
and  unjustified  attacks  against  the  American 
ships  and  American  men  have  brought  the 
only  response  possible:  we  have  struck  back, 
not  only  at  their  attacking  shlp>s,  but  at  the 
basis  of  the  attacking  power,  that  Is,  against 
the  original  point  of  aggression. 

Mr.  Adair,  of  Indiana,  a  member  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  who  heard 
the  testimony,  said : 

There  are  two  points  about  which  Mem- 
bers have  expressed  concern,  especially,  in 
this  Resolution :  In  the  first  place,  if  we  vote 
for  it,  are  we  abdicating  our  Congressional 
rights  and  our  Congressional  respotislbllltles 
with  respect  to  tue  declaration  of  war,  and 
with  respect  to  foreign  affairs  generally? 
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TbU  nmtter  waa  raised  In  ootninlttwi.  and 
we  were  given  aaeurance  th*t  It  wa«  the  at- 
titude of  the  Executive  that  ihl.  was  not 
the  CM*,  that  we  are  not  Impairing  our  Con- 
greeslonal  prerogatlvee. 

Secondly,  the  question  has  been  rn^** 
to  whether  or  not  by  voting  for  thU  Besolu- 
tlon.  we  say  In  effect  that  we  are  "f P/o''«8 
all  of  the  US.  policies  in  Southeast  Asia  in 
the  past  or  giving  approval,  in  advance  for 
such  actions  as  the  President  may  see  at  to 
take  in  the  future.  Here  again  the  answer  Is 
m  the  negative.  By  voting  for  thU  Resolution 
it  U  my  understanding  that  toe  are  meeting 
a  specific  ntuation.  The  >»'n«^*<^««  {^»»  ^^ 
been  fired  on.  We  are  saying  ««  "^'f, "<«  ""^ 
can  riot  tolerate  such  things.  We  will  stand 
m  defense  of  our  flag  and  our  freedoms  solid- 
ly behind  the  President.  We  are  saying  this 
by  this  Resolution. 
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Mrs  Frances  Bolton,  the  ranking 
minority  member  on  the  committee,  said : 
Mr  Speaker,  this  Resolution  comes  before 
us  as  the  result  of  the  recent  dramat  c 
episode  in  Southeast  Asia.  The  ""^ence  Is 
overwhelming  that  our  ships,  on  re«^\u 
oatrol  duty  moving  in  International  watert. 
Were  subject  to  deliberate  and  unprovoked 
attacks.  Ther  were  not  accidentt;  nor  can 
they  be  dismissed  as  incidents. 

Let  us  be  clear  what  we  are  dO»ng  If  we 
nass  this  Resolution.  We  are  not  establishing 
a  precedent.  On  four  previous  occasions, 
dating  back  to  1955.  the  Congress  has  rec- 
ognized that  an  expression  of  Its  approval 
^d  support  for  the  President  in  "foments 
of  international  tension  have  sf^'*<*,'*f^* 
.salutary  purpose  In  his  conduct  of  inter- 
national affairs. 

Our  adversaries  have  already  put  their 
propaganda  machines  to  work  "^"l  !«  °^ 
°o  make  our  stand  very  clear.  Every  ^0^°^^]^^ 
approach  that  will  assist  the  Peoples  of 
Somheast  Asia  to  live  and  work  »«  P*«f  *  ^'] 
be  fully  and  candidly  examined.  At  «»«  »«™« 
lime  we  serve  notice  that  we  are  P^eP^^ed 
to  use  our  military  strength  to  repel  with 
whatever  degree  of  force  Is  necessary  any 
attacks  upon  our  forces. 

congressman  Derwinski,   of   nilnols. 

said : 

The  determination  of  President  Jo^naon  to 
demonstrate  our  strength  and  to  e««:t»'ely 
fetXte  against  any  unprovoked  att«:lB  such 
al  occurred  earlier  this  week  Is  supported  by 
the  public,  and  the  Congress,  in  adopting  this 
Resolution.  Is  truly  expressing  overwhelming 
public  opinion. 

So  It  was.  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  August  7.  1964.  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  one  after 
another,  stated  the  position  of  the  ad- 
ministration as  developed  In  the  hearings 
before  the  committee:  that  the  main 
purpose  of  the  Tonkin  resolution  was  to 
support  the  President  in  the  action  which 
he  had  Uken  in  responding  to  the  attack 
upon  the  ships  Maddox  and  Joy. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  In 
the  Senate,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 
Mr  FuLBRicHT.  was  then  much  more 
privy  to  the  foreign  affairs  operations  of 
the  administration  than  perhaps  he  is 
now.  and  he  was.  in  fact,  the  admlnls- 
traUons  spokesman  in  the  han<Uing  of 
the  Tonkin  resolution  in  the  Senate. 
Senator  Cooper,  of  Kentucky,  posed  the 
foUowing  question  during  that  debate: 

My  first  question  goes  to  the  first  section 
of  the  Resolution— the  operaUve  part  which. 
as  the  Chairman  has  s&id.  applies  to  any 
armed  attack  or  any  aggression  directed 
against  the  forces  of  the  United  States. 
In  that  case,  of  course  we  confirm  the  power 


of  the  President  now  to  defend  our  forces 
against  immediate  attack. 

To  which  Senator  Fulbright  re- 
sponded: 

The  Senator  Is  a  very  distinguished  lawyer. 
and  I  therefore  hesitate  to  engage  in  discus- 
sion with  him  on  the  separation  of  the  powers 
and  the  powers  of  the  President  We  are  not 
giving  to  the  President  any  powers  he  has  un- 
der the  Constitution  as  Commander  In  Calet. 
We  are.  in  effect,  approving  of  his  use  of  the 
powers  that  he  has    This  Is  the  way  I  feel 

*  Mr  COOPER.  I  understand  that  too.  In  the 
first  section  we  are  confirming  the  powers^ 

Mr  PULBRIGHT.  We  are  approving  them.  I 
do  not  know  that  we  give  him  anything  he 
does  not  already  have.  Perhaps  we  are 
quibbling  over  words. 

Mr.  CooPEB    We  support  and  approve  his 

Judgment.  ^  ^   ,.  ^ 

Mr.  PuLBRicHT.   Approve  and  support  the 

use  he  has  made  of  his  powers 


The  Presi- 


Later  in  the  debate.  Senator  Cooper 
asked  the  following  question: 

Under  section  2.  are  we  now  providing 
the  President.  If  he  determines  It  necessary, 
the  authority  to  attack  clUes  and  ports  in 
North  Vietnam,  not  primarily  to  prevent  an 
attack  upon  our  forces,  but.  as  he  might  see 
fit.  to  prevent  any  further  aggression  against 
south  Vietnam? 

Mr  PULBRICHT.  One  of  the  reasons  tor  the 
prixedure  provided  In  this  Joint  resolution, 
and  also  In  the  Formosa  and  Middle  East  in- 
stances. Is  In  response,  let  us  say.  to  the  new 
developments  In  the  field  of  warfare.  In  the 
old  days,  when  war  usually  resulted  from  a 
formal  declaration  of  war— and  that  Is  what 
the  Pounding  Fathers  contemplated  when 
they  included  that  provision  In  the  Con- 
stltuUon— there  was  time  In  which  to  act. 
Things  moved  slowly,  and  things  could  be 
seen  developing.  Congress  could  participate 

in  that  way. 

The  modern  conditions  of  warfare— and 
I've  tried  to  describe  them.  Including  the 
way  the  Second  World  War  developed— It  is 
necessary  to  anticipate  what  may  occur. 
Things  move  so  rapidly  that  this  Is  the  way 
in  which  we  must  respond  to  the  new  devel- 
opments. That  la  why  this  provision  Is  neces- 
sary or  important.  Does  the  Senator  agree 
with  me  that  this  Is  so? 

Mr  CooPKR.  Yes.  warfare  today  Is  different. 
Time  is  of  the  essence.  But  the  power  pro- 
vided the  President  in  section  2  Is  great. 

Mr.  FtTLBRioHT.  This  provision  Is  Intended 
to  give  clearance  to  the  President  to  use  Ws 
discretion.  We  all  hope  and  believe  the  Presi- 
dent win  not  use  this  discretion  arbitrarily 
or  irresponsibly.  We  know  that  he  Is  accus- 
tomed to  consulting  with  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  and  with  Congressional  leaders.  But 
he  does  not  have  to  do  that. 

Mr  Coopea.  I  understand,  and  believe  that 

the  President  will  use  this  vast  power  with 

Judgment.  . 

Mr.  FuLBRioHT.  He  intends  to  do  It.  and 

he  has  done  It. 

Mr  CooPka.  I  do  not  wish  to  take  more 
time  now  because  the  dlstlnguUhed  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  wishes  to  speak  and  I 
want  to  hear  him. 

Mr  FULBRIOHT.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
President  will  consult  the  Congress  In  case  a 
ma)or  change  In  present  policy  becomes 
necessary. 

And  SO  it  was  that  the  Congress  passed 
the  resolution  in  regard  to  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  The  resolution  was  presented 
to  the  Congress  by  the  President  in  an 
atmosphere  of  emergency.  American 
naval  vessels,  we  were  told,  had  been  at- 
tacked off  Vietnam  and  the  President 
had  ordered  a  retaliatory  raid  against 
"gunboats  and  supporting  facilities  used 


In  these  hostile  operations.' 
dent  said: 

I  have  concluded  that  I  should  now  ask 
the  Congress,  on  Its  part,  to  Join  In  afflrm- 
ine  the  national  determination  that  all  such 
attacks  will  be  met.  and  that  the  United 
SUtes  win  continue  Its  basic  policy  of  as- 
sisting the  free  nations  of  the  area  to  defend 
their  freedom. 

The  resolution  further  stated  that  the 
United  States  is: 

Prepared,  as  the  President  determines,  to 
take  all  necessary  steps,  including  the  use 
of  armed  force,  to  assist  any  member  or 
protocol  state  of  the  Southeast  Asian  col- 
lective defense  treaty  requesting  assistance 
m  defense  of  Its  freedom. 

Congress  knew  the  wording  of  the  reso- 
lution. We  knew  that  the  naked  words 
could  be  construed  to  give  the  President 
almost  complete  sanction  to  involve  the 
United  SUtes  militorily  in  anything  he 
considered  necessary  to  the  national  in- 
terest of  Southeast  Asia,  but  this  was  not 
the  Nation's  understanding  of  the  ad- 
ministration's intentions  in  the  summer 
of  1964.  nor  was  it  the  Congress'  under- 
standing of  the  administration's  inten- 
Uon.  The  Members  of  Congress  were,  in 
fact,  given  specific  assuiance  that  the 
Tonkin  resolution  was  not  Intended  to 
grant    the    unlimited    sanction    which, 
stretched  to  their  ultimate,  the  words 
could  be  taken  to  convey.  This  specific 
assurance  was  given,  as  I  have  indicated 
heretofore  in  the  colloquy  between  Sena- 
tor Cooper  and  Senator  Fulbright. 

During  that  time  Senator  Fulbright 
persuaded  Senator  Nelson  not  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  bar  "extension  of  the 
present    conflict."    because    as   Senator 
Fulbright  said,  the  objective  sought  was 
"accurate  reflection  of  what  I  believe  is 
the  President's  policy."  If  the  leadership 
had  asserted  to  the  contrary,  that  Con- 
gress   was   being    asked   to   approve    a 
fundamental  change  in  our  role  in  Viet- 
nam at  that  time.  I  believe  the  adminis- 
tration would  have  repudiated  them.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  himself 
understood  the  Tonkin  resolution  to  not 
be  Intended  by  the  Congress  to  be  used 
as  it  has.  In  an  address  on  August  12. 
1964,  the  President  said: 


some  others  are  eager  to  enlarge  the  con- 
flict They  caned  upon  us  to  supply  Ameri- 
can boys  to  do  the  Job  that  Asian  boys 
should  do.  They  asked  us  to  take  reckless 
action  which  might  risk  the  lives  of  mUllons 
and  engtUf  much  of  Asia  and  certainly 
threaten  the  peace  of  the  entire  world.  More- 
over such  action  would  offer  no  solution  at 
all  to  the  real  problem  In  Vietnam. 

Further  In  that  same  speech  the  Pres- 
ident said: 

No  one  should  think  for  a  moment  that 
we  will  be  worn  down,  nor  will  we  be  driven 
out  and  we  will  not  be  provoked  Into  rash- 
ness- but  we  vrtll  continue  to  meet  aggres- 
sion with  firmness  and  unprovoked  atwck 
with  measured  reply. 

This  Is  the  meaning  of  the  prompt  reac- 
tion of  our  destroyers  to  unprovoked  attack^ 
That  is  the  meaning  of  the  positive  reply  of 
our  aircraft  to  the  repetition  of  that  attack. 
That  L-  the  meaning  of  the  resolution  passed 
bv  your  Congress  with  502  votes  In  favor 
and  only  2  opposed.  That  is  the  meaning  of 
the  national  unity  that  we  have  shown  to 
all  the  world  last  week. 

It  becomes  patently  clear  that  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  resolution  as  adopted  by  tne 


Congress  had  two  separate  sections.  The 
first  section  was  to  support  the  action 
taken  by  the  President  in  the  retaliatory 
action  against  the  attack  on  the  ships 
Maddox  and  Joy.  The  second  section 
was  inserted  so  that  the  President  could 
act — as  Congress  was  about  to  disperse 
Itself  to  the  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try to  engage  in  an  election  campaign — 
if  the  necessity  arose  because  of  an  un- 
provoked attack  such  as  precipitated  the 
Second  World  War.  until  such  time  as 
the  Congress  could  be  called  back  into 
session  to  enact  a  declaration  of  war  if 
the  circumstances  warranted.  The  sec- 
ond section  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  res- 
olution was  a  stopgap  measure  to  be  used 
by  the  President  as  the  immediate  re- 
sponse to  the  modern  type  of  warfare 
that  we  know  today,  should  such  develop 
while  the  Congress  was  spread  across  the 
land.  This  is  no  supposition  on  my  part 
because  the  President  made  it  clear  the 
expression  of  support  he  sought  from 
the  Congress  was  limited  in  time.  Listen 
to  how  he  concluded  his  message  asking 
for  the  adoption  of  the  resolution: 

The  events  of  this  week  would  in  any  event 
have  made  the  passage  of  a  congressional 
resolution  essential.  But  there  Is  the  addi- 
tional reason  for  doing  so  at  a  time  when 
we  are  entering  on  three  months  of  political 
campaigning.  Hostile  nations  must  under- 
stand that  in  such  a  period,  the  United 
states  will  continue  to  protect  its  national 
interests,  and  that  in  these  matters  there  Is 
no  division  among  us. 

As  Senator  Case  so  ably  spoke  last  fall 
in  the  Senate : 

These  three  months  have  stretched  Into 
three  years,  and  we  stUl  find  the  President 
relying  on  the  literal  words  of  the  Tonkin 
Gulf  Resolution  to  justify  every  action  he 
has  taken  in  Vietnam — actions  that  have 
raised  the  number  of  Americans  engaged 
from  a  few  thousand  to  more  than  one  half 
mUllon,  have  Initiated  and  expanded  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  and  have  turned 
this  into  a  largely  American  war  with  no 
end  in  sight. 

It  was  not  the  intention  of  Congress 
to  give  the  President  a  perpetual  letter 
of  credit.  When  we  adopted  the  Tonkin 
resolution  we  were  not  wrong,  nor  were 
we  stupid.  We  acted  In  reliance  on  the 
essential  element  in  all  relations  between 
the  President  and  the  Congress — mutual 
trust  and  confidence.  But  that  mutual 
trust  and  confidence  has  been  betrayed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  as  it  now  stands,  I  think,  a  growing 
number  of  Americans  no  longer  believe 
their  President  or  his  spokesmen,  and 
this,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  what  I  believe  is 
meant  by  the  "credibility  gap." 

We  are  In  Vietnam.  We  have  over  a 
half -million  men  there  and  It  Is  our  re- 
sponsibility here  In  the  Congress  to  sup- 
port those  men,  most  of  which  are  not 
there  out  of  their  own  choosing,  and  sup- 
ply them  with  whatever  their  needs  dic- 
tate so  long  as  they  are  required  to  stay 
there. 

On  October  2,  1967,  during  debate  be- 
fore the  Senate,  Senator  Murphy,  of  Cal- 
ifornia, Indicated  that  If  we  unleash  the 
military  we  could  win  the  war  In  30  days. 
Upon  questioning  by  Senator  Percy,  Sen- 
ator Murphy  said : 

Actually,  this  statement  was  not  an  In- 
vention of  my  Imagination.  Many  military 
experts,  most  of  whom  are  now  retired,  have 


been  saying  this  for  a  year.  They  did  not 
Just  start  it. 

I  pointed  out  how  It  could  be  done.  If 
you  cut  off  the  supplies  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese he  cannot  continue  to  fight  over 
thirty  days.  It  Is  the  most  painless  and  sim- 
plest method. 

The  debate  continued  on  between  Sen- 
ator Murphy  and  Senator  Percy  and 
then  Senator  Cooper  made  this  very  sa- 
lient observation: 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  California 
has  raised  some  valid  questions.  But  we're 
not  talking  about  the  same  matter.  He  Is 
talking  about  how  a  military  victory  might 
be  won.  The  President  has  said  that  this  is 
not  our  purpose. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it  boils  down 
to  a  very  simple  situation,  and  that  Is, 
based  upon  the  statements  of  the  admin- 
istration, we  do  not  know  what  our  pur- 
pose Is  In  Vietnam. 

The  record  backs  up  the  statement 
that  It  Is  not  our  purpose  to  win.  It  Is  my 
opinion  that  this  situation  Is  a  cruel  hoax 
being  perpetrated  upon  the  American 
fighting  men  who  are  being  slaughtered 
in  South  Vietnam  and  who  have  had 
taken  from  them  by  their  own  country 
the  purpose  of  wirmlng  and  the  will  to 
win. 

I  do  not  speak  here  today  as  one  who 
knows  all  the  answers.  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  not  privy  to  the  information 
that  the  administration  has.  But  I  do 
Insist  today  that  this  country  needs  hon- 
est leadership.  It  needs  new  leadership. 
Leadership  which  can  be  depended  upon; 
leadership  which  will  tell  the  people  the 
truth;  and  leadership  which  will  bring 
the  conflict  In  Southeast  Asia  to  an  Im- 
mediate, honorable  conclusion. 

As  a  Republican  partisan,  I  would  say 
this  leadership  will  be  offered  at  the  polls 
In  November — but  this  mess  transcends 
politics — the  end  of  this  war  should  not 
wait.  The  slaughter  of  Americans  should 
not  have  to  wait  on  an  election. 

President  Johnson  is  capable  of  giving 
the  people  new  and  honest  leadership — 
truthful  leadership  and  as  an  American 
citizen  I  plead  with  him  to  do  this — 
now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  many  weapons 
to  use  in  this  conflict.  We  lost,  by  a  few 
votes,  a  battle  to  Impose  economic  sanc- 
tions on  foreign  aid  recipients  aiding 
North  Vietnam  because  of  administra- 
tion opposition.  Other  such  weapons  are 
available  without  military  escalation — 
let  us  use  them  and  let  us  take  the  advice 
of  the  military  experts  on  the  abolition 
of  supply  sources. 

If  we  are  not  going  to  change  our 
course  of  direction — if  we  are  going  to 
let  our  own  resources  funnel  back  to  the 
enemy — then  this  administration  has  the 
blood  of  dying  Americans  on  Its  hands. 


Union  has  established  a  new  scientific 
research  station,  Bellingshausen  station, 
on  King  George  Island  in  the  Antarctic 
Peninsula  area.  King  George  Island,  the 
most  northerly  of  the  South  Shetland  Is- 
lands, Is  a  group  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Drake  Passage.  The  scientific  station  was 
established  on  February  22.  1968.  by 
three  Soviet  ships,  one  of  which,  the  Ob, 
carried  the  U.S.  exchange  scientist.  Dr. 
Leroy  Sharon  of  St.  Louis.  Dr.  Sharon, 
an  expert  in  paleo-magnetism,  will  be 
spending  the  winter  with  the  Soviets  at 
their  Molodezhnaya  station  as  a  part  of 
the  regular  exchange  of  scientists  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  Soviet  team  at  the  Bellings- 
hausen station  consists  of  11  personnel 
including  meteorologists,  oceanogra- 
phers  and  two  doctors.  Several  Argentine. 
British,  and  Chilean  stations  are  all 
within  a  radius  of  200  miles. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Members  will  be 
pleased  to  know  that  the  United  States 
also  has  a  station  180  miles  to  the  south 
of  the  Soviet  station.  It  Is  the  U.S.  Pal- 
mer station  on  Anvers  Island  where  a 
scientific  program  funded  and  managed 
by  the  National  Science  Foundation  with 
logistic  support  by  the  U.S.  Navy  has 
now  been  underway  for  3  years.  The  per- 
manent structure  for  our  Palmer  sta- 
tion, named  after  Nathaniel  Palmer  of 
Connecticut  who  is  credited  with  the  dis- 
covery of  Antarctica,  has  recently  been 
completed  with  the  full-scale  scientific 
program  to  be  underway  next  year. 
Working  In  conjunction  with  our  Palmer 
station  will  be  a  research  trawler  which 
will  provide  a  means  of  local  transporta- 
tion and  research  capability  for  our 
scientists  at  the  station.  The  U.S.  ant- 
arctic program  is  making  arrangements 
to  Include  scientists  from  Chile.  Argen- 
tina and  the  United  Kingdom  In  the 
U.S.  science  activities  in  this  area.  Close 
liaison  and  exchange  of  information  will 
take  place  between  our  scientists  and 
those  at  the  Soviet  station. 


SOVIET  UNION  ESTABLISHES  SCIEN- 
TIFIC RESEARCH  STATION  ON 
KING  GEORGE  ISLAND  IN  THE 
ANTARCTIC 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  imder  pre- 
vious order  of  the  House  the  gentleman 
from  Csdifornla  [Mr.  Miller]  Is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  National  Science  Foundation  has 
recently  informed  me  that  the  Soviet 
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MENT AND  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 
ASSISTANCE  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  MacGregor] 
Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  29,  43  of  our  Nation's  Gov- 
ernors held  a  lengthy  session  In  Wash- 
ington discussing  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Criminal  Justice  Assistance 
Act.  This  bill  has  been  languishing  in 
the  Senate  ever  since  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives passed  It  last  August  8. 

The  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  on  March  1 
carried  a  story  on  that  session  as  related 
by  Minnesota's  Gov.  Harold  LeVan- 
der.  Part  of  the  article  reads  as  follows: 

Harold  LeVander  and  42  other  governors 
"cut  apart"  the  tJ.S.  Attorney  General  Thurs- 
day during  lengthy  diMusslons  on  the  Ad- 
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mmutraUon-favored  anUcrtnw  WU.  the  MJn- 
nesoU  Governor  iald. 

TeVander  and  the  other  governor,  spent 
Thursday  morning  talking  with  the  Prtml- 
dent   and  member,  of   hi.  cabinet. 

Most  of  the  time  wa.  given  to  the  safe 
streets  bill  now  before  the  Congrew.  The  bill. 
Uvor^  by  John«>n  and  Attorney  General 
Rimsey  CUrk,  would  allow  the  Attorney  Oen- 
TraHo  make  granu  directly  to  communltle. 
to  upgrade  law  enforcement  pracUce. 

following  the  morning  meetings.  LeVan- 
def  told  the  newsmen  that  Clark  «P»a>ned 
the  bill  in  detail.  Then  the  governor,  had 
their  say  ,  .„ 

•I  have  never  seen  anyone  cut  aP»«  f« 
badly."  said  LeVander  The  governors,  with 
no  regard  to  party,  told  Clark  States  rnu-t 
play  a  role  in  upgrading  law  enforcement 
and  nahtlng  crime  LeVander  related 

LeVander  said  he  and  other  governors 
favor  a  similar  bill  (passed  by  the  Houm  °f 
Representatives)  that  would  make  feae'a' 
funds  available  to  governors  so  they  could 
distribute   or   use   the   money    according    to 

state  plans.  _,,„i.. 

LeVander  called  this  approach     essential 
for  good  federal-state  relations. 

Mr  Speaker,  today  I  am  Inserting  In 
the  Record  the  second  and  final  part  of 
the  study  on  the  Law  Enforcement  and 
Criminal  Justice  Assistance  Act  of  1987 
prepared  for  MinnesoU  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Douglas  M.  Head  by  Daniel  J  Ela- 
zar  director,  and  Ellis  KaU.  associate,  of 
the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Federalism. 
Temple  University.  PhUadclphia.  Pa.. 
January  1968.  This  material  discusses  the 
advantages  of  the  House  bUr  The  posi- 
tion backing  the  House-passed  bill  UKen 
by  Minnesota's  Governor  and  Attorney 
General  is  completely  justified  in  this 
section  of  the  analysis; 

ABVANTACKS   OF   TMK    HOOSE    BILL— H 
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i    Continual  planning 
While   both   the  Senate   and   House   bills 
place  formal  emphasis  on  planning.  In  the 
Senate  version,  planning  would  be  the  prov- 
ince of  local  unite  of  government  and  would 
be   directed   exclusively   to   the   formulation 
of  plans  for  the  purpoees  of  obtaining  Fed- 
eral aid    In  other  word.,  their  planning  ac- 
tivities   would    be    of    a    temporary,    ad    /loc 
nature.  In  the  Houmi  bill,  the  States  would 
be  required  to  create  permanent  statewide 
planning  agencies  which  would  continually 
oversee  the  development  of  the  comprehen- 
sive crime  control   program   using  regularly 
updated  plans   In  this  sense,  the  House  ver- 
sion is  in  keeping  with  the  recommendations 
of  the  Presidents  CommlMlon  on  Law  En- 
forcement   which    propo«d   that   "In   every 
State  and  every  city,  an  agency         .  should 
be  speclflcally  responsible  for  planning    ni- 
provement.  in  crime  prevention  and  control 
and     encouraging     their     Implementation^ 
Clearly  the  Presidents  Commission  concelve<i 
of  a  permanent  planning  agency.  The  Presi- 
dent  himself   recommended    that   the   Oov- 
ernors   establish   statewide     •crime   commls- 
slons"  on  a  permanent  basis  for  the  develop- 
ment of  crime  control  programs. 

Planning,    to   be    effective,    must   be   con- 
ceived of  as  a  regular  and  ongoing  executive 
function,  which  involve.  const*nt  review  and 
evaluation    of    all    policies    and    prog^""* 
■  One-shot  ■    planning,    of    the    kind    which 
would  result  under  the  Senate  version,  would 
dissipate  financial  resources  without  accom- 
plUhlng  the  stated  purposes  of  the  program. 
Units  of  local  government,  especially  those 
m  the  50.000  to  250.000  population  category, 
are  Ill-equipped  to  maintain  effective  plan- 
ning units  which  would  be  in  a  position  to 
perform   regular   planning   functions.   Thus, 
effective    planning    Is    much    better    accom- 
plished through  the  creation  of  permanent 


State  agencies  of  .ufttclent  «»pe  to  moblllM 
and  utilize  Federal  and  other  rew^urce.  to 
the  best  advantage,  such  as  are  proposed  in 
the  HouM  bill. 

2.  Co-ordinated  Planning 
To  be  moet  elTecUve.  planning  acUvltlee 
rtiould  be  integrated  both  functionally  and 
regionally:  that  U  to  say.  among  t"nc"o»- 
ally  separate  agencies  operating  within  tne 
same  political  Jurlwllctlon.  and  among  agen- 
cies which  perform  similar  funcUons  In  geo- 
graphically dlsunct  political  jurisdictions  Of 
the  proposed  legislation,  the  House  measure 
is  more  likely  to  provide  coordinated  plan- 
ning along  both  lines  because  it  encourages 
State  action. 

a  functional  coordination  in  plannxng  — 
in  emphasizing  the  need  for  functional  co- 
ordination of  planning  acUvlUe.  the  Presi- 
dents CommlMlon  on  Law  Enforcement 
stated  that  "the  ,  point  is  not  the  ele- 
mentary one  that  each  '"dividual  action 
against  crime  should  be  planned,  but  that  all 
of  a  States  actlvlUes  .  against  crime 
should  be  planned  together,  by  a  single  body. 
The  police,  the  courU.  the  correctional  sys- 
tem and  the  non-crtminal  agencies  of  the 
community  must  plan  their  actions  against 
crime  Jointly.  If  they  are  to  make  real  head- 

way  " 

It  is  obvious  that  there  must  be  coopera- 
Uon  in  the  planning  activities  of  such  agen- 
cies as  the  police,  the  prosecutor,  the  court, 
and  the  prison;  the  problem  Is  that  each  of 
these  agencies  1.  adminUtraUvely  separate, 
and  there  Is  no  reason  to  assume  that  they 
will     coordinate     their     effort,    voluntarily. 
Functional  coordination  can  be  provided  only 
by   a   comprehensive   agency   which   Is   in   a 
posiuon  to  take  an  over-all  view  of  the  law 
wUorcement  process.  Also,  the  coordinating 
agency  must  be   in  a  pdUon  of   legal  and 
financial  authority  over  the  operaUng  agen- 
cies   Thua    functional  coordination  can   be 
proiided  only  where  the  coordinating  agency 
u  legally  and  ftnancxally  superior  to  the  op- 
erating agencies,  and  is  itself  broadly  repre- 
sentative of  the  whole  range  of  law  enforce- 
ment activities.  In  the  American  system  of 
government.  thU  points  directly  toward  rec- 
ognlUon  of  the  States'  role  and  encourage- 
ment of  the  States  to  expand  that  role. 

b  Regional  coordination  in  planning.— 
The  need  for  regional  coordination  In  plan- 
ning 1.  even  more  obvious.  A.  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  pointed  out.  "The  ma- 
chinery of  law  enforcement  In  this  country 
Is  fragmented,  complicated  and  frequently 
overlapping.  America  Is  essentially  a  na- 
tion of  small  police  forces,  each  operating 
independenUy  within  the  UmlU  of  Its  Jurls- 
dlcUon.  The  boundaries  that  define  and 
limit  police  operations  do  not  hinder  the 
movement  of  criminals,  of  course.  They  can 
and  do  toke  advantage  of  ancient  political 
and  geographic  boundaries  which  often  give 
them  sanctuary  from  effective  police  acUv- 

Ity." 

Perhaps  even  more  to  the  point  1.  the 
conclusion  of  the  National  Council  on  Crime 
and  Delinquency.  "Responsibility  for  crime 
control  is  shared  by  state  and  local  govern- 
ment*, with  the  role  of  the  sttte  expanding 
steMllly  The  growth  of  intercounty  and 
lnter«Ute  crime,  the  inability  of  local  gov- 
ernment, to  provide  services,  and  the  com- 
plexity of  local  crime  conuol  have  demanded 
greater  State  and  Federal  Involvement. 
Local  agencies  cannot  meet  the  problem  be- 
cause effective  law  enforcement,  as  well  as 
courts  and  corrections,  cannot  be  operated 
by  individual  communities  acting  alone. 
(Emphasis  added.) 

The  need  for  regional  coordination  is  In- 
deed pressing.  Roughly  83'-<.  of  major  crime 
is  committed  In  the  212  Standard  Metro- 
DoUtan  StatlsUcal  Areas.  These  212  SMAs 
include  313  counties  and  4.144  cities,  and 
each  of  these  4.457  political  Jurisdictions  has 
its  own  police  force.  V/hlle  there  have  been 
some     noUble     examples     of     cooperation 


among  police  departmenU  In  large  metro- 
noliun  areas.  It  has  been  demonsUated  that 
ioclety  cannot  rely  on  volunury  cooperation 
alone.   Indeed,   the   Presidents   Commission 
t«:lUy  recognized  thU  point  when  It  con- 
cluded that   'much  of  the  planning  for  ac- 
tion against  crime  will  have  to  be  done  at 
the  SUte  level.  The  States  are  in  the  best 
position  to  encourage  or  require  the  coordi- 
nation   or  pooling  of  activities   that   «   so 
vitally  necessary  in  metropolitan  areas  and 
among   rural   counties."    (Emphasis   added.) 
The  House  bill  give,  this  principle  due  rec- 
ognition and  provides  concrete  ways  for  Its 
implementation.  By  contrast,  the  Senate  bill 
relies    upon    minimal    demands    for    metro- 
poliun-wlde  coordlnaUon.  to  the  extent  that 
It  require,  any  coordinated  planning  at  all. 
3.  The  development  of  innovative  programs 
It  ha.  become  almost  a  maxim  of  public 
administration  that  the  structure  of  the  ad- 
ministrative unit  will  influence  not  only  the 
efficiency  of  the  program,  but  the  goals  of  the 
program  as  well.  With  regard   to  planning 
crime  control  programs,  this  means  that  local 
planning  uniu  would  tend  to  develop  a  dif- 
ferent set  of  programs  than  would  be  devel- 
oped by  a  statewide,  comprehensive  planning 
agency. 

If  planning  is  to  be  treated  a.  a  local  func- 
tion  a.  the  Senate  bill  provides,  then,  in  all 
likelihood.  It  will  become  a  function  of  local 
police  departments.  This  means  that  plan- 
ning  is   not   apt   to   go   beyond   traditional 
-bread  and  butter"  concerns,  such  as  more 
police  cars,  better  guns,  and  more  sophisti- 
cated   communications    systems.    In    other 
words   police  departments  would  use  Federal 
funds' to  obtain  "more"  of  what  they  already 
have  and  would  not  develop  Innovative  pro- 
grams to  deal  with  the  changing  problems  of 
law  enforcement.  At  the  same  time,  the  need 
for  innovation  in  law  enforcement  Is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  obvious.  For  example,  the 
Presidents  Commission  on  Law  Enforcement 
found  that  "many  of  the  criminal  Justice  sys- 
tems  difficulties  stem  from  lU  relucunce  to 
change  old  ways  or,  to  put  the  same  proposi- 
tion m  reverse.  Its  reluctance  to  try  new  ones. 
The  Increasing  volume  of  crime  In  America 
establishes  conclusively  that  many  of  the  old 
ways  are  not  good  enough.  Innovation  and 
experimentation  in  all  parts  of  the  criminal 
justice  system  are  clearly  imperative.     (Em- 
phasis added.)    The  Introduction  of  State- 
level  planning  agencies  with  their  relative 
detachment   from  the  day-to-day  concerns 
of  the  local  police,  their  built-in  orientation 
to  a  broader  view,  and  their  own  lack  of  tra- 
ditional  commitments   that  might   hamper 
innovative  activities  would  very  likely  open 
up  far  greater  possibilities  for  meaningful 
innovation  than  any  other  device  proposed. 

B.    ACTION    0RANT8 

1.  Coordinated  implementation  of  programs 
Both  the  Senate  and  House  bills  provide 
for  Federal  granu  to  Implement  the  pro- 
grams that  are  developed  In  the  plans.  In  the 
Senate  version,  the  programs  of  local  units 
of  government  would  be  Individually  evalu- 
ated and  funded  directly  by  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment In  the  light  of  the  local  plan  pre- 
viously filed  in  Washington.  In  the  House 
bin  the  local  programs  would  be  evaluated 
and  funded  by  the  Stete  planning  agency  m 
light  of  the  State  plan  which  would  incorpo- 
rate area  and  local  plans.  The  House  version 
would  have  the  advantage  of  assuring  that 
both  functional  and  regional  coordination 
take  place. 

The  Senate  bill  Implicitly  recognizes  the 
need  for  coordination  on  a  statewide  basis 
when  It  exempts  from  direct  Federal  grants 
units  of  general  local  government  of  less 
than  50.000  population.  Presumably,  these 
areas  will  fall  under  the  aegis  of  the  State. 
However,  this  poses  a  curious  administra- 
tive dilemma.  Areas  of  less  than  50.000  per- 
sons are  not  often  contiguous,  but  are  more 
likely  to  be  found  Interwoven  among  larger 


political  Jurisdiction,  as  are  the  suburb, 
of  the  great  cities.  Consequently,  under  the 
Senate  bill,  the  larger  cities  would  operate 
under  their  own  plana  and  be  funded  direct- 
ly by  the  Federal  government,  while  most 
suburbs  would  have  the  choice  of  operating 
under  State  plans  With  funds  channeled 
through  the  State  government  or  combining 
Into  metropolitan  groups.  The  latter  alter- 
native Is  not  particularly  likely,  given  sub- 
urban fears  of  central  city  domination,  es- 
pecially with  regard  to  law  enforcement.  If 
the  first  alternative  la  taken,  the  great  cities 
win  be  separated  from  their  suburban  hin- 
terlands In  a  most  artificial  manner  hardly 
conducive  to  the  Improvement  of  law  en- 
forcement for  either.  What  Is  most  likely 
Is  that  some  suburb,  would  be  willing  to 
cooperate  with  other  cites  while  others 
would  not.  creating  even  greater  confusion 
than  presently  exists. 

There  are  many  areas  In  which  the  coordi- 
nation of  police  activities  would  be  desir- 
able. The  President's  Commission  on  Law 
Enforcement  mentions  staff  services,  per- 
sonnel recruitment,  organized  crime  Intel- 
ligence, public  Information,  records  and 
communications,  detention,  and  field  opera- 
tions as  a  few  of  the  more  obvious  areas  In 
which  local  police  departments  could  benefit 
from  greater  cooperation  There  are  other 
areas  In  which  the  coordination  of  law  en- 
forcement activities  would  be  useful.  How- 
ever, the  real  problem  Is  to  encourage  local 
police  departments  to  cooperate  with  each 
other.  Given  the  fact  that  local  police  de- 
partments are  politically  separate  from  each 
other,  coupled  with  the  existence  of  normal 
bureaucratic  Jealousy,  there  Is  little  reason 
to  assume  that  they  will  coordinate  their 
efforts  to  the  extent  that  is  considered  de- 
sirable by  both  Congress  and  the  Adminis- 
tration. As  In  the  caie  of  planning,  an  over- 
seeing coordinating  agency,  with  legal  and 
financial  superiority,  but  without  the  threat- 
ening Image  conjured  up  by  hints  of  "met- 
ropolitan consolidation"  or  a  "national  po- 
lice force"  Is  needed.  As  the  House  has  wisely 
noted,  the  States  can  serve  In  Just  such  a 
capacity 

The  need  for  functional  coordination  of 
crlmmal  Justice  activities  Is  equally  neces- 
sary. Here  the  problem  Is  somewhat  com- 
pounded by  the  fact  that  some  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  are  responsible  to  the  city 
government,  others  to  the  county  govern- 
ment, and  yet  others  to  the  State  govern- 
ment For  example,  police  departments  are 
usually  city  agencies,  parole  officers  are  usu- 
ally responsible  to  the  county,  and  the  courts 
are  operated  by  the  State.  Clearly  then,  co- 
operative efforts  by  law  enforcement  agencies 
with  different  responsibilities  can  only  be 
forthcoming  If  there  Is  a  central,  statewide 
coordinating  unit. 

2.  Proi!ts<on  of  central  services 
In  addition  to  coordinating  local  effiorts. 
the  State  Is  In  an  Ideal  position  to  provide 
certain  centrdl  services  from  which  all  local 
law  enforcement  agencies  could  draw.  Exam- 
ples of  such  central  services  that  could  be 
best  handled  on  a  statewide  basis  would  In- 
clude data  storage  and  retrieval  systems, 
crime  laboratory  facilities,  special  training 
programs,  and  public  education  information 
and  services.  Indeed  most  States  now  con- 
duct such  services  for  local  police  depart- 
ments and  these  should  be  encouraged  and 
expanded. 

C.    RESEARCH    ANB    TRAINING    PROGRAMS 

Both  bills  provide  special  funds  for  re- 
search and  training  programs.  In  the  Senate 
version,  the  training  programs  would  be  car- 
ried out  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion at  its  National  Academy  at  Quantlco. 
Virginia,  and  the  research  programs  would 
be  carried  out  mainly  by  universities  or  pri- 
vate Institutions  and  funded  by  the  Federal 
government.  Under  the  House  bill,  research 
and  training  programs  would  be  conducted 


through  specially  created  Regional  Institutes 
under  the  supervision  of  a  National  Institute 
for  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice 
located  within  the  Department  of  Justice. 
Because  of  their  Importance,  each  of  these 
functions,  training  and  research,  are  dis- 
cussed separately. 

1.  Training  programs 
Presently  In  the  United  States  there  are 
three  major  types  of  police  training  pro- 
grams in  operation.  First,  there  Is  the  pro- 
gram conducted  by  the  F.B.I,  which  attracts 
a  limited  number  of  police  personnel  from  all 
over  the  country;  secondly,  many  of  the 
larger  cities  conduct  their  own  training  pro- 
grams for  new  recruits;  third,  many  states 
operate  training  programs  for  new  law  of- 
ficers and  specialized  advanced  and  in-service 
training  programs.  In  addition,  education  In 
police  science  Is  offered  at  a  number  of  iml- 
versltles  and  community  or  Junior  colleges 
for  those  Intending  to  enter  the  law  en- 
forcement field,  as  well  as  persons  already 
employed  In  various  areas  of  law  enforce- 
ment. All  of  these  operations,  since  they 
serve  different  needs,  should  be  continued 
and  expanded.  FBI.  training,  emphasized  In 
the  Senate  bill,  could  be  effectively  enlarged, 
but  It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  P.B.I, 
could  never  provide  training  for  even  a  small 
fraction  of  the  nation's  350.000  law  enforce- 
ment officers.  Clearly,  the  efforts  of  the  States 
should  be  strongly  encouraged  as  this  Is 
probably  the  only  means  by  which  training 
programs  can  reach  all  officers.  The  Regional 
Institute  concept  Is  one  means  to  develop 
statewide  training  programs,  but  it  might  be 
even  more  effective  to  stimulate  greatly  ex- 
panded development  of  existing  State- 
directed  training  programs. 

2.  Research  programs 
The  question  of  the  best  means  of  de- 
veloping research  in  more  effective  crime 
control  and  prevention  raises  somewhat  dif- 
ferent considerations.  Under  the  Senate  bill, 
research  would  be  conducted  by  the  F.B.I, 
and  by  public  and  private  agencies  working 
under  grants  obtained  directly  from  the 
Department  of  Justice,  while  under  the 
House  bill,  research  would  be  funded  and 
conducted  through  the  National  Institute  of 
Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice  and 
its  network  of  Regional  Institutes.  Here,  It 
seems  clear  that  the  House  approach  Is 
potentially  far  more  effective.  There  Is  little 
meaningful  research  on  law  enforcement 
being  conducted  today.  There  is  a  woeful 
lack  of  expertise  or  scientific  data  on  the 
criminal  Justice  system.  There  are  few  knowl- 
edgeable sources  that  local  or  State  govern- 
ment or  law  enforcement  agencies  can  turn 
to  when  faced  with  a  need  for  planning,  sys- 
tems analysis,  or  even  for  basic  efficiency 
studies.  The  development  of  permanent  State 
or  regional  research  centers,  with  profes- 
sional staffs  in  a  position  to  coordinate  re- 
search development  and  planning  programs 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  areas  served  could 
provide  an  ongoing  effort  and  develop  in  a 
region  a  body  of  knowledge  ahd  a  cadre  of  ex- 
perts. This  Is  the  approach  of  the  House 
bill.  The  Senate,  on  the  other  hand,  provides 
for  research  to  be  conducted  essentially  on 
an  uncoordinated,  ad  hoc  basis.  The  experi- 
ence of  other  agencies  In  funding  ad  hoc 
research  should  be  warning  enough  against 
the  extension  of  that  approach. 

Another  Important  difference  in  the  two 
approaches  is  that  the  House  bill  provides 
for  research  and  Information  development 
within  the  whole  criminal  Justice  system, 
whereas  the  scope  of  the  Senate  bill  re- 
search provisions  are  much  narrower,  being 
limited  largely  to  purely  the  police  function. 

D.    THE    BROAD   VIEW   OF   LAW    ENFORCEMENT 

A  major  difference  between  the  Senate 
and  House  bills  is  the  different  conception 
of  law  enforcement  Inherent  in  each.  The 
Senate   bill   is  mainly   concerned   with   law 


enforcement  as  It  relates  to  the  police,  while 
the  House  version  views  law  enforcement 
more  broadly  and  Integrates  police,  prosecu- 
tion, court,  prison,  rehabilitation  and  crime 
prevention  functions.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  Houm  view  Is  more  accurate 
and  meaningful.  For  example,  the  National 
CouncU  on  Crime  and  Delinquency  has  writ- 
ten that  "the  achievements  of  our  police 
.  .  .  will  have  relatively  little  purpose  If 
there  Is  no  ability  to  try,  sentence,  confine 
and  treat  those  the  police  apprehend.  The 
danger  of  discovery  and  apprehension  can 
be  a  powerful  deterrent  to  crime — but  only 
when  It  Is  clear  to  all  that  discovery  awd 
apprehension    will    lead    to    conviction." 

The  Senate  bill  appears  not  to  recognize 
this    point.    For    example.    It    restricts    the 
share   of  action  grant  funds   that  may   be 
used    for    functions    other    than    police    to 
IC-.   of  the  total.  Research  funds  are  sim- 
ilarly restricted  In  scope.  Or  again.  In  set- 
ting   out    the    purpoees    for    which    action 
grant  funds  might  be  used,  the  Senate  bill 
Includes    only     public     protection,    recruit- 
ment and  training  of  personnel,  public  ed- 
ucation   (but    limited    to   2'"r    of    the    total 
grant  during  any  one  year),  and  the  con- 
struction   of    buildings   and    other    physical 
facilities.  The  House  bill,  on  the  other  hand. 
Includes  all  of  the   purposes  stated   In   the 
Senate  version  but  adds  money   for  opera- 
tions   and    facilities    to    Improve     the    ca- 
pacity and  fairness  of  law  enforcement,  the 
processing,  disposition  and  rehabilitation  of 
offenders,   and   community   relations.   Given 
the  major  role  that  deteriorating  relations 
between   various  sub-communltles   and   law 
enforcement    authorities    Is    seen    to    have 
played   In   the   Increase   In   violence    in    the 
United   States,   the  latter  are  of   particular 
Importance.  In  fact,  the  role  of  human  rela- 
tions m  general  for  better  law  enforcement 
needs    to    be    accented.    Clearly    then,    the 
House  bill  U  In  keeping  with  the  position 
of    the    National    Council    on    Crime    and 
Delinquency,  and  for  that  matter.  Is  much 
closer   to   the   position   taken   by   the   Pres- 
ident's   Commission    on    Law    Enforcement 
which    recommended    changes    throughout 
the  total  criminal  Justice  system. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  .Senate  bill  would 
primarily  provide  funds  for  police  depart- 
ments to  get  more  of  what  they  already  have 
(but  not  funds  for  more  personnel),  while 
the  House  bill  emphasizes  Innovation  and  the 
development  of  new  concepts  and  techniques 
of  law  enforcement.  Given  the  growing  and 
changing  pattern  of  crime  and  violence  in 
the  United  States  today,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  It  is  Imperative  to  develop  new 
concepts  of  crime  control  and  prevention. 
The  House  bill  would  encourage  this  devel- 
opment while  the  Senate  bill  would  tend  to 
place  serious  roadblocks  In  the  way  of  Inno- 
vation and  change. 

E.  THE  ROLE  OF  THE  STATFS 

1.  An   Overview  of  Federal-State  Grant 
Relationships 

The  Senate  plan  to  bypass  the  States  in 
making  Federal  funds  available  for  local  law 
enforcement  rests  to  no  little  degree  on  the 
argument  that  the  States  play  no  signifi- 
cant role  In  law  enforcement  as  of  now.  hence 
there  Is  no  particular  reason  to  Involve  them 
in  a  program  that  should  properly  remain 
bilateral.  Implicit,  and  sometimes  explicit.  In 
this  argument  Is  the  Idea  that  Federal  aid 
programs  In  the  past  have  ben  channeled 
through  the  States  only  where  the  States 
had  already  established  programs  function- 
ing that  had  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 
Where  this  point  is  explicitly  made,  the  case 
of  education  Is  usually  cited  to  prove  It. 

In  fact,  the  record  shows  that  in  most 
cases  Federal  aid  has  not  simply  added  to 
existing  State  efforts,  but  ha.  served  to 
stimulate  State  ^ctlon  where  little  or  none 
existed.  This  was  emphatically  the  case  in 
the  educational  field  during  the  nineteenth 
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century,    when    free   public    education   wm 
Ilrtt  becoming  widespread.  Local  conununl- 
tles  In  some   30  States   were  stimulated   to 
eatabllsb    public    schooU    by    Federal    Und 
grants,   and   in    the   other   States   were   en- 
couraged by  other  forms  of  Federal  aid.  Be- 
cause   the   very    first   of    these   grants    were 
transferred   directly   to   the   local   units   in 
question    and    only    later    was    meaningful 
State    involvement    required    by    Congress, 
this  is  an  exceUent  test  of  the  proposition 
advanced   here.    In   every   case.   Federal   aid 
was    more    successful    In    achieving    its    in- 
tended goals  when  It  was  channeled  through 
the  States.  Despite  their  general  desire  to 
use  the  grants  effectively,  local  governments 
were    usually    unable    to   do   so    because   of 
forces  beyond  their  control,  forces  not  dis- 
similar to  those  which  prevent  them  from 
getting  the  most  out  of  such  grants  today. 
Later,  through  the  various  education  land 
grant   programs,   the  States  were  made  ac- 
countable   for    the    progress    of    education 
within  their  borders  and.  as  a  result,  began 
to  place  demands  on   local  school  dlsuicts 
which  helped  them  overcome  those  forces. 
At   flrat  all   the  States   required  of   the   lo- 
calltlea  were,  progress  rejxirts.  As  time  went 
on.    the    defliclencles    revealed    by    these   re- 
ports became  the  basis  for  SUte  standard- 
setting,  thus  Initiating  serious  State  activ- 
ity  In   the  educational   field    Thus,  Federal 
accounting  requirements  pushed  the  States 
toward    actual    assumption   of   responsibili- 
ties, activating  powers  that  had  previously 
been  theirs  only  on  paper. 

The  same  pattern  waa  repeated  in  the 
development  of  the  Federal-State- local  wel- 
fare system  in  the  twentieth  century.  As  late 
as  1932.  welfare  programs  In  most  States  were 
usually  confined  to  mlnlmai  forms  of  poor 
relief  supplied  under  State  law  by  cities  and 
counties  with  little  in  the  way  of  State 
standards  or  .assistance  The  Federal  public 
welfare  assistance  grants  Initiated  under  tne 
Social  Security  Act  of  1935  on  the  basis  of 
the  experiences  of  the  few  States  that  had 
pioneered  In  the  field,  made  the  States  part- 
ners in  developing  standards  and  planning 
welfare  programs,  thus  enhancing  their  ca- 
pabilities, and,  through  them,  those  of  their 
local  units  of  government. 

Even  the  Federal-aid  highway  program  fre- 
quently functioned  to  stimulate  new  State 
activities  rather  than  simply  supporting 
existing  ones.  The  Initiation  of  a  Federal 
grant  program  In  1916  (at  the  request  of  the 
States  and  others)  was  the  device  that  really 
stimulated  the  development  of  State  high- 
way departments  and  the  resultant  spurt  of 
road  building  In  the  1920s.  So  too,  the  Inter- 
state highway  acts  beginning  In  1944  led  to 
the  creation  of  widespread  State  capabilities 
m  the  field  of  modern  thruway  design  and 
construction. 

It  may  be  argued,  in  light  of  the  fore- 
going, that  the  States  do  not  deserve  to  be 
stimulated  to  in  every  I'.eld.  especially  where 
they  have  not  chosen  to  exercise  powers 
available  to  them  before  the  enactment  of 
Federal  aid  programs.  Here  again,  history  Is 
a  useful  guide.  Take  the  case  of  education. 
By  setting  professional  educational  stand- 
ards and  supervising  the  investment,  dlsui- 
bution.  and  expenditure  of  funds,  the  States 
more  than  Justified  Federal  efforts  to  stimu- 
late their  greater  involvement  in  the  edu- 
cation function.  The  localities  benefited  as 
well.  Rather  than  having  the  funds  due  them 
dissipated  or  lost,  they  had  a  virtual  guaran- 
tee of  continual  support  by  the  State.  At 
the  same  time,  the  standards  for  Instruction 
and  school  faclllUes  were  raised  substanUally 
as  a  whole. 

to  their  benefit  and  the  benefit  of  the  public 
A  similar  situation  prevailed  in  the  early 
Federal-State  land  reclamation  program  and 
In  the  cooperative  railroad  construction  pro- 
gram. The  latter  case  is  particularly  visible. 
All  but  one  of  the  great  railroad  construction 
scandals  involved  the  transcontinental  roads 
built  with  Federal  aid  channeled  directly  to 


the  companies  involved  Where  Federal  aid 
was  channeled  through  the  States,  the  rail- 
roads were  built  with  a  minimum  of  mlsme 
of  the  funds  and.  In  the  one  case  (in  Oregon) 
where  there  were  problems,  the  Federal  grant 
could  be  (and  was)  revoked  so  that  the 
public's  losses  were  minimized 

Where  Federal  aid  was  made  available  for 
project  grants,  the  States'  role  was  even  more 
important.  Both  the  in-  fund  distributing 
proceeds  from  Federal  public  land  sales  to 
the  SUtes  and  the  internal  improvement  land 
grants  provided  funds  for  road  and  bridge 
building  m  the  counties  and  townships 
through  what  were  essentially  project  grants. 
In  both,  the  States  as  recipients  and  cus- 
todians of  the  Federal  aid  were  responsible 
for  all  allocatlonal  funding  decisions  The 
allocation  of  local  proJecU  was  carried  out 
by  the  States  In  such  a  way  as  to  provide  a 
fair  distribution  of  advantages,  while  at  the 
same  time  lessening  the  burdens  placed  upon 
the  localities  In  applying  or  accounting  for 
the  grants 
2.  State  experience  TjHth  late  enforcement 

problems 
Some  critics  of  the  House  version  allege 
that  the  States  have  had  relatively  little  ex- 
perience with  operational  law  enforcement 
problems  and  consequently  are  not  equipped 
to  perform  the  coordinating  role.  This  argu- 
ment misconstrues  the  nature  of  the  role 
that  the  States  could  effectively  play.  States 
are  not  interested  in  developing  State  police 
forces  and  in  taking  responsibility  for  law 
enforcement  away  from  local  governments. 
By  their  own  acknowledgment,  the  States 
would  serve  as  coordinating  bodies,  which 
would  have  the  authority  to  require  coopera- 
tion among  operating  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies, and  would  be  !n  a  position  to  provide 
certain  types  of  central  services  from  which 
all  law  enforcement  agencies  could  draw. 

This  criticism.  In  addition,  takes  an  arti- 
ficially narrow  view  of  law  enforcement.  Law 
enforcement  involves  more  than  the  appre- 
hension of  criminals;  It  also  involves  their 
prosecution  (and  the  defense  of  those  ac- 
cused of  crimes),  their  Imprisonment,  pro- 
bation or  parole,  and  crime  prevention  in  the 
form  of  educational  programs.  Such  a  broad 
view  of  law  enforcement  must  be  taken  If 
any  sort  of  crime  control  program  is  going  to 
be  effective.  Once  this  broad  view  of  law  en- 
forcement Is  accepted,  then  It  becomes  clear 
that  the  States  have  had  considerable  experi- 
ence, extending  back  to  the  earliest  days  of 
their  existence.  All  States  run  prison  and 
parole  systems:  all  States  operate  court  sys- 
tems and  have  systems  of  prosecution;  and 
in  forty-seven  States  the  Attorney  General 
Is  the  chief  law  enforcement  officer. 

Finally,  the  States  have  had  considerable 
experience  In  law  enforcement  even  In  Its 
most  narrow  meaning  Some  States  have 
State  police  forces.  Most  States  provide  lab- 
oratories, criminal  Information  and  Investi- 
gators to  aid  at  least  the  smaller  police  agen- 
cies. Most  States,  even  those  without  Justice 
Departments,  have  criminal  sections.  Includ- 
ing investigators,  attached  to  their  Attorney 
General's  office. 

3.  Competency  of  the  Statet  to  conduct  sound 
criminal  justice  planning 
It  has  also  been  argued  that  the  House 
bin.  which  would  require  the  States  to  create 
State  planning  agencies,  would  necessitate 
long  delavs  since  the  States  are  not  prepared 
to  take  this  step  immediately.  It  has  even 
been  suggested  that  the  States  would  have 
to  make  major  statutory  and  constitutional 
modifications  to  bring  such  agencies  Into 
existence.  This  argument  Is  quite  false,  and 
even  a  brief  look  at  what  the  States  are  doing 
shoxild  serve  to  dispel  these  fears  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  at  this  writing,  twenty-five  States 
have  received  grants  from  the  Office  of  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  for  the  establish- 
ment of  State  planning  commlssloivs.  Nor  Is 
that  the  sum  total  of  State  planning  activity. 
At   least   thirty   States   have  begun   or   are 


already   engaged   In   statewide   law   enforce- 
ment  planning.   For   example,   even    leaving 
aside  the  most  advanced  States  such  as  Cali- 
fornia and  New  York  which  have  been  plan- 
ning for  years.  In  Massachusetta  a  State  plan- 
ning commission  has  been  working  for  eight 
months:    Oregon's   legtelature   established   a 
Crime  Control  Coordinating  Council  chaired 
by  the  Governor  and  Including  all  elected 
and  appointed  State  officials  concerned  with 
crime,  as  well  as  local  officials;  Pennsylvania 
and  Illinois  both  established  State  planning 
agencies  and  are  quite  far  along  In  the  de- 
velopment   of    comprehensive    law    enforce- 
ment  plans:  statewide   planning    efforts   In 
Minnesota    are    reaping    beneflta    after    six 
months.  In  other  words,  most  States  already 
have    State    planning    agencies    and    efforts 
underway  which  would  satisfy  the  require- 
ment of  the  House  bill  so  that  "long  delays" 
would  not  occur. 

While  It   Is  not  difficult  to  single  out  a 
few  States  as  examples  of  unresponsiveness 
or  inefficiency  on  this  or  any  issue,  the  time 
has  come  to  stop  Judging  all  States  by  the 
performance  of  a  few    The  sheer  growth  In 
population  in  almost  all  the  States  has  func- 
tioned  to  eliminate  much  of   the   Image  of 
"lazy"  State  government  which  has  become 
a   feature   of   American   political   mythology 
over  the  past  generation.  When  most  States 
had  small  populations,  they  had  neither  the 
human  nor   the   material  resources  to  em- 
bark upon  more  than  a  few  large  scale  gov- 
ernmental activities.  Today,  however,  twelve 
States  have  populations  In  excess  of  5  mil- 
lion, fiftaen  others  have  between  2.5  and  5 
million  people,  and  only  thirteen  States  have 
less  than  1  million  population.  States  In  the 
first  category  are  able  to  Innovate  on  a  wide 
variety  of  fronts,  and  the  States  In  the  sec- 
ond are  on  or  Just  across  the  threshold  of 
institutionalized  Innovation.  Many  of  them 
are   leaders   In   particular   fields,   outspaclng 
even    the    Federal    government.    Only    those 
States    In    the    last   category    have   difficulty 
Innovating,  and  even  they  have  shown  that 
they  can  do  much  If  they  choose  to.  Sheer 
numbers,    then,    make    It    possible    for    the 
States  to  act  with  greater  ease  than  they  are 
given  credit  for.  The  record  shows  that  more 
and  more  are  acting  In  an  increasing  range 
of  fields. 
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r.     DISADVANTAGES     OF     CENTRAUZING     CRANTINC 
POWER    IN    WASHINGTON 

Broadly  speaking,  the  Senate  version 
would  center  all  decision-making  power  in  a 
special  three-man  "Administration"  within 
the  Department  of  Justice.  There  are  several 
disadvantages  to  this. 

First,  while  the  Senate  bill  attempts  to 
remove  political  consideration  in  the  award- 
ing of  granta  by  establishing  an  "Independ- 
ent" AdmlnlsUatlon.  It  still  provides  no 
guidelines  or  standards  for  the  Administra- 
tion to  follow  in  the  awarding  of  gr.ints.  The 
•vacuum  that  Congress  leaves  in  this  area  can 
be  filled  only  by  arbitrary  criteria  developed 
by  the  Administration  with  its  vast  rule- 
making authority.  It  Is  Indeed  Ironic  that, 
while  the  Senate  bill  recognizes  that  the 
grants  might  be  used  for  political  purposes. 
It  does  not  take  the  necessary  steps  to  pre- 
vent It. 

Secondly,  under  the  Senate  bill  units  of 
general  local  government  would  apply  di- 
rectly to  the  Administration  for  both  plan- 
ning and  action  grants.  There  are  approxi- 
mately 40,000  separate  police  JurUdlctlons  in 
the  United  States  today.  Despite  the  popula- 
tion qualification,  a  majority  of  these  would 
be  eligible  to  apply  for  grants  under  the 
"combinations "  provision.  Experience  shows 
that  no  Federal  agency  can  rationally  and 
effectively  make  decisions  under  these  cir- 
cumstances. The  experience  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  In  making  funding 
decisions  for  the  poverty  program  should 
serve  to  demonstrate  the  Impossibility  of  the 
sltuaUon.  Under  the  Senata  blU.  as  under  the 
poverty  program.  Federal  resources  are  like- 


ly to  be  dissipated  without  commensurate 
Improvement  in  the  capacliy  of  local  gov- 
ernment to  deal  with  their  problems.  The 
House  bill  would  rectify  this  situation  by 
forcing  the  State  planning  agencies  to  act 
as  "clearing  houses"  for  local  grant  applica- 
tions and  would  present  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment with  a  unified  and  comprehensive 
State  plan  and  program  Incorporating  and 
coordinating  area  and  local  plans  and  pro- 
grams. 

Not  the  least  of  the  problems  facing  a 
Federal  agency  processing  thousands  of  grant 
applications  would  be  the  subtle  exertion  of 
political  pressures  on  behalf  of  the  lucky 
few.  However,  even  If  the  Federal  funding 
agency  were  free  of  political  pressures  and 
was  given  an  adequate  staff  to  examine  those 
thousands  of  local  grant  requeste,  there 
would  still  be  another  disadvantage  In  hav- 
ing all  funding  decisions  made  by  e  single 
Federal  agency.  Any  Federal  agency  develops 
its  own  set  of  biases  and  Its  own  pattern  of 
favoritism.  Funding  decisions  would  tend  to 
reflect  these  biases  and  there  would  be  a 
subtle  attempt  to  enforce  a  uniform  pattern 
of  law  enforcement  on  local  areas  and  com- 
munities with  vastly  different  structures, 
problems  and  capacities.  The  often  speclovis 
argument  that  "Federal  aid  means  Federal 
control"  need  not  be  raised  here;  but  even 
the  most  sanguine  supporter  of  an  increased 
Federal  role  in  the  criminal  Justice  system 
should  recognize  that  bureaucracies  tend  to 
think  In  set  patterns,  and  are  not  especially 
responsive  to  Innovations  that  depart  from 
those  patterns. 

The  massing  of  applications  at  a  single 
decision-making  point  presente  other  prob- 
lems in  light  of  the  competitive  nature  of 
most  aid  programs.  Many  units  of  local 
government  are  unable  to  successfully  play 
the  game  of  "grantsmanshlp."  Unfortunately, 
too  often  decisions  on  grant  requests  are 
made  on  the  basis  of  the  form  and  wording 
of  the  grant  application  rather  than  on  the 
basis  of  real  merit  and  need.  Many  local 
governments,  especially  those  under  250,000 
population,  lack  the  personnel  and  experi- 
ence to  make  effective  grant  requests,  and 
consequently,  will  often  be  denied  funds 
even  though  their  needs  may  be  greater  than 
those  of  larger  communities  with  better  pre- 
pared grant  proposals. 

A  permanent,  ongoing  State  planning 
agency  is  in  a  much  better  position  than  a 
Federal  agency  to  determine  the  goals  and 
priorities  In  law  enforcement  for  State  or 
local  governmenta.  While  there  is  no  guaran- 
tee that  State  agencies  will  always  act  wisely, 
it  Is  a  virtual  certainty  that  no  Federal  agen- 
cy, no  matter  how  well  staffed,  can  Intelli- 
gently appraise  the  local  situation  In  50 
States,  hundreds  of  metropolitan  areas  or 
thousands  of  counties  and  communities. 
Thus,  we  would  expect  that,  under  the  Sen- 
ate bin.  funding  frequently  would  be  granted 
often  on  a  "flrst-come-first-served"  basis  for 
programs  of  relatively  low  priority  to  a  State 
or  locality,  while  funding  for  projects  con- 
sidered essential  locally  might  well  be  delayed 
or  not  be  funded.  A  recent  example  of  this 
was  the  funding  by  the  Office  of  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment of  a  $50,000  plus  project  to  examine  the 
feasibility  of  using  a  roulette  wheel  to  dis- 
patch police  cars  In  Edlna,  Minnesota,  that 
State's  wealthiest  suburban  conununlty. 
During  the  same  period.  OLEA  delayed  for 
nine  months,  and  then  failed  to  fully  fund,  a 
$35,000  request  for  a  training  program  grant 
to  the  agency  of  Minnesota  State  government 
responsible  for  providing  basic  and  advanced 
police  ualnlng  for  officers  throughout  most  of 
Minnesota. 

The  Federal  Department  of  Justice  in 
which  the  "Independent"  three-man  Admin- 
istration would  be  created  under  the  Senate 
bin  has  not  had  the  experience  of  other 
Federal  agencies  In  the  planning  and  opera- 
tion of  a  massive  comprehensive  grant-in-aid 
program  of  the  type  envisioned  in  the  bill. 


The  OLEA  program  has  been  a  limited  ex- 
perimental one  not  requiring  a  staff  of  signif- 
icant size.  It  can  well  be  Imagined  that  the 
startup  time  and  problems  under  the  Senate 
bin  would  be  greater  than  under  the  House 
bin  particularly  in  view  of  the  almost  total 
lack  of  standards  and  guidelines  contained 
in  the  Senate  bill,  and  the  fact  that  the  bUl 
envisions  creation  of  a  totally  new  Admlnls- 
traUon  within  the  Justice  Department  but 
separate  from  the  direct  control  of  the  United 
States  Attorney  General. 

O.   THE  PROBLEM  OP  RACIAL  DISCRIMINATION 

One  alleged  advantage  of  the  bill  as  origi- 
nally introduced  by  the  Administration  was 
that  the  Federal  government  would  be  able 
to  eliminate  racial  discrimination  by  local 
police  departments   through   the   power   to 
Issue  riUes  and  regulations.  In  the  most  Im- 
mediate sense,  the  "advantage"  disappears 
in  the  Senate  version  since  the  bill  now  ex- 
plicitly   exempts    programs    under    the    act 
from  the  provisions  of  -Htle  VI  of  the  ClvU 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  which  prohibit  racial  dis- 
crimination in  Federally  assisted  programs. 
However,  even  If  this  objectionable  clause 
were  removed,  there  Is  little  assurance  that 
racial  discrimination  would  be  eliminated.  It 
is  safe  to  assume  that  there  would  be  less 
opportunity    for    discrimination    with    the 
House  bill,  under  the  provisions  of  which  the 
Federal    government    would    deal    with    the 
States,   than   under  the  Senate  bill   under 
which  the  Federal  government  would  deal 
directly  with  local  units  of  government.  Ex- 
perience m  other  policy  areas  such  as  aid  to 
education  and  poverty  programs,  has  taught 
that  It  Is  extremely  difficult  to  gain  com- 
pliance with  Federal   regulations  and   poU- 
cles  In  the  area  of  racial  discrimination.  In 
many  instances  the  Federal  government  faces 
the  choice  of  bowing  to  local  prejudice  or 
cutting    off    aid    altogether,    which    accom- 
plishes very  little.  If,  however,  responslWllty 
for  the  operation  of  the  law  enforcement  aid 
programs  Is  vested  In  the  State  chief  execu- 
tive   objectionable   racist   policies    are   less 
llkeiy  to  occtir.  In  any  particular  State  where 
the  race  issue  has  been  a  particular  problem, 
the  records  of  State  Governors  are  far  better 
than   the  records   of   local   mayors,   sheriffs, 
and  police  chiefs.  This  argument  Is  a  simple 
yet  realistic  one.  Even  In  those  States  where 
the   State   administrations   have   a   demon- 
strated  hostlUty   to    the   extension   of   clvU 
rights  to  Negroes  or  others,  the  records  of 
officials  working  at  the  State  level  are  better 
than  those  of  officials  at  most  of  the  local 
units  of  government,  particularly  in  the  law 
enforcement  field.  Moreover,  In  most  South- 
ern States  where  these  problems  are  acute, 
the     State-level     leadership     has     already 
adopted    an    actively    moderate    policy    de- 
signed to  foster  law  and  order  and  curtailing 
local  excesses.  Furthermore,  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  In  the  past,  and  at  present, 
the  States  of  the  North  and  West  lead  both 
the  Federal  government  and  most  other  local 
units   m   the   passage   and   enforcement   of 
ClvU  rlghta  legislation. 

In  other  words,  an  honest  concern  for  civil 
rlghta  would  Indicate  the  desirabUity  of  pro- 
gram administration  by  State  chief  execu- 
tives as  envisioned  by  the  House,  rather 
than  administration  by  local  officials  dealing 
directly  with  the  Federal  government  as 
envisioned  by  the  Senate. 


REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT'S  NA- 
TIONAL ADVISORY  COMMISSION 
ON  CIVIL  DISORDERS 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr. 
Smith  of  Iowa).  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvaiiia  [Mr.  Nixl  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  about  20  years 
ago.  one  of  the  most  popular  songs  on  the 


national  hit  parade  was  "It  Seems  to  Me 
I've  Heard  That  Song  Before."  As  I  read 
the  excellently  comprehensive  analysis  of 
the  seeds  of  racial  conflict  by  the  Presi- 
dent's National  Advisory  Commissidn  on 
Civil  Disorders,  the  words  of  that  song 
ran  continually  through  my  mind. 

Yet,  the  report  was  more  than  a  mo- 
notonous recitation  of  the  same  over- 
labored statistics  trundled  out  every  time 
a  racial  crisis  erupts. 

The  report  shattered  a  tradition  and 
broke  new  ground. 

The  tradition  of  civil  rights  reports  has 
been  one  of  wrist-tapping  American 
white  society  for  its  sociological  sins  and 
spanking  Negroes  for  not  exercising  some 
kind  of  overnight  and  miraculous  respon- 
sible leadership — even  though  American 
society  in  many  ways  has  prevented  such 
leadership  from  maturing.  In  the  McCone 
report  of  December  2.  1965,  following  the 
Watts  holocaust  that  year,  the  following 
observation  was  offered: 

If  the  recommendations  we  make  are  to 
succeed,  the  constructive  assistance  of  all 
Negro  leaders  is  absolutely  essential.  No 
amount  of  money,  no  amount  of  effort,  no 
amount  of  training  will  raise  the  disad- 
vantaged Negro  to  the  position  he  seeks  and 
should  have  within  this  community— a  posi- 
tion of  equality — unless  he  himself  shoulders 
a  full  share  of  the  responsibility  for  his  own 
well  being. 

Yet,  2V2  years  later,  painfully  little  has 
been  done  to  develop  indigenous  black 
leadership  in  the  community  of  Watts. 
Greater  welfare  programs  have  been 
spawned,  but  the  same  emphasis  on  eco- 
nomic self-suflSciency  has  not  been  forth- 
coming. 

The  new  groimd  spaded  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  was  the  carefully 
docimiented  charge  that — 

White  racism  Is  essentially  responsible  for 
the  explosive  mixture  which  has  been  ac- 
cumulating In  our  cities  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  .  .  .  Whlta  society  is  deeply 
implicated  in  the  ghetto.  White  institutions 
created  It,  white  Institutions  maintain  it  and 
white  society  condones  It. 

Rarely  has  any  Government  report 
spoken  with  such  pungent  honesty. 

In  this  lone  respect,  February  29,  1968, 
could  well  mark  a  historic  turning  point, 
hopefully  for  the  better,  in  black-white 
relationships. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  any  officially 
sanctioned  Government  report  indicated 
that  white  America  is  specifically  respon- 
sible for  the  welter  of  Negro  unemploy- 
ment, slum  housing,  inferior  education, 
the  unequal  enforcement  of  justice  and 
other  social  pathologies  that  have 
eviscerated  the  Negro  community's  life- 
line. 

Until  now,  the  emphasis  has  been 
placed  on  the  results  of  racial  discrimi- 
nation, not  the  causes.  This  was  the  sole 
thnist,  for  example,  of  that  March  1965 
exercise  in  perfiuned  racism,  "The  Negro 
Family,"  now  ungraciously  known  as  the 
Moynihan  report. 

The  February  29  report  shifted  this 
emphasis  and  at  least  addressed  itself 
to  causes — causes  whose  discomforting 
recitation  has  embittered  many,  but 
whose  fact  of  existence  cannot  be  denied. 
Because  the  report  was  fashioned  by 
human  beings  and  men  of  good  will 
whose  frailties  are  reflected  in  the  re- 
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ports  pages,  naturally  there  are  many 
imperfections,  omissions,  unrealistic  pro- 
posals and  even  a  few  distortions^ 

It  will  take  some  time  before  all 
Americans  can  fully  digest  the  contents 
and   impUcations   of    the   February    29 

"^^Sllt  it  is  not  too  early  to  address  our- 
selves to  what  each  of  us  as  individuals 
can  do.  what  many  of  us  as  elected  of- 
ficials believe  it  is  possible  to  do  and 
what  all  of  us  as  Americans  must  commit 
ourselves  to  do.  . 

As  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Congress  and 
as  a  Negro  who  strongly  identifies  with 
the  ennobling  ferment  in  America's  black 
SSiLunities  today.  I  ^^el  the  Commis- 
sions recommendations  that  >2  bUlion 
a  month  be  spent  to  overhaul  the  di- 
lapidated apparatus  of  ghetto  Ufe  is 
nonetheless  unrealistic. 

It  is  unrealistic  for  two  reasons.  First, 
it  fails  to  take  into  account  existing  pro- 
grams which  are  directed  toward  many 
of  these  same  problems,  and  second  Uie 
Federal  Govemment-and  unfortunately 
the  mood  of  the  country— will  not  tax 
the  resources  of  this  Nation  to  «"»"" 
such  a  prodigious  operaUon.  That  is  a 
□ragmatic  fact  of  life. 

Our  present  commitments  in  Vietnam 
and  the  historical  reluctance  of  a  de- 
mocracy to  mobilize  for  peace  as  effec- 
tively as  it  mobilizes  for  war  preclude 
the  expenditure  of  such  a  massive  surn^ 
The  recommended  $2  billion  a  month 
is  also  excessive  because  at  the  present 
time    the   Federal   Government    is   not 
efficiently  utilizing   all  of   the  existing 
labor  education,  business,  and  social  wel- 
fare legislation  presently  on  the  books 
to  meet  the  problem  of  racial  discrimina- 
tion and  segregation. 

If  many  of  these  laws  were  only  en- 
forced and  if  many  of  our  present  laws 
were  better  coordinated  between  the 
executive  departments,  the  economic 
productivity  of  black  people  in  Ameri- 
can ghettos  would  be  raised  by  25  percent. 
The  big  questions,  then,  are:  Can  a 
new  concept  of  legislation  be  evolved  that 
coordinates  many  of  these  present  laws 
Into  more  tffective  action? 

Will  the  Federal  Government  clamp 
down  on  some  of  the  privileged  practi- 
tioners of  racial  discrimination  and  seg- 
regation in  industry  and  enforce  Federal 
laws  with  a  new  toughness  and  determi- 

Will  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
step  forward  in  the  best  interests  of 
American  democracy  and  establish  a  new 
legislative  floor  for  this  crisis  by  plug- 
ging the  loopholes  where  racial  discrimi- 
nation is  permitted  to  run  rampant  in 
Industry,  some  labor  unions,  defense 
contractors,  educational  systems  and  law 
enforcement  agencies? 

Second  a  new  problem  for  many  white 
Americans— the  rapidly  expanding  ac- 
ceptance among  Negroes  of  a  new  black 
self-respect  and  desire  for  black  self-de- 
termination—has immense  economic  and 
political  implications  for  American  so- 

Can  black  self-respect  and  black  self- 
determination  be  developed  without 
creating  a  separate  black  nationhood  in 
spirit.  11  not  In  fact? 

Can  black  self-determination  be 
channeled  constructively  into  a  kind  of 


OperaUon  Black  Bootstrap  that  musters 
black  ghettos  human  resources  for  a 
greater  participation  role  in  the  decisions 
of  government? 

These  are  some  of  the  Issues  and  ques- 
tions I  plan  to  discuss  in  the  next  few 
weeks  in  a  series  of  position  papers  that 
hopefully  will  clarify  and  bring  some  or- 
defout  of  the  spiritual  gloom  and  foclal 
chaos  that  now  has  settled  over  this  be- 
loved country  of  ours. 

A  nation  that  can  send  white  men 
whirilng  around  in  space  in  the  cause  ol 
scientific  advancement  must  somehow 
discover  the  same  capacity  to  bring  white 
men  and  black  men  together  in  the  com- 
mon cause  of  human  survival. 

This  is  the  challenge  that  confronts 
all  of  us.  This  is  the  highest  responsibU- 
ity  which  aU  of  us  as  Americans  must 
share  now  and  I  intend  to  speak  to  that 
responsibility  with  all  of  the  force  at  my 
command.  


THE  LATE  JOSEPH  W    MARTIN,  JR. 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  hap- 
py to  insert  in  the  Record  a  telegram  re- 
ceived by  the  Speaker  from  the  Honor- 
able Jose  B.  Laurel.  Jr..  Speaker  of  the 
Congress  of  the  Philippines,  and  our 
Speakers  resoonse  thereto  in  connection 
with  the  death  of  former  Speaker  Joseph 
W.Martin.  Jr.:  ^arcH  S.  IHS 

Speaker  John  McCo«mack. 

House  of  Reprexentattves. 

V  S    Congreis,  Washington.  DC. 

For  and  in  behalf  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Congress  of  the  Philippines 
and  in  my  own  as  its  speaker  please  accept 
our  heartfelt  condolences  on  the  lament*^ 
demise  of  former  Speaker  Josepn  Martin 
equ;illy  a  great  speaker  and  leader  of  the  op- 
position.  Accept.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  renewed 
assurances  of    my    most   distinguished   con- 

sH^ratlons. 

Jose  B.  Laoeel.  Jr.. 

Speaker. 

The  Speaker's  Rooms. 
US  House  or  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC.  March  8.  1968. 
Hon   Jose  B.  Laurel.  Jr.. 
Speaker.  House  of  Representatives. 
Republic  of  the  Philippines. 
.Manila,  the  Philipptnes. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  appreciate  very  much 
the  cablegram  that  vou  fent  to  me.  con- 
veying to  me  and  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  RepresenUtlves.  from  you  and  the  Mem- 
bers of  your  great  body,  your  sympathy  in  the 
death  of  former  Speaker  Joseph  W.  Martin. 
Jr  This  action  on  your  part  and  your  col- 
leagues touches  me  very  much,  as  well  as 
the  other  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives  in   the   Congress   of    the   United 

St&tcs 

Your  thoughtful  expression  of  sympathy  is 

deeply  appreciated. 

With  kind  personal  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  W.  McCormack. 


INTRODCcTION  OF  TWO  FOOD 
STAMP  BILLS 


Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 


marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri? 
There  was  no  obj  ection. 
Mrs  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  food 
stamp  law  we  enacted  in  1964  was  perma- 
nent legislation,  except  for  the  authoriza- 
tion  of   appropriations,   which   covered 
only  the  1965,  1966.  and  1967  fiscal  years. 
Last  year  we,  therefore,  had  to  pass  an- 
other  bill  to  authorize  the  appropriation 
of  funds  for  any  subsequent  fiscal  years, 
including   this  year.  It  required  many, 
many  months  to  get  that  bill  through  last 
year   because,  for  one  thing,  the  House 
Committee   on   Agriculture   was   deter- 
mined to  try  to  limit  the  authorization 
for  1  year  only,  which  would  have  re- 
quired the  enactment  of  another  stop- 
gap bill  again  this  year.  Instead,  we  were 
able  to  pass  a  bill  covering  2  fiscal  years, 
so  we  will  be  able  to  appropriate  money 
in  this  session  for  the  1969  fiscal  year, 
but  will  have  to  pass  yet  another  au- 
thorization measure  next  year. 

In   the  meantime,  the  President  has 
asked  for  an  increase  of  $20  million  in 
the  authorized  ceiling  on  appropriations 
for  the  forthcoming  fiscal  year  starting 
July  1.  According  to  the  information  I 
have  received,  the  1.239  areas  which  now 
have  the  food  stamp  program,  or  which 
have  been  designated  to  receive  it  this 
year,   will   require  the   full   amount  of 
money  authorized  to  be  appropriated  in 
the  coming  fiscal  year— that  is,  S225  mil- 
lion, to  cover  this  food  assistance  to  an 
estimated  2^4  million  persons.  IIo  new 
areas  could  be  added,  therefore,  during 
the  entire  12  months  beginning  July  1. 
despite   the   desire  of   many   additional 
areas  to  come  into  the  program. 

I  am  today  introducing  an  adminis- 
tration bill  to  accomplish  this  moderate 
increase  of  S20  million  in  the  authoriza- 
tion ceiling  for  the  new  fiscal  year.  If 
this  bill  were  to  become  law  and  the  full 
$245  million  is  appropriated,  there  could 
be  some  additional  expansion  of  the  pro- 
gram after  June  30. 

other  bill  would  remove  ceilings  on 
appropriations 

In  addition  to  the  administration  bill 
to  increase  the  authorization  for  1969  by 
$20  million.  I  am  also  introducing  today 
a  bill  to  remove  entirely  the  statutory 
ceilings  on  appropriations  so  that  Con- 
gress, from  now  on.  could  appropriate 
each  year  whatever  sums  are  deemed 
necessary  and  desirable  by  Congress  to 
operate  the  food  stamp  program,  with- 
out having  to  enact  a  new  authorization 
measure  each  year,  or  every  few  years^ 
This  was  the  kind  of  bill  I  introduced 
last  year  for  the  administration,  but  so 
far.  I  do  not  have  administration  sup- 
port for  this  new  measure.  I  hope  that 
the  administration  will  decide  to  sup- 
port such  an  approach  again  this  year. 
It  is  my  feeling,  based  on  many  years 
of  continuous  battle  with  a  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture  over  this  program,  that 
unless  we  adopt  an  open-end  authoriza- 
tion.  aUowing  Congress  to  appropriate 
whatever   amount   it  feels   justified,  as 
we  have  done  on  many  other  programs, 
this  program  will  be  in  constant  jeop- 
ardy of  abrupt  termination.  Frankly,  the 


committee  which  handles  the  food 
stamp  legislation — or  at  least  a  majority 
of  its  members — simply  does  not  believe 
in  the  food  stamp  program.  I  think  the 
record  bears  that  out  pretty  con- 
vincingly. 

The  first  food  stamp  bill  passed  by  the 
House,  in  1959,  had  to  be  tacked  on  as 
a  floor  amendment  to  another  bill.  The 
1964  act  was  passed  only  after  we  de- 
feated on  the  House  floor  a  committee 
amendment  which  would  have,  in  effect, 
killed  the  program  by  making  it  impossi- 
ble for  the  States  and  localities  to  partic- 
ipate in  it.  The  same  thing  happened 
again  last  year. 

argument  for  makinc  the  flight  this  year 
My  feeling — my  hunch — is  that  it  will 
be  just  as  difficult,  or  almost  as  difficult, 
to  get  out  of  the  Agriculture  Committee 
this  year  a  simple  bill  such  as  the  admin- 
istration proposes,  to  increase  the  au- 
thorization by  $20  million  for  1  year,  as 
it  would  be  to  get  out  a  long-range,  open- 
end  authorization  such  as  I  propose  in 
the  second  bill  I  am  introducing. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  to  wage  a  bitter 
battle  over  very  little,  we  might  as  well 
fight  the  same  battle  for  something 
worthwhile  on  th's  legislation.  We  are 
jroing  to  have  to  make  that  fight  all  over 
again  next  year,  in  any  event,  unless  we 
do  it  now. 

If  we  wait  until  next  year  to  make  the 
fight,  the  food  stamp  program  itself  may 
be  in  jeopardy  while  the  issue  is  being 
resolved.  That  happened  last  year.  The 
authorization  bill  was  not  enacted  until 
September  27.  1967.  Prom  July  1  onward, 
the  program  operated  on  a  month-to- 
month  temporary  basis,  and  no  new  areas 
could  be  added  until  the  battle  over  the 
authorization  had  been  resolved.  I  would 
rather  see  the  confrontation  over  the 
future  of  this  program  occur  in  this  ses- 
sion, when  there  is  still  a  year  to  go  under 
the  existing  appropriation  authorization, 
rather  than  next  year,  when  the  July  1 
deadline  will  be  rushing  toward  us. 
letter  from  the  secrctart  op  acriculttre 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure  the  Members 
will  want  to  read  the  letter  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  addressed  to  the 
Speaker,  discussing  the  need  for  addi- 
tional legislation  this  year  on  the  au- 
thorization for  appropriations  for  the 
food  stamp  program.  This  explains  the 
current  status  of  the  program. 

The  letter  and  proposed  legislation  re- 
ferred to  are  as  follows: 

Department  of  AGRiCTn.TtJRE. 
Washington.  February  28. 1968. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack. 
speaker.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  McCormack:  Enclosed  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Congress  is  a  draft  of  a 
proposed  bill  to  amend  the  Pood  Stamp  Act 
of  1964.  as  amended. 

This  bill  would  amend  section  16(a)  of 
the  Food  Stamp  Act.  It  would  increase  the 
maximum  r.poropriation  authority  for  the 
fiscal  vear  1969  from  $225,000,000  to  $245.- 
000.000.  No  other  change  in  the  present  pro- 
visl6ns  of  the  Act  Is  proposed  in  this  bill. 

This  increase  in  the  1969  appropriation 
authority  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  continue 
In  an  orderly  way  to  extend  the  availability 
of  food  assistance  to  the  poor. 

While  the  availability  of  food  assistance, 
will  not.  of  itself,  assure  that  the  food  prob- 
lems of   the   poor   will   be   solved,   program 
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availability  Is  the  essential  first  step — the 
step  upon  which  we  can  work  to  refine  pro- 
gram operations  in  an  effort  to  reach,  and 
improve  the  diets  of.  all  eligible  needy 
families. 

We  are  undertaking  Intensive  efforts  with 
States  to  complete  arrangements  for  the 
inauguration  of  a  USDA  food  assistance  pro- 
gram in  every  county  without  such  a  pro- 
gram However,  many  counties  that  now 
have  a  Commodity  Distribution  Program 
have  had  their  requests  to  enter  the  Food 
Stamp  Program  on  file  for  considerable 
periods  of   time. 

We  are  giving  special  priority  to  the  331  of 
the  1.000  lowest-income  counties  which  were 
not  operating  a  food  program  in  July  1967. 
In  this  effort  we  are  emphasizing  the  imme- 
diate availability  of  our  Commodity  Dis- 
tribution Program. 

We  are  finding,  however,  that  a  substan- 
tial number  of  counties  without  a  food  pro- 
gram prefer  to  offer  food  aid  to  their  low- 
income  families  under  the  Food  Stamp  Pro- 
gram. As  a  result  of  our  recent  effort,  a  total 
of  183  such  counties  have  been  designated 
for  the  Pood  Stamp  Program,  including  84 
of   the   331    lowest-income   counties. 

In  December.  1967.  we  designated  a  total 
of  389  new  food  stamp  project  areas,  bringing 
the  program  to  1.239  designated  areas.  These 
new  designations,  made  within  the  1968  fis- 
cal year  appropriation  of  $185  000,000  are  ex- 
pected to  bring  total  participation  in  the 
program  to  about  2,750,000  by  June  30,  1968. 
The  maximum  appropriation  authority  for 
the  fiscal  year  1969  of  $225,000,000  would  be 
required,  based  upon  current  cost  data,  to 
continue  the  program  at  the  2,750,000  par- 
ticipant level.  Thus,  without  an  increase  In 
appropriation  authority  the  program  could 
not  move  forward  in  line  with  the  President's 
recommendations  contained  in  his  budget 
message  and  "Prosperity  and  Progress  for  the 
Farmer  and  Rural  America." 

For  these  reasons  we  urge  an  Increase  in 
the  maximum  appropriation  authoritv  for 
the  fiscal  year  1969  from  $225,000,000  to 
$245,000,000. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that  this 
proposed  bill  is  in  accord  with  the  program 
of  the  President. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Orville  L.  Freeman. 

Secretary. 


first  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  16 
of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1964.  as  amended, 
is  amended  by  deleting  everything  after  the 
phrase  "June  30.  1968;"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  phrase  "and  not  in  excess  of  such 
sum  as  may  hereafter  be  appropriated  by 
Congress    for    any    subsequent    fiscal    year." 


H.R.  15900 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964. 
as  amended 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
first  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  16 
of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964,  as  amended, 
is  amended  by  deleting  the  phrase  "not  in 
excess  of  $225,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1969;"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  phrase  "not  in  excess  of  $245.- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1969;". 


OPEN-END    AUTHORIZATION    BILL 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill 
to  remove  the  authorization  ceiling  for 
the  forthcoming  fiscal  year  and  all  sub- 
sequent years  simply  would  leave  it  up 
to  Congress  each  year,  in  the  appropria- 
tion bill,  to  decide  how  much  to  provide 
for  this  program.  The  text  of  this  bill  is 
as  follows: 

H.R.  15901 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of 
1964,  as  amended,  for  the  purpose  of  au- 
thorizing appropriations  for  fiscal  years 
subsequent  to  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30. 1968 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in   Congress  assembled,  That   the 


WINNERS  OF  1967  AWARDS  FROM 
FREEDOM'S  FOUNDATION  AT  VAL- 
LEY FORGE 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  obj  ection . 
Mr.  DEVINE.  <Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  Freedoms  Foundation  at  Valley 
Forge  announced  the  winners  of  the  1967 
awards.  They  were  quite  generous  to  the 
central  Ohio  community  and  particularly 
to  the  Columbus  public  school  system. 

In  fact  the  awards  granted  for  1967 
now  total  65  to  the  Columbus  public 
school  system  since  1959.  The  follovsring 
is  a  list  of  winners  who  were  honored: 
Ed  Mason,  The  Columbus  Dispatch.  Prin- 
cipal Award:  Americana  General,  Encased 
George  Washington  Honor  Medal  for  Dis- 
patch Sunday  Magazine  Series:  "Builders  of 
a  Nation."  His  4th  Freedoms  Foundation 
Award.  This  one  leads  the  nation  for  a  writ- 
ten series;  an  earlier  award  for  broadcasting 
led  the  nation. 

Eugene  Craig.  The  Columbus  Dispatch. 
Distinguished  Service  Award  for  Cartoon: 
Double-Edged  Blade.  His  13th  Freedoms 
Foundation  Award.  Two  of  his  awards  were 
for  leading  the  nation  in  cartooning. 

Louis  (Doc)  Goodwin.  The  Columbus  Dis- 
patch. Principal  Award:  $500  and  Encased 
George  Washington  Honor  Medal  for  cartoon : 
House  Built  upon  a  Rock.  Top  national  award 
for  cartooning.  His  6th  Freedoms  Founda- 
tions Award. 

Chet  Long.  Columbia  Gas  of  Ohio,  Inc..  99 
North  Front  Street.  Columbus.  George  Wash- 
ington Honor  Medal  Award.  Television  Pro- 
gram "Chet  Long:  Far  East  Report." 

Rev  Kay  M.  Glaesner,  Jr..  St.  John's  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  Church,  Springfield.  George 
Washington  Honor  Medal  Award  for  Ser- 
mon: "If  You  Lose  Faith,  We  Shall  Not 
Sleep." 

John  C.  Ray.  WOUB  Radio,  Ohio  Univer- 
sity, Athens.  John  C.  Ray.  Network  Distribu- 
tion Supervisor.  Honor  Certificate  Award  Col- 
lege Campus  Programs  Category. 

Jonathan  J.  Lohnes,  1830  Audubon  Park 
Drive  (Dartmouth  College.  N.H.) .  Springfield. 
George  Washington  Honor  Medal  Award  for 
Essay:  ""nme  for  Reawakening." 

Mary  E  Buckles.  4782  Mars  Rd  .  Union- 
town.  Valley  Forge  Teachers  Medal  Award. 

Ohio  Development  Department,  State  of 
Ohio,  Governor  James  A.  Rhodes.  Honor  Cer- 
tificate Award  in  Advertising  Category. 

WTVN  Radio.  42  E.  Gay  St.,  Columbus. 
Gene  DAngelo.  General  Manager.  Honor  Cer- 
tificate Award  for  Radio  Program:  "The  First 
Fourth  of  July." 

David  W.  Wilson,  621  Oneida  Rd..  Chll- 
licothe.  Valley  Forge  Teachers  Medal  Award. 
Chillicothe  High  School. 

Ohio  National  Guard  Association.  Colum- 
bus. George  Washington  Honor  Medal  Award 
m  Community  Programs  Category. 

Walter  W.  Selfert,  the  Ohio  SUte  Univer- 
sity School  of  Journalism.  Columbus;  SlOO 
and  George  Washington  Honor  Medal  Award 
for  Public  Address:  "You  Ought  To  Be  Com- 
mitted." 

Department  of  Ohio  American  Legion  Aux- 
iliary. George  Washington  Honor  Medal 
Award.  CommunUy  Programs  Category. 
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Kal  Kalwmpy.  211  W  WeUhrtmer  Rd  .  Co- 
lumbus. tlOO  and  0«>rge  Washington  Honor 
Medal   Award   for   E»ay    'A  Trip— Uke   Not 

for  Hlppteal"  „  . 

WBNS-TV.  770  Twin  Rivers  Drive.  Colum- 
bua  Richard  Borel.  Prealdent  George  Wash- 
ington Honor  Medal  Award  for  Televlalon 
Program    -Service  to  God  and  Country 

kUM  Marty  Hale.  754  Main  St..  WlnteravlUe 
(deceaaed) .  George  Washington  Honor  Medal 
Award  for  Poem;  "How  Long?" 

Lt  Loula  O.  Hell.  USA.  550  Ogden  Rd  . 
Spnngneld.  (Station:  APO  San  rri^nciMCO 
California)  George  Washington  Honor  Medal 
Award  for  Armed  Porcee  Letter:  -Freedom— 
My  Heritage.  My  Responsibility  " 

M  Sgt  CurtU  W.  Dlggs,  U8AF.  1068  Mead- 
owdale  Ave..  Columbus  (Station:  APO  San 
Pranclsco.  California).  George  Washington 
Honor  Medal  Award.  Armed  Forces  Letter: 
-Freedom -My  Heritage.  My  Responsibility 

Whitehall  Yearling  High  School.  675  So. 
Yearling  Rd  .  WhltehaU.  George  Washington 
Honor  Medal  Award  In  School  Category 
for  Flag  Promotion,  supervised  by  Luella  E. 
Compton.  ^   ^,. 

Sandra  Wallace.  5300  Brand  Rd  .  Dublin. 
George  Washington  Honor  Medal  Award  for 
Youth  Essay.  -:Only  the  Dream  Is  Real"  Dub- 
lin High  School  ^     „ 

Mansfield  Rotary  Club.  535  Forest  St  Mans- 
neld.  George  Washington  Honor  Medal  Award 
In  Community  Programs  Category. 

Wallford  Elementary  School.  1915  E.  Coake 
Bd .  Columbus  George  Washington  Honor 
Medal  Award  In  School  Category 

Sixth  Avenue  Elementary  School.  303  E. 
eth  Ave..  Columbus.  George  Washington 
Honor  Medal  Award  In  School  Category. 

Stockbrldge  School.  3350  So.  Champion 
Ave  .  Columbus.  George  Washington  Honor 
Medal  Award  In  School  Category. 

Thomas  P  Beck.  1687  Qulgley  Rd  .  Colum- 
bus. Valley  Forge  Teachers  Medal  Award. 
Whetstone  Sr.  High  School. 

Pel  ton  Elementary  School.  920  Leonard 
Ave..  Columbus.  George  Washington  Honor 
Medal    Award.   School    Category 

Devonshire  School.  6286  Ambleelde  Dr., 
Columbus.  Geor?e  Washington  Honor  Medal 
Award  School  Category. 

Dorothy  N  Sears.  1724  West  First  Ave.. 
Columbus.  Valley  Forge  Teachers  Medal 
Award.  Marton-Franklln  High  School 

Hastings  Jr.  High  School.  1850  Hastings 
Lane.  Upper  Arlington.  George  Washington 
Honor  Medal  Award   School  Category. 

Crestvlew  ElemenUry-Junlor  High  School. 
251  E  Weber  Rd  .  Columbus  George  Wash- 
ington Honor  Medal  Award  School  Category. 
Carolyn  D.  Ford.  6433  Cardwell  Square.  E. 
Columbus.  Valley  Forge  Teachers  Medal 
Award  Clinton  Elementary 

MaJ.  Jack  D.  Hegele.  USAF.  162  Letchworth 
Ave.  Columbus  (Station:  Hamilton  AFB. 
California. )  George  Washington  Honor  Medal 
Award  for  Armed  Forces  Letter  'Preedom— 
My  Heritage.  My  Responsibility  " 

Rosemore  Junior  High  School.  4735  Kae 
Ave  Whitehall.  George  Washington  Honor 
Medal  Award  in  School  Category  Whitehall 
Schools. 

Patricia  Lee  Bandy.  474  North  Harris  Ave  . 
Columbus.  $100  and  George  Washington 
Honor  Medal  Award  Youth  Public  Address 
"You  ve  Got  to  Care  "  Westmoor  Jr  High 
School. 

Clinton  Jr  High  School.  3940  Karl  Rd..  Co- 
lumbus George  Washington  Honor  Medal 
Award.  School  Category 

Thomas  R.  Fletcher.  620  French  Drive,  Co- 
lumbus Valley  Forge  Teachers  Medal  Award. 
Assistant  Principal.  Hamilton  Elementary 
School 

West  Mound  School.  2051  W  Mound  St.. 
Columbus.  George  Washington  Honor  Medal 
Award  In  School  Category. 


WHAT  KIND  OF  WAR  IS  THIS? 


Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  received  a  letter  from  a  mother  who 
has  a  son  fighting  in  Vietnam.  Some  of 
the  restrictions  placed  upon  our  fighting 
men  there  are  causing  her  considerable 
anguish  and  many  sleepless  nights.  Real- 
izing that  her  son  is  In  a  combat  area 
with  Instructions  not  to  Are  at  the  enemy 
until  flred  upon  is.  to  say  the  least,  very 
discouraging  to  this  mother,  as  it  is  to 
her  soldier  son.  It  Is  no  wonder  to  me 
that  we  are  at  a  mlllUry  standstill  In 
Vietnam  If  this  is  the  method  of  fighting 
there.  My  question  is.  "Is  this  any  way 
to  fight  a  war?" 

Following  is  a  letter  recently  received 
by  this  mother  from  her  son.  I  believe  in 
the  face  of  the  Presidents  recent  an- 
nouncement of  plans  to  send  206,000 
more  men  to  Vietnam  this  letter  should 
be  considered  very  carefully.  Why  should 
the  number  of  fighting  men  in  Vietnam 
be  Increased  if  those  already  there  are 
not  allowed  to  fight  to  win?  I  believe  the 
administration  owes  this  mother,  her  son. 
and  all  Americans  an  answer  to  this 
question. 
The  letter  follows: 

PBBBT7ABT   6.    1968. 

D«AB  Folks:  Well.  I'm  getting  discouraged 
about  the  way  thU  war  Is  being  fought.  We 
cant  Are  unless  we're  flred  on,  even  If  we 
know  that  they  are  V.C. 

Right  now  do  you  know  what  Is  happen- 
ing"' The  VC  are  right  on  our  perimeter  with 
a  bunch  of  the  so  caUed  friendly  villagers 
with  weapons  making  them  dig  fox  holes  no 
more  than  200  feet  from  where  our  men  are 
dug  in.  We  are  watching  them  from  where 
we  sleep  Do  you  know  we  cant  Are  at  them 
Ull  they  Are  at  us?  We  are  Just  letting  them 
get  dug  in.  then  when  they  are  ready  to 
fight  we'll  flght.  and  men  on  both  sides 
will  die. 

The  VC  will  wait  tUl  Its  dark  before  they 
start  so  you  wont  be  able  to  see  very  good. 
We  aren't  smart  enough  to  open  up  on  tnem 
In  the  day  time  before  they  get  completely 
dug  in  I  guess  It  wouldn't  be  fair.  Well  the 
only  thing  to  do  la  Just  laxigh  at  It  and  don't 
worry  tUl  the  shooUng  starU. 

They  tried  to  mortar  us  1  night,  but  no 
one  wa«  hurt.  We  are  about  the  only  base 
that  hasnt  been  hit  hard.  We  are  lucky 
there  You  probably  heard  about  Kon  Tien. 
I  knew  2  twins  that  were  there.  They  were 
over  run.  One  Is  dead,  and  the  other  Is  In  a 
hospital  in  the  states.  SUU  we  have  to  flght 
fair.  Good  old  clean  flghUng  America.  I  guess 
thats  what  the  other  countries  say.  Well, 
this  Isn't  helping  a  bit  complaining.  I'm 
sorry.  I  Just  feel  like  letting  off  steam,  but 
Just  forget  It  all. 

Don't  worry  about  tonight.  Probably  noth- 
ing will  happen,  or  Just  a  light  skirmish. 
I'm   sure    111    be   Just   as   healthy   tomorrow 

as  I  am  today. 

FUKUABT  7.  1968. 

Well,  nothing  happened  last  night.  Thank 
goodness  2  of  my  friends  weren  i  that  lucky 
today.  They  died  at  2:00  PM  approximately. 
They  were  in  a  huey.  Just  1  ship  was  all 
there  was.  They  landed,  and  the  VC.  had  a 
trap  waiting  for  them.  There  Is  one  more  of 


my  friends  that  was  with  them.  His  body 
hin't  been  recovered.  U  he  Is  «tlU  alive  out 
there  may  God  be  with  him.  cause  they 
won't  be  able  to  look  for  him  till  tomorrow. 
Well.  I  don't  feel  like  writing  so  I'm  going 

to  close  for  now. 

Peb«uaky  8.  1968. 

Well,  nothing  happened  today.  I  went  to 

the  funeral  services  tonight  for  my  friends. 

I  thought  It  was  only  right  for  me  to  go.  I 

don't  feel   like  wrtUng  now.  I  guess  you'll 

all  understand. 

I  want  to  change  one  thing  I  said  earlier 
about  thU  place  wasn't  worth  flghtlng  for. 
Please  forget  I  said  It.  My  buddies  gave  their 
lives  for  thU  place,  and  to  me  that  makes 
It  worth  flghtlng  for. 

You  all  take  care  and  God  bless. 

Ill  see  you  all  In  185  days. 
Love. 


PROMPT  ACTION  URGED  FOR  PRES- 
IDENT'S CONSERVATION  PRO- 
POSALS 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson's  conservation  message  touched 
upon  many  areas  of  concern.  In  particu- 
lar I  was  glad  that  the  President  urged 
that  the  Solid  Waste  Act  of  1965  not  be 
permitted  to  expire  at  the  end  of  next 
year. 

According  to  information  given  me  by 
the  Public  Health  Service  encouraging 
progress  has  been  made  in  finding  solu- 
tions to  this  very  difficult,  nationwide 
problem  but  the  4  years  we  author- 
ized in  1965  is  just  not  enough  time. 
More  time  is  necessary  to  develop  new 
technical  knowledge  and  to  demonstrate 
how  to  apply  both  new  and  existing 
methods  of  waste  disposal.  We  need  more 
time  to  assist  States  in  developing  satis- 
factory waste  disposal  plans.  We  need 
more  time  to  train  technical  workers  in 
how  to  operate  the  new  and  better  meth- 
ods that  are  being  developed. 

It  strikes  me  that  the  planning  aspect 
is  of  particular  importance.  In  total,  the 
solid  waste  problem  is  one  of  true  nation- 
al Importence.  But  it  is  essentially  a 
compounding  of  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  local  and  metropolitan  area  prob- 
lems. It  used  to  be  that  most  of  our 
towns  and  cities  were  sxurounded  with 
vast  areas  of  open  land.  The  simple,  di- 
rect way  to  dispose  of  garbage  and  trash 
was  to  dump  it  outside  the  city  limits, 
and  maybe  bum  it  when  the  piles  be- 
gan to  get  too  big. 

We  cannot  afford  to  do  this  today, 
and  as  our  population  and  our  trash 
piles  grow  stUl  larger,  open  dumping  and 
burning  will  be  even  less  possible  next 
year  or  10  years  from  now. 

The  cities  are  nmning  together  and 
thus  they  are  running  out  of  land  for 
this  purpose.  They  are  also  nmning  out 
of  air.  Where  cheap  farmland  once  ex- 
isted near  the  city  limits,  we  now  have 
mile  after  mile  of  suburban  communi- 


ties. Where  we  once  had  what  we 
thought  was  an  inexhaustible  ocean  of 
clean  air  over  and  near  our  cities,  we  now 
have  a  dangerous  degree  of  air  pollution. 
Not  only  must  we  develop  better 
techniques  of  efficient  and  safe  waste 
disposal,  but  our  towns,  cities  and  sub- 
urbs must  find  new  and  efficient  methods 
for  working  In  cooiJeratlon  with  each 
other.  The  legislation  proposed  will 
provide  the  additional  time  needed  to 
analyze  the  results  just  now  beginning 
to  come  in  from  the  37  States  who  re- 
ceived planning  grants  under  the  exist- 
ing act.  It  will  provide  the  extra  time 
needed  to  complete,  analyze,  and  dissem- 
inate the  results  of  the  scores  of  re- 
search, development  and  demonstration 
projects  which  have  been  financed  under 
the  act. 

When  all  this  information  is  In  hand, 
it  will  begin  to  provide  the  experience 
and  the  new  technical  knowledge  which 
communities  throughout  the  country 
need  if  they  are  to  cope  with  their  local 
and  regional  solid  waste  problems.  We 
cannot  afford  to  stop  this  process  by 
failing  to  grant  this  extension  of  the 
Waste  Disposal  Act. 

I  support  and  commend  the  President 
for  this  vital  proposal. 


ROBERT  8.  McNAMARA 


Mr.     BURTON     of     California.     Mr. 
Speaker,   I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.     BURTON     of     California.     Mr. 
Speaker,  when  our  late  beloved  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  Just  a  little  over  7  years 
ago  announced  the  appointment  of  Rob- 
ert S.  McNamara  as  Secretary  of  De- 
fense,  he   noted   that   Mr.   McNamara 
would  be  taking  the  post  at  "great  per- 
sonal sacrifice." 

Mr.  McNamara.  as  my  colleagues  all 
remember  well,  was  the  president  of  the 
Ford  Motor  Co.  Acknowledging  his  re- 
grets at  leaving  that  association,  Mr. 
McNamara  declared  he  was  accepting 
his  duties  in  the  Department  of  Defense 
"with  a  tremendous  sense  of  challenge 
and  with  full  confidence  in  the  ability  of 
President-elect  Kennedy  to  lead  this 
Nation  forward  at  a  time  and  in  circum- 
stances that  demand  the  best  that  every 
citizen  has  to  offer." 

At  the  press  conference  when  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  introduced  him,  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara, with  commendable  candor,  an- 
swered reporters'  questions  about  possi- 
ble conflict  of  interest  and  told  them  he 
would  be  divesting  himself  of  holdings  in 
two  companies  In  order  to  avoid  any  con- 
ceivable conflict  of  Interest. 

In  so  doing,  Mr.  McNamara  set  an  ex- 
ample for  public  service  which  may  well 
serve  as  a  model  for  all  Government  ex- 
ecutives. Furthermore,  In  his  7  years  in 
office,  he  has  demonstrated  beyond  any 
doubt  his  devotion  to  meeting  the  chal- 
lenge he  envisioned  in  accepting  the 
position. 

He  has  held  the  post  longer  than  any 
of  the  other  seven  Secretaries  of  Defense. 


He  has  iably  promoted  and  defended  his 
policies,  even  when  they  have  come  under 
strong  fire  from  various  quarters.  He  has 
been  quick  to  share  credit  with  his  staff 
when  things  have  gone  well  and  he  has 
never  hesitated  to  accept  full  respon- 
sibility when  things  have  gone  wrong. 

It  is  inconceivable.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
any  Member  of  this  House  would  ever 
find  himself  In  agreement  100  percent 
of  the  time  with  any  Cabinet  member. 
But  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
any  Member  of  this  House  could  utter 
anything  but  praise  for  the  energy  and 
dedication  with  which  Secretary  McNa- 
mara has  served  his  country. 

During  this  time  he  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  development  of  Improved 
procurement  methods,  organizational 
changes  in  our  Armed  Forces — both  Re- 
serve and  Regular,  and  general  measures 
designed  to  promote  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy within  the  Defense  Department. 

More  important  than  that,  however. 
Secretary  McNamara,  to  an  extent  not 
achieved  by  any  of  his  predecessors,  has 
asserted  civilian  control  over  the  mili- 
tary— a  posture  which  is  essential  and 
basic  to  a  Secretary  of  Defense  if  we  are 
to  retain  and  protect  our  free  and  dem- 
ocratic institutions.  Precisely  because  of 
his  presence  in  the  office,  we  have  been 
able  to  feel  some  security  against  the 
threat  of  the  growing  military-Industrial 
complex,  of  which  President  Eisenhower 
warned  us  upon  his  departure  from  the 
White  House. 

Mr.  McNamara's  has  been  the  most 
consistent  voice  of  restraint  rising  above 
the  senseless  clamor  of  those  who  would 
have  us  believe  that  military  might  alone 
is  the  means  of  solving  the  problems  of 
humanity.  Secretary  McNamara  is  a 
man  of  remarkable  capacity,  strength  of 
character,  and  well-balanced  judgment. 
It  is  most  regrettable  that  this 
source  of  reason  and  restraint  will  be 
lost  to  the  decisionmaking  process. 

Admittedly  my  high  regard  for  Secre- 
tary McNamara  is  not  diminished  by  the 
fact  that  he  was  born  in  San  Francisco, 
the  city  my  distinguished  colleague,  Mr. 
Mailhard,  and  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
representing.  Farther,  Mr.  McNamara 
is  a  graduate  of  our  great  University  of 
Caiifornia  at  Berkeley,  where  he  was 
elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  Should  he 
ever  choose  to  return  to  the  city  of  his 
birth,  I  would  welcome  him  as  a  constit- 
uent. 


AMERICAN-ISRAEL  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  American-Israel  Public  Affairs 
Committee  has  just  this  week  adopted  a 
policy  statement  which  reflects  the 
thoughtful  concerns  for  peace  in  the 
Near  East  which  many  of  us  share. 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues,  as  I  have, 
will  find  this  statement  to  be  of  great  in- 


terest. I  therefore  have  taken  the  liberty 
of  placing  the  text  in  the  Record  at  this 
time: 

Stateuent  op  Pouct  adopted  by  the  Ameri- 
can ISRAEi.  PUBUC  Affairs  Committee, 
March  10,  1968 

We  meet  at  a  time  of  significant  change  in 
the  Near  East:  when  there  Is  renewed  hope 
for  peace;  when  there  Is  danger  of  renewed 
war. 

We  are  hopeful  that  the  conflict  of  1967 
may  lead  to  peace  In  1968. 

The  first  condition  of  peace  is  the  willing- 
ness of  Arab  leaders  to  recognize  that  Israel 
exists.  We  hope  that  all  nations  will  encour- 
age Arab  leaders  to  abandon  past  enmities 
and  to  take  steps  leading  to  peace.  Conflict 
is  costly  and  futile.  Economic,  technical  and 
cultural  cooperation  will  benefit  all  the  peo- 
ples of  the  region. 

We  support  the  position  that  direct  nego- 
tiation between  Israel  and  the  Arab  states 
is  the  most  effective  method  to  obtain  a  Just 
and  durable  peace.  As  President  Johnson  de- 
clared on  June  19,  1967: 

"Clearly  the  parties  to  the  conflict  must  be 
the  parties  to  the  peace.  Sooner  or  later.  It  Is 
they  who  must  make  a  settlement  In  the 
area." 

We  commend  the  Administration  for  resist- 
ing Soviet-Arab  pressures  to  force  Israel's 
withdrawal  from  occupied  territories  in  ad- 
vance of  a  peace  settlement  and  we  appreci- 
ate the  Congressional  reinforcement  of  this 
position. 

We  are  alarmed  by  Soviet  policy  in  the 
Near  East. 

The  Soviet  Union  supported  Arab  aggres- 
sion and  equipped  the  Arab  states  for  It.  It 
blocked  peace  moves  before  June  5.  Since 
then  it  labored  to  rescue  the  Arab  states  from 
the  consequences  of  military  defeat  by  at- 
tempting to  pressure  Israel  Into  diplomatic 
surrender.  It  has  rehabilitated  Arab  arsenals 
with  sophisticated  planes,  tanks,  ship*  and 
missiles,  in  dangerous  escalation.  The  Soviet 
air  force  and  navy  have  taken  up  menacing 
positions  In  the  Mediterranean  and  Red  Seas 
in  increasing  numbers. 

We  call  on  our  Government  to  provide  Is- 
rael with  the  planes  and  other  military  equip- 
ment she  must  have  to  deter  her  neighbors 
from  new  aggression.  The  need  for  action  is 
accentuated  by  the  change  in  the  policy  of 
some  governments  which  no  longer  sell  planes 
to  Israel  but  are  prepared  to  send  weapons  to 
Israel's  enemies.  There  must  be  no  doubt 
about  U.S.  readiness  to  stand  by  Israel  and 
to  act  accordingly.  Such  a  course  will  serve 
the  Interests  of  the  United  SUtes  and  the 
cause  of  p?ace. 

BOrrNDARIES 

Boundaries  between  Israel  and  her  Arab 
neighbors  should  be  defined  by  the  states 
directly  concerned.  In  order  to  guarantee 
the  right  of  all  to  live  in  peace,  free  from 
threats  or  acts  of  force.  Until  such  bound- 
aries are  established,  as  part  of  an  overall 
peace  agreement.  Israel  cannot  be  expected 
to  retreat  from  existing  positions.  There 
can  be  no  return  to  artificial  frontiers  which 
contribute  to  instability  and  tempt  war. 


JERUSALEM 

The  people  of  Israel  have  been  reunited 
with  their  ancient  capital. 

For  twenty  years  the  international  com- 
munity tolerated  Jordan's  misrule  of  the 
Holy  City.  In  violation  of  her  agreement. 
Jordan  refused  free  access  to  Jews  and  Israel 
Arabs  to  their  institutions  and  Holy  Places, 
and  permitted  the  desecration  and  destruc- 
tion of  synagogues  and  JewUh  cemeteries. 

We  are  confident  that  Israel  is  governing 
and  will  continue  to  govern  Jerusalem  in 
the  interest  of  all  its  residents  and  that  she 
will  respect,  preserve  and  grant  access  to 
the  shrines  of  all  faiths. 
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An  early  Ar»b-Ur»el  peace  will  help  speed 
solution  of  the  refugee  problem  pen>etu; 
ated  over  the  years  by  the  illusion  that 
Israel  would  be  destroyed  There  Is  now  hope 
that  the  Arab  statee  will  adopt  a  more  real- 
istic policy  and  will  cooperate  in  measurea 
looking  toward  refugee  employment  ab- 
sorption and  resettlement.  But  it  l»  obylou. 
that  little  can  be  done  without  pollUcal 
agreements. 

Pending  a  settlement,  our  Government 
should  reconsider  lU  attitude  toward  the 
united  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency 
(UNRWA).  While  that  Agency  has  mlnu- 
tered  to  the  relief  and  rehablUUtlon  of 
refugees,  to  their  health  and  education.  It 
haa  deferred  to  the  political  attitudes  of 
the  Arab  states.  It  has  railed  to  purge  the 
ration  rolls  of  the  names  of  thoee  who  are 
no  longer  entitled  to  relief  because  of  death, 
employment  or  enlistment  In  para-mlliury 
units  organized  for  war  against  larael  It 
has  not  implemented  any  broad  program  to 
put  refugee*  to  work. 

The  international  community  should  not 
countenance  a  synem  whereby  hoet  govern- 
ments are  paimltted  to  avoid  responsibility 
for  th»  care  and  education  of  substantial 
seRments  of  their  population.  We  recom- 
mend that  CS  funds  now  contributed  to 
UNRWA  be  used  for  constructive  projecu  to 
stimulate  economic  and  social  absorption 
of  the  refugee  population. 

We  believe  that  most  of  the  Arab  refugees 
must  be  resettled  in  Arab  countries  where 
there  Is  room  and  opportunity  for  them  We 
also  believe  that  other  nations  which  need 
manpower  should  welcome  Immigration  of 
the  refugees  In  an  effort  to  speed  their  re- 
habilitation and  resettlement. 

Emigration  of  the  surviving  remnants  of 
Jewish  populations  of  Arab  lands  was  ac- 
celerated this  summer  as  governmenU  and 
mobs  subjected  them  to  brutal  treatment. 
The  Jews  who  remain  in  these  countries  to- 
day are  subject  to  cruel  disabilities  and 
some  are  still   Imprisoned,  as  in  Egypt. 

More  than  one -half  million  Jews  who  lived 
in  Arab  countries  have  fled  since  1948  and 
the  great  majority  have  been  resettled  in 
larael  Many  suffered  expropriation  of  their 
properties  at  the  hands  of  Arab  governments, 
without  compensation  Any  program  for 
compensation  to  Arab  refugees  should  be 
equitably  balanced  by  compensation  by  the 
Arab  government*  to  their  former  Jewish 
citizens. 

INTERNATIONAL  WATBIWAYS 

Egypt's  refusal  to  permit  Israel  shipping 
through  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  Straits  of 
Tlran  is  a  violation  of  international  law 
and  is  a  major  factor  contributing  to  war  In 
the  Near  East.  Our  Government  has  always 
supported  freedom  of  passage  through  In- 
ternational waterways  for  the  ships  of  all 
nations  There  can  be  no  compromise  on 
this  Issue. 

CCONOMIC  ASStSTANCk 

We  favor  economic  aid  to  nations  In  the 
Near  Bast  which  use  our  assistance  to  stimu- 
late economic  development  and  the  raising 
of  living  standards  But  we  believe  that  aid 
should  be  withheld  from  those  who  use  It 
tj  subsidize  preparations  to  wage  aggressive 
war  In  this  crucial  period,  when  negoila- 
t  ons  are  IndUpensable  to  peace,  we  urge 
our  Government  to  withhold  aid  from  those 
nitlons  which  refuse  to  negotiate  a  settle- 
ment. Nor  should  aid  be  extended  to  coun- 
tries which  have  broken  off  relations  with 
the  United  States. 

Aid  should  include  the  development  oi 
water  resources.  We  commend  the  Admlnls- 
tratlons  sponsorship  In  1964  of  the  plan 
to  establish  a  nuclear  desalting  plant  in 
Israel  and  the  subsequent  study  by  a  Joint 
US -Israel  board.  We  believe  that  such  a 
plant  would  stimulate  agricultural  and  eco- 
aomlc  development  In  Urael  and  could  aid 


refugee  resettlement  In  Oaza  and  the  Sinai 

^^wTwetcome  the  wide  bipartisan  Congres- 
sional support  for  the  development  of  nuclear 

'**aSi^  TdUuate  desalting  plant  Is  economi- 
cally feasible  only  if  granu  and  lo'-coat 
funds  are  made  available.  We  urge  the  Ad- 
mlnlsuatlon  and  Congress  to  consider  ap- 
propriate measures  to  advance  this  project. 

ARAB  ■OTCOTT 

We  call  for  a  review  by  the  Administration 
and  Congress  to  strengthen  existing  leglsla- 
Uon  and  admlnUtratlve  measures  to  curb  the 
efforu  of  the  Arab  League  to  boycott  Amer- 
ican businessmen  who  enter  Into  commercial 
relations  with  Israel 


SUMMAKT 

We  urge  our  Government: 

To  insist  that  the  Arab  governmenU  nego- 
tiate a  peace  settlement  with  Israel 

To  provide  arms  to  Israel  to  offset  thoM 
which  the  Arab  states  are  acquiring  to  attack 

her 

To  provide  economic  aid  to  Israel  to  facili- 
tate her  water  desalting  program. 

To  continue  aid  to  Arab  countries  which 
will  be  used  to  raise  living  standards  and 
to  withhold  aid  used  to  finance  aggression 

To  promote  the  resettlement  of  Arab  refu- 
gees In  lands  where  there  Is  room  and  oppor- 
tunity for  them,  and  to  adopt  measures  for 
the  orderly  liquidation  of  UNRWA 

To  resUt  Arab  boycott  practices 

Israel  celebrates  her  aoth  birthday  this 
year  We  record  our  satisfaction  with  the  con- 
tinuing friendship  between  the  United  States 
and  Israel 

Over  the  years,  the  United  Slates  and 
Israel— the  governmenU  and  the  peoples — 
have  shared  common  aspirations  for  peace 
and  the  preservation  of  freedom.  On  this 
anniversary  year,  we  trust  that  our  Oovern- 
r  lent  will  persUt  in  the  search  for  a  peaceful 
settlement  in  the  Near  East  and  that  other 
governmenU  will  cooperate  in  the  attain- 
ment of  this  paramount  goal. 


bia  in  which  I  have  an  equity  of  about 
$10,000.  I  have  no  other  real  estate  hold- 

My  wife  was  continuously  employed  in 
my  congressional  office  from  my  election 
until  December  31.  1967.  Because  of  the 
passage   of    legislation   prohibiting    the 
further  hiring  of  relatives  by  Members  of 
Congress.  I  have  removed  Mrs.  Brown 
from  my  payroll  as  a  matter  of  equity, 
even  though  not  required  by  the  terms  of 
the  law   She  wiU  continue  to  contribute 
her  services  to  my  ofBce  as  a  fuH-fime 
volunteer.  Her  salary  for  1967  was  $12.- 
500.  and  for  the  full  5  years  of  her  em- 
ployment in  my  office  her  average  salary 
was  approximately  $10,000  per  year,  all 
of  which  was  contributed  toward  meet- 
ing   unreimbursed   office    expenses   and 
past  campaign  debts. 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 


Mr.     BROWN     of     California.     Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
fromCahfornia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  the  hopes  of  encouraging  a  trend 
by  Members  of  Congress  toward  the  full 
public  disclosure  of  their  financial  affairs. 
I  am  reporting  herewith,  as  I  did  last 
year,  the  pertinent  data  with  regard  to 
my  own  finances.   I  again  express  the 
hope  that  this  Congress  will  act  speedily 
to  adopt  reasonable  standards  of  ethical 
conduct  for  all  Members  of  Congress  and 
that  these  standards  will  include  the  dis- 
closure of  all  relevant  personal  financial 
matters. 

My  personal  income  for  1967  included 
my  congressional  salary  of  $30,000.  mis- 
cellaneous income  from  speaking  and 
writing  of  about  $1,000.  and  a  long-term 
capital  gain  of  about  $9,500  on  the  sale 
of  $50,000  worth  of  securities.  • 

I  own  1.000  shares  of  stock  in  Monarch 
Savings  &  Loan  Association  and  600 
shares  of  stock  in  Pan-American  Nation- 
al Bank,  both  of  which  businesses  are 
in  my  congress  onal  district  and  which 
I  assisted  in  organizing.  I  own  no  other 
stock  of  any  significance. 
I  own  a  home  in  the  District  of  Colum- 


ANOTHER  MOTHER  FOR  PEACE 
Mr      BROWN     of     California.     Mr. 
Speaker    I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr      BROWN     of     California.     Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  called  attention  on  previ- 
ous  occasions  to  the  excellent  work  be- 
ing done  by  a  group  of  talented  ladles, 
who  operate  under  the  name  of  "Another 
Mother   for   Peace."   seeking   to   create 
public  support  for  ending  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  Headquartered  in  Beverly  Hdls. 
Calif     these  ladies  have  attracted  sup- 
porters  throughout   the   United   States. 
They  have  created  extremely  effective 
literature,  in  the  form  of  Christmas  and 
Mother's  Day  cards,  and  distributed,  on 
order,  well  over  a  half  million  of  such 

cards.  ,  ..  , 

They    publish    their   own   newsletter, 
have    enlisted    hundreds    of    volunteer 
workers— forcing     a     move     to    larger 
offices— and  are  expanding  their  efforts 
daily  They  are  now  designing,  printing, 
and  selling   by   the   thousands  bumper 
stickers  for  cars,  envelope  seals,  "War  Is 
Not  Healthy"  posters  and  similar  items. 
The  latest  project  of  "Another  Mother 
for   Peace"   demonstrates   the   political 
realism  which  underlies  their  activities. 
Recopnizing.  in  the  words  of  a  noted 
California  political  leader  that  "money 
4s  the  mother's  milk  of  politics."  they 
have  decided  to  "put  their  dollars  where 
their  heart  is."  I  quote  from  their  Feb- 
ruary newsletter. 

We  have  established  an  Invest  In  Peace 
account  to  support  the  re-election  of  those 
Senators  and  Representatives  who  have  taken 
a  realUtlc  stand  against  the  war  in  Vietnam 
by  voting  against  war  appropriations.  TTiese 
men  are:  Sen.  Ernest  Gruenlng  <D-Alca.). 
Sen  Wayne  Morse  (D-Ore.).  Sen.  Gaylord 
Nelson  (D-Wls.),  Rep  George  E.  Brown  Jr. 
(D-Callf  ).  Rep  Phillip  Burton  (D-Callf.). 
Rep.  Don  Edwards  (D-Callf.) .  Rep.  John  Con- 
vers  (D-Mlch.).  Rep.  Don  Fraser  (D-Mlnn.). 
Reo  Jchn  Dow  (D-N.Y.).  Rep.  Benjamin 
Rosenthal  (D-N.Y.) .  Rep.  William  FltW  Ryan 
(D-NY).  Rep.  Charles  Mosher  (R-Ohlo), 
Rep  Robert  Kastenmeler  (D-Wls).  Rep. 
Henry  Reuss  (D-Wls.) 

The  money  will  be  divided  equally  among 
them  to  help  defray  their  campaign  costs. 

Additional  Congressmen  wlU  be  added 
to  their  list. 


The  mothers  are  asking  each  of  their 
members  to  deposit  at  least  $1  per  month 
in  the  "Invest  in  Peace"  account  which 
they  have  established.  Already  they  are 
sending  out  deposit  slips  and  pread- 
dressed  envelopes  directed  to  their  bank 
in  Beverly  Hills.  Tlie  campaign  has  the 
potential  of  raising  several  hundred 
thousands  of  dollars  from  the  small  con- 
tributions of  mothers  throughout  the 
country.  Having  seen  the  energy  and 
talent  already  displayed  by  these  dedi- 
cated women,  I  will  not  be  surprised  if 
their  efforts  surpass  those  of  the  regular 
party  fundraisers.  We  wish  them  well 
in  their  program. 


DANBURY  MALL  FLOOD  CONTROL 
PROGRAM  RESULT  FROM  TRAGE- 
DY OF  1955 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  tragedy 
can  very  often  be  turned  to  triumph  and 
the  stalwart  citizens  of  Danbury  who  suf- 
fered setback  and  serious  loss  in  the 
floods  of  1955  now  look  with  pleasure 
upon  the  community  improvements 
which  have  emerged  from  the  ruins. 

The  Danbury  News-Times  spoke  edi- 
torially and  eloquently  in  its  issue  of 
March  5  concerning  the  opening  recently 
of  the  Danbury  Mall  built  in  the  former 
flood-prone  area  which  in  1955,  in  the 
words  of  the  News-Times  was  "a  mixed 
industrial-commercial-residential  sec- 
tion, much  of  it  run  down." 

Favorable  comment  on  the  Danbury 
Mall  encourages  additional  comment 
that  legislation  which  I  have  sponsored 
to  provide  adequate  flood  control  in  the 
Still  River  area  has  progressed,  and  Fed- 
eral funds  have  been  provided  to  curb 
the  Still  River. 

Urban  renewal  when  undertaken  in 
flood-prone  areas  must  of  necessity  be 
accompanied  by  flood  protection  bul- 
warks and  these  accomplishments  are 
going  hand  in  hand  in  Danbury. 

Urban  renewal  is  more  than  a  bright 
artist's  rendition  of  future  designs.  It 
requires  more  than  a  vision  of  things  to 
come.  It  requires  hard  decisions,  hard 
work,  and  the  determination  to  continue 
the  task  despite  inevitable  setbacks. 

When  the  Still  River  flooded  downtown 
Danbury.  Conn.,  in  1955,  the  resulting 
destruction  was  tragic.  It  was  also 
traumatic;  and  from  that  disaster  has 
come  a  new  dedication  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  city. 

The  opening  of  the  Danbury  Mall,  a 
spacious  shopping  complex,  is  a  mile- 
stone in  the  city's  history,  and  I  com- 
mend to  my  colleagues'  attention  the  edi- 
torial from  the  Danbury  News-Times 
which  assesses  this  fine  achievement: 
The  Mall  Points  to  the  FtrruRE 
The  traditional  ribbon  was  cut  this  morn- 
ing, marking  formally  the  opening  of  the 
Danbury  Mall. 

Opening  of  stores  In  the  Mall  began  late 
last  week,  followed  yesterday  by  the  opening 


of  the  Grand  Way  department  store,  the  larg- 
est tenant. 

Crowds  on  those  days,  plus  the  crowd 
today,  are  evidence  that  the  Mall  Is  already 
a  valued  addition  to  the  commercial  life  of 
Danbury. 

As  one  saunters  casually  through  the  Mall, 
noting  with  approval  the  decor,  the  modern 
features  and  the  variety  of  merchandise.  It 
becomes  a  bit  difficult  to  recall  that  the  area, 
until  recent  years,  was  a  mixed  Industrlal- 
commerclal-resldentlal  section,  much  of  It 
run  down  and  flood  prone. 

It  took  the  floods  of  1955  to  convince  Dan- 
bury that  something  had  to  be  done  about 
this  and   other  areas  along  the  Still  River. 

It  then  took  Imagination,  determination 
and  a  lot  of  hard  work,  by  various  officials 
and  members  of  the  Redevelopment  Agency, 
as  well  as  those  concerned  with  flood  con- 
trol, to  see  that  a  better  Danbury  resulted. 

The  12  years  during  which  redevelopment 
was  discussed  and  then  argued  with  some 
heat  and  more  often  with  frustration  are  now 
only  a  memory  as  one  looks  over  with  pride 
what  has  been  wrought. 

Yes,  there  were  difficulties.  But  Danbury 
worked  together  to  overcome  them. 

So  the  Mall  Is  much  more  than  Just  the 
climax  or  the  end  of  one  local  effort. 

Rather,  It  should  be  regarded  as  the  be- 
ginning— a  beginning  toward  an  even  better 
downtown,  an  even  better  Danbury. 

It  offers  evidence  of  what  can  be  done 
when  thoughts  are  turned  not  only  from 
the  past,  but  from  the  present,  and  toward 
the  future. 

It  will  serve  the  present,  and  serve  It  well. 
It  will  also  have  an  Important  role  in  the 
future  of  downtown,  of  Danbury,  and  of  the 
whole  area. 


TO  RENEW  A  NATION 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  material. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President's  message  on  conservation  is  a 
challenge  to  America  to  be  lx)ld  in  its 
vision  of  the  future. 

We  are  today  engaged  in  a  race — a 
race  which  the  President  correctly  de- 
scribes as  a  race  to  prevent  the  wastes 
of  the  technology  we  developed  to  serve 
us,  from  endangering  our  very  existence. 

The  competition  is  keen  and  unre- 
lenting. Pollution  of  our  water  and  air 
will  be  defeated  only  by  our  constant  and 
untiring  efforts  to  push  it  back. 

Our  cities  grow  more  crowded,  and 
the  need  for  a  haven  in  the  wilderness 
becomes  increasingly  urgent  for  those 
who  spend  their  days  in  the  noise  and 
bustle  of  passing  crowds. 

Our  natural  wilderness,  if  it  is  unpro- 
tected by  common  agreement,  easily  be- 
comes the  wastebasket  of  our  civiliza- 
tion. 

The  broad  spectrum  of  conservation 
measures  urged  by  the  President  is  of 
profound  importance  to  America,  both 
now  and  in  the  future. 

Of  the  proposals  for  new  areas  to  be 
protected,  none  is  more  urgent,  in  my 
opinion,  than  the  President's  renewed 
appeal  for  the  establishment  of  a  Red- 
wood National  Park  in  California. 

The  battle  to  preserve  significant 
stands  of  virgin  growths  of  the  giant 


redwoods  has  deeply  stirred  the  Amer- 
ican people.  This  majestic  tree  is  now 
found  only  in  a  narrow  band  along  the 
northern  coast  of  California,  but  the 
inspiration  of  the  redwoods  is  known 
throughout  our  land.  Support  for  their 
preservation  in  a  Redwood  National  Park 
transcends  State  boundary  lines. 

Quite  literally,  we  now  face  a  "last 
chance"  opportunity  to  preserve  this 
priceless  natural  resource  for  future 
generations. 

Voluntary  moratoriiuns  by  redwood 
lumber  companies  have  delayed  the  cut- 
ting of  many  of  the  magnificent  stands 
of  trees.  We  cannot  expect  this  voluntary 
moratoriimi  to  continue  much  longer. 
We  must  act  now. 

I  commend  the  President  for  the  em- 
phasis he  has  placed  on  this  recom- 
mendation and  urge  early  and  favorable 
action  by  this  body  on  the  Redwood  Na- 
tional Park  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  has  also 
recognized  the  need  to  develop  adequate 
machinery  to  finance  the  acquisition  of 
lands  for  conservation  and  recreation 
purposes. 

The  need  for  more  land  to  provide  for 
a  growing  population  along  with  rising 
land  costs  requires  an  expanded  program 
to  finance  the  acquisitions. 

The  Federal  Government  receives  the 
revenues  from  mineral  leases  in  the  Out- 
er Continental  Shelf. 

That  shelf — 

As  the  President  reminds  us — 
belongs  to  the  people,  and  It  Is  only  right 
that  revenues  from  it  be  used  for  the  people's 
benefit. 

He  therefore  recommends  the  use  of 
part  of  these  funds  to  augment  the  land 
and  water  conservation  fund  over  the 
next  5  years  so  that  additional  lands  may 
be  acquired. 

I  think  it  is  wise  to  use  our  income  in 
this  manner,  and  I  support  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  to  increase  the  land  and 
water  conservation  fund  over  the  next  5 
years.  I  hope,  however,  that  we  might 
give  consideration  to  increasing  it  to  an 
even  higher  level. 


VIETNAM 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  material. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
newspapers  reported  that  military  ad- 
visors were  requesting  the  President  to 
send  as  many  as  206,000  more  American 
troops  to  Vietnam.  Since  1965,  I  have 
been  strongly  opposed  to  escalation  in 
the  fighting  in  Vietnam,  and  today  am 
still  opposed  to  committing  any  more 
American  soldiers. 

The  war  has  been  escalated  time  and 
time  again,  and  yet,  after  3  years, 
we  find  not  peace  or  victory  but  only  a 
greater  level  of  violence. 

The  approval  of  another  major  troop 
increase,  in  my  judgment,  will  be  of  no 
immediate  or  long-range  value. 
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II  we  decide  to  send  more  troops  there 
\s  reason  to  believe  they  would  not  reach 
Vietnam  in  time  to  alter  our  current 

situation.  . _„ 

On  the  long-term  basis  our  adveraary 
has  shown  the  willingness  and  capability 
to  match  our  increases  with  those  of  his 
own  and  I  have  no  reason  to  beUeve  he 
would  not  do  so  again. 

The  conflict  only  grows  in  intensity 
with  each  step  upward  we  take,  and  the 
hopes  for  peace  grow  dimmer.  American 
escalation,  in  short,  is  obviously  not  the 
solution  to  the  war.  In  the  final  analysis 
this  is  a  Vietnamese  war  and  it  must 
be  fought  and  settled  by  the  Vietnamese. 
Therefore,  I  am  today  cosponsorlng  a 
resolution  calling  on  the  Congress  to  ex- 
press the  view  that  the  United  States 
should  not  increase  its  mlUtary  involve- 
ment In  Vietnam. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  this  resolution  will 
prove  a  caUlyst  to  congressional  discus- 
sions and  action  that  will  limit  our  in- 
volvement and  lead  to  an  early  negoti- 
ated settlement. 
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pounds  this  philosophy  with  such  skill 
and  clarity. 

I  also  feel  the  Members  will  be  In- 
terested in  reading  the  following  review 
of  this  Important  book  by  Joseph  Young, 
which  appeared  recently  in  the  Wash- 
ington Star; 

Postal  Sekvice  Critique  Is  Offwed  in  New 
Book  bt   PoRMKm  Aide 


CULLINAN  AND  FARLEY  CORffilNE 
EFFORTS  ON  SPLENDID  BOOK  ON 
THE  POST  OFFICE 


Mr  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  mclude 
extraneous  matter.  ♦>,««. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  tnere 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  OLSEN  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  a  curi- 
ous fact  that  the  Post  Office  Department, 
perhaps  the  most  human  of  all  our  gov- 
ernmental institutions,  has  never,  until 
now.  attracted  the  pen  of  a  talented  hls- 

However,  I  am  glad  to  report  that  this 
deficiency  has  been  remedied  in  a  new 
and  fascinating  book.  "The  Post  Office 
Department."  published  by  Frederick  A. 
Praeger.  Inc..  of  New  York  City,  and 
written  by  Gerald  CulUnan.  with  a  fine 
foreword  by  that  exemplary  former 
Postmaster  General.  James  A.  Farley. 

Gerald  Cullinan.  who  Is  well  known  to 
many  Members  of  this  body,  is  a  native 
San  Franciscan  who  received  his  train- 
ing as  a  historian  and  a  writer  at  Ox- 
ford   University.    He    served    for    b^/z 
years    in    the    top    echelon    of    postal 
management,  and  for  8  years  he  has  been 
the  assistant  to  Jerome  J.  Keating,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Association  of  Let- 
ter Carriers.  He  knows  his  subject  from 
every  conceivable  point  of  view,  and  he 
proves  in  this  book  that  It  is  possible  to 
write  about  the  postal  service  with  metic- 
ulous scholarship,  without  being.  In  the 
least,  academic.  Never  has  the  story  of 
the   post   office   been   presented   before 
with  such  wit  and  human  interest. 

I  might  add.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Gerald 
Cullinan's  philosophy  Is  strongly  on  the 
side  of  public  service  in  the  Post  Office, 
as  opposed  to  the  phUosophy  of  sterile 
economy  which  has  plagued  the  estab- 
lishment over  the  years  and  which  has 
impaired  its  usefulness  to  the  Nation.  I 
feel  certain  that  many  Members  will  wel- 
come the  publication  of  a  book  that  ex- 


iBy  Joseph  Young) 
If   anyone   Is  qualified   to  write  a  history 
and  critique  of  the  Post  Office  Department. 
Gerald   Cullinan   Is  the  man. 

A  former  San  Francisco  city  editor.  Culli- 
nan served  as  special  assistant  to  Postmaster 
General  Arthur  Summerfleld  during  the 
Elsenhower  admlnlsuatlon.  He  is  now  ad- 
ministrative assistant  to  Jerome  Keating,  the 
president  of  the  AFI^CIO  NaUonal  Associa- 
tion of  Letter  Carriers. 

Cullinan's  book.  "The  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment" (Prederlck  A.  Praeger.  publishers 
$S95).  gives  a  concise  and  wise  assessment 
of  the  postal  service,  lu  problems  and  its 
future  It  also  gives  a  fascinating  behind- 
the-scenes  account  of  the  various  postmaster 
general  regimes  and  the  political  forces  that 
play  such  an  important  role  In  the  postal 
service 

The  author  blames  the  Congress,  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  and  the  Budget  Bureau 
for  many  of  the  Ills  of  the  postal  service. 

Penny-pinching  on  the  part  of  Congress 
and  the  Budget  Bureau,  plus  indifference  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  the  plight 
of  postal  workers,  are  cited  by  Cullinan  as 
some  of  the  factors  that  deprive  the  Amer- 
ican public  of  the  service  It  deserves. 

Cullinan  recalls  that  last  October,  while 
tesUfylng  before  the  Senate  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee.  CSC  Chairman  John 
Macy  admitted  under  questioning  that  he 
had  no  Idea  that  postal  workers  have  to 
begin  their  careers  as  subsUtutes  and  remain 
in  that  capacity  for  several  years  before 
achieving  sutus  as  regular  employes. 

Commenu  Cullinan:  "Postal  employes  can 
be  excused  for  believing  that  ignorance  of 
their  basic  condition  of  work  Indicates  a  lack 
of  Interest  in  their  welfare." 

Cullinan  llsu  the  Intensely  poUtlcal- 
mlnded  James  A.  Farley  as  one  of  the  great 
postmasters  general  and  also  has  kind  words 
for  such  recent  PMGs  as  J.  Edward  Day  and 
the  incumbent  Lawrence  OBrlen.  However. 
Cullinan  says  the  great  demands  placed  on 
the  talented  OBrlens  time  by  the  White 
House  prevent  him  from  giving  the  full  time 
and  attention  to  his  PMG  Job  that  present 
problems  requUe. 

Of  his  former  boM.  PMG  Summerfleld. 
Cullinan  praises  his  ability,  but  says  his  ar- 
rogance and  high-handedness  In  deaUng 
with  Congress  and  employe  unions  prevented 
him  from  becoming  a  great  PMG. 

InteresUngly  enough.  Cullinan  has  little 
regard  for  Jesse  Donaldson.  PMG  under 
President  Truman,  and  the  only  postal  ca- 
reer employe  ever  to  become  Postmaster 
General.  Donaldson  was  resistant  to  change 
and  initiated  service  cutbacks  that  sUll  crip- 
ple the  postal  service,  Cullinan  contends. 

CulUnan  views  the  postal  service's  great 
difficulty  as  the  Intensive  economies  which 
have  been  forced  on  It  by  the  executive 
branch  and  the  Congress,  and  that  this  con- 
dition grows  worse  with  each  addlUonal  year 
of  neglect.  Congress  should  allow  the  postal 
service  to  utlUze  the  best  practices  of  the 
private  sector  In  running  Its  operations,  he 
says. 

"Just  because  it  Is  a  service  Is  no  reason 
for  It  to  be  managed  In  a  slovenly  fashion- 
as  a  patronage-dispensing  machine  first,  a 
bureaucraUc  organism  second,  a  whipping 
boy  for  unlmaglnaUve  government  account- 
ants third,  and  only  IncldentaUy  as  the  es- 
sential element  It  Is  In  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic life  of  the  American  people."  he  writes. 


A  wise,  entertaining  and  very  important 
book. 

NUCLEAR  REACTORS 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Montana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  continu- 
ing debate  about  the  proposed  nuclear 
powerplants  for  this  Nation  revolves 
around  the  question:  Are  the  benefits 
from  such  a  powerplant  offset  by  the 
possible  hazards? 

The  People's  Voice,  a  Democratic 
weekly  printed  in  Helena.  Mont.,  has 
asked  this  question  in  a  series  of  edito- 
rials. The  most  recent  reply  comes  from 
Sheldon  Novick.  associate  editor.  Scien- 
tist  Citizen,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

I  introduce  this  article,  which  follows, 
into  the  Record  to  assist  my  colleagues' 
discussion  of  this  problem : 
"The    Real    Question,"    Proposed    Nuclear 
Plant  Near  Plains— Are  "Hazards  Offset 
BT   Presumed   Benefits"   of  Nuclear  Re- 
actors 
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( Ncrri. — At  various  times  over  the  past  six 
months  since  The  Voice  first  raised  questions 
about  the  proposed  nuclear  power  plant  near 
Plains  in  Sanders  County  (Voice.  August  18. 
1967).  we  have  had  both  pro  and  con  state- 
menU  on  the  subject  by  knowledgeable  peo- 
ple These  have  Included  chemical  engineers 
Roger  Jensen  and  C.  P.  Poor  who  work  In  Im- 
portant capacities  at  the  Hanford  (Wash.) 
atomic  plant:  Dr.  Meyer  Chessln.  Missoula. 
tJ.  of  M.  botanist,  and  Leon  O.  Billings,  for- 
merly of  Helena,  and  now  professional  as- 
sistant to  the  U.S.  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Water  and  Air  Pollution. 

(This  week.  Sheldon,  Novick,  associate  edi- 
tor of  SclenUst  &  Citizen,  pubUcatlon  of  the 
Committee    on     Nuclear    Information,    St. 
LouU,  Missouri,  lends  further  information  to 
this  high  level  debate,  CNI,  a  decade  old  or- 
ganization. U  composed  of  scientist*  and  pro- 
fessional people  at  various  colleges  and  uni- 
versities In  the  St.  Louis  area,  along  with  a 
number  of  Interested  lay  people  from  busi- 
ness, professions  and  labor.  Over  the  years  It 
has  done  voluminous  research  and  compiled 
much  information  on  the  helpful  and  harm- 
t\il    potentials    of    what    will    soon    be    the 
world's  single  greatest  source  of   power.   In 
every  sense.  It  Is  an  authoritative  source.  In- 
creasingly depended  upon  by  policymakers, 
■pollUclans,  scientists  and  others  throughout 
the  nation,  as  the  exploraUon  of  the  many 
atomic  "unknowns"  goes  relentlessly  on.— 
Editor.) 

Deab  Mr.  BtLLiNCs:  The  questions  raised 
by    you    and    Dr.    Chessln    concerning    the 
hazards  of  nuclear  power  reactors  have  still 
not  been  adequately  answered.  There  la  no 
doubt  that  these  hazards  exist:    there  Is  a 
chanoe  that  a  severe  accident  In  a  reactor 
will   release  enormous  quantities  of   radio- 
activity, and  there  Is  the  hazard  of  regular 
and  expected  releasee  of  far  smaller  quanti- 
ties to  air  and  water.  The  real  question,  and 
the  one  you  properly  raise.  Is  whether  these 
hazards  are  offset  by  the  presumed  benefits 
of  reactors.  This  U  something  which  the  pro- 
spective neighbors  of  a  reactor  should  have 
a  chance  to  decide  for  themaelvee.  To  do  so, 
they    need   information,    and    not   prejudg- 
ments. The  magazine  Scientist  and  Citizen, 
which  has  already  been  mentioned  In  this 
discussion,  has  been  providing  information 
on  such  Issues  for  many  years.  I  will  try  to 


summarize  here  some  of  the  main  points  of 
past  articles — 

structure  of  a  reactor 
The  fuel  of  a  typical  modem  nuclear  power 
reactor,  like  those  of  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  U  proposing  to  build.  Is  sev- 
eral hundred  tons  of  uranium,  in  the  form  of 
pellets  packed  Into  long,  thin,  metal  tubes. 
During  operation,  controlled  nuclear  chain 
reaction  heats  the  uranium-filled  fuel  tubes, 
which  are  bundled  together  In  the  reactor's 
cylindrical  core.  Water  Is  pumped  through 
this  core;  In  the  simplest  design,  steam  Is 
drawn  off  from  the  core  to  drive  turbine- 
generators  which  produce  electricity.  The 
condensed  steam  Is  returned  to  the  core  for 
another  heating. 

The  cooling  water,  flowing  In  a  closed  cycle 
from  reactor  core  to  turbine  and  back  again, 
picks  up  considerable  quantities  of  radio- 
active material.  Some  of  these  radioactive 
materials  leak  out  of  the  fuel  tubes,  and 
others  are  produced  by  the  action  of  the 
fuel's  Intense  radiation  on  Impurities  already 
In  the  water.  Some  of  the  chemicals  leaking 
out  of  the  fuel  tubes,  IncldentaUy,  are  gases, 
solids,  liquids,  and  gases  are  all  trapped  in 
the  closed  cooling  system,  and  during  normal 
operation  should  stay  there,  unless  released 
Intentionally. 

radioactive  materials  are  released 
inteKtionally 

Unfortunately  for  Mr.  Jensen's  assertion 
that  "there  Is  no  danger  of  releasing  .  .  . 
radioactive  isotopes  into  the  water  stream." 
these  materials  are  released  Intentionally,  In 
small  amounts,  to  both  air  and  water  near 
the  plant.  This  Is  simply  a  housekeeping  mat- 
ter of  keeping  the  radioactive  containments 
in  the  cooUng  water  from  building  up  to  high 
levels  and  fouling  the  reactor's  operation. 
The  most  hazardous  materials  are  packaged 
for  burial.  Small  quantities  of  radioactive" 
material  are  discharged  to  a  nearby  lake  or 
river,  because  It  would  be  too  expensive  to 
extract  and  bury  all  of  these  very  dilute  ma- 
terials. Radioactive  gases  whlcli  cannot  easily 
be  trapped  are  released  through  smoke 
stacks. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  establishes 
the  amounts  of  radioactivity  which  can  be 
released  In  this  way.  Regulations  are  some- 
what arbitrary,  slnoe  the  effects  of  low-level 
radioactivity  on  large  populations  are  not 
very  well  understood.  The  amounts  of  radio- 
active material  to  which  a  neighbor  of  a  re- 
actor or  someone  who  drank  water  or  ate  fish 
downstream  from  one  might  be  exposed  are 
difficult  to  predict,  because  of  the  complex 
way  in  which  plants  and  animals  tend  to 
capture  and  concentrate  these  chemicals. 
The  exposures  Involved  are  very  roughly  com- 
parable to  those  from  fallout  from  nuclear 
weapons  testing.  There  Is  general  agreement 
among  scientists  that  all  radiation  does  some 
damage,  although  Bt  low  levels  the  damage 
may  be  difficult  to  separate  from  Illness  or 
mutation  from  natural  causes. 

nt7clear  plants  develop  mors  heated 

water 
Mr.  Jensen  Is  also  wrong  In  saying  that  the 
problem  of  heat  pollution  of  Clark's  Fork 
would  be  the  same  with  a  conventional  plant 
as  a  nuclear  one.  Nuclear  reactor  plants  are 
less  efficient  than  coal-burning  ones,  they  use 
more  cooling  water,  and  dump  more  heat 
into  the  river.  He  Is  quite  right  In  saying 
that  cooling  towers  would  diminish  this  prob- 
lem, but  past  experience  shows  that  consid- 
erable public  pressure  Is  often  needed  to 
assure  their  construction. 

Potentially  the  worst  hazard  of  nuclear 
power  plants  Is  that  of  a  severe  accident. 
If.  for  Instance,  there  should  be  an  Interrup- 
tion of  the  flow  of  cooling  water  to  the  reac- 
tor core  during  operation,  the  uranlvim  fuel 
might  melt.  Far  more  radioactivity  Is  con- 
tained In  such  a  core  than  was  released  by 
the  largest  nuclear  weapon  explosion:  a  large 
number  of  safety  devices  are  therefore  em- 


ployed to  assure  that  the  fuel  does  not  melt. 
Should  It,  despite  such  safeguards,  melt, 
there  Is  no  certain  method  of  containing  the 
hundreds  of  tons  of  molten  uranium  and 
steel  that  would  result.  The  release  of  even 
a  small  portion  of  the  accumulated  radio- 
activity to  the  outside  air  would  be  a  true 
disaster.  The  chances  of  such  a  disaster  oc- 
curring are  small,  and  engineers  are  working 
constantly  to  make  It  smaller.  It  does  not 
seem  possible  to  eliminate  It  entirely,  how- 
ever, as  Mr.  C.  P.  Poor  should  know.  A  recent 
AEC  report,  "Emergency  Core  Cooling,"  makes 
this  point  clear. 

Whether  a  town  wishes  to  accept  these 
risks  in  exchange  for  the  tax  and  other 
beneflte  which  a  nuclear  plant  might  bring 
Is  a  matter  for  local  decision. 


"PUEBLO"  CREW  TREATED  LIKE 
SPIES? 


Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  material. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  even  in 
something  as  senseless  and  bloody  as  war 
there  are  certain  rules.  One  of  the  first 
and  most  time-honored  rules  is  the 
cavalier  treatment  accorded  to  spies. 
Spies  do  not  expect  anything  except 
death  if  caught.  They  are  not  treated  as 
prisoners  of  war  and  in  most  cases  are 
summarily  shot. 

Uniformed  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  on  the  other  hand,  expect  to  re- 
ceive their  rights  under  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention and  to  be  treated  as  prisoners 
of  war  if  captured. 

The  83  servicemen  who  served  as  the 
crew  of  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  have  been 
treated  little  better  than  spies.  They  were 
not.  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  spies.  They 
were  involved  in  information-gathering 
operations  in  international  waters  which 
is  both  legal  and  appropriate.  While 
any  citizen  might  lament  the  urgent  cold 
war  situation  in  the  world  which  makes 
reconnaissance  necessary,  there  can  be 
no  suggestion  that  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  was 
in  any  sense  transgressing  against  the 
sovereignty  of  North  Korea. 

This  administration  has  evidenced  no 
sense  of  urgency  in  dealing  with  this  act 
of  piracy.  It  is  largely  due,  In  my  opin- 
ion, to  their  recurring  failure  to  under- 
stand the  nature  of  world  communism. 
Failing  to  understand  communism,  they 
are  ill  equipped  to  cope  with  it.  This 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  hallmarks  of  being 
a  liberal  and  they  continue  to  have  fuzzy 
thinking  on  the  nature  of  this  avowed 
enemy. 

Nothing  could  illustrate  this  better 
than  the  initial  remarks  of  Secretary  of 
State  Rusk  who  said  he  would  ask  the 
Soviet  Union  to  use  their  "good  offices" 
to  help  us.  How  stupid  could  anyone  be? 
What  "good  offices"?  I  pointed  out  this 
shortcoming  on  January  25.  1968,  when 
I  stated : 

If  their  first  move  was  to  look  for  Com- 
munist "good  offices"  which  are  not  there, 
what  better  can  we  expect? 

The  soft  and  vacillating  manner  in 
which  the  President  and  Secretary  of 
State  Rusk  have  handled  this  bad  situa- 
tion is  Indicative  of  why  we  have  failed 


as  a  free  world  leader.  While  I  have  no 
doubt  that  closed-door  and  behind-the- 
scenes  efforts  are  being  made  to  secure 
the  return  of  the  men  and  the  ship,  we 
do  know  that  we  are  in  a  bended  knee 
position  rather  than  an  erect  position 
of  strength. 

Retaliatoi-y  moves  should  have  been 
employed.  As  a  very  minimum  we  should 
enforce  a  12-mlle  limitation  for  interna- 
tional waters  on  all  of  those  nations  who 
do  not  honor  the  same  3-mile  limitation 
we  observe.  Russian  trawlers  continually 
come  within  3  miles  of  Alaska  and  no  re- 
ciprocal action  against  them  is  enforced. 
We  should  consider  blockades,  quaran- 
tine and  any  other  measures  necessary  to 
let  the  North  Koreans  know  we  mean 
business.  As  of  now.  they  must  consider- 
as  the  rest  of  the  world  looks— that  the 
most  powerful  nation  In  the  world  can  be 
held  up  for  tribute.  Why  does  President 
Johnson  fear  giving  the  North  Koreans 
an  ultimatum?  The  American  people 
would  surely  be  with  him. 

Which  brings  me  to  the  matter  of  the 
price  this  administration  is  willing  to 
pay.  Just  what  is  it?  We  all  remember 
the  sordid  "tractors  for  prisoners"  deal 
with  Communist  Cuba.  Is  North  Korea 
going  to  hold  out  for  bigger  stakes? 
Americans  cannot  take  much  pride  in  the 
way  this  act  of  Communist  piracy  has 
been  dealt  with  by  our  Commander  in 

Chief.  .  .  „ 

While  83  American  servicemen  lan- 
guish in  a  Communist  Jail— possibly  not 
being  treated  by  minimum  standards  re- 
quired by  the  Geneva  Convention- 
American  prestige  is  hitting  an  alltlme 
low  Few  nations,  the  Communists  in- 
cluded, can  doubt  the  great  power  of  this 
Nation.  All  may  well  doubt  our  ability  or 
will  to  use  this  power  if  we  fall  the  men 
of  the  Pueblo  as  we  are  now  doing. 

On  January  30,  1949.  Congressman 
John  P.  Kennedy  delivered  an  address  in 
Salem.  Mass..  shortly  after  the  capitula- 
tion of  our  ally.  Nationalist  China,  to  the 
Communist  Chinese  forces.  After  detail- 
ing events  leading  up  to  the  downfall. 
Congressman  Kermedy  closed  by  saying: 
This  Is  the  tragic  story  of  China  whose 
freedom  we  once  fought  to  preserve.  What 
our  young  men  had  saved,  our  diplomats 
and  our  President  have  frittered  away.  (Em- 
phasis added.) 

Change  a  few  names,  change  the  dates 
and  you  can  see  that  things  have  not 
changed  much.  No  wonder  our  stock  is 
so  low  and  we  are  losing  throughout  the 
world  to  the  Communists.  The  men  of 
the  Pueblo  and  their  families  might  well 
wonder  if  their  Government  has  dis- 
owned them. 


HELPING  TO  EXPLOIT  THE  NEGRO 
CITIZENS 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  material. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
February  1966  before  a  House  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee.  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
Director  of  the  FBI.  commented  on  the 
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policy  of  exploitation  of  minority  groups 
which  is  a  prime  weapon  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  arsenal: 

Historically,  the  Communist  Party  USA. 
haa  never  ov«rlooked  the  potential  Inherent 
In  any  of  our  country's  problems,  be  they 
domestic  or  foreign  Every  crisis  is  grasped 
In  an  effort  to  exploit  the  situation  for  the 
advancement  of  Communist  objectives. 
Similarly,  the  party  has  always  aimed  lu 
biggest  •guns"  from  Its  propaganda  arsenal 
and  used  Its  major  efforts  and  functionaries 
to  exploit  minority  groups,  especially  the 
Negro  people. 

On  October  4.  1967.  I  inserted  in  the 
Congressional  Record  extensive  material 
on  the  record  of  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King 
in  which  it  was  stated: 

Except  for  the  more  radical  groups.  llberaU 
In  general  have  tried  to  keep  CommunlsU 
from  participating  In  their  causes  and  at  their 
conventions.  King  has  consistently  worked 
with  Communists  and  has  helped  give  them 
a  respectability  they  do  not  deserve. 

The  latest  illustration  of  Martin  Luther 
King's    afltoity    for    Communist    causes 
was  provlded-by  the  Communist  publica- 
tion, the  Worker,  of  March  3.  1968.  re- 
porting on  the  recent  meeting  at  Carnegie 
Hall    to   honor   the   DuBois   Centennial 
Year.  According  to  the  Worker  account, 
the   gathering   was  organized   by   Free- 
domways  magazine  which  J   Edgar  Hoo- 
ver describes  as  a  quarterly  Marxist  Ne- 
gro review  and  which  is  published  under 
the  aegis  of  the  Communist  Party.  The 
tribute  was  for  Dr.  W.  E.  B.  DuBols.  who 
died  In  August  1963  and  who.  In  Novem- 
ber 1961.  publicly  proclaimed  that  he  was 
joining   the  Communist   Party.   DuBols' 
public  affiliation  with  the  party  was  anti- 
climax, for  during  the  course  of  many 
years  he  acquired  a  list  of  Communist 
fronts  unequaled  by  few.  Whether  DuBols 
was  actually  a  mtmber  of  the  party  In  his 
earlier  years  matters  little,  for  his  efforts 
In  their  behalf  helped  the  CPUSA  exploit 
the  just  aspirations  of  minority  groups 
Including  the  Negro  people. 

DuBois"  record  of  assisting  the  CPUSA 
Is  too  lengthy  to  mention  here.  However, 
a  few  references  will  serve  to  illustrate 
his  blindness  toward  a  realistic  appraisal 
of  the  Communist  movement. 

Proclaiming  himself  a  Socialist.  Dr. 
DuBois  stated  in  1957.  according  to  the 
Dally  Worker,  that  Russia  and  China 
came  closest  to  his  idea  of  socialism. 

In  the  same  issue  of  the  Daily  Worker 
of  June  6.  1957.  In  commenting  on  the 
Hungarian  massacre  in  Budapest  in  1956, 
DuBois  was  of  the  opinion  that  Ameri- 
can business  Interests  played  the  domi- 
nant role  In  the  recent  tragic  events  in 
that  Socialist  country. 

The  r>aily  Worker  of  March  3.  1953, 
quoted  DuBois  as  saying  on  the  death  of 
Stalin: 


Let  all  Negroes.  Jews  and  foreign-born, 
who  have  suffered  In  America  from  prejudice 
and  Intolerance,  remember  Joseph  Stalin. 
This  son  of  a  slave  In  Georgia,  as  Commisaar 
of  NaUonalltles.  fought  prejudice  and  par- 
ticularism, and  helped  build  the  first  modern 
state  which  outlawed  race  discrimination 

How  ironic  was  the  position  of  DuBois 
with  regard  to  prejudice  and  intolerance 
in  the  United  States  and  Russia.  While 
protesting  these  evils  in  the  United 
States,  he  chose  to  Ignore  the  unparal- 
leled record  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  its 


denial  of  human  rights,  a  record  without 
comparison  In  recorded  history. 

Unfortunately.  Martin  Luther  King 
has  taken  a  page  from  DuBols'  book.  In 
the  Worker  article  of  March  3.  1968, 
King  states: 

It  Is  time  to  cease  muting  the  fact  that 
Dr  DuBols  was  a  genius  and  chose  to  be  a 
Communist  Our  Irrational  obaesslve  antl- 
Communlsm  has  led  us  into  too  many  quag- 
mires. 

As  in  the  case  of  DuBols.  King  chooses 
to  employ  the  double-standard  tactic.  He 
proclaims  to  seek  equality  for  members 
of  his  race,  but  lends  his  name  to  Com- 
muiUst  causes  and  is  strangely  silent  on 
the  denial  of  God-given  rights  to  mil- 
lions of  human  beings  abroad. 

It  Is  Indeed  tragic  that  the  explolU- 
tlon  of  the  Negro  people  by  the  Commu- 
iilst  Party  Is  aided  and  abetted  by  one  of 
their  own,  Martin  Luther  King,  who 
poses  as  a  champion  of  Negro  aspira- 
tions. 

I  Include  the  above-mentioned  article 
from  the  Worker  of  March  3.  1968.  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

WiDk   Range   or   NorABLKS   At   Mcmoeiai.  to 

Dubois 

(By  Mike  Ddvidow) 

Dr    Martin    Luther   King    last    week    paid 

tribute  to  Dr    WEB.  DuBols  the  full  man: 

pioneer  of  the  path  to  Freedom,  father  and 

maker  of  Negro  history,  hghter  for  peace  and 

brotherhood.  Afro-American,  scholar,  writer. 

teacher,  organizer  and  Communist. 

Dr.  Kings  tribute  climaxed  a  meeting  last 
week  at  Carnegie  Hall  attended  by  a  capacity 
audience  of  3.000  to  honor  The  DuBols  Cen- 
tennial Year 

The  gathering  organized  by  Freedomways 
Magazine  and  supported  by  an  impressive 
list  of  national  and  international  sponsors 
inaugurated  an  "International  year"  of  cele- 
bration of  the  lOOth  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Dr.  DuBols. 

DuBols  died  Aug  27.  1963.  the  day  before 
the  historic  March  on  Washington.  In  Ghana 
at  the  age  of  95 

Perhaps  the  best  tribute  to  the  fighting 
scholar  was  expressed  in  the  character  of  the 
audience.  Itself. 

It  was  the  largest  gathering  of  black  peo- 
ple at  Carnegie  Hall  In  years. 

It  was  a  truly  Integrated  audience. 
The    attendance    of    black    youth    was    es- 
I>eclally  outstanding. 

PYeedomways  office  stated  that  more  than 
900  tickets  were  purchased  In  advance  by 
Negro  and  Puerto  Rlcan  youth  organizations. 
Blocks  of  tickets  were  bought  by  anti- 
Poverty  and  Headstart  groups  and  entire 
boxes  were  occupied  by  young  black  poets, 
writers  and  theater  groups 

OKCANIZATIONS 

Among  the  many  nationwide  and  com- 
munity organizations  represented  were  the 
Student  Non-Violent  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee. Committee  for  Racial  Equality.  Harlem 
Writers  Guild  and  the  NAACP.  whose  na- 
tional office  occupied  a  box. 

Among  the  unions  which  also  took  boxes 
were  District  65.  Retail  Wholesale  and  De- 
partment Store  Union  and  Local  525.  Team- 
ster Union. 

A  telegram  of  greetings  from  Mohammad 
All.  world  heavyweight  champion  who  was 
stripped  of  his  title  because  of  hlS  opposition 
to  the  war  In  Vietnam  was  loudly  applauded. 

Among  the  many  celebrities  in  the  au- 
dience was  Aram  Kachuturlan.  Soviet  com- 
poser, now  on  tour  in  the  US  He  was  warmly 
greeted  as  he  took  a  bow. 

A  provocative  plcketllne  by  a  small  band  of 
racist  Wallace  supporters  was  permitted  by 
police  at  the  entrance  of  Carnegie  Hall. 


The  racists  taunted  people  as  they  ap- 
proached the  hall  with  shouts.  'Down  with 
King  Up  with  Wallace"  "Burn,  Stokely  burn" 
and  "Hang  Rap  Brown." 

They  carried  placards.  "Elect  Wallace  , 
"Support  your  Police"  and  "Jail  Civil  Rights 
Leaders." 

When  thU  reporter  noted  the  provocaUon 
and  pointed  out  that  police  customarily  pro- 
hibited picketing  on  the  same  side  of  the 
street  of  a  meeting,  he  was  curtly  brushed 
aside  by  Sergeant  Cluess.  shield  number  158. 
who  was  m  charge  of  the  detail 

The  pickets  were  heavily  guarded  by  police. 

OVATION 

Dr  King  received  a  standing  ovation  when 
he  arrived  to  deliver  the  Centennial  Address 
Dr.  King  stressed  that  Dr.  DuBols  devoted 
so  much  of  his  life  to  rescuing  Negro  history 
from  the  racist  distortions  which  engulfed  It 
because  he  "knew  to  lose  ones  history  Is  to 
lose  oneself." 

DuBols  well  understood.  King  noted,  that 
the  myth  of  racial  Inferiority  was  used  by 
white  ruling  circles  to  Justify  their  oppres- 
sion of  black  people. 

"If  the  black  man  was  inferior  he  was  not 
oppressed  "  and  his  inferior  status  only  re- 
flected his  innate  Inferiority,  according  to 
his  exploiters.  King  pointed  out 

He  recalled  that  DuBols  gave  up  the  oppor- 
tunities of  enjoying  a  comfortable  living  up 
North  which  the  ruling  circles  would  be  only 
too  glad  to  offer  a  highly  educated  black  man 
who  would  forget  his  people 

Instead,  "he  moved  to  the  South  where  a 
majority  of  Negroes  then  lived"  to  participate 
most  effectively  In  the  fight  for  freedom 

King  pointed  out  that  DuBols  has  been 
"Ignored  by  a  pathetically  Ignorant  America 
but  not  by  history.  History  cannot  Ignore 
W   E.  B.  DuBols." 

The  correctness  of  King's  commentary  on 
current  U  S.  dismissal  of  DuBols  was  under- 
scored by  the  silence  treatment  accorded  the 
Carnegie  Hall  centennial  celebration  by  the 
New  York  commercial  press. 

Dr  King  pointed  out  that  DuBols  "w.'lth 
all  his  pride  and  spirit"  did  not  "make  a 
mysUque  out  of  blackness.  He  was  proud  ol 
his  people  not  because  their  color  endowed 
them  with  some  vague  greatness  but  because 
their  concrete  achievements  in  struggle  had 
advanced  humanity  and  he  saw  and  loved 
progressive  humanity  In  all  its  hues,  black, 
white,  yellow,  red  and  brown." 

King  stressed  that  "above  all  he  did  not 
content  himself  with  hurling  invectives  for 
emotional  release  and  then  to  retire  Into 
smug  passive  satisfaction." 

He  added:  "History  had  taught  him  that 
It  Is  not  enough  for  people  to  be  angry — the 
supreme  task  Is  to  organize  and  unite  people 
so  that  their  anger  becomes  a  transforming 
force" 

Summing  up  DuBols'  life.  King  declared: 
, "We  can't  talk  of  Dr.  DuBols  without  recog- 
nizing that  he  was  a  radical  all  of  his  life. 
Some  people  would  like  to  ignore  the  fact 
that  he  was  a  Communist  in  his  later  years. 
It  Is  worth  noting  that  Abraham  Lincoln 
warmly  welcomed  the  support  of  Karl  Marx 
during  the  Civil  War  and  corresponded  with 
him  freely." 

King  also  pointed  out  that  "In  contempo- 
rary life  the  English-speaking  world  has  no 
difficulty  with  the  fact  that  Sean  OCasey 
was  a  literary  giant  of  the  20th  century  and 
a  Communist  or  that  Publo  Neruda  Is  gen- 
erally considered  the  greatest  living  poet 
though  he  also  served  in  the  Chilean  Senate 
as  a  Communist." 

King  was  vigorously  applauded  when  he 
said: 

"It  is  time  to  cease  muting  the  fact  that 
Dr.  DuBols  was  a  genius  and  chose  to  be  a 
Communist.  Our  irrational  obsessive  antl- 
Communlsm  has  led  us  Into  too  many  quag- 
mires. .  .  ." 

King  recalled  that  DuBols  was  a  leader  of 
the  peace  movement   In   his   day   and   like 
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Dr.  Benjamin  Spock  was  also  indicted  and 
arrested  as  a  leader  of  the  Peace  Information 
Center.  Feb.  1951  when  he  was  83  years  old. 
King  declared: 

"He  will  be  with  us  When  we  go  to  Wash- 
ington In  April  to  demand  our  right  to  life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 

James  Baldwin,  who  Is  working  on  a  movie 
script  for  a  film  based  on  the  life  of  Mal- 
colm X.  devoted  his  remarks  largely  to  trac- 
ing and  explaining  the  development  of  the 
black  liberation  struggle  from  its  non-violent 
stage  to  the  ghetto  uprisings  and  to  a  defense 
of  Stokely  Carmlchael. 

Baldwin  warned  that  the  hysteria  whipped 
up  by  the  government  and  press  against 
Carmlchael  and  black  militants  would  Incite 
racist  violence  against  them.  "The  mob  got 
the  message."  he  noted. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  vast  expenditures 
for  the  war  in  Vietnam  as  compared  with 
the  meager  spending  for  the  ghettos  was  an 
Incitement  to  uprisings. 

He  said  It  was  an  "insult  to  ask  us  to  be- 
lieve the  government  IB  unable"  to  do  more 
than  it  Is  doing. 

"It  Is  not  unable  to  do  It.  It  is  merely  un- 
willing to  do  It." 

J.  H.  O'Dell.  associate  managing  editor  of 
Freedomways  who  opened  the  evenlng"s  pro- 
gram welcomed  the  audience  to  the  centen- 
nial celebration  and  declared: 

"May  all  of  us  live  to  be  95  like  the  good 
Doctor." 

Ossle  Davis  who  was  master  of  ceremonies 
stated: 

"One  hundred  years  ago  a  great  light  was 
given  us  and  never  in  the  history  of  our 
country  has  a  great«r  light  been  needed 
than  It  Is  today."  He  read  telegrams  of  greet- 
ing from  Shirley  Graham  DuBols.  Dr.  Du- 
bois' widow  who  Is  living  In  Cairo.  Egypt. 
President  Leopold  Senghor.  of  Senegal. 
Nicholas  Guillen.  Cuban  poet,  and  Prof.  Ster- 
ling A.  Brown.  Howard  University. 

Davis  called  on  the  audience  to  come  to 
the  aid  of  the  militant  W.  E.  B.  DuBols  Clubs 
which  are  being  persectited  by  the  subversive 
activities  control  board  under  the  revived 
McCarran  Act.  i 

•The  DuBols  Clubsi  are  not  expendable." 
he  declared. 

Cynthia  Belgrave.  noted  Negro  actress  and 
director  brought  out  the  deep  passion  of  the 
scholar  In  her  reading  of  two  poems  by 
DuBols:   "War"  and  "Ghana  Calls." 

Lon  Chandler  and  Pete  Seeger  received  an 
ovation  at  the  conclusion  of  their  group  of 
songs  as  did  dancer.  EHeanor  McCoy. 

Lorenz  Graham  who  opened  the  cultural 
evening  with  folk  singing  was  warmly 
applauded. 

Dr.  Edmund  W.  Gordon.  Yeshlva  Univer- 
sity announced  plans  for  the  creation  of  a 
memorial  park  on  the  boyhood  home  of  Dr. 
DuBols.  In  Great  Barrington.  Mass. 


of  the  public's  money  by  moving  a  radio 
receiver  now  at  Cheltenham  to  the  site 
of  the  abandoned  radio  telescope  at  Sugar 
Grove.  W.  Va. — a  move  that  all  the  ex- 
perts agree  will  do  nothing  to  improve 
reception. 

According  to  an  article  in  the  Wash- 
ington Star,  the  Navy  justifies  this  move 
by  saying  that  only  one  officer  and  21 
enlisted  men  will  be  transplanted. 

This  is  rather  flabbergasting,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thought  the  expenditure  of 
$16.5  million  of  the  taxpayers"  wealth 
would  result  in  something  a  little  more 
impressive.  These  22  men  must  be  the 
most  valuable  In  the  Navy.  They  are  cer- 
tainly among  the  most  expensive. 

This  project  is  even  more  outrageous 
than  I  had  believed.  It  ought  to  be 
stopped  immediately. 

I  include  for  the  Record  at  this  point 
the  following  article  from  the  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star  of  March  7.  1968: 
Navy    Denies    Plan    To    Close    Station    at 
Cheltenham 

The  Navy  has  assured  Rep.  Hervey  G. 
Machen.  D-Md..  that  it  "has  no  plans"  to 
close  down  the  Naval  Communications  Sta- 
tion In  Cheltenham.  Md..  and  move  It  to 
Sugar  Grove,  W.  Va. 

In  a  letter  to  Machen,  Rear  Adm  Robert 
H.  Weeks,  the  assistant  chief  of  naval  opera- 
tions, said  only  a  receiver  station  with  one 
officer  and  21  enlisted  men  will  move.  He 
said  68  officers,  964  enlisted  men  and  196 
civilians  will   remain  at  Cheltenham. 

The  letter  was  In  response  to  a  query  from 
the  congressman  after  reports  of  the  move 
began  circulating.  Rep.  H.  R.  Gross,  R-Iowa, 
Issued  a  statement  Feb,  19  charging  that  the 
Defense  Department  planned  to  throw  away 
SI  1.59  million  on  the  move. 

Weeks  said  the  Cheltenham  facilities  are 
too  important  a  part  of  the  existing  com- 
munications system  and  have  too  much  po- 
tential for  future  use  to  be  closed. 


MOVE  OF  NAVY  RADIO  STATION  AT 
CHELTENHAM,  MD.,  TO  SUGAR 
GROVE.  W.  VA. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  according  to 
a  recent  newspaper  article,  the  Navy  has 
denied  its  plans  to  close  down  Its  radio 
station  at  Cheltenham,  Md.  This  is  quite 
interesting  since,  as  far  as  I  know,  no  one 
has  ever  accused  the  Navy  of  intending 
to  close  it  completely. 

What  I  have  accused  the  Navy  of  is 
the  intention  to  throw  away  $16.5  million 


AN  EXCELLENT  APPEARANCE  BY 
SECRETARY  RUSK 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr,  Speaker,  yesterday, 
Secretary  Rusk  carefully  and  patiently 
explained  American  policy  in  Vietnam,  I 
wish  to  commend  him  for  a  brilliant  per- 
formance;. 

I  think  it  is  reassuring  for  us  all  to 
know  that  Secretary  Rusk  has  empha- 
sized a  flexible  policy  aimed  at  bringing 
this  war  to  a  swift  and  peaceful  conclu- 
sion. 

Time  and  again,  he  reiterated  Amer- 
ica's desire  for  finding  the  formula  that 
will  bring  Hanoi  to  the  negotiating  table. 
No  effort  is  being  spared  to  find  such  a 
formula. 

But  until  Hanoi  shows  signs  of  a  sin- 
cere desire  to  negotiate,  the  United 
States  has  no  choice  but  to  continue  to 
resist  Communist  aggression  in  South 
Vietnam, 

Secretary  Rusk  challenged  all  of  us 
to  demonstrate  our  firmness,  patience, 
and  determination  in  the  face  of  enor- 
mous difficulty  and  challenge.  America's 
willingness  to  meet  its  world  commit- 
ments, he  made  clear,  can  ultimately  de- 
cide the  peace  of  the  entire  world. 


We  cannot  back  down  from  commit- 
ments when  the  going  gets  rough.  For  as 
the  Secretary  noted,  millions  of  others 
in  the  world  are  watching  and  waiting 
10  see  whether  the  United  States  keeps 
its  words  and  its  commitments. 

Secretary  Rusk  talks  commonsense,  I 
think  Congress  and  the  American  people 
will  continue  to  support  a  foreign  policy 
based  on  a  reasonable  and  flexible 
foundation  to  bring  peace  and  to  chal- 
lenge aggressors. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Secre- 
tary of  State  Dean  Rusk  deserves  strong 
commendation  for  his  performance  be- 
fore the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee yesterday. 

Through  6V2  hours  of  intense,  often 
hostile,  questioning,  Secretary  Rusk  de- 
fended our  position  in  Asia  and  around 
the  globe  with  coolness,  conciseness,  and 
clarity. 

Mr.  Rusk's  lucid  exposition  of  our  Viet- 
nam policy,  in  the  most  trying  of  circum- 
stances, should  reassure  all  Americans 
that  our  foreign  affairs  are  imder  firm 
guidance. 

He  reminded  Americans  that  the  Pres- 
ident has  never  abandoned  this  Nation's 
original  purpose  in  Vietnam. 

History  has  thinist  upon  this  genera- 
tion the  obligation  to  bolster  the  forces  of 
freedom  on  a  troubled  continent.  To  for- 
sake the  independence  of  South  Vietnam 
in  the  face  of  hostile  aggression  would  be 
to  denigrate  freedom  the  world  over  and 
leave  free  Asia  the  prey  of  the  hostile 
forces. 

We  are  boimd  to  defend  South  Viet- 
nam by  solemn  treaty.  If  we  renege  on 
our  promises,  if,  as  the  Secretary  put  it, 
our  treaties  appear  to  be  bluffs,  "that 
would  expose  the  United  States  -to  the 
greatest  danger," 

Dean  Rusk  deserves  the  highest  praise 
of  his  country. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  com- 
ment on  the  excellent  appearance  by 
Secretary  Rusk  In  explanation  of  Ameri- 
can policy  in  Vietnam, 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr,  Harvey  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ger- 
ald R,  Ford  ) .  for  the  balance  of  week,  on 
account  of  death  in  family, 

Mr,  CoRMAN.  for  the  balance  of  the 
week,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr,  Flynt  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert), for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Waggonner,  today,  for  5  minutes: 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 
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Mr  8IACG1HS.  for  10  minutes,  today:  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  In- 
clude extraneous  matter,  t^.,. 

Mr  FiiGHAif.  for  10  minutes,  today, 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr  OowzALiz.  for  10  minutes,  today, 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr  SNYDsa  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
ZWACH..  for  45  minutes,  today:  ^J^^'^ 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter.  e  „,„ 

Mr  MiLLia  of  California,  for  5  min- 
utes, today:  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr  MacGrecor.  for  5  minutes,  today: 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter 

Mr  Nix  <at  the  request  of  Mr.  Lowc 
of  Louisiana),  for  15  minutes,  today:  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 
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Mr.  TuNNiY  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  Plood. 

Mr.  ScHEXJiR  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Fascell  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  EiLBERG  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Matsunaca  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  Daniels. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Rosenthal  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  CCLLER. 
Mr.   ASHLEY. 
Mr.  POAGE. 
Mr.  DiNCELL. 

Mr   BoLAND  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Miller  of  California  in  five  in- 
st£inc6s. 

Mr.  Brooks  in  two  instances. 


EXltJNSIONS  OP  REMARKS 


By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks of  the  RECORD,  or  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend remarks  was  granted  to: 

Mr  ALBERT  to  revise  and  «'«"f  J?^ 
remarks  on  the  late  Joseph  W-  M*fj°- 
Jr..   and   to   include  cerUln   telegrams. 

Mr.  Burleson. 

Mr.  PRELWGHTnfSEN. 

Mr.  Bingham  to  follow  Mr.  Bolands 

remarks.  . 

(The  foUowing  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  ZWACH)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  GOODELL. 

Mr.  Pettis  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Berry. 
Mr.  Minshall. 
Mr.  Reinecke. 
Mr.  Zwach. 
Mr.  GooDLiNC. 
Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Ashbrook  in  two  Instances. 
Mr  derwwski  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Steicer  of  Arizona  in  three  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  ZioN. 
Mr.  Kleppe. 

Mr.  McDade  in  two  irutances. 
Mr.  Utt.  _     ^ 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Schweiker. 
Mr.  Watson  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Scherlk  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Steicer  of  Wiscorisin. 
Mr.  Bush. 
Mr.  CowcER. 

Mr.  Bray  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Morse  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Cahill. 

iThe  following  Members  (at  tne  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana)  and  to 
include  extraneovis  matter:  > 

Mr.  Jacobs  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bingham. 

Mr.  Shipley  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  OiAiMO. 

Mr.  Vanik  In  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Cohelan  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Tennessee  In  two  In- 
stances. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 
A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
Utle  was  Uken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as  foUows: 

3.  2912.  An  act  to  authorise  appropriation* 
for  the  saline  water  conversion  program  for 
fiscal  year  1»«>.  and  for  other  purpoMs;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

HJl.  2001.  An  act  to  designate  the  Oahe 
Reservoir  on  the  Missouri  River  in  the  States 
of  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota  as  Lake 

Oahe:  and  , 

HR  12556  An  act  to  amend  title  38  oi 
the  United  States  Code  to  liberalize  the  pro- 
visions relating  to  payment  of  pension,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjoum. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accordingly 
(at  1  o'clock  and  41  minutes.  p.m.), 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday.  March  13,  1968,  at  12  o'clock 
noon.  

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICA-nONS, 
ETC. 


Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1612.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Congressional  Relations.  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  a  Presidential  determina- 
tion under  section  119  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance and  Related  Agencies  Appropriations 
Act.   1968;   to  the  Committee  on  Approprla- 

1613.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
November  7.  1967.  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  lUus- 
trationa,  on  a  review  of  the  reports  on  Port 
Jefferson  Harbor,  N.Y.,  requested  by  a  resolu- 


tion of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
Bouse  of  Representatives,  adopted  July  31. 
1967  (H  DOC.  NO.  277):  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with 

"' 16l"  A°l^tter  from  the  Administrator.  Por- 
elKn  Agricultural  Service.  U.S.  Department  of 
Airtculture.  transmitting  a  report  of  agree- 
ments signed  under  Public  Law  480  In  Janu- 
ary and  February  1968  for  Uie  use  of  foreign 
currencies,  pursuant  to  the  provls  ons  of 
Public    Law    85-128;    to   the   Committee   on 

*^6^5  'a  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  transmitting  a 
report  of  an  overobllgatlon  in  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  allotment  account,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  3679  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

1616  A  letter  from  the  Director  Office  of 
Emenjency  Planning.  Executive  Office  of  the 
S^ldent,\ran8mlttlng  a  copy  of  the  statisti- 
cal supplement,  stockpile  report  to  the  Con- 
gress, for  the  period  ending  December  31. 
^  pursuant  to  ti.e  provisions  of  Public 
Law  79-620;  to  Uie  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  ^  ,  ,.  _ 

1617  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  U-ansmlttlng  a  draft  of  Proposed 
legation  to  extend  for  2  years  the  authority 
l^more  flexible  regulation  of  maximum 
r^te.  of  interest  or  dividends,  higher  reserve 
requirements,  and  open  market  operations  in 
a«ency  Issues;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency.  ..„„„i 

1618  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  National 
Advisory  council  on  Education  Professions 
S:S^ent.  transmitting  the  first  a^nua 
report  of  the  Council,  pursuant  »«  t*>e  pro- 
vts^M  of  public  Law  90-35;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

1619.  A  letter  from  the  Governor  of  the 
canal  Zone,  transmitting  a  ^'^^^^^^^ 
^1  of  foreign  excess  property  t^'^^^^l 
^Xi  December  31.  1967.  P"«*^eL!f. 'ee 
provisions  of  63  Stiit.  398:  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

1620.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
Aponot  review  of  the  <^^^^l^^^l°^, 
program  in  the  Los  Angeles  area  under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act.  Office  of  Eco- 
^^c  Oppo?^hlty:  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

1621  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
nort  of  internal  audit  activities  in  the  De- 
?Sment  o,  Defense;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations.  ,  ♦v,^ 

1622.  A  letter  from  the  Archivist  of  the 
United  Stiites.  transmitting  a  report  on  re- 
cords proposed  for  disposal,  pursuant  to  the 
^^8loniT63  Stat.  377;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

1623.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  ofthe 
interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  the  cooperation  ^- 
tween  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
States  with  respect  to  the  regulation  of  sx^- 
face  mining  operations  and  the  reclamation 
of  surface  mlncl  areas,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

1824.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  establish  the  Potomaj  Na- 
tional River  m  the  States  of  Maryland.  Vir- 
ginia, and  West  Virginia,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  -_j„oi 

1625.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Power  Commission,  transmitting  a  state- 
ment of  the  views  of  the  Commission  reia- 
tive  to  Federal  acquUltion  of  the  Mystic 
Lake  hydroelectric  project  which  the  Mon- 
tana Power  Co.  owns  and  operates  under  a 
Federal  Power  Act  license;  to  the  Committee 
on  IntersUte  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
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1826.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director, 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  backlog  of  pending 
applications  and  hearing  cases  as  of  Decem- 
ber 31.  1967,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  82-664;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1627.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary. 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legU- 
latlon  to  amend  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  by  extending  the  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations for  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1628.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary. 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion entitled  "Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  of 
1968";  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

1629.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Congres- 
sional Liaison.  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment. Department  of  State,  transmit- 
ting a  report  of  claims  settled  during  the 
period  January  1  to  December  31.  1967.  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  3(e)  of  the 
Military  Personnel  and  Civilian  Employees' 
Claims  Act  of  1964;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

1630.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  report  concerning 
claims  arising  out  of  an  explosion  at  the  Lone 
Star  Army  Ordnance  Plant,  Texarkana.  Tex., 
which  were  settled,  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sion* of  Public  Law  89-757;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

1631.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
City  Council,  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  resolution  calling 
for  the  adoption  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  provide  for  District  of  Columbia 
representation  In  Congress;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

1632.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  a  report 
Involving  suspension  of  deportation  In  a  cer- 
tain case,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 244(a)(1)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  of  1952.  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Judiciary. 

1633.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  U.S. 
Civil  Service  Commission,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  title 
5.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  dual  com- 
pensation, with  respect  to  members  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Council;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

1634.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act.  as  amended,  relating  to 
the  construction  of  waste  treatment  works, 
and  to  the  conduct  of  water  pollution  control 
research,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

1635.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act,  as  amended:  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 
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REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  HJR.  10790.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  protection  of  the  public  health 
from  radiation  emlsBlons  from  electronic 
products;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1166). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  ot  the  Union. 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BERRY: 
H.R.  15880.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Nurse 
Training  Act  of  1964  to  provide  for  Increased 
assistance  to  hospital  diploma  schools  of 
nursing;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

HR.  15881.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  cemetery  near  the 
Port  Randall  Dam,  S.  Dak.;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BROCK: 
HR.  15882.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  prescribe 
penalties  for  the  possession  of  LSD  and 
other  hallucinogenic  drugs  by  unauthorized 
persons;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    BURTON    of    California    (for 
himself,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr. 
HosMER,  Mr.  Priedel,  Mr.  Helstoski, 
Mr.   Rees.   Mr.   Dincell,   Mr.   Dices, 
Mr.  Ryan.  Mr.  Parbstein,  Mr.  Rot- 
BAL.   Mr.   Hawkins,   Mr.   O'Neh-l   of 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wil- 
son.  Mr.   Macdonau)   of   Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Johnson, 
of     California,     Mr.     Waldie,     Mr. 
RooNEY  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Gon- 
zalez, Mr.  HiCKS,  and  Mr.  Corman)  : 
H.R.  15883.  A  bill  to  amend  the  public  as- 
sistance provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  assure  all  recipients  of  such  assistance  (In 
conjunction  with  recent  social  security  ben- 
efit Increases)  an  average  increase  of  $7.50  in 
the  total  amount  of  their  Income  from  such 
assistance  and  other  sources;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FASCELL: 
HJi.  15884.  A  bin  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  disciplinary  ac- 
tion against  employees  in   the  postal  field 
service  who  assault  other  employees  in  such 
service  In  the  performance  of  official  duties, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  PHASER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Ryan,  Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal, Mrs.  Keixt,  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Wilson,  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr.  Fulton  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Resnick,  and  Mr. 

CONYERS)  : 

HJl.  15885.  A  bill  making  a  supplemental 
appropriation  to  carry  out  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1968;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

By  Mr.  GUDE: 

an.  15886.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia    Public    Education    Act;    to    the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  HARRISON: 

H.R.  15887.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  sale  of 
certain  lands  vmder  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  15888.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  appli- 
cation of  certain  credits  toward  annual  in- 
stallments due  under  the  repayment  con- 
tract between  the  United  States  and  the 
Deaver  Irrigation  District,  Prannle  division, 
Shoshone  project,  Wyoming,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 

H.R.  15889.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issu- 
ance of  a  commemorative  stamp  honoring 
the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  HENDERSON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Wilson,  Mr.  White.  Mr. 
Hamilton,  and  Mr.  Brasco)  : 

H.R.  15890.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  additional  posi- 


tions in  certain  executive  agencies,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By    Mr.    JOELSON    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Brasco,  Mr.  Wolff,  Mr.  William  D. 
Ford,     Mr.     Brown     of     California, 
Mr.     Burton     of     California,     Mr. 
Helstoski,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Matsu- 
naca,  Mr.   Minish,  Mr.  Karth,  Mr. 
Nix,  Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Rees,  Mr.  Hol- 
land.   Mr.    Reid   of   New   York,   Mr. 
Dow,   Mr.  Gilbert,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California,  Mr.  Parbstein.  Mrs.  Mink, 
Mr.    Rooney    of    Pennsylvania,    Mr. 
Button,      Mr.      Reuss,      and      Mr. 
Hawkins)  : 
H.R.  15891.  A  bill  making  a  supplemental 
appropriation  to  carry  out  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1968;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

By  Mr.  LANGEN: 
H.R.  15892.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  authorizing  the  village  of 
Baudette,  State  of  Minnesota.  Its  public  suc- 
cessors or  public  assigns,  to  construct,  main- 
tain, and  operate  a  toll  bridge  across  the 
Rainy  River  at  or  near  Baudette,  Minn." 
approved  December  21,  1950;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  LONG  of  Maryland; 
H.R.  15893.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain 
retroactive  pay  received  by  Federal  employees 
In   1968  may  be   treated  as  having  been  re- 
ceived In  1967  for  Federal  Income  tax  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MINISH: 
H.R.  15894.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  so  as  to  revise  certain  provisions 
thereof  relating  to  public  assistance  which 
were  enacted  or  amended  by  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Amendments  of  1967;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  POAGE: 
H.R.  15895.   A   bill   to   amend   the  Federal 
Crop  Insurance  Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

HJl.  15896.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pood  Stamp 
Act  of  1964,  as  amended:  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  SCHWENGEL: 
H.R.  15897.  A  bill  to  make  Inapplicable  to 
the  State  of  Iowa  certain  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 606  of  the  General  Bridge  Act  of  1946; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 
H.R.  16898.   A   bill    to   protect    the    public 
health  by  extending  for  1  year  the  provisions 
on  research  and  assistance  for  State  and  in- 
terstate planning  for  solid  waste  disposal,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  15899.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  help  secure  safe 
community  water  supplies,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mrs.  SULLIVAN: 
HJl.  15900.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  15901.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1964.  as  amended,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  authorizing  appropriations  for  fiscal 
years  subsequent  to  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1968;  to  the  Committee  on  AgrlcxU- 
ture. 

By  Mr.  TUNNEY: 
H.R.  15902.  A  bin  to  enable  baby  chick, 
started  pullet,  laying  hen,  and  table  egg 
producers  to  consistently  provide  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  these  commodities  to  meet 
the  needs  of  consumers,  to  stabilize,  main- 
tain, and  develop  orderly  marketing  condi- 
tions at  prices  reasonable  to  the  consumers 
and  producers,  and  to  promote  and  expand 
the  use  and  consumption  of  such  commodi- 
ties and  products  thereof;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  15903.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  cemetery  In  Riverside 
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County.   CUlf:    to  the  CommlttM  on  Vet- 
erans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr   VANIK 

HB  15904  A  bin  to  Impose,  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  import  limitations  on  metal 
ores  or  metals  during  labor  disputes  artect- 
ing  domestic  production  of  such  articles, 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  WHALEN 

H  R  15905.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Universal 
Military  Training  and  Service  Act  with 
respect  to  the  exemption  of  the  sole  surviv- 
ing able-bodied  son  in  certain  families;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  FALLON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

BUATNIK  ) 

HR  15906  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended,  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

HR  15907  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  as  amended. 
relating  to  the  construction  of  waste  treat- 
ment works,  and  to  the  conduct  of  water 
pollution  control  research,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works 

By  Mr  BERRY: 
HJ  Res  1159.  Joint  resolution  to  supple- 
ment PubHC-  Law  87-734  and  Public  Law  87- 
735  which  cook  tlUe  to  certain  lands  in  the 
Lower  Brule  and  Crow  Creek  Indian  Reserva- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs 

By  Mr   OALIFIANAKIS 
HJ  Res  1160.  Joint  resolution  asking  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  designate 
the  month  of  May  1968  as  National  Arthritis 
Month;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   HELSTOSKI: 
HJ  Res.  1161.   Joint  resoluUon  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  second  week  of  May 
of  each  year  as  National  School  Safety  Pa- 
trol Week;    to  the  Committee  on   the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr  ASHLEY : 
H  Con  Res.  677.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  every 
means  possible  shall  be  taken  to  limit  U.S. 
military  involvement  in  Vietnam,  consistent 
with  our  national  interest  as  determined  by 
the  President  and  Congress;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    BOLAND    (for    hlmsel.      Mr. 
AoAMs.  Mr.  Bingham.  Mr   Brown  of 
California.  Mr   Burton  of  California. 
Mr     CoNTB.    Mr.    Conyers.    Mr     Ed- 
wards of  California.  Mr    P.ARBiTMN. 
Mr    Fraser.   Mr    Halpern.   Mr    Lec- 
CETT     Mr     MOORHEAD.    Mr.    Ottincer. 
Mr.  Rosenthal,  and  Mr.  Schftjer)  : 
H  Con.  Res.  678.  Concurrent  resolution  that 
It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  level  of 
U.S.  forces  should  not  be  increased  In  Viet- 
nam without  the  explicit  consent  of  the  Con- 
gress; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  COHELAN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  679.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing   the    sense    of    Congress    that    the 
United  States  should  not  Increase  Its  military 
involvement  In  Vietnam;   to  the  Committee 

on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr   CONTE: 
H.  Con.  Res.  680.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
qtUrlng  appropriate  committees  of  th»  Con- 
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gress  to  consider  and  report  whether  further 
congressional  action  Is  desirable  In  reopect  to 
U.S.  policies  in  Southeast  Asia;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania; 
H.  Con.  Res  881  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
quiring app.'oprlate  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress to  consider  and  report  whether  further 
congressional  action  Is  desirable  In  respect 
to  US.  policies  In  Southeast  Asia;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr  McCLOSKEY ' 
H.  Con.  Res  682  Concurrent  resolution  that 
It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  com- 
mitment of  US.  Armed  Forces  in  Vietnam 
should  not  be  increased  without  the  explicit 
prior  consent  of  the  Congress;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr  MOORHEAD  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Bingham,  Mr.  Brown  of  California. 
Mr  Burton  of  Oallfornla.  Mr. 
CoHEUiN.  Mr  Edwards  of  California. 
Ui  Fraser.  Mr  Gilbert.  Mr.  Hech- 
LER  Of  West   Virginia.   Mr.   Kasten- 

MEIER.  Mr    KOPfXRMAN.  Mr.  Leocett. 
Mr      McCLOSKEY.     Mrs.     Mink.     Mr. 

Rees.    Mr.    Reuss.    Mr.    Rosenthal. 
Mr.  Roybal.  Mr.  Ryan.  Mr.  ScHrtJER, 
Mr.   Shifley.    and    Mr.    Charles    H. 
Wilson  i  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  683.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that   the 
United  States  should  not  increase  Its  mili- 
tary  involvement  in  Vietnam;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MORSE: 
H.  Con.  Res.  684.  Concurrent  resolution  that 
congressional  consent  shall  be  required  for  an 
increase  In  the  level  of  US    forces  In  Viet- 
nam; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr  OHARA  of  Illinois: 
H.  Res.  1092.  Resolution  designating  Thurs- 
day.  April    11.    1968.   for   the   celebration   of 
Pan-American    Day:    to    the    Committee   on 
Foreign  Affairs 

By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
H.  Res.  1093.  Resolution     investigation     of 
operations    of    U  S.    military    credit    unions; 
In    the    European    and    Pacific    commands; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
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By  Mr.  DADDARIO: 
HR.  15908.  A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Beverly 
Medlock  and  Ruth  Lee  Medlock;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  15909.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ruth  Lee 
Medlock;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California: 
HR.  16910.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maurlclo 
A.    Jacinto;    to   the   Committee   on   the   Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  16911.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Leonor 
Lacuests  Jacinto;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DUDE; 
HR.  15912.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Clanclo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
HR.  15913.  A  bin   for  the   relief   of  Maria 
Drag:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR  15914.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Onofrlo  Mllazzo  and  their  children.  An- 
gela and  Antonio;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H  R.  16916.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Vlncenza 
Proflta:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  IRWIN: 
HR.  16916.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Douglas 
Dean  Telfer;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mrs.  KELLY: 
HR.  15917.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Pak  Kul 
Fong:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  LEGGETT: 
H  R.  15918.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
O.    Campardon;    to   the  Committee  on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland: 
HR.  15919.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Adrlana 
Bernardls;    to   the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  PODELL: 
HR.  16920.  A    bill    for    the   relief   of   Tom 
Hong  Yee  Felix,  also  known  as  Felix  Tom:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RONAN: 
HR.  15921.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Konstan- 
tln   Naumovskl;    to   the  Committee  on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TENZER: 
HH.  16922.  A    bin    for   the   relief   of   Tran 
Mlnh  Nhut;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

316  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Colorado,  relative 
to  legislation  providing  tax  relief  and  In- 
centives for  air.  water,  and  other  pollution 
control  facilities:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

317.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  relative 
to  removing  restrictions  on  the  amount  of 
income  earned  while  receiving  social  secu- 
rity:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 


PETITIONS.   ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

258.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Public 
Service  Commission.  State  of  Minnesota,  rela- 
tive to  the  abandonment  of  passenger  train 
service:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

259.  Also.  petlUon  of  Mrs.  Grace  Grubb. 
San  Diego.  Calif.,  and  others,  relative  to  an 
investigation  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

260.  Also,  petition  of  Massachusetts  Li- 
brary Association.  Inc..  relative  to  copyright 
revision  legislation;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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Presidential  Approval  of  a  Standard 
Data-Procetsing  Code 


HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  12.  1968 
Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent yesterday  approved  a  standard  data- 


processing  language  code  to  be  used  in 
the  interchange  and  the  storage  of  data 
on  computer  tapes,  as  authorized  under 
Public  Law  306.  legislation  the  Congress 
enacted  during  the  89th  Congress.  This 
new  standard  code  will  make  Govern- 
ment computers  operate  more  efficiently 
with  millions  of  dollars  saved  annually. 
This  action  means  that  Federal  com- 
puters will  use  a  standard  uniform 
code— they  wUl  be  able  to  "talk  to  each 


other."  This  uniform  code  strikes  at  the 
heart  of  incompatibUity  among  compu- 
ters which  costs  the  Government,  busi- 
ness, and  industry  billions  annually  as 
reflected  in  inefficient  operations. 

Under  PubUc  Law  306.  the  Govern- 
ment data-processing  management  stat- 
ute, the  President  is  authorized  to  estab- 
lish Federal  data-processing  standards. 
This  is  the  first  standard  adopted  under 
this  authority.  The  code  that  has  been 
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adopted  as  a  Federal  standard  was  deter- 
mined under  authority  of  the  United 
States  of  America  Standards  Institute 
in  a  cooperative  effort  with  American 
business  and  industry. 

The  President's  action  clearly  demon- 
strates the  firm  intention  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  require  compatibility 
among  computers  to  achieve  optimum 
efficiency  and  economy  in  their  opera- 
tions. The  adoption  of  this  standard  is  a 
most  important  beginning  to  a  broad 
frontal  attack  on  the  entire  standardiza- 
tion problem  affecting  computer  usage. 
The  standard  also  demonstrates  the 
ability  of  Government,  business,  and  in- 
dustry to  work  together  in  an  affirmative 
and  constructive  manner  in  the  solution 
of  common  problems  affecting  all  com- 
puter users. 

The  new  standard  will  become  effective 
July  1968.  and  will  apply  to  all  new  com- 
puters acquired  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  standard  code  will  t>e  used  in 
transmission  between  computers  as  well 
as  on  magnetic  and  paper  tape  when  they 
are  used  in  computer  operations. 

The    memorandum    announcing    the 

adoption  of  the  standard  code  follows: 

Memorandum    roR    Heads   of   Departments 

AND  Agencies 

I  have  today  approved  a  recommendation 

by   the   Secretary   of   Commerce,   submitted 

under  provisions  of  PubUc  Law  89-306.  that 

the  United  States  of  America  Standard  Code 

for  Information  Interchange  be  adopted  as  a 

Federal  standard. 

In  my  memorandum  to  you  of  June  28, 
1966,  I  stressed  the  need  for  achieving,  with 
industry  cooperation,  greater  compatibility 
.-imong  computers.  The  earlier  adoption  of 
the  Standard  Code  for  Information  Inter- 
change as  a  voluntary  standard  by  the  United 
States  of  America  Standards  Institute  reflects 
ii  national  concern  with  this  need. 

The  adoption  of  this  code  as  a  Federal 
standard  is  a  major  step  toward  minimizing 
costly  Incompatibility  among  our  vast  Fed- 
eral computer  and  telecommunications  data 
.systems. 

I  have  also  approved  recommendations  of 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  regarding  stand- 
ards for  recording  the  Standard  Code  for  In- 
formation Interchange  on  magnetic  tapes 
and  paper  tapes  when  they  are  used  In  com- 
puter ojjerations. 

All  computers  and  related  equipment  con- 
figurations brought  Into  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment inventory  on  and  after  July  1.  1969. 
must  have  the  capability  to  use  the  Stand- 
ard Code  for  Information  Interchange  and 
the  formats  prescribed  by  the  magnetic  tape 
and  paper  tape  standards  when  these  media 
are  used. 

The  standard  code  Will  be  used  as  the  basic 
code  In  those  networks  of  the  National  Com- 
munications System  whose  primary  function 
is  either  the  transmission  of  record  com- 
munications or  the  transmission  of  data  re- 
lated to  information  processing.  The  stand- 
ard Will  be  implemented  on  a  time-phased 
basis  that  Is  to  be  specified  In  National  Com- 
munications System  long-range  plans. 

The  heads  of  departments  and  agencies  are 
authorized  to  waive  the  use  of  these  stand- 
ards only  under  compelling  circumstances  of 
particular  applications.  Such  waiver  Is  to  be 
coordinated  with  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce.( National  Bureau  of  Standards)  before 
it  is  exercised  so  that  the  Department  may 
effectively  accomplish  the  goals  of  the  Fed- 
eral computer  equipment  standards  program 
conducted   under  PubUc   Law   89-306. 
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The  D^artment  of  Commerce  will  provide 
you  with  the  details  of  these  standards  and 
their  application. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
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As  the  commission  proposals  are  debated, 
we  should  prepare  to  follow  those  that  offer  a 
reasonable  chance  of  success. 


The  Cost  of  Saving  a  Nation 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  12.  1968 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  most 
constructive  approach  to  the  report  of 
the  National  Commission  on  Civil  Dis- 
orders appeared  in  the  Monday.  March 
4,  issue  of  the  Waukegan  News-Sun. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  straightforward  and 
reasonable  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
American  people — particularly  as  repre- 
sented in  the  U.S.  Congress — must  be 
displayed  if  progress  consistent  with  the 
Commission's  recommendations  is  to  be 
achieved. 

I  am  pleased  to  reproduce  this  edi- 
torial for  the  edification  of  my  colleagues 
and  of  the  American  public: 

The  Cost  of  Saving  a  Nation 
There's  one  thing  that  can  be  said  about 
the  National  Commission  on  Civil  Dis- 
orders— Its  recommendations  aren't  coy  or 
cozy,  but  a  two-fisted  hell-bent-for-leather 
approach  to  the  most  serious  internal  crisis 
this  country  has  faced  since  the  Civil  War. 

However,  confronting  the  nation  with  a 
barrage  of  recommendations  is  one  thing, 
getting  white  society— from  government  of- 
ficials down  to  the  corner  druggist — to  re- 
spond with  comp.isslon  and  concern  is  some- 
thing else. 

Certainly,  some  of  the  commission  recom- 
mendations are  open  to  debate.  But  the  one 
question  that  must  be  asked  of  every  single 
proposal  is:  Will  it  really  help?  If  the  answer 
is  "yes."  then  the  next  question  is:  "Does 
the  country  want  to  Implement  It,  no  matter 
what  the  cost? 

At  this  time,  no  one  really  knows.  The 
extreme  segregationists,  of  course,  are  dead 
set  against  any  vast  program  to  assimilate 
Negroes  into  the  mainstream  of  American 
life.  On  the  other  extreme  Negro  revolution- 
ists are  threatening  to  turn  the  country  Into 
a  funeral  pyre  unless  they  get  what  they 
want. 

But  In  the  end.  It  will  be  up  to  the  major- 
ity of  Americans  sandwiched  between  the  ex- 
tremes who  will  dictate  which  way  the  race 
issue  finally  goes. 

If  they  urge  adoption  of  commission  rec- 
ommendations, they  will  have  rammed  Into 
gear  a  series  of  proposals  which  will  make 
LBJ's  war  on  poverty  look  penny-ante  by 
comparison. 

Besides  spending  billions  of  dollars  to  cre- 
ate jobs,  replace  ghetto  structures  and  con- 
struct thousands  of  public  housing  units, 
the  commission  recommends  an  all-out  at- 
tack on  segregation  or  discrimination  In 
schools,  housing,  business.  Industry  and  so 
on.  In  other  words,  the  commission  proposes 
to  readjust  present-day  society  to  unite  both 
black  and  white  communities,  rather  than 
allow  them  to  continue  to  drift  farther  apart. 
Some  people  may  consider  the  recom- 
mendations a  sign  of  weakness — that  Amer- 
ica Is  so  fearful  of  more  rioting  that  It  will 
pay  blackmail  Just  to  avoid  It. 

But  the  Issue  transcends  the  argument. 
The  nation  Is  confronted  by  a  deadly  serious 
problem  that  must  be  solved.  The  question 
is  bow? 


To  a  Boy  Who  Won't  Be  Back 

HON.  JERRY  L.  PETTIS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  12.  1968 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Paul  Jones 
of  Newspaper  Enterprises  Association  re- 
cently wrote  a  poignant  article  which 
was  published  in  the  Redlands  Daily 
Pacts  of  Redlands,  Calif.  It  should  make 
us  all  think  soberly,  and  I  place  the 
article  in  the  Record  or  the  inspiration  of 
my  colleagues: 

To  A  Boy  Who  Won't  Be  Back 
(By  Paul  Jones) 
A  boy  died  for  me  In  Khe  Sanh  today. 
I  didn't  know  him.  and  he  didn't  know  me. 
But  he  died  for  me  Just  the  same 
I  learned  about  It  when  the  6  o'clock  news- 
cast showed  him  being  carried  off  the  battle- 
field by  his  buddies. 

He  was  going  home  at  last — but  not  the 
way  he  had  dreamed  of  going. 

I  watched  the  newscast  as  I  ate  a  good. 
hot  meal  in  my  safe,  comfortable  home. 

The  news  was  pretty  much  .is  usual.  The 
war  in  Vietnam  .  .  .  college  kids  demonstrat- 
ing against  changes  in  the  draft  rules, 
screaming  and  mugging  for  the  camera  .  .  . 
more  teachers  out  on  strike 

After  dinner  I  tuned  in  to  a  program  on 
which  a.  comic  wisecracked  sourly  about  the 
way  the  war  was  going — and  probably  got 
more  money  for  doing  it  than  this  boy  in 
Khe  Sanh  h.id  been  paid  all  the  time  he  was 
in  service. 

Then   I   went  to  bed,   free  from   any   fear 

that  the   house  might  be  b'.own   up  by  the 

enemy.  The  enemy  is  busy  over  in  Vietnam. 

But  I  couldn't  get  this  boy  off  my  mind. 

I  wondered  if  he  had  been  frightened.  Of 

course,   he   had.   Who   wouldn't  be? 

Had  he  hated  this  war  as  much  as  I  hate  it? 
Probably  more.  He  was  IN  It! 
But.  somehow,  those  boys  in  the  thick  of 
it  over  there  seem  to  understand  more 
clearly  than  many  of  us  Just  why  they  are 
there,  and  the  dreadful  alternative  if  they 
weren't. 

How  had  he  felt  about  these  characters 
who  are  defying  the  government,  calling  our 
leaders  murderers,  tearing  up  draft  cards  and 
pulling  down  the  American  flag? 

However  he  had  felt,  he  had  fought  for 
that  flag  until  he  was  killed. 

It's  too  late  now.  of  course,  to  try  to  thank 
this  boy  for  what  he  did.  But  ifs  not  too 
late  to  thank  his  buddies  for  what  they're 
doing. 

But  how  do  you  thank  someone  for  facing 
death  for  you? 

How  do  you  reassure  him  that  as  long  as 
men  like  him  are  willing  to  die  for  freedom, 
freedom  is  worth  dying  for— even  though  it 
be  abundantly  i^sed  and  abused  by  the  very 
ones  who  disdain  to  fight  for  it? 

So  you  hope  that  the  boys  over  there 
realize  that  dissent  is  loud  and  gets  atten- 
tion, but  that  gratitude  is  quiet  and  doesn't 
make  the  headlines. 

You  hope  they  know  that  millions  upon 
millions  of  Americans  are  with  them  all  the 
way. 

I  hope  and  pray  that  boy  knew  it  as  he 
died  for  me  In  Khe  Sanh  today. 
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Will  America  AI»o  Go  Down  the  Draia? 
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HON.  SAM  STEIGER 

OP   AKBONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  12,  1968 
Mr  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er under  the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in'  the  Record,  I  Include  the  following 
editorial,  reprinted  from  the  Arizona  Re- 
public. Phoenix.  Ariz.,  and  appearing  in 
the  March  4,  1968.  issue  of  the  Guth- 
rian— Guthrie  County,  lowa^-certainly 
points  up  the  problem  that  the  Congress 
seems  unable  to  face.  Hopefully,  this  wUl 
stimulate  some  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
Members: 

WILL  AMBUCA  Also  Go  Down  the  D«ain? 
•Germany  will  militarize  herself  out  of 
exUtence.  England  will  expand  herself  out  of 
existence,  and  America  will  spend  herself  out 
of  existence."  So  said  Nikolai  Lenin  In  1917. 
Germany  has  fulfilled  the  prophecy.  Eng- 
land has  fulfilled  the  prophecy.  America  is 
in  the  procM*  of  doing  so. 

Ou#  couauy  has  already  reached  the  point 
where  our  profligate,  wasteful,  exuavagant 
and  unnecessary  government  spending  Is 
threatening  the  entU-e  future  of  our  nation 
and  our  people.  We  keep  being  reassured  that 
we  can  afford  all  those  btlUons.  that  "the 
people"  need  or  want  these  expensive  pro- 
grams at  home  and  abroad,  that  we  only  owe 
our  huge  debt  to  ourselves.  But  the  dollar  Is 
in  trouble.  InflaUon  Is  Increasing.  We  are  los- 
ing gold  at  unprecedented  rates.  And  taxes 
are  still  Increasing. 

In  I960  our  total  federal  budget  was  $94 
billion  Last  year  It  was  almost  double  that — 
$172  billion.  The  President  has  asked  fcr  $186 
billion  for  1969.  And  everj-  state  Is  Increasing 
expenses  and  Increasing  taxes. 

Do  we  really  need  to  spend  all  these  bil- 
lions? Do  "the  people"  want  to  be  taxed  all 
those  billions? 

There  have  been  112  "new"  federal  pro- 
grams since  1960.  The  President  has  .-.sked  for 
16  new  ones  tnls  year  Since  1960  only  one 
federal  program  has  been  abolished.  All  the 
rest  have  been  increased.  Congress  last  ye*r 
increased  the  budget  by  $13  5  billion— more 
than  the  biggest  total  budget  of  Roosevelt's 
peacetime  years! 

We  have  spent  $152  bUllon  on  foreign  aid 
and  interest  on  what  we  borrowed  to  spread 
this  money  around  to  more  than  100  coun- 
tries. What  good  did  It  do?  What  ^ood  did  It 
do  you?  What  good  Is  It  doing  now? 

There  Is  $23  billion  "In  the  pipeline"  for 
foreign  aid— all  so  far  unspent.  Yet  the 
President  keeps  asking  for  more  and  more 
billions  to  add  to  It! 

Do  you  want  to  spend  the  $36.5  million 
Vice  President  Humphrey  Just  promised  to 
send  to  the  Ivory  Coast  while  the  President 
was  proposing  a  tax  on  American  tourlste 
going  abroad? 

The  admlnlstraUon  Is  spending  mUllons 
to  beautify  our  highways  and  tear  down 
ugly  signs.  At  the  same  Ume  It  Is  spending 
$5  million  to  erect  new  signs  to  put  up  along 
the  highways! 

Do  you  want  to  pay  taxes  to  finance  a  $2.- 
350  picnic  shelter  In  Manitowoc  County. 
Wis.?  How  about  the  $2.5  million  we  spent 
to  build  houses  in  Rio  de  Janeiro?  The  $1.5 
mlUlon  we  spent  on  a  WAC  barracks  In  Mary- 
land Just  before  the  WACs  were  sent  to  Flor- 
ida? Or  the  $45,000  flagpole? 

You  paid  $33,398  for  130  knobs  at  the  Pen- 
tagon that  retailed  at  only  $210.  You  paid 
for  27.000  tons  of  food  that  was  Just  plain 
"lost"  overseas.  The  cost  $4.3  mUllon.  or  the 
same  amount  that  an  entire  city  of  10.000 
people  pay  each  year  in  income  taxes. 


You  are  now  paying  the  salaries  of  276.000 
more  federal  employes  thU  year  than  last. 
Nondefense  spending  has  almost  doubled 
since  1960.  The  naUonal  debt  has  increased 
14  times  since  1960.  Since  President  Johnson 
entered  the  White  House,  your  cost  of  living 
has  increased  9  per  cent!  ^,,„^„ 

The  federal  government  spends  $17  biiuon 
on  -reswu-ch."  That  Is  enough  by  Itself  to 
wipe  out  this  year's  inflation-producing  def- 
icit What  Is  this  research  tor?  Nobody 
knows.  The  Ubrary  of  Congress  tried  to  And 
out  and  reported  that  nobody  In  the  fed- 
eral government  knows  how  many  research 
laboratories  are  federally  financed  or  where 

they  are! 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  spends  more  than  $100  million  a 
year  on  research  programs  like  "UndersUnd- 
ing    the   Fourth    Grade    Slump    In    CreaUve 

Thinking."  .oc ««« 

The  Commerce  Department  spent  $96,000 
to  find  out  why  shipping  rates  are  lower  on 
imported  goods  than  exported  goods. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  financed 
a  study  of  the  1966  governor's  campaign  In 
Maryland.  What  on  earth  for?  The  National 
Institutes  of  Health  spent  $11,782  to  finance 
"A  Social  History  of  French  Medicine  1789- 
1816."  It  spent  $10,917  for  "Emergence  of  Po- 
litical Leadership:  Indians  In  FIJI. " 

The  OfHce  of  Economic  Opportunity  shelled 
out  $39,000  to  find  out  why  some  underprlv- 
lleged  youths  reacted  favorably  to  "It's  Whafs 
Happening,  Baby"— a  nationally  televised 
rock  and  roll  show  praising  the  Job  Corps. 
The  National  Science  Foundation  gave 
Stephen  Smale.  who  organized  demonstra- 
tions aUned  at  halting  troop  trains  In  Cali- 
fornia, $6,566  of  your  tax  money  to  go  to 
Europe! 

US  government  agencies  subsidize  with 
your  taxes  $2  billion  a  year  in  university 
■research."  The  result  has  been  that  40.000 
professors  have  stopped  teaching  to  do  fed- 
eral "research."  Dr.  W.  T.  Llpplncott  of  Ohio 
State  University  calU  federal  research  grants 
•the  most  powerful  destructive  force  the 
higher  education  system  ever  faced."" 

Is  all  this,  and  much  more  really  neces- 
sary? Does  It  do  any  good  lor  the  people  of 
the  United  States  who  support  It?  Do  you 
•demand"  these  services,  implore  your  fed- 
eral government  to  start  new  programs  at 
the  rate  of  more  than  100  every  10  years? 

The  average  American  Is  being  taken  by 
his  government  and  lu  sycophants  to  the 
tune  of  billions  of  dollars.  He  gets  nothing 
back  but  the  bills  for  hundreds  of  unneces- 
sary and  useless  programs  that  the  govern- 
ment loads  on  his  back. 

How  much  can  you  lake?  How  much  can 
the  nation  take?  How  much,  before  we  go 
down  In  the  dust  under  this  Intolerable 
burden? 

Unless  this  is  stopped— and  soon— L«nln 
win  be  proved  right.  "America  will  spend  her- 
self out  of  existence"  and  we  will  all  lose  the 
■last  best  hope  of  earth"  to  the  tyranny  of 
communism. 


has  become  a  revered  person  in  the 
American  scene.  Through  the  eyes  of  the 
newspaperman  we  have  come  to  meet  all 
the  people  of  the  earth.  We  have  wit- 
nessed all  the  great  adventures  which 
have  taken  place.  We  have  been  in  the 
middle  of  every  battle  which  has  been 
fought.  We  have  seen  all  the  spectacular 
sports  events  of  this  century. 

Some  of  the  men  who  wrote  for  the 
newspapers  of  America  have  become 
legends  in  their  own  times— Mencken  of 
Baltimore.  Stanley  of  the  Herald.  Meyer 
Berger  of  the  Times. 

In  Scranton,  Mr.  Speaker,  Joe  Butler 
has  become  a  legend  in  his  time.  Here  is 
a  man  who  covered  every  beat  the  paper 
could  assign  from  the  day,  43  years  ago, 
when  he  took  his  first  Job  on  the  old 
Scranton  Truth.  In  those  43  years  he 
rose  to  become  the  sports  editor  of  the 
former  Scranton  Tribune-Republican, 
then  the  sports  editor  of  the  Scranton 

Times. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  Joe  Butler  is  retir- 
ing. I  want  to  pay  my  own  personal  trib- 
ute to  Joe  for  the  countless  hours  of 
service  he  has  given  to  his  fellow  man 
through  his  work  in  the  newspaper  busi- 
ness. I  want  to  thank  him  for  the  enjoy- 
ment he  has  given  generations  of  de- 
voted readers.  And  above  all.  I  want  to 
thank  him  for  continuing  with  distinc- 
tion the  great  tradition  in  our  news- 
papers which  has  made  our  free  press 
the  envy  of  the  world. 

With  your  permission,  Mr.  Speaker,  i 
will  here  append  an  article  about  Joe 
BuUer  which  appeared  recently  in  the 
Scranton  Times: 

ASSOCIATXD   WITH   TIMM  SWCE    1926:    BDTtER 

RrnxiNC  AS  Sports  EDtroa 
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Jo«  Bntler:  A  Legend  in  Hit  Time 

HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

or  PKMNBTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Tuesday.  March  12.  1968 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  the 
day  when  Thomas  Jefferson  said  that 
•were  it  left  to  me  to  decide  whether  we 
should  have  a  government  without  news- 
papers, or  newspapers  without  a  govern- 
ment. I  should  not  hesitate  a  moment 
to  prefer  the  latter,"  the  newspaperman 


Joe  M.  BuUer  will  retire  New  Years  Day 
as  sport*  editor  of  The  Scranton  TUncs  and 
Sunday  Times,  ending,  for  the  most  part, 
a  newspaper  career  dating  back  more  than 
half  a  century. 

But  he  wlU  not  sever  all  ties  with  his  pro- 
fession and  these  newspapers.  He  wlU  re- 
main affiliated  as  a  contributor  to  both 
pubUcatlons,  drawing  upon  his  storehouse 
of  regional  sports  lore  for  occasional  Sport- 
scopes— his  widely  read  column  of  comment 
and  anecdote— feature  articles,  personality 
sketches  and  other  sports-oriented  articles. 
A  Times  employe  for  43  years  and  sports 
editor  for  more  than  35  years,  Mr.  Butler 
earned  a  reputation  as  one  of  the  hardest- 
working,  falrest-mlnded  members  of  his 
craft  in  this  section  of  the  state. 

He  was  a  prolific  writer  and  when  he  was 
at  hU  corner  desk  In  The  TUnes  newsroom 
his  typewriter  was  seldom  still. 

Butler  was  at  his  desk,  busy  as  usual,  one 
morning  last  January  when  he  was  stricken 
by  a  heart  attack.  He  recovered  but  the 
medical  experts  advised  against  his  return 
to  full-time  work  and  for  months  Joe  had 
to  content  himself  with  contributions  to  the 
dally  and  Sunday  pubUcatlons. 

Butlers  career  began  on  the  bottom  rung 
of  the  newsroom  ladder  when,  as  a  student 
at  Technical  High  School,  he  was  hired  m 
1915  as  a  copy  boy  at  the  Old  Scranton 
Truth. 

A  review  of  that  career  would  be  practi- 
cally a  chronology  of  Scranton's  clty-slde 
and  sports  beat  developments  during  the 
past  52  years. 

When  was  the  last  hanging  at  the  Lacka- 
wanna County  Jail?  Butler  knows.  He  was 
there  as  an  office  boy  to  pick  up  the  story 
from  Reporter  Jimmy  Gibbons.  Butlers 
youthful  obaervaUons  resulted  in  a  byUne 


story  on  his  Impression  of  Sheriff  Benjamin 
S.  Philips'  reactions  and  movements  that 
day.  Butler  watched  as  the  sheriff's  daugh- 
ter, Odessa,  kissed  her  father  goodbye  as 
she  left  for  school.  Odessa  Philips  has  been 
Mrs.   Butler  for  more   than  42   years. 

TALKED    WrrH    SUNDAY 

What  kind  of  man  was  the  late  Billy  Sun- 
day, renowned  evangelist?  Butler  can  de- 
scribe him.  He  visited  the  preacher  when  the 
latter  made  his  noted  appearance  In  Scran- 
ton and  discussed  baseball  with  him.  "The 
result?  Another  by  lined  office  boy's  story. 
What  happened  during  the  admlnlstra- 
Uons  of  Mayors  Alex  T.  Connell  and  E.  B. 
Jermyn?  Butler  remembers.  He  was  a  City 
Hall  reporter  then. 

What  was  It  like  during  the  1926-26  strike 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America — 
longest  strike  In  the  Industry's  history? 
Butler  can  tell  you. 

As  labor  beat  reporter  for  The  Times, 
he  covered  the  six  months  of  negotiations, 
strike  violence  and  other  developments.  One 
of  his  most  cherished  possessions  Is  the  pen 
with  which  John  L.  Lewis,  then  head  of  the 
UMWA.  signed  the  "peace  pact"  In  ceremonies 
at  the  Scranton  headquarters  of  Glen  Alden 
Coal  Co. 

Who  were  the  standout  teams,  coaches  and 
athletic  stars  of  the  past  43  years?  Butler  can 
name  them.  He  knew  them  all  as  sports 
editor. 

A  native  of  Scranton,  Joseph  Michael  But- 
ler was  born  Aug.  10,  1897,  a  son  of  Michael 
F.  and  Mary  Flynn  Butler,  both  natives  of 
Ireland. 

He  attended  William  Prescott  (38)  School 
in  the  Petersberg  section  and  Technical  High 
School,  and  until  he  began  work  for  the 
Scranton  Truth  he  peddled  morning  and 
Sunday  newspapers  and  worked  on  a  milk 
delivery  wagon. 

After  a  short  term  as  office  boy  on  The 
Truth  he  Joined  the  news  staff  of  the  former 
Scranton  Tribune-Republican  and  among 
his  first  assignments  were  several  encamp- 
ments of  the  old  13th  Infantry  Regiment. 
In  1920  he  was  named  sports  editor  of  that 
paper,  succeeding  the  late  Thomas  J.  Brlslln. 
Mr.  Brlslln  later  became  telegraph  editor  of 
The  Scranton  Times. 

Butler  was  present  at  the  organization  of 
the  New  York-Pennsylvania  Baseball  League, 
now  the  Eastern  League.  In  1923.  He  attended 
the  first  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Athletic 
Commission  the  same  year  In  Philadelphia 
and  was  named  first  inspector  and  later  first 
deputy  commissioner  in  Lackawanna  County. 
He  was  the  commission  official  in  charge 
of  Gene  Tuiuiey's  corner  at  the  1926  Tunney- 
Jack  Dempsev  fight  In  Philadelphia  and  car- 
ried both  fighters'  gloves  from  hotel  to  ring- 
side. 

JOINED  THE  TTMES  IN  192S 


He  Joined  The  Times  staff  Feb.  1.  1925, 
under  the  late  John  D.  Keator,  then  man- 
aging editor,  as  a  clty-slde  reporter.  Subse- 
quently he  covered  all  beats  at  one  time  or 
another— including  City  Hall,  the  County 
Courthouse  and  the  Federal  Building — but 
the  labor  beat  became  his  speciality. 

He  covered  many  district  and  tri-dlstrlct 
conventions  of  the  UMWA  and  during  the 
1925-26  strike  he  spent  months  In  New  York 
City,  Atlantic  City,  N.J.,  and  other  cities  re- 
porting progress  of  negotiations.  He  was  pres- 
ent the  night  that  the  late  Edward  J.  Lynett, 
then  editor  and  publiBher  of  The  Times,  at  a 
meeting  In  his  own  office  effected  a  strike  set- 
tlement which  was  repudiated  the  following 
morning  by  anthracite  operators. 

Butler  was  given  the  assignment  when  one 
of  his  boyhood  friends.  Russell  Sloat.  was  ac- 
cused of  the  killing  of  John  Lowry.  a  Scran- 
ton taxlcab  driver.  Butler  worked  for  weeks 
with  detectives  on  the  investigation  both 
locally  and  in  New  Jersey.  After  Sloafs  cap- 
ture   in   a    Philadelphia    restaurant,    BuUer 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

visited  the  prisoner  frequenUy  in  Jail.  He 
covered  the  trial  at  which  Sloat  was  convicted 
and  the  latter's  execution  in  Bellefonte. 
Sloat's  last  words  were  "let  me  speak  to  Joe 
Butler." 

Butler  was  named  sports  editor  of  The 
Times  March  2.  1931.  by  the  late  A.  J.  O'Mal- 
ley,  then  managing  editor.  He  succeeded  Ed- 
ward J.  Gerrlty,  now  executive  editor  of  The 

Times.  .     ,   J  J 

His  columns  over  the  years  have  Included 
the  Sportscope,  Reel  and  Rifie,  Strikes  and 
Spares  and  Straight  from  the  Tee. 

An  early  advocate  of  bov;ling.  he  was  one 
of  the  organizers  and  honorary  president  of 
The  Times  Major  Bowling  League,  organizer 
of  The  -nmes  Ladies  League  and  organizer 
and  promoter  of  Times  championship  bowl- 
ing tournaments  for  more  than  30  years. 

He  was  an  organizer  and  charter  member 
of  the  Eastern  League  Baseball  Writers  Asso- 
ciation, the  first  such  group  in  minor  league 
baseball,  and  twice  was  named  president. 

He  covered  uncounted  games  of  the  NYP 
and  Eastern  Leagues  at  Athletic  Park  and 
Dunmore  Stadium  and  served  about  20  years 
as  official  league  scorer. 

His  sports  pages  were  always  open  for  the 
promotion  of  endeavors  benefiting  the  young, 
the  sightless,  the  crippled  and  the  needy  and 
his  help  was  acknowledged  on  three  occasions 
m  1965. 

In  January  of  that  year  he  received  a 
plaque  from  the  National  Foundation  lor 
outstanding  assistance  to  the  March  of  Dimes 
and  his  promotion  of  the  new  March  of 
Dimes  Bowling  Tournament.  The  following 
month  the  Scranton  Klwanls  Club  awarded 
him  a  plaque  for  helping  to  establish  the 
club's  educational  fund  and  for  promotion 
of  college  football  games  whose  proceeds  gave 
the  fund  a  start.  In  April  he  was  cited  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Midvalley  Old-'nmers  Athletic 

In  November  1962,  the  Scranton  Lions 
Club  at  a  luncheon  in  Hotel  Casey  presented 
him  with  an  international  honorary  mem- 
bership for  his  promotion  of  the  club's  an- 
nual football  Dream  Game. 

Other  honors,  trophies  and  awards  came 
to  him  through  the  years  but  the  biggest 
single  tribute  was  on  Nov.  14,  1964,  when  ap- 
proximately 700  persons  Jammed  the  ball- 
rooms at  the  Jermyn  Motor  Inn  for  a  Butler 
testimonial  dinner. 

In  conjunction  virlth  the  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr. 
Charles  W.  Held,  then  director  of  the  Scran- 
ton Catholic  Youth  Center,  Butler  helped 
organize  and  promote  the  annual  Lynett 
Memorial  Basketball  Tournament  at  the 
CYC.  Finals  of  the  current  Lynett  tourna- 
ment will  be  played  Sattirday  night. 

WAS    BROADCASTER 

During  the  1930s  he  served  as  a  dally  sports 
broadcaster  for  The  -nmes'  former  radio 
station,  WQAN.  now  WEJL.  He  suggested  the 
formation  of  the  former  Greater  Scranton 
Sports  Boosters,  an  organization  which  for 
some  years  provided  backing  for  many  local 
athletic  activities. 

Butler  and  his  staff,  always  ready  to  rec- 
ognize outstanding  athletic  ability,  helped 
WEJL  to  organize  and  carry  on  for  years  the 
popular  Sunday  afternoon  "Athlete  of  the 
Week"  radio  program.  For  several  years  But- 
ler was  chairman  of  the  selection  panel. 

His  assignments  over  the  years  carried  him 
to  high  school  games,  track  meets,  amateur 
and  professional  club  fights,  college  games, 
golf  tournaments.  World  Series  and  world 
championship  fights. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Butler,  who  reside  at  891 
N.  Main  Ave.,  observed  their  42nd  wedding 
anniversary  last  Nov.  21. 

They  pre  the  parents  of  three  sons  and  a 
daughter:  Phillips.  Clark's  Summit,  art  di- 
rector of  The  Sunday  Times:  Joseph  Jr.,  a 
businessman  in  Point  Pleasant,  N.J.;  Bruce, 
engaged    in    public   relations   and    graduate 
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study  in  Arlington,  Va.,  and  Miss  Virginia 
Butler,  a  VISTA  representative  In  Wilming- 
ton. Delaware. 


Bill  Reese  Wrote  His  Own  Eulogy 

HON.  OMAR  BURLESON 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  12,  1968 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  young 
marine  ofiBcer  from  my  hometown  of 
Abilene,  Tex.,  recently  lost  his  life  In 
Vietnam. 

He  was  an  unusual  boy.  He  had  lived 
a  fine  and  admirable  life  and  had  every- 
thing to  live  for  as  attested  by  his  earlier 
statements  when  he  was  still  in  college. 
At  this  time  of  hearing  and  reading 
of  draft  protesters  and  demonstrations, 
an  editorial  about  Lt.  Bill  Reese  is  an 
inspiration.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
read  these  words  about  this  fine  young 
man  who  lived  and  died  nobly: 

Bill  Reese  Wrote  His  Own  Eulogy 
If    America    survives — and    pray    Ood    It 
shall — It  will  be  because  of  the  patriotic  de- 
votion and  character  of  Its  Bill  Reeses.  Both 
those  who  live  and  those  who  die. 

What  a  tragedy  that  the  virtues  that  Bill 
Reese  lived  and  applied  even  up  to  the  mo- 
ment of  his  death  Feb.  14  in  combat  in 
Vietnam  must  be  lost  to  the  country  In 
these  days  marked  by  violence  and  defile- 
ment of  our  land  back  home. 

Bin  Reese  was  a  24-year-old  Marine  lieu- 
tenant who  was  reared  and  educated  In  Abi- 
lene, m  Its  public  schools  and  In  Abilene 
Christian  College. 

The  loss  of  every  man  In  Vietnam  is  a 
tragedy  to  the  victim  and  to  those  who  loved 
him  and  his  host  of  friends.  It  leaves  those 
near  and  dear  to  him  benumbed,  and  even 
with  the  passing  of  time,  the  hurt  really 
never  leaves.  It  has  been  so  through  all  the 
wars  of  our  history,  beginning  with  the 
revolution. 

But  young  Reese's  death  Is  especially  keenly 
felt  m  Abilene,  even  by  those  who  did  not 
know  him,  because  of  the  poignancy  of  it.  but 
mostly  because  of  the  kind  of  person  he 
was. 

These  are  the  days  when  some  young  men 
burn  their  draft  cards  and  Insult  the  flag. 
These  are  times  of  torment  when  violence  and 
anarchy  have  destroyed  vast  sections  of  our 
big  cities,  and  when  we  fear  a  recurrence  In 
the  summer  ahead.  This  Is  the  era  when 
crime  is  so  rampant  that  many  city  streets 
are  unsafe,  and  contempt  of  the  law  Is  almost 
a  dally  Item  In  the  news. 

Yet  Bill  Reese,  in  his  last  days  at  AGO, 
wrote  his  creed  which  is  refreshing  and  In- 
spiring when  love  of  country  and  the  verities 
of  life  need  upholding. 

"I  feel  that  my  philosophy  of  life  Is  quite 
simple,  and  certainly  very  American.""  he 
wrote  In  this  theme  assignment  in  the 
Human  Development  class. 

■I  have  lived  a  free  man  in  a  free  country 
for  almost  23  years  now.  I  have  had  virtually 
everything  I  could  need  or  want.  I  attended 
a  Christian  college.  I  have  Christian  par- 
ents. I  have  a  Christian  wite.  and  on  the  story 
goes.  To  my  mind,  this  leaves  me  with  some 
tremendous  debts  to  repay.  The  largest  debt 
is  to  my  God.  He  has  given  all  this  to  me." 

And  he  went  on  to  declare  his  debt  to  his 
country.  ""I  believe  in  America."  he  declared. 
He  recognized  that  his  forefathers  bled  and 
died  "so  that  I  could  live  a  free  man  .  .  ." 
Bill  went  to  Vietnam  In  October,  and  afUr 
Christmas  he  wrote  his  bandmaster  at  ACC 
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from  the  battlefront.  He  had  been  made 
executive  offlcer  of  hla  company  "I  am  now 
company  XO.  second  tn  command  of  one  of 
the  flnest  line  companies  in  the  Marine 
Corps  .  .  It  makes  me  very  humble  and 
quite  proud.  At  the  same  time  I  am  all  the 
more  determined,  with  Gods  help,  to  do  a 

good  Job  ■■ 

But  the  purpose  of  the  letter  really  was 
to  send  his  paycheck  of  $300  to  ACC.  "Just 
remember  that  Or  Pete  (his  nickname)  still 
remembers  all  the  Big  Purple  did  for  him 
and  appreciates  It  more  than  dirty  old  money 
could  ever  tell." 

Reese  dldnt  have  much  "dirty  old  monfy 
because  he  was  not  from  wealth,  but  good 
middle  class  Can  we  really  understand  a 
young  married  fellow— ttghUng  a  war.  not  at 
home— giving  a  months  pay  away— to  his 
alma  mater?  It  waa  another  measure  of  his 
real  worth. 

BUI  Reese's  life  la  lost,  but  not  altogether 
lost  because  his  death  has  dramatized  in  an 
unusual  way  the  qualities  of  an  individual 
which  must  be  nurtured  In  our  people  if  our 
society,  even  our  nation,  are  to  endure 

Devotion  to  country,  love  of  parents,  his 
wire  his  God.  appreciation  even  of  the  col- 
lege whlcl\  educated  him  and  certainly, 
though  he  did  not  speak  of  it.  self  respect 
So  long  as  we  uphold  these  virtues,  for 
thetr  own  value,  as  well  as  in  the  memory 
of  Bill  Reese,  he  shall  not  have  died  in  vain. 


PrctidcBt't  Hoasinf  Plans  Long  Range. 
Ambitions 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mr  Johnaon  has  also  borrowed,  and  modi- 
fied another  Idea  the  OOP  has  harped  on  for 
some  time— that  of  bringing  private  Indus- 
try into  a  cooperative  program  with  the  gov- 
ernment to  help  with  urban  problems. 

The  President  wanU  Congress  to  charter  a 
new  national  housing  corporation  to  enlist 
private  Industry  in  home  building.  It  would 
seek  out  local  builders,  developers  and  In- 
vestors in  c.tles  acroM  the  country  to  Join 
in  building  low-cost  housing.  During  the 
early  years  of  construction,  operating  losses 
would  be  "passed  through"  to  Investors  to 
reduce  their  Income  Uxes  and.  the  President 
said  to  provide  them  with  rates  of  return 
comparable  to  that  of  other  manufacturing 
enterprises. 

To  sUmulate  a  now  of  funds  into  the 
ghettos.  Mr.  Johnson  had  proposals  to  set 
up  a  naUonal  Insurance  development  corpo- 
ration to  insure  private  companies  against 
the  risks  of  riot;  interest  rate  subsidies  to 
help  poor  families  obtain  mortgages;  and  leg- 
islation to  permit  urban  renewal  projects  to 
be  completed  neighborhood  by  neighbor- 
hood. Instead  of  all  in  one  project. 

These  are  Interesting  changes  and  Innova- 
tions and  It  seems  Mr.  Johnson  has  provided 
incentives  to  the  private  sector  to  take  on 
the  challenge  of  urban  problems. 

It  will  be  Interesting  to  see  how  Congress 
responds  to  all  this. 

The  President  has  proposed  a  large  pack- 
age for  his  spending.  He  has  incorporated 
concepu  urged  by  Congress  Itself.  He  has 
stressed  the  urgency  of  needs  and  warned  of 
failure  to  meet  them.  The  next  step  Is  up 
to  the  lawmakers. 


March  12,  1968 


HON.  RICHARD  FULTON 

or    TCMNSSSBS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  12.  1968 
Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er President  Johnson  in  his  recent  mes- 
sage on  the  c  isis  of  the  cities,  set  forth 
the  means  by  which  this  Nation  may  put 
an  end  to  substandard  housing. 

I  was  pleased  to  note  that  the  Nash- 
ville Tennessean.  in  a  strong  and  per- 
ceptive editorial,   was  one  of  the   first 
newspapers  to  register  its  support   for 
the  Presidents  housing  program.  I  join 
with  the  Tennessean  in  supporting  this 
program,  and  hope  this  Congress  will  act 
to  implement  its  proposals.  I  commend 
the  Tennessean  s  editorial  to  all  of  my 
colleagues  and  include  it  at  this  point 
in  the  Record: 
PxEsmeNTS  Housing   Pi_ans  Long  Range, 
AMBmocs 
President  Johnsons  plans  for  fighting  ur- 
ban decay  are  ambitious  and  long-range. 

The  center  piece  of  the  program  Is  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  which 
Congress  is  asked  to  pass  and  which  has  a 
goal  of  26  million  new  housing  units  for  low 
and  moderate  income  groups  over  the  next 
decade  At  least  six  million  of  these  would 
be  subeidized  in  part  by  the  government  and 
would  replace  squalid  and  substandard  units 
of  the  present 

As  a  first  Installment  on  housing,  tne 
President  wanU  some  300.000  housing  starts 
during  fiscal  1969.  That's  more  than  the 
government  has  been  able  to  generate  during 
the  past  six  years. 

In  a  switch  from  last  year's  position.  Mr 
Johnson  has  come  out  in  favor  of  a  program 
to  enable  low- income  families  to  become 
bouse  owners  Instead  of  renters.  A  good 
many  Republicans  have  argued  that  home 
ownership  by  the  poor  Is  a  more  hopeful 
way  of  solving  the  urban  problems  than 
rental  plans  do. 


Hard  InfighHng  of  L.  B.  J.  Aids  on  New 
U.S.  Draft  Policy  Revealed 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 


OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  12,  1968 
Mr,  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  misunderstanding  about  the 
country's  selective  service  laws  because 
the  Selective  Service  itself,  and  its  Di- 
rector. Gen.  Lewis  B.  Hershey.  are  be- 
lieved to  make  major  policy  decisions  and 
rules   This  simply  is  not  the  case:  the 
White  House  has.  under  present  law.  a 
great  deal  of  authority  to  make  changes 
concerning  deferments  and  other  mat- 
ters and  General  Hershey  can  only  put 
into  eflect  what  the  White  House  decides. 
The  recent  decision  abolishing  defer- 
ments for  almost  all  graduate  students 
is  a  good  case  in  point.  The  following 
art'cle  from  the  Sunday.  March  10,  1968. 
Chicago  Tribune  tells  how.  in  the  last 
analysis,  it  was  the  President  himself  who 
made  the  decision,   after   consultations 
with  various  heads  of  departments : 
Hard  Infighting  or  L    B.   J    Aids  on   New 
US.  DaAFT  Policy  Revealed 
(By  Aldo  Beckman) 
Washington.  Mirch  9— The  congressional 
outcry    a^alIlst    the    new    draft    policy    that 
apparently    will    concentrate   on    graduating 
college  studenu  has  been  Icud.  But  it's  been 
only  a  whisper  when  compared  to  the  bitter 
in-flghtlng  which  occurred  behind  the  scenes 
preceding  the  public  announcement. 

An  18-year-old  government  agency,  whose 
Job  was  to  determine  the  manpower  needs 
of  the  naUon.  urged  continued  deferments 
for  selected  graduate  studenu  It  was  abol- 
ished 10  days  after  President  Johnson's  an- 


nouncement    concerning     the     new     draft 

policy 

John  Gardner,  then  secretary  of  health, 
education,  and  welfare,  refused  to  sign  the 
report  recommending  that  the  graduate  de- 
ferments be  terminated.  He  signed  It  a 
month  later,  only  aft^r  President  Johnson 
assured  him  he  had  studied  all  sides  of  the 
dispute  before  reaching  a  decision.  Gardner 
resigned  two  days  later. 

WIBTZ    HEWXITES    REPORT 

Secretary  of  Labor  W  WUlard  Wlrtz  re- 
wrote the  recommendations  of  the  manpower 
agency,  which  had  urged  continued  defer- 
nient*.  so  that  they  reflected  his  often-stated 
view  that  college  deferments  were  inequita- 
ble because  they  provided  protection  from  the 
draft  for  youths  whose  parents  can  afford  to 
send  them  to  college. 

His  views,  as  they  pertain  to  graduate 
school  students,  were  eventually  adopted  as 
national  policy  and  Wlrtz'  reputation  os 
the  President's  most-llstened-to  adviser  on 
domestic  affairs  was  enhanced. 

Alexander  Trowbridge,  then  secretary  of 
commerce,  approved  of  the  deferment  termi- 
nation, but  only  after  being  assured  that  19- 
year-olds  would  be  called  first,  the  proposed 
policy  that  was  later  abandoned. 

Arm-twlsUng  became  so  intense  behind 
the  closed  doors  of  the  super-secret  National 
security  council,  which  theoretically  came 
uo  with  the  final  recommendations,  that 
President  Johnson,  who  slU  on  the  council, 
reportedly  warned  one  member  that  il  lie 
dldn  t  .«lgn  the  recommendation,  his  resig- 
nation would  be  announced  the  next  day. 
The  National  Security  council  recommen- 
dation, as  a  result,  was  unanimous. 

The  controversy  was  spawned  last  summer 
When  congress,  with  the  draft  law  about  to 
Txplre  told  the  National  Security  council  to 
advise' the  selective  service  system  In  respect 
to  occupational  and  graduate  student  defer- 
ments. 

TASK    FORCES   SETUP 

The  council  turned  to  the  Inter-Agency 
committee,  a  group  created  in  1950  after  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities  in  Korea,  to  keep  tab 
on  the  nations  manpower  needs,  so  that  drait 
policies  could  be  Implemented  with  those 
iieeds  in  mind.  Altho  technically  headed  by 
the  secretaries  of  the  departments  of  labor. 
HEW  and  commerce.  It  Is  a  working  com- 
mittee composed  of  representatives  of  seven 
government  agencies. 

The  committee,  upon  receiving  the  security 
council  request,  established  four  task  forces 
made  up  of  representatives  of  educational 
groups,  business,  and  labor,  to  study  the 
problem  in  depth. 

COMMITTEE    IS    ABOLISHED 

The  task  forces  found  It  was  imperative  to 
the  nation's  welfare  that  some  graduate  de- 
ferments be  continued.  The  Inter-agency 
committee  unanimously  adopted  these  rec- 
■  ommendatlons  and  turned  them  over  to 
Wlrtz. 

That's  the  last  any  committee  member 
heard  from  the  department  heads,  until  they 
received  a  memorandum,  dated  Feb.  28. 
abolishing  the  committee.  "Since  the  Presi- 
dent had  decided  that  there  would  no  longer 
be  graduate  deferments  or  occupational  de- 
ferments, there  was  no  longer  any  work  for 
us  to  do.  since  there  was  no  need  to  supply 
Information  on  critical  needs."  a  committee 
spokesman  explained. 

Wlrtz  wasn't  happy  with  the  recommenda- 
tions. Eo  he  rewrote  them.  But  then.  Gardner, 
long  an  advocate  of  deferments  for  those 
studyi.ig  in  fields  critical  to  the  future  wel- 
fare of  America,  balked. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


RESISTS    PLEA   TO    SIGN 

Gardner  resisted  Wlrtz'  pleas  to  sign  the 
recommendations  before  they  were  sent  to 
the  White  House. 

Trowbridge,  a  former  marine  ofncer.  wno 
has  since  been  forced  to  resign  his  commerce 


post  because  of  a  heart  attack,  agreed  with 
Wlrtz  that  continued  deferments  for  gradu- 
ate student*  created  an  inequity,  but  he  was 
concerned  about  the  effect  the  termination 
might  have  on  graduate  schools.  However, 
he  signed  without  hesitation,  when  assured 
that  19-year-olds  would  be  called  first,  thus 
reducing  the  burden  on  student*  about  to 
enter  graduate  school. 

The  recommendations,  without  Gardner's 
signature,  were  delivered  to  the  White  House, 
shortly  before  Christmas. 

WANTS  UNANIMOUS  VOTE 

In  mid-January.  President  Johnson  sched- 
uled a  meeting  with  his  top  advisers  and  a 
White  House  spokesman  revealed,  in  an  off- 
the-record  statement,  that  a  decision  on 
graduate  deferments  was  expected  to  come 
out  of  the  meeting. 

None  came. 

President  Johnson  wanted  the  recommen- 
dations to  be  unanimous,  and  Gardner  finally 
agreed  to  sign  them  If  the  President,  after 
studying  all  of  the  task  force  recommenda- 
tions, still  believed  the  deferments  should  be 
terminated. 

Gardner  later  signed,  after  being  assured 
the  President  had  studied  all  sides  of  the 
question  and  was  convinced  that  Wlrtz'  view 
was  the  correct  one.  On  Jan.  24.  the  security 
council  met  and  accepted  the  "unanimous" 
recommendations,  altho  It  was  not  made 
public  until  nearly  three  weeks  later. 

THE  LAST  STRAW 

Gardner  announced  his  resignation  sev- 
eral days  after  the  recommendations  were 
approved. 

Altho  several  of  Gardner's  former  aids  in 
HEW  said  they  didn't  believe  the  graduate 
deferment  question  bore  as  heavily  on  bis 
plans  to  resign  as  the  chain  of  events  would 
indicate,  one  close  observer  speculated  that 
It  was  "the  straw  that  broke  the  camel's 
back."  "I'm  convinced  that  Mr.  Gardner  was 
Just  tired  of  giving  advice  that  was  being 
Ignored,"  said  the  observer. 

Price  Daniels,  former  Texas  governor  who 
heads  the  office  of  emergency  planning,  was 
the  member  who  waa  reported  to  have  been 
ordered  to  "sign  or  resign."  He  denied  the 
report.  "I've  always  been  against  graduate 
deferments,"  Daniels  Insisted. 

srrDATION  IS  IRONIC 

Ironically,  there  would  have  been  little 
reaction  from  the  Congress  or  from  educators 
to  the  decision  If  President  Johnson  had 
implemented  his  earlier  announced  inten- 
tions of  a  modified  age  system  of  drafting, 
where  those  losing  their  deferments  would 
have  been  thrown  Into  a  draft  pool  with 
19-year-olds. 

But.  when  Congress  refused  to  accept  the 
President's  plan  for  a  lottery  system,  the 
President  refused  to  Implement  the  modified- 
age  system. 


Does  the  United  States  Oppose  Saigon 
Plan  To  Increase  Vietnamese  Military 
Strength  ? 

HON.  WILLIAM  T.  CAHILL 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  12,  1968 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  credible  sources  indicate  that  an 
additfonal  206.000  Americans  will  be 
called  up  to  fight  in  Vietnam,  it  is  deeply 
disturbing  to  learn  of  policies  initiated  by 
our  Government  which  prevent  partici- 
pation by  South  Vietnamese  in  the  de- 
fense of  their  country. 

Recently,  I  was  compelled  by  consci- 
ence and  a  sense  of  bewildered  anger,  to 


inform  the  House  that  the  State  and 
Defense  Departments  apparently  have 
failed  to  train  and  employ  Vietnamese 
on  defense  and  economic  development 
contracts  in  that  nation. 

I  was  thus  shocked  and  dismayed  to 
read  an  article  in  this  morning's  Wash- 
ington Post  which  indicates  that  Ameri- 
can troops  may  be  called  on  to  perform 
more  tasks  and  to  fight  more  battles  that 
should  be  performed  and  fought  by  Viet- 
namese nationals. 

This  article  quotes  U.S.  sources  as  se- 
riously questioning  the  advisability  of  a 
plan  by  the  Saigon  government  which 
would  add  125,000  South  Vietnamese 
troops  to  its  regular  forces  and  militia. 
The  stated  difficulty  contemplated  by 
these  sources  is  the  expense  of  equipping 
and  training  the  Vietnamese.  In  my  judg- 
ment, this  makes  absolutely  no  sense,  and 
serves  only  to  raise  serious  questions  with 
respect  to  the  nature  of  our  military 
presence  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Our  Government  has  indicated  an 
ability  and  a  willingness  to  train,  equip, 
and  transport  American  men  to  fight  in 
a  nation  10.000  miles  from  home.  It 
would  be  incredible  to  suggest  that  our 
Nation  does  not  have  the  resources  to 
train  and  equip  Vietnamese  nationals  to 
fight  in  defense  of  their  country. 

The  Post  article  by  Peter  Braestrup 
does  not  disclose,  nor  have  telephone 
communications  by  my  office  with  the 
Post  revealed,  who  the  quoted  "U.S. 
sources"  are.  I  have,  therefore,  today 
directed  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  learn  what  posture  the  Defense 
Department  has  adopted  with  respect  to 
the  Saigon  government's  plan  for  an  in- 
crease in  Vietnamese  troops. 

I  would  further  urge  that  the  Members 
read  and  carefully  evaluate  the  Post  ar- 
ticle which  I  submit  for  insertion  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Saicon  Plan  in  Buildup  Questioned 
(By  Peter  Braestrup) 
Saigon.  March  11— Adding  125.000  men 
to  South  Vietnam's  685.000-man  regular 
forces  and  mlUtla— as  President  Thleu  has 
proposed — would  create  supply  problems  and 
strain  training  facilities.  U.S.  sources  said 
today. 

Providing  American  arms  and  equipment 
for  the  new  troops  would  be  a  major  prob- 
lem, they  said. 

The  South  Vietnamese  are  already  com- 
plaining of  a  U.S.  lag  in  re-equipping  the 
present  ARVN  forces  with  the  automatic 
M-16  rifle  and  M-60  machine-gun  to  match 
the  Communists'  7.62-mm.  automatic  weap- 
ons. K 

The  majority  of  AR\N  regulars  and  militia 
are  still  equipped  with^  slow-firing  World 
War  Il-vintage  U.S.  M-1  rifles  and  carbines. 
The  elite  units,  such  as  the  airborne  bat- 
talions, and  troops  stationed  in  the  I  Corps, 
close  to  the  Demilitarized  Zone,  have  re- 
ceived M-16S.  (Most  U.S.  combat  units  in 
Vietnam  got  M-16s  last  year.) 

Even  a  gradual  troop  Increase  would  strain 
South  Vietnamese  training  facilities,  the 
sources  said.  During  the  Communist  Tet  of- 
fensive, two  of  nine  basic-training  centers 
were  destroyed  or  damaged.  Only  eight  of  37 
Popular  Forces  militia  schools  are  back  in 
operation,  and  six  of  ten  divisional  training 
camps  are  still  not  functioning. 

A  considerable  troop  increase — 65,000 
men — has  already  been  programed  for  this 
calendar  year.  About  15.000  men  will  go  to 
the  regular  ARVN  unit  and  the  rest  will 
beef  up  local  security  with  the  Regional 
Force  and  Popular  Force  mllltla. 
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Even  this  growth,  sources  said,  would  not 
have  been  possible  under  the  easy-going 
draft  and  recruiting  system  used  before  the 
lunar  new  year.  Since  the  Vletcong  attacks 
Jan.  31,  however,  the  Thleu  government 
has  begun  to  sweep  up  new  manpower. 

It  has  called  up  all  reservists  who  served 
less  than  five  years  on  active  duty  and  who 
are  under  age  33. 

The  monthly  draft  quota  has  been  raised 
from  3,000  to  4.000  and  is  being  filled. 

After  an  amnesty  was  extended  to  draft 
dodgers  who  dropped  In.  about  10.600  draft- 
ees were  Inducted  last  month. 

Controversial  before  Tet.  a  law  making  18 
and  19-year-olds  eligible  for  the  draft  ha* 
now  been  put  into  effect  without  any  out- 
cry from  parliament.  All  l9-year-old8  are 
scheduled  for  Induction  by  April  1.  The  18- 
year-olds  will  follow. 

Deferments  for  university  students — long 
favored— and  other  privileged  groups  are  be- 
ing screened  anew. 

More  manpower  Is  needed  by  the  South 
Vietnamese  government — as  by  the  Vlet- 
cong— Just  to  provide  replacements  for  Tet 
offensive  losses.  Vietnamese  sources  said.  The 
ARVN  lost  almost  10.000  casualties,  including 
4.000  dead,  last  month.  Casualties  In  the 
stepped-up  war  are  expected  to  continue  be- 
ing high. 


Lt.  John  J.  McGinty  III  Presented 
the  Medal  of  Honor 


HON.  WILLIAM  0.  COWGER 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  12,  1968 
Mr.  COWGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
pleasure  at  noon  today  to  witness  the 
presentation  of  the  Medal  of  Honor  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
Marine  Lt.  John  J.  McG'nty  III,  of  Louis- 
ville, Ky.  Lieutenant  McGinty  was  pre- 
sented the  Medal  of  Honor  as  set  forth 
in  the  following: 

For  conspicuous  gallantry  and  intrepidity 
at  the  risk  of  his  life  above  and  beyond  the 
call  of  duty  as  Acting  Platoon  Leader.  First 
Platoon.  Company  K  Third  Battalion.  Fourth 
Marines.  Third  Marine  Division.  In  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam  on  18  July   1966.  Second 
Ueutenant  (then  Staff  Serjeant)   McGinty's 
platoon,   which  was   providing  rear  security 
to  protect  the  withdrawal  of   the  Battalion 
from  a  position  which  had  been  under  attack 
for  three  clays,  came  under  heavy  small  arms, 
automatic  weapons  and  mortar  fire  from  an 
estimated  enemy  regiment.  With  each  succes- 
sive human  wave  which  assaulted  his  thirty- 
two-man  platoon  during  the  four-hour  bat- 
tle. Second   Lieutenant  McGinty   rallied  his 
men   to   beat   off   the   enemy.   In   one  bitter 
assault,  two  of  the  squads  became  separated 
from  the  remainder  of  the  platoon  With  com- 
plete disregard  for  his  safety.  Second  Ueu- 
tenant   McGinty    charged    through    intense 
automatic  weapons  and  mcrtar  fire  to  their 
position.  Finding  twenty  men  wounded  and 
the  Medical  Corpsman  killed,  he  quickly  re- 
loaded ammunition  magazines  and  weapons 
for  the  wounded  men  and  directed  their  fire 
upon  the  enemy.  Although  he  was  painfully 
wounded  as  he  moved  to  care  for  the  disabled 
men.  he  continued  to  shout  encouragement 
to  his  troops  and  to  direct  their  fire  so  effec- 
tively that  the  attacking  hordes  were  beaten 
off.  When  the  enemy  tried  to  out-flank  his 
position,  he  killed  five  of  them  at  point-blank 
range    with    his    pistol.    When    they    again 
seemed   on   the   verge  of   over-running  the 
small  force,  he  skillfully  adjusted  artillery 
and  air  strikes  within  fifty  yards  of  his  posi- 
tion. This  destructive  fire  power  routed  the 
enemy,  who  left  an  estimated  500  bodies  on 
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the  battleneW.  Second  Ueuten»nt  McOinty's 
penocuU  heroism,  lndomlt*ble  leadership, 
•elfleea  devotion  to  duty,  and  bold  fighting 
•plrlt  Inspired  his  men  to  resUt  the  repeated 
attacks  by  a  fanaUcal  enemy,  reflected  great 
credit  upon  himself,  and  upheld  the  highest 
tradlUons  of  the  Marine  Corps  and  the  United 
States  Naval  Service. 

I  know  you  join  with  me  in  paying 
honor  to  this  fine  young  man.  his  wile, 
two  children  and  his  mother. 


Seaate  Anendment  To  Provide  Fall  Foad- 
uf  of  Pablk  Law  874 


HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OF   SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  12,  1968 


Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  re- 
spectfully urge  House  conferees  on  the 
emergency-  supplemental  appropriations 
bill  to  accept  the  Senate  amendment 
which  is  expected  to  be  adopted  to  pro- 
vide for  fuU  funding  of  Public  Law  874. 
It  is  vitally  urgent  that  Congress  meet 
its  obligation  to  the  federally  impacted 
school  districts  by  supplying  the  money 
they  have  been  promised. 

In  1950.  we  enacted  Public  Law  874. 
which  provides  needed  Federal  nnancial 
assistance  to  local  school  districts  bur- 
dened by  the  obligation  to  provide  edu- 
cation services  to  the  children  of  families 
employed  by  the  Federal  Government  in 
communities  all  over  the  country.  Be- 
cause Federal  installations  do  not  pay 
any  tax  support  to  the  schools,  such  dis- 
tricts have  a  greater  financial  burden 
than  districts  in  private  sectors  and  over 
the  years  have  relied  on  this  law  to  help 
finance  their  educational  programs. 

Therefore,  when  the  impacted  school 
districts  were  notified  that  the  Govern- 
ment Intends  to  meet  only  80  percent  of 
Its  total  commitment  this  school  year  be- 
cause the  administration  did  not  request 
the  money  for  full  entitlement,  they  were 
thrown  into  financial  chaos.  Most  dis- 
tricts are  faced  with  the  extreme  hard- 
ship of  adjusting  to  a  budget  trimmed  by 
20  percent,  but  some  impacted  schools 
are  actually  threatened  with  elimination. 
It  is  difBcult  to  find  any  justification  for 
this  breach  of  faith. 

I  have  received  a  flood  of  letters  and 
telegrams  from  the  impacted  schools  in 
my  district  outlining  the  urgency  of  the 
situation  and  ask  that  some  of  these  be 
reprinted  in  the  Record. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  we  will  actually 
turn  our  backs  on  the  Nation  s  federally 
impacted  school  districts.  I  urge  that 
House  conferees  on  this  measure  give 
careful  consideration  to  retaining  the 
anticipated  Senate  amendment  provid- 
ing full  funding  of  Public  Law  874. 
The  telegrams  and  letters  follow : 

D«PA«TMENT   or  P\;BLIC   iNSTaUCTlON. 

Pierre,  S.  Dak..  March  4.  l9eS. 
E.  T.  BnuY. 

U.S.  House  0/  Representative*. 
Waahington.  D.C.: 

South  Dakota's  federally  affected  874 
school  dUtrlcis  will  lose  approximately 
•672,000  authorized  Federal  aid  unless  sup- 
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plementary  appropriation  pending  Is  passed. 
Twenty  percent  cutback  from  avTthorlzatlon 
makes  some  dlsirlcu  almost  unable  to  op- 
erate since  they  are  largely  supported  from 
this  source. 

BaviN  PxaECRINE. 

EU.LSWO«TH  AiB  FoacE  Basb, 
Rapid  City.  S.  Dak..  February  20.  1968. 
Congressman  E.  T.  Bmibt. 
House  Office  Butlding. 
Washington,  D.C  : 

We  urge  you  to  take  action  to  protect  the 
SO  federally  impacted  school  dlstrlcU  in 
South  D*koU.  Current  approprlaUons  for  a 
20- percent  proration  rather  than  full  en- 
titlement for  Public  Law  874  dlstrlcte.  This 
cut  cannot  be  borne  by  local  taxpayers.  If  our 
schools  are  to  remain  open,  we  must  receive 
full  entitlement  this  year  For  your  Informa- 
tion the  20-percent  proration  In  our  budget 
exceeds  »332.000  and  our  toUl  maximum 
local  tax  effort  l»  less  than  $50,000.  How  can 
our  school  survive? 

John  R.  Bkcx. 
President.  Board  of  Education.  Douglas 
Independent  School  DUtrict  No.  3. 


March  12,  1968 


Rapid  Crrr  Pttblic  Schools, 
Rapid  City.  S.  Dak.. 

February  20, 1968. 
RepresenUtlve  E.  T.  BxaaT. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC: 

We  urge  you  to  take  action  to  protect  the 
federally  Impacted  school  dUtrtcta  in  South 
Dakota.  Current  appropriations  are  for  a 
20-percent  proration  rather  than  full  entitle- 
ment for  Public  Law  874  dUtrlcts.  This  cut 
will  require  the  curtailment  of  some  educa- 
tional services  In  our  dUtrlct.  The  alterna- 
tives are  few,  as  we  have  nowhere  to  obtain 
any  additional  revenues.  This  would  be  a 
lots  to  this  school  district  of  approximately 

•60.000. 

Paul  C.  Stevens. 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Lake  Andes.  S.  Dak.. 

March  5.  1968. 

Hon.  B.  Y  Be»«y. 

House  of  Reprcsentatii'es. 

Washington.  DC. 

Dear  RDntESEirrATTvE  Bemt:  Any  cuts  In 
the  Public  Law  874  funds  will  be  a  severe 
financial  blow  to  this  school  district.  The 
Plckstown.  S.  Dak.,  school  has  found  It  neces- 
sary to  discontinue  lU  operation  and  be  at- 
tached to  thU  district.  High  costs  of  oper- 
ation plus  cuts  in  Public  Law  874  funds 
coupled  with  an  Infinitesimal  tax  base  have 
been  the  determining  factor. 

Lateat  enrollment  figures  show  that  Picks- 
town  has  125  children  in  the  elementary 
grades  and  42  children  at  the  secondary  level. 
The  taxable  valuation  is  approximately  •80.- 
000.  At  the  statutory  limit  of  40  mills  for 
the  general  fund,  this  valuation  will  generate 
about  ta.eoo  m  tax  revenue.  This  tax  rev- 
enue, coupled  with  Public  Law  874  entltle- 
menu,  would  provide  Income  well  below  the 
tuition  rates  as  set  by  the  State  department 
of  education.  Placing  an  Increased  load  on 
our  agricultural  oriented  area  taxpayer,  now 
In  depressed  circumstances,  certainly  would 
not  be  advisable.  This  would  have  to  occur 
should  the  Public  Law  874  funding  be  de- 
creased Instead  of  being  Increased. 

Please  be  assured  that  we  will  cooperate 
to  the  fullest  extent  In  providing  an  educa- 
tion to  those  people  living  In  the  Plckstown 
area.  We  do  expect,  and  need,  adequate 
assistance  In  maintaining  the  educational 
standards  we  now  maintain  through  our  local 
tax  sources. 

Sincerely, 

Fbed  Haar. 
President.  Board  of  Education,  DUtrict 

No.  103. 


Bast    Charles    Mix    Independent 
School  District  No.  102, 
Wagner.  S.  Dak.,  February  23,  1968. 
Mr.  B.  Y.  Bebbt, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Berry:  This  Is  to  Inform  you  of 
the  serious  effect  that  proration  of  874 
money  will  have  on  this  and  other  school 
dlstrlcU  In  South  Dakota. 

The  874  payment  for  1967-68  Is  set  at 
•345  in  South  Dakota,  which  Is  the  average 
amount  of  local  tax  money  raised  to  educate 
a  child  in  South  Dakota.  This  district  raises 
•389  52  m  local  taxes  per  resident  pupil  and 
•419.11    per    nonfederally    effected    resident 

pupil. 

Preliminary  information  Is  that  874  pro- 
rated 80  percent.  Therefore,  we  will  receive 
•276  per  impact  area  student  who  has  per- 
fect attendance.  This  Is  a  minimum  of  •143.11 
less  money  to  educate  Impact  area  child 
than  is  provided  to  educate  other  children. 
This  situation  Is  true  for  most  areas  that 
have  a  large  number  of  Impact  area  chil- 
dren who  live  off  of  Federal  property.  Many 
of  them  live  in  a  residence  with  a  low  as- 
sessed valuation  and  work  on  property  that 
pays  no  tax.  Therefore,  the  assessed  valua- 
tion per  pupil  18  lower  than  in  other  areas 
of  the  state,  and  reduction  In  874  funds  Is  a 
serious  matter  for  every  school  In  South 
Dakota  that  has  impact  area  children  en- 
rolled. 

Other  Federal-aid  programs  to  education 
do  not  replace  the  need  for  874  funds  as  other 
programs  must  be  over  and  above  the  regular 
school  program.  If  finances  are  not  available 
to  provide  an  adequate  basic  academic  pro- 
gram: other  programs  will  be  of  little  value. 

Sincerely. 

W.  O.  Warren. 
Stipertntendenf  of  Schools. 


March  12,  1968 
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Roral  America:  A  Qoettion  of  Survival 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  12,  196S 
Mr    ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Min- 
neapolis Farm  Forum  is  an  annual  event 
in  our  State,  dating  back  over  20  years. 
WhUe    sponsored    by    the    Minneapolis 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  those  in  attend- 
ance regtilarly  come  from  the  five-State 
area  of  Minnesota.  North  Dakota.  South 
Dakota.    Wisconsin,    and   Iowa.    A   col- 
league of  ours,  and  a  fellow  Minnesotan. 
was  asked  to  address  the  group  on  the 
, topic  of  "Rural  America.  A  Question  of 
'survival."  ,  . 

I  believe  that  this  topic  is  timely,  and 
my  distingiiished  colleague  speaks  from 
experience  and  logic  as  he  has  a  lifetime 
of  senrice  to  agriculture  and  goverrmient, 
being  a  practicing  farmer.  State  senator. 
Lieutenant  Governor,  National  REA  Di- 
rector, and  is  now  serving  his  fifth  term 
as  the  Congressman  from  an  18-county 
area  in  southwestern  Minnesota.  I  feel 
his  message  is  especially  helpful  to  our 
understanding  of  the  real  problems  that 
face  so  much  of  our  countryside  today. 

FoUowing  is  the  text  of  the  address 
given  by  Congressman  Ancher  Nelsen. 
March  6.  1968.  at  Minneapolis  at  the 
Farm  Portmi: 

RtJRAL  Ai«erica:  a  Question  of  Survival 

Some  time  ago,  John  Plllsbury  called  me 
InvlUng  me  to  appear  at  thU  luncheon  meet- 


ing. I  expressed  some  hesitancy  :ind  Indicated 
that  I  was  no  expert  In  solving  the  problems 
of  agriculture.  I  recall  a  breakfast  meeting  in 
Washington  a  number  of  years  ago  with  rep- 
resentatives of  organized  labor.  The  legisla- 
tive program  of  the  group  was  presented  and 
Included  endorsement  of  the  Administra- 
tion's farm  proposals  which  I  personally  did 
not  agree  with.  I  Indicated  to  them,  as  I  do 
now.  that  I  was  no  expert  but  I  had  been 
successful  In  my  farm  operation.  My  major 
concern,  however,  was  that  I  was  fearful  that 
the  experts  would  make  It  Impossible  for  me 
to  continue  to  be  successful.  I  still  harbor  a 
similar  concern. 

There  is  the  old  stoty  of  the  athlete  who 
was  flunked  out  by  his  professor  for  academic 
incapabilities.  The  frantic  coach  said.  "How 
come?  Where  did  my  boy  fall?"  "Well."  said 
the  prof,  "his  v»rltt*n  examination  was 
handed  In  following  a  similar  paper  by  the 
brilliant  student  who  had  all  the  answers 
correct  except  the  last  one  and  to  that  ques- 
tion his  answer  was — I  do  not  know  the 
answer."  The  football  player  who  was  seated 
at  the  next  desk  had  all  of  his  answers  right 
but  the  last  one,  and  to  that  question  he 
wrote.  "I  don't  know  the  answer  either." 

I  think  It  Is  becoming  quite  obvious  that 
many  of  the  folks  who  trotted  out  many 
political  slogans  that  contained  farm  vote 
appeal  rather  than  sound  workable  remedies 
for  agriculture  are  now  really  admitting  they 
do  not  have  the  answer. 

As  a  practical  farmer  I  have  a  selfish  Inter- 
est. Prosperity  of  agriculture  means  that  I 
will  prosper.  It  also  means  that  the  rural 
communities  have  survival  capabilities. 

Many  times  I  have  been  criticized  because 
of  my  continued  expressions  about  the  plight 
of  agriculture,  some  feeling  that  I  have  an 
unawareness  of  other  problems.  I  wish  to 
point  out  that  on  a  recent  trip  to  my  District 
I  spoke  at  several  luncheon  meetings.  The 
persons  who  are  now  expressing  grave  con- 
cern Include  the  banker  and  the  main  street 
business  man.  The  second  phase  of  lack  of 
farm  Income  now  prevails. 

I  note  the  topic  we  are  to  discuss  here  Is 
'Rural  America  In  the  Years  Ahead— Prob- 
lems and  Opportunities."  I  recall  a  reference 
to  a  certain  Minnesota  politician  as  having 
more  solutions  than  we  have  problems.  Agri- 
culture could  use  some  solutions. 

Now  as  to  problems.  I  would  agree  we've 
got  them.  I  have  noted  references  to  the  f.irm 
economy  where  In  my  Judgment  the  real  facts 
are  glossed  over  too  frequently.  One  example 
Is  the  President's  farm  message  where  he 
said.  "Today,  net  Income  per  farm  Is  55"^; 
higher  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  decade." 
This  statement  gives  a  false  Image  of 
prosperity.  The  President  failed  to  state  that 
we  now  have  803.000  less  farmers  than  we 
had  at  the  beginning  of  the  decade.  This 
simply  means  that  net  Income  was  divided 
among  fewer  farmers.  By  an  accurate  calcu- 
lation net  Income  would  actually  be  constant 
If  inflation  Is  taken  Into  account. 

According  to  USDA  figures,  farm  Income 
stands  at  74'^.  of  parity,  and  no  business 
could  endure  with  Income  26%  below  a  rea- 
sonable return.  Net  farm  Income  last  year 
dropped  about  10^..  This  amounts  to  a  pay 
cut  of  $1.5  billion. 

In  this  decade  farm  costs  have  gone  up 
31",.  farm  debt  has  Increased  90  "T^,  farmers 
now  owe  about  850  billion.  $4  bUllon  of  this 
was  added  In  1967.  Decrease  of  100.000  farms 
per  year  from  4.1  million  In  1959.  now  3 
million  plus.  Farm  workers  declined  from 
over  7  million  in  1959  to  Just  over  5  million 
in  1966.  Where  did  they  go? 

Whether  we  focus  on  the  smaller  towns 
and  villages  or  on  the  farms  themselves,  the 
chief  problem  of  rural  America  Is  Inadequate 
income.  Our  chief  goal  must  be  to  raise  this 
level  of  Income  through  sound  policies  to 
levels  enjoyed  by  the  majority  of  urban 
Americans. 


An  Income  level  less  than  two-thirds  that 
of  most  urban-dwellers  has  been  spurring 
nearly  half  a  million  people  every  year  to 
leave  the  countryside  and  seek  better  oppor- 
tunities In  already  overcrowded  cities.  The 
de-population  of  the  country,  hastened  by  a 
combination  of  overproduction.  Inflation,  and 
diminishing  economic,  business,  educational 
and  social  opportunities,  threatens  the  sur- 
vival of  rural  society.  It  overshadows  the 
future  of  agribusiness  on  which  one  out  of 
every  three  Mlnnesotans  rely  for  a  living. 

This  decline  has  truly  been  a  long-term 
affair  with  desperation.  Sometime  this  spring, 
the  auctioneer's  gavel  will  reduce  the  nation's 
farms  to  under  three  million,  the  lowest 
nvunber  of  farms  we  have  had  since  Abe 
Lincoln's  time.  In  1966.  Under  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  John  Schnlttker  affirmed  that 
"Today's  programs  have  been  designed  spe- 
cifically to  provide  price  and  income  pro- 
tection primarily  to  farmers  on  adequate- 
sized  commercial  farms.  It  Is  now  clearly 
understood  and  widely  accepted  that  most 
small  farmers  In  the  U.S.  cannot  attain  good 
Incomes  and  living  standards  from  farming 
alone."  Now  the  commercial  farms  referred 
to  are  farms  which  gross  $10,000  or  more  a 
year,  and  there  are  about  only  a  million  of 
them  around. 

The  Implications  of  such  pessimistic  con- 
clusions as  these  are  serious.  Indeed.  I  have 
18  counties  In  my  District.  Using  Mr.  Schnltt- 
ker's  figures,  the  equivalent  of  all  the  farm 
families  In  one  half  of  my  counties  would 
have  to  give  up  farming. 

But  there  are  other  reasons  why  the  preser- 
vation of  rural  America  Is  important.  Jeffer- 
son in  his  time  believed  that  the  prosperity, 
democracy  and  morality  of  the  nation  de- 
pended on  the  preservation  of  the  rural  land- 
holder. Certainly,  many  of  us  would  have  to 
agree.  As  one  Indication,  all  our  depressions 
have  been  farm-led  and  farm  fed.  Further, 
it  Is  difficult  to  refute  the  fact  that  rural 
America  is  our  last  significant  stronghold  of 
Individual,  independent  enterprise,  support- 
ing churches,  schools,  stores  and  other 
InsUtutlons  ^-iUl  to  the  American  heart  and 
character. 

I  know  those  of  you  here  are  well  aware  of 
the  Importance  of  agriculture  to  business  and 
Industry.  Because  of  the  supplies  necessary 
to  maintain  the  agricultural  Industry,  more 
people  are  kept  In  employment  than  the  com- 
bined employment  in  transportation,  public 
utilities,  the  steel  and  automobile  industries. 
Agriculture  is  the  biggest  market  of  all  for 
both  Industry  and  labor. 

Finally,  we  would  remind  you  that  rural 
America  has  contributed  enormously  to  our 
foreign  policy  strength  around  the  globe.  Our 
agricultural  exports  have  been  a  strong  plus 
factor  In  reducing  the  balance-of-payments 
deficit,  so  dangerously  sapping  our  strength. 
Millions  of  lives  have  been  saved  through  our 
agricultural  abundance  and  the  Food  for 
Peace  program.  We  know  this  agricultural 
power  will  be  sorely  tested  in  the  future.  The 
experts  tell  us  between  now  and  the  end  of 
this  century  the  population  of  the  world  will 
double,  meaning  the  farmers  of  the  world 
will  have  to  develop  the  capacity  to  feed  an- 
other three  bUllon  people  In  the  short  term 
of  one-third  of  a  century.  Put  another  way. 
It  means  we  must  duplicate  In  the  next  gen- 
eration the  production  record  man  has 
achieved  since  the  dawn  of  history.  Now  this 
is  a  long-range  proposition,  admittedly.  For 
despite  the  crucial  food  needs  of  the  future, 
we're  told  that  American  farmers  will  have 
excess  capacity  to  produce  on  farms  com- 
pared with  market  and  other  needs  until  at 
least  the  year  1980.  But  the  test  will  eventu- 
ally come. 

Obviously,  then.  It  Is  In  the  national  Inter- 
est to  reverse  the  trends  which  prevaU,  for 
no  nation  In  history  has  remained  great  with- 
out a  sound  agricultural  base.  Restoring  pros- 
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perlty  to  rural  America  Is  one  of  the  greatest 
and  most  complicated  tasks  of  our  time,  and 
it  will  not  wait  much  longer.  The  "crisis  of 
the    cities"    Is    a    substantial    reflection    of 
papered -over  storefronts,  decayed  farm  build- 
ings and  lost  hopes  of  the  rural  dispossessed. 
There   is   an  old  proverb   which   goes   like 
this — Those  who  Ignore  history  are  destined 
to  repeat  it.  In  this  connection  I  have  been 
impressed  vrtth  the  following  quotation  from 
an  historical  account:  "Economic  causes  are 
generally  regarded  as  decisive.  There  was  a 
trend  prior  to  the  fall  of  the  Empire  toward 
the  development  of  large  estates,  with  the 
progressive  concentration  of   wealth   in   the 
hands  of  the  few.  Small-scale  farmers,  un- 
able to  compete  with  the  large  plantations, 
began  migrating  toward   the  cities,  causing 
excessive  urbanization  and  conf^quent  un- 
emplt>yment.      Periodic      land      distribution 
failed    to   arrest   this   trend   and   ultimately 
there  developed  a  great  expanse  of  abandoned 
agricultural  lands   .   .   .  Increased  relief  for 
the  poor  in  the  cities   necessitated   heavier 
taxaUon.  which   In   turn   drove  greater  and 
greater    numbers    into    the    ranks    of    those 
receiving  relief." — This  appeared  in  a  study 
of    causes    leading   to    the   downfall    of    the 
Great  Roman  empire  prepared  for  me  by  the 
Library  of  Congress,  The  similarity  of  this 
account  with   what   is   happening   in   Rural 
America  today  is  striking. 

We  come  then  to  the  question,  what  can 
be  done? 

Since  the  family  farmer  is  the  'king  pin' 
of  the  rural  economy,  all  the  rural  business 
and  service  establishments  relying  on  his 
financial  well-being  have  been  similarly  in- 
jured by  inflation. 

Number  one  priority  must  therefore  be 
given  to  controlling  national,  state  and  local 
taxing  and  spending  policies  which  realisti- 
cally place  a  further  inflationary  burden  on 
rural  society. 

A  second  key  need,  as  I  see  it.  is  to  arsure 
that  government  programs  are  not  used  to 
the  detriment  of  farmers  for  the  sake  of 
other  interest  groups.  In  recent  years,  we 
have  witnessed  a  steady  stream  of  govern- 
ment actions  which  have  depressed  market 
prices.  Government-owned  grain  has  been 
dumped  by  the  trainloads.  Military  pur- 
chases of  farm  commodities  have  been  cur- 
tailed. Imports  of  beef.  veal,  dairy  products, 
animal  hides,  mink  pelts,  honey  and  other 
Items  have  come  to  our  shores  sometimes 
through  loopholes  in  our  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  and  sometimes  at  prices  below 
our  cost  of  production.  Inaccurate  or  mis- 
leading estimates  and  forecasts  have  led  to 
overproduction  and  market  gluts  as  was  the 
case  this  past  year.  Attempted  and  actual 
cutback  In  federal  programs  important  to  the 
rural  scene  have  contributed  to  gloomy  un- 
certainty. For  farmers,  whose  share  of  the 
average  food  dollar  Is  only  a  slim  37  cents, 
this  has  been  bad  news,  indeed. 

Little  wonder,  then,  that  farmers  are  con- 
cerned when  they  read  that  federal  govern- 
ment subsidies  for  research  and  development 
were  as  large  last  year  as  net  farm  income 
of  all  farmers  put  together.  Or  question  such 
policies  at  a  time  when  there  Is  one  USDA 
employee  for  every  26  farmers! 

Consideration  must  be  given  to  a  funda- 
mental change  in  the  payments  philosophy  of 
our  present  farm  program.  Current  provi- 
sions constitute  a  built-in  encouragement 
to  consolidation  of  farming  units  Into  large 
commercial  operations. 

Records  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
Indicate  that  total  government  payments  to 
nine  so-called  farmers  were  In  excess  of  one 
million  dollars  each  In  calendar  year  1966. 
Of  the  $3.3  billion  paid  out  that  year,  31  To 
reflected  payments  of  $5,000  or  above.  In  our 
own  sUte  of  Minnesota,  farm  payments  in 
1968  totalled  $135.4  million.  Of  this  total, 
90%    of   the    Individual   payments   were   In 
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amount*  under  tSOOO  It  U  eTldent  that 
Minnesota  farmer*  are  not  getting  the  large 
paymenu  from  the  federal  government.  No 
farmer  In  Minneeota  received  a  payment  aa 
large  aa  •50.000  but  28  farm*  in  Fresno 
County.  California  received  paymenu  in  ex- 
cess of  tlOO.OOO  and  36  farms  In  Pinal 
County.  Arlaona  received  payments  over 
•  100.000  each. 

I  suggest,  therefore,  that  beginning  with 
•15  000  paymenU.  the  amount  paid  to  each 
farmer  be  scaled  down.  U.  for  insUnce.  pay- 
ments in  excess  of  thU  amount  were  to  be 
cut  in  half,  the  saving  would  have  been  over 
a  hundred  million  dollars  in  1966  ThU  sav- 
ing could  be  used  In  rural  areas  to  develop 
needed  faclllUes  and  to  encourage  location 
of  new  industry 

I  believe  greater  legislative  attention  must 
be  given  to  controlling  unfair  trade  pracUces 
of  giant  corporation  farming  Industry  has 
long  been  protected  to  some  degree  from 
destructive  monopolistic  pracUces  which 
have  shut  out  competition  Family  farmers 
are  surely  entitled  to  equal  consideration 
with  respect  to  their  livelihood. 

Increased  bargaining  power  for  fanners  in 
the  marketplace  Is  a  desirable  obJecUve.  I 
think  we  jxiust  realistically  recognize,  how- 
ever, that  lU  long-term  effectiveness  may  be 
limited  by  the  power  of  choice  In  the  market- 
place For  example,  should  the  cost  of  milk 
be  pushed  too  high,  there  U  a  real  possi- 
bility consumers  will  turn  to  imitation  milk. 
Then,  of  course,  too.  we  must  be  careful 
that  in  Increasing  our  domesUc  price  levels 
we  do  not  price  ourselves  out  of  the  world 
markets. 

Much  greater  attention  must  be  devoted 
to  rural  job  development,  which  is  perhaps 
our  greatest  long-range  hope,  along  with  ex- 
panded foreign  markets  Numerous  members 
of  both  House  and  Senate  have  Introduced 
a  bipartisan  measure  aimed  at  attracting  Job- 
creating  industries  to  rural  areas,  largely 
through  ux  incentives  Business  enterprises 
wishing  to  locate  in  such  areas  would  receive 
increased  lax  credit  against  investment  in 
plant  and  machinery.  ;\ccelerated  deprecia- 
tion schedules  for  that  investment  and  other 
considerations.  Certainly,  such  an  approach 
has   considerable   merit. 

We  must  act  to  Improve  and  expand  the 
Pood  for  Peace  program  this  year,  along  with 
many  other  programs  which  have  proved 
their  value  to  rural  communities. 

We  must  move  much  more  aggressively 
than  we  have  in  the  past  to  break  down  new 
foreign  barriers  being  erected  against  U.S. 
farm  produce,  particularly  in  the  Common 
Market.  Last  year,  for  example,  the  six  na- 
tions of  the  European  Economic  Community 
boosted  their  variable  levies  on  feed  grains,  a 
move  certain  to  decrease  our  future  grain 
shipments  to  the  area.  Now  this  hardly  seems 
fair,  because  In  t;ie  preceding  year,  our  ex- 
ports to  these  countries  declined  5'".  while 
their  farm  Imports  to  us  increased  13';  Cer- 
tainly. If  we  agree  In  the  principle  of  trade 
reciprocity,  such  actions  as  these  Involving 
variable  levies  must  not  be  permitted  to  go 
without  effective  challenge  Our  overall  farm 
exports  dropped  7^;  last  year,  an  ominous  in- 
dication of  the  need  for  more  forceful  Initia- 
tives on  the  part  of  our  government. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  recommend  the 
establishment  of  a  Countryside  Development 
Commission  to  comprehensively  study  the 
problems  of  rural  America  with  a  view  to 
finding  sound  ways  to  maximize  Its  advan- 
Uges  and  economic  potential.  The  country- 
side today  conslsu  of  70  million  people  living 
on  Wc  of  the  land.  It  Includes  over  16.000 
cities  and  village*  up  to  15.000  populaUon. 
some  three  million  farms,  over  11  million 
people  on  farms,  with  the  remainder  In  vil- 
lage* and  rural  communities.  For  all  these 
people — as  well  as  for  the  70 '^r  of  our  popu- 
lation who  live  on  2'>  of  the  land— the  sur- 
vival of  rural  society  Is  vital. 
Thank  you. 
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HON.  BYRON  G.  ROGERS 

OF   COLOEADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  12.  1968 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Warren  L  Hidahl  of  Denver. 
Colo.,  has  expressed  himself  concerning 
matters  now  appearing  before  Congress. 
and  I  would  like  to  call  his  Ideas  to  the 
Members'  attention,  as  they  may  give  us 
much  Information  as  we  consider  legis- 
lation In  the  future : 


An  Opin  Lrmm  to  My  Conobessman 

AND    SENATOIIS 

The  older  generation   U  concerned   about 
what  is  happening  to  our  young  people.  Much 
of  the  dilemma  is  directly  tied  to  our  Viet- 
nam  policy   and   the  draft.   A*  a  father  of 
four  boys  and  two  girls,  here  Is  my  solution. 
1.    I    am    In    favor    of    Universal    Military 
Training,  but  It  should  be  umvemal    A  year 
of  military  training  would  make  better  citi- 
zens out  of  our  kids.  It  should  come  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  or  upon  high  school  gradua- 
tion. It  should  include  high  school  subjects 
for  the  dropouM  imf)osed  at  the  expense  of 
the    individuals    free    time    or    perhaps    a 
lengthened  service  time.  This  provision  would 
decrease  the  number  of  dropouts.  It  should 
be  compulsory  for  every  boy  regardless  of  hU 
social  or  financial  status  or  mental  ability 
The  physical  requirements  should  be  lowered 
for  these  one- year  draftee*  to  a  bare  mini- 
mum   I  cnvirage  a  program  of  military  and 
physical   training,   long   hikes  and   bivouac*, 
and  the  teaching  of  self  sufficiency  and  im- 
provisation   This  should  be  followed  by  two 
ye.irs  of   ready  reserve  or  ROTC.  How  about 
the   conscientious   objectors?   At    the   age  of 
eighteen  few  young  people  have  formulated 
a  bona  fide  philosophy  in  this  respect  which 
would  in  fact  cause  this  type  of  training  to 
be  unconscionable. 

There  should  be  a  program  for  our  girls 
too.  Not  a  miliary  program  unless  the  girl 
volunteers  for  it.  but  a  program  of  service  to 
hospitals,  underprivileged,  agencies,  working 
mothers,  etc..  similar  to  VISTA.  Many  young 
p<K)ple  would  welcome  this  change  of  pace 
between  high  school  and  college.  It  would 
give  them  a  chance  to  mature,  to  let  their 
thoughts  crystallize. 

I  believe  there  would  be  less  of  beatniks, 
hippies,  draft  protesters  and  LSD  users  If 
more  of  cur  young  people  found  out  how 
really  competent  they  can  be.  to  cope  with  a 
changing  world  and  the  Damocles"  sword  of 
nuclear  annihilation.  This  type  of  a  draft 
would  provide  a  pool  of  trained  young  people, 
in  case  they  are  needed  for  their  country's 
defense  but  more  to  the  point  Is  the  fact 
that  there  will  be  a  better  America  If  they 
can  be  freed  from  the  fear  of  their  own 
inadequacy  The  main  purpose  should  be  to 
produce  a  belter  citizenry — not  Just  cannon 
fodder. 

2.  A*  the  strongest  and  richest  nation  or 
the  free  world  It  1*  probably  right  that  we 
should  help  the  weak  free  nations  to  fight 
off  unwanted  communistic  encroachment.  It 
Is  an  unfortunate  circumstance  that  we  must 
do  It  almost  without  help  from  other  free 
nations.  However,  we  should  not  forget  that 
this  Is  a  police  action.  Our  president.  In  hi* 
wisdom,  ha*  deemed  thl*  ••police  acUon" 
necesaary. 

The  Vietnam  •police  action^'  Is  only  that. 
Our  representatives  and  senator*  have  not 
declared  war.  Our  fighting  In  the  far  east 
1*  not  directly  In  defense  of  our  homeland 
per  se.  II  It  were,  our  congressmen  would 
certainly  declare  war.  Therefore  I  strongly 


feel  that  the  police  action  should  be  carried 
out  only  by  those  professional  people  In  our 
armed  force*  who  volunteered  for  *ervlce  In 
the  Army.  Air  Force.  Marines  or  Navy.  1  say 
this  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  my  two 
oldest  sons  are  In  the  Navy. 

In  short.  I  don't  believe  anyone  should  be 
drafted  to  fight  a  -police  action.-'  To  be 
drafted  to  fight  and  perhaps  to  die  In  an  un- 
declared war  Is.  to  me.  the  uJfimate  "taxa- 
tion without  representation".  If  Congress 
saw  fit  to  declare  war  the  situation  would 
be  different. 

I  don^t  believe  there  Is  any  doubt  that  many 
of  our  "one  year  U.M.T /s^^  would  choose  tu 
continue  In  the  service.  If  they  should  vol- 
unteer to  Join  a  mlliury  service,  they  should 
be  given  a  regular  physical  and  mental  ex- 
amination and  a  period  of  thirty  days  In 
which  to  renege  before  undergoing  advanced 
training.  If  they  volunteer  they  should  do  it 
knowing  full  well  that  they  may  become  In- 
volved In  a  shooting  •police  action"'. 
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Reminiscence*  of  a  Great  Hoosier 


HON.  WILUAM  G.  BRAY 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  12,  1968 
Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
Indiana's  great  sons  was  Albert  J. 
Beverldge,  who  served  the  State  as  a 
Senator  for  two  terms  at  the  beginning 
of  the  20th  century. 

Mr.  George  Pair,  from  my  hometown 
of  Martinsville,  has  written  a  short  but 
moving  tribute  to  a  great  statesman,  as 
follows: 

Reminiscences  of  a  Obeat  Hoosieb 
(By  George  Pair) 
I  can  see  him  now  at  the  Cadle  Tabernac.e 
In  Indianapolis  speaking  with  that  pas- 
sionate Intensity  which  marked  all  of  his 
activities.  It  was  an  Inspiration  and  an  un- 
forgettable experience  to  see  and  hear  Sen- 
ator Beverldge  on  a  speaker's  platform. 

He  wrote  his  speeches  In  full  and  delivered 
them  without  deviation  from  the  manuscript 
and  without  reference  even  to  notes.  His 
speeches  were  a  profound  work  of  art  and  he 
spoke  with  an  eloquence  unsurpassed  by 
any  of  the  great  orators  of  the  nation.  His 
voice  was  as  musical  as  a  bell,  every  word  w  is 
spoken  clearly  and  every  speech  a  literary 
masterpiece.  His  gestures  were  forceful  and 
perfectly  timed  and  he  was  ever  the  complete 
master  of  his  audience. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  take  a  small  pan 
in  his  campaign  for  the  nomination  and  elec- 
tion to  the  United  States  Senate  In  his  race 
against  Harry  S.  New  in  the  primary  and 
Governor  Ralston  In  the  election.  I  was  a 
member  of  the  Morgan  County  delegation 
which  converged  on  his  home  with  other 
delegations  from  over  the  old  Hoosier  SUte 
that  February  day  to  hear  him  announce  his 
candidacy.  I  remember  so  vividly  that 
memo-able  speech  which  ended  with.  'The 
flag  is  unfurled.  Go  to  It.  Keep  sweet.  God 
bless  you  everyone  "• 

I  was  heartbroken  over  his  defeat  in  the 
fall  election.  It  seemed  Indiana  had  turned 
down  the  services  of  its  greatest  swtesman 
The  naUon  suffered  an  irreparable  loss  for 
the  &.*nator  was  always  ready  to  do  battle  at 
the  Armageddon  for  the  country  he  loved. 

He  returned  to  his  "Ivory  tower"  and  once 
again  resumed  his  Lincoln  biography.  It  was 
my  privilege  to  talk  to  him  In  Martinsville 
several  times  during  the  campaign  and  at 
his  Washington  Boulevard  home  In  Indian- 
apolis when  he  wa«  writing  ••Lincoln."  His 
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friends  and  supporters  In  his  public  life  were 
zealous  in  their  devotion  to  him  for  he  was 
ever  magnetic,  dynamic,  brilliant  and  he 
instilled  In  the  one*  who  knew  him  the  will 
to  do  right.  His  high  standards  were  an  In- 
spiration to  all  of  us  who  believed  In 
Beverldge.  HI*  Influenoe  ha*  lasted  through 
the  years. 

On  the  morning  of  April  27.  1927  the  news 
flashed  over  the  nation  that  Beverldge  would 
speak  nor  write  no  more.  Telegrams  of  con- 
dolence came  from  the  White  House  and  too, 
from  the  common  man  across  the  nation  for 
whom  he  had  fought  so  galtantly  against 
overwhelming  odds.  In  Indiana  his  death 
seemed  incredible  for  he  had  not  grown  old 
with  the  years  and  had  not  greatly  changed. 
He  always  appeared  youthful,  brilliant  and 
colorful.  He  had  not  rusted  in  Inactivity  and 
to  the  end  he  had  continued  a  marvel  of 
industry,  always  eager  for  the  adventure  of 
high  achievement. 


A  Report  on  Cuban  Refugees  in  the  North 
Hudson  Area 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  12,  1968 
Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  all 
House  Members  know.  I  have  been  vital- 
ly concerned  with  the  problems  of  those 
persons  who  speak  English  either  as  a 
.second  language  or  not  at  all. 

In  the  first  session  of  the  present 
Congress,  I  cosponsored  legislation  to 
provide  for  assistance  to  local  school 
districts  interested  In  setting  up  special 
programs  for  the  bilingual  child.  Ulti- 
mately, this  bill  was  incorporated  into 
title  vn  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act. 

A  very  useful  and  effective  resident  of 
Hudson  County  has  compiled  statistics 
on  the  number  of  Cuban  refugees  resid- 
ing in  north  Hudson  County,  N.J.  Mr. 
Manuel  Perez'  report  is  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  all  Members  of  this  House, 
and  I  insert  it  following  my  remarks: 
A  Report  on  Cuban  Refugees  in  the  North 

Hudson  Area 
(A  report  on  latest  Cuban  refugees  figures 
as  of  January  26.  1968) 
The  following  flguree  have  been  obtained 
through  the  offices  of  the  Cuban  Refugee 
Center  In  Miami.  Fla.  and  the  Central  Cuban 
Refugee  Affairs  Office  In  Washington.  D.C. 
These  latest  figures  stand  as  of  January  26, 
1068.  I 


Period  ot  arrival 


Rejistered 
refugees 


Relocated 


From  February  1361  to  October 
Cuban  missile  ciisis  in  1962 

Fiom  October  1962  to  Dec.  1.  1%5 
From  above      

fnm  Dec  1.  1%S.  to  Jan.  26.  | 
1968.... 


153.534 
29.962 


ToUl  February  1961  to  )» 
1968 


26. 


90.022 


273. 518 


48. 361 

29.962 

rl6.585 

79. 175 


174.083 


Relocation  average  outside  of  Dade  County 
and  Miami  accounts  for  71 '-  of  total  number 
of  refugees  arrived  In  1.098  flights  from 
Havana. 

The  total  of  "registered"  refugees  differs 
widely  from  the  total  of  those  •arrived"  be- 
cause not  every  Cuban  registers  to  obtain 
benefits,  such  as  In  the  case  of  Cuban  refu- 
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gees  who  go  to  live  right  away  with  relatives  flight  carries  over  95  persons,  a  total  of  200 

in  the  United  States.  a  week.                     w,     ».  v..       ,       ,           « 

These   persons    will    not    count    as   Cuban  Spain.  Two  weekly  flights  also  leave  Ha- 

refugees    but  instead,  when  at  a  later  date  vana  for  Madrid,  another  weekly  total  of  200. 

their  families  find  that  they  are  not  able  to  Both  sources  represent  a  weekly  Increase 

support  them  and  have  not  been  able  to  find  of  400  persons.  These   come   to   the   United 

employment  due  to  education,  language  dlffl-  States    as    residents.    However,    when    they 

cultv  or  emotional  impairment,  then  they  be-  arrive,    they    face    the    usual    problems    and 

come  statistics  In  welfare  rolls.  nvany  finally  end  up  asking  for  assistance 

Arrived   •Illegally^"  In  1.109  rowboats:  Prom  It  must  be  noted  that  the  number  of  per- 

June   1961   to  Jan    26    1968,   10,005  persons,  sons  coming  through  Mexico  and  Spain  Is  not 

„   ^           ,             .„   ,,,„  Included   In   the   figures   for   refugees,  since 

Work  experience  of  Cuban  refugees  in   the  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^j^^  country  as  such. 

United  States  j^    jg    estimated    that    well    over    120,000 

Percent-  Cubans    have    arrived    through    these    two 

*?^f  J  countries  In  the  seven  year  span  since  Feb. 

Occupation:                                                  '"'*"  1961  to  Feb.  1968. 

Farmers 2  jj  ^g  again  divide  this  number  as  per  state 

Semiskilled    workers *  preference.  It  will  mean  an  Increase  for  New 

Services *  Jersey  of  much  over  60.000,  the  greatest  per- 

Professlonals,    Seml-Professlonals    and  centage  of  them  residing  In  the  North  Hud- 

Admlnlstratlve   capacities 7  son    area,    according    to    addresses    of    their 

Skilled  workers 8  relatives. 

Clerical  workers  and  salesmen 11  ^^— ^^^^^— ^^— 

Children,    students,    women    and    old 

persons +64        ^,^^^,^  ^.^^  ^.j,^  President  Johnson 

Age  study  of  Cuban  refugees 

Percent- 

-f  «/  HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

Age  bracket:  ,,  of  texas 

f\   R  vpftrft  old  __    —  —      lo 

6^18   ycM-s   old-"---II---"- 21  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

19-29  years  old JO  Tuesday,  March  12.  1968 

30-39  years  old -—     10 

40-49  years  old 16         Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Walter 

50-60  years  old H  q  Hall,  a  longtime  Democratic  leader  in 

61-65  years  old 4  -pexas  and  a  constituent  and  friend  has 

65-over  15  ^j-itten  a  perceptive  and  timely  article 

Women 1  '-        '-"    40  Putting  Lyndon  B.  Johnson's  record  in 

Children  """"IIIIII    33  proper  perspective. 

Relocated  Cuban  refugees  concentrate  In  Mr.  Hall  finds  that  what  he  had  to  say 

the   following  areas    (of   whom   records  are  about  Lyndon  Johnson  back  m  1960  pos- 

avaiiable) :  sesses  a  prophetic  ring:  He  said  then: 

.       .    .  The    Important    thing    about    a    leader    Is 

State:  ?£"olo  that  he   Is   able   to  advance   the  cause  for 

1)  New    York— op'onn  which   he  serves   under   all   circumstances— 

2)  New    Jersey fn' aoq  "^^^"^  ^^^  enemy  forces  are  strong  or  when 

3)  California    -  ^°' *°^  they  are  weak;  when  the  weather  U  good  or 

4)  Illinois    i'iii,  when  It  is  bad;   In  hard  times  and  In  good 

5)  Massachusetts    o.  ^4«  times.  And  by  this  test,  Lyndon  Johnson  has 

6)  Louisiana t'lan  not     only     succeeded     but     has     succeeded 

7)  Texas    3,690  g       p,,,' 

8)  Pennsylvania    2,720         *" 

9)  Connecticut    2,074  Mr.  Hall  adds: 

10)  Washington,  D.C 1.897  ^^  ^^.^  ^  better   people  today  because  of 

11)  Ohio    \'lai  Lyndon   Johnson's    leadership— and    that   Is 

12)  Georgia     i-;*"^  ^he  best  test  of  political   leadership  that  I 

13)  Colorado    L  no  know. 

Total   130,974  He  points  out  that — 

r"  "^^^  It  has  been  the  President's  fate  to  preside 

If  we  look  back  to  the  beginning  of  ^^^.^  ^^^  affairs  of  this  Nation  during  one  of 

this  report,  we  see  that  total  num-  ^.^^  ^^<^  difficult  and  turbulent  eras  In  our 

ber  of  refugees  arrived  is 273.518  jjigt^ry 

But  records  of  relocated  show 130.974 

He  declares: 

Difference •142,544  y^^  j  ^^.^  think  of  no  man  who  could  have 

•This  figure  representing  the  difference,  ac-  accomplished  as  much  as  President  Johnson 

counts  for  those  who  have  moved  from  Miami  has. 

on  their  own.  It  Is  very  ^'^^"^*^^*:^^!^^^^"^  I  insert  this  excellent  article  from  the 

down,  but  If  we  go  by  approximate  percent-  oh<5Prvpr  in  thp  Record- 

ages  of  the  states  In  which  the  rest  preferred  Texas  Observer  in  tne  kecord. 

to  be  relocated,  we  will  find  that  these  states  Any  President  who  deals  firmly  with  great 

have  nearly  double  the  amount  the  records  problems  Is  going  to  be  criticized  from  many 

show  quarters,  and  President  Johnson  is  certainly 

The  truth  to  this  statement  rests  In  the  getting  the  full  treatment    We  here  Ignore 

fact  that  the  total  figure  of  Cu'oans  relocated  the  extremists  from  both  right  and  left  be- 

s  130  974    and  the  t^tll  of  unaccounted  for  cause  no  human  can  please  for  long  many 

is  142  544'  an  even  larger  amount.  from  either  group.  I  am  concerned  with  crltl- 

This  win  mow  a  fi^^rHor  New  Jersey  of  clsms  from  those  who  In  the  past  have  fought 

ovIreoSo.  however,  mis  figure  keeps  con-  for  much  LBJ  ^as  brought  about  but  who 

stantlv    increasing    since    over    225    Cuban  now  seem  to  have  their  eyes  fixed  only  on  the 

?amll  Is  continue  to  move  monthly  to  North  things  they  disagree  with.  Ail  else  has  shrunk 

Hudson  to  irslgnlficance.  Some,  on  being  pressed,  ad- 

Besldes  all  the  previously  shown  figures,  mlt  a  bit  of  good  here  or  there  but  Insist 

there  are  two  other  sources  yet  to  discuss:  LBJ  has  fought  for  It  for  the  wrong  reasons 

Mexfco  andlnaln  or  that  it  Is  Insignificant  In  the  light  of  this 

Mexico.  Two  filghts  a  week  leave  Havana  or  that  mistake,  and  Vietnam  Is  the  major 

for  Mexico  every  Monday  and  Friday.  Each  mistake. 
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A.  one  wbo  ha.  long  hoped  tor  many  of  the 
aoclal  and  other  reforms  which  now  have  been 
^1««  to  a  degree  achieved,  I  And  myself 
?ilU?  back  onthe  practice  of  making  a 
balance  sheet  on  LBJ  Thl.  .eem.  loR^^be- 
«»u.e  It  I.  sen-ele-  to  expect  any  ,P'"'*»«"* 
to  do  everything  exactly  a«  you  "ould  have  It^ 
U  la  logical  to  balance  the  ««"  *8aln-t  the 
UabUltles  and  see  how  the  man  stack*  up  It 
i^  to  me  that  thU  method  can  b*  better 
Swed  by  starting  with  a  careful  look  at 

the  paat.  ^    ..■....„—• 

In\lew  of  some  similarity  in  the  bltternesa 
of  crtUclsms  of  LBJ  now  and  those  made  In 
two  When  he  was  seeking  the  Democratic 
pr«ldentlal  nomination.  I  reviewed  «>me  of 
?he  record,  of  that  time.  It  l«- «' ?X,  °me 
of  life's  secret  satUfactlon.  to  find  that  time 
^devenu  prove  a  deeply  held  opinion  to  be 
c^i^^t  ?co^fe«  to  feeling  -  d«P  »l»'t'-'^°^ 
alter  reading  what  I  wrote  in  the  Texas  Ob- 
^rver  nearly  eight  years  ago  about  the  quall- 
fl^tlon.  of  Ib/  My  judgment  then  wa.  that 
Lyndon  Johnson  'can  point  to  a  record  of 
advancing  liberal  cause,  "hlch  I.  equalled  hy 
no  other  political  figure  on  the  American 
scene  todfly." 

Of  course,  this  opinion,  baaed  on  Johnson  . 
record  a.  a*nate  majority  leader,  would  have 
t^^  amendS  somewhat  today,  for  the  rec- 
ord cl^ly^ows  that  hi.  achlevemenu  in 
Availing  liberal  cau.e.  have  been  equalled 
by  no  other  President  In  our  hlstor>-^ 

Looking  back  on  my  article  of  M"^^  25^ 
I960  I  ftnd  one  paragraph  in  particular 
^Se«e.  a  prophetic  ring:  "The  tmpo'tant 
?Sf!f^ut  a  leader."  1  wrote.  "1.  that  he  1. 
Lblel>  advance  the  cause  for  which  he  serve, 
under  all  clrcumstance»-when  the  enemy 
force,  are  strong  or  when  (theyi  "«  '**«^: 
When  the  weather  U  good  ojT^^  ' « '  "^f  ^• 
in  hard  times  .u»d  in  good  times  And  °y 
tws  te.t.  Lyndon  Johnson  ha.  not  only  suc- 
ceeded but  has  succeeded  superbly. 

I  would  not  change  a  word  of  that  elght- 
vear-old  paragraph  today.  For  Johnson  sf^r- 
Ltence.  determination,  and  «>">;««•  ^»\! 
been   the  towering   strengths   of   his  presl 
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conservative*  disapprove  of  Lyndon  John- 
son for  his  leadership  In  enacting  over  200 
major  legUlatlve  propoMls  since  becoming 
^eJ^den?  Including  Medicare,  aid  to  educa- 
tion economic  development.  voUng  right., 
conservauon  and  beautlflcatlon.  This  dis- 
approval 1.  con.l.tent  with  con«rvattve. 
nait  poBltlons.  and  I  think  the  great  majority 
of  them  sincerely  feel  that  these  measure, 
are  not  In  the  beat  Intereat  of  the  country. 
It  seem,  to  me  that  most  of  these  atuck. 
are  not  so  violent  a.  most  of  thee  made  by 
some  liberals.  Many  Southerner,  disapprove 
of  Preddent  Johnson  tor  the  historic  civil 
right,  programs  he  ha.  created  and  for  Ne- 
gro cabinet  and  Supreme  Court  appoint- 
ment, he  has  made.  Many  middle  claM  sub- 
urbanite. dlMpprove  of  him  because  they 
feel  he  ha.  done  too  much  for  the  urban 
poor  and  not  enough  for  them. 

Such  dUaflectlons  are  the  result  of  pre.1- 
denUal  decisions  which  have  challenged  the 
status  quo  by  creating  a  new  order  of  na- 
tional priorities.  Lyndon  Johnsons  steward- 
ship of  the  nation  1.  very  similar  to  Franklin 
RooMvelfs  in  vision  and  purpoae.  But.  un- 
like Roosevelt.  Johnson  occupies  the  White 
House  at  a  time  of  unprecedented  economic 
prosperity.  The  question  then  I.  how  can 
Lyndon  Johnson  direct  the  nation's  atten- 
tion and  energy  to  social  and  economic  in- 
equities in  the  mld.t  of  vlgorou.  prosperity? 
Roosevelt  could  rally  business,  labor.  Intel- 
lectuals, farmers,  and  all  section,  and  spe- 
cial interest,  to  hi.  cause  because  of  the  de- 
prcMlon.  We  had  no  problems  then  of  Amer- 
icans spending  too  much  money  on  Euro- 
pean vacations. 

President  Johnron's  task  is  to  persuade  the 
naUon  to  ahate  hia  administrations  com- 
mitment to  the  war  on  poverty,  civil  rights 
and  urban  reconstruction,  not  because  these 
problems  are  prewlng  upon  the  most  sensl- 
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tlve  nerve,  of  the  American  majority  but  be- 
cause they  are  slowly  wpplng  our  Mclety  . 
strength  and  purpose. 

It  IS  not  an  easy  task  But  the  President 
ha.  performed  superbly  in  enlisting  the  sup- 
port of  key  segmenu  of  society  In  sharing 
the  commitment  to  one-fifth  of  our  popula- 
tion that  is  still  ouuide  the  mainstream  of 
American  national  life.  Much  remain,  to  be 
done  on  thl.,  and  certainly  most  liberal,  can 
be  expected  to  support  it  vigorously.  Too. 
Is  this  Itself  not  worth  much  on  the  asset 
side,  when  liberals  consider  the  Johnson 
presidency?  ^  ,        ^   ^ 

The  President  believes,  and  rightly,  that 
the  task,  of  rebuilding  our  dtle.  and  cor- 
recting social  InequlUe.  cannot  be  limited  to 
government  action.  If  America  U  to  live  up 
to  lU  proml.e  of  greatnew.  It  will  be  becauw 
the  American  people  were  fully  commltteo 
to  the  burden,  of  today  and  tomorrow.  Lib- 
erals know  full  well  that  this,  like  every 
other  major  social  reform,  will  have  the  op- 
position of  those  who  tear  change.  I.  not 
the  Presidents  stand  on  thew  iMue.  worth 
much  to  liberal,  on  the  awet  side? 

It  seems  to  me  that  Lyndon  Johnson's 
greatest  legacy  to  thl.  nation  ha.  been  to 
divert  America's  attenUon  from  afflu.nce  and 
pleaMnt  living  to  the  so-called  invisible 
America  where  a  suffering  minority— black 
and  white— have  lived  neglected  and  for- 
gotten live,  for  many  generations. 

We  are  a  better  people  today  because  of 
Lyndon  Johnson's  leadership— and  that  Is 
the   best  test  of  political  leadership  that  I 

know. 

Much  ha.  been  virrltten  about  the  Presi- 
dent's attempt  to  form  a  poUtlcal  consen- 
su, m  JohnM>nlan  term..  A*  a  practical  mat- 
ter I  Me  It  a.  an  effort  to  get  support  for 
hi.  program.. 

I  am  not  at  all  Impressed  by  dlKUSslons 
about  the  John«)n  personality,  which  seek  to 
Impugn  the  sincerity  of  hi.  dedication  to 
the  liberal  causes  he  professes  to  champion 
or  about  the  credlbUlty  gap,  a  gap  which 
seems  to  be  perceived,  mostly,  by  liberal  new. 
reporter,  and  other,  who  feel  that  no  In- 
formation should  be  withheld  from  them, 
even  temporarily,  no  matter  whether  dis- 
closure might  damage  governmental  eJforts. 
The  Right  to  Know  Is  not  enough:  they  In- 
sUt  on  the  Right  to  Know  Now.  The  other 
attacks  on  the  President's  personality  boll 
down  to  much  the  same  stuff  directed  at 
Harry  Truman  by  those  hand-wringing  in- 
tellectuals, peeudo-lntellectual.  and  a.- 
sorted  stuffed  shirt,  about  his  manner  of 
speech.  TV  personality,  and  similar  inconse- 
quentlals.  I  deplore  the  Joining  of  thl.  crowd 
by  24-carat  liberals  who  are  .Imply  mlwlng 
much  of  the  plcttire. 

But  I  am  ImpresMd  by  thl.  admlnlsua- 
tlon's  towering  record  of  achievement  In  so- 
cial welfare  and  by  the  President',  unwaver- 
ing commitment  to  the  cau.es  liberal,  have 
fought  tor  tor  more  than  a  generation.  I  • 
vividly  remember  the  talk  among  Texa.  lib- 
eral, m  1960  that  Lyndon  John«)n  wa.  a 
half-a-loat  liberal  who  wa.  ready  to  com- 
promlM  major  program,  at  the  drop  of  a 
vote.  A.  President.  JohnM>n  ha.  gone  all  out 
for  the  full  loaf — and  he  ha.  managed  to  get 
most  of  It.  In  fact,  the  programs  the  Amer- 
icana for  Democratic  Action  have  been  urg- 
ing for  a  generation  are.  largely,  enacted 
Into  law  now — most  of  these  program,  put 
on  the  statute  book,  during  the  past  tour 
years.  That  the  direction  of  the  Johnson  ad- 
mlnlstraUon  ha.  been  boldly  liberal  Is 
beyond  dispute. 

Then,  of  course,  there  Is  America's  com- 
mitment In  Vietnam — a  war  that  has  cost 
the  Preeldent  far  more  support  in  the  liberal 
community  than  anything  else. 

WhUe  I  certainly  do  not  know.  It  seem, 
to  me  that  the  highly  vocal  liberal  critic  do 
not  represent  a  major  portion  of  the  liberal.. 
Yet  there  are  among  them  those  whose  liberal 
credentlaU  are  basea  solidly  on  deep  battle 
scars  suffered  In  behalf  of  liberal  causes.  How- 


ever, some  of  the  liberal,  deeply  concerned 
o\vr  Vietnam  not  only  shout.  "LBJ  must  go," 
but  Mem  a  little  amazed  that  other  liberals 
ralM  such  question,  a.: 

1)  Might  not  LBJ  Just  possibly  be  right? 

2)  It  not  LBJ's  policies,  then  whose? 
Most  of  the  respond,  to  the  first  question 

are  more  emotional  than  raUonal.  And 
whether  one  agrees  or  disagree.  In  whole  or 
in  part  with  the  possibility  that  LBJ  might 
be  right.  It  seenu  to  me  there  Is  some  room 
for  respect  for  differing  Interpretations  both 
of  fact  and  of  motive 

The  second  question  really  bring,  the  an- 
swers. We  hear  everything  from  getting  com- 
pletely out  of  Vietnam  to  establishing  Gavin's 
enclave,  (which  Oavln  no  longer  favors)  to 
■fighting  only  as  necewary  and  no  tarther" 
(Whatever  that  mean.).  It  seem,  that  each 
has  a  different  soluUon  It  he  ha.  one  at  all. 
In  addition  to  lambaatlng  LBJ  and  those 
who  agree  with  him,  many  of  the  liberals  also 
condemn  those  who  simply  have  no  fixed 
opinion  on  this  highly  complex  problem  and 
accordingly  will  not  Join  In  the  attacks  on 
the  President.  They  also  brush  aside  any  sim- 
ilarity between  Vietnam  and  Korea,  scoff  at 
the  Idea  of  military  containment  and  really 
seem  upset  when  asked.  "Do  the  Republicans 
offer  an  alternative  you  prefer?" 

It  Is  Interesting  to  obMrve  how  most  of  the 
LBJ  crlUcs  Ignore  the  peace  with  freedom  m 
Vietnam  position  taken  by  the  Citizens  Com- 
mittee tor  Peace,  a  committee  which  includes 
Presidents  Truman  and  Elsenhower.  Gen 
Omar  Bradley.  Dean  Ache«)n.  Jimmy  Byrnes. 
Gen.  Lucius  Clay.  Dr.  James  Conant.  former 
Sen.  Paul  Douglas.  Roscoe  Drummond,  Eric 
Hoffer.  Howard  Undwy.  Ralph  McGlll. 
George  Meany,  Kermlt  Roosevelt,  former  Sen. 
Leverett  SaltonsUll,  Howard  K.  Smith,  Lewis 
L.  Strauss,  Dr.  Harold  C.  Urey.  John  Hay 
Whitney,  and  88  other,  of  equal  knowledge 
and  accomplishments.  These  men  need  no 
defeuM  of  their  patriotism,  and  many  of 
them  need  no  defense  of  their  liberalism. 
When  these  men  say. 

We  are  a  group  of  clUzen.  who  seek  peace 
with  freedom  In  Viet  Nam  ...  We  do  so  in 
the  conviction  that  our  own  vital  national 
interests  are  at  stake  in  that  troubled 
land  .  ■  ■ 

America  cannot  afford  to  let  naked  aggres- 
sion or  the  suppression  of  freedom  go  un- 
challenged. 

It  should  not  be  shrugged  off.  Neither 
should  It  be  shrugged  off  when  they  contend 
that  stopping  the  bombing  must  be  accom- 
panied by  the  enemy's  stopping  attacks  and 
military  reinforcement  and  supply  for  new 
attacks. 

I  think  we  all  agree — and  certainly  LBJ 
ha.  emphasized  many  times— that  anyone 
ha.  the  right  to  criticize  any  governmental 
poUcy  any  time.  However,  a  fair  evaluation 
of  any  officeholder  has  to  be  In  the  light  of 
all  hi.  acts,  and  the  support  or  opposition 
to  hi.  re-election  should  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  alternative..  It  might  be  po8.1ble  to 
substitute  one  policy  for  the  present  one  In 
Vietnam:  It  Is  certainly  impossible  to  replace 
the  present  one  with  the  many  that  have 
been  suggested  by  the  llberaU.  While  many 
conservatives  also  have  their  Idea  of  Vietnam 
policy,  a.  do  the  outright  hawks,  we  are  here 
concerned  with  liberal  crltclsm.  And  along 
with  the  liberals  who  have  their  Ideas  about 
Vietnam  are  some  very  loud  liberal  voices 
which  denounce  but  offer  nothing  whatever 
In  Its  place — Just  a  vacuum. 

It  Is  Illogical  In  the  extreme  for  liberals 
to  turn  their  back,  completely  on  the  domes- 
tic accomplishments  of  the  Johnson  Admin- 
istration to  focus  the  full  measure  of  their 
dlaapproval  on  the  Vietnam  policy.  They 
simply  don't  believe  In  making  a  balance 
sheet:  one  liability,  and  nothing  else  counts. 
And  unless  I  become  better  Informed  on  our 
foreign  policies  and  can  suggest  an  alterna- 
tive policy.  I  am  not  going  to  Join  In  a  blanket 
condemnation  of  President  Johnson  while  Ig- 
noring everything  but  the  Vietnam  policy. 
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I  am  not  a  foreign  policy  expert,  a  charac- 
teristic which,  while  shared  by  many  of  the 
President's  critic,  ha.  not  kept  them  from 
voicing  vigorous  protest.  But  I  have  lived 
long  enough  and  wltnesrod  enough  history 
to  know  that  peace  cannot  be  assured  merely 
by  hating  war  or  by  appeasing  the  appetite, 
of  aggressors. 

There  Is  only  one  banlc  question  Involved 
in  the  Vietnam  controversy :  Is  It  In  the  vital 
Interest  of  the  United  States  to  have  South- 
east Asia  fall  to  the  Communists?  It  the 
answer  Is  no,  then  the  administration  Is 
correct.  It  the  answer  Is  yes,  then  the  Presi- 
dent Is  wrong. 

I  know  that  many  of  my  liberal  friends  will 
challenge  this  assumption.  Does  it  follow, 
they  argue,  that  by  standing  firm  In  Vietnam 
we  can  avoid  large-scale  future  Communist 
aggression  In  the  area?  Obviously,  there  Is 
no  certain  answer  to  this  basic  question.  But 
there  are  likelihoods  Involved.  And  the  likeli- 
hood Is  that  by  maintaining  our  commitment 
In  Vietnam  the  United  States  has  greatly  re- 
duced the  likelihood  of  future  Communist 
aggreMlon  In  the  Southeast  Asia  region  be- 
catise  of  the  effect  it  will  have  on  the  Asiatics 
who  are  opposed  to  Communism  and  the  rec- 
ognition by  the  Communists  of  the  cost  In- 
volved. For  all  Its  bloodiness  and  costliness. 
Vietnam  wrlll  be  a  cheap  price  to  pay  If  it 
leads  to  a  stable  and  peaceful  future  for  that  , 
troubled  region. 

Certainly  there  are  no  gtiarantees  that  this 
will  be  so.  But  Presidents  are  offered  few 
guarantees  In  the  course  of  making  momen- 
tous decisions.  President  Johnson's  decision 
to  keep  the  Communis  from  gaining  control 
of  Vietnam  by  sending  In  American  military 
forces  may  be  one  of  the  landmark  decisions 
of  the  1960'8.  It  Is  simply  too  soon  to  tell. 

Nonetheless  there  seems  to  be  little  Justifi- 
cation for  the  fantastically  Irresponsible  be- 
havior of  those  liberal,  who  oppose  these  pol- 
icies and  offer  no  reasonable  alternatives  and 
at  the  same  time  condemn  Johnson  across 
the  board  while  admitting  that  they  know  of 
no  likely  candidate  who  would  suit  them 
better.  Americans  are  certainly  correct  in 
hating  war  with  violence.  But  the  extreme 
behavior  triggered  in  protest  against  this 
conflict  tells  more  about  the  personality  dis- 
turbances or  political  motives  of  the  pro- 
testors. I  think,  than  It  does  about  the  Justi- 
fication for  our  policies. 

One  basic  difficulty  with  pacificism.  It 
seems  to  me.  Is  that  In  order  to  be  effective 
m  Implementation,  a  potential  adversary 
would  have  to  be  converted  to  the  cause.  If 
not,  pacifists  must  expect  to  be  swallowed  up 
by  aggressors  who  are  not  so  Inclined.  The 
United  States  Is  not  so  Inclined  because 
others  In  the  world  are  not  so  Inclined. 

The  onu.  for  peace  In  Vietnam  rests 
squarely  with  Hanoi.  The  Communists  know 
that  American  planes  will  stop  bombing  their 
homeland  the  moment  they,  too,  agree  to 
stop  mlllUry  action  and  to  sit  down  to  talk. 
And  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Icnows  that  peace  talks 
could  begin  tomorrow  If  he  wanted  them  to. 
I  think  It  possible  that  his  refusal  to  seri- 
ously negotiate  may  be  due  to  his  conviction 
that  pressures  In  America  may  bring  about 
conditions  to  his  liking.  I  think  that  those 
who  call  upon  President  Johnson  to  end  the 
bombing  and  Ignore  the  responsibilities  Hanoi 
must  asstune  to  similarly  de-escalate  do  a 
grave  disservice  to  those  fighting  to  defend 
freedom  In  South  Vietnam. 

North  Vietnam  Is  the  enemy's  heartland. 
It  Is  the  center  for  military  support  and 
supplies.  Why  should  North  Vietnam  be 
spared  from  air  attack?  Why  should  the 
enemy  be  free  to  move  his  men  and  supplies 
Into  the  south?  Why  should  North  Vietnam's 
transportation  routes,  industrial  plants,  and 
assembling  points  be  spared  destruction?  In 
short,  why  should  the  enemy  be  given  a  carte 
blanche  Invitation  to  remain  strong  and  ef- 
fective behind  the  Un*  while  Invading  an- 
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other  country  and  fighting  Americans?  There 
may  be  no  merit  to  any  of  these  questions, 
but  It  seems  to  me  as  a  confessed  non-expert 
that  they  are  relevant. 

There  can  be  no  argument  over  the  fact 
that  war  Is  Immoral.  But  the  United  States 
and  Its  Vietnamese  allies  did  not  start  this 
war.  Hanoi  did  when  It  Invaded  South  Viet- 
nam. And  It  is  not  Immoral  to  carry  this 
fight  to  the  enemy.  We  did  not  seek  this 
mission.  But  as  the  leading  democracy  In  the 
world,  this  mission  became  ours  because  we 
and  others  believe  that  Americans  value  free- 
dom enough  to  help  the  weak  defend  theirs 
from  the  strong. 

The  record  clearly  shows  that  the  United 
States  has  persisted  in  trying  to  negotiate 
a  settlement  in  Vietnam.  We  have  been 
turned  dovwi  many,  many  times,  and  our 
government  continually  offers  to  talk  peace. 
In  these  efforts,  our  government  has  en- 
gaged In  talks  with  hundreds  of  world  figures. 
Including  officials  of  the  Hanoi  government. 
I  for  one  believe  the  President  wants  peace 
as  sincerely  as  any  man  and  will  continue 
every  effort  to  get  It.  Those  who  doubt  this 
should  understand  his  desire  for  peace  If  for 
no  other  reason  than  because  of  the  war's 
Interference  with  the  domestic  program.  The 
complete  doubters  should  admit  this  because 
Vietnam  Is  the  most  serious  threat  to  his 
political  standing. 
■  In  a  speech  earlier  this  year  In  San  An- 
tonio Mr.  Johnson  declared  that  the  United 
States  Is  willing  to  stop  bombing  North  Viet- 
nam the  moment  that  Hanoi  demoi^trates 
Its  readiness  for  productive  discussions.  This 
was  repeated  during  the  Christmas  holidays. 
At  this  v?rltlng  the  only  response  from  Hanoi 
calls  for  our  bombing  to  stop  but  Hanoi  to 
be  left  free  to  continue  to  move  and  use 
military  men  and  materials. 

I  haven't  met  a  soul  who  professes  to  want 
Communist  domination  of  Southeast  Asia. 
Until  I  meet  a  sizeable  number  of  such  be- 
lievers, I  must  believe  that  the  majority  of 
Americans  support  our  stand  In  Vietnam,  not 
with  relish  but  with  the  belief  that  no  better 
alternative  has  been  offered. 

It  has  been  President  Johnson's  fate  to 
preside  over  the  affairs  of  this  nation  during 
one  of  the  most  dlfHcult  and  turbulent  eras 
In  our  history.  The  administration  has  had 
its  share  of  mistakes  and  failures — and  suc- 
cesses, too — success  to  the  extent  that  he  had 
a  whale  of  a  credit  balance  on  the  balance 
sheet  I  keep.  But  In  the  final  analysis,  I  can 
sum  up  the  case  for  Lyndon  Johnson  by  say- 
ing that  I  can  think  of  no  man  who  could 
have  accomplished  as  much  as  he  has. 

Eight  years  ago.  In  this  paper,  I  wrote: 
"The  more  I  study  the  record,  the  more  in- 
clined I  am  to  reject  the  question,  'Why 
should  a  liberal  be  for  Johnson?'  and  sub- 
stitute for  It,  'How  can  a  liberal  not  be  for 
Johnson?"  "  It  Is  a  measure  of  President  John- 
son's success  that  this  question  Is  even  more 
relevant  today  than  It  was  In  1960. 
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and  expand  the  use  and  consumption  of 
such  commodities  and  products. 

The  legislation  is  the  result  of  discus- 
sions and  agreements  among  commercial 
egg  producers  themselves  to  formulate 
a  comprehensive  program  to  provide  for 
an  egg-producer-designated  program, 
run  by  producers  with  a  minimum  of  gov- 
ernmental participation.  The  expense  of 
administering  this  program  will  be  borne 
by  the  egg  producers,  since  their  problem 
involves  either  over  or  under  production 
of  eggs.  This  enabling  legislation  will 
provide  for  an  election,  with  the  pro- 
ducers themselves  having  the  only  voice 
as  to  whether  they  want  to  place  con- 
trols on  their  egg  production. 

The  State  of  California  produces  about 
one-eighth  of  the  Nation's  table  eggs. 
Most  of  California's  and  the  Nation's  in- 
dependent egg  producers  are  suffering 
from  a  severe  economic  squeeze  due  to 
the  inability  of  the  indu.stry  to  match 
supplies  with  avail»t)le  demand. 

I  believe  that  the  industry  should  be 
assisted  in  their  efforts  to  pull  themselves 
out  of  their  present  economic  difficulties 
and  urge  the  Congress  to  take  speedy 
action  on  this  legislation. 


The  Right  Kind  of  Demonttration 


Table  Egg  Marketing  Act 

HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  12,  1968 

Mr.  TUflNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  enable  baby  chick, 
started  pullet,  laying  hen,  and  Uble  egg 
producers  to  consistently  provide  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  these  commodities  to 
meet  the  needs  of  consumers,  to  stabilize, 
maintain,  and  develop  orderly  marketing 
conditions  at  prices  reasonable  to  the 
consumers  and  producers,  and  to  promote 


HON.  W.  R.  POAGE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  12,  196S 
Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  days 
ago  the  employees  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration at  Waco  arranged  for  the 
collection  of  various  items  that  might  be 
needed  by  our  troops  in  Vietnam.  On 
February  15,  1968,  14  boxes,  weighing 
305  pounds,  were  shipped  by  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Waco  office  for  distribu- 
tion in  Vietnam.  Included  were  items 
both  for  our  fighting  men  and  for  them 
to  distribute  to  Vietnamese  civilians. 

I  am  advised  that  the  response  to  the 
campaign  incident  to  sending  these 
items  was  almost  universal.  I  attribute 
this  to  the  genuine  concern  of  our  em- 
ployees for  our  men  in  Vietnam.  The 
Veterans'  Administration  has  expanded 
its  services  to  returning  veterans  so  that 
these  people  are  in  dally  contact  with 
men  who  have  been  overseas.  Unlike 
some  of  the  groups  who  are  getting  the 
headlines,  these  conscientious  employees 
of  our  Government  are  trying  to  help  the 
men  who  are  winning  the  war. 

These  employees  do  not  all  hold  Ph.  D. 
degrees  but  they  are  patriotic  Americans 
who  do  not  bum  their  draft  cards,  do 
not  go  out  of  their  way  to  insult  the 
President  or  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
who  seem  to  have  the  old- fashioned  idea 
that  we  should  help  our  country  and 
those  who  are  fighting  for  our  country 
rather  than  to  try  to  destroy  the  image 
of  America  and  encourage  midnight  as- 
sassins to  destroy  our  friends  and  our 
troops  in  a  distant  land. 

I  am  proud  to  congratulate  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Waco  office  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration. 
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Freedoa's  Ckallcnfc 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  12.  1968 

Mr  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  across  the 
Nation  over  400.000  young  people  have 
been  competing  in  the  voice  of  democracy 
contest  sponsored  by  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars. 

The  contest  winner  from  each  State 
is  visiting  Washington,  D.C..  this  week 
as  a  guest  of  the  VFW. 

lowas  winner.  John  Meidllnger,  is 
from  my  congressional  district.  John  at- 
tends Thomas  Jefferson  High  School  in 
Council  Bluffs.  Writing  on  the  theme 
•Freedoms  Challenge,"  he  has  captured 
sDme  thoughts  about  the  meaning  of 
freedom  which  all  Americans— and  for 
that  matter,  all  people — should  think 
deeply  about.  His  message  is  a  timely  one. 
and  I  connpiend  It  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues : 

P.IEEDOM'S  CHALLENCE 

1  By  John  Meidllnger.  Iowa  winner) 
One  hundred  and  ninety  years  ago  free- 
dom in  the  form  of  democracy  was  estab- 
lished on  the  American  Continent  Since  that 
time  America  has  been  Involved  almost  con- 
tinuously in  war.  Prom  the  heroic  idealism 
of  the  Revolutionary  war  to  the  bloody  de- 
termlnaUon  of  the  Second  World  War  Amer- 
icans have  fought  with  valor  and  bravery. 
Millions  of  Americana  gladly  served  their 
country  and  hundreds  of  thousands  have 
made  the  ultimate  commitment  of  dying 
for  It.  Why  have  they  thus  chosen  to  serve 
and  why  have  many  chosen  to  die?  The  rea- 
son is  as  simple  as  it  Is  beauUful.  They  be- 
lieved in  an  Ideal.  They  believe  In  a  world 
where  their  children  and  grandchildren 
would  be  free  to  enjoy  all  of  the  privileges 
of  the  freedom  which  they  fought  to  eatab- 
llsh.  A  world  where  a  man  would  be  free 
to  develop  intc  what  he  wanted  and  to  live 
as  he  wanted. 

The  important  quesUon  we  must  now  ask 
Is  what  have  their  deaths  accomplished?  As 
the  heirs  of  this  freedom,  how  have  we  used 
our  privileges?  How  have  we  exercised  our 
right?  How  have  we  fulfilled  our  obligations 
to  this  freedom?  Freedom  has  not  been  given 
a  divine  mandate  that  It  shall  forever  be 
nor  have  we  been  assured  that  it  shall  be 
In  eternal  continuance.  The  right  of  freedom. 
like  a  body,  must  be  exercised,  or  like  a  body. 
It  may  grow  sick  and  die.  It  will  die  of  at- 
trlUon.  I  can  not  help  but  feel  that  our 
freedom,  like  an  unexercised  body,  is  growing 
stagnant  and  Is  dying  of  attrition.  Examine 
with  me.  for  a  moment  how  our  rights  are 
being  exercised. 

For  example,  in  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  we  are  all  guaranteed  freedom 
of  speech.  The  right,  to  form  opinions,  not 
only  about  all  important  Issues,  but  once 
formed,  to  make  these  opinions  known.  Oh. 
we  all  admire  the  Father  Groppl's  fighting 
for  Integrated  housing  In  Milwaukee  and  the 
Martin  Luther  King's  working  for  Justice  for 
all  m  Alabama  and  the  Barry  Ooldwaters 
sUndlng  by  beliefs  In  spite  of  public  antip- 
athy. But  how  many  of  us  are  willing  to 
stand  by  what  we  believe  and  to  make  our 
convictions  known? 

One  senator  wryly  commented  during  the 
crucial  days  of  the  1965  Civil  Rights  Fight 
tbat  he  had  no  Idea  what  the  voters  In  his 
state  wanted  of  him.  His  constituents  opin- 
ions, suppoeedly  a  major  factor  In  his  deci- 
sions, were  represented  by  a  mere  handful 
of  mall.  If  we  are  to  maintain  our  Democracy 
It  will  be  only  through  the  Intelligent  deci- 
sions of  the  citizenry  and  without  theae  opln- 
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Ions  our  American  system,  a  system  described 
by  F.  Lee  Bailey,  as  "so  well  loved  and  so 
seldom  understood"  will  devolve  into  a  cen- 
tralized autonomy  as  total  as  monarchy  or 
dictatorship  in  history  And  this  Is  the  chal- 
lenge of  freedom  now  confronting  us:  to 
think,  to  conclude,  and  to  act. 

In   a  study   of   Americans   Uken   prisoner 
by   the   North  Koreans  during   the   Korean 
conflict  It  was  found  that  many  succumbed 
to  the  Communist  propaganda  not  because 
of  any  physical  or  menUl  t<)rture.  but  merely 
because  the  Communlsu  Interpreted  Amer- 
ican HUtory  from  their  point  of  view.  The 
Americans,    not    being    firmly    convinced    of 
their  own  ideals  or  firmly  understanding  the 
American  heritage  were  often  easily  converted 
to  Communism.  Why  then  were  these  men 
In  the  Korean  conflict  willing  to  fight  and 
die  for  a  country  whose  Ideals  they  didn't 
understand?  The  reason  is  because  of  a  false 
god   of    nationalism.    "My   country    right   or 
wrong".  As  song  writer  B.  St    Marie  put  It. 
"He's  fighting  for  Canada,  he's  fighting  for 
Prance.    He's    fighUng    for    the    USA.    He's 
lighting  for  the  Russians  and  He's  fighting 
for  Japan  and  well  never  put  an  end  to  war 
that  way  "  We  must  be  convinced  of  freedom 
and  lU  right  We  must  be  willing  to  fight  for 
this  Ideal,  this  way  of  life,  not  for  a  country. 
U  you  die  for  a  country  your  life  was  In  vain 
because  countries  can  not  profit  from  your 
sacrifice.  Our  task  Is  to  examine  freedom  for 
exactly  what  It  Is.  To  understand  what  free- 
dom  engenders.   And  once   we   have   under- 
stood what  It  Is.  to  act  on  this,  to  work,  to 
build   thU   system   of    today   Into   the   Ideal 
world  of  tomorrow.  To  build  a  world  where 
men  can  live  and  work  as  men.  a  world  where 
the  long  awaited  fulfillment  of  a  dream  will 
finally  come  true  and  men  will  live  in  free- 
dom and  harmony. 
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Out  Heritage  and  Our  Duty 

HON.  SAM  STEIGER 

or    AKIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  12.  1968 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  Include  the  following  re- 
marks delivered  February  18.  1968.  by 
Gov.  Jack  Williams  of  the  State  of  Ari- 
zona, which  are  worthy  of  being  read  by 

all: 

Sum  CrrT  Massing  or  Coujrs 

Twenty -four  hundred  years  ago.  Pericles 
pronounced  In  his  time  words  that  would  be 
highly  appropriate  in  our  own:  "U."  he  said. 
•Athens  shall  appear  great  to  you.  consider 
then  that  her  glories  were  purchased  by 
valiant  men,  and  by  men  who  learned  their 
duty  "  To  emphasize  the  fact  that  our  sol- 
diers of  today  are  as  vitally  Important  as 
those  of  ancient  Greece,  let  me  repeat  the 
words  of  General  William  C.  Westmoreland, 
the  commander  of  our  forces  In  Vietnam. 
Please  listen  carefully:  "The  Americans  in 
Vietnam  know  war  at  first  hand.  They  see 
It  for  what  It  Is.  War  Is  fear  cloaked  In  cour- 
age. It  Is  excitement  overlaying  boredom.  It 
Is  close  friendships  with  loneliness  only  a 
thought  away."  When  I  ponder  the  words  of 
this  great  soldier.  I  can  almost  visualize  all 
the  warriors  of  old.  fighting  side  by  side 
with  those  who  now  are  so  un^lflshly  giv- 
ing of  themselves  with  pain,  sacrifice,  and 
yes.  even  death,  knowing  that  If  they  fall, 
our  way  of  life  and  freedom  would  vanish. 

This  much  I  know — and  I  feel  confident 
that  I  need  not  convince  you — If  we  fall  In 
Vietnam  we  will  relinquish  world  leadership. 
And  If  we  give  up  the  leadership,  who  re- 
places us?  Worn  out  Great  Britain?  De 
OauUes    pompous    posturing    France?    No! 


Everywhere  Russia  and  Communism  will  re- 
place us  and  we'll  deserve  It. 

U.S.  prestige  has  suffered  hard  blows  of 
late.  The  capture  of  the  Pueblo  and  the  de- 
tention of  Its  crew  by  the  North  Koreans 
Is  an  act  of  aggression  that  not  only  hurts 
our  pride  but  seriously  hurU  our  standing 
in  the  world.  And  when  our  standing  Is  hurt 
It  Is  not  Just  a  matter  for  shame  and  em- 
barrassment. It  means  that  enemies  of  this 
country  will  find  It  easier  to  embark  on  a 
similar  course  the  next  time  opportunity  pre- 
sents. 

These  governments,  spawned  by  commu- 
nism and  backed  by  one  or  another  of  the 
great  communistic  powers,  stand  ready  to  go 
to  tremendous  lengths  to  injure  us.  to  make 
the  United  States  of  America  look  bad  In  the 
eyes  of  the  world.  As  you  saw  In  the  last  few 
days  in  Vietnam,  the  lives  of  people  mean 
nothing  to  them.  They  slaughtered  some  300 
women  and  children  within  the  last  week 
simply  In  an  effort  to  destroy  confidence  in 
our  fighting  forces. 

We  fight  on  but  not  Just  for  pride,  to  re- 
trieve a  reputation.  I  think  we  must  stay 
In  Vietnam  until  the  fight  is  won,  that  we 
must  defend  what  Is  left  of  the  free  world 
wherever  Its  defense  Is  called  for. 

If  we  do  ROt  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder 
and  resist  these  forces,  which  not  only  In 
Vietnam  but  In  many,  many  paru  of  the 
world,  are  trying  to  force  upon  us  the  same 
yoke  of  slavery  and  tyranny  which  early 
Greece  so  feared  and  detested,  generations 
to  come,  not  only  here  but  In  communist- 
dominated  countries  as  well,  will  have  little 
to  cheer  them  and  stir  them  as  they  review 
their  histories. 

If  we  do  not  meet  the  enemy  on  the  perim- 
eter of  our  free  world  we  must  meet  them 
In  our  own  neighborhoods,  on  our  own  streets 
as  our  men  are  now  fighting  the  Red  guer- 
rillas on  the  streets  and  In  the  neighborhoods 
of  Vietnam. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  home  front,  and  there  is 
one. 

If  you  win  but  think  for  a  moment,  can 
you  visualize  in  what  words  a  Pericles  or 
General  Westmoreland  a  thousand  years 
hence  would  glorify  the  draft  card  burners 
and  other  "slackers."  to  borrow  a  World  War 
I  phrase,  who  shout  so  loudly — and  do  so 
little  to  preserve  for  posterity  what  this 
country  symbolizes? 

Someone  said  the  other  day  that  Ameri- 
cans ought  to  have  a  little  less  pity  for  those 
who  refuse  to  help  themselves  and  a  little 
more  respect  for  those  who  do. 

I  would  be  Inclined  to  agree  that  In  our 
eagerness  to  be  the  good  guys  In  the  world 
and  to  avoid  the  label  of  materialism  pinned 
on  us  by  those  nations,  that  are  "have-nots" 
and  Jealous,  we  have  become  tolerant  of  the 
mediocre  and  the  irresponsible. 

Man  is  both  material  and  spiritual.  You 
can't  divorce  the  two.  Unfortunately,  we 
have  become,  today  in  some  Instances,  so 
tolerant  of  the  mediocre  and  the  irrespon- 
sible that  some  people  are  deliberately  un- 
clean and  unproductive.  Others  have  adopted 
failure  as  a  goal,  with  time  In  Jail  admired 
as  a  badge  of  honor. 

It  might  be  well  to  consider  the  affirma- 
tive virtues  of  our  society  Instead  of  concen- 
traUng  on  the  negaUves.  We  have  long  been 
a  naUon  of  reformers — descendants  of  the 
huguenots  and  the  Pilgrims  .  .  .  stern-vlsaged 
men  and  righteous  women  dominate  our  folk 
lore  .  .  .  but.  what  people  they  were  to  wrest 
from  a  stubborn  wilderness  a  land  and  to 
hold  It  against  a  determined  native! 

I  would  propose  for  your  consideration  that 
we  take  the  worst  of  what  we  are  really  ac- 
cused of  doing:  The  subjugation  of  the  Red- 
man, the  Importation  of  the  black  man  as  a 
slave,  and  the  Mexican  war  of  the  last  cen- 
tury which  was  a  war  of  aggression  and  re- 
sulted In  territorial  gains. 

In  the  perspective  of  that  century,  we  were 
doing  only  those  things  all  nations  did.  The 
native  that  we  conquered  for  the  most  part 
lived  by  /he  bow  and  arrow  and  the  lance. 
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And  since  that  century  we  have  tried  to 
make  amends.  The  slaves  we  had  were  sold 
as  slaves  by  their  own  people  and  were  Im- 
ported at  the  end  of  a  long  era  where  In  al- 
most every  nation  employed  slaves. 

We  forget  that  every  people  have  been  In 
slavery  at  one  time  and  around  the  world  In 
the  last  century,  nations  were  seizing  terri- 
tory. I  do  not  condone  a  single  one  of  these 
things. 

But  what  other  nation  abuses  Itself  In  an 
agony  of  self-recrlmlnatlon  over  Its  past 
faults?  Yet  every  nation  Is  guilty  of  them. 
And  what  nation  has  such  a  record  as  this 
one— Cuba,  Philippines.  Japan;  where  have 
we  taken  land?  .  .  .  Instead,  we  have  written 
a  magnificent  record  of  restraint.  And  where 
Is  there  such  a  melting  pot  of  people — all 
kinds  of  people?  And  while  all  have  not  done 
well,  each  of  them  has  their  successes  and 
even  our  poor  are  the  most  affluent  poor  in 
the  world  compared  to  the  belly-bloating 
poverty  of  India  and  China  and  the  Far  and 
Near  East . .  . 

We  have  far  to  go,  but  we  also  have  come 
a  long  way.  Less  than  seven  percent  of  the 
people  of  the  world  living  on  less  than  seven 
percent  of  the  land  surface  have  produced 
more  for  more  people  of  all  colors,  races  and 
creeds  than  anywhere  else  In  the  world  and 
In  history. 

This  massing  of  the  colors  Is  to  call  to 
memory  those  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
who  died  to  serve  our  country  In  the  Army. 
Navy.  Air  Force.  Marine  Corps,  and  Coast 
Guard.  But  It  also  Is  a  time  to  review  the 
military  preparedness  oif  the  United  States — 
as  a  "power  for  p)eace"  that  Is  the  essential 
force  for  freedom  in  a  threatened  and  trou- 
bled world;  and  to  honor  and  respect  those 
who  have  the  vision  and  the  courage  to 
stoke  the  fires  that  generate  this  power. 

To  all  Americans,  this  day  should  also  be 
a  s3^mbol  of  hope,  of  confidence,  and  of 
pride — hope  for  a  more  peaceful  world;  con- 
fidence In  the  nation's  strength  and  In  the 
vision  and  wisdom  of  its  leaders,  and  Just 
pride  m  all  the  Armed  Forces  and  in  all  the 
men  and  women  who  serve  In  them,  at  home 
and  In  distant  lands. 

It  Is  fitting  that  on  this  day  we  direct  our 
attention  to  our  Armed  Forces  on  the  front 
line  who  are  contributing  and  Bacrlflclng  the 
most  for  their  homeland.  I  am  told  that 
more  than  500.000  of  the  three  and  a  quarter 
million  members  of  our  Armed  Forces  are  on 
duty  In  South  Vietnam.  They  do  honor  to 
the  highest  traditions  of  American  fighting 
men,  present  and  past.  I  honor  and  salute 
them!  Turning  aside  from  the  main  theatre 
of  the  present  war.  (and  I  say  It  Is  a  war 
even  though  there  has  been  no  formal  decla- 
ration), let  us  direct  our  attention  to  other 
arenas  where  we  are  faced  with  a  constant 
battle  against  this  same  foe.  Our  neighbors 
to  the  south,  from  Mexico  to  the  southern 
tip  of  Chile  are  constantly  harassed  and  op- 
posed and  infiltrated  and  even  Invaded  by  the 
international  organization  of  communism. 
Anyone  who  doesn't  believe  this  need  only 
read  the  article  which  appeared  In  the  Ari- 
zona Republic  on  Sunday,  May  14.  1967, 
which  related  the  landing  In  Venezuela  of  a 
guerrilla  force  led  by  Cuban  army  officers. 
Fomenting  and  supporting  these  acts  of  ag- 
gression, characterized  by  subversion  and  in- 
surgency against  lawful  government,  seem  to 
have  become  the  primary  technique  of  the 
Communists  in  their  efforts  at  world  domi- 
nation. 

I  have  not  the  slightest  hesitation  In  as- 
serting that  as  long  as  people  like  you  and 
I  have  any  voice  In  this  matter,  the  United 
States  and  its  Allies  do  not  intend  to  let 
them  succeed.  In  any  part  of  the  world 
whatsoever.  There  are  many  means  and  tools 
at  our  dlsptosal.  which  we  can  use  In  tbes* 
areas;  but  nonetheless,  we  cannot  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  It  Is  the  communist  military 
strength  which  forms  the  hard  core  of  the 
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threat  against  which  the  free  world's  collec- 
tive defenses  must  be  maintained. 

Regardless  of  what  your  political  or  other 
philosophies  may  be,  we  must  support  our 
President  in  whatever  Judgments  he  makes 
to  Increase  our  weapon  and  combat  troop 
strength.  According  to  information  which 
I  believe  to  be  authentic,  we  have  some 
750,000  more  personnel  on  active  duty  than 
two  years  ago,  when  the  decision  was  made 
to  deploy  U.S.  forces  overseas  to  help  the 
South  Vietnamese  people  prevent  a  commu- 
nist take-over.  Of  course,  no  one  can  predict 
with  certainty  how  and  to  what  extent  the 
United  States  may  be  called  upon  to  use  Its 
total  military  power  In  the  future.  With  In- 
creased preparedness  and  participation  come 
Increased  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  all  of  us, 
but  no  one  realizes  more  than  I  that  greater 
sacrifices  and  greater  contributions  in  a 
confilct  such  as  that  with  which  we  are 
faced  In  Southeast  Asia  rest  more  upon  our 
men  In  the  field  than  upon  any  other  seg- 
ment of  our  population.  These  forces  now, 
as  m  the  past,  perform  their  duties  with 
bravery  and  skill.  We  at  home  will  do  our 
utmost,  without  hesitation  and  to  the  best 
of  our  ability  to  help  them  In  their  struggle 
to  assure  the  final  victory  we  seek  and  must 
have. 

As  we  meet  here  today  we  particularly 
want  to  honor  the  valiant  men  who  have 
received  their  country's  highest  award — The 
Medal  of  Honor — for  action  in  Vietnam. 
Some  have  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  for 
their  country  and  their  countrymen.  1  am 
mindful  of  a  letter  written  by  one  of  them  to 
his  parents  Just  two  days  before  he  was 
killed  in  action,  which  read:  "Believe  me,  I 
didn't  want  to  die,  but  I  know  it  was  a  part 
of  my  Job.  I  want  my  country  to  live  for 
billions  and  billions  of  years  to  come.  I 
want  It  to  stand  as  a  light  to  all  people  op- 
pressed and  guide  them  to  the  same  freedom 
we  know.  If  we  can  stand  and  fight  for 
freedom,  then  I  think  we  have  done  the 
Job  God  set  down  for  us." 
Thank  you. 


ICS :  Company  of  Distinction 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  12.  1968 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  a  com- 
pany in  America  has  two,  three,  four,  or 
five  of  the  top  100  corporations  of  this 
Nation  for  clients,  it  has  achieved  an 
enviable  distinction. 

What  shall  we  say,  then,  about  a  com- 
pany which  has  77  of  the  top  100  cor- 
porations as  clients?  This  is  precisely 
the  story  of  the  International  Education 
Services  Division  of  the  International 
Correspondence  Schools,  headquartered 
in  the  city  of  Scranton,  Pa. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  astonishing 
companies  in  America.  Only  recently  has 
the  Nation  turned  its  attention  to  the 
problem  of  high  school  dropouts.  The 
ICS  has  been  working  to  educate  drop- 
outs for  the  past  50  years.  It  has  also 
developed  special  training  for  workers 
who  have  found  their  old  skills  replaced 
by  machines.  The  ICS  has  been  doing 
such  special  training  for  generations. 
There  is  a  new  interest  in  getting  our 
college-trained    people   back    into    the 
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classrooms  to  prepare  them  for  new  ca- 
reers in  public  service.  The  ICS  has  been 
doing  this  same  thing  for  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  all  over  the  world 
for  many,  many  years. 

I  should  like  to  pay  my  own  personal 
tribute  to  ICS  and  to  its  parent  corpora- 
tion, the  International  Textbook  Corp. 
It  is  not  only  a  most  substantial  em- 
ployer in  Scranton,  but  has  made  the 
name  of  our  city  known  throughout  the 
whole  world  in  a  most  distinguished 
manner. 

The  New  York  Times  has  taken  note 
of  this  splendid  corporation.  With  per- 
mission, Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the 
Times  article  from  the  edition  of  March 
10,1968: 

It  Is  Not  All  Homework  at  Correspondence 

Schools 

(By  H.  J.  Maidenberg) 

Scranton,  Pa. — When  Lutz  von  Staa  was 
tapped  by  Massey-Ferguson,  Ltd.,  of  Canada 
last  year  to  be  controller  of  Its  Brazilian  sub- 
sidiary, both  he  and  the  company  had  a  prob- 
lem. Mr.  von  Staa,  a  crack  engineer,  had  no 
training  In  accounting  or  any  other  tools  of  a 
controller,  and  the  Industrial  and  farm  ma- 
chinery maker  had  little  time  to  fill  the  post. 
First,  the  company  had  the  native  Bra- 
zilian sit  in  with  a  top  accounting  firm  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro  for  a  month.  Then  they  de- 
cided to  get  in  touch  with  International 
Correspondence  Schools  at  their  headquarters 
here. 

Quickly,  ICS.  officials  discussed  the  prob- 
lem with  the  company,  outlined  a  plan  of 
action.  Installed  the  Brazilian  In  a  local  motel 
and  had  relays  of  their  experts  train  tha 
engineer  In  a  matter  of  weeks. 

"The  project  was  only  one  of  about  8,000 
training  arrangements  we  have  with  indus- 
try." Dr.  John  C.  VlUaume,  president  of  I.C.S., 
recounted  the  other  day.  "In  fact.  77  of  the 
nation's  top  100  corporations  are  clients  of 
our  relatively  new  division.  International 
Education  Services." 

longtime  image 
To  most  people.  International  Correspond- 
ence Schools  bring  to  mind  the  ads  that 
N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son  have  been  preparing  and 
placing  for  them  in  magazines  since  1896. 
They  invariably  portray  a  young  high  school 
dropKJut  concerned  about  his  future,  a  mid- 
dle-age factory  worker  worried  over  automa- 
tion, or  frustrated  clerks  and  housewives 
yearning  to  be  "somebody." 

Indeed,  when  I.C.S.  enrolls  its  eight- 
millionth  student  some  time  this  summer,  he 
may  be  one  of  these,  or  even  a  prison  Inmate 
(1,500  gradtoates  a  year)  with  time  on  his 
hands.  Chances  are,  however,  that  the  stu- 
dent Is  also  likely  to  be  a  skilled  technician, 
training  Instructor  or  college-educated  execu- 
tive seeking  to  upgrade  his  skills  to  cope  with 
greater  responsibilities  or  merely  trying  to 
keep  pace  with  changing  technology. 

Whoever  he  Is.  the  student  will  be  part 
of  the  nation's  $35-bUllon  education  "indus- 
try" and  in  particular,  a  customer  of  the  $35'- 
mllllon  International  Textbook  Company,  the 
little-known  parent  of  the  world's  oldest  and 
largest  correspondence  school. 

While  today's  I.CJS.  student  may  still 
start  his  home  study  courses  by  filling  out 
a  coupon  in  a  pulp  magazine.  Just  as  others 
have  done  since  the  company  was  foxmded 
m  1890,  he  Is  Just  as  likely  to  have  instruc- 
tion in.  say.  the  "Lithium  Bromide  Absorb- 
tlon  System."  paid  for  by  his  employer. 

REASONS    rOB    USE 

"Although  many  progressive  corporations 
have  training  programs,"  Anthony  J.  Roan. 
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FreeiloB'*  Ckall«Bfe 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 


or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  12.  1968 

Mr  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  across  the 

Nation  over  400.000  young  people  have 

been  competing  in  the  voice  of  democracy 

contest   sponsored   by   the   Veterans   of 

Foreign  Wars.  k  c»»f«. 

The  contest  winner  from  each  state 
is  visiting  Washington.  D.C..  this  week 
as  a  guest  of  the  VFW. 

lowas  winner.  John  Meldllnger.  is 
from  my  congressional  district.  John  at- 
tends Thoma.s  Jefferson  High  School  m 
Council  Bluffs.  Writing  on  the  theme 
■Freedoms  Challenge."  he  has  captured 
some  thoughts  about  the  meanmg  of 
freedom  which  aU  Americans— and  for 
that  matter,  all  people— should  think 
deeply  about.  His  message  is  a  timely  one 
and  I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues : 

F.IEEDOMS  CHALLtNCt 

,  By  John  Meldllnger,  Iowa  winner) 
One  hundred  and   ninety  years  ago  free- 
dom in   the  form  of  democracy   was  estab- 
lished on  the  American  Continent  Since  that 
time  America  has  been  involved  almost  con- 
tinuously m  war.  Prom  the  heroic  idealism 
of  the  Revolutionary  war  to  the  bloody  de- 
termination of  the  Second  World  W«r  Amer- 
icans  have   fought  with   valor   and   bravery 
Minions    of    Americans    gladly    served    their 
country    and    hundred*    of    thousands    have 
made    the    ultimate    commitment    of    dying 
for  It    Why  have  they  thus  chosen  to  serve 
and  why  have  many  chosen  to  die?  The  rea- 
son is  as  simple  as  It  Is  beauUful.  They  be- 
lieved in  an  Ideal.  They  believe  in  a  world 
where     their     children     and     grandchildren 
would  be  free  to  enjoy  all  of  the  privileges 
of  the  freedom  which  they  fought  to  estab- 
lish   A  world    where   a   man   would   be   free 
to  develop  Into  what  he  wanted  and  to  live 
as  he  wanted 

The  important  quesUon  we  must  now  asK 
Is  what  have  thetr  deaths  accomplished?  As 
the  heirs  of  this  freedom,  how  have  we  used 
our  privileges?  How  have  we  exercised  our 
right'  How  have  we  fulfilled  our  obligations 
to  this  freedom?  Freedom  has  not  been  given 
a  divine  mandate  that  It  shall  forever  be 
nor  have  we  been  assured  that  It  shall  be 
in  eternal  continuance.  The  right  of  freedom, 
like  a  body,  must  be  exercised,  or  like  a  body. 
It  may  grow  sick  and  die.  It  will  die  of  at- 
trlUon.  I  can  not  help  but  feel  that  our 
frewlom.  like  an  unexercised  body,  is  growing 
stagnant  and  Is  dying  of  attrition.  Examine 
with  me.  for  a  moment  how  our  rights  are 
being  exercised. 

Per  example.  In  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  we  are  all  guaranteed  freedom 
of  speech.  The  right,  to  form  opinions,  not 
only  about  all  important  Issues,  but  once 
formed,  to  make  these  opinions  known  Oh. 
we  all  admire  the  Father  Oroppls  fighting 
for  Integrated  housing  In  Milwaukee  and  the 
Martin  Luther  Kings  working  for  Justice  for 
all  in  Alabama  and  the  Barry  Ooldwaters 
sundlng  by  beliefs  In  spite  of  public  antip- 
athy But  how  many  of  us  are  willing  to 
stand  by  what  we  believe  and  to  make  our 
convictions  known? 

One  senator  wryly  commented  during  the 
crucial  days  of  the  1»«5  Civil  Rights  Plght 
tbat  he  had  no  Idea  what  the  voters  In  Ms 
state  wanted  of  him  His  constituents  opln- 
loa;.  supposedly  a  major  factor  in  his  deci- 
sions, were  represented  by  a  mere  handful 
of  mall.  If  we  are  to  maintain  our  Democracy 
It  win  be  only  through  the  Intelligent  deci- 
sions of  the  citizenry  and  without  these  opln- 
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ions  our  American  system,  a  system  described 
by  P  Lee  Bailey,  as  "so  well  loved  and  so 
seldom  understood"  will  devolve  Into  a  cen- 
trallzed  autonomy  as  total  as  monarchy  or 
dlcutorshlp  in  history  And  this  Is  the  chal- 
lenge of  freedom  now  confronting  us:  to 
think,  to  conclude,  and  to  act 

In   a  study   of   Americans   taken   prisoner 
by   the   North   Koreans   during   the   Korean 
conflict  It  was  found  that  many  succumbed 
to  the  Communist  propaganda  not  because 
of  any  physical  or  mental  torture,  but  merely 
because  the  ConununUU  Interpreted  Amer- 
ican History  from  their  point  of  view    The 
Americans,    not    being    firmly    convinced    of 
their  own  IdeaU  or  firmly  understanding  the 
American  heritage  were  often  easily  converted 
to  Communism    Why  then  were  these  men 
in  the  Korean  conflict  willing  to  nght  and 
die  for  a  country  whose  Ideals  they  didn't 
understand?  The  reason  Is  because  of  a  false 
god   of    nationalism.    "My   country    right   or 
wrong".  As  song  writer  B.  St.  Marie  put  It. 
•Hes  fighting  for  Canada,  he's  fighting  for 
Prance.    He's    fighting    for    the    USA     He's 
fighting  for  the  Russians  and  He's  fighting 
for  Japan  and  well  never  put  an  end  to  war 
that  way  •  We  must  be  convinced  of  freedom 
and  its  right  We  must  be  willing  to  fight  for 
thU  Ideal.  thU  way  of  life,  not  for  a  country. 
If  you  die  for  a  country  your  life  was  in  vain 
because  countries  can  not  profit  from  your 
sacrifice  Our  task  Is  to  examine  freedom  for 
exactly  what  It  U   To  understand  what  free- 
dom engenders.   And  once   we   have   under- 
stood what  It  is.  to  act  on  this,  to  work,  to 
build   thU  system  of   today   into  the  Ideal 
world  of  tomorrow.  To  build  a  world  where 
men  can  live  and  work  as  men.  a  world  where 
the  long  awaited  fulfillment  of  a  dream  will 
finally  come  true  and  men  will  live  In  free- 
dom and  harmony. 
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Onr  Heritage  and  Our  Daty 

HON.  SAM  STEIGER 

or  AaizoNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  12.  1968 
Mr  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  re- 
marks deUvered  February  18.  1968.  by 
Gov.  Jack  Williams  of  the  Stete  of  Ari- 
zona, which  are  worthy  of  being  read  by 

all: 

Sun  Citt  Massimo  or  Colors 


Twenty-four  hundred   years  ago.   Pericles 
pronounced  In  his  time  words  that  would  be 
highly  appropriate  in  our  own:  "If."  he  said. 
"Athens  shall  appear  great  to  you.  consider 
then    that    her   glories    were    purchased    by 
valiant  men.  and  by  men  who  learned  their 
duty  "  To  emphasize  the  fact  that  our  sol- 
diers of  today   are  as  vitally   important  as 
those  of  ancient  Greece,   let  me  repeat  the 
words  of  General  William  C.  Westmoreland, 
the   commander   of   our   forces   in   Vietnam. 
Please   lUten  carefully:    "The   Americans   in 
Vietnam  know  war  at  first  hand.  They  see 
It  for  what  It  Is.  War  is  fear  cloaked  In  cour- 
age   It  is  excitement  overlaying  boredom.  It 
Is  close   friendships   with   loneliness  only   a 
thought  away."  When  I  ponder  the  words  of 
this  great  soldier.  I  can  almost  vUuallze  all 
the   warriors   of   old.    fighting   side    by   side 
with  those  who  now  are  so  unselfishly  giv- 
ing of   themselves   with  pain,  sacrifice,  and 
yes.  even  death,  knowing  that  If  they  fall, 
our  way  of  life  and  freedom  would  vanish. 
This  much  I  know— and  I  feel  confident 
that  I  need  not  convince  you— If  we  fall  In 
Vietnam  we  wUl  relinquish  world  leadership. 
And  If  we  give  up  the  leadership,  who  re- 
places   us?    Worn    oat    Great    Britain?    De 
Gaulle's    pompous    posturing    France?    No! 


Everywhere  Russia  and  Communism  will  re- 
place us  and  well  deserve  It. 

US  prestige  has  suffered  hard  blows  of 
late  The  capture  of  the  Pueblo  and  the  de- 
tention of  Its  crew  by  the  North  Koreans 
Is  an  act  of  aggression  that  not  only  hurts 
our  pride  but  seriously  hurts  our  standing 
in  the  world.  And  when  our  standing  Is  hurt 
It  Is  not  Just  a  matter  for  shame  and  em- 
barrassment. It  means  that  enemies  of  this 
country  will  find  It  easier  to  embark  on  a 
similar  course  the  next  time  opportunity  pre- 
sents. ^  ^ 

These  governments,  spawned  by  commu- 
nism and  backed  by  one  or  another  of  the 
great  communistic  powers,  stand  ready  to  go 
to  tremendous  lengths  to  injure  us.  to  make 
the  United  States  of  America  look  bad  In  the 
eyes  of  the  world.  As  you  saw  In  the  last  few 
days  in  Vietnam,  the  lives  of  people  mean 
nothing  to  them.  They  slaughtered  some  300 
women  and  children  within  the  last  week 
simply  In  an  effort  to  destroy  confidence  In 
our  fighting  forces. 

We  fight  on  but  not  Just  for  pride,  to  re- 
trieve a  reputation.  I  think  we  must  stay 
in  Vietnam  until  the  fight  Is  won.  that  we 
must  defend  what  Is  left  of  the  free  world 
wherever  lu  defense  Is  called  for. 

If  we  do  not  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder 
and  resist  these  forces,  which  not  only  In 
Vietnam  but  In  many,  many  parU  of  the 
world,  are  trying  to  force  upon  us  the  same 
yoke  of  slavery  and  tyranny  which  early 
Greece  so  feared  and  detested,  generations 
to  come,  not  only  here  but  In  conununlsi- 
domlnated  countries  as  well,  will  have  little 
to  cheer  them  and  stir  them  as  they  review 
their  histories. 

If  we  do  not  meet  the  enemy  on  the  perim- 
eter of  our  free  world  we  must  meet  them 
In  our  own  neighborhoods,  on  our  own  streets 
as  our  men  are  now  fighting  the  Red  guer- 
rillas on  the  streets  and  In  the  neighborhoods 
of  Vietnam 

Let  us  turn  to  the  home  front,  and  there  is 

one. 

If  you  will  but  think  for  a  moment,  can 
you  visualize  In  what  words  a  Pericles  or 
General  Westmoreland  a  thousand  years 
hence  would  glorify  the  draft  card  burners 
and  other  "slackers,"  to  borrow  a  World  War 
I  phrase,  who  shout  so  loudly— and  do  so 
little  to  preserve  for  posterity  what  this 
country  symbolizes? 

Someone  said  the  other  day  that  Ameri- 
cans ought  to  have  a  little  less  pity  for  those 
who  refuse  to  help  themselves  and  a  little 
more  respect  for  those  who  do. 

I  would  be  Inclined  to  agree  that  In  our 
eagerness  to  be  the  good  guys  In  the  world 
and  to  avoid  the  label  of  materialism  pinned 
on  us  by  those  nations,  that  are  "have-noU " 
and  Jealous,  we  have  become  tolerant  of  the 
mediocre  and  the  irresponsible. 

Man  Is  both  material  and  spiritual.  You 
can't  divorce  the  two.  Unfortunately,  we 
have  become,  today  In  some  Instances,  so 
tolerant  of  the  mediocre  and  the  Irrespon- 
sible that  some  people  are  deliberately  un- 
clean and  unproductive.  Others  have  adopted 
failure  as  a  goal,  with  time  In  Jail  admired 
as  a  badge  of  honor. 

It  might  be  well  to  consider  the  affirma- 
tive virtues  of  our  society  Instead  of  concen- 
traUng  on  the  negaUves.  We  have  long  been 
a  nation  of  reformers — descendants  of  the 
huguenots  and  the  Pilgrims  .  .  stern-vlsaged 
men  and  righteous  women  dominate  our  folk 
lore  .  .  .  but,  what  people  they  were  to  wrest 
from  a  stubborn  wilderness  a  land  and  to 
hold  It  against  a  determined  naUve! 

I  would  propose  for  your  consideration  that 
we  take  the  worst  of  what  we  are  really  ac- 
cused of  doing:  The  subjugation  of  the  Red- 
man, the  importation  of  the  black  man  as  a 
slave,  and  the  Mexican  war  of  the  last  cen- 
tury which  was  a  war  of  aggression  and  re- 
sulted in  territorial  gains. 

In  the  perspective  of  that  century,  we  were 
doing  only  those  things  all  nations  did.  The 
native  that  we  conquered  for  the  most  part 
lived  by  the  bow  and  arrow  and  the  lance. 


And  since  that  century  we  have  tried  to 
make  amends.  The  slaves  we  had  were  sold 
as  slaves  by  their  own  people  and  were  Im- 
ported at  the  end  of  a  long  era  where  In  al- 
most every  nation  employed  slaves. 

We  forget  that  every  people  have  been  In 
slavery  at  one  time  and  around  the  world  In 
the  last  century,  nations  were  seizing  terri- 
tory. I  do  not  condone  a  single  one  of  these 
things. 

But  what  other  nation  abuses  Itself  In  an 
agony  of  self-recrlmlnatlon  over  Its  past 
faults?  Yet  every  nation  Is  gtillty  of  them. 
And  what  nation  has  such  a  record  as  this 
one — Cuba.  Philippines.  Japan;  where  have 
we  taken  land?  .  .  .  Instead,  we  have  written 
a  magnificent  record  of  restraint.  And  where 
is  there  such  a  melting  pot  of  people — all 
kinds  of  people?  And  while  all  have  not  done 
well,  each  of  them  has  their  successes  and 
even  our  poor  are  the  most  affluent  poor  In 
the  world  compared  to  the  belly-bloating 
poverty  of  India  and  China  and  the  Far  and 
Near  East .  . . 

We  have  far  to  go,  but  we  also  have  come 
a  long  way.  Less  than  seven  percent  of  the 
people  of  the  world  living  on  less  than  seven 
percent  of  the  land  surface  have  produced 
more  for  more  people  of  all  colors,  races  and 
creeds  than  anywhere  dse  In  the  world  and 
In  history. 

This  massing  of  the  colors  Is  to  call  to 
memory  those  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
who  died  to  serve  our  country  In  the  Army, 
Navy,  Air  Force,  Marine  Corps,  and  Coast 
Guard.  But  It  also  Is  a  time  to  review  the 
military  preparedness  of  the  United  States — 
as  a  "power  for  peace"  that  Is  the  essential 
force  for  freedom  In  a  threatened  and  trou- 
bled world;  and  to  honor  and  respect  those 
who  have  the  vision  and  the  courage  to 
stoke  the  fires  that  generate  this  power. 

To  all  Americans,  this  day  should  also  be 
a  symbol  of  hope,  of  confidence,  and  of 
pride — hope  for  a  more  peaceful  world;  con- 
fidence In  the  nation's  strength  and  In  the 
vision  and  wisdom  of  its  leaders,  and  Just 
pride  In  all  the  Armed  Forces  and  In  all  the 
men  and  women  who  serve  in  them,  at  borne 
and  In  distant  lands. 

It  is  fitting  that  on  this  day  we  direct  our 
attention  to  our  Armed  Forces  on  the  front 
line  who  are  contributing  and  sacrificing  the 
most  for  their  homeland.  I  am  told  that 
more  than  500,000  of  the  three  and  a  quarter 
million  members  of  our  Armed  Forces  are  on 
duty  In  South  Vietnam.  They  do  honor  to 
the  highest  traditions  of  American  fighting 
men,  present  and  past.  I  honor  and  salute 
them!  Turning  aside  from  the  main  theatre 
of  the  present  war,  (and  I  say  It  Is  a  war 
even  though  there  has  been  no  formal  decla- 
ration), let  us  direct  our  attention  to  other 
arenas  where  we  are  faced  with  a  constant 
battle  against  this  same  foe.  Our  neighbors 
to  the  south,  from  Mexico  to  the  southern 
tip  of  Chile  are  constantly  harassed  and  op- 
I>osed  and  Infiltrated  and  even  invaded  by  the 
International  organization  of  communism. 
Anyone  who  doesn't  believe  this  need  only 
read  the  article  which  appeared  in  the  Ari- 
zona Republic  on  Sunday,  May  14,  1967, 
which  related  the  landing  In  Venezuela  of  a 
guerrilla  force  led  by  Cuban  army  officers. 
Fomenting  and  supporting  these  acts  of  ag- 
gression, characterized  by  subversion  and  In- 
surgency against  lawful  government,  seem  to 
have  become  the  primary  technique  of  the 
Conununlsts  In  their  efforts  at  world  domi- 
nation. 

I  have  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  as- 
serting that  as  long  as  people  like  you  and 
I  have  any  voice  In  this  matter,  the  United 
States  and  its  Allies  do  not  Intend  to  let 
them  succeed,  in  any  part  of  the  world 
whatsoever.  There  are  many  means  and  tools 
at  our  disposal,  which  we  can  use  In  these 
areas;  but  nonetheless,  we  cannot  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  It  Is  the  communist  military 
strength  which  forms  the  hard  core  of  the 
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threat  against  which  the  free  world's  collec- 
tive defenses  must  be  maintained. 

Regardless  of  what  your  political  or  other 
philosophies  may  be,  we  must  support  our 
President  In  whatever  Judgments  he  makes 
to  Increase  our  weapon  and  combat  troop 
strength.  According  to  information  which 
I  believe  to  be  authentic,  we  have  some 
750,000  more  personnel  on  active  duty  than 
two  years  ago,  when  the  decision  was  made 
to  deploy  U.S.  forces  overseas  to  help  the 
South  Vietnamese  people  prevent  a  commu- 
nist take-over.  Of  course,  no  one  can  predict 
with  certainty  how  and  to  what  extent  the 
United  States  may  be  called  upon  to  use  its 
total  military  power  In  the  future.  With  In- 
creased preparedness  and  participation  come 
Increased  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  all  of  us. 
but  no  one  realizes  more  than  I  that  greater 
sacrifices  and  greater  contributions  In  a 
conflict  such  as  that  with  which  we  are 
faced  in  Southeast  Asia  rest  more  upon  our 
men  in  the  field  than  xipon  any  other  seg- 
ment of  our  population.  These  forces  now, 
as  in  the  past,  perform  their  duties  with 
bravery  and  skill.  We  at  home  will  do  our 
utmost,  without  hesitation  and  to  the  best 
of  our  ability  to  help  them  in  their  struggle 
to  assure  the  final  victory  we  seek  and  must 
have. 

As  we  meet  here  today  we  particularly 
want  to  honor  the  valiant  men  who  have 
received  their  country's  highest  award — The 
Medal  of  Honor — for  action  in  Vietnam. 
Some  have  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  for 
their  country  and  their  countrymen.  I  am 
mindful  of  a  letter  written  by  one  of  them  to 
his  parents  Just  two  days  before  he  was 
killed  In  action,  which  read:  "Believe  me,  I 
didn't  want  to  die,  but  I  know  It  was  a  part 
of  my  Job.  I  want  my  country  to  live  for 
billions  and  billions  of  years  to  come.  I 
want  It  to  stand  as  a  light  to  all  people  op- 
pressed and  guide  them  to  the  same  freedom 
we  know.  If  we  can  stand  and  fight  for 
freedom,  then  I  think  we  have  done  the 
Job  God  set  down  for  us." 
Thank  you. 


ICS:  Company  of  Diitinction 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday,  March  12.  1968 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  a  com- 
pany in  America  has  two,  three,  four,  or 
five  of  the  top  100  corporations  of  this 
Nation  for  clients,  it  has  achieved  an 
enviable  distinction. 

What  shall  we  say,  then,  about  a  com- 
pany which  has  77  of  the  top  100  cor- 
porations as  clients?  This  is  precisely 
the  story  of  the  International  Education 
Services  Division  of  the  International 
Correspondence  Schools,  headquartered 
in  the  city  of  Scranton,  Pa. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  astonishing 
companies  in  America.  Only  recently  has 
the  Nation  turned  its  attention  to  the 
problem  of  high  school  dropouts.  The 
ICS  has  been  working  to  educate  drop- 
outs for  the  past  50  years.  It  has  also 
developed  special  training  for  workers 
who  have  found  their  old  skills  replaced 
by  machines.  The  ICS  lias  been  doing 
such  special  training  for  generations. 
There  is  a  new  interest  in  getting  our 
college-trained    people   back    into    the 
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classrooms  to  prepare  them  for  new  ca- 
reers in  public  service.  The  ICS  has  been 
doing  this  same  thing  for  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  all  over  the  world 
for  many,  many  years. 

I  should  like  to  pay  my  own  personal 
tribute  to  ICS  and  to  its  parent  corpora- 
tion, the  International  Textbook  Corp. 
It  is  not  only  a  most  substantial  em- 
ployer in  Scranton,  but  has  made  the 
name  of  our  city  known  throughout  the 
whole  world  in  a  most  dlstingiilshed 
manner. 

The  New  York  Times  has  taken  note 
of  this  splendid  corpKjration.  With  per- 
mission, Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the 
Times  article  from  the  edition  of  March 
10,1968: 

It  Is  Not  All  Homework  at  Correspondence 
Schools 
(By  H.  J.  Maldenberg) 
Scranton,  Pa. — When  Lutz  von  Staa  was 
tapped  by  Massey-Ferguson.  Ltd.,  of  Canada 
last  year  to  be  controller  of  Its  Brazilian  sub- 
sidiary, both  he  and  the  company  had  a  prob- 
lem. Mr.  von  Staa,  a  crack  engineer,  had  no 
training  In  accounting  or  any  other  tools  of  a 
controller,  and  the  industrial  and  farm  ma- 
chinery maker  had  little  time  to  fill  the  pKiet. 
First,  the  company  had  the  native  Bra- 
zilian sit  in  with  a  top  accounting  firm  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro  for  a  month.  Then  they  de- 
cided   to   get   in    touch    with    International 
Correspondence  Schools  at  their  headquarters 
here. 

Quickly,  ICS.  officials  discussed  the  prob- 
lem  with  the  company,  outlined  a  plan  of 
action,  installed  the  Brazilian  In  a  local  motel 
and  had  relays  of  their  experts  train  the 
engineer  In  a  matter  of  weeks. 

'The  project  viras  only  one  of  about  8,000 
training  arrangements  we  have  with  Indus- 
try," Dr.  John  C.  Vlllaume,  president  of  I.C.S.. 
recounted  the  other  day.  "In  fact,  77  of  the 
nation's  top  100  corporations  are  clients  of 
our  relatively  new  division,  IntemaUonal 
Education  Services." 

longtime  image 
To  most  people.  International  Correspond- 
ence Schools  bring  to  mind  the  ads  that 
N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son  have  been  preparing  and 
placing  for  them  in  magazines  since  1896. 
They  invariably  portray  a  young  high  school 
dropout  concerned  about  his  future,  a  mid- 
dle-age factory  worker  worried  over  automa- 
tion, or  frustrated  clerks  and  housewives 
yearning  to  be  "somebody." 

Indeed,  when  ICS.  enrolls  its  elght- 
mllllonth  student  some  time  this  summer,  be 
may  be  one  of  these,  or  even  a  prison  Inmate 
(1,500  graduates  a  year)  with  time  on  his 
hands.  Chances  are,  however,  that  the  stu- 
dent Is  also  likely  to  be  a  skilled  technician, 
training  instructor  or  college-educated  execu- 
tive seeking  to  upgrade  his  skills  to  cope  with 
greater  responsibilltleB  or  merely  trying  to 
keep  pace  with  changing  technology. 

Whoever  he  Is,  the  student  will  be  part 
of  the  nation's  $35-bUllon  education  "Indus- 
try" and  In  particular,  a  customer  of  the  >3^- 
mlUlon  IntemaUonal  Textbook  Company,  the 
little-known  parent  of  the  world's  oldest  and 
largest  correspondence  school. 

While  today's  l.CS.  student  may  still 
start  his  home  study  courses  by  filling  out 
a  coupon  In  a  pulp  magazine.  Just  as  others 
have  done  since  the  company  was  founded 
in  1890,  he  is  Just  as  Ukely  to  have  Instruc- 
tion In,  say,  the  "Lithium  Bromide  Absorb- 
tlon  System,"  paid  lor  by  his  employer. 

REASONS    FOE    trSE 

"Although  many  progressive  corporations 
have  training  programs,"  Anthony  J.  Roan, 
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mlt*  manager  of  International  Educational 
qervlces  the  IndusUlal  arm  of  I C^..  ex- 
iS[S"  "they  .tUl  find  it  ?">«*»"•  to  en- 
Me  ua  for  In-plant  training,  and  the  rea- 
Sona  are  aa  varied  aa  the  problema  they  bring 

US."  J 

Por  one  thing.  Mr  Roan  »f»«»  o""?*»*!!,*"  ' 
not  involved  in  corporate  feud,  or  P«J»Wca 
and  often  work  much  better  with  employee.. 
•We  can  uauaJly  at*  the  problem  clearer. 
The  project  may  conaUt  ol  training  em- 
ploye, in  new  computer  device.,  such  -the 
Acramauc  Numerical  Control  machine  be  ng 
produced  by  the  Cincinnati  MlUlng  Ma^^me 
Company.  It  may  Involve  something  l""^« 
870  pun.  worked  out  for  the  American  Home 
Ughtlng   institute   to   train   wle«nen 

"in  that  ca«."  Harry  L.  Kraft.  aw»»t^t 
director  of  induatrlal  training.  ,««»"«^' ,  J* 
round  that  lighting  ttxture  salewnen  often 
did  not  know  anything  about  c*«<l>«P2*" 
or  other  technical  aspect,  of  their  fl«»d  J^*" 
such  UtUe  thing,  a.  having  the  «»"«»«'. 
g»y  to  a  customer.  How  may  I  help  you 
rather  than  May  1  help  you'  make,  a  dlffer- 
ence-m  the  caah  register." 

Other  I.E  3.  executive.,  almost  all  of  whom 
are  former  teachers  and  educator.,  pointed 
out  that  fflttny  corporation,  find  that  rtdd- 
mg-  compwitors  for  skilled  P«'P'«,.'"i"°» 
•hopping  aboard  a  merry-go-round.  They 
are  often  raided  In  turn. 

The  project,  may  conaUt  of  seminars,  spe- 
cial courses  to  ualn  instructor,  already  em- 
Dloyed  by  corporate  cUenU.  or  new  program. 
wflT  a  particular  need.  "We  And  the  best 
talent  ln\he  field,  work  out  a  plan  of  teach- 
mg  and  arrange  for  a  specified  courae  of 
action.-  Dr.  VUlaume  explained. 

Established  a  year  ago.  International  Edu- 
cational services  Is  actually  an  outgrowth 
of  the  original  purpose  that  led  to  the  found- 
in*  of  I  C.3  PresenUy  the  largest  employer 
in  this  city  with  3.000  employe.,  the  com- 
j»ny  wa.  the  child  of  a  newspaper  editor. 
Thomas  J.  Foster. 

Mr.  Poster  was  appalled  by  the  thousand, 
who  were  killed  each  year  In  coal  nUning 
IreL  such  as  thl.  one  was.  His  «"to'"^''„nd 
the  subject  led  to  hi.  investigations  and 
DUbllahing  of  booklet,  on  Industrial  acci- 
dent, and  their  prevention.  HI.  first  course 
wa.  one  to  prepare  candidates  for  mine  fore- 
man. (He  had  campaigned  for  their  examlna- 
Uon  and  licensing  by  the  state. ) 

Cme  of  the  company's  earliest  clients  was 
the  union  Pacific  Railroad  1 1902) .  About  the 
same  time,  the  International  Textbook  Com- 
pany wa.  founded  and  later  became  the  par- 
ent organization. 

Another  outahoot.  Haddon  Craftmen.  was 
Mt  up  as  the  printing  unit.  Today.  Haddon 
produce.  100.000  hard-bound  book,  a  day 
here  and  l.C  3.  leta  out  lu  printing  to  other 
concerns. 

Among  Haddon-8  recent  production,  wa. 
the  prlntmg  ol  Death  of  a  President  by 
William  Mancheater.  and  "Twenty  Letter,  to 
a  Friend.-  by  SveUana  AlUuyeva.  It  prlnU 
and  binds  books  for  the  Book-of-the-Monih 
Club  and  20  other  book  club..  Some  5  000 
paperback,   are    also    produced   by   Haddon 

each  day.  ,       . 

ICS  also  operates  in  40  foreign  lands, 
with  major  dlvlslon.<»l  headquarters  In  Can- 
ada and  London.  A  large  Latin  American 
field  force  Is  supervised  from  Port  Lauder- 
dale. Fla. 

Basically  I.C.S.  continues  to  operate  its 
individual  courses  with  about  600  representa- 
Uve.  Mattered  about  the  country.  Applicant, 
are  referred  to  the  reprewntatlve  In  hi.  area 
who  vUlt.  him  and  determine,  hi.  aptitude 
for  the  courM.  "It  U  In  the  Intereet  of  the 
agent  to  place  and  keep  the  student  on  hU 
cour.e.  -  Dr.  VlUaume  Mid.  "Dropout,  cut  hi. 
Income.-  ^  ^. 

A  .taff  of  120  full-time  and  180  part-time 
tewjher.  correct  about  5.000  tests  each  day. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

WaaluMtoa  Report 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 


or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTA-nVES 

Tuesday,  March  12,  19SS 


Mr  MINSHALL  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Include 
my  March  1968  Washington  Report  in 
the  Congressional  Record  : 

Washington  Ripo«t.  Maech  1B68 
(By  Congressman  William  E.  Minshall) 
Peace  In  Vietnam,  peace  In  our  cities, 
peace  of  mind  about  the  value  of  our  dollar 
knd  the  credibility  of  our  Bovernment— th«.e 
are  the  vital  iMue.  before  the  Nation  the 
Administration  and  the  Congress  in  18««- 

American  tro<xps  in  Vietnam  now  ««»'•  |^« 
600  000  mark.  Uue  to  the  gloomy  prediction 
I  made  in  my  February  1966  newsletter.  After 
9  year,  on  the  Defen«»  Appropriation.  »ub- 
commlttee.  where  I  spend  many  months  a 
year  interrogating  Pentagon  wltnesaes  In  top- 
Ucret  seMlons.  I  have  reached  this  conclu- 
sion   Prertdent  Johnaon-s  gradual  escalation 
of  the  war  In  Vietnam  ha.  produced  many 
false  and   optimistic   promises,   resulting   in 
nothing  but  confusion  and  dlswnslon  on  the 
home  front   and   higher  American  casualty 
rates  In  Vietnam.  Our  policy  must  be  com- 
oletely  reassessed  and  changed  with  the  goal 
of  either  winning  or  negotiating  an  honor- 
able peace  so  we  can  bring  our  troops  home 
as  quickly  as  possible      .  .  Between  i941-45 
we  spent  $284  billion  on  defense.  From  1965 
through  this  years  proposed  military  budget, 
the  nftlon  will  have  expended  •322  bmion-- 
or  $38  billion  more  than  during  World  War  II. 
The  White  House  Initially  I.  asking  $77.1  bU- 
Uon  for  defense  in  fiscal  1969.  the  largest  sln- 
zle  money  WU  in  world  history,  nearly  a  third 
of  It  earmarked  for  Vietnam.  Late  reports 
indicate   that   further  Presidential   war   re- 
quesu  will  Increase  this  amount  by  several 
billion,  of  dollars. 

Another  long  not  summer  threatens  Amer- 
icans on  the  home  front  and  Congress  hope- 
fully will  crack  down  on  crime  and  rioting. 
An  estimated  $60  mUllon  was  spent    -cool- 
ing off"   trouble  spots  last  summer  and  an 
additional    $25    bUllon    went    to    fight    sub- 
standard housing,  lack  of  education  and  Job 
skills    and  other  social  problems.  Although 
the    President-,    proposed    an  tl- riot   legisla- 
tion Is  not  a.  strong  a.  many  wish.  It  may 
open  the  door  to  consideration  of  bills  such 
as  my  H  R   883  which  Imposes  stiff  penalties 
aealnst    persons   Inciting   civil   unrest.       .    - 
I  am  continuing  to  prod  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment   to   enforce   federal   law.   now   on    the 
books  against  inciting  to  riot,  sedition  and 
undermining   our   military— clearly   applica- 
ble to  Stokely  Carmlchael  and  other  profes- 
sional agitators  ...  FBI  statUtlcs  show  major 
crime  I.  up  WTo   since  1960!  Drug  abuse  Is 
an   increasing   source   of   trouble   and   great 
concern    to    all    law    enforcement    agenclM. 
The  House  Interstate  Committee  Is  consid- 
ering narcotic-control  bllU  Including  my  H.R. 
14890  to  severely   penalize  Illegal   manufac- 
ture sale  or  possession  of  LSD  and  other  hal- 
lucinogenic, depressant  or  stimulant  drugs. 
Federal   spending,   higher   taxes,   inflation 
win  IgiUte  sharp  debate  a.  Congress  makes 
decisions   on   the   President's   record-break- 
ing request  for  $201.7  billion  for  flw:al  1969. 
This   Include,   nev)  and   lncrea.ed   spending 
proposaU  of   $15.2   billion.  The  new  budget 
totals  about  $14  billion  more  than  It  cost 
to  run  our  entire  national  government  from 
the  First  Congress  In  1789  through  1942  .  . 
The  President  continues  to  urge  a  10'"-  sur- 
charge  on    personal    Income   taxes   to   offset 
hU  enormous  spending  plans,  but  Congres- 
sional  opposition   to  the   tax  hike  remains 
firm  with  strong  backing  from  hard -pressed 
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taxpayers  calUng  for  cuU  in  federal  expend- 
iture, a.  a  prerequLlte.  The  President's  re- 
quest for  an  additional  45.600  new  civilian 
employees  on  the  federal  payroll  adds  In- 
sult to  injury  .  .  .  Administration  efforts  to 
impose  a  trovel  to*  is  not  the  answer  to 
the  balance  of  paymenU  crUl.  which  Is  the 
result  primarily  of  the  government-,  own 
foreign  extravagances.  In  my  view  the  tax 
would  be  a  restriction  on  the  freedom  of 
\merlcan.  to  travel,  which  accounu  lor  only 
a  small   percenUge  of  our  gold  outflow. 

Waahlngton  prepare,  for  another  record 
tourist  year,  expected  to  top  1967  when  more 
than  9  million  visitor,  crowded  the  city.  If 
you  plan  to  vl.lt  the  Natlon-s  Capital  this 
spring  prepare  for  hotel  reservation  prob- 
lema sort)  feet,  bumper-to-bumper  traffic, 
parking  woe..  Let  my  Capitol  staff  know  well 
in  advance  of  your  trip— we-re  glad  to  see 
you  but  tour  problems  are  many.  The  White 
House,  for  example,  rigidly  limits  each  Con- 
greMlonal  office  to  a  smaU  first-come,  first- 
serve  quota  lor  Its  special  tour. 

"You  Can  Oo  to  College."  a  booklet  com- 
plUng  dau  on  public  and  private  loans. 
scholarship,  and  other  higher  tuition  aids 
ha.  been  sent  In  quantity  to  high  school 
counselors  in  the  23rd  District.  If  your  high 
school  student  ha.  not  yet  received  a  copy. 
I  have  a  limited  supply  available. 

For  those  of  you  receiving  my  newsletter 
for  the  first  time— 'Washington  Report"  is 
designed  to  bring  you  at  frequent  intervals, 
news  of  the  Nation's  Capital,  reporting  Just 
the  facts  and  perwjnal  accounts.  Your  com- 
ments and  suggestions  are  most  welcome.  For 
your  convenience  I  maintain  two  full-time 
office.,  at  the  addresses  given  below,  and  am 
always  as  cloM  a.  your  corner  mailbox  or 
telephone.  If  your  addrew  Is  not  correct  on 
this  newsletter  envelope,  please  advise  either 

of  my  office..  -->»,„.. 

Cleveland   office:    2951   New  Federal  Office 

Building.  „     ^  _,-,„. 

Waahlngton    office:    2243    Raybum    Office 

Building.  
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Hon.  Dominick  V.  D«iiiel$  Truly  the 
People'$  Coiifre$smaB 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

OT   NXW    JXSSXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  12,  1968 
Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  distlngtilshed  Members  of  this 
House  Is  the  able  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Daniels].  His  work  in  behalf 
of  the  aged,  the  handicapped,  and  the 
poor  have  won  him  the  respect  of  all 
Members  of  this  House  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle.  Truly  he  has  been  the  people  s 
Congressman. 

Recently,  our  good  friend,  from  New 
Jersey's  14th  District,  was  honored  by 
the  Order  of  Ahepa.  Hudson  Chapter  No. 
108  of  Jersey  City.  N  J. 

In  order  that   all  Members  of  this 
House  may  know  how  high  this  devoted 
public  servant  stands  in  the  esteem  ol 
the  members  of  this  worthy  organization. 
I    include    a    resolution,    unanimously 
adopted  by  Chapter  No.  108.  following 
my  remarks  in  the  Record. 
The  resolution  follows: 
Unanimoxts  RrsoLxrrioNS  or  Hudson  Chap- 
•m  No.  108  AT  Jersey  CrrT,  N  J. 
Whereas,    the    Honorable    D.    V.    Daniels 
United  States  Representative  of  the  State  ol 
New  Jersey,  has  labored  diligently  In  the  In- 
terests of  the  citizens  of  this  Congressional 


jurisdiction,   and   of   the   United   States   of 
America,  and 

Whereas,  the  Order  of  Ahepa  is  conducting 
lU  18th  Biennial  National  Banquet  in  honor 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  In  the 
city  of  Washington,  D.C.,  on  Monday,  March 
18,  1968,  and 

Whereas,  the  member,  of  the  HudMn 
Chapter  of  the  Order  ot  Ahepa  at  Jersey  City, 
New  Jeraey,  do  wish  to  show  their  expression 
of  appreciation  to  the  Honorable  D.  V.  Dan- 
iels for  his  service  and  devotion  to  duty, 
therefore 

Be  It  resolved  that,  by  Unanimous  Rero- 
lutlon  this  Chapter  of  the  Order  of  Ahepa 
designate  the  Honorable  D.  V.  Daniels  a.  Its 
Honor   Oueat   at    the    18th   Ahepa   National 
Banquet,    honoring    the    Congress    of    the 
United  States. 
Done.  Thl.  28th  day  of  February,  1968. 
John  Millas, 
Chapter   President. 
Gborce  Pottlo, 
Chapter  Secretary. 


A  Big  Surprise 


HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODLING 


or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  12.  1968 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  signs  of  our  times  is  the  subordina- 
tion of  the  individual  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, with  Federal  standards  being 
made  to  stand  out  as  superior  to  those  of 
the  individual. 

A  striking  example  of  this  was  illus- 
trated through  an  article  that  appeared 
in  the  editorial  section  of  the  March  8, 
1968,  issue  of  the  Herald,  a  popular 
weekly  publication  in  my  congressional 
district.  Because  this  article  touches  on 
a  disturbing  development  in  citizen- 
Government  relations,  I  Insert  it  in  the 
Record  for  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. The  article  follows: 
A  Big  Surprise 

Mount  Angel,  Oregon,  is  a  peaceful  rural 
community  of  1.600  perwins  lying  In  the 
lush,  rolling  hills  of  the  Willamette  Valley. 
It  Is  a  religious  and  agricultural  center.  The 
visitor  Is  Immediately  struck  by  the  neatness 
of  the  community  and  Its  environs.  There  are 
thousands  of  similar  communities  through- 
out the  United  State..  No  one  wa.  more 
shocked  than  the  residents  of  Mount  Angel 
when  they  were  advised  by  poverty  officials 
that  40  per  cent  of  the  people  living  In  the 
community  were  poverty-stricken. 

It  seems  that  the  people  of  Mount  Angel 
.ire  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  arbitrary  line 
that  officialdom  has  drawn  between  poverty 
and  affluence.  So  now.  Mount  Angel  Is  offi- 
cially cla*ed  as  a  blighted  area.  The  first 
step,  apparently,  Is  to  establish  a  poverty 
office  for  which  the  residents  of  the  Mount 
Angel  area  must  put  up  one  third  of  the 
cost.  Then  the  people  must  be  educated,  they 
must  develop  a  new  attitude,  they  must 
learn  to  ask  for  help — whether  they  need  It  or 
not.  The  good  federal  shepherd  Is  ready  to 
take  them  under  bis  wing. 

Not  surprising,  as  a  poverty  official  found. 
"Most  .of  these  people  don't  know  where  to 
find  help.  We  point  them  to  the  employment 
office,  welfare,  to  the  abundant  foods  pro- 
gram or  wherever  they  qualify  .  .  ."  The  good 
people  of  Mount  Angel  didn't  even  know 
they  needed  help,  but  they  will  learn,  as  will 
all  the  Inmates  of  the  welfare  state,  as  times 
goes  on. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
Difficulty  in  Understanding  Riot  Report 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

OF   CALirOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  12,  1968 
Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  distin- 
guished columnists,  Mr.  David  Lawrence 
and  Mr.  James  Kilpatrick,  find  difficulty 
in  understanding  how  a  supposedly  ob- 
jective panel,  such  as  the  President's 
Commission  on  Civil  Disorders,  could  fail 
to  find  any  fault  with  the  criminals  who 
were  directly  responsible  in  the  rioting. 
Under  Extensions  of  Remarks,  I  in- 
clude the  column  of  Mr.  Lawrence  of 
March  4,  1967,  and  Mr.  Kllpatrick's  col- 
umn of  March  7,  1967.  which  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Rior    Report    Reflects    Panel   Makeup 

(By  David  Lawrence) 
Although  the  report  of  the  President's 
Commlsalon  on  Civil  Disorder  contains  200,- 
000  words,  not  a  single  sentence  In  It  recom- 
mends the  arrest  and  Imprisonment  of  the 
persons  who  have  Incited  violence  and  the 
riots  of  1967. 

This  Is  not  surprising.  Por  out  of  the  11- 
member  commission,  six  hold  elected  office, 
one  Is  running  for  the  U.S.  Senate  this  year, 
one  is  the  leader  of  a  big  labor  union,  and 
one  Is  the  executive  director  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People,  who  calls  the  report  "excellent." 

Politicians  and  others  who  are  responsive 
to  the  Negro  vote  In  big  cities  are  so  Involved 
in  the  racial  controversies  of  today  that  they 
are  not  likely  to  take  Impartial  positions  on 
the  subject  of  law  enforcement.  ThU  could 
be  expected  only  from  a  panel  consisting 
solely  of  Judges  or  former  members  of  the 
Judiciary. 

While  the  commission  said  that  It  found 
no  evidence  that  "all  or  any  of  the  disorders, 
or  the  Incidents  that  led  to  them,  were  plan- 
ned or  directed  by  any  organization  or  group. 
International,  national  or  local,"  the  next 
paragraph  was  seemingly  contradictory  and 
read  as  follows: 

"Militant  organizations,  local  and  national, 
and  Individual  agitators,  who  repeatedly  fore- 
cast and  called  for  violence,  were  active  In 
the  spring  and  summer  of  1967.  We  believe 
that  they  sought  to  encourage  violence,  and 
that  they  helped  to  create  an  atmosphere 
that  contributed  to  the  outbreak  of  dis- 
order." 

Then  why  weren't  they  prosecuted?  This 
question  arises  again  and  again,  as  details 
of  the  incidents  and  riots  are  portrayed  in 
the  commission's  report. 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  Is  enthusiastic 
about  the  commission's  document.  He  says 
the  recommendations  confirm  what  he  has 
been  saying  all  along — namely,  that  the 
United  States  faces  "chaos  and  disintegra- 
tion" If  something  Isn't  done  to  bring  the 
Negro  Into  the  mainstream  of  American  so- 
cial and  economic  life. 

The  commission  advocates  the  expendi- 
ture of  many  billions  of  dollars  In  programs 
to  Improve  community  life  and  the  economic 
position  of  the  underprivileged,  but  it  blames 
the  terrorism  and  the  encouragement  to  vio- 
lence on  the  white  people  of  America.  The 
report  says: 

"A  climate  that  tends  toward  approval  and 
encouragement  of  violence  as  a  form  of  pro- 
test has  been  created  by  white  terrorism  di- 
rected against  nonviolent  protest;  by  the 
open  defiance  of  law  and  federal  authority  by 
state  and  local  officials  resisting  desegrega- 
tion; and  by  some  protest  groups  engaging 
m  civil  disobedience  who  turn  their  backs  on 
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nonviolence,  go  beyond  the  constitutionally 
protected  rights  of  petition  and  free  assem- 
bly, and  resort  to  violence  to  attempt  to 
compel  alteration  of  laws  and  policies  with 
which  they  disagree." 

In  the  main,  the  report  attempts  to  show 
why  Negroes  have  risen  up  In  protest  in 
many  cities,  and  declares: 

"The  civil  disorders  of  1967  Involved  Ne- 
groes acting  against  local  symbols  of  white 
American  society,  authority  and  property  In 
Negro  neighborhoods — rather  than  against 
white  persons." 

But  then  the  commission  goes  on  to  say 
that  "white  racism  Is  essentially  responsible 
for  the  explosive  mixture  which  has  been 
accumulating  In  our  cities  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II."  It  adds.  "To  some  Negroes, 
police  have  come  to  symbolize  white  power, 
white  racism  and  white  repression." 

Nobody  doubts  that  "racism"  exists  in 
America.  But  who  has  been  Intensifying  It 
and  Inflaming  both  sides  In  the  last  five 
years?  This  Is  the  central  fact  which  Is 
avoided  entirely  by  the  commission.  It  falls 
to  note  that  speakers  for  militant  Negro  or- 
ganizations have  preached  violence  and  have 
threatened  more  and  more  riots  unless  Con- 
gress grants  the  demands  of  Mobocracy. 

Every  public  Issue  can  be  debated  In  an 
orderly  manner.  There  are  plenty  of  audito- 
riums, convention  halls  and  stadiums  where 
people  can  gather  and  hear  addresses  and 
debates  on  controversial  questions.  But 
when  the  streets  are  used  for  provocative 
"demonstrations."  It  means  that  many  per- 
sons either  Join  in  or  resent  the  manifesta- 
tions of  rebellion  and  the  disregard  for  pub- 
lic order. 

The  commission's  report  Is  not  going  to 
help  produce  that  spirit  of  reconciliation  and 
frl:;ndly  association  between  the  races  which 
alone  can,  In  the  long  run,  bring  peace  Inside 
America. 

Civn.  Disorder  Report  a  Whttewash 
(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 

Forgive  me  If  I  come  as  late  as  Lyndon 
Johnson  to  the  Report  of  the  President's  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Civil  Disorders.  The 
report  ran  to  six  volumes  and  250,000  words. 
There  was  some  obligation  to  plow  through 
most  of  It  before  sounding  off. 

The  report  makes  some  excellent  points. 
It  IS  especially  effective  in  Its  analysis  of 
Negro  housing  problems,  and  It  rightly 
points  to  the  gross  errors  of  urban  renewal 
as  a  key  factor  In  a  bad  situation.  The  com- 
mission's harsh  Indictment  of  police  and 
Guardsmen  Is  fully  deserved,  and  the  report's 
warning  against  "over-reaction"  this  summer 
Is  Immensely  useful.  Several  recommenda- 
tions for  Improved  communication  between 
black  and  white  make  obvious  sense. 

When  that  has  been  said.  It  remains  to  be 
said  that  the  report,  viewed  as  a  whole,  is 
woefully  unbalanced.  Most  of  the  major  rec- 
onunendatlons  are  unrealistic;  some  of 
them — for  example,  that  the  minimum  wage 
be  further  Increased — are  misguided.  And  sad 
to  say.  In  Its  long  review  of  the  1967  riots, 
the  commission  has  come  up  with  the  great- 
est whitewash  job  since  Tom  Sawyer  laid 
aside  his  brush. 

From  this  report,  it  appears  that  everyone 
was  to  blame  for  the  riots — everyone,  that 
Is,  but  the  rioters  themselves.  It  is  unbe- 
lievable. They  appear  In  the  narrative  por- 
tions of  the  report  as  faceless  agents  of  a 
passive  mood:  Rocks  were  hurled,  bottles 
were  thrown.  Elsewhere,  the  report  falls  Into 
sociological  thumb-sucking:  "Society  had 
failed  to  teach  the  rioters  how  to  read,  so 
they  looted  TV  sets  Instead.  At  every  point, 
the  commission's  tendency  Is  to  rationalize, 
to  excuse,  to  defend. 

Government  programs  were  to  blame;  these 
did  not  reach  the  people.  Judges  were  to 
blame;  they  did  not  protect  the  looters'  con- 
stitutional rights.  Police  were  to  blame;  they 
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were  disrespectful.  The  press  waa  to  blame.  It 
failed  to  understand.  Above  all.  "white 
racism  Is  essentially  responsible"  for  the 
ghetto  conditions  that  provoked  the  fearful 
violence. 

It  Is  thus  "white  racism"  that  Is  responsi- 
ble for  what  the  commission  terms  Its  basic 
conclusion,  that  "our  nation  Is  moving 
toward  two  societies,  one  black,  one  white- 
separate  and  unequal."  This  basic  conclusion 
ts  basically  false.  For  the  past  30  years,  our 
nation  has  not  been  moving  toward  a  sepa- 
rate society,  but  away  from  It;  and  If  this 
movement  toward  an  integrated,  multiracial 
society  recently  has  been  slowed.  It  Is  at  least 
partly  because  of  the  "black  racism"  that 
manifests  Itself  In  a  bloody  cr>-  for  apartheid 
in  reverse:  "Kill  Whltey! " 

You  would  catch  no  hint  of  this  from  the 
commission's  report.  When  the  commission 
speaks  to  the  black  racists,  it  speaks  in  the 
barest  murmur  of  disapproval.  They  provided 
"an  ugly  background  noise."  The  advocates 
of  black  power  "unconsciously  function  as  an 
accommodation  to  white  racism."  That  1* 
about  the  size  of  It. 

The  Negro.  It  Is  said,  wants  to  walk  alone. 
Splendid.  But  what  U  the  commission's  an- 
swer'' It  Is  to  jecommend  new  crutches.  Wel- 
fare r«ciple»I«  are  aggrieved  by  regulations 
which    operate    "to    remind    recipients    that 
they  are  considered  untrustworthy,  promis- 
cuous  and   lazy. "    It    is   an    understandable 
grievance.  What  does  the  commission  pro- 
pose? It  proposes  a  guaranteed  annual  in- 
come, higher  rent  supplemenu.  make-work 
Job«,  and  a  proUferaUon  of  easier  handoute. 
Of  the  Negro's  responsibility  for  his  own 
destiny  there  is  scarcely  a  word.  It  is  some- 
one   else's    responsibility— private    Industry, 
public  Institutions,  mostly  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. Moet  of  the  answers  are  to  come 
from  outside  the  ghetto,  from  builders,  bank- 
ers,   planners,   lawmakers.   The   commission 
avoided  price  tags,  but  most  estimates  are 
that  the  federal  proposals  alone  would  cost 
$150  billion  over  the  next  Ave  years.  Where  Is 
the  money  coming  from?  Who  could  spend  It 
wisely?  Would  the  recommended  programs 
change  white  attitudes — or  black? 

Ood  knows  white  society  has  iw  faults,  and 
blind  racial  prejudice  Is  among  them.  But 
It  Is  an  enormous  disservice  for  this  prestig- 
ious commission  to  proclaim  that  the  ghetto's 
miseries  are  all  the  white  man's  doing.  When 
one  inquires  why  the  city  Is  burning.  It 
ought  not  to  be  amiss  to  direct  a  few  ques- 
tions at  the  man  with  the  torch  In  his  hand. 


Mincle*  of  Meatorenent  for  a  Greater 
Technology 


HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

or  PXNM8TI.VAMIA 

IN  THB  HOUSB  OP  BEPRESBNTATTVES 

Tuesday.  March  12.  1968 


Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is 
no  exaggeration  to  state  that  precision 
measurement  is  one  of  the  foundation 
stones  of  modern  technology.  In  the  field 
of  precision  measurement,  the  ultimate 
authority  Is  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards.  Measurement  is  heavily  de- 
pendent upon  sophisticated  Instrumenta- 
tion and  testing  equipment,  and  one  of 
the  leading  manufacturers  in  the  field  Is 
the  Tlnlus  Olsen  Testing  Machine  Co.. 
of  Willow  Grove,  Pa.  The  relationship  be- 
tween the  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
and  the  Tlnlus  Olsen  Testing  Machine 
Co.  Is  like  a  two-way  street.  NBS  uses 
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Tlnlus  Olsen  equipment  In  conducting 
its  broad-gauge  research  and  develop- 
ment program.  At  the  same  time,  the 
highly -accurate  instrumentation  manu- 
factured by  the  company  is  calibrated 
against  the  basic  measurement  standards 
maintained  by  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards.  This  Interesting  partnership 
is  described  in  an  article  "The  National 
Bureau  of  Standards:  Miracles  of  Meas- 
urement for  a  Greater  Technology," 
which  appeared  in  a  magazine  published 
by  the  Tinius  Olsen  Testing  Machine  Co. 
I  include  the  article  in  the  Record: 
Th«  Nationai,  Bureau  of  Standa»ds  BIira- 

CLES  OF  Mi:.\SUBEMENT  tX)R  A  aslATEB  TeCH- 
NOLOCT 

Imagine  a  clock  .  .  .  not  an  ordinary  clock, 
but  an  atomic  clock  that  spUte  a  second  Into 
almost  ten  billion  parts  and  Is  accurate  to 
the  equivalent  of  one  second  In  30.000  years. 
An  ImpoeslblUty?  Science  fiction?  No.  this  is 
technical  reality— the  astounding  reality  and 
incredible  precision  achieved  by  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards.  Yet  NBS  per- 
sonnel are  hard  at  work  designing  a  clock  a 
hundred  times  more  accurate  because  their 
present  atomic  time-piece  Just  Isn't  accu- 
rate enough  for  certain  space  age  applications. 
Measuring  atomic  time,  however.  Is  but  a 
minute  part  of  the  essential  role  NBS  plays 
In  furthering  technical  progress.  Its  mission 
is  to  promote  our  economic  development 
through  fuller  use  of  science  and  technology. 
Thus  It  has  become  a  primary  technical 
resource  affecting  directly  or  Indirectly  every 
man.  woman  and  child  In  America. 

The  extreme  importance  of  the  Nationai 
Bureau  of  Standards  Is  dramatically  evi- 
denced by  the  new  $120  million  NBS  complex 
at  Galthersburg,  Md.  Dedicated  In  November 
1966.  this  mammoth  facUlty  (with  Ave  spe- 
cial purpose  labs  stlU  to  be  completed)  Is 
located  on  a  565-acre  tract  20  miles  north- 
west of  Washington.  D.C.  and  represents  one 
of  the  most  modern  research  Installations  In 
the  country. 

Here,  the  Bureau's  staff  of  over  2500  carries 
out  its  vital  multi-faceted  operations  geared 
to  "assuring  maximum  application  of  the 
physical  and  engineering  sciences  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  technology  In  Industry  and 
commerce."  And  the  scope  of  the  Bureau's 
work  Is  as  broad  as  Its  goals. 

A  total  k/d  oaoAjnzATioif 
NBS  la  certainly  far  more  than  the  keeper 
of  our  nationai  measurement  standards.  At 
Its  new  facility,  research,  development  and 
service  work  Is  undertaken  In  such  areas  as 
materials  evaluaUon.  engineering  mechanics, 
metrology,  polymers,  nuclear  and  radiation 
physics,  chemistry,  safety.  Instrumentation 
and  more.  NBS  U  better  equipped  than  ever 
before  to  meet  the  nation's  measurement 
needs  and  provide  eeaentlal  services  to  sci- 
ence and  Industry. 

Housed  In  the  Bureau's  new  labs  Is  some 
of  the  most  sophisticated  and  accurate  test- 
ing, measuring,  and  evaluating  eqiilpment  In 
the  world.  For  example,  the  Bureau's  new 
10-megawatt  high-flux  nuclear  reactor  will 
soon  be  used  for  fundamental  research  on 
materials  of  all  kinds.  The  Intense  thermal 
radiations  provided  by  the  reactor  consti- 
tute a  powerful  tool  In  the  analysis  of  solids 
and  liquids  by  neutron  diffraction. 

An  equally  powerful  tool  In  the  analysis 
of  materials  Is  the  vast  array  of  specialized 
and  universal  tesUng  equipment  used  by  the 
Bureau.  NBS  recognizee  that  qjir  scientific, 
technical  and  Industrial  progress  Is  primar- 
ily materials  limited.  And  the  key  to  the  im- 
provement of  present  materials  and  the 
creation  of  new  ones,  the  Bureau  notes.  Is 
"a  thorough  understanding  of  existing  ma- 
terials." Thus,  the  Importance  of  physical 
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testing  to  the  Bureau's  program  cannot  be 
overestimated. 

A    MILLION    POUNDS    0»    DEADWEIGHT 

Great  numbers  of  physical  testing  ma- 
chines and  accessories— including  Tlnlus 
Olsen  testing  equipment— are  found 
throughout  the  new  complex.  But  perhaps 
the  role  of  physical  testing  is  most  vividly 
demonstrated  in  the  Engineering  Mechanics 
Building  where  the  Bureau  carries  out  Its 
Force  Measurement  Program.  Housed  In  this 
building  Is  a  great  variety  of  compression 
and  tension  testing  machines  used  for  re- 
search on  structural  elements  and  force 
standardization.  Here,  the  Bureau  gives  vital 
support  to  space,  defense  and  Industrial 
programs. 

Included    in    the    Engineering    Mechanics 
Building  Is  a  one-mllllon-pound  deadweight 
force  calibrating  machine — the  largest  such 
machine   In   the   world.   This   towering   unit 
includes    twenty    60,000    lb.   stainless   steel 
weights,  each  accurate  to  plus  or  minus  one- 
fourth  pound  and  all  weighing  within  one 
pound  of  each  other.  This  machine — and  six 
others  of  smaller  capacities  like  It — Is  used 
to  calibrate  proving  rings  which.   In  turn, 
are  used  to  accurately  calibrate  other  phys- 
ical     testing      equipment.      For      example, 
Tlnlus    Olsen    Proving    Rings    are    derived 
from  B&D  activity  carried  out  by  Bureau 
personnel.    Thus,    'Hnlus    Olsen    not    only 
helps  the  Bureau  set  Its  standards  of  meas- 
urement and  obtain  important  data  on  the 
properties  of  materials,  but  we  rely  on  the 
Bureau's  standards  for  our  own  calibrating 
accuracy. 

THE   PRODUCT   OF   NBS:    MEANINGFUL   PRECISION 

And  acctiracy.  In  a  sense.  Is  the  business  of 
NBS.  But,  more  important,  the  Bureau  at- 
tempts to  translate  that  acctiracy  Into  mean- 
ingful measurements  that  aid  our  nation's 
designers,  engineers,  scientists  and  techni- 
cians in  their  dally  work.  These  people.  In 
turn,  develop  the  products  and  systems  that 
give  us  the  high  standard  of  living  we  enjoy 
today. 

For  example.  Interchangeable  parts — the 
keys  to  mass  production — rely  on  accurate 
measurement  for  proper  function  In  an  as- 
sembly. Improved  products  result  In  no  small 
part  from  Improved  tesUng  and  measuring 
which  permit  more  accurate  and  Imaginative 
engineering  and  manufacturing.  And  in  these 
areas,  as  In  others,  physical  testing  provides 
Bureau  personnel  with  vital  materlaU  evalu- 
ation data  and  effecUve  testing  and  measur- 
ing techniques. 

SERVINO   TECHNOLOGY AND    AMERICA 

With  such   tools  as  nuclear  reactors  and 
physical  testing  eqiUpment  at  the  disposal 
of  Its  highly-skilled   personnel,   the  Bureau 
serves  the  nation  In  myriad  ways.  The  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards  is.  Indeed  far,  far 
more  than  the  keeper  of  our  naUonal  meas- 
.  urement  standards.  NBS  stimulates  and  fa- 
cUltotes  work  In  the  scientific  and  technical 
communities  and  performs  In  Its  own  labs. 
Important  research  not  being  done  elsewhere. 
It  plays  the  role  of  a  technical  resource  for 
standard-making  groups  In  Industry,  such  as 
the  American  Society  for  TesUng  and  Mate- 
rials.   NBS    helps    represent    the    American 
point  of  view  In  the  adoption  of  International 
standards  so  that  our  products  are  not  un- 
fairly barred  from  foreign  markets.  It  Is  a 
center  for  gathering,  organizing  and  distrib- 
uting technical  Uterature.  It  publishes  in- 
valuable data  on  what  to  measure,  how  to 
measure,  and  how  to  measure  how  well  you've 
measured. 

The  Bureau  even  seeks  to  expand  the  use 
of  engineering  measurement  techniques  into 
new  fields— such  as  measuring  the  character- 
istics and  behavior  of  an  entire  system— to 
provide  more  rational  quantitative  ap- 
proaches to  problems. 
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Indeed.  NBS  Is  a  central  technical  resource 
for  the  Federal  Oovenunent.  and  as  such  has 
access  to  the  technical  competence  of  other 
governmental  agencies.  This  results  In  a  mul- 
tiplication of  Its  already  vast  resources.  And 
these  resources  are  constantly  called  on  to 
tackle  the  most  challenging  problems — such 
as  developing  special  puriiose  computer  sys- 
tems and  designing  automatic  floating 
weather  stations.  Like  keeping  atomic  time 
or  creating,  within  a  few  pounds,  a  million 
pounds  of  deadweight,  challenging  projects 
are  commonplace  at  the  Bureau. 

TECHNICAL     TEAMWORK 

The  explosive  growth  of  science  and  tech- 
nology has  brought  urgent  demands  for  new 
and  more  accurate  standards,  better  meas- 
urement methods  and  greater  availability  of 
data  on  materials  properties.  The  Nationai 
Bureau  of  Standards  Is  best  equipped  to 
fulfill  these  demands.  And  physlclal  testing 
plays  an  Instrumental  role  In  enabling  the 
Bureau  to  meet  those  demands.  It  Is  a  tool 
as  Important  to  NBS  as  NBS  is  to  technical 
progress. 

The  Tlnlus  Olsen  Testing  Machine  Com- 
pany Is  proud  to  be  a  playing  member  of 
this  most  powerful  of  technological  teams. 
We  are  honored  to  work  with  the  Bureau 
"at  the  frontiers  of  science  and  its  applica- 
tion to  technology."      j 


Soldiert  Do  Not  Start  Wan 
Them 


-They  Stop 


Commission  Report  No  Surprise 


HON.  THOMAS  S.  KLEPPE 

OF   NORTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  12.  1968 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
report  to  the  President  on  civil  disorders 
has  probably  stirred  more  editorial  com- 
ment than  any  other  study  of  recent 
years.  As  could  be  expected,  the  reaction 
was  mixed.  I  Invite  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  following  editorial  by  Mr. 
Charles  V.  McLaughlin,  editor  of  the 
Dickinson,  N.  Dak.,  Press: 

As  political  documents  go,  the  report  of 
the  President's  advisory  commission  on  civil 
disorders  made  public  last  week  Is  no  better 
and  no  worse  than  other  quasl-lnvestlga- 
tortal  enterprises  that  have  preceded  It. 

As  we  suggested  In  this  space  last  summer 
when  the  advisory  unit  was  named,  the  con- 
clusions were  entirely  predictable — to  wit, 
we,  as  a  nation,  are  not  spending  sufficient 
funds  to  alleviate  poverty,  and  faUlng  to  do 
so  in  the  future,  are  sowing  the  seeds  of  new 
disorders  next  summer.  The  report.  In  brief, 
ts  an  elaborate  attempt — carried  out  at  the 
taxpayers'  expense,  by  the  way — to  wring 
poverty  war  funds  out  of  Congress.  It  is  also 
a  document  that  lends  Itself  weU  to  the 
demagoguery  that  is  sure  to  attend  the  1968 
presidential  campaign. 

If  the  Investigators  found  explanations  for 
the  already  considerable  poverty  spending 
having  failed  to  achieve  concrete  results,  they 
kept  It  to  themselves.  The  U.S.  taxpayer  has 
ponied  up  billions  to  fight  poverty  In  the  last 
half  century,  and  from  what  one  can  gather. 
It  has  been  dissipated. 

If  anything  Is  clear  from  government  at- 
tempts to  eradicate  want,  especially  the  Office 
of  Econotnlc  Opportunity,  it  is  that  the  ap- 
proach Is  wrong  and  should  be  overhauled. 
The  best  hope  is  to  get  the  federal  govern- 
ment out  of  the  act  entirely,  lift  the  tax 
burden  on  political  subdivisions  and  free  tax 
sources  so  that  the  states  and  cities  can  have 
a  go  at  it.  At  worst,  the  states  could  match 
the  federal  performance. 


HON.  JERRY  L.  PETTIS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  12.  1968 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
weekend  It  was  my  great  pleasure  to 
listen  to  an  address  delivered  by  the 
commander  of  the  American  Legion  De- 
partment of  California,  Harold  E.  Helnly. 

The  meeting  was  the  36th  annual 
American  Legion  and  Armed  Forces  Day 
Parade  banquet  of  the  53d  National 
Orange  Show  In  San  Bernardino,  Calif. 

In  the  light  of  the  significance  of  Mr. 
Heinly's  remarks  in  today's  troubled 
world,  and  particularly  Southeast  Asia. 
I  bring  them  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues : 
Remarks  bt  Harold  E.  Heinlt,  Commander, 

the  american  legion  department  op  cali- 
FORNIA,    National     Orange     Show,     San 

Bernardino,  Calif..  March  9,  1968 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  guests,  ladles 
and  gentlemen:  At  the  outset,  permit  me  to 
extend  the  heartiest  congratulations  of  the 
125,000  Legionnaires  in  the  Department  of 
California  to  those  who  are  responsible  for 
the  development  and  production  of  this  53rd 
Annual  Nationai  Orange  Show  which  you 
have  aptly  labeled  "Symphony  In  Citrus." 

It  Is  indeed  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  citrus 
Industry  of  our  great  State,  and  we  are 
pleased  to  have  even  so  small  a  part  In  the 
traditional  salute  to  the  Industry. 

We  of  the  American  Legion  feel  that  we 
we  have  kept  the  pace  of  California  progress 
in  the  Important  avenues  of  service  to  our 
communities,  our  State  and  our  Nation. 

Borne  of  war,  the  American  Legion  and 
Its  affiliates  appreciate  the  full  value  of  peace. 
We  have  been  exposed  to  the  ruptures  and 
discord  of  conflict.  We  know  its  terrible  de- 
mands, and.  we  have  witnessed  our  battlefield 
and  shlpslde  comrades  pay  the  price  of  free- 
dom. Some  paid  with  their  young  lives  and 
are  paying  with  their  lives  today.  Others 
came  back  maimed  and  heartsore.  Many  more 
fortunate  never  suffered  a  scratch. 

No  one  who  ever  wore  the  uniform  of  our 
Nation's  armed  forces  In  time  of  war.  how- 
ever, has  erased  from  memory  the  experience 
that  service  brought  him.  To  those  who  were 
confronted  with  the  hazards  of  combat,  the 
picture  indelibly  etched  on  memory's  shelf 
and  is  too  often  brought  Into  full  view  by 
daUy  Incidents  of  life. 

Founders  of  the  American  Legion,  mindful 
of  their  responsibilities  even  at  that  first 
caucus  in  Paris  back  In  1919,  and  before  they 
had  decided  upon  the  name  of  the  embryo 
organization,  vowed  that — and  I  quote: 

"So  long  as  we  shall  live,  never  shall  we 
permit  a  battle-wounded  comrade  to  endure 
the  need  of  proper  hospitalization  or  medical 
attention;  nor  shall  we  permit  his  widow  or 
orphan  to  suffer  the  humiliation  of  want  or 
the  needs  for  an  education." 

As  a  result  of  this  pledge,  we  Legionnaires 
aU  over  the  world  adhere  to  a  series  of  basic 
programs  designed  to  uphold  that  vow. 

These  my  friends,  are  not  idle  words.  The 
proof  of  the  pudding  Is  indeed  In  the  eat- 
ing. Anyone  can  eat  pudding.  The  proof  of 
the  pudding  is  in  the  digesting.  And,  In- 
cluded In  the  Ingredients  of  the  American 
Legion's  pudding,  digested  by  millions  of 
America's  war  veterans,  are  some  of  the  most 
digestible,  the  most  sought-after  and  the 
most  result-producing  factors  of  progres- 
sive consideration. 

Before  I  attempt  to  spell  out  these  ingre- 
dients, permit  me  to  offer  a  few  thoughts 
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which  are  prompted  by  recent  happenings 
around  our  country.  I  have  reference  to  the 
peaceniks,  the  demonstrators  against  the 
war,  the  draft  dodgers,  the  so-called  "non- 
violence" agitators  who  hold  forth  at  in- 
duction centers  and  others  of  that  sort. 

Let  us  remind  them  that  the  soldier,  the 
veteran  did  not  start  the  loars.  He  stopped 
themt 

We  had  our  draft  dodgers  during  World 
War  I.  He  was  called  a  "slacker."  Of  course, 
the  guys  in  the  service  called  them  other 
things  too.  We  had  demonstrators  in  World 
War  II,  also. 

But  they,  as  now,  were  In  the  minority, 
and  vocal.  Perhaps  they  did  not  receive  the 
blaring  publicity  our  present  minority 
demonstrators  are  getting.  You  must  re- 
member— we  had  no  television  those  days. 

Remember  also,  that  even  today,  for  every 
one  individual  who  denounces  our  consti- 
tutional government,  who  burns  a  flag,  who 
destroys  a  draft  card,  there  are  hundreds  of 
thousands  who  are  loyal  and  patriotic.  Their 
voices  are  beginning  to  be  heard.  They  are 
the  great  "silent  center"  whose  endurance 
has  reached  the  limit.  They  are  now  being 
heard.  This  is  the  heart  of  America.  And  we 
must  lend  them  every  encouragement. 

In  this  regard,  while  In  Washington  re- 
cently, we  discussed  with  our  Congressmen 
the  American  Legion's  grave  concern  with 
the  shocking  rise  in  the  Nation's  crime,  law- 
lessness, unlawful  demonstrations,  riots,  and 
the  flagrant  violations  of  the  country's  draft 
laws. 

To  this  end  we  asked  California  Congress- 
men as  follows : 

(1)  Increase  Federal  financial  assistance 
to   law  enforcement   agencies   at  all    levels; 

(2)  Increase  authority  on  the  local  level 
for  law  enforcement  officials; 

(3)  Increase  use  of  military  assistance  to 
cope:  with  riots  and  unlawful  demonstra- 
tions; 

(4)  Ask  for  revaluation  of  recent  Supreme 
Court  decisions  on  legitimate  law  enforce- 
ment practices; 

(5)  Amend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  make  treasonable  acts  which  en- 
courage open  defiance  of  our  draft  laws,  inter- 
fere with  the  movement  of  military  person- 
nel and  material  necessary  to  our  war  efforts, 
and  give  aid  and  comfort  to  our  enemies; 

(6)  Bar  draft  dodgers  who  sought  asylum 
in  foreign  countries  from  re-entering  the 
State  as  U.S.  citizens;  and 

(7)  Negotiate  a  treaty  vrlth  Canada  to 
extradite  draft  dodgers  who  flee  to  that 
country. 

Since  Its  very  Inception,  the  American 
Legion  has  undertaken  a  nvmiber  of  projects 
designed  to  perpetuate  the  American  way  of 
life.  We  are  firm  In  our  belief  that  our  con- 
stitutional form  of  government  Is  worth 
preserving.  Americans  are  still  paying  a  high 
price  to  maintain  our  heritage  of  freedom. 

The  vow,  taken  by  the  founders  of  the 
American  Legion,  still  adhered  to  by  Its  more 
than  two  and  a  half  million  members  in 
more  than  16.000  posts  throughout  the  world 
has  brought  many  Innovations  In  support  of 
fiur  conviction  that:  a  grateful  government 
and  a  grateful  citizenry  stand  staunchly 
behind  the  men  and  women  who  have  fought 
to  preserve  our  system  of  government,  our 
Ideals  and  our  free  Institutions. 

Because  of  the  American  Legion's  Insist- 
ence that  the  war  veteran  be  considered  la 
the  scheme  of  things  after  his  return  to 
peacetime  pursuits,  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion came  Into  being.  The  American  Legion 
has  been  chl^y  responsible  for  having  had 
that  Administration,  through  acts  of  the 
Congress,  Increase  Its  chain  of  hospitals  to 
the  number  of  166,  now  In  the  chain,  for  th* 
care  of  the  Nation's  war  veterans. 

The  so-called  O.I.  bill  was  written  by 
thoughtful  men  of  the  American  Legion.  In 
presenting  our  case  in  support  of  that  legis- 
lation, American  Legion  officials  Insisted  that 
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tbe  AmertcMi  who  went  Into  mlUt*ry  •«»>5« 
from  a  clvU  environment  •bould  get  tne 
same  serloxia  conBlderatlon  in  the  renegotia- 
tion of  hlfl  individual  contract  for  war  serv- 
ice aa  waa  extended  to  Induatry  when  war 
contracta  were  renegotiated 

We  declared  our  convlcUon  that  the  boy 
taken  from  the  ichool.  the  shop,  the  store 
or  the  factory,  to  go  to  war.  should  have 
the  opportunity  to  resume  hie  intereaU  upon 
his  return. 

The  OI  bUl  ha«  been  the  law  of  the 
land  because  of  the  American  Legion*  per- 
sistence. Because  of  It.  hundreds  o«  t»»ou- 
sanda  of  war  veterans,  myself  Included,  who 
saw  aervlce  during  WW  U.  Korea  and  the 
present  conflict  in  Vietnam  have  completed 
or  are  in  the  process  of  advancing  their 
academic  intereata.  Thousands  have  re- 
ceived the  professional  training  which 
brought  them  their  degrees  In  law.  medi- 
cine dentUtry.  the  aru  and  professions. 
Thotiaands  have,  at  Government  expense 
through  the  OI  bill,  attended  training 
course*  for  the  advancement  of  skUls  In  the 
arts  and  trades,  and  any  avenue  of  en- 
deavor m  which  they  had  a  leaning.   

The  coBt  of  such  a  program  has  not  been 
small.  It  Waa  not  expected  to  be  a  minor 
Item  of  expanse  when  It  was  proposed  by 
the  American  Legion.  However,  we  of  the 
Legion  convinced  the  Congresa  of  our  Judg- 
ment that  monies  appropriated  and  ex- 
pended  In  such  a  program  were  logical  and 
legitimate  charges  against  the  cosU  of  war. 
We  recently  were  successful  in  having 
the  Congress  extend  the  same  benefits  and 
privilege*  to  Vietnam  War  veterans.  Per- 
haps some  of  you  in  thU  room  have  taken 
advantage   of    the   programs    authorized    by 

the  GI  bUl. 

Other  provisions  Included  the  oppor- 
tunity to  obtain  loans  from  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  purchase  of  home*  and  to 
establish  ones  seU  In  business. 

1  should  say  here,  parenthetically.  If  any- 
one present  has  parUclpated  In  any  of  these 
programs  and  measures,  and  If  you  are  not 
a  member  of  the  American  Legion,  see  me 
after  this  meeting 

In  the  field  of  youth  activities  and  com- 
munity service,  the  American  Legion  has 
establUhed  many  projects  which  have  been 
universally  accepted.  I  refer  to  such  chal- 
lenging programs  as  our  American  Legion 
Bovs  SUte  and  Boys  Nation  project.  Last 
year  we  sent  861  California  high  school  boy* 
to  Sacramento  for  eight  days  where  they 
learned  Government  by  operating  govern- 
ment They  go  through  the  processes  of 
forming  cities  and  counties:  their  election 
of  government  counterparts  from  city 
councUman  to  governor  U  exciting  and 
Interesting.  We  have  sponsored  this  under- 
taking In  California  for  30  year*. 

The  Boys  Nation  program  Is  held  In 
Washington.  D.C..  each  year  where  the  two 
represenutlves  from  each  State  follow  the 
procedure  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
the  point  of  elecUng  a  boy  president  of 
Boy'*  Nation. 

The  Legion  sponsors  more  than  4.000  unit* 
ol  the  Boy  Scout  movement.  This  is  more 
than  are  sponsored  by  any  single  entity  ex- 
cept the  combined  churches.  When  that 
lltUe  boy  hold*  up  those  three  fingers  and 
say*  "on  my  honor  I  promise  .  "  "Honor" 
and  "promla*  ■  carry  a  algnlflcance  to  that 
youngster  In  thU  day  and  age  when  honor" 
iknd  -proml**"  are  rapidly  disappearing 
from  our  lexicon. 

Clo*«  to  one  million  boy*  each  year  play 
baseball  under  the  banner  of  the  American 
Legion.  This  program.  In  our  belief.  U 
among  the  first  step*  In  fair  play.  It  teaches 
the  boy  to  play  by  rule*,  and  to  learn  how 
to  win  or  lo*e.  You  and  I  know  the  Impor- 
unce  of  learning  to  play  by  rule*.  When  the 
umpire  *ay»  "atrlke  three,  youre  out."  The 


boy  know*  he'*  out  and  no  queaUon  about 
It  He  may  be  thrown  out  of  the  game  for 
arguing  the  decUlon  with  the  umplre^^but 
he  may  come  back  in  the  next  game.  That  * 
learning  how  to  play  by  the  rule*. 

In  our  American  Legion  oratortcal  con- 
test more  than  360.000  high  school  »tu- 
dento  throughout  the  nation.  Uke  part  In 
keen  and  imaginative  expresalon  «'*»»•»' 
concepuon  of  the  OonsUtuUon  of  the  United 
State*  and  the  Bill  of  Rl^ht*.  They  com- 
pete on  many  level*  before  reaching  the  final 
stage  of  national  flnaU.  with  the  first  prize 
a  M.OOO  scholarship  at  a  university  of  the 
student's  own  choosing. 

This  undertaking  by  the  American  Legion 
1*  designed  solely  for  the  purpose  of  encour- 
aging the  student  to  delve  Into  an  Intenalve 
study  of  the  ConsUtuUon  of  the  country  In 
which  he  live*,  a  *tudy  which  Is  not  com- 
pulelve  in  all   high  school*  today. 

The  American  Legion  school  award*  pro- 
gram Is  another  of  our  youth-Interest  un- 
dertakings. More  than  38.000  medals  are 
awarded  studenU  from  the  elementary 
through  the  high  school  grades  each  semes- 
ter for  ouutanding  academic,  loyalty, 
athletic   and  leadership  achievements. 

Now  all  of  these  and  many  other  pro- 
grams have  been  In  force  for  thirty  year* 
or  more  in  the  American  Legion  In  all  of 
the  SUte*.  Million*  of  American*  have  been 
partlclpanu.  They  form  a  great  alumni  of 
American  Legion  Incentive*  in  the  broad 
school  ot  Americana.  They  have  token  their 
places  in  the  avenues  of  industry  and  com- 
merce and  everyday  life. 

They  constitute  living  proof  of  the  whole- 
sale mgredlenU  of  the  digestible  pudding 
concocted  by  the  American  Legion. 

Be  assured  that  the  motives  behind  every 
objective  of  the  American  Legion  have  been 
designed  to  safeguard  and  promote  the  safety, 
security  and  advancement  of  our  country. 
With  all  due  modesty.  I  say  that  we  have 
been  unselfish  In  these  endeavors. 

In  our  skirmishes,  with  legislative  authori- 
ties, we  have  obtained  recognition  of  the 
need  for  hospitals,  pensions,  and  opportuni- 
ties for  all  veterans— not  only  members  of 
the  American  Legion. 

In  our  sponsorship  of  Boys  SUte.  Boys 
Nation.  Boy  Scouts.  Junior  baseball,  oratory. 
ellglbUlty  ha*  not  been  restricted  to  the 
children  of  American  Legion  members,  but 
Is  open  to  all  young  people. 

In  our  InsUtence  that  we  maintain  an 
Army,  an  Air  Porce  and  a  Navy,  second  to 
none,  we  do  »o  for  the  protecUon  of  all  Amer- 
icans, not  only  for  members  of  the  American 
Legion.  In  this  regard.  I  would  like  to  repeat 
here  to  you  this  evening  some  additional 
recommendations  we  In  the  American  Legion 
made  to  our  California  Congreeemen.  I  indi- 
cated that  the  American  Legion  felt  that  top 
priority  should  be  given  to  winning  the  war 
in  Viet  Nam.  and  that  the  following  step* 
should  be  taken  to  achieve  thl*  objective. 

1.  Existing  political  limitations  should  be 
removed  so  that  our  military  forces  could 
bring  thl*  war  to  an  early  and  successful 
conclusion: 

2.  Military  commanders  should  be  given 
whatever  men,  material,  and  authority  are 
required   to   accompliah   this   end: 

3  They  should  stop  the  enemy's  use  of 
sanctuary  acroae  South  Vietnam's  border*. 
In  Cambodia.  Lao*  and  throughout  the  DMZ; 

4.  Lift  restrictions  now  placed  on  the  mil- 
itary as  to  the  nature  and  scope  of  strategic 
targeU  which  should  be  destroyed  in  North 
Viet  Nam; 

5.  Repeated  and  intensified-  bombing  or 
shelling,  as  mUltary  Judgment  deems  appro- 
priate of  all  hostile  Installations  and  mili- 
tary airfield*  in  North  Viet  Nam.  and  aU 
unloading,  storage,  transportation,  power, 
and  manufacturing  faculties  there;  and 

6.  The  closing  of  the  port  of  Haiphong  by 
whatever  military  means  are  considered  most 


feasible   and   effective,   with    adequate    and 
Arm  notice  to  all  shipping  nations. 

With  this  program  we  feel  that  the  loss  or 
the  live*  of  our  soldiers  in  Viet  Nam  shall 
terminate  and  we  may  proceed  with  the  busi- 
ness at  hand. 

So  as  we  approach  the  beginning  of  the 
50th  year  of  existence  of  the  American  Legion, 
I  hope  you  will  agree  with  us  when  we  say 
that  we  are  convinced  that  our  contribution 
to  the  scheme  of  things  American,  have  been 
helpful. 

We  pray  that  the  Great  Commander  of  us 
all  high  in  the  heaven*,  will  grant  us  the 
wisdom  and  the  fortitude  to  still  more  effec- 
tively serve  our  communities.  States  and 
Nation  during  the  year*  ahead.  In  peace  and 
tranquillity.  I  thank  you. 


To  Protect  Our  Postal  Worker* 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or  FLoaiOA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  12,  1968 
Mr  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  aver- 
age citizen  of  our  Nation  takes  his  postal 
service  for  granted.  He  maUs  and  re- 
ceives hundreds  of  letters  and  parcels 
each  year  vdthout  concentrating  on  the 
complex  operations  these  pieces  of  mail 
may  cause  postal  employees  between 
pickup  and  delivery. 

Sometimes  we  read  about  incidents  in- 
volving our  pubUc  servants.   Beatings, 
stabbings.  and  even  gunshot  wounds  be- 
set our  citizens  who  bear  the  responsi- 
bility of  carrying  our  mail.  Carriers  fre- 
quently walk  alone,  and  their  dally  treks 
often  take  them  into  undesirable  and 
restless  neighborhoods.  Thus,  they  are 
doubtless  somewhat  more  exposed  to  the 
threat  of  violence  than  are  some  of  our 
other  citizens.  But  the  letter  carriers  are 
also  apt  to  be  victims  of  the  momentary 
temper  tantrums  of  their  patrons.  Not 
long  ago.  for  example,  a  letter  carrier 
accidentally  ran  over  the  pet  dog  of  a 
family  This  experience  was  regrettaoie, 
of  course.  However,  the  act  did  not  war- 
rant the  brutal  beating  that  the  mailman 
received  at  the  hands  of  the  very  angry 
dog  owner. 

Because  I  am  very  much  concerned 
over  the  plight  of  our  postal  worker  and 
the  risks  he  encounters  every  day,  I  am 
Introducing  legislation  designed  to  fur- 
"  ther  protect  him.  My  bill  puts  all  postal 
employees  under  the  protection  of  our 
present  laws  already  fixing  stem  crimi- 
nal penalties  for  assaulting,  intimidating, 
interfering  with,  or  killing  certain  other 
Federal  workers  in  connection  with  tne 
performance  of  their  official  duties. 

Section  1114  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  presently  Includes  the  position  of 
•post  office  inspector"  among  the  posi- 
tions covered  by  Federal  legislative  pro- 
tection, section  11  of  my  bill  expands 
that  to  Include  also  "any  postmaster, 
officer,  or  employee  in  the  field  service 
of  the  Post  Office  Department  This 
provision  will  be  much  more  realistic  as 
It  wUl  Include  the  vast  number  of  car- 
riers both  walking  and  driving  alone  to 
the  scattered  residences  and  offices  ol 
their  patrons.  Hopefully.  It  will  in  time 
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enable  us  to  reduce  sharply  those  shock- 
ing statistics  and  accounts  of  brutality. 

In  addition  to  this  protective  effort, 
I  am  likewise  Including  a  specific  pro- 
vision In  the  present  Postal  Code  that 
would  provide  the  Postmaster  General 
with  the  clearly  stated  authority  to  take 
disciplinary  action  against  any  official 
or  employee  charged  with  assaulting  an- 
other postal  worker.  Enactment  of  this 
proposal  would  spell  out  that  an  em- 
ployee assaulting  another  employee  could 
be  suspended,  demoted,  or  perhaps  even 
separated  from  the  service.  These  pro- 
visions will  be  a  step  forward  toward 
tighter  internal  protective  control  so 
relished  by  all  organizations  both  public 
and  private. 

Postal  employees,  as  I  have  so  often 
observed,  are  public  servants  worthy  of 
respect  and  consideration,  but  because 
the  nature  of  their  responsibilities  today 
places  them  in  difficult  geographical 
areas  and  frequent  contact  with  the  mo- 
mentarily upset  or  deranged  citizens. 
Congress  must  extend  better  protective 
provisions. 

Let  us  end  the  accounts  of  frequent 
assaults,  harassment,  and  physical  dan- 
per  and  disRraces  sometimes  encountered 
by  postal  employees.  I  urge  your  suppf>rt 
for  this  legislation. 


Tribute  to  an  Alert  Citizen's  Gronp 


HON.  ED  REINECKE 

OF   CALiroRNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  12.  1968 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  na- 
ture of  American  society  and  its  politi- 
cal institutions  demand  consistent  alert- 
ness from  our  body  politic.  This  general 
observation  brings  to  my  mind  Jeffer- 
son's maxim  that  Americans  cannot  hope 
to  retain  free  political  institutions  if  they 
are  ignorant  of  the  impact  of  current  is- 
.sues  on  the  welfare  of  the  people. 

With  this  maxim  in  mind,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  bring  to  congressional  atten- 
tion a  resolution  I  recently  received  per- 
taining to  a  very  important  issue.  The 
document  came  from  the  Sepulveda 
Woman's  Club  of  Sepulveda.  Calif.,  and 
it  outlines  their  concern  over  the  pres- 
ent controversies  regarding  our  internal 
security  provisions.  As  this  group  so 
clearly  perceives.  Congress  wrote  per- 
tinent legislation  in  1950,  but  15  years 
later,  on  August  15.  1965,  the  Internal 
Security  Act  was  declared  unconstitu- 
tional by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  Other 
similar  measures  have  also  been  enacted, 
and  then  overturned. 

Under  our  well-respected  system  of 
checks  and  balances,  such  a  ruling  by 
the  Court  is  legal  and  proper,  but  this 
does  not  mean  that  the  matter  Is  com- 
pleted and  discussion  ended.  To  the  con- 
trary, it  should  provide  the  impetus  for 
increased  consideration  by  both  the  citi- 
zenry and  Congress. 

The  Sepulveda  Woman's  Club  has  con- 
sidered this  matter,  and  as  an  alert  and 
well-informed  group,  the  members  have 
expressed  their  opinion  in  the  most  ef- 
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fectlve  manner.  In  order  to  protect  our 
society  and  the  political  Institutions  we 
cherish,  the  ladles  are  requesting  Con- 
gress to  take  appropriate  steps  to  prevent 
persons  whose  "sentiments  are  contrary 
to  the  welfare  of  our  country"  from 
working  In  any  defense  Industry  or  other 
position  which  would  enable  them  to 
work  to  our  Nation's  detriment. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  to  the 
club  that  not  only  has  a  Senate  subcom- 
mittee been  considering  our  present  In- 
ternal security  provisions  for  the  past  3 
years,  but  It  has  recently  been  able  to 
report  36  recommendations  as  a  result 
of  Its  efforts.  Last  May.  for  example,  the 
subcommittee  heard  testimony  from 
spokesmen  which  specifically  described 
the  workload  and  function  of  the  Defense 
Industrial   Security  Clearance   Office. 

Among  the  subcommittee's  proposals 
and  final  recommendations  was  a  sug- 
gestion to  establish  a  central  office  to 
conduct  numerous  security  evaluations 
and  investigations  presently  carried  out 
by  various  agencies  and  departments. 
This  propHJsal  will  warrant,  no  doubt,  ap- 
propriate consideration  by  both  Houses 
in  the  near  future. 

Democracy  does  not  perpetuate  Itself. 
Its  force  and  continuance  are  con- 
tingent on  the  alertness  of  the  people  In 
considering  current  issues  and  then 
communicating  their  conclusions  to  the 
branch  of  our  Government  most  vitally 
affected.  I  commend  the  Sepulveda 
Woman's  Club,  and  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  convey  their  senti- 
ments to  other  Members  of  Congress,  as 

follows: 

Resolution 

Whereas,  the  three  branches  of  our  U.S. 
Government  had  previously  ruled  that  com- 
munists In  our  country  are  agents  of  for- 
eign conspiracy;  and 

Whereas,  the  recent  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision by  which  the  law  restricting  the  em- 
ployment of  Communist  Party  members  or 
sympathizers  in  our  defense  industries  with 
security  regulations  was  declared  unconsti- 
tutional: therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  that  the  Sepulveda  Woman's 
Club.  Federated,  respectfully  requests  that 
appropriate  legislation  be  taken  to  prevent 
persons  whose  sentiments  are  contrary  to 
the  welfare  of  our  country  from  working  In 
defense  industry  or  participating  in  any 
strategic  position  which  would  enable  them 
to  work  to  the  detriment  of  the  welfare  of 
the  United  States;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  that  the  Sepulveda  Woman's 
Club  feels  that  every  precaution  must  be 
taken  to  keep  such  persons  from  having  ac- 
cess to  or  knowledge  of  classified  Informa- 
tion that  would  Jeopardize  the  safety  of  the 
United  States. 
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In  Praise  of  Robert  McNam&ra 


The  "Pueblo":   How  Long, 
Mr.  President? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  12,  1968 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
the  50th  day  the  VSS.  Pueblo  and  her 
crew  have  been  in  North  Korean  hands. 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

or    IKDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  12,  1968 
Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing column  by  Joseph  Alsop  is  about 
Robert  S.  McNamara,  who  I  think  was  a 
good  Secretarj'  of  Defense: 
McNamara's  MiLn-ARY  Reforms  Ranked  WrrH 
Greatest  or  Past 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 
Robert    S.    McNamara    has    been,    beyond 
question,  the  greatest  administrative  official 
ever  to  serve  the  U.S.  Government.  Yet  even 
today,  when  he  is  preparing  to  terminate  his 
long  and  gruelling  service  to  this  country, 
the  historic  inwardness  of  his  achievement 
Is  not  understood,  and  its  full  historic  Im- 
pact cannot  yet  be  calculated. 

What  McNamara  did  was  simple  enough 
In  essence.  He  Invented  and  imposed  a  new 
way  of  doing  defense,  if  that  is  the  right 
phrase.  And  in  the  course  of  doing  this,  he 
also  reformed  the  American  armed  Ecrvlces. 
It  sounds  easy.  But  in  fact,  there  h:  s  been 
no  other  really  radical  change  in  the  ac- 
cepted way  of  doing  defense  since  the  pro- 
fession of  defense  minister  was  first  In- 
vented In  the  West— it  happened  much  ear- 
lier In  Chlna^-by  the  brilliant  hunchback. 
Harpalus.  Alexander  the  Great's  cousin. 
Weapon  change*  have  been  countless,  but 
the  old  way  of  doing  defense  was  always 
continued. 

The  old  way  of  doing  defense  was  by  ex- 
perience, by  hunch,  and  by  the  feelings  in 
senior  generals'  and  admirals'  elbows.  It 
worked  well  enough  when  technological  ad- 
vances were  still  extremely  slow,  although 
even  in  the  past,  it  produced  some  very 
strange  results,  especially  In  armed  services 
with  the  complacency  inspired  by  habitual 
victory.  In  the  British  navy  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,  for  Instance.  Ironclad  ships 
and  steam  were  both  Introduced  over  the 
bitter  opposition  of  most  of  the  senior  ad- 
mirals. 

As  technological  advance  accelerated,  how- 
ever, the  consequences  of  the  old  way  of  do- 
ing defense  became  more  and  more  danger- 
ovis  and  costly.  Cavalry  generals  making 
idiotic  decisions  about  airplanes,  battleship 
admirals  fighting  outlays  on  aircraft  carriers, 
big  bomber  generals  obstructing  missile  pro- 
grams— all  this  we  have  seen  In  America  in 
the  lifetimes  of  most  of  us. 

For  the  old  way  of  doing  defense,  McNa- 
mara therefore  substituted  a  wholly  new 
way — defense  decisionmaking  by  statistical 
and  logical  analysis  (which  is  pxtually  mis- 
represented by  the  catch  phrase,  "cost  effec- 
tiveness"). The  main  consequence  was  a 
sharp  reduction  in  what  may  be  called  the 
unit  cost  of  defense.  In  other  words,  the 
United  States  began  to  get  far  more  military 
power  for  a  much  smaller  investment  of  men 
and  money. 

The  chief  tangible  result  to  date  of  this 
Immense,  uncomprehended  innovation  has 
been  the  Vietnamese  war.  No  one  can  doubt 
that  President  Johnson  would  have  refused 
to  commit  U.S.  forces  In  Vietnam  if  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  had  not  been  unanimous.  He 
needed  (and  perhaps  wanted)  only  that 
much  excuse. 

No  one  can  doubt,  either,  that  in  the  pre- 
McNamara  situation,  the  Army  members  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  would  have  bitterly  opposed 
intervention  in  Vietnam.  Gens.  Bldgway  and 
Gavin  merely  represent  the  old  Army  view- 
point. But  the  McNamara  reforms  had  mean- 
while  produced  the  first  fully  professional 
army  this  courtry  has  ever  had  reequlpped 
and  modernized  from  underclothes  outwards. 
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That  made  the  difference.  That  cauaed  the 
Joint  Chiefs"  unanimity. 

Yet  the  Vletnaineee  war.  large  aa  It  looma 
at  the  moment,  is  likely  to  sink  into  reUUve 
inalgnlflcance  as  compared  with  the  other 
reaulU  of  the  McNaoiara  reforms,  which  one 
cannot  yet  foreaee.  The  truth  of  the  matter 
Is  that  all  great  military  changes  always  tend 
to  lead  on  to  much  more  profound  change* 
of  many  kinds. 

The  doom  of  the  ctty  state  was  quite  di- 
rectly spelled  by  the  changes  In  Greek  mili- 
tary organization  and  flghtlng  methods  that 
began  with  Epamlnondas  and  culminated  in 
the  Alexandrine  army  that  Harpalus  supplied 
and  equipped  With  Alexanders  army,  the 
scale  of  history  changed  for  good  Imperial 
Athens  became  provincial  Athena,  and  the 
era  of  the  huge  Hellenistic  monarchies  began. 
Great  resuiu  have  even  been  produced  by 
such  seeralng-trlfllng  Innovations  as  the  In- 
troduction of  the  stirrup  from  eastern  Asia 
In  about  the  5th  Century  A.D  Without 
stlrrupe.  heavy-armored  horsemen  were  sadiy 
inefficient;  they  were  too  top-heavy,  in  fact, 
and  fell  off  at  the  first  shock  of  battle.  With 
stirrups,  all  that  changed  And  heavy- 
armored  horsemen  anchored  by  stirrups,  were 
the  easent)^  ingredient  in  the  social  design 
of  European  feudalism. 

The  McNamara  reforms,  moreover,  are 
quite  on  the  scale  of  the  veo'  greatest  mili- 
tary innovations  of  the  past.  To  grasp  their 
radical  nature,  you  need  only  imagine  a  US. 
Defense  Department  organized  like  the  3ovlet 
defense  minlsterlum.  In  that  event,  the 
Pentagon  would  still  be  ruled  by  Gens.  Elsen- 
hower. Clark  and  Bradley.  Spaatz  and  Eaker. 
and  other  survivors  of  WorW  War  II. 

Whether  or  not  McNamara's  new  way  of 
doing  defense  will  survive  intact  after  he 
departs  \a  of  course,  an  open  question.  If  it 
does  survive  approximately  lnt.ict,  as  seems 
most  likely,  we  must  watch  for  future  conse- 
quences with  alert  interest,  mingled,  perhaps, 
with  a  certain  apprehension.  But  as  Mc- 
Namara lays  down  hla  heavy  burden,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  has  deserved  su- 
premely well  of  this  republic. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Bom  In  Leeaburgh.  Va..  Payne  had  attend- 
ed Brunswick  High  School  and  waa  retired 
from  the  Baltimore  ft  Ohio  Railroad. 

He  served  three  separate  terms  In  the  House 
of  Delegates  from  1835  to  1939;  from  1947  to 
1959  and  from  19«1  to  84.  In  19«1  he  waa 
selected  by  the  Republicans  to  All  a  seat  va- 
cated by  Charlea  McC.  Mathla*  Jr..  who  re- 
signed to  take  over  the  poet  of  SUth  District 
representative. 

Payne  served  In  the  Army  from  1917  to 
1924 

He  served  with  Company  L,  313th  Infan- 
try. 79th  Division  and  Company  K.  11th  In- 
fantry. 28th  Division. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church.  Brunswick.  Brunswick  Lodge  No.  191 
of  AP*A  Masons.  Frederick  Lodge  of  Perfec- 
tion. Chesapeake  ConsUtory-.  All  Ghan  Tem- 
ple. Knights  of  Pythias.  Eagles.  Moose,  Uons. 
American  Legion.  Forty  A  Bight,  and  B&O 
Veterans  Association. 

He  Is  survived  by  his  widow.  Mrs.  Mary  E. 
Roby  Payne,  four  sisters.  Mrs.  Rosle  Bury. 
Mrs.  Annie  Barger  and  Mrs.  Mary  Hirst,  all  of 
Brunswick,  and  Mrs.  Ethel  Poole.  RockvlUe: 
three  brothers.  Wilson  Payne.  Theodore 
Payne  and  Edward  Payne,  all  of  RockvUle. 
and  a  number  of  nieces  and  nephews. 

Friends  may  call  at  the  Peete  Funeral  Home 
in  Brunswick  after  1  p.m.  Wednesday.  Fu- 
neral service*  will  be  held  at  the  First  Bap- 
tUt  Church.  Brunswick,  on  Friday  at  3  pjn. 
The  Rev.  Leonard  Carmack  will  officiate. 
Burial  will  be  In  Reformed  Cemetery.  Mld- 
dletown. 


Freedom  Budget 


March  12,  1968 


March  12,  1968 


Reaolved:  That  the  AFL-CIO  endorse  the 
broad  outUnea  of  the  Freedom  Budget. 


A  Guarantee  of  What  for  Whom? 


Hon.  Joseph  B.  Payne 


HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

or  MABTLAlfD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Txiesday.  March  12,  1968 

Mr.    MATHIAS    of    Maryland.    Mr. 
Speaker,  many  Marylanders  were  sad- 
dened by   the  death  of  the  Honorable 
Joseph  B.  Payne,  of  Brunswick,  who  died 
on  March  5  at  the  age  of  72.  Mr.  Payne, 
one  of  the  leading  citizens  of  Brunswick, 
had  a  long  record  of  public  service,  in- 
cluding 19  years  In  the  Maryland  House 
of  Delegates,  In  which  he  represented 
Frederick  County  from  1935  to  1939.  from 
1947  to  1959,  and  from  1961  to  1964.  A 
veteran  of  World  War  I  and  a  longtime 
employee  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Rail- 
road. Mr.  Payne  contributed  a  great  deal 
to  many  civic  and  fraternal  groups,  and 
will  be  sorely  missed  by  his  friends  and 
admirers. 

Mrs.  Mathlas  and  I  wish  to  extend  our 
heartfelt  sympathies  to  Mrs.  Payne  and 
to  the  entire  family.  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude In  the  Record  at  this  point  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  Frederick  Post 
of  March  6: 

FOBMCR  Delboatb  Joskph  B.  Patn* 
Di£s  AT  Age  73 

Former  Frederick  County  Del.  Joaeph  B. 
Payne.  72,  died  Tuesday  at  Newton  D.  Baker 
Veterans  Hospital  In  Martlnsburg,  W.  Va. 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

or    NSW    TO«K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  12.  1968 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  group 
has  fouKht  harder  or  longer  to  erase 
both  the  causes  and  effects  of  poverty  In 
the  United  SUtes  than  the  American 
labor  movement.  Further  evidence  of 
that  is  found  in  the  AFU-CIO  conven- 
tion resolution  that  gives  the  federa- 
tlons  solid  endorsement  of  the  broad 
outlines  of  the  freedom  budget  proposed 
by  the  A.  Philip  Randolph  Institute. 
Under  unanimous  consent.  I  now  insert 
the  AFTi-CIO  "Freedom  Budget"  resolu- 
tion at  this  point  In  the  Congressional 
Record : 


RKSOLtrrioN  No.  112:  Fussou  BuDcrr 
Whereas.  The  A.  PhlUp  Randolph  InaUtute 
haa  prepared  a  "Freedom  Budget"  to  be 
presented  to  Prealdent  Johnson  spelUng  out. 
a  course  of  action  toward  the  practical  llqul- 
daUon  of  poverty  In  the  United  States  during 
the  next  10  years,  and 

Whereas.  The  Freedom  Budget  guarantee* 
full  employment,  an  adequate  minimum 
wage,  farm  Income  parity,  a  decent  home  for 
every  American  family,  modern  health  serv- 
ices, full  educational  opportunities  for  all, 
updated  social  security  and  welfare  pro- 
grams and  an  adequate  tax  and  money 
policy,  and 

Whereas.  Here  In  the  United  State*,  where 
there  can  be  no  economic  nor  technological 
excuse  for  It.  poverty  Is  not  oiUy  a  private 
tragedy  but.  In  a  sense,  a  public  crime  and. 
above  all.  a  challenge  to  our  murallty.  and 

Whereas.  Over  200  outstanding  Americans 
— religious  leaders,  economists,  college  pro- 
fessors, soclologlste  and  labor  leaders — have 
endorsed  in  principle  the  basic  objectives  of 
the  Freedom  Budget,  and 

Whereas.  Prealdent  George  Meany  baa 
made  It  clear  that  the  Freedom  Budget  par- 
allels the  objective*  of  the  labor  movement; 
therefore,  be  It 


HON.  ROGER  H.  ZION 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  12,  1968 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  us 
share  grave  doubts  over  solutions  pro- 
posed by  the  President's  Commission  on 
Civil  Disorder  for  the  problems  and  un- 
rest in  our  cities.  The  Commission  has 
suggested,  once  again,  the  device  of  a 
"guaranteed  income"  as  a  panacea  to 
the  problems  of  the  ghetto  poor.  Hard 
work,  and  the  individuality  of  man  have 
been  labeled  as  "Inadequate"  by  this 
body.  Not  all  of  us  believe  these  virtues 
are  out  of  date,  and  I  commend  to  my 
colleagues  the  very  thoughtful  editorial 
appearing  In  the  Cor>'don,  Ind..  Republi- 
can this  past  week  as  going  to  the  heart 
of  the  matter.  Editor  M.  E.  Benton  writes 
as  follows: 

Look  Again.  Amouca 
The  President's  Commission  on  crime  and 
unrest  In  our  nation's  streets  came  up  with 
some  basic  conclusions  as  to  the  cause  of 
the  unrest,  but  they  are  not  things  that 
the  average  American  did  not  know. 

We  know  for  Instance,  that  any  man.  wom- 
an or  child,  made  to  feel  inferior  Is  a  seed 
planted  In  the  field  of  rebellion.  But,  being 
average  Americans  we  too  like  to  hide  our 
heads  In  sandplles  of  dreams  and  tell  our- 
selves that  although  this  Is  true,  Ifs  the 
other  fellow  who  will  not  face  facts. 

Someone  said  a  long  Ume  ago.  "We  can 
not  legislate  man's  morals".  We  can  make 
laws  guaranteeing  every  man  In  the  United 
States  equal  rlghte.  but  It  is  man  himself 
that  must  recognize  the  Immorality  of  de- 
grading another  human  being. 

This  basic  fact  Is  not  what  troubles  the 
mind  in  the  Commission's  report— It  Is  rather 
one  of  the  solutions  offered.  The  Commission 
showed  Its  Great  Society  Democrat  Influence 
In  asking  for  a  "guaranteed  income  for  every- 
one." whether  he  works  or  not. 

If  Americans  are  complacent  about  who 
will  enforce  the  rights  of  one  man  to  be 
respected  bv  other  men— we  appear  to  be 
even  more  complacent  to  the  .danger  with 
which  the  guaranteed  Income  proposal  is 
frothed. 

The   English   called   "guaranteed   Income 
the   dole   system.    !t    help<»d    make   England 
Socialist    and    destroyed    the    British    Em- 
pire. 

Russia  abolished  profits  in  favor  of  the 
Worklngman's  Soviet  society.  We  in  Amer-r 
lea  complacently  watch  union  after  union 
demand  and  force  unearned  wage  Increases 
which  are  destroying  profits  vital  to  thej 
economy's  growth. 

If  the  United  States  slU  by  and  lets  our 
Federal  government  seize  more  and  more 
power  through  such  proposals  as  this,  we 
will  see  the  authority  and  5=elf-respect  oi 
cities  and  states  washed  down  the  drain. 
This  centralizing  of  solutions  In  the  central 
government  Is  what  Germany  did  In  the 
1930's  out  of  It  came  Hitler. 

More  and  more  of  your  Income  Is  being 
taken  In  taxes  to  support  Indolence  by  peo- 
ple who  won't  work  but  who  will  support 
whoever  gives  the  most  from  the  public 
trough.  It  Is  the  fear  of  the  "Great  Lead- 
er" turning  off  the  spigot  that  supports 
Castro's  Cuba. 

This  suggestion  of  a  guaranteed  Income, 
put  Into  operation,  could  do  more  to  destroy 


even  a  complacent  society,  more  than  any 
other  thing. 

Look  about  you — America  used  to  mean  a 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people  and 
for  the  people.  Today  success  Is  suspect, 
poverty  perpetuated  by  the  party  In  power, 
criminals  are  pampered,  police  attacked,  and 
our  government  Is  bogged  down  In  spending 
money  It  doesn't  have. 

Look  again — the  solutions  proposed  by  the 
Crime  Commission  will  destroy  the  last 
vestige  of  what  built  America,  hard  work. 
Individuality  of  man,  free  enterprise,  and  the 
right    to    be    heard    In    free    elections. 

Look  Again  America — which  shall  It  be  for 
us — an  example  of  a  growing  free  society  or 
Just  another  fallen  empire  of  Socialism. 

This  year  we  will  still  be  able  to  practice 
the  opportunity  of  free  elections — It's  closer 
to  November  than  you  think. 


Two  Marylanders  Die  in  Vietnam 

HON.  CURENCE  D.  LONG 

or   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  12,  1968 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Sp4c.  Thomas  W.  Pryor  and  Sp4c.  Robert 
W.  Abemathy,  two  paratroopers  from 
Maryland,  were  killed  recently  in  Viet- 
nsun.  I  wish  to  commend  the  bravery  of 
these  young  men  and  honor  their  memo- 
ries by  Including  the  following  article  In 
the  Record : 

Two     MARTIJiNDDlS    DiK     IN    VIETNAM — ABHl- 
N>.THT      AND      PRTOR  ,     BOTH      PARATROOPERS, 

AreKiixeo 

Two  Maryland  partroopers,  one  from  Balti- 
more and  one  from  RockvUle,  have  been 
killed  In  Vietnam,  the  Defense  Department 
announced  yesterday. 

They  were : 

Spec.  4  Thomas  W.  Pryor.  son  of  Mrs. 
Josephine  Pryor,  of  813  Eaet  Thirty-fourth 
street.  Baltimore. 

Spec.  4  Robert  W.  Abemathy,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Robert  P.  Abemathy,  of  4403  Hallet 
street.  RockvUle. 

Specialist  Pryor,  21,  a  paratrooper  with  the 
lOlst  Airborne  Division,  was  killed  by  smaU- 
arms  fire  March  5  while  on  a  combat  mission 
near  the  border  zone,  his  mother  said  yes- 
terday. 

LOVED  paratroops 

Mr*.  Pryor  said  that  her  son,  a  rifleman, 
"Just  loved  the  paratroops." 

She  said  that  her  son  was  "very,  very 
patriotic  and  had  little  patience  with  the 
anti-war  demonstrators  and  that  sort  of 
thing." 

Until  hi*  laat  letter,  which  waa  less  en- 
thusiastic, she  said,  he  described  himself  a* 
"very  gung  ho." 

A  Baltimore  natlte,  he  attended  City  Col- 
lege and  was  graduated  from  Calvert  Hall 
High  School,  she  said. 

After  high  scho<d.  he  worked  for  a  year 
as  an  apprentice  automobile  mechanic  In 
Wilmington.  Del.,  living  there  with  a  brother, 
Richard  V.  Pryor. 

He  enlisted  In  the  Army  In  June.  1966.  and 
volunteered  for  airborne  service  Immediate- 
ly after  completing  hU  basic  training. 

An  older  brother,  Joseph  P.  Pryor,  waa 
killed  m  a  Navy  aircraft  accident  In  the 
Arctic  Ocean  In  1954  at  age  22,  Mrs.  Pryor 
said.  Specialist  Pryor's  father,  R.  Lamar 
Pryor.  a  Baltimore  accountant  and  real  eetate 
man.  died  In  1956. 

Survivors.  In  addition  to  Mrs.  Pryor  and 
the  brother.  Richard,  Include  a  sister,  Betty 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Pryor,  of  Baltimore,  and  three  other  brothers, 
Robert  L.  Pryor,  of  Joppatowne,  George  H. 
Pryor.  of  Cincinnati,  and  James  M.  Pryor, 
of  Baltimore. 

ON   patrol 

Specialist  Abemathy,  who  was  20,  was 
killed  Monday  while  on  a  patrol  near  Tay 
Hoa.  his  father  said  last  night.  He  was  In  the 
173d  Airborne  and  had  been  In  Vietnam  for 
about  6V2  months. 

The  young  paratrooper  enlisted  In  the 
Army  about  two  years  ago.  He  wanted  to 
finish  his  military  obligation  and  "come  back 
and  go  to  college,"  Mr.  Abemathy  said. 

His  Interest  was  physical  education.  While 
attending  Robert  E.  Perry  High  School  In 
RockvUle,  he  played  linebacker  on  the 
school's  football  team.  He  graduated  In  1965. 

Mr.  Abemathy  said  his  son  had  worked 
for  the  post  office  In  RockvUle  for  about  a 
year  after  school  before  enlisting  In  the 
Army. 

Besides  his  parents,  Specialist  Abemathy 
Is  survived  by  a  sister,  Lynette  Abemathy, 
a  student  at  Perry  High  School. 
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Improve  Public  Image  of  Model  Cities 
Program 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 


OF    HAWAII 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Tuesday,  March  12,  1968 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  find 
it  very  distressing  that  the  model  cities 
program,  which  holds  such  great  prom- 
ise for  our  American  cities,  appears  to 
have  been  initiated  in  a  manner  that  is 
less  than  satisfactory  to  the  people  it 
Is  designed  to  help.  My  conclusion  after 
studying  numerous  complaints  from 
Hawaii  Is  that  the  objectives  of  the  pro- 
gram and  the  means  of  achieving  those 
objectives  have  not  been  adequately  ex- 
plained to  the  people  whose  lives  are 
most  affected.  It  is  evident  also  that  there 
is  a  lack  of  imderstanding  and  compas- 
sion on  the  part  of  some  oflBclals  who 
have  recently  been  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  carrying  out  this  program 
that  deals  not  only  with  the  physical  en- 
vironment, but  also  with  the  human  be- 
ings who  now  live  In  that  environment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  my  sincere  hope 
that  any  initial  errors  that  have  been 
made  will  be  corrected  quickly  and  the 
model  cities  program  will  be  implement- 
ed in  the  manner  in  which  it  was  origi- 
nally intended. 

Because  of  my  deep  concern  for  the 
welfare  of  my  constituents  and  others 
who  are  similarly  affected  by  an  un- 
satisfactory Implementation  of  the  model 
cities  program,  I  am  submitting  for  In- 
clusion in  the  Congressional  Record  an 
open  letter  to  Members  of  Congress  from 
the  Nanakull  Hawaiian  Homesteaders 
Association,  Inc.,  an  organization  of 
Hawaii  citizens  whose  early  experience 
with  the  model  cities  program  leaves 
much  room  for  improvement.  They  are 
some  of  the  beneficiaries  of  the  Hawai- 
ian Homes  Commission  Act  of  1920, 
which  was  enacted  by  a  beneficent  and 
understanding  Congress  to  make  avail- 
able to  native  Hawaiians  for  home  leas- 
ing purposes  at  a  nominal  rental  certain 
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public  lands  In  the  then  Territory  of 
Hawaii. 

I  am  privileged  to  have  been  asked 
also  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  resolution  which  weis  recently 
adopted  by  the  organization. 
These  two  documents  follow: 
The   Nanakuli   Hawaiian    Home- 
steaders Association.  Inc.. 

March  5.  1968. 
Honorable  Sirs:  We.  the  Hawaiian  citizens 
presently  residing  on  homestead  land  at 
Nanakull,  Hawaii,  do  respectfully  request 
your  support  against  H.R.  11133.  The  bill  at 
present  Is  In  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  A  hearing  was  held  by  the 
subcommittee  on  Public  Lands  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
on  February  19,  1968.  Congressman  Walter 
Baring  of  Nevada,  by  request.  Introduced  the 
bill  on  June  26,  1967. 

The  Hawaiian  Homes  Commission  Act  of 
1920,  which  was  originally  the  Organic  Act 
of  1895  and  during  the  time  of  the  great 
"Mehele"  (land  gift  from  our  beloved  Prince 
Jonah  Kuhlo  to  the  Hawaiian  people),  made 
definite  provisions  for  homestead  lands,  and 
such  lands  to  be  held  In  trust  and  leased  only 
to  people  of  Hawaiian  ancestry.  When  Hawaii 
became  a  state,  this  trust  was  then  placed 
In  the  hands  of  Congress. 

With  the  Inception  of  Model  Cities  Pro- 
grams, according  to  Executive  Order  11063, 
In  order  for  the  program  to  qualify  for  fed- 
eral monies,  our  homestead  lands  must  be 
broken  apart.  Executive  Order  11063  denies 
federal  monies  for  any  urban  renewal  recip- 
ient fund  In  violation  of  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive's discrimination  opinion  on  race,  color, 
creed,  and  national  origin. 

We,  the  citizens  of  the  Nanakull  Hawaiian 
Homestead  lands,  do  not  wish  or  desire  to 
participate  In  the  Model  Cities  program,  and 
must  take  an  opposing  position  to  H.R. 
11133,  which  would  enable  the  Model  Cities 
program  to  become  a  reality  on  our  Home- 
stead lands.  We  wish  to  see  the  present  statue 
of  our  homestead  lands  kept  Intact. 

Because  our  state  does  not  provide  for  Ini- 
tiative or  petition  referendum  In  our  state 
constitution,  we  respectfully  submit  the  en- 
closed petitions  under  the  First  Amendment 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  that 
Is,  the  right  to  petition  the  Government  for 
a  redress  of  grievances.  Be  It  known,  also, 
that  said  enclosed  petitions  were  signed  by 
99.89%  of  the  adult  population  of  the  Nana- 
kull Hawaiian  Homestead. 

Once  again,  we  respectfully  ask  for  your 
support  In  opposition  to  H.R.  11133,  and  do 
hvunbly  pray  that  you  will  make  others  aware 
of  our  plight. 
Mahalo  nul  loa. 
Sincerely, 


Resolution,  Nanakuli  Hawaiian  Homestead- 
ers Association.  Inc.,  Nanakuli,  Oahu,  Ha- 
waii, March  4,  1968 

Resolved.  That  the  Nanakull  Hawaiian 
Homesteader's  Association,  Incorporated,  by 
the  membership,  opposes  the  proposal  to  re- 
move Federal  power  to  Intercede  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  State  lands  granted  by  the 
Hawaiian  Statehood  Act  of  1959. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  proposal, 
known  as  H.R.  11133,  would  needlessly  re- 
move an  essential  check  to  the  arbitrary 
exercise  of  State  power.  Moreover,  It  Is  not 
clear  how  this  legislation  could  benefit  any 
party,  for  If  the  State  does  not  act  in  a  man- 
ner violative  of  the  public  trust  described  in 
the  Statehood  Act,  the  continued  existence 
of  the  Federal  power  to  intervene  will  never 
come  Into  operation;  however,  only  If  the 
State  violates  the  public  trust  can  the  Federal 
power  operate.  It  would  seem  that  the  pro- 
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poBal    to   remove   this   guarantee   servee   no 
legitimate  purpoM. 

Adopted  by  the  unanimous  vote  or  all 
members  In  attendance  at  the  Association 
meeting  of  February  23.  19«8. 

Mr*.  &l*aiK  Olsth.  President. 
Mr  WnxiAif  C   Achi. 

Vice  President. 
Mrs.  BrTTY  Ann  Kaahaaina. 

Secretary. 


Fossils  Found  in  Antarctic 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  12.  1968 


Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, tomorrow  the  NaUonal  Science  Foun- 
dation. In  conjunction  with  Ohio  State 
University,  will  announce  one  of  the 
more  important  "finds'  of  recent  yeais 
involving  the  discovery  of  fossils  in  Ant- 

This  event'  has  great  significance  with 
regard  to  the  theory  of  continental  drift. 
It  is  also  related  to  a  better  understand- 
ing of  such  matters  as:  First,  the  basic 
geologic  structure  of  the  earth,  including 
the  ocean  floor  and  its  potential  uses; 
second,  phenomena  related  to  earth- 
quakes, and  possible  Improvement  in 
mans  capability  to  predict  them;  third. 
climatolcRical  histoi-y  and  prediction; 
and.  fourth,  relationships  between  the 
earth's  structure  and  the  flourishing  and 
decline  of  vanetles  of  both  vegetable  and 
animal  life. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Include  herewith  the 
statement  of  the  Foundation  in  an- 
nouncing the  results  of  this  research: 
Antarctic  Possu.  Find  May  Psovro*  Club  to 
Origin  of  Southern  Continents 
The  flrst  land-vertebrate  fossil  found  in 
Antarctica — a  two-and-a-half  inch  piece  of 
Jaw  bone — may  provide  a  clue  to  the  origin 
of  Southern  Hemisphere  continents. 

The  bone  was  discovered  last  December  in 
an  ancient  sedlment-Hlled  stream  bed  by  a 
geology  team  from  Ohio  State  University's 
(OSU)  Instlt\itc  of  Polar  Studies  led  by  Peter 
J.  Barrett  working  under  a  grant  from  the 
National  Science  Foundation  It  has  just  been 
Identified  by  Dr  Edwin  H.  Colbert  of  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History.  New 
York  City. 

The  foMll  bone  Is  from  an  amphibian  that 
lived  about  200  million  years  ago.  Fossil  rem- 
nants of  this  group  of  animals  have  also 
been  found  In  Australia  and  South  Africa  In 
rocks  of  about  the  same  age  (early  TrlasslO 
as  thoee  that  held  the  Antarctic  foasll. 

The  fossil  may  play  an  Important  part  In  a 
current  ma)or  scientific  controversy  deal- 
ing with  the  geographical  origins  of  the 
Southern  Hemisphere  conUnents  and  India. 
An  old  theorv.  revived  In  recent  years,  sug- 
gests that  Africa.  Antarctica.  Australia.  South 
America,  and  India  were  once  Joined  In  a 
■supercontlnent"  called  "Gondwanaland."  At 
some  time  In  the  ancient  past,  proponents  of 
the  theory  argue,  the  huge  continent  grad- 
ually broke  up  and  lU  segmenU  slowly  drift- 
ed to  their  present  locations. 

Opponents  of  this  continental-drift  theory 
have  offered  evidence  and  arguments  to  sup- 
port their  contention  that  such  continental 
movement  could  not  have  taken  place. 

The  proponents  of  continental  drift  say 
that  If  Gondwanaland  exUted,  then  certain 
evidence,  such  as  life  forms,  found  In  one  of 
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the  present  southern  contlnenU  should  be 
found  also  in  other  southern  continents  In 
clrcumsUnces  Indicating  that  It  exUted  at 
about  the  same  time.  The  evidence  also  must 
be  such  that  It  could  not  reasonably  have 
spread  acroM  thousands  of  miles  of  salt  water 
from  one  continent  to  another  and.  If  living, 
survive. 

Certain  kinds  of  rock  and  rock-layer  se- 
quences, as  well  as  plant  fossils,  have  been 
found  that  fit  the  requirements  of  the 
theory.  However,  a  vertebrate  animal  that 
lived  on  land  or  In  fresh  water,  common  to 
two  or  more  of  the  contlnenU,  and  considered 
vital  evidence  in  support  of  the  theory  by 
Its  proponenu,  has  not  been  found  until 
now  in  Antarctica — despite  arduous  search. 

The  fossil  was  found  by  the  OSU  group  In 
the  central  Transantarctlc  Mountains,  about 
325  miles  from  the  South  Pole.  Dr.  Colbert, 
who  is  curator  of  vertebrate  paleontology  at 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
said  the  animal  U  of  the  subclass  Labyrlntho- 
dontla.  and  probably  was  three  to  four  feet 
in  length.  He  has  not  yet  Identified  the  fos- 
rll  he!:>w  the  subclass  level. 

Labyrlnthodontla  U  a  major  group  of  ex- 
tinct amphibians  that  ranged  In  size  from 
alligators  to  salamanders.  They  were  the 
dominant  amphibians  of  the  late  Paleozoic 
and  e»rly  Mesozolc  eras  (350-200  million 
Vf-;\rs  ago)  and  may  well  have  Included  the 
ancestor  of  all  land  vertebrates.  The  fossil 
bone  found  In  Antarctica  measures  about 
two-and-a-half  Inches,  by  one-and-a-half 
Inches  by  one  Inch. 

Scientists  know  that  Antarctica  once  had  a 
warm  or  tropical  climate  conducive  to 
higher  forms  of  animal  life.  Large  fossil  tree 
trunks,  thick  seams  of  anthracite  coal,  and 
fossils  of  prehistoric  ferns  have  been  found 
on  the  southern  polar  continent. 

The  OSU  geology  team  that  found  the  fos- 
sil was  investigating  rock  strata  sequences  to 
learn  more  about  the  extent  and  flow  direc- 
tion of  the  ancient  Antarctic  ice  sheet,  and 
about  the  river  basin  sedlmenU  and  coal  de- 
posits. Such  Information  Is  expected  to  shed 
new  light  on  the  geologic  history  of  the  con- 
tinent. In  addition  to  Barrett,  the  team  In- 
cluded Dr.  David  H.  Elliot.  Ralph  J.  Balllle 
and  David  P.  Johnston.  Their  study  was  part 
of  the  United  States  Antarctic  Research  Pro- 
gram, funded  and  administered  by  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 

The  OSU  geology  team  worked  In  the  field 
between  November  12.  1987  to  February  2. 
1968  Barrett  reported.  They  worked  at  eleva- 
tions ranging  from  6.500  to  10.000  feet  lived 
In  two-man  canvas  tents,  and  traveled  many 
miles  across  snow  fields  to  rock  outcrops  In 
motorized  toboggans.  Temperatures  ranged 
from  15  degrees  to  minus  20  degrees  F.  while 
they  were  In  the  field  during  the  Antarctic 
summer. 

The  research  party  was  placed  In  the  field 
and  picked  up  by  C-130  Hercules  aircraft  of 
Air  Development  Squadron  Six,  a  unit  of  the 
U.S.  Navy's  Operation  Deep  Freeze. 
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This  Is  the  purpose  of  my  bill,  H.R. 
15235  which  would  greatly  Increase  the 
ability  of  the  U.S.  Travel  Service  to  at- 
tract visitors  from  abroad,  and  of  H.R. 
14779.  which  I  cosponsored,  to  provide 
"travel  incentive  stamps'  for  foreign 
tourists  who  travel  in  the  United  States. 
These  bills  offer  a  constructive  alterna- 
tive to  current  proposals  that  would  re- 
strict travel  by  Americans  outside  the 
Western  Hemisphere  in  order  to  reduce 
our  'tourism  deflclt." 

The  editorial  from  the  March   AAA 
magazine  follows: 

Travbi,  Ban 
Your  AAA  Club  takes  a  dim  view  of  cur- 
rent Administration  plans  to  levy  certain 
taxes  on  US.  tourists  traveling  abroad. 
Granted,  this  country  does  have  a  huge 
travel  deflclt — S2  billion  currently— and  ef- 
forts should  be  made  to  correct  It.  Your 
AAA  Club  would  not  want  to  stand  In  the 
way  of  constructive  efforts  In  this  direction, 
but  restricting  freedom  of  movement  of  our 
citizens  Is  not  the  best  solution. 

The  real  answer  Is  a  greater  effort  In  at- 
tracting more  tourists  to  this  country.  Pew 
Americans  realize  that  the  U.S.  already  has 
the  highest  tourist  receipts  In  the  world, 
something  like  «I  6  billion  at  this  time. 

But  the  United  States  has  not  even 
scratched  the  surface  on  tourist  potential. 
It  Is  an  axiom  of  tourism  that  promotion 
win  R"t  you  everywhere.  Yet  In  fiscal  1968 
the  U.S.  Travel  Service,  the  offlclal  U.S.  gov- 
ernment agency  In  charge  of  tourist  promo- 
tion had  a  budget  of  only  S3  million.  This 
Is  scarcely  more  than  Dade  County,  Florida, 
rppnds  annually.  In  fact.  15  other  countries 
spend  more  on  tourist  promotion  than  the 
United  States. 

The  US.  Travel  Service  Is  doing  an  ex- 
ceUent  Job  with  lU  limited  funds.  A  recent 
survey  showed  that  nearly  a  half  million 
tourlsU  and  more  than  S225  million  In 
revenues — over  and  above  what  might  nor- 
mally have  been  expected— have  resulted 
from  Increased  promotion  efforts  since  the 
agency  was  established  in  1961.  Yet,  year 
.liter  year  USTS  requests  additional  funds 
from  Congress  and  Is  turned  down. 

Before  enacting  measures  curbing  over- 
seas travel  from  the  United  States,  efforts 
should  be  made  to  bring  greater  numbers  of 
foreign  visitors  to  this  country.  We  have  a 
lot  to  offer. 


AAA  Backs  Travel  Incentives 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or    new    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  12.  1968 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  Automobile  Association.  ;n  its 
American  Motorist  magazine  this  month, 
ursed  strongly  that — 

Before  enacting  measures  curbing  overseas 
travel  from  the  United  States,  efforts  should 
be  made  to  bring  greater  numbers  of  foreign 
Visitors  to  this  country. " 


Support  the  President's  Conservation 
Proposals 

HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

or    INDHHA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  12.  1968 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  among  the 
important  matters  President  Johnson 
discussed  In  his  message  on  conservation, 
is  the  matter  of  solid  waste  disposal. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  agreement 
with  the  President's  proposed  extension 
for  another  year  of  the  legislation  we 
passed  in  1965  which  permitted  us  to  be- 
gin an  attack  on  the  nationwide  prob- 
lem of  how  to  take  care  of  the  solid 
wastes  problem. 

A  good  start  has  been  made  by  the 
Public  Health  Service  under  that  legis- 
lation. Research  and  development  con- 
tracts have  been  signed  with  many  of 
this  Nations  scientific  and  engineering 
institutions  and  organizations. 
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These  studies  are  directed  toward  find- 
ing more  efBclent  and  safer  methods  for 
getting  rid  of  the  mountains  of  garbage, 
trash,  and  junk  which  our  affluent  so- 
ciety creates  dally.  Some  of  these 
methods  involve  incineration  but  do  not 
add  to  the  air  pollution  problem.  Instead, 
some  of  them  actually  use  the  heat  of 
the  burning  refuse  to  generate  electric 
power. 

Other  methods,  such  as  that  being 
used  to  convert  the  Kenllworth  dump  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  from  an  air 
pollution  menace  to  a  park,  are  under- 
going practical  demonstration  in  scores 
of  cities.  Other  projects  are  exploring 
the  feasibility  of  using  city  garbage  and 
trash  to  fill  up  useless  ravines  and  aban- 
doned strip  mines. 

Equally  important,  under  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act.  planning  grants 
have  been  made  to  37  States.  Scores  of 
demonstration  grants  have  been  made  to 
show  how  effective  methods  of  solid 
wastes  disposal  can  be  put  Into  operation. 

Some  progress  has  been  made  toward 
finding  solutions  to  this  complex  and 
hazardous  problem.  What  is  proposed 
now  Is  to  extend  for  another  year  the 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  of  1965  so  that 
this  good  work  will  not  be  prematurely 
halted.  I  am  convinced  this  is  necessary 
if  our  cities  are  to  be  helped  in  coping 
with  their  solid  wastes  problem.  There- 
fore I  urge  favorable  consideration  of  this 
proposed  legislation. 

And  I  commend  President  Johnson 
for  proposing  additional  studies  in  this 
area  of  concern. 
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and  renovated  office  suites  for  Congress,  part 
of  the  supersonic  transport  plane  program, 
some  military  spending,  etc. 

It  Is  not  necessary  to  agree  with  the  Re- 
publicans to  the  page  number  and  line  as  to 
what  should  be  cut  from  the  budget  to  agree 
with  them  that  a  better  ordering  of  priori- 
ties Is  possible  and  necessary. 


PrioriHes 


HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  12.  1968 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  great  deal  of  attention  has 
been  focused  recently  on  the  proposal  by 
Representative  Charles  CrooDELL  and 
many  other  House  Republicans  to  cut 
$6.5  billion  from  the  fiscal  1969  budget 
and  redirect  about  $2.5  billion  into  meet- 
ing our  most  urgent  human  needs. 

In  an  editorial  on  March  7,  the  Balti- 
more Sun  hailed  this  proposal  as  a 
"worthwhile  challenge  to  the  adminis- 
tration" and  concluded  that  it  drama- 
tizes "that  a  better  ordering  of  priorities 
is  possible  and  necessary." 

I  would  like  to  include  this  editorial  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 
Priobities 

A  group  of  Republicans  In  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives  has  sug- 
gested item-by-ltem  cuts  In  the  Adminis- 
tration's 1969  budget  of  S6.6  bUllon,  with  $2.6 
blUlon  of  that  going  Into  programs  oriented 
toward  the  problems  of  the  cities,  particu- 
larly the  poor.  This  Is  a  worth-while  chal- 
lenge to  the  Administration  and  the  Demo- 
crats In  Congress.  The  Republican  group 
shows  that  in  the  present  circumstances  aid 
to  the  crisis-ridden  cities  can  be  Increased 
without  Increasing  the  total  budget. 

What  they  are  saying  Is  that  priorities 
must  be  established.  Urban  needs  come  be- 
fore such  things  as  a  new  library  building 


Neighborhood  Action  Crnsade  Endorsed 
by  Riot  Commission 


HON.  GEORGE  BUSH 

OF   TKXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  12,  1968 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  summer 
72  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives joined  Congressmen  Cowger,  CtoOD- 
ELL.  Steiger,  and  myself  in  the  cospon- 
sonshlp  of  legislation  urging  the  creation 
of  the  Neighborhood  Action  Crusade — 
local  volunteer  organizations  working  to 
rally  the  stabilizing  influence  already  ex- 
isting in  the  neighborhoods  to  prevent 
the  outbreak  of  violence  in  the  problem^ 
areas. 

The  recent  report  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Civil  Disorders — 
pages  10-14/21 — proposed  the  develop- 
ment of  "neighborhood  action  task 
forces  as  joint  community-government 
efforts  through  which  more  effective 
communication  can  be  achieved,  and  the 
delivery  of  city  services  of  ghetto  resi- 
dents improved." 

This  Is  essentially  the  proposal  Intro- 
duced last  August  1  in  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 759  and  now  pending  before  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee.  For 
the  benefit  of  the  Members  I  include  the 
full  text  of  House  Joint  Resolution  759 
in  the  Record  at  this  time  along  with 
pages  10-14/21  and  Sum  41  from  the 
report  of  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Disorders: 

H.J.  Res  759 
Joint  Resolution  to  call  upon  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  promote  volunUry 
Neighborhood  Action  Crusades  by  commu- 
nities   to    rally    law-abiding    urban    slum 
dwellers  In  preventing  riots 
Whereas    the    overwhelming    majority    of 
Negro    Americans    are    dedicated     citizens, 
strongly  opposed  to  disorder  and  violence; 
and 

Whereas  the  Involvement  of  these,  our  fel- 
low citizens.  In  keeping  the  peace  within 
their  own  neighborhoods  Is  essential  to  the 
realization  of  the  current  crises  In  our  cities; 
and 

Whereas  such  Involvement  must  be 
through  voluntary  citizen  participation,  or- 
ganized and  directed  by  local  citizens  at  the 
community  level;  and 

Whereas  the  President  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  possess  the  power  of 
leadership  necessary  to  inspire  such  locally 
controlled  and  directed  cltlzen-lnvolvement: 
Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled, 

1.  That  the  Congress  urges  the  President 
to  use  the  persuasive  powers  of  his  office  to 
call  upon  the  communities  to  Initiate  a 
Neighborhood  Action  Crusade  to  provide  con- 
tinuing communication  and  positive  direc- 
tion to  defuse  the  tensions  now  threatening 
the  lives  and  property  of  urban  America;  and 
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2.  That  the  Neighborhood  Action  Crusade 
be  composed  of  local  neighborhood  leaders, 
working  within  their  own  areas,  on  a  largely 
voluntary  basis  In  order  to  rally  those  stabil- 
izing Influences  within  each  local  community 
necessary  to  assure  peace  In  America's  cities; 
and 

3.  That  the  Congress  urges  the  ITesldent 
to  place  at  the  disposal  of  such  local  govern- 
ments as  may  request  assistance,  such  fund 
and  equipment  permitted  by  existing  statutes 
and  as  may  be  necessary  to  support  this 
Neighborhood  Action  Crusade;  and 

4.  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  Neighborhood  Action  Crusade  shall  be 
composed  of  local  programs,  developed,  or- 
ganized, and  directed  by  local  citizens  for 
such  periods  of  time  as  may  be  deemed  ad- 
visable. 

Programs:  First  Phase  Actions 
establishment  of  neighbobhood  action 

task  forces 
To  open  channels  of  communication  be- 
tween government  and  ghetto  residents.  Im- 
prove the  capacity  of  the  city  administration 
to  respond  effectively  to  community  needs 
and  provide  opportunity  for  meaningful  citi- 
zen participation  In  decision-making,  we 
recommend  establishment  of  Joint  govern- 
ment-community Neighborhood  Action  Task 
Forces  covering  each  neighborhood  within 
the  city  which  has  a  high  proportion  of  low- 
income  minority  citizens.  While  the  exact 
form  of  these  groups  will  depend  upon  the 
size  and  needs  of  each  municipality,  the 
following  basic  features  should  be  Incor- 
porated : 

Composition 

Each  Task  Force  should  Include  a  key  of- 
flclal In  the  Mayor's  office  with  direct  and 
Immediate  access  to  the  mayor,  ranking  city 
officials  from  the  operating  agencies  servicing 
the  ghetto  community,  elected  leaders,  rep- 
resentatives from  the  local  business,  labor, 
professional    and    church    communities    and 
neighborhood  leaders.  Including  representa- 
tives   of    community    organizations    of    all 
orientations   and   youth   leaders.  Each   Task 
Force  would  be  headed  by  the  Mayor's  rep- 
resentative.   In    the    larger    cities,    each    of 
these  chairmen  would  sit  as  a  member  of  a 
clty-wlde  Urban  Action  Task  Force. 
Functions 
The    Neighborhood     Action    Task    Forces 
should  meet  on  a  regular  basis  at  a  location 
accessible  to  ghetto  residents.  These  meet- 
ings win   afford   an  opportunity   for  ghetto 
leaders    to   communicate   directly    with    the 
municipal   administrators  for  their  area   to 
discuss  problems  and  programs  which  affect 
the  community.  In   effect,   this  device   fur- 
nishes an  Inter-agency  coordinating  mecha- 
nism on  the  one  hand  and  a  "community 
cabinet"  on  the  other. 

Ghetto  residents  should  be  able  to  rely  on 
the  capacity  of  the  Task  Force  to  cut 
through  the  maze  of  red  tape  and  to  over- 
come bureaucratic  barriers  In  order  to  make 
things — collection  of  giirbage,  removal  of 
abandoned  cars.  Installation  of  lights  In  the 
park,  establishment  of  playstreets— happen. 
To  accomplish  this  purpose,  the  participat- 
ing city  officials  should  be  those  with  opera- 
tional decision-making  authority.  Lesser  staff 
or  public  relations  personnel  will  not  be  able 
to  provide  the  confrontation  and  Interaction 
with  the  community  representatives  which  Is 
essential  to  the  effective  functioning  of  the 
Task  Force.  Moreover,  there  Is  grave  danger 
that  opening  channels  of  communication 
without  providing  opportunities  for  obtain- 
ing reUef  will  further  estrange  ghetto  resi- 
dents. If  this  Is  not  to  happen,  the  Task 
Force  should  have  a  meanlifgful  and  realistic 
capacity  for  securing  redress  of  grievances. 
For  the  same  reason.  It  Is  essential  that  the 
Task  Force  have  the  full  and  energetic  tup- 
port  of  the  Mayor  and  the  City  Council. 
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The  pot«ntlal  for  responding  effectively  to 
community  needa  Is  not  limited  to  available 
public  resources.  Acting  through  bu«lneM, 
labor  and  church  members  and  local  Urban 
Coalitions  which  have  already  been  formed, 
the  Task  Force  will  have  a  capacity  to  In- 
volve the  resources  of  the  private  sector  In 
meeting  needs  within  the  ghetto.  Possibili- 
ties range  from  support  of  special  summer 
youth  programs  (weekend  Ulps.  recreation 
events,  camping  programs  to  provision  of 
ciiltural  and  employment  opportunities  on  a 
year-round  basis. 

The  Neighborhood  Action  Task  Force  can 
play  a  significant  role  with  respect  to  youth 
activities.  One  possibility  involves  the  estab- 
lishment of  Youth  Councils  which  would 
employ  young  street  leaders  (regardless  of 
previous  police  records)  to  develop  com- 
munity programs  for  other  alienated  youth. 
These  activities  might  Include  organizing 
and  operating  remedial  libraries,  neighbor- 
hood cleanup  campaigns,  police  community 
dialogues  and  sports  competitions  In  their 
own  neighborhoods. 

Finally,  the  Task  Force  can  make  a  major 
contribution  to  the  prevention  of  civil  dis- 
orders. If  the  Task  Force  has  been  success- 
ful In  achieving  the  objectives  stressed  above. 
Its  members  JUrtll  have  gained  the  confidence 
of  a  wide  spectrum  of  ghetto  residents.  This 
will  enable  It  to  Identify  potentially  explosive 
conditions  and.  working  with  the  police,  to 
take  action  to  defuse  the  situation. 

Similarly,  the  Task  Force  could  have  con- 
siderable effectiveness  In  handling  threaten- 
ing Incidents  Identified  by  the  police.  To  ac- 
complUh   this   objective,    an   early    warning 
system  could  be  Instituted  during  the  critical 
summer    months.    Operating    on    a   24-hour 
basis,  such  a  system  would  have  the  capacity 
to    receive   and    evaluate    police    reports    of 
potentially  serious  incidents  and  to  Initiate 
an  appropriate  non-police  response,  utilizing 
communltv    contacts   and    Task    Force   per- 
sonnel.  Any  such  operation  must  have  the 
cooperation    of   the   police,   who  will   be   In 
control  of  the  overall  disorder  response.  To 
avoid   confusion   and   duplication   of   effort, 
the  Task   Force   should    have   responsibility 
for  coordinating  the  efforts  of  all  agencies, 
other  than  police  and  flre.  once  a  disturb- 
ance has  occurred.  An  example  will  serve  to 
Illustrate  how  such  a  system  might  operate. 
Following  the  slaying  last  summer  of  a 
Negro  teenager  by  a  Negro  detective  In  the 
Bedford-Stuyvesant     section     of     Brooklyn. 
New  York,  a  rumor  that  the  youth  had  been 
shot    by    a   white    policeman    and    that    the 
(Mllce  were  trying  to  suppress  this  Informa- 
tion began  to  circulate  through  an  already 
tense   neighborhood.  The  situation  became 
threatening.  Yet.  within  an  hour  three  white 
members  of  the  Mayor's  summer  task  force 
group  were  able  to  convince  a  group  of  black 
mllltante  that  the  police  version  was  true. 
Walking  the  streets  that  night  and  the  next 
two    evenings,    they    worked    to    dispel    the 
r\imor  and  to  restore  conununlty  stability. 

In  the  larger  cities,  the  Urban  Action  Task 
Force  could  have  responsibility  for  coordi- 
nating the  programs  of  various  municipal 
agencies,  concentrating  their  Impact  on  pov- 
erty areas  and  planning  for  the  more  effective 
implementation  of  existing  public  efforts. 

The  Commission  believe*  that  the  task 
force  approach  can  do  preclaely  what  other 
forms  of  neighborhood  organization  have  not 
been  able  to  do.  It  can  connect  the  real  needs 
and  priorities  of  low-Income  residents  with 
the  energies  and  resources  of  both  city  gov- 
ernment and  the  private  sector.  It  can  sub- 
stantially Improve  the  quality  and  timeliness 
of  city  services  to  these  areas.  It  will  fall  un- 
less all  of  the  groups  Involved  are  prepared  to 
deal  fairly  and  openly  with  the  problems  of 
the  oommunity.  But  If  It  succeeds.  It  will  not 
only  produce  Improved  services  but  help  to 
generate  a  new  sense  of  community,  aa  well. 
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Establishment  of  Effective  Grievance- 
Response  Mechanisms 
Effective  Implementation  of  the  Neigh- 
borhood Action  Task  Forces  will  depend  upon 
the  continuing  commitment  of  the  city  ad- 
ministration to  Its  success.  To  ensure  con- 
tinuous attention  to  many  of  the  sources  of 
tension  Identified  above,  we  recommend  that 
formal  mechanlsnu  for  the  processing  of 
grievances,  many  of  which  will  relate  to  the 
performance  of  the  city  government,  be  es- 
UblUhed  Independent  of  this  local  adminis- 
tration. 

We  are  convinced,  on  the  record  before 
this  Commission,  that  the  frustration  reflect- 
ed in  the  recent  disorders  reeulU.  In  part  at 
least,  from  the  lack  of  accessible  and  visible 
me:ins  of  establishing  the  merlU  of  griev- 
ance* against  the  agencies  of  local  and  state 
government,  including  but  not  limited  to  the 
police.  Cities  and  states  throughout  the  coun- 
try now  have  under  consideration  various 
forms  of  grievance- response  devices.  While  we 
are  not  prepared  to  specify  the  form  which 
such  a  mechanism  should  take  in  any  parti- 
cular community,  there  are  certain  criteria 
which  should  be  met.  These  Include: 

Independence. — This  can  be  achieved  by 
long  term  appwlntment  of  the  admlnlstratOT. 
subject  to  City  Council  removal.  The  griev- 
ance agency  should  be  separate  from  operat- 
ing municipal  agencies. 

Adequate  staff  arid  funding. — Exact  costs 
win  vary  depending  on  the  size  and  needs 
of  the  city's  population.  It  is  most  important 
that  the  agency  have  adequate  funds  and 
staff  to  discharge  Its  responsibilities. 

Comprehensive  coverage  of  grievances 
against  public  agencies  arid  authorities. — 
General  Jurisdiction  will  facilitate  access  by 
grlevants.  Moreover,  unlike  .specl;illzed  rom- 
plalnt  agencies,  such  as  civilian  review 
boards,  all  agencies  would  be  brought  equally 
under  public  scrutiny.  This  should  facilitate 
Its  acceptance  by  public  officials. 

Power  to  receive  complaints,  hold  hear- 
ings, subpoena  witnesses,  make  public  rec- 
ommendations for  remedial  action  to  local 
authorities  and,  in  cases  involving  violation 
of  law.  bring  suit. — These  powers  are  the 
minimum  necessary  to  the  effective  operation 
of  the  grievance  mechanism.  As  we  envision 
it,  the  agency's  principal  power  derives  from 
Its  authority  to  Investigate  and  make  public 
findings  and  recommendations.  It  should,  of 
course,  have  a  conciliation  process  whereby 
complaints  could  be  resolved  without  full 
Investigation  and  processing. 

Accessibility. — In  large  cities,  access  may 
require  setting  up  nelghlwrhood  offices  In 
ghetto  areas.  In  others,  local  resident  aides 
could  be  empowered  to  receive  complaints. 
It  should  be  possible  to  file  a  grievance  orally 
or  in  writing.  If  forma  arc  used,  they  should 
be  easily  understood  and  widely  available. 

Participation. — In  grievance  process,  grlev- 
ants should  be  given  full  opportunity  to  take 
part  in  all  proceedings  and  to  be  repre- 
sented by  counsel.  They  should  receive 
prompt  advice  of  action  taken,  and  resultt 
of  Investigations  should  be  made  public. 
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policy  and  the  implementation  of  programs 
affecting  them  by  Improved  political  rep- 
resentation, creation  of  Institutional  cban- 
neU  for  community  action,  expansion  of 
legal  services,  and  legislative  hearings  on 
ghetto  problems. 

In  this  effort,  city  governments  will  re- 
quire state  and  federal  support. 

The  Commission  recommends: 

State  and  federal  financial  assistance  for 
mayors  and  city  councils  to  support  the  re- 
search, consultants,  staff  and  other  resources 
needed  to  respond  effectively  to  federal  pro- 
gram initiatives. 
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'Freedom's  Challenge,"  by  Barry  Alex- 
aader  Abbott.  Florida  Winner  of  VFW 
Voice  of  Democracy  Contest 
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The  Commission  recommends  that  local 
governments: 

Develop  Neighborhood  Action  Task  Forces 
as  Joint  community-government  efforts 
through  which  more  effective  communica- 
tion can  be  achieved,  and  the  delivery  of 
city  services  to  ghetto  residents  Improved. 

Establish  comprehensive  grievance-re- 
sponse mechanisms  In  order  to  bring  all 
public  agencies  under  public  scrutiny. 

Bring  the  Institutions  of  local  govern- 
ment closer  to  the  people  they  serve  by 
establishing  neighborhood  outlets  for  local, 
state  and  federal  administrative  and  public 
service  agencies. 

Expand  opportunities  for  ghetto  residents 
to  participate  In  the  formulation  of  public 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or  ixoaiDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  i2,  1968 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  of  Representativee  the  fine 
and  patriotic  work  of  the  Veterans  of 
ForeiKH  Wars  of  the  United  States  and 
its  ladles  auxiUary.  In  particular,  I  sa- 
lute their  worthwhile  project,  the  Voice 
of  Democracy  contest,  which  is  con- 
ducted every  year. 

This  year,  over  400.000  school  students 
participated  in  the  contest,  competing 
for  the  five  scholarships  which  are 
awarded  as  the  top  prizes.  First  prize  is 
a  $5,000  scholarship,  second  prize  is 
$3  500,  third  prize  is  $2,500,  fourth  prize 
is  $1,500  and  the  fifth  prize  is  $1,000.  The 
contest  theme  was  "Freedom's  Chal- 
lenge." 

The  winning  contestant  from  each 
State  is  brought  to  Washington,  D.C., 
for  the  final  judging  as  a  guest  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

This  year's  Florida  winner  is  Mr. 
Barry  Alexander  Abbott.  He  is  a  resident 
of  Miami  and  a  student  at  Miami  Pal- 
metto Senior  High  School.  We  of  Miami 
are  indeed  proud  of  Barry,  a  worthy 
student  of  governmental  and  political 
affairs  and  a  fine  American. 

Barry  is  an  outstanding  example  of 
the  younger  generation's  acute  aware- 
ness of  national  and  international  af- 
fairs. Our  young  man  of  today  is  too 
well  educated  to  be  content  as  a  by- 
stander while  governmental  decisions 
and  political  history  are  being  made. 
Barry  is  an  activist,  eager  to  make  con- 
tributions in  the  channels  available  to 
him  and  his  fellow  students.  Americans 
should  be  most  grateful  that  the  VFW 
offers  its  Voice  of  Democracy  contest  as 
a  challenging  means  of  expression  and 
learning  for  young  citizens  like  Barry, 
the  leaders  of  tomorrow. 

I  am  anxious  to  bring  Barry  Abbott's 
speech  to  the  attention  of  the  House  of 
Representatives : 

Freedom's  Challencs 
(Winning    speech.    Department    of    Florida. 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  Barry  Alexander 
Abbott.     Miami     Palmetto     Senior    High 
School.  Miami,  Fla.) 

The  Idea  of  freedom  being  a  challenge  Is 
one  whloh  Is  both  startling  and  strange  to 


many  Americans  today.  Unfortunately,  these 
Americans  take  freedom  in  our  great  country 
as  something  which  has  been  passed  down  to 
them  by  an  "act  of  God."  These  people  do  not 
realize  that  the  freedom  that  they  enjoy  to- 
day was  dearly  purchased  by  the  men  and 
women  who  built  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. These  early  Americans  succeeded  beyond 
their  wildest  dreams  because  they  were  real- 
ists. They  knew  that  the  good  guy  does  not 
always  vrln,  and  the  bad  guy  does  not  always 
lose.  They  understood  that  if  the  good  guy 
was  to  fight  through  to  victory,  he  had  to  be 
fortified  with  something  more  than  Just  good 
intentions.  Our  American  pioneers  knew  that 
they  had  to  depend  on  their  own  resource- 
fulness. Initiative,  and  courage  If  they 
were  to  build  a  good  life  for  themselves  and 
their  children. 

Many  contemporary  Americans  fall  to  real- 
ize that  they,  like  their  forefathers,  must 
struggle  to  fulfill  freedom's  challenge.  I  be- 
lieve that  there  are  three  main  areas  chal- 
lenging American  freedom  today.  The  first 
is  patriotism,  the  second  is  social  reform,  and 
the  third  Is  political  maturity. 

By  patriotism.  I  don't  mean  a  shallow, 
mere  flag-waving  type  of  display,  even 
though  this  is  Important  in  some  Instances; 
I  mean,  rather,  the  deep,  sincere  love  of 
country  that  manifests  Itself  by  devotion  to 
American  ideals  and  government.  This  is 
the  type  of  feeling  which  is  essential  if  we  are 
to  preserve  and  improve  our  American  way 
of  life. 

The  next  area,  social  reform,  is  one  of  great 
importance  to  all  Americans  today.  We  are 
presently  In  the  throes  of  a  great  social  up- 
heaval. It  is  the  obligation  of  those  In  power 
to  do  everything  possible  to  see  that  the 
"American  Dream"  is  available  to  all  Ameri- 
cans, regardless  of  race,  religion,  or  creed.  It 
Is  also  essential  for  those  people  who  are 
fighting  for  full  American  citizenship  to 
recognize  their  social  responBlbiUties.  Free- 
dom Is  not  obtained  through  irresponsible  or 
criminal  behavior.  American  freedom  has  al- 
ways been  built  on  a  deep  respect  for  law 
and  order.  The  necessary  changes  must  and 
will  be  made,  but  only  through  Just  and 
legal  channels. 

Political  maturity  is  another  area  Im- 
portant for  freedom.  Because  the  United 
States  Is  the  strongest  free  world  nation,  it 
is  Important  for  our  citizens  to  be  realistic 
about  national  and  world  affairs.  It  is  time 
we  learn  to  elect  our  officials  on  their  merita 
alone,  and  not  cloud  the  issues  with  ref- 
erences to  race  or  religion.  In  foreign  affairs, 
Americans  should  recognize  that  freedom 
challenges  other  countries  also;  and  their 
ways  may  be  different  than  ours.  We  must 
learn  to  guard  against  the  "Big  Brother" 
complex,  while  also  avoiding  an  attitude  of 
Isolationism. 

It  is  obvious  that  our  freedom  Is  chal- 
lenged today  on  many  sides.  Americans  have 
always  met  the  problems  of  the  past  with 
courage  and  foresight.  We  can  do  the  same 
today  if  each  and  every  one  of  us  pledges  to 
become  personally  involved.  Only  through 
personal  commitment  and  hard  work  can  we 
Americans  preserve  and  extend  our  heritage 
of  freedom. 


How  Widespread  Is  Apathy  and  Fear? 
HON.  ALBERT  W.  WATSON 

or  sotrrB  Carolina 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  12,  1968 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  board 
member  of  "Help  Your  Police  Fight 
Crime,"  a  nonprofit  but  self-supporting 
cooperative,  I  am  heartened  by  its  great 
success  in  combating  crime  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  It  seems  that  the  major 
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obstacle  in  the  path  of  our  efforts  to  make 
Washington's  streets  safe  is  public 
apathy  and  fear  of  involvement  by  Dis- 
trict citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  letter  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Bill  Stover  to  some  1,600 
ministers  and  other  citizens  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  realistically  points  out 
what  must  be  done  to  overcome  this  ob- 
stacle. I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress: 

Dear  Fexlow  CrnzEN :  "Almost  Persuaded" 
did  not  save  King  Agrlppa.  Nor  will  It  save 
us.  our  families,  our  employees,  or  our  com- 
munity from  the  ravages  of  the  crime  cancer. 
Prompt  action  Is  needed — not  tomorrow, 
maybe — but  now — today. 

How  widespread  Is  apathy  and  fear?  Last 
week  a  white  secretary's  purse  was  picked  at 
a  downtown  bus  stop  by  3  Negro  boys  who 
Jostled  her.  Not  one  of  those  present  would 
help  identify  the  culprit,  not  even  loan  her 
a  dime  to  phone  for  help.  One  of  the  boys' 
mother,  an  honest  woman,  brought  the  purse 
and  her  son  to  the  police  station. 

Last  week  the  newly  elected  head  of  a  clty- 
wide  community  organization  admitted  he 
was  afraid  to  display  our  slogan,  lest  a  rock 
be  thrown  through  his  car  or  office  window. 
Tlie  implication  Is  quite  clear.  Like  many 
others  in  the  white  community,  this  man  was 
erroneously  equating  crime  wltn  race.  But 
crime  Is  not  a  racial  matter.  More  often  it 
Is  the  Negro  who  is  the  victim. 

Last  week  a  Negro  cab  driver,  a  Christian 
lady,  told  me  she  has  earned  her  living  for 
20  years  driving  her  cab,  but  now  gets  so 
tense  and  nervous  with  constant  fear  that  she 
may  have  to  quit.  She  said.  "I'm  afraid  to 
walk  my  little  dog  at  night  after  dinner.  In 
fact,  mister."  she  said,  "even  my  little  dog 
is  afraid — so  I  walk  her  in  my  back  yard." 

This  Help  Your  Police  Fight  Crime  organi- 
zation undertakes  to  spearhead  a  psychologi- 
cal attack  to  alert  and  help  make  the  public 
aware  of  Its  civic  respMjnsibllity  to  stand  up 
together  in  favor  of  law  and  order.  We  seek 
to  encourage  every  good  citizen  not  only  to 
Join  in  the  fight  on  crime,  but  to  help  pre- 
vent crime  before  It  takes  place.  It  must  be  a 
total  community  effort  by  police  and  people. 
Negro  and  white,  united  in  a  mutual  attack 
on  crime — their  common  enemy.  Small,  carp- 
ing criticism  of  each  other  must  be  replaced 
by  cooperation  loith  each  other. 

Our  3-fold  goal  is:  (1)  To  equip  a  million 
cars,  buses  and  trucks  in  the  area  with 
bumper  stickers,  front  and  rear,  reading 
"HELP  YOUR  POLICE  EIGHT  CRIME";  (2) 
a  million  letters  daily  carrying  the  same  mes- 
sage through  the  malls;  (3)  and  free  distri- 
bution of  a  million  "SAFER  COMMUNITY" 
folders  to  our  people,  all  within  the  next  00 
days. 

Your  prompt  action  in  this  community- 
wide,  united  psychological  war  on  crime 
could,  we  believe,  reverse  the  crime  trend  In 
ninety  days.  Nothing  else  has  worked.  Why 
shouldn't  we  now  try  working  through  men's 
minds  and  hearts?  Is  there  a  better  way  than 
to  follow  in  the  steps  of  the  Prince  of  Peace? 
He  never  resorted  to  rabble-rousing.  He 
taught  obedience  to  the  laws  of  God  and 
man. 

It  is  later  than  many  think.  But.  thank 
God,  It  Is  not  too  late  if  we  act  together  be- 
fore we  and  our  shops  get  knocked  off  one 
by  one.  This  surely  Is  a  day  of  Unite  or  fall. 
Which  shall  it  be?  How  much  precedent  will 
you  trade  for  the  safety  of  your  family  and 
employees? 

Could  you  conveniently  and  appropriately 
devote,  strictly  as  a  public  service,  some  of 
your  advertising  and  sales  space  and  time  In 
the  drive  to  Help  Your  Police  Fight  Crime? 

If  so,  you  are  invited  to  Join  the  "Help  Your 
Police  Fight  Crime"  club. 
Sincerely, 

"Biu."  W.  H.  M.  Stotkb, 

President. 
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Judge  J.  Watlies  Waring:   In  Memoriam 


HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

or    new    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  12.  1968 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
we  approach  consideration  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1968,  which  goes  further 
than  any  previous  legislation  in  securing 
for  all  Americans  those  rights  which  we 
hold  to  be  self-evident,  it  is  well  to  reflect 
on  the  heroes  of  equal  rights  and  more 
specifically  on  my  late  constituent,  for- 
mer Federal  Judge  J.  Watlies  Waring. 

Judge  Waring's  ruling  back  in  1947 
lead  to  the  political  rights  for  ail  citizens 
in  the  United  States  which  are  so  im- 
portant for  establishing  all  other  rights. 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  good  people  of 
South  Carolina  made  it  necessary  for 
Judge  Waring  to  leave  his  homeland,  but 
he  took  up  residence  in  my  district  and 
survived  to  a  fine  old  age. 

He  has  just  recently  been  buried  in 
Charleston,  a  prophet  with  honor  in  his 
coimtry  and  some  day  with  honor  also  In 
his  old  home. 

The  story  of  Judge  Waring  and  his 
contribution  to  history  is  set  forth  in  brief 
in  the  obituary  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
January  12,  1968,  which  follows: 

Judge  J.  Watlies  Waring  Dies — Opened 
Polls  to  Negroes  in  South — Ruling  Set 
Off  FVror  in  Native  South  Carolina  in 
1947 — Active  in  Civil  Rights  Cause  Hkrx 

Former  Federal  Judge  J.  Watlies  Waring, 
whose  landmark  civil  rights  ruling  in  1947 
opened  the  polls  to  Negroes  in  South  Caro- 
lina, died  yesterday  at  St.  Luke's  Hospital 
after  a  short  Illness.  He  was  87  years  old 
and  lived  at  25  East  77th  Street. 

The  Judge's  ruling  set  off  a  tumult  in 
South  Carolina,  his  native  state,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  and  his  wife  were  ostracized 
by  their  white  friends,  threats  were  made 
against  his  life  and  his  home  was  stoned. 
Efforts  were  also  made  to  Impeach  him,  but 
they  failed  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Ultimately,  his  decision  was  upheld  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court. 

As  one  result  of  the  decision,  the  Democrat- 
ic party  in  the  South  (and  the  Republican 
party  as  well)  was  obliged  to  enroll  Negroes 
and  permit  them  to  vote  In  the  primaries. 
This  was  especially  Important,  since  victory 
in  a  Democratic  primary  In  the  South  at  that 
time  was  tantamount  to  election. 

Despite  the  barrage  of  attacks  Judge 
Waring  remained  adamant  in  his  belief  that 
Negroes  were  entitled  to  political  equality. 
And  even  when  he  was  felicitated  by  them  for 
his  ruling  he  Insisted  that  all  he  had  done 
was  to  uphold  the  law. 

"Negroes  have  thanked  me  for  giving  them 
the  right  to  vote,  and  that  is  sweetly  flat- 
tering," he  said,  "but  my  colleagues  in  the 
law  know  that  I  gave  them  nothing.  The 
right  to  vote  belonged  to  them  as  much  as 
to  me,  and  I  was  Just  fortunate  enough  to 
be  a  Judge,  deciding  the  question  according 
to  law." 

In  other  significant  civil  rights  rulings,  the 
crusty  Judge,  whose  father  had  fought  for 
the  Confederacy,  gave  Negro  teachers  the 
same  pay  as  white  instructors  and  called 
unconstitutional  the  doctrine  of  separate  but 
equal  rights.  His  opinion  In  the  latter  segre- 
gation case  was  In  the  form  of  a  dissent,  but 
the  majority  decision  was  eventually  over- 
turned by  the  Supreme  Court. 

OK    ACLU    BOARD 

After  10  turbulent  years  on  the  bench. 
Judge  Waring  retired  and  came  to  live  in 
New  York,  where  he  became  active  in  the 
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cauae  of  Negro  equality.  He  w»a.  for  MMnpU. 
a  director  of  the  National  Committee  AgalMt 
Discrimination  in  Houalng.  trustee  of  th« 
National  Urban  League  and  a  vice  chairman 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  American 
Civil   UberUea   Union. 

•I  rather  shrink  from  saying  It  for  quota- 
Uon."  he  remarked,  "but  U  doea  seem  to 
me  that  by  being  a  Judge  I  have  gradu- 
ally acquired  a  paaalon  for  jusUce." 

A  member  of  a  slave-holding  family  that 
had  lived  In  the  South  for  8  generaUona. 
Julius  Watlles  Waring  was  bom  in  Charles- 
ton S  C  .  July  27.  1880.  the  son  of  Edward 
Peri7  Waring  and  the  former  Miss  Anna 
WaUles.  „    . 

After  attending  the  Student  University 
School  of  Charleeton.  young  Waring  entered 
the  College  of  Charleston,  where  he  earned 
a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  cum  laude  in  1900. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  the  following 
year  having  read  law  with  an  establUhed 
lawyer.  For  the  next  13  years  he  practiced 
his  profession  and  became  active  in  the 
Democratic  party. 

His  political  work  earned  him  appointment 
In  1914  as  Assistant  United  States  Attor- 
ney in  Charleston,  a  poet  he  held  for  sU 
years  before  returning  to  private  law  prac- 
tice. Concurrently,  from  1933  to  1942.  he 
was  Charlestons  Corporation  Counsel. 

He  was  appointed  to  the  Federal  bench  in 
1943  by  President  Franklin  D  Rooeevelt  on 
the  recommendation  of  Senator  Burnet  R. 
Maybank  aud  Senator  E.  D.  (Cotton  Ed) 
Smith,  both  vocal  segregationists.  His  first 
vears  as  a  Judge  were  uneventful,  as  were 
hU  rulings,  although  It  was  privately  known, 
that  his  own  attitude  on  racial  matters  was 
moderating. 

The  case  that  brought  him  fame  and 
obloquy  was  Instituted  by  George  Elmore, 
a  Negro,  who  contended  that  he  was  not 
permitted  to  vote  In  the  1946  Democratic 
primary  because  of  his  color.  The  party  re- 
pUed  that  It  was  a  private  club,  limited  ex- 
clusively to  "white  Denwcrats."  because  It 
had  rewritten  Its  membership  rules  to  that 
effect  In  1944. 

PinUC   SOPH13TBT 

In  upholding  Mr.  Elmore's  right  to  vote. 
Judge  Waring  sild: 

•To  say  that  there  Is  any  material  diner- 
ence  In  the  governance  of  the  Democratic 
party  in  this  state  prior  to,  and  subsequent 
to.  1944  Is  pure  sophistry." 

After  the  ruling  had  passed  the  Supreme 
Court's  scruUny.  30.000  Negroes  voted  In  the 
1948  primary.  It  was  the  first  time  since  Re- 
construction that  they  had  balloted  freely 
in  South  Carolina. 

Judge  Waring  was  Jeered  and  denounced  In 
the  white  community.  They  also  held  against 
him  the  fact  that  he  had  ejected  a  white  man 
from  his  courtroom  during  the  trial  and  then 
had  told  Negroes  there: 

'It  Is  a  disgrace  when  you  have  to  come 
and  ask  a  Judge  to  tell  how  to  be  an  Ameri- 
can.'* 

Calling  for  his  Impeachment  Representa- 
tive L.  Mendel  Rivers  charged  that  Judge 
Waring  was  "a  hypocrite"  and  added: 

"Unless  he  la  removed,  there  will  be  blood- 
shed. He  U  now  In  the  process  of  extracting 
a  pound  of  fiesh  from  the  white  people  of 
South  Carolina  because,  through  his  own  ac- 
tions,   he    has    been    ostracized    from    their 

society." 

iNXQu.vLiTT  pca  sa 

Despite  continuing  personal  and  public 
harassment,  Judge  Waring  continued  to 
make  rulings  favorable  to  Negroes.  In  1961. 
In  a  school  desegregation  case,  he  said  that 
•segregation  Is  per  se  inequality."  A  similar 
ruling  was  made  by  the  Supreme  Court  In 
1954  In  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education,  the 
case  that  overturned  the  separate  but  equal 
doctrine  that  had  been  In  force  since  1896. 

When  he  retired  In  1952  he  was  warmly 
praised  as  'a  very  great  Judge"  by  President 
Harry  S.  Truman.  For  hla  rulings  he  was  also 


honored  by  a  number  of  legal  organlaaUons. 
including  the  NaUonal  Lawyers  Guild.  The 
Newspaper  Guild  of  New  York  gave  him  a 
Page  One  award. 

In  1913  Judge  Waring  married  Mlsa  Annie 
Oammell  of  Charleston  They  were  divorced 
and  he  later  married  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Avery 
Hoffman,  who  survives.  He  Is  also  survived 
by  Mrs.  Anne  Warren,  a  daughter  of  his  first 
marriage. 

Judge  Waring  will  be  burled  In  Charleston. 


Maj.  Gen.  Yitihak  Rabin,  Ambat- 
tader  of  Urael,  D«li»ari  HU  Fir»l 
Address 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or   NXW   TOWt 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  12.  1968 
Mr  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  eve- 
ning many  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
House  had  the  privilege  of  hearing  the 
first  address  by  MaJ.  Gen.  Yitzhak  Rabin, 
Ambassador  of  Israel,  made  at  the  con- 
cluding dinner  of  the  ninth  annual  po- 
licy conference  of  the  American  Israel 
Public  Affairs  Committee  at  the  Shera- 
ton-Park Hotel  in  Washington. 

The  Ambassador  oresented  to  an  audi- 
ence of  more  tlian  l.OOO  Congressmen 
Government  ofBcials,  delegates,  and 
friends  of  the  American  Israel  Public 
Aflairs  Committee.  Israels  views  on  the 
Arab-Israel  conflict  and  the  major  steps 
that  must  be  taken  to  win  a  peace  set- 
tlement. ,  ^  ,  ..  ^ 
While  more  than  100  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  House  heard  the  Israel  Am- 
bassador last  night.  I  am  sure  that  his 
remarks  will  be  of  Interest  to  all  Mem- 
bers and  I  am  introducing  the  Ambas- 
sador's statement  in  the  Record 


Address  bt  His  Exchximct  Maj.  Gew. 
TrrzHAK  Rabim,  Ambas8ado«  or  Isbael 
I  would  try  to  describe  to  you  tonight  the 
main  problems  of  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict. 
The  day-to-day  events  reported  In  the  head- 
lines of  the  press  don't  necessarily  reflect  the 
real  problems.  An  explosion  In  a  Jerusalem 
building,  artillery  flre  exchanges  along  the 
Jordan  River,  a  terrorist  gang  captured  In 
the  vicinity  of  Nablus— these  are  the  by- 
products of  the  disease,  not  their  underlying 
causes.  As  with  every  disease.  It  Is  far  more 
important  to  get  at  Its  rooU.  than  to  treat 
Its  external  symptoms.  The  Arab-Israel  con- 
flict goes  back  many  years.  It  has  been  played 
upon  and  influenced  by  emotional  factors, 
by  baser  instincts  fed  by  religious  and  na- 
tional prejudices. 

It  Isn't  easy  to  distinguish  between  the  sig- 
nificant and  the  trivial  in  the  Middle  East— 
unless  one  has  an  Intimate  knowledge  of  the 
region— unless  one  follows  closely  the  course 
of  events  there,  day  by  day  and  even  hour 
by  hour.  The  striking  characteristic  of  the 
conflict  is  that  the  opponentt  are  totally  dis- 
similar in  their  final  alms.  Each  of  the  two 
parties  to  the  conflict  seeks  entirely  different 
goals.  The  aim  of  the  Arab  States  Is  Israel's 
destruction.  Israel's  aim  Is  peaceful  accom- 
modation of  Itself  m  the  Middle  East.  One 
side  strives  towards  a  situation  in  which  the 
other  side  Is  to  be  eliminated:  and  the  other 
side  seeks  to  secure  Its  mere  existence.  In 
peace  and  tranquility.  In  this  respect,  I  know 
of  no  other  conflict  In  the  world  comparable 
with  the  Arab-Israel  conflict.  There  are  a 
great  number  of  conflicts  and  wars  going  on 
In  the  world  today.  Some  of  these  arise  from 
territorial  disputes,  others  from  disputes  over 


forms  of  government  and  regime.  Some  arise 
from  the  will  of  one  people  to  conquer  and 
dominate  Its  neighbors.  But  a  situation  In 
which  one  nation  or  group  of  nations  seeks 
to  wipe  out  entirely  lU  adversary  Is  unique 
to  the  Arab-Israel  confUct.  The  ultimate  aim 
of  the  Arabs  Is  extermination.  Therefore,  as 
long  as  this  aim  has  not  been  achieved,  they 
have  to  decide  about  an  intermediate  policy. 
They  choose   the  policy  of   non-acceptance 
and  non-recognltlon  of  Israel.  Recognition. 
accepUnce  of  Israel  would  be  fundamentally 
In  contradiction  with  their  declared  ultimate 
aim.  Some  of  their  leaders  sUll  believe  that 
this    is    the   stage    of    laying    the    necessary 
groundwork    for    the    future.    For    the    past 
twenty  years  we  have  witnessed  an  Arab  pol- 
icy of  deliberately  Ignoring  Israel's  existence. 
Some  of  you  may  consider  what  I  have  been 
saying  at  best  as  exaggerated,  at  worst  as 
biased,    subjective    propaganda.    You    might 
ask.  Is  It  possible  today,  in  the  mld-20th  cen- 
tury, to  destroy  a  nation?  How  Is  It  possible 
that   any   state   In   our   day   and   age   could 
harbor  so  reckless  a  purpose? 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  the  experience  of 
Jewish  history  has  previously  shown  us  how 
such  a  thing  Is  possible :  It  Is  only  thirty  years 
since  the  Jewish  people  witnessed  what  was 
perhaps  the  most  awful  tragedy  even  In  our 
long  history.  We  saw  how  a  demented  dicta- 
tor came  to  power  In  a  great  European  na- 
tion, with  Its  historic  culture  and  traditions, 
and  harbored  Just  such  a  purpose — and 
carried  it  out.  Some  here  tonight  may  re- 
member the  voices  saying  then  that  such  a 
thing  could  never  happen.  Many,  many  peo- 
ple, Jew  and  Gentile  alike,  would  not  believe 
the  reports  when  they  first  began  to  trickle 
through,  of  the  elaborate  machinery  of  sys- 
tematic genocide  set  In  motion.  The  reality 
turned  out  to  be  even  more  terrible  than  the 
reports.  Six  million  were  destroyed,  methodi- 
cally. Why?  Because  they  were  Jews;  because 
as  their  luck  had  It,  they  didn't  even  have 
the  chance  to  stand  and  fight  back  effec- 
tively. 

It  might  be  said  that  this  could  only  hap- 
pen under  a  Hitler.  In  the  demented  regime 
of  Nazi  Germany,  that  It  could  never  happen 
again.  I  shan't  go  as  far  back  as  1948,  only 
back  to  the  second  half  of  May   1967.  The 
armed    forces    of    Egypt.    Jordan.    Syria   and 
Iraq  had  concentrated  along  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Israel's  borders.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Arab  troops  were  ready  for  battle, 
armed  with  the  latest  military  equipment, 
tanks,    planes,    artillery   and   all    the   other 
weapons  of  destruction.  The   noose  around 
our  necks  tightened.  The  plan  was  perfect, 
but  the  victim  refused  to  cooperate,  was  de- 
termined to  survive,  to  prevent  his  own  de- 
struction. Do  we  need  to  apologize  for  foiling 
our  Intended  assassins?  Can   there   be  any 
doubt  about  what  would  have  been  our  fate 
if  the  Arab  armies  had  triumphed?— about 
what  would  have  happened  to  us  If  we  had 
been  defeated?  There  Is  no  need  to  cite  the 
Egyptian  President's  statements  of  May  26. 
28  and  30.  What  he  said  was  quite  clear  and 
unequivocal.  It  was  said  to  the  world  at  large, 
over  radio  and  television.  This  was  only  nine 
months  ago.  and  I  am  sure  that  you  all  re- 
member It  well.  We  all  recall  the  wave  of  sym- 
pathy and  compassion  for  the  Jewish  people 
which   swept   the   civilized  world  after   the 
holocaust  of  World  War  II.  We  don't  want  any 
more  post-mortem  sympathies.  We  came  to 
Israel  to  reestebllsh  an  Israel  society  based 
on  traditional  Jewish  values  and  progressive 
Western  civilization.  Our  national  and  cul- 
tural self-determination  have  afforded  us  the 
conditions,  the  opportvmlty  and  the  means 
of  self-defense.  We  have  demonstrated  that 
we  are  as  capable  as  any  other  people  in  this 
world  of  defending  ourselves. 

The  developments  leading  up  to  the  Six- 
Day  War  were  sudden  and  dramatic.  I  do^o* 
whether  anyone  at  the  end  of  April  1967 
could  have  foreseen  an  outbreak  at  the  be- 
ginning of  June  like  that  of  the  Six-Day 
War.  We  might  well  ask  ourselves  how  so 


sudden  a  development  was  possible,  and  how 
It  came  about?  Its  origin  lies  in  the  reality 
with  which  we  have  lived  for  the  past  twenty 
years,  since  our  Independence.  The  very  same 
developments  which  led  up  to  the  Six-Day 
War  can  repeat  themselves  at  any  time,  at 
any  moment— as  long  as  the  policy  of  the 
Arab  States  remains  belligerency,  and  as  long 
as  they  remain  unreconciled  to  the  fact  of 
Israel  s  existence,  as  long  as  their  declared 
aim  will  be  the  destruction  of  Israel. 

Any  real  and  sincere  effort  to  prevent  war 
in  the  Middle  East  mutt  first  of  all  addrees 
Itself  to  this  problem.  Israel  seeks  peace,  with 
all  her  heart,  but  the  basic  condition  for  a 
real  peace  Is  mutual  recognlUon  and  a  com- 
mon understanding.  These  are  the  guiding 
lines  of  Israel's  every  action  and  policy.  When 
we  affirm  our  policy  of  direct  negotiations  to 
settle  all  the  problems  at  Issue,  this  Isn^t 
some  stubborn  insistence  on  one  particular 
course  or  tactic.  Our  Insistence  Is  that  nego- 
tiations must  be  direct,  between  our  neigh- 
bors and  ourselves,  whether  It  be  In  the  pres- 
ence or  under  the  auspices  of  the  U.N.  rep- 
resentative. And  this  Is  no  pointless  ob- 
stinacy. How  can  real  or  lasting  arrangements 
be  concluded  In  any  other  way?  The  whole 
root  of  the  evil  is  the  Arab  policy  of  non- 
reconclUatlon  and  non-recognltlon. 

Any  international  approach  acknowledging 
this  Arab  policy  can  only  frustrate  every 
possibility  of  getting  at  the  rooU  of  the 
Arab-Israel  confUct.  Any  approach  Intimat- 
ing International  approval  or  endorsement 
of  Arab  refusal  to  recognize  us,  or  allowing 
them  to  evade  the  basic  necessity  of  reach- 
ing agreement  with  us  directly— any  such 
approach  will  fall  to  solve  the  tensions  In  the 
Middle  East.  It  Is  not  the  rights  of  a  victor 
that  we  are  claiming.  All  we  ask.  and  claim 
ts  recognition  as  an  equal  party.  In  any  solu- 
tion. We  have  had  our  experience  of  arrange- 
ments made  without  direct  negotiation.  In 
1957.  the  IDF.  evacuated  the  Slnal  Penin- 
sula, on  the  strength  of  Inadequate  Inter- 
national arrangements.  An  international 
emergency  force  was  established,  and  thir- 
teen Maritime  Powers  guaranteed  free  pas- 
sage In  the  Straits  of  Tlran.  It  took  two  days 
for  that  emergency  force  to  vanish  away. 
It  Is  better  to  pass  over  In  silence  what  be- 
came of  the  guarantee  of  the  Maritime  Pow- 
ers. All  who  really  and  sincerely  want  peace 
must  first  and  foremost  do  nothing  to  enable 
the  Arabs  to  evade  the  basic  essentials.  Basic 
essentials  mean  Arab  settlement  with  Israel 
of  their  outstanding  differences. 

We  are  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
.\rab-Israel  conflict  Is  Intricate  and  complex. 
But  we  have  had  to  fight  three  wars  in  the 
last  20  years.  While  we  may  have  come  out  on 
the  winning  side.  It  Isn^t  wars  we  want  but 
peace.  I  have  been  a  soldier  all  my  life.  I 
know  how  cruel  and  harsh  war  is.  with  Its 
tragedy  and  bloodshed.  The  Six-Day  War 
may  appear  to  have  been  "a  famous  victory*', 
nnd  Indeed  it  was.  Our  830  dead  and  about 
3.000  wounded  may  appear  to  have  been  a 
small  price  to  pay.  In  proportion  to  the 
dimensions  of  the  wr.r  and  the  forces  In- 
volved, it  wasn't  a  high  price  to  pay  for  our 
survival.  But  this  Is  not  true  in  terms  of 
any  national  calculation.  830  dead  is  a  high 
proportion  of  our  population.  Our  casual- 
ties In  the  Six-Day  War  were  higher  than  the 
proportlonste  total  of  United  States  casual- 
ties In  the  Korean  and  Viet  Nam  War  put  to- 
£;ether.  And  this  was  all  in  six  days,  not 
fifteen  years.  We  do  not  seek  wars,  even  if  we 
know  that  we  aren't  going  to  be  the  losers. 
What  we  want  is  to  prevent  war,  to  deter 
our  enemies  from  aggression  against  us.  In 
the  absence  of  ppace. 

Bitter  experience  has  taught  us  that  the 
only  way  to  prevent  war  Is  through  military, 
economic  and  political  strength.  We  don't 
want  anyone  else  to  fight  our  wars  for  us. 
Our  citizens  are  ready,  able  and  prepared  to 
defend  their  lives  and  protect  our  national 
existence.  The  fact  that  the  Arabs  are  60 
million  and  we  2>^  million  doesn't  alarm  us. 
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The  only  thing  that  we  ask  of  our  friends 
throughout  the  world  is  to  let  us  have  the 
means,  the  equipment  to  defend  ourselves. 

The  Arab  States  have  the  backing  of  a  Great 
Power.  This  power  has  no  inhibitions,  moral 
or  otherwise,  in  Its  unlimited  support  of  the 
Arab  States.  It  Is  pouring  an  abundance  of 
weaponry,  of  very  high  quality.  Into  the 
Arab  States.  They  have  thousands  of  their 
military  advisors.  Instructors,  and  techni- 
cians In  the  Arab  States.  The  Egyptian  Presi- 
dent has  told  the  editor  of  Look  Magazine 
that  there  are  barely  one  thousand.  This  is 
far  from  the  true  figure,  one  of  many  In- 
accurate statements  In  the  Interview.  The 
true  figure  Is  double  and  even  triple  that. 
The  military  presence  of  that  World  Power 
m  the  Middle  East  is  an  established  fact.  If 
Alexandria  and  Port  Said  are  not  described 
as  military  bases  of  that  power.  It  Is  a  mere 
matter  of  semantics.  The  permanent  pres- 
ence of  that  power's  naval  vessels  In  those 
harbors  makes  them  bases  In  fact  If  not  in 
name. 

The  question  which  the  world  must  answer 
Is  whether  to  support  the  cause  of  war  or  the 
cause  of  peace,  the  cause  of  negotiation  and 
settlement  or  the  cause  of  non-recognltlon 
of  a  nation's  right  of  very  existence. 

I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
expressing  the  appreciation  of  my  country 
for  the  understanding  and  help  we  have  had 
from  the  United  States.  I  say  so  especially  in 
regard  of  the  United  States  Government's 
efforts  to  achieve  a  Just  and  lasting  peace  In 
the  Middle  E&t,  a  policy  set  forward  by 
President  Johnson  In  his  statement  of  June 
19.  1967. 

After  twenty  years  of  statehood.  Israels 
struggle  Is  still  for  her  very  existence.  But, 
we  hope  and  believe  that  peace  will  come  to 
the  Middle  East.  The  road  to  It  might  be  a 
long  one.  We  know  that  it  would  entail  sacri- 
fice, suffering  and  heavy  burdens  on  us.  We 
have  no  other  choice.  It  Is  our  belief  that 
our  cause  Is  deserving  of  the  support  of  the 
nations  of  the  free  world. 
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While  one  of  the  greatest  privileges  in  this 
nation  Is  the  right  to  dissent.  I  doubt  If  the 
BUI  of  Rights  was  ever  Intended  to  protect 
those  who  contemptuously  destroy  and  muti- 
late the  revered  symbols  of  our  country.  What 
these  people  refuse  to  understand  Is  that 
they  are  undermining  the  very  system  that 
gives  them  the  right  to  dissent. 

Our  flag  is  a  symbol  of  those  who  shed 
their  blood  that  we  might  have  the  right  to 
be  free,  and  to  have  the  right  to  protest 
things  we  believe  are  wrong.  But  we  make 
mockery  of  our  valiant  men  who  died  to  pre- 
serve it,  and  all  that  It  stands  for,  when  we 
burn  the  symbol  of  our  freedom. 

Every  state  in  the  union  has  laws  against 
the  desecration  of  the  flag.  It  has  been 
desecrated  in  the  past,  but  the  new  thing  U 
the  public  tolerance  of  this  evil.  Perhaps  It 
Is  a  sign  of  the  times.  But  I  would  say  It  Is 
a  bad  sign. 


Our  Asian  Policy 


Flag  Burning  a  Bad  Sign  of  the  Times 


HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  12,  1968 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recently 
came  across  the  following  column  by 
evangelist  Dr.  Billy  Graham,  which  I  feel 
is  worthy  of  the  thoughtful  consideration 
of  ray  colleagues  and  the  readers  of  the 
Record. 

Dr.  Graham  expressed  my  own  feel- 
ings on  this  important  subject,  and  I 
sincerely  hope  that  the  day  is  not  far 
distant  when  the  symbol  of  our  great 
Nation  will  be  protected  against  those 
who  would  defile  it. 

The  article  follows: 
Mt  Answer:  Plac  Bttrning  a  Bad  Sign  of 
THE   Times 
(By  Billy  Graham) 

"It  seems  to  me  that  some  of  our  'angry 
young  men'  are  going  to  irrational  extremes. 
1  refer  to  the  demonstrators  who  tear  up 
their  draft  cards,  and  destroy  the  American 
flag.  What  do  you  think  of  this  kind  of  be- 
havior?"—K.  B. 

Personally,  I  find  It  revolting  and  distaste- 
ful. 

I  recently  saw,  on  the  same  day.  In  the 
same  newspaper,  pictures  of  some  of  our 
young  men  facing  danger  and  death  in  Viet- 
nam, and  pictures  of  other  young  men  burn- 
ing an  American  flag,  and  protected  by  police 
while  doing  so.  This  was  a  shocking  contrast. 


HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  12.  1968 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  nec- 
essary for  each  Member  of  this  Congress 
to  direct  full  attention  to  the  increasing- 
ly grim  Vietnam  conflict.  It  is  no  longer 
possible  for  any  problem  or  policy — 
domestic  or  foreign— to  be  considered 
without  the  added  sting  and  taunt  of 
Vietnam.  And  it  is  no  longer  possible 
for  us  to  delude  ourselves  into  thinking 
that  we  are  slowly  escalating  ourselves 
into  a  victory  in  that  dim.  distant  land. 
For  we  are  not. 

Prof.  Edwin  O.  Reischauer,  distin- 
guished former  Ambassador  to  Japan, 
has  addressed  himself  to  this  dilemma 
and  has  presented  forthrightly  "a  broad 
look  at  our  Asian  policy."  It  is  necessary 
for  us  to  realize  that  as  we  experience 
the  failure  of  our  well-intentioned  Far 
East  policy,  we  must  search  for  a  viable 
one  that  will  replace  it  in  the  future.  The 
purpose  is  not  to  abandon  Asia,  but  to 
seek  our  proper  role  there. 

May  I  especially  draw  your  attention 
to  Professor  Reischauer's  comment  on 
future  U.S.  involvement  throughout  the 
world : 

The  United  States  will  obviously  have  to 
continue  to  bear  the  major  share  of  the  load 
for  stability  and  development  In  the  less  de- 
veloped parts  of  the  world— simply  because 
as  the  richest  and  strongest  nation,  we  can 
most  easily  carry  this  heavy  burden.  But  we 
should  no  longer  try  to  do  It  alone,  nor  should 
the  task  be  seen  by  us  and  others  as  a  speclfl- 
cally  American  undertaking  In  response  to 
a  specifically  American  policy.  Such  an  ap- 
proach Inevitably  is  self-defeating. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  insert  at  this 
point  "A  Broad  Look  at  Our  Asian  Pol- 
icy" by  Harvard  Prof.  Edwin  O.  Reisch- 
auer which  appeared  March  10,  1968,  in 
the  New  York  Times : 

A  Beoad  Look  at  Oitr  Asian  Policy 
(By  Edwin  O.  Reischauer) 

The  Japanese  continually  talk  about  the 
doronttma— the  quagmire— Into  which  Amer- 
ica has  sunk  in  Vietnam.  They  remember 
that  when  they  similarly  sank  Into  the 
doronuma  of  a  guerrilla  war  against  natlon- 
allstlcally  Inspired  Chinese,  the  only  road 
out  led  through  total  war  and  total  defeat 
for  Japan. 
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The  metaphor  l«  not  an  unfamlHar  one 
in  thU  country.  We  are  begged  down  in  a 
aeemlngly  endleas  and  increasingly  hopelew 
■•dirty  war.  In  our  frenzy  to  keep  our  heads 
above  the  engulfing   muck,  we  have   given 
little  thought  to  where  we  should  be  trying 
to  go    not  Just  in  Vietnam,  but  In  Asia  as 
a  whole.  Ostensibly  we  are  still  on  the  same 
course    that    led    us    Into    the    Vietnamese 
swamp  But  to  continue  In  this  direction  will 
only  compound  our  difficulties.  On  this  point. 
I  suspect   that   there   Is   a  growing,   though 
unartlculated.      consensus      among      hawks, 
doves,  owls  and  the  rest  of  us  pocr  sparrows^ 
We   seem   to   have   lost   our   bearings   and 
until  we  find  them  we  can  have  little  hope 
for  a  better  future  In  otir  relationship  with 
Asia   We  must  discover  where  there  is  firmer 
ground  on   which   to  stand   and   then  head 
resolutely  In  that  direction.  Unless  we  do  so. 
we  may  not  find  any  way  cut  of  the  Viet- 
namese dcronuma.  or,  still  worse,  the  route 
we  choose,  as  In  Japans  case,  may   lead  to 
an  even  greater  morass. 

In  recent  weeks  three  widely  separated  and 
quite  dissimilar  events  have  underlined  our 
need  to  take  a  broader  look  at  our  Asian 
problems.  I  am  referring  to  the  Vletcong  at- 
tack en  the  -cities  of  South  Vietnam,  the 
Pueblo  lncld«nt  ott  North  Korea  and  Lon- 
don's announcement  of  the  withdrawal  of  all 
British  forces  from  east  of  Suez  by  1971. 
All  three  were  adverse  to  our  Immediate  In- 
terests, but  If  they  help  us  to  lift  our  eyes 
from  Vietnam  to  the  larger  problems,  they 
could,  in  the  long  term,  prove  blessings  in 
disguise. 

It  may  still  be  too  early  to  Judge  the  full 
significance  of  the  new  stage  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  but  It  seems  probable  that  the  psy- 
chological effects  wUl  outweigh  the  military. 
It  may  be.  as  some  argue,  that  the  Increased 
intenalty  of  the  war  and  the  heightened  hopes 
of  the  Vletcong  will  make  It  difficult  for  them 
to  subside  back  Into  a  more  passive,  long- 
range,  guerrilla  strategy.  In  that  sense,  their 
opUons  may  have  been  reduced  to  fairly  early 
and  complete  victory  or  a  compromise 
settlement.  It  Is  even  more  Ukely  that  the 
drastic  decUne  in  the  well-being  and  security 
of  the  urban  population  of  South  Vietnam 
has  greatly  dlnunlshed  the  chances  that  any 
Saigon  regime  can  establish  an  effective  gov- 
ernment m  the  3outh  as  long  as  the  fighting 
continues. 

The  psychological  Impact  on  Americans 
also  has  been  heavy.  Many  have  come  to  see 
what  has  been  obvious  for  a  long  time  to 
the  more  perceptive— that  this  Is  a  war  which 
America  cannot  really  win.  At  the  ouUet.  it 
seemed  possible  that  the  Conununlst  dissi- 
dent* could  be  forced  to  go  back  under- 
ground, where  In  time.  If  all  went  well  above- 
ground,  they  might  wither  away.  But  gradu- 
ally It  has  become  obvious  that  the  best  that 
could  be  hoped  for  was  a  compromise  settle- 
ment far  short  of  stated  American  objectives 
and  dangerously  suscepUble  to  an  eventual 
Communist  take-over.  Even  this  hope  Is  now 
dimming,  and  there  Is  a  growing  possibility 
that  in  the  end  the  United  SUtes  will  be 
forced  by  the  apathy  of  the  Vietnamese  and 
the  incompetence  of  the  Saigon  leaders  to 
settle  for  as  dignified  an  exit  from  Vietnam 
as  can  be  arranged. 

But.  however  the  war  comes  out.  It  has 
already  been  lost  in  terms  of  our  original 
obJecUves.  Our  basic  purpose,  as  often  stated, 
was  to  prove  that  so-called  "wars  of  naUonal 
liberation"  did  not  pay.  The  assumption  was 
that,  whatever  the  mix  of  internal  revolution, 
external  InsUgaUon  and  open  aggression  In 
Vietnam,  a  determined  stand  on  our  part 
could  suppress  it  and  would  thtia  discourage 
the  repetition  of  the  story  elsewhere. 

Instead  we  have  proved  quite  clearly  to 
ourselves  and  everyone  else  that  we  cannot 
win  a  war  like  the  one  In  Vietnam— at  least 
at  a  price  that  would  make  the  effort  worth- 
while. Vietnam  has  made  It  much  more 
dubious  than  It  was  before  that  we  would 
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intervene  ftrongly  In  a  •UnUar  situation  else- 
where in  Asia  and  unthinkable  that  we  would 
do  so  while  the  Vietnam  war  lasted.  The 
SEATO  approach  to  the  problems  of  Asia 
has  been  proved  a  failure.  In  other  words, 
we  are  comlUftJO-thfl  end  of  a  policy. 

Some   Americans   flfi*   It   hard    to   accept 
this  fact  because  they  \elleve  It  can  only 
mean  disaster  for  Asia— ind  eventually  the 
world.  Assuming  the  falliire  o^  our  thumb- 
in-the-dlke  operation  In  Vletnani.  they  ex- 
pect the  Communist  waveJito  sweep  over  all 
of  Asia.  But  is  this  correit?  New  "wars  of 
national   liberation"   have-not   broken  out. 
except  for  small-scale  instu-gency  in  north- 
east Thailand  which,  while  possibly  in  part 
a  spillover  from  the  Vietnam  war.  Is  largely 
the   product  of  local   conditions.  Smoulder- 
ing Communist  Insurgencies  have  not  flared 
up,  except  in  the  Philippines,  where  purely 
local  misrule  has  given  new  life  to  old  em- 
bers. Elsewhere  in  Asia,  there  haa  been  no 
response  to  our  failure  In  Vietnam.  In  fact, 
m  Indonesia  a  powerful  Communist  move- 
ment   has    been    crushed    by    nationalistic 
forces  during  these  same  years. 

Basically,  the  success  or  failure  of  Commu- 
nist  movements   In   Asia    Is   determined    by 
internal  conditions.  With  the  one  exception 
of  North  Korea,   which  was  established   in 
1945  by  Soviet  military  power.  Communist 
movements  in  Asia  have   depended  almost 
exclusively    on    Internal    forces    and,    where 
successful,   have  been  carried   along  by  na- 
tionalistic tides.  In  short,  nationalism  every- 
where has  proved  to  be  a  greater  power  than 
any  other  Ideology  or  any  external  pressure. 
Our   concept   of    Communism    as    a   great 
wave    threatening    to   sweep   over   the   dike 
we  were  desperately  trying  to  build  in  Asia 
Is  quite  false.  Communism  might  be  better 
compared  to  local  grovmd  water,  and  In  most 
cases — one    could    cite    Indonesia,    Burma, 
Cambodia.  India  and  many  other  countries — 
this  ground  water  has  not  succeeded  In  un- 
dermining   the    local    political    structures. 
What   we  have  been   trying   to  do  In   Asia 
thus  may  be  largely  unnecessary — as  well  as 
Impossible.  Asian  states  do  not  need  military 
dikes  so  much  as  good  economic  land  All. 

The  outstanding  fact  about  the  second 
event,  the  North  Korean  seizure  of  the  Pueb- 
lo, is  that  the  Administration's  response  was 
very  sensible  and  cautlotis.  and  the  cries  of 
the"  hawks  were  surprisingly  muted.  Perhaps 
the  lessons  of  Vietnam  are  not  being  lost 
on  Americans. 

But  the  Pueblo  Incident  also  has  its  own 
lesson.  It  shows  once  again  that  many  Asians 
are  not  prepared  to  live  by  the  rules  of  the 
game  of  international  relations  devised  In 
the  West.  Even  the  Soviets  have  observed 
most  of  the  rules  and  have  tacitly  developed 
new  ones  with  us.  The  Chinese  Communists 
and  the  North  Koreans  have  repeatedly 
shown  that  they  have  only  contempt  for 
these  Western  rules.  Other  non-Western  na- 
tions— and  even  some,  like  Cuba,  which  are 
part  of  Western  culture— have  done  the 
same. 

ThU  Is  a  fact  of  life  that  we  must  recognize. 
Lacking  the  means  to  force  the  rules  on  these 
countries  at  a  price  that  would  be  worth  the 
effort,  we  have  to  learn  to  live  with  the  situa- 
tion. This  means  a  further  limitation  on  the 
scope  of  our  acUons  In  Asia.  The  recent  ex- 
ample  showed    that   while    an   unprotected 
American  Intelligence  ship  can  safely  operate 
12  miles  off  a  Soviet  coast,  Just  as  their  Intel- 
ligence ships  operate  safely  even  closer  to  our 
ports  and  naval   vessels,  similar   operations 
along   the   coasts   of   a   country    like    North 
Korea    can   be    undertaken    only    If    we    are 
prepared  to  provide  strong  defense  support  or 
run  high  risks.  This  Is.  of  course,  only  a  small 
and  very  specialized  case,  but  It  Is  Illustrative 
of  a  broad  category  of  military,  diplomatic, 
economic   and  cultural   activities  in  which 
our  freedom  of  action  toward  Asian  nations 
Is  severely  Unalted  by  theU  reftisal  to  accept 
our  nilea. 


At  this  time  when  Americans  are  disturbed 
by  the  Pueblo  Incident  and  dazed  by  the 
blow-up  in  the  Vietnamese  cities,  the  British 
announcement  of  complete  withdrawal  from 
Asian  comes  as  a  further  blow  Painfully 
aware  at  last  of  the  limitations  of  our  power 
in  Asia,  we  are  appalled  by  the  thought  that 
the  power  vacuum  In  the  Indian  Ocean  left 
by  Britain's  departure  may  have  to  be  filled 
by  us.  To  attempt  to  do  so  might  stretch  our 
power  so  thin  and  so  overburden  our  econ- 
omy and  psyche  that  we  collapse,  as  the  Com- 
munUts  hopefully  predict.  Or,  recoiling  at 
the  magiUtude  of  the  problems  In  Asia,  we 
might  decide  to  withdraw  Into  "fortress 
America."  psychologically  and  literally,  leav- 
ing the  rest  of  the  world  to  stew  in  Its  own 
Juices. 

Either  of  these  developments  would  be 
an  unmitigated  disaster  for  us  and  the  whole 
world.  Unfortunately,  neither  can  be  re- 
garded as  altogether  unlikely  In  our  present 
state  of  frenzied  preoccupation  with  Vietnam 
and  disregard  of  the  bigger  problems  In  our 
relations  with  Asia.  Let  us  hope  that  these 
three  successive  shocks  will,  like  cold  water 
m  the  face,  help  us  to  clear  our  befuddled 
minds  so  that  we  can  get  our  bearings  In 
time. 

We  might  start  by  examining  the  meaning 
of  Britain's  withdrawal.  London  has  already 
taken  Its  force  of  10,000  men  out  of  Aden  and 
by  the  end  of  1971  will  have  withdrawn  a 
similar  force  from  the  Persian  Gulf  and  more 
than  50.000  men  from  Singapore  and  Malay- 
sia, closing  down  the  great  Singapore  naval 
base  All  that  will  remain  of  Britain's  once 
preponderant  military  power  east  of  Suez 
will  be  a  small  Internal  security  force  of  6,000 
Gurkhas  In  Hong  Kong. 

Will  this  British  withdrawal  result,  as  Is 
so  often  predicted.  In  the  creation  of  a 
power  vacuum  In  the  Indian  Ocean?  Only  In 
a  very  relative  sense.  Seventy  thousand  men 
supported  by  only  minor  naval  and  air  power 
constitute  little  real  military  strength  In  a 
huge  area  like  the  Indian  Ocean,  flanked  by 
nations,  from  Indonesia  through  India  and 
the  Middle  East  to  West  Africa,  with  an  ag- 
gregate population  of  around  900  million. 

Twice  British  troops  have  helped  quell  vio- 
lence in  the  tiny  Island  of  Mauritius— a  task 
which  even  the  United  Nations  might  have 
been  able  to  accomplish.  One  might  argue 
that  the  absence  of  serious  trouble  In  the 
oll-rlch   Persian   Gulf,   despite   the   general 
backwardness  of  the  area  and  the  survival  of 
medieval  sheikdoms  on  the  southern  shore, 
can   be   attributed   In   part   to   the   British 
presence.  United  Kingdom  forces  played  a 
role  In  avoiding  conflicts  in  certain  former 
British  territories,  such  as  Kenya,  Tankan- 
ylka,  Uganda  and  Kuwait.  They  also  helped 
contain  the  Indonesian  confrontation  with 
Malaysia,  though  Indonesia's  own  pathetic 
weakness  and  the  presence  of  the  American 
Seventh  Fleet  In  the  South  China  Sea  were 
probably  more  Important  factors. 

When  It  comes  to  the  larger  tasks,  how- 
ever. It  Is  hard  to  see  how  the  vestigial  British 
presence  in  the  Indian  Ocean  has  made  much 
difference.  Certainly,  forces  of  this  size  could 
not  have  suppressed  any  determined  subver- 
sive movement  in  one  of  the  larger  countries. 
The   British   troops   In   Aden  were  not  able 
to  maintain  tolerable  levels  of  law  and  order 
even    In   that   lightly   populated   area.   The 
British  presence  had  no  great  Influence  on 
the   fighting   between   Pakistan    and   India. 
If   Soviet   aggressiveness   needed   deterrence 
In  the  Indian  Ocean,  this  obviously  was  pro- 
vided by  factors  other  than  the  70,000  British 
troops    scattered    around    the    area.    If    any 
external  forces  helped  discourage  Conununlst 
China  from  renewing  Its  attack  on  India  or 
invading   Burma,   it   was   the   possibility   of 
American   Intervention,   not   the   presence   a 
thousand  or  more  miles  away  of  a  handful 
of  British  soldiers. 

In    terms    of    major    military    forces,    the 
Indian  Ocean  and  the  lands  around  its  shores 


have  constituted  a  power  vacuum  for  some 
time  The  withdrawing  of  the  last  few  cubic 
centimeters  of  external  military  strength 
will  not  greatly  change  the  sltuaUon,  except 
psychologically  for  Americans.  We  see  our- 
selves standing  all  the  more  alone  In  our 
effort  to  preserve  through  military  strength 
a  stable  and  peaceful  world. 

It  Is  a  good  time  to  ask  ourselves  some 
searching  questions.  The  first  might  be:  If 
the  Indian  Ocean  area  has  managed  to  stay 
tolerably  stable  within  a  near  power  vacuum, 
may  it  not  continue  to  do  so  in  a  complete 
power  vacuum?  Perhaps  the  rickety  political 
and  social  structures  of  the  region  can  stand 
more  successfully  without  our  heavy-booted 
military  tread  on  their  flimsy  floors.  More- 
over, past  experience  elsewhere  would  sug- 
gest that  the  people  of  the  area  might  be 
more  likely  to  address  themselves  with  suc- 
cess to  renewing  or  repairing  their  political 
and  social  structures  If  we  were  not  so  eager 
to  mastermind  the  task  for  them.  We  should 
have  learned  enough  from  Vietnam  to  see 
how  dangerous  and  futile  It  would  be  for 
us  to  undertake  similar  involvements  even 
farther  afield. 

A  broader  question  might  be:  What  risks 
would  we  be  taking  In  falling  to  replace  the 
British  in  the  Indian  Ocean  and  how  accept- 
able would  these  risks  be?  It  would  be  fool- 
ishly complacent  to  assume  that  there  would 
be  no  Increase  in  the  possibility  of  disturb- 
ances. Nor.  In  a  rapidly  evolving  situation, 
could  we  presume  that  the  past  level  of  sta- 
bility guaranteed  the  continuance  of  an 
equal  level  of  stability  In  the  future.  There 
would  obviously  be  risks,  but  it  would  seem 
safer  to  accept  these  than  to  try  to  counter 
them  by  an  approach  which  has  already 
proved  hazardous  and  ineffective  el.sewhere. 
This  Is  particularly  true  because  In  the  whole 
Indian  Ocean  area  the  United  SUtes  has 
few.  If  any,  Immediate  national  Interests  at 
stake. 

The  only  great  danger  to  us — and  It  would 
be  a  danger  only  over  the  long  run — would 
be  the  establishment,  by  either  the  Soviet 
Union  or  China,  of  such  effective  control  over 
large  parts  of  this  area  that  the  dominating 
country  greatly  increased  Its  own  national 
power.  But  Is  this  a  real  danger?  Is  It  not 
merely  a  bad  nightmare  produced  by  our 
traumatic  experiences  In  the  early  postwar 
years?  If  either  the  Chinese  or  Russians  were 
such  supermen  that  they  could  accomplish 
this  sort  of  control  In  Asia  despite  the  stag- 
gering obstacles  of  poverty,  backwardness 
and  violent  nationalism,  we  mere  mortals 
obviously  could  not  compete  with  them  any- 
way, and  might  as  well  make  obeisance  our- 
selves. 

A  more  realistic  American  concern  in  this 
region — again  In  the  long  run — is  Its  devel- 
opment In  prosperity  and  stability  as  a 
healthy  part  of  our  shrinking  globe.  Increased 
warfare  and  Internal  instability  would  ob- 
viously disrupt  this  desirable  development. 
If  American  Involvement  could  eliminate 
these  dangers,  it  would  be  a  worthwhile  effort 
to  make,  but  the  Vietnam  example  suggests 
that  our  efforts,  far  from  stopping  such  dis- 
ruptions, would  be  likely  to  make  them  even 
more  destructive.  And  again  the  Vietnam  ex- 
ample shows  that  our  own  involvement  in  at- 
tempting to  keep  the  peace  by  military 
means  sharply  reduces  our  ability — or  at 
least  our  willingness — to  make  contributions 
In  the  economic  and  technological  fields, 
which  in  the  long  run  are  far  more  effective 
ways  than  military  action  to  develop  proe- 
perlty  and  stability. 

It  Is  also  hard  to  see  where  specific,  short- 
range  American  interests  are  much  involved. 
The  blocking  of  the  Straits  of  Malacca  would 
force  the  Japanese  to  make  a  big  detour  In 
their  life  line  to  their  vital  oil  resources  and 
some  of  their  Important  markets.  For  the 
same  reason,  Suez  Is  of  particular  Interest  to 
Europe,  though  the  increasing  size  of  tankers 
and    falling    costs    of    long-distance    water 


transportation  make  even  a  reopened  Suez  of 
declining  Importance. 

But  the  sea  lanes  through  the  area  do  not 
lead  us  anywhere.  The  resources  and  trade  of 
the  whole  Indian  Ocean  region  are  not  vital 
to  the  United  Stetes,  and  therefore  their  de- 
nial through  local  warfare  or  internal  in- 
stability would  not  seriously  affect  us.  The 
Impact  on  the  Japanese  economy  would  be 
much  more  serious,  and  even  Western  Eu- 
rope would  be  discomfited,  but  not  the 
United  States. 

Even  for  Japan  and  Western  Europe  it  U 
only  the  oil  of  the  Persian  Gulf  that  Is 
vitally  Important.  The  denial  of  this  oil  to 
the  outside  world,  because  of  piracy,  revo- 
lution or  war,  would  entail  financial  losses 
to  certain  American  companies,  but  these 
losses  would  be  inconsequential  compared 
with  the  costs  to  our  nation  of  Vietnam- 
type  military  Involvement.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Japanese  economy  might  face 
disaster,  and  Europe  would  be  sorely  hurt. 
Close  to  a  half  of  the  energy  resources  on 
which  the  Japanese  economy  operates  con- 
sist of  Persian  Gulf  oil,  while  half  of  Eu- 
rope's petroleum  comes  from  the  Middle 
Eastern   area. 

This  situation  suggests  another  funda- 
mental question  we  should  ponder:  Why  do 
Japanese  and  Western  Europeans,  who  have 
very  clear  national  Interests  at  stake  In  the 
Indian  Ocean  area,  look  with  equanimity— 
one  might  say  complacency— on  the  pros- 
pects there,  while  Americans,  who  have  no 
clear  national  Interests  at  stake,  f»el  that 
they  face  an  agonizing  decision?  This  para- 
dox perhaps  best  Illustrates  what  is  basi- 
cally wrong  In  our  relationship  with  Asia. 

World  War  II,  from  which  we  alone  among 
the  larger,  advanced  nations  emerged  rela- 
tively  unscathed,    left   us   widely    extended 
around  the  world  and  burdened  with  heavy 
responsibilities.  Our  response  to  this  chal- 
lenge was  on  the  whole  wise  and  generous. 
But  the  abnormal  postwar  situation  created 
In  us  habits  of  mind  and  response  which 
have  proved  increasingly  unsound.  We  have 
commonly  exaggerated  our  Immediate  inter- 
ests in  Asia,  the  risk  these  interests  faced, 
and  our  capacity  to  deal  with  them.  As   a 
consequence,  we  have  tended   to  overreact. 
Seeing  us  respond  In  this  way,  other  coun- 
tries, such  as  Japan  and  those  of  Western 
Europe,  which  have  much  greater  interests 
in  Asia  and  face  far  greater  risks,  have  In- 
creasingly come  to  expect  that  in  any  situa- 
tion  the  United    States   would   do   all   that 
reasonably  could  be  done— and  very  possibly 
more  than  was  reasonable.  Both  we  and  they, 
thus,  have  come  to  assume  that  the  United 
States    unilaterally    would    undertake     the 
responsibility    for    maintaining    stability    in 
Asia — and    elsewhere  throughout  the  world. 
The  Pax  Britannica  of  the  19th  century  was 
apparently  being  replaced  by  a  Pax  Ameri- 
cana. 

The  analogy  Is  extremely  misleading.  This 
is  no  longer  the  19th  century.  We  live  in  a 
far  more  heavily  populated,  complex,  highly 
integrated  and  power-crammed  world.  The 
explosive  forces  are  far  greater  and  the  need 
for  peace  and  stability  far  more  urgent.  The 
thin,  selective  system  of  the  Pax  Britannica 
would  be  entirely  inadequate  for  the  present 
situation.  A  guarantee  of  peace  by  a  single 
nation — anv  nation— is  even  less  realistic.  In 
this  age  of  intense  national  feelings,  such  an 
approach  Is  doomed  to  failure.  It  breeds  re- 
sistance among  friends  as  well  as  foes. 

Japan  .offers  a  good  case  In  point.  We  have 
already  seen  that  its  national  interests  are 
far  more  deeply  Involved  than  are  our  own 
in  the  stability  of  the  Indian  Ocean  area— 
particularly  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Straits 
of  Malacca.  The  same  is,  of  course,  true  of 
our  comparative  national  Interests  in  the 
stability  of  east  and  Southeast  Asia.  The 
countries  of  the  area  constitute  important 
trading  partners  for  Japan,  but  not  for  us— 
with  the  exception  of  Japan  iteelf .  The  safety 
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of  the  sea  lanes  that  lead  to  Japan  are  a 
matter  of  life  and  death  to  the  Japanese 
economy.  A  general  collapse  of  peace  in  East 
Asia  could  drag  Japan  down  too. 

Given  this  situation.  It  would  be  comical, 
If  It  were  not  so  tragic,  that  most  Japanese 
regard  matters  of  defense  and  stability  In 
East  Asia  as  being  peculiarly  American  prob- 
lems, not  Japanese.  They  feel  that  what  is 
involved  is  American  pride  and  an  evil  am- 
bition to  dominate  the  world.  While  valuing 
close  contacts  with  the  United  States,  with 
which  Japan  does  about  30  per  cent  of  Its 
total  trade,  many  Japanese  iear  too  close  an 
association.  They  regard  American  bases  in 
Japan,  not  so  much  as  valuable  to  Japan  for 
the  security  and  stability  they  provide  to 
much  of  East  Asia,  but  its  detrimental  to 
Japanese  Interests,  because  they  might  in- 
volve Japanese  In  an  American  war  with 
China. 

In  other  words,  Japanese  have  come  to 
take  for  granted  the  benefits  of  the  American 
presence  and  therefore  tend  to  think  only 
about  the  possible  liabilities.  Tliey  seem  to 
assume  that  a  senseless,  driving  ambition 
would  keep  the  United  States  militarily  in- 
volved In  East  Asia  even  without  Japan's 
cooperation  or  the  convenience  of  Japanese 
bases.  It  never  occurs  to  them  to  worry  about 
what  might  happen  in  their  part  of  the  world 
If  the  United  States  decided  to  draw  back 
to  mld-Paclfic.  Thus,  the  only  problem  that 
looms  In  their  minds  Is  the  danger  of  Japa- 
nese Involvement  in  an  American  war  in 
East  Asia,  and  the  best  way  to  diminish  this 
risk  seems  to  them  to  be  to  get  rid  of  the 
American  bases  In  Japan  and  the  Japanese- 
American  security  treaty. 

This,  of  course,  is  not  the  attitude  of  the 
Japanese  Government  and  some  of  those  who 
vote  for  It.  I  say  only  "some,"  because  the 
governing  partv's  electoral  strength  is  based 
more  on  domestic  Issues  an  on  foreign  policy. 
In  the  early  years  of  this  decade,  there  were 
signs  that  an  Increasing  proportion  of  the 
Japanese  were  beginning  to  see  their  security 
interests  in  a  more  realistic  way  and  were 
thus  coming  to  value  the  American  presence 
In  East  Asia.  But  the  growing  Intensity  of 
the  Vietnam  war  during  the  past  three  years 
has  smothered  this  healthy  trend,  and  once 
again  the  chief  concern  in  Japanese  minds 
U  the  threat  to  Japan  of  the  American  alli- 
ance, not  the  dangers  to  Japan  of  an  un- 
stable East  Asia. 

The  Japanese  case  Is  an  extreme  one,  grow- 
ing out  of  a  special  psychological  situation 
produced  by  the  catastrophe  of  the  Second 
World  War.  But  many  European  reactions  are 
not  dissimilar.  And  people  In  the  less  de- 
veloped countries,  though  the  most  seriously 
threatened  by  Instability  and  war  in  their 
parts  of  the  world,  are  often  the  least  able  to 
see  beyond  the  looming  American  presence  to 
the  real  problem.  The  greatest  tragedy  about 
our  well-meaning  but  sometimes  frenetic  ef- 
forts to  bring  stability  to  Asia  Is  that  they 
have  stood  in  the  way  of  a  realistic  under- 
standing of  the  problems  In  other  countries 
and  thus  have  inhibited  the  development  of 
an  effective  international  response,  which  in 
the  long  run  can  be  the  only  successful 
answer.  ,       ,_.  ^      ._ 

I  am  not  proposing  that  we  should  try  to 
transfer  the  responsibilities  for  stability  In 
Asia  to  the  Japanese.  They  would  not  and 
could  not  bear  the  load.  Nor  am  I  suggesting 
that  responsibilities  should  be  apportioned 
according  to  national  Interests,  because  this 
would  put  the  heaviest  burden  on  those  least 
able  to  bear  it.  Nor  am  I  wistfully  hoping  that 
the  United  Nations  will  suddenly  rise  phoe- 
nlxllke  to  meet  the  need. 

The  United  States  will  obviously  have  to 
continue  to  bear  the  major  share  of  the  load 
for  stability  and  development  In  the  less 
developed  parts  of  the  world— simply  be- 
cause, as  the  richest  and  strongest  na- 
tion, we  can  most  easily  carry  this  heavy 
burden.  But  we  should  no  longer  try  to  do  It 
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alone,  nor  should  the  U«k  be  seen  by  u-  and 
othem  a.  a  speclHcally  American  undertaking 
m  re^pTnse  ^  *  ^P^ciflcally  American  ,M.Ucy 
Such  an  approach  inevlUbly  Is  self-deleat- 
Ing 


The  Indian  Ocean  area  would  be  a  good 
place  m  which  to  start  this  more  modeet  and 
^ore  relaxed  approach.  This  I*  simply  be- 
cause our  present  <=<'^^'^Z^  ^^Ziylu 
minimal,  and  so  we  can  start  with  a  relf"'«*y 
cTean  slate.  We  are  In  a  position  to  wa^t  *«f 
see  If  the  British  withdrawal  does  rwultln 
a  deterioration  of  the  sltuaUon.  W  It  does, 
we  can  safely  wait  unUl  those  whose  Interests 
are  more  Immediately  involved  decide  to 
develop,  with  our  full  cooperation,  of  course 
an  international  approach  to  the  problem.  If 
this  produces  a  broadly  based  International 
effort   we  need  have  no  fears  about  our  own 

participation,  even  on  a  large  scale.  

It  would  be  premature  to  gues«  what  shape 
such  an  international  effort  might  Uke.  but 
we  can  speculate  about  some  of  Its  poeslbie 
elements.  A  mobile  force  might  be  created  to 
fulfill    at    least    the    limited    functions    the 
Brit  sh   forces  have  been  performms;  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  area,  and  possibly  In  time  con- 
siderablv   more    A   central   element    of   iuch 
a  force  wouWprobably  be  a  fleet  comparable 
in  function  to -our  Seventh  Fleet  in  the  West- 
em  Paclflc.  Most  of  this  fleet  might  be  Ameri- 
can, and.  in  fr-.ct.   it  m'ght  in  larre  P-^rt  ^e 
our  Seventh  Fleet  with  additional  bases  that 
would  permit  It  to  operate,  as  needed   in  the 
Indian  Ocean.  For  this  purpose.  It  mlsfht  be 
best  based  on  the  Singapore  naval  base,  or 
course   at   the   invitation   of   Singapore   and 
with  the  approval  of  Malaysia  and  probably 
aWn  Indone.-  X   It  might  also  htve  subsldl^irr 
bases  elsewhere  In  the  Indian  Ocean  on  the 
invitation  of  other  nations. 

It  would  be  important,  however,  to  have 
not  Just  the  bases  but  also  some  of  the  naval 
units  and  supporting  land  and  air  units  pro- 
vided by  other  countrlea  besides  the  Unltea 
States— those  of  the  area  flrst  of  all.  but  also 
interested  outsiders,  such  as  the  European 
countries.  Australia  and  even  Japan  in  time. 
The  Japanese  already  show  some  interest  In 
giving  support  to  United  Nations  peace- 
keeping activities.  In  time,  they  may  be  ready 
to  take  part  In  other  international  peace- 
keeping efforts.  If  these  appear  to  be  clearly 
m  Japan's  interests. 

More  important  than  the  International 
composition  of  an  Indian  Ocean  force  would 
be  the  international  character  of  Ita  objec- 
tives. It  must  be  clearly  an  instrument  oftn- 
ternatlonal  interests,  not  American,  -nils 
should  be  acceptable  to  the  United  States, 
since  our  objectives  In  the  Indian  Ocean  area 
are  not  narrow  national  ones  but  only  broad 
concerns  of  International  stability. 

The  primary  task  of  the  force  presumably 
would  be  to  maintain,  as  a  common  interna- 
tional interest,  the  safety  of  all  on  the  high 
seas  and  on  the  routes  of  international  com- 
merce Beyond  that.  It  might  seek  to  give 
to  the  area  what  stability  It  could  at  a  rea- 
sonable cost.  In  limited  crises  and  In  smaller 
areas.  It  could  play  the  stabilizing  role  the 
British  forces  have  in  the  past. 

The  presence  of  a  base  structure  and  some 
nower-ln-belng  would  also  give  the  cooperat- 
ing nations  the  option  to  attempt  to  stop 
blatant  aggression  if  It  occurred.  A  Korean- 
type  war  seems  unlikely  In  the  area,  but  the 
naUons  whose  Interests  might  be  affected  If 
one  did  occur  would  at  least  have  the  op- 
tion to  intervene  If  they  felt  It  worthwhile. 
The  very  fact  that  such  an  option  existed 
would  probably  go  a  long  way  toward  deter- 
ring a  would-be  aggressor. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  would  be  no  com- 
mitments to  the  internal  sUblUty  of  any 
country.  Massive  Intervention  In  Internal 
disorders,  especially  In  larger  countries, 
would  be  folly,  as  our  Vietnam  experience 
haa  clearly  shown.  The  whole  history  of  poet- 
war  Asia  also  suggest*  that  the  forces  of  na- 
tionalUm  are  so  strong  that  there  U  Utue 
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danger  of  successful  domination  of  any 
major  national  unit  from  out*lde.  Each 
country  can  be  safely  left  to  work  out  lU 
own  naUonal  desUny.  In  so  far  as  Its  sUblllty 
and  development  are  matters  of  concern  to 
other  nations,  the  latter  can  contribute  to 
these  ends  far  better  by  providing  economic 
and  technological  assistance  and  an  ex- 
ternal environment  of  sUblllty  than  by  in- 
tervening militarily  In  internal  dUorders. 

The  above  Is  a  tar  more  specific  blueprint 
than  can  safely  be  drawn  at  this  Ume  of 
doubt  about  the  future.  But  I  have  elaborated 
it  to  show  the  general  nature  of  a  new  ap- 
proach  to  our  relationship  with  Asia. 

On  the  one  hand.  It  would  be  something 
far  more  than  the  3EATO  approach.  In  that 
it  would  be  truly  International  In  origin, 
organization  and  objective*,  rather  than  a 
thinly  disguised  American  military  commit- 
ment to  individual  Asian  countries,  based  on 
an  .\merlcan  concept  of  stopping  the  spread 
of  a  monolithic  Communist  movement.  On 
the  other  hand.  It  would  be  much  less  than 
the  SEATO  approach.  In  that  Its  objectives 
and  commitments  would  be  far  more  limited, 
avoiding  self-defeating  military  Involvement 
in  maintaining  Internal  stability,  and  con- 
centrating inatead  on  the  real  International 
and  American  Interests,  which  He  In  the 
maintenance  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas  and  a 
general  international  framework  of  peace 
and  stability.  Equally  important,  It  would 
reduce  the  mlllUry  aspect  of  our  involvement 
in  Asia  to  a  minor  supporting  role  for  our 
far  more  productive  Involvement  In  economic 
and  technological  assistance. 

While  the  field  Is  clear  lor  the  application 
o*  this  sort  of  new  approach  to  the  Indian 
ocean  area.  It  would  take  more  time  and 
effort  to  apply  It  to  areas  like  East  and  South- 
east Asia,  where  the  United  States  is  already 
deeply  involved  In  a  variety  of  commitments 
based  on  the  older  appro«:h  and  where 
.peciflc  American  InteresU  loom  larger  than 
they  do  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  pattern 
of  the  American  relationship  with  these  other 
areas  will  nriturally  remain  more  diverse 

Since  Japan  Is  a  stable,  modernized  nation, 
is  our  greatest  trading  partner  next  to  Can- 
ada and  contains  the  bulk  of  Aala's  Industrial 
land  therefore  military)  power.  Its  defense  is 
a  vital  interest  to  us.  Moreover.  Us  defense 
can  be  safely  guaranteed  by  us.  because  inter- 
nal  instability  and  subversion  are  not  prob- 
lems there  A  defense  alliance  with  Japan 
thus  is  as  sound,  one  might  say  Inevitable, 
as  with  the  United  Kingdom  or  Australia. 
I  assume,  therefore,  that  the  mutual  security 
treatv  with  Japan  will  be  maintained  and.  If 
po.isible.  strengthened.  „.„,.. 

Our  formal  commitments  to  South  Korea. 
Taiwan  and  the  Philippines  will  also  prob- 
ably remain.  There  Is  a  long  history  behind 
each  of  these,  and  fortunately  geography 
makes  It  more  practicable  for  us  to  live  up  to 
them  than  would  be  the  case  in  most  other 
parts  of  Asia.  Taiwan  and  the  Philippines  are 
IsJands.  and  there  Is  no  substantial  threat  to 
our  naval  supremacy  in  the  Western  Paclflc. 
South  Korea,  although  a  peninsula,  makes 
up  for  lU  northern  land  border  by  a  great 
ftrmnes*  of  will  and  a  relatively  high  level  of 
political  and  economic  development. 

In  Southeast  Asia  we  face  a  more  complex 
situation.  Burma  and  Cambodia  offer  no 
problem,  since  they  are  opposed  to  commit- 
menta  of  any  sort  from  us.  feeling  that  a 
policy  of  complete  neutrality  gives  them  bet- 
ter security.  Malaysia.  Singapore  and  In- 
donesia are  In  a  more  ambiguous  poeltlon 
and,  as  I  have  Indicated,  might  best  be 
considered  in  the  same  category.  a«  the  In- 
dian Ocean  area.  ^  ,  — 
Our  chief  problem  centers  around  Laos 
and  Thailand.  Regardless  of  the  outcome  In 
Vietnam,  It  seems  probable  that  the  Vlet- 
namwe  a  far  more  numerous,  energetic 
and  better  organized  people  than  their  Lao- 
•'"n  neighbors,  will  in  the  long  run  domi- 
nate, in  one  way  or  another,  that  small,  back- 
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ward    landlocked   country   made   up   of  2.5 
mlUlon  poverty-stricken  people  divided  into 
diverse  ethnic  groups.  It  seems  doubtful  to 
me  that  either  the  United  States  or  an  In- 
ternational body  can  guarantee  to  Laos  true 
independence,  much  less  Internal  stability. 
In    Thailand,    we    And    a    relaUvely    large, 
proeperous   and   contented   nation,   and   the 
only  country  In  Southeast  Asia  that  has  man- 
aged to  maintain  its  independence  through- 
out modern   times.  Despite  the  small-scale 
subversive  movements  In  the  poor  northeast 
and  the  even  more  dangerous  overburdening 
of  the  country's  economy  and  psychology  by 
a  large  American  military  presence.  Thailand 
is  not  likely  to  go  the  way  of  South  Vietnam. 
Still    a  unilateral  American  commitment  to 
Thailand  is  not  best  for  us  or  for  the  Thais, 
and  this  Is  what  we  have.  In  disguised  form, 
through  SEATO  and.  more  directly,  through 
our  military  presence  resulting  from  the  use 
of  bases  in  Thailand  to  prosecute  the  war  in 
Vietnam   If  Thailand  should  suffer  open  ag- 
gression (Which  is  unlikely) .  It  would  be  bet- 
ter for  us  If  the  response  were  International 
rather  than   merely   American.  If  Thailand 
were  to  be  disrupted  by  Vietnam-style  inter- 
nal subversion,  again  It  would  be  better  for 
it  and  for  us  If  we  did  not  become  militarily 
involved.  .,   ^     .. 

We  cannot,  of  course.  Just  repudiate  the 
commitments  we  have  made  to  Thailand. 
There  flrst  must  be  developed  viable  regional 
or  InternaUonal  alternatives.  In  the  last  few 
years  several  hopeful  beginnings  In  regional 
orginlzatlona  have  appeared  in  Southeast 
Asia  some  embracing  countries  as  far  afield 
as  Japan  and  AustraUa.  These  regional  group- 
ings will  probably  contribute  to  economic 
cooperation  and  development  throughout 
the  area.  They  may  also  contribute  In  a  small 
way  to  the  security  of  the  countries  con- 
cerned by  developing  mutual  awareness  of 
one  another  and  thus  a  broader  InternaUonal 
concern  over  the  security  of  each.  But  these 
regional  organization*  are  not  likely  to  de- 
velop Into  useful  mUltary  alliances.  The  com- 
ponent units,  for  the  most  part,  are  too  un- 
stable and  miUtarlly  too  weak. 

Broader  international  commitments  would 
probably  be  a  more  realistic  substitute  than 
regional  ones  for  unilateral  American  guar- 
antees to  Thailand.  In  time,  the  more-than- 
SEATO  approach  In  International  participa- 
tion and  the  less-than-SEATO  approach  in 
objectives  and  commitments  that  I  have  out- 
lined for  the  Indian  Ocean  area  could  prob- 
ably be  made  to  apply  to  Thailand  also,  and 
to  the  rest  of  Southeast  Asia. 

Would  this,  however,  be  adequate  if  we 
envision  as  a  possible  outcome  In  Vietnam 
the  withdrawal  of  American  forces  and  the 
eventual  unification  of  the  South  with  the 
North'  Would  not  the  victorious  Vietnamese 
Communists.  If  not  the  Chinese,  move  on 
than  to  indirect  aggression  against  Thailand, 
by  stirring  up  and  fueling  from  outside  a 
■successful  Communist  revolution?  This  seems 
to  me  doubtful.  Whatever  the  outcome  in 
Vietnam  the  Vietnamese  will  probably  find 
that  the  reconstruction  of  their  own  devas- 
tated land  fully  absorbs  their  energies,  and 
an  effort  to  overthrow  other  countries  will 
seem  to  them  a  less  pressing  and  less  re- 
warding t3Mk. 

Beyond  that.  Thailand  and  South  Vietnam 
are  not  parallel  cases.  North  and  South  Viet- 
nam basically  form  a  single  country.  The 
Communist  revolution  had  had  a  long  and 
partially  successful  history  in  the  South  m 
well  as  the  North  before  the  division  took 
place.  And  the  fighting  In  the  South  was  for 
years  carried  on  only  by  Southerners,  and 
still  18  lor  the  most  part  In  their  hands.  In 
all  these  regards,  the  situation  Is  very  dif- 
ferent m  Thailand.  The  Vietnamese  are  hated 
foreigners  to  them,  and  If  Thailand  were 
indeed  so  weak  a  political  unit  that  it  could 
b«  overthrown  by  Intrigues  fomented  ana 
fed  by  such  foreigners.  It  obviously  could 
not  be  defended  by  anyone. 
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One  cannot  deny  that  the  still  unknown 
outcome  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  leaves  many 
looming  dangers.  A  new  approach  to  our  re- 
lationship with  Aala.  iuch  as  I  have  outlined 
above,   would   also  run   a   number   of  other 
risks.   Would   other   nations  reaUze  In  time 
that  they  had  vital  interests  In  the  stability 
of  Asia  and   make   the   necessary  contribu- 
tions  to   an   InternaUonal   approach   to   the 
problem?     Could     enough     agreement     be 
reached   among   the  countries  concerned   to 
provide    an   adequate   response?   Would    the 
threat   of  Indirect  aggression   through   sub- 
version be  adequately  met  by  the  forces  of 
nationalism?    Could    the   difficult   transition 
from  America's  go-it-alone  approach  to  a  real 
international  effort  be  made  safely?  Would 
we  Americans  be  capable  of  disengaging  our- 
selves sufficiently  to  permit  the  development 
of  an  international  approach,  without  swing- 
ing back  too  far  Into  an  Isolationism  which 
would  destroy  the  whole  effort?  All  these  are 
very  real  dangers.  But  taken  together  they 
constitute  less  of  a  risk  than  to  continue 
blindly  along  what  has  proved  to  be  an  im- 
possible course. 


Two    Compassionate    Human    B«ings    in 
America 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  SHIPLEY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  12.  1968 
Mr.  SHIPLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  constantly  interested  in 
progress.  Progress  is  reflected  in  many 
ways.  One  such  way  of  moving  civiliza- 
tion ahead  is  through  the  efforts  of  com- 
passionate human  beings.  I  am  pleased 
to  call  to  our  colleagues'  attention  two 
compassionate  human  beings.  I  insert  in 
the  Record  the  article  "Two  Compas- 
sionate Human  Beings  in  America,"  by 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  S.  Reuter,  Jr. 
Two  Compassionate  Human  Beings  in 

Amehica 
(By  Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  S.  Reuter,  Jr.) 

INTkODtJCnON 

A  proper  place  to  begin  Is  In  the  Letter 
of  James,  3rd  Chapter,  the  13th  through  the 
18th  Verses.  The  Phillips  translation  renders 

It  aa  follows:  ^      ..     ^.   „ 

"Are  there  some  wise  and  understanding 
men  among  you?  Then  your  lives  will  be 
an  example  of  the  humUlty  that  Is  born 
of  true  wisdom.  But  If  your  heart  Is  fuU 
of  rivalry  and  bitter  Jealousy,  then  do  not 
boast  of  your  wisdom— don't  deny  the  truth 
that   you    must   recognize   In    your   Inmost 

heart.  __  ,„, 

"You  may  acquire  a  certain  superficial 
wisdom,  but  It  does  not  come  from  Ood— 
It  comes  from  this  world,  from  your  own 
lower  nature,  even  from  the  devil.  For  wher- 
ever you  find  Jealousy  and  rivalry  you  also 
find  disharmony  and  all  other  kinds  of  evU. 
"The  wisdom  that  comes  from  God  Is 
flrst  utterly  pure,  then  peace-loving,  gentle, 
approachable,  full  of  tolerant  thoughts  and 
kindly  actions  with  no  breath  of  favoritism 
or  hint  of  hypocrisy.  And  the  v^-lse  are  peace- 
makers who  go  on  quietly  sovirlng  for  a  har- 
vest of  rlghteousnesa— in  other  people  and 
In  tihemselves." 

Our  Nation  today  Is  troubled  and  uneasy. 
We  are  a  part  of  a  social  structure  that  Is 
growing  more  crowded  with  each  passing 
day.  It  Is  becoming  more  dlfflcult  for  an  In- 
dividual to  establish  an  Identity.  Too  many 
are  too  busy  and  too  preoccupied  to  com- 
municate with  mankind.  Our  consciences 
become  hardened  by  continuing  exposure  to 
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both    the    contemptible    and    the    pitiable. 
Unable  or  unwilling  to  take  corrective  meas- 
ures, we  offer  at  flrst  only  our  contempt  or 
our  pity.  Contempt  and  pity  give  way  to  ac- 
ceptance.   Acceptance    leads    finally    to    the 
worst   attitude   of   all— uneasy   Indifference, 
anomalous  as  that  may  seem.  We  Ignore  with 
the  vain   hope   that   the   distasteful   or   the 
hard  to  solve  problem  will  somehow  go  away. 
There  Is  a  solution  to  all  our  problems — 
turn  to  Ood.  One  must  not  turn  to  Ood  In  a 
superficial  way,  but  in  a  human  and  com- 
passionate way — as  man  to  man  and  friend 
to  friend.  If  we  ever  wonder  how  far  we  should 
carry  our  love  for  one  another,  remember  that 
Jesus  was   not  content  with   the  old   com- 
mandment to  love  our  neighbors  as  ourselves. 
True  to  His  manner,  He  added  glorious  new 
dimensions   to   that   injunction   by   saying, 
m  the  words:    "This  Is  my  commandment. 
That  ye  love  one  another  as  I  have  loved 
you." 

We  can  never  hope  to  match  His  match- 
less love,  but  we  grow   In   grace  and   glory 
every  time  we  try.  A  well-known  sociologist 
classified   the   twenty-six   greatest  ladles   In 
America.  He  ranked  them  thus-  Debbie  Rey- 
nolds,    Ethel     S.     Kennedy,     Lena     Home, 
Claudia  T.  Johnson,  Nancy  Williams,  Eydle 
Oorme,    Patricia    K.    Lawford.    Emily    Taft 
Douglas.    Eunice    K.    Shriver.    Polly    Bergen, 
Patrice  Munsel.  Muriel  B.  Humphrey.  Helen 
G.  Douglas.  Phyllis  Newman,  Emily  McCor- 
mack,   Dlahann    Carroll.   Joan    3.   Kennedy. 
Patsy  T.  Mink.  Maurlne  B.  Neuberger,  Doris 
Day.  Edna  F.  Kelly.  Margaret  Chase  Smith. 
Mildred  W.  Pepper,  Marvella  H.  Bayh,  Mar- 
garet A.  Inouye,  and  Bethlne  C.  Church.  A 
study  could  made  of  these  great  ladles,  but 
we  have  selected  two  Christian  statesmen — 
one  a  minister  and  the  other  a  layman.  The 
two  we  cite  are  Dr.  Bob  Jones.  Sr.  and  Mr. 
E    V.   SUfe,   Sr.   "To   have   lived   and   tolled 
with  men!"  as  Kipling  put  it  In  his  poem, 
'The  Galley  Slave,"  Is  probably  one  of  the 
finest  descriptions   that  could   be  found   to 
sum  up  the  distinguished  careers  of  these 
two  gentlemen. 

DR.    JONES 


Dr.  Bob  Jones.  Sr.  was  bom  October  30. 
1883.  In  Dale  County,  Alabama,  and  he 
passed  from  this  world  on  January  15,  1968. 
Not  only  was  he  an  extremely  great  "old- 
time  evangelist,"  but  he  was  fundamental 
Christianity's  most  militant  leader.  Our 
paths  flrst  crossed  one  Sunday  In  New  York 
City  at  famed  Calvary  Baptist  Church  In 
1943.  He  preached  In  the  morning  services 
and  his  great  son.  Dr.  Bob  Jones.  Jr., 
preached  that  evening.  We  still  rejoice  from 
those  two  great  messages.  The  style  was 
different,  as  far  as  father  and  son  were  con- 
cerned, but  the  messages  were  among  the 
greatest  ever  uttered  by  Christians. 

Dr    Jones  considered  his  greatest  contri- 
bution  to   the   cause   of  Christianity  to  be 
the  founding  of  Bob  Jones  University.  The 
university    Is    now    located    In    Greenville, 
South   Carolina,   and   Is   the   largest   funda- 
mental Christian  Institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation In  the  world.  The  annual  enrollment 
Is  around  4.000.  It  is  one  university  that  re- 
fuses to  be  accredited  and  yet  vast  numbers 
flock  to  its  campus,  and  its  graduates  have 
no   difficulty   transferring   to   other  colleges 
and  universities.  When  we  visited  the  cam- 
pus In  1952 — enroute  to  the  Southern  Bap- 
tist   Convention    in    Miami— we    were    Im- 
prefsed  with  Its  beauty.  In  recent  years,  we 
have    followed    Dr.    Jones    and    his    famllv 
largely   through  Dr.  John  R.   Rice  and   his 
The  Sword  of  the  Lord."  Dr.  Rice  was  prob- 
ably Dr.  Jones'  dearest  friend. 

MR.    SLIPE 

On  March  4,  1968,  Mr.  E.  V.  SUfe,  Sr.  cele- 
brated 50  years  with  the  same  Institution— 
the  Farmers  State  Bank  of  Hawarden.  Iowa. 
As  a  bank  president,  he  is  known  far  and 
wide  for  his  civic  and  community  Interest. 
He  has  had   a  major  role  in  all   important 
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activities  m  his  city  and  many  In  his  area. 
He  is  known  for  his  constant  stream  of 
bright  and  fruitful  Ideas.  He  Is  to  Iowa  bank- 
ers what  Mr.  W.  F.  McCutchen  Is  to  Missouri 
bankers— a  bright  and  shining  light. 

Like.  Dr.  Jones  he  Is  an  active  Christian. 
Both  began  their  Christian  lives  us  Metho- 
dists. While  Mr.  Sllfe's  many  services  have 
been  In  the  area  c;f  lay  leadership,  he  Is 
recognized  and  deeply  appreciated  by  the 
clergy.  One  such  example  of  appreciation  Is 
"An  Ode  to  E.  V.  SUfe.  Sr."  on  his  50  yjars  of 
banking  by  Dr.  G.  S.  BruUtnd.  a  beloved 
Methodist  minister,  which  follows: 

"Fifty  years  ago  a  young  man  gazed 
From  foothills  toard  an  elevation 
That  shot  with  grandeur  into  space; 
A  glowing  Imploratlon. 

"The  thrilling  scene  became  his  hope. 
On  which  his  eager  mind  would  ponder. 
Till  dream  on  dream  climbed  up  the  slope. 
To  claim  that  summit's  wonder. 

"Yes,  It  was  steep,  but  he  was  young; 
Was  brave  and  enterprising. 
O,  aspiration's  wish  grew  strong 
Before  a  vision  so  enticing. 

"The  gallant  youth  began  the  climb. 
Allured  by  changing  sights  each  hour, 
And  often  during  summertime 
He  paused  before  the  mountaln-fiower«. 

"The  view  grew  wider  every  day — 
As  he  reached  higher  elevations. 
Now  from  the  lowlands  clear  display 
Came  answers  to  the  great  equations. 

"Some  days  the  peak  was  lost  to  sight. 

With  mists  of  doubt  around  it  dancing; 
It  seemed  porchance.  that  hosts  of  night. 
From  out  the  unseen  were  advancing, 

"The  darkness  lifted,  and  he  trod 

With  firmer  steps  and  will  unerring, 
Assured  that  at  his  side  was  God. 

Thus  up  he  climbed  with  added  daring. 

"An  avalanche! — ^Yes,  nation-wide. 

Of  loosened  rocks,  were  downward  dashing 
Destructlvelv  on  either  side! 

A  panic!— Hark,  the  mournful  crashlngi 


He  waited  poised — he  held  his  own. 
While  wreckage  scattered  o'er  the  valley 

And  there  he  stood — yet,  not  alone; 
He  heard  a  voice:  'SUfe,  up  and  rally!* 

"He  now  continued  to'ard  the  height. 
So  rich  In  wisdom,  understanding. 
With  added  faith,  and  greater  might. 
To  face  an  hour  so  demanding. 

"And  thus,  the  banker  Mr.  SUfe. 
While  countless  banks  were  falling, 
Put  all  he  had  into  the  strife; 
But  never  fearful,  never  tralUng. 

"He  reached  the  high  plateau  above 
Through  fifty  years  of  true  endeavor; 
By  acts  of  fairness,  grit,  and  love. 
And  foresights'  planning,  ever. 

"The  winds  are  stronger  higher  up; 
The  shelters  less  assuring; 
But  O.  that  high  and  stormswept  top 
To  SUfe,  the  banker,  was  alluring. 

"Congratulations  now  we  say. 

With  fifty  years  of  banking-glory. 
Our  friend,  your  thriving  bank  today. 
Through  action,  telU  the  greater  story." 

A   FEW   justifications 

While  we  have  known  Dr.  Jones  much 
longer,  we  find  the  philosophy  of  the  two 
much  alike.  Whether  It  Is  a  week-end  In 
Minneapolis  or  a  conference-meeting  In  Chi- 
cago, both  Dr.  Jones  and  Mr.  SUfe  are  known 
for  their  concern  for  humanity.  A  bit  of 
philosophy  win  reveal  this  and  Justify  our 
selections.  Below  are  a  few  examples: 

1.  Mankind  must  develop  a  toleration  to- 
ward dissent.  A  good  example  of  dissent  being 
recognized  was  when  Senator  Mundt  paid 
tribute    to   SeUna   Munter   Borchardt.   Miss 
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Borchardt.  a  Washington  attorney  and  edu- 
cator died  on  January  30.  19«8.  at  the  age  of 
seventy-two  Her  phlloeophy  of  life  was  com- 
pletely different  than  that  of  Senator  Mundt. 
Americans    have    hUtorlcally    manifested    a 
toleration  toward  violent  expressions  of  op- 
position that  has  confused  many  observers 
from  other  countries.  While  we  concede  and 
defend  the  right  of  dissent.  It  Is  equally  Im- 
portant to  acltnowledge  and  support  the  right 
to  conform.  If  one  Is  precious  to  a  minority, 
the  other  is  sacred  to  a  majority.  They  are  not 
long  found  singly  and  separately,  but  exist  in 
a  complementary  relationship,  the  existence 
of  each  making  more  secure  the  perpetuation 
of  the  other.  The  preservation  of  both  de- 
pend upon  majorities  and  minorlUee  extend- 
ing to  each  other  that  decent  deference  and 
toleration  without  which  no  society  of  origins 
as  diverse  as  ours  can  long  survive. 

2  Mankind  must  enjoy  self  protection.  One 
need  make  no  lengthy  study  to  realize  that  a 
major  problem  facing  the  NaOon  Is  the  in- 
ternal threat  created  by  the  increasing  in- 
cidence of  crime.  A  nation  within  reach  ol 
the  moon  cannot  guarantee  Its  clUzens  their 
safety  on  the  streets  If  the  Preeldenfs  Re- 
port on  Civil  Disorders,  so  ably  reported  and 
rfxalred  by  Governor  Otto  Kemer  of  IlUnois 
U  carried  out.  mankind  will  again  enjoy  seU 
protection. 

3  Mankind  must  develop  a  respect  for  pri- 
vate enterprise.  With  economic  freedom 
comee  reaponslbillty.  and  fiscal  responsibility 
U  an  historic,  basic  tenet  of  our  thinking. 
Private  enterprise  built  this  country  and 
helped  unify  the  various  sections  of  this  Na- 
Uon  Prl^-ate  enterprise  helped  make  individ- 
ual ClUzens  physically  and  economically 
healthy.  It  helped  us  through  a  domestic  war 
and  through  foreign  wars.  The  world  in  the 
20th  Century  is  a  sort  of  living  laboratory  of 
economic  systems  Many  theories  have  been 
tested   and   the   private  enterprise   way   has 

stood  the  test.  ^     ^_  ,     — 

4.  Mankind  must  Insist  on  industrial  effi- 
ciency. American  Industry  delivers  nearly 
twice  the  volume  of  goods  and  services  ac- 
counted for  by  the  European  Common  Market 
countries  plus  Great  Britain.  A  single  stat« 
of  ours— Calif omU— out  produces  all  of  Red 
China  with  its  750  mlUlon  people  and  an  area 
one-third  larger  tr.an  that  of  the  continental 
United  States.  ^     ^     ^    t 

5  Mankind  must  develop  a  brotherhood  or 
all  races.'  Last  summer,  Americans  bore  wit- 
ness of  one  of  the  most  terrible  chapters  In 
our  history— whole  sections  of  some  of  our 
largest  and  model  cities  devastated  by  civil 
disorder  and  rlou  which  led  to  death  and 
destruction.  The  chapter  Is  not  yet  over  and 
government  must  offer  additional  help,  but 
we  must  look  to  the  private  sector,  too.  Tra- 
ditionally, private  enterprise  has  been  the 
innovating  and  Inventive  force  In  the  Amer- 
ican society.  We  should  see  these  talenw  used 
to  make  the  promises  of  opportunity  more 
meaningful  to  Individual  Americans.  Private 
enterprise  can  lead  the  way  In  providing 
private  opportunity.  Look  at  what  Aerojet- 
General  has  done  In  the  Watts  section  of 
Loa  Angeles  and  what  Ford  Motor  Company 
Is  doing.  The  latter  Is  going  into  the  ghettos 
to  recruit  workers  and  offering  them  bus  fare 
and  lunch  money  until  that  first  pay  check 
arrives.  ^  , 

6  Mankind  must  be  concerned  with  people 
everywhere.  General  Douglas  MacArthur  con- 
sidered modern  war  as  a  Frankenstein  be- 
cause the  victor  was  in  the  same  mortal  dan- 
ger as  the  vanquished.  We  thus  need  to  place 
greater  emphasis  on  economic  development 
and  less  on  war.  The  tasks  of  economic  devel- 
opment place  an  excepUonally  heavy  burden 
on  the  leaders  of  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries. It  Is  they,  often  In  the  most  adverse 
and  discouraging  circumstances,  who  must 
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stir  the  country's  energies  and  wed  them  to 
the  best  use  of  resources,  they  who  must 
create  a  sense  of  common  purpose  as  the  basta 
for  orderly  political  evolution  and  change. 
America  stlU  has  a  great  role  to  play  In  pre- 
paring the  proper  leadership. 

7.  Mankind  must  continue  to  recognize 
change  and  progress.  We  are  becoming  a 
service  society.  We  don't  need  so  many  peo- 
ple any  more  to  produce  goods.  Manufac- 
turing Is  beginning  to  fade  off  In  terms  of 
employment  In  the  same  way.  that  agricul- 
tural employment  with  Increased  agricul- 
tural productivity  has  faded  off  with  the  In- 
dustrial revolution.  The  growth  of  Integrated 
social  action  has  transcended  the  bounda- 
ries of  formal  organizations.  It  la  not  whlte- 
coUarlsm  that  has  come  to  the  fore,  but  pro- 
fessionalism. Professionalism  has  extended 
to  every  form  of  activity.  Finally,  the  geo- 
graphical spread  of  employment,  population 
and  human  activity,  the  new  pattern  of  ur- 
ban settlement  throughout  the  world,  has 
obeolesced  to  an  Important  degree  the  con- 
cept of  the  metropolitan  area. 

8.  Mankind  must  continue  to  expect  great 
progress  via  higher  education.'  The  American 
college  or  university  Is  no  intellectual  Ivory 
tower,  pursuing  the  world  of  mind  and  spirit 
apart  from  the  society  In  which  It  Is  Im- 
bedded. A  romantic  dream  Imagines  that  It 
was  once  so.  and  might  be  recreated  In  that 
Image.  Like  Rousseau's  dream  of  the  noble 
savage,  the  Image  has  no  counterpart  In  true 
history.  Instead,  experience  suggests  that  re- 
search In  areas  of  broad  social  concern  Is  one 
of  the  most  fruitful— and  down  to  earth- 
ways  of  achieving  a  productive  synthesU  of 
related  academic  disciplines. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

In  these  days  of  growing  challenge  to  Amer- 
ica, when  grave  and  ominous  events  seem  to 
unfold  with  increasing  rapidity  almoet  every 
day,  when  even  the  most  rudimentary  order 
has  been  difficult  to  maintain.  In  some  parts 
of  this  land,  the  task  of  .serving  our  society 
becomes  far  more  crucial  and  important  for 
each  of  \u  In  our  communities,  for  every 
public  servant  at  every  level  of  government, 
for  every  American  who  cares  about  his  coun- 
try's future.  Today,  as  never  before,  the  chal- 
lenges we  face.  In  our  cities  and  across  the 
oceans  do  not  merely  threaten  the  needs  of 
mankind  in  dally  existence — they  threaten 
the  very  survival  of  the  entire  human  race. 

There  la  nothing  swifter  than  a  man  with 
an  aUbl.  It  began  with  the  first  man  In 
history.  Adam,  confronted  with  his  failure 
to  heed  God's  command  not  to  eat  the  fruit 
from  the  tree  of  knowledge.  Is  ready  with  hU 
aUbl.  The  challenge  la  ours.  Will  we  look  to 
spiritual  and  practical  men  like  Dr.  Bob 
Jones,  8r.  and  Mr.  E.  V.  Sllfe.  Sr.  or  wUl  we 
accept  the  route  of  the  alibi?  We  will  buy 
the  eight  points  and  the  former  approach 
and  salute  two  noble  examples. 


The  Outlook  for  Space  Exploratioa 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  12.  1968 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  include  the  following  address 
by  Dr.  Wernher  von  Braun,  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration, at  the  Dr.  Robert  H.  Goddard 
Memorial  Dinner,  sponsored  by  the  Na- 
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tlonal  Space  Club,  at  the  Sheraton-Park 
Hotel.  Washington,  D.C..  on  March  5. 
1968: 

The  OtTTLOoK  for  Space  Exploration 

(Address  by  Dr.  Wernher  von  Braun) 

Dr   Robert  H.  Goddard.  the  man  in  whose 

honor  this  dinner  is  held,  literally  lighted  the 

fires  of  rocketry  which  ushered  in  our  Twen- 

Ueth  Century  Space  Age. 

Dr  Goddard's  earliest  experlmenu  re- 
flected hU  vision  of  the  destiny  of  rocket 
propulsion  when  he  demonstrated  that  rock- 
ets work  in  a  vacuum. 

Dr  Goddard  was  also  a  pioneer  in  another 
respect:  he  was  probably  the  first  victim  of  a 
credibility  gap  with  the  public.  When  his 
classic  book.  A  Method  of  Reaching  High 
Altitudes,  was  published  by  the  Smithsonian 
In  1919.  It  created  an  international  sensation 
overnight.  Dr.  Goddard's  careful  mathemau- 
cal  calculations  and  experlmenUl  daU  were 
understood  only  by  his  scientific  colleagues. 
But  the  public  was  electrified  by  that  part  of 
the  Smithsonian's  publicity  release  that 
noted  that  Dr.  Goddard's  multiple  stage 
rocket  raised  the  "possibility  of  sending  to 
the  surface  of  the  dark  part  of  the  moon  a 
sufficient  amount  of  the  most  brilliant  pow- 
der, which,  being  Ignited  on  Impact,  would 
be  plainly  visible  in  a  powerful  telescope." 

Editorial  writers  for  such  newspapers  as 
the  staid  and  authoritative  New  York  Times 
ridiculed  the  shy  professor  for  ImlUtlng 
Jules  Verne  and  writing  an  "adventure 
novel."  Horrified  by  the  publicity  and  lack 
of  understanding  of  his  real  purposes.  Dr. 
Goddard  withdrew  into  secrecy,  restricting 
information  about  hla  further  progress  to 
his  sponsors. 

The  lack  of  public  support  for  the  expan- 
sion of  his  research  was  the  price  Dr.  God- 
dard had  to  pay  for  hU  seclusion.  Today,  we 
in  NASA  who  work  in  the  goldfish  bowl  of 
endless  publicity,  are  sometimes  envious  of 
Dr.  Goddard's  Isolation.  We  can  fully  under- 
sund  why  he  preferred  to  work  without  fan- 
fare A  goldfish  bowl  has  Its  problems,  too. 

Although  the  public  did  not  comprehend 
the  depth  of  Dr.  Goddard's  research.  It  fol- 
lowed closely,  in  a  superficial  way,  the  acUv- 
Itles  of  the  "moon  rocket  man."  News  writers, 
who  may  lack  the  omniscience  sometimes 
attributed  to  editorial  writers,  are  at  least 
gifted  with  omnipresence.  They  recognized 
a  good  news  story  In  Dr.  Goddard.  and  their 
articles  were  usually  carried  on  the  front 
page.  The  remoteness  of  his  desert  launch 
site  in  New  Mexico  and  his  attempts  at 
secrecy  only  stimulated  their  queries  and 
quickened  their  speculations. 

For  almost  forty  years  Dr.  Goddard  per- 
slstenUy  followed  the  quest  of  his  Holy  GraU. 
establishing  milestones  all  along  his  trail.  In 
addition  to  his  proof  that  rockets  work  well 
in  a  vacuum,  and  his  analysis  that  multi- 
stage rocketo  can  reach  the  moon,  he  con- 
ducted the  first  static  tests  and  first  test 
flight  of  a  liquid-fuel  rocket,  and  the  first 
successful  flight  of  a  gyroscoplcally-con- 
trolled  rocket,  to  mention  only  a  few. 

The  depth  and  wide  range  of  Dr.  Goddard's 
restless  Inquiries  Into  rocketry  and  space  ex- 
ploration were  finally  revealed,  not  In  the 
numerous  newspaper  articles,  but  In  the  200 
or  more  patents  which  he  obtained,  most  of 
which  were  classified  "Secret."  These  patents, 
covering  the  entire  spectrum  of  rocketry, 
were  quite  a  revelation  to  me  and  others  who 
saw   them    for    the   first   Ume   after   World 

War  II 

Dr  Goddard's  papers,  edited  by  his  widow, 
Mrs  Esther  Goddard,  will  rest  permanenUy 
in  the  ntw  Goddard  Memorial  Ubrary  at 
Clark  University.  There  on  the  campus  where 
he  first  taught  physics  and  began  his  ex- 
periments, his  votings  will  constitute  a  last- 
ing monument  to  the  memory  of  Americas 
first  pioneer  in  rocketry,  whose  Incisive 
search  for  truth  went  largely  unrecognized 
and  unsung  during  his  lifetime. 


The  public's  knowledge  and  underttand- 
Ing  of  space  exploration  have  been  broadened 
by  the  remarkable  achievements  of  the  first 
decade  of  the  space  age.  but  a  great  many 
people  In  the  space  program  are  deeply  con- 
cerned about  an  apparent  decline  In  pop- 
ular support  of  space  activities. 

America's  achievements  In  space  have  been 
well  publicized.  The  public  has  seen  the 
Ranger.  Lunar  Orblter.  nnd  Surveyor  photo- 
graphs of  the  moon,  the  striking  Mariner 
photographs  of  Mars,  and  It  knows  the  Mer- 
cury and  Gemini  astronauts  who  have  or- 
bited the  earth  on  a  first-name  basis.  But 
the  capability  that  made  these  feats  possible, 
the  underlying  science  and  technology,  the 
inherent  value  of  delving  deeper  Into  the 
mysteries  of  the  atmosphere  and  space,  and 
the  mechanism  by  which  increased  scientific 
knowledge  enhances  economic  and  social 
progress  are  apparently  little  understood  or 
appreciated  on  a  wide  basis. 

Just  as  In  Dr.  Goddard's  early  days,  public 
enthusiasm  has  been  generated  largely  by 
the  great  adventurous  appeal  of  going  Into 
space.  The  prospects  of  leaving  earth  to  ex- 
plore the  unknown,  the  excitement  of  Im- 
portant scientific  dlsooveries,  the  boldness 
and  audacity  of  attempting  such  an  under- 
taking, the  huge  size  of  the  effort  and  the 
harnessed  fury  of  launch  vehicles  attracted 
widespread  human  Interest  and  awe. 

But  now  that  a  large  number  of  firsts  have 
been  established  In  space,  and  as  flights  have 
become  more  routine  and  success  more  com- 
mon, much  of  the  public's  enthusiasm  has 
subsided.  And  with  the  loss  of  enthusiasm 
there  has  come  a  decline  In  popular  support 
and  consequently,  reductions  In  funding  for 
space.  There  was  no  loud  public  outcry  last 
year  when  the  budget  proposed  for  NASA 
was  reduced  by  the  Congress  to  a  level  that 
forced  the  cancellation  of  several  follow-on 
programs  that  were  necessary  to  continue  our 
forward  progress.  This  quietness  was  In  sharp 
contrast  to  the  public  clamor  ten  years  ago 
for  an  all-out  effort  to  re-establish  this  na- 
tion's technological  leadership  after  Sputniks 
I  and  11. 

Of  course,  the  pubBc  that  was  so  notice- 
ably quiet  last  year  Is  the  same  public  that 
foots  the  bill  for  space  expenditures.  But  It 
Is  also  the  very  same  public  that  will  benefit 
so  broadly  from  practical  applications  of 
space  science  and  technology  In  the  years  to 
come. 

Another  annual  space  budget,  for  Fiscal 
Year  1969.  is  now  before  Congress.  It  Is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  crucial  budget  for  the 
future  at  space  that  a  President  has  sub- 
mitted since  this  nation  made  the  decision 
to  become  a  spacefarlng  nation.  1  hope  that 
the  hearings  before  the  Committee  of  Con- 
gress will  spark  a  great  public  debate  that 
win  delve  Into  the  basic  questions  of  what 
we  can  and  should  do  m  space  research,  and 
the  true  worth  of  this  technological  under- 
taking, for  science  and  society. 
Any  evaluation  of  the  worth  of  the  space 
•  program  must  naturally  consider  the  status 
of  the  program  today.  For  the  purpose  of 
putting  the  subject  Into  neat  categories,  we 
might  say  that  any  exploration  falls  Into 
three  general  phases — reconnaissance,  ex- 
ploration, and  exploitation. 

The  great  task  of  NASA,  at  present.  Is  In 
the  second  phase — the  exploration  category. 
Numerous  unmanned  reconnaissance  activi- 
ties are  matters  of  historical  record.  The  Ex- 
plorer, the  Pioneer,  Ranger,  Surveyor,  Lunar 
Orblter,  and  the  Mariner  lunar  and  planetary 
spacecraft  have  all  made  significant  con- 
tributions to  our  understanding  of  the  world, 
the  moon,  and  our  sister  planets.  Many  more 
similar  missions  are  needed  to  yield  more  de- 
tailed knowledge  of  Our  solar  system. 

However,  In  order  to  bring  to  bear  the  most 
powerful  tool  known  In  the  universe,  the 
mind  of  man.  Into  a  direct  confrontation 
with  the  space  frontier,  a  man  must,  in  many 
cases,  go  to  the  objects  to  be  studied.  As  an 
example,  we  can  gain  much  useful  Informa- 
tion about   the  Antarctic  region   by  aerial 


filghts  and  by  operation  of  parachute- 
dropped  automatic  environmental  sensing 
and  data  transmission  packages.  But,  It  has 
been  found  that  there  Is  no  substitute  for 
mounting  a  powerful  expedition  of  men  to 
go  to  that  continent.  Operation  Deep  Freeze 
Illustrated  the  value  and  potential  of  dig- 
ging Into  the  secrets  of  that  vast  unknown 
wasteland  in  person. 

In  manned  space  exploration  we  have  al- 
ready completed  the  preliminary  phase  of 
our  endeavor — the  reconnaissance  flights. 
Mercury  and  Gemini  took  us  into  earth  orbit 
and  showed  us  that  man  can  function  and 
fly  his  spacecraft  there  for  extended  periods 
of  Ume.  And  now.  In  Project  Apollo,  we  are 
on  the  verge  of  proving,  beyond  a  shadow 
of  a  doubt,  that  we  can  mount  expeditions 
to  land  on  extraterrestrial  surfaces. 

In  the  paralleling  program  of  Apollo  Ap- 
plications we  shall  demonstrate  vividly  that, 
once  man  has  been  transported  Into  space 
and  provided  the  proper  tools,  equipment, 
and  living  environment,  he  can  spend  really 
long  periods  of  time  there  doing  useful  tasks. 
In  manned  space  flight,  we  are  beginning  the 
exploration  phase,  and  laying  the  ground- 
work to  assure  our  ability  to  exploit  the 
newly  explored  regions  of  space  in  a  fashion 
useful  to  all  mankind. 

Some  NASA  programs,  of  course,  have  al- 
ready entered  the  third,  or  exploitation  phase 
of  space  exploration.  Examples  of  this  are  in 
the  communications  and  meteorological 
fields.  But  the  NASA  program  ia  many 
faceted.  The  scope  and  breadth  of  the  U.S. 
program  Is  unsurpassed.  It  considers  all  as- 
pects of  space  activities.  The  earth  itself  and 
its  complete  atmospheric  blanket  are  stud- 
led.  The  sun.  moon,  the  planets,  and  Inter- 
planetary space  itself  are  objects  of  Intense 
observation  and  research.  And  we  have 
gained  a  new  respect  for  the  Interrelation- 
ships of  the  earth.  Its  atmosphere  and  the 
solar  system. 

Now  we  are  on  the  threshold  of  expanding 
opportunities  and  increasing  applications. 
Up  to  now  we  have  had  to  devote  our  full 
energies  to  working  on  the  means  by  which 
we  reach  into  space.  Now  that  the  pipelines 
are  filling  with  space  hardware,  more  and 
more  of  our  preoccupation  is  turning  toward 
the  question  of  what  can  be  done  to  assure 
that  the  people  who  have  supported  our 
program — the  people  of  the  entire  country — 
receive  the  full  range  of  benefits  which  can 
be  derived  from  space  exploitation. 

In  this  transition  period,  we  have  drawn 
inspiration,  guidance,  and  concrete  assist- 
ance from  all  areas  of  our  national  commu- 
nity— government,  academic,  and  industrial. 
With  this  assistance  we  have  been  bringing 
more  sharply  into  focus  the  nature  of  NASA's 
complete  role  in  space.  The  role  is  one  of 
service — service  to  the  community  of  sci- 
ence and  technology,  the  community  of  in- 
dustry, and  to  the  entire  community  of  In- 
dividual citizens  whose  personal  Investment 
of  faith  and  resources  makes  the  space  pro- 
gram possible  and  worthwhile. 

Now,  let's  go  back  briefly  about  ten  years 
and  review  the  charter  given  NASA  when 
this  civilian  space  agency  was  formed  in 
1958.  Its  objectives  were:  the  expansion  of 
human  knowledge;  improvement  of  aero- 
nautical and  space  vehicles;  development 
and  operation  of  space  vehicles;  long-range 
studies  for  peaceful  and  scientific  use  of 
aeronautics  and  space;  U.S.  leadership  In 
aeronautics  and  space;  and  the  transfer  of 
aeronautics  and  space  information  between 
civilian  and  military  agencies. 

These  remain  our  objectives  today,  as  we 
enter  the  second  decade  of  the  Space  Age, 
proving  the  wisdom  of  those  who  first 
charted  our  course  in  space.  The  experiences 
of  the  past  ten  years,  however,  have  placed 
us  in  a  much  more  advantageous  position  to 
attain  these  objectives. 

Building  primarily  on  the  technology  base 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  In  rocketry, 
and  relying  heavUy  on  the  military  services 
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for  launch  vehicles,  launch  sites,  tracking, 
recovery  forces,  and  other  aid,  NASA  and  Its 
contractors  have  traveled  very  far  and  very 
rapidly  In  both  manned  and  unmanned 
programs. 

There  are  several  possible  reasons  for  tne 
public's  matter-of-fact  attitude  toward  space 
today — the  slowdown  In  Russian  space  activi- 
ties, the  Vietnam  War.  social  concerns,  and 
the  sobering  effect  of  the  Apollo  204  tragedy, 
among  others.  But.  basically.  I  feel  that  we 
have  failed  to  present  a  good  case  for  space 
research  and  Its  potential  payoffs.  We  may 
be  given  a  second  chance  to  do  so  during 
the  next  two  vears  with  the  resumption  of 
manned  space  filghts.  Because  of  the  human 
interest  Ingredient  of  the  first  truly  extra- 
terrestrial manned  exploration,  public  en- 
thusiasm for  space  should  be  revived.  During 
this  time  we  should  make  a  sustained  effort 
to  create  the  proper  climate  for  continuing 
in  space  on  a  less  emotional  and  more  logical 
basis. 

The  Mercury  and  Gemini  Projects  were  the 
foundation  for  the  manned  space  filght  capa- 
bility which  Is  now  being  expanded  In  Proj- 
ect Apollo.  To  achieve  the  goal  of  a  manned 
lunar  landing,  the  most  difficult  Jouriiey 
ever  planned  by  men.  we  have  designed,  built, 
and  tested  some  highly  sophisticated  launch 
vehicles  and  spacecraft. 

With  the  filght  of  the  lunar  module  on 
January  22.  every  piece  of  the  Apollo/Saturn 
space  vehicle  has  now  been  successfully  filght 
tested.  We  are  so  pleased  with  the  results  of 
these  research  and  development  flights  that 
we  hope  for  an  acceleration  in  the  Apollo 
flight  schedule  announced  for  the  next  two 
vears  If  all  goes  well,  we  shall  land  on  the 
moon  within  the  next  twenty-two  months. 
as  planned  In  1961— If  we  are  not  held  up  by 
having  to  pass  through  Russian  customs. 

The  next  major  step  In  the  continuing 
development  of  a  national  manned  space 
flight  capability  vrtll  be  taken  in  t'le  Apollo 
Applications  Program,  which  will  permit 
flights  up  to  one  year  in  duration.  AAP  will 
make  maximum  use  of  present  knowledge, 
hardware,  and  organizations,  and  will  pro- 
vide a  great  deal  of  data  on  man's  ablUty 
to  perform  useful  work  In  space. 
The  Journey  will  last  about  ten  days. 
NASA  has  become  convinced,  by  virtue  of 
studies  and  experience,  that  a  manned  earth- 
orbiting  space  station  is  the  next  logical, 
practical,  and  necessary  step  in  the  continu- 
ing development  of  manned  space  flight.  Our 
first  missions  In  the  Apollo  Applications  Pro- 
gram, preparations  for  which  are  now  under- 
way, vrill  be  interim  steps  toward  the  ulti- 
mate attainment  of  this  goal. 

In  these  early  AAP  missions,  our  atten- 
tion will  be  focused  on  our  own  earth,  and 
toward  the  sun.  And  later,  perhaps,  toward 
the  stars. 

When  we  first  sent  Instnmients  and  men 
into  earth  orbit,  we  realized  that  we  had 
reached  a  platform  that  was  not  only  valu- 
able for  looking  outward  toward  the  universe, 
but  one  that  also  gave  us  a  new  perspective 
of  earth.  As  our  home.  It  is  the  most  Interest- 
ing planet  In  the  solar  system.  NASA's  experi- 
ence in  aeronautical  and  space  research  dur- 
ing the  past  decade  has  also  given  us  a  re- 
newed appreciation  for  the  interrelationships 
of  the  earth,  its  atmosphere,  and  the  sun. 

Platforms  In  earth  orbit  are  proving  useful 
for  global  communications  systems,  for  nav- 
igational aids  for  ships  and  planes,  for 
studying  global  weather  patterns,  and  for 
mapping  piuposes.  In  the  Apollo  Applica- 
tions Program  we  shall  continue  to  study  the 
earth  We  shall  expand  the  photographic  cov- 
erage of  the  earth  begun  by  the  astronauts 
in  the  Gemini  filghts.  We  are  also  deeply 
interested  in  infrared  and  other  remote 
sensing  techniques  for  the  observation  of 
earth's   natural  resources  from  orbit. 

And  in  the  Anollo  Applications  Program 
we  shall  have  tlie  ?rst  opportunity  to  raise 
a  telescope  and  other  instruments  above  the 
filtering  blanket  of   the  earth's  atmosphere 
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for  direct  ob«er\'atlon  of  the  sun.  the  source 
of  energy  t*iat  sustains  life  on  earth. 

The  Apollo  Applications  missions  will  make 
use  of  both  the  Saturn  IB  and  Saturn  V 
launch  vehicles,  and  most  of  the  modules  of 
the  Apollo  spacecraft  developed  In  Project 
Apollo.  In  addition,  the  S-IVB  rocket  stage. 
which  Is  ua«d  as  the  second  stage  of  the 
Saturn  IB  and  the  third  stage  of  the  Saturn 
V,  will  be  converted  into  living  quarters  and 
laboratory  for  the  astronauu 

Other  Items  of  hardware  and  Instrumenta- 
tion will  be  added  to  make  the  Workshop  a 
semi-permanent  base  of  operations  for  astro- 
nomical and  other  scientific  ubiervatlons. 
biomedical  research,  technological  develop- 
menu.  and  earth  resources  studies. 

The  Saturn  I  Workshop  Is  essentially  a 
rocket  stage  that  has  been  used  for  pro- 
pulsion during  a  regular  mission  After  It 
has  placed  its  paylo^d  Into  crblt.  and  thereby 
gone  into  orbit  itself,  the  excess  propellants 
from  the  10.000-cublc  foot  hydrogen  tank 
are  vented  into  space  and  the  tank  Is  pres- 
surized with  a  breathable  atmosphere  to 
allow  astronauu  to  live  safely  Inalde.  The 
Workshop  will  provide  a  crew  station  with 
almost  fifty  times  the  Interior  space  avail- 
able to  tfM  astronauts  In  the  ApoUo 
spacecraft  .... 

Added  to  the  8-IVB  stage  before  launch  la 
an  airlock  that  provides  oxygen,  power  con- 
trol and  life  support  for  the  astronauts 
entering  the  tank.  Several  Items,  such  as  a 
combination  floor  and  celling,  the  frame- 
work for  crew  quarters,  and  handholds  are 
prelnstalled  In  the  stage  during  lU  manu- 
facture. A  multiple  docking  adapter  attached 
to  the  airlock  permiw  the  astronauts  In  the 
conun..nd' service  module  of  the  Apollo 
spacecraft,  launched  after  the  Workshop  Is 
m  orbit  to  dock  with  It  Their  tlrst  visit  will 
last  up  to  28  days  .\fter  placing  the  Work- 
shop into  storage,  they  wia  return  to  earth 
in  the  command  serUce  module.  Jettisoning 
the  service  module  before  reentry. 

The  Saturn  I  Workshop  will  be  revisited 
by  a  crew  of  astronauts  the  following  y«*r. 
An  additional  Saturn  IB  launch  will  place 
the  lunar  module /Apollo  Telescope  Mount 
Into  orbit,  and  It  will  be  Joined  with  the 
Workshop.  The  ApoUo  Telescope  Mount  con- 
slsu  of  eve  experiments  with  nine  different 
Instrtiments  that  will  track  and  observe  vari- 
ous segments  of  the  solar  disk  and  specific 
Items  of  interest  on  the  sun.  The  second 
mission  will  be  continued  up  to  56  days.  The 
Workshop  may  be  revisited  from  one  to  three 
times.  The  Saturn  I  Workshop  will  be 
an  interim  step  toward  a  proposed  Saturn  V 
Workshop.  In  this  proposal  the  S-IVB  stage 
would  be  completely  outfitted  on  the  ground 
for  Its  role  as  living  quarters  and  laboratory. 
Even  the  Apollo  Telescope  Mount  would  be 
positioned  before  launch.  When  placed  Into 
orbit  by  the  first  two  stages  of  the  Saturn  V. 
this  greatly  improved  workshop  would  be 
there,  ready  and  waiting  for  occupancy  by 
the  expected  space  •ravelers.  like  a  big  motel 
In  the  sky. 

We  could  even  contact  the  Gideon  Society 
International  to  see  If  It  would  like  to  place 
a  Bible  In  each  room  for  the  astronauts. 

The  Workshops  wUl  also  give  us  an  oppor- 
tunity for  further  study  and  development  of 
techniques  for  the  observation  of  earth's 
natural  resources  from  orbit.  This  Is  an  area 
In  which  international  cooperation  In  space 
can  be  increased,  and  one  which  holds  Im- 
mense potential  for  benefiting  mankind. 
More  than  80  nations  are  already  cooperating 
with  the  United  States  In  such  fields  as 
cooununlcaUons.  meteorology,  and  tracking 
of  manned  space  flights  and  Instrxunented 
deep  spoceprobes.  Now  the  first  cooperative 
International  research  program  In  the  earth 
resources  area  has  been  agreed  upon  by  the 
UrUted  States,  Brazil,  and  Mexico.  The  sign- 
ing of  this  agreement  was  widely  hailed  as 
the  opening  of  an  entirely  new  area  for 
exploration  and  exploitation. 

More  than  25  sclentlsU  from  Mexico  azMl 
Brazil  began  a  loxu-month  study  course  at 
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the  Manned  Spacecraft  Center  In  Houston 
In  February  to  learn  more  abou'.  using  re- 
mote sensors  to  make  better  use  of  their 
nations'  natural  resources.  Experts  In  such 
fields  as  agriculture,  forestry,  geography,  hy- 
drology, and  oceanography  are  brought  to- 
gether for  the  study.  It  Is  hoped  that  selected 
remote  sensing  technique  can  be  carried  out 
on  selected  sites  by  planes.  Later,  It  may  be 
possible  to  extend  these  principles  to  con- 
tinuous observations  from  satellites  In  earth 
orbit.  Data  obtained  by  satellite  may  help 
International  agencies  to  match  earth's 
dwindling  resources  with  the  everyday  needs 
of  a  growing  population. 

The  President  has  submitted  a  bare-bones 
budget  for  NASA  thU  year.  The  authorlza- 
Uon  request  la  $700  million  below  the 
amount  requested  last  year,  and  one-third 
less  than  NASA's  peak  budget  In  Fiscal  Year 

1966. 

This  year's  request  certainly  does  not  meet 
all  the  nation's  needs  In  aeronautics  and 
■^pace  To  operate  within  lu  framework. 
NASA  la  having  to  cancel  some  projects, 
stretch  out  others,  sharply  curtail  Its  plans 
for  future  activities,  and.  more  slgnlflcanUy 
reduce  personnel. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  the  space  program 
win  suffer  immediate  and  irreparable  dam- 
age If  substantial  amounts  are  cut  from 
the  request  now  before  Congress.  If  you  cut 
deeply  Into  the  space  program,  you  are  not 
eliminating  hardware,  but  people.  NASA 
does  not  buy  a  lot  of  hardware.  Most  of 
our  money  goes  Into  salaries  and  admlnU- 
tratlve  support  for  the  thousands  of  In- 
dividuals In  Government,  science,  and  In- 
dustry who  conceive  the  plans  for  space 
projecu.  who  design,  fabricate,  test,  and 
launch  the  sophisticated  space  vehicles. 

When  funding  Is  reduced,  these  teams  of 
skilled  Individuals  must  be  dispersed.  The 
tremendous  asset  that  you  have  paid  for 
Is  gone  with  their  departure,  scattered  to 
the  winds.  To  attempt  to  reconstitute  such 
a  team  after  a  lapse  of  two  or  three  years 
would  be  outrageously  expensive.  Many  for- 
mer members  of  the  team  would  not  be 
available,  and  their  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence would  be  lost  with  them.  To  recruit 
and  train  replacements  would  be  time- 
consuming. 

To  disband  a  team  like  the  one  at  the 
Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory  that  performed 
the  Ranger.  Surveyor,  and  Mariner  exploits 
In  lunar  and  planetary  exploration  until 
more  funds  become  available  for  further 
projects,  would  be  much  worse  than  dis- 
banding a  first-class,  winning  football  team, 
and  sending  them  home  for  a  couple  of  years. 
If  you  suddenly  called  them  back  one  fall, 
and  told  them  to  dress  out  In  their  uniforms 
for  the  opening  game  of  the  season,  you 
would  have  a  disaster  on  your  hands. 

During  World  War  II.  many  schools 
stopped  playing  football.  When  they  resumed 
their  schedules  after  the  end  of  the  war.  it 
was  several  years  before  they  could  have  a 
respectable  winning  streak  again. 

There  are  places  other  than  the  space  pro- 
gram where  cuts  can  be  made  without  such  a 
traumatic  experience.  The  Federal  highway 
program,  for  instance,  could  survive  a  tem- 
porary setback  with  much  less  disruption. 
You  can  pour  a  concrete  freeway  up  to  a 
certain  point,  stop  your  construction  for  two 
or  three  years,  and  then  come  back  to  the 
same  point  and  begin  pouring  concrete  again 
with  minimum  preparation.  If  you  tempo- 
rarily reduce  your  highway  construction  pro- 
gram, you  do  not  destroy  a  unique  organiza- 
tional capablUty  You  deprive  the  economy 
of  a  ceruin  number  of  mllea  of  Improved 
roads  for  a  time,  but  you  do  not  lose  your 
ability  to  resume  the  project  quickly,  without 
having  to  go  through  a  learning  process,  when 
funds  again  become  available 

Numerous  studies,  books,  papers,  and  arti- 
cles have  been  written  and  published  lor 
several  years  now  on  the  worth  of  the  space 
program.  The  authors  include  scientists, 
economlsU,     businessmen,     legislators,     and 
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philosophers.  The  values  and  beneflU  of 
•  pace  research  are  grouped  Into  scler.tlfle, 
political,  military,  educational,  economic, 
and  social  categories. 

Speculation  on  Hie  potential  beueau  from 
space  made  only  a  few  years  iigo  were  vague 
and  Indefinite.  Today  they  are  far  more  visi- 
ble, credible,  and  attractive  to  potential  users 
And  yet  even  now.  while  we  are  largely  with- 
in the  exploration  phase  of  space  exploration, 
and  stUl  looking  forward  to  the  exploitation 
phase.  It  Is  impossible  to  make  predictions 
with  certainty  and  finality.  Hlbtory  teaches 
us  that  the  greatest  payoffs,  the  ones  which 
win  be  the  most  revolutionary,  the  most 
significant,  and  have  the  widest  application, 
may  well  come  from  some  unforeseen  i\spect 
of  the  program,  or  from  discoveries  yet  to 
come. 

An  article  In  the  current  Science  magazine 
reminds  us  of  this  point.  Nobel  Laureate 
Charles  H.  Townes  presents  a  good  case  for 
basic  scientific  research.  Ten  years  ago.  Dr 
Townes  points  out.  few  areas  of  physics  seem 
as  tinpromlslng  from  the  practical  viewpoint 
as  Investigations  of  the  Interactions  between 
microwaves  and  gas  molecules.  Since  prac- 
tical applications  could  not  be  clearly  fore- 
seen to  enter  on  the  balance  side  of  the  ledger 
against  expenditures  for  research.  Industrial 
laboratories  neglected  the  field,  leaving  it 
primarily  to  university  researchers.  To  the 
amazement  of  everyone,  this  "Impractical' 
basic  research  quickly  produced  the  laser  and 
maser.  which  are  revolutionizing  many 
branches  of  technology  and  creating  an  en- 
tirely new  and  fast-growing  Indtistry. 

If  researchers  had  set  out  deliberately 
to  achieve  three-dimensional  photography. 
Improved  measurements  of  distances,  long 
distance  space  communications,  a  new  sur- 
gical Instrument  for  the  eye,  and  other  goals 
which  the  laser  and  maser  make  possible.  It 
is  extremely  doubtful  that  such  Indirectly 
related  goals  could  have  been  reached. 

This  Is  the  difficulty  In  trying  to  test  pro- 
posed space  expenditures  on  a  balance  sheet 
with  potential  benefits.  Goals  would  be 
limited  and  the  upper  reaches  of  curiosity 
and  intellect  would  be  curbed.  Vision  as  well 
as  dollars  must  be  considered  In  deciding  the 
space  program  of  the  future. 

President  Johnson  recognized  the  less 
tangible  but  more  rewarding  and  more  dura- 
ble aspects  of  the  national  space  program 
when  he  visited  the  Manned  Spacecraft 
Center  at  Houston  on  Friday  of  last  week 
The  nation  "must  stay  on  Its  course"  In  Us 
plan  to  land  a  man  on  the  moon.  We  are 
reaching  for  the  stars,"  the  President  said. 

"We  will  not  surrender  our  station.  We  will 
not  abandon  our  dream.  We  will  never 
evacuate  the  frontiers  of  space  to  tny  other 
nation. 

"Future  generations,  looking  back  at  our 
incredible  decade,"  will  be  "unanimous  in 
their  belief  that  the  treasure  we  have  dedl- 
•  cated  to  sending  man  to  explore  the  stars 
was  the  most  significant  investment  ever 
made  b"  any  people." 

As  the  President  said,  NASA  Is  not  building 
rockets  and  spacecraft  simply  to  fly  the 
American  flag  Into  space,  or  to  plant  It  on 
the  surface  of  the  moon.  We  flrmly  l>elleve 
that  the  ultimate  benefits  of  space  explora- 
tion though  not  foreseeable  In  their  entirety 
at  this  time,  will  enrich  the  lives  of  all  man- 
kind. 
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HON.  SAM  STEIGER 

or    ASIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  12.  1968 
Mr  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
n  the  Record,  I  Include  the  following 
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article  from  the  February  1968  issue  of 
the  Klwanls  magazine,  entitled  "Halfway 
House,"  describing  what  has  been  done 
through  the  cooperative  efforts  of  16  Ki- 
wanls  clubs  in  the  Phoenix.  Ariz.,  area. 
Hopefully,  this  will  be  an  inspiration  to 
all  who  read  it: 

Halfwat  House 
The  hopes  of  a  Juvenile  court  Judge  for  a 
place  where  youthful  lawbreakers  could  be 
rehabilitated  has  become  a  concrete-and- 
mortar  reality  through  the  cooperative  efforts 
of  sixteen  Kiwanls  clubs  In  the  Phoenix,  Ari- 
zona, area. 

The  program  began  shortly  after  Judge 
Jack  D.  H  Hays  of  the  Maricopa  County 
Superior  Court  Joined  the  Juvenile  Division 
several  years  ago.  Hays  was  shocked  at  the 
correctional  facilities  for  dealing  with  youths 
convicted  of  minor  crimes,  who  were  either 
sent  to  Fort  Gordon,  a  tough  penal  Insti- 
tution where  they  could  well  develop  into 
hardened  criminals,  or  released  in  the  cus- 
tody of  their  parents  without  punishment. 
There  was  no  middle  ground.  "One  does  not 
send  a  boy  to  Port  Gordon  for  driving  without 
a  license,"  he  noted,  "but  neither  does  one 
let  him  off  with  little  more  than  a  reprl- 
r.-and.  We  need  something  halfway  between." 
Judge  Hays  took  his  problem  to  various 
service  clubs  in  the  Phoenix  area.  Including 
the  Kiwanls  Club  of  Phoenix.  "What  Is 
needed."  he  told  the  Klwanlans,  "is  a  place 
where  erring  Juveniles  can  be  given  a  correc- 
tional Jolt  without  disturbing  their  school 
or  family  associations."  He  went  on  to  de- 
scribe a  disciplinary  barracks  with  a  cement 
floor.  lltUe  or  no  decor,  no  comic  books,  and 
no  television,  where  young  offenders  could 
be  made  to  see  the  error  of  their  ways  before 
being  brought  back  into  society.  The  youths 
would  be  allowed  to  attend  school  during  the 
day.  but  would  be  held  In  the  center  at  night 
or  on  weekends.  Maricopa  County,  he  ex- 
plained, had  no  budget  for  such  a  building. 

After  some  discussion  Phoenix  Klwanlans 
decided  to  help  finance  a  rehabilitation  cen- 
ter such  as  Judge  Hays  described.  Soon  they 
were  Joined  by  Valley  of  the  Sun,  Phoenix, 
Klwanlans.  who  had  been  looking  for  a  proj- 
ect that  would  have  significant  Infiuence  on 
community  development.  They  were  followed 
by  the  men  of  the  Kiwanls  Clubs  of  Sky  Har- 
bor. Phoenix:  Papago,  Phoenix:  Scottsdale; 
.Aurora.  Phoenix;  Camelback,  Phoenix; 
Northwest  Phoenix:  Litchfield;  West  Phoe- 
nix; Casa  Grande;  Thunderblrd,  Phoenix; 
Chandler;  Tempe;  and  Encanto,  Phoenix.  Dan 
Mardian  of  the  Phoenix  club  and  Charles  A. 
Mann  of  the  Valley  of  the  Sun  club  were 
named  co-chairmen  of  the  construction 
'  ommlttee. 

Not  long  thereafter  the  new  building  was 
completed  on  county  land  adjacent  to  the 
Juvenile  detention  center  at  a  cost  of  $60,000, 
nearly  all  of  It  donated  by  Kiwanls.  The  new 
unit  consists  of  a  modern,  cruciform,  single- 
story  building  with  two  twelve-boy  dormi- 
tories, a  "living  room"  where  the  boys  can 
engage  In  wholesome  group  activity,  coun- 
seling rooms,  and  toUet.  shower,  and  locker 
facilities 

Under  the  program  the  youths  are  assigned 
to  selected  Saturday  work  projects  and  group 
counseling  sessions,  the  purpose  of  the  work 
sessions  Is  to  teach  healthy  work  habits  and 
cooperation.  Whenever  possible  the  assign- 
meats  are  related  to  the  problem  that  got  the 
youth  In  trouble  In  the  first  place.  For  ex- 
ample, reckless  drivers  do  hospital  emergency 
work  with  automobile  accident  victims  and 
vandals  make  park  and  playground  Improve- 
ments. Group  counseling  Is  conducted  by 
professional  and  semi-professional  volun- 
teers. 

Speaking  at  the  dedication  ceremonies  for 
t  he  new  building,  past  Kiwanls  International 
President  Merle  H.  Tucker  of  Albuquerque, 
New  Mexico,  said:  'If  Klwanlans  of  this  val- 
ley can,  as  a  result  of  their  efforts  In  pro- 
viding this  facility,  see  the  rehabilitation  of 
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some  erring  youths  bear  fruit,  then  I  am 
sure  that  Klwanlans  and  everyone  else  the 
length  and  breadth  of  this  continent  will  say 
as  I  do  to  you  here  In  the  Phoenix  area,  a 
sincere  'Thank  you.'  " 


Water  Quality  Standards 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MTCHICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  12.  1968 

Mr.  DINGELL,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  s  :e- 
cial  message  on  conservation  which  was 
presented  to  the  House  on  March  11, 
1968,  President  Johnson  stated : 

Now.  for  the  first  time  In  our  history,  all 
the  States  have  taken  Inventory  of  their 
water  resources,  considered  their  future 
needs,    and    developed    quality   standards. 

As  the  law  requires,  these  standards,  and 
the  plans  to  cany  them  out,  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
approval. 

Many  of  the  plans  have  already  been  ap- 
proved. This  l.s  welcome  news  for  commu- 
nities and  businessmen  alike.  Now  they  can 
take  action  because  they  know  the  standards 
they  must  all  meet. 

I  have  asked  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  speed  the  review  of  the  remaining  stand- 
ards and  plans  so  the  Federal  Government 
can  more  effectively  help  the  States  aad  com- 
munities turn  their  blueprints  into  action. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  also  pleased  by  the 
fact  that  water  quality  standards  have 
been  developed  and  are  now  in  the  proc- 
ess of  being  reviewed  and,  with  appro- 
priate revisions,  approved. 

I  wish  to  commend  Secretary  Udall 
and  other  officials  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  of  the  manner  in  which 
procedures  for  reviewing  water  quality 
standards  proposals  have  been  tight- 
ened up  in  recent  weeks.  Any  delays 
in  water  quality  standards  approvals 
which  may  have  resulted  from  this  more 
stringent  review  process  have  been  more 
than  justified  by  the  increased  pro- 
tection for  our  waters  which  these  de- 
lays afforded, 

I  have  had  extensive  correspondence 
with  the  Department  of  the  Interior  on 
proposed  water  quality  standards  dating 
back  to  August  10,  1967.  It  was  on  that 
date  which  I  hosted  a  meeting  of  con- 
servationists and  Department  officials 
for  the  purpose  of  exploring  water  qual- 
ity standards  developments. 

This  meeting  left  me  with  the  feel- 
ing that  the  proposed  water  quality 
standards  would  not  be  as  effective  es 
Congress  had  intended  when  it  passed 
the  enabling  legislation.  Therefore,  I 
undertook  a  further  exploration  of  this 
matter  with  the  appropriate  officials  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  this  ex- 
ploration was  l>eneficial.  To  illustrate 
this  point,  I  am  Including  in  the  Record 
the  text  of  a  letter  which  I  have  received 
from  Assistant  Secretary  of  Interior 
Max  N.  Edwards,  as  follows: 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  or  the  Secretary. 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dingell, 
House  0/  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

D  JiH  Mb.  Dincell:  Dtxrlng  the  initial  stages 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  review  of 
water    quality    standards    for    all    Interstate 
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waters,  you  perceived  and  outlined  to  the  De- 
pirtment  fundamental  and  critical  Issues  af- 
fecting these  standards. 

As  you  know,  the  Department  carefully  and 
thoroughly  analyzed,  deliberated  and  re- 
solved In  the  past  several  months  the  policy 
questions  you  have  raised  In  correspondence 
with  Secretary  Udall  and  former  Assistant 
Secretary  Dl  Luzlo.  The  delay  In  answering 
your  penetrating  questions  was  occasioned 
by  this  review  process  and  Is  certainly  regret- 
table. We  appreciate  your  patience  and  want 
you  to  know  that  your  correspondence  and 
analysis  of  the  standards  Issues  have  been 
particularly  valuable  to  the  Department  In 
resolving  these  Issues. 

I  promised  you  In  my  letter  of  January  19, 
a  comprehensive  statement  of  our  policy  on 
standards  approval.  It  Is  my  Intention  to  be 
fully  responsive  to  the  questions  you  have 
raised  over  the  past  months.  In  addition  to 
detailing  other  related  policy  Issues  that  may 
Interest  you.  If  you  have  other  questions.  I 
shall  be  pleased  to  answer  them. 

You  and  members  of  the  Michigan  United 
Con.icrvaiion  Clubs  have  urged  that  icater 
quality  standards  not  permit  existing  water 
quality  to  be  degraded.  This  Department  con- 
curs. Secretary  Udall  has  resolved  this  basic 
policy  Issue  In  an  equitable  fashion,  consist- 
ent with  the  philosophy  of  the  Water  Quality 
Act  to  protect  and  enhance  the  quality  and 
productivity  of  the  Nation's  waters.  Before 
granting  approval  to  any  further  water  qual- 
ity standards,  the  Secretary  is  requiring  that 
a  State  i7iclude  a  provision  for  the  protection 
of  present  UMtcr  quality.  Furthermore,  the 
Secretary  is  going  back  and  telling  the  jgtatcs 
that  do  not  have  such  a  provision,  because 
their  standards  were  approved  prior  to  this 
policy  decision,  to  revise  their  standards  and 
include  one.  We  are  asking  that  the  provision 
be  sub-tantlally  In  accordance  with  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Waters  whose  existing  quality  is  better 
than  the  established  standards  as  of  the 
date  on  which  such  standards  become  elec- 
tive will  be  maintained  at  their  existing  high 
quality.  These  and  other  waters  of  a  State 
will  not  be  lowered  in  quality  unices  and 
until  it  has  been  affirmatively  demonstrated 
to  the  State  watfr  pollution  control  acency 
and  the  Department  of  the  !vtcrt-r 
that  such  change  is  justifiable  as  a  result  of 
necessary  economic  or  social  development 
and  will  not  Interfere  with  or  become  in- 
jurious to  any  assigned  uses  m;.de  of.  or 
presently  possible  In.  such  waters.  This  will 
'equi-i'  that  anv  industrial.  pvbVc  rr  private 
project  or  development  which  would  con- 
stitute a  new  source  of  pollution  or  an  in- 
creased source  of  pollution  to  high  quality 
waters  will  be  required,  as  part  of  the  initial 
project  design,  to  provide  the  higheit  and 
best  degree  of  waste  treatment  available 
under  existing  technology,  and  since  these 
are  also  Federal  standards,  these  waste  treat- 
ment requirements  will  be  developed  cooper- 
atively. 

The  suggested  language  protects  the  qual- 
ity of  the  waters  and  at  the  some  time  ful- 
fills the  Imperative  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  that  standards  not 
unduly  Interfere  with  further  economic  de- 
velopment. 

The  Secretary  has  stated  publicly,  and  I 
believe  this  k  particularly  important,  that 
this  policy  puts  the  burden  of  proof  on  any 
potential  polluter  to  prove  his  case  to  the 
State  pollution  control  agency  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior. 

The  Secretary  has  said.  "If  we  err  on  any 
questions  we  want  to  err  on  the  side  of 
safety.  We  want  to  make  sure  that  there  Is 
a  margin  cf  s.fetv  for  r-U  agreed-on  uses 
in  determining  the  specific  water  quality 
criteria  that  are  necessary  to  or  contribute 
to  those  waters."  In  order  to  carry  out  this 
philosophy,  another  recently  established  De- 
partmental policy  sets  a  general  range  of  ac- 
ceptable values  for  the  key  indicators  of 
water  quality,  such  as  dissolved  oxygen  and 
temperature. 
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It  ha«  become  apparent  to  ua  that  some  of 
the  Btandards  that  were  approved  laat  sum- 
mer will  require  upgrading  if  they  are  to  meet 
these  high  requlremenU  which  we  feel  are 
mandated  by  the  Act.  We  are  now  reviewing 
the  ten  State's  standards  Initially  approved 
to  aaaure  that  they  adhere  to  our  policy.  If 
they  do  not,  we  will  ask  for  appropriate  up- 
grading revisions. 

Theee  Issues  relate  to  the  Michigan  water 
quality  standards.  On  January  37,  19«8,  Sec- 
retary Udall  wrote  the  Governor  of  Michigan, 
advising  of  his  partial  approval  of  the  stand- 
ards. I  provided  you  with  a  copy  of  the  Secre- 
tary's letter  at  that  time. 

You  will  recall  that  Michigan  waa  aaked 
to  include  a  statement  for  the  protection  of 
existing  water  quality.  I  am  pleased  to  report 
that  progress  has  been  made  toward  this  end. 
and  agreement  should  be  reached  shortly  on 
appropriate  language. 

In  addition,  tee  are  continuing  to  discus* 
temperature  parameters,  which  were  also  ex- 
cepted from  approval  for  all  waters  of  th0 
State  in  order  to  improve  them. 

Our  policy  is  to  approve  as  early  as  poe- 
slble  thoae  parts  of  standards  which  are  ac- 
ceptable, so  that  effective  protection  of  water 
quality  can  be  expeditiously  Instituted.  We 
then  contlnuft  to  discuss  for  early  reeolution 
those  issues  which  remain. 

Finally,  in  your  correspondence,  you  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  the  Department  should 
exert  Ita  full  authorized  role  In  the  designa- 
tion of  the  use  category  into  which  water- 
ways are  placed. 

The  State  has  the  initial  responsibility  for 
determining  the  use  category,  as  a  part  of 
the  standards  setting  process.  You  may  be 
certain  that  In  our  review  of  the  proposed 
State  standards,  we  are  very  much  concerned 
that  all  the  legitimate  uses  of  the  waterways 
specified  In  the  Federal  Act — public  water 
supplies,  propagation  of  flsh  and  wildlife,  rec- 
reation, agricultural.  Industrial,  and  other 
legitimate  uses — be  considered  and  adequate- 
ly represented.  When  we  feel  that  this  is  not 
the  case,  we  are  insisting,  as  a  condition  of 
approval,  that  the  uses  be  upgraded. 

If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  State 
will  not  consider  the  usee  mentioned  In  Sec- 
tion 10(c)  (3>  of  the  Act.  or  that  the  water 
quality  standards  adopted  by  the  State  did 
not  meet  the  criteria  in  that  Section,  the 
Secretary  then  can  initiate  action  to  estab- 
lish water  quality  standards.  In  that  case, 
the  Secretary  calls  a  conference  in  accord- 
ance with  the  .■Xct  and  publishes  water  qual- 
ity standards  which  later  become  the  final 
standards.  If  the  State  falls  to  .-idopt  accept- 
able water  quality  standards  within  six 
months  from  the  date  of  this  publication,  or 
if  the  governor  of  a  State  falls  to  petition 
for  a  public  hearing 

The  Secretary  believes  that  it  is  incumbent 
upon  him  to  pursue  an  active  role  to  the 
fullest  extent  of  the  authority  provided  bv 
the  Federal  Act  In  order  to  protect  high 
quality  waters  and  upgrade  polluted  ones. 
This  Depftftment  will  vigorously  piirsue  these 
objectives  and  we  hope  you  will  continue  to 
provide  us  with  yoxir  support  and  guidance. 
Best  regards. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Max  N.  Edwakds. 
Assistant  Secretary. 
(NoTt.— Italic  added.) 
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Govenunent  will  receive  as  an  official 
guest  the  distinguished  President  of 
Tunisia,  Habib  Bourgulba.  We  welcome 
him.  He  comes  well  accredited  as  a  cou- 
rageous nationalist,  a  vigorous  political 
leader,  and  a  stanch  supporter  of  the 
same  political  values  as  Americans. 

A  few  days  ago  President  Bourgulba 
met  with  a  group  of  American  business- 
men in  Bern.  Switzerland.  His  remarks 
speaJc  for  themselves  and  they  speak 
loudly  and  clearly.  I  include  them  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Remaskb  or  Prxsident  Habib  BotTXotnBATO 

AMKBICAN  BtJSDnSSMEN.  BEBM,  SWIIYI*- 
LAND.  AS  REP0«TED  IN  TtTNISlAN  PaXSS,  PXB- 
RtTART  28.  1968 

We  have  always  foimd  understanding  and 
support  from  U.S.  officials,  not  only  for  our 
political  liberation  but  aho  in  our  struggle 
against  underdevelopment.  It  Is  not  only  out 
of  gratitude  that  we  express  respect  for  the 
American  Nation  and  for  her  leaders.  Tunis- 
ians and  Americans  are  In  effect  animated 
by  the  same  concept  of  life,  of  liberty,  and 
of  civilization. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  American 
people  constitute  a  firm  support  for  the 
protection  of  civllizaUon  We  also  believe 
that  US.  power  is  an  element  of  security 
which  keeps  the  world  safe  from  a  certain 
form  of  totalitarianism.  Tunisia  remains 
faithful  to  the  ideals  of  liberty  and  human 
dignity,  she  remains  resolved  to  strengthen 
her  friendship  with  all  countries  attached 
to  the  same  sentiments  including  France 
which  we  still  consider  as  part  of  free  world. 

Tunisian  victory  in  its  struggle  against 
underdevelopment  will  not  be  without  its 
effect  on  certain  countries  oriented,  for  the 
moment.  In  other  directions.  The  struggle 
between  the  two  blocks  should  demonstrate 
that  the  camp  most  likely  to  succeed  Is  the 
one  which  respects  liberty  and  favors  prog- 
ress, development,  and  the  promotion  of 
human  values. 
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Rabbi  Philip  S.  Bernstein  Speaks  to  Amer- 
icans on  the  Value  of  Israel's  Sunrival 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  12,  1968 


Tnnisian  President  To  Visit  the  United 
States  in  May 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or    lf.\aSACHUS£TTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  12,  1968 
Mr.    MORSE    of   Massachusetts.    Mr. 
Speaker,  next  May  15  and  16,  the  U-S. 


Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night 
it  was  my  pleasure  to  attend  a  meeting  of 
the  American-Israel  Public  Affairs  Com- 
mittee honoring  the  new  Israel  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  States,  Major  Gen- 
eral Rabin.  At  that  meeting,  the  impor- 
tance of  Israel's  victory  last  year,  the 
need  for  a  lasting  peace  in  the  Middle 
East,  and  the  crucial  role  played  by  Israel 
in  today  s  world  were  expressed  as  well 
as  I  have  ever  heard  human  ideas  and 
ideals  expressed.  I  am  speaking  of  the 
address  given  last  night  by  the  chairman 
of  the  American  Israel  Public  Affairs 
Committee,  Rabbi  Philip  S.  Bernstein. 

This  man.  the  spiritual  leader  of  Tem- 
ple B'rlth  Kodesh  in  my  home  city  of 
Rochester.  N.Y..  and  a  very  close  personal 
friend,  is  eminently  qualified  to  speak 
for  American  Jewry  on  the  problems  and 
promises  of  the  Middle  East.  As  relocator 
of  displaced  Jews  after  World  War  II. 
as  adviser  to  Presidents  since  the  form- 
ing of  the  State  of  Israel  20  years  ago. 
and  as  chairman  of  the  American  Israel 
Public  Affairs  Committee  since  1954, 
Rabbi  Bernstein  may  truly  be  called  the 


leader  of  American  Jewish  thought  and 
action  on  affairs  affecting  the  State  of 

His  remarks  last  night  put  the  young 
democratic  nation  of  Israel  and  the 
events  of  the  past  year  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean In  perspective,  laying  out  the 
proper  place  of  his  people  and  these 
events  in  human  history. 

I  am  proud,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  share  his 
talk  with  my  colleagues  here  today,  for 
I  know  they  wUl  gain  much  from  Rabbi 
Bernstein's  keen  Insight  and  experience 
In  this  crucial  area.  The  address  follows: 
ADoaEss  BT  Rabbi  Pmup  S.  BnufsnaN 

The  mood  of  my  meesage  to  you  tonight 
has  been  set  by  two  facta.  The  first  Is  per- 
sonal I  have  been  Chairman  of  this  Com- 
mittee since  lOM.  The  situation  in  which  I 
find  myself  was  eloquently  described  by  a 
lady  who  when  Introducing  me  to  a  church 
women's  group  said.  "Rabbi  Bernstein  needs 
no  introduction  to  any  audience  In  Roches- 
ter He  has  been  here  too  long."  Some  time 
before  the  end  of  1968  I  will  turn  over  these 
responsibilities  to  another  with  the  comfort- 
able knowledge  that  the  real  Job  will  be  done 
by  the  invaluable  and  Irreplaceable  SI  Kenen. 
In  any  event  since  this  Is  the  last  of  such 
seMtons  over  which  I  will  be  presiding  some 
peraonal  statement  of  faith  In  our  cause  is 

m  order. 

The  second  fact,  incalculably  more  impor- 
tant Is  that  we  will  be  observing  thU  spring 
the  TwenUeth  Anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  State  of  Israel.  When  we  think  of  all 
that  this  new  old  Jewish  State  has  meant  to 
the  Jews  and  to  the  world,  that  it  U  in  exist- 
ence lees  than  two  decades  seems  almost  in- 
credible. In  fact  it  was  Just  twenty  years  ago 
this  very  night  that  the  Arabs  bombed  in  the 
attempt  to  prevent  the  Jewish  State  from 
coming  into  existence  the  Jewish  Agency 
building  in  Jeriisalem  where  a  government  in 
exile  was  waiting  In  the  wings  of  hUtory  for 
the  new  state  to  be  bom. 

To  me  personally  the  establishment  of  the 
state  had  a  special  significance.  I  refer  here 
not  primarily  to  my  devotion  to  the  Zionist 
idea  which  was  shared  by  many,  but  to  the 
fact  that  some  twenty  years  ago  I  "asre- 
tumlng  from  serving  as  Advisor  on  Jewish 
Affairs   to  the  United  States  military  com- 
manders in  Europe.  Our  American  Army  un- 
der the  command  of  first  General  Joeeph  D. 
MacNarny    and   then  of   General   Lucius  D. 
Clay    performed    an    historic    humanitarian 
task  in  rescuing  the  survivors  of  the  Nazi 
Holocaust  and  in  keeping  them  aUve.  But 
nobody  wanted  them.  That  was  the  terrlb  e 
tragic  fact.  Here  I  speak  from  personal  knowl- 
edge for  I  peddled  my  poor  unwanted  wares 
to  the  capitals  of  the  western  world  where 
there  was  no  readiness  anywhere  to  accept 
any  considerable  number  of  surviving  Jew- 
'ish    displaced    persona.    I    testified   here   in 
Washington  in  the  spring  of  1947  before  a 
House  Committee  concerned  with  the  Strai- 
ton  BUI  to  liberalize  U.S.  immigration  quotas. 
By  the  time  the  Eightieth  Congress  had  fin- 
ished with  this  bill  it  became  legislation  not 
to  admit  but  to  exclude  considerable  num- 
bers of  Jewish  displaced  persons  who  came 
from  eastern  Europe. 

Then  Israel  burst  into  existence  anaj°' 
the  first  time  in  nineteen  centuries  Jewish 
immigration  was  In  Jevrtsh  hands.  Almost 
overnight  the  displaced  persons  camps  were 
liquidated.  All  Jews  not  only  the  young  and 
the  strong,  but  the  old  and  the  Inflrm,  the 
halt  ai-d  the  blind,  the  widows  and  the 
orphans,  all  were  welcomed  home. 

This  was  at  stake  in  the  ^"j  «' J"? *■ 
1967-the  right  of  Jews  to  live.  All  evidence 
points  to  the  terrible  fact  that  there  would 
t-ave  been  a  blood  bath  similar  to  that  per- 
petrated by  the  Nazis  if  the  Arabs  had  won. 
This  can  be  seen  in  the  captured  documents, 
even  in  the  children's  art  In  the  towns  of  the 
Gaza  Strip,  and  in  the  utter  surprise  of  the 
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Jordanians  that  Israel  had  not  done  to  them 
what  they  had  planned  to  do  to  the  Jews. 
Dare  I  say  that  the  establishment  of  the 
Jewish  State  and  its  survival   by  strength 
and   moral    factors   has   provided    vicarious 
atonement  for  the  Christian  conscience?  It 
was     an     allegedly     civilized     nation     that 
slaughtered  six  million  of  the  people  of  Jesus, 
that  killed  a  million  Jewish  babies  any  one 
of   whom   could   have   been    an   Einstein,    a 
Leonard  Bernstein,  or  a  Louis  D.  Brandels. 
There  was  alas  no  effective  protest  or  re- 
medial action.  Every  refugee  conference  or 
committee  only  highlighted  the  unwilling- 
ness of  the  western  powers  to  take  Jews  in. 
Our  own  country  cannot  be  excluded  from 
this   guilt.   Read  Arthur  G.   Morse's  "While 
Six  Million  Died"  for  the  melancholy  docu- 
mentation of  U.S.  apathy,  indifference  and 
Ineffectuallty.  One  cannot  weigh  or  measure 
the  sense  of  guUt  nor  how  it  works  itself 
out  In  human  affairs,  but  there  Is  no  ques- 
tion that  m  this  human  crisis,  Chrl.stendom 
was  weighed  and  found  wanting.  There  Is 
no  question  that  the  valor  of  Israel  personi- 
fied by  the  man  who  is  our  honored  guest 
tonight  has  removed  a  burden  from  the  heavy 
laden  conscience  of  the  Western  world. 

This  then  is  the  first  meaning  of  Israel, 
the  actual  saving  of  Jewish  life  It  did  not 
end  when  the  State  began.  A  million  and  a 
half  Jews  have  come  In  a  steady  stream  from 
western  and  eastern  Europe,  from  North  and 
South  America,  from  India  and  Iran,  from 
Morocco.  TunU  and  Libya,  from  Egypt  and 
Syria,  from  East  and  South  Africa.  Even  a 
few  have  come,  in  a  more  relaxed  period, 
from  the  Soviet  Union  In  a  program  to  re- 
unite families.  Just  a  year  ago  at  the  Lydda 
Airport,  I  witnessed  the  reunion  of  brothers 
and  sisters  who  hadn't  seen  each  other  for 
perhaps  40  years  and  now  embraced  and  wept 
with  Indescribable  emotion. 

Not  only  were  Jewish  lives  saved  but  there 
was  the  swift  healing  of  a  people  from  cen- 
turies of  oppression,  persecution,  discrimina- 
tion, ghettolzatlon.  expulsion,  pogroms.  Jews 
had  been  squeezed  into  the  most  insecure  in- 
terstices of  Europe's  economy.  Read  a  book 
like  Malamud's  "The  Fixer"  to  be  reminded 
again  of  their  enforced  degradation  in  the 
largest  concentration  of  Jews  in  history,  in 
Czarlst  Russia.  It  is  truly  astonishing  that 
no  more  harm  was  done  to  the  psyche  of 
this  people.  Fortunately  they  were  fortified 
by  the  safeguards  of  faith  and  folkways,  of 
home   and   synagogue,   of   a   sense   of    ren- 
dezvous with  destiny,  and  a  love  and  hope 
for  Zlon  restored.  In  any  event  now  In  Israel 
a  new  Jew  has  emerged.  The  scars  of  the  ghet- 
to are  not  to  be  found  upon  him.  He  Is  a 
man  of  dignity,  strength,  self-respect,  valor, 
who  could  not  conceivably  cringe  or  plead 
for  a  pity  that  is  not  forthcoming.  Or  even 
ask  Shylock's  question.   "Is  not  a  Jew  like 
anvone  else?"  These  questions  do  not  even 
occur  to  him.  He  has  found  and  established 
his  place  among  the  free  people  of  the  free 
world.  He  does  not  plead  for  his  rights,  he 
stands  up  for  them.  And  he  has  taueht  the 
world  a  very  Important  and  necessary  lesson, 
that  Jews  may  no  longer  be  slaughtered  with 
impunity. 

We  have  talked  about  the  saving  of  Jewish 
life,  and  its  healing.  Now  let  us  look  at  the 
quality  of  the  life.  Somehow  it  seems  as  if 
the  bottled  up  spirit  of  a  people  was  waiting 
to  be  released.  Great  universities  .ind  tech- 
nical institutions  -were  quickly  established 
and  or  strengthened.  Science  was  on  notice 
to  solve  problems  without  delay  as  Joan 
Comay  has  vkTltten.  "The  man  in  the  street 
expects  the  man  in  the  laboratory  to  wipe 
out  'malaria  and  trachoma,  find  plants  to 
grow  on  sand  dunes  and  saline  soil,  discover 
what  happens  to  the  body  of  a  worker  at 
the  level  of  the  Dead  Sea.  trace  the  flow  of 
underground  water  with  radioactive  Isotopes, 
reduce  the  cost  of  building  a  home,  extract 
value  from  orange  peel,  and  find  a  new  meth- 
od of  producing  heavy  water  for  atomic  pow- 
er." Two  dazzling  scientific  goals  are  those 
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of  utilizing  solar  energy  and  of  purifying 
salty  water— in  the  words  of  Ben  Gurion  to 
•harness  the  sun  and  sweeten  the  sea."  In 
literature  and  science  Israel  has  already  pro- 
duced Nobel  Prize  winners. 

Music  is  the  language  of  the  land.  When 
one    thinks    of    the    problems    philharmonic 
orche8tr.is  have  had  In  our  country,  and  I 
think  of  those  in  my  own  city  of  Rochester, 
how  remarkable  it  is  that  although  the  Israel 
Philharmonic    Orchestra,    one    of    the    great 
music  ensembles  of  the  world,  plays  almost 
around  the  clock,  around  the  year,  all  around 
the  land,  tickets  are  at  a  premium.  It  is  said 
that  the  most  precious  bequest  a  father  can 
make  to  his  son  on  his  death  is  his  hereditary 
season  Ucket  to  the  Philharmonic  concerts. 
Archaeology  Is  the  life  of  the  l:»nd.  Every- 
one is  an  amateur  archaeologist.  The  mystic 
reunion  with  Israel's  past  Is  undoubtedly  a 
profound  factor.  Dr.  Blran,  Israel's  Director 
of   Antiquities,   tells   how   he   got   into   East 
Jerusalem  Just  a  couple  of  hours  after  the 
fighting  ceased,  how  he  was  beselged  by  the 
young    Israeli    soldiers,    bloody    and    battle 
grimed,   to   t.ike   them  Into   the   Rockefeller 
Museum  of  Antiquities  to  see  the  ircisures 
that  have  been  denied  them  for  a  generation. 
Not  only  are  there  the  great  art  galleries 
in  the  cities  but  muEeums  are  to  be  found  In 
the  smallest  villages.  I  was  in  Ein   Charod 
in  1926  not  long  after  Its  founding.  What  a 
grim  tough,  austere  life  those  young  pioneers 
faced   Many  of  them  died  of  malaria,  others 
from  Arab  bullets,  but  the  determined  and 
the   heroic   held   out   and   now   Eln   Charod 
houses  one  of  the  most  beautiful  art  galleries 
and  museums  In  the  world  with  a  collection 
of  magnificent  richness. 

These  cultural  institutions  will  never  re- 
place the  great  historic  centers  of  Jewish 
life  destroyed  in  Europe.  Warsaw  and  Vilna. 
Breslau  and  Berlin,  and  many  others  that 
were  the  glory  of  Jewish  life  for  generations. 
But  they  will  make  and  are  making  their 
ovra  contributions  to  the  enrichment  of  the 
Jewish  and  the  human  spirit. 

Education  Is  compulsory  in  Israel  for  gh-ls 
as  well  as  boys,  for  Arabs  as  well  as  Jews. 
The  disabiUtles  of  those  who  come  from  de- 
pressed backgrounds  are  being  steadly  over- 
come in  the  level  of  secondary  education. 
The  army,  as  General  Rabin  can  tell  you.  Is 
a  great  force  not  only  for  equalization  and 
Integration  but  also  for  education. 

Immediately  on  Its  establishment  Israel 
Joined  the  company  of  the  free  and  viable 
democracies  of  the  world.  This  does  not  ex- 
clude It  from  the  problems  of  democracy,  nor 
from  its  political  squabbles.  It  is  said  that 
a  major  miracle  of  the  June  war  was  that 
for  six  days  Ben  Gurion  did  not  attack 
Eshkol.  But  this  infighting  and  the  hassles, 
and  the  haggling,  and  the  compromises,  and 
the  pressures,  and  the  tension  are  all  evi- 
dences of  a  healthy,  vital,  functioning  dem- 
ocratic community. 

Industry  and  agriculture  have  been  con- 
fronted with  serious  problems.  These  are 
not  inherent  nor  insurmountable,  but  grow 
out  of  the  unique  needs  of  Israel's  exist- 
ence. A  very  large  percentage  of  its  budget, 
tragically  large,  goes  to  defense.  With  the 
aid  of  world  Jewry  a  large  part  of  its  budg- 
et goes  to  the  absorption  of  Immigrants, 
perhaps  a  total  of  a  million  and  a  half  in 
the  past  two  decades. 

Nevertheless.  Israel's  Industry  forges 
steadily  ahead.  It  is  producing  buses  and 
planes  and  concrete  pipes  and  small  arms; 
polished  diamonds  are  its  largest  export. 

Agriculture  means  redemption  of  the  land. 
The  Emek  Israel  was  a  swamp  when  I  first 
saw  it  in  the  spring  of  1926.  Today  stand- 
ing on  a  hill  looking  down  upon  It,  the  valley 
becomes  a  vast  oriental  rug  woven  of  fields 
of  grain  and  orchards  heavy  with  their  fruit. 
Most  of  what  is  now  Tel  Aviv  consisted  of 
sand  dunes  when  I  saw  it  forty-two  years 
ago.  Today  it  has  become  one  of  the  great 
metropolitan  centers  of  the  world. 
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Not  only  are  Jaffa  oranges  eaten  and  en- 
joyed all  over  the  world,  as  I  can  testify 
from  a  recent  trip  around  the  world,  but 
also  Israel  has  become  the  fiower  basket 
of  Europe.  One  travels  through  the  Negev 
wilderness  and  suddenly  comes  upon  an 
oasis.  It  Is  the  Kibbutz  of  Yotvaata  which 
specializes  in  gladioli  which  are  now  among 
the  most  popular  flowers  from  Italy  to  Nor- 
way. 

Israel  is  a  multiform  free  society.  There 
are  great  capitalist  enterprises,  and  great 
socialist  enterprises.  There  are  powerful 
labor  unions,  and  all-embracing  coopera- 
tives, and  multitudinous  klbbuUim.  collec- 
tive colonies  of  varying  Ideologies  and  prac- 
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Israel's  dynamism,  its  experiments  and  Its 
achievements,  its  utilization  of  science  and 
humanlzation    of    Industry,    its    progressive 
social  forms  and  basic  concern  for  human 
welfare,  have  enabled  It  to  be  of  unique  help 
to  many  nations  of  the  world  especially  those 
recently  emerging  from  depressed  or  colonial 
backgrounds.  Just  a  year  ago  I  returned  from 
a  five  month  trip  around  the  world  In  which 
I  had  the  opportunity  to  see  Israel  In  action. 
In  Japan  farmers  inspired  and  instructed  by 
Israelis  were  establishing  kibbutzim  as  best 
adapted    to    their    needs.    In    Thailand    the 
peasants  were  being  taught  all  that  Israel 
knows  about  the  growing  of  cotton.  In  Cey- 
lon   despite   pressures   from   tea-purchasing 
Arabs  to  boycott  Israel,  a  small  mission  was 
helping  the  Ceylonese  to  find  water  and  to 
use  it  economically,  and  was  teaching  one 
of  Israel's  specialties,  citrus  growing.  In  small 
backward  countries  of  Africa  where  the  popu- 
lation hovers  near  starvation.  Israel  was  help- 
ing  to  raise  food   production.   In  Machakos 
about  thirty  miles  from  Nairobi,  I  \'lslted  a 
school  of  social  work  set  up  for  the  people  of 
Kenya    Here  young  men  and  women  under 
Israel  instructors  were  being  taught  to  un- 
derstand their  own  social  problems  and  to 
applv  what  could  be  applied  from  the  best 
experience  of  the  western  world  to  the  solu- 
tion of  them. 

Israel  Is  now  helping  over  a  hundred  coun- 
tries not  only  in  Asia  and  Afrlcajbut  in 
Europe  and  South  America  as  well.  This  Is  a 
task  of  crucial  Importance  for  the  standard 
of  living  m  the  poorest  countries  is  con- 
stantly falling.  How  long  can  our  world  en- 
dure, half  starving  and  half  affluent?  Even  In 
India  which  because  of  its  substantial  Mos- 
lem minority  is  officially  hostile  to  Israel,  the 
IsraeUs  have  much  to  give.  I  visited  an  ex- 
hibition in  Jaipur  at  which  the  leading  at- 
traction  was  the  Israeli  Pavilion  which 
showed  how  land  could  be  plowed  with  one  ox 
rather  than  the  two  which  the  Indians  had 
been  accustomed  for  mlllenla.  The  appalling 
poverty  of  India,  the  misery  of  Its  teeming 
millions  is  not  necessary.  There  is  the  native 
intelligence  and  the  potentialities  to  over- 
come this.  Israel's  experience  can  help. 

The  significance  to  the  western  world  oi 
these  contributions  should  not  be  underesti- 
mated. Israel  Is  not  a  colonial  power.  It  has 
no  desire  to  dominate,  only  to  help.  It  has  no 
tradition  of  exploitation  of  poor  natives.  It 
is  not  color  conscious.  But  it  does  provide  an 
alternative  to  our  kind  of  capitalism  which 
Is  utterly  beyond  the  hopes  and  resources  of 
most  of  the  nations  of  Asia  and  Africa    and 
to  a  Communism  foreign  to  their  way  of  life. 
It  is  customarv  and  correct,  and  on  this 
occasion  most  fitting  to  speak  of  what  the 
United  States  has  meant  to  Israel.  Here  t.ie 
Zionist    cause    has    received    sympathy    and 
encouragement  Every  president  from  Wood- 
row  Wilson  on  has  given  it  his  personal  ap- 
proval   It  has  been  endorsed  by  resolutions 
of  every  Congress  for  half  a  century.  United 
States  was  the  first  country  to  give  official 
recognition  to  Israel,  and  thereby  Harry  S. 
Truman,  I  believe,  achieved  ImmortaUty.  U.S. 
economic  aid  has  been  generous  and  indis- 
pensable. Military  aid  has  been  helpful.  On 
June  19,  1967.  Precldent  Johnson  enunciated 
and  subsequently  has  maintained  a  position 
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designed  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the 
Arab  wars  on  Israel  Israel  U  grateful.  Amer- 
ican Jewr>-  IS  grateful,  all  men  of  good  will 
are  grateful,  to  the  world's  largest  and  oldest 
democracy  for  the  sympathy  and  assistance  It 
has  given  to  one  of  the  newest  and  smallest 
and  most  significant. 

Howerer.  It  is  also  necessary  and  nttlng  to 
speak  of  what  Israel  means  to  the  United 
States  It  has  provided  the  inspiration  and 
example  for  democratic  developments  among 
the  new  emerging  nations  of  the  world.  It 
has  demonstrated  how  much  intelligence, 
win.  vUlon.  science,  practical  social  Idealism 
can  achieve.  It  has  shown  the  power  of  will 
over  inert  matter  for  Israel  is  not  blessed 
wltn  such  rich  natural  resources.  By  helping 
new  nHtlons  to  become  strong  and  viable  It 
has  helped  to  prevent  aggressive  Communism 
from  overcoming  those  countries  by  force 
and  terror  Not  that  Israel  Is  an  Instrument 
of  OS.  policy  It  Is  an  independent  sUte  con- 
cerned properly  with  lu  own  security  and 
welfare,  but  because  its  own  interests  are 
bound  up  with  the  economic  health  and  free 
Institutions  of  the  emerging  and  erstwhile 
depressed  aaUons  of  the  world,  it  helps  them 
to  resist  encroachmenu  on  their  freedom  and 
to  establUh  self-sustaining  economies. 

More  immediately  Israel  Is  of  cr\»clal  Im- 
portune t-)  tiie  United  Elites  because  It  Is 
the  one  naUon  in  the  Near  East  committed 
to  the  West  and  strong.  In  Jur.e  It  fotight 
the  battle  not  only  for  Itself  but  for  the 
West,  and  had  to  go  It  alone  It  does  not  now, 
nor  does  It  Intend  In  the  future,  to  ask  for 
American  manpower  even  to  preserve  the 
ir.tarest  of  the  West  In  the  Near  East,  but  It 
does  require  and  request  a  Arm  commitment 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  demand 
not  another  armistice  but  genuine  direct 
peace  negotiations  that  will  prevent  a  re- 
currence of  -rmed  oonfl'.ct  that  has  pKigued 
the  Middle  East  and  that  threatens  the  peace 
of  the  world.  Israel  alw  requests  and  has 
the  right  to  receive  such  military  aid  as  Is 
necessary  to  redress  the  arms  Imbalance 
brought  about  by  Soviet  support  and  equip- 
ment of  Arab  policies  of  aggression.  A  cle.'ir. 
Ozm  commitment  along  these  political  and 
military  lines  w.ll  enable  Israel  to  survive 
and  to  be  strontf  and  ultimately  to  achieve 
a  peace  with  their  neighbors. 

For  as  General  Rabin  will  tell  you  Urael 
does  not  hate  the  Arabs.  It  has  no  desire  for 
revenge  on  them.  I  am  told  fhat  General 
Mcshe  Dayan  followed  an  ancient  traditional 
practice  when  after  nineteen  c»nturlea  the 
Jews  returned  to  the  Walling  Wall  of  their 
own  Temple  and  he  wrote  a  prayer  on  a 
little  piece  of  paper  and  put  It  In  a  crevice 
between  the  stones,  and  the  prayer  was  for 
Sholom  shel  Emet.  It  was  a  prayer  for  a 
true,  an  enduring,  peace. 

Israel  has  so  much  to  give  to  the  Arab 
nations  as  It  has  given  to  Its  own  Arabs. 
These  Israeli  Arabs  have  the  highest  stand- 
ard of  living  of  any  In  the  .\rab  world.  They 
have  health  and  social  services  which  other 
Arabs  do  not.  Their  children  get  a  better  edu- 
cation than  other  children  do  anywhere  In 
the  Middle  East  They  a-e  citizens.  They 
vote  f^r  national  and  locsl  governments,  as 
now  we  read  the  Arabs  of  East  Jerusalem  will. 
They  have  their  own  representatives  in  the 
Israeli  parliament  who  are  free  to  take  what- 
ever position  they  wish. 

Israel  can  give  similar  assistance  r>.nd  co- 
operation to  the  Arab  nations.  They  stand 
desp*?ratelv  !n  need  of  precisely  what  Israel 
has  contributed  to  the  emerging  nations  of 
Asia  and  Africa.  The  Arabs  are  an  Intelligent 
people  and  they  have  much  to  give  Israel. 
Peace  would  remove  from  both  the  heavy 
burden  of  armaments,  would  bring  about  ex- 
change of  Ideas,  commodities,  products.  In- 
stitutions, cultures.  There  could  be  a  glorious 
cross  fertilization  which  would  redound  to 
the  benefit  of  all.  This  Is  what  we  pray  for 
and  this  Is  what  a  clear  firm  policy  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  can  help  someday 
to  bring  about. 
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My  final  tboucbt  in  this  adumbration  of 
the  meaning  of  Israel  is  spiritual.  I  refer  not 
specifically  to  formal  religion  for  Israel  is  a 
modern  nation  and  has  problems  of  religion, 
achlevemenu  of  religion,  failures  of  religion, 
similar  to  those  in  other  modern  nations. 
Nor  even  as  a  rabbi  do  I  speak  of  the  miracle 
of  Israel's  victory  in  the  Six  Day  War  Too 
many  terrible  things  happen  in  a  war  both  to 
the  victors  and  the  vanquished  for  me  to  see 
Ood's   band    in   It 

The  spiritual  aspect  of  the  struggle  It 
seems  to  me  iS  In  the  motivation  and  the 
goals,  the  visions  and  the  dreams,  the  sacri- 
fices and  the  suffering,  for  selfless  objectives. 
Through  these  I  see  the  fiUflllment  of  the 
prophecy  read  in  my  synagogue  thU  past 
Sabbath  morning: 

•The  spirit  of  the  Lord  God  Is  upon  me; 

Because  the  Lord  hath  anointed  me 

To  bring  good  tidings  unto  the  humble: 

He  hath  sent  me  to  bind  up  the  broken- 
hearted, 

To  proclaim   liberty  to  the  captives. 

And  the  opsning  of  the  eyes  to  them  that 
are  bound: 

To  appoint  unto  them  that  mourn  In  Zlon. 

To  give  unto  them  a  garland  for  ashes. 

The  oil  of  Joy  for  mourning. 

The  mantle  of  praise  for  the  spirit  of  heavl- 

And  tliey  shall  build  the  old  wastes. 
They  shall  raise  up  the  former  desolations. 
And  they  shall  renew  the  waste  cities. 
The  desolations  of  many  generations." 

One  thinks  back  to  the  despair  of  twenty 
years  ago.  and  looks  at  Israel  today.  It  really 
was  a  miracle.  A  miracle  created  by  man's 
Idealism.  hU  vision  and  his  will  harnessed 
to  the  purposes  of  Ood.  If  this  little  deci- 
mated people  could  build  a  glorious  new  life 
out  of  the  ashes  of  desolation  and  despair, 
why  can  we  not  hope  to  build  peaceful  com- 
munities of  brotherhood  and  good  will  and  to 
establish  peace  In  the  world?  Perhaps  the 
very  geographical  contiguity  and  accessibil- 
ity of  the  shrines  of  three  faiths,  the  Wall 
of  the  Ancient  Temple,  the  Moslem  Dome 
of  the  Rock  .and  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  suggests  what  religion  not  In  com- 
petition but  in  cooperation  can  accomplish. 

ThU  then  is  at  stake  In  Israel's  survival, 
the  saving  of  Jews  and  their  rehabilitation: 
the  easing  of  the  Christian  conscience:  the 
healing  of  a  people  from  millennia  of  perse- 
cution: the  establishment  of  a  healthy,  free. 
strong,  viable  democratic  life:  the  assUtance 
of  emerging  nations  also  to  strength  and 
health  and  viability  and  freedom:  the  part- 
nership with  the  free  nations  of  the  West, 
especially  our  own.  In  permitting  and  help- 
ing small  nations  to  develop  In  freedom,  un- 
coerced by  Communist  might  and  terror: 
the  cooperation  with  other  faiths  and  other 
peoples  especially  her  neighbors  In  fruit- 
ful and  mutually  beneficial  pursuits,  and 
the  ultimate  establishment  of  a  Just  and 
lasting  peace. 

This  Is  no  mean  objective.  To  It  we  of  the 
American  Jewish  community  dedicate  our- 
selves with,  we  believe,  the  good  will  and 
the  support  of  all  Americana  with  faith  in 
Justice  and  In  freedom. 


FRA-Giurch  Hoasinc  Project  Saccess  in 
JacluonTtlle,  FU. 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

OF  n.oRn>A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday.  March  7,  1968 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Congress 

is  vitally  concerned  with  finding  answers 

to  the  desperate  housing  problems  that 

plague     low-      and      moderate- income 
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families,  particularly  those  living  In  old- 
er inner  city  areas. 

In  Jacksonville.  Pla..  one  program  of 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration  has 
drawn  great  attention. 

On  March  3.  the  Florida  Times-Union 
and  Jacksonville  Journal  published  a 
story  about  this  program  and  one  of  the 
families  served  by  it.  I  include  it  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 
WnxiAMS'   home:    Oasis  in   Cttt's  Slums — 

MiTHODISTS  To  RxaUILO.  SXU-.  CotTNSXL 

There  was  a  time  when  the  nursery  rhyme 
read.  "This  Is  the  house  that  Jack  built." 
Now  there  Is  a  new  story  and  It  Is  no 
fairy  Ule.  It  Is  the  story  of  the  house  that 
JIL  built  for  Jacksonville.  Now  Jackson- 
ville and  JIL  may  walk  hand  In  hand. 

There  Is  a  different  bedtlmt  story  being 
told  on  Johnson  Street  in  Jacksonville  and 
It  goes  something  like  this: 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  young 
couple.  The  daddy's  name  was  Willie  Wil- 
liams. His  wife  was  named  Rose  Mary. 
They  bad  two  sons.  Willie.  4.  and  Andre.  2. 
The  Williams  lived  on  Johnson  Street  In 
a  tenant  house. 

In  the  rummer,  the  house  was  cool  be- 
cause there  were  holes  In  the  wall  for  air 
to  blow  through  but  mosquitoes  came.  too. 
In  the  winter,  part  of  the  house  was 
warm  because  there  was  an  old  heater. 
Washing  was  awful  because  there  was  no 
hot    water. 

The  bathroom  was  only  a  flushing  toilet 
m  a  tiny  room  attached  to  the  outside  of 
the  house. 

There  was  no  grass,  only  dirt  outside  to 
play    on. 

For  all  this,  the  Williams  paid  $35  a 
month.  But  they  didn't  care  much.  Wasn't 
ever>-one  around  them  living  Just  as  they 
were  living? 

The  Williams  had  no  car  but  that  didn't 
matter  much  because  they  were  close  to 
stores  and  shops.  They  lived  where  they 
felt  they  belonged,  where  their  friends  were, 
where  dirt,  no  plumbing,  drafty.  tumbled 
down  houses  and  grassless  lots  were  com- 
mon place. 

Then  one  day.  something  happened.  A 
man  came  and  told  the  Williams  they  had 
to  be  cut  of  their  house  within  48  hours 
The  Williams  home  was  to  be  rebuilt  but 
If  they  wanted  to.  and  would  assume  the 
responsibility,  they  could  buy  the  house 

There  were  misgivings,  rrutnbllngs  and 
head  shaking  all  around  the  neighborhood 
when  the  rumor  spread  that  the  Williams' 
home  was  not  the  only  one  to  be  rebuilt  and 
sold  for  910.000 

Would  the  bank  loan  Willie  $10,000  for 
the  house?  No.  If  It  would,  could  he  get  a 
loan  for  only  three  percent  Interest?  No.  If 
l^e  could  get  both  loan  and  low  Interest, 
would  anybody  help  htm  understand  the 
facu  and  figures  and  problems  of  keeping 
his  home  in  good  shape?  No. 

Willie  received  his  loan,  low  Interest  and 
counseling  from  the  Jacksonville  Improved 
Living,  a  program  sponsored  by  the  Meth- 
odist Church  Inc..  and  financed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration. 

Willie  accepted  the  responsibility.  He  and 
his  wife  painted  the  Interior  of  their  home 
as  the  down  payment.  Now.  they  pay  $42.50 
a  month  and  own  their  own  home. 

Rose  Mary  has  covered  the  old  furniture. 
There  are  new  curUlns  in  the  windows  and 
the  house  sparkles. 

"There  are  fingerprints  from  the  children." 
said  Mrs.  Williams.  The  children  she  speaks 
of  are  not  Just  her  two  but  practically  every 
child  In  the  neighborhood  has  Inspected  the 
house,  especially  the  Inside  bathroom  with 
lU  hot  and  cold  running  water  In  shower 
and  tub. 

Since  the  Williams  already  had  their  own 
stove    and    refrigerator,    the    program    pur- 
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chased  an  automatic  washing  machine  for 
them. 

"The  house  Isn't  too  neat  today."  smiled 
Mrs.  Williams  one  day  last  week.  "I  guess 
we  had  about  50  people  come  in  to  look  at 
this  house  Just  today. 

"The  house  Is  easy  to  keep  but  It's  worth 
keeping.  It's  ours  and  that  makes  It  worth- 
while." she  continued. 

At  the  moment,  the  Williams  are  the  envy 
of  the  neighborhood.  Several  women  sit  on 
the  porch  steps  and  watch  the  progress  of 
the  remodeling  on  the  house  next  door. 

They  want  one.  Some  have  applied.  All 
talk  about  applying.  They  want  to  own  a 
house,  not  rent  one.  Most  of  them  won't 
get  on  the  list.  There  Isnt  that  much  money 
nor  that  many  homes  la  the  area  designated 
for  remodeling. 
That's  the  story.  What  about  the  ending? 
There  are  high  hopee  and  a  lot  of  help 
available  but  for  the  Williams  and  the  other 
JIL  families,  Just  how  happily  ever  after 
they  live  Is  now  up  to  them. 

There  Is  another  new  home  In  Jacksonville. 
It  probably  won't  win   any  architectural 
awards.  It  Isn't  on  a  wooded,  landscaped  lot. 
It  isn't  big.  It  Isn't  expensive. 

But  It  may  have  more  impact  on  this  city 
than  any  home  built  In  recent  years. 

This  two-bedroom  house  Is  the  first  of 
some  40  homes  to  be  built  under  a  Federal 
Housing  AdmlnUtratlon  project.  The  local 
building  program  Is  sponsored  and  directed 
by  clergy  and  members  of  the  Methodist 
Church. 

The  owner  bought  the  house  for  $10,000. 
He  got  a  long-term  mortgage  at  a  low  In- 
terest rate.  Without  this  program  called  JIL. 
he  would  probably  never  have  been  a  home- 
ownrr. 

Why  is  it  Important  that  Willie  Williams 
become  a  homeowner? 

Mainly  because  WUllnms  is  going  to  learn 
a  lot  of  things.  Already,  his  pride  of  owner- 
ship Is  showing.  He  knows  what  his  home  is 
going  to  cost  for  the  next  30  years. 

NEIGHBORS    AtE    LEARNING 

His  neighbors  are  learning,  too.  Someday. 
they  may  own  a  home  like  Willie's.  They  want 
one  and  that  Is  the  first  Ftep. 

Members  of  the  Methodist  Church's  Chris- 
tian Social  Service  are  commltlng  themselves 
to  30  years  of  counseling.  They  will  learn  as 
they  teach. 

Jacksonville  residents  will  also  learn  from 
Williams.  If  he  keeps  his  home  as  It  should  be 
kept,  there  may  be  more  to  come. 

It  Is  the  hope  of  JIL  directors  that  the  pro- 
gram will  only  be  the  first  of  similar  projects 
In  raising  the  standards  of  low-Income  fam- 
ilies. 

Just  what  Is  JIL?  What  are  the  objectives 
of  the  project? 

JIL.  or  officially  known  as  Jacksonville  Im- 
proved Living,  is  a  $400,000  part  of  the  $20 
million  government-financed  pilot  program 
In  rehabilitation  of  low  Income  families 
through  the  rebuilding  of  homes. 

JIL,  backed  by  money  from  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration.  Is  a  project  of  the 
Methodist  Church  Inc.  and  to  date.  Is  the 
prototype  In  Florida. 

A  similar  plan,  also  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Methodist  Church  and  FHA.  Is  being 
formulated  In  Tampa.  The  Miami  District  of 
the  Methodist  Conference  Is  expected  to  be- 
gin plans  for  a  project  there. 

JIL.  according  to  director  Rev.  Thomas  D. 
Ryan  Jr..  was  conceived  last  year  at  the 
Methodist  Conference  of  Florida  where  dis- 
trict representatives  of  Christian  Social  Con- 
cern discussed  the  possibilities  and  need  of 
alleviating  the  nation's  problem  of  low  In- 
come housing  and  clearance  of  slum  areas. 

PROGRAM    STCDT    STARTXD 

There  were  no  definite  plans,  no  clear-cut 
program  of  action.  Back  In  Jacksonville,  Rev. 
Ryan  and  the  Rev.  Jesse  E.  Waller  began 
studying  various  programs  and  discovered  the 
section  m   the  Federal   Housing  Approprla- 
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tlons  bill  that  allows  the  expenditure  of  fed- 
eral funds  for  the  rebuilding  of  low  Income 
homes. 

The  Reverends  Ryan  and  Waller,  with  a 
group  of  Jacksonville  businessmen,  formed 
JIL,  a  non-profit  corporation  necessary  by 
FHA  requirements  to  Implement  and 
formulate  the  program. 

The  overall  objective  of  JIL  Is  to  rehabili- 
tate families  In  the  lowest  Income  brackets 
.  "to  make  them  creative  and  contributing 
citizens,  to  help  them  help  themselves  to 
better  living  conditions,  to  teach  methods 
of  buying,  budgeting  and  betterment  In  all 
phases  of  home  life." 

Rev.  Ryan  says  he  expects  the  $400,000 
presently  allocated  to  JIL  will  rebuild  at 
least  40  homes  and  possibly  a  dozen  more. 

To  qualify  for  a  JIL  house,  the  family  must 
not  have  an  income  exceeding  $5,040  yearly 
and  this  Is  a  family  of  eight.  The  maximum 
allowable  Income  drops  appreciably  with  the 
number  of  children  In  a  family. 

Why  rebuild  In  an  area  already  marked  as 
slum  or  sub-standard? 

There  are  many  reasons,  according  to  Rev. 
Ryan. 

Families  Just  don't  want  to  leave  an  area. 
Friends  are  there,  shopping  areas  and  routes 
established  and  an  identity  association 
formed  with  the  neighborhood. 

When  the  program  was  started.  JIL  di- 
rectors agreed  the  most  blighted  area  of  sub- 
standard living  was  the  core  of  the  city  and 
that  Is  where  the  first  phase  of  the  program 
was  begun.  The  first  row  of  homes  to  bo  re- 
built Is  on  Johnson  Street  between  Third 
and  Fourth  Streets  and  directly  along  Inter- 
state 95. 

"It's  a  window  to  the  world,"  said  Rev. 
Ryan.  "What  better  publicity  could  we  have 
than  people  passing  day  by  day  seeing  the 
progress  being  made?" 

There  are  12  houses  In  the  row.  There 
were  two  owners  involved.  The  houses  were 
purchased  at  a  minimum  price.  Because  of 
:oning  and  lot  size  regulations,  several  of  the 
homes  have  been  torn  down  or  moved. 

The  first  home.  Just  completed,  took  two 
weeks  In  the  rebuilding.  The  houses  have  to 
have  a  basically  sound  structure.  The  family 
is  vacated,  the  house  stripped  and  the  re- 
building started. 

The  houses  have  aluminum  siding,  asphalt 
shingle  roofing,  vinyl  tile  flooring,  central 
heating,  kitchen  appliances  If  not  owned  by 
the  family,  complete  bathrooms  and  metal 
window  frames. 

LOW  MAINTENANCE  STRESSED 

The  finished  home  Is  relatively  mainte- 
nance free  on  the  exterior. 

A  down  payment  of  $200  Is  required  of  each 
family  but  this  can  be  paid  In  a  "sweat 
equity",  according  to  Rev.  Ryan.  The  family 
can  do  part  of  the  rebuilding  such  as  paint- 
ing and  the  labor  Is  Involved  Is  considered 
the  down  payment. 

The  completed  home  is  valued  at  $10,000. 
The  family  purchases  the  home  on  a  30-year 
mortgage  at  three  percent  Interest. 

The  home-owners-to-be  must  agree  to 
counseling  with  JIL  workers  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  mortgage. 

If  the  owner  falls  to  meet  the  mortgage 
payments  and  does  not  cooperate  with  JIL 
counselors  In  finding  a  Job  or  some  means 
of  making  payments,  the  house  can  be  re- 
possessed. 

Once  the  family  Is  In  the  home,  JIL  coun- 
selors, members  of  area  Methodist  churches, 
begin  their  work  with  the  family.  Before  the 
family  moves  into  the  home,  JIL  workers 
have  already  spent  many  hours  guiding  the 
members  through  the  steps  of  financing, 
home  decorating,  problems  of  ownership  and 
basic  budgeting. 

Many  of  the  families  will  have  outstanding 
bills  and  debts.  JIL  shows  the  family  how 
to  consolidate  all  bills  to  one  debt  and  prop- 
ably  pay  it  off  at  a  lower  interest  rate. 

The  maintenance  of  the  home,  both  Inside 
and  out,  will  be  the   responsibility  of  the 
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new  owners  but  JIL  counselors  will  assUt  by 
helping  with  the  selection  and  planting  of 
shrubs,  care  of  lawns  and  gardens. 

The  main  hope  of  JIL  Is  to  Instill  In  these 
families  the  pride  of  home  ownership. 

"They  can  live  where  they  want  to  live, 
with  those  they  Identify  with  and  In  a 
neighborhood  and  house  they  know,"  said 
Rev.  Ryan.  "But.  It  will  be  their  home.  They 
bought  It,  they  are  paying  for  It  and  It  Is 
theirs.  It  makes  a  difference." 

NEW  HOMES  PLANNED 

Rev.  Ryan  says  JIL  also  has  plans  to  build 
new  homes  In  some  of  the  areas  where  the 
rebuilding  will  teke  place. 

According  to  Rev.  Ryan,  there  Is  a  sur- 
prising number  of  low  Income  families, 
especially  Negro,  that  could  afford  and 
would  be  willing  to  pay  small  mortgage  pay- 
ments on  a  new  home  If  they  could  only  find 
one  to  buy. 

JIL  directors  foresee  more  FHA  money 
coming  into  the  program,  barring  difficulties 
in  Vietnam  and  with  the  passage  in  Con- 
gress of  appropriation  bills  for  housing. 
There  Is  the  pos.slblllty  of  an  additional 
half -million  dollars  In  JIL's  future. 

JIL.  as  a  part  of  the  pilot  program,  will 
make  Its  television  debut  March  11  In  a 
national  telecast. 

The  immediate  effects  of  JIL  are  as  obvi- 
ous as  a  sparkling  white  house  sticking  out 
like  a  sore  thumb  In  a  block  of  brown-grey 
tenant  shacks. 

What  vTlll  the  long-range  effects  be? 

One  of  the  first  overt  effects  Is  the  paving 
of  Johnson  Street.  Already,  the  base  has 
been  put  In  and  the  hot  top  Is  on  Its  way. 
The  macadam  will  distinguish  Johnson 
Street  from  the  neighboring  parallel  rows 
of  hole-pitted,  rutted  dirt  strips. 

JIL  directors  hope  the  maintained  up- 
keep of  the  rebuilt  homes  will  Inspire  ten- 
ant landlords  to  Improve  rental  units  and 
the  rentors  to  appreciate  the  Improvements. 

What  happens  If  the  homeowner's  Income 
should  suddenly  Jump  above  the  maximum 
allowed?  .,,    ^^, 

The  mortgage  would  be  put  on  a  6'/2  Per- 
cent basis,  according  to  Rev.  Ryan.  Would 
this  act  as  a  deterrent  to  the  owner's  Incen- 
tive to  seek  more  income? 

WHEN  INCOME  INCREASES 

Rev  Ryan  said  he  does  not  feel  the  little 
difference  In  mortgage  payments  would  offset 
the  additional  Income  and  that  even  with 
an  increase  In  payments,  the  additional  In- 
come would  probably  mean  an  extra  three 
or  four  hundred  dollars  a  year  to  the  family. 

The  first  series  of  homes  U  in  an  all-Negro 
district.  The  next  group  of  homes  Is  planned 
in  a  mixed  neighborhood.  The  JIL  program 
Is  not  aimed  at  race  but  Income,  according  to 

^  JIL  Is  a  project  of  the  church  and  the 
oarticipatlng  church  members  are  counseling 
themselves  to  at  least  30  years  of  counseling 

The  directors  of  JIL  have  no  Intention  of 
the  program  becoming  a  welfare  project  or  a 
charity  cause,  Ryan  said. 

"We  want  to  rehabilitate  these  people,  to 
make  them  useful  and  productive  citizens,  to 
give  them  pride  of  ownership  In  a  home  and 
help  them  help  themselves."  said  Rev.  Ryan. 
"If  JIL  Is  a  catalyst  to  similar  projects  by  the 
city  and  other  organizations,  then  we  will 
have  achieved  our  purpose." 


FHA  Loaui  Help  Rnral  Area  Prosperity 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  SHIPLEY 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  12,  1968 
Mr  SHIPLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  of  the  Depart- 
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ment  of  Agriculture  conducts  a  program 
of  real  value  and  importance  to  rural 
America.  A  feature  article  in  the  Febru- 
ary edition  of  Rural  Electric  News,  pub- 
lished by  the  Association  of  Illinois  Elec- 
tric Cooperatives,  underscores  this  agen- 
cy's record  of  achievement  in  the  23d 
District  of  Illinois. 

It  tells  the  stories  of  two  hard-working 
farmers  In  the  Xenia  area  who  called  on 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  for 
financial  assistance,  and  as  a  result  have 
moved  from  mar^nal  positions  in  agri- 
culture to  new  levels  of  success  and  pros- 
perity. 

Let  me  quote  young  farmer  Carl 
Young,  who  finished  his  miUtary  service 
10  years  ago,  and,  upon  returning  to  his 
farm  in  Clay  County,  found  many  prob- 
lems. Today  he  has  a  highly  successful 
operation,  and  says: 

I  doubt  \t  I  could  have  made  it.  though,  if 
It  hadn't  been  for  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration and  the  FHA  county  supervisor  at 
Flora. 

Mr.  Young  is  paying  back  his  farm 
ownership  and  operating  loans  at  5  per- 
cent interest,  and  as  FHA  county  super- 
visor Clyde  Fife  says: 

Ultimately,  hell  be  a  fine  bank  customer — 
and  he.  kTIA  and  the  bank  all  wUl  be  mighty 
happy. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  delighted  to  read 
this  story  of  progress  in  Clay  County, 
which  demonstrates  anew  how  a  Federal 
program  can  effectively  assist  the  citizens 
of  rural  America.  I  incorporate  it  in  my 
remarks  at  this  point: 

Fasmkbs  Txu.  Bow  FHA  Loams  Hklp  Rubal 
AXKA   Phospbutt 

(By  John  F.  Temple) 
Sturdy,  cheery.  33-year-old  Carl  L.  Yoimg 
of  Xenla  r  r   4  ntar  Flora  has  been  a  farmer 
moat  ot  the  time  alnc«  ha  was  16,  and  a  good 
one.  But  he  almost  didn't  make  It. 

There  was  thai,  time  he  worked  as  a  ma- 
chinist In  Flora.  Brother!  He  was  miserable. 
"Factory  work  would  drive  me  wild,"  he  says. 
"I  belong  on  a  farm.  That's  the  only  place 
I  can  be  really  happy." 

So  Mr.  Young  started  from  scratch — and 
some  people  say  that's  nearly  impossible 
these  days.  When  he  returned  from  Army 
service  In  1958  ha  farmed  220  acres  of  rented 
land.  His  Uvestock  operation  wasnt  large: 
tour  sows. 

Today  ha  owns  401  acres  and  rents  100 
more.  His  Uvestock  last  year  Involved  38  beef 
cattle  and  200  head  of  hogs.  He  has  a  fine  line 
of  farm  equipment  which  ha  maintains  in 
excellent  condition. 

"I  doubt  U  I  could  have  made  It,  though. 
U  It  hadn't  been  for  the  Farmers  Home 
AdmlnlstraUon  and  the  FHA  county  super- 
visor at  Flora."  he  says.  "Tha  supervisor  Is 
Clyde  File  Jr.  He's  a  young  man  with  spe- 
cialized training  in  agriculture  and  he  knows 
the  score.  Man,  has  he  been  a  helpl" 

Through  FHA  Mr.  Young  has  obtained 
loans  dating  back  to  1959.  The  largest,  $18,- 
000.  was  for  land  purchase.  He's  paying  them 
back,  with  5  per  cent  interest. 

Mr.  Fife  pointed  out  that  at  the  time  Mr. 
Young  needed  loans  most  It  was  literally  im- 
possible to  obtain  them  through  normal 
bank  channels.  That's  no  criticism  of  banks. 
Mr.  Young  had  few  tangible  assets.  So  he 
turned  to  FHA. 

"Today  Carl  Is  a  good  risk,"  Mr.  File  says. 
"The  government  will  lose  no  money  on  him. 
And  as  time  passes  his  assets  will  grow.  Ulti- 
mately he'll  be  a  fine  bank  customer — and 
he,  FHA  and  the  bank  all  wlU  be  mighty 
happy." 

This  view  is  shared  by  Kermlt  J.  Kruger  of 


Champaign.  FHA  nUnoU  chief  of  operating 
loans. 

"Like  Mr.  Young,  I  doubt  that  he'd  be  in 
agriculture  today  if  It  were  not  for  FHA,"  ha 
says.  "Even  if  he  were,  he  would  not  b« 
nearly  so  far  alcmg. 

"He's  one  of  thousands  of  examples  of  how 
FHA  Is  helping  potentially  good  farmers  stay 
on  tha  land  and  make  important  contribu- 
tions to  tha  economy  and  advancament  of 
their  home  areas. 

"Mr.  Young  has  a  good  mlild.  He's  putting 
new  Ideas  Into  practice.  He  has  developed  in- 
creasing confidence  in  himself,  greater  pride 
in  his  work,  accomplishments  and  potential. 
He's  becoming  a  leader  in  his  community  and 
tha  community  U  benefiting.  He'd  make  a 
good  electric  cooperative  board  member 
someday." 

Last  year.  Mr.  Young  had  150  acres  m 
com.  With  his  father.  Paul,  and  his  brothers, 
Robert  and  Larry,  the  three  raised  460  acres. 
At  the  start  of  1968  they  still  had  about  150 
acres  to  harvest. 

•We  were  shooting  for  a  ISO-bushel  aver- 
age yield  before  that  terrible  wet  weather 
set  in  at  harvest  time,"  Mr.  Young  says. 
"Efven  so.  our  average  should  be  around  120 
bushels — a  record  for  us. 

•If  we  hadn't  had  the  harvesting  prob- 
lems we'd  have  averaged  around  135  bushels, 
perhaps  more. 

"Still,  I  expect  to  be  In  pretty  good  fi- 
nancial shape  with  this  harvest  and  I'm  look- 
ing forward  to  next  year." 

(A  passing  note:  During  the  decade  prior 
to  Mr.  Young's  advent  as  a  farmer,  corn 
yields  averaged  29  5  bushels  per  acre  In  ad- 
joining Wayne  County.  For  1967  the  aver- 
age should  be  around  86  bushels.  I 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  Mr.  Fife's  of- 
fice arranged  some  5300.000  In  FHA  operating 
loans  for  some  83  farmers  In  Clay  and  Rich- 
land counties.  They'll  do  about  the  same  this 
flscal  year.  But  many  otherwise  eligible  farm- 
ers have  been  unable  to  get  loans  because 
funds  are  limited. 

Elden  B.  Colegrove,  FHA  state  director, 
says  FHA,  an  agency  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  made  some  1.900 
farm  operating  loans  In  Illinois  during  the 
last  flscal  year.  This  Involved  $12.2  million. 
"The  loans  are  chiefly  to  assist  farmers  on 
not  larger  than  family  farms  In  making  ad- 
justments and  Improvements  In  their  farm 
and  home  operations  necessary  for  success- 
ful farming."  he  says. 

Examples  are  for  the  purchase  of  livestock 
and  equipment,  to  pay  operating  expenses 
and  to  refinance  debts. 

Loans  may  also  be  made  to  these  farmers 
(1)  to  flnance  recreational  enterprises  which 
will  supplement  their  farm  Incomes,  (2) 
produce  trees  and  other  forestry  products 
and  (3)  produce  flsh  under  controlled  con- 
ditions. 

"Each  operating  loan  Is  tailored  to  the 
Individual  borrower's  needs."  Mr.  Colegrove 
says.  "The  FHA  county  supervisor  assists  the 
borrower  in  analyzing  his  resources  and 
planning  how  these  resources,  plus  those 
obtained  by  the  loans,  may  best  be  used. 

"The  county  supervisor  also  makes  visits 
to  the  borrower's  farm  to  help  solve  prob- 
lems that  arise  in  making  major  adjustments 
In  his  farming  operations  and  In  adopting 
Improved   farm  and  home  practices. 

"Operating  loans,  of  course,  are  made  only 
to  farmers  who  are  unable  to  obtain  the 
credit  they  need  from  other  sources  at  rea- 
sonable rates  and  terms." 

Most  FHA  farm  operating  loans  Involve 
programs  considerably  smaller  than  those  of 
Mr.  Young. 

Take  the  Jason  Porter  famUy.  In  1962  they 
operated  a  60-acre  farm  near  Xenla  with  Mr. 
Porter  fully  employed  in  area  oil  fields.  Then 
Mr.  Porter  lost  four  fingers  in  a  corn  picker 
accident.  His  wife  and  daughters  moved  in 
to  do  more  farm  work. 

Tha  family  continues  to  strengthen  their 
farm  operation.  They  bought  an  additional 
86  acres  in  1966.  largely  through  an  FHA  loan. 


Other  farm  improvements  were  mada.  Mr. 
Porter  also  does  some  field  work  now. 

He  says  FHA  help  in  the  form  of  a  loan 
plus  technical  advice,  was  a  godsend.  He's  a 
proud  man.  happy  with  hU  accompllahmento 
and  confident  of  tha  future:  a  community 

Mr  Kruger  predicts  that  the  FHA  program 
m  Illinois  will  continue  Its  quiet  but  highly 
effective  service.  Lack  of  money  for  loans,  af- 
fected by  war  and  other  priority  expenses, 
curtail  Ito  operation.  But  it's  doing  a  vast 
amount  of  good. 

"One  thing  the  program  does  Is  help 
strengthen  the  family  size  farm."  Mr.  Kruger 
says  "An  awful  lot  of  rural  area  people  earn 
as  little  as  $3,000  to  $4,000  per  year.  That's 
not  enough  for  a  decent  living  standard.  With 
a  little  land  under  their  control  they  can 
supplement  their  Income  effectively.  I'd 
rather  help  five  or  six  people  like  Jason  with 
a  small  loan  than  one  really  big  farmer. 

"Small  operators  do  Indeed  help  the  com- 
munity. They  buy  from  area  merchants.  They 
contribute  ideas  and  support  for  progressive 
projects.  They  strengthen  the  community. 

•Schools  are  better.  Churches  are  better. 
All  kinds  of  business  are  better— including 
electric  cooperaUves. 

"We  in  FHA  do  not  believe  the  small  family 
farm  is  doomed.  There's  a  definite  place  for 
these  people  in  farming,  and  a  good  place. 

•T  don't  doubt  that  if  all  the  land  were 
under  control  of  a  few  big  operators  farm- 
ing might  be  more  efficient.  It  might  even  be 
better  for  the  land— but  not  for  the  peo- 
ple Would  you  like  to  have  a  series  of  Gen- 
eral Motors  corporations  conducting  most 
of  the  nation's  business?" 

Elmo  A.  Cates,  manager  of  the  Clay  Elec- 
tric Cooperative  of  Flora,  shares  this  view. 
HU  cooperative  serves  many  FHA  borrow- 
ers He  knows  their  needs— and  their  ac- 
complishments.  He's   proud   of   them. 

He  says  FHA  service  isnt  only  a  question 
of  money.  Farm  operators  gain  the  lasting 
friendship  and  technical  aid  of  such  highly 
trained  FHA  farm  specialists  as  Mr.  Fife 
and  Willis  H.  Keyser  of  Fairfield,  Delbert  E. 
Magers  of  Harrlsburg.  Lewis  T.  O'Dell  of 
Marshall   and  Fred   Doerner  of   ShelbyvlUe 

and  others  throughout  the  state. 

Individuals  seeking  information  on  FHA 
operation  ar«  invited  to  contact  these 
supervisors.  Or  write  Mr.  Colegrove.  Farmers 
Home  Administration.  14  Federal  Building, 
Champaign.  61820.  They're   your  friends. 
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The  Northea$t  High  School  Senate 

HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  12,  1968 
Mr  EILBERG;  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 20.  the  House  of  Representatives 
played  host  to  the  senate— the  Senate  of 
Northeast  High  School  of  Philadelphia, 
that  is.  A  group  of  47  outstanding  young 
men  and  women  who  govern  their  school 
in  a  democratic  day-to-day  basis  came 
to  the  Nations  Capital  as  my  guests  to 
view  the  workings  of  their  elected  repre- 
sentatives on  the  national  scale. 

The  president  of  the  Northeast  High 
School  Senate.  Skip  Rankin,  expressed 
himself  this  way : 

AU  of  the  Senate  felt  that  the  day  had 
dreamlike  qualities.  Seeing  Congress  in  ac- 
tion was  very  inspirational  to  the  school 
leaders.  A  tour  of  the  Capitol  and  the  office 
buildings  gave  the  students  an  insight  Into 
the  workings  of  government.  Meeting  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  was  such  an  honor  and 
privilege  that  we  all  came  away  with  a  feel- 
ing of  awe. 
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I  would  like  to  tender  my  personal 
thanks  to  the  Speaker  for  the  time  and 
effort  he  gave  to  our  future  citizens, 
voters  and  elected  officials. 

The  members  of  the  Northeast  Sen- 
ate, accompanied  by  Mrs.  Dorothea 
Walker,  a  teacher,  and  Richard  Simon, 
vice  principal,  also  had  lunch  with  me 
in  the  House  cafeteria,  toured  the 
various  buildings  of  the  Congress,  and 
sat  in  the  visitors  gallery  of  the  Senate, 
through  the  courtesy  of  Senator  Joseph 
S.  Clark. 

After  the  congressional  visit,  the  group 
went  to  Arlington  National  Cemetery, 
where  they  viewed  the  changing  of  the 
guard  at  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknowns, 
the  grave  of  President  John  P.  Kennedy, 
and  a  military  funeral. 

Members  of  the  Northeast  Senate  par- 
ticipating were: 

Frani  Anmuth,  2127  Tyson  Street; 
Andrea  Barash.  7122  Horrocks  Street; 
Elliott  Buckman,  6338  Summerdale  Ave- 
nue; Carl  Cherkin,  6725  Sylvester  Street; 
Barbara  Danzeisen,  1720  Guilford 
Street;  Mitchell  Eisenberg,  2146  Glen- 
view  Street;  Mary  Lou  Fischer,  7125 
Akron  Street;  Marlene  Fox,  1509  Lard- 
ner  Street;  Gary  Gans,  2128  Glenvlew 
Street;  Michael  Goodman,  6512  Algon 
Avenue. 

Vicki  Isaacson,  842  Disston  Street; 
Phyllis  Kaniss,  1327  McKinley  Street; 
Mark  Jacob,  7207  Lynford  Street;  Leslie 
Kauifman,  1133  Brighton  Street;  Don 
Kronig,  1204  Tyson  Avenue;  Susan  La- 
bowitz,  2028  Oakmont  Street;  Patty 
Lance,  1824  Borbeck  Avenue;  Jules 
Lichtman,  1135  Glenvlew  Street;  Chris- 
tine Lord.  8326  Jeannes  Street;  Edward 
Manoff,  1033  Friendship  Street. 

Belinda  Melnlk,  1620  Benson  Street; 
Debbie  Mlffolof,  6310  Summerdale  Ave- 
nue; Pat  Mirijanian,  7219  Hanford 
Street;  Wendy  Olanoff.  2344  Borbeck 
Street;  Steve  Pollock,  6928  Horrocks 
Street;  Gary  Rochestrie.  2109  Glenvlew 
Street;  Skip  Rankin,  1118  Rhawn  Street; 
Gall  Seligson.  8503  Bergen  Terrace: 
Howard  Silver,  6425  North  11th  Street; 
Meyer  Sliver,  7118  Dungan  Street. 

Ronnie  Solar.  2032  Disston  Street; 
Gerald  Sterling,  1334  Hellennan  Street; 
Predda  Ulitsky,  1255  Fanshawe  Street; 
Bobbie  Stein,  1222  Wellington  Street; 
Michael  Weinsteln,  1208  Princeton  Ave- 
nue; Alex  Zdrok,  1016  Loney  Street; 
Steve  Aaronson,  6337  Elmhurst  Street; 
Alan  Bell,  6327  Elmhurst  Street;  An- 
drea Dannettell.  2126  Loney  Street;  Eric 
Ferleger.  8630  Augusta  Street. 

Janet  Green,  1022  Magee  Street;  Saul 
Jacobs,  2143  Fanshawe  Street;  Steve 
Reiss.  1203  Longdiore  Avenue;  Debbie 
Alberts,  1307  Knorr  Street;  Maria  Good- 
man, 6847  Horrocks  Street;  Barry  Or- 
mont,  7924  Dorcas  Street;  and  Barbara 
Wlshneff,  6841  Oxford  Avenue. 


World  Steel  Agreement  Tenned 
Conceivable 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  12.  1968 

Mr,  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cur- 
rent invasion  of  American  steel  markets 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

by  foreign  steel  producers  should  be  the 
concern  of  every  American. 

The  steel  industry  is  a  basic  and  es- 
sential industry— the  needs  of  which 
should  be  met,  principally,  from  domes- 
tic sources.  The  increasing  importation 
of  steel  and  steel  products  from  abroad 
poses  a  most  serious  threat  to  the  do- 
mestic steel  and  steel  fabricating  indus- 
tries, and  threatens  the  jobs  of  thou- 
sands of  workers. 

Currently,  the  Japanese  and  European 
industries  are  planning  large-scale  in- 
creases in  their  productive  industries 
with  the  intention  of  directing  these  new 
production  capacities  to  a  further  inva- 
sion of  the  American  market.  The  result 
could  be  catastrophic  to  the  American 
steel  producing  industry  and  jeopardize 
the  jobs  of  its  workers. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  merit  to  a 
world  steel  agreement  which  would  per- 
mit the  orderly  development  of  the  in- 
dustry throughout  the  world,  so  that  one 
nation's  overcapacity  might  not  be  used 
to  destroy  another  nation's  steel  indus- 
try. This  could  be  developed  without  de- 
stroying orderly  competition  between 
the  countries.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a 
world  steel  agreement  could  be  designed 
to  insure  competitive  forces  and  also 
preserve  the  productive  capacity  of  every 
individual  nation. 

I  want  to  direct  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  American  Metal  Market  by  Ed 
Taishoff  entitled  "World  Steel  Agree- 
ment Termed  Conceivable": 

World  Steel  Agreement  Termed 
Conceivable 

(By  Ed  Talshoff) 
Washington. — An  international  commod- 
ity agreement  on  steel  Is  conceivable. 

But.  it  wovild  hinge  on  the  result  of  long, 
and  at  times  frustrating,  international  ne- 
gotiations. 

There  would  be  no  guarantee  such  talks 
would  succeed — or  that  enough  nations 
would  even  agree  to  the  calling  of  an  inter- 
national steel  conference. 

However,  conunodity  agreements  always 
are  possible  when  nations  are  sufficiently 
motivated. 

And  there  are  at  least  some  signs  that  a 
growing  number  of  steel  producing  coun- 
tries are  getting  quite  concerned  about  the 
current  world  steel  glut. 

That's  the  feeling  of  Marlon  Worthing, 
assistant  chief  of  the  Industrial  and  Stra- 
tegic Materials  Division  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment's Office  of  International  Commodities. 
The  possibilities  of  an  International  steel 
agreement  came  up  in  an  American  Metal 
Market  interview  with  her  about  the  re- 
cently published  Senate  Finance  Committee 
steel  study. 

That  document  strongly  implies  that  some 
sort  of  worldwide  pact  regulating  global 
steel  marketing  Is  probably  the  best  solution 
to  both  increasing  world  steel  overcapacity — 
and  the  U.S.A.'s  steel  import  problem. 

Miss  Worthing  made  It  clear  that  since 
the  U.S.  government  has  not  taken  any  po- 
sition whatever  on  the  question  of  an  inter- 
national steel  agreement,  she  was  comment- 
ing on  the  subject  academically — as  some- 
one who  has  watched  world  steel  markets, 
and  not  as  a  government  official. 

As  Miss  Worthing  sees  It,  the  easiest 
way  to  regulate  world  steel  markets  might 
be  to  control  exports— not .  imports.  This 
would  leave  each  Indivldvial  country  the 
freedom  to  manage  its  controls  any  way  It 
saw  fit.  And  It  wotild  be  a  lot  less  cumber- 
some than  Import  controls. 
She  feels  that  imposition  of  VB.  Import 
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quotas  would  be  a  mistake.  According  to 
Miss  Worthing,  such  a  move  would  bring 
Instant  retaliation. 

There  are  two  other  cotu^ee  the  U.S. 
could  take  as  far  as  steel  Is  concerned,  she 
says: 

We  could  just  forget  the  whole  problem — 
which  Is  not  politically  possible. 

Or  we  could  talk  about  It  with  other 
steel  producers. 

Some  International  action  might  be  pos- 
sible, she  believes,  because  the  European 
steel  Industry  is  hurting  badly,  and  the 
Japanese  know  there  Is  a,  limit  to  the  amount 
of  foreign  steel  the  American  market  can 
absorb. 

Miss  Worthing  Is  well  aware  of  the  prob- 
lem facing  the  world's  troubled  steel  pro- 
ducers. 

Steel  is  one  of  the  key  products  she 
watches  in  her  job. 

In  addition,  she's  chairman  of  the  U.S. 
delegation  to  the  Organization  of  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development — a  body 
which  includes  representatives  from  the 
U.S.,   Europe   and   Japan. 

Steel  is  frequently  a  prime  topic  at  these 
OECD  meetings.  Recently,  OECD  was  try- 
ing to  work  out  some  accurate  method 
of  predicting  world  steel  demand  In  the 
1970's. 

The  U.S.  disputed  the  other  OECD  na- 
tions' forecasts,  which  were  based  on  a 
straight  mathematical  projection. 

Instead,  the  U.S.  wanted  to  use  broader 
range  estimates.  It  suggested  a  market  re- 
search approach.  This  idea,  she  took  pains 
to  point  out,  came  from  the  Industry  ad- 
visors to  the  U.S.  OECD  delegation.  She 
said  these  Industry  men  were  "very  help- 
ful" to  the  American  diplomats  In  their 
discussions  with  the  other  OECD  members. 
Industry,  she  said,  would  have  to  come  up 
with  the  market  research  people  if  this 
kind  of  approach  is  taken. 

Miss  Worthing  told  American  Metal 
Market  that  It's  obvious  to  anyone  who 
has  studied  the  American  steel  market  at 
all  that  the  U.S.  producers  have  a  problem. 
She  can't  Imagine  how  they  can  meet  some 
of  their  difficulties. 

Overcapacity  world  wide,  she  believes,  Is 
at  the  root  of  the  problem.  And  this,  In 
turn,  results  in  decisions  "made  for  po- 
litical and  economic  reasons  to  produce  and 
sell  steel  In  international  trade  In  circum- 
stances that  upset  other  people." 

National  pride  Is  an  element  In  these 
decisions.  So  are  certain  nations'  full  em- 
ployment policies — which  require  mills  to 
run  full  blast  all  of  the  time. 

Adding  to  the  pressure  to  export  Is  the 
fact  that  Europtean  steelmakers  carry  a 
much  higher  proportion  of  fixed  costs  than 
American  mills. 

While  talking  aUout  steel,  she  came  to 
the  defense  of  the  American  producers. 

"I'm  not  an  apologist  for  the  steel  In- 
dustry." she  said. 

"But  I  sometimes  get  Irritated  that  the 
steel  companies  get  ylpped  at  for  being  a 
bunch  of  clods.  Nothing  Is  black  and 
white." 

Bor  cited 

She  noted  that  once  she  was  talking  to 
Jack  Lindsay  of  Jones  &  Laughlln  about  the 
basic  oxygen  furnace.  Mr.  Lindsay  noted  that 
J&L  had  Installed  its  first  BOF  In  1956 — and 
at  that  time  It  was  strictly  a  gamble.  There 
was  no  way  of  knowing,  ten  years  ago.  that 
the  BOF  would  turn  out  to  be  such  a  fan- 
tastic success. 

Miss  Worthing's  office  handles  quite  a  bit 
more  than  steel. 

As  she  puts  It:  "If  you  dont  eat  it,  wear 
It  or  burn  It — we  have  It." 

Her  main  concerns  are  tin.  steel,  nickel, 
stockpile  disposals — and  what  she  calls 
"across  the  board" — meaning  spot  trouble- 
shooting on  critical  International  commod- 
ity problems. 
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on.  day  .he  might  b«  talking  about  .U*l. 
The  next  ri»e  might  be  ^l-c^ng  "«^ 

And  her  Job.  which  require,  her  to  waUA 
world  commodity  developmenU  carefully,  re- 
Julre-^er  to  fc^p  track  of  even  mlnu«:ule 

•""you  St  bemu.ed  and  amu.ed  In  thl.  bu.1- 

'^•^n«.'^•h^^<..  Bhe  .urpn«d  .^e  min- 
ing company  official  by  bringing  to  hU  at- 
entlon  a  minor  K,uabble  ^'^^l.'^'^'i^^?, 
neoDle  and  the  mailmen  r  t  one  of  hi.  Arm  . 
^«Uon..  The  official  wa.  a  bit  .tunned  that 

she  had  found  out  about  It.         

•Kvervbody  live,  in  a  bureaucracy.  MU. 
Worthing  say.  -Nothing  U  Inherently  wrong 
^tb  bufeau'cracy.  Tou  Juat  hav  to  know 

Hnw  to  Uv6  with  It.'  _. 

Ml^Worthlng-s  State  D*P»"«:°t  "^In^ 
enceTnclude.  a  flve-year  tour  in  France  and 
many  temporary  awlgnmenU  fhroad. 

The  flmt  thing  a  foreign  service  officer  mu.t 
learn  JTe  «y.  U  to  be  o»>Jectlve-not  to 
overtdentlfy  with  any  country  or  any  com- 
modity with  which  he-8  working. 

JOB    OtmJNBJ 

Her  Job  U  to  handle  commodity  problema 
which  croM  national  boundarle..  

P^r  1MU9M.  .he  handle.  International 
co^er^loSi;n  tin.  She  might  meet  with 
a  de.k  officer  and  a  reprewnta  1>^  of  a  «n 

rhT^oUl^wTth^^ke^CeraUo^  - 

^X""ob  a.  a  State  Department  commodl- 
Uea  officer  U  a  delicate  one. 


Great  Amerkan  HittorUa,  Si 
Morison 


■ael  Eliot 


HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF    MASSACHCSnTS 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  12.  1968 
Mr  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  I  include  herein  a  very 
XresSng  mtei^ew  ably  written  by  Mr 
Louis  J  Salome.  sUff  reporter  of  the 
Worcester  Gazette,  entitled  "A  Conver- 
saUon  With  Samuel  Eliot  Monson.  the 
Illustrious  American  historian. 

Professor  Morison  is  known  not  on  y 
In  thi*  country,  but  all  over  the  world 
for  his  outstanding  work.  ..  .^_,  _. 
For  years  a  professor  of  history  at 
Harvard,  he  has  been  honored  many 
times  for  his  remarkable  scholarship 
and  contributions  to  the  history  of  the 
Nation  and  our  times.  u    i.  » 

One  of  his  most  important  works  is  a 
15.volume  history  of  'U.S.  Naval  Op- 
eraUons.  World  War  II."  In  addition,  he 
has  received  Pulitzer  prizes  for  his 
works  on  "Christopher  Columbus  and 
"John  Paul  Jones.* 

For  many  years  he  teught  history  at 
Harvard  and  also  lectured  at  Oxford 
University  in  England.  His  fame  Is 
worldwide  and  he  is  renowned  every- 
where as  one  of  the  greatest  of  histort- 

I  am  personally  very  familiar  with  his 
works  and  with  the  truly  immeasurable 
scope  and  quaUty  of  his  scholarship. 

There  Is  no  question  in  my  mind  but 
that  he  stands  in  the  topmost  rank  of 
historians  and  Is  widely  noted  for  his 
prodigious  works,  fine  scholarship,  and 
unbroken.  unUring  scholariy  efforts  dur- 
ing his  lifetime. 
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He  has  received  countless  honors  from 
many  sources  not  only  In  Intellectual 
circles,  but  from  almost  every  source 
Three  years  ago  he  was  highly  honored 
by  President  Johnson  at  a  reception  and 
ceremonies  in  the  White  House  when 
several  leaders  of  the  arts  and  sciences 
received  high  decorations  for  outstanding 
work  in  their  fields.  »^  k-  i« 

At  the  time  I  had  the  honor  to  be  lii 
attendance  and  listened  to  President 
Johnson's  eloquent  remarks  and  nad  the 
privilege  and  pleasure  again  meeting  wttn 
Professor  Morison.  whom  I  adm.red  so 
much  since  college  days,  his  charming 
wife  and  other  ver>-  distinguished  Ameri- 
can scholars  and  leaders  of  the  perform- 

The  Interview  deserves  to  be  read  by 
Members  of  the  House  and  other  Ameri- 
cans, since  it  contains  some  very  Inter- 
estlng   and  cogent  views  of   this  great 

We  can  all  be  very  proud  of  Professor 
Morison  who  has  served  our  Nation  so 
well  and  who  has  taught  several  genera- 
tions of  Harvard  men  and  has  furnished 
us  with  so  many  authoritative  historic 
tomes  that  have  enriched  the  people  of 
the  world  in  perpetuity. 

I  feel  very  much  limited  in  comment- 
ing on  the  magnificent  career  and  service, 
the  distinguished  scholarship  and  rich 
contributions  to  our  country  and  to  his- 
tory of  this  great  Harvard  scholar  and 
great  American. 

I  want  to  thank  Mr.  Salome  for  his 
excellent  piece  of  work  setting  forth  some 
of  the  views  on  contemporary  matters  oi 
Professor  Morison  whose  stature,  and 
high  standing  today  Is  bound  to  grow 
even  more  through  future  years. 

As  Americans  we  can  be  proud  arid 
thankful  for  Professor  Morison's  lucid 
penetrating  Interpretations  of  history^ 
both  past  and  contemporary,  anc  I  wisn 
for  him  and  his  gracious  wife  continued 
success  with  their  work  and  prosperity, 
happiness  and  peace  for  many  years  to 

The  Interview  mentioned  above  fol- 
lows: 
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A    CONVDWATION    WfTH    SAMUCL   EUOT 
MOUSON 

,EDrro«'s  Norr— Rear  Admiral  Samuel 
Eliot  Monwn.  USNR.  l«  one  of  the  moet 
famous  American  historian,  of  thU  or  any 
era  HU  book,  include  a  monumental  15-vol- 
ume  history  of  US.  naval  oPf'^^o""  *^ 
World  War  II.  and  Pulitzer  Prize-winning 
works  on  Christopher  Columbu.  and  John 
Paul  Jones.  He  taught  American  History  at 
Harvard  from  1915  through  1955  and  at  Ox- 
ford University.  He  wa.  Interviewed  by 
LouU  J.  Salome,  of  the  Gazette  Staff.) 

Q  A.  you  were  growing  up  and  choos- 
ing a  career,  did.  you  feel  any  conscious 
drive  to  follow  In  the  footstep,  of  Bosto- 
nlans  such  a.  Prancl.  Parkman  I  a  noted  19th 
century  hUtorlan)  for  example? 

A  No  None  what  so  ever.  I  planned  to  be 
a  mathematician  when  I  went  to  college, 
but  during  freshman  year  I  flunked  calculus, 
so  I  decided  to  take  up  something  easy.  It 
turned   out   to  be   American   History. 

Q.  You  were  saying  that  Parkman  be- 
came a  model  for  you. 

A  Yes.  Parkman  Is  the  historian  whom  I 
moat  adrnlre.  as  he  has  a  combination  of  Im- 
peccable scholarship,  outdoor  experience  and 
a  remarkable  narrative  style.  Nobody  has 
ever  combined  those  three  factor.  In  .uch 
a  harmonious  degee. 

Q  What  other  career  might  you  have  pur- 
sued If  you  hadn't  become  a  historian? 


A  I  always  wanted  to  be  a  wholar  and 
teacher  I  do  remember  an  amusing  encoun- 
ter—an old  nurse  of  mine  turned  up  many 
year,  later,  and  she  wild.  "What.  S»«f /  »  ^- 
come  an  hlatorlan?  He  alway.  wanted  to  be  a 
locomotive  engine  driver  when  I  wa«  with 

'*'q.  Did  you  ever  think  of  changing  from 
vour  choaen  career? 

A  Ye.  I  thought  of  changing  to  Joumal- 
t.m  I  got  dlKJouraged  by  the  low  Mlartea  In 
theteachlng  profession,  and  Just  at  the  time 
of  World  War  II  did  .ome  writing  for  the 
Globe  and  the  old  Boston  Journal,  and  I  had 
some  thought,  of  turning  to  JournallBm. 

Q.  What  have  been  and  probably  .till  are 
some  of  your  outside  intere.ts? 

A  Well  down  to  World  War  II.  I  used  to 
both  .kl  and  hunt,  fox  hunt.  I  had  to  give 
those  up  after  WW  II.  I  .till  ride  horseback 
a.  often  a.  I  can.  and  I  continue  salUng. 
which  ha«  been  my  favorite  outdoor  occu- 
paUon  .ince  a  very  early  age.  Only  I  cant 
do  that  verv  much  in  the  winter,  unless  I 
have  an  excuse  to  go  chasing  after  Columbus 
or  something  like  that.  „,n„„ 

Q.  What  book,  or  article,  are  you  working 

°^\°l'vti  Just  finished  the  Mcond  edition  of 
my  first  book.  "Th»  Ufe  of  Harrison  Grey 
Otis"  That  ha.  already  gone  to  Houghton 
Mifflin  and  will  be  out  in  the  fall.  I'm  not 
taking  up  anything  elae  right  now.  Going  to 
take  a  lltUe.  rather  long  vacation  thl.  time. 
Q  Can  a  youngster,  now  growing  up  In  the 
so-called  New  Boeton.  get  the  historical  and 
cultural  inspiration  from  the  city  which  yo^ 

'^A  I  should  think  It  I.  perfectly  poarible 
becauM.  moet  of  the  great  htatorlcal  monu- 
ment, have  been  preaerved.  Of  <»"«?*;*;« 
doean't  get  quite  the  same  over-all  feeling 
wandering  around  the  West  End  and  so  on  as 
I  did  a.  a  kid.  He  could  still  find  the  old 
North  End  pretty  much  the  same  and  Beacon 
HUl,  which  haa  fortunately  become  an  his- 
toric district.  _.        , 

Q  Do  you  think  that  historical  landmarks 
are  being  given  proper  consideration  In 
urban  renewal  attempt.?  „       ».        .„ 

A  No  I  don-t  think  they  are.  You  have  to 
fight  for  practically  every  one  to  pre.erve  lt_ 
We  fought  year,  ago  to  preserve  the  O  d 
State  HouM.  we  fought  to  prewrve  the  Old 
south  MeeUng  Houm,  we're  fighting  now  to 
prewrve  the  Shirley  Eustlce  Hou.e  In  Rox- 

^e  biUldoaer.  come  In  and  knock  thing, 
down  before  we  even  know  they're  threatened 
nowadays.  The  National  Prewrvatlon  Trust  1. 
doing  It.  be«t.  but  the  citizen,  have  to  do 
something  too. 

Q   Are  there  any  area,  of  American  HUtory 
now  undergoing  a  revision  In  interpretation? 
A.  All  era.  of  hl.tory  are  undergoing  re- 
vision all  the  time. 

For  instance,  the  old  histories  of  the  19th 
century  were  mostly  political  In  their  Interest 
and  they  told  hardly  anything  about  how 
people  lived,  what  they  ate  and  wore  and 
what  kind  of  implements  of  common  use 
they  made  for  themselves — that's  called— 
nowadays  called— social  history. 

Everybody  now  wants  to  know  about  them. 
So  the  younger  historians  come  along  and 
they  write  social  history  of  different  eras, 
not  that  the  poUtlcal  theme  U  altogether 
exhausted.  Prom  my  recent  going  over  the 
War  of  1812  In  connection  with  my  work  on 
Harrison  Grey  Otis.  I  feel  that  there's  a  great 
opportunity  for  political  and  military  history 
of  that  war  and  that  period  again. 

Q  C3n  America's  past,  and  that  of  the 
world  in  general,  be  useful  In  meeting  pres- 
ent problem,  and  those  that  are  likely  to 
occur  m  the  future? 

A  I  think  the  past  can  still  be  very  useful 
to  the  future,  mainly  In  warning  us  what 
mistakes  to  avoid— what  wrong  paths  we 
should  not  enter,  and  watch  out  for— what 
dangers  are  to  be  avoided. 

Q.  What  man  or  men  In  Amerlcar.  history 


do  you  feel  had  the  greatest  impact  on  their 
times  and  on  later  tlmest 

A.  You  start  with  Columbus,  of  course. 
Then.  If  you  take  the  English  colonies  only, 
the  founders  of  the  colonies  like  Sir  Edwin 
Sandys  of  Virginia,  Gov.  Wlnthrop  and  Gov. 
Bradford  In  New  England.  William  Penn  In 
Pennsylvania,  James  Oglethorpe  and  the  Earl 
of  Sutherland  In  Georgia  and  South  CaroUna. 
Then.  If  you  get  down  to  the  later  colonial 
period.  Benjamin  Franklin,  to  me,  Is  the  one 
outstanding  American  of  his  generation,  head 
and  shoulders  above  anybody  else.  He's  al- 
most my  favorite  character  in  American 
History,  that's  why  I  had  a  bust  of  him  a. 
frontispiece  to  my  "Oxford  History  of  the 
American  People" 

Then,  during  the  War  of  Independence,  of 
course,  Washington  Is  supreme.  Then  In  the 
period  after  independence — the  constitu- 
tion— James  Madison.  Alexander  Hamilton, 
John  Adams,  Thomas  Jefferson  are  extremely 
Important. 

After  the  War  of  1818,  you  have  the  great 
triumvirate  in  Congress— Webster.  Clay  and 
Calhoun  and  Andrew  Jackwjn  as  president. 
Andrew  Jackson  was  not  followed  by  a  period 
of  strong  presidents.  To  get  another  one,  you 
have  to  reach  Uncoln.  And,  of  course,  Lincoln 
Is  one  of  the.  to  my  mind,  one  of  the  greatest 
men  In  entire  human  history.  He  and  Wash- 
ington. There's  no.  no  peer  to  them  In  any 
other  country  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  How  about  20th  century  Americans?  Is 
It  too  early  to  properly  assess  their  contrl- 
buOons?  ^     .^    „ 

A.  Its  not  too  early,  one  ha.  to  do  It  all 
the  time  If  your  lecturing  In  history  at  col- 
lege, or  writing  a  book  that  covers  recent 
history  you  have  to  exercise  some  Judgment. 
I  believe  that  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  wa.  a 
very  great  president,  and  that  Jack  Kennedy, 
when  he  was  so  untimely  cut  off,  had  the 
makings  of  a  very  great  president  in  him. 
He  was  growing  fast,  and  beginning  to  show 
greatness  when  he  was  assassinated. 

Q.  During  your  tenure  as  a  professor,  did 
the  "publish  or  perish"  dictum  prevaU? 

A.  No.  It  distinctly  did  not  at  Harvard, 
and  I  doubt  whether  It  does  even  to  this 
day.  Some  of  our  most  popular  and  re- 
spected teachers  In  my  time  published  lltUe 
or  nothing,  and  It  did  not.  It  may  have 
delayed  their  promotion  perhaps  a  few  years, 
but  It  certainly  didn't  prevent  It.  They  all 
went  on  to  be  full  professors. 

Q.  Do  you  agree  with  the  dictum  "publish 
or  perish,"  Admiral? 

A.  No,  no  I  do  not.  I  think  that  the  unl- 
versiues  should  give  equal  promotion  and 
credit  and  support  to  people  who  are  a  genius 
at  teaching  and  lecturing,  that  they  should 
be  encouraged  whether  they  publirti  any- 
thing or  not. 

The  real  reason  for  this  heat  on  getting 
something  out  Is  that  a  teacher  Is  apt  to  go 
pretty  stale  unless  ho  researches  something 
and  publishes  something,  thus  he  has  some 
specialty  that  he  feela  he  knows  more  about 
than  anybody  else. 

Q.  Do  you  feel  American  history  Is  ade- 
quately taught  m  the  public  schools? 

A.  I  will  put  it  thl.  way.  The  teachers  of 
American  history  In  the  public  schools  In 
general  are  a  very  devoted  and  dedicated 
group  of  men  and  women  and  they're  very 
much  handicapped  by  the  stupid  textbooks 
that  they  have  to  use,  which  are  foisted  on 
them  bv  interested  parties. 

The  effort,  of  pressure  groups — racial,  reli- 
gious and  otherwise  to  take  all  the  pep  and 
interest  out  of  American  history  have  been 
hideously  successful.  So  that  the  average 
American  textbook  nowadays  Is  about  as  In- 
teresting a.  a  slice  of  white  baker's  bread  and 
the  kids  don't  get  any  love  of  country  from 
it  at  all. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  the  state  of  patriot- 
ism Is  In  America  today. 

A.  It  would  seem,  superflctally,  that  It  was 
at  a  very  low  ebb.  But  It  seemed  like  that  In 


the  period  between  the  two  world  war.s  and 
the  American  people  responded  nobly  to  the 
challenge  of  World  War  II.  I  don't  doubt  that 
they  vould  respond  equally  well  If  they  had 
an  equally  great  or  greater  challenge  now. 
But.  I  ceruinly  do  not  feel  that  young  peo- 
ple growing  up  now  feel  that  they  owe  so 
much  to  their  country  as  my  generation  did. 
Q.  Do  you  think  that  current  protest 
against  the  Vietnam  War  is  another  outbreak 
of  American  IsolatlonlEm.  or  Is  there  more  to 
It  than  that.  and.  If  so,  what  else? 

A.  Well,  a.  I  told  you  before,  I  wasn't  going 
to  discuss  the  Vietnam  War,  or  anything.  I 
don't  know  any  more  about  that  than  the 
man  on  the  street  or  what  it  comes  from. 
But.  there's  been  no  such  protest  against  any 
war  In  our  history  since  the  war  of  1812. 

Q.  Does  this  Indicate  a  growing  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  public  to  isolate  the  coun- 
try from  the  world.  Or.  Is  this  obviously  Im- 
possible. 

A.  Oh  no,  I  don't  think  so,  becavise  you  11 
find  a  large  number  of  the  people  who  are 
protesting  against  the  war  in  Vietnam  want 
our  country  to  do  a  great  deal  more  to  help 
Israel  against  the  Arabs,  or  to  Intervene  In 
one  or  another  part  of  the  world.  They're  not 
so  Isolationists  per  se,  they're  Just  isolation- 
ists as  regards  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Q.  Was  there  ever  a  period  In  American 
history  when  college  students  seemed  as — 
were  a.  Involved — In  current  events  as  they 
now  seem  to  be? 

A.  I  would  say  so.  Right  after  World  War 
I  there  was  a  great  movement  among  the 
colleges  for  supporting  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, trying  to  get  the  United  States  Into 
the  League  of  Nations,  searching  out  other 
ways  of  obtaining  peace  in  the  world.  I  was 
right  in  the  midst  of  that  at  Harvard.  I 
don't  think  that  the  movement  nowadays  Is 
essentially  different,  and  the  mark  of  It. 
only  difference  Is  In  having  such  bad  man- 
ners. 

Q.  It  seems  the  Pueblo  incident  wa.  an 
open  act  of  piracy.  Was  It  such  under  Inter- 
national Uw? 

A.  It  Ml  depends  on  whether  It  was  taken 
in  International  waters  or  In  territorial  wa- 
ters. That',  the  Interesting  borderline.  And, 
It's  not  piracy  In  the  sense  that  the  ship 
was  not  captured  In  order  to  make  the  crew 
walk  the  plank  and  grab  all  the  valuables  on 
board,   but  for  political   reasons. 

Q.  Are  there  any  irrefutable  facts  showing 
European  settlement  in  America  before  Co- 
lumbus' arrival? 

A.  Discovery  yes,  settlement  no.  unless 
you  count  Greenland  as  America,  and  there 
are  abundant  relics  of  early  Norse  occupa- 
tion of  Greenland  centuries  before  Colum- 
bus but  not.  up  to  thU  time,  no  proved 
genuine.  Norse  artifact  has  been  found  on 
the  continent  of  North  America.  I'm  not 
saying  It  won't  be  found.  I  believe  that  Lelf 
Erlcson  spent  a  few  months  over  here  and 
Taufln  Carl  Sefne.  spent  a  winter  and  then 
cot  run  out  by  the  Indians  or  the  Eskimos. 
And  some  day.  somebody  will  find  relics  of 
their  camp,  but  up  to  date  everything  that's 
been  brought  out  has  proved  to  be  some 
kind  of  a  fake. 

Q.  Would  you  describe  the  way  you  gath- 
ered facts  and  your  experiences  at  sea  dur- 
ing World  War  II  as  you  prepared  to  write 
your  15  volume  History  of  US.  Naval  Op- 
erations in  World  War  II? 

A.  Yes.  I  attempted  to  go  around  on  war- 
ships in  every  area  of  conflict,  although  I 
couldn't,  of  course,  be  in  two  places  at  once. 
I  carried  pocket  notebooks  with  me  on  w)^ich 
I  Jotted  things  down  that  I  saw  and  heard 
and  picked  up.  As  soon  a.  an  operation  was 
over  I  spent  some  time  at  Pearl  Harbor  read- 
ing the  action  reports  of  people  who  were 
m  that  battle  or  that  campaign.  As  soon  as 
I  had  an  opportunity.  I  wrote  up  a  prelim- 
inary account  of  It  myself. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  close  calls  In  these 
battle  areas? 
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A.  Yes.  off  CMclnawa.  I  wa.  In  a  ship  that 
was  kamlkazed  and  people  were  killed  six 
feet  away  from  me. 

Q  What  were  the  decisive  naval  battle*  of 
World  War  II  and  why? 

A.  Midway,  w^hlch  was  the  first  check  the 
Japanese  had  had  in  several  hundreds  year., 
and  threw  them  back  on  the  defensive 
strategy  that  they  had  never  conceived  of 
and  were  very  Ill-equipped  to  exercise. 

The  long,  drawn  out  struggle  for  Guadal- 
canal, which  Included  five  or  six  naval  battles 
besides  ground  operations,  the  battle  of  the 
Philippine  Sea,  which  Included  the  great 
Marianas  Turkey  Shoot,  and  secured  Saipan 
for  us.  and  finally,  the  Battle  for  Leyte  Gulf, 
the  greatest  naval  battle  of  all  time. 

Q.  Did  the  Japanese  make  any  naval  blun- 
ders which  let  America  off  the  hook  and  pre- 
vented perhaps  a  decisive  Japanese  victory? 
A.  Yes.  Their  conduct  at  the  Battle  of 
Midway  was  full  of  blunders.  The  whole  con- 
cept of  it  was  stupid,  and  in  that  and  the 
final  battle  of  I^yte  Gulf,  they  adopted  a 
very  complicated  battle  strategy  which  de- 
pended on  their  enemy  doing  exactly  what 
he  was  expected  to  do.  When  he  did  some- 
thing different,  they  were  thrown  off  base. 
Q.  As  an  historian  of  ideas,  partly  at  least, 
what  now  are  the  major  Intellectual  move- 
ments In  general  and  specifically  In  the  field 
of  American  History. 

A.  Well,  there's  a  great  deal  of  probing 
Into  Ideology  especially  popular  ideology, 
finding  out  what  popular  beliefs,  emotions 
and  prejudices  were  at  different  times.  That, 
I  think.  Is  the  most  potentially  productive 
phase  of  American  History  that  Is  being  ex- 
plored now. 

Q.  It  seems  that  all  your  works  are  of  fair- 
ly equal  quality.  And  yet  you  won  your  two 
Pulitzer  Prizes  fairly  recently.  Do  you  know 
of  any  reason  for  this? 

A.  Oh.  no,  the  Pulitzer  Prize  Is  a  pretty 
chancy  thing.  It  depends  a  great  deal  on  how 
many  other  good  books  are  published  the 
same  year,  you  see.  in  your  field.  Actually, 
I've  never  had  a  Pulitzer  Prize  In  history. 
They're  both  in  biography,  Columbus  and 
John  Paul  Jones. 

Q.  Do  you  feel  that  historians  today,  gen- 
erally speaking,  have  reached  the  level  of 
making  history  the  literary  art  that  you 
think  It  should  be? 

A.  No.  I'm  sorry  to  say  that  I  don't.  I  wrote 
that  little  pamphlet  on  "History  as  a  Lit- 
erary Art"  many  years  ago,  and  I'm  afraid  It 
has  fallen  largely  on  fallow  ground.  Then, 
most  of  the  American  histories,  at  any  rate, 
that  have  come  out  In  recent  years,  to  my 
mind,  are  very  badly  written,  and  those  that 
are  on  eras  that  I  know  something  about.  I 
feel,  are  badly  researched  too.  They're  ob- 
viously done  in  obedience  to  the  'publish  or 
perish"  slogan  In  order  to  get  promoted. 

Q.  Admiral,  I  know  you've  received  many 
awards  In  your  career,  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion, there  must  be  one  that  stands  out 
among  all  others  In  your  mind.  Is  there  one 
sir? 

A.  Why  yes.  the  Balzan  Award,  which  I 
received  In  1963  stands  out  from  all  the  oth- 
ers because  I  was  given  the  award  for  history 
in  competition  with  historians  all  over  the 
world,  of  all  kinds  of  history,  and  only  four 
other  Balzan  awards  were  conferred  at  the 
same  time. 

One  of  them  on  John  Pope,  for  his  work 
for  peace,  one  on  Hindemlth,  the  composer, 
one  on  Cogoroff,  the  Soviet  astronomer,  and 
one  on  a  physicist  from  Austria,  whose  name 
I  forget  for  the  moment,  for  his  work  on  the 
habits  of  bees.  And  the  thing  was  done  with 
great  style  In  Rome,  with  one  great  ceremony 
in  St.  Peter's  and  another  one  at  the  Qiilri- 
nale.  where  the  Pope  and  the  president  oi 
the  Italian  pubUc  both  were  present.  We  were 
all  presented  to  the  Pope  and  felt  we  were 
very  important  people  Indeed. 
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Q  This  was  for  your  overall  lifetime 
achlevemento  not  for  any  particular  work, 
lan't  that  correct? 

A.  That's  right.  ye«.  The  oyerall  achleve- 

menta. 


PerspectiTC  on  Space 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or   prNNSTl-VANlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ttiesday.  March  12,  1968 
Mr.    FULTON   of    Pennsylvania.    Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  in- 
clude the  following: 
Th«  Goddard  LxcTca«;    'Pemj-bctivx  on 
Spac«" 
(By  Oen   B.  A.  Schrlever.  USAP.  retired,  for 
the  National  Space  Club.  March  4.   1968. 
Waahlngton.  DC.) 

The  excepUon  haa  been  found.  It  appears, 
to  the  rule.  "Nothing  succeeds  like  succees.' 
The  exception  U  the  American  space  pro- 
gram. . 

We  have  fevery  right  to  be  celebrating  here 
tonight  £lv%' •hundred  successful  launches 
and  almost  2.000  hours  of  manned  orbital 
fUght  in  this,  our  flrst  decade  of  space.  We 
also  have  every  right  to  feel  deep  satisfac- 
tion at  the  expansion  of  mans  knowledge 
that  has  resulted  from  ten  years  of  space 
research  and  development.  And,  yet.  the  na- 
tion's space  program  Is  being  reviewed,  ques- 
tioned, and  even  criticized. 

The  two  Justifications  for  our  space  pro- 
gram, universally  accepted  ten  years  ago— 
namely  that  the  nations  security  and  its 
prestige  were  at  stake— are  being  re-exam- 
ined. 

Although  national  security  and  prestige 
are  stlU  matters  of  major  concern,  other 
urgent  matters  have  appeared  to  challenge 
th«  high  poslUon  of  the  national  space  pro- 
gram Our  domestic  problems,  for  example, 
are  now  considered  so  crlOcal  by  many 
people  that  they  think  we  should  concen- 
trate on  those  problems  now  and  concern 
ourselves  with  space  exploration  at  some 
Uter  time.  Thers  are  also  strong  voices  that 
favor  a  cut  back  In  our  space  effort  until  the 
extremely  costly  war  In  Vietnam  has  been 
concluded. 

In  light  of  these  crlUclsms  and  also  in 
view  of  tho«>  vital  decisions  that  must  soon 
be  made  to  direct  our  space  program  in  the 
post-lunar  years.  I  think  It  is  very  appro- 
priate for  us  tonight  to  analyze  our  flrst 
space  decade  and  to  project  our  thinking 
into  the  next  decade. 

Before  I  get  Into  the  details  of  my  talk, 
however.  1  think  It  might  be  good  for  us. 
in  this  moment  of  Indecision  over  our  na- 
tional space  program,  to  remind  ourselves 
that  pioneering  and  discouragement  go  hand 
in  hand.  Dr.  Robert  Goddard.  whom  we  are 
honoring  tonight,  knew  the  meaning  of  dis- 
couragement Some  of  you  may  know  that 
as  a  very  young  man.  Dr.  Goddard  attempted 
to  buUd  a  square  balloon  of  aluminum 
gheels— a  rather  daring  idea.  A  friendly  drug- 
gist provided  him  with  the  hydrogen  to  fill 
the  balloon.  But  It  did  not  rise.  An  entry  in 
his  boyhood  notebook  about  that  time  reads. 
•Pallure  crowns  enterprise."  There  Is  an- 
other entry,  however,  which  says.  "Let's  pick 
up  the  pieces  and  start  again." 

Not  only  did  failure  test  the  endurance  of 
Dr.  Goddard.  but  so  did  lack  of  appreciation 
of  his  efforts  by  government  officials  who 
should  have  been  able  to  grasp  their  signifi- 
cance. 

At  the  risk  of  irritating  some  of  my  good 
Army  friends.  I  would  like  to  illustrate  my 
point  by  recalling  an  Incident  In  May  of 
1940  when  Dr.  Goddard  discussed  with  a 
group  of  Army  Ordnance  personnel  his  latest 
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achievements  with  rockets.  According  to  Har- 
ry Guggenheim,  who  was  Dr.  Ooddard's  spon- 
sor on  that  occasion  and  who  arranged  for 
the  briefing,  the  ranking  ordnance  officer 
commented  at  the  end  of  the  meeting.  "All 
very  Interesting,  but  we  don't  think  rockets 
win  play  any  part  in  thU  war.  We  believe 
this  war  Is  going  to  be  fought  with  the  uench 
mortar." 

I  must  add  In  all  fairness  that  Air  Corps 
and  Navy  people  were  present  on  that  occa- 
sion. And.  although  they  responded  with  a 
bit  more  enthusiasm  than  the  Army  repre- 
sentatives, they  never  did  anything  of  a 
practical  nature  with  the  knowledge  they 
gained  from  the  meeting. 

The  life  of  Dr.  Goddard  was  full  of  such 
moments  In  which  he  had  to  persevere  In  the 
r.»ce  of  discouragement.  Not  only  did  he  have 
to  learn  that  occasional  failures  are  an  un- 
avoidable detour  on  the  road  to  success.  He 
also  had  to  discover  that  success  carries  no 
guarantee  of  public  recognition  and  support. 
This  appears  to  be  one  of  those  moments 
when  those  of  us  who  believe  In  our  space 
programs  must  learn  or  re-learn  these  les- 
sons from  Dr.  Goddard's  experience. 

I  made  It  a  point  In  that  last  sentence  to 
plurallze  the  term  "space  programs."  because 
in  fact  there  are  two  space  programs,  a  mili- 
tary program  and  a  civilian  one.  The  two 
programs  have  a  great  deal  In  conmion.  and 
there  is  excellent  cooperaUon  between  those 
who  direct  the  two  programs.  But  they  are, 
m  many  respects,  distinct,  both  In  practice 
and  In  policy.  I  would  like  to  discuss  our  mili- 
tary space  program  tlrst.  And  then  I  will 
comment  on  the  civilian  or  NASA  program. 
In  those  early  months  of  1958.  when  our 
legislative  and  executive  officials  were  draft- 
ing the  NaUonal  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act. 
there  was  a  strongly  held  conviction  that  the 
United  SUiea  should  do  everything  within 
its  power  to  prevent  space  from  becoming  an 
arena  of  war.  The  U.S..  therefore,  pressed  for 
the  United  Nations  Resolution  on  space  and 
the  international  Outer  Space  Treaty,  both 
of  which  are  aimed  at  restricting  the  placing 
of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  in  space. 

Military  activities  In  space  have  been  re- 
stricted up  to  now  to  defensive  and  passive 
systems.  We  have  many  military  satellites 
in  space  today,  but  none  falls  In  the  category 
of  an  offensive  or  strategic  system. 

That  policy  decision  of  1968.  to  give  pre- 
eminence to  the  peaceful  uses  of  space,  did 
not  alter  the  No.  1  priority  previously  given 
to  the  development  of  the  Intercontinental 
Ballistic  Missile.  The  Von  Neumann  Com- 
mittee had  advised  the  administration  in 
1964  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  In  all  prob- 
ability working  on  an  Intercontinental  bal- 
listic missll*.  And  the  Administration  had 
accepted  that  warning.  Sputnik  U.  which  was 
launched  in  November  1967  and  weighed 
1.100   potods.   sUenced   the   few  skeptics. 

The  period  of  the  mid  and  late  '50'8  there- 
fore was  one  of  urgency  for  those  of  us  who 
were  responsible  for  the  military  ballisUc 
missile  program.  The  potential  Soviet  threat 
was  very  real.  We  had  no  defense  against 
the  ICBM.  We  did  not  even  have  a  radar  early 
warning  system  to  alert  our  retaliatory 
bombers.  And  we  had  no  way  of  knowing 
how  many  missiles  the  Soviet  Union  had 
built. 

Although  we  started  somewhat  behind  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  United  States  moved  into 
a  conunanding  lead  in  both  land  and  sea- 
based  ballistic  missiles  In  the  Ave  years  that 
followed  Sputnik  II.  Oiir  missiles,  along  with 
our  strong  and  seasoned  strategic  bomber 
force,  were  sufficient  to  give  us  overwhelming 
strategic  superiority.  Our  strategic  power  also 
provided  strong  support  for  our  diplomatic 
efforts.  In  the  face  of  our  strategic  superior- 
ity, for  example,  the  Soviet  Union  had  no 
rational  alternative  but  to  withdraw  Its  mis- 
sUes  from  Cuba  In  the  CrtsU  of  1963— claims 
to  the  contrary,  that  other  capabilities 
turned  the  trick,  notwithstanding. 
During  the  past  three  years,  while  we  have 
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concentrated  our  attention  on  Vietnam,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  moved  forward  steadily 
with  a  new  and  more  diversified  strategic 
threat  to  the  United  States  and  the  Free 
World.  The  new  Soviet  strategic  force  has 
been  paraded  through  Moscow's  streets  dur- 
ing the  May  Day  and  November  Anniversary 
celebrations  of  the  past  three  years.  There 
have  been  solid-fueled  and  liquid-fueled 
ICBM's.  Polaris-type  missiles  for  submarines, 
and  a  mobile  ICBM.  The  most  significant  ele- 
ment m  that  new  strategic  force,  however, 
has  been  a  space  development — the  orbital 
missile. 

The  orbital  missile  was  flrst  displayed  In 
the  November  1965  Anniversary  parade,  and 
it  was  proudly  Identified  by  Soviet  spokes- 
men as  an  "orbital  missile."  The  Soviets,  by 
the  way.  never  called  the  weapon  anything 
less  than  an  "orbital  missile."  They  declared 
in  1965  that  its  warhead  could  be  brought 
down  to  earth  on  command  "on  the  flrst  or 
any  other  orbit." 

In  addition  to  an  expanding  force  of 
ICBM's  and  an  orbital  bombardment  sys- 
tem, the  Soviet  strategic  threat  Is  support- 
ed by  an  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  System.  In 
addition  to  an  expanding  force  of  ICBM's 
and  an  orbital  bombardment  system,  the 
Soviet  strategic  threat  Is  supported  by  an 
Antl-BaUlstlc  Missile  System.  We  are  not 
certain  yet  what  the  ultimate  disposition  of 
that  system  will  be.  It  appears  that  it  Is 
being  deployed  In  phases.  Soviet  spokesmen 
have  given  us  very  few  clues  about  the  sys- 
tem, except  to  indicate  that  they  have  con- 
fidence In  it.  I  feel  compelled  to  add  that 
no  Soviet  spokesmen  have  ever  expressed  the 
thought  that  those  Russian  lives  their  sys- 
tem may  someday  save  were  not  worth  the 
cost.  Nor  have  they  indicated  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  system  is  to  defend  the  country 
against  a  secondary  threat,  while  the  primary 
threat  is  ignored.  Nor  have  any  Soviet  spokes- 
men expressed  even  the  slightest  concern 
about  the  possibility  that  some  nation  might 
interpret  their  ABM  system  as  provocative 
or  destabilizing. 

The  Soviet  ABM  system  Is  based  on  con- 
siderable data  about  high  altitude  X-ray 
and  electromagnetic  pulse  effects  gathered  In 
the  1961-62  Soviet  nuclear  tests.  Those  tests, 
you  will  recall,  were  carried  out  In  direct 
vlolaUon  of  the  international  moratorliun 
on  atmospheric  nuclear  testing.  The  series 
featured  the  detonation  of  one  device 
rated  at  fifty-eight  megatons.  And  It 
also  included  experiments  relative  to  anti- 
ballistic  missile  defenses. 

In  summary,  the  Soviet  Union  is  attempt- 
ing again,  as  It  did  ten  years  ago.  to  develop 
a  strategic  force  superior  to  that  of  the 
United  States.  And  at  the  forefront  of  that 
force  is  a  first-generation  space  system.  Every 
indication  points  toward  the  development 
by  the  Soviet  Union  of  still  more  sophisti- 
cated space  systems,  including  improved 
versions  of  orbital  weapons. 
•  A  Soviet  Ministry  of  Defense  text,  entitled 
Vfar  and  Politics,  addresses  the  subject  of 
new  weapons  and  tactics.  A  key  statement 
reads.  "The  Soviet  government  Is  not  limit- 
ing itself  to  those  military  means  which  the 
adversary  has.  Undoubtedly,  this  would  be 
insufficient.  The  creation  of  new  methods 
of  combat  which  the  imperial  aggressors 
still  do  not  possess  Is  a  task  of  Soviet  science 
and  technology." 

In  comparison  with  the  space  orientation 
of  Soviet  strategic  forces,  what  Is  the  status 
of  our  suategic  posture?  And  what  emphasis 
are  we  placing  on  the  development  of  new 
space  weapons? 

First  the  comparative  strength  of  the  U.S. 
missile  force  Is  declining  steadily.  The  Soviet 
Union  Is  enlarging  its  force  at  a  rate  of  ap- 
proximately two  hundred  missiles  per  year. 
We  are  at  a  virtual  standsUU.  Our  emphasis 
has  been  on  updating  our  existing  missile 
force  with  Improved  guidance  systems  and 
multiple  warheads.  But  we  have  not  Ini- 
tiated an  advanced  ICBM  program,  despite 
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the  potential  in  technology  for  such  a  weap- 
on. The  Poseidon  and  the  Mlnuteman  III  are 
decided  Improvements  over  the  Polaris  and 
the  earlier  versions  of  the  Mlnuteman.  But 
they  do  not  represent  a  rate  of  advancement, 
comparable  to  what  we  have  seen  in  the  So- 
viet ICBM  and  orbital  missile  programs. 

The  most  advanced  military  space  effort 
for  this  country  is  the  Manned  Orbiting 
Laboratory.  As  announced  by  the  President 
in  1965.  the  MOL  program  was  to  have  had 
its  first  manned  flight  sometime  this  year. 
The  present  schedule  calls  for  that  shot  to 
be  in  1971. 

In  light  of  the  growing  Soviet  missile  and 
space  threat,  the  need  for  determining  the 
potential  value  of  manned  orbital  systems  is 
of  increasing  urgency. 

Unmanned  military  satellite  systems  In  the 
fields  of  communications,  meteorology,  navi- 
gation, surveillance,  early  warning,  and  the 
monitoring  of  nuclear  tests  have  proved  far 
more  effective  than  almost  anyone  antici- 
pated a  decade  ago. 

What  is  missing  so  far  in  our  military 
space  program  Is  the  necessary  high  priority 
research  and  development  aimed  at  protect- 
ing us  in  the  high  ground  of  space.  In  sptace. 
;is  elsewhere,  the  Soviets  say  one  thing — even 
sign  agreements — but  consistently  do  what- 
ever is  in  their  own  self-interest.  The  orbital 
missile  is  merely  the  latest  example  of  their 
policy.  In  light  of  their  development  of  an 
orbital  missile,  It  would  be  totally  Irrespon- 
.sible,  in  my  Judgment,  to  assume  that  we  do 
not  need  to  initiate  any  R  &  D  to  prepare  us 
to  meet  a  Soviet  space  threat. 

I  would  like  now  to  direct  your  attention 
to  our  civilian  space  program.  Seven  years 
ago.  President  Kennedy  challenged  the  na- 
tion by  establishing  as  the  goal  for  our  flrst 
decade  of  space  the  sending  of  a  man  to  the 
moon  and  bringing  him  back  safely.  For 
seven  years.  NASA  authorities  have  worked 
toward  that  goal.  They  have  analyzed  the 
problem,  determined  the  steps  that  must  be 
taken,  created  an  organization  capable  of 
managing  the  program,  built  facilities, 
trained  astronauts,  put  theories  to  the  test, 
succeeded  brilliantly  as  a  rule — and  in  the 
face  of  failure,  picked  up  the  pieces  and 
started  again. 

Today  we  are  confident  that  President 
Kennedy's  challenge  will  be  met.  We  will  put 
a  man  on  the  moon  and  bring  him  back. 

But,  as  I  said  earlier,  the  national  space 
program  Is  being  questioned  and  even  criti- 
cized, despite  Its  record  of  unprecedented 
success.  Dr.  Simon  Ramo  recently  made  this 
analysis  of  the  public  attitude  toward  the 
space  program.  He  said,  "The  emotional  re- 
action, the  honeymoon  with  space,  is  over. 
The  Science  Olympics,  with  competitive 
space  contests  as  the  leading  events,  are  no 
longer  filling  the  grandstands  of  public  at- 
tention." 

The  question  remains,  why  this  loss  of 
public  and  official  endorsement  of  the  na- 
tional space  program?  Obviously,  It  Is  not 
because  the  public  has  become  blas6  about 
the  feau  of  our  astronauts.  The  answer  Is 
that  Vietnam  and  our  domestic  problems 
Imve  changed  the  national  value  scale,  and 
space  no  longer  has  the  priority  It  once  had 
in  the  minds  of  many  people. 

But.  to  me.  this  loss  of  public  and  official 
enthusiasm  for  the  space  program  is  very  dls- 
tiirbing.  It  Is  so.  because  many  people  are 
basing  their  evaluation  of  the  space  program 
on  the  wrong  criteria.  The  old  criteria,  na- 
tional security  and  national  prestige,  are  no 
longer  the  only  Justifications  for  our  space 
efforts.  Important  though  they  are.  Another 
criterion  of  great  Importance  has  come  Into 
the  picture  in  the  recent  years.  And  I  am 
convinced  that  if  the  public  understood  this 
new  factor,  they  would  be  supporting  our 
space  program  today.  The  criterion  I  am  re- 
ferring to  is  the  practical,  dollars  and  cents 
worth  of  the  program  to  this  country  and 
to  the  world. 
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This  nation  Is  on  the  verge  of  receiving  an 
annual  return  larger  than  Its  annual  invest- 
ment In  space.  And.  within  the  next  decade 
of  space,  those  returns  should  be  several 
times  our  annual  Investment. 

Ten  years  ago,  no  one  could  say  virith  any 
degree  of  certainty  that  we  would  be  receiv- 
ing large  returns  for  our  space  investments. 
And,  therefore,  no  one  made  such  statements. 
Many  scientists  and  many  Industrialists 
sensed  this  would  be  the  case.  And  over  the 
years,  a  number  of  studies  have  been  made 
to  assess  the  potential  returns  for  our  space 
Investments.  But  no  one  made  si>eeche8  on 
the  subject  for  fear  that  his  optimism  might 
come  back  to  haunt  him.  Unfortunately, 
many  a  promising  career  has  been  shattered 
by  the  reaction  force  from  unfulfilled 
prophecies. 

Today,  however,  we  know  with  certainty 
that  satellites  In  near-earth  orbits  can  per- 
form many  valuable  services,  services  that 
cannot  be  effectively  performed  by  land-based 
systems  or  by  aircraft.  Precise  estimates  of 
the  value  of  satellite  services  are  still  not 
available,  but  efforts  are  being  made  to  de- 
termine their  worth.  And  every  estimate  we 
see  is  more  encouraging  than  the  previous 
one. 

A  recent  notable  study  of  the  value  of 
the  national  space  program  was  conducted 
for  NASA  by  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences. The  flrst  volume  of  a  three  volume 
report  was  released  in  January.  The  study 
was  conducted  last  summer  in  Woods-Hole, 
Massachusetts.  In  addition,  the  American 
Institute  of  Aeronautics  and  Astronautics 
held  a  Forum  last  October,  also  dealing  with 
the  subject  of  "The  Worth  of  the  Space  P»ro- 
gram."  The  papers  presented  at  that  Forum 
were  published  In  the  February  edition  of 
the  AIAA's  Journal,  Astronautics  and  Aero- 
nautics. 

Vice-President  Hubert  Humphrey  also 
wrote  an  Informative  article  for  the  fall  1967 
edition  of  the  TRW  Space  Log,  entitled 
"Vitality  of  the  National  Space  Program."  In 
his  article  the  Vice  President  detailed  many 
of  the  benefits  the  nation  Is  now  receiving 
from  the  space  program  and  speculated  on 
some  that  the  nation  and  the  world  will  be 
receiving  In  the  future. 

The  Report  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  stressed  flrst  the  extremely  high 
value  of  weather  repMDrtlng  by  satellite.  Nim- 
bus and  Tiros  satellites  and  the  newer  ATS 
satellites  of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
which  feature  synchronous-orbit  spin 
cameras,  are  providing  U.S.  and  world 
weather  authorities  with  very  valuable 
meteorological  data.  Three  Tiros  and  two 
ATS  satellites  were  added  last  year  to  the 
nation's  weather  satellite  system. 

Up  to  now.  the  most  limiting  factor  for 
meteorologists  has  been  the  non-avallablUty 
of  data  from  uninhabited  areas  around  the 
globe.  Weather  satellites  can  now  supply 
this  global  data  rapidly  and  economically. 
The  availability  of  this  data  has  encouraged 
the  development  of  mathematical  models  for 
the  simulation  of  large-scale  atmospheric 
processes.  The  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences' Report  estimates  that  data  from 
satellites  processed  by  computers  program- 
med on  the  basis  of  mathematical  models 
will  soon  make  It  possible  for  us  to  have  ac- 
curate weather  forecasts  covering  flve  to  ten 
day  periods. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  Imagine  the  enormous 
value  of  accurate  ten-day  forecasting  to  agri- 
culture, construction,  lumbering,  aviation, 
and  the  maritime  services.  The  National 
Academy  of  Sciences'  Report  estimates  the 
value  to  agriculture  and  the  construction 
industry  alone  at  $800  million  a  year. 

If  one  considers  the  other  industries  not 
covered  In  that  estimate  and  adds  a  fl^ure 
for  the  value  of  the  hurricane  warnings  we 
have  been  getting  from  Tiros  satellites.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  see  that  weather  satellites 
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could  some  day  be  worth  billions  of  dollars 
per  year  to  this  country  alone. 

Another  satellite  service,  already  In  prog- 
ress, but  whose  ultimate  value  we  can  safely 
assume  will  also  reach  billions  of  dollars  per 
year.  Is  long-range  telecommunications.  At 
present  there  are  two  extremely  sophisticated 
communications  satellites  offering  trans-At- 
lantic service  and  two  for  trans-Paclflc  serv- 
ice. I  am  sure  many  of  you  enjoyed,  as  I 
did,  the  TV  broadcasts  of  the  Winter  Olym- 
pic games,  relayed  to  America  from  France 
by  satellite.  Telecommunications  by  satel- 
lite Is  a  proven  technique,  serving  millions 
already,  and  certain  to  grow  in  Importance 
In  the  next  decade  of  space. 

Communications  satellites  offer  the  special 
advantage  of  telephone  and  telegraph  serv- 
ices to  remote  areas  of  the  globe,  which  could 
never  be  economically  serrtced  by  standard 
land-based  communications  systems.  Satel- 
lite systems  also  offer  economical  alterna- 
tives to  trans-oceanic  undersea  cables. 

Even  for  the  continental  U.S..  satellite 
communication  systems  are  preferrable  to 
overland  systems  from  a  cost-effectiveness 
standpoint.  One  estimate  by  the  AT.  &  T., 
reported  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences' 
study,  declares  that  a  combined  telephone- 
television  domestic  system  for  the  United 
States  would  by  1980  result  in  an  investment 
saving  of  about  *200  million  dollars. 

StlU  another  of  the  valuable  services  which 
can  be  performed  by  satellites  is  that  of 
locating  and  evaluating  natural  resources.  In 
light  of  the  growing  need  of  this  country  and 
of  all  the  countries  of  the  globe  for  mineral 
resources,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  potential 
value  of  geological  surveys  from  satellites 
Is  very  large  indeed.  Even  the  photographs 
brought  back  by  Gemini  astronauts,  photo- 
graphs taken  with  standard,  hand-held 
cameras,  proved  to  be  extremely  informa- 
tive to  geographers  and  geologists.  Synoptic 
surveys  taken  with  multlspectral  cameras 
and  covering  vast  continental  areas  soon 
will  give  geologists  Information  about  earth 
characteristics  that  never  could  have  been 
supplied  by  land  surveys  or  even  by  aircraft. 
A  Geological  Resources  Study  of  North 
and  South  America,  to  be  called  GEROS-I,  Is 
to  begin  In  two  to  three  years.  It  will  com- 
bine sun-synchronous  satellite  photography 
and  imagery  from  side-looking  aircraft 
radars.  A  follow-on  system  envisages  a  Center 
for  Earth  Resources  Information  which 
would  accept  data  from  a  variety  of  still  more 
sophisticated  satellite  sensors  than  those  to 
be  used  in  the  GEROS-I  system. 

I  have  touched  on  Just  three  examples 
here  of  the  services  which  could  be  performed 
by  satellites  and  which  could  return  to  this 
country  exceedingly  high  returns  for  our 
Investments.  The  Woods-Hole  study  of  the 
National  Academy  discusses  additional 
satellite  services  in  connection  with  Hydrol- 
ogy. Oceanography.  Forestry.  Geodesy,  and 
Cartography.  I  am  sure  that  as  we  gain 
experience  with  satellite  services  In  these 
fields,  we  will  discover  that  other  activities 
and  other  Industries  vrtll  also  find  ways  to 
utilize  satellites  and  the  total  value  to  our 
country  from  these  services  will  steadily 
exi>and. 

Most  people  who  have  v^ritten  about  the 
practical  values  of  the  national  space  pro- 
gram have  concentrated  on  the  Importance 
of  the  new  knowledge  that  has  been  dis- 
covered In  this  first  ten  years  of  research  and 
development  and  space  exploration.  In  em- 
phasizing satellite  services,  I  have  not  In- 
tended to  Ignore  the  value  the  nation  Is 
now  receiving  and  will  continue  to  receive 
from  the  enrichment  of  man's  knowledge 
that  has  resulted  from  the  national  space 
program. 

Vice-President  Humphrey  In  his  article 
put  partlc'lar  stress  on  the  Importance  of 
medical  re  -arch  performed  In  support  of  our 
manned  space  flights.  He  noted  that  ultra- 
sensitive Instruments  developed  to  monitor 
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th«  condlUon  of  our  astronaut*  In  night  can 
be  attached  to  paUenU  in  bo«plt«l«.  in  such 
a  way  that  on«  nurse  at  a  control  bowd  c*n 
observe  the  condition  of  more  than  a  hundred 
patients.  The  Vice-President  also  referred  to 
electronic  technique*  developed  to  "cleanse" 
the  photographs  of  Mars  sent  b«:k  by 
Mariner  V.  techniques  which  are  now  being 
used  to  sharpen  medical  X-rays. 

But  whether  one  approaches  the  subject  of 
the  value  of  the  natloiml  space  program  from 
the  standpoint  of  sateUlte  services  or  new 
technical  knowledge,  it  la  apparent  that  a 
pacing  factor  to  future  benefits  will  be  in- 
ternaUonal  cooperaUon. 

The  very  internaUonallty  of  space  suggests 
the  importance  of  world  cooperation  in  space 
acUvlUes.  I  am  hopeful  that  all  naUons  can 
be  persuaded  to  adopt  cooperaUve  policies 
m  regard  to  space.  In  their  own  enlightened 
self-interest. 

At  present  a  very  Urge  group  of  Intema- 
Uonal  functional  organlzaUona  U  demon- 
strating the  value  to  be  received  from  oollec- 
Uve  efforts  in  those  activities  that  cannot 
logically  or  effecUvely  be  confined  to  naUonal 
territories.  It  will  most  certainly  be  In  our 
naUonal  best  Interest  to  work  for  the  creaUon 
of  International  organlzaUons  to  facilitate 
the  operation  of  satelUte  systems.  Several  of 
the  existing  world  organs  are  already  expand- 
ing their  perspectives  to  include  satellite 
activities.  The  World  Meteorological  Orga- 
nization, for  example,  has  shown  a  full  ap- 
preciation of  the  significance  of  weather 
satellite*  In  It*  effort*  to  collect  and  distrib- 
ute meteorological  data  on  a  global  basis. 

A  most  important  point  here  Is  that  the 
under-developed  countries  of  the  world  are 
the  ones  which  stand  to  receive  the  largest 
returns  for  the  smallest  investment*  In  sat- 
eUlte systems.  Every  effort  must  be  made  to 
seek  the  cooperation  of  these  countries  and 
to  be  sure  that  they  understand  fully  the 
beneht*  they  will  receive. 

It  may  be  meaningless  to  speculate  on 
whether  practical  cooperaUon  In  interna- 
tional functional  rganlzatlons  will  ever 
graduate  Into  practical  understanding  at  the 
political  level.  But  If  ever  bridges  are  to  be 
built  between  antagonistic  countries.  It  is 
logical  to  assume  that  they  will  be  built  to 
facilitate  those  activities  in  which  there  will 
be  mutual  beneflts.  I  cannot  think  of  an 
area  in  which  the  potential  for  mutual  bene- 
fit* Is  greater  than  It  I*  In  satellite  systems. 
In  this  flrst  ten  years  of  space,  some  prog- 
ress has  been  made  in  creating  global  agree- 
ments about  space.  First  there  was  the  U.S  - 
Soviet  agreement  to  halt  the  testing  of  nu- 
clear devices  in  the  atmosphere.  Next  came 
the  Outer  Space  Treaty,  signed  by  eighty- 
four  countries.  And  in  December  of  last  year. 
the  United  Nations  'inanimously  adopted  a 
Resolution  entitled  an  "Agreement  on  the 
Rescue  of  Astronaut*,  the  Return  of  Astro- 
nauts, and  the  Return  of  Object*  Launched 
Into  Outer  Space."  The  agreement  elaborate* 
the  rights  and  dutle*  of  nations  under  the 
previous  Outer  Space  Treaty.  The  next  effort 
at  agreement  will  be  a  United  Nations  Con- 
ference on  Outer  Space,  to  be  held  In  Vienna 
In  August  of  thl*  year.  The  conference  will 
draw  attention  to  the  beneflts  and  practical 
.ippllcatlon*  of  space  progrums.  and  will 
take  up  the  special  needs  of  developing 
countries  and  how  they  may  be  met  through 
cooperative  space  activities. 

Outside  of  the  United  Nations  the  U.S. 
has  worked  out  several  International  ar- 
rangement* In  regard  to  space  activities.  For 
example,  we  have  an  agreement  with  ten 
countries  to  permit  the  locating  of  NASA 
tracking  facilities  on  their  soil— without 
which  NASA  could  not  have  a  global  track- 
ing network  In  reverse,  the  U.S.  Is  cooperat- 
ing with  the  European  Space  Research  Or- 
ganization, ESRO.  In  the  building  of  a  satel- 
lite telemetry  and  command  station  near 
Fairbanks,  Alaska.  This  station  will  help  to 
control  future  ESRO  satellites  to  be  launched 
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under    an    agreement    between    ESRO    and 
NASA. 

Other  international  agreement*  range  from 
a  study  with  India's  Committee  for  Space 
Research  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  a 
communication*  satellite  for  educational 
television,  to  a  cooperative  research  venture 
with  Mexico  and  Brazil  which  would  lead  to 
surveys  of  natural  reaouroe*  by  spacecraft. 

In  summary,  America's  space  program  ha* 
been  a  spectacular  success  during  lU  flrst 
decade.  Despite  thi*.  the  program  is  being 
reevaluated  and  lu  priority  challenged  by 
other  intereets.  The  national  feeling  seem*  to 
favor  a  reduction  in  our  Investment  In  space 
at  this  time,  until  more  Immediate  and  more 
pressing  demands  have  been  met. 

I  sttongly  disagree  with  this  popular 
assessment  of  our  space  program.  I  am  con- 
vinced the  assessment  does  not  take  Into  con- 
sideration the  spaoe-orlenution  of  the  new 
Soviet  strategic  threat  to  this  country,  nor 
does  It  recognize  fully  the  beneflts  this  na- 
tion and  the  world  will  be  receiving  In  the 
years  to  come  from  both  our  military  and 
civilian  space  programs. 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  sum- 
marizes Its  analysis  of  the  potential  beneflts 
of  our  space  program  with  this  comment  and 
recommendation:  "The  NASA  budget  sup- 
porting the  areas  that  are  the  subject  of  this 
Report  Is  approximately  •100  mllllo-i  per 
year.  In  light  of  the  benefits  that  are  almost 
certain  to  accrue  from  a  more  vigorous  pur- 
suit of  theae  programs,  the  Committee 
recommends  that  this  budget  be  approxi- 
mately doubled  for  the  next  flscal  year.  ' 

I  would  urge  the  members  of  this  distin- 
guished Club  to  support  the  Academy's 
recommendation  and  to  do  whatever  you  can 
to  realign  the  current  attitude  of  the  public 
toward  our  space  ventures.  At  stake  Is  noth- 
ing les*  than  our  naUonal  security  and  our 
economic  progrea*. 
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Snideat  Reporters  in  Vietnam — IV 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  March  12.  1968 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  I  am  pleased  to  include  in  the 
RicoRD  the  most  recent  news  dispatches 
from  Vietnam  written  by  two  college  stu- 
dents who  are  reporting  on  the  Vietnam 
war  for  the  Queens  College  Phoenix. 

From  their  dispatches,  it  is  clear  that 
Lee  Dembart  and  Ralph  Paladlno  have 
divergent  views  of  the  war.  It  is  equally 
clear,  though,  that  their  articulate  and 
Incisive  reports  share  a  common  horror 
at  what   they   have  seen   in   Vietnam. 
These  two  student  reporters  continue  to 
describe  the  agony  of  Vietnam  with  re- 
markable clarity. 
Their  latest  articles  follow : 
On  Yankee  Station.  Somcwheu  in  the 
OuLT  OF  Tonkin 
(By  Lee  Dembart) 
The   Tonkin   Qulf   Is   a   peaceful   body   of 
water.  Calm  seas,  cloudless  skies,  blue  ocean. 
Three   mammoth    aircraft   carriers   and   nu- 
merous  support   ships  stream   through   the 
area,  pressing  the  air  war  that  was  spurred 
by  an  attack  here  three  years  ago. 

Last  week  the  USS  Enterprise"  USS  Bon 
Homme  Richard,  and  USS  Tlconderoga  were 
on  patrol  off  the  waters  of  North  Vietnam. 
Among  them  they  carry  250  airplanes,  bomb- 
ers and  flghters,  launching  them  at  hour  and 
a  half  intervals,  twelve  hours  a  day.  to  hit 
target*  on  the  Asian  mainland. 


"It's  an  Impersonal  war  out  here."  said 
one  crew  member  of  the  Tlconderoga.  "You 
see  the  planes  take  off  loaded  with  bombs 
and  you  see  them  come  back  empty.  Other- 
wise you  don't  know  there's  a  war  on  " 

The  pilots  are  not  as  fortunate.  Many  are 
catapulted  twice  a  day  from  the  decks  of 
their  carriers  and  sent  out  over  North  Viet- 
nam. They  are  not  superhuman.  When  they 
go  out  they're  scared,  and  they  admit  It. 
Plying,  they  say.  Is  something  you  can't  Just 
take  or  leave.  You've  got  to  be  dedicated, 
and  their  dedication  is  to  flying. 

"When  you  strap  that  machine  onto  your 
back  and  go  flying  off  Into  the  murky  night — 
In  the  rain — to  play  hide  and  seek  with 
SAM'S,  you've  got  to  love  It."  said  one  pilot. 
"It  would  be  a  nightmare  for  anyone  who 
didn't  love  to  do  It." 

In  the  ready  rooms,  gaily  decorated  like 
college  fraternity  houses,  the  pilots  nap  and 
relax  and  Joke  among  themselves.  A  television 
screen  shows  operations  on  the  flight  deck. 
Videotape  replays  give  each  pilot  a  chance 
to  watch  his  own  landings. 

A  chart  on  one  wall,  titled  "The  People's 
Heroes,"  lists  each  pilot  In  the  squadron 
along  with  a  colored  symbol  grading  each  of 
his  shipboard  landings.  A  green  circle  means 
OK,  yellow,  fair;  red,  poor.  Intense  competi- 
tion among  themselves  and  among  the  squad- 
rons drives  these  men  on. 

Each  pilot  has  a  soft  leather  chair  with 
his  name  stenciled  on  the  back.  A  lap  board 
rests  by  each  set.  White  brassieres  with  red 
tassles  serve  as  headrests.  Ash  tray,  half- 
filled  coffee  cup.  and  dog  eared  maps  of  North 
Vietnam  lay  around  the  room. 

"You  always  have  thoughts  In  your  mind 
about  killing  people,"  a  pilot  observed.  "You 
don't  like  to  think  of  the  kUllng  aspect,  al- 
though you  know  It  exists. 

"We're  assigned  strictly  military  torgets. 
and  you  have  to  keep  rwnindlng  yourself 
that  those  people  are  opposing  our  own  men. 
You  have  to  take  an  Impersonal  view." 

The  pilots  all  say  they  hate  to  hit  Hanoi 
or  Haiphong.  Too  much  flak.  Too  much  sur- 
face to  air  missiles  (SAM's).  "When  you  go 
to  Hanoi,  you  can  expect  anything  that  Uncle 
Ho  can  get  at  you."  one  flier  said. 

•Sometimes  they  tell  us  about  Hanoi 
strikes  the  night  before.  It  makes  you  con- 
centrate a  lot  harder.  If  you  make  a  mistake. 
It'll  probably  cost  you  your  life.  It  keeps 
going  through  your  mind.  You  know  you're 
facing  a  very  dangerous  task — you  do  your 
Job  and  protect  yourself." 

The  briefing  starts  two  hours  before  the 
strike,  or.  as  the  pilots  call  It.  the  hop.  A 
voice  comes  over  the  television,  breaking  Into 
the  low  conversation  in  the  ready  room 
"Gentlemen."  it  says.  "Here  Is  the  briefinK 
fcr  the  next  event." 

"Event."  It  sounds  almost  like  a  sporting 
match. 

The  voice  gives  the  exact  location  of  the 
target,  the  weather  in  the  area,  the  weather 
aboard  the  ship,  the  distance  and  bearing  of 
the  nearest  "friendly"  airport. 

Then  the  pilots  suit  up  and  head  for  the 
aircraft. 

"When  you  put  on  your  gear.  that"s  when 
the  adrenalin  sUrts  to  pump,"  a  pilot  re- 
marked. ""Frankly,  you"re  scared." 

"Then  you  get  into  the  plane  and  they 
put  it  on  the  catapult.  Your  pulse  rate  Is  up: 
your  breathing  Is  faster. 

""You  get  up  and  wait  for  the  squad  to  as- 
semble. You  begin  to  settle  down  until  your 
feet  get  dry  (over  land).  Then  It  starU  all 
over  again. 

""A  certain  tension  sets  In.  Even  before  you 
see  flak  or  SAM"8.  And  when  you  do  see  It. 
God.  If  It's  small  stuff,  you  see  the  tracers 
going  by.  If  ifs  other  stuff,  you  see  the  puffs 
•If  It's  SAM'S,  you  see  a  big  long  pole.  It's 
like  a  goddam  freight  train.  When  the  SAM's 
are  after  you,  you  start  maneuvering,  and  if 
It  maneuvers  with  you,  you  know  they're 
tracking  you,  they've  seen  you  on  the  radar. 
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Then  It  doesn't  take  long  before  it's  all  over. 
You  either  made  It  or  you  didn't. 

"Then  when  you  get  back  to  the  ship, 
you're  exhilarated.  Not  because  you  hit  the 
target,  but  because  you're  alive." 

No  one  likes  to  talk  about  his  targets.  Not 
for  security  reasons,  but  because  they're  over. 
Attention  swings  to  the  future.  There  Isn't 
time  to  ponder  the  past.  Personal  experiences 
are  worthy  of  some  comment,  but  not  the 
Job  Itself. 

"Oh.  yes,"  remembered  one  pilot,  ""the  flrst 
time  we  saw  SAM's.  We  must  have  relived 
that  hop  50  times  that  night.  Everybody  say- 
ing, "God,  did  you  see  those  mothers?  It  went 
by  me  so  close  I  could  see  hydraulic  fuel 
leaking."  " 

And  another  added:  "Until  you've  been 
there,  you  cant  wait  to  get  there.  After 
you"ve  been  there,  you  do  your  Job  and  hope 
it  ends. 

"'I  couldn't  wait  to  get  shot  at — the  flrst 
time.  I  was  fat,  dumb,  and  happy,  and  I 
thought  it  was  pretty  neat  to  see  those  SAM's 
flying  by,  until  I  realized  It  wasn't  a  movie. 
TTiey  were  after  me." 

The  pilots  are  overwhelmingly  hawks.  We're 
not  war  mongers,  they  tell  visitors,  but  we 
want  to  see  this  thing  over,  and  the  quickest 
way  Is  to  cut  off  the  supplies  from  the  North. 

Several  speak  of  a  desire  to  bomb  ships 
in  Haiphong  harbor.  They  say  they  sometimes 
see  ships  flying  North  Vietnamese  flags  In  the 
port,  and  they  radio  ahead  to  the  carrier. 
North  Vietnamese  shipping  Is  within  the  ap- 
proved list  of  targets.  But  by  the  time  the 
next  group  of  bombers  arrives,  the  flag  has 
been  changed,  and  third-country  shipping  Is 
not  on  the  approved  list  of  targets. 

"We  have  to  be  very  careful  when  we  bomb 
in  the  North,"  one  pilot  told  a  reporter.  "We 
want  to  hit  the  target,  but  we  don"t  want  to 
hit  anything  else.  In  Hanoi,  some  of  our  tar- 
gets are  only  200  yards  from  embassies,  so 
we  have  to  take  It  very  easy.  Another  target 
is  right  next  to  the  main  prisoner  of  war 
iiospital.  We  don't  hit  It  at  all." 

The  "If-they'd-only-untle-our-hands"  at- 
titude p)ervades  the  carriers.  Pilots  don't  like 
to  go  to  North  Vietnam  at  all  and  hate 
going  back  to  hit  the  same  targets  over  and 
over  again.  Some  talk  of  one  massive  strike 
when  ihey  could  hit  all  of  the  airfields  In 
a  coordinated  attack  and  completely  knock 
out  all  air  defenses.  They  look  forward  to 
MIG  fights  only  until  they  have  them,  then 
they  hope  never  to  see  one  again. 

But  they  all  hope  to  get  one.  On  the  Tlcon- 
deroga. a  number  of  i41ots  have  established 
a  MIG  kitty.  They  each  kick  In  $100.  and  the 
pot  is  slated  to  go  to  the  flrst  man  to  down  a 
MIG. 

Word  of  the  MIG  betting  has  spread 
;hroughout  the  fleet.  One  pilot  on  the  Bon 
Homme  Richard  told  a  reporter,  "Tell  those 

on  the  Tlconderoga  that  I  want  a 

piece  of  the  action." 

Another  pilot,  when  asked  about  the  pool, 
remarked,  "We've  got  some  pretty  big  gam- 
bling f>eople  out  here  as  far  as  their  lives 
and  everything  else  goes,  so  I  would  think 
there's  quite  a  number  of  guys  Involved." 

The  favorite  targets  for  the  pilots  are 
•ruck  convoys.  Whenever  they  sp>ot  one,  they 
l;o  after  it.  Asked  how  they  can  tell  what 
the  trucks  are  carrying,  they  say,  "Anytime 
we  see  a  truck,  we  assume  It's  carrying 
munitions,  and  we  wipe  It  out." 

A  reporter  who  lived  with  the  pilots  for 
everal  days  has  difficulty  assessing  them.  It 
would  be  much  simpler  If  they  were  sadists 
'  r  lunatics  or  Nazis.  They  are  not.  They  are 
:iin-lovlng.  conscientious,  dedicated  profes- 
^ionals  who  have  spent  many  years  learning 
.1  trade  that  calls  for  all  of  their  concentra- 
tion and  all  of  their  energy. 

Most  think  flying  la  fun:  all  find  It  ex- 
hilarating. None  of  them  are  killers  In  any 
accepted  definition  of  the  word.  Prom  the 
altitude  at  which  they  drop  their  bombs, 
3.000  to  5,000  feet,  they  cannot  see  {leople, 
and  they  are  willing  to  leave  It  at  that.  The 
common  emotion  which  all  of  them  express 
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Is  fear.  They  would  rather  be  home  than  over 
Hanoi,  but  they  feel  they  have  a  duty  to  per- 
form, and  while  they  may  not  enjoy  the 
specifics,  they  enjoy  the  flying. 

Pleiku  Province 
(By  Ralph  Paladlno) 

If  the  Vietnamese  war  was  being  fought 
for  the  Montegnards.  there  would  be  no 
question  of  the  righteousness  of  the  United 
States  effort. 

The  Montegnards  Inhabit  a  Vietnam  not 
familiar  to  readers  of  the  American  press.  The 
Central  highlands  In  winter  are  dry,  dusty, 
and  cool.  EJucalyptus  trees  dot  the  land.  Rice 
Is  grown  dry,  along  with  all  types  of  green 
vegetables  during  the  monsoons  when  the 
dust  turns  to  mud  and  the  brown  land  be- 
comes green. 

They  are  primitive  people  but  not  deprived 
ones,  an  almost  Idealistic  picture  of  the  noble 
savage  all  over  again,  proud  and  honest.  But 
their  reality  Is  not  so  noble.  Like  all  primitive 
people,  the  Montegnards  suffer  from  every 
disease  modern  man  has  conquered.  Malaria 
is  rampant,  leproey  common,  pneumonia  and 
cholera  deadly. 

The  children  have  distended  stomachs  that 
bespeak  of  the  dozen  tajteworms  which  In- 
habit their  Intestines.  Barefooted  and  almost 
naked,  they  are  seriously  threatened  by  the 
winter  cold.  Though  the  population  doesn't 
suffer  from  a  lack  of  food  or  shelter  or  even 
leisure,  only  the  very  strong  live  a  half 
century. 

Tliere  are  800,000  Montegnards  in  Vietnam, 
comprising  90  percent  of  the  population  of 
the  three  highland  provinces,  Pleiku,  Darlac, 
and  Kontum.  Belonging  to  four  major  tribal 
groups,  and  having  their  own  language  and 
customs,  very  little  Is  known  of  their  origin. 
But  it  is  decidedly  not  OrlenUl. 

The  Montegnards  dislike  the  ethnic  Viet- 
namese intensely.  To  the  Vietnamese  they 
are  barbarians.  The  ethnic  Vietnamese,  who 
were  banned  from  the  highlands  during 
French  rule,  have  only  begun  to  re-settle  In 
the  area.  But  they  already  constitute  the 
bulk  of  the  merchants  and  government  offi- 
cials. Only  Pleiku  Province  has  a  Mon- 
tegnard  Province  Chief,  a  lieutenant  colonel 
holding  the  highest  military  rank  possessed 
by  a  Montegnard  officer.  This  probably  rep- 
resents both  a  form  of  tokenism  to  appease 
the  Montegnard  separatist  forces  and  a  gen- 
uine attempt  on  the  part  of  the  government 
to  integrate  the  Montegnard  Into  the  so- 
ciety. 

The  bureau  of  the  Vietnamese  government 
equivalent  to  the  American  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  has  a  reputation  for  watching 
vigilantly  and  aggressively  over  Montegnard 
rights.  Official  government  policy  towards 
these  {jeople  has  been  generous.  The  prob- 
lem lies  In  the  lower  echelons  of  the  Viet- 
namese government  and  the  army,  where 
every  type  of  thievery  and  Incompetence 
waters  down  government  efforts  In  the  area. 

Edap  Enang  is  an  experimental  village  in 
Pleiku.  Edap  Enang  are  the  two  Sural  (a 
major  tribal  grouping)  words  for  "place"  and 
"freedom,"  and  the  village  Is  certainly  peace- 
ful. Six  thousand  of  its  original  8,000  Inhab- 
itants have  left. 

In  an  effort  to  provide  free-fire  zones  near 
the  Cambodian  border,  and  In  response  to 
some  village  requests  for  protection  from 
Viet  Cong  harassment,  the  Vietnamese  gov- 
ernment proposed  to  settle  the  area  vil- 
lagers into  one  easily  defensible  spot.  It  was 
a  good  plan.  Each  villager  was  to  be  pro- 
vided with  building  materials,  transporta- 
tion, and  food,  along  with  a  cash  allowance. 
Under  these  conditions,  the  moves  were  vol- 
untary. 

The  move  occurred  prior  to  the  rice  harvest, 
and  most  of  the  crops  rotted  In  the  fields.  The 
Vietnamese  army  sold  the  home  plot  titles 
for  the  cash  allowance;  red  tape  held  up  dis- 
tribution of  titles  to  farm  plots;  rice  never 
arrived  at  the  village  in  sufficient  quantities; 
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the  Vietnamese  government  planned  the  aid 
program  on  the  basis  of  two-crop  Vietnam, 
not  the  one  crop  per  year  highlands.  In  dis- 
gust, the  villagers  went  home  or  settled  else- 
where. While  an  effort  is  being  made  to  cor- 
rect the  situation,  it  Is  unlikely  that  the 
villagers  will  return.  Whole  villages  continue 
to  disappear  during  the  night,  a  village  of  54 
people  vanishing  on  the  day  of  my  first  visit. 

The  greatest  success  the  American  forces 
have  had  are  In  the  area  of  relations  with  the 
Montegnard.  Protected  by  the  French,  the 
Montegnards  were  able  to  avoid  Vietnamese 
Interference.  In  a  sense  the  Americans  have 
had  a  similar  role.  The  Individual  American 
soldier  stationed  In  the  Central  highlands 
genuinely  likes  and  respects  the  Montegnard 
tribesmen.  A  great  deal  of  spontaneous  effort 
has  gone  Into  improving  their  health  and 
lives,  and  often  the  effort  Is  long-range. 

The  Fourth  Division  In  Pleiku  has  one  of 
the  largest  good  will  programs  with  the  local 
villagers  In  the  country.  When  the  head- 
quarters was  flrst  established.  American 
doctors  and  medics  took  frequent  trips  into 
the  nearby  villages,  always  at  the  risk  of  their 
lives.  The  Montegnards  readily  accepted 
modern  medicine  and  drugs,  and  soon  person- 
nel was  being  released  to  work  full  time  in 
the  villages.  Gradually  the  radius  from  the 
camp  Increased  until  now,  five-man  '.eams 
visit  each  of  the  85  villages  within  twelve 
kilometers  nearly  every  day. 

Almost  all  the  villages  now  have  wells.  One 
has  over  a  dozen,  with  the  construction  of 
only  the  first  one  having  been  supervised  by 
the  American  team.  Most  villages  have  dis- 
pensaries and  a  few  have  schools.  A  lepro- 
sarium was  bviilt,  and  is  supported  by  dona- 
tions from  the  camp.  Agriculture  ha.s  been 
improved,  crops  varied,  and  commerce  be- 
tween villages  and  the  city  begun.  And  dur- 
ing the  cold  winter,  the  villagers  now  have 
blankets  and  clothes  to  wear. 

The  Air  Force  In  the  Province  buys  ut  fixed 
prices  all  the  souvenirs,  crossbows,  pipes,  and 
traditional  garb  that  local  villagers  can  pro- 
duce. It  then  resells  them  to  souvenir  hunters 
at  a  profit  and  puts  the  profit  back  into  the 
villages.  Sound  trucks  travel  to  the  villages  at 
night,  showing  films  on  hygiene,  agriculture, 
and  defense,  followed  by  Donald  Duck  and 
Mickey  Mouse  cartoons.  The  villagers  love  it, 
or  at  least  they  all  come  out  and  laugh  and 
discuss  heartily  after  the  films. 

Since  the  Montegnards  are  not  drafted  Into 
the  Vietnamese  army,  American  and  Viet- 
namese Special  Forces  have  trained  Regional 
and  Popular  forces  on  a  volunteer  basis.  At 
Plel  DJering,  20  miles  from  the  Cambodian 
border,  500  Montegnard  troops,  with  twelve 
American  advisers,  defend  a  city  of  8.000.  Un- 
like the  experiment  at  Edap  Enang,  the  vil- 
lages clustered  together  voluntarily  to  escape 
the  Viet  Cong  recruiters  and  tax  collectors. 

A  dependent  village  lies  outside  the  com- 
pound, and  the  women  spend  the  days  ana 
nights  with  their  husbands  or  working  !n  the 
fields.  There  is  a  school  and  a  small  hospital. 
Field  medics  treat  the  villagers,  soldiers,  and 
dependents  indiscriminately. 

At  Do  Co  and  Plel  Me,  only  miles  from 
Cambodia,  similar  camps  op>erate  with  mixed 
Vietnamese  and  Montegnard  forces.  And  un- 
expectedly, they  are  cooperating  to  a  large 
degree,   though  friction   la  common. 

The  enemy  has  no  hold  with  the  popula- 
tion of  the  hill  cotintry.  Whether  this  is  be- 
cause they  are  Vietnamese  or  Viet  Cong  Is 
hard  to  determine,  but  enemy  movements 
are  regularly  reported  to  the  Americans. 
Villages  in  the  Fourth  Division's  area  of 
operation  fly  the  Vietnamese  flag.  Each 
morning  a  helicopter  sweeps  the  area,  and  if 
the  flag  is  down,  the  chopper  dispatches 
troops.  During  the  Tet  offensive,  the  Viet 
Cong  were  totally  defeated  in  the  highlands 
in  a  matter  of  hours  because  of  advance 
warnings  from  local  \'illage6. 

While  visiting  one  village  on  the  outsklrt* 
of  the  defensive  circle  around  Fourth  Divi- 
sion headquarters,  the  village  chief  com- 
plained to  me  that  the  VC  bad  entered  the 
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village  early  tbat  morning,  threatening  to 
ahoot  him  If  food  waa  not  ready  for  them 
when  they  returned  the  following  night.  A 
"reaction  force"  was  dispatched  when  he 
contacted  the  Division  headquarters,  and 
the   village   went   undisturbed. 

The  Americans  have  not  fallen  Into  the 
trap  of  giveaway  programs  In  the  highlands. 
Aid  Is  sent  upon  a  request,  and  Is  on  the 
self-help  basis  in  pracUce  as  well  as  theory. 
Village  chiefs  in  a  given  sector  are  trans- 
ported to  a  central  village  weekly  for  a 
"bitch"  session  with  the  Vietnamese  or  Mon- 
tegnard  sector  chief  and  an  American  rep- 
resentative. Needs  are  assessed,  disagree- 
ments are  Ironed  out,  and  the  chiefs  end 
the  meeting  with  a  warm  glow  of  rice  wine 
and  American  beer. 

Rice  wine  is  a  rancid  drink  by  American 
taste  standards,  but  the  entire  team  I  was 
with  braced  itself  and  drank  heartily.  One 
does  not  offend  a  friend. 

I  selected  villages  to  visit  at  random,  and 
In  every  one.  projects  were  going  on.  greet- 
ings were  polite  and  friendly,  a  meeting  of 
friends  who  know  and  trust  each  other.  In 
one  village,  a  celebration  over  the  dead  was 
taking  place,  which  I  was  permitted  to 
watch. 

The  Montegnard  country  Is  the  best  in 
Vietnam,  pnllke  the  hot  lowlands.  It  can 
grow  nearly _any  vegetable  or  fruit,  and  cat- 
tle, pigs,  and  water  buffalo  abound  on  the 
lush  forage  The  potential  for  wealth  for  the 
Montegnards  Is  there,  but  with  a  great  many 
ifs:  If  the  VC  are  defeated,  if  the  Saigon  gov- 
ernment  deals  fairly  with  the  tribesmen 
( anything  else  will  mean  war  i ,  If  they  are 
not  cheated  out  of  their  land,  and  If  the 
people  are  provided  with  the  needed  skill 
and  technical  knowledge,  as  well  as  ferti- 
lizers and  power  to  enable  them  to  utilize 
the  potential  that  lies  In  the  land. 


lithaauus  Day  Proclamatioa 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or  NEW  YOax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  12.  196S 

Mr  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  priv- 
ileged to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  letter  and  a  copy  of  the 
resolutions  issued  on  acknowledging  the 
valiant  work  of  the  Lithuanians  of  my 
district: 

Hon  Lmtwi  L.  Woltf. 
House  Office  Building, 
Wastiington.  DC. 

Mt  Deax  RKPazsKNTATTVE :  The  month  of 
February  Is  a  sacred  month  for  all  the 
Lithuanians  in  the  world.  On  February  16, 
1918  Lithuania  regained  lu  freedom  and 
restored  its  Independence.  Since  1940  Lith- 
uania U  under  the  yoke  of  Russian 
dictatorship. 

This  year  the  Lithuanians  living  In  the 
free  world  commemorated  the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  the  restoration  of  Lithuania's 
Independence. 

I  am  very  thankful  to  you  for  the  kind 
words  you  said  at  US.  Congress  and  for  the 
understanding  of  Lithuanians  struggle  for 
freedom. 


You  should  feel  free  that  aU  Lithuanians 
are  with  you.  especially  the  Lithuanians  on 
Long  Island.  I  think  that  it  would  be  proper 
at  this  time  to  inform  you  about  the  activity 
and  the  accomplishments  of  the  Lithuanian- 
Americans  living  on  Long  Island. 

Nassau  County  Executive  Mr.  Eugene  H. 
Nlckerson  Issued  a  proclamation  declaring 
February  16  the  Lithuanian  Independence 
Day  and  raised  the  Lithuanian  flag  at  County 
Executive   Building   In    Mlneola,   N.Y. 

Suffolk  County  Executive  Mr.  H.  Lee  Den- 
nlson  through  his  proclamation  declared 
February  18-24  the  Lithuanian  Independence 
Week  and  raised  the  Lithuanian  flag  to  be 
flown  dulng  this  entire  week  at  his  ofDce 
building  In  Rlverhead,  N.Y. 

Town  of  Oyster  Bay  Supervisor  Mr.  Michael 
N.  Petlto  through  his  proclamation  declared 
the  Lithuanian  Independence  Week  February 
15  to  22  and  raised  the  Lithuanian  flag  at  the 
Town  Hall  In  Oyster  Bay,  NY. 

The  Bethpage  Tribune  in  its  Issues  of  Feb. 
15  and  22nd  commemorated  the  Lithuania's 
Independence  by  publishing  front  page 
articles  about  Lithuania  and  lu  struggle  for 
freedom. 

Long  Island's  largest  radio  station  WHLI 
carried  a  special  program  about  the  Lith- 
uania on  February  17  at  2:45  p.m. 

The  Lithuanian-American  Community  of 
Great  Neck,  N.Y.  commemorated  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  restoration  of  Lithuania's 
Independence  on  February  22nd  at  Veterans 
Memorial  Hall  In  Great  Neck,  N.Y.  with 
guest  speakers  and  with  a  special  program 
prepared  for  this  occasion. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  the  copies  of  the 
proclamations  which  were  published  In  the 
Lithuanian  weekly  "Darblnlnkas."  Also  I  am 
enclosing  the  Issue  of  Bethpage  Tribune  with 
articles  about  Lithuania. 

I  would  be  very  pleased  If  you  could  make 
possible  to  record  this  activity  of  Lithuanian- 
American  CoRununlty  on  Long  Island  In  U.S. 
Congressional  Record. 
Sincerely, 

KearuTis  K.  Mixlas, 
Member  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  the 
Lithuanian-American    Community    of 
VSA. 

Omcv  or  THi  Scpntvisoa,  Town  or  Otstkr 
Bat — Pkocxamation 

Whereas:  on  February  16,  1968,  we  ob- 
serve the  flJtleth  anniversary  of  the  restora- 
tion of  independence  In  the  Republic  of 
Lithuania,  a  day  which  Is  cherished  not  only 
by  Lithuanians  but  by  all  peoples  who  have 
fought  for  self-determination,   and 

Whereas:  after  long  centuries  of  Russian 
Czarlst  rule,  '  the  subjugated  people  of 
Lithuania  did  on  February  16,  1918,  establish 
a  free  government  of  their  own  and  declare 
their  Independence,  and 

Wheras:  few  nations  have  fought  more 
courageously  for  their  freedom  nor  suffered 
so  much  at  the  hands  of  tyranny,  both  under 
the  yoke  of  Nazi  Germany  and  later  as  a 
Captive  Nation  beneath  the  heel  of  the  Rus- 
sian Communist  dictatorship,  and 

Whereas:  we  Join  with  other  citizens 
throughout  America  In  pledging  our  support 
of  the  valiant  people  of  Lithuania  and  em- 
brace those  who  have  contributed  so  greatly 
to  this  country  after  coming  to  the  United 
States. 

Now.  Therefore,  I.  Michael  N.  Petlto, 
supervisor  of   the  Town  of  Oyster  Bay  do 


hereby  proclaim  the  week  of  February  16th, 
through  the  22  as  Lithuanian  Independence 
Week  In  the  Township  of  Oyster  Bay. 
Michael  N.  Prnxo, 

Supervisor. 

OfTICX    or    THE    COUNTT     EXECUTIVK,    COUNTT 
CEl«TEa,    RIVE«HEAD,    N.Y. PROCLAMATION 

Whereas,  flfty  years  ago,  on  February  16, 
1918,  Lithuania  became  an  Independent  re- 
public; and 

Whereas,  despite  valiant  and  continued 
efforts  the  freedom  and  independence  then 
obtained  by  the  Lithuanian  people  has  long 
since  been  lost  beyond  the  Iron  Curtain; 
and 

Whereas,  Lithuania,  proud  of  her  tradi- 
tions, proud  of  her  language  and  customs, 
through  many  centuries  has  resisted  any 
assimilation  with  other  nations;   and 

Whereas,  we  Americans  have  a  warm  and 
natural  understanding  of  the  hopes  of  free- 
dom-loving and  freedom-seeking  peoples; 
and 

Whereas,  It  Is  fitting  that  we  direct  the 
attention  of  our  American  pieople  to  the 
aspirations  of  the  Lithuanian  people  and  to 
the  Importance  of  these  aspirations  In  the 
efforts  of  all  free  people  to  establish  a  lasting 
peace;  and 

Whereas,  we  In  Suffolk  County  hold  In  high 
regard  the  part  which  our  citizens  of  Lith- 
uanian heritage  play  in  our  community  and 
national  life; 

Now.  therefore,  I,  H.  Lee  Dennlson,  County 
Executive  of  Suffolk  County,  do  hereby  pro- 
claim the  week  of  February  18,  1968,  as  Lith- 
uanian Independence  Week  and  do  urge  all 
of  the  citizens  of  Suffolk  County  to  co- 
operate with  ihelr  fellow  Americans  of  Lith- 
uanian extraction  In  the  celebration  of  this 

day. 

H.  Lee  Dennison, 
County  Executive  of  Suffolk  County. 

Nassau  Codnty,  State  or  New  York,  OrriCE 
or  THE  ExECtrrrvr — Proci.amation 

Whereas:  our  sorrow  Is  profound  because 
the  once  great  Lithuanian  nation  of  the 
Middle  Ages  and  the  proud  and  progressive 
Republic  of  the  period  between  the  two  world 
wars  lies  under  a  new  yoke — that  of  Soviet 
Communism;  and 

Republic  of  the  period  between  the  two 
world  wars  lies  under  a  new  yoke — that  of 
Soviet  Communism;  and 

Whereas:  It  Is  tragic  that  the  Lithuanians 
enjoyed  such  a  brief  period  of  freedom  after 
more  than  a  century  of  domination:  and 

Whereas:  we  Join  the  Lithuanian  people 
In  prayer  for  their  eventual  liberation;  and 

Whereas:  the  aspirations  of  the  Lithua- 
nian people  and  their  hopes  for  liberation 
and  Independence  are  not  forgotten  by  the 
people  of  America  and  the  free  world:  and 

Whereas:  we  proud  to  recall  Lithuania's 
many  Important  and  valuable  contributions 
to  civilization  and  world  culture  through 
the  long  centuries  of  her  existence;  and 

Whereas:  It  Is  an  honor  to  Join  our  Lith- 
uanian friends  In  celebration  of  their  50th 
Anniversary  of  a  proud  day  of  History.  It  Is 
an  occasion  for  renewed  hope. 

Now.  therefore,  I.  Eugene  H.  Nlckerson, 
County  Executive  of  Nassau  County,  offer 
earnest  hope  to  the  heroic  people  of  Lith- 
uania and  do  hereby  proclaim  February  16, 
1968  as   "Lithuanian  Independence  Day." 

EtrCENE  H.  NICKERSON, 

County  Executive. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Wednesday,  March  13,  1968 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Earl  V.  Best,  Refuge  Christian 
Church,  Noblesville,  Ind.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Almighty  God.  we  invoke  Thy  blessings 
upon  us.  In  gratitude  for  Thy  contmued 


presence,  we  courageously  face  this  day 
knowing  that  'we  are  still  with  Thee." 
In  the  blessed  assurance  of  Thy  never- 
failing  presence,  may  our  sense  of  in- 
debtedness to  Thee  be  reflected  in  imited 
dedication  to  the  alleviation  of  the  needs 
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of  Thy  children.  For  even  as  "a  home 
divided  against  itself  cannot  stand,"  just 
so  must  the  efforts  of  its  members  fail 
unless  dedicated  to  Thee. 

Bless,  we  pray  Thee,  the  Members  of 
the  Congress  assembled,  the  President  of 


the  United  States,  and  all  who  share  in 
the  high  honor  of  service  in  Government. 
Especially  remember  our  Armed  Forces 
and  grant  that  peace,  with  justice  and 
honor,  shall  reward  those  who  contribute 
so  unselfishly  to  the  cause  of  freedom.  In 
the  name  of  our  Lord.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

SundiT  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Gelsler. 
one  of  his  secretaries,  who  also  Informed 
the  House  that  on  March  12,  1968,  the 
President  approved  and  signed  a  bill  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title: 

HM.  12603.  An  act  to  supplement  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1969 
(73  Stat.  479).  by  authorizing  agreements 
and  leases  with  respect  to  certain  properties 
In  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  the  purpose 
of  a  national  visitor  center,  and  for  other 
purpoees. 


THE  REVEREND   EARL  V.  BEST 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
so  very  pleased  that  the  Reverend  Earl  V. 
Best,  of  the  Refuge  Christian  Church, 
Noblesville,  Ind.,  was  afforded  the  priv- 
ilege of  giving  the  opening  prayer  before 
this  House  today.  Reverend  Best  Is  my 
own  pastor  and  is  much  loved  by  the 
people  of  his  church.  During  World  War 
n  he  was  a  Navy  chaplain,  and  served 
many  months  at  sea,  rendering  comfort 
to  the  suffering  and  the  dying.  He  is.  in- 
deed, a  great  man. 

For  the  past  few  days,  I  am  sure  we  are 
most  aware  that  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  is  in  town.  They  are  here  for  their 
annual  legislative  conference.  Reverend 
Best  served  as  national  chaplain  for 
VFW  during  the  year  1962-63.  For  9 
years,  he  has  been  the  department  chap- 
lain for  the  Department  of  Indiana  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars.  During  my  travels 
in  life.  I  have  met  many  good  and  Just 
men.  But  I  must  state  that  Rev.  Earl  V. 
Best  is  the  finest  gentleman  I  have  ever 
known.  He  is  truly  a  man  -of  God  and 
most  beloved  by  all  members  of  this  great 
veterans  organization.  I  am  so  pleased 
that  he  could  be  with  us  this  morning. 


DESIGNATING  THURSDAY,  APRIL  11, 
1968.  FOR  CELEBRATION  OF  PAN- 
AMERICAN  DAY 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  uhanimous  consent  for  the  present 
consideration  of  the  resolution  (H.  Res. 
1092)  designating  Thursday,  April  11, 
1968,  for  the  celebration  of  Pan-Ameri- 
can Day. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 


H.  Res.  1092 
Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives hereby  designates  Thursday,  April  11, 
1968,  for  the  celebration  of  Pan-American 
Day,  on  which  day,  after  the  reading  of  the 
Journal,  remarks  appropriate  to  such  oc- 
casion may  occur. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ANOTHER  BILL  THAT  IS  WORSE 
THAN  USELESS 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  surrender  to 
pressure  groups  is  following  its  usual 
course  in  Congress  in  an  election  year. 
The  current  example  is  capitulation  to 
the  demands  of  the  advocates  of  addi- 
tional civil  rights  legislation.  A  primary 
objective  of  the  bill  is  to  bring  to  life 
the  open  housing  provisions  which  died 
when  previous  legislation  failed  of  enact- 
ment 2  years  ago.  Under  its  terms.  80 
percent  of  property  owners  will  lose  their 
right  to  select  the  person  to  whom  their 
property  is  to  be  sold  or  rented.  Here,  as 
in  so  many  other  areas,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  take  over  jurisdiction  and 
another  of  the  shrinking  list  of  rights 
guaranteed  to  the  individual  by  the  Con- 
stitution will  be  gone. 

The  only  creditable  part  of  the  bill  is 
inclusion  at  the  last  moment  of  riot  con- 
trol language  which,  if  enforced,  will 
help  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  last  year's 
violence.  Bills  containing  riot  control 
provisions  twice  have  been  passed  by  the 
House  but  have  been  disregarded  in  the 
Senate,  but  presumably  there  is  now  suf- 
ficient interest  in  this  legislation  to  in- 
sure action  without  tacking  on  riot 
control  language  on  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion. 

The  bill  will  not  satisfy  the  civil  rights 
activists.  They  can  never  afford  to  be 
satisfied  or  they  will  lose  their  places  of 
prominence  in  the  movement.  Its  passage 
will  inflict  incredibly  bad  law  upon  the 
general  public.  Like  so  many  others  in 
the  field  of  civil  rights,  the  measure  is 
unconstitutional  on  its  iface  but  no  high 
Federal  court  will  ever  call  it  such.  The 
bill  goes  far  beyond  the  power  vested  in 
Congress  under  the  14th  and  15th 
amendments.  It  is  directed  against  the 
rights  of  individuals  and  against  States 
rights.  Legal  students,  noting  the  ridic- 
ulous lengths  to  which  some  sections  of 
the  bill  would  go.  point  out  that  a  white 
man  who  threatens  Rap  Brown,  for  in- 
stance, may  be  indicted  for  a  felony,  but 
a  Negro  uttering  the  same  threat  under 
the  s&me  circumstances  would  be  exempt. 

I  wonder  how  far  Congress  is  prepared 
to  go  to  satisfy  militants  whose  only  in- 
terest is  more  power  for  themselves? 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN 
RELATIONS  HEARINGS 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
own  duties  made  it  impossible  to  follow 
the  televised  hearings  that  have  just 
been  completed  in  the  other  body's  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

But  I  had  the  opportunity  yesterday 
and  last  night  to  talk  to  a  number  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  from  my 
own  State  who  were  in  Washington  for 
a  national  conference,  and  who  did  fol- 
low very  closely  the  progress  of  those 
hearings  and  the  testimony  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State.  Without  exception,  the 
members  of  the  VFW  from  Oklahoma 
who  followed  those  hearings  came  away 
deeply  impressed  by  the  sincerity,  the 
ability,  and  the  dedication  of  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Rusk. 

While  many  of  them  said  they  felt 
there  had  been  worthwhile  results  in 
our  own  coimtry  in  terms  of  better  pub- 
lic understanding  proceeding  from  those 
hearings,  some  of  them  felt  that  there 
was  a  danger  in  the  hearings  that  the 
wrong  kind  of  message  might  reach 
Hanoi  and  Haiphong  with  regard  to  the 
resolution  of  the  American  people  to 
see  through  our  commitments  in  Asia 
to  defeat  Communist  aggression, 

I  think  the  department  commander 
for  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
Oklahoma  probably  summed  up  the  re- 
action of  these  Americans  when  he  sent 
the  following  wire,  handing  me  a  text 
of  it  last  night: 

Dean  RUSK, 
Secretary  of  State, 
State  Department, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Oklahoma  veterans  commend  you  on  the 

forthright  and  Impressive  testimony  you  have 

rendered  In  behalf  of  our  fighting  men  In 

VIet-Nam  and  for  your  forceful  presentation 

of  the  threat  which  Communist  aggression 

In    Asia    presents    to    free    men    everywhere 

and  to  our  own  country  and  Its  security. 

Hubert  Ddnacan. 

Commander ,  Department  of  Oklahoma, 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
STANDARDS  OF  OFFICIAL  CON- 
DUCT TO  SIT  TODAY  DURING 
GENERAL  DEBATE 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct 
may  be  permitted  to  sit  during  general 
debate  this  afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  BRILLIANT  TV  PERFORMANCE 
OF  SECRETARY  DEAN  RUSK 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
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for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

remarks.  ^,    ^. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  STRATTON  Mr  Speaker,  yester- 
day and  Monday  I  had  the  opportunity, 
like  most  Americans,  to  follow  the  tele- 
vision hearings  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  at  which  Secretary 
Rusk  testified. 

I  was  deeply  Impressed  with  the  quiet, 
rational,  even-tempered,  and  persuasive 
job  which  our  great  SecreUry  did.  in 
spite  of  the  glare  of  the  television  lights 
and  the  Incredible  goading  of  some  mem- 
bers of  the  committee 

The  picture  of  Vietnam  that  emerged 
from  these  hearings  was  a  somber  one. 
But  the  Secretory  s  testimony  gave  the 
American  people  a  clearer  picture  of  why 
we  are  in  Vietnam ;  why  in  spite  of  difB- 
culties  we  cannot  pull  out:  why  It  is  es- 
sential to  our  security  and  our  national 
objectives  that  we  stay ;  and  that  it  Is  the 
North  Vietnamese,  not  ourselves,  who 
have  spurtied  every  effort  to  reduce  the 
fighting  and  find  an  honorable  end  to 
the  conflict. 

Americans  all  wish.  I  am  sure,  that  we 
were  not  in  Vietnam.  We  wish  there 
might  be  some  simple,  easy  way  out. 
Many  committee  members  tried  to  float 
just  that  sort  of  balloon  over  television. 
But.  SecreUry  Rusk  kept  the  Nation's 
collective  feet  on  the  ground,  and 
brought  us  back  to  the  sober  realities 
that  confront  us  in  Vietnam,  just  as  they 
have  confronted  us  at  other  critical  pe- 
riods in  our  history. 

My  own  Impression  of  those  hearings 
is  best  expressed  In  the  comments  of  one 
of  my  constituents  over  the  phone  yes- 
terday "Thank  God  we  have  a  man  like 
Dean   Rusk   negotiating  for  us  in  this 

complex  Vietnam  situation." 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 
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THANK  GOD  FOR  SECRETARY  RUSK 
Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

Mr  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to-CQmmend  the  gentleman  from 
New  Y^rlt  [Mr.  Stratton!  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edmond- 
soNl  foH^e  statements  that  they  have 
just  made  i^  connection  with  the  appear- 
ance of  Secretary  Rusk  in  the  other  body. 
What  they  have  said— the  gentleman 
from  New  York  and  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma— needed  saying.  The  Secre- 
tai-y  of  State  outlined  as  dispassionately 
but  as  firmly  as  any  man  could  the  po- 
sition this  country  occupies  In  the  world. 
I  agree  with  the  constituent  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  who  wrote: 
"Thank  God  for  Secretory  Rusk." 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HAYS  Mr  Speaker.  I.  too,  was 
struck  with  the  demeanor  and  the  ability 
of  Secretory  Rusk  to  field  the  quesUons 
and  to  sit  for  2  days  and  take  the  har- 
assment that  he  got.  but  there  was 
something  that  struck  me  even  more 
significantly  than  that.  I  do  not  know  If 
it  occurred  to  anybody  else  in  this  body, 
but  it  did  occur  to  some  of  my  constltu- 
ente.  I  called  a  few  of  them  and  asked 
them  about  It. 

This  was  the  fact  that  the  chairman 
of  the  committee.  In  his  opening  state- 
ment, said  one  of  the  reasons  he  took 
the  position  he  did  was  because  the  war 
in  Vietnam  was  preventing  the  United 
Stotes  from  solving  our  serious  prob- 
lems here  at  home.  Then.  In  a  few  min- 
utes, the  chalrmjui  adjoiimed  the  com- 
mittee and  went  upstolrs  to  be  one  of  21 
who  voted  against  the  civil  rights  bill. 

I  am  not  here  to  discuss  the  merits 
of  the  bill  But  I  think  the  chairman's 
actions  will  be  some  kind  of  anomaly 
that  the  American  people  are  not  going 
to  overlook.  While  that  may  do  the  chair- 
man a  lot  of  good  in  Arkansas.  I  do  not 
think  it  did  him  very  much  good  in  the 
country  at  large. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
would  not  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  agree 
that  the  gentleman  to  whom  he  refers, 
the  gentleman  in  the  other  body,  has 
had  far  too  big  a  voice  in  times  gone  by 
with  foreign  policy  in  this  coimtry.  and 
If  it  is  awry,  the  gentleman  has  had  a 
lot  to  do  with  It  going  awry? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say 
to  the  gentleman  the  chairman  in  the 
other  body  kept  sajrlng  over  and  over 
and  kept  demanding  that  the  Secretorj' 
consult  with  "this  committee" — meaning 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee— and  with  "this  body"— meaning  the 
Senate.  I  would  just  remind  the  gentle- 
man in  the  other  body — and  I  hope  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  agrees  with 
me — that  there  is  another  coequal  body, 
and  that  the  Senate  and  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  are  not  run- 
ning this  country  to  the  exclusion  of  this 
body  or  of  the  executive  branch. 


What  I  discovered  was  to  me  quite  re- 
assuring. I  believe  my  concern  was  need- 
less and  groundless.  Most  of  the  people 
with  whom  I  tolked  had  heard  at  least 
a  part  of  the  hearings  and  all  of  the  peo- 
ple with  whom  I  talked  reported  their 
feelings  that  these  public  hearings  had 
Increased  their  confidence,  not  decreased 
their  confidence,  in  the  basic  rightness 
and  the  basic  morality  of  the  posiUon  of 
the  United  States. 

Again  and  again  in  these  conversations 
the  comment  was  volunteered  by  those 
whom  I  queried  that  they  felt  Secretary 
Rusk  in  a  very  difficult  situation  had  han- 
dled himself  quite  admirably.  Again  and 
again  they  commented  that  they  felt  he 
had  divulged  faithfully  and  in  detail  facts 
which  they  found  extremely  interestlne 
and  In  the  main  extremely  reassuring 
The  people  with  whom  I  tolked  re- 
ported to  me  additional  comments  which 
they  had  been  hearing  from  other  citi- 
zens The  clear  consensus  was  that  peo- 
ple appreciated  the  information,  appre- 
ciated Secretary  Rusks  obvious  mastery 
of  the  facts  and  of  the  situation,  and  felt 
that  the  sum  result  of  the  hearings  had 
been  to  increase  public  confidence  in  this 
Nation's  general  objective  in  Southea.st 
Asia  and  our  basic  manner  of  pursuing 
these  objectives. 

So  it  was  to  me  reassuring  and  com- 
forting that  the  American  people  are 
demonstrating  once  again  the  great  basic 
stablUty  of  this  Nation,  its  great  ability 
to  endure  stress  and  strain  and  dlfBculty, 
and  the  ability  of  the  American  people 
when  given  the  facts  to  assimilate  them, 
whether  they  be  good  or  bad.  and  to  do 
the  right  thing. 


APPEARANCE  OF  SECRETARY  RUSK 
BEFORE    THE    SENATE    FOREIGN 
RELATIONS  COMMrTTEE 
Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 


THE  ABILITY  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
PEOPLE  TO  ASSIMILATE  FACTS 
AND  MAKE  PROPER  DECISIONS 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  some 
of  my  colleagues  I  was  .sonjewhat  con- 
cerned as  to  the  effect  the  televised  Sen- 
ate hearings  of  the  past  2  days  might 
have  had  upon  the  pubUc  morale  of  this 
country.  Like  some  others  of  them.  I 
made  a  serious  effort  yesterday  evening 
to  telephone  a  cross  section  of  people  in 
my  district  who  I  imagined  would  have 
been  listening  to  those  hearings. 


SECRETARY  RUSK 
Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

remarks.  ^.    ^, 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  DORN  Mr.  Speaker,  again  Secre- 
tary of  Sta4e  Dean  Rusk  has  defended 
American  foreign  policy  brilliantly,  with 
dignity,  a  superb  patience  and  ability 
I  have  never  been  more  proud  of  an 
American  statesman. 

Secretary  Rusk  cannot  and  wlU  not 
advocate  the  pathetic  and  incredible 
policy  of  appeasement  as  manifested  by 
Chamberlain.  Daladler,  Lord  Halifax, 
and  Bonnet  at  Munich.  Secretory  Rusk 
realized  before  most  of  us  on  Capitol  Hill 
the  danger  to  the  future  of  the  free  world 
of  Communist  aggression  in  Southeast 
Asia.  Secretory  Rusk  is  well  aware  that 
the  road  of  appeasement  is  the  road  to 
worid  war  in.  By  standing  firm  in  Viet- 
nam, we  are  thus  standing  firm  In  Berlin, 
in  the  Caribbean,  and  throughout  the 
world.  If  we  reward  Communist  aggres- 
sion in  South  Vietnam,  we  will  be  faced 
with  similar  Communist  aggression  in 
countless  areas  of  the  world  and.  Indeed. 
on  the  soil  of  our  own  country. 

Secretary  Rusk  is  devoted  and  dedi- 
cated to  a  foreign  policy  for  tomorrow— 
a  policy  to  prevent  the  youth  of  our 
Nation  from  being  poured  down  a  rat- 
hole  of  no  return  and  from  the  Inde- 
scribable horror  of  nuclear  war. 
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Where  would  the  appeaser.  the  peace 
demonstrator,  the  architect  of  harass- 
ment here  on  Capitol  HUl  stand  up  to 
aggression?  We  are  entitled  to  know 
now.  Would  they  stand  up  In  the  Philip- 
pines. Alaska,  or  In  Oregon?  Would  they 
stand  up  for  the  cause  of  freedom  any- 
where? ^   ^ 

Our  men  In  South  Vietnam,  led  by 
President  Johnson,  Secretary  Rusk,  and 
General  Westmoreland,  are  fighting  for 
peace  and  against  world  war  HI.  They 
have  earned,  through  their  gallanti-y. 
fidelity,  and  dedication,  the  support  and 
loyalty  of  every  American. 
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MOSCOW  PROPAGANDA  BEING  USED 
BY  POLISH  GOVERNMENT 


Mr.  DERWINSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks.  ,_.    ., 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  ob j  ectlon . 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel 
it  necessary  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  the  Moscow-produced 
cliches  which  the  Polish  Communist  dic- 
tatorship in  Warsaw  is  using  as  they  con- 
duct a  massive  propaganda  campaign, 
as  well  as  typical  police  stote  toctics, 
in  attempting  to  suppress  the  legitimate 
outburst  of  political  frustration  in  War- 
saw and  other  cities  of  Poland. 

The  charge  by  the  Polish  Communist 
government  that  the  most  recent  up- 
heavals throughout  Poland  are  in  any 
way  related  to  the  CIA  and  Zionist  in- 
fluences are  Communist  propaganda  ut- 
terances that  bear  a  clear  Moscow 
stomp.  The  Polish  Communist  dictator- 
ship has  in  the  last  12  years  become  as 
"Stalinist"  as  any  dictatorship  in  East- 
ern Europe  and  the  Polish  Reds  have 
belligerently  suppressed  the  nationalism 
of  the  Polish  people. 

We  must  note  that  the  outbreaks  in 
Poland    commenced    when    Communist 
authorities  banned  the  performance  of 
a     classical     anti-Russian     play.     The 
Polish  Communist  rulers  are  more  Rus- 
sian than  they  ever  have  been  Polish  and 
their   development  of  the  charge  that 
Zionists  have  played  a  role  in  the  demon- 
.stratlons  merely  demonstrates  their  use 
of  Moscow-conceived  propaganda,  which 
is     historically     and     currently     anti- 
Semitic.  ^,    , 
The  newest  example  of  unrest  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  demonstrates  the  need 
for  the  United  States  and  free  world 
uroups  to  work  with  legitimate  nation- 
alist elements  within  the  country  and 
not  to  prop  up  by  trade  or  diplomatic 
moves  the  Soviet-imposed  dictatorships 
of  Eastern  Europe. 

It  is  a  historic  irony.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  Warsaw  Communist  dictators  are 
resorting  to  anti-Semitism  when  next 
month  will  be  the  25th  armiversary  of 
the  .uprising  in  the  Warsaw  ghetto 
against  the  Nazi  occupation. 


1  minute;  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  join 
with  others  of  my  colleagues  in  com- 
mending the  job  that  was  done  by  our 
distinguished  Secretory  of  State.  Dean 
Rusk,  in  the  last  2  days. 

I  want  particularly  to  commend  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  CederbergI  on  what  I  think  was  a 
very  excellent  statement  because  it 
seems  to  me  It  calls  to  our  attention 
some  of  the  responsibilities  we  have  In 
really  laying  out  the  facts  before  the 
people. 

I  had  a  call  this  morning  from  my  dis- 
trict which  bore  out  the  statement  of  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Wright  1. 1  think,  with  reference  to 
the  impression  received  by  the  American 
people  in  these  past  2  days  of  hearings. 
I  want  to  cite  his  concluding  remark, 
because  it  so  well  expresses  my  own  feel- 
ings. He  expressed  his  admiration  for 
Secretary  Rusk  and  the  outstanding  Job 
he  did  and  then  said  that  Secretory  Rusk 
looked  10  feet  tall  and  that  this  was 
undoubtedly  due  to  the  contrast  between 
his  stature  and  that  of  some  of  the  men 
sitting  across  the  table  from  him. 

These  hearings,  I  feel,  have  been  good 
for  the  country  because  they  have  given 
the  people  of  our  Nation  an  opportunity 
to  see  our  country's  position  most  ably 
defended  in  eloquent  terms  by  a  man 
who  will  certainly  go  down  in  history  as 
one  of  the  greatest  Secretaries  of  State 
ever  to  serve  this  Nation. 

But  the  hearings  also  revealed  the 
depths  to  which  some  of  our  highly 
placed  persons  have  fallen  in  their  en- 
deavors to  harass  the  administration  in 
the  discharge  of  its  duties,  and  for  rea- 
sons which  are  open  to  suspicion  to  say 
the  very  least.  The  political  headhunting 
is  costing  American  lives  abroad  and 
serves  to  delay  the  end  of  what  is  to  all 
of  us  a  very  sorrowful  and  heartbreak- 
ing conflict  in  Southeast  Asia. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
NO  2,  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDI- 
CIARY. TO  SIT  DURING  GENERAL 
DEBATE  TODAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Subcommittee 
No.  2  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
may  sit  during  general  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 


SENATE  COMMITTEE   ON   FOREIGN 
RELATIONS  HEARINGS 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
VETERANS'  AFFAIRS  TO  FILE  RE- 
PORT ON  VETERANS'  HOUSING 
BILL,  H.R.  10477 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  report  on  the  bill 
H  R.  10477.  the  veterans'  housing  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 


HOLDING  CERTAIN  CHILOCCO  IN- 
DIAN SCHOOL  LANDS  AT  CHILOC- 
CO OKLA..  IN  TRUST  FOR  THE 
CHEROKEE  NATION— CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R.  536) 
to  provide  that  the  United  States  shall 
hold  certain  Chllocco  Indian  School  lands 
at  Chllocco.  Okla.,  in  trust  for  the  Cher- 
okee Nation  upon  payment  by  the  Cher- 
okee Nation  of  $3.75  per  acre  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  stotement  of  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  be  read 
in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  1146) 
Tlie  committee  of  conference  on  the  dla- 
agreelng  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
536)  to  provide  that  the  United  States  shall 
hold  certain  Chllocco  Indian  School  lands 
at  Chllocco.  Oklahoma,  In  trust  for  the 
Cherokee  Nation  upon  payment  by  the 
Cherokee  Nation  of  $3.75  per  acre  to  the 
Federal  Government,  having  met.  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amend- 
ment numbered  (1 ) . 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  (2),  (3).  (4).  (5)  and  (6):  and 
agree  to  the  same. 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
title  and  agree  to  the  same. 

James  A.  Haley, 

Ed  Edmondson, 

Rov  A.  Taylor, 

E.  y.  Berry, 

James  A.  McClure, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Oeorge  S.  McQovern. 

Clinton  P.  Anderson. 

Paul  Fannin, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Hovises  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  536)  to  hold  In  trust 
for  the  Cherokee  Nation  certain  Chllocco  In- 
dian School  lands  in  Oklahoma  upon  pay- 
ment to  the  United  States  of  $3.75  per  acre, 
submit  this  statement  In  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  language  agreed  upon  and  rec- 
ommended in  the  accompanying  conference 
report. 

Amendment  No.  1:  This  amendment  re- 
serves to  the  United  States  the  minerals  In 
the  lands  to  be  held  In  trust  for  the  Indians. 
Under  the  House  bill  the  minerals  would  be 
included  In  the  trust  The  Senate  recedes. 

Amendments  No  2  and  No.  4:  These 
amendments  provide  that  title  to  the  lands 
Involved  will  be  conveyed  to  the  Indians, 
rather  than  held  by  the  United  States  In  trust 
for  the  Indians,  and  that  the  title  will  be 
subject  to  no  exemption  from  taxation  or 
restriction  on  use,  management,  or  dlsposl- 
tlon  because  of  Indian  ownership.  The  House 
recedes. 

Amendment  No.  3:  This  amendment  de- 
letes from  the  conveyance  the  Interest  of  the 
United  States  In  77  acres  of  land  that  bad 
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pr«vlou«ly  b«en  conveyed  to  third  parties 
subject  to  a  reaervatlon  to  the  United  States 
of  the  minerals  In  the  land  and  subject  to 
the  right  of  the  United  States  to  a  reversion 
of  title  If  the  land  ceases  to  be  used  for  pub- 
lic purposes.  The  House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  5 :  This  amendment  makes 
the  conveyance  subject  to  existing  rights-of- 
way.  The  House  recedes. 

Amendment    No.   8:   This   amendment  di- 
rects the  Indian  Claims  Commission  to  de- 
termine the  extent  to  which   the  difference 
between  the  value  of  the  title  conveyed  and 
the  price  paid  should  be  set  off  against  any 
claim  against  the  United  States  determined 
by  the  Committee.  The  House  recedes. 
James  A.  Halkt, 
Ed  Edmonoson, 
Rot  A.  TATLoa, 

E.  Y.  BCBBY, 

Jamks  a.  McClttbb, 
Manmffera  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


combining  an  excellent  reconstruction  of 
an  early  Indian  village — already  com- 
plete— and  a  beautiful  amphitheater  In 
which  the  "Trail  of  Tears"  drama  Is  en- 
acted. 

Passage  of  this  bill.  Mr.  Speaker,  helps 
the  Cherokees  to  continue  their  progres- 
sive advance  in  Oklahoma.  It  helps  to 
right  an  old  wrong,  restores  part  of  the 
tribe's  land  base,  and  assures  a  greater 
educational  opjjortunlty  for  the  Chero- 
kees. 

I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  no  vote 
against  this  measure  has  been  recorded 
by  any  Member  of  this  House,  either  in 
committee  or  on  the  floor,  and  it  has 
commanded  unanimous  support  in  this 
body  throughout  its  consideration. 

For  this  I  am  sure  the  Cherokees  Join 
me  In  a  keen  sense  of  appreciation. 


the  Committee  on  Rules  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  certain  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RECONVEYANCE  OP  LAND  TO  THE 
CHEROKEE  NATION 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  pas- 
sage of  this  bill,  authorizing  reconvey- 
ance to  the  Cherokee  Nation  of  more 
than  2,600  acres  of  land  acquired  from 
the  tribe  by  the  Government  in  the  last 
century.  Is  both  timely  and  equitable.  I 
deeply  appreciate  the  strong  support 
which  this  measure  has  had.  along  bi- 
partisan lines.  In  the  House  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  In 
this  body. 

Chief  W.  W.  Keeler.  of  the  Cherokees. 
and  the  tribes  able  counsel.  Earl  Boyd 
Pierce,  have  placed  on  record  the  tribe's 
intention  to  use  a  major  part  of  reve- 
nues from  this  land  to  provide  educa- 
tional assistance  and  scholarships  to 
Cherokees.  This  Is  a  splendid  purpose 
and  will  help  to  meet  a  genuine  need. 

I  want  to  say  a  special  word  of  ap- 
preciation to  the  Honorable  James 
Haley,  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Indian  Affairs,  who  has  supported 
this  bill  since  I  first  introduced  It  in  the 
89lh  Congress.  Jim  Haley  Is  one  of  the 
greatest  friends  the  American  Indian  has 
ever  had  In  the  Congress,  and  I  know 
that  Oklahoma  Indians  have  the  highest 
regard  and  respect  for  him.  Their  feeling 
In  this  regard  Is  shared  by  Indians 
throughout  America. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  all  of  my 
colleagues  who  have  helped  make  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  possible  will  visit  our 
beautiful  Cherokee  Hills,  In  Oklahoma, 
In  the  near  future. 

There  you  will  see  the  many  construc- 
tive uses  to  which  the  Cherokees  are 
placing  their  lands  and  property,  to  pro- 
vide new  opportunities  for  jobs,  housing, 
and  education. 

Near  Tahlequah,  the  historic  capital 
of  the  Cherokees,  you  will  also  see  the 
beginning  of  what  will  someday  be 
recognized  as   the  Indian  Williamsburg." 


CALX.  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(Roll  No.  53 1 
Ashley  Edwards.  Ala.      Olbra.  Mich. 

Berry  Kallon  Patman 

BlnKham  Qalinanakls        Pelly 

Brown.  Calif.       Gardner  Pepper 

Celler  Oreen.  Oreg.        Re&nlck 

Clawson.  Del       Hagan  Roth 

Coiiyers  Harvey  St  Onge 

Davis.  Oa.  Herlong  Scheuer 

Dawson  Hosmcr  Selden 

de  la  Oarza  King.  Calif.         Teague.  Calif. 

Dent  Kornegay  Teague.  Tex. 

Otggs  Mainiard  Utt 

Dowdy  Mathlas.  Calif.    Vaclk 

Ecktiardt  Morse.  Mass.        WatU 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall.  390 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceeding under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  

VACATING  CONSENT  FOR  SUB- 
COMMITTEE NO.  2.  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  JUDICIARY,  AND  GRANT- 
ING PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOM- 
MITTEE NO  2.  SELECT  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  SMALL  BUSINESS.  TO  SIT 
DURING  GENERAL  DEBATE  TO- 
DAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  authority 
previously  granted  to  Subcommittee  No. 
2  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to 
sit  today  be  vacated,  and  that  In  lieu  of 
that  request  Subcommittee  No.  2  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  be 
permitted  to  sit  during  general  debate 
today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 
There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMrTTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  RE- 
PORTS BY  MIDNIGHT  TONIGHT 

Mr.   O'NEILL  of   Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 


REORGANIZATION     OP     THE     DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA  RECREATION 
FUNCTIONS— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT      OP      THE      UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  280) 
The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States:   which  was  read 
and,   together  with   the   accompanying 
papers,   referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Ojperations  sjid  ordered  to 
be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  the  past  few  years  Congress  and  the 
President  have  pledged  to  make  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  a  model  of  excellence  for 
America:  In  govenmient,  In  housing,  in 
city  planning.  In  law  enforcement,  in 
transportation. 

But  the  quality  of  any  city  Is  not  just 
a  matter  of  efficiency  and  public  order. 
If  It  Is  to  be  truly  great,  the  city  must  be 
lively  and  inviting— a  place  of  beauty 
and  pleasure. 

The  city's  life  is  lived  not  only  in  its 
buildings,  but  in  its  pools,  playgrounds 
and  r«creation  centers,  in  the  places 
where  the  young  gather  to  find  excite- 
ment and  delight,  where  the  old  come  to 
find  relaxation,  fresh  air.  companion- 
ship. 

In  Washington,  recreation  is  a  vital 
element  of  the  city's  school  enrichment 
activities,  its  model  city  project,  and  its 
summer  programs. 

But  the  D.C.  Recreation  Department 
Is  not  an  Integral  part  of  the  District 
Government.  With  Its  six-member  inde- 
pendent board,  the  autonomy  of  the  De- 
partment prevents  the  D.C.  Commis- 
sioner from  providing  policy  supervision 
to  the  city's  recreation  activities  and 
from  relating  them  to  other  community 
service  programs — in  health,  education, 
child  care,  and  conservation. 

There  Is  no  reason  to  distinguish  be- 
tween recreation  and  other  community 
service  programs  now  vested  in  the 
Commissioner. 

Accordingly.  I  am  today  submitting  to 
the  Congress  Reorganization  Plan  No.  3 
.of  1968.  This  plan  brings  recreation  pro- 
grams under  the  authority  of  the  D.C. 
Commissioner.  It  enables  the  new  City 
Government  to  make  recreation  an  in- 
tegral part  of  Its  strategy  to  bring  more 
and  better  community  services  to  the 
people  who  live  in  the  city. 

The  Plan  achieves  these  objectives  by 
abolishing  the  present  Recreation  Board 
and  the  Office  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Recreation.  It  transfers  their  functions 
to  the  D.C.  Commissioner. 

The  accompanying  reorganization  plan 
has  been  prepared  in  accordance  with 
chapter  9  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code.  I  have  found,  after  Investigation, 
that  each  reorganization  included  in  the 
plan  Is  necessary  to  accomplish  one  or 
more  of  the  purposes  set  forth  in  section 
901(a)  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code.  . 

Closer  coordination  of  recreation  with 


other  municipal  Improvement  programs 
of  the  District  Government  and  the  Im- 
proved efficiency  of  recreation  manage- 
ment will  produce  a  higher  return  on  the 
taxpayer's  investment  In  recreation  pro- 
grams, though  the  amoimt  of  savings 
cannot  be  estimated  at  this  time. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  permit  this  reor- 
ganization plan  to  take  effect. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House.  March  13.  1968. 


REORGANIZATION  OF  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA  REDEVEL- 
OPMENT LAND  AGENCY— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO. 
279 » 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and.  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  and  ordered 
to  be  printed: 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Urban  Renewal  Is  a  vital  weapon  In  the 
Nation's  attack  on  urban  blight  and 
physical  decay.  In  the  firm  hands  of  a 
local  executive  determined  to  Improve  the 
face  of  his  city,  It  Is  a  powerful  tool  of 
reform. 

In  the  District  of  Columbia,  urban 
renewal  Is  managed  by  a  Federal  Agency, 
the  D.C.  Redevelopment  Land  Agency, 
headed  by  an  Independent  five-man 
Board  of  Directors.  Although  the  District 
Government  pays  the  entire  local  share 
of  the  costs  of  urban  renewal  and  al- 
though the  Commissioner  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  appoints  three  of  the  five 
members  of  the  RLA  Board,  the  Agency 
need  not  follow  the  Commissioner's  lead- 
ership or  administrative  direction. 

To  strengthen  the  D.C.  Commissioner's 
authority  to  initiate  and  guide  the  ad- 
ministration of  urban  renewal.  I  am  to- 
day transmitting  to  the  Congress  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  4  of   1968.  This 
plan: 
—gives  the  D.C.  Commissioner  the  au- 
thority to  appoint  all  five  members 
of  the  RLA  Board,  by  transferring 
to   him   the   appointment   function 
now  vested  in  the  President; 
— transfers  to  him  the  authority  to 
prescribe  the  rules  and  regulations 
governing  the  conduct  of  business 
by  RLA.  This  function  is  now  vested 
in  the  Board  of  Directors. 
Urban  Renewal  involves  slum  clear- 
ance, demolition,  the  relocation  of  fam- 
ilies, the  provision  of  new  housing,  the 
stimulation  of   rehabilitation   and   new 
employment.  Throughout  the  Nation,  it 
is  clear  that  authority  and  leadership 
by  the  local  chief  executive  is  essential 
to  weld  together  the  full  range  of  munic- 
ipal functions  and  community  service 
programs  to  change  conditions  in  city 
slums. 

In  our  Capital  City  the  hopes  for  a 
balanced  New  Town  and  new  housing 
development  on  the  Fort  Lincoln  site  in 
Northeast  Washington,  the  rebuilding  of 
the  Shaw  neighborhood,  and  a  success- 
ful Model  Cities  program  hinge  on  the 
leadership   of   the   D.C.    Commissioner. 


Members  of  the  Congress  have  repeated- 
ly stressed  the  need  to  establish  the  Com- 
missioner's effective  control  of  all  func- 
tions essential  to  local  redevelopment. 
The  attached  plan  takes  a  major  step  to- 
ward that  objective. 

The  plan  does  not  alter  the  corporate 
status  of  the  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency  or  any  of  the  authorities  now 
vested  by  law  in  the  Agency. 

The  accompanying  reorganization 
plan  has  been  prepared  In  accordance 
with  chapter  9  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code.  I  have  found,  after  Inves- 
tigation, that  each  reorganization  in- 
cluded in  the  plan  Is  necessary  to  accom- 
plish one  or  more  of  the  purposes  set 
forth  In  section  901(a)  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

There  are  no  direct  savings  deriving 
from  this  plan.  However.  It  will  Improve 
the  management  of  programs  aimed  at 
reviving  the  deteriorated  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  physical  structure  of  this  city, 
our  National  Capital.  The  benefits  and 
savings  from  a  more  successful  attack  on 
these  problems  cannot  be  estimated  In 
advance,  but  their  reality  cannot  be 
denied. 

To  achieve  our  goal  of  a  model  Capital, 
I  therefore  urge  the  Congress  to  permit 
this  reorganization  plan  to  take  effect. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House.  March  13,  1968. 


THE  NATION'S  FIRST  CITY— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  <H.  DOC. 
NO.  278) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  foUov^ng  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  ordered  to 
be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

A  British  Ambassador,  serving  here  in 
the  early  part  of  the  century,  glimpsed 
the  great  hope  of  the  American  people 
for  their  capital  city.  He  wrote: 

V?hat  you  want  Is  to  have  a  city  which 
everyone  who  comes  from  Maine.  Texas, 
Florida.  Arkansas  or  Oregon  can  admire  as 
being  something  finer  and  more  beautiful 
than  he  had  ever  dreamed  of  before;  some- 
thing which  makes  him  even  more  proud  to 
be  an  American. 


Washington — the  city  of  noble  monu- 
ments, quiet  splendor,  and  the  close 
touch  of  history— is  truly  the  Nation's 
pride. 

But  Washington  Is  also  another  city— 
a  community  of  families  with  their 
needs,  their  wants,  and  their  expecta- 
tions. ,     ^^ 

For  too  long,  America  saw  only  the 
historic  city  and  Ignored  the  city  of 
people.  At  the  seat  of  democracy,  democ- 
racy's work  went  undone,  and  the  other 
Washington  became  a  place  to  be  en- 
dured rather  than  enjoyed. 

Last  year,  Washington  came  into  Its 
own.  After  a  century  of  waiting  we  gave 
It  the  machinery  of  modem  government. 

Now  that  government  is  going  about 
its  quiet — but  exciting — mission. 

A  Mayor  is  in  city  hall,  in  touch  with 
the  people,  his  leadership  infusing  con- 


fidence. A  City  Council  is  in  action,  pro- 
viding meaningful  representation  for  the 
citizens  of  the  community. 

These  are  the  breakthroughs.  Now  we 
must  consider  the  foUowthroughs. 

That  is  the  concern  of  this  Message. 
It  presents  my  proposals  to: 
— Redouble  the  attack  against  crime 
—Revise  the  hopes  of  the  people  with: 
jobs  for  those  who  need  them,  edu- 
cation for  the  children  who  must 
prepare  for  the  future,  decent  homes 
for  the  families  so  long  without  them 
—Renew  the  historic  city  for  the  en- 
joyment of  all  the  American  people 
— Reinforce  the  new  strength  of  mu- 
nicipal government  through  further 
reorganization,     and     long-overdue 
salary  Increases  for  the  public  serv- 
ants of  the  nation's  Federal  city. 

TO   DRIVE   CRZMK   FEOM    OTTR   MIDST 

The  long  shadow  of  crime  falls  over 
the  streets  of  the  nation's  capital,  mock- 
ing Its  proud  institutions. 

Each  time  a  storekeeper  is  threatened 
at  gunpoint — each  time  a  woman  Is  ter- 
rorized on  her  way  home  from  work — 
each  time  a  burglar  breaks  into  a  home 
at  night — the  liberty  of  every  citizen  Is 
diminished. 

Crime  today  Is  the  first  problem  in 
the  nation's  first  city.  It  is  on  the  rise. 
The  rate  of  Increase  In  January  was  the 
lowest  m  19  months — but  that  fact  would 
provide  little  comfort  for  the  victims  of 
these  crimes: 
— 24  murders  and  rapes 
— 758  automobile  thefts 
— 786  robberies  and  aggravated  assaults 
—1864  burglaries  and  major  larcenies. 
As  we  know,  crime  feeds  on  society's 
oldest  Imperfections— poverty,  ignorance, 
blocked  opportunities,  the  lack  of  a  job 
and  the  dimming  of  hope. 

In  the  District  as  In  the  nation  these 
are  the  urgent  matters  on  our  agenda 
for  action.  But  the  clear  fact  remains 
that  progress  can  only  be  achieved  in  a 
climate  of  public  order. 

And  so  long  as  there  are  those  who 
flout  the  law  and  tyrannize  their  neigh- 
bors, public  order  depends  on  an  effective 
police  force. 

THE   DISTRICT'S   POLICE 

Our  goals  for  the  District's  police  force 
are  these :  that  It  have  the  full  confidence 
of  the  community,  operate  at  full 
strength,  be  fully  effective,  fully  equipped 
and  fully  paid  for  the  risks  of  protecting 
our  lives  and  property. 


STRENGTH  AND  EFTICEENCT 

The  uniformed  strength  of  the  Police 
Department  is  now  fixed  at  3.100. 

It  has  always  been  a  problem  to  recruit 
and  retain  enough  qualified  men  to  reach 
full  strength. 

Within  the  last  year,  the  numbers  of 
vacancies  have  been  sharply  reduced.  A 
pioneering  program  by  Mayor  Washing- 
ton to  recruit  returning  servicemen  at 
their  separation  points  has  added  to  the 
Department's  strength. 

In  the  coming  months,  the  Mayor  will 
be  stepping  up  all  of  his  recruiting  pro- 
grams, with  particular  emphasis  on 
reaching  eligible  young  men  who  live  in 
the  District. 

I  have  asked  the  Mayor  to  conduct  a 
searching  survey  of  the  needs  of  the  city. 
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to  determine  whether  the  authorized 
strength  of  the  Department  should  be 
further  increased. 

Freeing  a  trained  policeman  from  rou- 
tine tasks  and  clerical  work — and  mov- 
ing him  from  precinct  house  to  patrol 
car — will  help  to  enhance  the  public 
safety. 

I  propose  that  we  do  this  in  three  ways. 

First,  I  recommend  that  the  Congress 
add  127  new  civilian  employees  to  the 
Department  for  work  m  precinct  houses. 

Second,  I  recommend  that  the  Con- 
gress expand  the  Police  Cadet  Corps 
from  100  to  ISO  recruits.  These  young 
men  can  take  over  many  of  the  routine 
police  functions  while  they  are  training. 

Third.  I  recommend  legislation  author- 
izing the  Mayor  to  organize,  train  and 
equip  a  force  of  700  reserve  police  officers. 

This  reserve  force  would  release  regu- 
lar policemen  for  needed  law  enforce- 
ment assignments.  It  would  also  widen 
and  strengthen  citizen  participation  in 
crime  control  in  their  ncightwrhoods, 
thereby  strengthening  police-community 
relations. 

The  reservists  would  serve  without  pay. 
They  would  receive  free  unifoims,  be 
carefully  trained,  and  operate  under  the 
close  supervision  of  the  police  depart- 
ment. 

TKAINING    AND    EQUIPMENT    FOR    THE    POLICE 
FOmCC 

Last  week  the  District  of  Columbia 
achieved  a  long-sought  and  much- 
needed  objective.  Every  patrolman  Is 
now  equipped  with  radio  communica- 
tions, to  be  in  instant  contact  with  his 
headquarters. 

Throughout  the  Department,  the  most 
advanced  communications  networks  and 
computers  are  being  installed. 

Modern  equipment,  from  patrol  cars 
to  motor  scooters,  are  also  being  added. 

/  urge  the  Congress  to  approve  the 
budget  request  of  $3.4  million  for  these 
and  other  essential  crime-fighting  tools. 

I  also  urge  the  Congress — once  again — 
to  enact  promptly  the  Safe  Streets  and 
Crime  Control  Act.  which  will  strengthen 
the  local  police  forces  of  all  the  cities  of 
this  land,  including  the  nation's  capital. 

Each  day's  delay  in  enacting  this  vital 
anti-crime  legislation  carries  a  heavy 
cost.  It  can  be  counted  in  the  murders, 
rapes  and  robberies  that  could  be  pre- 
vented, but  are  not — in  the  fear  that 
could  be  forestalled,  but  is  not. 

POLICE  SALARIES 

Many  a  young  man  who  might  be 
attracted  to  police  work  is  deterred  by 
the  prospect  of  salaries  too  low  to  raise 
a  family  In  decency  and  comfort.  It  Is 
an  imprudent  city  which  rewards  the 
protectors  of  its  safety  and  property  by 
forcing  them  to  live  on  the  margin. 

Salaries  paid  District  policemen  are 
now  not  competitive  with  those  in  other 
major  cities — Washington  ranks  11th 
in  a  comparison  of  20  similar  areas. 

The  Nations  Capital  City  police 
force  should  serve  as  a  model  for  all  the 
cities  of  America. 

Initially  the  Mayor  recommended  a  7 
percent  pay  increase  for  District  police- 
men. That  would  have  raised  the  mini- 
mum starting  salary  of  a  police  private 
to  S7,500  a  year  and  move  Washington 
from  nth  to  5th  place  among  the  Na- 


tion's cities.  That  amount  is  now  pro- 
grammed In  the  D.C.  Budget. 

Recently,  the  House  endorsed  legisla- 
tion which  would  provide  for  a  10.1  per- 
cent increase,  with  an  $8,000  starting 
salary.  That  measure  is  now  pending  be- 
fore the  Senate.  The  Mayor  and  I  en- 
dorse the  salary  increases  provided  in  the 
House  bill. 

If  the  Congress  approves  these  higher 
pay  levels,  additional  revenue  will  oe  re- 
quired. The  Mayor  will  shortly  prepare 
and  submit  formally  to  the  Congress  a 
supplemental  revenue  bill  to  finance 
these  long-overdue  and  well-deserved 
pay  increases  for  the  city's  police  force. 

CtJN    CONTROL 

If  the  District  is  to  wage  a  successful 
battle  against  crime,  it  must  have  a 
strong  gun  control  law. 

Last  year,  almost  2,500  major  crimes 
were  committed  in  the  Nations  Capital 
at  gxmpolnt — murders,  assaults  and  rob- 
beries. 

Laxity  In  g\m  control  legislation  is  an 
open  invitation  to  tragedy.  A  pistol  in 
dangerous  hands  is  like  a  ticking  time 
bomb.  And  today.  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, alcoholics,  juveniles  and  mental 
incompetents  are  free  to  own  deadly 
weapons. 

The  proposal  I  have  recommended — 
the  DC.  Gun  Control  Act— would  help 
bring   safety   to   the   District's   streets, 
homes  and  stores.  It  would : 
— Require  individuals  to  obtain  a  per- 
mit to  possess  or  carry  a  pistol  and 
limit  the  sale  of  pistols  to  those  with 
valid  permits. 
—Prohibit  possession  of  pistols  by  per- 
sons under  21.  drug  users,  alcoholics, 
or  mental  incompetents,  as  well  as 
drug  addicts,  felons,  and  other  crim- 
inals. 
— Add  ten  years  Imprisonment  to  the 
regular  penalty  when  a  firearm  is 
used  in  a  robbery  or  an  attempted 
robbery. 
—Require  all  rifles  or  shotguns  to  be 
unloaded  and  encased  while  being 
carried. 
— Require  stricter  licensing  of  persons 
who  manufacture,  sell  or  repair  fire- 
arms, and  require  records  and  re- 
ports to  be  made  concerning  sales 
and  repairs. 
This  legislation  Is  designed  to  safe- 
guard   the    public    order    and    to   stop 
tragedy. 

It  would  not,  however,  prevent  any 
law-abiding  citizen  from  owning  fire- 
arms if  he  can  show  the  need  for  such 
weapons  to  protect  himself  or  his  prop- 
erty. 

/  again  recommend  that  the  Con-ness 
promptly  enact  a  strict  gun  control  law 
for  the  Nation's  Capital  city. 

CRIMINAL    CASE    BACKLOG 

When  criminal  justice  works  slowly, 
it  no  longer  serves  as  a  deterrent.  Quick 
action  must  be  taken  to  remove  the 
staggering  backlog  of  criminal  cases  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Gen- 
eral Sessions. 

To  accomplish  this,  I  urge  the  Con- 
gress to  act  on  pending  legislation  to 
increase  the  number  of  judges  on  the 
court  from  21  to  26. 

I  also  endorse  the  legislation's  pro- 
vision to  increase  the  compensation  of 
the   Chief   Judge   of    the   Court    from 


$24,000  a  year  to  $28,000  and  that  of 
each  Associate  Judge  from  $23,500  a  year 
to  $27,500. 

UNiriEO   LOCAL   COURT   SYSTEM 

To  assure  effective  judicial  machin- 
ery responsive  to  the  needs  of  its  people, 
a  unified  local  court  system  for  the  Dis- 
trict is  needed.  Several  proposals  pend- 
ing before  the  Congress  seek  to  achieve 
some  measure  of  reform.  But  they  do 
not  go  far  enough. 

After  long  study,  the  Judicial  Coun- 
cil's Committee  on  the  Administration 
of  Justice  has  recommended  that  the 
following  improvements  be  made: 
—Transfer  the  Juvenile  Court  to  the 
Court  of  General  Sessions  as  a  di- 
vision of  that  Court. 
— Place  the  administration  of  the  Ju- 
venile Court  under  the  Chief  Judge 
of  the  Court  of  General  Sessions. 
— Make    the    present    judges    of    the 
Juvenile  Court  associate  judges  of 
the  Court  of  General  Se.^slons. 
— Establish   a  unified  social  services 
unit  of  the  Court  of  General  Ses- 
sions. 
— Transfer  the  criminal  non -support 
and   paternity   jurisdiction  of   the 
Juvenile  Court  to  the  Domestic  Re- 
lations Branch  of  the  Court  of  Gen- 
eral Sessions. 
/  am  askinQ  the  Mayor  to  study  these 
proposals  and,  in  consultation  with  the 
Courts  and  the  Attorney  General,  to  de- 
velop legislation  which  will  create  a  uni- 
fied local  court  system  of  the  highest  ex- 
cellence for  the  nation's  capital. 

EDL'CATION 
QUALITY     EDUCATION     FOR     ALL     CUtLDBEN 

Education  is  the  great  adventure  that 
leads  to  equality  of  opportunity.  Ever\' 
child  should  have  the  benefit  of  an  edu- 
cational progrsun  shaped  to  his  capabil- 
ities, and  designed  to  develop  his  full 
potential. 

Only  the  teacher  in  the  classroom  can 
give  him  this. 

Teachers  are  in  short  supply,  and  the 
competition  for  them  is  intense.  A  good 
teacher  finds  little  attraction  to  join  or 
stay  in  a  school  system  which  demean.s 
him  with  inadequate  pay. 

Today,  among  20  comparable  big  city 
areas,  the  District  ranks  15th  in  salaries 
for  beginning  teachers.  This  sharply  re- 
duces the  District  s  chances  of  recruiting 
qualified  teachers.  And  it  hampers  the 
eilucatlon  of  Washington's  150.000  school 
children. 

/  recommend  that  the  Congress  lift 
the  minimum  starting  salary  for  teach- 
ers in  the  District  of  Columbia  to  57.- 
000.  and  provide  comparable  increases 
for  experienced  teachers.  The  Mayor 
joins  me  in  this  recommendation. 

This  legislation  Is  needed.  It  is  essen- 
tial. It  will  move  the  District  from  15th 
to  second  place  among  the  largest  cities 
in  the  Nation.  It  will  help  the  Nation's 
first  city  build  a  school  system  of  first 
rank.  The  Mayor's  supplemental  program 
will  Include  new  revenue  proposals  to 
finance  this  vital  community  service. 

THE   DISTRICT   SCHOOLS  AND  THE  COMMUNITY — 
A    MODEL    FOR    THE    NATION 

How  can  the  schools  of  our  central 
cities  serve  their  pupils  better?  How  can 
they  become  portals  to  success  for  more 
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of  their  children?  How  can  they  reduce 
the  number  of  failures  and  dropouts? 
How  can  they  overcome  the  handicaps 
accumulated  through  years  of  neglect? 
How  can  they  serve  and  involve  the  citi- 
zens of  the  community? 

These  are  the  critically  important 
questions  faced  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, as  in  evei-y  major  city  of  America. 

The  Passow  Report  provides  Washing- 
ton with  a  blueprint  for  the  total  revival 
of  its  schools.  It  is  a  framework  which 
will  enable  the  peopde  of  the  Nation's 
capital  to  build  a  vital  and  responsible 
school  system. 

/  propose  a  major  inodel  school  experi- 
ment in  the  District,  embracing  a  signifi- 
cant area  of  the  city.  This  program  will: 
— Revive   the   interest  of  citizens  in 

their  schools. 
—Help  teachers  improve  the  skills  of 
their  profession  through  retraining 
opportunities. 
—Bring  to  students  the  best  in  teach- 
ing methods  and  materials. 
— Revise  the  curriculum  to  make  it 

sei-ve  the  young  people  of  our  city. 
— Equip  high  school  graduates  with 

marketable  skills. 
— Seek    alliances   between   employers 

and  the  schools. 
—Give  children  the  chance  to  learn 
at  their  own  pace,  reducing  both 
dropouts  and  failures. 
— Serve  a  section  of  the  city  where  the 
needs  of  students  and  schools  are 
greatest. 
To  support  this  program  I  have  in- 
cluded $10  million   in  my   1969  budget 
for  the  Office  of  Education  to  supplement 
the  funds  providing  regular  support  for 
the  D.C.  schools. 

With  these  additional  resources,  we 
can  launch  an  exciting  new  venture  in 
education — to  continue  for  the  next  five 
years — as  we  seek  new  levels  of  quality 
and  service  in  the  schools  of  the  nation's 
capital.  That  effort  can  become  a  beacon 
to  the  school  systems  in  the  other  cities 
of  the  Nation. 
I  expect  that  this  effort  will  result  in: 
— New  programs  for  preschool  chil- 
dren. 
— Special  attention  to  Individual  needs 
in  the  early  years  when  children 
are  learning  to  read. 
—Opportunities  for  high  school  young- 
sters to  work  and  attend  school  at 
the  same  time. 

Improved    counseling    and    health 

services  for  children. 
— A  system  for  teacher  retraining  on 

a  regular  basis. 
— New  levels  of  cooperation  among  the 
schools  and  other  agencies  serving 
the  people  of  the  District. 

SCHOOLS  AND  THE  COMMUNITY 

But  schools  will  not  serve  children  well 
unless  they  also  serve  the  entire  com- 
munity. We  need  to  develop  a  new  con- 
cept— the  Community  School.  It  can  be 
a  place: 
—tor  both  learning  and  recreation, 
—for  adults,  as  well  as  children,  serv- 
ing the  interests  of  people  of  all 
ages, 
—for  activities  during  summers  and 

weekends  and  evenings, 
—for  reaching  the  family  to  reinforce 
the  values  the  school  seeks  to  impart. 


With  a  small  grant  from  the  Mott 
Foundation  of  Flint,  Michigan,  the  D.C. 
schools  have  already  begun  to  pioneer  in 
dev'loping  community  schools. 

To  enlarge  this  effort,  I  am  directing 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  work 
with  the  D.C.  school  system  and  the  com- 
munity service  agencies  of  the  District 
to  start,  as  part  of  the  new  model  pro- 
pram,  a  large-scale  community  school  ex- 
periment. 

AN    ELECTED   D.C.    SCHOOL   BOARD 

Community  education  policies  cannot 
be  developed  in  a  vacuum.  They  cannot 
serve  the  people  unless  the  people  have 
a  voice  in  their  formulation. 

As  I  said  last  summer  when  I  proposed 
an  elected  school  board  for  the  District 
of  Columbia: 

Washington's  150.000  schoolchildren  and 
their  parents— who  now  for  the  first  time  will 
be  able  to  know  the  benefit  of  modern  gov- 
ernment—must  also  be  able  to  exercise  one 
Of  their  most  fundamental  rights.  They  must 
have  a  voice  which  can  be  heard  In  the  opera- 
tion of  their  school  system. 


Both  the  Senate  and  the  House  have 
already  passed  bills  to  provide  for  an 
elected  school  board. 

/  urge  final  Congressional  action  on  a 
bill  which  would: 
—have  the  school  elections  correspond 

with  the  general  elections, 
—provide  for  close  coordination  be- 
tween the  Board  of  Education  and 
the  District  Government  to  achieve 
the  goal  of  schools  as  true  centers 
of  community  life. 

HOUSING 

High  on  the  list  of  the  District's  critical 
needs  is  decent  housing. 

The  new  housing  program  I  have  pro- 
posed to  the  Congress— to  provide  6  mU- 
lion  homes  for  low  and  moderate  income 
famiUes  during  the  next  ten  years- 
will  have  a  strong  effect  on  Washington. 
Already  the  District  has  been  the  scene 
of  major  pioneering  successes: 

The  first  "Turnkey"  Project  in  the 
nation,  fully  engaging  the  private  sec- 
tor in  the  construction  of  low  income 
housing,  was  built  here. 

The  Nation's  capital  was  among  the 
63  cities  selected  to  plan  and  develop 
a  Model  Cities  program.  This  will  rebuild 
an  entire  slum  neighborhood  physically 
and  bring  new  opportunities  to  its  resi- 
dents—health, jobs,  education,  recrea- 
tion. Planning  for  this  historic  project 
is  now  rapidly  proceeding. 

The  first  conversion  of  Federal  sur- 
plus land  into  a  new  community— under- 
taken last  year  at  my  direction— is  oft 
to  a  good  start  at  the  335-acre  site  of 
the  National  Training  School  for  Boys, 
known  as  Fort  Lincoln: 
—A  team  of  outstanding  city  planners 

and  architects  has  been  selected. 
—The   community   is   being   planned 
with  the  help  of  the  residents  of  the 
neighborhood,  to  assure  that  the  new 
area  fills  the  highest  aspirations  of 
the  people  of  Washington. 
The  community  will  embody  the  lat- 
est advances  in  housing  construction 
and  education,  as  well  as  planning. 
This  work  can  truly  serve  as  a  model 
for  the  Nation. 

Mayor  Washington  has  informed  me 
that  ground  can  be  broken  at  the  Fort 
Lincoln  site  by  the  summer. 


During  these  planning  months  for  the 
new  community— before  it  actually  takes 
shape— it  can  be  put  to  constructive  use. 
Its  hills  and  ridges,  its  gymnasiums, 
classrooms,  playfields  and  picnic  groves 
should  be  available  for  the  enjoyment  of 
famiUes  from  all  the  neighborhoods  in 

the  city.  ,   ^    ^  ^ 

I  am  asking  the  Mayor  and  the  Federal 
agencies  concerned  to  develop  an  action 
program  to  promote  the  maximum  in- 
terim use  of  the  site  for  the  benefit  of 
the  citizens  of  Washington. 

"SEED  MONEY"   FOR   LOW  INCOME  HOUSING 
SPONSORS 

Many  imions.  church  groups  and  other 
nonprofit  organizations  want  to  sponsor 
low  and  moderate  income  housing  for  the 
people  of  the  District. 

They  are  imable.  however,  to  obtain 
the  funds  they  need— "seed  money"— 
for  the  early  stages  of  development. 

/  recommend  legislation  to  establish 
a  program  under  which  the  District  gov- 
ernment may  advance  loans  to  non- 
profit sponsors  of  low  income  housing. 

I  also  recommend  legislation  to  es- 
tablish a  revolving  fund  for  that  pro- 
gram which  will  be  financed  by  un- 
claimed property  in  the  District. 

RETALIATORY    EVICTIONS 

One  of  the  most  abhorrent  injustices 
committed  by  some  landlords  in  the  Dis- 
trict is  to  evict — or  threaten  to  evict- 
tenants  who  report  building  code  vio- 
lations to  the  Department  of  Licenses 
and  Inspections. 

This  is  intimidation,  pure  and  simple. 
It  is  an  affront  to  the  dignity  of  the 
tenant.  It  often  makes  the  man  who 
lives  in  a  cold  and  leaking  tenement 
afraid  to  report  those  conditions. 

Certainly  the  tenant  desenes  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law  when  he  lodges  a  good 
faith  complaint. 

/  recommend  legislation  to  prevent  re- 
taliatory evictions  by  landlords  in  the 
District. 

JOBS 

As  in  every  other  city  of  America,  there 
are  men  and  women_in  Washington  out 
of  work— not  because  they  prefer  to  be 
idle,  but  because  years  of  opportunity 
denied  have  left  them  without  skills,  and 
often  without  ambition. 

/  have  proposed  to  the  Congress  a 
major  program  to  tackle  the  problem  of 
the  hard-core  unemployed. 

Tlie  spearhead  of  this  effort  is  the  Na- 
tional Alliance  of  Businessmen,  which 
has  selected  Washington  as  one  of  the  50 
cities  where  its  job  training  and  hiring 
program  for  the  hard-core  unemployed 
will  proceed. 

Improvement  of  outmoded  laws  in  the 
District  will  help  women  and  youngsters 
find  meaningful  work. 
/  recommend  legislation  to: 
—Do  away  with  the  archaic  require- 
ments which  must  be  met  by  young- 
sters under  16  before  they  can  take 
after  school  jobs  or  work  during  the 
summer.  Many  needy  children  are 
deterred  from  earning  a  paycheck 
because  the  procedures  for  getting  a 
work  permit  are  overly  stringent  and 
detailed. 
—Amend   the  "Female  8-Hour  Law 
whose  provisions  relating  to  certain 
business  establishments  in  the  Dis- 
trict no  longer  accord  with  modem 
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teorking  conditions.  This  change  will 
permit  women  to  volunteer  for  over- 
time  toork  and  pay. 

TH«     DlSTmlCr     AS     TH«     NATION'S     CAPTTAL 
PKNNSTLVANIA     AVSNtTB    COMMISSION 

A  Commission  I  appointed  three  years 
ago  has  made  significant  progress  In  Ita 
task  of  revitalizing  the  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  area  between  the  White  House 
and  the  Capitol.  Work  has  begun  on  the 
new  FBI  building.  A  great  reflecting  pool 
will  grace  the  front  of  the  Capitol. 

The  Commission  is  successfully  linking 
the  efforts  of  the  Federal  Government 
with  private  enterprise  In  developing  this 
historic  thoroughfare.  It  estimates  that 
for  every  $1  spent  by  the  Government 
$10  of  private  capital  will  be  Invested  In 
the  development  of  Penr«ylvanla  Ave- 
nue. 

But  the  Commission— so  Important  to 
the  Districts  future— still  operates  under 
a  temporary  charter.  And  the  develop- 
ment of  Permsylvanla  Avenue  Is  long- 
range  work. 

/  again  strongly  recommend  that  tne 
Congress  enact  legislation  to  give  per- 
manent status  to  the  Commission  on 
Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

WOOOSOW  WIISON  MIMOWAL 

A  year  ago  I  called  attention  to  the 
proposal  by  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Me- 
morial Commission  to  esUbllsh  In  the 
Nations  Capital  an  International  Center 
for  Scholars  as  a  living  memorial  to  the 
28th  President  of  the  United  States. 

I  then  directed  that  the  Temporary 
Commission  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  de- 
velop a  more  detailed  proposal  for  such 
a  Center. 

That  Commission  has  now  recom- 
mended that  the  Center  be  built  on  the 
north  side  of  the  area  designated  as 
Market  Square  In  the  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  Plan.  Through  an  imaginative 
combination  of  public  and  private  lead- 
ership and  financing,  this  Center  could 
serve  as  "an  institution  of  learning  that 
the  22nd  Century  will  regard  as  having 
influenced  the  21st." 

The  dream  of  a  great  scholarly  center 
In  our  Nation's  Capital  Is  as  old  as 
the  Republic  Itself.  There  could  be  no 
more  fitting  monument  to  the  memory 
of  Woodrow  Wilson  than  an  institution 
devoted  to  the  highest  ideals  of  scholar- 
ship and  international  understanding. 

/  recommend  legislation  authorizing 
the  establishment  of  a  Center  to  be  oper- 
ated by  an  independent  board  of  trustees 
within  the  framework  of  the  Smithso- 
nian Institution.  Trustees  for  the  Center, 
in  collaboration  with  the  Government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  Commission,  and  with 
the  approval  of  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission  will  work  out  de- 
tailed plans  for  the  Center  and  for  the 
development  of  Market  Square. 

IMTtENATtONAL    C«NT«B 

Last  year,  I  recommended  that  the 
Congress  authorize  an  International 
Center,  a  large  site  at  which  foreign 
chanceries  and  the  ofBces  of  Interna- 
tional organizations  could  be  located. 
After  study,  it  now  seems  clear  that 
acquisition  of  the  site  proposed  at  that 
time  Is  not  possible. 

/  am,  therefore,  recommending  new 
legislation  to  authorize  the  use  of  34 
acres   of   the   old   National   Bureau   of 


Standards  terrain  for  these  vaorthy  pur- 
poses. The  new  site  haa  the  support  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  all  other  Inter- 
ested Federal  Agencies  including  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Planning  Commission,  and 
the  Mayor  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  I 
hope  for  early  Congressional  review  and 
approval  of  this  legislative  proposal.  Im- 
portant, alike  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, to  the  District,  and  to  the  Inter- 
national community  located  In 
Washington. 


NATIONAL  visrrots  c*NTra 

Washington,  DC.  attracts  millions  of 
visitors  each  year. 

For  all  of  its  many  years,  the  Nations 
Capital  lacked  a  center  where  the  tourist 
and  student  could  learn  about  the  work- 
ings of  his  Government  and  find  informa- 
tion about  the  city's  monuments  and 
museums. 

The  visitor  of  the  future  will  have  such 
a  place  to  go,  and  will  be  able  to  enjoy 
more  fully  his  stay  in  Washington. 

Earlier  this  week  I  signed  legislation 
authorizing  the  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Visitor  Center  at  Union  Station. 

Last  year  I  asked  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission  to  conduct  a 
thorough  study  of  a  transportation 
center  in  the  vicinity  of  Union  Station — 
one  that  would  provide  a  hub  to  the  air- 
ports, buslines,  and  railroads  that  serve 
the  Nations  Capital.  /  am  requesting 
the  Commission  to  speed  the  completion 
of  the  study  of  a  Transportation  Center 
so  that  its  recommendations  can  be  fully 
integrated  into  the  detailed  planning  of 
the  Visitor  Center. 

AOOmON  TO  THK  NATIONAL  CALLBBT  OT  A«T 

/  urge  Congressional  approval  of  legis- 
lation to  authorize  the  Trustees  of  the 
National  Gallery  of  Art  to  construct  an 
addition  to  the  National  Gallery  of  Art 
on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  immediately 
east  of  the  Gallery. 

The  construction  will  be  paid  for  with 
private  funds  generously  donated.  The 
new  building  will  provide  additional  ex- 
hibition space  and  room  for  a  center  for 
advanced  studies  In  the  history  of  art. 
It  win  also  permit  the  expansion  of  the 
Gallery's  extension  services  to  the  school- 
children of  the  Nation. 

STSONG  MUNICIPAL  LXAOKRSHIP 


Those  at  the  top  levels  of  the  city's 
govenxment — the  Mayor,  the  Deputy 
Mayor,  and  members  of  the  Council — 
should  be  adequately  compensated. 

They  are  In  positions  of  great  responsi- 
bility. They  preside  over  a  city  which  Is 
not  only  the  Nation's  capital  but  the 
center  of  the  fastest- growing  metropoli- 
tan area  in  the  United  States. 

/  recommend  legislation  to  raise  the 
salary  of  the  Mayor  from  S29.S00  to  $35.- 
000  and  the  salary  of  the  Deputy  Mayor 
from  $28,000  to  $30,000. 

The  proposed  increase  would  give  the 
District's  chief  executives  compensation 
comparable  to  that  received  by  their 
counterparts  of  other  major  cities. 

The  members  of  the  District  Council 
who  serve  on  a  part-time  basis  also  merit 
an  Increase  In  salary. 

I  recommend  legislation  to  raise  the 
salary  of  the  Council  Chairman  from 
$10,000  a  year  to  $15,000:  the  salary  of 
the  Council  Vice  Chairman  from  $9,000 
a  year  to  $12,500.  and  the  salary  of  other 


Council  members  from  $7,500  a  year  to 

$10,000.  ^       ^, 

If  the  Council  Is  to  be  broadly  repre- 
sentative of  the  District,  it  must  call 
upon  the  services  of  residents  from  all 
walks  of  life.  Many  who  live  in  the  Dis- 
trict are  also  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government.  But  the  civic  minded  Gov- 
ernment employee  can  serve  on  the 
Council  only  at  a  penalty.  He  Is  en- 
cumbered by  the  "dual  compensation" 
law.  whose  effect  Is  to  bar  him  from  re- 
ceiving the  supplementary  salary  for 
Council  work — even  though  that  work  Is 
extensive.  Involving  long  hours,  nights 
and  weekends. 

This  restriction  does  not  apply  to 
Council  members  who  are  privately  em- 
ployed. 

There  Is  no  justification  for  this  arti- 
ficial discrimination.  It  should  be  ended. 

/  recommend  legislation  to  exempt 
Council  members  from  the  "dual  com- 
pensation" law. 

BUnatCRADES 

The  city's  administration  can  only  be 
as  effective  as  the  men  and  women  who 
operate  the  machinery  of  govemmenU- 
the  trained  managers,  technicians,  plan- 
ners and  experts  in  aU  the  phases  of 
the  city's  life. 

The  need  to  attract  capable  executives 
U  of  the  highest  Importance  for  the  new 
government  of  the  Nation's  first  city. 

/  urge  the  Congress  to  take  prompt 
action  on  pending  legislation  which  will 
give  the  Mayor  authority  to  classify  and 
make  appointments  to  50  positions  at  the 
top  levels  of  the  Civil  Service — Grades 
GS-16.17.andl8. 

The  legislation  would  also  authorize 
the  Mayor,  with  the  approval  of  the 
President,  to  place  six  additional  posi- 
tions at  levels  IV  and  V  of  the  Executive 
Schedule. 

REMOVING    HATCH    ACT    RESTRICTIONS 

The  freedom  to  engage  in  the  political 
life  of  the  community  which  District 
Commissioners  have  always  enjoyed 
should  now  be  given  to  their  successors— 
the  Mayor  and  members  of  the  Council. 

This  would  not  be  inconsistent  with  the 
requirement  for  a  nonpartisan  Council. 
That  forbids  the  Council  from  taking  ac- 
tions, or  organizing  Itself,  along  parti- 
san political  lines.  But  it  should  not  pre- 
vent members  from  participating  in  the 
political  life  of  the  city  and  the  party^f 
their  choice  if  they  wish  to  do  so. 
•  /  endorse  legislation  recently  intro- 
duced in  the  Congress  to  exempt  the 
Mayor  and  the  Council  members  from 
provisions  of  the  Hatch  Act  prohibiting 
Federal  and  District  employees  from 
participating  in  political  activity. 

I  also  recommend  that  the  Federal  con- 
flict-of-interest restrictions  on  Council 
members  be  adjusted  to  reflect  a  proper 
relationship  with  their  part-time  duties. 


FINANCING   THE   DISTRICT   GOVERNMENT 
FEDERAL    PAYMENT    FORMULA 

The  Congress  has  always  recognized 
the  faL*-  share  of  the  funds  to  operate  the 
government  of  the  Nation's  capital  city 
must  come  from  the  United  States 
Treasury. 

/  again  propose  a  realistic  formula  for 
the  Federal  payment  to  the  District.  I 
recommend  legislation  to  establish  the 
annual  payment  authorization  at  a  level 


equal  to  25  percent  of  District  general 
fund  revenues. 

This  formula  would  provide  a  contin- 
ually updated  and  equitable  Federal 
payment.  It  would  enable  the  District  to 
compute  the  Federal  share  when  It  is 
planning  its  budget,  so  that  priorities 
could  be  established  among  its  most 
urgent  needs. 

This  proposal  does  not  involve  the  au- 
tomatic payment  of  Federal  funds  for 
District  purposes.  The  District  govern- 
ment would  not  be  able  to  spend  either 
local  revenues  or  the  Federal  payment 
authorization  until  funds  have  been  ap- 
propriated by  Congress.  The  District 
budget  would  continue  to  be  acted  upon 
each  year  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees of  the  House  and  Senate. 

LOCAL  REVENUE  PROPOSALS 

The  District  has  developed  new  local 
revenue  proposals  for  Fiscal  1969  that 
are  prudent,  equitable,  and  realistic. 

These  requests,  presented  in  the  Dis- 
trict Budget  for  Fiscal  1969.  reflect  the 
unanimous  view  of  the  Council  and  the 
Mayor.  They  represent  a  responsible  ap- 
proach to  balancing  expenditures  with 
income. 

/  recommend  early  approval  of  the 
legislative  proposals  in  the  District's 
revenue  package.  I  also  urge  the  Con- 
gress to  support  the  Mayor's  supplemen- 
tal tax  package  developed  to  pay  for  the 
higher  salaries  for  policemen,  firemen, 
and  teachers  endorsed  in  this  message. 
As  Important  as  they  are,  these  Increases 
should  not  come  at  the  expense  of  the 
urgent  construction  and  community 
service  programs  already  incorporated  in 
the  D.C.  Budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1969. 

STRENGTHENING  THE   MACHINERY  OF 
GOVERNMENT 

Last  year,  I  told  the  Congress  that 
once  a  Mayor  and  Council  were  appwinted 
"it  will  be  possible  to  effect  further  im- 
provements, both  in  the  structure  of  the 
District  Government  and  in  its  relation- 
ships to  other  agencies  serving  the  Na- 
tion's Capital." 
Now  it  is  time  for  those  improvements. 
Now  it  is  time  to  strengthen  the  ma- 
chinery of  government  in  the  District,  to 
make  it  even  more  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  people  it  serves. 
We  can  do  this  by  taking  several  steps: 
/  have  signed  today  an  Executive  Order 
placing   the   National   Capital   Hotising 
Authority  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  the  Mayor.  This  will  provide  greater 
scope  and  direction  in  the  District's  drive 
to    build    homes    for    the    citizens    of 
Washington. 

/  am  also  today  submitting  two  re- 
organization plans  to  the  Congress. 

First,  to  vest  the  functions  of  the  D.C. 
Recreation  Board  in  the  Mayor.  The 
Recreation  Board  is  an  autonomous 
agency,  but  it  controls  policy,  operations 
and  facilities  affecting  the  youth  of  the 
city — swimming  pools,  playgroimds.  and 
recreation  centers.  It  is  essential  that 
these  recreational  programs  be  fully  co- 
ordinated with  the  District's  Youth, 
Summer  and  Poverty  programs.  The  re- 
organization I  propose  will  help  to 
accomplish  that  vital  purpose. 

Second,  to  enable  the  Mayor  to  appoint 
the  five-member  Board  of  the  Redevelop- 
ment Land  Agency.  Today  he  can  only 


appoint  three  members.  The  reorganiza- 
tion would  also  place  the  Board  imder 
the  Mayor's  effective  control.  The  Re- 
development Land  Agency  is  primarily 
responsible  for  carrying  out  urban  re- 
newal projects  within  the  District.  Giv- 
ing the  Mayor  appointive  authority  will 
strengthen  the  city's  attack  on  urban 
decay. 

REPRESENTATION   IN   CONGRESS 

The  citizens  of  the  District  have  too 
long  been  denied  a  basic  American  right 
of  representative  government. 

They  have  been  denied  a  community 
voice  where  in  a  democracy  that  voice 
counts  most— in  the  halls  of  the 
Congress. 

The  needs  of  the  District  cannot  be 
adequately  represented  in  the  Congress 
by  proxy,  any  more  than  could  the  needs 
of  one  of  the  50  States. 

/  again  endorse  legislation  to  give  the 
citizens  of  the  District  representation  in 
Congress.  I  urge  early  action  by  the  Con- 
gress on  the  proposals  which  it  has  under 
active  consideration. 


THE      UNFULFILLED      PLEDGE 

With  the  proposals  In  this  message  we 
can  carry  forward  the  important  work 
we  began  last  year. 

I  ask  the  Congress  to  give  them  prompt 
and  favorable  consideration. 

Even  as  I  urge  this.  I  look  to  the  future, 
when  the  promise  of  the  past  will  be 
achieved. 

The  oldest  pledge  of  this  Nation  Is  self- 
government  for  the  people.  That  pledge 
remains  unfilled  for  the  800,000  citizens 
of  Americas  first  city— 160  years  after 
James  Madison  wrote  In  the  Federalist 
Papers  that  the  citizens  of  the  city  which 
served  as  the  Nation's  Capital  would 
have :  "A  voice  in  the  election  of  the  gov- 
errunent  which  is  to  exercise  authority 
over  them." 

Last  year's  reorganization  has  re- 
kindled the  promise  of  democracy  in 
Washington.  But  the  promise  of  democ- 
racy can  never  substitute  for  democracy 

itself. 

I  endorse  home  rule  for  the  citizens  of 
the  Nation's  Capital.  For  the  37  years  I 
have  been  a  resident  of  this  city  I  have 
looked  to  the  day  when  the  promise  of 
home  rule  would  be  realized  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  could  enter  into  full 
membership  in  the  American  Union.  As 
long  as  I  am  President  I  will  work  to 
hasten  that  day's  arrival. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  Afarc^i  13,  1968. 


CONGRESSMAN  ANNUNZIO  SUP- 
PORTS PRESIDENT  JOHNSON'S 
MESSAGE  ON  "THE  NATION'S 
FIRST  CITY" 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  once  again  focused 
congressional  attention  on  the  needs  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  And,  once 
again,  he  has  pinpointed  accurately  the 
areas  of  greatest  need  for  District  cit- 
i2i6ns 

As  the  President  noted,  a  new  District 
government  is  off  to  a  promising  start. 
But  many  serious  problems  remain  and 
are  demanding  prompt  and  positive  con- 
gressional action. 


Mayor  Washington  and  his  adminis- 
tration need  the  funds  to  adequately 
cope  with  the  problems  of  crime,  unem- 
ployment, housing  and  better  education 
for  District  residents. 

And  the  President  has  rightly  noted 
that  the  District  still  lacks  representa- 
tion In  the  Halls  of  Congress.  I  share  his 
hope  that  the  90th  Congress  will  correct 
this  injustice. 

For  as  the  President  said: 

Last  year's  reorganization  has  rekindled 
the  promise  of  democracy  In  Washington. 
But  the  promise  of  democracy  can  never  sub- 
stitute for  democracy  Itself. 

I  commend  the  President  for  a  wise, 
courageous,  and  helpful  message  that  I 
am  proud  to  support. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson's  message  on  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal offers  sound  programs  to  improve 
Washington's  schools. 

Students  In  the  District  must  face 
crowded  classes,  poor  instruction,  and 
outmoded  curricula.  In  far  too  many 
cases,  the  Washington  schools  have  be- 
come roads  to  frustration  rather  than 
avenues  to  success. 

The  President's  message  proposes  sev- 
eral steps  to  help  provide  the  quality 
education  every  child  in  the  District 
needs — and  deserves. 

First,  it  proposes  to  lift  the  minimum 
starting  salary  for  teachers  to  S6.400 — to 
increase  the  District's  ability  to  recruit 
qualified  teachers. 

To  overcome  the  handicaps  accumu- 
lated through  years  of  neglect,  President 
Johnson  has  proposed  a  major  model 
school  experiment — using  the  most  mod- 
em teaching  methods  and  up-to-date 
curricula  to  equip  graduates  with 
marketable  skills. 

But  the  District's  schools  will  not  truly 
serve  the  children  until  it  involves  the 
adults  in  the  community.  Thus,  the 
President  has  recommended  a  large-scale 
community  school  experiment  to  involve 
adults — along  with  children — in  learn- 
ing, recreation,  and  family  activities. 

We  can  hope  for  little  long  term  prog- 
ress in  the  District  until  we  improve  the 
quality  of  her  schools. 

This  message  marks  an  important  first 
step  in  our  efforts  to  improve  these 
schools.  It  must  be  supported  whole- 
heartedly by  Congress. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Johnson's  message  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia challenges  Congress  to  act  re- 
sponsibly to  meet  many  of  the  District's 
still  unsolved  problems. 

Under  the  President's  leadership,  the 
Nation's  Capital  has  achieved  historic 
breakthroughs.  But  we  know  that  prog- 
ress is  not  self-generating,  and  that  new 
hope  can  soon  become  bitter  disappoint- 
ment, if  progress  is  not  carefully  nur- 
tured. 

This  Is  the  real  meaning  of  the  Presi- 
dent's message.  For,  while  he  has  ac- 
knowledged the  really  historic  progress 
this  community  has  achieved  in  recent 
years,  he  is  also  quick  to  remind  us  that 
so  much  more  needs  to  be  accomplished. 
The  President's  legislative  agenda  for 
the  District  reflects  what  all  of  us  well 
know  are  major  problems.  There  are  no 
surprises.  We  are  all  too  well  aware  of 
the  rising  crime  rate,  the  high  rate  of 
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unemployment,  the  Inadequacies  of  the 
communitys  educational  system,  and  the 
need  for  more  housing— to  take  issue  with 
any  of  these  recommendations. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  my  colleagues 
will  share  the  President's  concern  and 
act  promptly  to  supply  help  in  Washlng- 
tons  quest  for  a  new  era  of  hope  and 
progress  for  all.  .^    ,j     4 

Mr  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Johnson  has  given  District  residents 
something  to  cheer  about  He  has  ac- 
curately assessed  the  most  pressmg  prob- 
lems confronting  the  community  and  has 
urged  Congress  to  take  action  to  deal 
effectively  with  each  of  them. 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  crime  rate  here 
in  the  Nation's  Capital  is  a  matter  of 
growing  concern.  The  President  has  now 
asked  Congress  to  provide  funds  for  en- 
larging the  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment, for  increasing  police  pay.  and  for 
enlarging  the  District  of  Columbia  court 
of  general  sessions.  And  he  has  rightly 
urged  us  to  pass  the  Safe  Streets  Act 
that  will  help  the  District  and  other 
metropoliwrn       communities       battling 

The  President  has  also  recommended 
programs  to  fight  the  causes  of  crime.  He 
has  asked  us  to  amend  archaic  age  re- 
quirements for  young  people  that  pro- 
hibits after  school  jobs  or  summer  work, 
and  he  has  enlisted  the  efforts  of  the 
National  Alliance  of  Businessmen  to 
tackle  job  training  and  hiring  programs 
for  this  community's  unemployed. 

The  President  has  also  proposed  meas- 
ures to  further  update  and  improve  the 
District's  governmental  machinery. 

These  recommendations,  in  combina- 
tion with  other  excellent  proposals  in  the 
areas  of  education,  jobs,  and  housing, 
constitute  a  hopeful  and  positive  pro- 
gram to  meet  the  needs  of  all  of  the 
District's  citizens. 

I  hope  Congress  will  be  responsive  to 
the  sound  recommendations  the  Presi- 
dent has  made. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his 
message  to  Congress  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  President  Johnson  has  offered 
a  formula  for  progress  for  our  Nation's 

CapiUl.  ^         .      .  ..  _ 

For  vears  visitors  from  throughout  the 
United"  States  have  visited  Washington 
and  admired  its  wide  avenues  and  monu- 
ments. But  they  ignored  the  needs  of  its 
people,  unable  to  govern  their  own  des- 
tinies. .  , 

While  an  antiquated  governmental 
structure  prevented  the  District  from 
boldly  acting,  urban  problems  grew  deep- 
rooted  at  the  very  seat  of  our  Republic. 

Last  year,  President  Johnson  and  the 
90th  Congress  gave  the  District  an  im- 
portant start  toward  establishing  the 
machinery  of  modem  government— a 
Mayor  with  broad  powers  to  act  and  a 
City  CouncU  with  wide  authority,  albeit 
appointed  rather  than  elected. 

This  year's  message  moves  us  from 
these  historic  beginnings  to  the  exciting 
work  of  making  Washington  truly  the 
Nations  First  City. 

The  President  has  proposed  for  the 
people  of  the  District,  jobs  for  all  who 
need — and  want — them,  quality  educa- 
tion to  meet  the  needs  of  tomorrow,  de- 
cent homes  for  those  so  long  without 
them  and  improved  police  protection. 


To  help  the  District  government  meet 
the  crucial  challenges  ahead,  the  Presi- 
dent offered  a  new  reorganization  to  co- 
ordinate additional  governmental  func- 
tions under  the  Mayor. 

But  President  Johnson  has  also  rec- 
ognized that  Washington  belongs  to  all 
Americans.  He  has  proposed  a  national 
institute  to  make  a  scholarly  center  of 
our  Nation's  Capital ;  recommended  per- 
manent status  for  the  Commission  to  re- 
vitalize Pennsylvania  Avenue;  and  sug- 
gested an  addition  to  the  National  Gal- 
lery of  Art. 

We  have  in  the  President's  message  a 
national  resolve  to  erase  the  effects  of 
years  of  neglect.  We  now  must  act  on  this 
resolve  to  bring  to  the  residents  of  the 
District  what  they  have  so  long  de- 
served— a  full  share  In  America's  bless- 
ings. 

Mr.  OLJ3EN.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Johnson's  message  on  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal will  help  bring  closer  the  day  when 
Washington  curbs— and  reverses— its 
soaring  crime  rate. 

Years  of  neglect  have  left  in  their 
wake  the  conditions  upon  which  crime 
breeds — Ignorance,  poverty,  discrimina- 
tion, and  hopelessness. 

But  progress  can  only  be  made  on  these 
root  causes  In  a  climate  of  order.  For 
this,  a  stronger  and  more  efScient  police 
force  is  a  necessity. 

President  Johnson  proposed  that  more 
trained  policemen  be  freed  to  patrol  the 
streets  by  hiring  additional  civilian  em- 
ployees for  clerical  duties,  by  expanding 
the  District  Police  Cadet  Corps,  and  by 
organizing  a  large  reserve  police  officer 
corps. 

To  insure  the  citizens  of  the  District  of 
adequate  police  protection,  the  President 
has  recommended  higher  starting  sal- 
aries—to attract  and  retain  capable 
men — and  promised  the  most  modem 
equipment  and  communications  facili- 
ties. 

But  a  strong  police  force  is  not  the 
entire  answer.  Thus  the  President  has 
acted  to  reduce  the  staggering  back- 
log of  criminal  cases  in  the  District — 
which  chokes  criminal  Justice — and  to 
pass  a  strong  gim  control  law  for  Wash- 
ington. 

Congress  could  do  no  more  important 
work  this  session  than  to  enact  President 
Johnsons  anticrime  measures  for  our 
Nations  First  City. 

Through  these  proposals  we  can  set 
an  example  for  all  cities  of  America. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson's  message  on  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal is  significant  for  its  effort  to  make 
Washington  a  shining  example  of  urban 
beauty,  American  culture,  and  interna- 
tional scholarship. 

Washington  is  the  Nation's  city.  In  it 
we  should  see  the  best  of  America  re- 
flected. President  Johnson's  message 
should  help  make  Washington  the  kind 
of  capital  to  which  Americans  may  point 
with  pride. 

The  President  has  recommended  that 
his  Special  Conmiission  To  Revitalize 
Historic  Pennsylvania  Avenue  be  given 
permanent  status  to  carry  on  its  impor- 
tant work.  For  thousands  of  visitors  this 
will  mean  a  more  beautiful  Washington. 
The  dream  of  a  great  scholarly  center 
in  the  seat  of  our  Republic  can  become 


a  reality  through  the  President's  Inter- 
national Center  for  Scholars.  For  thou- 
sands of  students,  Washington  could  be- 
come the  center  of  International  learning. 

For  visitors  to  Washington,  the  Presi- 
dent has  recommended  an  addition  to 
the  National  Gallery  of  Art  and  a  coordi- 
nated transportation  system  to  help 
tourists  travel  around  our  Nation's 
Capital.  ,  ^     ^ 

The  President's  International  Center 
to  house  foreign  chanceries  and  interna- 
tional organizations  will  Insure  Washing- 
ton's role  as  the  First  City  of  the  World. 

The  President's  programs  can  remake 
the  face  and  spirit  of  our  Capital  to  meet 
our  fondest  hopes. 

We  In  Congress  must  give  the  National 
Capital  the  same  attention  we  would  our 
own  hometowns — for  Washington  is  the 
home  of  all  Americans.  We  can  do  no 
less. 


March  13,  1968 
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URBAN  MASS  TRANSPORTATION- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  281  > 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and.  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  and  ordered  to  he 
printed : 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  requirement  of 
Section  4(g)  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  Act,  I  am  forwarding 
for  the  information  of  the  Congress  a 
joint  i-eport  and  recommendations  by  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation and  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment on  the  logical  and  efficient  loca- 
tion of  urban  mass  transportation  func- 
tions in  the  Executive  Branch. 

This  report  contains  a  valuable  sum- 
mary of  studies  and  deliberations  con- 
ducted by  the  two  Secretaries  over  the 
past  vear.  Reorganization  Plan  2.  which  I 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  on  February 
26.  1968.  will  carry  Into  effect  those  rec- 
ommendations requiring  action  by  the 

Congress. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House.  March  12,  1968. 


PROVIDING  FOR  THE  EXPENSES  OF 
CONDUCTING  STUDIES  AND  IN- 
VESIIGATIONS  AUTHORIZED  BY 
RULE  XI < 8)  INCURRED  BY  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENT 
OPERATIONS 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. I  submit  a  privileged  report 
(Rept.  No.  1168)  on  the  resolution  (H. 
Res.  1027)  providing  for  the  expenses  of 
conducting  studies  and  Investigations  au- 
thorized by  i-ule  XI(8)  incurred  by  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
and  ask  for  Immediate  consideration  of 
the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  1027 

Resolved,  That  the  further  expense  of  con- 
ducting the  studies  and  Investigations  au- 
thorized by  rule  XI(8)  and  H.  Res.  110,  Nine- 
tieth Congress,  Incurred  by  the  Committee 


on  Government  Operations  acting  as  a  whole 
or  by  subcommittee,  not  to  exceed  $875,000 
Including  expenditures  for  employment  of 
experts,  special  counsel,  and  clerical,  steno- 
graphic, and  other  assistants,  which  shall 
be  available  for  expenses  Incurred  by  said 
committee  or  subcommittee  within  and  with- 
out the  continental  limits  of  the  United 
States,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  House  on  vouchers  authorized 
by  said  committee,  signed  by  the  chairman 
thereof,  and  approved  by  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

Sec.  2.  The  official  stenographers  to  com- 
mittees may  be  used  at  all  hearings  held  In 
the  District  of  Columbia,  If  not  otherwise 
officially  engaged.  ^  _,     ^ 

Sec.  3.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized 
by  this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
penditure In  connection  with  the  study  or 
investigation  of  any  subject  which  Is  being 
investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  shall  furnish  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  Information  with  re- 
spect to  any  study  or  Investigation  Intended 
to  be  financed  from  such  funds. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1.  line  5.  delete  "$875,000"  and  In- 
sert "SSSO.OOO." 

On  page  2,  after  line  13.  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

•SEC.  4.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolu- 
tion shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions established  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  under  existing  law." 


The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Maryland  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
absence  of  my  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dawson]— and  I  am 
the  ranking  member  of  the  committee — 
I  notice  that  the  amount  in  the  resolu- 
tion has  been  suljstantially  cut — as  I 
understand,  from  S875.000  to  $550,000.  Is 
that  correct? 
Mr.  FRIEDEL.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Does  the  gentleman 
care  to  explain  to  this  Member  and  to 
the  House  why  that  cut  was  made? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Quite  a  few  memljers  of 
our  committee  felt  that  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  was  going  far 
afield  of  its  duties.  There  were  .some 
duplications,  and  .some  members  of  the 
House  Administration  Committee  felt 
that  some  of  the  subcommittees  were  not 
actively  working.  We  realize  this  is  a 
drastic  cut,  and  our  committee  will  ex- 
pect the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations to  return  and  ask  for  additional 
funds,  but  whatever  new  funds  they  ask 
for  will  have  to  be  justified. 

Mr.  HOLinELD.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's answer.  If  he  will  yield  further. 
I  would  like  to  make  this  comment:  The 
House  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
lions  has  a  well  substantiated  record  of 
.savings  in  the  Government.  The  cost  of 
this  committee  Is  very  small  in  relation 
to  the  tremendous  economies  that  have 
beeri  made  in  the  Government. 

I  view  with  a  great  deal  of  alarm  this 
drastic  cut.  If  there  are  criticisms  of  the 
procedures  or  the  operations  of  this  com- 
mittee, I  am  sure,  if  the  committee  had 
been  called  before  the  House  Adminis- 


tration Committee  and  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  answer  the  evident  reasoning 
of  the  committee,  they  could  have  given 
to  the  committee  a  good  account  of  the 
overall  operations  of  this  committee. 

If  there  have  been  individual  subcom- 
mittees that  have  not  been  doing  their 
duty,  of  course  that  Is  a  matter,  I  think, 
that  can  be  cured  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

I  recognize  the  parliamentary  situation 
here  today,  that  an  amendment  is  not  in 
order  to  raise  this  amount,  but  in  view 
of  the  savings  that  have  been  attained 
by  this  committee  over  the  years,  that 
are  well  documented.  I  think  there 
should  be  consideration  of  this.  In  fact. 
I  can  say  my  .Subcommittee  on  Military 
Operations  has  saved  the  Government, 
through  its  investigations,  far  more  than 
the  overall  budget  of  this  committee.  I 
know  there  are  many  other  subcommit- 
tees that  can  also  make  the  same  claim, 
and  I  think  they  can  substantiate  It. 

So  I  am  not  going  to  take  any  further 
time— which  the  gentleman  has  already 
so  generously  yielded  to  me— but  I  Just 
will  say  I  hope  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  come  before  this  committee  In 
the  near  future  and  support  Its  need 
for  additional  funds. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  com- 
mittee does  realize  the  benefits  and  sav- 
ings that  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  has  made— far  in  excess  of 
their  appropriations— but  the  reason  for 
this  drastic  cut  is  our  committee  is  not 
satisfied  with  a  few  of  the  subcommittees 
which  are  supposed  to  be  working  and 
are  not  from  the  Information  we  have 
received.  That  is  the  reason  for  the 
drastic  cut.  If  Government  Operations 
Committee  comes  back  to  request  more 
funds  and  show  what  they  Intend  to  do 
with  any  more  money,  we  will  consider 
their  request  very  carefully. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.   Mr.   Speaker,   will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  FRIEDEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama,  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. , 
Mr  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
say  as  a  member  of  the  committee,  it  is 
my  understanding  this  is  not  necessarily 
a  final  action,  but  we  were  informed  to- 
day in  committee  that  if  the  committee 
did  not  take  action  this  month,  there 
would  be  some  employees  of  the  commit- 
tee who  would  not  be  paid.  This  action 
would  be  necessary  in  order  for  the  in- 
vestigative staff  members  to  be  paid  this 
month.  Therefore,  the  committee  unani- 
mously voted  this  out. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  Government 
Operations  Committee  wUl  come  back 
later  this  year  for  such  additional  funds 
as  they  may  justify. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
a  member  of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee.  I  feel  that  the  House  Admin- 
istration Committee  is  perfectly  within 
its  right  to  question  the  large  appropri- 


ation requested  by  this  committee  on 
which  I  serve.  The  jurisdiction  of  the 
Government  Operations  Committee, 
among  others,  is  "studying  the  operation 
of  Government  activities  at  all  levels 
with  a  view  to  determining  its  economy 
and  efficiency."  We  are  certainly  at  a 
point  in  history  where  the  problems  of 
efficiency  and  economy  deserve  some  at- 
tention. 

If  the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee would  like  to  justify  the  request 
for  increased  expenditures  which  it  filed 
with  the  House  Administration  Com- 
mittee. I  am  sure  that  the  minority  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  and  the  minority 
staff  of  the  committee  could  assist  them 
by  suggesting  areas  for  study  by  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee.  If  the 
minority  had  more  staff,  it  could  suggest 
even  more  areas  for  study. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  committee 
wishes  to  reduce  its  budget.  I  might  sug- 
gest that  it  start  with  whatever  staff 
member  is  responsible  for  locking  the 
door  between  the  cramped  minority  staff 
quarters  and  the  full  committee  room  in 
the  Rayburn  Building  this  morning  so 
that  members  of  the  minority  staff  and 
Members  of  Congress  who  happen  to  be 
currently  on  the  minority  side  of  the 
committee,  are  obliged  to  use  the  public 
door  from  the  hall  rather  than  the  more 
convenient  door  from  the  minority  room 
to  the  full  committee  room.  I  have  been 
advised  that  minority  staff  members  do 
not  have  a  key  to  unlock  this  door  and  I 
feel  that  such  treatment  of  the  minority 
is  at  k>est  questionable. 

The  chairman  of  the  Government  Op- 
erations Committee  knows  that  I  have 
the  greatest  admiration  and  affection 
for  him  and  he  has  always  shown  the 
greatest  fairness  to  the  minority  and 
diligence  in  his  service  as  chairman  and 
as  a  Member  of  this  Congress. 

But  the  House  Administration  Com- 
mittee also  has  its  duty  to  perform  and 
in  this  instance  would  seem  to  have  per- 
formed that  duty  reasonably  well. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
committee  amendments. 

The    committee    amendments    were 
agreed  to. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


TO  PROVIDE  FUNDS  FOR  THE 
FURTHER  EXPENSES  FOR  THE 
STUDIES.  INVESTIGATIONS,  AND 
INQUIRIES  AUTHORIZED  BY 
HOUSE  RESOLUTION  312.  COM- 
^MITTEE  ON  SCIENCE  AND  ASTRO- 
NAUTICS 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. I  submit  a  privileged  report 
fRept.  No.  1169)  on  the  resolution  (H. 
Res.  1045)  to  provide  funds  for  the  fur- 
ther expenses  for  the  studies.  Investi- 
gations, and  inquiries  authorized  by 
House  Resolution  312,  and  ask  for  im- 
mediate consideration  of  the  resolution. 
The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  1045 

Resolved,  That  the  further  expenses  for 
the  studies.  Investigations,  and  Inquiries  au- 
thorized  bv   H.   Res.   312.   Incurred   by   the 
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Commute*  on  Science  and  Artronauttcs.  act- 
ing as  a  whole  or  aa  a  duly  authorized  sub- 
committee, not  to  exceed  WOO.OOO,  including 
expenditures  for  employment,  travel,  and 
subsistence  of  attorneys,  experts,  and  con- 
sultanu  (including  personnel  of  the  Ubrary 
of  Congress  performing  services  on  reim- 
bursable detail)  and  clerical,  stenographic, 
and  other  assUtants.  shall  be  paid  out  of  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  House  on  vouchers 
authorized  by  such  committee,  signed  by  the 
chairman  of  such  committee,  and  approved 
by  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

Sec  3  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  expend- 
iture in  connection  with  the  study  or  in- 
vestigation of  any  subject  which  Is  being  In- 
vestigated for  the  same  pxirpose  by  any  other 
committee  of  the  House,  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics shall  furnish  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  Information  with  re- 
spect to  any  study  or  Investigation  Intended 
to  be  financed  from  such  funds. 

Sxc  3  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolution 
shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regulations 
established  by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration under  existing  law. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble.  '' 

AUTHORIZING    THE    EXPENDITURE 
OP  CERTAIN  FUNDS  FOR  THE  EX- 
PENSES OF  THE  COMMITTEE   ON 
UN-AMERICAN   ACTIVITIES 
Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. I  submit  a  privileged  report 
(Rept.    No.     1170>     on    the    resolution 
(H.  Res.  1042)  authorizing  the  expendi- 
ture of  certain  funds  for  the  expenses 
of  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
Uvities,  and  ask  for  immediate  consider- 
ation of  the  resolution. 
The    Clerk    read    the    resolution,    as 

follows : 

H   Rbs.  1042 

Resolved.  That,  effective  January  3.  1968. 
expenses  of  conducting  the  investigations 
authorized  by  seotlon  18  of  rule  XI  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves,  In- 
curred by  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
ActlvlUes,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcom- 
mittee, not  to  exceed  $428,000,  Including  ex- 
penditures for  employment  of  experts,  spe- 
cial counsel,  Investigators,  and  clerical, 
stenographic,  and  other  assistants,  shall  be 
paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House 
on  vouchers  authorized  by  said  committee 
and  signed  by  the  chairman  of  the  conunlt- 
tee,  and  approved  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

S«c.  2.  That  the  official  stenographer*  to 
committees  may  be  used  at  all  hearings.  If 
not  otherwise  officially  engaged. 

Sxc.  3.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
thU  resolution  shall  be  available  for  expendi- 
ture In  connection  with  the  study  or  Investi- 
gation of  any  subject  which  is  being  Investi- 
gated for  the  same  purpose  by  any  other 
committee  of  the  House,  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
shall  furnish  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration informaUon  with  respect  to  any 
study  or  investigation  intended  to  be  financed 
from  such  funds. 

Sec.  4.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolution 
shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regulations 
established  by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration under  existing  law. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1.  line  5,  delete  •••425,000'"  and  In- 
sert ••375.000." 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
committee  amendment. 
The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

The  SPEAKER  The  gentleman  from 
Maryland  IMr.  Priedel]  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
IMr.  Edwards!. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  If  given  the  opportunity  at  the 
appropriate  time  I  will  offer  a  motion 
to  recommit  this  additional  appropria- 
tion— the  recommittal  motion  to  require 
that  the  House  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  hold  open  hearings  on  the 
need  for  this  money. 

You  might  have  noted,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  I  referred  to  this  legislation  as  an 
additional  appropriation  because  this  is 
what  it  is. 

The  House  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  is  by  this  bill  asking  for 
$375,000  more  money  for  1968  than  it 
automatically  gets  already  as  a  standing 
committee  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  the 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 

By  voting  for  my  motion  to  recom- 
mit, a  Member  is  merely  asking  that  the 
need  for  this  huge  additional  appropria- 
tion be  proven — certainly  a  most  re- 
sponsible requirement. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946.  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  is  en- 
titled to  employ  six  clerks  and  four  pro- 
fessional staff  members.  In  1966.  for 
example,  it  received  without  a  specific 
House  resolution,  an  estimated  $158,304 
for  those  10  employees.  The  year  before, 
in  1965,  it  received  $152,523  without  any 
vote  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
specifically  authorizing  those  amounts. 

To  this  must  be  added  other  automatic 
emoluments  and  allowances,  as  follows: 
First.  1.000  copies  of  various  committee 
documents,  such  as  hearings,  conunittee 
prints.  These  printing  items  are  paid 
from  the  general  printing  and  binding 
appropriation,  which  is  a  standard  item 
in  the  legislative  branch  appropriation 
for  each  fiscal  year. 

The  House  Un-American  Activties 
Committee  also  has  additional  printing 
bills  for  all  of  its  hearings  and  reports. 
I  have  not  checked  into  this,  but  my  im- 
pression is  that  for  almost  every  docu- 
ment printed  by  the  committee  there  is  a 
supplemental  request  to  have  it  printed 
in  a  far  greater  number  than  the  allo- 
cated 1,000  copies. 

Second,  each  standing  committee  of 
the  House  is  entitled  to  necessary  sta- 
tionery items  upon  requisition. 

Third,  each  standing  committee  is  au- 
thorized an  annual  stamp  allowance  of 
$300. 

Fourth,  each  standing  committee  of 
the  House  is  authorized  to  send  Western 
Union  messages  on  ofiBcial  committee 
business. 


Fifth,  a  committee  is  furnished  with- 
out charge  against  its  investigative  funds 
all  standard  office  equipment  necessary 
to  enable  the  committee  to  function 
properly.  The  same  is  true  for  office 
furniture. 

It  is  therefore,  clear  that  if  a  thorough 
accounting  job  was  done  on  the  expenses 
of  both  the  regular  standing  committee 
and  the  special  committee,  that  the  cost 
of  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  for  the  89th  Congress  would 
not  be  the  roughly  $800,000  that  the  com- 
mittee indicates  but.  at  least,  50  percent 
more  or  approximately  $1,250,000. 
That  is  not  an  insignificant  amoimt. 
I  am  suggesting,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  It 
Is  time  that  this  great  legislative  body 
take  a  look  at  what  is  being  done  in  Its 
name  and  just  how  a  million  and  a  quar- 
ter dollars  are  being  spent. 

Because  the  legislative  record  of  the 
committee  is  practically  nil.  it  seems 
obvious  that  a  great  part  of  this  money 
is  being  spent  on  the  raw  files  of  the 
committee. 

The  committee  in  its  report  to  the  Ad- 
ministration Committee,  February  13. 
1967,  is  proud  of  this  activity,  for  It  states 
as  follows : 

In  19fl6.  the  Reference  Section  answered 
1.565  requests  for  Information  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  2.806  from  the  Commit- 
tee staff.  Information  checks  were  made 
on  4.775  Individuals  and  3.149  organizations 
named  in  those  requests.  Written  reports 
were  compiled  on  3,173  subject  Items.  In 
addition  material  was  loaned  to  Committee 
staff  members  at  a  rate  of  about  300  per 
month  The  section  also  prepared  almost 
16.000  cxhlblU  for  use  In  Investigations, 
hearings  and  other  phases  of  Committee 
activity.  Representatives  from  25  investiga- 
tive agencies  of  the  Executive  Branch  made 
2,400  visits  during  the  year  to  check  the 
Committee's  records. 


Is  this  a  proper  function  of  the  com- 
mittee and,  if  so,  where  does  it  get  the 
authority?  There  Is  nothing  in  the  au- 
thorizing resolution  for  the  committee 
granting  it  the  authority  to  create  and 
maintain  a  library  containing  rumor  and 
gossip  regarding  American  citizens — and 
to  widely  distribute  this  information  un- 
der the  name  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Are  committee  files  kept 
on  Congressmen  and  their  employees? 
We  do  not  know  but  maybe  It  Is  about 
time  we  found  out.  Under  whose  control 
are  the  files  kept?  How  much  of  the 
committee's  budget  is  spent  in  compiling 
such  information?  Should  this  not  be  a 
function  of  the  FBI  and  investigative 
agencies  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government? 

Let  me  give  you  tm  example  on  how 
information  from  the  committee  files 
was  used  in  a  March  1967  court  case  in 
Lynchburg.  Va.  In  the  case  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia  against  Wansley, 
the  defendant  Wansley  was  represented 
by  an  attorney  named  William  L.  Kunts- 
ler.  The  following  exchange  occurred  be- 
tween counsel  for  the  defendant  and  Car- 
ter Glass  m,  the  owner  of  newspapers 
In  Lynchburg.  Mr.  Glass  had  printed 
derogatory  remarks  about  the  attorney 
In  his  newspapers  and  the  questions  and 
answers  refer  to  the  source  of  that  in- 
formation: 

A.  I  am  willing  to  swear  I  have  the  In- 


formaUon from  my  flies  from  official  sources 
saying  that  Is  correct. 

Q.  What  official  source  did  you  get  that 
Information  from? 

A.  I  can"t  tell  you  what  official  source  with 
regard  to  any  particular  Item.  I  can  tell  you 
everything  came  from  official  sources. 

Q  Now,  you  are  going  to  be  asked  to  pro- 
duce these  official  sources.  Now.  when  you 
say  official— you  say  reports  from  the  House 
on  Un-American  ActlvlUes.  these  are  gen- 
eral reports  published  by  the  House  Com- 

A.  They  are  both  general  reports  published 
by  the  House  Committee  and  a  specific  search 
of  their  flies  for  Information  on  you  at  my 
request  through  William  Munsford  Tuck  of 
the  Fifth  Congressional  District  of  Virginia. 

Q.  You  did  this  about  me,  you  say  long 
before  the  Wansley  trial  came  up? 

A.  I  dldn"t  say  that.  I  say  I  started  my  flle 
In  respect  to  you  long  before  I  ever  heard 
of  you  in  connecUon  with  anything  con- 
cerning Lynchburg. 

In  addition  to  providing  information 
to  Congressmen,  the  committee  provides 
services  described  by  Chairman  Willis 
In  a  letter  dated  April  4,  1967,  to  three 
of  my  colleagues,  as  follows: 

Our  files  are  searched  four  days  a  week,  on 
a  full-time  basis,  by  8  to  15  Representatives 
of  certain  Federal  departments  and  agencies. 
Representatives  of  other  agencies  do  the  same 
type  work  at  the  Committee  offices  on  an  Ir- 
regular basis.  During  1966,  the  following  de- 
partments and  agencies  sent  personnel  to 
search  our  files,  regularly  or  occasionally. 


The  listing  which  follows  includes  27 
departments  or  agencies.  In  addition.  14 
others  were  noted  as  having  called  on 
committee  personnel  for  information.  I 
have  asked  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  exchange  of  correspondence  resulting 
from  this  information  included  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  these  re- 
marks. I  believe  it  is  most  revealing.  I 
wrote  to  only  a  few  of  the  agencies  or 
departments  listed,  but  I  suspect  that 
the  replies  are  fairly  representative  of 
the  others. 

You  will  note  from  a  careful  review 
of  this  correspondence  that  certain  agen- 
cies have  someone  regularly  at  the  com- 
mittee's offices.  You  will  also  note  that 
the  authority  for  such  activity  stems 
from  Executive  Order  No.  9835  of  March 
21,  1947,  which  referred  to  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  as  a 
source  of  information.  However,  Execu- 
tive Order  No.  10450  of  AprU  27,  1953, 
specifically  revoked  the  1947  Executive 
order. 

The  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  also  searches  income  tax  re- 
turns from  time  to  time,  as  you  will  note 
from  the  letter  signed  by  Commissioner 
Sheldon  S.  Cohen.  1  presume  this  infor- 
mation is  added  to  their  files  and  made 
available  on  request  by  agency,  depart- 
ment, or  Congressman. 

We  know  that  the  committee  employs 
in  the  neighborhood  of  60  people  with 
special  investigators  and  clerical  help 
added  from  time  to  time,  and  also  such 
persons,  more  difficult  to  classify,  as  the 
young  man  who  was  paid  by  the  com- 
mittee after  his  testimony  in  open  hear- 
ing on  H.R.  12047— commonly  referred  to 
as  the  Pool  bill. 

Since  the  committee  collects  and  files 
information  on  hundreds  of  citizens  of 
this  country,  I  believe  it  Is  pertinent  to 
ask  what  kind  of  controls  the  House  of 
Representatives  exercises  over  the  han- 


dling of  this  information  and  what  kind 
of  control  the  House  exercises  over  the 
employees  of  the  committee. 

The  first  thing  we  should  do  Is  to  refuse 
to  authorize  House  Resolution  1042  until 
we  get  a  clear  understanding  of  how  the 
committee  spends  its  money  and  what  it 
intends  to  do. 

That  is  the  purpose  of  my  motion  to 
recommit— to  hold  public  hearings  on  the 
committee's  need  for  the  money. 

I  urge  a  yea  vote  on  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  correspondence  referred  to  fol- 
lows: 

U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission. 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  21, 1967. 
Hon.  Don  Edwards. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Edwards:  The  following' Informa- 
tion Is  furnished  In  response  to  the  questions 
in  your  letter  of  August  4,  1967,  concerning 
Civil  Service  Commission  searches  of  the  flies 
of  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee. 

1.  What  Is  the  authority  for  using  HUAC 
files  as  a  source  of  such  InformaUon? 

Search  of  HUAC  files  was  specifically  re- 
quired under  Executive  Order  9835  of  March 
21  1947.  Following  issuance  of  Executive 
Order  10450  on  April  27,  1953,  It  was  deter- 
mined by  the  Commission  that  the  history 
of  the  national  agency  check  included 
searches  of  appropriate  files  of  congressional 
committees.  This  finding  was  published  In 
the  Federal  Personnel  Manual. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  Is  primarily 
responsible  under  Section  8(b)  of  E.O.  10450 
for  conducting  Investigations  of  persons  en- 
tering or  employed  In  the  competitive  civil 
service.  In  those  cases  In  which  other  Federal 
agencies  conduct  their  own  full  field  Investi- 
gations the  Commission,  by  agreement,  con- 
ducts the  national  agency  checks  for  them. 

ExecuUve  Order  10422  of  January  9,  1953, 
dealing  with  the  employment  of  U.S.  citizens 
on  the  Secretariat  of  the  United  Nations, 
provides  for  invesUgatlons  by  the  Commis- 
sion and  specifies  that  they  shall  Include 
reference  to  the  files  of  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress. 

2.  How  often  does  your  agency  use  HUAC 
files  as  a  source  of  Information? 

During  fiscal  year  1967  the  Commission 
made  approximately  288,000  searches  against 
the  HUAC  files. 

3.  What  Is  the  procedure  by  which  you 
search  HUAC  flies  and  obtain  Information 
therefrom? 

Civil  Service  Commission  record  searchers 
go  to  the  HUAC  file  dally  and  conduct  their 
own  searches  of  the  file  by  arrangement  with 
the  committee. 

4.  What  happens  to  the  Information  so 
obtained? 

Information  raising  a  question  of  loyalty 
is  referred  Immediately  to  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  for  full  field  loyalty 
investigation.  The  FBI  reports  and  the  In- 
formation obtained  from  the  HUAC  flle 
search  become  part  of  a  basic  investigative 
flle.  This  complete  report  is  then  evaluated 
to  determine  the  person's  fitness.  If  he  Is 
appointed  to  a  sensitive  position,  the  evalua- 
tion is  made  by  the  agency  under  the  pro- 
visions of  E.O.  10450.  All  other  evaluations 
are  made  under  Civil  Service  Commission 
suitability  standards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  W.  Mact,  Jr., 

Chairman. 


the  Inspector  General  (OIO)  Is  the  Investl- 
gaUve  arm  of  this  Department.  It  has  been 
the  custom  for  this  Office  to  make  limited 
pre-employment  checks  of  individuals  apply- 
ing for  the  position  of  Special  Agent  or 
Auditor  with  OIO. 

In  response  to  your  specific  questions : 

1.  The  authority  for  examining  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  files  Is  the 
fact  that  OIO  Is  a  duly  authorized  Inves- 
tigative Agency  within  the  Executive  Branch 
of  the  Government.  Employees  of  HUAC  rec- 
ognize our  credentials  and  will  furnUh  re- 
quested Information. 

2.  Because  of  the  method  used  In  filing 
our  reports  it  Is  not  practical  to  determine 
the  number  of  occasions  HUAC  records  have 
been  examined.  We  have  kept  no  specific 
records  for  this  purpose. 

3.  The  procedure  used  In  examining  these 
records  Is  that  our  Special  Agent  will  go  to 
the  Committee's  flle  room  and  flrst  Identify 
himself.  He  Is  then  granted  access  to  several 
volumes  of  names  which  he  compares  with 
the  name  on  which  the  Inquiry  Is  being 
made.  In  the  case  of  positive  Information  the 
hearings  and  other  records  would  then  be 
examined.  It  Is  pointed  out  that  If  positive 
information  were  located,  this  would  be  used 
only  as  an  investigative  source  of  informa- 
tion. It  would  be  necessary  to  verify  and  ex- 
pand on  any  information  obtained.  This  In- 
formation would  be  exhausted  to  a  logical 
ending  before  an  evaluation  would  be  made. 

4.  Since  it  Is  not  practical  to  examine  flies 
to  determine  what  information  has  been  ob- 
tained we  questioned  our  Special  Agents 
who  normally  contact  HUAC.  To  the  best  of 
their  recollection  all  record  examinations 
thus  far  have  been  negaUve. 

I  trust  the  above  information  will  satisfy 
your  request.  If  not,  please  advise  me. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Joseph  M.  Robertsok. 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Administration. 


Department   op   AcRictiLTtmE. 
Washington,  D.C,  August  28, 1967. 
Hon.  Don  Edwards, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr,  Edwards:  This  Is  in  response  to 
your  letter  of  August  4,  1967.  The  Office  of 


ASSISTANT  Secretary  or  Defense. 

Washington,  D.C,  August  16, 1967. 
Hon.  Don  Edwards, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Mr.  Edwards:  This  Is  In  response  to 
your  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  dated 
August  4,  1967,  requesting  answers  to  ques- 
tions pertaining  to  the  use  of  the  flies  of  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Committee  in 
relation  to  personnel  security  investigations 
on  employees  or  applicants  for  employment 
with  the  Department  of  Defense. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Investigation  on 
applicants  for  employment  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Is  conducted  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  the  following  Informa- 
tion does  not  reflect  Commission  use  of  the 
Committees  files.  The  information  furnished 
Is  applicable  to  investigations  conducted  for 
military  personnel,  Department  of  Defense 
contractors'  personnel  requiring  access  to 
classified  defense  Information,  and  additional 
investigation  on  Department  of  Defense  em- 
ployees which  may  be  required  subsequent 
to  that  conducted  by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission. 

1  Question:  What  is  the  authority  for 
using  HUAC  flies  as  a  source  of  such  in- 
formation? „  _4,  T 

Answer:  The  authority  stems  from  Part  I. 
section  S.e  of  Executive  Order  9835,  dated 
March  21  1947.  This  Executive  Order  was 
superseded  by  Executive  Order  10450.  dated 
April  27.  1953.  Although  section  3. (a)  of  the 
superseding  Order  did  not  specifically  list 
aU  the  agencies  to  be  checked.  It  continued 
the  requirements  for  a  national  agency  check 
and  It  Is  considered  the  authority  for  con- 
tinued check  of  the  Committees  files. 

2  Question:  How  often  does  your  Depart- 
ment use  HUAC  files  as  a  source  of  Informa- 

Answer:  Department  of  Defense  Investiga- 
tors check  HUAC  files  approximately  120 
times  a  week. 
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3.  Quettion:  Wbat  U  tbe  procedure  by 
which  you  search  HUAC  fllee  and  obtain  In- 
formaUon  therefrom? 

Answer:  Department  of  Defenoe  Inveatlgm- 
tors  check  an  alpbabeUc  card  catalog  file 
maintained  by  the  Committee  and  extract 
pertinent  Information  from  the  Committee'* 
files. 

4.  Question:  What  happens  to  the  Informa- 
tion so  obtained? 

Answer:  When  Information  Is  found  in 
HUAC  files  which  serves  as  a  lead  to  further 
Investigation,  the  appropriate  additional  In- 
vestigation Is  conducted.  Information  of  pro- 
bative value  is  evaluated  along  with  all  simi- 
lar Information  assembled  In  the  Investiga- 
tive file 

Please  let  me  know  If  you  desire  any  fur- 
ther Information. 
Sincerely. 

Sous  Honwrrz. 

Thc  Unock  Sbcbctart  or  Hxaltm. 

Education.  .m»b  Wei.rA«E. 
Wa:iktngron.  DC  .  August  23.  1967. 
Hon    Don  Edwards. 
House  of  Representatives. 
WtLsnington.  DC. 

DBAR  Ma.  Edwards  This  is  in  response  to 
your  letter  of  August  4.  1967.  to  the  Secretary 
concerning  checks  made  by  personnel  of  this 
Department  of  records  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-Arftertcatr  Activities.  US.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

1  Checks  of  the  Committee  records  are 
made  under  two  authorities:  (a)  for  civilian 
employees  under  the  authority  of  BO.  10460 
of  April  27.  1953.  as  amended,  and  (b)  for 
commissioned  ofBcers  in  the  Regular  or  Re- 
serve Corps  of  the  US.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice of  this  Department,  under  the  authority 
of  Title  42.  Section  21  135  of  the  Code  of 
Federal  Regulations. 

2  As  a  general  rule,  a  representative  of 
the  OfBce  of  Internal  Security  of  the  Depart- 
ment makes  checks  of  the  Committees  rec- 
ords several  times  each  week. 

3  A  name  search  of  the  Committee's  In- 
dices is  made  by  a  Departmental  Security 
Specialist  and  references  located  .ire  checked 
In  the  appropriate  Committee  publication  or 
file 

4  Information  obuined  from  the  Com- 
mittee's records  is  carefully  reviewed  and 
an.ilyzed  by  the  Department  OfBce  of  In- 
ternal Security  and  considered  to(?ether  with 
data  from  all  other  avuilable  sources  Where 
slgnflcant  derogatory  information  with  re- 
spect to  loyalty  or  subversive  activity  Is  ob- 
tiined.  the  case  Is  referred  to  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  for  a  full  fleld  In- 
vestigation m  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  Executive  Order  10450. 

Sincerely  yours. 

WlLBUV  J    COHXlf. 

Under  Secretary. 
Th«  Sbcrctart  or  Housino 

AND  U»8.^N  DCVn-OPMrNT. 

Washington.  DC.  August  21.  1967 
Hon   DoM  EDWARDS. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

D«AR  Mb.  EDWARDS  This  Is  In  reply  to  yoxir 
request  of  August  4  for  Information  conoern- 
ln;j  this  Department's  use  of  the  flies  of  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Committee  for 
information  on  present  employees  or  on  per- 
sons seeking  employment  with  the  Depart- 
ment. 

Section  3(a>  of  Executive  Order  10450  pro- 
vides that  the  appointment  of  civilian  em- 
ployees of  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
Government  shall  be  subject  to  an  investiga- 
tion the  scope  of  which  shall  be  determined 
by  the  degree  of  adverse  effect  the  employee 
could  have  on  the  national  security  by  virtue 
of  his  position  The  Order  states  that  such 
an  Investigation  shall  include  as  a  minimum 
a  "national  agency  check."  and  written  In- 
quiries  to   local   law-enforcement   agencies. 


former  employers,  references,  and  schools  at- 
tended Sections  8(bl  and  (c)  of  the  Execu- 
tive Order  Indicate  that  Investigations  of 
persons  entering  or  employed  In  the  com- 
petlUve  service  are  the  responsibility  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  while  the  Inves- 
tigation of  other  employees,  including  con- 
sultants. Is  the  responsibility  of  the  employ- 
ing department  or  agency. 

Chapter  738-3  of  the  Federal  Personnel 
Manual  defines  a  "national  agency  check"  as 
a  check  of  the  tlngerprtnt  and  Investigative 
files  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investlgatton. 
the  investigative  files  of  tt»e  Civil  Service 
Commission,  and  the  files  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Dn-Amerlcan  Activities.  This  De- 
partment Is  following  the  requirements  set 
forth  In  the  Federal  Personnel  Manual  for 
all  Federal  agencies  in  examining  the  HUAC 
flies  as  a  part  of  Its  evaluation  of  Individ- 
uals subject  to  national  agency  checks.  The 
bulk  of  the  employees  of  this  Department  are 
In  the  competitive  service  and  as  such  their 
Investigations  are  conducted  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission.  Non-eompetltlve  em- 
ployee and  advisory-type  position  checks  are 
made  by  this  Department  pursuant  to  Chap- 
ter 736  of  the  Federal  Personnel  Bilanual. 

In  response  to  your  other  questions,  rep- 
resenutlves  of  this  Department  examine 
HUAC  flies  about  once  a  month.  They  check 
the  Indices  and  then  review  any  referenced 
material  contained  in  the  library  of  the 
Committee. 

A  report  of  the  check  on  Committee  flies  Is 
made  by  the  HUD  InspecUon  Division  to  the 
appointing  authority  on  a  confidential  basis 
with  a  copy  of  the  report  retained  in  re- 
stricted flies  In  the  Inspection  Division. 

I  hope  that  you  And  the  above  Information 
satisfactory  for  your  needs.  If  I  can  be  of 
any  further  osslsUnce.  please  do  not  hesitate 
to  call. 

Sincerely  yoxirs. 

ROBBBT  C.  WKAVXR. 

iN-rasNAL  RBvtNtrr  Siavin:. 
Washington,  D.C.  September  12, 1967. 
Hon.  Don  Edwards. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dxar  Mr.  Edwards:  This  responds  to  your 
letter  of  August  4.  1967.  concerning  Inspec- 
tion of  returns  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities.  Tour  questions  and 
our  answers  are  shown  below. 

Question  No.  1:  What  procediue  does  IRS 
use  to  determine  the  legitimacy  of  HUAC's 
requests?  The  standard  of  legitimacy,  as  de- 
flned  by  recent  court  decisions,  in  reference 
to  questions  propounded  to  a  witness.  Is  the 
relevancy  of  such  requests  to  clearly  Indi- 
cated legislative  purposes. 

Answer:  The  legitimacy  of  HUAC's  re- 
quests are  generally  satisfied  by  a  letter  from 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  stating  that 
the  Committee  has  met  and  passed  a  resolu- 
tion, in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the 
House,  setting  forth  the  names  and  addresses 
of  the  taxpayers  whose  returns  It  Is  necessary 
to  inspect  and  the  taxable  periods  covered  by 
the  return  Executive  Order  11358  author- 
izes Inspection  by  HUAC  "for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  on  those  investigations  of  sub- 
versive and  un-American  activities  and  prop- 
aganda authorized  by  clause  18  of  Rule 
XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, agreed  to  .January  10.  1967."  If  the  letter 
does  not  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Execu- 
tive Order  and  the  regulations,  the  Chairman 
Is  so  advised. 

Question  No.  2:  Who  determines  whether 
a  request  is  legitimate  for  IRS? 

Answer:  The  letter  from  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  Is  addressed  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  approved  by  that  offlce.  and 
forwarded  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
for  cMnpllance  with  the  request. 

Question  No.  3:   Approximately  how  many 


requests    for   Information   does   IRS    receive 
from  HUAC? 

Answer:  Our  records  Indicate  that  since 
the  first  Executive  Order  was  Issued  to  this 
Committee  In  1938  (the  75th  Congress), 
we  have  received  22  requests. 

Question  No.  4:  In  what  form  does  HUAC 
obtain  such  Information? 

Answer:  Information  is  obtained  by  In- 
spection of  returns  In  the  National  Offlce 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  or  when 
necessary.  In  a  district  offlce  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service.  The  Inspection  of  the  re- 
turns Is  made  by  an  authorized  representa- 
tive of  the  Committee. 

Question  No.  5:  Is  HUAC  permitted  to  make 
copies  of  the  Information  given  to  it  by 
IRS?  If  so,  are  there  any  policy  provisions 
enabling  IRS  to  maintain  control  over  con- 
fldentlal  Information  It  has  provided  to 
HUAC? 

Answer:  Authorized  personnel  of  the  Com- 
mittee may  Inspect  the  material,  may  make 
notes,  and  may  transcribe  the  data  to  blank 
returns.  However,  photostatic  or  other  fac- 
simile copies  are  not  furnished.  The  Ehcecutlve 
Order  provides  that  "such  inspection  shall  be 
m  accordance  and  upon  compliance  with  the 
rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Seo^ 
retary  of  the  Treasury  in  Treasury  DpclsUJns 
6132  and  6133,  relating  to  Inspection  or  re- 
turns by  committees  of  the  Congrns,  ap- 
proved by  the  President  on  May  3. 
1955."  The  regulations  provide,  in  part, 
that:  "Any  information  thus  obtained  by 
such  committee  or  subcommittee  shall  be 
held  confidential:  Provided,  however.  That 
any  portion  thereof  relevant  or  pertinent 
to  the  purpose  of  the  Investigation  may  be 
submitted  by  the  investigating  committee  to 
the  appropriate  house  of  the  Congress." 

Tour  final  request  was  for  any  other  in- 
formation concerning  this  matter  which  we 
feel  may  be  relevant.  We  think  It  is  im- 
portant to  note  that  the  granting  of  Execu- 
tive Orders  to  Congressional  committees  has 
been  a  long  established  practice,  both  under 
the  current  Internal  Revenue  Code  and  un- 
der prior  revenue  acts.  Similar  Executive  Or- 
ders were  Issued  permitting  InspecUon  of  re- 
turns by  30  Committees  of  the  Senate  and 
23  Committees  of  the  House  from  the  82d 
through  the  89th  Congresses,  Including  the 
Committee  of  the  Judiciary  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  during  the  82d  and  83rd  Con- 
gresses. 

We  hope  that  this  provides  the  information 
you  were  seeking.  If  we  can  be  of  further 
help,  please  let  us  know. 
With  kind  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Sheldon  S.  Cohxn, 

Commissioner. 

VS.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 

Washington,  DC,  August  10. 1967. 
Hon.   Don   Edwards, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

.  Dear  Mr.  Edwabds:  This  la  in  reply  to  your 
recent  letter  In  which  you  state  that  you 
have  been  informed  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Committee 
(HUAC)  that  this  agency  sometimes  calls 
on  HUAC  personnel  for  Information  on  pres- 
ent employees  or  on  persons  seeking  em- 
ployment with  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights. 

This  agency  does  not  have  occasion  to  re- 
quest Information  from  HUAC  personnel  on 
present  or  prospective  employees  of  the  Com- 
mission. As  you  know,  security  clearances 
for  the  Civil  Rlghu  Commission,  as  well 
as  for  many  other  Federal  agencies,  are  con- 
ducted by  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 
Neither  I  nor,  to  my  knowledge,  any  other 
Civil  Rights  Commission  employee  has  called 
upon  HUAC  or  Its  personnel  for  Information 
concerning  current  or  prospective  employees. 
Sincerely  yours, 

William  L.  Taylor. 
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Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again 
the  House  Administration  Committee 
has  reported  an  appropriation  for  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities. This  year  the  resolution  provides 
for  $375,000.  Last  year  It  was  $350,000. 
This  is  In  addition  to  the  committee's 
general  allotment  authorized  under  the 
Legislative  Reorganlfatlon  Act  of  1946. 
which  in  past  years  has  averaged  more 
than  $150,000.  In  1966  it  was  $158,304. 
Pinal  figures  for  1967  are  not  available, 
but  will  be  close  to  $160,000.  It  is  ex- 
pected to  be  the  same  for  1968.  bring- 
ing the  total  budget  to  approximately 
$535,000. 

As  I  have  stated  repeatedly  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  this  committee  serves 
no  useful  legislative  purpose;  its  func- 
tion is  to  expose  and  harass;  it  flaunts 
our  con.stitutional  principles;  and  it  has 
brought  discredit  on  the  name  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Last  year  its  appropriation  was  the 
sixth  largest  of  the  20  standing  com- 
mittees. It  was  larger  than  such  impor- 
tant committees  as  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Senices,  $300,000:  Judiciary. 
$250,000;  Foreign  Affairs,  $175,000;  Agri- 
culture. $100,000,  and  Interior.  SIOO.OOO. 
which  have  legitimate  legislative  work 
to  do. 

Of  the  requests  brought  before  the 
House  this  year  it  is  the  fifth  largest. 
Only  Education  and  Labor,  $554,000; 
Government  Op)eratlons.  $550,000;  Pub- 
lic Works.  $500,000;  and  Banking  and 
Currency  $475,000.  are  higher;  but  such 
important  committees  as  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  $325,000;  and  Ju- 
diciary. $250,000.  are  lower. 

The  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee also  employed  more  people — 46 — on 
its  payroll  as  of  December  31.  1967.  than 
all  but  the  Committees  on  Government 
Operations,  Education  and  Labor.  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  and  Appropriations. 
It  has  the  fifth  largest  staff. 

The  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  manages  to  operate  with  36 
employees,  the  Judiciary  Committee 
with  29  and  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee with  22. 

The  legislative  productivity  of  this 
committee  bears  no  relation  to  its  large 
budget.  In  the  first  se.ssion  of  the  90th 
Congress  a  total  of  14,593  bUls  were  in- 
troduced into  the  House.  But  only  20  bills 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  ActivltleB.  Of  these  20.  only  six 
were  substantively  distinct,  all  of  which 
come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  other 
standing  committees. 

H.R.  8,  the  Pool  bill,  is  a  slight  modi- 
fication of  H.R.  12047.  which  passed  the 
House  and  expired  in  the  Senate  in  the 
89th  Congress.  It  prohibits  solicitation 
or  collection  of  money  or  goods  for  use 
of  foreign  powers  in  armed  conflict  with 
the  united  States,  and  obstruction  of 
troop  or  supply  movements  of  U.S.  Armed 
Forces.  Five  executive  departments  of 
the  U.S.  Government— Justice,  Defense. 
State.  Treasury,  and  Commerce— have 
reported  against  its  enactment. 

Two  similar  bills  dealing  with  the  ob- 
struction of  Armed  Forces  introduced  in 
the  89th  Congress— H.R.  11864  and  H.R. 


12775 — were  referred  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  which  Is  the  proper  place  for 
bills  on  this  subject.  In  the  90th  Congress 
legislation  "providing  penalties  for  inter- 
ference with  defense  security  systems' '- 
H.R.  2846 — was  likewise  referred  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee. 

HR  5942,  dealing  with  passport  re- 
strictions, should  be  considered  appro- 
priately by  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

H.R.   735    is   the   i^erennial   Freedom 
Commission  and  Freedom  Academy  bill 
which  has  been  Introduced  In  every  Con- 
gress since  the  86th  and  has  been  op- 
posed by  every  administration.  It  clearly 
belongs  in  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. Similar  Senate  bills  are  referred  to 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
HR    7025  reintroduces  the  so-called 
Klan  bill  in  the  90th  Congress.  A  verj- 
similar  biU.  H.R.  9076,  was  referred  to 
the  Judiciary  Committee.  The  history  of 
the  Klan  bill,  which  provides  criminal 
penalties  against  terroristic  activities  of 
certain     clandestine     organizations     Is 
worth  reviewing  In  detail.  Nearly  3  years 
ago  Mrs.  Viola  Liuzzo  was  brutally  mur- 
dered in  Alabama   at  the  time  of  the 
Selma  march.  The  President  called  for 
immediate    legislation    to    protect    civil 
rights  workers  from  violence.  In  April 
1965,  the  House  approved  a  supplemental 
appropriation   of   $50,000    for   the  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  to  inves- 
tigate the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  Six  months 
later,  in  October  1965,  the  subcommittee 
began  hearing  the  first  of  some  187  wit- 
nesses.  The   hearings  continued   for  4 
months  until  February  1966.  Five  months 
later  the  committee  held  legislative  hear- 
ings on  the  so-called  Klan  bill. 

During  the  legislative  hearings  most  of 
the  witnesses,   including   the   Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  expressed 
grave  doubts  as  to  the  bill's  constitu- 
tionality. Civil  rights  leaders  justifiably 
feared  that,  rather  than  protect  civil 
rights  workers,  the  bill's  provisions  would 
be  used  against  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment. „  ,    . 
When  the  bill  was  finally  reported, 
toward  the  end  of  the  89th  Congress,  it 
was  too  late  for  action.  Three  members 
of  the  nine-member  committee  refused 
to  support  it.  Congressman  Ichord  has 
this  to  say  about  a  bill  which  was  the 
product  of  40  days  of  public  hearings 
totaling  14,702  pages  and  costing  thou- 
sands of  taxpayer  dollars: 

In  sum.  I  believe  the  provisions  of  the 
bin  are  not  only  unenforceable  and  uncon- 
stitutional; they  are  also  so  broad  and  so 
general  that  they  might  cover  activities  and 
organizations  which  do  not  pose  a  significant 
threat  to  the  security  of  the  Nation  and  the 
peace  and  tranquillity  of  Its  citizens. 


Now,  more  than  a  year  later,  the  House 
has  yet  to  consider  this  measure. 

H.R.  12601  superseding  H.R.  10390  was 
intended  to  revive  an  earlier  committee 
measure,  the  Internal  Security  Act  of 
1950,  which  has  been  rendered  largely 
inoperative  by  Supreme  Court  decisions. 

H.R.  12601,  relating  to  registrations 
under  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board,  was  the  first  bill  referred  to  the 
committee  to  become  law  since  the  88th 
Congress.  Only  six  bills  in  the  commit- 
tee's 30-year  history  have  become  law. 


The  Dirksen  bill,  the  Senate  equivalent 
of  H.R.  12601.  was  properly  referred  to 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  wliich 
also  would  have  been  appropriate  in  the 
House.  Doubts  as  to  its  constitutionality 
were  raised  by  166  law  professors,  in- 
cluding nine  deans.  The  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States  declined  to  affirm  his 
belief  in  its  constitutionality.  The  law 
may  well  meet  the  fate  of  the  original  In- 
ternal Security  Act,  and  be  declared  un- 
constitutional after  years  of  doing 
violence  to  civil  liberties. 

The  final  bill  referred  to  the  committee 
last  session,  H.R.  11675.  ironically,  would 
simply  abolish  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board.  It  has  not  been  reported. 
These  six  measures  all  trespass  on  the 
proper  jurisdiction  of  other  standing 
House  committees;  all  are  of  dubious 
merit,  with  the  exception  of  the  bill  to 
undo  an  earlier  committee  bill  by  abol- 
ishing the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board.  The  primary  sponsors  of  bills  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  are  always  mem- 
bers of  it.  As  I  stated,  many  other  bills 
dealing  with  internal  security  and  the 
like  have  been  referred  to  other  commit- 

t66S. 

oif  the  six  distinct  measures  considered 
by  the  committee  last  session,  one  has 
become  law,  two  are  still  "in  committee." 
and  three  have  been  reported  but  not  yet 
considered  by  the  House.  This  is  hardly 
an  impressive  legislative  output  for  one 
of  the  most  costly  and  controversial  com- 
mittees of  the  House. 

The  abysmal  legislative  record  of  the 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  Is 
reason  enough  to  deny  this  appropria- 
tion. But  in  addition  to  that  record,  the 
committee  by  Its  conduct  during  its  hear- 
ings has  discredited  the  House. 

Tlie  hearings  held  in  August  1966 
were  marked  by  the  forceable  ejection  of 
an  attorney  from  the  hearing  room 
while  he  was  making  a  point  of  law.  This 
episode  prompted  Senator  Dirksen  to 
comment:  "This  spectacle  can  do  the 
Congress  no  good." 

Of  the  four  sets  of  hearings  held  in 
1967.  only  one  was  directed  toward  legis- 
lation. 

Hearings  on  espionage  withm  the 
United  States  were  held  on  four  occa- 
sions during  1967.  Tills  should  properly 
be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee.  And  in  fact,  a  bill  "to 
strengthen  the  internal  security  of  the 
United  States,"  H.R.  15457,  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Another  committee  hearing  last  Au- 
gust 10  dealt  with  the  incompatabllity 
of  communism  and  Christianity.  I  wonder 
how  this  could  possibly  result  in  useful 
legislation. 

Another  set  of  hearings  last  year  deal- 
ing with  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Board,  which  would  have  been  bet- 
ter handled  by  the  Judiciary  Commit - 
te.  produced  a  statute,  the  dubious  con- 
stitutionaUty  of  which  will  be  tested  in 
the  courts  for  years. 

The  final  hearings  by  the  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  Committee  considered 
whether  rioting  was  "planned  and  insti- 
gated by  subversive  elements."  Seven 
davs  of  testimony  condemned  conrjnu- 
nism.  but  did  not  conclude  that  Com- 
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munlstB  were  responsible  for  the  riots, 
as  J.  Edgar  Hoover  stated  many  months 
earUer  These  hearings  were  never 
printed.  They  produced  no  legislation. 
An  antirlot  measure  was  reported  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  With  a  Presiden- 
tial commission  studying  riots,  and  the 
Judiciary  Committees  In  both  Chambers 
considering  legislation,  what  car.  be  the 
Justification  for  the  Un-American  Activ- 
ities Committee  action  in  this  area? 

One  of  the  most  disgraceful  hearings 
of  the  committee  occurred  In  May  1965. 
In  Chicago.  Those  hearings  were  held 
In  the  usual  carnival  manner  of  the  com- 
mittee. True  to  its  tradition,  the  names 
of  witnesses  were  leaked  to  the  press  In 
advance.  At  the  hearings  several  lawyers 
were  treated  with  cavalier  disrespect. 
Respected  citizens  of  the  community  were 
Intimidated  and  smeared.  The  Chicago 
Dally  News  summed  up  the  hearings  In 
an  editorial  entitled  Pair  Play  Went 
Out  the  Window" : 

The  thrw-day  visit  to  Chicago  of  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  was  a 
disgrace  from  start  to  flnlsh  and  from  hear- 
ing rootn  to  picket  line.  Nothing  positive  was 
accomplished  and  a  great  deal  of  barm  was 
done 

There  was  one  unintended  positive  re- 
sult, however.  Dr.  Jeremiah  Stamler,  a 
physician  and  Chicago  official,  declined 
to  testify  until  the  constitutionality  of 
the  committee  could  be  established.  The 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  Seventh 
Circuit  has  ordered  a  three-judge  court 
to  hear  the  question  of  the  basic  consti- 
tutionality of  the  committee's  mandate. 
A  three-judge  court  was  appointed,  and 
on  November  8.  1967.  unanimously  de- 
nied the  Government's  motion  to  dis- 
miss the  action  brought  against  the  com- 
mittee. 

This  is  not  merely  another  contempt 
case.  The  direct  Issue  of  this  committee's 
constitutlonabty  will  be  presented. 

If  we  vote  for  these  funds  today,  what 
part  of  them  will  be  used  for  a  useful 
legislative  purpose?  We  have  seen  over 
the  years  the  committee's  legislative  out- 
put Is  minimal,  that  Its  bills  belong  prop- 
erly to  other  committees,  and  that  Its 
hearings  are  usually  used  Improperly  for 
the  purpose  of  exposure  and  too  often 
resemble  criminal  proceedings  devoid  of 
due  process. 

In  view  of  Its  useless  legislative  func- 
tion. Its  perversion  of  the  hearing  proce- 
dure, and  its  characteristic  disregard  for 
Individual  rights,  the  committee  has 
failed  to  either  earn  the  right  to  use 
public  funds  or  the  support  of  this  House 
of  Representatives. 

Mr  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year 
I  spoke  against  funding  the  investiga- 
tive activities  of  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  and  was  encouraged 
to  note  that  43  of  my  colleagues  joined 
with  me  to  vote  against  supplying 
$350,000  to  the  committee  to  continue 
its  questionable  practices  and  procedures 
which  tend  to  bring  this  House  into 
disrepute. 

Now  we  are  called  upon  once  more  to 
fund  the  sometimes  frivolous  and  too 
often  corrosive  activities  of  this  commit- 
tee. House  Resolution  1042  would  author- 
ize $425,000  for  expenditure  during  this 


session  of  the  Congress.  This  is  $75,000 
in  excess  of  what  was  approved  for  op- 
erating expenses  for  the  committee  In 
1967. 

The  reason  for  requesting  this  addi- 
tional appropriation  has  been  given  as 
Increased  expenditures  due  to  the  1967 
and  1968  pay  raises,  the  Increase  In  per 
diem  allowance,  the  Increase  In  reporters 
fees,  and  the  general  inflationary  trend. 
It  is  Important  to  remember,  however, 
that  the  $425,000  being  requested  Is  in 
addition  to  the  funds  the  committee  re- 
ceives automatically  and  without  special 
resolution  under  provisions  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1946  Under 
this  authority  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  has  received  in  the 
past  several  years  over  $100,000  per  year. 
In  addition,  printing  costs  for  publica- 
tions issued  by  the  committee  are  voted 
separately  by  the  House  as  the  occasion 
arises. 

House  Resolution  1042  would,  there- 
fore, provide  $425,000  for  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  In 
addition  to  the  funds  already  appro- 
priated for  the  committee  under  the  Leg- 
islative Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  look  at  the  record. 
The  committee  first  came  Into  existence 
In  1938  as  a  special  committee  of  this 
House.  It  continued  In  that  status  until 
1945.  when  It  became  a  permanent  stand- 
ing committee.  During  Its  tenure  as  a 
special  committee  It  was  authorized 
$720,000  for  Investigative  activity.  In  the 
23  years  since  its  Institution  as  a  stand- 
ing committee.  It  has  been  authorized 
$6,190,195  for  the  purposes  of  investiga- 
tion. 

And  what  do  we  have  to  show  for  the 
more  than  $6  million  which  has  been 
expended?  We  have  five  laws  of  any  im- 
portance which  can  be  said  to  have  origi- 
nated from  this  committee.  Of  these,  the 
most  well  known  is  the  Internal  Security 
Act  of  1950.  which,  let  It  be  noted,  was 
passed  over  the  veto  of  President  Tru- 
man, who  denounced  it  as  a  "loosely 
dangerous"  intrusion  of  the  constitu- 
tional privilege  of  free  speech. 

We  have  also  an  unparalleled  issuance 
of  contempt-of-Congress  citations, 
handed  out  by  the  committee  to  anyone 
audacious  enough  to  refuse  his  coopera- 
tion with  the  committee.  The  record 
shows,  as  reported  in  the  authoritative 
Congressional  Quarterly  reports,  that  be- 
tween 1946  and  1964,  170  citations  were 
ordered  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Of  this  total,  160  originated  with  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee. 

I  think  this  is  a  very  significant  statis- 
tic, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reflect  on 
Its  meaning,  which  Is  this:  of  all  the  com- 
mittees of  the  House,  it  is  this  committee 
which  most  earns  the  disrespect  of  wit- 
nesses called  before  it.  In  consequence, 
the  committee  then  dispenses  contempt 
citations  as  if  they  were  trafBc  tickets. 

And  to  what  end?  It  is  true  that  in 
1946  and  1947.  33  of  34  citations  Issued 
by  the  committee  resulted  In  convictions. 
However,  between  1950  and  1966.  only 
nine  convictions  resulted  from  the  133 
contempt  citations  issued  by  the  com- 
mittee. This  constitutes  more  of  a  laugh- 
ingstock than  anything  else. 


In  addition,  the  purpose  to  which  this 
committee  is  dedicated  is  of  very  serious 
consequence.  Under  rule  XI  of  the  House, 
the  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee Is  authorized  to  Investigate  the 
extent,  character,  and  objects  of  un- 
American  propaganda  activities  In  the 
United  States  and  the  diffusion  of  such 
propaganda  activities  in  the  United 
States.  In  effect,  the  committee  conducts 
hearings  into  the  opinions  and  Ideas 
which  people  hold.  Former  President 
Truman  has  rightly  observed  In  his 
memoirs : 

In  a  free  country,  we  punish  men  for  the 
crimes  they  commit  but  never  for  the  opin- 
ions they  have. 

Over  the  years  It  has  become  apparent 
that  the  Investigations  conducted  by  the 
committee  have  come  dangerously  close 
to  curtailing  our  freedom  of  speech  and 
press  guarantees  contained  in  the  first 
amendment  to  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution. In  the  Watklns  decision  of  1957. 
the  Supreme  Court  noted: 

An  Investigation  is  subject  to  the  command 
that  the  Congress  shall  make  no  law  abridg- 
ing freedom  of  speech  or  press  or  assembly. 

The  Court  further  stated: 

Abuses  of  the  Investigative  process  may 
Imperceptibly  lead  to  abridgment  of  pro- 
tected freedoms.  The  mere  summoning  of  a 
witness  and  compelling  him  to  testify, 
against  his  will,  about  his  beliefs,  expressions 
or  associations  Is  a  measure  of  governmental 
Interference.  And  when  those  forced  revela- 
tions concern  matters  that  are  unorthodox, 
unpopular,  or  even  hateful  to  the  general 
public,  the  reaction  In  the  life  of  the  witness 
may  be  disastrous. 

We  all  know  the  circus  atmosphere 
that  too  often  surrounds  the  hearings 
held  by  this  committee.  In  my  own  city 
of  Chicago,  for  instance,  hearings  were 
held  by  this  committee  which  were  re- 
ferred to  by  our  distinguished  mayor,  the 
Honorable  Richard  J.  Daley,  as  a  "star- 
chamber  proceeding."  Msgr.  George  G. 
Higgins.  director  of  the  social  action  de- 
partment of  the  U.S.  Catholic  Confer- 
ence, In  the  Chicago  archdlocesan  news- 
paper New  World,  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee as  useless  and  one  which  despoti- 
cally denied  the  rights  of  American  citi- 
zens. He  wrote: 

Its  procedure  is  one  by  which  friendly 
witnesses  are  allowed  to  defame  others  with- 
out being  subjected  to  cross-examination  and 
by  which  those  defamed  are  then  subpenaed 
and  required  to  answer  committee  questions 
but  are  not  allowed  to  testify  In  their  own 
behalf  or  to  have  others  testify  for  them. 

We  know,  too,  that  witnesses  are  some- 
times paid  to  come  before  the  committee, 
and  I  think  It  highly  irregular  that  they 
be  paid  a  simi  of  money  for  making  an 
appearance. 

It  is  highly  questionable  whether  the 
committee  serves  any  serious  purpose 
other  than  exposure.  During  the  89th 
Congress  only  12  bills  were  referred  to 
It  and  it  reported  only  three  measures, 
none  of  which  were  passed  by  the 
Congress. 

So  much  is  being  said  today  about 
money  for  both  guns  and  butter,  and  the 
money  being  spent  on  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  is  one  of 
those  unnecessary  expenses  that  should 
be  eliminated.  I  am  hoping  that  the 
House  will  apply  the  knife,  because  the 
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work  of  the  House  Un-American  Activ- 
ities Committee  can  be  done  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee  if  there  is  any  work 
to  be  done. 

I  am  as  interested  as  any  of  my  col- 
leagues in  routing  the  Reds,  and  in  fact, 
led  the  cleanup  in  1947  on  the  Illinois 
State  Industrial  Union  Council  in  Chi- 
cago when  five  of  six  places  on  the  execu- 
tive board  of  the  central  CIO  body, 
representing  275.000  Illinois  workers, 
went  to  avowed  anti-Communists. 

I  cannot,  however,  agree  in  good  con- 
science with  the  unfair  tactics  employed 
by  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee,  the  most  recent  of  which  that 
comes  to  mind  being  the  Dr.  Jeremiah 
Stamler  case. 

Therefore,  when  the  first  session  of 
the  90th  Congress  convened  In  January 
1967,  I  introduced  legislation,  along 
with  over  30  of  my  colleagues,  calling  for 
the  discontinuance  of  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  and  the 
transfer  of  its  duties  and  responsibilities 
to  the  House  Judiciary  Committee.  I  still 
believe  this  an  advisable  course  of  action 
and  look  forward  to  the  day  a  majority 
in  the  House  agrees  with  me. 

Twice  now.  my  distinguished  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  California,  Hon.  Don 
Edwards,  has  obtained  a  vote  on  his  mo- 
tion to  recommit  the  monetary  author- 
ization of  the  committee  until  such  time 
as  hearings  are  held  to  determine  the 
justification  for  funds  being  given  to  it. 
In  1965,  58  Members  of  the  House  voted 
for  this  motion;  in  1967.  92  voted  for  it. 
This  House  would  be  well  advised  to  con- 
duct such  hearings  and  to  gain  the 
opinion  of  intelligent  and  Informed 
persons  on  the  need,  if  any.  for  this 
committee. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  has 
accomplished  little  during  the  years  of 
its  existence,  the  fact  that  its  unnily 
hearings  and  misuse  of  public  funds 
through  the  practice  of  paying  witnesses 
without  identifying  their  names  in  the 
public  record,  the  fact  that  it  has  come 
dangerously  close  to  curtailing  our  first 
amendment  freedoms  of  speech  and 
press,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  infla- 
tion and  increasing  costs  are  the  concern 
of  the  committee,  then  certainly  it  would 
be  in  the  best  interests  of  our  Govern- 
ment to  discontinue  the  House  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities  Committee  and  transfer 
its  duties  to  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
rather  than  authorize  the  payment  of 
$425,000  being  requested  today. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  withhold  the 
requested  funds  from  this  committee, 
and  I  urge  the  defeat  of  House  Resolution 

1042.  ,  ^ 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
quite  a  few  requests  for  time,  but  the 
Members  will  aU  repeat  what  they  have 
said  In  previous  years. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 

yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  for  a  unanimous-consent 
request? 


Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
going  to  ask  that  all  Members  be  allowed 
5  days  to  extend  their  remarks  in  the 
Record  on  this  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
ordering  the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 


MOTION    TO    RECOMMIT 

Mr.    EDWARDS    of    California.    Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  resolution? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  am, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  moves  to  recom- 
mit the  resolution  (H.  Res.  1042)  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  with  In- 
structions that  an  open  hearing  be  held  on 
the  Justification  for  such  additional  funds 
to  the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  as  provided  In  House  Resolution 
1042. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  annoxmced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
groimd  that  a  quorum  is  not  present 
and  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 

the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 

Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;    and  there 

were — yeas  78.  nays  305.  not  voting  49. 

as  follows: 

[RoUNo.  53] 

YEAS  78 


Adams 

Addabbo 

Annunzlo 

Barrett 

T^lalulk 

Boiling 

Brascc, 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burton.  Calif. 

Button 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Cohelan 

Conte 

Gorman 

Daddarlo 

Derwlnskl 

Diggs 

Dow 

Edwards,  Calif 

Ellberg 

Farbsteln 

Foley 

Ford, 

Vfllllam  D. 
Fraser 
Gallagher 
Gilbert     • 


Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Adair 

Albert 

Anderson,  HI. 

Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala. 


Gonzalez 

Green,  Pa. 

Gude 

Hal  pern 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Helstoskl 

Hicks 

Holland 

Horton 

Howard 

Joelson 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kupferman 

Leggett 

Long.  Md. 

McCarthy 

Matsunaga 

Meeds 

Mink 

Moorhead 

Nedzi 

Nix 
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Andrews. 
N.  Dak. 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashmore 
Asplnall 
Ayres 
Bates 


O'Hara,  111. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Olsen 

Ottinger 

Patten 

Podell 

Rees 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rodlno 

Ronan 

Rosenthal 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Schwengel 

Thompson,  N.J 

Tlernan 

Tunney 

Van  Deerlln 

Waldle 

Whalen 

Wolff 

Yates 


Battln 

Belcher 

Bell 

Bennett 

Betts 

Bevlll 

Blester 

Blackburn 


Blanton 

Boggs 

Boland 

Bolton 

Bow 

Brademas 

Bray 

Brinkley 

Brock 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Broyhlll.  N.C. 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke,  Pla. 

Burleson 

Burton,  Utah 

Bush 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Cabell 

Cahlll 

Carter 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Clancy 

Clark 

Cleveland 

Collier 

Colmer 

Conable 

Corbett 

Cowger 

Cramer 

Culver 

Cunningham 

Curtis 

Daniels 

Davis,  Ga. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Denney 

Dent 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dlngell 

Dole 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  La. 

Erlenborn 

Esch 

Elshleman 

Evans.  Colo. 

Everett 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Fascell 

Felghan 

Plndley 

Flno 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flynt 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Fountain 

Prellnghuysen 

Frledel 

Pulton,  Pa. 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Fuqua 

Gardner 

Garmatz 

Gathings 

Gettys 

Gibbons 

Goodell 

Goodllng 

Gray 

Griffiths 

Gross 

Grover 

Gubser 

Gurney 

Haley 

Hall 

Halleck 


Hamilton 
Hammer- 
scbmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hardy 
Harrison 
Harsha 
H*bert 

Heckler.  Mass. 
Henderson 
Hull 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Irwin 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Calif 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ala 
Jones,  Mo. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Kazen 
Kee 
Keith 
King.  N.Y. 
Klrwan 
Kleppe 
Kluczynskl 
Kornegay 
Kuykendall 
Kyi 
Kyros 
Laird 
Land  rum 
Langen 
Latta 
Lennon 
Lipscomb 
Lloyd 
Lukens 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McClure 
McCulloch 
McDade 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
McPall 
McMillan 
MacGregor 
Machen 
Madden 
Mahon 
Marsh 
Martin 
Mathias,  Md. 
May 
Mayne 
Mesklll 
Michel 
Miller,  Calif. 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mills 
Mlnlsb 
Mlnshall 
Mlze 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Morgan 
Morris.  N.  Mex 
Morton 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy,  HI. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
O'Konskl 
O'Neal.  Ga. 
O'Neill.  Mass. 
Passman 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Phllbln 
Pickle 
Pike 
Plrnle 
Poage 


PofT 

Pollock 

Pool 

Prtce.  ni. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Quie 

Qulllen 

Railsback  ' 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Reld.  ni. 

Relfel 

Relnecke 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rlegle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rostenkowskl 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schweiker 

Scott 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  NY. 

Smith.  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefield 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Thompson.  Ga. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

Udall 

Ullman 

Vander  Jagt 

Vigorlto 

Waggonner 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watson 

Whalley 

White 

Whltener 

Whltten 

Widnall 

Williams.  Pa. 

Willis 

Wilson.  Bob 

Winn 

Wright 

Wvatt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Young 

ZablocU 

Zlon 

Zwacb 
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Ashley 

Baring 

Berry 

Bingham 

Brown,  Calif. 

Carey 

Celler 


Clausen. 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Conyers 
Dawson 
de  la  Garza 
Dowdy 


Eckhardt 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Fallon 

Gallfianakis 

Giolmo 

Green.  Oreg. 

Hagan 
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Harvey 

MalllUrd 

Selden 

Hays 

Matblaa.  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex 

Herlong 

Morse,  Maaa. 

Tenzer 

Hoimeld 

Nichols 

Utt 

Hosmer 

Patman 

Vanlk 

Kelly 

Pelly 

Watts 

King,  Calif. 

Pepper 

Wiggins 

Long,  La. 

Resnick 

Wilson. 

McEwen 

Roth 

Charles  H 

Macdonald, 

St  Onge 

Mass. 

Scheuer 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  waa  re- 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Tenzer  for,  with  Un.  KeUy  agalnat. 

Mr.  Bingham  for,  with  Mr.  St.  Onge 
against. 

Mr   Conyers  for,  with  Mr.  FaUon  agaloat. 

Mr.  Rfluilck  for.  with  Mr.  Teague  of  Texa* 
against. 

Mr.  Scheuer  for.  with  Mr.  Selden  against. 

Mr.  Dawson  for.  with  Mr.  Carey  agalaat. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  Olalmo  with  BCr.  Wiggins 

Mr  Carey  with  Mr  Morse  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr  Hays  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  King  -at  California  with  Mr.  Del 
Clawsoi*. 

Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr  Pepper  with  Mr  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Watts  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  Hoimeld  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr  de  la  Oarza  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr.  Vanlk  with  Mr.  MallUard. 

Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Roth. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Ur.  Hagan. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Nichols. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Long  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Eclihardt  with  Mr.  Charlee  H.  Wllaon. 

Mr.  Oallflanakls  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  and  Mr. 
CONTE  changed  their  votes  from  "nay" 
to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
passage  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  quMtion  was  taken:  and  there 
were — yeas  343.  nays  44,  not  voting  44, 


[Roll  No.  54) 

YEAS  343 

Abbltt 

Blatnlk 

Cede r berg 

.\bemethy 

Boggs 

Chamberlain 

Adair 

Boland 

Clancy 

.\dam3 

Bolton 

Clark 

Addabbo 

Bow 

Clausen, 

Albert 

Brademas 

DonH. 

Anderson,  ni. 

Bray 

Cleveland 

Anderson, 

Brinkley 

Ctolller 

Tenn. 

Brock 

Colmer 

Andrews.  Ala. 

Brooks 

Conable 

Andrews. 

Broomfleld 

Conte 

N  Dak. 

Brotzman 

Corbett 

.Arends 

Brown,  Mich. 

Corman 

.\shbrook 

Brown.  Ohio 

Cowger 

Ashmore 

BroyhlU.  N.C. 

Cramer 

.■\iptr.aU 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Culver 

Ay  res 

Buchanan 

Cunningham 

Baring 

Burke.  Pla. 

Curtis 

Bates 

Burke.  Mass. 

Daddarlo 

Battln 

Burleson 

Daniels 

Belcher 

Burton,  Utah 

Davis,  Oa. 

Bell 

Bush 

Davis,  Wis. 

Bennett 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Delaney 

Belts 

Cabell 

Dellenback 

Bevill 

Cahili 

Denney 

Blester 

Carey 

Dent 

Blackburn 

Csrter 

Derwlnskl 

Blanton 

Casey 

Devlne 

sJGRESSIO] 
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Dickinson 

KeUy 

Rhode!*.  Pa. 

Dole 

King.  N.T. 

Rlegle 

Donohue 

Klrwan 

Rivers 

Dorn 

Kleppe 

Robe.^s 

Downing 

Kluczynskl 

Roblson 

Diilskt 

Kornegay 

Rodlno 

Duncan 

Kyi 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Dwyer 

Kyroa 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Edmondson 

Laird 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Lsngen 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Edwards,  La. 

Latta 

Roetenkowskl 

E^rlenborn 

Lennon 

Roudebiish 

■sch 

Lipscomb 

Rou-Hh 

Eshleman 

Lloyd 

Rumsfeld 

Evans,  Colo. 

Liikens 

Ruppe 

Everett 

McClory 

Sandman 

Evlna,  Tenn. 

McCloakey 

Satterfleld 

Felghan 

McCUire 

Saylor 

Plndley 

McCuUoch 

Schadeberg 

Flno 

McDade 

Scherle 

Plsher 

McDonald. 

Schueebell 

Flood 

Mich. 

Schwelker 

Plynt 

McPall 

Schwengel 

Foley 

McMlUan 

Scott 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Macdonald, 

Shipley 

Pord, 

Mass. 

Shrlver 

William  D. 

MacGregor 

Slkes 

Fountain 

Mac  hen 

Slsk 

Prellnghuyaen 

Madden 

Skubltz 

Prledel 

Mahon 

Slack 

Pulton.  Pa. 

Bifarsh 

Smith.  Calif. 

Pulton.  Tenn. 

Martin 

Smith,  Iowa 

Puqua 

Mathlas.  Md 

Smith.  NY. 

Gardner 

Matsunaga 

Smith.  Okla. 

Garmatz 

May 

Snyder 

Gathmgs 

Mayne 

Springer 

Gettys 

Meeds 

Stafford 

Gibbons 

MesklU 

Staggers 

Goodell 

Michel 

Stanton 

Ooodllng 

Miller,  Calif. 

Steed 

Gray 

Miller,  Ohio 

Steiger.  Ariz. 

Orlfllths 

Mills 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Gross 

Mlnlsh 

Stephens 

Qrover 

Minahall 

Stratton 

Oubser 

Mlze 

Stubblefleld 

Gude 

Monagan 

Stuckey 

Gurney 

MoiitKomer)' 

Sullivan 

Haley 

Moore 

Taft 

Hall 

Moorhead 

Talcott 

Hal  leek 

Morgan 

Taylor 

Halpem 

Morris,  N.  Mex 

.  Teague.  Calif. 

Hamilton 

Morton 

Thompson.  Oa. 

Hammer- 

Mosher 

Thomson,  Wis. 

^chmldt 

Moss 

Tleman 

Hanley 

Murphy,  ni. 

Tuck 

Hanna 

Murphy.  N.T. 

Tunney 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Myers 

UdaU 

Hansen,  Wash 

Natcher 

Ullman 

Hardy 

Nelsen 

Van  Deerlln 

Ham  son 

O'Hara,  BClch. 

Vander  Jagt 

Haraba 

O'Konskl 

Vlgorlto 

Hathaway 

Olsen 

Waggonner 

Hubert 

ONeal,  Ga. 

Waldle 

Hechler.  W.  Va.  O'Neill,  Mass. 

Walker 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Passman 

Wampler 

Henderson 

Patten 

Watkins 

Hicks 

Perkins 

Watson 

Holland 

PettU 

Whalen 

Horton 

Philbln 

Whalley 

Howard 

Pickle 

White 

Hull 

Pike 

Whltener 

H  ungate 

Plmle 

Whltten 

Hunt 

Poage 

Wldnall 

Hutchinson 

Poff 

Wiggins 

Ichord 

Pollock 

wminms.  Pa. 

Irwin 

Pool 

WlllU 

Jacobs 

Pr:ce.  111. 

Wllaon.  Bob 

Price.  Tex. 

Winn 

Joelson 

Pryor 

Wolff 

Johnson.  Calif .  Puclnskl 

Wright 

Johneon.  Pa. 

Qule 

Wyatt 

Jonas 

QuUlen 

Wydler 

Jones,  Ala. 

RaiUback 

Wylle 

Jones,  Mo. 

Randall 

Wyman 

Jones.  N.C. 

Rarlck 

Young 

Karsten 

Reld.  Ul. 

Zablockl 

Kazen 

Retfel 

Zlon 

Kee 

Relnecke 

Zwach 

Keith 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 
NAYS  44 

Annunzlo 

Praser 

Nix 

Ashley 

OaUagber 

O'Hara.  III. 

Barrett 

Gilbert 

Ottlnger 

Boiling 

Gonzales 

Podell 

Brasco 

Green.  Pa. 

Rees 

Burton.  Calif 

Hawkins 

Reid.  y.Y. 

Button 

Helstoskl 

Reu&s 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Hoimeld 

Ronan 

Cohelan 

Karth 

Rosenthal 

Dlggs 

Kastenmeler 

Royfcal 

Dingell 

Kupferman 

Ryan 

Dow 

Long.  Md. 

St  Germain 

Edwards,  calif .  McCarthy 

Tenzer 

Ellherg 

Mink 

Thompson.  N.J 

Farbsteln 

Nedsl 

Yates 

March  13,  1968 
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Berry 

Hagan 

Patman 

Bingham 

Harvey 

Pelly 

Brown,  Calif. 

Hays 

Pepper 

CeUer 

Herlong 

Purcell 

Clawson,  Del 

Hosmer 

Resnlck 

Conyers 

King,  Calif. 

Roth 

Dawson 

Kuykendall 

St  Onge 

delaOarza 

Landrum 

Scheuer 

Dowdy 

Letsectt 

Selden 

Eckhardt 

Long.  La. 

Teague,  Tex 

Fallon 

McEwen 

Utt 

Pascell 

MallUard 

Vanlk 

Gaimanakls 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Watts 

Glaimo 

Morbc,  Mass. 

Wilson. 

Green,  Oreg. 

Nichols 

Charles  H. 

March  13,  1968 
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So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  St.  Onge  for,  with  Mr.  Bingham 
against. 

Mr.  Fallon  for,  with  Mr.  Conyers  against. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  for,  with  Mr.  Resnlck 
against. 

B4r.  Selden  for.  with  Mr.  Scheuer  against. 

Mr.  Nichols  for,  with  Mr.  Dawson  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Olalmo  with  Mr.  Morse. 

Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr.  King  of  California  with  Mr.  MallUard. 

Mr.  Pascell  with  Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of 
California. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr. 
Kuykendall. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Roth. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  Watts  with  Mr.   Vanlk. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Leggett. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Hagan  with  Mr.  Eckhardt. 

Mr.  GallQanakls  with  Mr.  de  la  Garza. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland  changed  his 
vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  House  Resolu- 
tion 1042,  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


IRREGULAR.  UNSCHEDULED.  OVER- 
TIME DIFFERENTIAL  FOR  POSTAL 
FIELD  SERVICE  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  1085  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.   Res.    1085 

Reiolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  lUelf  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl.  14933) 
to  modify  certain  provisions  of  title  39. 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  hours  of  work 
and  overtime  for  certain  employees  in  the 
postal  field  service,  and  for  other  purposes 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined 


to  the  bin  and  shill  continue  not  to  e.xceed 
one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  ana  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service,  the  bill  shall  be  rtnd  lor 
amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
tor  amendment,  the  Committee  sh.ill  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  suca  !:mcnd- 
ments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the 
previous  question  shall  be  considered  ns  or- 
dered on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to 
tlnal  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Missouil  is  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Latta],  pending  which  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  of  no  contro- 
versy on  the  rule  before  us.  It  is  an  open 
rule,  providing  for  1  hour  of  debate. 

Therefore.  I  reserve  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this 
legislation  is:  First,  to  authorize  the 
Postmaster  General  to  provide  premium 
pay  on  an  annual  basis  at  an  appropriate 
percentage  of  basic  compensation  for 
certain  postal  field  service  employees, 
such  as  postal  inspectors,  who  occupy 
positions  in  which  the  hours  of 
duty  cannot  be  controlled  administra- 
tively, and  which  require  substantial 
amounts  of  Irregular,  unscheduled,  over- 
time duty  and  duty  at  night,  on  Sundays, 
and  on  holidays,  with  the  employee  being 
i-esponslble  for  recognizing  circumstances 
which  require  him  to  remain  on  duty; 
second,  the  legislation  also  changes  the 
method  of  computing  the  basic  compen- 
sation of  postal  inspectors  from  a  6-day- 
week  basis  to  a  5-day-week  basis  by 
changing  the  present  312-day-per-year 
basis  to  a  260-day  basis. 

The  provisions  will  not  apply  to  post- 
masters: employees  In  salary  levels  PFS- 
16  and  above,  or  to  employees  covered  by 
section  3581  of  title  39,  United  States 
Code,  which  prescribes  a  method  of  pay- 
ing overtime  for  employees  assigned  to 
road  duty. 

The  premium  pay  to  be  provided  will 
be  on  an  annual  basis  under  conditions 
established  by  the  Postmaster  General  in 
lieu  of  any  other  premium  pay.  The 
amount  of  the  premium  pay  Is  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  Postmaster  General,  as 
an  appropriate  percentage  of  not  less 
than  10  percent  nor  more  that  25  percent 
of  such  part  of  the  employees  compensa- 
tion as  does  not  exceed  the  maximimi  pay 
step  for  salary  level  PFS-11. 

Also,  the  premium  pay  may  be  paid 
to  such  an  employee  only  to  the  extent 
that  the  payment  does  not  cause  the 
aggregate  rate  of  compensation  for  any 
pay  period  to  exceed  the  maximum  rate 
of  salary  level  PFS-18. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  amends  section 
3575(a)  of  title  39,  United  States  Code, 
to  grant  the  Postmaster  General  author- 
ity to  exclude  certain  employees  In  re- 
gional offices  in  salary  levels  PFS-15  and 
below  from  the  provisions  of  section 
3571,  relating  to  maximum  hours  of 
work;  section  3573,  relating  to  compen- 


satory time,  overtime,  and  holidays;  and 
section  3574,  relating  to  night  work. 

Under  the  existing  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 3575(a)  postmasters,  rural  carriers, 
postal  inspectors,  and  employees  in  sal- 
ary levels  PFS-16  and  above,  are  ex- 
empted from  the  provisions  of  such  three 
sections.  The  purpose  of  this  change  is 
to  add  authority  for  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral to  exempt  such  employees  in  the 
regional  offices  in  salary  levels  PFS-15 
and  below  as  he  may  designate. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  amends  section 
3541(d)  of  title  39,  United  States  Code, 
to  remove  "postal  inspectors"  from  the 
application  of  paragraphs  3  and  4. 

Paragraphs  3  and  4  of  subsection  (d) 
prescribe  the  method  of  computing  the 
daily  rate  of  basic  compensation  for 
postal   employees. 

Paragraph  3  requires  that  the  annual 
rate  of  compensation  shall  be  divided 
by  312,  to  compute  the  daily  rate  for 
postmasters  in  fourth  class  post  offices, 
postal  inspectors,  and  rural  carriers — 
other  than  substitute  rural  carriers.  The 
amendment  will  remove  postal  inspec- 
tors from  this  method  of  computation. 

Paragraph  4  provides  that  the  hourly 
rate  of  basic  compensation  shall  be  mul- 
tiplied by  the  number  of  daily  hours  of 
.service  required  to  compute  the  dally 
rate  of  basic  compensation  for  annual 
rate  employees  other  than  postmasters, 
postal  inspectors,  and  rural  carriers.  The 
amendment  will  subject  postal  inspectors 
to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  4. 

The  salaries  of  employees  throughout 
the  postal  field  service  generally  are  com- 
puted on  the  basis  of  a  5-day  workweek. 
The  daily  rate  of  compensation  for  such 
employees  is  computed  by  dividing  the 
annual  rate  by  260-day  employment 
basis. 

The  salaries  of  postal  inspectors  under 
existing  law  are  computed  on  the  basis  of 
a  6 -day  workweek.  Paragraph  3,  referred 
to  above,  requires  that  the  daily  rate  of 
compensation  for  postal  inspectors  be 
computed  by  dividing  the  present  annual 
rate  of  basic  compensation  by  312-day 
employment  basis. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  has  the  effect  of 
changing  the  method  of  computing  the 
daily  rate  of  compensation  of  postal  in- 
spectors by  dividing  the  annual  rate  of 
basic  compensation  by  260  instead  of  312. 
The  proposed  change  will  be  in  accord 
with  the  general  40-hour  workweek 
policy. 

The  cost  of  this  legislation  estimated 
by  the  Post  Office  Department,  assuming 
that  all  eligible  employees  will  qualify 
for  a  full  25-percent  differential,  and 
using  the  rates  of  compensation  in  postal 
field  service  schedule  II.  which  will  be- 
come effective  July  1,  1968,  to  be  $4,- 
369.000. 
There  are  no  minority  views. 
Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  NEX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that  the 
House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  14933)    to  modify  certain  provi- 


sions of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  re- 
lating to  hours  of  work  and  overtime  for 
certain  employees  in  the  postal  field 
service,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN   THE   COMMrrXEE   OF   THE   WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  14933,  with 
Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  imanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  1  Mr.  Nix  1 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Gross]  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my.self 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  14933  is  a  bill 
which  I  introduced  on  the  basis  of 
an  official  request  of  the  Postmaster 
General.  It  was  supported  unanimously 
in  my  Subcommittee  on  Postal  Opera- 
tions and  there  were  no  opposing  votes 
in  the  full  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  One  member  of  the  full 
committee  announced  his  intention  to 
offer  an  amendment  on  the  fl(X)r  which 
would  restrict  the  coverage  of  the  bill. 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
authorize  the  Postmaster  General  in  his 
discretion  to  provide  a  premium  over- 
time differential,  on  an  annual  ba.sis  at 
an  appropriate  percentage  of  basic  com- 
pensation, for  certain  pKJstal  field  service 
employees.  The  employees  who  will  bene- 
fit by  this  bill  are  those  who  the  Post- 
master General  determines  hold  positions 
in  which  the  length  of  the  hours  of  duty 
cannot  be  controlled  administratively. 
The  employees  expected  to  be  covered 
by  this  bill  work  long,  irregular,  unsched- 
uled hours,  at  night,  on  Sundays  and 
holidays,  in  situations  where  the  em- 
ployee himself  is  responsible  for  recog- 
nizing the  need  to  remain  on  duty.  At  the 
present  time  this  type  of  employee  gen- 
erally works  over  50  hours  a  week. 

The  legislation  also  changes  the 
method  of  computing  the  basic  compen- 
sation of  postal  inspectors  from  a  6-day- 
week  basis  to  a  5-day-week  basis,  by 
changing  the  present  312-days-per-year 
ratio  to  a  260-day  basis. 

EXCLUSIONS 

This  bill  specifically  prohibits  applica- 
tion to: 

First.  Postmasters: 

Second.  Employees  referred  to  in  sec- 
tion 3581  of  title  39,  relating  to  road  duty 
employees  of  the  postal  transportation 
service  and  the  motor  vehicle  service; 
and 

Third.  Employees  in  salary  levels  PFS- 
16  and  above. 

STATEMENT 

H.R.  14933  win  remedy  a  defect  in  ex- 
isting law  which  at  present  is  inadequate 
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with  respect  to  equal  overtime  treatment 
for  employees  In  certain  positions  In  the 
posUl  field  service.  Under  the  bill  the 
Postmaster  General  must  determine  that 
the  position  of  the  particular  employee 
requires  him  to  perform  irregular  and 
unscheduled  overtime.  There  are  three 
major  groups  who  are  expected  to  be 
covered:  First,  postal  Inspectors;  sec- 
ond real  estate  officers :  and  third,  postal 
service  ofllcers.  Today  there  are  1.130 
posUl  inspectors  and  the  average  work- 
week is  53.4  hours  per  week.  There  are 
308  postal  service  officers  who  have  a 
workweek  of  56.4  hours,  and  92  real 
estate  ofllcers  who  have  an  average  work- 
week of  over  50  hours.  Two  real  estate 
officers  In  my  district  of  the  Philadelphia 
region  averaged  69  hours  per  week  during 
a  recent  accounting  period. 

POSTAL    INSPECTOta 

Postal  Inspectors  are  special  repre- 
senUtlves  of  the  Postmaster  General. 
They  are  members  of  the  enforcement 
arm  of  the  Department,  and  they  are  re- 
sponsible for  auditing,  and  Inspection 
activities  within  the  Department  as  weU. 
Where  a  Cflhie  occurs  or  a  catastrophe 
affecting  the  mall.  posUl  personnel,  or 
the  postal  service.  Inspectors  must  be  on 
the  job.  and  stay  on  the  Job  until  It  Is 
completed. 

POSTAL   SE«VICE   omCXBS 

Postal  service  officers  are  trouble- 
shooters  for  the  regional  offices  of  the 
Post  Office  Department.  Their  basic  job 
Is  to  travel  in  a  specific  area  and  expedite 
the  transportation  and  the  handling  of 
the  mail.  This  job  is  basically  a  produc- 
tion and  efficiency  job.  Less  than  1  per- 
cent of  their  time  is  spent  on  public  re- 
lations. In  our  overloaded  mail  system 
that  delivers  more  mall  than  all  of  the 
postal  departments  of  the  world  com- 
bined, this  trc'Ubleshooting  job  Is  a  key 
position. 

REAL    ESTATE    omCEBS 

Real  estate  officers  have  to  negotiate 
with  bidders  for  acquisition  of  property 
through  leases,  rental  agreements,  as- 
signable land  options  or  purchase  agree- 
ments. Surveys  of  real  estate  must  be 
conducted  by  these  men.  as  well  as  the 
appraisal  of  land.  Much  of  the  employees 
activity  Is  confined  to  night  duty.  He 
must  meet  with  owners,  city  developers. 
planning  commissions,  boards  of  zoning 
appeals,  and  similar  groups  which  nor- 
mally only  meet  in  the  evening. 

The  work  these  men  do  cannot  be  con- 
trolled administratively.  It  is  emergency 
and  do-lt-now  work.  They  are  among  the 
responsible  employees  In  the  postal  field 
service. 

Under  existing  provisions  of  39  United 
States  Code  3573,  most  postal  field  service 
employees  in  salary  levels  PFS-U  and  be- 
low are  entitled  to  overtime  compensa- 
tion for  work  in  excess  of  8  hours  a  day. 
or  for  work  in  excess  of  40  hours  a  week. 
Under  this  bill  the  Postmaster  General 
will  be  provided  with  the  discretion  to 
prescribe  an  annual  premium  pay  differ- 
ential for  those  employees  of  the  postal 
field  service  whose  duties  as  imsuper- 
vised  employees  precluded  them  from 
sharing  the  benefits  of  the  present  pre- 
miimi  pay  system. 
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The  Post  Office  Department  estimates 
that  the  annual  cost  of  this  legislation 
would  be  $4,369,000.  assuming  that  ap- 
proximately 1,430  eligible  employees  will 
qualify  for  a  full  25-percent  differential, 
and  using  the  rates  of  compensation  In 
posUl  field  service  schedule  n,  which 
will  become  effecUve  July  1.  1968,  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  section  205.  Pub- 
lic Law  90-206. 

The  premium  pay  to  be  provided  wlU 
be  on  an  annual  basis  under  conditions 
established  by  the  Postmaster  General  in 
lieu  of  any  other  premium  pay.  The 
amount  of  the  premium  pay  Is  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  Postmaster  General,  as 
an  appropriate  percentage  of  not  less 
than  10  percent  nor  more  than  25  per- 
cent of  such  part  of  the  employees  com- 
pensation as  does  not  exceed  the  maxi- 
mum pay  step  for  salary  level  PPS-11. 
In  addition,  the  premium  pay  may  not 
cause  the  employee's  aggregate  rate  of 
compensation  for  any  pay  period  to  ex- 
ceed the  maximum  rate  of  salary  level 
PPS-18. 

CONCLUSION 

This  bill  corrects  an  inequity.  It  pro- 
vides a  premium  pay  differential  In  lieu 
of  overtime  compensation  for  those  em- 
ployees who  have  to  work  in  emergen- 
cies or  circumstances  that  require  them 
to  work  alone  without  supervision.  A 
postal  Inspector  trailing  a  criminal,  a 
postal  service  employee  removing  a  mall 
bottleneck,  or  a  real  estate  officer  work- 
ing with  a  local  city  council  must  work 
under  uncontrollable  circumstances.  This 
bill  gives  these  people  the  same  rights 
that  other  Government  employees  have. 
Postal  employees  under  the  postal  pay 
system  should  be  removed  from  this  in- 
equitable situation. 

imftEOULAS  WORK  SCHEDULES 
POSTAL  INSPECTORS 

There  are  1.030  postal  inspectors  In 
PPS  levels  10-15.  and  94  in  PFS  levels 
16-20.  The  breakdown  by  levels  that 
would  be  covered  by  this  legislation  is — 

Employees 

PFS-10 - "^^ 

PFS-ia — 152 

PPS-13 - 235 

PPS-14 --  3*>® 

PFS-15 - 261 

Employees  in  PPS-16  and  above,  not 

covered  by  the  legislation,  are — 

Employees 

PPS-16 - ---     *^ 

PPS-17 - -     18 

PPS-18 15 

PFS-19 15 

PFS-20 - 18 

Average  workweek:  63.4  hours  per  week. 

I  include  the  following  release  from  the 
Post  Office  Information  Service: 

Postmaster  General  Lawrence  P.  O'Brien 
today  lauded  the  Postal  Inspectors  for  the 
62  per  cent  Increase  In  mall  fraud  arrests  In 
the  first  half  of  the  1968  fiscal  year.  In  open- 
ing the  four-day  Washington  conference  of 
the  Services  58  top  fraud  speclallsU. 

"With  the  great  majority  of  these  promot- 
ers preying  upon  the  consumer,  the  548 
arrests  In  the  first  six  months  of  this  fiscal 
year  reflect  the  significant  contribution  you 
are  making  to  President  Johnson's  drive 
against  fraudulent  and  deceptive  business 
pracUces,"  Mr.  O'Brien  said.  There  were  338 
arrests  in  the  same  period  in  1966. 


The  Postmaster  General  said  that  the  sharp 
Increases  In  arrestfc  not  only  refiected  Im- 
proved enforcement  techniques,  but  that  the 
American  consumer  Is  becoming  better  In- 
formed. In  the  past  five  years.  Mr.  O'Brien 
said,  the  number  of  fraud  complaints  from 
consumers  has  climbed  from  83,000  a  year  to 
136,000  last  year,  an  Increase  of  53  per  cent. 

"The  low-Income  consumer."  Mr.  O'Brien 
kald.  "is  a  primary  target  for  mall  fraud 
schemes  which  are  costing  Americans  some 
»600  million  a  year.  Thoee  hard  pressed  to 
meet  present  needs  are  particularly  vulner- 
able to  dishonest  home  Improvement  con- 
tractors, chain-referral  selling  schemes, 
fraudulent  debt  consolldators,  and  medical 
frauds." 

The  Chief  Postal  Inspector.  Henry  B.  Mon- 
tague, said  that  "the  Department  Is  adding 
10  men  to  lU  staff  of  110  fraud  specialists, 
because  of  the  Increased  number  of  com- 
plaints. 

"The  savings  to  the  American  consumer 
Is  many  times  the  costs  of  Investigative 
time  used  in  fraud  cases."  iir.  Montague 
added  that  the  convictions  In  Just  one  chain- 
referral  operation  In  August.  1967,  halted 
a  promotion  which  had  already  taken  $110 
million  from  the  consumer — 40  times  more 
than  we  spent  in  combating  mall  fraud 
schemes  last  year. 

Timothy  J.  May,  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment's General  Counsel,  said  "We  are  hope- 
ful that  the  Congress  will  strengthen  this 
year  the  civil  postal  fraud  statute  (Title  39, 
use,  SecUon  4005)  by  eliminating  the 
need  to  prove  that  the  promoter  intended 
to  defraud. 

•Because  the  civil  sUtute,  as  contrasted 
with  the  crtnUnal  one.  seeks  to  prevent  the 
Illegal  promoter  from  receiving  remittances 
through  the  mall,  rather  than  punishing 
him  with  a  fine  and  prison  sentence,  we  feel 
that  the  Department  should  only  have  to 
prove  that  the  promoter  Is  seeking  funds 
through  the  mall  and  that  his  claims  have 
been  found  to  be  false." 

Mr.  May  added  that  "the  burden  of  hav- 
ing to  prove  intent  Is  crlUcal  because  under 
the  civil  statute  we  do  not  have  subpoena 
power — which  Is  often  essential  to  gathering 
evidence  that  the  promoter  Intended  to 
defraud." 

The  other  speakers  today  included 
Frederick  C.  Belen,  Deputy  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, and  Chief  Judge  Roszel  C.  Thomsen, 
U.S.  Federal  Court.  District  of  Maryland. 

Tomorrow  the  fraud  specialists  will  be 
addressed  by  Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark. 
Fred  M.  Vinson.  Jr.,  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, Nathaniel  E.  Kossack.  Criminal  Division 
of  Justice.  Herbert  Edelhertz,  Chief  of  the 
Fraud  Section  In  the  Criminal  Division  at 
JusOce.  and  William  A.  Duvall.  AcUng 
Judicial  Officer  and  Chief  Hearing  Examiner 
at  the  Post  Office  Department. 

The  speakers  on  Wednesday  will  include 
A.  Harris  Kenyon.  of  the  U.S.  Food  and  Drug 
.Administration  and  Frank  C.  Hale,  Federal 
Trade  Conunlsslon. 

On  Thursday  three  executives  from  the 
National  Better  Business  Bureau  In  New 
York  will  address  the  conference.  They  are 
Kenneth  B.  Wlllson.  President,  and  Van 
Miller  and  Irving  Ladlmer.  both  Vice  Presi- 
dents. Other  speakers  will  Include  Douglas 
Tlndal,  Managing  Director  of  the  Better  Busi- 
ness Bureau  of  Washington. 

roTAL  sxBvicE  omcus 
There  are  308  postal  service  officers 

divided  by  levels,  as  follows: 

Employees 

Level  16  — 125 

Level  14  — Ill 

Level  12 - ^2 

Level  10 


10 


Totel -- - 308 

Average  workweek:  56.4  hours  per  week. 
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These  employees  are  the  traveling 
representatives  of  the  regional  directors, 
and  are  responsible  in  an  assigned  area 
for  taking  v/hatever  action  may  be  neces- 
sary to  expedite  the  transportation  and 
the  handling  of  the  mail.  They  are  re- 
sponsible for  furnishing  the  operational 
guidelines  to  employees  of  postal  instal- 
lations and  contract  carriers  within  their 
area. 

These  officers  currently  are  not  paid 
any  overtime  compensation  or  night  dif- 
ferential. Such  benefits  could  be  ex- 
tended to  these  employees  under  existing 
law.  Should  it  become  necessary  to  pay 
overtime  at  time  and  one-half,  it  would 
be  much  more  costly  than  to  pay  the  25- 
percent  differential  under  the  proposed 
legislation. 

Statistical  information  from  the  Post 
Office  follows: 

Postal  service  offlcers,  analysis  of  work  per- 
formed during  fiscal  year  1967   based  on 

Percent  of 
total  time 

Mall   handling ; 38.38 

Collection  and   delivery 8.76 

Mall  movement 14.30 

Followup  on  Inspection  reports 2.93 

Establish  and  discontinue  post  of- 
fices, branches,  and  stations 1.79 

Space    and    equipment    needs    (In- 
cludes processing  forms  73) .72 

Appraisal  of  postmasters  ( only  when 

specifically    assigned) 22 

Training    postmasters 2.30 

Patron     and     community    relations 

(Includes  dedications)-. -  .90 

Department  and  region  programs...         3. 18 
General     administration,     planning 
and  attending  meetings  (Includes 
time  spent  writing  reports  and  an- 
swering Inquiries) 17.70 

Travel    (does    not    include    46*:^    of 

travel  during  non-duty  hours)...         8.50 
Routine   visits  to  2d.   3d.   and  4th- 

class  post  offices .32 

Total    ] 100.00 
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Region  and  domicile 


Atlanta — 0>ntlnued 

Tallahassee,  Fla 

Orlando  Fla    _  

Miami,  Fla     

West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

Atlanta.  Ga     

FayeMeville.  N.C 

Atlanta,  Ga - 

Macon.  Ga 

Savannah.  Ga 

Asheville,  N.C 

Charleston.  S.C 

Albany.  Ga 

Atlanta.  Ga 

Do 


Boston. 


workload  statistics 
Activities 


Total   hours  for   300   Postal   Service 

officers  during  fiscal  year  1967 796,  250 

Average  per  man 2.654 

Weeks  worked  (allowing  4  weeks  for 
sick  and  annual  leave — a  low  esti- 
mate)     48 

Average  duty  houre  per  man  per 
week . 56.4 

Why  Postal  Service  officers  can't  be  fitted 
Into  40-hour  week: 

Early  morning  (5-6  AM)  peak  mall  receipts 
and  evening  (7-9  PM)  peak  mall  dispatches 
are  covered. 

Weekend  coverage  of  mall  handling. 

Travel  between  post  offices  before  or  after 
peak  mall  handling  Observations. 

Output  would  be  reduced  28%. 

Approximately  90  additional  Postal  Service 
officers  would  be  needed  to  maintain  current 
output. 

If  postal  inspectors  get  premium  pay.  we 
will  be  obligated  to  pay  overtime  to  Postal 
Service  officers — far  more  costly  than  pro- 
posed premium  pay. 

POSTAL  SERVICE  OFFICERS 


Region  and  domicile 

Positions 

Level    Number 

Atlanta.. 

19 

Greensboro.  N.C. 

Raleigh.  N.C 

Greenville.  S.C. 
Augusta,  Ga 


15 
IS 
15 
15 


Woburn.  Mass  

Providence,  R.I..   

Framingham.  Mass 

White  River  Junction,  Vt. . 

Rutland.  Vt..    

Portsmouth,  N  H.. 

Portland,  Maine 

NevK  Haven,  Conn 

Hartford,  Conn 

Boston  Mass 

Lynn.  Mass 

Brockton,  Mass 

Providence,  R,l 

Worcester,  Mass  

Manchester  N.H  

Augusta  Maine 

Waterville   Maine 

Bangor  Maine 

NevK  London,  Conn 

New  Haven  Conn 

Boston.  Mass 

Springfield,  Mass 

White  River  Junction.  Vt. 

Concord,  N  H      

Stamford  Conn 

Boston.  Mass 


Chicago. 


Rock  Island.  Ill 

Peona,  III 

Sprmgfield.  Ill 

Royal  Oak,  Mich  — 

Lansing,  Mich 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Flint,  Mich 

Chicago,  III 

Centralia,  III 

Kalamazoo,  Mich... 

Chicago,  III- 

East  St.  Louis.  III... 

Detroit,  Mich 

Escanaba,  Mich 

Chicago,  III 


Cincinnati. 


Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Columbus,  Ohio — 

Marion,  Ohio 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind... 
Indianapolis.  Ind.., 

Evansville,  Ind 

Louisville.  Ky 

Owensboro,  Ky 

Akron,  Ohio 

Toledo.  Ohio 

Gary,  Ind 

Terre  Haute.  Ind... 
Bowhng  Green,  Ky. 

Lexington,  Ky 

Ashland,  Ky 

South  Bend  Ind... 
Zanesville.  Ohio... 
Chillicothe  Ohio... 

Muncie,  Ind 

Corbin,  Ky 

Cincinnati.  Ohio... 


Dallas. 


Amarillo  Tex 

San  Antonio,  Tex... 

Houston,  Tex 

Shreveport,  La 

Denton.  Tex 

Dallas,  T,ex 

Waco.  Tex 

Corpus  Christi.  Tex. 
Baton  Rouge.  La — 
Lake  Charles,  La.... 

Longview,  Tex 

Bryan,  Tex 

McAllan.  Tex 

Dallas.  Tex .. 

Do     

Abilene.  Tex 

Alexandria.  La 

Beaumont  Tex 


Positions 
Level    Number 


15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
12 
12 
12 
10 


29 


15 
15 
15 
IS 
15 
15 
IS 
IS 
15 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 

:4 

12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
10 


15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
IS 
IS 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
10 


IS 
15 
15 
IS 
15 
IS 
IS 
15 
15 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
12 
12 
12 
10 


IS 
15 
IS 
IS 
15 
15 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
12 
12 
12 
12 


Region  and  domicile 


Denver 


Denver.  Colo 
Grand  Junction,  Colo 
Cheyenne,  Wyo 
Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 
Phoenix.  Ariz 
Denver,  Colo 
Casper,  Wyo 
Flagstaff,  Ariz 
Albuquerque,  N 
Pueblo.  Colo 
Denver.  Colo 


Mex 


Memphis. 


Memphis.  Tenn 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Mobile,  Ala       

Meridian.  Miss 

Birmingham,  Ala.. 

Memphis.  Tenn 

Jackson.  Miss 

Gulfport,  Miss 

Decatur,  Ala 

Knoxville,  Tenn... 

Selma,  Ala 

Montgomery,  Ala.. 
Birmingham,  Ala.. 
Columbus.  Miss... 
Nashville,  Tenn... 
Cookeville.  Tenn... 


Minneapolis 


Minneapolis.  Minn. 

St  Cloud.  Minn 

Milwiaukee,  Wis 

Madison,  Wis  

Green  Bay,  Wis  .. 
Sioux  Falls,  S,  Dak. 
Minneapolis.  Minn. 
St  Paul.  Minn      .. 

Eau  Claire.  Wis 

Fargo,  N   Dak 

Rapid  City,  S.Dak-. 
Willmar,  Minn  ... 
Bismarck,  N.Dak... 
Wausau,  Wis._  ... 
Minneapolis.  Minn. 

Mankato.  Minn 

Duluth,  Minn 


New  York 


Bay  Shore,  N,Y 

Poughkeepsie,  N.Y.  

Utica,  NY - 

Syracuse.  NY. .       

Brooklyn  (Long  Island  Terminal). 

New  York,  NY 

Glens  Falls.  NY 

Watertown,  NY 

San  Juan,  P.R -- 

New  York,  NY 

Do 

Do 


Philadelphia. 


Bradford,  Pa 

Uniontown,  Pa 

State  College,  Pa 

Scranton,  Pa 

Lehigh  Valley,  Pa.... 

Lancaster,  Pa 

Paoli,  Pa 

Norristown.  Pa 

Doylestown.  Pa 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Dover,  Del 

Camden,  N.J.. 

Trenton,  N,J 

Hackensack,  N.J 

Newark,  N  J 

Summit,  N,J 

Newcastle,  Pa 

Pittsburgh.  Pa 

Greensburg.  Pa 

Camden,  N  J 

Lakev»ood,  N  J 

New  Brunswick,  N.J. 

Philadelphia.  Pa 

Johnstown,  Pa. 

Altoona,  Pa. 

Harr'Sburg,  Pa 

Wllkes-Barre,  Pa 

Red  Bank.  N J 

Dover,  N.I 


St.  Louis. 


St,  Louis,  Mo 

Springheld,  Mo.:. 
Farmington,  Mo... 
Little  Rock,  Ark... 
Oes  Moines,  Iowa. 
Sioux  City,  Iowa. . 


Positions 
Level    Numbei 


IS 

IS 

15 
15 
15 

14 
14 
14 
14 
12 
10 


15 
IS 
IS 
15 
15 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
12 
12 


IS 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
12 
12 
12 


15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
14 
14 
14 
14 
12 
10 


15 

15 

15 

15 

IS 

15 

15 

IS 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

IS 

15 

15 

14 

14' 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 


15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 


23 


29 
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POSTAL  SERVICE  OfFICERS— CwrtiniMd 


Refion  and  dooiidt* 


f>o$Mom 


ST.  LOUIS— ContiniMd 

Columbta.  Mo 

Cadar  Rapids,  Iowa. 
Mason  City,  Iowa. . . 

Kirksvilla,  Mo.    

Wast  MampHis.  Ath. 

raVOTMvMv,  Anl...- 

Jallsnwi  City,  Ms. « . 


CouncM  Bluffs.  Iowa 

St.  iMoph.  Mo 

Bu'lin0on,  Iowa 

Fort  Smith.  Ark 

Hot  Springs  NatNMi  Paill.  Alh. 

(»oplar  Bluff 

St  Louis,  Mo 


San  Francnca. 


Oakland.  CaKf 

San  iosa,  Cahf 

Radding.  Calif 

Sacramanlo,  CaNt 

Van  r«uys,  Calif 

tnglawood,  Cahf 

Long  B«ach.  CaKf 

San  Owgo,  Calif 

Honokiki,  Hawaii 

Altiambia,  Calif 

Santa  Ana.  CakI 

Santa  Rosa,  CakI 

Pasadana.  Calif 

Saiv  Barnardtaa,  Calil. 

Rano,  Nov         

Oakland.  Calif 

Vantura,  Calif 

Stockton  CakI 

Frasno,  Cabf 

Las  Vagas.  Nov 

San  Francisco,  CaM... 


Saattla. 


Spokana.  Wash 

Tacoma.  Wash 

Eugana.  Oreg 

Boisa.  Idaho 

Billings.  Mont 

Portland.  Orat 

Butte.  Mont. 

Pendleton,  Oreg 

Olympia.  Wash .... 

Everett.  Wash 

Salom.  Oreg 

Great  Falls.  Mont 

Madford.Oreg 

Wolf  Point,  Mont 

Wenatchee.  Wash 

Seattle.  Wash 

Pasco,  Wash 

Pocatello.  Idaho 

Twin  Falls.  Idah* 

Portland.  Oreg 

Seattle.  Waah 

Do 


Washington.  DC. 


Washington.  DC 

Baltimore,  Md 

Martinsburg.  W.  Va .... 

Norfolk,  Va 

Roanoke,  Va 

Clarksl>urg.  W.  Va 

Beckley.  W.  Va 

Chartoltesville,  Va 

LynchlNirg.  Va 

Charlaslon.  W.  Va 

Wheeling.  W.  Va ♦... 

Salisbury,  Md 

Fredericksburg.  Va 

Cumberland,  Md 

Bristol,  Va.     

Huntington.  W.  Va 

Baltimore.  Md 

Bristol.  Va 


Wichita. 


Lincoln.  Nabf...... 

Salina.  Kans 

Wichita,  Kans 

Tulsa.  Okla 

Lawton.  Okla 

McAlaster.  Okla 

G-and  Island,  Nabr. 

Topaka.  Kans 

OodgaCity.  Kans... 

Enid.  Okla 

North  Ptatle.  Nabr.. 

Shawnaa.  Okla 

Wichita,  Kans 

Total: 


Laval  Nunbar 


U 
14 
U 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 


15 
15 
15 
IS 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
12 
12 
12 


15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
10 


IS 
IS 
15 
IS 
IS 
IS 
IS 
15 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
12 
12 


15 
IS 
15 
15 
15 
15 
14 
14 
14 
14 
12 
12 
12 


23 


23 


IS 


13 


Level  15                    

125 

Level  14  .. 

Ill 

Level  12    .  .  ., 

62 

Level  10 

10 

Positnns 

30« 

■ 1 

(Standard    Poaltlon    Description*,    Occupa- 
tional Ck)de  3305,  Chapter  C  | 
Postal  Piklo  Sntvici  Standa«o  Position  9-89 
Salary  Level :  PFS-16 
Title:  Postal  Service  Officer 
Key  Position  Reference  No,  37 
BASIC  ruNcnoK 
As  the  traveling  representative  of  the  re- 
gional director  la  responsible  in  an  assigned 
area  for  taking  action  to  expedite  the  mall 
In  transit  within,  emanating  from  or  enter- 
ing that  postal  area.  Is  responsible  for  the 
proper  operational  guidance  of  all  postal  In- 
stallations   and    star    and    mall    messenger 
routes  within  his  territory  In  order  that  the 
most   efficient  and   economical   service  may 
be  rendered.  This  position  Is  located  In  an 
average   postal   area    which    Is   characterized 
by  a  small  number  of  large  post  offices  In  the 
area,    average    volume   of    originating    mall, 
mall    movement    coordination    problems    of 
average    difficulty    with    other    regions,    and 
mall  movement  In  limited  number  of  major 
business  or  Industrial  areas. 

DtrmS    AND    BtSPONSIBIUTICS 

(A)  Takes  action  to  exp>edlte  the  distribu- 
tion and  movement  of  mall  by : 

(I)  Making  certain  that  mall  Is  handled 
properly,  expeditiously,  and  economically  at 
all  points  at  all  times. 

(II)  Reviewing  service  activities  of  all 
postal  Installations  and  contract  operators, 
including  star  route  and  mall  messengers  to 
be  certain  that  maximum  efficiency  In  itera- 
tion Is  maintained. 

(III)  Planning,  developing  and  recom- 
mending revised  methods  for  movement  and 
distribution  of  mall  within  his  assigned  ter- 
ritory. 

(B)  Reviews  requests  for  and  makes  rec- 
ommendations concerning  personnel  com- 
plements. Installations'  organization  and 
supervisory  appointments  when  required  by 
the  regional  director. 

(C)  Reviews  requests  for  and  makes  rec- 
ommendations concerning  the  establishment 
of  city  delivery  service,  contract  branches 
and  stations,  rural  stations  and  rural  routes, 
star  routes  and  mall  messenger  routes  by 
the  regional  director  when  required. 

(D)  Reviews  allowances  for  larger  installa- 
tions and  recommends  action  to  regional  di- 
rector when  reqviired  by  him. 

IE)  Appraises  the  performance  of  Installa- 
tion heads:  evaluates  the  effectiveness  of 
management  at  installations  and  recom- 
mends corrective  action. 

(F)  Acts  as  advisor  to  postal  Installation 
heads  on  all  postal  activities  performed  in 
their  insUUatlons:  consults  with  postmasters 
concerning  irregularities  reported  by  postal 
ln8p>ector8.  internal  auditors,  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Conunlsslon  inspectors  and  assists  post- 
masters In  taking  necessary  corrective  action. 

(G)  As  directed,  represents  the  regional 
director  before  organizations,  civic  meetings, 
etc..  and  at  dedications;  handles  other  public 
relations  matters. 

(H)  Keeps  the  regional  director  currently 
Informed,  through  the  principal  postal  serv- 
ice officer,  concerning  problems  and  develop- 
ments In  his  area. 

(1)  As  required,  performs  special  assign- 
ments, and  may  be  assigned  to  act  In  absence 
of  higher  level  postal  service  officer. 

(J)  Assures  that  appropriate  liaison  be- 
tween post  office  management  officials  and 
emplovee  organization  representatives  is  ac- 
complished with  respect  to  (1)  employee 
complaint  cases  to  which  postal  service  officer 
has  been  assigned  and  (2)  operating  and  or- 
ganizational change  matters  In  which  postal 
service  officer  has  participated. 

OKCANIZATTONAL    RELATIONSHIPS 

Is  responsible  to  the  deputy  regional  direc- 
tor or  director,  postal  service  officer  programs, 
to  whom  he  makes  recommendations  regard- 
ing the  movement  and  distribution  of  mall 
and  operation  of  the  postal  Installations  In 
assigned  area.  Obtains  technical  advice  and 


guidance  from  key  members  of  the  regional 
director's  staff  on  problems  relating  to  their 
areas  of  specialization.  Incumbent  Is  subject 
to  reassignment  according  to  the  needs  of  the 
postal  service. 

[BUndard    Position    Descriptions,    Occupa- 
tional Code  2305,  Chapter  C| 

Postal  Poelo  Smvics  Standard  PosrrioN 
9-90 
Salary  Level:  PPS-14 
Title :  Postal  Service  Officer 
Key  Position  Reference  No  35 
BASIC  njNcnoN 

As  the  traveling  representative  of  the 
regional  director  Is  responsible  in  a  less 
complex  area  for  the  expeditious  movement 
of  mall  m  transit  within,  emanating  from, 
or  entering  that  postal  area,  or  in  a  more 
complex  area  serves  as  an  assistant  to  the 
postal  service  officer  In  charge  of  that  area. 
A  less  complex  area  Is  one  having  one  or 
two  mlUlon-doUar  offices  and  any  number 
of  smaller  offices,  less  than  average  volume 
of  originating  mall,  and  only  routine  mall 
movement  problems  within  the  area.  Incum- 
bent is  responsible  for  the  proper  opera- 
tional guidance  of  all  postal  Installations 
and  star  and  mall  messenger  routes  within 
his  territory  in  order  that  the  most  efficient 
and  economical  service  may  be  rendered. 

DUmS   AND   aiSPONSIBILITIXS 

(A)  Represents  the  regional  director  In 
advising  postmasters  as  to  operations  of  sta- 
tionary installations  and  mobile  units  In- 
cluding collection  service,  distribution  pro- 
cedures, pouching  and  dispatching  mall,  de- 
livery services,  work  methods,  case  diagrams, 
furniture  and  equipment  layouts  and  space 
needs. 

(B)  Reviews  operations,  and  distribution 
of  mobile  units  when  required;  analyzes 
services  and  operations  of  contract  opera- 
tors. Including  star  route  and  mall  mes- 
sengers; reviews  transportation  patterns 
within,  emanating  from,  and  entering  area 
of  his  responsibility,  and  makes  recommen- 
dations concerning  all  of  these  matters  to 
assure   expeditious  movement  of  malls. 

(C)  When  required  by  the  regional  di- 
rector, consults  with  and  advises  post- 
masters concerning  manpower  estimates, 
controls,  usage,  and  complement  changes. 

(D)  Coordinates  special  survey  groups  as 
directed. 

(E)  When  required  by  the  regional  direc- 
tor, consults  with  postmasters  regarding  the 
establishment  of  city  delivery  service,  con- 
tract branches  and  stations,  rural  stations 
and  rural  routes,  star  routes  and  mall  mes- 
senger routes,  and  extension  of  city  delivery 
service,  rural  routes  and  star  routes  and 
recommends  action  to  be  taken. 

(F)  As  directed,  represents  the  regional  di- 
rector before  organizations  and  civic  meet- 
ings and  at  dedications;  handles  other  pub- 
lic relations  matters. 

'  (O)  Consults  with  postmasters  concerning 
Irregtilarltles  reported  by  postal  Inspectors. 
Internal  auditors,  and  Civil  Service  Conunls- 
slon Inspectors  and  assists  tKtstmasters  in 
taking  necessary  corrective  action. 

(H)  Appraises  Installation  administration 
and  super\'lslon  and  makes  corrective  recom- 
mendations. 

(I)  Keeps  the  regional  director  currently 
Informed,  through  the  principal  postal  serv- 
ice officer  concerning  problems  and  develop- 
ments In  the  field, 

(J)  Assures  that  appropriate  liaison  be- 
twe»»n  post  office  management  officials  and 
employee  organization  representatives  Is  ac- 
complished with  respect  to  ( 1 )  employee  com- 
plaint cases  to  which  postal  service  officer 
has  been  assigned  and  (2)  operating  and 
organizational  change  matters  In  which 
postal  service  officer  has  participated. 

(K)  Assists  In  training  postal  service  of- 
ficer trainees;  performs  other  duties  as  di- 
rected by  the  principal  postal  service  officer. 
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Including    participation    In    the    orientation 
of  new  postmasters. 

(L)  Prom  time  to  time,  may  be  assigned 
responsibility  for  a  more  complex  postal 
area. 

ORGANIZATIONAL  RELATIONSHIPS 

Is  responsible  to  the  deputy  regional  di- 
rector or  to  the  director,  postal  service  officer 
programs  or  other  postal  service  officer,  to 
whom  he  makes  recommendations  regarding 
the  distribution  and  movement  of  mall  and 
for  the  operation  of  the  postal  Installations 
m  his  assigned  area.  Obtains  technical  ad- 
vice and  guidance  from  key  members  of  the 
regional  director's  staff  on  problems  relating 
to  their  areas  of  specialization.  Incumbent  Is 
subject  to  reassignment  according  to  the 
needs  of  the  postal  service. 

[Chapter  C,  Standard  Position  Descriptions, 

Occupational   Code   2305] 
Postal  Pteld  Service  Standard  Position  9-258 


Salary  Level:  PPS-12 
Title:  Postal  Service  Officer 
Key  Position  Reference  No.  31 

basic    rtJNCTION 

Participates  under  guidance  of  postal  serv- 
ice officer  counselor  and  other  postal  service 
officers  In  all  phases  of  postal  service  officer 
work,  particularly  In  surveys  and  administra- 
tive matters  Involving  the  operation  of  postal 
Installations  and  mall  movement  require- 
ments. 

DtrrlES    AND     RESPONSIBILrrlES 

(A)  Attends  Instruction  courses  on  the 
work  of  the  postal  service  officer  program 
and  receives  on-the-job  training  preparatory 
to  assignment  In  territory  of  less  complex 
area. 

(B)  During  on-the-job  training,  under  su- 
pervision of  a  postal  service  officer,  under- 
takes assignments  which  are  consistent  with 
his  training  experience  and  development 
performing  in  part  or  In  whole  such  duties 
as: 

( I )  Reviewing  operations  of  postal  installa- 
tions including  delivery  and  collection  serv- 


ice, distribution  procedures,  pouching  and 
dispatching  mall,  work  methods,  case  dia- 
grams, furniture  and  equipment  layouts  and 
space  needs. 

(II)  Consults  and  advises  with  postmasters 
concerning  manpower  estimating;  control, 
usage  and  complement  requirements. 

(III)  Participates  In  operational  survey 
groups. 

(Iv)  Consults  with  postmasters  regarding 
establishment  of  city  delivery  service,  con- 
tract stations  and  branches,  rural  stations 
and  rural  routes,  star  and  mall  messenger 
routes,  extensions  of  city  delivery  service, 
rural  and  star  route  service  and  recommends 
action  to  be  taken. 

(V)  Consults  with  postmasters  and  renders 
assistance  In  correcting  Irregularities  re- 
ported by  postal  Inspectors,  Internal  audi- 
tors and  Civil  Service  Inspectors. 

(vl)  Assists  in  appraising  installation  ad- 
ministration and  supervision  and  submits 
corrective  recommendations. 

(vll)  Keeps  the  postal  service  officer  when 
he  Is  assisting  currently  informed  of  the 
problems  and  developments  In  the  field. 

(vlll)  Performs  such  other  duties  as  di- 
rected Including  participation  In  the  orien- 
tation of  new  postmasters. 

ORGANIZATIONAL     RELATIONSHIPS 

Reports  to  deputy  regional  director  or  di- 
rector, postal  service  officer  programs 
through  the  postal  service  officer  whom  he  is 
assisting  and  who  Is  responsible  for  his  train- 
ing, supervision,  assignments  and  work 
review. 


Date 


Post  office 


Sunday.  Nov.  5 

Monday,  Nov.  6 

Tuesday,  Nov.  7 

Do 

Do.  

Wednesday,  Nov.  8 

Do 

Thursday,  Nov.  9 


Friday.  Nov.  10 

Saturday.  Nov.  11... 
Sunday,  Nov.  12.... 

Monday.  Nov.  13 

Tuesday,  Nov.  14... 
Wednesday,  Nov,  15 

Do  

Thursday.  Nov.  16.. 

Friday.  Nov.  17 

Saturday.  Nov.  18 

Sunday,  Nov.  19 


Kansas  City,  Mo 

Eicelsior  Springs,  Mo. 

Liberty,  Mo 

Lawson,  Mo 

Higginsville,  Mo 

Rayville,  Mo 

.  Lee's  Summit,  Mo 


Kansas  City.  Mo. 
do 


Higginsville.  Mo 

,  St.loseph.  Mo 

.  Tarkio,  Mo 

Rockport.  Mo 

.  St.  Joseph,  Mo 

.  Kansas  City.  Mo 

.do. 
do 


Monday.  Nov.  20 p...  Independence.  Mo. 


Tuesday.  Nov.  21.. 

Do  . 

Do.. 

Do 

Wednesday.  Nov.  22.... 

Do 

Do 

Thursday,  Nov.  23 

Friday,  l^ov.  24 

Saturday,  Nov.  25 

Sunday.  Nov.  26 

Monday.  Nov.  27 

Tuesday,  Nov.  28 

Do 

Wednesday,  Nov.  29... 
Thursday,  Nov.  30 

Do 

Do^ 

Friday,  uec.  1 

Dc 

Saturday,  Dec.  2 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 

..,.._         do.   

}...  Higginsville.  Mo.. 

.  Cordee.  Mo  

.  Concordia  Mo 

.  Blue  Springs.  Mo. 
.  Alma.  Mo 


(Standard    Position    Descriptions,    Occupa- 
tional Code  2305,  Chapter  C) 
Postal   Field   Service,    Standard   Position 
9-257 

Salary  Level:  PPS-10 
Title:  Postal  Service  Officer 
Key  Position  Reference  No,  27 

BASIC     FUNCTION 

In    a    training    assignment    under    close 
supervision  by  posUl   service  officer   coun- 
1967-6TH  ACCOUNTING  PERIOD-NOV.  5  TO  DEC.  2 


selor;  receives  orientation  and  basic  instruc- 
tions and  participates  In  the  work  Involving 
proper  guidance  of  postal  Installations, 

DtnlES    AND    RESPONSIBILITIES 

(A)  Attends  training  schools  for  both  basic 
and  advanced  training  In  the  work  of  the 
postal  service  officers  and  receives  on-the- 
job  training  in  the  field. 

(B)  During  on-the-job  training,  under  the 
guidance  and  supervision  of  postal  service 
officer  counselor,  undertakes  assignments 
which  are  consistent  with  his  training  and 
development,  performing  In  part  or  In  whole 
such  duties  as : 

(I)  Reviewing  operations  of  postal  Instal- 
lations Including  delivery  and  collecUon 
service,  distribution  procedures,  pouching 
and  dispatching  mall,  work  methods,  case 
diagrams,  furniture  and  equipment  layouts 
and  space  needs. 

(II)  Consults  and  advises  with  postmasters 
concerning  manpower  estimating;  control, 
usage  and  complement  requirements. 

(Hi)  Participates  in  operational  survey 
groups. 

(Iv)  Consults  with  postmasters  regarding 
establishment  of  city  delivery  service,  con- 
tract stations  and  branches,  rural  stations 
and  rural  routes,  star  and  mall  messenger 
routes,  extensions  of  city  delivery  service, 
rural  and  star  route  service  and  recom- 
mends action  to  be  taken. 

(V)  Consults  with  postmasters  and  renders 
assistance  In  correcting  Irregularities  re- 
ported by  postal  inspectors.  Internal  audi- 
tors and  Civil  Service  inspectors. 

(vl)  Performs  a  variety  of  other  matters 
determined  by  the  degree  of  his  experience 
and  as  assigned. 

ORGANIZATIONAL     RELATIONSHIPS 

Reports  to  deputy  regional  director  or  di- 
rector, postal  service  officer  programs, 
through  the  postal  service  officer  counselor 
responsible  for  his  training  superlvislon  and 
work  review. 


Class 


Installation 


Purpose  of  visit 


Hours 


Kansas  City,  Mo 

Richmond.  Mo 

Warrensburg.  Mo 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

do - 

Independence.  Mo — 

Liberty,  Mo — 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

do 

do... 


'  Office  reports  correspondence -  -  .- -  -  ■  -  -  ■;,^:.-- 

Followup  on  inspection  report,  outgoing  distribution  de  very  ...     ..^-_^^-- 
Scheduling,  outgoing  distribution  (Ist-class),  transportation  (star  route)  delivery 

Scheduling  and  Christmas  plans --.  -l  ■••."■.■:-r,-V 

Followup  inspection  report,  collection  service,  Christmas  plans 


SCF. 


S;;!!^ap;SlSutlS^ra::ifscheduling,outgoingdistributionandd,spatch. 

star  route. 

Office,  reports  and  correspondence. 

Makeup  and  dispatch  of  mail "■"'■ 


P.O.-SCF. 


ieiO  case'  No."  725,'  complaint  file!  transportation  problems 

...'.'.  Scheduling  of  supervisors,  makeup  and  dispatch  ot  mail 

.'     Foltowup  on  inspection  report  .  ;- ,:,;.• 'V-.,".^ 

ISlOcaseNo.  641,  rural  route,  star  route,  special  report  request 

Incoming  distribution.  Ist-and  2d-class,  airmail 

.....  Makeup  and  dispatch  ot  mail,  delayed  mail - 

_.  Office  work  ..   -     -•. - 

Scheduling    makeup  and  dispatch .--■v".''j*;- 

:::::;::;::  leiOon  safety,  man-hour  and  volume  reports,  incoming  distribution    .. 

'truckt'er  .  .  Transportation,  star  routes .-   ■.- — . .■." 

SCF        ....  Makeup  and  dispatch  of  mail,  scheduling,  star  route 

Incoming  distribution  and  dispatch 

Followup  on  inspection  report -- 

Followup  on  inspection  report,  scheduling,  distribution  and  dispatch. . . 

[[[[[[[""...v. Scheduling,  transportation  star  route 


"SCF Distribution  and  dispatch,  case  diagrams,  office  work. 

1610  complaint  file,  Christmas  plans  on  scheduling... 

f/anhour  volume  reports,  scheduling,  carrier  service.. 

Central  station Social  security  checks  . .-..- 

Truck  terminal Makeup  and  dispatch  of  parcel  post 

Scheduling,  delivery  3997-8. 


Department  project',  scheduling,  Christmas  plans 
.<;chi>(iulini!  vehicle  service,  salel 


ftMF    ■"_'"'"/. Scheduling,  vehicle  service,  safety 

SCF ^ Transportation 

Office  Work 


9 
3 
3 
2 
6 
2 
7 

8 
4 

"54 

2 

6 

84 

8 

4 

2 

64 

2 

5 

2 

2 

2 

6 

2 
•8 
::8 


8 
2 
5 
10 
2 
4 
3 
6 
2 
5 


Total  hours. 


>  Thanksgiving  holiday.    I 
-  Annual  leave.  I 

Note    28  days  accounting  period:  19  duty  days  (4  Saturdays,  4  Sundays  1  Holiday).  22  d^^^^^ 
duty:  Average  9.8  hours  pf  regular  duty  day  (baswlon  18 to  28 mmus 8 Saturdays  and  Sundays 


1  Holiday  and  I  annual  leave).  6  d?ys  off:  1  annual  lesve.  1  Holiday,  1  Saturday.  3  Sundays, 
time  between  post  offices  not  included. 


177!^ 
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There  are  92  real  estate  officers;  18  In 
PPS-14  and  74  in  PFS-15. 

The  average  workweek  Is  over  50  hours 
per  week.  Two  officers  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Region  averaged  69  hours  per  week 
during  a  recent  accounting  period. 

The  basic  function  of  this  position 
is  for  the  employee  to  conduct  surveys 
concerning  the  real  estate:  appraise  land 
and  property  values:  negotiate  with  bid- 
ders for  acquisition  of  property  through 
leases,  rental  agreements,  assignable 
land  options,  or  purchase  agreements. 
Much  of  the  employee's  activity  is  con- 
fined to  night  duty.  He  must  meet  with 
owners,  city  developers,  planning  com- 
missions, boards  of  zoning  appeals,  and 
similar  groups  which  normally  meet 
only  in  the  evening. 

Like  the  postal  service  officers,  these 
employees  currently  are  not  paid  any 
overtime  or  night  differential.  However, 
upon  extension  of  the  overtime  premium 
provisions  to  postal  Inspectors,  the  De- 
partment feels  that  they  would  have  to 
authorize  either  an  overtime  pay  at  time 
and  one-hair,  or  cut  the  employees  back 
to  a  40-hour  workweek.  Such  action  is 
estimated  to  require  the  employment  of 
approximately  30  additional  real  estate 
officers. 

Statistical  information  follows: 

RIAL  ESTATE  OFFICERS 


MikMI  MM  dOnMlte 


Positions 


L*v*l 

NumbM 

AtlanM                  

4 

Atlanta  Ga           

ts 

2 

GrMnsboro.  N.C 

Columbia.  S.C      

» 

u 

1 
1 

Boston                     . 

C 

Bridgeport  Conn.....,., 

15 

I 

Boston.  Mass 

15 

I 

ProvKitK*.  Rl...^ „ 

15 

I 

Montprtier.  Vt 

[ IS 

I 

Portland.  Main«. 
Brockton.  Mass 


Chicago 


Grand  Rapids.  Mick. . 

Detroit.  Mich         

Chicago,  III 

Peoria.  Ill    

Cenlralia.  IN 


I 

1 

2 

2 

1 

Cincinnati. 


CinciniMti,  Otiio. 
Do 


IS 
14 


DaliM. 


Houston.  Tu 

Lubl>ock,  In 

Shreveport.  La... 
New  Orleans,  La.. 
Dallas.  Te« 


15 
IS 
15 
15 
14 


Denver. 


Phoenii.  Ara 

Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 


IS 
IS 


Memphn. 


Montgomery.  Ala... 

Memphis.  Tenn 

Chattanooga.  Ttna. 


Minneapota 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Milwaukee.  Wis.... 
Aberdeen,  S.  Oak.. 


15 
15 
15 


15 
15 
14 


New  York 

New  York,  N.Y. 
Albany,  NY.... 
Mineola,  NY  .. 
New  York,  N.Y. 
Syracuse,  NY.. 
San  Juan,  PR... 


n 

[ 

REAL  ESTATE  OFFICERS— Cwrtinued 


Region  and  domicile 

PMnlOMS 

Level     Number 

Philadelohia 

9 

Philadelphia,  Pi 

Newark   NJ           

15 

IS 

Pittshurth  Pa 

15 

SI  Louis                        .             •-- 

St  Louts  Mo            

......         IS 

Kansas  City.  Mo 

D*«  IMoin*s   lows                ........ 

15 

15 

Little  Rock,  Ark ., 

14 

LosAngotos  Calif    

15 

15 

San  Dt«go.  Calif 

Sacramento  Calif               ......... 

15 

14 

Lo«AnB«le«  CaM                    .   ..   . 

14 



Soaltio  Wash 

IS 

Sookane  Wash 

15 

Portland.  Otcf 

Bilhngs,  MeM 

15 

15 

Washington.  D.C 

~ 

Washington,  D.C. 

15 

15 

15 

Losjn  W  Va 

14 

Clarksburg,  W.  Va 

......          14 

Vl^ichita                            

Wichita.  Kans 

Tulsa  Okia                    

15 

15 

IS 

Wichita,  Kans 

14 

Total: 
Level  14 

Level  15            

92 

(Standard    Poeltlon    DMcrlptlons,    Occupa- 
tional Code   1170,  Chapter   C] 
PosTAi.  FncLo  SmvicK  Standabo  PosmoN  9-«8 

Salary  Level:  PPS-14 
Title:  Real  Estate  Officer 
Key  Position  Reference  No.  36 
BASIC  ruNcnoN 
Conducts   surveys   concerning   real   estate 
such  as  sites,  leasee,  and  space  matters:  ap- 
praises land  and  property  values;  negotiates 
with    bidders    for    acquisition    of    property 
through  leases,  rental  agreements,  assignable 
land  options  or  purchase  agreements. 

DUTIXS    AND    RESPONSIBILrrCES 

(A)  ConducU  surveys  In  lease  or  rental 
cases  to  determine:  prospects  of  obtaining 
adequate  quarters  In  existing  buildings; 
availability  of  sites  and  their  values  for  con- 
struction of  appropriate  facilities;  and  com- 
petitive conditions  available  In  the  locality. 
Negotiates  with  city  and  local  civic  organiza- 
tions to  obtain  cooperation  In  selecting  suit- 
able sites  and  stimulating  competition  for 
postal  facility  development. 

(B)  Develops  market  data  and  funda- 
mental real  estate  Information;  appraises 
land  and  develops  property  values;  negotiates 
with  property  owners  to  determine  availabil- 
ity of  assignable  land  options;  recommends 
preferred  site  from  service  and  real  estate 
standpoint.  Including  factors  of  price  and 
location. 

(C)  Analyzes  and  evaluates  all  real  estate 
factors  developed  In  surveys.  Determines  from 
a  construction  standpoint  whether  the  exist- 
ing facilities  are  adequate  as  is  or  with  re- 
modeling; whether  the  facility  should  be 
located  In  another  building  and  if  remodeling 
is  required:  or  whether  the  Department 
should  be  housed  in  a  new  facility,  and  makes 
appropriate  alternative  recommendations  to 
chief,  real  estote  branch  or  user.  Negotiates 
extension  agreements  for  current  quarters: 
negotiates  for  and  obtains  land  options  for 
appropriate  sites.  Prepares  complete  real 
estate    Information   regarding   each    project 


and  presents  to  appropriate  (space  using) 
unit  official  for  review.  Takes  necessary  ac- 
tion to  make  real  estate  transaction  accept- 
able from  a  service  standpoint.  Obtains  con- 
currence and  usee  as  basis  of  final  action 
within  delegated  authority  or  forwards  with 
recommendation  to  chief,  real  estate  branch. 
(D)  Prepares  Bidders  Package  for  use  In 
solicitation  for  agreements  to  lease  quarters 
on  all  proJecU  within  his  delegated  authority 
or  as  directed.  Such  a  package  may  Include 
one  or  more  of  the  following  advertisements, 
land  options,  forms  for  the  agreements  to 
lease  addendums  to  the  lease  containing  spe- 
clflc  building  requirements  determined  by 
the  real  estate  agent,  site  plans,  elevations 
and  floor  layouts.  Develops  bidders  and 
stimulates  competition,  furnishes  all  pro- 
spective bidders  with  Bidders  Package  for 
study  and  submission  of  proposals. 

|E)  Conducts  negotiations  with  bidders  In 
the  acquisition  of  postal  space  through 
lease  rental  agreement  or  assignable  land 
option  to  obtain  the  best  price  for  the  Gov- 
eriunent:  considers  in  these  negotiations 
adequacy  of  location  from  a  p>ostal  service 
standpoint,  prevailing  land  values  and  rental 
rates  for  comparable  property;  conformance 
to  city  ordinances  and  deed  restrictions;  mar- 
ketability of  optioned  land:  financial  re- 
sponsibility of  bidder  when  construction  Is 
Involved  and  bidder's  ability  to  obtain  fi- 
nancing at  fair  and  reasonable  rates.  Re- 
views and  analyzes  all  bids.  Takes  final  ac- 
tion within  delegated  authority  and  for- 
wards others  to  chief,  real  estate  branch  with 
recommendations. 

(P)  Supervises  preparation  of  site  plans 
and  elevations  and  recommends  design  of 
new  buildings:  advises  architects  and  engi- 
neers on  postal  requirements:  Inspects  build- 
ings during  construction  for  compliance  with 
contract.  Makes  final  Inspection  of  leased 
quarters  for  readiness  for  occupancy  and 
compliance  with  covenants  of  lease  agree- 
ment: makes  decision  as  to  the  date  the  In- 
stallation head  shall  accept  occupancy.  In 
so  doing,  there  rests  on  his  shoulders  the 
responsibility  for  any  mistakes  which  could 
bind  the  Government  for  liability  to  make 
payments  for  buildings  which  do  not  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  lease  agreement. 
Recommends  final  acceptance. 

(0)  Conducts  surveys  on  nonpostal  space 
In  Ooveriunent-owned  buildings;  recom- 
mends assignment  or  reassignment  of  space: 
studies  need  for  extensions,  remodeling  or 
structural  changes  and  in  collaboration  with 
regional  engineer  makes  appropriate  recom- 
mendations. At  direction  of  regional  real 
estate  manager,  collaborates  with  General 
Services  Administration  representatives  In 
determining  needed  changes  to  Government- 
owned  buildings. 

(H)  Confers  with  postal  officials,  property 
owners;  contractors:  the  Investing  public: 
bankers  and  mortgage  companies:  executives 
of  Industry,  airline  and  railroad  companies: 
municipal  bodies  such  as  city  councils,  zon- 
ihg  boards,  etc.:  and  with  public  officials  at 
all  levels.  Including  Congressmen  and  Sena- 
tors In  negotiating  for  acquisition  of  postal 
space  and  the  resolvement  of  difficulties  en- 
countered. Confers  with  officials  of  other 
Government  agencies  In  connection  with  the 
building  management  program. 

(1)  Conducts  special  difficult  Investiga- 
tions as  assigned. 

ORGANIZATIONAL    RELATIONSHIPS 

Reports  to  chief,  real  estate  branch. 

I  Standard    Position    Descriptions,    Occupa- 
tional Code  1170,  Chapter  C) 
Postal  Field  Sekvice  Standard  PosmoN 
9-85 
Salary  Level:  PPS-15 
Title:  Real  Estate  Officer 
Key  Position  Reference  No.  38 

BASIC    rONCTION 

Conducts  involved  and  difficult  surveys 
concerning  real  estate  such  as  sites,  leases 
and  space  matters,  appraises  land  and  prop- 
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«rty  values;  negotiates  with  bidders  for 
acquisition  of  property  through  leases,  rental 
agreements,  assignable  land  options  or  pur- 
chase agreements. 

Note. — This  description  Is  limited  to  those 
positions  where  the  major  portion  of  the  In- 
cumbents  time  Is  devoted  to  lease  and  land 
procurement  cases,  which  require  a  high 
level  of  professional  real  estate  competency 
and  which  Involve  complex  negotiations  and 
work  preliminary  to  negotiation  caused  by 
problems  such  as  high  land  values,  limited 
availability  of  property,  great  public  Interest, 
etc. 

DUTIES    AND    tESPONSIBIUTlES 

(A)  Conducts  surveys  in  Involved  and  dif- 
ficult lease  or  rental  cases  to  determine: 
prospects  of  obtaining  adequate  quarters  In 
existing  buildings;  availability  of  sites  and 
their  values  for  construction  of  appropriate 
facilities;  and  competitive  conditions  avail- 
able In  the  locality.  Negotiates  with  city  and 
local  civic  organizations  to  obtain  coopera- 
tion in  selecting  suitable  sites  and  stimulat- 
ing competition  for  postal  facility  develop- 
ment. 

(B)  Develops  market  data  and  funda- 
mental real  estate  information;  appraises 
land  and  develops  property  values;  nego- 
tiates with  property  owners  to  determine 
availability  of  assignable  land  options:  rec- 
ommends preferred  site  from  service  and 
real  estate  standpoint  including  factors  of 
price  and  location. 

(C)  Analyzes  and  evaluates  all  real  estate 
factors  developed  in  surveys.  Determines 
from  a  construction  standpoint  whether  the 
existing  facilities  are  adequate  as  Is  or  with 
remodeling;  whether  the  facility  should  be 
located  In  another  building  and  if  remodel- 
ing Is  required:  or  whether  the  Department 
should  be  housed  In  a  new  facility,  and  makes 
appropriate  alternative  recommendations  to 
chief,  real  estate  branch  or  user.  Negotiates 
extension  agreements  for  current  quarters; 
negotiates  for  and  obtains  land  options  for 
appropriate  sites.  Prepares  complete  real  es- 
tate Information  regarding  each  project  and 
presents  to  appropriate  (space  using)  unit 
official  for  review.  Takes  necessary  action  to 
make  real  estate  transaction  acceptable  from 
a  service  standpoint.  Obtains  concurrence 
and  uses  as  basis  of  final  action  within  dele- 
gated authority  or  forwards  with  recom- 
mendation to  regional  chief,  real  estate 
branch, 

(D)  Prepares  "Bidders  Package"  for  use 
in  solicitation  for  agreements  to  lease  quar- 
ters on  all  projects  within  his  delegated  au- 
thority or  as  directed.  Such  a  package  may 
include  one  or  more  of  the  following:  adver- 
tisements, land  options,  forms  for  the  agree- 
ments to  lease  addendums  to  the  lease  con- 
taining specific  building  requirements  de- 
termined by  the  Real  Estate  Agent,  site 
plans,  elevations  and  floor  layouts.  De- 
velops bidders  and  stimulates  competition, 
furnishes  all  prospective  bidders  with  Bid- 
ders Package  for  study  and  submission  of 
proposals. 

(E)  Conducts  negotiations  with  bidders 
in  the  acquisition  of  postal  space  through 
lease  rental  agreement  or  assignable  land 
option  to  obtain  the  best  price  for  the  Gov- 
ernment: considers  in  these  negotiations 
adequacy  of  location  from  a  postal  service 
standpoint,  prevailing  land  values  and  rental 
rates  for  comparable  property;  conformance 
to  city  ordinances  and  deed  restrictions; 
marketability  of  optioned  land;  financial  re- 
sponsibility of  bidder  when  construction  is 
involved  and  bidder's  ability  to  obtain  fi- 
nancing at  fair  and  reasonable  rates.  Reviews 
and  .analyzes  all  bids.  Takes  final  action 
within  delegated  authority  and  forwards 
others  to  chief,  real  estate  branch  with 
recommendations. 

(F)  Supervisee  preparation  of  site  plans 
and  elevations  and  recommends  design  of 
new  buildings;  advises  architects  and  engi- 
neers on  postal  requirements;  Inspects  build- 


ings during  construction  for  compliance  with 
contract.  Makes  final  Inspection  of  leased 
quarters  for  readiness  for  occupancy  and 
compliance  with  covenants  of  lease  agree- 
ment; makes  decision  as  to  date  the  installa- 
tion head  shall  accept  occupancy.  In  so 
doing,  there  rests  on  his  shoulders  the  re- 
sponsibility for  any  mistakes  which  could 
bind  the  Government  for  liability  to  make 
payments  for  buildings  which  do  not  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  lease  agreement. 
Recommends  final  acceptance. 

(G)  Conducts  surveys  on  nonpostal  space 
in  Government-owned  buildings;  recom- 
mends assignment  or  reassignment  of  space; 
studies  need  for  extensions,  remodeling  or 
structural  changes  and  In  collaboration  with 
Regional  Engineer  makes  appropriate  recom- 
mendations. At  direction  of  chief,  real  estate 
branch,  collaborates  with  General  Services 
Administration  representatives  in  determin- 
ing needed  changes  to  Government-owned 
buildings. 

(H)  Confers  with  postal  officials,  property 
owners;  contractors;  the  investing  public; 
bankers  and  mortgage  companies:  executives 
of  indiistry;  airline  and  railroad  companies; 
municipal  bodies  such  as  city  councils,  zon- 
ing boards,  etc.:  and  with  public  officials  at 
all  levels,  including  Congressmen  and  Sen- 
ators in  negotiating  for  acquisition  of  postal 
space  and  resolvement  of  difficulties  en- 
countered. Confers  with  officials  of  other 
Government  agencies  in  connection  with  the 
building  management  program. 

(I)  Conducts  special  difficult  investiga- 
tions as  assigned. 

ORGANIZATIONAL    RELATIONSHIPS 

Reports  to  chief,  real   estate  branch. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NIX.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  of  the  full 
committee. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  legislation  (H,R.  14933) 
which  will  permit  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral to  provide  premium  pay  to  employ- 
ees of  the  postal  field  service  for  Irregular 
and  unscheduled  overtime. 

This  legislation  is  recommended  by 
the  Postmaster  General,  and  was  favor- 
ably reported  by  our  committee  without 
any  opposing  votes. 

The  basic  purpose  of  this  legislation  is 
to  extend  to  postal  field  service  employ- 
ees, benefits  which  have  been  enjoyed  by 
the  majority  of  our  Government  em- 
ployees since  1954.  This  legislation  will 
permit  the  Postmaster  General  to  pro- 
vide premium  pay  for  certain  postal  em- 
ployees when  he  determines  that  the 
position  of  the  employee  requires  him  to 
perform  irregular  and  unscheduled  over- 
time that  cannot  be  controlled  adminis- 
tratively. 

The  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Postal  Ojjerations,  the  gentleman  from 
Permsylvania  [Mr.  Nix],  the  ranking 
minority  member,  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Cunningham],  and  other 
members  of  the  subcommittee  are  to  be 
congratulated  for  their  time  and  effort 
in  processing  this  legislation  so  that  it 


least  of  which  is  that  it  represents  an 
extravagance  and  spending  of  the  tax- 
payer's money  that  we  can  ill  afford  dur- 
ing this  period  of  budget  cutting  and 
belt  tightening. 

H.R.  14933  should  be  sent  back  to  the 
committee,  and  it  should  not  be  brought 
up  again  until  or  unless  the  Nation  can 
afford  the  magnificence  it  bestows  on 
only  a  few  top-level  employees  in  the 
Dost^&l  service 

The  $4.3  million  price  tag  of  this  bill 
represents  an  unjustifiable  average 
yearly  salary  increase  of  $3,030  for  1,430 
prestige  positions  in  the  postal  service. 
The  positions  intended  to  be  covered  by 
this  bill,  postal  service  officers,  real  estate 
oflBcers,  and  inspectors,  are  already  high- 
level  jobs,  levels  10  through  15,  which 
now  pay  up  to  $17,295  per  year,  and 
which  will  automatically  be  increased  up 
to  a  maximum  of  $18,161  next  July  first— 
and  that  is  not  far  away. 

I  submit  that  these  jobs  now  pay  the 
high  salaries  they  do  principally  in  recog- 
nition of  the  erratic  work  schedules  In- 
volved. In  fact,  a  prerequisite  to  being 
appointed  to  one  of  these  jobs  is  a  per- 
sonal interview  in  the  presence  of  fami- 
lies so  that  the  prospective  employee  will 
fully  understand  the  demands  and  re- 
quirements of  the  job.  These  1,430 
prestige  positions  are  now  doing  very  well 
as  far  as  pay  is  concerned.  They  each  re- 
ceived a  6  percent  salary  increase  in  De- 
cember retroactive  to  October  1,  and  they 
will  receive  another  5  percent  increase 
this  coming  July. 

There  is  simply  no  justification  for 
giving  almost  all  these  top  level  people 
a  yearly  bonanza  of  over  $3,000  each  at 
a  time  when  they  have  received  two  sub- 
stantial pay  raises  in  7  months  and  when 
the  total  Federal  payroll  is  automati- 
cally being  increased  by  another  billion 
dollars. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind 
that  in  passing  out  this  largess  to  a  few 
employees  we  are  doing  absolutely  noth- 
ing in  this  bill  for  the  thousands  of  clerks, 
carriers,  and  other  rank  and  file  em- 
ployees upon  whom  we  depend  to  actu- 
ally move  the  mail.  In  addition,  this  bill 
does  nothing  for  any  of  the  postmasters 
in  our  districts  who  are  required  to  work 
many  hours  overtime  every  week  and  it 
does  nothing  for  any  of  the  working  su- 
pervisory personnel  in  any  post  office. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  regular 
clerks  and  carriers  in  the  postal  service 
today  are,  in  most  cases,  being  denied 
overtime  work  so  that  they  are  unable  to 
augment  their  take-home  salaries.  I  am 
certain  that  they  would  be  happy  to  work 
all  the  overtime  that  could  be  made  avail- 
able to  them.  Most  certainly  they  would 
be  tickled  to  be  included  in  the  yearly 
bonanza  that  is  built  into  this  bill. 

I  do  not  think  any  of  us  should  be  tak- 
en in  by  the  argument  that  these  top 
level  people  cannot  control   the  hours 


could  be  considered  here  today  by  the    they  work.  They  are  under  no  rigid  daily 


House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  compelled  to  op 


supervision  and  I  am  unable  to  believe 
that  when  a  postal  service  officer  knows 
he  is  to  spend  4  hours  at  a  testimonial 
banquet  at  night  or  at  a  post  office  dedi- 
cation on  a  Saturday  that  he  is  not  able 
to  arrange  his  workweek  accordingly. 
Frankly,  if  he  is  not  smart  enough  to  do 


pose  this  legislation  for  a  number  of    so  he  should  not  have  the  job  in  the  first 
reasons  I  consider  to  be  valid,  not  the    place. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  up  until  3  years  ago 
supervisors  In  the  posUl  service  in  levels 
8  and  above  could  not  be  paid  for  any 
overtime  that  might  be  worked.  Any  such 
supervisor  who  performed  overtime  or 
holiday  work  was  granted  compensatory 

time time  off— In  an  amount  equal  to 

the  overtime  or  hoUday  work.  The  Pay 
Act  of  1965.  for  the  first  time,  permitted 
supervisors  to  be  paid  overtime  in  Ueu 
of  compensatory  time  in  the  discretion 
of  the  Postmaster  General. 

Even  so.  from  all  the  evidence  we  have, 
the  Postmaster  General  is  strict  with 
•  this  discretionary  authority"  hs  it  re- 
lates to  payment  for  overtime  worked  by 
supervisors  In  the  middle  and  upper 
sjrades.  It  Is  still  a  policy  that  wherever 
possible  these  employees  are  required  to 
take  compensatory  time. 

This  blU.  as  I  indicated  earlier,  will  not 
help  the  supervisors  or.  in  fact,  any  of 
the  rank  and  file  postal  employees  Its 
benefits  are  limited  to  relatively  few 
prestige  positions  In  the  service  that  are 
already  well  paid  and  for  which  there  are 
long  waiting  hsts.  As  an  example  of  how 
coveted  these- jobs  are.  for  26  service  offi- 
cer appointments  in  calendar  year  1967. 
4  862  employees  competed  on  the  exami- 
nation—187  applicants  for  every  single 
position  available.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  testifies  eloquently  to  the  fact  that 
these  are  coveted  jobs  and  they  are  not 
suffering  from  lack  of  remuneration. 

I  also  wish  to  point  out  that  there  is 
a  very  serious  built-in  Inequity  in  this  bill 
that  Is  bound  to  cause  untold  problems 
and  that  will  certainly  do  Uttle  to  help 
the  morale  of  the  employees  involved. 
The  bill  specifically  exempts  employees 
in  salary  levels  16  and  above  from  the 
premium  pay  bonanza.  There  are  now 
104  posUl  inspectors  In  levels  16  through 
20.  If  this  bill  is  enacted  most  of  these 
inspectors  will  be  making  less  money 
than  many  Lnspectors  in  levels  14  and  15. 
For  example,  an  inspector  now  in  the 
top  step  of  level  15  will  receive  $18,161 
under  the  July  1  pay  crhedule.  When  you 
add  his  premium  bonanza  of  $3,030.  his 
total  take-home  pay  will  be  $21,191.  This 
is  more  money  than  will  be  eained  by  any 
employee  in  level  16.  all  employees  in 
steps  1  through  8  of  level  17.  all  em- 
ployees in  steps  1  through  4  In  level  18. 
and  all  employees  in  the  first  step  of  level 
19.  This  completely  distorts  and  destroys 
any  concept  that  "pay  distinctions  shall 
be  maintained  in  keeping  with  work  and 
performance  distinctions"  as  required 
by  the  Salai-y  Reform  Act  of  1962. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  summary,  this  is  not 
a  good  biU  and  it  most  certainly  is  not  a 
bill  that  we  should  be  considering  at 
this  time,  our  present  total  Federal  pay- 
roll is  now  at  a  staggering  all-time  high 
of  S25  billion  per  year.  It  will  be  further 
automatically  increased  another  billion 
dollars  this  coming  July  1.  I  see  no  justi- 
fication for  adding  another  $4.3  million 
this  year  just  in  an  attempt  to  pay  more 
money  to  a  few  prestige  positions  that 
are  already  well  paid. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  only  last  week 
we  crossed  the  $352  billion  mark  in  the 
Federal  debt.  And  I  am  sure  I  do  not  have 
to  tell  you.  for  you  are  hearing  the  re- 


ports being  circulated  in  the  House,  just 
as  I  am.  that  the  debt  celling  is  going  to 
have  to  be  raised  again  this  year. 

I  sincerely  and  earnestly  urge  that  this 
bill  will  be  rejected  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5  min- 
utes to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Montana,  a  member  of  the  full  commit- 
tee and  a  member  of  the  .sulxrommlttee. 
Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairrfian.  I  rise  to 
support  H.R.  14933.  The  bill  corrects  an 
Inequity  In  the  law  In  that  it  provides 
for  a  differential  In  lieu  of  overtime  pay 
for  certain  postal  employees  who  work 
long.  Irregular,  and  unsupervised  over- 
time hours.  Postal  employees  are  exempt 
from  a  similar  pay  differential  now  au- 
thorized for  most  other  Government  em- 
ployees. H.R.  14933  is  supported  by  Mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Overtime  pay  Is  authorized  for  most 
postal  employees,  but  not  for  postal  In- 
spectors and  cerUUn  other  employees 
who  have  no  supervisor  to  authorize  pre- 
mium pay  and  are  responsible  for  deter- 
mining their  own  hours  of  work. 

A  postal  Inspector  must  protect  the 
U.S.  malls  against  the  results  of  natural 
disasters  such  as  hurricanes  and  the  like 
as  well  as  accidents  such  as  airline  and 
train  wrecks.  The  thief  who  steals  social 
security  checks  from  mail  boxes  Is  ap- 
prehended by  postal  Inspectors.  All  of 
these  duties  are  In  the  natme  of  emer- 
gencies. Work  must  be  done  without  any 
present  administrative  plan.  There  Is  no 
room  for  the  clock  watcher  In  this  kind 
of  work,  while  there  Is  the  need  for 
round-the-clock  work. 

Only  the  postal  Inspector  on  a  case 
can  determine  the  need  for  continued 
surveillance  of  a  criminal.  An  FBI  man 
who  has  the  occasion  to  work  on  the 
same  case  with  a  postal  Inspector  re- 
ceives premium  pay  differential  for  his 
extra  hours  while  the  postal  Inspector 
does  not.  This  situation  will  be  remedied 
by  the  psAsage  of  this  bill. 

The  language  of  the  bill  Is  general  and 
authorizes  the  Postmaster  General  to 
determine  the  particular  employee  who 
win  be  entitled  to  the  benefits.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  real  estate  officers  and  postal 
service  officers  who  have  to  disregard  the 
clock  and  work  over  50  hours  per  week 
will  be  Included  by  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral for  the  same  reasons  as  a  postal 
inspector. 

Real  esUte  officers  must  negotiate 
property  rights  when  city  councils,  zon- 
ing boards,  and  others  are  able  to  meet 
with  him;  which  Is  usually  at  nignt.  Cer- 
tainly, the  Federal  Government  benefits 
by  many  thousands  of  dollars  when  con- 
tracts and  leases  favorable  to  the  Federal 
Government  are  agreed  to. 

Postal  service  officers  are  the  trouble- 
shooters  of  the  Post  Office  Department. 
They  work  out  of  regional  offices  and 
do  extensive  traveling.  Their  work  basic- 
ally Involves  cleaning  up  distribution 
and  transportation  bottlenecks.  In  a 
postal  system  that  delivers  niore  mail 
than  all  of  the  other  postal  systems  of  the 
world  combined,  there  are  countless 
problems.  These  men  must  be  on  the  job 
constantly  when  a  problem  develops  in 


a  post  office,  because  the  mall  continues 
to  come  In  and  there  is  no  place  to  store 
it.  It  must  be  gotten  out. 

All  of  these  employees  have  to  travel 
on  Simdays  and  holidays.  If  they  worked 
for  any  other  department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, they  would  receive  premium 
pay  for  their  extra  hours. 

The  Postmaster  General  Is  given  the 
discretion  to  apply  the  benefits  of  this 
bill  In  situations  that  require  it.  In  the 
same  way  that  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission Is  applying  the  same  kind  of 
rules  today  for  other  Government  em- 
ployees. 

I  believe  that  fairness  requires  the 
passage  of  this  bill.  A  postal  inspector 
guarding  and  collecting  mail  scattered 
over  the  scene  of  an  air  crash  deserves 
extra  pay  for  his  extra  work.  I  hope  the 
House  will  support  the  bill. 

METHOD   or    APPOINTMENTS 
POSTAL  SEKVICE  OrPlCEBS 

Beginning  in  1962.  postal  ser\ice  offi- 
cers have  been  recommended  for  ap- 
pointment by  the  regional  director  sub- 
ject to  approval  by  the  headquarters 
office. 

The  advisory  service  is  not  used  in 
connection  with  these  appointments.  One 
of  the  qualifications  for  a  postal  service 
officer  Is  that  the  individual  have  a  mini- 
mum of  5  years  In  the  postal  ser\ice. 

The  first  step  in  making  the  appoint- 
ments was  an  examination  open  to  all 
postal  field  service  employees  who  had 
the  minimum  qualifications  which,  as  I 
have  indicated,  included  5  years  in  the 
postal  ser%'ice. 

Those  employees  who  successfully 
completed  the  written  examination  were 
given  a  personal  Interview  In  the  pres- 
ence of  their  families,  so  that  all  would 
understand  the  demands  that  were  an- 
ticipated of  the  postal  field  seri'ice 
officer. 

Selection  was  made  by  the  regional  di- 
rector from  among  those  in  his  region, 
based  on  the  written  examination,  the 
personal  interview,  and  the  background 
and  personality  of  the  individual. 

No  register  was  established,  and  the 
action  taken  really  was  in  the  nature  of 
a  promotion  based  solely  on  merit.  The 
regional  director's  selection  was  subject 
to  approval  by  the  headquarters  staff. 

This  system  was  initiated  in  1962.  when 
the  examinaition  was  given  to  539  appli- 
cants. 257  of  whom  passed  the  examina- 
tion. The  most  recent  examination  was 
?lven  in  March  1967  to  4,862  employees, 
1,013  of  whom  passed  the  examination. 
Appointments  actually  made  from  the 
various  examinations  are  as  follows: 
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Calendar  year: 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1968 

1966 

1967. 


Appointments 

24 

24 

_ 23 

52 

, 121 

._. 26 


REAL   ESTATE    OFPICERS 

The  qualification  standards  are  pre- 
scribed hy  the  Post  Office  Department 
and  approved  by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission. The  major  qualification  is  that 
the  individual  have  a  background  and  ex- 
perience in  real  estate  matters. 


An  unassembled  examination  is  given 
that  Is  an  examination  strictly  on  the 
basis  of  backgroxmd  and  experience. 

Appointments  are  made  by  the  regional 
director  solely  on  the  basis  of  background 
qualifications  and  experience. 

Let  us  understand.  A  postal  Inspector 
must  protect  the  U.S.  mails  against  the 
result  of  national  or  natural  disasters,  or 
whatever  disasters,  such  as  hurricanes 
and  the  like,  as  well  as  accidents,  such  as 
airline  and  train  wrecks.  The  thief  who 
steals  social  security  checks  from  mail- 
boxes is  apprehended  by  postal  Inspec- 
tors. 

All  of  these  duties  are  in  the  nature  of 
emergencies.  Work  must  be  done  with- 
out any  administrative  preplan.  There  is 
no  room  for  the  clockwaitcher  in  this 
kind  of  work,  while  there  is  the  need  for 
around-the-clock  work.  Only  the  postal 
inspector  on  a  case  can  determine  the 
need  for  continued  surveillance  of  a 
criminal  or  of  a  suspected  criminal. 

An  FBI  agent,  who  has  to  work  on  the 
.same  case  with  a  postal  Inspector,  re- 
ceives premium  pay  differential  for  his 
extra  hours,  while  the  postal  Inspector, 
working  side  by  side  with  the  FBI  agent, 
does  not  get  the  premium  pay.  He  does 
not  get  the  time  and  a  half  overtime  pay. 
This  situation  will  be  remedied  by  the 
passage  of  this  bill,  which  is  so  very  wel- 
come to  me.  as  It  is  to  the  chairman  of 
our  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Nnc]. 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OLSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
point  out  for  the  record  and  to  the 
Members  of  Congress  that  most  of  the 
postal  inspectors  are  picked  on  an  equal 
basis,  about  half  Democrat  and  half 
Republican.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  OLSEN.  That  is  correct.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  real  distinction  among 
the  politics,  but  1  think  It  works  out 
about  that  way. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
aentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OLSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  yielding. 

Will  the  gentleman  advise  the  Mem- 
bers if  we  are  having  any  trouble  recruit- 
ing any  of  these  three  categories — the 
field  inspection  service  employees,  the 
regional  real  estate  officers,  or  the  re- 
gional field  service  officers? 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Yes.  we  are.  We  are  hav- 
ing our  problems  recruiting  them.  What 
Is  worse,  after  we  have  recruited  these 
people  In  these  grades,  we  have  a  terrible 
problem  of  losing  them  to  private  in- 
dustry and  to  the  classified  service. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  does  the 
?entleman  mean.  If  he  will  yield  further, 
that  the  turnover  is  too  rapid  and  there 
is  not  enough  tenure  in  the  inspection 
service  and  among  the  92-odd  real 
estate  agents  and  the  308  field  service 
officers?  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Yes.  This  is  our  problem. 
We  foresee  that  our  recruitment  of  this 
standard  of  person  will  be  hampered  in 
the  future  if  we  do  not  take  this  step. 


Mr.  HALL.  Can  the  gentleman  tell  the 
Members  whether  or  not  there  is  a  wait- 
ing list  for  appointment  to  any  of  these 
positions  in  the  postal  service?  The  in- 
formation I  have  is  that  there  Is  a  rather 
long  list  of  applicants  waiting  appoint- 
ment for  all  three  of  these  ser\'ices,  which 
would  Indicate  to  me— as  a  former  per- 
sonnel officer — that  maybe  it  is  a  pretty 
good  job. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentle- 
man is  correct,  there  is  a  waiting  list.  It 
is  because  we  have  not  upgraded  our 
standards  as  we  should.  We  find  we 
should  upgrade  the  standards  in  these 
fields,  and  we  should  upgrade  the  grade 
level  at  which  they  are  employed,  and  do 
It  in  advance,  so  that  we  do  not  lose  them 
after  we  get  them. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman advise  us  whether  this  $4,369,000 
Is  In  the  Presidential  budget  for  this  year 
or  not? 

Mr.  OLSEN.  I  cannot  advise  the  gen- 
tleman about  that,  but  I  will  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman,  the  chairman 
of  our  subcommittee. 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  to  me,  I  am  informed  it  is 
in  the  Presidential  budget  for  this  fiscal 
year. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further.  I  will  say  that 
I  was  unable  to  find  it  in  the  budget,  but 
the  gentleman's  statement  is  certainly  of 
value  as  far  as  Information  Is  concerned. 
I  think  there  is  some  justice  for  this  as 
far  as  the  Inspection  service  is  concerned. 
My  consideration  and  my  worry  is  about 
the  timing— the  timing  of  bringing  this 
to  the  floor  of  the  Congress  In  view  of 
the  planned  deficit  in  this  year's  budget. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  for  his  contri- 
bution. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OLSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a 
question  relative  to  the  exclusion  of  em- 
ployees in  those  salary  levels  of  PPS-16 
and  above,  why  was  it  cut  off  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  OLSEN.  I  believe  the  answer  is 
that  those  people  who  are  PFS-16  and 
above  are  much  like  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress; they  determine  their  own  hours. 
Mr.  CASEY.  The  gentleman  just  stated 
to  me  a  justification  for  the  overtime  for 
those  below  the  16  level,  based  on  the 
fact  that  they  do  have  overtime  work 
and  work  more  or  less  on  their  own 
without  supervision;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Yes.  If  I  may  interrupt 
there,  the  bill  would  provide  that  the 
Postmaster  General  would  determine 
that  the  Individual  person  in  that  in- 
dividual slot  would  get  the  overtime  pay, 
at  liis  own  determination. 

Mr.  CASEY.  We  are  still  talking  about 
level  16  and  below? 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Yes,  we  are.  For  16  and 
above  it  is  the  judgment  of  the  commit- 
tee that  the  salary  is  high  enough  that 
they  should  have  to  expect  odd-hour  em- 
ployment because  on  another  day  they 
could  shorten  their  hours. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Montana  has  expired. 

Mr.  NEX.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  the 
gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  CASEY.  The  criticism  was  heard 
earlier — and  it  is  one  which  has  been 
raised  to  me  by  some  of  my  interested 
constituents — relative  to  those  in  level  16. 
They  are  frozen,  while  there  could  be 
those  in  level  15  or  even  level  14  who 
would  by  reason  of  this  bill  make  more, 
under  the  limitation,  which  is  up  to 
PFS-18. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Yes.  That  complaint  is 
well  taken,  but  the  committee  thought  It 
had  to  draw  the  line  somewhere,  and 
this  is  where  we  draw  the  line. 

Mr.  CASEY.  If  we  are  going  to  try  to 
keep  things  on  a  fairly  equitable  basis, 
why  was  the  limitation,  instead  of  16, 
not  made  at  18?  Can  the  gentleman  tell 
me  that? 

Mr.  OLSEN.  I  would  say  that  hap- 
pened in  the  committee.  That  is  all  I  can 
say.  We  did  the  best  we  could. 

Mr.  CASEY.  What  would  be  the  gen- 
tleman's opinion  as  to  removing  this  lim- 
itation on  level  16  and.  say,  taking  it  up 
to  level  17? 

Mr.  OLSEN.  My  own  opinion  would 
be  we  should  not  have  any  limitation,  but 
I  did  not  win  in  the  committee.  Tlie 
committee  decided  we  would  have  this 
limitation.  Pi-ankly,  that  is  what  hap- 
pened. 

Mr.  CASEY.  I  hate  to  see  this  discrim- 
ination, so  to  speak,  against  level  16. 1  am 
sure  those  people  are  working  just  as 
hard  as  the  people  in  level  15  or  14,  yet 
they  will  be  frozen  at  the  16  level. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Yes.  It  is  a  question  that 
their  base  pay  is  higher.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman,  but  we  had  to  make  a  deci- 
sion, and  that  is  how  it  was  made. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Perhaps  we  can  offer  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  I  am  not  the  chairman 
of  this  subcommittee.  I  am  going  to  stay 
with  the  chairman,  because  I  am  kind  of 
locked  in.  too. 

Mr.  CASEY.  I  understand.  This  is  not 
being  considered  under  a  closed  rule, 
and  it  would  be  subject  to  an  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Yes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Montana  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  minute. 
Will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  OLSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  the  gentleman 
comment  on  the  effect  on  promotions 
this  woiJd  have,  as  between  levels  15 
and  16? 

Mr.  OLSEN.  I  did  not  know  that  that 
would  make  any  difference. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  mean 
the  difference  in  pay  would  make  no 
difference? 

Mr.  OLSEN.  I  did  not  know  that  there 
would  be  any  effect  upon  promotions  in 
this  field. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  would  anyone  want 
a  promotion  if  he  could  make  more 
money  at  a  lower  grade  than  a  higher 
grade? 
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Mr.  OLSEN.  I  understand  the  gentle- 
man s  point.  If  he  could  contemplate 
and  have  some  assurance  that  his  over- 
time would  be  so  great,  perhaps  he  would 
stay  at  the  lower  grade.  But  I  do  not  be- 
lieve he  could  plan  on  that. 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OUBEN.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  POOL.  I  agree  with  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  fMr.  CasbyI  said 
a  while  ago.  I  am  going  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  raise  the  salary  level  to 
PFS-17.  and  also  to  raise  the  regional 
oCBces  to  PFS-16  I  believe  that  would 
be  more  reasonable  and  more  equitable, 
if  the  House  will  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 

[  Mr.  CXTNlTDfCHAM  1 . 

Mr  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  14933.  This  bUl 
passed  the  committee  unanimously  with 
the  exception  of  one  member  who  voted 
•present."  This  legislation  comes  to  us  as 
a  request  from  the  Post  OfHce  Depart- 
ment. I  belipve  the  request  for  this  leg- 
islation is  reasonable  and  proper. 

I  will  not  go  into  the  details  on  this 
legislation,  because  they  have  been  ex- 
plained most  adequately  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Postal  Oper- 
ations, the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia. [Mr.  Nixl.  of  which  subcommittee 
I  am  the  ranking  minority  member. 

I  believe  in  economy,  too.  but  these 
men  that  we  are  considering  here  have 
important  tasks  to  perform,  and  we  must 
pay  them  an  adequate  wage  in  order  to 
keep  them.  We  had  an  experience  in 
Nebraska  not  too  long  ago  involving  the 
Post  Office  Department  where  they  insti- 
tuted the  small  plane  air  taxi  service 
for  the  delivery  of  mail  from  one  point  to 
another  point  vn  Nebraska. 

About  2  or  3  days  after  this  service 
was  inaugurated,  the  plane  crashed  and 
killed  the  two  pilots,  scattering  the  mall 
over  a  large  area.  A  lot  of  it  was  par- 
tially burned  and  some  of  it  was  totally 
burned.  This  required  the  postal  inspec- 
tors to  get  on  the  Job  immediately  and 
work  long  hours  with  very  little  sleep 
over  long  periods  of  time  In  trying  to 
retrieve  this  mail,  and  Identify  the  par- 
tially burned  mall,  and  put  it  on  its  way. 
and  do  all  of  the  other  things  necessary 
to  protect  this  mail  from  being  lost. 

These  men  are  called  upon  to  do  this 
type  of  emergency  work  as  well  as  many 
other  types  of  emergency  work  through- 
out the  year.  Yet  they  get  no  additional 
salary  for  this  extra  duty.  They  do  get 
a  per  diem  and  they  do  get  travel  ex- 
pense, but  so  far  as  their  salary  is  con- 
cerned, they  could  work  7  days  a  week 
for  several  weeks  at  a  time  with  no  addi- 
tional compensation  for  their  overtime. 
So  there  is  a  big  burden  placed  on  them 
here,  and  they  get  no  extra  pay  for  it. 
This  legislation  takes  care  of  that  in- 
equity. It  only  brings  these  three  cate- 
gories of  postal  employees  up  to  the 
status  of  persons  in  equal  typ>es  of  em- 
ployment in  the  classified  service. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  simply  want  to  say 
in  conclusion  that  I  support  this  bill 
because  there  is  an  inequity  which  exists 
here,  and  this  bill  will  take  care  of  that 
inequity.  I  do  hope  that  there  will  be 


no  crippling  amendments  and  that  we 
can  pass  this  blU  and  go  on  with  other 
business  that  we  have  and  take  care  of 
the  other  things  we  have  to  do  In  our 
oCDces  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Hall]. 

Mr.  HALL.   Mr.   Chairman.   I  simply 
rise  and  take  this  time  because  I  am  in- 
terested in  the  correct  record,  as  I  am 
sure  are  the  gentlemen  who  are  spon- 
soring this  bill  on  the  floor.  A  while  ago 
in  the  colloquy  and  general  debate  which 
was  advanced  for  the  purpose  of  infor- 
mation only,   the   question   was   asked 
about  whether  this  was  included  in  the 
Presidents  1969  budget  or  not.  I  believe 
we  received  the  statement,  if  I  under- 
stood it  correctly,  that  it  was  in  the 
budget.  Without  being  in  the  position  of 
trying   to  do  other  than  confirm   that 
statement.  I  have  talked  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  and  especially  the 
Subcommittee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  have  been  told  that  it  is  not 
in  the  President's  fiscal  year  1969  budget. 
Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wonder  if 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  could 
give  us  some  reassurance  as  to  where 
this  money  is  coming  from,  as  to  whether 
it  is  conUined  in  the  budget  or  not.  and 
can  tell  the  members  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  about  the  plans  for  meeting  this 
proposed  pay  increase. 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Missouri 
yield  to  me  at  this  point? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  shall  be  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  every 
assurance  from  authoritative  sources 
that  this  sum  is  contained  in  the  budget 
of  the  Postmaster  General  as  a  part  of 
the  Presidential  budget.  I  cannot  put  my 
finger  on  the  particular  amount  as  sep- 
arated from  the  total  figure  as  contained 
in  the  budget.  However.  I  have  informa- 
tion upon  which  I  can  rely  that  it  Is 
included  in  that  budget. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  sure 
that  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  realizes  the  spirit  in  which 
I  raise  this  question,  at  a  time  of  a 
planned  deficit,  at  a  time  when  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  executive  branch  has  used 
the  Congress,  indeed,  as  a  whipping  boy. 
at  a  time  of  increases  across  the  board, 
when  instead  this  should  be  a  time  of 
austerity,  bearing  in  mind  the  fiscal  pos- 
ture of  this  Government. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  has  expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  the 
gentleman  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
be  sure  that  I  understand  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  which 
handled  this  legislation,  when  he  said 
that  this  amount  is  contained  in  the 
budget  and  that  the  gentleman  has  re- 
ceived assurance  from  his  staff  or  from 
the  Post  Office  Department  auid  its  repre- 
sentatives that  this  sum  Is  contained  in 
the  budget  although,  perhaps.  It  may  be 
contained  in  a  contingency  fund  or  a 
service  fund  but  not  as  a  line-Item  for 
this  purpose. 


Is  my  understanding  of  the  situation 
correct? 

Mr.  NEX.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  will  yield  fxu^her,  I 
can  assure  the  gentleman  that  this 
amount  Is  contained  In  the  budget.  Now. 
In  what  form  It  Is  contained,  I  cannot 
furnish  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
that  Information.  However,  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  that 
I  understand  thoroughly  his  position 
and  I  appreciate  and  respect  his  continu- 
ing concern  with  reference  to  fiscal  and 
financial  matters.  However,  as  to  the 
specific  question  which  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Missouri  has  posed,  I 
repeat  that  I  am  convinced  it  Is  a  part  of 
the  President's  budget. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well.  now.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
yield  to  me  at  that  point? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa. 
Mr.  GROSS.  This  $4,300,000  expendi- 
ture Is  either  In  the  budget  or  It  is  not. 
And,  if  we  are  being  assured  that  the 
Post  Office  Department  has  the  sum  of 
$4,300,000  in  loose  change  with  which  to 
pay  this  increase,  then  it  Is  my  opinion 
we  need  to  find  out  just  what  goes  on  in 
the  Post  Office  Department.  If  they 
can  come  up  with  $4,300,000  for  a  pur- 
pose of  this  kind  at  any  time,  without 
a  change  In  the  budget  as  submitted  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  we 
need  to  know  it.  It  Is  either  In  the  budget 
or  it  is  not. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Iowa  that  I  completely  agree  with  the 
gentleman,  and  say  further  that  this  at 
least  represents  excess  fat  on  the  crock 
of  milk.  I  have  been  twice  assured  by 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
by  the  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  which  handles  this  par- 
ticular appropriation  bill  that  this  Is  the 
case.  However.  I  have  now  made  that 
point  and  I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  [  Mr.  Olsen]  . 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  as- 
sure the  gentleman  from  Missouri  that 
this  represents  the  manner  In  which  the 
bill  came  to  us  for  our  consideration.  The 
Post  Office  Department  brought  It  to  us 
as  represented  by  the  chief  Inspector  of 
the  Post  Office  Department,  Mr.  Mon- 
tague, who  assured  us  that  this  would 
not  change  their  budget  In  any  manner 
whatsoever  and  that  It  was  provided  for. 
•Of  course  we  were  attracted  to  it  because 
we  want  to  encourage  the  operations  of 
the  postal  service. 

Mr.  HALL.  Does  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  and  the  members  of  his  com- 
mittee practice  the  scrutiny  of  line  items 
and  pltw:e  particular  emphasis  thereon 
with  reference  to  authorizations,  and 
would  this  In  effect  represent  a  repro- 
gramlng  of  the  already  authorized  fig- 
ures In  the  budget,  wherein  they  will  get 
this  $4.5  million  a  year? 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  I  am  sure  it  is 
not  a  line  item;  but  I  want  to  say  that  it 
Is  In  the  same  context  as  Is  contained  in 
the  reason  for  and  purposes  In  support- 
ing appropriations  as,  for  Instance,  for 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  It 
Is  the  same  proposition  where  they  have 
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the  approval  of  the  Department  and  they 
have  had  It  approved  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  I  am.  however,  advised  that 
It  is  not  a  line  item.  However,  I  am  ad- 
vised that  it  Is  an  Item  for  which  provi- 
sion has  been  made. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  just  want  to  say  In  answer 
to  the  gentleman  that  I  appreciate  his 
ti-ylng  to  help  with  this  troublesome 
problem.  I  believe  It  is  our  elected  duty 
that  we  should  face  up  to  the  fact  and 
point  out  to  the  appointed  bureaucrats 
in  the  Cabinet,  or  in  the  bureaus,  that 
when  they  wish  to  send  a  bill  down  to  the 
Congress  for  enactment  that  they  neces- 
sarily stay  within  the  budget  limits.  I 
have  lost  the  faith  the  gentleman  appar- 
ently has,  in  such  persons. 

I  have  seen  too  many  instances  when  it 
does  not  necessarily  so  follow. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  voice  my  support  today  for  H.R.  14933. 
a  bin  that  would  establish  an  eminently 
just  and  workable  method  of  paying  the 
many  postal  service  field  employees  now 
working  long  hours  of  overtime  without 
compensation. 

This  needed  piece  of  legislation  would 
give  the  Postmaster  General  authority 
to  provide  premium  pay  for  postal 
field  employees  who  put  in  significant 
amounts  of  unscheduled  overtime  at 
night,  on  Sundays,  and  on  holidays. 
These  employees,  whose  hours  of  duty 
cannot  be  controlled  administratively, 
are  charged  with  recognizing  circum- 
stances that  require  them  to  work  over- 
time. They  now  receive  no  extra  com- 
pensation whatsoever. 

Postal  operations,  as  we  all  know,  run 
24  hours  a  day  and  7  days  a  week  In 
every  city  and  hamlet  In  the  country. 
To  process  the  mall  and  to  assure  that  all 
administrative,  legal,  and  public  service 
requirements  are  fully  met  requires  the 
services  of  a  large  number  of  trained 
specialists  who  can  work  when  and 
where  the  circumstances  of  the  moment 
demand.  I  refer  to  inspectors  who  are 
pursuing  criminal  actions  or  who  are 
rushed  to  a  scene  of  a  plane  disaster 
to  secure  the  U.S.  mail,  or  postal  service 
officers  who  must  participate  in  both 
early  incoming  and  late  afternoon  peak 
mail  movements,  or  regional  real  estate 
officers  who  must  work  unpredictable 
hours  to  obtain  the  most  advantageous 
building  site  for  the  Government. 

Postal  inspectors,  postal  service  offi- 
cers, and  regional  real  estate  officers  now 
have  the  responsibility  of  working  longer 
than  8  hours  a  day  when  needed.  They 
are  unsupervised  for  the  most  part. 
Supervised  employees  can  apply  for 
overtime  when  needed,  and  their  super- 
visors can  authorize  overtime  payments. 
This  bin  will  enable  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral to  determine  which  positions  require 
unsupervised  and  irregular  overtime  and 
thus  correct  an  inequity.  This  legislation 
will  give  the  Postmaster  General  the  dis- 
cretion to  prescribe  an  armual  premixmi 
pay  differential  for  those  employees  of 
the  postal  field  service  whose  duties  pre- 
clude them  from  being  Included  in  the 
normal  pattern  applicable  to  overtime. 
I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  the 
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provision  of  the  bill  which  would  permit 
the  computation  of  an  inspector's  pay  on 
the  basis  of  260  days  per  year  as  com- 
pared to  the  present  312  days  is  only 
equitable.  It  will  not  increase  the  pay  of 
an  inspector  but  would,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  differential,  put  inspectors  on  the 
same  basis  as  investigators  in  other 
agencies. 

You  and  I  have  heard  no  great  vol- 
ume of  complaints  from  our  postal  offi- 
cials who  have  been  left  behind  in  the 
liberalization  of  premium  pay  for  postal 
employees.  This  is  a  tribute  to  the  con- 
scientiousness of  these  employees.  We 
must  recognize  our  obligations  and  pass 
as  quickly  as  possible  this  worthwhile 
legislation,  for  there  is  a  need  to  have 
fair  compensation  among  all  levels  of 
postal  employees,  especially  when  we 
have  already  established  a  precedent  for 
such  compensation  in  the  laws  relating 
to  other  Federal  employees. 

I  urge  the  speech'  passage  of  H.R. 
14933. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  our  postal  employees 
have  been  growing  at  a  phenomenal  rate, 
and  with  these  Increasing  duties  have 
come  extensive  demands  on  each  em- 
ployee's free  time. 

These  increasing  demands  for  after- 
hour  employee  efforts  require  more  flex- 
ibility than  is  now  available  to  most 
postal  employees.  Our  present  provisions 
do  not  meet  the  needs  of  today  because 
there  are  too  many  restrictions.  These 
restrictions  are  adjusted  quite  properly, 
I  believe,  in  H.R.  14933,  recently  reported 
out  of  committee. 

Briefly,  this  legislation  authorizes  the 
Postmaster  General  to  pay  a  percentage 
differential  of  basic  comperisation  to  cer- 
tain postal  fleld  serv'ice  employees  serv- 
ing in  selected  positions.  These  jobs  are 
those  in  which  the  hours  of  duty  cannot 
be  controlled  administratively,  and 
which  require  substantial  amounts  of  ir- 
regular, unscheduled,  overtime  and 
night,  Sunday  or  holiday  duty.  Under 
the  terms  of  this  bill,  the  employees 
would  be  responsible  for  recognizing, 
without  supervision,  circumstances  which 
require  them  to  remain  on  such  duty. 

Postal  operations  are  7-day-a-week, 
24-hour-a-day  activities,  although  we 
do  not  normally  think  of  our  mail  service 
in  these  terms.  Frequently  overlooked  are 
the  activities  of  the  inspectors  who  rush 
to  the  scene  of  a  plane  disaster  to  secure 
all  available  mail  or  relentlessly  search 
to  secure  the  return  of  lost  or  stolen 
packages.  Providing  adequate  mail  serv- 
ice during  these  times  certainly  requires 
more  than  the  routine  observance  of  the 
8-hour  day. 

Congress  made  some  attempts  to  pro- 
vide for  special  overtime  conditions  dur- 
ing 1965,  but  this  was  merely  an  effort 
to  allow  the  postal  employees  to  catch  up 
with  the  provisions  already  in  effect  for 
the  workers  employed  under  the  General 
Schedule  of  the  Classification  Act.  Pro- 
visions for  persons  filling  positions  re- 
quiring substantial  amoimts  of  imsched- 
uled  work  were  made  In  the  General 
Schedule  during  1954,  and  amended  by 
increasing  the  percentage  last  year. 
It  Is  extremely  important  for  Congress 


to  now  make  similar  provisions  for  per- 
sons employed  in  the  Postal  Field 
Service. 

I  urge  your  support  for  the  timely  pro- 
visions embodied  in  H.R.  14933. 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no 
further  requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a)  the 
portion    of    chapter    45    of    title    39.    United 
States  Code,  under  the  heading  •Hours  or 
Work  and  Overtime"  is  amended  by  adding 
Immediately  following  section   3577   thereof 
the  following  new  section: 
"§  3578.  Irregular,  unscheduled,  overtime  dif- 
ferential 
"(a)  The  Postmaster  General  may  provide 
premium   pay   to   employees   subject  to  the 
Postal  Field  Service  Schedule  other  than — 
"(1)   postmasters, 

"(2)  employees  referred  to  In  section  3581 
of  this  title. 

"(3)  employees  In  salary  levels  PPS-16  and 
above,  and 

"(4)  employees  In  regional  offices  In  salary 
levels  PPS-15  and  below  who  are  not  ex- 
empted, under  section  3575(a)  of  this  title, 
from  the  provisions  of  section  3573  thereof. 
In  positions  In  which  the  hours  of  duty  can- 
not be  controlled  administratively  and  which 
require  substantial  amounts  of  Irregular,  un- 
scheduled, overtime  duty  and  duty  at  night, 
on  Sundays,  and  on  holidays,  with  the  em- 
ployee generally  being  responsible  for  recog- 
nizing, without  supervision,  circumstances 
which  require  him  to  remain  on  duty. 

"(b)  Premium  pay  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  shall — 

"(1)  be  provided  on  an  annual  basis  under 
conditions  established ,  by  the  Postmaster 
General  in  lieu  of  any  other  premium  pay  to 
which  the  employee  otherwise  may  be  en- 
titled, and 

"(2)  be  determined  a«  an  appropriate  per- 
centage, not  less  than  10  per  centum  nor 
more  than  25  per  centum,  of  such  part  of 
the  rate  of  the  employee's  basic  compensa- 
tion as  does  not  exceed  the  maximum  pay 
step  for  salary  level  PPS-11. 

"(c)  An  employee  may  be  paid  premium 
pay  under  this  section  only  to  the  extent  that 
the  payment  does  not  cause  his  aggregate 
rate  of  compensation  for  any  pay  period  to 
exceed  the  maximum  rate  of  salary  level 
PP&-18." 

(b)  That  part  of  the  table  of  contents  of 
chapter  45  of  title  39.  United  States  Code, 
under  the  heading  "Hours  of  Work  and  Over- 
time" Is  amended  by  adding — 
"Irregular,  unscheduled,  overtime  com- 
pensation." 
immediately  below — 

"3577.  Workweek  of  postmasters  In  post  of- 
fices of  the  first,  second,  and  third 
classes.". 
Sec.  2.  Section  3575  (a)  of  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(a)   Sections  3571.  3573.  and  3574  of  this 
title  do  not  apply  to  postmasters,  rural  car- 
riers, postal  inspectors,  employees  in  salary 
levels  PFS-16  and  above,  and  such  employees 
In  regional  offices  in  salary  levels  PFS-15  and 
below  as  the  Postmaster  General  designates.". 
Sec.  3.  Section  3541  (d)  of  title  39.  United 
States    Code,    is    amended    by    striking    out 
"postal    Inspectors,"    in    subparagraphs    (3) 
and  (4)   thereof. 

Mr.  NIX   (during  the  reading).    Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
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'''i:^L''^T.v%^''..'i^  wcJL.^i-'Te.^^'iiJriSss  ^^rpe^^rr^nre^f^f^to^s 

^SJe  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection  Terence  in  cost  njures  is  set  forth  t.low :  -av^™- J-- ^eU^v^ca^^^^ 

to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  cost  basei  on  PFS-n  rates.  July  1968  of^^  ^J^'e^  ^^re  literaE"   hundreds  of 

Pennsylvania?                                                   M«imum   7'*  -  -    . "^^^  eager  applicants  waiting  in  lUie. 

There  was  no  objecUon.                             MinimCme"                '".         9.^»  Accordingly,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  vigor- 

coMMrrrra  aminomxmts                            ^^  percent  differential... 2.332  ously  oppose  giving  these  two  classes  of 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  re-  Approximate   c&»t   ror   i.430  em-  employees  an  extra  yearly   "premium" 

port  the  first  committee  amendment.  pioyees  of  more  than  $3,000  in  addition  to  their 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows:                             Maximum  rate J  o^^  already  good  salaries.  I  urge  that  my 

On    page   2    line   3.    after   "tlU.."   Insert         Minimum  rate 3.300.ooo  amendment  be  adopted. 

"and  Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to  Mr.  NIX  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  op- 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed  strike  out  the  last  word.  position  to  the  amendment. 

The  commuiee  amenameni  was  cb  ^^  chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the  Mr.  Chairman,  despite  my  high  regard 

The  CHAIRMAN    The  Clerk  wiU  re-  amendment   offered   by   the   gentleman  and  deep  respect  for  the  distinguished 

Dort  the  next  committee  amendment.  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Nix  I.  only  be-  gentleman  from  Iowa.  I  am  neverthele^ 
?hP  Arrk  rpaTSfoUowT  cause  it  is  in  the  right  dlrecUon,  but  It  constrained  to  oppose  the  amendment. 
The  Clerk  reaa  as  101  ows  certainly  does  not  go  far  enough.  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
On  page  2,  ^^•"'^  "Y^  '  "*  * '^^,'*"  "***  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  balance  ment  for  the  reason  that  the  purpose  of 

follows  down  to  and  Including  line  9  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  gentleman's  amendment  is  to  ex- 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed  .phe  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on  elude  certain  employees  from  the  pre- 

to.  the  amendment  offered  ky  the  gentleman  mlum  pay  provisions  of  this  legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  re-  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Nix  I.  Mr.    Chairman,    the    effect    of    this 

port  the  last  committee  amendment.  xhe  amendment  was  agreed  to.  amendment  would  be  to  deny  this  pay  to 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows:  amendmcnt  orrtan)  by  m«.  cross  people  in  these  categories  even  though 

on  p.ige  3,  after  line  9.  strike  out  "com-  nnnss  Mr  Chairman  I  offer  an  they  perform  extra  ser\lce. 

penaatlon-  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "dUTer-  Mr.  GROSS.  Mr   Chairman,      oner  an  ^   ^^^^  ^^.^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^    trouble- 

entiai  •.  ^'^e  ClMk  read  as  follows-  shooter  for  the  Post  Office  Department 

AMENDMENT  orrE«ED  BT  MB.  N»  ',  ..       jjj  servicc  ofllcers.  and  real  estate  portatlon  and  distribution   problems  In 

Mr    NIX.   Mr.   Chairman.  I  offer  an  omcers.-.  the  post  office.  His  job  is  to  end  bot- 

amondment.  Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pur-  tlenecks  in  ™»»/istnbution  when  they 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows:  nose  of  this  amendment  Is  quite  simple,  develop.  He  must  be  on  the  job  and  end 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  N«:  On  page  3.  '^^rbUl  ^  wmteTspeciflcilly  excludes  f^*  "^"^  ^^^'ijf  SSst^'  vslem    wf  aU 

line  1,  strike  out  the  word    maximum '  and  postmasters,  road  duty  employees,  and  to  pour  mto  the  Posj*!  ^ystem^we  aii 

insert  In  '.leu  thereof  the  word    minimum.  •  ?2f '^yees  iii  levels  16  and  above  from  have  in  mind  the  problem  that  occurred 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  STe'^^^miSn'Say     differentials.     My  S^^Sfc^^c^gT^^^ffl^iS^sC^^^^ 

indicated  that  we  are  attempting  to  ob-  amendment  would  additionally  exclude  ^J|g^™°  SS^er  abundance  of  it. 

tain  comparability  for  a  method  of  pay-  postal   service   officers   and   real   estate  ^^^^^^e  k^nd  of  ?rob?em  that  must  be 

ing  premium  compensation  for  irregular  officers.                                                                   j^  immediately.  As  a  result,  postal 

and  unscheduled  overtime  regardless  of  If  a  valid  case  can  be  made  at  all  for  ^                                   around  the  clock. 

whether  the  employee  Is  under  the  gen-  the   establishment   of    a    premhun    pay  JJ^y"  avTextensively.  and  thev  must 

rriicTS'stm^^^"'"  °'  ^'^  """^  "''"  ^:irrcl?.'J^^1^^^SoS^'^t^e;  -^  alSne.                   '                 ' 

"?;f/fx?m^nrateusedasabasi^^^^^^^^  foj^includ^g   service  officers  and   real  ^^'^^^:^r^^:^:^Tor^^J::^i 

reS?o;rSeV3"u's.S^?7?"."is'  "^hl^two  categories  of  Jobs  are  al-  of  postal  --'"  °f «-    ^ome  o^^^^^^^^ 

Sie  mghest  ste^of  ilry  level  PFS-11.  ready  among  the  real  plums  of  the  p^taJ  ^JJ^"^^" /^^^^  ^^^^l  ,  Sio^'Tn J"^^^^^^ 

r~£=SpH;^.  ^mm  S-^kS^HSS 

for    determining    the  f  PPropnate    p«r-    ^,^''^f^,/[J''y  ^/^JJ^^^^t^tt  It  turns  out  that  less  than  1  percent  of 

centage  for  the  Irregular  and  unsched-    with  -^d  they  have  gotten  oetter  witn     ^^^^  ^^^^  .^  ^^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^^  relations. 

uled  overtime.  Itartine  out  in  PP8  level  10    paying  The  great  majority  of  time  is  devoted  to 

However,    the    differential    for    other  ^  ^^^^'"^°";i"_frf^  the  Internal  operation  of  the  Post  Office. 

Government  employees  is  computed  pur-  *  I"*^'":.TiSy  mov^^^^^  the  iJve^^  I  will  submit  the  breakdown  on  this  for 

'"^^^  "^f  th^  mfniSS;  si^o  o?S£?0™  pre  ?eve    1?  wSch  noS  pays'' $17  295  S  the  Record  and  a  breakdown  on  the  work 

of  pay  of  the  minimum  step  of  GB-IO.  f^f  °    _  -t^„  interestingly  there  are  now  of  real  estate  officers. 

I  would  agree  that  It  would  be  appro-  ^^^^^^^^''^^^i^^r^^itions        If  this  legislation  is  amended  so  that 

prtate  to  compute  the  overtime  difleren-  ^^  YiJ^JJ^y^Ja^^^evel  12  T^^^^^  Postal  service  officers  or  real  estate  offi- 

tial  under  this  bill  fo'-.^hose  employees  ^J^«^  ^^^f/tSn^^^^'oV^^  ^s  are  excluded  from  coverage  under 

whose  differential  would  be  limited  by  ^^'J^.ivjg   "^                  ^  the  bill,   the   Department   undoubtedly 

salary  level  ^^8-11  °"^^!J_^  ?atS?  rSj  estate  officers  are  an  even  more  would  feel  required  to  pay  overtime  at 

minimum   pay   step   of   PPS-11    rather  jjj^^^^hey  start  in  level  14.  which  the  rate  of  time  and  a  half  under  exist- 

than  on  the  maximum  step.  ^^  $15,668.  and  move  rapidly  ing  law,  or  as  an  alternative,  cut  them 

The   Post  Office  Department   has  no  l^^evel  15    Of  the  total  92  real  estate  back  to  a  40-hour  week  and  hire  a  larger 

ObjecUon   to  this  amendment.  officers  In  the  country  only   18  are  in  number  of  these  men  to  make  up  for  the 

This  change  could  be  accomplished  by  jgygj  ^4  ^^^^^  74  are  In  level  15.  loss  of  10  extra  hours  per  week  that  they 

amending  the  biU  on  page  3.  line  1,  by  j  repeat  these  are  already  good  jobs,  now  contribute.  Either  alternative  is  un- 

strlking  out  the  word  "maximum  "  and  They  are  prestige  positions  at  the  man-  acceptable  because  of  the  expense  in- 

inserting    In    Ueu    thereof     the     word  agement  level.  These  officers  are  em-  volved  and  because  of  the  nature  of  the 

•  minimum.'  powered  to  control  their  own  hours  of  work  required  of  these  employees. 

This  change  would  result  in  a  reduc-  work  and  I  am  confident  that,  except  in         I  do  not  like  ^disagree  with  my  friend 

tlon  in  cost  of  over  |1  million.  rare  emergencies,  they  do  so  very  weU.  from  Iowa,  but  I  have  to  ask  that  the 
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House  reject  his  amendment,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  record  supports  my  position. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 
There  was  no  objecUon. 
Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose 
any  proposal  to  add  provisions  to  this 
bUl  exempUng  from  the  premium  pay 
differentials  a  class  or  group  of  em- 
ployees who,  by  the  very  nature  of  their 
work,  should  be  entitled  to  the  benefits 
of  this  legislation. 

The  legislation  does  exclude  post- 
masters, road  duty  employees,  and  em- 
ployees In  salary  levels  PFS-16  and 
above.  There  is  ample  justification  for 
these  exclusions,  either  because  they  are 
covered  by  other  provisions  of  law,  as 
are  the  road  duty  employees,  or  because 
they  perform  management  functions  and 
should  not  be  entitled  to  any  overtime 
benefits. 

The  postal  service  officers  have  been 
working  an  average  56-hour  workweek, 
the  real  estate  officers  over  50  hours  per 
week,  and  the  postal  Inspectors  nearly 
53 '/a  hours  per  week.  I  fail  to  see  how 
we  can  give  the  benefits  of  this  legisla- 
tion to  one  group  and  not  to  another. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  legisla- 
tion Is  to  update  the  benefits  for  postal 
field  service  employees,  and  give  them 
equal  treatment  with  regard  to  the  bene- 
fits enjoyed  by  the  majority  of  our  Gov- 
ernment employees  since  1954. 

Under  this  proposal,  postal  inspectors 
will  be  entitled  to  the  same  premium 
pay  differentials  for  irregular  and  un- 
scheduled overtime  as  FBI  agents  have 
been  getting  for  several  years. 

I  must  oppose  the  exclusion  of  any 
group  of  employees  performing  irregular 
overtime  work,  who  clearly  are  entitled 
to  the  benefits  of  the  legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMEKDMENT  OFTERED  BT  MR.  POOL 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 

amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pool:  On  page 

2.  line  4.  after  "PPS"  strike  out  "16"  and 

insert  "17". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman  from 
Texas  Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  amend- 
ment would  raise  the  PFS-16  to  PPS-17 
on  page  2.  line  4. 

The  reason  for  the  amendment  is  that 
the  PFS  schedule  shows  a  16  making 
514,564.  A  16  sounds  like  a  high  grade, 
but  If  you  compare  It  with  the  general 
standard  of  Government  employees,  you 
will  find  that  those  between  OS-13  and 
14  make  about  the  same  as  the  16  in 
the  PFS  Service.  Therefore,  I  think  the 
level  should  be  raised  to  be  in  accordance 
with  other  Government  employees.  This 
is  a  fair  and  simple  amendment.  It  would 
not  cost  the  Government  much,  because 
in  the  higher  grades  there  are  not  too 
many  officers  involved.  It  will  not  cost 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment.  Mr.  Chair- 


man, again  I  am  reluctant  to  oppose  the 
amendment,  offered  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas,  but  the  salient 
feature  of  this  amendment  is  that  It 
would  Increase  the  cost  to  an  amount  by 
which  we  just  reduced  the  cost  by  the 
last  amendment  that  was  accepted  by 
this  committee. 

Mr.  OLSEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NIX.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Montana. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  prop- 
osition that  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  in  the  well, 
has  presented  to  the  House  is  that  what 
we  are  proposing  Is  to  have  a  uniform 
rule,  comparable  to  the  classified  serv- 
ice. We  want  the  postal  service  to  be 
treated  in  the  same  way  as  the  classified 
service.  Is  that  not  exactly  the  prop- 
osition of  the  gentleman? 

Mr.  NIX.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 
Mr.  POOL.  Mr  Chairman,  that  is  ex- 
actly the  point  my  amendment  is  mak- 
ing. If  we  will  read  the  Public  Law  90- 
206.  providing  pay  scales  for  the  general 
service,  on  page  12  we  read  that  this 
falls  between  a  GS-13  and  GS-14,  and 
this  would  be  the  same,  the  PPS-16. 
That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  do  with  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NEX.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  would 
simply  compound  the  bad  situation  that 
already  exists.  This  would  put  PFS-16's 
under  the  bill;  and  it  would  ran  the  same 
kind  of  compression  through  the  17's  and 
IB's  and  19's  and  20's  and  21's.  This  does 
absolutely  nothing  except  increase  the 
price  tag  on  the  bill.  It  cures  none  of 
the  inequity. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NIX.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Montana. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  in 
response  to  my  dear  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas.  The  proposition  pre- 
sented by  the  gentleman  in  the  well  is 
that  there  would  be  no  overtime  pay  be- 
yond the  PPS-16,  which  Is  the  same  as 
the  GS-15.  That  is  exactly  what  we  are 
doing,  to  make  them  absolutely  com- 
parable. That  is  what  we  want  to  hold 
fast  to.  We  want  to  reject  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Texas.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  NIX.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  NIX.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
think  the  gentleman  has  quoted  this  cor- 
rectly, if  I  may  be  allowed  to  disagree 
with  the  gentleman  from  Montana.  It 
shows  on  the  PFS-16's  $14,564;  and  on 
the  grade  GS-13,  it  is  $13,507;  and  on  the 
GS-14,  it  is  $15,841.  So  this  figure  is  in 
between  ihose  two  figures.  That  is  the 
point  I  have  been  making  with  the 
amendment.  I  do  not  think  we  should  be 
unfair.  I  think  we  should  be  comparable 
to  the  GS  schedules,  just  as  we  are  with 
industry.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  do 


with  the  amendment,  and  it  will  not  cost 
very  much. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  we  are  in  agreement. 
Mr.  POOL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  OLSEN.  But  we  are  against  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman,  because  by 
July  1  of  this  year  the  schedule.s  will  be 
the  same,  and  we  will  be  entirely  in 
agreement.  The  gentleman  in  the  well 
IMr.  Nixl  is  presenting  opposition  to  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  because  we  vant  the  classified 
general  service  and  the  postal  field  serv- 
ice to  be  exactly  comparable,  and  that  is 
precisely  what  is  being  presented.  I  want 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  to  know  this 
is  before  u.s  with  the  best  of  advice,  that 
we  are  correct  in  saying  this  will  be  equal, 
and  we  are  resisting  the  amendment  of- 
fered. 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Chairman,  v.ill  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NIX.  I  yield  to  the  gentlema-.i  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the 
gentleman.  I  hope  the  prediction  comes 
true.  But.  in  the  meantime,  we  are  deal- 
ing with  an  aspect  that  Is  out  of  propor- 
tion. It  is  not  true  now,  and  there  is  in- 
justice to  these  people,  and  I  think  we 
should  be  fair  and  reasonable,  and  this 
amendment  will  correct  that. 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  just 
close  my  remarks  by  saying  I  think  it  is 
unwise  to  restore  the  SI  million  which 
this  House  in  its  wisdom  has  just  elimi- 
nated. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NIX.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  concur 
with  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 
There  are  many  who  have  reservations 
on  this  bill  as  it  is.  I  am  sure  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  would  be  just  the  thing  that  would 
swing  this  over  on  the  other  side.  We  are 
upstairs  at  the  present  time  considering 
the  Post  Office  Department  budget, 
which  runs  over  $6  billion.  We  have 
enough  problems  without  compounding 
them  further  by  adding  to  the  cost. 

Furthermore,  no  one  can  tell  what  the 
gentleman's  amendment  will  cost.  I 
think  this  should  be  done — If  it  is  to  be 
done  at  all — in  committee,  where  we  can 
get  some  cost  figures. 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CASETV.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  say  I  thought 
I  had  detected,  when  I  started  out,  an 
inequity.  I  thought  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  agreed  with  me.  Now  he  says  this  is 
a  bad  amendment,  trying  to  rectify  this 
discrepancy  with  reference  to  the  PFS 
level  16. 

I  am  trying  to  seek  information.  As  I 
understood  the  gentleman  from  Iowa, 
when  he  discussed  the  bill,  he  stated 
that  a  14  or  15  under  the  bill  could  make 
more  than  a  16.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  GROSS.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  CASEY.  If  this  is  the  wrong  cure, 
perhaps  we  should  reduce  the  maximum 
that  may  be  paid  from  PFS-18.  Let  us 
attack  it  in  that  direction,  so  there  will 
not  be  so  much  differential. 
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Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  Is  no  place  to 
break  this  thing  off  without  compound- 
ing the  felony,  figuratively  speaking. 
One  would  have  to  go  clear  through  21. 
That  still  would  not  cure  it. 

Mr  CASEY.  Suppose  we  leave  It  at 
16.  I  was  wondering  about  reducing  the 
total  amount  that  may  be  paid,  on  page 
3,  line  6.  We  could  reduce  that  level  18 
to  a  lower  figure.  Would  that  make  it  a 
little  less  harsh  on  the  level  16? 

Mr.  GROSS.  No.  because  as  I  under- 
stand It  no  one  gets  that  much  out  of 
the  bill  This  would  not  correct  It  either. 

Mr    CASEY.  No  one  gets  how  much 

out  of  the  bin? 

Mr  GROSS.  PPS- 18 

Mr.  CASEY.  It  says  an  employee  may 
be  paid  premium  pay  not  to  exceed  the 
maximum  rate  of  salary  at  level  PFS-18. 

Mr     OLSEN.     Oh.     that    has     been 

changed  ^    ^ 

Mr     CASEY.    No.    It    has    not    been 

changed.  ,  . 

Mr.  GROSS  The  rate  has  been 
changed,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Does  the  gentleman  mean 
no  one  Is  going  to  get  paid  overtime  above 
a  level  16? 

Mr  GROSS.  The  most  that  anyone 
can  get  out  of  this  bUl  Is  $20,483.  as  I 
understand  it. 

Mr.  CASEY.  What  level  Is  that?  Can 
anyone  tell  me? 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  would  be  the  top  of 
the  16  level. 

Mr.  CASEY.  In  other  words,  those  at 
level  16  are  not  going  to  have  someone 
at  level  14  or  15  drawing  more  money 
than  they  do? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  there  are  those  who 
are  going  to  draw  more  money. 
Mr.  CASEY.  Do  all  agree  on  that,  now? 
Mr.  OLSEN.  Not  for  the  same  hours. 
Mr  CASEY.  Not  for  the  same  hours. 
Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Chairman,  who  has  the 
floor? 

Mr.  CASEY.  I  have  the  floor,  but  I  am 
getting  many  answers.  They  are  not  sat- 
isfactory, anyway. 

I  am  going  to  support  the  gentleman  s 
amendment,  and  see  if  they  can  work  out 
those  figures  later.  If  It  fails.  I  believe  we 
ought  to  cut  the  maximum  pay  from 
PPS-18  down  to  16.  and  make  sure  they 
do  not  draw  more. 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  POOL.  I  want  to  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  support.  I  point  out  again  It 
will  allow  those  in  13.  14.  and  15  to  draw 
more  pay  than  a  16.  That  is  all  I  am 
doing,  trying  to  rectify  a  mistake.  It  Is  a 
fair  amendment. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  and  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
It  is  for  the  reason  that  we  have 
worked  it  out  in  committee  that  the  ag- 
gregate income  in  posUl  field  service  with 
overtime  is  going  to  be  the  same  total 
aggregate  income  that  can  be  paid  com- 
paratively in  the  classified  service.  We 


are  trying  in  this  bill  to  have  a  uniform 
rule  between  the  postal  field  service  and 
the  classified  service.  That  is  all  we  are 
trying  to  do. 

There  are  some  other  evils  or  perhaps 
other  ills  that  should  be  corrected,  but 
we  cannot  do  It  here  without  making  it 
lopsided  as  compared  with  the  classified 
ser\'ice. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Smffh  of  Iowa.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  iHR.  14933)  to  modify  cer- 
tain provisions  of  title  39.  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  hours  of  work  and  over- 
time for  certain  employees  in  the  postal 
field  service,  and  for  other  purposes,  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  1085.  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
sundry  amendments  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 


MOTION  TO  uccoMwrr 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr  GROSS.  I  am.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Gkoss  moves  to  recommit  the  bill  H.R. 
14933  to  tiie  Committee  on  Post  OfBce  and 
Civil  Service. 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the  pre- 
vious question  on  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quonmi  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  370,  nays  14.  not  voting  48. 
as  follows: 


Abbltt 

Abemethy 

Adair 

AdMns 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson.  111. 

Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Andrews.  Ala. 
Andrews. 
N  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Arenda 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
Asplnall 
Ay  res 
Barrett 
Bates 
Battin 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett 
Betts 
BevUl 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Blatiton 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bolton 
Bow 

Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brock 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzm&n 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhlU,  N.C. 
BroyhUl.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Pla. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson 
Burton.  CalU. 
Burton.  Utah 
Bush 
Button 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
Cabell 
CahUl 
Carey 
Carter 
Ciftsey 
Cederberg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Colmer 
C'onable 
Conte 
Corbett 
Connan 
.Cowger 
Cramer 
Culver 

Cunningham 
Curtu 
Daddarlo 
Daniels 
Davis,  Oa. 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Oenney 
Dent 

Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dlggs 
DlngeU 
Dole 
Donohu^ 
Dorn 
Dow 

Downing 
Dulskl 


IRoUNo.  55] 

YEAS— 370 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Edwards,  La. 

EUberg 

Brlenbom 

E^ch 

Eshleman 

Evaas.  Colo 

Everett 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Farb<!teln 

Fascell 

Felghan 

Ptndley 

Pino 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford.  Oerald  R. 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Praser 

Frelinghuysen 
Prledel 
Fulton.  Pa. 
Pulton.  Tenn. 
Puqua 
OallaKher 
Gardner 
Oarmatz 
Oathlngs 
Oettys 
Olbbons 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Ooodell 
Goodllng 
Gray 

Green,  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Gutjser 
Gude 
Gumey 
Haley 
Halleck 
Hal  pern 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Hansen.  Wash. 
Hardy 
Harrison 
Harsha 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Ha>-s 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Helstoekl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Holineld 
Horton 
Howard 
Hull 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Irwin 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Joelson 
Johnson,  CUllf . 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  Mo. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Karsten 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Kee 
Keith 
Kelly 

King.  N.Y. 
Klrwan 
Kleppe 
Kluczynakl 
Kornegay 
Kupferman 
Kyros 
Laird 
Landrum 
Langen 


Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

Long,  Md. 

Lukena 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCloekey 

McClure 

McCuUoch 

McDade 

McDonald. 

Mich. 
McFall 
McMillan 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
MacGregor 
Machen 
Madden 
Mahon 
Marsh 
Martin 
Mathlas.  Md. 
Matsunaga 
May 
Meeds 
MesklU 
Michel 
Miller,  Calif. 
Miller.  Ohio 
Mlnlsh 
Mink 
Mlnshall 
Mlze 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morris.  N.  Mez. 
Morton 
Moeher 
Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 
Murphy.  N.Y. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
NU 

O'Hara,  HI. 
O'Hara,  Mich. 
OKonskl 
Olsen 

O'NelU.  Mms. 
Ottlnger 
Passman 
Patten 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Phllbln 
Pickle 
Pike 
Plrnle 
Podell 
Poll 
Pollock 
Pool 

Price,  m. 
Price,  Tex. 
Pry  or 
Puclnskl 
Pur  cell 
Qule 
Qulllen 
Rallsback 
RandaU 
Rees 
Reld.  ni. 
Reld.  N.Y. 
Relfel 
Relnecke 
Reuss 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 
Rhodes,  Pa. 
Rlegle 
Rivers 
Roberts 
Roblson 
Rodlno 
Rogers,  Colo. 
Rogers,  Fla. 
Ronan 
Rooney,  NY. 
Rooney.  Pa. 
Rosenthal 
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RostenkowBkl 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  NY. 

Smith.  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 


Ashbrook 
CoUler 
DavU,  Wis. 
Gross 
Hall 


Staggers 

Stanton 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thompson,  N.J 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tleman 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Udall 

nUman 

Van  Deerltn 

Vander  Jagt 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Walker 

Wampler 

NAYS— 14 

Hammer- 
scbmldt 
Jonas 
Kyi       I 
Maynel 


Watklns 

Watson 

Watts 

WhaJen 

Whalley 

White 

Whltener 

Whitten 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

Williams.  Pa. 

Willis 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Yates 
Young 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 


Mills 

Poage 

Rarlck 

Scherle 

Skubltz 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Foley).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NOT  VOTING— 48 


Baring 

Berry 

Bingham 

Brown.  Calif. 

Clawson.  Del 

Conyers 

Dawson 

de  la  Garza 

Dowdy 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Fallon 

Fountain 

Gallflanakls 

Glalmo 

Green,  Oreg. 

Grover 


Hagan 

Harvey 

Hubert 

Herlong 

Holland 

Hosmer 

King.  Calif. 

KuykendaU 

Long,  La. 

McEwen 

MaUllard 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Morse.  Mass. 

Nichols 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Patman 

Pelly 


Pepper 

Resnlck 

Roth 

Ruppe 

St.  Onge 

Scheuer 

Selden 

Steed 

Stubblefield 

Stuckey 

Teague,  Tex. 

Utt 

Vanlk 

Wyman 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  Edmondson  vrlth  Mr.  MaUllard. 

Mr.  Gallflanakls  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr.  King  of  California  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Wyman. 

Mr.  Vanlk  with  Mr.  Grover. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Selden  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  Glalmo  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Morse. 

Mr.  Fountain  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of 
California. 

Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  KuykendaU. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Roth. 

Mr.  Resnlck  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Scheuer  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Steed  with  Mr.  Herlong. 

Mr.  Stubblefield  with  Mr.  Holland. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

Mr.  Eckhardt  with  Mr.  Bingham. 

Mr.    Hagan   with   Mrs.   Green   of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  de  la  Garza. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mouse  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 


NICE  PLUG  FOR  TOM  MORGAN 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  role 
of  Congress  in  the  shaping  of  our  Na- 
tion's foreign  policy  is  a  subject  greatly 
debated  and  little  understood.  The 
check  and  balances  between  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  branches,  and  be- 
tween the  bodies  of  the  Congress  are 
constantly  changing,  and  constantly  the 
concern  of  us  all. 

A  key  to  the  understanding  of  the 
House's  part  In  our  foreign  affairs  may 
be  found  in  the  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee,  Representative 
Thomas  E.  Morgan,  of  Penn.sylvania. 
Elach  congressional  committee  works  dif- 
ferently, and  the  present  stature  and 
effectiveness  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee are  the  results  of  "Doc"  Morgan's 
very  able  and  responsible  leadership. 

The  Ambassador's  Congressional  Cou- 
rier, a  select  newsletter  designed  to  give 
the  representatives  of  other  nations  an 
understanding  of  our  system  of  Govern- 
ment, noted: 

Before  World  War  II  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  used  to  be  a  minor  Com- 
mittee. Not  anymore.  Columnist  William  W. 
White  Identified  Representative  Morgan  as 
( "one  of  the  good  guys"  In  the  89th  Congress 
"whose  wise  and  adult  conduct  of  the  Com- 
mittee. Not  any  more.  Columnist  William  W. 
standing  It  has  not  held  for  a  century  or 
more." 

The  career  and  achievements  of  Chair- 
man Morgan  are  presented  well  In  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  February 
1968  issue  of  the  Ambassador's  Con- 
gressional Courier,  and  I  commend  this 
fine  appraisal  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues : 

A  Key   Member — To  Know   Better — Repre- 
sentative Thomas  E.  Morgan 

Representative  Thomas  E.  Morgan  Is 
called  "a  big  man  In  the  House"  not  because 
the  Democrat  from  Pennsylvania  towers 
over  his  colleagues  at  six  feet  two,  and 
weighs  In  at  240  pounds,  or  not  even  because 
he  is  the  Chairman  of  the  growlng-ln-power 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  but  because 
he  has  an  abimdance  of  political  skill. 

He's  a  party  man  and  proud  of  it. 

He's  for  Johnson  right  down  the  line  and 
is  pro-Union,  Great  Society,  New  Frontier, 
Fair  Deal  and  New  Deal.  There's  nothing  of 
the  maverick  about  this  friendly,  down-to- 
earth  man,  who  is  affectionately  called 
"Doc"  .  .  .  dating  back  to  his  three  years 
(1930-33)  at  the  Detroit  College  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery.  And  he  does  have  the  calm  air 
and  patience  of  a  country  doctor  when  work- 
ing with  his  committee  of  35  members,  all 
conscious  of  the  complexities  of  the  foreign 
policies  of  the  United  States. 

He  doesn't  look  like,  talk  or  act  as  one 
would  expect  of  a  chairman  of  this  particu- 
lar committee  dealing  with  world  diplomacy. 


His  counterpart  in  the  Senate,  the  erudite  J. 
William  Fulbrlght,  offers  a  striking  compari- 
son, not  only  because  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas differs  with  the  President  on  Viet- 
nam policy  and  Is  not  cooperative  with  the 
White  House  on  some  other  foreign  policy 
matters. 

Fulbrlght  could  be  mistaken  for  an  am- 
bassador, Morgan  never. 

The  best  way  to  Judge  the  effectiveness  of 
"Doc"  Morgan  Is  by  his  record  as  Committee 
Chairman.  No  one  can  say,  for  example,  that 
the  1967  foreign  aid  bill  did  not  have  suffi- 
cient hearings.  Seldom  does  a  Committee 
spend  four  months  on  a  single  legislative 
bill.  And  there  were  no  complaints  about  a 
lack  of  Information.  The  record  of  the  hear- 
ings filled  1,400  pages  of  print. 

Before  World  War  II  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  used  to  be  a  minor  Com- 
mittee. Not  anymore.  Columnist  William  S. 
White  Identified  Representative  Morgan  as 
"one  of  the  good  guys"  in  the  89th  Congress 
"whose  wise  and  adult  conduct  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  has  given  It  a 
standing  It  has  not  held  for  a  century  or 
more." 

There's  a  recent  example  of  his  political 
know-how  In  protecting  the  Jurisdiction  of 
his  Committee  The  latest  hearings  in  prog- 
ress on  East-West  trade  are  taking  place  un- 
der the  subcommittee  chairmanship  of  Edna 
Kelly  (D-New  York)  not  only  because,  as  he 
says,  "the  entire  subject  needs  exposure." 
but  because  he  wants  this  kind  of  legislation 
to  remain  In  his  committee.  Only  last  year 
an  attempt  was  made  to  set  up  a  special  East- 
West  Committee  outside  the  purview  of  his 
committee.  He  stopped  It. 

Every  Congressional  Committee  works  dif- 
ferently. The  method  Is  pretty  much  up  to 
the  Chairman.  "Doc"  Morgan  runs  a  tight 
shop.  He  gets  reports,  good  and  bad,  from 
the  ranking  Republican  Frances  Bolton 
(R-Ohlo)  who  meets  regularly  with  the  mi- 
nority members.  He  calls  her  "hard  working" 
and  praises  her  "real  bipartisan  approach  to 
international  Issues." 

"Doc"  Morgan  has  painful  arthritis  caus- 
ing swelling  of  the  knuckles  on  his  hands. 
Mrs.  Bolton  asked  him  one  day  why  he  didn't 
see  a  "good"  doctor  meaning  herself!  "Doctor 
Bolton"  believes  In  exercise.  After  all  at  82 
she  can  stand  on  her  head  but  doesn't  as 
often  as  she  used  to!  She  told  her  colleague 
to  massage  his  fingers  frequently  and  soak 
them  often  In  hot  water.  So  today  you  can 
find  the  robust,  healthy-looking  Morgan  fre- 
quently rubbing  his  fingers  as  he  talks.  He 
has  reported  to  "Doctor  Bolton"  that  he  feels 
somewhat  better  because  of  the  massage. 

There's  mutual  respect  between  these  two. 
but  also  a  certain  wariness,  which  is  probably 
good  for  the  progress  of  the  Committee's 
work. 

Like  other  Committee  Chairmen  on  Capitol 
Hill,  the  61-year  old  Morgan  is  a  product  of 
the  seniority  system  and  a  safe  district.  Poli- 
tics Is  "In  my  blood,"  he  says,  and  Its  of  the 
organizational,  responsible,  traditional  va- 
riety of  politics. 

His  father  was  WlUlam  Morgan,  a  trans- 
planted Welsh  coal  miner,  who  was  active  In 
organizing  the  United  Mine  Workers  In  the 
coal  fields.  All  his  three  sons  took  a  keen 
Interest  in  local  politics.  But  "Doc"  Morgan 
had  his  sights  on  national  political  office. 
He  bided  his  time  practicing  medicine  until 
the  right  opportunity  came  along  to  make 
the  plunge.  He  was  elected  to  represent  the 
26th  Congressional  district  in  the  Southwest 
corner  of  the  state  in  1944  and  has  an  easy 
time  getting  re-elected. 

He  doesn't  let  his  Committee  duties  inter- 
fere with  his  Interests  In  his  local  district 
or  state.  "I'm  for  anything  that  will  bring 
a  dollar  into  Pennsylvania,"  he  says. 

Does  he  support  the  President  on  Viet- 
nam? "Yes,"  he  answers  In  his  flat  steady 
voice  and  forthright  manner. 
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One  day  In  the  Committee  he  bluntly  said: 
"I  Ju»t  want  to  say  that  In  light  of  condition* 
m  South  East  Asia;  in  light  of  the  criticism 
that  has  been  made  here  on  the  Floor  of  the 
Congress  of  operations  In  Vietnam:  In  light 
of  the  great  demand  In  the  country  to  win 
over  there.  I  think  this  Committee  ought  to 
opp>'»e  Lumng  a  single  dollar  from  thla  (for- 
eign aiQ)  program  .  .  .  every  penny  la  need- 
ed in  South  Vietnam.  Thailand  and  Laoa.  I 
am  igair.st  cutting  the  «ut«  out  ot  our  pro- 
gram in  bouth  East  A»la  ' 

President  Johnson  must  have  liked  the 
backing  the  Congrei'sman  nave  him.  when  he 
said.  'Much  depends  how  this  program  Is 
used  .  .  .  and  this  Involvea  the  flexibility 
which  we  give  to  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtee  to  conduct  day  to  day  operations  un- 
der this  statute."  He  added  "there  are  many 
ways  of  crippling  thU  program  without  cut- 
ting one  penny  from  it  ...  by  loading  It 
down  with  amendment*  and  prohibitions 
which  would  Immobilize  It.  and  make  It 
useless." 

No  wonder  alter  the  bill  passed  he  received 
a  "Dear  Tom"  letter  from  the  White  House 
In  which  the  President  wrote.  'We  owe  you  a 
vote  or  thanks  for  the  Foreign  Assistance  bill 
that  emerged  from  conference  the  con- 

ference report  stands  as  a  tribute  not  only 
to  ycmr  lewctershlp  and  skill  in  bringing 
throu^  the -House  an  excellent  bill,  but  also 
In  your  wients  as  a  negotiator  and  diplomat." 
"Doc"  Morgan  said  one  time;  "The  funda- 
mental problem  of  the  120  or  more  independ- 
ent countries  In  the  world  today  Is  that  a 
large  percentage  do  not  have  capable  govern- 
ments or  a  reasonable  number  of  people  qual- 
ified to  deal  with  political  and  economic 
problems.  It  Is  United  States  policy  to  devel- 
op and  maintain  friendly  and  cooveratlve 
relationships  with  these  countries  whether 
their  governments  are  efHcient  or  not." 

Many  members  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  like  "the  extras"  those  trips 
to  far-away  places  and  the  Embassy  parties 
Neither  of  these  advantages  appeals  to  the 
physician  from  Pennsylvania.  His  few  trips 
lo  Europe  on  Committee  business  included 
the  dedlc»Uon  of  a  children's  hospital  In 
Poland,  but  he  would  rather  Journey  to  his 
hilltop  home  in  Fredertcktown.  Pennsylvania. 
He  doesn't  dote  on  parties  along  Embassy  row 
m  Washington,  but  many  diplomats  have 
learned  to  respect  and  trust  this  Member  of 
Congress  from  a  district  of  Pennsylvania, 
populated  by  low-income  workers,  farmers, 
and  diversified  not  only  as  to  industry  but 
also  as  to  ethnic  groups. 


VOICE    OF    DEMOCR.\CY    CONTEST 
OF  VETERANS  OF  FOREIGN  WARS 


Mr.  HULL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HULL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  highllcht 
of  the  annual  convention  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States 
held  here  in  Washington  is  the  Voice  of 
Democracy  contest  from  which  we  can 
always  draw  renewed  conlldence  in  the 
patiiotism  ol  young  Americans 

The  winner  from  Missouri  this  year 
was  David  Donelson  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.. 
in  my  congressional  district.  David's  win- 
ning speech  affirmed  the  willingness  and 
ability  of  his  generation  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  freedom. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  the  sf>eech  by  David  Donelson : 

Freedom's  challenge  has  been  hurled  at 
youth.  "Ehe  quest  for  future  leaders  and  out- 


standing citizens  has  be«n  thrown  open 
with  the  hope  that  America's  young  people 
will  answer  the  call.  Freedom  U  challenging 
ih^m  to  pick  up  where  their  par.'nts  left  off. 
The  prospectus  of  the  coming  generation 
indicates  that  they  will  answer  the  chal- 
lenge. The  young  people  of  today  are  better 
qualified  than  any  previous  generation  to  as- 
sume America's  positions  of  leadership.  Our 
youth  are  better  educated  in  government 
and  cltlieiuhlp  They  are  well  prepared  to 
face  America's  problem*  because  they  hav<» 
grown  up  surrounded  by  conflicts  and  hos- 
tilities. They  are  mature  and  responsible  as 
evidenced  by  the  large  number  of  them  in 
school. 

But  the  challenge  for  forceful  leaders  and 
responsible  citizens  cannot  be  answered  un- 
less our  youth  are  aware  of  It.  All  the  evi- 
dence polntt  to  the  fact  that  this  generation 
Is  aware  of  the  challenge.  Freedom's  chal- 
lenge loom*  over  youth  as  Shake*p«are's 
ghost*  loomed  over  evil  characters  In  his 
plays  Every  time  they  view  America's  breath- 
taking outdoors,  whenever  they  see  a  city's 
concrete  skyline  etched  against  a  reddening 
sky.  everytlme  the  school  band  crashes  Into 
the  "SUr  Spangled  Banner"  Freedom's  chal- 
lenge  overwhelms    America's    youth. 

Freedom's  challenge  follows  the  student  to 
school.  When  he  sees  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
flying  on  the  school  grounds,  when  his  teach- 
ers place  In  his  hand*  the  weapons  of  tech- 
nology, literature,  and  understanding,  the 
day  begins  to  dawn,  and  the  student  sees 
that  he  must  begin  to  act.  When  he  Is  meas- 
ured against  men  like  Patrick  Henry.  John 
Marshall,  and  Frederick  Douglass,  he  does 
rise  and  answer  Freedom's  challenge. 

Young  America  hears,  sees  and  feels  Free- 
doms  challenge  to  them.  They  begin  to  an- 
swer the  deeu  stirring  in  theli  hearts  with 
vigorous  applications  of  the  education  and 
tralnlrg  they  have  received.  Our  youth  work 
on  their  own  to  learn  the  strengths  Hiid 
weaknesses  of  the  American  way  of  life.  They 
experiment  In  private  enterprise,  dabble  In 
high  school  politics,  and  show  an  active  In- 
terest In  current  events. 

The  "Now"  generation  answers  freedom's 
challenge  by  practicing  freedom.  The  major- 
ity of  them  are  busily  developing  open 
minds  and  respect  for  their  fellow  man. 
America's  youth  are  becoming  self-reliant 
and  Independent.  They  are  forming  strong 
moral  codes  and  preparing  to  stand  up  for 
them. 

Guidance  in  these  noble  endeavor*  Is  com- 
ing from  the  adult  community.  Civic  youth 
groups,  charity  organizations,  and  youth- 
oriented  churches  are  providing  helpful  ex- 
perience and  aavlce.  Our  young  people  are 
taking  it  all  and  coming  back  :or  more. 

This  generation  of  Americans  will  become 
responsible  citizens  and  strong  leaders.  Free- 
dom's challenge  will  not  go  unaaswered. 
Twenty  years  hence,  America  will  be  In  good 
hands,  for  America's  youth  are  answering 
freedom's  challenge. 


tional  record  of  achievements.  Every 
year,  pollution  destroys  more  rivers, 
lakes  and  marine  waters.  Every  year  it 
limits  the  recreation  and  economy  they 
support.  I  join  the  President  In  his  at- 
tack on  "Polluted  Water— No  swimming" 
signs. 

The  Great  Lakes  and  particularly  Lake 
Erie  struggle  for  their  very  existence 
against  mounting  wastes  and  human 
neglect.  , 

President  Johnson,  In  his  comprehen- 
sive message  on  the  American  environ- 
ment, presents  a  package  of  three  im- 
portant water  pollution  control  proposals 
that  will  go  a  long  way  in  serving  the 
publics  interest  in  clean  wat?r: 

Oil  pollution,  a  deadly  contaminant  of 
the  Great  Lakes  and  coastal  waters,  was 
dramatized  again  just  a  few  days  ago 
as  an  oil  tanker  sank  off  Puerto  Rico, 
devastating  waters  and  beaches  The  Oil 
and  Hazardous  Substances  Pollution  Act 
of  1968.  which  builds  on  the  legislation 
I  sponsored  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives last  session — and  which  the  other 
body  passed — will  provide  new  and  more 
effective  oil  pollution  controls. 

Cities  are  faced  with  a  serious  backlog 
in  municipal  wp.ste  treatment  plants  to 
control  water  pollution.  The  President 
proposes  an  appropriation  of  $225  mil- 
lion for  the  Federal  construction  grant 
program.  More  importantly,  he  offers  a 
new  supplementary  financing  program, 
through  which  the  Federal  Goverrmient 
would  pay  Its  share  of  a  plant's  cost  by 
covering  bond  issued  for  the  total  project 
by  the  municipality.  This  new  method 
of  financing,  combined  with  the  existing 
program,  will  make  $1.8  billion  available 
for  treatment  plants  in  fiscal  1969.  Adop- 
tion of  these  proposals  will  permit  the 
Federal  Government  to  make  a  maxi- 
mum contribution  to  construction  in  a 
year  of  necessary  economy. 

The  third  clean  water  element  for  the 
attention  of  Congress  is  the  Safe  Drink- 
ing Water  Act  of  1968.  Safe  drinking 
water  Is  a  right  of  all  Americans  and  the 
the  proposal  should  receive  early  atten- 
tion. 

I  congratulate  the  President  on  his 
far-reaching  proposals.  He  has  clearly 
demonstrated  that  the  administration 
has  seized  the  initiative  against  pollu- 
tion. I  believe  the  Congress  will  join  him. 
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CONTROLLING  THE  WATER 
POLLU'nON  MENACE 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker.  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  in  his  message  on  the  en- 
vironment "To  Renew  a  Nation,"  gives 
special  attention  to  a  serious  national 
problem— water  pollution.  The  Congress 
also  must  devote  special  attention  to  this 
problem — in  this  session. 

Water  pollution  is  a  blight  on  our  na- 


SKYJACKING  of  planes  FROM 
FLORIDA  TO  CUBA 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  Eisk  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  recent  Incidents  of  skyjacking  of 
planes  from  Florida  to  Cuba  has  been  of 
great  concern  to  all  Amer'cans  and  par- 
ticularly to  Florid'ans  In  the  past  sev- 
eral months,  three  Amtucan  n'.ines  iiave 
been  forced  to  fiy  to  Cut>a. 

Fortimately,  until  last  n:ght  the  pas- 
sengers who  happened  to  be  aboard  have 
been  returned  safely  to  the  United 
States.  This  still  does  not  excuse  the  ac- 
tion, but  at  least  anyone  who  wished  to 


return  to  the  United  Stales  was  given 
that  opportimlty. 

But  last  .light,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  commer- 
cial airliner  was  skyjacked  and  there  Is 
reason  to  believe  that  a  passenger  was 
detained  in  Cuba  against  his  will — or  In 
effect,  kidnaped. 

I  have  been  In  contact  with  the  Cuban 
desk  of  the  State  Department  and  have 
been  informed  that  the  FBI  is  trying  to 
ascertain  whether  or  not  that  man  was 
indeed  kidnaped  and  if  he  was  an  Amer- 
ican national. 

I  think  this  is  a  very  grave  matter,  and 
I  want  to  express  my  leeling  on  this  right 
now  If  that  man  was  indeed  kidnaped, 
the  State  Department  should  make  im- 
mediate demand  for  his  return. 

For  if  we  allow  the  first  American  citi- 
zen to  become  part  of  a  Communist  kid- 
naping plot,  for  whatever  reason,  there 
will  be  no  assurance  of  safety  on  any 
plane  in  the  skies  ansrwhere. 

There  Is  a  second  point  which  I  would 
like  to  make,  one  v»hlch  I  feel  is  a  prac- 
tical measure. 

Each  week  we  accept  hundreds  of 
Cubans  from  Communist  Cuba  to  the 
safety  and  freedom  of  the  United  States. 
They  have  chosen  to  abandon  their 
homeland  and  seek  a  new  life  in  Amer- 
ica rather  than  suffer  the  complete  loss 
of  personal  freedoms  under  conmiunlsm. 
To  do  this  they  must  apply,  wait  for 
long  periods  of  time,  and  give  up  all  their 
personal  possesslotis.  Yet  they  come  at 
the  rate  of  about  3,800  per  month. 

We  have  no  such  restrictions  for  our 
nationals  who  wish  to  leave  this  country. 
And  I  propose  that  any  Cuban  who  seeks 
to  go  to  Cuba  can  take  one  of  the  empty 
planes  that  fiy  to  Cuba  daily.  We  could 
Indeed  open  up  a  "Good  Riddance  Flight" 
to  Cuba  to  compliment  the  "Freedom 
Flight"  that  returns  from  Cuba  with 
Cuban  refugees. 

The  point  I  am  making  here  Is  that 
any  Cuban  who  wishes  to  live  under  a 
Communist  dictatorship  can  take  any 
number  of  fiights  to  Cuba.  They  need  not 
skyjack  a  commercial  or  private  plane 
to  accomplish  the  task.  Any  American 
national  who  wishes  to  live  under  the  dic- 
tatorship of  Fidel  Castro  can  fly  to 
Mexico  and  then  fly  to  Cuba.  In  both 
cases  without  endangering  the  life  of 
passengers  or  pilots. 

But  the  Government  of  this  Nation 
should  go  on  record  that  it  will  not  allow 
commercial  or  private  planes  to  be  high- 
jacked for  political  intrigue.  This  could 
lead  to  the  abduction  of  free  Cubans  or 
Americans.  This  skyjacking  must  be 
stopped. 

■*~^^^"^^ 

THE  NORTH   CASCADES:    A  PLAN 
FOR  ALL  PEOPLE 

Mr.  MEEXIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's message  to  the  Congress  on  con- 
servation embodies  a  comprehensive 
blueprint  to  preserve  as  well  as  utilize  our 
natural  resources. 


The  message  eloquently  imderllnes  the 
obvious:  that  we  must  take  steps  now  to 
arrest  and  reverse  the  pollution  of  our 
air  and  water  and  the  contamination  of 
oui-  soil.  We  must  celebrate  oiu-  natural 
resources  with  careful  sensitivity. 

I  was  pleased  to  note  the  President's 
recommendation  that  Congress  approve 
a  North  Cascades  National  Park  In  my 
own  State. 

In  1967  Senator  Jackson  and  I  Intro- 
duced identical  bills  to  protect  and  de- 
velop the  North  Cascades.  They  are 
S.  1321  and  H.R.  8970.  The  Senate,  of 
course,  has  already  passed  S.  1321  with 
amendments.  In  Just  a  few  weeks  the 
House  Interior  Committee  will  hold  Held 
hearings  on  H.R.  8970. 

The  development  plan  for  the  North 
Cascades  answers  the  two  conflicting 
criticisms  made  of  the  National  Park 
Service,  for  the  blU  offers  wilderness  in 
conjunction  with  sound,  multipurpose 
recreation. 

The  more  than  670,000  acres  proposed 
for  the  park  and  national  recreation 
area  includes  some  of  the  most  primitive 
wilderness  area  remaining  in  the  United 
States. 

The  spectacular  pinnacles  of  the  Picket 
Range  and  the  majestic  Eldorado  Peaks 
country  offer  a  breathtaking  array  of 
alpine  scenery. 

The  North  Cascades  country  is  an  un- 
touched land  of  silent  glaciers,  unique 
geological  features,  and  important  eco- 
logical communities  that  must  be  pre- 
served. The  number  of  active  glaciers  in 
the  North  Cascades — more  than  150  of 
them  representing  several  types— is 
triple  that  in  the  remainder  of  the  United 
States,  including  Alaska. 

The  hundreds  of  peaks  In  the  pro- 
posed park  offer  the  finest  moimtalneer- 
ing  opportunities  in  the  country  for  pro- 
fessional climbers.  Less  strenuous  chal- 
lenges for  hiking,  camping,  and  sightsee- 
ing may  be  found  In  the  region's  canyons 
and  lesser  ridges. 

The  Congress  has  been  rightfully  con- 
cerned over  the  rising  cost  of  land  pur- 
chases for  wilderness  and  park  legisla- 
tion. Passage  of  the  President's  plan  to 
.stimulate  the  land  and  water  consen-a- 
tlon  fund  will  generate  additional  rev- 
enues to  make  needed  purchases. 

But  most  of  the  land  scheduled  for 
park  and  recreation  area  status  in  H.R. 
8970  and  S.  1321  is  already  federally 
owned.  Wisely,  the  bills  would  allow  pres- 
ent landowners  to  keep  their  property  as 
long  as  it  is  used  for  pumoses  compatible 
with  the  park  and  with  the  recreation 
areas.  Tlie  cost  of  land  acquisition,  there- 
fore, would  be  very  slight. 

Creation  of  a  North  Cascades  National 
Park,  a  Ross  Lake  National  Recreation 
Area,  and  a  Lake  Chelan  National  Rec- 
reation Area  will  open  up  the  Cascades 
to  most  of  us  who  like  to  take  our  chil- 
dren and  our  cars  on  weekend  vacations. 
I  am  particularly  impressed  by  the 
provision  in  the  amended  S.  1321  which 
calls  for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Secretary  of  Interior  to  develop 
feasibility  plans  for  permanent  ski  lifts 
in  and  near  the  park  and  recreation 
areas.  Skiing  is  our  most  popular  winter 
sport,  and  Park  Ser/ice  policy  should 
encourage  its  growth  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest. 


Opening  up  the  North  Cascades  to 
family  recreation  will  also  be  accom- 
plished through  the  following  aspects 
of  the  Park  Service  development  plan: 
three  aeritJ  tramways,  a  ferry  service 
from  Roland  Point  on  Ross  Lake  up  to 
Hozomeen,  numerous  lodges  and  ma- 
rinas, dozens  of  campgrounds,  another 
ferry  service  to  quickly  travel  the  length 
of  Lake  Chelan,  and  miles  of  marked 
trails. 

When  the  North  Cascades  study  re- 
port was  released  in  January  of  1966,  the 
study  team  estimated  that  the  park  would 
generate  annual  visitor  spending  of  more 
than  $20  million  and  would  create  em- 
ployment for  well  over  a  thousand  per- 
sons. In  other  words,  the  park  and  rec- 
reation areas  will  become  "bread  and 
butter"  for  Skagit,  Whatcom,  and  Chelan 
Coimtles. 

Passage  of  the  park  bill  should  give 
added  Impetus  to  completion  of  the  north 
cross-State  highway.  Already  financed 
85  percent  by  Federal  money,  this  scenic 
and  commercial  route  would  be  eligible 
for  additional  appropriations  should  the 
park  be  established. 

The  North  Cascades  offer  some  of  the 
country's  most  spectacular  fishing,  par- 
ticularly Ross  Lake  with  its  large,  fight- 
ing trout. 

Unlike  the  situation  Involved  with  the 
proposed  Redwoods  National  Park,  the 
North  Cascades  Park  would  have  little 
effect  on  timber  companies.  This  is  be- 
cause the  U.S.  Forest  Servlcs  has,  for 
30  years,  declared  nearly  all  the  tlrnber 
in  the  proposed  park  "out  of  boimds"  to 
cutting. 

We  have  before  us  a  wonderful  op- 
portunity to  invest  a  little  money  and 
be  rewarded  with  wilderness  as  well  as 
multi-purpose,  family  recreation.  The 
North  Cascade  legislation  presents  an  ex- 
citing challenge  to  Congress  and  offers 
a  plan  for  801  people. 


POLANDS  COLLEGE  STUDENTS 
NEED  MORAL  SUPPORT  FROM 
THEIR  AMERICAN  COUNTER- 
PARTS 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  free 
world  has  been  watching  with  consider- 
able interest  the  heroic  struggle  now 
being  waged  in  Poland  by  that  country's 
young  people  against  Commimist  oppres- 
sion. 

These  young  Poles  who  are  risking 
their  lives  in  the  cause  of  freedom  de- 
serve the  moral  support  of  young  people 
throughout  the  whole  free  world. 

The  courage  of  these  young  Polish  col- 
lege students  compares  with  the  cour- 
age of  other  young  Poles  who  through- 
out the  course  of  Poland's  history  have 
always  been  In  the  forefront  in  fighting 
for  human  dignity. 

It  was  a  group  of  young  Polish  college 
students  who  staged  the  heroic  Poznar 
uprising  In  1956,  and  again  It  was  the 
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young  Polish  college  students  who 
triggered  off  the  brave  Warsaw  uprising 
against  the  Nazis. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  upon  college  stu- 
dents throughout  the  United  States  to 
organize  orderly  rallies  on  their  own 
campuses  as  quickly  as  possible  to  show 
their  support  for  the  brave  and  heroic 
efforts  being  made  by  the  Polish  students 
against  communism  in  Poland. 

We  hear  that  yoxmg  Americans  are 
looking  for  a  cause.  Here  is  an  ideal  pur- 
pose and  an  Inspiring  cause  behind 
which  all  Americans— young  and  old — 
can  rally.  Let  the  Communist  regime  in 
Warsaw  hear  the  voice  of  young  America; 
let  It  hear  this  voice  loud  and  clear — 
that  the  young  people  of  this  country 
hold  high  in  value  the  efforts  of  their 
counterparts  in  Poland  in  standing  up 
to  the  bitter  restrictions  against  freedom 
and  democracy  being  imposed  on  the 
people  of  Poland  by  her  Communist  re- 
gime. 

Let  the  freedom  and  democracy  en- 
joyed by  college  students  on  American 
campuses  become  so  infectious  that  It 
will  sweep  -the  entire  Communist  world. 

I  hope  that  young  Americans  will  send 
their  greetings  and  wishes  for  success 
to  these  young  Polish  heroes  from  every 
college  campus  in  the  United  States. 

Here  is  a  cause  that  young  Americans 
can  support  and  through  their  support 
let  the  young  Polish  scholars  know  that 
they  are  not  alone  in  their  struggle 
against  the  oppression  of  communism. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  REMINDS 
THE  NATION  OP  THE  GREATNESS 
OP  ITS  HERITAGE 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
It  was  my  privilege  to  attend  ceremonies 
at  the  White  House  honoring  two  Amer- 
ican heroes  of  the  fighting  in  Vietnam. 

I  was  there  as  President  Johnson  pre- 
sented our  Nation's  highest  award — the 
Medal  of  Honor — to  two  gallant 
marines. 

And  I  was  there  to  hear  the  President 
remind  us  of  our  responsibilities  as  citi- 
zens during  this  crucial  and  dlfQcult 
time. 

The  President  said: 

Tbia  Is  an  anxious  time  for  America.  It 
calls  for  every  fiber  of  our  courage,  every  re- 
source of  our  Intelligence,  every  capacity  for 
sound  judgment  that  the  American  people 
can  summon — and  that  the  American  peo- 
ple possess. 

And  the  President  continued: 
I  think  If  we  are  steady.  If  we  are  patient. 
If  we  do  not  become  the  willing  victims  of 
our  own  despair,  If  we  do  not  abandon  what 
we  Itnow  Is  right  when  it  comes  under 
mounting  challenge — we  shaU   never  fall. 

It  is  in  this  spirit.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I 
Insert  in  the  Record  President  Johnson's 
stirring  address: 


RXIf  AUU    or  THX    PRBSmSNT    AT   THX    PKK8XN- 

TATioN  or  Mkdals  of  Honoi  to  Maj.  Robrt 

J.    MODRZEJEWSKI,    USMC.    AND   2D   LT.   JOHN 

J.  McGiNTT  ni.  USMC.  March  12,  1968 
Major  and  Mrs.  Modizejewskl  and  famUy: 
Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  McOlnty  and  family: 
Secretary  Ignatius;  General  Chapman,  Com- 
mandant of  the  Marine  Corps:  distinguished 
Members  of  Congress:  ladles  and  gentlemen: 

We  have  just  heard  an  extraordinary 
tribute  to  the  courage  of  two  men.  They  are 
Marines.  They  are  comrades.  They  are  heroes. 
But  they  are  first  and  last->-Amerlcan8. 

In  the  story  of  their  triumph,  the  voice  of  a 
people's  character  and  a  nations  greatness  Is 
brought  before  us.  We  should  all  understand 
that  that  Is  a  voice  with  steel  In  It. 

Last  night  I  remembered  another  voice 
from  another  troubled  and  decisive  time.  I 
turned  to  the  pages  of  a  book  where  another 
President  spoke  to  this  nation  In  time  of  a 
war.  He  told  of  the  stories  of  courage  and 
heroism  on  far  battlefields.  He  called  for  the 
same  strength  of  character  and  staunchness 
of  spirit  In  every  American  home  here  and  In 
every  American  heart. 

Said  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  In  the 
early  months  of  another  Pacific  war — "As  we 
here  at  home  contemplate  our  own  duties 
and  our  own  responsibilities,  let  us  think, 
and  let  us  think  hard,  of  the  example  which 
la  being  set  for  us  by  our  fighting  men.  Our 
soldiers  and  our  sailors  are  members  of  well- 
dlsclpllned  units.  But  they  are  still  r>nd 
forever  individuals — free  Individuals.  Ttiey 
are  farmers  and  workers,  businessmen,  pro- 
fessional men,  artists,  and  clerks.  They  are 
the  United  States  of  America.  That  Is  why 
they  fight.  We.  too.  are  the  United  Stotes  of 
America." 

Americans  loathed  war  In  that  day.  too. 
Forced  to  fight  a  war.  Americans  were  Im- 
patient and  frustrated  by  setbacks. 

President  Roosevelt  also  spoke  to  that 
anxiety  when  he  said,  five  months  after  Pearl 
Harbor.  "We  have  had  no  Illusions  about  *he 
fact  that  this  Is  a  tough  job — and  a  long 
one." 

And  this  nation  has  no  Illusions  now. 

This  Is  an  anxious  time  for  America.  It 
calls  for  every  fiber  of  our  courage,  every  re- 
source of  our  Intelligence,  every  capacity  for 
sound  judgment  that  the  American  people 
can  summon — and  that  the  American  peo- 
ple possess. 

I  think  If  we  are  steady.  If  we  are  patient. 
If  we  do  not  become  the  willing  victims  of 
our  own  despair.  If  we  do  not  abandon  what 
we  know  Is  right  when  It  comes  under  mount- 
ing challenge — we  shall  never  fall. 

Responsibility  never  comes  easy.  Neither 
does  freedom  come  free. 

These  brave  men  whom  we  have  afked  to 
come  here  to  the  East  Room  today  and  whom 
we  honor  now.  know  that  better  than  we. 
perhaps.  They  know  In  the  most  Immediate 
way  that  men  can  ever  know  It.  They  know 
It  In  the  face  of  an  aggressor's  fire. 

Major  Modrzejewskl  and  Lt.  McOlnty  stand 
In  the  long  unbroken  rank  of  heroes  who 
have  been  this  nation's  pride  and  have  been 
this  nation's  strength  from  the  beginning 
when  America  Itself  as  Lafayette  once  said 
"was  a  dream  that  every  man  carried  in  hla 
heart." 

Men  like  these  Marines  have  seen  America 
all  through  our  troubled  periods.  They  have 
fought  with  valor  In  the  early  months  the 
enemy's  expanded  war.  when  the  regular 
units  of  the  North  Vietnamese  Army  were 
beginning  to  cross  the  border  as  aggressors  In 
significant  size. 

Today,  the  enemy  force  waging  destruction 
south  of  the  DMZ  Is  made  up  of  many  regu- 
lar units  who  have  Invaded  their  neighbor 
nation  from  the  North.  International  aggres- 
sion Is  open  now  and  it  Is  undisguised. 

The  early  pretence  of  attempting  to  fool 
some  of  the  people  some  of  the  time  that 
this  was  only  a  civil  war  has  now  had  the 


cloak  pulled  from  around  It  and  even  they 
have  abandoned  It.  as  have  their  spokesmen. 

So  let  us  have  no  Illusions  about  that, 
either.  And  let  no  one  ever  suffer  any  Illu- 
sions about  the  will  and  about  the  faith  of 
free  men,  the  American  fighting  man,  the 
family  of  citizens  who  sUnd  by  him  here 
and  who  stand  by  him  out  there. 

Yes.  we  all  loath  war.  Yes.  we  argue  about 
war.  But  we  are  one  people  and  we  have 
learned  the  hard  lesson  of  history. 

President  Franklin  Roosevelt  had  to  say  It 
and  he  said  It  with  a  heavy  heart.  I  must  re- 
peat It  now  and  my  heart  Is  heavy,  too. 

"The  price  for  civilization  must  be  paid  In 
hard  work  and  must  be  paid  In  sorrow  and  In 
blood — and  the  price  Is  not  too  high." 

But  my  heart  this  morning  is  proud  and  It 
Is  confident,  too.  I  look  at  these  two  gallant 
Marines  and  I  see  America.  I  see  In  their 
countenance  the  answer  to  aggression.  I  see 
In  their  face  the  certainty  of  freedom  and 
I  see  In  their  presence  the  hope  and  the 
promise  of  peace. 


THE  SATISFACTORY  CONDUCT  OF 
THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  BE- 
FORE THE  SENATE  FOREIGN  RE- 
LATIONS COMMITTEE 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  express  my  satisfaction  with  the  con- 
duct of  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk 
as  he  appeared  before  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee. 

I  suppose,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  as  a  Mem- 
ber on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  the  easiest 
thing  to  do  is  to  sit  back  and  let  the  con- 
flict that  is  raging  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Capitol,  in  the  other  body,  go  by  un- 
noticed. However,  I  want  to  say  that  as 
one  Member  of  this  body,  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States.  I 
am  going  to  place  my  country  ahead  of 
anything  else.  Including  my  political 
future. 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  my  opinion  it  is  time 
that  we  in  this  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent leveled  with  the  American  people.  It 
is  time  to  tell  the  American  people  that 
the  situation  with  which  we  are  pres- 
ently confronted  in  South  Vietnam  goes 
far  beyond  the  issue  of  South  Vietnam  it- 
self. The  Issue,  Mr.  Speaker.  Is  whether 
communism  is  going  to  be  the  wave  of 
.the  future  In  Southeast  Asia.  If  we.  as 
Members  of  this  body  fail  to  take  into 
consideration  what  Is  happening  in  Thai- 
land, what  is  happening  in  the  Philip- 
pines, what  is  happening  in  Korea,  what 
is  happening  in  Laos  and  Cambodia,  and 
near  loss  of  Indonesia  to  the  Commu- 
nists, we  will  make  a  fatal  mistake,  a 
mistake  which  will  hatmt  us  for  years  to 
come. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
must  face  the  facts  and  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  have  to  face  the  facts 
which  are  Involved.  The  Issue  is  not  only 
Vietnam.  The  Issue  is  whether  or  not 
communism  Is  going  to  prevail  in  South- 
east Asia.  Further,  if  we  are  going  to 
have  a  viable  South  Vietnam.  It  will  be 
the  byproduct  resulting  from  the  defeat 
of  communism  in  the  area. 
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Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  yield  to  me  at 
this  point? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  think  we  are  safe  In 
assuming  that  communism  is  split  up 
Into  a  group  of  unrelated  and  independ- 
ent nations  and  peoples  and  that  it  has 
no  common  aggressive  designs? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  believe  one  of  the 
serious  mistakes  we  can  make  is  just  this. 
I  listened  with  Interest  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  talking  about  the  Polish 
students  demonstrating,  and  the  unrest 
that  is  taking  place  there.  I  believe  this 
Is  a  healthy  sign  In  the  Conmiunlst 
world.  But  let  me  say  this:  If  there  is 
a  Communist  victory,  if  we  give  up  in 
Vietnam,  this  will  be  interpreted  in  the 
whole  Communist  world  that  we  cannot 
stand  up  to  the  threat  of  communism. 
And  if  we  do  this,  then  we  will  be  doing 
just  as  we  did  when  we  refused  to  believe 
that  Hitler  would  do  what  he  said  he  was 
going  to  do.  and  then  he  did  it.  We  are 
familiar  with  this  result. 

So  If  we  fall  to  do  this  now,  to  meet 
this  issue,  then  It  is  on  our  own  heads 
as  Representatives  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. And  as  I  read  my  mail — and  I  know 
that  my  mail,  like  the  mall  most  of  us 
receive.  Is  not  completely  for  this  war — 
much  of  the  mail  says  we  ought  to  get 
out  of  Vietnam,  but  a  lot  supports  the 
position  I  have  mentioned  that  we  are 
going  to  have  to  stand  up  for  what  we 
know  is  right,  and  we  as  the  Repre- 
sentatives must  Interpret  this  In  the  re- 
sponsible way  because  some  of  us  are 
privy  to  Information  that  other  people 
do  not  have. 

Therefore  It  seems  to  me  that  the  time 
has  come  for  the  American  people  to  be 
told — and  I  believe  that  the  President 
ought  to  tell  them^that  the  question  Is 
not  that  of  Vietnam,  it  Is  the  question  of 
commimlsm  dedicated  to  the  destruction 
of  the  free  world,  and  we  had  better 
understand  that. 

I  know  there  are  many  things  I  dis- 
agree with  in  the  way  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  conducted  the  war,  but  I  do 
believe  that  we  had  better  get  an  imder- 
standlng  of  what  the  situation  is  here, 
because  if  we  do  not  it  will  be  on  our 
heads  as  Representatives  of  the  Amer- 
ican people — and  regardless  of  what  the 
political  effect  might  be  on  me  or  any- 
one else,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  am 
against  allowing  the  Communists  to 
take  over  Southesist  Asia,  or  any  place 
else,  and  if  this  is  the  only  Nation  in  the 
world  that  has  the  wherewithal  or  forti- 
tude to  do  the  job  then  we  have  that  re- 
sponsibility, and  if  we  do  not  assume  it, 
who  will? 

May  God  grant  us  the  wisdom  to  do 
what  is  right  regardless  of  personal 
consequences. 


RECENT  POLITICAL  DEVELOPMENTS 
IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
THAT  ENDANGER  THE  NEW  GOV- 
ERNMENT AND  ITS  NONPARIISAN 
BASIS 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
Walter  Washington  was  nominated  for 
the  post  of  Mayor  of  Washington,  D.C.. 
the  nomination  was  applauded  by  mem- 
bers of  both  political  parties.  Walter 
Washington  was  particularly  qualified 
for  the  new  post  and  to  date  has  done 
a  good  job.  He  has  been  able  to  get  the 
different  segments  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  community  to  work  together 
to  meet  common  problems.  He  has  been 
able  already  to  use  his  influence  to 
dampen  what  could  have  been  explosive 
situations. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  deeply  dis- 
turbed about  recent  political  develop- 
ments in  the  District  that  In  my  opin- 
ion endanger  the  new  government  and 
its  nonpartisan  basis.  What  I  am  re- 
ferring to  is  the  White  House  attempt, 
through  the  Justice  Department  to  have 
un-Hatched  and  made  political  the  new 
Mayor,  Mr.  Washington.  Apparently, 
and  no  one  should  be  afraid  to  say  it, 
is  that  the  White  House  is  using  its 
influence  to  take  advantage  of  a  dedi- 
cated public  servant's  position  to  serve 
its  own  political  Interests.  If  this  hap- 
pens it  will  be  a  great  handicap  to  the 
citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia  as 
well  as  to  those  many  loyal  friends  of 
District  self-govenmient  who  have 
struggled  and  worked  through  the  years 
to  make  the  District  a  better  city.  This 
city  of  all  cities  should  be  immune 
and  insulated  so  far  as  possible  from 
purely  partisan  and  petty  political 
interests. 

There  are  many  appeals  I  could  make 
here  today,  but  I  will  just  make  one. 
and  that  is  to  the  President  or  whoever 
sp>eaks  for  him  or  advises  him  on  House 
matters.  Leave  Walter  Washington 
alone.  Allow  him  to  be  the  leader  of  all 
the  people,  not  just  a  faction  in  a  polit- 
ical party.  Let  the  District  government 
grow  and  be  nurtured  In  a  healthy 
climate,  uncorrupted  by  your  or  any 
other  candidate's  desperate  search  for 
convention  delegates  and  votes.  Let  the 
District  be  a  model  for  years  to  come  as 
a  government  to  which  all  may  come 
and  be  served.  Let  us  not  taint  what  must 
become  a  beautiful  and  historic  experi- 
ment in  local  self-government. 

There  will  be  many  pains  and  hurts 
In  the  early  years  of  this  experiment,  but 
nothing  weighs  more  heavily  so  much 
against  the  District's  own  evolution 
toward  full  participating  democracy  as 
imposition  from  the  outside  of  a  narrow 
partisan  demand  having  no  relevance  to 
District  interests. 

The  early  gains  made  toward  full  citi- 
zenship and  basic  rights  as  Americans 
will  be  jeopardized  and  defeated  by  such 
a  deed. 

Now  I  know  Walter  Washington,  and 
know  him  as  a  man  of  all  the  people. 
Those  great  many  individuals  who  sup- 
port his  appointment  as  leader  of  this 
Capital  City  knew  what  Walter  Wash- 
ington knew  and  knows  today.  It  is  a 
simple  truth,  and  one  neither  we  nor 


President  Johnson  or  his  political  friends 
can  forget  for  a  moment.  The  District  is 
so  beset  by  special  Interests  and  absentee 
voices  that  there  must  be  at  all  times  a 
delicate  balance  of  local  government 
machinery.  This  is  not  the  time  to  upset 
that  balance  by  turning  the  nonpartisan 
neutral  leadership  Into  a  political  cadre 
serving  temporal  White  House  political 
needs. 

So  my  appeal  is  to  the  President  and/or 
his  advisers.  Lift  the  heavy  hand  from 
Walter  Washington's  back.  Do  not  take 
his  time.  The  District  needs  him  too 
badly.  Let  him  continue  to  be  a  man  of 
all  the  people  of  the  District,  a  leader 
who  can  be  humane,  imderstandlng.  re- 
sponsive, and  responsible  to  every  resi- 
dent of  the  District.  Do  not  make  Walter 
Washington  beholden  to  a  political 
necessity. 

UNANSWERED  QUESTIONS   CON- 
CERNING AIRBUS 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  unan- 
swered questions  about  the  administra- 
tion's actions  on  jet  engines  for  the 
"airbus"  continue  to  pile  up.  The  latest 
Information  I  have  received  seems  to  In- 
dicate once  more  that  a  position  has  been 
taken  despite  repeated  denials. 

Accordingly,  I  have  today  written  to 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  on  the 
matter,  and,  for  the  information  of  the 
Congress.  I  include  a  copy  of  my  letter 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

March  13.  1968. 
Subject:    Government  action   regarding   the 

airbus  engines. 
Hon  Alan  S.  Boyd, 

Secretary.    Department    of    Transportation, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  As  you  will  recall,  on 
Friday,  March  8,  I  telephoned  you  about 
recent  reports  of  government  acUon  to  af- 
fect orders  for  Jet  engines  for  the  "airbus" 
aircraft.  You  advised  me  that  a  meeting  bad 
recently  taken  place  on  the  subject  at  which 
you  had  been  present,  as  well  as  representa- 
tives of  Defense,  Treasury  and,  I  believe, 
other  departments  of  government.  My  un- 
derstanding of  your  statement  was  that  the 
meeting  had  resulted  In  a  decision  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  no  authority  to 
try  to  Infiuence  private  concerns  In  placing 
orders  for  Jet  engines  with  either  U.S.  or 
foreign  manufacturers.  I  further  understood 
from  you  that  no  further  steps  had  been 
taken  or  were  being  taken  regard  to  In- 
quiries about  government  attitudes  made 
In  this  connection. 

As  you  know,  under  date  of  March  6,  as  a 
joint  signer  with  a  number  of  United  States 
Senators  and  other  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  I  wrote  to  the  President, 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  to  you. 
requesting  that  a  statement  be  made  by  the 
Government  on  Its  official  position  on  the 
matter.  As  yet  no  action  that  I  know  of  has 
been  taken  on  this  letter. 

It  has  now  come  to  my  attention  that,  as 
a  result  of  the  meeting  on  February  6,  which 
I  presitme  to  be  the  meeting  that  you  de- 
scrll)ed  to  me,  contact  was  made  by  your  De- 
partment with   a  representative   of   an  air 
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frame  producer  ■taUng  that  "the  VS.  doee 
look  with  •ome  favor  on  the  subject  of  the 
proposed  cooperatJve  program- 
It  would  ieem  logical  to  think  that  the 
propoaed  cooperative  program"  referred  to 
waa  an  engine  order  by  the  air  frame  manu- 
facturer with  RolU  Royc*.  a  foreign  manu- 
facturer of  Jet  engines. 

In  view  of  thla  information.  I  would  ap- 
preciate a  report  confirming  or  denying  that 
your  Department  took  such  action  and  de- 
scribing the  decUlona  of  the  interdepart- 
mental meeting  In  question  It  would  alao 
seem  appropriate  to  renew  the  request  in  the 
letter  of  March  «.  that  the  Qovemmenfs 
position  be  stated.  If  there  Is  an  offlclal  or 
unofBcUl  poelUon.  I  beUeve  the  Congress  and 
the  public  should  be  aware  of  It. 

Because  of  the  very  serious  balance  of 
payments  Implications  of  the  entire  matter. 
I  am  sending  a  copy  of  thU  letter  to  the  Hon- 
orable WUbiir  Mills  and  the  Honorable  John 
Byrnes  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, as  well  as  to  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Sincerely. 

ROHBT  Taft,  Jr. 


EQUIPMENT  INTKRCHANOE  ACT  OP 
-       1968 


Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  introduce 
today,  for  proper  reference,  a  bill  to  pro- 
mote those  transportation  policies  which 
have  already  given  us  the  best  transit 
system  and  the  strongeot  economy  In  the 
world. 

One  of  the  eternal  problems  in  the  field 
of  transportation  Is  to  assure  that  the 
laws  covering  interstate  commerce  pro- 
vide the  protections  the  public  demands. 
but  at  the  same  time.  Uke  cognizance 
of  the  developing  trends. 

I  am  introducir.K  Uie  bill,  to  be  known 
as  the  Equipment  Interchange  Act  of 
1968.  at  the  request  of   the  American 
Trucking  Association  and  the  Equipment 
Interchange  Association,  a  voluntary  as- 
sociation representing  railroads,  airlines, 
trucks,  and  water  carriers.  The  bill  is 
known  as  the  Equipment  Interchange 
Act  of  1968.  and  a  similar  measure.  S. 
3134.  was  introduced  a  few  days  ago  in 
the  Senate  by  Senator  Macwuson.  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee. 
It  is  felt  that  the  tremendous  contaln- 
er^zatlon  revolution  taking  place  over  the 
past  few  years  calls  for  new  procedures. 
The  freight  container  has  become  the 
best  means  of  handling  many  kinds  and 
classes  of  shippers'  traflBc.  and  the  state 
of  the  art  is  now  so  well  developed  that 
economic  steps  are  necessary;  the  tech- 
nology has  advanced  ahead  of  the  law. 
We  now  have  the  equipment  to  load  a 
given  product  into  a  standard-size  con- 
tainer; the  container  is  then  loaded  on 
a  truck  for  transport  to  a  railhead;  and 
finally,  the  container  is  transferred  from 
a  railcar  to  a  containership  for  its  final 
destination. 

In  spite  of  the  expediency  that  could 
accompany  this  process,  present  law  re- 
quires a  separate  bill  of  lading  on  each 
leg  of  the  shipment,  as  well  as  the  pay- 


ment of  the  full  published  tariff  on  each 
leg.  The  benefits  of  direct  routing  are 
lost  since  there  la  no  uniform  procedure 
for  handling  this  trafHc,  and  considerable 
time  auid  effort  Is  wasted. 

Certainly,  there  is  a  more  economic 
process  than  fragmenting  the  shipment. 
and  yet  present  law  makes  no  provision 
for  a  reduction  or  reallocation  of  the  cost. 
There  Is  no  ground  on  which  the  carriers 
can  Join  together  to  make  agreements 
for  more  expedient  handling  of  these 
shipments  or  pass  the  resulting  savings 
on  to  the  shipping  public. 

I  am  advised  that  this  bill  will  help  to 
encourage  and  facilitate  the  use  of  con- 
tainers which  can  be  loaded  with  freight 
on  one  type  o»  carrier  and  moved  to  des- 
tination by  one  or  more  other  types  of 
carriers,  without  unloading  the  container 
or  trailer.  If  this  Is  so.  the  result  would 
be  of  great  benefit;  It  would  make  ship- 
ping faster.  It  would  reduce  the  breakage 
element  and  It  would  set  the  scene  for 
reduced  shipping  rates. 

Collaboration  among  the  carriers  from 
the  different  modes  in  arriving  at  charges 
for  the  use  of  conUiners,  including  high- 
way trailers,  has  long  been  deferred  and 
Is  long  overdue,  because  of  the  possibility 
of  antitrust  violation. 

This  legislation  creates  a  three-man 
board,  composed  of  the  Chairmen  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Baaid,  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission,  and  the  Interstate 
Commerce  CominLssion.  The  function  of 
this  board  will  be  to  consider  the  agree- 
ments submitted  by  carriers,  and  to  as- 
sure that  they  are  fair  and  that  they  pro- 
mole  the  national  transportation  policy. 
V/hen  an  agreement  has  been  so 
approved,  carriers  may  operate  under  It 
without  thicat  of  reprisal  of  the  anti- 
trust laws 

In  oll-.er  transportation  situations,  the 
Congress  has  provided  lor  antitrust  law 
exemptiun   to  carriers  operating   under 
G<)\ernine:  t-approved  iKr^ements.  Such 
sltuatJonf  embrace  agreements  for  pro- 
cedures to  arrive  at  rates  charged  to  the 
public.  The  new   bill,  however,  applies 
only    to   charges   between   the   carriers 
themselves  for  actual  us;  of  equipment. 
When  so  much  of  our  national  effort 
is  commendably  being  expended  to  re- 
move barriers  to  trade,  this  Nation  should 
act  to  remove  this  barrier  to  permit  the 
broadest  spectrum  of  carriers  to  move 
the  freight  of  the  Nation  and  the  world. 
Our  own  shippers  should  not  be  ham- 
pered, nor  the  movement  of  their  freight 
delayed,  because  we  have  failed  to  oiien 
the  way  for  cooperation  between  carriers 
under   agreements   clearei    by   existing 
Federal  agencies 

The  equipment  interchange  bill  is  de- 
signed to  remove  this  barrier  to  business. 
Additionally,  the  bill  should  prove  to  be 
a  direct  aid  to  the  shipping  public,  in- 
cluding the  Government,  and  to  the  sev- 
eral modes  of  freight  transportation. 


objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  legislation  to  remove 
an  inequity  that  has  been  allowed  to  exist 
for  over  tliree  decades. 

I  am  speaking.  Mr.  Speaker,  about  the 
$600  exemption  allowed  to  our  citizens 
under  present  income  tax  laws.  For  over 
three  decades  this  exemption,  which  was 
to  have  some  relationship  to  the  cost  of 
living  for  each  member  of  a  family,  has 
remained  the  same  while,  as  all  of  us 
are  acutely  aware,  the  cost  of  living  dur- 
ing this  same  period  has  approximately 
tripled. 

Therefore.  I  would  like  to  add  my  name 
to  the  list  of  Members  who  have  already 
sponsored  legislation  to  Increase  this 
exemption  from  $600  to  $1,200. 

While  I  realize  the  need  of  revenue  at 
this  particular  time.  I  am  also  cognizant 
of  what  could  eventually  be  realized 
through  this  legislation. 

In  addition  to  removing  a  glaring  In- 
justice, this  legislation  would  make  more 
income  available  to  the  head  of  a  house- 
hold for  use  in  educating  and  raising  his 
children— a  responsibility  that  has  too 
often  been  assumed  by  the  Government 
in  the  form  of  expensive  and  ever-ex- 
panding welfare  programs.  This  legisla- 
tion, I  believe,  would  help  to  reduce  the 
number  of  welfare  participants  In  the 
future. 

Also.  In  regard  to  the  head  of  a  house- 
hold. I  would  like  to  express  my  support 
of  legislation  to  assist  those  unmarried 
people  who  are  in  actuality  the  head  of 
a  household  but.  for  tax  purposes,  are 
not  treated  accordingly.  It  seems  quite 
reasonable  that  an  unmarried  person 
who  malnUlns  his  or  her  own  home 
should  be  entitled  to  be  taxed  at  the  rate 
provided  for  the  head  of  a  household. 
Therefore.  I  would  at  this  time  like  to 
cosponsor  legislation  toward  this  end. 
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REVISING  INCOME  TAX  LAWS 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 


VIETNAM  POLICY 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

•Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  a  number  of  my  senior  colleagues 
have  joined  or  will  join  In  various  reso- 
lutions urging  that  the  future  course  of 
our  policy  in  Vietnam  be  debated  and 
determined  by  Congress  rather  than  by 
the  Johnson  administration.  In  effect, 
these  resolutions  recognize  a  failure  in 
present  leadership  in  the  White  House 
and  insist  on  the  assumption  of  leader- 
ship by  the  Congress  itself,  at  least  with 
respect  to  the  single  Issue  of  whether  or 
not  the  present  U.S.  effort  in  Vietnam 
should  be  further  escalated.  I  would  like 
to  join  in  the  sense  of  these  proposals  and 
urge  that  the  Constitution  itself  furnishes 
the  impelling  reasons  for  Immediate  ac- 
tion by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

In  this  vein.  I  would  call  attention  to 
some  of  the  specific  language  in  that 
document  which  has  earned  the  respect 


and  reverence  of  the  world  for  its  checks 
and  balances  on  the  excessive  exercise  of 
executive  power. 

First,  while  the  President  is  expressly 
designated  as  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  Army  and  Navy— article  II,  section 
2— Congress  Is  given  the  sole  power  to 
declare  war  and  to  raise  and  support 
armies  which  will  fight  that  war— article 
I,  section  8.  ^ 

Second,  the  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion significantly  limited  the  appropria- 
tion power  for  armed  forces  to  a  period 
of  2  years— article  I.  section  8.  Bills  for 
raising  revenues  were  required  to  be  ini- 
tiated In  the  House  of  Representatives- 
article  I,  section  7. 

By  these  significant  limitations,  the 
powers  of  declaring  and  financing  war 
were  clearly  put  within  the  power  and 
control  of  those  elected  representatives 
closest  to  the  people,  individuals  who 
would  be  required  to  face  the  people  for 
election  every  2  years  rather  than  every 
4  or  6.  With  these  powers  goes  an  accom- 
panying duty.  Congress  should  not  sit 
idly  by  and  be  forced  Into  ex  post  facto 
war  appropriations,  thereby  abdicating 
its  essential  power  and  duty  to  set  priori- 
ties for  domestic  and  foreign  policy  ex- 
penditures. .1..,.*.. 
That   Congress   shares    responsibility 
with  the  Chief  Executive  Is  further  in- 
dicated by  the  constitutional  provision 
that  the  President  is  required  to  recom- 
mend to  Congress  such  measures  as  he 
shall  judge  necessary  and  expedients- 
article  II.  section  2.  Today  the  President 
pursues  measures  first  and  then  seeks 
congressional    approval    through    Indi- 
vidual bills  and  appropriations  necessary 
to  Implement  them.  Free  foreign  invest- 
ment, trade,  and  travel  are  subordinated 
to    increasing    Vietnam    expenditures. 
Granted    that    foreign    policy    requires 
Executive  decisions  which  may  not  al- 
ways permit  full   advance  pubUc  dis- 
closure, the  magnitude  of  the  current 
issue  of  escalation  in  Vietnam  is  one 
which  at  least  Justifies  fuU  and  compre- 
hensive deliberation  by  the  Congress.  To 
permit  less  Is  to  abdicate  our  constitu- 
tional duty. 

We  do  not  fight  a  war  so  much  as  we 
conduct  a  foreign  policy  of  assisting 
South  Vietnam. 

I  would,  therefore,  join  in  the  sense 

of  resolutions  offered  by  a  number  of 

other  Members,  and  offer  the  following 

resolution  for  consideration. 

That  it  18  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that: 

(1)  The  commitment  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
m  Vietnam  should  not  be  Increased,  nor  the 
theater  of  operations  broadened,  without 
the  explicit  prior  consent  of  the  Congress. 

(2)  Until  such  cofnsent.  U.S.  foreign  poUcy 
should  recognize  the  goal  of  an  early  reunlfl- 
caUon  of  Vietnam  by  an  orderly  process  con- 
sistent with  the  Geneva  Accords  of  July  21, 

1954.  ^  ^  , 

(3)  This  goal  recognizes  the  fundamental 
principle  that  Vietnam  Is  one  country,  not 
two  and  that  It  remains  the  poUcy  of  the 
United  States  to  obtain  an  early  reunifica- 
tion of  countries  divided  against  their  will, 
not  to  insist  on  the  permanent  esUbllsh- 
ment  of  a  separate  new  nation  of  South  Viet- 
nam. 


CELEBRATION  OF  CERTAIN  NATION 
AL  HOLIDAYS  ON  MONDAYS 


Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.   Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  legislation  to  provide  for 
the  celebration  of  certain  national  holi- 
days on  Mondays.  Joining  me  as  cospon- 
sors  are  the  following  Members:  Samuel 
S  Stratton.  Peter  W.  Rodino.  Jr..  Wil- 
liam M   McCuLLOCH.  Harold  D.  Dono- 

HTTE.  JABJES  C.  CORMAN,  HENRY  P.  SMITH 

in  Don  Edwards.  Thomas  J.  Meskill, 
Charles  W.  Sandman.  Jr.,  William  L. 
HUNCATE,  Herbert  Tenzer,  Andrew 
Jacobs,  Jr.,  Joshua  Eilberg,  William  S. 
Moorhead,  and  Frank  Annunzio. 

It  wUl  be  recalled  that  subcommittees 
of  both  the  House  and  Senate  Judiciary 
Committees  held  hearings  on  uniform 
Monday  hoUday  legislation  last  session. 
As  a  result  of  the  House  hearings— In 
which  overwhelming  testimony  was  ad- 
duced in  support  of  Monday  holiday 
legislation— H.R.  11679,  a  previous  Mon- 
day holiday  bill  sponsored  by  me,  was 
reported  to  the  full  committee.  The  com- 
mittee considered  this  bill  twice  in  exec- 
utive session,  but  failed  to  report  a  final 
bill  to  the  House  before  adjournment  of 
the  first  session.  H.R.  11679  is  sti'l  pend- 
ing before  the  full  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  incumbent  that  the 
Congress  act  soon  to  approve  some  form 
of  Monday  holiday  legislation.  The  pop- 
ularity of  observing  certain  national 
holidays  on  appropriate  Mondays  has 
been  reliably  demonstrated.  In  a  poll 
conducted  by  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, with  nearly  10,000  members  re- 
sponding, support  for  uniform  Monday 
holidays  came  from  85  percent  of  the 
chamber  members.  In  a  later  survey 
conducted  by  This  Week  magazine,  180,- 
061  ballots  were  returned  In  favor  of 
Monday  holidays,  with  only  10,094  op- 
posed—an indicated  support  of  95  per- 
cent. 

I  need  not  recoimt  to  the  House  the 
advantages  of  Monday  holiday  legisla- 
tion. The  benefits  were  clearly  brought 
out  by  witnesses  at  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate hearings.  What  is  particularly  sig- 
nificant. I  believe,  is  the  broad  range  of 
support  for  this  legislation.  In  addition 
to  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
the   readers   of   This   Week   magazine, 
strong  support  for  Monday  holidays  has 
come  from  the  American  Federation  of 
Government   Employees   AFL-CIO,   the 
Air  Transport  Association,  the  American 
Hotel  and  Motel  Association,  the  Na- 
tional   Association    of    Letter    Carriers 
AFL-CIO,   the  National   Association  of 
Motor  Bus  Owners,   and   the  National 
Association  of  Travel  Organizations— to 
name  but  a  few  groups.  The  Department 
of  Commerce,  the  Department  of  Labor, 
and  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission 
also  have  endorsed  the  Monday  holiday 
bills  considered  by  the  House  subcom- 
mittee. ,      ,    ,.^ 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Monday  holiday 
bill  now  pending  before  the  full  Judici- 
ary Committee  can  be  recommended  in 
a  form  substantially  similar  to  the  re- 
vised bill  which  I  am  introducing  t(Mlay. 
Without  disturbing  Independence  Day 
or  Thanksgiving  Day,  this  revis<id  meas- 
ure would  authorize  the  observance  of 


George  Washington's  Birthday  on  the 
third  Monday  in  February,  Memorial 
Day  on  the  la.st  Monday  in  May,  Colum- 
bus Day  on  the  second  Monday  in  Octo- 
ber, and  Veterans  Day  on  the  fourth 
Monday  in  October. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  emphasize  the 
serious  danger  of  confusion  and  disap- 
pointment If  congressional  action  on 
Monday  holiday  legislation  Is  delayed. 

At  present  there  are  Monday  hoUday 
bills  pending  in  8  State  legislatures- 
Arizona,  Illinois.  Maryland.  Michigan, 
New  Jersey.  New  York.  Pennsylvania, 
and  Rhode  Island.  A  poll  of  the  50  States, 
conducted  by  my  office,  showed  only  4 
State  Governors  of  the  32  responding  as 
indicating  any  opposition  to  Monday 
holiday  legislation.  Indeed,  several  States 
have  taken  or  are  about  to  take  steps  to- 
ward enactment  of  some  form  of  Mon- 
day holiday  legislation. 

Recently  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
adopted  a  Monday  holiday  bill  calling 
for  the  observance  of  Monday  holidays 
for  the  following  days:  George  Washing- 
ton's Birthday.  Patriot's  Day.  and  Me- 
morial Day.  The  New  York  State  Legis- 
lature  now   has   at  least   two   Monday 
holiday  bills  before  it,  one  of  which  has 
passed  the  New  York  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  the  other  of  which  is 
awaiting    action    in    the   State   Senate. 
These  bills  would  provide  Monday  holi- 
days for  George  Washington's  Birthday, 
Memorial  Day,  Independence  Day,  Vet- 
erans Day.  and  Thanksgiving  Day.  Note 
that  the  inclusion  of  Independence  Day 
and  Thanksgiving  Day  in  the  New  York 
legislation  would  place  New  York  in  a 
different  position  from  the  rest  of  the 
Nation  if  the  bill  pending  in  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  is  passed   in  the 
form  which  I  have  recommended. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  past,  the  action  of 
the  U.S.  Congress  has  served  as  a  guide 
to  the  rest  of  the  Nation  as  to  the  appro- 
priate days  for  observance  of  national 
holidays.  The  Congress  should  continue 
to  assume  this  responsibility.  It  Is  ex- 
pected that  most  of  the  States  would  fol- 
low the  Federal  initiative.  However,  this 
initiative  should  be  exercised  promptly 
in  order  to  avoid  the  possible  confusion 
which  could  come  from  the  States  acting 
independently  in  the  enactment  of  Mon- 
day holidays. 


AUTO  INSURANCE  NEEDS  OVER- 
HAUL TO  CURE  ITS  ILLS 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  mitiate,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  :s  a 
characteristic  trait  of  the  American 
people  that  they  never  hesitate  to  speak 
out  against  anything  they  consider  un- 
fair or  unjust. 

At  the  moment,  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people  throughout  the  country 
are  complaining  about  what  they  con- 
sider unfair  practices  of  automobile  in- 
surance companies.  Some  people  report 
that  their  auto  insurance  was  canceled 
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■when  they  had  a  single  minor  acci- 
dent—after 20  or  more  years  of  com- 
pletely safe  driving.  Many  families  be- 
lieve that  their  auto  Insurance  rates  are 
excessive 

This  is  a  matter  of  great  concern  and 
importance  to  the  public. 

I  believe  that  Congress  should  Investi- 
gate this  matter  and  take  appropriate 
action  to  protect  the  public. 

I  am  Including  an  article  by  Paul 
Lllley  published  In  the  Cleveland  Press 
of  March  11.  1968.  which  spotlights  the 
problem.  Although  the  writer  says  that 
a  solution  to  the  problem  "won't  come 
soon."  It  Is  my  belief  that,  unless  the 
auto  insurance  companies  themselves 
come  up  with  some  reforms  in  the  near 
future.  Congress  should  seriously  con- 
sider early  legislative  action. 

The  article  reads  as  follows: 
Auto  Insurance  Nnos  Otmihacl  To  Cum 
Its  Iixs 
(By  Pmul  Ulley) 
Automobile  Insurance   has   become  a   na- 
tional Issue. 

Nobody  samos  satisfied  with  It. 
Not  mllUoB*  of  car  owners  who  buy  It.  Not 
the    companies   that   sell    It.    Not    the   state 
agencies  that  regulate  It. 

Consumer  outrage  over  high  costs,  delayed 
claim  settlements  and  unexplained  cancella- 
tions has  stirred  President  Johnson  and  both 
houses  of  Congress  to  call  for  Investigations. 
Only  one  thing  Is  certain : 
Revolutionary  concepu.  radical  legislative 
changes  and  modernization  of  legal  proce- 
dures win  be  necessary  to  solve  the  auto  in- 
surance dilemma.  The  soluUon  may  be  found 

in: 

State  control  of  the  Industry  under  a  plan 
similar  to  workmen's  compensation. 

Federal  regulation  and  control  of  the 
mulU-bllllon-doUar-a-year  business. 

Steps  to  remove  automobile  Injury  cases 
from  the  courts  In  all  but  rare  excepUons. 

Speedy  payment  for  Injuries  and  damages 
suffered,  no  matter  who  U  at  fault. 

Whatever    the    solution — tt    won't    come 

soon. 

What  started  out  to  be  general  protests 
against  skyrockeUng  cosU  now  has  esca- 
lated Into  a  naUonal  demand  for  complete 
overhaul  of  the  Industry  because  of: 
Controversial  underwriting  practices. 
Arbitrary  policy  cancellaUons.  refusals  to 
renew  and  shifting  of  customers  Into  high- 
risk  categories. 

Geographical,  racial  and  economic  black- 
outs In  Insurance  coverage. 

Years  of  waiting  for  payment  of  Justified 
claims. 

These  are  but  some  of  the  complaints 
flooding  legislators  In  every  level  of  govern- 
ment. They  are  coming  from  the  poor  and 
the  rich,  whites  and  Negroes,  young  and  old. 
the  professionals  and  the  uneducated. 

Although  hundreds  of  complaints  are 
found  to  be  unjustified,  thousands  of  others 
are  proven  true. 

Such  as  the  unwarranted  policy  cancella- 
tion of  a  WarrensvUle  Heights  youth,  based 
on  false  and  malicious  statements  of  an  irri- 
tated neighbor. 

Or  the  southern  Ohio  school  teacher  who 
loat  her  policy  after  a  $215  damage  claim 
against  her.  She  now  pays  $800  a  year  In 
•high  risk"  liability  premiums. 

Or  the  two-car  families  who  pay  $500  a  year 
for  auto  Insurance. 

Or  the  Georgia  family  whose  insurance 
was  arbitrarily  canceled  by  a  Providence. 
R.I..  company  because  a  son  had  been 
drafted.  Toung  draftees  are  considered  "high 
risks." 

So  are  doctors  and  clergymen  because  they 
are  said  to  be  "preoccupied  drivers."  Di- 
vorcees, too.  are  insurance-snubbed  because 


they  tend  to  Irk  women  Jurors  In  the  event 

of  a  trial. 

Many  of  the  nation's  larger  insurance  com- 
panies are  aware  of  the  Increasing  demand 
for  federal  control. 

Many  freely  admit  something  must  be 
done,  but  say  they  would  vigorously  oppose 
federal  control  This  could  open  the  door 
for  control  over  other  phases  of  the  Insur- 
ance business. 

Perhaps  the  most  popular  solution  Is  that 
proposed  by  two  law  professors.  Robert  E. 
Keeton  of  Harvard  University  and  Jeffrey 
OConnell   of  the  University  of  Illinois 

Their  Basic  Protection  Insurance  (BPI) 
would  make  automobile  insurance  compul- 
sory for  every  car  owner,  and  would  auto- 
matically compensate  accident  vlcUms  re- 
gardless of  fault. 

The  immediate  response  to  this  proposal 
was  NO  from  attorneys  throughout  the  na- 
tion whose  lucrative  personal  injury  and 
liability  cases  represent  a  large  portion  of 
their  work. 

Their  contingency  fees  range  from  26  c 
to  33'  for  settlement  of  a  case  and  up  to 
50' ;  if  It  goes  through  trial  and  appeal. 

Fortune  magazine  estimates  that  one-third 
of  the  income  of  the  nations  lawyers— about 
$650,000,000  m  1986 — comes  from  automo- 
bile accident  cases. 

But  now  even  the  nation's  attorneys  be- 
lieve some  action  must  be  Uken  to  provide 
Immediate  compensation  for  innocent  vic- 
tims. 

Only  last  month  the  American  Bar  Assn. 
authorized  a  full-scale  study  of  auto  acci- 
dent liability  claim  procedures. 

ABA  President  Karl  Morris  said  the  study 
group  would  consider  all  aspects  of  the  In- 
surance problem  and  would  recommend  any 
solution  It  deemed  best— even  an  Insurance- 
type  procedure  to  replace  Jury  trials  result- 
ing from  auto  accidents. 


RESULTS  OP  CUTBACK  IN 
DOMESTIC  SPENDING 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  GonzalkzI  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  last 
year  this  House  debated  about  downgrad- 
ing and  reducing  domestic  expenditures. 
It  was  said  by  many  that  we  could  not 
afford  to  have  domestic  programs  while 
a  war  was  going  on.  and  demands  were 
made  again  and  again  for  a  5-  or  10-per- 
cent across-the-board  budget  reduction. 
Finally  in  December,  the  House  approved 
House  Joint  Resolution  888.  which  di- 
rected that  all  domestic  programs  reduce 
their  spending.  Now  we  are  beginning  to 
see  the  effects  of  this  resolution  and  they 
are  not  good. 

The  House  committed  a  major  blunder 
in  approving  House  Joint  Resolution  888. 
In  the  first  place,  the  resolution  de- 
manded a  straight,  across-the-board  re- 
duction in  programs — without  regard  to 
exactly  how  this  could  be  accomplished 
without  creating  waste  and  Inefficiency, 
without  regard  In  other  words,  for  any 
sensible  action  at  all.  Not  only  did  the 
resolution  fall  to  heed  the  most  elemen- 
tary commonsense.  the  most  funda- 
mental requirements  of  governments,  but 
It  was  actually  a  repudiation  of  earlier 
House  actions.  The  resolution  impeached 
the  very  judgment  of  the  House  by  say- 
ing In  effect  that  our  appropriations  bills 
were  not  valid,  our  judgment  not  sound, 
our  decisions  and  considered  actions  not 
sound. 


The  effects  of  all  of  this  are  now  be- 
ginning to  be  felt.  Programs  which  we 
urgently  need  are  going  down  Into  a  sea 
of  confusion  and  waste  caused  by  manda- 
tory reductions  and  last-minute  budget 
surgery.  Agencies  are  throwing  out  mil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  Investment  in 
order  to  save  a  few  himdred  thousand 
dollars  of  current  expenditures.  State 
and  local  governments  which  had 
planned  on,  expected  and  badly  needed 
Federal  assistance  now  find  that  it  is  not 
available,  and  that  very  often,  commit- 
ments made  by  the  Federal  Government 
can  no  longer  be  fulfilled. 

In  higher  education,  federally  assisted 
construction  Is  drastically  reduced,  even 
though  college  enrollments  are  growing 
at  a  record  pace. 

In  secondary  school  construction, 
classrooms  remain  overcrowded  because 
there  is  no  money  to  pay  for  new  facil- 
ities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  If  there  Is  any  one  Indls- 
pen.sable.  If  there  Is  any  one  essential 
domestic  activity  of  Government  It  Is  In 
the  field  of  education.  Yet  today,  be- 
cause of  the  actions  of  the  House  last 
year,  schools  all  over  the  United  States 
are  In  a  critical  stole.  They  need  help, 
and  need  help  now. 

Let  me  cite  one  example  of  the  chaos 
we  now  have  In  the  public  schools,  be- 
cause It  Is  the  most  urgent  example,  and 
because  It  Is  typical  of  what  is  happening 
In  other  critically  Importont  areas. 

The  public  schools  In  Bexar  County. 
Tex.,  are  heavily  Impacted  by  the  chil- 
dren of  Federal  employees  and  military 
personnel.  The  policy  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  for  nearly  two  decades  been 
to  compensate  these  schools  for  the  cost 
of  educating  these  children,  since  It  is 
recognized  that  the  Federal  Government 
pays  no  toxes  to  support  schools  on  the 
land  that  It  occupies.  In  other  words,  the 
Federal  Government  has  been  making 
payments  In  lieu  of  taxes  In  order  to 
support  the  public  services  demanded  by 
the  presence  of  Federal  facilities. 

In  Bexar  County,  Tex.,  the  school  dis- 
tricts are  virtually  all  heavily  affected 
by  these  programs.  School  districts  in 
three  Instances  draw  five-sixths  of  their 
operating  budgets  from  these  Federal 
payments  authorized  by  Public  Law  874. 
Other  schools  draw  ansrwhere  from  8  to 
13  percent  of  their  budget  from  this 
source.  Now  every  one  of  these  schools 
Is  In  a  fiscal  crisis.  Three  of  these  dis- 
tricts will  be  forced  to  close  their  doors 
at  the  end  of  this  month  unless  help 
arrives. 

This  situation  developed  because  last 
year  the  House  Insisted  on  keeping  pay- 
ments under  Public  Law  874  at  the  same 
level  In  fiscal  1968  as  In  the  previous 
year.  This  would  have  been  enough  to 
pay  schools  only  about  91  percent  of 
what  they  were  entitled  to  by  law.  But 
as  it  developed,  this  amount  was  too 
small  to  pay  even  that.  Because  new 
schools  had  become  eligible,  and  more 
children  were  In  the  program,  the  money 
voted  by  the  House  would  have  paid  only 
86  percent  of  entitlements.  But  then 
came  December,  and  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 888.  which  impeached  this  judg- 
ment and  Invalidated  even  the  Inade- 
quate amount  voted.  The  effect  of  this 
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resolution  was  to  require  the  Office  of 
Education  not  to  spend  all  that  had 
been  appropriated  for  this  program.  The 
reduction  was  something  like  S20  mil- 
lion. So.  halfway  through  the  fiscal  year 
and  more  than  halfway  through  the 
school  year,  the  schools  awoke  to  find 
their  Public  Law  874  payments  not  100 
percent  of  what  they  were  legally  en- 
titled to,  not  even  90  percent,  but  only 
about  81  percent. 

Schools  must  establish  their  budgets 
In  September,  and  they  must  buy  sup- 
plies and  make  commitments  at  that 
time.  But  by  the  time  Congress  had 
acted,  it  was  December  and  schools  were 
Irrevocably  committed  to  their  1968 
budgets.  They  were  compelled,  and  are 
being  compelled,  to  make  major  reduc- 
tions In  spending  when  their  means  of 
doing  so  are  virtually  nonexistent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  three  school  districts  in 
my  districts  will  close  their  doors  on 
April  1  unless  there  is  additional  money 
appropriated  for  the  impacted  areas  pro- 
gram. These  are  schools  which  are  lo- 
cated on  Federal  property  and  which 
have  no  tax  base  whatever.  All  their 
students  are  Federal  dependents,  and 
five-sixths  of  their  budgets  come  from 
the  impacted  area  program.  In  this  in- 
stance, we  have  the  fantastic  situation 
of  not  being  able  to  operate  schools  at  all. 
In  other  cases,  schools  In  the  San  An- 
tonio area  will  be  put  In  the  position 
of  educating  more  federally  connected 
children  with  less  money  than  they  had 
last  year.  Yet  we  know  that  this  Is  im- 
possible, unless  a  great  amount  of  qual- 
ity Is  token  out  of  the  program.  Are  we 
going  to  reduce  schools  to  caretakers?  I 
hope  not,  because  the  role  of  schools  has 
never  been  more  crucial  than  It  Is  today, 
and  we  can  afford  less  now  than  we  ever 
could  to  deny  schools  adequate  tools 
which  are  required  to  accomplish  their 
essential  task. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  country  Is  asking 
men  to  go  abroad  at  the  risk  of  life  and 
limb,  on  the  promise  and  hope  that  they 
are  defending  an  Ideal,  and  that  their 
country  will  be  grateful.  But  In  this 
case,  we  are  saying  to  them  that  not  only 
their  sacrifices,  but  that  of  their  chil- 
dren as  well  Is  being  asked.  They  have 
no  choice  but  to  serve,  but  we  have  a 
choice,  and  our  choice  Is  to  either  pro- 
vide their  children  with  adequate  school- 
ing or  not.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  can 
very  well  deny  that. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  sup- 
plementol  appropriations  for  the  Im- 
pacted areas  program.  If  this  Is  not  done 
we  will  be  deliberately  sacrificing  qual- 
ity education  In  schools  all  over  the  land, 
and  In  some  cases  we  will  be  closing 
school  doors  altogether.  If  we  must  econ- 
omize, let  us  do  It  on  some  rational  basis. 
The  meat  cleaver  approach  which  has 
created  this  crisis  has  spawned  many 
another  like  It.  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
can  expect  anything  but  Irrational  re- 
sults from  Irrational  acts — and  It  Is  am- 
ply Illustrated  In  the  case  we  have  In 
this  program  today. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Colorado. 


Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  join  In  the  remarks 
which  have  been  made  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr. 
Gonzalez  J  as  they  pertain  to  funds 
which  have  heretofore  been  made  avail- 
able to  impacted  areas  throughout  the 
country. 

For  Instance,  In  the  congressional  dis- 
trict which  It  Is  my  honor  to  represent, 
we  have  heavy  military  installations  and 
great  tracts  of  land  which  are  used  in 
connection  with  the  operations  of  these 
military  Installations — tracts  of  land 
which,  of  course,  have  come  off  the  tax 
rolls.  At  the  same  time,  we  have  literally 
thousands  of  families  who  have  moved 
into  this  area,  families  who  have  chil- 
dren who  have  to  be  educated.  Some  of 
the  school  districts  which  are  located  in 
these  areas  of  impaction  cannot  formu- 
late their  regular  much  less  their  on- 
going budgets,  without  the  certain 
knowledge  of  the  continuation  of  this 
program.  However,  suddenly,  they  are 
being  faced  with  a  20-percent  cutback  in 
these  impacted-area  funds.  This  means 
that  in  the  middle  of  the  year  they  see 
that  the  funds  are  not  going  to  be  avail- 
able. 

For  Instance,  there  comes  to  mind  one 
of  my  school  districts  which  will  suffer  a 
deficit  of  $150,000,  and  in  another  dis- 
trict they  expect  a  deficit  of  up  to 
$350,000,  if  this  Congress  does  not  fully 
fund  this  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad  that  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Gonzalez!  has  brought  this  most  press- 
ing problem  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  I  wish  to  associate  myself  with 
his  remarks. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Of  course,  Mr. 
Si^aker,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Evans!  represents  a 
great  area,  a  part  of  which  is  occupied 
by  the  Air  Force  Academy  and  other 
very  Important  mllitery  Instollatlons. 
Further.  I  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
distinguished  gentleman  has  located  in 
his  congressional  district  certain  school 
districts  which  have  benefited  from  this 
program  and  which  have  so  benefited 
from  it  for  a  couple  of  decades. 

Therefore.  It  Is  not  true  that  these 
school  districts  budgeted  for  their  school 
year  expenditures  last  September  upon 
the  basis  of  the  commitment  and  expec- 
tation of  receiving  certain  fimds  from 
the  Federal  Government  at  the  Federal 
level  with  respect  to  PubUc  Law  874?  Yet, 
they  are  now  committed  in  the  school 
year,  half  of  It  being  now  passed. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker, 
If  the  gentleman  from  Texas  will  yield 
further,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  Is 
absolutely  correct.  In  order  to  Illustrate 
to  the  Members  of  the  House  the  serious- 
ness of  the  Impact  of  this  problem,  the 
children  who  are  benefited  by  the  pro- 
visions of  this  particular  public  law  have 
Increased  In  great  numbers. 

If  they  are  to  be  taught,  great  reliance 
must  be  placed  upon  these  funds  coming 
In.  They  have  made  up  their  budgets  as 
the  gentleman  has  stoted,  and  they  have 
hired  teachers,  counting  on  these  funds 
being  available.  Now  they  are  faced  with 
a  cut  of  about  20  percent,  and  now  they 


have  to  look  to  see  where  In  the  name  of 
commonsense  they  are  going  to  get  these 
sums,  such  as  in  the  one  district  I  men- 
tioned of  $350,000.  and  in  the  other  dis- 
trict of  $150,000.  These  areas  do  not  have 
the  capacity  In  the  county  or  the  school 
districts  to  make  a  mill  levy  that  Is  going 
to  come  up  with  a  figure  that  is  capable 
of  meeting  the  deficits  caused  by  these 
cuts,  not  without  calling  a  special  session 
of  the  legislature,  and  the  legislature  al- 
ready has  made  Its  determination  of  the 
terms  and  amounts  of  State  aid  to 
schools,  and  consequently  they  face  this 
crisis.  The  gentleman  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect when  he  states  that  the  school  dis- 
tricts had  every  right  to  count  on  the 
Congress  fully  funding  its  commitment 
under  Public  Law  874. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  very  much  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  thank  my  colleague  for 
yielding.  I  also  want  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  made  by  my  colleague 
from  Texas  on  the  cutback  in  funds  for 
Public  Law  874  to  the  impacted  areas. 

As  the  gentleman  well  knows,  I  have 
several  of  these  schools  in  my  district, 
and  I  am  told  that  these  schools  are 
suffering  greatly  as  a  result. 

I  agree  with  the  remarks  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  and  with  those 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Colorado, 
on  the  fact  that  these  school  districts 
were  relying  on  the  money  that  they  were 
told  they  were  going  to  get,  and  because 
of  that  they  made  certain  commitments, 
but  now  in  the  middle  of  the  school  year 
they  are  denied  the  funds  they  were 
counting  on  and  cannot  fulfill  their  com- 
mitments. 

I  believe  the  Department  did  a  great 
disservice  to  education  In  the  entire 
United  States  when  they  took  the  posi- 
tion of  cutting  these  funds  In  the  middle 
of  the  year. 

I  have  several  school  districts  In  my 
congressional  district  that  rely  almost 
entirely  upon  these  funds  to  stay  In  oper- 
ation. They  have  no  way  of  raising  any 
additional  local  toxes  because  they  too 
are  very  poor,  and  they  are  now  being 
taxed  to  the  limit.  There  Is  one  school 
district  in  particular  In  my  district  which 
is  on  a  military  reservation  that  has  no 
other  way  to  get  money,  and  Is  now  In 
danger  of  closing.  They  are  either  going 
to  have  to  get  this  money  from  us  up 
here  by  some  method — and  I  understond 
that  there  will  be  an  amendment  com- 
ing over  from  the  Senate  that  will  pro- 
vide at  least  some  relief — or  else  they  will 
have  to  close  the  school  and  give  it  back 
to  the  Air  Force  because  their  entire  In- 
dependent school  district  Is  located  on 
Government  land,  and  they  have  abso- 
lutely no  power  of  taxation. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  congratulate 
my  colleague  from  Texas  for  bringing 
this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
at  this  time  and.  as  I  said  before.  I  am 
very  pleased  to  associate  myself  with  his 
remarks. 

Let  me  assure  the  gentleman  of  my 
very  great  concern  in  this  area  and  hope 
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that  we  can  enlist  the  help  and  support 
of  our  colleagues  to  assure  the  restora- 
tion of  these  funds  for  federally  im- 
pacted-area  schools. 

Mr  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr  CJONZALEZ.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  further  to  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado. 

Mr  EVANS  of  Colorado  Mr  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  add  to  the  colloquy  that 
we  have  been  having  here  by  comment- 
in  (?  that  I  hope  very  much  that  the  House 
conferees  wUl  accept  the  $90  mUlion  plus 
that  the  Senate  has  suggested  putting  in 
the  supplemenUl  appropriation  which 
now  will  go  to  the  conference  committee. 
Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objecUon  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Public  Law  874  was  enacted  in  1950  to 
provide  needed  assistance  to  local  school 
districts  wh'ich  provide  education  to  the 
children  of  families  employed  by  the 
Federal  Government,  both  clvtUan  and 

'"The  funds  for  each  district  are  deter- 
mined by  a  formula  written  mto  the 
legislation.  School  districts  depend  upon 
receiving  this  money  when  they  make  up 
their  annual  budgets.  t»..ki.- 

But  when  Congress  enacted  Public 
Law  90-218  last  E)ecember.  imposmg 
mandatory  budget  cute  on  virtually  an 
Federal  agencies,  it  f  aUed  to  exclude  this 
impacted  aid  program  from  these  cuts^ 
The  result  was  a  sudden  reducUon  of 
$90  965  000  for  fiscal  1968  funds.  It  hit 
the'  school  districts  unexpectedly  in  the 
middle  of  a  school  year  ""^d  after  they 
had  made  up  their  budgets.  The  district 
had  rightfuUv.  depended  upon  receiving 
their  full  entiUement  under  the  formula. 
Thus  this  funding  reduction  is  not  only 
unlai'r  out  m  the  case  of  many  districts 
imposes  a  burden  which  is  virtually  in- 
surmountable for  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  program  of  Pedfral 
help  to  the  impacted  areas  is  an  obllga- 
Uon  of   the  Federal   Gtovernment.  and 
must  be  met.  The  other  body  has  recog- 
niaed  this,  and  through  an  amendment 
has  restored  this  money  as  part  of  the 
urgent  supplemental  appropriations  bUl. 
In    total    dollars,    the    States    most 
severely  affected  by  the  cut  in  Public 
Law  874  funds  are  California.  Virginia. 
Texas.  New  York.  Maryland,  and  Flonda 
But  these  funds  are  distributed  to  school 
districts,  and  districts  in  all  50  States, 
plu.s  the  District  of  Columbia.  Guam. 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  are 
affected. 

Colorado's  entiUement  under  the  for- 
mula if  fully  implemented  would  be  $12.- 
831  708  Th»  mandatory  reductions  un- 
der' Public  Law  90-218  reduced  this  to 
$10,290.723— a  deficit  of  $2,540,985  or  a 
20-percent  cut. 

The  superintendent  of  El  Paso  County 
School  District  No.  8  which  sei-ves  the 
Port  Carson  area,  has  advised  me  that 
th-"  reduced  funding  level  for  PubUc  Law 
874  would  saddle  his  district  with  a 
deficit  of  $150,000.  Eighty  percent  of  this 
district's  schoolchildren  are  classified  as 
•federally  impacted  students." 


Other  examples,  equally  severe,  could 
be  cited  from  Colorado  and  other  SUtes. 
In  the  Third  District  of  Colorado  alone, 
25  school  districts  shared  $5,570,937  in 
fiscal  1967  funds  under  Public  Law  874. 
This  was  not  'fat"  but  reflected  need, 
imposed  by  heavy  concentrations  of  mili- 
tary personnel  and  their  famUies.  These 
districts,  and  others  like  them  through- 
out the  United  States,  depend  upon  full 
funding  of  this  program  and  must  have 
it  to  avoid  serious  disruption  of  their 
educational  programs. 

Mr  Speaker,  at  this  point,  under  unan- 
imous consent.  I  insert  in  the  Record  the 
texts  of  letters  which  I  have  received 
from  school  ofDclals  in  Colorado  Springs 
and  Fountain.  Colo.: 


School  DiamicT  No.  8. 

Bl  Pa«o  Coontt. 
Fountain.  Colo..  February  26.  1968. 
Hud.  Pkank  E.  Bvams, 
Member  of  Congress, 
Congress  of  ttie  United  State$. 
Wojihtngton,  DC. 

Sni:  The  FounUin-Port  Carson  PubUc 
School  System  U  vitally  concerned  with  the 
current  status  of  the  money  appropriated  for 
Public  Law  874.  Our  concern  is  very  "real" 
because  80%  of  our  student  body  (over  2300 
students)  are  classified  aa  "federal  Impact 
siudenu".  Our  problem  U  further  magnined 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  major  portion  of  the 
property  m  our  school  dUtrlct  is  classified 
as  federal  property.  This  means  we  only  have 
approximately  $1700  of  assessed  evaluaUon 
for  each  pupU  enrolled  in  our  school  dls- 
irtct  Thus.  It  may  be  easily  determined  that 
each  mlU  levy  against  our  assessed  evaluation 
brings  in  a  very  small  amount  of  revenue  for 

our  district.  »..»- 

According  to  the  most  recent  report  I  have 
received  from  the  Department  of  Health. 
EducaUon,  and  Welfare  (Bulletin  #26),  the 
money  that  has  been  appropriated  for  Plib- 
llc  lAW  874  will  be  pro-rated  at  80%.  un- 
less additional  funds  will  be  appropriated 
for  Public  Law  874.  our  school  district  will  be 
in  a  very  serious  financial  condition.  This  Is 
true,  because  an  80%  pro-ration  will  mean 
an  approximate  $160,000  deficit  for  the  com- 
ing school  year.  The  •1,700  assessed  evalua- 
tion per  pupil  that  our  district  has  (as  sUted 
above),  means  that  it  Is  almost  Impossible 
for  our  school  dUtrlct  to  obtain  these  funds 
by  Increasing  our  mill  levy. 

I  am  very  positive  that  you  are  aware  that 
our  school  dlsttlct  (as  well  as  many  others  In 
the  State  of  Colorado)  must  receive  100% 
financial  support  from  PubUc  Law  874. 
Therefore,  on  behalf  of  our  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, school  patrons,  student  body,  and 
school  staff.  I  sincerely  hope  you  will  use 
your  influence  to  make  certain  the  entire 
amount  needed  to  supplement  PubUc  Law 
874  Is  forthcoming.  If  you  desire  more  in-  . 
formation  regarding  dlfBcultles  we  will  en- 
counter with  the  80%  pro-ration,  please  let 
me  know. 

Sincerely. 

DCAN    PLnflCHATTCa. 

Superintendent. 

COLOKADO    SPKINOS,    COLO.. 

It  arch  1.  1968. 
Hon.  FliAifK  B.  Evans, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dbab  CoNoakssMAN  EvAMs:  First,  my  apol- 
ogies for  the  delay  In  answering  your  let- 
ter of  24  January  concerning  the  ElemenUry 
and  Secondary  EducaUon  Act. 

Of  prime  concern  to  El  Paso  County  School 
District  Z2  is  the  program  which  aids  fed- 
erally impacted  areas.  Because  of  the  close 
proximity  to  Port  Carson  (and  other  mlU- 
tary  InsUllatlons  In  the  Colorado  Springs 
area)  a  large  percentage  of  our  student  pop- 
ulaUon  Is  mlUtary  connected,  thus  enabUng 
VIS  to  qualify  for  federal  aid  under  this  pro- 


gram. The  swift  and  dynamic  growth  of  our 
district  in  the  past  few  years  is  »^»"«  °' 
record  To  say  that  we  would  have  been  hard- 
pressed  to  meet  the  needs  of  such  growth 
v^ithout   thU   federal    program    would    be   a 
definite  understatement.  Within  our  district 
It  seems  we  do  have  "houses  with  children  . 
we  do  not  have  "Industry  with  tax  money  . 
Other   than   the  smaU   shopping   area  near 
Slratmoor    Hills,    our    commercwl    facilities 
have    remained    essentially    the    wme    for 
many    years— i.e..   the   Southgate   Shopping 
center    AlK).  we  have  not  had  an  infiux  of 
doctors,  lawyers,  and  other  professional  peo- 
ple "setting  up  shop"  in  our  a^'*-  O'f'f"' 
with  a  few  exceptions,  we  can  say  that  the 
commercial  growth  In  our  area  has  not  kept 
pace   with    the   domesUc    growth-and   our 
Mhool  district  is  still  essentially  a  reslden- 
tlal  area.  Many  of  our  patrons  In  the  dU- 
trtct  are  eligible  to  use  the  faclIlU33  at  Port 
Carson— post    exchange,    hospital,    commis- 
sary  etc.  Whether  there  Is  a  correlation  be- 
tween thU  fact  and  the  small  growth  In  our 
commercial  facUiaes,  I  am  not  qualified  to 
even  comment  on;  however.  It  Is  a  point  to 

''"u  is  my  understanding  that  the  allocaUon 
of  impacted  area  funds  for  our  district  was 
cut  this  year  by  20%.  U  I  »«▼•  »*»*•<»  t^« 
case  clearly  you  can  see  that  this  could 
have— and.  In  fact,  did  have— an  adverse  im- 
pact upon  our  school  district.  Any  further 
reduction  of  these  funds  In  the  ensuing  year 
will  seriously  hamper  us  in  trying  to  meet 
the  needs  of  our  ever  grovrtng  student  popu- 
lation. .  J     »!.    . 

Your  interest  In  the  schooU  and  their 
problems  U  most  gratifying  to  me.  I  would 
hope  that  other  members  of  Congress  can 
fuUy  appreciate  the  unique  problems  which 
federally  Impacted  school  areas  face, 
rhank  you  for  your  Interest. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Robckt  L.  Hansen, 
Member.  Board  of  Education. 
El  Paso  County  School  District  No.  2. 


Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
men for  their  comments. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  TRUE  MAGNITUDE  OP  THE 
PROBLEMS  IN  SOUTH  ASIA 
The  SPEAKER  pro  temiwre  (Mr. 
Foley)  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  HalpernI  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.    HALPERN.    Mr.    Speaker,    con- 
fronted by  the  ever-increasing  drain  on 
our  economic  resources  and  by  the  stead- 
Uy  mounting  toU  of  lives  elicited  by  our 
efforts  in  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Americans 
in  positions  both  prominent  and  obscure 
are  seeking  a  reevaluatlon  of  our  policies 
in  Southeast  Asia.  We  have  committed 
ourselves  to  contributing  toward  the  res- 
olution of  some  of  the  economic  and 
political  difficulties  plaguing   this  area 
of  the  world,  but  have  we  ever  truly 
plumbed  the  depths  of  these  problems, 
and  are  our  corrective  policies  at  all  at- 
tuned to  the  real  nature  and  magnitude 
of  the  dilemmas  faced  by  these  Asian 
nations?  ^     ^,  . 

Dr  Gunnar  Myrdal.  eminent  Swedish 
economist  and  sociologist,  has  just  com- 
pleted a  10-vear  study  of  South  Asia- 
its  people  and  its  problems.  There  has 
thus  far  been  no  time  for  detailed  eval- 


uation of  the  validity  of  Dr.  Myrdal's 
analysis  and  conclusions;  however,  his 
discussion  of  the  immensity  of  the  crisis 
in  this  area  of  the  world,  and  his  exam- 
ination of  the  relative  roles  to  be  played 
by  the  Asians  themselves  and  by  the 
advanced  nations,  should  give  pause  to 
American  policjmfiakers  as  they  weigh 
the  value  of  our  military  efforts  in  com- 
bating the  true  ills  threatening  the 
Asian  nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  include, 
for  the  Record,  an  article  appearing  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  March  11.  1968. 
by  the  distinguished  and  respected  New 
York  Times  journalist,  Peter  Kihss,  pre- 
senting a  definitive  and  concise  overview 
of  Mr.  Myrdal's  study: 
Mtrdal  Finds  the  Outlook  fob  Sottth  Asia 
Is  Qloomt 
(By  Peter  Klbsa) 
In  a  long,  olten  gloomy  study  of  South 
Asia  and  lU  748  million  people — h  fourth  of 
mankind— the  Swedish  economist  Qunnar 
Myrdal  holds  that  the  major  need  is  for 
changes  In  attitudes  and  Institutions  Dy  the 
South  Asians  ihemselvec. 

Dr.  Myrdal  spent  10  years  studying  11  na- 
tions from  India  to  the  l^hillppines  for  the 
20th  Century  Fund,  which  made  his  report 
public  here.  He  found  the  masses  apathetic, 
social  and  economic  inequities  extreme,  a 
population  growing  at  unprecedented  rales, 
agriculture  underdeveloped  despite  wide- 
spread hunger  and  manual  labor  and  wage 
employment  held  In  low  regard. 

AID  A  MAKCINAL  FACTO* 

Rather  than  stressing  aid  from  the  West, 
he  called  for  strong  campaigns  for  birth  con- 
trol by  the  South  Asian  governments,  quick 
agricultural  improvements  through  land  re- 
form giving  Incenaves  to  the  landless  and 
to  sharecroppers  and  tenanto,  and  an  over- 
haul of  an  educaUonal  system  now  oriented 
•for  poverty." 

"State  intervention."  Dr.  Myrdal  held, 
must  overcome  development  difficulties  more 
lormlduble  than  Wesurn  nations  ever  faced. 
He  contended  that  South  Asia  needs  more 
Mohandas  Qandhls  "who  would  sway  the  up- 
per classes  and  would  walk  the  countrj  roads 
and  Inspire  the  people  in  their  vlUages." 

Aid  from  the  West,  Dr.  Myrdal  argued, 
could  be  only  a  marginal  factor.  But,  he 
added,  even  marginal  aid  Is  crucial  to  the 
destitute.  He  urged  more-developed  countries 
to  Increase  the  flow  of  capital  and  to  help 
even  more  by  preferential  buying  of  South 
Asian  products. 

Without  basic  Institutional  changes  in 
Southeast  Asia,  Dr.  Myrdal  foresaw  Increas- 
ing misery  and  "explosive  potentialities."  He 
downgraded  any  Idea  of  widespread  Commti- 
nlst  takeover,  but  he  held  that  the  war  in 
Vietnam  was  likely  to  increase  Commvmlsm 
and  racism  in  the  area  and  he  urged  "orderly 
retreat"  by  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Myrdal's  three-volume,  2,284-page  study 
U  titled  "Asian  Drama:  An  Inquiry  Into  the 
Poverty  of  Nation."  The  20th  Century  Fund 
is  publishing  a  hard-cover  edition  In  4,200 
copies  at  826  a  set.  and  Pantheon  Books  Is 
publishing  26.000  paperback  copies  at  $8.50 

a  set. 

The  New  York  philanthropic  foundation 
has  contributed  $250,000  since  1957  to  the 
project,  which  has  also  been  supported  since 
1061  by  Dr.  Myrdal's  Institute  for  Interna- 
tional Economic  Studies  In  Stockholm. 

Now  69  years  old.  Dr.  Myrdal  in  1944  wrote 
a  classic  study  of  Negro-white  relations.  "An 
American  DUemma."  which  contended  that 
Government  intervention  would  be  needed  to 
end  the  confilct  between  discrimination  and 
American  Ideals.  Before  the  new  study,  he 
served  for  10  years  as  executive  secretary  of 
the  United  Nations  Economic  Commission  for 
Europe. 


SILLY    CALIAD    "DlSTUBBlNO" 

M.  J.  Bossant.  director  of  the  20th  Century 
Fund,  called  the  study  "blunt,  frank  and  dis- 
turbing" and  predicted  "an  important  effect 
on  development  here  and  In  Asia."  The  new 
work  was  not  made  available  to  governments 
before  publication,  and  Informal  comment  In 
Washington  Indicated  that  m  any  case  the 
full  impact  of  the  study  would  come  over 
the  years. 

In  a  news  conference  last  week  at  the  fund 
office,  41  East  70th  Street.  Dr.  Myrdal  said, 
"I  wanted  to  be  undiplomatic;  I'm  not  afraid 
of  hurting  leellngs." 

•lUusions  are  a  danger,  opportunistic  Illu- 
sions are  even  more  dangerous,  and  truth  Is 
wholesome,"  he  added. 

"I'm  not  a  defeatUt,"  he  Insisted,  "l>ecau8e 
I  draw  the  radical  conclusions — these  things 
must  be  done." 

The  study  deals  mainly  with  India,  Paki- 
stan, Ceylon,  Burma,  Thailand,  Malaysia, 
Indonesia  and  the  Philippines  and  to  a  lesser 
extent  with  Vietnam,  Laos  and  Cambodia. 

During  the  news  conference.  Dr.  Myrdal 
tried  not  to  emphasize  his  views  on  the  war 
m  Vietnam.  His  suggestion  of  an  "orderly 
withdrawal"  by  the  United  States  came  In 
response  to  a  question. 

m  hU  book,  in  which  he  devotes  about  20 
pages  to  the  war  and  its  background,  he  wrote 
that  "for  many  centuries  Vietnam  defended 
Itself  against  Chinese  encroachment  and 
sought  a  dUtlnct  IdenUty." 

"There  Is  no  reason,"  he  went  on,  "to  sup- 
pose that  this  tradition  would  not  be  kept 
alive  under  a  Communist  regime — imless,  of 
course,  people  felt  that  they  were  the  object 
of  a  relentless  attack  from  the  West. 


6KKS   RACIAL    IS8UX 

"To  the  Vietnamese  people,  a  Communist 
state,  intent  on  preserving  a  maximum  of 
independence  from  China,  could  hardly  be 
a  worse  alternaUve  than  a  prolongation  of 
the  misery  they  have  suffered  these  past  20 
vears." 

•  Altho-jgh  Westerners,  as  well  as  the  upper 
strata  In  South  Asia,  generally  prefer  to 
Ignore  It,"  the  report  says,  "the  racial  Issue 
Is  Increasingly  evident. 

"To  the  people  In  the  villages  and  the 
paddyflelds,  the  Americans  coming  In  their 
helicopters  and  Jet  planes  to  spread  fire  and 
death  are  more  than  powerful  and  danger- 
ous strangers:  they  are  'white  devils'— a  con- 
cept with  a  long  tradition  In  this  part  of  the 
world." 

Dr.  Myrdal  contended  that  "each  Increase 
in  the  war  effort  has  left  the  situation  as 
bad  as  It  was  In  the  beginning.  If  not  worse." 

"The  very  weakness  of  the  Saigon  Oovem- 
menl,"  he  wrote,  "Increasec  United  SUtes  de- 
pendence on  It.  Thus  the  usual  disadvantage 
of  having  satellites  and  puppet  govern- 
ments—that the  powerful  supporting  gov- 
ernment easily  becomes  the  hostage  of  Its 
client  and  dependent  on  his  precarious  cir- 
cumstances— Is  one  more  factor  in  the  auto- 
matic, acceleratmg  escalation  of  the  war  In 
tbetnam." 

TTRCKS   POFDLATTON    BBAKX 

Surveying  the  needs  of  the  South  Asian 
region.  Dr.  Myrdal  urged  that  birth  control 
education  be  expanded  to  brake  a  popula- 
tion upsurge  of  2  per  cent  a  year  between 
1950  and  1960.  double  the  rate  of  Europe  and 
Asian  Russia.  Otherwise,  he  said.  South  Asia 
faces  a  60  per  cent  Increase  In  population 
between  1960  and  1980  to  1.16  blUlon  or 
1.25  billion  people. 

Agriculture,  he  wrote,  Is  where  long-term 
development  In  South  Asia  "will  be  won  or 
lost."  He  called  for  distribution  of  land  to 
the  landless  and  to  renters  to  give  them 
dignity  and  new  income.  He  proposed  that 
owners  not  cultivating  farms  be  subjected 
to  penalty  taxes  on  incomes,  and  that  future 
land  purchases  be  forbidden  to  them. 

Without  any  innovations  and  even  with- 
out any  investment  other  than  longer  and 


more  efficient  work,  agricultural  yields  could 
be  raised  very  substantially  Dr.  Myrdal 
said.  ^ 

South  Asia's  exports  of  rice,  sugar,  cotton 
and  Jute  have  been  rising  sluggishly  for 
varying  reasons,  he  said,  and  prospects  for 
tea,  tin  and  rubber  are  gloomy. 

South  Asia's  Imports,  he  reported,  have 
l>een  soaring — 4.3  per  cent  a  year  between 
1960  and  1960  against  a  1.9  per  cent  annual 
rise  In  exports.  The  region  has  turned  Into  a 
net  Importer  of  food  since  World  War  II. 

MARKETS    NEEOKD 

Dr.  Myrdal  urged  that  rich  countries 
"Initiate  effective  International  action  to 
stabilize  their  Imports  of  primary  products." 
He  proposed  that  they  create  markets  for 
South  Asian  manufactured  goods,  even  by 
subsidizing  Imports. 

Increasing  Western  purchases  of  South 
Asian  manufactured  goods,  he  argued,  would 
be  more  stimulating  than  uncertain  granU 
and  burdensome  loaiu. 

"The  employment  effects  of  Industrializa- 
tion cannot  be  expected  to  be  very  large  for 
several  decades  ahead,"  he  asserted,  and  they 
may  even  first  cause  a  loss  of  Jobs  in  older 
manufacturing  fields. 

The  "gap  is  widening"  between  "lofty 
aspirations"  and  "abysmal  reality"  in  South 
Asia,  Dr.  Myrdal  wrote.  He  called  all  the 
countries  "very  poor." 

Among  a  number  of  special  technical 
studies,  one — with  considerable  warning  of 
error— offered  esUmates  of  "average  yearly 
Income  per  head."  derived  by  weighting  se- 
lected retail  prices  and  agricultural  output. 
This  produced  estimates  for  1954  to  1966  in 
Indian  rupees  (then  worth  21  cenU  each) 
as  follows: 

Pakistan.  220:  India.  260:  Indonesia.  300; 
Burma,  300;  South  Vietnam,  350:  PhUlpplnee. 
380;  Thailand,  400;  Ceylon,  480;  Malaya,  780. 

LACK  or  ENFOBCEMEKT 

All  the  countries.  Dr.  Myrdal  wrote,  are 
"soft  stotes"  In  which  "policies  decided  on 
are  often  not  enforced."  Changes,  he  said,  wlU 
require  "putting  obUgatlons  on  people  and 
supporting  them  by  force." 

To  questioners  at  his  news  conference,  he 
commented  that  the  changes  could  be 
achieved  vrtthln  a  democratic  framework.  "I 
am  not  talking  for  dictatorships,"  he  said. 
Even  Communist  regimes,  he  added,  have 
carried  out  "many  of  these  compulsions  not 
by  terrorism  but  by  education  and  getting 
people  Involved." 

Three-fourths  of  South  Asia's  labor  force 
is  tied  up  in  agriculture.  But  Dr.  Myrdal's 
report  estimated  that  the  output  of  agri- 
cultural land  was  "probably  only  about  half 
as  much  as  China  or  Europe." 

Poor  health  Is  "a  very  serious  deterrent" 
to  labor  efficiency  throughout  the  region. 
Dr.  Myrdal  added. 

Except  In  Ceylon  and  Malaya,  he  reported, 
"the  vast  majority  of  children  In  South  Asia 
either  receive  no  schooling  at  all  or  termi- 
nate their  schooling  before  they  have  even 
approached  functional  literacy." 

As  to  individual  countries.  Dr.  Myrdal 
wrote.  "India  U  ruled  by  a  select  group  of  up- 
per-class citizens  who  use  their  political  pow- 
er to  secure  their  privileged  position." 


PAKISTANI   REGIME    ClTtD 

Hope  for  progress  In  Pakistan,  he  said, 
"must  be  attached  to  the  prp.<=ent  quasl-dlc- 
tatorlal  regime:  to  Its  abUlty.  despite  Its  very 
narrow  class  basis,  to  advance  national  goals 
of  planning,  equality  and  consolldaUon  and 
to  purge  the  state  of  corruption." 

In  Ceylon,  he  said,  parliamentary  democ- 
racy since  the  early  nlneteen-flftles  "has  op- 
erated in  an  Irresponsible  and  disorderly 
fashion." 

Burma's  officer  corps,  he  wrote,  looked  to 
the  rational  Interest  !»fter  selzln.»  power  in 
1962  "vrtthout  regard  to  the  Interests  of  the 
upper  class  of  landlords,  businessmen  and 
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official*  to  wWch  they  belonged  or  were 
cloeely  reUted." 

•Any  future  government  in  Indoneeia  that 
wanu  to  come  to  gripe  with  lu  grave  probj- 
leme  will  have  to  be  a  dictatorship,  he  sald^ 
•The  country  hae  experienced  a  long  perioa 
of  vlrtxjal  lawleeeneee.  and  even  to  rectore  a 
minimum  of  order  wUl  require  flnn  meae- 

"'S  Malaya  he  reported  -great  •conomlc 
mequallilee  between  the  ••^"^  .  «*^' 
groupe  and.  eepeclally.  between  the  different 
classes  within  theni.-' 

•It  U  the  almost  baronial  power  wielded 
by  the  landed  iniereete."  Dr.  Myrdal  wrote, 
"that  largely  explain*  why.  despite  lU  com- 
oaraUve  prosperity,  the  Philippines  has  ex- 
perienced so  Uttle  indualrlal  Prog-"*; 
agrarian  reform  and  democratlzaUon  of  Itt 
society  in  depth." 

In  Thailand,  he  said,  "concern  with  the 
need  for  Internal  stability  and  a  strong  cen- 
tral government  ■  has  provided  a  convenient 
lustincatlon  for  the  methods  b>  which  a 
ruling  oligarchy  has  maintained  an  unchal- 
lenged hold  on  the  spoils  of  power. 

He  found  "no  fundamental  efforts  to  mod- 
ernize Cambodia  or  to  arouse  its  people  out 
of  their  accustomed  torpor."  and  •'no  hope 
of  peace  and  stability  in  Laoe  unless  there  .s 
a  settlement-  of  the  more  bloody  struggle  In 
Vietnam." 
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THE  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  PRIMARY 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  I  Mr.  PucinskiI  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  wire 
services  and  the  newspapers  today  have 
been  full  of  Interpretive  reports  on  the 
meaning  of  the  New  Hampshire  primary 

yesterday.  ,    ^     , 

1  would  suggest  to  the  political  ghouls 
they  would  be  well  advised  not  to  write 
any  epitaph  on  President  Johnaoo's  po- 
litical future. 

I  would  not  want  in  any  way  to  mini- 
mize Senator  McCarthys  excellent 
showing  in  New  Hampshire. 

But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
Senator's  name  was  the  only  name  on  the 
ballot. 

President  Johnson  was  not  on  the  bal- 
lot, and  every  single  vote  he  received, 
he  had  to  receive  the  hard  way— through 
a  write-In. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
had  to  defend  the  most  difficult  war  that 
this  country  has  ever  been  engaged  In. 
It  was  against  this  setting  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  had  to  rely  on  write-In 
votes  to  sustain  his  position. 

The  2  days  of  hearings  in  the  other 
body  certainly  did  not  help  the  Presi- 
dent any.  One  has  the  right  here  today 
to  question  the  motives  of  those  who  In- 
sisted on  prolonging  that  hearing  into 
the  second  day  In  order  to  dramatize  the 
great  debate  on  the  war.  I  might  add. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  shameful  demonstra- 
tion against  SecreUry  Rusk  clearly  dem- 
onstrates that  the  Members  of  the  other 
body  continue  to  play  right  Into  Ho's 
hands. 

I  think  It  is  significant  that  without  his 
name  being  on  the  ballot  and  relying 
only  on  write-in  votes.  President  John- 
son received  25.716  votes,  or  48  percent  of 
the  total  Democratic  vote. 


Of  course.  I  have  not  seen  any  press 
reports  that  emphasize  that  point.  I 
have  not  seen  a  single  news  story  empha- 
sizing that  President  Johnsons  name  did 
not  appear  on  the  ballot.  They  stress  the 
fact  that  Senator  McCarthy  got  41  per- 
cent of  the  votes.  Well.  I  am  Inclined  to 
think  that  those  who  find  great  signif- 
icance in  that  are  reporters  in  New 
Hampshire  who  have  limited  their  re- 
search to  interviews  with  other  reporters. 
I  do  not  think  it  takes  a  great  feat 
that  when  you  have  only  one  name  on 
a  ballot,  as  you  had  on  the  Democratic 
side  in  New  Hampshire,  and  that  was  the 
name  of  Senator  McCarthy,  to  chalk 
up  30  to  40  percent  of  the  votes. 

So  those  who  sUte  that  if  McCarthy 
could  have  gotten  30  percent  of  the  vote, 
it  was  going  to  be  a  great  victory  and 
that  if  he  got  anything  over  that,  it  was 
going  to  be  a  runaway,  have  pulled 
meaningless  figures  out  of  the  air.  What 
magic  is  there  in  30  or  40  percent  when 
there  is  only  one  name  on  the  ballot? 

The  important  thing  I  tliink  in  the 
primary  is  that  the  two  candidates  who 
spoke  out  most  clearly  in  the  defense  of 
this  Nation's  war  policy,  men  who  re- 
fused to  equivocate  or  apologize  for  our 
effort  to  save  freedom  in  Vietnam,  re- 
ceived together  over  100.000  votes. 

President  Johnson  received  25.716 
votes — with  97  percent  of  the  ballots 
counted.  Former  Vice  President  Nixon 
received  81.400  votes. 

Conversely,  those  who  have  been  vacil- 
lating on  our  real  purpose  in  Vietnam 
trailed  subsUntlally  behind  and  received 
some  33.000  votes  for  the  entire  field  of 
doves  in  both  parties. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  per- 
haps there  are  some  significant  facts 
that  we  should  take  Into  consideration 
In  this  discussion  about  the  New 
Hampshire  primary. 

First  of  all.  we  must  remember  that 
the  President's  name  was  not  on  the 
ballot. 

There  are  those  who  Insisted  that  the 
President  had  a  well-organized  organi- 
zation trying  to  put  on  a  big  drive  for 
write-in  votes.  We  learned  a  long,  long 
time  ago  that  especially  with  voting  ma- 
chines how  really  difficult  It  Is  to  write 
In  a  name,  no  matter  how  much  you 
support  a  particular  candidate. 

So  I  think  the  fact  that  the  President 
received  25.716  votes,  or  48  percent  of  the 
write-in  votes  in  the  New  Hampshire 
primary,  without  his  name  being  on  the 
ballot,  cannot  be  obscured  by  the  fact 
that  his  opponent  received  41  percent  of 
the  votes,  or  21.934  votes,  with  his  own 
name  being  the  only  name  on  the  Demo- 
cratic ballot. 

Perhaps  those  who  are  today  grooming 
other  candidates  to  take  the  President's 
place  at  the  convention  would  be  well 
advised  to  look  at  recent  history. 

It  should  be  recalled  that  the  late  Estes 
Kefauver  beat  President  Truman  In  the 
1952  New  Hampshire  primary,  with  both 
names  printed  on  the  ballot.  In  the  end. 
because  Mr.  Truman  did  not  rim  for  an- 
other term.  Senator  Kefauver  had  to 
throw  in  the  sponge  in  favor  of  Adlal 
Stevenson  at  the  Democratic  conven- 
tion. 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge  walloped  both 
Barry  Goldwater  and  Nelson  Rockefeller 


in  the  1964  New  Hampshire  primary,  but 
at  the  GOP  convention  in  August  he  re- 
ceived only  two  votes. 

So  I  say.  when  you  consider  a  nation 
of  200  million  people,  the  great  Issues 
that  stand  before  us  and  the  President's 
responsibility  to  place  these  Issues  before 
the  American  people,  I  do  not  believe  we 
can  count  Lyndon  Johnson  out  as  the 
next  President  of  the  United  States  on 
the  basis  of  less  than  50.000  votes  cast 
In  the  Democratic  primary  in  the  small 
State  of  New  Hampshire.  I  think  that 
perhaps  more  significant  is  the  quote 
from  the  Washington  Star  editorial  this 
evening  which  states : 

If  there  U  any  comfort  for  thoee.  includ- 
ing ourselves,  who  believe  that  the  United 
States  must  see  It  through  in  Vietnam,  it 
will  be  found  In  the  fact  that  the  combined 
vote  for  the  President  and  Nixon,  who  has 
been  well  over  on  the  hawkish  side,  far  ex- 
ceeded that  cast  for  the  dove-like  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 


Make  no  mistake.  Mr.  Speaker.  The 
American  people  are  a  wise  people.  When 
the  chips  are  down,  when  Mr.  Johnson 
has   presented    the    full    record   of    his 
achievements  to  the  American  people, 
and  when  he  has  placed  In  the  proper 
perspective  what  It  Is  that  we  are  doing 
in  Vietnam— that  the  war  In  Vietnam 
today  Is  perhaps  the  most  Important  war 
we  have  ever  fought — that  this  Is  Indeed 
the  showdown  with  communism,  short 
of  nuclear  war — I  think  that  when  the 
history  of  man's  triumph  over  despotism 
is    written.    Lyndon    Johnson    will    be 
judged  by  the  American  people  as  one 
of  the  greatest  Presidents  of  this  coun- 
try and  a  giant  among  leaders  of  this 
world.  Make  no  mistake,  against  great 
adversity    and    at    personal    threat    to 
his  own  popularity  and  political  future. 
President  Johnson  has  refused  to  equivo- 
cate   with    the   principles   of    freedom. 
This  win  be  the  real  Issue  when  Ameri- 
cans go  to  the  polls  all  over  the  United 
States  next  November. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  confident  that  the 
Democratic  convention  will  nominate 
Mr.  Johnson  for  President,  and  the 
American  people  will  reelect  him  by  an 
overwhelming  majority,  because  this  time 
Lyndon  Johnson's  name  will  appear  on 
every  ballot  in  America. 


DENT  QUESTIONNAIRE  RESULTS 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Dent]  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  several  weeks 
ago  I  mailed  a  questionnaire  to  every 
home  In  my  congressional  district.  The 
purpose  of  my  sending  It  was  to  better 
understand  how  my  people  feel  about 
some  of  the  many  Issues  facing  our 
Nation. 

Over  120.000  questionnaires  were  sent 
out,  and  more  than  20.000  returned.  Be- 
cause so  many  were  returned.  It  has  taken 
all  this  time  to  compute  the  results.  I 
am,  however,  gratified  that  so  many  good 
citizens  saw  fit  to  make  their  views 
known.  In  addition.  I  have  received  hun- 
dreds of  letters  and  notes  expanding  on 
the  answers  given. 

The  tabulation  of  results  follows;  I 
find  It  both  Interesting  and  enlightening: 
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Percent 


Percent 


Yes 


No 


No  opision 


INTERNATIONAL  ISSUES 


Whil  Dolicy  do  you  fivor  lor  the  United  States  in  Vietnam?  „  ^  ..  .„  ,..  „„, ,.  .„i„  


b)  Continue  Administration  policy  ot  supporting 
ment 


c)  Restrict  our  ettorts  to  South  Vietnam  and  attempt  to  negotiate  a  settlement. 

d)  Withdraw  our  forces  from  Vietnam       -  ....  ■ „,■„," 

e)  Submit  the  Vietnam  situation  to  the  United  Nitions  tor  a  settlement 


Whit  polcy  do  you  lavor  concerning  the  Middle  East  situationT 

a)  United  States  political  support  of  Israel..        -  •     v--- 

b)  United  States  political  and  military  support  ol  Israel 


c)  United  Stales  political  support  ot  the  *"'' S'f  «-;;.h  c^V.; 

tl  t:ii^1.^X^^^^X  Unr =r ^^.irtht'S^^'^^tes  remaining -^a.: 


1)  No  opinion  

What  policy  do  you  lavor  regarding  the  Panama  Canal? 

a)  Continuation  ot  United  States  control  oyer  the  Canal..         -.-^-- 

b)  Granting  the  Republic  ol  Panama  complete  control  over  the  Canal. 

c)  Joint  operation  ol  the  Canal  by  the  U.S.  and  Panama     

d)  No  opinion. 


49.6 

10.0 
6.S 
8.6 

24.0 
1.3 

12.0 

11.2 

.5 

.7 

74.0 

1.6 

47.3 
2.0 

45.7 
S.0 


CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT 

Would  you  lavor  establishing  a  voting  age  ol  18  lor  all  national  elections?. . . 

NATIONAL  ISSUES 


39.2 


W.O 


3.8 


What  policy  do  you  lavor  concerning  the  War  on  Poverty? 

a)  Enpand  programs  and  appropriate  additional  lunds      . 

b)  Continue  programs  as  they  P'esently  exist      .      .    _ 

c)  Reduce  existing  programs  and  lunds  allotted  lor  them. 

d)  Eliminate  the  War  on  Poverty... 

e)Noopinion.  — ;'"/i:.i.\7'   ' 

What  IS  your  view  on  the  selective  service  system  (draft)? 


S5fehettt'ers    tern  wi     an  young  men  between  the  ages  ot  19  and  26  consrf 
c^*  Use  hi  0  e7y  system  pooling  all  elfgible  men,  but  starting  with  26  year-o  ds. 

d)  U  e  the  lotterj  sjltem:  poolinf  all  eligible  men.  but  starting  with  19  year-olds 

e)  Using  the  lottery  system,  but  deterring  college  students 

WhK^h  of  th^e'ronowing  most  closely  reflects  your  feelings  on  federal  aid  toeduc«tU.n? 

a)  Federal  aid  for  school  construction  and  supplies,  only 

b)  Federal  aid  lor  teachers'  salaries,  only..  

c)  Federal  grants  to  the  states  to  be  used  as  they  see  lit 

d)  No  lederal  aid  to  education  in  any  lorm 


e)  No  .°{'^Jj°gg„g,„s  sfioujd  help  settle  labor  disputes?' 


Do  you  feel 


college  expenses  (tuition,  room,  board,  lees,  books,  etc.)? 

NATIONAL  ISSUES 


23.4 

■ 

24.2 

21.2 

23.8 

7.4 

32.9 

34.1 

8.5 

11.6 

9.4 

3.5 

34.0 

9.5 

35.4 

18.9 

2.2 

41.9 

51.4 

6.7 

12.4 

84.5 

3.1 

20.8 

71.4 

7.8 

77.7 


19.0 


3.3 


Although  It  will  mean  an  increase  in  soc«l  security  taxes,  do  you  support  the  nH%  increase  in  social  security  benefits  recently 

DoTu'tav^Vc^."bratmVwashlngtonVbirthday,  Memorial  Day,  ind^ 

Co^r^irnmglhe'cost  of  living  aiid  maintaining  a  home  oveMhe  VasHew; Wars,  have  you  found: 


a  thaVthecos  0     'v i ng  ^ «  increased  ii,  relation  to  family   "fome?. 

Mlhat  thecost  of  ivinl  has  remained  about  the  same  in  lelalion  to  family  income? 

c)that  the  cost  of  livinlh.s  decreased  in  relation  to  tamily  income? 


d)  No  opinion.     .. 
Automobile  manufacturers  have  stated  that 

to  increase.  In  view  of  this  statement,  do  you  favor. 

a)  maintaining  present  safety  standards?  - 

b)  establishment  of  additional  safety  slanMrasT... 

c)  eliminating  safety  requirements  in  order  to  reduce  the  cost  ol  new  cars? 

d)  No  opinion 

One  controversial  issue  facing 

^.'^mIoXou  ^^r  d^e  way  President  Johnson  is  doing  his  jobT::.-. 


the  federal  saiety  regulations  Vecintly  imposed  havecaused  the  prlciif"  new  automobiles 


the  Congreis  is  thitof  meat  inspection:  As  V  ViKchaserof  nieal,  doyoJ  fiiid  'that  «Hi  qualify  of  meat 


61.5 

34.0 

4.5 

58.0 

37.3 

4.7 

82.9 

12.3 

2.6 

2.2 

32.5 

57.5 

5.5 

4.5 

44.0 
51.0 

49.4 
40.3 

6.6 
8.7 

Mr.  Speaker,  several  points  come  out 
clearly  on  these  returns.  For  example, 
there  is  very  strong  sentiment  for  aoing 
more  to  wind  up  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
Nearly  dO  percent  of  those  responding 
to  the  question  favor  at  least  a  continu- 
ation of  the  administration  poUcy  In 
Vietnam,  vrtth  10  percent  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  that  policy  and  49.6  percent 
for  expanding  the  war  and  going  all  out 
to  win.  on  the  other  hand,  only  8.6 
percent  prefer  our  withdrawal  from  Viet- 
nam. Surprisingly,  24  percent  would  like 
to  have  the  United  Nations  negotiate  a 
settlement.  In  any  event,  this  is  the  one 
Issue  in  which  most  of  my  constituents 
have  an  opinion.  Fewer  responded  with 
a  "no  opinion"  answer  to  this  question 
than  to  any  of  the  others. 

A  really  big  score  for  the  U.N.  came 
on  the  Middle  East  question.  Some  74 
percent  favor  U.S.  neutrality  in  the  dis- 
pute between  Israel  and  the  Arab  States, 


with  the  U.N.  settling  ihe  problem.  Of 
those  picking  sides,  Israel  overwhelm- 
ingly received  more  support  than  the 
Arab  States. 

The  Panama  Canal  question  drew  al- 
most equal  responses  from  those  for  a 
continuation  of  U.S.  control  and  those 
favoring  a  joint  operation  of  the  canal 
by  the  United  States  and  Panama.  Very 
few  would  like  the  Republic  of  Panama 
to  have  complete  control  over  the  canal. 
The  establishment  of  a  voting  age  of 
18  for  all  national  elections  is  still  an 
unpopular  proposal  to  the  majority  of 
my  constituents.  Some  57  percent  were 
against  it,  with  nearly  40  percent  in 
favor  of  it. 

The  responses  to  the  war  on  poverty 
question  could  nardly  have  been  more 
equally  distributed  among  four  choices. 
Some  23.4  percent  of  those  responding 
would  like  to  expand  the  poverty  pro- 
grams, while  slightly  raore  would  like  to 


eliminate  them.  Also,  24.2  percent  favor 
continuing  the  programs  as  they  pres- 
ently exist,  and  21.2  percent  would  like 
to  see  them  reduced.  It  could  be  said, 
however,  that  almost  one-half  of  those 
responding  favor  at  least  a  continuation 
along  the  present  lines. 

As  far  as  our  Selective  Service  System 
Is  concerned,  the  majority  of  my  constit- 
uents are  for  the  lottery  system.  Al- 
though neariy  33  percent  are  satisfied 
with  the  present  system  of  drafting  men 
Into  the  mUltary  service,  well  over  half 
favor  some  version  of  the  lottery  system. 
Federal  aid  to  education  has  become 
widely  accepted,  and  now  the  only  ques- 
tions seem  to  be  how  and  for  what  the 
money  will  be  distributed. 

A  majority  are  against  the  Congress 
helping  to  settle  labor  disputes,  and  a 
great  majority  are  opposed  to  Federal 
systems  of  financing  presidential  cam- 
paigns. 
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A  tax  Increase  is  never  a  particularly 
popular  propoaal,  and  the  President  s  10- 
peicent  surUx  Is  no  exception.  Over  71 
percent  are  against  the  surUx.  with  a 
surprtsinK  20.8  percent  m  favor. 

Tax  deductions  for  college  expenses 
and  the  recent  social  security  increases 
w^re  both  accorded  overwhelming  en- 
dorsements by  tho-^e  responding,  while 
the  celebrated  3-day  holiday  weekend 
proposal  was  acceptable,  though  to  a 
lesser  extent. 

Nearly  83  percent  said  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing has  increased  In  relation  to  family 
income,  while  only  12.3  percent  felt  It 
had  decreased. 


A  signmcant  majority  favor  estabUsh- 
Ing  additional  autoinoblle  safety  stand- 
ards even  though  it  could  mean  an  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  cars.  Ov  r  32  percent 
want  to  at  least  maintain  present  safety 
sUndards.  while  only  5.5  percent  are  for 
eliminating  safety  requirements  m  order 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  new  cars. 

More  people  are  dlssatlstled  with  the 
quality  of  meat  sold  in  their  markets 
than  are  satisfied.  One  particularly  frus- 
trated individual  replied  that  he  was  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  the  quality  of  meat, 
but  not  especially  happy  with  the  way 
his  mother-in-law  cooked  it. 


The  last  question  concerned  the  way 
President  Johnson  is  doing  his  job,  and 
51  percent  approve,  while  40.3  percent 
disapprove.  The  remainder  did  not  ex- 
press an  opinion. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  made  it  a  policy 
to  send  out  questionnaires  each  year, 
since  I  And  the  results  of  great  assistance 
to  me.  Normally.  I  mail  one  to  each  home 
in  my  district.  This  year,  however.  I  de- 
cided to  also  send  one  to  each  high  school 
senior  in  my  district,  as  they  will  be  the 
voters  of  tomorrow.  The  results  of  nearly 
3.000  responses  by  those  seniors  to  the 
same  questions  their  parents  were  asked 
follow : 


VW 


Noepimen 


INTERNATIONAl  ISSUES 


Whjl  pdiev  do  »ou  flvor  tor  th»  UmtwJ  Sfilw  in  VnttumT  „„.,,»,.■■« 

b)  Cootinit  Administr.lK>n  polcy  ol  suppofting  So4itll  Vwtnam.  with  l.mitid  bon.b.nt$  ol  IM  Nort*  "»•'•*''  ****'"f»  "^"^ 

e)  Bttirirto«r»«ortJloSo«thVi«tn»m»nditt««iiptfon«|oli»m5MntiB«ii» 

d)Wi«K)r»w  our  lortM from  Vwtnjiii..  .; ^... 

•)  SuOmit  Iho  V»1n*m  $ilM»«ion  to  Iho  United  MMam  lor  a  MttlwiMt 

ONoopmion  ...         .     .     ,   

What  potev  do  you  lavor  conetrnmf  iho  Middt*  EaitMlMtw*? 

a)  «»iit«dSl»««ipoiilica4iuppofloti»ta«l  .   

b)  Unit»dSl4tt«P0lilK»«andm<itafy  support  ol  Ur»«l 

c)  Unittd  SUtos  podteal  support  ol  th«  Arab  StaloJ        ^-   ,,.  .  

d)  Unil»d  SlaloJ  pohfeal  and  military  ^"PPO't  o''''«*'»«>2'f '•'...  ,^.^--_,,;i- 

.)  S«««ii«nlhandHd  by  IhoUnrttd  Nations, -ith  Ik*  Uo*idSt«lMrt«niiii»li«ml 

I)  No  opinion  »  ^  ^, 

What  potiey  do  you  tavor  rof  arding  Ih*  Panama  C»^' 

a)  Continuation  ol  Unitod  Statai  control  ovor  tl»t  Canal         ■■■^•■■: 

b)  Grantini  -he  Rtpublie  ol  Panama  comploto control  o»»f  IM  CMM 

c)  Joint  opotaiiwi  ol  tiM  C*Mi  b»  the  U.S.  Md  P«BHii« 

d)  No  opinion 

CONSTITUTIONAL  AMCNOMCNT 


47.3 

14.1 
11.0 
•.I 

n.« 
i.« 

•.« 
as 

1.4 

1.2 

711 

l.t 

M.S 

2.3 
44.0 
17.1 


Would  you  lavor  establishing  a  yolwj  agt  ol  lllof  aH  n«lion»l  aloeflOM? 

NATIONAL  ISSUES 

What  IS  your  viow  on  tht  solKtivt  ttrvieo  system  (dralt)7 

a)  Ro«ain  th«  proitnt  dratl  systom  _■  ■  -■-  - --  •  •  -  -  ■  • :  -^  j..'.^u,Vi --'  '-'■^'  l*'!-^-' 

b)  Us*  the  lottery  «$t«m.  *ith  ill  youn|  mon  b«twt«n  ttli  a|«s  M J' »"«  7»  WiwdWtt  •WMiiy  ««■» 

c)Us.th.lotterYSystt.n.  pooli'.g.ll«li«ibl«men.  but5tartint*ith26y«aroWs. 

d)  Usolholottery  jyjtam.  poolinialleliiibltmen.  butJtartKHwit*  19  yMr-o4ds 

.)  Usint  Iho  lotttfy  Jyslom,  but  3a««f  rin|  coltet*  studtntt 

t)Noo5inion  ..-  ■, 

Do  you  feel  Congress  should  help  settle  labor  disputesf 

Do  you  tavor  Federal -inancingol  presidential  campaigns.. . ■.■.■■■■■-■■    .... : ■_v^v.; - 

A.S  ir«'S;mi'"n'?::cr«-in^i.'S^rH..s.'d^'you  support  th.  12.,%  -xreas.  in  soc-l  stunt,  bor-fih  rfnt.,"  passii; 
Oo''^''^tl)~c1lUrat,rgWashi„g,ons  birthday.  Mtmor-IO^^ 


611 


32.4 


4.5 


US 

117 

10.0 

S.S 

2ai 

2.4 


Concerning  the  cost  of  living  and  maintaining  a  honie  over  the  past  lew  yMH.  lM«*  yM  lorntd. 

a)  that  th*  cost  ol  living  has  increased  in  relation  to  family  incom*?      . 

b)  that  th*  cost  ol  living  has  r*main*d  about  th*  sam*  in  relation  to  family  ineomtf. 

c)  that  the  cost  ol  living  has  decreased  in  relation  to  (amily  incoffl*? 


52.7 
U.7 
9.6 

31.9 
79.5 
73.0 

90.0 

6.4 

sa3 

29.3 

62.5 

22.1 

IS.  4 

8.8 

17.4 

3.6 

20.4 

15.4 


Automobile^manuJacturers  hay*  suted  that  th*  l«t*ral  s*»*ty  r.iii»tions  r*cnBy  impose)  hay.  causal  th.  pnc  of  n.«  automobil.* 
to  increase.  In  viaw  ol  this  sut*tn*nl  do  you  favor; 

a)  maintaining  present  safety  standards?  

b)  establishment  ol  additional  salety  standards?  «.. ,.^ „i  ^Ll.;;;;/ 

c)  eliminating  sal«ty  requirements  in  order  to  r*due*  tb*  cost  ol  nt*  eir»7 

On*  »nUoS"ssu*  facm,  th*  Con„*ss  is  that  ol  m*.t  in»p.etion.  As  a  purcbasor  ol  m..t.  do  you  hnd  «''»|'''« '^^»'_''*_»i  "^•'^^^^ 
lng*n*ral.  do  you  approv*  oi  Ih*  way  President  Johnson  is  doing  Ms  j«67 


Ml4 

12.3 

1.5 

5.3 


36.0 

51.3 

17 

13.1 


53.0 
44.3 


28.9 
37.7 


18.1 
18.0 


With  relatively  few  exceptions,  the 
seniors  feel  very  much  like  their  elders 
on  the  issues  facing  the  United  States. 
Their  responses  on  Vietnam  and  the 
Middle  East  are  very  similar,  but  they 
do  differ  on  the  Panama  Canal  question. 
The  seniors  generally  favor  a  Joint  op- 
eration of  the  can-*.!  by  the  United  States 
and  Panama,  while  most  of  their  elders 
are  for  a  continuation  of  U.S.  control. 

On  the  voting  age  question,  the  stu- 
dents had  an  overwhelmingly  affirmative 
reply  of  63.1  percent.  Only  32.4  percent 
felt,  a  national  voting  age  of  18  should 
not  be  established. 

The  war  on  poverty  also  elicited  a 
greater  favorable  response  from  the  sen- 
iors, with  50  percent  favoring  an  expan- 
sion of  poverty  programs  and  only  6.7 


percent  for  an  elimination  of  the  war  on 
poverty.  The  percentages  of  their  elders 
are  23.4  percent  and  23.8  percent,  re- 
spectively. 

The  seniors  also  seem  to  prefer  the 
present  draft  system  to  a  greater  extent, 
and  support  deferments  for  college  stu- 
dents. More  of  them,  however,  favor 
some  form  of  the  lottery  system,  aa  do 
their  elders. 

While  a  majority  of  my  constituents  do 
not  feel  the  Congress  should  help  settle 
labor  disputes,  a  majority  of  the  seniors 
feel  Congress  should.  They  are  Just  as 
opposed  to  Federal  financing  of  presiden- 
tial campalgris  and  the  President's  surtax 
proposal,  but  a  greater  percentage  favor 
lax  deductions  for  college  expenses  than 
do  their  elders. 


The  adults  responded  more  favorably 
to  the  social  security  Increase  than  the 
students,  while  the  latter  expressed 
greater  support  for  the  3-day  holiday 
weekend  proposal. 

Student  views  on  the  cost  of  living  and 
automobile  safety  standards  closely  re- 
semble those  of  their  elders,  but  they 
strongly  disagree  when  It  comes  to  the 
quality  of  meat  sold.  The  seniors  seem 
perfectly  satisfied  with  that  qtiallty, 
while  a  majority  of  their  elders  arc  not. 

Regarding  President  Johnson's  per- 
formance, a  majority  of  the  seniors  ap- 
prove of  the  way  he  is  doing  his  Job. 
This  question,  however,  seemed  to  pro- 
voke the  most  varied  responses  among 
seniors  from  the  different  schools  in  our 
area.  For  example,  the  seniors  at  Mones- 
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sen  High  School  voiced  approval  of  the 
way  President  Johnson  is  doing  his  job 
by  53.6  percent  to  29.0  percent,  while 
those  at  Hempfleld  disapproved  57  per- 
cent to  25.7  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  can  imagine  the  tre- 
mendous workload  associated  with  send- 
ing out  and  tabulating  so  many  ques- 
tionnaires. But  I  will  say  again,  that  it  Is 
well  worth  the  effort.  A  Member  of  Con- 
gress can  only  believe  he  knows  how  his 
people  feel  on  certain  Issues,  but  when  he 
knows  how  they  feel.  It  enables  him  to  be 
a  better  Representative:  and  I  always 
want  to  be  the  best  possible  Representa- 
tive I  can  be. 
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OUR  MOST  FANTASTIC  FLYING 
MACHINE 


AN  UNTAPPED  SOURCE  OP  TROOPS 
FOR  VIETNAM 


Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  ^jeaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  three 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  searching 
scrutiny  Is  In  progress  to  find  new  sources 
of  troops  for  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Draft 
quotas  are  up.  A  callup  of  reservists  is 
under  very  careful  consideration.  U.S. 
imits  held  in  strategic  reserve,  have  been 
reduced  to  the  point  that  we  would  have 
a  serious  problem  meeting  another  threat 
in  another  combat  theater.  The  South 
Vietnamese  are  adding  substantially  to 
their   armed   forces.   Additional   troops 
which  have  been  antlclpfited  from  South 
Korea  conceivably  will  not  be  made  avail- 
able for  the  fighting  in  South  Vietnam 
because  of  increased  action  In  Korea. 
Calls  for  help  to  other  aUies  are  received 
with  averted  eyes.  There  is  no  response. 
Yes,  we  are  spread  thin  and  we  are  in 
a  war  whose  demands  for  trained  person- 
nel is  never-ending.  My  attention  has 
been  called  to  one  source  of  military 
strength  which  could  be  extremely  help- 
ful, and  this  information  has  been  im- 
parted to  the  Department  of  Defense. 
The  British  have  in  their  forces  some 
six  divisions  of  well-trained  and  highly 
efficient  Ghurkas  and  Indian  troops.  It  is 
stated  that  in  the  scaledown  of  British 
military  activity  worldwide,  there  will  no 
longer  be  a  requirement  for  these  forces 
and  nearly  all  of  them  wlU  be  released. 
Fighting   is   all   they   know.   They   are 
trained  for  nothing  else.  Americans  who 
have  fought  alongside  them  say  they  are 
outstanding     in     performance.     These 
troops  require  little  supplies  and  their 
percentage  of  support  forces  is  extremely 
small  compared  to  ours.  Here  is  a  possible 
source  of  valuable  fighting  men  who  are 
ready  for  combat. 

It  is  my  recoUection  that  the  United 
States  has  on  the  statute  books  legal 
authority  for  employing  personnel  of 
other  nations.  If.  however,  there  should 
be  a  legal  stumbling  block,  there  should 
be  no  problem  in  having  the  Australians 
or  the  New  Zealanders  step  into  the  pic- 
ture and  to  arrange  for  the  utUization 
of  these  forces.  I  urge  that  immediate 
steps  be  taken  to  explore  to  the  fullest 
the  possibilities  of  obtaining  the  services 
of  these  excellent  troops. 


Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  F-111  supersonic  air- 
plane—formerly the  TFX— will  emerge 
from  the  welter  of  controversy  and  criti- 
cism which  has  surrounded  it  and  be- 
come recognized  for  what  it  is,  a 
fantastic  machine  of  the  greatest 
sophistication. 

I  have  seen  this  aircraft  and  I  believe 
it  win  surprise  its  critics  and  reassure 
its  supporters. 

The  March  1968  issue  of  Nation's  Busi- 
ness has  an  excellent  article  on  the 
P-Ul.  This  is  -must"  reading  for  all  who 
are  concerned  with  national  security. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
the  article  follows: 

Ready  fob  Ant  War— Odr  Most  Fantastic 
Plying  Machine 
(  Note.— Associate  Editor  Robert  W.  Irelan 
wrote  this  article  after  talking  to  the  pilots 
who  ny  the  F-IU.  mechanics  who  maintain 
It  and  men  In  companies  that  bulla  It.) 

What  kind  of  bird  can  fly  In  any  weather, 
hang  In  the  sky  or  surge  to  supersonic  speed, 
soar  across  any  ocean,  climb  Into  thin  air 
or  skim  the  ground  with  unerring  calm,  stop 
on  a  dime  and  carry  on  its  back  a  crew  of 
humans  in  shirtsleeve  comfort? 

This  bird  is  man-made.  It's  the  F-Ul 
(formerly  the  TFX),  probably  the  most  fan- 
tastic flying  machine  American  ingenuity 
has  ever  conceived.  Certainly  it  is  the  most 
sophisticated  and  the  most  controversial 
airplane  that  Industry  has  turned  out. 

As  it  converts  contractual  promises  to 
proven  capabilities,  it's  showing  it  can  do 
more  things  well  than  any  other  warplane. 
All  this  is  a  tribute  to  the  men  and  com- 
panies who've  built  the  plane  and  its  amaz- 
ing components  in  the  midst  of  a  political 
whirlpool.  And  it's  a  tribute  to  the  military 
men  who  are  flying  it  day  and  night  to  make 
themselves  and  the  plane  combat  ready. 

The  conclusion  that  the  F-Ul  is  an  amaz- 
ingly versatile,  highly  effective  weapons  sys- 
tem and  not  the  "Plying  Edsel"  some  of  its 
detractors  contend,  comes  after  dozens  of  In- 
terviews with  the  brass  who  command  It,  the 
combat  veterans  who  fly  It  and  the  mechanics 
who  maintain  It.  A  Nation's  Business  editor 
went  to  Ft.  Worth,  Texas,  where  prime  con- 
tractor General  Dynamics  Corp.  is  assembling 
the  plane;  to  Nellis  Air  Force  Base,  Nevada, 
where  crews  are  getting  to  know  It;  to  the 
Pentagon,  and  to  Capitol  Hill. 

"We  have  nothing  but  good  news;  this 
plane  is  an  unprecedented  success,"  says  Air 
Force  Brig.  Gen.  Ralph  G.  Taylor,  whose  Job 
Is  to  be  critical.  As  commander  of  the  Tac- 
tical Fighter  Weapons  Center  at  Nellis  Air 
Force  Base,  a  few  miles  northeast  of  Las 
Vegas,  he's  responsible  for  the  quality  of 
the  equipment  and  the  crews. 

Every  pilot  who'll  fly  the  F-lllA,  the  ver- 
sion assigned  to  the  Tactical  Air  Command, 
will  be  checked  out  at  Nellis. 

"We  need  a  bird  like  this  in  Viet  Nam," 
comments  Maj.  Kenneth  Blank,  a  crew-cut 
Nebraskan  who  flew  combat  In  Korea  and, 
during  one  of  his  100  missions  In  Viet  Nam, 
became  the  flrst  P-105  pilot  to  down  a  Rus- 
sian-built MIG. 

"It  gives  us  an  all-weather,  day  or  night 
aircraft;  It  can  fly  when  nothing  else  can  get 
up." 


Interrupted  while  scrutinizing  radar  pic- 
tures, Korea  combat  veteran  Lt.  Col.  Ed 
Palmgren  agrees:  "It  flies  like  a  Cadillac.  It's 
a  darn  fine  plane— a  very  fine  low-altitude 
penetrator." 

first   of  its  kind 


What's  so  special  about  the  P-111?  Mostly 
it's  the  many  things  It  can  do  well.  It  has 
stretched  the  art  of  aircraft  building  drama- 
tically. _^^^ 
It  is  the  flrst  operational  U.S.  aircraft  with 
variable-sweep  wings  that  allow  the  pilot  to 
shape  his  plane  for  the  Job  he  wants  It  to 
do.  By  moving  a  lever  In  the  cockpit,  he  can 
extend  the  wings  almost  at  right  angles  to 
the  fuselage,  giving  him  maximum  lift  for 
takeoff  from  short  airfields  and  allowing 
landings  at  about  100  miles  per  hour.  With 
the  vrtngs  fully  extended,  the  F-111  can  loll 
In  the  skies  for  hours  or  fly  nonstop  and  with- 
out aerial  refueling  to  most  overseas  bases. 

Then,  to  attain  high-  or  low-level  super- 
sonic speeds,  the  pilot  can  sweep  the  wings 
back  against  the  fuselage.  Previous  swing- 
wing  planes,  which  never  reached  the  opera- 
tional stage,  caused  balance  problems.  By 
contrast,  the  F-111,  as  MaJ.  Ken  Blank  puts 
It,  "feels  the  same"  In  all  configurations. 

Other  Jet  fighter  planes  pop  out  a  drag 
chute  when  landing  to  slow  them  down;  if 
the  chute  falls,  there's  a  chance  of  over- 
shooting the  runway.  The  F-111  doesn't  have 
or  need  a  drag  chute.  With  wings  extended, 
"It  feels  almost  like  a  glider  coming  In."  the 
pilots  say.  stopping  In  less  than  2,000  feet  If 
It  has  to. 

Within  these  versatile  wings,  wherever 
mechanical  complexity  will  allow.  Is  fuel 
storage  to  stretch  the  warplane's  range. 

A  revolutionary  new  way  to  protect  the 
plane's  crew  against  drastic  environmental 
changes  had  to  be  devised.  The  F-Ul  can  do 
better  than  1,650  miles  an  hour  at  altitudes 
of  more  than  60,000  feet  and  can  dash 
through  the  denser  air  Just  above  treetops  at 
speeds  of  more  than  900  miles  an  hour. 

This  Job  went  to  McDonnell  Douglas  Corp.. 
the  St.  Louis-based  maker  of  the  highly- 
effective  F-4  fighter  plane  and  the  Mercury 
and  Gemini  spacecraft. 

A  pilot  couldn't  eject  from  an  F-111  un- 
protected: he  simply  couldn't  survive  the 
blast  of  air.  So,  McDonnell  Douglas  made  his 
cockpit  into  a  survival  capsule.  By  pulling  a 
pistol-grip  release  stick  next  to  his  seat,  the 
pilot  sets  off  an  explosion  that  guillotines 
the  crew  module  from  the  fuselage.  A  rocket 
motor  propels  the  capsule  clear  of  the  plane. 
This  ejection  system  can  be  used  at  every 
speed  and  every  altitude.  All  the  time,  the 
pilot  and  copilot  are  kept  at  shirt-sleeve 
comfort  m  their  pressurized  cabin. 

In  an  emergency.  If  the  fliers  need  to  evac- 
uate the  plane  on  the  runway,  the  rocket 
fires  their  capsule  up  and  behind  the  plane, 
nearly  500  feet  Into  the  air.  Chutes  open, 
landing  pads  infiate  and  the  module  lands 
as  gently  as  a  paratrooper.  When  the  module 
Is  ejected.  It  takes  a  small  part  of  the  wings 
with  It  for  stability. 

Should  the  plane  be  forced  down  at  sea, 
the  module  automatically  rises  to  the  surface 
and  rights  Itself.  It's  watertight,  but  If  a  leak 
occurs,  both  the  pilot's  and  copilot's  control 
sticks  can  be  used  as  bilge  pumps.  Pumping 
them  m  the  opposite  direction  keeps  the 
capsule's  flotation  bags  Inflated. 

The  capsule  has  survival  and  protection 
equipment,  too.  If  the  two-man  crew  is 
descending  In  friendly  territory  it  can  expel 
metallic  chaff  on  the  way  down  to  make 
radar  detection  easier. 

The  capsule  ejection  has  been  tested,  and 
it  works.  On  one  test  run,  pilots  had  to 
desert  a  research  and  development-model 
F-Ul.  The  only  physical  damage  to  the  crew 
was  a  nicked  thumb  one  pilot  got  climbing 
through  a  barbed  wire  fence  after  the  safe 
landing. 

Pilots  rave  about  the  crafts  avionics 
(short  for  aviation  electronics).  "It's  fan- 
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tMUc."  Mjrs  pip«-nnoklng  Air  Force  Capt. 
Joe    Keene,    who    flew   F-4-8    in    Viet    Nam 

combat. 

Perhaps  the  moet  revolutionary  of  the 
avionics  subaystema  la  the  r-lll's  terrain- 
following  radar  (TFR).  supplied  by  Texas 
Instruments.  Inc.  Thla  allows  the  pilots 
automatically  to  hug  the  terrain's  profile 
at  supersonic  speeds  and  below  the  enemy 
radars  eye-level. 

"The  TTR's  tremendous.  You  don't  need 
anything  but  self-control,"  maintains  Lt. 
Colonel  Palmgren.  He's  referring  to  the 
natural  Instinct  to  pull  the  plane  up  as  It 
nears  a  radio  tower  or  hillside.  But  the  sys- 
tem. Itself,  does  that. 

General  Taylor  recalls  his  first  flight  more 
than  a  year  ago  using  the  TFR:  "We  headed 
straight  for  this  mountain.  The  first  two 
passes  I  wouldn't  let  the  system  do  if.  then 
the  third  time  I  did.  and  she  climbed  right 
over." 

lOBAI.    vox    rut    CAST 

The  F-lU's  TFR  will  have  special  ad- 
vanwges  In  hlUy  countries  of  the  Par  East. 
MaJ.  Ken  Blank  contends.  "Up  to  now  in 
Viet  Nam.  we  haven't  been  able  to  let  down 
as  much  as  we  wanted  because  of  the  sharp 
peaks  and  valleys.  Now  we'll  be  able  to  do 
It." 

Tbe  TFR  constantly  looks  down,  ahead 
and  to  each  '«lde  Signals  are  sent  to  the 
autopilot  for  automatic  flight,  or  displayed 
on  a  cockpit  Instrument  for  manual  flight. 
And  should  any  of  the  TFR's  circuits  faU. 
the  system  automatically  sends  the  aircraft 
Into  a  sharp  climb  to  a  higher,  safer  altitude. 

Another  part  of  the  plane's  avionics.  Its 
flight  control  system.  Is.  to  use  Pentagonese, 
self-adaptive.  This  means  that  electronic 
sensors  and  computers  measure  the  air- 
craft's motions  and  compensate  for  any 
deviations  with  direct  commands  to  the 
controls. 

For  example.  If  atmospheric  conditions 
suddenly  change  as  with  strong  gusts  of 
wind,  the  system  automatically  makes  ad- 
justmenu  for  pitch,  roll  or  yaw — even  be- 
fore the  pilot  senses  they're  needed. 

The  flight  control  system,  developed  by 
General  Electric  Co..  Is  "triply  redundant." 
Three  separate  electronic  circuits  work  si- 
multaneously, and  If  any  one  falls.  It  Is 
automatically  Ignored  while  the  others 
carry  on. 

Look  at  some  of  the  other  guidance  sys- 
tems. Using  his  radar  and  on-board  com- 
puters, the  pilot  knows  his  position  precisely. 
Specifications  allow  two  miles  of  error  for 
two  hours  of  flight,  says  George  Etovls.  a 
former  test  pilot  and  General  Dynamics'  top 
man  working  with  Air  Force  crews  at  Nellls. 
"We've  been  performing  at  one-half  that 
error."  he  notes. 

The  system  supplies  data  for  automatic 
radar  bombing.  It  also  allows  the  F-111  to 
make  Instrument  landings  on  any  runway, 
even  those  not  equipped  with  radio  or  radar 
landing  aids. 

An  attack  radar  gives  a  clear  picture  of 
ground  or  airborne  targets,  regardless  of  visi- 
bility, and  at  the  same  time  tells  the  chang- 
ing range  between  the  plane  and  target, 
corrects  any  navigational  errors  and  does 
radar  photography. 

Finally,  a  computing  sight  and  a  missile- 
launch  computer  enable  the  two-man  crew 
to  Are  gxins  and  missiles  accurately  by  using 
data  shown  on  the  Instrument  panel. 

Perhaps  overstating  the  qualities  to  make 
his  point.  Ken  Blank  says  "the  avionics  are 
1.000  per  cent  better  than  I'm  lised  to." 

"The  radar  systems  are  better  than  we 
thought  they'd  be,"  comments  Col.  Ivan  H. 
Dethman.  raising  his  voice  to  offset  the  loud 
wtndow-rattllng  caused  by  a  departing  Jet. 
"'We  have  done  everything  with  this  plane 
It  was  supposed  to  do,"  says  the  man  who 
commands  the  428th  Tactical  Fighter  Squad- 
ron,  the   first  operational   unit   to  get   the 


F-niA.  "ThU  Is  and  will  be  an   excellent 
fighter-bomber."  the  Colonel  maintains. 

8KNATOB  CANNON"8  PRAISS 

"With  these  electronics,  you  can  drop  a 
bomb  in  a  pickle  barrel,"  Sen.  Howard  W. 
Cannon  (D.,  Nevada)  tells  NaUon's  Business. 
He  ought  to  know.  As  a  Major  General  in 
the  Air  Force  Reserves,  Senator  Cannon  has 
flown  Just  about  every  kind  of  combat  plane 
m  the  U.S.  inventory  and  last  October  be- 
came the  first  nonactlve  duty  pilot  to  fly 
the  F-111  A. 

The  Senator,  whose  offlce  Is  adorned  with 
a  "Mach  2"  certificate  and  droves  of  scale 
models  of  the  military  aircraft  he's  flown, 
has  no  axe  to  grind.  None  of  the  contractors 
for  the  Fill  U  In  his  state,  and  NellU  Air 
Force  Base  would  be  In  Nevada  whether  or 
not  the  plane  was.  But  he  grows  Impatient 
with  some  of  the  plane's  critics  In  Wash- 
ington. '"To  and  out  If  this  U  a  good  or  bad 
plane."'  he  says,  "talk  to  the  people  who  fly  It 
and  the  people  who  maintain  it." 

The  F-111  also  marks  a  breakthrough  In 
Jet  engine  technology.  It's  the  first  to  mate 
a  turbofan  engine,  for  fuel  economy  for 
long-range  subsonic  flight,  with  an  after- 
burner, for  added  thrust  for  takeoff  and 
supersonic  flight. 

The  afterburner,  unlike  Its  predecessors, 
gives  the  pilot  a  choice  of  flve  settings.  Previ- 
ously, when  a  pilot  went  to  afterburner,  he 
went  "all  out."  He  got  maximum  thrust  but 
also  burned  tremendous  amounts  of  fuel. 
The  F-llls  afterburner  gives  the  pilot  a 
choice  of  thrust. 

Each  F-Ul  Is  powered  by  two  of  these 
TF-30  engines  built  by  United  Aircraft 
Corps  Pratt  &  Whitney  Aircraft  Division. 
There  have  been  bothersome  problems  mat- 
ing the  engines  and  the  air  Inlets  on  the 
plane,  but  both  contractors  and  pilots  agree 
they've  been  solved. 

EAST    TO    MAINT.MN 

Reliability  and  maintainability  were  de- 
signed into  the  F-111.  They  had  to  be:  the 
Air  Force  and  Navy  set  the  most  stringent 
requirements  ever  for  a  combat  aircraft. 
Among  other  things,  each  F-111  must  start 
to  taxi  for  take  off  within  flve  minutes  after 
an  alert:  must  be  able  to  take  off  within  30 
minutes  after  returning  from  a  previous  mis- 
sion: and  must  require  no  more  than  15 
minutes  for  identifying  any  fault. 

In  calling  the  plane  "an  unprecedented 
success."  General  Taylor  says  he  Is  measur- 
ing it  two  ways:  First,  utilization.  ""We  are 
averaging  58-to-60  hours  per  aircraft  per 
month  flying  time,  twice  what  we  get  with 
other  aircraft." 

As  for  the  second  measurement,  mainte- 
nance, the  General,  who  wears  combat  and 
service  ribbons  about  three  Inches  deep  on 
his  chest,  notes:  ""We  couldn't  have  had 
any  real  problems  and  be  where  we  are  with 
this  plane."" 

The  plane  Is  designed  to  require  mini- 
mum maintenance  man-hours  per  flying 
hour. 

Maintenance  Is  MaJ.  Bob  Autry's  business. 
The  genial  Alabamlan  Is  maintenance  officer 
for  the  F-111  squadron  at  Nellls.  Sipping 
coffee,  he  says:  "I've  worked  F-100"8,  P-86's, 
and  you  can't  beat  this  bird.  We're  real 
happy  with  It." 

Faced  with  stringent  reliability  and  main- 
tainability requlremenu.  General  Dynamics 
and  its  subcontractors  made  the  F-111  the 
most  accessible  aircraft  for  servicing  yet 
built.  They  did  away  with  most  of  the  ground 
support  equipment  by  building  self-testers 
Into  as  many  components  as  they  could.  By 
flipping  a  dial  past  various  numbered  set- 
tings, a  maintenance  man  can  pinpoint  a 
problem  or  determine  If  the  unit  Is  A-okay. 

If  It's  defective,  he  loosens  a  couple  of 
screws,  slides  the  component  out  and  slips 
in  a  fresh  one. 

Ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  plane's  parts 
can  be  removed  without  first  removing  an- 


other part,  and  most  of  the  servicing  can  be 
done  at  shoulder  height. 

Master  Sgt.  Charles  B.  Hennessee,  who  has 
spent  33  years  in  flight-line  maintenance 
and  now  Is  line  chief  for  the  first  detach- 
ment of  the  flrst  P-111  squadron,  puts  it 
this  way:  "There's  no  comparing  this  with 
any  other  plane  In  maintenance  accessibil- 
ity. You  don't  have  to  rip  half  the  plane  apart 
to  get  at  something." 

The  burly  sergeant  walks  around  a  parked 
F-111  and  continues  hU  praise:  "I  brought 
the  P-4  (considered  our  best  combat  plane 
In  Viet  Nam)  Into  the  Air  Force  Inventory, 
and  we"ve  had  fewer  problems  with  this 
plane  than  that." 

He  points  to  the  plane's  tires.  "Normally, 
we  get  30  landings  on  a  set  of  fighter  plane 
tires.  If  we"re  fortunate.  This  plane  has  85, 
and  we"ve  got  another  25,  I  guess."  The  main- 
tenance men  will  know  when  it's  time  to 
change  the  tire  because  red  cord  will  begin 
to  show. 

To  point  up  the  ease  of  maintenance.  Bob 
Autry  adds:  "I've  got  Airmen  First  Class 
doing  what  It  used  to  take  Master  Sergeants 
to  do." 

AWCSOm   ASMORT 

You  crouch  down  under  the  nose  landing 
gear  to  see  where  the  20-mllllmeter  Gatllng 
gun  Is  housed:  It  can  fire  6.000  rounds  a  min- 
ute and  the  canister  for  Just  2.000  rounds 
looks  like  an  80-gallon  hotwater  heater. 

The  F-Ul  can  carry  nearly  all  known  or 
planned  nuclear  or  nonnuclear  weapons 
from  bombs  to  rockets.  All  versions  of  the 
plane  have  an  Internal  weapons  bay.  but 
they  also  can  hang  tons  of  destruction  on 
wing  pylons.  On  the  tactical  fighter  and 
strategic  bomber  versions  of  the  F-111,  for 
example,  there  can  be  eight  pylons. 

The  F-lll  Is  one  of  the  few  flghter-type 
planes  with  slde-by-slde  seating:  most  are 
one  behind  the  other.  Such  seating  allows  a 
shorter  cockpit,  less  duplication  of  controls, 
more  coordination  with  the  other  crew  mem- 
ber and.  as  one  pilot  puts  it.  "four  eyes  look- 
ing out  front  Instead  of  two." 

Colonel  Al  Esposlto.  assistant  for  the  P-IU 
system  program  at  the  Pentagon,  emphasizes 
the  plane's  ability  to  fly  very  low  at  very 
high  speeds.  A  MIO-31.  the  Soviet  Union's 
most  modem  combat  plane,  would  tear  Its 
wings  off  If  It  tried  to  chase  an  F-111  super- 
sonlcally  for  long  at  low  levels,  where  the 
air  Is  thick. 

The  Colonel  mentions,  but  won't  elaborate 
on,  the  craft's  secret  electronic  counter- 
measures  that  can  be  used  to  confuse  the 
enemy. 

The  configuration  of  the  plane  has,  where- 
ever  possible,  been  shaped  to  deflect  radar 
beams  rather  than  bounce  them  back.  Com- 
plementing this  design  Is  the  use  of  a  paint 
that  absorbs  rather  than  reflects  radar,  so 
that  the  enemy  gets  back  a  dimmer  "blip" 
than  normal. 

As  with  other  Jet  combat  planes,  the  P-Ul 
Uas  a  valve  In  the  tall  section  that's  normally 
used  to  dump  fuel  to  make  a  lighter  landing. 
But  P-llI  pilots  can  dump  small  amounts 
of  fuel  at  a  time,  turn  them  into  balls  of 
fire  by  igniting  them  with  their  afterburners 
and  thus  confuse  heat-seeking  enemy  mis- 
siles. 

Beyond  that,  technicians  say,  the  exhaust 
of  the  F-lll's  engines  Is  cooler  than  that  of 
many  other  warplanes,  making  It  harder  for 
missiles  to  zero  In. 

Current  planning  estimates  are  for  more 
than  1,200  F-lH's,  In  varloxis  versions,  to  be 
built.  More  than  40  are  In  stages  of  com- 
pletion along  General  Dynamics'  nearly  mile- 
long  assembly  line  in  Ft.  Worth. 

There  engines  move  down  one  line,  fuse- 
lages down  another,  with  tape-operated  cut- 
ting machines  forming  whole  sections. 
Sneaker-clad  workmen  climb  from  craft  to 
craft.  Parts  move  above  them  on  a  monorail. 

Aft  fuselage  sections  and  landing  gear  are 
supplied    by    the    principal    subcontractor, 
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Orununan    Aircraft    Engineering    Corp..    of 
Bethpage.  NY. 

The  26.000  workers  at  the  Ft.  Worth  plant 
turn  out  about  10  planeB  a  month.  The  target 
for  peak  production  of  28  planes  a  month 
U  early  1870. 

The  budget  President  Johnson  sent  Con- 
gress for  the  coming  fiscal  year  asks  $1.1 
billion  for  163  P-lllA  and  F-lllD  planes 
for  the  Air  Force;  the  HID  will  have  an  even 
more  sophisticated  and  effective  avionics 
package  being  developed  by  North  American 
Rockwell  Corp.  It  will  enhance  the  plane's 
ability  to  do  alr-to-alr  battle. 

President  Johnson  also  wants  $550  million 
for  75  PB-Ul's  which  would  be  used  by  the 
Strategic  Air  Command  as  It  phases  out  older 
versions  of  the  workhorse  B-52"s.  And  he 
asked  $350  million  for  30  P-lllB's,  the  Navy 
version. 

Other  versions  of  the  P-111  are  the  RP- 
lllA.  a  reconnaissance  craft  that  will  stuff 
Its  weapons  bay  with  photographic  equip- 
ment and  sensors,  and  the  P-lllC  being 
built  for  the  Royal  Australian  Air  Force.  The 
British,  In  an  economy  move,  have  canceled 
their  order  for  50  P- Ill's. 

NAVY  carncs 
Elements  In  the  Navy  argue  for  a  smaller, 
lighter  craft  than  the  P-111. 

Most  of  the  controversy  over  the  P-111, 
which  started  years  ago  with  the  prime  con- 
tract award,  has  centered  around  the  Navy 
version,  the  11  IB.  that  would  carry  the  deadly 
Phoenix  missile  system  built  by  Hughes  Air- 
craft Co. 

General  Dynamics,  after  working  quietly 
with  its  19  major  subcontractors  and  nearly 
12.000  suppliers  for  flve  years.  Is  now  begin- 
ning to  reply  to  some  of  the  critics.  Prank 
W.  Davis,  president  of  General  Dynamics'  Ft. 
Worth  Division  and  a  former  test  pilot,  tells 
Nation's  Business: 

"If  we  compare  the  P-lll  with  the  best 
flghter-bomber  In  service  today,  we  And  It 
provides  twice  the  range,  with  twice  the  pay- 
load.  Is  20  percent  faster,  Is  50  percent 
shorter  on  takeoff  and  landings,  and  pro- 
vides eight  times  better  navigation  system. 
"As  compared  to  the  next  best  fleet  air 
defense  system,  it  provides  twice  the  loiter 
(circle  In  place)  with  one  and  one  half  times 
the  missiles.  The  missiles  have  three  times 
the  range.  It  provides  six  times  as  many  kills 
per  salvo.  It  will  operate  from  500  miles 
greater  distance  with  the  same  bomb  load, 
and  Its  approach  speed  for  carrier  landings 
Is  15  to  20  knots  slower." 


THE  COURAGE  OF  RUMANIA 


Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  material. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  interesting 
developments  are  taking  place  in  East- 
em  Europe.  Significant  changes  seem 
to  be  occurring  in  Czechoslovakia  and 
Rumania  in  particular.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  recent  events,  largely  unno- 
ticed by  the  American  public,  may  be 
a  prelude  to  convulsions  which  will  com- 
mand world  attention. 

Soviet  Marxism  is  a  dated  doctrine. 
In  Eastern  Europe,  it  is  also  a  decaying 
doctrine  with  shallow  roots.  We  should 
bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  communism 
came  to  Eastern  Europe  not  because  of 
any  intrinsic  merit  or  political  appeal 
but  on  the  strength  of  Soviet  military 
power. 
The    Communist    governments    there 


have  always  represented  a  minority  of 
the  population.  Their  allegiance  to  Rus- 
sia and  reliance  on  Russian  arms  have 
inevitably  weakened  their  hold  on  the 
people.  National  feelings  and  traditions 
periodically  bubble  to  the  surface  and 
the  imported  foreign  doctrine  must  ei- 
ther adjust  or  perhaps  be  swept  away. 

The  nations  of  Eastern  Europe  are 
different,  one  from  the  other,  despite 
the  Communist  facade  they  have  in 
common.  Their  politics  are  really  quite 
a  great  deal  more  complex  than  routine 
anti-Communist  pamphleteers  suggest. 
In  another  vein,  the  "thaw"  which  we 
periodically  observe  has  been  neither 
permanent  nor  irreversible. 

Poland,  which  seemed  to  be  moving  in 
the  direction  of  liberalization  in  1956, 
has  frozen  up  again.  Czechoslovakia 
which  seemed  frozen,  has  at  long  last 
begun  to  rumble. 

Anatole  Shub,  of  the  Washington  Post 
foreign  bureau,  has  for  two  decades  been 
one  of  the  most  perceptive  observers  of 
the  Eastern  European  and  Russian  scene. 
If  my  memory  is  correct,  Mr.  Shub  wrote 
some  penetrating  pieces  about  Hungary 
and  Poland  in  Reporter  magazine  in  the 
mid-1950's.  giving  a  new  dimension  to 
the  rather  wooden,  monolithic  image  we 
had  of  those  nations.  And  this  was  prior 
to  the  dramatic  events  of  1956. 

Last  weekend,  Mr.  Shub  capped  his 
stories  about  the  Communist  Party  con- 
clave in  Budapest  with  a  piece  about  the 
dramatic  walkout  by  Rumania.  The  ar- 
ticle, from  the  March  2  issue  of  the 
Washington  Post,  follows: 

Even  the  Yugoslavs  Were  Awed  bt 

Rumania's  Courage 

(By  Anatole  Shub) 

Budapest.    March     1.— On    the    day    that 

comes  only  once  in  four  years,  the  odd  men 

out  were  the  heroes. 

February  29.  the  day  Pope  Gregory  the 
Great  put  in  the  calendar  to  even  Julius 
Caesars  calculations,  may  well  become  an- 
other Rumanian  national  holiday.  But  there 
will  have  to  be  titanic  changes  before  It 
will  be  remembered  calmly,  let  alone  cele- 
brated. In  the  Kremlin— Just  as  it  took  the 
revolution  to  switch  Russia  from  the  Julian 
to  the  Gregorian  calendar. 

The  great  day  that  Rumania  challenged, 
defied  and  finally  walked  out  on  the  65-na- 
tlon  international  Communist  "consultative 
meeting"  was  electrifying,  not  only  lor  the 
delegates  assembled  in  the  Hotel  Gellert  but 
also  for  the  more  than  200  newsmen  gath- 
ered in  a  press  center  three  miles  away.  At 
day's  end.  the  half-dozen  Rumanian  news- 
men, who  have  been  racing  the  news  from 
their  delegation  to  their  colleagues,  were  nine 
feet  tall  and  glowing  with  pride. 

Even  the  Yugoslavs,  a  star  array  of  Jour- 
nalistic wits  imbued  with  two  decades  of 
skepticism  toward  the  "International  work- 
ers movement,"  were  awed  by  the  Riunanian 
performance.  They  had  long  valued  their 
Balkan  neighbors"  skill  at  intricate  diplo- 
matic maneuver,  but  were  visibly  moved  by 
a  toughness  and  courage  which  would  have 
done  credit  even  to  the  ever-defiant  moun- 
taineers of  Montenegro. 

The  Russians,  as  they  have  been  through- 
out the  conference,  were  remote,  inaccessible, 
silent.  East  Germans  were  angry,  Poles  and 
Italians  disturbed.  Hungarians  depressed. 
The  Czechs.  Just  starting  down  the  road  the 
Yugoslavs  and  Rumanians  have  traveled,  said 
little  but  smiled  quietly. 

Nobody  pretended  to  know  what  the  fu- 
ture might  bring,  but  all  knew  it  was  a 
historic    moment,    that    a    page    had    been 


turned.  Just  as  It  had  been  when  Stalin 
excommunicated  Yugoslavia's  Tito  In  June. 
1948  and  when  Chou  En-lal  walked  out  of 
Khrushchev's  22d  party  congress  In  Novem- 

Vhe  great  day  galvanized  an  otherwise 
torpid  meeting  which,  until  the  Rumanians 
struck,  had  largely  been  generating  not  high 
drama  but  a  kind  of  black  humor. 

To  begin  with,  the  meeting  at  the  Gellert. 
like  last  year's  European  Communist  confer- 
ence at  Karlovy  Vary.  Czechoslovakia,  was 
being  held  at  a  place  famous  for  the  curative 
powers  of  Its  thermal  waters. 

Various  opinions  were  advanced  as  to  what 
conditions  of  the  "movement"  these  baths 
were  designed  to  cure.  And  some  wits  were 
suggesting  that  the  next  big  conference  held 
at  Vrnacka  Banja.  a  most  "proletarian"  spa 
in  Serbia  famous  for  its  thick  mud. 

With  most  of  the  delegates  residing  at  the 
Gellert.  and  the  sessions  running  to  mid- 
night and  beyond,  some  wondered  whether  to 
call  the  parley  a  "sleep  In"  or  a  ""swlm-ln." 
When  the  conference  spent  the  first  day  and 
a  half  debating  what  to  do  about  the  press, 
newsmen  wondered  If  perhaps  they  should 
take  on  the  task  of  unifying  the  Communist 
movement. 

In  the  end,  an  official  communique  was 
put  out  every  night,  obviously  edited  by  the 
side  that  had  wanted  no  publicity  at  all  and 
normally  appearing  at  2  a.m. 

But  delegations  were  free  to  publicize  their 
own  viewpoints,  and  the  Rumanians  took 
over  with  a  vengeance— supply  texts  of  Scln- 
tela  editorials  in  four  languages,  briefing 
newsmen  at  Budapest  restaurants  until  4 
a  m  ,  providing  In  bound  pamphlet  form  the 
brilliant  opening  address  of  their  delegate. 
Paul  Nlculescu-Mlzll,  and  finally  announc- 
ing: "We're  packing  our  bags." 

The  Nlculescu-Mlzll  speech  may  well  be- 
come a  collectors'  Item.  One  Independent 
Marxist  here  called  It  ""the  most  lucid,  in- 
telligent Communist  document  since  Mao 
Tse-tung  let  the  hundred  flowers  bloom." 

There  was  nothing  comparable  on  the 
other  side,  that  of  the  Soviets  and  their  big 
battalions— except  perhaps  for  the  super- 
dogmatic  speech  of  East  Germany's  Erich 
Honecker.  which  seemed  more  of  archeologi- 
cal  than  of  historic  interest.  All  It  lacked  for 
complete  authentlcaUon  was  the  closing  cry, 
"Long  Uve  the  great  Stalin,  genius  of  all 
humanity  I" 

TWO  INTERPRETATIONS 

As  for  the  substance  of  the  conference, 
there  were  all  sorts  of  theories  and  analogies. 
A  Western  bystander  compared  the  struggle 
to  the  schisms  In  the  Christian  church: 

"The  Russians  want  a  single  Catholic 
church,  with  the  curia  In  Moscow.  The  Ru- 
manians are  for  orthodoxy,  with  everyone 
having  his  own  autocephalous  church  and 
the  paUlarchs  kUslng  once  a  year.  The 
Yugoslavs  started  protestantism,  like  Luther, 
and  the  Chinese  took  It  all  the  way.  like 
Calvin  Now  what  we're  seeing  here  is  the 
counter-Reformation  with  Mikhail  Suslov 
as  Ignatius  Loyola.  Couldn't  you  see  him 
painted  by  El  Greco?" 

And  a  Yugoslav  observer  provided  the  most 
caustic  interpretation  of  all : 

"What  Is  the  world  Communist  movement 
they  ai«  all  talking  about?  There  Is  no  such 
thing.  You  cannot  have  a  world  movement 
without  a  center.  Just  as  you  cannot  have 
an  army  without  a  headquarters  or  a  general. 
"There  are  Just  a  lot  of  different  parties 
calling  themselves  Communist.  There  are  the 
parties  In  power,  some  of  them  by  consent, 
some  by  force.  There  are  a  few  parties  out  of 
power  which  really  amount  to  something, 
which  have  members  and  voters.  And  then, 
by  the  dozens,  there  are  the  parties  with  a 
name  and  address  but  no  members  and  no 
prospects. 

"It  U  ridiculous  to  talk  about  a  unified 
world  movement  when  what  you  have  is  a 
state  of  anarchy  In  which  everybody  does 
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what  he  pleases.  As  to  this  meeting.  It  U 
like  a  great  big  salad  Into  which  numerous 
vegetables  are  tossed.  First  there  U  the  So- 
viet party  line,  then  the  Rumanian  line,  the 
Italian  line,  and  Lord  knows  what  else.  By 
the  time  you've  eaten  the  salad,  how  do  you 
know  where  the  Blarxlsm  was?" 
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NO  MAOIC  IN  NEGOTIATIONS 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Ricohd  and 
include  extraneous  material. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  la  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
heard  so  much  reference  made  In  the 
recent  television  hearing  of  the  Senate 
PorelRn  Relations  Committee  to  the  sub- 
ject of  peace  negotiations  with  Hanoi, 
that  I  believe  we  ought  to  be  well  aware 
that  there  is  no  special  magic  in  negotia- 
tions themselves,  apart  from  the  specific 
results  wl\ich  those  negotiations  can 
bring  toward. a  stable  and  lasting  peace. 
Recently,  this  point  was  brought  out 
with  particular  clarity  In  a  leading  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  Auburn 
Citizen  Advertiser  of  Auburn.  N.Y  .  for 
March  11.  1968. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  include 
this  thoughtful  editorial  so  as  to  bring 
it  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
No  Magic  nt  Neootiatioics:  W*«  Wnx  Bx 
Won  ox  Lovr 
There  are  some  among  the  "doves"  who  are 
ready  to  have  this  country  accept  outright 
defeat  as  the  price  for  ending  the  war.  But 
moat  of  those  who  severely  criticize  Amer- 
ican policy  In  Southeast  Asia  would  not 
admit  to  any  such  point  of  view  They  de- 
mand cessation  of  the  bombing  and  then 
■'negotiations"  In  the  apparent  belief  that 
there  is  some  sort  of  magic  In  negotiations 
and  that  once  they  are  underway,  a  peace 
formula  can  somehow  be  worked  out. 

There  la  nothing  to  support  this  thesis; 
It  Is  an  exercise  In  wishful  thinking.  It  Is 
impossible  to  believe  that  there  can  be  any 
such  thing  as  a  neutral  solution.  One  side 
wUl  win.  the  other  lose:  one  will  succeed 
and  the  other  fall. 

Therein  lies  the  snag  for  the  peacemakers, 
including  U  Thant  and  Prime  Minister  Wil- 
son and  everybody  else  who  just  wants  the 
war  to  stop.  They  would  like  to  find  a  solu- 
tion for  ending  the  bloodshed  that  would  not 
require  either  side  to  admit  defeat.  There 
Is  no  such  answer. 

The  two  chief  protagonUts.  President 
Johnson  and  Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  know  that  the 
crucial  Issue  Is  who  will  dominate  the  Saigon 
government  after  the  war— the  Communists 
or  the  non-Communists.  It  will  be  one  or 
the  other. 

An  entirely  logical  dove  argument  Is  that 
victory  in  South  Vietnam  Is  not  worth  what 
It  wUl  cost  us  and.  hence,  that  we  should 
get  out — quickly  or  gradually — saving  as 
much  face  as  we  can.  That  is  Stokely  Carml- 
chaels  point  of  view  and  essentially  that  of 
Senator  McCarthy.  Whether  right  or  wrong. 
it  Is  a  perfectly  relevant  point  or  view. 

What  Is  not  logical,  but  an  illusion,  la 
the  Idea  that  negotiations  are  somehow  an 
end  in  themselves  and  are  certain  to  lead 
to  a  settlement  acceptable  to  both  sides. 


OPEN  LETTER  TO  HO  CHI  MINH 


Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 


marks at  this  point  in  the  Rbcord  and 
include  extraneous  material. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  refer- 
ence Is  often  made  here  In  this  House 
and  even  more  frequenUy  perhaps  over 
In  the  UJ3.  Senate,  as  to  the  thinking 
of  the  American  people,  the  so-called 
"man  in  the  street, "  on  the  basic  Issues 
in  the  Vietnam  war. 

In  that  connection.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  offer  for  the  consideration 
of  my  colleagues  In  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress  the  following  eloquent  and  per- 
suasive article  by  Mr.  John  Hough,  an 
editor  of  the  Oneonta  Dally  Stor  of  One- 
onU  N.Y.,  in  the  form  of  an  open 
letter  to  Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  In  my  judgment 
Mr.  Hough's  letter  does  a  magnificent 
job  of  reflecting  the  sentiments  of  a 
majority  of  the  people  of  my  upstate 
New  York  district. 

The  article,  dated  March  4,  1968,  fol- 
lows: 

Opxn  Lrmm  to  Ho  Chi  Minh 
(By   John   Lough) 

Mr.  Ho  Chi  Minh. 
Hanoi.  North  Vietnam. 

Deas  Sia:  Are  you  still  of  the  belief  that 
North  Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong  troops  can 
out-last  U.S.  flghtlng  men  untU  the  United 
States  quits  in  South  Vietnam? 
If  you  are.  Boy.  are  you  wrong. 
If  you  are  a  sincere  patriot  with  the  well 
being  of  the  North  Vietnamese  people  at 
heart  the  bert  thing  to  do  Is  ^ack  out  a> 
gracefully  as  possible. 

Because  the  people  in  the  United  States  are 
getting  Just  a  little  sick  of  you:  of  North 
Vietnamese  Intervention  in  the  south,  and 
the  whole  operation. 

And.  contrary  to  what  your  information 
sources  may  have  told  you.  when  the  U.S. 
public  gets  sick  of  something  they  don't  back 
off  and  quit.  No.  they  dig  In  and  clean  up  the 
problem. 

All  it  takes  is  a  catalyst. 
And  the  catalyst  to  make  the  U.S.  public 
good  and  angry;  angry  enough  to  blot  North 
Vietnam  right  off  the  map.  could  be  5.000  men 
trapped  In  a  pocket  with  50.000  of  your  men 
ringing  them  In. 

What  you  mayl>e  don't  realize  Is  that  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  while  major  consequence  to 
you.  hasn't  dented  our  finances  enough  yet 
to  pry  loose  support  for  a  tax  Increase. 

This  Is  a  land  of  200.000.000  people  of  which 
a  major  portion  Is  reveling  in  prosperity.  The 
war  has  hurt,  there's  no  denying  that.  There 
are  grieving  families  all  over  the  nation  who 
have  lost  a  loved  one  in  Vietnam. 

But  there  are  no  ration  coupons:  no  lines 
waiting  for  items  in  short  supply;  no  major 
trouble  with  the  availability  of  steel  or  criti- 
cal materiai.s. 

In  other  words  the  U.S.  has  up  to  date, 
been  able  to  carry  on  the  war  and  business — 
as  usual — at  home  at  the  same  time.  U  the 
word  filtering  out  of  North  Vietnam  is  right. 
Mr.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  that  hasn't  been  the  case 
with  you  even  with  massive  help  from  Rus- 
sia and  Red  China. 

You  also  .-teem  to  be  laboring  under  a  mis- 
understanding that  a  major  number  of  U.S. 
citizens  are  opposed  to  tiie  war  In  Vietnam 
and  want  the  U.S.  to  pull  cut. 

Wrong  again.  Lou  of  people  don't  like  the 
war  but  the  proportion  wi-o  want  the  U.S. 
to  pull  out  Is  a  whole  lot  smaller  tli.m  the 
noise  they  make.  In  fact  the  group  is  prob- 
ably Just  about  the  same  size  as  the  less  vocal 
group  who  would  like  to  see  Hanoi.  Haiphong 
and  other  North  Vietnamese  cities  leveled 
to  the  ground. 


So.  Mr.  North  Vietnamese  leader,  you  Just 
keep  on  pushing.  Sooner  or  later  somebody  in 
the  "Mr.  Big  "  class  in  the  U.S.A.  will  decide 
that  we  are  wasting  time.  men.  money  and 
world  suture  by  fighting  the  war  on  your 
terms. 

Somebody  will  decide  your  rafs  nest  in 
North  Vietnam  needs  some  housecleanlng. 

And  the  V3.  Is  Just  the  party  who  can  do 
It. 
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THE  POSTAL  SERVICE  FINDS  AN 
ELOQUENT   CHAMPION 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  material. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  fact  that  the  postal  service  has 
f  oimd  an  eloquent  champion  in  Miss  Joan 
Beebe  of  Olean,  N.Y.  Miss  Beebe  is  a  sec- 
retary and  she  recently  wrote  the  Olean, 
N.Y.  Times  Herald  to  express  her  ad- 
miration for  the  fine  job  the  post  ofBce 
does  day  after  day.  Miss  Beebe  contends 
that    the    postal    service,    which    every 
American  has  at  his  command  for  just 
6  cents  constitutes  an  outstanding  bar- 
gain. I  believe  Miss  Beebe's  point  Is  well 
taken   and   I  Insert   her  letter   in   the 
Record  : 

(From  the  Olean   (N.Y.)   "Hmes  Herald, 
Feb.  26.  1968) 
In  Detensb  or  U.S.  Post  OmcE 
To  the  Editos.  Ttiies  Herald. 

I  can't  stand  It  any  longer.  I  have  to  sit 
down  and  write  a  letter  In  defense  of  the 
United  States  Post  Office.  I  am  a  secretary 
and  as  such  am  continually  writing  letters 
and  receiving  replies  ( In  addition  to  my  own 
personal  correspondence)  to  same  and  have 
never  had  any  complaints  about  mall  serv- 
ice. Where  else  for  six  cents  can  you  find 
out  all  about  your  friends  and  relations, 
make  reservations,  be  cheered  by  cards  on 
your  birthday  or  when  you're  In  the  hos- 
pital, conduct  business,  etc..  at  any  point  in 
the  United  States.  Canada.  Hawaii  and 
Alaska;  not  even  mentioning  foreign  coun- 
tries which,  of  course,  costs  more? 

As  a  prime  example,  my  sister  In  Rochester 
asked  me  to  try  and  get  her  sU  tickets  for 
the  St.  Bonaventure-Provtdence  basketball 
game.  I  obtained  the  tickets,  mailed  them  to 
her  on  a  Thursday  morning  before  8:00  a.m. 
and  on  the  following  Saturday  morning  I  re- 
ceived a  note  from  her  thanking  me  for 
the  tickets  and  enclosing  a  check  lor  them. 
•  I  for  one  have  never  ceased  to  be  amazed 
at  this  fantastic  service  our  government  prac- 
tically gives  to  us  No  wonder  they  are  always 
operating  In  the  red!!  I'd  be  willing  to  bet 
my  bottom  dollar  that  the  poor  deliveries 
cited  in  "Oenerally  Speaking"  are  few  and  far 
between  percentage-wise.  In  conclusion.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  pub- 
licly thank  Mr.  OBrten. 

(Iflss)  Joan  Beebe. 


THE  BUDGET  IS  A  BOOST 
FOR  STATISM 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  w  as  no  objection. 


Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pres- 
ident's budget  message  came  as  a  shock 
to  those  of  us  who  had  hopefully  ex- 
pected a  serious  effort  to  limit  domestic 
spending  to  the  bare  essentials  if  only 
to  clear  the  way  for  whatever  defense 
appropriations  may  be  required  without 
another  shameful  rise  in  the  national 
debt. 

The  budget  request  is  a  keen  disap- 
pointment. We  can  no  longer  afford  to 
permit  Government  the  luxury  of  spend- 
ing above  its  income,  and  wage  earners 
cannot  be  burdened  with  a  tax  Increase 
that  is  unjustifiable. 

But  fiscal  considerations  alone  are  not 
what  makes  the  proposed  budget  so  re- 
volting. It  is  also  repugnant  because  of 
the  very  philosophy  it  espouses,  for  it 
would  accelerate  the  trend  toward  de- 
pendence on  Government  and  discour- 
age in  individuals  the  initiative,  the  in- 
dustry, the  ambition,  and  the  free  will 
that  with  God's  help  established  Amer- 
ica as  the  mightiest  of  all  nations. 

The  Federal  Government  should  pro- 
mote self-sufficiency,  not  destroy  It. 
Rather  than  build  attractive  avenues  of 
access  to  a  subsidized  subsistence,  the 
Federal  Government  should  show  the 
way  to  personal  independence  and  its  ul- 
timate reward  even  though  the  course 
may  appear  difficult  and  challenging. 
In  essence,  the  Federal  Government 
should  present  Government  welfare  as 
a  temporary  expediency,  not  glorify  It  as 
a  permanent  institution. 

The  budget  reflects  defeat.  It  Implies 
that  more  people  will  need  more  help, 
more  services,  more  direction,  more  su- 
pervision. And  all  the  while  they  must 
become  more  submissive  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  budget  is  a  scenario  in  which  the 
failure  is  hero.  The  supporting  cast  is 
made  up  of  taxpayers,  but  otherwise 
they  are  of  no  importance.  They  have 
been  upstaged  by  bureaucratic  producers. 
What  about  our  men  and  our  women 
who  must  underwrite  this  farce?  Not  a 
few  of  them  remember  when  the  neces- 
saries of  life  were  hard  to  come  by,  and 
even  in  today's  so-called  economic  para- 
dise many  of  them  are  living  in  less  than 
ease  and  comfort  despite  a  full  workweek 
and  whatever  overtime  they  can  muster. 
They  may  not  fully  tmderstand  the  bless- 
ings of  record  gross  product  and  record 
cross  income  because  of  the  gross  ex- 
travacance  of  the  bureaucratic  pro- 
Kenltors  of  these  catchy  phrases  Is  taxing 
them  out  of  so  much  of  their  wages  and 
sending  prices  sky  high  through  the 
medium  of  Government-created  in- 
flation. 

The  working  public  is  not  unsympa- 
thetic to  deserted  children,  home-locked 
mothers,  unemployable  elderly,  or  to  men 
who  cannot  find  work.  From  the  time  of 
the  great  depression  Federal  and  State 
assistance  was  needed  by  countless 
strong  and  willing  heads  of  households 
unable  to  obtain  employment. 

But  relief  was  a  stopgap  recourse,  not 
a  way  of  life  to  be  cherished  to  eternity. 
The  "Book  of  Johnson" — fiscal  1968- 
69 — is  an  open  invitation  to  permanent 
status  on  public  welfare.  It  further  pro- 
vides for  an  evergrowing  numl>er  of 
other  persons   to  partake  in  assorted 


bureaucratic  favors  to  be  dispensed  by 
an  evergrowing  roster  of  Government 
workers  with  evergrowins  authority.  It 
is  in  effect  a  repudiation  of  the  principle 
and  tradition  that  Government  serve  as 
the  creature  and  instrument  of  the  sov- 
ereign people;  rather,  it  is  a  blueprint 
for  fixing  Government  subventions  in 
perpetuity,  for  continued  Federal  en- 
croachment upon  individual  and  com- 
munity rights,  and  for  increased  assess- 
ments upon  those  who  would  succeed  by 
toll,  devotion  to  duty,  and  sacrifice. 

Congress  must  not  accept  the  plan.  We 
cannot  permit  failure  and  apathy  to  be 
rewarded  at  the  expense  of  labor  and 
enterprise.  When  I  first  became  a  can- 
didate for  the  House  of  Representatives 
18  vears  ago.  I  pledged  to  oppose  pater- 
nalistic and  totalitarian  schemes  to  the 
limit  of  my  ability.  A  campaign  speech 
included  this  admonition: 

Americans,  having  engaged  In  a  titanic 
struggle  for  freedom  175  years  ago.  now  find 
themselves  In  a  second  struggle  to  preserve 
that  freedom. 

The  second  struggle  for  freedom  Is  upon 
us  and  It  will  not  be  easily  won.  The  open- 
ing skirmishes  began  a  dozen  years  ago  and 
we  are  today  suffering  because  of  the  social- 
ist planners'  victories.  Lefs  pause  for  a  mo- 
ment and  see  how  far  we  have  gone  down  the 
road  toward  a  socialized  state.  I^t's  see  If 
we  can't  agree  on  ways  of  measuring  the  In- 
roads that  have  already  been  made  on  our 
freedom. 

It  has  always  been  a  fundamental  politi- 
cal doctrine  that  the  limit  of  the  power 
of  government  Is  the  extent  that  govern- 
ment controls  your  purse.  History  contains 
thousands  of  examples  of  Uberty-lovlng  peo- 
ple rising  up  against  abuse  of  the  power  to 
tax.  Our  own  country  came  Into  existence 
because  the  founding  fathers  opposed  taxa- 
tion over  which  they  had  lost  control.  They 
realized  that  the  more  the  state  placed  you 
in  financial  bondage  the  less  you  have  for 
yourself  and  the  more  control  It  has  over 
you. . . . 

Now  let  us  examine  what  Is  happening  to 
our  freedom  directly  as  a  result  of  the  power 
to  tax.  The  advocates  of  the  socialized  state 
have  a  simple  but  Insidious  scheme  and  they 
are  putting  It  Into  operation  Increasingly 
m  this  country.  The  scheme  calls  for  them 
to  tax  you  and  then  give  you  part  of  your 
money  back  in  the  form  of  government 
checks  for  this  and  government  checks  for 
that.  What  we  are  really  doing  today  Is 
sending  our  money  down  to  Washington  and 
letting  the  bureaucrats  handle  It  for  us.  Nat- 
urallv  they  would  like  to  handle  more  of  your 
monev  and  my  money  because  the  more  they 
handle  of  your  money  and  my  money  the 
more  powerful  becomes  their  control  over 
us. . . . 


Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  should 
like  to  insert  in  the  Record  the  following 
editorials:    First,   "Point  of   View,"   by 
William  L.  IngersoU  in  the  Indiana,  Pa., 
Evening  Gazette  of  January  26,   1968; 
second,   "Federal  Influence  Constantly 
Growing,"    from   the   Leader-Times   of 
Kittanning,  Pa.,  February  19,  1968;  and 
third    "There  Is  Nothing  Wrong  With 
Socialism  Except  That  It  Doesn't  Work," 
by    Saskatchewan    Premier    W.    Ross 
Thatcher  in  the  California  Farm  Bureau 
Monthly  of  February  1968. 
I  Prom  the  Indiana   (Pa.)    Gazette.  Jan.   26. 
19681 
Point  or  View 
(By  William  L.  IngersoU) 
Our  prosperity  is  letting  us  down.  As  a 
nation— an     exceedingly    wealthy    nation- 
Americans  have  come  to  think  of  money  as 
the   ne   plus   ultra   of   our   national   life.    It 
has  become  an  American  folk-lore  to  think 
that    money    alone    can    accomplUh    every- 
thing. 

A  prominent  business  man  has  made  a 
rather  caustic  observation,  but  It  Is  one  of 
rare  Inclslveness.  He  said:  "Hell  is  paved 
with  good  appropriations." 

Is  there  something  that  Is  proving  detri- 
mental to  the  nation?  Make  an  appropria- 
tion Is  there  mounting  crime?  Make  an 
appropriation.  Do  we  have  school  drop-outs? 
Make  an  appropriation. 

Voting  billions,  then  letUng  the  objectives 
take  care  of  themselves,  might  be  good  for 
the  ruling  political  party.  But  is  it  effective? 
Might  Just  as  well  give  a  dollar  to  a  beggar 
and  smugly  think  it  is  curing  poverty. 

As  President  Johnson  looks  about  to  try 
to  find  new  ways  and  places  to  spend  the 
taxpayer's  money,  he  may  think  he  Is  kidding 
the  nation's  voters.  The  mere  allocation  of 
some  huge  sum  for  an  unhappy  domestic 
situation,  without  a  previous  determination 
of  a  working  program,  properly  manned  for 
the  Job,  U  destined  to  do  no  good  for  any- 
body—except possibly  the  political  hacks  who 
receive  large  salaries  Just  for  being  of  the 
same  political  affiliation  in  an  election  year. 
Anybody  who  has  any  sense  at  all  knows 
there  must  be  a  human  bridge  to  span  the 
chasm  between  need  and  effectual  alleviation 
of  that  specific  need. 

There  is  no  Instant  Olympus. 
Work  toward  an  end  In  which  all  are  con- 
cerned. Is  necessary.  It  must  be.  to  be  sure, 
a  cure  in  which  all  divergent  views  may  co- 
alesce as  a  unit.  If  the  working  factors  are 
not  in  agreement.  It  would  be  better  to  for- 
go an  appropriation  until  an  obvious  demand 
Is  created  through  reliable  media. 

If  the  public  cannot  agree  on  the  need, 
where  Is  the  sense  In  trying  to  bait  the 
hook  with  billions  of  dollars  in  appropria- 
tions? _^  ,  .  . 
The  needy  seem  never  to  benefit  from  what 
hilarious  politicians  have  appropriated. 


At  that  time— in  1949— the  Federal 
budget  amounted  to  $39.4  billion  as  com- 
pared with  the  1969  estimate  of  more 
than  $147.4  billion.  Even  more  fearful 
is  the  number  of  today's  Federal  em- 
ployees—2.9  million— a  rise  of  800.000 
from  the  total  payroll  18  years  ago. 

My  promise  then  was  to  attempt  to 
stay  the  onsurge  of  statism.  I  am  en- 
couraged by  the  number  of  my  col- 
leagues who  have  joined  forces  in  the 
crusade  over  the  years,  but  obviously 
we  have  lost  ground.  Now  more  than 
ever  our  determination  must  be  renewed, 
for  heaven  help  America  if  we  do  not 
succeed  in  a  substantial  curtailment  of 
the  administration's  grandiose  budget 
and  all  its  Implications. 


I  Prom  the  Kittanning  (Pa.)  I.eader-'nmes. 

Feb.  19.  19681 
Peder*,l  Infxtjence  Constantly   Growing 

Most  Americans  are  concerned  about  rl'=lng 
federal  expenditures  and  creeping  federal  In- 
fluence in  our  lives. 

At  the  same  time,  most  Americans  welcome 
aid  from  Washington  whether  It  be  for  high- 
ways, schools  or  a  thousand  other  areas  of 
federal  service. 

The  paradox  was  expressed  last  week  In  a 
talk  before  the  Kittannlng-Ford  City  Area 
Chamber  of  Commerce  by  John  McCoy, 
director  of  federal  funds  for  the  Armstrong 
School  District. 

McCoy,  like  most  of  us.  Is  concerned  about 
the  consequences  of  looking  to  Washington 

for  aid.  ^   . 

"I  soon  realized  after  taking  this  Job.  how- 
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ever."  McCoy  said  In  his  Ulk.  "that  every 
dollar  we  turn  down  goee  to  some  other 
school  district  and  does  not  represent  a  dollar 
saved  by  the  federal  goveniment." 

His  observation  Is  accurate. 

Federal  allocations  are  made,  and  they  are 
spent.  II  one  locality  turns  down  an  appro- 
priation It  goea  to  another 

Armstrong  County  turned  down  $135,000 
in  federal  funds  for  an  airport  a  few  years 
back,  smd  the  allocation  went  to  some  other 
comm  unities. 

It  Is  a  vicious  cycle. 

We  are  not  suggesting  that  Armstrong 
County  take  the  leadership  In  turning  down 
federal  money  in  the  hope  that  other  com- 
munities will  do  likewise.  Federal  programs, 
for  the  most  part,  are  established  to  aid 
areas  like  ours. 

It  would  be  naive  to  assume  that  any  other 
conununltles  would  follow  suit  In  declining 
aid  from  any  source,  be  It  state  or  federal. 

We  do  suggets  that  the  problem  must  be 
tackled  at  the  source  of  lU  Inception  in  Con- 
gress. Any  effective  reductions  In  federal  ex- 
penditures must  come  In  economy  cuts  from 
that  arm  of  the  government. 

When  the  funds  are  appropriated,  however, 
we  must  conclude  the  only  reasonable  ap- 
proach  Is  to  take  advantage  of  theni. 

I  From  ttia  CaUfomla  Farm  Bureau  Monthly. 

February  1968) 
Tmu  Is  NoTHiNo  Wbono  WrrH  Sociausm 

EZCXFT   THAT   It    DO«BN*r   WOEK 

(By  the  Honorable  W.  Ross  Thatcher.  Pre- 
mier of  the  Province  of  Saskatchewan. 
Canada) 

(NoTS. — The  Honorable  W.  Ross  Thatcher, 
premier  of  the  province  of  Saskatchewan. 
Canada  Is  the  guest  editorialist  this  issue.  The 
materials  below  were  taken  from  the  Pre- 
mlers  address  before  the  40th  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion. 

(Thatcher  graduated  from  Queen's  Univer- 
sity in  Ontario  at  the  age  of  18.  In  his  early 
twenties,  be  became  a  city  coiinclUor  of 
Moose  Jaw.  the  city  where  he  lived  In  his 
youth.  In  1945.  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Canadian  House  of  Commons  as  one  of 
the  youngest  men  over  to  enter  the  federal 
Parliament.  He  served  there  until  1963. 

( He  was  chosen  leader  of  the  Liberal  party 
tn  Saskatchewan  In  1959.  and  In  1960  won  a 
seat  In  the  provincial  legislative  assembly. 
In  1964  he  led  his  party  to  victory  In  a  gen- 
eral election,  bringing  to  an  end  20  years  of 
Socialist  rule  In  Saskatchewan  and  accept- 
ing the  Job  of  reinstating  private  enterprise 
In  his  province. 

(An  outspoken  and  uncompromising  ex- 
ponent of  the  free  enterprise  system.  Thatch- 
er Is  known  across  Canada  as  a  man  who 
speaks  his  mind  In  clear  and  straight-forward 
lanKua«re. 

(Besides  his  preoccupation  with  matters 
of  state,  he  owns  a  highly  successful  grain 
and  cattle  ranch  and  specializes  In  the  breed- 
ing of  Hereford  cattle. ) 

Saskatchewan,  with  a  population  of  slight- 
ly under  one  million  people,  for  20  years  from 
1944  to  1964  had  a  socialist  government.  This 
has  been  about  the  only  one  In  North  Amer- 
ica, except  Castro's.  Four  years  ago.  we  de- 
feated that  government. 

Saskatchewan  Is  primarily  agriculture.  We 
have  many  well-to-do  and  efficient  farmers. 
We  have  one  of  the  higher  standards  of  liv- 
ing in  the  world.  The  question  Is  frequently 
asked:  'How  did  socialism  take  over?  How 
did  It  last  for  20  years?" 

To  And  an  answer,  one  mvut  go  back  to 
the  dark  days  of  the  depression.  In  the  1930'8 
a  terrible  drought  struck.  Year  after  year, 
crop  failure  followed  crop  failure.  At  the 
same  time,  the  world  price  of  wheat  dropped 
to  less  than  35  cents  per  bushel.  These  two 
factors  brought  our  prairie  economy  to  Its 
knees. 

In  those  days,  we  had  no  unemployment 


Insurance,  no  crop  Insurance,  no  old  age 
pensions.  At  one  time,  almost  two-thirds  of 
the  entire  population  was  forced  to  take  di- 
rect relief.  Unemployment  was  everywhere. 
Men  lost  their  dignity  and  their  self-respect. 
Of  course,  the  government  and  the  eco- 
nomic system  of  the  day  were  blamed.  Out  of 
the  depths  of  the  depression,  the  socialist 
party  which  glibly  promised  to  solve  these 
terrible  problems  was  born.  Among  other 
things,  the  SoclalUta  proposed :  1 )  to  end  un- 
employment; 3)  to  provide  jobs  by  biUldlng 
socialist  factories;  3)  to  provide  free  medical 
and  health  services;  and  4)  to  give  a  new 
deal  to  the  farmer.  Thus  as  a  protest  to  de- 
pression conditions.  In  1944  Saskatchewan 
elected  a  Socialist  government. 

And  for  30  long  years,  our  people  were 
subjected  to  a  leather  lunged  propaganda 
machine — paid  for  from  public  funds — 
which  niled  the  air  with  plausible  plaUtudea 
and  cliches. 

You  have  heard  some  of  them:  "Tax  the 
rich  to  help  the  poor'*  .  .  .  "the  capltalUt 
Is  an  exploiter  of  the  masses"  .  .  .  "only  a 
planned  economy  Is  the  answer  to  unemploy- 
ment" .  .  .  and  so  on.  They  had  all  the  an- 
swers. 

How  did  they  succeed? 

In  1944.  the  sodallsta  said  they  would 
solve  the  unemployment  problem  by  build- 
ing government  factories.  Not  only  this,  they 
promised  to  use  the  profits  from  these  so- 
cialist enterprises  to  build  highways,  schools, 
hospltaU.  and  to  finance  better  social  welfare 
measures  generally. 

Over  the  years  they  set  up  23  so-called 
Crown  Corporation*.  I  wish  that  time  per- 
mitted me  to  tell  you  of  the  flasoo  which 
followed.  By  the  time  we  had  taken  over 
the  government — 3'-i  years  ago — almost  half 
of  the  Crown  Corporations  had  gone  bank- 
rupt or  been  dlspowd.  Others  were  kept 
operating  by  repeated  and  substantial  gov- 
ernment grants. 

Virtually,  without  exception,  those  which 
have  had  to  compete  with  private  enterprise 
on  equal  terms  lost  huge  sums  of  money 
regularly  and  conWstently.  Even  the  monop- 
olies have  displayed  little  business  efficiency. 

The  whole  Crown  Corporation  program  be- 
came bogged  down  In  a  morass  of  bungling, 
red  tape  and  inefficiencies.  The  experiment 
coat  the  taxpayer  of  Saskatchewan  millions 
of  dollars. 

WAX  ON   BVSINCSS 

During  the  whole  period,  the  Socialists 
waged  war  against  private  business.  They 
passed  legislation,  giving  government  power 
to  expropriate  and  operate  any  industry  or 
business  in  province. 

The  making  of  profits  was  condemned  a« 
an  unforgivable  sin.  The  public  and  avowed 
objective  of  the  Socialist  government  was  to 
"eradicate  capitalism." 

What  was  the  result? 

Investors  from  eastern  Canada,  from  Eu- 
rope, from  the  Urxlted  States,  simply  turned 
their  backs  on  the  Socialists.  Industry  after 
Industry  looked  over  sites  In  our  province, 
only  to  by-pass  Saskatchewan  and  locate 
elsewhere  In  Canada.  Dozens  of  oil  companies 
pulled  up  stakes  lock,  stock  and  barrel,  and 
moved  out  of  the  province,  because  of  dis- 
criminatory legislation. 

Gas  exploration  ground  to  a  complete  halt. 
Prospecting  in  our  vast  north  became  almost 
non-existent.  During  the  period  Canada  was 
experiencing  the  greatest  economic  boom  In 
her  history.  Saskatchewan  received  only  a 
handful  of  new  factories. 

Prom  1945  to  1963.  more  than  a  million  new 
Industrial  Jobs  were  created  across  Canada. 
Yet  in  Saskatchewan,  after  18  years  of  so- 
cialism, there  were  fewer  Jobs  In  manufac- 
turing than  existed  in  1945 — this  despite  the 
investment  of  $500  million  In  Crown  Corpo- 
rations. 

SOCIAL  ssavicEs 

As  I  said  earlier,  prior  to  taking  office  the 
soclallsta  promised  a  greatly  expanded  pro- 
gram of  social  welfare  measures.  There  was 


to  be  'free"  medical  care;  "free"  hospitaliza- 
tion care;  "free"  drugs  and  so  on. 

The  money  to  finance  these  projects  was 
to  come  from  the  profits  of  the  Crown  Corpo- 
rations. Of  course.  In  the  overall  picture, 
there  were  no  profits — rather  there  were 
colossal  losses.  Thus,  the  welfare  program  had 
to  be  financed  from  taxation. 

Most  people  In  Saskatchewan  like  the  prin- 
ciple of  our  hospitalization  plan — all  hoepltal 
bills  are  paid  by  the  government  from  tax 
revenue.  However,  in  20  years  costs  have  gone 
from  $7'^  million  to  $74  million. 

Four  years  ago.  a  medical  care  scheme 
was  Introduced  under  which  all  medical  bills 
are  paid.  The  same  pattern  of  sky-rocketing 
costs  Is  evident  also  in  this  field.  Our  people 
have  found  that  medicare  and  hospitaliza- 
tion are  anything  but  "free."  On  the  con- 
trary, they  will  cost  our  people  $120  million 
this  year,  and  are  still  rising  10  percent 
annually. 

TASKS 

Under  the  socialist  government,  our  pro- 
vincial debt  went  from  $150  million  to  $600 
million.  During  the  period  more  than  600 
completely  new  taxes  were  Introduced,  660 
other  taxes  were  increased.  Per  capita  taxes 
In  Saskatchewan  were  soon  substantially  out 
of  line  with  our  sister  provinces — one  more 
reason  why  Industry  located  elsewhere. 

COMPULSION    USED 

All  throughout  their  regime,  the  socialists 
tended  to  use  compulsion.  Repeatedly  their 
boards  and  agencies  were  manned  by  some 
social  theorists  who  told  businessmen  how 
their  businesses  should  be  run 

Everyone  In  the  north  was  forced  by  law 
to  sell  his  timber  to  the  government  mono- 
polized limber  Iward.  Every  trapper  was 
forced  to  sell  his  fur  through  the  government 
fur  marketing  board.  Every  fisherman  who 
caught  a  fish  was  forced  by  law  to  sell  it 
through  the  government  fish  board.  Every 
purchaser  of  an  automobile  license  was  forced 
to  take  his  Insurance  from  the  Oovernment 
Insurance  Company.  Pour  years  ago  they 
Introduced  a  medical  plan  where  every  doctor 
would  have  been  forced  to  receive  his  remu- 
neration from  the  government.  Only  an 
aroused  public  opinion  forced  them  to  with- 
draw this  contentious  legislation. 

POPULATION 

Twenty  years  ago.  the  socialists  promised 
to  make  Saskatchewan  a  Mecca  for  the  work- 
ing man.  Instead,  we  saw  the  greatest  mass 
exodus  of  people  out  of  an  area  since  Moses 
led  the  Jews  out  of  Egypt  more  than  3.000 
years  ago. 

Each  of  the  other  nine  provinces  which 
had  a  "private  enterprise"  government  in- 
creased in  population  by  leaps  and  bounds 
after  1945.  On  the  other  hand,  virtually 
speaking,  Saskatchewan  stood  still.  (She  in- 
creased 12  percent  while  the  nation  increased 
60  percent.)  In  two  decades.  270.000  of  our 
citizens  left  Saskatchewan  to  find  employ- 
'ment  elsewhere. 

SOCIALIST    DEVTAT 

Finally,  3V4  years  ago,  our  people  decided 
they  had  been  the  Canadian  guinea  pig  for 
the  socialists  long  enough.  They  threw  them 
out. 

The  Saskatchewan  Liberal  Party  cam- 
paigned on  a  straight  program  of  private 
enterprise.  We  made  no  extravagant  social 
welfare  promises.  Instead,  we  committed  our- 
selves to  reduced  government  spending,  re- 
duced taxes,  an  Incentive  program  for  in- 
dustry and  so  on.  The  people  gave  us  the  Job 
of  cleaning  up  the  mess. 

Is  there  a  lesson  to  be  learned  from  Sas- 
katchewan's experiences? 

I  think  there  Is  ...  a  rather  horrible 
lesson. 

If  there  are  any  Americans  who  think  that 
socialism  is  the  answer.  I  wish  they  would 
come  to  Saskatchewan  and  study  what  has 
happened  in  our  province.  Twenty  years  of 
socialism  gave  my  province  Industrial  stagna- 
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tlon.  retarded  development,  oppressive  taxa- 
tion and  major  depopulation. 

In  our  province  we  know  socialism  not 
from  text  books  but  from  hard,  bitter  experi- 
ence. We  have  found  that  there  Is  nothing 
wrong  with  socialism,  except  that  it  doesn't 
work. 

I  am  sure  you  have  heard  some  ijeople  say : 
"We  don't  agree  with  socialism,  we  wouldn't 
support  it  generally,  but  a  little  bit  of  social- 
ism might  be  all  right." 

We  found  in  Saskatchewan  that  a  little 
bit  of  socialism  Is  like  a  little  bit  of  preg- 
nancy. Once  It  begins  to  develop,  it  Is  pretty 
hard  to  stop. 

I  think  we  can  all  be  proud  of  the  private 
enterprise  system.  But,  I  also  think  we  must 
be  vigilant.  The  danger  from  socialism,  far 
too  frequently.  Is  not  what  they  can  do 
directly,  but  what  they  can  accomplish  In- 
directly. Par  too  often  we  find  political  parties 
which  pay  lip  service  to  the  principles  of 
private  enterprise,  but  at  the  same  time  for 
the  sake  of  political  expediency  endeavor  to 
neutralize  the  socialists  by  adopting  large 
segments  of  their  program. 

To  develop  such  a  course  can  only  be 
disastrous. 

THE  PENDING  LEQISLATION  WOULD 
HELP  TO  ALLEVIATE  NOISE  POL- 
LUTION 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  noise  pollu- 
tion is  rapidly  becoming  one  of  the  chief 
irritants  in  the  daily  lives  of  many  of  our 
citizens.  Although  city  residents  have 
contended  with  it  for  several  centuries — 
Julius  Caesar  banned  chariots  on  the 
streets  of  Rome  during  certain  hours  be- 
cause of  their  intolerable  noise — noise  is 
now  viewed  as  a  major  environmental 
hazard,  and  the  prospects  are  that  the 
noise  level  will  continue  to  increase. 

President  Johnson  in  his  conservation 
message  of  March  8  recognized  the  sever- 
ity of  this  problem.  He  told  the  Congress: 
The  crescendo  of  noise — whether  it  comes 
from  truck  or  Jackhammer.  siren  or  air- 
plane— Is  more  than  an  irritating  nuisance. 
It  intrudes  on  privacy,  shatters  serenity  and 
can  inflict  pain. 

He  .stated  further: 

I  am  directing  all  departments  of  Govern- 
ment to  take  account  of  noise  factors  In 
choosing  the  location  and  design  of  buildings, 
highways  and  other  facilities  whose  construc- 
tion Is  assisted  by  Federal  funds. 

The  President  also  urged  the  Congress 
to  take  prompt  action  on  legislation  to 
strengthen  the  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  deal  with  aircraft 
noise. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wholeheartedly  concur 
with  this  recommendation  and  wish  to 
emphasize  its  importance.  The  nuisance 
value  of  noise  and  Its  political  and  eco- 
nomic implications  are  fairly  obvious,  but 
the  social  and  direct  medical  hazards  of 
Increasing  noise  levels  are  not  yet  fully 
appreciated. 

Press  reports  have,  from  time  to  time, 
alluded  to  the  problem.  In  an  article  in 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  on  March 
9,  1968,  Marian  Sorenson  stated: 

A  task  force  reported  to  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  last  summer: 
"An  individually  acceptable  amount  of  water 


pollution,  added  to  a  tolerable  amount  of  air 
pollution,  added  to  a  bearable  amount  of 
noise  and  congestion  can  produce  a  totally 
unacceptable  health  environment." 

But  more  ominous  and  more  direct 
warnings  have  been  sounded.  In  the 
Medical  Tribune  of  January  4.  1968,  Dr. 
Samuel  Rosen  pointed  out: 

At  the  Central  Institute  for  the  Deaf  In 
St.  Louis,  chinchillas  and  guinea  pigs  were 
exp>osed  to  brief,  intermittent  periods  of 
above-normal— but  supposedly  tolerable — 
noise  levels.  They  developed  swollen  cochlear 
membranes  and  obliteration  of  inner-ear 
hair  cells  .  .  .  loud  noises  cause  effects  which 
the  recipient  cannot  control.  The  blood  ves- 
sels constrict,  the  skin  pales,  the  muscles 
tense,  and  adrenal  hormone  is  suddenly  in- 
jected Into  the  blood  stream  .  .  loud  noise 
can  Increase  body  tensions,  which  can  then 
affect  the  blood  pressure,  the  functions  of 
the  heart,  and  nervous  system  .  .  Noise  can 
cause  enough  emotional  response  and  frus- 
tration to  make  a  person  feel  nervous,  irrita- 
ble and  anxious.  Rest,  relaxation,  and  peace- 
ful sleep  are  Interrupted  .  .  .  We  now  have 
millions  with  heart  disease,  high  blood  pres- 
sure, and  emotional  illnesses  who  need  pro- 
tection from  the  additional  stress  of  noise. 

I  think  it  is  obvious  that  people  who 
are  not  ill  should  also  be  entitled  to  pro- 
tection from  severe  noise  stress  which, 
according  to  studies,  can  make  them 
more  irritable,  more  susceptible  to  ill- 
ness, and  less  efficient  in  their  wo'-k.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  the  general 
noise  level  in  major  cities  in  the  United 
States  has  been  rising  at  the  rate  of  1 
decibel  a  year  for  the  last  30  years.  With 
the  continuing  growth  of  jet  air  traffic — 
estimated  to  increase  to  over  2,900  jet 
aircraft  in  the  skies  in  less  than  10  years, 
as  compared  with  725  at  the  beginning  of 
1966 — and  the  potential  problem  of 
severe  sonic  boom  in  connection  with  a 
commercial  supersonic  transport,  the 
decibel  level  could  undergo  a  precipitous 
and  unforseen  rise  in  the  near  future. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  common 
decibel-tolerance  levels  are  described  as 
50  to  90  decibels  for  the  annoyance 
threshold.  110  decibels  for  the  discomfort 
threshold,  and  129  decibels  for  the  pain 
threshold.  A  city  street  riveter  is  esti- 
mated at  130  decibels  and  jet  takeoff  is 
rated  at  150  decibels. 

Of  course,  distance  from  the  source  will 
lessen  the  noise  level,  and  a  great  deal  of 
discussion  has  taken  place  about  "land- 
use  requirements"  for  the  areas  sur- 
rounding airports  In  order  to  alleviate 
the  extreme  problem  of  airport-area  resi- 
dents. It  should  be  clear  that  this  is  an 
unsatisfactory  remedy.  Although  it  may 
have  value  as  part  of  a  larger  approach 
to  the  protection  of  citizens  from  exces- 
sive noise  hazard,  it  cannot  take  into 
account  or  affect  the  increasing  volume 
of  air  tarfBc  or  the  increasing  noise  level 
of  individual  aircraft  which,  combined, 
will  simply  raise  the  noise  level  and  in- 
validate any  gains  to  be  made  by  land- 
use  requirements. 

Although  air  traffic  is  not  the  only 
component  of  the  noise  pollution  prob- 
lem, clearly  it  is  increasingly  the  major 
factor.  Solutions  must  be  found  before 
the  problem  becomes  a  serious  national 
health  hazard.  The  aerospace  industry, 
which  reaps  great  profits  from  the  air- 
craft which  creates  the  problem,  should 
be  expected  to  play  a  major  part  in  find- 
ing solutions.  It  is  unreasonable  to  ex- 


pect  industry   to   spend   its   time   and 
money  for  such  purposes  unless  required 

to  do  so. 

Legislation  is  pending  now  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  which  would  permit  Fed- 
eral regulation  of  aircraft  noise.  H.R. 
3400  would  enable  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  set  noise  standards 
and  require  compliance.  Congress  should 
not  encourage  further  delay  by  post- 
poning action  on  this  request  for  regula- 
tory power.  Quieter  engine  technology  is 
already  known  to  exist  in  industry.  By 
obtaining  the  power  to  regulate  and  pro- 
jecting a  timetable  for  implementation, 
the  Government  can  definitively  en- 
courage industry  to  use  Its  own  resources 
to  this  end.  Action  should  be  taken  on 
H.R.  3400.  and  additional  legislative  steps 
should  soon  follow. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  their  im- 
mediate attention  to  H.R.  3400.  Pro- 
grams for  the  control  and  abatement  of 
aircraft  noise  must  be  formulated  now  If 
we  are  to  have  any  relief  from  what  will 
increasingly  become  a  serious  menace  to 
society.  

THE  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  PRIMARY 
Mr.    WYMAN.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  that 
has  been  written  about  the  New  Hamp- 
shire primary  has  been  distorted  or 
overstated.  Not  so  with  the  lead  editorial 
appearing  in  the  Evening  Star  on  March 
13. 1968. 

To  those  who  may  be  interested  in  a 
succinct  summary  of  the  principal  sig- 
nificance of  the  New  Hampshire  pri- 
mary. I  commend  the  reading  of  the  fol- 
lowing editorial : 

New  Hampshire 
The  most  obvious  Interpretation  to  put 
upon  the  outcome  of  the  New  Hampshire 
primaries  Is  that  President  Johnson's  re-elec- 
tion m  November,  assuming  he  runs,  is  very 
much  m  doubt. 

Senator  Eugene  McCarthy,  who  was  sup- 
posed to  be  something  of  a  sacrificial  offering, 
ran  up  a  surprising  42  percent  of  the  Demo- 
cratic vote.  The  President's  share  was  49 
percent  In  the  form  of  write-ins. 

It  would  be  rash  to  read  too  much  Into 
the  outcome  of  one  primary,  especially  In  re- 
lation to  a  general  election  that  Is  eight 
months  away.  A  favorable  turn  In  the  war, 
for  example,  could  radically  revise  the  pic- 
ture. Still,  If  the  New  Hampshire  figures  are 
even  an  approximate  reflection  of  sentiment 
within  the  Democratic  ranks,  if  anythfng  like 
42  percent  of  the  party  faithful  are  prepared 
to  turn  thumbs  down  on  their  President,  this 
may  Indeed  turn  out  to  be  a  Republican  year. 
This  Is  the  more  so  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  call  for  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  who 
stayed  out  of  New  Hampshire,  came  In  the 
form  of  a  muted  whisper — a  mere  one  per- 
cent on  a  write-in  basis. 

Over  on  the  Republican  side  It  was  all 
Nixon,  who  took  79  percent  of  the  vote.  There 
Is  In  fact  a  good  chance  that  he  will  wind 
up  with  more  votes  than  the  total  cast  for 
all  other  hopefuls  In  both  primaries.  In  view 
of  Nixon's  pre.sslng  need  to  prove  himself  as 
a  vote-getter,  this  sends  him  off  to  a  flying 
start. 
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Oovemor  Rockefeller,  whose  name  was  not 
on  the  ballot,  emerged  with  about  U  percent 
of  the  OOP  vote.  His  backers  had  mailed  out 
3SO.0OO  postcards  urging  write-ins  for  the 
New  York  governor,  and  they  obviously  ex- 
pected their  man  to  do  t>«tter  than  he  did. 

Rockefeller  said  the  Nixon  victory  was  "not 
poUacaJly  significant."  This  la  about  par  for 
the  political  comment  course.  But  If  Rocke- 
feller entertains  such  thoughts,  even  for  a 
moment,  he  had  better  put  them  out  of  his 
mind.  At  the  very  least.  Nixon's  New  Hamp- 
shire showing  means  that  the  New  York  gov. 
ernor  must  go  Into  the  Oregon  primary — and 
must  win  It  in  Impressive  fashion. 

Finally,  what  does  New  Hampshire  tell  us 
about  the  war  In  Vietnam? 

Senator  McCarthy,  though  he  attacked  the 
President  on  a  broad  front  In  the  closing 
phases  of  the  campaign,  ran  primarily  as  an 
antiwar  candidate,  and  his  unexpectedly 
strong  showing  must  be  appraised  according- 
ly. If  there  Is  any  comfort  for  those.  Including 
ourselves,  who  believe  that  the  United  States 
must  see  It  through  In  Vietnam.  It  will  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  combined  vote  for 
the  President  and  Nixon,  who  has  been  well 
over  on  the  hawkish  side,  far  exceeded  that 
cast  for  the  dove-like  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota. 


YOUTH  IN  POLITICS 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Ricord  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  young 
people  looking  for  a  cause  would  do  well 
to  channel  their  enthusiasm  In  the  direc- 
tion of  political  efforts  this  year  rather 
than  beatnikism.  peacenlkism.  and  es- 
capism via  the  psychedelic  with  an  assist 
or  two  from  pot.  speed,  or  LSD. 

Politics  Is  challenging,  rewarding  pro- 
ductive, and  consuming.  Those  who  want 
to  withdraw  from  Vietnam  can  find  their 
candidate.  Those  who  want  to  win  can 
find  theirs.  Those  who  just  plain  want 
something— whatever  it  may  be — have 
the  chance  to  organize  and  work  in  a 
tangible  way  between  now  and  next  No- 
vember for  the  candidate  or  cause  of 
their  choice.  In  this  connection,  I  com- 
mend to  the  reading  of  all  who  are  in- 
trested  in  this  new  direction  c*  youthful 
activity  the  following  colimin  by  Richard 
Wilson  in  the  Evening  Star  of  March  13. 
1968: 

YoCTH  Takes  a  Rkf«esi«no  Dtp  Into  POLmcs 
(By  Richard  Wilson) 

How  do  we  measure  what  unquestionably 
is  the  worst  condition  of  ferment  this  coun- 
try has  been  in  for  many  years?  We  measure 
It  in  terms  of  racial  disorders,  of  deepening 
Involvement  In  an  tmpopular  war.  and  of  the 
deepening  estrangement  of  an  entire  gen- 
eration from  elder  generations  considered  to 
have  gotten  the  entire  world  Into  an  Irre- 
trievable mess. 

Consolation  can  be  found,  however.  In  the 
recent  discovery  of  the  estranged  generation 
that  a  system  which  they  do  not  like  provides 
them  with  the  means  of  changing  it.  The 
means  of  change  Is  built  into  o\xr  political 
processes,  and  now  that  the  alienated  gen- 
eration has  discovered  this  It  seems  happier 
than  before. 

Love-ins.  pot  and  LSD  are  not  enough. 
The  alienated  generation  U  discovering  that 
there  is  more  excitement,  fun  and  reward  In 
the  good,  old-fashioned  American   political 


system  where  what  you  think  can  be  made 
to  count  If  you  try  hard  enough. 

The  campus  revolt  has  moved  into  politics. 
Vietniks.  long  hairs,  students,  professors, 
clergy  of  the  Protestant.  Jewish  and  Catholic 
faiths,  and  even  some  strong-minded  nuns 
who  xinderstand  the  modern  generation,  have 
learned  how  to  move  In  on  the  established 
political  hierarchy 

They  did  so  In  recent  Democratlc-Parmer 
Labor  caucuses  In  Minnesota,  winning  from 
one-fourth  to  one-third  of  that  state's  na- 
tional convention  delegates  for  their  peace 
candidate.  Sen    Eugene  McCarthy. 

This  Is  not  an  isolated  Instance  of  effec- 
tive political  action  by  the  new  left  and  the 
anti-war  factions.  California,  Wisconsin. 
Massachusetts.  New  Hampshire  and  Connecti- 
cut are  battlegrounds  of  greater  or  leaser 
degree  In  the  political  uprising  of  the  es- 
tranged generation. 

Democratic  N.»tional  Chairman  John  Bailey 
finds  himself  beleaguered  In  the  relatively 
closed  political  system  of  his  home  state  of 
Connecticut.  He  may  have  to  give  way  to  the 
peace  factions  In  some  degree. 

Sen.  Eugene  McCarthy  may  win  up  to  100.- 
000  votes  in  Massachusetts  in  the  uncon- 
tested primary  for  control  of  that  state's 
delegation  to  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention. College  students  invaded  New 
Hampshire  to  bring  Senator  McCarthy's  vote 
as  near  as  possible  to  a  threatening  level. 
Wisconsin  will  be  the  next  scene  of  the  New 
Left  revolt  as  doves  who  have  suddenly 
sprouted  claws  take  advantage  of  the  open- 
ing provided  by  the  withdrawal  of  Gov. 
George  Romney  in  the  Republican  primary. 

Since  there  no  longer  Is  a  serious  contest 
in  that  primary  with  Richard  M.  Nixon,  the 
Republican  doves  are  free  to  fly  Into  the 
Democratic  primary  and  make  their  discon- 
tent felt  with  votes  for  McCarthy.  The 
campus  elemenu  and  the  paclflstlc  clergy 
win  be  possibly  more  active  In  Wisconsin 
than  in  New  Hampshire. 

All  this  adds  up  to  something  new  and 
refreshing  in  American  politics.  The  revolt 
of  youth  and  the  yoTithful-mlnded  seemed 
at  &rst  merely  another  manifestation  of 
nihilism,  a  worship  of  nothingness  which 
periodically  emerges  in  one  generation  or  an- 
other. 

But  as  organized  labor  found  at  a  much 
earlier  date,  political  action  is  a  better  rem- 
edy for  frustrations  and  disappointments 
than  refuge  In  a  drop-out  cult. 

This  Is  the  first  heartening  news  we  have 
had  from  the  alienated  generation  In  some 
time.  Politics  has  more  addicts  and  Is  prob- 
ably headier  than  marijuana,  and  more  fun 
than  dressing  up  in  old  clothes  with  a  flower 
in  your  hair. 

There  Is  this  about  It:  Some  of  the  polit- 
ical activists  of  the  New  Left  merely  wish  to 
tear  down  the  system.  They  have  no  Idea 
with  what  to  replace  It.  This  knowledge  may 
come  to  them  as  they  range  farther  on  the 
political  scene.  In  the  meantime  their  frus- 
trations are  being  channeled  into  something 
more  than  mere  protest  demonstration  and 
that  Is  all  to  the  good.  We  might  even  get 
some  future  leaders  out  of  this  experience. 


JOSEPH  W.  MARTIN,  JR. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Nation 
are  deeply  Indebted  to  our  late  colleague 
and  Speaker,  the  Honorable  Joseph  W. 
Martin,  Jr.,  for  his  service  and  dedica- 


tion to  his  Country,  his  State,  his  con- 
gressional district,  and  the  Republican 
Party.  The  man — Ivis  spirit  and  his  ac- 
complishments— cannot  be  separated 
from  the  history  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives,  and  the  effects  of  his 
dedication  and  service  will  continue  to 
be  felt  for  many  years  to  come. 

Joe  Martin  was  no  ordinary  man.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  Massachusetts  black- 
smith. He  held  a  high  school  diploma.  He 
was  awarded  10  honorary  degrees  from 
some  of  our  Nation's  finest  univer.,r.ie.s. 
He  served  his  country  and  his  State  for 
42  years  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  He  sat  as  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  and  was  for  many  years 
the  enthusiastic,  loyal,  and  respected 
leader  of  the  minority  party.  His  deter- 
mination, vigor,  and  intellectual  ability 
made  him  the  leader  of  the  legislative 
body  he  loved  so  deeply  and  to  which 
he  dedicated  his  life. 

Joe  Martin  moved  with  the  times. 
His  last  committee  assignment  in  this 
House  was  on  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics,  as  this  Nation  em- 
barked on  a  national  program  to  develop 
the  peaceful  uses  of  space — an  extra- 
ordinary youth  of  spirit  for  a  man  born 
less  than  20  years  after  the  Civil  War— 
and  yet.  not  extraordinary  when  one  con- 
siders the  man.  Certainly  one  of  the 
most  satisfying  aspects  of  my  service 
in  Congress  was  the  privilege  to  work 
with  Joe  Martin  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics. 

We  shall  mi.ss  Joe  Martin.  The  Nation 
will  miss  Joe  Martin.  We  are  richer  fo* 
his  having  been  among  us.  He  exempli- 
fied the  philosophy  expressed  by  another 
son  of  Massachusetts.  Justice  Oliver 
Wendell  Holme.s,  when  he  said: 

I  think  It  Is  required  of  a  man  that  he 
should  share  the  action  and  passion  of  his 
time  at  peril  of  being  judged  not  to  have 
lived. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Joe  Martin 
lived.  For  that,  we  have  all  had  our  lives 
enriched,  and  for  that  we  are  eternally 
grateful. 

NIXON   IS  A   WINNER 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
.  objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
will  be  many  efforts  by  the  liberal  press 
in  the  months  ahead  to  minimize  the 
tremendous  victory  of  Dick  Nixon  in  Ne'v 
Hampshire.  Governor  Romney's  last- 
minute  withdrawal  in  the  face  of  disas- 
trous defeat  is  being  used  by  many  to  in- 
dicate the  victory  was  without  real  mean- 
ing. 

This  is  nonsense.  It  is  an  even  greater 
victory  to  overwhelm  your  opponent  so 
greatly  that  he  retreats  under  fire.  Both 
contenders  went  to  New  Hampshire  with 
the  commitment  that  they  would  win  and 
they  had  to  win.  The  fight  was  fair  and 
square.  Dick  Nixon  won. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  gladly  supported 
Dick  Nixon  as  the  best  man  to  bring  re- 
sponsible leadership  to  a  nation  which  is 
clearly  in  turmoil  and  at  a  perilous  cross- 
roads. I  am  very  pleased  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  New  Hampshire 
Republicans  also  support  Dick  Nixon,  a 
winner. 


JOHN  HOUCHIN  COMMENTS  ON 
STAFF  MEMORANDUM 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  a  speech. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
chaii-man  of  the  executive  committee  of 
Phillips  Petroleum  Co.,  Mr.  John  Hou- 
chin,    made    a    thoughtful    and    pro- 
vocative speech  at  the  winter  meeting  of 
the  Interstate  Oil  Compact  Commission. 
Mr    Houchins  comments  were  directed 
at  the  Attorney  General's  1967  Inter- 
state OU  Compact  report,  and  the  staff 
memorandum  attached  to  that  report. 

Mr  Houchin  is  a  native  of  my  home- 
town. Muskogee.  Okla.,  and  he  speaks 
from  a  lifetime  of  experience  in  the  oil 
business.  I  believe  his  remarks  are  excel- 
lent, and  worthy  of  study  and  consider- 
ation. .. 

It  is  noteworthy,  in  evaluatmg  these 
remarks,  that  the  Attorney  General  s  re- 
port on  the  oil  compact,  which  is  required 
by  the  Congress,  is  not  critical  of  the 
compact  or  its  operation  In  flr^ 
Houchin's  words,  it  gives  a  clean  bUl  of 
health."  ^        .^ 

The  attached  staff  memorandum,  how- 
ever is  another  matter  entirely,  and 
raises  major  questions  of  both  policy  and 
motivaUon— on  which  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's report  is  silent. 

Since  both  have  been  .^ade  a  matter  of 
record,  it  seems  both  lair  and  instructive 
to  make  Mr.  Houchins  informative  com- 
ments available  in  this  Record. 
The  text  follows: 

THE  ATTOllNEY  GENEEALS  1967  INTERSTATE 
on.  COMPACT  REPORT-AN  INDUSTRY  VIEW- 
POINT   IROM    35    YEARS'    EXPERIENCE 

(By  John  M.  Houchtn.  Chairman  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive committee.  Phillips  I'etroleum  Co 
BarUesvllle.  Okla..  to  1967  Winter  Meeting, 
fnterstate  Oil  Compact  Commission.  New 
Orleans.  La..  December  12.  1967) 
Mr    Chairman,    honorable    governors   and 

other  distinguished  guests,  ladles  and  gen- 

"Tam  pleased  to  appear  here  today  for  two 
reasons    One  is  that  it  enables  me  to  par- 
UcTpaTe   ."the   activities   of    the   Interstate 
Oil  compact  Commission.  My  Company,  my 
associates  and  I  have  a  deep  sense  ot  jespect 
and   appreciation   for  the  Compact  and  Us 
accomplishments.  We  have  been  close  to  the 
Compact  since   Its   Inception   In    1935.   -The 
rndustry,  mineral  owners,  states,  c>onai^lng 
public,   and   our   nation   all   owe    the   Com- 
pact an  immeasurable  debt  of  gratitude.  It 
fs  an  outstanding  example  of  state.  Federal, 
and  industry  cooperation  and  achievement. 
The  other  reason  I  am  pleased  to  appear 
here  is  that  It  provides  me  the  opportunity, 
as  a  member  of  the  oil  and  gas  industry  and 
drawing  on  35  years  first-hand  experience 
to  respond  to  the  Attorney  General  s  recent 
report  and  lU  attached  staff  memomndum, 
on  the  Compact. 


It  is  perhaps  misleading  to  say  I  shall  re- 
.spond  to  the  report  and  the  memorandum, 
because  what  Is  of  concern  is  not  the  Attor- 
ney Generalri  four-page  report.  All  the  re- 
port does  IS  to  continue  to  give  to  the  Com- 
pact and  the  member  states  a  dean  bill  of 
nealth  A  report  on  the  Compact  and  mem- 
ber states  is  all  that  Congress  requires.  What 
is  of  concern  Is  the  BT-page  unsigned  staff 
memorandum  which  was  attached  to  the  re- 
port The  memornidum  goes  far  beyond  the 
purpo-se  of  the  report  by  presenting  an 
abui^.aance  of  misiuiormatton  about  the  pe- 
troleum industry.  Us  uttachement  to  the  re- 
port r.bkes  ihc  report  itself  a  vehicle  tnr 
expounding  and  publlshiiig  an  luiwai  ranted 
and  ml-sleadlng  criticism  cl  liie  larger  units 
of  our  industry. 

My  respon.se  is  to  this  memorandum  which 
I  was  quite  .surprised  to  see  because  It  need- 
lessly runs  so  counter  to  the  growing  trend  ot 
government-industry  cooperation  so  apparent 
in  th"!  last  vear   To  respond  in  detail  to  the 
lengthy   memorandum   within   the   time  al- 
lotted "to  me  IS  impossible.   It   takes   halt   a 
day  alone  to  read  it  with  any  depth  of  an- 
alysis. It  purports  to  cover  every  major  phase 
of  this  vast  industry'.-,  activities,  in  addition, 
it  is  tilled  with  an  untold  number  ci  miscel- 
laneous,   repetitious    and    misleading   state- 
ments, veiled  suggestions  and  innuendo    All 
can  and  should  be  answered,   but  not  in  a 
short  speech.  The  only  thing  I  can  do  here 
Is  to  demonstrate  the  memorandums  lack  ol 
responslbllltv  by  calling  your  attention  to  the 
authors'  lack  ol  information,  discussing  a  lew 
of  the  more  important  matters  covered,  and 
briefly  referring  to  others. 

Let  me  sav  at  this  point  that  my  comments 
do  not  mean  that  the  memorandum  does  not 
have  its  pluses,  for  it  does   It  does  not  criti- 
cize the  Compact  or  the  actions  of  the  mem- 
ber states.   Also.   It  recognizes  the  need  for 
and  the  great  achievements  to  date  of  the 
states'  conservation  programs  from  the  stand- 
point of  prevention  of  waste,  greater  recov- 
ery of  oil  and  gas,  and  the  protection  of  cor- 
relative rights.  It  recognizes  the  need  for  the 
control  of  production  as  a  means  of  prevent- 
ing waste.  It  limits  all  of  this  only  to  the 
extent  of  saying  that  the  program  has  not 
as    yet   reached   "the   ideal."   This   must    be 
adn'.ltted.  It  never  will.  There  Is  much  left 
to  be  done.  This,  however,  does  not  minimize 
the  tremendous  achievement  of  the  program 
over  the   last  35   years   and   the  continuing 
rapid  progress  as  of  today.  In  my  personal 
experience  within  the  industry.  I  have  seen 
conditions  before  and  after.  The  states,  the 
nat.on.  the  public  and  even  the  Department 
of  Justice  can  be  proud  of  what  has  been 
done. 

Moreover.  I  do  not  mean  to  be  personally 
critical  of  the  authors  of  the  memorandiun 
or  to  question  their  sincerity  of  purpose.  My 
associates  and  I  have  known  and  have  the 
highest  personal  regard  for  those  on  the  At- 
torney Generals  staff  known  to  be  involved. 
However.  I  must  point  out  that  it  Is  clear 
from   the   memorandum   that   they   are   not 
familiar  with  the  basic  facts  and  practical 
problems  involved  in  the  oil  business.  Much 
of  their  knowledge  of  the  business  appears 
to  be  second-hand  and  hearsay.  The  ideas 
expressed  have  the  familiar  ring  of  the  rela- 
tively small  group  of  professional  critics  of 
the  oil  indtistrv.  These  critics  consist  mainly 
of  the  theoretical  textbook  economists  and 
college  professors  who  have  the  profits  from 
their  books  or  grants  as  an  Incentive  for  at- 
tacking the  big  companies  in  the  oil  Industry 
which  have  for  far  too  long  been  convenient 
and  all  too  submissive  whipping  boys.  One 
such  book,  just  off  the  press,  by  two  college 
professors,   was   discussed   yesterday    In   the 
Legal  Committee.  The  staff  memorandum  ex- 
pressly cites  and  relies  largely  on  this  type 
of  material  as  its  misguided  authority.  It  Is 
a  case  of  the  blind  leading  the  blind. 

The  authors  of  the  memorandtim  are  care- 
ful m  attempting  to  avoid  direct  misstate- 
ments. They  thus  quaUfy  many  major  state- 


ments by  words  such  as.  "It  would  appear," 
"It  may  be,"  "It  Is  possible,"  "there  Is  some 
evidence,"  thus  and  so  "may  refiect,"  and 
similar  qualifications. 

The  memorandum  contelns  this  statement, 
and  I  quote:  "A  valid  fact  is  a  prerequisite  to 
a  valid  decision."  This  hlghllghU  the  fallacy 
of  tlie  memorandum's  mallgnment  of  the  in- 
dustry. It  Is  not  based  on  valid  facts,  as  If 
therewere  any  other  kind.  The  thesis  of  the 
memorandum  is  not  a  criticism  of  the  bene- 
fits and  achievements  of  the  state  conserva- 
tion program  or  the  Compact.  Its  main  thesis 
is  rather  that  the  Integrated  companies  are 
constituted  and  intentionally  operated  to 
lake  an  undue  advantage  ot  the  con^e^va- 
tlon  program  for  selfish  ends  to  the  detrl- 
n.ent  of  the  public,  the  consumers,  and  the 
so-called  Independent  or  iion-int-grated 
units  of  the  industry,  and  that  these  com- 
panies use  the  program  as  a  price  control 
device,  m  other  woro.s.  It  ii=  m  reality,  a 
frontal  assault  upon  the  responsibility  and 
integrity  of  the  integrated  companies  and 
not  the  conservation  program,  as  such. 

To  develop  Its  thesis,  the  memorandum 
broadens  the  definition  of  the  conservation 
nrogram  to  Include  the  Federal  tax  laws 
such  as  the  resource  depletion  allowance, 
cost  depreciation  and  capital  gains  tax.  which 
It  calls  mcrrtlves:  import  controls;  public 
lands  administration:  the  Connally  Act;  and 
even  the  gathering  of  statistics.  This  broad 
definition  gives  the  staff  the  opportunity  to 
voice  the  views  of  the  critics  on  these  sub- 
jects under  the  guise  of  reporting  on  the 
Compact.  ,  .    . 

Let  us  review  Just  a  few  of  the  major  points 
of  emphasis  of  the  memorandum  as  evidence 
of  Its  basic  fallacy. 

First  here  Is  a  statement  in  the  Attorney 
General's  report  relating  to  the  emphasis  of 
the  memorandum.  It  says,  and  I  quote: 

"The  emphasis  In  this  memorandum  re- 
flecte  a  primary  concern  w»th  the  overall 
control  structure  as  It  affecw  the  ability  of 
the  industry,  as  a  part  of  the  competitive  free 
enterprise  system  to  supply  desirable  prod- 
ucts of  adequate  quality  at  objectively  deter- 
mined prices  with  greatest  efficiency.' 

Why  should  the  Attorney  General  or  hU 
staff  attorneys,  quoting  from  a  few  textbook 
economists,  question  the  ability  of  a  prov^en 
industry  to  supply  the  nation  with  desirable 
nroducts"  of  "adequate  quality"  at  objec- 
tively determined  prices"  with  "greatest  effi- 
ciency?" ^.      , 

Is  there  any  legitimate  question  the  In- 
dustry does  not  have  this  ability,  and  hjjs 
not  exercised  it  with  maximum  efficiency? 
And  It  is  an  Industry  made  up  of  thousands 
of  units,  each  highly  competitive,  but  coop- 
erating to  find,  produce,  gather,  transport 
refine,  and  distribute  to  every  hamlet  and 
crossroad  in  the  whole  of  our  nation,  to  our 
great  industrial  complex,  and  to  our  Armed 
Forces  the  finest  products  of  unquestioned 
Quality  m  abundant  quantities,  with  the 
greatest  efficiency,  at  prices  shockingly  low  In 
relation  to  the  prices  of  most  other  commociU 
lies  When  has  the  Industry  ever  failed  to 
meet  Its  responsibility?  Not  once. 

I  was  amused  recently  when  some  of  those 
outside  the  industry,  as  a  disguise  lor  in- 
creasing Cheap  ^niports.  indicted  concern 
over  the  ability  ot  the  industry  to  meet  this 
vrtnter's  fuel  oil  needs  as  a  ^•^"'t  °f  ,^^* 
serious  dislocations  resulting  from  the  Mid- 
dle East  situation.  Admiral  Lattu,  who  a. 
Director  of  the  Interior  Departments  Office 
of  Oil  and  Oas.  has  come  to  know  the 
problems  and  ability  of  the  l^dustty  was 
quick  to  reply.  He  said,  "In  Its  reaction  to 
the  vast  dislocations  of  last  summer  the 
netroleum  Industry  has  once  agatn  proved  Its 
ftciibtiity  and  respoTisiveness.  I  see  no  rea- 
foTwhy  U  Should  do  less  in  the  present 

The  1967  Suez  crisis  was  another  e*a°JPl«; 
ResDonslveness  and  maximum  responslblUt> 
^r^L  the  ixallmark  of  the  oil  and  gas 
industry. 
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Quite  naturally,  the  Industry  has  had. 
8«U  hat,  and  will  always  have  problema  of 
great  concern.  But  who  is  better  qualiHed 
to  know  and  solve  theae  problems  than  the 
industry  that  has  been  so  successful  and 
has  done  such  a  tremendous  Job  to  date 
against  great  odds.  To  fall  to  solve  such 
problems  and  to  give  to  the  consuming  pub- 
the  maximum  poasible  satisfaction  with 


cost  of  drilling  to  depths  of  15.000  lo  20.000 
feet  as  compared  to  3.000  to  6.000  feet  prior 
to  the  conservation  era.  the  cost  of  new 
methods  of  greater  recovery,  higher  taxes  paid 
with  respect  to  the  oil.  and  millions  of  dol- 
lars spent  In  research  to  further  improve  the 
means  of  finding  and  recovering  oil.  As  for 
comparison  of  a  more  recent  period,  using 
the   1957-58   average  as  a  base,   the  average 


.^a'cSi  W  qui^^  ^Uty  aid  price  would  U.S.  crude  oil  price  through  November  has 

^   th^  ^lf-dLuuc«on  of   the  industry,  declined  2  3 'I  from  M  00  a  barre    to  $2.93. 

^^^nJ^eoubllc  adequately  and  economi-  Let  us  look  at  the  gasoline  prices  paid  by 

Si!  ^e  mdusUy-sTfe  blood.  I  can  tell  the   consumer.    After   deducting   the   direct 

^ou   that  the   indu/try   doe.   not  intend   to  f-f»f  1„^»«1  P^'.-L^V/J!  {TIS:.:!:!  ^"^t 


commit  suicide. 

The  memorandum  attributes  to  the  state 
conservation  programs  a  primary  purpose 
diametrically  opposed  to  the  facts — that  is. 
to  stabilize  crude  oil  markets  and  maintain 
price.  This  U  a  claim  that  was  asserted  early 
In  the  development  of  the  sUte  conserva 


to  the  consumer  today  for  100  octane  gaso- 
line with  Its  various  other  additives  Is  not 
much  higher  than  was  paid  for  85  or  lesser 
octane  gasoline  30  years  ago.  In  spite  of  In- 
flation. As  for  a  more  recent  period,  for  the 
first  six  months  of  this  year  the  average  price 
of  gasoline  to  the  consumer,  excluding  taxes. 


grated  companies  Intentionally  and  willfully 
shift  their  income  to  the  production  level,  by 
the  payment  of  arbitrary  and  excessive  well- 
head prices,  to  obtain  an  undue  benefit  from 
the  27  Vj  percentage  depletion  allowance.  The 
authors  talk  about  the  keeping  of  separate 
sets  of  books  and  deceptive  Internal  account- 
ing for  this  purpose.  No  factual  examples 
are  cited.  A  concluding  paragraph  of  the 
memorandum,  remote  from  the  main  charge, 
admlU.  however,  that  this  is  only  and  I 
quote,  "a  theoretical  Incentive."  unquote, 
and  that  lt«,  quote,  "practical  consequences," 
unquote,  are  not  defined. 

I  can  speak  only  for  Phillips,  but  what  I 
say  must  be  true  as  to  the  other  companies 
because  their  wellhead  and  other  prices,  be- 
cause of  competition,  are  comparable.  There 
is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  this  insinuation 
of  the  memorandum.  The  operating  depart- 
ments and  subsidiary  companies  of  Phillips 


:?  «r»r,  h«rhX,  lono  Tnce  been  put      wai  only  4.2%  higher  than  the  1957-59  aver-      compete   with   one  another  for  making  the 

ion  programs  ^^^^^'^J^^J^^  in^udmg      age.  ThU  slight  4.2%  rise  compares  with  an      maximum  profit  from  their  particular  level  of 

it  '"' i^il' ^!":!  „rt>,f  VrnftJ,   a^tSf     increase    In    the    consumer    price    Index    of     operation.  There  la  no  internal  pricing,  de- 


the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  SUtee 
have  consistently  held  that  although  con- 
servation laws  and  regulations  with  respect 
to  oil.  Including  market  demand  prora- 
tion, may  have  an  Incidental  effect  on  price 
or  markets,  as  would  any  other  regulation, 
that  is  not  their  intent,  purpose,  or  use.  The 
language  of  the  sUte  statutes  and  of  the 
Compact  Is  contrary  to  such  a  purpose.  The 
real  purpose  was  clearly  held  to  be  the  pre- 
vention  of  the  physical  waste  of  oil  and  gas 
resulting  from  production  in  excessive  rates 
and  in  excess  of  available  markets  or  mar- 
keting facilities,  the  protection  of  the  res- 
ervoir, and  the  protection  of  correlative 
rights.  The  court  decisions  not  only  held 
that  the  laws  did  not  authorize  considera- 
tion of  price,  but  found  no  evidence  that  the 


price 

15.2%  during  the  same  period.  This  Is  not 
considering  the  many  added  services  included 
with  the  purchase  of  a  tank  of  gasoline. 

//  the  conservation  program  is  designed 
to  maintain  higher  prices  of  crude  oil  and 
products,  it  is  doing  a  poor  job.  It  is.  how- 
ever, continuing  to  do  a  good  job  preventing 
waste,  increasing  recovery,  and  protecting 
correlative   rights. 

I  do  want  to  emphasize  one  thing  at  this 
point,  however.  That  is,  unless  crude  oil  and 
product  prices  are  permitted  to  Increase  in 
line  with  other  prices  there  will  be.  In  time, 
a  severe  shortage  of  domestic  reserves  of 
crude  oil  and  natural  gas.  I  am  not  an 
alarmist.  ThU  isn't  going  to  happen  tomor- 
row or  the  next  day.  There  Is,  however,  a 
Judgment  day.  The  only  way  to  find  and 


ceptlon.  or  keeping  of  separate  books  to 
show  otherwise.  There  is  no  effort  or  intent 
to  increase  the  wellhead  price  of  crude  oil 
to  seek  a  greater  return  from  the  depletion 
allowance.  The  wellhead  prices  are  arrived 
at  objectively,  as  I  will  explain.  We  chal- 
lenge the  Attorney  General's  staff  to  show 
otherwise. 

We  would  be  foolish  to  do  what  the  memo- 
randum suggests  the  big  oil  companies  do  In 
this  respect.  Phillips  has  been  an  outspoken 
leader  In  advocating  higher  crude  oil  prices 
to  compensate  for  the  coet  of  exploration, 
development,  and  acquisition  of  needed  re- 
serves. It  took  the  lead  in  the  last  two  gen- 
eral price  Increases.  It  so  happens,  however, 
that  Phillips  net  domesUc  crude  oil  produc- 
tion Is  less  than  40%   of  the  crude  oil  re- 


regulatory  agencies  w^re  taking  price  Into     i—,Jp  new  domestic' re;ervei  is  to  pay  the     qulrements    for   Its    domestic    refineries.    It 
account.   None  of   these  decisions  has  been      ^_,^.»' . .„,„.,h1/ would  certainly  be  poor  business  for  Phillips 


overruled  or  even  criticized  In  any  of  the 
many  subsequent  cases.  Have  the  college 
economic  cliques  become  qualified  to  In- 
terpret the  Intent  and  thrust  of  the  law 
than  the  cotirta? 

Even  li  stabilization  of  markets  and  price 
was  a  correlative  purpose  of  the  conserva- 
tion laws,  which  is  not  .*o,  I  personally  see 
no  real  objection — In  fact  can  see  a  tremend- 
ous advantage — In  an  effort  to  stabilize  the 
market  and  the  price  paid  for  oil  &o  far  as 
the  public,  the  cDnsumers,  and  the  economies 
of  the  states  and  the  nation  are  concerned. 
The  Federal  Oovernment  has  spent  mllUona 
of  dollars  to  effect  such  a  stabilization  of 
markets  and  prices  In  agrlcultiu-e.  and  other 
Industries  basic  to  the  public  interest.  Un- 
stabtllzed  markets,  and  boom  and  bust  prices. 
In  respect  to  any  essential  product  are  dam- 
aging not  only  to  the  economy  of  the  In- 
dustry, but  likewise  to  the  consumers,  the 
states,  and  the  nation.  My  point  here,  how- 
ever. Is  that  this  has  not  been  and  Is  not  the 
purpose  of  the  state  conservation  programs. 

While  on  the  subject  of  prices,  let  us  take 
a  look  at  the  prices  and  so-called  price  effects 
the  memorandum  complains  about.  The 
memorandum  nowhere  directly  says  that  the 
prices  of  crude  oil  and  products  are  excessive 
or  In  any  way  out  of  line.  It  does  this,  how- 
ever, by  Innuendo  and  unsupported  remarks. 
The  memorandum  talks  about  the  prices  not 
being  determined  objectively;  about  the 
added  burden  placed  on.  or  the  cost  to  the 
consumer;  about  undesirable  price  reaction; 
about  the  price  In  relation  to  Imports;  and 
the  like.  We  can  assume  that  neither  the  staff 
nor  the  consumer  Is  concerned  about  the 
prices  being  too  low.  although  they  should 
be  concerned  from  the  standpoint  of  fu- 
ture supply. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  average  price  for  crude 
oil  over  the  period  of  real  effectiveness  of  our 
present  conservation  system,  say  .since  1935. 
Is  lower,  in  terms  of  constant  dollars,  than 
during  the  pre-conservatlon  years.  This  result 
has  come  In  spite  of  splraling  inflations,  the 
skyrocketing  coet  of  labor  and  ec  ulpment,  the 


rapidly  Increasing  coat  necessary  for  that  pur 

pose.  This  can  only  oome  from  an  Increased  to  raise  the  price  paid  for  the  portion  of  Its 

price  for  crude  oil.  which  of  necessity  means  requirements  purchased  from  others  In  ex- 

a  higher  price  for  products,  the  only  source  change   for  the  much  smaller  return  from 

from  which  the  money  can  come.  the  depleUon  tax  savings  from  higher  prices 

The  economUU  glibly  say.  "Cut  your  coata."  for  Its  own  production.  I  am  not  an  econo- 


The  Industry  Is  doing  Its  dead-level  best  to 
do  this  against  odds  and  considerations  some 
college  professors  know  nothing  about.  The 
oil  industry  Is  not  made  up  of  fools.  With 
the  price  of  its  products  falling  to  keep  pace 


mist,  but  1  can  figure  that  one  out. 

Increasing  the  wellhead  price  for  crude  oil 
Is  a  necessary  competitive  move  to  obtain  the 
required  supply  and  is  not  a  tax  gimmick. 
When   the   memorandum   says   there   is   no 


with  the  consumers  price  Index,  It  has  more     competition  In  the  acquisition  of  crude  oil 


reason  than  most  Industries  to  reduce  Its 
costs  to  the  minimum  to  preserve  Its  profits 
from  the  coet- price  squeeze. 

Some  economists  urge  a  greater  use  of 
cheap  Imports.  May  I  say  here,  woe  to  the 
public,  our  state  and  natlonaa  economy,  and 
our  national  defense,  If  we  turn  to  reliance 
on  uncertain,  so-called  cheap  imports  for  our 
petroleum  supplies.  This  can  be  avoided  only 
by  a  strong  domestic  Industry.  And  a  strong 
domestic  industry  requires  an  adequate  price 
for  Its  oil  and  products. 

Oil  from  shale  or  coal,  tar  sands,  atomic 
energy,  and  other  substitute  energy  sources 


requirements,  the  authors  have  been  misled 
and  do  not  know  what  they  are  talking  about. 
There  Is  keen  competition  and  the  supply 
Is  keenly  responsive  to  a  change  In  price, 
given  a  reasonable  time,  tt  is  this  competi- 
tion that  is  largely  responsible  for  the 
stabilization  and  equalization  of  prices,  and 
not  the  conservation  program.  Two  compet- 
ing grocers  side  by  side  cannot  for  long 
charge  different  prices  for  the  same  standard 
brand  of  coffee.  The  flow  of  trade  and  the 
cost  factor  will  quickly  put  a  stop  to  that. 
The  response  may  be  slower  In  the  case  of  oil 
because  of  the  Inconvenience  and  expense 


are  poeslblUUes  in  years  to  come,  when  their  "of  changing  buyer  connecUons.  A  seller  will 
•price  is  right."  It  would  be  risky  to  depend  wait  longer  to  see  what  his  buyer  will  do. 
to  any  great  extent  upon  substitutes  when  feeling  that  he  will  no  doubt  follow  the 
work  to  date  casU  doubt  on  their  economic  price  Increase  or  that  the  Instigators  of  the 
competlUveness  unUl  such  time  as  prices  for      price  Increase   will,  for  competitive  reasons, 

be  forced  to  return  to  the  old  price.  Given 
a  reasonable  time,  however,  the  sellers  will 
begin  changing  their  buyer  connections  to 
get  the  higher  price. 

Let  me  cite  an  example  of  how  competi- 
tion establishes  crude  oil  prices.  Only  re- 
cently. In  the  case  of  one  price  Increase,  we 
were  In  need  of  a  greater  supply  of  certain 
crude  oil.  We  Increased  the  price.  After  a 
time  we  obtained  some  of  our  requirements 
through  the  price  Increase.  This  advantage 
was  soon  lost,  however,  as  our  competitors 
met  the  price  Increase.  Experience,  not  the- 
ory, has  made  us  keenly  aware  that  crude 
oil  markets  are  competitive. 

Contrary  lo  the  views  of  the  memorandum, 
wellhead  prices  for  crude  oil  are  determined 


crude  oil  and  natural  gas  In  most  areas  have 
advanced  substantially. 

I  feel  that  there  are  ample  domestic  pe- 
troleum reserves  for  a  long  time  to  come  If. 
and  only  if.  a  proven  and  responsible  indus- 
try Is  allowed  to  receive  a  compensatory  price 
and  continue  with  an  ever-improving  state 
conservation  program  without  undue  Inter- 
ference from  those  who  know  nothing  of  the 
practical  problems  of  the  business.  This  in- 
cludes getting  the  maximum  recovery  of  the 
oil  from  known  reserves  by  secondary  and 
other  advanced  means  of  recovery,  and  the 
protection  of  the  small  or  stripper  weUa 
which  are  vital  to  the  overall  supply. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  fallacious  infer- 
encea  of  the  memorandum  Is  that  the  Inte- 


objectively  on  the  baaU  of  value,  modified 
by  free  competition,  and  other  factual  con- 
siderations having  no  relation  to  the  deple- 
tion allowance  or  to  conservation  laws. 

Again  I  cite  the  procedures  of  my  Com- 
pany as  an  Illustration  of  how  this  works. 
As  a  first  step,  the  Manufacturing  Depart- 
ment, taking  into  account  Its  projected 
knowledge  of  probable  product  prices  and 
knowing  the  types  of  crude  oil  necessary  for 
the  requirements  of  each  refinery  and  the 
refining  costs,  analyzes  the  various  types  of 
oil  to  determine  how  much  it  can  pay  for 
each  type  and  still  make  a  fair  profit  from  its 
operations.  This  is  done  Just  as  If  the  Manu- 
facturing Department  were  an  independent 
refining  company.  All  of  the  principles  of 
practical  economics  are  taken  Into  account. 
Second,  we  consider  the  possible  sources  of 
supplies.  In  relation  particularly  to  the  costs 
of  transporting  them  to  the  refineries. 

Third,  we  must  consider  the  important  ele- 
ment of  competition,  and  competition  Is 
keen.  If  our  price  Is  less  than  that  paid  by 
our  competitors  we  may  not  be  able  to  pur- 
chase our  requirements.  If  we  pay  more  than 
our  competitors,  our  costs  may  be  such  that 
we  cannot  compete  la  the  product  market. 
This  Is  why,  because  of  stiff  competition, 
both  In  the  crude  oil  and  product  markets, 
prices  have  a  tendency  to  be  parallel.  It  Is 
not  because  of  collusion,  or  conservation  reg- 
ulations, but  because  of  competition.  This, 
too.  Involves  principles  of  practical 
economics. 

Lastly,  Phillips  knows  that  the  future  do- 
mestic supply  of  oil  depends  upon  the  con- 
tinuous and  active  exploration  for  new  re- 
serves on  the  part  of  the  whole  Industry,  In- 
cluding the  Independents.  The  Independent 
Is  highly  Important  in  this  respect.  Such  ex- 
ploration depends  almost  entirely  upon  a 
price  for  the  oil  that  will  pay  the  cost  of  ex- 
ploration, development,  and  operation,  plus  a 
fair  return  for  the  cost  and  risk  Involved. 
This,  too,  is  a  basic  principle  of  practical 
economics.  It  follows  that  to  the  extent  com- 
petition and  other  co6t  factors  permit,  Phil- 
lips attempts  to  adjust  the  price  paid  for 
crude  oil  upward  to  accomplish  this  very 
important  objective. 

I  repeat  that  the  other  companies  must 
follow  the  same  pattern,  because  their  prices 
are  competitive  and  thus  more  or  less  parallel. 
The  memorandum  also  leaves  the  impres- 
sion that  the  Integrated  companies  retain 
an   excessive   percentage   of    proceeds    from 
the  depletion  provision  as  profit  without  in- 
stead using  all  of  the  proceeds  for  further 
exploration,  claimed  to  be  the  Intended  pur- 
pose of  the  provision.  Without  debating  at 
this  time  the  intended  use  or  purpose  of  the 
provision,  let  me  say  that  as  to  Phillips,  there 
is  no  truth  in  the  Insinuation  that  It  does 
not  use  the  full  amount  of  the  tax  savings 
for  exploration  and  the  finding  of  new  do- 
mestic reserves.   Each  year  we  spend  more 
than  the  full  amount  of  the  depletion  tax 
savings  for  thU  purpose.  The  tax  savings  are 
necessary  to  do  this.  I  am  not  talking  about 
mere  development  of  known  reserves.  I  am 
talking  about  exploration  for  new  reserves. 
On  the  basis  of  what  I  have  observed  of  the 
operations  of  the  other  Integrated  companies. 
I  believe  the  experience  of  the  majority,  if 
not  all  of  them,  is  similar  to  that  of  Phillips. 
I  wish  1  had  more  time  to  talk  about  the 
depletion  allowance,  coet  depreciation,  and 
the  capital  gains  tax.  This  subject,  except 
for  the  facts  stated  above,  is  well  covered 
In  numerous  treatises  over  many  years.  The 
memorandum  is  not  a  good  or  true  exposi- 
tion of  the  nature,  ptirpose  or  effect,  or  even 
the  criticisms,  of  such  allowances. 

The.  memorandum  discusses  at  length  what 
it  refers  to  as  the  "barter"  or  "trade"  of  oil 
In  the  intermediate  markets.  This  is  the 
purchase  and  sale  Of  oil  between  producers, 
purchasers,  or  takers  of  oil.  at  places  other 
than  the  wellhead.  The  oil  Is  of  a  type  or  in 
an  amount  not  needed  by  one  but  needed  by 


the  other  at  that  location.  The  procedure 
avoids  excessive  transportation  costs,  gives 
to  each  the  desired  oil  where  needed,  and 
adjusts  for  averages  or  shortages  of  supply. 
By  thus  lowering  costs,  this  works  to  benefit 
the  consumer.  The  memorandum  says  that 
the  means  adopted  Is  primarily,  in  effect, 
the  mere  trade  of  the  oil,  barrel  for  barrel, 
and  not  an  arms  length  sale  and  purchase 
at  realistic  prices.  The  purpose  Is  said  to  be 
intentionally  to  obscure  the  so-called  un- 
realistic  and   distorted   wellhead    prices. 

Let  me  say  categorically  from  the  base  of 
experience  that  this  is  not  so.  It  is  our 
practice  and  the  practice  of  those  we  do  busi- 
ness with,  which  is  the  majority.  If  not  all, 
of  the  integrated  companies,  and  many  inde- 
pendent refiners,  to  effect  the  sale  or  ex- 
change by  straightforward  contracts  of  sale 
and  contracts  of  purchase  at  stated  prices. 
Money  changes  hands.  There  Is  no  involved 
balancing  of  accounts.  The  procedure  Is  not 
a  mere  barter  or  trade  of  oil,  barrel  for  bar- 
rel. It  is  a  simple  sale  and  purchase. 

The  price  is.  of  course,  based  on  the  well- 
head price,  plus  gathering  and  transporta- 
tion costs  and,  In  some  instances,  an  inci- 
dental handling  charge.  But  what  seller  Is 
going  to  sell  any  conunodlty  without  taking 
his  actual  costs  into  account?  What  buyer 
expects  to  buy  for  less?  I  have  already 
pointed  out  that  the  wellhead  price  is  a 
realistic  cost. 

The   memorandum    Is    greatly    concerned 
that    the    majority    of    the    major    pipeline 
transportation   systems  are  owned  by   inte- 
grated refineries  or  affiliated   pipeline  com- 
panies. It  contends  that  the  major  portion 
of  the  oil  so  transported  is  oil  produced  or 
purchased  by  the  transporter,  and  that  in- 
dependent producers  or  refiners  are  thus  un- 
able to  transport  small,  intermittent  ship- 
ments of  oil  from  place  to  place,  as  In  the 
case  of  shipments  of  other  commodities  by 
differing  types  of  common  carriers,  such  as 
by  railroad.  Other  parts  of  the  memorandum, 
in  fact,  answer  these  concerns.  The  answer 
Is  simply  that  independent  investors  do  not 
have  the  huge  capital  or  an  assured  supply 
to  provide  the  vast  and  costly  pipeline  facil- 
ities. Those  most  interested  and  capable  are 
the  owners  of  the  refineries  primarily  served 
by  the  line.  The  required  regtilarlty,  sched- 
uling of  shipments,  and  needed  facilities  do 
not  lend  themselves  to  the  sporadic,  small 
intermittent   shipments    of   oil    of    various 
grades    destined    for    numerous    points.    It 
would  be  like  expecting  a  huge  freight  train 
to  stop  at  every  crossroad  to  pick  up  a  stick 
of  lumber  or  a  bag  of  potatoes  destined  for 
some  other  crossroad.  These  are  just  the  eco- 
nomic facts  of  life. 

The  pipeline  system  Is  doing  an  effective 
Job.  The  memorandum  does  not  question 
this.  The  public  and  the  consumer  would  not 
have  It  otherwise.  The  memorandum  cites 
no  instance  of  abuse  or  discrimination. 

The    greatest    concern    expressed    In    the 
memorandum  about  the  Integrated  refiners 
is  limited,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  so-called 
decrease  in  the  population  of  the  Independ- 
ent refineries  and  what  is  said  to  be  an  In- 
crease In  "contract"  refining.   No  criticism 
is  made  of  the  necessity  for.  or  efficiency  of, 
the  large  Integrated  refinery.  The  answer  to 
this  concern  about  the  decrease  in  number 
of  independent  refiners  lies  In  this  economic 
fact  of  life  and  not  In  any  bad  practice  of 
owners  of  the  large  and  efficient  refineries. 
The  old  tea  kettles  with  worn  out  and  ob- 
solete facilities  are  just  not  capable  of  mak- 
ing  the   tremendous   volumes   and   diversi- 
fied high  grade  products  demanded  by  the 
consumer.  Many  small.  Independent  refiners 
do  not  have  the  capital  or  the  ability  to  meet 
the  responsibility  created  by  the  consumer's 
desires.  They  are  somewhat  similar  to  the 
owners  of  the  small  corner  groceries  which 
are  rapidly  being  replaced  by  the  supermar- 
ket. We  may  regret  the  passing  of  this  home- 
spun part  of  America,  but  It  works  to  the 


advantage  of  the  consumer  who  Is  the  archi- 
tect of  the  change. 

It  Is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  many  of  the 
small,  independent  refiners,  through  good 
management,  have  been  able  to  Improve  their 
refinery  facilities  and  continue  as  real  com- 
petitors. In  fact,  I  assure  you  they  constitute 
some  of  our  stiffest  competition  in  the  mar- 
ketplace. This  has  been  partly  due  to  the 
ability  to  buy  their  crude  supply  In  the  inter- 
mediate market  at  competitive  prices.  Many, 
as  stated  In  the  memorandum,  are  Integrat- 
ing forward  and  backward,  recognizing  the 
need  for  such  Integration.  The  limited 
amount  of  contract  refining  has  been  a  fruit- 
ful means  to  help  keep  a  number  of  small 
refineries  In  business. 

The  memorandum   claims   that  the  inte- 
grated companies  disperse  their  oil  proper- 
ties and  production  geographically  purposely 
to  avoid  the  risk  of  adverse  conservation  reg- 
ulations In  some  of  the  states.  Nothing  could 
be  farther  from  the   truth,  and   It  Is  such 
allegations    as    this   that   makes    everything 
the  memorandum  states  questionable.  Any- 
one with  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  oil 
business  should  know  that  a  company's  op- 
erations and  its  production  are  located  where 
the  oil  is  or  may  be  found,  without  regard 
to  conservation  regulations.  The  fact  Is  that 
when  oil  Is  discovered  In  a  state  with  Inade- 
quate conservation  laws  and  regulations,  the 
Integrated  companies  are  the  ^rst  to  take 
the   lead   in  sponsoring   adequate   laws   and 
regulaOons   for   the   state.   Ninety-eight   per 
cent  of  all  conservation  laws  and  regulations 
have  been  sponsored  by  the  industry  itself, 
majors  and  independents  alike,  with  the  in- 
tegrated companies  usually  taking  the  lead. 
They  favor  effective  regulation. 

There  are  discussions  In  the  memorandum 
about  the  IntegraUon  generally  within  the 
industry,  the  "posting"  of  prices,  marketing. 
Imports,  the  Public  Lands  administration, 
gathering  of  statistics,  and  other  facets  of 
Industry  activity,  which  I  would  like  to  dis- 
cuss but  cannot  because  of  limited  time. 

There  is.  however,  one  part  of  the  mem- 
orandum which  from  the  standpoint  of  sub- 
stance is  not  of  great  significance,  but  which 
I  have  saved  to  the  last  because  it  so  clearly 
shows  the  authors'  lack  of  knowledge  of  what 
they  call  the  conservation  system.  This  part 
has  to  do  with  the  Connally  Hot  Oil  Act, 
which  is  no  longer  of  real  consequence  be- 
cause the  effectiveness  of  state  regulation 
Is  such  as  to  make  the  enforcement  of  the 
Connally  Act  of  minor  Importance. 

In  several  places  the  authors  refer  to  the 
Connally  Act  as  being  the  act  that  granted 
■consent"  to  the  enactment  and  enforcement 
by  the  states  of  their  conservation  laws  and 
regulations.  When  I  use  the  word  "consent" 
I  am  quoting  from  the  memorandum.  They 
say  vrtihout  such  "consent"  the  states  would 
be  without  authority  to  so  act.  They  say  that 
if  the  Administration  or  Congress  were  to 
suspend  the  effectiveness  of  the  Act,  this 
would  take  away  the  "consent"  and  deprive 
the  states  of  their  authority  with  respect  to 
conservation.  They  say  that  one  reason  this 
has  not  been  done,  or  perhaps  should  not  be 
done,  is  that  the  result  would  be  too  drastic. 
If  there  Is  any  part  of  the  so-called  con- 
servation system  that  the  Attorney  General's 
staff  should  know  about.  It  Is  the  Connally 
Act,  which  Is  Federal  legislation.  They  are 
responsible  for  Its  enforcement. 

The  facts  are,  however,  according  to  the 
lawyers  who  advise  me,  that  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  as  early  as  1901. 
and  In  numerous  subsequent  cases,  has  re- 
peatedly held  that  the  enactment  and  en- 
forcement of  state  conservation  laws  and 
regulations  are  inherent  prerogatives  of  the 
states,  within  their  police  powers,  without 
any  Federal  "consent." 

The  Connally  Act  was  not  passed  until 
after  the  enactment  of  a  great  body  of  the 
state  conservation  laws  and  regulations.  It 
was  passed  simply  as  an  aid  to  the  enforce- 
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ment  of  existing  sUte  laws  and  not  by  way 
of  •conaent."  There  la  nothing  to  the  con- 
trary in  any  court  decUlon.  the  history  o( 
the  act.  or  other  reaponalble  literature.  It 
is  no  different  from  the  act  of  Congress  mak- 
ing It  a  criminal  offense  to  transport  stolen 
automobiles  in  interstate  commerce.  Such 
law  was  not  passed  to  give  a  state  consent  to 
pass  laws  against,  and  prosecute  the  theft 
of  automobiles  The  state  basically  has  that 
right  It  was  merely  an  aid  /si  say.  this 
merely  shows  the  basic  lack  of  knowledge 
of  the  authors  of  the  suff  memorandum  as 
to  the  conservation  system  Almost  all  of  the 
memorandum  is  subject  to  this  same  de- 
ficiency. ,  . 
The  authors  of  the  memorandum  are  frank 
In  conclusion  to  say.  and  I  quote: 

"Final  conclusions  cannot  validly  be  drawn 
from  such  a  sketch."   unquot«,  referring  to 
their  description  of  the  conservation  system 
and    the    activities    of    the    Industry.    They 
merely  suggest  the  need   for  further  study. 
I  would  have  no  objection  to  further  study, 
other   than  that  It  would  increase  the  cost 
that  the  economists  are  worrying  about.  But 
I  should  remind  the  authors  and  others  who 
light  upon  the    time-worn"  criticisms  of  the 
oil  industry  as  though  they'd  suddenly  dis- 
covered a  new  planet,  that  the  matters  raised 
m   these  criticisms   have   been   studied   and 
restudted  by>n»l  experts  with  experience  and 
knowledge    and   each   time   the   answer   has 
been  the  s»me— no  valid  justtflcation  for  the 
criticisms   T!ie  last  and  perhaps  best  study 
was  the  Efficiency  Study  conducted  by  the 
Compact,  extending  over  a  period  of  almost 
two   years,   and    participated   In   by   govern- 
ment and  industry  alike.  It  refutes  the  basic 
criticisms  enumerated  in  the  memorandum. 
As  I  indicated  earlier,  the  best  answer  to 
the  unfounded  criticisms  lies  in  the  superb 
performance  record  of  the  Industry.  Our  big 
job  in  the  Industry  Is  to  make  that  record 
better  known. 
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life  Emerson  must  have  had  people  like  Jerry 
Worthy  In  mind  when  he  said: 

"Rings  and  Jewels  are  not  gifts,  but  apolo- 
gies for  glfu  The  only  true  gift  is  a  portion 
of  thyself  ■ 

Jerry  gave  a  portion  of  himself  in  every- 
thing he  did.  both  in  work  and  away  from 
his  oflJce.  I  am  richer  In  having  known  and 
worked  with  him.  So  U  everyone  else  who 
had  such  a  privilege. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  JERRY 
WORTHY.  DIRECTOR  OF  THE 
FEDERAL  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  IN- 
SURANCE CORPORATION 

Mr.  BEVTLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BEVILL  Mr.  Speaker,  the  un- 
timely death  of  Mr.  Jerry  Worthy.  Di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation,  comes  as  a  great 
shock  to  his  many  friends  and  associates. 
Jerry  Worthy  was  a  dedicated  husband 
and  father,  a  loyal  public  servant,  a 
highly  proficient  professional,  and  a 
good  friend.  His  unique  abilities  and  his 
gifts  of  service  to  his  family,  his  work, 
his  community,  and  his  country,  will 
truly  be  missed. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  Insert  in  the  Record  a  statement 
by  Mr.  John  E.  Home.  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board: 
Statement  by  Ma.  John  B.  Hoenk.  Ckaie- 
MAN.  Peoeeai,  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 

The  death  of  Jerry  Worthy  Is  a  great  loss 
to  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  to 
the  savings  and  loan  industry  It  supervises, 
and  indeed  to  the  entire  Federal  Govern- 
ment. He  was  truly  the  peoples  servant  t>oth 
In  his  professional  and  non-professional  life 
Few  have  mastered  so  well  the  art  of  giv- 
ing to  enable  their  fellowman  to  live  a  richer 


SUPPLEMENTAL     APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  OEO 
Mr.   HALPERN.   Mr.   Speaker,  I   ask 
unanimous  consent   to  extend   my   re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  joined  in  introducing  a  bill  iden- 
tical to  the  one  cosponsored  by  35  of  our 
distinguished  colleagues  yesterday.  Inad- 
vertant  circumstances  prevented  my 
name  from  being  included  with  the  prin- 
cipal sponsor,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Fraser)  and 
the  others  who  associated  with  him  in 
the  bill's  introduction. 

I  strongly  advocate  the  objectives  of 
this  legislation— providing  $200  million 
in  supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
OfBce  of  Economic  Opportimlty— and  am 
privileged  to  be  associated  with  Its 
sponsorship. 

It  is  imperative  that  additional  funds 
be  provided  to  finance  special  OEO  sum- 
mer activities  aimed  at  poverty-area 
young  people,  of  which  New  York  has 
more  than  its  share,  and  to  strengthen 
year-round  antlpoverty  programs. 

Because  .supplemental  funds  are  not 
now  available  to  finance  special  summer 
projects,  cutbacks  in  year-round  OEO 
commimlty  action  programs  are  being 
imposed.  Surely  no  one  who  has  read  the 
Riot  Commission  report  would  agree  to 
halting  development  of  the  antlpoverty 
program  during  these  critical  times. 

Summer  programs  should  not  have  to 
operate  at  the  expense  of  the  year-round 
OEO  activities.  I  would  urge  the  earliest 
possible  committee  and  floor  action  on 
this  legislation. 


THE  PLATINUM  FRAUD 


Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  according  to 
today's  news  media,  our  colleague  from 
the  other  body,  and  friend  of  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer,  the  senior  Senator  of 
Delaware,  revealed  that  a  heavy  con- 
tributor to  the  Democratic  Party  Is  the 
principal  beneficiary  to  a  $12  million 
"Windfall."  if  Congress  approves  the  dis- 
posal of  115,000  troy  oimces  of  platinum 
from  our  national  stockpile  This  politi- 
cal 'crony  "  of  the  President  is  Charles 
W.  Engelhard,  who  heads  and  controls 
a  New  Jersey-based  company  that  is  ne- 


gotiating with  the  administration  for  the 
rare  meUl.  I  read  that  one  of  the  other 
body's  family  is  in  his  employment.  The 
administration's  plan  is  to  dispose  of  the 
platinum  by  negotiation  rather  than  by 
competitive  bid.  The  net  result  of  Sena- 
tor Williams'  findings  is  that  Mr.  Engle- 
hard  will  be  buying  platinum  at  about 
one-half  the  market  price,  which  could 
net  him  a  profit  of  $12  million.  This  Is 
$12  million  that  is  being  deceptively 
taken  from  the  American  taxpayer  and 
makes  the  $100,000  bribe  involved  in  the 
"Teapwt  Dome"  scandal  seem  like  "pea- 
nuts." Furthermore,  the  requisite  pal- 
ladium has  not  replaced  the  platinum  in 
the  defense  stockpile. 

The  legislation  authorizing  this  dis- 
posal was  passed  by  the  House  on  De- 
cember 14.  1967,  at  which  time  I  was 
assured  by  the  distinguished  Armed  Serv- 
ices Subcommittee  chairman  that: 

The  bin  provides  .  .  .  the  procedures  which 
we  win  follow  and  very  carefully  check  with 
respect  to  this  disposal  and  the  others  that 
are  to  follow,  (they)  will  be  very  carefully 
watched  and  very  carefully  supervised. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  upon  this  assur- 
ance that,  even  though  it  had  not  prop- 
erly progressed  through  the  subcommit- 
tee or  full  committee,  I  withheld  ob- 
jection and  allowed  this  bill  to  pass. 
However,  these  assurances  no  longer 
exist,  and  in  fact  suggest  a  gigantic  wind- 
fall at  the  taxpayer's  expense. 

Had  I  known  at  the  time  of  passage 
that    these    circumstances    existed    or 
would  develop,  I  would  most  certainly 
have  strongly  opposed  this  legislation.  I 
am  sure  that  the  great  majority  of  other 
Members  would  have  joined  me  in  this 
opposition.   I   certainly   hope   that   the 
other  body  can  mend  the  errors  of  our 
ways  and  remedy  this  "pig  in  a  poke."  by 
letting  it  rest  in  peace. 
The  news  media  articles  follow: 
(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Star, 
Mar.  13,  1968| 
Platinum  "Windfall"  Bill  Is  Assailed 
BY  Williams 
(By  Robert  Walters) 
A  company  headed  by  a  personal  friend 
of  President  Johnson  U  a  principal  benefi- 
ciary  under   a   government   plan — described 
by  Sen.  John  J.  WUUams  as  a  "$12  million 
windfall" — to  sell  surplus  platinum  far  be- 
low the  current  market  price. 

Williams,  a  Delaware  Republican,  told  the 
Senate  yesterday  that  "the  Johnaon  admin- 
istration Is  desperately  trying  to  obtain  con- 
gressional approval  of  a  bill  to  sell  115,000 
rroy  ounces  of  platinum  at  812  million  below 
prevailing  market  prices." 

WUllams  added:  "The  administration 
seeks  authority  to  dispose  of  this  surplus 
platinum  "by  negotiation.'  rather  than  by 
sales  through  competitive  bidding." 
'He  said  the  "so-called  'negotiation'  U  a 
farce"  because  arrangements  already  have 
been  made  for  two  firms  to  purchase  vir- 
tually all  the  platinum  at  a  price  of  approxi- 
mately •100  per  unit  below  current  marlcet 
prices. 

The  senator  Identified  the  two  companies 
involved  as  the  Engelhard  Minerals  and 
Chemicals  Corp.  of  Newark,  N.J..  and  Mat- 
they  BUhop  Inc..  of  Malvern,  Pa. 

CONTROLLED   BY    ENGELHARD 

WlUlams  did  not  offer  any  additional  in- 
formation on  the  companies,  but  the  New 
Jersey    Arm    Is    headed   and   controlled    by 
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Charles  W.  Engelhard,  a  personal  and  politi- 
cal associate  of  the  President. 

Engelhard,  a  multlmUllonalre  who  lives  in 
Far  Hills,  N.J..  accompanied  Johnson  on  the 
President's  around-the«world  trip  last  De- 
cember. 

A  White  House  spokesman  said  yesterday 
that  Engelhard  was  "a  friend  of  the  Presi- 
dent" and  was  taken  on  the  trip  "as  a  guest" 
of  Johnson. 

in  October  1964.  Engelhard  was  named  by 
Johnson  to  head  this  country's  delegation 
attending  the  Zambia  independence  celebra- 
tion. ^        ,  ^^ 

Engelhard  also  has  been  a  member  of  the 
United  States  delegations  to  the  coronation 
of  Pope  Paul  VI.  Gabon's  Independence  cere- 
monies and  Algeria's  first  anniversary  cele- 
bration. 

Engelhard,  a  heavy  contributor  to  the 
Democratic  party  for  many  years.  Is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  New  Jersey  Democratic  Commit- 
tee and  a  trustee  of  the  John  P.  Kennedy 
Memorial  Library. 

The  arrangement  under  which  Williams 
said  Engelhards  firm  will  make  a  "windfall" 
profit  Is  being  conducted  In  this  manner: 

Platinum,  a  rare  and  valuable  metal.  Is  one 
of  a  number  of  commodities  which  the  fed- 
eral government  maintains  In  a  "national 
stockpile." 

The  "stockpile  objective"  or  maximum 
amount  of  platinum  the  government  believes 
It  necessary  to  own  Is  385.000  troy  ounces,  but 
as  of  December  1966.  there  were  450,000  troy 
ounces  on  hand. 

The  government  plans  to  sell  the  excess 
115.000  troy  ounces,  a  move  with  which  Wil- 
liams says  he  agrees,  but  he  said  the  pending 
bin  represented  a  "planned  giveaway"  be- 
cause of  the  price  Involved. 

The  two  companies  "will  not  be  permitted 
to  retain  all  of  this  912  million  windfall," 
wnilams  said,  because  they  and  the  govern- 
ment have  agreed  on  a  formula  under  which 
both  the  platinum  and  any  profits  will  be  di- 
vided with  a  number  of  other  firms. 

"The  administration's  plan  Is  to  negotiate 
this  sale  at  a  price  ranging  between  $109  to 
$112  per  unit.  This  compares  with  a  quoted 
market  price  of  platinum  at  $214  per  unit," 
Williams  said  yesterday. 

"By  selling  at  competitive  bids,  the  govern- 
ment would  realize  approximately  $12  mil- 
lion more."  he  said.  "Why  should  the  govern- 
ment not  sell  to  the  highest  bidder?" 

A  spokesman  for  the  General  Service  Ad- 
ministration (GSA).  asked  yesterday  about 
wnilams'  charges,  said  no  price  has  yet  been 
set  for  the  platinum  because  the  authority 
to  sell  has  not  been  granted  by  Congress. 

The  GSA  official  said  316.000  troy  ounces  of 
platinum  were  sold  through  negotiation  in 
1966  to  the  same  two  firms.  At  a  January  1967 
meeting,  officials  of  the  government  and  the 
companies  agreed  on  the  new  sale  under  the 
same  conditions,  he  said. 

The  GSA  official  said  he  had  "no  knowl- 
edge" of  pressure  from  the  White  House  to 
carry  out  the  sale,  but  other  sources  said  the 
decision  was  made  "quite  high  up  In  the  ad- 
ministration." 

Engelhard,  who  was  not  Immediately  avall- 
:ible  for  comment.  Is  board  chairman  of  the 
Newark  firm,  which  had  net  sales  of  $288 
million  In  196«  and  current  assete  of  $295 
mllUon  at  that  time. 

He  controls  the  manufacturing  firm 
through  a  personal  holding  company.  Engel- 
hard Hanovla.  Inc.,  whose  47  percent  of  the 
stock  In  the  Engelhard  Minerals  and  Chem- 
icals Corp.  Is  valued  at  more  than  $250 
minion. 

LINKS   TO   SOUTH    AFRICA 

In  addition,  Engelhard  Is  the  principal 
owner  of  Rand  Mines,  Ltd..  the  second  largest 
gold  mining  firm  in  South  Africa,  accounting 
for  23  percent  of  that  nation's  gold  produc- 
tion. The  firm  employs  about  100.000  native 
South  African  workers. 


Engelhard  holds  a  seat  on  that  nation's 
Chamber  of  Mines,  which  Is  responsible  for 
production  decisions,  and  on  two  subsidiary 
ijoards  which  recruit  employes  for  the  coun- 
try's mining  operations. 

it  Is  In  that  capacity  that  he  has  been  the 
subject  of  frequent  criticism  from  thoee  who 
charge  that  his  official  position  and  the  large 
holdings  In  South  African  mining  opera- 
tions to  supply  precious  metals  for  his  world- 
wide Investments  have  made  Engelhard  a 
supporter  of  that  country's  white  supremacist 
government. 

When  Johnson  named  Engelhard  as  his 
personal  and  official  representative  to  the 
Zambia  ceremomes,  the  selection  was  criti- 
cized by  a  South  African  leader  who  described 
the  businessman  as  "the  financier  of 
apartheid." 


A  FACT  OF  LIFE 


[From  the  Washington  Dany  News,  Mar.  13, 

19681 
Senator  Williams  Throws  a  Block:  Plati- 
num Deal  Would  Enrich  L.  B.  J.  Pal 
(By  Dan  Thomasson) 
A   company   owned   by   a   close  friend  of 
President  Johnson  s*-ands  to  become  a  bene- 
ficiary of  a  platinum  deal  Sen.  John  J.  Wn- 
ilams (R.,  Del.)  charges  would  cost  the  Gov- 
ernment $12  million. 

Sen.  Williams  today  identified  the  com- 
pany as  Engelhard  Minerals  and  Chemicals 
Corp.  of  Newark.  N.J.,  owned  by  "platinum 
king"  Charles  W.  Engelhard  Jr.  Mr.  Engelhard 
and  his  vrtfe  accompanied  the  President  as 
gueste  on  his  around-the-world  trip  last  De- 
cember. Mr.  Engelhard  also  has  been  a  promi- 
nent figure  In  national  Democratic  Party 
circles. 

Sen.  Williams  said  the  Administration  Is 
seeking  Congressional  approval  to  "negotiate" 
the  sale  of  platinum  from  the  U.S.  stockpile 
at  more  than  $100  a  troy  ounce  below  the 
market  price. 

it's  a  farce 

He  charged  the  House-passed  bill  to  per- 
mit the  negotiation  Is  a  "farce"  since  ar- 
rangements already  have  been  made  to  chan- 
nel the  platinum  thru  the  Engelhard 
company  and  Matthey  Bishop  Inc.  of  Mal- 
vern, Pa. 

Engelhard  and  Matthey  Bishop,  he  said, 
win  not  retain  all  the  "windfall"  but  have 
agreed  to  pass  on  at  the  negotiated  price  part 
of  the  platinum  to  other  firms  In  the  In- 
dustry. 

But  Sen.  Williams  said  today  he  plans  to 
offer  an  amendment  which  would  put  the 
platinum  up  for  sale  on  a  competitive-bid 
basis.  He  charged,  however,  that  to  counter 
this  the  Administration  may  ask  that  the  bill 
be  left  to  die  on  the  Senate  calendar  where 
It  has  been  pending  for  some  time. 

Sen.  Williams  said  the  report  on  the  bill 
from  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
confirms  that  the  Administration  plans  to 
negotiate  the  sale  of  the  platinum  at  a  price 
between  $109  and  $112  an  ounce.  He  said  this 
compares  with  a  quoted  market  price  of  $214 
an  oxmce. 

REALIZE    S12    million 

Sen.  Williams  charged  the  Government 
could  realize  $12  mnnon  more  from  the  sale 
of  the  platinum  by  putting  it  up  for  com- 
petitive bids.  He  called  the  present  Adminis- 
tration plan  a  "giveaway." 

"Certainly  our  Government,  which  already 
Is  operating  at  a  deficit  of  neariy  $2  bllUon 
per  month,  can  find  a  use  for  this  $12  mil- 
lion." he  said. 

The  General  Services  Administration, 
which  controls  stockpiled  minerals,  said  the 
negotiated  sale  plans  were  formulated  last 
year  at  an  industry-wide  meeting. 

The  agency  said  It  was  the  "consensus"  of 
the  Industry  members  the  sale  should  be 
handled  In  this  fashion  with  the  distribution 
handled  by  the  two  major  producers  and  re- 
finers. 


Mr.  RAJidalL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
February  1968  issue  of  the  NFO  Re- 
porter, the  ofiBcial  publication  of  the  Na- 
tional Farmers  Organization,  there  ap- 
pears an  editorial  entitled  "A  Fact  of 
Life,"  which  I  feel  sure  deserves  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

In  the  masthead  of  the  Reporter  the 
basic  phlloshophy  of  the  NFO  is  set  out 
in  the  words,  "A  healthy  agriculture,  a 
prosperous  counti-y,  to  this  end  we  are 
sincerely  dedicated." 

From  a  standpoint  of  either  logic  or 
ordinary  commonsense.  It  would  seem 
to  be  almost  irrefutable  that  a  healthy 
agriculture  is  prerequisite  to,  or  better 
stated,  the  foundation  of,  a  properous 
country. 

All  of  us  have  now  been  exposed  to  the 
content  and  conclusions  of  the  Kerner 
report,  being  the  findings  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Riots.  I  suppose 
it  was  intended  to  shock  the  national 
conscience.  In  some  measure  it  may  have 
succeeded.  Perhaps  we  need  a  Presi- 
dential Commission  to  .shock  the  con- 
science of  this  country  on  the  inconceiv- 
able situation  of  the  American  farmer 
who  is  today  receiving  less  for  his  prod- 
uct than  he  was  20  years  ago — notwith- 
standing mounting  operating  and  living 
costs. 

While  I  cannot  be  in  agreement  with 
all  of  the  content  of  the  Kerner  report, 
one  of  its  conclusions  was  that  the  prob- 
lems of  the  cities  may  have  to  be  solved 
in  rural  America.  They  meant,  of  course, 
that  some  way  must  be  found  to  restrain 
or  limit  the  outmigration  of  those  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  rural  residents 
who  year  after  year  further  congest  our 
cities  and  add  to  the  problems  of  mega- 
lopolis. Whether  we  call  it  rural  renewal, 
rural  rejuvenation,  or  by  whatever  the 
description,  some  way  must  be  found  to 
make  it  possible  for  the  small  farmer  to 
receive  comparative  income  with  his  city 
brothers  so  that  he  will  remain  in  the 
rural  area  and  thus  not  add  to  the  al- 
ready insurmountable  problems  of  the 

The  National  Farmers  Organization 
was  among  the  first  to  argue  that  collec- 
tive bargaining  is  the  answer  to  the  so- 
called  farm  problem  because  it  will  en- 
able the  farmer  to  put  a  price  tag  on 
his  products  like  other  segments  of  the 
business  community.  The  following  edi- 
torial contains  some  pretty  strong 
language,  but  on  the  whole  is  an  ac- 
curate description  of  the  struggle  of  the 
National  Farmers  Organization  for  the 
good  of  its  membership  and  indirectly 
for  the  good  of  every  American  farmer. 

The  editorial  follows: 

A   Pact  of  Life 

It  Is  a  brutal  fact  of  life  that  the  NPO 
and  Its  members  today,  right  this  very  mln- 
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ute  are  loefced  tn  a  death  struggls  for  the 
very  existence  of  the  American  farmer. 

And  against  unbeUevable  odds.  The  man 
who  feeds  his  country— and  many  others— 
»o  well.  18  going  It  alone.  This  Is  it— blunt 
and  hardnosed. 

Never  in  the  history  of  this  country  has 
there  been  such  a  batUe  against  overwhelm- 
ing odds.  As  If  the  struggle  for  the  survival 
of  the  American  agricultural  community  was 
not  enough,  the  ^fTO  and  Its  dedicated  mem- 
bers are  being  Jabbed  and  gouged  from  all 

sides. 

How  many  packers,  commission  men  or 
chain  stores  want  the  NFO  to  win  this  great 
economic  struggle?  How  much  of  the  com- 
munication media  would  lend  a  helping 
hand?  Is  government  really  sincere  in  lU  in- 
terest  in  the  American  farmer? 

It  is  a  fact  of  life  that  certain  elements 
want  American  agriculture  kept  on  lU  knees, 
a  pawn  at  the  mercy  of  the  rest  of  the 
country— to    be    used    and    bled    and    bled 

again.  .     .«•-« 

Oh  the  surface  talk  sounds  good—  we 
must  do  something  towards  better  farm 
prices"   or  "The   farmer   should   get   better 

prices  for  his  producu".  

But  It  U  only  lip  service,  to  be  read  or 
heard  once  over  Ughtly  and  then  forgotten 
about  when  tt  comes  to  any  action.  "This 
will  pacify  Wm.  Just  enough  crumbs  to  keep 
him  quiet"  is  the  thinking. 

The  American  farmer  has  something  that 
no  one  else  has— the  soil  and  the  tools  and 
the  knowledge  to  produce  the  worlds  great- 
e«t  abundance  of  food.  But  he  Is  expected  W 
produce  that  food— while  losing  money,  while 
groveling  in  a  swamp  of  Inferior  living  condi- 
tions, while  being  treated  as  a  second  class 

*^  It*ls  inconceivable  that  this  sltuaUon 
should  exist  in  a  country  as  great  as  ours. 
But  It  does.  ,  .   _ 

The  American  farmer  today  is  receiving 
less  for  his  products  than  he  did  20  years  ago. 
And  m  that  two-decade  span  his  operating 
and  living  costs  have  mounted.  Just  like  they 
have  for  everyone  else.  Tet  when  the  NTO 
and  Its  members  battle  for  fair  price*  for  the 
American  farmer  they  meet  a  stiff  wall  of 
oppoelUon  from  Ul  sides. 

The  present  all-commodity  holding  action 
in  which  the  NFO  is  engaged  U  a  good 
example. 

The  only  weapon  that  buyers  In  the  pres- 
ent markeUng  system  have  Is  to  make 
receipts  look  normal,  to  make  it  appear  that 
the  acUon  is  having  no  effect.  It  U  easy  to 
shuffle  livestock  from  market  to  market,  mak- 
ing receipts  look  good.  But  people  can  not 
eat  receipt  figures. 

The  purpose  of  these  tactics,  of  course.  Is 
the  attempt  to  demoraUze  farmers  to  the 
point  where  they  think  the  holding  action 
Is  having  no  effect.  They  want  the  farmer  to 
lose  hope  and  quit  holding  in  the  all-com- 
modity action. 

It  also  Is  a  fact  of  life  that  the  NFO  has 
made  tremendous  headway  In  this  hand-to- 
hand  combat.  It  has  emerged  as  the  major 
farm  organlzaUon,  the  only  one  willing  to 
nght  realistically  for  the  American  farmer. 

It  Is  doing  what  should  have  been  done 
years  ago— It  Is  offering  the  structure  and 
the  tools  of  collective  bargaining,  which  will 
enable  the  farmer  to  put  a  price  tag  on  his 
products  Just  as  done  by  all  other  segments 
of  the  business  community. 

NFO  image  and  acceptance  are  growing  and 
expanding— despite  the  overwhelming  odds. 
Great  strides  are  being  made  In  the  all-com- 
modity holding  acUon.  Membership  Is  grow- 
ing by  leaps  and  bounds,  rural  business  men 
are  becoming  more  aware  of  the  great  need 
for  NFO  to  win. 

We  all  realize  the  battle  we  are  up  against. 
We  realize,  too.  that  as  farmers  we  are  prac- 
tically alone  In  this  battle. 

There  are  many  hopeful  signs  from  the 
long,    hard   struggle   and   sacrifices   that  Ue 
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behind  us.  And  there  are  more  rugged  moun- 
tains ahead  before  the  battle  Is  won.  But 
NFO  and  Its  members  are  detennlned  and 
dedicated  and  sure  of  success.  Because  what 
they  are  doing  Is  right,  moral  and  Just. 

Dont  forget  for  one  second,  for  one  min- 
ute—Only the  NFO  and  lU  members  will  get 
the  job  done.  There  will  be  little  help,  little 
encouragement.  This  U  a  fact  of  life. 

Tighten  down.  You  own  the  food.  Refuse 
to  sell  unUl  we  have  contracts  and  prices. 

And  It  Is  likely  when  hlstorlarw  chronicle 
the  events  of  the  20th  Century  they  will  not 
overlook  what  the  NFO  and  its  gallant  mem- 
bers did  in  protecting  the  American  way  of 
life  against  almost  insurmountable  odds. 


FEDERAL  CODE  TAKEOVER:   NEED- 
LESS POWER  GRAB 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
August  of  1966.  I  had  the  privilege  to 
address  the  29th  convention  of  the 
United  Association  of  Plumbers  &  Pipe- 
fitters in  Kansas  City.  Mo.  At  that  time. 
I  was  highly  gratified  by  the  enthuslasUc 
response  of  the  delegates  to  the  views  I 
expressed  on  the  subject  of  a  national 
building  code  and  national  plumbing 
code.  What  I  said  was  that  our  city  and 
county — and  in  some  cases.  State — gov- 
ernments had  more  than  amply  estab- 
lished their  competence  in  this  field,  and 
that  national  legislation  was  uncaUed 

for. 

Subsequently,  the  convention  passed  a 
unanimous  resolution  opposing  all  uni- 
form and  model  plumbing  codes  and  all 
eftorts  to  develop  such  codes. 

Just  recently,  Mr.  Peter  T.  Schoemann. 
the  general  president  of  that  same  inter- 
national union,  has  published  in  the  UA 
Journal  for  February  1968  an  article  en- 
titled "Federal  Code  Takeover:  Needless 
Power  Grab."  Mr.  Schoemann  refers  to 
sections  In  two  bills.  HH.  12142  and  HM. 
12401.  which  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
to  draft  a  model  building  code.  He  refers 
also  to  four  privately  sponsored  model 
plumbing  codes.  He  points  out  that  these 
private  codes  become  in  effect  quasi- 
Federal  codes  when  HUD  threatens  to 
withhold  loans  or  grants  in  order  to  force 
a  local  government  to  adopt  one  or  other 
of  those  codes. 

Mr.  Schoemann  contends  that  this 
country  does  not  need  a  Federal  or  quasi- 
Federal  plumbing  code.  He  makes  one 
other  very  interesting  point,  which  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  well  for  this  distin- 
guished body  to  heed:  namely,  whether 
an  executive  agency  writes  the  code  or 
enforces  a  code  written  by  a  private  as- 
sociation. In  either  case  there  Is  an  im- 
proper delegation  of  the  legislative  au- 
thority of  Congress. 

A  plumbing  code  is  a  statute,  a  piece 
of  legislation.  If  there  is  truly  a  need  for 
a  Federal  plumbing  code,  then  that  code 
should  be  considered  and  debated  and 
enacted  In  its  entirety  by  the  only  law- 
making organ  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
The  lawmaking  process  does  not  belong 


In  an  executive  (i^partment  or  on  the 
convention  floor  of  a  private  code  writ- 
ing organization.  If  and  when  a  national 
plumbing  code  is  needed.  It  will  be  the 
job  of  Congress  to  write  it. 
The  article  follows: 
Federal  Code  Takeover  :  Nedless  Powek 

Obas 
What  enormous  changes  a  few  years  have 
brought  on  the  plumbing  code  front! 

Today,  the  local  plumbing  code  threatens 
to  become  as  outdated  as  the  passenger  train. 
If  not  as  extinct  as  the  passenger  pigeon.  We 
could  continue  to  have  local  plumbing  codes 
In  form  for  many  years  to  come,  but — If  pres- 
ent trends  continue — the  substance  of  this 
function  of  government  will  most  likely  be 
carried  on  In  the  offlces  of  various  Federal 
agencies,  especially  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  (HUD)  and 
m  the  meeting  rooms  of  private  code-making 
bodies. 

A  sign  of  the  changing  times  was  the  de- 
cision last  month  of  the  Bituminous  Pipe 
Institute  to  terminate  Its  field  staff.  BPI  said 
the  day  of  the  Individual  municipal  pltmib- 
ing  code  seems  to  be  on  the  wane  while  re- 
gional and  national  authorities  are  gaining 
in  importance. 

What  then  are  these  regional  and  national 
codes?  There  are  four: 

1.  National  Plumbing  Code  of  the  United 
States  of  America  Standards  Institute 
(USASI). 

2.  Basic  Plumbing  Code  of  the  Building 
Officials  Conference  of  America  (BOCA) . 

3.  Uniform  Plumbing  Code  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Plumbing  and  Me- 
chanical Officials  (lAPMO),  formerly  the 
Western  Plumbing  Officials  Association. 

4.  Part  m.  plumbing  of  the  southern 
standard  building  code,  a  project  of  the 
Southern  Building   Code  Congress    (SBCC). 

To  top  It  all  off,  Representative  Henry  S. 
Reuss  (D-Wls.)  and  some  twenty  other  Con- 
gressmen have  Introduced  HJt.  12142  and 
H.R.  12401.  providing  for  what  could  truly 
be  caUed  a  Federal  plumbing  code.  TlUe 
vni  of  the  proposed  act  reads: 

"Sec.  801.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  shall,  within  one 
year  after  enactment  of  this  act,  develop 
and  publish  In  the  Federal  Register  a  model 
building  code  which  will  permit  the  use  of 
modern  architectural  and  engineering  tech- 
niques and  practices  to  facilitate  the  con- 
struction of  housing  at  reasonable  cost.  The 
Secretary  shall  develop  and  issue  revisions 
of  this  code  from  time  to  time  to  keep  It 
abreast  of  continuing  technological  develop- 
ment. ^  .  . 

(b)  No  program  of  subsidy,  aid.  or  assist- 
ance by  any  agency  of  the  Department  of 
Hotislng  and  Urban  Development  (Including 
but  not  limited  to  sewer  and  water  facility 
grants,  open  space  grants,  community  facili- 
ties grants,  urban  renewal  programs,  and 
Federal  Housing  Administration  insurance) 
may  be  carried  on  within  any  Jurisdiction 
within  which  the  model  buUdng  code  (in- 
cluding any  revision  thereof)  published  by 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment. 18  not  in  effect  within  three  years 
after  Its  publication." 

The  term  "buUdlng  code"  as  used  in  the 
Industry  may  or  may  not  Include  the  plumb- 
ing code.  If  Congress  were  ever  to  pass  the 
above-quoted  section,  there  Is  no  doubt  that 
It  would  be  interpreted  to  Include  all  me- 
chanical codes. 

Purpose  behind  the  proposal  U  to  faclU- 
tate  construction  of  low-cost  housing  for 
the  poor. 

CertalUy  everything  we  mean  by  "model 
cltlee"— not  only  the  act  by  that  name,  but 
the  whole  approach  to  the  solution  of  city 
problems — constitutes  probably  the  gravest 
challenge  we  have  ever  faced.  It  could  mean 
greater  prosperity  in  a  more  prosperous  coun- 
try, or  It  could  mean  the  end  of  the  line. 
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As  O.  W.  Bambrough  put  It  recently  In  the 
RPA  Journal,  a  British  publication: 

•As  we  enter  the  plasUc  age.  one  wonders 
whether  the  plumber  as  such  may  eventually 
lose  his  Identity,  bearing  In  mind  the  name 
was  derived  from  the  Latin  "worker  In  lead". 
It  must  certainly  be  beyond  the  Imagination 
of  our  most  fervent  craftsmen  to  hope  that 
the  old  skills  associated  with  the  plumbing 
industry  will  remain  much  longer." 

Two  things  are  certain  so  far  as  Federal 
pre-emption  of  the  plumbing  code  field  are 
concerned: 

( 1 )  The  range  of  Federal  control  ought  not 
to  exceed  the  limit  of  the  Federal  largesse, 
and  (2)  we  should  be  able  to  solve  our  press- 
ing domestic  social  problems  without  over- 
turning structures  and  institutions  that 
have  worked  for  the  great  majority  of  our 
people.  ^       ^         , 

Not  long  ago,  when  we  were  trying  to  get 
I  Federal  school  aid  bill  through  Congress, 
there  was  a  great  amount  of  wasted  debate 
uver  whether  Federal  control  would  follow 
the  Federal  dollar.  1  recall  an  occasion  when, 
testifying  for  the  AFL-CIO  in  favor  of  a  Fed- 
eral aid  bill.  I  was  asked  whether  Federal 
control  would  not  follow  the  Federal  dollar. 
Many  on  our  side  were  appalled  when  I  re- 
plied that  of  covirse  It  would. 

When  the  Federal  Government  sets  about 
passing  out  money  for  urban  renewal  or 
model  cities,  there  Is  no  future  in  trying  to 
s  ly  that  Federal  control  should  not  follow  the 
Federal  dollar.  There  Is  some  point  In  saying 
t'lat  It  ought  not  to  gallop  out  ahead  of  the 
Federal  dollar.  If  there  »s  any  merit  at  all  in 
retaining  a  measure  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment on  the  American  scene.  The  present 
hatalt  of  HUD  is  to  requlr* — and  this  Is  In  the 
Reuss  bill  also— iidoptlon  of  a  federally  fa- 
vored code  for  the  entire  city.  This  Is  Fed- 
eral interference  gone  stark  raving  mad.  An 
urban  renewal  project  does  not  cover  an 
entire  city.  Nor  do  all  the  citizens  of  a  pros- 
perous American  city  requU-e  special  breaks 
In  order  to  acquire  decent  housing,  to  say 
nothing  of  commercial  and  industrial  con- 
struction. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  ever  a  nation  in  the 
history  of  the  world  was  adequately  equipped 
to  solve  Its  domestic  social  problems  without 
du-rupting  its  whole  social  fabric,  that  na- 
tion ought  to  be  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica at  the  present  time.  We  have  a  serious 
ncial  minority  problem.  The  most  numer- 
ous racial  minority  comprises  less  than  11 
percent  of  our  total  population.  What  about 
the  other  89  percent?  We  have  a  serious  un- 
employment problem  in  the  so-called 
ghettos.  The  most  recent  estimate  of  our 
national  unemployment  rate  was  3.6  percent. 
What  about  the  96.6  percent  who  are  em- 
ployed? 

We  are  not  a  poor  little  developing  nation 
where  the  top  five  percent  live  In  luxury  and 
the  other  95  percent  in  squalor.  Whatever 
may  be  the  need  for  sweeping  social  change 
in  -uch  countries,  there  is  most  assuredly 
none  at  present  in  the  U.S.A.  Help  for  the 
poor  there  must  be.  but  no  also  must  there 
be  sanity  and  a  sense  of  proportion  and  a 
decent  regard  for  the  institutions  that  sup- 
port our  prosperity. 

Even  granting  that  cheap  housing  will  solve 
a  inajor  human  problem  for  thousands  of 
disadvantaged  persons  living  in  ghettos— 
which  is  by  no  means  self-evident— and  even 
granting  that  the  new  cheap  housing  of 
today  will  not  become  the  new  slums  of 
tomorrow— which  is  by  no  means  self-evi- 
dent— there  Is  still  no  reason  whatsoever  why 
any  domestic  problem  this  nation  faces  cries 
on:  for  effective  control  over  plumbing  codes 
:o  be  transferred  from  city  hall  to  Wash- 
ington. Rather  the  exact  opposite  Is  the  case. 
The  pltunblng  code  as  it  presently  exists  is 
one  element  in  a  construction  industry  and 
..  construction  performance  of  which,  when 
compared  with  other  nations  having  more 
centralized  control,  this  nation  can  be  Justly 
proud. 
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Cheap  housing  for  the  poor  should  not  lead 
to  a  cheapening  of  the  whole  community. 
America  wasn't  built  on  cheap  housing  and 
•anything  goes"  plumbing  codes. 

II  there  must  be  a  Federal  or  quasi-Federal 
plumbing  code,  its  application  should  be 
strictly  limited  to  those  projects  for  which 
Uncle  Sam  picks  up  all  or  most  of  the  tab. 
Otherwise,  our  Jovial  Uncle  Sam  becomes  Just 
a  meddlesome  mother-in-law. 

What  Mr.  Reuss  is  really  proposing 
amounts  to  an  Improper  delegation  of  legis- 
lative authority  to  an  agency  of  the  Execu- 
tive branch. 

What  Is  going  on  at  the  present  Ume  is 
even  worse — an  Improper  delegation  of  legis- 
lative authority,  through  HUD,  to  the  various 
private  code-making  bodies.  These  bodies 
then  become  private  repositories  of  a  public 
trust.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  BOCA,  the 
function  which  ought  to  be  performed  by 
Congress  will  be  performed  by  a  group  of  local 
building  officials  gathered  together  in  a 
private  convention.  This  is  not  taking  the 
plumbing  code  out  of  politics.  It  is  taking 
it  out  of  the  iightful  home  of  validly  consti- 
tuted lawmaking  process,  whether  Congress 
or  city  hall,  and  transferring  it  to  a  private 
convention  fioor  (and  also  to  the  lobbies  and 
hospitality  suites  nearby)  where  you  find 
the  same  pressures  of  money  and  power,  but 
not  the  same  safeguards  of  due  process 
found  in  honest  government.  Voting  dele- 
gates to  these  code-making  bodies  are  not, 
either  individually  or  as  a  group,  politically 
responsible  to  the  same  constituency  that 
will  be  affected  by  their  actions. 

The  titanic  economic  and  social  forces 
which  have  become  engaged  in  the  plumbing 
code  argument  do  not  belong  in  the  con- 
vention halls  of  private  organizations,  and 
the  public  Interest  cannot  afford  to  buy  a 
result  that  Is  fashioned  there.  Neither  is 
the  public  interest  really  protected  when 
the  code  writing  job  is  delegated  to  the 
dark  corridors  of  HUD  or  some  other  Fed- 
eral agency,  where  lobbyists  ply  their  trade 
without  the  protection  even  of  the  Lobbying 
Act 

If  there  Is  really  a  need  for  a  Federal 
plumbing  code,  then  that  code  must  be  en- 
acted by  Congress — not  by  an  executive 
agency  or  private  association — and  the  strict 
limits  of  its  application  must  be  the  sub- 
stantial influence  of  the  Federal  dollar. 


to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  FiNDLEY  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
HuNGATE).  for  1  hour,  on  March  18;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today; 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Halpern  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wyatt),  for  5  minutes,  today;  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Montgomery)  and  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland,  for  10  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Dent,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  TuNNEY,  for  30  minutes,  on  March 
27. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  be  permitted  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  President's 
message  on  "The  Nation's  First  City." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Foley  J.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Pepper  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Pur- 
geld,  for  the  balance  of  this  week,  on 
account  of  ofiBcial  business. 

Mr.  Mailliard  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford)  ,  for  the  week  of  March 
11. 1968,  on  account  of  illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Hungate,  for  1  hour,  on  March  18; 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Nedzi  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  DuLSKi  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  Ryan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Corbett  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Rumsfeld  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Zablocki  in  two  instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Randall  in  three  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Wyatt)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Harrison  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Scherle. 

Mr.  Roth  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Bray  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Rumsfeld. 

Mr.  Snyder  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Curtis  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  FiNO. 

Mr.  McClory. 
Mr.  LuKENS. 

Mr.   PIRNIE. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN  in  5  instances. 

Mr.  McClure. 

Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  GooDELL  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  RuPPE. 

Mrs.  DwYER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Adair. 

Mr.   GOODLING. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  in  two  In- 
stances. 
Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.    ROUDEBUSH. 

Mr.  Kleppe. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Montgomery)  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Friedel. 

Mr.  EviNS  of  Tennessee  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Ottinger  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Abbitt. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Dent  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Moorhead  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Eilberg. 
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Mr.  MAisxmAOA  In  four  Instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

Mr.  Chahlbs  H.  Wilson. 

Mr.  DcLSKi  tn  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Carey  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Annunzio. 

Mr.  Moss  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Clark  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Pattin  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Nichols. 

Mr.  Pascell  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rees  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Flood  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  RrvERS  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Pickle  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Tenzer. 

Mr.  Resnick  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Kastenmbier. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Olsen  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Adams. 

Mr.  Bennett  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi  In  six  ln.<?tances. 


for  lntem»Uonal  tr»n»port*tlon  of  property. 
to  facilitate  tbe  traosportatlon  of  such  prop- 
erty, mnd  for  other  purpoaes:  to  the  Com- 
mlttee  on  Iut«r«tate  ana  Koreinn  Commerce. 

1643.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, tranamtttlng  the  66th  Annual  Report 
of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30.  1961.  pursuant  to  the 
provlalona  of  6  VS.C.  804;  to  the  Committee 
on  Intersute  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1843.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, tranamlttlng  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  the  Consolidated  Farmers 
Home  AdmlnUuaUon  Act  of  llMJl.  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  loans  to  public 
bodies  which  upon  gale  by  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  shall  bear  taxable  Interest; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accordingly 
(at  4  o'clock  and  48  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  imtll  tomorrow.  Thurs- 
day. March  14.  1968,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1638.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  tbe  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  of  examination  of  financial  state- 
ments, fiscal  year  1987.  Commodity  Credit 
corporation.  E)epaxtment  of  Agriculture  (H. 
Doc  No  282 ».  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1837.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Properties  and  Instal- 
lations!, txansmitttng  a  notification  of  the 
location,  nature,  and  estimated  cost  of  cer- 
tain facilities  projects  proposed  to  be  under- 
taken for  the  Naval  Reserve,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  10  U.S.C.  2a33a(l)  and  to 
the  authority  delegated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

1838.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  transmitting  tbe  eco- 
nomic study  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion entitled  "Installment  Credit  and  Retail 
Sales  Practices  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Retailers";  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

1639.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  SUtes.  transmitting  a  report 
of  atctlons  taken  to  Improve  the  Government's 
methods  for  evaluating  vehicle  use  and  for 
estimating  vehicle  needs.  General  Services 
Administration;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

1640.  A  letter  from  the  SecreUry  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  extend  for  a  years  the  pro- 
gram of  research  and  development  under- 
taken by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  In 
high-speed  ground  transportation,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and   Foreign  Commerce. 

1841.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  and  foster  joint  rates 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  HJt.  14681.  A  bill 
to  declare  a  porUon  of  Boston  Inner  Harbor 
and  Fort  Point  Channel  nonnavlgable;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1187).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
mlnlstraUon.  House  ResoluUon  1027.  Resolu- 
Uon  providing  tor  the  expense  of  conducung 
studies  and  investigations  authorized  by  rule 
XIl8)  Incurred  by  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1168)    Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  ResoluUon  1046.  Resolu- 
tion to  provide  funds  for  the  further  ex- 
penses for  the  studies,  invesugatlons.  and 
inquinea  authorized  by  House  ResoluUon 
312  (Rept.  No.  116«).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 
Mr.  FRIEDEL;  Conunlttee  on  House  Ad- 
mlnlstraUon.  House  Resolution  1042.  Resolu- 
tion authorizing  the  expenditure  of  certain 
funds  for  the  expenses  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities:  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No    1170).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas:  Conunlttee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  H.R.  10477.  A  bUl  to  amend 
UUe  38  of  the  United  States  Code  so  as  to 
Increase  the  amount  of  home  loan  guarantee 
enUtlement  from  •7.500  to  tlO.OOO.  and  for 
other  purposes:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1171).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  ol  the  Union. 

Mr.  SISK:  Conunlttee  on  Rules.  House  Res- 
olution 1004.  Resolution  for  consideration  of 
HJl.  13641.  a  bill  to  prohibit  unfair  trade 
practices  affecting  producers  of  agricultural 
products  and  associations  of  such  producers, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1172).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  COLMKR:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1096.  Resolution  for  consideration 
of  H.R.  16224.  a  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  procurement  of  vessels  and  aircraft 
and  construction  of  shore  and  offshore  estab- 
llshmenu  for  the  Coast  Guard  (Rept.  No. 
1173).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MADDEN:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1096.  ResoluUon  for  consideration 
of  HH.  16384.  a  bill  to  provide  for  Increased 
partlclpaUon  by  the  United  States  In  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1174).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  ASHMORE;  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
mlnUtratlon  HJl.  16710  A  bill  to  amend  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  to  make  the  exemption 
from  the  prohibition  against  participation 
In  poUUcal  activities  applicable  to  the  Com- 
□Uasloner  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
members  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Coun- 
cil (Rept.  No  1175).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 


PUBLIC  pn.lJ^  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  A8PINALL  (by  request) : 
HH  16923.  A  bin   to  provide  for  the  co- 
operation between  the  Secretary  of  tbe  In- 
terior  and    the  States   with   respect   to   the 
future  regulaUon  of  surface  mining  opera- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes:   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BERRY; 
HH  16924    A  bin  to  amend  the  act  of  De- 
cemt>er  11.  1963  (77  Stat.  349);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr  CORMAN: 
U.R.  16925.  A   bill   to  provide  special  en- 
couragement to  veterans  to  pursue  a  public 
service  career  In  deprived  areas;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  AHalrs. 
By  Mr.  GILBERT: 
H.R.  16926    A   bill   to  amend   the  Internal 
Revenue   Code   of    1954   to   permit  funds   In 
custodial  accounts  treated  as  qualified  pen- 
sion trusts  to  be  Invested  In  stock  of  closed- 
end  regulated  Investment  companies;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr   HARRISON: 
H.R.  16927.  A  bill  to  amend  section  38  of 
the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920  with  respect 
to  the  disposition  of  the  proceeds  of  sales. 
bonuses,  royalties,  and  rentals  under  such 
act;   to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HOWARD: 
H  R.  16928.  A    bill    to   amend    the   Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  KARTH: 
BM.  16929.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  a  new  system  of  over- 
time compensation  for  postal  field  service  em- 
ployees,  to  eliminate  compensatory  time  lu 
the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  anu 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  KUPFERMAN : 
H.R.  15930.  A  bin  to  amend  section  212(ai 
(14)  of  the  in.nnigra.ttnn  and  Nationality  Act 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  ou 
the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  McCLURE: 
H.R.  16931.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  proceed  with  a  sup- 
plementary loan  to  the  King  Hill  Irrigation 
DUtrlct,   Idaho;    to  tbe  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MOSS - 
H.R.  16932.  A   bUl    to   amend   the   Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  prohibit  State  taxa- 
Uon  of  the  carriage  of  persons  In  air  trans- 
portation;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 
HJl.  15933.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  proto- 
type construction  of  a  commercial  super- 
sonic transport  airplane,  and  for  other  pur- 
ftoees;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Conunerce. 

ByMr.  PICKLE: 
H.R.  15934.  A  bUl  to  facUltate  equipment 
Interchange  between  and  among  the  several 
modes  of  transportation;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  16935.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  disciplinary  ac- 
tion against  employeet^  in  the  postal  field 
service  who  assault  other  employees  In  such 
service  In  tbe  performance  of  official  duties, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  QUIE: 
H.K  15038.  A  bill  to  enable  honey  pro- 
ducers to  finance  a  nationally  coordinated 
research  and  promotion  program  to  Improve 
their  compeUtlve  position  and  expand  their 
markets  for  honey;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 
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By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN : 
H.R.  16937.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  any 
uiunarrled  person  who  maintains  his  or  her 
own  home  shall  be  entitled  to  be  taxed  at 
the  rate  provided  for  the  head  of  a  house- 
hold; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H.R.  16938.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  from  8600 
to  $1,200  the  personal  Income  tax  exempUons 
of  a  taxpayer  (Including  the  exemption  for 
a  spouse,  the  exemptions  for  a  dependent, 
and  the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age 
and  blindness):  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  1 

By  Mr.  WALKER:| 
H.R.  16939.  A  bill  to  nmend  section  8c(2) 
(A)  of  the  Agricultural  MarkeUng  Agreement 
Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  so  as  to  Include 
Colorado,  Utah,  and  New  Mexico  among  the 
specified  St.ites  which  are  eligible  to  par- 
ticipate In  marketing  agreement  and  order 
programs  with  respect  to  apples;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 
H.R.  15940.  A  bill  to  Impose,  under  certain 
conditions.  Import  limitations  on  metr.1  ores 
or  metals  during  labor  disputes  affecting 
domestic  production  of  such  articles;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    CONYERS    (for    himself   and 
Mr.  OrriNGEa) : 
H.R.  16941.  A  bin  to  amend  the  public  as- 
sistance provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  assure  all  recipients  of  such  assibtance  (in 
conjunction  with  recent  social  security  bene- 
fit Increases)   an  average  Increase  of  $7.50  In 
the  total  amount  of  their  income  from  such 
assistance  and  other  sources;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  MeansJ 
ByMr.  DENT:      I 
H.R.  15942.  A  bill  to  Impose,  under  certain 
conditions,  import  limitations  on  metal  ores 
or    metals    during    labor    disputes    ullectlng 
domestic  production  of  such  articles:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FEIGHAN: 
H.R.  15943.  A  bill  to  Impose,  under  certain 
conditions,  import  limitations  on  metal  ores 
or    metals   during    labor   disputes    affecting 
domestic  production  of  such  articles;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By   Mr.   HALPEBN: 
H.R.  15944.  A  bill  making    a  supplemental 
appropriation  to  carry  out  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1968;   to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

By  Mr.  OLSEN: 
H.Ii.  15945.  A  bin  to  impose,  under  certain 
conditions,  import  limitations  on  metal  ores 
or   metals   during   labor   disputes    aflcctlng 
domestic  production  of  such  articles;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 
HJl.  15946.  A  bUl  making  a  supplemental 
appropriation  to  carry  out  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  dtirlng  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1968;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas: 
HJl.  15947.  A   bin   making  it  a  felony  to 
carry  or  attempt  to  carry  flirearms  or  explo- 
sives on  board  commercial  aircraft  and  to 
amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1968  so  as 
to  require  additional  precautionary  measures 
aboard  aircraft  in  the  Interest  of  the  safety 
of  the  traveling  public;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
H.R.  16948.  A  Wll  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  to  retrocede  certain  jurisdiction 
with  respect  to  the  Dablgren  Naval  Weapons 
Laboratory;    to   the   Committee   on    Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  STRATTON: 
HB.  15949.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  certain 
distressed  aliens;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary.  

By  Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD: 
HJl.  16950.  A  bin  to  extend  until  June  30, 
1970,  the  period  for  compliance  with  certain 


safety  standards  in  the  case  of  passenger  ves- 
sels operating  on  the  inland  rivers  and  water- 
ways; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

By   Mr.   McCLORY    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Stbatton.  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr.  McCui.- 
LOCH,    Mr.   DoNOHui,   Mr.   Gorman, 
Mr.  Smtth  of  New  York,  Mr.  Edwards 
of     California.     Mr.     Meskiix,     Mr. 
Sandman,  Mr.  Htjncate,  Mr.  Tknzeb, 
Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Eilbero,  Mr.  Moor- 
HKAD,  and  Mr.  Annunzio)  : 
H.R.  15951.  A  bin  to  provide  for  uniform 
annual  observances  of  certain  legal  public 
holidays  on  Mondays,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ASHBROOK: 
H.J.  Res.  1162.  Joint   resolution    proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  authority  of  the 
President  to  dispatch  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the   United   States   outside   of    the   United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  lii.  BEVILL: 
HJ.  Res.  1163.  Joint   resolution   proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United   States   prohlblUng    the    xise   of    the 
United  States  malls  for  the  transmission  of 
communications  hostUe  to  the  Constitution, 
laws,  and  form  of  government  of  the  United 
States  or  any  State;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN: 
H.J.  Res.  1164.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  relating 
to  the  elecOon  of  the  President  and  the  Vice 
President;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

n.J.  Res.  1165.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  pledge  of  allegiance  to  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CORMAN: 
H.J.  Res.  1166.  Joint  resolution  to  assist 
veterans  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  who  have  served  In  Vietnam  or  else- 
where In  obtaining  suitable  employment;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  GRAY: 
HJ.  Res.  1167.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  August  11.  1968,  as 
Family  Reunion  Day;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.J.  Res.  1168.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  week  beginning 
with     the    Svmday    immediately    following 
Easter  Sunday  of  each  year  as  National  Credit 
Week;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KUPFERMAN: 
H.J.  Res.  1169.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  week  beginning 
with     the     Sunday     Immediately     following 
Easter  Sunday  of  each  year  as  NaUonal  Credit 
Week;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
H.J.  Res.  1170.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  second  week  of 
May  of  each  year  as  National  School  Safety 
Patrol  Week:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  TIERNAN: 
H.J.  Res.  1171.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  Issuance  of  a  special  postage  stamp  in 
commemoration  of  Dr.  Enrico  Perml;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
ByMr.  CARTER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  685.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
tax-exempt  status  of  Interest  on  Industrial 
development  bonds  should  not  be  removed 
by  administrative  action;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CLARK: 
H.  Con.  Rt-s.  686.  Concurrent  resolution   to 
require  France  to  pay  Its  World  War  I  debt; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  COHELAN: 
H.    Con.   Res.    687.    Concurrent   resoluUon 
that  It  Is  tbe  sense  of  Congress  that  the  level 


of  VS.  forces  should  not  be  Increased  In  Viet- 
nam without  the  explicit  consent  of  the  Con- 
gress; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CONYERS ; 

H.  Con.  Res.  688.  Concurrent  resolution 
that  it  Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
United  States  should  not  Increase  its  military 
Involvement  In  Vietnam;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio: 

H.  Con.  Res.  689.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  settlement  of  the  indebtedness 
of  the  French  Republic  to  the  United  States 
made  by  the  World  War  Foreign  Debt  Com- 
mission and  approved  by  the  President;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  NICHOLS: 

H.  Con.  Res.  690.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  certain  proposed  regulations  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  relating  to  elimina- 
tion of  tax  exemptions  on  interest  paid  on 
Industrial  bonds;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York : 

H.  Con.  Res.  601.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
quiring appropriate  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress to  consider  and  report  whether  further 
congressional  action  Is  desirable  In  respect 
to  U.S.  policies  In  Southeast  Asia;  to  the 
(Committee  on  Rules. 

ByMr.  PATMAN: 

H.  Res.  1097.  Resolution  concerning  In- 
vestigation of  development  lending  in  Latin 
America  and  In  Asia;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

318.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, relative  to  payment  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  all  expenses  incurred  by  members 
of  the  medicare  program;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

319.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  rela- 
tive to  Including  a  cost  of  living  formula  in 
the  method  of  compuUng  payments  under 
social  security;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows ; 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
HJl.   15952.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Paul 
Hyppollte;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  15953.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Nicholas 
Novielll;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.   15954.  A  Wll  for  the  relief  of  Shun 
Chun  Fat  also  known  as  Shum  Chun  Fat 
Sang;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BEVILL: 
HJl.  15955.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  H.  A. 
Parr;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CAHILL: 
H.R.  15956.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  James 
Hldeakl    Buck;    to   the    Conunlttee   on   the 
Judlcary. 

By  Mr.  FINO: 
H.R.  15957.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Generoso 
D.  Duremdes,  MJD.,  his  wife  Janelle  B.  Dur- 
emdes,  MJ3.,  and  their  minor  child  Gene 
Duremdes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  GILBERT: 
HJl.  15958.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Lincoln 
Joseph  Barrow;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI : 
H.R.  15959.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Caterlna 
Scafuro;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  OUARA  of  Illinois: 

H.R.  15060.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Khazan 
Agrawal;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Maaaachusetts: 

H.R.  15861.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mario  de 
Sllva  Coeta;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJi.  15963.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Esther 
and  Albert  Yehros  and  their  minor  children; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  15963.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Jose  M. 
Montelro  Pontes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  PELLY : 

H.R.  15964.  A  bill  for  Uie  relief  of  Blbert  M. 
Crofoot  and  Roberta  Crofoot;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  POLLOCK: 

H.R.  15965.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lulgl 
PUcltelll;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr  REINECKS: 
HJi.   15966.   A   bUl   for  the  relief  of  Slna 
Pallahl  Oskoul:    to  the  Committee  on   the 
Judiciary. 

HJI.   16967.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Marc 
Mardocbe  Serfaty.   his   wife.   Hilda  Serfaty. 
and   their  son.  Anthony  Sebastian  Serfaty; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.    WHITTEN: 
HH.  15968.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Naomi 
Watklns;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WRIGHT: 
HJI.  15969.  A  bill  to  confer  US.  citizen- 
ship   posthumously    upon    Sp4    Klaus   Joeef 
Strauss:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ASHMORE: 
H.  Res.  1098.  Reaolutlon  to  refer  the  bill 
(HJI.   1624)    entitled  "A   bill  for  the  relief 
of  Sherman  Webb,  and  others"  to  the  Chief 


Commissioner  of  the  Court  of  Claims  pur- 
suant to  sections  1492  and  2609  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

261.  By  Mr.  DORN:  Petition  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  relative  to  trading 
with  the  enemy;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

262.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Mrs. 
Karoly  Clllanyl,  Budapest,  Hungary,  relative 
to  reimbursement  for  services  rendered;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
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SE^ATE^W ednesday,  March  13,  1968 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  DO.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

O  God  our  Father:  Thou  searcher  of 
men  s  hearts,  and  who  desirest  truth  In 
the  Inward  parts,  help  us  in  this  opening 
moment  of  a  new  day's  council,  to  draw 
near  to  Thee  in  tranquillity.  humUity, 
and  sincerity. 

Again  in  Thy  mercy  we  kneel  at  this 
altar  of  Thy  grace  with  the  sure  confi- 
dence of  Thy  servant  of  old,  as  he  poured 
out  his  soul,  declaring  'at  noon,  I  will 
pray  and  call  aloud  and  the  Lord  shall 
hear  my  voice." 

To  Thee  we  lift  our  hearts,  bringing 
nothing  but  our  need  and  the  adoration 
of  our  contrite  spirits.  From  Thy  hands 
we  have  received  the  gift  of  life,  the 
blessings  of  home  and  of  friendship,  and 
the  sacrament  of  beauty.  In  the  fullness 
of  Thy  mercy  Thou  hast  given  us  work 
to  do  and  the  strength  wherewith  to  do 
it. 

May  we  walk  with  Thee  in  the  bright 
fellowship  of  those  who  are  able  to  say 
at  the  last — I  have  fought  a  good  fight. 
I  have  kept  the  faith. 

We  ask  it  in  that  Name  which  is  above 
every  name.  Amen. 


President  of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE    FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  a  bill  <HJl.  14910)  to  amend 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934.  as 
amended,  to  give  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission  authority  to  pre- 
scribe regulations  for  the  manufacture, 
import,  sale,  shipment,  or  use  of  devices 
which  cause  harmful  interference  to 
radio  reception. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  I  H.R.  14910)  to  amend  the 
Commimications  Act  of  1934,  as  amend- 
ed, to  give  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  authority  to  prescribe  reg- 
ulations for  the  manufacture,  import, 
sale,  shipment,  or  use  of  devices  which 
cause  harmful  interference  to  radio  re- 
ception, was  read  twice  by  its  title  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day. March  12.  1968.  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 
The   PRESIDENT   pro   tempore   laid 
before   the  Senate   messages  from   the 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  and  the 
Subcommittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  Ihe  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Report  on  Certain  An>  Under  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Appropriation  Act  of  1968 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  con- 
fidential report  on  certain  aid  under  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Appropriation  Act  of  1968 
( with  an  accompanying  report ) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

Report  on  Reapportionment  of  an 
Appropriation 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law,  that  the  appropria- 
tion to  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  for 
"Limitation  on  salaries  and  expenses,"  for 
the  fiscal  year  1968,  had  been  apportioned  on 
a  basis  Indicating  a.  need  for  supplemental 
estimate  of  appropriations;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 
Statistical  Supplement,   Stockpile  Report 

A  letter  from  the  Director.  OlOce  of  Emer- 
gency Planning,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  Statistical  Supplement,  Stockpile 
Repwrt  to  the  Congress  for  the  period  ended 
December  31.  1967  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

Report  of  Military  Construction  Contracts 
Awarded  Without  Competttive  Biddino 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Commander  for 
Contracts,  Naval  Facilities  Engineering  Com- 
mand, Department  of  the  Navy,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  semi-annual  report  cov- 
ering contracts  awarded  on  other  than  a 
competitive  bid  basis  to  the  lowest  responsl- 
■  ble  bidder,  for  the  period  ended  December 
31,  1967  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Proposed  Pesticide  Legislation 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  transnUttlng  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  section  2  of  the 
act  of  August  1,  1958.  as  amended.  In  order 
to  prevent  or  minimize  injury  to  fish  and 
wildlife  from  the  use  of  Insecticides,  herbi- 
cides, fungicides,  and  other  pesticides  (with 
-Tn  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

Annual  Report  of  th«  Secretary  of 

Commerce 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Department 

of  Commerce,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 

the  55th  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  for 

the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1967  (with  an 


accompanying   report);    to   the    Committee 
on  Commerce. 

Report  of  the  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  the  review  of  the  Com- 
munity Action  Program  In  the  Los  Angeles 
Area  under  the  Econonilc  Opportunity  Act. 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  (with  an  ac- 
companying report):  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Proposing  Establishment  of  the  Potomac 
National  River 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Department 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  establish  the  Potomac 
National  River  in  the  States  of  Marj'land, 
Virginia,  and  West  Virginia,  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  Ulterior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Proposed  Regulation  of  Surface  Mining 
Operations 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Inter- 
ior, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  provide  for  the  cooperation  between 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  States 
with  respect  to  the  regulation  of  surface 
mining  operations  and  the  reclamation  of 
surface  mined  areas,  and  for  other  pvuposes 

(With   accompanying   papers);    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Proposed  Amendment  op  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Department 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  Federal  Wat- 
er Pollution  Control  Act.  as  amended  (with 
an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

Proposed  Amendment  op  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Department 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  Federal  Wat- 
er Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended,  re- 
lating to  the  construction  of  waste  treat- 
ment works,  and  to  the  conduct  of  water 
pollution  control  research,  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  city  council  of 
Seward,  Alaska,  prajrtng  for  the  enactment  of 
legislation  to  enable  the  firm  of  Samyang 
Fisheries.  Samyang  Navigation  and  Samyang 
Development  Co.,  Ltc,  of  Seoul,  Korea,  to 
establish  facilities  in  Seward,  Alaska;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

A  letter,  in  the  nature  of  a  petition,  from 
Gerald  T.  Cravey,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
remonstrating  against  the  proposed  appoint- 
ment of  Otto  Kemer,  of  Illinois,  to  be  U.S. 
circuit  judge  for  the  seventh  circuit;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


(See  the  Temarks  of  Mr.  Church  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.   YARBOROUGH    (for  himself, 
Mr.  Bttrdick,   Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Clark, 
Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  JAvrrs,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy   of    Massachusetts,    Mr.    Ken- 
nedy of  New  York,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr. 
Metcalf,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Moss.  Mr. 
Nelson,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Proxmire.  and 
Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey )  : 
S.  3149.  A  bill  to  amend  section  302(c)  of 
the  Labor-Management  Relations  Act,   1947, 
to   permit  employer   contributions   for   joint 
industry   promotion   of   products   In   certain 
instances  or  a  joint  committee  or  joint  board 
empowered    to    interpret    provisions    of    col- 
lective bargaining  agreements:   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Yarborough  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate   heading.) 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
McGee)  : 
S.  3150.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  applica- 
tion of  certain  credits  toward  annual  install- 
ments due  under  the  repayment  contract  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Deaver  Ir- 
rigation District.  Frannle  division,  Shor.hone 
project,  Wyoming,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hansen  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  wlilch  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  GRUENING: 
S.  3151.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Slu  Pong 
Chau,  Ting  Cheong  Liu,  Shlng  Kwun  Chan, 
Kwan  LI  Muk  Yan  Lau.  Wal  Wal  Pun,  Hang 
Kwonglam,  Flew  Mun  Wong,  Slu  Yan  Wong, 
Teh  Hslng  Huang,  Plng  Kwok;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RIBICOFF: 
S.  3152.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Seln  Lin;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MAGNUSON: 
S.  3153.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  B.  J.  Carney 
&  Co.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  THURMOND : 
S.  3154.  A  bill  relating  to  the  availability 
of  price  support  for  Flue-cured  tobacco  not 
bound  or  tied  In  separate  bundles;   to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Thurmond  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  JACKSON: 
S.J.  Res.  152.  A  joint  resolution  designat- 
ing the  second  Saturday  in  May  of  each  year 
as  National  Fire  Service  Recognition  Day, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows : 

Bv  Mr.  CHURCH: 
S.  3148.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  purchase, 
sale,  and  exchange  of  certain  lands  on  the 
Coeur  d'Alene  Indian  Reservation,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 


S.  3148— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL 
RELATING  TO  CERTAIN  LANDS 
ON  THE  COEUR  D'ALENE  INDIAN 
RESERVATION 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  purchase,  sale,  and  ex- 
change of  certain  lands  on  the  Coeur 
d'Alene  Indian  Reservation  in  Idaho. 

This  measm-e  has  as  its  pui-pose  the 
consolidation  of  land  within  the  reserva- 
tion into  the  ownership  of  the  tribe  and 
individual  tribal  members.  It  will  help 
attain  and  preserve  an  economic  land 
base  for  the  Indians,  serve  to  alleviate 
problems  of  Indian  heirship,  and  encom-- 
age  the  productive  leasing,  disposition 
and  other  use  of  tribal  lands. 

At  the  same  time,  it  will  protect 
against  any  further  incursion  on  the  tax 
base  of  Kootenai  and  Benewah  Counties, 
within  which  the  reservation  is  located, 
by  provisions  which  prevent  expansion  of 


the  total  acreage  of  nontaxable  Indian 
land. 

In  short,  this  bill  is  well-designed  to 
promote  land  consolidation  and  more  ef- 
ficient management  and  use,  all  to  the 
benefit  of  the  Indians,  while  it  also  pro- 
tects the  existing  tax  base  of  the  two 
counties  against  further  encroachment. 

Mr.  President,  the  Coeur  d'Alenes  are 
an  outstanding  tribe,  and  in  recent  years 
these  proud  people  have  made  consider- 
able progress  in  developing  their  re- 
sources and  expanding  their  economic 
base.  The  proposed  legislation  would  as- 
sist them  in  that  endeavor,  and  I  hope  it 
will  receive  early  and  favorable  action. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bin  (S.  3148)  to  authorize  the 
purchase,  sale,  and  exchange  of  certain 
lands  on  the  Coeur  d'Alene  Indian  Reser- 
vation, and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Church,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

S  3149— INTRODUCTION  OP  PRO- 
POSED BILL  RELATING  TO 
AMENDMENT  TO  SECTION  302(c) 
OP  THE  LABOR-MANAGEMENT 
RELATIONS  ACT 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference- 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  Senators 
BuRDicK,  Case,  Clark,  Hatfield,  Javits, 
Kennedy  of  Massachusetts,  Kennedy  of 
New  York.  McGee.  Metcalf.  Morse, 
Moss.  Nelson.  Pell,  Proxmire.  and 
Williams  of  New  Jersey — a  bill  to 
amend  section  302(c)  of  the  Labor- 
Management  Relations  Act  in  order  to 
allow  management  and  labor  to  bargain 
collectively  over  the  establishment  of 
jointly  administered  industry  promotion 
funds  and  programs  for  joint  committees 
or  joint  boards  empowered  to  interpret 
and  decide  arbitration  cases  arising  out 
of  the  provisions  of  collective  bargain- 
ing agreements.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3149)  to  amend  section 
302(c)  of  the  Labor-Management  Rela- 
tions Act,  1947,  to  permit  employer  con- 
tributions for  joint  industry  promotion 
of  products  in  certain  instances  or  a 
joint  committee  or  joint  board  empow- 
ered to  interpret  provisions  of  collective- 
bargaining  agreements,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Yarborough  (for  himself  and  other 
Senators),  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3149 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 302(c)  of  the  Labor-Management  Rela- 
tions Act,  1947,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"or  (6)"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(6)". 
and  by  adding  immediately  before  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ";  or  (7) 
with   respect   to   woney   or   other   thing   of 
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value  paid  by  any  employer  or  the  construc- 
tion Industry  to  a  trust  fund  establUhed  by 
such    representative    for    the   purpose   of   a 
Joint    Industry    promotional    program    or    a 
Joint  committee  or  Joint  board  empowered 
to  Interpret  provisions  of  collective  bargain- 
ing agreements:  Provided.  That  (a)  In  rela- 
tion  to   a   Joint   Industry   promotional   pro- 
gram such  payments  as  are  Intended  to  be 
used  for  defraying   the  cost  and   expenses 
thereof  are  made  to  a  separate  trtist  which 
provides   that   the   funds  held   therein   can- 
not  be   used    for   any    purpose   other   than 
for  product  and  product  application  research 
and  development,  product  and  product  ap- 
plication market  development,  promotion  of 
product  and  product  application  with  archi- 
tects, engineers,  and  Government  contract- 
ing  offlcials.   product    and   product   applica- 
tion public  relat.ons.  publication  of  product 
nnd  product  application  technical  Informa- 
tion and  data:   Provided.  That  no  labor  or- 
ganization or  employer  shall  be  required  to 
bargain  on  the  estcjbllshment  of  any  such 
pro-^ram.  and  refusnl  to  do  so  shall  not  con- 
stitute an  unfair  labor  practice,  (b)   In  rela- 
tion   to   a   Joint   committee   or   Joint   board 
empowered   to    interpret    provisions   of   col- 
lective bargaining  agreements  such  payments 
as  are  Intended  to  be  used  for  defraying  the 
cost   and    expenses    thereof   are    made    to   a 
separate  trust  which  provides  that  the  funds 
held   therein  cannot  be  used  for  any  pur- 
pose other   than  the  InterpreUng  of   provi- 
sions   of    collective    bargaining    agreements 
and  to  resolve  and  determine  Issues  arising 
from    disputes    regarding    provisions    of    a 
collective    bargaining,    providing    that    the 
tlndlngs  and/or  determinations  of  such  com- 
mittee or  tKtard   are  binding  on  all  parties 
concerned:   ProiHded.  That  no  labor  organi- 
zation or  employer  shall  be  required  to  bar- 
gain on  the  establishment  of  any  trust  fund 
pursuant  to  this  clause  (b).  and  refusal  to 
do  so  shall   not  constitute  an  unfair  labor 
practice,  (c)   Such  funds  shall  not  be  com- 
mingled  with   any  other   funds   or   used   In 
any  maimer  to  share  expenses  or  otherwise 
defray   the   erst   of   programs   that   are   em- 
ployer  or   management   functions   or   labor 
organization    fanctions.    and    that    the    re- 
quirements of  clause   (B)    of  the  proviso  to 
clause  (5)   of  this  subsection  shall  apply  to 
such  trust  fund  as  well  as  the  requirements 
of  the  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure 
Act  (except  anj    which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines are  not  applicable  to  trust  funds  of 
the  type  to  which  this  clause  applies)." 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President, 
section  302  of  the  Labor-Management 
Relations  Act — restrictions  on  payments 
to  employee  representatives — prohibits 
all  payments  by  employers  to  employee 
representatives  tor  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion are  specifically  excepted  in  this 
section.  The  purposes  of  this  section  are 
to  eliminate  bribery,  extortion,  shake- 
downs, "sweetheart  contracts."  and  oth- 
er corrupt  practices  and  to  protect  the 
Interests  of  beneficiaries  of  lawful  em- 
ployer-supported ftmds. 

Among  the  lawful  funds  are  those  es- 
tablished for  medical  or  hospital  care, 
pensions  on  retirement  or  death  of  em- 
ployees, compensation  for  injuries  or  Ill- 
ness resulting  from  occupational  activity 
or  insurance  to  provide  any  of  the  fore- 
going, or  unemployment  benefits  or  life 
insurance,  disability  and  sickness  in- 
surance, or  accident  insurance,  pooled 
vacations,  holiday,  severance  or  similar 
benefits,  or  apprenticeship  or  other 
training  programs.  I  recently  Introduced 
a  bill  to  allow  funds  for  scholarships  and 
child  care  centers.  S.  2704.  on  which  we 
have  completed  our  public  hearings. 


Recent  judicial  decisions  have  de- 
clared that  employer  contributions  to 
product  promotion  programs  adminis- 
tered jointly  by  trustees  representing 
labor  and  management  are  outside  of  the 
scope  of  exceptions  to  section  302.  Prod- 
uct promotion  programs  are  not  unlaw- 
ful. Collective  bargaining  on  the  subject 
of  product  promotion  programs  is  not 
unlawful.  But  joint  labor-management 
administration  of  such  programs  is  im- 
lawf  ul  because  the  courts  have  ruled  that 
this  is  a  restricted  payment  to  employee 
representatives    prohibited    by    section 

302. 

This  bill  would  add  two  more  specmc 
exceptions  to  section  302— jointly  ad- 
ministered product  promotion  programs 
and  jointly  administered  committees  for 
the  interpretation  of  collective  bargain- 
ing agreements — thereby  legalizing  such 
Jointly  administered  programs. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  the  pro- 
grams encompassed  in  this  bill  were  not, 
as  I  understand  It.  prescribed  as  a  mat- 
ter of  public  policy,  but  rather  by  the 
nature  of  the  drafting  of  section  302.  The 
Ninth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  stated 
in  Cement  JUdasons  v.  Paramount  Plas- 
tering (310  F.  2d  179) : 

We  do  not  quarrel  In  the  slightest  with 
the  laudable  objectives  of  the  trust  amicably 
created  by  labor  and  management  in  this 
case.  We  sympathize  with  the  efforts  of  both 
lat>or  and  management  to  solve  a  vexing  In- 
dustry problem. 

•  •  •  •  • 

But  like  so  many  of  such  present-day  prob- 
lems, our  duty  Is  to  rule  In  accordance  with 
that  which  the  Congress  In  Its  wisdom  has 
seen  at  to  enact.  We  cannot  widen  the  door 
when  the  door  sill  has  been  carefully  tailored 
by  the  representatives  In  Congress.  The  re- 
lief sotight  by  the  appellants  herein  must  be 
found  In  congreselonal  and  not  judicial  ac- 
tion. 

By  enacting  a  general  prohibition  and 
then  setting  forth  certain  specific  ex- 
ceptions, the  Congress  impliedly  prohib- 
ited everything  not  excepted.  In  1959 
section  302  was  amended  to  except  pooled 
vacations,  holiday,  severance  or  similar 
benefits,  or  apprenticeship  or  other  train- 
ing programs.  The  present  amendment 
Is  made  necessary  by  this  drafting  tech- 
nique. 

Industry  advancement  funds  are  not 
made  Illegal  by  section  302.  Nor  does 
section  302  prescribe  collective  bargain- 
ing regarding  such  Industry  funds.  In 
fact,  there  are  thousands  of  such  funds 
in  existence  today.  Many  of  these  are  In- 
corporated into  collective  bargaining 
agreements.  Many  are  financed  through 
the  collective  bargaining  mechanism. 
Contributions  are  frequently  based  on 
the  number  of,  and  hours  worked  by. 
craft  employees  of  each  employer.  It  is 
presently  unlawful,  however,  to  jointly 
administer  such  programs. 

There  Is  no  objection  to  unilaterally 
administered  advancement  programs.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  public  policy  which 
favors  Government  intervention  In  the 
collective  bargaining  process  so  as  to 
prevent  the  establishment  of  jointly  ad- 
ministered fimds  for  programs  of  product 
promotion.  The  issue  Is.  simply,  should 
the  Congress  interfere  with  free,  private 
negotiations  between  labor  and  manage- 
ment to  develop  mutually  beneficial  joint 


proerramB.  With  the  abundance  of  safe- 
guards provided  for  the  protection  of 
such  funds,  the  answer  Is  clearly  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  not  say  to 
labor  and  management  that.  In  their 
wisdom,  they  cannot  establish  programs 
which  they  deem  to  be  to  their  mutual 
advantage. 

It  Is  no  more  than  a  shibboleth  to 
cry  "management  prerogative."  The 
ability  of  an  Indn-stry  to  meet  changing 
conditions  affects  the  employees'  oppor- 
tunities in  the  long  run.  The  settlement 
of  disputes  affects  the  employees'  inter- 
est immediately.  Opponents  cannot  claim 
that  this  is  a  management  function  sole- 
ly and  then  utilize  the  collective  bargain- 
ing to  carry  out  their  program.  When  a 
certain  number  of  cents  per  hour  are 
paid  by  management  into  an  advance- 
ment fund  by  virtue  of  a  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement  It  Is  of  Interest  to 
labor  organizations. 

The  bill  reaffirms  the  position  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  by  de- 
clarln<?  that  these  joint  programs  will  be 
permissive,  not  mandatory,  subjects  of 
collective  bargaining.  It  will  not  be  an 
unfair  labor  practice  to  refuse  to  bargain 
over  such  matters.  The  promotion  pro- 
grams that  this  bill  refers  to  are  product 
promotion  programs.  For  example,  the 
Operative  Plasterers  and  Csment  Masons 
might  choose  to  promote  plaster  through 
a  jointly  administered  program.  Other 
contractors  and  craft  unions  might 
choose  to  promote  the  use  of  other  ma- 
terials. It  is  the  purpose  of  the  bill  to 
permit  th's.  However,  if  a  particular  em- 
ployer did  not  wish  to  bargain  about  this 
matter,  no  one  could  force  him  to  and 
If  a  union  tried.  It  would  be  the  union 
which  would  be  committing  an  unfair 
labor  practice. 

The  bill  also  permits  employer  contri- 
butions to  joint  labor-management  pro- 
grams for  the  establishment  of  joint 
labor-management  committees  to  resolve 
issues  arising  from  dlsoutes  regarding  the 
interpretation  of  collective  bargaining 
agreements  where  such  determinations 
are  binding  upon  all  parties  concerned. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  subcommittee 
win  find  the  time  in  the  near  future  to 
hold  hearings  on  this  matter,  so  that 
everyone  Interested  in  this  legislation  will 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  present  their 
views  on  this  matter. 
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S  3150— INTRODUCTION  OP  LEGIS- 
LATION FOR  DEAVER  IRRIGA'nON 
DISTRICT 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  application  of  certain 
credits  toward  annual  Installments  due 
under  the  repayment  contract  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Deaver  Irri- 
gation District,  Prannle  division,  Sho- 
shone project,  Wyoming. 

This  legislation  was  drsifted  at  my  re- 
quest by  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
I  have  received  correspondence  from  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  from  the 
Deaver  Irrigation  District  which  sets  out 
in  detail  the  need  for  this  legislation.  I 
urge  Its  speedy  enactment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  cor- 
respondence which  I  have  mentioned  be 


included  in  the  Record  following  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  let- 
ters will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bin  (8.  3150)  to  provide  for  the 
application  of  certain  credits  toward  an- 
nual InstaUments  due  under  the  repay- 
ment contract  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Deaver  Irrigation  District,  Pran- 
nle division,  Shoshone  project,  Wyoming, 
and  for  other  purposes  introduced  by  Mr. 
Hansen  (for  himself  and  Mr.  McGee), 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

The  letters,  presented  by  Mr.  Hansen, 
are  as  follows : 

U.."^.  Department  or  thb  Interior, 
BrrREAT.'  OF  Reclamation, 
Washington.  D.C..  January  17,  1968. 
Hon.  Clifford  P.  Hansen, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hansen:  This  U  to  supple- 
ment our  December  14,  1967,  acknowledg- 
ment of  your  letter  of  December  8,  1967,  con- 
cerning a  letter  you  received  from  the 
Deaver  Irrigation  District  of  the  Prannle 
Division,  Shoshone  Project.  Wyoming.  The 
District  is  requesting  special  legislation  to 
permit  the  application  of  certain  credits  to- 
ward Its  current  repaying  Installments  so 
that  It  may  finance  Its  share  of  the  rehabili- 
tation of  Corbett  Txinnel. 

Tlie  District's  request  concerns  the  credit- 
ing of  revenues  accumulated  from  the  sale 
fif  townsltcs  and  the  leasing  and  sale  of 
project  land  accumulated  prior  to  Decem- 
ber 31.  1929.  These  funds  total  $51,829.11 
and  have  been  credited  to  the  Dlstrlcfs  con- 
.'tructlon  coFt  obligation  to  the  United 
States  under  terms  of  the  Dlstrlcfs  repay- 
ment contract,  dated  November  14.  1959,  ap- 
proved by  the  Act  of  October  27,  1949  (63 
Stat.  941).  As  these  revenues  were  earned 
prior  to  the  assumption  of  the  operation 
and  maintenance  responsibility  for  the 
Frannle  Division  by  the  District.  Subsection 
I  of  the  Act  of  December  5,  1924  (43  Stat. 
703 ) ,  provides  the  revenues  are  to  be  applied 
n  reduce  the  total  contractual  obligation. 
Had  these  revenues  been  earned  subsequent 
to  December  31.  1929.  when  the  District  took 
(iver  the  operating  responsibility,  they  would 
be  applied  annually  to  the  current  construc- 
tion charge  installment. 

The  rehablUtetlon  of  the  Corbett  Tunnel 
is  a  necessary  program.  It  Is  planned  for  ac- 
complishment using  regular  operation  and 
maintenance  forces  with  costs  shared  be- 
tween the  Shoshone  Irrigation  District  and 
the  Deaver  Irrigation  District.  Preliminary 
cost  studies  Indicate  that  the  re-surfacing  of 
the  tunnel  floor  will  cost  $164,285  of  which 
$115,000  would  be  borne  by  the  Shoshone 
Irrigation  District,  and  $49,286  by  the  Deaver 
Irrigation  District.  Offlcials  of  both  districts 
have  Indicated  that  the  work  can  most  effi- 
ciently and  economically  be  performed  over 
a  period  of  about  7  years  with  their  labor 
and  equipment  during  off-season  periods.  We 
concur  that  this  proposal  would  offer  sub- 
stantial savings  and  result  In  satisfactory 
rehabilitation  of  this  feature. 

Corbett  Tunnel  consists  of  a  horspshoe  .sec- 
tion 10.75  feet  high,  11.5  feet  wide,  and  17.357 
feet  long.  It  Is  the  first  Unit  In  the  Garland 
Division  distribution  system  and  heads  at  the 
left  abutment  of  Corbett  Diversion  Dam.  The 
tunnel  Is  built  through  reaches  of  a  con- 
glomerate of  gravels  and  clays,  shales  and 
sandstones,  and  was  lined  with  concrete  9 
Inches  thlclt  when  built  between  1906-1908. 
First  water  was  diverted  through  It  In  April 
1908. 


By  1917  river  gravels  had  eroded  the  Invert 
and  reduced  the  capacity  of  the  tunnel  from 
1,000  cfs  to  about  900  cfs.  During  the  winter 
of  1917-1918,  the  invert  was  paved  with  a 
mortar  of  sand  and  portland  cement.  This 
mortar  overlay  has  gradually  eroded  and  the 
rough  floor  has  been  reexposed.  In  February 
1963,  commissioners  from  both  the  Deaver 
and  Shoshone  Irrigation  Districts  and  en- 
gineers from  the  Bureau  thoroughly  exam- 
ined the  tunnel.  It  was  agreed  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  tunnel  was  not  critical  or  haz- 
ardous, but  that  the  Invert  would  require 
resurfacing  to  restore  capacity  flows.  Some 
seepage  Into  the  tunnel  Is  occurring  and  has 
Increased  since  1948  when  application  of 
water  to  lands  uphill  from  the  tunnel  in- 
creased the  accumulation  of  ground  water. 

The  Bureau's  Chief  Engineer  has  recom- 
mended covering  the  invert  with  new  con- 
crete to  a  minimum  thickness  of  1  inch. 
This  new  floor  will  be  placed  to  the  contour 
of  the  original  Invert  on  a  properly  cleaned 
surface.  This  type  of  program  can  be  ac- 
complUhed  by  the  districts  In  conjunction 
with  their  normal  maintenance  program. 

The  Shoshone  Irrigation  District  can  han- 
dle the  repayment  of  costs  through  normal 
assessment  procedures.  However,  the  Frannle 
Division  Is  a  small  project,  and  productivity 
of  the  agricultural  lands  Is  relatively  low. 
Gross  crop  value  per  irrigated  acre  ranged 
from  $36  to  about  $46  over  the  past  5  years 
with  an  average  value  of  $41  as  compared 
to  $85  for  the  Shoshone  District.  Despite  this 
marglnallty  In  gross  crop  Income,  the  Deaver 
Irrigation  District  has  maintained  repayment 
contract  obligations.  The  District  has  been 
highly  cooperative  in  all  matters  in  operation 
and  maintenance.  The  District's  assumption 
of  the  $49,285  rehabilitation  work  would  re- 
sult m  an  Increase  in  Its  construction  assess- 
ments and  according  to  the  District  offlcials 
would  create  financial  distress  among  the 
water  users. 

A  rehabilitation  and  betterment  loan  un- 
der the  Act  of  October  7.  1949  (63  Stat.  724). 
has  been  discussed  with  the  Deaver  Irriga- 
tion District  officials  as  a  means  of  financing 
the  repairs  to  the  tunnel.  Details  of  the  fi- 
nancing arrangements  had  not  been  worked 
out  when  the  District  received  notice  of  the 
crediting  of  Its  obligation  In  an  amount  al- 
most equal  to  estimates  of  Its  share  of  repair 
costs.  The  District  proposed  using  the  credit 
for  the  repairs,  and  when  told  present  law 
did  not  permit  this,  chose  to  request  legisla- 
tive aid.  The  use  of  the  credits  In  this  manner 
could  prove  to  be  a  practical  solution  to  a 
difficult  financial  situation. 

We  hop«  this  Information  has  been  helpful 
to  you.  If  we  can  be  of  further  assistance, 
please  let  us  know. 

Sincerely  yours. 

N.  B.  Bennett.  Jr., 
Acting  Commissioner. 


Deaver  Irrigation  District, 
Deaver,  Wyo.,  November  27,  1967. 
Hon.  Senator  Clifford  Hansen. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hansen:  The  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  advised  this  District  on  August 
20,  1967  that  $51,829.11  had  been  accumu- 
lated In  revenues  from  the  sale  of  townsltes 
and  the  leasing  and  sale  of  project  lands  on 
the  Frannle  Division  of  the  Shoshone  Proj- 
ect prior  to  this  Dlstrlcfs  taking  over  the 
operation  and  maintenance  of  the  Frannle 
Division  on  December  31,  1929.  Under  Sub- 
section I  of  the  Act  of  December  5,  1924  (43 
U.S.C.  501)  this  District  Is  entitled  to  have 
these  revenues  applied  on  Its  project  con- 
struction cost  obligation  to  the  United  States 
under  Its  repayment  contract  with  the 
United  States  dated  November  14.  1949  and 
approved  by  the  Act  of  Congress  of  October 
27,  1949  (P.L.  419.  81st  Congress,  First  Ses- 
sion) . 


Since  these  revenues  were  earned  before 
our  District  took  over  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  Frannle  Division,  Sub- 
section I  of  the  Act  of  December  5,  1924  re- 
quires that  they  be  applied  to  the  Dlstrlcfs 
total  construction  cost  obligation.  Had  the 
revenues  been  earned  after  our  District  took 
over  such  operation  and  maintenance,  the 
revenues  could  be  applied  on  the  current 
construction  charge  installments  which  the 
District  makes  to  the  United  States  under  Its 
contract  of  November  14,  1949.  In  other 
words,  revenues  earned  before  our  District 
took  over  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
Frannle  Division  must  be  applied  on  the 
tall-end  of  the  construction  charge  obliga- 
tion, whereas  revenues  earned  after  our  Dis- 
trict took  over  such  operation  and  mainte- 
nance may  be  applied  on  the  construction 
charge  obligations  now  falling  due. 

During  this  same  year,  our  Irrigation  Dis- 
trict has  been  advised  that  Its  estimated 
share  of  the  cost  of  urgently  needed  re- 
habilitation of  the  Corbett  Tunnel,  which 
serves  the  Shoshone  Project.  Including  lands 
of  our  District,  will  be  at  least  $50,000  and 
that  this  estimate  must  be  paid  In  Install- 
ments over  the  next  seven  years.  Such  new 
payments  will  be  a  real  hardship  to  the 
farmers  of  our  District  since  they  are  experi- 
encing the  same  economic  difficulties  as  those 
being  experienced  by  other  farmers  In  the 
West. 

It  would  be  greatly  helpful  to  the  farmers 
of  our  District  If  the  $51,829.11  credit  could 
bo  applied  to  our  construction  cost  Install- 
ments payable  to  the  United  States  over  the 
next  seven  years.  Our  District  could  then  pay 
Ite  share  of  the  urgent  rehabilitation  costa 
of  the  Corbett  Tunnel  without  a  substantial 
increase  In  Its  water  charges. 

Everyone  should  benefit  from  this  ar- 
rangement. The  Government,  which  owns  the 
Corbett  Tunnel,  would  get  a  reconstructed 
and  completely  safe  water  facility  as  security 
for  Its  reclamation  construction  cost  Invest- 
ment. The  farmers  would  get  the  benefit 
from  such  facility  wltHout  the  burden  of  new 
and  additional  water  charges  which  would 
prove  critical  to  staying  In  business.  And 
the  Congress  would  not  have  to  advance  the 
Irrigation  District  additional  moneys  for  re- 
habilitating the  Corbett  Tunnel. 

This  arrangement,  however,  will  need  to  be 
approved  bv  Congress.  To  get  this  approval 
we  need  legislation  which  would  provide 
something  along  the  following  lines: 

"Appropriate  portions  of  revenues  of  $51.- 
829.11  from  the  sale  of  townsltes  and  the 
leasing  and  sale  of  project  land  accumulated 
prior  to  December  31,  1929  on  the  Frannle 
Division  of  the  Shoshone  Project,  may  be  ap- 
plied bv  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  a 
credit  on  the  current  and  six  next  succeeding 
construction  charge  Installments  of  the 
Deaver  Irrigation  District  under  Its  repay- 
ment contract  approved  by  the  Act  of  Octo- 
ber 27,  1949  (62  Stat.  941 ) ." 

We  would  appreciate  It  very  much  If  we 
could  get  your  help  In  securing  the  needed 
Congressional  approval  for  applying  the  rev- 
enues as  above  suggested. 
Sincerely  yours, 

VlROEL  C.  ZWEMER, 

Chairman,  Board  of  Commissioners. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOW^[,X>P 

BJLJJS 
Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
Printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  FoncI,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  fMr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  InouyeI,  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monronev],  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young! ,  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Ran- 
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dolph],  and  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Hartkk)  be  added  as  cosponsors  of 
the  bill  (S.  2932)  to  clarify  and  other- 
wise amend  the  Poultry  Products  Inspec- 
tion Act,  to  provide  for  cooperation  with 
appropriate  State  agencies  with  respect 
to  State  poultry  products  inspection  pro- 
grams, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  Picsident.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  I  Mr.  Cooper  I  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  bill  >3.  2871)  to  amend 
the  National  School  Lunch  Act.  to 
strengthen  and  expand  food  service  pro- 
grams for  children  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
urianlmous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Tower  1  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill  t  S.  2970  >  to  establish 
an  independent  Office  of  Government 
Procedure  to  assist  the  ConRress  in  its 
oversight  of  the  execution  of  statutes 
enacted  by  the  Congress,  the  evaluation 
of  procedures  of  executive  and  independ- 
ent agencies  of  the  Government,  and  the 
adoption  of  improved  means  to  carry 
Into  effect  the  policies  of  the  Congress. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  B.\RTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton  1  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  <S.  3102)  to 
postpone  for  2  years  the  date  on  which 
passenger  vessels  operating  solely  on  the 
inland  rivers  and  waterways  must  com- 
ply with  certain  safety  standards. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  IMr  Mond.aleI.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that,  at  its  next  printing, 
the  name  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  BurdickJ  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  <S. 
2527'  to  encourage  the  movement  of 
butter  into  domestic  commercial  mar- 
kets. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ELIMINATION  OF  RESERVE  RE- 
QUIREMENTS—AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    614 

Mr  TOWER  <for  himself,  Mr.  Dom- 
iNicK  and  Mr.  Fannin  >  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
them.  Jointly,  to  the  bill— H.R.  14743— to 
eliminate  the  reserve  requirements  for 
Federal  Reserve  notes  and  for  U.S.  notes 
and  Treasury  notes  of  1890.  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

NOTICE  OF  PUBLIC  HEARINGS  BY 
THE  JUDICIARY  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  CRIMINAL  LAWS  AND  PROCE- 
DURES 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate  and  other  in- 


terested persons.  I  announce  that  public 
hearings  will  be  held  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures  on 
S.  1760.  a  bill  to  abolish  the  death  penalty 
under  all  laws  of  the  United  States.  I  in- 
troduced this  bill — along  with  12  cospon- 
sors— on  May  11.  1967.  The  hearings  will 
be  held  on  March  20  and  21,  in  room 
1318.  New  Senate  Office  Building,  begin- 
ning at  10  a.m.  each  day.  The  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee.  Senator  McClel- 
LAN,  has  asked  that  I  conduct  the 
hearings  during  these  2  days.  Persons  de- 
siring further  information  should  con- 
tact the  subcommittee  clerk  on  extension 
3281  or  5373. 


Mr. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING 
RIBICOPF.    Mr.    President,    the 


Subcommittee  on  Executive  Reorganiza- 
tion has  rescheduled  hearings  on  S.  2865 
for  March  29  at  10  a.m.  in  room  31  lO  in 
the  New  Senate  Office  Building.  At  that 
time  we  will  hear  from  representatives 
of  General  Motors  Corp..  Ford  Motor  Co., 
Chrysler  Corp.  and  American  Motors. 


A  VALUABLE  CONTRIBUTION  TO 
THE    VIETNAM    DEBATE 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  New 
York  Times  on  Sunday  published  an  ex- 
cellent review  of  the  new  book.  "Vietnam 
Folly."  by  our  colleague.  Senator  Ernest 
GRtTENiNG  of  Alaska  and  his  legislative 
assistant.  Herbert  W.  Beaser. 

As  the  review  makes  clear,  this  new 
book  is  an  excellent  contribution  to  the 
debate  which  now  surrounds  the  nature 
of  our  involvement  in  Vietnam.  Its  docu- 
mentation is  impressive.  Page  by  page, 
item  by  item,  it  covers  our  involvement 
in  Vietnam  from  the  fall  of  the  French 
at  Dien  Bien  Phu  in  1954  to  our  cur- 
rent presence  there.  This  book,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, should  have  the  attention  of  all 
concerned  Americans. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Times  review  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  review 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

An  Inventory  or  Arguments 
(  "Vietnam  Folly."  By  Ernest  Gruening  and 
Herbert  Wilton   Beaser.  664  pp.  Washing- 
ton:  The  National  Press    $8.95  > 
(By  Joseph  Buttlnger.  author  of  a  recently 
published   two-volume  history  of  colonial 
and  contemporary  Vietnam  entitled  "Vlet- 
n.tm:    .'V  Dragon  Embattled") 
In  1954,  when  the  buttle  for  Dienblenphu 
and  the  Geneva  Conference  brought  Vietnam 
to  the  attention  of  a  wider  public,  a  single 
book  was  ax'allable  to  the  .American  reader 
who   wanted    to    inform    himself    about    'he 
background  of  these  events:   Ellen  J    Ham- 
mers "The  Struggle   for   Indochina."  Since 
then    several    hundred    books    dealing    with 
Vietnam  have  appeared  in  English  here  and 
abroad. 

Some  of  these  are  .scholarly  works  on  Viet- 
namese history;  a  dozen  or  so  are  novels,  po- 
litically inspired  and  Including^  surprisingly, 
some  of  remarkable  literary  merit.  But  most 
of  them  are  conceriied  with  current  events 
and  with  United  States  policy  and  military 
intervention  m  Vietnam.  The  nature  of  the 
subject  m.ikes  the  latter  category  of  books 
essentially  polemical,  whether  they  are  politi- 
cal history.  Journalistic  reportage,  military 
analysis  or  mere  exhortations  either  to  per- 


sist In  or  10  abandon  the  course  the  United 
States  Is  pursuing  In  Vietnam. 

■  Vietnam  Folly"'  by  Senator  Ernest  Gruen- 
ing and  his  legislative  director  Herbert  VV 
Beaser  belongs  to  the  category  of  frankly 
polemical  works.  Since  Gruening  has  lontr 
been  known  as  one  of  the  most  outspoken 
opponents  of  American  Involvement  in  Viet- 
nam, it  comes  as  no  surprise  that  this  book 
is  prlmar.ly  an  attack  on  the  Viematu  policy 
of  President  Johnson. 

As  the  most  complete  Inventory  of  cur- 
rent arguments  against  United  States  in- 
volvement m  Vietnam.  "Vietnam  Folly '  is 
above  all  a  very  useful  book.  It  should  be 
welcome  not  only  to  the  opponents  of  John- 
son but  also  to  his  supporters:  nowhere  else 
will  they  And  so  comprehensive  a  collection 
of  the  arguments  on  which  opposition 
against  the  war  Is  generally  based.  Much  oi 
the  material  collected  by  the  authors,  al- 
though not  really  new,  has  not  been  made 
known  by  the  press  to  the  American  public. 
While  this  makes  "Vietnam  Polly"  both  use- 
ful and  politically  Important,  it  does  not 
make  it  as  good  a  book  as  it  could  liave 
been. 

The  volume  was  obviously  put  together  in 
great  haste:  it  is  poorly  organized  and  con- 
tains many  unnecessary  repetitions.  Of  its 
664  pages.  243  are  taken  up  by  32  appendi.xes 
containing  material  either  largely  available 
In  other  books  or  well-known  from  America's 
leading  newspapers.  Apart  from  Its  excellent 
documentation,  the  book  lacks  any  kind  of 
literary  merit.  It  would  not  be  unfair  to  say 
that  "Vietnam  Polly."  although  in  appear- 
ance a  very  substantial  book.  is.  really  a  gi- 
gantic political  pamphlet.  As  such,  however. 
It  Is  more  Impressive  than  anything  of  its 
kind  so  far  published  In  the  United  States 

The  wide  range,  if  not  always  the  power 
of  argument.  Is  indeed  the  main  virtue  oi 
this  book.  It  covers  all  significant  events  from 
the  negotiations  at  Geneva  in  1954  to  the 
latest  "peace  offensives"  out  of  Washington. 
from  the  modest  beginnings  of  U.S.  Involve- 
ment In  Vietnam  to  the  last  steps  m  "open- 
ended  escalation,'"  from  the  tragedy  of  Diem 
to  the  farce  of  Ky,  from  the  cost  of  the  war 
to  the  corruption  In  South  Vietnam,  (rum 
the  outbreak  of  the  insurgency  in  the  South 
to  the  Increased  infiltration  of  men  and  ma- 
terial by  Hanoi,  and  from  the  earliest  French 
predictions  of  Impending  victory  against  the 
Vletminh  during  the  Indochina  war  in  1047 
to  the  rosy  picture  of  progress  against  the 
Vletcong  painted  by  General  Westmoreland 
In  1967.  Very  little  of  Importance  has  been 
omitted  by  the  angry  authors.  Their  indigna- 
tion. In  spite  of  a  strong  moral  undertone,  is 
primarily  directed  at  the  folly  of  it  all;  thev 
are  coavlnced  that  nothing  that  happens  m 
South  Vietnam  threatens  or  jeopardizes  the 
security  of  the  United  States. " 

Gruening  and  Beaser  show  once  again 
that  United  States  military  Intervention  In 
Vietnam  is  a  breach  of  the  Geneva  agree- 
menu:  but  they  demonstrate  no  less  con- 
vincingly that  It  also  violates  the  provisions 
for  the  settling  of  conflicts  agreed  upon  in 
the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization  (as 
well  as  those  of  the  U.N.  Charter) .  They  also 
destroy  the  notion  that  the  Vietnamese  war 
Is  merely  a  typical  case  of  the  wars  of  na- 
tional liberation  directed  from  Moscow  or 
Peking.  They  recognize  It  as  a  purely  Viet- 
namese phenomenon,  rooted  In  the  country's 
peculiar  social  and  political  conditions 
created  by  the  French  colonial  regime.  Nor 
Is  the  war  in  their  opinion  due  to  "aggres- 
sion from  the  North. "  It  was  from  the  be- 
ginning, and  still  Is  today,  essentially  a  civil 
war  in  the  South. 

The  authors  of  '"Vietnam  Folly"  have  no 
patience  with  the  argument  that  the  John- 
son Administration  had  to  live  up  to  an 
earlier  "'commitment"'  by  the  United  States. 
They  show  that  President  Elsenhower's  now 
famous  letter  to  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  of  Oct.  28. 
1954,  expressing  United  States  willingness  to 
come  to  the  aid  of  South  Vietnam  contained 
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no  promise  of  mlUtory  assistance.  Moreover, 
even  if  made,  such  a  promise  would  be  no 
binding  commitment,  since  It  was  offered 
on  the  specific  condition  that  the  Saigon 
regime  undertake  "needed  reforms."  These, 
as  everyone  knows,  were  never  executed. 

One  of  the  best  chapters  in  the  book  dis- 
cusses the  prospects  for  bringing  peace  to 
Vletnr;m.  Here,  Gruening  and  Beaser  difpose 
of  the  tired  .issertlon  that  the  opponents  of 
Johnson's  Vietnam  policy  fall  to  provide  an 
alternative  to  his  course.  Although  they  re- 
ject the  Idea  that  the  critics  are  obliged 
to  provide  a  solution— this  Is  "the  respon- 
sibility of  those  who  got  us  into  the  South- 
east Asia  mess""— they,  like  other  serious 
critics  before  them,  offer  a  most  explicit  and 
realistic  plan  for  de-e«calatlng  the  war  and 
for  the  graduiil  wlthdrav/al  of  American 
forces  from  Vietnim.  a  plan  that  takes  into 
consideration  all  the  political  and  military 
contingencies  that  a  policy  of  seeking  peace 
through  negotiations  >.vlll  have  to  face. 

In  their  liist  paragraph,  Gruening  and 
Beas»r  bittcrlv  speak  of  the  "unpalatable 
truth"  that  tlie  United  States  is  in  fact  the 
aggressor  in  Vietnam.  Even  the  many  re;^ders 
who  will  reject  this  conclusion  must  .admit 
that  It  takes  courage  for  a  United  States 
senator  to  make  such  a  statement.  Not  until 
many  other  neople  In  Washington  show  the 
same  coura^e  will  a  negotiated  settlement 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam  come  about. 


FOREIGN  AID  IN  DISGUISE 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
nearlv  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  the 
end  of  World  War  n.  the  United  States 
is  maintaining  six  combat  divisions  in 
West  Germany  and,  in  addition,  our 
country  is  maintaining  officers  and  men 
of  our  Armed  Forces  in  almost  every 
country  in  Western  Europe.  At  this 
time,  the  total  number  of  officers  and 
men  of  our  Armed  Forces  in  the  various 
countries  of  Western  Europe  exceeds 
300.000.  The  number  of  their  dependents 
living  with  them  approaches  the  aston- 
ishing total  of  260,000  women  and  chil- 
dren. We  employ  and  maintain  in  West- 
em  Europe  more  than  12,000  American 
civilian  employees  of  the  Department  of 
Defense.  In  addition,  more  than  80.000 
citizens  of  European  nations  are  em- 
ployed by  our  Armed  Forces  and  owe 
their  livelihoods  directly  to  American 
taxpayers. 

The  expense  of  maintaining  troops  in 
Western  Europe  accounted  for  $1.5  bil- 
lion of  our  foreign  exchange  deficit  in 
1967,  most  of  which  was  due  to  the  ex- 
pense of  keeping  troops  in  West  Ger- 
many. This,  in  addition  to  the  more  than 
a  billion  dollars  spent  annually  in  West- 
ei-n  European  countries  by  our  semce- 
men  and  their  families  stationed  there 
and  by  American  civilians  employed  in 
Europe  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Of  couree,  Goverrunent  officials  in 
ever5'  country  of  Western  Europe  would 
howl  in  anguish  were  we  to  reduce  our 
Aimed  Forces  there,  not  because  they 
fear  Soviet  aggression,  but  because  they 
know  what  Americans  do  not  know — 
that  our  presence  with  huge  forces  of 
men  together  with  their  dependents  in 
Western  Europe  is  simply  foreign  aid 
from  us  to  them  In  disguise.  However, 
our  President  and  his  advisers  in  the 
State  Department  should  not  concern 
themselves  over  whether  the  feelings  of 
the  civiUan  leaders  of  the  West  European 
governments  would  be  pained  because  we 
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finally,  after  all  these  years,  return  to 
the  United  States  a  substantial  number 
of  our  men  and  their  dependents. 

It  is  clear  that  bringing  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  officers  and  enlisted  men 
and  their  dependents  home  from  Spain, 
Belgium,  West  Germany,  and  other  Euro- 
pean nations  would  not  only  cut  down 
the  drain  on  our  gold  supply  and  im- 
prove our  balance -of -payments  problem, 
but  would  also  make  troops  available  for 
assignment  to  Vietnam. 

While  we  maintain  this  huge  force  of 
highly  trained  and  professional  fighting 
men  in  Western  Europe,  we  send  draftees, 
many  with  only  4  months  of  training, 
to  fight  in  the  ugly  civil  war  in  Vietnam 
which  President  Johnson  has  made  into 
an  American  air  and  ground  war.  It  does 
not  make  sense  to  send  hastily  trained 
young  draftees  of  18,  19,  and  20.  to  fight 
in  the  jungles  and  swamps  of  Vietnam 
while  these  highly  trained  fighting  men 
remain  in  Europe.  As  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Sym- 
ington], one  of  the  most  knowledgeable 
men  in  the  Nation  on  militai-y  matters, 
recently  said  in  urging  withdrawal  of  a 
major  percentage  of  our  troops  in 
Europe: 

If  these  troops  In  Europe  are  aot  utilized 
and  things  In  Vietnam  get  worse,  there  will 
not  be  much  more  than  a  corporal's  guard 
of  trained  men  left  In  the  United  States  to 
defend  this  country! 


Despite  this,  administration  officials 
continue  to  rebuff  suggestions  to  reduce 
U.S.  force  levels  in  Europe  to  meet  troop 
needs  in  Vietnam.  Harlan  Cleveland,  our 
Ambassador  to  NATO,  stated  it  would  be 
"an  enormous  boon"  to  Soviet  strategy 
"if  American  preoccupation  with  Viet- 
nam results  in  the  imravelling  of  the 
NATO  defense  system." 

Secretary  Rusk  and  President  Johnson 
like  to  speak  of  our  NATO  commitments. 
The  facts  are  that  our  NATO  allies  have 
not  fulfilled  their  commitments  to  de- 
fend themselves.  They  should  enroll  their 
own  soldiers  if  they  really  believe  there  is 
any  need.  The  United  States  is  the  only 
NATO  member  to  have  fulfilled  its  obli- 
gations under  that  treaty.  It  is  an  out- 
rage against  the  taxpayers  of  the  Uiiited 
States  that  at  this  time  we  have  in  West 
Germany,  Belgium,  Spain,  and  other  na- 
tions  of   Western   Europe   considerably 
more  than  300.000  men  of  our  Armed 
Forces  and  approximately  260.000  de- 
pendents. The  facts  are  that  the  Penta- 
gon officials  are  now  assigning  more  offi- 
cers and  men  for  2-  or  3-year  tours  of 
duty  in  West  Germany  and  other  areas  of 
Western    Europe.    Excited    and    happy 
wives  of  captains  and  field  grade  and 
general  officers  are  buying  luggage  at  this 
very   time   in  Washington   department 
stores  and  chattering  about  the  servants 
they  will  have  and  the  trips  they  will  be 
making  in  Italy  during  the  summertime 
and  to  skiing  resorts  in  Switzerland  and 
elsewhere  during  the  winter  season.  All 
of  these  dependents  should  be  returned 
home  and  those  of  other  soldiers  and  of- 
ficers, if  any,  sent  to  Western  Europe, 
kept  home. 

Mr.  President,  following  World  War 
n,  there  was  a  bitter  cold  war  raging 
with  Soviet  Union  and  there  was  a  threat 
of  aggression  which  required  the  pres- 


ence of  our  Armed  Forces  to  deter  the 
Russians.  Stalin  was  then  dictator  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  Today,  the  threat  of 
military   aggression   in   Europe   by   the 
Russians  has  all  but  vanished.  Tlie  pres- 
ent rulers  of  the  Soviet  Union  are  no 
longer  rattling  their  missiles.  The  Rus- 
sians are  veering  toward  capitalism.  Tlie 
Soviet  Union  is  no  longer  a  "have  not" 
nation,  but  is  now  a  "have"  nation.  Its 
leaders  now  appear  principally  dedicated 
to  tlie  objective  of  raising  the  standard 
of  living  of  their  own  people  and  show- 
ing some  concern  over  the  turmoil  in 
Communist  China  which  borders  on  the 
Soviet  Union  in  Asia  for  some  6.500  miles. 
Not  only  has  the  Soviet  Union  not 
threatened  any  aggression  whatever  to- 
ward any  nation  of  Western  Euiope  dur- 
ing '.\V'.'  past  15  years,  but  it  is  well  known 
that   Rumania.   Yugoslavia,   and   other 
Communist  nations  in  Eastern  Europe 
are    considerably    further    from    Soviet 
domination  than  they  were  10  or  15  years 
ago.   Very  definitely,   Rumania.   Yugo- 
slavia, and  Hungary  are  not  dependent 
on  the  Soviet  Union  nor  are  they,  in  fact, 
satellites  of  the  Soviet  Union.  They  are 
nationalist  Communist  countries. 

It  is  the  nuclear  umbrella  of  the  United 
States  that  provides  the  real  protection 
for  Europe  and  not  large  numbers  of 
ground  troops.  If  there  is  really  a  need 
for  some  of  our  ground  forces  in  Europe, 
then  we  should  have  a  lean.  trim, 
combat-ready  force  stationed  there,  and 
not  hundreds  of  thousands  of  "squaw- 
men"  with  their  wives  and  children  ac- 
companying them.  Furthermore,  by  our 
Operation  Airlift  we  have  proven  we  can 
airlift  a  combat-ready  division  to  West 
Germany  from  the  continental  United 
States  in  a  matter  of  hours. 

The  nations  of  Western  Europe  can 
today  provide  the  necessai-y  troops  to  de- 
fend themselves  instead  of  continuing  to 
depend  on  us.  Let  their  young  men  be 
conscripted  and  drafted  into  their  own 
armed  forces.  Why  should  the  lives  and 
aspirations  of  our  teenage  young  men  be 
disrupted  to  form  the  first  line  of  de- 
fense for  the  Germans  and  French, 
whose  officials  and  nationals  have  come 
to  despise  us.  and  who  have  not  sent  a 
single  soldier  to  Vietnam?  Under  the 
shelter  of  our  protection  these  nations 
have  waxed  prosperous  while  our  fiscal 
and  monetarj'  problems  grow  steadily 
more  serious,  in  great  part  due  to  the 
Vietnam  war  which  now  costs  taxpayers 
more  than  S2.5  billion  each  month. 

Mr.  President  <Mr.  Church  in  the 
chair),  the  mother  of  a  19-year-old 
marine  at  Khesanh  may  well  be  outraged 
at  the  fact  that  the  United  Kingdom. 
West  Germany,  Holland,  and  Belgium 
and  other  of  our  NATO  allies  have  not 
sent  a  single  combat  soldier  to  Vietnam 
despite  the  fact  that  our  Armed  Forces 
saved  them  from  Nazi  domination  and  in 
the  years  since  1945  have  provided  the 
coverage  of  our  protection  and  the  pros- 
perity from  our  presence  with  huge  num- 
bers of  our  Armed  Forces  over  the  years. 
In  Brussels,  Madrid,  Rome  and  in  our 
enclaves  in.  West  Germany  field  grade 
and  general  officers  are  living  in  palatial 
homes  with  their  families  and  the  usual 
three  servants.  They  are  living  high  on 
the  hog.  They  never  had  it  so  good.  Our 
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fleld  grade  and  general  officers  have  been 
traveling  throughout  Europe  and  par- 
ticularly in  SwiUerland  and  West  Ger- 
many In  winter  to  the  skiing  resorts,  and 
then  In  the  spring  and  summer  favor  the 
French  and  Italian  Rivieras,  traveling 
In  Mercedes  and  other  European  automo- 
biles. Lieutenants  and  captains  with  their 
wives  live  in  simpler  life  traveling  to 
these  resorts  by  Volkswagens  and  Volvos 
and  other  less  expensive  European  cars. 
They  and  their  families  usually  have  but 
one  servant.  Most  sergeants  and  other 
noncommissioned  officers  enjoy  life  like 
squawmen  with  their  wives  and  fami- 
lies. 

It  should  be  unthinkable.  In  view  of 
these  facts  and  clicumstances.  for  the 
administration  to  propose  a  travel  tax 
against  Individuals  who  have  lived 
frugally  and  saved  for  a  vacation  In 
Europe.  It  is  really  reprehensible  to 
cause  ordinary  people  to  believe  It  un- 
patriotic to  travel  to  Europe  at  a  time 
when  officers  In  our  Armed  Forces  are 
living  lavishly  with  their  families  in  US. 
enclaves  In  Belgium.  West  Germany  and 
Spain  and  all  om-  officers  are  enjoying  a 
way  of  lift' In  Europe  unknown  to  them 
In  the  United  Stotes.  Also  for  what  pu'-- 
pose  and  for  what  reason  are  nearly  20.- 
000  officers  and  men  of  our  Armed  Forces 
InlUly? 

The  six  combat  divisions  In  West  Ger- 
many are  composed  of  our  most  highly 
trained  professional  soldiers.  It  is  recog- 
nized by  our  Government  that  there  la 
no  real  threat  of  Soviet  aggression,  else 
the  tour  of  duty  In  Europe  would  be  not 
more  than  13  months  instead  of  2  or  3 
years,  and  dependents  would  not  be  per- 
mitted to  accompany  these  troops.  A 
tour  of  duty  of  12  or  13  months  Is  the 
usual  tour  of  duty  for  servicemen  In 
other  areas  of  the  world,  such  as  South 
Korea,  where  a  real  danger  exists.  Our 
Government  should  Immediately  with- 
draw five  divisions  and  should  send  home 
all  dependents  from  Western  Europe. 

Youngsters  ivho  are  drafted  Into  our 
Armed  Forces  are  mostly  single  young 
men  of  18  and  19.  They  should  be  sent  to 
Western  Europe  for  a  tour  of  duty  of  12 
or  13  months  following  4  months  train- 
ing in  the  United  States  instead  of  being 
sent  to  Vietnam. 

President  Johnson  and  other  adminis- 
tration leaders  are  adhering  to  a  policy 
of  sheer  lunacy  if  they  contmue  to  main- 
tain all  these  men  of  our  Armed  Forces 
and  all  their  dependents  spending  bil- 
lions of  dollars  abroad.  This  Is  concealed 
and  dlsKU'sed  foreign  aid  which  should 
not  be  tolerated. 

I  repudiate  the  claim  of  Harlan  Cleve- 
land, former  assistant  Secretary  of  State, 
now  Ambasador  to  NATO,  that  these 
squawmen  living  with  their  families  in 
West  Germany  and  the  officers  reveling 
In  a  joyojs  luxurious  life  there  should 
continue  that  lovely  luxurious  relaxation 
amidst  the  beautiful  surroundings  and 
culture  and  prosperity  of  Western  Eu- 
rope. 

Mr.  President,  the  reduction  in  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  in  Western  Europe  might 
also  very  well  induce  the  leaders  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  make  similar  reduction 
in  their  militai-y  forces  in  Eastern  and 


Central  Europe.  Such  action  would  pro- 
duce a  significant  easing  of  world  ten- 
sions and  go  far  toward  helping  to  pro- 
mote a  peaceful  settlement  in  Europe. 


FEDERAL  CROP  INSURANCE 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  a  pro- 
gram which  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  offers  farmers  in  my  State 
of  Arizona,  and  in  38  other  States.  Is  de- 
serving of  special  mention  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  public  at  this  time. 

For  one  thing,  the  Federal  crop  Insur- 
ance program  established  by  Congress 
was  30  years  old  a  few  weeks  ago  and  It 
Is  fitting  that  we  observe  this  milestone. 
Second.  It  has  grown  significantly  and 
In  the  last  6  years  has  approximately 
doubled  Its  scope  of  operation  to  keep 
pace  with  the  increasing  need  which 
farmers  have  for  crop  Insurance  as  farm- 
ing costs  Increase.  And  third,  the  Fed- 
eral Crop  Insurance  Corporation.  Is  pay- 
ing the  insured  farmers  of  Arizona  a 
larger  amoimt  than  ever  before  In  loss 
payments  on  their  1967  crops,  principally 
cotton,  and  I  want  to  point  out  that  for 
many  of  our  farmers  this  Is  virtually  a 
llfesaver  as  their  finances  and  future 
farming   operations   are  concerned. 

Federal  crop  Insurance  began  In 
Arizona  In  1942  with  cotton  and  limited 
wheat  protection  and  continued  through 
1956.  when  It  was  discontinued  because 
of  a  general  decline  In  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  farmers.  In  years  that  fol- 
lowed, as  Increasing  farming  costs 
boosted  the  financial  risk,  the  need  again 
became  apparent  and  a  new  program  was 
instituted  in  1965 — which  now  covers 
three  large  counties  constituting  ap- 
proximately the  southwest  third  of  the 
State.  Citrus,  cotton,  barley,  and  grain 
sorghum  protection  is  offered  In  Mari- 
copa and  Yuma  Counties,  and  all  of 
these  except  citrus  are  offered  in  Pinal 
County,  which  was  added  to  the  program 
last  year. 

For  the  1967  crop  year.  I  am  advised. 
PCIC  IS  expecting  to  pay  out  more  than 
$1  million  in  loss  payments  on  its  cotton 
contracts  because  a  very  late  growing 
season  and  insect  damage  resulted  in 
widespread  loss  of  cotton  crops.  It  is  also 
paying  out  a  small  amount  on  1967  grain 
sorghum  losses.  Both  cotton  and  citrus 
cost  FCIC  sizable  payouts  in  1966 
totaling  nearly  one-half  million  dollars. 

Arizona  happens  to  be  one  of  a  few 
States  where  PCIC's  payout  over  the 
years  has  exceeded  Its  premium  In- 
come— but  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
PCIC  paid  about  95  cents  In  loss  pay- 
ments over  the  last  20  years  for  every  $1 
of  premium  money  the  insured  farmers 
have  paid  In.  thus  operating  as  Congress 
originally  Instructed  It  to,  paying  Its 
losses  out  of  premium  Income. 

Today  more  than  330.000  farmers  of 
39  States  carry  more  than  three-quarters 
of  a  billion  dollars  In  FCIC  protection  on 
25  separate  crops,  most  of  It  all-risk  type 
Insurance  which  protects  against  all 
causes  of  loss.  Specialty  crops,  however, 
are  insured  against  specific  hazards.  For 
example.  Arizona  citrus  is  insured 
against  freeze. 


In  a  stat€ment  on  PCIC's  30th  birth- 
day. Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville 
Freeman  said: 

Today  tlie  Federal  Crop  iMurance  Cor- 
poration is  a  going.  buslnesslUte  concern  of 
Incalculab'e  value  In  credit  and  peace  of 
mind  to  thousands  of  farm  families,  and  a 
significant  support  to  the  economy  of  many 
rural  communities  across  the  land. 

This  statement  demonstrates  why  I 
value  tlie  worth  of  Federal  crop  insur- 
ance in  Arizona,  and  why  Congress 
should  be  pleased  at  tiie  progress  of  thi.s 
agency  it  brought  into  being  30  yean: 
ago. 

COMMITTEE  MEETIIJG   DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Subcommittee'  on  Employment. 
Manpower  and  Poverty  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  be  per- 
mitted to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
11  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  In  adjournment  until  11  a.m. 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

1  This  order  was  subsequently  modified 
to  provide  for  the  Senate  to  convene  at 
10  a.m.  tomorrow.) 


MESSAGES  FROM  PRESIDENT  LAID 

BEFORE  SENATE  AND  REFERRED 

TO  COMMITTEES 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  three  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  on  the  District  of  Coliunbia. 
Without  objection,  they  will  be  printed 
In  the  Record  without  being  read,  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  messages  from  the  President  were 
referred,  as  follows: 

To  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations : 

.  To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Urban  Renewal  is  a  vital  weapon  In 
the  Nation's  attack  on  urban  blight  and 
physical  decay.  In  the  firm  hands  of 
a  local  executive  determined  to  improve 
the  face  of  his  city.  It  is  a  powerful  tool 
of  reform. 

In  the  District  of  Columbia,  urban  re- 
newal is  managed  by  a  l-ederal  Agency. 
the  D.C.  Redevelopment  Land  Agency, 
headed  by  an  Independent  five-man 
Board  of  Directors.  Although  the  District 
Government  pays  the  entire  local  share 
of  the  costs  of  urban  renewal  and  al- 
though the  Commissioner  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  appoints  three  of  the  five 
members  of  the  RLA  Board,  the  Agency 
need  not  follow  the  Commissioner's  lead- 
ership or  administrative  direction. 
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To  strengthen  the  D.C.  Commissioner's 
authority  to  Initiate  and  guide  the  ad- 
ministration of  urban  renewal,  I  am  to- 
day transmitting  to  the  Congress  Reor- 
ganization Plan  No.  4  of  1968.  This  plan: 
— gives    the    D.C.    Commissioner   the 
authority  to  appoint  all  five  mem- 
bers of  the  RLA  Board,  by  transfer- 
ring    to     him     the     appointment 
function  now  vested  In  the  President; 
— transfers  to  him  the  authority  to 
prescribe  the  rules  and  regulations 
governing  the  conduct  of  business  by 
RLA.  This  function  Is  now  vested  in 
the  Board  of  Directors. 
Urban  Renewal  Involves  slum  clear- 
ance, demolition,  the  relocation  of  fam- 
ilies, the  provision  of  new  housing,  the 
stimulation  of   rehabilitation   and   new 
employment.  Throughout  the  Nation,  It 
Is  clear  that  authority  and  leadership  by 
the  local  chief  executive  is  essential  to 
weld  together  the  full  range  of  municipal 
functions  and  community  service  pro- 
grams to  change  condltons  In  city  .slums. 
In  our  Capital  City  the  hopes  for  a 
balanced  New  Town  and  new  housing 
development  on  the  Port  Lincoln  site  In 
Northeast  Washington,  the  rebuilding  of 
the  Shaw  neighborhood,  and  a  success- 
ful Model  Cities  program  hinge  on  the 
leadership    of    the    D.C.    Commissioner. 
Members  of  the  Congress  have  reoeatedly 
stressed  the  need  to  establish  the  Com- 
missioner's effective  control  of  all  func- 
tions essential   to  local   redevelopment. 
The  attached  plan  takes  a  major  step 
toward  that  objective. 

The  plan  does  not  alter  the  corporate 
status  of  the  Redevelopment  Land  Agen- 
cy or  any  of  the  authorities  now  vested 
by  law  In  the  Agency. 

The  accompanying  reorganization  plan 
has  been  prepared  In  accordance  with 
chapter  9  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code.  I  have  foimd,  after  investigation, 
that  each  reorganization  included  in  the 
plan  is  necessary  to  accomplish  one  or 
more  of  the  purposes  set  forth  in  section 
901  la)  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code. 

There  are  no  direct  savings  deriving 
from  this  plan.  However,  It  will  Improve 
the  management  of  programs  aimed  at 
reviving  the  deteriorated  social,  econom- 
ic, and  physical  structure  of  this  city,  our 
National  Capital.  The  benefits  smd  sav- 
ings from  a  more  successful  attack  on 
these  problems  cannot  be  estimated  in 
advance,  but  their  reality  cannot  be  de- 
nied. 

To  achieve  our  goal  of  a  model  Capital, 
I  therefore  urge  the  Congress  to  permit 
this  reorganization  plan  to  take  effect. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  March  13,  1968. 


To  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations: j 

To  the  Congress  of  tne  United  States: 

In  the  past  few  years  Congress  and  the 
President  have  pledged  to  make  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  a  model  of  excellence  for 
America:  in  government,  in  housing,  in 
city  plfiLnning,  In  law  enforcement,  in 
transportation. 

But  the  quality  of  any  city  Is  not  Just  a 
matter  of  efficiency  and  public  order. 
If  it  is  to  be  truly  great,  the  city  must  be 
lively  and  inviting — &  place  of  beauty  and 
pleasure. 


The  city's  life  is  lived  not  only  in  Its 
buildings,  but  in  Its  pools,  playgrounds 
and  recreation  centers.  In  the  places 
where  the  young  gather  to  find  excite- 
ment and  delight,  where  the  old  come  to 
find  relaxation,  fresh  air,  companionship. 
In  Washington,  recreation  Is  a  vital 
element  of  the  city's  school  enrichment 
activities,  its  model  city  project  and  Its 
summer  programs. 

But  the  D.C.  Recreation  Department  is 
not  an  integral  part  of  the  District  Gov- 
ernment. With  its  six-member  independ- 
ent board,  the  autonomy  of  the  De- 
partment prevents  the  D.C.  Commis- 
sioner from  providing  policy  supervision 
to  the  city's  recreation  activities  and 
from  relating  thfm  to  other  community 
service  programs — in  health,  education, 
child  care,  and  conservation. 

There  is  no  rca.sjn  to  distinguish  be- 
tween recreation  and  other  ccmmimity 
service  programs  nov/  vested  in  the  Com- 
missioner. 

Accordingly,  I  am  today  submitting  to 
the  Congress  Reoiganlzatlon  Plan  No.  3 
of  1968.  This  plan  brings  recreation  pro- 
grams under  the  auth.ority  of  the  D.C. 
Commissioner.  It  enables  the  new  City 
Government  to  make  recreation  an  In- 
tegral part  of  its  strategy  to  bring  more 
and  better  community  services  to  the 
p)eopie  who  live  in  the  city. 

The  plan  achieves  these  objectives  by 
abolishing  the  present  Recreation  Board 
and  the  Office  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Recreation.  It  transfers  their  functions 
to  the  D.C.  Commissioner. 

The  accompanying  reorganization  plan 
has  been  prepared  in  accordance  with 
chapter  9  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code.  I  have  found,  after  investigation, 
that  each  reorganization  included  In  the 
plan  is  necessary  to  accomplish  one  or 
more  of  the  purposes  set  forth  in  section 
901(a)  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code. 

Closer  coordination  of  recreation  with 
other  municipal  Improvement  programs 
of  the  District  Government  and  the  im- 
proved efficiency  of  recreation  manage- 
ment win  produce  a  higher  return  on  the 
taxpayer's  investment  In  recreation  pro- 
grams, though  the  amount  of  savings 
cannot  be  estimated  at  this  time. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  permit  this  re- 
organization plan  to  take  effect. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  March  13. 1968. 

To  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Coliunbia: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

A  British  Ambassador,  serving  here  In 
the  early  part  of  the  century,  glimpsed 
the  great  hope  of  the  American  people 
for  their  capital  city.  He  wrote : 

What  you  want  Is  to  have  a  city  which 
everyone  who  comes  from  Maine,  Texas, 
Florida,  Arkansas  or  Oregon  can  admire  as 
being  something  finer  and  more  beautiful 
than  he  had  ever  dreamed  of  before;  some- 
thing which  makes  him  even  more  proud  to 
be  an  American. 

Washington — the  city  of  noble  monu- 
ments, quiet  splendor  and  the  close  touch 
of  history— is  truly  the  Nation's  pride. 

But  Washington  is  also  another  city — 
a  community  of  families  with  their  needs, 
their  wants  and  their  expectations. 


For  too  long.  America  saw  only  the 
historic  city  and  Ignored  the  city  of  peo- 
ple. At  the  seat  of  democracy,  democ- 
racy's work  went  imdone.  and  the  other 
Washington  became  a  place  to  be  en- 
dured rather  than  enjoyed. 

Last  year,  Washington  came  into  its 

own.  After  a  century  of  waiting  we  gave 

it  the  machinery  of  modern  government. 

Now  that  government  is  going  about 

its  quiet — but  exciting — ml-sslon. 

A  Mayor  Is  In  city  hall,  In  touch  with 
the  people,  his  leadership  Infusing  confi- 
dence. A  City  Council  is  in  action,  pro- 
viding meaningful  representation  for  the 
citizens  of  the  community. 

Tliese  are  the  breakthroughs.  Now  we 
must  consider  the  followthroughs. 

Tliat  is  the  concern  of  this  Message.  It 
presents  my  proposals  to: 
— Redouble  the  attack  against  crime 
— Revive  the  hopes  of  the  people  with : 
jobs  for  those  who  need  them,  edu- 
cation for  the  children  who  must 
prepare  for  the  future,  decent  homes 
for   the   families   so   long   without 
them 
— Renew  the  historic  city  for  the  en- 
joyment of  all  the  American  people 
— Reinforce  the  new  strength  of  mu- 
nicipal government  through  further 
reorganization,     and     long-overdue 
salary  increases  for  the  public  serv- 
ants of  the  nation's  Federal  city. 

TO    DRrVr    CHIME    FROM     OUR     MIDST 

The  long  shadow  of  crime  falls  over 
the  streets  of  the  nation's  capital,  mock- 
ing its  proud  Institutions. 

Each  time  a  storekeeper  is  threatened 
at  gunpoint — each  time  a  woman  Is  ter- 
rorized on  her  way  home  from  work — 
each  time  a  burglar  breaks  Into  a  home 
at  night— the  liberty  of  every  citizen  Is 
diminished. 

Crime  today  Is  the  first  problem  In  the 
nation's  first  city.  It  is  on  the  rise.  The 
rate  of  increase  in  January  was  the  low- 
est in  19  months — but  that  fact  would 
provide  little  comfort  for  the  victims  of 
these  crimes: 

— 24  murders  and  rf.pes 

— 758  automobile  thefts 

— 786   robberies   and   aggravated   as- 
saults 

— 1864  burglaries  and  major  larcenies. 

As  we  know,  crime  feeds  on  society's 
oldest  imperfections — poserty.  igno- 
rance, blocked  opportunities,  the  lack  of 
a  job  and  the  dimming  of  hope. 

In  the  District  as  in  the  Nation  these 
are  the  urgent  matters  on  our  agenda 
for  action.  But  the  clear  fact  remains 
that  progress  can  only  be  achieved  in  a 
climate  of  public  order. 

And  so  long  as  there  are  those  who 
flout  the  law  and  tyrannize  their  neigh- 
bors, public  order  depends  on  an  effective 
police  force. 

TOT  district's  police 

Our  goals  for  the  District's  police  force 
are  these:  that  it  have  the  full  confi- 
dence of  the  community,  operate  at 
Ifull  strength,  be  fully  effective,  fully 
equipped,  and  fully  paid  for  the  risks  of 
protecting  our  lives  and  property. 

STRENGTH  AND  EmCIENCT 

The  uniformed  strength  of  the  Pol'ce 
Department  Is  now  fixed  at  3,100. 
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It  haa  always  been  a  problem  to  recruit 
and  retain  enough  quallfled  men  to  reach 
full  strength. 

Within  the  last  year,  the  numbers  of 
vacancies  have  been  sharply  reduced.  A 
pioneering  program  by  Mayor  Washing- 
ton to  recruit  returning  servicemen  at 
their  separation  points  has  added  to  the 
Department's  strength. 

In  the  coming  months,  the  Mayor  will 
be  stepping  up  all  of  his  recruiting  pro- 
grams, with  particular  emphasis  on 
reaching  eligible  young  men  who  live  in 
the  District. 

I  have  asked  the  Mayor  to  conduct  a 
searching  survey  of  the  needs  of  the  city, 
to  determine  whether  the  authorized 
strength  of  the  Department  should  be 
further  increased. 

Freeing  a  trained  policeman  from  rou- 
tine tasks  and  clerical  work — and  moving 
him  from  precinct  house  to  patrol  car — 
will  help  to  enhance  the  public  safety. 
I  propose  that  we  do  this  in  three  ways: 
First.  I  recommend  that  the  Congress 
add  127  new  civilian  employees  to  the 
Department  for  work  in  precinct  houses. 
Second,  r  recommend  that  the  Con- 
gress expanS  the  Police  Cadet  Corps  from 
too  to  150  recruits.  These  young  men  can 
take  over  many  of  the  routine  police 
functions  while  they  are  training. 

Third.  I  recommend  legislation  author' 
izing  the  Mayor  to  organize,  train  and 
equip  a  force  of  700  reserve  police  officers. 
This  reserve  force  would  release  regu- 
lar policemen  for  needed  law  enforce- 
ment assignments.  It  would  also  widen 
and  strengthen  citizen  participation  in 
crime  control  in  their  neighborhoods, 
thereby  strengthening  police-community 
relations. 

The  reservists  would  serve  without  pay. 
They  would  receive  free  uniforms,  be 
carefully  trained,  and  operate  under  the 
close  supervision  of  the  police  depart- 
ment. 

TXAININC   AND   EQITPMENT   FOR  THE   POLICE 
FORCE 

Last  week  the  District  of  Columbia 
achieved  a  long-sought  and  much-needed 
objective.  Every  patrolman  is  now 
equipped  with  radio  communications,  to 
be  in  instant  contact  with  his  head- 
quarters. 

Throughout  the  Department,  the  most 
advanced  communications  networks  and 
computers  are  being  installed. 

Modern  equipment,  from  patrol  cars 
to  motor  scaoters,  are  also  being  added. 

/  urge  the  Congress  to  approve  the 
budget  request  of  $3.4  million  for  these 
and  other  essential  crime-fighting  tools. 

I  also  urge  tiie  Congress — once  again — 
to  enact  promptly  the  Safe  Streets  and 
Crime  Control  Act.  which  will  strengthen 
the  local  police  forces  of  all  the  cities  of 
this  land,  including  the  nations  capital. 

Each  day's  delay  in  enacting  this  vital 
anti-crime  legislation  carries  a  heavy 
cost.  It  can  be  counted  in  the  murders, 
rapes,  and  robberies  that  could  be  pre- 
vented, but  are  not — in  the  fear  that 
could  be  forestalled,  but  is  not. 

POLICE    SAI^RIES 

Many  a  young  man  who  might  be 
attracted  to  police  work  is  deterred  by 
the  prospect  of  salaries  too  low  to  raise 
a  family  in  decency  and  comfort.  It  is 
an  imprudent  city  which  rewards  the 


protectors  of  its  safety  and  property  by 
forcing  them  to  live  on  the  margin. 

Salaries  paid  District  policemen  are 
now  not  competitive  with  those  in  other 
major  cities— Washington  ranks  11th  in 
a  comparison  of  20  similar  areas. 

The  Nation's  Capital  City  police  force 
should  serve  as  a  model  for  all  the  cities 
of  America. 

Initially  the  Mayor  recommended  a 
7  percent  pay  increase  for  District  police- 
men. That  would  have  raised  the  mini- 
mum starting  salary  of  a  police  private 
to  $7,500  a  year  and  move  Washington 
from  nth  to  5th  place  among  the  Na- 
tion's cities.  That  amoimt  is  now  pro- 
grammed in  the  DC. Budget. 

Recently,  the  House  endorsed  legisla- 
tion which  would  provide  for  a  10.1  per- 
cent increase,  with  an  $8,000  starting 
salary.  That  measure  is  now  pending  be- 
fore the  Senate.  The  Mayor  and  I  en- 
dorse the  salary  increases  provided  in 
the  House  bill. 

If  the  Congress  approves  these  higher 
pay  levels,  additional  revenue  will  be  re- 
quired. The  Mayor  will  shortly  prepare 
and  submit  formally  to  the  Congress  a 
supplemental  revenue  bill  to  finance 
these  long-overdue  and  well-deserved 
pay  increases  for  the  city's  police  force. 

GUN    CONTROL 

If  the  District  is  to  wage  a  successful 
battle  against  crime,  it  must  have  a 
strong  gim  control  law. 

Last  year,  almost  2.500  major  crimes 
were  committed  in  the  Nation's  Capital 
at  gxmpoint — murders,  assaults  and  rob- 
beries. 

Laxity  in  gun  control  legislation  is  an 
open  invitation  to  tragedy.  A  pistol  in 
dangerous  hands  is  like  a  ticking  time 
bomb.  And  today,  in  District  of  Colum- 
bia, alcoholics,  juveniles  and  mental  in- 
competents are  free  to  own  deadly  weap- 
ons. 

The  proposal  I  have  recommended — 
the  D.C.  Gim  Control  Act — would  help 
bring   safety   to  the   District's  streets, 
homes  and  stores.  It  would: 
—Require  individuals  to  obtain  a  per- 
mit to  possess  or  carry  a  pistol  and 
limit  the  sale  of  pistols   to  those 
with  valid  permits. 
— Prohibit  possession  of  pistols  by  per- 
sons under  21.  drug  users,  alcoholics, 
or  mental  incompetents,  as  well  as 
drug  addicts,  felons,  and  other  crim- 
inals. 
— Add  ten  years  imprisonment  to  the 
regular  penalty  when  a  firearm  is 
used  in  a  robbery  or  an  attempted 
robbery. 
— Require  all  rifles  or  shotguns  to  be 
unloaded  and  encased  while  being 
carried. 
— Require  stricter  licensing  of  persons 
who  manufacture,  sell  or  repair  fire- 
arms, and  require  records  and  re- 
ports to  be  made  concerning  sales 
and  repairs. 
This  legislation  is  designed  to  safe- 
guard   the    public    order    and    to    stop 
tragedy. 

It  would  not,  however,  prevent  any 
law-abiding  citizen  from  owning  firearms 
if  he  can  show  the  need  for  such  weapons 
to  protect  himself  or  his  property. 

/  again  recommend  that  the  Congress 
promptly  enact  a  strict  gun  control  law 
for  the  Nation's  Capital  city. 


CRIMINAI,   CASE    BACKLOG 


When  criminal  justice  works  slowly,  it 
no  longer  serves  as  a  deterrent.  Quick 
action  must  be  taken  to  remove  the  stag- 
gering backlog  of  criminal  cases  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  Court  of  General 
Sessions. 

To  accomplish  this,  I  urge  the  Congress 
to  act  on  pending  legislation  to  increase 
the  number  of  judges  on  the  court  from 
21  to  26. 

I  also  endorse  the  legislation's  provi- 
sion to  increase  the  compensation  of  the 
Chief  Judge  of  the  Court  from  $24,000  a 
year  to  $28,000  and  that  of  each  Associate 
Judge  from  $23,500  a  year  to  $27,500. 

UNIFIED    LOCAL    COURT    SYSTEM 

To  assure  effective  judicial  mswihinery 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  its  people,  a 
unified  local  court  system  for  the  District 
is  needed.  Several  proposals  pending  be- 
fore the  Congress  seek  to  achieve  some 
measure  of  reform.  But  they  do  not  go 
far  enough. 

After  long  study,  the  Judicial  Council's 
Committee  on  the  Administration  of  Jus- 
tice has  recommended  that  the  following 
improvements  be  made: 
— Traiasfer  the  Juvenile  Court  to  the 
Court  of  General  Sessions  as  a  divi- 
sion of  that  Court. 
— Place  the  administration  of  the  Ju- 
venile Court  under  the  Chief  Judge 
of  the  Court  of  General  Sessions. 
— Make  the  present  judges  of  the  Ju- 
venile Court  associate  judges  of  the 
Court  of  General  Sessions. 
— Establish  a  unified  social  services 
unit    of     the    Court    of    General 
Sessions. 
—Transfer  the  criminal  non-support 
and    paternity   jurisdiction   of   the 
Juvenile  Court  to  the  Domestic  Re- 
lations Branch  of  the  Court  of  Gen- 
eral Sessions. 
/  am  asking  the  Mayor  to  study  these 
proposals  and,  in  consultation  with  the 
Courts  and  the  Attorney  General,  to  de- 
velop legislation  which  will  create  a  uni- 
fied local  court  system  of  the  highest 
excellence  for  the  Nation's  capital. 

EDUCATION 
QUALtTT  EDUCATION  FOR  ALL  CHILDREN 

Education  is  the  great  adventure  that 
leads  to  equality  of  opportunity.  Every 
child  should  have  the  benefit  of  an  edu- 
cational program  shaped  to  his  capabili- 
ties, and  designed  to  develop  his  full 
ix>tential. 

Only  the  teacher  in  the  classroom  can 
give  him  this. 

Teachers  are  in  short  supply,  and  the 
competition  for  them  is  intense.  A  good 
teacher  finds  little  attraction  to  join  or 
stay  in  a  school  system  which  demeans 
him  with  inadequate  pay. 

Today,  among  20  comparable  big  city 
areas,  the  District  ranks  15th  in  salaries 
for  beginning  teachers.  This  sharply  re- 
duces the  District's  chances  of  recruiting 
quallfled  teachers.  And  it  hamjiers  the 
education  of  Washington's  150.000 
schoolchildren. 

/  recommend  that  the  Congress  lift  the 
minimum  starting  salary  for  teachers  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  $7,000.  and 
provide  comparable  increases  for  experi- 
enced teachers.  The  Mayor  joins  me  in 
this  recommendation. 
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This  legislation  is  needed.  It  is  essen- 
tial It  will  move  the  District  from  15th 
to  second  place  among  the  largest  cities 
in  the  Nation.  It  will  help  the  Nation's 
first  city  build  a  school  system  of  first 
rank.  The  Mayor's  supplemental  program 
will  include  new  revenue  proposals  to 
finance  this  vital  community  service. 

THE  DISTRICT  SCHOOLS  AND  THE  COMMUNrTT— 
A   MODEL  FOR  THE  NATION 

How  can  the  schools  of  our  central 
cities  serve  their  pupils  better?  How  can 
they  become  portals  to  success  for  more 
of  their  children?  How  can  they  reduce 
the  number  of  failures  and  dropouts? 
How  can  they  overcome  the  handicaps 
accumulated  through  years  of  neglect? 
How  can  they  serve  and  involve  the  citi- 
zens of  the  community? 

These  are  the  critically  important 
questions  faced  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, as  in  every  major  city  of 
America.  .^     ,„    ,  .  „ 

The  Passow  Report  provides  Washing- 
ton with  a  blueprint  for  the  total  revival 
of  its  schools.  It  is  a  framework  which 
will  enable  the  people  of  the  Nation  s 
capital  to  build  a  vital  and  responsible 

school  system.  ^  ,     u     i  ^.-^^^v 

I  propose  a  major  model  school  experi- 
ment in  the  District,  embracing  a  sigmn- 
cant  area  of  the  city.  This  program  will: 
—Revive  the   interest  of  citizens  m 
their  schools.  ,  .„      * 

—Help  teachers  improve  the  skills  oi 
their  professicMi  through  retraining 
opportunities. 
—Bring  to  students  the  best  m  teach- 
ing methods  and  materials. 

Revise  the  cui-riculum  to  make  it 

serve  the  young  people  of  our  city. 

Equip  high  school  graduates  with 

marketable  skills. 
—Seek    alliances   between   employers 

and  the  schools. 
—Give  children  the  chance  to  learn  at 
their  own  pace,  reducing  both  drop- 
outs and  failures. 
—Serve  a  section  of  the  city  where  the 
needs  of  students  and  schools  are 
greatest. 
To  support  this  program  I  have  in- 
cluded $10  million  in  my  1969  budget  for 
the  Office  of  Education  to  supplement  the 
funds  providing  regular  support  for  the 
D.C.  schools. 

With  these  additional  resources,  we 
can  launch  an  exciting  new  venture  in 
education— to  continue  for  the  next  five 
years— as  we  seek  new  levels  of  quaUty 
and  service  in  the  schools  of  the  nation  s 
capital.  That  effort  can  become  a  beacon 
to  the  school  systems  in  the  other  cities 
of  the  Nation. 
I  expect  that  this  effort  wiU  result  in: 
New  programs  for  preschool  chil- 
dren. . ,     ,         , 
—Special  attention  to  individual  needs 
in  the  early  years  when  children  are 
learning  to  read. 
—Opportunities  for  high  school  young- 
sters  to   work   and   attend   school 
at  the  same  time.  ^    v.    ,tu 
—Improved    counseling    and    health 

services  for  children. 
—A  system  for  teacher  retraining  on  a 
regular  basis. 

New  levels  of  cooperation  among  the 

schools  and  other  agencies  serving 
the  people  of  the  District. 


SCHOOLS  AND  THE  COMMUNrTY 

But  schools  wUl  not  serve  children 
well  unless  they  also  serve  the  entire 
community.  We  need  to  develop  a  new 
concept— the  Community  School.  It  can 
be  a  place: 

—for  both  learning  and  recreation. 

—for  adults,  as  well  as  children,  serv- 
ing the  interests  of  people  of  all 

ages.  . 

—for  activities  during  summers  and 

weekends  and  evenings, 
—for   reaching   the   family   to   rein- 
force the  values  the  school  seeks  to 
impart.  ,      ,,  .. 

With  a  small  grant  from  the  Mott 
Foundation  of  Flint,  Michigan,  the  D.C. 
schools  have  already  begun  to  pioneer 
in  developing  community  schools. 

To  enlarge  this  effort.  I  am  directing 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  work 
with  the  DC.  school  system  and  the  com- 
munity service  agencies  of  the  District 
to  start,  as  part  of  the  new  model  pro- 
gram, a  large-scale  community  school 
experiment. 

AN  ELECTED  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  SCHOOL 
BOARD 

Community  education  policies  cannot 
be  developed  in  a  vacuum.  They  cannot 
serve  the  people  unless  the  people  have 
a  voice  in  their  formulation. 

As  I  said  last  summer  when  I  proposed 
an  elected  school  board  for  the  District 
of  Columbia: 

Washington's  150.000  schoolchildren  and 
their  parent*— who  now  for  the  first  time 
will  be  able  to  know  the  benefits  of  modern 
government-must  also  be  able  to  exercise 
Sne  of  their  most  fundamental  rights.  They 
must  have  a  voice  which  can  be  heard  in 
the  operation  of  their  school  system. 

Both  the  Senate  and  the  House  have 
already  passed  bills  to  provide  for  an 
elected  school  board. 

I  urge  final  Congressional  action  on  a 
bill  which  icould: 
—have  the  school  elections  correspond 

with  the  general  elections, 
—provide  for  close  coordination  be- 
tween the  Board  of  Education  and 
the  District  Government  to  achieve 
the  goal  of  schools  as  true  centers 
of  community  life. 


a  good  start  at  the  335-acre  site  of  the 
National    Training    School    for    Boys, 
known  as  Fort  Lincoln: 
—A  team  of  outstanding  city  planners 

and  architects  has  been  selected. 
—The   community   is   being   planned 
with  the  help  of  the  residents  of  the 
neighborhood,   to   assure   that   the 
new  area  Alls  the  highest  aspira- 
tions of  the  people  of  Washington. 
—The    community    will    embody    the 
latest  advances  in  housing  construc- 
tion   and    education,    as    well    as 
planning. 
This  work  can  truly  serve  as  a  model 
for  the  Nation. 

Mayor  Washinston  has  informed  me 
that  ground  can  be  broken  at  the  Fort 
Lincoln  site  by  the  summer. 

During  these  planning  months  for  the 
new  community— before  it  actually  takes 
shape— it  can  be  put  to  constructive  use. 
Its  hills  and  ridges,  its  gymnasiums, 
classrooms,  playflelds  and  picnic  grove.s 
should  be  available  for  the  enjoyment  of 
families  from  all  the  neighborhoods  in 

the  city.  ,  ,,     „   . 

I  am  asking  the  Mayor  and  the  Fed- 
eral agencies  concerned  to  develop  an 
action  program  to  promote  the  maxi- 
mum interim  use  of  the  site  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  citizens  of  Wasliington. 


HOUSING 

High  on  the  list  of  the  District's  criti- 
cal needs  is  decent  housing. 

The  new  housing  program  I  have  pro- 
posed to  the  Congress— to  provide  6  mil- 
lion homes  for  low  and  moderate  income 
famiUes  during  the  next  ten  years— will 
have  a  strong  effect  on  Washington. 

Already  the  District  has  been  the  scene 
of  major  pioneering  successes: 

The  first  "Turnkey"  Project  in  the 
Nation,  fully  engaging  the  private  sec- 
tor in  the  construction  of  low  income 
housing,  was  built  here. 

The  Nation's  capital  was  among  the  63 
cities  selected  to  plan  and  develop  a 
Model  Cities  program.  This  v,ill  rebuild 
an  entire  slum  neighborhood  physically 
and  bring  new  opportvmities  to  its  resi- 
dents—health, jobs,  education,  recrea- 
tion. Planning  for  this  historic  project 
is  now  rapidly  proceeding. 

The  first  conversion  of  Federal  sur- 
plus land  into  a  new  community— under- 
taken last  year  at  my  direction— is  off  to 


•SEED    MONEY"    FOR   LOW   INCOME    HOUSING 
SPONSORS 

Many  unions,  church  groups  and  other 
non-profit  organizations  want  to  sponsor 
low  and  moderate  income  hou.sing  for 
the  people  of  the  District. 

They  are  unable,  however,  to  obtain 
the  funds  they  need— "seed  money"— for 
the  eariy  stages  of  development. 

/  recommend  legislation  to  establish 
a  program  under  which  the  District  gov- 
ernment may  advance  loans  to  non- 
profit sponsors  of  low  income  housing. 

I  also  recommend  legislation  to  estab- 
lish a  revolving  fund  for  that  program 
which  will  be  financed  by  unclaimed 
property  in  the  District. 

RETALIATORY     EVICTIONS 

One  of  the  most  abhorrent  injustices 
committed  by  some  landlords  in  the  Dis- 
trict is  to  evict— or  threaten  to  evict- 
tenants  who  report  building  code  viola- 
tions to  the  Department  of  Licenses  and 
Inspections. 

This  is  intimidation,  pure  and  simple. 
It  is  an  affront  to  the  dignity  of  the 
tenant.  It  often  makes  the  man  who 
lives  in  a  cold  and  leaking  tenement 
afraid  to  report  those  conditions. 

Certainly  the  tenant  deserves  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law  when  he  lodges  a  good 
faith  complaint. 

I  recommend  legislation  to  prevent  re- 
taliatory evictions  by  landlords  in  the 
District. 


JOBS 

As  in  every  other  city  of  America,  there 
are  men  and  women  in  Washington  out 
of  work— not  because  they  prefer  to  be 
idle,  but  because  years  of  opportunity 
denied  have  left  them  without  skills,  and 
often  without  ambition. 

I  have  proposed  to  the  Congress  a  ma- 
jor program  to  tackle  the  problem  of  the 
hard-core  unemployed. 

The  spearhead  of  this  effort  is  the 
National  Alliance  of  Businessmen,  which 
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has  selected  Washington  as  one  of  the 
50  cities  where  Its  Job  training  and  hir- 
ing program  for  the  hard-core  unem- 
ployed will  proceed. 

Improvement  of  outmoded  laws  in  the 
District  will  help  women  and  youngsters 
find  meaningful  work. 
/  recommend  leaislation  to: 
Do  arvay  with  the  archaic  require- 
ments which  must  be  met  by  young- 
sters under  16  before  they  can  take 
after  school  jobs  or  work  during  the 
summer.  Many  needy  cliildren  are 
deterred   from  earning  a  paycheck 
because  the  procedures  for  getting  a 
work  permit  are  overly  stringent  and 
detailed. 
—Amend  the  "Female   8-Hour  Law" 
whose  provisions  relating  to  certain 
business  establishments  in  the  Dis- 
trict no  longer  accord  with  modem 
working  conditions.  This  change  will 
permit  women  to  volunteer  for  over- 
time work  and  pay. 

TH«  DISTSICT  AS  THE  NATION'S  CAPTTAl. 
FUfNSTLVANIA  AVBNU«  COMMISSIOIf 

A  Commission  I  appointed  three  years 
ago  has  made  significant  progress  in  its 
task  of  revitalizing  the  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  area  between  the  White  House 
and  the  Capitol.  Work  has  begun  on  the 
new  FBI  building.  A  great  reflecting  pool 
will  grace  the  front  of  the  Capitol. 

The  Commission  is  successfully  link- 
ing the  efforts  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  with  private  enterprise  in  develop- 
ing this  historic  thoroughfare.  It  esti- 
mates that  for  every  $1  spent  by  the 
Government  $10  ot  private  capital  will 
be  invested  in  the  development  of  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue. 

But  the  Commission — so  important  to 
the  District's  future — still  operates  un- 
der a  temporary  charter.  And  the  de- 
velopment of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  is 
long-range  work. 

/  again  strongly  recommend  that  the 
Congress  enact  legislation  to  give  per- 
manent status  to  the  Commission  on 
Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

WOODROW    WILSON    MEMORIAL 

A  year  ago  I  called  attention  to  the 
proposal  by  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Me- 
morial Commission  to  establish  in  the 
Nation's  Capital  an  International  Center 
for  Scholars  as  a  living  memorial  to  the 
28th  President  of  the  United  States. 

I  then  directed  that  the  Temporary 
Commission  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  de- 
velop a  more  detailed  proposal  for  such 
a  Center. 

That  Commission  has  now  recom- 
mended that  the  Center  be  built  on  the 
north  side  of  the  area  designated  as 
Market  Square  In  the  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  Plan.  Through  an  imaginative 
combination  of  public  and  private  leader- 
ship and  financing,  this  Center  could 
serve  as  "an  Institution  of  learning  that 
the  22d  Century  will  regard  as  having 
influenced  the  21st." 

The  dream  of  n  great  scholarly  center 
in  our  Nation's  Capital  Is  as  old  as  the 
Republic  itself.  There  could  be  no  more 
fitting  monument  to  the  memory  of 
Woodrow  Wilson  than  an  Institution  de- 
voted to  the  highest  Ideals  of  scholarship 
and  international  understanding. 

/  recommend  legislation  authorizing 
the  establishment  of  a  Center  to  be  op- 
erated by  an  independent  board  of  trust- 


eea  within  the  framework  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution.  Triutees  for  the  Cen- 
ter. In  collaboration  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Commission, 
and  with  the  approval  of  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission  will  work 
out  detailed  plans  for  the  Center  and 
for  the  development  of  Market  Square. 

IMTCaNATIONAL    CUtTBI 

Last  year.  I  recommended  that  the 
Congress  authorize  an  International 
Center,  a  large  site  at  which  foreign 
chanceries  and  the  oCQces  of  Interna- 
tional organizations  could  be  located. 
After  study,  it  now  seems  clear  that 
acquisition  of  the  site  proposed  at  that 
time  Is  not  possible. 

I  am,  therefore,  recommending  new 
legislation  to  authorize  the  use  of  34 
acres  of  the  old  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  terrain  for  these  worthy  pur- 
poses. The  new  site  has  the  support  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  all  other  Inter- 
ested Federal  Agencies  Including  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Planning  Commission, 
and  the  Mayor  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. I  hope  for  early  Congressional  re- 
view and  approval  of  this  legislative  pro- 
posal. Important,  alike  to  the  Federal 
Government,  to  the  District,  and  to  the 
international  community  located  In 
Washington. 

NATIONAL    VISrrOtS    CENTEB 

Washington.  D.C..  attracts  millions  of 
visitors  each  year. 

For  all  of  Its  many  years,  the  Nation's 
Capital  lacked  a  center  where  the  tourist 
and  student  could  learn  about  the  work- 
ings of  his  Government  and  find  infor- 
mation about  the  city's  monuments  and 
museums. 

The  visitor  of  the  future  will  have 
such  a  place  to  go.  and  will  be  able  to 
enjoy  more  fully  his  stay  In  Washington. 

Earlier  this  week  I  signed  legislation 
authorizing  the  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Visitor  Center  at  Union  Station. 

Last  year  I  asked  the  National  Capi- 
tal Planning  Commission  to  conduct  a 
thorough  study  of  a  transportation  cen- 
ter in  the  vicinity  of  Union  Station — one 
that  would  provide  a  hub  to  the  air- 
ports, buslines,  and  railroads  that  serve 
the  Nation's  Capital.  /  am  requesting  the 
Commission  to  speed  the  completion  of 
the  study  of  a  Transportation  Center  so 
that  its  recommendations  can  be  fully 
integrated  into  the  detailed  planning  of 
the  Visitor  Center. 

ADDITION    TO    THE    NATIONAL   GALLEBT    OF   A«T 

/  urge  Congressional  approval  of  leg- 
islation to  authorize  the  Trustees  of  the 
National  Gallery  of  Art  to  construct  an 
addition  to  the  National  Gallery  of  Art 
on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  immediately 
east  of  the  Gallery. 

The  construction  will  be  paid  for  with 
private  funds  generously  donated.  The 
new  building  will  provide  additional  ex- 
hibition space  and  room  for  a  center  for 
advanced  studies  in  the  history  of  art. 
It  will  also  permit  the  expansion  of  the 
Gallery's  extension  services  to  the  school 
children  of  the  Nation. 

STKONO    MUNICIPAL    IXAOEISHIP 

Those  at  the  top  levels  of  the  city's 
government— the  Mayor,  the  Deputy 
Mayor,  and  members  of  the  Council — 
should  be  adequately  compensated. 


They  are  In  positions  of  great  re- 
sponsibility. They  preside  over  a  city 
which  is  not  only  the  Nation's  capital 
but  the  center  of  the  fastest-growing 
metropolitan  area  in  the  United  States. 

/  recommend  legislation  to  raise  the 
salary  of  the  Mayor  from  $29,500  to  «3S,- 
000  and  the  salary  of  the  Deputy  Mayor 
from  $28,000  to  $30,000. 

The  proposed  increase  would  give  the 
District's  chief  executives  compensation 
comparable  to  that  received  by  their 
counterparts  of  other  major  cities. 

The  members  of  the  District  Council 
who  serve  on  a  part-time  basis  also  merit 
an  increase  in  salary. 

I  recommend  legislation  to  raise  the 
salary  of  the  Council  Chairman  from 
$10,000  a  year  to  $15,000:  the  salary  of 
the  Council  Vice  Chairman  from  $9.- 
000  a  year  to  $12,500,  and  the  salary  of 
other  Council  members  from  $7,500  a 
year  to  $10,000. 

If  the  CoimcU  is  to  be  broadly  repre- 
sentative of  the  District,  It  must  call 
upon  the  services  of  residents  from  all 
walks  of  life.  Many  who  live  In  the  Dis- 
trict are  also  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government.  But  the  civic  minded  Gov- 
ernment employee  can  serve  on  the 
Council  only  at  a  penalty.  He  is  encum- 
bered by  the  "dual  compensation"  law, 
whose  effect  is  to  bar  him  from  receiving 
the  supplementary  salary  for  Council 
work^ven  though  that  work  is  exten- 
sive, involving  long  hours,  nights  and 
weekends. 

This  restriction  does  not  apply  to 
Council  members  who  are  privately  em- 
ployed. 

There  Is  no  justification  for  this  arti- 
ficial discrimination.  It  should  be  ended. 

/  recommend  legislation  to  exempt 
Council  members  from  the  "dual  com- 
pensation" law. 

SUFEECRADCS 

The  city's  administration  can  only  be 
as  effective  as  the  men  and  women  who 
operate  the  machinery  of  government — 
the  trained  managers,  technicians,  plan- 
ners and  experts  in  all  the  phases  of  the 
city's  life. 

The  need  to  attract  capable  executives 
Is  of  the  highest  Importance  for  the  new 
government  of  the  Nation's  first  city. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  take  prompt 
action  on  pending  legislation  which  will 
give  the  Mayor  authority  to  classify  and 
make  appointments  to  50  positions  at  the 
top  levels  of  the  Civil  Service — Grades 
'GS-16,17.andl8. 

The  legislation  would  also  authorize 
the  Mayor,  with  the  approval  of  the 
President,  to  place  six  additional  posi- 
tions at  levels  IV  and  V  of  the  Executive 
Schedule. 

REMOVING    HATCH    ACT   RESTMCTIONS 

The  freedom  to  engage  In  the  political 
life  of  the  commimity  which  District 
Commissioners  have  always  eivjoyed 
should  now  be  given  to  their  successors — 
the  Mayor  and  members  of  the  Coimcll. 

This  would  not  be  Inconsistent  with  the 
requirement  for  a  nonpartisan  Council. 
That  forbids  the  Council  from  taking  ac- 
tions, or  organizing  itself,  along  partisan 
political  lines.  But  it  should  not  prevent 
members  from  participating  in  the  politi- 
cal life  of  the  city  and  the  psuty  of  their 
choice  if  they  wish  to  do  so. 
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/  endorse  legislation  recently  intro- 
duced in  the  Congress  to  exempt  the 
Mayor  and  the  Council  members  from 
provisions  of  the  Hatch  Act  prohibiting 
Federal  and  District  employees  from 
participating  in  political  activity. 

I  also  recommend  that  the  Federal 
conflict-of-interest  restrictions  on  Coun- 
cil members  be  adjusted  to  reflect  a 
proper  relationship  with  their  part-time 
duties. 

FINANCING   THE   DISTRICT   GOVERNMENT 


FEDERAL    PAYMENT    FORMITLA 

The  Congress  has  always  recognized 
the  fair  share  of  the  fxmds  to  operate  the 
government  of  the  Nation's  capital  city 
must  come  from  the  United  States 
Treasury. 

/  again  propose  a  realistic  formula  for 
the  Federal  payment  to  the  District.  I 
recommend  legislation  to  establish  the 
annual  payment  authorization  at  a  level 
equal  to  25  percent  of  District  general 
fundrezenues. 

This  formula  would  provide  a  contlnu- 
aUy  updated  and  equitable  Federal  pay- 
ment. It  would  enable  the  District  to 
compute  the  Federal  share  when  It  is 
plarmlng  its  budget,  so  that  priorities 
could   be   established    among   its   most 

urgent  needs.  ,  „   *v,„ 

This  proposal  does  not  involve  the 
automatic  payment  of  Federal  funds  for 
District  purposes.  The  District  govern- 
ment would  not  be  able  to  spend  either 
local  revenues  or  the  Federal  payment 
authorization  until  funds  have  been  ap- 
propriated by  Congress.  The  District 
budget  would  continue  to  be  acted  upon 
each  year  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees of  the  House  and  Senate. 

LOCAL  REVENtJE  PROPOSALS 

The  District  has  developed  new  local 
revenue  proposals  for  Fiscal  1969  that 
are  prudent,  equitable,  and  realistic. 

These  requests,  presented  in  the  Dis- 
trict Budget  for  Fiscal  1969.  reflect  the 
unanimous  view  of  the  Council  and  the 
Mayor.  They  represent  a  responsible 
approach  to  balancing  expenditures  with 

income.  ,      .    ..  ^ 

/  recommend  early  approval  of  me 
legislative  proposals  in  the  District's 
revenue  package.  I  also  urge  the  Con- 
gress to  support  the  Mayor's  supple- 
mental tax  package  developed  to  pay 
for  the  higher  salaries  for  policemen, 
flremen,  and  teachers  endorsed  In  this 
message.  As  important  as  they  are, 
these  increases  should  not  come  at  the 
expense  of  the  urgent  construction  and 
community  service  programs  already  in- 
corporated in  the  D.C.  Budget  for  FY  69. 

STRENGTHENING    THE     MACHINERY    OP 
GOVERNMENT 

Last  year.  I  told  the  Congress  that 
orce  a  Mayor  and  Council  were  ap- 
pointed "It  will  be  possible  to  effect  fur- 
ther improvements,  both  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  District  Government  and  in 
its  relationships  to  other  agencies  serv- 
ing the  Nation's  Capital." 

Now  it  Is  time  for  those  improvements. 

Now  it  is  time  to  strengthen  the  ma- 
chinery of  government  in  the  District  to 
make  It  even  more  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  people  it  serves. 

We  can  do  this  by  taking  several  steps: 

7  have  signed  today  an  Executive  Or- 


der placing  the  National  Capital  Housing 
Authority  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  the  Mayor.  This  will  provide  greater 
scope  and  direction  in  the  District's  drive 
to  buUd  homes  for  the  citizens  of  Wash- 
ington. 

I  am  also  today  submitting  two  reor- 
ganization plans  to  the  Congress. 

First,  to  vest  the  functions  of  the  DC. 
Recreation  Board  in  the  Mayor.  The  Rec- 
reation Board  is  an  autonomous  agency, 
but  it  controls  policy,  operations  and 
faculties  affecting  the  youth  of  the  city- 
swimming  pools,  playgrounds,  and  rec- 
reation centers.  It  is  essential  that  these 
recreational  programs  be  fully  coordi- 
nated with  the  District's  Youth,  Summer 
and  Poverty  programs.  The  reorganiza- 
tion I  propose  will  help  to  accomplish 
that  vital  purpose. 

Second,  to  enable  the  Mayor  to  appoint 
the  five-member  Board  of  the  Redevelop- 
ment Land  Agency.  Today  he  can  only 
appoint  three  members.  The  reorganiza- 
tion would  also  place  the  Board  under 
the  Mayor's  effective  control.  The  Rede- 
velopment Land  Agency  is  primarily 
responsible  for  carrj'ing  out  urban  re- 
newal projects  within  the  District.  Giving 
the  Mayor  appointive  authority  will 
strengthen  the  city's  attack  on  urban 
decay. 

REPRESENTATION    IN    CONGRESS 

The  citizens  of  the  District  have  too 
long  been  denied  a  basic  American  right 
of  representative  government. 

They  have  been  denied  a  community 
voice  where  in  a  democracy  that  voice 
counts  most — in  the  halls  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  needs  of  the  District  cannot  be 
adequately  represented  in  the  Congress 
by  proxy,  any  more  than  could  the  needs 
of  one  of  the  50  States. 

7  again  endorse  legislation  to  give  the 
citizens  of  the  District  representation  in 
Congress.  I  urge  early  action  by  the  Con- 
gress on  the  proposals  which  it  has  under 
active  consideration. 


long  as  I  am  President  I  wUl  work  to 
hasten  that  day's  arrival. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House.  March  13.  1968. 


THE   UNFULFILLED   PLEDGE 

With  the  proposals  in  this  Message  we 
can  carry  forward  the  important  work 
we  began  last  year. 

I  ask  the  Congress  to  give  them  prompt 
and  favorable  consideration. 

Even  as  I  urge  this,  I  look  to  the  future, 
when  the  jiromise  of  the  past  v.ill  be 
achieved. 

The  oldest  pledge  of  this  Nation  is  self 
government  for  the  people.  That  pledge 
remains  unfilled  for  the  800.000  citizens 
of  America's  first  city— 160  years  after 
James  Madison  wrote  in  the  Federalist 
Papers  that  the  citizens  of  the  city  which 
served  as  the  Nation's  capital  would 
have:  "A  voice  in  the  election  of  the  gov- 
ernment which  is  to  exercise  authority 
over  them." 

Last  year's  reorganization  has  rekin- 
dled the  promise  of  democracy  in  Wash- 
ington. But  the  promise  of  democracy 
can  never  substitute  for  democracy  itself. 
I  endorse  home  rule  for  the  citizens  of 
the  Nation's  capital.  For  the  37  years  I 
have  been  a  resident  of  this  city  I  have 
looked  to  the  day  when  the  promise  of 
home  rule  would  be  realized  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  could  enter  into  full 
membership  In  the  American  Union.  As 


WISCONSIN  AGRICULTURALIST 
BACKS  EMERGENCY  RESERVE 
Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  my 
esteemed  colleague  from  South  Dakota. 
Senator  McGovern.  has  been  a  leader  in 
pressing  for  the  creation  of  an  agricul- 
tural reserve  to  help  this  Nation  as  well 
as  our  friends  overseas  in  bad  crop 
years  As  we  know.  President  Johnson 
has  also  endorsed  this  approach  in  his 
message  to  the  Congress  on  the  Nation  s 
agriculture.  ^  , 

Now  one  of  the  country's  finest  farm 
pubUcatlons.  the  Wisconsin  Agricultural- 
ist has  gone  on  record  in  support  of 
such  an  emergency  reserve.  However,  as 
the  Agriculturalist  editorial  points  out, 
such  a  reserve  should  not  just  be  a  gim- 
mick to  buy  up  surplus  farm  products 
which  will  later  be  sold  on  the  market  to 
drive  down  farm  prices. 

I  hope  that  Congress  will  be  able  to 
give  very  serious  consideration  to  an 
emergency  reserve  program  this  year.  So 
that  my  colleagues  can  appreciate  the 
strong  support  of  the  people  of  my  State 
for  this  proposal.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Agriculturalist  editorial  be 
included  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Back  Emergency  Reserve 
We   need   a   national   commodity   reserve. 
Senator  George  McGovern  (Dem.-South  Da- 
kota) has  renewed  his  plea  for  reserve  stocks 
owned  and  controlled  by  farmers. 

The  administration  has  Introduced  Into 
Congress  a  strategic  grain  and  soybean  re- 
serve proposal  that  would  authorize  the  US. 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  enter  Into  stor- 
age agreements  with  producers.  They  would 
be  offered  Incentives— such  as  loans  or  higher 
than  average  storage  fees— to  store  commodi- 
ties for  the  strategic  reserve. 

Congress  should  mass  an  efifective  reserve 
program.  And  It  should  have  bufflclent  guar- 
antees so  that,  in  McGovern's  words,  "com- 
modities bought  by  the  secretary  of  agricul- 
ture cannot  be  sold  Into  the  market  to  drive 
down  farm  prices." 

Obviously  such  a  reserve  must  be  a  uue 
reserve  and  not  just  a  gimmick  to  buy  up 
surplus  farm  products.  But  as  an  emergency 
reserve.  It  could  be  of  real  benefit  both  to 
farmers  and  the  nation  as  a  whole. 


APPROPRIATIONS  NEEDED  FOR 
FEDERALLY  AFFECTED  SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause of  the  hearings  before  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  it  was  not 
possible  for  me  to  be  in  the  Senate 
Monday  for  all  of  the  discussion  on  the 
urgent  supplemental  appropriations  bill. 

H  R  15399. 

Nevertheless,  I  do  want  to  note  my 
full  approval  of  the  fact  that  the  Senate 
accepted  the  recommendation  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  that  S91  million 
be  included  to  meet  the  commitment  of 
the  Federal  Goverrunent  to  provide  op- 
eration and  maintenance  funds  for  fed- 
erally affected  school  districts  throuah- 
out  the  Nation. 
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Many  Missouri  educators  represent- 
ing federally  affected  school  districts 
have  contacted  me  in  recent  weeks  deep- 
ly concerned  about  the  financial  crisis 
they  are  facing.  We  Ullc  a  great  deal 
about  the  Importance  of  education,  but 
so  far  this  school  year,  none  of  these 
school  districts  In  our  State  has  been  re- 
imbursed more  than  half  of  its  costs 
for  educating  the  children  of  military 
families. 

Years  ago.  the  81st  Congress  passed 
Public  Law  874  in  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  Federal  property,  and  military  and 
other  Federal  personnel  who  live  on 
Federal  property,  are  exempt  from  local 
and  State  property  taxes,  and  pay  very 
little  in  State  sales  taxes  because  they 
do  most  of  their  buying  in  base  ex- 
changes. The  local  schools  therefore  re- 
ceive little  or  no  tax  revenue  to  defray 
the  costs  of  educating  the  children  of 
these  families. 

If  the  Federal  Qovemment  does  not 
uphold  its  pledge,  under  Public  Law  874, 
to  provide  the  funds  to  meet  these  costs, 
schools  with  large  numbers  of  Federal 
children  face  a  nearly  impossible  situa- 
tion. This  program,  fully  funded,  would 
provide  only  basic  operating  costs  such  as 
teachers'  salaries. 

The  Office  of  Education  estimates  that 
this  year  it  will  cost  Missouri  schools 
over  $6.5  million  to  provide  grade  school 
and  high  school  education  for  Federal 
children.  Fiscal  1968  appropriations  last 
session,  further  reduced  by  the  5  percent 
across-the-board  cut  in  December,  pro- 
vided only  $5.2  million. 

Without  this  supplemental  appropria- 
tion. Missouri  school  systems,  therefore, 
would  somehow  have  to  absorb  a  loss  of 
$1.3  million  on  children  of  U.S.  employees 
In  our  State.  Rising  costs  and  callups 
of  more  Federal  troops  would  further 
worsen  the  situation. 

Schools  In  Missouri  and  across  the  Na- 
tion cannot  continue  to  provide  educa- 
tion for  Federal  children  without  revenue 
to  pay  for  it.  Their  only  alternatives  will 
be  to  reduce  the  quality  of  education  for 
all  children  or  refuse  to  accept  the  chil- 
dren of  federally  employed  parents. 
Neither  alternative  is  acceptable. 

At  the  same  time  the  Congress  provides 
special  programs  to  meet  special  needs  of 
some  school  districts,  it  does  not  make 
sense  to  neglect  to  provide  the  bare  es- 
sentials for  these  children  for  whose  edu- 
cation the  Federal  Government  has  pri- 
mary responsibility. 

Mr.  Prosideut.  this  Is  a  sound  and 
needed  program,  and  I  join  with  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Alabama 
in  urging  the  Senate  to  insist  on  this 
amendment  In  conference  with  the 
House. 


SENATOR  RUSSELL  RECEIVES  VET- 
ERANS OF  FOREIGN  WARS  CON- 
GRESSIONAL AWARD 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  last 
night  my  distinguished  colleague  Sena- 
tor Russell,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia,  received  an  outstanding  honor 
by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States. 

In  conferring  its  fifth  annual  congres- 
sional award  on  Senator  Russell,  the 
VFW  highly  praised  his  long  and  devoted 


service  to  this  country.  Said  the  VFW  on 
its  citation: 

Senator  RuaacU  haa  lerved  hi*  Nation  In 
the  US.  Senate  for  the  pa«t  36  years.  He  ex- 
empUfles  the  clMMtu:terl«Uc«  of  greatneM  He 
la  respected  for  hU  demonstrated  knowledge 
and  legislative  sitUl.  He  Is  recognized  as  one 
of  the  outstanding  members  of  the  Senate 
of  all  time*.  As  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Anned  Forces  Committee  he  has  long  been 
a  firm  friend  and  sponsor  and  stounch  sup- 
porter of  legislation  of  benefit  to  men  and 
women  who  serve  their  Country  in  its  Armed 
Forces. 

I  bring  this  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  with  the  knowledge  that  this  ex- 
pression of  respect  and  admiration  for 
Senator  Russell  is  shared  by  all  the 
Members  of  this  body.  As  his  colleague, 
the  junior  Senator  from  Georgia,  is  espe- 
cially proud,  and  grateful  for  the  inspira- 
tion my  warm  friend  has  given  me  since 
I  first  came  to  the  Senate  almost  12  years 
ago. 

In  response  to  receiving  the  VFW 
award.  Senator  Russell  delivered  a  stir- 
ring and  authoritative  address  concern- 
ing the  conduct  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
Senator  Russell,  with  a  wisdom  that  is 
founded  upon  many  years  of  military  ex- 
perience and  as  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  called  for 
steps  in  Vietnam,  "that  are  necessary  to 
diminish  the  fighUng  power  of  our 
enemies  in  Vietnam." 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  Geor- 
gians, and  I  believe  most  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  as  well,  support  his 
view  that  when  American  soldiers  are 
committed  to  combat  there  Is  no  such 
thing  as  'limited  wars. " 

I  commend  his  splendid  address  to  the 
Senate  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record,  alons  with  a 
news  release  concerning  the  VFW  award 
to  Senator  Russeia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 

and   news   release  were  ordered  to  be 

printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Remarks  or  Scnatoe  Richa»d  B   Rrssiix  on 

Receiving   the    Futh    Anncal    Conoees- 

sioNAL  Award  or  the  Veteeans  or  Foeeion 

Waes  at  a  Dinnee  at  Washington,  DC, 

March  12.  1968 

Commander-ln-Chlef  Scerra;  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  of  both  Houses  of  the 
United  States  Congress:  representatives  of 
the  Executive  Branch:  members  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars:  and  guests. 

It  Is  Indeed  a  high  privilege  to  be  with  you 
this  evening.  I  am  especially  honored  to  be 
the  recipient  of  this  coveted  award.  To  have 
my  name  listed  among  the  outstanding  and 
distinguished  Members  of  Congress  who  have 
been  selected  by  the  VFW  for  this  honor 
brings  a  feeling  of  deep  humility. 

The  character  and  purposes  of  your  orga- 
nization gives  thU  award  special  meaning  to 
me.  And  I  accept  It  In  the  Icnowledge  that 
you  recognize— as  do  I— that  the  truly  out- 
standing public  servanu  of  1968  are  the 
brave  young  men  who  have  responded  to 
their  country's  call  to  arms  as  you  did  in  by- 
gone days. 

These  young  Americans  have  laid  their 
lives  on  the  line  and  regretfully,  the  English 
language  has  not  provided  us  with  adequate 
words  to  render  to  these  men  the  tribute  of 
which  they  are  deserving. 

Those  of  you  who  make  up  this  great 
organization  have  known  first-hand  the  harsh 
realities  of  war. 

Because  of  your  own  experiences  In  other 
times  and  other  places,  your  understanding 
for  the  circumstances  confronting  the  brave 
young  men  who  fight  under  the  American 
flag  this  very  hour  Is  deep  and  abiding. 


Of  all  the  Important  Issues  of  our  day.  the 
grave  and  tragic  situation  In  Vietnam  Is  fore- 
most in  the  minds  of  the  American  people 
and  most  assuredly,  foremost  in  the  thoughts 
of  this  audience  tonight. 

In  1954.  when  it  was  first  proposed  that 
we  send  a  small  military  contingency  to  Viet- 
nam. I  vigorously  opposed  the  Idea.  The  com- 
munists are  probing  all  over  the  world  and 
there  are  few  places  on  earth  where  It  would 
be  more  costly  to  support  a  United  States 
military  commitment  than  In  Vietnam  In 
addition.  It  has  always  been  my  conviction 
that  any  military  conlrontatlon  of  commu- 
nist aggression  should  be  resolute  and  deter- 
mined and  involve  the  entire  strength  of  our 
great  land. 

However,  the  time  Is  now  past  to  discuss 
the  wisdom  of  our  entrance  in  Vietnam 
There  is  no  place  for  hindsight  under  the 
present  circumstances.  We  must  deal  with 
the  situation  as  it  exists  at  this  moment. 

Tonight  we  are  confronted  with  a  condition 
where  over  500.000  of  the  finest  of  American 
manhood  are  In  a  distant  corner  of  the  world 
flghtlng  aggression  under  the  American  flag. 
We  must  now  determine  what  must  be 
done  In  order  for  these  young  men  to  return 
home  under  honorable  circumstances  in  the 
shortest  practical  time  at  the  lowest  cost  In 
US.  and  allied  lives.  I  might  add.  parenthet- 
ically, that  I.  for  one.  am  not  afraid  of  the 
old-fashioned  term,  victory. 

We  have  already  paid  the  price  of  over 
nineteen  thousand  American  lives,  the  value 
of  which  Is  incalculable,  not  to  mention  the 
cost  m  terms  of  National  wealth,  to  convince 
the  communists  that  we  will  observe  our 
every  commitment  to  aid  those  who  are  really 
willing  to  fight  against  Communist  aggres- 
sion. 

If  we  abandon  that  principle,  we  would 
abandon  In  the  Jungles  and  the  rice  paddies 
of  Vietnam,  the  heritage  of  greatness,  free- 
dom, and  courage  that  has  marked  this  coun- 
try since  lU  birth. 

We  have  Just  experienced  the  bloodiest 
month  in  the  course  of  this  war  during 
which  we  lost  over  2.000  American  lives.  The 
Vietnam  war  has  been  depleting  our  finan- 
cial resources  at  the  rale  of  almost  $2'i  bil- 
lion per  month  and  we  have  pitifully  little 
to  show  for  the  price  we  have  paid. 

I  have  devoted  most  of  my  years  In  public 
service  In  trying  to  Insure  that  we  are  mili- 
tarily the  most  powerful  nation  in  the  world 
and  I  have  had  no  more  steadfast  ally  In 
this  effort  than  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars. 

I.  therefore,  feel  confident  that  you  feel  as 
I  do  that  there  are  clear  alternatives  to  re- 
maining Indefinitely  submerged  In  a  stra- 
tegy of  self-lmpooed  restrictions  with  the 
rising  casualties  and  the  unending  need  for 
additional  troops  which  accompany  this 
strategy. 

As  for  me.  my  fellow  Americans.  I  shall 
never  knowingly  support  a  policy  of  send- 
ing even  a  single  American  boy  overseas  to 
Tlsk  his  life  In  combat  unless  the  entire  ci- 
vilian population  and  wealth  of  our  coun- 
try— all  that  we  have  and  all  that  we  are — 
Is  to  bear  a  commensurate  responsibility  In 
giving  him  the  fullest  support  and  protec- 
tion of  which  we  are  capable. 

Under  the  basic  policy  on  which  our  so- 
ciety rests,  each  American  Is.  In  his  place 
and  In  his  way.  equally  obligated  to  con- 
tribute to  the  defense  of  this  nation.  It  is 
Inconsistent  with  our  history,  traditions  and 
fundamental  principles  to  commit  Ameri- 
can boys  on  far  flung  battleflelds  If  we  are 
to  follow  policies  that  deny  him  full  sup- 
port because  we  are  afraid  of  Increasing  the 
danger  of  those  who  stay  at  home. 

It  Is  a  confession  of  moral  weakness  on 
the  part  of  this  country  If  we  are  not  going 
to  take  any  steps  that  are  necessary  to  di- 
minish the  flghtlng  power  of  our  enemies  in 
Vietnam. 

For  three  years,  many  of  us.  Including 
many  military  leaders,  have  urged  that  we 
utilize  our  air  and  sea  power  to  the  fullest 
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extent  to  prevent  the  flow  of  weapons  and 
war  material  Into  the  hands  of  our  enemies 
to  be  used  In  the  destruction  of  our  youth. 
If  we  are  not  wUUng  to  take  this  calcu- 
lated risk,  we  should  not  still  be  Increasing 
the  half  million  men  in  Vietnam  who  are 
exposed  to  danger  dally  from  weapons  that 
might  have  been  kept  from  the  hands  of  our 
enemies. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  limited  wars, 
but  I  would  point  out  that  there  Is  no  such 
thing  as  a  limit  on  the  actual  combat  In 
which  our  men  are  engaged.  While  It  Is  a 
sound  policy  to  have  limited  objectives,  we 
should  not  expose  our  men  to  unnecessary 
hazards  to  life  and  limb  In  pursuing  them. 

I  shall  continue  to  Insist  upon  the  em- 
ployment of  our  air  and  sea  power  to  stop 
the  constantly  increasing  flow  of  weapons 
and  equipment  Into  North  Vietnam.  If  we 
continue  to  fight  this  war  according  to  the 
rules  that  are  now  dictated  by  our  enemies, 
no  end  Is  foreseeable.  It  Is.  however,  easy  to 
foresee  the  constant  loss  of  life  and  wealth 
and  the  sorrow  visited  upon  many  thousand 
more  American  homes. 

Most  of  the  steps  that  we  have  taken  to 
bring  this  war  to  a  conclusion  have  been 
some  two  or  three  years  late.  Time  will  no 
longer  stand  still  for  us,  and  we  should  move 
with  dispatch  to  apply  the  military  power 
available  to  us  to  convince  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  of 
the  wisdom  of  desisting  from  his  aggression 
and   seeking   a   clvlUted  solution. 

Again,  let  me  express  to  you  my  heartfelt 
^preclatlon  for  the  honor  you  have  bestowed 
upon  me. 

Thank  you — Thank  you  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart. 

VFW  To  Honor  Senator  Richard  B.  Rossell 

Washington.  DC,  January  16. — Senator 
Richard  B.  RusseU,  of  Georgia,  will  receive 
the  5th  Annual  Congressional  Award  pre- 
sented by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
of  the  United  States  to  "an  outstanding 
Member  of  the  United  States  Congress,"  It 
was  announced  today  by  Joseph  A.  Scerra. 
Gardner.  Mass.,  V.F.W.  Commander-in- 
Chief. 

■  Senator  Russell  has  served  his  Nation  In 
the  U.S.  Senate  for  the  past  35  years.  He 
exemplifies  the  characteristics  of  greatness. 
He  is  respected  for  his  demonstrated  knowl- 
edge and  legislative  .-^klll.  He  Is  recognized 
as  one  of  the  outstanding  members  of  the 
Senate  of  all  times.  As  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Forces  Committee  he  has  long 
been  a  firm  friend  and  sponsor  and  staunch 
supporter  of  legislation  of  benefit  to  men 
and  women  who  serve  their  Country  In  Its 
Armed  Forces."  the  V.F.W.  Commander  said. 

The  presentation  of  the  award  to  Senator 
Russell  win  be  the  highlight  of  the  An- 
nual V.F.W.  Congressional  Dinner,  to  be  held 
at  the  Sheraton-Park  Hotel.  Washington, 
D.C.,  March  12.  Besides  honoring  Senator 
Russell,  the  dinner  also  pays  tribute  to  all 
Members  of  Congress,  and  Is  the  climax  of 
the  VJ.W.'s  annual  five  day  (March  8-12) 
Washington  Conference  of  National  Officers 
and  Department  Commanders. 

"The  Congressional  Award,"  Scerra  said. 
"Is  the  highest  honor  given  by  the  V.F.W. 
It  was  established  in  1964.  The  award  was 
first  presented  to  Senator  Carl  Hayden  of 
Arizona,  The  1965  recipient  was  Speaker  of 
House  of  Representatives  John  W.  McCor- 
mack  of  Massachusetts.  In  1966  the  award 
was  presented  to  Senate  Minority  Leader 
Everett  McKlnley  Dlrksen  of  Illlnols.  Rep- 
resentative Wilbur  D.  Mills  of  Arkansas  was 
honored  in  1967. 

"By  awarding  this  honor  to  one  of  our 
national  legislators,  the  V.F.W.  seeks  to 
dramatize  the  Importance  of  the  role  of  a 
freely  elected  legislature  to  serve  the  great 
ends  of  this  Republic,  maintaining  true  al- 
legiance to  the  United  States  of  America  and 
fidelity  to  Its  Constitution  and  laws,  the 
fostering  of  true  patriotism,  maintaining 
and  extending  the  Institutions  of  American 


freedom,  ajid  preserving  and  defending  our 
country  from  all  her  enemies,  at  home  and 
abroad,"  Scerra  concluded. 


SEEDS  OF  DISUNITY 


Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the  great 
divisions  which  beset  this  country  over 
our  present  policies  on  the  Vietnam  war 
have  imquestlonably  sown  the  seeds  of 
disunity  in  our  own  Nation  and  have 
spread  doubt  abroad. 

The  average  citizen  is  beset  by  many 
voices  offering  diverse  counsel.  Many 
citizens  in  responsible  ixjsitions  use  their 
influence  to  point  up  the  issues  which 
divide  us  and  accentuate  the  failure  of 
Americans  to  unite  behind  the  purposes 
for  which  our  Government  has  sent  more 
than  500,000  American  boys  to  fight  in 
a  dangerous  and  unfriendly  foreign 
jungle.  ^         ^  ^^. 

At  a  time  when  even  Members  of  this 
body  are  questioning  our  purposes  and 
objectives,  it  Is  refreshing  to  read  in  the 
foreign  press  that  our  purpose  and  ob- 
jectives are  no  mystery  whatever  to  at 
least  one  respected  foreign  writer. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  col- 
umn by  Bernard  Levin,  published  in  the 
London  Daily  Mail,  of  February  1,  1968, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Make  No  Mistake.  America  Is  Fighting 

FOR   Us 

I  By  Bernard  Levin) 
I  spent  yesterday  evening  at  the  opera 
(Wagner,  of  course).  You,  I  dare  say,  spent 
it  helping  your  chUdren  with  their  home- 
work, or  watching  television,  or  learning  the 
piano,  or  reading  a  book. 

A  lot  of  Americans  and  South  Vietnamese, 
however,  spent  It  dying.  Strange  to  relate 
(and  I  imagine  that  many  of  them  would 
find  it  as  strange  as  anyone),  they  spent  it 
dying  so  that  you  can  go  on  watching  tele- 
vision, learning  the  piano,  reading  books  and 
helping  the  children  with  their  homework, 
and  so  that  I  can  go  on  listening  to  Wagner. 
I  don't  know  about  you.  but  I  am  grateful, 
and  will  now  say  why.  A  battle  was  launched 
in  Vietnam  on  Tuesday,  In  which  bands  of 
North  Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong  swept 
through  South  Vietnamese  towns,  killing  and 
pillaging,  while  others  lavmched  a  major  of- 
fensive against  the  American  base  at  Khe 
Sanh. 

It  Is  not.  I  believe,  too  fanciful  to  describe 
the  battle  as  potentially  one  of  the  major 
turning-points  of  civilisation,  and  to  think 
of  General  Westmoreland  and  his  men  in  the 
way  that,  with  the  perspective  of  history  to 
aid  us.  we  think  of  Leonldas  and  the  Spartans 
at  Thermopylae,  John  Soblaskl  facing  the 
Turks  at  the  gates  of  Vienna,  or  Lord  Dowd- 
Ing  and  Fighter  Command  in  the  Battle  of 
Britain.  For  each  of  those  battles  changed 
the  face  of  the  world  for  the  better;  or  rather. 
prevented  others  from  changing  it  for  the 
worse. 

And  so  It  may  be  at  this  moment  In  Viet- 
nam. The  war  there  Is  confused  and  horrible: 
Its  alms  blurred.  Its  methods  savage,  Its  cost 
in  Innocent  blood  uncountable. 

But  If  It  Is  lost.  If  the  Americans  finally 
get  tired  of  doing  the  world's  work  for  noth- 
ing but  the  world's  abuse.  If  South  Vietnam 
is  left  to  its  fate,  then  what  will  follow  is  not 
merely  the  piecemeal  engulfing  of  the  rest  of 
South-East  Asia.  What  will  follow,  as  surely 
as  Austria  followed  the  Rhlneland.  and 
Czechoslovakia  followed  Austria,  and  Poland 
followed  Czechoslovakia,  and  six  years  of 
world  war  followed  Poland,  Is  a  nuclear  con- 
frontation  on   a   global   scale   between   the 


forces  at  present  engaged  In  one  tiny  corner 
of  the  globe. 

And  that.  In  the  end,  is  why  my  Wagner 
and  your  children  are  at  stake  this  day  in 
'a  far-off  country  of  which  we  know  nothing." 
The  Americans  are  not  flghtlng  the  war  there 
so  that  Saigon  racketeers  can  grow  fat  on 
black  market  proflts;  indeed,  they  are  only 
secondarily  flghtlng  It  so  that  Saigon  may 
stay  free  long  enough  for  a  society  to  grow 
up  there  that  will  be  strong  enough  to  dis- 
pense vrtth  the  racketeers. 

They  are  not  even  there  because  If  they 
leave  they  will  one  day  be  digging  gun  em- 
placements In  California,  as  the  Australians 
win  be  digging  them  round  Darwin. 

Tliey  are  there  because  they  know  that, 
where  aggression  Is  concerned,  the  appetite 
(loth  grow  by  what  it  feeds  on;  and  because 
they  therefore  know  that,  however  great  the 
price  of  the  war  In  Vietnam,  it  is  still  less 
than  would  be  the  price  of  the  war  we  will 
all  one  day  have  to  fight  elsewhere  If  It  Is 
lost. 

Tlie  Americans  and  the  South  Vietnamese 
are  not  alone  In  knowing  this.  Tlie  Austra- 
lians and  New  Zealanders  knov/  it:  the 
ThalLinders  know  It;  the  South  Koreans  know 
it;  the  Filipinos  know  it.  But  in  this  country. 
It  seems,  we  do  not  know  It. 

Well,  It  Is  time  we  did.  And  the  battle  now 
going  on  In  Vietnam  Is  as  good  a  time  to 
find  out  as  we  shall  ever  have.  On  this  battle, 
the  Communist  forces  have  staked  a  great 
deal;  for  some  time  now  they  have  been 
promising  their  Increasingly  disillusioned 
troops  that  one  last  push  will  see  victory — 
If  not  mUltary  victory,  then  "vlctory-by- 
coalitlon.'" 

The  Communist  strategy  In  Vietnam  Is  to 
Inflict  such  a  major  reverse  on  the  Americans 
and  South  Vietnamese  that  they  will  be  des- 
perate to  make  peace  even  at  the  price  of 
an  agreement  that  gives  the  Communists  a 
share  in  the  Government  of  South  Vietnam, 
with  the  full  take-over  foUowing  a  few 
months  later. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  American  resolve 
will  crack.  But  a  word  of  thanks  and  admira- 
tion from  Britain  may  help  to  show  America 
that  her  resolve  Is  recognised  for  what  It  Is — 
a  resolve  to  hold  the  front  for  civilisation, 
by  convincing  those  who  would  destroy  It 
that  they  are  not  going  to  succeed  In  doing 
so. 

I  would  prefer  our  thanks  to  come  from 
our  Government.  Unfortunately,  It  won't 
Nor  will  It  even  come  from  our  Opposition. 
So  It  has  to  come  from  us — from  those  of 
us  who  recognise  the  connection  between 
what  the  Americans  are  doing  in  South  Viet- 
nam and  what  we  like  to  do  with  our  evenings 
In  Britain. 

We  are  not,  I  believe,  all  that  few.  But  few 
or  many,  let  me  now  say  on  behalf  of  us  all, 
to  the  Americans  and  South  Vietnamese  and 
their  allies,  even  now  flghtlng  and  dying  In 
Vietnam: 

"Otir  words  may  be  useless,  but  they  are 
all  we  have  to  offer.  We  understand  why  you 
are  there,  and  know  that  your  cause  Is  otirs 
too.  And  we  thank  you." 


THE  NUCLEAR  NONPROUFERA- 
TION  TREATY 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  while  the 
Senate  has  not  yet  been  called  upon  to 
pass  judgment  on  the  so-called  Nuclear 
Nonproliferation  Treaty,  that  treaty  has 
been  the  subject  of  deep  concern  and 
discussion  in  Europe. 

One  of  the  students  of  the  treaty  in 
Europe  is  Prof.  Paul  L.  Peeters,  an  Amer- 
ican citizen  now  teaching  in  Salzburg. 
Austria. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Profes- 
sor Peeters'  analysis  of  the  treaty  be 
printed  in  the  Record  for  the  informa- 
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tlon  and  considered  Judgment  of  all 
Members  of  the  Senate  I  believe  It  raises 
a  number  of  points  with  which  the  Sen- 
ate may  eventually  have  to  deal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  anal- 
ysis was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoro.  as  follows: 

NoNP«oLirniATioN  TUmtt:  Thb  Nuclear 

OUARANTtZ 

( By  Prof.  Paul  L.  P«etan) 

It  s««m8  necessary  to  review  once  more 
the  value  of  a  nuclear  guarantee  in  the 
framework  of  the  propoeed  nonprollferatlon 
treaty  le  the  guarantee  asalnst  nuclear 
blackmail  which  the  nuclear  powers  would 
give  to  the  non-nuclear  states. 

I.  iN-ntiNSic  uNci.A«rrT 

1.  The  definition  of  "blackmail"  cannot  be 
clearly  stated  and  will  never  be 

What  Is  blackmail?  Who  will  determine 
that  the  United  States,  China,  cr  Russia 
blackmails  somelxxly  else?  The  International 
Court  of  The  Hague,  the  United  Nations, 
public  opinion? 

It  is  more  than  evident  that  the  proposed 
guarantee  will  be  totally  depreciated  by  Its 
own  unclarlty.  It  will  soon  be  taken  for 
granted  thaj  It  Is  meaningless. 

2  Neither  Russia  nor  the  United  States 
can  commit  themselves  to  any  specific  course 
of  action. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  It  would  be  sheer 
madness  for  them  to  enter  Into  any  firm 
commitment  of  this  nature:  and  that  means 
that  the  more  solemnly  such  a  commitment 
would  be  asserted,  the  more  reason  one 
would  have   to  doubt   about   its  credibility. 

3.  The  guarantee  against  nuclear  black- 
mail will  be  given  in  the  form  of  a  multi- 
lateral treaty;  enforcement  action  Is  also 
likely  to  be  promised  by  the  nuclear  powers 
in  the  form  of  a  United  Nations  interven- 
tion, etc. 

The  multilateral  character  of  the  nuclear 
guarantee  alone  would  be  enough  to  de- 
prive It  of  elementary  credibility. 

n.    THE    GUARA^r^TE    AND    us    POUCT 

1  As  in  the  case  of  the  United  Natons  and 
other  IdealUtlc  ventures  in  world  politics, 
the  United  States  will  be  alone  in  the  world 
to  believe  In  the  creation  of  its  own  Idealism 

The  less  credlole  the  guarantee  will  be  to 
the  rest  of  the  world,  the  more  US  policy- 
makers will  try  to  render  It  meaningful. 
Now  It  Is  true  that  the  guarantee  could  be 
made  meaningful  and  credible  through  en- 
forcement. However.  If  a  situation  would 
urise  where  the  United  States  would  have  to 
execute  the  fjuarantee.  American  actions 
win  be  guided — particularly  if  there  Is  any 
real  risk  of  retaliation  against  the  United 
States  themselves — by  the  American  na- 
tional interests,  by  US  treaty  commitments 
and  the  requirements  of  the  situation  In 
general,  but  definitely  not  (hopefully  not<.) 
by  a  vague  and  multilateral  guarantee  such 
as  the  one  now  being  considered. 

Since  the  US  policy-makers  will  probably 
want  to  make  the  guarantee  credible  (and 
could  not  make  it  credible  through  en- 
forcement), they  are  likely  to  achieve  the 
desired  reetilt  through  leaning  over  back- 
wards and  promoting,  not  what  Is  good  In 
the  guarantee  (i.e.  the  gtiarantee  Itself)  but 
Its  worst  features:  multilateralism  or  the 
dissolving  of  a  US  conunltment  into  a  re- 
course to  the  UN.  etc.;  bUaterallsm:  the  US 
and  the  USSR  as  co-partners  In  world  affairs, 
etc  :    vagueness  and  so  on. 

2.  In  better  times,  declarations  such  as 
the  guarantee  against  nuclear  blackmail 
given  m  October  19a4  by  President  Johnson 
were  considered  actively,  dynamically.  I.e. 
they  were  intended  to  lay  down  the  founda- 
tion for  possible  U.S.  action  or  Intervention 
in  a  crisis. 

It  Is  most  Important  to  understand  that 
the  guarantee  now  being  considered — a  mul- 
tilateral  guarantee,    assorted   bilaterally   by 


the  United  State*  and  the  Soviet  Union.  In 
the  framework  of  a  nuclear  nonprollferatlon 
treaty—,  is  the  very  opposite  of  a  declaration 
of  i>ollcy  by  which  the  United  States,  as  a 
sovereign  country,  declare*  that  It  will  inter- 
vene to  protect  any  country  victim  of  nuclear 
blackmail  against  aggression  by  a  nuclear 
power.  The  guarantee  being  considered  Is. 
from  the  standpoint  of  unilateral,  sovereign 
action  by  the  United  Slates,  a  liability,  an 
idealistic  negation  of  Its  own  sovereignty  and 
not  the  asaertlon  of  it. 

Par  from  building  strength  Into  US  policy, 
the  proposed  guarantee  must  be  viewed  as 
one  more  element  that  will  contribute  to  the 
decadence  of  US  policy:  America  Isolates  It- 
self by  Its  own  idealism  and  confusion.  It  seu 
Its  dead  notions  before  its  living  friends,  it 
abdicates  Its  real  leadership  for  the  sake  of 
displaying  "creativity"  In  International  af- 
fairs, etc. 

3  In  view  of  the  unclarlty  of  the  black- 
m.^11  concept,  it  is  evident  that  any  Interven- 
tion by  the  United  States  could  be  described 
by  its  enemy  and  world  opinion  aa  nuclear 
blackmail 

It  seems  likely  that,  when  the  United  States 
will  determine  that  an  IntervenUon  is  neces- 
sary. It  will  not  be  Impressed  by  an  accusa- 
tion of  nuclear  blackmail.  However,  the  ac- 
cusation and  the  behavior  of  the  United 
SUtee  towards  that  accusation  will  prove 
how  meaningless  the  nuclear  guarantee  Is. 

in.  THE  GUARANTEE  AND  THE  SOVIET  UNION 

Aa  usual,  some  American  policy-makers 
seem  to  reason  as  If  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States  would  find  themselves  In 
the  same  position  In  relation  to  that  guar- 
antee since  both  countries  place  their  signa- 
ture on  the  same  scrap  of  paper. 

But  thU  Is  far  from  being  the  case,  of 
course.  The  negative  Impact  which  the  nu- 
clear guarantee  could  have  on  the  course 
of  US  policy  has  already  been  summarily 
explained  In  contradistinction,  the  Soviet 
Union  will  make  a  realistic  use  of  the  guaran- 
tee and  of  the  nuclear  nonprollferatlon  pol- 
icy, of  which  the  guarantee  Is  a  part: 

The  USSR  will  feel  no  inhibition  about  vio- 
lating that  guarantee.  If  need  be; 

The  Kremlin  could  also  seek  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  policy  of  co-partnership  with 
the  United  States.  Implicit  In  the  US  non- 
prollferatlon policy,  thus  seeking  to  divide 
the  Weet.  etc 

Any  situation  Involving  China  or  the 
United  States  will  raise  directly  or  Indirectly 
the  question  of  possible  nuclear  blackmail. 
That  means  that.  In  virtually  all  Important 
situations,  the  Soviet  Union  would  acquire 
the  right  to  meddle  In  Its  capacity  of  a  guar- 
antor against  nuclear  blackmail. 

It  Is  likely  that  the  USSR  will  not  be  able 
to  use  that  possibility  erfectlvely.  Yet  one 
thing  Is  certain:  the  moment  the  USSR  be- 
gins using  the  guarantee  for  meddling,  that 
guarantee  loses  all  effectiveness.  (Should  that 
happen:  should  the  guarantee  be  abused  by 
the  USSR — and  contrary  to  what  I  said 
above — the  guarantee  could  have  a  certain 
usefulness  for  the  United  States  as  a  basis 
for  Intervention,  as  an  antl-Russlan  propa- 
ganda theme,  etc.) 

In  any  situation  Involving  China,  the  So- 
viet Union  would  never  Invoke  the  guarantee, 
except  If  It  IS  In  Its  interest  to  do  so.  that 
means  if  the  USSR  would  want  to  use  that 
guarantee  to  Justify  some  intervention  to 
contain  China  or  any  other  purpose. 

IV.  THE  GUARANTEE  AND  THE   NON-NCCLEA* 
POWERS 

For  countries  such  as  Brazil,  the  guarantee 
Is  worthies*  and  no  reason  for  them  to  feel 
any  greater  enthusiasm  for  the  nonprollfera- 
tlon  treaty. 

Per  India,  Btirma  cr  Japan,  the  usefulness 
of  the  guarantee  Is  decreased  by  the  fact 
that  China  will  not  sign  the  treaty.  It  Is  sec- 
ondly self-evident  that  the  nuclear  powers 
will  counter  any  Chinese  threat  with  conven- 
tional means  only.  A  nuclear  reaction  against 
China  would  never  be  Initiated  by  the  United 


States  In  reaction  to  sheer  blackmail  but 
only  perhaps  after  China  has  used  nuclear 
weapons  In  a  war. 

As  ttiT  as  Europe  Is  concerned,  the  follow- 
ing could  be  said : 

(I)  The  nuclear  guarantee  adds  nothing 
to  previous  US  commitments,  and  therefore 
could  not  present  It  as  an  Inducement  to 
sign  the  forthcoming  nonprollferatlon  treaty. 

(II)  It  could  be  said  that  the  guarantee  Is 
offered  by  the  United  States  In  answer  to  a 
demand  of  the  non-nuclear  states  for  con- 
cessions on  the  part  of  the  nuclear  powers, 
etc. 

This  meanlngleFs  concession  to  a  view- 
point which  is  known  not  to  represent  the 
Allies"  real  reason  for  opposing  the  treaty 
falls  Into  a  pattern  of  pressure  by  the  United 
States  against  Ite  NATO  Allies.  This  pressure, 
that  c'everness  Is  Machiavellian. 

It  Is  very  Important  to  realize  that  the 
antl-Europsan  toughness  and  MachlavelUsm 
displayed  by  the  US  In  this  Instance  give  to 
US  polliy — as  seen  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  US  policymakers — a  false,  deceitful  Im- 
pression of  greatnesB. 

(HI)  Because  of  Its  anti-European  context, 
the  nuclear  guarantee  clearly  tends  to  de- 
preciate the  US  commitment  under  NATO;  a 
reapproachment  policy  replaces  an  alliance 
policy;  multilateralism  and  confusion  re- 
place a  firm  commitment  which  held  an  al- 
liance together,  etc. 
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COMPENSATION  FOR  INNOCENT 
VICTIMS  OP  CRIME 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  threat  and  fear  of  crime  continue 
to  Increase  as  a  national  issue,  there  is 
an  Increasing  necessity  to  do  something 
about  the  innocent  victims  of  crime. 

Two  articles  published  recently  In  the 
Washington  Post  report  that  Maryland  is 
following  the  lead  of  New  York  in  acting 
on  this  matter.  It  is  time  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  also  take  action  and 
provide  leadership  to  other  States.  My 
bill.  S.  646.  would  provide  for  such  a 
system  of  compensation  to  meet  the  costs 
of  being  a  crime  victim  in  areas  of  Fed- 
eral Jurisdiction. 

The  bill  passed  by  the  Maryland  Sen- 
ate states  the  problem  well: 

Many  Innocent  persons  suffer  personal 
physical  Injuries  or  death  as  a  result  of 
criminal  acts  or  In  their  efforts  to  prevent 
crime  or  apprehend  persons  committing 
crimes. 

Such  persons  or  their  dependents  may 
suffer  disability,  incur  financial  hardships  or 
become  dependent  upon  public   assistance. 

It  Is  the  legislature's  Intent  that  aid,  care 
and  support  be  provided  by  the  State  as  a 
matter  of  moral  responsibility. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  tliese  two  articles  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  March  5  and  March 
8,  under  the  titles  "Crime  Victims'  Com- 
pensation Bill  Advances"  and  "Maryland 
Senate  Votes  Two  Anticrime  Bills,"  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  5.   1968) 

Crime  Victi.vis'  Compens.\tion  Bix-l 

Advances 

(By  Richard  Homan) 

Annapolis,  March  4.— A  bill  that  would 
compensate  needy  victims  of  crime  In  Mary- 
land A-as  given  initial  approval  today  in  the 
State  Senate.  The  measure  would  allow  up 
to  ,s30,000  In  case  of  death. 

Patterned  after  a  program  Initiated  last 
year  In  New  York,  the  bill  would  also  pro- 


vide for  compensation  to  a  person  Injured 
while  attempting  to  apprehend  a  felon. 

The  flrst-year  costs  of  the  program,  which 
would  go  Into  effect  July  1,  were  estimated 
at  $25,000  for  administration  and  $200,000 
for  awards.  It  would  be  financed  by  a  $5  In- 
crease In  court  costs  for  criminal  convictions. 

Action  on  the  bill,  which  had  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Senate  Judicial  Proceedings 
Committee  and  the  Legislative  Council, 
came  as  concern  about  street  crimes  grew  In 
the  Senate. 

A  bill  that  would  triple  the  prescribed  sen- 
tences for  most  crimes  of  violence,  and  re- 
quire Imposition  of  the  40-year  maximum 
sentence  for  third  offenders,  moved  toward 
final  Senate  approval. 

"This  Is  society's  answer  to  coddling,"  the 
sponsor  of  the  sentencing  bill.  Sen.  Carl  L. 
Frledler    (D-Baltlmore)    told   the   Senate. 

The  crime  victims'  bill  would  create  a 
three-man  Criminal  Injuries  Compensation 
Board  that  would  review  claims  and  make 
awards. 

Compensation  would  be  based  on  the  scale 
of  benefits  of  the  Workman's  Compensation 
Act,  which  ranges  from  8100  for  minor  In- 
juries to  $16,000  for  total  disability  and 
$30,000  for  de.^th. 

The  victim  or  his  Immediate  family  would 
be  eligible  for  compensation. 

The  Board  could  also  compensate  the  vic- 
tims for  out-of-pocket  expenses  and  lost  sal- 
aries and  cou.d  make  emergency  awards  up 
to  $500  before  a  final  decision. 

To  be  eligible,  the  victim  must  show 
"serious  financial  hardship"  and  loss  of  at 
least  $100  or  two  weeks  of  work. 

The  program  would  not  cover  motor  vehicle 
offenses.  The  Board's  determination  of 
whether  a  victim  should  be  compensated 
would  not  depend  on  whether  the  alleged 
offender  was  prosecuted  or  convicted. 

The  only  opposition  today  came  from  Sen. 
Frederick  C.  Malkus  Jr.  (D-Lower  Shore) 
who  In  past  years  based  his  refusal  to  vote 
for  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment  on 
the  absence  of  such  compensation  legislation. 
Today  Malkus  told  the  Senate  that  such  a 
bill  would  be  too  expensive. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  8,   1988) 

Maryland    Senate    Votes    Two    Anticrime 

Bnxs 

(By  Richard  Homan) 

Annapolis,  March  7. — Maryland's  Senate 
passed  bills  today  that  would  crack  down  on 
criminals  and  aid  their  victims. 

Both  bills  must  go  to  the  House,  where 
their  chances  are  considered  good  If  they 
can  be  acted  on  before  the  session  ends 
March  28. 

One  bill  would  triple  the  length  of  prison 
sentences  for  most  crimes  of  violence. 

The  other  would  provide  a  system  for  com- 
pensating needy  victims  of  crime — up  to 
$30,000  in  case  of  death. 

Passage  of  both  bills  without  opposition 
came  after  two  weeks  of  repeated  Senate 
discussion  about  increased  street  crimes, 
especially  In  Baltimore. 

During  that  period,  the  Senate  failed.  In  a 
tie  vote,  to  approve  a  bill  that  virtually 
would  have  abolished  the  death-penalty,  with 
several  senators  arguing  that  "this  Is  not 
the  time"  for  such  a  move. 

The  sentencing  bill  would  prescribe  mini- 
mum sentences  of  eight  years  and  a  maxi- 
mum of  40  for  most  violent  crimes.  Including 
rape,  assault,  manslaughter,  arson  and  rob- 
bery. 

It  would  leave  Judges  with  their  present 
discretion  to  Ignore  prescribed  sentences  for 
first  offenders  but  It  would  require  at  least 
probation  for  the  minimum  sentence  period 
for  second  offenders. 

Third  offenders  would  receive  mandatory 
maximum  sentences  with  drastically  reduced 
parole  possibilities. 


Sentences-  for  these  crimes  now  range  from 
one  to  21  years. 

based  on  new  tork  law 

The  bill  that  would  compensate  victims 
and  persons  Injured  trying  to  prevent  a 
crime  or  catch  a  criminal  Is  based  on  one 
enacted  last  year  In  New  York. 

It  would  create  a  Criminal  Injuries  Com- 
pensation Board,  which  could  pay  money  to 
crime  victims  or  their  Immediate  families  If 
they  have  suffered  "serious  financial  hard- 
ship." 

"The  legislature  finds  and  determines  that 
there  is  a  need  for  government  financial 
assistance  for  such  victims  of  crime."  the  bill 
said. 

"Many  Innocent  persons  suffer  personal 
physical  injuries  or  death  as  a  result  of  crim- 
inal act-s  or  in  their  efforts  to  prevent  crime 
or  apprehend  persons  committing  crimes. 
Such  persons  or  their  dependents  may  suf- 
fer disability.  Incur  financial  hardships  or 
become   dependent   upon    public   assistance. 

"It  is  the  legislature's  Intent  that  aid,  care 
and  support  be  provided  by  the  State,  as  a 
matter  of  moral  responsibility." 

HOW  IT  WOULD  pay   OFF 

The  Commission  would  follow  the  scale  of 
benefits  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Act.  which  range  from  $100  for  minor  In- 
juries to  $15,000  for  total  disability  and  $30.- 
000  for  death,  it  also  could  reimburse  vic- 
tims for  out-of-pocket  losses.  To  be  eligible, 
a  person  would  have  to  lose  at  least  $100  or 
two  weeks  of  work. 

State  officials  estimate  the  program  would 
cost  $25,000  to  administer  the  first  year  and 
would  dispense  $200,000  In  benefits.  It  would 
be  financed  by  a  $5  Increase  in  the  court 
costs  for  criminal  convictions. 


BUREAUCRATIC  RUNAROUND 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
the  editorial  page  of  the  Washington  Post 
of  March  1,  1968,  carried  a  letter  from  a 
citizen  entitled  "Bureaucratic  Run- 
around."  The  Post  editorialized  on  this 
letter  in  an  editorial  entitled  "District  of 
Columbia  Runaround." 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  both  the 
letter  and  the  editorial,  for  both  give  an 
indication  of  why  I  am  supporting  an 
ombudsman  bill  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  the  extension  of  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert,  at 
this  point  in  the  Record,  the  above-men- 
tioned items  from  the  Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the   Washington  Post,  Mar.   1,   1968) 
District  or   Columbia  Runaround 

We  print  on  this  page  today  a  letter  from 
a  local  citizen  who  complains  that  when  he 
sought  Information  on  the  legal  limit  on 
Interest  and/or  fees  that  may  be  charged 
here  he  encountered  a  frustrating  runaround 
from  District  employees  and  oGBclals.  In  the 
end,  R.  P.  Hlllery  reports,  he  was  told  to 
consult  a  lawyer.  The  story  is  tjrplcal  of  many 
we  hear  of  indifference  toward  citizens'  prob- 
lems at  the  District  Building. 

The  city  has  a  vital  Interest  In  obedience 
to  Its  laws.  It  should  not  turn  a  deaf  ear 
when  citizens  ask  in  good  faith  what  the 
law  requires.  In  these  days  of  widespread 
legal  aid  one  would  think  that  the  process 
ought  to  begin  with  governments  informing 
inquiring  citizens  about  what  their  laws  re- 
quire. The  absence  of  local  suffrage  In  the 
District  Is  a  very  poor  excuse  for  this  kind 
of  indifference  to  a  citizen's  right  to  know 
the  law. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  1,  1968] 
Bureaucratic  Runaround 
I  was  quite  disturbed  over  my  difficulty  In 
obtaining  information  from  offices  of  the 
District  Government  regarding  the  usury 
laws  of  the  District. 

I  have  cause  to  question  the  legal  limit 
which  could  be  charged  as  interest  and/or 
fees  by  a  corporation  to  another  corporation 
and  by  an  Individual  to  a  corporation. 

Now  this  Information  was  obviously  avail- 
able to  me  by  calling  our  attorneys,  Hogan 
&  Hartson.  However.  In  view  of  the  consid- 
erable publicity  recently  in  the  newspapers 
regarding  Interest  rates  and  loan  shark  oper- 
ators I  thought  it  might  be  interesting  to 
find  out  what  Information  was  readily  ob- 
tainable by  a  person  who  could  not  afford 
to  contact  a  lawyer  or  did  not  have  reason- 
able access  to  a  lawyer.  Therefore  I  asked 
my  secretary  to  call  the  District  Government 
to  obtain  the  Information. 

My  secretary  called  629-4651  and  was  re- 
ferred to  RE  7-4575.  The  person  answering 
this  number  referred  her  to  783-5700  and 
when  this  number  answered  they  gave  her 
another  number  which  turned  out  to  be 
a  recording  stating  the  number  was  not  In 
service. 

Later  I  called  the  District  of  Columbia 
information  and  was  told  to  call  the  Cor- 
porate Counsel.  I  was  told  there  that  they 
were  the  criminal  enforcement  division  and 
to  call  still  another  number.  Three  more 
calls,  each  giving  me  another  number  to  call, 
finally  netted  me  the  Information  that  Mr. 
Smith   could  answer  my  questions. 

Mr.  Smith  said  he  could  not  answer  and 
that  I  should  call  the  U.S.  Attorney's  office 
because  they  prosecuted  all  usury  cases.  I 
said  I  did  not  want  to  prosecute  anyone,  I 
Just  wanted  to  know  what  interest  was 
allowed  by  law.  He  said,  "Oh,  I  thought  you 
had  a  complaint.  If  you  Just  want  informa- 
tion, call  a  lawyer."  I  said  that  viould  cost 
me  twenty  dollars.  He  said  "at  least."  I  asked 
what  does  some  poor  person  do  that  can't 
afford  that.  He  replied,  "I  don't  know  but 
we  cannot  go  around  taking  the  Income  out 
of  the  lawyers'  hands." 

I  finally  called  our  attorneys  and  was  given 
a  very  concise  and  educational  summary  of 
the  laws  and  some  recent  cases  which  may 
ia  effect  change  present  practices  somewhat 
;is  far  as  corporations  are  concerned. 

My  point  In  bringing  this  to  your  attention 
rather  than  simply  complaining  to  someone 
such  as  Mayor  Washington  Is  that  It  seems 
lo  me  that  massive  public  attention  Is  much 
more  effective. 

Now  we  hear  much  about  improving  the 
lot  of  the  less  fortunate  citizen  and/or  the 
hard-core  p)oor.  Huge  sums  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  are  spent  on  programs  to  aid  the  poor 
and  underprivileged.  Additional  huge  sums 
are  spent  supporting  the  government  bu- 
reacracy  at  all  levels  Including  the  District 
Government. 

In  spite  of  all  these  tax  dollars  and  after 
all  the  hue  and  cry  over  Interest  rates  and 
usury,  I  was  unable  to  find  out  what  Interest 
the  law  allows  In  two  hours  of  telephoning 
District  offices. 

Perhaps  your  paper  can  press  (pardon  the 
pun)   for  a  change. 

This  Is  only  one  of  the  legions  of  prob- 
lems In  government  procedure.  Anjrway. 
someone  should  start  to  do  something. 

R.  P.  HiLLERY. 

Washington. 


PRESIDENT  FOCUSES  NATION'S  AT- 
TENTION IN  THE  DISTRICT 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  message  to  Congress  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  demonstrates 
America's  commitment  to  remake  our 
Capital  into  the  Nation's  model  city. 
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During  the  Johnson  years,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Nation  has  been  focused  on 
the  needs  of  the  people  of  Washington 
not  just  on  its  tourist  attractions. 

For  the  first  time,  a  national  deter- 
mination developed  to  improve  condi- 
tions in  Washington. 

For  the  first  time,  a  national  deter- 
mination has  developed  to  improve  con- 
ditions in  Washington.  For  the  first  time, 
the  Government  of  the  District  has  been 
modernized  to  meet  the  needs  of  its 
people.  And  now.  for  the  first  time,  we 
are  on  the  verge  of  having  an  elected 
school  board  for  the  District. 

But  these  achievements,  as  important 
as  they  are.  do  not  permit  us  to  rest. 
Rather  they  are  a  call  to  further  action, 
a  call  to  which  President  Johnsons  mes- 
sage responds. 

A  strong  attack  on  crime  will  be 
mounted  to  insure  that  progress  de- 
velops in  a  climate  of  public  order  and 
individual  safety.  District  schools  will  be 
upgraded  to  make  education  in  the  Dis- 
trict a  rewarding  experience  rather  than 
a  disappoUting  venture.  Programs  are 
also  oflered-Xo  close  the  housing  gap  and 
to  employ  the  jobless. 

These  programs,  along  with  proposals 
for  further  strengthening  the  District's 
governmental  machinery,  mark  an  im- 
po-tant  day  for  the  District. 

We  must  act  with  boldness  and  speed 
to  put  the  President's  proposals  into  ac- 
tion for  the  problems  of  the  District 
cannot  wait. 


FAIR  TRIAL.   FREE  PRESS 

Mr  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
recently  the  American  Bar  Association 
adopted  certain  guidelines  dealing  with 
the  restriction  of  news  in  precrimlnal 
trial  publicity.  At  that  time  I  urged  that 
great  caution  be  exercised  by  both  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  State  bar 
associations  before  adopting  these 
suidelines. 

Since  the  ABA  acted,  a  number  of  edi- 
torials have  appeared  across  the  country 
commenting  on  this  action,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  some  of 
them  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald.  Feb.  21.  19681 
Prke  Pkkss  Is  the  Watchdog 
Without    .1    free    press    there    can    be    no 
aaauranc*  to  the  people  and  the  defendant 
of  a  fair  trial 

This  Is  the  heart  of  the  First  Amendment 
to  the  U.S.  ConaUtutlon  and  it  was  Ignored 
when  the  Hotise  of  E>elegate«  of  the  American 
Bar  .Aasoclatton  voted  to  re«trlct  the  release 
of  crime  news  to  newspapermen. 

There  are  clear  case*  of  abuse  by  some 
newspapers  in  hysterical  coverage  of  sensa- 
tional crime  stories.  There  have  been  cases 
of  the  public  being  whipped  Into  a  lynch 
mood  by  intemperate  writers  and  editors. 

But  whatever  the  sins  of  some  newspapers, 
the  American  press  Is  the  watchdog  of  our 
very  complicated  society.  It  is  the  first  pur- 
pose of  the  First  Amendment  to  protect  the 
citizen  from  the  excesses  of  government  by 
guaranteeing  freedom  of  speech  and  freedom 
of  press.  No  government  official,  whether  the 
President  or  a  lawyer  who  is  .in  ofDcer  of  the 
courts,  should  be  permitted  to  cloak  hlmielf 
from  the  public  eye. 

When  the  newspapermen  are  barred  from 
full  knowledge  of  what  goes  on  In  govern- 


ment, the  cttlsen  haa  no  protection  against 
bribery,  crookedness  and  the  ulUmate  evU 
of  secret  trials. 

For  when  the  doors  of  the  courts  are  closed 
to  the  people,  there  Is  no  assurance  that  the 
innocent  will  go  free  and  the  guilty  will  go 
to  prison. 

The  new  rules  of  conduct  for  lawyers  and 
judges  could  be  used  to  keep  the  public 
from  learning  of  secret  arrests.  The  niles 
would  permit  lawyers  and  Judges  to  send 
the  newspapermen  and  the  public  out  of 
the  courtroom  during  pre-trial  hearings  and 
during  any  part  of  a  trial  conducted  while 
the  Jury  is  excused 

In  the  name  of  a  fair  trial,  the  American 
Bar  Association  would  permit  the  stir  cham- 
ber proceedings  that  exist  today  la  totali- 
tarian countries. 

When  the  new  rules  on  crime  Information 
were  proposed  two  years  ago.  Judge  George 
Edwards  of  the  US  District  Court  of  Appeals 
called  them  "the  most  dangerous  threat  to 
the  American  Ideal  of  free  speech  and  press 
since  the  days  of  Joe  McCarthy." 

There  is  much  talk  these  days  of  managed 
news  and  manipulation  of  the  facts  about 
the  US.  commitment  In  Southeast  Asl.i 

What  the  Bar  Association  now  proposes  is 
to  manage  the  news  about  crime  which  is  at 
the  heart  of  a  domestic  crisis. 

(Prom    the   MlanU    (Pla.)    Herald,    Feb.   23, 

19681 

CouNTEK  TO  First  Amendment:  Newman  Says 

Cbime    News    Ctmes    ■UNCONSTrrtrnoNAi," 

Raleigh.  N.C— The  author  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association's  report, 
"Free  Press  and  Fair  Trial."  says  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  AasoclaUons  new  rules  designed  to 
restrict  the  release  of  crime  news  are  un- 
constitutional. 

Sam  Ragan.  executive  news  editor  of  The 
Raleigh  News  and  Observer-Raleigh  Times, 
said  the  recommendations  adopted  by  the 
ABA'S  House  of  Delegates  this  week  "con- 
stitute a  prior  restraint  which  goes  counter 
to  First  Amendment  guarantee "  In  the  U.S. 
Constitution. 

The  House  of  Delegates,  policy-making 
body  for  the  Bar  Association,  approved  new 
recommendations  to  lawyers  and  Judges  con- 
cerning informaUon  that  can  be  released  to 
news  media  in  criminal  cases 

Supporters  of  the  rules  contend  they  will 
help  accused  persons  receive  fair  trials. 

Ragan.  a  former  president  of  the  Associ- 
ated Press  Managing  Editors  and  currently 
vice  chairman  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  Freedom  of  Information 
Committee,  said,  "this  is  not  the  time  to 
drape  a  cloak  of  secrecy  over  criminals  and 
the  commission  of  criminal  acts." 

Ragan  also  said.  "The  American  press,  of 
course,  must  continue  to  gather  and  print 
the  news,  making  its  own  decisions  rather 
than  having  either  lawyers  or  police  decid- 
ing what  It  should  print  and  not  print." 

I  Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

Feb.  23.  19681 

Restwctions  ON  Peii«t  Mason 

Again  the  American  Bar  Association  has 
moved  to  restrict  the  conduct  of  lawyers 
and  Judges  In  their  dealings  with  the  press 
m  criminal  cases.  Where  to  draw  the  line — 
between  protecting  the  rights  of  the  accused 
and  giving  the  public  a  free-wheeling  ac- 
count of  crime  and  punishment — baa  al- 
ways been  dlfflcult. 

In  effect  two  American  constitutional 
guarantees,  freedom  of  the  press  and  the 
right  to  a  fair  trial,  are  here  In  conflict. 

In  Britain,  where  press  freedom  Is  not 
constitutionally  guaranteed,  the  rules  on 
court  press  coverage  are  tighter.  News  ac- 
counts of  the  arrest  of  the  accused,  police 
statements  that  he  has  confessed,  a  sum- 
mary of  the  anticipated  evidence  against 
him.  pretrial  photographs— all  of  these 
American  practices  are  forbidden.  The  British 


courts   enforce    their    strictness    with    their 
contempt  power. 

In  the  United  States,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  have  even  been  requests  from  news- 
papers and  television  that  the  media  be  ad- 
mitted directly  into  the  courtroom— de- 
mands for  the  right  to  take  pictures  during 
trial,  and  to  broadcast  and  televise  court 
proceedings.  The  argument  Is  that  wider 
publicity— for  instance  the  televised  trial 
of  a  man  accused  of  planting  a  bomb  In  an 
airplane— would  more  effectively  deter  crime 

But  no  one  misses  the  obvious  point  that 
a  dramatic  criminal  case,  well  publicized, 
could  build  new-spaper  circulation  and  boost 
TV  ratings. 

It  is  against  this  background  that  the 
American  Bar  Association,  overriding  news 
media  objections,  has  approved  new  proce- 
dures. State  bar  associations  are  likely  to 
follow  the  ABA'S  lead;  thus  disbarment 
could  threaten  noncooperatlng  lawyers.  Trial 
Judges  are  likely  to  adopt  the  rulings. 

The  chief  proposal  would  declare  It  un- 
ethical for  any  public  prosecutor  or  defense 
lawyer  to  tell  the  press  anything  about  a 
pending  citse  except  the  basic  ldentif>ing 
facts  There  would  be  no  mention  of  prior 
arrest  record,  confession,  or  witnesses  to  be 
called — and  no  suggestions  about  possible 
guilt.  The  danger  here,  it  seems  to  us.  lies 
In  the  possibility  of  a  complete  shutdown 
on  communications  between  police  (or 
sheriff)  and  press,  at  the  time  of  arrest, 
when  surely  the  public  deserves  to  know 
something  of  what's  going  on. 

The  basic  eaeenUal  aim.  in  all  thU.  Is  a 
fair  trial,  a  trial  »1th  unprejudiced  Jury, 
unprejudiced  public  atmosphere,  fair  tac- 
tics, no  jump-the-gun  reportorlal  conclu- 
sions. 

Judges  already  had  a  lot  of  restriction- 
power  If  they  wished  to  use  it.  We  shall  see 
whether  the  new  rules  leave  the  public  mind 
less  sensationalized — or  less  alerted  to  pres- 
ent-day dangers. 

[From  the  Chicago   (111.)    Tribune.  Feb.  26. 
19681 
Justice  at  Secret  Pretrial  Hearings? 
Since  1960  the  rate  of  major  crimes  has  in- 
creased by  an  astonishing  88  per  cent.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  returned  to  Washington 
on  January  after  a  month's  recess  reported 
that  their  constituents  were  as  much  con- 
cerned about  the  crime  problems  as  the  war 
in  Viet  Nam. 

This  Is  the  time  chosen  by  the  American 
Bar  association's  house  of  delegates  to  recom- 
mend rules  to  suppress  news  about  the  ad- 
ministration of  criminal  Justice.  One  proposal 
is  to  exclude  the  public,  including  repre- 
sentaUves  of  the  news  media,  from  pretrial 
hearings. 

A  defendant  s  motion  to  exclude  the  public 
should  be  granted,  says  the  ABA.,  "in  any 
preliminary  hearing,  ball  hearing,  or  other 
.pretrial  hearing  in  a  criminal  case,  including 
a  motion  to  suppress  evidence. " 

Whoever  drafted  this  proposal,  or  whoever 
voted  for  it.  must  have  had  scanty  experi- 
ence in  the  criminal  courts.  Only  a  few  cases 
go  to  trial  before  a  Jury.  Most  cases  are 
decided  by  a  plea  of  guilty,  or  by  a  bench 
trial,  or  by  dismissal  of  the  charges  at  pre- 
liminary hearings.  The  outcome  of  a  great 
many  cases  is  decided  when  prosecutors  agree 
to  let  defendants  plead  guilty  to  lesser 
charges  so  that  they  escape  punishment  on 
more  serious  charges. 

Pretrial  hearings  therefore  are  the  key  mo- 
ments In  most  criminal  proceedings.  This  Is 
the  time  when  a  powerful  politician  can  ac- 
company a  defense  lawyer  to  a  Judge's  cham- 
bers and.  without  doing  more  than  exchange 
frlendy  greetings.  Influence  the  outcome  of 
a  case. 

This  Is  the  time  when  motions  to  suppress 
the  evidence  may  be  heard.  Many  criminal 
cases  end  at  such  hearings,  or  their  outcome 
Is  decided  there.  If  they  are  held  in  secret. 
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the  opportunity  to  do  favors  and  to  forget 
about  Justice  will  be  greatly  enlarged. 

We  don't  mean  to  imply  that  miscarriages 
of  Justice  are  mostly  the  fault  of  Judges  and 
defense  attorneys.  Prosecutors,  too.  make 
mistakes,  sometimes  from  Incompetence, 
sometimes  from  dishonesty,  and  sometimes 
from  eagerness  to  progress  in  the  political 
organization  and  thus  reach  higher  political 
office.  If  prosecutors  can  operate  In  secret 
pretrial  proceedings  we  might  as  well  aban- 
don all  hope  for  better  administration  of 
Justice. 

Many  Judges  are  scrupulously  fair,  scrupu- 
lously honest.  Some  of  them  have  told  us 
that  they  welcome  press  coverage  of  all  their 
activities.  Often  a  Judge  Is  approached  by 
a  powerful  member  of  his  profession,  perhaps 
a  politician,  with  a  request  for  a  favor  which 
would  violate  the  canons  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  and,  perhaps,  the  HUnols 
statutes. 

"I  couldn't  do  such  a  thing,"  the  Judge 
can  tell  his  caller.  "The  press  would  be  on 
my  neck." 

But  if  all  pretrial  hearings  are  held  In 
fecret  the  Judges  will  not  be  safe  from  such 
requests.  Everything  Will  be  handled  quietly 
m  chambers. 

Congress  and  the  American  people  are  con- 
cerned about  the  crime  rate.  These  are  some 
of  the  realities  of  the  administration  of  Jus- 
tice. The  house  of  delegates  of  the  A.  B.  A. 
Is  In  a  never-never  land. 


TRAVELING   AMERICAN    MAKES 
SENSE 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  with 
our  balance-of-payments  problem  reach- 
ing crisis  proportions.  I  believe  It  Is  per- 
fectly fair  and  reasonable  to  ask  more 
Americans  to  fly  U.S.  airlines  or  sail 
upon  American  ships.  This  is  not  only 
a  national  crisis  demanding  such  action. 
It  has  the  widest  Imaginable  worldwide 
ramifications.  The  dollar  is  now  in  the 
very  front  of  the  line. 

I  suggest  this  course  of  action  con- 
fident that  our  friends  overseas  will  real- 
ize that  this  is  only  a  temporai-y  act  to 
cope  with  an  emergency.  In  the  long  run 
the  world  travel  Industry  will  gain  from 
such  action  much  more  so  than  if  re- 
strictions were  imposed  on  U.S.  travelers. 

I  congratulate  our  distinguished  col- 
league. Senator  Symington,  for  his  re- 
cent statement  to  the  Senate  urging  this 
course  of  action. 

There  must  be  a  constructive  alterna- 
tive, and  It  seems  that  this  is  it.  I  com- 
mend this  course  of  action  to  the  other 
Members  of  this  body. 


TWENTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  U.N. 
STAND  ON  HUMAN  RIGHTS  GIVES 
FULL  SIGNIFICANCE  TO  HOPE  FOR 
RATIFICATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  1968 
marks  the  20th  anniversary  of  the  United 
Nation's  adoption  of  the  Universal  Dec- 
laration on  Human  Rights. 

In  tribute  to  this  observance  of  Inter- 
national Human  Rights  Year,  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly  has  voiced  the  hope 
that  all  member  states  will  vote  ratifica- 
tion of  the  human  rights  conventions. 

Two  American  Presidents,  since  1949, 
have  submitted  to  the  Senate  five  human 
rights  conventions — the  Conventions  on 
Genocide.  Freedom  of  Association,  Forced 
Labor,  Political  Rights  of  Women,  and 
Slavery. 

Of  these  five  treaties,  our  Nation  is  a 
party  only  to  a  Supplementary  Conven- 
tion on  Slavery.  It  is  a  matter  of  record 
that  the  United  States  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  President  Calvin  Cool- 
Idge.  signed  a  League  of  Nations  Conven- 
tion on  Slavery.  Ratification  came  during 
the  term  of  President  Herbert  Hoover. 

It  Is  a  matter  of  record  that  our  Nation 
only  became  a  formal  partner  to  the 
Supplementary  Slavery  Convention  on 
December  6,  1967. 

It  is  indeed  unfortunate  but  the  Senate 
has  not  even  had  a  chance  to  vote  on 
any  of  the  other  four  human  rights  con- 
ventions. They  have  never  seen  the  light 
of  day  since  they  were  referred  to  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Hearings 
were  held  on  three  of  them,  but  the  full 
committee  has  never  reported  any  of 
them. 

I  once  again  urge  the  Senate  to  act  in 
order  to  halt  the  contradiction  between 
this  Nation's  proven  commitment  to  the 
cause  of  human  rights  and  our  egregious 
failure  to  join  internationally  in  estab- 
lishing minimum  level  univereal  stand- 
ards. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  BEN  W.  HEINE- 
MAN  AS  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  COM- 
MISSION ON  THE  NATION'S  WEL- 
FARE PROGRAM 


Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  on  Janu- 
ai-y  1.  1968,  the  Sheboygan  Press,  one  of 
Wisconsin's  most  respected  newspapers, 
printed  an  editorial  noting  the  appoint- 
ment of  Ben  W.  Heineman  as  Chairman 
of  the  President's  Commission  on  the  Na- 
tion's Welfare  Program.  The  Press  edi- 
torial lists  some  of  the  highlights  of  Mr. 
Heineman's  public  service,  such  as  his 
serving  on  the  Chicago  Conference  on 
Fair  Housing  and  his  appointment  as  as- 
sistant attorney  general  of  the  State  of 
Illinois.  It  goes  on  to  discuss  the  great 
importance  of  revising  our  present  out- 
moded welfare  system  and  Mr.  Heine- 
man's  unique  qualifications  for  dealing 
with  this  problem.  In  conclusion,  the  edi- 
torial states  that — 

His  appointment  to  this  new  position  au- 
gurs well  for  considerable  Improvement  In 
the  handling  of  the  Nation's  public  aid 
problems. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
Ben  Heineman  is  a  native  of  Wisconsin,  it 
is  fitting  that  such  a  fine  tribute  should 
be  paid  to  him  in  a  leading  Wisconsin 
newspaper.  I  therefore  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  Sheboygan  Press  edi- 
torial be  reprinted  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Poverty  Prospects 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  Ben  W. 
Heineman.  newly  appointed  chairman  of  a 
19-member  presidential  commission  on  the 
nation's  welfare  program,  has  announced 
plans  for  a  complete  evaluation  of  America's 
welfare  systems  and  will  seek  "both  conven- 
tional and  unconventional"  solution  of  pub- 
lic aid  problems. 

It  wojld  Indeed  be  dlfflcult  to  find  a  man 
more  qualified  for  the  task  at  hand  than  Mr. 
Heineman  who  has  proved  himself  both  an 
exceptional  businessman  and  a  public  serv- 
ant   who   produces   constructive   results    In 


whatever  assignments  are  given  him  in  local, 
state  and  national  projects.  In  1956  he  took 
over  the  deflclt-ridden  Chicago  and  North 
Western  railroad  and  in  1966  showed  a  profit 
of  $26  million. 

As  a  public  servant  he  has  served  success- 
fully as  chairman  of  the  1966  Conference  on 
Civil  Rights,  the  Chicago  Conference  on  Pair 
Housing,  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development — a  study  which  resulted 
in  the  Department  of  Transportation— the 
Illinois  Board  of  Higher  Education  and  a 
member  of  the  Illinois  Telecommunications 
Commission.  Under  the  late  Gov.  Adlal  Ste- 
venson, Mr.  Heineman  was  appointed  assist- 
ant attorney  general  of  Illinois  and  as  such 
he  put  an  end  to  a  $10  million  cigarette  tax 
fraud.  These  are  Just  the  highlights  of  his 
public  service  c.ireer. 

President  Johnson  was  right  when  he  said 
the  present  welfare  system  "Is  outmoded" 
and  added,  that  it  "pleases  no  one.  It  Is  criti- 
cized bv  liberals  and  conservatives,  by  the 
poor  and  the  wealthy,  by  the  social  workers 
and  politicians,  by  whites  and  Negroes  In 
every  area  of  the  nation." 

That  Mr.  Heineman  hopes  to  constructively 
coordinate  national  state  and  U>cal  welfare 
work  was  Indicated  by  his  opening  state- 
ment when  he  said:  "We  plan  to  examine  all 
aspects  of  welfare  and  public  assistance  to 
see  whether  the  program  developed  in  the 
1930s  Is  appropriate  In  the  1960s  and  19708. 
I  also  Intend  to  review  federal  and  state 
relationships  and  whether  the  present  means 
of  financing  welfare  Is  best." 

A  native  of  Wausau.  Wis.,  Mr.  Heineman's 
past  performances  In  public  service  have  won 
him  a  nationwide  reputation.  His  appoint- 
ment to  his  new  position  augurs  well  for 
considerable  Improvement  in  the  handling  of 
the  nation's  public  aid  problems. 


AIRPORT  DELAYS:  A  SERIOUS 
NATIONAL  PROBLEM 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  fast 
growth  of  air  traffic  is  putting  a  strain 
on  our  large  metropolitan  airports  even 
before  the  arrival  of  the  jumbo  jets  and 
supersonic  transports  of  the  1970's.  New 
York  City,  with  11  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's domestic  air  passenger  traffic  and 
more  than  half  the  international,  is 
most  deeply  involved. 

It  has  been  known  for  years  that  big- 
city  airports — so-called  hub  airports — 
were  on  the  way  to  saturation.  A 
stepped-up  program  at  the  trouble  spots 
could  have  averted  some  of  the  problems 
now  upon  us. 

But  action  has  awaited  results  of  a 
series  of  studies  kept  secret  by  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  Department  of 
Transportation  so  that  now  the  airlines, 
manufacturers,  and  local  governments 
face  increasing  chaos  for  lack  of  a  master 
plan. 

The  White  House  in  1965  announced 
the  formation  of  a  Presidential  task 
force  on  the  problems  of  airport  devel- 
opment. The  membership  of  the  task 
force  was  secret,  the  goals  of  the  task 
force  were  secret,  and  the  report  which 
allegedly  went  to  the  White  House  was 
secret. 

The  second  chapter  of  the  cloak-and- 
dagger  story  concerns  the  repoit  on 
airway  modernization  conducted  by  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency.  Tlie  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  for  some  in- 
scrutable reasons  has  buried  this  as  well. 
And,  finally,  in  January  the  press  re- 
ported a  briefing  "not  to  be  attributed" 
where  "certain  officials  told  of  the  De- 
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partment's  plans  to  seek  some  legisla- 
tion sometime  this  spring. 

It  is  time  for  the  Department  to  step 
out  from  the  shadows  and  to  look 
around  and  see  that  these  delays  are 
compounding  problems,  not  solving 
them. 

This  lack  of  action  Is  of  grave  concern 
not  only  to  air  travelers  but  to  the  non- 
flying  majority  of  our  people,  especially 
in  our  cities  which  depend  on  quick 
linkage  with  their  market  areas,  both 
domestic  and  foreign. 

Several  billion  dollars  must  be  spent 
within  the  next  few  years  on  U.S.  air- 
ports, terminal  buildings,  parking  lots, 
and  access  roads  as  w?ll  as  on  the  mod- 
ernization and  safety  of  the  airways  sys- 
tems aloft.  The  already  overburdened 
Federal  budget  cannot  and  should  not 
cover  this  amount  out  of  general  tax 
revenues.  Part  will  he  contributed  by 
State  and  local  governments  and  the  rest 
must  be  raised  by  user  charges  such  as 
passenger  ticket  taxes  and  by  Increased 
fuel  taxes,  as  suggested  by  legislation 
which  I  introduced  last  August  to  estab- 
lish an  Airport  Development  Fund  for 
this  purpose. 

An  immediate  start  on  specific  legisla- 
tion is  necessarj',  if  we  are  to  enact  an 
adequate  program  In  the  present  session 
of  Congress.  Even  so.  few  projects  can 
be  finished  within  2  or  3  years  after  work 
is  begun.  Thus,  congestion  will  get 
worse  before  it  gets  better.  Meanwhile.  It 
will  take  the  highest  tjrpe  of  leadership 
and  ingenuity  to  make  the  most  of  exist- 
ing facilities. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  which  established 
the  Department.  I  was  aware  that  we 
would  have  to  allow  some  time  for  the 
new  Department  to  get  fully  organized 
after  it  went  into  operation  on  April  1, 
1967.  In  setting  up  this  Department,  we 
created  a  delicate  balance  between  the 
various  modes  of  travel:  the  Depart- 
ment's leadership  must  be  exceedingly 
strong  and  determined  not  to  miscalcu- 
late its  responsibility  simply  because  of 
pressure  from  one  faction  or  another. 
There  was  no  reason  to  delay  steps  that 
were  urgent  for  air  commerce  and  air 
safety  a  year  ago.  and  now  are  reaching 
crisis  stage 

Congestion  around  New  York  and  other 
metropolitan  centers  is  appallingly  ob- 
vious to  anyone  who  goes  to  a  major  alr- 
pwrt  on  rush  hours  and  sees  the  Jam  of 
auto  traCQc  outside,  the  crowds  at  the 
tlc!:et  counters,  and  lines  of  aircraft 
awaiting  their  takeoff.  Many  experts 
have  predicted  that  the  John  F.  Kennedy 
Airrort  will  reach  the  saturation  point 
by  the  end  of  this  year. 

An  idea  of  what  we  might  expect  in  the 
future  was  demonstrated  on  Friday.  Sep- 
tember 24.  1964.  at  Kennedy  Airport.  Be- 
ginning at  2  p.m..  departure  delays  be- 
gan to  increase.  By  6  p.m.  41  aircraft  were 
waiting  to  take  off  with  an  average  delay 
of  1  hour  and  50  minutes.  Congestion  had 
built  up  until  by  10  p.m.  the  average  delay 
for  departing  aircraft  had  climl>ed  to 
3  hours  and  35  minutes.  Many  waited 
more  than  4  hours.  Such  delays  are  said 
to  cost  air  travelers  and  the  airlines  close 
to  SlOO  million  a  year,  not  to  mention 


ground  traffic  Jams.  A  recent  FAA  re- 
port predicts  an  average  delay  of  1  to  2 
hours  at  John  F.  Kennedy  in  1970:  at 
Newark  by  1974:  at  La  Ouardla  by  1976; 
at  Chicago's  OHare  by  1972;  and  at  Los 
An?eles  Internativonal  by  1975. 

The  crucial  fact  which  many  have 
overlooked  Is  that  the  business  of  air 
transportation  in  an  area  like  Metro- 
politan New  York  exceeds  $1  billion.  The 
airport  congestion  dilemma  is  of  signifi- 
cance not  only  to  those  who  actually 
travel.  It  affects  the  livelihood  of  thou- 
sands who  have  never  flown  or  even  set 
foot  in  an  air  terminal— the  hotel  waiter, 
the  taxi  driver,  the  theater  ov^-ncr.  and 
other  thousands. 

In  the  New  York  metropolitan  area, 
180.000  people  earning  more  than  $1  bil- 
lion a  year  have  Jobs  directly  related  to 
a'r  transportation  according  to  Airport 
.Ser\ices  Management,  the  professional 
airport  magazine  whO!=e  February  issue 
features  an  excellent  study  of  New  York's 
airports. 

Airplanes  and  the  passengers  nnd  cargo 
they  carry  form  the  nucleus  of  a  vast 
network  of  related  industrial  activity. 
About  53,000  people  earning  $450,000,000 
a  year  work  at  Kennedy  International 
and  LaGuardla  airports  In  New  York  and 
at  Newark  and  Teterboro  airports  In  New 
Jersey.  Elsewhere  in  the  metropolitan 
area  another  18.000  people  earning  i;175.- 
000.000  are  employee  In  air  transpor- 
tation. 

Local  purchases  of  materials,  passen- 
ger service  activities,  ground  transporta- 
tion, and  visitor  spending  create  another 
112.000  Jobs  paying  about  $725,000,000 
annually.  The  7.500.000  air  travelers 
visiting  the  area  each  year  spend  an  esti- 
mated $720,000,000  locally  for  goods  and 
services. 

In  spite  of  these  compelling  figures, 
the  Department  of  Transportation  has 
taken  no  steps  to  cushion  the  Impact 
which  the  continuing  congestion  crisis 
might  have  on  so  many  lives.  The  Depart- 
ment has  only  given  us  a  series  of  secret 
studies. 

Another  example  of  the  reticence  In 
the  Department  on  Innovation  has  been 
demonstrated  In  its  handl'n?  of  develon- 
ment  of  short  takeoff  and  landing  air- 
craft— STOL.  This  new  and  exciting 
mode  of  air  travel  may  have  great  po- 
tential to  relieve  congestion  and  perhaps 
revolutionize  intercity  mass  transporta- 
tion. We  may  soon  be  talking  in  terms 
of  flying  from  one  city  center  to  another 
city  center  hundreds  of  miles  away.  Not 
only  would  this  relieve  the  congestion 
at  the  major  hub  airports  but  It  will  also 
play  a  major  role  in  relieving  oiur  inter- 
city automobile  travel  and  downtown  to 
airport  delays  and  costs. 

Such  planes  can  land  on  short  runways 
at  slow  speeds.  For  this  purpose,  short- 
landing  aircraft  strips  must  be  developed 
so  that  STOL  planes  can  land  at  hub 
airports  without  conflicting  with  Jet  traf- 
fic and  can  divert  traffic  away  from  hub 
fields  through  downtown  "mlniports." 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation  is  ap- 
parently not  overly  concerned  with  STOL 
development,  however.  While  the  FAA — 
an  agency  within  the  Department — is 
rushing  tests  of  STOL  aircraft  stand- 
ards so  that  they  might  be  in  operation 


within  a  year.  Secretary  Boyd  talked  In 
terms  of  STOL  aircraft  being  7  years 
away,  at  the  Senate  Aviation  Subcom- 
mittee hearings  last  August: 

We  do  not  look  to  V  STOL  and  STOL  air- 
craft as  providing  any  immediate  relief,  as 
It  IS  not  anticipated  that  they  will  be  a 
significant   factor   before    1975. 

It  may  be  that  this  information  gap  Is 
typical  of  the  problems  of  this  new 
agency. 

It  is  time  to  face  the  realities  of  the 
overly  congested  air  system  with  a  plan 
of  action. 

Last  August  31,  I  Introduced  a  pro- 
posal to  establish  an  Ainwit  Develop- 
ment Pimd  which  would  be  financed  by 
user  taxes.  In  view  of  the  estimated  $6 
billion  requirement  for  airport  develop- 
ment within  the  next  8  years,  and  the 
iuct  that  the  administration  has  failed  to 
budget  more  than  $65  million  in  the  next 
fiscal  year  for  Federal  aid  to  airports,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  Congress  should, 
after  all  this  time,  have  some  definite 
proposal  to  consider.  In  my  testimony  be- 
fore the  Senate  Aviation  Subcommittee 
last  August,  I  said: 

During  these  hearings  we  liave  seen  further 
examples  of  the  failure  of  the  administra- 
tion to  really  come  to  grips  with  this  dilemma. 
The  Secretary  talked  of  financing  as  a  cen- 
tral problem — and  I  certainly  agree.  Yet,  al- 
though he  suggested  a  $1  "head"  tax  to  make 
extra  funds  available,  he  would  not  commit 
himself  to  any  one  approach  when  actually 
pinned  down.  I  think  it  is  time  we  took  the 
big  step  forward  and  unite  behind  a  single 
plan  to  raise  funds  for  airport  development. 
I  propose  such  a  plan  today  while  being  aware 
that  the  various  aviation  groups  will  criti- 
cize. The  sooner  we  realize  that  no  plan  for 
airport  development  will  satisfy  all  the  in- 
terests concerned^-or  answer  all  the  prob- 
lems— the  sooner  we  can  get  on  with  doing 
the  job  as  best  we  can. 

On  December  7,  1967,  when  it  became 
clear  that  the  administration  would  not 
offer  a  bill  during  the  last  session,  I  wrote 
to  Secretary  Boyd  asking  for  his  com- 
ments on  my  bill.  I  finally  received  a 
reply  on  March  4. 1968 — almost  3  months 
later— from  Assistant  Secretarj*  M.  Cecil 
Mackt'y-  After  all  this  tfme,  the  letter 
falls  to  set  out  any  specific  administra- 
tion recommendations  or  comments  on 
my  bill.  Instead,  the  reply  Is  a  compen- 
dium of  generalities  such  as — 

Airport  development  to  increase  capacity 
and  relieve  congestion  Is  a  matter  which  we 
in  t^e  Department  of  Transportation  agree 
needs  attention. 

Surely  we  can  expect  more  of  the  De- 
partment than  this. 

In  summary,  the  following  two  steps 
are  most  urgent  to  deal  with  the  airport 
crisis: 

First.  A  report  by  the  administration 
on  necessary  legislation  fnr  the  financin? 
of  airports  and  airways  should  be  sent  to 
ConsTress  immediately. 

Second.  A  priority  list  for  the  most  ur- 
gent projects,  including  hub  airport  work, 
STOL  strips,  and  reliever  airports,  should 
be  set  by  FAA  so  the  local  governments 
can  concentrate  on  the  planning  and  fi- 
nancing of  work  most  needed.  Present 
listing  In  the  National  Airport  plan 
among  thousands  of  projects  does  not 
set  any  such  priorities. 
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It  is  time  we  were  able  to  look  to  the 
Depai-tmcnt  of  Transportation  for  lead- 
ership In  the  aviation  field.  We  in  Con- 
gress have  the  obligation  to  insure  that 
the  public  safety  and  the  public  con- 
venience are  given  the  proper  priorities. 
The  lightening  squeete  of  airport  conges- 
tion convinces  me  that  we  carmot  be  sat- 
isfied with  the  mystique  of  cecret  re;>3rts 
any  longer. 


THE  SMALL  BUSINESSMAN  FAVORS 
RENT  SUPPLEMENTS 

Mr,  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  rent 
supplement  program  is  one  of  the  most 
promising  programs  enacted  by  Con- 
gress in  recent  years,  but  it  has  also  been 
one  of  the  most  controversial.  As  a  strong 
proponent  of  this  program.  I  was  deeply 
gratified  to  receive  not  long  ago  a  letter 
from  a  realtor  In  Philadelphia  expressing 
support  for  rent  supplements.  The  real- 
tor. Mr.  David  R.  Allen,  makes  the  point 
that  the  rent  supplement  program  gives 
the  small  businessman  a  chance  to  play  a 
part  In  the  creation  of  a  better  commu- 
nity. 

I  wish  to  commend  Mr.  Allen  for  his 
very  thoughtful  letter.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  It  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

David  R.  Allen,  Realtor. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  February  28, 1968. 
Hon.  Joseph  Clark,     , 
House  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.  ' 

Dear  Senator  Clark:  May  I  take  this  op- 
portunity to  congratulate  you  and  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  on  the  realistic  and  progres- 
sive rent  subsidy  program  now  In  motion 
through  the  Philadelphia  Housing  Authority. 
Let  me  say  that  in  twenty  years  the  change 
In  the  real  estate  business  has  reached  such 
dimensions  that  one  often  wonders  "what 
happened  to  the  free  enterprise  system?" 
Almost  any  transaction  in  my  neighborhood 
ofBce  In  one  way  or  another  goes  through 
some  government  agency  whether  it  is  F.H.A., 
V.A..  P.HJi..  etc. 

Rental  housing  Is  a  thing  of  the  past  as  it 
is  unprofitable  for  a  small  Investor  to  get  In- 
volved. The  risk  of  tenant  destruction,  van- 
dalism, licensing  and  Inspection  harassment, 
low  rents,  unfair  publicity  as  a  slumlord  will 
continue  to  drive  private  capital  from  the 
used  house  market  leaving  only  the  govern- 
ment to  hold  the  bag.  I  feel  this  is  not  good 
because  from  experience  I  have  seen  a  gov- 
ernment project  usually  cost  two  or  three 
times  as  much  to  complete  as  one  by  pri- 
vate enterprise. 

I  like  to  see  people  live  in  decent  clean 
homes  and  at  present  am  decorating  two 
homes,  putting  in  gas  heat,  modem  kitchen 
and  modern  bath  and  will  be  renting  them 
under  your  rent  subsidy  program  when  pre- 
viously we  would  have  sold  them.  You  have 
to  a  great  degree  eliminated  vandalism,  low 
uncertsiln  rents  often  uncollectible,  collection 
problems,  and  destructive  tenants. 

Once  again  the  United  States  government 
Is  thinking  in  terms  of  the  small  business 
man  playing  a  part  in  the  creation  of  a  better 
community.  This  Is  certainly  a  better  direc- 
tion than  the  government  spending  $11,500 
to  $20,000  per  living  unit  which  is  now  pro- 
duced by  free  enterprise  for  $95.00  per  month. 
I  ani  happy  for  the  opportunity  to  con- 
structively contribute  and  to  put  my  shoul- 
der to  the  wheel.  With  the  help  of  your  sub- 
sidy program.  I  believe  it  will  ultimately  help 
everyone. 

Very  truly  yours. 

DAvm  R.  Allzn. 


'THE  UNITED  STATES  SHOULD  GET 

OUT      OF      VIETNAM"— 4      YEARS 

LATER 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mi.  President,  "The 
time  has  come,"  the  New  York  Times 
stated  on  March  11,  1968,  in  its  leading 
editorial  entitled  "Suicidal  Escalation." 
"to  abandon  this  bankrupt  policy"  of  fur- 
ther escalating  the  U.S.  military  conmiit- 
ment  in  Vietnam. 

There  Is  every  reason  to  f  er.r — 

The  editorial  continued — 

thp.t  a  further  escalation  of  the  kind  Gen- 
eral Westmoreland  has  proposed  will  create 
new  problems  of  unprecedented  proportions 
fcr  the  United  States  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  effect  will  be  to  push  off  nego- 
tiations, not  advance  them. 

Or.  as  former  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Ja- 
pan, Edwin  O.  Reischauer,  stated: 

We  are  bogged  down  in  a  seemingly  end- 
less and  increasingly  hopeless  -dirty  v.ar." 
In  our  frenzy  to  keep  our  heads  above  the 
engulfing  muck,  we  have  given  little  thought 
to  where  we  should  be  trying  to  go.  not  Just 
In  Vietnam,  but  in  Asia  as  a  whole.  Osten- 
sibly we  are  still  on  the  same  course  that  led 
us  Into  the  Vietnamese  swamp.  But  to  con- 
tinue In  this  direction  will  only  compound 
cur  difficulties. 

On  March  10.  1964 — 4  years  ago  last 
Sunday — I  made  my  first  major  speech  in 
the  Senate  on  the  U.S.  military  Involve- 
ment in  Vietnam. 

The  title  of  that  speech  was:  "The 
United  States  Should  Get  Out  of  Viet- 
nam." 

Since  that  time  I  have  repeated  that 
advice  time  and  time  and  time  again. 

When  I  first  spoke  on  March  10.  1964, 
the  United  States  had  about  16,000  so- 
called  military  advisers  in  South  Viet- 
nam. 

Today,  4  years  later,  the  armed  land 
forces  of  the  United  States  in  South  Viet- 
nam number  over  a  half  million  men, 
with  talk  in  Washington  of  sending  an- 
other 100.000  to  200,000  men  there. 

When  I  first  spoke  on  March  10,  1964, 
the  regular  North  Vietnamese  troops  in 
South  Vietnam  numbered  fewer  than 
400. 

Today,  4  years  later,  the  regular  North 
Vietnamese  troops  in  South  Vietnam  are 
estimated  at  60,000. 

When  I  first  .spoke  on  March  10.  1964. 
200  U.S.  military  advisers  had  died  in 
South  Vietnam. 

I'oday.  4  years  later.  18.000  youths 
have  been  killed  In  combat  In  South  Viet- 
nam and  the  annual  U.S.  death  rate  in 
Vietnam  has  climbed  to  25,000. 

As  the  able  and  distinguished  majority 
leader  [Mr.  Mansfield]  warned  on 
March  7.  1968: 

The  war  is  In  danger  of  becoming  more 
open-ended  than  just  Vietnam.  If  that  takes 
place,  no  one  knows  where  or  how  It  will 
end.  We  do  know  that  there  will  be,  in 
reality,  no  victory  for  anyone,  only  a  legacy 
of  distrust,  suspicion,  hatred,  and  horror. 
Let  us  not  destroy  Vietnam  in  order  to  save 
it.  because  in  so  doing  we  may  well  end  by 
destroying  ourselves  at  home  and  abroad. 
Let  us  play  down  a  military  solution  to  the 
war  and  play  up  the  possibility  of  an  honor- 
able, negotiated  settlement. 

The  pressure  Is  on  for  an  Increase  In  U.S. 
strength  in  Vietnam  above  the  525.000  which 
had  been  set  for  July  of  this  year.  Before 
these  forces  are  Increased.  I  would  most 
respectfully  suggest  that  we  face  the  reali- 


ties of  the  past  four  years,  see  where  we  are. 
and  try  to  look  ahead. 

Such  stocktaking  Is  long  past  due. 

The  time  is  long  past  to  begin  to  de- 
escalate  the  U.S.  military  involvement  in 
Vietnam  and  plan  realistically  as  7.  stated 
4  years  ago,  "to  get  out  of  Vietn..m." 

When  I  urged  this  course  of  action  4 
yeais  ago,  I  stated: 

The  time  has  ccme  to  reverse  our  policy  of 
undertaking  to  defend  areas  such  as  South 
Vietnam,  whose  people  are  so  reluctant  to 
fend  for  ihemselves  ...  I  urge  the  Presi- 
dent to  t.^ke  steps  to  disengage  the  United 
States  immediately  from  this  engagement. 

Had  my  advics  been  heeded  in  March 
1964  the  lives  of  at  least  18,800  fighting 
men  would  have  been  spared. 

On  May  6,  1965.  slightly  more  than  a 
year  after  my  first  major  speech  on  the 
.subject,  in  explaining  my  vote  against  a 
supplemental  appropriation  to  intensify 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  I  pointed  out: 

We  are  getting  deeper  and  deeper  into  a 
quagmire  irom  which  we  will  have  great 
difficulty  in  extricating  ourselves  with  honor. 
with  profit,  or  with  success,  and  without  the 
loss  oi  still  more  American  lives. 

At  that  time,  less  than  3  years  ago.  I 
noted  that  the  war  in  Vietnam  was  cost- 
ing at  the  rate  of  over  $4  billion  a  year 
"and  it  will  probably  be  larger,"  and  that 
it  was  eroding  the  gains  of  the  Great 
Society. 

So  we  can  anticipate — 

I  stated  on  May  6,  1965 — 
that  all  the  fine  domestic  programs  which 
the  President  has  presented  and  which  have 
already  met  with  wide  and  enthuslasUc  ac- 
claim from  the  American  people,  sorely 
needed  and  desirable  programs— the  war 
against  poverty,  antipollution,  the  war 
against  crime,  landscape  and  urban  beautlfl- 
catlon.  resource  development,  wildlife  and 
wilderness  conservation,  and  much  else — will 
go  down  the  drain.  The  funds  needed  to  carry 
out  the  Prest^leafs  purpose  and  his  overaU 
proposal  to  build  the  Great  Society  will  be 
consumed   by   the   Moloch   of   war. 

Unfortunately,  my  predictions  have 
become  fact  with  the  passing  years. 

With  a  steady,  day-by-day  escalation 
of  men  and  materiel,  the  United  States 
did  get  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  quag- 
mire of  Vietnam,  until  today  the  war  is 
costing  over  $36  billion  a  year. 

President  Johnson's  plans  to  build  the 
Great  Society  have  been  consumed  by 
the  Moloch  of  war. 

Today,  4  years  after  my  speech  of 
March  10,  1964,  the  United  States  finds 
itself  bogged  down  militarily  in  a  civil 
war  in  Vietnam  with  no  military  or  polit- 
ical end  in  sight. 

Time  magazine  in  its  issue  for  March 
15,  1968,  summed  up  the  gloomy  picture 
facing  the  people  of  the  United  States 
as  follows: 

In  both  the  Defense  and  State  Depart- 
ments, many  sub-Cablnet-level  officials  flat- 
ly oppose  sending  as  many  men  to  Viet  Nam 
as  some  of  the  military  chiefs  would  like, 
but  It  is  uncertain  whether  their  objections 
are  getting  through  to  the  President. 

According  to  a  Gallup  poll  released  this 
week.  40'"  of  Americans — the  highest  total 
e.-er — believe  that  the  U.S.  made  a  mistake 
ir  sending  troops  to  fight  In  Viet  Nam.  while 
only  41'',    approved. 

There  are  manv  ■vvho  protest  because  they 
feel  that  the  U.S.  is  destroying  Viet  Nam 
in  its  determination  to  save  it. 
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Growing  nunn«>er8  of  churchmen  are  turn- 
ing against  the  Administration  on  the 
ground  that  it  Is  no  longer  fighting  a  "Just" 
war  in  the  Augustinlan  sense — one  whose  ob- 
jectives Justify  the  vlole.ice  employed, 
at  the  extensive  use  of  napalm,  the  killing 
of  untold  thousands  of  cU-lllans.  the  bomb- 
ing of  the  North  and  the  use  of  fantastically 
destructive  weapons  that  take  innocent  lives 
as  well  as  those  of  guerrilla  terrorists. 

It  has  expanded  into  a  seemingly  open- 
ended  dram  on  American  resources  Rel- 
schauer  wrote  we  nave  proved  quite  clearly 
to  ourselves  and  everyone  else  ih.it  we  can- 
not win  a  war  like  the  one  in  Viet  Nam— at 
least  at  a  price  that  would  make  the  effort 
worthwhile  '• 

The  war  Is  dividing  the  nation,  nourlbhlng 
an  angry  mood  of  dissent  that  borders.  In 
some  extreme  cases,  on  anarchy  and  rebel- 
lion. 

No  end  is  In  sight,  and  at  this  Juncture 
the  O.S.  cannot  be  said  to  be  doing  very 
well. 

The  feeling  Is  strong  tha»  offlcials  In  Wash- 
ington and  Saigon  have  oversold  the  war  all 
along,  and  many  continue  to  do  so. 

There  is  more  and  more  talk  of  the  need 
to  And  a  formula  to  end  the  war. 

Increasingly,  intelligent  debate  at  home 
concerns  formulas  that  would  lead  to  some 
form  of  disengagement. 

For  the  U.  S..  1968  has  brought  home  the 
awareness  that  victory  In  Viet  Nam — or  even 
a  favorable  settlement — may  simply  be  be- 
yond the  grasp  of  the  worlds  greatest  power. 

Over  3  years  ago.  in  the  New  York 
Times  magazine  for  February  20.  1965, 
noted  military  writer  Hanson  W.  Bald- 
win urged  that  "we  must  flght  a  war  to 
prevent  an  irreparable  defeat"  and  pre- 
dicted that  to  do  so  it  would  mean  that 
■200.000  to  1  million  Americans  would  be 
fighting  in  Vietnam."  Over  500.000  Amer- 
icans are  now  fighting  in  Vietnam.  Over 
the  weekend,  rumors  abounded  that  that 
figure  would  be  upped  by  over  200,000. 
We  are  well  on  our  way  to  having  1  mil- 
lion Americans  fighting  in  Vietnam. 

And  the  United  States  is  doing  worse 
than  ever  on  all  fronts. 

As  the  New  York  Times  summed  up 
the  situation  in  its  leading  editorial  on 
March  12.  1968.  entitled:  "Secretary 
Rusic  Repeats  Himself"  as  follows: 

Mr  Rusk  did  not  adequately  answer  the 
pertinent  questions  Mr  Fulbrtght  raised, 
namely:  "Can  we  afford  the  horrors  which 
are  being  Inflicted  on  the  people  of  a  poor 
and  backward  land  to  say  nothing  of  our 
own  people?  Can  we  afford  the  alienation 
of  our  allies,  the  neglect  of  our  own  deep 
domestic  problems  and  the  disillusionment 
of  our  youth''  Can  we  afford  the  loss  of  con- 
fidence of  our  government  and  institutions, 
the  fading  of  hope  and  optimism  and  the 
betrayal  of  our  traditional  values?" 

In  short,  can  the  United  States  afford 
to  continue  on  its  present  course  of  escala- 
tion of  this  unpopular,  unnecessary  and 
unproductive  war  In  the  wrong  place  at  the 
wrong  time  against  the  wrong  enemy  and 
for  the  wrong  reasons? 

The  same  need  for  a  thorough  re- 
appraisal of  our  policies  in  Vietnam  was 
pointed  up  in  the  March  18.  1968,  issue 
of  Newsweek  in  the  leading  story  en- 
titled "More  of  the  Same  Won't  Do'  and 
subtitled  "In  the  Wake  of  the  Tet  Of- 
fensive, a  New  Policy  Is  Needed"  in  which 
it  said: 

After  three  years  of  gradual  escalation. 
President  Johnsons  strategy  for  Vietnam 
has  run  Into  a  dead  end.  Only  the  chronic 
optimist  can  now  see  "the  light  at  the  end 
of  the  tunnel"  that  used  to  illuminate  the 
rhetoric  of  the  military  briefing  officers.  Only 


the  deluded  c«n  console  themselves  with 
the  comforting  feeling  that  suddenly  the 
war  will  turn  a  corner  and  the  enemy  will 
wither  away.  The  Tet  offensive — tnoee  three 
brutal  weeks  that  may  have  been  only  the 
ttrst  part  of  the  Communists'  winter-spring 
campaign— has  exposed  the  utter  Inadequacy 
of  the  Administration's  war  policy.  A  few 
months  ago  General  Westmoreland  sug- 
gested that  he  might  be  able  to  send  some 
troops  home  "within  two  years  or  less"  To- 
day the  enemy  has  the  Initiative  through- 
out Vietnam 

In  the  same  vein,  the  New  York 
Times,  in  its  leading  editorial  on  March 
13,  1968.  entitled  'Patient  and  Steady." 
stated : 

Proposals  to  send  substantial  numbers  of 
additional  American  troops  to  Vietnam,  to 
extend  the  war  to  L;»os.  Cambodia  and  North 
Vietnam.  ai:d  to  employ  tactical  nuclear 
weapons  do  n>t  represent  mere  escalations  In 
drgree  of  an  old  war.  Rather,  any  or  all  of 
them  could  become  a  fateful  step  up  to  a 
new  war  one  that  could  rapidly  encompass 
all  of  Asia  and  perhaps  the  entire  globe. 

There  is  a  way  out  of  the  quagmire  in 
which  the  United  States  finds  itself  in 
Vietnam. 

If  President  Johnson  really  wants  to 
get  the  United  States  out  of  the  morass 
in  Vietnam,  and  save  us  from  ever- 
mounting  and  ever-deepening  disaster, 
his  opportunity  is  here  and  now.  He 
could  go  on  nationwide  radio  and  tele- 
nsion  and,  in  effect,  say  to  the  American 
people: 

My  fellow  citizens,  I  have  tried  for  4  years 
and  my  predecessors  have  tried  for  a  decade 
previously  to  bring  a  semblance  of  self-gov- 
f-rnment  and  democracy  to  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam.  It  has  b?come  clear  beyond 
peradventure  that  It  Is  not  their  desire,  and 
that  the  United  States,  despite  lu  prodigious 
efforts  In  manpower  and  money,  and  the 
sacritlce  of  thousands  of  American  lives, 
cannot  ac>.;eve  these  desired  results  for  them. 
I  have  today  ordered  the  unconditional 
cessation  of  all  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
and  of  all  offensive  operations  In  South  Viet- 
nam on  the  part  of  the  United  States  and 
have  requested  the  South  Vietnamese  Armed 
Forces  to  do  likewise,  with  only  defensive 
action  authorized.  I  have  called  upon  the 
forces  of  the  National  Liberation  Front  and 
of  North  Vietnam  In  South  Vietnam  to  do 
the  same  It  is  my  purpose,  which  I  now 
declare,  to  Initiate  a  phased  military  with- 
drawal which  should  be  completed  within 
a  year.  In  the  meantime,  behind  the  shield 
of  American  military  forces  with  the  lever- 
age afforded  by  U.S.  military  and  economic 
aid.  US  representatives  in  South  Vietnam 
will  insist  that  the  Thleu-Ky  government 
broaden  the  base  of  Its  government  to  In- 
clude their  non-Communist  opponents, 
represented  in  Ia*ge  measure  by  those  whom 
they  have  now  Jailed  and  put  in  protective 
cuftody  -"nd  that  this  broadened  South  Viet- 
namese government  begin  immediate  nego- 
tiations with  the  National  Liberation  Front 
so  that  all  these  Vietnamese  components 
can  work  out  their  own  destinies. 

In  addition.  I  have  directed  our  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  United  Nations  to  work  with  other 
nations  there  to  nnd  places  of  refuge  in 
other  lands  for  those  who  would  not  want  to 
live  in  South  Vietnam  under  the  new  regime 
which  will  be  formed  and  I  will  ask  the  Con- 
gress for  such  additional  authority  as  may 
be  needed  to  admit  such  refugees  to  the 
United  States  and  to  assist  In  their  resettle- 
ment elsewhere. 

Further.  I  have  Instructed  our  ambassadors 
to  Great  Britain,  the  Soviet  Union.  Canada, 
India,  and  Poland  to  propose  a  greatly 
strengthened  International  Control  Commis- 
sion to  supervise  any  elections  to  be  held  In 


South  Vietnam  to  obtain  an  expression  of  the 
peoples'  will. 

The  United  States  will  assist  In  the  recon- 
struction and  rehabilitation  of  the  burned 
villages,  destroyed  buildings  and  defoliated 
fields,  and  give  suitable  fiscal  assistance  to 
economic  development.  But  our  military 
efforts  will  cease.  We  will  make  every  effort 
to  assist  the  people  of  both  North  and  South 
Vietnam  to  establish  whatever  form  of  gov- 
ernment they  can  develop. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  the  editorial  entitled  "Sui- 
cidal  Escalation"  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  March  11,  1968:  the  article  from 
Time  magazine  of  March  15,  1968.  en- 
titled "The  War":  the  article  by  Mr. 
Edwin  O.  Reischauer  entitled  "A  Broad 
Look  at  Our  Asian  Policy,  from  the  New 
York  Times  magazine  of  March  10,  1968; 
and  the  editorial  entitled  "Secretary 
Rusk  Repeats  Himself,"  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  March  12.  1968;  the  arti- 
cle from  Newsweek  of  March  18.  1968, 
entitled  "More  of  the  Same  Wont  Do"; 
and  the  editorial  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  March  13,  1968,  entitled 
"Patient  and  Steady." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  t)e  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
IProm  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  11.  1968] 

StnciDAL  Escalation 
General  Westmoreland  has  reportedly  re- 
quested more  than  200.000  additional  Ameri- 
can troops — a  40  per  cent  increase — in  order 
"to  regain  the  Initiative"  In  Vietnam.  Old 
soldiers'  illusions.  It  appears,  never  die. 

If  events  of  the  past  six  weeks  in  Vietnam 
prove  anything,  they  demonstrate  beyond 
reasonable  doubt  that  the  policy  of  mlUtary 
escalation  in  Southeast  Asia  which  President 
Johnson  and  his  Pentagon  advisers  have  fol- 
lowed for  more  than  three  years  Is  futile — 
and  worse.  Time  and  again.  Osneral  West- 
moreland and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have 
asked  for  and  received  additional  men  and 
resources,  each  time  with  the  promise  that 
there  was  'light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel." 

Time  and  again  they  have  been  proved 
wrong.  The  tunnel  has  turned  out  to  be  a 
bottomless  pit.  going  down  toward  nowhere. 
Every  time  the  United  States  has  sent  more 
men  and  arms  to  Vietnam.  American  escala- 
tion has  been  matched  by  more  men.  more 
arms  and  more  determination  on  the  other 
side.  Instead  of  victory,  each  escalation  has 
produced  a  new  stand-off  at  a  higher  level  of 
death,  destruction  and  despair  for  the  Viet- 
namese and  at  mounting  costs  in  lives, 
money  and  respect  for  the  United  States. 
Meanwhile.  Increased  military  activity  In 
Vietnam  has  tended  to  undermine  Washing- 
tons  side  of  the  vital  political  struggle,  which 
is  the  heart  of  the  problem  there;  It  has 
weakened  the  United  States  both  domesti- 
cally and  in  Its  foreign  relations.  Each  escala- 
tion has  raised  the  risk  of  a  suicidal  Inter- 
national conflagration. 

The  enemy  In  Vietnam  stUl  has  substan- 
tial uncommitted  reserves,  plus  the  possi- 
bility for  additional  arms  and  manpower 
from  deeply  committed  Communist  allies. 
There  is  ev:ry  reason  to  fear  that  a  further 
escalation  of  the  kind  General  Westmoreland 
has  proposed  will  create  new  problems  of  un- 
precedented proportions  for  the  United  States 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  effect  will  be 
to  push  off  negotiations,  not  advance  them. 

The  tlu?e  has  come  to  abandon  this  bank- 
rupt policy.  The  American  people  have  been 
pushed  beyond  the  limits  of  gullibility. 
Searching  questions  about  the  escalation 
doctrine  are  at  last  being  raUed  by  signifi- 
cant numbers  of  private  citizens,  members 
of  Congress  and  even  by  officials  of  stand- 
ing in  the  AdmlnlstraUon  lUelf.  These  ques- 


tions  must   now   be   pressed   at  every   level. 
The  fate  of  the  nation  depends  upon  It. 

[Prom  Time  magazine.  Mar.  15,  19681 
The  Wak:  DebatI:  in  a  VACtJUM 
Lyndon  Johnson  last  week  pondered  one  of 
the'  most  critical  deoisions  of  his  presi- 
dency— and  he  pondered  It  almost  entirely 
alone.  The  question  was  liow  many  more  U.S. 
fighting  men  will  be  needed  for  the  Viet  Nam 
war.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  civilian  policy- 
makers at  the  Pentagon  and  State  Depart- 
ment functionaries  moiled  over  more  than 
half  a  dozen  plans,  probably  one  from  Gen- 
eral William  C.  Westmoreland,  the  U.S.  com- 
mander lu  Viet  Nam.  calling  lor  206.000 
troops  beyond  the  525,000  already  author- 
ized. But  there  was  a  feeling  that  the  de- 
bate was  being  conducted  in  a  vacuum. 

The  President  has  retreated  into  an  ever- 
narrowing  inner  circle  of  advisers,  and  no- 
body outside  that  coterie  knows  what  Is  on 
his  mind,  what  questions  he  Is  asking  or  what 
he  hopes  to  accomplleh.  According  to  one 
Cabinet  member,  the  key  men  around  him 
are  newly  installed  Defense  Secretary  Clark 
Clifford,  National  Security  Adviser  Walt  W. 
Rostow  and  Supreme  Court  Justice  Abe 
Portas.  Secretary  of  Stats  Dean  Rusk,  a  hawk 
from  the  fi  st.  has  apparently  lost  much  of 
his  Influence  with  the  President  because, 
one  observer  suggests,  he  has  developed  some 
doubts  about  the  war.  So  has  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency  Director  Richard  Helms,  who 
made  the  mistake  of  questioning  some  of 
the  rosy  statistics  coining  out  of  Saigon.  In 
both  the  Defense  and  State  Departments, 
many  sub-Cabinet-level  officials  flatly  oppose 
sending  as  many  men  to  Viet  Nam  as  some 
of  the  military  chiefs  would  like,  but  It 
is  uncertain  whether  their  objections  are 
getting   through    to   the   President. 

Should  Johnson  decide  on  a  massive  new 
input  of  men,  the  Impact  on  the  U.S.  would 
be  profound:  mobilization  of  some  elements 
of  the  reserves  and  of  the  National  Guard  at 
a  time  when  both  may  be  needed  to  cope 
with  disorders  in  the  cities:  higher  taxes; 
perhaps  even  wage  and  price  controls.  The 
effects  on  Johnson's  political  future  would 
be  no  less  profound,  for  support  of  the  war 
has  reached  an  alltlme  low  within  the  na- 
tion. According  to  a  Gallup  poll  released  this 
week.  49^.  of  Americans — the  highest  total 
ever — believe  that  the  U.S.  made  a  mistake 
In  sending  troops  to  f^ht  in  Viet  Nam,  while 
only  41 '^i  approved. 

BEYONC    KOREA 

Clearly,  the  Communists'  Tet  offensive  had 
much  to  do  with  the  groundswell  of  pessi- 
mism. An  unremitting  stream  of  TV  clips 
and  still  photographs — such  as  Life's  classic 
shot  of  wounded  U.S.  Marines  stacked 
aboard  a  tank  in  Hu6 — dally  underscored 
the  war's  horror.  Since  the  widespread  at- 
tacks began  on  Jan.  31.  the  U.S.  has  lost  an 
average  of  500  men  a  week,  pushing  the 
overall  casualty  total — Americans  killed  In 
action  or  wounded — since  the  beginning  of 
1961  above  Korean  War  totals.* 

Those  who  object  to  the  war  have  always 
done  so  for  three  basic  reasons,  and  the  Tet 
offensive  helped  swell  the  ranks.  The  three: 

Moral:  Aside  from  the  outright  pacifists 
who  object  to  all  wars,  there  are  many  who 
protest  because  they  feel  that  the  U.S.  Is 
destroying  Viet  Nam  in  Its  determination  to 
save  It.  The  upshot  of  the  effort,  they  say, 
will  be  to  make  a  desert  and  call  it  peace. 
Others,  reflecting  the  classic  American  fond- 
ness for  the  underdog,  see  the  U.S.  as  a 
Goliath  hectoring  a  plucky  little  David. 
Grovrtng  numbers  of  churchmen  are  turn- 
ing against  the  Administration  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  no  longer  fighting  a  "Just" 

•As  of  March  8.  the  U.S.  had  lost  19,313 
killed  in  action,  117,680  wounded  in  Viet  Nam. 
In  three  years  and  one  month  of  fighting  in 
Korea,  the  U.S.  had  33,629  battle  deaths  and 
103,284  wounded.  An  additional  20,617  died 
from  accidents  and  diseases  In  Korea. 


war  in  the  Augustlnlan  sense — one  whose 
objectives  Justify  the  violence  employed.  A 
corollary  to  that  attitude  Is  the  revulsion 
felt  by  millions  at  the  extensive  use  of 
napalm,  the  killing  of  untold  thousands  of 
civilians,  the  bombing  of  the  North  and  the 
use  of  fantastically  destructive  weapons  that 
take  innocent  lives  as  well  as  those  of  guer- 
rilla terrorists. 

Strategic:  The  original,  limited  U..S.  com- 
mitment was  designed  to  help  create  a  viable 
government  In  Saigon  and  to  ensure  the  right 
of   self-determination    to    South   Viet   Nam. 
Now  It  has  expanded  into  a  seemingly  open- 
ended  drain  on  American  resources.  Another 
U.S.  objective  in  fighting  the  war— perhaps 
the  most  important  one —  was  "to  prove  that 
so-called    'wars   of    national    liberation'    did 
not  pay,"  as  Harvard  Historian  Edwin  Rei- 
schuer   wrote    this    week    in    the    New   York 
Times.  "Instead,  we  have  proved  quite  clearly 
to  ourselves  iind  everyone  else  that  we  can- 
not win  a  war  like  the  one  in  Viet  Nam — at 
least  at  a  price  that  would  make  the  effort 
worthwhile."   Therefore,    the   common-sense 
approach  Is  for  the  U.S.  to  begin  cutting  its 
losses,  rather  than  pouring  In  more  resources. 
Domestic:  The  war  Is  dividing  the  nation, 
nourishing  an  angry  mood  of   dissent  that 
borders,  in  some  extreme  cases,  on  anarchy 
and  rebellion.  It  Is  pinching  domestic  pro- 
grams,  forcing  the  Administration  to  defer 
action  on  problems  that  it  cannot  long  aftord 
to  bypass.  It  Is  also  causing  dislocations  In 
the   economy   that  place   businessmen   in   a 
quandary  concerning  future  plans.  Inflation 
threatens,   the  balance   of   payments   deficit 
has   worsened  and   the  dollar   Is   under   In- 
creased pressure.  In  addition,  many  Ameri- 
cans are  apprehensive  that  the  war  is  sully- 
ing the  nation's  image  abroad  and  aware  that 
It  Is   creating  strains   in  relationships  with 
long-standing  friends. 

INTO    THE     QUAGMIRE 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs  disas- 
ter, John  F.  Kennedy  noted  wryly  that  "vic- 
tory has  a  hundred  fathers  and  defeat  is  an 
orphan."  The  same  is  true,  increasingly,  of 
Lyndon  Johnson's  Viet  Nam  policy.  The  rea- 
sons for  the  Viet  Nam  intervention  were  long 
supported  by  most  Americans — two-thirds  or 
more  In  most  surveys.  Somewhere  along  the 
way,  however,  the  U.S.  lost  Its  bearings  and 
found  Itself  sinking  inexorably  into  what 
Reischauer  calls  a  doronuma,  Japanese  for 
quagmire. 

If  the  U.S.  were  doing  better  in  Viet 
Nam  and  if  an  end  were  somewhere  in  sight, 
m(.st  grounds  for  objection  to  the  war — save 
perhaps  the  moral  ones^would  probably 
melt  away  rapidly.  But  no  end  is  in  sight,  and 
at  this  Juncture  the  U.S.  cannot  be  said  to 
be  doing  very  well. 

SILVER  PL.ATTER 

In  critical  areas,  the  Communists  now 
have  the  initiative — or  at  least  have  deprived 
the  allies  of  It.  Communists  soldiers  are. 
moreover,  fighting  with  new  and  sophisti- 
cated weaponry:  rapid-firing  Communist- 
make  AK-47  assault  rifles.  Soviet-supplied 
hand  grenades,  machine  guns  and  amphibi- 
ous tanks,  and  a  family  of  devastatlnply  ef- 
fective mortars  and  rockets  (see  The  World)  . 

Nevertheless,  top  U.S.  officers  are  talking 
increasingly  oi  going  back  on  the  offensive. 
In  Saigon,  says  one  general,  an  attack  on 
the  encircling  Communists  "Is  imminent" 
because  "the  enemy  Just  can't  be  left  to  hold 
even  a  rapler-sized  swcrd  near  the  city."  In 
the  North,  another  U.S.  commander  declared 
that  the  concentration  of  some  70.000  North 
Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong  has  given  the 
U.S.  "silver-platter"  opportunities  to  bring 
its  firepower  to  bear  in  conventional  battles. 
Throughout  the  country,  said  a  senior  of- 
ficial, the  US.  is  on  "the  verge"  of  a  new 
offensive  aimed  at  "pushing  the  enemy  away 
from  the  cities."  Once  the  monsoon  lifts 
around  mid-April,  he  added,  "his  forces  are 
going  to  be  exposed  and  he  will  take  a  good 
beating." 

That  may  be,  but  back  home,  Americans 


are  more  Inclined  than  ever  to  take  a  skepti- 
cal view  of  such  predictions.  The  feeling  is 
strong  that  officials  In  Washington  and  Sai- 
gon have  oversold  the  war  all  along,  and 
many  continue  to  do  so. 

VICIOUS  CIRCLE 

In  deciding  the  new  force  levels  needed  for 
Viet  Nam,  the  President  faces  a  bitter  di- 
lemma. In  the  nation's  unhappy  mood,  he 
win  have  trouble  persuading  his  countrymen 
that  thev  can  profitably  enlarge  the  already 
sizable  expeditionary  force  by  as  much  as 
40',.  Moreover,  Hanoi,  with  350.000  of  Its 
410,000  regulars  still  in  the  North,  could 
easily  respond  by  sending  a  few  more  divi- 
sions. A  dramatic  victory  would  help  John- 
son to  make  his  case— but  it  may  be  difficult 
for  U.S.  commanders  to  produce  that  kind  of 
victory  without  considerably  more  troops.^ 

Thus  they  find  themselves  in  a  vicious 
circle.  In  tliis  situation,  there  is  more  and 
more  talk  of  the  need  to  find  a  formula  to 
end  the  war.  Some  suggest  a  bombing  halt 
to  test  whether,  as  United  Nations  Secretary- 
General  U  Thant  maintains,  Hanoi  really  will 
show  up  at  the  negotiating  Uible  in  a  matter 
of  days.  Others  propose  the  estabhshment  of 
a  Joint  command  to  give  the  U.S.  greater 
leverage  over  the  erratic  South  Vietnamese 
army.  But  one  U.S.  officer  argues:  "We've  got 
to  make  sure  that  when  we  walk  out  of  here 
some  day.  we  will  leave  a  force  in  being  that 
knows  how  to  handle  Itself." 

Increasingly,  Intelligent  debate  at  home 
concerns  formulas  that  would  lead  to  some 
form  of  disengagement.  One  proposal  Is  that 
lightly  populated  areas  be  conceded  to  the 
Viet  Cong,  who  control  the  marshes  and 
Jungles  and  countless  small  hamlets  anyway, 
and  that  greater  emphasis  be  placed  on  pro- 
tecting the  cities.  However.  It  seems  unlikely 
that  anv  of  the  proposals  calling  for  either 
de-escalation  or  withdrawal  would  solve  quite 
as  many  problems  as  their  advocates  believe. 
Billions  of  dollars  would  obviously  be  avail- 
able for  peaceful  uses,  but  there  is  reason  to 
doubt  that  a  frugal  Congress  would  plow 
them  right  back  Into  expansive,  expensive 
domestic  ventures.  What  is  more,  about  any 
form  of  withdrawal  would  In  itself  create  new 
and  subtler  problems.  Reischauer  touched  on 
one  of  them  when  he  noted  that  it  might 
foster  a  new  •isolationism"  within  the  U.S. 
What  is  significant  is  the  fact  that  any 
such  proposal  is  being  seriously  talked  about. 
It  indicates  that  for  the  U.S.,  1968  has 
brought  home  the  awareness  that  victory  in 
Viet  Nam — or  even  a  favorable  settlement — 
may  simply  be  beyond  the  grasp  of  the 
world's  greatest  power. 

I  From     the     New     York     Times    magazine. 

Mar.  10,  19681 

A  Broad  Look  at  Our.  Asian  Policy 

(By    Edwin    O.   Reischauer,    Ambassador    to 

Japan  from  1961  lo  1963.  He  is  university 

professor  and  a  member  of  the  East  Asian 

Research  Center  at  Harvard) 

The  Japanese  continually  talk  about  the 
(loronuina— the  quagmire— into  which 
America  has  sunk  in  Vietnam.  They  remem- 
ber tliat  when  they  Eimilarly  sank  into  the 
doromtma  of  a  guerrilla  war  against  nation- 
alisUcally  inspired  Chinese,  the  only  road 
out  led  through  total  war  and  toi.il  defeat 
for  Japan. 

The  met.iphor  is  ':ot  an  unfamiliar  one  in 
this  country.  |  We  are  bogged  down  in  a  seem- 
ingly endless  and  increasingly  hopeless 
"dirty"  war.  In  our  frenzy  to  keep  our  heads 
above  the  engulfing  muck,  we  have  given 
little  thought  to  where  we  should  be  trying 
to  go.  not  Just  in  Vietnam,  but  in  Asia  as  a 
whole.  Ostensibly  we  are  still  on  the  same 
course  that  led  us  into  the  Vietnamese 
swamp.  But  to  continue  in  this  direction  will 
only  compound  our  difficulties.)  On  this 
point.  I  suspect  that  there  is  a  growing, 
though  unartjculated.  consensus  among 
hawks,  doves,  owic  and  the  rest  of  us  poor 
sparrows. 
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We  seem  to  have  lo«t  our  bearings  and 
untU  we  And  them  we  can  have  little  hope 
for  a  better  future  In  our  relatlonahlp  with 
Asia  We  must  discover  where  there  Is  firmer 
grourd  on  which  to  stand  and  then  head 
resolutely  in  that  direction.  Unless  we  do 
so.  we  may  not  find  any  way  out  orf  the 
Vietnamese  doronvma.  or.  stlJl  worse,  the 
route  we  choose,  as  in  Japan's  case,  may  lead 
to  an  even  greater  morass. 

In  recent  weeks  three  widely  separated  and 
quite  dissimilar  events  have  underlined  our 
need  to  take  a  broader  look  at  our  Asian 
problems.  I  am  referring  to  the  Vletoong 
attack  on  the  cities  of  South  Vietnam,  the 
Pueblo  incident  off  North  Korea  and  Lon- 
don's announcement  of  the  withdrawal  ot 
all  British  forces  from  east  of  Suee  by  1971. 
All  three  were  adverse  to  our  Immediate 
interests,  but  If  they  help  us  to  lift  our  eyes 
from  Vietnam  to  the  larger  problems,  they 
could,  in  the  long  term,  prove  blessings  in 
disguise. 

U  may  still  be  too  early  to  jud«!e  the  full 
significance  of  the  new  stage  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  but  It  seems  probable  that  the 
psychological  effects  will  outweigh  the  mili- 
tary It  may  be.  as  some  argue,  that  the  in- 
creased Intensity  of  the  war  and  the 
heightened  hopes  of  the  Vletcong  will  make 
It  difficult  for  them  to  subside  back  Into  a 
more  passive,  long-range,  guerrilla  strategy. 
In  that  sense.'  their  options  may  have  been 
reduced  to  fairly  early  and  complete  victory 
or  a  compromise  settlement.  It  Is  even  more 
likely  that  the  drastic  decline  In  the  well- 
being  and  security  of  the  urban  population 
of  South  Vietnam  has  greatly  diminished  the 
chances  that  any  Saigon  regime  can  establish 
an  effective  government  in  the  South  as  long 
as  the  fighting  continues. 

The  psychological  Impact  on  Americans 
also  has  been  heavy  Many  have  come  to  see 
what  has  been  obvious  for  a  long  time  to  the 
more  perceptive — that  this  Is  a  war  which 
America  cannot  really  win.  At  the  outset.  It 
seemed  possible  that  the  Communists  dis- 
sidents could  be  forced  to  go  back  under- 
ground, where  In  time.  If  all  went  well  above- 
ground,  they  might  wither  away.  But  gradu- 
ally It  has  become  obvious  that  the  best  that 
could  be  hoped  for  was  a  compromise  settle- 
ment far  short  ot  stated  American  objectives 
and  dangerously  susceptible  to  an  eventual 
Communist  take-over  Even  this  hope  Is  now 
dimming,  and  there  Is  a  growing  possibility 
that  In  the  end  the  United  States  will  be 
forced  by  the  apathy  of  the  Vietnamese  and 
the  Incompetence  of  the  Saigon  leaders  to 
settle  for  as  aignlfled  an  exit  from  Vietnam 
as  can  be  arranged. 

But.  however  the  war  comes  out.  It  has 
already  been  lost  In  terms  of  our  original 
objectives.  Our  b<«lc  purpose,  as  often  stated, 
was  to  prove  th  •.„  so-called  'wars  of  national 
liberation"  did  not  pay.  The  assumption  was 
that,  whatever  the  mix  of  Internal  revolu- 
tion, external  Instigation  and  open  aggres- 
jlon  in  Vietnam,  a  determined  stand  on  our 
I>art  could  suppress  It  and  would  thus  dis- 
courage the  repetition  of  the  storr  elsewhere. 
Instead  we  have  nroved  quite  clearlv  to 
ourselves  ttiid  everyone  else  that  we  cannot 
win  a  war  like  the  one  In  Vietnam — at  least 
at  a  price  that  would  make  the  effort  worth- 
while Vietnam  has  made  !t  much  more  dubi- 
ous than  It  was  before  that  we  would  Inter- 
vene strongly  m  a  similar  situation  else- 
where m  .^sla  and  unthinkable  that  we  would 
do  so  while  the  Vietnam  war  lasted.  The 
3EATO  approach  to  the  problems  of  Asia 
has  been  proved  a  failure.  In  other  words, 
we  are  coming  to  the  end  of  a  policy 

Some  Americans  fled  It  hard  to  accspt  this 
fact  because  they  believe  it  can  only  mean 
disaster  for  Asia — and  eventually  the  world. 
^Vssumlng  the  failure  of  our  thumb-ln-the- 
dlke  operation  In  Vietnam,  they  expect  the 
Communi.-st  wave  to  sweep  over  all  of  Aolc. 
But  Is  this  correct?  New  "wars  of  national 
liberation"  have  not  broken  out.  except  for 
a  small-scale  Insurgency  In  northeast  Thai- 
land which,  while  possibly  In  part  a  spillover 


from  the  Vietnam  war.  U  largely  the  product 
of  local  conditions.  Smouldering  Communist 
Insurgencies  have  not  flared  up.  except  In  the 
Philippines,  where  purely  local  misrule  has 
given  new  life  to  old  embers  Elsewhere  In 
Asia,  there  has  been  no  response  to  our 
failure  m  Vietnam.  In  fact,  in  Indonesia  a 
powerful  Communist  movement  has  been 
crushed  by  natlonalUtlc  forces  during  these 
same  years. 

Basically,  the  success  or  failure  of  Com- 
munist movements  in  Asia  is  determined  by 
internal  conditions  V/lth  the  one  exception 
of  North  Korea,  which  was-  established  in 
1945  by  Soviet  military  power.  Communist 
movements  In  Asia  have  depended  almost  ex- 
clusively on  internal  forces  and.  where  suc- 
cessful, have  been  carried  along  by  nation- 
alistic tides.  In  short,  nationalism  every- 
where h.is  proved  to  be  a  greater  power  than 
anv  other  Ideology  or  any  external  presstire. 
Our  concept  of  Communism  as  a  great 
wave  threatening  to  sweep  over  the  dike  we 
were  desperately  trying  to  build  In  Asia  Is 
quite  false.  Communism  might  be  better 
compared  to  local  ground  water,  and  In  moet 
case*— one  could  cite  Indonesia.  Burma. 
Cambodia.  India  and  many  other  countries 
— this  ground  water  has  not  succeeded  In 
undermining  the  local  political  structures. 
What  we  have  been  trying  to  do  In  Asia  thus 
may  be  largely  unnecessary — as  well  as  Im- 
poFsible.  Asian  states  do  not  need  military 
dikes  so  much  ae  good  economic  land  fill. 

The  outstanding  fact  about  the  second 
event,  the  North  Korean  seizure  of  the 
Pueblo.  U  that  the  Administration's  response 
was  very  sensible  and  cautlotu.  and  the  cries 
of  the  hawks  were  surprisingly  muted.  Per- 
haps the  lessons  of  Vietnam  are  not  being 
lost  on  Americans. 

But  the  Pueblo  Incident  also  has  Its  own 
lesson.  It  shows  once  again  that  many  Asians 
are  not  prepared  to  live  by  the  rules  of  the 
game  of  International  relations  devised  In 
the  West.  Even  the  Soviets  have  observed 
most  of  the  rules  and  have  tacitly  developed 
new  ones  with  us.  The  Chinese  Conamunlsts 
and  the  North  Koreans  have  repeatedly 
shown  that  they  have  only  contempt  for 
these  Western  rule*.  Other  non-Western  na- 
tions— and  even  some,  like  Cuba,  which  are 
part  of  Western  culture — have  done  the  same. 
This  Is  a  fact  of  life  that  we  must  recog- 
nize. Lacking  the  means  to  force  the  rules 
on  these  countries  at  a  price  that  would  be 
worth  the  effort,  we  have  to  learn  to  live 
with  the  situation.  This  means  a  further 
limitation  on  the  scope  of  our  actions  In 
Asia.  The  recent  example  showed  that,  while 
an  unprotected  American  Intelligence  ship 
can  safely  operate  12  miles  off  a  Soviet  coast. 
Just  as  their  Intelligence  ships  operate  safely 
even  closer  to  our  ports  and  naval  vessels, 
similar  operations  along  the  coasts  of  a  coun- 
try like  North  Korea  can  be  undertaken  only 
If  we  are  prepared  to  provide  strong  defense 
support  or  run  high  risks.  This  Is,  of  course, 
only  a  small  and  very  specialized  case,  but  It 
Is  Illustrative  of  a  broad  category  of  mili- 
tary, diplomatic,  economic  and  cultural  ac- 
tivities in  which  our  freedom  of  action 
towerd  Asian  nations  Is  severely  limited  by 
their  refusal  to  accept  our  rules. 

At  this  time  when  Americans  are  disturbed 
by  the  Pueblo  Incident  and  dazed  by  the 
blow-up  m  the  Vietnamese  cities,  the  British 
announcement  of  complete  withdrawal  from 
Asia  comes  as  a  further  blow.  Painfully  aware 
at  last  of  the  limitations  of  our  power  In 
Asia,  we  are  appalled  by  the  thought  that 
the  power  vacuum  In  the  Indian  Ocean  left 
by  Britain's  departure  may  have  to  be  filled 
by  us.  To  attempt  to  do  so  might  stretch  our 
power  so  thin  and  so  overburden  our  econ- 
omy and  psyche  that  we  collaps'e.  as  the 
Communists  hopefully  predict.  Or.  recoiling 
at  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  In  Asia,  we 
might  decide  to  withdraw  "fortress  Amer- 
ica." psychologically  and  literally,  leaving 
the  rest  of  the  world  to  stew  in  its  own  Julcee. 
Either  of  these  developments  would  be  an 
unmitigated  disaster  for  us  and  the  whole 


world.  Unfortunately,  neither  can  be  regarded 
as  altogether  unlikely  In  our  present  state  of 
frenzied  preoccupation  with  Vietnam  and 
disregard  of  the  bigger  problems  In  our  re- 
lations with  Asia.  Let  us  hope  that  these 
three  successive  shocks  will,  like  cold  water 
In  the  face,  help  ua  to  clear  otir  befuddled 
minds  so  that  we  can  get  our  bearings  In 
time. 

We  might  start  by  examining  the  mean- 
ing of  Britain's  withdrawal.  London  has  al- 
ready taken  lU  force  of  10.000  men  out  of 
Aden  and  by  the  end  of  1971  will  have  with- 
drawn a  similar  force  from  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  more  than  60.000  men  from  Singapore 
and  Malaysia,  closing  down  the  great  Singa- 
pore naval  base.  All  that  will  remain  of 
Britain's  once  preponderant  military  power 
east  of  Suez  will  be  a  small  Internal  secvirlty 
force  of  6.000  Ourkhas  In  Hong  Kong. 

Will  this  BrltUh  withdrawal  result,  as  Is 
so  often  predicted.  In  the  creation  of  a  power 
vacuum  In  the  Indian  Ocean?  Only  In  a  very 
relative  sense.  Seventy  thousand  men  sup- 
ported by  only  minor  naval  and  air  power 
constitute  little  real  military  strength  In  a 
huge  area  like  the  Indian  Ocean,  flanked  by 
nations,  from  Indonesia  through  India  and 
the  Middle  East  to  West  Africa,  with  an  ag- 
gregate population  of  around  900  million. 

Twice  British  troope  have  helped  quell 
violence  In  the  tiny  Island  of  Mauritius — a 
task  which  even  the  United  Nations  might 
have  been  able  to  accomplish.  One  might 
argue  that  the  absence  of  serious  trouble  In 
the  oll-rlch  Persian  Gulf,  despite  the  gen- 
eral backwardness  of  the  area  and  the  sur- 
vival of  medieval  sheikdoms  on  the  southern 
shore,  can  be  attributed  In  part  to  the  British 
presence.  United  Kingdom  forces  played  a 
role  m  avoiding  conflicts  In  certain  former 
British  territories,  such  as  Kenya.  Tangan- 
yika. Uganda  and  Kuwait.  They  also  helped 
contain  the  Indonesian  confrontation  with 
Malaysia,  though  Indonesia's  own  pathetic 
weakness  and  the  presence  of  the  American 
Seventh  Fleet  In  the  South  China  Sea  were 
probably  more  important  factors. 

When  It  comes  to  the  larger  tasks,  however. 
It  Is  hard  to  see  how  the  vestigial  British 
presence  In  the  Indian  Ocean  has  made 
much  difference.  Certainly,  forces  of  this 
size  could  not  have  suppressed  any  deter- 
mined subversive  movement  In  one  of  the 
larger  countries.  The  British  troops  In  Aden 
were  not  able  to  maintain  tolerable  levels 
of  law  and  order  even  In  that  lli?htly  popu- 
lated area.  The  British  presence  had  no 
great  Influence  on  the  fighting  between 
Pakistan  and  India.  If  Soviet  aggresslvencES 
needed  deterrence  In  the  Indian  Ocean,  this 
obviously  was  provided  by  factors  other  than 
the  70.000  British  troops  scattered  nroun-J 
the  area.  If  any  external  forces  helped  dis- 
courage CommunUt  China  from  renewing  itt 
attack  on  Indlfi  or  Invading  Burma.  It  was 
the  possibility  of  American  intervention,  not 
the  presence  a  thousand  or  more  mlies  away 
of  a  handful  of  British  soldiers. 
.  In  terms  of  major  mllltrry  forces,  the 
Indian  Ocean  and  the  lands  around  Its 
Fhores  have  constituted  a  power  vacutmi  for 
tome  time.  The  withdrawing  of  the  last  few 
cubic  centimeters  of  external  military 
strength  will  not  greatly  change  the  situa- 
tion, except  psychological y  for  Am'irlcans. 
We  see  ourselves  standing  all  the  more  alone 
In  our  effort  to  preserve  through  military 
strength   a   stable   «nd   peaceful   world. 

It  Is  a  good  time  to  ask  ourselves  some 
searching  questions.  The  flrst  might  be:  If 
the  Indian  Ocean  area  has  managed  to  stay 
tolerably  stable  within  a  nenr  power  vacuiim. 
may  It  not  continue  to  do  so  In  a  complete 
Dower  vacuum?  Perhaps  the  rickety  politi- 
cal and  social  structures  of  the  region  can 
stand  more  successfully  without  our  heavy- 
booted  nUUtary  tread  on  their  flimsy  floors 
Moreover,  past  experience  elsewhere  would 
suggest  that  the  people  of  the  area  ml5;ht  be 
more  likely  to  address  themselves  with  suc- 
cess to  renewing  or  repairing  their  polltlcf-1 
and  social  structures  If  we  were  not  so  eager 
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to  mastermind  the  task  for  them.  We  should 
have  learned  enough  from  Vietnam  to  see 
how  dangerous  and  futile  It  would  be  for  ut 
to  undertake  similar  inolvements  even 
farther  afield. 

A  broader  question  might  be:  What  risks 
would  we  be  taking  In  falling  to  replace  the 
British  In  the  Indian  Ocean  and  how  accept- 
able would  these  risks  be?  It  would  be  fool- 
ishly complacent  to  assume  that  there  would 
be  no  Increase  In  the  poeslblllty  of  disturb- 
ances. Nor,  In  a  rapidly  evolving  sltuaUon. 
could   we   presume   that   the   past  level   of 
stability  guaranteed  the  continuance  of  an 
equal  level  of  stoblllty  In  the  future.  There 
would  obviously  be  risks,  but  It  would  seem 
safer  to  accept  these  than  to  try  to  counter 
them    by   an   approach    which   has   already 
proved  hazardous  and  Ineffective  elsewhere. 
This  Is  particularly  true  because  In  the  whole 
Indian  Ocean  area  the  United  States  has  few. 
If  any.  Immediate  national  interests  at  stake. 
The  only  great  danger  to  us — and  It  would 
be  a  danger  only  over  the  long  run — would 
be  the  establishment,  by  either  the  Soviet 
Union   or   China,   of   such   effective   control 
over  large  parts  of  this  area  that  the  domi- 
nating   country    greatly    Increased   Its   own 
national  power.  But  is  this  a  real  danger? 
Is  It  not  merely  a  bad  nightmare  produced 
by  our  traumatic   experiences  In  the  early 
postwar  years?  If  either  the  Chinese  or  Rus- 
sians were  such  supermen  that  they  could 
accomplish  this  sort  of  control  In  Asia  de- 
spite  the   staggering   obstacles   of    poverty, 
backwardness   and   violent  nationalism,  we 
mere  mortals  obviously  could  not  compete 
with  them  anyway,  and  might  as  well  make 
obeisance  ourselves. 

A  more  realistic  American  concern  In  this 
region — again  In  the  long  run — Is  Its  de- 
velopment in  prosperity  and  stability  as  a 
healthy  part  of  our  shrinking  globe.  In- 
creased warfare  and  internal  Instability 
would  obviously  disrupt  thU  desirable  de- 
velopment. If  American  Involvement  could 
eliminate  these  dangers,  it  would  be  a  worth- 
while effort  to  make,  but  the  Vietnam  ex- 
ample suggests  that  our  effort,  far  from  stop- 
ping such  disruptions,  would  be  likely  to 
make  them  even  more  destructive.  And  again 
the  Vietnam  example  shows  that  our  own 
Involvement  In  attempting  to  keep  the  peace 
by  military  means  sharply  reduces  our  abil- 
ity— or  at  least  our  willingness — to  make 
contributions  In  the  economic  and  tech- 
nological fields,  which  in  the  long  run  are 
far  more  effective  ways  than  military  action 
to  develop  prosperity  and  stability. 

It  is  also  hard  to  see  where  specific,  short- 
range  American  Intereets  are  much  involved. 
The  blocking  of  the  Straits  of  Malacca  would 
force  the  Japanese  to  make  a  big  detour  in 
their  life  line  to  their  vital  oil  resources  and 
some  of  their  Important  markets.  For  the 
same  reason,  Suez  is  of  particular  interest  to 
Etu-ope.  though  the  increasing  size  of  tank- 
ers and  falling  costs  of  long-distance  water 
transportation  make  even  a  reopened  Suez 
of  declining  Importance. 

But  the  sea  lanes  through  the  area  do  not 
lead  us  anywhere.  The  resources  and  trade  of 
the  whole  Indian  Ocean  region  are  not  vital 
to  the  United  States,  and  therefore  their  de- 
nial through  local  warfare  or  internal  Insta- 
bility would  not  seriously  affect  us.  The  Im- 
pact of  the  Japanese  economy  would  be  much 
more  serious,  and  even  Western  Evirope  would 
be  discomfited,  but  not  the  United  States. 
Even  for  Japan  and  Western  Europe  it  Is 
only  the  oil  of  the  Perelan  Gulf  that  Is  vitally 
Important.  The  denial  of  this  oil  to  the  out- 
side world,  because  of  piracy,  revolution  or 
war,  would  entail  financial  losses  to  certain 
American  companies,  but  these  losses  would 
be  Inconsequential  compared  with  the  costs 
to  our  nation  of  Vietnam-type  military  In- 
volvement. On  the  other  hand,  the  Japanese 
economy  might  face  disaster,  and  Europe 
would  be  sorely  htirt.  Close  to  a  half  of  the 
energy  resources  on  which  the  Japanese  econ- 
omy  operates   consist   of   Persian  GuU   oil. 


while  half  of  Europe's  petroleum  comes  from 
the  Middle  Eastern  area. 

This  situation  suggests  another  fundamen- 
tal question  we  should  ponder:  Why  do 
Japanese  and  Western  Europeans,  who  have 
very  clear  national  interests  at  stake  In  the 
Indian  Ocean  area,  look  with  equanimity — 
one  might  say  complacency — on  the  prospects 
there,  while  Americans,  who  have  no  clear 
national  interests  at  stake,  feel  that  they 
face  an  agonizing  decision?  This  paradox 
perhaps  beet  Illustrates  what  Is  basically 
wrong  m  our  relationship  with  Asia, 

World  War  11.  from  which  we  alone  among 
the  larger,  advanced  nations  emerged  rela- 
tively unscathed,  left  us  widely  extended 
around  the  world  and  burdened  with  heavy 
responsibilities.  Our  response  to  this  chal- 
lenge was  on  the  whole  wise  and  generous. 
But  the  abnormal  postwar  situation  created 
In  us  habits  of  mind  and  response  which  have 
proved  Increasingly  unsound.  We  have  com- 
monly exaggerated  our  Immediate  Interests 
in  Asia,  the  risk  these  Intereets  faced,  and  our 
capacity  to  deal  with  them.  As  a  consequence, 
we  have  tended  to  overreact. 

Seeing  us  respond  In  this  way.  other  coun- 
tries, such  as  Japan  and  those  of  Western 
Europe,  which  have  much  greater  Interests 
In  Asia  and  face  far  greater  risks,  have  In- 
creasingly come  to  expect  that  in  any  sit- 
uation the  United  States  would  do  all  that 
reasonably  could  be  done — and  very  pos- 
sibly more  than  was  reasonable.  Both  we 
and  they,  thus,  have  come  to  assume  that 
the  United  States  unilaterally  would  under- 
take the  responsibility  for  maintaining 
stability  m  Asia — and  elsewhere  through- 
out the  world.  The  Pax  Britannica  of  the 
19th  century  was  apparently  being  replaced 
by  a  Pax  AmeTicana. 

The  analogy  la  extremely  misleading.  This 
Is  no  longer  the  19th  century.  We  live  in  a 
far  more  heavily  populated,  complex,  high- 
ly Integrated,  and  power-crammed  world. 
The  explosive  forces  are  far  greater  and  the 
need  for  peace  and  stability  far  more  urgent. 
The  thin,  selective  system  of  the  Pax  Bri- 
tannica would  be  entirely  Inadequate  for  the 
present  situation.  A  guarantee  of  peace  by 
a  single  nation— any  nation— Is  even  less 
realisUc.  In  this  age  of  Intense  national 
feelings,  such  an  approach  is  doomed  to 
failure.  It  breeds  resistance  among  friends 
as  well  as  foes. 

Japan  offers  a  good  case  In  point.  We  have 
already  seen  that  its  national  Interests  are 
far  more  deeply  Involved  than  are  our  own 
in  the  stability  of  the  Indian  Ocean  area— 
particularly  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Straits 
of  Malacca,  The  same  is.  of  course,  true  of 
our  comparative  national  Interests  In  the 
stabUlty  of  East  and  Southeast  Asia.  The 
countries  of  the  area  constitute  important 
trading  partners  for  Japan,  but  not  for  us — 
with  the  exception  of  Japan  Itself.  The  safety 
of  the  sea  lanes  that  lead  to  Japan  are  a 
matter  of  life  and  death  to  the  Japanese 
economy.  A  general  collapse  of  peace  In  East 
Asia  could  drag  Japan  down,  too. 

Given  this  situation.  It  would  be  comical. 
If  It  were  not  so  tragic,  that  most  Japanese 
regard  matters  of  defense  and  stability  In 
East  Asia  as  being  peculiarly  American  prob- 
lems, not  Japanese.  They  feel  that  what  Is 
Involved  Is  American  pride  and  an  evil  am- 
bition to  dominate  the  world.  While  valu- 
ing close  contacts  with  the  United  States, 
with  which  Japan  does  about  30  per  cent 
of  its  total  trade,  many  Japanese  fear  too 
close  an  association.  They  regard  American 
bases  In  Japan,  not  so  much  as  valuable  to 
Japan  for  the  security  and  stability  they 
provide  to  much  of  East  Asia,  but  as  detri- 
mental to  Japanese  interests,  because  they 
might  Involve  Japan  In  an  American  war 
with  China. 

In  other  words,  Japanese  have  come  to  take 
for  granted  the  benefits  of  the  American 
presence  and  therefore  tend  to  think  only 
about  the  possible  liabilities.  They  seem  to 
assume  that  a  senseless,  driving  ambition 


would  keep  the  United  State*  militarily  in- 
volved in  East  Asia  even  without  Japan's 
cooperation  or  the  convenience  of  Japanese 
bases.  It  never  occurs  to  them  to  worry  about 
what  might  happen  In  their  part  of  the 
world  if  the  United  States  decided  to  draw 
back  to  mid-Pacific.  Thus,  the  only  prob- 
lem that  looms  in  their  nUnds  is  the  danger 
of  Japanese  Involvement  in  an  American  war 
in  East  Asia,  and  the  best  way  to  diminish 
this  risk  seems  to  them  to  be  to  get  rid  of 
the  American  bases  In  Japan  and  the  Jap- 
anese-American security  treaty. 

This,  of  course.  Is  not  the  attitude  of  the 
Japanese  Government  and  some  of  those  who 
vote  for  It.  I  say  only  "some,"  because  the 
governing  party's  electoral  strength  is  based 
more  on  domestic  Issues  than  on  foreign 
policy.  In  the  early  years  of  this  decade,  there 
were  signs  that  an  increasing  proportion  of 
the  Japanese  were  beginning  to  see  their  se- 
curity interests  In  a  more  reaUstic  way  and 
were  thus  coming  to  value  the  American 
presence  in  East  Asia.  But  the  growing  in- 
tensity of  the  Vietnam  war  during  the  past 
three  years  has  smothered  this  healthy  trend, 
and  once  again  the  chief  concern  in  Japa- 
nese minds  Is  the  threat  to  Japan  of  the 
American  alliance,  not  the  dangers  to  Japan 
of  an  unstable  East  Asia. 

The  Japanese  case  is  an  extreme  one.  grow- 
ing out  of  a  special  psychological  sltuaUon 
produced  by  the  catastrophe  of  the  Second 
World  War.  But  many  European  reactions  are 
not  dissimilar.  And  people  In  the  less  de- 
veloped countries,  though  the  most  seriously 
threatened  by  instability  and  war  in  their 
parts  of  the  world,  are  often  the  least  able 
to  see  beyond  the  looming  American  presence 
to  the  real  problem.  The  greatest  tragedy 
about  our  well-meaning  but  sometimes 
frenetic  efforts  to  bring  sUbiUty  to  Asia  is 
that  they  have  stood  In  the  way  of  a  realistic 
understanding  of  the  problems  In  other 
countries  and  thus  have  inhibited  the  de- 
velooment  of  an  effective  international  re 


sponse.  which  in  the  long  run  can  be  the  only 
successful  answer. 

I  am  not  proposing  that  we  should  try  to 
transfer  the  responsibilities  for  stability  in 
Asia  to  the  Japanese.  They  would  not  and 
could  not  bear  the  load.  Nor  am  I  suggeet- 
ing  that  reeponslblUties  should  be  appor- 
tioned according  to  national  interests,  be- 
cause this  would  put  the  heaviest  burden  on 
those  least  able  to  bear  It,  Nor  am  I  wistfully 
hoping  that  the  United  Nations  vrtll  suddenly 
rise  phoenixlike  to  meet  the  need. 

The  United  States  will  obviously  have  to 
continue  to  bear  the  major  share  of  the  load 
for  stability   and   development   in   the  lees 
developed    parts   of    the    world— simply    be- 
cause, as  the  richest  and  strongest  nation, 
we  can  most  easily  carry  thU  heavy  burden. 
But  we  should  no  longer  try  to  do  It  alone, 
nor    should    the    task    be    seen    by    us    and 
others  as  a  specifically  American  underUking 
in  response  to  a  specifically  American  policy. 
Such  an  approach  Inevitably  Is  self-defeat- 
ing. . 
The  Indian  Ocean  area  would  be  a  gooa 
place  in  which  to  start  this  more  modest  and 
more  relaxed  approach.  This  is  simply  be- 
cause  our   present  commitments   there   are 
minimal,  and  so  we  can  start  with  a  rela- 
tively clean  slate.  We  are  In  a  position  to  wait 
and  see  If  the  British  withdrawal  does  result 
In  a  deterioration  of  the  situation.  If  It  does, 
we  can  safely  wait  until  those  whose  Inter- 
ests are  more  Immediately  Involved  decide 
to   develop,   with    our   full    cooperation,    of 
course,    an    International    approach    to    the 
problem.  If  this  produces  a  broadly  based 
international  effort,  we  need  have  no  fears 
about  our  own  participation,  even  on  a  large 

It  would  be  premature  to  guess  what  shape 
such  an  international  effort  might  take,  but 
we  can  speculate  about  some  of  Its  possible 
elements.  A  mobile  force  might  be  created 
to  fulfill  at  least  the  limited  functions  the 
British  forces  have  been  performing  In  the 
Indian  Ocean  area,  and  possibly  in  time  con- 
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slderably  more.  A  central  element  of  such 
a  force  would  probably  be  a  fleet  comparable 
In  function  to  our  Seventh  Fleet  In  the  We«t- 
em  Pacific  Most  of  thl^  fleet  might  be  Amer- 
ican, and.  m  fact,  it  ml^ht  In  lante  part  be 
our  Seventh  Fleet  with  additional  bases  that 
would  permit  It  to  operate,  as  needed.  In  the 
Indian  Ocean  For  this  purpose  It  might  be 
beat  baMd  on  the  Singapore  naval  base,  of 
course  at  the  invitation  of  Singapore  and 
with  the  approval  of  Malaysia  and  probably 
also  Indonesia.  It  might  alao  have  subsidiary- 
bases  elsewhere  In  the  Indian  Ocean  on  the 
invitation  of  other  nations. 

It  would  be  Important,  however,  to  have 
not  Just  the  bases  but  also  some  of  the  naval 
units  and  supporting  land  and  a!r  units  pro- 
vided bv  other  countries  besides  the  United 
States-  those  of  the  area  first  of  all.  but 
also  Interested  outsiders,  such  as  the  Euro- 
pean cor.ntrles.  Australia  and  even  Japan  In 
time  The  Japanese  already  show  some  In- 
terest in  giving  support  to  United  Nations 
peace-keeping  activities.  In  time,  they  may 
be  ready  to  take  part  In  other  International 
peace-keeping  efforts.  If  these  appear  to  be 
clearly  in  Japan's  interests. 

More  important  than  the  international 
compusUton  of  an  Indian  Ocean  force  would 
be  the  International  character  of  Its  objec- 
tives. It  must  be  clearly  an  Instrument  of 
Intematlcniaf  Interesu.  not  American.  This 
should  be  .acceptable  to  the  United  States, 
since  our  objectives  in  the  Indian  Ocean  area 
are  not  narrow  national  ones  but  only  broad 
concerns  of  international  stability. 

The  primary  task  of  the  force  presumably 
would  be  to  maintain,  as  a  common  interna- 
tional interest,  the  safety  of  all  on  the  high 
seas  and  on  the  routes  of  International  com- 
merce Beyond  that.  It  might  seek  to  give 
to  the  area  what  stability  It  could  at  a  rea- 
sonable cost  In  limited  crises  and  in  .smaller 
areas.  It  could  play  the  stabilizing  role  the 
British  forces  have  In  the  past. 

Tlie  presence  of  a  base  structure  and  some 
power-ln-betng  would  also  give  the  co- 
operating nutlons  the  option  to  attempt  to 
stop  blat.int  aggression  If  It  occurred.  A 
Korea-type  war  seems  unlikely  in  the  area, 
but  the  natlcns  whose  inte'ests  might 
be  affected  If  one  did  occur  would  at  least 
have  the  option  to  Intervene  If  they  felt  It 
worthwhile  The  very  fact  that  such  an 
option  existed  would  probably  go  a  long  way 
toward  deterrlnii-  a  would-be  aggressor. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  would  be  no 
commitments  to  the  internal  stability  of  any 
country  Massive  Intervention  in  internal  dis- 
orders, especially  In  larger  countries,  would 
be  folly,  as  our  Vietnam  experience  has 
cle.irly  shown.  The  whole  history  of  postwar 
Asia  al3o  suggests  that  the  forces  of  na- 
tionalism are  so  strong  that  there  Is  little 
danger  of  successful  domination  of  any 
major  national  unit  from  outside.  Each 
country  ciin  be  safely  left  to  work  out  Its 
own  national  destiny.  In  so  far  as  Its  stability 
and  development  are  matters  of  concern  to 
other  nations,  the  latter  can  contribute  to 
these  ends  far  better  by  providing  economic 
and  technological  assistance  and  an  external 
environment  of  stability  than  by  Intervening 
militarily  in  internal  disorders. 

The  above  is  a  far  more  specific  blueprint 
than  can  sjifely  be  drawn  at  this  time  of 
doubt  about  the  future.  But  I  have  elabo- 
rated it  to  show  the  general  nature  of  a  new 
approach   to  our  relationship  with  Asia. 

On  the  one  hand.  It  would  be  something 
far  more  than  the  SEATO  approach,  in  that 
it  would  be  truly  Internatlonul  In  origin, 
organization  and  objectives,  rather  than  a 
thinly  dlsgul.«ed  American  military  commit- 
ment to  Individual  Asian  countries,  based  on 
an  American  concept  of  stopping  the  .spread 
of  a  monolithic  Communist  movement.  On 
the  other  hand.  It  would  be  much  less  than 
Che  SEATO  ipproach.  In  that  its  objectives 
and  commitments  would  be  far  more  lim- 
ited, avoiding  self-defeating  military  In- 
volvement In  maintaining  internal  stability, 
and  concentrating  instead  on  the  real  Inter- 


national and  American  Interesu.  which  lie 
In  the  maintenance  of  the  freedom  of  the 
seas  and  a  general  International  framework 
of  peace  and  stability  Equally  '.mportant.  it 
would  reduce  the  military  aspect  of  our  In- 
volvement in  Asia  to  a  minor  supporting  role 
for  our  far  more  productive  Involvement  in 
economic  and  technological  .isslstance. 

While  the  Held  is  clear  for  the  application 
of  this  sort  of  new  apprcuich  to  tl:e  Indian 
Ocean  .irea.  It  would  take  more  time  and 
effort  to  apply  It  to  areas  like  East  and 
Southeast  Asia,  where  the  United  States  Is 
already  deeply  involved  m  a  variety  of  com- 
mitments based  on  the  o'.der  approach  and 
where  ipeclflc  American  interests  loom  larger 
than  they  do  In  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  pat- 
tern of  the  American  relationship  with  these 
other  areas  will  naturally  remain  more 
diverse. 

Since  Japan  is  a  stable,  modernized  nation. 
Is  our  greatest  trading  partner  next  to  Can- 
ada, and  contains  the  bulk  of  Asia's  indus- 
trial (and  therefore  military)  power.  lU  de- 
fense Is  a  vital  Interest  to  us.  Moreover.  Its 
defense  can  be  safely  guaranteed  by  us.  be- 
cause internal  instability  and  subversion  are 
not  problems  there  A  defen.-*  .illlance  with 
Japan  thus  Is  as  sound,  one  might  say  In- 
evitable, as  with  the  United  Kingdom  or 
Au'^tralla.  I  assume,  therefore,  that  the  mu- 
tu.l  security  tre.ity  with  Japiin  will  be  maln- 
tilned  and,  If  possible,  strengthened. 

Our  formal  rommltmenu  to  South  Korea, 
Taiwan  and  the  Philippines  will  also  prob- 
ably remain.  There  Is  a  long  history  behind 
each  of  these,  and  fortunately  geography 
makes  it  more  practicable  for  us  to  live  up  to 
them  than  would  be  the  case  in  most  other 
p,ir:s  of  Asia.  Taiwan  and  the  Philippines 
are  Islands,  and  there  is  no  substantial  threat 
to  our  naval  supremacy  in  the  Western 
Pacific  South  Korea,  although  a  peninsula, 
makes  up  for  Its  northern  land  border  by 
a  great  firmness  of  will  and  a  relatively  high 
level  of  political  and  economic  development. 

In  Southeast  Asia  we  face  a  more  complex 
situation.  Burma  and  Cambodia  offer  no 
problem,  since  they  are  opposed  to  commit- 
ment* of  any  sort  from  us,  feeling  that  a 
policy  of  complete  neutrality  gives  them 
better  security.  Malaysia.  Singapore  and  In- 
donesia are  In  a  more  ambiguous  position 
and.  as  I  have  Indicated,  might  beat  be  con- 
sidered In  the  same  category  as  the  Indian 
Ocean  area. 

Our  chief  problem  centers  around  Lace 
and  Thailand.  Regardless  of  the  outcome  In 
Vietnam.  It  seems  probable  that  the  Vlet- 
n^unese,  a  far  more  numerous,  energetic  and 
belter  organized  people  than  their  Laotian 
neighbors,  will  In  the  long  run  dominate,  in 
one  way  or  another,  that  small,  backward, 
landlocked  country  made  up  of  2.5  million 
poverty-stricken  people  divided  into  diverse 
ethnic  groups.  It  seems  doubtful  to  me  that 
either  the  United  States  or  an  International 
body  can  guarantee  to  Laos  true  independ- 
ence, much  less  Internal  stability. 

In  Thailand,  we  find  a  relatively  large, 
prosperous  and  contended  nation,  and  the 
only  country  In  3<jvtheTst  Asia  that  has  man- 
Tgetl  to  maintain  Its  Independence  through- 
out modern  times.  Despite  the  small-scale 
subversive  movements  In  the  poor  northeast 
and  the  even  more  clan^jerous  overburdening 
of  the  country's  economy  and  psychology  by 
a  larpe  .\merlcan  milltarj'  preser.ce.  ITiallird 
Is  not  likely  to  go  the  way  of  South  Vlet- 
nnm.  Still,  a  unilateral  American  commit- 
ment to  Thailand  Is  not  best  for  us  or  for 
the  Thais,  and  this  U  what  we  have.  In  dis- 
guised form,  through  SEATO  and.  more  di- 
rectly, through  our  military  presence  result- 
ing from  the  use  of  bases  In  Thailand  to 
proccrute  the  war  In  Vietnam.  If  Thailand 
shou'.d  suffer  open  aggression  (which  Is  un- 
likely*. It  would  be  better  for  us  If  the  re- 
sponse were  international  rather  than  mere- 
ly American.  If  Thailand  were  to  be  dis- 
rupted by  Vietnam-style  Internal  subversion, 
again  It  would  be  better  for  It  and  for  113  If 
we   did   not   become  militarily  Involved. 


We  cannot,  of  course.  Just  repudiate  the 
commitments  we  have  made  to  Thailand. 
There  first  must  be  developed  viable  regional 
or  International  alternatives.  In  the  last  few 
years,  several  hopeful  beginnings  In  regional 
organizations  have  :tppe»red  In  Southeast 
Asia,  some  embracing  countries  us  far  afield 
as  Japan  and  Australia.  These  regional  group- 
ings will  probably  contribute  to  economic 
cooperation  and  development  throughout 
the  area.  They  may  also  contribute  In  a  small 
way  to  the  -security  of  the  countries  con- 
cerned, by  developing  mut.ial  awareness  of 
one  another  and  thus  a  bro.ider  International 
concern  over  the  security  of  each.  But  these 
regional  organizations  are  net  likely  to  de- 
velop Into  useful  mllltar>-  alliances.  Tlie 
component  units,  for  the  most  part,  are  t?o 
un.stjble   und    militarily    too   weak 

Broader  International  commitments  would 
probably  be  a  more  realistic  substitute  than 
regional  ones  for  unilateral  American  guar- 
antees to  Thailand.  In  time,  the  more-than- 
SEATO  approach  In  International  participa- 
tion and  the  less-than-SEATO  approach  In 
objectives  and  commitment*  that  I  have  out- 
lined for  the  Indian  Ocean  area  could  prob- 
ably be  made  to  apply  to  Thailand  also,  and 
to  the  rest  of  Southeast  Asia 

Would  this,  however,  be  adequate  If  we 
envision  as  a  possible  outcome  In  Vietnam 
the  withdrawal  of  American  forces  and  the 
eventual  unification  of  the  South  with  the 
North?  Would  not  the  victorious  Vietnamese 
Communists,  If  not  the  Chinese,  move  on 
then  to  Indirect  aggression  against  Thailand, 
by  stirring  up  and  fueling  from  outside  a 
successful  Communist  revolution?  This 
seems  to  me  doubtful.  Whatever  the  outcome 
In  Vietnam,  the  Vietnamese  will  probably 
And  that  the  reconstruction  of  their  own 
devastated  land  fully  absorbs  their  energies. 
and  an  effort  to  overthrow  other  countries 
will  seem  to  them  a  less  pressing  and  less 
rewarding  task. 

Beyond  that.  Thailand  and  South  Vietnam 
are  not  parallel  cases.  North  and  South  Viet- 
nam basically  form  a  single  country.  The 
Communist  revolution  had  had  a  long  and 
partially  successful  hlrtory  in  the  South  -is 
well  a«  the  North  before  the  division  took 
place.  And  the  flghUng  In  the  South  was  for 
yeprs  carried  on  only  by  Southerners,  and 
still  Is  for  the  most  part  In  their  hands.  In 
all  these  regards,  the  situation  is  very  dif- 
ferent in  Thailand.  The  Vietnamese  are  hated 
foreigners  to  them,  and  if  Thailand  were  In- 
deed so  weak  a  political  unit  that  It  could 
be  overthrown  by  intrigues  fomented  and 
fed  by  such  foreigners.  It  obviously  could 
not  be  defended  by  anyone. 

One  cannot  deny  that  the  stlU  unknown 
outcome  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  leaves  many 
looming  dangers.  A  new  approach  to  our 
relationship  with  Asia,  such  as  I  have  out- 
lined above,  would  also  run  a  number  of 
other  risks.  Would  other  nations  re^ilize  in 
time  that  they  had  vital  Interests  In  the 
stability  of  Asia  and  make  the  necessary  con- 
tributions to  an  International  approach  to 
the  problem?  Could  enough  agreement  be 
reached  among  the  countries  concerned  to 
provide  an  adequate  response?  Woild  the 
threat  of  Indirect  aggression  through  sub- 
version be  adequately  met  by  the  forces  cf 
nationalism?  Could  the  difficult  transition 
from  America's  go-it-alone  approach  to  a 
real  international  effort  be  made  safely? 
Would  we  Americans  be  capable  of  disen- 
gaging ourselves  sufficiently  to  permit  the 
development  of  an  International  approach, 
without  swinging  back  too  far  Into  an  Isola- 
tionism which  would  destroy  the  whole  ef- 
fort? All  these  are  very  real  dangers.  But 
taken  together  they  constitute  less  of  a  risk 
than  to  continue  blindly  along  what  has 
proved  to  be  an  impossible  course. 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  12.   1968) 

Secretart  Rusk  Repeats  Himself 

Secretary  of  State  Rusk  made  a  strong  and 

reasoned   plea   yesterday   before   the  Senate 

Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  behalf  of  the 
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•  ^     .    .  .     .1      ■     .o  wiiu^^   f„,«i»«   OI.4   r^r-r^     cAiTori    hv    a.  crisis    of    confidence,    and    the  We  are  unable  to  transfer  our  will   to  the 

^'"'TXe^t'i^'^^J   iTTen^lne       IcIStS  debase "about'the  whole  Vietnam  South  Vietnamese  and  unable  to  break  the 

IS^"  tarv  rSnded  to^^tloM  on  the  U-      questlon\aa  broken  out  again.  Those  who  will  of  the   North   VieUiamese.  Any   serious 

for  whatever  reasons — 


Secretary  responded  to  questions 
sue  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  Senators 
and  foremost  in  the  thought  of  the  nation- 
Vietnam— he  sounded,  as  has  been  observed 
before,  like  a  broken  record. 

Despite  events  of  the  past  two  years  which 
have  borne  out  most  of  the  warnings  voiced 
in  Senator  Pxilbrlght's  famous  Vietnam 
teach-in.  and  despite  the  Secretary's  assur- 
ances that  since  the  enemy's  Tet  offensive 
"the  entire  situation  is  under  consideration 
from  A  to  Z."  Mr.  Rusk  repeated  most  of  the 
cliches  he  had  uttered  during  his  last  public 
appearance  before  tlie  committee  on  this 
subject  on  Jan.  26.  1966,  and  occasionally 
since  then. 

The  Secretary  of  State  continues  to  treat 
Vietnam  .is  two  countries,  contrary  to  the 
Geneva  Accords,  and  to  Insist  that  the  United 
States  has  the  obligation  unilaterally  to  In- 
sure that  "people  leave  their  neighbors 
alone. "  He  continues  to  Insist  that  the  Ton- 
kin incidents  were  unprovoked  in  spite  of 
impressive  evidence  to  the  contrary  elo- 
quently summarized  yesterday  by  Senator 
Morse.  He  continues  t»  laud  unreservedly 
the  'resilience  and  efforts"  of  America's  Viet- 
namese allies  in  the  face  of  overwhelming 
evidence  of  Saigon's  deficiencies.  He  con- 
tinues to  place  the  sole  blame  on  Hanoi  for 
the  failure  to  achieve  peace  negotiations.  He 
continues  to  insist  on  "reciprocal"  de-esca- 
lation in  response  to  any  American  bombing 
halt,  refusing  to  recognize  that  the  risk  in  a 
halt  to  the  bombing  may  be  considerably  less 
than  the  risk  in  continued  bombings.  His 
testimony  implies  a  readiness  to  escalate  the 
American  military  effort  still  further. 

As  usual.  Secretary  Rusk  was  patient, 
courteous  and  articulate  in  the  presentation 
of  his  views  before  a  committee  that  is  los- 
ing patience  and  to  some  degree  its  custom- 
ary courtesy.  But  the  Secretary  demonstrated 
that  he  is  Inflexibly  committed  to  policies 
that,  in  Senator  Pulbrlght's  words,  "have 
had  and  will  have  effects  both  abroad  and 
at  home  that  are  nothing  short  of  dis- 
astrous." 

Mr.  Rusk  did  not  adequately  answer  the 
pertinent  questions  Mr.  Pulbrlght  raised, 
namely:  "Can  we  afford  the  horrors  which 
are  being  Inflicted  on  the  people  of  a  poor  and 
backward  land  to  say  nothing  of  our  own 
people?  Can  we  afford  the  alienation  of  our 
allies,  the  neglect  of  our  own  deep  domestic 
problems  and  the  dlBlllusionment  of  our 
youth?  Can  we  afford  the  loss  of  confidence  In 
our  government  and  institutions,  the  fading 
of  hope  and  optimism  and  the  betrayal  of 
our  traditional  values?" 

In  short,  can  the  United  States  afford  to 
continue  on  its  present  course  of  escala- 
tion of  this  unpopular,  unnecessary  and  un- 
productive war  m  the  wrong  place  at  the 
wrong  time  against  the  wrong  enemy  and 
for  the  wrong  reasons? 

(From  Newsweek,  Mar.  18.  1968] 
More  of  the  Same  Won't  Do — Ik  the  Wake 

OF  the   Tet   Offensive   a   New   Policy   Is 

Needed 

After  three  years  of  gradual  escalation, 
President  Johnson's  strategy  for  Vietnam  has 
run  into  a  dead  end.  Only  the  chronic  opti- 
mist can  now  see  "the  light  at  the  end  of 
the  tunnel"  that  used  to  Illuminate  the  rhet- 
oric of  the  military  hrleflng  officers.  Only 
the  deluded  can  console  themselves  with  the 
comforting  feeling  that  suddenly  the  war  will 
turn  a  corner  and  the  enemy  will  wither  away. 
The  Tet  offensive — those  three  brutal  weeks 
that  may  have  been  only  the  first  part  of 
the  Communists'  winter-spring  campaign — 
has  exposed  the  utter  inadequacy  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's war  policy.  A  few  months  ago 
Oeneral  Westmoreland  suggested  that  he 
might  be  able  to  send  some  troops  home 
"within  two  years  or  less."  Today  the  enemy 
has  the  initiative  throughout  Vietnam. 

As  a  consequence, .  the  United  States  is 


question 

supported   the  war 

have  had  to  re-examine  their  assumptions. 
They  have  had  to  ask  whether  the  political 
imperatives  which  seemed  to  Justify  the  war 
are  worth  the  savagery  and  terror,  the  whole- 
sale destruction  which  mark  the  struggle. 
Those  who  opposed  the  war  can  now  find  new 
reasons  to  Justify  their  criticism.  But  this  Is 
small  consolation,  for  even  the  senators  who 
attacked  the  President  so  fiercely  last  week 
feel  frustrated  and  impotent  to  shape  events. 
And  those  who  Just  went  along — aa  most  peo- 
ple usually  do — are  beset  by  a  nagging  un- 
certainty, or  at  worst  the  feeling  that  they 
have  been  misled  by  their  leaders. 

Though  the  Johnson  Administration  may 
not  have  misled  the  nation.  It  has  certainly 
miscalculated:  and  the  extent  of  Its  miscal- 
culation can  be  measured  by  the  gap  between 
what  It  hoped  to  achieve  and  the  situation 
that  now  prevails.  The  limited  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam — limited  only  In  the  most 
relative  sense — was  launched  to  punish  the 
enemy,  slow  down  Hanoi's  Infiltration  of  the 
South,  bend  the  will  of  the  Communists  so 
that  they  would  come  to  the  negotiating  table 
and  bolster  the  government  of  the  south. 

Haa  the  bombing  succeeded?  In  1965,  when 
the  U.S.  bomtwng  campaign  over  the  North 
began,  there  were  some  5.000  North  Viet- 
namese soldiers  in  South  Vietnam:  now, 
700.000  tons  of  TNT  later,  there  may  be  as 
many  as  112.000.  As  for  the  enemy's  will,  the 
Tet  offensive,  brilliantly  planned  and  power- 
fully executed,  is  answer  enough. 

What  of  the  escalation  on  the  ground?  By 
sending  some  half  a  million  American  troops 
to  Vietnam  the  Administration  hoped  to 
crush  the  enemy's  main  forces,  root  out  the 
guerrillas,  seal  the  borders  and  secure  the 
countryside.  Today  four  NVA  divisions  are 
ranged  near  the  tortured  Marine  garrison 
at  Khe  Sanh,  security  has  broken  down 
across  the  country,  the  Viet  Cong  are  again 
recruiting  feverishly  and  American  casualties 
are  sharply  on  the  increase. 

Somehow,  the  political  support  which  the 
U.S.  has  given  to  the  government  of  Presi- 
dent Thleu  and  Vice  President  Ky  has  not 
had  the  intended  effect  either.  The  two  gen- 
erals in  mufti  have  been  unable  to  galvanize 
their  troops  or  their  people  and  few  indeed 
would  be  so  rash  as  to  predict  that  anything 
lasting  can  be  built  on  their  government. 
And  what  of  the  rest  of  the  free  world — 
which  has  contributed  so  pitifully  little  to 
carrying  on  this  war?  America's  brave  in- 
volvement was  suppKJsed  to  hearten  and  im- 
press these  free  nations.  But  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, they  look  upon  the  U.S.'s  plight 
with  a  sad  compassion.  Many  of  them,  in- 
deed, can  barely  conceal  their  moral  revul- 
sion at  the  sight  of  the  world's  most  power- 
ful nation  locked  In  battle  with  a  small  and 
obscure  state. 

This  Is  the  dismal  balance  sheet  at  the 
moment.  It  can  be  argued  that  it  is  too 
pessimistic  an  accounting;  but  the  reports 
of  the  Administration  have  always  been  too 
optimistic — a  habit  that  still  persists.  Even 
now,  no  one  will  officially  admit  the  one  grim 
truth  that  recent  events  have  underlined: 
the  war  cannot  be  won  by  military  means 
without  tearing  apart  the  whole  fabric  of 
national  life  and  international  relations. 

To  accept  this  proposition  might  spark 
the  Administration  into  turning  its  creative 
political  energies  to  a  new  strategy.  But  the 
behavior  of  the  U.S.  Government  these  past 
few  weeks  has  been  curiotisly  immobile — aa 
if  it  were  literally  trapped  In  a  series  of 
dllenunas  from  which  there  is  no  escape. 
Even  the  most  responsible  critics  of  Mr. 
Johnson's  strategy  reflect  this  frustration. 
Speaking  last  week,  Theodore  Sorensen, 
once  President  Kennedy's  most  intimate 
adviser,  said: 

"Our  worldwide  military  primacy  cannot 
produce  a  victory  and  our  worldwide  polit- 
ical primacy  cannot   permit  a   withdrawal. 


escalation  would  risk  Chinese  or  Soviet  In- 
tervention, and  any  serious  negotiation 
would  risk  a  Communist  South  Vietnam." 

But  there  are  no  truly  Insoluble  dilemmas 
In  political  affairs.  Choice,  will,  accident — 
all  have  a  v^'ay  of  resolving  the  unresolvable. 
Even  now.  an  Intensive  and  private  official 
reexamination  of  the  American  position  Is 
going  on.  Hopefully,  the  analysis  concerns 
itself  with  something  more  than  military 
questions.  But  even  if  those  were  the  only 
ones — whether  to  send  50.000  more  troops  to 
Vietnam  or  206.000.  whether  to  pull  back 
from  the  DMZ  or  try  to  mount  an  attack 
to  the  north  of  the  DMZ — the  decisions  to 
be  made  are  momentous  enough.  For  what- 
ever is  decided  is  a  step  into  the  unknown. 
And  in  the  past,  the  nation's  leaders  have 
not  been  the  surest  guides. 

The  Administration  h.as  occasionally 
argued  that  a  public  questioning  of  the 
conduct  of  the  war  plays  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  This  may  be.  But  the  editors  of 
Newsweek  believe  that  the  United  States 
is  strong  enough  and  healthy  enough  to 
endure  a  public  self-analysis,  and  that  the 
stakes  are  so  great  that  every  voice  should 
be  heard. 

In  the  pages  that  follow,  Newsweek  tries 
to  assess  the  present  military  and  political 
situation — and  offers  some  modest  and  ten- 
tative proposals  for  a  new  course  in  Viet- 
nam. To  say  modest  Is  not  to  be  coy — nor 
ironic — but  simply  to  suggest  that  there 
are  other  ways  to  end  this  war  than  the 
on  J  the  U.S.  has  been  following.  Indeed, 
simply  to  do  more  of  the  same  might  lead 
to  more  of  the  same  kind  of  failure. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  13.  1968) 
Patient  and  Steady 
As  anguished  Senators  questioned  his  Sec- 
retary of  State  yesterday  in  an  atmosphere 
of  unprecedented  national  concern.  President 
Johnson  called  on  the  American  people  to  be 
"patient  and  steady"  in  support  of  his  poli- 
cies in  Vietnam.  The  President's  plea  is  mis- 
directed. 

This  is  no  time  for  patience  with  policies 
that  have  been  discredited  by  events.  Tills  Is 
no  time  to  hold  fast  to  a  course  that  has 
been  steadily  leading  this  nation  toward  dis- 
aster at  home  and  abroad. 

Two  days  of  impassioned  confrontation  be- 
tween members  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  and  Secretary  Rusk  should 
be  enough  to  convince  the  President  that  the 
people  have  lost  patience  with  his  policies 
and  demand  a  change  in  course.  This  Is  the 
message  Senator  Fulbrlght  and  a  majority 
of  his  committee  were  trying  to  convey.  This 
is  a  message  to  which  tlie  President  and  his 
Secretary  of  State  are  asked  to  respond. 

Speaking  for  the  Administration  before  the 
Senate  committee.  Secretary  Rusk  appeared 
to  rule  out  any  significant  Congressional  or 
public  participation  in  the  crucial  decisions 
now  facing  this  nation  In  Vietnam.  He  ar- 
gued, in  effect,  that  the  Southeast  Asia 
Treaty  and  the  Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution  give 
the  Administration  all  the  authority  it  re- 
quires to  continue  the  policy  of  military  es- 
calation that  it  has  followed  In  the  past. 

Even  if  the  SEATO  Pact  and  the  Tonkin 
Resolution  are  accepted  at  the  high  face 
value  this  Administration  arbitrarily  chooses 
to  place  upon  them — a  questionable  assump- 
tion— these  documents  do  not  provide  sanc- 
tion for  some  of  the  steps  now  reported  to  be 
under  consideration  In  official  circles. 

Proposals  to  send  substantial  numbers  of 
additional  American  troops  to  Vietnam,  to 
extend  the  war  to  Laos,  Cambodia  and  North 
Vietnam,  and  to  employ  tactical  nuclear 
weapons  do  not  represent  mere  escalations  in 
degree  of  an  old  war.  Rather,  any  or  all  of 
them  could  become  a  fateful  step  up  to  a 
new  war,  one  that  could  rapidly  encompass 
all  of  Asia  and  perhaps  the  entire  globe. 
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The  world  today  U  living  In  the  ahadow  of 
World  War  III.  IX  American  freedom  (till  baa 
meaning,  the  American  people  through  their 
repreaentatlves  In  Congreaa  have  both  the 
right  and  the  duty  to  parUclpate  fully  In  any 
American  decision  that  could  bring  on  auch 
a  universal  catastrophe. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA  MESSAGE  PROVIDES 
ANSWERS  TO  MANY  OLD  AND 
PRESSING      PROBLEMS 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  message  on  District  of 
Columbia  affairs  has  outlined  a  sound 
and  effective  program  of  action  to  taclcle 
head-on  some  of  the  most  serious  and 
stubborn  problems  In  this  city. 

My  earnest  hope  is  that  Congress  will 
respond  in  full  measure  to  the  legisla- 
tive recommendations  It  received  today 
from  the  White  House. 

It  Is  imperative  there  can  be  no  retreat 
or  no  delay  In  meeting  our  obligations 
to  the  welfare  and  security  of  those  re- 
siding in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

We  must  do  more  to  cope  with  the 
high  crime'  rate.  And  the  President  has 
provided  the'means  to  do  so. 

We  must  do  more  to  improve  District 
education  and  create  more  Jobs  and 
housing  opportunities  in  this  community. 

In  short.  Mayor  Washington  and  his 
colleagues  deserve  the  full  trust  and  sup- 
port of  Congress  in  meeting  their  obliga- 
tions in  the  difficult  days  ahead. 

The  legislative  program  for  the  Dis- 
trict will  go  a  long  way  toward  strong 
and  meaningful  support  for  those  in- 
volved In  the  day-to-day  affairs  of  this 
city. 

I  commend  the  President  for  this  solid 
legislative  package.  And  I  commend  to 
ray  colleagues  the  vital  proposals  that 
must  be  enacted  swiftly  to  help  those  in 
the  District  who  need  help  most. 


THE  REGIONAL  EFFECTS  OP  GOV- 
ERNMENT PROCUREMENT  AND 
RELATED  POUCIES 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965 — Public  Law  89-136 — 
was  before  the  Senate,  there  was  added 
to  It — section  301  le) — a  direction  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  appoint  an 
Independent  Board  to  study  "the  effects 
of  Government,  scientific,  technical,  and 
other  related  poUcies  upon  regional  eco- 
nomic development." 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be  associated 
with  this  addition. 

The  act  thus  reflected  the  theme  of 
the  hearings  earlier  that  year  before  the 
Employment  and  Manpower  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare.  These  hearings  explored 
the  question  put  to  the  Board.  Moreover, 
the  policies  of  the  executive  branch  in 
awarding  grants  and  contracts  for  re- 
search and  development  were  examined 
in  detail.  I  suggest  that  the  Board's  re- 
port deserves  scrutiny  by  Senators. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  in  keep- 
ing with  the  act,  convened  an  Independ- 
ent study  Board  of  17  notable  academi- 
cians, industrial  leaders,  and  Govern- 
ment officials.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  their  names  appear  at  the  conclu- 
sions of  these  remarks. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  presided 
over  by  Prof.  Howard  O.  Schaller,  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Business,  Indiana 
University,  the  Board  has  produced  a 
report  that  shows  hard  work  and  careful 
thought.  Whether  the  Congress  will  agree 
with  its  conclusions  and  recommenda- 
tions remains  to  be  seen,  for  the  search 
in  Congress  for  ways  to  enhance  the 
scientific  and  technological  resources  of 
our  States  and  regions  Is  a  complex  sub- 
ject about  which  reasonable  men  may 
honestly  differ.  The  Midwestern  States  of 
Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Missouri,  for  ex- 
ample, were  represented  on  the  Board, 
yet  Federal  funds  for  research  auid  de- 
velopment still  consistently  elude  this 
vital  section  of  the  country. 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Trowbridge 
forwarded  the  report  on  the  study  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  on  December  28,  1967,  and 
copies  are  now  available  to  the  public. 
Mr.  Trowbridge  expressed  no  views  on 
the  report,  but  I  urge  that  Congress  ask 
for  the  reaction  of  the  principal  depart- 
ments and  the  concerned  agencies  and 
the  views  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers. 

My  purpose  today  is  to  mention  a  few 
highlights  in  this  report. 

The  most  Important  concept  of  the 
Board,  in  my  view,  is  that  strong  pro- 
grams in  science  and  technology  are  im- 
portant to  the  economic  future  of  indi- 
vidual States  and  regions.  This  supports 
the  testimony  I  heard  in  1965,  and  shows 
why  Congress  should  press  on  In  Its 
search  for  a  more  equitable  policy  in  dis- 
tributing its  research  and  development 
programs.  This  summer  marks  3  years 
siiKe  these  hearings.  Yet  Federal  policies 
for  awarding  grants  and  contracts  re- 
main unchanged.  The  bias  toward  the 
well-established  and  well-funded  Institu- 
tions continues. 

The  Board  unequivocally  lays  out  the 
impact  Federal  procurement  makes.  But 
most  Importantly,  it  confirms  that  the 
largest  aggregate  contracts  tend  to  be 
placed  initially  in  those  States  having 
large,  highly  developed  specialized  in- 
dustrial complexes,  skilled  labor  forces, 
sophisticated  education  and  training  fa- 
cilities, and  well-established  transporta- 
tion networks.  The  rich  continue  to  get 
richer.  The  report  confirms  that,  in  a  few 
States.  Federal  procurement  Is  heavily 
depended  upon  for  substantial  portions 
of  the  area's  Income. 

The  Board  brings  Into  the  open  the 
need  for  Congress  to  reexamine  at  the 
traditional  criteria  of  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy In  the  awarding  of  Federal  con- 
tracts. 

Are  these  criteria  to  be  administered 
only  in  terms  of  out-of-pocket  cash  flow, 
or  should  these  criteria  also  include  the 
long-term  implications  of  Federal  pro- 
curement actions  and  their  develop- 
mental impacts  upon  the  States  and  re- 
gions? 

Despite  some  cautious  statements,  the 
report  makes  two  basic  conclusions: 

First.  Federal  procurement  and  Fed- 
eral sponsorship  of  research  and  develop- 
ment represent  lmix>rtant  Influences  on 


the  economic  development  of  the  various 
regions  of  the  United  States. 

Second,  wholesale  diversion  of  Govern- 
ment procurement  and  science  programs 
to  new  geographic  areas  might  also  bring 
atx)ut  undesirable  side  effects  and  new 
dislocations,  or  reduce  the  effectiveness 
with  which  other  important  public  ob- 
jectives are  pursued. 

Based  on  these  conclusions,  the  Board 
made  five  recommendations,  as  follows: 

A.  Existing  progranu  which  will  encour- 
age firms  to  compete  for  Government  pro- 
curement contracts  In  distressed  areas 
should  be  extended  and  strengthened. 

B.  Ai;encles  such  as  the  Economic  Devel- 
opment Administration  should  continue  to 
emphasize  their  regional  economic  develop- 
ment efforts  in  the  Improvement  of  indus- 
trial and  other  allied  bases  In  distressed 
areas. 

C.  Federal,  state,  and  local  agencies  should 
Improve  facilities  for  the  transfer  and  ap- 
plication of  existing  technology  to  stimulate 
development  through  science. 

D.  Congress,  along  with  the  proper  Federal 
agencies,  should  examine  the  possibility  of 
considering  full  social  benefits  In  calculat- 
ing the  procurement  cost. 

E.  Additional  study  should  be  undertaken 
to  establish  regional  development  policy 
consistent  with  national  goals  and  prior- 
ities. 

These  conclusions  and  recommenda- 
tions are  the  issue.  I  confess  disappoint- 
ment that  the  recommendations  do  not 
explicitly  cover  policies  for  a  change  in 
distribution  of  Federal  support  for  re- 
search and  development.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  Board's  attention  shifts  from 
the  sharper  issue  of  policies  for  award 
of  grants  and  contracts  for  research  and 
development  toward  the  broader  topic 
of  regional  development  in  general.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  I  recommend  the  report 
to  the  Members  of  Congress  for  study. 
It  can  be  the  vehicle  to  focus  our  at- 
tention on  the  $17.8  billion  soon  to  be 
requested  for  research  and  development 
In  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

These  present  policies,  if  they  con- 
tinue unchanged.  Inevitably  must  lead 
to  still  further  concentration  of  scien- 
tific and  technical  talent  In  only  a  few 
favored  places  In  the  country. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Rich  Get  Richer  in 
R.  &  D,"  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  March  3,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Rich  Orr  Riches  in  R.  Si  D. 
(By  Oeorge  Lardner,  Jr.) 

When  It  cornea  to  parceling  out  Federal 
funds  for  research  and  development,  accord- 
ing to  Sen.  Fred  Harris  (D-Okla.),  the  rich 
Institutions  get  richer  and  the  poor  keep 
waiting  for  an  Intellectual  handout. 

The  spending  runs  to  more  than  916  billion 
a  year  and  reflects  a  "tremendous  Inequity" 
In  geographic  distribution,  says  Harris,  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Govern- 
ment Research. 

Not  surprisingly.  Government  agencies 
keep  sending  the  money  to  colleges,  com- 
panies aii'l  research  cente-s  where  they  feel 
they  can  buy  "quality  work." 

Though  the  Subcommittee,  which  Is  a 
champion  of  research,  might  disclaim  the 
description.  It  amounts  to  a  huge  technolog- 
ical F>orlt  barrel. 

California  gets  by  far  the  biggest  share. 
It  Is  the  favorite  of  the  Defense  Department, 
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Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration — the 
three  agencies  that  alone  spend  about  90  per 
cent  of  the  Government's  R.  &  D.  dollars. 

As  a  result,  the  state's  unlverrtttes  and 
"think  tanks" — along  with  Its  aircraft  and 
missile  Industries  and  other  assorted  recipi- 
ents— picked  up  more  than  $4.5  billion  for 
research  in  fiscal  1966.  the  most  recent  year 
for  which  figures  are  available. 

For  California,  that  amounted  to  31.7  per 
cent  of  the  Government's  research  spend- 
ing—In  a  state  with  9.6  per  cent  ol  the 
population. 

The  rest  of  the  states  look  pale  by  com- 
parison. New  York,  which  ranked  second,  got 
$1.28  billion — or  9  per  cent  of  the  money.  It 
has  9  32  per  cent  of  the  population.  Next  In 
the  R.  &  D.  sweepstakes  was  Maryland.  It 
picked  up  $876  million,  or  6.1  per  cent  of  the 
R.  &  D.  dollar.  It  has  less  than  2  per  cent 
of  the  population. 

Not  far  behind  were  Texas  and  Massachu- 
setts, the  homes,  by  mere  coincidence  It  is 
said,  of  President  Johnson  and  Kennedy. 

Much  more  than  research  money  Is  at 
stake.  In  fiscal  1966,  as  Sen.  James  B.  Pearson 
(R-Kan.)  reminded  the  Subcommittee,  Cali- 
fornia got  more  money  In  NASA  prime  con- 
tract awards  than  47  other  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  combined. 

The  year  before  that,  about  50  per  cent 
of  the  Defense  Department's  $23.3  billion  in 
prime  contract  awards  went  to  New  York. 
CaUfomla,  Texas,  Connecticut  and  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Beyond  that,  says  Pearson,  businesses  and 
private  research  firms  follow  the  Federal  dol- 
lar m  deciding  where  to  set  up  shop,  "com- 
pounding the  already  adverse  trend." 

At  the  bottom  of  the  barrel  are  the  small 
states  and  colleges  whose  graduates  go  else- 
where to  advance  their  learning. 

Five  states— Maine.  Delaware,  Nebraska. 
Arkansas  and  Vermont — get  less  than  a  half 
of  1  per  cent  of  the  R&D  money.  Their  pro- 
portion of  the  population  Is  five  times  that. 
Hearings  before  the  Harris  Subcommittee 
over  the  past  two  years  also  showed  that 
other  Federal  agencies  have  their  favorites. 
The  District  of  Columbia  has  been  getting 
more  than  half  of  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment's research  money.  Colorado  ranked 
first  with  the  Interior  Department.  Mary- 
land Is  the  favored  child  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare. 

In  1965,  President  Johnson  Issued  a  direc- 
tive calling  on  Government  officials  to  pay 
more  attention  to  instuutlons  less  generously 
blessed.  Several  agencies,  such  as  the  De- 
fense Department  with  its  Project  Themis, 
have  launched  special  programs  to  make  a 
dent  In  the  malapportionment. 

But  the  have-nots  are  still  unhappy.  The 
Subcommittee,  which  avoided  delving  Into 
the  politics  of  R&D  allocations,  has  yet  to 
decide  Just  what  can  be  done  about  it. 

The  last  thing  in  the  minds  of  its  mem- 
bers is  to  attempt  to  force  a  redistribution 
of  the  billions  now  spent. 

They  lean  Instead  to  more  Federal  R&D 
spending  to  help  build  up  "new  centers  of 
excellence"  In  fields  yet  to  be  pre-empted  by 
such  Institutions  as  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology. 
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COPPER  STRIKE  AMENDMENT 


Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  for 
nearly  8  months  I  have  attempted 
through  speeches,  legislation,  telegrams, 
and  letters  to  find  a  solution  to  the  copper 
strike.  I  have  believed  from  the  very  be- 
ginning that  the  strike  was  a  serious  one 
and  that  the  parties  were  engaged  in  a 
bitter  power  struggle.  The  8  montlis  that 
have  passed  since  copper  workers  left 
their  Jobs  on  July  15  have  confirmed  this 
unfortunate  fact. 

I  shall  not  abandon  my  attempts,  along 
with  other  Members  of  this  body,  to  find 
a  solution.  One  of  my  efforts  has  been  to 
submit  a  sense  of  the  Senate  resolution 
lu-ging  President  Johnson  to  invoke  the 
Taft-Hartley  law.  On  March  1,  I  sent  a 
revised  version  of  the  resolution  to  all 
Members  of  the  Senate,  Informing  each 
Senator  that  I  would  offer  it  as  an 
amendment  to  the  gold  bill.  Later  that 
same  weekend,  the  President  announced 
that  he  was  calling  imion  and  manage- 
ment representatives  to  the  White  House 
in  an  effort  to  break  the  stalemate  in 
negotiations. 

Because  it  appears  that  we  may  finish 
the  gold  bill  today,  I  shall  not  offer  the 
amendment  at  this  time,  since  reports 
coming  to  me  indicate  that  negotiations 
at  the  White  House  are  continuing  and 
are  in  a  very  delicate  state.  I  do  not  wish 
to  do  anything  that  would  upset  the 
negotiations  or  any  progress  which  might 
have  been  or  is  being  made.  I  have  long 
hoped  and  always  believed  that  the  best 
solution  would  come  through  collective 
bargaining  processes.  I  wish,  therefore,  to 
see  it  succeed  and  shall  temporarily  with- 
hold my  amendment. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  tc  point  out  that  this  morning  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  published  an  article 
indicating  that  administration  leaders 
had  made  proposals  to  Phelps  Dodge  re- 
garding a  settlement  for  their  eastern 
fabricating  operations.  The  article  indi- 


cates that  the  proposals  were  very,  very 
high  and  were  unacceptable  to  the  com- 
pany. 

Reports  indicate  that  the  recommen- 
dation called  for  a  10-percent  overall  eco- 
nomic settlement.  This  is  indeed  strange 
in  light  of  the  administration's  position  a 
few  years  ago  that  wage  settlements 
should  not  exceed  3.2  percent  and  should 
be  in  line  with  production  increases.  A 
10-percent  increase  in  this  copper  strike 
would  set  a  very  damaging  precedent  for 
the  forthcoming  steel  negotiations. 

The  recommendations  further  contra- 
dict the  warning  contained  in  the  Eco- 
nomic Report  of  the  President  published 
only  last  month  wherein  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisors  said : 

If  new  collective  bargaining  settlements 
reached  in  1368  should  again  average  5Vi  per 
cent  the  rise  in  hourly  compensation  for  the 
economy  as  a  whole  would  be  appreciably 
larger  than  in  1967  ...  if  new  union  settle- 
ments were  to  average  even  higher  in  1968 
than  in  1967  a  clear  acceleration  of  price 
increases  would  be  likely  in  1968. 

I  point  out  to  the  Senate  that  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisors  was  here 
concerned  about  a  5 1/2 -percent  increase. 
The  administration  apparently  is  now 
backing  a  10-percent  increase,  and  the 
only  possible  Impact  will  be  an  even 
greater  inflation  and  a  more  serious  de- 
terioration of  our  balance-of-payments 
problem. 

I  feel  that  this  course  would  set  a  prec- 
edent that  will  further  aggravate  our 
serious  economic  problems. 

I  also  wish  to  point  out  again  the  grave 
economic  consequences  of  this  strike, 
partlculariy  regarding  its  adverse  Impact 
on  our  balance  of  payments  causing  an 
annual  outflow  of  $1  bUllon.  the  100-per- 
cent increase  in  the  price  of  avaUable 
copper,  the  fact  that  we  now  have  a 
severe  shortage  of  copper,  and  that  60,000 
workers  are  suffering  unnecessary  and 
grave  economic  hardships.  The  time  for 
management-union  power  struggles  has 
long  passed.  The  interests  of  loyal  and 
dedicated  employees  and  the  national 
economy  and  secmlty  must  be  foremost 
in  the  minds  of  those  at  the  White  House 
seeking  an  end  to  this  bitter  labor  dis- 
pute. 

The  wife  of  one  such  employee  has 
written  a  very  interesting  and  poignant 
letter  which  I  would  like  to  paraphrase 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Senate.  It  contains 
the  very  personal  views  of  one  woman 
whose  name  I  have  withheld  to  protect 
her  from  any  potential  reprisals: 

Dear  Senator  Bennett:  I  cannot  sit  by 
and  keep  quiet  any  longer.  There  is  a  feeling 
Inside  me  ready  to  explode. 

My  husband  Is  an  employee  of  Kennecott 
Copper. 

As  far  as  I  can  tell— if  the  union  keeps  tak- 
ing the  men  out  on  strike  as  they  have  done 
the  last  ten  vears,  there  won't  be  a  man  left 
who  has  anvthlng  to  retire  on.  There  are 
those  who  have  lost  their  homes,  and  I  was 
talking  to  a  lady  the  other  day  who  told  me 
that  during  this  8-month  strike  they  have 
used  up  completely  all  the  money  it  took 
them  10  years  to  save  for  their  chUdren's 
education. 

Others  have  told  me  of  couples  that  have 
gotten  divorced  because  of  feelings  and  hard- 
ships created  by  this  strike. 

This  past  month,  every  single  day.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  asked  for  something.  To- 
day the  big  headlines  were  "LBJ  Asks  Huge 
Drive  on  Pollution."  I  would  like  to  see  "LBJ 
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Invokes  T*rt-H»rtley"  but  I>«c«um  of  hl« 
stupid  fear  of  the  unions  this  will  never  be. 
If  the  union  leaders  have  enough  power  to 
frighten  the  Oovemment  officials  now.  what 
Und  of  country  will  we  have  If  they  get  com- 
pany-wide contracu.  I.  for  one.  wlU  fear  Uv- 
Ing  here. 

I  am  so  sick  of  the  President  and  the 
unions  acting  as  though  we  are  so  dumb  we 
believe  anything  they  say  I  know  there  are 
some  'die-hard'  employees  who  say.  "Boys, 
were  going  to  hold  out  to  the  end!'  Well,  for 
many  It  is  the  end  Ninety-nine  per  cent  of 
the  men  want  so  badly  to  go  back. 

Im  not  happv  to  talk  against  the  Presi- 
dent and  offlclais  of  the  United  SUtea  Gov- 
ernment, but  in  all  good  conscience  I  cannot 
condone  them. 

Free  country,  my  foot.  Every  day  Ifs  more 
clear  to  me  why  Lincoln  was  such  a  great 
man  He  did  believe  In  our  Country.  Johnson 
believes  In  Johnson  and  the  union  leaders 
believe  in  the  union  leaders. 


NEGOTIATED  SETTLEMENT  OP 
VIETNAM   WAR 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  commend 
the  18  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives who  earlier  this  month  joined 
in  presenting  a  statement  on  the  basic 
guidelines  for  a  negotiated  settlement  of 
the  Vietnam  conflict. 

It  seems  to  me  that  here  is  an  intelli- 
gent, well-reasoned  approach  to  the  moat 
Important  problem  of  our  day  which  all 
persons  who  share  the  desire  for  an  hon- 
orable peace  should  carefully  consider. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  joint  statement  and  the  names  of 
the  18  Representatives  who  presented  it 
be  printed  in  the  Recohd. 

There  being   no  objection,   the  items 

were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

Joint   Statkment 

The  undersigned  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  are  deeply  disturbed  by  the 
present  course  of  events  In  Vietnam.  We  are 
convinced  that  the  conflict  cannot  be  ended 
In  the  near  future  oy  military  means.  At  the 
same  time,  we  oppose  unilateral  withdrawal 
or  any  action  Inconjlstent  with  U.S.  national 
Interests. 

While  the  undersigned  hold  different  opin- 
ions as  to  the  best  method  of  achieving  a 
solution  to  the  conflict,  we  are  agreed  that 
more  Imaginative  and  Intensive  efforts 
should  now  be  made  to  get  negotiations 
started  and  that  the  passage  of  time,  with 
steadily  mounting  casualties  on  both  sides, 
will  only  make  less  likely  a  solution  by  ne- 
gotiated settlement. 

President  Johnson  has  on  many  occasions 
stated  that  among  our  objectives  is  true  self- 
determination  for  the  South  Vietnamese. 

We  believe  a  long  step  forward  would  be 
taken  If  the  U.S.  were  to  give  greater  empha- 
sis to  our  declarations  about  self-determina- 
tion bv  making  explicit  the  kind  of  honorable 
and  jiist  settlement  that  we  would  accept 
consistent  with  our  aims.  We  have  never 
done  this.  We  have  only  Itept  repeating  a 
kind  of  first  poslUon.  which  would  ?lve  the 
NU  no  role  whatever  In  South  Vietnam  and 
therefore  could  not  possibly  be  within  the 
negotiable  area  for  them.  It  seems  obvious 
that  some  bold  and  Imaginative  new  moves 
are  called  for. 

Therefore,  we  have  undertaken  to  set  forth 
below  seven  points  which  In  our  view  could 
be  put  forward  by  the  U.S.  government  as 
consistent  with  announced  U.S.  objectives, 
which  could  command  world-wide  approval, 
and  ought  to  be  acceptable  to  Hanoi  and 
the  NLF. 

In  our  view  these  basic  principles  for  a 
peaceful  settlement  In  Vietnam  would  In- 
clude the  following: 

(1)  The  people  of  South  Vietnam,  Includ- 


ing the  NLF.  should  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  determine  their  own  political  fu- 
ture through  free  and  fair  elections  in  which 
all  parties  would  be  free  to  participate. 

^3)  For  a  period  preceding  such  elections, 
a  general  cease-flre.  supervised  by  an  ap- 
propriate mtemaUonal  body,  banning  mlU- 
tary  operations  and  terrorist  acts,  would 
have  to  be  In  eilect  and  be  effecUve.  During 
thla  period,  mutually  acceptable  interim  gov- 
ernmental arrangements  (both  In  areas  pre- 
viously controlled  by  Saigon  and  In  areas 
previously  controlled  by  the  Viet  Cong) 
must  be  provided. 

(3 1  Overall  supervision  of  the  arrange- 
ments (or  the  elections.  Including  campaign- 
ing, and  of  the  conduct  of  the  elections 
would  have  to  be  provided  by  a  mutually 
acceptable  body.  Probably,  thla  body  would 
be  of  an  International  character,  but  It 
might  instead  be  a  Vietnamese  Joint  Com- 
mission or  a  combination  of  the  two.  The 
election*  would  have  to  be  free  from  any 
external   Interference  or  internal   terrorism. 

(4 1  To  the  extent  necessary  to  comply  with 
the  foregoing,  the  1967  ConsUtutlon  would 
have  to  be  modified,  or  perhaps  replaced, 
pursuant  to  agreed  procedures. 

(5)  Subsequent  to  these  elections,  all  for- 
eign troops  would  be  gradually  withdrawn 
from  South  Vietnam  on  a  mutually  agreed, 
reciprocal  and  phased  basis  which  would 
.assure  no  possible  advantage  to  one  side 
over  the  other. 

1 6)  International  guarantees  and  arrange- 
ments should  be  provided  to  assure  that  the 
results  of  the  elections  not  be  overturned 
by  renewed  outside  interference  or  by  a  coup 
of  the  right  or  the  left. 

(7)  The  question  of  future  relations  be- 
tween North  and  South  Vietnam,  including 
the  possibility  of  reunlflcatlon.  would  be  left 
for  future  discussion  and  negotiation,  pri- 
marily between  the  government  of  North 
Vietnam  and  the  new  government  of  South 
Vietnam. 

Obviously,  there  will  be  many  difficult  ques- 
tions to  be  resolved  concerning  the  applica- 
tion of  these  principles  and  the  method  and 
timing  of  putting  them  in  effect. 

Within  the  scope  of  each  principle,  there 
would  be  various  alternatives.  For  example, 
the  elections  referred  to  could  be  for  a  con- 
stituent assembly  to  draw  up  a  new  con- 
stitution, or  for  the  election  of  a  new  gov- 
ernment under  the  1967  Constitution 
.ippropriately  modified,  or  conceivably  on 
some  sort  of  referendum.  (Constitutional 
safeguards  to  prevent  undue  control  by  a 
monolithic  minority,  as  well  as  to  protect  mi- 
nority rights,  would  have  to  be  devised  and 
accepted,  perhaps  through  some  form  of  pro- 
portional representation  in  the  elected  gov- 
ernment.) 

As  another  example,  the  International 
body  which  it  Is  expected  would  be  needed 
to  supervise  the  cease-fire  and  the  pre- 
elections arrangements  and  the  elections 
themselves  might  be  lai  the  U.N.  (which 
has  had  much  experience  in  supervising 
elections),  (bi  a  beefed-up  International 
Control  Commission,  or  (c)  a  new  body 
created  by  agreement  for  the  purpose. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  would 
be  the  establishment  of  mutually  acceptable 
Interim  governmental  arrangements  during 
the  pre-election  and  election  period.  The  NU" 
and  Hanoi  would  be  highly  skeptical  of  any 
arrangemente  which  would  leave  the  Saigon 
government  In  all  the  key  positions  of  power; 
similarly  Saigon  (and  the  U.S.)  would  be 
properly  unwilling  to  accept  voting  results 
from  Viet  Cong  controlled  areas  If  the  V.  C. 
had  remained  In  effective  control.  One  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  might  be  through  a 
fcHTO  of  InternaUonal  trusteeship,  compar- 
able to  the  United  Nations  administration  of 
West  New  Guinea  diu-lng  the  period  after 
the  departure  of  the  Dutch  and  before  In- 
donesia assumed  control. 

Another  exceedingly  difficult  problem 
would  be  to  devise  the  nature  of  the  Inter- 


national  guarantees  to  prevent   frustration 
of  the  will  of  the  electorate  by  violence. 

But  these  are  all  matters  that  oould  be 
worked  out  at  the  negotiating  Uble,  If  the 
parties  concerned.  Including  the  present  gov- 
ernment of  South  Vietnam,  Hanoi  and  the 
NU"  and  other  Vietnamese  groups  Involved, 
had  agreed  on  the  basic  principles  we  have 
set  forth. 

Jonathan  B.  Bingham,  New  York;  John 
A.  Blatnik,  Minnesota;  Edward  P.  Bo- 
land.  Massachusetts;  Leonabd  Pakb- 
stmn.  New  York;  Donald  M.  Frasex, 
Minnesota;  Floyd  V.  Hicks,  Washing- 
ton; Andrew  Jacobs.  Jr..  Indiana; 
Joseph  E.  Kabth.  Minnesota;  Robext 
W.  Kastenmeier,  Wisconsin;  Robert  L. 
LccGinT.  California;  John  E.  Moss, 
California;  Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr., 
Massachusetts:  Richard  L.  OrriNCER, 
New  York;  Thomas  M.  Rexs,  Califor- 
nia; Henry  S.  Reuss,  Wisconsin;  James 
H.  Schkueb.  New  York;  Hebbebt  Ten- 
zeb.  New  York;  Sid  net  R.  Yates,  Il- 
linois. 


GOVERNMENTAL    GRANTS    FOR 
RESEARCH 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  No- 
vember 1967  issue  of  American  Psychol- 
ogist contains  an  absorbing  article  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Harris!.  As  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Government  Research. 
Senator  Harris  has  become  aware  of  the 
serious  problems  confronting  the  social 
sciences  in  regard  to  governmental 
grants  for  research. 

He  points  out  that  the  social  sciences 
share  of  total  Government  expenditures 
for  research  has  dropped  from  24  percent 
in  1938  to  its  present  level  of  between  3>2 
and  5  percent.  This  regrettable  trend  has 
caused  many  students  presently  enrolled 
in  universities  across  the  country  to  turn 
away  from  a  career  in  the  social  sciences 
because  of  a  lack  of  research  and  train- 
ing funds  to  support  their  work. 

After  holding  hearings  on  this  prob- 
lem and  listening  to  the  testimonies  of 
some  of  the  Nation's  leading  educators. 
Senator  Harris  introduced  Senate  bill 
836  to  create  a  National  Social  Science 
Foundation.  The  Foundation  would  in- 
crease the  support  for  research  and  man- 
power in  the  social  sciences  and  provide 
for  their  first  real  recognition  by  the 
Federal  Government.  It  would  fimd  un- 
classified research  projects  and  promote 
scholarship  and  training  in  the  fields  of 
psychology,  sociology,  economics,  anthro- 
Ewjlogy,  political  science,  history,  law,  so- 
cial statistics,  demography,  linguistics. 
International  relations,  commimications, 
and  other  social  sciences. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  doubt  about 
the  great  potential  role  the  .social  sciences 
can  play  in  the  designing  and  implemen- 
tation of  Government  programs.  It  is 
therefore  natural  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  give  serious  considera- 
tion to  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Social  Science  Foundation  which  would 
help  the  social  sciences  assume  this  im- 
portant role. 

In  order  that  all  Senators  may  have 
the  opportunity  to  read  Senator  Harris' 
forceful  arguments  on  behalf  of  the 
founding  of  such  an  Institution,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  aiticle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


March 
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National  Social  Science  Foundation:  Pro- 
posed Congressional  Mandate  for  the 
Social  Sciences 

(By  Fred  R.  Harris,'  U.S.  Senator) 
"A  minority-group  syndrome  .  .  .  still 
characterizes  the  self-evaluation  of  so  many 
of  us  In  the  social  sciences."  and  '•still  leads 
us  to  feel  despised,  discriminated  against, 
and  disliked  by  society  and  government." 
said  Robert  A.  Nisbet  (1966,  p.  50)  about  his 
fellow  social  scientists. 

This  Inferiority  complex  or  "other  science" 
self-image,  together  wiOi  the  fact  that  social 
sclentlsu  work  In  moral-charged  subjects 
which  frequently  cause  strong  public  reac- 
tion, is.  In  p.'.rt.  responsible  for  the  present 
low  level  of  public  support  and  recognition 
for  research  and  scholarship  In  the  social 
sciences. 

The  existing  Federal  structure  for  the  sup- 
port of  science,  generally,  has  largely  re- 
sulted from  the  need  to  carry  out  missions 
which  require  reliance  on  the  natural  and 
physical  sciences  and  related  disciplines.  The 
payoff  has  been  unquestionably  great.  It 
might  even  be  said  that  the  return  from  that 
Investment  Is  unparalleled  by  any  other  field 
In  which  heavy  Federal  expenditures  have 
been  made.  Yet,  while  the  natural  and  physi- 
cal sciences  have  been  at  the  center  of  the 
stage,  the  social  sciences  virtually  have  been 
left  out. 

The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Government 
Research,  of  which  I  am  Chairman,  has  held 
extensive  hearings  on  the  needs  and  premises 
of  the  social  sciences  and  has  found  that, 
although  significant  and  useful  work  is  being 
done,  there  Is  much  more  which  needs  to  be 
done  and  could  be  done  if  funds  were 
available. 

Eighty-five  percent  of  all  PhDs  In  science 
and  engineering  in  this  country  have  been 
granted  since  World  War  II.  I  find  it  hard  to 
believe  that  this  is  not  a  rather  direct  result 
of  the  large  expenditures  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  these  fields,  beginning  with  the 
Manhattan  Project.  The  social  sciences  have 
never  had  a  Manhattan  Project  and.  there- 
fore, have  received  relatively  small  Federal 
support  and  encouragement  during  this  same 
period. 

In  1938  the  social  sciences  accounted  for 
24 ''r  of  total  Government  expenditures  for 
research.  By  the  early  1950s,  as  funds  for 
physical  science  research  Increased,  the  per- 
centage had  diminished  to  about  SSc  (Archi- 
bald. 1967,  p.  329)  and  for  the  last  10  years 
"the  share  of  the  Federal  research  dollar  de- 
voted to  research  in  the  social  sciences  and 
psychology  has  varied  narrowly  between 
3'i';    and  5<v    (Rlecken.  1967.  p.  2111." 

Some  argue  that  these  statistics  indicate 
a  proper  balance  between  the  social  and  nat- 
ural sciences  and  are  based  on  the  ca- 
pabilities of  each  to  make  use  of  such  sup- 
port. I  agree  with  Rensls  Llkert,  Director  of 
the  Institute  of  Social  Research.  University 
of  Michigan,  who  took  the  opposite  position 
In  our  hearings.  He  said: 

"In  my  opinion,  such  a  view  might  arise 
In  certain  limited  fields  of  research  that 
have  been  favored,  and  among  certain  per- 
sons whose  own  competence  and  status  give 
them  ready  access  to  personal  support;  how- 
ever, such  a  view  Is  unrealistic  In  terms  of 
the  work  that  lies  ahead  and  In  terms  of  the 
rapidly  Increasing  number  of  younger,  well- 
trained  social  scientists  who  are  prepared  to 
accomplish  much  or  little,  depending  on  the 
resources  we  provide  for  their  use." ' 


Obviously,  the  gap  between  the  relative 
state  of  development  of  the  different  sciences 
has  Increased  in  proportion  to  the  Inten- 
tional, though  artificial,  "pump  priming" 
science  policies  of  the  Federal  Government 
over  the  last  20  years. 

I  think  it  is  obvious  that  national  policy 
decisions  to  emphasize  development  of  the 
social  sciences  by  a  "quantum  leap"  In  the 
amount  of  money,  prestige,  and  visibility 
given  them  could  not  help  but  effect  drastic 
changes  for  the  better.  Ftirthermore.  as  Vin- 
cent Davis.  Associate  Professor.  Graduate 
School  of  International  Studies,  University 
of  Denver,  and  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
International  Studies  Association,  warned: 

"We  are  starting  from  such  a  low  base 
that  almost  any  realistically  foreseeable  level 
of  new  financial  support  for  the  social 
sciences  will  still  leave  us  short  of  adequacy 
for  a  number  of  years  to  come."  ' 

Private  foundations,  although  noted  for 
their  support  of  broader,  innovative  re- 
search, have  severely  limited  funds.  The  So- 
cial Science  Research  Council,  for  example, 
can  finance  only  a  small  percentage  of  the 
good  research  applications  they  receive. 
Austin  Ranney.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  and  Legal  Processes,  Social 
Science  Research  Council,  stated  In  his  tes- 
timony that,  under  a  5-year  grant  from  the 
Ford  Foundation,  the  Social  Science  Re- 
search Council  has  only  approximately  $60.- 
000  a  year  to  allocate  to  all  research  applica- 
tions under  the  jurisdiction  of  his  Com- 
mittee and  that  for  the  year  1967  they  had 
53  applications  totalling  $590,595.  which  he 
considered  meritorious  and  worthy  of  sup- 
port .' 

We  have  an  urgent  national  need  to  learn 
more  about  man  and  his  relationships  with 
other  men,  knowledge  which  we  can  expect 
to  derive  from  more  and  better  social  science 
research.  We  face  enormous  problems  in  our 
rapidly  changing  society,  and  policy  makers 
too  often  undertake  new  programs  and  make 
decisions  about  modern  social  problems  on 
the  basis  of  limited  knowledge.  Goals  are 
frequently  set  which  do  not  reflect  sufficient 
basic  understanding  of  the  social  institutions 
and  relationships  involved. 

Systematic  research  and  understanding  are 
essential  prerequisites  to  successful  programs 
for  human  resource  development,  no  less 
than  they  are  in  missile  or  aircraft  develop- 
ment. But  little  research  has  thus  far  preced- 
ed Federal  social  programs,  too  few  of  which 
have  been  fully  successful.  Social  problems 
are  usually  more  complex  and  harder  to  deal 
with  than  technical  problems.  The  degree  of 
difficulty,  however,  should  not  cause  us  to 
turn  away  from  attempting  better  basic  un- 
derstanding of  the  problems.  We  have  learned 
from  our  massive  space  program,  for  example, 
that  the  success  of  an  operational  program 
is  significantly  dependent  upon  the  scope  and 
comprehensiveness  of  the  underlying  research 
efforts.  This  truism  has  not  yet  been  widely 
understood  in  areas  of  social  concern,  as  Ross 
Stagner.  Chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Psychology.  Wayne  State  University,  recog- 
nized, when  he  said : 

"It  seems  truly  incredible  that  the  ex- 
penditure of  funds  to  obtain  knowledge  of 
prevention  and  correction  of  these  (social) 
problems  is  so  microscopic.  We  have  been 
spending  (justifiably)  millions  of  dollars  on 
urban  renewal.  But  we  have  made  little  use 
of  the  expertise  of  economists,  sociologists, 
and  psychologists  with  respect  to  planning  for 


1  Senator  Harris  (D-Okla.)  Is  Chairman  of 
the  United  States  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Government  Research. 

-  Rensls  Llkert,  "National  Social  Science 
Foundation,"  testimony  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Government  Research  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  United 
States  Senate,  90th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  July  13 
(1967). 
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» Vincent  Davis,  testimony  before  the  Sub- 
committeei  on  Government  Research  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations,  Unit- 
ed States  Senate,  90th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  June 
21  (1967). 

'  Austin  Ranney,  testimony  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Government  Research  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
United  States  Senate,  90th  Cong.,  1st  Sess., 
July  12  (1967). 


human  welfare,  not  Just  for  buildings.  Again 
let  me  note  that  I  do  not  suggest  that  social 
scientists  should  have  final  jurisdiction  as  to 
execution  of  such  programs;  I  do,  however, 
feel  very  strongly  that  the  knowledge  of  so- 
cial scientists  ought  to  be  given  much  higher 
consideration  than  it  has.  My  main  point, 
however,  is  that  we  simply  have  not  inxestl- 
gated  the  problems  of  urban  renewal  from 
the  viewpoint  of  neighborhood  unity,  of  so- 
cial -supports  for  behavior  codes,  for  commu- 
nication networks,  of  leader-follower  rela- 
tions, and  a  mass  of  other  import;int  factors. 
There  is  still  so  much  Ignorance,  and  so  much 
misinformation  disguised  as  "common  frn.=e," 
that  one  can  hardly  be  surprised  at  tlip  un- 
satisfactory consequences  of  these  pro- 
grams." ■■ 

The  social  sciences  need  national  recog- 
nition and  a  strong  mandate  for  the  vital  role 
they  can  and  must  play  in  combating  pov- 
erty, ignorance,  and  crime  :ind  the  vast  in- 
ternational challenges  we  face.  I  believe  the 
social  sciences  are  ready  for  this  responsibil- 
ity. 

Rensls  Llkert  stressed  this  readiness  when 
he  said : 

"The  social  sciences — and  I  Include  all  of 
the  allied  sciences  of  social  organization  and 
human  behavior— have  greatly  changed  their 
character  in  recent  years.  Tlielr  capabilities 
have  very  greatly  Increased  with  respect  to 
accumulated  basic  knowledge,  with  respect  to 
the  number  of  qualified  scientists,  and  vritYi 
respect  to  proven  procedures  and  technolo- 
gies tor  application  to  matters  of  public  con- 
cern. The  Federal  Government  has  been  a 
major  force  in  this  maturing  of  the  social 
sciences.  The  social  sciences  are  today  a 
prime  resource  for  understanding  many  of 
our  most  pressing  problems,  and  the  further 
development  of  the  social  sciences  is  essen- 
tial. It  is  therefore  timely  and  Important  that 
there  be  a  search,  such  as  you  are  conducting, 
toward  a  sound  public  policy  concerning  the 
support,  the  conduct,  and  the  use  of  social 
science  rese.arch."  '■ 

national  social  science  foundation 
Joined  by  20  other  Senators,  I  have  Intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  a 
bill.  S.  836.  to  create  a  National  Social  Science 
Foundation.  The  Foundation  would  Increase 
the  support  for  research  and  manpower  In 
the  social  sciences  and  provide  their  first 
real  recognition  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Governed  by  a  24-member  Board  of  Directors, 
composed  of  social  scientists  from  various 
disciplines  appointed  by  the  President,  It 
would  not  be  an  operating  agency  concerned 
with  the  day-to-day  problems  of  mlsslon- 
orlented  agencies,  but  would,  rather,  fund 
unclassified  research  and  promote  scholar- 
ships and  training  in  the  fields  of  psychology, 
sociology,  economics,  anthropology,  political 
science,  history,  law,  social  statistics,  demog- 
raphy, geography,  linguistics,  international 
relations,  communications,  and  other  social 
sciences. 

Since  June  of  1966.  the  Subcommittee  on 
Government  Research  has  held  16  full  days 
of  hearings  on  the  social  sciences  and  has 
heard  testimony  from  more  than  90  witnesses 
from  the  Federal  Government,  universities, 
professional  societies  and  organizations,  and 
other  nonprofit  and  private  re.<^earch  insti- 
tutions. All  major  disciplines  in  the  social 
and  behavorial  sciences  and  all  major  geo- 
graphical areas  of  the  United  States  were 
represented. 

Without  exception,  every  witness  agreed 
with  the  need  to  expand  Federal  support  for 
social  science  research  and  scholarship.  The 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  witnesses  fa- 
vored the  establishment  of  a  separate  social 


■Ross  Stagner.  testimony  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Government  Research  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations,  Unit- 
ed States  Senate,  90th  Cong.,  1st  Sess..  July 
13  (1967). 

"  See  footnote  2. 
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■clence  foiindatlon,  m  provided  by  3.  836. 
Many  scholars  and  other  national  flgurea, 
who  were  not  able  to  testify  personally,  sent 
letters  strongly  supporting  the  blU. 

Several  changes  in  the  legislation  have 
been  recommended  to  the  Subcommittee. 
Some  already  have  been  accepted  in  prin- 
ciple. Including:  deletion  of  the  secUon 
which  authorized  the  Foundation  to  admin- 
ister research  funds  transferred  from  other 
departments  or  agencies:  addlUon  of  a 
stronger  mandate  to  support  training  and 
education  in  the  social  sciences:  clarlflcaUon 
of  intention  to  coordinate  NSSP  actlvlUea 
with  existing  agencies:  alteration  of  the  sec- 
tion prohibiting  research  granu  to  former 
Federal  employees  for  a  3-year  period  fol- 
lowing termlnaUon  of  such  employment; 
and,  declaring  that  It  Is  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress for  the  National  Science  PoundaUon 
and  the  National  Foundation  for  the  Arts 
and  Humanities  and  other  Federal  agencies 
funding  such  programs  to  continue  their 
support  for  social  science  research. 

The  creation  of  the  FoundaUon  would  bring 
to  the  social  sciences  an  infusion  of  money, 
prestige,  and  recognition  at  the  national 
level.  It  would  promote  more  rapid  and  bal- 
anced support  and  encourage  the  best  young 
students  to  choose  the  social  sciences  as  a 
career.  It  has  been  argued  that  Insufficient 
manpower  «U1  hold  up  rapid  expansion.  I 
think  not.  There  Is  a  rapidly  increasing  num- 
ber of  students  and  Ph.  D's  in  the  social 
sciences.  Projections  by  Gerald  Holton  of  the 
Department  of  Physics  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity esUmated;  "that  in  the  next  thirty  years 
there  will  be  10  to  20  times  the  number  of 
people  wanting  to  do  basic  research  In  the 
social  sciences  and  that  they  will  make  a 
very  good  case  for  the  meaningful  expendi- 
tures on  the  order  of  20  to  50  times  the 
amount  of  1967  dollars."' 

Still  others  are  turning  away  from  a  career 
In  the  social  sciences  because  of  a  lack  of 
research  and  training  fund*  to  support  their 
work.  But.  even  If  the  social  sciences  were 
severely  limited  by  available  manpower,  his- 
tory teaches  us  how  this  has  been  overcome. 
The  sudden  mcreased  priority  for  space  ex- 
ploration in  reacUon  to  Soviet  exploits  was 
not  done  at  a  time  when  we  had  a  surplus 
of  space  scientists  and  engineers  waiting 
around  for  something  to  do.  Instead,  the 
rapid  expansion  of  support  served  to  draw 
scientists  and  engineer*  in  large  numbers 
Into  the  new  fields.  In  short,  an  Intellectual 
market  was  created  The  same  can  be  done 
In  the  social  sciences. 

Some  have  argued  that  a  separate  social 
science  foundation  would  divide  the  science* 
Into  "science"  and  "social  science."  Fred 
Harvey  Harrington,  President.  Umveralty  of 
Wisconsin,  refuted  that  argument  when  in 
his  testimony  he  pointed  out  the  Important 
relationship  between  status  and  the  unity  of 
knowledge.  He  said: 

"There  are  some  who  contenU  that  the 
Creation  of  a  third  foundation  would  destroy 
the  unity  of  knowledge  or  Impair  the  Inter- 
relationships of  scholars  In  various  fields. 
Quite  the  contrary,  it  would  remove  a  source 
of  Irritation.  Improve  interrelationships  and 
Interdisciplinary  research  efforts.  There  is  no 
one  so  Irrationally  irritating  nt  a  family  re- 
urUon  as  a  poor  relative.  Raising  the  status 
and  the  funding  of  the  social  sciences  would 
enhance  the  unity  of  knov.-ledge. "  ' 

Others  have  ?ald  that  given  time.  If  no 
one  rocka  the  boat,  the  poor  relative  will 
eventually   achieve   equal   status   within   the 


'  Gerald  Holton.  testimony  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Got-emment  Research  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
United  States  Senate.  90th  Cong..  Ist  Ses*., 
June  28  (1967  K 

•Fred  Harvey  Harrington,  testimony  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Government  Re- 
search of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  United  Stotes  Senate,  90th 
Cong  .  1st  sess..  June  28  ( 1967) . 


existing  structure.  This  poalUon  favors  main- 
taining the  status  quo  and  aasiunes  that  the 
social  sciences,  which  account  for  only  10% 
of  the  National  Science  Foundat:on's  budget, 
will  somehow  become  coequal  with  the  nat- 
ural sclencea,  whlcb  receive  the  other  90 ''o 
(Haworth.  1967,  p.  81).  Such  gradual  equali- 
zation by  beefing  up  the  social  sciences  in 
the  NSP  is  simply  not  a  realUtlc  aspiration. 
Though  It  is  true  that  more  social  science 
research  has  been  supported  by  NSP  each 
year  since  1958.  the  total  Is  sUU  minuscule 
(Haworth.  1967.  pp.  104-106).  Giving  more 
money  to  NSF  for  social  science  research 
would  likely  mean  more  of  the  same.  and. 
while  that  is  necessary  and  desirable,  so,  too. 
is  the  new  start,  the  new  approach,  and  the 
new  emphasis  on  social  science  which  only  a 
new  agency  specifically  for  the  support  of 
research  In  these  fields  can  give.  Old  atti- 
tudes and  prejudices  die  hard,  Indeed. 

I  agree  with  Gardner  Murphy,  Pfelffer  Pro- 
fessor, the  Mennlnger  Foundation,  Topeka, 
Kansas,  that  what  Is  needed  Is  separate  In- 
fusion of  funds  and  separate  recognition  for 
the  social  science*,  through  the  creation  of 
a  separate  social  science  agency.  He  told  the 
Subcommittee  that:  "It  seem*  unreoUstlc  to 
me  to  believe  that  any  Federal  Agency  could 
do  much  about  basic  social  science  research 
unless  It  U  expUcltly  set  up  on  a  large  scale, 
with  full  Congressional  support,  and  with  the 
intent  and  understanding,  on  tho  part  of  the 
public,  that  we  mean  business.  ...  If  we  are 
serious  about  the  social  sciences  in  modern 
life  It  win  be  something  very  big  Indeed  that 
we  will  undertake.  I  am  not  saying  it  is  phys- 
ically impossible  for  the  National  Science 
Foundation  to  make  a  huge  change,  and  go 
into  the  social  sciences  at  an  adequate  level. 
I  ask,  however,  whether  thU  Is  likely.  I  can- 
not Imagine  any  conditions  under  which  It 
would  be  likely.  .  .  The  one  and  only  rea- 
son why  I  support  the  plan  lor  a  National 
Social  Science  Foundation  Is  that  It  can  be 
conceived  not  only  as  a  step  In  the  right  di- 
rection but  as  a  btg  step  In  an  urgently  need- 
ed direction.'" " 

Robert  R.  Sears.  Dean.  HumanlUes  and 
Sciences,  Stanford  University,  pointed  out 
Uiat  an  NSSF  could  meet  the  need  lor  long- 
range  funding  for  social  science  research 
projects  and  the  proper  development  of  the 
social  sciences,  when  he  testified: 

"I  suppKiee  all  of  us  have  pondered  from 
time  to  time  on  what  Influence  massive 
financial  support  for  science  has  on  the  de- 
velopment of  sciences  themselves.  The  lack  of 
a  major  agency  whoee  primary  reeponslblllty 
Is  to  oversee  wisely  the  development  and  sup- 
part  of  the  social  sciences  has  led  to  a  prun- 
ing and  chopping  of  research  coats  by  the 
social  scientists  themselvea.  This  has  had  a 
significant  effect  on  the  very  direction  In 
which  the  sciences  are  developing.  For  exam- 
ple, little  If  any  research  support  Is  presently 
available  for  truly  long-term  studies.  The 
longitudinal  study  of  children  from  birth  to 
late  adolescence  may  well  be  one  of  the  most 
important  methods  of  research  developed 
during  the  next  half  century.  There  appears 
to  be  no  substitute  for  longitudinal  studies 
when  one  is  dealing  with  the  very  complex 
elements  that  enter  Into  the  determination 
of  motivation,  social  adjustment,  and  In- 
tellectual growth.  I  would  expect  an  agency 
devoted  primarily  to  the  social  sciences  to 
perceive  this  need  and  to  devise  mechanisms 
for  the  support  of  such  reoearch."  '° 

Additional  and  pluralistic  sources  of  sup- 
port for  the  social  sciences  would  tend  to 
militate  against  developing  rigid  orthodoxy 

•Gardner  Murphy,  testimony  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Government  Research  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
United  States  Senate,  90th  Cong.,  Ist  sess., 
June  28  (1967). 

•'Robert  R.  Sears,  testimony  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Government  Research  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
United  States  Senate.  90th  Cong..  1st  Ses*.. 
June  27  (1967). 


In  the  type  of  research  supported.  The  his- 
tory of  NSF  support  for  social  science,  small 
as  It  has  been,  has  had  an  undue  effect  on 
the  way  In  which  social  science  has  de- 
veloped in  recent  times:  It  has  been  willing 
to  support  the  most  "scientific"  of  social 
science  proposals,  and  has  heavily  em- 
phasized, for  example,  anthropology  and 
archaeology,  which  together  received  in  ex- 
cess of  •*  million  of  a  total  of  less  than  $20 
mlUlon  expended  for  all  social  science  re- 
search by  the  Foundation  last  year  (Haworth, 
1967,  pp.  79  &  81 ) .  Surely,  the  relatively 
small  number  of  scholars  In  these  fields  >' 
and  the  relative  importance  of  their  work 
to  our  collective  requirements,  does  not 
Justify  such  a  heavy  emphasis  to  the  detri- 
ment of  other  social  science  research.  This 
imbalance  Is  further  accentuated  by  the  fact 
that  the  social  science*  are  treated  by  the 
NSP  a*  If  It  were  a  totality,  a  point  em- 
phasized by  Launor  P.  Carter,  Senior  Vice 
President,  System  Development  C<M-poraaon, 
who  said: 

"The  National  Science  Foundation  lumps 
together  all  of  the  social  sciences;  that  Is  to 
say,  economics,  political  science,  sociology, 
anthropology,  social  psychology,  etc..  Into 
one  category  to  arrive  at  the  total  of  29 
million.  But,  in  the  physical  sciences  each 
science  Is  treated  separately;  mathematics 
receives  46  million;  physics,  850  million; 
chemistry,  40  million;  astronomy,  $24  mil- 
lion; etc.  In  other  words  the  level  of  support 
of  the  social  science*  considered  collectively 
was  less  than  that  of  a  number  of  other 
single  disciplines  In  the  physical  sciences."  - 

The  vague  authority  of  the  National 
Science  foundation  to  support  "other 
sciences"  has  been  the  Achilles  heel  of  the 
social  sciences.  The  Eighty-First  Congress 
saw  fit  to  adopt  a  "permissive,  not  manda- 
tory" "  policy  toward  the  social  sciences  in 
the  Jurisdictional  definitions  of  NSP.  re- 
versing a  provision  for  their  specific  Inclu- 
sion by  the  Seventy-Ninth  Congress.  The 
social  sciences,  to  some,  were  much  too  con- 
troversial and,  to  others,  were  equated  with 
socialism.  As  a  result  of  the  tenuous  "other 
sciences"  designation,  NSF  ha*  naturally 
avoided  supporting  Innovative  and,  there- 
fore, controversial  social  research  for  feai 
of  Jeopardizing  the  largest  portion  of  their 
funds  which  goes  for  the  natural  and  physi- 
cal sciences.  And  yet,  it  Is  clear  that.  If  the 
social  sciences  are  to  develop  to  their  full  po- 
tential. It  Is  precUely  that  kind  of  research 
which  win  have  to  be  supported  with  Fed- 
eral funds.  If  the  Congress  passes  S.  836. 
and  I  believe  that  Is  Inevitable,  it  will  be 
with  the  understanding  of  the  clearly  stated 
intention  that  the  NSSP  Is  not  only  au- 
thorized, but  mandated,  to  support  Innova- 
tive research. 

As  I  said  during  the  hearings  on  NSSF : 

"I  appreciate  [the)  commenta  about  the 
need  to  make  clear.  If  not  in  the  bill  itself, 
at  least  In  the  report  on  this  bill,  that  Con- 
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•Number  of  faculty  members  In  the  so- 
cial sciences  for  the  years  1962  to  1963  are 
as  follows:  Economics,  3.160;  Political  sci- 
ence, 2,870:  Sociology,  2.370;  Anthropology. 
720  (see  Office  of  Education.  1964.  p.  7). 

Figures  on  the  size  of  the  memberships  of 
major  social  science  associations  as  of  Sep- 
tember 1.  1967.  were  obtained  by  contacting 
the  administrative  offices  of  each  society  and 
are  as  follows:  American  Economics  Asso- 
ciation. 15.149:  American  Political  Science 
Association,  15,000:  American  Sociological 
Association,  10,327:  American  Anthropo- 
logical AssociaUon,  6,700;  History  of  Science 
Society,  2.250. 

'•Launor  P.  Carter,  testimony  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Government  Research  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
United  States  Senate,  90th  Congr.,  1st  Sess . 
June  2  (1967). 

'» Milton  Graham.  Congressional  Consider- 
ation of  Social  Science  Research  In  Federal 
Domestic  Programs.  Part  I.  P.  192. 


gresB  intends  to  give  a  mandate  for  con- 
troversy to  the  National  Social  Science 
Foundation.  I  think  if  we  do  anything  les* 
than  that,  the  Foundation  will  not  fully 
realize  the  potential  we  hope  for  it.  I  think 
they  are  going  to  have  to  go  into  the  sensi- 
tive areas  mentioned.  If  the  social  sciences 
are  going  to  be  innovative  and  creative  and 
original,  as  I  think  they  must  be  in  order 
to  meet  the  problems  of  our  day  on  the  level 
of  magnitude  the  problectis  demand,  they 
nT«  going  to  have  to,  by  definition,  be  con- 
troversial. And,  I  think  If  the  Foundation 
starta  out  with  the  kind  of  legislative  history 
we  have  made  during  these  hearings,  there 
is  a  better  chance  that  they  may  do  the  kind 
of  thing  that  you  and  I  hope  they  can  do."  " 

The  NSSF  bill  is  designed  not  only  to  pro- 
tect against  Interference,  but  to  encourage 
•maverick"  research.  "It  is  often  the  case." 
Vincent  Davis  said ; 

"In  the  Bocial  sciences  und  in  all  other 
fields  of  scholarly  endeavor  that  some  one 
.school  of  thought  or  approach  will  become 
fashionable  and  therefore  dominant  from 
time  to  time.  U  there  were  to  be  only  one 
primary  centralized  source  of  research  to  sup- 
port, that  source  would  likely  be  dominated 
by  the  prevailing  school  of  thought  and  all 
who  did  not  wholly  subscribe  to  this  school 
would  find  It  difficult  to  gain  support  lor 
their  work.  Diversified  sources  of  support  pro- 
vide a  number  of  places  where  the  dissenting 
minority  groups  can  seek  help.  Diversified 
sources,  therefore,  represent  within  the  sci- 
entific and  scholarly  world  a  crudely  approxi- 
mate equivalent  to  the  checks  and  balances 
provided  within  our  political  system  by  hav- 
ing more  than  one  political  party.  ThU  is 
especially  Important  if  the  social  sciences 
;ire  to  produce  the  kind  of  Innovative,  bold, 
rjrlginal,  and  controversial"  thinking  that 
Senator  Harris  has  repeatedly  called  for  [see 
Footnotes)." 

Mission-oriented  Federal  agencies  are  even 
less  likely  than  NSP  to  support  innovative 
research  in  the  social  science.  Thomas  L. 
Hughes,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Intelli- 
gence and  Research,  Department  of  State, 
put  It  very  well  when  he  testified  before  our 
Subcommittee: 

"As  the  social  sciences  develop,  it  is  par- 
ticularly important  that  Government  support 
not  force  them  into  an  inflexible  system  in- 
hibiting a  variety  of  public  and  private  ini- 
tiatives. This  can  be  avoided  by  deliberately 
fostering  innovation,  a  function  with  a  high 
risk  but  one  which  a  foundation  can  better 
run  than  can  an  operating  agency  which  must 
always  keep  its  program  supportive  of  its  mis- 
sion." [Hughes.  1967.  p.  130.] 

Some  have  argued  that  a  separate  social 
science  foundation  would  encourage  existing 
agencies  to  decrease  support  for  social  science 
research  and  would,  in  fact,  result  In  a  dim- 
inution of  available  funds  from  NSF  and 
the  mission-oriented  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment. I  do  not  agree,  and  experience  shows 
that  simply  would  not  be  the  case.  Though 
the  recently  created  National  Foundation  for 
■he  Arte  and  Humanities  shares  overlapping 
responsibility  with  NSF  to  support  several 
subjecte.  Including  history  and  linguistics, 
during  the  period  these  two  foundations  have 
shared  such  Jurisdiction,  NSP  has  actually 
increased  its  support  for  research  in  these 
areas  (Haworth,  1967,  p.  80).  Moreover,  Le- 
land  J.  Haworth,  the  outstanding  Director  of 
.\SF,  testified  before  our  Subcommittee  that 
it  is  his  intention  to  continue  to  Increase 
and  expand  NSP's  suRX)rt  for  such  research 
(Haworth  1967,  pp.  96-100).  Similar  testi- 
mony was  heard  from  almost  every  witness 
who    testified    on    behalf    of    the    mission- 


oriented  agencle*  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment." 

Such  a  "credit-debit"  view  of  Government 
operations,  which  maintains  that  an  in- 
crease in  social  science  research  funds  for 
one  agency  means  a  reduction  for  another, 
is  slmplUtlc  and  unsupported  by  fact  or 
history. 

Last,  virtth  the  passage  of  S.  836.  the  social 
sciences  will  receive  a  strong  legislative  and 
administrative  base  and  a  place  In  the  high- 
est councils  of  Government,  something  they 
have  not  had  before.  As  Launor  Carter  tes- 
tified: "senior  members  of  the  social  sciences 
profession  [will]  be  In  key  positions  In  Gov- 
ernment 60  that  the  role  and  potential  con- 
Ulbutlon  of  social  science  can  be  forcefully 
presented  In  administrative  councils." 

I  believe  the  social  sciences  are  willing  and 
able  to  stand  up  and  be  Judged  on  their  own 
merits  and  to  accept  new  visibility  and  re- 
sponsibility. The  needs  of  our  times  require 
It.  As  Henry  King  Stanford,  President  of  the 
University  of  Miami,  has  said : 

"The  work  of  the  social  sciences  Is  to  study 
how  men  live  with  each  other  and  how  men 
live  with  their  envlronmente.  Everyv/here  to- 
day the  problems  of  human  aggregates,  and 
of  technologies  Is  spinning  ofT  vast  social  and 
economic  problems.  Some  of  these  may  be- 
come desperate.  The  proposed  National  Foun- 
dation for  the  Social  Sciences  will  be  that 
Instrumentality  of  government  looking  to- 
ward amelioration  and  solutions  of  such 
problems." '" 
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FIRST  PRIORITY  TO  THE  PRESI- 
DENT'S WATER  POLLUTION  CON- 
TROL PROGRAM 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  water  pol- 
lution control  has  high  priority  on  the 
President's  agenda  for  a  better  environ- 
ment. It  must  have  equally  high  priority 
on  the  agenda  of  Congress  this  year. 

In  his  message  on  the  environment. 
"To  Renew  a  Nation."  the  President  pro- 
poses two  important  new  programs  to 
speed  the  cleanup  of  our  water  environ- 
ment. I  strongly  commend  them  to  the 
early  attention  of  Congress. 

The  first  is  a  method  to  increase  the 
impact  of  the  Federal  dollar  for  the  con- 
struction of  municipal  waste  treatment 
works.  This  is  a  critical  new  ingredient 
for  the  clean  water  program.  The  costs 
of  municipal  waste  treatment  mount  as 
requirements  for  water  quality  are 
raised  by  the  water  quality  standards 
program. 

The  second  important  proposal  for 
clean  water  is  to  prevent  or  limit  damage 
from  oil  disasters  or  spills  of  other 
hazardous  materials,  such  as  chlorine — 
the  Oil  Pollution  and  Hazardous  Sub- 
stances Control  Act  of  1968. 

It  is  possible  to  have  a  clean  environ- 
ment and  high  water  quality.  We  in  Con- 
gress must  help  President  Johnson  to 
provide  the  leadership  and  programs  to 
reach  this  important  goal  desired  by  the 
American  public.  These  new  proposals 
deserve  our  early  action. 


1=  "National  Foundation  for  the  Social  Sci- 
ences." Hearings  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Government  Research  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  United  States  Sen- 
ate. 90th  Cong.,  1st  Sess..  February  7.  8,  &  16 
(1967). 

'"Henry  King  Stanford,  testimony  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Government  Research 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, United  States  Senate,  90th  Cong.,  1st 
Sess..  Jime6  (1967). 


UNITED  AIRCRAFT  HELPS  HART- 
FORD UNEMPLOYED 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  a  con- 
cern by  American  industry  with  the 
problems  of  urban  areas  has  grown  over 
the  past  few  years.  Many  companies  are 
doing  something  to  help  solve  the  prob- 
lems. 

A  great  example  of  constructive  action 
is  the  announcement  by  the  United  Air- 
craft Corp.,  of  Connecticut,  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  training  facility  in  Hart- 
ford to  help  the  unemployed  and  unem- 
ployable to  prepare  themselves  for  jobs 
with  greater  Hartford  business  firms. 

United  Aircraft  Corp.  is  carrying  out 
this  activity  on  its  own  as  its  contribu- 
tion to  the  community.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  Federal  Government  should  en- 
courage such  actions  by  the  business 
commimity. 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  I  intro- 
duced S.  583,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  and  provide  an  incentive 
for  industry  to  establish  programs  to 
educate  and  train  individuals  in  needed 
skills  by  allowing  a  credit  against  income 
taxes  for  the  expense  of  conducting  such 
programs. 

All  agree  that  the  resources  of  the 
private  sector  must  be  committed  to  the 
assault  on  the  problems  of  imemploy- 
ment  and  the  ghettos  of  America.  Pro- 
grams like  that  of  United  Aircraft  Corp. 
should  be  encouraged  in  every  city  in 
America  and  our  Federal  tax  policy  could 
be  an  effective  instrument  of  encourage- 
ment. I  commend  the  United  Aircraft 
Corp. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  describing  the  program  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATEMENT    BY     UNITED    AIRCRAFT    CORF. 

Untted  Aircraft  Corporation  will  establish 
and  operate  a  tr.ilnlng  fuclUty  in  liu-  north 
section  or  Hartford  to  help  unemployeci  and 
so-called  unemployable  persons  prepare 
themselves  for  entry-level  Jobs  with  Greater 
Hartfcrd  business  firms. 

The  prigram  is  scheduled  to  begin  in  May. 
InitiTllv  it  will  be  -'onducted  on  a  modest, 
experiment  il  scale  with  the  costs  borne  by 
the  corporation.  William  P  Gwlnn.  president 
of  United  Aircraft,  said  today  In  making  the 
announcement. 

The  corporation  will  establish,  equip,  staff. 
and  maintain  a  training  center  In  10.000 
square  feet  of  floor  space  which  It  plans  to 
lease  and  renovate  on  the  second  floor  of  the 
former  Puller  Brush  Company  building  on 
North  Main  Street  In  Hartford. 

With  an  initial  class  enrollment  of  35.  the 
center  will  carry  out  basic  training  fo>  Jobs 
to  be  provided  by  manufacturing  plants  In 
the  Great?r  Hartford  area,  including  United 
Aircraft. 

While  m  training,  the  trainee  will  be  paid 
at  a  fixed  hourly  rate  by  his  sponsoring  em- 
Job  on  sui-cesfful  completion  of  the  training 
program. 

The  training  will  cover  not  only  occupa- 
tional subjects  but  will  also  include  basic 
education  m  such  areas  as  language  .met  com- 
putational skills  and  m  social  and  work-relat- 
ed responsibilities. 

The  training  to  be  provided  by  United  Air- 
craft 18  part  of  a  broader  effort,  directed  at 
local  hard  core  unemployment,  beinc;  devel- 
oped within  the  Greater  Hartford  business 
communltv.  A  number  of  businesses,  indus- 
tries, and  other  organizations,  including  the 
M.inufacturers  Association  of  Hartford  Coun- 
ty and  the  Greater  Hartford  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  are  cooperating  in  the  effort 

For  instructors.  United  Aircraft  will  draw 
largely  from  the  training  sUffs  of  Its  two 
Hartford  area  divisions.  Pratt  &  V/liltney 
Aircraft  in  East  Hartford  and  Hrmllton 
Standard  In  Windsor  Locks.  United  Aircraft 
has  available  to  its  employees  one  of  the  most 
extensive  training  pro-ams  In  American  In- 
dustry. At  Its  Pratt  4  Whitney  Aircraft  di- 
vision alone,  more  than  1.000  employees  are 
enrolled  in  training  courses  at  any  jiven  time. 
Mr  Gwlnn  said  that.  In  undertaking  the 
program.  United  is  responding  to  President 
Johnsons  request  that  business  and  industry 
help  solve  the  problem  of  hard  core  unem- 
ployment at  the  local  level. 

"Establishment  of  the  training  center." 
Mr.  Gwlnn  said.  "Is  an  expression  of  our 
concern  for  those  local  citizens  whose  best 
chances  for  obtaining  and  holding  Jobs  lie 
m  their  receiving  special  training  and  at- 
tention at  fundamental  levels  and  on  an  In- 
dividual basis.  With  the  active  help  of  other 
Industries  and  businesses  and  the  Greater 
Hartford  area  in  providing  the  necessary  Job 
opportunities,  we  hope  to  take  so-called 
unemployables,  provide  them  "with  basic 
training  and  counseling  tailored  to  their 
Individual  needs,  and  have  them  emerge  a* 
Job-holding.  wage-earning  members  of 
society. 

"This  United  Alrcraft-flnanced  operation." 
Mr  Gwlnn  said,  "Is  an  entirely  new  concept 
so  far  as  we  know,  and  whether  It  will  yield 
productive  results  can  be  determined  only 
after  the  project  has  been  in  effect  for  sev- 
eral months.  We  are  purposely  starting  on  a 
limited,  experimental  scale,  since  we  have 
much  to  learn.  We  hope  our  efforu  will  grow 
Into  a  worthwhile  program  that  may  con- 
tribute in  some  measure  to  solving  hard  core 
unemployment  among  residents  of  Hartford." 
After  considering  a  number  of  approaches. 
Mr.  Gwlnn  said.  United  Aircraft  concluded 
that  'we  could  contribute  most  effectively 
by  applying,  to  the  undereducated  and  dis- 
advantaged who  genuinely  want  help,  the 
experience    and    techniques    In   Job-orient«d 


training  which  we  have  acquired  over  many 
years  of  providing  training  for  our  employees 
in  the  variety  of  skills  required  :n  our  own 
plants." 

Mr.  Gwlnn  pointed  out  that  the  new  train- 
ing center  represents  a  second  recent  step 
by  the  corporation  in  contributing  to  the 
solution  of  hard  core  unemployment. 

In  Riverside.  California,  an  area  of  high 
unemployment  among  Mexican-Americans. 
United  Aircraft  is  building  a  new  plant  for 
the  production  of  a  reinforced  plastic  pipe, 
called  Techlte  iR).  developed  by  lis  United 
Technology  Center  division.  Initially  the 
plant  will  provide  employment  for  about  200 
persons. 

WITHHOLDING  OP  HIGHWAY  TRUST 
FUND  ALLOCATIONS 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  feel  it  is 
my  duty  to  speak  out  again  against  the 
administrations  continuing  insistence  on 
withholding  highway  trust  fund  alloca- 
tions from  the  States  as  an  anti-inflation 
measure.  This  is  a  damaging,  disruptive 
practice.  In  the  West,  and  in  my  own 
State  of  Nevada  in  particular,  turning 
the  flow  of  trust  funds  on  and  off  is  hit- 
ting hard  at  construction  employment  at 
a  time  when  construction  employment  is 
already  being  hit  hard  by  other  economic 
factors.  It  is  making  it  impossible  for  the 
State  highway  departments  to  plan  in- 
telligently. It  is  causing  costly  delays  in 
roadbuilding.  And  it  is  breaking  trust 
with  the  States. 

I  agree  that  Government  spending 
should  be  reduced,  not  only  to  fight  in- 
flation but  also  to  avoid  the  need  for  a 
general  tax  increase.  But  we  must  cut 
spending  where  actual  savings  of  general 
tax  dollars  are  achieved.  We  must  cut 
spending  where  it  will  benefit  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments  position— foreign  aid 
being  a  prime  tarpet.  We  must  cut  spend- 
ing on  nonessential  items  while  we  are 
financing  the  long  and  costly  Vietnam 
conflict. 

But  to  pick  on  the  highway  trust 
fund — special  moneys  held  in  trust  for 
a  special  purpose — achieves  nothing 
more  than  momentary  economic  re- 
sponses. No  moneys  are  saved.  They  are 
merely  held  for  spending  later  when  con- 
struction costs  more  and  the  highway 
trust  fund  dollar  will  not  go  as  far. 

I  am  not  alone  in  my  opposition  to  the 
growing  inclination  of  the  administra- 
tion to  play  economic  games  with  the 
highway  trust  fund.  An  example  of  re- 
sponsible opposition  came  to  me  recently 
from  the  California  State  Automobile 
Association,  whose  membership  embraces 
Nevada.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
editorial  published  in  the  associations 
monthly  magazine.  Motorland.  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

FvtiD  CfT  Threatens  Needed  Highways 
A  S600  million  cutback  In  allocations  from 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund  during  1968  was 
recently  announced  by  US.  Secretary  of 
Transportation  Alan  S.  Boyd.  This  Is  the 
second  time  in  two  years  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  Instituted  drastic  cuts  In 
highway  funds  for  the  announced  purpose 
of  curbing  Inflation. 

Further  inflation  Is  certainly  a  serious 
threat  that  calls  for  more  effective  measures 
by  the  Government.  However,  we  sincerely 
believe  that  cutbacks  in  Highway  Trust  Fund 
allocations    will   have   little   real    effect   on 


curbing  Inflation,  but  will  have  a  very  disas- 
trous effect  on  our  economy,  our  highway 
building  program  and  oiu-  traffic  safety  ef- 
forts. In  fact,  the  move  runs  counter  to  many 
other  national  programs. 

The  cutback  amounts  to  an  estimated  $60 
million  In  California  and  $13  million  In  Ne- 
vada. Withholding  these  funds  can  only 
cause  costly  delays  In  constructing  needed 
freeways,  secondary  roads  nnd  urb.in  exten- 
sions F'lans  based  on  the  use  of  these  funds 
must  be  scrapped  and  half-way  measures 
substituted.  The  Interstate  Highway  System 
m  particular,  already  badly  behind  sched- 
ule, win  be  further  delayed.  Past  experience 
has  shown  that  such  delays  will  ultimately 
mean  higher  costs. 

Manv  people  who  have  been  employed  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  by  highway  building  pro- 
grams will  be  put  out  of  work.  In  many  areas 
the  adverse  effect  on  the  economy  vrill  be 
severe  • 

Furthermore,  Interstate  Highways  are  the 
safest  roadways  yet  built:  they  have  only 
one-third  the  fatality  rate  and  one-half  the 
accident  rate  of  conventional  highways.  To 
slow  down  their  completion  is  to  slow  the 
Federal  Government's  efforts  to  reduce  traffic 
accidents. 

Today,  more  than  ever  before.  Americans. 
as  well  as  foreign  visitors,  are  being  en- 
couraged to  travel  in  the  United  States  In 
order  to  improve  our  unhealthy  balance  of 
payments  situation.  Better,  safer  highways 
would  certainly  do  more  to  encourage  such 
travel  than  a  cutback  In  highway  construc- 
tion. 

The  funds  being  withheld  have  already 
been  collected  from  the  people  through 
special  federal  tixes  levied  on  the  motorist. 
By  law.  such  funds  can  only  be  used  for 
highway  purposes.  Freezing  them  In  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund  for  use  at  a  later  date 
will  not  offset  the  cost  of  other  federal  pro- 
grams. The  antl-lnflatlonary  effect  is  tempo- 
rary at  best.  But  the  harmful  effect  on  em- 
ployment, safety,  domestic  travel  and  our 
vitally  needed  streets  and  highways  Is  very 
apparent. 

We  suggest  that  other,  more  effective 
measures  to  curb  Inflation  and  federal  spend- 
ing be  applied,  and  that  the  highway  funds 
motorists  have  already  paid  be  restored  at 
the  earliest  possible  date. 

CSAA  members  are  urged  to  make  their 
views  on  this  subject  known  to  their  senators 
and  congressmen. 


March  13,  196 
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SOUTH  DAKOTA— VACATIONERS- 
PARADISE 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  we  South 
Dakotans  are  grateful  for  our  beautiful 
and  productive  prairies,  oiu-  clear  and 
clean  air.  our  majestic  Black  Hills,  and 
our  cool  mountain  lakes. 

Increasing  numbers  of  American  fam- 
ilies, whose  desire  it  is  to  spend  their 
vacations  in  beautiful  and  healthy  out- 
door smroundings,  are  attracted  to  South 
Dakota  each  year.  It  is  a  matter  of  great 
satisfaction  to  South  Dakotans  that  our 
vacation  opportunities  are  sufiBcient  in 
variety  and  extent  that  we  can  welcome 
"Mom  and  Dad  and  the  kids"  from  Tulsa, 
from  Boston,  from  St.  Louis,  from  all  over 
our  land. 

In  this  connection.  I  was  especially 
interested  in  an  article  entitled  "Trail 
Riding:  Vacation  Fun  for  All  Ages,' 
written  by  Henry  and  Vera  Bradshaw, 
and  published  in  the  March  issue  of  To- 
day's Health.  Their  description  of  what 
they  term  the  answer  to  that  different 
vacation  for  all  age  groups  has  exciting 
appeal,  and  I  commend  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Senators. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 


Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

TRAIL  Riding:  Vacation  Fun  for  All  Ages 
(By  Henry  and  Vera  Bradshaw) 
For  tenderfoot  and  old  hand,  for  all  age 
groups,  trail  riding  offers  companionship, 
scenery,  and  fresh  air  In  large  doses.  It's  also 
relatively  Inexpensive  and  not  as  difficult  as 
one  might  suppose. 

A  lusty  yell  from  the  trail  boss  gave  us  our 
signal  We  prodded  our  horses,  already  nerv- 
ously waiting  to  move,  and  soon  were  Jog- 
ging down  a  narrow  trail. 

Ahead,  lay  a  spectacular,  pristine  country 
of  deep  canyons,  high  peaks,  and  clear 
lakes — the  simple  pleosures  of  crackling 
campfires.  new  friends,  and  nights  under  the 
stars.  Behind  us.  temporarily  at  least,  we 
had  cast   our  dull   routine. 

We  were  a  diversified  group:  130  men, 
women,  young  adults,  and  children,  who  had 
come  from  16  states  to  ride  In  this  annual 
Black  Hills  of  south  Dakota  Trail  Ride.  We 
varied  In  ages  from  six  to  83.  Among  us 
were  expert  riders  on  beautiful,  well-bred 
horses  and  those,  like  ourselves,  a  little  short 
on  experience  but  willing,  mounted  on 
gentle,  rented  horses  that  preferred  to  plod. 
Vacations  on  horseback,  such  as  this  Black 
Hills  Trail  Ride,  are  becoming  Increasingly 
popular.  They  are  popping  up  in  numerous 
parts  of  the  country  (both  commercial  and 
non-profit),  with  many  designed  especially 
for  families.  Inexpensive,  they  are  the  de- 
lightful answer  to  that  "different"  vacation 
and  have  an  appeal   for  all  age  groups. 

Nor  need  you  be  an  expert  horseman  to 
take  a  trail  ride.  Youll  qualify  If  you  like 
horses  and  can  learn  to  handle  a  well-broken 
horse. 

Actually,  this  booming  recreation  includes 
two  types  of  horseback  rides:  trail  rides  and 
pack  trips.  The  latter,  such  as  those  trips 
offered  by  the  Wilderness  Society  and  the 
American  Forestry  Association,  differ  from 
trail  rides  In  that  your  gear  and  equipment 
are  packed  via  horse  or  mule  to  remote, 
roadless  regions,  usually  mountalntops.  On 
these  more  demanding  rides,  horses  are  fur- 
nished and,  except  for  campflre  camaraderie, 
evening  entertainment  Is  non-existent. 

Not  so  with  most  trail  rides.  Riders  may 
bring  their  own  horses,  or  rent  them,  and 
camp  either  Is  made  at  an  accessible,  per- 
manent site,  or  In  various  locales  to  which 
a  chuck  wagon  can  be  driven  and  equip- 
ment (tents,  mobile  campers,  gear)  can  be 
transported.  Nightly  entertainment  Is 
planned  and  arrangements  often  made  so 
riders  can  tie  their  horses  and  visit  attrac- 
tions In  the  area.  Thus,  they  need  not  miss 
a  thing  that  the  automobile  tourist  enjoys. 
In  fact,  horseback  riders  vow  they  see  the 
natural  beauty  of  a  region  from  far  better 
vantage  points  than  a  crowded  highway. 

For  the  neophyte,  a  trail  ride  has  some 
distinct  advantages.  Mobile  campers  can  be 
transported  to  the  campsite  for  use  Instead 
of  tents;  the  tenderfoot,  without  disrupting 
the  schedule,  can  skip  a  day's  ride  and  relax 
in  camp,  especially  If  he  feels  the  day's  trail 
too  tough  for  him:  and  the  trails,  while  many 
are  challenging,  are  ideal  for  children. 

The  Black  Hills  Trail  Ride,  now  In  Its  17th 
year,  provides  a  good  example.  Held  annu- 
ally the  first  week  of  August,  It  Is  sponsored 
by  a  group  of  Rapid  City  businessmen  and 
women.  A  nonprofit  organization,  its  entire 
concept  Is  geared  to  providing  fun  and  out- 
door recreation.  Headquarters  usually  are  at 
the  Rafter  J  Bar  Ranch  near  Hill  City.  (Con- 
tact Black  Hills  Trial  Ride  Association,  Box 
741,  Rapid  City,  South  Dakota.  57701.) 

Under  the  big  dining  tent  on  our  first 
night,  we  heard  Association  president  Jim 
Kendall,  a  high  school  teacher,  announce  the 
rules:  "Don't  tailgate  the  horse  in  front  of 
you — tie  your  horses  head-high  and  not  to 
a  bush — don't  loiter  behind;   stay  with  the 


group,  you  might  get  lost  and  we  don't  want 
to  spend  time  finding  you — obey  wranglers' 
Instructions — be  a  good  sport — and  have 
fun! " 

There  were  no  strangers.  Informality  was 
the  keynote  and  people  were  quick  to  lend  a 
helping  hand.  There  was  also  the  bustle  of 
activity,  as  trips  were  made  to  the  corral  to 
see  that  horses  were  properly  bedded  down 
and  as  the  riders  themselves  prepared  for  the 
night.  Teenagers  pitched  pup  tents.  Others 
rolled  out  sleeping  bags  and  elected  to  sleep 
under  the  stars.  A  dormitory  tent  was  erected 
for  the  girls  and  women  who  came  alone. 
But  mobile  campers  outnumbered  by  far  the 
tents.  (Transportation  was  provided  so  own- 
ers could  move  these  units  from  campsite  to 
campsite.) 

The  Black  Hills  Trail  Ride  lasts  for  six 
days.  To  condition  riders,  an  easy  jaunt  is 
scheduled  for  the  first  day.  After  that,  15 
miles  is  the  dally  average  and  the  trails 
grow  progressively  rugged.  All  are  carefully 
planned  so  that  riders  view  the  most  mag- 
nificent scenery  of  the  Black  Hills 

Annually,  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  rangers 
anxious  for  forests  to  be  used,  cut  new  paths 
through  the  mountainous  regions  of  the 
Black  Hills  National  Forest.  It  was  over  these 
steep,  untraveled.  switch-back  trails  that  our 
horses,  with  rangers  leading,  took  us  to  com- 
manding vistas.  From  a  high  ridge,  we  viewed 
the  jagged  spires  of  the  famed  Needles— a 
sight  we  had  often  seen  from  our  auto- 
mobiles far  below^ — marveling  at  how  differ- 
ent they  look  from  the  back  of  a  horse  and 
from  the  quiet  of  the  National  Forest. 

Another  day,  our  horses  panting,  we 
ascended  the  precipitous  back  of  Harney 
Peak,  at  7000  feet,  the  highest  mountain  east 
of  the  Rockies.  And  there  was  the  day  we 
rode  to  Mt  Rushmore  National  Monument 
where,  through  the  cooperation  of  Superin- 
tendent Wallace  McCaw.  who  led  that  day's 
ride,  we  stopped  traffic  when  we  rode  along 
the  bluff  adjacent  to  the  monument,  then 
crossed  the  busy  highway  to  lunch  beneath 
the  four  carved  presidential  heads.  We  rode 
through  meadows  of  wild  flowers:  purple 
horsemlnt.  white  yarrow,  accented  by  gay, 
golden  daisies. 

Pour  trail  bosses  kept  watch  on  our  long 
line  of  riders,  especially  when  we  negotiated 
steep,  rough  parts  of  the  trails.  Always,  they 
were  close  by — assisting,  encouraging,  pok- 
ing fun. 

"Better  get  off  and  walk  awhile."  a  trail 
boss  advised  us.  "Then  you  won't  get  saddle 
sore  or  stiff.  Five  minutes  every  hour  is  a 
good  rule  of  thumb."  (Some  tr.\il-ride  bosses 
require  this  of  all  riders.) 

Each  day,  near  the  comfortable  hour  of 
four,  the  ride  ended  and  riders  followed  the 
trail  boss  to  camp,  always  at  a  pre-arranged 
scenic  spwt:  two  nights  on  the  shores  of 
glistening,  boulder-edged  Sylvan  Lake:  two 
nights  at  Horsethief  Lake  with  its  good 
swimming  waters;  one  night  at  pretty  Willow 
Creek,  near  Palmer  Gulch. 

Once  In  a  camp,  chores  were  quickly 
done— the  feeding  and  watering  of  horses  (a 
wrangler  takes  care  of  this  if  you  ride  a 
rented  horse)— followed  by  a  refreshing  swim 
to  wash  away  the  sr.ddle  weariness.  Then  we 
were  ready  to  Join  the  chuck  line.  In  the 
evening,  we  chinned  with  the  cowboys  and, 
before  crawling  Into  our  sleeping  bags,  gath- 
ered around  the  blazing  campflre  to  take 
part,  off  key.  In  the  nightly  singing. 

Sometimes  evening  entertainment  v,-,is 
planned  almost  solely  for  the  children,  like 
the  nlf^ht  a  magician  appeared  at  ""'reside  and 
held  the  youngsters  spellbound  with  his  bag 
of  tricks.  At  Sylvan  Lake,  teen-agers  and 
pdults  alike  swung  into  high  gear  at  the 
Trail  Riders'  dance  at  the  nenrby  auditorium. 
One  afternoon,  we  tied  cur  hordes  In  a 
makeshift  corral  and  t>oarded  tlie  quaint 
little  1880  train  when  It  made  an  unsched- 
uled countryside  stop  on  its  way  to  the 
ghost  town  of  Oblivion. 

Of  course,  other  organized  trail  rides  are 


not  conducted  In  exactly  the  same  way  as 
the  Black  Hills  ride,  but  most  are  similar. 
Some  welcome  non-riders  and  transport 
them  over  easy  trails  by  covered  wagons. 
Others  feature  nightly  square  dances.  Jazz 
bands,  and  moonlight  hayrack  rides  under 
those  big  Western  skies. 

While  most  organized  trail  rides  are  In 
the  West  and  Midwest,  there  are  some  good 
ones  In  the  East.  The  scenic  Allegheny  Moun- 
tains, for  example,  are  host  to  some  outstand- 
ing rides. 

The  Flying  W  Ranch.  Kellettvllle,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 16351,  has  scheduled  two  six-day  rides, 
one  the  last  of  June,  when  the  mountain 
laurel  Is  In  bloom,  the  other  the  last  of  Au- 
gust; plus  weekend  rides.  Another  good  ride 
Is  the  six-day  annual  July  ride  of  the  Fry- 
burg  Saddle  Club,  Fryburg,  Pennsylvania, 
which  covers  some  of  the  same  trails  as  the 
Flying  W.  Also  In  July,  memorializing  the 
horseback  ride  of  heroic  Molly  Tynes  to  save 
a  railroad  from  destruction  by  Union  forces. 
Is  the  three-day  Molly  Tynes  Trail  ride.  Wrlt« 
Mrs.  Ralph  Kegley.  Bluefleld.  Virginia.  24701. 
On  the  West  Coast,  contact  Mrs.  Jean  Rldg- 
way.  3451  Oregon  Street.  Eureka.  California, 
95501,  for  details  of  the  Northern  California 
Horsemen's  Association  non-profit  rides  In 
April.  June,  and  during  the  Labor  Day  week- 
end. In  the  fall,  usually  November,  the  an- 
nual historic  Death  Valley  Trail  ride  takes 
off  from  Indian  Wells,  winds  through  two 
mountain  ranges  and  ends  at  Death  Valley. 
In  1967.  the  trail  boss  was  Dell  Schmltz, 
Route  1.  P.O.  Box  3518.  Rldgecrest,  California, 
93555. 

In  Idaho,  the  Chief  Joseph  Trail  Ride, 
July  16  to  20,  follows  the  trail  taken  by  the 
great  warrior  during  the  Nez  Perce  War. 
(Contact  George  B.  Hatly,  Box  304.  Moscow. 
Idaho).  In  Colorado  are  the  two  Sangre  de 
Crlsto  trail  rides  (July  15  to  20;  August  19 
to  24)  from  Salida  to  the  Great  Sand  Dunes 
National  Monument.  Write  Art  Graves.  Box 
323,  Salida,  Colorado,  81201. 

Texas  abounds  In  trail  rides,  but  especially 
notable  is  the  Salt  Grass  Trail  Ride  culmi- 
nating at  the  Houston  Stock  Show  and 
Rodeo.  It  follows  the  route  along  which  tens 
of  thousands  of  cattle  once  were  driven  to 
the  coast  for  winter  grazing.  In  Its  17th 
year,  it  attracts  riders  from  all  50  states  as 
well  as  other  countries  (the  French  are  very 
enthusiastic  about  U.S.  trail  rides) .  So  popu- 
lar Is  the  Salt  Grass  Ride  that,  in  1966,  2000 
riders  and  60  wagons  made  the  90-mlle  trek. 
(Write  Mrs.  Lynne  Cliesnar.  2332  West  Hol- 
combe.  Houston,  Texas.) 

Family  trail  rides  are  the  specialty  of 
Faler's  Hunting  and  Pishing  Camp.  P.O.  Box 
61.  Plnedale.  Wyoming. 

Two  excellent  family  rides  In  the  Ozark 
Mountains  of  Missouri  are  the  Cross  Coun- 
try Trail  Ride,  which  headquarters  In  Alley 
Springs  State  Park  (write  Ralph  Branson. 
Bland,  Missouri);  and  the  National  Scenic 
Trail  Ride,  which  headquarters  in  Big 
Springs  State  Park  (write  BUI  Stonsler,  116 
West  Main,  Houston,  Missouri,  65483).  In 
Missouri,  the  terrain  Is  not  as  rugE;ed  as  in 
such  areas  as  the  Black  Hills  and  the  Rock- 
ies, so  either  of  the  Ozark  rides  might  prove 
excellent  for  beginners,  although  all  riders 
enjov  them.  In  the  rolling  Ozarks,  the 
scenery  is  beautiful  and  tranquil.  Trails 
wind  around  mountains  and  ford  rushing 
streams.  There  are  caves  to  explore  and 
streams  to  fish.  Both  rides  are  In  the  pictur- 
esque "Big  Spring"  country,  where  thousands 
of  gallons  of  bubbling,  clear  water  flow  from 
natural    springs. 

Among  other  popular  trail  rides  is  the  100- 
mile  ride  of  the  Illinois  State  Sto^k  Horse 
Association  (write  Art  Chambers.  Box  159, 
Havanna.  Illinois,  62644).  And.  of  course, 
ranches  and  rancher  associations  in  the  West 
sponsor  many  trail  rides. 

When  looking  for  trail  rides,  don't  forget 
Canada.  In  spectacular  Alberta.  Trail  Rides 
of  the  Canadian  Rockies.  Box  1137.  Calgary. 
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sponsor  two  rides,  one  In  July,  the  other  in 
Augiist.  For  compeUtlve-typ«  rides  contact 
L.  Eric  Hanson.  301-13th  Stteet.  Box  »43. 
Medicine  Hat.  Albert*. 

A  good  source  for  Information  concernUig 
organized  trail  rides  U  your  local  saddle  club. 
Others  are  magazines  devotwl  to  horses  and 
riding  activities,  such  as  Western  Horseman. 
3850  North  Nevada  Avenue.  Colorado  Springs, 
Colorado.  New  In  the  field  la  The  Horseman  s 
Roundup,  a  series  of  area  directories  which 
include  trall-rlde  lUtlngs  (P.O.  Box  573.  Mc- 
Henry.  Illinois.  60060 1 . 

Not  all  trail  rides  are  for  families,  nor  for 
the  inexperienced.  Some  are  over  exception- 
ally steep  and  rough  wilderness  trails:  some 
are  endurance  rides  for  men  only.  In  fact. 
Dick  Spencer  in.  editor  of  Western  Horse- 
man and  an  avid  trail  rider,  says  that  orga- 
nized family  trail  rides  are  really  a  later  de- 
velopment of  the  all-male  rides. 

"The  organized  trail  ride,"  Spencer  ex- 
plained to  us.  "had  Its  inception  with  the 
Rancheros  Vlsltadores  riders  out  of  Santa 
Barbara.  California— a  ride  started  In  1930 
and  patterned  after  the  early-day  California 
rides  when  vUltlng  ranchers  rode  horseback 
from  one  ranch  to  the  other  enjoying  fiestas. ' 
This  all-male  ride  is  stUl  a  popular  event. 
WhJit  does  It  cost  to  Uke  an  organized 
trail  ride?  The  registration  for  a  saddle-club 
ride  (mostly  nonprofit*  can  drop  to  as  low 
as  a  dollar  for  two  days  The  Black  Hills  Trail 
Ride  cosu  tiao  for  adults  and  $90  for  chil- 
dren under  16.  This  Includes  horse  feed. 
wrangling,  and  all  meals  and  entertainment 
for  the  six  days.  The  National  Scenic  Trail 
Ride  m  Missouri  offers  five  days  for  adults 
at  $64.50;  children  under  12.  $44.50.  In  both 
inst-inces.  If  you  do  not  have  a  horse,  add 
$7  50  per  day  rental.   (All  1967  prices.) 

If  you  are  an  occasional  rider,  or  you  have 
n-^t  ridden  at  all.  it  would  be  wise  flrst  to 
visit  a  local  stoble  to  take  a  few  ri<  ng  les- 
sons and  brush  up  on  your  knowledge  of 
horses.  There  are  some  fundamentals  you 
should  know,  but  It  doesnt  take  long  and  Is 
not  complicated.  For  Instance,  you  will  learn 
that  your  stirrups  should  be  adjusted  so  that 
when  you  stand  upright  in  them  you  are 
about  an  Inch-and-a-half  above  the  saddle 
Also,  you  will  be  Instructed  on  how  to  get 
across  to  your  horse  that  you  are  "boss." 

As  to  dress,  go  as  western  as  you  like — 
that  la  part  of  the  fun.  Blue  Jeans  are  favor- 
ites with  both  sexes,  but  include  two  pair, 
and  be  sure  they  have  been  washed  so  they 
wiU  be  soft.  Wide  cowboy  hats,  sturdy  gloves, 
long-sleeve  shirts  and  blouses,  raincoats. 
Jackets — all  are  Imporant  Items.  Most  riders 
prefer  cowboy  boots  because  they  fit  into  the 
stirrup  and  can  be  Jerked  out  easily  if  neces- 
sary. But  it  Is  wise  to  pack  comfortable  foot- 
wear like  moc?aslns  or  tennis  shoes  for 
around  the  campflre  Also  recommended  Is  a 
canteen  for  clean  water  to  drink  along  the 
trail  and.  of  course,  a  camera. 

^tdes  conventional  toilet  articles,  you'll 
be  wise  to  tuck  into  our  duffle  suntan  lotion, 
swlmsults.  and  flashlights  If  you  play  a 
musical  instrument,  whether  it  be  banjo, 
ukelele.  fiddle,  or  mouth  organ,  be  sure  to 
include  It. 

On  the  Black  Hills  Trail  Ride,  the  age 
limit  Is  16  for  children  unless  accompanied 
by  an  adult.  There  were  younger  children, 
though,  many  In  the  10-  to  12-year-old 
bracket,  as  well  m  a  six-year-old  and  an 
eight-year-old,  who  made  the  entire  ride. 
The  children  were  accompanied  by  parents, 
grandparents,  or  friends,  were  excellent  rid- 
ers, and  loved  every  moment  of  the  trails, 
regardless  of  how  rugged. 

The  enthusiasm  and  camaraderie  of  that 
first  night  out  did  not  diminish  during  the 
entire  six  days  of  the  scenic  ride.  In  fact.  It 
grew  .\nd  when  we  sat  around  the  last  camp- 
fire  the  talk  was  not  of  saddle  sores  and 
discomforts,  but  of  next  year's  ride,  and  of 
other  rides  planned  for  the  future.  Maybe 
you'll  be  on  one  of  them.  too. 


OPPOSITION    OP    NATIONAL    RIFLE 
ASSOCIATION  TO  GUN  CONTROL 


Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  National  Rifle  Association  to 
the  administrations  gun  control  biU  has 
been  reported  at  great  length  in  the 
press  What  has  not  been  reported,  so 
far  as  I  understand,  is  the  degree  to 
which  the  national  leadership  of  the 
NRA  reflects— or  fails  to  reflect— the 
views  of  its  800.000  members.  The  pre- 
sumption has  been  that  aU  members  of 
the  NRA  and  all  hunters  are  opposed  to 
gun  control.  The  reality  is  just  the  op- 
Dositc 

I  am  convinced  that  many  NRA  mem- 
bers are  extremely  worried  over  the  un- 
controlled sales  of  flrearms  in  America. 
They  share  the  Nations  horror  over  the 
damage  wreaked  by  guns  in  America. 
They  share  the  Nations  concern  over 
the  loose  Federal  and  State  laws  which 
allow  virtually  anyone— juveniles,  crimi- 
nals, psychopaths,  thugs,  and  drunks— to 
obtain  the  firearm  of  his  choice. 

The  majority  of  hunters  and  sports- 
men are  aware  that  the  administration 
gun  control  bUl  protects  their  interests. 
They  recognize  that  the  bill  was  drafted 
to  prevent  flrearms  from  falling  into  the 
wrong  hands,  not  to  deny  rifles  or  sports 
guns  to  hunters  and  sportsmen. 

Last  week  I  received  a  letter  from  an 
NRA  member  who  I  believe  comes  much 
closer  to  reflecting  the  views  of  the  hunt- 
ers and  sportsmen  in  America,  than  the 
NRA  executive  council.  Mr.  Weston 
Tomlinion  is  the  immediate  past  presi- 
dent of  the  Delaware  Rod  it  Gun  Club  in 
my  home  State  of  Pennsylvania.  He  is  a 
member  of  legal  counsel  for  the  Delaware 
County  Anglers  it  Conservationists  As- 
sociation, a  member  of  the  Delaware 
County  Federation  of  Sportsmen  Clubs, 
and  a  member  of  the  NRA.  and  is  op- 
posed to  the  imcontrolled  sales  of  fire- 
arms. He  regards  the  administration  bill 
as  'a  sensible  and  reasonable  step  in  the 
right  direction." 

What  is  even  more  interesting  is  the 
fact  that  despite  his  close  association 
with  all  the  hunting  and  sports  clubs  in 
his  county.  Mr.  Tomlinson  has  never 
heard  of  any  of  the  10.000  sportsmen 
in  his  county  being  polled  on  their  opin- 
ions on  gun  control  legislation.  He  be- 
lieves the  majority  of  sportsmen  are  in 
favor  of  preventing  crime  and  violence. 
So  do  I. 

I  believe  the  NRA  has  misrepresented 
its  members'  views  and  interests  in  its 
virulent  opposition  to  the  administra- 
tion gun  control  legislation.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  from  Mr.  Tomlinson  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

LxcAL  SzavicES  PaocaAM  or  Dela- 
WA«K  County, 

Chester.  Pa..  FeXrurary  28, 1968. 
(Re  Dodd    (S-D— Celler   (H.R.   5384)    bill 
Hon.  Joseph  S.  Cla«k, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

D«A«  SzNAToa  Clakk:  I  have  served  as  the 
Immediate  Past  President  of  the  Delaware 
County  Rod  and  Gun  Club,  member  and 
legal  counsel  for  the  Delaware  County  Anglers 
and  ConservationisU  Association,  member  of 
the  Delaware  County  Federation  of  Sports- 


men Clubs,  and  am  a  member  of  the  National 
Rifle  Association. 

I  also  served  both  as  a  Marine  Corps  In- 
fantry Officer  and  as  a  fighter  pilot  during 
the  Korean  War  and  am  a  strong  supporter 
of  the  development  of  rifle  and  gun  clubs  in 
America. 

However.  I  believe  that  most  of  our  sports- 
men are  In  favor  of  preventing  crime  and 
violence  and  would  favor  legislation  regulat- 
ing Interstate  shipments  of  arms  and  anunu- 
nition  such  as  Is  contemplated  in  the  Dodd- 
Celler  bills  or  similar  "gun  control"  legis- 
lation as  a  sensible  and  reasonable  step  in 
the  right  direction. 

To  my  knowledge,  none  of  the  more  than 
10.000  sportsmen  In  Delaware  County  have 
been  polled  or  asked  their  opinion  by  any 
national  organization  In  regard  to  any  pro- 
posed  federal  "gun  control"  legislation. 
Very  truly  yours. 

H.  Weston  Tomlinson,  Esq.. 

Executive  Director. 
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PROTECTION  OF  THE  GREAT  LAKES 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  on  March  6, 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Michigan  fMr.  HartI  delivered  a  most 
significant  and  stimulating  speech  to  the 
"Washington  Roimd-Up"  of  the  Council 
of  Lake  Erie  Ports. 

The  Senator,  long  a  leader  in  seeking 
solutions  to  the  many  problems  which 
we  face  concerning  the  use  and  protec- 
tion of  our  mighty  Great  Lakes,  again 
thoughtfully  addresses  himself  to  this 
important  and  gnawing  concern. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Hart's  remarks  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Remarks  by  Senator  Philw  A.  Ha*t 
There  are  many  familiar  faces  here.  We 
have  worked  together  a  long  lime— fighting 
to  get  more  Defense  Cargo  in  Seaway  ports. 
more  U.S.  ships  to  use  our  ports,  more  promo- 
tion and  all  the  other  seemingly  endless 
needs  of  our  Lakes  region.  Yet  each  of  these 
struggles  are  worthwhile.  We  win  some  of  our 
battlea  Others  we  are  still  waging.  But  If 
you  are  tempted  to  feel  low,  to  conclude  that 
we  are  simply  charging  against  windmills. 
think  how  much  farther  ahead  we  are  than 
ten.  even  five  years  ago.  We're  not  on  a  tread- 
mill. There's  progress.  And  I'm  going  to  talk 
today  about  some  of  these  steps  In  the  right 
direction. 

Last  year,  of  course,  you  were  fortunate 
to  have  the  Vice  President  address  you.  It  Is 
too  bad  that  you  couldn't  move  up  a  notch 
In  your  guest  speaker  today. 
Perhaps  In  asking  me  here  you  gave  some 
■  consideration  to  my  studies  of  weight-reduc- 
ing pills.  Maybe  vou  thought  I  might  have 
come  across  a  method  of  reducing  weighty 
speeches.  Let  me  tell  you.  there  is  no  solu- 
tion to  that  flabblness.  I  appreciate  being 
allowed  to  talk  about  some  subjects  of  some 
weight — even  though,  admittedly,  talking  to 
you  about  these  concerns  Is  not  really  nec- 
essary. It's  like  the  Minister  who  advises  his 
regular  churchgoers  that  they  shouldn't  be 
on  the  golf  course  on  Sunday  morning.  I'm 
afraid  that  those  who  need  It  the  most  may 
not  hear  our  conversation  today.  Perhaps, 
however,  word  will  filter  through. 

Most  of  you  here  today  are  in  transporta- 
tion. And.  in  a  few  weeks,  the  thick  ice 
will  begin  to  melt  and  well  be  ready  for 
the  Spring  rush  of  shipping. 

Is  this  year  to  be  any  different  than  past 
years?  I  believe  so.  There  has  been  some 
progress.  In  my  own  Michigan  we'll  be  cele- 
brating the  opening  of  the  new  Poe  Lock. 
Ships  1,000  feet  long  will  be  able  to  transit 
from  Lake  Superior  downbound  to  the  Wel- 


land.  This  should  serve  as  a  spur  to  the  build- 
ing of  larger  ships  and  the  expansion  of  port 
facilities  to  handle  them. 

In  the  past  I  have  suggested  that  Canada 
and  the  United  States  might  begin  to  think 
about  a  Joint  construction  of  a  new  Welland. 
I  must  admit  that  reaction  to  my  suggestion 
has  been  a  deafening  silence.  Canada  has  In- 
dicated that  It  preferred  to  go  It  alone.  I  can 
appreciate  their  concern  for  maintaining 
their  national  and  natural  poslUon.  Canada 
has  usually  been  ahead  of  the  United  States 
in  development  of  the  Lakes.  However,  eco- 
nomically and  financially,  it  makes  sense  for 
an  International  Welland.  I  would  hope  my 
suggestion  will  be  given  more  sober  con- 
sideration. 

When  Canada  and  the  United  States  forget 
the  economic  unity  that  binds  them  together, 
both  nations  run  Into  trouble.  For  example, 
our  Lake  fleet  is  rapidly  losing  ground  to  the 
Canadian  fleet.  While  only  U.S.  vessels  can 
move  cargo  between  American  ports,  the  bulk 
movements  between  our  two  nations  Is  car- 
ried in  Canadian  bottoms.  The  reason  Is 
simple.  The  Canadian  fleet  is  benefiting  from 
construction  subsidies. 

As  a  result.  Americans  are  losing  Jobs.  But 
the  Canadians  do  not  fully  benefit  from  this. 
U.S.  companies  are  making  great  Inroads  Into 
the  Canadian  bulk  fleet.  In  fact.  U.S.  con- 
cerns own  a  hefty  share  of  the  Canadian  fleet. 
Clearly  this  Is  not  the  answer.  The  ques- 
tion Is  cooperation,  not  retaliatory  action.  We 
need  Joint  rules  and  regulations,  not  arti- 
ficial barriers.  We  need  common  sense  so  that 
the  boats  of  both  nations  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  fair  and  profitable 
competition.  New  legislation  may  well  be 
needed  to  bring  about  a  Joint  program.  I  In- 
vite your  suggestions  on  how  we  can  expand 
our  lake  fleet,  not  at  the  expense  of  Canada, 
but  In  partnership  with  our  friends  to  the 
North. 

The  opening  of  the  Poe  Lock  signals  a 
new  era  of  superglant  vessels.  It  is  Important 
that  we  set  out  on  the  right  course  now, 
avoiding  the  storms  of  poor — or,  worse — no 
planning. 

Another  piece  of  good  news,  and  I  take 
some  personal  pride  In  this,  Is  the  budgeting 
of  $75,000  to  study  winter  navigation.  Tour 
Oreat  Lakes  Senatorial  Committee  worked 
hard  and  talked  loudly  to  get  this  appropria- 
tion. It  certainly  is  an  Important  step.  To 
gain  the  maximum  benefits  from  Interna- 
tional trade,  the  Seaway-Great  Lakes  route 
cannot  restrict  Itself  to  the  present  April- 
December  period. 

CerttUnly  I  do  not  expect  a  twelve  month 
season  overnight.  In  fact,  it  may  not  take 
place  for  a  decade  or  two. 

But  to  quote  one  of  my  favorite  philoso- 
phers. Nlklta  Khrushchev : 

"If  you  cannot  catch  a  bird  of  paradise, 
better  take  a  wet  hen." 

Well,  ni  buy  that.  If  I  can't  have  twelve 
months  of  shipping  now,  I'll  take  nine  now, 
ten  a  few  years  hence  and  twelve  when  we 
can  get  them.  After  all.  If  you  wlU  be  able 
to  reach  the  moon  In  a  rocket  In  1970,  you 
should  be  able  to  sail  to  Detroit.  Toledo,  or 
Cleveland  In  March  and  December. 

As  a  Senator,  you  know  I  write  a  lot  of 
letters.  And  I  wrote  many  of  these  letters  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works.  The  able 
Chairman  of  that  Conmilttee.  Senator  Ran- 
dolph, read  my  letters  asking  for  funds  to 
study  btUldlng  new  and  bigger  locks  In  the 
St.  Lawrence.  This  is  certainly  a  long-range 
project.  But  it  will  take  many  years  to  ac- 
complish It  because  of  the  necessary  proce- 
dures. Remember.  It  took  100  years  to  get 
the  Seaway  built.  I  should  hope  we  can  get 
It  twinned  In  15  years.  This  year  we  take  a 
first,  but  major  step,  toward  building  new 
locks.  The  Presidents  1968  budget  contains 
$15,000  to  begin  the  study  of  the  economic 
feasibility  of  twinning.  A  small  sum.  but  at 
least  we  have  begun.  And  for  Fiscal  1969  the 
budget  provides  $75,000. 
Naturally.  In  seeking  a  year-round  Seaway 


and  in  seeking  new  locks,  there  Is  a  grow- 
ing need  for  still  closer  cooperation  with 
Canada.  We  should  not  forget  that  Can- 
ada built  the  lion's  share  of  the  Seaway.  In 
these  matters  we  are  the  tall,  and  Canada 
the  dog.  You  know  who  should  wiggle  what. 
The  new  Poe,  the  de-lclng  study,  the  twin- 
ning study,  these  are  the  new  things  that 
are  happening.  As  they  develop,  they  mean 
more  shipping  into  your  ports.  They  mean 
more  Jobs.  New  industry.   More  exports. 

However,  we  still  suffer  from  a  vast  un- 
derspending for  promotion.  We  hide  our  ad- 
vantages under  a  bushel  called  no-budget. 
We  still  have  Industry  In  our  own  backyards 
that  Isn't  aware  of  the  Seaway  and  what  It 
has  to  offer.  You  can  lead  a  traffic  manager 
to  Lake  Erie,  but  you  can't  make  him  load 
cargo.  Too  often,  we  don't  even  lead  the 
traffic  manager  or  his  boss  to  the  water's 
edge.  He  doesn't  know  that  Northern  Europe 
is  closer  to  Lake  Erie  ports  than  New  York. 
We've  got  to  tell  him.  And  tell  him  how  he 
can  save  money. 

I  used  to  think  we  were  prohibited  by  law 
from  getting  funds  to  promote  the  Seaway, 
but  I  have  since  learned  that  It's  a  question 
of  obtaining  an  appropriation  from  the  Con- 
gress. I'm  wiser  but  probably  no  nearer  a  so- 
lution. 

Of  course,  down  here  In  Washington  live 
some  of  the  world's  greatest  doubters.  These 
officials  see  our  Great  takes  ports  replaced 
by  high-speed  container  ship-rail  combina- 
tions. 

There  still  Is  no  certainty  as  to  how  much 
saving  there  will  be  In  container  movements. 
Labor  costs  are  a  matter  of  conjecture.  In- 
vestment In  containers  must  necessarily  be 
high. 

While  we  all  consider  the  container  revolu- 
tion an  exciting  development  In  our  quest  to 
move  goods  more  efficiently,  no  one  can  be 
certain  cf  its  effect  on  shipping  costs.  Cer- 
tainly, Great  Lakes  ports,  along  with  others 
throughout  the  world,  are  preparing  for  the 
Increased  use  of  this  new  method  of  shipping. 
But  to  categorically  assert  that  big  container 
vessels  will  empty  the  docks  of  the  Great 
Lakes  Is  patently  ridiculous. 

The  Seaway  now  moves  about  six  million 
tons  of  general  cargo.  If  Lake  ports  were  to 
get  their  proper  share  of  military  cargo,  this 
figure  would  be  closer  to  seven  million.  Even- 
tually It  vrtll  be  ten  million.  We  may  lose 
some  cargo  to  containers  In  New  York,  but 
we  will  win  back  other  cargoes.  After  all.  we 
are  In  a  competitive  give-and-take  bxislness. 
Naturally,  I  am  Indignant — as  you  are — 
that  new  container  vessels  being  built  with 
U.S.  subsidies  will  not  fit  through  the  Locks. 
There  Is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  Great 
Lakes  shipping  Is  being  Ignored  and  prema- 
turely btu-ied  by  many  Washington  officials — 
both  In  the  Executive  Branch  and  In  the 
Congress.  The  representatives  of  the  Great 
Lakes  must  see  to  it  that  U.S.  vessels,  operat- 
ing on  taxes  collected  in  great  part  from  our 
region,  are  capable  of  using  our  ports  and  do 
use  them.  Our  success  in  this  area  may  come 
slowly,  but  It  will  come,  be  sure  of  that. 

While  I  foresee  the  Increased  use  of  con- 
tainers, I  must  reiterate  that  I  don't  see  them 
as  the  end-all  of  transportation.  When  things 
shake  down.  I  suspect  that  containers  will  be 
considered  to  be  of  great  value,  but  break- 
bulk  shipping  will  still  be  competing.  As  an 
example,  let  me  quote  from  a  story  In  the 
February  Issue  of  Ports  and  Terminals  from 
London.  The  headline  reads:  "Containers  No 
Good  for  Us".  The  story  also  defies  the  party 
line.  The  London  newspaper  says: 

"Shock  results  of  an  experiment  carried 
out  privately  by  a  large  exporting  company  In 
the  engineering  field  have  shown  that  air 
freight  is  far  and  away  a  more  economic 
proposition  than  containers. 

"The  manufacturers  which  export  some 
70'i'o  of  their  machines  have  revealed  to  Ports 
and  Terminals  that  In  one  trial  shipment  of 
their  product  in  containers  costs  were  far 
higher  than  conventional  crating  and  car- 
riage in  general  cargo  vessels.  As  a  result. 


they  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  ship- 
owners have  utterly  failed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  a  large  proportion  of  their  customers  in 
the  engineering  Industry — by  far  the  largest 
exporters  In  the  nation  today.  Bitterly  dis- 
appointed and  sadly  disillusioned,  the  com- 
pany immediately  dropped  all  use  of  con- 
tainers and  reverted  to  their  traditional 
method  of  packing  and  shipping." 

Don't  try  to  read  too  much  Into  this 
story.  The  moral  Is  simply:  Keep  your  shirt 
on  or  don't  get  all  boxed  in. 

I  repeat  that  I  believe  that  containers  are 
a  major  Innovation  and  that  they  have  a 
major  role  to  play  In  coming  years.  But  they 
won't  destroy  our  ports.  If  we  learn  to  work 
with  containers,  they  may  even  be  of  help 
to  us. 

Well.  I  have  wrung  out  our  dirty  waters 
at  this  public  meeting.  I  have  suggested  that 
coordination  and  cooperation  are  the  key 
elements  in  resolving  such  problems  as  con- 
tainers, wlnterizatlon  and  pilotage.  Yes, 
pilotage. 

I  haven't  mentioned  pilotage  before  In  this 
talk  because  It  Is  a  Pandora's  Box.  If  I  were 
wiser  I  probably  wouldn't  mention  It  now. 
I  believe  that  this  very  complex  and  com- 
plicated area  Is  one  that  also  need  Interna- 
tionalization. We  can't  solve  it  alone.  The 
Canadians  cannot  solve  It  alone.  The  ports 
cannot  solve  It  alone.  And  certainly  the  Coast 
Guard  or  Its  new  parent  the  Department  of 
Transportation  cannot  be  left  to  make  the 
kinds  of  economic  national  and  International 
policies  that  we  require  In  this  situation. 
The  Coast  Guard,  much  as  I  respect  Its  capa- 
bilities, Is  not  by  tradition,  motivation  or 
training  equipped  to  deal  with  pilotage  In 
all  Its  many  aspects.  In  my  book  an  Inter- 
national Pilotage  Administration  Is  the  obvi- 
ous answer.  Here  again,  I  solicit  your  advice 
and  suggestions. 

You  may  get  the  Idea  that  I  favor  inter- 
national solutions  to  many  of  the  problems 
of  the  Lakes.  You'd  be  right. 

The  International  Joint  Commission  Is  an 
example  of  how  this  concept  might  work. 
Possibly  it  Is  not  authorized  to  explore  all 
the  problems  we  have  raised  today,  and  cer- 
tainly It  does  not  have  the  manpower,  but 
it  Is  already  involved  In  a  number  of  U.S.- 
Canadian projects. 

Perhaps  we  need  a  companion  organiza- 
tion to  IJC — an  organization  concerned 
solely  with  problems  of  navigation.  This  orga- 
nization would  be  authorized  to  study  the 
vrtnter  use  of  this  trade  route,  the  problems 
of  lake  vessels,  expansion  of  Seaway  facilities 
and  so  on  as  a  cooperative  effort. 

For  too  long,  the  so-called  experts  have 
been  hogging  these  fields  from  their  mag- 
nificent vantage  point  overlooking  the 
Potomac — the  sununer  visitors  and  the 
winter  kibitzers. 

Maybe  It's  time  for  us  Lakes  people  to 
squeeze  Into  the  act.  And  If  they  say  this  Is 
myopia,  let's  make  the  most  of  it. 


THE  RUSK  TESTIMONY:  MARKET 
SOARED  ON  FALSE  REPORT  OP 
POLICY  CHANGE  TOWARD  PEACE 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  an  item 
on  the  business  and  finance  page  of  the 
Washington  Post  for  yesterday — Tues- 
day, March  12 — contains  food  for 
thought  on  our  conduct  in  Vietnam. 

It  appears  that  a  false  report  reached 
the  stock  market  that  Secretary  Rusk, 
in  testifying  before  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  had  said  that  the 
United  States  is  willing  to  stop  bombing 
North  Vietnam  as  a  condition  to  start- 
ing peace  talks.  What  happened? 

The  news  wire  reports  which  formed 
the  basis  for  reaction  "brought  buyers 
streaming  into  the  market."  So  great  was 
the  reaction  of  eager  stock  buyers  grasp- 
ing at  the  hope  that  peace  was  nearer. 
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so  great  was  the  surge  of  optimistic  buy- 
ing, that  the  exchange  tape  quickly  fell 
behind  the  market  and  stayed  late  for 
an  hour. 

Why  should  a  misleading  wire  report 
of  a  US  policy  change  toward  peace 
make  the  market  surge  and  throb  with 
new  life  and  an  upward  climb?  I  believe. 
Mr.  President,  that  the  clear  Indication 
to  be  drawa  from  the  event  is  that  the 
lonK-known  sensitivity  of  the  stock  mar- 
ket is  a  barometer.  Its  reading  is  plain: 
Americans  eagerly  yearn  for  good  news 
of  peace  in  prospect.  A  positive  restate- 
ment of  this  yearning  for  peace  was  the 
market's  message.  Correction  of  the 
rumor,  dashin?  of  the  hope,  brought  a 
reversal  and  further  confirms  this  view. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  pertinent  portions  of  the 
article  by  Philip  Greer.  "Rusk  Testimony 
Sends  Stock  Averages  Higher."  may  ap- 
pear in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from   the   article   were   ordered    to   be 
printed  in  the  Ricoto.  as  .follows: 
(From  the  Washington  Po«t.  Mar    12.  1»«8| 

Rusk  T«*riiiONY  Scnds  Stock  Av€«aces 

HlCKEB 

(By  Philip  Ore«r) 
N«w  York.  SCarch  11  —It  took  the  stock 
market  about  an  hour  to  shrug  off  the  results 
of  the  weekend  gold  pool  meeting  in  Switz- 
erland, but  traders  went  into  a  stew  later 
In  the  morning  on  reports  that  SecreUry  of 
State  Dean  Rusk  had  said  the  U  3  Is  willing 
to  stop  bombing  North  Vietnam  as  a  condi- 
tion to  starting  peace  talks. 

The  session  started  with  gold  stocks  de- 
layed In  opening  as  a  result  of  the  seven- 
nation  decision  to  maintain  the  current  $35 
per  ounce  gold  price  The  Dow  Jones  indus- 
trial average  Jumped  more  than  three  points 
and  trading  was  active,  but  not  heavy 

After  the  first  hour,  though,  the  effects 
wore  off  and  the  market  began  coming  down. 

Just  before  noon,  news  wires  carried  reports 
of  Secretary  Rusk  s  testimony  The  statement 
on  the  bombing — later  clarified  by  a  State 
Department  spokesman  as  denoting  no 
change  In  the  U  S  position— brought  buyers 
streaming  into  t.ie  market. 

TAPC   r.\LLS   BEHIND 

The  Exchanges  tape  quickly  fell  behind 
floor  transactions  and  stayed  late  for  almost 
an  hour  as  the  Dow  climbed.  A  lull  later  In 
the  day  gave  way  to  another  buying  push 
at  the  close. 


AMERICANISM 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, recently  I  was  honored  to  appear 
before  the  annual  /jnericanism  Confer- 
ence of  the  West  Virginia  Department  of 
the  American  Legion,  held  in  Martins- 
burg,  W.  Va. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  speech  be  printed  m  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Speech    by    Hon     Robert    C.    Byrd,   to   the 

American  Legion,  at  Martinsburc.  W.  Va.. 

February  24.  1968 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  participate  in 
this  Americanism  Conference  of  the  West 
Virginia  Department  of  the  American  Legion. 
I  am  honored  that  you  asked  me  to  speak 
at  this  dinner 

Tonight  I  want  to  discuss  Americanism 
with  you — Americanism  In  the  context  of 
America's   present   two-front   war 

The  United  States,  whether  all  of  Its  citi- 
zens realize   the  fact  or  not.   has  been  en- 


gaged for  some  time  now  in  a  two- front  war 
that  may  well  prove  to  be  as  declrlve.  in  terms 
of  the  future  course  of  this  Np.tlons  his- 
tory, as  any  conflict  In  which  we  have  ever 
been  Involved. 

The  nrst  front,  of  co\ir»e.  Is  the  Ar\an 
front  The  second  front  Is  here  at  home — In 
Washington,  In  the  streeU  of  America's 
cities.  In  the  corridors  of  some  of  our  public 
schools,  on  many  of  our  college  campuses, 
and.  yes.  even  In  some  of  our  chrirches. 

I  do  not  believe  that  enough  of  our  citi- 
zens are  aware  of  all  the  facu  and  implica- 
tions of  our  Involvement  on  either  front,  or 
that  they  are  alert  to  the  dangers  posed 
for  us  as  a  Nation 

The  two  fronts  are  linked  The  foe  on  the 
Asian  front  Is  more  sharply  defined,  more 
easily  kept  In  focus.  It  Is  the  same  foe  we 
have  faced  since  the  beginning  of  the  cold 
war-  Communism  bent  on  world  conquest, 
openly   This  threat  has  not  lessened. 

The  enemy  at  home  Is  more  shadowy,  less 
well  understood  But  Its  threat  to  the  Na- 
tion, internally.  Is  as  great,  or  greater,  than 
the  threat  to  us  externally  It  is  a  threat 
that  m  the  last  few  weeks  has  emerged 
in  clearer  detail 

Communist-oriented  leaders  of  this 
second-front  threat  have  found  a  fertile 
field  to  cultivate  on  the  fringes  of  the  civil 
rights  movement.  And.  sad  to  say.  they 
have  been  given  a  great  assist  by  a  wide  as- 
sortment of  individuals,  ranging  from  sin- 
cere pacifists  to  professional  ultra-liberals 
and  pseudo-intellectual  types,  who  should 
know  better,  but  who  have  failed  utterly  to 
comprehend  the  extent  to  which  their  fuzzy 
thinking,  or  worse,  their  political  posturing, 
has  given  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy  in 
Vietnam. 

I  deplore  war  as  much  as  the  men  to  whom 
I  have  Just  referred  deplore  It,  or  say  they  de- 
plore It  Any  civilized  person  must  surely  re- 
coll  at  armed  conflict  that  kills  and  malms 
and  brutalizes  the  youth  of  any  Nation. 

But  ponder  for  a  moment  this  statement, 
made  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago  by  the 
noted  British  philosopher  and  economist. 
John  Stuart  Mill: 

•War  is  an  ugly  thing,  but  not  the  ugliest 
of  things:  the  decayed  and  degraded  state  of 
moral  and  patriotic  feeling  which  thinks 
nothing  worth  a  war  is  worse. 

•'A  man  who  has  nothing  which  he  Is 
willing  to  tight  for.  nothing  which  he  cares 
more  about  than  he  does  his  own  personal 
safety.  Is  a  miserable  creature,  who  has  no 
chance  of  being  free  unless  made  and  kept 
so  by  the  exertions  of  men  better  than  him- 
self 

"As  long  as  Justice  and  Injiutlce  have  not 
terminated  their  ever-renewing  fight  for  as- 
cendency in  the  affairs  of  mankind,  human 
beings  must  be  willing,  when  the  need  Is.  to 
do  battle  for  the  one  against  the  other." 

That  Is  a  statement  that  Is  applicable  to 
the  situation  that  exists  In  our  country  and 
in  the  world  today. 

There  Is  all  too  obviously  a  "decayed  and 
degraded  slate  of  moral  and  patriotic  feeling 
which  thinks  nothing  worth  a  war "  on  the 
part  of  far  too  many  American  citizens  today. 
We  see  this  "decayed  and  degraded"  at- 
titude exhibited  in  the  "hell-no.  we-won't- 
go  '  anti-draft  demonstrations,  we  see  It  In 
the  protests  "  against  corporate  recruiters  on 
college  campuses;  In  antl-Amerlcan  teach- 
ins  by  leftist  college  professors  In  college 
classrooms:  In  the  draft  card  burnings. 

We  see  It  exploited  by  such  organizations 
as  the  Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating 
Committee,  which  has  linked  its  black  racism 
with  opposition  to  the  war  in  Vietnam;  we 
see  It  serving  the  treasonable  purposes  of 
the  Stokely  Carmlchaels  and  the  Martin 
Luther  Kings  and  a  great  assortment  of  other 
black  power  radicals  and  revolutionaries  and 
organizations. 

We  see  it  to  our  disgust  in  the  Dr.  Spocks 
and  the  Chaplain  Coffins,  and  in  far  too  many 
others  of  various  degrees  of  prominence  who 


have  deluded  themselves  into  believing  that 
the  national  self-interest  of  their  country— 
which  in  the  final  analysis  Is  their  own  self- 
interest,  although  they  don't  seem  to  under- 
stand this— Is  not  bound  up  in  the  fate  of 
the  Allied  fight  for  freedom  in  Southeast 
Asia.  And  most  unfortunately  they  have  been 
encouraged  In  that  belief  by  the  statemenU 
and  the  actions  of  a  few  In  high  places  In 
government. 

If  we  were  formally  at  war.  these  things 
would  be  treason  Since,  we  are  not  formally 
at  war.  most  of  them  have  been  tolerated  and 
excused  as  "dissent." 

Dissent,  of  course.  Is  a  cherished  and  fun- 
damental American  right.  Any  citizen,  and 
all  citizens,  have  the  right  to  disagree,  but 
there  are  legitimate  methods  and  legitimate 
channels  for  legitimate  dissent  and  legiti- 
mate disagreement. 

The  so-called  "direct  action"  of  the  dem- 
onstrators and  the  advocates  of  mob  action 
by-pa«ses  these  legitimate  channels  and 
makes  a  mockery  of  democratic  processes. 

Distorted  and  prostituted  as  It  has  been 
by  those  who  would  use  It  to  cloak  subver- 
sive ends,  dissent  can  become  our  Achilles 
heel. 

We  have  got  to  draw  the  line  in  this  coun- 
try, and  draw  it  soon,  between  responsible, 
lawful  dissent  and  subversive,  unlawful  dis- 
sent. There  Is  a  difference,  a  difference  well 
recognized  In  many  US   Court  decisions 

What  is  needed.  I  think,  is  the  will  to  act. 
the  will  to  implement  the  constitutional 
principles  and  the  laws  that  apply. 

The  State  has  the  Inherent  right  to  protect 
Itself,  from  enemies  within,  as  well  as  from 
enemies  without  Maintaining  public  order, 
compelling  compliance  with  the  law.  is  the 
most  fundamental  responsibility  of  govern- 
ment. Indeed.  It  Is  the  most  basic  reason 
for  the  establishment  of  a  government 

The  guarantees  of  free  speech  and  free 
assembly.  In  the  Constitution,  as  essential  as 
they  are  to  the  viability  of  our  system,  are 
not  absolutes  Widespread  and  divergent 
views  regarding  the  scope  of  the  First  and 
Fourteenth  Amendments  to  the  Constitution 
notwithstanding,  no  Judge  has  ever  gone  to 
the  extreme  of  suggesting  that  government 
is  powerless  to  prevent  civil  strife,  or  to 
take  lawful  steps  to  protect  Itself  and  insure 
Its  own  survival. 

"When  clear  and  present  danger  of  riots, 
disorder,  interference  with  traffic  upon  the 
public  streets,  or  other  Immediate  threat 
to  public  safety,  peace,  or  order  appears,  the 
power  of  the  State  to  prevent  or  punish  Is 
obvious  "  The  language  Is  from  the  Supreme 
Court's  Decision  In  Cantwell  v.  Connecticut 
310  US.  296.  306  (1940). 

I  have  dwelled  here  on  the  question  of 
dissent  for  the  reason  that  It  should  be  a 
matter  of  deep  concern  to  all  who  love  their 
country  and  to  all  who  seek  the  true  meaning 
of  Americanism. 

You  have  heard  many  definitions  of  Amer- 
icanism, I  am  sure,  for  that  term  can  em- 
brace many  noble  qualities.  But  I  want  to 
suggest  to  you  tonight  that  If  Americanism, 
and  whatever  you  assolcate  with  It.  means 
anything,  the  meaning  must  He  fundamen- 
tally In  the  will  to  survive.  Nothing  can  be 
more  elemental,  whether  In  an  Individual, 
or  In  a  state  than  the  will  to  continue  to  be. 
But.  my  friends,  a  nation's  will  to  survive 
can  be  no  greater  than  the  sum  of  the  will 
of  all  of  Its  citizens. 

A  citizen,  and  all  citizens,  have  got  to  be 
willing  to  stand  by  their  country — even 
though  they  may  not  agree  with  all  that  may 
be  happening  in  that  country  at  any  given 
moment,  or  whether  they  may  or  may  not 
agree  %\'th  the  performance  of  any  given 
administration,  be  It  Democratic  or  Republi- 
can— because  in  the  final  analysis  the  only 
way  the  individual  can  survive  as  a  part  of 
society  Is  for  the  state  that  protects  him— 
that  guarantees  him  life  and  liberty— to 
survive. 

As  I  said  at  the  outset,  many  of  the  enemies 
within   our   gates    are   linked    to   America's 
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enemies  without.  The  danger  to  us  lies  In 
the  fact  that  nowhere  Is  there  any  real  evi- 
dence, contrary  to  what  some  suggest,  that 
the  Soviet  Union,  or  Red  China,  or  any  Com- 
munist nation  has  abandoned  the  historic 
Communist  aim  of  world  conquest  and 
domination. 

In  my  judgment,  we  nre  Indulging  in  un- 
realistic and  wishful  thinking  when  we  talk 
of  "accommodation"  With  the  Communist 
world  Certainly,  we  mUst,  to  use  the  Soviet 
phrase,  try  to  'peacefully  co-exist" — If  we 
can.  But  we  had  better  do  our  peaceful  co- 
existing with  our  powder  dry.  our  Intel- 
ligence apparatus  alert,  and  cur  wea;-.ons  at 
the  ready.  Or  we  Just  might  cease  to  exist. 
And  we  had  better  realize  that  "peaceful  co- 
existence" may  mean  one  thing  to  the  Com- 
munists and  quite  a  different  thing  to  us. 
It  is  true  that  tensions  may  have  lessened 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  to  a  degree.  It  is  true  that  an  air  link 
is  soon  10  be  established  between  New  York 
and  Moscow,  that  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty 
Is  In  effect,  and  that  our  envoys  exchange 
diplomatic  amenities,  and  even  pleasantries. 
But  it  is  also  true  that  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Red  China — with  whom  we  have  no  dip- 
lomatic exchange  at  all — continue  to  be  the 
arsenal  of  aggression  for  North  Korea  and 
North  Vietnam,  supplying  the  Communist 
plotter  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  and  his  chief  architect 
of  invasion.  General  Giap,  with  the  auto- 
matic weapons,  the  mortars,  the  rockets,  the 
aircraft,  the  artillery,  and  now  even  the 
tanks,  that  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the 
Vletcong  are  using  to  kill  Americans — civil- 
ians as  well  as  soldiers. 

North  Vietnam's  aggression,  in  the  face 
of  the  forces  we  have  sent  into  South  Viet- 
nam, could  not  be  sustained  for  a  month 
without  the  support  of  Red  China  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  especially  the  latter.  More 
than  150  Russian  merchant  ships,  which  are 
actually  an  adjunct  of  Russia's  growing  naval 
strength,  form  a  long  bridge  between  the 
Soviet  Union's  ports  and  Haiphong,  carry- 
ing the  SAM  missiles,  the  rockets,  the  assault 
rifles,  the  ammunition  and  the  petroleum 
that  keep  the  war  going.  If  it  were  not  for 
fear  of  hitting  those  ships,  which  would  al- 
most certainly  lead  to  war  with  Russia,  we 
might  long  ago  have  bombed  or  otherwise 
closed  Haiphong  Harbor. 

The  more  optimistic  may  argue  that  world 
Conmiunlsm  is  no  longer  the  monolithic 
structure  It  once  appeared  to  be,  and  obvi- 
ously, for  the  present.  It  is  not.  Red  China 
has  developed  a  conspicuously  separate  Iden- 
tity; and  Czechoslovakia  and  Yugoslavia,  to 
a  considerable  extent,  go  their  separate  ways 
from  Moscow. 

But  such  fragmentation,  if  it  can  be  called 
that.  Is  not  necessarily  reassuring,  and  cer- 
tainly It  should  not  lull  us  Into  any  false 
sense  of  security. 

We  need  to  look  no  further  than  the  events 
of  recent  weeks  to  shatter  any  Illusion  we 
may  have  held,  or  to  disabuse  ourselves  of 
any  notion  we  may  have  entertained,  that 
any  accommodation  with  the  Communist 
world  can  be  arranged  except  on  terms  it  is 
willing  to  accept. 

The  seizure  of  the  USS  Pueblo  by  North 
Korea  Is  a  case  in  point. 

I  discern  no  real  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  or  Red  China,  or  North  Viet- 
nam or  North  Korea  for  anything  except  the 
furtherance  of  their  own  Ideological  expan- 
sionist alms. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Soviet  Union 
wants  nuclear  war.  but  I  am  convinced  that 
all  of  the  Communist  countries  I  have  men- 
tioned would  quickly  engage  In  conventional 
military  action  against  the  United  States, 
even  at  the  risk  of  nuclear  war. 

The  swift  build-up  of  the  Soviet  navy,  sub- 
ject  of    this    week's    rtmc    Magazine    cover 
story,  an  article  I  recommend  to  you.  points 
the  direction  In  which  we  must  move. 
With  British  power  practically  out  of  the 
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picture,  especially  in  the  critical  Middle 
Eact.  and  the  United  States  with  few  strong 
or  effective  allies  left,  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
making  its  bid  for  supremacy  on  the  seas. 
The  growth  of  its  navy  in  the  last  ten  years 
is    astonishing. 

That  fact,  coupled  with  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam, the  provocation  in  North  Korea,  ex- 
panding Soviet  Influence  In  the  Middle  East, 
and  China's  swift  development  of  nuclear 
weapons,  poses  the  most  critical  problems 
for  the  United  States  It  has  had  to  face 
since  t:ie  d.iys  of  World  War  II. 

I  ;im  not"  here  tonight  to  detail  all  of 
what  I  am  convinced  the  United  States  must 
dJ  to  maintain  its  position  of  leadership  in 
the  world.  My  intent  at  the  moment — as 
you  ponder  the  meaning  of  AmericTnlsm 
in  this  conference— is  primarily  to  challenge 
vour  thinking  about  the  magnitude  of  the 
■problem  that  lies  before  us.  from  without 
and  within,  if  we  are  to  Eurvive,  which,  come 
what  mav.  we  must,  and  we  will. 

I  think  the  necessity  before  us  can  be 
summed  up  very  simply  by  saying  that  we 
have  no  choice  but  to  increase  our  strength 
to  meet  anv  threat  that  can  come— begin- 
ning on  ilie  home  front,  where  so  many 
do  not  seem  to  understand  the  nature,  or 
the  seriousness,  of  America's  two-front  war. 


HEW  REORGANIZATION 


Mr  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  last  week  President  Johnson 
sent  his  health  message  to  the  Congress. 
In  it,  he  acknowledged  the  need  for  a 
reevaluation  and  reorganization  of  the 
health  programs  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, in  order  to  make  them  more  effec- 
tive and  more  economical.  Former  Sec- 
reUry of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
John  Gardner  had  been  working  on  this 
reorganization  just  prior  to  his  depar- 
ture. ^    .    . 

Most  of  these  programs  are  adminis- 
tered by  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  and  it  is  very  appro- 
priate that  the  first  step  in  this  reorgani- 
zation should  come  out  of  HEW.  The  se- 
lection of  Dr.  Philip  R.  Lee,  the  Depart- 
ment's Assistant  Secretary  for  Health 
and  Scientific  Affairs,  to  head  all  the 
health-related  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment is  a  promising  decision  on  the  part 
of  the  administration. 

Dr.  Lee  is  a  young  man.  but  his  youth 
has  not  kept  him  from  a  distinguished 
career  in  the  practice  of  medicine  and 
the  administration  of  health  programs. 
He  served  as  the  chief  health  officer  of 
the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment prior  to  moving  over  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 
In  the  more  than  2  years  he  has  served 
as  Assistant  Secretary,  Dr.  Lee  has  been 
one  of  the  principal  architects  of  pro- 
grams, such  as  medicare,  which  have 
fundamentally  reshaped  the  role  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  field  of 
health. 

Now  that  Dr.  Lee  has  been  named  to 
take  direct  leadership  over  the  Public 
Health  Service,  the  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  other  health  pro- 
grams of  the  Department,  he  will  be  in 
a  position  to  bring  new  leadership  and 
new  unity  to  some  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's health  efforts. 

This  is.  as  I  have  said,  a  first  step,  and 
we  must  take  many  more.  But  I  am  very 
heartened  that  the  number  of  hands 
holding  the  reins  is  being  reduced,  and 


that  Dr.  Lee  now  holds  those  of  the 
Public  Health  Service,  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  as  well  as  respon- 
sibility for  overseeing  health  policy  mat- 
ters for  medicare,  medicaid,  and  the 
health  activities  of  the  Children's  Bu- 
reau.   

CATERPILLAR  TRACTOR  CO.,  AND 
FOREIGN  TRADE  POLICY 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  United 
States  has  long  been  the  world  leader 
in  promoting  unrestricted  trade  be- 
tween the  nations  of  the  world.  Since 
the  last  session  of  the  Congress  when  the 
question  of  our  future  trade  policy  was  in 
current  dialog  in  this  body,  the  future 
of  the  U.S.  trade  policy  has  been  fur- 
ther complicated  by  the  announcement 
by  the  President  of  his  emergency  bal- 
ance-of-payments  program.  As  a  former 
businessman,  I  have  been  extremely 
gratified  by  the  awareness  of  my  col- 
leagues of  the  Importance  of  U.S.  trade 
policy  and  their  concern  for  the  con- 
tinued preeminence  of  U.S.  industry  as 
competitors  in  the  world  market. 

Along  with  my  senior  colleague.  Sena- 
tor DiRKSEN,  I  have  the  Rreat  honor  to 
represent  the  State  of  Illinois,  which  is 
the  coimtry's  leading  exporting  State. 
Since  one  out  of  every  eight  jobs  in  the 
State  depends  upon  exports  for  its  ex- 
istence. I  have  been  particularly  con- 
cerned with  the  impact  of  regressive 
changes  in  our  trade  policy,  because  of 
the  retaliatory  reactions  that  might  be 
occasioned  among  our  trading  partners 
by  the  abdication  of  leadership  in  this 
vital  area. 

One  of  our  truly  great  industries  in 
America  is  a  farm  implement  and  road 
machinery  industry,  mainly  headquar- 
tered in  Illinois,  and    of  all  companies, 
the  leading  exporter  from  our  State  Is 
the  Caterpillar   Tractor  Co.   This   very 
renowned  company  Is  a  magnificent  con- 
tributor to  the  present  favorable  trade 
balance  enjoyed   by   this  country,  ac- 
counting for  a  net  flow  into  the  United 
States  of  almost  half  a  billion  dollars. 
The  products  of  this  company  are  well 
known  to  all  I  am  sure,  but  Caterpillar 
exports  more  than  just  the  machinery 
they    build.    From    the    fascination    of 
American    boys — yoimg    and    old— with 
the  giant  yellow  earth  moving  equipment 
which  Is  the  Caterpillar  hallmark,  one 
can  easily  Imagine  the  impression  of  the 
United  States  that  these  machines  con- 
vey whenever  they  operate  all  over  the 
world ;  power,  progress,  rugged  efficiency, 
and  constructive  power  for  progress. 

Because  I  am  sure  a  great  number  of 
my  colleagues  In  both  House  and  Senate 
win  find  the  enlightened  position  on 
trade  of  this  leading  exporting  company 
of  great  value  to  their  own  study  of  U.S. 
trade  policy,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  an  extract  from  the  letter  to  share- 
holders from  Mr.  William  Blackle, 
chairman  of  the  board,  and  Mr.  W.  H. 
Franklin,  president  of  the  Caterpillar 
Tractor  Co.,  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  great  proportion  of  the  potential  for 
Caterpillar's  growth  lies  outside  the  United 
States  where   Its  machines  and   equipment 
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are  needed  for  the  economic  development 
of  natlona  seeking  to  feed,  clothe,  and  house 
their  steadily  growing  populations  at  stand- 
ards of  living  slgnlflcanUy  above  present 
leveU.  BeflecUng  this  need,  Caterpillar  sales 
outside  the  United  State*  generally  exceed 
Wo  of  Its  total  annual  volume,  and  the 
Company  is  understood  to  be  one  of  the  na- 
tlons  largest  exporters.  As  a  result,  opera- 
tions in  1967  produced  a  net  contribution 
of  •484  million  to  the  flow  of  international 
payments  Into  the  United  States,  while  ex- 
ports from  factories  in  Great  BrlUln  and 
France  also  contributed  favorably  to  the 
naymenta   balances   of    those   counUles. 

These  achlevemenu  would  not  have  been 
possible  without  reduction  of  the  barriers 
to  an  increasingly  free  flow  of  trade  among 
naUons.  It  Is  encouraging,  therefore,  that 
the  so-called  Kennedy  Round  of  negotia- 
tions under  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  made  further  progress 
toward  reducing  tariffs  among  the  46  par- 
ticipating nations.  While  the  results  pre- 
sented no  major  breakthrough  for  the  con- 
struction machinery  Industry  aa  such,  thewt 
countries  represent  markets  for  80  percent 
of  Caterplllar-s  sales  volume  outside  the 
United  States,  and  some  of  the  concessions 
agreed  upon  will  favorably  affect  Its  ablUty 
to  compete  Internationally. 

The  8lgnlfl«M[»ce  of  the  multUateral  recip- 
rocal reducUon  of  international  trade  bar- 
riers Ues.  however,  not  only  In  an  expansion 
of  competitive  freedom  but  also,  and  more 
importanUy.  In  the  opportunity  thereby  pre- 
sented to  have  the  economic  well-being  of 
aU  the  participating  nations  Increased 
through  more  effective  use  of  the  world's 
human  and  material  resources.  Those  nations 
which  export  their  disposable  goods  enhance 
their  ablUty  to  import  their  requlremenu  of 
other  gooda;  and.  In  the  stimulus  which  has 
been  given  such  trade  since  reciprocal  tariff 
agreements  were  Introduced  In  1934.  ^ew.  If 
any.  countries  have  benefited  more  than  the 
United  States. 

Now,  however,  the  results  of  the  recent  and 
most  successful  round  of  negotiations  under 
GATT  are  being  threatened  by  the  attempts 
of  certain  segments  of  U.S.  business  to  have 
new  barriers  raised  against  Imports  which 
compete  with  their  products.  If  they  were  to 
be  successful,  the  expectable  resuiu  of  these 
efforts  would  Include  reprisals  by  other  coun- 
tries—designed to  reduce  U.S.  exports  to 
them  Various  governments  have,  in  fact,  al- 
ready expressed  their  intention  of  taking 
retaliatory  action  should  the  proposed  import 
restrictions  be  enacted  Into  US.  law.  In  thU 
connection,  it  should  be  understood  that 
such  actions  are  most  likely  to  be  taken 
against  products  other  than  those  which 
would  be  dlrecUy  Involved  In  the  U.S.  re- 
strictions. Measures  limiting  ImporU  of 
steel,  textiles  or  chemicals  Into  the  United 
States  could  be  countered  with  measures 
which,  for  example,  would  restrict  export 
markets  for  U.S.  automobiles,  machinery  or 
agricultural  products. 

Coming  as  it  does  at  this  particular  time, 
the  volxmie  of  pressure  for  the  imposition  of 
limitations  upon  Imports  is  especially  harm- 
fiU  to  the  United  States.  It  is  being  deemed 
bv  other  countries  to  be  a  repudiation  of 
the  spirit  and  Intent,  if  not  the  exact  letter, 
of  the  agreements  so  recently  reached  In  the 
tariff  negotiations.  It  Is  stirring  up  a  hos- 
tility which  can  only  operate  to  make  more 
difficult  the  negotiations  now  so  Importantly 
needed  to  bring  about  a  general  reducUon 
of  non-tariff  barriers  which  are  unduly  Im- 
peding trade  and  Interfering  with  the  full 
force  and  effect  of  tariff  reductions. 

In  certain  instances,  as  In  the  case  of 
steel,  the  proposed  limitation  of  Imports  Into 
the  United  States  could  bring  about  a  fhlft 
in  Imports  from  rough  material  to  finished 
end  products  which  are  made  from  steel, 
eg  .  from  sheets  and  plates  to  automobiles 
and   tractors.  This  would  be  encouraged   If 


the  difference  between  foreign  and  domestic 
prices  were  to  be  expanded — as  might  be  ex- 
pected If  US.  prices  were  to  be  Increased  as 
a  result  of  quotas  restricting  steel  Imports. 
In  such  circumstances,  the  Imports  of  fin- 
ished products  from  foreign  manufacturers 
could  Include  those  from  the  subsidiaries  and 
affiliates  of  US.  concerns,  and  the  require- 
ments for  the  rough  material  within  the 
United  States  would  be  commensurately  re- 
duced. To  that  extent,  the  measures  adopted 
to  "protect"  U.S.  production  would  be  at  least 
partially  defeated. 

The  undeslrablllty  of  the  proposed  action 
with  respect  to  Imported  steel  may  perhaps 
be  appreciated  even  more  clearly  In  the  light 
of  the  significant  fact  that  steel  exported  In 
the  form  of  machinery,  metal  fabrications, 
vehicles,  aircraft,  and  similar  products  has  a 
value  ten  times  aa  large  as  that  of  steel  Im- 
ports. Steel  ia  exported  /rom  the  United 
States,  but  It  Is  being  done  largely  by  those 
industries  which  first  manufacture  It  Into 
finished  end  products.  And  the  Income  de- 
rived therefrom  greatly  exceeds  the  outgo 
for  rough  steel  Imports.  (Caterpillar  alone 
exports  more  than  $600  million  of  construc- 
tion machinery  annually,  almost  all  of  which 
Is  made  from  domestic  steel,  i 

The  labor  employed  in  manufacturing 
rough  steel  Into  exported  end  products  Is  also 
considerably  greater  than  would  be  employed 
m  the  manufacture  of  all  the  rough  steel 
imported  Into  the  United  States.  As  In  the 
monetary  aspects  of  the  matter,  the  net  ad- 
vantage to  the  nation  as  a  whole  and  to 
U.S.  labor  In  particular  lies  in  having  exports 
of  goods  having  a  higher  labor  content  ex- 
panded even  if  more  materials  having  a  lower 
labor  content  were  to  be  Imported.  (In  Cater- 
pillar's case,  the  Jobs  of  15.000  of  Us  U.S. 
employees  depend  upon  exports.) 

The  ability  of  U.S.  Industry  to  compete 
effectively  In  world  markeu  is.  of  course, 
affected  not  only  by  the  costs  of  basic  mate- 
rials. Both  these  and  the  end  products  axe 
affected  by  domestic  wage  rates;  and  these 
have  recently  been  rising  faster  than  any 
possible  gains  in  productivity.  If  goods  are 
to  be  continued  in  production,  this  InevlUbly 
forces  higher  prices,  and  to  the  extent  that 
these  cause  reduced  sales — or  loss  of  business 
to  competitors  abroad — US.  labor  Is  itself  the 
first  to  be  adversely  affected. 

To  these  and  the  other  derivative  results 
of  actions  which  would  operate  to  restrict 
exports,  there  should  be  added  the  adverse 
effect  upon  the  already  unfavorable  U.S.  bal- 
ance of  payments.  This  Is  a  time  at  which 
U.S.  Industry,  aided  by  its  government, 
should  be  exerting  every  possible  effort  to 
expand  Its  balance  of  trade  so  that  the  na- 
tional deficit  on  balance  of  payments  will 
not  rise  to  levels  which  will  Jeopardize  the 
U.S.  dollar  as  the  world's  reserve  currency 
and  the  most  reliable  medium  of  interna- 
tional exchange. 

The  Umted  States  is  the  world's  largest 
International  trader— In  both  imports  and 
exports.  As  its  economy  grows,  it  will  require 
even  more  sustaining  Importt.  and  the  one 
best  way  to  compensate  for  these  will  be 
through  more  exports.  Ths  responslblUty 
with  which  It  gives  leadership  in  such  affaire 
is.  accordingly,  a  matter  of  wide  world  con- 
cern. Under  that  leadership,  an  expanding 
community  of  free  nations  would  be  in  good 
position  to  move  forward  in  a  fvirther  liberal- 
ization of  the  processes  by  which  nations 
trade  what  they  have  for  what  they  wish  to 
have.  But  should  that  leadershiplfalter  and 
turn  away  from  reciprocal  liberalization,  the 
expectable  alternative  is  retaliatory  restric- 
tion— a  substitution  of  trade  war  among  na- 
tional governments  for  freer  private  com- 
petition in  the  marketplaces  of  the  world. 

The  urgent  need  at  this  time  is.  therefore, 
for  responsible  acceptance  of  a  discipline  in 
which  all  concerned  will  carefully  assess  the 
ultimate  consequences  of  personal,  company. 
Industry,  labor  union  and  government  ac- 


tions. The  test  of  "rlghtness"  must  be  made 
to  be  the  greatest  long-term  benefit  to  the 
total  national  interest;  and  this  surely  Is  to 
be  found  not  within  the  limits  of  any  spe- 
cial interest  groups  but  rather  In  the  ulti- 
mate effects  upon  the  great  mass  of  those 
who  consume  the  end  products  of  Industry. 

William     Blackix. 

Chairvian  of  the  Board. 

W.  H    PHANKLIN. 

President. 
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COAL  FLY  ASH  TO  BRICKS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  West  Virginia  University  Coal 
Research  Center,  located  at  Morgan- 
town.  Is  proving  that  coal  Is  indeed  our 
country's  most  versatile  resource. 

One  of  the  most  i-ecent  new  uses  dis- 
covered is  that  a  coal  waste  product — 
fly  ash — can  be  transformed  into  com- 
mercially valuable  building  bricks. 

These  bricks  are  created  when  the  fly 
ash  residue,  which  results  from  the 
burning  of  coal,  is  compressed  under  high 
pressure  and  baked  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture. 

The  bricks  are  not  only  as  strong  and 
as  durable  as  standard  clay  bricks,  but 
they  can  also  be  produced  at  a  lower 
cost. 

The  West  Virginia  University  Coal  Re- 
search Center  is  conducting  this  fly  ash 
brick  research  under  a  contract  from 
the  Office  of  Coal  Research  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

I  am  proud  that  I  have  been  able  to 
assist  this  research  by  securing  neces- 
sary funds  through  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee,  of  which  I  am  a 
member. 

A  most  interesting  article  describing 
this  new  process  was  published  In  the 
March  10,  1968,  edition  of  the  Beckley. 
W.  Va..  Post  Herald  and  Register. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle entitled  "University  Project  Could 
Mean  New  Industry  for  Appalachia,"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

UNivnwrrY  Psoject  Coxtld  Mkan  New 

INDUSTKT  FOR  APPALACHIA 

MoROANTowN. — The  commercial  feasibility 
of  producing  bricks  from  flyash.  a  coal  resi- 
due. Is  being  tested  here  by  the  West  Vir- 
ginia Unlverelty  Coal  Research  Bureau. 

If  production  proves  economical,  it  could 
create  a  new  Industry  In  Appalachia  and  the 
nation. 

The  process  could  solve  the  problem  faced 
By  coal-flred  plants  that  generate  elec- 
tricity— how  to  dispose  of  huge  quantities  of 
flyash  which  result  from  burning  the  coal. 

With  nearly  20  million  tons  of  flyash 
produced  annually  In  the  U.S.  including  two 
million  tons  In  West  Virginia,  Industries 
either  dump  the  waste  or  pay  to  have  It 
hauled  away. 

Thus,  producing  bricks  from  flyash  would 
serve  a  dual  purpose:  save  industries  money 
otherwise  spent  in  hauling  the  residue  away 
and  turn  It  into  a  valuable  product. 

It  could  be  a  boon  to  industrial  develop- 
ment m  West  Virginia  and  other  coal-rich 
areas  of  Appalachia. 

ProdULtlon  of  bricks  began  about  three 
weeks  ago  at  the  Morgantown  Ordinance 
Works  where  a  pilot  plant  has  been  estab- 
lished. The  process  Is  still  In  the  experimental 
stage  as  the  workera  "get  used  to  the  press, 
and  as  we  begin  to  feel  our  way  through,"  ac- 
cording to  researcher  Harry  E.  Shafer.  Jr. 


Originally  scheduled  for  last  June,  produc- 
tion was  delayed  for  almost  six  months  await- 
ing the  arrival  of  the  hydraulic  press  to 
produce  the  bricks.  The  press,  capable  of 
turning  out  3,000  bricks  per  hour,  arrived  In 
November.  Several  safety  features  were  added 
to  the  mechanism  after  It  arrived,  thus  de- 
laying Its  operation  until  three  weeks  ago. 

The  press,  with  Its  hydraulic  system,  is  the 
ftrst  of  its  kind  to  be  used  in  the  United 
States.  "This  press  has  been  manufactured  In 
Switzerland  and  a  few  other  places  for  the 
production  of  refractory  brick— high  tem- 
perature brick- but  we've  never  had  one  In 
the  United  States  before,"  Shafer  explained. 

The  new  $70,000  machine,  about  as  large  as 
half  a  railroad  car.  U  equipped  bo  produce  fly- 
ash brick  or  blocks,  and  paver  tile  for  side- 
walks and  patios.  This  type  of  tile  has  been 
used  to  adorn  parts  of  the  exterior  of  the 
new   WVU   Mountalnlalr   student   activities 

center.  ,  . 

The  other  machinery  includes  a  mixer  and 
kilns  for  firing  bricks.  Total  cost  of  the 
equipment  U  about  $180,000  according  to 
an  estimate  by  Kenneth  K.  Humphreys,  cost 
engineer  for  the  Coal  Research  Bureau. 

E.  R.  Zelnick,  Fairmont  contractor,  de- 
signed the  layout  of  the  plant  and  fabricated 
some  of   the  other  equipment. 

The  patented  research,  believed  to  be  the 
only  project  conducted  in  the  world  on  this 
particular  utilization  of  flyash,  is  being 
funded  with  a  $466,500  contract  from  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Coal  Research. 

Chemist  Charles  F.  Cockrell  said  the  re- 
search would  be  of  great  service  to  industries 
in  determining  the  feasibility  of  large-scale 
production  of  the  bricks  from  flyash. 

If  the  pilot  project  is  successful.  Interested 
firms  can  take  the  initiative  and  organize 
their  own  plants,  he  observed.  The  Coal  Re- 
search Bureau  doesn't  plan  to  produce  the 
bricks  on  a  commercial  scale. 

Although  the  popularly  used  clay  Involves 
a  simpler  and  somewhat  cheaper  method  of 
making  brick  than  flyash.  the  latter  has 
many  advantages  and  the  final  flyash  product 
would  have  a  similar  market  value  to  clay 
brick. 

Because  clay  has  to  be  mined  In  some 
areas,  the  cost  per  ton  varies.  Flyash,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  have  a  relatively  stable 
price  because  the  process  of  obtaining  It 
doesn't  vary. 

Flyash  brick  involves  a  more  automated 
type  of  production  thereby  reqiUrlng  less 
laborers.  The  bulk  density  of  flyash  brick  Is 
also  about  30  per  cent  less  than  clay,  result- 
ing m  significant  savings  In  transportation 
and  erection  costs. 

And  the  experimental  brick  could  cut  fuel 
costs  by  one  to  two  cents  per  million  BTU 
for  utUltles. 

Most  brick  is  produced  In  areas  where 
urban  growth  Is  minimal  and  clay  deposits 
are  abundant.  Flyash,  on  the  other  hand, 
could  be  produced  In  either  metropoUtan  or 
rural  areas,  depending  on  where  the  coal  Is 
burned. 

Cockrell  said  a  large  number  of  inquiries 
from  throughout  the  world  have  been  re- 
ceived and  some  large  brick  companies  are 
very  Interested  In  cooperating  with  the  ex- 
perimental operations. 

"Although  some  of  the  clay  brick  com- 
panies feel  that  this  new  method.  If  feasible, 
could  prove  a  threat,"  Cockrell  said,  "we  feel 
that  it  wUl  help  the  clay  brick  Industry 
rather  than  compete  with  It.  The  flyash  brick 
would  expand  and  complement  their  range 
of  selection  rather  than  be  a  hindrance." 


ELIMINATION  OF  RESERVE 
REQUIREMENTS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  989.  H.R.  14743. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Chair  lays  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  unfinished  business,  which  the 
clerk  will  state. 

The  Bill  Clerk.  A  bUl  (H.R.  14743)  to 
eliminate  the  reserve  requirements  for 
Federal  Reserve  notes  and  for  U.S.  notes 
and  Treasury  notes  of  1890. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  its 
consideration. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quoriun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUl  call  the  roU. 

The  bin  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  speak  for 
10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  Is  closed. 


PROPOSED  EXEMPTION  FROM  JU- 
RISDICTION OF  THE  FEDERAL 
POWER  COMMISSION  OF  INVES- 
TOR-OWNED UTILITIES  INTRA- 
STATE IN  CHARACTER  AND  REA'S 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  noted 
In  the  Washington  Post  this  morning  an 
article  entitled  "Senator  Pushes  Bill  To 
Exempt  Utilities,"  which  discusses  the 
fact  that  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee,  Senator  Magnu- 
soN,  lias  called  a  meeting  of  his  com- 
mittee for  tomorrow.  March  14,  for  the 
announced  purpose  of  taking  up.  among 
other  pending  bills,  the  measure.  S.  1365, 
introduced  by  Senator  Smathers  and  my- 
self on  March  27,  1967.  to  exempt  inves- 
tor-owned utilities  which  are  tnily  intra- 
state in  character  and  REA  associations 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
article  published  in  the  Washington  Post 
to  which  I  refer. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senator  Pushes  Bnx  To  Exempt  UTiLrriES 
(By  George  Lardner,  Jr.) 

Backstage  prodding  by  Sen.  Spessard  L. 
Holland  (D-Fla.)  has  put  new  life  In  a  bill 
that  would  wipe  out  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion jurisdiction  over  some  of  the  Nation's 
biggest  utilities. 

The  blil.  drafted  largely  by  former  White 
House  aide  Myer  Feldman,  Is  tailor-made  for 
the  Florida  Power  &  Light  Co.  But  FPC  offi- 
cials fear  It  could  pave  the  way  for  massive 
exemptions  from  Federal  regulation. 

The  Senate  Conunerce  Committee  abruptly 


decided  this  week  to  take  up  the  biU  Thurs- 
day in  executive  session. 

Holland  Is  said  to  be  optimistic  of  winning 
as  many  as  12  votes  on  the  18-member  com- 
mittee. 

The  bill  would  remove  FPC  Jurisdiction 
over  utilities  whose  facilities  are  wholly  with- 
in one  State  and  that  obtain  out-of-state 
power  only  for  "emergency"  purposes  through 
intermediary  corporations. 

At  hearings  before  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  last  year,  FPC  Chairman  Lee  C. 
White  warned  that  the  measure  could  Inhibit 
development  of  Interstate  power  networks 
needed  to  protect  the  public  against  "cascad- 
ing power  failures." 

The  utilities.  White  said,  would  be  encour- 
aged to  restrict  their  interstate  trantmisslon 
ties  in  an  effort  to  escape  FPC  regulation  of 
wholesale  power  rates  and  utility  accounting. 
A  broader  bill  that  would  have  exempted 
more  than  50  of  the  Nation's  180  major  elec- 
tric utilities  was  beaten  down  in  the  Com- 
merce Committee  in  1965  by  a  vote  of  9  to  8. 
Among  the  votes  Holland  is  counting  on 
this  time  Is  that  of  Sen.  A.  S.  (Mike)  Mon- 
roney  (D-Okla),  who  voted  against  the  1965 
measure. 

The  Nation's  seventh  largest  utility.  Flor- 
ida Power  &  Light  has  been  fighting  FPC 
Jurisdiction  for  years.  The  FPC  voted  to  as- 
sert its  authority  last  year  In  a  narrow  3-2 
decision,  but  FP&L  appealed  to  the  courts. 
Just  yesterday  the  Fifth  U.S.  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  m  New  Orleans  set  the  case  down 
for  a  hearing  May  7. 

Co-sponsored  In  the  Senate  by  Holland  and 
Sen.  George  A.  Smathers  (D-Fla.),  the  bill 
would  snatch  the  dispute  out  of  the  Court's 
hands. 

According  to  FPC  statistics  Just  compiled. 
Florida  Power  &  Light  charges  its  customers 
$14.7  million  more  in  1966  than  the  six  per 
cent  return  generally  considered  reasonable. 
The  legislation  being  pushed  by  Holland 
was  initially  drafted  last  year  by  Feldman,  a 
onetime  aide  to  President  Kennedy  now  in 
private  practice,  for  Florida  Power  &  Light 
President  Robert  H.  Flte. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  since 
the  Post  article  does  not  fairly  cover  the 
bill,  and  the  present  situation   in   the 
committee,  I  feel  that  I  should  make 
brief  remarks  on  the  subject  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate  and  of  the  pub- 
lic generally.  In  the  first  place,  the  Post 
article  makes  no  reference  whatever  to 
the  fact  that  our  bill,  if  enacted,  would 
not    only    exempt    intrastate    investor- 
owned  utilities  from  FPC  jurisdiction, 
but  would  also  exempt  all  REA  systems 
from     FPC     jurisdiction.     That     many 
REA's  are  suspicious  of  the  ambition  of 
FPC  Is  best  shown  by  the  fact  that  many 
REA's    are    supporting    this    bill.    The 
record  of  hearings  in  this  matter  shows 
clearly  that  all  REA's  in  our  own  State 
of  Florida  are  supporting  the  bill,  and 
the  record  of  prior  hearings  shows  that 
the  REA's  of  Ohio  were  supporting  an 
exemption  bill  that  reached  even  further 
in  its  exemption  provisions.  The  Senate 
has  heretofore  passed  a  bill  exempting 
REA's  but  the  House  has  taken  no  ac- 
tion on  that  bill. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  REA's  and 
the  affected  investor-owned  utilities  who 
are  similarly  afifected  by  the  well-known 
ambition  of  FPC  to  control  all  of  the 
power  systems  of  the  Nation  should  be 
exempted  by  the  same  legislation  and 
should  make  common  cause  in  the  fight 
to  prevent  FPC  from  extending  its  juris- 
diction far  beyond  that  contemplated  by 
the  sponsors  of  the  FPC  legislation  as 
shown  by  the  reports  of  the  ccmm'.ttees 
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of  both  Houses  at  the  time  of  the  passage 
of  the  Federal  Power  Act  of  1935  and  by 
the  expressions  In  the  floor  debates. 

The  fact  Is  that  our  legislation,  S.  1365. 
besides  exempting  all  REAs.  would  ex- 
empt at  the  most,  insofar  as  we  have  been 
able  to  discover,  only  11  privately  owned 
public  utilities  as  follows :  One  in  Florida 
at  this  time,  and  another  in  Florida  when 
it  ceases  furnishing  temporary  power  to 
Florida  Power  Corp  .  which  is  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  FPC  but  needs  additional 
power  at  this  time.  To  these  two  com- 
panies will  be  added  a  small  company  at 
Savannah,   another   small   company   in 
Illinois,  another  small  company  in  Colo- 
rado, and  six  companies  in  Texas,  who 
have  steadfastly  refused  to  extend  their 
lines  across  the  States  boundaries  but 
who  might  be  under  the  jurisdiction  now 
claimed  by  FPC  if  a  large  REA  operation 
now  linked  with  the  Texas  utilities  for 
the  purpose  of  assuring  dependable  serv- 
ice to  all  Texas  users  should  extend  Its 
lines  across  the  State  boundaries,  as  it  is 
reported  it  intends  to  do.  The  thrust  of 
S.  1365,  insofar  as  privately  owned  util- 
ities are  cbricerned.  is  to  prevent  their 
being  brought  summarily  under  FPC  jur- 
isdiction,  under   what   we   regard   as   a 
completely    mistaken    interpretation    of 
the  law  by  a  majority  of  FPC.  under  a 
3-to-2  decision,  simply  because  they  have 
connected    their    system    with    another 
which  does  extend  its  lines  across  the 
State  boundary — such  connection  being 
always  for  the  sole  purpose  of  assuring 
reliability  of  service  in  case  of  emergency. 
The  article  refers  to  the  fact  that  legis- 
lation is  now  pending  in  the  courts  to 
challenge  the  3-to-2  decision  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  tj  assert  juris- 
diction over  the  Florida  Power  L  Light 
Co.  simply  because  it  has  made  a  reliabil- 
ity connection  with  Florida  Power  Corp. 
The  record  of  the  hearing  shows  clearly 
that  the  Florida  Power  Si  Light  has,  for 
the  purpose  of  assuring  service  to  Florida 
consumers,  connected  Its  system  with  the 
other    larger    electric    systems    in    the 
peninsula  of  Florida,  including  Tampa 
Hectric  Co..   the  municipal  systems  of 
Jacksonville  and  Orlando,  and  the  Flor- 
ida Power  Corp. — the  only  one  of  the  five 
which  has  a  connection  extending  across 
the  Georgia  line.  The  record  makes  It 
perfectly  clear  that  the  connections  men- 
tioned between  the  five  systems  are  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  assuring  reliable  serv- 
ice and  that  there  is  no  contract  between 
connecting  systems  for  the  regular  pur- 
chase or  sale  of  power. 

A  series  of  bills  which  we  have  filed  on 
the  subject  extends  over  the  Ipst  several 
years,  the  first  in  1964.  long  preceded  the 
3  to  2  decision  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  Furthermore,  we  strontrly 
support  the  sound  opinions  of  two  mi- 
nority members  of  FPC  who  make  it  very 
clear  that  FPC  has  no  jurisdiction  what- 
ever over  Florida  Power  &  Light. 

Since  the  article  seems  to  imply  that 
there  has  been  some  "backstage"  ma- 
neuvering in  this  matter  and  that  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  "abruptly" 
decided  this  week  to  uke  up  the  bill.  I 
want  to  make  It  completely  clear  that 
that  Is  not  the  case  and  that  on  October 
2.  1967.  Senator  Smathers  and  I  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  all  members  of  the 
Commerce  Committee  requesting  a  hear- 


ing by  the  committee  in  executive  session 
at  an  early  date  and  requesting  the  sup- 
port of  all  members  of  the  Commerce 
Committee.  In  order  that  there  be  no 
misunderstanding  of  our  approach  to  the 
members  of  the  committee  on  an  equal 
basis  to  obtain  executive  consideration 
of  our  bill,  to  which  we  are  entitled,  and 
with  the  hope  of  having  it  reported  to 
the  full  Senate.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  there  be  included  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks a  copy  of  the  letter  by  Senator 
Smathers  and  myself  which  was  sent  to 
all  members  of  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee on  October  2.  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

VS.    SlNATT. 
COMMITTEC  ON  APPRDPRIATIOMS. 

Washington.  DC  .  October  2.  1967. 
Hon  Waheen  G  MACNUstiN, 
Chairman.  Senate  Commerce  Committee, 
Washington.  DC 
Dkar  Mb  Chaikmah:  On  March  27.  19«7. 
we  introduced  S  1365.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  Power  Act  with  respect  to  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 
This  legislation.  If  enacted,  would  remove 
from  FPC  Jurisdiction  all  REA's  and  those 
few  public  utilities  whose  facilities  are  sit- 
uated In  a  single  state  and  are  not  used  to 
transmit  or  receive  electric  energy  by  direct 
connection  from  or  to  any  other  state  or  by 
indirect  connection,  from  or  to  any  other 
state  except  for  temporary  or  emergency  pur- 
poses. All  of  the  Florida  REA's  support  this 
legislation. 

In  the  last  Congress  we  introduced  S.  218 
In  which  we  were  joined  by  the  two  Sena- 
tors from  North  Carolina.  Senators  Ervln  and 
Jordan  This  bill  failed  to  receive  favorable 
action  by  the  Commerce  Committee  by  the 
n.irrow  vote  of  9-8.  apparently  because  the 
Committee  believed  that  the  proposed  ex- 
emption of  Investor-owned  public  utilities 
was  too  broad.  In  an  effort  to  overcome  the 
Commltue  objections  to  S.  218.  we  redrafted 
the  legislation  and  Introduced  it  as  S.  1385. 
In  order  to  readily  see  the  difference  between 
the  bill  as  introduced  in  the  89th  Congress 
(S  218)  and  S.  1365  of  this  Congress,  we 
enclose  a  comparative  analysis  of  the  two 
bills  for  your  ready  reference. 

We  are  also  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  hear- 
ings held  in  June  of  this  year  and  would  ap- 
preciate your  reading  our  testimony  ap- 
pearing on  pages  8-26.  Inclusive,  as  we  be- 
lieve this  will  furnish  you  the  background 
with  regard  to  this  most  important  matter. 

During  the  course  of  the  hearings,  it  de- 
veloped that  some  concern  was  expressed  as 
to  the  meaning  or  Intent  of  the  word  tem- 
porary" Alter  discussing  this  matter  In 
great  detail.  It  is  our  conclusion  that  the 
word  "temporary"  should  t>e  stricken  from 
the  bill  by  amendment,  and  we  would  con- 
cur in  such  action. 

We  point  out  further  that  there  are  five 
mijor  power  facilities  on  the  peninsula  of 
Florida,  namely.  The  Florida  Power  and 
Light  Company.  Tampa  Electric  Company. 
Florida  Power  Corporation,  and  two  munic- 
ipal faclKtIef.  the  Orlando  Utilities  Com- 
mission and  the  City  of  Jacltsonvllle.  which 
are  interconnected  to  provide  more  reliable 
service  to  the  communities  which  they  serve. 
One  of  these  companies,  the  Florida  Power 
Corporation,  receives  power,  although  in  a 
limited  .imount.  from  the  Georgia  Power 
Company  across  the  state  line.  Therefore,  this 
Company  wuuld  not  be  exempr  under  S. 
1365.  The  other  four  systems,  while  inter- 
connected with  the  Florida  Power  Corpora- 
tion at  far  distant  points  from  the  state 
line,  are  completely  Intrastate  In  nature, 
having  no  direct  Interstate  connections  and 
U  has  not  been  shown  that  any  power  orig- 


inating or  generated  outside  of  the  State  of 
Florida    actually    gets    Into    the    systems   of 
these  solely   Intrastate  systems    The  clo-est 
Interconnection  with  Florida  Power  Corpora- 
tion Is  180  miles  from  the  Georgia  line  (see 
page    17.    line    14   of    hearing).   The   Florida 
Power  and  Light  Company  has  lnt?rconnec- 
tlon*    with    the    Florida   Power    Corporation 
for   emergency    purposes    only    to    m.ilntaln 
reliability   of   service    to   Its   customers    and 
h.is    no   direct    connection   with    any    power 
company  acro5S  the  st.ite  line    In  Us  entire 
interchange  of  power  It  acquires  less  than 
',    of    1';    of    their   entire   power    'p»(?e   72. 
line  28  of  the  hearings).  The  Tampa  Electric 
Company  has  no  direct  Interstate  connection 
but    Is    connected    with    the    Florida    Power 
Corporation  at  this  time  for  both  temporary 
and  emergency  purposes  Therefore,  if  S   1365 
is  amended  deleting  the  word   "temporary" 
Tampa  Electric  Company  although  only  con- 
nected ut  a  point  far  distant  from  the  state 
line  with  the  Florida  Power  Corporation  and 
thus  Indirectly  connected  with   the  Georgia 
Power  Company,  would  not  be  exempt  un- 
der S    1365  until  .-urh  time  as  it  may  qualify 
by    terminating   Its   temporary   exchange   of 
power  with  Florida  Power  Corporation.  The 
Orlando  Utilities  Commission  and   the  City 
of    J.icltsonvllle    have    connections    for    re- 
llabllltv  purposes  only  with  the  Florida  Pow- 
er and  Light  Company  and  the  Florida  Pow- 
er Corporation. 

We  .ire  writlr^)?  to  you  .u  this  time  since 
It  Is  our  Intention  to  ask  that  the  bill,  S. 
1385  be  con-'ldered  In  executive  session  of 
the  C:>mmerce  Committee  at  an  early  date 
at  which  time  we  would  appreciate  your  sup- 
port Consideration  of  this  bill  Is  most  Im- 
portint  In  view  of  the  3-2  decision.  earUer 
this  vear.  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
holding  that  the  Florida  Power  and.  Light 
Compinv  Is  wthln  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  The  two  dis- 
senting members  of  the  Commission  strong- 
ly asserted  their  view  that  FPC  has  no 
Jurl'dlcrlon  over  the  Florida  Power  and 
Light  Company  under  the  admitted  facts  and 
that  the  derision  of  the  3  majority  members 
of  the  Commission  is  legislation  rither  than 
regulation  (see  page  18.  lines  9-14  of  hear- 
lni?s) . 

In  closing,  we  refer  to  the  statement  on 
page  61.  line  26  and  following  of  the  record 
that,  besides  the  two  companies  In  Florida 
which  would  be  affected  by  this  bill,  only 
three  other  small  companies  would  now  be 
affected  by  It.  In  addition,  six  companies  in 
Texas,  now  Interconnected,  would  come  un- 
der the  bill  If  any  of  them  or  a  connecting 
system  should  establish  a  connection  across 
the  state  line  (page  73.  line  37  of  the  record). 
We  do  not  believe  that  the  creeping  in- 
crease of  Jurisdiction  now  attempted  by  a 
bare  majority  of  FPC.  without  legislation  to 
change  the  clear  Intent  of  Congress,  will 
meet  with   your  approval 

With  kind  personal  regards,  we  remain 
Yours  faithfully, 

Spcssard  L    Holland, 
George  A    Smathers, 

U.S.  Senaton. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
perfectly  willing  to  strongly  urge  passage 
of  our  bill  on  the  Senate  floor  by  the  full 
Senate  and  we  think  the  public  is  en- 
titled to  hear  the  debate.  We  feel  that 
our  bill  Is  a  just  approach  to  the  prob- 
lems mentioned  and  that  It  will  give  a 
chance  for  us  on  the  Senate  floor  to  de- 
scribe the  attempts  by  FPC  to  seize  by 
regulatory  action  jurisdiction  which  it 
was  never  given  by  the  Congress  and 
which  It  should  not  be  allowed  to  exer- 

We  also  intend  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  and  the  public  the  fact 
that  the  FPC  has  been  surreptitiously 
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''^^..n^?.?^^^Hn?.  n?its  Sff  hSw  it  co-sponsored  in   the  Senate  by  Holland  overcharged    its    customers    $14,778,000. 

unreported  meetings  of  Its  staff  hw^^^  and  sen.  George  A.  Smathers  (D-Fla.».  the  ^     igee     it    overcharged-or     "differ- 

can  af"V"JSlwiS,infhe  States  »'*"  ^°""*  ''"'''''  ''''  '''"P"'*  °"*  °'  '*'"  enced"-its  customers  out  of  $18,987,000, 

distribution  systems  within   the  States  court's  hands.  Another  member  of  the   $10   milUon 

of  the  Nation.  The  f axrt  is  that  In  a  secret  According  to  FPC  statistics  just  compiled.  eju^J'^asHSistin  Lighting  &  Power   It 

memorandum,  of  which  we  have  a  copy,  piorida  Power  &  Light  charged  its  customers  c  ub  was  "o^^wn  i^ignung  k  r^^^^       it 

the  purpose  of  a  meeting  of  the  FPC  staff  eu.7  million  more  in  1966  than  the  six  per  ^ifJ'^.l^^^^^lt^^fZ^^^n^^^^ 

with  others  was.  and  I  quote  from  that  cent  return  generally  considered  reasonable.  1365.  With  a  rate  of  return  of  10.53  per- 

memorandum,  "to  build  a  Federal  capa-  The  legislation  being  pushed  by  Holland  cent,  with  a  return  on  common  stock 

hilltv  to  administer  electric  and  gas  rates  was  initially  drafted  last  year  by  Feldman,  a  equity  of   16  percent  in   1966.  Houston 

Hnim  i^  retail  level  '•  It  is  high  time  that  onetime  aide  to  President  Kennedy  now  In  Lighting  &  Power  overcharged  its  CUS- 

fhr^^ngrSs    rebuffed    this    effort    and  private  practice,  for  Florida  Power  &  Light  t^^ers  $21,428,000. 

sfrSilar  efforts  by  Some  othir  Sator?  ^-^'^-^  ««''•'« »  ^^^                          ^^  Here  are  the  other  12  utilities  which 

agencies  who  extend  their  power  by  reg-  Mr.    METCALF.    Mr.    President,    the  overcharged  their  customers  more  than 

ulations   and   regulatory   practices.   We  article  refers  to  the  meeting  tomorrow  at  $10  million  in  1965  and  again  in  1966: 

shall  welcome  the  opportunity  to  discuss  which  the  Committee  on  Commerce  is  /see 

this  subject,  both  specifically  as  Involved  scheduled  to  consider  S.  1365,  a  utility-  overcharge 

in  this  case  and  in  general,  if  the  com-  sponsored   bill  to  permit  a  number  of  commonwealth  Edison,  Illinois-  $42. 827.  coo 

mlttee  reports  the  bill  to  the  Senate  for  major  electric  utilities  to  escape  from  the     Detroit  Edison 23, 320, 000 

debate  and  we  strongly  hope  the  Com-  little  Federal  Power  Commission  regula-  consumers  Power,  Michigan... .    16,723,000 

merce  Committee  will  see  fit  to  make  a  tion  to  which  they  are  now  subject.  p!?inf  sTrvicV'ElecVrli'&'GaV    '^"^""'^ 

favorable  report  upon  our  legislation.  The  annual  statistics  published  by  the  ^^'^^J^^  Jersey                                 I5  409  000 

^^__^^_  FPC,   compiled    from    the   utilities'    own     ^u^hern  CallYo'rnVa'Edlson 15,057,000 

reports,    show    that    the    profits    of    the  pacific  Gas  &  Electric,  California     14,  408.  000 

COMMERCE    COMMITTEE    SHOULD  power  industry  are  already  exorbitant,     phiiudeipuia  Electric 13.032,000 

BURY  S.  1365  TOMORROW,  MARCH  Average  rate  of  return  of  the  power  com-     Virginia  Electric  &  Power 12, 138,  ooo 

14  panies  rose  from  7.08  percent  In  1962  to     Duke  Power,  North  Carolina 11.  004,  000 

Mr.    METTCALP.    Mr.    President,    the  ''''*  P^-'^f  ?"  ^?,ff  =  ^.f  f^omTl  oe°r"  ^Po::^::"^:::::::^":     lo;309:o^ 

WnQhinirtnn  Pn<;f   this  mornins    March  common  stock  equity  rose  from  11 .3  per- 

Ja    1968    has  PubliSledTna^^^^^  cent  in  1962  to  12.8  percent  in  1966.  The  five  companies  which  joined  the 

titled  "Senator  Pushes  Bill  To  Exempt  The  ineffectiveness   of   public   utUity  $10  million  club  in  1966  were: 

Utilities."  which  I  ask  unanimous  con-  regulation  was  recognized  in  the  Presl-  Cleveland    Electric    luuminat- 

sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  In  the  denfs  Economic  Report  last  month.  It        i„g                      *!?anln^ 

states:  Texas  Power  &  Light 11.904.  000 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  The  comparison  between  price  changes  and  ^-^f-^^f^^^.f  ^^'^l"^,^^^^^^^^           n!  267,- 000 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  unit  labor  costs  suggests,  however  that  pub-  ^^^^  '^^^/l^;^^^  ^-       i^^'^"^--                 ^ 

,   ,j  uc  utilities  have  not  passed  the  full  benefit     oeorgia  i-uwer 

as  louows.           „       ^    ^    „_  TT^ .0  of  improved  productivity  on  to  their  custom-  Because  Utility  taxes  in  their  entirety 

SENATOR  PUSHES  BILL  To  EXEMPT  UxiLrTiEs  ,^    ^,,^^^^^  ,^,,,  ^^^l^Kr'''  "^"^  Z  are  collected  from  customers,  these  170 

(By  George  Lardner.  Jr.)  of    output    have    undoubtedly    risen,    their  j          collected      an       additional 

Backstage   prodding   by   Sen.   Spessard   L.  profits  have  Increased  at  an  exceptional  rate.  l^^^^Jl^f  taxes  on  the  overcharge    For 

wr^iinnrt   <n  CTa  )  has  nut  new  life  In  a  bill  In  fact,  the  two  utilities  sectors  are  the  only  amount  as  taxes  on  ine  overcnarge.  ror 

ma    wSu  ?  5pe  oSt  Fte^eraTpoie^  Coi^is-  ones  in  Table  18  for  which  profits  as  a  share  every  dollar  of  additional  revenue  grant- 

sfon  7urUdlc7lorover  some  of  the  Nation's  of  corporate  output  Increased  from  1947  to  ed  a  Utility.  $1.92  has  to  be  collected    in 

biggest  utiuties  1966.  These  are,  of  course,  regulated  Indus-  order  for  the  Utility  to  have  $1  clear  after 

The  bill,  drafted  largely  by  former  White  tries,  substantially  protected  from  competi-  payment  of  Federal  income  tax,  at  the 
House  aide  Myer  Feldman,  Is  tailor-made  for  tlon.  48-percent  rate.  So  the  utilities  actually 
the  Florida  Power  &  Ught  Co.  But  FPC  offl-  when  I  testified  last  year  in  opposi-  collected  192  percent  of  the  $696  million, 
ciais  fear  It  could  pave  the  way  for  massive  ^g^  j  ^.^jj^^j  attention  to  the  a  total  of  $1.33  billion  more  than  they 
"^eStl'c'Li^eComXeTabr  annual  overcharges  of  various  major  would  have  collected  at  a  reasonable  6- 
ue^TdedThts'^w^eenTaL'^upre  blu^S^^  electric  Utilities.  Fourteen  companies  percent  rate  of  '"eturf-g. 5-percent  re- 
day  m  executive  session,  each  overcharged  their  customers  more  turn  on  common  equity— level.  That  Is 

Holland  Is  said  to  be  optimistic  of  winning  than  $10  milUon  1965.  $150  million  more  than  their  1965  over- 

as  many  as  12  votes  on  the  18-member  com-  gy  overcharge,  I  refer  to  the  difference  charge.  The  Federal  Government  would 

mlttee.  between  what  the  companies  actually  have  been  deprived  of  some  $642  million 

The  biu  would  remove  FPC  jurisdiction  parned  and  what  they  would  have  earned  in   taxes,   but  utUity   consumers  would 

over  utilities  whose  facilities  are  wholly  with-  6-Dercent  rate  of  return,  which,  be-  have  been  able  to  keep  well  over  a  billion 

'^::';o^^ror^eLllenc?^P^,^^^^^^  ci^e  S?Th?low''-3.9 'percent  on' the  doUars  in  their  pockets  had  regulation 

fntermerary  cor^Sons."^    "^  average-cost   of    interest    on    utilities'  been  effective^  Or.  some  of  that  revenue 

At  hearings  before  the  Senate  Commerce  long-term  debt,  provides  an  adequate  re-  lost  by  the  Federal  Govenunent  could 

Committee  last  year,  FPC  Chau-man  Lee  C.  turn   of   approximately   9.5   percent  on  have  been  used  to  meet  the  needs  of 

White  warned  that  the  measure  could  inhibit  common  stock  equity.  hard-pressed    State    and    local    govern- 

development  of  InterBtate   power  networks  j  j^^^^  ^^^  received  from  the  Federal  ments. 

needed  to  protect  the  pubUc  against- cascad-  p^^,^^.  commission,  in  response  to  my  I   do   not  believe   Congress  needs   to 

'"The  mu  ties '^ite  Bald  would  be  encour-  request,  the  company-by-company  over-  spend  any  time  making  utility  regi^- 

aglJ  to  r^trtci^eu  intrsrate  uan^^^^^^^  charge  figures  for  1966.  The  FPC  is  quite  tion  less  eff^tive.  which  would  be  the 

ties  m  an  effort  to  escape  FPC  regulation  circumspect  in  this  matter,  as  State  com-  case  if  S.  1365  became  law.  I  hope  the 

of  wholesale  power  rates  and  utility  account-  missions  rather  than  the  Federal  Com-  Senate  Committee   on   Commerce   pro- 

ing.  mission  establish  retaU  rates.  The  FPC  vides  a  decent  but  deep  burial  for  the 

A  broader  bill  that  would  have  exempted  ^^^^s  the  overcharge  the  "difference"  be-  bill  tomorrow, 

more  than  50  of  the  Nation's  180  major  eiec-  j^gg^  actual  earnings  and  earnings  at  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 

tric  utilities  was  ^^''^^^.^J'^J^^^^^Jf^'  an  assumed   6-percent  rate  of  return,  sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

TmoSTe\Ttes°^u\^ri8'cou^ttng'°on  Overcharge,  difference,  call  it  what  you  Record  the  tables  to  which  I  have  re- 

thfs  ttol  is  that  of  sen:  A.  s.  (Mike)  Mon-  wUl,  the  fact  is  that  the  number  of  com-  f erred.  They  show  the  operating  incoine 

roney  (t>-Okla.).  who  voted  against  the  1965  panies  which  "overcharged"  or  "differ-  at  the  published  rate  of  return,  the  rate 

measure.  enced"  tl'eir  customers  out  of  $10  million  of  return,  operating  income  at  an  as- 

The  Nations  seventh  largest  utility,  Florida  qj.  more  rose  from  14  in  1965  to  19  in  siuned  6-percent  rate  of  return,  and  the 

Power  &  Light  has  been  flghtmg  FPC  juris-  jggg  overcharge  of  each  major  utility, 

diction  for  years.  The  FPC  voted  to  Msert  ^     ^   ^^^    companies   was   Florida  There  being  no  objection,  the  material 

Ir^TXn^^LS  IZrZ^Vj^il  Power  &  Light.  That  company,  with  the  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

yesterday  the  Fifth  U.S.  Circuit  of  Appeals  m  assistance  of  a  former  member  of  the  as  follows: 
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CLASS  A  ELECTRIC  UTILITY  COMPANIES 
OOLL..  D.rERE.CE  BETWEEH  EARNINGS  AT  RATES  OF  RETURN  APPEARING  IN  THE  RATE  OF  RETURN  S«TI0N0,T„,,J6  EDITION  OF  STATISTICS  OF  ELECTRIC  UTILITIES  I.  TH. 

UNITED  STATES-PRIVATELV  OWNED  AND  AN  ASSUMED  6-PERCENT  RETURN 

{CMlMS  id  UMlMMdtl  


Slate  and  company 


Operating 
Optrating  income  at  published      income  at 
rate  ol  relutn  an  auumed 

. 6-p«fcenl  rate 

Amount        Rate  (percent) 


Overcharge 


Alabama: 

Alabani  Power  Co  

Southern  Electric  Generatin|  Co 
ArUona 

Arizona  Public  Service  Co.    . . 

Tucson  Gas  &  Electric  Co 
Arkansas: 

Arkansas-  Missouri  Power  Co ' 

Arkansas  Power  *  Light  Co'  .--  

California 

Pacilic  Gas  *  Electric  Co     .  

SanOiegoGas*  Electric  Co 

Southern  California  Edison  Co.' 

Colorado: 

Home  Light  i  Power  Co  

Public  Service  Co.  of  Colorodo 

Western  Colorado  Power  Co 

Connecticut:  .  . 

Connecticut  I  ighl  *  r'owei  Co - 

Hartford  Electric  LightCo 

United  Illuminating  Co  _-.- 

Delaware    Delmarva  Power  »  LigM  C0_- -... 

District  otColum»<o.'  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co.". 
Florida  .. 

FioridJ  Power  Corp 

Florrda  Power  &  Light  Co 

f.ulf  Power  Co  

Tampa  Electric  Co 

Georgia: 

Georgia  Power  Co       . 

Savannah  Electric  &  Power  Co. . . 
Idaho    Idaho  PoiMr  Co.'. 

IIIMOIS 

Csntiai  Illinois  Liihl  Co 
Cenva>  Illinois  f'uBiic  Service  Co 
Illinois  Povvei  Co 
Commonwealth  .  dison  ■ 
Centr.il  lliincts  i  lectiie  A  Gas 

"comnwnweaith  tilivjn  Co.  of  Indiana.  Inc 
lndiana-llenfjc»y  H-KtricCorp.. 
Imliana  »  Michigan  tIecIrK  Co'-. 
Indianapolis  "ower  »  Light  Co  ... 
Northern  Indiana  Public  Service  Co. 

Public  Service  Co.  ol  Inuiana.  Inc. 

Southern  Indiana  Gas  &  Lleetiic  Co. 

Interstate  Power  Co.i -■- 

Iowa  Electric  Light  &  Power  Co 

Iowa  Illinois  Gas  ii  ElKtric  Co.' 

Iowa  Power  4  LigttCo 

Iowa  Public  Service  Co.' 

lowd  Southern  Uti' ties  Co — 

Kansas 

Central  Kansas  Power  Co    . 

Kansas  Gas  *  Electric  Co 

Kansas  Power  »  Light  Co 

Western  Power  i  Gas  Co..  Inc.' -• 

Kentucky 

Electric  Energy.  Inc.'  ..   

KentuCKV  Power  Co 

Kentucky  Utilities  Co.' 

Louisville  Gas  k  Electric  Co 

Union  Light,  Heal  4  Power  Co 

Louisiana: 

Central  Louisiana  Electric  Co.,  ine 

Louisiana  Power  4  Light  Co — 

New  Orleans  Public  Service,  Ine 

Maine: 

Bangor  Hydroelectric  Co 

Central  Maine  Power  Co 

Maine  Public  Service  Co 

Maryland:  .      . 

BattiaiofoGas  &  Electric  Co 

MMrMPower  »  UUrt  Co.  o«  MMjIood... 

Potomac  Edison  Co 

Massachusetts: 

Boston  Ednon  Co 

BfOdilWi  Edison  Co. ^... 

Cambridto  Electric  Light  Co 

Cape  4  Vineyard  Electric  Co ■ 

Fall  River  Electric  Light  Co..... 

FitchburgGas  4  Electric  Light  Co. ■ 

Holyoke  Power  4  Electric  Co 

Holyeke  Water  Power  Co 

Massachusetts  Electric  Co 

MMtaup  Electric  Co.   . 

Now  Bodtoid  Gas  4  ElecirK  Co 

Now  EoflaMi  Power  Co. '  _^  .   v-- 

UtaMora  Massachusetts  Electric  Co 

Yankee  Atom*  Electric  Co 

Michigan: 

Consumers  Power  Cl 

Detroit  Hison  Co -  — 

EJBonSault  Electric  Co 

MKlii|anGas4  Electric  Co.   

Uppor  Peninsula  Generating  Co 

ttfttt  Peninsula  Power  Co 

Footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


»44.979 

8.620 

19, 2M 
7.0M 

1.705 
24.194 

IM.IM 
16. 3tl 
124.495 

640 

25.529 

698 

26,377 
15,844 
10.  785 
10.513 
39.318 

31.895 

63.665 

9.591 

19.234 

56.571 
5.096 
21.696 

10. 101 
21.730 
31.053 
143.204 
5.279 

5.224 
4.428 
3i.304 
17.375 
24. 447 
37.J3< 
5.139 

9.331 
8.521 
8.397 
8.172 
8.065 
3.707 

1.145 
12.238 
13.832 

6.595 

4.256 

6.280 

15.909 

15.443 

1.567 

8.393 
21,93* 
16.139 

2.599 
IS.  219 

1.300 

34.051 

524 

2.472 

5.589 

29.129 
2.284 
1.775 
1.396 
1.027 
928 
56 
2.243 

14.273 
2.333 
3.131 

19.117 
8.167 
2.146 

60.371 

80.366 

890 

902 

C42 

2.4IH 


7.05 

7.38 

5  67 
8.32 

6.91 
7.36 

6.64 
6.73 
6.83 

7.25 
7.53 
4.74 

7.39 
7.09 
7.96 
7.92 
6.49 

8.12 
8.55 
8.15 
9.06 

7.47 
7.38 
7.00 

9.10 
8.61 
9  24 
S  56 
9.  £6 

6.36 
3.73 
8  -.6 

10.04 
9.40 
8  59 
8.37 

7.61 
8.37 
9.34 
6.6S 
7.83 
8.93 

7.40 
7.74 
8.33 

3.05 

3.49 
8.30 
8  38 
9.41 
6.62 


3.10 
14.19 

7.41 
6.56 
6.16- 

7.65 
6.43 
5.98 

7.71 

7.75 
9.67 
8.12 
8.27 
9.63 
7.07 
6.20 
7.87 
5.6< 
5.77 
9.62 
7.40 
7.77 
L95 

130 
S.45 

9.63 

10.02 
3  65 
8.72 


J38.275 

7.012 

20,359 
5.088 

1.481 
9.728 

135.743 

14,598 

109.437 

530 
20.355 
883      . 

21.421 
13.401 

8.132 

7,961 
36.346 

23.564 
44.677 
73.056 
12,738 

45.415 
4.142 
18.b06 

6.662 

IS.  !S3 

20.155 

100.377 

3.279 

4.930 

7.129 
23.014 
10.3^ 
15.610 
26. 070 

3.684 

7,359 
6.136 
5.395 
8.C09 
6.180 
2.490 

928 
9.437 
9,959 
4.915 

7.316,.. 
4.538 

10,750 
9.847 
1.420 

5.668 
16.241 
6.824 

2,105 

13.928 

1.265 

26.703 
489 
2.482  . 
4,348 

22.540 

1.417 

1.312 

1.013 

640 

787 

54 

1,710 

15,077  . 

2,428 

1.952 

15.506 

6.309 

1.SS3 

43.647 

57,045 

S54 

540 

1.057 
1,652 


J6,704 
1,608 


Tai  on 
overcharge 


16,188 
1.384 


1.969 

224 
4.466 

14,408 

1,782 

15,057' 

110 
5,174 


4,955 
2.442 
2.652 
2.551 
2,971 

8  330 
18.987 
2.534 
6,496 


11 


156 

954 

3,089 


3.438 

6.606 

10.898 

42.827 

2.000 

293 

8.289 
6.991 
8.837 

11.267 
1.455 

1,971 

2.414 

3.002 

862 

1,885 
1,217 

216 
2,751 
3.872 
1.680 


1.742 

5,159 

5,595 

147 

2,724 
5.693 
9.314 

493 

1.290 
34 

7.348 
34 


1,241 

6,589 
866 
463 
333 
387 
140 
2 
533 


1,179 

3.611 

1.858 

292 

16.723 

23,320 

335 

362 


Overcharge 
and  tax 


J12.892 
2.992 
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1.117 

207 
4,122 

13,299 

1,645 

13.898 

102 
4,771 


4,574 
2,254 
2,448 
2,355 
2,742 

7.689 
17.525 
2.339 
5.996 

10. 296 

881 

2,851 

3.172 

6.097 

10.059 

39. 129 

1.346 

270 

7,651 
6.443 
8.157 
10.399 
1.341 

1.819 
2.228 
2.771 
796 
1.740 
1.123 

199 
2.539 
3,474 
1.551 


1.608 

4,762 

5,184 

136 

2.514 
5,255 
8.497 

455 

1,191 

31 

6.782 
31 


1.145 

6.082 
799 
427 
354 
357 
129 
2 
492 


I. on 

3.333 

1.715 
270 

15.435 

21.524 

309 

334 

690" 


3. 716 

431 
8.588 

27,707 

3,427 

28.955 

212 
9.950 


9.529 
4.696 

5.100 
4.906 
5.713 

16.019 

36.51.' 

4,873 

12.492 

21.452 

1.835 
5,94ii 

6.610 
12.'j7i 
20  Si' 
81.9t6 

3. 816 

563 

15.9" 
13.4.; 
16.99J 
21.666 

2.796 

3. 7»j 
4.642 
5.773 
1.6b<i 
3.62S 
2.34U 

J15 
5.290 
7,346 
3.23i 


3,350 

9.921 

10,759 

233 

5.233 
10.948 
17,811 

948 

2,481 

65 

14, 130 
65 


2.386 

12.671 
1.665 

890 
737 
744 
269 

1.025 


2.267 

6.944 

3,573 

562 

32.133 

44, 844 

644 

696 

"i,'433 


CLASS  AtLECTRIC  UTILITY  COMPANIES— Continued 
DOLLAR  DIFFERENCE  BETWeIn  EARNINGS  AT  RATES  OF  RETURN  APPEARING  IN  THE  RATE  OF  RETURN  SECTION  OF  THE  1966  EDITION  OF  STATISTICS  OF  ELECTRIC  UTILITIES  IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES— PRIVATELY  OWNED  AND  AN  ASSUMED  6  PERCENT  RHURN— Continued 

[Dollan  in  thousands] 


State  and  company 


Operating 
Operating  income  at  published      income  at 
rate  of  return  an  assumed 

— 6-percent  rate 

Amount       Rate  (percent) 


Overcharge 


Tax  on 
overcharge 


Minnesota: 

Minnesota  Power  4  Light  Co  .. 

Northern  Stales  Power  Co  ' 

Mississippi: 

Mississippi  Po*er  Co  

Mississippi  Power  4  LightCo... 
Missouri: 

Empire  District  Electric  Co.' 

Kansas  City  Power  4  Light  Co.'. 

Missouri  fdison  Co       

Missouri  Power  4  Light  Co 

Missouri  Public  Service  Co. 

Missouri  Utilities  Co     

St  Joseph  Light  4  Power  Co.... 

Union  Hectiic  Co'  , 

Montana:  Montana  Power  Co.' 
Nevada: 

Nevada  Po.ver  Co 

Sierra  Pacific  Power  Co.'. 
New  Haxpshire: 

ConcortI  '  lectric  Co 

oianitc  State  I  lectric  Co  

Public  Service  Co  of  Ne'v  Hampshire ' 

New  Jersey: 

Atlantic  City  Electric  Co      

Jersey  Central  Power  4  light  Co 

Nevy  Jersey  Power  4  Light  Co 

Public  Service  Electric  4  Gas  Co 

Rockland  Electric  Co 

Nevj  Mexico: 

New  Mexico  Electric  Servite  Co 

Public  Sarvice  Co  ol  New  Mexico 

New  York: 

Central  Hudson  Gas  4  Electric  Corp 

Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  New  York,  Inc 

Long  Island  Lighting  Co  .  

New  York  SUte  Electric  4  Gas  Corp 

Niagara  Mohawk  Power  Corp 

Orange  4  Rockland  Utilities,  Inc 

Rochester  Gas  4  Electric  Corp 

North  Carolina: 

Carolina  Power  4  Light  Co.' 

Duke  Power  Co.' 

Nantahala  Power  4  LightCo — 

Yadkin,  Inc i — 

r^orth  Dal<ota:  I 

Montar.a-Oakota  Utilities  Co.' . 

Otter  Tail  Power  Co  ' L 

Ohio:  I 

Cincinnati  Gas  4  Electric  Co — 

Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating  Co 

Columbus  4  Sojthern  Ohio  Electric  Co —     - 

Dayton  Power  4  LightCo. 

Ohk)  Edison  Co 

Ohk)PowerCo  -  - 

0*;iD  Valley  Hectric  Corp - 

Toledo  ':lison  Co 

Oklahoma: 

Oklahoma  Gas  4  Electric  Co.' 

Public  Service  Co.  of  Oklahoma 

Oregon: 

California-Pacific  Utilities  Co.' 

Pacific  Power  4  Light  Co.' 

Portland  General  Electric  Co 

Pennsylvania: 

Duquesne  Light  Co.. 

Metropolitan  Edison  Co 

Pennsylvania  Electric  Co' - 

Pennsylvania  Power  Co 

Pennsylvania  Power  4  Light  Co 

Philadelphia  Electric  Co 

Potomac  Edison  Co.  of  Pennsylvania 

Safe  Harbor  Water  Power  Corp 

United  Gas  Improvement  Co 

West  Penn  Power  Co 

Rhode  Island: 

Blackstone  Valley  Electric  Co 

Mewport  Electric  Corp 

South  Carolina:  South  Carolina  Electric  4  Gas  Co. 
South  Dakota : 

Black  Hills  Power  4  Light  Co.' 

Northwestern  Public  Service  Co 

Tennessee: 

Kingsport  Power  Co -- 

Tapoco,  Inc.' 

Texas: 

Central  Power  4  Light  C» 

Community  Publk:  Service  Co.' — 

Dallas  Power  4  Light  Co 

El  Paso  Electric  Co.' 

GultStates  Utilities  Co.' - 

Houston  Lighting  4  Power  Co 

Southwestern  Electric  Power  Co.' 

Southwestern  Electric  Service  Co 

Southwestern  Publk  Service  Co.' 

Texas  Electric  Service  Ce 

Texas  Power  4  LightCo 

West  Texas  Utilities  Co. 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


m 


y.  56t 

42. 502 

10.225 
13.750 

4.C94 

21.334 

861 

2.8i)5 

5.530 

1.034 

2.398 
47.989 
14.960 

6.410 
5.375 

303 

524 

10,293 

15.815 
21,845 

6,310 
88,210 

1.125 

1.083 
7.989 

8,760 
153,288 
34,715 
26.815 
57,722 

6.892 
13,022 

31.459 

64,236 

1.358 

1,125 

4.823 
5.883 

27. 423 
38, 492 
17,817 
18,287 
49.775 
41.622 
5.156 
14.844 

28. 525 
18,635 

1,548 
40,979 
18,453 

35,212 
18.657 
30. 928 

6,829 

39, 841 

65,888 

652 

962 

2,111 
25,755 

2,022 

6S3 

17,620 

2.032 
2,157 

891 
1,117 

21,888 

4,625 

20.488 

8.012 

34,456 

49,791 

16.  552 

1,007 

22,662 

31.532 

34, 301 

10. 162 


6  72 
8.26 

8.13 
7.77 

8.08 
7.27 
6.20 
6  67 
7.43 
5  92 
7.72 
7.  00 
11.33 

7.14 
7.03 

6.58 
7.97 
6.49 

7.04 
7.44 
6.83 

7.27 
7.17 

16.83 

9.03 

6.95 
5.29 
7.24 
7.23 
6.39 


10.35 
6,18 

7.33 
7.01 

8,85 

9.00 
7.27 
8.22 
8.96 
7.  S3 
4.09 
7,60 

8.75 
8.18 

7.22 
6.40 
6,12 

8.16 
7.29 
6.94 
7.87 
7.07 
7.48 
4.95 
4.93 
8.26 
8.11 

9.17 
7.76 
7.94 

6.58 
8.16 

7.11 
6,31 

9.49 
8,27 
8.22 
9.89 
8,16 
10.53 
9,00 
7,22 
7,72 
8,67 
9,19 
9,45 


J5.755 
30. 860 

7,545 
10.614 

3.040 

17.613 

833 

2.567 

4.464 

1.048  .. 

1.863 
40. 759 

7.919 

5.384 

4.587 

276 

395 

9,520 

13.476 

17.610 

5.545 

72.801 

941 

386 

D.309 

7,561 

173.843  .. 

28,787 

22.255 

54. 199 

5.401 
10, 855 

24.861 

43.232 

786 

1,092 

3.915 

5,035 

18.595 
25.660 
14,700 
13.348 
33.323 
31,312 
7,570  .. 
11,726 

19, 567 
13,671 

1,287 
38, 421 
18.091 

25, 835 
15,352 
26, 737 

5.207 
33. 787 
52, 855 
790  . 

1,171  . 

1,534 
19,059 

1,323 

512 

13,323 

1.854 
1,587 

752 
1.062 

13,840 

3.354 

14,951 

4.861 

25.331 

28. 363 

11.039 

837 

17,601 

21,832 

22,397 

6,451 


{809 

11,641 

2,679 
3,138 

1,053 
3,720 

n 

237 
1,066 


535 

7,229 
7.010 

1.026 
738 

26 
129 
772 

2.339 

4.234 

764 

15,409 

184 

597 
2,680 

1,198 


5.927 
4.560 
3.522 
1,490 
2,167 

6,597 

11,004 

571 

32 

877 
848 

8.827 
12.631 
3,116 
4,939 
16.452 
10.309 

"3;ii7'" 

8.957 
4,953 

261 

2.557 

361 

9.326 
3,305 
4.190 
1.621 
6.053 
13,032 


576 
6,695 

699 

150 
4,297 

177 

570 

139 

55 

8,048 
1,270 
5.537 
3.151 
9.125 

21.428 

5,513 

170 

5,060 

9.699 

11,904 
3.710 


J747 
10.745 

2,473 
2,895 

972 

3,434 

25 

265 

934 


Overcharge 
and  tax 


J1.556 
22.386 

5.152 
6.031 

2,025 

7,154 

52 

552 

2,050 


494 
.672 
.498 

947 
727 

24 
119 

713 


2,159 

3.508 

/05 

14,273 

170 

fc43 
2.474 

1,100 


5,971 
4,209 
3,251 
1.375 
2,000 

6.089 

10.157 

527 

30 

810 
783 

8.147 
11.843 

2,876 

4.559 
15.185 

9.515 

"'2,877'" 

8.267 
4,581 

241 

2.360 

333 

8.608 
3.051 
3.877 
1.4% 
5.587 
12,029 


532 
6,180 

645 

139 

3.966 

163 
526 

128 
51 

7.428 
1.172 
5.111 
2.908 
8,422 

19,778 

5,089 

157 

4.670 

8.951 

10,987 
3.424 


1.029 
13.901 
13.538 

1.973 
1,515 

50 

248 

1.485 

4.498 

8,142 

1.469 

29.632 

354 

1,340 
5,154 

2,304 


11,398 
8,769 
6,773 
2,865 
4,167 

12,636 

21,161 

1,098 

62 

1,637 
1,631 

16.974 
24.674 
5,992 
9,498 
31.637 
19.824 

"  5,'994 

17.224 
9,544 

502 

4,917 

694 

17,934 
6,356 
8,057 
3.117 
11.640 
25,061 


1,108 
12,875 

1.344 

289 

8,263 

340 
1,096 

267 
lOS 

15.476 

2,442 
10,648 

6,059 
17.547 
41.206 
10.602 
327 

9,730 
18.650 
22. 891 

7,134 
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OOUAR  OlFFERfNCE  BETWEEN  EARNINGS  AT  RATES  OF  RETURN  APPEARING  IN  THE  RATE  OF  RETURN  SECTION  OF  THE  1966  EDITION  OF  STATISTICS  OF  ELECTRIC  UTILITIES  IN  THE 
DOLLAR  OlFFlRinct  Oliwtw  ^^^^^^  STATES-PUIVAniV  OWNED  AND  AN  ASSUMED  6  J-ERCENT  RnURN-Cont,nu«J 


|Dol>in  in  thousands  | 


Stat*  and  company 


Operiling  income  at  published 
ijtt  ol  return 

Amount        Rata  (pcrctnt) 


Oparitint 

income  >t 

in  assumed 

6-ptrcent  rata 


Utah:  UtallPoww  »li|MCo'     . 

Vermont 

Central  Vermont  Public  Saivice  Cocp.*.... 

Citizens  Utilities  Co  ' 

Green  Mountain  Power  Corp.      . 
Virginia 

Old  Dominion  Power  Co  

Virginia  [tectrc  t  Pow«f  Co.!    ..   

Washington    Washington  Water  PowarOl*... 
West  Virginia 

Appalachian  Power  Co  I  

Uonongahela  Power  Co  > 

Whiwiint  Hectric  Co 
Wisconsin 

Consolidated  Water  Power  Co  

Like  Superior  District  Power  Co  i 

Wadison  Gas  A  Mectiic  Co 

Northern  Stale'  Power  Co 

Superni  Water   light  &  Power  Co  -   . 

Wisconsin  ( lecliic  Power  Co       

Wisconsin- Michigan  Power  Co.»- 

Wisconsin  Power  S  Light  Co 

Wisconsin  PubUc  Service  Corp  i 
Wyoming    Cheyenne  L'ghl   Fuel  *  Power  Co 
Hawaii  ~ 

Hawaiian  Eleclr«  Co    Inc  . 

Hilo  El«ctr.c  Light  Co.  Ltd 

Total 


nam 

3.041 
l.lll 
1.670 

433 
66.491 

14.  i?9 

37.636 

10.190 

1.212 

S19 

1.860 
2.724 
5.SM 

441 

28. 9'<t 

4.006 

12.782 

10.  M4 

510 

11.606 

1.246 


6  27 

6  39 

7  57 

6  94 

£.06 

7  34 

6  24 

7.  S3 
7.  SO 
6.15 

9  06 

7  10 
6  58 

6  63 

7  32 

6  86 
7.09 

7  80 
7.90 
6  43 

7.24 
6.59 


$11,075 

2.855 

8«1 

1.442 

429 
54.352 

14.047 

29.987 
8.711 
1. 112 

344 

1.571 

2.482 

5.020 

362 

25.  288 

3.388 

9.834 

8.038 

476 

9.611 
1.135 


Overcharge 


»10 

186 
230 
227 

4 

12.138 
551 

7.648 

2.178 

29 

175 

289 

241 

i31 

79 

3.639 

618 

2,947 

2.545 

34 

1.994 
110 


Tai  on 
ovetcharg* 


Overcharge 
and  la« 


W4< 

172 
212 
210 

4 

11.202 
509 

7.059 

2.010 

27 

162 

267 

222 

490 

73 

3.359 

570 

2.720 

2.349 

31 

1.841 
102 


H.558 

358 
442 

437 


23. 340 
1.060 

14.707 

4.188 

56 

337 
556 
463 

1.021 
152 
6.998 
1.188 
5.667 
4.894 
65 

3.835 
212 


696.451 


642.724 


1.339.175 


.  .1^  «,.-..i..  .-  »<.«.....  «iatot  «'0*"<  »•  «"•  companiOT'  electrical  operating  revenues  between  1964  and  1965. 

C^^'ZTnHl^^Zc^<»>  Mlinots  ElectrK  «  Gas  merged  .n  1966;  therefore,  figures         Also  operates  rn  other  States, 
e  i.ot  calculated  by  f  PC  lor  this  year   These  figures  are  protected  on  the  basis  of  the  rate  ol 

I  OVERCHARGE    OF    MAJOR    ELECTRIC    UTILITIES.     1965— Continued 

I  Dollars  in  thou«ands| 


Company 


Federal  Total 

Over-         tai  on  annual 

dMrgt         over-  reduction 

charge  available 


Alabama  Power  Co ..       *I"5« 

Appalachian  Power  Co  --        *• '* 

Aikansas-Missour  Power  C*. 


Arkansas  Power  &  Lfh-  Co. 
Atlantic  City  Electric  Co 


485 

5.237 
2.024 


Baltimore  Gjs  i  fleclric  Co...i •  M 

Bangor  Hydroelectric  Co      f'j 

Black  Hills  Power  &  Lnht  Co '~ 

Blackstone  Valley  Electric  Co.. »»" 

Boston  Edison  Co i *•*;' 

Brockton  Edison  Co I "J^ 

Cambridge  Electric  LifhtCo ?« 

Cape  &  Vineyard  Electric  Co „ ^l" 

Carolina  Power  &  Light  Co "-^ 

Central  Hudson  Gas  &  Electric  Coip. }■*» 

Central  Illinois  Electric  &  Gas  Co '• »« 

Central  Illinois  Light  Co '-^^ 

Central  Illinois  Public  Service  Co »•»"' 

Central  Kansas  Power  Co '•  ■•' 

Central  Louisiana  Electric  Co ^.  MS 

Central  Maine  Power  Co    '•"'• 

Central  Power  t  Light  Co '•  }f' 

Central  Vermont  Public  Service  Corp ''' 

Cheyenne  Light  Fuel  &  Power  Co J 

Cincinnati  Gas  &  Electric  Co '-"J^ 


Citizens  Utilities  Co 


442 


39.876 

357 

'..373 

42 

3.083 

14 

192 

13.948 

4.801 


Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating  Co 9-MJ 

ColumDus  4  Southern  Ohio  Electric  Co J-i?; 

Commonwealth  Edison  Co. .  

Commonwealth  Edison  Co.  ol  Indiana,  IRC 

Community  Public  Service  Co 

Concord  Electric  Co        

COMMCMUt  UfM  k  POWOf  Co 

COMWMft  ftaW  Co 

CoMoMaM  Watof  POwtr  Co , 

Consumers  Power  Co ., 

Dallas  Power  &  Light  Co 4 j--- 

Dayton  Power  &  Light  Co *jfl 

Delaware  Power  ilightCo ■yi'^ii 

Detroit  Edison  Co          .   TV  911 

Ouke  Power  Co i'il, 

OuQuesne  Light  Co , '-^^ 

Edison  Sault  Elcctr<Ce ,  ;J"j 

El  Paso  Electric  Co              f-f* 

Empire  District  Electric  Co '•  [J* 

Fall  River  Electric  Light  Co.    'j* 

Filchburg  Gas  «  Electric  Light  Co '* 

Florida  Power  Corp aria 

Georgia  Power  Co      '• ''; 

Granite  Stale  Electric  Co '' 

Green  Mounlair.  Power  Cof^., ''^ 

Gulf  Power  Co        'f*' 

Gult  States  Utilities  Co ••"'^ 

Hartford  Electric  Light  Co '•I* 


$6,973 

4.390 
448 

4.834 

1.868 

6.261 

343 

155 

637 

4.561 

640 

454 

286 

5.805 

983 

1.842 

2.606 

4.437 

1.031 

2.386 

1.0O4 

6.582 

108 

55 

7.069 

408 

8.901 

3.280 

36.806 

330 

1.267 

39 

2.846 

13 

177 

12.874 

4.431 

4.272 

1.880 

20.064 

11.298 

7.977 

279 


Company 


Federal  Total 

Over-         tat  on  annual 

charge        over-  reduction 

charge  available 


765 
1.039 

179 

135 

6.386 

9.026 

71 

160 
1.799 
8.005 
1.695 


S14.  528 
9.146 
933 
10.071 
3.892 
13.044 
715 
323 
1.327 
9.502 
1.333 
946 
596 
12.094 
2.048 
3.838 
5.429 
9.244 
2.148 
4.971 
2.092 
13.713 
225 
114 
14.728 
850 
18.544 
6.834 
76.682 
687 
2.640 
81 
5.929 
27 
369 
26.822 
9.232 
8.900 
3.918 
41.802 
23.539 
16.619 
581 
5.761 
2.165 
373 
281 
13.305 
18.805 
148 
333 
3.7« 
16.678 
3.531 


250 
405 
100 

22.737 
2.203 

10.442 


Hawaiian  Electric  Co  ,  Inc ^■'iM 

Hilo  Electric  Light  Co.  Ltd 

Holyoke  Water  Power  Co.  

Home  Light  &  Power  Co 

Houston  Lighting  &  Power  Co 

Idaho  Power  Co 

Illinois  Power  Co  c  c7i 

Indiana  &  Michigan  Electric  Co 6.SM 

Indianapolis  Power  &  Light  Co 5-317 

Interstate  Power  Co   '•■>2' 

Iowa  Electric  Light  &  Power  Co 2. 16/ 

Iowa- Illinois  Gas  &  Electric  Co ■  ,ii 

Iowa  Power  &  Light  Co 499 

Iowa  Public  Service  Co        J-J;? 

Iowa  Southern  Utililies  Co  '•«' 

Jersey  Central  Power  A  Light  Co 2.881 

Kansas  City  Power  &  Light  Co 3.  3U2 

Kansas  Gas  &  Electric  Co.     2- "J 

Kansas  Power  &  Light  Co 3.2M 

Kentucky  Power  Co '-509 

Kentucky  Utilities  Co ■>• *."3 

Kingsport  Power  Co  — ^ 

Lake  Superior  Oislricl  Powor  Co ''" 

Long  Island  Lighting  Co  5.H» 

Louisiana  Power  4  Light  Co f '" 

Louisville  Gas  4  Electric  Co.. 
Marietta  Electric  Co         ... 

Maui  Electric  Co  .  Ltd 

Metropohtan  Edison  Co 

Michigan  Gas  &  Electric  Co. . 
Minnesota  Power  4  Light  Co 
Mississippi  Power  Co 


4.609 
64 
0 
538 
237 
706 
228 


89 
362 
792 

77 
187 
506 


Mississippi  Power  4  Light  Co i-^l^ 

Missouri  Edison  Co.  - 

Missouri  Power  4  Light  Co 

Missouri  Public  Service  Co 

Missouri  Utilities  Co         

Monongahela  Power  Co ». 

Montana-Dakota  Utilities  Co 

Montana  Power  Co *■ '|| 

Nantahala  Power  4  Ligh.  Co 599 

Nevada  Power  Co. . .            ffj 

New  Bedlord  Gas  4  Edison  Light  Co »'' 

New  England  Power  Co 1.*'3 

Now  Jeisey  Power  4  Light  Co '6f 

New  Mexico  Electrc  Service  Co 345 

New  Orleans  Public  Service.  Inc J-ZOl 

New  York  State  Electric  4  GisCo 4=*' 

Newport  Electric  Corp            '26 

Niagara  Mohawk  Power  Corp 1-|*| 

Northern  Indiana  Public  Servict  Co 7.916 

Northern  States  Power  Co  (Minnesota) 9.041 

Northern  Slates  Power  Co  (Wisconsin) 1.0Z8 

Northwestern  Public  Service  Co *3Z 


$1,888 
231 
374 
92 
20.986 
2.033 
9.638 
6.068 
4.908 
1.413 
2.000 
2.524 
461 
1.253 
1.169 
2.659 
3.048 
2.293 
3.035 
1.393 
4,332 
2 
157 
5.398 
2.518 
4.254 
59 
0 
3.261 
219 
652 
2.056 
3.121 
82 
334 
731 
71 
2.091 
467 
6.245 
552 
824 
567 
1.365 
7C9 
318 
7.570 
4.2C6 
116 
1.799 
7.307 
8.345 
949 
399 


$3,933 
481 
779 
192 
43.723 
4.236 
20. 080 
12.642 
10.22b 
2.944 
4.167 
5.259 
%0 
2.611 
2.436 
5.540 
6.350 
4.778 
6.323 
2.902 
9.025 
4 
327 
11.246 
5.246 
8.863 
123 
0 
6.799 
456 
1.358 
4.284 
6.502 
171 
696 
1.523 
148 
4.206 
973 
13.011 
1.151 
1.717 
1.181 
2.844 
1.477 
663 
15,771 
8.763 
242 
3.748 
15.223 
17.386 
1.977 
831 
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Com  paly 


Ohio  Edison  Co 

Ohio  Power  Co        .   .  — 

Oklahoma  Gas  4  Electric  Co 

Orange  4  Rockland  Utilities.  Inc 
Otter  Tail  Power  Co 
Pacific  Gas  4  Electric  Co 
Pacific  Power  4  Light  Co 
Pennsylvania  Electric  Co 
Pennsylvania  Po*er  Co   . .  . 
Pennsylvania  Power  4  Light  Co 
Philadelphia  Electric  Co 
Plymouth  County  Electric  Co 
Potomac  Edison  Co 
Potomac  Electric  Power  Co 
Public  Service  Co  of  Colorado 
Public  Service  Co  ol  Indiana  Ind 
Public  Service  Co.  of  New  Mexicr 
Public  Service  Co.  of  Oklahoma. 
Public  Service  Electric  4  Gas  Co. . 
Rochester  Gas  4  Electric  Corp 
Rockland  Electric  Co 
St  Joseph  Light  4  Power  Co 
San  Oiego  Gas  4  Electric  Co  . 
Savannah  Electric  4  Power  Co 

Sierra  Pacific  Power  Co   

South  Carolina  Electric  4  Gas  Co 
Southern  California  Edison  Co  .  . 
Southern  Electric  Generating  Co 
Southern  Indiana  Gas  4  Electric 


Federal        Total 
Over-         tax  on        annual 

charge        over-  reduction 

charge  available 

$28. 874 

19.503 

51,917 
2.198 
1,621 

35. 739 
4.040 
7.792 
3.005 
8.305 

20.284 

181 

1.898 

6.325 

8.6?9 

18.241 
4.029 
8.78J 

27.551 
2.823 
221 
825 
2.252 
2.618 
1.186 
7.788 

22.  505 
3.392 
2.833 


Company 


Federal        Total 

Over-  tax  on         annual 

charge         over-  reduction 

charge  available 


Southwestern  Electric  Power  Co  .- laq 

Southwestern  Electric  Service  Co - '" 

Southwestern  Public  Service  Co - =>•  "' 

Superior  Water,  Light  4  Power  Co - ^ 

Tampa  Electric  Co "t" 

Tapoco.Inc                     .  £i, 

Texas  Electric  Service  Co - Jj'f 

Texas  Power  4  Light  Co  ^•"' 

Toledo  Edison  Co                  : - f-?'; 

Tucson  Gas  4  Electric  Co  '-"5 

Union  Electric  Co                  "■  ^'t 

Union  Light  Heat  4  Power  Co - "" 

United  Gas  Improvement  Co "' 

United  Illuminating  Co          ^"i 

Upper  Peninsula  Power  Co  'Ir 

Utah  Power  &  Light  Co    _  5^ 

Virginia  Electric  4  Power  Co '"•"' 

Washington  Water  Power  Co - - '" 

West  Penn  Power  Co      'PfJ 

West  Texas  Utilities  Co .- -  f-"^ 

Western  Massachusetts  Electric  Co '■'?? 

Western  Power  4  Gas  Co  .  Inc - - '•:"» 

Wisconsin  Electric  Power  Co '-^fi 

Wisconsm  Power  &  Light  Co. - ^'ii 

Wisconsin  Public  Service  Corp '-''^ 

Yadkin,  Inc            -       ^,7 

Yankee  Atomic  Electric  Co °^' 

Total  (rounded) 618.000 


$5,035 

$10. 490 

138 

287 

4.939 

10.290 

86 

179 

4.531 

9.440 

197 

410 

7.747 

16.140 

9.092 

18.943 

2.301 

4.794 

1.433 

2.985 

5.881 

12.253 

209 

435 

221 

460 

2,152 

4.484 

658 

1,371 

216 

450 

10.115 

21.074 

446 

929 

5.105 

10,636 

3.263 

6,798 

1.602 

3.338 

1.263 

2.631 

3.998 

8.329 

2.676 

5.575 

1.638 

3.413 

246 

513 

588 

1.225 

570.000 

1.188.000 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  it  will 
be  noted  that  a  few  companies  had  a 
rate  of  return  of  less  than  6  percent. 
Most  companies  in  that  category  are 
utilities  which  do  not  sell  power  to  re- 
tail customers.  They  simply  generate 
power  for  other  utilities  which  own 
them.  Utilities  overcharge  the  retail  cus- 
tomer but  do  not  overcharge  them- 
selves. 

I  ask  Lmanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  rate  of  return 
and  return  on  common  stock  equity 
tables  which  were  published  in  the  1966 
edition  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion's -Statistics  of  Electric  Utilities  in 
the  United  States,  Privately  Owned." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Section  VIII — ^Rate  or  Return 
This  section  presents  the  computed  rates 
of  return  for  189  electric  companies  on  their 
electric  utility  operations  in  the  years  1962 
through  1966.  The  companies  included  are 
those  having  annual  electric  operating  rev- 
enue of  $2,500,000  or  more  for  at  least  3  con- 
secutive   years    in    the    1962-66    period. 

Rates  of  return  were  calculated  on  a  uni- 
formed basis  using  information  In  each  com- 
pany's Form  1  reports.  With  minor  excep- 
tions, the  calculations  were  made  according 
to  principles  and  practices  employed  by  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  in  Its  electric  rate 
regulation.  The  rate  base  Is  the  average 
6f  beginning  and  end-of-year  net  electric 
plant  plus  an  allowance  for  working  capital. 
Return  is  equal  to  electric  operating  revenue 
less  expenses  including  operating  and  main- 
tenance expense,  depreciation,  and  taxes.  A 
detailed  explanation  of  the  method  of  cal- 
culating the  rate  of  return  appears  below. 

Table  A  distributes  the  companies  accord- 
ing to  the  computed  rates  of  return.  It  will 
be  noted  that  earned  rates  of  return  accord- 
ing to  those  calculations  have  generally  been 
on  the  increase  In  recent  years.  The  median 
rate  of  return  was  7.44  percent  In  1966.  com- 
pared with  7.39  percent  In  1965  and  7.08  per- 
cent In  1962.  The  proportion  of  companies 
which  earned  less  than  7  percent  declined  to 
30  percent  in  1966  from  34  percent  in  1965 
and  47  percent  in  1962.  On  the  other  hand. 
34  percent  of  the  companies  earned  8  percent 
or  more  In  1966,  compared  with  30  percent 
and  21  percent  in  1965  and  1962.  respectively. 


TABLE  A  -  NUMBER  AND  PERCENTAGE  OF  COMPANIES  EARNING  INDICATED  RATES  OF  RETURN,  1962-66 
"  ^  1966 


1962 


1%3 


1964 


1965 


Rate  ol  return 


Number  Percent    Number  Percent  Number  Percent  Number  Percent  Number  Percent 


Less  than  5  00.  ,° 

5  00  to  5  99    .-  if 

600to699 -  o' 

7  00  to  799 60 

8  00  to  8 99.  -- 30 

9.00  to  9  99 \ 

lOOOand  above - ^ 

Total '*^ 


4.3 
10.2 
32.6 
32.1 
16.0 
3.2 
1.6 


7 
17 
53 
57 

33 

17 

3 


3.7 

9.1 

28.3 

30.5 

17.7 

9.1 

1.6 


7 

18 
45 
65 
35 
11 

6 


3.7 

9.6 

24.1 

34.8 

18.7 

5.9 

3.2 


4 

21 
38 
67 
34 
17 
5 


2.2 
11.3 
20.4 
36.0 
18.3 
9.1 
2.7 


8 
11 
38 
67 
37 
19 

7 


4.3 
5,9 

20.3 
35.8 
19.8 
10.2 
3.7 


100.0 


187      100.0         187      100.0         186      100.0         187        100.0 


The  rates  of  return  of  117  companies,  or  63 
percent  of  the  total  increased  from  1965  to 
1966.  In  the  latter  year,  the  rates  of  return 
earned  by  80  companies,  or  43  percent  of  the 
total,  were  higher  than  in  any  of  the  pre- 
ceding 4  years. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  review  of  rates 
of  return  as  calculated  by  the  Commission's 
staff  is  not  intended  as  an  evaluation  of  the 
reasonableness  of  the  earnings  of  any  electric 
utility  company  under  the  applicable  regu- 
latory stand  rds.  In  many  jurisdictions  the 
statutory  rate  base  differs  from  that  used  in 
the  present  calculations.  For  example,  some 
form  of  "fair  value"  rate  base  is  used  in  a 
number  of  States.  Also,  the  treatment  of  In- 
come taxes  differs  among  the  various  juris- 
dictions, as  does  the  treatment  of  certain 
other  elements  of  cost  of  service.  Finally,  no 
one  rate  of  return  is  universally  applicable, 
but  the  allowable  rate  of  return  will  differ 
from  one  company  to  another  and  among  the 
different  jurisdictions. 

The  following  information  was  used  In  de- 
termining the  rate  base  and  net  income  for 

this  study. 

Net  plant 

{ 1 )  Electric  plant  in  service  Is  an  average 
of  beginning  and  end  of  year  balances  of 
plant  accounts. 

(2t  Reserve  for  depreciation  is  an  average 
of  beginning  and  end  of  year  balances. 

(3)  Construction  work  in  progress  and 
plant  held  for  future  use  are  not  included 
in  net  plant. 

(4)  Contributions  in  aid  of  construction  Is 
an  average  of  beginning  and  end  of  year 
balances. 

(5)  Accumulated  deferred  Income  taxes 
(liberalized  depreciation)  is  an  average  of 
beginning  and  end  of  year  balances. 

(6)  Common  plant  and  reserve  for  de- 
preciation of  common  plant  are  averaged  and 


a  net  common  plant  determined:  (1)  If  the 
company  specified  allocation  percentages,  the 
common  plant  is  allocated  to  the  electric 
plant  on  this  basis;  (2)  If  not,  common  plant 
Is  allocated  to  electric  plant  in  the  ratio  of 
average  electric  plant  to  average  total  plant 
less  average  common  plant. 

(7)  Net  plant  equals   ( 1 )— (2)— (4)— (5) 

-  (6). 

Working  capital 

(8)  Materials  and  supplies  is  an  average  of 
beginning  and  end  of  year  balances.  If  the 
company  has  several  utility  departments,  a 
share  of  the  materials  and  supplies  account 
is  allocated  to  electric  business  in  the  ratio 
that  average  plant  plus  allocated  average 
common  plant  bears  to  average  total  plant. 

(9)  Prepayments  is  an  average  of  begin- 
ning and  end  of  year  balances.  If  the  com- 
pany has  several  utility  departments,  the 
prepayments  account  is  allocated  In  the  same 
manner  as  materials  and  supplies. 

(10)  Cash  working  capital  is  one-eighth  of 
electric  operation  and  maintenance  expenses 
minus   purchased   power. 

(11)  Fifty  percent  of  Federal  income  taxes 
charged  Is  used  as  an  ofTset  to  working  capi- 
tal  (30  percent  In  1966) . 

(12)  Working   capital   equaU    (8)+(9)4- 

(lO)-(ll). 

Rate  base 

(13)  Rate  base  equals  (7) +  (12). 

Net  income 

( 14)  Net  operating  revenue,  as  reported  In 
section  n  of  this  publication,  U  used.  In  com- 
puting the  realized  rate  of  return  on  rarte 
base. 

(15)  Provision  for  deferred  Income  Uxes 
(liberalized  depreciation)  Is  added  to  net 
operating  revenue.  In  the  study,  above  the 
line  "normalized"  income  tax  accounting  Is 
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used   for  accelerated  amortization   and   In* 
vestment    tax   credit,   while   "now-through" 


Income  tax  accounting  la  used  for  liberalized 
depreciation. 


(16)  Net  Income  equals  (14) +  (16). 
Rate  of  return  equals  (16)-^(13). 


PERCENT  OF  RETURN  EARNED  ON  RATE  BASE  OF  18»  ELECTRIC  COMPANIES  1962-66 


SI*l«;'co«ipany 


1962   1963   1964   1965   1966 


Al4b<mj: 

Alalwma  Power  Co '.W 

Sotithern  Electric  Gtner»»ing  Co 7.97 

Ariwu: 

Aniona  Public  Service  Co 6.63 

Tucson  G»$  »  Electric  Co 8.32 

Arkansas: 

Arkansas-Missouri  Power  Co.  (i) 7.63 

Arkansas  Power  4  Light  Co.  (a) 6.64 

California: 

Paeihcdasi  Electric  Co 6.47 

San  OiegoGasi  ElKtricCo 6.30 

Southern  Calilornia  Edison  Co. (•). 6.61 

Colorado: 

Home  Light  S  Power  Co 7.51 

Public  Service  Co.  of  Colorado 7.46 

Western  Colorado  Power  Co 4.64 

Connecticut ' 

Connecticut  Light  &  Power  Co 6.71 

Hartford  Electric  Light  Co 6. 15 

United  lliuniinatinfi  Co 7.  19 

Delaware    Oelmuva  Power  *  Light  Co." 6.73 

District  of  Columb.a -Potomac  Electric  Power  C4t.(<) 6  73 

Florida: 

Florida  Power  Corp 8.08 

Ftorida  Power  ALigMCa. 8.32 

Gulf  Power  Co 7.59 

Tampa  Electric  Co 3.33 

Georgia: 

Georgia  Power  Co '.26 

Sa«nnah  tlodnc  &  Power  Co 7.22 

Hawaii: 

Hawaiian  Electric  Co..  Inc 7.86 

Hik)  Electric  Lieht  Co  .  LM 8.  47 

Maui  tlecti'cCo    Ltd 7.23 

Idaho-Idaho  Power  Co.  (a) 5.83 

Illinois: 

Central  Illinois  Electric  i  Gas  Co 8.58 

Central  lllinou  Light  Co  7.57 

Central  Illinois  Public  Service  Co 8.35 

Commonwealth  Edison  Co 7.85 

Illinois  Power  Co 8.58 

Indiana: 

Commonwealth  Edison  Co.  oi  Indian*,  Inc 6.91 

Indiana-Kentucky  Electric  Corp 3.65 

Indiana  &  .Michigan  Electric  Co.  (i) 6.55 

Indianapolis  Power  S  Light  Co.> 8.31 

Norttiern  Indiana  Public  Service  Co 3.38 

Public  Service  Co  of  Indiana.  Inc 6.78 

Southern  Indiana  Gas  &  Electric  Co 6.95 

IntersUte  Power  Co.  (a) 7.30 

Iowa  Electric  Light  &  Power  Co.' 8.06 

low»-lllinoisGas&  Electric  Co.  (a) 7.51 

lOM  Pttwif  *  Light  Co 6.17 

lows  hiblieStrvi:e  Co.  (a) 7.06 

lowsSoirtllOfnUt.liliesCo 7.99 

Kansas: 

Central  Kansas  Power  Co .  6.54 

Kansas  G3S  «  EleitricCo 7.02 

Kansas  Power  4  Light  Co 8.03 

Western  Power  4  Oas  Co..  Inc>  (a). 

Kentucky:  , 

Electric  Energy,  Inc.  (a)..  ..  j.  56 

Kentucky  Po*er  Co  .  .  990 

Kentucky  Utilities  Co.  (a) 7.85 

Louisville  Gis  4  Electric  Co —  8. 13 

Union  Light.  Heat  4  Power  Co 5.93 

Louisiana: 

Central  Louisia  na  E  lectric  Co. .  I  nc 8. 46 

Louisiana  Power  4  Light  Co 7.31 

New  Orleans  Public  Service.  Inc.' 12.27 

Maine:  ,  ^ 

Bangor  Hydro-Electric  Co 6.98 

Central  Maine  Power  Co 6.02 

Maine  Public  Service  Co... 7.03 

Maryland; 

Baltimore  Gas  4  Electric  Co 6.61 

Conowingo  Power  Co 4  90 

Delmiivd  Power  4  Light  Co.  o<  Maryland" 4.80 

Potomac  Edison  Co 7.95 

Massachusetts: 

Boston  Edison  Co.' 6.86 

Brockton  Edison  Co 7.95 

Cambridge  Electric  Light  Co 7.84 

Cape  4  Vineyjfd  Electric  Co 7.88 

Fall  River  Electric  Light  Co 8.16 

Fitchbuig  Gas  4  Electric  Light  Co 7.03 

Hotyoke  Power  4  Electric  Co. 5.83 

Holyohe  Water  Power  Co 7.30 

Massachusetts  ElectncCo.. 3.80 

Mont3up  Electric  Co 5.64 

New  Bedtoid  Gas  4  EloctricCe 3.12 

New  tntland  Powei  Co  (a) 5.95 

Wwlsni  MMiachusetts  Electric  Co 7.52 

Yaokoo  Atomic  Electric  Co 6.39 

Michigan:  i 

Consumeis  Power  Co.-.L 6.73 

Detroit  Edison  Co  7.08 

Edison  Saulf  ElKtiic  Co.       9.59 

Michigan  Gas  4  Electric  Co 8.40 

Uppei  Peni.-isula  Genjiatinf  Co 3.47 

Upper  Peninsula  Power  Co 8.60 

Footnotes  at  end  of  tabic. 


7.01 
7.94 

6.23 
7.U 

7.38 
6.84 

6.43 
6.31 
6.64 

8.01 
7.68 
4  72 

6  65 
7.03 
7.52 
7.21 
6.97 

7.87 
8.31 
7.73 
8.92 

6.94 
7.37 

7.42 
7.43 
6.88 
6.45 

8.73 
8.12 
8.87 
7.89 
9.18 

6.65 
V64 
6.91 
8.26 
8.37 
7.06 
7.63 

7.14 
8.06 
8.14 
6.28 
7.36 
8.09 

6.42 
7.50 
8.12 


7.33 
7.72 

5.83 
7.69 

7.81 
7.22 

6.29 
6.13 
6.55 

8.62 

7.66 
4.95 

6.75 
6.93 
7.45 
7.48 
6.62 

7.91 
8.72 
8.18 
8.89 

7.35 
7.96 

7.14 
8.02 
6.76 
6.62 

9.66 
8.10 
9.00 
8.04 
8.99 

6.68 
3.62 
7.43 
8.53 
8.81 
7.47 
8.41 

7.18 
7.95 
8.70 
6.28 
7.25 
8.07 

7.33 
7.56 
9.14 


3.51 
9.62 
8.08 
8.10 
6.04 


3.52 

8.01 
8.37 
8.56 
6.77 


8.71  8.90 

7.40  7.89 

13.04  13.17 

6. 98  6. 98 

6.12  6.29 

8.  00  6.  85 


6.83 
5.65 
5.18 
7.87 

7.24 
9.63 


22 

84 

59 

83 

71 

61 

5.43 

6.85 

7.87 

6.52 

7.14 

6.99 


7.28 
7.44 

5.48 
7.89 

8.14 
7.7i 

6  87 
6.50 
6.69 

7.20 
7.41 
5.19 


7  97 
8.21 
7.85 
8.49 

7.41 
8.26 

7.39 
7.57 
6.01 
6.74 

9.66 
8.63 
8.14 
8.39 
9.16 

6.42 
3.73 
7.71 
9.12 
9.13 
8.20 
8.73 

7.30 
8.18 
9.07 
6.39 
7.33 
9.26 

7.62 
7.61 
8.15 


7.07 
4.99 
5.44 

7.21 

7.07 
8.73 
8.05 
8.59 
7.44 
6  98 
6.00 
8.03 
5.39 
5.85 
7.20 
6.46 
7.54 
7.48 


3.52 
8.02 
8.69 
8.99 
7.03 

9.23 
7.17 
13.30 

7.07 
6.49 
5.41 

7.66 
6.18 
5.70 
7.49 

7.41 
9.11 
8.32 
7.95 
7.89 
7.31 
5.67 
7.37 
5.92 
5.69 
8.79 
6.57 
7.72 
7.90 


7.05 
7.38 

5.67 
8.32 

6  91 
7.36 

6.64 
6.73 
6.83 

7.25 
7.53 
4.74 

7.39 
7.09 
7.96 
7.92 
6.49 

8.12 
8.55 
8.15 
9.06 


7.24 
6.59 
4.62 
7.00 

(") 

9.10 
8.61 
(») 
9.24 

6.36 

3.73 
8.16 
10.04 
9.40 
8.59 
8.37 

7.61 
8.37 
9.34 
6.65 
7.83 
8.93 

7.40 
7.74 
8.33 
8.05 

3.49 
8.30 
8.88 
9  41 
6.62 

8.88 

8.10 
14.19 


7.71 

7.75 
9.67 
8.12 
8.27 
9.63 
7.07 
6.20 
7  87 
5.68 
5.77 
9  62 
7.40 
7.77 
6.95 


6  9« 

7.51 

7  95 

8.30 

7.43 

7.92 

8.38 

8.45 

9  43 

10.00 

9.41 

9.63 

9  04 

9.03 

8.72 

10.02 

3  83 

4.87 

3.66 

3.65 

149 

8.55 

8.69 

8.72 

Stale  company 


1962      1963      1964      1965      1966 


Minnesota: 

Minnesota  Power  4  Light  Co  .   . 

Northern  States  Power  Co.  (a). . . 
Mississippi: 

Mississippi  Power  Co 

Mississippi  Power  4  Light  Co 
Missouri: 

Empire  District  Electric  Co  (a) 

Kansas  City  Power  4  Light  Co  (a)... 

MissouM  Edison  Co 

Missouri  Power  4  Light  Co 

Missouri  Public  Service  Co 

Missouri  Utilities  Co     

St.  Joseph  Light  4  Power  Co... . 

Union  Electric  Co  (a) 

Montana— Montana  Power  Co.  (a) 

Nevada: 

Nevada  Power  Co  

Sierra  Pacific  Power  Co.  (a) 

New  Hampshire: 

Concord  Electric  Co 

Granite  Slate  Electric  Co 

Public  Service  Co  of  New  Hampshire  (a)... 
New  Jersey; 

Atlantic  City  Electric  Co   

Jersey  Central  Power  4  Light  Co 


6.26 
8.05 

8.11 
6.97 

7.38 
7.00 
7.70 
7.44 
6.14 
6.80 
8.06 
6.60 
10.12 


New  Jersey  Power  4  Light  Co 
Public  Service  Electric  4  Gas  Co. . 


7.20 
6.38 

b.41 

6.69 
6.52 
6.66 
7.22 
6.52 


6.27 
8  34 


Rockland  Electric  Co 

New  Meiico: 

New  Mexico  Electric  Service  Co 9. 25 

Public  Service  Co.  of  New  Memco 8. 09 

new  York: 

Central  Hudson  Gas  4  Electric  Corp 6.46 

Consolidated  Edison  Co  of  New  York,  I IK 5.40 

Long  Island  Lighting  Co  > 6.72 

flew  York  Stale  Electric  4  Gas  Corp 6.78 

Niagara  Mohawk  Po*er  Corp b.  85 

Orange  4  Rxklanil  Utilities.  Inc 6.45 

.'Rochester  Gas  4  Electric  Corp 6.65 

North  Carolina: 

Carolina  Power  4  Light  Co.  (a) 5.88 

Duke  Power  Co  (a)              7.54 

Nanlahala  Power  4  Light  Co.« 7.59 

Yadkin.  Inc 6.20 

North  OakoU: 

Montana-Dakota  UtiHtin  Co.  (a) 5.42 

Otter  Tail  Power  Co.  (a) 6.14 

Ohio: 

Cincinnati  Gas  4  Electric  Co 7.28 

Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating  Co 6.91 

Columbus  4  Southern  Ohio  Electric  Co 5.91 

Dayton  Power  4  Light  Co.' 7.52 

Ohio  Edison  Co 6.96 

Ohio  Power  Ca 6.77 

Ohio  Valley  Electric  Corp 4.13 

Toledo  Edison  Co 6.81 

Oklahoma: 

Oklahoma  Gas  4  Electric  Co.  (a) 7.47 

Public  Service  Co  of  Oklahoma 7.44 

Oregon: 

Calilornia-Paciric  Utilities  Co  (a) 5.28 

Pacific  Power  4  Light  Co  (a) 6.45 

Portland  General  Electric  Co.» 6.94 

Pennsylvania: 

Duquesne  Light  Co 7.51 

Metropohtan  Edison  Co ,  7.10 

Pennsylvania  Electric  Co.  (a) 6.71 

Pennsylvania  Power  Co 8.10 

Pennsylvania  Power  4  Light  (^.. ..-  6.47 

Philadelphia  Electric  Co 6.44 

PotomK  Edison  Co.  of  Pennsylvania* 5.69 

Safe  Harbor  Water  Power  Corp 5.09 

United  Gas  Improvement  Co 5.40 

West  Penn  Power  Co 7.57 

Rhode  Island; 

Blackstone  Valley  Electric  Co 10.74 

Natragansett  Electric  Co 4.77 

Newport  Electric  Corp 7.13 

South  Carolina  -South  Carolina  Electric  A G«s Co 7.87 

S3uth  Dakota: 

Black  Hills  Power  4  Light  Co.  (a) 7.09 

Northwestern  Public Serviet  Co 7.29 

Tennessee : 

Kingsport  Power  Co 6.94 

Tapoco.  I'>c.(a) 5.88 

T«Ms; 

Central  Power  &  Light  Co 8.63 

Community  Public  Ssrvice  Co.(t) 9. 14 

Dallas  Power  4  Light  Co 7.98 

El  Paso  Electric  Co  (a) 8.98 

Gull  States  Utilities  Co.  (a) 7.  56 

Houston  Lighting  4  Power  Co 8.62 

Southwestern  Electiic  Power  Co.  (») 8.48 

Southwestern  Electric  Service  Co 6.76 

Southwestern  Public  Service  Co.  (I) 8.01 

Texas  Eljcl'ic  Service  Co 8.85 

Texas  Power  4  Light  Co 9.  06 

West  Texas  Utilities  Co 9.48 

Utah-Utah  Power  4  Light  Co.  (i) 6.20 


13 


8.07 
7.31 
7.25 
7.21 
6.17 
7.36 
8.i3 
6.47 
10.24 

8.21 
8.92 


6.39 
8.07 

7.78 
7.21 

8.22 
7.36 


6.75 
6.94 
6.82 
7.14 
7.24 

9.57 
8.11 

6.48 
5.18 
6.41 
6.67 
5.82 
6.52 
7.12 


6.42 
6.77 

7.53 
7.02 
6.69 
7.55 
7.33 
7.26 
4.14 
6.78 


10.92 

8.23 
7.55 


6.65 
7.87 

8.10 
8.42 

8.30 
7.18 
6.35 
6.92 
7.11 
6.47 
7.53 
6.S7 
11.37 

7.13 
S.93 


7.38      7.12      7.03 

5. 97  6.  25      7.  24 

5.98  5.96      (•) 


6  63 
7.03 
6.75 
7.04 
7.34 

9.99 
8.07 

6  63 


6.92 
7.08 
6  89 
7.22 
6.81 

11.78 
8.43 

6.87 
5.35 
7.42 
7.27 
6.36 
7.  5d 
6.84 


6.98  7.39  7.68 

6.98  7.41  7.90 

9.20  10.12  10.53 

7.73  6.55  7.41 


6.52 
6.39 

8  07 
7.48 
6.85 
8.03 
7.93 
7.47 
4.10 
7.11 


6.76 
7.02 

8.55 
8.29 
7.49 
8.17 
8.73 
8.01 
4.26 
7.31 


8.04  8.13  8.93 

8. 00  7. 99  8. 10 

5.66  6.56  5.82 

6.39  6.12  6.34 

6.  75  6. 27  5. 79 


7.67 
7.32 
7.06 
8.40 
6.63 
6.55 
7.10 
5.06 
5.43 
7.23 

11.18 
4.84 
7.56 
7.45 

6.95 
8.97 

6.31 
7.63 

8.75 
9.08 
9.33 
9.20 
7.41 
9.45 
9.23 
7.13 
8.35 
9.00 
9.67 
9.40 
6.33 


7.93 
7.63 
7.07 
7.94 
6.77 
6.93 
5.96 
5.10 
6.13 
7.43 

9.00 
5.18 
8.30 
7.49 

6.49 
8.57 

6.53 
6.83 

9.00 
9.34 
8.44 
9.52 
7.54 
9.97 
8.91 
7.28 
8.56 
8.59 
10.22 
9.72 
5.65 


45 

95 

86 

80 

21 

5.48 

5.06 

6.93 

7.75 


9.34 
5.58 
7.55 
7.87 

6.55 
7.73 

6.02 
7.14 

9.20 
8.77 
7.99 
9.97 
8.17 
11.32 
9.06 
7.13 
7.93 
8.50 
9.01 
9.51 
6.08 


6.72 
8  26 

8!.i 
7.7' 

8.08 
7.2/ 

6.  2!) 
6.67 
7.41 
5.92 
7.72 
7.06 

11.33 

7.  U 
7.03 

6.53 
7.97 
6.49 

7.Ct 
7.41 
6.83 
7.27 
7.17 

16.83 

9.03 

6  95 
5.29 

7.2; 

7.23 
6.39 
7.66 

7.20 

7.59 
7.53 
10  36 
6.13 

7.33 
7.01 

8  85 

9.03 
7.2' 
8.22 
8.96 
7.98 
4.09 
7.60 

8.75 
8.13 

7.22 
6.4U 
6.12 


8.06        8.16 


29 
6.94 
7.87 
7.C7 
7.43 
4.95 
4.93 
8.26 
8.  U 

9.17 
5.93 
7.76 
7.94 

6.58 
8.  :6 

7.  U 
6.31 


9.49 
8.27 
8.22 
9.89 
8.16 
10.53 
9.00 
7.22 
7.72 
8.67 
9.19 
9.45 
6.27 
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state/company 


1962      1963      1964      1965      1966 


''•Telal  Vermont  Public  service  Corp.  (.) 6.03  6  07  6  38     6.26       6.39 

Citizens  Utilities  Co.  (b)^^ [-^  ^-^  '^76      glsO       6.94 

Green  Mountain  Power  Corp      *■ '»  |- J°  ^- jj      5  jg        542 

Vermont  Electric  Power  Co.,  Inc -----  '•"  '■  "»  =>•  " 

Virginia;                _         _  S  70  5  26  5  13      5.62       6.06 

Old  Dominion  Power  Co  -.-..- l ''f  5-35  545     5  gg       575 

Potomac  Edison  Co^olVirgiaia'  S.S  3.«  a.w 

Virginia  Electric  4  Power  Ca  (a) '•'"  '■^'> 

Washington:                    ,  ,  „m  rn  6  28  5.36  5.37      5.59        5.62 

Puget  Sound  Power  &  Light  Co    o"  ^^  5^6      6.21        6.24 

Washington  Water  Power  Co.  (a) o"'  '" 

West  Virginia:      „         .     .,  7  55  7  40  7.36      7.01        7.53 

Appalachian  Power  Co. (a) '■"  '•'"  '••"               ,,753 

Monongahela  Power  Co.  (a) 


State  company 


1962      1963      1964      1965      1966 


West  Virginia — Continued 

Potomac  Edison  Co  ol  West  Virginia  * 
Wheeling  Electric  Co -. 

Wisconsin: 

Consolidated  Water  Power  Co 
Lake  Superior  District  Power  Co  (a)  . 
Madison  Gas  4  Electric  Co 
Northern  States  Power  Co 
Superior  Water.  Light  &  Power  Co 
Wisconsin  Electric  Povi/er  Co  . 
Wisconsin  Michigan  Power  Co.  (a) 
Wisconsin  Power  &  Light  Co  ' ' 
Wisconsin  Public  Service  Corp  (a) 

Wyoming- Cheyenne  Light.  Fuel  4  Power  Co 


6.19 

6.01 

5.97 

5.89 

5.17 

5.65 

5.40 

5.86 

5.58 

6.15 

7.28 

2.61 

3  84 

9.60 

9.06 

6.89 

6.81 

6.92 

6  65 

7.10 

7.25 

7.50 

7.43 

5.83 

6.46 

6.63 

6.54 

6.60 

7.33 

6.63 

7.47 

8.05 

7.25 

7.55 

7.32 

6.12 

6.42 

6.70 

7.10 

6.86 

6.15 

6.08 

5.95 

5.60 

7.09 

7.16 

7.40 

7.36 

7.78 

7.80 

7.93 

8.16 

7.31 

7.36 

7.90 

8.65 

8.05 

7.15 

6.77 

6.43 

(a)  Also  operates  in  ad)oining  Slates. 

"I"  Add'it:on"'l'prorsl  for  depreciation  reported  as  other  interest  expense  is  deducted  from  net 
"''rF'o';:"erTy"lo"uth  Penn  Power  Co.  Company  acquired  Cumberland  Valley  Electric  Co.  Aug.  31, 
1%4,  through  merger. 


■  Formerly  Northern  Virginia  Power  Co. 

:  FoJm^dJ  wS Li'^ht  I  Tere*pl,one  Co.,  Inc.,  into  which  the  former  Western  Power  4  Gas 

'^°Hrompa"rcVarpls  to'de'preciation  expense  an  amount  equivalent  to  the  estimated  'eduction 
m  FedeVal  income  taxes  under  sec.  167  of  the  1954  Internal  Revenue  CDde.  The  amount  reported 
A3s  tor  combined  utilities. 

11  Formerly  Delaware  Power  4  Light  Co 

1.  Formerly  Eastern  Shore  Public  Service  Co.  of  Maryland 

',:  tewe  J^ ri%'^'MonXhel?Pole^Co"(i^^^^^^^^  Vir.ini.)  and  the  West  Marvland  Power 
Co.  (Maryland)  merged  into  the  Marietta  Electric  Co.  (Ohio),  which  was  then  renamed  Monongahela 

Power  Co 
1!  Merged  with  Commonwealth  Edison  Co.  in  December  1966. 

15  Not  comparable.  Acquired  Central  llhnois  Electric  4  Gas  Co  in  December  1966. 


SECTION   IX— RATE  OF  BETTJBN  ON  COMMON 
STOCK   EQXnXT 

This  section  presents  the  computed  rates 
of  return  on  common  stock  equity  (common 
equity)  for  all  but  eight  of  the  electric  util- 
ity companies  Included  In  this  report.  The 
omitted  companies  Include:  (a)  three  which 
function,  in  effect,  as  operating  departments 
of  other  companies,  (b)  a  small  company 
whose  construction  program  In  1966  resulted 


In  a  relatively  large  iKjncash  credit  to  income 
and,  (c)  three  for  which  2  years'  data  were 
not  available. 

The  computed  rate  of  return  is  tha  per- 
centage relationship  of  earnings  avaiVible  for 
common  stock  to  the  average  of  the  begin- 
ning and  yearend  balances  In  proprietary 
capital  less  preferred  stock. 

In  the  table  the  companies  are  arrayed  by 
States.   Companies  operating   in  more  than 


one  State  are  assigned  te  the  State  In  which 
most  of  their  business  is  done.  Such  com- 
panies are  Identified  by  footnote  In  the  table. 
As  with  the  rates  of  return  on  rate  base 
presented  in  section  VIII  the  presentation  of 
the  rates  of  return  on  common  equity  is  not 
intended  as  an  evaluation  of  the  reasonable- 
ness of  the  returns  under  the  applicable 
regulatory  standards. 


PERCENT  RETURN  ON  COMMON  EQUITY -CLASSES  A  AND  BELECTRIC^mUTYWN^^ 


r 


1965 


1966 


State 'company 


Return  on 
common 
equity- 
percent 


Common 
equity- 
percent 
ot  total 
cipital- 
ization 


Return  on 
common 
equity- 
percent 


Common 
equity- 
percent 
ol  total 
capit3l- 
ization 


Alabama:                 „  12  5 

Alabama  Power  Co 4.--- 'ii 

Southern  Electric  Generating  Co . .     o- » 

Alaska:  Alaska  Electric  Light  4  Power  Co '•<> 

Arizona;                          „  o  1 

Arizona  Public  Service  C» '■' 

Tucson  Gas  4  Electric  Co "•'^ 

Arkansas;                     „         ,.    /.\  is  9 

Arkansas-Missouri  Power  Co.  (a) '3-' 

Arkansas  Power  4  Li  ght  Co.  (a) }*•" 

Arklahoma  Corporation. '"•' 

Calilornia:               ,.          #,  11  s 

Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Co •' 

San  Diego  Gas  4  Electric  Co          "■" 

Southern  California  Edison  Co.  (a) "-^ 

Colorado:            .            -  in  R 

Home  Light  4  Power  Co... '"•» 

Public  Service  Co.  ot  Colorado "• ' 

Western  Colorado  Power  Co =>•'' 

Connecticut;                .  „         „  11  9 

Connecticut  Light  4  Power  Co »'•' 

Hartlord  Electric  Light  Co \^-' 

United  Illuminating  Co.     .,.---.-- j'-J 

Delaware:  Delmatva  Power  &  Light  Co'-. -^-  ">-^ 

District    of    Columbia— Potomac    Electric    Power 

Co.  (a) '"•" 

Florida:                 _  173 

Florida  Power  Corp.... i^i 

Florida  Power  4  Light  Co "•" 

Florida  Public  Utilities  Co ■      "•" 

Gulf  Power  Co - Jr  J 

Tampa  Electric  Co.... i "^* 

Georgia;                 _          I  12  g 

Georgia  PowerCo.     .j..--- .'tc 

Savannah  Electric  4  Power  Co »^  = 

Hawaii:                   .    „     ,  94 

Hawaiian  Electric  Co.,  Inc '•  . 

Hilo  Electric  Light  Co.,  Ltd '|y 

Kauai  Electric  Co.,  Ltd ii 

Maui  Electric  Co.,  Ltd ,[,•; 

Idaho;  Idaho  Power  Co.  (a) 

'"'Tentral  Illinois  Electric  4  Gas  Co 18.6 

Central  Illinois  Light  Co.. \i;\ 

Central  Illinois  Public  Service  Co '°-^ 

Commonwealth  Edison  Co !;•? 

Illinois  Power  Co 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


35.6 
33.4 
58.3 

31.7 
42.  Z 

33.1 
35.8 
11.4 

37.1 
39.8 
39.9 

58.9 
36.1 
61.3 

37.9 
37.7 
43.0 

30.0 

37.9 

41.0 
46.9 
28.5 
37.1 
33.1 

35.3 
32.7 

35.5 
39.5 
54.2 
57.6 
37.1 

42.8 
41.6 
34.2 
51.1 
37.5 


11.3 
9.4 
12.3 

9.5 
11.8 

12.6 
12.2 
7.2 

11.7 
11.4 
11.5 

10.5 

13.2 

5.0 

12.4 
12.7 
12.8 
16.0 

10.2 


1965 


1966 


Stateicompany 


Return  on 
common 
equity- 
percent 


Common 
equity- 
percent 
of  total 
capital- 
ization 


Return  on 
common 
equity- 
percent 


Common 
equity- 
percent 
ot  total 
capital- 
ization 


35.1 
34.0 
59.8 

32.1 
39.1 

33.3 
34.7 
15.3 

37.1 
40.9 
38.2 

60.0 
35.3 
62.6 

38.6 
38.3 
40.6 
32.9 

36.9 


13.1 

38.7 

13.7 

45.5 

11.2 

28.6 

13.5 

35.5 

17.7 

33.0 

12.4 

35.0 

11.6 

33.5 

■10.4 

36.2 

9.7 

43.9 

9.0 

45.4 

8.3 

53.2 

U.l 

36.1 

(-') 

('>„, 

12.9 

40.7 

16.4 

34.6 

(') 

(')     . 

17.2 

37.1 

Illinois — Continued  ,0  1 

ML  C3rmel  Public  Utility  Co '|- ^ 

Sherrard  Power  System.     ....-....- -  3, 

South  Beloit  Water,  Gas  4  Electric  Co ^-^ 

'""^'commonwealth  Edison  Co.  of  Indiana, Inc..     -  7.6 

Indiana  4  fiflichiRan  Electric  Co.  (a) {'•' 

Indianapolis  Power  4LiEhtCo..   '  -^ 

Northern  Indiana  Public  Service  Co •- i^-' 

Public  Service  Co.  of  Indiana,  Inc  -  -  ||' 

Southern  Indiana  Gas  4  Electric  Co "•" 

Iowa;                       „    ,  X  13  1 

Interstate  Power  Co.  (a)....     ''•  , 

Iowa  Electric  Light  4  Power  Co ^•' 

lowa-lllinoisGas  4  Electric  Co.  (a)...- '?| 

Iowa  Powers.  Light  Co.... -  ,',q 

Iowa  Public  Service  Co.  (a) \\l 

Iowa  Southern  Utilities  Co "•■' 

Kansas:                  „        ,>  12  7 

Central  Kansas  Power  Co JivJ, 

Kansas  Gas  &  Electric  Co \i\ 

Kansas  Power  4  Light  Co-.-.y- ,-•. 

Western  Power  4  Gas  Co.,  Inc.  (a)....  - '■>• " 

Kentucky:     ,           ,       .  .  43 

Electric  Energy,  Inc.(a) ,„  „ 

Kentucky  PowerCo..... ,/- 

Kentucky  Utilities  Co.  (a) —  \\\ 

Louisville  Gas  4  Electric  Co    '^- { 

Union  Light,  Heat  4  Power  Co 

Louisiana;                             „     1  is  2 

Central  Louisiana  Electric  Co.,  Inc J^' 

Louisiana  Power  4  Light  Co.. ,• . 

New  Orleans  Public  Service,  Inc 

Maine;                             „  u  1 

Bangor  Hydro-Electric  Co {'■ . 

Central  Maine  PowerCo 'ig 

Maine  Public  Service  Co ?•, 

Rumlord  FallsPowerCo 

Maryland;                         .  „  19  3 

Baltimore  Gas  4  Electric  Co »|-| 

Conowingo  Power  Co..... ..--•---- c '« 

Delmarva  Power  4  Light  Co.  of  Md.« 0.0 

Potomac  Edison  Co Jq'. 

Susquehanna  Power  Co 


54.3 
71.5 

100.0 

31.8 
29.6 
40.8 
36.9 
41.1 
41.5 

31.4 
40.4 
46.6 
32.7 
39.6 
49.2 

47.2 
43.4 
42.6 
39.0 

5.6 
36.1 
47.1 
47.8 
49.7 

33.0 
35.5 
37.1 

35.7 
36.7 
40.8 
100.0 

42.1 
70.0 
59.7 
34.1 
37.9 


9.9 
8.9 
3.0 

7.7 
18.9 
16.9 
16.1 
14.5 
15.6 

13.5 
13.4 
15.1 
14.0 
13.6 
14.0 

11.6 
12.9 
13.2 
12.3 

4.3 
12.1 
13.2 
13.7 

9.5 

15.2 
13.4 
10.3 

12.8 

U.O 

U.l 

4.5 

12.5 
8.3 
7.3 

13.2 
7.7 


57.0 
78.6 
100.0 

33.5 
29.8 
39.8 
38.3 
42.2 
40.0 

31.1 
39.3 
48.4 
33.9 
40.3 
51.4 

46.6 
42.5 
44.1 
43.1 

5.9 
41.7 
48.4 
47.6 
50.9 

31.0 
34.9 
36.6 

37.0 
37.9 
39.1 

100.0 

41.3 
71.8 
58.4 
33.2 
59.1 
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Stat*  com  (xny 


Return  on  (qmtv- 
common  perctnt 
tquity-  of  total 
eapitJl- 
itation 


MatsxlMsatts                         |  . 

Boilon  tdnon  Co  »• ' 

Boston  Gi<  Co  'J 

Brockton  EdiMii  Co  '«• » 

Cimbridge  Eioetnt  Light  Co  '  ' 

Capo  t  Vineyard  Eloctiic  Co  10-  ' 

Fall  River  Electric  Lijht  Co  »  J 

Fitchburi  Gas*  Electric  Liiht  Co  ^* 

Holyohe  Power  •  Electric  Co  4- 1 

Moiyoke  Water  Power  Co  •  » 

Masuchutetti  Electric  Co. . .  '  > 

Montaar  Electric  Co  5. 1 

!««■  IMIwd  Gas  «  Edison  Liflit  Co  93 

Now  [ettond  Power  Co  (a)  II  ] 

Western  Massachusetts  Electric  Co  9  B 

Yankee  Atomic  Electric  Co        .  ^4 

Michigan 

Alpena  Power  Co  ■■  ' 

Consumers  Power  Co  [»■  ' 

(Mrort  t*son  Co  J  J 

IdNMtStMK  Electric  Co  4.; 

MKktfao  Gas  i  Electric  Co  |3  | 

Upper  Peninsula  Power  Co '2.  » 

Minnesota 

Minnesota  Power  ft  Light  Co  13  ^ 

Northern  Stalae-Power  Co  (a)  '3.  4 

MississiPB*.             ,  . 

Mississippi  Power  Co  {»■ ' 

Mississippi  Power  &  Light  Co  '4.  S 

MlSS3Ull  .   „ 

Empire  District  Electric  Co  (a)  J  » 

Kansas  City  Power  t  Light  Co  (a)  2  0 

Missouri  Edison  Co  0. 1 

Wssou'i  Powf '  a  Light  Co  15.  0 

Misaouri  PuMic  Service  Co  13  1 

Missoun  Utilities  j?-* 

St  loseph  Light  t  Powei  Co  .  •  * 

Union  Electric  Co  (a)  \3  5 

Montana    Montana  Power  Co  (a)  ''  ' 

Mevada  ,  , 

"•vada  Power  Co  }|' 

Sierra  Pacific  Power  Co  (a)  12-0 

New  Hampshire 

Concord  Electric  Co           '■' 

Connecticut  Valley  Electric  Co..  lee..    8-4 

E«eter  »  Hamoton  Electric  Co 1.0 

Gnnite  State  Electric  Co ll'-3 

Public  Service  Co  ot  New  HampsfciW  (a) (I 

Whit*  Mountain  Power  Co 8.2 

New  Jersey  , .  , 

Atlantic  City  Electric  Co           }4.^ 

Jersey  Cenlnl  Pow»r  ft  Light  Co [1-6 

New  Jersey  Power  ft  Light  Co 12.2 

Public  Service  Electric  ft  Gas  Co 12.6 

Rockland  [lectix  Co  '-^ 

New  Me«ico   Public  Seryice  Co.  o»  New  M«iico 12.  9 

New  York                                        _  , ,  , 

Central  Hudson  Gas  ft  Electric  Corp 11-  ' 

Consolidated  Edison  Co.  ot  H.Y.,  loc ■■* 

Ellenville  Electric  Co       .- '•' 

Lang  Island  Lighting  Co     ...    }*•• 

New  York  State  Electric  ft  Gas  Corp jlO 

Niagara  Mohawk  Power  Corp  jZ-J 

Orang*  ft  Rockland  Utilities.  IhC ]*■« 

Roch*st*r  Gas  ft  El*ctric  Corp H' 

North  Carolina  ,,  , 

Carolina  Power  ft  Light  Co.  (l) J*  3 

Duke  Power  Co  (a)                 '*• ' 

Nantahala  Powai  *  UjlW  Co -*.-  ;■  ' 

Yadkin.  Inc ■■  * 

North  Dakota                          ^    ^^  ,.  , 

Montana-Dakota  Utililios  Co.  (i). . . .  jO- » 

Otter  Tail  Power  Co.  (a)         "^ 

Ohio  ,.  . 

Cincinnati  Gas  ft  Electric  Co   }'•" 

Cleveland  Electric  I lluminalint  Co   ^ '    JJ-' 

Columbus  ft  Southern  OHi*  Elaclf «  » j3-  J 

Dayton  Power  ft  Light  Co jj* 

Ohio  Edison  Co         --  jjf 

Ohio  Power  Co               ..j. '»•' 

Ohio  Vall*y  Electric  Co»P.L f; 

ToMo  Edison  Co i »** 


4(1 

56  4 

37  4 
66.  2 
71.5 
49.0 
52.4 
56.8 
39  4 
44  0 

50  7 
63  9 
37  6 
53  5 
55  5 

79.7 
44  8 

51  3 
34.9 
58.8 
35  8 

37  9 

36.1 

36.5 
40.9 

38  4 
40.4 
48.7 
36.1 
31  3 

39  8 
40.  I 
34.8 
47.7 

37.7 
32.8 

51  9 
61.2 
33.3 

loao 

0) 

45.6 

31.0 
38.9 
37.8 
35.8 

57  9 
41.2 

37.5 
34.2 
65.4 
37  4 
39.2 
32.2 
31.5 
36.4 

39.4 

44.2 

loao 

81.3 

3S.6 
3&.S 

39.8 

53.6 
39.7 
42.8 
44.1 
35.6 
3.7 
36.0 


Return  on 

equity- 

common 

percent 

equity- 

of  total 

percent 

caottal- 

ilition 

l«.» 

46.1 

7  0 

53  9 

14.0 

38  3 

9.0 

66  3 

11  6 

71.8 

9  8 

52  9 

8.6 

50  7 

5.0 

56  9 

7.5 

41  3 

6  5 

U3 

5.8 

53  5 

10.7 

64.6 

13.3 

37.1 

15 

54.1 

17 

62.7 

8  5 

78  9 

13.2 

45  0 

12.8 

49  7 

16.1 

36  9 

13.2 

61  0 

12.9 

35.8 

13  6 

39  0 

13.4 

36.8 

12.9 
15.1 

14.0 
12.0 
10.1 
14.0 
13.9 
10.2 
12.3 
13.4 
17.7 


9.7 

7.9 

11.4 

10.3 

II.  1 

5i7 

14.8 
11.9 
11.8 
12.9 
9.7 
13.9 

12.0 
8.0 
7.5 
12.7 
12.8 
11.8 
14.8 
11.6 

13.1 
12.2 
11.3 
15 

11.7 
11.6 

17.1 
14.7 
13.1 
14.6 
15.4 
20.0 
8.0 
15.9 


(a)  Also  opwaMs  ■•  WiRiriRt  1 

(b)  Ais«*»*>«lHmoMMrSMH. 
I  Foimofty  Ortoum*  Poi«*f  »  lifRI  Co.  ^   tact. 
'  Merged  with  Commonwealth  Edison  Co.  in  Decemoor  i»o. 

» Not  comparable.  Acquired  Central  Illinois  Electric  ft  Gas  Co.  m  December  ISM. 
•  Foinieily  Eastern  Shore  Public  Service  Co.  ol  Maryland. 
'  Not  comparable  Acquired  New  Hampshire  Electric  Co.  m  September  196S. 
•Formerly  Eastern  Shore  Public  Service  Co.  ot  Virginia. 


35.2 
35.7 

40.0 
40.6 
50.6 
35.9 
32.7 
39.5 
41.2 
35.3 
48.6 

38  6 
33.5 

511 
7a  1 
33.7 
100.0 
35.8 
73.3 

30.8 
38.3 
38.8 
36.3 

58.0 
41.9 

36.3 
33.2 
68.0 
36.6 
39.1 
312 
29.7 
36.6 

39.9 
43.8 
100.0 
90.4 

35. 9 
36.9 

41.3 
53.9 
41.4 
419 
45.4 
317 
19 
37.5 


Slate  company 


Ohlatwma 

Oklahoma  Gas  ft  Electric  Co  (a) 

Public  Service  Co  ol  Oklahoma 

Or0|0»: 

CaMerniaPxitic  Utilities  Co  (a> 

fiofcc  Power  »  Light  Co  (a) 

Mrtland  General  Electric  Co 

Pwinsylvania 

Duqu*sn*LiglitCo.    .       

Metropolitan  Edison  Co    

Pennsylvania  Electric  Co  (a) 

Pennsylvania  Power  Co  

PMnsylvania  Power  ft  Light  Co 

nuiadelphia  Electric  Co 

Philadelphia  flectric  Power  Co 

Potomx  Fdison  Co  ol  Pennsylvania 

Sale  Haibor  Water  Power  Coip 

United  Gas  Improvement  Co. 

West  Penn  Power  Co 
Rhode  Island 

Blackstone  Valley  Electric  Co 

Nairagansett  ElKtric  Co    

Newport  Electric  Corp         

South  Carolina 

Lockhart  Power  Co  

South  Caiolina  Electric  ft  Gas  Co     . 
South  Dakota 

Black  Hills  Power  ft  Light  Co  (a) 

Noilhwestein  Public  Service  Co..     

Tennessee 

Kingsport  Power  Co  

Tapoco.  Inc  (a)  

Teias: 

Central  Power  ft  Light  Co   

Community  Public  Service  Co.  («) 

Dallas  Power  ft  Light  Co 

El  Paso  Electric  Co  (a) 

Gull  Slates  Utilities  Co.  (a) 

Houston  Lighting  ft  Power  Co  — 

Southwestern  tlectric  Power  Co.  (a) 

Southwestern  Electric  Service  Co 

Southwestern  Public  Sei vice  Co.  (a) 

Teias  Electric  Service  Co 

Tenas  Power  ft  Light  Co 

West  leias  Utilities  Co 

Utah.  Utah  Power  ft  Light  Co.  (a) 

Vermont: 

Central  Vermont  Public  Setvic*  Corp.  (t)., 

Cituens  Utilities  Co.  (b)    .   

Green  Mountain  Powei  Corp 

Vermont  Electnc  Powei  Co..  Inc 

Delmatva  Power  ft  Light  Co:  oi  V«.< 

OW  Dominion  Power  Co 

Potomac  Ldison  Co.  ot  Virginia 

Virginia  Electnc  ft  Power  Co.  (a) 

Washington : 

Puget  Sound  Power  ft  Light  Co 

Washington  Water  Power  Co.  (*) 

West  Virginia. 

Appalachian  Power  Co  (a) 

Monongahela  Power  Co.  (a) — 

Polomx  Edison  Co  ot  West  Virginia 

Wh**ling  Electric  Co       

Wnconvn: 

Consolidated  Water  Power  Co 

Lake  Superior  OiMrict  Power  Co.  (a) 

Madison  Gas  ft  Electric  Co 

Northern  Slates  Power  Co 

Superior  Water.  Light  ft  Power  Co 

Wisconsin  Electric  Power  Co 

Wisconsin  Michigan  Power  Co.  (a) 

Wisconsin  Power  ft  Light  Co 

Wisconsin  Public  Service  Corp^(*) 

Wisconsin  River  Power  Co --.- 

Wyoming:  Cheyenne  Light  Fuel  ft  Power  Co.. 


l*iS 

IM6 

Return  on 
common 
equity- 
percent 

Common 
equity- 
percent 
ot  total 
capital- 
nation 

Return  on 
common 
equity- 
percent 

Common 
equity- 
percent 
ot  total 
capital- 
nation 

17.1 

35.7 
41.4 

45  8 

32  7 
36.3 

36  8 

38.7 
35.9 
35.4 
314 
38.7 
32.5 
100.0 
51.1 
51.3 
34.3 

49.8 
37.0 
37.7 

100.0 
34.1 

38.9 
35.9 

48.3 

100.0 

418 
34.8 
40.2 
40.7 
34.9 
49.4 
40.4 
29.7 
32.4 
41.3 
39.1 
43.0 
35.1 

27.6 
414 

36.0 
11.7 

56.2 

67.4 

100.0 

39.0 

32.9 
31.3 

32.6 
35.8 
100.0 
411 

100.0 
41.1 
51.8 
49.8 
38.7 
52.3 
41.7 
40.4 
37  4 
58.1 
46.4 

17.0 
14.3 

10.7 
11.6 
10.9 

17.0 
12.8 
12.5 
15.5 
117 
110 
118 
5.3 
6.9 
10.3 
16.2 

11.6 

9.8 

12.8 

5.2 
14.6 

9.2 
15.6 

9.6 
5.9 

16.0 
12.6 
113 
17.3 
14.7 
16.0 
15.1 
12.4 
15.0 
16.3 
17.6 
15.6 
10.3 

11.4 
9.8 

111 
5.9 

7.0 
6.1 
5.9 
118 

8.6 

10.5 

17.6 

14.5 

5.7 

7.5 

6.0 

9.7 

8.9 

8.5 

10.3 

10.3 

10.7 

11.5 

12.5 

5.5 

10.3 

35.4 

14.2 

40.1 

9.8 

47.8 

11.5 

32  6 

9.8 

35.8 

16.4 
110 

35.8 
36.5 

12.5 

35.1 

15.4 

36.0 

114 
12.4 
117 
5.8 
7.1 

314 
39.0 
26.1 
100.0 
50.8 

9.6 
15.8 

12.1 

511 
34  8 

50.7 

«.9 

37.2 

12.0 

38.9 

6.0 
14.2 

9.0 

100.0 
32.8 

40.5 

15.6 
8.2 

35.0 
45.7 

6.8 

100.0 

15.5 
14.1 
14.2 
17.7 
115 
17.2 
15.4 

45.1 
32  3 
40.0 
42.3 
35.2 
49.5 
41.7 

12.6 

29.0 

15.3 

32.1 

16.1 

40.9 

18.7 

38.9 

15.5 
9.9 

11.3 
9.0 

113 
5.9 

44.1 
35.8 

27.3 
47.3 
34.5 
12.  J 

7.0 
5.5 
5.9 

56.5 
67.7 
100.0 

118 

38.0 

8.4 

31.7 

10.1 
17.1 

30.8 
32.3 

110 

36.0 

6.4 

100.0 

8.4 

38.6 

6.2 

100.0 

9.5 

42.0 

9.8 
8.5 
10.7 
10.4 
11.4 

51.1 
50.9 
40.2 
51.7 
45.5 

11.2 

41.6 

12.9 
5.5 

38.9 
58.8 

11.5 

47.4 
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ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 


Note  In  soctMfl  VIII  an  overall  rate  ol  return  was  developed  for  electric  operations  only  and 
the  income  statements  ot  the  companies  were  adjusted  lo  achieve  uniform  '"O""""* ';"»™»';' 
ol  dllwred  taies  and  investment  tai  credits,  related  to  elect-ic  operations.  Because  ot  the  com- 
plex* e"  involved  in  determining  return  on  equity  applicable  to  electric  operations  only,  the  rates 

Jnd  overall  reported  earnings  bas*rt  on  the  repotted  accounting  treatment  ol  deferred  ta.es  and 
investment  tai  credits. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quoriun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ELIMINATION  OF  RESERVE 
REQUIREMENTS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  14743)  to  eliminate  the 
resei-ve  requirements  for  Federal  Reserve 
notes  and  for  U.S.  notes  and  Treasui-y 
notes  of  1890. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
spoke  at  some  length  on  this  proposal 
yesterday,  and  I  think  it  appropriate 
that  today  I  limit  my  remarks  until 
after  the  present  occupant  of  the  chair 
(Mr.  Church]  has  had  a  chance  to  call 
up  his  amendment,  and  really  bring  us 
to  a  vote  on  this  issue. 

One  thing  that  concerned  me,  how- 
ever, during  the  course  of  the  discussion 
yesterday  was  hearing  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  TMr.  SparkmanI  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  both 
Indicate  quite  strongly  that  the  financial 
world  felt  we  ought  to  go  along  with  the 
administration  proposal  in  its  entirety; 
that  all  the  responsible  economists  felt 
the  same  way,  and  that  in  general  those 
who  opposed  the  administration  proposal 
were  either  stupid  or  Irresponsible. 

I  wish  to  say  flatly  for  the  record  that 
neither  of  the  latter  accusations  is  tme, 
nor  are  the  statements  made  that  the 
financial  world  In  general  is  in  favor  of 
this  proposal. 

I  should  like  to  read,  if  I  may.  quota- 
tions from  the  statement  furnished  to 
the  committee  by  the  American  Bankers 
Association,  which  appears  on  page  179 
of  the  hearing  record.  There  It  Is  stated. 
In  the  very  second  sentence: 

Although  It  is  therefore  clear  that  the 
requirement — 

Namely,  the  25-percent  gold  backing 
of  the  currency — 

must  be  relaxed  or  removed,  such  action 
win  be  useless  and  actually  harmful  in  the 
long  run  unless  Congress  and  the  Adminis- 
tration take  lirm  acoompanying  steps  to  elim- 
inate our  chronic  balance  of  payments  deficit 
and  dismantle  existing  foreign  exchange 
controls. 


Neither  of  those  issues  is  before  us.  The 
only  thing  we  have  before  us  is  removing 
the  gold  cover,  which  they  do  not  neces- 
sarily even  advocate.  In  the  first  portion 
of  that  sentence,  they  say  it  ought  to  be 
"relaxed  or  removed." 

I  would  say  the  proposals  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  call  rather  for  a  relaxation,  to  give 
us  some  time  to  implement  the  very 
things  they  recommend  here.  But  C3r- 
tainly  we  do  not  have  any  of  those  pro- 
posals or  requirements  accompanying 
the  administration  proposal. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  Yes;  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  should  like  to  say 
this:  No  word  I  have  uttered  could  be 
construed  as  indicating  that  anybody 
who  opposed  th's  bill  was  either  stupid 
or  misinformed— was  that  the  Senator's 
other  word?  I  certainly  had  no  intent  to 
so  indicate.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any- 
thing I  have  said  that  could  be  constitied 
as  meaning  that. 

Furthermore.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
will  remember  that  in  the  colloquy  I  had 
with  the  Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
Javits  I  I  said  there  were  several  thinps 
we  needed  to  do.  This  bill  does  not  by  any 
means  inc'ude  all  of  the  needed  measures. 
I  did  point  out  that  the.se  steps  have  to 
be  taken  one  at  a  time:  and  I  believe 
that  .somewhere  in  the  discussion.  I 
pointed  out  the  agitation  for  a  tax  in- 
crease—at least  something  has  been  said 
in  the  debate  here  about  the  necessity  for 
that,  and  also  about  the  need  for  budget 
reform,  in  addition  to  the  need  for  the 
removal  of  the  gold  cover. 

I  know  that  I  said  all  three  of  those 
things  were  needed,  but  I  pointed  out  the 
fact  that  this  gold  cover  proposal  is 
the  only  one  of  the  three  that  is  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee.  If  we  reported  a  bill 
which  included  either  of  the  other  pro- 
posals, It  would  be  subject  to  a  point  of 
order. 

I  am  confident  that  as  the  need  devel- 
ops, and  as  appropriate  legislation  comes 
before  the  respective  committees,  these 
additional  steps  will  be  taken,  as  well  as 
other  steps,  perhaps  extending  over  a 
period  of  years. 

This  is  something  that  just  a  single 
step  cannot  correct.  I  believe  that,  and 
believe  it  strongly. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  delighted  that 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  has  clarified 
the  Record  on  this  point.  I  have  great 
affection  for  the  Senator,  and  thoroughly 
enjoyed  serving  on  the  committee  with 
him.  He  is  a  very  able  man.  I  know  that 
what  he  is  .saying  expresses  his  true  feel- 
ings. 

As  I  see  it.  the  problem  with  the  pend- 
ing bin  Is  that  we  are  placing  the  cart 
in  front  of  the  horse.  We  are  certainly  not 
making  much  progress  by  this  method. 

We  are  saying  that  we  will  take  the 
gold  cover  off  and  let  everybody  take  a 
free  crack  at  the  gold  we  have  left,  hop- 
ing that  we  might  do  something  in  the 
future  about  our  domestic  fiscal  problem 
and  our  balance-of-payments  deficit. 

We  should  reverse  that  priority  and 
see  if  cutting  down  expenses  and  possibly 
increasing  taxes  or  putting  on  a  new 
tax,  if  we  could  first  get  a  cut  in  expendi- 
tures, would  correct  the  entire  problem 
without  having  to  reserve  any  part  of 
our  gold  cover. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  read  into  the  Record  a  statement 
by  the  eminent  economist  Ludwig  Von 
Mises  in  his  book  entitled  "Human  Ac- 
tion: A  Treatise  on  Economics,"  at  page 
478.  It  reads: 

The  characteristic  feature  of  the  public 
discussion  of  the  problems  involved  Is  that 


It  carefully  avoids  mentioning  the  facts  that 
are  causing  the  extension  of  the  demand  for 
gold.  No  reference  is  made  to  the  policies  of 
deficit  spending  and  credit  expansion.  In- 
stead complaints  are  raised  about  some- 
thing called  "Insufficient  liquidity"  and  a 
shortage  of  reserves.  The  remedy  suggested  Is 
more  liquidity,  to  be  achieved  by  "creating' 
new  additional  reserves.  This  means  It  is  sup- 
posed to  cure  the  effects  of  Infiatlon  by  more 
inflation. 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Texas.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  just 
about  as  sound  as  anything  I  have  heard. 
On  page  127  of  the  hearings  record  it 
is  reflected  that  a  group  came  in  and 
made  the  following   statement: 

We  the  undersigned,  members  of  the 
Economists'  National  Committee  on  Mone- 
tary Policy,  urge  Congress  not  to  remove  the 
gold  certificate  reserve  requirement  against 
Federal  Reser\-e  notes. 

Such  a  removal  would  open  the  way  to  a 
practlcaUy  unlimited  expansion  of  Federal 
Reserve  notes,  to  a  removal  of  the  proper  re- 
straining influence  of  a  reserve  requirement, 
to  a  loss  of  all  our  gold  stocks,  to  thorough- 
going fiat  money  (the  weakest  money  known 
to  man),  and  to  a  decline  and  even  collapse 
in  the  value  of  our  currency. 

A  gold  reserve  provides  a  nation  with  a 
war  chest  which.  If  dissipated,  could  lead  to 
national  destruction. 

The  need  Is  for  a  sound  currency,  not  a 
weaker  one.  A  sound  currency  should  invite 
the  release  to  our  monetary  gold  stock  of 
much  of  the  approximately  $13  billion  of 
gold  held  under  earmark  for  foreign  ac- 
count, and  a  flow  of  foreign-held  gold  to  this 
country.  A  sound  currency  would  Involve  a 
redeemable  money  at  the  statutory  rale  of 
$35  per  fine  ounce  of  gold. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  for  the 
record  to  read  at  this  point  the  names 
of  the  people  who  signed  that  statement 
because  I  have  the  impression  that  most 
people  in  this  august  body  generally  feel 
that  the  people  who  are  flghting  against 
the  removal  of  the  gold  cover  are  either 
westerners  who  are  trying  to  do  some- 
thing about  stimulating  the  flow  of  their 
gold  production  or  do  not  know  anything 
about  economics,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
opinions  of  such  Senators  are  to  be 
greatly  discounted. 

I  read  the  names  of  people  who  signed 
the  statement  I  have  just  read: 

Willard  E.  Atkins,  Professor  Emeritus,  New 
York    University;    H.    H.    Beneke.    Professor 
Emeritus.   Miami   University,   Ohio:    William 
A     Berrldge,    Consulting    Economist.    Great 
Barrlngton.    Mass.;    Frederick    A.    Bradford, 
Professor  Emeritus.  Lehigh  University;   Karl 
Brandt,  Stanford  University;   Sidney  Brown. 
Economist.   The   Commercial   and   Financial 
Chronicle  and  Pace  College;  Cecil  C.  Carpen- 
ter  University  of  Kentucky;  Charles  A.  Dice. 
Professor  Emeritus.  The  Ohio  State  Unlver- 
sltv    Lev   E.   Dobrlansky.   Georgetown    Uni- 
versity;  James  C.  Dolley,  The  University  of 
Texas-  D.  W.  Ellsworth,  Economist.  Vice  Pres- 
ident,'E.  W.  Axe    Co..  Inc..  Tarrytown,  N.Y.; 
Charles  C.  Flchtner,  Economist.  Miami.  Flor- 
ida;  Roy  L.  Garls.  Professor  Emeritus.  Uni- 
versity  of   Southern   California;    Donald   M. 
Halley,   Professor  Emeritus.   Tulane  Univer- 
sity Hudson  B.  Hastings,  Professor  Emeritus, 
Yale  University;  George  H.  Hobart.  Professor 
Emeritus,      High      Point      College;      Harold 
Hughes,   Economist,   Cleveland    Heights,   O.; 
Frederic  A.  Jackson,  Morgan  State  College; 
Robert  V.  Jones.  Economist,  Chicago;   Al  M. 
Kadraglc.  Economist,  New  York  City;   Emil 
Kauder.  Florida  Presbyterian  College;  James 
H     Kelleghan,    Economic    Consultant,    Chi- 
cago; Donald  L.  Kemmerer,  University  of  Illi- 
nois; Arthur  Kemp,  Claremont  Men's  College; 
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J.  L.  Leonard.  ProfeMor  Bmerttu*.  University 
of  Southern  California;  Theodore  Macklln. 
Economist.  Sacramento.  Calif.;  A.  Wilfred 
May.  ■conomlat,  The  Commercial  and  Finan- 
cial Chronicle  and  New  School  for  Social  Re- 
search. N.T.C.;  David  H.  McKlnley.  The  Penn- 
sylvania State  University:  Pred  R.  Nlehaus. 
University  of  Colorado;  Gary  North,  Ram- 
parts Graduate  School:  Melchlor  Palyl.  Pro- 
feaaor  Emeritus.  Economist.  Chicago;  Robert 
T.  Patterson.  fconomUt.  National  Tax  Equal- 
ity AssoclaOon,  Washington.  DC:  Clyde  W. 
Phelps.  University  of  Southern  California: 
Chester  A.  Phillips.  Professor  Emeritus.  The 
State  University  of  Iowa;  E.  Harold  Schoon- 
maker.  Merry  Point.  Virginia;  Hans  P.  Senn- 
holz.  Grove  City  College;  Arthur  O.  Sharron. 
Palplelgh  Dickinson  University;  R.  Harland 
Shaw.  Economist.  Conference  of  American 
Small  Business  Organizations.  Chicago;  Mur- 
ray W  Shields.  University  of  Plorlda:  Fred- 
erick G.  Shull.  New  Haven.  Connecticut; 
Walter  E.  Spahr.  Professor  Emeritus.  New 
York  University:  Charles  B.  Tlppetts.  Head- 
master Emeritus.  The  Mercersburg  Academy: 
James  B.  Trant.  Dean  and  Professor  Emeritus. 
Louisiana  State  University;  Rufus  S.  Tucker. 
Economist.  Westneld.  N.J.;  V.  Orval  Watu. 
Northwood  Institute.  Midland.  Michigan; 
Edward  J  Webster.  Professor  Emeritus. 
American  International  College:  G.  Carl 
Wlegand.  Soythem  Illinois  University: 
Felix  E.  Wormser.  Greenwich.  ConnecUcut; 
Ivan  Wright.  Professor  Emeritus.  Brooklyn 
College  of  The  City  UiUverslty  of  New  York. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  Just  one  group 
of  economists  and  professors  who  are 
opposed  to  what  the  administration  is 
proposing.  Contrary  to  the  impression 
that  is  being  conveyed,  there  are  many 
distinguished  people  who  do  not  believe 
that  the  gold  cover  should  be  removed. 

I  had  a  long  distance  telephone  call 
today  from  another  economist  who  hap- 
pens to  be  a  resident  of  my  State.  He  said 
that  under  no  circumstances  should  we 
remove  the  gold  cover,  that  under  the 
existing  pattern  of  speculating  and 
hoarding  in  the  London  gold  market,  we 
would  be  creating  a  highly  destructive 
influence  if  we  should  move  to  release 
the  gold  cover  and  would  simply  be 
putting  more  gold  at  the  disposal  of  the 
speculators. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
and  others  have  pointed  out  that  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  the  members  of  the 
financial  conununity  have  endorsed  the 
removal  of  the  gold  cover  and  that  the 
financial  community  has  almost  unani- 
mously endorsed  a  tax  increase. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  made 
the  same  statement  this  morning.  How- 
ever, Secretai-y  Fowler  also  admitted  to 
our  committee  that  approximately  99 
percent  of  the  members  of  the  financial 
community  who  have  given  such  en- 
dorsement made  it  contingent  upon  such 
action  being  accompanied  by  or  preceded 
by  a  bona  fide  reduction  in  expenditures. 

All  of  those  economists  have  empha- 
sized that  the  No.  1  job  of  Congress  and 
the  administration  is  to  put  a  control 
over  expenditures,  followed  by  the  con- 
sideration of  a  tax  increase,  and  that 
the  mere  removal  of  the  gold  cover  alone 
would  only  be  buying  time  and  postpon- 
ing the  crisis. 

The  administration  has  thus  far  failed 
to  come  up  with  any  program  to  hold 
down  spending.  Quite  the  contrail,  the 


administration  is  willing  to  spend  money 
for  every  conceivable  program  that  some 
bureaucrat  can  dream  about  in  one  of 
his  nightmares. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

I  have  Just  finished  saying  that  by 
taking  the  gold  cover  bill  first,  we  are 
putting  the  cart  in  front  of  the  horse. 
What  we  have  to  do  before  we  take  any 
action  with  respect  to  the  gold,  or  any 
action  which  will  put  us  in  a  position  of 
possible  recoupment  of  any  of  our  gold, 
is  to  take  up  the  cut  In  expenditures  and 
the  tax  problem. 

That  is  why  I  have  been  so  emphatic  in 
saying  that  we  cannot  operate  on  this 
matter  now  by  removing  all  our  gold 
cover,  or  we  will  have  taken  an  irretriev- 
able step  which  could  be  disastrous  to 
the  country. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  Once  we  remove  this  gold 
cover,  we  will  have  removed  the  club  over 
the  head  of  both  Congress  and  the  Execu- 
tive which  would  make  it  mandatory  that 
we  take  some  steps  to  balance  our  budget. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  IX5MINICK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TOWER.  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  is  absolutely  correct. 
He  made  a  statement  to  the  effect  that 
we  are  only  buying  a  little  time.  It  is 
conceivable  that  we  may  not  be  buying 
any  time. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  and  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  might  be  inter- 
ested to  know  that,  today.  I  have  been 
advised  .narket  spokesmen  in  London  and 
Zurich  say  that  the  gold  nm  will  not  stop 
even  if  the  United  States  frees  the  re- 
maining $10.5  billion  that  provides  the 
gold  cover. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  It  will  not  stop  until 
we  restore  confidence  in  the  American 
dollar.  Confidence  is  the  key  to  the  en- 
tire situation.  The  key  is  not  the  short- 
age of  gold.  It  is  the  confidence  in  the 
international  fields  that  Congress  and 
the  Executive,  working  together,  will  con- 
trol expenditures  and  restore  some  de- 
gree of  fiscal  solvency  in  this  country.  If 
we  do  not  restore  that  confidence,  by  our 
affirmative  action,  the  mere  removal  of 
the  gold  may  buy  a  little  time  or  may  not. 
but  it  will  not  solve  the  crisis. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  both  Sena- 
tors for  their  excellent  contributions  to 
this  discussion. 

I  refer  to  the  hearing  record  and  the 
fact  that  the  American  Bankers  Associa- 
tion indicated  that  we  should  relax  or 
reduce  the  gold  cover,  but  we  should  do 
it  only  after  we  have  had  cuts  in  ex- 
penditures and  after  trjing  to  get  our 
budget  balanced  and  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments adjusted. 

On  pages  182  and  183  of  the  hearing 
record  appears  a  statement  submitted 
by  the  Independent  Bankers  Association 
of  America  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  in  which  they  said  this: 

Dear  Mk.  Chaoiman:  We  appreciate  the 
invitation  to  submit  the  views  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Bankers  Association  of  America  with 
regard    to    the    Pres.denfs    recommendation 


for  removal  of  the  Gold  Cover  from  Federal 
Reser\-e  currency. 

We  oppose  the  recommendation,  und  the 
legislation  that  goes  with  It.  as  contained  In 
S.  2857— 

Which  is  the  same  as  the  bill  nov/  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate — 
as  contrary  to  the  best  traditions  of  our 
great  land,  and  contrary  to  the  lessons  of 
history  that  clearly  show  that  no  nation  has 
been  able  to  sxirvlve  the  deliberate  removal 
of  the  gold  backing  from  Its  currency. 

We  consider  It  a  matter  of  first  Impor- 
tance, and  a  matter  of  great  urgency,  that  our 
Government,  and  specifically  the  Incumbent 
AdmltUstratlon  continue  our  Nation's  sup- 
port for  the  substance  of  the  dollar,  which 
goverrunent  witnesses  so  far  heard  at  hear- 
ings on  this  legislation  have  thus  far  refused 
to  .acknowledge. 

Treasury  ofBclals.  In  direct  correspondence 
and  conference  room  consultation  with  our 
Association  ofllcers  and  committeemen,  insist 
that  the  gold  backed  dollar  no  longer  has  a 
role  In  our  domestic  economy,  but  Is  only  of 
value  Internationally,  and  that  It  Is  strictly 
old  fashioned,  outdated  and  outmoded,  to 
any  longer  insist  on  gold  backing  for  the 
dollar. 

In  almost  the  same  breath  high  Treasury 
officials,  representing  the  Administration, 
have  Joined  together  with  our  International 
■friends"  in  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
sessions  at  Rio.  to  become  partners  in  a 
world  "paper  gold"  pact  that  will  shortly 
begin  to  crank  out  printing  press  paper  cur- 
rency. Unless,  as  we  sincerely  hope,  the  U.S. 
Senate  declines  to  confirm  the  pact. 

We  have  been  exposed  to  the  usual  four- 
syllable  language  that  the  International 
•paper  gold"  pact  Is  only  a  "supplement"  to 
gold,  but  we  reject  this  as  unrealistic  and 
untrue,  and  note,  as  is  generally  the  case, 
that  the  United  States  will  provide  most  of 
the  real  money  for  the  operation  of  this  In- 
ternational paper  structure. 

We  must  state  to  you.  that  after  our  Asso- 
ciation officers  and  fiscal  policy,  debt  man- 
agement committeemen  conferred  with  rank- 
ing Treasury  officials  and  were  severely  re- 
minded that  a  gold  cover  for  currency  Is  old 
hat  m  the  extreme,  our  Government  Fiscal 
Policy  Committee  recommended,  and  our  Ex- 
ecutive Council,  at  its  semi-annual  meeting, 
at  the  Chase-Park  Plaza  Hotel  in  St.  Louis, 
last  October  26,  adopted  the  following  reso- 
lution: 

"The  Independent  Bankers  Association  of 
America  expresses  unanimous  opposition  to 
a  proposal  for  removal  of  the  2i'^o  gold  back- 
ing from  the  U.S.  Federal  Reserve  notes. 
even  though  this  action  might  be  calculated 
to  enhance  this  country's  position  In  the  in- 
ternational liquidity  situation. 

"The  lesson  of  history  clearly  reveals  that 
no  nation  has  been  able  to  survive  the  delib- 
erate removal  of  the  gold  backing  from  its 
currency.  The  likelihood  Is  that  If  thU  uni- 
versally recognized  basis  were  eliminated, 
gold  woiUd  rapidly  flow  out  of  this  country. 
"The  Association  fears  that  depriving  the 
United  States  currency  of  Its  gold  backing 
would  do  Irreparable  harm  to  the  nations 
economy  In  the  years  ahead." 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  by  citing 
these  quotations  is  that  there  was  sub- 
suntlal  testimony  before  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  by  the  Amer- 
ican Bankers  Association:  by  the  As- 
sociation of  Economists,  whose  names  I 
have  read  into  the  Record,  encompas- 
sing a  number  of  highly  respected  and 
very  well  known  names  and  universities; 
the  Independent  Bankers  Association, 
which  is  opposed  to  it;  and  the  croup  of 
us  who  have  testified  time  and  again  and 
made  speeches  en  this  matter  over  and 
over  again  for  the  last  5  years;  all 
warning  that  other  steps  should  be  taken 
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contemporaneously  with.  If  not  before 
any  adjustment  is  made  in  the  gold  cover 
requirement. 

Still,  this  has  not  made  any  impres- 
sion, as  the  administration  glides  down 
its  long  path  of  destruction,  full  sail 
ahead,  without  trying  to  cut  any  expendi- 
tures and  without  trying  to  get  our 
budget  balanced,  without  bringing  our 
troops  back  from  Europe  to  do  something 
about  our  balance  of  payments;  and  sud- 
denly the  administration  says,  "We  are 
!,'oing  to  let  all  the  gold  go  out  of  the 
country.  We  are  going  to  release  it  all. 
so  that  foreigners  can  have  it  all." 

And  they  put  the  pressure  on  mem- 
bers of  their  own  party  and  the  party 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  in  order  to  try 
to  get  us  to  support  that  position.  I,  for 
one,  will  not  do  it. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President  (Mr. 
HoLLiNGS  in  the  chair) ,  will  the  Senator 
vield? 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  I  believe  the  Senator 
is  aware  that  the  telephones  are  ringing 
in  the  cloakrooms  now  and  that  every 
effort  is  being  brought  to  bear  on  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  to  accept  the  adminis- 
tration proposal  as  it  has  been  prescribed 
to  us. 

Yet.  it  seems  to  me  that  no  convincing 
case  whatever  has  been  made  against  the 
proposition  that  uncovering  a  portion 
of  the  gold  in  order  to  meet  the  immedi- 
ate crisis  should  be  all  that  is  now  re- 
quired. 

If.  afterward,  the  administration  falls 
to  make  the  basic  adjustments  in  our  ex- 
penditures abroad  that  are  necessary  to 
correct  the  continuing  deficit  in  our  bal- 
ance of  payments,  then  the  administra- 
tion can  come  back  to  Congress. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  would  say— if  I  may 
interrupt  the  Senator— that  they  might 
get  some  short  shrift  from  the  Senate  if 
they  came  back  after  not  having  done 
anything  and  found  themselves  In  the 
.same  bind  and  asked  the  Senate  for  help 
again. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
The  virtue  of  the  amendment  I  have 
offered,  similar  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas. 
is  that  it  would  keep  the  pressure  on  the 
administration  to  do  those  things  that 
are  necessary  to  correct  the  problem  be- 
fore all  the  remaining  gold  in  our  Treas- 
ury is  transferred  into  foreign  hands. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  resist  these 
pressures  and  give  its  approval  to  the 
pending  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  wish  to  applaud  the 
Senator  from  Idaho.  I  read  with  great 
interest  his  speech  on  the  Vietnam  prob- 
lem some  10  days  or  2  weeks  ago.  In  which 
he  brought  this  matter  up  as  part  of  the 
problem. 

Although  I  do  not  subscribe  to  all  his 
viewpoints  on  Vietnam,  I  thought,  never- 
theless, that  the  comments  he  made  were 
very  appropriate  with  regard  to  our  gold 
problem:  the  absolute  waste  of  time, 
money,  and  energy  we  have  in  our  troops 
overse&s,  which  could  be  brought  back 
from  Western  Europe. 

I  have  offered  another  amendment,  as 
the  Senator  Is  aware,  which  provides  that 
no  nation  which  is  overdue  on  its  debts 
to  the  United  States  should  be  entitled 
to  exchange  gold  for  our  dollars.  It  seems 


to  me  that  by  allowing  them  to  exchange 
gold  for  our  dollars,  at  a  time  when  they 
owe  us  money  and  we  are  in  critical 
shape,  is  exactly  the  same  type  of  re- 
action that  exists  in  our  giving  aid  to 
nations  which  are  shipping  material  to 
North  Vietnam. 

Neither  situation  makes  the  slightest 
degree  of  sense,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
We  have  to  stop  them.  The  administra- 
tion is  not  doing  anything  about  either 
situation. 

I  would  support  the  Senator  In  his 
amendment,  although  I  am  not  quite 
convinced  that  the  figure  of  reduction 
he  has  in  mind  is  enough  to  solve  the 
immediate  crisis  we  have  or  that  it  will 
give  us  enough  time  to  cut  down  on  the 
budget  substantially. 

I  hope  that  I  can  get  support  for  my 
amendment  when  it  comes  up  at  a  later 
date. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator wi!l  state  it. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  the  amendment  «No. 
612)  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  IMr. 
{"'htirch  1 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  have  the 
yeas  and  nays  been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They 
have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  see  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas  on  his  feet. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  and  I  have  had  some  dis- 
cussion on  the  possibility  of  substituting 
some  figures  in  my  amendment  for  the 
figures  in  the  distinguished  Senator's 
pending  amendment.  It  would  mean  that 
rather  than  20  percent  we  would  provide 
12.5  percent,  and  where  20  percent  ap- 
pears in  the  original  proposal  that  figure 
would  be  revised  to  10  percent  rather 
than  15  percent. 

I  think  it  would  be  helpful  to  have  a 
little  discussion  on  this  matter.  I  would 
like  to  hear  the  views  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho.  I  would  prefer  keeping  the  figure 
at  20  percent.  All  I  am  trying  to  accom- 
plish is  to  have  a  realistic  figure  which 
would  be  acceptable  to  a  majority  of  the 
Members  of  this  body. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  That  is  my  purpose  as 
well.  I  would  prefer  to  uncover  as  little 
gold  as  need  be. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  might  say  that  I  prefer 
to  keep  the  whole  thing  on. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Yes,  I  am  also  uncon- 
vinced on  the  merits  of  the  bill  itself. 
However,  we  are  faced  with  determining 
whether  the  gold  cover  is  to  be  entirely 
removed  or  some  portion  of  it. 

I  would  prefer  to  remove  as  little  as 
possible.  The  question  is  at  what  percent- 
age figure  we  can  achieve  our  maximum 
strength  in  terms  of  Senate  votes.  I  know 
there  are  Senators  who  are  generally  in- 
clined to  support  the  position  we  have 
taken,  but  who  may  be  fearful  that  re- 
leasing, say,  $3  billion  of  the  gold  cover 
will  not  prove  adequate  for  present  needs, 
but  who  would  be  willing  to  join  in  sup- 
port of  this  amendment  if  the  amotmt 


of  gold  to  be  uncovered  were  increased  to 
the  figure  suggested  by  the  Senator  from 
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I  take  it  if  my  amendment  were 
amended  by  the  Senator  from  Texas,  as 
he  has  suggested,  that  this  would  release 
approximately  $6.5  billion  worth  of  gold 
or  one-half  of  the  remaining  supply  of 
gold  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  TOWER.  Tlie  Senator  is  correct. 
That  figure  also  contains  that  portion 
already  available. 

The  20  percent  would  release  $3.4  bil- 
lion. Actually  it  would  free  $3.1  billion 
in  additional  reserves,  making  a  total  of 
$3.4  billion.  The  12.5  percent  would  make 
available  $6.55  billion  in  gold  reserves. 
It  would  seem  to  me  that  either  of 
those  figures  is  adequate  for,  let  us  say. 
a  stopgap  measure,  something  designed 
to  be  only  temporary,  and  to  give  us  a 
little  leadtime  to  get  other  things  in 
effect. 

I  do  not  believe  anyone  could  quarrel 
with  $6.55  billion.  That  amount  should 
be  adequate,  even  for  an  extended  period 
of  time. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  would  agree  and  I 
think  further  it  would  allow  sufficient 
time  to  make  the  reductions  in  our  for- 
eign spending  that  are  necessary,  as  well 
as  some  budgetary  adjustments  at  home. 
in  order  to  restore  confidence  in  the  dol- 
lar and  bring  an  end  to  the  run  on  gold. 
For  that  reason,  though  I  prefer  the 
figure  that  I,  myself,  first  suggested.  I 
would  be  willing  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Texas. 
Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Idaho.  I  should  like  to  say  that  my 
heart  is  more  with  his  20  percent  than 
with  my  12.5  percent.  However,  remem- 
bering something  that  wise  old  Sam 
Rayburn  once  told  me  that  "legislation 
is  the  art  of  the  possible,"  I  thought  12.5 
percent  might  allow  for  all  the  alarms 
that  have  been  raised  by  administration 
spokesmen. 

I  might  ob-serve  that  over  the  weekend, 
Chairman  Martin,  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  met  in  Switzerland  with  eight 
gold  pool  members.  He  assured  them  of 
our  intentions  with  respect  to  the  pledge 
to  maintain  the  price  at  $35  an  ounce. 
This  was  supposed  to  stop  panic  buying. 
On  Monday,  things  leveled  off,  but  yes- 
terday and  today  gold  trading  has  been 
at  a  record  level. 

There  is  a  time  differential  so  the  mar- 
ket has  been  in  operation  an  entire  day 
in  London.  Today  in  London  the  figure 
was  at  the  highest  level  of  the  year,  well 
over  50  tons.  In  Paris  there  was  an  all- 
time  record  of  $19  million  compared  with 
the  record  last  year  of  $17  milhon.  The 
run  continues. 

I  think  most  significant  is  the  state- 
ment I  made  earlier  in  colloquy  with  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  and  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  that  market  spokesmen 
said  freeing  up  $10.5  billion  is  not  going 
to  stop  the  run. 

A  few  other  developments  in  the  last  24 
hours  may  be  of  interest.  We  have  trans- 
ferred $450  million  In  gold  to  the  stabili- 
zation fund,  which  drops  our  gold  re- 
serves from  11.8  yesterday  to  11.4  today. 
I  do  not  think  removal  of  the  gold 
cover  is  going  to  ameliorate  the  situation 
at  all,  particularly  in  light  of  the  fact 
that  some   financial  experts  in  Japan 
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have  held  in  the  last  24  hours  that  It  is  a 
fact  that  maintaining  the  price  at  $35  an 
ounce  may  have  caused  the  panic 
throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
and  I  am  willing  to  accept  his  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  is  Informed  that  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
that  it  would  take  unanimous  consent 
to  modify  his  amendment. 

Mr.  CHURCH  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  modify  my  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  no  objection, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WUl  the 
Senator  suspend  temporarily? 
Mr  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  send 
his  modification  to  the  desk? 

The  modification  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Tower!  of  the  amendment 
(No.  612 »  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  is 
as  follows : 

That  the  second  proviso  In  subsection  (C) 
of  section  U  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12 
tr.S.C.  248(cn   Is  amended — 

(1 )  by  striking  out  '25  per  cent\un"  and 
InaerUng  In  lieu  thereof  •'12'2  per  centum"; 
and 

(2»  by  striking  out  •20  per  centum",  each 
place  It  appears,  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"10  per  centum". 

Sec.  2.  The  flrst  sentence  of  the  third  para- 
graph of  section  16  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  413)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "25  per  centum"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  '12>2  per  centum" 

Sec.  3.  Tlie  first  sentence  of  the  fourth 
paragraph  of  section  16  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  1 12  U.S.C.  4141  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "25  per  centum"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof   •12U  per  centum". 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Idaho  I  Mr.  Church!  cited  two  distin- 
guished authorities  in  connection  with 
his  amendment  and  I  presimie  they 
would  stand  in  connection  with  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower]  on  the  amended  Church- 
Tower  amendment. 

I  have  now  had  a  chance  to  review  the 
testimony  of  both  of  these  experts  and 
I  think  their  testimony  is  very  important. 

We  are  dealing  with  a  terribly  com- 
plex area  of  international  finance.  I 
agree  with  what  I  believe  are  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  that 
we  should  not  be  overawed  by  experts, 
but  that  we  should  make  our  own  judg- 
ment. However,  what  these  experts  say 
is  vital  because  this  is  a  highly  complex 
field  which  they  have  studied  in  great 
depth. 

At  this  point.  I  shall  refer  to  what  was 
said  by  Prof.  Fritz  Machlup.  the  emi- 
nent international  finance  authority 
from  Princeton: 

I  think  the  removal  of  the  gold  cover  for 
the  Federal  Reserve  notes  Is  an  absolute  ne- 
cessity, if  we  are  all  looking  at  the  problem 
Intelligently  We  should  have  done  it  years 
ago.  It  Is  a  complete  anachronism  to  hold 
gold  behind  banknotes  It  Is  something  which 
someone  In  the  19th  century  could  have  said. 


then  one  would  have  aald  all  right,  tbia  la 
OK. 

In  the  20th  century  for  any  one  to  say 
that,  you  should  send  him  back  to  school. 
It  Is  absolutely  silly,  this  whole  thing,  and 
I  do  pray  you.  sir.  that  you  convince  your 
colleagues  that  they  should  not  do  something 
which  belongs  really  from  our  point  of  view 
to  the  Dark  Ages  now 

If  gold  Is  of  any  use.  then  the  use  is  to 
send  It  to  foreign  countries  when  they  want 
It.  This  Is  the  only  use  that  you  have,  and 
of  course  there  Is  an  Industrial  use.  and  I 
hope  the  time  will  come  When  we  will  be 
willing  to  give  over  our  gold  for  industrial 
use.  too. 

The  foregoing  is  the  testimony  of  Fritz 
Machlup.  the  distinguished  Princeton 
University  expert  on  international  fi- 
nance, who  has  devoted  his  life  to  mat- 
ters of  this  kind.  Probably  a  more  com- 
petent man  in  the  field  could  not  be 
found. 

That  is  his  testimony  before  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  only  a  few  weeks 
ago. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  yield  for  a  correction? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  On  page  128  of  the 
hearing  record,  part  of  which  I  Just  read 
into  the  Record,  are  listed  a  group  of 
economists  and  professors,  as  long  as 
one's  arm.  who  declare  that  we  should 
not  remove  the  gold  cover.  So  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  is  looking  for  econo- 
mists who  do  not  agree  with  him.  there 
are  a  whole  batch  of  them  on  that  page. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes:  that  was  the 
argtunent  by  a  group  that  really  wants 
to  go  back  to  the  19th  century.  They 
want  a  redeemable  currency. 

Now  Professor  Friedman  was  quoted  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho 
I  Mr.  Church  1  and  here  is  what  Professor 
Friedman  said  about  the  gold  cover: 

The  present  gold  reserve  requirement  Is  an 
anachronistic  survival  from  an  earlier  age 
when  the  United  States  was  on  a  real  gold 
standard.  Under  such  a  gold  standard  the 
quantity  of  money  In  a  country  Is  closely 
linked  to  the  amount  of  gold,  and  the 
amount  of  gold.  In  turn,  to  the  level  of  prices 
and  Incomes  in  the  country  compared  to 
prices  and  Incomes  in  the  rest  of  the  world. 

It  subjects  the  country  to  an  automatic 
and  impersonal  discipline — provided  the 
country  refrains  from  using  exchange  con- 
trols, tariffs,  quotas,  and  the  like  as  Instru- 
ments of  monetary  policy. 

The  United  States  was  fully  on  such  a  gold 
standard  from  1879  to  1914.  We  were  very 
nearly  on  such  a  gold  standard  from  1914  to 
1933.  We  have  not  been  on  such  a  gold  stand- 
ard since  1933. 

In  1934.  Just  after  gold  wa*  revalued,  the 
quantity  of  money  was  four  times  the 
amount  of  gold,  valued  at  the  new  price.  It 
fell  to  2'i  times  the  amount  of  gold  In  1940. 
and  It  Is  now  30  times  the  amount  of  gold — 
nearly  three  times  as  high  as  at  any  time 
from   1879  to  1933. 

For  the  narrower  concept  of  money,  the 
corresponding  ratios  are  2.7  In  1934.  2  In 
1940.  and  15  now 

Clearly  the  link  between  gold  and  the 
quantity  of  money  haa  become  a  rubber 
band. 

Whether  desirable  or  not.  thert  Is  no  pos- 
sibility at  present  of  restoring  the  cloae  link 
that  prevailed  since  1933.  The  legal  require- 
ment for  a  gold  cover  Is  therefore  a  snare 
and  a  delusion.  It  professes  to  Impose  a  re- 
straint on  the  monetary  authority.  It  does 
not  do  so.  We  should  stop  misleading  the 
public. 


In  the  Interest  of  plain  honesty,  the  gold 
reserve  requirement  should  be  removed. 
Legal  requirements  should  conform  to  real- 
ity, not  serve  as  a  cloak  to  conceal  the  true 
situation. 

That  is  by  Professor  Friedman  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  who  certainly 
represents  the  conservative  field  in  eco- 
nomics and  is  emphatic  position  on  it. 

I  have  already  quoted  from  former 
Chairman  Saulnier,  President  Eisen- 
hower's Chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  who  was  equally 
emphatic  that  this  bill  should  pass.  The 
bill  would  in  the  view  of  these  men.  help 
stem  the  pressure  we  now  suffer  on  the 
dollar  in  the  outflow  of  gold. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
very  much.  I  would  not  take  issue  with 
the  basic  thrust  of  his  argument — that 
is  to  say.  I  do  not  believe  that  gold  is 
a  commodity  of  magical  quality,  or  that 
there  must  be  a  fixed  relationship  be- 
tween gold  and  the  amount  of  currency 
within  the  country. 

My  only  observation  in  reply  to  the 
Senator's  argument  is  that  it  Is  utterly 
Irrelevant  to  the  amendment  now  before 
the  Senate.  I  submit  that  the  Senator 
misses  the  point. 

The  Senator  referred  to  the  two  au- 
thorities I  quoted  yesterday.  Let  me  read 
the  quotations.  I  did  not  say.  as  an 
argument  for  the  amendment,  that  these 
authorities  were  in  favor  of  retention 
of  the  gold  cover  as  such. 

I  quoted  the  two  experts  as  follows — 
first.  Prof.  Fritz  Machlup: 

My  only  regret  Is  about  the  slngle- 
mlndedness  with  which  the  experts  have 
devoted  themselves  to  solving  the  problem 
of  liquidity,  leaving  the  other  two  problems, 
of  adjustment  and  confidence,  unsolved  and 
almost  untouchable.  This  slngle-mlndedness 
has  left  the  international  monetary  system 
In  a  terrible  mess. 

Now  I  quote  the  other  expert 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  At  that  point,  would 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Let  me  finish  my  argu- 
ment flrst  and  then  I  shall  be  very  glad 
to  yield. 

I  quoted  the  other  expert  to  whom 
the  Senator  referred.  Prof.  Milton  Pried- 
man,  as  follows: 

The  elimination  of  the  gold  cover  offers 
an  occasion  for  the  Congress  to  give  clear 
guidance  to  the  men  who  run  our  monetary 
system,  to  provide  an  effective  restraint  to 
replace  the  Ineffective  gold  cover. 

I  think  that  both  experts  have  sub- 
stantiated my  contention  regarding  the 
need  to  address  ourselves  to  the  under- 
lying problem  responsible  for  the  per- 
sistent deficit  in  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. The  consequence  of  that  deficit 
is  the  gold  drain.  We  do  not  solve  that 
problem  by  eliminating  part  or  all  of  the 
cover.  Either  way.  we  merely  make  more 
gold  available  to  supply  the  appetites  of 
foreign  creditors. 

My  argument  is  that  we  must  address 
ourselves  to  the  fundamental  problem, 
even  &e  these  experts  have  asked. 

Which  is  the  better  way  to  apply  pres- 
sure on  the  administration  to  get  at  the 
underlying  problem?  By  removing  all  the 
cover?  By  making  all  the  rest  of  the  gold 
available? 

If  we  do  that,  as  surely  as  I  stand  here 
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today,  the  rest  of  our  gold  will  be  drained 
away.  Then  where  will  we  be? 

We  will  be  back  again  with  the  dollar 
in  crisis.  With  international  confidence 
in  the  dollar  disappearing.  Then  we  will 
be  faced  with  either  the  necessity  to 
devalue  the  dollar,  with  all  the  calami- 
tous effects  that  could  have  in  the  world 
at  large,  or  with  the  inescapable  need  for 
drastic  and  precipitate  retrenchments  of 
spending  abroad. 

Either  of  these  extreme  alternatives 
would  not  be  good  for  the  country. 

To  avoid  them,  the  best  way  to  act  to- 
day is  not  to  remove  the  entire  gold 
cover  and  set  the  scene  for  this  unfor- 
tunate progression  of  events:  but.  i-ather. 
to  remove  only  part  of  it — half  of  it — 
and  thus  keep  the  pressure  on  the  ad- 
ministration to  make  the  underlying  ad- 
justments which  are  necessary,  if  the 
basic  problem  is  to  be  solved. 

I  submit  that  the  argument  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  irrelevant  to 
the  reasons  why  I  have  proposed  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  fact  Is  that  both 
Professors  Machlup  and  Friedman 
agreed  we  should  remove  the  gold  cover, 
period.  Remove  it.  and  remove  it  all  the 
way.  They  had  no  qualifications  to  offer 
on  our  removal.  They  did  not  say  25  per- 
cent, or  50  percent,  or  10  percent.  Tliey 
said,  "Remove  it."  It  should  be  removed, 
and  it  should  be  removed  permanently. 
There  is  no  force  to  the  sentiment  that 
if  we  do  not  remove  it  the  administra- 
tion will  pull  its  troops  out  of  Vietnam, 
which  Is  what  some  hope  it  will,  if  we  do 
not  remove  it. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Now,  Mr.  President,  do 
I  have  the  fioor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  does  have  the  floor. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Then  I  must  ask  that 
the  Senator  not  swing  with  a  bludgeon. 
I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  remove  our 
troops  from  Vietnam,  nor  am  I  suggest- 
ing that  it  is  possible,  at  the  moment,  to 
rectify  the  gold  drain  occasioned  by  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  But  that  is  only  a  part 
of  the  tremendous  spending  of  this  coun- 
try abroad.  We  all  know  that.  We  all 
know  the  reason  for  the  continuing  defl- 
cit  in  our  balance  of  payments. 

And  it  is  not  all  occasioned — even  most 
of  it  is  not  occasioned— by  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  Of  course,  and  I  am  the  first  to 
concede,  as  long  as  that  war  continues, 
we  can  do  precious  little  about  that  par- 
ticular aspect  of  the  problem.  But  our 
overall  expenditures  abroad,  the  deploy- 
ment of  our  troops  in  other  places,  the 
continuing  foreign  aid  program,  Ameri- 
can investment  of  private  capital  in  for- 
eign lands,  and  otlier  foreign  spending — 
all  of  these  have  been  weighed  into  the 
balance,  and  this  administration  must 
address  itself  to  the  problem  of  general 
reductions  in  spending  in  the  world  at 
large,  if  we  are  going  to  correct  the  im- 
balance in  our  international  ledgers  and 
thus  bring  an  end  to  the  drain  on  our 
gold. 

I  submit  to  the  Senate  that  the  experts 
I  have  quoted  have  called  for  us  to  exert 
the  discipline  required  to  correct  the  un- 
derlying problem.  Yet  there  is  nothing 
in  the  bill  before  us  that  presents  any 
kind  of  comprehensive  program  ad- 
dressed to  that  problem,  and  there  is  no 


indication  that  the  administration  is 
ready  to  come  up  to  Congress  with  such 
a  program. 

The  question  is.  Do  we  simply  uncover 
all  the  gold  and  say,  "Take  the  rest  of 
it  away."  before  we  face  the  facts,  or  are 
we  going  to  say,  "We  will  give  you  only 
as  much  as  is  now  required,  but  we  in- 
tend to  keep  the  pressure  on  so  these 
underlying  problems  will  be  corrected, 
and  the  necessary  programs  will  be 
brought  to  the  Congress  while  time  yet 
remains"? 

That  is  the  reason  for  the  amendment. 
I  submit  that  the  Senator's  argument 
against  it  does  not  reach  to  the  heart 
of  it  at  all. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  further,  the  fact  is  that 
those  experts  agreed,  and  agreed  very 
emphatically,  that  the  gold  cover  should 
be  removed.  It  was  their  position  that 
the  gold  cover  does  not  constitute  an 
effective  discipline  upon  the  administra- 
tion. 

I  think  most  Senators  feel  that  the 
administration's  program  to  rectify  the 
balance-of-payments  situation  is  not 
sufficient.  All  of  us  would  like  to  see  fur- 
ther action.  We  all  have  our  ideas  on  it. 
although  all  of  us  are  not  agreed  on  how 
to  do  it. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  argues  that 
his  amendment  would  keep  pressure  on 
the  administration.  It  will  not. 

*L  questioned  Mr.  Martin,  not  this  year, 
but  several  years  ago.  as  to  what  would 
happen  if  we  got  to  the  point  where  we 
had  no  free  gold.  Would  we  continue  to 
pay  out  gold  for  dollars  and  redeem  dol- 
lars? He  said  we  would.  Let  me  quote 
from  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  permitting 
this: 

The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  shall  be  authorized  and  em- 
powered : 

To  suspend  for  a  period  not  exceeding 
thirty  days,  and  from  time  to  time  to  renew 
such  suspension  for  periods  not  exceeding 
fifteen  days,  any  reserve  requirements  speci- 
fied In  this  Act. 


What  it  provides  is: 

That  when  the  reserve  held  against  Fed- 
eral Reserve  notes  falls  below  25  per  centum, 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  shall  establish  a  graduated 
tax  of  not  more  than  1  per  centum  per  an- 
num upon  such  deficiency  until  the  reserves 
fall  to  20  per  centum,  and  when  said  reserve 
falls  below  20  per  centum,  a  tax  at  the  rate 
increasingly  of  not  less  IVi  per  centum  per 
annum  upon  each  2>/2  per  centum  or  fraction 
thereof  that  such  reserve  falls  below  20  per 
centum. 


I  submit  that  does  not  constitute  any 
kind  of  discipline  on  the  Fed.  the  ad- 
ministration, or  anyone.  The  Federal  Re- 
ser\e  Board,  says  Mr.  Martin,  will  lje 
happy  to  pay  the  tax.  To  whom  do  they 
pay  it?  To  the  Treasury.  So  they  do  not 
pay  anything.  It  is  no  discipline.  It  is  like 
telling  somebody  he  is  going  to  be  fined 
$500  and  that  he  must  pay  it  to  him- 
self, that  he  must  take  it  out  of  his  right 
pocket  and  put  it  in  his  left  pocket.  So 
there  is  no  discipline  here  at  all.  The 
Congress  is  debating  an  amendment 
which  can  exert  no  discipline  on  the  ad- 
ministration. But  if  we  fail  to  act  on  this 
measure,  there  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
that  we  are  going  to- aggravate  the  pres- 
ent run  on  gold  and  undermine  con- 


fidence in  the  dollar.  We  are  going  to 
be  in  a  position  where  this  country  is 
going  to  be  very  ill  served  indeed. 

We  have  the  unanimous  expression  of 
the  administration,  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  all  the  expert  witnesses 
who  appeared  before  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  virtually  all  the  witnesses 
who  appeared  before  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  except  the  Liberty 
Lobby,  testifying  in  favor  of  removing 
the  gold  cover. 

I  submit  that  if  we  are  going  to  pro- 
tect our  gold  in  the  most  effective  way 
we  can  do  it.  if  we  are  going  to  protect 
our  dollar,  this  bill  is  the  way  to  do  it. 
Certainly,  we  should  continue  to  press 
the  administration  for  the  basic  reforms 
necessary.  But  the  administration  will 
not  be  disciplined  by  requiring  them  to 
go  through  the  action  of  paying  a  pen- 
alty which  means  nothing  if  this  pro- 
posal is  adopted.  So  I  submit  the  best 
way  to  act  is  to  reject  the  amendment 
and  vote  for  the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  re- 
sume the  floor  so  that  I  may  ask  him  a 
question  or  two?  I  have  not  taken  a  po- 
sition on  this  legislation.  I  have  been 
trying  to  give  it  some  study  over  the  last 
several  weeks. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  this 
question:  Is  it  the  Government's  view 
that  a  gold  cover  is  unnecessary,  or  is  it 
the  Government's  view  that  it  is  desir- 
able and  necessary  to  have  a  gold  cover, 
but  that  it  should  be  eliminated  because 
of  the  current  emergency? 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  The  position  the  ad- 
ministration has  taken,  as  I  understand 
it  is  that  the  gold  cover  requirement 
has  been  unnecessary  since  1934.  Until 
1934  it  was  possible  to  go  to  the  Treasury 
with  a  dollar,  or  Whatever  the  denomi- 
nation was.  and  get  it  redeemed  m  gold. 
Since  1934  it  has  been  illegal  for  any 
American  citizen  to  have  gold.  Since  then 
the  only  real  purpose  of  our  gold  has 
been  to  settle  the  difference  between  our- 
selves and  foreign  countries.  Under 
those  circumstances,  a  mandatory  legal 
requirement  for  backing  the  dollar  in 
gold  is  unnecessary  as  well  as  undesir- 

*  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  May  I  make  one 
point  further?  This  is  not  simply  the 
position  of  the  administration.  It  is  the 
position  that  has  been  asserted  by  the 
best  brains  we  were  able  to  get  before 
the  committee,  those  who  represented 
solid  sound,  conservative  thinking,  such 
as  Professor  Friedman,  of  the  University 
o'f  Chicago,  and  Professor  Saulnier.  of 
Barnard  College. 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
Senator,  because  in  trying  to  understand 
this  problem,  I  read  the  debates  of  1945. 
It  was  in  the  spring  of  1945  that  the  Con- 
gress reduced  the  gold  cover  from  49  per- 
cent to  25  percent. 

It  was  the  contention  of  those  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  who  spoke  at  that 
time  that  there  should  be  a  gold  cover 
and  a  protection  for  our  currency.  It  was 
a  question  of  whether  it  should  be  25  per- 
cent or  30  percent  or  40  percent. 

I  realize  that  times  and  conditions  and 
opportunities  change,  and  all  of  us  have 
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to  be  willing  to  recogmlze  that  and  we 
must  be  aware  of  changed  conditions: 
but  when  we  are  dealing  with  gold — a 
subject  on  which  I  certainly  do  not  con- 
tend to  be  an  expert — we  are  dealing 
with  something  that  for  more  than 
5.000  years  has  been  a  basic  commodity 
of  exchange. 

So  I  am  not  certain  that  the  funda- 
mental principle  involved  is  going  to 
change  too  much  In  23  years,  between 
1945  and  1968.  when  that  principle  has 
been  maintained  as  a  worldwide  prop- 
osition for  more  than  5,000  years. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
Senator  will  yield  on  that  point.  I  think 
he  makes  an  excellent  point  and  one 
that  appeals  to  all  of  us.  There  is  no 
question  that  gold  has  been  one  com- 
modity in  which  all  mankind  seems  to 
have  a  trust.  It  seems  to  be  part  of  us. 
We  have  been  conditioned  to  it  over  the 
years. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Frankly.  I  do 
not  know  just  why. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  something  that 
Is  useful:  it  is  a  conservative  element  in 
a  world  whlph  is  inflationary:  and  it  Is 
something  which  we  should  not  give  up 
lightly. 

But  I  submit  the  proposal  before  us 
Is  not  going  to  be  one  that  will  help  us 
stay  on  the  gold  standard  or  that  will 
help  us  conserve  the  gold  we  have  left. 
If  we  do  not  make  it  clear  to  the  world 
that  we  are  going  to  stand  by  our  dol- 
lar, and  not  devalue  the  dollar,  and  re- 
deem our  dollar  at  $35  an  ounce,  if  we 
do  not  do  that  by  accepting  the  amend- 
ment or  defeating  the  bill,  then  I  think 
we  take  a  big,  long,  decisive  step  away 
from  the  gold  standard  and  away  from 
the  sound  position  which  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  is  emphasizing. 

I  think  the  best  evidence  of  that  is 
that  the  conservative  economists  agree 
wholeheartedly  that  we  should  give  up 
the  25-percent  gold  backing. 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  Senator 
from  V.';sconsin  is  quoting  conservative 
economists. 

I  now  wish  to  quote  a  liberal  Demo- 
cratic Senator  who  was  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee  in  1945. 
when  this  issue  came  before  the  Senate, 
the  then  senior  Senator  from  New  York, 
Mr.  Wagner. 

This  is  what  he  said  in  the  course  of 
his  remarks: 

It  sbould  IM  noted  that  the  law  refers 
to  minimum  requirements.  It  would  aeem 
that  the  establishment  by  law  of  a  fixed  re- 
quirement of  25  percent  in  gold  cerUflcates 
against  notes  and  deposits  alike  would  give 
the  people  adequate  confidence  in  our  cur- 
rency, and  at  the  a»me  time  would  not 
hamper  the  work  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks. 

That  indicates  to  me  that  he  was  wor- 
ried about  having  some  protection  in  the 
way  of  gold  to  stand  behind  the  Amer- 
ican dollar. 

He  also  stated: 

Federal  Reserve  notes  are  obligations  of 
the  United  States  Government,  and  have  a 
prior  lien  on  all  the  assets  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks.  ThU,  together  with  the  25 
percent  gold  reserve  requirements,  would  be 
adequate  to  protect  the  soundness  of  our 
currency. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  If  the 
Senator  will  yield  at  that  point.  I  think  it 


is  very  interesting  that  this  was  the  posi- 
tion of  Senator  Wagner,  who  was  an 
extraordinarily  able  man  and  a  fine  Sen- 
ator, in  1945. 

I  submit  that  if  Senator  Wagner  were 
here  today,  he  might  take  a  different 
view.  I  think  the  best  evidence  of  that  Is 
that  the  Senator  from  UUh  I  Mr.  Bin- 
NETT I ,  who  is  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  took  a  very  emphatic  position, 
2  or  3  years  ago,  when  we  went  part  way 
and  removed  a  part  of  the  mandatory 
gold  cover.  At  that  time,  he  did  not  want 
to  remove  any  of  the  25-percent  cover  re- 
quirement on  Federal  Reserve  notes.  He 
was  emphatically  against  It. 

But  he  has,  studied  the  matter  care- 
fully. He  has  not  abandoned  his  princi- 
ples, but  he  thinks  the  sound,  sensible 
step  for  us  to  take  today,  in  1968,  is  to 
pass  the  pending  bill  without  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  certainly  have  the  highest  regard  for 
Senator  Bknnktt,  and  I  am  not  arguing 
against  his  position.  I  am  merely  trying 
to  get  my  own  mind  clear  on  the  propo- 
sition which  faces  us. 

It  seems  to  me  it  helps  to  clarify  my 
thinking  when  I  go  back  and  read  the 
debates  of  those  who  faced  this  same  is- 
sue 23  years  ago.  recognizing,  as  I  said  at 
the  beginning  of  my  remarks,  that  times 
and  conditions  change,  and  we  have  to 
be  aware  of  that:  but  we  also  have  to  be 
aware  that  the  problem  of  gold  and  the 
Importance  of  gold  In  the  world  money 
markets  has  been  going  on  now  for  5.000 
years.  So  I  am  not  sure  that,  in  a  period 
of  23  years,  there  can  be  too  much  of  a 
basic  change. 

I  should  like  to  quote  a  little  further 
from  the  debates  of  1945.  This  is  a  state- 
ment by  the  then  senior  Senator  from 
Ohio,  Mr.  Taft: 

I  think  the  maintenance  of  a  gold  reserve 
is  also  Important  from  the  psychological 
standpoint.  In  the  past,  inflation  of  the  cur- 
rency occurred  only  when  people  became 
frightened  about  the  currency,  and  began  to 
believe  they  had  better  put  their  money  into 
land  or  houses  or  wastilng  machines,  or  some 
other  things  of  which  they  could  actually 
have  physical  possession.  As  long  as  we  main- 
tain an  actual  gold  reserve  against  our  cur- 
rency, I  think  there  is  nothing  like  the  dan- 
ger of  having  such  a  psychological  condition 
arise  among  the  people  in  times  of  Inflation. 
So  I  think  the  maintenance  of  a  reserve  is 
essential.  However.  I  cannot  understand  why 
a  25  percent  gold  reserve  is  not  a  sufllcient 
one  (or  the  currency  of  our  country. 

That  was  Senator  Taft.  speaking  In 
1945.  Senator  Taft,  of  course,  was  a  rec- 
ognized conservative,  the  conservative 
leader  of  the  country  at  that  time.  Sen- 
ator Wagner,  on  the  other  hand,  was  one 
of  the  recognized  liberal  leaders  of  our 
country  at  that  time. 

I  should  like  to  read  one  further  quota- 
tion. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  before  he  makes  that 
point? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  am. happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Of  course,  the  Sen- 
ator said  he  did  not  know  there  had  been 
changes  in  the  last  23  years. 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Oh.  no,  there 
was  a  change  3  years  ago. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  thought  the  Sen- 


ator was  quoting  from  a  statement  made 
in  1945. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Yes.  I  was,  but 
am  aware  there  was  a  change  3  years  ago, 
which  I  shall  come  to  later. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  thought  the  Sena- 
tor said  he  did  not  know  there  had  been 
changes.  The  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
I  Mr.  ProxiiireI  stated  that  it  was  his 
feeling  that  perhaps  Senator  Wagner 
would  have  a  different  view  today,  be- 
cause of  changed  conditions.  He  pointed 
out  an  analogy  in  that  Senator  Bennett 
has  changed  his  position. 

We  all  realize  that  since  1945  we  have 
approved  the  Bretton  Woods  agreements, 
established  the  International  Monetary' 
Fund,  and  still  later  have  established  the 
gold  pool,  and  finally  we  have  reached 
tentative  agreement  on  the  development 
of  special  drawing  rights  as  an  additional 
international  asset. 

All  of  these  developments  have 
brought  about  distinct  changes  in  regard 
to  the  money  situation. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  All  of  those 
were  important  and  necessary  changes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  they  were  im- 
portant and  necessary  changes:  but  they 
have  served  to  decrease  the  significance 
of  gold  in  relation  to  our  dollar  or  with 
relation  to  money  In  general. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  concur  en- 
tirely in  what  the  Senator  is  saying. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  think  that  largely 
explains  the  reason  for  the  change  we 
are  contemplating  today.  There  are  new 
conditions  today  that  we  must  recognize. 
I  notice  the  lead  article  in  this  morning's 
Wall  Street  Journal,  under  the  column 
"What's  News"  states: 

Oold  stocks  of  the  Treasury  fell  by  another 
$450  million,  reducing  the  total  to  $11,400 
million,  down  $1,700  mUllon  frcMi  a  year 
earlier.  The  decline  added  urgency  to  the 
Senate  debate  over  the  House- passed  bill  that 
would  end  the  requirement  for  a  25  percent 
gold  back  of  Federal  Reserve  paper  currency. 

I  heard  over  the  radio  this  morning — 
though  I  have  not  seen  a  verification  of 
it — that  the  gold  markets  this  morning 
were,  according  to  the  commentator's 
term,  "virtually  in  a  stampede." 

There  are  things  taking  place  in  the 
world  that  I  believe  we  must  recognize. 
We  must  recognize  them  in  the  light  of 
the  monetary  and  gold  developments 
over  the  last  23  years. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  Senator 
from  Alabama  was  not  present  in  the 
Chamber  when  I  began  my  remarks;  but 
I  started  by  saying  that  times  and  con- 
ditions change,  that  those  of  us  in  pub- 
lic life  or  private  business  must  be  aware 
of  changing  times  and  conditions.  The 
only  point  I  was  trying  to  get  clear  in 
my  mind  was  whether  there  has  been  a 
fundamental  change  in  regard  to  the  de- 
sirability of  having  gold  backing  for 
our  dollar  during  the  last  23  years,  when 
gold  has  been  a  basic  commodity  in  in- 
ternational exchange  for  at  least  5.000 
years. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  That  was  the 
way  I  prefaced  my  remarks.  I  agree  with 
what  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama  says  in  regard  to  those  mone- 
tary conferences  which  have  taken  place, 
and  that  it  has  made  a  difference,  per- 
centagewise, in  the  importance  of  gold. 
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As  I  say  what  I  am  trying  to  get  clear  running  a  deficit  of  $50  billion.  We  are  examination  of  these  tabulations  reveals 

inl^Sn/iswhererlthfsmldesuch  running  a  big  deficit  today,  but  it  has  that  the  ^"^^^^f  J,X«^L1^"^ 

a  chS^nge  in  conditions  that  we  no  longer  not  gone  to  $50  billion  as  yet  The  way  tlon  ^^  °f^„^olf,.f  .^»f  .^^^^on  tJ^^^ 

n«^  anv  sold  backing  for  our  currency,  things  are.  it  might  get  to  that  figure.  when  this  countiy  lost  $2.2  Dliiion   inere 

"'Mr.'?^0°^mE"Mr.'?^°sWent.  if  the  Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  was  because  of  is  a  ^^^^-^^f^^'^'^^^^X^ 

senator    will    yield,    the    fundamental  World  War  n,                .      ^,  ,  .  5s8  this  coSX  mn  itk  SeS^^^^ 

change  did  take  place  In  1934;  It  has  not  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  That  is  cor-  1958  t^ls  countir  lan  its  largesi  buuk 

Sken  place  since  1945,  although  changes  x^t.  We  were  involved  in  World  War  IT  deficit  «>"f  ^or  d  War  II-$12.4^^^^^^ 

which  have  occurred  since   1945  have  then.  We  were  running  a  deficit  of  $50  which  has  remained  as  a  recora  up  w 

been  very  important.  But  once  we  pro-  billion.  th^ point             ^^-__^  ^,,,  i^  snraassed 

vide  theTe  would  be  no  redemption  of  Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  knows  „^owever  that  record  will  ^^^JPJ^^ 

Federal  Reserve  notes  in  gold,  we  had  an  better  than  I  do  that  the  important  defi-  and  !^"  "^  ^^^^^^^^^  .f  ^^  wfu  end  this 

entirely  different  situation.  Now  I  think  cit  as  far  as  this  matter  is  concerned  ^Wsjlscal  ^e^  ends^  W^^^^              tms 

we  are  beginning  to  realize  that  the  re-  js  the  deficit  in  international  payments,  ^.^^f ^   y^,.™   ^PP^^f,^^^^^         ^hich 

demption  that  counts  is  redemption  by  us  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  contend  that  J,"  wUl  have  2Jf  s^ond  greatest    and 

of  doUars  in  gold  to  the  foreign  country  the  basic  problem  which   our  country  we  will  have  our^ona  ere&x^sz.  aim 

banks  which  come  to  us.  Les  in  regard  to  gold  is  that  it  not  only  Perhaps  J"^  f^^^Jf^^  ^^jj^^^  °"J,°^^^d  our 

This  is  the  one  commitment  we  have  to  gets  back  to  the  deficit  of  payments  bal-  The  2  y^^"! *"  *^^^                    "ybmit 

meet,  and  this  is  the  heart  of  the  matter,  t^ce,  but  it  also  gets  back  to  the  deficit  largest   Govenunent   d^«f^t-  /^^^^^'J"^ 

This  is  what  the  pending  bUl  would  try  that  the  Nation  has  been  running.  have  ^ Jl^ry  deflate  a  very^een  ana  a 

to   do,    to   see   that   the   United   States  ^r    President,  I  ask  unanimous  con-  ^^^^A^fn  our  GoveJnm^^^ 

should  stand  behind  this  action.  The  rea-  ^^^  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  ^^^]^'^  °"'  ?ur  Goverr^""^^^^^^^^ 

son  for  the  gold  stampedes  is  that  some  r^^o„„  two  tabulations.  One  tabulation  ^P!"?,^"|  "^.Jli'  Sid  thTlSi  o?  gold 

people  feel  there  is  a  real  possibil  ty  that  ^^^^^  the  gold  stocks  1948  through  1967.  ^^^^Seb^n  expert            through 

Congress  will  not  act  on  the  pending  bill,  xhe  second  tabulation  shows  the  budget  which  we  have  been  experiencing  t 

And  if  Congress  does  not  act.  many  peo-  deficits  1948  through  1967.  ^^^  ^^PRnxMTRE     Mr     President     I 

pie  will  construe  that  as  meaning  that  we  ^^      ^^  objection,  the  tabula-  Mr     P^O^^^^    ^ree  very  much 

2oVa\  $3ran^u;S"trSrstnte^^^^^  "ons  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  ^^ V/ ^nlltef  on^h^t ^in^I  See 

wart  deJahiatlon^^kt  is  why  spSula-  R=^°""'  '^  ^"""""^                 ,.  ,„,,  wholeheartedly  that  we  have  to  do  every- 

terT^tS  Uiat  therf  wiuT  a  quick  V.s.  Treasury  goia  stock  1948-1967  -^  ^^,  p^^^r  to  try  to  reduce  the 

wre  tmnK  unai  uiere                       w  (m  millions  of  dollars]  deficit    We   should    cut   spending   very 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President.  ^^M^fn  s^^^P'^  *"^  ^"^^  ''^^^w^k"'^^^"' ««^.? 

I  thank  the  Senator  End  of  calendar  year :                        ^"^'J'^Ji  necessary  to  balance  the  budget.  How- 

'  Tim  ieta^iZ^L  RECORD  a  statement        j;« •  ^44  ^^^,       ^^^    ,,  l^f' :^'lT:^nto?°£t 

by  Governor  Eccles  of  the  Federal  Re-        HH   " i::::"::  I" 22.706  gre^  to  act  «"  ^h^  ™^^"^%^'"  ""'.get 

serve  Board,  when  he  was  being  quoted        \ll°  22,695  us   $1   closer  to  »^f^*"«^«  "'^^""^^^^^^^ 

in  the  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  inl945  by        1952   - -—23,187  It    will    put    us    in    a  J^'T^ .  ^^°r.J" 

former  Senator  Murdock,  of  Utah.  1953 22, 030  nate  Position  a^  as  a^  our  gold  sup^^^^^^ 

This  is  what  Governor  Eccles  said,  and        1954   2  •  713  concerned.  It  *"1 /"/^"/J^ljf  J.'S 

this  occurred  in  1945.  so  in  regaid  to  1934        1955   2  •  690  ^nd  a  big  run,  »"  the  gold  supply.  It  will 

those  people  faced  the  same  situation  re-         956   -----  21. 9«  mean  ^hat  we  will  be    ust^at  much 

garding  1934  aswe  face  in  regard  to  1934:  J^J^   """i:::::::::::::::.....-  20.534  Sjg«J,f  t?a7wTwin  "ave  toX^^ 

I  am  no  more  anxious  to  reduce  the  gold         1959    19.456  Y*    /f^J""  *  fhink  wf>nld  be  a  terrible 

reserve  requirement  than  you  gentlemen  are.  jjo    --- - --  JJ  ^  ?Sy*^^^thinf  {Ke  lenlto^W^ilfag?]^ 

Frankly,  I  am  surprised  that  he  ever        J^"^  15,978  with  that  statement. 

said  that.  However,  he  Is  quoted  In  the        j^gg   '"";;' 15.513        Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  As  the  distin- 

CoNGRESSioNAL  RECORD  of  April  26,  1945,        1964   15,388  guished  Senator  from  Wisconsin  points 

assaying:  i965   ll'lll  out,  we  are  called  upon,  as  I  see  it.  to 

I  am  no  more  anxious  to  reduce  the  gold        1966    - lo' 908  choose  between  two  alternatives,  each  of 

reserve  requirement  than  you  gentlemen  are.         1967    (Nov.) u' Qa±  which  Comes  very  close  to  being  unac- 

I  would  like  to  keep  It  as  high  as  it  can  be        1967    (Dec.) V""*  ceotable  One  is  whether  we  shall  refuse 

kept,  but  in  my  opinion  we  should  reduce  it  source:  VS.  Treasury  Department.  congressional   permission   for   our  Gov- 

'^''^::r\:ol7iZT^J:.r^^;fL^  the  aom..,strat,ve  bu^  oencT,  fiscal  vears  ernment  to  retain  i^com^^^^^ 

^o^  '^^-'^-^-  ^  ''*^ """"  "^^  °hfcVcoum?el^rdS?luon  oTo'Sr'eS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the  ^ iinjriiinonsoi^doiiarsi ^.^^  ^^^^  supply. 

present  Governor  of  the  Federal  Reserve  —  Administrative  budget  Honorable  men  and  honorable  nations 

Board  was  also  very  much  opposed  to  Pubnc  ^^  ^^^t  like  to  ignore  their  commitments. 

eliminating  the  25-percent  requirement         nsc*iye»r      Rscsipts    Expend-       Net     oebt  attend  Yet  the  Nation  needs  to  be  aware  of  what 

untU  this  year.  Then  he  recognized,  as ^^^^  ^^^^^  mean.  That  is  best  expressed 

the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com-  ^     the  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 

mittee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  the  94$ «.375     3z.9»    +».^i»     ^^^,^^^  swiss  Bank  Corp..  a  recognized  expert. 

Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  SparkmanI  1950::::::::::::    36: «2      39.544     -3,122      257  37?  paragraphs  from  his  state- 
has  said,  the  fact  that  the  changes  in  195^ 47.4|0     43,970    +3,5io     255,251  j^rea 

the  world  were  such  that  we  could  not  j^^j --■/.:::;-.     ^.m      74.120     -9, 449      266,123  declaration  that  the  dollar  wUl  be 

stand   by   our   basic   and   international  ,954 m  2^      67  f^     z{\^,      f,\'Z  deSiUip^^^e  last  ounce  of  gold  is 

commitments  If  we  insisted  upon  a  back-  {»y ^-j-^^      gj  224     +i,626      272.825  no  longer  being  taken  senously  by  anybody. 

ing  for  the  Federal  Reserve  notes.  The  1957;:::::;;....     70,562     68,966    +i,596      270,634  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^  repeated  since  it  im- 

backing   Is   meaningless.   It    was  made  i9M |8.|50     ^'f^   _i^»^^      284:817  pues  the  possibiuties  of  developments  which 

meaningless  in  1934.  Really,  one  of  the  5^ -  :::     77;763      76:539     4-1.224      286,471  if  they  should  materialize,  would  be  bound 

toportsSit  points  is  that  in  1945  we  had  |:::::.: 7J,659      81,515     -3,856      289,211  ^o  shake  the  confidence  m  the  dollar  stm 

more  than  $20  billion  Of  gold.  We  were  }?«::::;:::::::  86:376  92:6«  -6.266  306,466  ™°^«_^    ^ows  that  a  world  power  Uke 

in  avery  strong  position  internationally.  i964 «  JM  97.684  -8.226  3i2.y6  ^j^f^^j^^s^t^  .^^not  afford  the  risk  of 

and  we  did  not  have  to  worry  really  about  js|g jp^-jj^  io5;978  _2,25i  320,369  ^g^Q-  o^e  day  without  a  minimum  of  the 

redeeming  gold  for  $35  an  ounce.  We  do  1967:::.  115.849  125,817  -9  M9  326733  ^y   unconditionally   acceptable   means  of 

have  to  worry  about  it  now.  The  arith-  i958 estimate. ...  118.575  137, 182  -18,607  351,599  p^^^^^^^  ^^^^jy  ^^^^ 

metlc  has  changed,  and  the  matter  Is  j^"^  gYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President.  I  am  not  an  expert  on  gold.  I  do  not 
"^T  BYRD  of  Virginia  At  the  time  we  when  one  analyzes  these  figures,  some  pretend  to  be.  However,  this  man  is  an 
had  S20^mon  l^ gold  in  ms  TlZe    very  interesting  Information  appears.  An     expert,  and  he  said: 
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Everybody  knows  that  a  world  power  Uke 
the  United  States  cannot  afford  the  risk  of 
being  one  day  without  a  minimum  of  the 
only  unconditionally  acceptable  means  of 
payment,  namely,  gold. 

I  think,  too.  that  this  country  should 
learn  a  lesson  from  the  Socialist  country 
of  Great  Britain  when  they  refused  to 
face  up  to  the  fact  that  they  had  been 
living  beyond  their  means  for  too  long. 
They  were  forced  In  the  end  to  devalue 
the  British  pound  and  to  make  substan- 
tial reductions  in  every  field  of  expendi- 
ture. 

Socialist  Prime  Minister  Harold  Wilson 
had  this  to  say  to  the  British  people  at 
the  time  of  that  decision,  and  I  might 
say  that  it  sounds  more  like  the  late,  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Ohio, 
Senator  Taf  t,  and  some  of  the  other  con- 
servative Senators  than  it  sounds  like  the 
Socialist  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain 
who  said: 

There  Is  no  military  strength,  whether  for 
Britain  or  for  our  alliance,  except  on  the  basis 
of  economic  strength,  and  It  Is  on  that  basis 
that  we  must  Insure  the  security  of  this 
country. 

Just  3  years  ago  this  month.  Congress 
took  similar  action  to  that  being  sought 
today.  It  enacted  legislation  to  eliminate 
the  gold  reserve  requirement  for  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  deposits,  thus  freeing 
some  $5  billion  in  gold  for  use  in  meeting 
this  country's  International  obligations. 
That  action  was  taken  to  give  the  Gov- 
ernment time  in  which  to  correct  fun- 
damental problems. 

The  fundamental  problem.  In  my  judg- 
ment. Is  deficit  spending  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  deficit  spending  has  con- 
tinued and  the  deficits  have  continued 
and  the  deficits  have  Increased,  and  that 
is  why  we  find  ourselves  In  the  fix  we  are 
In  today. 

Today,  only  3  years  later,  that  $5  bil- 
lion has  gone  with  the  wind,  and  we 
are  now  faced  with  a  new  gold  crisis. 

In  the  last  10  years,  the  gold  stock  of 
this  country  has  been  reduced  by  almost 
half,  from  $22.7  billion  in  1958  to  less 
than  $12  billion  in  1968.  Only  approxi- 
mately $1  billion  of  free  gold  remains 
available  to  meet  this  country's  obliga- 
tions In  the  world's  money  market. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  view  the  problem, 
there  Is  a  very  definite  relationship  be- 
tween the  deficits  we  have  been  running 
and  the  loss  of  gold.  To  me.  It  is  signifi- 
cant that  the  greatest  loss  of  gold  in  any 
single  year  occurred  in  1958,  and  that 
was  the  fiscal  year,  beginning  in  July, 
that  our  country  incurred  the  largest 
peacetime  deficit  In  Its  history — $12.4 
billion. 

Now  we  come  to  1968.  and  the  pro- 
jected budget  deficit  for  this  fiscal  year, 
ending  In  June,  is.  In  round  figures,  $20 
billion.  Now,  again,  we  are  facing  this 
crisis  In  gold. 

We  are  facing  a  crisis  in  gold  In  1968, 
a  year  in  which  we  will  have  a  budget 
deficit  of  roughly  $20  billion,  and  we  have 
the  greatest  run  on  gold  In  the  history  of 
our  Nation.  So  I  believe  there  is  a  definite 
relationship  between  the  two. 

Mr.  President  'Mr.  Ribicoff  In  the 
chair),  no  individual,  no  business,  and 
no  nation  can  afford  this  persistent  drain 
on  its  liquid  reserves. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 


Wisconsin  mentioned  William  McChes- 
ney  Martin,  who  I  believe  Is  one  of  the 
ablest  and  best  and  one  of  the  finest  men 
in  our  Nation.  I  was  amused  by  a  state- 
ment he  made  recently  about  U.S.  def- 
icits, which  he  said  are  like  the  man  who 
came  to  dinner — though  Invited,  he 
stayed  too  long.  I  would  add  that  he  also 
ate  too  much. 

In  my  opinion,  that  is  the  heart  of  the 
problem  we  face  today — deficit  spending. 
We  must  put  our  financial  house  in  order, 
and  anything  less  than  that  Is  merely  a 
temporary  proposition. 

If  Congress  enacts  this  measure.  It  will 
presumably  be  a  stopgap  piece  of  legis- 
lation. It  win  not  solve  the  problem.  I 
have  been  studying  this  matter  for  sev- 
eral weeks,  and  I  have  not  reached  a  firm 
conclusion  as  to  what  is  the  best  pro- 
cedure. But  If  we  support  the  complete 
removal  of  the  gold  cover,  then  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  are  throwing  away  any 
bargaining  power  we  might  have  with  the 
administration  to  force  the  administra- 
tion to  take  steps  which  will  curb  these 
tremendous  deficits. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  travel  restric- 
tions recommended  by  the  administra- 
tion and  the  restrictions  placed  on  pri- 
vate overseas  investments  will  accom- 
plish the  job  at  all.  In  fact,  the  limitation 
on  foreign  investment  could  work  to  the 
long-range  disadvantage  of  this  country. 

The  private  sector,  for  example,  ac- 
counted for  a  balance-of -payments  sur- 
plus of  $84  billion  m  the  last  20  years, 
while  during  the  same  period  the  Govern- 
ment sector  showed  a  net  deficit  of  ap- 
proximately $115  billion.  Yet.  under  the 
emergency  program  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration, the  private  sector  Is  asked 
to  cut  Its  overseas  spending  by  $2  bil- 
lion, while  the  Government  reduces  Its 
spending  by  only  $500  million. 

In  considering  the  proposal  to  put  our 
last  gold  reserves  in  the  pot.  so  to  speak. 
It  Is  appropriate  to  ask.  "What  will  we 
have  gained  If  the  administration  does 
not  take  the  steps  necessary  to  restore 
confidence  in  the  dollar?  If  nothing  sub- 
stantive Is  done  about  the  basic  problem, 
then  I  question  whether  we  will  not  be 
merely  feeding  a  new  round  of  specula- 
tion and  a  new  round  of  demands  on  our 
gold. 

In  the  absence  of  any  meaningful  ac- 
tion to  correct  our  deficits,  those  abroad 
who  hold  our  dollars  In  bonds  may  decide 
to  cash  In  their  chips  well  in  advance 
of  the  end  of  the  same.  By  making  avail- 
able these  gold  reserves  for  that  purpo.se. 
without  insisting  at  the  same  time  on 
basic  changes  In  the  management  cf  our 
fiscal  affairs,  we  may  only  increase  the 
rate  at  which  these  countries  redeem 
their  dollar  lioldlngs. 

The  loss  of  our  gold  began  'vith  a 
whopping  deficit  for  the  fiscal  yoar  1958 
and  has  reached  flood  tide  with  the  pros- 
pect of  two  even  greater  deficits  In  1968 
and  1969. 

I  conclude  as  I  bei;an.  Mr.  President: 
Of  the  two  altsrnatives  presented  by  the 
Government,  each  is  almost  unaccept- 
able. I  find  it  most  difficult  to  determine 
which  alternative  is  the  least  undesirable. 
For  the  moment,  I  am  persuaded  to  the 
vie-v  that  perliaps  the  best  alternative  Is 
to  keep  pressure  on  the  Government  to 
put  our  financial  house  in  order. 


Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  on  an  excellent  and  most  per- 
suasive speech. 

I  ask  the  Senator  if  he  would  not 
agree  that,  whereas  it  is  imperative  that 
we  reduce  the  budgetarj'  deficit  and  bal- 
ance our  budget  as  soon  as  we  can.  and 
that  it  Is  most  Important  that  we  try 
to  reduce  our  balance-of -payments  defi- 
cit, the  other  deficit.  As  William  Mc- 
Chesney  Martin,  to  whom  he  referred, 
said,  these  two  deficits  are  fundamental 
to  the  strength  of  our  gold  position  and 
must  be  corrected,  and  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  obviously  agrees  most  emphati- 
cally with  that — nevertheless,  when  it 
comes  to  the  basic  question  of  what  we 
can  do  to  stop  the  nm  on  the  gold  we 
have  now.  It  Is  clear  that  the  passage  of 
the  bill  before  us.  unamended.  Is  vital. 
If  we  pass  the  pending  amendment  and 
thereby  say  that  we  are  going  to  make 
available  only  $5  billion  or  $6  billion  of 
the  gold  we  have,  certainly  there  will  be 
a  loss  of  faith  on  the  part  of  central 
banks  and  speculators  all  over  the  world ; 
and  the  conclusion  on  the  part  of  many 
of  them  will  be  that  this  Is  the  first 
step  toward  devaluation.  It  Is  this  that 
has  persuaded  Martin.  Saulnier.  and. 
so  far  as  I  can  learn,  virtually  every 
competent  Government  official  and  econ- 
omist who  has  studied  this  matter  care- 
fully— and  the  American  Bankers  As- 
sociation, which  Is  a  conservative 
group — to  say  that  although  they  are 
most  reluctant  about  it,  this  Is  the  only 
alternative  available  if  we  are  going  to 
keep  our  national  commitment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  What  the  Sen- 
ator has  said  dramatizes.  I  believe,  the 
position  In  which  I  find  myself,  as  I 
mentioned  earlier.  We  are  faced  with  two 
alternatives,  each  of  which,  it  seems  to 
me.  is  almost  unacceptable.  I  am  not 
certam  just  which  Is  the  least  unac- 
ceptable or  which  Is  the  more  desirable. 
But  I  believe  we  are  In  a  dreadful  posi- 
tion, regardless  of  which  way  things  go 
today,  regardless  of  which  way  the  Sen- 
ate votes.  I  believe  we  are  in  a  verj' 
awkward  position. 

What  is  so  tragic  about  the  situation 
is  that  no  real  effort,  so  far  as  I  can 
determine.  Is  being  made  to  correct  the 
basic  problem.  In  fact.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  are  going  more  In  the  direction 
of  keeping  us  In  our  present  predicament. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Sena ter  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
no  great  difficulty  in  agreeing  with  what 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  has  ssdd.  I 
believe  he  has  presented  a  very  thought- 
ful analysis  of  the  situation. 

I  have  repeated  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  several  times  since  we  started 
considering  this  bill,  it  was  said  many 
times  in  our  committee,  and  I  believe  It 
is  stated  in  our  report,  that  we  all  recog- 
nize that  the  passage  of  this  bill  is  not 
the  complete  cure  for  our  current  finan- 
cial difficulties. 

We  recognize  the  truth  of  what  the 
Senator  has  said.  Several  persons  have 
suggested  that  we  should  get  our  budg- 
etary' matters  in  better  shape,  as  well  as 
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our  fiscal  matters  and  monetary  matters. 
Several  persons  have  suggested  there 
should  be  a  surtax  or  some  kind  of  tax 
Increase  that  should  be  provided. 

We  recognize  that  all  of  those  things 
are  true  and  that  aU  of  them  should  be 
considered.  However,  we  cannot  consider 
them  all  at  one  time.  That  is  the  practi- 
cal reality  of  the  situation. 

This  particular  measure  comes  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  our  committee  and 
that  is  the  only  part  of  the  program 
that  it  has  been  suggested  that  our 
committee  handle.  We  have  handled  the 
matter  and  we  have  reported  the  bill  as 
one  of  several  things  that  need  to  be 

done. 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  have  no  criti- 
cism of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  which  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  so  ably  heads.  My 
criticism  was  not  directed  toward  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
but  rather  toward  the  executive  branch 
of  Government. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  realize  that.  I  am 
saying  that  we  need  to  recognize  here 
that  there  are  several  things  that  need 
to  be  done,  but  they  have  to  be  done 
one  at  a  time.  We  have  to  take  them  step 
by  step.  I  fully  believe,  and  the  evidence 
before  us  is  sufficient  to  support  that 
belief,  that  this  measure  very  badly 
needs  to  be  passed  as  a  first  step. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
profoundly  conscious  of  the  gravity  of 
the  subject  we  are  discussing  here  today. 
I  recognize  the  fact  that  this  liberation 
of  $12  billion  or  $6  billion  of  the  gold  Is 
not  the  final  solution.  More  than  one 
thing  has  to  be  done  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem: First,  a  release  of  the  gold  so  that 
we  can  immediately  meet  the  demand- 
able  presentation  of  credits  that  are 
being  made;  second,  a  reduction  of 
spending;  and.  third,  the  imposition  of 
a  surtax  only  if  there  is  a  reduction  in 
spending. 

The  area  In  which  I  encounter  an  im- 
passe is  that  if  we  liberate  this  gold  it 
would  be  temporary  relief  and  we  would 
forget  the  responsibility  of  concurrently 
reducing  spending  and  imposing  the  tax. 
The  argument  has  been  made  that  we 
recognize  the  fact  that  the  removal  of 
the  support  of  the  paper  currency  will 
not  solve  the  problem. 

Last  night  I  read  the  report  that  was 
filed  by  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  in  1964  when  we  removed  the 
gold  support  on  the  demand  deposits  in 
the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

In  that  report,  the  identical  argument 
is  made  that  is  being  made  today  by  the 
proponents.  Former  Senator  Robertson 
was  the  chairman  of  the  committee.  In 
the  report  he  said,  in  effect.  "I  know  that 
a  removal  of  this  gold  support  will  not 
solve  the  problem.  We  must  go  beyond 
that  and  establish  budgetary  balances." 
We  removed  the  25-percent  gold  support 
on  the  demandable  deposits  in  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  and  it  is  now  4  years 
later. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  It  is  gone  with 

the  wind. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Where  are  we?  This  is 
my  impasse.  Where  will  we  be  if  we  re- 


lease the  entire  $12  billion,  and  the  con- 
fidence of  the  holders  of  our  dollars  is 
not  restored  and  they  keep  drawing  on 
the  gold?  ,,    ^ 

Where  are  we  when  all  the  gold  is 
gone?  I  shudder  at  the  thought  of  what 
Is  likely  to  happen  to  every  annuitant, 
every  pensioner,  every  holder  of  Gov- 
ernment bonds,  every  Individual  who  lias 
money  in  the  bank,  money  gathered  to 
take  care  (tf>him  in  liis  old  age,  when  we 
see  the  value  of  the  dollar  vanishing  and 
foreign  creditors  saying.  "We  do  not 
want  your  paper  dollar;  we  want  gold." 

As  long  as  we  have  the  gold  we  can 
satisfy  them,  but  what  happens  when  we 
lunoutof  gold? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  What  concerns 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  concerns  the 
Senator  from  Virginia.  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  Is  making  an  excel- 
lent presentation. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  my 
understanding  that  we  will  never  solve 
this  problem  until  we  let  holders  of  dol- 
lars In  the  world  know  that  we  will  adopt 
a  fiscal  policy  that  will  stop  erosion  of 
the  value  of  the  dollar. 

In  1940,  before  World  War  II,  a  dollar 
purchased  100  cents  of  goods.  The  dol- 
lar of  1968  purchases  only  40  cents  in 
goods.  Those  figures  sound  shocking,  but 
right  now  the  forces  of  Inflation  are  run- 
ning wild,  and  probably  before  the  year 
is  over  the  purchasing  value  of  the  dol- 
lar will  be  increasingly  eroded.  I  do  not 
see  how  erosion  can  be  stopped  unless 
we  put  our  fiscal  house  in  order. 

It  Is  probably  8  years  ago  that  Per 
Jacobsson,  who  was  the  Executive  Man- 
ager of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  openly  stated  In  effect,  'United 
States,  you  better  put  your  fiscal  house 
in  order.  If  you  do  not  there  is  going  to 
be  trouble  with  your  dollar." 

In  1963  President  Kermedy  delivered 
a  special  message  to  us.  I  read  the  mes- 
sage last  night.  I  stayed  awake  for  3 
,  hours  reading  the  past  papers  on  this 
subject.  In  that  message  President  Ken- 
nedy suggested  that  we  do  certain  things. 
We  have  not  done  them.  He  suggested  as 
a  guideline  that  wages  should  not  be 
increased  by  more  than  the  increased 
productivity  of  the  worker,  and  in  no 
event  to  exceed  3.5  percent.  Are  we  abid- 
ing by  that?  What  has  become  of  that 
suggestion? 

If  we  remove  the  entire  25  percent,  we 
will  then  wait  fearfully  for  what  we  are 
going  to  do  about  the  fiscal  policy.  I  do 
not  want  to  take  that  chance.  I  am  going 
to  vote  to  release  a  part  of  it.  Then,  I 
am  going  to  watch  to  see  whether  there 
is  a  disposition  to  deal  with  the  very 
causes  of  the  erosion  of  the  dollar.  If 
there  is  no  disposition,  I  will  have  grave 
concern  about  releasing  the  other  12.5 
percent. 

Restore  confidence  in  the  dollar  first, 
and  when  that  Is  done  these  interna- 
tional creditors  will  quit  calling  for  gold 
Instead  of  our  dollars. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Ohio.  I  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  that  he  has  made. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  what  Is 
the  pending  question? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  I  Mr. 
Church  1  as  modlfled. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  have  the 
yeas  and  nays  been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr  President,  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado 
I  Mr  Allott]  has  shown  a  disposition  not 
to  detain  the  Senate  at  this  time,  be- 
cause he  has  some  lengthy  remarks  to 
make,  he  would  be  prepared  not  to  seek 
the  floor  now.  but  wait  until  after  the 
vote  on  the  amendment. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  after  the  rollcall  vote,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  I  Mr.  Allott]  be  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  would  the  Senatoi 
from  Texas  mind  modify  ng  hLs  unani- 
mous-consent request  so  that  I  may  offer 
my  amendment  and  have  It  laid  d  Dwn  as 
the  pending  order  of  business  after  the 

vote? 

Mr  TOWER.  Of  cour.se.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  rollcall  vote  on  the  amendment,  as 
modified,  by  fne  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Church  I,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Miller  I  be  permitted  to 
call  up  Ills  amendment  in  order  to  make 
it  the  pending  business  and  that  Im- 
mediately after  that,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  I  Mr.  Allott  I  be  recopn-zed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Chair 
informs  the  Senator  from  Texas  that 
should  the  amendment,  as  modified,  by 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  be  agreed  to. 
then  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
lov/a  I  Mr.  Miller  I  would  not  be  In  order. 

Mr.     MILLFR.     Oh.     Mr.     President. 

then ,       .    . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
would  be  pleased  to  recognize  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  after  the  vote  has  been  taken. 
He  expects  stiH  to  be  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Chair:  but 
I  should  like  to  Mint  out  that  I  do  not 
believe  my  amendment  would  conflict  In 
any  way  with  the  amendment,  as  modi- 
fled,  ^f  the  Senator  from  Idaho  I  Mr. 
Church  I.  ^^   . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  "Hie  Chair 
will  inform  the  Senator  from  Iowa  that 
once  a  substitute  for  a  bill  is  agreed  to, 
no  further  amendments  are  In  order. 

Mr.  MILLER.  With  that  understand- 
ing Mr.  President,  very  well. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Chair  please  rule  on  my  unanimous-con- 
sent request?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment,  as  modified,  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church]. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered;  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  «when  his 
name  was  called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse].  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I 
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were  at  liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote 
"yea."  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (after  having  voted 
In  the  negative).  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine  f  Mr.  Muskie  1 .  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were 
at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  I 
withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastland  1,  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGecI, 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
McIntyre].  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  MoNDALEl,  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  Muskie  1,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pastore],  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell  1  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  I  Mr.  PulbrightI  is  absent  l)e- 
cause  of  Illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse  1  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy)  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre] 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

I  further  state  that  the  vote  positions  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  MorseI 
and  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Mus- 
kie 1  have  been  previously  announced. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke  1  and  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  KucKEL]  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke!,  and  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel] 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  40, 
nays  45,  as  follows : 

I  No.  55  Leg] 
YEAS— 40 


Aiken 

Dominlck 

McOovern 

Allott 

Enrtn 

Miller 

Baker 

Pannln 

Mundt 

Bartlett 

Oriffln 

Murphy 

Bible 

Oruenlng 

Pearson 

Bo«KS 

Hansen 

Pell 

Burdlck 

Hayden 

Prouty 

Byrd.  Va. 

Hlckenlooper 

Talmadge 

Cannon 

Hniska 

Thurmond 

Carlsoa 

Jackson 

Tower 

Church 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Tydlngs 

Cotton 

Lauscbe 

WUUams.  Del. 

CurtU 

.Magnuson 

Dlrkseo 

McClellan 
NAYS— 45 

Anderson 

Hill 

Percy 

Bayh 

Holland 

Proxmlre 

Bennett 

HolUngs 

Randolph 

Brewster 

Inouye 

RlblcoS 

Case 

Javlts 

Scott 

Clark 

Jordan.  NO. 

Smathers 

Cooper 

Kennedy.  N.Y. 

Smith 

Dodd 

Long,  La. 

Spar  km  an 

Ellender 

Long.  Mo. 

Spong 

Pong 

Metcalf 

Stennls 

Oore 

Monroney 

Symington 

Harris 

Montoya 

WtlUams.  N.J. 

Hart 

Morton 

Yarboroiigh 

Hartke 

Moss 

Young.  N  Dak 

Hatfield 

NeUon 

Young,  Ohio 

PRESENT    AND    OIVINO    LIVE    PAIRS,    AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 2 

Mansfield,  (or. 

Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  for. 


NOT  VOTING— 13 

Brooke  McCarthy  Muskie 

Eastland  McOee  Pastore 

PMlbrlght  McIntyre  Russell 

Kennedy.  Ma%.  Mondale 
Kiichpl  Mocse 

So     Mr.     Church's    amendment,     as 
modified,  was  rejected. 


MESSAGE   PROM   THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
536)  to  provide  that  the  United  States 
shall  hold  certain  Chilocco  Indian  School 
lands  at  Chilocco,  Okla..  in  trust  for  the 
Cherokee  Nation  upon  payment  by  the 
Cherokee  Nation  of  $3.75  per  acre  to  the 
Pederal  Government. 


ELIMINATION    OF    RESERVE 
REQUIREMENTS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  tH.R.  14743)  to  eliminate  the 
reserve  requirements  for  Federal  Reserve 
notes  and  for  U.S.  notes  and  Treasury 
notes  of  1890. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  611 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  611,  and  ask  that  It 
be  stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  amendment 
(No.  611)  as  follows: 

Add  the  following  section  at  the  end  of 
the    bill: 

"Except  for  Increased  coats  (military  and 
other)  of  the  Vietnam  war.  other  emergen- 
cy defense  needs,  and  Increased  Interest  on 
the  public  debt  that  may  exceed  estimates 
set  forth  therefor  in  the  budget  for  1069 
(House  Document  225),  net  aggregate  ex- 
penditure of  Pederal  funds  (as  shown  on  page 
542  of  House  Document  225,  part  1)  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969.  shall 
not  exceed  $139,400,000,000:  Provided,  That 
action  to  enact  a  10  per  centum  Income  tax 
surcharge  shall  be  taken  within  thirty  days 
from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act." 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  pursuant 
to  the  previous  unanimous-consent 
agreement,  I  now  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott  1. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Senators  in  the  Chamber. 
I  want  to  state  that  my  remarks  will  be 
addressed  to  the  gold  question  generally, 
and  that  they  will  be  of  some  length. 
They  will  be  at  least  in  the  neighborhood 
of  an  hour  and  a  half  or  2  hours,  and 
perhaps  more  than  that. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  has  held 
hearings  on  bills  to  repeal  the  statutory 
requirement  of  25-percent  minimum  gold 
reserve  for  Federal  Reserve  notes,  and 
has  reported  Senator  Sparkman's  bill,  S. 
2857.  This  bill  would  also  repeal  the  re- 


quirement of  a  gold  reserve  for  the  U.S. 
notes  that  have  been  in  circulation  since 
the  Civil  War,  and  for  the  Treasury 
notes  of  1890. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  so  that  I  can  hear  the 
speaker? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  repeal  of  the  reserve 
requirement  is  proposed  to  accomplish 
the  same  purposes  as  were  stated  when 
the  reserve  requirement  for  Federal  Re- 
serve bank  deposit  liabilities  was  re- 
pealed in  1965,  and  earlier  when  the  gold 
reserve  requirements  for  both  notes  and 
deposit  liabilities  were  reduced  to  25  per- 
cent in  1945.  The  argiunent  on  each  of 
the  three  occasions  has  been  that — Mr. 
President,  I  have  not  heard  so  much 
noise  since  I  spoke  to  the  inmates  of  the 
State  penitentiary  when  they  were  eat- 
ing soup  with  their  cutouts  wide  open. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  As  I  was  saying,  the 
argument  on  each  of  the  three  occasions 
has  been  that,  within  a  year  or  so  of  the 
time  when  congressional  action  was  pro- 
posed, the  amount  of  currency  required 
for  retail  and  other  payments  would  not 
be  available  from  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  unless  the  reserve  ratio  was  re- 
duced or  repealed;  and  that  interna- 
tional commitments  to  maintain  the  $35- 
per-ounce  parity  between  gold  and  dol- 
lars could  not  be  met  unless  gold  were 
freed  by  reducing  or  repealing  the  re- 
serve requirements.  However,  one  new 
element  has  been  added  to  the  argu- 
ments: the  gold  reserve  requirement  is 
now  declared  to  be  an  "anachronism," 
"psychological '  factor,  and  a  "myth." 
The  25-percent  gold  cover  has  also  been 
called  an  "encumbrance"  which  ham- 
strings our  monetary  expansion. 

If  Congress  enacts  this  bill,  it  will 
complete  the  severance  of  the  quantita- 
tive gold  ties  of  the  currency  and  the 
money  supply  of  the  Nation.  It  will  give 
the  monetary  authorities  an  apparent 
freedom  to  provide  any  amount  of  money 
and  credit  to  the  economy,  and  will  make 
the  entire  gold  supply  available  to  meet 
balance-of-payments  deficits.  But  it  will 
not  repeal  the  desire  of  other  nations' 
central  banks  and  governments,  and 
individuals,  to  hold  gold,  nor  their  in- 
sistence on  payment  in  gold  on  some 
occasions.  The  United  States,  will  be  in 
position  similar  to  other  nations  having 
no  statutory  gold  reserve  requirements. 
The  bill  will  throw  away  the  indicator, 
the  alarm  signal,  which  indicates  when 
the  United  States  needs  to  firm  up  its 
domestic  economy  and  exercise  more  care 
in  its  international  transactions. 

Severing  the  ties  between  gold  and  the 
Nation's  currency  and  credit  can  be  done 
in  form,  but  not  in  reality,  so  long  as 
gold  Is  used  In  the  settlement  of  balances 
arising  from  transactions  which  are 
essential  to  the  prosperity  of  American 
agriculture  and  business,  and  to  the  for- 
eign policy  of  the  United  States. 

The  breaking  of  the  statutory  ties  with 
gold  Is  a  process  that  has  been  unfolding 
over  the  last  35  years.  The  first  step, 
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taken  In  1933.  was  to  make  gold  unavail- 
able for  the  redemption  of  currency.  A 
dozen  years  later,  the  statutory  gold  re- 
serve ratios  were  reduced:  20  years  after 
that.  Pederal  Reserve  bank  credit  was 
freed  from  direct  limitation  by  the  gold 
supply;  and  now,  the  repeal  of  all  gold 
reserve  requirements  for  Federal  Reserve 
and  other  currency  is  being  sought, 

Mr.  President,  In  my  opinion,  although 
this  Congress  will  act  on  many  proposed 
pieces  of  legislation  this  year,  there  Is 
not  a  single  piece  of  legislation  which 
will  have  the  far-reaching  consequences 
nor  the  possible  disastrous  consequences 
which  would  occur  and  will  occur  if  this 
bill  is  enacted. 


COLD  IN  OUR  MONETARY  SYSTEM 

Before  the  Senate  takes  this  final  step, 
it  should  review  the  place  it  has  given  to 
gold  in  the  monetary  system  in  the  past, 
and  consider  whether  its  action  now  will 
give  gold  a  genuine  stabilizing  role  in  the 
future,  or  whether  it  is  going  to  postpone 
again  to  some  day  of  greater  crisis  the 
development  of  rules  and  philosophy 
which  will  recognize  the  necessity  and 
value  of  such  a  role. 

Gold  reserves  were  required  against 
Pederal  Reserve  deposit  credit  and  notes 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  but  the  required  reserves 
rarely  approached   the  actual  reserves, 
and  have  not  dictated  the  course  of  Fed- 
eral Reserve  credit  policy.  In  the  late 
1930's,  the  statutory  gold  reserve  for  Fed- 
eral Reserve  notes  was  40  percent,  but 
the  actual  reserve  was  as  high  as  98  per- 
cent. This  did  not  lead  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  to  undertake  to  double  the 
currency  supply,  to  bring  about  a  40- 
percent  actual  reserve  ratio.  But,  by  1945, 
when  Congress   reduced  the  statutory 
ratio  to  25  percent,  the  actual  ratio  was 
42  percent.  Federal  Reserve  credit  was 
not  expanded  at  that  time  until  the  ac- 
tual ratio  was  25  percent,  but  the  actual 
ratio  4  years  later  was  58  percent  due  to 
an  inflow  of  gold  during  the  early  post- 
war years.  Twelve  years  later,  however, 
the  reserve  ratio  had  fallen  to  46  percent. 
When  the  actual  reserve  ratios  began  to 
approach  the  statutory  minima  in  1964 
and  1965,  and  again  in  1967  and  1968, 
repeal  of  the  reserve  requirements  was 
sought. 

The  history  of  the  relationship  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  note  to  gold  reserves 
does  not  deserve  a  full  review  at  this 
hour,  but  certain  features  are  worthy  of 
recall.  First,  the  Federal  Reserve  note 
was  Intended  to  be  an  "elastic"  currency, 
the  circulation  of  which  would  expand 
and  contract  with  the  needs  of  trade. 
Such  expansion  and  contraction  occurs 
principally  during  the  holidays.  The  col- 
lateral for  the  notes  originally  was  100- 
percent    short-term    commercial    paper 
created  by  bank  loans  and  rediscounted 
with    the    Federal    Reserve    banks,    or 
bought  in  the  open   market  by   those 
banks. 
A  40-percent  gold  reserve  also  was  re- 
quired; the  reserve  was  com{>arable  to 
the  35'percent  gold  reserve  against  Re- 
serve bank  deposit  liabilities,  plus  5  per- 
cent for  a  statutory  note  redemption 
fund.  The  notes  originally  were  not  Is- 
suable against  gold  collateral;  but  bank- 
ing practice  together  with  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  of  1917 


permitted  gold,  including  the  statutory 
40-percent  reserve,  to  be  used  as  col- 
lateral when  the  Federal  Reserve  banks 
obtained  notes  for  issuance  to  commer- 
cial banks  and  through  them  to  the  pub- 
lic. The  Pederal  Reserve  Notes  were  sub- 
stituted as  components  of  the  circulating 
media  for  gold  and  gold  certificates. 
They  lost  their  "elastic"  character  when 
they  could  be  issued  without  commercial 
paper  collateral.  They  economized  on 
gold  and  facilitated  its  concentration  in 
reserves  for  the  banking  system. 

The  possibilities  of  increasing  the 
amount  of  currency  in  circulation  were 
enlarged  by  making  their  issue  in  fact 
independent  of  commercial  paper  col- 
lateral. However,  the  notes  were  pre- 
vented from  becoming  an  "engine  of  in- 
fiation"  by  the  statutory  restriction  that 
they  were  not  legal  tender  in  payment  of 
private  debts.  Nonetheless,  the  fact  that 
the  notes  were  not  legal  tender  did  not 
limit  their  acceptability  in  the  1920's, 
nor  did  it  limit  the  substitution  of  notes 
for  gold  as  circulating  media.  In  early 
New  Deal  legislation,  the  notes  were 
made  legal  tender  for  private  debts  as 
well  as  for  payments  of  the  Pederal  Gov- 
ernment; and  the  collateral  which  was 
legally  acceptable  for  their  issuance  was 
potentially  greatly  enlarged  to  include 
Pederal  Government  securities. 

Legislation  of  the  early  1930's,  raising 
the  price  of  gold,  was  one  of  the  factors 
in  a  great  Increase  in  the  Nation's  stock 
of  monetary  gold.  The  gold  stock  in- 
creased from  its  $4.5  billion  pre-New 
Deal  total  to  a  total  five  times  as  great — 
about  $22.5  billion— within  a  decade. 
The  gold  stock  was  reduced  in  a  few 
years  beginning  later  in  World  War  IT, 
leading  to  the  reduction  of  statutory  gold 
reserve  requirement  percentages;  but 
then  the  gold  stock  increased  in  1947- 
49.  Fluctuations  in  the  gold  stock  re- 
sulted in  a  comparatively  minor  net  loss 
of  $1.8  billion  over  the  8-year  period 
ending  in  1957.  as  other  nations  rebuilt 
their  long  depleted  reserves.  But  in  the 
subsequent  decade,  the  U.S.  gold  stock 
has  diminished  each  year,  falling  from 
$22  billion  to  less  than  $11.4  billion  be- 
tween the  end  of  1957  and  the  present 
time.  They  are  down  exactly  $1.78  bil- 
lion since  a  year  ago. 

During  most  of  the  years  of  diminish- 
ing gold  stock,  Federal  Reserve  bank  de- 
posits, which  are  the  principal  base  on 
which  the  commercial  banks  extend 
credit,  did  not  increase  substantially.  In 
fact,  not  until  1966  did  Federal  Reserve 
deposit  liabilities  reach  or  exceed  the 
1957  level.  But  in  less  than  3  years,  since 
early  1965,  Federal  Reserve  bank  de- 
posits rose  by  $5  billion,  a  27-percent  in- 
crease. 

This  increase,  it  will  be  noted,  occurred 
after  the  gold  reserve  requirement  for 
Pederal  Reserve  bank  liabilities  was  re- 
pealed by  an  act  of  Congress  early  in 
1965.  The  other  component  of  member 
bank  reserves  since  1959  is  vault  curren- 
cy and  coin,  principally  Pederal  Reserve 
notes.  This  component  increased  about 
$1  billion  between  early  1961  and  early 
1965 — about  the  same  increase  as  in 
reserves  at  Pederal  Reserve  banks;  but 
subsequently  the  vault  cash  reserves 
have  increased  only  about  half  a  billion 
dollars  while   reserves   at  the  Pederal 


Reserve  banks  have  increased  by  about 
$5  billion. 

Another  great  change  has  occurred  m 
the  past  decade,  which  has  increased  the 
potential  for  bank  credit  expansion  far 
beyond  that  which  is  indicated  by 
Reserve  bank  deposits,  the  reserves  held 
by  member  banks. 

That  is  the  change  in  the  type  of  de- 
posit liabilities  of  member  banks  against 
which  they  must  hold  reserves.  Com- 
mercial bank  deposit  liabilities,  which 
necessitate  holding  reserves,  shifted  in 
relative  shares  of  demand  and  time  de- 
posits. Between  1959  and  1967.  the  total 
of  demand  deposit  liabilities  of  all  com- 
mercial banks  whether  or  not  members 
in  the  Pederal  Reserve  System,  increased 
about  23  percent,  from  $113  billion  to 
$139  billion.  But  time  deposits,  which 
usually  have  required  only  about  one- 
third  as  much  reserve  per  dollar  of  de- 
posits, have  increased  by  165  percent, 
from  $66  bilUon  to  $175  billion. 


monetary  expansion 
While  demand  and  time  deposits  have 
been  growing  rapidly,  the  amount  of 
currency  in  circulation  also  has  in- 
creased rapidly,  by  about  one-third— $10 
billion — since  early  1961. 

Particular  notice  should  be  taken  of 
the  timing  of  the  expansion  of  the  money 
supply.  From  the  beginning  of  1959  until 
March  1965.  when  the  reserve  limitation 
on  Pederal  Reserve  deposits  was  re- 
pealed, demand  deposits  increased  by 
$12.7  billion.  But,  after  the  reserve 
limitation  was  withdrawn,  in  the  next  32 
months  demand  deposits  increased  by 
$15.7  billion.  In  the  same  periods,  in  the 
75  months  from  the  beginning  of  1959  un- 
til repeal  of  the  deposit  reserve  require- 
ment, time  deposits  increased  by  $66  bil- 
lion, and  in  the  subsequent  32  months  by 
$51  billion.  Currency  in  circulation  in- 
creased by  $6.1  billion  in  75  months  when 
25  percent  gold  reserves  were  required 
against  both  currency  and  deposit  lia- 
bilities, and  increased  $7.8  billion  in  32 
months  after  repeal  of  the  reserve 
against  Pederal  Reserve  deposit  liabili- 
ties. 

To  express  this  much  more  rapid  In- 
crease in  the  rate  of  growth  of  the 
money  supply  and  time  deposits  since 
repeal  of  the  deposit  reserve  require- 
ment in  another  way,  during  the  period 
of  January  1959  to  March  1965.  demand 
deposits  in  commercial  banks  increased 
at  a  rate  of  about  $170  million  per 
month.  However,  from  April  1965— and 
actually  the  date  of  the  removal  of  the 
reserve  requirements  on  denosits  is 
March  1965 — to  December  1967,  demand 
deposits  increased  at  a  rate  of  $490  mil- 
lion per  month.  In  other  words,  demand 
deposits  increased  at  almost  triple  the 
rate  they  increased  prior  to  the  removal 
of  the  gold  reserve  requirement  on  Ped- 
eral Reserve  deposits. 

At  the  same  time,  a  rapid  increase  in 
time  deposits  was  also  experienced.  Dur- 
ing the  period  of  Januai-y  1959  to  March 
1965,  time  deposits  increased  at  an  aver- 
age rate  of  $880  million  per  month. 
After  removal  of  the  deposit  reserve  re- 
quirement, this  jumped  to  $1,594  mil- 
lion per  month — almost  double  the 
previous  rate. 

With  respect  to  currency,  we  find  the 
same  general  effect.  Prom  January  1959 
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to  March  1965.  currency  In  circulation 
Increased  at  a  rate  of  about  $81.3  million 
per  month,  while  from  April  1965  to 
December  1967,  it  increased  at  a  rate  of 
$241.9  million  per  month — again,  just 
about  triple  the  previous  expansion  rate. 

If.  as  was  suggested  in  the  debate  on 
this  measure  in  the  other  body,  there  is 
no  connection  between  deposits  and  cur- 
rency, then  why  did  currency  follow  the 
same  pattern  of  Increase  that  deposits 
did?  ^   ^ 

Obviously,  the  discipline  exerted  by 
the  25-percent  gold  reserve  on  currency 
is  a  more  indirect  and  less  effective  con- 
trol on  the  total  supply  of  money  than 
reserve  requirements  on  both  deposits 
and  currency;  nevertheless,  there  is  a 
relationship.  Increases  In  total  money 
supply,  including  currency  and  both  de- 
mand and  time  deposits,  relate  to  in- 
creases in  currency  at  a  rate  of  about 
11  or  12  to  1. 

No  matter  how  we  look  at  it,  the  rate 
of  growth  of  money  supply  and  time 
deposits  has  been  much  more  rapid 
since  the.  repeal  of  the  25-percent  de- 
posit reserve. 

Further.  I  think  we  must  view  the  re- 
moval of  the  deposit  reserve  requirement 
in  1965  as  not  only  a  removal  of  mone- 
tary discipline  in  the  area  of  deposits, 
but  also  as  a  temporary  removal  of  dis- 
cipline upon  currency  expansion,  since 
the  net  effect  was  to  make  more  gold 
available  for  currency  backing. 

Meanwhile,  the  member  banks'  reserve 
position,  which  reflects  Federal  Reserve 
monetary  policy,  shifted  from  a  deficit 
on  reserves  in  1959  to  a  substantial  posi- 
tive net  free  reser\e  position  in  1967, 
indicating  intentional  support  of  the  ex- 
traordinarily rapid  increase  In  money 
and  credit. 

The  monetary  expansion  has  been  ac- 
companied by  price  inflation.  From  1959 
through  1964,  inflation  accounted  for  S6 
to  $9  billion  per  year  of  the  annual  in- 
creases in  gross  national  product,  ac- 
cording to  estimates  published  in  J  A. 
Livingstons  column  of  January  22,  1968. 
But  in  1965.  price  increases  accounted 
for  nearly  $13  billion,  in  1966  for  $19.5 
billion,  m  1967  for  nearly  $23  billion,  and 
in  the  last  quarter  of  1967  for  increases 
at  an  annual  rate  of  $32  billion  of  the  in- 
crease in  gross  national  product. 

Etoes  this  experience  make  it  reason- 
able to  iiope  for  price  stability  if  the 
Federal  Reserve  is  not  limited  by  a  gold 
reserve  requirement'  The  reserves 
against  notes  are  a  less  direct  restraint 
than  reserves  against  both  notes  and 
deposits;  but  since  note  circulation  in- 
creases with  increases  in  bank  credit, 
the  note  reser\'e  can  become  an  effective 
limit  on  the  Federal  Reserve. 

The  gold  held  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  is  approaching  the  statutory  mini- 
mum currency- to-gold  ratio,  and  credit 
must  be  restricted  or  the  note  issues  out- 
standing will  exceed  the  available  re- 
serves. Until  the  present  time,  the  re- 
serve situation  has  not  restricted  the 
credit  and  currency  supply.  Future  re- 
strictions could  be  postponed  by  setting 
aside  the  reserve  requirement  on  pay- 
ment of  a  penalty  tax  for  deficiencies  of 
reserves;  or  the  Federal  Reserve  banks 
could  continue  to  expand  the  base  for 
bank  credit  but  refuse  to  issue  additional 


notes  when  they  are  requested  by  mem- 
ber banks. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  statutory 
gold  reserve  requirement  is  not  repealed, 
and  the  Federal  Reserve  does  not  circum- 
vent It,  the  Nation's  currency  needs  could 
be  met  for  a  much  longer  time  than  the  6 
to  18  months  now  forecast.  The  gold  now 
available  for  reserve  against  Federal  Re- 
serve notes  could  support  a  $3  or  $4 
billion  increase  in  note  circulation.  The 
additional  currency  would  be  sufficient  to 
meet  the  needs  of  at  least  $70  to  $100 
billion  increase  in  gross  national  product. 
If  credit  expansion  is  restrained  and  if 
gains  in  gross  national  product  are  real 
gains  instead  of  illusory  gains  reflecting 
mainly  higher  prices,  then  the  available 
currency  would  be  sufficient  for  perhaps 
3  years  of  vigorous  economic  growth. 

If  credit  growth  is  restrained,  there  is 
a  strong  possibility  that  a  return  of  gold 
from  abroad  would  begin  and  a  base 
would  be  acquired  for  such  future  cur- 
rency expansion  as  economic  growth 
may  require. 

An  adequate  currency  supply  for.  say. 
3  years  should  be  long  enough  for  some 
substantial  improvements  in  the  me- 
chanics of  making  payments  within  the 


Nation.  Such  methods  are  being  studied 
Intensively  now  by  committees  of  bank- 
ers and  by  the  banking  authorities.  A 
less-cash  and  less-check  system  of  pay- 
ments can  be  developed  with  resulting 
economics  in  the  use  of  Federal  Reserve 
notes.  And,  unless  all  plans  for  a  simpli- 
fied system  of  payments  are  totally  use- 
less, and  providing  the  Nation  is  not  sub- 
jected to  continuation  of  recent  years' 
accelerated  price  level  increase,  the  cur- 
rency needs  can  be  met  without  aban- 
doning the  gold  reserve  requirements. 

BALANCE  OF  TRADE 

Treasury  and  other  administration  of- 
ficials are  quick  to  point  out  that  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II.  we  have  con- 
sistently enjoyed  a  favorable  balance  of 
trade.  While  the  figures  support  this  con- 
tention, it  would  be  very  useful  at  this 
point  to  take  a  hard  look  at  those  figures. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  I  have  prepared  from 
data  furnished  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
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Source:  Department  ol  Commerce,  Office  of  Business  Economics. 

Mr.  ALX.OTT.  It  will  be  noted  from  the 
table  that  annual  exports  experienced  a 
rather  steady  growth,  increasing  by  ap- 
proximately $11  billion  over  the  period 
of  1960  to  1967.  As  raw  data,  this  would 
appear  to  be  favorable. 

However,  during  the  same  peri.od,  im- 
ports increased  by  more  than  S12.1  bil- 
lion annually.  Therefore,  while  our  trade 
activity  increased  substantially,  our  fa- 
vorable balance  declined  by  Sl.l  billion. 

But  it  is  the  next  row  of  figures  which 
really  show  us  where  we  are  headed  with 
respect  to  our  balance  of  trade.  These 
figures  show  our  favorable  balance  of 
trade  in  terms  of  a  percentage  of  our 
total  exports.  In  other  words,  what  por- 
tion of  our  exports  is  not  offset  by  im- 
ports. In  light  of  inflation  and  increased 
trade  activity,  this  percentage  figure 
gives  us  a  more  realistic  picture  of  how 
well  our  industry  is  doing  in  world  com- 
petition. 

There  is  one  other  qualification  that 
should  be  made  with  respect  to  this  table. 
While  the  table  deals  only  with  imports 
and  exports,  excluding  military  pur- 
chases, nevertheless,  we  carmot  con- 
sider our  total  export  sales  of  civilian 
merchandise  as  a  true  indicator,  since 
between  80  and  90  percent  of  the  pur- 
chasing of  capital  goods  financed  by  our 
foreign  aid  program  in  recent  years  are 
made  in  this  country.  Therefore,  even 
our  exports  of  civilian  merchandise  are 
propped  up  by  government  foreign  aid 
programs  to  the  extent  that  if  we  stopped 


our  economic  aid  programs,  our  dimin- 
ishing favorable  balance  of  trade  would 
soon  completely  melt  away. 

For  example,  according  to  the  table 
found  on  page  77  of  the  blue  book  put 
out  by  the  Treasiuy  Department  entitled 
"Maintaining  the  Strength  of  U.S.  Dollar 
in  a  Strong  Free  World  Economy,"  gross 
grants  and  capital  outlays  of  foreign  aid, 
both  military  and  civilian,  including  out- 
lays used  on  a  "tied"  basis  to  finance 
exports,  were  $4.28  billion  in  1965,  $4.68 
billion  in  1966,  and  for  January  to  Sep- 
tember 1967,  on  an  annual  basis,  S5.24 
billion.  If  these  figures  are  accurate  and 
believable,  and  while  they  include  mili- 
tary purchases,  without  foreign  aid.  our 
favorable  balance  of  trade  would  be  re- 
versed to  an  unfavorable  balance  of 
trade  in  the  one  area  having  any  real 
long-range  significance — export  of  goods. 

Recognizing  that  the  problem  is  even 
more  serious  than  is  shown  in  the  table 
due  to  foreign  aid  implications,  let  us 
return  to  the  table  as  drawn  for  a  few 
comments. 

During  the  first  5  years  shown — that 
is,  1960  through  1964 — our  favorable  bal- 
ance of  trade  expressed  as  a  percentage 
of  our  total  exports  maintained  an  aver- 
age level  of  about  24.4  percent — fluctu- 
ating above  and  below  that  level  but 
maintaining  a  fairly  level  trend.  But.  in- 
viting your  attention  to  the  last  4  years 
shown  on  the  table— that  is,  1964  through 
1967 — the  commencement  of  a  steep 
downward  trend  is  clearly  evident.  Our 
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favorable  balance  of  trade  plummeted 
from  26.3  percent  in  1964.  down  to  11.8 
liercentin  1967. 

The  trend  is  clear:  the  gap  between 
exports  and  imports  which  represented 
our  favorable  balance  of  trade  is  closing 
fast.  If  this  trend  is  not  reversed  by 
changing  our  politiea,  based  upon  these 
figures  we  can  project  an  unfavorable 
balance  of  trade  by  1971  or  1972.  further 
aggravating  our  already  serious  unfavor- 
able balance-of-payments  posture. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
10  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  Senator  is  performing  a  valuable  and 
useful  service  to  the  Senate,  and  to  the 
countiy  at  large,  by  pointing  out  that  our 
payments  problem  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly difficult  because  our  favorable  bal- 
ance of  trade,  is  steadily  beina;  reduced. 

Mr.  ALliOTT.  The  Senator  is  entirely 
correct. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  what  he  considers  to  be  the  chief 
reason  that  our  favorable  balance  of 
trade  is  fast  disappearing. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Some  of  the  factors  I 
have  already  spoken  of  in  the  last  few- 
minutes  are  involved,  but  not  the  least  of 
the  problem  in  this  area  is  the  constant 
inflationary  pressure  within  this  country 
and  the  refusal  of  the  administration  to 
recognize  any  resE>onsible  fiscal  E>osition. 
Mr.  COOPER.  As  prices  of  our  goods 
and  services  increase,  then  our  products 
become  less  competitive  in  the  world 
market. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
We  retain  the  world  market  in  the  areas 
where  we  have  peculiar  know-how  and 
ability,  but  on  an  overall  basis  it  grad- 
ually decreases. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Would  the  Senator  say 
that  a  part  of  this  increase  in  price  is  a 
result  of  fiscal  policies  of  the  country 
which  are  the  real  cause  of  inflation? 

Mr.  ALLOTT,  Yes.  I  believe  this  is  true. 
I  pointed  out  a  few  moments  ago  how 
much  the  inflationary  pressures  have  in- 
creased this  imaginary  thing  which 
everybody  talks  about,  the  so-called  gross 
national  product,  which  includes  Gov- 
ernment services, 

Mr.  COOPER.  Would  the  Senator  say 
that  the  unusual  requirement  of  material 
because  of  the  war  has  made  it  necessary 
to  increase  our  imports? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  question  about  that. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  what  we 
are  dealing  with  in  this  bill  is  at  best  a 
palliative.  The  real  problem  of  the  deficit 
in  our  balance  of  payments,  our  dimin- 
ishing trade  surplus  and  confidence  in 
the  dollar  will  be  accomplished  when  we 
observe  a  certain  discipline  in  this  coun- 
try on  our  expenditures  and  a  reduction 
of  our  deficits.  It  may  be  that  the  Senator 
does  not  agree  with  me.  but  I  would  add 
the  enactment  of  an  increase  in  taxes. 
At  least  I  think  the  Senator  will  agree 
in  the  case  of  the  first  two  matters. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  would  say  this  to  the 
Senator.  If  we  exercise  this  discipline, 
I  would  even  agree  with  him  on  the  in- 
crease in  taxes.  However.  I  cannot  see 


the  advantage  of  having  an  increase  of 
taxes,  a  surcharge  of  10  percent  to  the 
American  people,  on  income  tax  at  a 
time  when  we  are  receiving  almost  daily 
from  1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue  great  big 
thick  documents — and  I  suppose  those 
which  I  have  in  my  office  are  a  foot  or 
a  foot  and  a  half  high— requesting  more 
spending. 

I  have  seen  not  one  single  sign  of 
fiscal  restraint  or  spending  restraint  on 
the  part  of  the  Chief  Executive  of  this 
country  to  date,  this  year,  and  I  cannot 
recall  that  I  did  last  year,  except  in  one 
or  two  instances  like  cutting  out  the 
school  milk  program  and  cutting  out 
funds  for  Public  Law  874  for  impacted 
areas,  which  would  leave  thousands  of 
our  schools  in  this  country  in  a  com- 
pletely untenable  situation.  Except  for  a 
few  items  like  this  I  cannot  see  any 
restraint  being  exercised  downtown. 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  glad  the 
Senator  has  raised  this  question.  I  had 
not  intended  to  go  into  this  angle  of  it 
but  I,  like  every  other  Member  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives, 
become  somewhat  chagrined  at  the  ques- 
tions directed  to  us  by  the  public  and  by 
our  constituents  about  expenditures  in 
the  Congress. 

The  cold  facts  are  that,  despite  what 
I  think  is  excessive  spending  by  Con- 
gress, I  have  figures  in  my  hand  which 
prove  conclusively  that  the  only  restraint 
since  1958  that  has  been  exerted  at  all 
in  this  country  has  been  by  Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
schedule  entitled  "Comparison  of  Budget 
Estimates  and  Appropriations." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  schedule 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


COH/IPARISON  OF  BUDGET  ESTIMATES  AND  APPROPRIATIONS 


Fiscal  year 


1958 

1959. ...... 

1960 

1961.  .     . 
1962. 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968  


Budget  estimates 

Appropriations 

Decrease,  appropriations 
compared  with  estimates 

$73,113,555,340 

V68, 070,0%.  556 

-5.043.458.784 

81  737.060.999 

81.119.818.276 

-617.242.723 

83.452.687.000 

81.572.357,732 

-1.880.329.527 

84.UI0.398.836 

83.799.241.957 

-211,156.879 

101.185,574,673 

96,194,046,610 

-4,990,528.063 

'07,203.876.735 

102,661,536.812 

-4,542,339,923 

U'  270.774,856 

103,798,634,571 

-6.472.140.185 

110.204.088.176 

106.070.110.056 

-4.133,978,120 

121.719,754.896 

119,310.113,527 

-2.400.641,369 

144  812.809.086 

143.883.626,282 

-929.182.804 

162.988.905.929 

156.917,115,912 

1  -6,071,790,017 

.  Does  not  reflect  additional  reductions  in  controllable  obligations  effected  by  Public  Uw  90-218  (H.J.  Res.  888)  estimated  at 
$4,597,000,000  enacted  by  Congress  at  the  end  of  the  last  session. 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  shall  refer  to  two  or 
three  of  the  figures  in  the  schedule.  In 
1958  the  budget  estimate,  which  is  the 
amount  the  President  requested  for  ex- 
penditures, was  $73  billion.  When  Con- 
gress finished  looking  over  the  appropri- 
ation bill,  it  cut  that  figure  to  $68  billion, 
or  a  savings  of  $5  billion. 

I  shall  not  talk  about  every  one  of 
these  figures,  but  the  table  shows  that  in 
every  single  year  Congress  has  affected 
some  significant  cuts  under  the  requests 
of  the  President:  not  so  much  in  1959, 
1961,  and  1967  but  in  every  other  year 
there  have  been  significant  cuts.  For  ex- 
ample, the  schedule  reflects  a  cut  of 
nearly  $5  billion  in  fiscal  1962:  S4.5  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  1963:  almost  $6  billion  in 
fiscal  1964:  a  little  over  $4  billion  in  fis- 
cal 1965:  $2.4  billion  in  fiscal  1966:  $929 
million  in  fiscal  1967.  For  fiscal  1968, 
Congress  made  cuts  in  the  President's 
budget  in  the  amount  of  $6,071,000,000, 
and  that  does  not  take  into  account  the 
joint  resolution  passed  at  the  end  of  1967. 

The  only  restraints  that  have  been  ex- 
erted at  all  in  the  last  10  years,  as  the 
table  shows,  have  been  exerted  by  Con- 
gress. I  do  not  think  the  cuts  have  been 
enough,  particularly  in  the  domestic 
areas.  The  restraints  have  not  been  ex- 
erted by  the  Chief  Executive,  but  by 
Congress. 

Only  a  few  moments  before  I  began 
these  remarks,  I  was  speaking  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr,  MAGNUSONl,  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Independent  Offices  Ap- 
propriations of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, a   subcommittee  of   which  I 


have  the  honor  to  be  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member.  He  reminded  me  that  that 
subcommittee  alone,  in  the  last  10  years, 
had  cut  $6  billion  from  the  Federal 
budget.  Last  year  that  one  subcommittee 
cut  more  than  $600  million  from  the  Fed- 
eral budget.  That  subcommittee,  I  grant, 
is  the  second  largest  of  the  Subcommit- 
tees on  Appropriations,  the  largest  being 
the  Subcommittee  on  Defense  Appropri- 
ations. 

It  is  time  that  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try receive  a  little  relief  from  the  slogans 
which  are  thrown  at  them  about  "spend- 
ing Congresses"  and  know  who  is  respon- 
sible for  the  spending.  If  anyone  who 
examines  the  schedule  to  which  I  have 
referred  can  come  to  any  other  conclu- 
sion than  that  the  only  restraint  on 
spending  has  been  imposed  by  Congress, 
not  by  the  President.  I  would  be  most 
happy  to  hear  his  interpretation,  be- 
cause I  can  make  no  other  interpretation. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
for  his  questions. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  further  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  listen  to  the  Senator's  speech 
thus  far.  He  is  speaking  of  fundamental 
questions  that  are  involved  in  the  bill  be- 
fore us. 

I  do  not  know  yet  what  conclusion  he 
will  reach.  I  shall  vote  for  the  bill,  but 
I  shall  do  so  reluctantly. 

I  believe  that,  first,  the  bill  will  have  a 
certain  psychological  effect  in  our  own 
country.  A  great  many  people,  whether 
rightly  or  wrongly,  will  have  less  confi- 
dence in  their  ctu-rency. 
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The  Senator  from  Colorado  Is  point- 
ing out  the  fundamental  issue  with  re- 
spect to  the  problem  of  the  balance  of 
payments.  One  of  the  factors  which  has 
caused  the  unfavorable  balance  of  pay- 
ments is  the  war  In  Vietnam 

About  $l'/2  billion  annually— at  least 
last  year — had  an  adverse  effect  upon 
the  balance  of  payments  because  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  But  there  is  nothing  we 
can  do  about  that  as  long  as  that  war 
goes  on.  It  may  become  worse.  The  fact 
that  our  balance  of  trade  is  steadily  go- 
ing down  is  due  to  the  increased  cost  of 
goods  and  services  we  export.  maUng  it 
more  difBcult  for  the  United  States  to 
compete  in  world  markets  and  an  in- 
crease in  our  imports.  Undoubtedly,  as 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  has  pointed 
out  so  clearly,  one  of  the  chief  causes  of 
increased  prices  is  the  lack  of  a  strong 
fiscal  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr  ALLOTT.  I  agree  entirely  with 
the  Senator.  I  will  tell  him,  at  this  time, 
that  I  am  like  the  man  who  Is  nominat- 
ing someone  for  office.  He  does  not  usu- 
ally mention  the  name  until  the  very  last 
moment.  Let  me  say  here  that  there  Is 
nothing  which  could  persuade  me  to 
vote  for  the  pending  bill  imder  any  cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr.  COOPER  I  thought  that  would 
be  the  Senator's  final  decision. 

I  shall  vote  for  the  bill,  but  I  shall  vote 
for  it  knowing  that  its  passage  will  have 
no  effect  at  all  unless  two  other  things 
occur — at  least  I  believe  these  two: 

One.  that  we  reduce  expenditures.  I 
know  it  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  vote 
against  many  measures,  but  I  have  now 
come  to  the  view — last  year  and  the  year 
before — that  every  program  in  this  coun- 
try— every  one — must  call  for  some  sacri- 
fice to  reduce  the  total  amount  of  ex- 
penditures. I  am  going  to  vote  that  way. 

Two,  the  necessity.  In  my  view,  that 
we  do  enact  a  tax  increase.  Again,  that 
will  be  Just  wasted  effort  and  an  imposi- 
tion upon  the  American  people  if  the 
Government  spends  that  money  without 
reducing  expenditures  to  the  greatest 
extent  possible. 

I  am  hopeful  that  due  to  such  efforts 
as  are  being  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  and  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress, we  will  be  able  to  reduce  expendi- 
tures enough  so  that  we  will  be  justified 
in  levying  the  increased  tax. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  assure  my  good  friend 
from  Kentucky  that  I  appreciate  his 
remarks.  I  shall  go  down  that  path  with 
him  a  certain  distance,  until  we  come  to 
his  c^nclu-sion — that  is.  to  vote  for  the 
bill — and  then  1  shall  have  to  depart 
from  him.  However.  I  am  still  very  grate- 
ful for  his  assistance  and  for  his  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  President,  another  great  slogan 
that  should  be  debunked  around  the 
country  is  the  fact  that  all  our  problems 
depend  upon  the  Vietnam  war.  I  will  be 
the  first  to  say  that  it  is  a  significant 
factor,  that  if  anyone  will  take  the  trou- 
ble to  examine  the  expenditures  made 
in  this  country  during  the  past  10  years, 
particularly  in  the  past  6  years,  he  will 
realize  that  year  by  year  the  percentage 
of  total  expenditures  which  have  been 
going  Into  the  domestic  economy  have 
been  increasing  faster  than  the  percent- 


age of  the  tcital  expenditures  going  into 
military  expenditures.  Thus,  actually, 
we  have  been  increasing  the  money  go- 
ing into  the  civilian  part  of  the  eco- 
nomy faster  than  the  ratio  or  relation- 
ship of  the  money  going  into  the  mili- 
tary has  increased — and  this,  in  spite 
of  the  war  which  we  are  now  undertak- 
ing. That  is  true  clear  up  to  the  present 
time. 

PEDCXAL    SPENDING 

It  is  more  than  just  coincidental  that 
our  sharp  decline  in  balance  of  trade  be- 
gan at  a  time  when  Great  Society  deficit 
financing  got  started  in  earnest.  The 
Government's  incursion  into  the  capital 
markets  has  taken  on  gigantic  and  in- 
flationary proportions.  In  a  December  5. 
1967,  special  feature  session  of  the  72d 
Congress  of  American  Industry,  whose 
.subject  was  -Inflation,  the  Silent  Tax." 
Dr  Raymond  J  Saulnier  made  the  fol- 
lowing comment  relative  to  the  Federal 
Governments  appetite  for  borrowed 
money : 

The  enormous  size  of  federal  financing  de- 
mands can  be  seen  In  estimates  of  the  flow- 
of -funds  in  US  Capital  market*  recently 
prepared  by  the  staff  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  Indeed,  the  number  which  Is  given 
there  for  the  third  quarter  of  1967  Is  lit- 
erally appalUng.  What  It  tells  us  Is  that  the 
federal  government  took  $9  billion  out  of  a 
capital  market  total  of  •24.7  billion.  Fortu- 
nately, the  impact  of  this  was  reduced  some 
by  the  fact  that  part  of  the  cash  was  used  to 
build  up  Treasury  cash  balances.  Even  net 
of  this  cash  balance  effect,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment In  the  third  quarter  of  1967  took 
about  25",  of  all  funds  raised  In  the  capital 
market,  as  compared  with  a  take  of  only 
10  >  In  1966.  In  other  words  Inside  of  12 
months  Its  slice  of  available  funds  was  ex- 
panded 2' 2  times. 

So  long  as  Government  money  demands 
soak  up  a  substantial  and  an  ever-in- 
creasing portion  of  available  capital, 
modernization  and  expansion  of  our  in- 
dustries, so  that  they  can  compete  with 
foreign  industry,  will  be  dangerously, 
even  disastrously,  retarded.  The  7-per- 
cent tax  credit  was  enacted  due  to  a 
realization  that  U.S.  industry  had  to 
modernize  to  maintain  a  competitive 
position  in  the  world  market.  But  what 
good  is  a  7-percent  tax  credit  if  the  Gov- 
ernment's demand  for  money  eats  up 
huge  chunks  of  the  available  capital, 
which  in  turn  forces  the  cost  of  the  re- 
maining capital  up  so  high  as  to  com- 
pletely nullify  the  effect  of  the  tax  credit? 
If  we  want  the  7-percent  tax  credit  to 
serve  its  desired  purpose,  then  we  in  Con- 
gress must  put  the  lid  on  Government 
spending  now.  and  we  must  screw  the  lid 
down  tight,  at  least  for  a  few  years,  so 
that  our  industry  can  reassert  an  ag- 
gressive competitiveness  for  world  mar- 
kets. If  we  do  not.  we  will  eventually  have 
to  revert  back  to  protectlonistic  tariff 
policies  to  salvage  at  least  our  domestic 
markets.  This  would,  of  course,  nullify 
all  of  the  "free  trade  progress"  made  by 
the  GATT  negotiations  and  agreements 
which  the  "free  traders"  have  so  loudly 
trumpeted. 

I  want  to  say  at  this  time  that  I  can- 
not think  of  anything  that  is  more  illus- 
trative of  the  point  I  have  just  made 
than  that  in  October  or  the  latter 
part  of  November  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment  issued   a   group   of   participation 


certificates — an  activity  which  I  have  ac- 
tively opposed  and  shall  continue  to  op- 
pose. Stamped  on  the  front  of  these  cer- 
tificates are  words  to  the  effect.  "This 
certificate  is  guaranteed  by  the  full  faith 
and  credit  of  tht  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica." 

Here  is  a  certificate,  a  so-called  partic- 
ipation certificate,  which,  as  far  as  Its 
value  is  concerned,  is  as  valuable  as  a 
Government  note  or  a  Government  bond 
or  the  currency  a  Senator  may  have  in 
his  pocket.  Yet  these  participation  certif- 
icates, under  the  situation  I  have  just 
described,  and  being  guaranteed  com- 
pletely by  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the 
United  States,  sold  on  the  open  market 
at  6.47  percent.  It  is  utterly  fantastic 
what  the  fiscal  policies  of  this  Govern- 
ment have  brought  us  to. 

Now  I  would  like  to  go  into  a  collateral 
matter,  to  some  extent,  but  experience 
around  the  world  ought  to  teach  us 
something  about  what  to  do  here.  I 
want  to  talk  a  little  about  Latin  America, 
because  it  is  applicable  to  the  situation 
here. 

LATIN  AMERICAN  EXPERIENCE 

On  various  occasions  I  have  been 
questioned  by  constituents  and  others 
on  how  it  is  that  Government  borrowing 
causes  inflation.  Some  have  argued  that 
we  need  not  worry  about  the  size  of  the 
national  debt  since  it  is  only  a  fraction 
of  our  gross  national  product. 

Others  say,  of  course,  that  we  are  Just 
borrowing  from  ourselves. 

Putting  aside  the  many  criticisms  con- 
cerning the  methods  used  in  arriving  at 
our  gro3s  national  product  figures,  such 
as  the  inclusion  of  Government  employ- 
ment and  certain  other  governmental 
functions,  let  us  examine  the  experience 
of  some  of  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries, as  it  well  applies  to  our  own  situa- 
tion here. 

During  the  period  1958  to  1965.  10 
countries — Costa  Rica,  the  Dominican 
Republic,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Guate- 
mala. Haiti.  Honduras.  Nicaragua,  and 
Venezuela — had  Increases  in  prices  of 
less  than  25  percent.  The  average  per- 
centage of  increases  in  money  supply  in 
these  countries  during  this  period  was 
approximately  35  percent. 

On  the  other  hand,  eight  countries, 
including  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil, 
Chile,  Colombia,  Paraguay,  Peru,  and 
Uruguay  experienced  inflation  of  over  60 
percent  in  Paraguay  to  more  than  1,700 
percent  in  Brazil  during  the  period  1958 
to  1965.  These  countries  had  an  increase 
in  money  supply  which  averaged  nearly 
400  percent,  ranging  from  about  88  per- 
cent in  Paraguay  to  more  than  1,900  per- 
cent in  Brazil.  Except  for  Paraguay, 
which  experienced  the  lowest  rate  of  in- 
fiation,  the  money  supply  in  the  remain- 
ing seven  countries  more  than  doubled 
in  only  7  years,  implying  an  average  an- 
nual rate  of  expansion  of  the  money 
supply  of  over  10  percent  on  a  com- 
pounded basis. 

A  reasonable  conclusion  that  can  be 
drawn  from  the  experience  of  these  eight 
countries  is  that  expansion  of  the  money 
supply  by  more  than  10  percent  per  year 
will  very  likely  produce  serious  infla- 
tion, if  it  is  continued  over  a  number  cf 
years.  At  least,  it  certainly  has  in  those 
eight  countries. 
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To  avoid  serious  Inflation,  expansion 
rates  of  the  money  supply  will  have  to  be 
substantially  less  than  10  percent,  most 
likely  ranging  between  3  and  5  percent 
per  annum.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
10  countries,  previously  mentioned, 
which  avoided  serious  inflation  had  an 
average  rate  of  monetary  expansion  of 
approximately  5  percent  per  annum. 

The  counterpart  of  monetary  expan- 
sion is  the  purchase  or  acquisition  of  in- 
struments of  debt  by  the  banking  sys- 
tem. These  instruments  of  debt  may  be 
issued  either  by  the  Government  or  by 
private  enterprise.  In  examining  the  ex- 
pansionary forces  resulting  from  Just  the 
sale  of  Government  obligations  to  the 
banking  system,  it  is  useful  to  review  the 
increase — during  the  period  1958  to 
1965 — in  banking  system  credit  to  the 
Government  as  a  percentage  of  the  1958 
money  supply  of  the  eight  countries 
which  experienced  serious  inflation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  showing  the  increase  in 
banking  system  credit  to  Government  as 
of  the  end  of  1965,  expressed  as  a  per- 
centage of  the  1958  money  supply  for 
these  countries  be  inserted  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Increase  in  banking  system  credit  to 
Government,  1958-65 

(Percent  of  1958  money  supply] 

Country: 

Argentina --- 250 

Bolivia  — -  109 

Brazil 1,040 

Chile   700 

Colombia   -.. 33 

Paraguay    28 

Peru — 37 

Uruguay 1 70 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  from  this 
table  it  can  be  seen  that  four  of  these 
countries,  nsunely  Argentina,  Bolivia, 
Brazil,  and  Chile,  would  have  experi- 
enced large  monetary  expansion  simply 
by  meeting  the  credit  of  their  govern- 
ments. And  the  monetary  expansion  of 
the  remaining  four  countries  would  have 
by  no  means  been  negligible. 

However,  once  an  inflationary  environ- 
ment has  been  created,  serious  pressures 
for  monetary  expansion  arise  from  credit 
demands  of  the  private  sector,  because 
as  inflation  proceeds,  the  same  amoimt 
of  credit  has  been  less  and  less  real 
purchasing  power,  "nius,  the  real  amount 
of  working  capital  is  eroded  away  by 
inflation,  which,  in  turn,  increases  the 
pressures  for  expansion  of  this  type  of 
credit.  The  inflationary  spiral  is  thereby 
accelerated. 

It  should  be  noted  that  credit  to  the 
private  sector  did  not  increase  at  a  pro- 
portionate rate  with  credit  to  the  public 
sector.  It  would  be  instructive  to  project 
the  monetary  expansion  that  would  have 
occurred  had  the  banking  system  re- 
sponded to  increased  demands  for  credit 
in  the  private  sector  in  the  same  propor- 
tion as  the  money  supply  increased  due 
to  bank  holdings  of  government  obli- 
gations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  showing  a  comparison 
of  the  actual  percentage  of  increase  in 
money  supply  as  against  the  increase 
in  money  supply  that  would  have  oc- 


curred had  the  money  supply  been 
allowed  to  increase  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  credit  granted  to  government 
for  the  period  1958  to  1965  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  at  this  point.  Of  course, 
this  covers  the  same  eight  countries. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

COMPARISON  OF  ACTUAL  INCREASE  IN  MONEY  SUPPLY  TO 
PROJECTED  INCREASE  IN  MONEY  SUPPLY  IN  PROPORTION 
TO  CREDIT  GRANTED  TO  GOVERNMENT,  1958  65 


Country 


|ln  percent) 


Actual  increase        Projected  increase  in 
in  money         money  supply  in  piopor- 
supply        tion  to  credit  to  Government 


Argentina 

348 

560 

Bolivia 

200 

70 

Brazil 

1.930 

2,590 

Chile 

555 

4,210 

Cobmbia  .  . 

168 

106 

Paraguay. 

91 

'55 

Peru  -      

125 

M 

Uruguay 

360 

an 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  While  all  of  the  figures 
in  the  second  column  represent  substan- 
tial increases  in  the  money  supply,  the 
four  countries  with  the  lowest  figures, 
namely  Bolivia,  Colombia,  Paraguay,  and 
Peru,  are  also  the  only  countries  shown 
which  had  less  than  100  percent  inflation 
during  the  1958  to  1965  period.  It  is.  also, 
evident  that  other  inflationary  forces 
were  at  work  in  Bolivia,  Colombia,  and 
Peru.  This  is  revealed  by  a  comparison 
of  the  figures  in  the  first  column  to  the 
figures  in  the  second  column.  The  actual 
increase  in  money  supply  exceeded  the 
increase  that  would  have  occurred  based 
solely  upon  the  increase  in  credit  to  the 
government.  In  these  countries  signifi- 
cant additional  pressures  were  present 
arising  from  credit  policies  pursued  by 
the  banking  system  with  respect  to  the 
private  sector. 

GROWTH  or  MONEY  StJPPLT 

While  it  is  possible  for  prices  to  rise 
without  increases  in  the  supply  of  money, 
there  are  definite  limits  to  the  extent 
such  as  independent  movement  can  oc- 
cur. On  the  other  hand,  severe  inflation 
continuing  over  a  period  of  years  requires 
large  increases  in  money  supply  to  sus- 
tain it.  Monetary  expansion  is  the  hand- 
maiden of  inflation,  and  it  is  unquestion- 
ably the  single  most  important  factor. 
Scarcity  of  money  can  in  and  of  itself 
increase  its  purchasing  power  and  thus 
counteract  inflationary  forces.  Of  course, 
artificially  inducing  a  scarcity  of  money 
can  produce  certain  real  dangers  to  the 
economy  and  retard  healthy  growth. 
Nevertheless,  reasonable  restraint  upon 
the  expansion  of  the  money  supply  is 
highly  desirable,  and  if  the  Congress  re- 
peals the  25-percent  gold  reserve  require- 
ment behind  the  currency,  such  a  re- 
straint becomes  essentisd. 

In  reviewing  the  growth  of  our  cur- 
rency, and  specifically  Federal  Reserve 
Notes,  we  find  an  increase  in  such  cur- 
rency by  an  amotmt  of  $17.72  billion  dur- 
ing the  period  December  31,  1945,  to  De- 
cember 31,  1967.  This  amounts  to  an 
average  annual  increase  of  S805  million. 
On  a  gross  average  basis,  this  is  just 
slightly  over  3  percent  per  annum  in- 
crease. During  the  20-year  period  of  1945 
to  1965,  the  average  increase  in  Federal 
Reserve  notes  was  only  $665  million  per 


year  or  2.7  percent  per  year  on  a  gross 
average.  Just  the  inclusion  of  the  past  2 
years — 1966  and  1967 — raised  the  long- 
term  average  annual  increase  by  0.3  per- 
cent. 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  the  removal 
of  the  gold  cover  from  the  Federal  Re- 
serve deposits  had  the  effect  of  removing 
the  restraint  from  the  issuance  of  cur- 
rency, since  it  made  several  billions  of 
dollars  of   gold   available   for  currency 
backing.  The  exact  amount  would  depend 
upon  how  we  viewed  the  potential  for- 
eign demands  for  our  gold.  In  any  event, 
the  fact  remains  that  from  February  28, 
1965 — just  3  days  prior  to  the  removal  of 
the  gold  cover  on  Federal  Reserve  de- 
posits— imtil  December  31,  1967,  nearly 
$2  billion  of  our  gold  was  used  to  back 
a  $7.8  billion  increase  in  currency.  As 
Senators  know,  inflation  in  the  country 
has  accelerated  during  this  same  period 
to  a  point  wliere  the  President  has  asked 
for  an  increase  in  income  taxes,  pur- 
portedly to  blunt  the  inflationary  forces 
now  at  work,  but  actually  to  try  to  pay 
for  some  of  the  administration's  gran- 
diose schemes.  Is  it  mere  coincidence  that 
Federal  Reserve  notes  increased  by  22.6 
percent  during  that  same  period?  I  think 
not.  This  rate  of  increase  projected  on  a 
full  3-year  basis  would  amount  to  a  24- 
percent  increase.  Think  of  it.  Nearly  a 
one-fourth  increase  in  our  currency  in 
just  3  years.  I  find  it  hard  to  believe  that 
any  economist  in  good  conscience  could 
discoimt  such  a  monetary  expansion  as 
a  contributory  factor  in  the  inflation  we 
have  experienced.  If  we  are  to  learn  any- 
thing from  the  experience  of  the  Latin 
American  coimtries  I  have  previously  dis- 
cussed, it  is  that  we  carmot  permit  un- 
bridled monetary  expansion  and  expect 
to  escape  the  serious  adverse  effects  of 
severe  inflation. 

WARNING    SYSTEM 

I  recognize  that  control  of  the  currency 
does  not  control  the  total  money  supply 
directly.  But,  it  does  have  a  restraining 
effect  due  to  the  fact  that  the  require- 
ments of  commerce  for  currency  have  a 
relationship  with  the  total  money  supply, 
which  is  most  often  deflned  as  a  combi- 
nation of  demand  deposits  and  currency. 
The  control  of  the  expansion  of  currency 
may  be  somewhat  like  the  tail  wagging 
the  dog,  but  the  great  increases  in  cur- 
rency circulation  during  World  War  II 
and  the  Korean  war  were  indications  of  a 
vastly  expanded  money  supply  largely 
due  to  the  undertaking  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  to  maintain  a  stable 
market  for  Government  securities 
through  its  open  market  operations, 
which  was  also  necessary  to  support  the 
reserve  requirements  for  currency  and 
expanded  bank  credit.  So  it  would  seem 
to  me  that  if  we  are  to  remove  our  last 
warning  signal — the  gold  reserve  require- 
ments— we  would  replace  it  with  a  statu- 
tory one.  Without  such  a  built-in  safety 
valve.  Congress  will  have  not  only  abdi- 
cated its  constitutional  money  powers 
under  article  1,  section  8  of  the  Consti- 
tution, but  will  also  have  forgone  the 
opportunity  of  having  that  warning  sys- 
tem signail,  in  a  timely  ftishion,  the  need 
for  the  Congress  and  the  President  to  re- 
evaluate the  Nation's  fiscal  policies, 
which  have  an  inescapable  relationship 
to  the  credit  market  and  money  supply. 
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Continued  deficit  financing  on  the  part 
of  the  Federal  Government  places  great 
pressures  on  the  Government  securities 
marlcet  and.  in  turn,  the  capital  market. 
We  have  seen  the  effect  of  this  in  the 
rising  interest  rates  of  which  I  spoke  a 
few  minutes  ago.  on  Government  issues 
despite  the  counterbalancing  of  the  open 
market  operations  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve. And  as  was  noted  by  Senator  Ben- 
nett in  his  recent  and  most  illuminating 
address  on  the  subject,  the  Increase  in 
member  bank  holdings  of  Government 
securities  increases  the  reserves  of  these 
banks,  which  permits  them  to  grant  addi- 
tional credit.  Dollars  spent  by  member 
banks    on    Government    securities    are 

high-powered  dollars'  and  can  make 
possible  an  expansion  of  bank  credit  by 
as  much  as  10  to  1.  On  the  other  hand, 
purchase  of  Government  securities  by 
Reserve  banks  makes  possible  an  expan- 
sion of  the  currency,  since  these  securi- 
ties are  used  as  collateral  against  the 
issuance  of  Federal  Reserve  notes. 

In  the  past,  the  gold  reserve  require- 
ment sefved  as  a  warning  system.  In 
1945.  when  Congress  was  asked  to  reduce 
the  gold  reserve  requirements,  and  20 
years  later,  in  1965.  when  Congress  was 
asked  to  remove  the  gold  reserve  re- 
quirement on  Federal  Reserve  deposits, 
the  stability  of  our  monetary  system  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  Congress.  The 
fact  that  Conpress  and  the  administra- 
tion chose  to  ignore  the  warnings  by  con- 
tinuing unabatedly  the  Administration 
policy  of  deficit  financing,  is  no  reason  to 
do  away  with  warning  systems.  This  is 
like  saying  that  because  a  motorist  ig- 
nored the  signal  at  a  railroad  crossing 
and  was  struck  by  a  train,  the  warning 
signal  should  be  removed. 

I  shall  have  more  to  say  on  this  sub- 
ject later  on  In  my  remarks:  however,  re- 
turning to  the  subject  of  gold  reserves  as 
a  restraining  device  on  our  monetary 
policies,  it  is  well  known  that  gold  has 
not  actually  acted  as  an  effective  re- 
straint on  the  expansion  of  the  money 
supply.  There  are  two  reasons  for  this: 
first,  most  of  the  time  since  1934  we  have 
had  gold  stocks  far  in  excess  of  needs; 
and  second,  when  gold  stocks  did  threat- 
en to  act  as  a  restraint  on  monetary  ex- 
pansion. Congress  has  obligingly  re- 
moved the  threat  by  legislation. 

REPEAL    or    SILVEE    PURCHASE    ACTS 

In  1963  when  Congress  repealed  the 
Silver  Purchase  Acts,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  asserted  that  the 
substitution  of  about  $2  billion  in  silver 
certificates  with  Federal  Reserve  notes 
woiild  not  be  inflationary.  I  am  sure  that 
economists  can  be  found — mostly  in  the 
Government,  by  the  way— who  will  sup- 
port their  statement  and  say  that  the 
inflation  we  have  experienced  since  was 
in  no  way  attributable  to  the  retiring  of 
the  silver  certiflcates.  Regardless  of  the 
explanations  of  the  "new  economists." 
the  inflation  we  have,  and  have  had  since 
1963.  is  a  fact. 

The  bill  was  not  a  permanent  solution 
to  the  problem,  but  we  were  told  it  would 
•buy  time  during  which  a  satisfactory 
solution  may  be  attempted."  Etoes  that 
statement  have  a  familiar  ring  to  it? 
How  many  times  have  I  heard  that  state- 
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ment  on  the  floor  today?  One  may  have 
thought  that  I  was  speaking  of  the  pres- 
ent bill  before  us.  I  was  not.  That  was 
one  of  the  arguments  used  in  urging  the 
repeal  of  the  Silver  Purchase  Acts  back 
in  1963. 

How  much  time  did  it  buy?  Two  years 
later  the  Congress  enacted  the  Coinage 
Act  of  1965,  removing  all  of  the  silver 
from  dimes  and  quarters  and  reducing 
the  silver  content  of  the  half  dollar  from 
90  percent  to  40  percent.  But  back  in 
1963.  the  SecreUry  "envisioned  '  that  the 
Treasury  could  sell  the  silver  released  by 
retiring  the  silver  certificates  for  12  to 
15  years  at  $1.29  per  ounce,  thereby  sta- 
biUzing  the  market.  The  Treasury  ran 
out  of  its  remaining  silver,  freed  by  de- 
silverization  of  the  coins  last  year.  The 
price  of  silver  was  not  stabilized,  and 
silver  has  been  selling  at  prices  ranging 
around  $2  per  ounce  in  recent  months. 
That  was  the  shortest  "12  to  15  years"  in 
history.  Treasury's  predictions  in  both 
Instances  were  wrong,  and  the  only  "so- 
lution attempted"  was  to  remove  silver 
from  our  monetary  system,  permanently. 

I  cannot  help  expressing  the  thought 
that  when  I  was  questioning  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  in  1965  about  what 
they  expected  to  get  out  of  the  silver 
they  would  receive,  he  said  they  hoped  to 
recapture  by  way  of  seigniorage  some 
$4  billion.  I  was  astounded.  I  could  not 
believe  my  ears  that  the  Government 
could  make  what  I  believe  stUl  is  morally 
an  unconscionable  profit  from  the  people 
of  our  country. 

Last  year,  in  asking  him  the  same 
question.  I  was  told  by  him — if  my  mem- 
ory serves  me  correctly— that  they  had 
not  recovered  $4  billion  but  only  $2  bil- 
lion. And  I  was  particularly  impressed 
with  the  rather  condescending  attitude 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  when  I 
first  questioned  him  and  asked  him  about 
the  operations  of  Gresham's  law;  and  I 
was  assured  that  Gresham's  law  certainly 
could  not  operate  in  this  field  because 
they  would  have  plenty  of  token  money — 
that  is.  the  copper  things  we  carry 
around  in  our  pockets — and  it  would  be 
so  managed  and  Introduced  that  there 
would  be  no  demand  for  it. 

I  want  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  today  what  has  happened  to 
the  difference  between  the  $2  billion  they 
have  recaptured  so  far  and  the  $4  billion 
they  anticipated  recapturing  in  1965. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  that 
silver  has  gone  into  the  chest  of  drawers 
at  home,  in  those  little  boxes  that  women 
keep  here  and  there  to  save  trinkets  and 
things;  and  they  are  filled  with  silver 
quarters,  silver  half  dollars,  and  silver 
dollars.  That  Is  where  the  remainder  of 
the  silver  is  at  this  time,  or  a  good  por- 
tion of  it. 

While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  silver. 
Mr.  President,  when  was  the  last  time 
you  saw  a  half  dollar— the  only  coin  left 
with  any  silver  in  It?  It  has  been  months 
since  I  have  seen  one,  and  I  predict  that 
within  a  year  we  will  be  asked  to  remove 
what  little  silver  there  is  left  In  a  half 
dollar.  It  Is.  of  course,  only  40  percent 
now  We  will  be  told  that  the  40-percent 
half  dollar  is  too  expensive  to  mint;  and 
that  since  the  other  "funny  money"  has 
had  good  acceptance,  it  is  useless  to  cling 
to  an  anachronism  by  keeping  silver  in 


any  of  our  coins.  And  we  will  also  be 
told.  I  am  sure,  that  it  is  much  easier 
to  stamp  the  present  coins  out  on  a 
stamping  machine  instead  of  milling 
them  as  we  mill  our  silver  coins. 

At  the  time  of  the  repeal  of  the  Sliver 
Purchase  Acts  In  1963,  those  of  us  who 
opposed  that  action  made  two  predic- 
tions. We  predicted  that  the  retirement 
of  the  silver  certificates  was  the  first  step 
toward  the  eventual  removal  of  the  gold 
reserves  behind  our  currency.  The  bill  be- 
fore us  proves  the  accuracy  of  that  pre- 
diction; however,  I  must  confess  that  I 
thought  It  would  take  a  little  longer  to 
come  about.  We  also  predicted  that  we 
were  headed  for  fiscal  and  monetary 
shoals,  endangering  the  integrity  of  the 
dollar.  We  predicted  that  the  resultant 
loss  of  confidence  in  the  dollar,  particu- 
larly In  Europe,  could  cause  a  run  that 
would  further  deplete  our  gold  stocks,  un- 
less we  changed  direction.  The  world 
knows  we  did  not  change  direction,  and 
we  are  now  floundering  In  those  fiscal 
and  monetary  shoals. 

COLO    RESERVES    ON     DEPOSITS 

In  1965  my  colleague.  Senator  Domi- 
NicK.  offered  a  substitute  amendment  to 
the  administration's  band  aid  measure 
of  removing  the  gold  reserve  require- 
ment from  Pedei-al  Reserve  deposits.  The 
principal  features  of  the  amendment 
were  to  reduce  the  gold  reserve  require- 
ments for  both  Federal  Reserve  notes  and 
deposits  from  25  percent  to  20  percent  for 
2  years  only,  and  to  establish  a  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Balance-of-Payments 
Deficit.  The  amendment  would  have  pro- 
vided about  S3. 4  billion  In  gold  to  meet 
foreign  exchange  demands.  But,  more  im- 
portant, it  would  have  put  the  adminis- 
tration in  a  real  bind  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  problem  and  would  have  pro- 
vided Congress  with  an  organ  through 
which  it  could  get  at  the  underlying 
problems  and  formulate  curative  meas- 
ures. Those  of  us  who  supported  the 
amendment  believed  that  time  was  run- 
ning out.  and  that  further  delay  in  taking 
firm  corrective  action  would  only  com- 
pound our  difficulties  and  further  endan- 
ger the  Integrity  of  the  dollar.  Unfortu- 
nately, we  did  not  prevail,  and  as  a 
consequence,  nothing  has  been  done  to 
cure  our  lingering  and  more  serious  bal- 
ance-of-payments  malady.  Both  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
strongly  opposed  the  amendment,  and 
'  again  they  were  wrong;  for  as  we  pre- 
dicted, without  strong  pressure  nothing 
substantive  would  be  done.  And  without 
strong  pressure,  nothing  substantive  will 
be  done  this  year,  either. 

It  Is  evident  that  the  managers  of  our 
monetary  system  do  not  mind  restraints 
so  long  as  those  restraints  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  money  supply  do  not.  in 
fact,  act  as  restraints.  When  such 
restraints  do  get  in  their  way,  the  money 
managers  rush  to  Congress  and  ask  us 
to  brush  them  aside.  This  action  Is  rather 
typical  and  representative  of  the  per- 
missive age  within  which  we  live  these 
days,  I  might  add  parenthetically.  I  know 
also  that  the  money  managers  must  sure- 
ly resent  having  to  come  to  Congress, 
time  and  time  again,  for  authority  to 
brush  aside  these  restraints.  I  will  say 
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than  hollow  words  in  the  United  States     fen-gd  group  of  customers  in  the  United  another  table.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 

Code.  This  is  the  occasion  on  which  we     states,  those  who  can  invest  $5,000  or  j^^qus  consent  that  a  Uble  .showing  the 

should  reverse  the  trend  that  began  in    ^^ore  at  one  time,  the  advantage  of  in-  percentage  of  purchases  through  foreign 

1933   with    irredeemable   currency,   and     vesting  in  Government  certiflcates  which  ^j^j  gj-^nts  and  loans  made  In  U.S.  goods 

was  brought  to  the  point  of  crisis  in  the     p^y  6.47  percent  and  which  are  guaran-  ^^  m.serted  in  the  Record  at  this  point, 

present  boom  by  failure  of  the  monetary     ^ced  by  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  There  bf  ing   no  obiection.   the  table 

authorities  to  restrict  credit  according     united  States.  ^as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

to  the  proximity  of  the  actual  reserve        while  I  was  home  during  the  Christ-  ^  follows: 

ratio  to  the  legal  minimum.  If  the  scarce    mas  vacation,  a  man  came  to  my  office  poRticN  aid  dollars  spent  in  unitlo  states 
gold  supply  now  requires  restriction  on     to  see  me.  He  is  a  farmer,  and  I  have 

the  growth  of  credit,   the  Nation  will    known  him  for  at  least  30  or  35  years.  q^^jj  expenditure      Percent  oi 

benefit  from  a  return  toward  price  sta-     por  very  obvious  reasons.  I  shall  not  use  Ftsuiyeir         m  ""'je^siates       f^^^^^^ 
billty.  The  gains  in  income  of  our  popu-     his  name  here, 

lation  win  become  real  gains,  rather  than        m  discussing  his  farm  operation...  how  ^ 

the  illusions  which  aie  magnified  by  price     they  were  going,  how  he  was  doing,  how     i96i »^  53 

inflation                                                          his  wife  was  doing,  and  how  his  family  ilea   :::.:.:::".".:".:"       i.3M                 f 

The  increases  in  bank  credit  and  in    was  doing.  I  asked  him  if  he  was  having     i964 J.sm  « 

deposits    and    currency    during    recent    any  trouble  borrowing  money.  He  said.     {^^^ :;::::::;       \jx  M 

years  are  not  attributable  solely  to  Fed-     -Well.  no.  You  know,  I  have  always  tried     j967.--.^-     \^  U 

eral  Reserve  policy.  There  still  is  a  great    to  live  on  the  other  side  of  the  ledger,  and  [^1^^',^'^   :::::'-       z'soo                 94 

deal  of  room  in  our  economy  for  private     when  I  do  have  to  borrow  money  now 

discretion    and    choice    about    saving,    and  then,  I  go  to  the  bank  and  get  it."  source  aid  Department  oi  state.  M>r  7.  i968 

spending,  lending,  and  borrowing    The        i  said  to  him  using  his  name    at  what  ^                  f,,,,,,^,.^  balance  payments  budget 

various  levels  of  government  also  deter-     rate  are  you  borrowing  money  at  the  J;"',^^  |^,,udes  d.rect  us  procurement,  otishore  procure- 

mine  their  spending,  taxing,  and  borrow-     bank?"  The  answer  will  ab.solutely  flab-  ^pn,  offset  by  barter  and  related  '"""ciions  or  paid  tor  ,n 

.^piwlms TncSeindentT^  of  the  Fed-     bergast  you,  Mr.  President.  He  said.  "Six  «--;-, -^s^rnir.L^ToS^ 

eral  Reserve    Business  borrowing   from     percent."  ,n  umted  states  (assumed  equal  to  aid's  total  contnbutwns, 

the  banks  in  1966  to  flnance  expansion        Mr.  President,  here  is  one  Individual  in  f,scaiyear  i96i^). 

beyond  the  funds  available  from  retained     the  United  States  who  is  able  to  go  to  a  j^,.  aLLOTT.  Mr.  President,  in  order 

earnings   and  State,  local,  and  Federal    bank  and  put  his  name  on  a  note  and  ^^  understand  the  significance  of  these 

Governnlent  borrowing  in  1966  and  1967     borrow  money  at  6  percent,  vyhile  the  ,.^j,les  they  must  really  be  considered 

all  Imoosed  demands  on  the  credit  mar-     Federal  Government,  with  the  full  faith  together  because  they  Indicate  not  only 

kets  which  banks  and  the  Federal  Re-     and  credit  of  the  United  States  has  to  ^j^^  increase  in  balance-of-payment  def- 

serve  felt  obligated  to  meet— but  which    go  out  and  pay  6.47  percent    I  cannot  ^^.^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^-^^  ^^ow  the  increase  of 

were  inflationary                                            think  of  any  Illustration  which  is  a  sad-  ^^^.^j      ^^^  j^oney  that  has  been  spent  in 

Some^of  the  largest  of  these  demands  der  commentai-y  on  the  policies  we  have  ^^^  ^^^^^  gtates. 
are  within  the  power  of  Congress  to  con-  pursued.  „.^„^„x«  A  comparison  of  those  two  tables  in- 
?rol  The  prospective  S20  billion  budg-  ^'^^^^  °^  payments  ^.^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^j  our  "progress"  in 
etary  deficits  for  1968  and  1969  are  Payments  deficits  have  created  assets  reducing  our  balance-of-payments  def- 
wlthln  reach  of  the  Congress— all  tax  held  abroad,  far  in  excess  of  the  gold  that  j^jj.  ^,^^  ^^^  to  improvements  in  the  per- 
revenues  and  all  expenditures  derive  has  been  transferred  from  U.S.  owner-  rentage  of  procurement  of  foreign  aid 
from  acts  of  Congress,  and  some  of  the  ship,  and  far  in  excess  of  the  gold  now  ^^^^  j^  ^^le  United  States.  But.  as  the 
responsibility  for  deficits  rests  there,  too.  held  in  the  United  States.  The  United  ^^^^  column  in  the  foreign  aid  table 
The  Government's  demand  for  credit  States  has  developed  elaborate  pro-  ^^^^^  ^j^g^e  is  very  little  room  for  fur- 
rings  its  own  alarm  signal  in  the  rising  grams  relating  to  the  balance  of  pay-  ^^^^  improvement  in  this  area.  New 
rates  of  interest  which  must  be  paid  to  ments  since  1961.  without  achieving  any  ^^^^^  ^j  improvement  must  be  sought, 
sell  securities  and  in  the  continuing  ad-  substantial  or  uninterrupted  programs.  ,^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^ich  I  refer  is  94  per- 
verse balance' of  international  payments.  However,  much  of  that  progress  was  as  a  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^1  foreign  aid  now  being 
settled  too  often  by  transfer  of  gold.  The  result  of  'one  time  actions;  that  is,  once  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  United  States,  and  this  does 
-old  loss  m  each  vear  from  1958  through  taken  and  implemented  they  cannot  be  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^  j^^.^  leeway  to  go  In  that 
l967.  except  1964,  was  large  enough  to     repeated  nor  '"t^^s^fi^d- Jow  amehora-     ^^^^ 

have  supported  Increases  In  Federal  Re-  tive  actions  must  be  sought  This  is  oorne  ^  believe  that  no  discussion  of  this  en- 
serve  note  Circulation  ranging  from  $1.6  out  by  a  review  of  our  balance  of  pay-  ^.^.^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^  j^^d  without  talking 
billion  to  S9.2  billion.  Except  for  the  years     ments  since  1960.  Mr.  f  ^^^^f^^t,  1  asK    ^  j.^^j^  ^^^^  ^^^  minerals  policy  of  the 

1963.  1964.  and  1966,  the  gold  loss  would     unanimous  consent  that  a  table  I  have  ^^   ^^^^ 

have  supported  note  increases  of  more     prepared  ""  °"^Jfj„^"^!  "^Pf^^,^"*"  ^  minerals  policy 

than  $3  billion  per  year,  and  in  1958,     "^?;^^  1^2^!^?     oSiSS      -Mr  One  area  wherein  Improvement  could 

even  though  real  increases  in  gross  na-     Record,  is  as  follows:  traae  nas  sunerta  a  90^0 
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In   Just  8  months  due  to   the  copper 
strike. 

I  do  not  see  any  active  steps  being 
taken  to  really  cure  this  situation  and 
really  stop  It. 

Last  year  we  Imported  more  than  $111 
million  worth  of  bauxite,  the  principal 
ore  for  aluminum.  The  United  States 
does  not  produce  bauxite  in  significant 
quantities,  and  so  far  as  we  presently 
know,  there  are  not  large  bodies  of  baux- 
ite ore  in  the  United  States  This  is  not 
to  say  that  bauxite  could  not  be  found 
in  significant  quantities  In  this  country, 
if  the  propter  incentives  were  present. 
The  point  is  that  they  are  not  present. 
But.  of  more  direct  interest  Ls  the  fact 
that  potentially,  one  of  the  largest  de- 
posits of  aluminum  ore  in  the  world 
exists  in  Colorado  in  the  form  of  daw- 
sonlte — aluminum  sodium  carbonate. 
The  dawsonite  is  intermingled  with  the 
vast  deposits  of  oil  shale  in  the  Green 
River  formation  in  Colorado.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  seems  to  be  the  policy  of  this 
administration  to  insure  that  the  world's 
largest  deposit  of  hydrocarbons — I  am 
speaking  .qI  the  Green  River  formation 
In  Colorado.  Utah,  and  Wyoming — which 
are  convertible  Into  oil.  are  not  de- 
veloped: and  due  to  the  physical  inter- 
mingling of  the  oil  shale  and  the  daw- 
sonite. the  development  of  the  two  min- 
erals must  proceed  together. 

Having  mentioned  oil  shale.  I  believe 
It  is  appropriate  to  review  our  oil  import 
posture.  In  1968.  alone,  we  Imported 
petroleum  and  petroleum  products  to  ac- 
count for  nearly  $2  billion  in  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments  deficit.  With  appro- 
priate and  timely  development  of  our 
sources  of  synthetic  petroleum  products, 
we  could  become  self-sustaining  in  this 
area  of  the  energy  spectrum — even  &n 
exporter,  as  we  once  were. 

Just  a  casual  look  at  a  few  other  min- 
erals discloses  that  we  are  importing  an 
estimated  $700  million  to  $750  million 
annually  in  the  following  eight  minerals : 
antimony,  asbestos,  beryllium,  chromium. 
cobalt.  lead,  nickel,  and  tin.  Added  to 
the  $333  million  in  copper  in  just  the  past 
8  months,  the  nearly  $2  billion  in  oil.  and 
the  $111  million  aluminum  ore — baux- 
ite— the  importation  of  these  1 1  minerals 
alone  came  within  $400  million  of  equal- 
ing our  balance -of -payments  deficit  of 
$3.5  billion  for  1967.  and  in  previous 
years  would  have  far  exceeded  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments  deficits.  These  facts 
make  it  abundantly  clear  to  me  that  we 
lack  a  minerals  policy  in  this  country. 
I  have  been  urging  the  development  of  a 
minerals  policy  for  the  past  9  years,  and 
have  introduced  legislation  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  minerals  policy  in  the  86th 
Congress — S  1537 — the  87th  Congress — 
S.  210— in  the  88th  Congress— S.  164 — 
in  the  89th  Congress — S.  3636— and  In 
the  90th  Congress  I  introduced  S.  522. 
However,  true  to  form,  constructive  sug- 
gestions, which  lack  popular  voter  ap- 
peal, invariably  find  their  way  to  an 
executive  branch  pigeonhole  labeled  "in- 
definitely postponed."  But.  folly  has  its 
cost,  and  we  are  now  paying  its  price. 

Once  again.  I  urge  the  administration 
and  the  appropriate  committees  of  Con- 
gress to  take  a  hard  look  at  our  imports 
of  minerals  and  petroleum  with  an  eye 
toward  the  development  of  a  sound  min- 
erals policy  which  will  encourage  the 


development  of  our  minerals  industry. 
A  strong  minerals  industry  is  in  the  na- 
tional interest  not  only  because  of  its 
balance-of-payments  implications,  but 
also  because  of  its  national  defense  im- 
plications. Further,  a  vigorous  minerals 
industry  will  have  more  lasting  efTects 
in  creating  employment  opportunities 
than  will  all  the  "make  work"  projects 
the  Government  has  lavished  billions  of 
dollars  on  during  the  past  several  years. 

But.  our  subject  is  gold,  and  of  all  the 
minerals  upon  which  we  lack  a  national 
policy,  gold  is  perhaps  the  ultimate  ex- 
emplification of  that  lack  of  policy. 
Every  effort  to  deal  with  our  gold  mining 
problem  by  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  have  met  with  unyielding  opposi- 
tion by  Treasury  and  the  administration. 

I  am  sorry  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  GicbnincI  has  just  left  the 
Chamber.  He  was  here  a  moment  ago, 
but  his  bin  (S.  49)  to  subsidize  gold  min- 
ing, a  bill  which  I  cosponsored,  has  been 
pending  on  the  Senate  Calendar  for 
nearly  a  year.  Unfortunately,  I  cannot 
foresee  any  action  being  taken  on  that 
measure,  despite  the  fact  that  U.S.  mine 
production  equals  only  about  one-fourth 
of  our  domestic  consumption  in  the  arts 
and  industry.  I  emphasize  that  our  gold 
production  meets  only  approximately 
one- fourth  of  our  consumption  in  the 
arts  and  industry — not  what  we  need 
for  a  gold  reserve  or  for  monetary  re- 
serves. We  will  continue  to  supply  these 
needs  from  our  monetary  stock.  Treas- 
ury's "do  nothing  policy"  is  forcing  our 
monetary  stocks  to  absorb  this  $150  mil- 
lion aimual  loss  in  order  to  continue  to 
supply  our  domestic  industries  and  jew- 
elry manufacturers  with  gold  at  the 
1934  price  of  $35  per  ounce.  I  shall  in- 
troduce another  bill — I  hope  soon — de- 
signed to  encourage  domestic  gold  pro- 
duction. As  Senators  know,  over  the  past 
13  years  I  have  Introduced  many  bills 
designed  to  increase  domestic  gold  pro- 
duction, taking  several  different  ap- 
proaches to  the  problem.  Needless  to 
say.  none  has  been  enacted  into  law. 

I  have  spent  many  hours  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
GrueningI.  who  is  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Mining  of  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee,  in  meeting 
with  members  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  and  with  various  officials  in  the 
ofiBce  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
as  well  as  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  himself,  and  we  have  never 
found  even  a  crevice  we  might  open  Just 
a  little  in  order  to  increase  the  produc- 
tion of  gold  in  this  country. 

The  new  bill  I  Intend  to  introduce  will 
try  to  approach  the  problems  from  the 
standpoint  of  an  increased  depletion  al- 
lowance on  Federal  income  taxes.  This 
approach  would  avoid  the  objection 
raised  by  Treasury  to  the  subsidy  ap- 
proach or  a  two-price  system.  Whether 
such  legislation  would  be  sufDcient  to  re- 
activate our  gold  mining  Industry  after 
having  been  closed  down  for  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  as  a  direct  result 
of  the  War  Production  Board's  Order 
Lr-208.  remains  to  be  seen.  But.  we  shall 
never  know  whether  gold  production  can 
be  stimulated  while  its  price  remains  at 
$35  an  ounce  unless  we  try.  And,  speak- 
ing   of    anachronisms,    what    is    more 


anachronistic  than  a  1934  price  on  a  com- 
modity in  relatively  short  supply  in  1968? 

U.8.   GOLD  STOCK 

In  the  past  3  years,  the  United  States 
lost  about  $4  billion  of  gold  and  foreign- 
ers gained  an  additional  $4  billion  or 
short-term  claims,  cashable  in  gold.  The 
United  States  is  liable  on  short  term  for 
about  $30  billion — nearly  three  times  its 
present  stock  of  gold. 

The  great  potential  difficulties  created 
by  the  adverse  balances  of  payments  lie 
in  the  imcertainty  about  when  dollar 
claims  will  be  presented  for  gold.  These 
demands  can  be  sudden  and  enormous, 
as  th«>  $887  million  sale  of  gold  in  Decem- 
ber makes  plainly  evident.  The  sales  of 
gold  have  not  gone  to  strengthen  other 
nations'  monetary  systems  in  the  last  2 
years.  Except  for  a  small  increase  in 
central  bank  and  government  gold  re- 
serves in  France,  and  losses  in  Great 
Britain,  other  nations'  gold  reserves  re- 
mained practically  unchanged  in  1966 
and  1967.  I  know  that  this  statement 
will  come  as  a  shock  to  a  great  many 
people.  In  fact,  it  appears  that  all  of  the 
free  world's  production  of  gold  in  the 
past  few  years  has  found  its  way  into 
private  hoards,  apparently  in  the  expec- 
tation of  a  dramatic  increase  in  the  price 
of  gold.  Foreign  banks  and  governments 
can  also  be  expected  to  want  to  add  to 
their  gold  reserves  in  the  future  as  in 
the  past,  particularly  in  light  of  the  pos- 
sible "killing"  to  be  made  when  we  can  no 
longer  keep  the  price  of  gold  "pegged" 
at  $35  per  ounce. 

The  United  States  can  continue  to  sup- 
ply most  of  that  gold,  as  it  has  during 
the  past  decade.  But,  if  its  gold  supply 
is  exhausted  in  that  project — and  pro- 
ponents of  legislation  to  repeal  gold  re- 
serve requirements  have  stated  that  the 
repeal  is  an  indication  of  willingness  to 
exhaust  the  entire  gold  stock — the  foim- 
dations  of  international  trade  and  fi- 
nance will  have  been  weakened  or  de- 
stroyed. 

The  United  States  should  make  clear 
to  every  nation  that  gold  is  to  be  sought 
elsewhere. 

It  Is  not  necessary  to  refuse  to  redeem 
foreign  held  dollars  in  gold.  A  more  rea- 
sonable approach  Is  to  remind  other  na- 
tions that  gold  is  not  available  to  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  and  that  it  is 
improper  for  other  nations  to  pass 
through  speculators  the  most  common 
means,  next  to  dollars,  to  settling  inter- 
national balances  of  payments.  But  tak- 
'  ing  a  firm  position  on  that  matter  will 
not  necessarily  settle  the  problem.  The 
United  States  cannot  exercise  complete 
control  over  Its  balance  of  payments,  be- 
cause that  balance  depends  on  economic 
conditions  and  policies  in  countries  on 
the  other  end  of  international  trans- 
actions. Even  less  can  the  United  States 
govern  the  relationship  between  foreign 
central  banks  and  foreign  nationals. 

REOUCINC    INTERNATIONAL    SCPPLT    OF    DOIXAKS 

Success  in  building  a  more  stable  sys- 
tem of  international  payments  probably 
does  require  preventing  speculation 
against  the  dollar  or  against  other  cxir- 
rencles.  But  the  means  to  that  end  is 
not  a  prohibition  of  foreign  private  gold 
holding,  which  is  beyond  the  power  of 
the  Congress.  The  appropriate  means  is 
instead  action  within  the  authority  of 
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the  Congress  to  reduce  the  international 
supply  of  dollars. 

This  can  be  accomplished  by  actions 
which  are  well  known.  First  of  all,  re- 
duction of  Federal  expenditures  so  that 
the  Government  does  not  make  as  large 
a  direct  contribution  to  the  balance-of- 
payments  deficit.  Second,  reduction  of 
the  Federal  deficit  to  a  point  where  the 
economy  is  not  pushed  into  further  in- 
flation; among  the  benefits  of  that  pwsl- 
tion  will  be  an  improvement  In  the  trade 
balance,  the  major  surplus  item  in  the 
balance  of  international  payments.  And 
third,  positive  evidence  in  the  form  of 
continued  gold  reserve  requirements 
against  the  currency,  that  the  United 
States  is  going  to  stay  competitive  in 
world  trade  and  financial  markets  and 
is  not  going  to  take  Itself  out  of  the 
world's  payment  system  of  abandoning 
its  gold  supply.  Such  action  will  remove 
any  possibility  of  gain  from  speculating 
on  a  devaluation  of  the  dollar  relative  to 
gold.  Current  costs  of  hoarding  gold,  to- 
gether with  a  firm  prospect  of  no  future 
gain  from  a  higher  price  of  gold,  will 
induce  speculators  to  turn  billions  of 
their  hoarded  gold  back  to  their  govern- 
ments. 

Gold  then  can  assume  its  rightful 
place,  as  a  device  for  tempering  the 
propensity  of  government  to  spend  so 
much  that  money  is  wasted  on  higher 
prices,  and  as  a  means  to  settle  inter- 
national balances  of  payments  without 
artificial  controls  on  production,  trade, 
travel,  and  Investment. 

Let  me  repeat  what  I  have  been  told 
many  times  by  those  most  knowledgeable 
in  the  field  of  international  finance.  The 
U.S.  dollar  is  only  as  sound  as  the  con- 
fidence the  other  peoples  of  the  world 
have  in  our  economy.  Historically,  when 
the  annual  budget  of  oxir  Government  re- 
flects any  semblance  of  fiscal  respon.si- 
bility.  the  dollar  is  strong.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  the  annual  budget  reflects 
increasing  deficits  over  ;.ucceed'n?  vearc. 
confidence  is  shaken  and  the  dollar 
wavers. 

It  is  similar  to  an  individual's  dealings 
with  his  bank.  Over  a  period  of  years  that 
individual  may  establish,  as  a  result  of 
a  bank's  experience  with  him,  a  line  of 
credit  that  refiects  the  amount  of  con- 
fidence that  bank  has  in  his  business 
ability.  So  long  as  that  confidence  i.-.  un- 
shaken, that  individual  can  usually  de- 
pend on  his  bank  to  go  along  with  him 
on  his  financial  needs.  But.  should  It  be- 
come apparent  to  the  bank  that  the  in- 
dividual's outgo  of  funds  continually  far 


exceeds  his  income  and — regardless  of 
the  bank's  personal  experience  with  the 
individual — the  bank  will  inevitably,  and 
necessarily,  hi  view  of  its  responsibility 
to  their  depositors,  start  to  call  in  the 
notes.  Confidence  has  been  shaken  and 
the  line  of  credit  will  invariably  drop  to 
the  limit  of  the  existing  debt.  Only  when 
its  investigation  indicates  that  individual 
is  back  on  a  sound  fiscal  track  again  will 
that  line  of  credit  again  rise  to  previous 
levels.  In  other  words,  confidence  has 
been  restored,  and  confidence  will  be  re- 
stored in  ihe  dollar  when  we  show  the 
central  bankers  that  we  are  back  on  a 
sound  fiscal  track  again.  But.  repeal  of 
the  gold  cover  on  currency  is  a  tacit  ad- 
mission to  the  world  that  we  are  not 
going  to  change  our  ways,  but  instead  are 
going  to  live  off  our  assets  in  foreign 
trade,  by  using  up  our  j?old  stocks. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  partlcipwited  in 
many  conferences,  both  in  the  United 
States  and  in  Europe,  during  the  past 
few  years,  which  have  involved  the 
heads  of  some  of  the  largest  banks  in 
Europe.  They  have  involved  ambassadors 
of  one  country  or  another.  They  have  in- 
volved ministers  of  many  countries.  And 
they  have  involved  literally  hundreds,  in 
the  total,  of  members  of  foreign  parlia- 
ments. 

I  find  it  extremely  hard  to  accept  the 
argument  advanced  earlier  on  the  floor 
today  that  removal  of  the  gold  cover  will 
establish  confidence.  In  the  d'scus.sions  I 
have  just  spoken  of  over  these  years, 
there  is  one  thing  I  heard  over  and  over 
and  over  again  is  that  the  United  States 
has  been  pursing  a  monetary  policy,  and 
with  respect  to  our  expenditures  abroad, 
and  particularly  with  our  deficit  spend- 
ing, which  was  shaking  the  confidence  of 
the  people  of  the  European  Continent  in 
the  dollar. 

Removing  the  gold  cover  from  cur- 
rency is  not  going  to  reestablish  that  con- 
fidence. It  will  never  be  reestablished  un- 
til we  show  a  purposeful  resolve  in  this 
country  to  stop  the  deficit  spending,  to 
put  our  own  fiscal  house  in  order,  to 
spend  less  money  around  the  world— even 
if  that  means  removing  some  of  our 
troops  from  Europe — and  getting  our 
house  in  such  order  that  they  can  have 
confidence  in  us  and  in  our  resolve  that 
we  are  going  to  keep  it  in  order. 

Removing  the  gold  cover,  as  is  pro- 
posed by  the  bill,  is  not  going  to  instill 
that  confidence  in  them,  because  that  is 
not  where  the  trouble  is.  The  trouble  is 
not.  st  the  moment,  that  they  cannot  pet 
old.  The  trouble  is  that  they  have  no 


confidence  in  our  resolve  to  put  our  house 
in  order.  Therefore,  they  are  going  to  get 
gold  while  they  can.  And  if  we  remove 
the  gold  cover,  I  th  nk  we  will  see  a  (great- 
ly increased  pace  of  turning  in  foreign 
dollars  for  gold  to  the  United  States. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  testimony  of  a 
former  Secretary  of  the  Treasuiy.  Mr. 
Dillon.  The  testimony  of  Mr.  Dillon,  when 
he  was  Gecretai-y  of  the  Treasury,  with 
respect  to  what  would  happen  if  we  took 
the  cover  of  gold  from  the  Federal  Re- 
serve deposits,  back  in  the  early  spring  of 
1965,  was  that  if  we  removed  the  cover, 
we  could  expect  to  see  a  loss  of  some  gold, 
somewhere,  perhaps,  between  $200  mil- 
lion and  $400  million.  I  believe  those  are 
almost  his  exact  words.  At  least,  the  fig- 
ures are  correct.  And  yet  when  we  re- 
moved the  gold  cover  from  the  Federal 
Reserve  deposits  by  the  act  of  1965,  the 
outflow  of  gold  from  tliC  United  States 
in  the  first  6  months  of  that  year  wsis 
$1.5  billion.  I  did  not  vote  for  that  bill. 
And  thank  God  I  did  not  I  wouli  never 
be  able  to  look  at  my  children  if  I  voted 
for  cither  this  bill  or  that  one. 

WORLD    COLO    PICTURE 

Mr.  President.  I  have  prepared  a  table 
from  data  contained  in  Federal  Reserve 
biUletins.  This  table  shows  the  changes  in 
gold  reserves  of  the  major  gold  holding 
countries  of  the  free  world  on  a  year-by- 
year  ba.sis,  commencing  in  1960.  In  ad- 
dition, I  have  included  1957  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  table  to  permit  an  easy  com- 
parison of  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
1957-67  decade.  The  startling  growth  of 
gold  reserves  in  Belgium,  France,  West 
Germany,  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  and 
Switzerland  should  be  noted.  All  but 
Switzerland  are  European  Economic 
Community  nations  commonly  known  as 
the  Common  Market.  Tlie  combined  gold 
holdings  of  Belgium.  France.  West  Ger- 
many, Italy,  and  the  Netherlands  stood 
at  $5,234  billion  in  1957.  By  the  end  of 
1967  their  combined  gold  holdings  had 
increased  by  S9.819  billion  to  a  total  of 
$15,053  billion.  $3  billion  more  than  U.S. 
gold  reserves.  During  the  same  10-year 
period,  U.S.  gold  reserves  diminished  by 
$10,792  billion.  The  question  thereby 
raised  is,  "If  gold  is  an  anachronism,  why 
does  it  ho'.d  such  attractiveness  for  the 
modern  industrial  nations  of  Europe"? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  table 
to  which  I  have  referred  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


fiOlO  RESERVES  OF  CENTRAL  BANKS  AND  GOVERNMENTS  (EXCLUDES  U.S.S.R.  AND  SATELLITES;  RED  CH(NA  AND  SATELLITES) 


'In  millions  ol  dollarsi 


End  ot  period 


I  Estimated 
world 
total 


IMF 


United 
SUten 


Belgium      Canada       France 


West 
Germany 


Italy 


Nether- 
lands 


South 
Africa 


Spain 


Switzer- 
land 


Bank  for 

Unit<^ 

Rest  ol 

Inter- 

Kingdom 

free 

national 

world 

Settle- 

ment 

I960.. 

1961. 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965. 

1966. 

1967' 

1957. 


40.540 

2,439 

41.120 

2.077 

41.475 

2.194 

42,305 

2,312 

43.015 

2.179 

43. 225 

1,869 

43,180 

2,652 

M2.950 

2,682 

17,804 
16,947 
16, 057 
15,596 
15.471 
13,806 
13,235 
12.C65 


1.170 

885 

1.248 

946 

1,365 

708 

1,371 

817 

1,451 

1.026 

1,558 

1,151 

1.525 

1,046 

1,480 

1.015 

1.641 

2.971 

2.121 

3.664 

2.587 

3.679 

3.175 

3.843 

3.729 

4.248 

4.706 

4,410 

5.238 

4.292 

5,234 

4.228 

2.203 
2.225 
2.243 
2.343 
2.107 
2.404 
2.414 
2.400 


1.451 

17« 

1.581 

298 

1.581 

499 

1.601 

630 

1,688 

574 

1.756 

425 

1.730 

637 

1.711 

583 

178 
316 

446 
573 
616 
810 
785 
'785 


2.184 
2.560 
2,667 
2.820 
2.725 
3.042 
2.842 
3.089 


2,800 
2.268 
2.582 
2.484 
2.136 
2.265 
1.940 
=  1.831 


4.654 

-19 

4.754 

115 

4.917 

-50 

5.019 

-279 

5,115 

-50 

5.581 

-558 

5.268 

-424 

6,471 

-624 

38. 810 


1.180       22,857 


915 


1,100 


581 


2,542 


452 


744 


217 


101 


1,706 


2,273       '3.864 


1278 


'  Subject  to  later  adjustmf nl  as  some  figures  not  fmal. 
JSentemher  1967. 
!  November  1967. 


*  Cuba  included  ,.        -  r    j 

'Includes  $254,000,000  in  European  Payments  Union-Luropean  Fund. 

Source:  Prepared  from  data  In  Federal  Reserve  Bulletins. 
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Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  think  there  are  some 
Interesting  figures  in  this  table.  I  par- 
ticiilarly  call  attention  to  the  year  1967. 
and  a  comparison  of  some  of  these 
totals. 

We  have  been  prone,  I  think  as  a  mat- 
ter of  sloganizing,  to  berate  France,  and 
I  certainly  am  not  sympathetic  and 
would  never  be  sympathetic  with  some 
of  the  remarks  that  the  present  leader 
of  France  has  made,  or  with  his  policies: 
but  It  is  interesting  to  notice  here  that 
with  respect  to  France,  the  gold  holdings 
are  $5,234  billion,  while  the  gold  holdings 
of  West  Germany  are  $4  228  billion.  In 
other  words,  those  two  nations  run  fairly 
close. 

A  close  study  of  this  chart.  I  believe, 
would  disabuse  some  people  of  misin- 
formation on  many  matters. 

AM  ■MOMENT 

Mr.  President,  I  have  not  occupied  a 
seat  in  the  Senate  for  more  than  13  years 
without  learning  to  recognize  when  the 
skids  have  been  appropriately  greased  for 
the  passage  of  legislation.  The  indica- 
tions are  clear  that  this  bill  will  in  all 
probabilil^  be  enacted  into  law.  A  sim- 
ilar bill  >ias  already  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  while  the  margin 
was  surprisingly  slim — 199  to  190 — 
nevertheless.  Senate  passage  will  forever 
move  this  Nation  s  monetarj'  gold  stocks 
beyond  the  reach  of  Americans  and  put 
it  in  the  hands  of  foreigners.  I  am  sure 
that  sufficient  pressure  can  be  exerted. 
If  it  is  necessary,  to  insure  enactment 
by  the  Senate:  but,  I  am  also  sure  that 
its  enactment  is  something  in  which  the 
90th  Congress  can  take  no  pride. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  an  amendment 
which  would  limit  the  expansion  of  cur- 
rency by  the  Federal  Resene  System  to 
4  percent  per  year  This  would  permit  an 
increase  of  $1.7  billion  in  Federal  Re- 
serve notes  fcr  1968  over  the  %\2  \  billion 
in  circulation  during  December  of  1967. 
If  our  monetary  policies  are  not  infla- 
tionary, this  should  be  adequate  to  carry 
on  our  commerce.  If  it  is  n^t  sufficient,  we 
in  Congress  should  know  about  it.  Such 
an  insuffic  ency  would,  in  my  opinion, 
cast  doubt  upon  the  stewardship  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  over  our  mone- 
tarv-  system,  and  Congress  should  re- 
evaluate the  wisdom  of  past  actions  in 
light  of  present  events.  I  am  mindful 
of  the  fact  that  our  currency  expanded 
at  an  average  rate  of  only  about  $800 
million  during  the  years  1945  to  1967. 
and  my  amendment  would  perm't  an  ex- 
pansion of  more  than  double  tiie  aver- 
age annual  expansion  of  the  past  22 
years.  Therefore.  I  do  not  consider  a 
4-percent  restriction  on  the  expansion 
of  currency  an  unreasonable  restraint  If 
our  money  managers  claim  that  it  is  an 
unreasonable  restraint,  my  answer  would 
be  that  perhaps  that  is  all  the  more  rea- 
son why  such  a  restraint  is  needed. 

In  the  form  reported,  the  last  vestige 
of  restraint  on  money  expansion  is  re- 
moved by  this  bill.  Money  expansion 
decisions  would  be  left  completely  io  the 
sole  discretion  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  which  is  answerable  to  no  one 
since  its  members  are  appointed  for  a 
term  of  14  years.  Upon  enactment.  Con- 
gress will  have  made  complete  the  shift- 
ing of  its  constitut'onal  responsibility 
under  aiticle  I.  section  8.  to  the  Federal 


Reserve  Board.  Certainly.  I  am  not  sug- 
gesting that  Congress  take  over  the 
day-to-day  management  of  our  currency 
and  money  supply:  but  Congress  should 
not  short  circuit  Its  alarm  system,  nor 
should  It  abdicate  its  broad  money  pol- 
icy resiMnsibillty. 

The  hearings  are  replete  with  state- 
ments of  economists  to  the  effect  that 
while  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  can 
exert  considerable  control  over  our 
monetary  systems,  certain  factors,  hav- 
ing considerable  direct  and  indirect  in- 
fluences, are  beyond  the  ambit  of  its 
control.  Examples  of  this  may  be  found 
in  the  statutory  interest  limitation  on 
GI  home  financing,  the  statutory  interest 
limitation  on  long-term  Federal  securi- 
ties. Interest  rates  in  foreign  countries, 
and  the  spending  programs  of  State  and 
Federal  Governments. 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier.  Federal  deficit 
spending  can  have  profound  effects  upon 
the  capital  markets.  If  Congress  is  to 
make  constructive  decisions  in  this  area, 
it  needs  to  have  the  effects  of  its  spend- 
ing policies  brought  forcibly  to  its  atten- 
tion. Policies  adopted  in  1364.  1965.  and 
subsequently  have  had  a  profound  effect 
upon  the  expansion  of  our  money  supply. 
This  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  there 
was  a  greater  expansion  of  currency  and 
demand  deposits — the  most  frequently 
used  expression  of  total  money  supply — 
during  the  3  years  commencing  in  De- 
cember 1964  and  ending  in  December 
1967  than  there  was  in  the  previous  8- 
year  period,  commencing  in  December 
1956  and  ending  in  December  1964.  Fur- 
ther, it  should  be  noted  that  while  our 
22-year  overall  expansion  of  currency 
between  1945  and  1967  was  71  percent, 
or  about  3  percent  per  year,  our  cur- 
rency expanded  5.9  percent  in  1966  over 
1965.  and  5.4  percent  in  1967  over  1966. 
Surely,  the  Vietnam  war  has  contributed 
to  this  inflationary  expansion  of  money, 
but  domestic  spending  programs  have 
contributed  more,  because  despite  the 
fact  that  defense  spending  has  increased 
appreciably,  nondefense  spending  has 
increased  more. 

This  is  made  clear  by  a  table  on  page 
27  of  the  "Budget  in  Brief"  for  fiscal  year 
1969:  defense  spending  in  fiscal  year  1961 
was  approximately  $47.5  billion  but  this 
was  48.5  percent  of  the  total  budget  out- 
lays: for  fiscal  year  1969  projected  de- 
fense spending  is  increased  to  $79.8  bil- 
lion, but  this  is  only  42.9  percent  of  total 
budget  outlays.  Therefore,  it  makes  no 
difference  whether  the  rapid  increase  in 
currency  and  money  supply  experienced 
in  the  last  2  or  3  years  was  intentional 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
or  whether  it  was  reactive  to  other  forces. 
Congress  needs  to  know  about  it  in  order 
to  deal  with  it.  If  4  percent  per  year  is 
insufficient,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
can  come  to  Congress  for  additional  tem- 
porary authority. 

The  requirement  that  the  Federal  R""- 
serve  Board  come  to  Congress  for  addi- 
tional authority  during  times  of  unusual 
monetary  expansion  will  serve  two  vital 
purposes:  First,  it  will  require  that  Con- 
gress retain  at  least  part  of  its  con- 
stitutional responsibility  and  Congress 
will  have  to  answer  for  how  wisely  it  dis- 
charges its  duty,  and  it  will  give  general 
guidance  and  not  grant  unbridled  pow- 
ers to  a  nonelective  regulatory  body. 


Second,  it  will  forcibly  place  Congress 
and  the  Nation  on  notice  that  economic 
forces  are  at  work  that  should  be  openly 
and  carefully  examined.  If  it  is  found 
that  Government  fiscal  policies  are  con- 
tributing to  inflationary  monetary  ex- 
pansion. Congress  could  then  appropri- 
ately deal  with  the  problem  through  tax 
legislation,  reductions  in  appropriations 
and  other  means.  Congress  needs  to 
know  what  effects  national  policies  and 
programs  are  having  on  the  economy, 
and  also  needs  to  maintain  surveillance 
and  some  degree  of  control. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  talk  more  in  de- 
tail on  tomorrow  or  the  next  day.  or 
perhaps  next  week,  on  my  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
my  amendment  as  the  minimum  Con- 
gress can  do  and  still  keep  faith  with 
the  American  people.  In  all  candor,  how- 
ever, I  shall  not  vote  for  the  adoption 
of  the  bill  no  matter  whether  my  amend- 
ment is  adopted  or  not.  As  I  have  ex- 
plained, the  bill  does  not  go  to  the  root 
causes  of  our  balance-of-payments  prob- 
lem, and  we  have  for  too  long  been  treat- 
ing only  the  symptoms  of  our  fiscal  and 
monetary  ailments.  Treatment  of  the 
causes  is  long  overdue.  I  have  opposed 
this  headlong  plunge  toward  flat  money 
ever>-  step  of  the  way,  and  I  shall  not 
sanction  by  my  vote  this  final  step. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  listening  to  the  address  of  the  Sen- 
ator. I  was  highly  impressed  with  it.  It 
obviously  contains  a  great  -deal  of  re- 
search and  very  deep  thought  on  the 
problems  we  are  faced  with  today. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  pinpoints  the  real  crux  of 
our  problem.  Without  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  which,  as  I  understand  it. 
limits  the  amount  of  Federal  Reserve 
notes  that  could  be  issued  in  any  year,  we 
would  be  in  a  situation,  where  the  fiscal 
managers  of  our  country  could,  without 
any  brake  of  any  kind,  decide  how  much 
money  was  going  to  be  in  circulation  on 
any  day  or  month  or  year. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  is  exactly 
correct,  in  my  judgment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  They  could,  for  ex- 
ample. If  they  decided  to  be  difficult  in 
one  way,  say:  "As  of  tomorrow,  we  are 
going  to  recall  half  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve notes  that  have  been  issued. 

Mr.    ALLOTT.    I    hardly    think    they 
.  would  go  that  far.  However.  I  think  they 
could. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Theoretically. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Theoretically,  they 
could. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  In  like  manner,  they 
could,  if  they  wanted  to,  say,  "Because 
we  seem  to  be  expanding  our  production 
and  gross  national  product,"  or  any  other 
index  they  wanted  to  use,  "as  of  next 
month,  we  will  need  a  great  deal  more 
currency  in  circulation  to  handle  this 
matter.  So,  we  are  printing  another  $3 
billion  of  Federal  Reserve  notes." 

Mr.  .\LLOTT.  The  Senator  is  exactly 
correct. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  This  is  a  very  in- 
teresting situation  to  me  because  when 
I  was  on  my  trip  in  1963.  I  talked  to  one 
of  the  central  bankers  in  a  ccunt.y  that 
I  visited.  Unfortunately,  I  cannot  desig- 
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nate  the  country  because  I  would  neces- 
sarily be  disclosing  the  banker's  name, 
and  I  promised  that  I  would  not.  How- 
ever. I  asked  him  who  had  the  control  of 
the  value  of  his  currency. 
He  said,  "I  do." 

I  said,  "Does  anjfbody  else  have  any 
check  on  it?"  I 

He  said.  "No."        ' 

I  said.  "Do  you  mean  you  can  say  that 
the  unit  of  your  country  is  worth  three- 
fourths  of  what  it  is  today,  or  1«4  times 
what  it  is  today?" 
He  said.  "Absolutely." 
I  asked.  "Could  you  double  it  tomor- 
row?" 

He  said.  "Yes." 

I  said.  "You  could  halve  it  tomorrow? 
He  said,  "Yes." 

It,  frankly,  terrified  me  to  think  that 
the  power  to  control  the  currency  situa- 
tion in  a  country  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  one  person.  It  seemed  to  me  to  be  of 
tremendous  significance. 

The  only  brake  on  balance  that  he  had 
was  that  if  the  reserves  of  that  country 
were  in  terms  of  short-term  dollar  hold- 
ings backed  by  our  gold  and  by  the  gold 
reserves  which  he  had  and  if  the  value  of 
our  dollar  should  depreciate,  the  whole 
reserves  of  his  country  would  be  sub- 
stantially affected. 

When  I  brought  out  that  point,  he  said: 
"That  is  absolutely'  correct."  He  still 
would  not  support  any  increase  in  the 
value  of  gold.  However,  he  did  indicate 
that  the  most  important  thing  was  to  re- 
tain the  value  of  the  dollar. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  we  are  plac- 
ing the  underpinnings  of  the  currency 
in  all  of  the  countries  that  rely  on  otu 
dollars  to  back  their  currency  in  grave 
jeopardy  if  we  pass  the  bill  as  it  stands 
at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  That  is  entirely  tnie. 
However,  there  is  an  aspect  of  it  closer 
to  home  that  concerns  me  very  greatly, 
and  that  is  the  fiscal  irresponsibility 
that  the  last  two  administrations  have 
shown  during  the  last  8  years,  I  can  see 
very  little  restriction  on  the  printing 
press. 

The  disciplinary  aspect  cf  tying  the 
currency  at  25-percent  gold  backing  for 
the  currency  cannot  be  overlooked.  And 
once  that  discipline  has  been  relaxed, 
I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  that 
will  hold  the  line.  And  this  is  what  really 
frightens  me  in  this  situation. 

I  said  when  I  started  my  remarks  this 
afternoon  that  the  pending  bill— which 
will  be  acted  upon  in  the  next  2  days  or 
a  week  or  more — will  be  the  most  signif- 
icant bill  and  have  the  most  far-reach- 
ing effect  for  the  greatest  number  of 
vears  of  any  bill  that  this  Congress  con- 
siders this  year.  And  we  had  better  act 
upon  it  wisely  or  else  we  vdll  have  to 
bear  the  consequences. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  tend  to  agree  with 
the  Senator.  As  the  Senator  knows,  I 
have  been  speaking  out  on  these  prob- 
lems since  1961. 

Mr.'  ALLOTT.  I  know  that  the  Sena- 
tor has  applied  himself  to  the  problem 
very  diligently  and  has  been  of  great 
help  to  the  Senate.  I  know  that  many 
Senators  have  followed  his  remarks  and 
have  found  them  to  be  very  informative. 
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Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  wonder  if  we  should 
engage  in  what  our  distinguished  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
have  referred  to  as  an  extended  discus- 
sion. I  wonder  if  we  can  in  that  process 
alert  the  American  people  to  what  is 
being  proposed  in  the  pending  bill. 

I  think  the  difficulty  is  that  the  average 
citizen  does  not  really  refiect  on  the 
threat  that  is  contained  in  the  pending 
bill  to  the  value  of  the  salaries  they  make 
on  a  day-by-day  basis.  And  somehow  or 
other  this  has  to  be  brought  home  to 
them. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
an  extended  discussion  would  be  very 
valuable.  I  think  that  perhaps  part  of 
the  difficulty  is  that  if  one  reads  the 
newspapers,  they  refer  to  this  matter 
couched  in  such  terms  that  perhaps  the 
person  who  is  not  completely  or  rela- 
tively educated  in  economic  or  financial 
terms  does  not  understand.  As  a  matter 
of  fact.  I  doubt  if  10  percent  of  the 
population  of  the  United  States  knows 
what  is  proposed  at  the  present  time  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  think  that  is  prob- 
ably a  pretty  generous  estimate  at  that. 
I  hope  that  the  size  of  the  vote  we  re- 
ceived on  the  recent  amendment,  which 
would  retain  at  least  half  of  our  gold 
instead  of  giving  it  away,  reflects  an  in- 
creasing awareness  in  the  Senate  of  the 
seriousness  of  the  proposals  we  are  con- 
sidering. And  I  hope  that  perhaps  we 
can  generate  a  little  more  support  in 
favor  of  the  Senator's  amendment,  and 
in  favor  of  the  amendment  I  have  offered 
and  in  favor  of  the  amendments  of  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  and  the  Senator 
from  Iowa.  The  latter  one  really  gets 
down  to  the  fundamental  problem  of 
how  much  we  are  going  to  expand  our 
fiscal  budget. 

If  we  can  cut  down  on  tho.se  expendi- 
tures, then  there  is  a  belter  possibility 
for  retaining  some  of  our  gold.  If  we 
do  not  cut  down  on  those  expenditures 
and  do  it  realistically.  I  am  convinced 
that  within  a  very  short  time— 2  years  at 
the  ma.Kimum.  or  possibly  2 '2.  at  the  rate 
it  is  going  now — I  suspect  that  the  United 
States  will  have  exhausted  its  gold 
supply. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  can  see  nothing  to  stop 
the  run  at  all.  As  the  Senator  heard  me 
say  approximately  a  week  ago.  what  do 
we  do  if  we  pass  this  bill?  And  I  do  not 
sav  or  even  imply  that  the  gold  is  just 
going  to  go  out  overnight.  It  is  not  going 
to  happen  that  way.  It  is  going  to  be 
on  a  gradual  attrition,  possibly  greatly 
accelerated;  but  $887  million  in  Decem- 
Ijer  does  not  leave  us  many  months  to 
go.  So  we  do  not  have  much  choice. 

Even  the  supporters  of  the  pending 
bill  on  the  floor  this  afternoon  said. 
"Well,  we  admit  we  have  got  to  be  careful 
of  the  money  we  spend  abroad.  We  have 
to  stop  our  deficits.  We  have  to  quit 
spending  so  much  money.  And  this  bill 
is  just  one  step  in  it." 

Actually,  I  have  seen  nothing — and  I 
do  not  believe  my  colleague  has,  either — 
to  indicate  that  the  administration  is 
doing  anything  but  taking  the  easy  way 
out.  This  is  the  easy  way  out:  "We  will 
free  $10.4  billion  of  gold  by  doing  this. 


and  at  least  we  can  breathe  healthy  un- 
til after  election." 

But  I  have  not  seen  any  inclination  on 
the  part  of  the  administration  to  face 
the  basic  problems  that  we  have  to  solve. 
So  if  we  go  along  this  line  and  we  do 
have  an  outflow  of  gold,  are  we  going  to 
get  to  the  point  in  3,  4,  5.  6,  or  8  months 
at  which  we  have  to  say  to  the  world, 
by  action  of  Congress — and  that  is  the 
only  way  it  can  be  done — "Despite  the 
action  that  we  took  today,  we  have  to 
keep  I  billion  dollars— 3  billion.  4  billion, 
5  billion — of  gold,  and  you  just  cannot 
claim  this  for  dollar  credits  abroad  any 
more"? 

So  we  would  establish— I  forget  what 
my  colleague  called  it— a  national  emer- 
gency reserve  or  something  like  that. 
It  is  included  in  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment. And  then  we  are  at  this  point,  so 
we  have  effectively  done  what  they  say 
we  should  be  afraid  of  doing  now. 

In  my  opinion,  we  might  as  well  face 
the  basic  problem  now  and  not  wait  un- 
til we  have  let  another  S5  billion  of  gold 
tTCt  away  from  us.  We  might  as  well  start 
taking  our  .solutions  to  the  floor  now  and 
arrive  at  the  solutions  here.  Then  I  be- 
lieve we  can  put  our  house  in  order. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  believe  the  Senator 
is  showing  an  enormous  degree  of  ability 
in  a  very  complex  field,  particularly  an 
ability  to  explain  it  in  language  which 
all  of  us  can  readily  understand. 

What  we  are  saying  is  that  we  are 
going  to  let  our  gold  flow  out  before  we 
have  decided  whether  to  do  what  is  cru- 
cial in  order  to  prevent  the  gold  drain. 
By  the  time  we  get  around  to  the  second 
decision,  what  we  were  trj-ing  to  save 
will  already  be  gone. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
I  should  like  to  see  some  responsible 
person  in  the  administration  answer  this 
question:  If  we  have  a  steady  drain  of 
our  gold  reserves  month  by  month  in  the 
coming  months  as  a  result  of  the  passage 
of  this  bill,  at  what  point  are  you  going  to 
pull  down  the  curtain  and  say  we  cannot 
allow  the  drain  any  more?  Or  are  you 
going  to  wait  until  the  last  bar  of  gold 
flows  out  of  the  United  States? 

This  is  a  question  that  we  should  have 
answered  by  the  administration,  and  I 
have  not  seen  any  answer  to  it. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Secretar>'  of  the 
Treasury  has  given  an  answer  to  that 
question  in  a  couple  of  public  state- 
ments, in  which  he  said  that  the  United 
States  would  back  up  its  dollar  holdings 
abroad  with  every  ounce  of  gold  we 
own.  So.  he  is  in  effect  saying.  "We  will 
send  it  all  abroad.  We  don't  need  any 
gold." 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Those  are  brave  words, 
and  it  is  whistling  in  the  dark:  because 
the  Senator  and  I  know  that  Congress 
is  not  going  to  sit  here,  regardless  of  his 
.statement,  and  let  the  last  ounce  of  gold 
flow  out  of  this  countrj". 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  hope  the  Senator  is 
correct,  but  I  am  not  sure,  with  the 
present  situation. 

Mr,  ALLOTT.  I  have  that  much  faith 
in  him. 

I  thank  my  colleague  very  much  for  his 
own  ideas  on  this  matter  and  for  help- 
ing in  the  discussion.  His  comments  have 
been  very  fruitful. 
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Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  believe  the  Senator 
has  done  an  excellent  Job. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
perhaps  times  when  each  of  us  succumbs 
to  the  soothing  illusion  that  there  is 
something  inevitable  about  this  Republic, 
that,  even  when  mortals  err.  the  pre- 
dominance of  right  and  virtue  on  our 
side  will  somehow  see  us  through. 

I  hope  that  as  few  as  possible  will  suc- 
cumb to  that  illusion  in  these  days  of 
growing  danger.  I  am  among  many  who 
feel  more  and  more  often  the  gnawing 
apprehension  that,  as  a  Government  and 
as  a  people,  we  run  the  risk  of  somehow 
losing  control  over  what  happens  to  us, 
of  somehow  becoming  subject  to  forces 
and  influences  that  we  cannot  change. 

If  there  is  a  single,  identifiable  thrust 
In  Western  democracy  that  differentiates 
it  from  the  Eastern  traditions,  it  is  that 
man  is  capable  of  seizing  and  molding 
the  circumstanres  of  his  own  life  and  the 
life  of  h's  society.  I  do  not  know,  really, 
what  we  would  have  left  if  we  should  ever 
surrender  tljat  belief  and  act  on  any 
other. 

Certain  decisions  that  afTect  the  fate 
of  a  nation  cannot  be  indefinitely  post- 
poned, even  if  only  until  November.  Any 
college  sophomore  can  tell  us  that  the 
representative  form  of  government  is  not 
ideally  suited  to  speedy  and  unanimous 
decisiveness  But  we  readily  accept  the 
delay  and  dissent  not  tolerated  in  a  to- 
talitarian society  because  we  are  un- 
willing to  accept  the  concomitant  depri- 
vations of  liberty  and  diversity. 

It  may  be  that  we  have — by  default — 
permitted  the  international  financial  sit- 
uation to  deteriorate  so  badly — through 
mismanagement  and  shortsightedness — 
that  a  stopgap  measure  such  as  that 
which  we  are  row  considering  is  neces- 
sary. We  may  have  to  remove  the  gold 
reserve  requirement.  But  let  us  never — 
for  hlstorv  certainly  will  not — mistake 
this  essentially  futile  gesture  for  a  solu- 
tion. It  can  scarcely  do  more  than  buy 
us  tim»>. 

If  tills  b-»dy  dses,  in  such  a  manner, 
buy  time,  we  must  at  that  same  time 
resolve  firmly  to  use  that  time  vigoiously 
and  with  determination  For  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  cris's — and  we  all  know  that 
it  is  a  crisis — demand  prompt  and  re- 
spon.'ible  action. 

We  are  faced  with  the  permanent  loss 
of  confidence  in  the  American  dollar, 
with  immediate  and  serious  Inflation, 
with  subsequent  deflati'm  of  major  pro- 
portions, with  a  further  loss  of  p'-estige 
and  influence,  with  a  weakening  of  our 
Industrial  capacity,  with  an  erosion  of 
our  defensive  posture,  and  the  surrender 
of  American  hepemony  and  leadership 
of  world  forces  dedicated  to  the  liberty 
of  mankind. 

The  essence  of  this  crisis  is  the  rapid 
deterioration  abroad  of  confidence  in  the 
American  dollar.  And  the  reason  for  that 
loss  of  confidence  is  a  grow  ng  conviction 
on  the  part  of  the  world's  c'?ntral  bank- 
ers that  the  United  States  is  either  un- 
willing or  incapable  of  managing  a  re- 
serve vehicle  currency.  What  we  have  at 
last  come  facs  to  face  with  is  the  shame- 
ful legacy  of  fiscal  deficts  and  fiscal 
mismanagement  that  have  been  accumu- 
lating for  years. 


Instead  of  spending  an  inordinate 
amount  of  time  on  this  measure,  what 
we  ought  to  be  doing  is  getting  to  work 
on  the  disease  and  not  Its  symptoms,  its 
frightening  but  largely  deceptive  syn- 
drome. 

What  we  need  now  is  a  program  of 
genuine  and  responsible  fiscal  manage- 
ment, even  if  political  risks  are  taken. 
Ldmitless  rhetoric  will  do  little.  We  need, 
first,  a  significant  reduction  in  Federal 
spending — at  home  and  abroad.  We  need, 
second,  after  such  reductions  in  spending 
have  been  provided  for.  positive  action 
of  one  kind  or  another  on  a  tax  increase 
to  further  reduce  the  deficit,  if  need  be, 
and  not  under  the  pretext  that  an  over- 
heating economy  requires  it. 

If  these  steps  were  taken,  we  could 
then  more  reasonably  examine  the  gold 
cover  requirement.  Ii^tead,  we  find  our 
priorities  reversed.  We  do  first  what 
should  come  last.  In  the  absence  of  re- 
sponsible leadership  by  the  incumbent 
administration — and  every  indication 
known  to  man  is  that  we  will  not  get  it — 
it  may  be  that  we  must  ask  for  more  time 
by  reducing  the  cover  or  by  removing. 
But  without  courageous  leadership  and 
fiscal  responsibility,  we  will  find  our- 
selves not  avoiding  disaster  but  post- 
poning it — an  ignoble  course,  at  best. 

I  do  not  see  why  we  could  not  have 
bought  this  time  with  the  proposal  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [  Mr.  Tower  1 . 1  hope 
that  we  might  accept  the  proposal  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Williab«s] 
or  some  other  like  it  to  take  needed  steps 
simultaneously. 

The  New  York  Times  editorialized 
today  that,  while  the  existing  gold-based 
international  system  has  serious  short- 
comings, "the  machinery  is  less  at  fault 
than  those  operating  it." 

Unfortunately,  the  program  announced 
by  the  President  in  January  only  rein- 
forces the  confusion  between  disease  and 
syndrome.  The  emphasis  on  travel  and 
investments  will  not  only  fail  to  provide 
a  meaningfiil  solution.  It  will  compound 
the  dlfQculties  and  make  a  soimd,  long- 
range  solution  more  difllcult. 

The  President's  program  ignores  the 
fact  that  the  reason  for  the  deficit  in 
the  balance  of  payments  Is  the  same  as 
the  reason  for  that  other  deficit — the 
deficit  in  our  Federal  budget.  Both  are 
caused  by  a  massive  Increase  in  defense 
outlays  coupled  with  an  administration 
tmwilling  to  admit  that  the  countr>'  is 
at  war  and  unwilling  to  act  responsibly 
with  respect  to  fiscal  matters  here  at 
home. 

If  we  are  going  to  get  someone  off  the 
hook  and  postpone  the  Inevitable  wages 
of  fiscal  sin.  let  us  be  certain  that  we 
ourselves  are  ready  to  take  the  initiative. 
Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  what  ap- 
pears to  be  an  outgrowth  of  this  debate 
to  me  clearly  demands  that  we  take  some 
action  here  to  try  to  coordinate  a  cut 
in  expenditures  and  the  problem,  which 
is  corollary  to  that,  of  a  tax  surcharge. 
Therefore.  Mr.  President.  I  am  today 
suggesting  to  the  administration,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  contimjing  high  gold 
purchases  in  London  seem  to  show  the 
ineffectiveness  of  the  decision  of  the 
central  bankers  at  Basel  that  they  will 
continue  to  support  the  London  gold  pool, 
that  the  administration  call  in  the  lead- 


ership of  both  Houses,  the  ranking 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  the  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
and  the  two  Appropriations  Committees, 
that  they  come  to  an  agreement  on 
b.idget  priorities,  needed  expenditure 
cuts  to  meet  those  priorities,  and  a  tax 
surcharge  as  a  corollary  to  taking  the 
gold  cover  off  the  currency,  which  I  favor. 
Mr.  President,  the  continuing  gold 
rush  going  on  in  London,  which  is  so 
dangerous  to  the  world,  demands  a 
Treasury  program  of  this  kind.  Again. 
Mr.  President.  I  urge  that  if  we  take  the 
gold  cover  off  the  currency,  as  I  hope  we 
will,  that  we  will  withdraw  from  the 
London  gold  pool,  effect  an  interim  sus- 
pension of  automatic  convertibility  of 
dollars  into  gold  and  enter  into  negotia- 
tions to  make  gold  available  at  $35  an 
ounce  only  to  central  banks,  and  do  this 
at  least  until  the  monetary  fund  has 
cleared  the  special  drawing  rights  when 
they  are  activated ;  and  I  have  so  advised 
the  administration  by  wire  today. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  wire  to  the  President  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Hon.  Ltndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House. 
WcsHington,  D.C.: 

In  view  of  continuing  high  gold  purchases 
In  London  and  the  seemingly  persistent  In- 
effectiveness of  assurances  given  by  the  cen- 
tral bankers  of  the  seven  London  gold  pool 
nations  that  they  will  continue  to  support 
the  London  gold  pool.  It  Is  essential  that 
this  Nation  buttress  these  assurances  by 
taking  immedlHte  8t«ps  to  reassure  the  world 
that  we  are  able  and  willing  to  deal  with 
the  Inflationary  conditions  affecting  the  fu- 
ture of  the  dollar.  I  therefore  urge  that  you 
call  an  Immediate  emergency  se8.«lon  at  the 
White  House  of  the  leadership  of  both  Houses 
and  of  the  ranking  members  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  and  the  two  appropriations 
committees  to  come  to  an  agreement  on 
budget  priorities,  needed  expenditure  cuts 
to  meet  these  priorities  and  the  tax  sur- 
charge. Also,  I  have  urged  that  the  U.S. 
should  act  to  conserve  Its  gold  stock  when 
freed  by  the  pending  bill  by:  withdrawing 
from  the  London  gold  pool,  effecting  interim 
suspension  of  the  automatic  convertibility 
of  dollars  Into  gold  and  by  entering  negotia- 
tions to  make  gold  available  at  (35  an  ounce 
only  to  central  banks  until  the  International 
monetary  fund's  special  drawing  rights  are 
activated. 

With  best  wishes. 

Jacob   K.    jAvrrs. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
intention  to  vote  against  the  removal  of 
go'd  backing  on  Federal  Resen'e  notes, 
and  I  will  vote  my  opposition  for  very 
serious  and  necessary  reasons. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  removal  of 
the  gold  cover  will  solve  our  monetary 
problems,  or  even  gain  us  very  much 
time  in  escaping  the  imtenable  position 
in  which  we  now  find  otirselves.  I  regard 
the  amendment  imder  consideration  here 
as  little  more  than  a  temporarj'  expedi- 
ent which  will  solve  very  little  but  may 
perhaps  open  the  road  to  systematic  In- 
fiation  on  a  scale  never  before  experi- 
enced in  this  country. 

Many  of  these  same  argtmients  were 
made  before  when  the  Senate  took  action 
to  remove  silver  from  our  monetary  sys- 
tem. That  step  did  not  strengthen  our 
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dollar,  nor  will  this  action  today  con- 
tribute anything  to  the  stability  of  our 
monetary  system.  As  other  Members  of 
the  Senate  have  commented  in  the  past, 
this  proposal  will  totally  remove  the  in- 
trinsic value  which  has  backed  our  dol- 
lar and  contributed  to  its  fantastic  ac- 
ceptance throughout  the  world. 

It  seems  to  me  that  3  years  ago  when 
we  removed  the  backing  from  Fed- 
eral Resene  deposits  thp  same  argimients 
were  used,  and  we  find  ourselves  in  1968 
with  less  rather  than  more  confidence  in 
the  dollar,  tind  the  world's  acceptance 
of  the  American  dollar  also  has  made  a 
noticeable  retreat. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  substitute 
for  economy  in  Government  as  a  means 
of  strengthening  confidence  in  our  cur- 
rency. Nor  should  we  be  considering  to- 
day removing  the  gold  cover  before  we 
have  even  come  to  grips  with  the  imbal- 
ance of  payments.  If  we  take  this  step  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  will  be  placing  far 
too  great  a  trust  in  the  infallibility  of 
political  monetary  officials. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  that  this  leg- 
islation before  us  is  dangerous  in  that 
it  will  create  a  very  short-lived  view  that 
we  have  solved  our  problems,  when  in 
truth  we  have  not  even  begun  to  take  ef- 
fective action. 

I  do  hope  that  this  crisis  will  serve 
some  purpose,  that  at  long  last  it  brings 
the  Congress  and  the  administration  to 
the  realization  that  immediate  action  is 
necessary  to  stimulate  the  production  of 
gold  in  this  country.  Our  vast  technology 
gives  promise  that  this  can  be  done.  New 
methods  are  being  effected,  even  to  the 
use  of  nuclear  energy  to  get  more  gold 
out  of  the  American  earth.  Opportuni- 
ties, therefore,  do  exist  in  which  we  can 
help  oiu-selves,  but  it  cannot  be  done 
without  the  revitalization  of  our  gold 
mining  industry.  If  the  price  of  gold  re- 
mains at  its  present  level,  we  have  no 
choice  other  than  to  devise  a  subsidy 
v/hich  will  cover  the  cost  of  production. 
Mr.  President,  we  cannot  maintain  a 
•sound  monetary  system  without  taking 
very  firm  and  definite  steps  to  Improve 
domestic  gold  production,  and  the  hour 
is  late  for  both. 


S.  3154— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  RE- 
LATING TO  THE  AVAILABILITY  OP 
PRICE  SUPPORT  FOR  CERTAIN 
TOBACCO 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce  a  bill  relating  to  the  availabil- 
ity of  price  supports  for  Flue-cured  to- 
bacco not  tied  or  bound  in  separate 
bundles.  I  ask  that  this  bill  be  appro- 
priately referred  and  printed  in  full  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcald.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  If  the  Agriculture 
Department  is  not  going  to  meet  its  re- 
sixinsibiiity  by  allowing  unlimited  sales 
of  price  supported  Flue-cured  tobacco  for 
the  1968  season,  then  I  hope  Congress 
will  approve  this  bill  and  thus  free  our 
farmers  from  restrictions  placed  on  them 
in  past  years  The  high  cost  of  labor  un- 
der the  administration's  farm  labor  bill 


makes  it  irtipossible  for  our  tobacco 
farmers  to  continue  to  tie  their  Flue- 
cured  tobacco. 

Last  year  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture allowed  price  supports  on  untied 
Flue-cured  tobacco  of  all  grades  during 
the  first  95  hours  of  sale  on  all  markets 
in  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  and 
Virginia.  The  Department  also  indicated 
that  by  the  1969  selling  season  Flue- 
cured  tobacco  in  untied  form  could  be 
sold  under  price  supports  for  the  entire 
season. 

Unlimited  untied  tobacco  sales,  with 
price  supports,  have  always  been  allowed 
in  Florida  and  Georgia.  Therefore,  it  was 
disappointing  last  year  when  the  Agri- 
culture Department  estimated  it  would 
be  1969  before  oiu"  tobacco  farmers  could 
be  given  the  same  privilege  already  al- 
lowed Florida  and  Georgia. 

At  the  time  of  this  announcement  last 
year,  it  was  my  feeling  that  if  unlimited 
sales  are  right  in  1969,  they  were  right 
in  1967  and  will  be  right  in  1968.  While 
this  partial  step  by  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment was  welcomed.  I  urged  that 
necessary  steps  be  taken  then  to  bring 
alx)Ut  unlimited  sales,  and  since  that 
time  I  have  been  in  contact  with  the 
administration  in  efforts  to  accomplish 
this  goal. 

Tlie  restricted  sales  last  year  of  untied 
price-supported  tobacco  resulted  in  con- 
fusion and  chaos  on  our  tobacco  markets. 
Farmers  tried  to  rush  their  tobacco  to 
market  in  untied  form  before  the  dead- 
line was  reached,  and  on  September  13. 
1967.  I  advised  Secretary  Orvllle  Free- 
man of  the  situation  and  urged  a  more 
realistic  policy  by  his  Department. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  my  telegram  to  Secre- 
tary Freeman  dated  September  13,  1967, 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks,  as  well  as  a  copy  of  the  reply 
of  the  Agriculture  Department  dated 
September  22,  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

September  13,  1967. 
Hon.  Orvilij:  Freeman, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  high 
cost  of  labor  under  the  administration  farm 
labor  bill  makes  it  nearly  Impossible  to  ob- 
Uin  labor  to  tie  tobacco  and  presently  farm- 
ers' trucks  are  stacked  in  long  lines  by  the 
roadsides  in  my  State  trying  to  get  their 
untied  tobacco  in  the  warehouses  before 
price  supports  are  removed.  Urge  you  take 
whatever'  steps  necessary  and  feasible  to 
aid  our  tobacco  farmers  in  this  critical  situ- 
ation now  existing  due  to  congestion  and 
depressed  prices  on  the  markets.  Our  grow- 
ers should  be  given  all  protection  possible 
on  a  crop  where  the  production  costs  were 
the  highest  on  record.  An  assured  longer 
season  for  selling  price  supported  untied 
tobacco  must  be  granted  as  such  would 
spread  out  dally  stocks  and  prevent  con- 
fusion and  congestion.  Before  next  season 
a  thorough  study  should  be  made  of  trans- 
portation and  packaging  problems  involved 
in  marketing,  such  study  financed  by  the 
Stetes  and  the  Federal  Government.  Hope- 
ful you  can  take  some  steps  now  to  help 
meet  these  problems.  Please  advise. 
Respectfully, 

Strom  Thurmond, 

U.S.  Senator. 


U.S.  Department  op  Agriculture, 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  22.  1967. 
Hon.  Strom  Thurmond, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Thurmond:  This  will  ac- 
knowledge your  telegram  of  September  14, 
to  the  Secretary,  requesting  an  extension  of 
price  support  on  untied  nue-cured  tobacco 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the  current 
marketing  season  and  a  study  of  transporta- 
tion and  packaging  problems  prior  to  the 
next  marketing  season. 

There  Is  enclosed  a  press  release  which  con- 
tains the  problems  Involved  and  the  position 
of  the  Department  with  respect  to  further 
extension  of  price  support  period  for  untied 
tobacco  during  the  current  marketing  sea- 
son. 

The  Department  is  cooperating  with  an  in- 
dustry-wide committee  established  in  196S  to 
study  packaging  and  transportation  problems 
resulting  from  the  expansion  of  price  support 
on  untied  Hue-cured  tobacco.  The  ultimate 
objective  of  this  committee  Is  to  establish  a 
standard  container  acceptable  to  the  trade 
which  would  alleviate,  to  some  extent,  the 
labor  and  transportation  problems.  This  com- 
mittee is  composed  of  representatives  of  the 
Agricultural  Research  Service,  USDA,  State 
Experiment  Stations,  State  Departments  of 
Agriculture,  buyers  and  processors,  ware- 
housemen and  growers.  As  a  result  of  the 
work  of  this  committee,  a  few  markets  dem- 
onstrated three  types  of  packages  for  selling 
loose  leaf  tobacco  to  determine  acceptability 
by  the  trade  and  the  reduction  in  labor  and 
transportation  requirements.  We  are  hopeful 
that  the  committee  will  be  successful  in  de- 
signing and  adopting  a  standardized  con- 
tainer for  the  next  marketing  season. 

We  appreciate  your  Interest  in  the  tobacco 
programs.  Please  let  us  know  If  you  desire  any 
further  Information. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Claude  Q.  Turner, 
Director,  Tobacco  Policy  Staff. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  At  that  time  it  was 
my  contention  that  orderly  marketing 
was  a  problem  which  the  farmers,  buy- 
ers, and  warehousemen  must  solve  if  we 
were  to  maintain  a  stable  and  healthy 
economic  position  for  the  grower.  I 
urged  an  aggressive  move  to  study  the 
packing  and  transportation  problems  in- 
volved in  marketing. 

Since  it  was  my  view  that  packaging 
and  marketing  improvements  would 
open  the  way  for  unlimited  sales  of  price- 
supported  untied  Flue-cured  tobacco,  I 
contacted  Secretary  Freeman  about  this 
matter  again  on  January  26,  1968,  and 
the  Agriculture  Department  replied  on 
February  2,  1968.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  copies  of  this  correspondence 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

January  28,  1968. 
Secretary  OBvnXE  L.  Freeman. 
Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Last  September  13.  I 
sent  you  a  telegram  concerning  the  various 
problems  facing  the  tobacco  farmers  of  my 
State. 

In  a  portion  of  this  wire,  I  mentioned  the 
need  of  a  thorough  study  regarding  the 
transportation  and  packaging  problems  In- 
volved In  the  marketing  of  tobacco. 

At  this  time,  I  also  expressed  the  inter- 
est and  hope  that  the  states  would  be  able  to 
join  with  the  federal  government  in  financ- 
ing such  a  study. 
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Now  la  the  time  to  take  whatever  steps  ^ 
are  necesaary  to  head-off  many  of  the  prob- 
lems which  plagued  the  tobacco  industry  In 
my  State  last  year. 

I  hope  you  will  give  this  situation  your 
careful  attention,  and  I  am  anxious  to  have 
your  views  regarding  ihla  particular  point 
and  what  other  steps  might  be  underway  to 
meet  the  needs  of  this  Important  industry. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

STBOM    THtT«140ND. 
Drp*RTMi:NT   or   ACRirDt.TtTRE. 

Washington.  DC  .  February  22. 19e8. 
Hon  SmoM  THVaMOND. 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  SrNAToa  Thurmond:  This  acknowl- 
edges your  letter  of  January  26,  1968.  with 
further  reference  to  the  problems  encoun- 
tered by  Hue-cured  tobacco  growers  mar- 
keting their  crops. 

In  replying  to  your  telegram  of  Septem- 
ber 13.  1967.  Claude  Turner.  Director  of  To- 
bacco Policy  Staff,  advised  that  the  Depart- 
ment was  cooperating  with  an  Industry- 
wide committee  established  in  1966  to  study 
packaging  and  transportation  problems  re- 
sulting from  the  expansion  of  price  support 
on  untied  tobacco.  The  ultimate  objective  of 
this  commUtee  Is  to  establish  a  standard 
container  which  would  be  acceptable  to  the 
trade  and  would  alleviate,  to  some  extent, 
the  labor  and  transportation  problems.  Tou 
were  advised  further  that  as  a  result  of 
the  work  of  the  committee,  a  few  markets  had 
demonstrated  three  types  of  packages  for 
selling  loose  leaf  tobacco  to  determine  ac- 
ceptability by  the  trade  and  the  reduction 
in  lab<ir  and  transportation  requirements. 

The  Department  recently  called  a  meeting 
of  flue-cured  tobacco  leaders  representing 
all  segments  of  the  industry — growers,  ware- 
housemen, dealers,  manufacturers  and  re- 
searchers to  discuss  marketing  problems  and 
to  obtain  recommendations  on  what  might 
be  done  to  improve  the  usability  of  the  to- 
bacco and  to  improve  marketing  conditions 
In  1968.  This  meeting  was  quite  productive 
and  another  meeting  of  the  group  will  be 
held  soon  to  further  discuss  marketing  prob- 
lems. 

We  appreciate  your  Interest  In  the  tobacco 
programs  and  ;issure  you  we  are  making 
every  effort  to  alleviate  the  problems  of  flue- 
cured  tobacco  growers  in  marketing  their 
tobacco. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  A.  ScHNrmcEa. 

Under  Secretary. 

Mr  THURMOND.  Last  weekend  the 
Agriculture  Department  announced  that 
an  agreement  on  packaging  had  been 
reached  amons  tiie  representatives  of 
the  growers,  warehousemen  and  buyers. 
This  agreement  calls  for  the  use  of 
standard  sheets  for  untied  Plue-cured 
tobacco  and  represents  a  commendable 
effort  by  all  concerned  to  help  bring 
order  to  the  marketing  of  tobacco.  The 
use  of  the  sheets  on  which  the  tobacco 
is  to  be  placed  shoald  reduce  weight 
losses,  eliminate  dumping,  save  on  labor 
costs  and  improve  the  display  of  the  to- 
bacco on  the  warehouse  floors.  I  com- 
mend all  those  who  worked  so  diligently 
to  bring  at>out  this  agreement. 

This  agreement  is  all  that  is  needed 
by  the  Agriculture  Department  to  clear 
the  way  for  unlimited  sales  of  price  sup- 
ported Flue-cured  tobacco  for  the  full 
1968  season.  I  have  long  advocated  this 
step,  but  the  Agriculture  Department 
has  been  stubborn  in  allowing  such  sales 
only  in  Florida  and  Georgia. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  I  have  sent  to 
the  desk  is  to  provide  that  notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law.  the  avall- 


'  ability  of  price  support  on  the  Flue- 
cured  leaf  tobacco  produced  by  any 
farmer  sliall  not  be  conditioned  on  such 
tobacco  being  bound  or  tied  together  in 
one  or  more  bundles. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred:  and.  without  objec- 
tion, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  'S.  3154  >  relating  to  the  avail- 
abiUty  of  price  support  for  Flue-cured 
tobacco  not  boimd  or  tied  in  separate 
bimdles.  introduced  by  Mr.  Thurmond. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3154 
Be  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houxe  of 
Reprmentatiffs  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congres.t  axxembled.  That  section 
106  ol  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended  (7  U.S.C  1445 1.  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sentence  .is 
follows:  "Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  the  availability  of  price  support 
on  the  Plue-cured  tobacco  produced  by  any 
farmer  shall  not  lie  conditioned  on  such  to- 
bacco being  bound  or  tied  together  In  one 
or  more  bundles." 


ARTICLES  AND  EDITORIALS  ON 
THE  REPORT  BY  THE  PRESI- 
DENTS COMMISSION  ON  CIVIL 
DISORDERS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
President's  National  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Disorders  has  released  its 
report.  I  must  confess  that  I  am  not 
surprised  by  the  general  direction  of  this 
report.  I  believe  that  all  of  us  knew  this 
Commission  appointed  by  President 
Lyndon  Johnson  would  call  for  more 
Goverrmient  spending  and  more  so- 
called  civil  rights  legislation,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  neither  of  these  policies 
have  proven  effective  in  the  past. 

However.  I  was  genuinely  surprised  at 
the  Commission's  blanket  indictment  of 
white  people  as  the  cause  of  the  severe 
rioting  which  we  have  experienced  in  re- 
cent years.  Such  an  indictment  can  only 
serve  to  weaken  any  credibility  the  Com- 
mission may  have  had.  It  is  prejudice, 
pure  and  simple,  and  has  no  place  in  the 
report  of  a  Presidential  Commission. 

Perhaps  a  greater  flaw  in  the  Commis- 
sion's report  is  its  imwillingness  to  come 
up  with  realistic  and  workable  solutions 
to  the  Nation's  problems.  The  refusal  of 
this  Congress  to  enact  an  incredible 
array  of  programs  which  call  for  astro- 
nomical Government  spending  will  now 
be  used  as  an  excuse  by  those  who  refuse 
to  limit  their  activities  to  those  pre- 
scribed by  law.  Surely  the  Commission 
could  foresee  this.  It  is  unfortunate,  but 
nevertheless  probable,  that  this  report 
will  increase  racial  tension,  will  increase 
frustration  among  the  people  of  this 
Nation  and.  in  the  end.  will  increase  the 
very  civil  disorder  it  seeks  to  prevent. 

Mr.  President,  there  have  been  nu- 
merous critical  columns  and  editorials  on 
this  controversial  report  in  the  press  of 
my  home  State  of  South  Carolina  and  of 
the  Nation.  I  believe  that  these  comments 
represent  a  valid  refutation  of  the  re- 
port's failure  to  analyze  the  problems 
correctly  and  to  suggest  effective  solu- 
tions. These  critical  analyses  include  an 


editorial  in  the  State  newspaper  of 
March  5.  1968.  entitled  "Pay  Up.  Or 
Else,";  a  column  by  Gilmore  Iden  in  the 
Aiken  Standard  and  Review  of  March  11. 
1968.  entitled  "Comment  on  Men  and 
Modes':  a  column  in  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  by  James  J.  Kilpatrlck  on 
March  7.  1968.  entitled  "Civil  Disorder 
Report  a  Whitewash":  a  column  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  March  4. 1968,  en- 
titled "Review  and  Outlook:  On  Causes  of 
Riots":  an  editorial  in  the  Columbia 
Record  of  March  5.  1968.  entitled  "The 
Report  on  Civil  Disorder":  and  an  article 
in  the  Columbia  Record  of  March  2.  1968. 
by  George  S.  Schuyler  entitled  "Civil  Dis- 
orders Panel  Puts  Blame  on  'Whltey.'  " 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  columns  and  editorials  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

I  From   the   Columbia    (S.C.I    State.   Mar.   5. 

19681 

Pat  Up.  or  Else 

The  President's  Commission  on  Civil  Dis- 
orders has  come  up  with  a  space  age  version 
of  the  ancient  highwayman's  threat: 

"Your  money  or  your  life!" 

American  citlee.  Indeed.  America  itself.  Is 
put  on  notice  In  the  Commission's  weighty 
(In  words  If  not  in  wisdom)  report  that  Im- 
mediate and  expensive  measures  must  be 
taken  to  head  off  possible  riots  this  summer. 

Congress  must  spend  this  much  and  so.  and 
the  people  must  do  this  and  that,  and  umpty- 
odd  new  housing  units  must  be  built,  and  X 
million  dollars  must  be  appropriated  for  fis- 
cal 1969.  The  report  of  the  President's  Com- 
mission drones  on. 

And  above  all  the  commentaries  hangs  the 
threat  of  "or  else."  Frustrations  have  built 
up  over  the  years;  white  Americans  must  get 
busy  right  now  and  pull  Negro  Americans  up 
by  the  bootstraps.  Or  else.  Remember  Watts? 
Remember  Detroit? 

Metropolitan  mayors,  television  sages,  and 
special  pleaders  nod  their  heads.  What  we  say 
is  very  true,  they  tell  each  other.  Newark  and 
Cincinnati  must  have  help  from  the  federal 
government,  tomorrow  morning  if  possible, 
but  preferably  beginning  yesterday — or  else. 

Isn't  this  what  columnist  James  Reston 
might  call  "the  politics  of  blackmail"? 
Aren't  we  just  a  little  bit  foolish  to  think  we 
can  buy  our  way  out  of  a  riot,  if  a  riot  is 
already  in  the  works? 

The  President's  Commission  states  that  in 
1967.  .scores  of  riots  burst  out  spontaneously, 
and  that  scores  more  are  liable  to  burst  out 
spontaneously  this  summer.  Apparently,  some 
riots  will  have  a  greater  degree  of  sponta- 
neity than  others.  We  always  used  to  think 
that  spontaneous  meant  without  premtdlta- 
tlon.  but.  well,  lots  of  things  are  changing 
these  days. 

The  main  point  seems  to  be  that  even  if  a 
few  Communists  or  radical  activists  are  in- 
volved in  riots,  it  doesn't  matter.  Whit  mat- 
ters, is  that  Congress  should  spend  itself 
cross-eyed  to  ease  the  frustrations  of  minor- 
ity groups.  For  openers,  at  least  two  niilllon 
young  Negroes  must  be  given  Immediate  em- 
ployment. 

Notice  the  imperative  tone — the  echo  of 
"or  else."  It's  the  frenzied  tone  of  a  black- 
mailer who  suddenly  realizes  he's  jut>t  asked 
for  too  much. 

Chances  appear  slender  that  sanity  can  be 
restore<I  to  this  political  discussion  very  soon. 
Too  many  people  are  shouting;  too  many 
know-it-alls  are  saying  must.  must.  must. 

The  President's  Commission  hasn't  actual- 
ly said  so.  but  it  seems,  somehow,  to  assume 
that  riots  are  Justified  if  demands  aren't  met: 
that  Negroes  who  are  frustrated  by  what 
James    Reston   calls    "the   problems   ol    the 
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cities"  are  justified  In  burning  a  few  of  those 
cities  down. 

The  SUte  disagrees.  Bl.ickmail  of  unv  sort 
Is  reprehensible  enough  in  personal  relation- 
ships, let  alone  In  n.itional  politics.  I»  na- 
tions or  individuals  ever  give  in  to  a  black- 
mailer's initial  demands,  they  set  themselves 
upon  the  road  to  ruin. 

iFrom  the  Aiken  Standard  and  Review,  Mar. 
11.  1»68| 
Comment  on  Men  and  Modes 
(By  Gilmore  Iden) 
President    Johnson    has    jockeyed    himself 
into  a  position  where  he  is  faced  with  two 
wars  and  a  supply  of  money  and  credit  in- 
sufficient   to    prosecute    either    successfully. 
The   report  of   his   National   Advisory   Com- 
mission on  Civil  Disorders  rushed  into  print 
four  months  in  advance  of  schedule  as  an  in- 
strument to  break  the  deadlock  in  the  Sen- 
ate   on    open    housing   legislation,    calls    for 
appropriations  far  greater  than  anyone  had 
ever   expected.   The   Commission    headed   by 
Otto  Kerner,  Governor  of  Illinois,  and  vice- 
chalrmaned  by  Mayor  Lindsay  of  New  York 
was  carefully  selected  in   the  first  instance 
for  an  avowed  purpose.  Their  report.  250.000 
words,  was  designed  to  shock  the  public  into 
action. 

Pour  supplementary  volumes  are  still  to  be 
printed,  but  the  summary  is  sufficiently  pro- 
vocative to  enlist  all  the  liberals  in  the  coun- 
try to  arms. 

To  implement  all  the  recommendations  In 
the  report  may  cost  the  country  over  $30 
billions.  President  JcAnson  is  not  prepared 
to  recommend  the  report  to  Congress  for  Im- 
mediate action,  and  his  silence  on  this  point 
now  Is  indicative  of  the  tight  poeition  he  has 
walked  into.  It  recommends  immediately  the 
creaOon  of  550,000  more  jobs.  600.000  housing 
units  this  year,  full-year  schooling  for  slum 
children,  and  a  guaranteed  Income  for  every 
American  family  in  lieu  of  the  present  wel- 
fare system  which,  they  allege,  makes  re- 
cipients feel  "untrustworthy,  promiscuous, 
and  lazy." 

WHITES   ARE   blamed 

The  confessed  Intent  of  the  report  Is  to 
shock  the  public,  to  inspire  a  revulsion  suffi- 
cient to  impel  legislation  action  on  remedies 
that  commission  recommends.  That  Is  why 
the  whites  are  condemned,  rather  than  the 
black  agitators.  For  this  same  reason  much 
of  the  factual  part  of  the  report  is  assump- 
tive, evidenced  by  such  assertions  as:  "White 
racism  is  essentially  responsible  for  the  ex- 
plosive mixture  which  has  been  accumulat- 
ing in  our  cities  since  the  end  of  World  War 
II".  And  again:  "By  1985  the  Negro  popula- 
tion m  central  cities  is  expected  to  increase 
by  72  per  cent  to  approximately  20.8  million. 
Coupled  with  the  continued  exodus  of  white 
families  to  the  suburbs,  this  growth  will  pro- 
duce minority  Negro  populations  in  many  of 
the  nation's  largest  cities."  Nothing  is  said 
about  the  many  and  competent  programs 
adopted  by  some  American  cities  to  cope  with 
this  developing  problem.  Little  is  told  about 
the  raping  and  looting  which  followed  the 
explosions.  And  no  fair  assessment  has  been 
made  of  the  valiant  police  effort  to  "cool" 
the  populace  even  where  the  police  were  in- 
differently supported  by  the  local  political 
bosses. 

That  the  liberals  and  the  conservatives 
should  split  over  the  Kerner  report  is  easily 
explained  by  the  record  of  the  past  and  the 
very  nature  of  this  new  diatribe  over  revul- 
sion in  the  slums  The  Commission  sum- 
marizes: "This  is  our  basic  conclusion.  Our 
nation  is  moving  toward  two  societies,  one 

blacks  one  white— separate  and  unequal." 
The  proponents  of  this  new  call  to  arms  have 
confessed  their  intent  Is  to  "shock"  the  pub- 
lic into  action— le..  action  along  the  lines 
they  propose— vet  students  of  the  problem 
assure   us  that  the  facts  disclosed  contain 

nothing  new,  nothing  that  has  not  long  been 

known. 


A    REHASH 

Dr.  Kenneth  S.  Clark,  a  distinguished  and 
perceptive  scholar,  called  the  report  "a  kind 
of  Alice  in  Wonderland— with  the  same  mov- 
ing picture  reshown  over  and  over  .igain.  the 
same  analysis,  the  same  recommendations, 
and  the  same  inaction."  Congressman  F.  Ed- 
ward Hubert  (Dem.)  of  Louisiana,  called  the 
report-  "Propaganda  ad  nauseam."  Congress- 
man Albert  Watson  (Rep.)  of  South  Carolina, 
said :  "To  lay  the  blame  for  these  riots  on  so- 
called  white  racism  is  an  incredible  ration- 
alization." The  failure  of  law  enforcement  in 
1967  has  been  overlooked.  The  part  played  in 
the  revolution  by  black  agitators  has  been 
overlooked.  The  disappointments  that  may 
have  resulted  from  promising  more  than  can 
be  delivered,  is  an  avowed  oversight  on  the 
part  of  the  Commission. 

Racial  distrust  is  a  serious  matter.  The 
need  for  its  elimination  is  without  contro- 
versy. But  we  should  remember  that  the 
United  States  absorbed  the  Irish,  Italians, 
Germans  and  other  nationals  without  great 
trouble.  We  absorbed  the  Indians  likewise 
after  some  agonv  and  we  were  on  the  way  to 
absorb  the  blacks  into  full  citizenship  long 
before  today's  liberals  began  advocating  a 
guaranteed  income  to  the  poor  and  a  rebuild- 
ing of  our  city  slums  at  Federal  expense. 

Reviewing  the  Kerner  report,  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  states:  "Among  city  agencies 
there  is  a  growing  awareness  that  there  is  a 
need  for  human  renewal  as  well  as  physical 
renewal."  In  other  words  we  may  well  ask: 
who  is  responsible  for  the  ghettos,  the  occu- 
pants or  the  owners?  In  the  present  temper 
it  may  seem  heartless  to  accuse  the  latter 
when  sober  judgment  cannot  absolve  the 
former  of  all  blame.  The  social  and  human 
problem  can  be  alleviated  by  regulation  by 
education,  by  precept.  The  physical  problem 
can  be  alleviated  by  condemnation  proceed- 
ings, and  this  also  is  primarily  a  local  or  po- 
lice operation.  Who  is  to  pay  for  it  »»?  Must 
rural  South  Carolina  be  burdened  with  the 
cost  of  rebuilding  the  ghettos  of  Detroit,  of 
Newark? 

ALTERNATES    OFFERED 

Governor  Rockefeller,  one  of  the  Republi- 
can prospects  to  oppose  Johnson  in  the  com- 
ing November  elections,  has  proposed  for 
New  York  a  $6  billion  dollar  program  to  elim- 
inate ghettos  in  his  state.  He  would  create 
an  Urban  Development  Corporation  that 
would  be  empowered  to  Issue  bonds,  to  con- 
demn property,  revoke  local  zoning  and 
building  codes,  anticipating  that  this  Au- 
thority would  attract  $5  private  capital  for 
every  $1  of  bond  money  spent.  Revolutionary 
it  may  be  but  it  has  the  merit  of  building 
upon  acceptable  capitalistic  principles,  and  is 
no  more  shocking  in  this  year  of  1968  than 
was  the  War  Recovery  Administration  de- 
signed by  Herbert  Hoover  35  years  ago. 

But  to  Mayor  Lindsay,  vice-chairman  of 
the  Kerner  Commission,  and  other  liberal 
politicians  in  his  corner,  the  Rockefeller  pro- 
posal Is  found  objectionable  since  it  takes 
too  much  authority  away  from  the  local  city 
politicians.  To  counter  the  Governor,  Mayor 
Lindsay  has  proposed  an  Urban  Bill  of  Rights 
calling  for  authorization  to  use  public  funds 
in  the  form  of  direct  payments,  loans  or  tax 
exemptions  to  private  groups  or  local  govern- 
ments to  carry  out  a  variety  of  programs  for 
poor  relief  and  succor. 

The  pity  is  that  the  calamity-howlers  are 
intolerant  of  delay.  They  would  work  their 
remedies  here  and  now  without  a  careful 
analysis  of  results.  "For  what  Is  a  man 
profited.  If  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world,  and 
lose  his  own  soul? "  Matthew  16:26.  New 
bricks  do  not  make  a  home.  Money  cannot 
assure  education,  or  social  morality.  It  would 
be  suicidal  to  incorporate  communistic 
theories  or  socialistic  remedies, for  racial  ills 
which  can  be  corrected  only  through  soundly 
conceived  practices. 

Money  is  not  the  essential  ingredient  for 
the  cure  of  racial  animosities.  Money,  lavish- 
ly distributed,  inspires  resistance  on  the  part 


of  the  taxpayers  and  a  sense  of  greed  on  the 
part  of  the  recipients.  Such  an  approach 
manufactures  even  more  problems  than  it 
resolves.  Only  through  education  and  pre- 
cept will  racial  animosities  ever  be  alleviated. 
The  responsible  leaders  in  the  Soutli-  and 
there  are  manv  such-  have  learned  this  only 
too  well  over' the  last  hundred  years.  The 
pity  is  that  the  propaganda  on  the  subject 
has  not  been  limited  to  and  not  allowed 
to  become  the  stalking  horse  for  conniving 
politicians. 


[From  the  Washington  (DC.)  Evening  Star, 

Mar.  7,  19681 

Civn.  Disorder  Report  a  Whitewash 

(By  James  J.  Kilpatrlck) 

Forgive   me   if   I   come   as  late   as  Lyndon 

Johnson    to   the    Report   of    the    President's 

Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders.  The 

report  ran  to  six  volumes  and  250.00  words. 

There  was  some  obligation  to  plow  through 

most  of  it  before  sounding  off. 

The  report  makes  some  excellent  points. 
It  is  especially  effective  in  its  analysis  of 
Negro  housing  problems,  und  it  rightly  points 
to  the  gross  errors  of  urban  renewal  as  a  key 
factor  in  a  bad  situation.  The  commission's 
harsh  indictment  of  police  and  Guardsmen  is 
fully  deserved,  and  the  report's  warning 
against  "over-reaction"  this  summer  is  im- 
mensely useful.  Several  recommendations  for 
improved  communication  between  black  and 
white  m;ike  obvious  sense. 

When  that  has  been  said,  it  remains  to 
be  said  that  the  report,  viewed  as  a  whole. 
is  woefully  unbalanced.  Most  of  the  major 
recommendations  are  unrealistic;  some  of 
them— for  example,  that  the  minimum  wage 
be  further  Increased— are  misguided  And  sad 
to  say.  m  its  long  review  of  the  1967  riots, 
the  commission  has  come  up  with  the  great- 
est whitewash  Job  since  Tom  Sawyer  laid 
aside  his  brtish. 

From  this  report.  It  appears  that  everyone 
was  to  blame  for  the  riots— everyone  that 
Is  but  the  rioters  themselves.  It  Is  un- 
believable. Thev  appear  in  the  narrative  por- 
tions of  the  report  as  faceless  agents  of  a 
passive  mood:  Rocks  were  hurled,  bottles 
were  thrown.  Elsewhere,  the  report  falls  Into 
sociological  thumb-sucking:  Society  had 
failed  to  teach  the  rioters  how  to  read,  so 
they  looted  TV  sets  instead.  At  every  point, 
the  commission's  tendency  is  to  rationalize, 
to  excuse,  to  defend. 

Government  programs  were  to  blame;  these 
did  not  reach  the  people.  Judges  were  to 
blame;  thev  did  not  protect  the  looters'  con- 
stitutionalrights.  Police  were  to  blame;  they 
were  disrespectful.  The  press  was  to  blame: 
it  failed  to  understand.  Above  all.  "white 
racism  is  essentially  responsible"  for  the 
ghetto  conditions  that  provoked  the  fearful 
violence. 

It  is  thus  "white  racism"  that  is  responsi- 
ble for  what  the  commission  terms  its  basic 
conclusion,  that  "our  nation  is  moving  to- 
ward two  societies,  one  black,  one  white — 
separate  and  unequal.""  This  basic  conclu- 
sion is  basically  false.  For  the  past  30  years, 
our  nation  has  not  been  moving  toward  a 
separate  society,  but  away  from  it;  and  if 
this  movement  toward  an  integrated,  multi- 
racial society  recently  has  been  slowed,  it  is 
at  least  partly  because  of  the  "black  racism"' 
that  manifests  itself  in  a  bloody  cry  for 
apartheid  in  reverse:  "Kill  Whltey!"' 

You  would  catch  no  hint  of  this  from  the 
commission's  report.  When  the  commission 
speaks  to  the  black  racists,  it  speaks  In  the 
barest  murmur  of  disapproval.  They  provided 
"an  ugly  background  noise."  The  advocates 
of  black  power  "unconsciously  function  as 
an  accommodation  to  white  racism."  That's 
about  the  size  of  it. 

The  Negro  it  is  said,  wants  to  walk  alone. 
Splendid.  But  what  is  the  commission's 
answer?  It  is  to  recommend  new  crutches. 
Welfare  recipients  are  aggrieved  by  regula- 
tions which  operate  "to  remind  recipients 
that    they    are    considered    untrustworthy. 
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promiscuous  and  lazy. "  It  Is  an  understand- 
able grievance.  What  does  the  commission 
propose?  It  proposes  a  guaranteed  aimual 
income,  higher  rent  supplements,  make-work 
Jobs,  and  a  proliferation  of  easier  handouts. 

Of  the  Negro's  responsibility  for  his  own 
destiny  there  is  scarcely  a  word.  It  Is  some- 
one else's  responsibility — private  Industry, 
public  institutions,  mostly  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. Most  of  the  answers  are  to  come 
from  ouuide  the  ghetto,  from  builders,  bank- 
ers, planners,  lawmakers.  The  cominl8slc>n 
avoided  price  tags,  but  moat  estimates  are 
that  the  federal  proposals  alone  would  cost 
$150  billion  over  the  next  Ave  years.  Where 
Is  the  money  coming  from?  Who  could  spend 
It  wisely?  Would  the  recommended  programs 
change  white  attitudes— or  black? 

God  knows  white  society  has  its  faults,  and 
blind  racial  prejudice  is  among  them.  But  It 
is  an  enormous  disservice  for  this  prestigious 
commission  to  proclaim  that  the  ghetto's 
imseries  are  all  the  white  man's  doing.  When 
one  Inquires  why  the  city  Is  burning,  it  ought 
not  to  be  amiss  to  direct  a  few  questions  at 
the  man  with  the  torch  in  his  hand. 


[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Mar.  4,  1968 1 
Rzvixw  AND  Outlook:   On  Cattses  or  Riots 

So  the  President's  riot  commission  report, 
long  MUed  ■■-"uncomfortable  for  the  Ameri- 
can people."  merely  tells  us  again  it's  all  the 
fault  of  the  white  majority.  Shucks.  To  face 
really  uncomfortable  truth,  it  could  have  re- 
ported that.  In  important  respects,  poverty 
programs  cause  riots. 

It  is  grossly  simplistic,  after  all.  to  argue 
that  the  rash  of  riots  since  1964  was  caused 
solely  by  poverty  and  racial  prejudice.  Those 
particular  demons  have  been  around  some- 
what longer  than  that.  Indeed,  a  glance  at 
history  demonstrates  they  have  never  been 
less  with  us  than  in  the  past  few  years;  ten, 
twenty  or  whatever  years  ago,  poverty  was 
greater  and  prejudice  more  blatant.  Why 
theu  no  riots  a  decade  and  lots  of  riots  now? 

Poverty  and  prejudice,  while  not  the  whole 
story,  perforce  have  played  a  critical  part. 
Masses  of  poor  Negroes  were  Induced,  In 
large  part  by  Pederal  agriculture  policies,  to 
migrate  to  urban  areas  for  which  they  were 
socially  and  educationally  unprepared.  They 
carried  with  them  understandable  racial  and 
economic  resentments.  The  concentration  of 
these  resentments  into  small  geographical 
areas  certainly  created  volatile  tinder.  Yet 
even  that  tinder  lay  for  some  years  without 
flashing  Into  riot. 

Something  In  the  temper  of  the  times 
about  1964,  obviously,  struck  spark  to  the 
tinder.  The  spark  has  grown  stronger  and 
hotter  with  each  passing  summer.  No  one 
thing,  of  course,  sets  the  temper  of  the  time. 
Still,  we  doubt  that  It  Is  entirely  coincidence 
that  the  flrst  riots  broke  out  In  the  midst 
of  the  hoopla  selling  the  war  on  povery. 

Recall  a  few  snippets  of  the  rhetoric :  That 
poverty,  defined  as  any  Income  below  S3.000 
a  year.  Is  something  a  nation  as  rich  as  this 
one  "cannot  tolerate."  That  the  problem  Is 
"our  failure  to  give  our  fellow  citizens  a  fair 
chance  to  develop  their  own  capacities." 
That  there  exists  "one  fifth  of  our  people 
...  on  whom  the  gates  of  opportunity  have 
been  closed."  That  the  Pederal  Government 
declares  "unconditional  war  on  poverty'"  with 
the  objective  of  "total  victory."  That  "we 
shall  not  rest  until  that  war  Is  won." 

Here  Is  an  Invitation  for  anyone  making 
less  than  $3,000  a  year  to  blame  his  fate  sim- 
ply on  exploitation  by  the  more  fortunate; 
what  could  be  more  natural  than  an  Impulse 
to  strike  back?  Here  also  Is  an  Invitation, 
since  no  Government  program  can  conceiv- 
ably abolish  all  poverty,  to  Inevitable  dis- 
illusionment and  bitterness.  Columbia  Uni- 
versity sociologist  Amltal  Etzlonl  put  It  per- 
fectly : 

"The  closest  you  can  come  to  sociological 
dynamite  Is  to  promise  people  a  Great  So- 
ciety  and   then  deliver  small   handouts.   If 


you  were  waiting  a  hundred  years,  were  told 
that  the  promised  land  were  Just  around  the 
comer  and  then  were  given  a  few  pieces  of 
candy,  you  would  be  In  the  streets  too." 

Tet  curiously  the  commission  rather 
abruptly  dismissed  Its  sociologists  and  other 
staff  members  equipped  to  plumb  the  riot- 
ing through  social  science  rather  than  liberal 
dogma  about  "white  racism." 

Now,  nothing  above  should  be  taken  as  an 
argument  that  the  Government  should  stop 
realistic  efforts  to  aid  the  poor.  Some  Gov- 
ernment programs,  in  particular  those  stress- 
ing education,  can  In  tb*  long  run  help 
overcome  poverty.  To  the  extent  that  these 
programs  are  effective,  they  can  reduce  the 
tinder  for  riots  though  they  can  never  en- 
tirely eliminate  It. 

The  riot  potential  of  political  rhetoric,  by 
contrast,  could  be  turned  off  quickly  and 
fairly  completely.  To  start,  everyone — and 
most  of  all  politicians  of  the  stripe  who 
served  on  the  riot  commission — needs  to  rec- 
ognize that  short-term  Government  programs 
to  abolish  poverty  are  at  best  marginally 
helpful.  Then  they  could  deescalate  their 
rhetoric. 

What  political  leaders  ought  to  tell  urban 
Negroes  is  this:  The  doors  of  opportunity 
have  been  closed  on  no  one  (which  Is  far 
nearer  the  truth  than  the  opposite).  Sta- 
tistics show  that  vast  numbers  of  Negroes 
raise  thenueUes  from  poverty  every  year. 
There  is  no  reason  others  cannot  do  like- 
wise. Doing  it.  while  the  Government  may 
be  able  to  assist  in  a  few  little  ways,  involves 
mostly  individual  effort.  It's  up  to  you,  baby. 

That  is  not  cruel;  that  Is  merely  the  truth. 
And  however  dysfunctional  such  hardheaded 
talk  may  be  In  winning  votes  for  liberal  pol- 
iticians, it  Is  the  best  antidote  for  the  kind 
of  public  temper  that  has  proved  so  con- 
ducive to  rioting  over  the  last  four  years. 

Prom  the  Presidential  commission  we  get 
no  such  realistic  talk,  only  new  excesses  of 
the  social  dynamite  of  which  Professor 
Btzlonl  warns.  The  danger  Is  that  perhaps 
riot  commissions  can  cause  riots  too. 

(Prom  the  Columbia  Record,  Mar.  5.   1968) 
Thc  Report  on  Crvn.  Disorder 

In  Its  voluminous,  volatile  report  to  the 
American  t)eople,  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Disorder  served  the  people  well 
by  not  whitewashing  the  gravity  of  the 
choice  of  our  society.  It  solemnly  wrote, 
"This  Is  our  basic  conclusion:  Our  nation 
Is  moving  toward  two  societies,  one  black, 
one  white — separate  and  unequal." 

Tet.  in  Its  haste  to  bring  its  concern  be- 
fore the  American  people  well  before  winter's 
snows  melt  and  summer's  sun  begins  to  bake 
the  streets  and  tenements  of  the  big  cities, 
the  Commission  can  be  faulted  for  an  In- 
complete research  job. 

Much  of  what  It  reveals  Is  "old  hat,"  by 
its  own  confession.  "We  have  learned  much. 
But  we  have  uncovered  no  startling  truths, 
no  unique  Insights,  no  simple  solutions." 

That  white  racism  exists  in  America,  that 
It  has  damaged  the  Afro-American  physically 
and  psychologically,  no  one  with  a  sense  of 
historical  Integrity  can  deny.  That,  at  the 
same  time,  white  America  HAS  tried,  HAS 
committed  itself  to  Justice  for  the  Afro- 
Amertcan  is  a  more  modern  historical  truth 
that  the  Commission  unfortunately  skimmed 
over. 

Responsibility  for  Negro  rioting  In  the  ma- 
jor cities  Is  Inordinately  blamed  on  white 
racism:  whereas.  In  truth,  the  responsibility 
is  shared  by  black  racism  as  well,  by  poli- 
ticians who  deliberately  created  a  revolution 
of  fallen  expect litlons:  and  by  the  Commis- 
sion Itself,  which  chose  to  Ignore  .the  social, 
political  and  economic  Impossibilities  of  some 
of  its  suggested  remedies 

The  recitation  of  Afro- .American  grievances 
contains  nothing  new  for  those  who've  been 
deeply  Involved  In  the  Negro's  search  for 
justice.  The  Negro  complains  most  often  of 
(1)  police  practices.  (2)   unemployment  and 


underemployment,  and  (3)  Inadequate  hous- 
ing. Secondarily,  he  is  displeased  with  (4)  in- 
adequate education,  (5)  poor  recreation  fa- 
cilities and  program,  (6)  ineffectiveness  of 
the  political  structure  and  grievance  mecha- 
nisms. 

That  there  Is  need  for  Improvement  in  the 
police  structure  of  our  land,  few  would  deny. 
That  there  have  been  two  scales  of  justice, 
one  for  whites  and  one  for  blacks,  few  would 
argue;  although.  In  many  instances,  black 
Americans  have  been  traditionally  given 
lighter  sentences  than  whites  for  similar 
crimes. 

As  for  the  police,  the  Commission  con- 
cluded: "The  police  are  not  merely  a  'spark' 
factor.  To  some  Negroes,  police  have  corns  to 
symbolize  white  power,  white  racism  and 
white  repression."  A  more  honest  approach 
and  conclusion  would  be  that  Afro-Ameri- 
cans have  a  very  deep  prejudice  against  po- 
lice, whatever  their  color,  that  must  be  eradi- 
cated. Afro-Americans  can  be,  and  are,  as 
deeply  prejudiced  as  white  Americans 

Similarly,  the  Commission's  conclusion 
that  the  typical  rioter  "was  a  teen-ager  or 
young  adult  ...  a  high-school  dropout  .  .  . 
and  was  usually  underemployed  or  employed 
in  a  mental  job"  cannot  be  sustained  by 
quantitative  data  collected  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  Center  for  Urban  Studies 
and  by  Professor  Robert  M.  Fogelson  of 
Columbia  University. 

Irving  J.  Rubin,  director  of  the  Michigan 
center,  found  that  "the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  (Detroit)  rioters  had  good 
jobs,  few  would  be  eligible  for  low-cost  hous- 
ing, and  only  a  small  proportion  were  of 
school  age."  Previously.  Professor  Fogelson 
had  presented  evidence  that  most  of  the 
Watts  (California)  rioters  were  employed 
and  had  relatively  stable  lives. 

What.  then,  does  this  contradictory  evi- 
dence do  to  the  Riot  Commission's  recom- 
mendations in  the  critical  areas  of  employ- 
ment, education,  welfare  and  housing?  Are 
they   to  be  discarded? 

We  would  hope  not.  All  Americans  want 
respectable  jobs  at  decent  wages,  the  best 
housing  they  can  afford,  and  a  good  educa- 
tion for  their  children.  Programs  for  the 
motivation  of  the  dispirited,  whether  they 
be  black  or  white,  must  be  reinforced.  Sys- 
tematic education  for  employment  by  both 
the  private  and  public  sectors  must  be 
strengthened;  and  upgrading  of  the  unskilled 
and  semi-skilled  must  be  pursued  with 
diligence. 

Even  If  we  do  all  these  things,  nonetheless, 
black  racists  already  have  small  legions  of 
followers  who  are  dedicated  to  destroying 
America's  multi-racial  society  and  replacing 
it  with  a  bitter  apartheid.  Selfishly,  they 
work  to  divide  the  nation  Into  two  warring 
camps  Unfortunately,  the  Commission  failed 
to  single  them  out  for  the  kind  of  condem- 
nation they  deserve. 

Afro-Americans  burn  within  themselves  for 
a  sense  of  human  dignity,  which  they  deserve, 
which  they  have  not  always  had  and  which 
has  been  deliberately  denied  them  In  the 
past.  However,  white  America  has  committed 
Itself  Irrevocably  to  move  within  the  struc- 
ture of  a  stable  society  of  law  and  order  to 
Its  original  goal  of  "one  nation,  Indivisible, 
under  God.  with  liberty  and  justice  for  all." 

White  America  can  resolve  the  national 
crisis  with  moral  "dollars"  more  valuable 
than  economic  Investments,  but  black  Amer- 
ica must  recognize  that  black  racism,  today, 
Is  more  dangerous  than  white  racism  to 
Afro- Americans. 

(From  the  Columbia  Record,  Mar.  2,  1968| 
Civn.  DtsoROERS  Panel  Prrrs  Blame  on 

"Whttct" 
(  Note. — Mr.  Schuyler,  a  Negro  who  Is  out- 
spokenly conservative,  has  been  an  editor  and 
newspaperman  for  half  a  century.  Among  his 
books  are  "Black  No  More"  and  "Black  and 
Conservative.") 
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(By  George  S.  Schuyler) 
New  York.— As  predicted  by  the  suspicious 
when  It  was  appointed  by  President  Johnson 
on  July  29  last  year,  the  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Civil  Disorders  (NACCD)  has 
produced  an  outrageous  whitewash.  It  Is  in- 
dicative of  the  pervasive  gutlessness  of  cur- 
rent officialdom  and  civil  leadership  on  all 
levels  in  coping  with  the  crisis  confronting  us. 
Not  unexpectedly,  the  police,  perennial 
whipping  boys  of  those  running  Interference 
for  demonstrators,  are  blamed  by  the  com- 
mission for  undue  severity  in  suppressing 
the  riot-prone,  retardate,  extremist-incited 
and  crlmlnally-incUned  elements  usually  dor- 
mant in  every  city. 

The  police  are  the  first  line  of  defense 
against  the  troglodytes  ever  waiting  to  mug 
pedestrians,  snatch  pocketbooks,  rape  nurses, 
toss  Molotov  cocktails,  overturn  cars,  smash 
windows  and  gtit  stores. 

The  commission  cries  tut-tut  because  the 
police  fired  volleys  to  suppress  snipers  and 
vandals;  as  if  they  were  supposed  to  tap  mob 
wrists  and  recite  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance 
while  the  town  burhed  down  around  their 
ears. 


So  now  the  police  are  advised  to  train  more 
diligently  and,  along  with  other  citizens,  un- 
derstand better  the  dimensions  cf  the  emer- 
gency and  the  nature  of  the  people  with 
whom  they  are  dealing.  It  is  because  the 
police  do  know  the  agitators  and  criminal 
elemente  with  which  they  are  dealing  that 
the  cities  have  suffered  no  more  than  they 
did. 

Illustrative  of  this  knowledge  was  the  drop 
in  the  MianU,  Florida,  crime  rate  by  60  per 
cent  In  Negro  districts  after  police  chief 
Walter  Headley  warned  that  "when  you  start 
looting;  we  start  shooting."  Both  colored  and 
white  businessmen  lauded  the  plummeting 
of  the  crime  rate. 

Evidence  of  the  type  of  people  with  whom 
the  police  are  dealing  in  the  decade  of  calum- 
niation they  have  endured,  charged  Inces- 
santly with  "police  brutality"  because  they 
refused  to  let  the  underworld  take  over. 
Further  evidence  in  many  cities  is  provided 
by  the  helmets  and  bulletproof  vests  police 
are  wearing,  and  the  protective  canopies  over 
the  drivers  of  fire  trucks. 

Again  the  commlBsion  trots  out  the  tired 
old  alibis  for  hoodlums;  that  they  are  frus- 
trated, have  poor  job  prospects,  are  culturally 
deprived  and  do  not  participate  In  govern- 
ment. But  what's  new  about  that?  Who  Isn't 
frustrated?  Haven't  the  untrained  and  un- 
willing always  had  poor  job  prospects?  And 
who  has  stopped  the  people  in  the  slums 
from  visiting  a  library,  attending  their  dis- 
trict political  club,  and  registering  and 
voting? 

All  of  a  sudden  after  years  of  peace  and 
quiet  the  slum  people  are  aflame:  denouncing 
Whltey,  making  outrageous  demands  upon 
city,  state  and  Federal  treasuries,  baiting 
public  officials.  Why?  Because  of  the  power 
of  suggestion  and  the  Incitement  by  trained 
agitators  with  a  vested  interest  in  grief  and 
despair. 

For  ten  vears  Martin  Luther  King  and  his 
band  of  pulplt-lesa  parsons  of  the  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference  (SCLC) 
have  roamed  the  country  obstructing  traffic, 
slandering  officialdom,  staging  demonstra- 
tions and  Inciting  to  riot  all  the  way  from 
Chicago  to  St.  Augustine.  These  have  been 
aided  and  abetted  by  the  Congress  of  Racial 
Equality,  the  Student  Non-Violent  (sic)  Co- 
ordinating Committee,  the  Deacons  for  De- 
fense and  Justice,  the  Black  Panthers  and  a 
horde  of  others  in  cities  across  the  land, 
panting  to  stir  strife. 

AS  if  there  were  not  enough  segregation  to 
fight,  the  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People  Initiated  and 
has  persisted  In  a  hare-brained  battle  against 
what  It  has  dubbed  de  facto  school  segrega- 
tion. This  has  successfully  kept  the  cities  In 
uproar:    fraying  the  nerves  and  trying  the 


patience  and  tolerance  of  otherwise  friendly 
or  indifferent  x.hites,  and  raising  the  expecta- 
tions of  poor  Negroes  led  by  psychotics. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  commission 
denies  that  there  la  or  has  been  any  con- 
spiracy behind  the  civil  riots,  when  rea- 
sonably observant  Americans  see  quite  the 
contrary.  It  Is  an  Insult  to  the  collective  In- 
telligence. 

The  leaders  of  the  civil  rights  organizations 
have  always  kept  close  liaison.  Recently  they 
have  been  meeting  secretly  with  reporters  ex- 
cluded, as  at  the  Black  Power  Conference  in 
Newark  while  the  surrounding  neighborhood 
smoked  from  vandalism  and  arson,  and  like- 
minded  people  from  Los  Angeles  to  Boston 
gathered  to  blame  white  people  for  every 
Negro  social  malady.  They  all  supported  the 
Conference  of  Federated  Organizations 
(COPO)   In  Mississippi's  travail. 

With  the  cooperation  of  Marxist  student 
groups  on  hundreds  of  campuses,  civil  rights 
leaders  aiid  spokesmen — both  extremist  and 
moderate,  have  carried  on  a  campaign  of  mis- 
information and  mlseducation.  One  week 
filthy-speech  playwright  Leroi  Jones  stages 
one  of  his  antl-whlte  plays  in  Intermediate 
School  201  in  Harlem  with  the  connivance  of 
the  school  authorities,  the  exclusion  of  all 
reporters  and  the  bankrolling  of  the  Ford 
Foundation;  and  the  next  week  he  attends  a 
three-day  symposium  on  social  revolution  at 
the  University  of  Oregon  In  Eugene. 

In  fine  fettle,  as  usual,  the  playwright  who 
is  out  on  bail  for  carrying  arms  during  the 
Newark  shambles  shouted  "we  will  govern 
Newark  or  no  one  will  govern  It."  He  observed 
that  the  only  alternative  to  violence  was  for 
the  authorities  to  yield  control  of  the  cities 
where  Negroes  formed  majorities.  Added  the 
leader  of  the  Black  Student  Union  ( BSU )  at 
Sm  Francisco  State  College,  Ben  Stewart: 
"The  best  thing  white  people  can  do  for  Ne- 
groes is  to  die." 

Meanwhile  In  Washington,  DC,  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.  conferred  with  H.  Rap  Brown 
(now  In  the  New  Orleans  jug)  and  Stokely 
Carmlchael  at  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the 
Redeemer,  after  Stokely  and  115  of  his  Stu- 
dent Non-Violent  Coordinating  Committee 
supporter  took  over  a  meeting  of  the  South- 
ern Christian  Leadership  Conference. 

Carmlchael  had  barged  Into  the  closed 
meeting,  vising  storm  trooper  tactics.  King 
capitulated  and  accepted  the  cooperation  of 
the  extremists  on  their  promise  to  be  non- 
violent In  the  coming  siege  of  Washington  In 
April.  As  usual,  the  press  was  barred.  What 
did  these  people  want  to  conceal? 

Blaming  the  white  people  for  our  racial 
trauma  is  a  cheap,  political  "out"  unworthy 
of  the  positions  the  commissioners  hold.  It  Is 
cruelly  misleading  the  public  to  imply  that 
by  some  legerdemain  nine-tenths  of  the  pop- 
ulation, here  or  anywhere  eUe,  can  be  brought 
to  relinquish  their  prejudices  against  one- 
tenth  where  multlraclallsm  obtains,  by  being 
threatened  vrtth  conflict  and  possible  geno- 
cide. If  this  course  Is  pursued,  the  blacks  will 
be  the  ones  to  suffer. 

The  best  we  can  hope  for  In  this  country  is 
a  large  measure  of  tolerance  and  cooperation 
between  our  diverse  peoples.  There  Is  nothing 
wrong  with  prejudice  and  discrimination  per 
se.  Without  them  we  would  be  devoid  of  Indi- 
vidual personality  and  the  ability  to  act  In 
new  situations. 

When  we  reach  the  point  in  America  that 
we  cannot  choose.  In  effect,  pre-Judge  the 
professions,  associations  and  neighbors  we 
prefer,  it  will  not  be  America  any  more.  Un- 
fortunately, there  are  ignorant  and  evil  peo- 
ple trying  to  destroy  America  as  we  have 
known  It. 

LUe  Schopenhauer's  {)orcuplnes,  we  Amer- 
icans will  have  to  learn  to  huddle  close 
enough  to  keep  warm  but  distant  enough  not 
to  prick  each  other.  Right  now  we  are  on  a 
collision  course,  and  we  had  better  all  hold 
up.  It  Is  a  time  for  firmness;  not  flabblness 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  IS  RIGHT  TO 
COUNSEL  PATIENCE  AND  PERSE- 
VERANCE IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
war  in  Vietnam  presents  a  difficult  and 
sometimes  discouraging  challenge.  A  de- 
termined foe  continues  his  aggression 
against  the  people  of  South  Vietnam.  He 
sends  men  and  materiel  through  neigh- 
boring countries,  across  international 
frontiers.  He  continues  his  murderous 
terror  attacks  against  medical  workers 
and  teachers,  against  government  offi- 
cials and  voters  alike.  He  seeks  to  break 
the  will  of  the  South  Vietnamese  and 
their  allies. 

All  men  of  good  will  hope  that  the 
aspirations  of  South  Vietnam's  people 
may  be  fulfilled,  that  they  will  continue 
to  progress  in  the  development  of  repre- 
sentative government,  and  that  peace 
will  come  swiftly.  But  a  just  iieace  will 
not  come  to  that  troubled  land  until  the 
enemy  learns  that  the  allies  will  perse- 
vere and  that  he  cannot  continue  to  pay 
the  high  price  of  his  aggression. 

It  has  sometimes  been  asserted  that 
the  administration  does  not  understand, 
or  has  been  less  than  candid,  about  the 
long  and  tough  struggle  which  lies  ahead 
on  the  path  of  honor  in  Vietnam.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
following  my  remarks,  a  series  of  quota- 
tions which  I  have  excerpted  from  state- 
ments made  by  President  Johnson  in 
recent  years  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
These  remarks  show  clearly  the  adminis- 
tration's profound  understanding  of  the 
difficulty  of  the  test  in  Vietnam,  of  the 
effort  and  courage  required  to  meet  it, 
and  of  our  firm  determination  to  perse- 
vere in  the  cause  of  a  just  peace. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

excerpts,    1965 

Johns  Hopkins,  April  7.  1965 
We  hope  that  peace  will  come  swiftly.  But 
that  is  in  the  hands  of  others  besides  our- 
selves. And  we  must  be  prepared  for  a  long 
continued  conflict.  It  will  require  patience 
as  well  as  bravery,  the  will  to  endure  as  well 
as  the  will  to  resist. 

"Tragedy,  Disappointment,  and  Progress"  in 
Vietnam,  April  7, 1965 
It  is  not  easy  to  eng.ige  in  a  struggle  whose 
beginning  is  obscure,  and  whose  end  Is  not 
in  sight.   Peace,  like  war.   requires  patience 
and  the  courage  to  go  on  despite  discourage- 
ment. 
President's  Neiis  Conference,  July  9,  1965 
We  expect  that  it  will  get  worse  before  It 
gets  better. 

excerpts,    1966 

State  of  the  Union,  January  12,  1966 
We  may  have  to  face  a  long,  hard  combat 
or  a  long  hard  conference,  or  both. 
Freedom   Foundation   Award.   February   23. 
1966 
If  the  aggressor  persists  In  Vietnam,  the 
struggle  may  well  be  long  .      .  The  contest 
in  Vietnam  is  confused  and  hard,  and  many 
of  Its  forms  are  new. 

Omaha,  June  30, 1966 
No  one  knows  how  long  It  will  take.  None 
can  tell  you  how  much  sacrifice  It  will  take. 
No  one  can  tell  you  how  costly  it  will  be. 
Alumni  council.  July  12,  1966 
However  long  It  takes,  I  want  the  Com- 
munists in  Hanoi  to  know  where  we  stand. 
We  are  fighting  a  war  of  determination.  It 
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may  laat  a  long  time.  But  we  must  keep  on 
\tntll  the  CommunUta  realize  the  price  of 
aggression  Is  too  high. 

Nary    League    luncheon.    Manche$ter.    N.H.. 
August  20.  1966 

I  wish  I  could  tell  you  today  the  end  Is 
In  sight  To  do  so  would  be  folly  ...  So  it 
may  be  one  month,  or  It  may  be  one  year, 
or  It  may  be  several  years. 

Vlncennes.  Ind  .  July  23.  1966 

We  are  wise  enough.  I  hope,  to  know 
that  more  fighting,  more  trouble,  and  more 
uncertainty  He  ahead  before  (Vietnam's) 
aspirations  are  fulfilled. 

Manila    summit.     Declaration    of    goals    of 
freedom.  October  25,  1966 

We  aball   continue   our  military  and   all 
other  efforts,  as  firmly  and  as  long  as  may  be 
necessary.  In  close  consultation  among  our- 
selves until  the  aggression  Is  ended. 
Kxccarrs,  isst 
State  of  the  Union,  January  10.  1967 

I  wish  I  could  report  to  you  that  the  con- 
flict Is  almost  over.  This  I  cannot  do.  We 
face  more  cost,  more  loss,  and  more  agony. 
For  the  end  is  not  yet.  I  cannot  promise  you 
that  It  will  come  this  year — or  come  next 
year  Our  adversary  still  believes.  I  think,  to- 
night, that  be  can  go  on  fighting  longer  than 
we  can.  andUonger  than  we  and  our  allies 
will  be  prepared  to  stand  up  and  resist. 

Guam  conference,  March  21,  1967 
I  think  we  have  a  difficult,  serious,  long 
drawn-out.  agonizing  problem  that  we  do 
not  yet  have  the  answer  for  ...  It  Is  going 
to  take  a  lot  of  extra  effort  and  a  good  deal 
more  time. 


COPPER  IMPASSE 


Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a 
matter  requiring  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  that  bears  on  the  pending  legis- 
lation— gold  cover  bill — that  we  are  dis- 
cussing here  today.  It  is  the  impasse  that 
has  apparently  been  reached  by  the 
President's  handling  of  the  copper 
situation. 

Now  the  administration  has  come  to 
us  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  imploring  our 
support  for  this  drastic  legislation  re- 
moving our  gold  reserve  requirements. 
They  say  something  like,  "We  are  asking 
you  to  do  this  for  the  good  of  the  coun- 
try. This  action  must  be  taken  or  chaos 
will  result  in  the  international  money 
markets." 

Mr  President.  I  have  said  to  these 
administration  spokesmen,  "If  the  sit- 
uation is  as  serious  as  you  describe  it — 
and  it  may  well  be — then  come  to  us  with 
some  definite  actions  that  show  you  are 
willing  to  set  your  own  house  in  order. 
Come  to  us  with  some  specific  spending 
cuts  that  are  ironclad  and  significant — 
not  seme  reduction  in  the  school  lunch 
progrim.  Come  to  us  demonstrating  a 
willingness  to  deal  with  the  gold  outflow 
being  caused  by  the  8-month-old  copper 
strike,  and  perhaps  then  we  can  work  out 
a  way  in  which  this  problem  can  be 
solved." 

But  that  is  not  the  case.  Mr.  President. 

Instead  cf  this  administration's  dem- 
onstrating that  they  are  really  serious 
about  solving  the  problem,  they  seem  to 
want  to  do  a  quick  patch  job  that  will 
last  until  after  the  November  elections. 
Look  at  what  happened  yesterday  to  the 
White  House-sponsored  copper  talks. 

Administration  spokesmen — Cabinet 
fflce.s.  mind  you — come  in  to  these  sup- 


posedly open.  free,  and  uncoerced  bar- 
gaining sessions,  and  they  propose  a 
wage  settlement  that  is  completely  out 
of  line  with  their  own  guidelines,  wage 
policies,  advice  from  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  or  anyone  else.  Any- 
one else,  that  is.  but  the  chief  negotiator 
of  the  Steelworkers  Union,  who  is  will- 
ing and  ready  to  sacrifice  copperworkers 
in  Arizona  and  other  Western  States  in 
order  to  enlarge  his  own  throttlehold  on 
the  basic  Industry,  and  thus  the  econ- 
omy,  of   this  Nation. 

EX)  we  find  the  President  urging  the 
Steelworkers  to  accept  the  contracts  al- 
ready agreed  upon  by  most  of  the  Phelps- 
Dodge  plants?  No. 

C>o  we  find  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
urging  the  unions  to  .Rive  up  their  insist- 
ence upon  companywide  bargaining 
and  common  expiration  dates — items 
which  are  already  under  a  cloud  by  ac- 
tions of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board?  No. 

Do  we  find  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
insisting  that  the  International  Long- 
shoremen's Association  lift  its  illegal 
secondary  boycott  of  copper  stocks  com- 
ing into  this  country  so  that  defense 
plants  that  have  already  been  shut  do'A-n 
may  start  producing  supplies  for  our 
troops  in  Vietnam  again?  No. 

Instead  of  any  of  these  actions  that 
might  demonstrate  courage  of  convic- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  administration, 
we  find: 

The  President  continues  to  sit  on  his 
hands  rather  than  invoke  the  emergency 
provisions  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

We  find  the  Commerce  Department 
continuing  the  freeze  of  copper  to  all  but 
defense  users. 

We  find  the  international  price  of  cop- 
per skyrocketing  and  the  administration 
continuing  to  allow  a  situation  to  exist 
that  requires  importation  of  copper  at 
these  inflated  prices,  thus  worsening  our 
balance-of-payments  problems.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  DominickI 
and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  I  Mr.  Carl- 
son 1  developed  this  problem  here  yester- 
day in  their  very  perceptive  remarks,  as 
has  the  senior  Senator  from  Colorado 
tMr.  AllottI  this  afternoon. 
~We  find  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  which  has  issued  a  complaint 
against  the  Steelworkers.  refusing  to  act 
on  a  petition  for  a  temporary  restraining 
order,  called  a  10-j  under  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  such  an  order,  designed  to 
permit  immediate  relief,  has  not  been  is- 
sued even  though  more  than  a  week  has 
gone  by.  In  previous  instances  when  com- 
plaints have  been  issued  against  com- 
panies a  similar  restrtUning  order  has 
been  issued  in  a  matter  of  hours. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  the  adminis- 
tration will  not  act  to  set  its  own  house 
in  order,  demonstrate  to  the  world  that  it 
has  the  ability  to  manage  is  own  affairs 
and  place  the  good  of  the  Nation  ahead 
of  its  own  political  well-being. 

I  am  shocked,  Mr.  President,  by  the 
callous  indifference  of  this  administra- 
tion and  the  imion  leaders  they  are  sup- 
porting to  the  very  real,  very  human, 
very  urgent  crisis  in  this  matter.  I  do  not 
overstate  the  case.  Mr.  President,  when  I 
say  that  people  are  starving  because  this 
administration  refuses  to  act. 

Let  me  cite  a  very  brief  example. 


I  have  placed  in  the  Record  from  time 
to  time  articles  dealing  with  the  serious 
situation  people — not  companies,  not 
unions,  not  Government  officials — but 
people,  are  faced  with  in  my  State. 

I  have  before  me  an  article,  which  I 
shall  ask  to  have  printed  in  the  Record. 
dealing  with  the  economic  situation  in 
Clifton,  a  small  mining  town  in  Arizona. 
Let  me  just  read  briefly: 

The  most  sensational  news  in  Clifton  last 
week  was  the  posting  of  a  hand-lettered  16 
by  20-Inch  notice  in  Reay's  Sanitary  Market 
It  read :  "We  regret  we  can  no  longer  charge 
groceries  to  our  customers.  We  have  run  short 
of  money  ..." 

And  here,  Mr.  President,  a  line  was 
drawn  through  the  word  "short"  and  re- 
placed by  the  word  "out. " 

We  have  run  out  of  money  with  which  to 
pay  our  suppliers,  so  now  we  must  require 
cash  for  all  purchases.  We  are  sorry. 

Mr.  President,  the  stoi-y  goes  on  to  say 
that  the  manager  of  the  store  was  ac- 
costed by  an  out-of-work  father,  plead- 
ing with  him  to  extend  more  credit.  The 
father  already  owes  $1,800.  The  man- 
ager says  there  is  no  more  credit  to  ex- 
tend. He  cannot  get  additional  credit 
from  his  wholesalers. 

Mr.  President,  the  father's  pitiable  plea 
must  be  heard  in  the  White  House.  The 
father  said  to  the  storekeeper:  "Don't 
you  know  you  are  taking  food  out  of  the 
mouths  of  my  children?" 

This  question  must  ring  in  the  ears  of 
those  Steelworker  Union  officials  who  do 
not  live  in  Arizona,  who  have  not  missed 
a  meal,  who  live  far  above  the  average 
living  standard. 

The  question  must  echo  through  the 
rooms  of  the  White  House  Executive 
suite. 

It  must  reverberate  in  the  ears  of 
those  who  have  repeatedly  rejected  good 
and  equitable  offers  that  would  put  the 
workers  back  on  the  job,  grabbing  in- 
stead for  that  last  ounce  of  power  that 
will  enable  them  to  squeeze  the  worker 
di-y  next  time. 

Mr.  President,  the  question  must  re- 
sound across  the  land:  "Don't  you  know 
you  are  taking  food  out  of  the  mouths 
of  my  children?" 

Mr.  President,  those  who  know  me 
will  know  that  I  am  not  given  to  ora- 
tory, or  passionate  speeches  here  on  the 
Senate  floor.  I  hope  they,  and  all  others 
here  can  judge  as  best  they  can  my  plea, 
and  the  depth  of  feeling  I  have  to  see 
^his  strike  settled. 

The  administration's  proposal  for  a 
Phelps-Dodge  settlement  of  approxi- 
mately 9  percent  is  absolutely  amazing 
in  view  of  the  warning  issued  by  the 
President's  Council  of  Economic  Advisors 
which  went  to  the  Congress  in  February 
of  this  year. 

The  Council  said  the  major  union 
wage  settlements  in  1967  averaged  5*2 
percent  and  that  several  prominent  set- 
tlements last  year  averaged  6  percent, 
adding: 

Some  unions  have  already  taken  this  fig- 
ure as  tU'.iT  target  to  meet  or  beat  In  negoti- 
ations during  1968. 

I  have  written  the  President.  I  have 
telegraphed  the  President,  I  have  been 
to  see  the  President.  Still  nothing  mov- 
ing us  toward  a  settlement  and  the  end 
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of  this  suffering  has  happened.  I  would 
to  God  that  I  knew  something  else  to 
do — I  would  do  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  to  which  I  have  referred,  an  edi- 
torial and  another  article,  all  from  the 
Arizona  Republic,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  well  as  a  letter  to  the  editor 
of  the  Washingtoi\  Daily  News  from 
Mr.  Joseph  M.  Gambate.<;e. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From   the  Arlzon.i   Republic,   Mar.  5.    1968 1 
Copper  Strike  Must  End 

The  nation-wide  capper  mine  strike  has 
long  since  passed  tiie  point  at  which  any  ne- 
gotiated pay  raises  c.\n  make  up  the  losses 
suffered  by  the  workers  It  also  appears  to 
have  passed  the  point  at  which  the  unions 
can  hope  for  i:idustrj--wlde  bargaining,  or 
even  company-wide  bargaining. 

The  workers  have  been  able  to  survive 
nearly  eight  months  Of  p.-yless  paydays  be- 
cause they  have  received  strike  benefits  from 
the  union,  because  in  many  cases  the  mines 
have  done  repair  work  and  explorailon  work 
that  put  some  money  into  the  camps,  and 
because  vacation  pay  and  bonuses  have  been 
paid  In  advance. 

But  the  workers  also  have  run  through 
their  savings,  gone  deeply  into  debt  for  homes 
and  groceries  (usually  borrowing  from  the 
mining  companies  to  do  sol  and  frequently 
have  had  to  seek  work  in  other  cities,  leaving 
their  families  behind  them.  If  they  should 
get  a  $1  an  hour  in  increased  pay  inme- 
dlately,  it  would  take  most  of  them  the  rest 
of  their  lives  to  make  up  the  incomes  they 
have  lost. 

The  union's  position  is  even  worse.  Having 
demanded  that  companies,  or  even  the  in- 
dustry as  a  whole,  put  all  workers  under  one 
contract,  they  found  no  support  for  their 
position  from  the  President's  Pact-Pinding 
Commission.  And  they  are  faced  with  NLRB 
suits  for  failure  to  bargain  in  good  faith. 

The  companies  may  have  been  hurt  least  of 
all.  That  final  judge  of  all  economic  values, 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  doesn't  show 
any  great  drop  in  the  price  of  copper  stocks. 
But  the  companies  have  seen  substantial  for- 
eign imports,  and  the  copper  strike  has  un- 
doubtedly brought  a  determined  effort  on  the 
part  of  manufacturers  to  use  substitute  ma- 
terials. Regaining  a  lost  market  is  never 
simple. 

Finally,  there  has  been  an  Impact  on  na- 
tional, state  and  local  governments  that  will 
be  felt  for  years  to  come.  The  national  gold 
reserves  have  been  reduced  to  pay  for  copper 
imports;  the  state  has  taken  a  substantial 
loss  on  taxes;  and  local  school  districts  are 
going  to  face  pinched  budgets. 

The  nation  has  enough  confrontations :  the 
Vietnam  war;  the  poverty  war;  the  race  issue. 
It  should  be  spared  a  final  Impasse  on  the 
issue  of  company-wide  or  industry-wide  con- 
tracts. We  hope  President  Johnson's  round- 
the-clock  bargaining  brings  an  agreement 
that  will  end  the  strike.  If  it  doesn't,  the 
President  will  have  no  choice  but  to  invoke 
the  Taft-Hartley  law  and  send  the  strikers 
back  to  work  pending  arbitration. 

No  More  Pood  on  Credit  FoctrsES  Strike's 

Cruelty — IV 

(By  DonDedera) 

CLiFTON-MORENci.^In  the  coarse  but  color- 
ful lingo  of  Black  River  cow-punchers,  these 
twin  copper  towns  in  eastern  Arizona  "are 
drawed'up  tlghter'n  gutted  snowbirds." 

No  communities  In  Arizona  have  been 
harder  hit  by  the  copper  strike.  Families  are 
dug  in  behind  barricades  of  debt.  Loved  ones 
are  divided  in  the  scramble  for  distant  work. 


Some   businesses   have   failed.   Others   obvi- 
ously, are  at  the  brink  of  bankruptcy. 

The  most  sensational  news  in  Clifton  last 
week  was  the  posting  of  a  hand-lettered  16- 
by-20-lnch  notice  in  Reay's  Sanitary  Market. 
It  read : 

"We  regret  we  can  no  longer  charge  groc- 
eries to  our  customers.  We  have  run  short 
of  money  with  which  to  pay  our  suppliers,  so 
now  we  must  require  cash  for  all  purchases. 
We  are  sorry." 

A  line  was  drawn  through  the  word  "short." 
In   its  place  was  written,  "out." 

Mo  Bell,  the  manager  of  the  store,  said  he 
never  In  his  life  and  15  years  running  a  store 
in  Clifton,  "ever  witnessed  such  an  extreme 
reaction  among  the  people  of  a  town.  It 
would  have  caused  less  comment  if  I  had 
set  off  a  bomb  in  the  middle  of  the  town." 
Old.  f.iithful.  employed  customers  couldn't 
understand  why  their  credit,  along  with  that 
of  the  strikers,  should  be  cut  off.  As  Bell 
walked  down  Clifton's  m?.in  street,  one  out- 
of-work  father  followed  him.  shouting: 

"You'll  get  your  money — every  penny  of  it! 
Dan't  you  know  you're  taking  food  out  of 
the  mouths  of  my  children?" 

That  gent,  said  Bell,  owes  the  market 
$1  800. 

The  Reay  store  is  one  of  several  run  by  a 
family  along  the  Upper  Gtla  and  its  tribu- 
taries. Prom  their  own  resources,  the  Reay 
brothers  extended  credit  from  the  first  day  of 
the  strike.  In  the  beginning,  they  were  meet- 
ing the  credit  competition  of  tlie  comp.iny 
store.  Toward  the  end.  they  were  squeezing 
the  last  measure  of  patience  from  their  sup- 
pliers, in  order  to  keep  Clifton  fed. 

"The  choice  finally  became  unavoidable." 
said  Bell.  "Either  go  to  an  all-cash  basis, 
treating  everybody  alike,  or  close  the  doors." 
Behind  Bell's  desk  at  the  front  of  the  mar- 
ket is  a  rack  of  600  account  books.  Each 
represents  a  customer.  Total  charges  of  $800 
per  book  are  not  uncommon.  The  open  ac- 
counts, said  Bell,  "represent  In  excess  of 
$100,000." 

This  is  three  or  four  times  the  inventory 
value  of  the  fully  stocked  store! 

If  the  credit  groceries  In  Clifton  are  be- 
deviled by  too  much  business,  there  are 
other  stores  blighted  by  a  lack  of  it.  No  de- 
tailed survey  Is  current,  but  nearly  evety 
locally-owned  buslne.ss  In  Clifton  has  re- 
trenched to  Mom-and-Pop  operation. 

The  once-bustling  Rletz  store,  dealing  in 
appliances  and  home  furnishings,  has  lost 
two-thirds  of  its  volume. 

How  a  stubborn  strike  affects  neutrals  Is 
demonstrated  in  the  year  of  misfortune  of 
Alfred  Rletz. 

"I  say  a  year,  because  there  was  six  months 
of  strike  talk  before  the  strike,"  said  Rletz. 
"For  the  furniture  business,  strike  talk  is  as 
bad  as  a  strike."  The  last  two  months  have 
been  rock  bottom.  A  three-piece  bedroom 
suite  was  the  biggest  Rletz  furniture  sale 
since  Christmas. 

Rietz  in  normal  times  hires  15  people.  He 
has  had  to  let  them  go.  He  lost  his  refrigera- 
tion specialist,  his  appliance  serviceman  and 
his  first-rate  carpetlayer.  In  demand  else- 
where, these  skilled  hands  fled  Clifton,  prob- 
ably for  gocd. 

•\Ve  had  gone  into  reserves  as  far  as  we 
dared,"  said  Rletz.  "It  wasn't  easy  to  lay  off 
people  who  were  the  heart  and  soul  of  the 
business." 

And  so  the  Rletzes.  who  had  no  chance  to 
vote  yes  or  no  in  the  strike,  who  have 
nourished  a  livelihood  for  nearly  40  years,  are 
back  to  sweeping  out  their  own  store,  and 
sharing  the  credit  crisis  of  the  town. 

As  the  strike  settled  in.  Morenci.  a  few 
miles  up  the  Coronado  Trail,  was  in  process 
of  moving  to  fresh  neighborhoods,  to  clear 
land  for  expansion  of  the  open  pit  mine.  A 
tastefully  designed,  modern  shopping  center 
opened  by  dark  fate  In  September.  Just  in 


lime  for  the  economic  crunch.  The  bright 
hopes  of  most  of  the  shops  and  service  estab- 
lishments clustered  around  the  spacious 
Phelps  Dodge  Mercantile  have  dimmed  with 
each  passing  month. 

A  federal  serva.it  of  unguarded  opinion, 
Morenci  Postmaster  Oscar  W.  Schahn  pities 
the  two  dozen  bu.'lnessmen  who  scarcely  got 
settled  before  the  mine,  and  Its  vital  pay- 
roll, was  shut  down. 

"This  strike."  said  Schahn.  "has  passed 
the  point  of  being  foolish.  It  Is  now  ridicu- 
lous. Soon  It  could  be  disastrous."  He  speaks 
with  the  fervor  of  a  civil  otficlal  who  believes 
It  is  folly  that  the  .'^ame  savings  bonds  which 
Morenci  was  buyli'-g  at  this  time  last  year, 
are  being  cashed  this  year  for  daily  needs. 

There  is  yet  another  example  in  the  CUf- 
ton-Morenci  story,  of  how  a  strike  can  de- 
press net  only  the  mining  towns,  but  com- 
munities some  distance  away  as  well. 

Safford.  at  casual  glance,  would  seem  un. 
related  to  Clifton.  40  miles  away.  Satford  is 
a  highway  city,  a  county  seat,  an  agricul- 
tural center. 

Perhaps  no  more  than  150  Safford  com- 
muters were  thrown  out  of  work  by  the 
strike.  But  they,  and  other  ranks  of  Job- 
hungry  miners,  descended  upon  the  Upper 
Gila  Valley.  They  combed  Safford,  Pima, 
Duncan.  Thatcher,  and  Fort  Thomas  for  work 
of  any  kind,  at  lowest  wages. 

Proven  workers,  they  won  the  jobs.  As  a 
consequence,  hosts  of  laborers  and  field 
hands  accustomed  to  ekemg  out  a  living 
along  U.S.  70  are  out  of  work,  out  of  food, 
and  out  of  luck. 

One  barometer  is  the  treasury  of  the  Cop- 
per Council,  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  Resi- 
dents of  the  three-county  council  area  are 
either  strapped  for  funds,  or  leery  of  the 
future.  They  are  not  giving  to  the  Boy  Scouts 
this  year.  Or  the  Heart  Fund.  Or  the  Salva- 
tion Army. 

Another  index  of  secondhand  job  displace- 
ment Is  the  relief  rolls  of  Joe  Wells,  director 
of  state  welfare  lor  Graham  County.  Wells" 
office  in  Safford  in  normal  times  suffices  with 
$1,500  a  month  in  emergency  rescue  funds. 

To  qualify  for  this  help,  an  unemployed 
person  has  to  go  look  for  a  Job.  and  fall  to 
find  one.  He  takes  an  official  questionnaire 
to  prospective  employers.  Because  the  strike 
flooded  the  Graham  County  labor  market 
with  skilled  workers,  the  laborers  are  return- 
ing forms  filled  out.  "No  work  until  May. 
Not  until  cotton  chopping  starts." 

"There  can  be  four,  six,  or  eight  children 
to  a  family  among  these  people."  said  Wells. 
"And  they  don't  own  mining  stock,  or  belong 
to  a  union." 

Wells'  emergency  rescue  budget  has  multi- 
plied tenfold,  from  $1,500  to  $15,000  per 
month,  and  even  this  is  not  enough  to  go 
around. 

Strike  Will  End  Too  Late  for  Some 
(By  Don  Dedera) 

Globe-Miami. — If  the  copper  strike  Is  set- 
tled today,  it  win  be  too  late  for  Vie  Berottl 
and  Bea  Karjola. 

"We've  decided  to  sell  out.  If  we  can,"  said 
Mrs.  Karjola.  "Six  years  of  blood,  sweat  and 
tears." 

One  thing,  she  said,  the  copper  strike  has 
proved.  "People  can't  eat  their  hobbles." 

The  sisters'  hobby  and  pet  shop  in  the 
defunct  kitchen  of  the  old  Dominion  Hotel 
in  Globe  was  prospering  last  summer  before 
the  strike.  Prom  a  cubbyhole  craft  shop  at 
home,  they  had  expanded  to  the  1 ,200-square- 
foot  store  downtown.  Starting  with  a  bowl  of 
gupples.  they  established  aquariums  of  tropi- 
cal flsh  In  300  Olobe-Mlaml  homes. 

They  studied  plastics,  ceramics,  and 
painting.  They  taught  themselves  the  refine- 
ments of  dozens  of  hobbles,  then  went  on 
television  to  Instruct  their  customers. 
Abruptly,  last  July,  the  strike  took  priority 
over  pottery,   hamsters  and  needlework. 
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The  sisters  have  tried  to  effect  a  noncha- 
lant air.  benttlng  a  shop  of  purpoeeless 
pa8t;me»  But  a  brave  front  U  not  easy,  sa.d 
NIrs.  Karjola.  when  you  have  borrowed  money 
on  your  house,  your  trailer,  your  truck  and 
your  car.  in  order  to  bolster  a  striKe-wreclted 

""•The'^reeplng  damage  of  the  strike  once 
again  forms  a  pattern  peculiar  to  Its  locale, 
^ong  the  main  stem  of  US.  60-70  through 
Globe  and  Miami.  Arizona  winter  visitors  are 
motoring  in  record  numbers.  For  Wurlst- 
related  endeavors,  trade  is  booming  The  big 
Copper  HlUs  Motel  Is  enjoying  Its  best  >ear 

^^Thls  success  Is  small  comfort  to  the  people 
who  had  to  abandon  their  store  selling  chil- 
dren's clothing  in  downtown  Globe.  Or  to  the 
dry  cleaners  which  boarded  up  Its  doors  in 

The  Rev.  George  Relnwelller.  pastor  of  the 
Holy  Angels  Church,  has  no  doubt  why  his 
Sunday  collections  have  fallen  from  $500  to 
960  The  kindergarten  planned  this  year  lor 
the  parochial  school  was  canceled   for   lack 

of  pvspns.  and  '»»•  '^*'°°^  '"*"  °°  '"***"*=**' 
enrollment  is  struggling  to  meet  Its  mortgage. 
Gila  County,  chronically  troubled  by  an 
inadequate  land  tax  base.  Is  caught  In  a 
bind  between  rt-clinlng  revenues  and  In- 
ceased  d-mand  for  services.  Case  In  point: 
Gila  Oene»irf  Hospital  Pact  one:  Dally  pres- 
sure mounts  on  the  hospital  to  extend  serv- 
ices  to  strikers  who  are  letting  their  hospital 
insurance  lapse  Pact  two:  The  hospital  s  in- 
come is  down  »25.000  since  the  strike. 

Miami  was  a  depressed  area  «>«/o«;«  ">f 
strike.  Prom  Its  bonanza  era  of  13.000. 
Mlaml-s  population  declined  to  7.000  In  the 
•50s  and  to  about  4.000  when  the  under- 
ground Miami  Copper  mine  petered  out. 

Even  the  most  fiercely  loyal  Slav,  Mexican 
and  Serb  has  to  admit  that  Miami  was  not 
ready  for  a  long  strike.  Past  labor  dispute 
and  economic  reverses  had  left  Miami  with 
a  monumental  challenge  for  urban  and  resi- 
dential renewal.  It  isnt  going  to  happen, 
this  year. 

Miami  schoolteachers  right  now  are  con- 
centrating on  preserving  the  human  resource. 
The  effort  's  not  entirely  successful.  Miami's 
big  closeknlt  families,  many  of  three-genera- 
tion residency,  are  showing  signs  of  stress. 
Too  many  fathers  have  been  gone  too  long, 
and  teachers  are  yearning  for  the  day  Miami's 
disciplinarians  may  come  back  home. 

The  Billy  Budd  of  Miami  Is  a  gentle  giant 
named  John  MUhalegko  He  owns  the  West- 
ern Auto  Store.  In  such  an  unlikely  role. 
Mlchalegko  embodies  much  cf  the  hopes  and 
fears  of  the  town. 

Prom  an  Impov wished  boyhood.  Mlchaleg- 
ko retains  sympathy  for  people  in  need.  With 
an  understocked,  undercapitalized  begin- 
ning. In  six  years  he  developed  his  Western 
Auto  franchise  into  a  worthwhile  store  for 
Miami,  and  a  decent  living  for  himself. 
Came  the  strike. 

If  Mlchalegko  had  choosen  to  be  hard- 
hearted, he  could  have  given  a  convincing 
excuse.  During  the  previous,  three-week, 
wildcat  Christmas  Mine  strike,  he  had  car- 
ried open  accounts  for  the  striking  miners. 
When  the  strike  Wiis  settled.  Mlchalegko  was 
left  with  93,900  in  bad  debts.  As  a  last  resort, 
be  turned  the  accounts  receivable  over  to 
a  PhoenU  coll«:tlon  agency  At  last  tally, 
the  agency  had  collected  380.  to  b«  split 
50-50. 

•Still  and  all,  I  dont  have  It  In  me  to  be 
hearUess."  said  Mlchalegko.  •The  people  are 
hurting.  I  dont  know  how  some  of  them 
are  making  It. 

"None  of  us  will  know  what  the  full  pic- 
ture wUl  be.  until  Its  over.  Will  people  be 
able  to  meet  double  payments?  If  they  are 
pushed  too  hard.  I'm  worried  they  may  b« 
driven  to  personal  bankruptcy." 

Worried  though  he  Is.  burnt  by  a  recent 
strike.  Mlchalegko  has  himself  gone  Into 
debt  In  order  to  extend  credit  to  a  limit  of 
925  to  his  400  customers  on  open  accounts. 
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Against  unknown  odds.  John  Mlchalegko  Is 
betUng  on  the  better  side  of  human  nature. 

(Prom  the  Washington    (DC  )    Dally  News. 
Mar.  13.  1968) 
P«o  3ec«ET  LABoa  Ballot 
(By  Joe  Oambatase) 
I  read   with   Interest   your   editorial   com- 
ments on  February  30  with  respect  to  secret 
ballot    ratification    of    contract   offers. 

We  at  the  Chamber  think  that  democracy 
could  be  brought  back  to  labor  relations  in 
a  much  more  substantial  way  If  Its  chief 
benefit,  the  secret  ballot,  were  more  fre- 
quently used,  J  ,.     »>. 

We  think  the  secret  ballot  should  be  the 
only  tool  permitted  unions  In  seeking  to 
organize  employes.  A  majority  vote  Is  the 
best  test  of  the  right  to  represent  the  work- 
ers but  the  NLRB  sanctions  card  checks  as 
a  means  to  gain  bargaining  rights. 

We  think  workers,  such  as  those  In  the 
copper  Industry,  who  have  been  on  strike  al- 
most eight  months,  should  have  the  right 
to  decide  by  secret  ballot  whether  they  want 
to  extend  their  strike  any  longer. 

A  secret  ballot  election  held  every  30  days 
during  a  strike  would  be  helpful,  because  a 
little  more  democracy  In  labor  relations 
would  be  a  good  tonic  for  an  alUng 
beast. 

I  hope  these  thoughu  will  suggest  further 
editorial  comment. 


COMMTTTEE  MEETINO  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION  TOMORROW 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
unanimous-consent  request  has  been 
cleared  by  both  sides.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Subcommittee  on  Hous- 
ing of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee be  permitted  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  tomorrow,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  we  will  come  In 
at  11  o'clock. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ELIMINATION  OP  RESERVE 
REQUIREMENTS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H  R.  14743 »  to  eliminate  the 
reserve  requirements  for  Federal  Reserve 
notes  and  for  U.S.  notes  and  Treasury 
notes  of  1890. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  make  some  brief  comments  on 
the  business  at  hand  before  the  Senate 
today,  which  I  truly  hope  will  be  acted 
upon  decisively  tomorrow.  In  accordance 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Bankin;;  and  Currency.  I  think 
that  we  are  facing  a  critical  situation.  If 
the  Senate  cannot  respond  to  the  crisis 
we  are  facing  today,  then  I  think  it  will 
be  derelict  in  its  duty. 

I  should  like  to  read  a  news  release 
just  off  the  ticker  this  afternoon: 

London — The  gold  rush  and  the  attack 
on  the  US  dollar  worsened  today  on  Eu- 
rope's bullion  markets.  A  record  $19.3  mil- 
lion was  bought  on  the  Parts  market  in  less 
than  an  hour  and  London  and  Zurtch  deal- 
ers reported  an  avalanche  of  buying  orders. 

Speculators  were  gambling  on  a  break  in 
the  official  parity  price  of  935  per  ounce  de- 
spite pledges  by  the  Unlt?d  States  and  Its 
Interna  Uonal  gold  pool  partners"  to  hold  the 

line. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Zurtch  gold  dealers  said  turnover  might 
be  30  times  that  of  a  normal  day. 

Mr.  President,  the  eyes  of  the  world 
are  foctised  upon  the  United  States  of 


America  today,  to  see  whether  we  will 
renege  on  our  pledge,  to  see  whether 
the  longstanding  understanding  we  have 
had  with  respect  to  International  money 
markets  will  be  adhered  to  and  supported 
by  the  United  SUtes  and  whether,  faced 
with  this  critical  situation,  we  are  going 
to  do  those  necessary  things  that  require 
legislation. 

First  of  all,  immediately,  to  remove 
the  gold  cover. 

I  advocated  that  before  500  bankers 
of  the  Reserve  City  Bankers  Association 
at  Boca  Raton  at  Its  annual  meeting  in 
the  spring  of  last  year.  I  felt  then  that 
we  should  do  It  at  that  time  when  it 
would  strengthen  the  dollar,  and  do  it 
at  a  time  net  of  crisis,  when  we  could  do 
It  in  an  atmosphere  of  calm  reflection 
and  have  adequate  time  for  debate  and  a 
full  understanding  of  what  we  were  do- 
ing, and  thus  see  the  necessity  for  taking 
corrective  action  before  we  reached  the 
kind  of  crisis  we  face  today. 

However,  we  did  not  see  fit  to  act  at 
that  time.  No  activity  was  underway 
Thus,  we  face  a  crisis  today. 

I  feel  also  that  we  must  do  several 
other  things.  To  remove  the  gold  cover 
would  simply  not  solve  the  problem.  It 
is  a  band-aid  approach  to  a  problem 
which  requires  major  surgery. 

The  eyes  of  the  world  are  focused  on 
the  United  States,  to  see  whether  we  are 
going  to  start  taking  the  advice  we  have 
been  giving  the  rest  of  the  world  for  the 
past  25  years;  namely,  to  have  a  sound 
fiscal  and  monetary  policy  to  come 
close  to  balancing  budgets,  not  to  over- 
commit  ourselves  abroad  or  at  home,  and 
to  see  that  we  maintain  a  sound  mone- 
tai-y  system. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  that  in  order  to 
do  those  things  we  must  have  a  tax  in- 
crease. I  respectfully  find  myself  in  dis- 
agreement with  my  senior  colleague,  the 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee. I.  too,  would  like  to  hold  off  on 
such  action,  if  it  were  at  all  possible,  but 
I  feel  that  the  critical  situation  today 
Indicates  that  the  world  looks  upon  a  tax 
Increase  as  a  symbol,  a  symbol  as  to 
whether  the  United  Stotes  of  America  is 
going  to  start  to  pay  its  bills,  whether  it 
Is  going  to  pay  for  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
and  whether  it  is  going  to  start  to  pay  for 
the  social  programs  it  has  enacted  into 
law  here  at  home. 

I  think,  here,  that  I  And  myself  in 
total  agreement  with  the  distinguisheci 
.  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  ProxmireI. 
I  think  that  we  must  cut  expenses.  I 
think  the  administration  will  be  derelict 
In  its  duty  if  it  can  only  ask  for  a  tax 
Increase  and  then  continue  to  spend  as 
usual,  as  if  nothing  Is  happening  in  its 
budgetaiT  program. 

I  do  not  like  to  cut  back  on  programs 
any  more  than  anyone  else,  because 
money  cut  back  will  affect  the  people  in 
my  Stete  of  Dlinols.  But  those  people,  as 
well  as  all  the  American  people,  will 
recognize  that  we  cannot  keep  doing 
business  as  usual  when  we  have  a  war 
abroad,  as  well  as  a  war  right  here  at 
home. 

I  think  that  if  we  did  enact  a  tax  in- 
crease, and  If  the  administration  came  in 
and  fought  for  a  $6  billion  budget  cut  in 
fiscal  1969,  and  worked  with  the  Senate 
to  find  the  least  desirable  projects  which 
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could  be  delayed  or  taken  out  of  this 
year's  budget,  the  soundness  of  the  dollar 
would  be  reaffirmed  and,  overnight,  the 
confidence  of  the  world  would  be  restored 
in  the  U.S.  Congress,  in  the  administra- 
tion, pnd  in  the  people  of  this  country. 
It  will  mean  that  we  will  have  faced 
up  to  doing  what  everyone  knows  we 
have  to  do. 

We  cannot  keep  running  a  $30  billion 
to  $40  billion  potential  deficit,  as  we 
might  well  end  up  with  if  we  do  not  en- 
act a  tax  increase  and  reduce  expenses. 
If  we  have  another  supplementary  re- 
quest for  the  war  in  Vietnam,  we  cannot 
possibly  have  a  sound  dollar,  and  we  will 
not  be  able  to  stop  the  drain  on  our  gold, 
if  we  do  not  adopt  some  of  these  things 
which  are  necessary. 

I  therefore  urge  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  to  move  with  dispatch  to  do  those 
things  which  are  absolutely  necessary,  to 
take  swift  action  to  remove  the  gold 
cover,  then  to  move  Into  the  area  of  re- 
duction of  expenses,  and  then  to  effect  a 
tax  increase,  In  order  to  prove  that  we 
are  a  responsible  people. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 
Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  concur  fully  with 
what  the  Senator  has  just  said.  I  should 
like  to  ask  him  a  question  about  the 
technique  of  his  operation. 

Can  we  remove  the  gold  support  on 
the  notes  issued  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  and  then  wait  to  see  what  we 
will  do  about  cutting  spending  and  the 
imposition  of  taxes? 

Mr.  PERCY.  It  will  take  discipline.  I 
know  that  there  Is  an  inclination  to  feel 
that  we  should  do  It  as  a  package. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Those  are  my  views. 
Mr.  PERCY.  I  think,  as  a  practical 
matter,  that  we  have  to  start  swjting 
immediately.  In  order  to  stem  the  run 
on  gold.  We  have  to  see  that  we  will 
iiave  a  program,  as  step  one,  and  then 
we  can  move  swifUy  Into  step  two.  and 
then  step  three.  That  leadership  must 
come  from  the  administration  In  this 
area.  They  are  doing  two  of  the  three 
steps,  but  I  do  not  believe  the  frugal 
budget  that  was  put  in  was  a  frugal 
budget.  I  think  there  are  things  which 
can  be  taken  out. 

My  distinguished  colleague  on  the 
House  Republican  side  presented  his 
thoughts  for  a  $6.5  billion  cut  In  the 
fiscal  1969  budget  and  restored  $2.5  bil- 
lion of  that  back  to  spending  in  the 
urban  areas.  So  that  it  can  be  done;  it 
will  have  bipartisan  support;  but  I 
would  be  vei7  concerned  if  we  waited  to 
put  that  into  the  total  debate,  because 
it  may  take  weeks,  and  I  do  not  think 
we  now  have  the  time. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
cur fully  in  what  the  Senator  has  said; 
but.  In  my  judgment,  I  want  to  reserve 
for  myself  a  defensive  measure  so  that 
I  win  be  able  to  compel  the  administra- 
tion to  cut  expenses  and  procure  the  Im- 
position of  the  surtax,  by  delay  in  releas- 
ing the  25  percent  of  the  gold  support. 

What  the  Senator  has  said  is  in  com- 
plete conformity  with  my  views,  but  I 


am  unwilling  to  release  the  whole  25  per- 
cent of  the  gold  support  on  Federal  Re- 
serve notes  and  then  take  my  chances  on 
what  the  administration  will  do  In  cut- 
ting expenses  and  pressing  for  the  sur- 
tax. I  know  they  want  the  surtax,  but  I 
am  not  so  sure  they  want  to  cut  expenses. 
Mr.  PERCY.  I  certainly  would  assume, 
and  know,  that  my  distinguished  col- 
league would  have  greater  Influence  with 
the  administration  than  would  the  junior 
Senator  from  Illinois,  in  the  minority 
party;  but  I  certainly  will  join  with  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  in  any  bipartisan 
effort  to  Impress  on  the  administration 
our  desire  to  work  with  them  to  reduce 
expenses  and  increase  taxes,  to  prove  to 
the  world  that  we  are  a  sound  people, 
that  we  recognize  our  responsibilities, 
and  that  we  are  going  to  have  a  sound 
currency — not  by  being  bolstered  and 
supported  by  our  friends — which  is  a 
humiliating  experience  for  this  the  great- 
est country  on  earth — but  by  our  own 
actions  here  at  home.  I  will  cooperate  in 
every  way  I  can. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  now  to  make  a 
few  more  remarks  on  this  matter. 

The  situation  in  which  the  Senate 
finds  itself  with  regard  to  the  pending 
legislation  is  not  a  particularly  happy 
one.  I  think  we  all  like  to  approach  con- 
sideration of  a  bill  with  the  feeling  we 
have  some  options  in  the  situation — that 
we  have  at  least  some  alternatives  in  the 
courses  of  action  that  are  open  to  us. 
Regrettably,  in  this  matter  v/e  have  no 
realistic  options. 

The  debate  on  the  bill  has  made 
abundantly  clear  that  removal  of  the 
25-percent  gold  backing  from  our  Fed- 
eral Reserve  notes  represents  no  real  so- 
lution to  the  problem  of  maintaining  the 
strength  of  the  dollar.  My  views  on  the 
matter  are  set  out  at  length  in  the  mi- 
nority views  of  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  the  bin.  I  was  proud  to  join 
with  the  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  (Mr.  Bennett]  and  my  able 
colleague  on  the  committee,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Brooke  1  in  ex- 
pressing my  concern  for  the  policies  and 
practices  that  have  lead  us  to  this  serious 
situation.  I  should  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Ben-nettI  for 
the  magnificent  contribution  to  the  de- 
bate which  he  made  yesterday  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  be  the  last  one 
to  say  that  this  legislation  will  solve  the 
serious  problems  facing  the  dollar  and 
the  International  monetary  system.  But 
at  the  same  time  I  think  we  all  have  to 
recognize  that  failure  to  pass  the  bill 
could  very  well  precipitate  a  serious 
crisis  of  confidence. 

Had  we  moved  earlier  to  remove  the 
gold  cover,  we  might  have  preserved  some 
flexibility.  We  might  have  some  options. 
As  it  is,  we  do  not  have  the  initiative  in 
the  situation.  I  feel  as  frustrated  as  any- 
one that  the  scope  of  the  impact  of  our 
action  will  be  a  small  and  temporary  one. 
But  I  do  hope  that  we  will  make  the  most 
of  what  can  be  done.  In  my  judgment, 
we  should  remove  the  gold  backing  com- 
pletely   and    unconditionally,    and    we 


should  not  delay.  I  state  this  most  strong- 
ly, although  I  have  sympathy  for  the 
bpirit  with  which  amendments  liave  been 
offered. 

For  the  news  of  today  and  the  past 
week  makes  crystal  clear  that  grave 
doubts  exists  overseas  about  the  willing- 
ness of  the  United  States  to  continue  its 
policy  of  selling  gold  on  demand  at  $35 
an  ounce.  Many  central  bankers  and  pri- 
vate speculators  bel'.eve,  wrongly  I  feel, 
that  a  change  in  U.S.  gold  policy  is  in 
the  offing.  Tlie  evidence  iits  in  tiie  strong 
current  demand  for  gold  on  the  European 
markets. 

If  we  fail  to  pass  this  bill,  we  will  in 
effect  be  telling  the  world  that  the  United 
States  may,  after  all.  renege  on  its  com- 
mitment to  maintain  the  dollar  "good  as 
gold."  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believes 
that  the  United  States  snoulri  stnd  its 
last  bar  of  gold  overseas.  I  think,  if  we 
take  fundamental  action  now  tn  exercise 
fiscal  and  monetary  responsibility  at 
hom.e.  that  will  not  be  necessary.  The 
facts  are  that  the  U.S.  economy — not 
gold — stands  behind  the  dollar.  And  it  is 
the  lack  of  confidence  in  our  ability  to 
prudently  manage  our  fiscal  affairs  here 
at  home  that  lies  at  the  heart  of  the 
present  crisis. 

But  at  this  point  in  time — v;ith  gold 
fever  mounting  around  tlic  world — I 
simply  do  not  believe  we  can  afford  to 
add  substance  to  the  rumors  that  this 
country  might  raise  the  price  of  gold, 
embargo  gold  sales,  or  otherwise  uni- 
laterally change  the  basis  of  the  present 
world  monetary  system. 

I  certainly  will  acknowledge  the  pres- 
ent world  monetary  system  is  not  sacred. 
It  obviously  is  in  need  of  strengthening. 
But  this  should  only  be  done  in  coopera- 
tion with  other  leading  powers.  Any  uni- 
lateral approach  could  well  lead  to  inter- 
national financial  chaos. 

Several  actions  should  clearly  accom- 
pany the  removal  of  the  gold  cover.  First, 
we  should  reassure  our  foreign  creditors 
that  this  country  can  control  infiation 
through  the  exercise  of  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary discipline. 

Second,  we  should  use  all  of  our  in- 
fluence to  initiate  international  discus- 
sions on  basic  reform  of  the  international 
monetary  system  that  will  make  these 
recurring  crises  a  thing  of  the  past. 

I  laelieve  that  European  central  bank- 
ers will  cooperate  in  this  effort.  We  are 
all  in  the  same  boat,  and  they  know  it. 
They  are  already  showing  their  willing- 
ness to  cooperate  in  preserving  the  pres- 
ent system.  We  should  let  them  know  by 
our  actions  that  this  country  will  go  on 
playing  by  the  established  rules  of  the 
game.  But  at  the  same  time,  I  want  this 
country  to  make  it  clear  that  the  inter- 
ests of  the  entire  free  world  require  some 
basic  changes  in  the  system. 

Many  ideas  exist  on  how  this  might  be 
done.  Certainly,  the  first  step  should  be 
the  creation  of  special  drawing  rights 
by  the  IMP  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  Additional  actions  will  probably 
be  required,  but  this  represents  an  im- 
portant— and  basic — first  step  In  the 
right  direction. 

I  would  be  against  the  pending  bill  If 
I  thought  for  a  moment  that  It  would 
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cause  us  to  delay  Imposing  needed  basic 
remedies  I  earnestly  hope  that  it  will 
not  have  that  effect.  Events  of  recent 
weeks  have  made  too  clear  the  need  for 
fundamental  action  and  the  conse- 
quences of  failure  to  act  in  a  responsible 
way 

Mr,  President,  we  must  not  fall  our 
obligations  in  world  monetary  affairs  by 
failing  to  take  this  step  But  more  im- 
portantly, we  must  not  fail  in  our  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  world  monetary  sys- 
tem and  to  the  stability  of  the  world 
economy  to  follow  through  with  mean- 
ingful actions  directed  at  the  heart  of 
the  matter.  We  must  bring  our  domestic 
budget  into  responsible  balance.  We 
must  take  meaningful,  long-range  steps 
to  redress  our  balance-of-payments 
deficit  and  we  must  accelerate  progress 
toward  world  monetary  reforms.  The 
most  urgent  of  these,  as  an  immediate 
matter,  is  the  first:  the  budget.  For  un- 
less we  demonstrate  to  the  world  that 
the  United  States  can  and  will  discipline 
itself  and  restore  order  to  its  fiscal  af- 
fairs, we  will  have  accomplished  very 
httle  todax.  In  the  way  of  temporarily 
restoring  confidence  in  the  dollar. 

A  basic  decision  by  the  administration 
and  the  Congress  to  reduce  the  fiscal  1969 
budget  by  $6  billion  or  more  and  to  in- 
crease corporate  and  personal  income 
taxes  would  psychologically  do  more  to 
restore  confidence  of  the  world  in  the 
Integrity,  determination,  and  respecta- 
bility of  the  American  people  than  any 
other  action  we  can  take  outside  of  hon- 
orably ending  the  war  in  Vietnam.  We 
would  not  have  to  worry  about  the  gold 
cover.  We  would  have  a  sound  dollar  lie- 
cause  we  would  be  a  sounder  people  and 
country. 

ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
10  AM.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  today, 
it  stand  in  adjournment  until  10  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


appropriation.  H  R.  15399.  Senator  Morse 
would  have  voted  in  favor  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  I  Mr.  MonroneyI.  As  noted  in 
the  Record.  Senator  Morse  was  neces- 
sarily absent  from  the  Senate  at  the 
time  of  that  vote 


VOTES  ON  THURSDAY  AND  FRIDAY 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  it  is  the 
best  judgment  of  the  leadership  that 
there  will  be  votes  on  Thursday  and  Fri- 
day, and  I  would  urge  all  Senators  to 
guide  themselves  accordingly. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  10  A.M. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  "at  5 
o  clock  and  34  minutes  p  m. '  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Thursday. 
March  14.  1968.  at  10  am. 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR  MUNDT 
TOMORROW  MORNING 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  fol- 
lowing the  prayer  and  the  disposition  of 
the  reading  of  the  Journal.  Senator 
MuNDT  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  1 
hour. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


POSITION  OF  SENATOR  MOr.SE  ON 
MONRONEY  AMENDMENT  TO  UR- 
GENT SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRI- 
ATION BILL.  H.R.  15399 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  (Mr.  MoRrEl.  I  an- 
nounce that  on  Monday  last,  during  the 
consideration  of  the  urgent  supplemental 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  13.  1968: 

U  3.  Pati:nt  Office 

George  C.  Roemlng.  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
Examiner  in  Chief.  C  S.  Patent  Offlce.  vice 
Malcolm  F  Bailey,  resigned 

U.S.    ATTORNEY 

Wilbur  H.  DlUahunty.  of  Arkansas,  to  be 
US.  attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Arkansas  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Robert 

D.  Smith.  Jr..  resigned. 

Postmasters 
The  following-named  persons  to  be  post- 
masters : 

CONNECTICUT 

William  L.  Keller.  Bridgeport.  Conn..  In 
place  of  R.  P    Neary,  retired. 

Alfred  C.  Dion.  Putnam.  Conn.,  In  place 
of  P.  X.  Vadnais.  reUred. 

IDAHO 

Ned  P   Glbler.  Kooskla.  Idaho,  In  place  of 

E.  T.  Gllroy.  retired. 

ILLINOIS 

Don  H.  Plsher.  Dongola.  111..  !n  place  of 
L.  H.  Karraker.  retired. 

Eugene  Wallace.  Galatla.  111..  In  place  of 
W.  W    Bird,  transferred. 

Oreetha  .■\.  Peterson.  New  Bedford.  111.,  in 
place  of  T    A.  Lalhrop.  retired. 

Joanne  P  Stevens.  New  Haven.  111..  In  place 
of  Kate  Wilson,  retired. 

Florence  T.  Lally.  Sublette.  111.,  In  place  of 
A.  A.  Lauer.  retired. 

Pred  N.  Young.  Texico,  111..  In  place  of  F.  S. 
Woodrome.  retired. 

John  T  Alekslck.  Zelgler.  111..  In  place  of 
G.   E.   Perrlne.    retired. 

INDIANA 

Wilbur  D.  Hall.  Orleans.  Ind..  In  place  of 
J.  P.  Limp,  retired. 

lOWA 

Hugo  N.  KUburg.  SpragueviUe.  Iowa.  In 
place  of  Margaret  Sullivan,  retired. 

KAN3A8 

Harold  W  Tacha.  Jennings.  Kans..  In  place 
of  A.  H.  Beers,  retired. 


MAssACHusrrrs 
John  C.  Hancock,  Uncoln.  Mass.,  In  place 
of  R.  I.  Morey.  transferred. 

MINNESOTA 

Elsie  M  Sorensen,  Freeborn,  Minn.,  in  place 
of  R.  B.  Miller.  Sr..  retired. 

MISSOURI 

J.  Wallace  Calton.  Grovesprlng.  Mo..  In 
place  of  A.  E.  Hlghtower.  retired. 

NEBRASKA 

Ivan  J.  Andersen.  Marquette.  Nebr..  In 
place  of  O.  T.  Carlson,  retired. 

NEVADA 

George  H.  Smith,  Zephyr  Cove,  Nev..  In 
place  of  N.  C.  Ollmore.  resigned. 

NEW    MEXICO 

Lou  E.  Prult.  Silver  City,  N.  Mex..  In  place 
of  W.  D.  Reams,  resigned. 

NEW     YORK 

Louis  Belkln.  Bellmore.  N.Y.,  In  place  of 
W.  A.  Clukles.  reUred 

Thomas  J.  Smith.  Wllllston  Park.  N.T..  In 
place  of  E.  P.  Luc.  retired. 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

John  E.  Morton.  Altamahaw,  N.C.,  In  place 
of  A.  S  Crumpton,  retired. 

Richard  H.  Kissell.  Jr..  Blscoe.  N.C..  In  place 
of  R.   L.   Long,   removed. 

Joseph  A.  Allen.  Gastonla,  N.C..  in  place  of 
W.  M.  Parrls.  retired. 

Michael  C.  Whalen.  Icard,  N.C.,  in  place  of 
J.  L.  Whalen.  deceased. 

John  D.  Erwln.  PlnevlUe,  N.C.,  in  place  of 
L  E.  Ardrey.  retired. 

Janice  B.  Hobbs.  Tyner,  N.C.,  In  place  of 
N.  L  Prlvott.  retired. 

Juanlta  J.  Hicks.  VUas.  N.C.,  in  place  of 
R.  R.  Dugger.  retired. 

NORTH    DAKOTA 

Marlowe  I.  Berg,  Hope,  N.  Dak..  In  place  of 
D.  C.  Hawley.  removed. 

OHIO 

Kenneth  E.  Darling.  Attica,  Ohio,  In  place 
of  I.  U.  Smeltz.  deceased. 

Reynold  J.  Sentlerl.  Gallon,  Ohio,  In  place 
Of  L.  B.  Secrest.  retired. 

Thomas  J.  Willis.  Hamden,  Ohio,  in  place 
of  P  M.  Gerty.  retired. 

Joseph  D.  Conner,  Jewett,  Ohio,  In  place  of 
O  B.  Stahl.  retired. 

Alfred  P  Heidemann.  Nevada.  Ohio.  In 
place  of  L.  M.  Keller,  deceased. 

Dwayne  L.  Mathlas.  PhllUpsburg.  Ohio,  in 
place  of  L.  C.  Hoke,  retired. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Helen  M.  Klmmel.  Lavelle,  Pa.,  In  place  of 
E.  E.  Snyder,  retired. 

PUERTO    RICO 

Candldo  P.  Mollnarl.  Quebradlllas,  P.R.,  ui 
place  of  P.  P  Hernandez,  retired. 

Trinidad  T  Melendez.  Santa  Isabel,  PR.,  In 
place  of  H.  P  de  Berrloa.  retired. 
*      Prank  O.  Auger.  Vega  Alta.  PR.,  in  place 
of  Josefa  Alvarez,  retired. 

SOUTH    CAROLINA 

Paul  P.  Robinson,  Lancaster.  S.C..  In  place 
of  R.  H.  Billings,  retired. 

SOUTH    DAKOTA 

George  B.  May.  Aberdeen.  S.  Dak.,  in  place 
of  Edwin  Stromwall,  deceased. 

John  P.  Ripple.  LestervlUe,  S.  Dak..  In  place 
of  R.  G.  Duple,  retired. 

TENNESSEE 

James  M.  Russell.  Colllervllle.  Tenn..  In 
place  of  T.  H.  Rutledge.  transferred. 

TEXAS 

Daniel  T.  Bailey.  Jr..  Longvlew.  Texas,  in 
place  of  Guy  Wetzel,  retired. 
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The  "Forward  America"  Program  of  the 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 


HON.  JOHN  G.  TOWER 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  March  13,  196S 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
past  month  we  have  read  a  great  deal 
about  the  Federal  Government's  concern 
over  the  crisis  in  the  cities.  But  we  should 
not  overlook  the  equal  concern  of  busi- 
ness and  industi-y  over  our  urban  prob- 
lems. 

As  the  ranking  Republican  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Affairs,  I  can  report  that  the  sub- 
committee's current  activities  reflect  an 
equal  degree  of  concern  in  this  area  also. 

On  February  22,  Allan  Shivers,  former 
Governor  of  my  State  of  Texas  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States,  called  the  domestic  urban 
challenge  today  "no  less  serious  than  the 
great  international  challenges  we  faced 
in  World  Wars  I  and  II. " 

Mr.  Shivers  made  this  statement  while 
introducing  the  national  chamber's  "For- 
ward America"  program  in  Washington, 
DC.  Under  this  approach,  businessmen 
are  encouraged  and  assisted  to  seek  solu- 
tions to  urban  problems  by  working  with 
other  community  groups,  all  of  whose  re- 
sources and  support  are  needed  for  suc- 
cess This  organizational  approach  was 
developed  and  tested  by  the  chamber 
over  a  period  of  8  years  and  reportedly 
has  achieved  considerable  success  in  a 
number  of  communities. 

Because  I  consider  Mr.  Shivers'  speech 
and  the  Forward  America  approach  both 
significant  and  representative  of  busi- 
ness and  industry's  concern  with  the  ur- 
ban crisis,  I  recommend  them  to  my  col- 
leagues and  ask  unanimous  consent  that' 
they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Forward  America 

( Remarks  of  Allan  Shivers,  president.  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  at 
press  luncheon.  Washington.  D.C..  Febru- 
ary 22.  1968) 

In  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
National  Chamber  and  the  entire  National 
Chamber  federation.  I  welcome  you  to  this 
important  luncheon. 

We  are  happy  to  have  with  us  representa- 
tives of  major  national  organizations  that 
represent  Important  segments  of  every  com- 
munity in  the  land.  By  accepting  this  invita- 
tion these  organizations  symbolize  what  the 
National  Chamber's  Porvi-ard  America  effort 
is  all  about. 

These  times  are  trying  times.  Our  nation 
is  faced  with  domestic  problems  that  seem  to 
defy  solution.  Our  cities,  regardless  of  size, 
are  challenged  by  complex  problems— educa- 
tion, employment,  civil  unrest,  housing- 
problems  ranging  from  poverty  to  pollution. 
No  thinking  citizen  can  help  but  be 
alarmed  by  these  problems. 

Every  responsible  organization  and  group 
realizes  that.  In  seeking  solutions,  they  have 
common  concerns  and  interests. 


Our  challenge— now— is  to  move  beyond 
common  concern  to  concerted  action. 

Our  domestic  challenge  today  is  no  less 
serious  than  the  great  InternHtional  chal- 
lenges we  faced  In  World  Wars  I  and  II.  The 
dedication  and  the  spirit  that  arose  in  every 
commulntv  to  meet  those  challenges  are 
needed  today.  Tliese  times  demand  nothing 
less  than  an  all-out  dedication  and  commit- 
ment to  work  together. 

Through  Forward  America,  the  National 
Chamber  hopes  businessmen  and  business 
organiziitlons  throughout  the  country  can 
extend  the  hand  of  help  and  cooperation  on 
community  problems,  and — most  impor- 
tant— can  do  eo  with  other  groups  making 
up  communities. 

This  Is  why  it  is  so  important — and  we  are 
so  pleased— that  the  great  organizations  rep- 
resented here  today  are  with  us.  This  •mix" 
of  organizations  reflects  the  kind  of  coopera- 
tive action  needed  in  every  community,  and 
the  kind  being  encouraged  by  Forward  Amer- 
ica. 

Forward  America  is  a  realistic  effort.  For- 
ward America  makes  no  promises  except  to 
offer  a  mechanism  for  mobilizing  community 
resources,  including  business  leadership  and 
know-how.  Forward  America  does  not  de- 
prive organizations  of  their  independence. 
Obviously,  the  National  Chamber  and  the 
organizations  represented  here  tuday  have 
their  own  views  on  many  issues  facing  the 
nation.  Forward  America  does  not  presup- 
pose that  we  must  all  see  c>e-to-eye  on  all 
questions  in  order  to  work  together  on  com- 
munity problems  that  mutually  affect  us  all. 
Forward  America  is  not  another  program 
to  be  over-laid  on  communities  already  con- 
fused by  the  maze  of  programs  already  ex- 
isting. Forward  America  is  a  process — a  way 
of  bringing  people  and  existing  programs 
together  to  encourage  coordination  and 
cooperation. 

Forward  America  is  not  new.  Tills  nation 
has  been  dedicated  throughout  its  history 
to  the  concept  of  grassroots  action  and 
to  the  need  of  working  together  to  achieve 
mutual  goals.  Through  the  past  eight  years, 
the  National  Chamber  has  been  experiment- 
ing with  various  approaches  that  can  offer 
communities  in  this  modern  age  an  orga- 
nizational framework  that  can  return  more 
decision-making  to  more  people.  Our  cities 
have  long  ago  outgrown  the  New  England 
town  meeting.  But,  the  need  for  broad- 
based  citizenship  action  is  greater  today 
than  ever  before.  Forward  America  suggests 
ways  by  which  this  can  be  obtained.  It  is 
a  process  that  has  been  tried  in  a  number 
of  American  communities,  large  and  small. 
It  is  not  a  panacea.  But,  it  can  produce  the 
kind  of  citizenship  comnUtment  that  can 
work   amazing   results   in   communities. 

We  offer  the  Forward  America  concept  to 
cities  and  towns  everywhere  in  the  nation. 
We  believe  that  this  effort  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  others  such  as  the  Urban  Coalition, 
which  are  also  seeking  to  bring  people  to- 
gether for  more  coordinated  and  effective 
action.  We  hope  that  all  the  organizations 
here  today  and  many  others  can  inform  their 
meml)ershlps  about  Forward  America,  and 
can  work  with  businessmen  and  business 
organizations  to  organize  the  kind  of  action 
Forward  America  offers. 

As  for  the  National  Chamber,  it  will  ded- 
icate its  resources  to  help  in  any  way  it 
can  any  community  desirous  of  organizing 
its  people  so  as  to  mobilize  the  resources 
needed  to  meet  its  problems. 

We  should  emphasize  that  Forward  Amer- 
ica Is  but  one  of  a  number  of  efforts  the 
National  Chamber  is  making  to  approach 
our  urban  crisis. 


I  would  now  like  to  present  Mr.  Arch  N. 
Booth,  Executive  Vice  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Chamber,  who  will  summarize  the  Na- 
tional Chamber's  over-all  approach  and 
place  the  Forward  America  effort  m 
per.>;pectlve. 


FoRW.\RD  America:  A  Process  for  Mobilizing 

Total  Community  Resources 
(By  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
Statts.  Washington.  DC.) 
introduction 
Today.   In  this   most  advanced   nation   in 
the  world,  most  of  us  In  all  walks  of  life  are 
concerned  about  the  future  of  our  commu- 
nities   We  are  disturbed  by   problems   that 
seem    to    defy    solutions     Many    of    us    are 
frustrated  by  the  lack  of  opportunity  to  play 
an  effective  role  In  shaping  the  community 
In  which  we  live  and  work. 

Despite  our  democratic  traditions  and 
abundance,  we  have  had  trouble  finding  ways 
to  mobilize  our  community's  resources:  to 
achieve  the  coordinated  effort  that  conrunu- 
nity  progress  demands. 

In  the  meantime,  our  community  prob- 
lems Intensify. 

This  Is  a  central  problem  of  our  times:  the 
need  to  find  and  establish  practical  ways  for 
all  of  us  to  work  together  for  the  common 
good  of  our  communities  and.  in  turn,  the 
nation. 

The  need  is  clear. 
The  question  is  How? 

Forward  America :  A  process  for  Mobilizing 
Total  Community  Resources,  suggests  ways 
by  which  this  can  be  done.  And  It  identifies 
the  important  role  American  business  and 
chambers  of  commerce  can  play  In  the  effort. 
This  document  defines  a  concept  as  well  as 
a  process.  It  reflects  the  actual  experiences  of 
cities,  large  and  small,  where  in  recent  years 
this  concept  and  process  have  contributed  to 
progress. 

Forward  America  Is  not  a  panacea.  It  offers 
no  pat  solutions  to  problems.  Nor  does  It 
answer  all  questions  on  how  the  process  of 
coordinating  people  and  resources  in  any 
given  community  can  be  achieved.  But  It  does 
offer  the  basic  concepts  needed  for  commu- 
nity action  and  the  essential,  practical  in- 
gredients needed  to  mobilize  community  re- 
sources  to  meet   common   objectives. 

This  booklet  provides  only  a  general  de- 
scription of  Forward  America.  The  National 
Chamber  will  provide  additional  aids  in  the 
months  ahead  to  complement  this  booklet. 
These  will  help  interested  communities  un- 
derstand their  problems  better.  These  aids 
will  also  help  communities  get  the  process 
dlscu.ssed  in  this  booklet  organized  and  into 
motion.  The  National  Chamber's  field  staff 
win  stand  ready  to  help. 

The  foundation  upon  which  Forward 
America  stands  is  the  fact  that  today's  prob- 
lems require  sound  analysis  and  judgment 
for  solutions:  the  conviction  that  solving 
community  problems  requires  the  coordi- 
nated effort  of  all  interested  persons  and 
groups;  the  recognition  that  people  are  seek- 
ing more  satisfying  opportunities  to  in- 
volve themselves  in  community  affairs:  the 
realization  by  business  and  professional  peo- 
ple local  chambers  of  commerce  and  associa- 
tions that  they  can  and  must  play  a  broader 
role  in  their  community. 

Forward  America  builds  upon  this  founda- 
tion to  offer, a  way  by  which  you  can  join 
together  wiflT^thers  to  secure  a  better  fu- 
ture for  yiburself  and  vour  community. 

i         /  Arch  N.  Booth. 

forward  AMERICA:     WHAT   IT   IS 

Every  community  in  the  United  States  can 
be  a  better  community.  Every  community 
has  unmet  needs.  New  resources  are  Impor- 
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tant  to  meet  these  needs,  but  Just  as  lmp)or- 
taiil  IS  a  means  of  arriving  at  sound  declskoiu 
to  apply  resources  effectively. 

Conununlties  are  composed  of  people  and 
groups  of  different  persuasions.  Interests  and 
desires  The  problem  comes  In  relating  their 
differing  objectives  to  the  welfare  of  the 
community  as  a  whole. 

More  people  today  are  concerned  about 
more  community  matters  than  ever  before. 
More  people  today  are  Joining  groups  that 
Involve  themselves  In  community  affairs. 
Ironically,  however,  there  has  been  no  com- 
parable growth  In  the  opportunity  for  In- 
volvement that  Is  saUsfylng  to  people  In 
most  places,  there  is  no  common  forum  for 
different  groups  to  discuss  problems  together. 
There  Is  no  common  access  to  the  expert 
knowledge  needed  to  explore  problems  ob- 
jectively. There  Is  no  common  precedure  to 
develop  consensus  and  make  decisions  on 
many  matters  of  great  public  concern.  There 
are  only  limited  opportunities  for  people 
and  groups  to  pull  together. 

Fragmentation  characterizes  modem 
America — fragmentation  In  government 
among  local,  state,  and  federal  activities; 
fragmentation  among  groups  of  differing 
ethnic,  racial  and  religious  backgrounds; 
fragmenutlon  within  these  groups  them- 
selves; fragjnentatlon  among  Interest  groups, 
such  as  business.  laix)r  and  civic  organiza- 
tions. 

Fragmentation  leads  to  communication 
gaps  among  groups,  to  uncoordinated  efforts, 
to  lack  of  cooperation,  to  mistrust  and  suspi- 
cion. 

Diverse  interests  and  view*  are  a  normal 
and  welcomed  part  of  American  life.  But. 
the  falltire  of  diverse  interests  to  work  to- 
gether on  matters  of  concern  to  the  whole 
community  results  In  a  splintering  of  effort 
that  Is  a  serious  obstacle  to  attacking  com- 
munity problems. 

No  one  group  In  a  community  recognizes 
or  fully  understands  all  the  problems  facing 
that  community,  such  as  schools,  sewage  dis- 
posal, housing,  race  relations  and  Industrial 
and  downtown  development — to  suggest  only 
a  few.  No  group  h«a  the  expertise  to  analyze 
all  problems  and  suggest  all  solutions.  No 
one  group — not  the  affluent  or  the  poor,  the 
privileged  or  the  disadvantaged,  government 
or  voluntary  organizations,  business  or  la- 
bor— can  muster  the  consensus  needed  to 
mobilize  all  the  resources  for  solving  major 
problems. 

Today's  problenu  are  complex  and  Inter- 
connected. Solution*  require  the  ccjrdlna- 
tlon  of  resources.  Solutions  require  effort 
mounted  on  a  broad  fr-nt  to  see  a  commu- 
nity's problems  In  relation  to  one  another  so 
that  they  can  be  analyzed  properly,  so  that 
agreement  on  priorities  can  be  obtained. 
This  calls  for  a  concerted  effort  In  every 
community  to  bring  people  and  groups  to- 
gether for  discussion  of  community  goals  and 
of  problems  standing  in  the  way  of  these 
goals,  for  analysis  of  problems,  and  for  con- 
sensus  on   priorities   and   solutions. 

Forward  America  suggests  how  the  people 
of  a  community  can  organize  for  action.  It 
Is  a  voluntary  effort  to  encourage  and  help 
develop  working  relationships  among 
groups — government,  economic,  religious, 
cultural,  labor,  civil  rights,  neighborhood, 
civic  and  others — to  mobilize  community 
resources. 

This  la  not  a  governmental  mechanism, 
although  Its  success  requires  participation 
and  cooperation  of  government.  It  Is  not  a 
funding  mechanism,  although  part  of  Its 
fxmctlon  will  be  to  explore  ways  to  pay  for 
problem  solutions.  It  Is  a  process,  a  way  of 
getting  things  done:  a  way  to  help  overcome 
the  effects  of  fragmentation  In  our  urban 
society:  a  way  to  get  action  to  lessen  many 
problems  in  our  communities. 

Forward  America  brings  together  people 
and  groups  in  a  community  to  (1)  identify 
mutual  objectives;  (2)  name  problems  block- 
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Ing  achievement  of  such  objectives;  (3)  ex- 
amine available  alternaUves  for  solving  those 
problems;  (4)  establish  priorities;  and  (5) 
take  action. 

Chambers  of  commerce  are  logical  chan- 
nels to  Inuoduce  Forward  America  Into  com- 
munities. They  have  a  tradition  of  leadership 
in  community  and  state  affairs.  Normally, 
they  are  the  basic  organization  through 
which  businessmen  work  toward  community 
goals.  Since  business  resources  are  crucial 
to  community  success,  the  Involvement  of 
local  chaml>ers  of  commerce  Is  an  Impor- 
tant aspect  of  the  program. 

One  reason  most  chambers  hold  key  posi- 
tions is  that  they  have  professional  staffs. 
These  staffs  can  coordinate  business  effort. 
They  can  provide  continuity  and  expertise 
to  the  conmiunlty  work  of  business  and  pro- 
fessional people.  Chambers  of  commerce  can 
be  especially  helpful  in  developing  and 
strengthening  liaisons  with  other  groups  that 
are  also  staffed  and  working  on  community 
problems.  In  many  states  and  communities, 
cbamljers  already  perform  these  functions. 

Where  chambers  are  not  doing  so,  business 
and  professional  people  need  to  reappraise 
the  basic  role  of  their  chamber  in  the  com- 
munity. The  day  when  local  chambers  can 
limit  their  activities  to  promotion  or  strictly 
to  economic  issues  Is  past.  The  times  denumd 
broad  business  involvement  in  community 
affairs  through  modem  chambers  of  com- 
merce, orgaiuzed  and  staffed  to  lead  and 
support  such  Involvement. 

Mobilizing  total  community  resources  in 
the  way  suggested  by  this  booklet  calls  for 
determination  and  effort.  But  the  Job  is  being 
done.  Many  cities  are  proving  this  to  be  an 
approach  that  works. 

How  does  Forward  America  differ  from 
other  approaches  being  suggested  to  com- 
bine the  efforts  of  groups  to  fight  urban  prob- 
lems? 

First,  It  encourages  participation  of  all 
responsible  groups  and  citizens  in  a  com- 
munity. It  does  not  limit  participation  to 
select  groups  or  Individuals. 

Second,  It  recognizes  the  benefits  people 
gain  by  involving  themselves  in  urban  efforts 
through  organizations  that  represent  their 
interests.  For  example,  business  and  profes- 
sional men  benefit  by  channeling  their  ef- 
forts through  chambers  of  conunerce.  trade 
or  professional  organizations.  Similarly,  labor 
can  work  through  Its  organizations,  civil 
rights  groups  through  theirs,  and  so  on. 

Third,  it  does  not  create  a  new  superstruc- 
ture in  any  community,  or  add  another  so- 
called  "program."  It  is  a  process  through 
which  existing  groups  can  work  together  for 
common  community  goals  while  retaining 
their  own  identities  and  protecting  their 
own  Interests. 

Fourth,  it  encourages  action  on  a  broad 
range  of  problems  facing  communities.  It 
discourages  piecemeal  approaches  to  a  few 
problems  only.  It  guides  the  community  in 
determining  Its  own  major  problems,  instead 
of  adopting  "urgent  needs"  with  accompany- 
ing "crash"  solutions  that  have  l>een  trans- 
planted from  other  cities.  It  emphasizes  the 
value  of  tackling  problems  on  a  local  pri- 
ority basis  alter  careful  study. 

Fifth,  Forward  America  has  only  a  local 
vc^ce.  It  has  no  national  policy-making 
counterpart.  There  can  be.  therefore,  no  con- 
fusion caused  by  conflicting  local  and  Na- 
tional policy  objectives  or  declarations.  Yet, 
local  groups  participating  in  the  process  con- 
tinue their  alliance  with  their  counterpart 
national  organizations.  While  so  doing,  they 
all  have  full  opportunity  to  contribute  to 
the  betterment  of  their  own  community. 
roKWAio  ambuca:  how  rr  Wouu 
Who  should  begin  the  Forward  America 
effort  in  a  community? 

Obvious  choices  are  the  people  already 
known  for  InltlaUng  Ideas  and  convincing 
others.  They  are  the  Influential  leaders  who 
regularly  give  of  their  time,  resources  and 
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ability  for  the  progress  of  the  area.  The  head 
of  the  chamber  of  conunerce,  for  example,  is 
a  likely  person  to  form  an  Initial  group  or 
business  and  professional  people,  labor  lead- 
ers, civil  rights  leaders,  women's  club  officers, 
government  officials  and  other  such  people  to 
discuss  the  Forward  America  concept  and 
process. 

These  leaders  will  see  significant  advan- 
tages for  them  In  the  approach.  It  c.in  pos- 
sibly save  them  time,  effort  and  money  by 
coordinating  the  efforts  they  ordinarily 
would  make  as  separate  citizens  each  con- 
tributing to  separate  community  goals.  Each 
leader  will  be  able  to  fit  himself  Into  the 
process  in  his  most  logical  role — concen- 
trating on  the  things  he  does  best  and  likes 
best. 

The  advantages  to  all  of  the  responsible 
groups  these  leaders  represent  are  also  quite 
clear.     The     coordinated     approach     brings 
groups  together  to  promote  the  best  Interests 
of   the  area.   No   group   Is  left  out.   All  an 
participate  to  the  extent  they  want. 
Defining  the  community 
At   this   early   stage   it  Is   Important   that 
leaders    define    the   "community"    In   which 
the  Forward  America  effort  will  operate.   A 
'community"   is   an   area   whose   occupants 
share  mutual  concerns,  but  this  area  m.<.y 
be  a  neighborhood,  a  municipality,  a  metro- 
politan  complex   or   a    region   comprising   a 
number  of  municipalities  or  counties. 

The  way  "conununity"  Is  defined  will  de- 
termine the  kinds  of  problems  that  c^n  be 
attacked  by  the  process  described  in  this 
booklet.  The  more  comprehensive  the  are.i, 
the  more  comprehensive  can  be  the  objec- 
tives of  the  effort.  For  example,  a  small 
suburb  in  a  metropolitan  area  that  defines 
Itself  as  a  "community"  may  well  be  able  to 
develop  a  unified  architectural  plan  for  Its 
business  district,  but  It  may  be  powerlers  to 
control  air  pollution  if  that  problem's  roots 
go  beyond  the  suburb. 

Thus,  a  key  decision  In  Fortcard  America 
is  how  comprehensive  are  Its  objectives.  If 
the  aim  Is  a  true  total  approach,  the  Initia- 
tors may  want  to  consider  discussing  the 
process  with  leaders  of  other  adjoining  com- 
munities making  up  the  total  area. 
Identifying  leaders 
Identifying  people  to  be  prime  movers  in 
Forward  America  should  be  done  with  care 
The  presumption  that  all  people  of  centrnl 
Importance  In  a  community  are  generally 
known  Is  false.  Many  go  unrecognized  by 
most  people  and  others  prefer  not  to  have 
their  names  thrust  before  the  public.  But 
leaders  of  Influence  are  essential  to  the  suc- 
cess of  any  action.  Their  Interest  and  sup- 
jKirt — their  Involvement — should  be  assured 
before  proceeding. 

Normally,  the  search  for  leaders  will  go 
unpubliclzed.  Until  a  sizable  number  of 
them  Is  convinced  that  the  time  is  right 
for  Forward  American,  no  purpose  is  served 
by  publicity. 

Determining  what  is  needed  to  organize  total 
community  participation 
When  there  is  general  agreement  among 
enough  leaders  to  initiate  the  process  they 
may  want  to  assume  the  Job  of  serving  as 
an  executive  or  steering  group  to  guide  op- 
erations They  will  then  want  to  obtain  the 
supporting  services  that  will  be  needed.  The 
board  of  directors  of  a  chamber  of  com- 
merce is  in  a  position  to  offer  these  services. 
A  chamber  of  commerce  In  most  communi- 
ties is  an  organizational  leader  and  It  has 
staff  and  other  resources  to  undergird  the 
Job  of  mobilizing  community  resources.  Fur- 
ther, Its  members  have  the  prestige,  knowl- 
edge, the  communications  opportunities  and 
the  leadership  to  give  continuing  life  to  an 
area  program  such  as  Forward  America. 

At  the  same  time,  the  executive  group  will 
want  to  obtain  a  comprehensive  statement 
of  papulation,  economic  and  social  trends 
and    projections   for   the   community.   This 
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statement  can  later  give  all  participants  an 
opportunity  to  see  where  the  community  is 
headed:  to  forecast  what  may  happen  if  no 
areawide  action  Is  taken,  and  to  decide 
whether  or  not  they  like  that  probable  course 
of  events. 

Tlie  executive  group  will  most  probably 
need  to  Invite  others  to  develop  the  data 
l^r  the  trends  and  projections  statement. 
Government  statisticians,  business  market- 
ing spjeciallsts,  educators,  librarians,  utility 
olficials  are  the  kinds  of  people  who  have 
background  for  such  an  assignment. 

In  addition,  the  leaders  beading  up  For- 
ward America  should  participate  In  a  pre- 
liminary series  of  discussion  meetings  (usu- 
ally three,  at  least)  on  community  affairs 
and  on  the  concept  and  process  of  mobiliz- 
ing community  resources.  Such  meetings  can 
give  the  executive  group  the  fundamentals 
necessary  for  them  to  Identify  the  kinds  of 
persons  and  groups  who  should  be  involved, 
the  organizational  structure  needed  to  make 
the  process  work,  and  to  map  plans  and 
time  schedules. 

Involving  people 
Once  the  initiators  agree  on  general  di- 
rection and  method,  they  can  put  the  Idea 
of  Forward  America  before  the  leaders  of  all 
responsible  organizations  in  the  city  not  yet 
Included,  and  before  the  citizens  as  a  whole.' 
All  organizations  that  represent  interests  of 
people  in  the  area  have  a  logical  role.  All 
citizens  should  have  an  opportunity  to  par- 
tlclp:ite.  Getting  word  to  them  will  require 
substantial  communication  efforts. 

Several  methods  can  be  used  to  gain  this 
participation,  none  of  which  are  exclusive  of 
the  others.  Personal  contacts  by  members 
of  the  executive  group  can  be  most  impor- 
tant. Forums  or  congresses  attended  by  the 
heads  of  all  organizations  or  the  public  at 
large  offer  another  avenue.  In  large  cities, 
such  public  meetings  can  be  held  on  a 
"neighborhood"  basis.  Still  other  methods 
are  sustained  TV,  radio  and  newspaper  cam- 
paigns, or  direct  malUngs,  including  opinion 
polls  and  questionnaires.  Methods  which  in- 
clude direct  personal  contact  are  the  most 
satisfying  and  effective. 

Identifying  goals  and  problems 
In  this  Initial  contact  with  community- 
wide  group  leaders  or  the  public  at  large,  the 
basic  Ideas  for  mobilizing  community  re- 
sources can  be  presented  and  discussed.  The 
trends  and  projections  for  the  community 
can  t>e  reviewed,  as  can  the  advantages  of 
getting  together  to  help  meet  the  cliallenges 
these  trends  and  projections  may  mean.  Most 
Important,  broad  community  goals  and  ob- 
jectives can  be  defined  and  given  priorities. 
Some  of  the  critical  obstacles  that  stand  in 
their  way  can  Jje  identified.  Thus,  people  are 
given  a  chance  to  be  involved  at  the  outset 
in  some  of  the  Icey  decisions  and  Issues  affect- 
ing their  community. 
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studying  problems 

Once  the  goals  of  a  community  have  been 
defined  and  given  priorities;  once  some  of 
the  problems  in  the  way  of  these  goals  have 
Ijeen  Identified,  the  next  step  is  to  study  these 
problems  and  find  ways  to  solve  them. 

In  every  city  there  is  a  reservoir  of  Infor- 
mation on  local  problems.  Research  reports, 
planning  studies  and  statements  of  fact  and 
opinion  by  experts  are  frequently  at  hand  but 
seldom  have  been  vrtdely  considered  or  im- 
plemented. These  kinds  of  Information  can 
be  gathered  by  small  committees  of  ex- 
perts and  other  people  assigned  to  study 
specific  problems.  Many  of  the  people  who 
can  coiBtrtbute  to  these  study  committees 
can  be  recrtUted  through  the  various  com- 


munications media  discussed  above,  includ- 
ing the  forum  or  congress  for  leaders  or  for 
the  public  at  large. 

In  addition  to  defining  problems,  these 
same  committees  can  suggest  ways  to  over- 
come them.  In  some  cases,  feasible  solutions 
may  not  be  known,  and  the  committees  will 
want  to  recommend  more  research,  poesibly 
by  outside  experts.  Ample  time  should  be 
allowed  for  the  committees  to  make  these 
studies.  Quick  answers  should  be  discouraged. 
With  a  number  of  such  study  committees 
at  work,  the  extent  of,  and  available  solutions 
for,  many  problems  can  be  determined.  In- 
volving leaders  and  members  of  many  groups 
In  these  studies  assures  a  comprehensive  per- 
spective on  a  problem  and  helps  the  com- 
munity understand  how  one  problem  may  be 
related  to  others  and  may  affect  the  area  in 
several  ways.  This,  in  turn,  helps  identify  the 
resources  needed  to  solve  the  problems.  It 
also  Identifies  the  people,  groups  and  agen- 
cies that  can  provide  the  resources. 

Substantial  publicity  to  the  work  of  these 
committees  will  help  generate  awareness  and 
public  understanding  and  support. 
Developing  priorities 
Another  kind  of  Job  needed  in  the  Forward 
America  process  Is  sifting  the  reports  and 
recommendations  of  study  committees — and 
selecting  the  problems  and  solutions  that 
should  receive  priority  attention.  ThU  Job 
is  best  done  in  two  steps. 

First,  some  initial  sorting  must  be  made. 
Extremely  good  Judgment  is  needed  to  do 
this  properly. 

Here  is  where  the  executive  group  or  an- 
other group  of  top  leaders  of  the  area  can 
make  a  key  contribution.  People  who  are  ac- 
customed to  viewing  the  community  as  a 
whole  and  In  perspective  should  be  assigned 
the  Job  of  suggesting  priorities.  Key  com- 
munity leaders  should  have  this  responsibil- 
ity. But,  in  no  case  should  they  presume  to 
speak  for  all  groups.  Their  conclusions  should 
not  be  final. 

This  is  why  a  second  step  Is  needed.  Pre- 
liminary suggestions  for  priorities  can  be  put 
before  another  forum  of  organization  leaders 
or  the  public  at  large  to  get  a  Judgment  on 
priorities  and  on  alternate  approaches  to 
solutions.  Before  this  second  forum  convenes, 
the  suggestions  for  priorities  should  be 
placed  before  the  entire  community  with 
sufficient  Ume  for  review  and  basic  under- 
standing. This  can  be  done  through  the  news 
media  and  special  publications. 

Assigning  responsibility  for  action 
The  forum  decisions  point  the  way  to  the 
next  step:  Action.  Some  action  will  logically 
be  goverrunental;  other  action  will  be  private, 
frequently  through  voluntary  organizations. 
Customarily,  the  executive  group  will  re- 
quest the  most  appropriate  unit  of  govern- 
ment or  the  moet  appropriate  voluntary  or- 
ganization to  assume  responsibility  for  ac- 
tion. Unless  an  action  is  pinpointed  for 
which  there  is  no  capable  organization  to 
assume  responsibility,  the  executive  group  of 
Forward  America  should  refrain  from  becom- 
ing an  action  group  Itself,  or  from  creating 
new  action  groups  in  the  community.  A  car- 
dinal feature  of  the  process  Is  that  It  does  not 
create  a  new  "layer"  of  control  or  organiza- 
tion. It  upgrades  group  action  by  bringing  all 
Interests  together  to  work  cooperatively  but 
Independently.  Organizations  concerned  with 
community  problems  not  included  among 
the  highest  priority  needs  are  encouraged  to 
continue  their  efforts,  hopefully  In  a  new  and 
more  favorable  environment  of  public  aware- 
ness. 
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responsible  groups  will  continue  to  have  a 
part  as  the  future  of  the  area  is  charted. 
Forward  America  is  a  continuing  process. 
Community  conditions  change.  Problems 
change.  Priorities  will  change.  Forward 
America,  not  being  a  project,  does  not  start 
and  end.  When  one  priority  Is  successfully 
achieved,  the  next  is  tackled  or  a  new  priority 
is  selected  as  a  result  of  clianglng  circum- 
stances. When  leaders  retire  or  resign  from 
the  effort,  they  are  replf.ced  by  people  of 
equal  competence  and  stature.  This  Is  why 
the  process  places  emphasis  on  the  involve- 
ment of  organizations.  Organlz-ations  provide 
the  continuity  necessary  for  tlie  process  to 
stay  alive  from  year  to  year. 

Throughout  this   pamphlet,   there  is  em- 
phasis on  the  role  of  groups  and  group  lead- 
ers   In    the   Forward   America    process.   This 
approach  reflects  the  recognition  that  Amer- 
icans tend  to  express  their  views  and  seek 
important  goals  through  the  voluntary  asso- 
ciations  they    make — In   churches,    business 
and  professional  organizations,  labor  unions, 
civil  rights  groups,  civic,  fraternal,  neighbor- 
hood, and  social  organizations.  But  organiza- 
tions are  people  and  the  process  is  designed 
to  serve  not  organizations  per  se,  but  people. 
Thus,  the  decisions  reached  and  the  recom- 
mendations proposed  under  Forward  America 
must  reflect  the  desires  and  goals  of  people 
and  must  flow  from  their  Involvement  In  the 
process.  A  well-run  process  will  be  open  to 
the   widest   range   of    people — whether   they 
participate    as    group    representatives    or    as 
individuals — and   Its   ultimate   viability   will 
depend  on  widespread  citizen  support  for  the 
consensus  Forward  America  represents  There 
will  be  plenty  of  work  for  all  those  who  want 
to  be  involved.  There  must  also  be  ample 
opportunity  to  reach  out  through  the  com- 
munity to  all  the  people — formally  organized 
groups  or  not — to  know  their  needs  and  hopes 
and  test  their  support  for  a  community  con- 
sensus on  problems  and  actions. 
This  Is  the  Forward  America  idea. 
It  has   generated   satisfaction   equally   for 
the  voluntary  organization  leader,  the  officer 
of  government  and  the  private  citizen  in  a 
number  of  communities. 

It  is  an  approach  required  for  more  posi- 
tive direction  to  community  growth  and  de- 
velopment. It  may  well  provide  the  type  of 
decisions  and  actions  upon  which  the  sur- 
vival of  our  voluntary  organizations  and  even 
our  communities  depend. 


Dollars  for  Gold 


•Depending  on  local  circumstances,  this 
stage  of  Forward  America  may  be  limited  to 
communications  with  group  leaders  only,  de- 
laying full  Involvement  until  a  later  point 
In  time. 


Reviewing,  reporting  OTid  revising 
The  executive  group  that  has  guided  the 
approach  up  to  this  point  should  review  pe- 
rlodica'.ly  and  report  progress  to  the  com- 
munity. The  group  should  plan  for  subse- 
quent meetings  of  community  leaders  or 
the  public  at  large,  as  needed.  In  this  way, 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF    NEW    HAMPBHIKE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  12,  1968 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  voted 
against  removing  the  assurance  of  pro- 
tecting our  remaining  supply  of  gold  at 
Fort  Knox.  The  vote  to  do  this  in  the 
House  was  only  199  to  190.  The  bill  passed 
because  of  strong  administration  arm- 
twisting  and  a  personal  plea  from  our 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills  1 . 

At  this  hour,  the  financial  wolves  are 
howling  at  the  door  to  our  gold  vaults 
already.  Some  urge  an  increase  in  the 
price  of  gold  in  U.S.  dollars.  This,  of 
course,  would  be  an  admission  that  our 
dollars  have  cheapened;  that  inflation 
has  cut  deeply  into  their  purchasing 
power,  and  that  the  financial  policies  of 
the  present  administration  have  also 
failed  us — along  with  this  same  admin- 
istration's notorious  failures  in  foreign 
policy  and  in  other  fields  at  home,  princi- 
pally the  public  safety. 
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But  perhaps  few  Americans  realize  the 
windfall  profits  that  would  go  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  FYance  should  the  price 
of  gold  be  Increased.  This  Is  precisely 
what  both  these  nations  have  intended 
to  result  from  their  gold  acquisitions  over 
recent  years.  This  is  an  understandable 
objective  from  a  Communist  nation  but 
it  Is  disgraceful  from  our  erstwhile  ally, 
France. 

On  this  subject.  I  commend  to  the  at- 
tention of  all  who  are  concerned  by  the 
fiscal  crisis  that  is  upon  us  the  following 
excellent  editorial  from  today's  Wall 
Street  Journal.  This  editorial  succinctly 
points  out  that  if  we  would  but  get  our 
own  house  in  order,  our  budget  in  order, 
and  our  Oovemment  operating  in  the 
black,  that  pressixre  would  be  off  the  dol- 
lar in  short  order. 

Mr  Speaker,  our  dismal  fiscal  crisis  is 
just  one  more  compelling  reason  for  the 
American  people  to  elect  a  Republican 
President  this  year.  Four  more  years  of 
L.  B.  J.  would  indeed  break  the  bank. 
The  editorial  referred  to  follows : 

.  -Bettek  TMan  Gold 
Inftiienthrt  bankers  and  economist*  are 
urging  the  Government  to  move  toward  an 
Increase  in  the  price  of  gold,  as  Lee  SUber- 
man  reported  In  this  newspaper  recently. 
Must  of  them  recognize  the  advice  for  what 
It  is.  the  counsel  of  despair 

E>e3plte  all  of  the  official  assurances  of  sta- 
bility, a  continuation  of  present  policies  be- 
fore long  will  shrink  the  US  gold  slock  to  a 
point  where  some  drastic  action  will  become 
inevitable.  If  the  gold  price  Is  not  raised  the 
Government  may  have  to  stop  selling  gold 
or  abandon  the  metal  altogether.  Instead  of 
waiting  stoically  for  a  messy  situation  at 
best,  why  not  try  to  raise  the  gold  price  in 
an  orderly  fashion? 

One  trouble  is  that  a  price  Increase  pre- 
sumably would  require  unanimous  agree- 
ment of  major  Western  countries,  something 
th.vt  has  of  late  been  dlfflcult  to  achieve  on 
any  topic.  Once  a  conference  was  called, 
moreover,  a  speculative  run  on  gold  would 
become  almost  a  certainty.  An  orderly  gold- 
price  rise  there.'ore  Is  almost  a  contradiction 
in  terms. 

Even  If  it  were  somehow  possible  to  put 
through  a  price  increase  without  thoroughly 
disrupting  international  financial  markets, 
the  result  might  be  a  good  deal  less  than 
salubrious.  For  one  thing,  if  the  US.  went 
back  on  its  oft-reaffirmed  pledge  to  maintain 
the  $35  price,  how  much  credence  would 
the  world  put  in  pledges  to  retain  the  new 
level? 

Actually,  a  price  boost— w^lth  its  windfall 
prortts  for  the  likes  of  France.  Russia  and 
South  Africa-  would  do  nothing  at  all  to 
Improve  the  long-term  U  3.  balance-of-pay- 
ments  position  This  country  could  go  on 
pouring  out  goM  a  while  longer  buc.  assum- 
ing no  changes  In  basic  policies.  lt»  gold 
sooner  or  later  would  be  gone 

What  must  be  done  is  to  change  those 
basic  policies  It  must  be  done,  that  Is.  unless 
the  Government  relishes  the  notion  of  plung- 
ing the  US.  Into  the  sort  of  currency  chaos 
that  so  long  has  been  unhappily  character- 
istic of  a  number  of  South  American  nations. 
The  changes  are  simple  enough  In  prin- 
ciple; only  the  political  will  so  far  U  lacking. 
They  Involve  nothing  more  than  the  injec- 
tion of  genuine  responsibility  into  the  na- 
tion's fiscal  and  monetary  policies.  If  the 
Government  wanu  the  world  to  believe  the 
dollar  Is  sound.  It's  going  to  have  to  start 
acting  accordingly. 

More  responsible  policies  could  have,  and 
should  have,  been  adopted  several  years  ago 
with  little  or  no  shock  to  the  economy.  The 
longer  they  are  put  off.  the  greater  the  Im- 
pact Is  sure  to  become. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  gold  drain  of  recent  years  baa  stemmed 
from  a  number  of  factors,  one  of  which  la 
admittedly  the  Vietnam  war.  But  other  coun- 
tries certainly  would  not  be  so  eager  to  trade 
dollars  for  gold  were  they  firmly  confident 
that  the  dollar  Is.  as  the  VS.  keeps  contend- 
ing. Just  as  good  aa  gold. 

For  that  reason  gold  serves  a  useful  pur- 
pose In  the  US:  It  keep*  annoying  the 
policy-makers.  True,  they  can  postpone  ef- 
fective corrective  action  by  doing  all  sorts  of 
things,  curbing  private  foreign  investment, 
taxing  purchasers  of  foreign  securities,  per- 
suading other  governments  to  buy  U.S. 
bonds.  Like  all  roads,  however,  this  one  has 
an  ending. 

What  that  ending  will  be  U  solely  up  to 
the  Government.  IX  It  does  finally  opt  for 
a  solid  dollar,  though,  one  happy  result  for 
the  policy-makers  Is  that  they  could  stop 
worrying  about  gold.  If  Oovenunent  became 
responsible  and  stayed  that  way.  In  fact,  gold 
might  become  a  topic  of  little  consequence. 

Should  such  a  state  ever  be  achieved,  the 
nation  could  even  consider  calmly  whether 
It's  absolutely  necessary  to  contend  with  the 
Inconveniences  of  storing  and  handling  bul- 
lion. A  sound  dollar,  after  all.  Is  In  many 
ways  much  better  than  gold. 


Forceful  Leadership  of  Borg-Warner 
Corp.  by  Robert  S.  Ingertoll 


HON.  BIRCH  E.  BAYH 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  March  13.  1968 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  in  the  March 
8,  1968,  issue  of  Time,  attention  is  called 
to  the  remarkable  accomplishments 
which  Borg-Warner  Corp.  has  made  un- 
der the  forceful  leadership  of  Robert  S. 
IngersoU. 

Prom  a  company  facing  numerous  and 
serious  diflBcuIties.  Mr.  IngersoU,  with 
foresight  and  determination,  has  built 
and  reorganized  it  into  one  of  the  leaders 
in  the  field.  The  State  of  Indiana,  Mr. 
President,  has  been  one  of  the  prime 
beneficiaries  of  his  tremendous  efforts. 

His  immense  success  is  deservedly  at- 
tested to  by  the  Time  article,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  Time  maga- 
zine article  be  made  a  part  of  the  Record 
at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

.\WAY   Pkom   Whimsy 

In  1958.  when  Robert  3.  IngersoU  suc- 
ceeded his  aging  father  as  president  of  Borg- 
Warner  Corp..  one  of  the  U.S.'s  biggest  pro- 
ducers of  auto  parts,  he  found  a  company 
beset  by  crises.  Not  the  least  of  his  troubles 
was  that  Ford  had  Just  announced  It  would 
build  its  own  automobile  transmissions.  lop- 
ping a  neat  $100  million  o«T  B-W's  volume. 
Beyond  that,  the  organization  chart  was  In 
dangerous  disarray.  The  four  companies  that 
had  merged  in  1928  to  form  Borg-Warner  con- 
tinued to  compete  with  one  another  head-on: 
their  four  top  executives  rarely  condescended 
to  drop  In  on  the  headquarters  building  In 
Chicago.  And  new  acquisitions  followed  the 
same  separatist  line.  Earnings,  which  had  hit 
a  record  $41  million  In  1955.  plunged  to 
nearly  half  that  by  1958. 

The  tall,  rall-thln  and  prematurely  bald 
new  president  saw  that  his  company  was  des- 
perately in  need  of  an  overhaul,  no  matter 
how  costly  or  time-consuming  It  might  be. 
First.  IngeroU  consolidated  his  divisions,  cut- 
ting  the  number  of  the  men   who  reported 
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directly  to  the  president  from  37  to  eight. 
Even  as  he  strengthened  the  company's  his- 
torically dominant  auto-parts  sector.  Inger- 
soU sought  to  rebuild  the  other  product  lines, 
easing  the  company  away  from  the  cyclical 
and  whimsical  swings  of  Detroit. 

PINT-SIZE    PLASTICS 

The  company's  Industrial-products  divi- 
sion, which  already  included  Morse  Chain 
and  Pesco  pumps,  was  expanded  with  the  ac- 
quisition of  B>Ton  Jackson  Pump  Co.;  the  di- 
vision now  claims  22 ""r  of  sales.  B-W's  bulld- 
ers-and-consumers  division— with  Its  well- 
established  Norge  line  of  household  appli- 
ances— went  out  and  added  'York  Corp  .  man- 
ufacturers of  air  conditioners.  This  division 
now  has  gathered  30';  of  company  sales. 

In  1935.  Borg-Warner  had  acquired  two 
steel  companies  and  a  pint-size  plastics  com- 
pany now  called  Marbon  Chemical;  that  col- 
lection formed  a  chemicals  division.  While 
steels  have  progressed  gradually,  represent- 
ing some  4'"p  of  total  sales.  Marbon  chemists 
have  developed  a  plastic  named  Cycolac. 
which  is  now  used  for  everything  from  foot- 
ball helmets  to  Western  Electrlc-bullt  tele- 
phones. As  a  result  of  this  discovery,  chemi- 
cals became  B-W's  fastest-growing  division. 
Sales  boomed  from  $36.4  million  In  1962  to 
$99  million  last  year— giving  the  division  IC; 
of  the  conioanv's  turnover. 

For  all  the  diversification.  Borg- Warner's 
auto-parts  division  has  hung  onto  a  big.  34 'i 
chunk  of  sales,  even  though  laft  year's  so-so 
Detroit  performance  contributed  to  B-W's 
8.4  "r  fall-oir  In  earnings,  down  from  $47  mil- 
lion the  previous  year,  on  record  sales  of 
$952  million. 

But  while  the  U.S.  picture  was  disappoint- 
ing. Borg-Warner  auto  parts  were  finding  new 
markets  abroad,  where  sales  increased  by  16';, 
to  $46  million.  Operating  in  twelve  countries, 
B-W  has  "commonlzed"  such  parts  as 
clutches  and  axles  to  fit  most  foreign  cars. 
Traffic  Jams  from  London  to  Tokyo  are  giving 
foreign  drivers  u  yen  for  autos  with  shiftless 
transmissions,  but  only  W'r  of  the  cars  In 
Europe  have  them.  The  Borg- Warner- built 
"automatic  stick  shift. "  optional  this  year  In 
Volkswagens,  should  become  a  trend  setter. 
In  Japan,  where  971,  of  the  cars  use  manual 
shift,  automakers  are  eager  to  acqtUre  B-W's 
tightly  patented  know-how.  So  far.  however. 
Government  restrictions  against  foreign  In- 
vestments have  stymied  all  efforts  to  organize 
a  company,  which  Borg-Warner  resolutely 
Insists  It  must  control  before  allowing 
production. 

In  any  event,  with  some  30  acquisitions 
to  his  credit  at  home  and  abroad  in  a  brief 
eleven  years,  Robert  IngersoU.  54,  has  moved 
his  once-alUng  auto  supplier  deep  into  the 
prosperous  conglomerate  area.  That  strenu- 
ous task  accomplished,  he  now  plans  to  con- 
fine his  personal  role  to  "looking  to  the 
future  of  the  corporation."  Taking  over  some 
of  his  more  hectic  activities  will  be  James  P 
Bere.  45,  a  graduate  of  the  auto-parts  dlvi- 
■  slon  who  last  week  was  named  president. 
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Fifth  Freedom  Flap 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  12.  1968 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  know  the  House  read  with 
Interest  the  recent  Presidential  message 
on  education. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  reviewed  the 
message  in  a  manner  which  deserves  our 
attention.  The  article  by  Jonathan  Spi- 
vak  should  be  read — and  re-read — by 
all  in  order  to  better  understand  the 


gulf  between  promise  and  performance 
of  this  administration. 

I  include  at  this  point  in  my  remarks 
the  Splvak  story: 

Fifth  Pretdom  Flap:   Johnson's  Education 
PLAN  Is  Less  Than  Candid  on  CtrrBACKS 

(By  Jonathan  Splvak) 
WASHiNG"roN.— "It's   all    the   baloney   that 
bothers   me,"   grumbles   a   skeptical   Federal 
schoolman. 

■An  all-out  attempt  to  make  what  Is  a  rel- 
atively modest  program  seem  much  more 
than  that."  complain*  a  veteran  leader  of  an 
Influential  education  lobby. 

Thus,  despite  public  praise  for  the  Presi- 
dent's ambitious  new  education  program, 
dubbed  the  "fifth  freedom,"  the  private  re- 
views are  scarcely  rave.  There  Is  no  quarrel 
with  Mr.  Johnson's  ultimate  objective — to 
remove  all  racial  and  economic  barriers  to 
college  education  for  qualified  students.  It's 
the  present  performance  that  is  so  trouble- 
some. And  therein  may  lie  a  domestic  prob- 
lem for  the  President  entirely  of  bis  own 
making. 

The  big  budget  cutbacks  in  several  bur- 
geoning school  programs,  particularly  college 
classroom  construction,  and  the  hold-the- 
Une  approach  In  other  Federal  education 
endeavors  can  be  understood  In  the  light  of 
war  priorities.  The  hesitation  to  embrace 
sweeping  new  school  solutions  may  be  es- 
sential because  of  the  deep  debate  within 
the  higher  education  community  over  desired 
directions — general  support  for  Institutions 
or  scholarship  aid  for  students.  But  why  not 
admit  It? 

The  obvious  explanation,  of  course.  Is 
that  candor  Is  costly  in  an  election  year. 
The  current  parade  of  Presidential  messages, 
the  ambitious  forecasts  of  bold  new  five-year 
programs,  the  appointment  of  an  array  of 
new  study  commissions  to  grapple  with  un- 
solved social  problems  all  help  to  create  a 
public  Impression  of  motion.  The  upper 
reaches  of  the  bvireaucracy  loyally  foster  this 
fiction. 

"It  is  a  broad  and  comprehensive  mes- 
sage. It  moves  us  along  In  a  constructive 
manner,"  insists  Wilbur  Cohen,  Under  Secre- 
tary of  the  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
Department.  Even  lass  circumspect  are  Pres- 
idential aides  more  politically  attuned  to 
White  House  wishes.  "Major  proposals," 
"Most  significant,"  "Very  Important."  they 
proclaim. 

No  doubt  the  President  Is  deeply  devoted 
to  expanding  Federal  education  aid.  and  wlU 
do  so  when  budget  and  politics  permit.  In 
truth,  the  new  year's  proposals  contain  some 
useful  and  highly  significant  reforms  of  exist- 
ing activities.  But  the  exaggerations,  evasions 
and  omissions  apparent  in  the  fifth  freedom 
education  message  overshadow  the  positive 
contributions,  and  could  make  the  President's 
longer-run  alms  far  more  difficult  to  achieve. 
Liberals  who  share  his  social  goals  may  be 
disenchanted  with  the  seeming  sophistry  of 
claiming  progress  while  programs  are  being 
cut  back  or  are  at  best  standing  still.  Conser- 
vatives who  might  be  satisfied  with  the  Presi- 
dent's determined  efforts  to  economize  could 
be  confused  by  a  false  Illusion  of  expansion. 

SEABCHINC  FOR  THE  REALITIES 

Some  HEW  ofBclals  believe  a  franker 
Presidential  portrayal  would  have  been,  in  the 
long  run.  better  politics.  "He  could  have  Just 
talked  about  what  he  has  done  In  the  past  five 
years."  says  one.  But  such  openness  Is  ex- 
pressed only  on  the  lower  rungs  of  the  bu- 
reaucratic ladder,  so  it  Is  Instructive  to 
search  for  the  realities  behind  the  rhetoric  of 
the  education  program  set  forth  In  LBJ's  new 
budget  and  subsequent  message  to  Congress. 

Consider  the  contention  by  Education 
Commissioner  Harold  Howe  II  that  the  fifth 
freedom  proposals  "taken  together  constitute 
the  largest  package  of  higher  education  legis- 


lation ever  considered  by  Congress."  Terhnl- 
cally  this'  is  true.  An  enormous  Admlnls'^ra- 
tlon  effort  has  been  expended  In  developing 
the  nearly-bllllon-dollar  bundle.  But  In  other 
years  the  expiration  of  such  major  measures 
as  the  1958  National  Defense  Education  Act, 
which  happens  to  run  out  this  year,  would 
have  been  seized  on  by  the  President  as  an 
excuse  for  substantial  liberalizations;  the 
program's  clientele  can  always  be  counted  on 
for  political  support.  Yet  for  most  college  aid 
legislation  this  year,  simple  extensions  are  all 
that's  being  sought. 

Tlie  major  "new"  higher  education  pro- 
posal, the  Education  Opportunity  Act  of  1968. 
alms  to  Insure  that  "no  student  will  be  denied 
an  opportunity  to  develop  his  talents  becTUse 
of  financial  inability  to  meet  basic  higher 
education  costs."  HEW's  high  command  in- 
sists the  pledge  represents  new  Federal  pol- 
icy and  promises  substantial  aid  over  a  five- 
year  period.  But.  In  the  short  run,  parents 
win  continue  to  feel  the  pinch. 

The  number  of  $500-a-year  Federal  schol- 
arships for  low-Income  freshmen  starting 
college  m  the  fall  of  1969  will  be  cut  almost  In 
half,  to  63.000  from  the  previous  year's  105.- 
600.  The  reason:  The  continuing  expense  of 
maintaining  scholarships  awarded  In  earlier 
years.  Moreover,  although  237,000  more  col- 
lege students  are  to  receive  Federal  benefits, 
to  lighten  the  budget  burden  most  of  these 
are  to  be  furnished  through  Government- 
guaranteed  low-Interest  bank  loans;  In  to- 
day's tight  money  market,  not  even  the  Presi- 
dent can  assure  that  private  lenders  will 
make  good  on  this  commitment. 

QOALITY  OF  CRADUA'TE  SCHOOLS 

A  $10  million  Office  of  Education  effort  Is 
proposed  for  uplifting  the  quality  of  instruc- 
tion at  the  second-string  graduate  schools — 
small,  strapped  institutions,  as  distinct  from 
the  wealthy  Harvards  and  Callfornlas.  A  fine 
idea — and  precisely  the  purpose  of  an  exist- 
ing National  Science  Foundation  "centers  of 
excellence"  program  that  Is  being  cut  back 
by  $9  million  because  of  budget  stringencies. 
The  President  proposes  another  "new  meas- 
ure ...  to  Increase  Government-sponsorejl 
research  In  our  universities."  But.  on  fuller 
explanation,  this  turns  out  to  be  only  an 
appeal  that  Congress  appropriate  In  full  the 
research  funds  already  requested  In  the 
budget  by  such  agencies  as  the  NSF.  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission. 

Much  Is  made  of  a  new  statement  of  Presi- 
dential principles  underlying  Federal  aid  to 
higher  education.  But  the  most  controversial 
issue — whether  Federal  funds  should  help 
students  pay  rising  costs  (the  desire  of  most 
private  schools)  or  should  help  Institutions 
hold  down  tuition  fees  (the  demand  of  pub- 
lic universities) — remains  as  unresolved  as 
ever. 

All  this  criticism  may  sound  cynical  and. 
of  course,  any  President  has  the  privilege  of 
portraying  his  program  In  the  best  possible 
light.  But  undue  emphasis  on  glib  generali- 
ties may  obscure  less  dramatic  details  of  the 
"fifth  freedom"  that  could  slgnlfcantly  en- 
hance the  effectiveness  of  Federal  education 
aid. 
Some  samples : 

For  the  Prst  time  the  Administration 
wants  to  appropriate  funds  a  year  In  advance 
for  elementary  and  secondary  school  aid.  al- 
lowing localities  more  time  to  plan  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  this  SI. 2  billion  annual  outlay 
that  benefits  9  million  poverty-stricken  chil- 
dren. Currently,  Congressional  dlUy-dallylng 
delays  the  availability  of  such  money  until 
well  Into  the  school  year,  and  local  officials 
must  make  hectic  last- minute  arrangements 
to  disburse  the  dollars.  The  Administration 
also  wants  to  extend  such  "advance  fund- 
ing." eagerly  sought  by  educators,  to  Federal 
vocational  and  higher  education  programs. 
Three  existing  college  student  aid  pro- 
grams— low-Interest  direct  loans,  scholarship 
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grants  and  work-study  projects— will  be  con- 
solidated and  simplified.  This  reform  will 
eliminate  varying  administrative  require- 
ments and  financial  arrangements  that  have 
burdened  the  colleges  and  probably  deprived 
some  deserving  students  of  aid.  Similarly, 
Federal  financial  strictures  will  be  eased  to 
give  local  school  officials  wider  leeway  In  al- 
locating  vocational   education   funds 

Important  as  these  modifications  are.  they 
don't  easily  lend  themselves  to  campaign  ora- 
tory. Mr.  Johnson's  reliance  on  rhetorical 
substitutes  could  squander  the  political  capi- 
tal he  has  accumulated  as  the  "teacher" 
President  who  has  already  vastly  expanded 
Federal  education  efforts. 


Baltimore's  Mayor  Thomas  J. 
D'Alesandro  111 


HON.  JOSEPH  D.  TYDINGS 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  March  13,  1968 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  the  end  of  the  first  100  days  in  of- 
fice for  Baltimore's  fine  new  mayor. 
Thomas  J,  DAlesandro  III.  The  Balti- 
more Sun,  in  a  major  article  on  March  11 
by  Robert  A,  Erlandson,  has  character- 
ized Mr.  D'Alesandro's  record  as  that  of 
an  "activist"  who  "has  thrown  himself 
headlong  into  the  battle  to  solve  the  city's 
Immense  problems,  fiscal,  social,  and 
economic." 

Mayor  D'Alesandro  has  brought  ex- 
traordinary energy  and  understanding  to 
his  office.  He  has  recruited  an  exception- 
ally able  .staff  of  personal  assistants  and 
department  heads.  As  the  Sun  article 
points  out.  End  as  I  can  verify  personally, 
the  mayor  has  infused  each  of  his  aides — 
and  all  h^s  associates  including  U  S.  Sen- 
ators, Representatives  and  State  legisla- 
tors—with his  sense  of  urgency  in  at- 
tacking the  city's  problems. 

Mayor  D'Alesandro  has  taken  personal 
charge  of  efforts  to  meet  many  of  the 
city's  problems  including  the  preparation 
of  the  budget,  planning  under  the  model 
cities  grant,  cleaning  up  neighborhoods 
and  improving  housinz,  guaranteeing 
equal  employment  opportunity,  and  pro- 
viding a  comprehensive  summer  program 
of  jobs  and  recreation  for  young  people. 
Mayor  D'Alesandro's  energy  and  drive 
may  conceal  from  observers  the  fact 
that  he  is  also  a  very  humane  and 
thoughtful  man  who.  personally,  is 
deeply  concerned  about  the  quality  of 
life  in  his  citv.  The  personal  qualities  of 
Mayor  D'Alesandro  are,  I  think,  well  re- 
vealed in  a  very  fine  statement  I  heard 
him  give  recently  at  the  Manresa  break- 
fast in  the  Lord  Baltimore  Hotel.  I  want 
to  share  it.  as  well  as  the  fine  article 
from  the  Baltimore  Sun  by  Mr.  Erland- 
son. with  my  colleagues. 

Baltimore  is  fortunate  indeed  to  have 
Mayor  D'Alesandro's  leadership  and  his 
record  of  the  first  100  days  have  verified 
the  wisdom  of  the  voters  last  November. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Sun  article  of  March  11, 
1968.  and  Mayor  D'Alesandro's  remarks 
of  February  4,  1968,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

D'Ai-xsANDiio  Takjw  Stock  or  FnwT 

"100  Days"  in  Job 

(By  Robert  A.  Eriandson) 

Mayor  D'Al«andro  took  offlce  last  Decem- 
ber 5  promising  to  end  discrimination  in  the 
city,  to  1  »unch  an  unprecedented  school 
corttructlon  program  and  to  •reraptiire  con- 
trol of  the  policies  and  purse  strings  of  city 
gov-rnment." 

W^'.en  he  step*  Into  City  Hall  Wedn-sday 
mbrning.  he  wlU  have  completed  the  tradl- 
tlcnal  -Hundred  Days"  In  which  initial  «•- 
s^«mer.ts  are  made.  And  Mr.  D'Alesandro 
believes  that  In  thia  time,  he  has  set  hU 
Administration  Hrmly  on  »t«  way  to  breasting 
the  tide. 

■  We  are  on  lop  of  things."  he  declared, 
yesterday,  adding  'we  are  not  Just  reacting 
to  everything." 

His  over-all  aim  has  been  to  "give  the 
people  a  sense  of  confidence  In  the  govern- 
ment" and  he  believes  he  has  done  this  by 
estibllshlr.g  dialogue  with  all  segme'-.U  of 
the  community,  white  and  Negro,  including 
militants,  with  business  and  especially  within 
the  city  government. 

While  Baltimore's  problems  are  perhaps  no 
more  nor  legs  than  those  facing  any  com- 
parable city.  Mr.  D'Alesandro  took  office 
facing  certainly  more  intense  difBcultles 
th:'n  any  of  his  predecessors. 

He  has  become  an  "activist"  Mayor  and 
has  thrown  lUmself  headlong  Into  the  battle 
to  solve  the  city's  Immense  problems,  fiscal, 
social  and  economic. 

The  38- year-old  chief  executive  generally 
arrives  !n  his  wood-paneled  office  on  the 
second  floor  of  City  Hall  before  9  A.M.  and 
generally  does  not  return  to  his  Mount 
Wiushlngton  home  before  10  or  11  P  M.  "on 
an  average  day."  seven  days  a  week. 

la  between  times  he  faces  an  unceasing 
round  of  appointments,  meetings,  appear- 
ances and  conferences.  Dally  schedules  are 
shattered,  frequently  because  the  Mayors 
"open-door"  policy  forces  him  Into  im- 
promptu meetings,  many  of  them  confronta- 
tio:;s  with  clvU  rights  or  neighborhood  orga- 
nizations coming  directly  tJ  him  to  protest 
partlculw   problems   or  grcupa  of  problems. 

&f»yor  D'Ales&ndro  has  one  of  the  largest 
personal  staffs  any  Baltimore  Mayor  has  ever 
had.  four  men  working  now  and  one  due  to 
move  In  next  week.  He  drives  his  aides  as 
hard  as  he  is  driving  himself  and  has  infused 
each  with  his  sense  of  urgency  in  attacking 
the  city's  problems 

TOP  rtttottnr 

The  most  baffling  problem  Is  the  continu- 
ing increase  of  crime,  said  the  Mayor,  who 
has  launched  an  all-out  war "  against  crime 
as  his  top  priority  program,  along  with  edu- 
cation. 

He  has  created  a  crime  advisory  group 
composed  of  officials  and  citizens  which  Is 
charged  with  prod'idng  some  short-term 
practical  suggestions  to  fight  crime,  as  well 
as  a  long-range  program. 

Mr.  D'Alesandro  sees  the  group  as  a  means 
of  involving  many  segmenw  of  the  com- 
munity in  problems  which  many  of  Its  mem- 
bers have  had  little  contact  with  before. 

In  education.  Mayor  D'Alesandro  has 
worked  with  the  city  Finance  Department 
and  the  Commissioners  of  Finance  to  cancel 
$60,100,000  of  existing  but  unused  bond  au- 
thorizations so  that  he  could  propose  an 
$80,000,000  bond  Issue  for  school  construction 
and  still  preserve  the  city's  credit  rating. 

On  May  1.  the  Board  of  Estimates  must 
present  the  city  budget  to  the  City  Council 
and  Mayor  D'Alesandro  has  taken  personal 
charge  of  the  preliminary  preparation  of  the 
budget  which  will  go  to  the  board  later  this 
ntonth. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

TAKBN    CHABOC 

"I'm  convinced  I've  Uken  charge  of  the  city 
government.""  the  Mayor  asserted.  ""I've  been 
meeting  with  the  department  heads  about 
the  budget  to  get  their  thinking  about  their 
requests." 

With  the  establishment  of  a  fiscal  screen- 
ing committee,  comprised  of  Hyman  A.  Press- 
man, the  city  comptroller:  Daniel  Paul,  the 
city  auditor,  and  Charles  L.  Benton,  the  fi- 
nance director.  "I've  gained  control  of  the 
budget."  Mr.  D'Alesandro  said 

As  a  result  of  the  commlttee"s  work  and  of 
his  meetings  with  department  heads  he  said 
department  requests  total  about  $100,000,000 
more  than  last  year,  while,  the  Mayor  said. 
In  previous  years  they  have  been  over  $200.- 
000.000  higher  than  the  year  before 

In  the  field  of  social  relations.  Mr.  D"A1- 
esandro  polnu  to  the  Job  Bank  he  Is  setting 
up  In  cooperation  with  local  businessmen 
and  the  State  employment  service,  and  the 
Community  Service  Program,  which  Is 
aimed  at  preserving  sound  fringe  neighbor- 
hoods bordering  the  blighted  Inner-clty 
areas. 

The  Model  Cities  Program,  which  will  con- 
centrate services  to  revitalize  a  designated 
Inner-clty  area,  is  in  the  planning  stage. 

Mayor  D'Alesandro  said  that  producing 
Model  Cities  plans  In  time  for  a  Federal 
deadline  of  next  November  Is  one  of  tb« 
critical  projects  of  his  first  year  In  office. 

He  launched  hla  attack  on  homing  Ills 
with  plams  for  a  new  city  Department  of 
Housing  and  Community  Development,  and 
he  Is  ordering  concentrated  clean-ups  of 
ghetto  neighborhoods,  as  well  as  compiling 
an  Inventory  of  vacant  buldlnga  in  the  city. 

The  Sdayor  lavished  praise  on  William 
Donald  Schaefer.  his  succeaaor  aa  City  Coun- 
cU  president,  as  the  "unsung  hero"  of  the 
new  Administration.  Mr.  Schaefer  Is  not  only 
the  Administration  spokesman  In  the  Coun> 
cU  but  Is  also  in  charge  of  the  vacant-hoiue 
survey  and  many  other  chores  he  has  un- 
dertaken for  the  Mayor 

In  attacking  discrimination,  the  Mayor  has 
required  all  firms  doing  business  with  the 
city  to  certify  they  are  equal-opportunity 
employers,  and  he  Is  trying  to  persuade  pri- 
vate businessmen  to  open  Job  and  promo- 
tion opportunities  to  ail  races. 

JOBS  roa  THK   POOR 

He  has  ordered  a  survey  of  all  city  agencies 
to  determine  where  Job  opportunities  for  the 
poor  can  t>e  found. 

Blr.  D'Alesandro  has  appointed  Negroes  to 
various  high  positions  In  the  government  and 
last  week  nominated  a  militant  civil  rlghU 
leader  to  the  School  Board. 

"Everyone  Is  aware  of  the  serious,  urgent, 
even,  in  some  minds,  Insoluble  problems  of 
the  cities."  he  said.  "These  problems  have 
been  generations  In  the  making  and  It  Is 
going  to  take  years  to  undo  them. 

"Tet.  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  100 
days  Is  a  drop  in  this  bucket.  I  believe  there 
are  good  reasons  for  putting  a  Mayor's  first 
few  months  under  close  scrutiny.  The  times 
are  such  that  a  Mayor  has  no  time  to  lose. 
If  he  Is  going  to  take  charge.  If  he  Is  going 
to  begin  to  make  progress,  he  must  take 
charge — he  must  set  the  tone  and  tempo 
of  his  administration  and  begin  to  put  his 
plans  and  programs  Into  action  immedi- 
ately." 

""I  FECI.  COIiPOBTABLC'" 

"The  first  and  foremost  Job  I  have  tried 
to  do  m  my  100  days  Is  to  restore  public 
confidence  in  city  government."  Mr.  D'Ales- 
andro said.  "As  I  said  In  my  inaugural  ad- 
dress: "I  absolutely  reject  the  counsel  of 
those  who  say  we  (as  a  people  and  as  a  Oov- 
emment)  are  not  up  to  the  challenge.' 

'My  first  100  days  have  confirmed  this 
belief.  I  like  being  Idayor.  I  feel  comfortable 
In  the  Job.  not  overconfident,  but  comfort- 
able In  the  feeling  there  are  ways  in  which 
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definite  progress  can  be  made  In  solving  our 
critical  economic  and  social  problems." 

Rkmabks  of  Matok  Thomas  J.  D'Alksandko 

in.   Mankksa  Brkakpast.  Lord  Baltimore 

Hotel.  Februart  4.  1B68 

I  have  looked  forward  to  being  with  you 

this  morning  .  .  .  because  It  gives  me  the 

opportunity  to  speak  to  you  on  a  personal 

basis — not  as  the  mayor  of  Baltimore,  but  as 

a    fellow   Catholic    layman  ...  as   a   fellow 

parent  ...  as  a  fellow  taxpayer  .  .  .  and  as 

a  fellow  citizen,  who  Is  just  as  concerned  and 

worried  about  what  Is  going  on  all  around 

us.  as  you  are 

A  million  things  seem  to  be  going  wrong 
at  once. 

Crime  Is  increasing  at  an  alarming  rate 
Taxes  are  rising. 
Our  country  Is  still  at  war. 
And  everywhere  you  turn,  there  Is  unrest — 
unrest  in  the  streets  of  cities  .  .      unrest  In 
family  relationships  .      .  and  unrest  In  the 
Innermost  feelings  and  faith  of  all  persons  of 
religious  conviction. 

I  share  these  feelings  I  wonder,  like  you 
do,  about  what  our  society  Is  coming  to  I 
wonder,  like  you  do,  about  what  Is  causing 
the  tremendous  problems  and  conflicts  that 
arc  troubling  us.  And  I  worry,  like  you  do. 
atMut  what  all  of  us  can  do  about  them. 

I  don't  pretend  to  know  the  answers.  I  don't 
think  there  ore  any  easy  answers  or  solutions. 
But  I  do  think  It  Is  within  our  power — and 
It  must  be  our  urgent  purpose — to  think  hard 
about  these  questions  ...  to  have  a  direct 
confrontation  with  the  critical  economic,  and 
social,  and  moral,  pro'olema  of  our  times  .  .  . 
and  to  seek  together  to  broaden  our  under- 
standing, and  to  strengthen  our  resolve,  to 
find  solutions  to  them. 

Many  complex,  changing  forces  are  at 
work  m  the  world  today.  Here  closest  to 
home,  these  forces  have  converged  to  create 
the  crisis  which  faces  Baltimore  and  all  large 
American  cities. 

It  Is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  we  are 
living  a  time  of  revolution. 

We  are  In  the  middle  of  an  Industrial 
revolution,  a  scientific  revolution,  and  a  so- 
cial revolution. 

We  are  seeing,  in  our  lifetime,  on  a  day-to- 
day basts,  more  change,  at  a  faster  rate  of 
change,  than  any  people,  at  any  other  time. 
In  history. 

Twenty  years  ago.  25  percent  of  the  people 
In  the  United  States  lived  In  urban  areas: 
and  75  percent  lived  in  rural  areas. 

Today  80  percent  live  in  urban  areas  and 
only  20  percent  live  In  rural  areas. 

20  years  from  now.  95  percent  cf  our  entire 
population  will  live  In  or  about  cities. 

Of  all  the  scientists  and  engineers  who 
have  ever  lived.  97  percent  are  living  and 
working  today. 

There  has  been  more  construction  work 
done  on  the  face  of  the  earth  in  the  past  30 
years,  than  In  the  previous  3000  years  put 
together.  We  in  the  United  States  are  cur- 
.rently  building  new  colleges  at  the  rate  of 
one  per  week. 

Perhaps  the  most  dramatic  example  of  all 
is  our  recent  exploits  in  space.  Only  a  few 
years  ago.  space  ships  ard  moon  shots  were 
unheard  of,  except  in  science  fiction  books. 
Obviously  these  are  only  a  few  samples  of 
the  modem  technology  of  our  times. 

We  must  move  with  there  times.  We  must 
try  to  adapt  and  adjust  our  lives  to  the  de- 
mands of  a  whole  series  of  complex,  and 
rapldly-changlni?  events  and  circumstances. 
However,  this  is  no  easy  Job.  ^Vou.  I.  and 
mlllioiis  of  other  concerned  and  confused 
citizens  know  how  tough  a  Job  it  Is. 

For  one  thlrg.  the  rate  of  all  of  this  change 
Is  so  overwhelming.  No  one  today  can  be  on 
top  of  even  a  small  part  of  all  the  specialized 
scientific  and  technological  knowledge  that 
controls  our  day-to-day  lives,  end  this  is 
bound  to  frustrate  and  frighten  any  person 
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who  values — as  we  all  do — his  own  individ- 
uality and  self-sufficiency. 

What's  worse,  and  more  basic.  Is  the  fact 
that  not  all  of  these  changes  that  have  been 
taking  place  have  been  all  for  the  better — 
particularly  If  you  consider  how  they  have 
hurt  the  city. 

The  problems  of  Baltimore  City,  like  the 
problems  of  all  large  American  cities,  have 
been  generations  In  the  making. 

They  are  not  the  fault  of  the  people  of 
Baltimore,  or  of  any  segment  of  our  popu- 
lation. 

Rather,  they  are  the  fault,  or  result,  of  the 
Industrial,  scientific  and  social  revolutions  I 
drew  reference  to — and  the  fact  is  that 
our  country,  as  a  whole,  has  not  been  pre- 
pared to  coi>e  with  the  deep  changes  In  the 
entire  structure  of  our  society,  which  these 
revolutions  have  caused. 

For  example,  the  Industrial  revolution  be- 
gan the  migration  of  people  from  farms  to 
the  cities.  Cities  became  crowded  with  low- 
skilled   labor. 

However,  In  the  late  1800's,  and  the  early 
1900's — when  the  heavy  migration  of  Cath- 
olics to  this  country  occurred,  and  our 
grandfathers  and  fathers  worked  their  way 
up  the  economic  ladder — ^there  was  a  plenti- 
ful supply  of  Jobs  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder. 
They  were  hard  Jobs,  but  each  man  had  a 
chance  to  work  his  way  up. 

Today,  automation  and  computer  tech- 
nology have  eliminated  a  great  many  of  these 
jobs,  and  the  new  immigrant  In  the  city — 
who  comes,  in  the  main,  from  southern,  rural 
areas,  and  has  been  uprooted  by  modern 
laborsavlng  farm  machinery — does  not  have 
this  same  kind  of  opportunity. 

Yet.  more  of  these  new  immigrants — white 
and  Negro — are  coming  to  the  city  than  ever 
before.  More  than  ten  million  people  mi- 
grated from  farms  to  cities  from  1950  through 
1960,  and  it  is  these  people  today  who  are 
on  the  outside  of  society  looking  In  .  .  .  who 
are  looking  for  Jobe.  who  are  not  finding 
jobs,  and  who  are  winding  up  on  the  unem- 
ployment rolls. 

So  in  this  sense,  while  the  Industrial  and 
technological  revolution  has  created  unprece- 
dented prosperity,  it  has  also  created  unprec- 
edented social  and  economic  problems. 

Let  me  give  you  another  example:  High- 
way construction. 

Baltimore,  like  other  cities,  has  spent,  and 
Is  spending,  millions  and  millions  of  dollars 
on  new  highways.  These  highways  are  essen- 
tial for  commerce,  but  at  the  same  time,  they 
encourage  industries  to  locate  in  the  sub- 
urbs— out  of  transportation  reach  of  the 
inner  city  poor  who  are  looking  for  employ- 
ment .  .  and  they  also  encourage  people  to 
leave  the  city  and  live  In  the  suburbs. 

As  the  rural  poor  move  In,  the  middle- 
income,  tax-paying  homeowners  are  moving 
out. 

On  the  one  hand,  there  is  a  greater  demand 
for  municipal  services  of  every  kind.  Yet  on 
the  other  hand,  there  are  fewer  taxpayers 
who  are  able  to  pay  for  them. 

Another  example  Is  medical  research. 
During  this  century,  life  expectancy  has  in- 
creased by  nearly  ten  years.  Most  senior  citi- 
zens live  in  the  city.  and.  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  make  up  the  fastest  growing  seg- 
ment of  the  city's  population. 

Today  we  have  95.000  persons  over  65  years 
of  age,  or  10%  of  the  city's  total  population. 
During  the  next  ten  years,  while  the  overall 
population  of  the  city  is  expected  to  stay 
the  same,  the  number  of  persons  over  65  is 
expected  to  rise  to  about  110.000.  or  close  to 
12%  of  the  total  population. 

We  are  delighted  to  have,  and  to  keep, 
these  senior  citizens.  They  make  tremendous 
contributions  to  the  life  of  the  community. 
But  the  financial  facts  of  life  are  that  they 
do  not,  on  the  average,  carry  their  share  of 
the  tax  load.  A  study  in  1960  showed  that 
half  of  all  persons  over  60  in  the  city  had  an 
average  Income  of  less  than  $1,300  per  year. 
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In  essence,  then,  these  are  the  kinds  of 
trends,  and  the  tides  of  the  times,  which  have 
caused  the  city  to  be  in  the  economic,  and 
social,  and  financial  condition  it  is  in. 

There  is  one  other  factor  which  I  want 
to  draw  reference  to,  and  that  is  what  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  called  "the  paradox  of  poverty 
in  the  midst  of  plenty". 

There  i.s  unequaled  pro.sperity  in  this 
country.  .  .  .  There  has  been  dramatic  social 
as  well  as  scientific  progress.  .  .  .  Yet  all  of 
this  Just  makes  it  that  much  harder  for  peo- 
ple who  have  so  little,  to  accept  their  poverty 
in  the  midst  of  so  many  people  who  have  so 
much. 

Sometimes  I  feel  that  we  have  talked  so 
much  about  taxes,  about  budgets,  about 
schools,  about  expressways,  and  about  build- 
ings, that  we  have  lost  sight  of  people. 

The  city  is  made  up  of  people,  most  of 
them  little  people  and  It  Is  easy  to  lose  sight 
of  exactly  how  much  deprivation  many  of 
these  people  suffer,  and  exactly  how  many 
basic  human  needs  many  of  these  people 
have. 

Tou  and  I  have  our  problems  and  our 
needs.  But  when  all  Is  said  and  done,  we 
live  like  kings  compared  to  many  other  peo- 
ple, who  are  almost  incredibly  worse  off. 

There  are  over  100,000  people  in  the  city 
who  live  In  dwellings  without  plumbing, 
water  or  heat. 

Over  half  of  the  adult  population  of  Balti- 
more has  had  less  than  an  eighth-grade  edu- 
cation (20''^  have  less  than  a  fifth-grade 
education) . 

In  the  inner  city  areas  that  the  city  has 
designated  for  our  new  model  cities  pro- 
gram, approximately  105.000  people  live.  .  .  . 
But  the  conditions  under  v/hlch  they  live 
Is  a  disgrace. 

Fifty  percent  live  on  Incomes  below  S3,000 
per  year. 

The  official  unemployment  rate  is  10%, 
but  over  70%  are  unskilled,  under-educated 
and  under-employed. 

The  infant  mortality  rate  Is  33^:  greater 
than  the  rate  in  the  rest  of  the  city. 

The  tuberculosis  rate  Is  2  ..  times  that  in 
the  rest  of  the  city. 

And,  based  upon  studies  in  other  cities. 
at  least  25%  of  the  young  people  between 
the  ages  of  16  to  21  have  never,  never,  seen 
a  doctor. 

The  first  step  we  mvist  take  ...  if  we 
are  going  to  understand  what  Is  happening 
In  the  city,  and  If  we  are  going  to  do  some- 
thing about  It  ...  is  to  face  up  to  these 
facts. 

We  usually  call  these  fl:iancial,  or  eco- 
nomic, or  social  problems  .  .  .  and  they  are. 
But  they  are  also  moral  problems  .  .  .  for, 
so  long  as  this  many  people  are  without 
decent  health,  education,  and  shelter,  you, 
I.  and  the  total  community  have  failed  In 
our  basic  moral  and  religious  duty  to  our 
fellow  citizens. 

It  Is  Government's  basic  responsibility  to 
provide  these  essential  necessities  of  life. 
But  Government  cannot  do  the  Job  alone. 
There  must  be  the  kind  of  citizen  par- 
ticipation— and  individual  sen^e  of  social  re- 
sponsibility— which  Pope  John  expressed  so 
often,  and  I  would  like  to  quote  a  few  words 
from  Vatican  lis  Constitution  on  the  Church 
In  the  Modern  World. 

"Since  all  men  possess  an  eternal  soul  and 
are  created  In  God's  likeness  .  .  .  since  they 
have  the  same  nature  and  origin,  have  been 
redeemed  by  Christ,  and  enjoy  the  came 
divine  calling  and  destination  .  .  .  the  basic 
equality  of  all  must  rec3lve  increasingly 
greater  recognition. 

•'.  .  .  with  respect  to  the  fundamental 
rights  of  the  person,  every  type  of  discrim- 
ination, whether  based  on  sex.  race,  color, 
social  condition,  language  or  religion,  is  to 
be  overcome  and  eradicated  as  contrary  to 
God's  intent. 

"...  There  must  be  made  available  to  all 
men  everything  necessary  for  leading  a  life 
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truly  human,  such  as  food,  clothing  and 
shelter  .  .  .  The  right  to  choose  a  state  of 
life  freely  and  to  found  a  family  .  .  .  The 
right  to  education,  to  employment,  to  a  good 
reputation,  and  to  re;pect". 

I  am  proud  of,  and  grateful  for  all  that  Is 
being  done  here  in  the  Archdiocese  of  Balti- 
more .  .  .  Under  the  courageous  and  wise 
guidance  of  his  eminence  Lawrence  Cardinal 
yhehan  ...  To  translate  this  religious 
faith,  and  this  spiritual  sense  into  acts  that 
win  help  to  achieve  true  economic  opportu- 
nity and  social  Justice  for  every  person  in  our 
community. 

As  yoxi  know,  only  several  weeks  ago,  the 
archdiocese  published  the  Baltimore  Urban 
Parish  Study,  which  is  a  20-ye«r  master  plan 
for  parish  activities  and  facilities  In  the  in- 
ner city  and  which,  in  its  own  words,  is  to 
help  our  church  to  a  new  Involvement  In  the 
life  of  the  city  and  its  people. 

This  past  summer,  the  archdiocese  admin- 
istered Operation  Champ,  an  inner  city  rec- 
reation program,  run  by  inner  city  residents. 
Operation  Champ  was  a  major  factor  in 
keeping  our  city  cool  during  the  hot  and 
troublesome  summer  months. 

Where  Cadoa  Hall  has  gone  down,  new 
housing  for  senior  citizens,  sponsored  by  the 
archdiocese,  will  go  up.  And  in  the  new  town 
of  Columbia,  our  church  is  participating  In 
an  inter-faith  corporation  which  will  build 
housing  for  middle  and  low-income  persons. 
As  mayor.  I  am  In  a  special  position  to  be 
aware  and  appreciative  of  these  invaluable 
contributions  to  the  rebuilding  of  our  com- 
munity. 

However  what  I  really  want  to  call  to  your 
attention  is  how,  as  a  layman  like  you.  I 
draw  inspiration  and  faith  from  the  commit- 
ment of  our  church  which  Is  behind  th*e 
programs. 

I  am  convinced  that  If  we  are  truly  to  re- 
build our  city,  religious  faith  and  moral 
courage  must  be  the  foundation  on  which 
we  begin  to  build. 

CJhurches  of  all  faiths  and  denominations 
must  participate  more  fully  in  trying  to 
solve  the  terrible  economic  and  social  prob- 
lems of  our  times  .  .  .  and  once  churches 
lead  the  way.  other  segments  of  our  com- 
munity, and  all  people  of  good  will,  will 
follow. 
Let  us,  together,  face  up  to  these  problems. 
Let  us,  together,  begin  to  muster  the  will, 
and  to  find  the  ways,  to  meet  this  critical 
challenge. 

We  must  strive  for  a  true  brotherhood 
of  man. 

We  must  seek  true  sustenance  and  Justice 
for  every  i>er8on  in  our  community. 

And  therefore  we  must  search  for  God's 
grace  and  guidance  along  the  way. 

I  hope,  this  morning,  that  I  have  been 
able  to  help  you  to  understand,  and  to 
share  with  me,  how  I  see  the  posture  of 
our  city  In   these   troubling  days. 

I  hope  I  have  been  able  to  show  you  what 
lies  behind  our  problems,  and  what — with 
faith,  commitment  and  with  the  whole 
community  working  together — can  lie  ahead. 
With  a  common  purpose,  and  with  God's 
help,  we  shall  speedily  progress  along  the 
path  to  a  better  life  for  all  of  our  people. 
Thank  you,  and  God  bless  you. 


Report  on  Negro  Revolution 

HON.  JOSEPH  S.  CLARK 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  March  13,  1968 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  oldest 
Negro  college  in  America,  Lincoln  Uni- 
versity,   in    Oxford.    Pa.,    has    recently 
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established  a  center  for  Interf  aith  studies 
and  has  appointed  a  distinguished  reli- 
gious leader  and  teacher.  Rabbi  Martin 
A.  Weitz,  as  its  director. 

Rabbi  Weitz  recently  wrote  for  the  bi- 
monthly Jewish  Journal,  Brotherhood, 
a  perceptive  and  sympathetic  report  on 
the  Negro  revolution.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  report  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

NscRO  RrvoLtmoN 
(By  Dr.  Martin  M.  Weitz) 

The  Young  American  Negro  Is  In  revolt 
from  his  old  folks'  ways  and  the  black  bour- 
geois Image  In  the  Third  American  Revolu- 
tion. 

He  has  a  faith  of  doubt  and  a  doubt  of 
faith  that  will  not  permit  him  to  follow  easy 
escapism  of  parents,  nor  take  private  solace 
In  the  contemporary  challenge  of  America. 
This  search  gives  him  no  rest,  leaves  him  no 
peace,  and  disturbs  him  no  end.  He  Is  In  a 
vast  no  man's  land,  which  as  yet  has  no 
definite  bounds.  His  involvement  Is  an  en- 
counter not  with  destiny,  but  with  disarray. 
The  long  hot  summer,  with  Its  meaningless, 
destrnctlve  'riots  has  left  him  confused. 
Where  shall  he  turn?  What  shall  he  do? 
What  can  he  believe? 

He  may  not  drift  to  the  extremes  of  the 
Black  Muslims  or  a  left-motivated  Stokeley 
Carmlchael  or  H.  Rap  Brown.  Not  for  him 
the  superficial  Father  Divine.  Brother 
Mohammed  All  or  "Baby"  Adam  Clayton 
Powell.  He  is  In  quest  not  so  much  of  a  com- 
rade .is  a  cause,  not  so  much  to  lose  himself 
as  to  nnd  himself. 

The  Jewish  community  across  the  land  Is 
much  dUturbed  with  the  leftist  and  anti- 
Semitic  tendencies  manifested  by  the  New 
Politics  Conference  In  Chicago  last  Labor 
Day  weekend  Black  Power  may  satisfy  emo- 
tions of  people  fed  on  frustration,  but  It  does 
not  solve  real  problems.  These  require  coali- 
tion with  government,  labor,  business,  reli- 
gious and  civil  rights  groups. 

The  young  American  Negro  needs  the  voice 
of  exp>erlence  nnd  the  voice  of  America  In 
leadership  against  so-called  Negro  antl- 
Semltlsm.  He  needs,  more  than  ever  before, 
an  A.  Philip  Randolph,  a  Whitney  M.  Young, 
a  Dr  Martin  Luther  King,  who  already  have 
spoken  against  the  evils  of  antl-Semltlsm. 
James  Baldwin  denounced  It  as  "the  most 
ancient  and  barbaric  of  European  myths."' 

We  cannot  blame  Black  Power  and  Negro 
anti-Semitism  or  whatever  suits  our  primi- 
tive levels  of  prejudice,  and  utterly  ignore 
the  deep  discriminations,  the  vast  Im- 
poverishment, the  constant  repudiation  of 
basic  rights  which  bred  them  and  fed  them. 

Negroes  do  not  yet  have  full  equality  In 
areas  of  housing,  education  and  employment, 
nor  do  they  know  legal  Justice  In  vital  areas. 
Would  yovi.  too.  not  be  Impatient  for  the 
basic  rights  and  dignity  that  are  yours  In  the 
law  of  the  land? 

We  as  Jews  must  labor  for  these  rights 
because  they  are  right.  They  are  our  mutual 
heritage  from  the  Bible  and  the  ConsUtu- 
tion.  "All  men  are  created  equal  "  is  but 
political  translation  of  the  Bible  theme, 
•'Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself." 

Marvin  Wachman.  president  of  Lincoln 
University,  at  Its  opening  convocation  Sep- 
tember 21.  emphasized:  "I  am  still  opti- 
mistic, despite  the  grim  story  of  the  past 
summer.  Expectations  and  promises  have 
been  much  greater  than  accomplishments.  As 
In  all  revolutions,  the  two  must  be  brought 
closely  together.  The  university  is  the  place 
to  do  exactly  that." 

Revolution  comprises  struggle  on  many 
fronts  today:   eradication  oi  slums,  educa- 
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tlonal  and  Job  opportunities,  and  rehabili- 
tation of  minions  of  lives,  especially  the 
Negroes  of  America  lifting  them  Irom  despair 
to  aspiration. 

Today  it  is  the  Negro  who  is  In  the  fore- 
front of  the  struggle  for  freedom.  In  this 
struggle  he  will  find  that  his  best  friend  and 
ally  is  the  Jew.  who  fought  and  won  many 
battles  for  equal  rights  In  democratic  so- 
cieties 111  America  and  across  the  world. 
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The  Economic  Aspects  of  Trade  With 
Commnnist  Countries:  The  American 
Stake 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  13.  1968 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Decem- 
ber 7,  1967.  I  testified  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Europe  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  in  con- 
junction with  the  hearings  being  con- 
ducted by  the  subcommittee  on  the  ad- 
visability of  expanding  trade  with  Com- 
munist nations.  Because  the  printed 
hearings  of  the  committee  will  not  be 
available  for  some  time  and  because  I 
have  had  several  requests  for  copies  of 
my  remarks  I  am  inserting  them  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  In  order  to  make 
them  available  to  those  who  are  Inter- 
ested: 
The  Economic  Aspbcts  or  Trade  With  Com- 

MONIST  COCNTRIES:  THE  AMERICAN  STAKE 

(Remarks  of  Hon.  Thomas  B.  Curtis  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Europe  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  December  7. 
1967,  at  hearings  on  East-West  trade:  Con- 
gressman Curtis  Is  a  congressional  delegate 
for  trade  negotiations  and  second  ranking 
Republican  on  the  tariff-setting  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  which  has  pri- 
mary legislative  Jurisdiction  in  the  foreign 
trade  area.  Including  East-West  trade:  Mr. 
Curtis  is  also  senior  House  Republican  of 
the  House-Senate  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee) 

Mrs.  Kelly  and  members  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee, thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to 
present  my  views  on  the  controversial  sub- 
ject of  trade  with  the  Communist  countries. 
This  Is  very  Important  work,  for  a  number 
of  reasons. 

First,  the  subject  Itself  Is  a  highly  contro- 
versial one.  as  you  know,  and  deserves  open 
discussion  In  the  public  forum  of  the  Con- 
gress and  Its  Committees.  Second.  It  Is  a 
subject  on  which  the  Congress  luelf  Is  loosely 
organized,  which  Is  one  reason  why  I  have 
accepted  yotir  kind  invitation  to  appear  here. 
My  point  is  this:  responsibility  for  U.S. 
trade  and  commercial  policy  with  Communist 
countries  is  separated  among  several  House 
standing  committees.  The  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  has  the  responsibility  for  setting 
tariffs,  and  would  be  the  legislative  forum  In 
which  a  bill  to  extend  'most-favored-natlon" 
treatment  to  these  countries  would  be  heard. 
The  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  has  the  "Bat- 
tle Act",  or  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Control  Act  of  1951.  which  authorizes  the 
State  Department  to  control  exports  to  na- 
tions threatening  the  security  of  the  United 
States,  and  authorizes  United  States  partici- 
pation In  the  15-member  COCOM  (Coordl- 
naUng  Committee),  the  organization  that 
maintains  the  agreed-upon  list  of  strategic 
Items  that  the  members  will  not  export  to 
CCMXununlst    countries.   In   addition    to   the 


Battle  Act.  of  course,  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  contains  provisions  having  to  do  with 
commercial  relations  with  Communist  coun- 
tries. 

Besides  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
and  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  also  has 
Jurisdiction  through  the  Export  Control  Act 
of  1949.  This  Act  Is  the  President's  authority 
to  control  exports  of  strategic  goods  through 
our  extensive  export  licensing  system.  The 
Export  Control  Act  thus  provides  the  au- 
thority under  which  the  President  Imple- 
ments our  COCOM  agreements  on  strategic 
Items,  though  the  COCOM  list  is  far  shorter 
than  the  US  export  control  list. 

Here  is  a  clear  case  of  bad  planning  by 
Congress  It  Is  our  responsibility  to  control 
and  coordinate  our  own  work  flow.  In  this 
case  we  did  not  do  so,  and  without  reason. 
It  would  seem.  In  a  memorandum  addressed 
to  me  dated  April  26,  1966.  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
said:  ""We  find  nothing  In  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  these  measures  which  directly  an- 
swers your  inquiry  as  to  why  they  weren"t 
Integrated,  why  their  provisions  seem  dupli- 
cative and  why  they  were  assigned  to  differ- 
ent committees." 

The  problem  of  overlapping  Jurisdictions 
does  not  end  with  the  three  committees  I 
have  named.  Of  the  20  committees  of  the 
House  (16  In  the  Senate)  there  are  about  15 
whose  Jurisdictions  In  at  least  some  way  In- 
clude foreign  economic  policy. 

A  partial  accounting  would  of  course  In- 
clude the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  If  only 
because  of  Its  East-West  trade  role,  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  for  its  work  In 
the  field  of  export  financing  and  interna- 
tional monetary  problems,  the  Agriculture 
Committee  for  its  Jurisdiction  over  PL.  480. 
the  sugar  quota  program,  and  the  cotton 
textiles  quota  program,  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee for  Its  role  in  International  anti-trust, 
patent  and  copyright  problems,  and  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee  for  its  periph- 
eral authority  In  the  area  of  fair  labor  stand- 
ards, and  In  the  International  Labor 
Organization. 

The  structure  of  Congress  now  provides  no 
formal  means  for  bringing  together  these 
committees  to  coordinate  their  approaches 
to  foreign  economic  programs. 

Coordinated  Congressloral  work  In  the  for- 
eign economic  fteld  depends  on  Congress  it- 
self. One  of  the  strengths  of  Congress  is  its 
flexibility.  It  can  create  its  own  task  forces, 
ad  hoc  or  continuing,  including  members  of 
Congress  from  all  the  relevant  committees. 
to  properly  synthesize  Congressional  work  on 
the  broad  raige  of  foreign  economic  Issues 
In  which  so  many  of  its  committees  have  a 
part.  Certainly  Congress  should  Itself  take 
such  steps  as  are  necessary  to  do  well  Its 
own  work  In  this  Important  field. 

So  I  would  here  recommend  that  Congress 

Itself  undertake  to  create  better  procedures 

to  coordinate  its  work  In  the  area  of  trade 

'and    other    commercial    contracts    with    the 

Communist  countries. 

political  considerations 
If  I  may,  I  would  like  now  to  move  on  to 
some  of  the  economic  considerations  that  I 
consider  Important.  In  doing  so  I  do  not  wish 
to  Ignore  the  political  aspects  of  the  '"East- 
West  trade'  problem.  These  certainly  are  Im- 
portant, indeed,  perhaps  even  overriding.  On 
the  political  side  of  the  question  some  have 
made  strong  arguments  that  the  objective  of 
expanded  East-West  commercial  intercourse 
is  justified  II  only  on  the  basis  that  it  will 
reduce  suspicions,  tensions,  and  frictions  that 
can  spill  over  Into  violence,  thereby  reducing 
the  hazard  of  a  general  war,  and  that  such 
commercial  contacto  would  prove  worthwhile 
even  If  they  had  no  Influence  whatever  on 
the  Internal  economic  policies  of  the  Com- 
munist countries. 


But  this  Is  not  the  question  I  am  here  to 
address.  Instead,  I  would  leave  this  political, 
essentially  foreign  policy  question  to  those  in 
Congress  who  properly  deal  with  foreign  af- 
fairs, like  yourselves.  My  interest  In  the  eco- 
nomic aspect  of  the  trade  question,  and  my 
objective  here  will  therefore  be  to  expose 
some  economic  problems  which  may  have  a 
very  important  bearing  on  your  decisions  in 
the  foreign  policy  area. 

ECONOMIC    POLICE    CONSIDERATIONS 

In  spite  of  considerable  propaganda  to  the 
contrary.  I  would  say  that,  on  balance.  U.S. 
commercial  interest  la  "East-West"  trade  is 
relatively  small.  The  Battle  Act  Report  for 
1966  indicates  that  total  "free  world"  exports 
to  all  Communist  nations  (Including  North 
Korea  and  North  Vietnam  but  excluding 
Cuba)  was  $5.6  billion  in  1963,  an  Increase 
of  $440  million  over  1962.  In  1964  this  figure 
was  $6.8  billion,  in  1965  it  was  $7.5  billion, 
and  In  1966  It  was  $8  billion. 

Total  free  world  imports  from  all  Com- 
munist countries  In  1963  according  to  the 
1966  Battle  Act  Report  were  $6.2  billion,  an 
increase  of  $.7  billion  over  1962.  In  1964  total 
free  world  imports  were  $7  billion,  in  1965 
$7  8  billion,  and  in  1966  $8  3  billion. 

The  trade  of  all  15  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee (COCOM)  members  has  maintained  a 
stable  share  of  total  free  world  trade  with 
Communist  countries.  On  the  export  side, 
COCOM  members'  share  of  trade  has  fluctu- 
ated around  SC;  of  total  free  world  export 
trade  with  the  East  Since  1959.  On  the  im- 
port side.  It  has  averaged  about  47 '^  of  the 
total  since  1959.  So— while  COCOM  members 
have  Increased  the  dollar  value  of  their  ex- 
ports from  the  East  from  about  $1.86  billion 
in  1959  to  about  $3.7  billion  In  1965.  and  their 
imports  from  $1.9  biUlon  In  1959  to  $3.9  bil- 
lion in  1965.  their  share  of  the  growth  has 
been  stable,  though  I  will  show  later  that 
European  COCOM  members'  share  of  trade 
has  decreased.  Full  trade  data  for  1966  are 
not  yet  available  because  the  Battle  Act  Re- 
port has  not  yet  been  published. 

What  Is  the  relevance  of  these  data?  In 
comparison  with  U.S.  exports  for  1966  of 
$29.2  billion,  and  imports  of  $25.5  billion. 
COCOM  members"  export-import  trade  with 
the  East  Is  very  small.  Indeed.  In  relation  to 
the  growth  of  most  nations"  GNP  and  trade 
during  the  period  since  1959  the  volume  of 
Industrial  COCOM  trade  with  the  East  Is  not 
Important. 

THE   trade    POTENTIAL 

If  you  accept  the  argument  that  the  pres- 
ent U.S.  economic  stake  is  small,  then  the 
question  is:  '"how  large  is  the  potential?" 

Many  large,  well-managed  U.S.  firms  with 
extensive  international  undertakings  and  a 
wide  knowledge  of  world  commercial  condi- 
tions and  opportunities  have  decided  that 
expanded  U.S.  trade  with  Communist  coun- 
tries is  desirable  for  commercial  as  well  as 
political  reasons.  At  least  one  would  think  so 
if  advised  by  certain  businessmen  as  they  are 
represented  bv  business  organizations  such 
as  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
U.S.  Council  of  the  International  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  And,  of  course,  the  "Miller  Re- 
port"" to  the  President  expresses  this  view. 

Large,  heavy  manufacturing  firms  do  see 
the  opportunity  for  one-shot  deals  ivorth 
several  millions  of  dollars.  Other  firms  see 
wide  opportunities  for  taking  advantage  of 
latent  markets  for  certain  types  of  consumer 
products. 

Of  the  first  type,  the  plant  sale  Is  a  good 
example.  The  company  that  can  land  a  $70 
million  contract  to  construct  a  plant  not 
only  can  make  a  handsome  Initial  profit  but 
gets  16  good  position  to  reap  the  fruits  of  fu- 
ture deals.  For  certain  firms  these  types  of 
prizes  thus  seem  well  worth  competing  for. 

Of  the  second  type,  an  outboard  motor 
manufacturer  whom  I  met  In  Brussels,  dur- 
ing my  trip  there  last  year  In  relation  to  the 
Kennedy  Round  negotiations.  Is  a  good  ex- 
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ample.  Head  of  a  Belgian  subsidiary  of  a 
U.S.  firm,  his  Interest  was  in  selling  outboard 
motors  to  the  state-owned  resorts  in  the 
Black  Sea.  His  eagerness  to  take  advantage  of 
this  unexplolted  market  was  great  indeed. 
Clearly  he  had  found  an  area  where  the 
Soviet  Union  and  perhaps  Bulgaria  and  Ru- 
mania might  want  to  buy  consumer  items 
and  where  there  was  also  a  chance  that  sales 
could  actually  be  consummated.  It  is  from 
such  European  subsidiaries  of  U.S.  firms  that 
much  of  the  incentive  for  increased  trade 
with  Communist  countries  apparently  comes. 
This  impression  was  substantiated  by  the 
President  of  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  in 
Frankfurt,  who  as  a  banker  and  a  lesiWlng 
figure  among  the  American  Chambers  of 
Commerce  in  Europe  had  a  very  good  grasp 
of  the  aspirations  of  U.S.-related  firms  oper- 
ating m  Europe. 


AN    ESTIMATE    OP   THE   REAL    POTENTIAL 

In  spite  of  the  desire  of  many  U.S.  firms  to 
engage  In  trade  with  the  East,  and  their  be- 
lief that  It  can  be  profitable,  I  am  led  to  ex- 
.amine  what  the  real  possibilities  for  in- 
creased two-way  trade  might  be. 

A  number  of  factors  appear  to  inhibit  In- 
creased U.S.  sales  of  both  types  of  products. 
The  Nature  of  Com.Tnuni.<st  economic  systems 
prevents  free  exchanges  of  goods  and  capital. 
I  like  to  use  in  this  respect  a  metaphor  com- 
paring oil  and  water.  In  the  metaphor,  then, 
increasing  East-West  trade  without  resorting 
to  strict  bilateral  controls  Is  a  problem  of 
mixing  the  oil  of  the  Communist  system  with 
the  water  of  free  enterprise. 

In  the  case  of  Austria,  for  example,  trade 
with  the  East  is  controlled  and  bilaterally 
balanced  yearly  in  dollar  units  of  account. 
Even  trade  between  Britain  and  East  Euro- 
pean countries  is  bilaterally  balanced  though 
not  strictly. 

To  quote  an  article  by  Maurice  Ernst  In  a 
1966  study  for  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee titled  New  Directions  in  the  Soviet  Econ- 
omy, "The  application  of  Soviet  type  policies 
and  Institutions  in  Eastern  Europe  had  in- 
terrelated effects  on  the  domestic  use  of  re- 
sources and  on  foreign  trade  opportunities. 
Trade  opportunities  were  to  some  extent 
limited  by  Western  controls,  but  Soviet  and 
Eastern  European  policies  were  much  more 
important  limitations." 

WILL    the    eastern    COUNTRIES    CHANGE? 

Now  the  question  becomes,  will,  and  how 
fast  will,  the  Communist  countries  change 
their  state  trading  systems  to  reflect  the 
image  of  free  market  economies? 

Among  the  Eastern  European  countries,  the 
reorientation  of  economic  planning  toward 
greater  freedom   from  bureaucrat  managers 
has  developed  slowly  In  the  past  two  or  three 
years.  Formerly,  as  in   the  Soviet  economy, 
"the  stress  In  economic  planning  was  on  po- 
litically determined   output  targets  and  on 
materials  balances.  A  host  of  economic  In- 
efficiencies   stemmed    naturally    from    such 
"command    economies."    Now,    however,    at 
least  according  to  Ernst,  we  are  told  that  the 
desire  to  develop  the  branches  of  production 
for  which  the  economy  will  be  best  suited  In 
the  long  run,  to  use  modern  technology,  and 
to  compete  In  world  markets  has  at  least 
partly  replaced   the  early  drive  to  Increase 
the  quality  of  production  at  all  costs.  For 
the  Soviet  Union  this  theme  Is  evident  in  the 
draft  five  year  plan  presented  In  February 
1966.  In  spite  of  these  developments,  scholars 
of  Eastern  economies  conclude  that,  while 
trying  to  make  plans  more  rational  and  man- 
agement more  flexible,  the  Communist  re- 
gimes have  tried  to  avoid  any  real  loss  of 
state  control  over  their  economies. 

In  the  Soviet  Union  change  will  probably 
be  a  good  deal  slower  than  in  East  Europe. 
There,  at  least  according  to  Hertha  W.  Heiss 
In  The  Soviet  Union  in  the  World  Market  for 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  1966  studies. 
In  spite  of  a  growing  awareness  of  the  po- 
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tentlal  of  foreign  trade  as  an  Instrument  of 
foreign  policy,  "foreign  trade  remains  a  small 
part  of  overall  Soviet  economic  activity  and 
Its  basic  economic  function  In  the  Soviet 
scheme  of  things  has  remained  essentially 
unchanged.  That  is,  the  procurement  from 
abroad  of  goods  needed  for  plan  fulfillment, 
when  they  are  not  available  domestically, 
with  exports  thus  primarily  serving  the  pur- 
pose of  financing  necessary  imports." 

SOVIET  CONTROL  OP  ITS  FOREIGN  NEIGHBORS 

One  of  the  topics  of  interest  to  me  when 
in   Europe   in   December   1966  was   the   eco- 
nomic    relationships     between     the     Soviet 
Union    and    its    former    ■satellites",    and    I 
would    like  to  expre.ss  my  conclusions  briefly 
here.  It  would  seem  that  one  result  of  the 
centrally  planned  economies  of  East  Europe 
and  the  Soviet  Union  was  that  the  Council  for 
Mutual     Economic     Assistance     (Comecon), 
which  has  been  con-sldered  an  Instrument  of 
economic  control  by  the  U.S.S.R..  never  really 
worked.    None    of    the    European    members 
would  accept  the  kind  of  supranational  plan- 
ning   that    was    required    were    coordinated 
intra-bloc  specialization  actually  to  be  real- 
ized,   in    spite    of    a    lot    of    persuasion    by 
Khrushchev.  But,  of  course,  to  say  that  be- 
cau:e   Comecon   was   ineffective   :is  a  means 
of   intra-bloc   economic   cooperation    and    Is 
now  a  dead  letter  Is  no  argument  that  there 
Is  new  "freedom"  within  Eastern  economies. 
Instead    of    supranational    control    there    Is 
strong    national    economic    planning,    even 
though  that  planning  may  now  be  beginning 
to  operate  through  market-economy  devices. 
I  have  seen  used  the  term  "market  social- 
ism." This  may  be  applicable  to  most  of  the 
Eastern    European    countries    because    own- 
ership of  the  means  of  productions  remains 
in  the  state. 

Instead  of  economic  domination  through  a 
planning  organization  like  Comecon,  is  it 
more  likely  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
achieved  a  measure  of  control,  :>nd  at  the 
same  time  perhaps  a  measure  of  bondage, 
through  the  expansion  of  Its  r.iw  materials 
trade  with  the  Eastern  Europenn  Commu- 
nists? In  1963,  the  USSR  supplied  nearly 
100 "r  of  the  area's  net  imports  of  materials 
and  fuels,  compared  with  two-thirds  In  1960 
and  only  40';  in  1955.  The  Soviet  exchange 
of  industrial  materials  and  food  for  machin- 
ery and  equipment,  the  largest  element  of 
Soviet  imports,  is  cert.iinly  profitable  when 
the  machinery  and  equipment  embodies  ad- 
vanced technology  that  the  USSR,  can  pro- 
duce only  with  difficulty,  if  at  all.  This  ex- 
change may  not  be  profitable,  however,  when 
the  imports  consist  of  ordinary  machinery 
and  equipment,  which  embody  the  same  gen- 
eral level  of  technology  available  from  Soviet 
production.  According  to  Dr  Ernst,  most  So- 
viet machinery  Imports  from  E.astern  Europe 
probably  are  of  the  latter  type. 

One  reason  I  mention  this  two-way  rela- 
tionship is  that  it  points  out  an  avenue  of 
strategy  that  is  at  least  intellectually  be- 
musing: an  aggressive  strategy  of  trade  war- 
fare that  would  entail  U.S.  willingness  to 
supply  to  selected  East  European  countries 
Industrial  raw  materials  at  delivered  prices 
less  than  those  charged  by  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  to  stand  willing  to  purchase  those  coun- 
tries" industrial  manufactures  were  the  So- 
viet Union  unwilling  to  continue  purchasing 
them.  However,  in  a  time  when  U.S.  policy  Is 
aimed  at  "detente"',  such  an  aggressive  policy 
would  no  doubt  be  considered  inappropriate. 

REAL  CHANGE  HAS  BEEN  SLIGHT,  AND  THE  PROS- 
PECTS FOR  INCREASING  TWO-WAY  TRADE  ARE 
NOT  ENCOURAGING 


But  the  essential  point  I  wish  to  make  is 
that  to  date  change  In  the  economies  of  East- 
em  countries  has  been  quite  slight  It  is  a 
direction  we  probably  want  to  encourage 
them  to  pursue,  but  we  must  not  be  deluded 
by  It — state  ownership  prevails  .nnd  compre- 
hensive planning  will  continue.  Like  the  mer- 
cantilists.   Eastern    economic    and    political 
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planners  consider  trade  largely  a  means  of 
Increasing  state  power 

Until  Eastern  economies  so  reorient  their 
production  as  to  be  able  to  produce  economi- 
cally and  well  products  they  can  sell  for  hard 
currencies,  there  Is  apparently  little  prospect 
that  really  mean.ngtul  two-way  trade  with 
the  West  can  grow.  This  Is  of  course  precisely 
the  argument  now  being  used  to  allow  a  se- 
lected few  actual  production  industries  In 
East  European  countries  to  deal  directly  In 
foreign  markets  rather  then  to  deal  through 
foreign  trade  organizations  iPTOs),  the 
agencies  that  are  moatly  responsible  for  for- 
eign trade. 

By  dealing  in  •markets"  ithe  free  world 
economy)  It  is  thought  that  these  industries 
will  develop  competitive  lines  of  products 
that  will  enable  greater  sales,  greater  hard 
currency  earnings,  greater  purchases  of  badly 
needed  Industrial  goods,  and  more  rapid  eco- 
nomic development. 

So  we  can  .^ee  that  Eastern  countries' 
ability  to  buy  is  limited  by  many  factors.  It 
Is  limited  by  the  ability  to  compete  and  sell 
In  world  markets,  which  is  limited  by  the 
very  nature  of  Communist  econonUc  orga- 
nization. And.  most  Importantly.  It  Is  limited 
by  the  ability  to  pay  with  currencies  and 
gold. 

THK   EASTBJI    COUNTKIES'    ABILITT    TO    PAT 

About  the-ablUty  of  the  Soviet  Union  to 
purchase  with  hard  currencies  there  has 
been  much  discussion.  This  discussion  Is  Im- 
portant here  because,  no  matter  how  West- 
em  countries'  credit  policies  differ,  the  actual 
ability  of  Eastern  countries  to  pay  with  hard 
currencies  will  be  the  ultimate  limitation 
on  purchases  from  the  West,  and  therefore 
on  increased  two-way  trade. 

It  would  seem  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
linuted  hard  reserves.  Its  traditionally  favor- 
able balance  of  trade  reversed  In  1964  with 
a  deficit  of  $55  million,  largely  because  of 
large  purchases  of  US  grain.  The  deficit  on 
trade  account  is  not  Mkely  to  be  offset  on 
capital  account  because  of  the  drain  of  the 
Soviet  foreign  aid  progr.vns.  though  such 
data  seem  difficult  to  obtain.  ua.S.R.  ability 
to  produce  gold  Is  said  to  be  much  less  than 
some,  particularly  in  the  London  bullion 
market,  have  believed.  I  discussed  this  mat- 
ter at  some  length  w:th  officers  of  the  U.S. 
EUnbnssy  in  Pari.-J  where  the  U.S.  stations  its 
representatives  to  the  CCX:OM.  who  assured 
me  that  the  V.3.  view  that  the  Soviets  are 
net  really  so  rich  in  gold  now  prevails  at 
least  among  NATO  members. 

In  view  of  this  situation.  Soviet  interest  In 
long-term  credits  from  the  West  Is  clear.  It 
also  e.xplains  the  more  conservative  Soviet 
approach  to  use  of  short  and  medium  term 
credits  and  to  purchases  from  the  West  in 
general  which  has  been  especially  evident 
since  Khrushchev's  ouster.  This  reticence  to 
spend  bard  currencies  and  sell  gold  with 
abandon  results  from  a  strong  Soviet  desire 
for  autonomy.  I  understand  the  Soviet  Union 
tries  to  keep  hard  currency  and  gold  reserves 
large  enough  to  meet  Its  needs  for  a  period  of 
8  months,  which  Is  a  very  large  reserve  by 
normal  standards.  One  reason  it  keeps  such 
a  stock.  I  have  read,  is  in  case  of  a  crop 
failure  or  other  such  emergency  need. 

I  do  not  have  adequate  data  indicating  the 
extent  of  the  Eastern  European  ability  to 
buy.  If  I  rely  on  suttstlcs  In  the  1966  Battle 
Act  Report  alone,  the  Import  and  export  trade 
of  the  Eastern  European  countries  as  a  group 
( Poland.  East  Germany.  Czechoslovakia,  Hun- 
gary, Rumania,  Bulgaria,  and  Albania)  with 
the  free  world  has  been  very  closely  balanced : 
exports  were  $3,129  billion  and  Imports  were 
$3.1  blUlon  for  1964. 

The  extent  of  this  close  bilateralism  Is 
striking,  listing  trade  with  the  free  world 
does  not  produce  a  surplus  of  hard  currencies 
that  could  be  used  to  buy  from  the  United 
States,  and,  until  these  countries  begin  to 
produce  items  saleable  In  quantity   In   the 
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U.8.  market,  It  seems  that  there  can  be  little 
■Ignlflcant  Improvement  in  trade. 

THS  KWTECT  OF  NIW  t;  S.  TkADB  LKCISLATION  ON 
COMMUNIST    COUNTRICS'    ABILITT    TO   EUT 

At  this  Juncture  one  might  argue  that,  were 
the  United  States  to  apply  most-favored- 
nation  tariff  rntrs  to  the  East  European  Com- 
munist countries,  the  possibilities  for  their 
expanded  export  trade  would  be  greatly  in- 
creased, and  therefore  we  ourselves  would 
be  able  to  sell  more  to  them. 

I  must  say  that  my  examination  of  a  selec- 
tion of  potential  export  items  gives  little 
cause  for  optimism  about  the  future  of  In- 
creased trade  if  It  is  to  be  based  on  these 
items.  For  example,  for  the  Soviet  Union, 
bristles,  dried  mushrooms,  pine  needle  oil, 
oils  and  certain  glass,  pile  rugs,  rifles  and 
phonograph  records  might  have  sales  poten- 
tial in  the  United  States.  Tlie  same  products 
and  types  of  products — evidence  of  what  I 
would  consider  to  be  a  low  level  of  economic 
development — reappear  In  the  lists  of  tables 
for  other  Eastern  countries.  Textiles — wool 
rugs,  and  wool  apparel  from  Rumania,  cotton 
cloth  and  cotton  apparel  and  wool  fabrics 
from  Hungary — are  already  very  highly  "Im- 
port sensitive"  In  the  United  States.  Glass — 
from  the  U.S.S.R.,  Riunanla.  Czechoslovakia — 
could  be  considered  to  t>e  In  the  same  cate- 
gory, witness  the  only  partially  removed  es- 
cape clause  on  Belgian  glass.  Bicycles — from 
Czechoslovakia — have  been  the  subject  of 
antidumping  Investigations.  Leather  foot- 
wear— from  Rumania — is  the  subject  of  a 
continuing  barrage  of  "protectionist"  senti- 
ment in  the  U.S.  The  most  promising  {xiten- 
ttal  trader  la  Czechoslovakia,  which  is  listed 
as  being  able  to  supply  such  advanced  manu- 
factures as  medical  Instruments,  electrical 
meastirlng  devices,  and  machine  tools.  But 
other  "sensitive"  items  for  import  from 
Czechoslovakia  include  steel  wire  and  nails. 

Is  it  really  likely  that  these  nations  can 
produce  these  items  more  cheaply  than  the 
United  States  can?  If  they  cannot,  and  If 
the  price  that  Is  placed  on  such  exports  is 
artlflclally  low  so  as  to  eruible  sales  in  the 
U.S.  market,  then  It  can  be  expected  that 
American  Industries  will  use  unfair  competi- 
tion arguments  against  them.  Including  but 
not  limited  to  antidumping,  countervailing 
duty  actions  and  special  marking  require- 
ments. I  could  even  foresee  the  possibility  of 
massive  consumer  embargoes  against  "Com- 
munist products."  Even  if  such  goods  are 
priced  realistically  and  are  below  or  com- 
parable with  U.S.  prices,  the  same  types  of 
argumenu  will  be  used  against  them.  Be- 
cause pricing  systems  in  such  countries  are 
at  present  meaningless,  it  would  be  very  dlf- 
flctilt  Indeed  to  defend  Icw-prlce  imports  In 
terms  of  the  usual  comparative  advantage 
arguments. 

One  could  argue  That  by  promoting  Com- 
munist exports  to  the  U.S.  at  MFN  rates,  we 
would  be  displacing  exports  of  the  develop- 
ing countries  to  this  market. 

This  is  a  particularly  valid  criticism  In  the 
cotton  textile  sector.  As  you  know,  at  least 
one  reason  why  European  countries  do  not 
wish  to  bind  themselves  to  increasing  an- 
nually textile  Imports  from  the  developing 
countries  members  of  the  Long  Term  Cotton 
Textile  Arrangement  (LTA)  is  that  they  want 
to  be  able  to  balance  bilaterally  their  trade 
with  the  Eastern  European  countries  by  tak- 
ing from  them  cotton  and  other  textile 
products  as  needed   to  strike  balances. 

Thus,  on  the  basis  of  possible  exports  the 
ability  of  Communist  countries  to  buy  from 
us  and  our  Interest  in  buying  from  them  is 
small.  And  the  prospect  of  expanded  trade 
at  MFN  rates  In  some  Items  likely  to  be 
traded  causes  re^l  question. 

To  substantiate  somewhat  my  conclusions, 
I  would  like  to  quote  from  p.  68  of  the  May 
1965  report  on  East-West  Trade  of  the  re- 
spected  Independent  British  research  orga- 
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nlzatlon.  Political  Economic  Planning  (PEP), 
with  whose  director  I  visited  when  In  Great 
Britain  last  December : 

.  .  there  will  probably  be  steady  prog- 
ress In  the  size  of  the  trade  and  the  condi- 
tions under  which  It  Is  carried  on  But  this 
progress  Is  not  likely  to  be  dramatic  for  a 
long  time  to  come. 

"The  size  of  the  trade  la  limited  by  the 
East's  ability  to  export  to  the  West,  and 
there  Is  no  sign  that  this  is  going  to  increase 
enormously  over  the  next  tew  years.  Con- 
sumer good.s  of  the  quality  required  In  the 
West,  and  probably  capital  goods  too,  are 
likely  to  become  available  in  quantity  from 
Eastern  Europe  only  insofar  as  the  East  Eu- 
ropean countries  evolve  in  the  direction  of 
market  economies,  so  that  the  consumer's 
choice  t>ears  more  directly  on  the  products. 
A  change  of  this  sort,  even  when  It  has  been 
Initiated,  takes  time  to  work  itself  through 
the  economy  and  to  become  reflected  In  a 
consistently   high   quality   of  production." 

I  would  say  that  these  conclusions  are 
shared  by  the  Business  and  Industry  Ad- 
vUory  Committee  (BIAC)  to  OECD  in  Its 
May  1966  Report  expressing  the  consensus 
of  the  OECD  member  business  organizations 
it  represents. 

The  PEP  Report  does  go  on  to  specify  cer- 
tain steps,  many  of  them  institutional  ad- 
justments and  arrangements,  that  can  be 
taken  to  allow  greater  East-West  trade  on 
what  It  considers  to  l>e  a  sound  basis.  In  line 
with  official  British  policy,  the  PEP  Report 
is  based  on  the  decision  that  greater  East- 
West  trade  is  desirable.  But  the  constraints 
it  acknowledges  on  the  potential  volume 
and  the  nature  of  the  trade  are  sobering. 

IS   COMMEKCIAL   COMPETmON    WITH    EUVOPE   AN 
IMPORTANT    CONSIDERATION? 

This  leads  me  to  discuss  briefly  the  prob- 
lem of  European  COCOM  members'  sales  to 
Eastern  Communist  countries.  Unquestion- 
ably the  dollar  value  of  this  trade  has  in- 
creased— E:uropean  COCOM  members'  ex- 
ports Increased  from  tl.7  billion  In  19S9  to 
$2.7  billion  in  1965.  But  the  percentage  of 
the  total  value  of  their  trade  with  the  Com- 
munist world  has  actually  declined  from 
46'.  m  1959  to  32%  in  1964  and  35r^  In 
1965.  It  Ls  true  also  that  since  the  middle  of 
ths  1950's  the  size  of  the  several  COCOM 
lists  of  strategic  embargoed  products  has 
declined  to  the  rather  silly  point  where  they 
only  contain  about  120  Items.  It  see:  s  quite 
true  that  any  real  Western  cooperation  has 
broken  up  entirely  on  the  Issue  of  the 
amount  of  trade  with  Communist  countries, 
and  on  the  terms  for  financing  that  trade. 
The  United  States  does  indeed,  as  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  the  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development  Philip  T'reslze 
in  Parts,  explained  to  me,  feem  Isolated  in  a 
sense  "behind"  cur  European  friends  and 
allies. 

I  would  argue  that  this  apparent  conflict 
of  policies  should  not  give  us  much  pause. 
If  you  accept  my  argument  that  there  Is 
relatively  little  present  and  potential  com- 
mercial U.S.  Interest  In  sales  to  the  Commu- 
nist countries,  and  if  you  also  accept  that,  as 
Europeans  argue,  there  Is  also  a  profound 
technology  gap  between  American  and 
European  Industry,  then  we  have  very  little 
indeed  to  lose  In  maintaining  a  separatist 
attitude.  So  I  would  pose  this  question:  Why 
not  .continue  to  allow  Europeans  to  sell 
items  not  on  the  COCOM  list,  and  why  not 
continue  to  enforce  meaningful  controls  on 
U.S.  exports  to  the  Communist  countries? 
European  trade  with  the  E&Bt  Is  now  bilater- 
ally controlled  to  the  extent  that  it  seems 
rather  repugnant  to  have  to  arrange  our  own 
trade  along  similar,  "mercantilist"  lines. 

SOME  ELEMENTS  OF  SOVIET  ECONOMIC  STXATECY 

In  a  December  1962  compilation  of  study 
papers    for    the   Joint   Economic   Committee 
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Mrs.  Penelope  Thunberg.  now  a  Tariff  Com- 
missioner, wrote: 

"Soviet  economic  intercourse  with  Indus- 
trialized non-Conununlst  countries  has  al- 
ways represented  a  time-saving  device,  for 
trade  has  made  possible  a  rapid  shift  from  a 
primitive  to  a  modern,  more  productive 
technology  in  a  large  number  of  industries. 
So  long  as  some  part  of  the  Soviet  economy 
lags  technologically  behind  the  West,  the 
USSR,  will  always  have  available  a  ready 
device  for  buoying  Its  growth  r.ite  through 
imports.  In  shifting  to  a  more  advanced— 
1  e  .  more  productive— technology,  the  Soviet 
Union  borrows  all  the  resources,  including 
time,  that  must  go  into  the  research  and 
development  of  more  efficient  techniques." 

Mrs.  Thunberg's  observaUons  about  Soviet 
purchase*  of  t.me  and  technology  through 
trade  are  borne  out  at  le=ist  In  the  Penkovsky 
papers,  particularly  Chapter  IV.  titled 
•  PenKovsky'6  Committee",  which  deals  with 
the  btr.te  Committee  for  Co-ordination  of 
Scientific  Research  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Council 
of  Ministers.  There  he  describes  the  very 
complex  and  very  thorough  technological 
espionage  organization  maintained  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  espionage  function  of  this 
orgmlzatlon  is  at  le.ist  hinted  at  in  the 
U.S.SR  Council  of  Ministers  May  1961  De- 
cree on  Reorganization  of  Research  which 
provides  that: 

"Soviet  E'.ience  and  engineering  must  In 
the  shorte.'it  poteible  time  take  the  leading 
position  m  the  world  in  all  decisive  fields 
of  science  and  engineering" 
and  that,  in  furtherance  of  this  go.-.l,  the 
State  Committee  on  Resc  irch  sh-ill 

"study  and  evaluate  scientific  and  techni- 
cal advancenients  with  the  aim  of  utilizing 
those  advancements  In  the  naUonal  economy 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  also  coordinate  the  inter- 
national scientific  and  technical  contacts  of 
the  ministries,  admUilstratlons.  and  scien- 
tific research  organizations. " 

TT.e  activities  of  the  AMTORG  in  the 
United  States  have  long  been  suspect  if  not 
completely  documented,  and  I  understand 
that  part  of  the  So\1et  technological  devel- 
opment effort  consists  In  purchasing  highly 
advanced  manufactures  for  use  as  proto- 
tvpes  in  building  their  own.  To  support  this 
I  would  like  to  quote  from  a  study  by  Mr. 
Donald  Petrcnl,  partner  of  the  P»rls  law  firm 
of  O'Malvery  &  Myers,  titled  'Doing  Busi- 
ness in  Eastern  European  Countries":  "With- 
out such  (patent!  protection,  any  United 
States  firm  that  sells  one  or  more^pieces  of 
equipment  to  an  Eastern  European  buyer 
must  understand  and  assume  the  risk  that 
It  will  be  copied."  Even  with  patent  protec- 
tion it  Is  dimcult  to  be  sure  patents  are  not 
violated.  There  have  been  several  important 
cases  of  violation  In  Eastern  Communist 
countries. 

If  the  United  States  possesses  the  most 
advanced  technology  in  many  areas  and  con- 
tinues to  generate  It,  a  policy  of  withhold- 
ing technology-carrying  trade  may  continue 
to  have  strategic  significance.  If  In  fact  the 
policy  we  wish  to  pursue  Is  one  of  restraining 
the  growth  of  totalitarian  regimes. 

Do  we  wish  to  continue  to  attempt  to 
restrain  the  growth  of  totalitarian  regimes? 
I  realize  this  is  the  nub  of  the  question.  But 
It  would  be  beneficial  to  this  discussion  and 
perhaps  also  to  public  discussion  If  the  argu- 
ments for  and  against  "East-West"  trade 
were  couched  In  these  terms,  rather  than 
muddled  with  arguments  of  U.S.  commercial 
advantage  that  I  consider  to  be  overstated 
and  Ill-founded. 

Perhaps  there  Is  now  a  basis  for  deciding 
that  n  Is  best  to  acxjept  the  Soviet  system  In 
a  spirit  of  tolerance  as  one  would  tolerate  a 
different  religion.  Assuming  that  we  make 
that  essential  decision,  perhaps  there  Is  some 
political  benefit  to  the  United  States  In  a 


selecUve  and  flexible  policy  of  expansion  of 
trade  In  "non-strategic"  Items.  (I  think  It 
might  be  best  to  pass  over  the  question  of 
what  is  strategic  and  non-strategic,  with  a 
quick  acknowledgement  that  there  certainly 
is  no  good  dividing  line.  I  lean  towards  the 
Idea  that  for  a  tightly  planned  economy  con- 
tinually strained  by  unrealistic  output  goals, 
all  imports  whether  strategic  or  non-strategic 
tend  to  lessen  the  squeeze  and  allow  more 
resources  to  be  devoted  to  strategic,  perhaps 
autarkla,  objectives.) 

THE  POSSIBLE  POLITICAL  GAINS  FBOM  TRADE 

What  are  the  benefits  we  might  gain?  I 
think  you  will  agree  that  the  main  argu- 
ments  are   that   by   selectively  and   flexibly 
pursuing  trade  the  United  States  might  be 
able  to  favor  some  Communist  countries  over 
others,  favor  some  Communist  leaders  over 
others,  thereby  Increase  the  dependence  of 
certain    of    these    countries   on    the    United 
States,  and  at  the  same  time  decrease  their 
dependence  on  the  Soviet  Union.  Still  further 
one  could  argue  that  expanding  U.S.  trade 
and    commercial    contacts    with    the    Com- 
munist   countries    could    encourage    those 
economies  to  further  rationalize  and  struc- 
ture their  economies  by  using  market  econ- 
omy techniques,  one  could  even  hope  that 
eventually    governments    will    divest    them- 
selves of  ownership  of  enterprises  at  least  In 
non-crucial  areas  as  they  strive  to  produce 
consumer  goods  of  high-enough  quality  to  be 
genuinely  desired  In  the  West.  Such  produc- 
tion would  have  to  be  accompanied  by  genu- 
ine cost  accounting.  The  result  of  !:uch  de- 
velopments would  be  Junking  of  the  bilateral 
arrangements  between  East  and  West  Euro- 
pean countrie.s,  real  multllaterlalism  in  trade, 
and      along      with      it      freely      convertible 
currencies. 

The  above  is  a  happy  prospect  but  It  Is 
indeed  far  In  the  future.  In  the  near  term 
we  have  to  deal  with  the  realities  and  en- 
cumbrances of  Western  commercial  contact 
with  the  East — contacts  constricted,  in  fact 
dominated,  by  the  nature  of  the  economies 
with  which  we  deal.  The  facts  of  state  plan- 
ning and  state  ownership  and  therefore  of 
state-trading  require  bilateralism  and  pre- 
vent mulUlaterlallsm. 

A  fact  of  very  great  interest  and  some 
portent  Is  that.  In  spite  of  Its  desire  that 
trade  be  expanded,  the  BIAC  report  cited 
above  savs  that  "In  the  foreseeable  future  at 
least  BIAC  sees  little  possibility  of  any  sub- 
stintial  change  In  the  present  fundamentally 
bilateral  character  of  trading  relationships 
between  East  and  West." 

At  best  the  BIAC  can  only  recommend 
that  within  bilateral  arrangements  certain 
difficulties  should  be  smoothed  out.  but  It 
cannot  even  recommend  doing  so  through 
multilateral  Instead  of  bilateral  action.  The 
Report  concludes  only  that  "more  Is  likely 
to  be  achieved  by  pragmatic  efforts  toward 
securing  an  equitable  and  mutually  advan- 
t:igeous  expp-nsion  of  trade  by  means  of  a 
quid  pro  quo  technique  for  negotiating  mean- 
ingful and  balanced  concessions  on  the  basis 
of  effective  reciprccity  under  the  different 
economic  systems."  This  is  hardly  a  bright 
forecast  for  the  future  of  East-West  trade 
in  an  open  m'srUet. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  a  very  great 
deal  depends  on  the  real  motivations  of  the 
East  Europeans  and  Soviets  themselves.  I  my- 
self might  be  more  prone  to  accept  f,n  ex- 
panded East- West  trade  policv  were  I ;  ssured 
that  in  fact  the  Unitsd  States  thror.gh  trade 
could  influence  those  countries  to  develop 
open  societies  in  which  people  are  allowed  sin 
Increasing  measure  of  personal  and  politic  1 
freedom. 

Even  were  we  to  be  assured  about  their 
real  motivations,  the  fact  that  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  East  European  Communist 
countries  are  giving  tangible  as  well  as  moral 
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support  to  our  enemies  at  war.  North  Viet 
Nam  and  the  Viei  Cong,  creates  tremendous 
political  difficulties  to  a  policy  of  greater 
trade.  So.  apart  from  the  factual  considera- 
tions that  I  have  been  exploring,  this  political 
question  is  of  paramount  Importance  to  our 
discussion, 

CONCLUSION 

So.  in  sumnry.  I  would  say  that.  In  strictly 
commercial  terms,  the  United  States  has  little 
real  and  little  potential  commercial  interest 
in  inrreaslng  trade  with  the  Communist 
countries  in  the  near  future.  In  fact,  1  can 
foresee  certain  economic  dlsadvant;iges  to 
such  a  course  of  action,  most  notably  the 
possibility  that  we  would  have  to  embroil 
ouiselvps"  ill  mercantilist  bilateral  trading 
agreements  which  to  me  are  distasteful  at 
best. 

Thus  the  base  for  the  argument  lor  In- 
creased East-West  trade  shifts  from  the  eco- 
nomic to  the  political.  Here  it  seems  lo  me 
the  key  questions  are.  can  wc  really  influence 
the  Communist  countries  to  shift  toward 
freer  societies?  Can  we  influence  not  Just 
their  e':'onomlc  development  but  their  politi- 
cal development  as  well?  .\nd.  ultimately, 
win  increased  trade  relauons  really  bring 
about  decreased  political  tensions  and  re- 
duce the  risk  of  war?  I  have  often  said  that 
more  v.ar  and  peace  are  wrapped  up  In  trade 
than  most  of  us  are  willing  to  recognize,  and 
perViaps  here  there  is  indeed  a  valid  argument 
for  tne  encouragement  of  "East-West"  trade. 
But  these.  I  submit,  are  the  questions  for 
vour  Subcommittee  to  study  and  discuss,  and 
for  your  recommendation  to  your  colleagues. 
I  certainlv  conunend  your  Interest  and  your 
effort,  and  await  your  conclusions  with  great 
interest. 


Travel  Tax  Proposal 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  13,  1968 
Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  adminis- 
tration's travel  tax  proposal  remains 
dubious  public  policy,  failing  to  deal  with 
fimdamental  international  economic  im- 
balances and  inviting  retaliation. 

A  recent  editorial  by  WCBS  radio  puts 
the  matter  succinctly;  the  text  of  the 
editorial,  which  was  broadcast  on  Febru- 
ary 19  and  20,  follows: 

TRAVEL  Tax  Proposal 
Treasury  Secretary  Henry  Fowler's  proposal 
to  cut  tourist  travel  abroad  and  keep  Ameri- 
can dollars  at  home  Is  Impractical  and  Il- 
logical. It  Is  an  administrative  nightmare;  it 
dUcrlmlnates  against  the  low-budget  travel- 
er; It  Is  likely  to  provoke  other  countries  to 
respond  In  kind. 

The  Fowler  plan  would  limit  tourist  spend- 
ing m  Europe,  Africa,  Asia  and  most  of  the 
Pacific  to  a  subsistence  level:  $7  per  day  for 
each  traveler.  Any  spending  In  excess  of  this 
sum  would  be  taxed  on  a  sliding  scale,  reach- 
ing 30  per  cent  at  $15.  The  departing  tourist 
would  have  to  declare  the  number  of  dollars 
he  was  taking  with  him;  he  would  also  have 
to  estimate  his  travel  tax  and  pay  In  ad- 
vance. On  his  return,  after  the  usual  scrim- 
mage for  bags  and  after  passing  through  cus- 
toms and  Immigration  checks,  the  frazzled 
tourist  would  have  to  declare  how  much  cash 
he  had  left,  and  file  a  tax  return.  Secretary 
Fowler  has  obviously  devised  a  plan  that  for 
Inconvenience  alone  Is  a  stroke  of  genius:  It's 
guaranteed  to  send  all  but  the  hardiest 
traveler  to  Athens,  Georgia,  Instead  of 
Athens.  Greece. 
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Tourist  rwtrtcUOM.  however,  cut  two  ways. 
The  plan's  rundamental  weakness,  we  think, 
is  th:n  It  invitee  retaliation  on  the  part  of 
foreign  countries  It  simply  makes  no  sense 
to  urge  Americans  to  stiy  at  home  and  at 
the  same  time  expect  Europeans,  lefs  say. 
to  vUlt  our  shores.  In  addition,  one  over- 
seas airline  as  a  result  of  the  Fowler  plan 
has  threatened  to  re-examine  lu  buy- 
American  policy:  the  line  purchases  all  lu 
aircraft  from  Boeing  In  Seattle  Reprisals  of 
this  sort  could  In  the  long  r\in  prove  more 
costly  to  the  balance  of  payments  problem 
than  the  cure  prescribed  by  the  Administra- 
tion. ,  .     .      , 

Mr  Fowlers  pmf>osal  hints  .it  a  kind  or 
economic  isolationism  that  hardly  squares 
with  principles  of  a  free  society.  Congress 
should  consider  attracting  foreign  travelers 
to  the  Dnlted  States  as  a  far  more  positive 
means  of  reversing  the  dollar  drain  than 
locking  Americans  in. 


A  Soviet  Appeal  for  High  Courage 


HON.  LUCIEN  N.  NEDZI 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  13.  1968 

Mr  NEDZI  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
watched  with  interest  the  recent  literary 
trials  in  Russia  and  the  struKgle  of  some 
Russian  intellectuals  against  the  renewal 
of  the  uKliest  manifestations  of  Stalinism 
in  Soviet  society. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
place  in  the  Record  the  eloquent  protest 
petition  which  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  March  2.  1968.  The  battle 
lines  between  repression  and  liberaliza- 
tion shift  to  and  fro.  Whatever  the  trend, 
it  will  influence  Soviet  attitudes  toward 
America  These  developments  merit  our 
closest  attention. 

The  document  follows: 
A   Sovirr    Appeai.    ro«    High    Coitracb 

(Note.— The  'ollowlng  document  l«  an 
.^bridged  trnnslatlon  of  a  petition  now  being 
circulated  in  Moscow.  Addressed  to  •U.S.SJl. 
scientists,  to  those  in  culture  and  the  arts." 
It  refers  to  recent  literary  trials,  and  other 
event*.  By  such  statements,  openly  signed. 
Soviet  liberals  .»nd  intellecttials  are  fighting 
conservative  and  police  elements  in  the  So- 
viet govemmeiu.) 

We.  the  signers  of  this  letter,  address  you 
with  words  of  profound  alarm  for  the  destiny 
and  the  honor  of  otir  country.  For  several 
years  ominous  symptoms  of  restoration  of 
Stalinism  have  Ijeen  evident  In  the  life  of 
our  society  This  is  manifest  most  strikingly 
In  revival  of  the  most  terrible  acts  of  that 
era — through  organization  of  harsh  tribunals 
to  judge  people  who  have  dared  to  defend 
their  dignity  and  Inner  freedom,  who  have 
had  the  audacity  to  think  and  to  protest. 

To  be  sure,  repressions  have  not  reached 
the  proportions  of  (the  1930s)  But  we  have 
sufficient  basis  for  the  fear  that  among  state 
and  party  officials  there  are  more  than  a  few 
who  would  like  to  reverse  our  public  evolu- 
tion. We  have  no  guarantees  that  the  year 
1937.  little  by  little  and  with  our  tacit  con- 
nivance, will  not  come  upon  us  again. 

The  most  recent  trial,  of  four  young  people, 
has  gone  beyond  all  bounds  In  the  trammel- 
ing of  human  rights.  Even  Andrei  Vyshinsky 
would  have  envied  the  organization  of  that 
trial,  but  he  at  least  was  able  to  drag  out 
confessions  and  testimony  by  witnesses,  Yuri 
Oalanskov,  a  very  ill  person,  was  sentenced 
to  seven  years'  hard  labor.  The  only — less 
than  circumstantial— evidence  of  hl»  guilt 
was  the  testimony  of  a  base  and  craven  per- 
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son.  Andrei  Dobrovolsky  Aleksandr  Glnsburg 
w.is  sentenced  to  five  years'  hard  labor  despite 
all  the  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  mate- 
rial evidence. 

Those  who  tried  to  enter  the  courtroom 
were  subjected  to  open  blackmail  and  a  Jeer- 
ing humiliation  of  personal  dlgn.ty  Photo- 
graphing, ceaseless  shadowing,  checking  of 
documents,  eavesdropping  on  conversations — 
that  IS  a  far  from  complete  list 

The  organization  of  the  trial  and  the  be- 
havior of  the  judge  deprived  the  defsndauts 
of  their  right  to  defense,  and  the  animal 
hooting  of  the  so-called  -public"  shrouded 
them  in  an  atmosphere  of  moral  intolerance. 
On  the  bench  were  persons  who  read  maga- 
zines or  dozed,  awakening  only  to  demand 
increased  penalties. 

The  naive  hopes  for  a  complete  healing  of 
the  life  of  society  which  were  Inculcated  in 
us  by  (de-Stallnlzatlon)  decisions  of  the 
Twentieth  and  Twenty-Second  Congresses  ( in 
1956  and  1961 )  did  not  succeed  In  being 
realized.  Slowly,  but  remorselessly,  the  proc- 
ess of  restoration  of  Stalinism  Is  going  on 

Prom  the  highest  platforms  the  name  of 
I.  V.  Stalin  has  been  pronounced  in  an  en- 
tirely positive  context  The  newspapers  have 
reported  the  applause  which  has  resounded 
at  mention  of  his  name 

Not  a  single  one  of  the  democratic  begin- 
nings has  been  brought  to  completion  The 
literary  or  artistic  taste  of  the  favorite  still 
has  the  force  of  law.  Films  are  rotting  in 
film  libraries  which  would  do  great  honor  to 
our  art  In  crowded  studios  and  attics  beauti- 
ful paintings  are  aging. 

In  the  social  sciences  the  ruinous  and  ir- 
reversible dictate  of  politics  continues  to  be 
mandatory.  For  a  scientist,  deviation  from 
truth  is  death,  but  our  historians  who  deal 
with  most  recent  times,  philosophers,  and 
political  economists  are  forced  to  do  this 
every  day.  If  at  times  a  grain  of  truth  creeps 
into  print,  the  authors  become  subject  to 
witch-hunts. 

What  is  most  humiliating,  regtilar  surveil- 
lance In  all  Its  forms  has  become  a  part  of 
dally  life  for  quite  a  lew  Soviet  people. 

Again  we  remind  you  that  mute  acqui- 
escence with  Stalinists  and  bureaucrats  who 
deceive  the  people  and  the  leadership,  who 
sit  on  all  trouble  signs,  all  complaints,  and 
all  protests,  leads  logically  to  that  which  Is 
most  to  be  feared:  to  lawless  punishment  of 
people. 

In  these  conditions  we  appeal  to  you  who 
are  creative  people,  people  in  whom  our  citi- 
zens have  boundless  faith:  raise  your  voices 
against  the  Impending  danger  of  new  Stallns 
and  Yezhovs  ( a  former  police  chief ) 

You  are  the  heirs  of  the  great  humanistic 
traditions  of  the  Russian  Intelligentsia,  Be- 
fore you  Is  the  example  of  courageous  be- 
havior on  the  part  of  the  modern  progressive 
intelligentsia  of  the  West  (apparently  anti- 
war protestors). 

We  understand  that  you  labor  under  con- 
ditions m  which  fulfillment  of  your  civic 
duty  ;s  in  every  Instance  an  act  of  courage. 
But  there  Is  Indeed  no  choice  between  cour- 
age or  cowardly  complicity  In  filthy  deeds 
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a  reminder  to  us  all  that  we  are  today, 
always  have  been,  and  always  will  be. 
truly  "one  nation,  under  God." 

Today's  opening  prayer  was  delivered 
by  Rev,  Earl  V,  Btst,  inUvster  of  tlie 
Refuge  Christian  Church  in  Noblesville. 
Ind..  which  is  the  church  of  our  friend 
and  colleague.  Congressman  Richard  L. 

ROUDEBUSH. 

Reverend  Best  served  as  a  chaplain  in 
the  U.S.  Navy  during  World  War  II.  In 
1962  and  1963  he  was  national  chaplain 
for  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and 
for  the  past  9  years  he  has  also  served 
as  Indiana  State  Chaplain  for  the  In- 
diana VFW. 

Reverend  Besfs  words  this  morning 
were.  I  am  sure,  an  inspiration  to  us  all. 
and  we  are  pleased  he  could  be  with  us. 


Rev.  Earl  V.  Best.  Minider  of  Refuge 
Christian  Church,  Noblesville,  Ind., 
Delivers  Opening  Prayer  in  House  of 
Representatives 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BBAY 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  13.  1968 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr  Speaker,  the  practice  of 
opening  each  day's  session  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  with  prayer  serves  as 
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Usk,  Wyo.,  Women  Take  Lead  in  Pub- 
lisbing  Unique  Brochure 

HON.  WILUAM  HENRY  HARRISON 

or    WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Wednesday.  March  13.  1968 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
energetic  Rroup  of  women  In  Lusk.  Wyo., 
have  taken  the  initiative  in  publicizing 
their  community  and  explaining  life  in 
the  area  from  the  perspective  of  the  lady 
of  the  house. 

The  Lusk  Woman's  Club  has  had  pub- 
lished an  attractive,  easy-to-read  bro- 
chure entitled.  "A  Woman  Talks  to 
Women  About  Lusk.  Wyo."— a  publica- 
tion which  the  Lusk  Herald  calls  unique 
in  promotional  efforts  of  Wyoming. 

Distribution  of  the  brochure  began 
early  this  month  with  mailings  to  the 
Chicago  Boat  and  Travel  Show,  the  Con- 
gress, and  to  Vice  President  Hubert  H. 

Tf  ITltfPHREY 

The  Lusk  Herald  recoimts  in  its 
March  7.  1968.  edition  how  the  brochure 
came  into  being  as  the  "brainchild  of 
Mrs.  Dale  M.  Bardo.  member  and  past 
president  of  the  Woman's  Club." 

The  town  newspaper  continues: 

The  brochure  Is  directed  to  women  and 
what  they  deal  with.  Intended  to  encourage 
women  to  come  West  with  professional  and 
Industrial  husbands  that  are  Interested  In 
establishing  themselves  In  areas  like  this. 
It  Is  intended  as  a  tool  In  bringing  profes- 
sions and  Industry  to  Lusk. 

The  brochure  Is  certainly  unique  and 
from  all  indications  highly  successful. 
It  is  a  tribute  not  only  to  the  ladies  who 
created  it  but  to  the  town  of  Lusk  itself 
and  I  publicly  congratulate  the  many 
people  behind  the  endeavor. 

I  include  the  newspaper  article  at  this 
point  In  the  Record: 

Women  Take  Lead  in  Publishing  Unique 
Brochure 

Lusk  Womans  Club  places  in  distribution 
this  week  a  brochure  about  Ltisk  and  Nio- 
brara County  that  Is  unique  In  promotional 
efforts  of  Wyoming  If  not  a  much  wider  area, 
a  work  that  should  also  build  a  sense  of 
county  pride  as  nothing  else  has  done  In 
many  years. 

It  Is  titled.  "A  Woman  Talks  to  Women 
About  Lusk.  Wyo."  and  In  view  of  national 
and  urban  problem,  relates  these  to  Lusk's 
advantages.  It  asks  the  question.  "Do  you 
think  that  towns  of   1,890  population  have 


to  be  dowdy  .  .  .  dull  .  .  .  with  limited  ad- 
vantages? Well  .  .  .  perhaps  some  small  towns 
are  .  .  .  but  let's  look  at  Lusk." 
Then  It  goes  on  to  ask^ 
Do  you  hunger  for  clean,  deep  blue  skies? 
for  pure  air?  for  perfect- tasting  crystal  cold 
drinking  water? 

Are  you  weary  of  streets  unsafe  for  your 
children?  of  traffic  congestion  problems? 

Are  your  children  In  split  sessions  in 
crowded  schools,  with  lessened  opportunity 
for  the  education  they  will  need? 

Are  you  concerned  over  the  dehumanizing 
environment  of  urban  life? 

Do  you  want  for  your  children  the  close- 
ness and  personal  warmth  of  a  small  place? 
the  all-around  development  not  possible  In  a 
large  place? 

Are  you  already  living  In  a  small  town  but 
long  for  greater  diversity  In  your  life? 

Might  you  prefer  to  live  In  a  small  town 
If  you  could  be  certain  of  quality  education, 
of  excellent  shopping,  of  access  to  things 
which  make  the  quality  of  life  interesting- 
certain  that  It  Is  a  good  place  to  rear  a 
family? 

Carrying  pictures  of  Lusk's  seven  church 
buildings,  the  High  School  Hospital.  Ubrary 
and  Niobrara  Country  Club,  the  brochure 
evaluates  the  town  and  county  strictly  from 
a  woman's  viewpoint,  and  much  research 
was  undertaken  to  give  authentic  enumera- 
tion of  fields  Into  which  the  high  school 
graduates  have  gone  and  a  partial  list  of 
those  from  here  who  have  provided  leader, 
ship  to  state  and   nation.  To  quote: 

"The  relative  Isolation  characteristic  of 
the  area  has  proven  to  be  its  strength,  for  It 
forces  Its  people  Into  resourcefulness,  pro- 
ducing a  vigorous,  individualistic,  yeasty 
breed  of  participants  rather  than  spectators. 
This  land  takes  a  person's  measure.  Resi- 
dents strive  to  match  their  efforts  to  those 
of  earlier  resolute  and  imaginative  individ- 
uals who  poured  out  their  strength,  love  and 
generosity  to  build  a  good  place  to  rear  a 
family,  a  good  place  to  live." 

And  the  brochure  closes,  so  typically 
woman — "Oh,  almost  forgot  .  .  .  crisp  crack- 
ers, no  floods,  no  mildew  In  closets,  no  cock- 
roaches, hardly  a  moth  to  be  found  .  .  ." 

DISTRIBtmON  STARTTD 

Distribution  was  started  over  the  weekend 
with  the  mailing  of  a  packet  to  the  Chicago 
Boat  and  Travel  Show  at  which  the  Wyo- 
ming Travel  Commission  has  a  display.  Other 
packets  will  be  sent  to  Minneapolis  and 
Cleveland  Travel  shows. 

In  addition,  copies  are  being  mailed  to 
Senators  McGee  and  Hansen,  to  Representa- 
tive Harrison  and  Governor  Hathaway,  to  Roy 
Peck,  director  of  the  Wyoming  Natural  Re- 
sources Board,  and  to  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment of  the  University. 

And  particularly,  a  copy  will  go  to  Vice- 
President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  because  of 
his  Interest  In  and  work  on  the  problems  of 
drift  to  urban  areas. 

Locally  members  of  the  Club  are  beginning 
distribution  this  morning  to  hotel  and  motel 
to  filling  stations  and  businesses  In  Lusk. 

And  above  all.  the  Club  emphasizes  that 
the  pamphlet  Is  available  without  charge  to 
the  general  public  for  mailing  away  to  any- 
one interested,  mailing  to  service  men  is  en- 
couraged. Copies  may  be  secured  from  The 
Lusk  Herald,  the  Town  Office,  or  from  Del 
Oberst.  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Lusk 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

A    NEW    IDBA 

Actually  the  brochure  Is  the  brain-child 
of  Mrs.  Dale  M.  Bardo.  member  and  past 
president  of  the  Club.  She  headed  the  com- 
mittee preparing  It  and  did  the  writing,  but 
as  she  says,  with  the  styling,  advising,  guid- 
ing and  help  of  her  printer-Journalist  hus- 
band who  Is  foreman  of  The  Lusk  Herald. 

The  work  Incorporates  the  research  of  a 
number  of  Club  members,  and  once  the  proj- 
ect   was    underway    suggestions    and    Ideas 
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poured  In  from  many  Interested  individuals. 
Mrs.  Gene  Lenz.  a  University  graduate  In  art. 
prepared  the  cover  under  her  professional 
name  of  "Renk." 

Mrs.  Bardo  emphasizes  that  the  brochure 
was  not  written  from  the  viewpoint  of  com- 
paring Lusk  with  the  rest  of  the  state,  but 
from  the  viewpoint  of  how  Lusk  stacks  up 
nationally. 

It  Is  directed  to  women  and  what  they  deal 
with.  Intended  to  encourage  women  to  come 
West  with  professional  and  industrial  hus- 
bands that  are  Interested  In  establishing 
themselves  in  areas  like  this.  It  Is  Intended 
as  a  tool  In  bringing  professions  and  Industry 
to  Lusk. 

Though  one  person  wrote  the  pamphlet, 
many  persons  will  recognize  words  or  phrases 
andfcometlmes  ideas  which  developed  In  earl- 
ier conversations  about  the  brochure. 

Lists  of  students  from  the  schools  do  not 
include  those  who  are  still  working  on  un- 
dergraduate degrees  or  who  are  unfinished 
with  the  bachelor  degree.  It  is  emphasized 
that  all  tabulations  and  listings  are  backed 
by  documentation. 

The  Club  thanks  all  who  helped  so  much 
with  research,  and  Mrs,  Bardo  particularly 
wished  to  apologize  to  those  who  looked  up 
information  which  could  not  be  used  due 
to  space  limitations. 

Acknowledgment  Is  made  to  the  Lusk 
Lions  Club  for  assistance  In  the  financing. 
The  assistance  of  others  may  be  needed  for 
reprinting  as  soon  as  the  present  5,000  print- 
ing is  exhausted.  The  Lusk  Herald  was 
thanked  for  assistance  In  securing  the  under- 
writing, and  the  taking  of  photographs,  and 
designing. 
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energy  to  hop  out.  However.  If  you  put  the 
frog  In  a  bucket  of  cold  water  and  gradual- 
ly heated  the  water  he  would  remain  there 
until  "his  goose  was  cooked."  In  other  words 
he  was  dead  before  he  realized  that  he  was 
being  cooked. 

This  experiment  with  the  frog  can  be  com- 
pared to  our  freedoms.  If  all  of  our  freedoms 
were  to  be  suddenly  taken  away  we  would 
fight  Immediately.  On  the  other  hand  take 
away  our  freedoms  gradually  and  we  more 
than  likely  will  not  even  voice  a  complaint. 

John  Fizzy,  Jr. 


Freedom's  Challenge 


Erosion  of  Freedom 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  13.  1968 
Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er a  constituent  of  mine.  Mr.  John 
Fizzy,  Jr.,  of  Rockford.  111.,  was  recently 
awarded  a  Freedoms  Foundation  Honor 
Medal  for  a  letter  to  the  editor  enUUed 
"The  Erosion  of  Freedom."  The  letter 
appeared  In  the  April  1.  1967,  Issue  of  the 
Rockford  Morning  Star,  Rockford.  111. 
I  take  pride  In  calling  the  Members'  at- 
tention to  Mr.  Fizzy 's  letter: 

Erosion   op   Freedom 

To  THE  Editor  : 

Today  we  are  witnessing  what  future  his- 
torians may  rightfully  describe  as  the  "Age 
of  Complacency".  Everywhere  we  see  clianges 
being  mnde  that  v/111  have  their  effects  on 
us  as  well  as  future  generations  to  come. 

The  government  is  now  determined  to  take 
care  of  us  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  As 
we  view  the  "galloping  socialism"  that  is  upon 
us  we  cannot  help  but  ask,  "What  has  hap- 
pened to  America?" 

Are  we  as  a  nation  blind  to  the  "Com- 
munist conspiracy"?  Do  we  not  see  the  danger 
m  government  controls  and  welfare  pro- 
grams? If  so  do  we  not  realize  that  little  by 
little  our  freedom  Is  being  taken  from  us? 

Each  new  program  Initiated  by  the  govern- 
ment carries  with  it  a  price  tag.  It  Is  incon- 
ceivable to  think  that  It  could  be  otherwise. 
You  either  have  more  government  controls 
and  less  freedom  or  you  will  have  increased 
taxation  and  Inflation.  It  Is  naive  to  think 
that  you  can  get  something  for  nothing. 

Recently  I  heard  a  speaker  tell  of  an  ex- 
periment that  had  been  made  with  a  frog. 
It  seems  that  a  bucket  of  hot  water  was  pre- 
pared and  a  frog  was  tossed  in  it.  Regardless 
of  the  number  of  times  this  was  done  the  frog 
always  seemed  to  muster  the  strength  and 


HON.  JAMES  A.  McCLURE 

OF   IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  13.  1968 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ad- 
dressed the  Lincoln  Day  banquet  in 
Mountain  Home,  Idaho,  recently  and 
found  myself  sharing  the  platform  with 
Miss  Cormle  Yrazabal,  a  senior  at 
Moimtaln  Home  High  School. 

Miss  Yrazabal's  speech,  an  excellent 
presentation  entitled  "Freedom's  Chal- 
lenge," was  a  glowing  tribute  to  America 
and  its  traditions.  As  they  say.  it  was  a 
tough  act  to  follow. 

I  include  the  text  of  the  speech  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks: 

Freedom's  Challenge 
(By  Connie  Yrazabal) 
Freedom  has  a  meaning  in  America  that  It 
does  not  have  anywhere  else.  Ask  our  boys 
In  Viet  Nam.  In  America,  freedom  and  the 
love  of  It  Is  assumed.  Freedom  is  the  center 
of  all  our  thoughts,  acUons,  and  our  being. 
It  Is  what  makes  the  difference  In  our  cus- 
toms and  Is  the  difference  In  the  will  to  do 
what  is  right  from  despair. 

We  should  be  ashamed  of  those  Americans 
who  burn  their  draft  cards,  tramp  the  picket 
lines  and  Indulge  In  the  sit-ins.  It's  odd  how 
those  Americans  forget  about  their  fore- 
fathers who  fought  for  the  existing  rights 
and  freedoms  of  today. 

We  should  be  ashamed  that  our  country's 
name  Is  blackened  by  the  Hippies  and  so- 
called  flower  children,  who  breed  filth  and 
Insanity  and  say  that  peace  and  freedom 
are  products  of  free  love. 

We  should  be  disgusted  of  living  In  an  area 
with  agencies  and  products  that  try  to  make 
the  rest  of  us  believe  that  obscenity  Is  a 
part  of  our  American  culture,  through 
movies,  literature  and  on  stage. 

We  should  be  ashamed  of  those  people  who 
feel  that  a  steady  Job  and  Income  Is  imnec- 
essary  when  they  expect  to  receive  a  monthly 
welfare  check  supplied  by  the  government. 
Our  coimtry  has  provided  workshops.  Job 
Corps  and  many  other  opportunities  to  peo- 
ple like  these:  but  still,  stupidity  and  Illit- 
eracy exist  today. 

We  should  be  ashamed  of  those  Americans 
who  relax  In  their  comfortable  homes  and 
criticize  the  leaders  of  our  government  along 
with  the  war  in  Viet  Nam.  How  many  of 
these  people  do  we  see  working  to  strive  for 
better  government  and  peace? 

We  should  be  ashamed  to  have  knowledge 
of  those  cerum  clvU  rights  groups  who  pro- 
claim equal  rights  for  all  but  yet  strive  to 
promote  propaganda  In  our  colleges  through- 
out the  nation. 

Stand  tall  and  don't  be  ashamed  to  be  an 
American!  Take  America  as  it  Is,  embracing 
the  Idea  that  Americans  have  always  had. 
and  that  It  is  within  our  power  to  make  It 
better.   We   are   loyal   citizens   not   becatise 
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we  tbink  our  country  Is  perfect  but  because 
the  American  system  Is  durable! 

Many  downgpraders  of  Americanism  profess 
to  love  all  mankind  while  they  hate  and 
acorn  the  naUon  that  gave  them  birth,  edu- 
cation, and  opportunity.  When  we  fall  to  live 
up  to  the  best  that  freedom  makes  possible, 
we  know  it  Is  our  own  fault  and  not  a  flaw 
In  Creation!  Let  us  show  our  appreciation 
of  this  treasure,  of  freedom,  and  to  continue 
to  uphold  It  In  its  highest  respects. 

This  la  the  time,  now.  for  all  of  us  to  stand 
and  be  counted  and  be  willing  and  smxlous 
to  respond.  We  don't  need  draft  cards  to 
compel  us  to  begin  In  hard  work  and 
thought,  as  we  strive  for  what  we  know  Is 
right.  You  and  I  have  a  great  American 
Heritage  which  we  can  flght  for  and  preserve 
for  future  generations.  But  the  task  Is  not 
mine  or  yours  alone.  It  U  the  task  of  every 
American  citizen  working  together  to  pre- 
serve our  freedom  and  democracy  A  strong 
Republic  needs  actions  and  pledges  of  loyal- 
ty from  all  Its  citizens  and  a  determination 
on  the  part  of  everyone  to  learn  the  ways 
of  democracy  and  to  apply  their  knowledge 
wisely  and  courageously! 

We  should  not  be  ashamed  or  disgusted 
but  give  thanks  to  the  merciful  Lord,  that 
we  were  so  lucky  to  be  bom  free  American 
citizens  in  a  nation  under  God  with  truly 
mercy  and  JTJstlce  for  all! 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

shining  hour  may  we  then  all  walk  together 
as  free  men  forever. 
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Hopefal  Appalackia  Sect  Poor  Get  Poorer 


The  50tb  AaniTersary  of  Lithuanian 
Independence 


HON.  BIRCH  E.  BAYH 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITKD  STATES 
Wednesday.  March  13.  1968 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  a  few  weeks 
ago.  it  was  my  distinct  privilege  to  attend 
and  participate  in  a  most  inspiring  cere- 
mony. Held  in  the  warm  and  thriving 
Hoosier  town  of  Beverly  Shores,  the  pro- 
gram commemorated  the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  Lithuanian  independence. 

One  of  the  many  inspirational  mo- 
ments of  the  proceedings  was  the  state- 
ment of  Richard  C.  Christopher,  presi- 
dent of  the  Town  Board  of  Beverly 
Shores.  In  it,  he  captures  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  occasion. 

It  is  with  true  pleasure,  Mr.  President, 
that  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Christophers  remarks  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PirrixTH  Anniveksasy  or  LrrHUANiAN 

iNDCfENOSNCE 

To  all  here  assembled  we.  the  people  of 
Beverly  Shores,  extend  our  warm  welcome. 
We  are  both  pleased  and  proud  to  Join  with 
you  In  this  program  commemorating  the  30th 
anniversary  of  Lithuanian  Independence. 
Well  known  are  the  cultural  contributions 
made  by  the  Lithuanian  people  to  the  whole 
world,  to  the  United  States,  above  all  to  our 
own  community.  Equally  well  known  Is  the 
Lithuanian  love  of  freedom  and  Independ- 
ence. And  If  the  reports  coming  out  of  Lith- 
uania today  are  true.  then,  even  though  your 
people  presently  suffer  under  the  oppressive 
clouds  of  Communist  conformity,  the  fierce 
light  of  independence,  originality  and  cre- 
ativity shines  through.  It  Is  clear  beyond  dis- 
pute that  the  Lithuanian  talent  for  free  self- 
expression  will  not  be  denied.  And  It  Is  our 
hope  and  belief  that  the  day  will  surely 
come  when  the  people  of  Lithuania  will  once 
again  walk  their  land  In  freedom.  In  that 
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Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  an  article  written 
by  Harry  M.  Caudlll  which  appeared  in 
the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  February  25. 
1968. 

Harry  M.  CaudiU.  lawyer  and  author 
from  Whitesburg.  Ky  ,  specializes  in  the 
problems  of  Appalachia  and  its  people. 
He  is  the  author  of  "Night  Comes  to  the 
Cumberlands."  Here  he  expresses  his 
opinion  that  despite  the  war  on  poverty, 
which  encouraged  the  rural  poor  to  see 
escape  from  their  plight  of  jobless  inse- 
curity, hunger,  and  winter  cold,  the  sit- 
uation is  geting  worse.  And  he  blames 
the  Government. 

The  article  follows: 
HoPETUL  Appalachia  Skks  Poor  Qrr  Poomr — 

MttnuG    CoRPOSATiONS    Grow    Rich     and 

Poor  Lose  Land  for  Dams 

(By  Harry  M.  Caudlll) 

On  September  27,  1966.  President  Johnson 
established  the  National  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Rural  Poverty  and,  in  a  touching 
little  ceremony,  delegated  to  Its  25  members 
the  task  of  making  a  comprehensive  study 
and  appraisal  of  current  economic  situations 
and  trends  In  American  rural  life.  In  Its  anal 
report  to  the  President  one  year  later  the 
Commission  might  have  pointed  out  ( but  did 
not)  that  despite  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  and  the  once  highly-touted  "War 
on  Poverty,"  the  United  States  government 
Is  probably  causing  as  much  poverty  In  the 
hinterlands  as  It  U  eliminating  or  relieving. 

The  Oreat  Society  which  the  President 
proclaimed  with  ample  fanfare  In  the  last 
presidential  year  was  received  in  the  boon- 
docks with  much  less  incredulity  and  much 
more  hope  than  greeted  It  In  the  urban  ghet- 
toes.  The  clty-dwelllng  poor  were  generally 
too  cynical  to  expect  much  to  come  of  It. 
Their  hopes  had  been  dashed  too  many  times 
by  too  many  baffling  circumstances — low 
wages.  Idleness,  racial  discrimination.  Infla- 
tion, over-crowding,  high  rents,  broken 
homes  and  the  grotesque  indignities  of  "wel- 
farism"— to  expect  much  from  the  new 
campaign. 

But  m  the  small  towns  and  villages  and 
on  the  eroded  farms  where  nearly  half  of  the 
nation's  35  million  Impoverished  citizens  re- 
side, there  were  unmistakable  stirrings  of 
hope.  There  an  almost  chlld-Uke  faith  In  the 
capabilities  and  good  Intentions  of  Washing- 
ton had  survived  as  part  of  the  heritage  from 
an  earlier  time.  In  countryside  where  dis- 
tractions are  fewer  memories  are  longer,  and 
across  the  Intervening  generation  millions 
gratefully  recalled  FDR's  New  Deal  and  the 
bread  and  optimism  It  had  brought. 

Surely  the  Great  Society  efforts  to  upgrade 
the  poor  have  been  harmless  at  their  worst 
and  sometimes,  on  a  small  scale,  they  have 
been  positively  beneficial.  All  have  been  pal- 
liative In  character  without  attacking  any  of 
the  deep-rooted  sources  of  destitution.  Head 
Start  alms  at  giving  an  extra  and  much 
needed  year  of  schooling  to  youngsters  who. 
In  the  main,  are  destined  to  attend  the  same 
dismal  public  schools  that  turned  their 
parents  into  seml-Uterates. 

Neighborhood  Youth  C(»'ps  offices  aid  a 
relative  handful  of  youths  who  might  other- 


wise drop  out  of  the  classroom.  Job  Corps 
activities  have  started  some  youthful  dere- 
licts on  the  road  to  useful  and  responsible 
citizenship  In  parts  of  Appalachia  work  ex- 
perience and  training  programs  pay  low 
wages  to  men  who  perform  labor  of  dubious 
social  utility  while  undergoing  scarcely  any 
training.  And  countless  meetings  and  end- 
less discussions  have  used  up  the  energies  of 
Community  Action  groups  In  preparation  for 
ever-deferred  marches  against  the  Bastion  of 
Wants — while  paying  handsome  salaries  to 
multitudes  of  social  workers  and  political 
hacks  whose  duties  as  'community  organiz- 
ers" defy  both  description  and  definition.  But 
In  rural  America  as  in  the  central  cities,  the 
well-springs  of  poverty  still  bubble. 

Much,  perhaps  most,  poverty  In  rural 
America  has  come  down  to  us  as  part  of  our 
frontier  heritage.  The  frontier  bequeathed 
to  Appalachia.  most  of  the  deep  South,  the 
Ozarks  and  numerous  lesser  areas  elsewhere 
an  enervating  "culture  of  poverty"  which 
held  successive  generations  to  low  aspira- 
tions and  minimal  achievements.  We  have 
not  yet  come  close  to  devising  a  scheme  to 
lead  the  people  of  these  cultural  backwaters, 
and  the  Indians  who  were  simultaneously 
stranded  by  an  on-rushlng  technological 
civilization.  Into  amalgamation  with  the 
"main  stream."  And  until  such  amalgama- 
tion occurs  in  substantial  measure  the  hill- 
billy, the  red-neck,  the  Negro  and  the  Indian 
cannot  compete  successfully  In  the  Job  mar- 
ket for  the  cash  that  banishes  poverty. 

Reams  have  been  written  about  Appa- 
lachla's  Impoverished  state  since  John  P. 
Kennedy  campaigned  In  bleak  and  dying 
West  Virginia  in  1960  The  television  camera 
has  given  the  nation  repeated  glimpses  of 
apathetic  mountaineers  sinking  inexorably 
Into  a  New  World  Albania. 

A  cogent  warning  of  these  sorry  things  to 
come  was  sounded  by  the  West  Virginia  Tax 
Commission  In  1884.  The  commissioners  were 
alarmed  by  the  spectacle  of  Ignorant  moun- 
tain farmers  selling  the  gigantic  natural 
wealth  of  their  land  to  non-resident  specula- 
tors for  prices  ranging  from  50  cents  to  a  few 
dollars  per  acre.  With  the  title  to  the  state's 
vast  deposits  of  coal,  petroleum,  natural  gas 
and  limestone  the  economic  destiny  of  both 
land  and  people  was  passing  Into  distant 
hands.  The  commission  warned  that  unless 
the  people  quickly  realized  the  magnitude  of 
wealth  of  which  they  were  ridding  them- 
selves and  the  implications  of  the  situation 
they  were  creating  they  would  become  mere 
hirelings  and  "West  Virginia  will  be  almost 
like  Ireland  and  her  history  will  be  like  that 
of  Poland. " 

The  West  Virginians  did  not  heed  the  ad- 
vice. The  end  of  their  century-long  post- 
frontier  isolation  had  set  them  down  in  the 
midst  of  a  vast  Industrial  revolution  of  which 
they  had  not  the  faintest  comprehension. 
They  and  their  like  In  the  hills  of  Tennessee. 
Eastern  Kentucky.  Western  Virginia,  North- 
ern Alabama  and  Western  Pennsylvania  con- 
'  tinued  to  sign  the  title  deeds  and,  when  pits 
were  opened  by  enterprising  northerners, 
sent  their  sons  to  toll  In  them  for  low  wages 
and  under  deplorable  conditions.  The  stage 
was  set  for  a  massive  and  ruthless  exploita- 
tion that  continues  unabated  to  this  day. 

Appalachia  Is  one  of  the  world's  richest  re- 
source regions.  Eastern  Kentucky,  for  exam- 
ple, has  vast  deposits  of  Iron,  ore  and  sUica- 
rlch  sandstone  in  addition  to  its  huge  beds 
of  brines,  coal,  oil  and  gas.  Even  diamonds 
and  platinum  have  been  discovered  within 
the  steep,  low.  rocky  hills.  The  extraction 
of  this  wealth  has  built  the  nation's  most 
prosperous  corporations.  Penn-Vlrglnia  Corp. 
(formcly  Virginia  Coal  and  Iron  Corp  I 
clears  alter  taxes  about  61  ""r  of  gross  receipts 
and  usually  pays  dividends  amounting  to 
45 O  of  gross  receipts.  This  record  is  equalled 
by  Kentucky  River  Coal  Corp.  For  perspec- 
tive compare  these  achievements  with  Gen- 
eral Motors  which  in  good  years  clears  a  dime 
out  of  each  dollar  received  and  pays  five  cents 
to  the  stockholders. 
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Today  Appalachia  boasts  the  richest  cor- 
porations and  the  poorest  people  in  America. 
The  great  wealth  pays  only  token  taxes  to 
local  schools.  The  sales  taxes  on  bread  and 
other  consumer  items  is  inadequate  to  sup- 
port decent  pubUc  faciUUes.  The  region  is 
trapped  in  a  downward  cycle  of  poor  schools, 
poor  Jobs,  poor  pay  and  poor  people. 

And  when  the  Appalachian  Regional  Com- 
mission had  studied  the  sinking  territory 
lor  two  years  it  could  find  little  more  to  rec- 
ommend for  its  rescue  than  new  roads — 
roads  that  will  be  primarily  useful  in  speed- 
ing up  the  extraction  of  raw  resources.  Con- 
gress has  written  the  commission's  recom- 
mendations Into  law  and  the  exodus  of  the 
people  was  accelerated  as  the  mountaineers 
follow  the  new  highways  Into  overcrowded 
cities  simmering  already  vrtth  violence  and 
discontent.  Today  if  one  drives  across  the 
heart  of  Appalachia  from  Athens,  Ohio,  to 
the  West  Virginia  line  and  up  Twelve  Pole 
Creek  to  Williamson  and  westward  through 
the  Kentucky  hills  he  will  marvel  that  so 
many  costly  federal  rescue  etforts  have  pro- 
duced in  300  miles  of  squalor  no  single  vis- 
ible symptom  of  uplift. 

The  region  cannot  prosper  as  long  as  It 
remains  a  vast  colonial  territory  ripped  by 
absentee  owners.  If  extraction  could  provide 
the  good  life  the  Appalachians  would  be  roll- 
ing in  riches.  In  the  last  80  years  they  have 
exported  more  than  «500  billion  worth  of 
raw  resources  and,  simultaneously,  have  be- 
come synonymous  with  poverty.  Desperately 
needed  are  tax  reform  and  a  fundamental 
reorienting  of  the  economy  to  guarantee 
heavy  Investment  of  profits  within  the  plun- 
dered valleys,  but  such  proposals  are  un- 
thinkable in  the  present  context.  No  im- 
portant segment  of  either  major  political 
party  is  willing  to  talk  In  terms  of  any  rem- 
edies that  would  Jar  the  vast  steel,  electric 
power  and  coal  Interests  while  they  fatten 
on  the  almost  boundless  resources  of  wither- 
ing counties  whose  Inhabitants  are  as  apa- 
thetic as  the  people  of  Haiti. 

If  Lyndon  Johnson  and  the  Congress  ever 
develop  a  real  determination  to  aid  this 
stricken  land  and  its  bewildered  populace 
they  can  do  most  that  needs  to  be  done  by 
the  passage  of  a  single  act.  The  legislation 
would  reverse  the  cycle  of  poverty  In  Ap- 
palachia and  bring  Justice  and  a  surge  of 
well-being  to  scores  of  counties  in  other 
parts  of  the  nation  where  minerals  are  taken 
from  the  earth. 

For  years  state  legislatures  have  considered 
but  declined  to  enact  severance  taxes  on 
minerals.  The  logic  behind  such  proposals  Is 
overwhelming — as  is  the  Influence  of  the  ex- 
tractive Industries  in  the  state  house  corri- 
dors. Mining  and  drilling  draw  people  into 
the  resource  counties  while  simultaneously 
depleting  the  resources  that  constitute  the 
major  part  of  the  tax  base. 

A  Federal  severance  tax  appears  to  be  the 
only  hope  of  ever  rescuing  from  perpetual 
fiscal  crisis  the  counties  that  depend  on  the 
extraction  of  minerals.  Such  a  tax  should 
amount  to  50';  of  the  money  accruing  to  the 
mining  or  drilling  flim  because  of  U.S.  deple- 
tion allowances — and  such  allowances  should 
be  extended  to  the  producers  of  all  minerals. 
A  total  10' ;  of  the  revenue  collected  should 
finance  federal  programs  to  combat  air  pollu- 
tion, water  contamination  and  other  environ- 
mental damage  resulting  from  the  industries. 
The  balance  should  be  remitted  to  the  states 
where  the  mining  occurs.  Some  30%  of  it 
could  be  used  by  the  states  for  similar  recla- 
mation projects  with  the  balance  sent  to  the 
counties.  Federal  laws  should  require  the 
counties  to  Invest  the  windfall  in  "people 
development" — elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  colleges,  scholarships,  libraries, 
health  centers,  medical  services. 

Such  a  scheme  would  end  the  outrageous 
tax  loopholes  that  have  sown  so  many  mil- 
lionaires and  even  billionaires  across  Texas. 
It  would  divide  the  greatest  tax  bonanza  in 
the  history  of  government  between  Immense- 
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ly  profitable  corporations  and  the  under- 
privileged communities  tlirough  which  their 
trains  and  pipelines  run.  It  would  transform 
scores  of  hollow,  destitute  counties  into  go- 
ing concerns,  make  them  attractive  to  new 
industries,  create  countless  new  Jobs  and,  in 
all  probability,  inspire  the  building  of  a  num- 
b2r  of  new  towns  in  areas  now  threatened 
with  total  depopulation.  Star  state's  ultra- 
reactionary  oil  tycoons  contributing  in  fair 
measure  to  the  health  and  education  of  the 
slate's  numerous  poor  Induces  a  heart-warm- 
ing glow. 

Solemn  laws  now  guarantee  the  deep  South 
Negro's  right  to  vote,  but  Is  scarcely  arguable 
that  the  franchise  Is  yet  to  bring  him  visibly 
closer  to  economic  security.  Like  the  ragged 
Appalachian  whites  huddled  on  absentee- 
owned  mineral  beds,  the  southern  rural  black 
has  baen  effectively  fenced  off  from  the 
wealth  of  his  region's  soil. 

At  the  end  of  the  Civil  War  the  freed 
slaves  were  penniless  outcasts  and  successive 
reform  movements — Reconstruction.  the 
New  Freedom,  the  New  Deal,  the  New  Fron- 
tier and  the  Great  Society— have  been  con- 
tent to  leave  their  descendants  precisely 
that.  If  the  Negro  Is  to  remain  on  the  land 
and  prosper  he  must  own  the  laiid  he  now 
works  as  a  sharecropper  or  wage  hand. 
Simply  put.  millions  of  acres  ought  to 
be  purchased  from  the  vast  plantation 
estates  and  distributed  to  Negroes  and 
poor  whites  under  long-term,  low-in- 
terest purchase  contracts.  Th?  American 
South  needs  the  same  kind  of  lard  reform 
U.S.  agencies  have  prescribed  for  mai.y  Latin 
American  and  Asian  countries. 

The  Negro  and  his  poor  white  fellow-suf- 
ferer cannot  prosper,  no  matter  how  long 
and  hard  their  toll,  as  long  as  the  land  be- 
neath their  feet  belongs  to  gigantic 
fiefdoms  that  garner  with  little  effort  most 
of  the  crops  and  all  of  the  huge  federal 
subsidies. 

Sometimes  as  one  ponders  the  plight  of 
the  poor  he  is  struck  by  the  helplessness  in 
the  face  of  Impersonal  governmental 
schemes — some  of  whl:h  appear  to  have 
been  designed  to  grind  entire  segments  of 
our  social  and  economic  understratum  to 
powder.  The  most  shocking  case  la  point  Is 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  with  its  almost  in- 
sane compulsion  to  drain  all  still  water  and 
d.^m  all  flowing  streams. 

An  enormous  "reservoir  building"  program 
is  under  way  in  the  eastern  third  of  the 
nation  and  the  impact  on  the  people  is  often 
more  traumatic  than  the  effect  on  the  land 
Itself.  In  countless  places  hare-brained 
schemes  have  uprooted  whole  communities — 
many  of  them  thoroughly  integrated  and 
modestly  self-supporting — and  sent  the  in- 
habitants pouring  into  the  same  riot-torn 
slums  sociologists  say  were  already  hope- 
lessly overcrowded. 

When  the  corps  selects  a  valley  for  its 
next  victim  it  alv/ays  proclaims  lofty  aims. 
The  new  dam  will  provide  flood  control  for 
communities  downstream,  assure  water  qual- 
ity controls  and  create  a  veritable  wonder- 
land for  people  seeking  recreation.  Local 
boosters  in  the  county  seats  and  state  capl- 
tols  take  up  the  hue  and  cry.  Almost  always 
the  supporters  of  the  undertaking  live  out- 
side the  area  to  be  flooded  and  include  few 
farmers.  The  middle  class  appears  willing  to 
Inundate  most  of  the  nation  for  lakes  on 
which  to  ride  cabin  cruisers  on  weekend 
Jaunts. 

The  people  who  are  summarily  routed  out 
of  their  homes  to  create  new  deep-draw  and 
often  supremely  ugly  Impoundments  are  gen- 
erally Just  plain  folks — the  kind  of  undistin- 
guished, trusting  and,  withal,  innocent  peo- 
ple who  rarely  write  to  a  congressman  and 
doubt  that  their  opinions  count  for  much  in 
any  event.  They  are  politically  weak  and  so- 
cially disorganized.  In  most  effected  commu- 
nities they  are  direct  descendants  of  the  first 
settlers.  Few  have  had  meaningf  lU  experience 
with  the  pushy,  aggressive  society  that  sud- 
denly demands  a  surrender  of  their  land.  In 
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multitudes  they  are  annually  routed  out  of 
their  homes,  reduced  to  poverty,  bitterness 
and  despair  and  sent  to  dwell  in  the  urban 
ghettoes. 

Typically,  the  corps  sends  appraisers  to  look 
at  the  land  and  improvements.  Sometimes 
professional  appraisers  contract  to  evaluate 
the  land — often  people  from  distant  cities 
who  suspect  that  high  appraisals  will  deprive 
them  of  future  business.  Talk  of  the  im- 
pending dam  has  long  since  forced  land 
values  in  the  valley  down  whUe  driving  them 
up  In  nearby  watersheds.  The  appraisers  re- 
port to  the  corps,  but  the  corps  does  not 
show  the  appraisal  to  the  land-owner. 

It  bargains  for  his  land  without  divulging 
Its  own  official  estimate  of  Its  value.  The 
threat  of  condemnation  with  attendant  at- 
torney fees  and  court  costs  hangs  like  a  pall 
over  the  simple  farmer  and  his  worried  wife. 
Generally  they  ruefully  accept  the  corps'  of- 
fer and  the  generals  who  run  the  agency  are 
enabled  to  report  to  Congress  that  they  pur- 
chased some  30';  of  the  land  Involved  In 
their  projects  at  less  than  appraised  value. 
The  communities  are  shattered,  of  course. 
Churches,  schools,  social  groups  and  political 
precincts  are  scattered  to  the  wind.  The  dis- 
placed rarely  are  paid  enough  to  relocate  in 
similar  circumstances — rising  land  values  in 
neighboring  valleys  eliminate  all  hope  of 
that.  Many  buy  "mobile  homes"  and  move 
into  cluttered  "trailer  camps."  The  uproot- 
ing kills  many  of  the  old  outright;  the  abrupt 
loss  of  the  familiar  simply  shatters  them. 

Pew  of  the  boaters  who  bralnlessly  heave 
beer  cans  into  the  nations  growing  spangle 
of  man-made  lakes  ever  reflect  on  the  anguish 
the  blue  waters  conceal.  National  planners 
ought  to  reflect  on  it,  though,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  Federally  financed  projects  now 
drive  about  110.000  families  off  their  land 
each  year. 

Long  over-due  tax  reforms,  land  redistribu- 
tion the  forming  of  poor  people's  co-opera- 
tives for  buying  and  selling,  Just  compen- 
sation for  lands  taken  for  ptiblic  purposes 
and  Fenslble  resettlement  schemes  lor  the 
displaced— these  and  other  fundamental  pro- 
posals have  been  kicking  around  beneath  the 
surface  in  Washington  for  years.  No  truly 
great  socletv  can  be  built  without  them.  No 
honest  undertaking  to  aid  the  wretched  of 
the  American  earth  will  omit  them.  They  are 
the  indispensables,  like  wheels  for  an  auto- 
mobile and  wings  for  an  airplane. 

But  sadly,  there  is  little  or  no  hope  for 
them  in  the  foreseeable  future.  The  nation  is 
dominated  by  the  rich,  vast  corporations,  a 
bloated  military  and  a  self-centered  middle 
class  that  is  happy  with  Its  suburban  com- 
forts. All  are  biased  against  the  poor  and  will 
tolerate  only  bland  gestures  for  their  bene- 
fits— gestures  that  salve  the  conscience  with- 
out upsetting  any  established  privilege. 

The  long  continued  neglect  of  the  rural 
poor  is  a  national  disgrace.  Many  of  the  seem- 
ingly insoluble  problems  of  New  York.  Chi- 
cago. Newark,  Detroit  and  Los  Angeles  origi- 
nated far  away  in  the  swamps,  fields  and 
mountains  the  mayors  of  those  cities  never 
heard  of  and  will  never  visit.  As  the  small 
towns  die  and  the  farms  are  deserted  the 
prospect  for  social  peace  and  Internal  stabil- 
ity declines.  Last  summer  was  long  and  hot 
but  those  ahead  may  be  much  hotter  as  In- 
digent newcomers  bring  new  grievances  and 
discontents  to  slums  that  are  already  ex- 
plosively tense. 

A  mountain  woman  Just  returned  to  Ken- 
tucky from  Detroit  after  the  riots  of  last 
July  summed  up  the  situation  pretty  well: 
"Me  and  my  family  got  out  and  left  Dee- 
troyt  because  it  ain't  safe  to  live  there  any- 
more. We  ain't  got  nothing  here  but  welfare, 
and  may  starve  into  going  back  but  we  shore 
don't  want  to.  The  whites  are  Just  as  bad  as 
the  niggers  when  it  comes  to  riotln'  and 
lootln",  and  between  "em  I'm  afeered  they're 
agoin'  to  bum  Dee-troyt  down!" 

Can  a  nation  with  a  $188  billion  budget,  an 
interminable  war  and  most  of  the  world's 
real  wealth  learn  something  from  an  Illiterate 
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and  dettltute  mountain  wolnan?  Before  the 
fires  leap  up  again  will  anyone  listen? 


Rapid   iKreate  w   Lasf  Caaccr   Noted 
Among  Asbestos  Workers 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

or  Kxw  xntszT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  13.  1968 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some 
time  now  I  have  been  deeply  concerned 
about  the  occupational  health  hazard 
presented  to  workers  from  asbestos,  a 
material  which  Is  in  broad  use  through- 
out the  Nation  in  construction,  and 
which,  on  the  basis  of  a  number  of  care- 
ful medical  studies,  is  believed  to  be  the 
cause  of  lung  cancer  and  other  cancers 
among  those  exposed  to  it.  Last  year.  I 
introduced  H.R.  12913.  calling  upon  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  set  standards  establishing 
limitato  the  amount  of  asbestos  to  which 
workers  will  be  exposed  in  the  air  they 
breathe,  and  to  set  regulations  covering 
its  handling  by  both  producers  and  users 
of  this  material. 

This  year.  I  am  a  sponsor  of  H.R.  15571. 
a  companion  bill  to  H.R.  14816.  the  bill 
introduced  by  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  OHara)  for  an  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act.  On  March  7.  dur- 
ing hearings  on  these  two  bills,  E>r.  Irving 
J.  Selikofl.  of  the  Mount  Sinai  School 
of  Medicine.  City  University  of  New 
York,  who  is  a  recognized  authority  on 
asbestos  and  the  dangers  it  presents,  tes- 
tified before  the  Select  Subcommittee  on 
Labor.  I  am  told  by  one  member  of  that 
subcommmittee  that  Dr.  Selikoff's  testi- 
mony was  "the  most  instructive,  the  most 
factual,  and  just  about  the  most  fright- 
ening testimony  we  have  yet  taken  on 
Capitol  Hill.  Many  of  use  have  worked 
occupational  health  and  safety  hazards." 

In  his  unemotional,  quietly  authorita- 
tive manner.  Dr.  Selikofl  pointed  to  the 
results  of  painstaking  studies  he  has 
made  of  some  632  members  of  two  locals 
of  the  Asbestos  Workers  Union  in  the 
New  York-New  Jersey  metropohtan  area 
since  1942.  Of  these  workers.  27  have  died 
since  1942  of  asbestosis.  Dr.  Selikoff  said: 

since  there  Is  no  other  cause  for  pulmonary 
asbestosis  but  the  Inhalation  of  asbestos 
fibers,  these  deaths  have  been  unwarranted 
and  unnecessary. 

Applying  the  statistical  methods  ac- 
cepted in  his  profession.  Dr.  Selikoff 
found  that  of  the  632  workers  studied 
over  a  19-year  period,  203  should  have 
died,  while  255  actually  did  die;  37  should 
have  been  expected  to  die  of  all  forms  of 
cancer,  but  95  actually  did.  Seven  of 
these  deaths  ought  to  have  been  from 
cancer  of  the  lung  or  pleura,  the  actual 
experience  w&s  45.  Dr.  Selikoff  went  on 
to  tell  the  subcommittee  that  the  figures 
since  1963  have  been,  if  anything,  a  little 
worse. 

I  cannot  argue  with,  or  Improve  upon, 
one  further  statement  Dr.  Selikoff  made 
during  these  hearings.  He  said: 

It  is  evident  that,  somehow,  we  have  failed 
these  men.  They  had  every  right  to  look  to 
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their  government  and  public  health  author- 
ities, and  to  the  physicians  and  scientists  who 
guide  them,  for  protection  at  their  work. 
They  were  not  given  this  protection. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  to  give  careful 
and  urgent  attention  to  H.R.  14816  and 
related  bills.  I,  for  one,  do  not  look  for- 
ward to  being  told  next  year  or  10  years 
from  now  that  we  have  continued  to  fail 
to  offer  the  protection  workingmen  have 
the  right  to  expect  from  hazards  in  the 
very  air  they  breathe. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  include  Dr.  Selikoffs  statement  at 
this  point  in  the  Record,  and,  in  addi- 
tion, an  article  by  Thomas  O'Toole  that 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  subse- 
quent to  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Selikoff : 
Statement   bt   Dr.    Irving   J.   Selikoff   Be- 
fore THE  House  Committee  on  Education 
AND  Labor.  Select  SUBCOMMrrrEE  on  La- 
bor.   ON    H.R.     14816.    THE    Occupational 
SArrrr  and  Health   Act  or   1968.  SdARCH 
7.  1968 

Mr.  Chairman  and  meml)er8  of  the  com- 
mittee, my  name  Is  Irving  J.  Selikoff.  I  am 
Professor  of  Conununlty  Medicine  at  the 
Mount  Slnal  School  of  Medicine  of  the  City 
University  of  New  York,  and  Director  of  its 
Environmental  Sciences  Laboratory.  I  am 
EdItor-ln-Chlef  of  "Environmental  Re- 
search." a  recipient  of  the  Lasker  Award  in 
Medicine  of  the  American  Public  Health  As- 
sociation, a  Dlplomate  of  the  American 
Board  of  Preventive  Medicine  I  am  Presl- 
dent-Eect  of  The  New  York  Academy  of 
Sciences,  a  Member  of  Its  Scientific  Council, 
and  have  served  as  Chairman  of  Its  Division 
of   Environmental   Sciences. 

I  detail  these  rrsponslbllltles  both  as  Iden- 
tification and  as  an  Index  of  my  professional 
and  scientific  interest  in  the  problems  with 
which  this  BUI  Is  concerned,  but  I  must 
confess  at  the  outset  that  while  my  studies 
and  research  have  been  professional  and 
scientific,  the  applications  which  may  be 
derived  from  them  are  emphasized  by  my 
responsibilities  as  a  citizen  and  a  physician. 
The  data  I  shall  present  are  rigorously  scien- 
tific; but  I  hope  you  will  interpret  them 
not  only  as  cases  In  a  tabulation  but  as 
persons  whose  health  and  Uvea  are  our  re- 
sponsibility. 

I  propose  to  describe  to  you  my  research 
experiences  with  one  group  of  workmen  In 
this  country,  so  that  you  might  use  It  as 
an  example  or  as  a  y.irdstlck  against  which 
to  evaluate  this  proposed  bill,  to  test  wheth- 
er It  Is  necessary  or  unnecessary,  whether 
It  goes  too  far  or  not  far  enough,  whether 
it  Is  sorely  needed  or  will  prove  superfiuous. 
Because  If  this  bill  Is  not  the  answer,  an 
answer  must  surely  be  found  for  the  dif- 
ficulties I  will  review. 

For  the  past  six  years,  I  have  been  Investi- 
gating occupational  health  hazards  among 
Insulation  workers  In  our  construction  In- 
dustry. These  men  apply  the  thermal  Insu- 
lation to  pipes,  ducts,  boilers  and  other 
structures  In  buildings,  factories,  shipyards 
and  other  facilities.  They  are  self-reliant, 
skilled  craftsmen.  The  first  union  of  Insula- 
tion workers  In  the  United  States  was  formed 
In  New  York  City  in  1884  under  a  charter 
issued  by  the  Knights  of  Labor  (predecessor 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor)  as 
"The  Salamander  Association  of  Boiler  and 
Pipe  Felters."  Partly  from  these  beginnings, 
the  present  union  of  insulation  workers  In 
this  country  was  chartered  In  1910  by  the 
APT.  as  The  International  Association  of  Heat 
and  Frost  Insulators  and  Asbestos  Workers. 
They  are  an  Important  part  of  the  construc- 
tion Industry.  The  trade  Is  an  Important  one 
and  It  Is  not  too  much  to  say  that  modern 
construction  and  modern  Industry  would 
halt  without  their  work.  The  union  has  some 
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18,000  men  on  Its  rolls  and  there  are  probably 
almost  an  equal  number  of  insulation  work- 
ers who  are  not  members  of  this  union,  often 
because  of  conditions  of  their  work,  as  being 
employed  In  maintenance  work,  doing  Insu- 
lation work  as  part  of  other  occupations, 
being  members  of  other  unions  or  by  virtue 
of  doing  special  insulation  applications  as. 
spraying. 

During  the  course  of  their  work,  these  men 
use  many  materials,  some  of  them  mineral 
or  of  other  Inorganic  nature.  While  we  have 
had  little  knowledge  concerning  possible  ad- 
verse effects  of  most  of  the  materials  with 
which  they  work  (In  part,  because  of  their 
rather  recent  Introduction  and  Inadequate 
opportunity  to  observe  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  such  effects),  one  of  the  materials 
with  which  they  work  has  been  under  suspi- 
cion for  some  time.  I  refer  to  asbestos.  This 
mineral  fiber,  with  unique  characteristics 
and  of  great  value  In  our  Industry.  Is  found 
In  a  number  of  the  products  which  these  men 
use  In  their  work  and  have  used  for  more 
than  seventy  years. 

In  1924,  Cooke  In  England  described  a  case 
of  severe  lung  scarring — asbestosis — who  had 
spent  20  years  weaving  asbestos  textile  prod- 
ucts. In  the  next  decade,  numerous  similar 
cases  were  obsened,  so  that  by  the  mid- 1930s 
the  hazard  of  asbestos  as  a  pneumoconlotlc 
dust  was  universally  accepted.  Textile  fac- 
tories In  this  country  were  also  studied  and 
our  Public  Health  Service  fully  documented 
the  significant  risk  Involved  In  asbestos  tex- 
tile factories  In  the  report  by  Dreeasen  and 
colleagues  in  1938.  Precautionary  measures 
were  urged  In  this  report  and  elimination  of 
hazardous  exposure  was  strongly  recom- 
mended. 

Unfortunately  Implementation  of  the  rec- 
onunendatlons  was  haphazard  and  inade- 
quate and  the  conditions  and  dangers,  rec- 
ognized and  described  40  years  ago,  are  still 
with  us. 

It  Is  an  unhappy  refiectlon  on  all  of  us — 
government,  public  health  authorities,  the 
medical  profession — that  at  this  time  in  the 
United  States  In  the  1960s.  7"r  of  all  deaths 
among  insulation  workers  are  due  to  a  com- 
pletely preventable  cause,  pulmonary  asbes- 
tosis. 

It  may  be  of  Interest  to  outline  the  studies 
which  have  demonstrated  this  continuing, 
disabling  and  fatal  hazard.  With  my  col- 
leagues. Drs.  E.  Cuyler  Hammond  and  J. 
Churg,  I  have  been  studying  the  health  ex- 
periences of  Insulation  workers  In  the  New 
York-New  Jersey  metropolitan  area.  Locals 
12  and  32  of  the  lAHFIAW.  On  December  31, 
1942.  these  Locals  had  632  members.  We  have 
followed  each  one  of  these  men  from  that  day 
to  the  present  During  these  years.  27  men 
have  died  of  asbestosis.  of  a  total  of  367 
deaths.  Since  there  Is  no  other  cause  for 
pulmonary  asbestosis  but  the  Inhalation  of 
asbestos  fibers,  these  deaths  have  been  un- 
warranted and  unnecessary.  Moreover,  many 
of  the  men  who  have  not  been  so  badly  af- 
fected as  to  die  of  the  disease,  have  been  and 
are  disabled  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent. 
Thus,  more  than  half  of  the  Insulation 
workers  examined  by  me  with  more  than  20 
years  from  the  onset  of  their  work,  have 
the  abnormal  X-rays  of  asbestosis  and  al- 
most one-third  have  shortness  of  breath  of 
some  degree. 

It  Is  evident  that,  somehow,  we  have  failed 
these  men.  They  had  every  right  to  look  to 
their  government  and  public  health  authori- 
ties, and  to  the  physicians  and  scientists  who 
guide  them,  for  protection  at  their  work. 
They  were  not  given  this  protection. 

If  the  problem  were  to  be  limited  to  this 
difficulty.  It  would  be  bad  enough  and  suffi- 
cient spur  to  remedial  action.  However,  these 
workmen  face  an  even  greater  and  more  wor- 
risome hazard.  There  Is  hardly  an  asbestos 
Insulation  worker  In  this  country  who  Is  not 
concerned  with  the  possibility  that  cancer, 
Induced  by  the  asbestos  to  which  he  Is  ex- 
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posed,  win  overwhelm  him  as  he  reaches  the 
prime  of  life.  This  hazard,  too,  comes  as  no 
surprise  to  us.  In  1935.  Dr.  Kenneth  M.  Lynch, 
then  Professor  of  Pathology  and  now  Chan- 
cellor of  the  University  of  South  Carolina, 
described  the  case  of  lung  cancer  In  a  man 
who  also  had  asbestosis.  Because  both  of 
these  diseases  were  then  rare.  Dr.  Lynch  sug- 
gested an  etiological  relationship.  In  the 
next  20  years,  numerous  similar  cases  of  this 
association  were  recorded.  Indeed,  the  Chief 
Inspector  of  factories  In  Great  Britain,  re- 
viewing all  the  cases  of  asbestosis  known  to 
their  Department,  fotmd  In  the  mld-i950s 
that  approximately  20  ?r  had  associated  lung 
cancer.  Sticklers  for  statistical  niceties  in- 
sisted they  were  unconvinced,  however,  and 
wanted  even  better  data. 

Our  experiences  have  supplied  these  re- 
quested morbid  figures.  I  refer  you  again  to 
the  632  men  who  were  members  of  the  Union 
in  New  York-New  Jersey  In  1942.  You  may 
wonder  why  we  went  »o  far  back  (especially 
since  we  have  also  been  following  890  mem- 
bers of  these  Locals  who  Joined  In  1943  or 
after) .  The  reason  lies  In  an  Important  char- 
acteristic of  disease  associated  with  indus- 
trial asbestos  exposure.  Asbestos  disease 
rarely  occurs  In  less  than  20  years  from  onset 
of  exposure.  Thus,  men  who  work  with 
asbestos  do  not  get  asbestosis  In  five,  ten  or 
fifteen  years  after  starting  work— asbestosis 
win  become  significant  and  death  may  fol- 
low 25,  30  or  more  years  following  the  start 
of  their  first  job. 

A  similar  period  of  clinical  latency  Is  true 
of  asl>estos  cancer,  as  well.  When  this  oc- 
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curs,  it  strikes  25.  30  or  more  years  after  the 
initial  exposure.  Incidentally,  this  Is  true  of 
many  other  cancers,  as  well,  both  those  re- 
lated to  Industrial  exposure  and  those  not 
so  related.  For  example,  the  youngster  of 
sixteen  or  eighteen  who  starts  smoking  has 
no  Immediate  fear  of  lung  cancer,  and  cor- 
rectly so.  Unfortunately,  he  does  not  look 
ahead  to  his  late  forties  or  fifties,  when  the 
risk  appears.  Similarly,  the  bladder  cancer 
following  beta-napthalene  exposure,  the  lung 
cancer  of  certain  chromate  workers,  and  even 
the  skin  cancers  following  arsenic  Ingestion; 
all  have  a  long  period  of  latency.  For  this 
reason,  any  evaluation  of  the  carcinogenic 
potential  of  a  substance,  such  as  asbestos, 
must  Include  a  long  period  of  obser\'atlon  In 
liumans.  I  will  talk  more  of  this  later. 

To  return.  There  were  632  members  of 
these  Locals  on  December  31,  1942.  We  have 
followed  these  men,  as  I  have  said,  to  the 
present.  Since  we  knew  the  ages  of  each 
one  of  these  men  In  1942,  it  was  possible  for 
Dr.  Hammond,  who  Is  Director  of  Statistical 
Research  and  Epidemiology  for  the  Ameri- 
can Cancer  Society,  to  determine  how  many 
cancers  we  might  expect  among  these  632 
men  In  subsequent  years.  We  then  compared 
the  actual  number  of  deaths  and  causes  of 
death  among  these  men.  with  what  should 
have  occurred  among  them,  had  their  ex- 
periences been  the  same  as  the  general  pop- 
ulation In  the  United  States,  age,  year  and 
sex  being  taken  Into  account. 

The  following  Table  outlines  the  data  we 
obtained  from  January  1,  1943  to  December 
1,  1962: 


OBSERVED  AND  EXPECTED  NUMBER  OF  DEATHS  DUE  TO  CANCER  AMONG  632  ASBESTOS  WORKERS  EXPOSED  TO 

ASBESTOS  DUST  20  YEARS  OR  LONGER 


Years 


1943  47 


1948  52 


1953-57 


195862 


Total,  1943  62 


Total,  all  causes:  . 

Observed  (asbestos  worker  l)- 

Expected  (U  S  while  malei  ). 
Total  cancer,  all  sites: 

Observed  (asbestos  workei  s). 

Expected  (U.S.  white  male*). 
Cancer  oMuni!  and  pleura: 

Observed  (asbestos  workefs) 

Expected  (US  while  males) 

Cancer  ot  stomach,  colon,  and  tectum: 

Observed  (asbestos  workefs) 

Expected  (U.S.  white  male*) 


28,0 
39.7 

13.0 
5.7 

6.0 
.8 

4.0 
2.0 


54.0 
50.8 

17.0 
8.1 

8.0 
1.4 

4.0 
2.5 


85.0 
56.6 

26.0 
13.0 

13.0 
2.0 

7.0 
2.6 


88.0 
54.4 

39.0 
9.7 

18.0 
2.4 

14.0 
2.3 


255.0 
203.5 

95.0 
36.5 

45.0 
6.6 

29.0 
9.4 


The  Table  demonstrates  that  of  the  632 
men.  203  deaths  could  have  been  expected 
had  their  experience  been  the  same  as  the 
general  population.  Instead.  255  men  died. 
As  we  look  for  the  reason  for  the  extra  50 
deaths,  it  becomes  evident  that  cancers  of 
several  types  are  responsible  for  the  excess 
deaths. 

Thus,  while  we  might  have  expected  six 
or  seven  deaths  due  to  lung  cancer  among 
these  men.  there  were  45.  While  we  would 
have  expected  nine  or  ten  cancers  of  the 
stomach  or  colon,  there  were  29. 

Incidentally,  since  1963  the  figures  have 
been.  If  anything,  even  worse.  While  we 
would  have  expected  approximately  50  of  the 
remainder  of  the  men  to  have  died  In  the 
past  five  years,  there  have  been  113  deaths. 
And.  while  we  would  have  expected  3  to  have 
died  of  cancer  of  the  lung  or  pleura,  28  have 
died  of  this  disease.  It  is  surely  a  tragedy 
to  reflect  that  1  In  5  of  all  insulation  workers 
who  now  die  in  the  New  York-New  Jersey 
metropolitan  area  die  of  lung  cancer.  More 
than  half  of  the  368  deaths  among  these  men 
In  the  past  25  years  have  been  due  to  cancer 
of  one  or  another  type.  If  these  figures  are 
projected  to  the  country  as  a  whole,  and  If 
no  improvement  in  the  health  hazards  these 
men  face  is  achieved,  we  may  look  forward 
to  perhaps  6.000  deaths  of  lung  cancer  and 
to  perhaps  15,000  deaths  of  cancer  in  general 
among  men  in  this  single  asbestos  trade 
alone.  In  the  U.S. 

I  do  not  relish  the  role  of  Cassandra,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  the  neces- 


sity for  the  development  of  an  occupational 
health  program  for  the  insulation  trade,  the 
data  already  presented  might  suffice.  Never- 
theless, another  dimension  exists  which  may 
be  useful  in  your  considerations  and  which 
should  be,  at  least  briefly,  mentioned.  I  re- 
fer to  a  hazard  not  even  suspected  until 
several  years  ago.  While  lung  cancer,  as  I 
mentioned,  was  observed  In  association  with 
asbestos  more  than  35  years  ago.  In  the  past 
several  years,  we  have  found  that  another 
tumor,  mesothelioma  of  the  pleura  or 
mesothelioma  of  the  peritoneum,  has  also 
begun  to  attack  asbestos  workers.  This  has 
attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention,  since 
until  the  recent  past,  this  highly  malignant 
tumor  was  considered  to  be  extraordinarily 
rare — so  rare  as  not  to  be  separately  coded  in 
the  International  Classification  of  Causes  of 
Death.  Accurate  data  are  hard  to  come  by 
but  In  the  past  In  general,  mesothelioma  was 
found  In  approximately  1  in  10.000  deaths. 
It  was  a  very  rare  tumor. 

Now.  It  Is  not  at  all  rare  among  indi- 
viduals exposed  to  asbestos.  Thus,  in  the 
last  several  years  over  250  cases  have  been 
collected  in  one  latwratory  in  South  Africa, 
primarily  In  the  area  about  one  group  of 
asbestos  mines.  Over  350  cases  have  Ijeen 
collected  by  another  group  of  Investigators 
in  Great  Britain  and.  again,  asbestos  ex- 
posure has  been  traced  for  the  majority  of 
these. 

We.  too,  have  been  struck  by  the  early 
reports,  especially  by  those  of  Dr.  Christopher 
Wagner  of  South  Africa,  and  noted  that  in 
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our  nrst  255  deatlis,  4  had  l>een  due  to 
mesothelioma.  This  number  was,  of  course, 
too  few  to  warrant  extensive  comment.  How- 
ever, since  January  1,  1963,  13  of  the  next 
113  deaths  have  been  due  to  diffuse  meso- 
thelioma of  the  pleura  or  peritoneum  I  It 
would  appear  that  this  Invariably  fatal 
tumor  has  been  added  to  the  already  heavy 
risks  of  the  Insulation  worker  and  that  one 
in  ten  deatlis  among  them  will  be  caused 
by  It! 

Mesothelioma  is  curious  In  another  way — 
one  that  has  caused  us  much  concern.  While 
the  cases  seen  In  my  Lal>oratory  have  been 
among    industrial    workmen    more    or    less 
heavUy  exposed   to  asbestos  dust,   in   many 
other  Insunces   the    degree   of   exposure   to 
asbestos  has  l>een  very  light  Indeed  and  there 
has  been  no  clear  correlation  Ijetween  degree 
of  exposure  and  the  likllhood  of  occurrence 
of  the  tumor.  Newhouse  and  Thompson  in 
London  have  presented  very  disturbing  data 
m   this   regard.   They    investigated   seventy- 
six  cor.Fecutlve  mesotheliomas  at  the  London 
Hospital,  most  seen  within  recent  years,  to 
study  the  relationship  of  asbestos  exposure. 
As  expected.  In  31  of  the  76  cases,  the  indi- 
vidual had  worked  with  asbestos.  Of  the  45 
cases  who  did  not  work  with  asbestos,  in  9 
instances    the    only    asl>estos    exposure    oc- 
curred by  virtue  of  their  having  lived  in  the 
household  of  an  aslJestos  worker  (who  often 
came  home  with  the  dust  on  his  clothes ) 
That  left  36.  Eleven  cases  occurred  In  jieople 
who    merely    lived    within    '4    mile    of    an 
asbestos  factory  In  one  district  In  London! 
Similar  cases  were  reported  by  Wagner  in 
South  Africa,  while  In  this  country  Lleben 
&  Plstawka,  reviewing  44  cases  of  mesothe- 
lioma  in   Pennsylvania,   found   that  20  had 
potential  occupational  exjjosure  and  24  did 
not.  Of  the  latter.  8  occurred  as  the  result  of 
neighborhood  exposure   by  virtue  of  living 
i^par  a  factory  using  asbestos  and  In  3  case* 
tliere    was    potential    household     exposure. 
Thus,  one  death  occurred  In  a  minister  liv- 
ing across  the  road  from  an  al)sestos  plant, 
one  was  a  child  whose  father  was  an  asbestos 
worker    and    another    death    occurred    In    a 
woman  whose  sons  worked  with  the  material. 
Borow  and  his  colleagues  have  recently  re- 
ported 17  cases  of  mesothelioma  in  New  Jer- 
sey. Again.  15  were  in  asbestos  workers,  but 
two  were  in  Individuals  who  merely  lived  in 
a  town  which  had  a  large  asbestos  factory. 
The    very    real    question    has    thus    been 
raised— is  asbestos-Induced  cancer  limited  to 
those  men  who  regularly  are  exposed  to  sig- 
nificant .imounts  of  the  dust,  or  Is  It  a  much 
wider  hazard  than  this?  A  moment's  reflec- 
tion  may  highlight  the   potential   problem. 
We  have  little  accurate  data  concerning  the 
number   of   men   employed    In    the    United 
States  who  are  regularly  and  directly  exposed 
to  asbestos,  as  in  asbestos  textile  plants,  as- 
bestos product  factories,  insulation  work.  etc. 
Perh.ips  100.000  or  more  men  are  regularly 
so  employed.  The  hazards  I  have  outlined 
would  be  .serious  enough  If  this  were  the  only 
group    Involved.    But    are    those    Indirectly 
occupatlonally  exposed  at  simUar  risk?  If  so, 
the  problem  Is  much  wider.  For  example,  in- 
sulation workers  work  side  by  side  with  more 
than   3.500.000   other   construction   workers, 
often  in  the  same  room,  inhaling  the  same 
dusts — steamfitters.  electricians,   carpenters, 
plumbers,  masons,  tile  setters  and  others.  In- 
cidentally, to  their  indirect  exposure  must  be 
added  occasional  direct  exposure  of  their  own 
in  some  instances,  as  a  carpenter  sawing  an 
asbestos-cement  board,  a  plumber  using  as- 
bestos  rovlngs,   or   the  electrician   stripping 
asbestos-covered  wire.  Much  of  the  asbestos 
now  used  is  used  in  the  construction  indus- 
try and  much  of  the  increase  In  world  pro- 
duction   (500.000   tons   per   year   In    1930   to 
over  4.000,000  tons  per  year  at  present)  has 
been  utilized  here. 

I  believe  enough  has  been  said  to  indicate 
that  an  important  occupational  iiealth  prob- 
lem exists  In  this  trade,  one  that  requires 
urgent  and  energetic  corrective  measures.  I 
would  urge  you  to  consider  the  Bill  before 
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you  In  relaUon  to  the  data  I  have  presented. 
My  own  reading  of  the  Bill  suggests  that  It 
will  go  a  long  way  in  unprovlng  the  unfor- 
tunate conditions  that  now  exUt.  Again, 
from  my  own  experience,  a  number  of  ob- 
servations may  be  pertinent  in  evaluating 
specific  approaches  contained  In  the  BUI. 

1  I  am  convinced  that  the  problems  I  have 
derailed  cau  be  solved  and  health  hazards 
eliminated.  Suggestive  evidence  la  av-kl  ible 
In  Ore  t  Britain.  Gernu.ny  and  in  this  coun- 
try indicating  tVmt  both  .isbestosls  and 
bronchof  enlc  carcinoma  c  m  be  slgnlflcautly 
reduced  la  incidence  as  levels  of  asbestos 
expo*>ire  mc  drastlo.illy  reduced.  The  as- 
bestos industry  In  general  and  the  iiuiiilatlon 
Industry  In  particular  are  much  too  impor- 
tant nd  much  too  valuable  to  be  limited 
or  injured  by  default.  Appropriate  .«afety 
meisures  ;ire  thus  la  the  Interests  of  both 
the  industry  and  Its  employees. 

2.  Workmen  In  the  trade  expect  and  await 
the  measures  necessary  to  eliminate  or 
diminish  the  hazards  to  which  they  are  ex- 
posed. I  recently  inquired  cf  them  what 
problems  they  had  noted  in  their  practical 
experience.  Over  13.000  faok  the  trouble  to 
write  me  with  suggestions  about  cleaning 
up  their  trade,  ranging  from  the  availability 
of  improved  masks  through  less  dusty  ma- 
teria Is.  lmprr>ved  working  practices,  appro- 
priate exhausts,  appropriate  health  examlnn- 
tlons  and  The  vacuuming  of  clothes  before 
going  home. 

3.  It  Is  idle  and  largely  Inaccurate  to 
•blame  the  industry"  fi^r  the  pvesent  situa- 
tion. It  Is  sometimes  not  appreciated  th.it 
"industry  is  not  an  all-powerful  mono- 
lithic single  entity — certainly  It  is  not  In  the 
insulation  trade.  In  this  trade,  most  employ- 
ers are  small  buslne-^s  men.  *lth  limited  re- 
sources, employing  few  ir.en.  When  I  looked 
into  this  matter  at  the  end  or  1965.  there 
were  over  900  employers  In  the  Industry, 
emplovlns  an  a.erage  of  17.6  men  per  shop. 

Such  employers  have  neither  the  exper- 
tise, nor  funds,  nor  knowledge  to  have  de- 
tected the^e  health  hazards.  They  are  Just 
;is  mvich  up>set  by  them  as  are  their  men. 
Nor  can  they  mount  the  necessary  engineer- 
ing and  Industrial  hygiene  progranas  to  de- 
velop idequate  safeguards  to  remove  these 
hazards.  They  will  be  anxious.  I  am  sure, 
to  undertake  appropriate  occupational  health 
and  industrial  hygiene  programs  once  these 
are  suggested  o  them.  This.  I  aarnme.  Is 
In  line  with  the  purposes  of  the  Bill. 

4.  In  the  Insulation  trade,  it  Is  my  Im- 
pression that,  while  all  would  welcome  the 
necessary  measures,  unless  the  public  health 
authorities  and  those  responsible  for  the 
occupational  health  measures  take  action, 
nothing  will  be  done.  In  large  part,  this  Is 
because  no  one  knows  where  the  respon- 
sibility actually  lies.  Does  It  belong  with 
the  m.iterlals  manufacturers?  The  Individual 
employer'  The  regional  employers"  associa- 
tions^ The  national  employers'  association? 
The  national  materials  manufacturers'  asso- 
ciation? The  local  unions?  The  International 
union? 

5.  The  problems  we  have  discussed  are  ex- 
cellent Illustrations  of  the  urgent  need  for 
extensive  strengthening  of  the  Occupational 
Health  Program  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Their  task  has  been  tremendously  ex- 
tended and  complicated  In  the  last  20  years 
by  the  widespread  Introduction  of  numerous 
new  material*,  the  biological  actions  of  which 
are  u.sually  untested.  Are  there  other  asbes- 
toses lying  In  wait  for  us?  Only  the  Public 
Health  Service  Includes  the  possibility  of 
long-term  surveillance  necesary  for  detection 
of  those  effects  with  a  long  latent  period,  as 
occupational  cancer.  Their  continuing  re- 
sponsibility Includes  the  coordination  of  ob- 
servations made  bv  scientists  In  various  fields 
at  varloTis  times.  Moreover,  they  often  have 
the  opportunltv  of  studying  large  groups  of 
men.  often  occupatlo^al  lists.  Pew  emnloyers, 
except  the  very  largest,  have  this  opportunity. 
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Moreover,  workmen  often  go  from  Job  to 
Job  within  the  same  industry,  especially  In 
the  construcUon  trades.  No  one  employer 
can  expect  to  follow  hU  employees  long 
enough  for  long-term  effects  to  be  defined. 
Indeed,  since  such  effects  may  vary  with  the 
same  material  from  Industry  to  Industry,  only 
a  body  which  can  observe  all  Industries  may 
be  able  to  detect  such  effects. 

What  I  am  saying  Is  that  Industry  Is  simply 
ui.able  to  police  Itself  In  the  detection  and 
definition  of  such  hazards  as  have  occurred. 
The  Industry  needs  help. 

6.  I  would  suggest  that  It  Is  very  much  in 
ths  Interest  of  industry  In  general,  and  the 
insulation  Industry  In  particular,  to  have, 
as  the  proposed  Bill  suggests,  adequate  au- 
thority given  to  the  Department  of  Labor  to 
set  those  standards  necessary  to  reduce  or 
eliminate  occupational  health  hazards.  I  do 
not  refer  to  those  callotis  statistics  which 
indicate  that  It  Is  cheaper  In  the  long  run 
to  have  adequate  safety  and  health  precau- 
tions than  to  pay  workmen's  compensation 
cosu.  While  this  may  be  true,  there  is  a 
much  more  important  aspect  to  the  question. 
In  many  Instances,  where  there  Is  intra- 
induatry  and  Inter-lndustry  competition.  It 
is  often  the  most  conscientious  employer  who 
is  at  a  competitive  disadvantage.  This  is 
certainly  true  in  those  industries  in  which 
there  is  a  risk  of  pneumoconioses  or  dust 
diseases  of  the  lungs,  aa  silicosis,  coal  work- 
ers" pneumoconiosis,  talcosls  and  asbestosls. 
Since  there  Is.  as  we  have  been,  a  long  latent 
period — usually  over  20  years — between  dust 
exposure  and  disease  resulting  from  such  ex- 
posure, precautions  taken  today  will  bear 
fruit,  m  the  form  cf  the  employees"  good 
health,  two  decades  or  more  hence.  But  at 
that  time.  It  Is  highly  likely  that  the  em- 
ployee will  b"  working  elsewhere!  The  em- 
ployer in  investing  In  current  ocrupatlonal 
health  precautions,  sees  no  immediate  bene- 
fit, not  even  in  reduction  of  workmen's  com- 
pensation costs.  If  he  must  pay  the  latter  to 
current  employees  who  are  HI.  he  Is  paying 
for  the  neglect  of  another  employer  twenty 
or  thirty  years  before. 

This  analysis  Is  relevant  to  the  Insulation 
trade  today.  I  have  spaken  to  many  Insulation 
contractor?  They  have  been  very  concerned 
with  the  difficulties  that  have  become  evident 
and  earne'tly  wish  to  remedy  matters.  Yet 
they  have  told  me  that  If  substantial  invest- 
ments or  significant  changes  In  working  prac- 
tices and  conditions  were  required  as  part 
of  the  program  to  make  this  trade  safe  for 
the  men  working  In  It.  such  Investments 
should  be  Industry-wide  and  should  not 
penalize  those  who  undertake  them  in  favor 
of  those  who  do  not. 

Standards  based  upon  Information  col- 
lected and  evaluated  by  experts  In  the  Public 
Health  Service,  set  on  practical  and  realistic 
levels  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  with  ade- 
quate enforcement  powers,  and  required  by 
all  employers  In  the  Industry  seem  essential 
to  correct  the  serious  situation  I  have  out- 
lined. The  Industry  itself  has  neither  the 
academic  and  scientific  nor  the  administra- 
tive resources  to  prepare  the  appropriate 
corrective  program  and.  the  economic  facts 
of  life  are  such  as  to  mitigate  against  the 
broad  application  of  such  a  program  by  vol- 
untary persuasion  alone. 

Moreover,  these  Influences  are  even  more 
relevant  when  considering  the  social  and 
community  responslblUtes  which  may  exist. 
If  the  use  of  asbestos  Insulation  materials 
should  be  shown  to  Include  some  health 
hazard  to  other  construction  workmen  as 
the  result  of  concomitant  Indirect  occupa- 
tional exposure,  we  would  need  some  mech- 
anism as  that  outlined  In  this  Bill  to  Insure 
appropriate  corrective  measures,  since  many 
employers  mlcht  hesitate  to  undertake  ex- 
pensive precautionary  measures  to  prevent 
uncertain  disease  that  might  occur  many 
years  later  among  men  they  did  not  know,  did 
not  employ  and  for  whom  they  had  no  re- 
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sponslbUlty— especially  If  In  making  such  an 
Investment  they  assumed  an  intolerable 
competitive  disadvantage. 

In  concluding,  may  I  add  a  few  words  of 
personal  comment  and  opinion.  As  I  read 
this  BUI.  It  Ecemed  to  divide  responsibility 
fairly  and  effectively.  What  we  now  know 
would  be  used  to  set  enforceable  standards 
immediately.  The  institution  of  beryllium 
safety  standards  has  resulted  In  a  signifi- 
cant reduction  In  beryllium  disease  and 
similar  advantages  will  be  obtained  with 
other  noxious  agents,  of  which  we  already 
know  a  good  deal;  enough  to  prepare  practi- 
cal, realistic  safety  programs. 

I  noticed  that  Secretary  Wlrtz  on  Febru- 
ary 15  testified  that  over  1.000  workers  are 
expected  to  die  from  radlatlon-lnduced  lung 
cancer  in  uranium  mines.  I  am  sure  we  all 
regret  these  deaths  from  a  hazard  which  has 
been  recognized  since  1879.  And  we  have 
enough  knowledge  to  point  the  urgency  of  a 
protective  program  for  our  insulation  work- 
ers In  this  country,  who  should  no  longer 
die  of  asbestosls.  lung  cancer,  pleural  and 
peritoneal  mesothelioma.  We  should  help  In- 
dustry help  Itself  In  the  development.  Instal- 
lation and  administration  of  an  Industry- 
wide program  which  will  penalize  no  em- 
ployer but  will  help  the  many  thousands  of 
workmen  who  look  to  us  to  accept  our  re- 
sponsibility to  protect  them  against  serious 
occupational  hazards. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  BUI  looks  forward 
to  an  Important  expansion  of  the  research 
responsibilities  and  capabilities  of  the  Oc- 
cupational Health  Program  of  the  Public 
Health  Service.  This  Is  urgently  needed.  At 
thU  time  the  Program  is  composed  of  highly 
skilled,  energetic  and  dedicated  r.clentlsts. 
But  their  responsibilities,  already  heavy  and 
numerous,  are  Increasing  almost  geometri- 
cally The  Surgeon  General.  Dr.  Stewart, 
stated  In  his  testimony  on  Pebriiary  20  that 
"  .  .  workers  are  coming  In  contact  with 
literally  hundreds  of  new  chemicals  and 
formulations  In  Industrial  uses  every  day." 
He  noted  that  these  "  .  .  chemicals  have 
Increased  so  fast  in  number  that  we  have 
recommendations  for  only  400  out  of  6.000 
In  commercial  use."  Industry  has  Increased 
in  complexity  and  potential  hazard.  The 
tasks  of  the  Occupational  Health  Program 
must  somehow  be  accomplished  and  I  would 
strongly  urge  that  the  strengthening  of  the 
Occupational  Health  Program  as  envisaged 
by   this   Bill   be  supported. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  thank  you.  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  the  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  your  invitation  and  for  the  op- 
portunltv of  reviewing  those  of  our  experi- 
ences relevant  to  the  Bill  you  are  con- 
sidering. 

I  Prom  the  Washington   (D.C.)    Poet. 
Mar.  8.  1968) 

Rapid  Increase  in  Lung  Cancer  Noted 

Among  Asbestos  Workers 

(By  Thomas  O'Toole) 

One  out  of  five  asbestos  insulation  work- 
ers In  metropolitan  New  York  now  dies  of 
lung  cancer,  an  eminent  physician  told 
Congress  yesterday. 

"If  these  figures  are  projected  to  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole,  and  if  no  improvement  In  the 
health  hazards  these  men  face  Is  achieved." 
said  Dr.  Irving  J.  Sellkoff,  'we  may  look  for- 
ward to  perhaps  6000  deaths  of  lung  cancer 
and  perhaps  15.000  deaths  of  cancer  in  gen- 
eral m  this  single  asbestos  trade  alone."" 

Dr.  Sellkoff  Is  professor  of  Community 
Medicine  at  New  York's  Mt.  Slnal  Hospital 
and  president-elect  of  the  prestigious  New 
York  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Testllylng  before  the  House  Select  Labor 
Subcommittee.  Dr.  Sellkoff  said  these  sta- 
tistics "come  as  no  surprise"  to  asbestos  in- 
dustry observers. 

'•In  1935."  said  Dr.  Sellkoff.  "Dr.  Kenneth 
M.  Lynch,  now  Chancellor  of  the  University 
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of  South  Carolina,  described  the  case  of  lung 
cancer  in  a  man  who  also  had  asbestosls,"  a 
combination  he  said  was  rare.  But  since 
then.  Dr.  Sellkoff  said,  "numerous  similar 
cases  of  this  association  were  recorded." 

The  New  York  doctor  told  the  Subcommit- 
tee, which  Is  holding  hearings  on  President 
Johnson's  proposed  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act,  that  nobody  has  taken  steps  to 
curb  the  spread  of  cancer  in  asbestos  work- 
ers, despite  the  mounting  evidence  that  the 
disease  Is  on  a  rapid  rise. 

For  the  past  six  years.  Dr.  Sellkoff  said,  he 
has  conducted  an  "intense  study  of  632  as- 
bestos Insulation  workers  belonging  to  the 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  locals  of  the  As- 
bestos Workers  Union. 

The  632  men  had  been  asbestos  workers 
since  1942,  Dr.  Sellkoff  said.  On  the  basis  of 
normal  life  expectancy  trends.  203  could 
have  i^een  expected  to  die  by  1962.  But,  In- 
stead, said  Dr.  Sellkoff.  255  men  died.  Look- 
ing lor  the  reason  behind  the  extra  50 
deaths,  he  said.  It  became  evident  "that 
cancers  of  several  types"  were  responsible. 

"We  might  have  expected  six  or  seven 
deaths  due  to  lung  cancer."  he  went  on.  "'but 
there  were  46.  And  while  we  would  have  ex- 
pected nine  or  ten  cancers  of  the  stomach  or 
colon,  there  were  29." 

Dr.  Sellkoff  explained  that  the  "people 
who  work  In  a  dusty  atmosphere  not  only 
breathe  It  In,  they  eat  It.  too." 

Since  1962,  he  said,  "the  figures  have  been 
even  worse. 

"While  we  would  have  expected  50  men 
to  have  died  In  the  past  five  years."  Dr.  Sell- 
koff said,  "there  have  been  118  deaths.  While 
we  would  have  expected  three  to  have  died 
of  cancer  of  the  lung  or  pleura,  28  have  died 
of  this  disease." 

Of  equal  concern.  Dr.  Sellkoff  went  on.  Is 
a  relatively  new  tumor  related  to  asbestos 
exposure  called  mesothelioma,  which  Is  a 
cancer  of  the  lining  of  the  chest  or  peri- 
toneum. 

This  Is  such  a  rare  cancer.  Dr.  Sellkofi 
said,  that  it  Is  found  to  cause  one  out  of 
every  10.000  deaths.  But  of  the  113  deaths  in 
the  asbestos  worker  group  In  New  York,  he 
said,  13  have  been  from  mesothelioma. 

"This  makes  It  one  out  of  every  10  deaths 
among  asbestos  workers."  he  said,  "Instead 
of  one  out  of  10.000." , 
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would  not  touch  series  E  taxable  interest 
bonds  with  a  10-foot  pole — for  patriot- 
ism or  any  other  reason.  They  get  5' 2 
to  6  percent  interest  on  their  Govern- 
ment loan  obligations — FNMA  participa- 
tions, for  example — or  they  get  a  tax 
break  on  Interest.  Many  municipal  bonds 
paying  3  to  5  percent  are  free  of  Federal 
taxes,  which  is  a  windfall.  However,  you 
have  to  be  rich  to  buy  these  bonds  be- 
cause they  come  in  thousand-dollar-£ind- 
up  denominations.  There  is  no  such  break 
for  the  little  man. 

My  bill  would  take  away  the  Federal 
tax  from  the  interest  on  a  Federal  sav- 
ings bond  held  to  maturity.  This  would 
give  the  little  man  the  same  break  that 
the  Great  Society  now  reserves  for  the 
fat  cats  of  Wall  Street.  It  would  make 
U.S.  savings  bonds  into  prolitable.  in- 
stead of  losing  investments  if  kept  until 
maturity,  and  it  would  no  doubt  encour- 
age savings  bond  sales  which  would  be 
good  for  the  ecDnomy 

I  hope  that  the  committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  will  give  serious  and  favor- 
able consideration  to  this  type  of  legis- 
lation. 


Statement  of  Leadership  Conference  on 
Civil  Rights 


Fino  Urges  Tax-Free  Interest  on  U.S.  Sav- 
ings Bond  When  Held  to  Matority 


HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF    NEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 
Wednesday,  March  13.  1968 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday,  I 
Introduced  legislation  to  make  interest 
on  U  S.  Government  savings  bonds  held 
to  maturity  free  from  Federal  income 
taxation. 

As  a  result  of  Great  Society  inflation 
over  the  last  few  years,  savings  bonds  are 
becoming  an  ever-more  questionable  in- 
vestment. The  interest  they  pay  at  ma- 
turity is  hardly  more  than  the  inroads 
that  inflation  has  made  on  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  value  of  the  bond. 
On  top  of  this,  the  holder  still  has  to 
pay  Federal  taxes  on  the  interest, 
normally  in  the  year  he  collects  it.  Thus, 
manv  taxpayers  in  middle-Income  brack- 
ets find  that  inflation  and  taxation  have 
robbed  them  of  their  interest  and  per- 
haps even  more. 

Of  course,  the  Great  Society  knows 
that  the  smart  fat  cats  of  WaU  Street 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  13,  1968 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate 
has  finally  acted  on  legislation  to  provide 
Federal  fair  housing  guarantees  and  pro- 
tect the  activity  of  civil  rights  workers. 
The  House  should  act  promptly  on  this 
legislation.  In  addition,  we  should  give 
highest  priority  to  legislation  giving  full 
enforcement  powers  to  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission. 

The  Leadership  Conference  on  Civil 
Rights,  representing  nearly  100  civic, 
trade  union,  religious,  and  student  orga- 
nizations, has  adopted  a  statement  in 
support  of  these  three  legislative  goals 
and  supporting  other  important  national 
policy  objectives. 

TTie  January  30.  1968,  statement  of 
the  Leadership  Conference  on  Civil 
Rights  follows: 

Statement   Adopted   by  the   Annual   Boahd 
Meeting   of   the   Leadership   Conference 
ON  Civil  Rights,  January  30,   1968 
At  this  time  of  racial  and  social  crisis,  the 
Leadership  Conference  on  Civil  Rights,  on 
the  occasion  of  Its  annual  board  meeting, 
reaffirms  Its  conviction  that  solutions  to  our 
nation's  domestic  problems  can  and  must  be 
achieved  through  peaceful,  democratic  means 
and  vTlthln  the  American  political  system. 
It  Is  a  reaffirmation  made  with  a  sense  of 
burning  urgency.  For  unless   this   Congress 
and    this    Administration    act    quickly,    our 
reaffirmation   may   become    empty   rhetoric. 
The  bill  the  Senate  Is  now  debating,  the 
civil  rights  protection  act,  would  do  much 
to  protect  citizens  from  violence  In  the  exer- 
cise of  such  elementary  rights  as  serving  on 
Juries,  going  to  school,  getting  a  Job.  using 
public  transportation,  visiting  a  restaurant 
or   movie   or   enjoying   the   parks   or   other 
facilities  paid  for  with  their  taxes.  It  would 
protect  those  working  to  help  people  achieve 
and  exercise  the  rights  to  which  they  are 
constltutlonaUy  entitled. 
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But  this  bill  alone  will  not  advance  us 
very  far  toward  full  equality.  It  does  not 
address  Itself  to  two  glaring  Injustices— the 
denial  of  equal  access  to  housing  and  jobs. 
If  the  Fair  Housing  Act  and  the  bill  to 
strengthen  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  now  before  the  Congress 
are  added  to  the  civil  rights  protection  bill, 
we  would  then  have  legislation  that  would  at 
least  offer  hope  that  Congress  means  to  con- 
tinue the  work  It  began  in  1964  and  1965  of 
correcting  injustices  through  law. 

We  therefore  call  upon  the  Senate  to  com- 
bine the  three  bills  Into  a  single  measure  and 
to  keep  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968  the  pend- 
ing business  of  the  Senate  until  the  filibuster 
Is  broken  and  this  broader  bill  U  passed.  We 
call  upon  the  President  to  exert  the  utmost 
influence  In  support  of  this  course  of  action. 
We  deplore  current  efforts  that  tend  to 
compromise  the  civil  rights  protection  bill 
rather  than  strengthen  It.  The  deblUtatlng 
compromises  being  circulated  are  unneces- 
sary and  unacceptable  retreats  from  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment.  We  urge  the  shelv- 
ing of  these  proposed  compromises  and  the 
return  to  the  civil  rights  offensive  through 
the  passage  of  the  fair  housing  and  equal 
employment  amendments. 

Because  we  believe  that  civil  rights  require 
not  only  the  establishment  and  enforcement 
of  rights  In  law,  but  also  the  realization  of 
social  and  economic  conditions  In  which 
alone  the  fulfillment  of  these  rights  Is  pos- 
sible, we  reaffirm  our  support  of  a  legislative 
program  that  will  guarantee  decent  Jobs  to 
all  who  are  able  to  work,  adequate  housing, 
full  education  and  a  living  Income  to  all 
citizens  mired  In  poverty. 

We  support  the  President  In  his  call  to 
private  Industry  to  help  find  500.000  Jobs  for 
the  hard-core  unemployed.  But  It  is  a  task 
that  cannot  be  left  to  private  Industry  alone. 
We  urge  enactment  of  legislation  already 
before  this  Congress  that  would  oblige  the 
government  to  act  as  employer  of  last  resort 
by  channeling  workers  Into  needed  public 
service  Jobs. 

We  also  support  the  President's  call  for  '  a 
10-year  campaign  to  build  six  million  new 
decent  housing  units  for  low  and  middle- 
Income  families." 

The  announced  cuts  in  anti-poverty  pro- 
grams underscore  the  need  for  this  Con- 
gress to  provide  adequate  funds  for  the 
welfare  and  education  programs  It  has  al- 
ready authorized.  We  know  too  well  the  dis- 
illusionment created  when  a  program  of 
promise  Is  held  out  to  desperate  people  and 
then  withdrawn.  We  call  on  this  session  to 
vote  sufficient  funds  to  enable  threatened 
programs  to  continue. 

"  The  first  session  of  the  90th  Congress  com- 
mitted a  crime  against  the  poor  when  It 
adopted  welfare  provisions  that  force  moth- 
ers to  take  Jobs,  often  wretched  ones,  or 
lose  their  benefits,  and  that  put  severe  limits 
on  aid  to  children  in  fatherless  homes. 

We  therefore  call  upon  this  session  to 
repeal  these  provisions  and  upon  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  to  see  that  defenseless  peo- 
ple do  not  suffer. 

The  goals  we  set  forth  tonight  are  modest, 
minimal  and  necessary.  We  shall  do  all  In 
our  power  to  fulfill  them  In  1968.  We  can- 
not and  must  not  falter  in  our  drive  toward 
full  equality. 


The  "Pueblo":  How  I.ong? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  13.  1968 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
the  51st  day  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  and  her 
crew  have  beeii  in  North  Korean  hands. 
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Need  for  a  Code  of  Fair  CompetitiTe 
Practices  in  World  Trade 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  Misaocu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  13.  1968 

Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
speech  by  Mr.  John  R.  Morrill,  vice 
chairman  of  Kearney-National  Inc.,  of 
St.  Louis,  points  up  the  need  for  inter- 
national governmental  agreement  on 
fair  trading  practices. 

Using  the  electrical  equipment  manu- 
factuiing  industry  as  an  example,  Mr. 
Morrill  points  out  how  foreign  manufac- 
turers are  selling  their  products  in  the 
United  States  at  prices  subsUntially  be- 
low the  prices  they  are  charging  the 
government-ovk-ned  power  systems  In 
their  own  countries.  This  policy  is  being 
carried  out  with  full  knowledge  of  the 
governments  concerned.  The  govern- 
ments, in  fact,  actually  encourage  this 
policy  by  rebating  taxes  on  export  ship- 
ments. 

But  even  'more  harmful.  European  na- 
tionalized power  systems  refuse  to  buy 
American  products  at  any  price  even 
when  the  American  supplier  underbids 
the  European  competitor. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  long  been  an  ad- 
vocate of  fair  competitive  trading  prac- 
tices among  nations.  Tariffs  are  not  the 
only  barriers  that  impede  the  free  flow 
of  goods  and  services.  When  the  Con- 
gress considers  the  administration's 
anticipated  trade  bill  this  spring,  strong 
consideration  should  be  given  to  new 
authority  to  negotiate  on  nontariff 
barriers  and  to  develop  a  code  of  fair 
practices  in  international  trade. 

And.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  about  time  to 
hanuner  home  the  point  that  in  the 
debate  on  international  trade  policies 
there  are  three,  not  two,  major  points  of 
view.  First,  t^e  pure  protectionist  who 
wants  protection  against  all  competition, 
fair  or  otherwise.  Second,  the  pure  free- 
trader who  wants  all  economic  differen- 
tials removed  whether  they  are  designed 
to  compensate  for  unfair  competitive 
practices  or  not.  Third,  the  fair  trader 
who  believes  that  the  best  way  to  free 
up  trade  is  to  make  it  fair  and  to  do  this 
agreed-upon  rules  of  fairness  with  en- 
forcement methods  are  essential. 

Most  American  businessmen  and  labor 
leaders  are  really  fair  traders  not  pro- 
tectionists or  freetraders,  yet  the  ex- 
change of  vituperations  between  the  pro- 
tectionists and  the  freetraders  make  It 
sound  as  if  they  are  the  only  ones  who 
have  a  right  to  be  heard. 

I  have  always  been  a  fair  trader,  and 
just  as  I  have  resented  in  the  past  being 
called  a  protectionist  by  the  freetraders, 
so  do  I  resent  today  being  called  a  free- 
trader by  the  protectionists.  I  want  to 
continue  my  disassociation  from  both 
groups.  Neither  can  claim  me.  but  I  will 
listen  to  the  arguments  of  both  as  they 
bear  on  the  specifics  under  consideration. 

Mr.  Morrill's  speech  follows: 
PuBCHAsiNG    Power    Equipment   Pkom   Pob- 

ElON    SOUKCES 

( By  John  R.  Morrill ) 
There  Is  no  subject  more  critical  to  the 
utility  Industry  than   the  one  we  are  dl«- 
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cuaalng  today.  The  declsloos  to  be  made  next 
week,  next  month,  and  next  year  on  purchaa- 
Ing  from  foreign  sources  by  the  purchasing 
men  in  this  audience  cannot  help  but  have 
Important  effects.  Your  decisions  will  not 
only  affect  the  growth  of  the  electrical  In- 
dustry In  this  country  but  may  very  well 
effect  the  progress  of  the  American  utility 
Industry  Itself. 

There  Is  a  large  amount  of  Important  In- 
formation about  this  subject  that  has  not 
been  presented  adequately  to  the  electric 
utility  Industry  Nor  has  this  vital  data  been 
presented  In  proper  form  to  the  Congress 
and  the  federal  agencies  Involved  with  for- 
eign trade.  The  information  I  will  present 
to  you  Is  largely  in  the  public  domain  but 
It  has  not  been  gathered  together  heretofore. 
I  welcome  the  opportunity  of  making  this 
Information  available  to  you. 

Diirlng  1967  I  was  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Electrical  Manufacturers  Association 
but  I  am  not  representing  NEMA  today.  Some 
of  my  data  Is  from  NEMA  studies.  Other  In- 
formation Is  from  many  sources,  and  may 
not  represent  a  collective  NEMA  viewpoint. 
Although  I  am  dissociated  with  Kearney-Na- 
tional. I  am  not  speaking  In  behalf  of  our 
company  Interests  either. 

Rather.  I  am  here  this  afternoon  represent- 
ing one  John  Morrill.  United  States  citizen, 
who  has  a  deep  and  abiding  interest  In  the 
growth  and  progress  of  America,  and  In 
particular,  that  segment  of  America  having 
to  do  with  serving  American  Industries  and 
consumers  with  electricity.  My  view  looks  at 
the  equipment  manufacturers  and  the  utili- 
ties almost  as  one.  It  probably  cannot  be  said 
In  every  case  that  what  Is  good  for  one  Is 
good  for  the  other,  but  I  have  a  strong  feel- 
ing that  there  are  a  great  many  areas  where 
this  Is  surely  the  case. 

I'm  not  sure  you  all  agree  with  me  on 
this  statement.  In  the  last  few  years,  with 
shortages,  delays  and  rising  prices.  I've  seen 
emotion  at  work.  You've  been  a  little  un- 
happy with  some  of  your  suppliers.  Some 
have  been  a  bit  arbitrary  In  your  opinion. 
But  I  would  venture  that  If  this  forum  today 
Is  to  have  any  real  value,  emotionalism 
should  be  rejected  and  the  basic  issues  eval- 
uated by  reason  alone. 

You  have  Just  Ustened  to  a  very  Interest- 
ing presentation  by  an  outstanding  engineer 
and  executive  from  American  Electric  Power. 
It  Is  Interesting  because  it  brings  to  our  at- 
tention the  reasons  why  one  Individual  and 
one  company  have  made  purchases  from  for- 
eign manufacturers  and  will  probably  con- 
tinue to  do  so.  These  reasons  may  have  a 
validity  by  themselves.  But  I  submit  that 
there  may  well  be  other  considerations  that 
have  an  over-rldlng  significance  to  the  fu- 
ture well-being  of  the  utility  Industry  In 
America;  and  It  Is  these  considerations  that 
I  want  to  lay  on  the  table.  We  need  to  develop 
a  total  perspective  on  this  Important  subject 
of  international  trade. 

Today  the  words  "free  trade"  stir  the 
emotions.  They  have  almost  become  a  sacred 
cow.  Anyone  who  is  opposed  to  free  trade  Is 
a  protectionist,  obstructionist  and  worse.  At- 
tacking free  trade  Is  almost  like  attacking 
motherhood.  Wlllard  Wlrtz.  Secretary  of 
Labor,  said,  "Protectionism  and  featherbed- 
ding  come  down  to  the  same  thing."  The 
columnist  John  Chamberlain  wrote  recently, 
"I  have  tended  to  look  on  the  protectionist 
as  a  man  with  a  hand  on  my  wallet." 

Since  people  do  feel  that  way,  It  Is  difficult 
to  get  thoughtful  attention  to  some  of  the 
thorny  and  complex  problems  existing  in  this 
area  of  International  trade.  We  tend  to  over- 
simplify. We  generalize  Instead  of  digging 
Into  the  causes  and  effects  that  deternUne 
whether  a  particular  policy  Is  really  to  the 
benefit  of  all  Americans.  I  surely  do  not  need 
to  mention  to  this  group  that  there  can  be 
government  policies  that  presume  to  benefit 
some  segments  of  American  life  but  can  be 
very  detrimental  to  others.  Government  ix)l- 
Icy  today  Is  causing  Inflation  and  raising 
your  cost  of  financing.  There  should  be  noth- 
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Ing  sacred  about  so-called  government  policy 
to  tlUs  group. 

Can  you  honestly  say  that  the  government 
policy  of  "free  trade"  Is  going  to  be  beneficial 
to  the  Utility  industry?  "Hme  will  tell,  but 
there  are  grave  and  complicated  problems 
that  need  to  be  examined  objectively.  That 
bag  of  gold  at  the  end  of  the  free  trade  rain- 
bow which  Is  the  long-term,  economic  well- 
being  of  the  uUUty  Industry,  may  be  a  decep- 
tive illusion. 

To  put  this  matter  of  purchasing  electrical 
equipment  from  foreign  sources  in  Its  proper 
perspective,  let's  see  If  we  can  find  agreement 
on  what  might  be  termed  some  basic  veri- 
ties— basic  truths.  I  have  discussed  this  sub- 
ject with  some  of  you  to  get  your  view- 
points. It  appears  to  me  you  want  and 
need  certain  conditions  to  exist.  In  order  to 
operate  with  ever  Increasing  efficiency  and  to 
maintain  your  growth  and  stability. 

First.  You  need  a  resourceful  group  of 
equipment  manufacturers  who  will  work 
closely  with  you  in  developing  Improved 
eqiUpment  that  will  enable  you  to  operate 
more  economically  and  more  reliably. 

Second.  You  need  lively  competition 
among  those  manufacturers  to  spur  them  to 
achieve  efficiency  In  their  own  operations 
and  Imagination  In  their  product  develop- 
ment. 

Third.  You  need  an  Industry  that  pro- 
vides adequate  manufacturing  capacity  to 
meet  your  expanding  requirements. 

Fourth:  You  need  an  equipment  manu- 
facturing Industry  that  Is  economically 
healthy  and  provides  a  fair  return  on  Its  in- 
vestment. You  know  you  need  this  to  serve 
your  customers.  Ekjulpment  manufacturers 
need  this  to  serve  you. 

Fifth.  And  this  moves  now  to  a  broader 
\-lewpolnt.  You  need  a  growing  America  with 
an  expanding  viable  economy  to  provide 
Jobs  and  homes  for  our  rising  population. 
After  all,  these  people  are  your  future  cus- 
tomers. 

Sixth.  You  need  government  policies 
which  win  encourage  International  trade  on 
a  fair  basis,  but  will  not  destroy  the  first 
five  conditions  I  have  Just  mentioned. 

So  here  are  Six  Basic  Verities.  At  least  I 
am  calling  them  that  because  my  discussions 
with  you  In  the  last  three  months  have  In- 
dicated that  you  believe  these  conditions  are 
essential  to  your  own  long-term  best  In- 
terest. 

If  we  examine  what  Is  happening  today 
In  the  light  of  these  basic  verities,  perhaps 
we  can  blow  away  the  emotional  smoke  of 
free  trade  generalizations  and  see  what  the 
real  problems  are. 

The  fact  that  you  can  buy  turbines,  gen- 
erators, power  transformers,  and  THV  circuit- 
breakers  from  European  manufacturers,  at 
lower  prices,  than  you  can  buy  from  Ameri- 
can compiuiles.  Is  well  established.  The  facet 
that  many  of  these  European  manufacturers 
are  selling  their  products  at  prices  substan- 
tially below  the  prices  they  are  charging  the 
'government-owned  power  systems  in  their 
own  countries  has  now  also  been  established. 
Recent  studies  by  both  NEMA  and  Individual 
companies  Indicate  that  these  foreign  manu- 
facturers probably  would  go  bankrupt  If  they 
sold  all  of  their  output  at  the  prices  they 
sell  these  products  to  you. 

This  Is  what  Is  known  popularly  as  "dump- 
ing "  and  is  an  ancient  form  of  commercial 
warfare.  This  policy  Is  being  used  as  an  ex- 
port strategy  by  most  Etiropean  governments. 
It  is  being  condoned  and  actually  encouraged 
by  many  of  ovu  own  government  agencies. 
I  use  the  term  dumping  In  an  economic  rather 
than  technical  legal  sense — to  mean  a  policy 
of  sellli-g  for  export  at  discriminatory  prices 
below  the  levels  charged  in  the  producer's 
home  market,  whether  this  differential  Is 
based  on  government  subsidy,  tax  abatement. 
Incremental  costing,  or  a  combination  of 
these. 

A  careful  study  made  In  England  during 
the  i>ast  two  years  proved  that  the  English 
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transformer  manufacturers  were,  with  full 
knowledge  of  the  British  government,  selling 
power  transformers  at  30':'r  to  40  ^r  higher 
prices  to  the  British  Central  Electricity  Oen- 
eratlng  Board  (the  OEGB)  than  they  were 
quoting  and  selling  In  the  U.S.A.  The  NEMA 
study  was  based  on  certain  public  data  but 
also  on  some  very  careful  Intelligence  work 
with  key  sources  of  Information.  The  fact 
that  there  Is  a  general  kind  of  legal  cartel 
operating  In  Great  Britain  among  the  heavy 
equipment  manufacturers  is  quite  common 
knowledge,  and  the  acceptance  of  so-called 
•acceptable  price  levels"  by  the  CEGB  has 
also  been  established.  Indeed,  even  articles 
In  the  electrical  trade  press  have  appeared, 
explaining  the  need  for  this  policy.  U  British 
companies  are  to  be  successful  In  the  export 
market  The  title  of  one  such  article  which 
appeared  In  the  November  1965  Issue  of  the 
British  publication  The  Electrical  Review 
was.  "Adequate  Home  Prices  are  Essential  for 
Competitive  Exporting."  Another  article  of 
August  1966  In  the  same  magazine  was  titled. 
•Price  Competition  Inappropriate  for  Heavy 
Electrical  Companies." 

I  have  In  my  files  a  copy  of  an  agreement 
between  the  CEGB  and  the  four  largest  power 
equipment  manufacturers  In  Great  Britain. 
It  is  dated  March  23.  1967.  In  this  agreement 
the  CEGB  agrees  to  pay  prices  that  will 
guarantee  a  profit  of  16''2'c  on  purchases 
from  these  manufacturers  for  circuit  break- 
ers and  switches  In  132  KV.  275  KV.  and  400 
KV  ratings.  The  agreement,  If  I  read  It  cor- 
rectly, allows  research.  admlnUtratlve  and 
selling  charges  for  export  business  to  be  In- 
cluded m  costs  to  arrive  at  the  leVi'io  profit. 
While  I  do  not  have  copies  of  the  arrange- 
ments between  manufacturers  and  the  na- 
tionalized power  systems  of  Prance  and 
Switzerland.  I  understand  that  similar  agree- 
ments exist.  Thus  these  foreign  manufactur- 
ers are  competing  In  an  unfair  way  with 
American  manufacturers  whose  government 
properly  will  not  pwmlt  such  arrangements 
in  the  U.S.  because  of  oiu  anti-trust  laws. 

Arrangements  of  this  kind  are  certainly 
repugnant  to  American  concepts  of  doing 
business,  and  would  no  doubt  be  found  in 
violation  of  out  anti-trust  laws.  I  submit  they 
result  in  compeUtlon  unfair  to  the  American 
manufacturers. 

The  fact  is  that  the  public  power  agencies 
of  OUT  government,  such  as  TVA  and  Bonne- 
ville, have  accounted  for  most  of  the  purchas- 
ing from  foreign  manufacturers  In  recent 
years.  This  would  make  It  appear  that  our 
own  government  Is  not  only  condoning  the 
dumping  practices  of  foreign  manufacturers 
but  is  actively  encouraging  them.  When  the 
results  of  the  English  power  transformer 
pricing  study  were  recently  presented  to  offi- 
cials at  one  of  the  largest  public  power  agen- 
cies In  America,  they  showed  little  Interest 
and  smilingly  agreed  that  American  manu- 
facturers, "do  have  a  problem." 

Now  dumping  Is  not  exclusively  European 
policy.  American  manufacturers  have  re- 
sorted to  this  strategy  too.  As  a  matter  of 
interest,  I  will  read  you  an  excerpt  from  the 
December  30.  1911  Issue  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  In  which  Thomas  Edison  made  the 
following  comments: 

"I  was  the  first  manufacturer  in  the 
United  States  to  adopt  the  idea  of  dumping 
surplxis  goods  upor.  the  foreign  market.  Thir- 
ty years  ago  my  balance  sheet  showed  me 
that  I  was  not  making  much  money.  My 
manufacturing  plant  was  not  running  to  Its 
full  capacity.  I  couldn't  find  a  market  for 
my  products.  Then  I  suggested  that  we  un- 
dertake to  run  our  plant  at  full  capacity 
and  sell  the  surplus  products  In  foreign  mar- 
kets at  less  than  cost  of  production.  Every 
one  of  my  associates  opposed  me.  I  had  my 
experts  figure  out  how  much  it  would  add 
to  the  cost  of  operating  the  plant  If  we  In- 
creased this  production  25  percent.  The  fig- 
ures showed  that  we  could  Increase  the  pro- 
duction 25  percent  at  an  Increased  cost  of 
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only  about  2  percent.  On  this  basis,  I  sent 
a  man  to  Europe  who  sold  lamps  there  at  a 
price  less  than  the  cost  of  production  in 
Europe." 

Thomas  Edison  explains  about  .is  simply 
as  possible  why  It  Is  to  the  economic  ad- 
vantage of  a  European  manufacturer  to 
dump  heavy  power  equipment  in  the  United 
States.  As  long  as  he  covers  his  out-of- 
pocket  costs,  and  does  not  upset  the  pricing 
arrangement  In  his  own  country,  he  Is  ahead 
of  the  game  on  profits. 

But  we  should  ask,  how  do  the  European 
manufacturers  have  this  excess  capacity 
which  they  cin  fill  up  with  orders  priced 
below  their  full  production  costs?  There  are 
two  reasons  for  this.  Fluctuating  demands 
by  their  own  nationalized  power  systems 
cause  excess  capacity  to  exist  at  various 
times.  Further,  the  European  governments 
themselves  have  given  these  manufacturers 
financial  grants  to  encourage  them  to  expand 
capacity  to  obtain  export  business.  These 
grants  are  as  high  as  30  "^1  of  the  cost  of  new 
plant  and  equipment. 

Not  only  do  the  foreign  governments  sub- 
sidize the' plant  expansion  of  their  domestic 
cofnpanles  but  they  do  a  great  deal  more. 
They  give  credits  or  rebates  of  taxes  because 
of  export  shipments.  They  suspend  excise, 
value  added  or  turnover  taxes  which  would 
normally  have  to  be  paid  on  the  materials 
these  manufacturers  use. 

In  Prance  the  remission  of  the  value  added 
tax  allows  a  French  circuit  breaker  manu- 
facturer to  sell  a  high  voltage  breaker  In  the 
U.S.  at  around  $200,000  while  the  French 
power  system  pays  around  $350,000  to  these 
same  manufacturers  for  comparable  break- 
ers. I  am  advised  that  the  price  you  would 
pay  an  American  manufacturer  Is  around 
$300,000. 

Foreign  governments  finance  development 
programs.  It  seems  likely  that  DeGaulle  did 
this  for  the  French  manufacturer  Delle  so 
that  Delle  could  develop  the  735  KV  circuit 
breakers  for  Hydo  Quebec. 

These  same  breakers  have  now  been  pur- 
chased by  an  American  utility.  I  understand 
that  the  French  government  subsidized  Delle 
originally  to  go  after  orders  for  the  Russian 
power  system. 

So  you  can  see  that  the  American  manu- 
facturer Is  not  competing  Just  with  foreign 
manufacturers  for  sales  in  the  U.S.  He  Is 
competing  with  foreign  governments.  We 
would  have  to  say  that's  rough  and  dirty 
competition.  And  I  regret  to  say  that  it  Is 
very  successful  for  the  foreign  governments 
and  manufacturers.  In  1967  the  orders  for 
electrical  equipment  that  were  placed  abroad 
by  U.S.  utilities  exceeded  the  total  volume 
placed  abroad  for  such  equipment  In  the 
prior  75-year  history  of  the  electrical  equip- 
ment industry. 

But  what  about  the  American  power 
equipment  manufacturers?  Can  they  sell 
their  products  In  European  markets?  You 
would  think  an  enlightened  trade  policy  on 
the  part  of  the  U.S.  government  should  be 
one  which  somehow  helped  American  manu- 
facturers compete  abroad.  But,  and  here's 
the  Irony,  the  European  market  is  tightly 
closed  to  American  products.  The  nation- 
alized power  svstems  refuse  to  buy  American 
products  at  any  price.  This  Is  what  is  politely 
known  as  a  "non  tariff  barrier",  the  rankest 
form  of  protectionism. 

No  matter  what  you  call  It.  this  means 
that  international  trade  In  heavy  power 
equipment  Is  strlctlv  a  one-way  street,  and 
It's  going  to  remain  so  In  the  foreseeable 
future.  The  trade  doors  In  the  U.S.  are  In- 
creasingly open  to  foreign  power  equipment 
but  the  doors  to  American  equipment  In  Eu- 
rope   are   closed   tight    and   locked. 

In  some  lines  American  manufacturers 
could  live  very  profitably  at  most  European 
home  market  "price  levels,  without  dumping, 
but  on  a  full  cost  recovery  basis.  Let  me  Il- 
lustrate by  an  episode  that  Is  almost  amusing 


If  It  weren't  so  serious.  One  American  circuit 
breaker  manufacturer  tried  In  1907  to  sell 
Electrlclte  de  France,  the  French  state  owned 
utility.  In  his  quotation,  he  used  as  u  base 
his  U.S.  list  prices  for  6  different  ratings — In 
other  words  he  started  with  a  price  level 
higher  than  his  actual  U.S.  market  prices.  To 
these  list  prices  he  added  ocean  freight  and 
French  or  Common  Market  tariffs  of  13'^; .  On 
top  of  that  he  added  the  French  turnover  tax 
which  alone  raised  his  landed  cost  In  France 
by  25'; .  The  French  utility  agreed  that  l^iB 
product  amply  satisfied  their  technical  speci- 
fications. They  also  told  him  his  price  offer- 
ings on  4  of  the  5  rallugs  were  lower  than  the 
prices  Electrlclte  de  Prance  normally  paid  to 
French  manufacturers. 

Did  the  American  manufacturer  net  an  or- 
der for  a  circuit  breaker?  Of  course  not 

What  does  all  this  mean?  If  you  like,  you 
can  feel  sad  th.it  American  manufacturers 
can't  sell  in  Europe.  You  can  be  amazed  that 
American  government  trade  representatives 
at  Geneva  further  reduced  American  tariffs 
on  heavy  power  equipment  when  they  knew 
that  the  reduction  of  European  tariffs  was  a 
meaningless  gesture.  They  opened  the  Ameri- 
can trade  doors  to  European  equipment  even 
wider,  and  yet  knowingly  left  the  European 
trade  doors  still  locked  against  us.  Tlils  ap- 
pears to  be  a  knowing  violation  of  Section 
252  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  and 
the  Intent  of  the  Congres.s. 

Does  this  whole  situation  have  any  real 
meaning  to  the  American  utility  industry? 
Perhaps  it  dees.  If  it  continues,  it  will  ob- 
vlouslv  impair  the  ability  of  the  American 
manufacturers  to  serve  you  in  the  way  you 
want  to  be  served.  It  will  most  certainly  dU- 
courage  American  manufacturer.s  from  ex- 
panding their  capacity. 

We  must  be  honest,  however.  In  evaluat- 
ing the  near  future.  European  manuf.ic- 
turers  are  currently  Eupplylng  a  small  per- 
cent of  the  American  market  for  heavy 
ix>wer  equipment,  though  undoubtedly 
they  have  available  capacity  to  supply  much 
more  If  they  greatly  expanded  their  facilities 
to  handle  the  market  In  the  U.S..  they  would 
not  be  able  to  sell  a  great  deal  of  equipment 
."t  their  dump  prices  because  they  probably 
would  go  bankrupt.  That  Is,  unless  their 
own  governments  substantially  increased 
their  subsidies  to  these  manufacturers.  Of 
course,  that  is  a  probability. 

Our  Second  Basic  Verity  was  that  you 
need  lively  competition  among  American 
manufacturers  to  Insure  good  equipment 
at  good  prices.  It  has  been  stated  that  buy- 
ing from  foreign  sources  instues  this  com- 
petition. If  it  were  fair  competition.  I  would 
certainly  agree:  but  when  it  is  the  kind  of 
competition  I  have  described,  I  can't  believe 
it  One  utility  executive  recently  gave  his 
reasons  in  the  public  press  for  buying 
turbine  generators  from  Brown-Boverl  and 
indicated  there  was  little  competition  In  this 
product  area. 

I    am    not    here    to    support    the    pricing 
Ijolicles  of  General  Electric  or  Westlnghouse 
in   the   turbine   generator   area,   but   we   all 
know  this  is  a  high  risk  business  requiring 
high    Investment.    It   can   be   operated   suc- 
cessfully only  on  a  high  volume  level  and  I 
must  observe  that  at  one  time  In  this  coun- 
try there  were  three  manufacturers  of  tur- 
bine    generators.     Obviously     the     electric 
utility   Industry   did   not   really    need    three 
manufacturers   and   In    1962   AUls-Chalmers 
was  forced  to  withdraw  from  the  market.  I 
also   recall    reading   the    1963   Westlnghouse 
Annual    Report.    President   Burnham    wrote 
to  his  stockholders  that  Westlnghouse  suf- 
fered   and  I  quote.  "A  loss  in   1963   in  our 
Electric  Utility  Group,   reflecting  shipments 
of  heavy  equipment  booked  at  severely  de- 
pressed prices."  ^  ^  ~,„ 
Just  a   few   years   back   I   recall   that  GE 
even    published    advertising    which    pleaded 
with  the  utilities  to  place  orders  for  heavy 
equipment  then,  since  their  facilities  were 
not  being  utilized  enough  to  keep  them  busy. 
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And  further,  I  understand  that  In  1966 
one  of  the  major  American  aero-space  com- 
panies made  a  study  of  going  Into  the  turbine 
business  In  combination  with  a  turbine  man- 
ufacturer In  Europe.  This  study  proved  that 
the  return  on  investment  was  totally  Inade- 
quate and  the  project  was  dropped.  Times  do 
change,  however,  and  perhaps  conditions  are 
different  today  If  so.  I  wonder  how  long 
today's  conditions  will  exist. 

Whether  two  companies  In  a  given  Industry 
provide  the  right  amount  of  competition.  I 
don't  really  know  In  the  automobile  Indus- 
try. 3>2  seems  to  provide  bitter  competition. 
In  the  electrical  Industry — we  have  a  mini- 
mum of  two  and  In  mnny  lines  five  or  six. 
Where  there  Is  a  possibility  of  reasonable  re- 
turn on  Invoetment,  there  apper\rs  to  be  no 
heeitatlon  on  the  part  of  other  U.S.  com- 
panies to  enter  markets  now  dominated  by 
the  present  manufacturers 

In  the  turbine  generator  brslness  the  two 
remaining  manufacturers  In  this  country  will 
never  be  able  to  compete  with  any  system 
where  the  government,  the  government- 
owned  power  Industry,  and  a  large  turbine 
manufacturer  get  together  and  agree  to  give 
American  utilities  prices  below  what  the 
manufacturer  should  use  to  cover  Its  full 
production  costs  and  overhead.  How  can  you 
compare  these,  prices  with  what  American 
manufacturers,  .require  to  cover  their  costs 
and  overhead? 

Our  Third  and  Fourth  Verities  proclaimed 
a  need  for  adequate  manufacturing;  capacity 
and  a  healthy  industry,  which  receives  a  fair 
return  on  Its  investment.  Like  you.  I  have 
read  In  the  papers  of  the  new  plant  capacity 
which  '.s  now  being  built  by  most  of  the 
heavy  equipment  manufacturers.  I'm  sure 
this  was  based  on  Information  received  from 
the  American  utilities  on  their  requirements 
over  the  next  10  to  20  years.  Is  this  capacity 
not  now  going  to  be  used?  What  effect  will 
these  foreign  purch.-^ses  have  nn  the  proflts  of 
the  American  companies  Involved?  What  will 
be  the  effect  on  their  future  expansion  plans? 

The  professional  manager  of  a  publicly 
owned  company  or  the  division  of  a  large 
company  must  3how  a  reasonable  proflt  short- 
term.  HU  stockholders  demand  It.  He  can  not 
Invest  large  amouMts  of  capital  for  expan- 
sion unless  he  Is  c;ulte  sure  this  capacity  will 
be  used.  In  his  position,  would  you?  He  must 
do  some  very  careful  market  forecasting,  and 
this  In  turn  must  be  based  on  your  fore- 
casting. 

Our  First  Verity  was  that  you  need  re- 
sourceful American  manufacturers  who  can 
work  with  you  to  develop  the  most  reliable 
and  the  most  economical  equipment  that  can 
be  devised.  Now.  let's  be  fair  and  agree  that 
not  all  the  engineering  brains  In  the  world 
live  In  the  U.S.A.  European  designers  have 
brilliant  Ideas  Just  ns  American  designers  do. 
At  any  given  moment  a  European  machine 
might  have  some  advantage  over  an  Ameri- 
can one.  In  this  country  there  is  a  constant 
change  In  designs  as  one  company  or  another 
comes  out  with  a  minor  or  maj.>r  improve- 
ment. Then  quickly  the  competitors  catch  up 
or  forge  ahead.  ThU  is  the  way  It  should  be. 
It's  healthy;  It's  competitive:  and  It's  fair. 

I  can't  help  but  feel  that  there  are  few 
areas  In  the  heavy  power  equipment  field 
where  a  European  manufacturer  has  held  a 
lead  over  American  manufacturers  for  any- 
thing but  a  brief  period.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  overwhelming  lead  that  American  manu- 
facturers have  held  over  European  companies 
for  many  years  is  spread  on  the  record  for 
all  to  see.  Whether  at  that  given  Instant 
when  a  European  manufacturer  Is  tech- 
nologically ahead  of  an  American  manufac- 
turer, the  electric  utilities  should  buy  from 
Europe.  I  think  depends  on  the  variety  of 
considerations  I  have  mentioned  previously. 
I  believe,  however,  that  there  are  few  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  who  would  expect  the 
utilities  to  "buy  down"  In  quality.  If  one 
foreign  product  Is  really  better,  then  moat  oT 
us  would  say  go  ahead  and  buy  It. 
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But  the  record  of  the  American  manufac- 
turers In  Research  and  Development  Is  Im- 
pressive. They  have  led  In  the  development 
of  large  turbine  generators  for  ntany  years. 
New  coal-flred  power  plants  have  costs  In  the 
$100  per  kilowatt  area.  Compare  that  to 
around  (145  per  KW  Just  five  years  ago. 

Certainly  American  manufacturers  have 
an  undisputed  leadership  In  nuclear  power. 
The  development  of  graln-orlented  steels  to 
reduce  transformer  losses  and  the  new  brush- 
less  exclt?rs  for  turbine  generators  represent 
significant  advances.  New  developments  In 
underground  distribution  have  made  it  a 
practical  economic  reality. 

But  all  of  these  developments  cost  money. 
And  I  don't  mean  small  money.  Hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  a  year  are  going  Into  the 
development  of  new  and  Improved  products 
for  your  Industry.  In  the  final  analysis,  you 
pay  for  these  In  the  cost  of  the  products. 
But  this  partnership  has  paid  handsome  re- 
wards to  you  In  your  continuing  efforts  to 
reduce  costs  of  generation,  transmission  and 
distribution.  If  you  are  unwilling  to  buy  the 
products  this  remarkable  research  and  de- 
velopment produces,  obviously  the  R  &  D  Is 
going  to  dry  up.  R  &  D  is  essential  to  your 
progress.  If  the  manufacturers  don't  handle 
It.  someone  else  must.  Do  you  think  the 
utilities  should  take  on  this  risky  function? 
Would  you  like  the  government  to  assume 
the  responsibility? 

In  looking  at  our  Fifth  Verity,  which  cites 
the  need  for  a  growing  economy  and  more 
Jobs.  I  have  a  feeling  that  what  we  are  doing 
with  our  right  hand,  we  m^y  be  undoing 
with  our  left  Your  business  Is  heavily  taxed 
by  our  federal  government  That  tax  money 
is  being  used  to  stlmul-ite  the  economy  .'.nd 
provide  Jobs.  Yet  the  more  than  300  million 
dollars  worth  of  heavy  power  equipment 
which  was  purchased  from  foreign  sources 
In  1967  is  the  equivalent  of  a  full  year  of 
employment  for  over  10.000  factory  workers 
In  electrical  equipment  companies  alcne.  This 
does  not  count  the  people  who  are  employed 
m  making  the  steel,  the  wire,  and  ell  the 
otiier  materials  :  nd  services  that  go  Into 
heavy  power  equipment. 

You  may  ?ay  we  have  full  employment  of 
skilled  and  seml-sklUed  people  In  the  manu- 
facturing industries.  Probably  true  at  the 
moment,  but  watch  cut  for  tomorrow  If  the 
present  trend  continues. 

You  have  doubtlebs  read  much  of  what  Is 
being  said  by  the  steel  Industry  these  days 
about  the  effect  of  imports  of  steel  The 
statement  they  made  that  Importing  steel  Is 
the  same  as  exporting  American  Jobs,  must 
have  real  validity  to  our  electrical  Industry. 
We  need  Joba  for  America,  and  I  can't  help 
but  feel  that  we  don't  really  understand  what 
we  are  doing  when  we  casually  export  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  American  Jobs  with  no 
possibility  of  developing  other  Jobs  because 
of  the  trade  barriers  working  ag.ilnst  us. 

If  electrical  manutacturers  could  sell  over- 
seas, then  the  orders  that  were  lost  to  foreign 
competition  here  could  be  balanced  with 
orders  from  foreign  sources:  but  alas,  this 
is  Impossible  Our  Industry  Is  different,  how- 
ever, from  the  steel  Industry.  While  basic 
steel  cannot  be  exported,  thousands  of  Items 
uf  American  equipment  made  of  steel  can 
and  are  being  sold  abroad.  It  Just  doesn't 
work  that  way  with  heavy  electrical  equip- 
ment. 

Let  us  acknowledge  the  advantages  that 
can  accrue  to  all  nations  from  the  enlight- 
ened pursuit  of  the  theories  of  freedom  In 
trade,  but  do  we  have  to  adopt  this  whole 
doctrine  blindly,  with  no  qualifications  or 
deviations  whatever  the  circumstances? 

We  believe  In  Capitalism  too, '  but  the 
Capitalism  of  Adam  Smith  has  been  modi- 
fled,  hedged,  regulated  and  controlled  for 
what  we  hope  Is  the  good  of  America.  A 
little  regulation  In  the  area  of  free  trade 
would  seem  to  be  In  order.  We  are  all  for 
motherhood  but  we  even  attempt  to  control 
thla  to  a  degree. 
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Our  Sixth  Verity  recognizes  certain  ad- 
vantages that  can  accrue  to  America  by  elim- 
ination of  trade  barriers  throughout  the 
world.  But  If  we  do  not  recognize  what 
Is  to  our  own  Interest,  we  are  foolish.  If,  by 
foreign  purchases  of  the  equipment  you  use 
In  your  generation  and  transmission  sys- 
tems, you  weaken  the  Incentives  of  the 
American  ccMnpanles  to  serve  you.  Is  this  to 
your  advantage? 

The  price  advantage  you  enjoy  by  buying 
Japanese  electrical  porcelain  Is  going  to  con- 
tinue In  the  foreseeable  future.  There  Is  a 
great  deal  of  labor  Involved  In  porcelain 
manufacture.  The  labor  rates  In  America  are 
over  5  times  those  of  Japan.  The  American- 
Installed  cost  of  domestic  machinery  used  in 
making  porcelain  Is  estimated  to  be  2  to  3 
times  what  that  cost  Is  In  Japan.  Raw  ma- 
terials cost  less  In  Japan. 

The  quality  of  Japanese  porcelain  seems 
to  be  fairly  good.  It  ought  to  be.  We  helped 
design  their  equipment  and  processes  after 
World  War  II  In  the  massive  program  to  re- 
habilitate our  former  enemy. 

Perhaps  the  question  we  now  should  raise 
Is  whether  the  utility  industry  wants  any 
porcelain  Industry  In  America.  If  you  do, 
you  are  going  to  have  to  support  It  through 
purchases  of  American  products. 

In  porcelain  the  only  thing  the  Japanese 
have  given  you  Is  price,  and  perhaps  a  shorter 
delivery.  They  have  merely  copied  American 
products  and  Ideas.  What  about  the  design 
and  development  that  have  occurred  In  these 
last  few  years  by  the  partnership  of  Ameri- 
can Insulator  manufacturers  and  your  com- 
panies? The  manufacturers  have  worked  with 
you  In  their  high  voltage  laboratories  to 
develop  insulator-hardware  systems  that 
have  made  practical  EHV  transmission.  Many 
of  us  can't  recall  it,  but  the  conventional 
transmission  suspension  svstems  were  de- 
veloped by  American  manufacturers. 

What  about  the  recent  V-strlng  configura- 
tion of  Insulators  and  hardware  by  Ohio 
Brass  Co.  that  saved  one  southern  utility 
over  one  million  dollars  In  right-of-way 
costs?  The  entire  post  insulator  development, 
which  Includes  line  posts,  station  posts  and 
distribution  posts,  was  the  work  of  one  of 
your  Important  domestic  suppliers.  Lapp  In- 
sulator. What  about  the  development  of 
lightning  arresters  that  reduced  the  BIL- 
level  on  34S  KV  systems  from  as  high  as  1550 
KV  a  few  years  ago  to  an  accepted  900  KV 
today? 

In  Insulators  and  hardware  cost  less  than 
i'~r  of  the  cost  of  a  transmission  line.  Per- 
haps you  can  purchase  Insulators  for  15% 
less  from  Japanese  sources.  This  Is  peanuts 
In  comparison  with  the  millions  of  dollars 
saved  by  the  Imaginative  developments  of 
the  American  manufacturers!  But  their  sur- 
vival depends  on  your  orders  for  the  Insula- 
tors that  represent  the  5''.  of  your  transmis- 
sion line  cost. 

Paying  them  more  is  the  price  for  this  con- 
tinued partnership  which  has  meant  so 
much  to  you  In  the  past  and  can  mean  so 
much  more  to  you  In  the  future.  Yes,  you 
must  decide  whether  you  want  the  capacity, 
the  t*st  facilities,  and  the  assistance  from 
porcelain  manufacturers  In  the  U.S.  The 
porcelain  Insulator  Industry  sold  less  than 
70  million  dollars  of  products  to  you  In  1966. 
Not  a  very  big  Industry.  Is  It?  In  1966.  the 
Japanese  sold  15  million  dollars.  Including 
duty  and  freight,  to  American  utilities.  That 
represents  the  loss  of  600  factory  Jobs  in 
America's  rather  modest  utility  porcelain 
Industry. 

During  the  past  two  years  there  has  been 
more  outcry  about  the  shortage  of  porce- 
lain than  about  any  other  type  of  utility 
equipment.  It  must  be  Important  to  you 
that  American  manufacurers  have  ample  ca- 
pacity. Several  plants  have  added  plant  ca- 
pacity. In  the  face  of  Japanese  competi- 
tion, are  the  American  companies  going  to 
face  the  future  with  any  confidence  In  ex- 
panding further? 
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They  know  they  cannot  meet  the  Japanese 
prlcee.  The  cards  are  stacked  against  them. 
The  Japanese  have  put  American  manu- 
facturers largely  out  of  the  transistor  radio 
business  and  also  out  of  ceramic  wall  tile. 
Ceramic  tile  represents  one  of  the  most  fla- 
grant dumping  cases  the  U.S.  Treasury  has 
ever  seen.  I've  been  told.  But  here  were  two 
industries  where  the  American  public,  the 
unorganized  millions  of  buyers,  decided  that 
present  price  was  all  they  were  Interested  In. 
Is  this  all  you  are  Interested  In?  As  a  group 
of  utilities  you  have  the  absolute  power  to 
maintain  or  eliminate  the  American  utility 
porcelain  Industry.  It's  your  decision  and 
yours  alone. 

I  would  like  to  take  one  moment  to  com- 
ment on  the  relative  efficiency  of  American 
manufacturers.  I  have  never  visited  Japan 
but  I  have  been  through  many  of  the  heavy 
power  eqxilpment  factories  In  Europe.  I  am 
sure  some  of  you  have  visited  them  too.  There 
Is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  our  Ameri- 
can companies  have  far  greater  productivity. 
This  Is  due  to  the  greater  effort  put  out  by 
American  factory  workers  and  the  better  tool- 
ing we  have  In  our  plants.  Even  with  a  lower 
wage  rate  In  Europe,  we  have  seen  It  would 
be  possible  for  American  power  equipment 
manufacturers  to  compete  In  Western  Europe 
If  the  trade  doors  were  not  locked  against 
them. 

And  let's  not  forget  the  crucial  problem  of 
our  Balance  of  Payments.  What  kind  of 
strange  economic  logic  causes  the  Johnson 
Administration  to  tax  travelers  taking  that 
inexpensive,  once  In  a  lifetime  foreign  vaca- 
tion, when  our  government  power  agencies 
are  pouring  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
out  of  our  country  to  buy  foreign  power 
equipment.  The  government  Is  restricting 
American  companies  from  investing  In 
foreign  countries,  yet  utilities  can  Invest  mil- 
lions In  power  equipment  from  foreign 
sources.  , 

So  now  v.c  have  ai  brosd  picture.  We  all 
basically  l:elleve  that  there  should  be  fair 
International  trade;  and  that  means  from 
the  ut'llty  standpoint,  you  should  be  able 
to  buy  foreign  products  freely,  without  dif- 
ficulty. If  the  price  nnd/or  quality  seems 
advantageous. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  you  do  this,  you  are 
Involving  yourselves  In  a  one-way,  dead- 
end program  which  would  appear  to  be 
against  your  own  best  Interests,  short-term, 
and  most  certainly,  long-term.  It  will  de- 
stroy the  Basic  Verities  you  say  you  need. 

Many  of  you  believe  you  are  on  the  horns 
of  a  dilemma.  I  submit  that  for  all  the  rea- 
sons mentioned,  it  Is  no  dilemma  at  all. 
You  need  the  American  electrical  equipment 
Industry  as  much  as  It  needs  you.  It  Is  as 
much  a  part  cf  the  opportunity  for  your 
future  profitable  growth,  as  it  has  been  In 
your   past. 

The  suppliers  of  power,  and  the  suppliers 
of  equipment  to  produce  and  distribute 
that  power  have  made  tremendous  contribu- 
tions to  the  growth  and  progress  of  America. 
I  urge  you  to  evaluate  carefully,  without 
emotion,  whether  this  great  team  should  be 
destroyed,  or  whether  still  greater  success 
can  be  achieved  by  continuing  to  work  to- 
gether. 

Tribute  to  Robert  S.  McNamara 

HON.  LUCIEN  N.  NEDZI 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  13,  1968 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  have 
been  lengthy,  well -deserved  newspaper 
reviews  of  the  record  of  former  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

But  brief,  succinct  newspaper  comments 
on  his  departure  are  also  sometimes 
worthy  of  our  attention. 

For  this  reason,  I  place  in  the  Record, 
under  unanimous  consent,   the  follow- 
ing  editorial   from  the  March   1,   1968, 
issue  of  the  New  York  Daily  News: 
End  of  the  McNamaba  Era 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  handed  out 
double  portions  of  praise  on  Wednesday  as 
he  said  goodbye  to  the  most  durable  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  In  the  office's  history— Rob- 
ert Strange  McNamara. 

Mac  fairly  earned  the  medal  he  received. 
If  for  no  other  reason  than  his  ability  to 
stand  up  under  the  crushing  load  he  has 
carried  for  seven-plus  years. 

The  Pentagon  Is  a  tighter  and  tauter  ship 
for  his  administration,  although  it  Is  no 
secret  that  some  generals  and  admirals  felt 
no  misting  of  the  eyes  at  his  leaving. 

We  have  felt  pangs  of  anguish  over  some 
of  his  decisions — such  as  settling  for  "par- 
ity" In  nuclear  weapons  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

But  on  the  whole  he  has  been  a  hard- 
working and  faithful  public  servant.  We  wish 
him  well. 
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tlon  why  we  were  there.  Just  as  our  genera- 
tion shouldered  its  burden,  this  generation 
Is  shouldering  its  burden,  if  there  is  any 
doubt  as  to  why  we  can't  leave  Vietnam, 
there  are  16,000  mothers  who  will  give  you 
the  answer. 

AinERic^N  Legion  Post  218. 

VETEaANS  OP  Foreign  Wars  Post  3809. 


The  Mo»t  Stupid  War 


An  Open  Letter 

HON.  DONALD  E.  LUKENS 


OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  13,  1968 
Mr  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  Post  218  and  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  Post  3809  recently  joined 
in  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Middle- 
town  Journal  of  Middletown,  Ohio,  my 
hometown.  Their  communication  was  in 
response  to  an  earlier  letter  opposing  our 
efforts  in  Vietnam. 

Because  I  believe  this  letter  expresses 
the  sense  of  the  overwhelming  majonty 
of  Americans  and  because  it  is  one  of  the 
best  replies  I  have  ever  seen  to  the  often- 
posed  question  of  why  we  are  in  Vietnam, 
I  include  it  in  the  Record  in  the  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks: 

AN  Open  Letter 
No  war  is  right,  nor  has  any  war  ever 
been  right,  and  strangely  enough,  In  many 
instances  those  who  wait  sometimes  suffer 
more  than  those  who  go.  Like  yourself,  there 
seems  to  be  some  area  for  soul-searching. 
Let  us  pose  to  you  five  questions,  that  are 
more  pointed,  and  perhaps  give  the  average 
citizen  an  answer  as  to  why  we  are  In  Viet- 
nam. 

1.  Would  you  rather  fight  a  planned  war  In 
Vietnam  or  In  United  States? 

2.  Would  you  be  willing  to  go  back  again 
if  It  might  mean  a  choice  of  freedom  or 
slavery    for    your    wife    and    children? 

3.  Should  America  go  back  on  Its  com- 
mitments and  allow  a  complete  Communist 
take-over? 

4.  Do  you  believe  that  when  the  Vietnam 
War  Is  over  that  all  wars  will  end  If  we 
capitulate  to  the  Communists  In  Vietnam? 

5.  Do  you  believe  that  any  Country  other 
than  the  "United  States  Is  capable  of  stopping 
aggression  In  the  world? 

If  only  some  country  had  had  the  guts 
to  say  "no  "  to  Hitler  In  1939,  you  and  1  prob- 
ably would  not  have  been  involved.  Nobody 
did  -we  were  Involved.  For  our  part  we 
represented  service  In  every  area  of  the 
world  and  we  didn't  enjoy  a  damn  minute 
of  It.  But  even  now  I  think  none  of  us  ques- 


HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

OV    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  13.  1968 
Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
I  came  to  Congress  in  February  1966.  I 
have  tried  to  compile  for  my  colleagues 
and  the  public  the  various  reasoned 
opinions  from  most  respectable  sources 
detailing  opposition  to  the  war  In 
Vietnam. 

The   latest  is   from   the   Wall   Street 
Journal  and  there  follows  an  editorial 
from  their  issue  of  February  23.   1968, 
together  with  my  concurrinii  letter   to 
the  editor  in  the  issue  of  March  ^,  1968: 
I  From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Feb.  23.  19681 
The  Logic  op  the  Battlefield 
We  think  the  American  people  should  be 
getting  readv  to  accept.  If  they  haven't  al- 
ready, the  prospect  that  the  whole  Vietnam 
effort    may    be   doomed;    It   may    be    falling 
apart  beneath  our  feet.  The  actual  military 
situation  mav  be  making  .academic  the  phil- 
osophical arguments  for  the  lnterventi'<n  in 
the  first  place. 

Granted,  there  Is  an  opposite  theory,  the 
"last  gasp"  notion  that  the  w?pks'-long  wave 
of  assaults  on  cities  and  hamlets  is  the 
enemy's  final  outburst  before  greatly  de- 
creasing the  war's  intensity  and  coming  to 
the  bargaining  table.  Perhaps  it  will  turn  out 
that  way.  but  right  now  the  evidence  does 
not  lend  the  theory  much  support. 

Hanoi  is  believed  to  have  relatively  large 
numbers  of  troops  still  uncommitted  in 
North  Vietnam.  The  Communi.'^ts  appear  to 
be  getting  ample  supplies  of  weapons  from 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Red  China.  As  long  as 
the  arms  keep  coming  and  there  .\to  Viet- 
namese Communists  to  use  them,  you  would 
suppose  thpv  could  keep  up  the  struggle  more 
or  less  indefinitely.  Thus  far.  ut  leart.  they 
are  showing  with  a  vengeance  their  ability 
to  sow  destruction  and  demoralization  every- 
where. 

Meantime  the  present  South  Vietnamese 
government,  never  very  Impressive,  looks 
worse  and  worse.  Most  important,  the  gov- 
ernment can't  protect  the  people  even  in 
the  heart  of  the  cities.  The  Salgon-U.S.  effort 
to  secure  villages  and  woo  villagers  to  the 
government  side  has  been  brought  to  a  halt. 
This  Is  a  government  and  a  nation  In  chaos; 
how  long  can  It  go  on?  The  falling,  it  should 
be  stressed,  is  not  in  U.S.  will  or  valor,  but 
basically   in   something  lacking  In  Vietnam 

itself 

As  for  the  U.S.  military  undertaking,  the 
current  tactic  Is  sad  to  see:  The  wholesale 
destruction  of  towns  and  cities  In  order  to 
"spve"  them,  killing  or  making  homeless 
refugees  out  of  thousands  more  civilians. 
While  It  Is  certainly  true  that  an  American 
commander  has  to  destroy  a  building  or  a 
town  If  he  considers  it  necessarj*  for  nls 
soldiers'  safety,  the  scale  on  which  It  Is  going 
on  Is  hardly  endearing  the  U.S.  or  Saigon 
to  the  populace. 

Hence  the  question:  Are  developments  on 
the  ground  making  hash  of  our  original, 
commendable  'ibjective? 
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The  U.S.  went  In  to  keep  South  Vietnam 
out  of  Communist  hands.  But  no  matter 
what  our  forces  do,  they  can't  seem  to  do 
that.  If  practically  nothing  Is  to  be  left  of 
government  or  nation,  what  Is  there  to  be 
saved  for  what? 

The  US.  also  went  In  to  demonstrate  to 
Communist  China  that  It  couldn't  get  away 
with  this  kind  of  Indirect  aggression  and 
that  It  hadn't  better  try  direct  aggression 
either.  But  the  Communists  are  getting  away 
with  It:  they  are  putung  the  mighty  US. 
through  a  wringer,  and  they  may  be  encour- 
aged to  try  more  of  It. 

Should  such  be  the  upshot,  that  the  U.S. 
abandons  the  effort  not  because  It  "should" 
do  so  but  because  its  purposes  have  become 
Irrelevant  In  the  light  of  events  on  the  bat- 
tlefleld  and  of  Vietnamese  politics,  let  no 
one  blink  the  fact  that  It  will  be  a  disaster. 
It  win  be  a  stunning  blow  to  the  U.S.  and 
the  West  In  the  larger  struggle  with  Inter- 
national communism.  At  home  It  wlU  be  a 
traumatic  experience  to  have  lost  a  war  In 
which  thousands  of  Americans  died  in  vain. 

The  only  thing  Is  that  continuing  In 
circumstances  so  unprepossessing  could  be 
a  worse  disaster.  If  It  had  in  fact  been  possi- 
ble for  the  US  to  intervene  three  years  ago 
and  accomplish,  at  reasonable  cost,  the  ob- 
jective of  saving  South  Vietnam.  It  probably 
woiild  have  teeen  well  worth  doing.  But  since 
It  seems  Increasingly  doubtful  that  the 
original  purposes  can  any  longer  be  achieved, 
the  logic  of  the  battlefield  suggests  that  the 
US  could  get  forced  out  of  an  untenable 
position. 

We  don't  know  that  the  possibility  Is 
being  squarely  faced  in  Washington:  It  seems 
rather  unlikely  The  Administration  Insists 
that  the  Communist  drives  are  falling  of 
their  alms,  which  Senator  Fulbrlght  de- 
scribes as  -wholly  Irrational,  a  fantastic  anal- 
ysis "  President  Johnson  seems  more  flrmly 
comxrUtted  to  Vietnam  than  ever. 

Now  stubbornness  up  to  a  point  Is  a 
virtue,  but  stubbornness  can  also  go  beyond 
the  realm  of  reasonableness.  We  believe  the 
Administration  Is  duty-bound  to  recognize 
that  no  battle  and  no  war  Is  worth  any  price, 
no  matter  how  ruinous,  and  that  In  the  case 
of  Vietnam  It  may  be  (ailing  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  whole  place  and  cause  Is 
collapsing  from  within. 

Conceivably  all  this  Is  wrong:  conceivably 
the  Communists  are  on  the  brink  of  defeat 
and  genuine  peace  talks  are  about  to  begin. 
It  doesn't  look  that  way.  and  as  long  as  It 
doesn't  everyone  had  better  be  prepared  for 
the  bitter  taste  of  a  defeat  beyond  America's 
power  to  prevent. 

I  Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Mar  4.  1968| 
Most  Stupid  War 

Washington.  D.C. 
EorroR.  the  Wall  STarrr  Journal: 

I  was  very  much  pleased  with  your 
editorial. 

When  I  first  became  a  candidate  for  Con- 
gress over  two  years  .%go  I  expressed  my  op- 
position to  this  war.  I  then  stated  that  you 
"don't  take  a  firm  stand  In  quicksand."  I 
have  been  attacked  on  all  sides.  My  first  op- 
ponent said  that  I  "wanted  to  turn  tall  and 
run." 

The  peace  groups  opposed  me  because  I 
objected  to  flagburners  and  because  I  voted 
for  the  appropriations  to  arm  our  troops  as  I 
could  not  allow  them  to  be  present  In  a  war 
zone  without  necessary  weapons. 

I  have  been  maligned  by  those  who  are  so 
blinded  by  their  opposition  to  communism 
that  they  can't  see  through  to  the  fact  that  a 
war  which  bleeds  us  white  and  lets  the  blood 
of  our  soldiers  run  red  in  mounting  csisualtles 
can  only  help  the  Communists. 

This  Is  the  most  stupid  war  In  United 
States  History.  I  look  for  respected  voices 
like  yours  to  continue  to  help  make  It 
evident. 

Theodore  R.  KvvnxuAti, 
VS.  Congress,  17th  District,  New  York. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
How  To  Succeed  by  Trying 


HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  13.  1968 

Ml-.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  W.  R. 
"Pete"  Ylngst  is  a  popular  figure  In  the 
Leechburg,  Pa.,  area,  but  the  story  of  his 
career  should  not  be  confined  to  any  lo- 
cality nor  to  any  particular  era  in  Amer- 
ican history.  For  this  reason  I  believe  it  Is 
important  that  a  brief  resume  appear  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 

In  1924  a  young  man  named  Ylngst 
was  hired  to  work  in  the  cold-roll  mill  of 
the  Old  West  Leechburg  Steel  Co.  He 
thought,  though,  that  the  job  was  to  be 
temporary,  but  from  the  start  he  gave 
his  best  effort  as  though  he  were  a  part 
of  the  business.  In  consequence  he  ad- 
vanced through  the  years  and  after  a 
great  career  has  finally  retired  as  man- 
ager of  the  West  Leechburg  Works  of 
Allegheny  Ludlum  Steel  Corp. 

Mr.  Yincsfs  success  is  a  tribute  to  hard 
work,  imagination,  initiative,  and  sin- 
cerity of  purpose.  It  holds  a  pattern  that 
could  benefit  young  men  of  today  and 
tomorrow. 

To  honor  Pete  Ylngst,  Editor  Joe  Wray, 
of  the  Leechburg  Advance,  published  a 
special  edition  containing  testimonials 
from  admirers  who  came  to  know  the 
Allegheny  Ludlum  offlcial  so  well  during 
his  44  years  of  service  with  the  company. 

Mr.  Wray  commented : 

His  personal  Involvement  In  many  local 
activities  has  been  a  credit  to  the  community 
generally  and   to  Mr.  Ylngst  Individually. 

A  fellow  worker  wrote: 

Above  all.  he  demanded  honesty,  forth- 
Tightness  and  hard  work.  Why?  Because  he 
knew  no  other  way  to  be  himself.  He  de- 
manded consideration  for  the  other  man 
for  the  very  s*me  reason. 

For  all  the  time  and  energy  Mr.  Ylngst 
invested  in  his  job.  he  always  found  it 
possible  to  take  part  in  community  af- 
fairs. He  is  a  member  and  an  elder  of 
the  Appleby  Manor  Presbyterian  Church, 
he  is  director  and  was  the  first  president 
of  Kiski  Valley  United  Fund,  and  direc- 
tor and  vice  president  of  Pioneer  Trails 
Council.  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Southwestern  Pennsyl- 
vania Planning  Commission  and  director 
of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Leechburg. 

Having  enjoyed  Pete  Yingst's  friend- 
ship for  a  long  time,  I  could  elaborate  at 
length  on  his  many  accomplishments. 
What  is  most  important  for  the  young 
generation  to  understand,  however,  is  the 
attitude  demonstrated  from  the  time 
that  the  young  man  entered  the  rolling 
mill  in  1924. 

Mr.  Ylngst  believed  in  himself  and  in 
America's  economic  system.  He  appreci- 
ated the  opportunities  it  offered. 
Through  the  difficult  depression  years,  he 
never  lost  faith.  He  served  his. God  and 
his  church,  and  he  lent  a  hand  In  activi- 
ties designed  to  make  better  citizens  of 
youngsters. 

His  job  at  the  mill  has  been  turned 
over  to  younger  hands,  but  Mr.  Yingst 
will  continue  to  contribute  to  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  community,  the  State,  and 
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the  Nation— a  most  fortunate  situation 
for  all  of  us. 

In  Pete's  vigor  and  strength  I  know 
he  will  continue  to  give  all  that  one  life 
can  give  to  his  fellow  man. 


I 


Reporters  Cloteit  to  Romney  Were  Among 
Most  Surprised 


HON.  PHILIP  E.  RUPPE 

OP    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  13.  1968 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
one  of  America's  most  respected  politi- 
cal columnists.  David  S.  Broder,  pub- 
lished what  I  believe  to  be  a  forthright 
analysis  of  Governor  Romney's  with- 
drawal as  a  presidential  candidate. 

By  way  of  foreword.  I  will  explain  that 
it  probes  beyond  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Romney  was  trailing  in  New  Hampshire 
polls  and  strikes  at  the  heart  of  democ- 
racy. I  wholeheartedly  supported  Gov- 
ernor Romney  in  his  presidential  bid.  I 
believe  the  Governor  to  be  a  political 
realist,  and  one  of  the  most  able  public 
administrators  in  the  Nation  today  He  is 
a  man  of  great  zest  and  energy  with 
strong  opinions  on  future  directions  for 
the  American  Nation  in  a  troubled  time. 
I  believe  the  Governor's  analysis  of  con- 
ditions in  America  are  correct,  and  his 
solutions  realistic.  All  the  evidence— his 
record  as  Governor  of  Michigan;  his 
very  withdrawal  from  the  presidential 
race— indicates  that  Governor  Romney 
makes  his  decisions  on  the  basis  of  hard 
facts  and  honest  opinion  available  to 
him.  While  George  Romney  may  never 
be  President  of  the  United  States,  I  felt 
and  still  believe  he  is  imiquely  qualified 
for  that  high  office.  In  withdrawing  from 
the  presidential  race  Governor  Romney 
undoubtedly  preserved  his  options  to  the 
maximum  extent  and  will  yet  have  a 
major  influence  on  future  directions  of 
the  Republlcsm  Party  and,  hopefully, 
U.S.  Government  policy. 

I  am  inserting  Mr.  Broder's  column  In 
the  Record,  however,  not  because  it  is 
friendly  to  George  Romney:  not  even 
because  it  is  about  George  Romney.  This 
article  is  a  startling  commentary  on  the 
relationship  between  the  press,  all  presi- 
dential candidates,  and  the  public,  and 
Is  central  to  the  American  system  of 
government.  Certainly  opinion  of  the 
national  press  weighs  heavily  on  public 
thinking.  Further,  each  of  us  in  public 
life  is,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  a 
molder  of  public  opinion.  Mr.  Broder 
seems  to  have  come  to  the  realization 
that,  in  projecting  George  Romney,  there 
was  little  realism  in  measuring  his  ca- 
pacity to  perform  under  the  pressures 
of  the  Presidency. 

I  will  go  one  step  further  in  saying 
that  in  his  case,  shallow  cliches  about 
the  man's  personality  and  capabilities 
became  current,  popular,  and  very 
"camp."  These  cliches  fed  on  them- 
selves and  were  projected  by  segments 
of  the  press  and  opinionmakers  In  pub- 
lic life.  Pew  made  a  serious  effort  to 
scratch  beneath  the  cliche-ridden  sur- 
face to  search  the  man's  ability,  based 
on  his  background  and  performance  as 
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Governor,  to  function  as  President  of  the 
United  States.  Perhaps  Romney's  abrupt 
termination  of  his  quest  for  the  most 
powerful  office  on  earth  did  more  than 
anything  to  shatter  this  image.  His 
grace,  style,  and  realistic  approach  re- 
flects what  we  would  all  like  to  see  in 
Presidential  decisionmaking— and  was 
certainly  in  contradiction  to  the  image. 
I  visited  with  George  Romney  in  his 
hotel  room  immediately  following  his 
withdrawal.  He  was  not  resentful,  he  was 
not  regretful,  he  did  not  place  blame. 
He  looked  only  to  the  future. 

Now  a  viable  presidential  candidate 
of  great  talent  and  ability  has  been  lost 
to  the  Nation.  Perhaps,  however,  the 
lesson  will  not  be  lost  on  all  of  us.  Im- 
plicit in  Mr.  Broder's  column  is  a  warn- 
ing to  his  own  profession.  We  in  public 
life  also  hold  a  public  trust— we  also 
liave  an  impact  on  National  political 
opinion— and  we  also  should  carefully 
weigh  Mr.  Broder's  words. 

Sometimes  we  talk,  write,  and  act  as 
though  we  were  type  casting  for  the  lead 
in  a  Broadway  play  when  we  concern 
ourselves  with  presidential  politics.  We 
seem  to  forget  that  the  man  inaugurated 
President  in  January  1969  will  have  the 
welfare  and  fate  of  men  and  nations  in 
his  hands.  When  it  comes  to  images  and 
cliches  about  the  men  seeking  the  Presi- 
dency, Mr.  Broder  writes: 

Let   the   reader  beware. 

Let  each  of  us  in  public  life  also  be- 
ware. Our  presidential  candidates  de- 
serve more,  and  so  does  the  Nation. 

The  column  referred  to  follows: 
(Prom  the  Washington   (D.C.)   Poet,  Mar.  5, 
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Reporters  Closest  to  Romney  Were  Among 

Most  Surprised 

(By  David  S.  Broder) 
The  news  stories  describing  George  Rom- 
ney's withdrawal  from  the  Republican  pres- 
idential race  as  a  stunning  surprise  were 
accurate,  as  far  as  they  went,  but  they  told 
only  half  of  it.  The  reporters  who  had  cov- 
ered Romney — myself  included — thought  It 
was  quite  literally  the  last  thing  In  the  world 
he  would  do.  Even  those  of  us  who  had  been 
•Romney-watching"  since  his  first  campaign 
for  Governor  of  Michigan  in  1962  believed 
he  would  carrj'  Ills  pursuit  of  the  presidency 
to  the  bitter  end — and  then  perhaps  have  to 
be  dragged  protesting  from  the  arena. 

That  epic  mlsjudgment  is  worth  pondering 
for  It  Is  distinctly  relevant  to  a  larger  process 
and  problem.  As  Martin  Nolan  of  The  Re- 
porter magazine  has  pointed  out.  the  press 
has  tried  and  sometimes  succeeded  in  pre- 
empting the  right  to  decide  who  has  or  does 
not  have  the  credentials  to  be  considered 
for  the  Presidency  In  the  light  of  experience, 
it  is  fair  to  question  how  good  the  press's 
Judgment  is. 

Romney's  decision  was  made  quite  calmly 
and  dispassionately.  Those  involved  say  he 
simply  examined  the  evidence  of  the  impend- 
ing failure  of  the  moat  imporUnt  enterprise 
of  his  life  and  decided  without  histrionics 
to  step  aside  and  give  his  party  the  opportu- 
nity to  find  another  leader. 

Not  only  was  the  decision  stunning  in  its 
cool  reasonableness  but  so  was  Romney's 
manner  of  announcing  it.  Indeed,  his  entire 
behavior  during  what  must  have  been,  for 
a  proud  man,  a  traumatic  72  hours  was  ex- 
emplary. Several  of  his  intimates  were  anxi- 
ous to  shift  the  blame  for  the  failure  to 
others,  but  there  was  no  bitterness  or  re- 
crimination or  evasion  of  responsibility  In 
Romney's  own  words.  Just  a  breathtaklngly 
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practical  decision  to  face  the  facts  and  do 
what  they  required. 

What  was  there  in  the  portrait  of  Romney 
that  emerged  from  six  years  of  intensive 
press  coverage  that  prepared  the  public  for 
this  kind  of  performance?  Damned  little. 
This  Romney  was  certainly  not  "brain- 
washed," i.e.,  incapable  of  distinguishing  ap- 
pearance from  reality  or  of  reasoning  from 
evidence  to  a  conclusion.  Those  who  thought 
that  one  word  epitomized  the  man  missed 
the  mark  by  a  mile. 

So,  too,  did  those  of  us  who  saw  him  as  a 
revivalist  whose  messianic  streak  would  keep 
him  running  for  President  long  after  the 
quest  had  proved  futile. 

Even  those  of  us  who  knew  there  was  an- 
other dimension  to  Romney — that  he  had 
performed  In  Michigan,  as  William  Shannon 
v^rrote,  not  as  a  mystic  but  as  a  "shrewd, 
hardheaded.  reasonably  pragmatic  politi- 
cian"— did  not  believe  that  in  the  crunch 
his  pragmatism  would  override  his  mission- 
ary zeal.  But  we  were  wrong. 

This  is  not  intended  as  an  apology  to  Rom- 
ney. His  language  too  frequently  obscured 
his  real  meaning,  and  he  contributed  to  his 
own  defeat.  No  one  can  reasonably  argue  that 
failure  in  pre-conventlon  tests  augurs  well 
for  success  as  a  President. 

But  on  a  crucial  matter  the  press  also 
failed.  Everyone  knows  that  no  President  can 
avoid  error.  But  if  we  have  learned  anything 
from  the  expensive  lessons  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs 
and  Vietnam,  it  Is  that  crucial  measure  of  a 
President  is  whether  he  can  admit  error  and 
change  course.  From  the  flood  of  words  writ- 
ten about  George  Romney,  voters  ought  to 
have  discovered  that  he  was  a  man  who 
would  not  let  his  pride  dictate  to  his  pru- 
dence. I  do  not  think  they  learned  that. 

Nor  Is  this  an  Isolated  case.  I  know  of  few 
reporters  involved  in  covering  the  1964  cam- 
paign who  would  claim  now  that  they 
painted  an  accurate  portrait  of  Barry  Gold- 
water  and  Lyndon  Johnson. 

The  temptation  Is  to  say  that  reporters 
should  content  themselves  to  set  down  the 
candidates'  words  and  make  no  effort  to  ap- 
praise the  men  who  utter  them.  But  that  is 
no  answer.  The  words  can  be — and  often 
are — artificial.  The  reality  is  inside  the  men 
who  seek  the  office;  the  press  abandons  Its 
responsibility  if  It  abandons  its  effort  to 
probe  those  men  and  measure  their  likely 
capacity  to  perform  the  pressures  of  the 
presidency. 

But  If  the  press  is  to  continue  In  this 
effort,  all  of  us  in  it  ought  to  be  aware  of 
our  own  limitations  and  be  skeptical  of  our 
own  judgments.  Understanding  another 
human  being  is  about  as  fearsome  a  task 
as  one  can  set  for  himself.  The  men  who 
seek  the  presidency  are  rarely  simple,  ordi- 
nary souls,  of  the  kind  every  reporter  grew 
up  with  or  knows  from  his  neighborhood 
poker  game. 

Is  there  any  reason — to  be  specific — to 
think  that  Richard  Nixon  or  Lyndon  Johnson 
are  easier  cases  to  diagnose  than  George 
Romney?  What  Is  there  in  the  background 
of  Nelson  Rockefeller  that  would  make  any 
newsman  supremely  confident  that  he  could 
predict  how  Rockefeller  would  function  In 
the  White  House? 

Men  will  continue  to  run  for  President 
and  reporters  will  go  right  on  covering  their 
campaigns.  Caveat  lector.  Let  the  reader 
beware. 
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urgent  supplemental  appropriations  bill 
for  fiscal  1968.  The  measure  contains  an 
additional  S91  million  to  fully  fund  Pub- 
lic Law  874  which  provides  assistance 
to  schools  In  federally  affected  areas. 

Since  the  cuts  in  this  program  were 
announced  by  the  Office  of  Education 
the  effect  on  school  systems  across  the 
Nation  has  been  tremendous.  There  Is 
no  State  and  few  schools  that  have  not 
suffered.  The  impact  has,  of  course,  been 
uneven.  Areas  with  little  Federal  Impact 
are  not  hurt  while  those  which  bear  a 
heavy  responsibility  for  educating  the 
children  of  Federal  employees  have  lost 
much.  My  own  State  has  a  high  propor- 
tion of  Federal  employees  in  its  work 
force.  This,  the  $2.4  million  cut  in  Pub- 
lic Law  874  funds,  is  the  10th  largest 
despite  the  fact  that  Alaska  ranks  50th 
In  school  population. 

The  congressional  support  for  this  pro- 
gram is  very  strong.  The  Government 
must  meet  Its  obligations  to  the  school 
districts  under  Public  Law  874.  I  hope 
that  the  House  conferees  will  accept  the 
full  amount  voted  by  the  other  body.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  full  House  will 
then  overwhelmingly  accept  this  amend- 
ment. Such  a  move  will  be  a  clear  dec- 
laration that  the  Congress  feels  that 
the  education  of  our  children  must  be 
accorded  top  priority. 


Mrs.  Frank  Bodine,  "Mother  of  the 
Year" — A  Deserved  Honor  for  a  Great 
Woman 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  POLLOCK 

OF    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  13,  1968 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  other  body  passed  H.R.  15399,  the 


HON.  THOMAS  S.  KLEPPE 

OF    NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  13,  1968 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  Mrs. 
Frank  Bodine  of  Velva,  N.  Dak.,  was  se- 
lected as  North  Dakota's  "Mother  of  the 
Year"  it  was  front  page  news — in  fact, 
the  top  story  of  the  day — in  the  Mlnot 
Dally  News  of  March  11,  1968,  and  well  it 
should  have  been. 

Her  story  is  an  Inspiration  for  every 
American  family.  She  and  Mr.  Bodine  are 
a  retired  farm  couple  now  living  at  Velva, 
N.  Dak.  They  have  18  children,  all  of 
whom  have  made  their  own  distinguished 
marks  in  such  varied  fields  as  education, 
business,  medicine,  law,  religion,  military, 
journalism,  athletics,  and  homemaking. 
All  10  of  the  Bodine  sons  hold  college 
degrees.  Six  of  the  eight  daughters  at- 
tended college. 

This  Impressive  record  led  Dr.  C.  P. 
Lura,  former  president  of  Minot  State 
College,  to  observe  at  the  1965  commence- 
ment that — 

Had  this  been  done  by  the  wealthiest  fam- 
ily in  the  country.  It  would  have  been  won- 
derful. Having  been  done  in  a  family  of 
modest  farm  folks,  It  is  no  less  than  spec- 
tacular. 

This  Is  truly  a  great  American  stoiT- 
It  shows  what  can  be  done  in  this 
country,  If  the  will  Is  there.  The  Bodlnes 
obviously  have  the  will. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  the  complete  article  from 
the  Mlnot  Daily  News: 
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There  are  18  primary  reaaons.  plus  86 
others,  why  Judges  In  the  North  Dakota 
"Mother  of  the  Year"  contest  awarded  the 
UUe  to  Mrs.  P^ank  Bodtne  of  Velva. 

Their  names  range  from  Audrey  to  William 
and  among  them  are  10  sons  and  eight 
daughters — the  18  Bodlne  children  who  grew 
up  on  the  family  farm  near  Voltaire,  attend- 
ed colleges  from  California  to  Harvard,  but 
mostly  at  Mlnot  and  went  on  to  be  success- 
ful in  their  chosen  fields  or  as  housewives. 

It  was  accomplished,  as  one  daughter  ex- 
plained some  years  back  because  "the  folks 
set  a  standard  of  conduct  we  were  expected 
to  live  up  to  Their  good  example  and  the 
respect  shown  them  by  others  made  an  Im- 
pression on  us.  We  had  pride  in  our  family 
and  name." 

Mrs  Bodlne's  selection  as  "Mother  of  the 
Year"  was  announced  by  a  special  committee 
In  Bismarck  over  the  weekend. 

The  committee  noted  that  the  Velva  coupl« 
not  only  have  18  children,  but  are  grand- 
parents to  78  others  and  great -grandparents 
to  8  youngsters.  They  make  It  104  living  rea- 
sons for  the  choice  of  Mrs   Bodine 

Born  in  Poland  in  1898.  Mrs  Bodlne  came 
to  the  United  States  in  1913  with  her  parents 
and  10  brothers  and  sisters  They  landed  at 
Montreal,  then  went  to  Anamoose 

Three  years  later,  she  met  Frank  Bodlne 
when  she  tJecame  the  "hired  girl"  at  his 
famllv's  farm  and  a  few  months  later  they 
were  married  They  continued  to  actively 
operate  the  farm  near  Voltaire  until  recently 
retiring  and  moving  to  Velva. 

At  Mlnot  State  College  the  name  Bodlne 
has  been  almost  legend.  For  26  years  and 
19  sunwner  sessions,  at  least  one  member  of 
the  family  was  In  attendance.  Thirteen  of  the 
sons  and  daughters  attended  the  institution 
with  the  last  receiving  his  degree  in  1965. 
an  occasion  that  prompted  the  state  Board  of 
Education  to  pay  .'pecial  tribute  to  the 
parents 

Both  the  husband  and  wife  were  on  the 
platform  as  special  guests  at  the  commence- 
ment and  were  presented  a  plaque  from  the 
state  board  "for  their  Interest  in  higher  edu- 
cation." 

Though  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bodlne  received 
only  eighth-grade  educations,  they  made  It 
a  goal  in  life  to  see  that  their  children  did 
better. 

Their  father  explained  that  when  remi- 
niscing on  the  sxibject. 

"People  tried  to  tell  me  that  no  one  could 
educate  that  many  children  that  I'd 

have  to  keep  one  of  the  boys  home  to  help 
me.  They  were  absolutely  wrong." 

All  10  of  the  Bodlne  sons  received  college 
degrees  and  six  o;  the  eight  girls  attended 
colleges.  It  prompted  Dr.  C.  P.  Lura.  former 
president  of  Mlnot  State  College,  to  observe 
at  the  1965  commencement  that  "had  this 
been  done  by  the  wealthiest  family  In  the 
country.  It  would  have  been  wonderful.  Hav- 
ing been  done  In  a  family  of  modest  farm 
folk,  it  is  no  less  than  spectacular." 

Daughters  of  the  Velva  couple  include; 
Bdrs.  Emanuel  (Luella)  Fix.  teacher -house- 
wife at  Harvey:  Blrs.  Phil  (Viola)  Prescott. 
head  nurse  at  a  Poplar.  Mont,  health  center; 
Mrs.  Wesley  (Jenette)  Warllck.  a  nurse  In 
Minneapolis:  Mrs.  Robert  (Delores)  Ber- 
nards. St.  Paul  housewife:  Mrs.  Gerald 
(Loretta)  Effertz,  Velva  housewife:  Mrs. 
Floyd  (Monica)  Ooetze.  Portland.  Ore.  house- 
wife: Mrs.  Thomas  (Audrey)  McLaughlin, 
Palo  Alto.  Calif,  housewife  and  Sister  M. 
(Patricia)  Bernadette.  a  sub-prioress  of  the 
Benedictine  Sacred  Heart  Priory  at  Rich- 
ard ton. 

The  10  sons  Include : 

Francis,  retired  Air  Force  colonel  living 
in  Minneapolis;  Paul,  business  manager  for 
KXMC-TV  in  Mlnot:  Charles,  a  teacher  in 
Anaheim.  Calif.;  John,  a  technical  editor  In 
Minneapolis;  Mark.  Santa  Barbara.  Calif, 
lawyer:  Robert,  coach  and  principal  at  Saw- 
yer  and  Frank  at  Volt«lre:    Ron,   footbaU 
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coach  at  Mlnot's  Ryan  High;  Oerald.  a  Car- 
son teacher;  Dale,  a  Navy  officer  currently  In 
South  Vietnam  and  William,  football  coach 
at  New  Town. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bodlne  are  members  of  St. 
Cecelia  Catholic  church  in  Velva.  Her  name 
was  submitted  in  the  contest  by  the  Velva 
Woman's  Club. 

Judges  were  Mrs.  Earl  Bucklln.  Mandan; 
Mrs.  Lionel  Opgrande.  Dickinson;  Rev.  Harold 
Case.  Bismarck;  R.  M.  Leslie.  Mandan  and 
A.  R.  Bergesen.  Fargo. 

Other  contestants  included  Mrs.  John  Bell. 
Ellendale:  Mrs.  Arthur  Berg.  Blsbee;  Mrs. 
Henry  Croteau.  Belcourt;  Mrs.  Marie  Hande. 
Rhame;  Mrs.  Harold  Hegreberg.  Grand 
Forks:  Mrs.  Lillian  Engbrecht.  Beulah;  Mrs. 
John  W.  Lynch.  Wllllston:  Mrs.  Archibald 
Meier.  New  Salem:  Mrs.  Carl  Meyer.  Flasher; 
Mrs.  Grace  Nelson.  Almont;  Mrs.  Emll  Banum. 
New  Town:  Mrs.  B.  Leland  Rude.  Devils  Lake 
and  Mrs.  Stella  K.  Staven.  Park  River. 

Mrs  Bodlne  and  the  other  nominees  are 
to  be  honored  April  20  at  the  Bismarck 
Country  Club.  She  will  compete  In  the 
American  Mother  of  the  Year  contest  next 
May  in  New  York  City. 
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The  station  sent  910  post  cards  to  persons 
selected  at  random  in  Sheridan.  Natrona, 
Carbon.  Johnson  and  Sublette  counties  the 
week  of  March  2.  A  total  of  261  persons,  or 
27  percent,  responded. 

In  answer  to  the  question:  "Is  the  John- 
son Administration  doing  a  good  Job  of  man- 
aging the  nation's  afTalrs?"  75.4  percent  an- 
swered "no." 

Only  13.9  percent  of  the  persons  returning 
cards  felt  the  President  could  carry  the  state 
of  Wyoming  in  the  general  election  in  No- 
vember, although  61  6  percent  felt  he  would 
be  a  stronger  candidate  than  Sen.  Robert  F. 
Kennedy. 

Almost  40  percent  of  the  people  who  ap- 
proved of  the  performance  of  the  Adminis- 
tration felt  the  President  could  carry  Wyo- 
ming. 

The  station  also  asked  the  people  to  select 
one  of  four  Issues  they  felt  would  be  the  most 
vulnerable  point  for  the  Administration. 

Fifty-two  iJ*'"C*n'  considered  the  Viet- 
nam War  the  greatest  issue :  20  percent  con- 
sidered crime  in  the  streets  the  most  vul- 
nerable issue:  15  percent  selected  the  war  on 
poverty  and  12  percent  selected  the  possible 
income  tax  surcharge. 


Great  Difficulty  in  Wyoming 


HON.  WILLIAM  HENRY  HARRISON 

OF    WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Wednesday.  March  13.  1968 

Mr  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  New  Hampshire  pri- 
mary, reports  In  the  press  of  a  sur- 
vey of  voter  sentiment  in  Wyoming  by  a 
pollster  with  an  excellent  history  of  ac- 
curacy are  particularly  illuminating. 

The  pollster  is  KTWO  radio-television 
in  Casper,  Wyo.,  which  in  the  past  sev- 
eral years  has  been  sending  out  in- 
quiries via  postcard  to  a  carefully  se- 
lected group  of  Wyomingites  who  are 
called  on  to  comment  on  political  issues 
and  personalities. 

In  a  poll  of  this  sort  a  return  of  12 
to  14  percent  is  considered  good.  In  his 
latest  poll,  KTWO  general  manager.  Jack 
Rosenthal,  reported  a  return  of  27  per- 
cent on  the  900  cards  sent  out. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  asked  the  straightfor- 
ward question: 

Is  the  Johnson  administration  doing  a  good 
Job  of  managing  the  Nation's  affairs? 

To  which  74.5  percent  of  the  people  of 
Wyoming,  which  in  1964  gave  its  elec- 
toral votes  to  Lyndon  Johnson,  replied 
"No." 

No  less  revealing  is  the  fact  that  52 
percent  considered  the  Vietnam  war  the 
greatest  issue;  and  only  13.9  percent  felt 
that  the  President  could  carry  the  State 
of  Wyoming  in  the  November  election. 

As  further  evidence  of  the  traditional 
good  judgment  of  the  people  of  Wyoming 
it  should  be  noted  that  61.6  percent  did 
feel  the  President  would  be  a  stronger 
candidate  than  the  young  pretender, 
Senator  Kennedy,  of  the  "Common- 
wealth" of  New  York. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  an  Associated 
Press  dispatch  discussing  the  KTWO  poll 
with  my  remarks,  as  follows: 

L.  B.  J.  Loses  GaooNO  in  Wtomino  Poll 

CASPSt,  March  8. — A  recent  poll  taken  by 
KTWO  radlo-televlslon  of  Casper  has  indi- 
cated the  Johnson  Administration  Is  In  po- 
Utlcal  trouble  In  Wyoming. 


Congreit  Should  Act  Promptly  on  Monday 
Holiday  Bill 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  13,  1968 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  signifi- 
cant editorial  was  presented  recently  on 
WBBM-TV  by  my  friend.  Carter  David- 
son, editorial  director  of  that  Chicago 
station. 

Carter  Davidson  notes  the  interest  on 
the  i>art  of  the  Illinois  State  Legislature 
in  enacting  Monday  holiday  legislation 
and  suggests  the  need  for  the  Congress  to 
act  promptly  to  set  a  pattern  for  our 
States  to  follow. 

Uniform  Monday  holidays  can  fulfill 
the  alms  of  their  sponsors  only  if  there  is 
a  large  measure  of  uniformity  in  the 
Nation.  The  importance  of  the  Monday 
holiday  bill  and  the  need  for  early  action 
by  the  Congress  is  emphasized  in  Mr. 
Davidson's  timely  editorial,  which  fol- 
lows: 

The  real  meaning  of  our  national  holidays 
is  their  purpose — not  the  dates  set  aside  to 
observe  them. 

Observing  most  of  our  nonrellglous  holi- 
days uniformly  on  Mondays  would  benefit 
you  and  our  nation. 

The  main  benefit  to  you  from  these  3-day- 
weekends  would  be  more  rest  and  relaxa- 
tion— which  midweek  holidays  don't  always 
provide. 

Industry  would  also  gain  from  these  long 
weekends.  Costly  stop-start  interruptions  in 
factories  would  be  eliminated,  and  absentee- 
ism, often  a  result  of  midweek  holidays, 
would  be  reduced. 

The  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  estimates 
that  sales  in  everything  from  sporting  goods 
to  air  travel  would  be  substantially  stimu- 
lated because  of  increased  leisure  time. 

Some  oppose  changing  the  dates  of  our  na- 
tional holidays.  The  Daughters  of  the  Ameri- 
can Re"olutlon  resist — asserting  that  any 
changes  would  downgrade  our  national 
heroes. 

The   dates  which   the  DAR  so  mllltantly 
protect  are   not,   In  fact,  as   traditional   as 
they  might  believe. 
The  date  for  Thanksgiving,  for  example. 
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has  been  changed  some  6  times  in  our  coun- 
try's history. 

And.  Washington's  Birthday,  originally  cele- 
brated on  February  11  came  to  be  celebrated 
on  February  22  when  the  Gregorian  Calendar 
was  iiitroduced  in  the  colonies. 

Other  critics  argue  3-day-weekends  would 
Increase  traffic  accidents.  The  National  Safety 
Council  says  one-day-holidays  are  deadlier 
in  terms  of  highway  accidents  than  are  long 
weekends. 

Proposals  to  establish  uniform  Monday 
holidays  are  now  being  considered  In  Wash- 
ington and  several  state  capitals. 

Logically,  uniform  Monday  holidays  should 
be  established  nationwide  by  the  federal 
government. 

If  the  federal  government  does  not  take 
action,  we  hope  Illinois  will  do  so  on  its  own. 


The  Big  Get  Fatter 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  13,  1968 
Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
th^  Prts'dent's  recent  message  to  Con- 
gress entitled  "Prosperity  and  Progress 
for  the  Faimer  and  Rural  America"  it 
is  sugfcei^ted  with  great  clarity  the  ad- 
ministration iLim  programs  i.re  the  sole 
and  direct  cause  of  all  plus  factois  in  the 
farm  economy  while  being  in  no  way  ic- 
sponsib.e  for  any  and  all  negative  fac- 
tors, and  further  that  these  negative  fac- 
tors can  be  quickly  eliminated  merely  by 
the  adoption  of  similar  programs. 

After  7  years  of  such  promises  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  1967  saw  farm  in- 
come dropped  to  74  percent  &f  parity,  I 
question  whether  this  view  is  shared  by 
many  of  o-ar  farm«-s.  I  read,  for  example, 
with  great  interest  an  editorial  appear- 
ing in  the  March  6,  1968.  issue  of  the 
Ingham  County  News  of  Mason,  Mich., 
which  gave  &  decidedly  different  explana- 
tion of  .some  of  the  important  problems 
facing  the  American  faimer.  In  view  of 
the  recent  minoi  ity  proposal  to  limU  sub- 
sidy payments  to  510,000  per  farmer  I 
took  particular  note  of  the  editorial's 
concern  and  judgment  that — 

Such  subsidy  programs  net  only  make  city 
dwellers  suspicious  of  the  f.trm  program  but 
they  surely  confuse  the  small  farmer  and 
they  aren't  doing  him  a  bit  of  good.  In  fact 
these  subsidy  programs  which  fatten  the  fat 
actually  hasten  the  demise  of  the  family 
farm. 

Continuation  of  such  programs  which  aid 
the  big  boys  does  nothing  but  speed  up  the 
number  of  small  farm  owners  into  going  out 
of  business,  selling  to  the  big  operations  and 
moving  to  the  city  and  attempting  to  make 
a  living  In  an  environment  for  which  he  Is 
not  equipped  and  which  he  does  not  under- 
stand. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  entire  editorial,  which  I  in- 
sert at  this  point  In  the  Record  : 
The  Bic  Get  Patter 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  American  farm- 
er Is  In  trouble.  Being  in  trouble  Is  not 
unique  to  the  American  these  days  and, 
through  history.  Is  not  unique  on  the  farm- 
ing scene. 

Farming,  as  It  has  been  known,  la  prac- 
tically dead.  The  family  farm  Is  becoming  as 
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extinct  as  the  pot  bellied  stove  Ir.  the  general 
store. 

Each  year  fewer  Americans  make  their  liv- 
ing on  farms.  With  every  animal  and  equip- 
ment dispersal  auction  the  family  farm  be- 
comes more  myth  and  less  reality.  Now  It  Is 
more  than  the  small  family  farm  which  Is 
leaving  the  scene  in  ever-increasing  numbers. 
The  Big  Business  farms  are  doing  the  same. 
One  Ingham  ex-farmer  who  operated  one 
of  the  biggest  dairy  operations  in  the  county 
Is  now  selling  real  estate.  In  explaining  his 
move  last  week  he  pointed  out  that  right 
now  the  cost  squeeze  plus  lack  of  labor  was 
the  main  reason  for  leaving  behind  a  big 
dairy  operation.  Five  years  from  now  when 
the  full  impact  of  synthetic  dairy  products 
Is  added  to  the  cost-labor  problem  he  didn't 
figure  dairy  farmers  would  be  able  to  sur- 
vive. 

It  is  the  same  all  through  the  farm  indus- 
try. The  picture  is  not  bright.  The  agrlcul- 
turc-savlng  answers  are  not  easy.  Some  farm- 
ers think  the  answer  is  collective  bargaining. 
This  Is  the  approach  to  the  problem  being 
taken  by  the  NPO.  The  less  militant  Farm 
Bureau  has  pushed  co-operatives. 

The  fedorel  government  has  been  even 
more  confused.  Lacking  clear  direction  the 
farm  program  has  ridden  off  in  all  dlrec- 
tlcns — and  all  at  once. 

Mew  agricultural  problems  produced  new 
programs  which  produced  new  problems 
which  produced  new  programs  and  on  and 
on  this  circle  has  run. 

As  Is  usually  the  trouble  with  bureaucracy, 
thtre  Is  a  great  reltictance  to  dump  old  pro- 
grams which  do  not  work  while  piling  on 
new  programs. 

Most  of  the  federal  effort  In  the  farming 
picture  has  had  one  common  result — Big 
farming  operations  reap  the  harvest  and  the 
small  family  farm  operation  continues  to 
take  it  on  the  chin. 

The  farm  subsidy  bonanza  ha.s  gone  to 
the  big. 

Government  figures  for  1966  show  that  9 
"poverty  farmers"  received  subsidies  totaling 
over  oiie  million  dollars  each:  18  received 
more  than  half  a  million  dollars  each;  267 
farmers  received  at  least  SIOO.OOO  each;  and 
966  tapped  the  subsidy  till  for  more  than 
$50,000  each. 

Such  subsidy  programs  not  only  make 
city  dwellers  suspicious  of  the  farm  pro- 
f^am  but  they  surely  confuse  the  small 
farmer  and  they  aren't  doing  him  a  bit  of 
good.  In  fact  these  subsidy  programs  which 
fatten  the  fat  actually  hasten  the  demise  of 
the  family  farm. 

Continuation  of  such  programs  which  aid 
the  big  boys  does  nothing  but  speed  up  the 
number  of  small  farm  owners  into  going  out 
cf  business,  selling  to  the  big  operations 
and  moving  to  the  city  and  attempting  to 
make  a  living  in  an  environment  for  which 
he  Is  not  equipped  and  which  he  does  not 
understand. 


Dollar  Sickness:  Causes  and  Cures 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODLING 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  13,  1968 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  infla- 
tion is  a  term  often  used  and  seldom 
understood,  because  it  Involves  some 
subtle  refinements  of  economics. 

One  of  the  best  and  clearest  articles 
I  have  read  explaining  the  nature,  cause, 
and  cure  of  inflation  appeared  in  the 
January-February  1968  issue  of  the 
Chess  Board.  Because  this  article  brings 
the  light  of  imderstandlng  to  inflation,  I 
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insert  It  in  the  Record  and  recommend 
it  to  the  attention  of  all  those  who  would 
like  to  gain  an  Insight  into  inflation,  its 
causes,  and  cures : 

Dollar  Sickness:  Causes  and  Cures 
If  a  learned  medical  man  were  to  write  of 
the  sickness  of  our  present  U.S.  dollar,  the 
title   above   would   probably   be   the   way   It 
would  be  expressed. 

The  dollar  is  now  in  a  state  of  paradox; 
the  unhappy  state  of  being  inflated  to  the 
largest  size  in  history  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  smallest  in  power  to  purchase  In 
history. 

How  did  the  dollar  in  your  wallet,  hand- 
bag or  pocket  get  into  such  a  sad  condition? 
Perhaps  a  few  facts  and  figures  will  help 
depress  us  all  a  little  further. 

A  dollar,  for  example,  earned  In  1940 
would  have  bought  twice  as  much  then  as 
now.  This  is  no  surprise  to  anyone  except, 
possibly,  those  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  be 
under  21  now.  An  education  costing  $4,000 
then  would  cost  at  least  $8,000  now;  the 
same  with  a  house,  an  automobile;  and  the 
same  with,  say.  an  insurance  policy. 

Prices  have  risen  steadily  since  1940  with 
value  of  the  dollar  correspondingly  down  so 
that  by  early  1962,  the  dollar  then  bought 
what  50  cents  would  buy  in  1940.  Tliese  are 
not  guesses;  these  figures  are  based  on  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
figures. 

Everyone  Is  adversely  affected  by  this  In- 
sidious inflation  of  price  and  loss  of  value 
of  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar:  jiro- 
ducers.  consumers,  savers,  creditors,  retirees, 
and  taxpayers;  whether  or  net  these  are 
corporate  or  organlzatior.al  beings  or  in- 
dividuals such  as  any  of  us. 

There  are  those  who  rlalm  that  all  this 
can  be  taken  care  of  by  merely  demanding 
more  and  more  pay  for  everyone  to  keep  up 
with  the  inflation.  The  fact  that  this  hap- 
pens to  be  one  of  the  prime  causes  of  the 
very  inflation  they  are  trying  to  overcome 
seems  to  be  neatly  overlooked.  Yet  most 
people  are  now  aware  of  the  truth  of  this 
simple  economic  fact.  Happily,  the  late  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  clarified  the  point  about 
prices  and  earnings  (salaries  and  wages) 
being  both  interconnected  and  to  be  .sub- 
jected to  restraint  as  far  as  increases  were 
concerned.  President  Johnson  has  redeclared 
the  same  guidelines. 

Between  1952  and  1962,  alone,  productivity 
increased  33.3'^;  while  the  salaries  and  wages 
of  employees  Increased  59.1  '^  .  So  what?  This 
resulted  in  higher  prices,  which  resulted  in 
more  demands  for  higher  salaries  and  wages, 
to  cover  the  higher  prices,  which  then  re- 
sulted in  higher  prices  to  cover  the  higher 
costs,  etc. — a  vicious  circle. 

If  anyone  any  longer  cares,  the  experts  all 
agree  that  something  can  be  done  to  curb 
inflation  and.  at  the  same  time,  not  prevent 
a  progressively  higher  standard  of  living. 
Firstly,  the  U.S.  Government  should  reduce 
expenses  and  lower  the  debt;  tighten  up  the 
supply  of  bank  credit  via  the  Federal  Reserve 
Banks.  Secondly,  industry  can  increase  pro- 
ductivity as  much  as  possible;  can  resist 
wage  increases  in  excess  of  those  Justified  by 
increased  productivity;  avoid  price  increases 
not  Justified  by  costs.  Thirdly,  you  as  an 
individual  should  live  within  your  means  as 
It  is  the  demand  for  goods  that  tends  to 
make  prices  higher;  help  produce  more 
goods,  as  everything  added  to  the  total  sup- 
ply of  goods,  helps  to  keep  prices  down;  save 
more  money;  oppose  unearned  wage  in- 
creases— that  is  to  say,  those  Increases  not 
based  on  more  productivity,  despite  the  reck- 
less demands  and  boasts  of  those  who  must 
oppose  these  ideas  in  order  to  Justify  them- 
selves; and  urge  congress  to  reduce  the  na- 
tional debt. 

We  are  all  Americans;  all  free  with  loads 
of  rights  we  don't  bother  to  exercise;  we  all 
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have  minds  of  our  own  sometimes,  so  let's 
•ee  how  some  independent  thinking  will 
work  on  this  rather  dreary  and  tiresome  sub- 
ject which,  like  the  unpleasant  plU  from  the 
doctor,  must  sooner  or  later  be  swallowed 
before  there  la  a  cure  I 


Breakfast  Costs  Only  a  Nickel 


HON.  M.  G.  (GENE)  SNYDER 

or    KINTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  13.  1968 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  at- 
tention of  Members,  I  am  submitting  a 
page  1  article  from  the  Jefferson  Re-  » 
porter,  a  weekly  newspaper  in  Jefferson 
County,  Ky.,  regarding  the  "Federal 
Breakfast  Subsidy."  I  might  add.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  Pern  Creek,  Ky.,  In  the 
Fourth  District,  is  not  floundering  In 
poverty — not  by  a  long  shot. 

We  all  want  to  help  those  who  need 
financial  assistance — especially  for  the 
essentials  of  life— but  to  promiscuously 
pass  out  taxttollars  where  there  is  virtu- 
ally no  need  is — as  a  student  said — 
"silly." 
The  article  follows: 
At  PniN  Crrk  High;  BaiiAKrAST  Costs 

Only  a  Nickel 
A  federal  program  Is  providing  breakfast 
practically  free  for  Pern  Creek  High  School 
students  and.  though  most  of  the  students 
welcome  or  are  Indifferent  to  the  program, 
some  are  opposed  to  It. 

The  breakfast,  which  was  served  for  the 
first  time  last  Friday,  costs  a  nickel  per  stu- 
dent! 20  cents  per  teacher. 

W.  K.  Nlman.  principal  at  Pern  Creek,  said 
having  the  breakfast  program  does  not  Indi- 
cate that  the  federal  government  considers 
Fern  Creek  students  Impoverished.  Nlman 
emphasized  that  the  program  is  similar  to 
the  federal  lunch  program  and  Is  not  limited 
to  poor  areas. 

According  to  one  student,  some  of  the 
students  feel  the  federal  government  is  "get- 
ting too  concerned  with  the  school." 

Some  students  feel  the  program  hints  of 
•socialism."    others    feel    It    Is     ■silly,"    the 
students  said. 

Nlman  said  applying  for  the  program  was 
his  decision,  and  that  he  conferred  with 
"the  staff  and  the  lunchroom  people"  before 
applying.  He  applied  for  the  breakfast 
through  the  same  Frankfort  agency  that 
handles  federal  lunch  programs,  he  said. 
SCHOOL  WON'T  paortT 
Nlman  said  some  students  are  "leery  of 
( the  school  i  making  money"  from  the  break- 
fast. Nlman  pointed  out  that  the  school 
may  lose  money,  but  In  no  event  will  It  make 
money. 

A  "number  of  students  coming  to  school 
without  breakfast"  Is  the  reason  he  Initi- 
ated the  program.  Nlman  stated.  He  said 
students  often  skip  breakfast  because  they 
"Just  dont  have  time."  not  because  their 
families  are  poor. 

The  breakfast  consists  of  whole  milk,  fruit 
or  Juice,  and  toast  as  the  basis.  A  combina- 
tion of  eggs,  bacon,  rolls  or  sausage  may  be 
added. 

:iI.QUnES    EXTKA    WORK 

Nlman  said  the  program  has  been  avail- 
able to  schools  for  some  time.  It  requires 
"extra  work"  on  the  part  of  the  school,  and 
Nlman  thinks  that  is  why  other  schools 
have  not  participated  In  the  program. 

"Some  schools  don't  want  to  go  to  the 
trouble,"  he  said. 
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According  to  the  program,  the  federal 
government  reimburses  part  of  the  cost  of 
the  breakfast,  and  the  school  tries  to  make 
up  the  rest  of  the  coet  by  charging  each 
student  a  nickel. 

Nlman  said  the  school  has  had  to  hire 
extra  people  to  work  in  the  lunchroom  dur- 
ing breakfast. 

ON  rmsT  DAY.  aio 

Breakfast  Is  served  each  morning  from  7:30 
until  8  a.m.  Nlman  said  a  "goodly  portion" 
of  the  students  arrive  before  8.  Of  more  than 
2300  studenu  at  Pern  Creek,  210  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  breakfast  on  its  first  day. 
The  following  Monday  there  were  236  stu- 
dents who  ate  breakfast  at  school. 
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Wednesday.  March  13.  1968 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  night,  it  was  my  great  privilege  to 
be  present  at  the  Congressional  Awards 
Banquet  sponsored  by  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars.  The  highlight  of  the  eve- 
ning was  the  presentation  of  the  Fifth 
Annual  Congressional  Award  by  the  VFW 
to  my  good  friend.  Senator  Richard  B. 
Russell  of  Georgia. 

I  am  confident  that  you  are  aware  of 
the  great  admiration  I  hold  for  Senator 
Russell,  for  in  the  many  years  he  has 
served  as  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Forces  Committee,  I  feel  that  he 
has  contributed  more  to  the  national  de- 
fense of  this  Nation  than  possibly  any 
other  man.  The  Senator's  unquestioned 
dedication  has  made  him  truly  worthy 
of  the  outstanding  honor  awarded  him 
by  the  VFW.  He  is  truly  deserving  of  the 
plaudits  that  accompany  this  presenta- 
tion. 

His  acceptance  speech  clearly  defines 
his  attitudes  which  have  done  so  much 
for  this  Nation.  I  would  like  to  Insert  his 
speech  into  the  Record: 
Remarks  or   Senator   Richard   B.   Russell, 
or  Georgia,  on  Receiving  the  Pitth  An- 
nual Congressional  Award  or  the  Veter- 
ans or  Foreign   Wars  at  the  Sheraton- 
Park  Hotel.  Washington,  D.C.  March  12, 
1968 

Commander-in-Chief  Scerra;  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  of  both  Houses  of  the 
United  States  Congress;  representatives  of 
the  EStecutlve  Branch:  members  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars;  and  guests. 

It  Is  indeed  a  high  privilege  to  be  with  you 
this  evening.  I  am  especially  honored  to  be 
the  recipient  of  this  coveted  award.  To  have 
my  name  listed  among  the  outstanding  and 
distinguished  Members  of  Congress  who  have 
been  selected  by  the  VFW  for  this  honor 
brings  a  feeling  of  deep  humUlty. 

The  character  and  purposes  of  your  or- 
ganization give  this  award  special  meaning 
to  me.  And  I  accept  it  In  the  knowledge  that 
you  recognize — as  do  I — that  the  .truly  out- 
standing public  servants  of  1968  are  the  brave 
young  men  who  have  responded  to  their 
country's  call  to  arms  as  you  did  in  by-gone 
days. 

These  young  Americans  have  laid  their 
lives  on  the  line  and  regretfully,  the  English 


language  has  not  provided  us  with  adequate 
words  to  render  to  these  men  the  tribute  of 
which  they  are  deserving. 

Those  of  you  who  make-up  this  great  or- 
ganization have  known  first-hand  the  harsh 
realities  of  war. 

Because  of  your  own  experiences  in  other 
times  and  other  places,  your  understanding 
for  the  circumstances  confronting  the  brave 
young  men  who  fight  under  the  American 
flag  this  very  hour  is  deep  and  abiding. 

Of  all  the  Important  Issues  of  our  day.  the 
grave  and  tragic  situation  in  Vietnam  Is 
foremost  In  the  minds  of  the  American  peo- 
ple and  most  assuredly,  foremost  in  the 
thoughts  of  this  audience  tonight. 

In  1954,  when  it  was  first  proposed  that  we 
send  a  small  miliUry  contingency  to  Viet- 
nam. I  vigorously  opposed  the  idea.  The  com- 
munists are  probing  all  over  the  world  and 
there  are  few  places  on  earth  where  it  would 
be  more  costly  to  support  a  United  States 
military  commitment  than  in  Vietnam.  In 
addition,  it  has  always  been  my  conviction 
that  any  military  confrontation  of  commu- 
nist aggression  should  be  resolute  and  deter- 
mined and  involve  the  entire  strength  of  our 
great  land. 

However,  the  time  Is  now  past  to  discuss 
the  wisdom  of  our  entrance  In  Vietnam 
There  Is  no  place  for  hindsight  under  the 
present  circumstances.  We  must  deal  with 
the  situation  as  it  exists  at  this  moment. 

Tonight  we  are  confronted  with  a  condi- 
tion where  over  500.000  of  the  finest  of  Amer- 
ican manhood  are  In  a  distant  corner  of  the 
world  fighting  aggression  under  the  Ameri- 
can flag. 

We  must  now  determine  what  must  be 
done  in  order  for  these  young  men  to  return 
home  under  honorable  circumstances  In  the 
shortest  practical  time  at  the  lowest  coet  in 
U.S.  and  allied  lives.  I  might  add,  paren- 
thetically, that  I,  for  one.  am  not  afraid  of 
the  old-fashioned  term,  victory. 

We  have  already  paid  the  price  of  over 
nineteen  thousand  American  lives,  the  value 
of  which  Is  Incalculable,  not  to  mention  the 
cost  in  terms  of  national  wealth,  to  convince 
the  Communists  that  we  will  observe  our 
every  commitment  to  aid  those  who  are 
really  willing  to  fight  against  Communist 
aggression. 

If  we  abandon  that  principle,  we  would 
abandon  In  the  Jungles  and  the  rice  paddies 
of  Vietnam  the  heritage  of  greatness,  free- 
dom, and  courage  that  has  marked  this 
country  since  its  birth. 

We  have  Just  experienced  the  bloodiest 
month  In  the  course  of  this  war  during 
which  we  lost  over  2,000  American  lives. 
The  Vietnam  war  has  been  depleting  our  fi- 
nancial resources  at  the  rate  of  almost  $2Vi 
billion  per  month  and  we  have  pitifully 
little  to  show  for  the  price  we  have  paid. 
I  have  devoted  most  of  my  years  In  public 
service  in  trying  to  Insure  that  we  are  mili- 
tarily the  most  powerful  nation  in  the  world 
and  I  have  had  no  more  steadfast  ally  in 
•his  effort  than  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars. 

I.  therefore,  feel  confident  that  you  feel 
as  I  do  that  there  are  clear  alternatives  to 
remaining  indefinitely  submerged  in  a  strat- 
egy of  self-imposed  restrictions  with  the 
rising  casualties  and  the  unending  need  for 
additional  troops  which  accompany  this 
strategy. 

As  for  me,  my  fellow  Americans,  I  shall 
never  knowingly  support  a  policy  of  sending 
even  a  single  American  boy  overseas  to  risk 
his  life  in  combat  unless  the  entire  civilian 
population  and  wealth  of  our  country — all 
that  we  have  and  all  that  we  are — is  to  bear 
a  comm«^n8urate  responsibility  In  giving  him 
the  fullest  support  and  protection  of  which 
we  are  capable. 

Under  the  basic  policy  on  which  our  soci- 
ety rests,  each  American  is.  In  his  place  and 
In  his  way,  equally  obligated  to  contribute 
to  the  defense  of  this  nation.  It  is  Inconsist- 


ent with  our  history,  traditions  and  funda- 
mental principles  to  commit  American  boys 
on  far  flung  battlefields  if  we  are  to  follow 
policies  that  deny  him  full  support  because 
we  are  afraid  of  increasing  the  risk  of  those 
who  suy  at  home. 

It  is  a  confession  of  moral  weakness  on  the 
part  of  this  country  not  to  take  any  steps 
that  are  necessary  to  diminish  the  fighting 
power  of  our  enemies  in  Vietnam. 

For  three  years,  many  of  us,  Including 
many  military  leaders,  have  urged  that  we 
utilize  our  air  and  sea  power  to  the  fullest 
extent  to  prevent  the  flow  of  weapons  and 
war  material  into  the  hands  of  our  enemies 
to  be  used  in  the  destruction  of  our  youth. 

If  we  are  not  willing  to  Uke  this  calculated 
risk  we  should  not  still  be  increasing  the 
half  million  men  in  Vietnam  who  are  ex- 
posed to  danger  dally  from  weapons  that 
^il^t  have  been  kept  from  the  hands  of 
our  enemies. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  limited  wars, 
but  I  would  point  out  that  there  '^  "«  «"^^ 
thing  as  a  limit  on  the  ^^^^ual  combat  in 
which  our  men  are  engaged.  While  it  is  a 
Tound  policy  to  have  limited  objectives  we 
should  not  expose  our  men  to  unnecessary 
hazards  to  life  and  limb  In  pursuing  thern. 

I  shall  continue  to  insist  upon  the  employ- 
ment of  our  air  and  sea  power  to  stop  the 
instantly  increasing  flow  of  weapor^  and 
equipment  into  North  Vietnam.  If  we  con- 
Unue  to  nght  this  war  according  to  the  rules 
that  are  now  dictated  by  our  enemies,  no  end 
U  foreseeable.  It  is.  however,  easy  to  fore^e 
the  constant  loss  of  lUe  and  w^^^Vh  m^^ 
sorrow  visited  upon  many  thousand  more 
American  homes. 

Most  of  the  steps  that  we  have  taken  to 
brme  this  war  to  a  conclusion  have  been 
some  two  o^  three  years  late.  Time  will  no 
to^ger Ttand  still  for  us,  and  we  should  move 
with  dispatch  to  apply  the  military  power 
available  to  us  to  convince  Ho  Chi  Minh  of 
the  wisdom  of  desisting  from  his  aggression 
and  seeking  a  civilized  solution. 

Analn.  let  me  express  to  you  my  heartfelt 
appreciation    for    the   honor    you   have    be- 

"^^Ik'^o'li-Thank  you  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart. 

Protection  for  Postal  Employees 

HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  13.  1968 
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manner  fitting  the  seriousness  of  the  in- 
cidence. ,  .  ,     ,  „ 

I  think  most  Americans  would  feel  a 
little  guilty  about  the  relative  safety  at 
their  places  of  work  if  they  knew  that 
these  public  servants  were  not  accorded 
this  same  right.  . 

Judging  solely  from  the  upswing  in  the 
number  of  assaults  on  postal  workers, 
this  bill  is  justified.  By  the  end  of  the 
first  6  months  of  fiscal  1967,  the  number 
of  these  assaults  exceeded  the  total  num- 
ber for  all  of  fiscal  1966.  The  records  of 
these  assaults  by  fiscal  years  are  as  fol- 
lows : 


Number 

35 

32 

60 


Mr  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  to  cover  a  sui^rismg 
gap  in  the  Federal  criminal  statutes. 

Federal  law  does  not  presently  protect 
a  postal  employee  from  assaults  or  mur- 
der while  engaged  In  or  on  account  of  the 
performance  of  his  official  duties 

On  the  other  hand,  local  police  and 
prosecutors  are  sometimes  reluctant  to 
investigate  or  prosecute  assault  cases 
when  the  incident  concerns  a  Federal 
worker— such  as  a  postal  employee— and 
particularly  when  the  mishap  takes  place 
on  federally  controlled  property. 

Existing  Federal  laws  protect  the  safe- 
ty of  Government  property  from  mali- 
cious mischief— 18  United  States  Code 
1361— it  should  also  have  equal  concern 
for  the  physical  safety  of  postal  em- 
ployees. ^  •    V,*  f^ 

Our  postal  employees  have  a  nght  to 
and  deserve  this  assurance  that  any  har- 
assment of  them  in  the  performance  of 
their  official  dutiffi  will  be  dealt  with  in  a 


Year: 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967  (first  half) '■* 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  also 
embodies  a  provision  to  assure  that  the 
Postmaster  General  will  have  the  power 
to  exert  disciplinary  action  apainst  em- 
ployees who  assault  other  employees,  and 
this  is  a  provision  which  the  postal 
unions  have  long  supported. 

To  extend  the  protection  of  Federal 
law  to  all  postal  workers,  the  bill  amends 
section  1114  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  so  as  to  create  a  Federal  crime  for 
killing  "any  postal  inspector,  any  post- 
master, officer,  or  employee  in  the  field 
service  of  the  Post  Office  Department." 
At  the  same  time,  the  persons  protected 
by  section  1114,  title  18,  are  protected 
from  assaults  by  section  111  of  the  same 
title. 

The  penalties  for  assaults  are  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $5,000  or  imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  3  years,  or  both; 
or  in  the  case  of  assault  with  a  deadly 
weapon,  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000 
or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  10 
years,  or  both. 

The  penalties  for  killing  range  from 
death  for  murder  in  the  first  degree  to 
$1,000  or  3  years,  or  both,  for  involun- 
tary manslaughter. 

In  light  of  the  overall  increase  of  crime 
throughout  the  country,  I  believe  we  need 
every  reasonable  protection.  The  bill  I 
am  introducing  wlU  give  the  U.S.  attor- 
ney the  tools  he  needs  to  cope  with  these 
problems.  I  hope  it  will  receive  quick  and 
favorable  consideration. 


Junk  the  Junk  Mail 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  13.  1968 
Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr 
Speaker,  during  discussion  of  the  postal 
rate  bill,  passed  last  year,  there  was  con- 
siderable debate  over  the  pros  and  cons 
of  third-class  mail  in  which  continual 
reference  was  made  to  the  term  which 
critics  of  this  type  of  mail  have  desig- 
nated as  "junk  mail." 

In  the  February  1  issue  of  Hardware 
Age.  Mr.  William  A.  Barbour,  editor  and 
publisher  of  this  fine  trade  journal, 
wrote  a  very  perceptive  and  worthwhile 
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editorial  about  junk  mail  which  should 
be   of   interest  to  all  Members  of   the 
House  of  Representatives.  In  this  edi- 
torial he  emphasizes  the  value  of  third- 
class  mail  provided  it  is  intelligently  and 
professionally  presented  to  the  public. 
I  therefore  insert  this  editorial  by  Mr. 
Barbour  in  the  Record  at  this  time: 
Junk    the    Junk    Mail 
Direct  mail   advertising  never  was  cheap. 
Now  ifs  getting  more  expensive— much  more 
expensive.    Printing.    lUt   maintenance,    ad- 
dressing, labeling,  and  other  mechanical  costs 
go  up  each  year.  And  the  experts  promise  us 
that  the  new  rates  will  cost  most  businessmen 
20  to  25';  more  In  postage  bills  this  year,  and 
even  more  next  year. 

In  addition  to  the  costs,  there  are  Increas- 
ing questions  about  the  effectiveness  of  di- 
rect mall  as  a  promotion  vehicle.  Junk  mail, 
an  uiifortunate  term  in  itself,  has  become 
the  accepted  label  for  third-class  mail  carry- 
ing an  advertising  message  and  bearing  an 
"occupant"  address. 

Well,  much  of  It  is  junk  mall,  and  for  the 
direct  mall  user  It  can  be  pretty  expensive 
Junk  But  it  doesn't  have  to  be  Junk;  and 
although  there  Is  no  way  you  can  do  a  good 
mail  campaign  inexpensively,  chances  are  you 
can  do  a  better  Job  than  you're  now  doing, 
for  less  money. 

First  you  have  to  sell  yourself  on  the  value 
of  direct  mall;  then  you  have  to  plan  a  pro- 
gram based  on  impact,  cost  savings,  and  con- 
tinuity The  phrase  "have  to"  Is  used  here  ad- 
visedly; there  Is  hardly  a  good  retailer  in 
business  today  who  doesn't  feel  he  needs 
some  kind  of  direct  mail  program. 

Selling  yourself  on  the  value  of  direct  mall 
is  easy  Much  of  the  medium's  bad  reputation 
is  deserved;  but  the  bad  reputation  comes 
through  misuse  rather  than  through  use. 
Also,  much  of  the  bad  reputation  is  unde- 
served. 

A  C.  Nielsen  Co.  did  a  survey  several  years 
back  on  the  public  reaction  to  so  called  Junk 
mail  People  will  tell  you  that  their  mail 
boxes  are  flooded  with  the  stuff.  But  the 
study  showed  that  the  average  household  re- 
ceives less  than  one  piece  of  advertising  mall 
a  day  Others  will  tell  you  that  getting  the 
mail"  into  an  occupants  letter  box  doesn't 
mean  a  thing;  nobody  reads  the  stuff.  Nielsen 
proved  that  75  to  81':  of  the  recipients  read 
all  advertising  mail  they  get. 

The  study  went  on  to  prove  that  more  than 
half  of  the  recipients  occasionally  purchase 
products  or  services  offered  through  the  mail. 
So  direct  mall  can  be  a  powerful  sales 
medium;  but  it  must  be  used  properly  to  be 
effective.  You  need  a  good  mailing  list;  you 
need  a  budget;  you  need  a  program  with  an 
established  frequency;  you  need  a  product  or 
service  campaign  to  fit  your  region,  customer 
mix  and  facilities;  and  you  need  professional 
(although  not  necessarily  expensive)  copy 
and  art.  All  of  these  things  are  easy  to  come 

by. 

Obviously  direct  mail  should  not  be  your 
only  form  of  advertising;  maybe  it  won't  even 
be  your  most  important.  But  It  doesn't  have 
to  be  Junk  either. 


Jerry  D.  Worthy 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

OF  califobnia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  13.  1968 
Mr  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Sunday, 
Jerry  D.  Worthy,  the  Director  of  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation,  died  of  a  heart  attack  at  the 
early  age  of  39. 
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As  a  member  of  the  House  Conunittee 
on  Banking  and  Currency.  I  had  the 
honor  of  working  with  Jerry  Worthy  on 
legislation  affecting  the  savings  and  loan 
Industry — not  only  was  he  an  able  coun- 
selor, but  he  was  a  clooe  friend. 

Mr.  Worthy  waa  born  In  Pyffe,  Ala., 
on  June  11.  1928.  He  was  a  graduate  of 
the  Univers  ty  of  Alabama  and  the  School 
of  Banking  of  the  South  at  Louisiana 
State  University.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  State  bar  of  Alabama  and  the  bar 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  He  was  president  of  student  gov- 
ernment at  the  University  of  Alabama 
during  1950-51;  was  named  man  of  the 
year"  by  CivlUn  in  1901.  and  'young 
man  of  the  year"  by  the  Jaycees  m  1962. 
Mr.  Worthy  also  served  with  distinction 
in  the  US.  Army. 

Prom  1952  to  1956  he  was  engaged  in 
the  general  practice  of  law  in  Sylacauga. 
Ala  .  and  from  1957  to  1962  he  was  vice 
president  and  director  of  the  City  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Sylacauga  In  1962.  Jerry 
Worthy  entered  rublic  service  as  the 
Deputy  Regional  Director  of  the  Small 
Business  Admin  stration  for  its  south- 
eastern region.  In  1964.  he  moved  to 
Washington.  DC  .  to  serve  as  Assistant 
Deputy  Administrator  for  Financial  As- 
sistance of  the  Small  Bus.ness  Adminis- 
tration. In  1965  he  became  Director  of 
the  Federal  SavinRs  and  Loan  Insur- 
ance Corporation  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board.  He  served  in  that  ca- 
pacity until  his  untimely  passing. 

Mr.  Worthy  was  an  outstanding  pub- 
lic servant,  possessing  capacity  to  cope 
effectively  with  mo.st  complex,  and  often 
emotionally  charged,  problems.  He 
steered  the  Insurance  Corporation 
through  its  most  difficult  period  in  mod- 
em history,  and  he  did  it  with  remark- 
able calmness  and  gentleness.  He  per- 
formed services  of  lasting  s-gniflcance 
for  my  own  State.  California. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife.  Mary,  and 
three  children:  Bill.  15;  Mary  Jo.  13; 
and  Martha.  10. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure  the  entire 
House  joins  me  in  expressing  profound 
sorrow  over  this  great  loss  to  his  family 
and  to  our  Government.  Though  his 
passing  is  tragic,  there  was  nothing 
tragic  about  Jerry  Worthy's  life.  He 
passed  through  it  with  grace,  with  bril- 
lance.  and  with  an  abiding  regard  for 
his  fellow  man.  Of  this  man  it  can  truly 
be  said  that  he  gave  the  most  priceless 
gift,  a  portion  of  himself. 


Untonchables   UnnerTed 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  13,  1968 
Mr.  RARICK  Mr.  Speaker,  the  spot- 
light continues  to  focus  on  a  seemingly 
unending  parade  of  "untouchables"  In 
appointed  pasitions  in  our  Government. 
Thanks  to  Frank  Capell  and  his  Her- 
ald of  Freedom.  Box  3.  Zarephath.  N.J.. 
concerned  mothers  and  dads  are  using 
his  dociunentations  and  finding  their 
own  answers  to  what  happened  to  our 
lost  peace  and  who  is  responsible. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

And  as  the  '  untouchables"  wiggle 
while  their  friends  try  to  cover  up  and 
dodge  the  clear-cut  issues,  the  greater 
the  illuminating  impact  of  the  people. 

While  the  Communist  enemy  is  throw- 
ing bullets  at  their  sons,  mothers  and 
dads  are  not  frightened  away  by  barbed 
words  nor  their  inquisitive  attitudes 
pacified  by  big  name  assurances. 

I  include  Untouchables— Part  DC," 
from  the  Herald  of  Freedom  In  the  Rec- 
ord: 

THB  Untoucha«x.i»— Pa«t  IX 
The  foreign  policy  of  the  ITnlted  SUtes 
for  a  number  of  years  has  been  conducted  on 
a  basu  which  ha*  resulted  in  the  continuing 
(growth  of  the  admitted  enemy  of  the  "Pre* 
World. "  the  International  Communist  C<Ai- 
splracy  We  have  carried  on  trade  with  Com- 
munist countries  and  even  given  them  "Fa- 
vored NaUon"  status  This  has  been  done  in 
spite  of  their  determined  goal  of  world  con- 
quest  through  subversion  and  aggression. 
Billions  of  dollars  of  foreign  aid  have  gone 
to  countries  which  are  unfriendly  to  the 
IJnlted  States,  and  Americans  no  longer  are 
protected  properly  overseas.  Not  even  U.S. 
servicemen  operating  under  direct  govern- 
ment orders  can  feel  that  their  government 
stands  behind  them  as  was  made  clear  In  the 
•Incldenu"  of  the  USS.  Liberty  and  the 
U  3S  Pueblo. 

Working  behind  the  scenes  and  unknown 
to  most  Americans  is  a  large  group  of  secu- 
rity risks  who  indicate  by  'heir  past  and  pres- 
ent actions  a  divided  loyalty.  They  never 
take  any  action  unfavorable  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and.  while  openly  claiming  to  oppose 
Communism,  they  actually  aid  the  Commu- 
nist Conspiracy  which  could  never  survive 
except  for  the  help  It  geu  from  Its  agents 
and  friends  In  the  United  States.  These  'ccu- 
r;tv  risks  work  closely  t>)gether  and  have  been 
operating  thus  for  a  long  p>erlod  of  time. 
They  are  "The  Untouchables"  and  all  efToru 
to  remove  them  seem  to  fall. 

In  the  Department  of  State  there  Is  a  group 
which  has  the  official  title.  "The  Policy  Plan- 
ning Council  "  The  US.  Government  Orga- 
nizaUon  Manual.  In  describing  this  group, 
states;  "The  Policy  Planning  Council  advises 
and  assists  the  Secretary  (of  State)  and  oth- 
er senior  ofOdals  in  evaluating  current  for- 
eign policy.  In  the  formulation  of  long-range 
policies,  and  In  the  coordination  of  plan- 
ning activities  within  the  Department  and 
with  other  Interested  departments  and  agen- 
cies." 

Chairman  of  the  PoUcy  Planning  Council 
is  Henry  David  Owen,  a  47-year-old  Har\'ard 
graduate  whose  first  Job  was  as  an  economist 
with  the  New  Deal.  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration (OPA).  He  came  into  the  State  De- 
partment In  1946  and  for  a  number  of  years 
worked  In  the  Intelligence  and  Research  De- 
partment. This  department  has  harbored  the 
largest  percentage  of  security  risks  and  pro- 
Soviet  individuals  In  the  whole  State  Depart- 
ment, Including  large  numbers  of  left-wing- 
ers who  were  transferred  over  from  the  O.S.S. 
The  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Policy  Plan- 
ning Council,  and  one  of  Its  key  figures.  Is 
Robert  Nathaniel  Maglll.  MaglU  waa  born  In 
Klrln.  Manchuria.  Oct.  6.  1916.  of  parents  who 
were  U.S.  citizens.  His  father  was  Orrln  Ran- 
kin Maglll  and  his  mother,  the  former  Ellen 
Bell.  Maglll  graduated  from  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  with  an  A.B.  degree  In  1938 
and  for  two  years  after  graduation  waa  Di- 
rector of  the  Student  Union  at  the  same  uni- 
versity, a  salaried  poslUon  The  Student  Un- 
ion had  affiliations  with  the  American  Stu- 
dent  Union  which  has  been  cited  iy  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Un-Araerlcan  Activities 
(Dies  Committee)  as  a  communist  front 
which  resulted  from  a  "united-front"  gath- 
ering of  young  Socialists  and  Communists.  It 
was  also  cited  as  subversive  and  un-American 
by   a   special   sub-committee  of   the   House 
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Committee  on  Appropriations  In  a  report 
dated  April  21,  1943.  Maglll  was  reportedly  a 
dues-paying  member  of  this  subversive 
group. 

M-iglU's  blogrnphy  In  Who's  Who  lo  Amer- 
ica (1966-7)  lists  him  as  having  been  em- 
ployed as  Special  A.'.slstant  to  the  Director 
of  the  United  China  Relief,  Inc.  The  Senate 
Internal  Security  Sub-Committee  Index 
(1951  5>.  page  749  shows  that  the  United 
China  Relief  Is  also  known  as  INDUSCO. 
The  Guide  to  Subversive  Publications,  Page 
19.  states  American  Committee  In  Aid  of 
Chinese  Industrial  Cooperatives  "cited  as  a 
Communist  controlled  organization  also 
known  as  Indusco  " 

Ma^lll's  biography  al.=o  thows  that  he  was 
an  Intern"  for  the  "National  Institute  of 
Public  Affairs."  in  1940  Just  before  going  with 
the  United  China  Relief  One  of  the  key 
pe«<ple  employed  by  the  National  Institute 
jf  Public  Affairs  which  placed  people  In 
strategic  i  .ists.  w.'s  Luke  Woodv.ard  Wilson. 
Wilson  ard  his  wife  were  reported  as  Com- 
munists and  Wilson  took  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment before  the  Senate  Internal  Security 
Sub-Cjmmlttee  us  to  his  Communist  ac- 
tivities and  also  as  to  the  plan  for  getting 
confidential  Information  from  the  FBI  files 
through  Communist  John  Abt.  These  de- 
tails may  be  found  In  the  Senate  Internal 
Security  Committee  Hearings  on  Interlock- 
ing Subversion  In  Government  Departments. 
P.\rt  20 

Maglll  was  a  dues-paying  member  of  the 
Washington.  DC.  branch  of  the  Institute  of 
Parlflc  Relations,  a  cited  subversive  orga- 
nization, and  was  a  close  associate  of  Phillip 
C.  Jessup.  Robe.'t  Barnett.  William  Lock- 
wood  and  others  with  varying  degrees  of  af- 
nilatlon  with  Communist  and  subversive 
organizations  and  individuals. 

Maglll  was  employed  by  the  Far  Eastern 
Division  of  the  Office  of  Strategic  Services 
(OSS)  1942-45.  The  OSS.  was  thoroughly 
mllltra'.ed  by  Communists  and  subversives 
and  many  of  these  security  risks  found  their 
way  Into  other  government  departments 
eventually  MagiU  came  into  the  State  De- 
partment In  1945  .IS  an  economist  and  by 
1947  he  had  become  a  political  economist 
in  the  Par  Eastern  Bureau,  remaining  In 
this  position  until  1950. 

This  was  the  period  when  the  Par  Eastern 
Bureau  of  the  State  Department  was  co- 
op>eratlng  with  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Rela- 
tions In  a  program  to  turn  China  over  to  the 
Conununlsta.  Director  of  the  Office  of  Par 
Eastern  Affairs  from  1947-49  waa  Walton 
Butterworth  who  had  previously  worked  at 
Nanking  and  Chungking.  China,  and  was  re- 
ported as  strongly  pro-Chinese  Communist 
and  antl-Chlang  Kai-shek.  U.S.  Intelligence 
authorities  were  supplied  with  Information 
by  a  confessed  Soviet  spy  who  admitted  that 
Butterworth  was  one  of  the  Americans  who 
gave  him  the  secret  information  to  be  passed 
on  to  Soviet  Intelligence.  The  spy  implicated 
Butterworth.  the  reports  stated,  giving  all  the 
'details  ijefore  he  was  executed.  Butterworth 
became  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Far 
Eastern  Affairs  from  1949-50  and,  after  a 
few  more  promotions.  Is  now  VS.  Ambassa- 
dor to  Canada. 

Working  with  Maglll  under  Butterworth,  as 
chief  of  the  Division  of  Chinese  Affairs,  was 
Philip  D.  Sprouse  who  was  also  "an  old 
China-hand."  Sprovue  had  served  in  the  VS. 
Diplomatic  Service  In  China  and  was  so  out- 
spokenly pro-Chinese  Communist  that  Major 
General  Patrick  Hurley,  then  U.S.  Ambassa- 
dor to  China,  ordered  that  he  be  sent  back 
to  the  United  States.  While  In  China,  Sprouse 
was  reported  as  associating  with  known  Com- 
munist!*. When  Solomon  Adler  was  identified 
as  a  Communist  and  Soviet  Intelligence 
agent  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Bentley  and  Whit- 
taker  Chambers,  Sprouse  supplied  an  affidavit 
on  behalf  of  Adler  for  use  at  loyalty  hearings. 
Al«o  working  with  Magill  as  Assistant 
Chief  of  the  Division  of  Chinese  Affairs  was 
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Fulton  Freeman,  an  often  reported  security  1899,  the  son  of  Ernest  Hiram  Undley  and 

risk   Freeman,  while  stationed  in  China,  was  Elisabeth    Kidder.    After    graduating    from 

observed  by  Intelligence  officers  meeting  with  Bloomlngton  (Ind.)   high  school,  he  went  to 

Anna  Louise  Strong,  an  Identified  Communist  the  University  of  Idaho  and  graduated  with 

agent   who   worked   tar   Soviet   Intelligence,  an  A.B.  degree  In  1920.  He  later  obtained  a 


Freeman  was  a  friend  and  close  contact  of 
John  Stewart  Service,  a  State  Department 
official  indicted  in  the  "Amerasla  Case,"  and 
the  subject  of  extensive  loyalty  hearings. 
Freeman's  conduct,  while  serving  as  a  U.S. 
diplomat  In  China,  came  officially  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  U.S.  authorities  when  he  was 


BA  and  MA  degree  from  Oxford  University 
m  England  aa  a  Rhodes  Scholar.  He  married 
Mlbs  Betty  Grimes  on  October  5,  1929. 

Llndley  worked  as  a  reporter  and  political 
writer  for  the  WlchlU  Beacon  1924,  N.Y. 
World  1924-31.  N.Y.  Herald  Tribune  1931-7. 
and  then  went  to  the  liberal  Newsweek  and 


renorted  as  having  a  Chinese  mistress.  She     Washington   Post  where  he   remained   until 

WM   Yun   Ju   Chao.   a  Chinese   actress   also      '"-     " "—    — '-    '"    H,«„rt.«.t.na 

known  aa  Valentine  Ohalo.  The  affair  broke 
out  Into  an  open  scandal  when  she  became 
pregnant.  Intelligence  officers  reported  that  a 
physician  was  contacted  and  that  he  per- 
formed an  abortion  on  the  actress.  Freeman, 
In  spite  of  his  association  with  pro-Soviets, 
was  given  numerous  promotions  and  la  now 
Ambassador  to  Mexico, 

This  nest  of  security  risks,  cuhverslves  and 
pro-Soviets  operating  in  the  Far  Eastern 
Affairs  Office  in  the  State  Department  made 
possible  many  recommendations  and  courses 
of  action  which  resulttd  in  the  United  States 
withdrawing  support  from  the  Nationalist 
Chinese  and  thereby  allowing  the  Commu- 
nists to  lake  over  China. 

Another  member  (Until  recently)  of  the 
State  Department  PoJlcy  Planning  Council 
U  Zblgnlew  K  Brzezinskl  (hereinafter  desig- 
nated as  Mr.  Bi.  who  was  born  In  Warsaw, 
Poland,  on  March  28,  1928.  the  son  of  Tadev.-sz 
Brzezlnskl  and  Leonla  Roman.  He  came  to 
the  United  Stales  in  1638  hut  did  not  become 
a  U.S.  citizen  until  1958.  twenty  years  later. 


1961.  He  was  also  active  in  broadcasting 
with  N.B.C.  and  B.B.C.  Llndley  wrote  a  num- 
ber of  books  and  articles  praising  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  and  the  New  Deal. 

He  came  into  government  as  a  special  as- 
sistant to  Dean  Rusk  and,  without  diplo- 
matic experience,  was  a  member  of  the  U.S. 
Delegation  at  Ministerial  Meetings  of  NATO. 
SEATO,  CENTO  and  ANZUS.  In  1963  he 
edited  and  wrote  the  Introduction  for  Dean 
Rusk's  book,  "The  Winds  of  Freedom."  Llnd- 
ley is  a  member  of  the  Council  on  Foreign 
Relations  (secret  government  of  the  U.S.?). 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Washington  branch 
of  the  subversive  Institute  of  Pacific  Rela- 
tions and  page  3609  of  the  Senate  Internal 
Security  Sub-Committee  hearings  on  the 
IPR  shows  that  he  wrote  a  column  Indicat- 
ing that  he  was  strongly  pro-Chinese  Com- 
munist. 

Fisher  Howe,  a  former  thread  salesman.  Is 
r.nother  memljer  of  the  Policy  Planning 
Council.  He  was  born  in  Wlnnetlca,  Illinois, 
on  May  17.  1914,  the  son  of  LawTence  Howe 

n  .i -,   c.i.1^11  u  i...  .,...«.  .r.^...j  J and  Hester  Davis.  He  graduated  from  Harvard 

LcordlneTo  lalE  bloetaphv  in  Who's  Who  in      University  In  1935  and  was  married  to  Miss      telligence  of  the  State  Department.  Among 

America  ^lograpny  Deborah  Froehlichter  on  June  4.  1945.  From      his  various  positions  have  been  US    Perma- 

Mr    B   graduated   from   McGill   University     "lasS  to  1945  Howe  worked  as  a  thread  sales- 

In  Ca-ada  In  1949.  having  majored  in  Eco-      man  for  Patson  &  Baldwin  Ltd.  of  Yorkshire. 

England,  and  Coats  &  Clark  Thread  Co.  In 
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ServltyB  and  from  1947  to  1948  was  at  the 
National  War  College.  In  1950  Howe,  a  serious 
security  risk,  was  made  Deputy  Special  As- 
sistant for  Intelligence  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  In  1954  he  was  made  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Examiners  for  Foreign  Service. 
After  assignments  In  Norway  and  the  Nether- 
lands. Howe  was  made  an  Intelligence  Re- 
search Specialist  (July  17.  1C66),  In  Wash- 
ington, DC.  Howe  was  on  the  list  of  serious 
security  risks  prepared  by  the  late  Scott 
McLeod  In  1956. 

Henry  Joseph  Kellerman  Is  an  advisor  on 
Foreign  Affairs  assigned  to  the  Policy  Plan- 
ning Council.  He  was  born  In  Berlin.  Ger- 
many en  January  12.  1910.  He  studied  at 
th#  University  of  Heidelberg  1929-30,  the 
University  of  Berlin  1930-32.  He  was  a  free 
lance  writer  for  European  papers  from  1933 
to  1937  and  director  of  a  youth  organization 
In  Berlin  Jrom  1934  to  1936.  He  was  with  the 
National  Refugee  Service  from  1938  to  1939 
and  a  research  assistant  at  the  N.Y.  School 
of  Social  Work.  Columbia  University  In  1940. 
He  became  a  US.  citizen  In  1941  and  was 
study  director  of  the  Welfare  Council  of 
New  York  1941-42.  He  is  married  to  the 
former  Mlgnon  Lunt  Paull. 

In  1942  Kellerman  Ijecame  propaganda 
analyst  for  the  foreign  Broadcast  Intelli- 
gence Service  In  Washlgton,  D.C.  where  he 
remained  until  he  went  with  the  O.S.S.  as 
a  research  analyst  In  1944.  In  1945  he  became 
chief  of  research  and  consul'vant  In  the  Office 
of  U.S.  Chief  for  Prosecution  of  Axis  Crimi- 
nality, Nuremlierg,  1345  and  In  the  same  year 
EVrttched  over  to  that  liospitallty  house  for 
leftwlngers,   the  Office  cf  Research  and   In- 


nom.c5  and  Political  Science.  He  next  at- 
tended Harvard,  obtaining  an  MA.  in  Polit- 
ical Science  In  1950  and  a  Ph.  D.  In  1953. 
He  m.irrled  MUs  Einllie  Ann  Benes  on  June 
11    1955 

Mr.  B  manifested  an  Interest  In  Russian 
affairs  from  the  beginning  of  his  career. 
Right  out  of  Harvard  with  his  new  Ph.  D.  he 
went  to  work  for  the  Russian  Research 
Center,  1953-C,  first  as  an  instructor  and 
research  fellow  and  then  as  a  consultant  on 
research  programs.  From  1956  to  1960  he  was 
an  assistant  professor  and  government  re- 
search associate  at  the  Center  for  Interna- 
tional Affairs  at  Harvard  University  where  he 
became  affiliated  with  the  CJ.A.  In  1960 
Mr.  B  switched  over,  presumably  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  C.I.A  ,  to  the  Russian  Institute 
at  Columbia  University  which  appeared  to 
employ  Communists  according  to  the  Senate 
Internal  Security  Committee  Hearings  en- 
titled. "Communist  Underground  Printing 
and  Illegal  Propaganda"   (1953). 

During  1962  Mr.  B  became  a  consultant 
to  the  State  Department  and  the  Rand  Cor- 
poration. During  part  of  1961  and  1962  he 
was  a  member  of  a  Joint  committee  on  con- 
temporary China  for  the  extremely  left  So- 
cial Science  Research  Council.  Mr.  B  is  a 
dues-paying  member  of  the  NAACP  and  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Relations. 
In  1964  he  was  made  an  honorary  memljer 
of  the  steering  committee  of  the  Young 
Citizens  for  Johnson.  In  July  1966  Mr.  B  was 
appointed  to  the  State  Department  with  a 
rating  of  R-1  and  was  made  a  member  of 
the  Policy  Planning  Council.  He  has  re- 
cently left  the  State  Dept.  to  become  director 
of  the  Research  Institute  on  Communist 
Affairs  at  Columbia  University. 

Also  on  the  Policy  Planning  Council  is 
Ernest  Kidder  Undley,  a  Journalist  who  was 
made  a  special  assistant  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  a  member  of  the  PPC  In  1961. 
He  waa  at  that  time  62  years  of  age  and  had 
no  previous  State  Department  experience. 
He  waa  born  In  Richmond,  Indiana,  July  14, 


1941  he  was  appointed  a  memljer  of  the  staff 
and  special  assistant  in  the  Office  of  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Strategic  Services. 

Howe  came  to  the  attention  of  Intelligence 
Services  when  they  were  conducting  an  in- 
tensive investigation  of  a  group  of  individ- 
uals who  were  engaged  in  espionage  or  co- 
operating with  espionage  agents.  Howe  was 
observed  visiting  the  residence  of  several  of 
these  persons  on  a  number  of  occasions.  One 
of  the  persons  whom  Howe  visited  frequently 
was  Major  Duncan  Lee.  Lee  had  been  com- 
missioned as  a  Major  in  the  Armed  Forces 
during  World  War  II  and  had  previously 
worked  In  the  law  offices  of  William  Donovan 
In  New  York  City.  Donovan  was  made  head 
of  the  OSS.  Major  Lee  was  Identified  as  a 
member  of  a  Communist  espionage  group  by 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Bentley.  Members  of  the  group 
were  introduced  to  Mrs.  Bentley  in  1944  In 
the  home  of  John  Abt  In  New  York  City.  The 
group  became  known  as  the  Victor  Perlo  es- 
pionage group. 

Victor  Perlo,  now  a  columnist  for  the  Com- 
munist paper,  the  Worker,  was  also  identified 
by  Whlttaker  Chambers  as  a  Communist  and 
espionage  unit  head.  Perlo  worked  for  the 
U.S.  Government  in  the  WPB,  NRA,  HOLC, 
and  Commerce  Department.  Also  in  this 
Communist  cell  was  Charles  Kramer,  alias 
Krlvltsky,  who  worlced  In  the  AAA,  NLRB 
and  several  Senate  Committees.  Other  mem- 
bers of  this  cell  also  worked  in  U.S.  Govern- 
ment positions.  It  was  while  conducting 
investigations  of  Communist  espionage  In- 
volving these  persons  and  OSS  people  that 
It  was  learned  that  Fisher  Howe  was  a  con- 
tact of  these  people  and  often  visited  their 
homes. 

Howe  was  assigned  to  special  missions  in 
London.  Washington,  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Far  East.  In  1945  he  came  Into  the  State 
Department  as  a  special  assistant  to  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic 
Affairs.  On  December  1.  1946  he  was  made 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Foreign 


nent  Representative  to  UNESCO  and  Coun- 
selor In  the  US.  Embassy  in  Pari.--  ( 1956-61), 
advisor  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
European  Affairs  and  Counselor  and  Deputy 
Chief  of  Mission  at  the  American  Embassy 
in  Berne.  Switzerland. 

Kellerman's  subversive  background  was 
described  in  Treason  Is  the  Reason  and  is 
as  follows : 

While  working  on  a  project  with  the  Voice 
of  America  he  was  reported  as  handling  ad- 
ministrative matters  in  cuch  a  v/ay  .is  to 
liave  caused  the  delay  in  the  erection  and 
operation  of  Radio  Munich.  This  resulted 
in  an  adverse  effect  on  the  promotion  of 
American  policy. ,  In  1945  confidential  In- 
telligence sources  reported  that  Kellerman 
was  the  owner  of  property  In  Communist 
East  Berlin.  He  was  reported  as  being  a 
close  associate  of  Individuals  known  to  be 
pro-Soviet  and  who  were  in  close  associa- 
tion with  Communists  and  Soviet  agents.  On 
one  occasion  the  automobile  owned  by 
Kellerman's  wife  was  used  by  an  Individual 
making  a  contact  with  a  Soviet  Intelligence 
agent. 

The  Policy  Planning  Council  depends  to  a 
large  extent  on  information  received  from 
the  State  Department  Bureau  of  Intelli- 
gence and  Research.  Within  this  Bureau  are 
Offices  cpeciallzlng  In  geographical  areas. 
Head  of  the  Southeast  Asia  DivUion  is 
Evelyn  Speyer  Colbert.  Mrs.  Colbert,  now 
almost  fifty  years  of  age,  is  a  graduate  of 
Barnard  College  and  Columbia  University. 
She  was  employed  by  the  OSS.  1943-5  and 
then  moved  into  the  State  Department 
where  she  was  assigned  to  the  Intelligence 
and  Research  Office.  For  years  she  has  been  a 
"specialist"  In  Far  Eastern  and  South  East 
Asian  Affairs.  Mrs.  Colbert  was  one  of  the 
serious  security  risks  reported  by  Scott  Mc- 
Leod on  his  famous  list  which  the  State 
Department  first  claimed  did  not  exist,  then 
tried  to  destroy  and.  of  course,  did  little 
about. 

Evelyn  Colbert  had  been  reported  to  se- 
curity officers  by  a  U.S.  Intelligence  Service 
as   an    individual   who   was  a  close   friend 
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and  aaaoclate  of  Individuals  known  to  b« 
strongly  pro-Soviet.  Her  husband  was  re- 
ported as  a  close  associate  of  Philip  C.  Jess- 
up  and  both  Mrs.  Colbert  and  her  husband 
had  among  their  friends  a  number  of  per- 
sons who  were  Communists  or  pro-Com- 
munists. Through  her  employment  In  the 
O.SS.  and  In  the  State  Department  Mrs. 
Colbert  has  been  working  In  close  associa- 
tion with  a  group  of  security  risks  and  a 
number  of  subversives. 

Now  when  concerned  Americans  read  about 
all  these  ■untouchables"  the  Herald  of  Free- 
dom they  wonder  why  nothing  can  be  done 
to  correct  the  situation.  They  write  to  their 
representatives  In  Washington  and  try  to  get 
the  answer  The  answer  Is  usually  something 
like  the  following  letter  from  the  SUte  De- 
partment to  a  Senator  when  he  Inquired 
about  one  of  the  Untouchables  for  a  con- 
stituent. 

'  Dea>  SiNAToa :  I  have  received  your 

communication.  .  .  .  requesting  information 
concerning  Mr.  David  Henry  Popper,  a 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  International 
Organization  AlTalrs. 

"You  are  aware.  I  am  sure,  that  all  person- 
nel employed  by  the  Department  of  State, 
both  Civil  Service  and  Foreign  Service.  In 
sensitive  positions  have  been  accorded 
security  clearances  as  provided  for  by  Execu- 
tive Order  10450  Further,  the  Department 
has  a  contioiUQg  security  updating  program 
whereby  the  security  investigation  Is  period- 
ically updated  and  the  security  die  Is  re- 
evaluated 

"Mr.  Popper  has  been  investigated  by  the 
Department's  OflBce  of  Security  and  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  under  the  pro- 
visions of  Executive  Orders  9835  and  10450 
and  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act.  He  currently  holds  a  Top  Secret  security 
clearance  with  the  Department  and  a  Class 
•Q"  clearance  issued  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  As  set  out  above.  Mr.  Popper's 
security  Investigation  has  been  upidated 
recently  and  his  security  file  has  been  re- 
evaluated. 

"I  hope  the  foregoing  information  will  be 
helpful  to  you  in  replying      . 
"Sincerely  yours. 

"Wn.LiAM  B.  Macombcr.  Jr.. 
"Assistant    Secretary    for    Congressional 
Relations  " 

This  mumbo-jumbo  of  doubletalk  Is  sup- 
posed to  reassure  John  Q.  Public  and  keep 
him  quiet  However.  Congressman  John  Ash- 
brook  has  different  Ideas  on  the  subject  of 
State  Department  Security  which  he  pre- 
sented In  the  Congressional  Record  of  Feb. 
31.  1968.  He  stated: 

"Mr.  Speaker,  not  since  the  Infamous  Drey- 
fus case  rocked  high-level  bureaucratic 
France,  has  there  been  a  case  of  cover-up  and 
duplicity  by  government  to  equal  the  Otto 
Otepka  ordeal. 

'"This  courageous  public  servant  has  been 
subjected  to  official  State  Department  Intim- 
idation, harrassment.  and  character  assassi- 
nation   . 

"His  case  gives  a  penetrating  Insight  Into 
questionable  State  Department  policies 
which  have  found  lax  security,  favoritism, 
subversion.  Immorality,  and  dishonesty  tol- 
erated If  not  fostered,  while  at  the  same  time 
honest  public  servants  are  given  the  kan- 
garoo court  or  official  cold-shoulder  treat- 
ment When  you  study  the  Otto  Otepka  mat- 
ter, you  are  Inclined  to  exclaim.  'No  wonder 
we  are  losing.'  .  .  . 

■'Otto  Otepka  -Ulustrates  the  torturous  or- 
deal that  good  government  employees  must 
go  through  when  they  challenge  the  official- 
dom In  Washington,  particularly  In  the  State 
Department.  His  case  stands  as  an  Indict- 
ment of  the  State  Department  and  Its  poli- 
cies." 

The  Poppers  and  other  untouchables  stay 
and  the  Otepkas  go — why? 
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Newspaper  Editorials  Reflect  Wide  Range 
of  Views  on  Report  of  President's  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Disorders 
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HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or    -rCNN  ESSEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  13,  1968 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  read  with  great  Interest  and  con- 
cern the  report  of  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Disorders  together  with 
the  editorial  comment  and  interpretation 
by  many  of  our  leading  newspapers 
throughout  the  country.  The  thrust  of  a 
large  body  of  editorial  comment  is  that 
the  report  is  a  landmark  study  and  that 
many  of  its  recommendations  should  be 
Implemented  forthwith — and  at  the  oth- 
er extreme  there  is  strong  criticism  of  the 
report  for  what  is  described  as  the  omis- 
sions and  overemphasis  in  certain  rec- 
ommendations. 

In  this  connection,  because  of  the 
great  interest  of  my  colleagues  and  the 
American  people  in  this  report.  I  am 
placing  in  the  Record  three  editorials 
which  reflect  this  broad  variance  of 
reaction.  These  editorials  are  from  the 
Cookeville  Citizen  of  Cookevllle,  Tenn.; 
the  Tullahoma  News  and  Guardian  of 
Tullahoma,  Tenn.;  and  the  Washington 
Evening  Star,  in  a  column  by  Mr.  David 
Lawrence.  The  editorials  follow: 

[From  the  Cookevllle  (Tenn.)   Citizen. 

Mar.  5.  1968 1 

Which  Wat.  America? 

The  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Civil 
Disorders  has  made  a  disturbing  report  to  the 
American  people  on  the  critical  nature  of 
our  racial  problems  and  has  proposed  strong 
measures  to  solve  them. 

The  great  majority  of  persons  In  positions 
of  authority  and  Influence  who  have  com- 
mented upon  It.  acknowledge  Its  accurate 
findings  and  logical  proposals. 

The  gist  of  the  report  Is  that  racism  and 
riots  win  split  the  nation  "Into  two  societies, 
one  black,  one  white — separate  and  un- 
equal"— unless  massive  and  costly  remedies 
are  begun  at  once. 

Mayor  Ivan  Allen,  of  Atlanta,  speaks  with 
special  clarity  In  light  of  his  long  endeavor 
to  achieve  peace  and  understanding  In  the 
Oeorgla  capital.  He  says: 

"We  (the  white  people)  are  responsible  for 
the  condition  that  the  Negro  citizen  Is  In  to- 
day. The  time  has  come  when  we  should  do 
something  about  It.  and  It  Is  a  matter  of  first 
priority  that  we  do  what  this  commission 
reports  .  .  .  within  a  reasonable  length  of 
time. " 

In  the  light  of  his  statement  It  Is  Inter- 
esting to  read  the  views  of  Dr.  Stephen  J. 
Wright,  former  president  of  Flsk  University. 
who  Is  now  president  of  the  United  Negro 
College  Fund.  Or.  Wright  made  these  points 
In  an  address  In  Nash\ille  last  week: 

1.  Violence  must  and  will  be  dealt  with  by 
the  law. 

2.  Negroes  have  placed  too  little  emphasis 
on  the  effectiveness  of  education  and  have 
substituted  "vituperation  heaped  on  whites 
for  clearly-defined  objectives  and  well-orga- 
nized programs." 

3.  The  white  community  has  weakened 
moderate  Negro  leadership  by  failipg  to  rec- 
ognize and  deal  with  basic  Negro  complaints 
on  unemployment,  housing,  ghetto  schools 
and  "Involvement  of  Negroes  In  policy-mak- 
ing boards." 

Tbo««    who    always   oppose    change    have 


pounced  on  estimated  cost  of  the  commis- 
sion's proposals,  saying  the  country  could 
not  stand  it.  We  do  not  claim  to  know  what 
the  country  could  stand  in  costs  but  we  are 
convinced  It  cannot  tolerate  the  alternative 
of  perpetuating  our  cities'  slums,  with  their 
crime,  ignorance,  disease  and  economic  waste. 
We  have  come  too  far  In  understanding 
and  cooperation  to  permit  the  rioters  and 
the  do-nothings  to  plunge  us  Into  a  long 
night  of  hatred  and  violence,  robbing  Amer- 
ica and  mankind  of  the  brightest  beacon  of 
freedom  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

(From    the    Tullahoma    (Tenn)    News    and 
Guardian.  Mar    6.   1968) 
A  Warning  to  Consider 

Americans  have  been  given  an  unpleasant, 
but  timely  and  realistic,  warning  In  the  re- 
port by  the  National  Advisory  Commission 
on  Civil  Disorders,  released  this  past  week- 
end. 

This  commission,  nnade  up  of  Republicans 
and  Democrats,  both  northerners  and  south- 
erners, crime  up  with  one  compelling  picture 
of  the  United  States  In  1968:  that  It  Is  fast 
becoming  a  divided  society  made  up  on  the 
one  hand  of  a  group  largely  black  and  mostly 
poor  and  on  the  other  hand  of  a  segment 
largely  white  and  generally  affluent 

And.  said  the  commission,  unless  urgent 
steps  are  taken  on  a  national  level,  the  split 
will  widen  and  can  lead  to  continued  Inter- 
nal strife. 

It  Is  hard  to  see  how  the  commission  could 
have  reached  any  other  general  observation. 
Despite  years  of  sectional  flnger-polntlng. 
the  American  race  problem  has  been  a  na- 
tional one,  manifesting  Itself  In  various  forms 
depending  on  the  location — such  as  white 
primaries  and  separate  schools  In  the  South, 
and  Job  bias  and  overt  housing  discrimina- 
tion In  northern  cities. 

These  are  the  things  which  laid  the  foun- 
dation for  the  divided  society  which  is  fast 
growing  despite  much  progress  in  breaking 
down  barriers  by  the  Integration  movement. 
The  things  that  concern  the  commission  and 
which  should  concern  everyone  is  that  the 
separatism  which  Is  being  urged  and  ex- 
ploited by  the  fanatic  black  nationalists  and 
their  ambitious  allies  Is  the  very  opposite  of 
Integration. 

It  takes  no  special  prescience  to  be  alarmed 
at  the  consequences  of  such  a  division,  since 
we  all  should  know  of  the  Biblical  warning 
that  a  house  divided  against  itself  cannot 
stand  or  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  assertion  that 
a  nation  cannot  endure  half-slave  and  half- 
free. 

The  remedies  the  commission  prescribes  to 
cure  this  massive  social  ill  cannot  realistically 
be  expected  to  be  accepted  wholesale,  par- 
ticularly at  the  cost  they  will  entail.  The 
concept  of  a  guaranteed  annual  income  will 
be  hard  for  most  of  us  to  swallow,  since  there 
are  serious  doubts  as  to  its  help  in  getting 
Jobs  lor  the  unemployed.  Some  of  the  other 
proposals,  such  as  tax  credits  for  businesses 
I*  encourage  them  to  expand  and  build  in 
poverty  areas,  are  not  new  and  seem  to  be 
workable. 

Although  the  conunlssion  was  Instructed 
to  inquire  into  the  root  social  causes  of  the 
1967  riots.  It  apparently  did  not  devote  much 
of  Its  energies  to  the  problem  of  dealing  with 
these  who  have  been  major  contributors  to 
disorders  by  deliberately  exploiting  the  hope- 
lessness and  misery  of  many  Americans  and 
by  thus  creating  a  deeper  gulf  than  already 
existed  between  them  and  other  Americans. 
This  deliberate  encouragement  of  lawlessness 
Is  something  with  which  we  will  have  to  deal 
along  with  wider  reaching  social  action. 

As  Important  a  benefit  as  any  from  the 
commlssloa  report,  we  suspect.  Is  Its  shock 
effect  upon  a  large  segment  of  the  American 
public  who  have  deluded  themselves  Into 
thinking  they  can  Isolate  themselves  from 
the  unpleasantness  of  life   merely  because 
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they  live  In  the  world's  wealthiest  nation. 
Vice  President  Hubert  Humphrey  spoke  cor- 
rectly In  a  speech  Monday  when  he  said  that 
If  the  dark  picture  depicted  for  the  future  by 
the  commission  comes  to  pass,  it  will  be  be- 
cause Americans  collectively  and  individually 
do  not  care. 

The  advisory  commission's  report  also  Is 
Important  as  a  reminder  that  Americans  do 
care  and  that  the  American  system  can  still 
work. 

I  From  the  Washington  Evening  Starl 
Riot   Report   Reflects   Panel   Makeup 

(By  David  Lawrence) 
Although  the  report  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  Civil  Disorder  contain  200,- 
000  words,  not  a  single  sentence  In  it  recom- 
mends the  arrest  and  Imprisonment  of  the 
persons  who  have  Incited  violence  and  the 
riots  of  1967. 

This  Is  not  surprising.  For  out  of  the  11- 
member  commission,  six  hold  elected  office, 
one  Is  running  for  the  U.S.  Senate  this  year, 
one  Is  the  leader  of  a  big  labor  union,  and 
one  is  the  executive  director  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People,   who  calls   the   report   "excellent." 

Politicians  and  others  who  are  responsive 
to  the  Negro  vote  In  Wg  cities  are  so  Involved 
in  the  racial  controversies  of  today  that 
they  are  not  likely  to  take  Impartial  posi- 
tions on  the  subject  of  law  enforcement.  This 
could  be  expected  only  from  a  panel  con- 
sisting solely  of  Judges  or  former  members 
of  the  Judiciary. 

"While  the  commlssJon  said  that  it  found 
no  evidence  that  "all  or  any  of  the  disorders, 
or  the  incldente  that  led  to  them,  were 
planned  or  directed  by  any  organization  or 
group.  International,  national  or  local."  the 
next  paragraph  was  seemingly  contradictory 
and  read  as  follows: 

"Militant  organizations,  local  and  national, 
and  Individual  agitators,  who  repeatedly  fore- 
cast and  called  for  violence,  were  active  In 
the  spring  and  summer  of  1967.  We  believe 
that  they  sought  to  encourage  violence,  and 
that  they  helped  to  create  an  atmosphere 
that  contributed  to  the  outbreak  of  disorder."" 
Then  why  weren"t  they  prosecuted?  This 
question  arises  again  and  again,  as  details  of 
the  Incidents  and  riots  are  portrayed  In  the 
commission's  report. 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  is  enthusiastic 
about  the  commission's  document.  He  says 
the  recommendations  confirm  what  he  has 
been  saying  all  along — namely,  that  the 
United  States  faces  "chaos  and  disintegra- 
tion" If  something  Isn't  done  to  bring  the 
Negro  into  the  mainstream  of  American  so- 
cial and  economic  Ufa. 

The  commission  advocates  the  expenditure 
of  many  billions  of  dollars  in  programs  to 
improve  community  life  and  the  economic 
position  of  the  underprivileged,  but  It  blames 
the  terrorism  and  the  encouragement  to  vio- 
lence on  the  white  people  of  America.  The 
report  says : 

"A  climate  that  tends  toward  approval  and 
encouragement  of  violence  as  a  form  of  pro- 
test has  been  created  by  white  terrorism  di- 
rected against  nonviolent  protest:  by  the 
open  defiance  of  law  and  federal  authority  by 
state  and  local  officials  resisting  desegrega- 
tion; and  by  some  protest  groups  engaging  in 
civil  disobedience  who  turn  their  backs  on 
nonviolence,  go  beyond  the  constitutionally 
protected  rights  of  petition  and  free  assembly, 
and  resort  to  violence  to  attempt  to  compel 
alteration  of  laws  and  policies  with  which 
they  disagree." 

In  the  main,  the  report  attempts  to  show 
why  Negroes  have  risen  up  in  protest  In  many 
cities,  and  declares: 

"The  civil  disorders  of  1967  Involved  Ne- 
groes acting  against  local  symbols  of  white 
American  society,  authority  and  property  In 
Negro  neighborhoods — rather  than  against 
white  persons." 
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But  theh  the  commission  goes  on  to  say 
that  "white  racism  Is  essentially  responsible 
for  the  explosive  mixture  which  has  been 
accumulating  In  our  cities  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II."  It  adds,  "To  some  Negroes, 
police  have  come  to  symbolize  white  power, 
white  racism  and  white  repression." 

Nobody  doubts  that  "racism"  exists  In 
America.  But  who  has  been  intensifying  It 
and  Inflaming  both  sides  In  the  last  five 
years?  This  Is  the  central  fact  which  is 
avoided  entirely  by  the  commission.  It  falls 
to  note  that  speakers  for  militant  Negro  or- 
ganizations have  preached  violence  and  have 
threatened  more  and  more  riots  unless  Con- 
gress grants  the  demands  of  Mobocracy. 

Every  public  Issue  can  be  debated  In  an 
orderly  manner.  There  are  plenty  of  audito- 
riums, convention  halls  and  stadiums  where 
people  can  gather  and  hear  addresses  and 
debates  on  controversial  questions.  But  when 
the  streets  are  used  for  provocative  ■■demon- 
strations," it  means  that  many  persons  either 
Join  In  or  resent  the  manifestations  of  rebel- 
lion and  the  disregard  for  public  order. 

The  commission's  report  is  not  going  to 
help  produce  that  spirit  of  reconciliation  and 
friendly  association  between  the  races  which 
.ilone  can.  In  the  long  run,  bring  peace  inside 
America. 


Can  Oor  States  Survive  With  Antiquated 
State  Legislatures? 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF    MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  13.  1968 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
key  problems  faced  by  virtually  all  legis- 
latures in  this  country,  whether  it  be  the 
Congress,  the  legislatures  of  the  individ- 
ual States,  or  the  legislatures  of  local 
governments,  is  that  of  keeping  their 
methods  and  procedures  up  to  date  to 
enable  them  to  efficiently  and  effectively 
carry  out  their  responsibilities.  Missouri 
State  Representative  George  W.  Parker, 
who  represents  Boone  County.  Mo.,  dis- 
cussed the  current  plight  of  many  State 
legislatures  in  a  speech  before  the  Society 
of  American  Medical  Technologists 
meeting  in  Kansas  City  last  October. 

In  his  address,  which  he  titled  "Can 
Our  States  Survive  With  Antiquated 
State  Legislatures?"  Representative 
Parker  reviewed  with  a  good  deal  of  in- 
sight the  conciitions  which  exist  in  all 
too  many  of  our  State  legislatures  today. 
He  concluded  by  outlining  the  major  re- 
forms urgently  needed  in  most  States. 
These  deserve  the  attention  of  all  who 
are  concerned  about  good  government. 

In  the  interest  of  furthering  the  dialog 
in  this  area,  I  am  inserting  the  full  text 
of  Representative  Parker's  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record,  along  with  a 
brief  biographical  statement: 
Can  Our  States  Survive  With  Antiquated 

State  Legislatures? 
(An    address   by   Representative    George    W. 

Parker.  120th  district.  Republican.  Boone 

County,    Mo.,    House    of    Representatives. 

before    the   Society   of   American   Medical 

Technologists.  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  October 

28,  1967) 

At  this,  moment  In  our  nation's  history,  we 
have  a  national  sickness  that  is  eroding  a 
vital  link  in  our  free  government. 

This  sickness  is  at  the  very  base  of  our  free 
system.  Certainly,  at  a  point  where  we  should 
be  strong  and  vigorous. 
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This  point  Is  your  state  legislature. 
Despite  the  fact  that  most  of  our  state 
governments  today  have  budgets  larger  than 
the  federal  budget  of  Teddy  Roosevelt's  time, 
we  are  still  operating  the  sUte  legislatures 
with  part-time  members,  most  of  whom  lack 
the  bare  essentials  of  facilities  and  assistance 
to  accomplish  their  task.  They  are  no  longer 
the  co-equal  branch  Intended. 

Is  there  little  wonder  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment Is  taking  us  over  In  leaps  and 
bounds?  One  proof  of  this  Is  the  grant-in-aid 
programs.  In  1950,  there  were  only  twelve. 
Today,  there  are  over  200.  Tlie  states  are 
being  by-passed  In  one  federal  program  after 
another  with  accompanying  controls  reach- 
ing down  to  the  city  level. 

Perhaps  the  prime  example  Is  the  poverty 
program,  which  funnels  tax  money  directly 
Into  cities.  This  procedure,  if  continued,  will 
cause  the  states  to  become  mere  administra- 
tive units,  and  we  will  find  ourselves  with  a 
centralized  government  that  was  never 
intended. 

The  lack  of  updating  our  state  legislatures. 
I  submit,  is  one  of  the  main  causes  for  this 
tremendous  Increase  in  direct  federal  activity 
Into  fields  previously  thought  to  be  the 
province  of  our  state  and  local  governments. 
This  condition  of  state  legislatures  have 
been  recognized  by  several  national  groups. 
"The  council  of  State  Governments,  a  Joint 
agency  of  all  the  states,  has  been  actively 
urging  improvements  since  1959  when  the 
National  Conference  of  State  Legislative 
Leaders  was  organized  under  their  wing.  The 
National  Municipal  League  is  pursuing  a  five 
year  project  aimed  at  legislative  improve- 
ments. The  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  had 
hPld  workshops.  The  Citizens  Conference  on 
State  Legislatures  with  headquarters  In  Kan- 
sas City  has  been  active  in  the  field.  And, 
in  July  1967,  the  respected  Committee  on 
Economic  Development  (CED)  a  private, 
non-partisan  organization  of  200  business- 
men and  educators,  released  a  study  calling 
for  a  "sweeping  renovation""  of  the  states' 
outmoded  machinery.  ""The  50  state  legisla- 
tures are  beset  by  crucial  Issues,""  the  Com- 
mittee said,  "but  few  are  orstanlzod.  equipped, 
qualified  or  even  empowered  to  perform  their 
policy  functions." 

Every  American  has  a  stake  in  curing  this 
illness — the  very  survival  of  the  federal  sys- 
tem Is  Involved. 

To  understand  the  problem  more  fully,  lets 
look  briefly  at  the  background  of  the  state 
legislatures,  then  review  their  conditions  to- 
day, and  conclude  with  a  list  of  needed  re- 
forms that  you  and  I  can  help  provide. 
background 
In  the  beginning  of  our  states,  the  legisla- 
tures were  all  powerful.  Our  people  feared 
kings  and  dictatorial  power. 

You  could  find  the  leading  citizens  of  the 
day  in  the  legislatures. 

"The  governors  were  for  the  most  part  pup- 
pets— they  were  weak  and  ineffective  with  a 
lack  of  power. 

Over  the  years  the  governors  obtained  more 
power,  which  they  needed  to  be  effective  ex- 
ecutives. And,  gradually  power  was  taken 
from  the  legislatures  by  one  constitutional 
restriction  after  another. 

Mr.  W.  Brooke  Graves  In  his  book.  "Ameri- 
can State  Government."  summed  up  the  early 
state  legislatures  thusly: 

"The  two  houses  elected  the  principal  state 
officers,  including  Judges,  and  determined  all 
salaries.  The  governor  was  pitifully  weak,  and 
could  not  even  call  the  legl.slature  without 
his  council's  consent.  These  conditions  were 
general,  but  for  reasons  that  will  presently 
be  indicated,  the  legislatures  began  to  for- 
feit the  right  to  this  confidence,  and  in  the 
course  of  time  drastic  limitations  were  Im- 
posed. 

"During  the  period  of  reconstruction  the 
legislatures  of  the  southern  states,  through 
the    Influence    of    carpetbaggers    from    the 
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North  and  scalawags  from  the  South,  sank  to 
almoAt  unbelievable  depths  of  degradation. 
The  membership — black  and  white^was  for 
the  most  part  of  the  lowest  type.  Gambling, 
drunkneas.  and  vice  characterized  the  private 
lives  of  a  majority  of  members:  graft,  fraud, 
and  corruption,  their  public  life.  It  Is  difficult 
to  exaggerate  the  extent  to  which  these  con- 
ditions prevailed,  and  they  were  common  to 
all  the  southern  states  .  .  . 

"Conditions  in  the  South  were  abnormal, 
but  there  was  little  about  the  conduct  of  the 
legislatures  In  other  states  to  Inspire  con- 
fidence. 

"There  spread  through  the  states  a  move  to 
Impose  vigorous  constitutional  restrictions 
upon  the  powers  of  the  legislatures.  State 
constitutions  were  revised  at  this  time,  as  in 
Illinois  In  1870  and  Pennsylvania  in  1873. 
These  states  are  still  suffering  from  the  ef- 
fects of  the  unwise  limitations  they  Im- 
posed." 

CONUinONS  or  LECtSLATUatS  TOUAY 

What  then  are  the  restrictions  or  condi- 
tions of  the  legislatures  today? 

James  N.  Miller.  In  an  article  entitled, 
"Hamstrung  Legrlslatures,  published  in  the 
National  Civic  Review.  April  1965.  and  in  the 
May  1965  Reader's  Digest,  said  thnt  there 
were  three  areas  of  restriction  causing  the 
most  damag«-to  legislative  functioning:  "Not 
enougti  pey."  "Not  enough  time,"  and  "Not 
enough  help." 

He  added  that  present  conditions  "are 
merely  visible  symptoms  of  a  deep  and  dan- 
gerous paralysis  that  Is  sapping  the  strength 
of  state  legislatures — and  in  process  weak- 
ening the  very  basis  of  state  government  In 
the  United  States  today." 
To  elaborate: 

In.'idequate  pay.  The  pay  is  so  low  for  most 
legislators  that  this  limits  the  categories  of 
those  who  can  serve  to  only  a  few.  Pri- 
marily— lawyers,  certain  businessmen  who 
can  spare  the  time,  retirees,  and  a  few  others. 
The  annual  compensation  Is  S5.000  or  less  In 
35  states —  under  $2,000  In  18  of  these  CED 
found  that  "some  members  are  paid  lesfs  then 
legislative  doorkeepers  or  capltol  Janitors." 
New  Hampshire  at  the  low  end.  pays  9200  for 
the  two  year  term.  California  Is  highest  with 
•16.000  per  year  (Most  of  the  data  used  here 
Is  as  of  January  1.  1967) . 

At  least  ^4  of  the  states  are  still  operating 
their  hlghe.st  legislative  body  on  a  part-time 
basts.  This  Is  the  case  in  spite  of  the  fact 
mentioned  earlier,  that  most  state  budgets 
are  larger  than  the  federal  government's 
budget  of  the  early  1900s.  State  governments 
have  grown  to  the  point  where  It  Just  doesn't 
make  sense  to  attempt  to  operate  with  part- 
time  legislators,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  a  few  of  the  smaller  states. 

The  CED  report  of  last  Jiily  concluded  that 
low  pay  was  one  factor  which  has  led  to  "low 
esteem  for  legislators  and  loss  of  confidence 
In  the  resulting  product." 

The  Missouri  Legislator's  pay  was  raised 
this  year  from  M.800  to  $8,400  per  year  effec- 
tive in  J;inuary  1969.  This  salary  will  permit 
a  >.hange  In  concept  from  a  part-time  mem- 
ber to  be  a  more  nearly  full-time  one. 

One  result  of  the  part-time,  low  paid  legis- 
lature is  the  failure  to  develop  "watchdogs" 
In  the  public  Interest,  and  the  failure  of  leg- 
islative committee  Investigations. 

Reflect  for  a  moment  upon  Congress  for  a 
comparison. 

It's  easy  to  recall  examples  of  outstanding 
public  servants  such  as  Senator  Harry  Byrd 
of  Virginia,  who  was  known  as  an  expert  In 
fiscal  matters:  and  Senator  John  Williams  of 
Delaware  who  in  his  pursuits  of  government 
waste  uncovered  the  Bobby  Baker  case. 

And  we  are  aware  of  the  power  of  congres- 
sional Investigating  committees  and  their  ef- 
fectiveness. 

But  who  can  recall  a  "watchdog"  for  the 
public  among  his  state  legislators  or  an  effec- 
tive state  legislative  Investigating  committee? 
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The  part-time,  low  pay  system  simply  does 
not  produce  much  effectiveness. 

Lack  of  time.  The  great  nukjorlty  of  our 
state  legislatures  are  restricted  by  not  being 
able  to  meet  in  regular  sessions,  except  once 
every  two  years. 

In  a  booklet  entlUed  "American  SUte  Leg- 
islatures: Their  Structures  and  Procedures," 
published  in  March  1967  by  the  Council  of 
State  Governments,  this  condition  was  re- 
ported as  follows: 

"As  recently  as  World  War  II,  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  our  state  legislatures — 
all  except  four — met  In  regular  session  only 
oijce  every  two  years.  The  trend  toward  an- 
nual sessions  since  that  time  has  been  so 
pronounced  that  today  at  least  twenty-one 
Legislatures  meet  annually. " 

Only  eight  st:»tes- -Alaska.  California, 
Massachusetts.  Michigan.  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  Oklahoma,  and  South  Carolina— now 
p>ermit  annual  sessions  without  time  restric- 
tions. Some  sample  restrictions  are:  Louisiana 
limits  Us'  leRl.«lalurc  to  meet  only  90  calen- 
dar days  Id  two  years:  same  for  New  Mexico; 
Washington  Is  limited  to  60  calendar  days 
every  two  years  Several  states,  like  Missouri, 
meet  sixth  months  every  two  years. 

Why  should  our  legislatures  be  restricted 
in  the'.r  meetlnt;s? 

Your  legislature  Is  the  only  branch  that  Is 
directly  and  entirely  accountable  tn  you— the 
state's  citizens.  It  Is  commonly  referred  to 
as  "people's  branch."  It  is  the  only  branch 
authorized  to  pass  laws  that  may  affect  the 
lives  of  every  citizen. 

Likewise,  our  city  coun?lIs  are  the  legisla- 
tive body  for  our  cities.  They  pass  city  laws. 
Would  anyone  suggest  that  our  city  councils 
be  restricted  to  meet  only  a  fe"*  days  every 
two  years  to  govern  our  cities? 

These  restrictions  on  our  legislatures  places 
our  states  In  the  position  of  having  to  react 
to  situations  that  have  occurred  as  much  as 
one  and  a  half  years  earlier.  A  new  federal 
law  may  be  passed  this  month  that  requires 
a  state  law  to  implement  But.  with  our  leg- 
islatures not  able  to  meet.  Instead  of  having 
aggressive  leadership  in  legislative  action  and 
in  our  relationships  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment, we  find  ourselves  being  wagged  like  the 
tall  of  a  dog. 

One  opponent  to  annual  sessions  argued 
that  what  we  need  Is  less  government  not 
more.  And.  that  If  the  legislatures  met  more 
often,  "they  would  Just  pass  more  silly  laws" 
Perhaps  most  of  us  would  agree  with 
Thomas  Jefferson  that  the  least  government 
to  get  the  Job  done  Is  best  We  also  realize 
that  it  is  a  fact  of  history  that  as  we  become 
more  thickly  populated  It  is  usually  neces- 
sary to  have  more  rules  and  laws,  and  thus 
we  have  to  give  more  regulatary  powers  to  our 
government  "The  end  of  law."  said  John 
Locke.  ""Is  not  to  restrain  or  abolish  but  to 
further  and  enlarge  freedom." 

The  people's  remedy  Is  to  see  that  qualified 
legislators  are  elected  and  provide  them  the 
time  and  facilities  to  do  their  Job. 

Lack  of  help.  Secretarial  help  for  lawmak- 
ers Is  lacking  in  most  states.  Only  nine  pro- 
vide Individual  secretaries.  Thirty- three 
states  provide  secretarial  pools  or  some  shared 
arrangements,  which  I  would  Judge  are  more 
often  than  not  Inadequate.  Eight  states  pro- 
vide no  help  at  all. 

Let  me  describe  what  I  found  as  a  freshman 
member  of  the  Missouri  Legislature; 

Except  for  the  Legislative  Research  Office, 
which  has  a  staff  of  twenty,  and  primarily 
was  able  to  assist  the  197  members  of  both 
Houses  by  drafting  bills,  the  only  other  help 
I  found  was  a  part  of  a  secretary's  time.  I 
shared  one  secretary  with  five  members.  Thus, 
most  of  my  mall  was  answered  with  a  ball 
po'nt  pen. 

Like  many  states,  our  constitution  restricts 
the  number  of  employees  that  can  be  hired 
for  the  legislature.  The  House  Is  allowed  125 
employees — the  Senate  75.  No  other  state 
agency  Is  thus  restricted. 
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The  committees  of  the  legislature  had  little 
to  no  help.  To  understand  the  many  com- 
plex bills  we  need  research  assistance  or  staff 
members,  at  least  for  the  committees,  to 
gather  facts  and  assist  In  analyzing  the  meas- 
ures. In  most  states  this  assistance  is  practi- 
cal :y  non-exUtent.  although  It  Is  common- 
place m  the  national  Congress. 

In  discussing  these  working  conditions 
with  one  of  my  constituents,  be  replied. 
"Gosh,  that's  like  sending  you  over  there  to 
the  capltol  to  do  some  dlgglni?  for  us  and 
when  you  get  there  discover  that  you  don't 
have  a  shovel." 

He  was  right.  Most  state  legislators  lack 
the  shovel! 

In  conducting  their  business  the  lawmakers 
must  use  the  desk  in  their  legislative  cham- 
ber, use  the  corridors  or  perhaps  some  make- 
shift space,  In  only  seventeen  states  !>.re  all 
the  legislators  provided  with  either  Individual 
or  sh.ired  office  space.  Six  of  these  provide 
Individual  offices. 

The  lack  of  pay.  time  and  help  m:ikes  it 
practically  Impossible  for  your  legislator  to 
do  an  effective  Job 

MAJOR    RCrORMS    NEEDED 

These  restrictions  bogging  down  our  legis- 
latures must  be  lifted.  Here  are  some  of  the 
major  reforms  urgently  needed  In  most 
states; 

1.  Abolish  the  constitutional  restrictions 
that  prohibit  annual  regular  sessions. 

2.  Provide  adequate  salary.  One  that  will 
enable  your  lawmaker  to  work  at  the  Job. 

3.  Provide  reasonable  secretarial  help,  of- 
fice space  and  facilities. 

4.  Reduce  the  number  of  members  to  a 
more  manageable  total.  Various  authorities 
and  the  CED  Study  have  recommended  100 
as  a  maximum  for  a  state  legislature.  Only 
ten  states  now  have  100  or  less. 

5.  Provide  an  adequate  research  staff.  In- 
cluding year-round  staffing  of  at  least  some 
of  the  major  committees. 

6.  Provide  for  legislative  review  of  adminis- 
trative rules  and  regulations  to  determine 
whether  they  carry  out  the  intent  of  the 
laws  enacted.  The  responsibility  of  your 
leglslpture  extends  beyond  the  passage  of 
new  laws.  Congress  performs  this  function 
at  the  national  level.  Only  eight  states — 
Al.iska.  Connecticut.  Iowa.  Kansas.  Michi- 
gan. Nebraska.  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin — as 
of  1963.  had  statutory  provisions  for  such 
review. 

7.  Provide  some  expenses  for  the  legisla- 
tor's work  within  his  district.  Most  states 
provide  nothing  In  this  area.  Texas  has  re- 
cently authorized  $200  per  month  for  each 
member  to  use  In  his  district  for  a  part-time 
secretary  and  other  necessary  expenses. 

What  effort  Is  being  made  to  update  your 
state  legislature?  What  part  will   you  play? 

Here  In  Missouri,  although  our  state  ad- 
ministration had  had  no  program  for  these 
reforms,  our  House  of  Representatives  this 
year  passed  several  reform  measures  Includ- 
'Ing  a  provision  for  annual  sessions.  For  the 
most  part,  these  measures  were  defeated  or 
died  in  our  State  Senate. 

Would  these  reforms  cost  to  much? 

At  present,  most  states  are  spending  a 
very  small  portion  of  their  state  budget  on 
the  legislative  branch.  For  example,  Missouri 
with  a  budget  of  one  billion  dollars  annually 
spends  the  following  on  the  three  branches; 
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Branch 


Approximate 

percent  ot total 

budget 


Amount 


Lejislativt. 

Judicial 

Executive. . 


<4  0ll         C,O00.0CO 

) :  ol  1  4. 700. 000 

*     2         16,300.000 


Thus,  the  total  cost  for  operating  or  man- 
aging our  three  branches  of  state  govern- 
ment Is  nearly  3%  of  the  state  budget.  Pri- 
vate firms  of  large  size  would  spend  a  con- 


siderably greater  percent  for  management. 
The  money  spent  on  good  management  means 
savings  through  better  plans,  programs,  and 
utilization  of  resources.  Does  it  seem  reason- 
able to  spend  only  Vi  of  1  ""r  of  a  state  budget 
for  operating  the  entire  legislative  branch? 

The  cost  of  operating  all  of  the  50  state 
legislatures  is  less  than  that  of  the  total 
operating  cost  of  Congress. 

Former  Governor  Terry  Sanford  of  North 
Carolina  recently  put  our  problem  in  per- 
spective when  he  said,  "No  state  can  be 
strong  with  a  weak  legislature  ,  .  ." 

CONCLtJSION 

The  eradication  of  this  national  sickness — 
weak  state  legislatures — is  In  the  hands  of 
the  people  themselves.  You  and  I. 

If  you  and  I  are  determined  to  have  a 
co-equal  branch — one  responsive  to  our  will 
and  vigorous  In  pursuing  It's  function — we 
win  act  to  Improve  the  conditions  of  our 
legislatures. 

We  will  see  that  candidates  are  serious 
about  making  these  needed  reforms.  We 
will  inform  others  of  these  needs  realizing 
that  public  opinion  Is  powerful  and  a  needed 
ally.  We  will  participate  In  the  political 
activity  of  our  choice,  but  at  least  some. 

The  future  of  the  states  are  worth  saving. 
Our  forefathers  purposely  divided  the  power 
among  sovsrelgn  states  so  that  no  one  could 
grab  enough  power  la  America  to  become  a 
tyrant.  And,  the  old  maxim  still  rings  a 
message  to  each  of  us  when  we  hear  the 
words;  "In  America,  we  get  the  government 
we  deserve,  not  the  one  we  wish  for." 

Governor  Daniel  J.  Evans  of  Washington 
placed  this  thought  in  another  light  In  his 
second  Inaugural  uddress  of  January  1967 
when  he  said:  "State  governments  are  un- 
questionably on  trial  today.  If  we  are  not 
willing  to  ray  the  prioe.  if  we  cannot  change 
where  change  Is  required,  then  we  have  only 
one  recourse.  And  that  Is  to  prepare  for  an 
orderly  transfer  of  our  remaining  responsi- 
bilities to  the  federal  government." 

ACTION  NOTES 

You  can  help  obtain  these  needed  legisla- 
tive reforms: 

1.  Write  the  Governor  and  ask  him  to  ap- 
point a  state-wide  advisory  committee  to 
tackle  t.'ils  problem. 

2.  Write  your  state  senator  and  state  rep- 
resentative. Tell  them  what  you  think  about 
these  reforms. 

3.  Tell  your  program  chairman  In  the 
groups  you  belong  to,  to  consider  a  program 
on  this  topic.  Give  him  a  copy  of  this  talk. 
And,  tell  your  friends  and  others  you  talk 
with  about  this  subject  and  urge  them  to  act 
with  you  In  doing  some  of  these  things. 

Represent.\tive  Georce  W.  Parker.  Boone 
County.  Mo. 

Mr.  Parker  was  reared  In  Missouri,  enlisted 
In  the  Army  Air  Corps  upon  graduation  from 
high  school  In  1940.  He  flew  62  combat  mis- 
sions In  Europe  as  a  B-26  bomber  pilot  and 
was  awarded  the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross. 
An  intelligence  staff  officer,  squadron  com- 
mander, and  Jet  fighter  pilot  after  World 
War  IT,  he  left  the  Air  Force  In  January  1961 
after  serving  for  three  years  as  associate 
professor  of  air  science  at  the  University  of 
Missouri  to  begin  a  career  In  politics. 

Active  In  civic  affairs  In  various  commu- 
nities, Parker  has  served  twice  as  chairman 
of  his  church  board,  chairman  of  a  United 
Fund  drive,  president  of  two  PTA  units,  and 
as  a  sUte  officer  In  the  Jaycees.  He  received 
The  Distinguished  Service  Award  from  The 
U.S.  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  1957  In 
recognition  of  his  civic  endeavors. 

He  holds  a  BS  degree  from  the  University 
of  Maryland.  For  four  years  (1963-66)  he 
held  the  position  of  executive  director  for 
his  political  party's  state  headquarters.  D\ir- 
Ing  this  period  he  engaged  In  political  wrlt- 
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Ings  and  traveled  the  State  speaking  at  po- 
litical meetings. 

In  1960  he  broke  a  century-old  tradition 
by  being  the  first  member  of  his  party  ever 
elected  in  Boone  County,  Missouri.  Since  that 
time  he  has  bpen  active  in  crusading  for  the 
updating  of  state  legislatures  and  county 
government.  Rep.  Parker  is  the  Minority 
Caucus  Secretary,  and  serves  on  the  Federal- 
State  Relations  and  the  Fees  and  Salaries 
Committees  of  the  Missouri  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 


Marriner  Ecciet  Comments  on  Economic 
Consequences  of  Vietnam 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Wednesday,  March  13,  1968 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no 
shortage  of  telling  criticism  of  the  Viet- 
nam war  en  political,  military,  and  moral 
grounds.  Another  cost  of  the  war,  which 
seems  to  be  less  prominently  mentioned, 
is  economic.  At  a  time  when  surtaxes, 
travel  taxes,  and  cutbacks  of  domestic 
programs  are  upon  us,  it  is  important  to 
draw  the  connection  between  the  war  and 
its  economic  consequences. 

An  InteiTiew  with  former  Federal  Re- 
serve Chairman  Marriner  Eccles  pub- 
lished in  Forbes  magazine  portrays  the 
effect  of  the  Vietnam  war  on  the  econ- 
omy in  an  acute  analysis  of  the  relation- 
ship of  the  war  to  our  economic  diflQcul- 
ties.  The  interview,  entitled  "As  I  See  It," 
from  the  February  1,  1968,  issue  of 
Forbes,  follows : 

I  Prom  Forbes  magazine,  Feb.  1,  1968] 
As  I  See  It 

(An  interview  with  Marriner  S.  Eccles) 

(Note. — His  name  and  his  face  were  once 
as  familiar  to  the  business  public  as  those 
of  his  successor  today.  William  McChesney 
Martin,  but  Marriner  S.  Eccles  has  been  out 
of  the  public  eye  since  he  retired  from  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  in  1951.  Now  77,  and 
still  hale  and  hearty  (see  Side  Lines,  p.  7) .  the 
blunt,  outspoken  Salt  Lake  City  Mormon  re- 
mains a  full-lime  working  businessman.  He 
is  chairman  of  the  big  .San  Francisco-based 
Utah  Construction  &  Mining  Co.,  a  firm  of 
which  his  father  was  co-founder.  He  Is  also 
chairman  of  First  Security  Corp.,  a  Salt  Lake 
City  bank  holding  company,  and  director  of 
several  Utah  firms. 

Eccles  first  came  to  Washington  early  in 
the  New  Deal  of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
to  serve  brlefiy  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  A  few  months  later,  in  1934.  the 
President  appointed  Eccles  to  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board.  In  1936  Roosevelt  moved  the 
then  47-year-old  Eccles  up  to  chairmanship 
of  the  revamped  Fed.  He  remained  In  that 
poet  until  1948  when  Harry  Trtiman  demoted 
him.  Stubbornly,  however.  Eccles  clung  to  his 
board  membership  for  three  more  years  be- 
fore returning  home.  He  has  maintained  a 
keen  interest  in  national,  financial  and  po- 
litical affairs;  in  1964  he  was  an  active  con- 
tributor and  campaigner  for  Lyndon  John- 
son.) 

You've  been  in  business  and  in  policy- 
making government  roles  under  all  sorts  of 
conations:  wars,  depressions,  times  of  pros- 
perity, inflation,  deflation.  How  do  you  read 
present  economic  conditions? 

Eccles:  I  believe  that  our  country  today 
is  confronted  by  the  most  serious  economic, 
social  and  political  problems,  both  domesti- 
cally and  abroad.  In  Its  history. 
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We've  got  rising  prices,  high  Interest  rates 
and  a  balance-of-payments  deficit.  But  these 
are  only  effects  They  are  not  causes.  You 
must  look  for  the  causes,  and — today  espe- 
cially— that  means  examining  economic  prob- 
lems In  a  broad  context. 

Just  list  some  of  our  national  problems — 
the  very  large  and  continuing  budget  deficit, 
the  Infiatlonary  pressures,  the  balance-of- 
payments  deficit,  the  lack  of  confidence 
abroad  In  our  dollar,  the  riots  in  our  cities, 
the  unrest  on  our  campuses,  the  split  among 
all  classes  of  our  populace  and  within  our 
political  parties.  I  believe  that  all  of  these 
can  be  traced  to  a  common  cause. 
Which  is? 

Eccles:  Which  Is  the  war  In  Vietnam.  I 
believe  very  strongly  that  by  ending  or 
greatly  reducing  the  Vietnam  war.  many  of 
these  national  problems  would  be  brought  a 
long  way  toward  solution.  By  greatly  reduc- 
ing. I  mean  discontinuing  the  bombing, 
bringing  about  a  cease-fire  and  submitting  to 
binding  negotiations. 

We  know  you  oppose  our  int'Olvement  in 
Vietnam  on  moral  and  political  grounds.  Evi- 
dently, though,  you  oppose  the  war  on  eco- 
nomic and  financial  grounds  as  well. 

Eccles;  Most  certainly.  Let  me  explain  the 
economic  predicament  that  the  Vietnam  war 
has  gotten  us  into.  Because  of  the  war  we 
now  have  a  defense  budget  of  around  S75  bil- 
lion. This  has  produced  a  huge  federal  budget 
deficit  that  will  run  at  an  estimated  $28  bil- 
lion for  this  year.  Now,  all  this  spending  has 
come  at  a  time  when  our  economy  was  al- 
ready fully  utilized.  There  nre  no  surpluses  of 
manpower  and  production,  as  was  the  con- 
dition at  the  start  of  World  War  II.  So  we 
are  getting  Infiatlon  In  our  prices  and  we 
are  getting  inflation  In  our  wages  and  pro- 
duction costs.  We  are  also  experiencing 
steady  Increases  In  our  Interest  rates  as  busi- 
ness seeks  capital  to  accommodate  the  high 
levels  of  both  government  and  consumer 
spending.  Now  this  has  had  an  International 
etfect.  .  .  . 

Before  you  go  on.  aren't  you  ignoring  the 
steps  the  Johnson  Administration  has  taken 
to  trim  this  deficit  and  control  inflation 
with  the  proposed  income-tax  surcharge  and 
budget  cuts  for  the  next  fiscal  year? 

Eccles;  The  tax  surcharge.  If  It  passes 
Congress,  may  bring  in  additional  revenues 
of  $10  billion  and  slow  down  consumer 
spending  a  bit.  The  budget  cuts  the  Presi- 
dent is  talking  about  may  reduce  federal 
expenditures  by  around  $3  billion  or  so. 
But  that  will  still  leave  a  very  larpe.  war- 
Inspired  budget  deficit  of  between  $12  bil- 
lion and  315  billion. 

You're  saying  that  compared  with  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  Vietnam  thing,  these  measures 
are  chicken  feed? 

Eccles:  That's  right.  I  don't  think  infla- 
tion can  be  adequately  reduced  with  a  deficit 
of  that  size  In  a  wartime  economy.  Nor,  to 
get  on  with  my  discussion  of  the  Interna- 
tional effects,  do  I  believe  the  Administra- 
tion's moves  are  adequate  to  bolster  the 
sagging  confidence  abroad  In  the  value  of 
our  dollar.  This  Is  another  major  crl.^ls 
brought  on  by  our  Involvement  In  Vietnam. 
That's  due  to  Vietnam,  too? 
Eccles;  Well,  to  begin  with,  we  have  run 
a  deficit  In  our  international  balance  of  pay- 
ments In  17  out  of  the  past  18  years.  This 
means  the  amount  of  dollars  we  have  spent 
and  Invested  In  other  countries  Is  In  excess 
of  what  other  countries  have  spent  or  In- 
vested here.  As  a  result  there  has  been  built 
up  $30  billion  of  obligations  we  owe  to  other 
countries  due  In  one  year  or  less. 

Recently  this  payments  deficit  has  been 
rising  in  rather  alarming  fashion.  In  the 
last  quarter  of  1967  this  deficiency  ran  to  $1.8 
bllUon;  for  the  entire  year  it  was  approxi- 
mately $4  bllUon.  This  deficiency  has  greatly 
shaken  the  confidence  of  the  world  In  our 
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dollars,  which,  aa  you  know,  many  nation* 
hold  as  the  reserve  for  their  own  currencies. 
Now,  our  huge  federal  deficit  and  resulting 
Inflation  at  home  have  further  aggravated 
this  lack  of  confldence  Our  friends  abroad 
are  rightfully  concerned  about  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  their  dollars. 

They  are  especially  concerned  about  the 
value  of  the  dollars  they  own  when  they  see 
that  our  inflation  is  caused  by  a  nonproduc- 
tive military  venture  In  Vietnam  which  shows 
no  indication  of  quick  termination.  The  in- 
evitable result  has  been  a  run  on  our  gold 
to  the  extent  that  our  national  gold  sup- 
ply has  been  reduced  by  nearly  $1  billion 
since  the  British  pound  was  devalued  late 
In  November. 

What  about  the  President's  recent  meas- 
ures to  reduce  the  balance-of-payments  de- 
ficiency? 

EccLEs:  You  are  referring  to  the  cutbacks 
In  foreign  lending  of  banks  by  »500  million, 
the  reduction  of  the  tourism  deflclt  by  $500 
million,  the  tl  billion  reduction  in  foreign 
Investment  by  U.S.  capital  and  the  $500  mil- 
lion reduction  in  government  spending 
abroad. 

This  Is  the  program  where  the  Oovern- 
ment  Is  expecting  the  private  sector  to  ab- 
sorb $2  million  of  the  cut  while  11  proposes 
to  absorb  only  $500  million.  How  could  they 
do  less! 

Dont  you  think,  though,  that  these  meas- 
ures tend  to  bolster  confidence  in  the  dollar? 
EccLKs:  Johnson  had  little  choice.  I'm  sure 
our  friends  abroad  put  the  "bee"  on  him. 
Certainly  these  measures  will  have  a  direct 
etfect  on  our  balance  of  paymenu.  But  these 
are  strictly  emergency  measures:  they  will 
only  temporarily  ease  the  situation.  They  do 
not  really  get  to  the  heart  of  the  matter— 
our  large  budget  deflclt  and  inflationary 
pressure  at  home  and  the  lack  of  confldence 
both  at  home  and  abroad  In  a  country  at 
war.  These.  I  believe,  will  continue  to  erode 
the  value  of  the  dollar  as  the  world's  reserve 
currency. 

Even  if  these  measures  are  made  m  con- 
cert with  a  tax  increase  and  cuts  in  non- 
defense  spending? 

Ecct.es:  Yes.  because  In  my  opinion  the 
tax  Increase  anc  the  budget  cuts  will  be  too 
small  to  make  a  truly  significant  reduction 
In  the  Inflallons^ry  pressures  and  psychology 
brought  about  In  a  country  at  war. 
How  about  sharp  cuts  in  the  budget? 
Eccixs:  That's  whistling  In  the  dark.  You 
simply  cannot  make  big  enough  cuts  in  non- 
defense  spending  to  counter  the  effects  of  the 
war.  In  the  flrst  place,  no  party  In  power 
would  think  of  making  nondefense  reduc- 
tions of  the  size  that  would  be  required — 
especially  In  an  election  year. 

Actually,  there  Is  a  growing  need  to  in- 
crease nondefense  spending  K)  lake  care  of 
problems  of  our  cities,  schools,  transporta- 
tion and  foreign  economic  aid — especially  In 
Latin  America,  to  prevent  the  spread  of  com- 
munism. We  are  way  behind  on  some  of 
these  needs  already,  and  the  war  Is  prevent- 
ing us  from  catching  up. 

Hotc  about  eliminating  some  of  the  strictly 
pork-barrel  appropriations  7cith  which  con- 
gressmen and  senators  favor  one  another? 

EccLEs:  They  are  chicken  feed;  they  don't 
amount  to  very  much.  Besides,  some  of  those 
expenditures  for  rivers  and  harbors  are  Jus- 
tified by  real  need.  And  you  can't  accom- 
plish much  by  chopping  away  at  things  like 
Medicare  and  the  poverty  program.  They  may 
be  badly  administered,  but  even  now  the 
amount  of  money  being  spent  on  them  is  a 
pittance  compared  with  what  we  are  spending 
In  Vietnam. 

How  about  putting  on  traditional  wartime 
measures  like  loage  and  price  controls  to 
combat  infiation?  Or  perhaps  reviving  the 
excess-profits  tax? 

EccLcs:  Well,  you  could  do  these  things, 
but  they  would  be  Impossible  to  administer 
under  present  conditions  and  politically  Im- 
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poaatble  to  legislate.  And  they  would  not  be 
a  solution  to  the  problems  I  have  enumerated 
before. 

Can't  the  Federal  Reserve  do  something 
about  infiation  by  tightening  the  money 
supply? 

EccLxs:  There  really  Isn't  very  much  the 
Fed  can  do  in  the  present  instance.  It  Is  ob- 
ligated, as  an«arm  of  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment,  to  keep  enough  reserves  in  the  banking 
system  so  the  Treasury  can  finance  the  war 
as  well  as  refund  the  tens  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars of  lu  obllgaUons  falling  due  each  year. 
This,  of  course,  only  tends  to  fuel  the  in- 
flationary fires.  Now,  if  the  budget  were  bal- 
anced and  the  debt  were  not  so  high,  per- 
haps the  Fed  would  be  free  to  tighten  credit 
under  infiatlonary  conditions.  But  that  Is 
not  the  case  right  now. 

This  did  not  prevent  the  Fed  from  clamp- 
ing doton  hard  on  the  money  supply  in  1966. 
when  our  Vietnam  involvement  and  military 
budget  were  already  quite  large. 

EccLxs:  But  that  was  two  years  ago.  The 
budget  deflclt.  even  then,  hadn't  reached 
nearly  the  size  It  has  now.  Nor  was  Inflation 
so  evident  then.  You  didn't  have  one  huge 
wage  increase  after  another  producing  a 
coat-push  type  of  inflation.  You  didn't  have 
rising  prices  throughout  the  economy.  Nor 
was  our  balance-of-payments  deficiency  as 
acute  as  it  Is  now.  It's  a  new  ball  game  for 
the  Fed  today. 

You  are  saying,  then,  that  the  Fed  is  pow- 
erless under  present  conditions  to  combat 
infiation.  Could  the  Fed  have  done  anything, 
say,  three  or  five  years  ago  to  prevent  the 
current  outbreak  of  infiation? 

EccLEs:  No.  no.  no.  The  Fed  couldn't  have 
done  a  solitary  thing  that  would  have  affected 
the  situation  today.  The  Fed  has  been  doing 
a  good  Job.  Now  this  war  has  upset  the  whole 
show. 

You  don't  paint  a  very  hopeful  picture. 

EccLEs:  Not  If  we  stay  In  Vietnam.  As  I 
mentioned  earlier,  the  problems  are  not  Just 
economic.  As  long  as  the  federal  budget  defi- 
cit Is  so  high  there  Is  little  our  Oovernmenl 
can  do  to  combat  the  cause*  of  violence,  riots 
and  crime  in  our  country,  especially  In  the 
cities.  It  can  make  little  progres*  toward 
solving  problems  of  education,  housing, 
transportation,  air  and  water  pollution  and 
the  like. 

Already  we  have  had  to  cut  back  on  our 
forelgn-ald  program.  In  no  small  measure 
because  of  our  war  expenditures.  I  believe 
that  foreign  economic  aid  should  be  increased 
in  backward  countries,  not  decreased.  The 
best  way  to  fight  the  spread  of  communism 
Is  through  foreign  aid.  not  through  aggres- 
sion. 

In  addition,  we  have  this  great  split  among 
ova  populace  over  the  war.  disenchantment 
among  our  youth,  serious  divisions  within 
our  political  parties  and  a  growing  lack  of 
confidence  in  our  Government  both  at  home 
and  especially  abroad— as  witness  the  run  on 
the  dollar. 

As  I  said  earlier,  all  of  this  broad  spectrum 
of  problems  can  only  ultimately  be  solved  by 
our  getting  out  of  Vietnam.  Consider  what 
that  would  mean.  Vietnam  Is  the  cause  for 
the  deficit  in  our  federal  budget,  the  need  for 
a  tax  increase,  the  heavy  spending  that  Is 
causing  inflation.  These  problems,  in  turn, 
are  behind  the  deficiency  In  otir  balance  of 
payments,  the  lack  of  confidence  In  the  dol- 
lar, the  run  on  our  gold  supply.  The  war  Is 
the  main  cause  of  unrest  In  our  colleges,  the 
Inability  to  cope  adequately  with  the  causes 
of  violence  In  the  cities  and  the  splits  In  our 
populace  and  our  political  parties. 

You  certainly  blame  a  great  deal  on  this 
one  factor.  Is  the  u-ar  there  all  bad? 

EccLEs.  In  my  opinion  there  Is  every  reason 
to  get  out  of  Vietnam  and  no  good  reason 
to  stay  there.  But  one  of  the  most  compelling 
reasons  to  get  out  Is  so  that  this  country  can 
maintain  Its  world  leadership.  Losing  that 
position  would  tend  to  bring  about  a  very 
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dUruptlve  economic  condition  In  our  own 
counuy  and  throughout  the  western  world. 

The  world  needs  a  smoothly  operating 
moneury  system  to  support  a  rapidly  grow- 
ing world  trade  which  would  result  in  a 
world  at  peace.  The  basis  for  such  a  system 
must  be  gold  and  the  dollar,  plus  adjustable 
drawing  rlghte  from  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund. 

Now.  the  supply  of  gold  Is  limited,  so  a 
strong  dollar  is  of  paramount  Importance. 
Even  If  the  dollar  should  be  devalued,  In 
which  case  all  other  countries  would  quickly 
follow  suit,  the  world  could  not  live  without 
the  dollar  to  carry  on  an  expanding  world 
trade.  The  dollar  Is  needed  as  the  connecting 
link  between  all  other  currencies,  so  the 
threat  to  our  world  leadership  caused  by  our 
Involvement  In   Vietnam   is  critical. 

Do  you  think  the  President  will  pull  out 
or  pull  back  in  Vietnam? 

EccLES.  Not  In  the  near  future.  Mr.  Johnson. 
Mr.  Rusk  and  their  Administration  have  got- 
ten themselves  so  committed  and  deeply  In- 
volved In  Vietnam  that  they  must  save  face. 
Therefore  It  would  take  a  change  in  ad- 
ministration to  get  us  out. 

So  you  believe  that  a  change  in  adminis- 
tration  is  the  only  realistic  solution  to  our 
present  economic  problems? 

EccLES.  Let  me  put  It  this  way:  As  long  as 
we  are  in  Vietnam  and  are  spending  so  heavi- 
ly to  remain  there.  I  do  not  believe  we  can 
cope  successfully  with  our  economic  situa- 
tion. Now.  getting  out  of  Vietnam  will  not 
suddenly  clear  away  all  our  national  prob- 
lems. There  will  still  be  plenty  of  them  left. 
But  we  would  not  be  in  the  same  dilemma 
we  are  in  now. 

We  would  not  be  wasting  our  economic  re- 
sources In  a  nonproductive  enterprise  that 
we  cannot  win.  And  make  no  mistake  about 
It.  even  If  we  are  victorious  militarily,  we  will 
still  lose.  Russia  and  China  are  only  too 
happy  to  have  us  wasting  our  money  and 
manpower  over  there  and  damaging  our  rela- 
tions with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

A  quick  end  to  the  Vietnam  war  would  play 
hob  with  the  defense  industry  and  its  sup- 
porting industries.  Do  you  feel  that  some  of 
the  support  for  this  war  is  from  vested  in- 
terests? 

ECCLES :  I  think  one  of  the  real  great  dan- 
gers In  our  country  today  is  the  Influence  of 
the  defense  establishment.  Let's  face  It.  The 
defense  Industries  like  the  business.  As  In- 
dividuals I'm  sure  these  men  want  peace. 
But  In  running  their  companies  they  want 
peace  with  a  $75-bllllon  defense  budget,  too. 
These  companies  have  a  powerful  voice  In 
the  Government  and  with  the  Congress.  Now 
if  these  companies  are  to  get  the  full  benefit 
of  their  superior  technology,  for  our  own 
people  as  well  as  others,  we  must  have  peace 
in  the  world.  We  have  the  strength,  we  have 
the  power  and  we  have  the  capacity — if  di- 
rected in  our  own  enlightened  self-interest — 
to  win  acceptance  as  a  world  leader  for  good. 

;/  we  were  to  pull  out  of  Vietnam,  what 
would  happen?  Wouldn't  there  be  a  swift 
diversion  of  military  funds  into  domestic 
programs — tcith  little  actual  reduction  in 
infiation  and  the  budget  deficit? 

EccLEs:  It  would  take  time  to  divert  the 
larger  military  expenditures  Into  domesti: 
programs,  and  I  would  expect  a  leveling  out 
more  than  an  infiation.  Johnson  couldn't  get 
Congress  to  appropriate  funds  that  quickly 
or  easily,  nor  would  he  probably  wish  to.  But 
with  the  war  It  Is  different.  Congress  has  no 
choice  but  to  agree  to  the  President's  re- 
quests for  money.  Our  boys  are  already  over 
there,  the  defense  contracts  have  been  signed, 
the  national  commitment  must  be  supported. 

In  other  words,  you  think  that  some  of  the 
Vietnam  nomey  would  go  into  nondefense 
spending,  but  not  all  of  it.  But  you  don't 
favor  giving  all  of  the  saving  back  to  the 
public  as  a  tax  cut. 

EccLEs:  I'm  a  very  substantial  capitalist. 
If  there  weren't  more  and  more  federal 
money  going  to  fill  domestic  needs.  I  would 
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lose  confidence  in  my  investments.  I  am  very 
much  opposed  to  inflation  as  well  as  defla- 
tion. I  favor  government  fiscal  and  monetary 
policy  as  the  way  to  maintain  production 
and  employment  at  satisfactory  levels  on  the 
basis  of  a  stable  currency. 

And  if  the  uvr  goes  on  .  .  .? 

EccLEs:  It  would  depend  on  whether  it 
was  a  continued  escalation  or  merely  a  hold- 
ing position.  In  the  case  of  escalation,  our 
economic  problems  would  go  from  bad  to 
worse.  Increased  controls,  war  taxation  and 
a  much  larger  military  establishment  would 
be  necessary.  But  if  we  discontinued  our 
bombing  and  our  search-and-destroy  ground 
action  and  adopted  a  holding  position,  nego- 
tiations bringing  about  a  peaceful  settlement 
would  in  my  opinion  ultimately  develop.  In 
that  case  a  "tax  Increase  would  not  be  neces- 
sary, and  sufficient  budget  cuts  could  be 
made  to  curb  inflationary  development*. 


Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  Samuel* 
Warns  of  Increasing  Threat  of  Inflation 


HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  13,  1968 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker.  Under 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Howard  J.  Sam- 
uels, speaking  In  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  warned 
of  the  increasing  threat  of  inflation. 

Secretary  Samuels  noted  that  growing 
prosperity  also  brought  with  It  the  grow- 
ing need  for  self-discipline  in  our  society. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  recommend  strongly  to 
the  House  that  it  heed  Mr.  Samuels' 
timely  and  forthright  arguments,  and  I 
insert  the  following  excerpts  of  his  re- 
marks at  the  13th  Annual  Convocation 
of  the  Labor-Management  College  of  the 
Diocese  of  Buffalo,  N.Y..  at  this  point  in 
the  Record: 

Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  Howard  J. 
Samuel*  warned  today  that  America  could 
be  headed  for  a  dangerous  inflation,  possibly 
as  high  a*  5  percent. 

"This  Inflation."  Samuels  continued, 
"would  seriously  hinder  the  orderly  growth 
of  the  economy  and  be  disastrous  for  the 
growing  number  of  working  and  retired 
Americans  who  are  living  on  fixed  Incomes." 
This  inflation  is  a  major  reason  why  a  tax 
increase  Is  needed  now. 

Samuels  was  speaking  before  the  Thir- 
teenth Annual  Convocation  of  the  Labor- 
Management  College  of  the  Diocese  of  Buf- 
falo, New  York,  at  the  Hotel  Statler  Hilton, 
at  7  p.m.  He  was  there  to  receive  "The  BUh- 
op's  Plaque"  for  his  effort  in  promoting 
peaceful  relations  between  labor  and  man- 
agement. 

Samuels  also  warned  that  the  U.S.  must 
not  become  a  "grabbag  of  pressure  groups, 
each  greedily  clutching  and  holding  to  its 
own  narrow  Interest.  The  national  interest 
should  not  be  pushed  aside  and  replaced  by 
selfish  interests."  he  said. 

Samuels  said  that  this  selfishness  Is  dem- 
onstrated In  many  levels  of  our  society. 

"A  selfish  society  can  never  become  a 
Great  Society."  Samuels  said.  "America's 
wealth  and  abundance  has  created  great  op- 
portunities, but  it  has  also  created  great 
problems — not  the  least  of  which  Is  over- 
indulgence. Too  often  our  possessions  begin 
to  possess  us:  our  increased  desires  become 
compulsive  needs  and  demands." 

Samuels  noted  that  the  selfish  society  Is 
not  what  America  was  meant  to  be.  "Au- 
thoritarian governments,"  he  said,  "are  held 
together  by  compulsion  and  fear.  A  democ- 
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racy  is  held  together  by  a  set  of  commonly 
accepted  values.  That  is  the  glue  of  any 
democracy.  If  the  passion  of  the  moment,  or 
narrow  self  Interest  is  allowed  to  overcome 
the  national  or  public  Interest— we  risk  dU- 
solvlng  the  glue  that  holds  our  Nation  to- 
gether." Samuels  warned  that  "infiation  is 
perhaps  our  most  serious  economic  problem. 
An  inflation  which  approaches  5  percent 
could  be  disastrous." 

Samuels  urged  the  audience  to  support 
President  Johnson's  call  for  a  tax  increase 
as  an  Immediate  way  to  control  inflation. 

Samuels  pointed  to  some  "disturbing"  eco- 
nomic Indicators: 

Wage  increases  averaged  5.2  percent  in 
1967  compared  to  4.1  percent  in  1966,  and 
could  be  over  6  percent  in  1968.  Yet.  at  the 
same  time,  we  have  had  but  a  small  Increase 
in  productivity. 

Consumer  prices  accelerated  In  the  last 
nine  months  of  1967. 

Prices  of  many  critical  raw  materials  have 
gone  up  considerably. 

"Americans  must  look  beyond  their  noses, 
and  look  at  the  broader  public  Interest.  The 
issue  Is  frightenlngly  simple:  Americans  and 
their  institutions  must  either  voluntarily 
control  their  selfish  Impulses  and  demands 
or  risk  those  controls  common  to  authoritari- 
an government,"  Samuels  said. 


Public  Opinion  Poll 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  CORBETT 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  13,  1968 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
completed  another  poll  of  public  opinion 
in  the  18th  Congressional  District  of 
Pennsylvania,  which  embraces  most  of 
Allegheny  County  north  of  the  city  of 
Pittsburgh.  Though  basically  residential 
and  industrial,  the  district  does  have 
some  agriculture  and  such  a  widespread 
variety  of  ethnic,  social,  and  economic 
groups  that  it  Is  almost  a  microcosm  of 
the  entire  United  States. 

We  have  noted  in  the  past  that — ex- 
cept for  issues  of  local  impact — the  re- 
sults of  our  polls  fairly  closely  parallel 
those  of  national  surveys  in  reflecting 
voter  attitudes.  Every  voter  in  the  dis- 
trict was  afforded  an  opportunity  to 
participate  In  the  poll.  Over  21,000  re- 
sponded, so  that  the  results  were  sufiQ- 
ciently  large  enough  to  represent  a  valid 
referendum  of  each  issue. 

The  questions  and  their  tabulated  re- 
sults, along  with  some  commentary  of 
my  own,  are  included  below.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  many  will  find  them  both  in- 
teresting and  enlightening : 

Tabulated  Resttlts  for  Poll  Condttcted 

Febetjary  1968 

(Results  In  percent  1 

1.  Do  you  believe  that  we  should  halt  our 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam? 

Yes ^^ 

No - --  ''^ 

This  result  came  as  no  surprise.  Regardless 
of  whether  people  are  "hawks"  or  "doves," 
an  Increasing  number  seems  to  agree  that  we 
should  not  make  it  easier  for  the  enemy  to 
supply  those  who  are  killing  or  wounding  our 
soldiers  in  South  Vietnam. 

2.  Do  you  think  that  we  should  enact  a 
surtax  on  personal  and  corporate  incomes? 

Yes 27 

No    ^3 

Most  people  believe  that  we  should  cut 
expenditures,  not  raise  taxes.  They  disagree 
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with  the  notion  that  we  can  have  guns  and 
butter.  Likewise,  the  majority  holds  that  the 
growing  cost  of  government  at  all  levels  is 
draining  off  too  much  of  our  Income,  be  It 
personal  or  corporate. 

3  Do  vou  feel  that  Inflation  Is  hurting  you? 

Yes...: 83 

No ." 

There  are  those  who  think  that  some  in- 
flation helps  them,  but  the  vast  majority 
agrees  that  Inflation  Is  the  crudest  Ux  of  all. 
Regardless  of  our  beliefs,  if  current  fiscal 
policies  are  not  changed  promptly  and  de- 
cisively we  can  expect  more  inflation  this 
year,  perhaps  as  much  as  5  percent. 

4.  Do  you  favor  any  of  the  proposed  re- 
strictions or  taxes  on  tourist  travel  outside  of 
the  western  hemisphere? 

Yes -  — - —  60 

No -  *0 

Most  Americans  resent  restrictions  on  their 
proper  personal  rights  and  pleasures.  How- 
ever, many  are  seriously  alarmed  about  the 
outflow  of  our  gold  and  dollars,  and  want 
every  possible  remedy  applied.  If  such  re- 
strictions are  voted,  it  is  safe  to  predict  that 
exceptions  will  be  made  for  business  trips, 
visits  to  close  relatives,  and  travel  to  study 
in  educational  institutions. 

5.  Do  you  think  that  the  American  dollar 
will  have  to  be  devalued  in  the  foreseeable 
future? 

Yes 37 

No   - 67 

The  devaluation  of  the  British  Pound  and 
our  continued  gold  hemorrhage  last  year 
struck  deeply  into  international  confidence 
that  the  dollar  is  as  good  as  gold.  Unless  we 
restore  this  confidence  by  some  belt  tighten- 
ing in  the  federal  government  and  slow 
down  our  ever  mounting  deficits,  the  dollar 
will  be  In  deep  trouble. 

6.  Should  the  Coneress  make  a  determined 
effort  to  cut  the  President's  proposed  budget 
by  approximately  $10  billion? 

You  can  be  sure  that  a  sizeable  bloc  In  the 
House  will  make  a  determined  effort  to  cut 
almost  every  appropriation  bill  that  comes 
to  the  Floor.  There  will  be  budget  cuts,  but 
they  may  not  reach  $10  billion.  Last  year 
the  cuts  totaled  $5.1  billion  below  Admin- 
istration requests. 

7.  Do  you  believe  that  the  U.S.  has  over- 
extended Itself  for  foreign  commitments? 

Yes :-::::::::::::  ?S 


No    

The  U.S.  is  committed  to  help  defend  40 
countries  if  they  are  attacked.  Few  believe 
we  have  the  men  or  the  money  to  success- 
fully carry  on  if  we  become  militarily  in- 
volved on  several  different  fronts. 

8.  Should  we  impose  quotas  on  the 
amount  of  foreign  steel  that  may  be  Im- 
ported? 
Yes  _.- -- 


72 


No 


28 


The  affirmative  vote  may  well  reflect  local 
alarm  about  Imports  of  steel  that  have 
caused  unemployment  and  loss  of  orders  for 
our  basic  Industry. 

9.  Do    you    agree    that    a    national    crime 

law  is  necessary  to  help  our  cities  combat 

crime  in  the  streets? 

70 

' 30 


Yes 
No 


Crime  In  our  streets  has  become  a  national 
disgrace  While  many  agree  that  crime  is 
primarily  a  state  and  local  mntter.  a  major- 
ity feels  that  the  national  government 
should  put  up  money  for  training  police  and 
conducting  meaningful  research  in  tech- 
niques of  criminal  prevention  and  detection. 

10.  President  Johnson  wants  money  to 
start  building  300.000  dwelling  units  for  mid- 
dle and  low  Income  families.  Would  you  so 
vote? 

Yes  -— - -  32 

NO - - -     ---  M 

It  seems  here  that  we  have  a  reflection  of 
the  public's  opposition  to  sUrtlng  any  new 
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(or  enlarging  any  current)  spending  pro- 
grama.  Many,  however,  feel  tbat  hoiulng  pro- 
grama  are  part  of  the  answer  to  preventing 
rloU. 

11.  Would  you  vote  for  Increased  funds  to 
flgjit  the  "War  on  Poverty"? 

Yes - 37 

No    —  73 

There  is  widespread  belief  that  the 
agencies  engaged  in  the  War  on  Poverty  have 
wasted  large  sums  of  money  and  that  too 
much  of  the  funds  have  gone  for  adminis- 
trative costs  Instead  of  helping  the  poor. 

12.  Do  you  think  that  we  should  impose 
compulsory  wage  and  price  controls? 

Yes  — - -— 42 

No    - —  -  58 

Moat  everybody  dlallkea  wage  and  price 
controls,  but  fear  of  Inflation  makes  many 
willing  to  put  up  with  them,  particularly 
while  we  are  In  a  costly  war  and  a  short- 
age of  capable  employables  la  growing. 

13.  Do  you  favor  rigid  Federal  supervision 
of  the  Interstate  sale  of  firearms? 

Yes - 65 

No    35 

While  no  one  wants  to  deprive  sportsmen 
and  others  with  legitimate  needs  for  fire- 
arms from  having  them,  a  sizeable  majority 
would  like  to  make  It  harder  for  criminals  to 
secure  deadly  weapons.  It  Is  Impossible  to 
predict  wh^t  .the  outcome  of  this  Issue  will 
be  In  the  Congress. 

14.  Currently  do  you  rate  President  John- 
son's handling  of  his  office  as — 

Good    13 

Pair    43 

Bad    44 

In  June  1967  the  results  were: 

Good    - -   11 

Pair 53 

Bad    36 

In  February  1967  the  result*  were: 

Good    10 

Pair    53 

Bad    - 37 

Here  I  should  not  comment,  but  simply  re- 
port the  other  findings  for  comparison. 


Milwaukee  Conunon  Cooncil  Urges  Fed- 
eral Action  Against  the  Alewife 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF    W1SCON3IW 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  13.  1968 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 20  the  Milwaukee  Common  Council 
passed  a  resolution  memorializing  Con- 
gress for  Federal  legislation  and  appro- 
priations to  combat  the  alewife  problem. 

This  action  by  the  council  reflects  the 
serious  concern  jf  the  people  of  Milwau- 
kee about  the  likely  inundation  of  local 
beaches  and  harbors  with  tons  of  dead 
fish  bodies  this  summer,  as  was  the  case 
last  simimer. 

Although  a  special  Federal  task  force 
on  the  alewife  problem  was  formed  in 
the  wake  of  last  summer's  mess  and  re- 
ported that  the  Federal  Government 
bears  sm  important  responsibility  in  rem- 
edying the  situation,  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  thus  far  has  failed  to  act 
effectively. 

For  example,  the  fiscal  1969  budget 
contains  only  a  modest  increase  in  funds 
for  alewife  control  in  the  Oreat  Lakes. 
It  is  only  a  token  compared  to  the  sus- 
tained and  massive  effort  which  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Udall  has  admitted 
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will  be  necessary  to  eradicate  the  ale- 
wife nuisance. 

Unless  something  is  done — and  soon — 
next  summer  may  well  bring  another 
alewife  inundation,  with  its  estimated 
cost  of  $100  million  to  the  localities,  pri- 
vate businesses,  and  individuals. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  once 
again  to  urge  that  hearings  be  scheduled 
at  the  earliest  possible  date  on  my  bill, 
H.R.  4793.  which  would  provide  $5  mil- 
lion in  matching  Federal  funds  to  the 
States  in  alewife  control  and  cleanup 
programs. 

H.R.  4793  now  has  received  the  en- 
dorsement of  many  groups  deeply  Inter- 
ested in  the  alewife  problem.  Among 
them  is  the  Michigan  Department  of 
Conservation. 

In  its  proposed  program  for  "Alewife 
Cleanup.  19€8."  submitted  to  the  Gov- 
ernor, the  department  said: 

We  therefore  believe  that  the  problem  be- 
comes one  of  nationwide  concern  and  rec- 
ommend that  bill  H  R.  4793  now  before  the 
United  States  Congress  be  enacted  which 
would  allow  for  the  funding  for  this  pro- 
gram. Funds  could  be  allotted  to  the  various 
states  based  on  beach  area  and  magnitude 
of  the  problem.  In  each  case  the  state  should 
be  the  organizing  agency.  In  Michigan,  the 
Conservation  Department.  It  could  draw  the 
resource  people  Into  an  action  group  to  put 
such  a  program  into  effect. 

This  endorsement  by  the  Michigan  De- 
partment of  Conservation  for  H.R.  4793 
and  similar  bills  is  most  welcome  and, 
hopefully,  will  assist  in  convincing  the 
House  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Subcom- 
mittee that  hearings  should  be  held  soon 
on  the  proposal. 

The  time  is  growing  short.  Action  must 
be  taken  now  if  we  are  to  avoid  repeating 
the  mess  and  losses  which  plagued  the 
Great  Lakes  in  the  summer  of  1967. 

The  resolution  follows : 

CxmriED  Copt  or  Rzsolution 
Resolution  memorializing  the  Congress  for 

federal    legislation   and   appropriations    to 

solve  alewife  nuisance  problem 

Whereas.  There  has  occurred  In  the  Oreat 
Lakes  a  proliferation  of  a  nuisance  species  of 
fish  called  the  "alewife":  which  has  con- 
centrated In  Lake  Michigan  In  numbers  al- 
most beyond  calculation,  the  species  dying  In 
almost  Incredible  numbers  during  the  spring 
and  early  summer  spawning  runs,  creating 
for  Lake  Michigan  cities,  beaches  and  resort 
areas  an  unprecedented  problem  of  odor  and 
unslghtUness.  with  vast  numbers  of  dead 
fish  Uttering  trlb\itary  streams  and  the  open 
waters  of  Lake  Michigan,  to  the  detriment 
of  recreation,  and  polluting  these  waters:  and 

Whereas,  This  Hsh  species  has  migrated 
Into  the  Oreat  Lakes  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
and  has  adapted  to  fresh  water:  and  the 
problem  thrust  upon  Oreat  Lakes  cities  Is 
thus  totally  beyond  their  control,  and  the 
Infestation  of  the  entire  Oreat  Lakes  Is  Inter- 
state in  character  and  In  geography:   and 

Whereas.  The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries  es- 
timates that  there  may  be  as  many  as  one 
billion  of  this  species  In  Lake  Michigan  alone, 
posing  a  serious  and  unman.igeable  threat, 
beyond  the  capacity  of  any  single  community 
to  cope  with:  and 

Whereas.  The  federal  goveriunent  has  sci- 
entific and  financial  resources  to  cope  with 
such  a  problem,  far  more  elTectlveljr  than  the 
limited  reaources  of  any  single  Great  Lakes 
community  or  area:  and 

Whereas.  In  the  case  of  the  lamprey  eel  In- 
festation of  the  Oreat  Lakes  it  was  necessary 
to  apply  financial  and  scientific  resources  on 
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a  large  scale,  through  a  federal  program,  with 
an  ultimate  succe.-sful  conclusion,  for  which 
the  Great  Lakes  region  is  Indebted  to  our 
federal  government:  and 

Whereas.  The  continuation  and  threatened 
enlargement  of  the  alewife  nuisance  con- 
stitutes a  grave  emergency  to  the  health,  the 
well-being  and  the  economy  of  the  Groat 
Lakes  region,  and  of  Lake  Michigan  in  par- 
ticular: now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  By  the  Common  Council  of  the 
City  of  Milwaukee,  thai  said  Common  Coun- 
cil does  respectfully  memorialize  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  and  the  President 
to  enact  appropriate  legislation;  appropriate 
adequate  funds;  undertake  additional  re- 
search on  a  crash  basis;  encourage  and  un- 
derwrite commercial  harvesting;  and  do  all 
other  things  necessary  and  possible  to  relieve 
the  cities,  the  beaches,  the  resorts  and  the 
boating  interests  of  Lake  Michigan  of  this 
grave  threat  to  the  public  health,  regional 
welfare  and  regional  economy;  and  be  it 

Further  Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  me- 
morial be  transmitted  by  the  City  Clerk  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  the  U  S.  Bureau 
of  Fisheries,  to  Senators  and  Representatives 
from  the  States  of  Wisconsin.  Michigan.  Illi- 
nois and  Indiana,  with  a  request  for  their 
Interest  and  support  In  achieving  a  solution: 
and  be  It 

Further  Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  reso- 
lution be  similarly  forwarded  to  his  Elxcel- 
lency  the  Governor  of  Wisconsin  and  to  the 
Governors  of  Michigan,  Illinois  and  Indiana 
for  their  information;  and  that  copies  be  for- 
warded to  the  Wisconsin  Department  of  Re- 
source Development,  and  to  the  Wisconsin 
Director  of  Conservation,  with  the  urgent 
request  of  this  Common  Council  for  fullest 
possible  support  from  our  state  government, 
to  bring  about  a  regional  solution  of  this 
Intensifying  problem;  and  be  It 

Further  Resolved.  That  the  City  Depart- 
ment of  Fiscal  Liaison  be  assigned  to  press 
for  enactment  of  such  a  program  before  the 
Congress  and  before  appropriate  federal 
agencies,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Board  of 
Harbor  Commissioners,  the  Department  of 
Public  Works,  the  Health  Department,  the 
Sewerage  Commission  and  County  of  Mil- 
waukee agencies,  having  Jurisdiction. 
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iGpling  Disproved  by  East-West  Center  in 
Hawaii 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  13,  1968 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  It 
has  been  7  years  since  the  founding  of 
the  Center  for  Cultural  and  Technical 
Interchange  Between  East  and  West  on 
£he  campus  of  the  University  of  Hawaii. 
The  East- West  Center's  record  of 
achievement,  and  the  respect  it  has  won 
for  the  success  of  its  International  edu- 
cational experiment  linking  America  and 
the  Asia-Pacific  peoples,  have  grown 
with  each  passing  year. 

More  than  11.000  men  and  women  have 
participated  directly  In  the  Center's 
study  program  or  other  activities,  and 
more  than  half  of  them  have  come  from 
Asia  and  the  Pacific  Islands.  At  present, 
there  are  608  students  from  29  countries 
working  on  programs  at  the  University 
of  Hawaii  under  scholarship  grants 
awarded  by  the  East- West  Center. 

East-West  Center  goals  were  well 
summed  up  recently  by  Chancellor  How- 


ard P.  Jones,  who  stated  that  the  center 
is  "a  unique  experiment  in  a  two-way 
teaching,  learning,  and  Uving  relation- 
ship aimed  at  losterlng  world  peace 
through  mutual  understanding."  My  col- 
leagues would  need  only  to  meet  and  talk 
with  students  from  nations  such  as  In- 
donesia, Nepal,  and  Japan,  as  I  have,  to 
see  how  ellectivdy  these  goals  are  being 
attained. 

The  placement  of  Hawaii— a  geograph- 
ical link  between  East  and  West  in  the 
world's  largest  ocean — emphasizes  our 
State's  meaningful  role  in  performing 
academic,  economic,  and  social  service 
functions  in  the  Pacific  basin.  This  Is  no- 
where more  in  evidence  than  through  the 
developing  programs  at  the  East-West 

Center.  .,.._. 

Recognition  of  the  East-West  Centers 
progress  by  the  Honolulu  Advertiser  in  its 
b occial  'Hawaii  Growth  "68"  edition  Is  a 
tribute  to  the  vision  of  the  U.S.  Congress, 
our  State  government  and  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Hawaii.  It  is  also  a  tribute  to 
the  students  and  teachers  of  the  East- 
West  Center  whose  dedicated  efforts  have 
turned  that  vision  into  a  practical  reality. 
I  commend  the  article,  "Education  Is 
Linking  Peoples '  from  the  February  20, 
1968,  issue  of  the  Honolulu  Advertiser, 
for  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in 
Congress: 

Education  Is  Linking  Peoples 
Kipling  was  wrong  when  he  wrote  a  cen- 
tury ago  that  "East  Is  East  and  West  is  West, 
and  never  the  twain  shall  meet."  It  is  hap- 
pening right  here  in  Hawaii,  where  the  East- 
West  Center  Is  forgmg  a  successful  interna- 
tional education  experiment  Unking  America 
and  the  Asla-Paclflc  peoples. 

In  the  seven  years  since  the  founding  of 
the  E:^t-West  Center  on  the  University  o: 
Hawaii  campus  more  than  11,000  mc)^  and 
women  have  participated  directly  m  study 
programs  or  other  activities  aimed  at  achiev- 
ing mutual  understanding  through  cultural 
and  technical  Interchange. 

More  than  half  of  ihtse  'alumni"  have 
come  from  Asia  and  the  Pacific  Islands. 

They  have  ranged  from  top  professors  in 
Korean  and  Indian  universities  to  FIJI  agri- 
cultural extension  workers  and  Japanese 
businessmen  Introducing  supermarket  tech- 
niques into  their  country. 

KNOW-HOW    TRADED 

Japanese  scientists  in  such  fields  as  elec- 
tronic microscopes  have  traded  know-how 
with  American  counterparts. 

Experts  from  all  around  the  Pacific  Basin 
have  pooled  their  Bkills  and  knowledge  on 
such  down-to-earth  problems  as  controlling 
weeds  In  rice  fields  and  curbing  crop-destroy- 
ing rats.  . 

The  majorltv  of  the  Americans  have  been 
university  graduate  students,  taking  required 
courses  In  Asian  languages  and  studying  for 
advanced  degrees  to  prepare  them  for  careers 
in  teaching,  business,  the  diplomatic  service, 
and  other  professions. 

NO     HIPPIES 

You  will  find  a  sprinkling  of  long-haired 
males  and  mlnt-sklrted  girls  among  the 
younger  Americans  and  Asians  working, 
studying  and  playing  together  at  the  East- 
West  Center — but  no  hippies  or  beatniks. 

Those  who  have  survived  the  competition 
in  tlie  various  countries  for  the  East-West 
Center  scholarships  are— with  occasional  Iso- 
lated exceptions— dedicated  young  men  and 
women  who  give  promise  of  becoming  leaders 
In  their  fields  of  the  future. 

Chancellor  Howard  P.  Jones,  who  became 
directing  head  of  the  East-West  Center  In 
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1965  after  serving  for  seven  years  as  U.S. 
AmbasBad6r  to  Indonesia,  says  the  Center  Is 
•a  unique  experiment  in  a  two-way  teaching, 
learning  and  living  relaUonshlp  aimed  at  fos- 
tering world  peace  through  mutual  under- 
standing." 


PRACTICAL     ASPECTS 

In  a  recent  speech  to  a  Honolulu  business 
group  he  said  that  cultural  interchange  has 
definite  practical  aspects  In  promoting  peace 
and  stability. 

•I  would  say  the  chances  are  high  that 
some  of  you  men  sitting  here  today  will  In 
10  years  be  talking  business  with  some  of  the 
men  and  women  now  working  and  studying 
at  the  East-West  Center.  By  that  time  some 
of  them  will  be  holding  key  posts  In  various 
ministries  of  the  developing  nations  of  Asia 
and  the  Pacific,"  Jones  said. 

"Some  of  the  American  graduate  students 
now  studying  Chinese  or  Japanese  language, 
along  with  other  subjects  bearing  on  Asia, 
will  be  working  for  you,  or  advising  you  on 
how  to  operate  more  effectively  In  the  area. 

"In  the  science  of  human  relations  lies  a 
new  dimension  essential  to  success  in  Inter- 
national affairs — your  affairs,  government  af- 
fairs. Issues  of  peace  and  war,"  he  said. 

FEDERAL    FUNDS 

The  Center  was  established  by  an  act  of 
Congress  in  1960  and  Is  supported  by  Fed- 
eral  funds,  administered  under  an  agree- 
ment with  the  University  of  Hawaii. 

Hawaii  was  pclected  as  the  site  for  the 
East-West  Center,  with  vigorous  sponsor- 
ship by  the  University  of  Hawaii  ind  the 
State  government. 

Its  geographical  location  and  harmonious 
racial  mixture  provide  an  ideal  spot  for  a 
venture  in  Pacific  Basin  cooperation  and 
cultural  Interchange. 

An  East-West  Center  student  from  Oki- 
nawa expressed  the  feeling  this  way; 

"So  far  in  my  experience  this  Is  the 
only  state  where  people  completely  Inter- 
mingle or  intermix  without  racial  prejudice. 
So  I  find  living  here  comfortable." 

TOGETHERNESS 

Asians  coming  to  the  East-West  Center 
find  another  bonus.  There  is  no  other  place 
or  institution  In  the  world  which  provides 
so  congenial  an  opportunity  for  Asians  of 
varying  nationalities  to  live  and  work  closely 
together  and  learn  to  know  more  about  each 
other. 

This  developing  Aslan-to-Aslan  relation- 
ship has  important  long-range  aspects  be- 
cause American  goals  to  foster  world  peace 
and  stability  are  served  by  stimulating  re- 
gional cooperation  as  well  as  by  improving 
understanding   between   East   and   West. 

NEW    APPOINTMENT 

Increased  emphasis  on  coordinated  pro- 
grams to  heighten  cultural  Interchange  by 
study  and  research  on  specific  problems  of 
common  Interest  to  East  and  West  was  dem- 
onstrated last  year  by  the  appointment  of 
Dr.  Everett  Klelnjans,  an  educator  with  long 
experience  in  Japan,  to  the  newly-created 
post  of  Deputy  Chancellor  for  Academic 
Affairs. 

Dr.  Klelnlans  Is  a  former  vice  president  for 
academic  affairs  and  dean  of  the  division  of 
languaiges.  College  of  Liberal  Arts  at  the  In- 
ternational Christian  University  In  Tokyo. 

He  Is  charged  with  tightening  Integration 
of  the  Center's  three  main  Institutes  and 
coordination  of  Center  activities  with  those 
of  the  University  of  Hawaii. 

The  Institute  for  Student  Interchange 
(ISI) ,  headed  by  Dr.  Robert  G.  Zumwlnkle,  Is 
the  main  collegiate  educational  body  of  the 
Center. 

HAS    608    STUDENTS 

At  present,  there  are  608  students  from  29 
countries  working  on  programs  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Hawaii  under  scholarship  grants 
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awarded  by  the  East-West  Center.  Of  that 
total.  177  graduate  students  are  Americans. 

East-West  Center  students  live  In  Center 
dormitories  on  the  University  campus  and 
engage  in  both  Center-sponsored  intercul- 
tural  activities  and  regular  university 
courses. 

The  Institute  for  Technical  Interchange 
(ITI)  conducts  a  broad  merles  of  specialized 
courECS  in  technical  subjects  ranging  from 
health  and  medical  technology  to  develop- 
ment of  economic  resources. 

ITI  Is  headed  bv  Vice  Cliantellor  Y.  Baron 
Goto  who  Joined  the  Center  ..fter  serving  as 
director  of  the  Hawaii  Cooperative  Extension 
Servlae  He  Is  widely  known  throughout  Asia 
as  a  result  of  some  20  ye.irs  as  a  consultant 
for  various  organizations  in   the  .irea. 

Director  of  the  intern  .tlonal  cunlerence 
p-ogram  is  Dr.  George  Kan.-.hele,  a  graduate 
of  Kamehameha  Schools.  He  received  his 
doctoral  degree  In  political  science  from 
Cornell  University  .iftcr  research  In  Japan 
and  Indonesia. 


Address  of  Ambaisador  of  Israel 

HON.  ROBERT  L  F.  SIKES 

or    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  13,  1968 

Mr  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  new  Am- 
bassador of  Israel,  Maj.  Gen.  Yitzhak 
Rabin,  delivered  an  outstanding  speech 
on  the  current  Arab-Israel  conflict  be- 
fore the  Ninth  Annual  Policy  Conference 
of  the  American  Israel  Public  Affairs 
Committee  at  the  Sheraton  Park  Hotel 
in  Washington.  D.C..  on  March  11,  1968. 
It  is  a  privilege  for  me  to  submit  His  h-x- 
cellency  General  Rabin's  speech  for  re- 
printing in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

ADDRESS  BY  HIS  EXCELLENCY  M  A  J  .  GEN_Ym- 
HAK  RABIN,  AMBASSADOR  OF  ISRAEL,  BEFORE 
THE  NINTH  ANNUAL  POLICY  CONFERENCE, 
AMERICAN  ISRAEL  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  COMMIT- 
TEE,  AT   WASHINGTON.    D.C..   MARCH    11,    1968 

I  would  try  to  describe  to  you  tonight  the 
mam  problems  of  the  Arab-Israel  conflict. 
The  day-to-dav  events  reported  in  the  head- 
lines  of  the  press  don't  necessarily  reflect  the 
real  problems.  An  explosion  In  a  Jerusalem 
building,  artillery  fire  exchanges  along  the 
Jordan  River,  a  terrorist  gang  captured  In 
the  vicinity  of  Nablus— these  are  the  by- 
products of  the  disease,  not  their  underlying 
causes.  As  with  every  disease.  It  is  far  more 
important  to  get  at  Its  roots,  than  to  treat 
Its  external  symptoms.  The  Arab-Israel  con- 
flict goes  back  many  years.  It  has  been 
played  upon  and  Influenced  by  emotional 
factors.  bV  baser  Instincts  fed  by  religious 
and  national  prejudices. 

It  isn't  easy  to  dlstlnguUh  between  the 
significant    and    the    trivial    In    the    Middle 
East— unless  one  has  an  Intimate  knowledge 
of  the  region— unless  one  follows  closely  the 
course  of  events  there,  day  by  day  and  even 
hour  by  hour.  The  striking  characteristic  of 
the  conflict  is  that  the  opponents  ««  totally 
dUslmllar  In  their  final  alms.  Each  of  the  two 
parties  to  the  conflict  seeks  entirely  different 
Mais.  The  aim  of  the  Arab  States  Is  Israel  s 
destruction.  Israel's  aim  »s  peaceful  accom- 
modation of  Itself  m  the  Middle  EMt   One 
side  strives  towards  a  situation  In  which  the 
other  side  Is  to  be  eliminated;  and  the  other 
side  seeks  to  secure  Its  mere  existence,  in 
peace  and  tranquility.  In  this  respect.  I  know 
of  no  other  conflict  In  the  world  comparable 
with  the  Arab-Israel  conflict.  There  are  a 
CTeat  number  of  conflicts  and  wars  going  on 
in  the  world  today.  Some  of  these  arise  from 
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territorial  disputes,  others  from  disputes  over 
forms  of  government  and  regime.  Some  arise 
from  the  will  of  one  people  to  conquer  and 
dominate  Its  neighbors.  But  a  situation  In 
which  one  nation  or  group  of  nations  seeks  to 
wipe  out  entirely  Its  adversary  Is  unique  to 
the  Arab-Israel  conflict.  The  ultimate  aim  of 
the  Arabs  Is  extermination.  Therefore,  as  long 
as  this  aim  has  not  been  achieved,  they  have 
to  decide  about  an  Intermediate  [>ollcy.  They 
choose  the  policy  of  non-acceptance  and 
non- recognition  of  Israel.  Recognition,  ac- 
ceptance of  Israel  would  be  fundamentally  in 
contradiction  with  their  declared  ultimate 
aim.  Some  of  their  leaders  still  believe  that 
this  Is  the  stage  of  laying  the  necessary 
groundwork  for  the  future.  For  the  past 
twenty  years  we  have  witnessed  an  Arab 
policy  of  deliberately  Ignoring  Israel's  exist- 
ence. Some  of  you  may  consider  what  I  have 
been  saying  at  best  as  exi'-.ijgerated.  at  worst 
as  biased,  subjective  propaganda.  You  might 
ask.  Is  It  possible  today,  in  the  mld-20th  cen- 
tury, to  destroy  a  nation.'  How  Is  it  possible 
that  any  state  In  our  day  and  age  could  har- 
bor so  reckless  a  purpose? 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  the  experience  of 
Jewish  history  has  previously  shown  us  how 
such  a  thing  is  possible:  It  is  only  thirty 
years  since  the  Jewish  people  witnessed  what 
was  perhaps  the  most  awful  tragedy  even  in 
our  long  history.  We  saw  how  a  demented 
dictator  caine  to  power  In  a  great  European 
nation,  with' Its  historic  culture  and  tradi- 
tions, and  harbored  Just  such  a  purpose— 
and  carried  It  out.  Some  here  tonight  may 
remember  the  voices  saying  then  that  such  a 
thing  could  never  happen  Many,  many  peo- 
ple. Jew  and  Gentile  alike,  would  not  be- 
lieve the  reports  when  they  first  began  to 
trickle  through,  of  the  elaborate  machinery 
of  systematic  genocide  set  In  motion.  The 
reality  turned  out  to  be  even  more  terrible 
than  the  reports.  Six  million  were  destroyed, 
methodically.  Why?  Because  they  were  Jews: 
because  as  their  luck  had  It.  they  didn't  even 
have  the  chance  to  stand  and  fight  back 
effectively. 

It  might  be  said  that  this  could  only  hap- 
pen under  a  Hitler.  In  the  demented  regime 
of  Nazi  Germany,  that  it  could  never  happen 
again  I  shan't  go  as  far  back  as  1948.  only 
back  to  the  second  half  of  May  1967.  The 
armed  forces  of  Egypt.  Jordan.  Syria  and 
Iraq  had  concentrated  along  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Israel's  borders.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Arab  troops  were  ready  for 
battle,  armed  with  the  latest  military  equip- 
ment, tanks,  planes,  artillery  and  all  the  oth- 
er weapons  of  destruction.  The  noose  around 
our  necks  tightened.  The  plan  was  perfect, 
but  the  victim  reftised  to  cooperate,  was 
determined  to  survive,  to  prevent  his  own 
destruction.  Do  we  need  to  apologize  for 
foiling  our  Intended  assassins?  Can  there  be 
any  doubt  about  what  would  have  been  our 
fate  If  the  Arab  armies  had  triumphed? — 
about  what  would  have  happened  to  us  If  we 
had  been  defeated?  There  is  no  need  to  cite 
the  Egyptian  President's  statements  of  May 
26,  28  and  30.  What  he  said  was  quite  clear 
and  unequivocal.  It  was  said  to  the  world 
at  large,  over  radio  and  television.  This  was 
only  nine  months  ago.  and  I  am  sure  that 
you  all  remember  it  well.  We  all  recall  the 
wave  of  sympathy  and  compassion  for  the 
Jewish  people  which  swept  the  civilized  world 
after  the  holocaust  of  World  War  II  We  dont 
want  any  more  postmortem  sympathies.  We 
came  to  Israel  to  reestablish  an  Israel  society 
based  on  traditional  Jewish  values  and  pro- 
gressive Western  civilization.  Our  national 
and  cultural  self-determination  have  afforded 
us  the  conditions,  the  opportunity  and  the 
means  of  self-defense.  We  have  demonstrated 
that  we  are  as  capable  as  any  other  people 
in  this  world  of  defending  ourselves. 

The  developments  leading  up  to  the  Six- 
Day  War  were  sudden  and  dramatic.  I  doubt 
whether   anyone   at   the   end   of   April    1967 
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could  have  foreseen  an  outbreak  at  the  begin- 
ning of  June  like  that  of  the  Six-Day  War. 
We  might  well  ask  ourselves  how  so  sudden 
a  development  was  poaslble,  and  how  It  came 
about?  Its  origin  Ilea  In  the  reality  with 
which  we  have  lived  for  the  past  twenty 
years,  since  our  Independence.  The  very  same 
developments  which  led  up  to  the  Six-Day 
War  can  ret)eat  themselves  at  any  time,  at 
any  moment — as  long  as  the  policy  of  the 
Arab  States  remains  belligerency,  and  as  long 
as  they  remain  unreconciled  to  the  fact  of 
Israel's  existence,  as  long  as  their  declared 
aim  will  be  the  destruction  of  Israel. 

Any  real  and  sincere  effort  to  prevent  war 
In  the  Middle  East  must  first  of  all  address 
Itself  to  this  problem.  Israel  seeks  peace,  with 
all  her  heart,  but  the  basic  condition  for  a 
real  peace  Is  mutual  recognition  and  a  com- 
mon understanding.  These  are  the  guiding 
lines  of  Israel's  every  action  and  policy.  When 
we  affirm  our  policy  of  direct  negotiations  to 
settle  all  the  problems  at  issue,  this  Isn't 
some  stubt>orn  Insistence  on  one  particular 
course  or  tactic.  Our  insistence  is  that  nego- 
tiations must  be  direct,  between  our  neigh- 
bors and  ourselves,  whether  It  be  In  the 
presence  or  under  the  auspices  of  the  U.N. 
representative.  And  this  Is  no  pointless  ob- 
stinacy. How  can  real  or  lasting  arrangements 
be  concluded  In  any  other  way?  The  whole 
root  of  the  evil  is  the  Arab  policy  of  non- 
reconclUatlon  and  non-recognltlon. 

Any  International  approach  acknowledg- 
ing this  Arab  policy  can  only  frustrate  every 
possibility  of  getting  at  the  roots  of  the 
Arab-Israel  conflict.  Any  approach  intimat- 
ing international  approval  or  endorsement  of 
Arab  refusal  to  recognize  us.  or  allowing 
them  to  evade  the  t>aslc  necessity  of  reaching 
agreement  with  us  directly — any  such  ap- 
proach will  fall  to  solve  the  tensions  In  the 
Middle  East.  It  is  not  the  right  of  a  victor 
that  we  are  claiming.  All  we  ask.  and  claim 
Is  recognition  as  an  equal  party.  In  any 
solution.  We  have  had  our  experience  of 
arrangements  made  without  direct  negotia- 
tion. In  1957.  the  I  DP.  evacuated  the  Slnal 
Peninsula,  on  the  strength  of  Inadequate  In- 
ternational arrangements.  An  International 
emergency  force  was  established,  and  thirteen 
Maritime  Powei-s  guaranteed  free  passage  in 
the  Straits  of  Tlran.  It  took  two  days  for 
that  emergency  force  to  vanish  away  It  Is 
better  to  pass  over  in  silence  what  became  of 
the  guarantee  of  the  Maritime  Powers.  All 
who  really  and  sincerely  want  peace  must 
first  and  foremost  do  nothing  to  enable  the 
Arabs  to  evade  the  basic  essentials.  Basic 
essentials  mean  Arab  settlement  with  Israel 
of  their  outstanding  differences. 

We  are  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
Arab-ISrael  conflict  is  intricate  and  complex. 
But  we  have  had  to  fight  three  wars  in  the 
last  twenty  years.  While  we  may  have  come 
out  on  the  winning  side.  It  isn't  wars  we 
want  but  peace.  I  have  been  a  soldier  all  my 
life.  I  know  how  cruel  and  harsh  war  Is,  with 
its  tragedy  and  bloodshed.  The  Six-Day  War 
may  appear  to  have  been  "a  famous  victory", 
and  Indeed  it  was.  Our  830  dead  and  about 
3.000  wounded  may  appear  to  have  been  a 
snr.a;i  price  to  pay.  In  proportion  to  the  di- 
mensions of  the  war  and  the  forces  Involved. 
it  wasn't  a  high  price  to  pay  for  our  survival. 
But  this  Is  not  true  in  terms  of  any  national 
calculation.  830  dead  Is  a  high  proportion  of 
our  population.  Our  casualties  in  the  Six- 
Day  War  were  higher  than  the  proportionate 
total  of  United  States  casualties  In  the 
Korean  and  Viet  Nam  War  put  together. 
.\nd  this  was  all  In  six  days,  not  fifteen 
years.  We  do  not  seek  wars,  even  If  we  know 
that  we  aren't  going  to  be  the  losers.  Wh.Tt 
we  want  Is  to  prevent  war.  to  deter  our 
enemies  from  aggression  against  Ms.  In  the 
absence  of  peace. 

Bitter  experience  has  taught  us  that  the 
only  way  to  prevent  war  Is  through  military, 
economic   and   political   strength.   We   don't 
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want  anyone  else  to  fight  our  wars  for  us. 
Our  citizens  are  ready,  able  and  prepared  to 
defend  their  lives  and  protect  our  national 
existence.  The  fact  that  the  Arabs  are  60 
million  and  we  ^v,  million  doesn't  alarm  us. 
The  only  thing  that  we  ask  of  our  friends 
throughout  the  world  Is  to  let  us  have  the 
means,  the  equipment  to  defend  ourselves. 

The  Arab  States  have  the  backing  of  a 
Great  Power.  This  power  has  no  inhibitions, 
moral  or  otherwise,  in  Its  unlimited  support 
of  the  Arab  SUtes.  It  Is  pouring  an  abun- 
dance of  weaponry,  of  very  high  quality.  Into 
the  Arab  States.  They  have  thousands  of 
their  military  advisors.  Instructors,  and  tech- 
nicians in  the  Arab  States.  The  Egyptian 
President  has  told  the  editor  of  LOOK  Maga- 
zine that  there  are  barely  one  thousand.  This 
Is  far  from  the  true  figure,  one  of  many  in- 
accurate statements  in  the  Interview.  The 
true  figure  Is  double  and  even  triple  that. 
The  mlllUry  presence  of  that  World  Power 
In  the  Middle  East  Is  an  established  fact.  If 
Alexandria  and  Port  Said  are  not  described 
as  military  bases  of  that  power,  it  Is  a  mere 
matter  of  semantics.  The  permanent  presence 
of  that  power's  naval  vessels  In  those  harbors 
makes  them  bases  In  fact  If  not  In  name. 

The  question  which  the  world  must  answer 
Is  whether  to  support  the  cause  of  war  or 
the  cause  of  peace,  the  cause  of  negotiation 
and  settlement  or  the  cause  of  non-recognl- 
tlon of  a  nation's  right  of  very  existence. 

I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
expressing  the  appreciation  of  my  country 
for  the  understanding  and  help  we  have  had 
from  the  United  States.  I  say  so  especially 
in  regard  of  the  United  States  Government's 
efforts  to  achieve  a  just  and  lasting  peace  In 
the  Middle  East,  a  policy  set  forward  by  Pres- 
ident Johnson  In  his  statement  of  June  19. 
1967. 

After  twenty  years  of  statehood.  Israel's 
struggle  is  still  for  her  very  existence.  But. 
we  hope  and  believe  that  peace  will  come  to 
the  Middle  East.  The  road  to  it  might  be  a 
long  one.  We  know  that  It  would  entail  sac- 
rifice, suffering  and  heavy  burdens  on  us.  We 
have  no  other  choice.  It  Is  our  belief  that 
our  cause  Is  deserving  of  the  support  of  the 
nations  of  the  free  world. 
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HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

or    NEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  13.  1968 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
just  read  the  New  York  Times  Election 
Handbook  for  1968  and  enthusiastically 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  general  public. 

Once  again,  the  New  York  Times  has 
performed  a  genuine  public  service  by 
presenting  in  concise,  eminently  read- 
able form  the  issues,  personalities, 
strategies  and  statistics  that  will  be 
crucial  in  this  election  year. 

Edited  by  Harold  Faber.  the  Election 
Handbook  opens  with  a  cogent  analysis 
of  the  political  landscape  by  James  Res- 
ton  and  progresses  through  sections  on 
the  candidates,  the  issues,  party  strategy, 
new  political  movements,  polls,  televi- 
sion, the  role  of  computers,  new  voters, 
past  elections  and  conventions,  and 
State-by-State  returns  of  previous  elec- 
tions. Contributing  to  these  chapters  are 
New  York  Times  reporters  Tom  Wicker. 
Max  Frankel.  A.  H.  Raskin.  Warren 
Weaver.  Jr..  Alvin  Shuster,  Edwin  L.  Dale, 
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Jr..  Gene  Roberts,  Joseph  Loftus,  Eileen 
Shanahan,  Ben  A.  Franklin,  Richard 
Madden  and  Lee  Kanner. 

This  little  book,  published  by  Signet 
at  a  price  well  within  the  reach  of 
everyone,  is  a  significant  contribution  to 
the  continuing  effort  to  better  inform 
the  American  people  about  the  issues 
and  candidates.  I  hope  it  will  be  widely 
read. 


Israel  Today 
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HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OF    SOtTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  13,  1968 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing speech  by  Anthony  Harrigan.  the 
distinguished    associate    editor    of    the 
Charleston.  S.C.  News  and  Courier  needs 
no  preface  from  me.  It  is  as  lucid  a  state- 
ment as  I  have  ever  heard.  I  hope  the 
Congress  will  take  his  remarks  under 
consideration,  for  they  set  forth  wise 
guidelines  for  us  to  follow: 
Speex;h    bt    Anthony    Harrigan.    Associate 
EorroR  of  the  Charleston,  S.C,  News  & 
Courier,     at     the     Jewish     CoMMUNrrv 
Center.  February  4.  1968.  on  the  Occasion 
or    THE    23d    AnnOal    Meeting    of    the 
Charleston  Jewish  Welfare  Fund 
Distinguished    guests,    ladles    and    gentle- 
men:   It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  this  evening. 
I  won't  present  a  travelogue  covering  my 
recent  trip  to  Israel  and  the  new  territories. 
Instead,   I  prefer   to  explore  with   you   the 
situation    facing    Israel     now    and    in    the 
months  ahead  and   to  discuss  some  of  the 
possibilities.  It  is.  I  am  sure  you  realize,  a 
very  critical  situation. 

To  begin,  let  me  say  that  the  founders  of 
Israel — the  people  who  from  the  1880's  on- 
ward had  a  vision  of  a  Jewish  homeland  In 
historic  Palestine — had  a  goal  toward  which 
they  could  work.  Zionism  set  an  objective 
for  the  pioneers  of  Israel.  But  Zionism  does 
not.  today,  tell  the  Israelis  how  they  can 
keep  their  nation.  Year  by  year,  indeed  day 
by  dayTthe  Israelis  are  discovering  for  them- 
selves what  they  must  do  to  protect  the 
nation  that  has  behind  it  20  years  of  polit- 
ical sovereignty  and  thousands  of  years  of 
religious  bellel. 

Nationhood  is  a  remarkable  thing,  as  we 
Americans  know.  It  is  a  continual  unfolding 
of  danger  and  opportunity,  of  challenge, 
crisis  and  the  necessity  for  decision-making. 
No  set  of  rules  covers  all  the  situations  a 
country  encounters.  It  Is  necessary  to  make 
up  many  of  the  rules  as  one  goes  along. 

This  statement  is  especially  applicable 
to  Israel's  situation  today.  Before  last  June, 
Israel  was  a  narrow  sliver  of  land  at  the 
eastern  end  of  the  Mediterranean  with  an 
extension  reaching  through  desertland  to 
the  Gulf  of  Aqaba.  Today,  Israel  occupies 
the  Slnal  Desert,  the  west  bank  of  the  Jordan 
and  the  Syrian  Heights.  It  Is  a  country  with 
greatly  extended  borders. 

Israel,  as  we  know,  did  not  acquire  these 
new  borders  through  any  militancy  of  Its 
own.  The  outline  of  Israel  today  Is  the  result 
of  the  Arab  atUck.  The  Arabs  who  hoped  to 
drive  the  Israelis  Into  the  sea  have  had  to 
yield  large  territories. 

First  of  all,  the  new  territories  serve  as 
a  buffer  against  surprise  attack.  No  longer 
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are  Israeir  cities  under  the  gun.  But  Israel 
Is  paying  a  high  price  for  the  security  that 
buffer  zones  provide.  It  faces  the  danger  of 
war  from  within,  especially  In  the  Gaza 
Strip  and  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Jordan. 
There  has  been  an  upsurge  of  sabotage  In 
the  Gaza  Strip  in  the  last  month  with  ter- 
rorist grenade  throwing  In  the  city  of  Gaza. 
It  was  necessary  last  month  for  Israeli  au- 
thorities to  relmpose  a  curfew  In  Gsiza. 

The  sabotage  groups  In  Gaza  have  three 
alms:  to  frighten  Gazaltes  Into  boycotting 
the  Israelis,  to  revive  cells  of  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization  which  disintegrated 
after  the  Six  Day  War,  and  to  Inflict  damage 
on  the  Israeli  army  units. 

On  the  Jordan,  fire  Incidents  are  fre- 
quent. Tanks,  artillery  and  even  aircraft  are 
engaged.  In  short,  the  Arab-Israeli  war  con- 
tinues, albeit  at  a  lower  level  than  last 
June.  In  mid-January,  eight  guerrilla  groups 
met  in  Cairo  and  formed  a  joint  command  to 
direct  operations  against  Israel.  In  Egypt, 
the  military  authorities  are  dispersing  air 
defenses  and  building  new  airfields.  The  So- 
viets have  a  reported  7.000  advisers  with  the 
Egyptian  army,  compared  with  500  to  600 
last  June.  Eighty  percent  of  the  Egyptian 
aircraft  losses  have  been  replaced  with  new 
Russian  planes. 

Not  Is  this  the  limit  of  Israel's  danger. 
Prance,  which  formerly  supplied  Israel  with 
the  Jet  aircraft  that  provided  the  margin 
for  swift  victory,  has  refused  to  sell  planes 
Israel  ordered  and  paid  for.  President  De 
Gaulle  has  made  a  very  antl-lsrael  and  antl- 
Semltlc  public  statement,  terming  Isrcel  "a 
warlike  state  determined  to  expand."  He 
reportedly  ^may  sell  the  Jets,  which  Israel 
ordered,  to  Iraq,  thereby  further  upsetting 
the  power  balance  In  the  Middle  East.  Lastly, 
the  Russians  have  a  powerful  naval  task 
force  tied  up  at  Egyptian  ports.  Meanwhile. 
Israel  Is  exposed  to  pressure  from  the  United 
Nations  to  withdraw  to  pre-June  frontiers 
where  It  again  would  be  vulnerable  to  sur- 
prise attack  by  Its  Arab  neighbors. 

Because  of  this  grim  situation.  Israel  this 
year  will  have  to  spend  $600  million  on  de- 
fense. Expenditures  for  national  security  will 
consume  two-thirds  of  all  the  taxes  paid  by 
Israelis — a  terrible  burden.  Little  is  left  for 
the  internal  development  work  that  needs 
to  be  done.  The  human  price  Is  equally  high. 
Thousands  of  young  Israelis  have  to  remain 
mobilized  when,  otherwise,  they  would  be 
studying  or  engaged  in  industry  or  agricul- 
ture. It  Is  well  to  bear  these  facts  in  mind 
and  dwell  less  on  the  spectacular  victories 
of  last  summer.  The  struggle  exists  now  and 
vrtll  continue  far  into  the  future.  Certainly, 
It  should  not  be  spoken  of  In  the  past  tense. 
If  the  military  pressures  against  Israel  are 
Intense  and  growing  sharper,  the  diplomatic 
and  ideological  pressures  are  equally  great. 
The  Arab  states  have  learned  something  from 
their  defeat,  and  that  Is  that  they  must  be 
more  sophisticated  in  their  political  offen- 
sives against  Israel.  They  don't  speak  now 
of  pushing  the  Israelis  into  the  sea.  Instead 
they  ask  for  the  de-Zlonizatlon  of  Israel. 

King  Hussein  of  Jordan  adopted  the  new, 
sophisticated  stance  in  a  speech  this  winter 
at  Georgetown  University.  He  said  that  the 
Arab  countries  "have  no  Jewish  problem, 
only  a  Zionist  problem."  He  urged  what  he 
called  a  de-raclsm  of  Israel  and  the  assimila- 
tion of  Jews  as  citizens  into  a  strictly  East- 
em  society.  "If  Jews  and  Arabs  are  to  live 
in  peace,"  he  said.  "The  alien  quality  of 
Israel  must  be  diminished." 

This  approach,  which  conceals  the  real 
objective  of  obliteration  of  Israel.  Is  used  by 
commentators  who  are  Arablst  In  outlook. 
Thus  Robert  Stephens  of  the  London  Ob- 
server recently  stated:  "If  there  ever  was  a 
serious  Idea  of  liquidating  Israel  In  the  sense 
of  physical  extermination  or  expulsions  of 
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the  2.250.000  Israeli  Jews,  it  has  now  been 
dropped.  So  has  the  idea  of  ending  the 
separate  existence  of  Israel  as  a  state  by 
war."  One  would  have  to  be  very  naive  to 
accept  that  statement. 

Mr.  Stephens,  a  rather  typical  left  of 
center  British  commentator,  reveals  his  real 
outline  m  another  dispatch  from  the  Middle 
East.  He  spoke  of  the  "pathological  ruthless- 
ness"  of  the  Israelis  and  described  the  coun- 
try's mood  as  a  "kind  of  mixture  of  Joshua 
and  Kipling." 

Mr.  Stephens  also  argued  for  a  new  par- 
tition of  historic  Palestine  to  give  Israel  an 
even  smaller  territory  than  It  had  when  the 
state  was  formed. 

What  the  Arab  states  and  their  apologists 
now  propose,  in  arguing  for  "de-Zlonlzatlon. " 
sounds  gentler  than  liquidation.  But  as  a 
matter  of  fact  It  would  amount  almost  to  the 
same  thing.  At  best,  the  Israelis  simply  would 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  occupy  a  kind  of 
extended  Jewish  quarter  In  Palestine,  to  live 
as  a  tolerated  minority  In  an  Arab-dominated 
Middle  East.  This  is  the  supposedly  generous 
offer  of  co-existence  that  the  Arab  states 
hold  out  to  Israel.  It  Is  nothing  more  than  a 
semantic  trick,  a  play  upon  words 

It  Is  unthinkable  that  Israel  would  accept 
permanent  peace  In  the  Middle  East  on  such 
terms,  for  It  would  be  the  peace  of  surrender. 
Yet  one  can  be  sure  that  acceptance  of  such 
terms  will  be — Indeed  are — being  urged  on 
Israel.  If  Israel  wiU  only  give  up  territory, 
the  line  goes.  It  can  have  Its  existence  ac- 
cepted If  It  will  only  become  another  Mid- 
dle East  state,  and  reject  a  role  as  a  refuge, 
the  pro-Arablsts  say — It  will  be  tolerated. 

Yet  Israel  could  seek  territorial  acceptance 
on  such  terms  only  by  turning  its  back  on  Its 
origins  and  on  Its  continuing  purpose  as  a 
homeland  for  the  dispersed  and  homeless.  It 
could  undergo  de-Zlonlzatlon.  as  King  Hus- 
sein urged,  only  at  the  price  of  becoming  a 
state  with  no  more  of  a  moral  objective  than, 
let  us  say.  SyTla.  Neither  the  moral  convic- 
tions of  Israelis  nor  the  logic  of  the  country's 
development  will  permit  such  a  betrayal  of 
its  historic  role. 

The  logic  of  Israel's  development.  I  suspect, 
lies  with  retention  of  its  new  territories,  or 
at  least  a  large  part  of  them.  The  Syrian 
Heights,  for  example,  are  essential  to  Israel's 
security.  To  ask  Israelis  to  give  them  up, 
after  the  epochal  winning  of  them  In  the  Six 
Day  War,  would  be  like  asking  Americans  to 
give  Bunker  Hill  back  to  the  British  or  turn- 
ing Texas  back  to  the  Mexicans. 

As  for  the  lands  west  of  the  Jordan,  much 
of  that  must  be  retained  for  strategic  reasons. 
The  former  Jordanian  bulge  into  Israel  ex- 
posed the  State  of  Israel  to  a  sudden  Arab 
breakthrough.  The  population  problem  west 
of  the  Jordan  is  Indeed  a  vexing  one  with 
tangled  rights  that  will  require  long  and  care- 
ful study.  One  of  the  most  difficult  problems 
Israel  has  to  resolve  is  the  question  of  the 
Arab  population  within.  The  Arab  birthrate 
is  higher  than  the  Israeli  birthrate,  and  Is- 
rael has  to  bear  this  factor  In  mind  In  de- 
termining which  territories  to  retain.  The 
nation  cannot  be  rendered  unstable  by  em- 
bodying a  large,  hostile  population.  But  it  is 
possible  that  a  semi-autonomous  state  may 
be  created  west  of  the  Jordan  that  would  be 
a  successful  solution  to  the  problem.  Ulti- 
mately, if  Egyptian  pressure  were  to  die  down, 
all  of  Jordan  might  become  part  of  a  com- 
monwealth system  under  Israeli  leadership. 
But  such  a  plan  lies  far  in  the  future.  For 
the  time  being.  Israel  has  to  concentrate  on 
achieving  reasonable  physical  security. 

In  determining  policy  on  border  questions. 
Israel  has  to  look  to  the  country's  total 
needs — to  its  role  as  a  refuge.  Two  waves  of 
refugees  have  found  a  haven  in  Israel — leav- 
ing aside  original  pioneers,  there  was  a  wave 
of  settlers  who  came  from  Europe  after  World 
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War  n,  and  the  wave  of  J«w8  from  North 
Africa  aiul  the  Yemen — the  «o-caUe<l  Oriental 
Jew*.  There  U  yet  another  wave  on  the  borl- 
aon — the  Jews  of  Ruaala. 

The  three  mlUlon  Jews  of  Russia  one  day 
may  be  permitted  to  leave  for  Israel.  Indeed 
they  may  be  compelled  to  depart  the  Soviet 
Union  In  one  of  the  periodic  outbreaks  of 
antl-JewUh  feeling  that  characterizes  that 
nation.  Israel  must  prepare  for  the'.r  com- 
ing It  must  have  the  space  that  they  will 
require  for  settlement  This  is  one  reason  why 
the  extended  frontiers  of  Israel  must.  In  the 
main,  be  regarded  as  permanent  frontiers. 
Three  million  additional  Israelis  could  not 
be  crowded  Into  the  space  of  Israel  as  it  exist- 
ed prior  to  June  5.  19«7. 

The  Arabs,  for  their  part,  undoubtedly  will 
argue  that  refugees  from  abroad  have  no 
right  to  add.tlonal  lands  In  the  Middle  East. 
Tet  that  assertion  should  not  be  allowed  to 
stand  unexamined  In  the  first  place,  the 
Arabs  are  newcomers  to  historic  Palestine 
compared  to  the  Jewish  people.  The  Arabs 
did  not  enter  Palestine  unUl  the  7th  century 
of  the  Christian  era  when  they  swept  out 
of  the  Arabian  desert  The  west  bank  of  the 
Jordan,  for  example.  Is  part  of  the  land  that 
wa«  promised  to  the  Jews  at  the  dawn  of  hu- 
man history.  Moreover,  much  of  the  land  on 
the  west  bank  and  In  Slnal  Is  empty  land, 
ruined  by  senturtes  of  bad  management  un- 
der Jkrab  role  The  Arab  population  is  no- 
madic and  does  not  occupy  land  or  Improve 
It.  The  Israelis,  on  the  other  hand — to  use 
that  cliche  which  also  Is  a  great  truth— have 
made  the  desert  bloom.  They  have  settled  the 
land — the  unused  land— and  given  it  new 
life.  Much  more  of  the  unused  land  of  the 
area  could  serve  as  homes  tor  those  who  are 
dispersed  in  Russia  and  elsewhere 

Indeed,  depressing  as  is  the  thought,  who 
Is  so  rash  as  to  predict  that  persecution  has 
ended  elsewhere  for  all  Ume^  French  Jews 
reportedly  are  deeply  concerned  over  Gen. 
I>  OauUe's  attitude  Around  the  turn  of 
the  century  anti-SemltIsm  was  a  terrible 
force  In  FYance  It  is  not  inconceivable  that 
the  half  million  French  Jews  one  day  will 
want  and  need  a  refuge.  This  contingency 
cannot  be  Ignored,  given  the  history  of  perse- 
cuuon.  In  this  connection.  I  call  to  your 
attention  an  arUcle  by  Prof  Harold  Kaplan 
in  the  January  1  New  Leader  in  which  he 
mentions  the  possible  danger  of  French  mis- 
siles being  directed  at  Israel. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  most  crlUcal  ele- 
ment in  the  immediate  situation  facing  Is- 
rael. This  Ls  the  question  of  aerial  rearma- 
ment. No  one  questions  Israels  continuing 
win  to  win  and  military  qualities  If  a  French- 
Arab-Israell  war  breaks  out  But  what  will 
be  the  state  of  Its  Air  Force  that  proved  so 
decisive  last  June?  Israel's  air  force  has  not 
Improved  since  last  June.  Forty  aircraft  were 
lost  by  the  Israelis  in  that  war  Several  have 
been  lost  since  that  time  In  accidents  and 
incidents  on  the  Jordanian  frontier  and 
around  3ue«.  Israels  most  important  task, 
as  defined  by  the  Jeiexih  Observer  and  Middle 
East  Review — Is  resupply  of  sophisticated  Jet 
fighters.  Israel  simply  must  have  new  Jeu 
If  It  Is  to  defeat  another  Arab  assault.  The 
Arabs  have  the  finest  Russian  MIO-31s  In 
good  supply  However.  Israel  thus  far  has 
been  unable  to  purchase  any  Jets  France  has 
refused  to  deliver  the  ordered  planes  Britain 
hasn't  any  truly  modern  plane*  that  could  be 
sold  to  Israel,  Neither  Jap*n  nor  South  Af- 
rica produce  aircraft  that  are  suitable.  The 
Swedes  refuse  to  sell  their  excellent  fighters. 
Only  one  free  world  nation  has  the  planes 
that  spell  security  to  the  IsraeUs:  the  United 
StatM. 

The  United  States  has  agreed  to  deliver  40 
or  more  Skyhawk  fighter-bombers.  But  these 
are  older  model  aircraft  that  need  fast  Inter- 
ceptors (or  protecting. 

What  Israel  needs  to  deal  with  the  MlO-ai 
threat  Is  the  American- built  Phantom  F-4 
fighter— the  finest  aghier  la  tha  wcrld.  B-t 
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the  US.  has  not  yet  agreed  to  do  more  than 
to  continually  appraise  Israel's  military 
situation. 

I  suggest  that  the  sale  of  Phantoms  to 
Israel  Is  the  key  to  the  success  of  Israel 
If  there  Is  another  round  of  war  in  1968. 
I  also  suggest  that  the  sale  could  be  made 
too  late.  Putting  an  advanced  Jet  into  opera- 
tional service  with  an  air  force  Is  not  like 
stepping  into  a  new  automobile  at  the  deal- 
er's and  driving  away  Even  If  the  Israeli  air 
force  gets  the  Phantoms.  It  will  take  time  to 
teach  the  Israeli  pilots  to  fly  them — to  "tran- 
sition" them  as  the  fliers  say.  Crewman 
will  have  to  master  the  speclallased  electronic 
and  hydraulic  systems  of  the  Phantom,  Thus 
Israel  can't  afford  to  wait  endlessly  for  the 
aircraft.  Every  week  of  delay  In  getting  the 
Phantoms  increases  the  danger  to  Israel — 
reduces  its  margin  of  safety 

The  resourcefulness  of  the  Israelis  Is 
remarkable,  of  course.  I  cite  one  example. 
With  the  sale  of  new  military  aircraft  re- 
stricted under  government  orders.  Isrtkell 
military  representatives  In  the  United  States 
recently  carried  out  an  extraordinary  opera- 
tion It  was  lawful  but  wholly  unexpected. 
What  happened  Is  that  Israel  sent  three  air- 
craft technicians  to  the  U.S.  to  buy  Junked 
airplane  parts  From  the  paru  they  bought, 
they  assembled  four  C-97  Stratocrulsers.  Vol- 
unteer aircrews  were  obtained,  and  the 
planes  were  Mown  to  Israel  The  planes  had 
Boeing  wheels.  Pratt-Whltney  engines.  Doug- 
las propellers.  Lockheed  fuel  tanks  and  parts 
from  dozens  of  different  manufacturers.  Al- 
most anyone  would  have  said  that  the  plane* 
could  not  have  been  put  together,  couldn't 
stay  m  the  a:r  and  certainly  couldn't  cross 
the  Atlantic.  But  they  were  assembled  and 
flown  to  Israel,  where  today  they  are  trans- 
ports serving  the  Israeli  armed  forces.  The 
Impossible  was  achieved  through  skill  and 
determination.  I  might  mention  here  that 
this  kind  of  foraging  through  Junk  piles  for 
aircraft  Is  a  vital  necessity  for  the  Six  Day 
war  cost  Israel  (700  million. 

Israel's  defense,  of  course,  is  not  simply  a 
matter  ol  improved  military  hardware.  The 
country  is  deeply  involved  In  the  complexi- 
ties of  the  cold  war.  The  Soviet  Union  regards 
Israel  as  ah  outpost  of  the  West  In  the  Mid- 
dle East,  or  Western  Asia  as  that  region  is 
more  accurately  described.  Israel,  to  be  sure. 
I';  such  an  outpost.  Its  society  Is  light  years 
away  from  the  societies  that  exist  elsewhere 
in  that  region,  whether  in  revolutionary 
Egypt  or  Saudi  Arabia  with  its  absolute 
monarchy 

We  have  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  Rus- 
.<tans  Intend  to  make  a  %ery  deep  penetration 
of  the  Middle  East,  fulfilling  a  dream  of  the 
Czars.  In  the  past,  they  were  prevented  from 
moving  into  the  Middle  East  because  the 
British  were  dominant  there.  Now  the  Brit- 
ish have  abandoned  the  great  base  at  Aden 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea.  By  1971  or 
earlier,  the  British  will  withdraw  their 
force;  from  the  Persian  Oulf.  Unless  the 
United  States  fills  the  power  vacuum  in  that 
region,  the  Russians  surely  will  step  tn. 

And  If  that  happens.  Israel  will  be  en- 
circled by  much  more  dangerous  power  than 
Is  found  today  In  the  Arab  state*.  So  I  re- 
peat: what  the  United  States  doe*  to  increase 
Its  power  and  Influence  in  the  Persian  Oulf 
and  the  Arabian  Sea  will  have  a  vital  tear- 
ing on  the  5a(ety  of  Israel, 

A  Journalist  would  t>e  foolish  to  attempt 
to  predict  when  the  next  blow-up  will  take 
place,  but  every  sign  indicates  that  It  Is 
coming  Late  last  month,  the  Egyptians 
tried — unsuccessfully — to  reopen  the  Suez 
Canal  unilaterally  for  navigation.  The  Is- 
raelis resisted  this  try,  but  It  may  be  at- 
tempted again.  And  what  If  next  time  the 
Egyptians  try  to  open  the  canal  with  direct 
Russian  assistance? 

Meanwhile,  the  propaganda  war  against 
Israel  Is  being  heated  up.  We  don't  detect 
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this  In  the  United  States,  but  anyone  who 
follows  the  British  papers  discovers  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  Israelis  are  subjected  to 
criticism  from  sources  sympathetic  to  the 
Egyptians.  The  left-wing  British  press  Is  full 
of  stories  charging  the  Israelis  with  repres- 
sion. Israel  Is  accused  of  ordering  reprisals 
and  collective  punlshmente  In  the  Oaza  Strip, 
for  example.  But  what  these  Arab-line  arti- 
cles omit  Is  the  terrorism  directed  against  the 
Israeli  forces — the  minings  and  grenade- 
throwing.  The  Israelis  have  been  subjected  to 
countless  acts  of  provocation,  but  they  have 
not  ordered  the  death  penalty  for  bomb- 
throwers,  which  they  certainly  would  be  Jus- 
tified In  doing. 

The  British  left-wing  press  continually 
harps  on  the  subject  of  Arabs  being  driven 
out  of  their  lands.  But  nothing  Is  said  about 
the  Jews  who  lived  in  the  Arabs  Middle  East 
and  who  have  been  murdered.  Jailed  and 
stripped  of  all  property.  The  Jewish  Com- 
munity In  Libya,  which  goes  back  to  Phoe- 
nician times,  has  dwindled  to  fewer  than  100 
persons,  Egypt,  which  had  80.000  Jews  "wo 
decades  ago,  now  reportedly  has  less  than  700 
Jews.  Of  these,  virtually  all  the  males  are 
In  Jail.  Consider  the  situation  In  Iraq:  20 
years  ago  there  were  120,000  Jews  In  the 
country. 

Today  there  arc  about  2.500. 

The  remaining  Jews  face  terrible  hardships. 
They  arc  imprisoned,  reportedly  tortured  and 
otherwise  abused.  When  the  June  war  bro\e 
out.  Jews  in  North  African  Arab  countries 
were  terrorized  by  mobs.  Jewish-owned  bus- 
inesses were  sacked.  In  Iraq.  Jews  may  not 
sell  their  property  or  engage  in  business.  The 
same  situation  reportedly  prevails  In  Syria. 
Yet  this  stor,'  Isn't  fully  told:  Instead  the 
world  gets  a  picture  of  Arab  misery  and  dis- 
location. 

It  Is  a  very  grim  situation  that  Israel  faces. 
The  founders  of  the  State  of  Israel  knew 
they  would  face  adversity.  But  they  hoped 
for  a  land  that  would  be  peaceful  and  a 
center  of  learning  and  culture.  The  learning 
exUts  m  Israel,  but  the  country  as  a  whole 
Is  compelled  to  lead  a  garrison  existence. 
The  talents  that  Israel  pofsesfes  and  tViat 
would  be  made  available  for  the  largely 
talentless  Middle  Eastern  countries  has  to  be 
devoted  to  survival  needs.  Manpower  and 
brainpower  has  to  be  devoted  to  the  skills  of 
defense,  to  piloting  Jete.  driving  tanks  and 
other  military  operations.  The  Zionist  pio- 
neers could  not  have  foreseen  that  Israel's 
security  would  depend  on  superior  aerial  tac- 
tics, on  missile  defenses,  and  on  secret  naval 
operations.  Yet  such  are  the  tasks  of  this 
page  of  Israel's  history  Before  it  can  fulfill 
Its  founders'  highest  dreams.  It  must  again 
and  again  demonstrate  Its  will  to  survive. 
The  Aral>8  mistakenly  believe  that  the  Is- 
raelis are  like  some  of  the  military  advan- 
turers  of  the  past.  They  hold  that  the  Arab 
world  ha*  only  to  be  adamant,  and,  finally, 
the  Izraells  will  return  across  the  seas  whence 
they  cam*  But  the  Arabs  forget  one  thing: 
"they  forget  that  the  Israelis  aren't  colonists. 
The  Israelis  will  never  leave,  one  can  be  sure, 
because  they  are  at  home.  It  Is  as  simple  as 
that,  nevertheless,  the  Arabs  remain  Intran- 
sigent. Only  time  and  successful  Israeli  re- 
sistance win  force  them  to  face  reality.  Here 
In  the  United  States  we  should  understand 
that  peace  cannot  be  secured  by  outside 
force*  trying  to  work  out  a  so-called  com- 
promise solution. 

The  Arabs  wont  be  satisfied  with  a  border 
adjustment.  They  seek  the  liquidation  of 
Israel,  nothing  less,  no  matter  what  guarded 
terms  they  use  to  describe  this  liquidation. 
And  the  United  States  would  Ill-serve  the 
cause  of  peace  If  It  advocated  a  settlement 
that  encouraged  the  revolutionary  Arab  states 
In  the  belief  that  they  can  triumph  over  the 
Israelis  on  a  step-by-step  basis,  nullifying 
the  Israeli  military  victory  through  political 
exertion. 
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Israel  has  gone  through  a  great  triumph 
and  is  moving  toward  a  fresh  ordeal.  That 
ordeal  may  be  prevented,  and  certainly  would 
be  eased.  If  the  Israelis  get  the  equipment 
they  need  for  defense.  To  marshal  under- 
standing of  Israel's  critical  defense  situation, 
this  is  the  most  Important  task  to  be  ac- 
complished in  the  months  ahead  in  order  to 
preserve  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 


Pennsylvaiiia  Mourns  Lois  of  Edward 
H.  Litchfield 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

administrator,  it  was  his  over-vaulting  am- 
bition to  raise  Pitt  to  a  new  eminence  in  the 
academic  firmament.  His  expansion  program 
was  perhaps  unrealistic  for  the  operating 
costs  of  the  university  soared  far  beyond  its 
financial  resources. 

Dr.  Litchfield  resigned  a  disappointed 
man.  Death  restores  a  perspective  often  loet 
In  the  turbulence  of  events.  His  reach  un- 
questionably exceeded  his  grasp,  but  none 
will  deny  that  his  pursuit  of  excellence  has 
enriched  the  University  of  Pittsburgh.  Those 
aware  of  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  higher 
education  will  honor  his  memory. 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or   PENMSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  13.  1968 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
particularly  my  home  city  of  Pittsburgh, 
suffered  a  severe  loss  March  8  when 
Edward  H.  Litchfield,  an  inventive  busi- 
nessman and  a  former  chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  died  with  his 
wife,  two  children  and  mother  in  the 
crash  of  their  plane. 

Dr.  Litchfield  had  a  brilliant  career 
in  business  and  political  administration, 
but  Pennsylvanians  and  Pittsburghers. 
myself  among  them,  came  to  know  and 
admire  him  best  during  his  decade  of 
.service  as  chancellor  of  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh. 

As  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette 
pointed  out  in  its  March  12  editorial,  Dr. 
Litchfield  was  "an  idealistic  and  imag- 
inative educator"  who  "strove  tirelessly 
to  raise  the  academic  standards  and  im- 
prove the  facilities  of  the  imiversity." 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
insert  the  Post-Gazette  editorial  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  commend  it  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  as  a  fitting 
tribute  to  Dr.  Litchfield,  whose  life  was 
devoted  to  a  tireless  pursuit  of  excellence. 

The  editorial  follows: 

IProm   the   Pittsburgh    (Pa.)    Post-Gazette. 

Mar.   12,  1968] 

Edward  H.  Lttchfiklo 

E)dward  H.  Litchfield,  former  chancellor  of 

the    University    of    Pittsburgh,    has    been 

termed  a  controversial  figure.  This  la  another 

way  of  saying  that  he  was  a  man  of  positive 

convictions  which  he  attempted  to  translate 

Into  positive  action.  His  death  in  a  plane 

crash  on  March  8  deprives  the  world  of  a 

vigorous  creative  spirit. 

The  academic  and  business  career  of  Dr. 
Litchfield  was  a  stunning  refutation  of  the 
barren  maxim  "thoee  who  can  do,  those 
who  can't,  teach."  His  reserved  manner  did 
not  suggest  the  surging  energies  which  car- 
ried him  to  triumphs  in  the  fields  of  edu- 
cation, business  and  political  administration. 
His  brilliant  service  as  director  of  civil  af- 
fairs in  post-war  We«t  Germany  elicited  rare 
praise  from  the  sagacious  General  Lucius  D. 
Clay.  His  counsels  were  equally  prized  by 
hardheaded  business  executives.  But  Edward 
H.  Litchfield  will  be  chiefly  remembered  as 
an  Idealistic  and  imaginative  educator. 

The  decade  during  which  Dr.  Litchfield 
served  as  chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh  was  a  fruitful  era  of  solid  achieve- 
ment and  educational  innovation.  He  strove 
tirelessly  to  raise  the  academic  standards  and 
Improve  the  facilities  of  the  university.  He 
expanded  the  faculty  and  increased  sal- 
aries In  order  to  Improve  the  quality  of  In- 
struction. If  Dr.  Litchfield  had  a  fault  as  an 


News  and  Freedom 


HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  13,  1968 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing editorial,  which  recently  appeared 
in  the  Johnson  City.  Tenn.,  Press- 
Chronicle  presents  some  very  interesting 
and  thought-provoking  remarks  on  the 
recent  controversial  ruling  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  on  the  distribution 
of  crime  news. 

Because  I  believe  so  strongly  in  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  I  wish  to  call  this 
editorial   to  the   attention   of  my   col- 
leagues and  the  readers  of  the  Record: 
News  and  Freedom 

Is  It  up  to  the  American  Bar  Association 
to  decide  what  Information  should  or  should 
not  be  released  about  pending  criminal  cases? 

The  bar's  ruling  clique  thinks  it  Is,  but  we 
firmly  believe  the  people  of  America  think 
otherwise. 

Adverse  reaction  has  come  swiftly  to  the 
bar's  presumptuous  proposals  (the  Reardon 
Report)  to  act  as  self-appointed  censor  of 
the  press.  Typical  Is  a  comment  by  Sen,  John 
L.  McClellan  of  Arkansas,  himself  a  former 
prosecuting  attorney. 

"I  believe,"  Mr.  McClellan  told  the  U.S. 
Senate  last  week,  "that  such  restrictions 
amount  to  a  serious  and  unwarranted  erosion 
of  a  vital  freedom  and  would  only  Invite 
future  restrictions  that  could  shackle  the 
press  severely  and  deny  the  public  the  free 
flow  on  Information  to  which  It  Is  entitled. 

"A  defendant's  right  to  a  fair  trial  need  not 
overlap  another  basic  freedom — freedom  of 
the  press. 

"Both  these  rights  are  basic  and  very  rarely 
come  Into  conflict.  This  Is  because  the  news 
media  have  generally  been  alert  to  their 
responsibilities  and  have  many  times  demon- 
strated an  Interest  In  protecting  a  defend- 
ant's right — especially  in  cases  of  sensational 
crimes. 

"All  rights  are  largely  dependent  upon  free 
dissemination  of  news.  We  cannot  have  a  free 
country  If  citizens  are  not  free  to  find  out 
and  If  they  are  not  free  to  know." 

We  couldn't  have  said  It  better  ourselves. 
Senator! 


Additional  Appropriation  for  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opporhinity 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  13,  1968 
Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret 
that  I  was  not  in  Washington  when  this 
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legislation  was  first  introduced  and  thus 
I  was  not  able  to  be  among  the  original 
cosponsors  of  legislation  to  make  an  ad- 
ditional appropriation  of  $200  million 
available  to  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity to  support  badly  needed  sum- 
mer recreation,  education,  employment, 
and  other  projects. 

This  summer  may  well  be  a  critical 
time  in  our  fight  against  poverty  and 
deprivation  in  this  Nation.  The  glaring 
deficiencies  revealed  by  the  Report  of  the 
National  Advisory  Commission  on  Civil 
Disorders  cry  out  for  positive  action.  Yet, 
at  this  time  of  crisis,  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportimity  is  faced  with  cut- 
backs that  require  curtailment  of  the 
very — established — program  that  can 
reach  people  effectively  and  help  them 
to  help  themselves. 

According  to  OEO.  the  estimated  na- 
tionwide impact  of  these  budget  cuts  are 
as  follows : 

Headstart  will  accommodate  13.000 
fewer  children  in  its  all-year  program 
this  year  than  it  did  in  the  past  year.  The 
all-year  total  is  about  200,000. 

Legal  services  will  provide  60,000 
fewer  cases. 

The  rural  loan  program  will  give  assist- 
ance to  3,000  fewer  families  this  year 
than  had  been  originally  planned. 

The  number  of  Job  Corps  trainees  will 
be  cut  from  41,000  to  37,000.  Four  thou- 
sand trainees  will  be  put  on  administra- 
tive leave  with  the  privilege  of  reentry 
when  space  is  available.  The  plan  is  to 
eventually  cut  the  Corps  to  32,000 
through  attrition. 

Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  will  oper- 
ate at  a  level  of  400,000  members,  a  cut 
of  170,000. 

Health  services  will  continue  to  be  of- 
fered at  41  centers,  which  is  the  current 
level;  but  nine  centers  scheduled  for 
operation  this  year  will  not  be  opened. 
Programs  for  the  elderly,  the  rural 
poor,  and  family  planning  and  housing 
will  not  be  expanded. 

It  would  be  pennywise  and  pound 
foolish  to  frustrate  expectation,  deny 
hope,  and  destroy  confidence  by  permit- 
ting these  cuts  to  stand  at  this  crucial 
moment. 

The  $200  million  that  this  legislation 
would  make  available  is  not  extra  fund- 
ing. It  is  merely  bringing  the  appropria- 
tion for  these  programs  up  to  the  level 
which  this  Congress  authorized  for  OEO 
in  fiscal  1968. 

I  am  proud  to  join  in  sponsoring  this 
bill  and  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  join 
in  this  modest  effort  to  help  alleviate 
the  misery  of  the  poor  and  start  In  cor- 
recting longstanding  ills  that,  if  uncor- 
rected, will  threaten  the  very  fabric  of 
our  lives. 
The  text  of  this  bill  follows: 

H.R.  15946 
A     bill     making     a     supplemental     appro- 
priation to  carry  out  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity  Act   of    1964   during   the   fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1968 
Be  it  enacted  by   the  Senate  and  House 
of   Representatives    of    the    United    States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  there 
is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any  money 
In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
the  sum  of  $200,000,000   to  supply   supple- 
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mental  appropriations  for  th«  flacal  ye»r 
ending  June  30.  19«8.  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
vision* of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1064. 


Utak  Voice  of  Denocracy  WiaBcr 


HON.  LAURENCE  J.  BURTON 

OF    UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  13.  t968 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
commend  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
on  the  public  service  they  render  In  spon- 
soring each  year  the  Voice  of  Democracy 
contest,  and  I  submit  the  fine  essay  by 
Ted  Dunn  Adams,  of  Lay  ton.  Utah,  this 
years  contest  winner,  from  the  State  of 
Utah.  Ted  is  one  of  my  constituents, 
and  I  am  proud  of  him.  His  essay  reflects 
the  clear  thinking  of  a  young  American 
who  recognizes  his  future  and  present 
responsibilities,  and  Is  preparing  him- 
self to  meet  them.  In  an  age  of  dissen- 
sion. rebelUon.  and  doubt.  Ted's  essay  Is 
very  refreshing. 

The  essay  follows: 

Prkedom "s  Challenge 
( By  Ted  Dunn  Adams) 

Three  Americans  were  out  sightseeing  In  a 
Soviet  city  two  years  ago.  One  was  Senator 
Henry  M.  Jackson,  the  second  was  a  US. 
Army  officer,  and  the  third  a  Rtisslan-speak- 
Ing  official  of  the  U.S.  Embassy.  It  was  a 
unique  day  for  them.  In  their  tour  of  the 
U.SS.R.,  they'd  managed  for  once  to  shake 
off  their  Kremlin-appointed   guide. 

As  they  walked  down  the  street,  a  young 
man  suddenly  accosted  them.  He  was  about 
thirty  years  old.  quite  well-dressed  for  a 
Russian,  with  the  look  of  a  professional  per- 
son. 

"Are  you  Englishmen?"  the  young  man 
said  In  Russian. 

The  Embassy  man  replied,  "No  we're  Amer- 
icans." 

"Americans !  That's  even  better."  the  young 
man  said  excitedly.  "I've  wanted  so  long  to 
talk  to  an  Ame-lcan.'" 

"Why?"  the  Embassy  man  asked. 

"Because  you  Americans  are  such  lucky 
people.  You  can  read  what  you  want,  hear 
what  you  want,  say  what  you  want.  We  can't." 

The  young  man  peered  nervously  over  his 
shoulder  to  see  If  anyone  was  listening.  He 
knew  he  was  risking  his  life  to  speak  like 
that.  "Always  remember,"  he  went  on.  "They 
aren't  fooling  us  about  you  Americans.  We 
want  this  to  be  your  kind  of  world."  Then 
he  walked  away,  fast.' 

You  and  I.  each  are  American  citizens — 
to  most  of  us  this  blessing  of  living  In  a 
democratic  land  was  given  us  by  birth.  Many 
members  of  our  family,  and  those  before 
us  had  to  face  great  difficulties  for  this  bless- 
ing, even  to  the  point  of  death!  It  seems 
that  we  are  merely  the  youth  of  this  coun- 
try— the  Inheritors  of  the  past. 

But  In  a  sense,  don't  we  also  face  great 
responsibilities?  Don't  we.  the  inheritors 
of  this  great  democracy,  face  the  task  of 
preserving  that  of  the  future?  Will  we  not 
soon  be  facing  the  same  responsibilities,  and 
perhaps  more,  than  our  people  have  faced 
for   190  years? 

Win  It  not  soon  be  our  voices  that  will 
ring  out  from  the  Senate  and  House — our 
Courts — and  Churches? 

And.  will  It  not  soon  be  our  names  that 
will  appear  on  the  ballots  on  election  day? 

« ••The  Man  In  the  Street."  an  experience 
of  Senator  Jackson's  as  written  In  the  book. 
"The  Day  I  Was  Proudest  To  Be  an  Amer- 
ican,"  re-revlsed  by  Janice  Woelfle. 
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will  we  not  soon  be  the  teachers  and  edu- 
cators of  our  universities  and  schools? 

Will  It  not  be  we  who  will  manage  our 
countries  large  industrlea  and  be  asked  to 
defend  our  country  against  Communism  and 
other  aggression? 

Will  we  not  be  the  great  generals  and  com- 
manders defending  this  land  of  heritage? 

And.  will  we  not  soon  have  the  Job  of 
sitting  In  on  trlaU  and  giving  fair  Justice 
to  the  man  being  tried? 

Will  we  not  be  the  builders  of  our  roads, 
our  towns  and  commvinltles — the  policeman, 
the  mailman,  the  fanner,  the  bishop,  and 
many  more? 

And,  last,  will  we  not  b«  the  parenu  of 
our  children? 

Freedom  Is  our  challenge.  Will  we  be  able 
to  teach  our  children  of  their  great  inherit- 
ance of  freedom  tliat  we  have  fought  for  in 
order  that  they  might  be  bom  In  a  ooxintty 
of  freedom  built  through  the  guidance  of 
God? 

Will  not  each  of  these  responsibilities  and 
more  be  ours  for  the  preservation  of  the 
future? 

And  If  a  person  asks,  ••True,  these  respon- 
sibilities may  be  ours,  but  Just  what  will  I 
gain  from  the  struggle?  Is  the  price  of  free- 
dom worth  paying?"  Simply  reply  to  this  per- 
son by  asking  him  If  he  knew  freedom  was: 
An  education  for  everyone,  a  land  of  less 
want  and  misery,  a  land  where  men  are  given 
unconquerable  right  of  religion,  a  land  of 
freedom  and  opportunity  beyond  that  of  any 
other.  But  even  more  than  this — ask  him  If 
he  knew  freedom  was  tlie  smile  on  a  small 
boy's  face  when  his  little  league  team  wins 
the  championship,  and  of  the  drive  through 
the  beautiful  country  at  any  time  one  pleases 
In  his  own  automobile. 

Ask  If  he  knew  It  was  being  able  to  decide 
for  yourself  the  profession  you  enjoy  and  the 
opportunity  to  advance  in  It,  or  that  Sunday 
Journey  to  the  church  or  the  annual 
Thanksgiving  dinner  and  even  that  warm 
handshake  of  the  President  as  he  wades 
through  the  cheerful  crowds. 
Ask  him  If  he  knew  freedom  Is  America!!! 
And  I'm  sure  this  person  would  reply  that 
there  Is  no  greater  price  to  be  paid  for  than 
that  of  our  freedom. 

America  Is  In  a  perplexing  period  of 
change.  We  seem  to  be  running  In  all  direc- 
tions at  once — but  we  are  running. 

How  will  Americans  act  and  react  to  a  new 
set  of  circumstances?  We  know  from  our 
past  some  of  the  things  we  will  do.  We  will 
make  mistakes:  we  always  have.  But  from 
our  beginning.  In  hindsight  at  least  our  so- 
cial direction  is  clear.  We  have  moved  to 
become  one  people  out  of  many.  We  have 
failed  sometimes,  taken  wrong  paths,  paused 
for  renewal,  filled  our  bellies  and  licked  our 
wounds:  but  we  have  never  slipped  back. 
And  I  maintain  America  never  will  slip  back 
as  long  as  I.  and  millions  of  other  young 
Americans  like  me,  take  pride  In  the  state- 
ment: "I  am  an  American." 
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that  appropriate  action  should  be  taken 
by  the  Congress  to  strengthen  the  civil 
service  retirement  and  disability  fund. 
This  fund  has  now  accumulated  de- 
ficiencies or  unfunded  liabilities  esti- 
mated to  be  in  excess  of  $50  billion.  This 
deficiency  has  grown  by  $32.4  billion  in 
the  last  10  years,  and  the  rate  is  increas- 
ing. The  growing  deficit  in  the  fund  Is  a 
cause  for  serious  concern. 

There  are  some  2,697,200  employees  of 
the  Federal  Government  who  are  mem- 
bers of  and  regularly  pay  into  the  civil 
service  retirement  system.  Currently, 
more  than  825,000  retired  employees  and 
survivors  receive  benefits  totaling  over 
$1.8  billion  annually  from  the  fund. 

The  balance  in  the  fund  as  of  June  1, 
1967.  was  $17.7  billion.  Annual  receipts 
currently  are  $2.8  billion  and  annual  dis- 
bursements are  about  $1.9  billion. 

While  receipts  into  the  fund  are  greater 
than  current  disbursements,  unless  cor- 
rective measures  are  taken  the  fund  will 
be  paying  out  more  in  future  years  than 
is  being  taken  in— by  1974,  which  Is 
only  6  years  away. 

During  fiscal  year  1968,  it  is  estimated 
that  the  deficiency  or  unfunded  liability 
will  Increase  by  approximately  $3  billion 
to  $51,708,022,000  on  June  30.  1968.  The 
rate  of  growth  of  the  unfunded  liability 
of  the  retirement  fund  requires  that  the 
Congress  develop  a  sounder  plan  of  the 
financing  system. 

The  current  deficiencies  are  caused 
primarily  by  the  rate  of  payment  which 
Is  considered  Insufficient  by  both  Fed- 
eral employees  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Certainly,  It  seems  to  be  in  the  best 
interest  of  our  Federal  employees  and 
the  Federal  Government  to  require  a 
higher  level  of  contribution  from  both 
to  the  fund — and  thus  insure  the  future 
soundness  of  the  fund. 

The  House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  is  currently  considering  pro- 
posals to  provide  more  adequate  financ- 
ing for  retirement  benefits  to  arrest  and 
control  this  growth  of  unfunded  liabili- 
ties. 

It  is  In  the  best  Interest  of  the  Con- 
gress, the  Federal  Government,  and  the 
more  than  3  million  active  and  retired 
Federal  employees  and  survivors  that 
steps  be  taken  to  place  the  civil  service 
retirement  fund  on  a  sound  financial 
basis. 
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The  Civil  Service  Retirement  and  Disa- 
bility Fund  Should  Be  Placed  on  a 
Sound  Financial  Basis 


President  Johnson's  Attack  on  Noise 
Pollution 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  13.  1968 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Subcommittee  on  Independent  Of- 
fices and  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Appropriations, 
which  I  am  honored  to  serve  as  chair- 
man, has  for  a  number  of  years  urged 


HON.  FRANK  M.  CLARK 

or    PTNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  13,  1968 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's conservation  message  Is  the  first 
of  its  kind  to  place  the  problem  of  noise 
abatement  in  context  as  a  major  element 
of  the  American  environment. 

Millions  of  Americans  have  become  so 
conditioned  to  a  background  of  surface 
and  air  traffic  sounds  that  they  hardly 
notice  them.  Perhaps  this  is  to  the  good: 
it  represents  an  adjustment  to  an  in- 


creasingly stressful  part  of  our  Uves. 
But  these  noises  are.  in  many  areas,  more 
than  a  lulling  background  sound,  more 
than  even  a  mere  annoyance.  People 
who  live  near  jet  aiiports  and  immedi- 
ately adjoining  heavily  traveled  truck 
routes  are  complaining  that  the  enjoy- 
ment of  an  evening  at  home  has  become 
a  seldom  thing.  Conversations  must  be 
suspended,  music  cannot  be  appreciated, 
outdoor  entertaining  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. .    . 

In  certain  areas  where  sonic  boom  is 
a  particular  problem,  structural  damage 
to  dwellings  and  even  to  geologic  forma- 
tions has  become  an  all  too  common 
phenomenon. 

By  recognizing  noise  as  a  rising  threat 
to  the  quality  of  life  for  Americans  in  aU 
kinds  of  neighborhoods  and  at  all  levels 
of  the  economic  social  ladder.  President 
Johnson  has  given  hope  to  those  of  us 
who  believe  this  is  not  an  unavoidable 
price  of  advanced  civilizations.  In  fact, 
It  is  controllable  by  man,  and  we  must 
press  further  to  develop  the  institutions 
that  can  bring  It  under  human  control. 
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siderably,  and  traffic  congestion  in  cities 
and  on  liighways,  has  reached  appalling 
levels.  Despite  this  dark  picture,  there 
is  hope  for  the  future,  and  eventually, 
resolution  of  urban  transportation  prob- 
lems. ^  - 
Today,  approximately  70  percent  of 
the  American  people  live  in  cities  and 
the  percentage  will  increase  in  the  fu- 
ture. But  unless  we  succeed  in  providing 
fast,  convenient  and  economical  trans- 
portation in  urban  areas— as  well  as  re- 
solving other  serious  urban  problems — 
the  shocking  decline  of  the  cities  will 
continue  until  they  are  virtually  aban- 
doned.            

Northwest  Committee  for  Democracy  in 
Greece 
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itself.  Let  the  United  States  renew  the  spirit 
of  the  Truman  doctrine,  and  end  all  military 
support  to  these  clear  examples  of  the  to- 
talitarian way  of  life. 

Vasiliki  Dwveb, 
Chairman,  Northwest  Committee  for  De- 
mocracy in  Greece. 


Kinula  Church  Appeal  for  Peace  in 
Vietnam 


Mass  Transportation  Problems 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

or   NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  13.  1968 
Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent in  a  recent  message  to  Congress, 
recommended  a  reorganization  plan  that 
would  transfer  mass  transit  activities 
from  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development— HUD— to  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation— DOT. 

If  Congress  does  not  reject  the  plan 
by  about  April  27,  1968,  the  transfer  will 
become  official  without  requiring  pas- 
sage of  legislation.  I  support  the  plan, 
because  it  is  necessary,  sound,  and  prac- 
tical, and  would  Improve  and  intensify 
the  attack  against  mounting  mass  trans- 
portation problems  facing  our  cities. 

One  of  the  reasons  this  attack  has  not 
made  the  expected  progress  is  because 
mass  transit  programs  are  not  concen- 
trated in  one  Federal  department.  Cre- 
ation of  the  new  Department  of  Trans-- 
portation  should  have  Included  all 
transportation  activities.  By  excluding 
mass  transit  programs,  a  really  con- 
centrated and  effective  attack  becomes 
almost  impossible  to  achieve. 

If  the  recommended  switch  Is  made 
from  HUD  to  DOT,  only  a  few  mass 
transit  functions  would  remain  In  HUD, 
such  as  some  plarming  and  research. 
Ideally,  even  these  functions  should  be 
transferred  to  DOT.  but  HUD  officials 
feel  they  are  a  necessary  part  of  city 
planning. 

For  years — especially  in  the  postwar 
period — cities  have  been  plagued  with 
serious  mass  transportation  problems. 
Some  progress  has  been  made,  but  a 
great  deal  more  remains  to  be  done.  And 
It  must  be  done  before  the  crisis  stage 
Is  reached— and  some  believe  that  It  has 
reached  such  a  stage. 

Passenger  train  runs  have  been  dras- 
tically reduced,  fares  have  Increased  con- 
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HON.  BROCK  ADAMS 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  13,  1968 
Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
enter  into  the  Record  the  remarks  of  the 
Northwest  Committee  for  Democracy  in 
Greece: 

Northwest   CoMMrrrEE   for  Democracy   in 
Greece 


on  March  12,  1947,  at  a  Joint  session  of 
Congress,  President  Harry  S.  Trtunau  used 
the  following  phrases  In  proposing  United 
States  aid  to  Greece. 

"At  the  present  moment  in  world  history 
newly  every  nation  must  choose  between  al- 
ternative ways  of  life.  .  .  .  One  way  of  life  is 
based  upon  the  wlU  of  the  majority,  and  Is 
distinguished  by  free  institutions,  represent- 
ative government,  free  elections,  guarantees 
of  individual  liberty,  freedom  of  speech  and 
religion,  and  freedom  from  political  oppres- 
sion. The  second  way  of  life  is  based  upon  the 
will  of  a  minority  forcibly  imposed  upon  the 
majority.  It  relies  upon  terror  and  oppres- 
sion, a  controlled  press  and  radio,  fixed  elec- 
tions, and  the  suppression  of  personal  free- 
doms." .  ^,  , 
On    March    12,    1968,    the    description    of 
Greece  Is  all  to  close  to  what  Truman  called 
the  second  way  of  life.  The  present  military 
regime  is  obviously  the  will  of  a  minority 
forcibly  Imposed  upon  the  majority.  Perhaps 
It  does  not  yet  relv  on  extremes  of  terror,  but 
It  proclaims  Jauntily  Its  readiness  to  rely 
upon  oppression.  The  regime  has  arrested. 
Imprisoned  or  driven  from  Greece,  every  Jour- 
nalist who  showed  the  slightest  independence 
of  mind.  It  controls  the  remaining  puppet 
press  absolutely.  It  has  not  given  Itself  the 
trouble  of  fixing  elections:  It  finds  It  simpler 
to  do  without  them.  It  taps  telephone  lines, 
opens  correspondence.  Invades  private  gath- 
erings, and  by  arbitrary  arrest  and  Imprison- 
ment. It  makes  meaningless  even  the  con- 
cept of  personal  freedom. 

This  Is  Greece  today.  No  amount  of  talK 
about  a  possible  constitution  In  the  ever 
more  distant  future  can  change  these  present 
facts.  The  well-publicized  release  of  three  or 
four  well-known  figures  must  not  make  us 
forget  that  a  thousand  times  as  many  remain 
vnthout  trial— often  without  even  the  for- 
mality of  an  accusation— crowded  together 
on  waterless  islands  In  the  Aegean  Sea.  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  regime. 

It  Is  deplorable  that  the  United  States  has 
given  such  support  as  we  already  have  to  this 
band  of  military  adventurers,  but  why  shoiUd 
we  continue  to  add  to  It?  There  Is  no  grave 
external  threat  now  as  there  was  In  1947. 
The  present  threat  to  the  freedom,  to  the 
economic  development,  to  the  very  life  of 
Greece  Is  Internal:  It  is  the  military  regime 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  13.  1968 
Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
from  time  to  time  we  in  Congress  receive 
memorable  letters  from  others  than  our 
constitutents.  I  recently  received  a  letter 
from  a  church  group  in  Tokyo,  Japan, 
with  a  request  that  it  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  President  and  officials 
of  our  Government.  This  letter  was 
signed  by  Reverend  Asano,  along  with 
61  members  of  the  Kinuta  Church  con- 
gregation. I  was  most  happy  to  forward 
this  letter  to  the  President  and  now  in- 
clude my  letter  to  the  President  along 
with  the  text  of  the  statement  of  the 
church  group  and  its  transmittal  letter 

in  the  Record:  ,„  ,„_ 

March  12,  1968. 

The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  X  am  enclosing  a  let- 
ter I  have  received  from  the  Pastor  and 
Members  of  the  Kinuta  Church  In  Tokyo. 
Japan  with  a  request  from  Katsuo  Mitsui 
that  I  bring  It  to  your  attention. 

In  view  of  the  many  opinions  tendered 
you  from  day  to  day.  It  might  be  difficult 
to  give  these  comments  special  consideration. 
Yet  America  In  the  past  has  derived  Its 
strength  and  vitality  from  the  fact  that  we 
trace  our  heritage  to  peoples  of  many  lands. 
Today.  America's  policies  reach  Into  the  Uvea 
of  these  peoples  and  many  from  other  na- 
tions have  felt  the  need  to  express  their 
thoughts  to  us  over  what  they  view  as  the 
consequences  of  our  policies. 

In  this  spirit,  recognizing  the  common 
bond  between  our  heritage  and  the  peoples 
of  the  world  and  the  great  Implications  of 
our  present  policies  for  all  mankind,  I  re- 
spectfully urge  you  to  read  and  reflect  on 
the  opinions  contained  In  the  letter  from 
Pastor  Junlchl  Asano  and  the  members  of 
the  Kinuta  Christian  Church.  The  effect  of 
our  Vietnam  policies  as  seen  by  our  Asian 
friends  who  have  known  the  ravages  of  war 
and  who  are  Immediately  affected  by  develop- 
ments on  the  Asian  continent  deserve  your 
personal  and  careful  evaluation. 

I    appreciate    your    consideration    of    the 
comments  and  any  reply  you  can  provide  will 
be  greatly  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  W.  Kastenmeier. 

Member  of  Congress. 
[  Enclosure.  1 


Tokyo.  March  4, 1968. 
Mr.  Robert  W.  Kastenmeier. 
Arlington.   Va. 

Dear  Mr.  Kastenmeier:  Mrs.  Relko  Klta- 
dal  In  Washington.  D.C.  wrote  to  us  that  we 
could  send  our  appeal  for  peace  In  Vietnam 
to  you  and  that  you  would  be  kind  enough 
to  deliver  It  to  President  Johnson  or  lead- 
ers In  the  U.S.  government. 

I  am  enclosing  Rev.  Asano's  appeal  along 
with  the  signatures  of  the  members  of 
Kinuta  Church.  For  the  past  two  years  since 
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the  bombing  of  North  Vletnmm  R«v.  Asano 
h«s  been  appealing  to  the  American  peo- 
ple for  peace  in  Vietnam  ao  that  our  prayer 
for  peace  will  filter  Into  the  minds  of  the 
American  people  and  by  that  they  will  be  en- 
couraged. Now  he  la  very  grateful  that  a 
chance  Is  given  through  you  to  appeal  to 
President  Johnson  directly,  or  to  leaders 
In  the  government. 

We  hope  that  your  effort  and  ours  will 
bear  some  fruit.  Thank  you  Indeed  for  your 
very  kind  offer. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Katsuo  Mttsui. 

I       Tokyo,  Japan. 

TebTuary  19.  1M$. 
President  Ltndon  Johnson. 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  DC. 

Mt  Dsa>  Pbesibent  Johnson:  As  an  Asian 
and  as  a  ChrtsUan  who  believes  that  Ood 
who  Is  ruling  this  world  will  never  permit 
a  war  for  whatever  purpose  It  may  be,  I  want 
to  sincerely  appeal  to  you.  President  Johnson, 
and  leaders  In  the  government  of  the  United 
States  of  America 

I.  The  United  States  has  declared  that  It 
will  continue  the  Vietnamese  war  to  give 
freedom  and  peace  to  the  Vietnamese  people. 
But  In  my  view  what  the  Vietnamese  people 
are  truly  Meklng  Is  that  this  war  will  end 
as  soon  a«4)08slble  and  that  they  will  live 
freely  and  peacefully  without  any  Interfer- 
ence from  foreign  countries,  but  with  Inde- 
pendence and  self-determination.  I  cannot 
see  how  the  Vietnamese  people  can  be  "free" 
when  thousands  of  children  and  women  sure 
being  killed  with  highly  developed  scientific 
weapons. 

We  Japanese  le.irned  from  the  painful  ex- 
perience during  World  War  II.  how  miserable 
and  cruel  It  was  that  the  lives  of  thousands 
of  people  were  taken  away  by  the  bombs  that 
were  rained  on  us  and  by  the  atomic  bombs 
which  were  dropped  In  Hiroshima  and  Naga- 
saki. But  your  people  have  not  yet  gone 
through  such  a  dreadfully  miserable  experi- 
ence. 

II.  Is  It  not  true  that  the  desperate  fight- 
ing of  the  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong 
Is  not  motivated  by  their  Ideology,  but  be- 
cause they  know  how  miserable  and  tragic 
It  is  to  be  subject  to  foreign  countries  from 
their  bitter  experience  based  on  historical 
facts  since  the  Chinese  rule  over  Vietnam? 
I  can  hardly  believe  that  disregarding  such 
national  and  racial  peculiarities  and  pressing 
confrontation  by  force  one-sidedly  in  order 
to  eliminate  the  threat  of  communism  Is  a 
policy  the  United  States,  a  great  country  In 
the  world  and  a  democratic  one,  would  take. 
Through  this  event  the  US.  policies  In  Asia 
have  aroused  a  deep  doubt  and  uneasiness 
In  a  great  number  of  Asians. 

III.  Isn't  Amertca  a  Christian  country  both 
in  name  and  in  reality?  I  sincerely  hope  you 
will  muster  up  your  courage  to  return  to  the 
words  of  Jesus  Christ,  "Love  your  enemies," 
now.  Stop  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam, 
begin  peace  negotiations  Including  the  Viet 
Cong  and  withdraw  troops  and  bases  as  soon 
as  possible.  These  are  the  things  I  heartily 
pray  you  will  put  Into  action. 

Sincerely, 

JuMicHi  Asano, 
Pastor    of    Kinuta    Church,    the    Japan 
Christian  Association,  Professor  in  the 
Department     of     Theology^     Aoyama 
Gakuin  University. 
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In  order  In  connection  with  the  crucial 
balance-of-payments  situation  in  this 
country.  With  part  of  this  deficit  due  to 
international  travel,  it  would  seem  logi- 
cal that  more  Americans  should  make 
use  of  U.S.  airlines  when  taking  trips. 

The  sad  story  Is,  that  while  three  out 
of  four  people  flying  from  the  United 
States  across  the  North  Atlantic  to  Eu- 
rope are  American  residents,  only  41  per- 
cent of  these  transatlantic  passengers 
utilize  U.S.  airplanes. 

Certainly  the  clarion  call  should  be 
sounded;  Americans  should  be  made 
aware  of  the  fact  that  they  can  help 
erase  the  red  ink  in  their  country's  In- 
ternational ledgers  by  making  an  effort 
to  travel  on  U.S.  air  carriers. 


March  IS,  1968 


Freedom's  Challenfe 


Fly  U.S.  Airline* 

HON.  RICHARD  L  ROUDEBUSH 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  13.  1968 

Mr.    ROUDEBUSH.    Mr.    Speaker.    It 
seems  to  me  that  a  call  to  patriotism  is 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

or  nxiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  13.  1968 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, a  young  man  from  my  congressional 
district.  Mr.  David  M.  Swanson,  of  Rock- 
ford,  ni.,  won  the  Illinois  State  Voice  of 
Democracy  contest  for  his  speech  on  the 
subject  of  •Freedoms  Challenge."  Last 
night,  a  second  honor  came  to  him  as  he 
was  declared  to  be  the  second-place 
winner  in  the  national  Voice  of  Democ- 
racy competition. 

Believing  his  remarks  to  be  particu- 
larly pertinent  in  these  critical  times,  I 
call  the  Members'  attention  to  his  ad- 
dress: 

Freedom's  Challenge 

Freedom  .  .  .  Oh,  the  Images  conjured  up 
before  our  minds'  eye  at  the  mere  mention  of 
that  word!  We  see  the  faces  and  hear  the 
names  of  men  like  Hale,  Henry,  John  Paul 
Jones,  Washington,  Jefferson,  Adams,  Hamil- 
ton; men  who  pledged  their  Uvea,  their  for- 
tunes, and  their  sacred  honor  for  that  word. 

We  see  the  Liberty  BeU,  cracked  In  the 
Jubilant  ringing  which  welcomed  the  Dec- 
laration of  freedom  and  Independence  from 
a  tyrannical  mother  country. 

Then,  we  glimpse  a  vision  of  an  eagle,  our 
national  symbol,  majestically  soaring,  now 
hanging  suspended  In  the  air,  now  plummet- 
ing to  the  earth,  but  all  the  time  as  free 
as  the  wind  In  body  and  spirit. 

But  the  picture  isn't  always  so  glorious, 
for  as  we  gaze,  a  mist  shrouds  the  sun  and 
our  eyes  scan  the  bloody  landscape  of  a 
battlefield.  We  see  the  broken  bodies  in  the 
twisted  heaps  of  death  where  they  fell.  We 
hear  the  dirges  and  the  haunting  strains  of 
"Taps"  .  .  feel  the  grief  of  bereaved  rela- 
tives for  fallen  warriors.  And  yet,  beneath  It 
all,  we  sense  a  feeling  of  deep  pride  and 
dogged  determination  to  carry  on.  For  though 
these  men  have  died,  the  heritage  and  free- 
dom for  which  they  fought  lives  on. 

But  what,  actually,  Is  freedom?  Is  It  an 
often  used  but  rarely  understood  cliche,  ut- 
tered from  the  Idle  Up  of  pseudophllosophers 
and  fantastical  IdealUU?  Or  Is  It  a  word  that 
symbolizes  a  way  of  thinking  and  a  way  of 
life? 

Freedom  can  be  likened  to  money  .  .  . 
worthless  If  hoarded  and  not  put  to  use.  It 
can  be  like  food  .  .  .  void  of  nourishment  un- 
less partaken:  like  a  life  .  .  .  wasted  If  saved 
and  not  perpetuated. 

On  the  other  band.  It  Is  unlike  anything 
else  known  to  man,  for,  contrary  to  all  the 
laws  of  purchase  and  i>ossesslon,  freedom 
cannot  be  bought  once  for  all  time.  Free- 


dom must  be  redeemed  by  each  generation 
for  lu  succeeding  generation. 

It  is  with  thU  uniqueness  that  we  are 
concerned,  for  It  brings  to  mind  two  ques- 
tions: "What  does  freedom  mean  to  me?'" 
and,    "What  do  I  mean  to  freedom?" 

The  first  question,  no  doubt,  is  the  easiest 
to  answer.  It  Is  not  hard  to  realize  that  free- 
dom provides  us  with  the  right  to  work  In 
our  chosen  profession,  limited  only  by  our 
own  talents  and  ambitions:  the  right  to 
choose  those  who  would  govern  us;  the  right 
to  worship  the  Divine  Giver  of  Life  and  Lib- 
erty, and  on  and  on. 

To  answer  the  second  question,  we  would 
do  well  to  recall  those  who  have  gone  be- 
fore us,  and  have  answered  In  such  a  way  as 
to  stamp  their  names  Indelibly  upon  the 
pages  of  time.  We  can  think  of  men  like 
Webster.  Lincoln,  Bryan,  Edison,  and  Von 
Braun;  women  like  Julia  Ward  How«,  Susan 
B.  Anthony.  Carrie  Nation,  and  Helen  Keller. 

Others  have  answered  In  such  a  way  that, 
were  they  to  try  for  a  million  years,  they 
could  never  remove  the  stigma  that  sur- 
rounds their  names. 

How  you  answer  may  mean  the  difference 
between  a  soldier-statesman  MacArthur,  and 
a  deranged  dictator  like  Hitler;  Elchmann, 
the  kUler,  and  Salk,  the  healer;  or  a  Cather- 
ine de  Medici  and  a  Clara  Barton.  What  you 
make  of  freedom  today  will  determine  what 
it  will  be  tomorrow. 

But  answer  we  must.  To  answer  truth- 
fully, unquestlonlngly,  unflinchingly,  and 
unselfishly,  and  having  answered  In  word, 
to  answer  In  deed.  Is  to  answer  and  accept 
the  "Challenge  of  Freedom!" 


March  13,  1968 


Maryland  Marines  Die  in  Vietnam 


HON.  CURENCE  D.  LONG 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  13,  1968 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr,  Speaker. 
Cpl.  Arnold  D.  Kirk  and  Cpl.  Jan  F.  Wil- 
son, two  young  marines  from  Maryland, 
were  killed  recently  in  Vietnam.  I  wish  to 
commend  their  bravery  and  honor  their 
memories  by  including  the  folloving  ar- 
ticle in  the  Record: 
Two  Marines  Die  in  Combat — Kirk.  Wilson 

.\RE  Killed  on  Opbrations  in  Vietnam 

Two  more  Marylanders,  a  Baltlmorean  and 
a  Brandywlne  man,  have  been  killed  In  Viet- 
nam, the  Defense  Department  announced 
yesterday. 

Reported  dead  were: 

Marine  Cpl.  Arnold  D.  Kirk,  22.  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Marlon  Kirk,  of  5076  Orvllle  avenue. 

Marine  Cpl.  Jan  F.  Wilson,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  James  B.  Wilson,  of  Floral  Park  road, 
Brandywlne,  Prince  Georges  county. 

Corporal  Kirk,  who  had  been  stationed  In 
Vietnam  since  November,  was  killed  by  rifle 
fire  while  on  an  operation  near  Da  Nang.  For 
several  months,  he  was  stationed  at  an  out- 
post on  Hill  65  in  Quang  Nam,  South  of  Da 
Nang. 

A  native  of  Baltimore.  Corporal  Kirk  was  a 
graduate  of  Poly,  where  he  played  varsity 
baseball  for  two  years.  He  worked  at  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation  before  he  was 
drafted  into  the  marines  In  November  1965. 

In  letters  to  his  parents  from  Vietnam,  he 
said  things  "were  a  little  rough"  but  that  "I 
am  glad  to  be  over  here."  His  father,  Marlon 
Kirk,  said  his  son  was  "a  good  marine  and 
proud  of  the  corps." 

Besides  his  parents,  he  Is  survived  by  two 
brothers.  Marion  Kirk.  Jr..  and  Stanley  Kirk, 
both  of  Baltimore. 

Corporal  Wilson  died  March  7  after  he  was 
shot  during  a  patrol  In  Quang  Trl  province. 
He  had  been  serving  in  Vietnam  since  Novem- 


ber of  1967  and  was  assigned  to  the  3d  Ma- 
rine Division. 

served  on  destroyer 

A  graduate  of  Gwynn  Park  High  School,  he 

enlisted  In  the  Marines  in  August  1967,  and 

served  aboard  the  destroyer  U.S.S.  Cambria 

m  the  Mediterranean   before  being  sent  to 

Vietnam.  ,  .  .  , 

His  mother,  Mrs.  Pauline  Wilson,  said  his 
letters  home  were  "always  cheerful"  and  that 
his  only  complaint  was  that  on  one  occasion 
he  could  not  take  a  bath  for  two  weeks 

Besides  his  parents,  he  Is  survived  by  three 
brothers.  James  B.  Wilson.  Jr..  of  Norfo  k, 
Tliomas  E.  Wilson,  who  lives  in  California. 
a:id  Eugene  P.  Wilson,  of  Clinton,  Prince 
Georges  county. 


Communists  Try  To  Organire  Veterans 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  13,  1968 
Mr   TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  so-called  veterans  organization  now  re- 
cruiting and  forming  units  throughout 
our  country-the  Veterans  for  Peace- 
and  funded.  Their  efforts  to  infiltiate 
are    Communist    controlled,    motivated. 
the  ranks  of  our  veterans  by  urging  them 
to  join  this  organization  of  pacifist  peace 
marchers  is  a  concerted  effort  by  the 
communist  Party  of  the  United  States  to 
give  a  semblance  of  respectability  to  their 
undermining  efforts  against  this  Nation, 
The  Communists  send  their  represent- 
atives  into   any    area   where   dissident 
groups  form.  They  preach  the  straight 
Communist  line,  placing  the  blame  on 
this  country  for  the  war. 

Their  damaging  propaganda  is  per- 
meating the  American  scene  with  its  lies 
and  misrepresentations.  I  think  that  it  is 
important  that  the  citizens  of  this  Nation 
be  warned  against  those  men  who  are  be- 
hind this  Veterans  for  Peace  movement 
These  organizers  are  well  aware  that,  ii 
they  are  to  succeed,  they  must  accom- 
plish their  subversion  under  ambiguous 
or  even  patriotic-sounding  titles.  There 
is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  many 
loyal  Americans  have  been  duped  into 
becoming  unknowing  instruments  for  the 
Communists.  These  people  have  become 
the  mouthpiece  for  an  out-of-town  orga- 
nizer who  always  shows  up  anywhere 
there  is  going  to  be  a  discussion  on  our 
Nation's  involvement  in  Vietnam.  The 
only  concern  these  people  have  for  Amer- 
ica is  to  take  it  over  and  destroy  our 
democracy.  , 

I  would  like  to  give  you  some  examples 
of  how  these  Communists  go  about  their 
infiltration  and  the  real  reasons  for  their 
wanting  to  organize  a  Veterans  for  Peace 

movement.  »,„^o 

Last  year  the  city  of  Cambridge,  Mass- 
was  subjected  to  an  avalanche  of  patri- 
otic-looking propaganda  distributed  by 
the  so-caUed  Veterans  for  Peace,  urg^g 
a  vote  on  the  Vietnam  question.  These 
organizers  knew  well  that  the  typical 
"peacenik"  would  make  Uttle  headway  m 
Cambridge.  Instead,  there  was  no  evi- 
dence of  any  of  the  dirty-looking  riff-raff 
that  flocked  into  Washington  last  Octo- 
ber to  march  on  the  Pentagon.  There 
were  no  long-haired,  unkempt  peaceniks 
anywhere   to   be   found.   Instead,   col- 
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leglate-looking  young  men  and  women 
knocked  on  doors  soliciting  signatures 
for  a  petition,  asking  "if  they  wouldn  t 
like  to  bring  our  boys  home  from  Viet- 
nam." This  double-talk  fooled  enough 
people  to  get  the  question  on  a  ballot. 
What  person  in  his  right  mind  would  not 
like  to  "bring  our  boys  home"  from  Viet- 
nam? The  true  issues  were  bypassed  in 
securing  the  signatures. 

An  attempt  at  respectability  Is  the  first 
order  of  business  for  any  Communist  ac- 
tivity. It  appeals  to  a  person's  interest  in 
their  country  and  professes  a  great  pa- 
triotism while  attacking  its  leaders.  It 
subtly  attacks  the  administration  in 
Washington,  and  winds  up  with  a  verbal 
outburst  at  "warmongers." 

Of  course,  the  question  was  brought  to 
a  vote  in  Cambridge,  and  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  the  patriotic  Americans  there 
flocked  to  the  polls  to  defeat  this  pre- 
posterous proposition  that  we  surrender 
to  the  Communists  and  withdraw  our 
help  to  the  struRgling  South  Vietnamese. 
But,  the  tactics  of  those  who  oppose 
this  Nation  are  becoming  more  sophisti- 
cated They  have  expanded  their  efforts 
and  there  seems  to  be  a  mysterious  source 
lor  the  funds  they  expend  in  traveling  all 
over  the  country  to  expound  Iheir  the- 
ories Do  yoi  not  think  it  is  just  possible 
that  the  money  is  being  furnished  by  the 
enemies    of    this    Nation— namely,    the 
Communist  Party.   Since  many   of  the 
persons  who  travel  from  place  to  place 
involved  in  organizing  these  groups  and 
demonstrations  have  had  or  now  have 
active  Communist  affiliations,  I  would 
certainly  assume  that  their  expenses  are 
not  being  paid  out  of  their  own  pockets. 
I  would  like  to  list  some  examples  that 
I  think  will  cause  all  loyal  Americans  to 
think  before  they  aline  themselves  with 
any  organization  that  opposes  the  pol- 
icies   of    this    Government    concerning 
Vietnam.  ,    , 

In  Madison,  Wis.,  the  people  have  been 
asked  to  vote  on  the  Vietnam  question 
through  a  referendum  circulated  in  much 
the  same  way  as  Cambridge.  It  is  very 
interesting  to  note  the  development  of 
the  campaign  and  the  resultant  placing 
of  the  issue  on  the  ballot  for  a  vote. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  To  End 
the  War  in  Vietnam  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  campus  in  Madison  on  Sep- 
tember 28,  1967.  a  man  by  the  name  of 
LeRoy  Wolins  made  a  statement  that  he 
wished  to  inform  this  committee  of  the 
organization  of  a  Madison  branch  of  the 
Veterans  for  Peace  in  Vietnam.  This  man 
had  no  difficulty  in  finding  a  place  on 
the  program,  even  though  he  was  not 
from  the  university  nor  even  Madison. 
In  his  speech,  Wolins  said  the  veterans 
organizations  he  represented  had  their 
beginning  with  the  backing  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  a  Sane  Nuclear  Policy,  and 
that  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
organization  in  Chicago. 

As  a  part  of  his  speech  on  that  date, 
Wolins  urged  this  group  to  organize  and 
elect  a  commander  to  act  as  a  spokesman, 
and  that  he  definitely  should  be  called 
commander,  to  correspond  to  the  other 
veterar  organizations'  designations,  we 
urged  the  use  of  the  symbols  of  the 
military  "for  the  sake  of  image"  includ- 
ing red,  white,  and  blue  colors.  Wohns 
said  the  group  should  have  a  color  guard 
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and  take  part  in  all  parades.  From  there 
on  his  intention  became  even  more  evi- 
dent. He  wanted  to  get  signature  adver- 
tisements of  veterans  highlighting  quo- 
tations from  antiwar  ex-military  men  of 
high  rank.  He  wanted  the  group  to  dis- 
tribute literature  against  the  war  at  in- 
duction centers  and  Legion  halls,  and 
asked  that  the  group  write  to  me"  i" 
service,  hoping  to  get  letters  from  which 
excerpts  could  be  taken  to  be  used  for 
propaganda  purposes.  . 

A  man  by  the  name  of  Robert  Wilkin- 
son was  in  the  group  that  night,  as  was  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Lester  Radke. 

I  think  it  is  well  that  we  take  a  look  at 
these  three  men  and  their  backgrounds 
to  see  if  they  are  really  interested  m 
America  or  veterans,  or  Vietnam,  or  our 
fighting  men. 

Mr    Wolins   has    a    most    interesting 
career.  He  was  a  caid-carryin.E;  professed 
member  of  the  Communist  Party  of  Illi- 
nois up  until  1946.  After  that,  up  until 
1966  he  has  been  identified  as  being  ac- 
tive in  Communist  Party  circlss.  He  has 
served  as  the  secretary  of  the  Chicago 
Council  of  American-Soviet  Fnend.ship 
in  the  vears  1955-60.  In  January  19o9  he 
was  a  contributor  of  an  article  to  the 
Communist   Daily    Worker.   In    1957    he 
participated  in  the  World  Youth  Festi- 
val   which  was  controlled  by  the  Com- 
munists. In  1960  he  was  summoned  be- 
fore the  House  Committee  on  Un-Amen- 
can    Activities    concerning    Communist 
Prrty  activities  and  refused  to  answer 
questions.  I  have  no  doubt  about  what 
he  was  doing  in  Madison  on  that  fateful 
night   It  was  no  accident  that  he  hap- 
pened to  show  up  at  a  meeting  designed 
to  organize  a  protest  against  this  Gov- 
ernment. .^     ^,„    , 
Robert  Wilkinson  has  been  identified 
by  a  Madison  newspaper  as  the  man  se- 
lected   to   be    acting   chairman   of   the 
Madison  Area  Veterans  for  Peace  m  Viet- 
nam But  it  might  be  interesting  to  note 
some  of  Mr.  Wilkinson's  other  activities. 
In  March  of  1967  the  Young  Socialist  Al- 
liance National  Convention  was  held  in 
Detroit    Reservations  were  made  at  a 
Detroit  hotel  for  all  of  the  delegates,  and 
a  reservation  was  made  for  Mr.  Robert 
Wilkinson,  202  Marion  Street,  Madison, 
Wis  The  1966-67  student  directory  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  lists  this  same 
202  Marion  Street  address  as  the  location 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  Young 
Socialist  Alliance.  Mr.  Wilkinson  is  also 
a  frequent  traveler,  having  attended  a 
National  Student  Conference  in  Chicago 
in  May  1967.  This  Young  Socialist  Alli- 
ance, which  was  established  in  Philadel- 
phia  in  1960,  has  been  placed  on  the  At- 
torney General's  Ust  as  a  Communist- 
front  organization  by  Executive  order. 

Mr  Wilkinson  also  contributes  to  a 
newspaper,  reportedly  printed  by  the 
Veterans  for  Peace,  called  the  Veterans 
Stars  and  Stripes  for  Peace.  His  latest 
article  in  the  February  issue  of  this  pub- 
lication attacks  the  Pacific  Stars  arid 
Stripes  newspaper  and  all  other  media 
which  keeps  our  men  in  Vietnam  in- 
formed of  the  news  of  the  world. 

The  third  man  who  was  present  to  help 
organize  the  Veterans  for  Peace  in  Madi- 
son was  Lester  Radke.  Mr.  Radke  was  in 
New  York  City  in  June  of  1966  where  he 
met  with  Mike  Zagarell,  national  youth 
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director  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
U.S.A.  An  article  in  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  campus  newspaper  on  July  21, 
1966,  stated  that  'Lester  Radkeihad  re- 
cently spent  a  month  in  Russia  and  would 
speak  at  the  general  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittee To  End  the  War  in  Vietnam"  on 
that  date.  In  November.  Mr.  Radke  was 
one  of  those  attending  a  meeting  of  the 
W.  E.  B.  DuBois  Clubs  of  America  held 
on  the  University  of  Wisconsin  campus. 
The  DuBois  ciub  was  established  by  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  U.S.A. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  some  of 
the  activities  of  the  man  who  serves  as 
chairman  of  the  Madison  Citizens  for  a 
Vote  on  Vietnam.  This  man  is  Maurice 
Zeltlln.  a  University  of  Wisconsin  sociol- 
ogy professor.  In  1961  Pi-ofessor  Zeitlin 
was  teaching  at  Princeton.  Cm  December 
28  of  that  year  the  Princeton  Packet,  a 
weekly  newspaper  carried  an  article: 
"Professor  Defends  Castro;  Blames 
American  Policy."  The  article  quotes 
Zeitlin  as  strongly  defending  Castro.  At 
the  time.  Zeitlin  was  a  sociology  instruc- 
tor At  Princeton  and  spent  several  weeks 
in  the  summer  of  1961  in  Cuba  doing  re- 
search for  his  thesis  on  the  Cuban 
revolution. 

In  the  winter  issue,  1962,  of  the  Root 
and  Branch,  a  self-described  "radical 
quarterly,"  published  at  Berkeley.  Calif., 
two  articles  appeared,  written  by  Zeitlin. 
Both  articles  dealt  with  the  Cuban 
revolution,  including  an  interview  with 
Che  Guevera. 

In  the  February  10.  1965,  issue  of  the 
Wisconsin  State  Journal.  Zeitlin  is 
quoted  as  charging  that  the  United 
States  was  "Intervening  on  behalf  of  the 
forces  of  colonialism"  in  Vietnam.  Both 
daily  newspapers  in  Madison  have 
quoted  Zeitlin  many  times,  always  in 
positions  which  attack  the  policies  of 
this  Grovemment. 

Therefore,  in  Madison,  as  it  has  been 
in  other  cities,  it  is  important  that  the 
people  know  --he  backgrounds  of  some  of 
the  people  who  are  urging  them  to  vote 
against  the  policies  of  their  Ciovemment. 
Many  of  the  leaders  in  this  movement 
and  those  who  are  heading  up  the  so- 
called  Veterans  for  Peace  have  been  in- 
volved in  Communist-inspired  organiza- 
tions for  some  time.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
they  wish  the  United  States  to  halt  the 
war  against  those  who  have  their 
sjrmpathy. 

I  think  It  is  important,  too,  that  the 
American  people  recognize  the  publica- 
tion, the  Veterans  Stars  and  Stripes  for 
Peace  for  what  it  is.  This  newspaper  is- 
sued its  first  edition  in  September  1967 
In  Chicago.  Just  after  that  a  National 
Conference  of  the  Veterans  for  Peace 
In  Vietnam  was  held  in  Washington.  D.C.. 
on  October  21.  These  delegates  decided 
by  unanimous  vote  that  the  Veterans 
Stars  and  Stripes  for  Peace  should  be 
the  dominant  publication  of  not  only  the 
Veterans  for  Peace  in  Vietnam  but  all 
other  veterans  groups  having  the  same 
aims  and  purposes. 

This  publication  is  one  continuous 
blast  of  criticism  at  our  Nation's  involve- 
ment in  South  Vietnam,  but  it  goes  much 
further  than  that.  It  deals  in  deliberate 
misstatement  of  fact.  It  la  evident  from 
their  stories  and  their  editorials  that 
their  prime  concern  Is  organizing  pro- 
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test  units  all  across  the  country,  duping 
many  veterans  Into  believing  they  are 
a  legitimate  organization.  Their  tactics 
embody  the  type  of  journalism  reminis- 
cent of  bygone  days  when  sensational 
tabloids  used  the  remotest  figment  of 
the  imagination  to  create  a  story.  For  in- 
stance, they  take  a  celebration  marking 
the  completion  of  basic  training  by  a 
number  of  servicemen — which,  unfortu- 
nately, turned  into  somewhat  of  a 
brawl — as  a  protest  by  these  men  over 
their  shipment  orders  to  Vietnam.  Each 
article  dilutes  the  facts  with  biased  edi- 
torial comment. 

To  give  the  impression  that  the  Vet- 
erans for  Peace  is  a  growing  organiza- 
tion they  list  a  single  individual  as  an 
"organization."  The  publication  received 
a  letter  from  a  man  in  Honolulu  stating, 
according  to  the  pwiper.  that  he  was  very 
interested  in  forming  a  group  of  veterans 
in  Honolulu  opposed  to  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. The  letter  appeared  in  their 
"Letters  to  the  Editor"  column.  On  a 
subsequent  page,  they  oflQcially  recognize 
an  organized  group  of  Veterans  for 
Peace  in  Honolulu  with  the  man  as  the 
head  of  the  organization.  They  list  his 
home  address  as  the  headquai-ters  for 
the  organization.  By  implication  they 
have  made  it  appear  that  there  is  an 
organized  group  of  dissenters  in  Hono- 
lulu. Henceforth,  any  propaganda — In 
order  to  give  impetus  to  their  pro- 
nouncements— will  sliow  this  as  an 
organization  in  Los  Angeles.  However, 
their  "selected  representative."  a  Mr. 
Allen  Zak.  has  been  unable  to  attract  any 
members  for  his  organization.  Their  so- 
called  organizations  are  merely  their 
stooges  serving  in  a  town  who  occa- 
sionally can  boast  a  membership.  Zak, 
incidentally,  writes  for  People's  World, 
which  has  been  Identified  as  a  west  coast 
Communist  Party  publication.  In  1966  he 
was  reported  as  a  member  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Central  Club  of  the  W^,B. 
DuBois  organization.  The  same  Leroy 
Wollns,  who  was  in  Madison  to  organize 
a  protest  group,  was  present  at  this  na- 
tional convention  in  Washington. 

The  man  who  is  listed  as  the  New  York 
correspondent  for  the  paper  is  Ron 
Wolln.  This  man  has  been  very  active 
in  the  Socialist  Workers  Party,  which 
has  been  designated  as  subversive  by 
Executive  Order  No.  10450.  He  has  par- 
ticipated In  many  of  the  protest  marches 
in  New  York  City  and  on  several  in- 
stances acted  as  the  spokesman  or  master 
of  ceremonies  at  these  anti-Government' 
rallies. 

Without  question,  their  are  some  vet- 
erans who  will  be  misled  by  this  ex- 
pansive— and  expensive — array.  But.  I 
am  just  as  sure  that  these  veterans  have 
little  idea  that  their  organizers  and 
leaders  are  either  Communists  or  belong 
to  tmd  take  part  in  Communist  front 
organizations. 

This  same  newspaper,  the  Veterans 
Stars  and  Stripes  for  Peace,  carries  a 
directory  of  these  "veteran"  peace  orga- 
nizations. One  of  the  men  listed  as  the 
man  to  contact  In  Milwaukee.  Wis.,  is 
Irv  Kurkl.  In  July  of  1967  Mr.  Kurki 
attended  a  trade  union  and  community 
organizing  conference  held  by  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  the  U.S.A.  in  New  York 
City.  Kurkl  was  Indicted  by  a  Federal 
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grand  Jury  and  arrested  in  November 
1965  for  failure  to  report  for  Induction 
under  selective  service.  He  was  found 
guilty  In  district  and  appellate  Federal 
courts,  and  his  case  is  presently  under 
appeal  before  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

And  so  it  goes  all  across  our  country 
where  these  so-called  organizations 
spring  up.  In  Pittsburgh,  Pa..  Mr.  Louis 
Bortz.  treasurer  of  the  Pittsburgh  Vet- 
erans for  Peace  is  a  member  of  the  dis- 
trict committee  of  the  Communist  Party 
of  Western  Pennsylvania,  and  is  chair- 
man in  Pittsburgh  of  the  North  Side 
Club  of  the  Communist  Party  of  Western 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Leo  Jackson,  one  of  the  12  persons 
present  at  the  initial  organizational 
meeting  of  the  Pittsburgh  Veterans  for 
Peace  is  also  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  Western  Permsylvanla. 

Adhering  to  the  Communist  policy  of 
changing  the  names  of  their  organiza- 
tions frequently,  Pittsburgh  anti-Viet- 
nam leaders  resort  to  this  same  method 
of  confusing  the  public.  A  Mr.  Prank 
Goldsmigh.  who  attended  a  Communist 
Party  function  in  Pittsburgh  in  August 
1966,  is  chairman  of  a  group  called  the 
Pittsburgh  Committee  To  End  tlie  War 
in  Vietnam.  On  November  3,  1967,  the 
Vietnam  summer,  another  committee  to 
help  organize  the  march  in  Washington, 
changed  its  name  to  the  Peace  and  Free- 
dom Center.  This  organization  has  taken 
over  the  "peace"  activities  formerly  han- 
dled by  the  Pittsburgh  Committee  To  End 
the  War  in  Vietnam. 

Here  in  Washington  a  chapter  of  the 
Veterans  for  Peace  in  Vietnam  has  l>een 
organized  and  reportedly  has  attracted 
the  interest  of  about  50  persons.  The 
acting  chairman  of  the  Washington. 
D.C..  group  is  Mrs.  Alice  Arshak,  Adelphi, 
Md.  President  pro  tem  of  the  group  is 
David  Rein.  Mr.  Rein  was  a  member  of 
the  secret  Government  Communist  Party 
group  at  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  during  the  period  from  Octol)er 
1937  to  mldsimimer  1942. 

In  New  York  City  the  Veterans  for 
Peace  in  Vietnam  share  the  same  head- 
quarters with  the  Trade  Unionists  for 
Peace.  This  organization  was  formerly 
called  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  of  Vet- 
erans for  Peace  in  Vietnam.  In  Novem- 
ber 1965  the  National  Communist  Party 
of  the  U.S.A.  requested  its  members  to 
cooperate  with  this  ad  hoc  committee. 
The  Trade  Unionists  for  Peace,  also 
known  as  Labor  for  Peace,  is  a  group 
established  by  the  Communist  Party  in 
1965,  because  the  organizations  with  the 
stated  objective  of  obtaining  peace  In 
Vietnam  had  been  unsuccessful  in  win- 
ning the  support  of  the  "workers." 

To  further  confuse  you,  and  keeping 
a  person  guessing  at  the  precise  sponsor 
of  a  so-called  "peace"  group,  there  are 
other  organizations  with  different  names 
in  New  York  City  all  sharing  the  same 
headquarters.  The  Veterans  and  Reserv- 
ists To  End  the  War  in  Vietnam  has  been 
using  the  offices  of  the  Committee  for 
Nonviolent  Action  and  the  New  York 
Workshop  in  Nonviolence.  Reflecting  an- 
other switch  In  names,  this  group  was 
formerly  known  as  Veterans  for  Peace, 
and  is  separate  and  distinct  from  Vet- 
erans for  Peac«  in  Vietnam.  However,  it 
Is  noteworthy  that  members  of  each  of 
the  different  organizations  so  designated 
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attend   whichever   group  is   staging   a 
meeting. 

To  give  you  another  example  of  how 
far  this  name  changing  can  go,  members 
of  the  Veterans  for  Peace  in  Vietnam 
and  Veterans  and  Reservists  To  End  the 
War  in  Vietnam  participated  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Vietnam  Peace 
Parade  Committee  In  August  1967  and 
the  Ad  Hoc  Veterans  Committee  for 
Memorial  Day  Peace  Action  participated 
in  a  New  York  City  meeting  with  the 
group  plarmlng  the  march  on  Washing- 
ton scheduled  for  May  30,  1967. 

There  is  a  real  and  imminent  danger 
in  the  fact  that  these  high  sounding 
names  confuse  the  average  citizen.  Their 
titles  and  impressive  statements  infer 
that  large  numbers  of  persons  have 
united  to  give  impetus  to  the  pronounce- 
ments, while  in  reality  it  is  but  a  single 
bunch  of  Individuals,  frequently  chang- 
ing their  names,  stating  over  and  over 
the  same  propaganda. 

I  believe  there  are  few  Americans  who 
would  have  anything  to  do  with  these 
so-called  peace  movements  if  they  were 
aware  that  the  persons  organizing  them 
and  directing  them  are  members  of  the 
Communist  Party.  I  do  not  believe  that 
Americans  would  be  a  willing  tool  of 
these  people  who  are  avowed  to  destroy 
not  only  the  present  administration,  but 
our  entire  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

Freedom  of  speech  and  expression  is 
without  question  one  of  our  greatest  and 
treasured  possessions.  But  this  same 
freedom  of  speech  should  be  utilized  to 
expose  those  who.  like  wolves  in  sheeps' 
clothing,  speak  with  the  voice  of  the 
Communist  conspiracy. 
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CoNCRESSioNAL   Watchdog — Peotecting   the 
Tax  Dollar 

(Note. — The  current  furor  over  misuse  of 
U.S.  forelgn-ald  funds  spotlights  tlie  sharp- 
eyed  work  of  the  General  Accounting  Office. 
Set  up  In  1921  to  help  Congress  keep  track 
of  federal  spending,  the  GAO  Is  run  by  Comp- 
troller General  Elmer  B.  Staats.  In  the  follow- 
ing Interview,  he  details  his  war  on  waste 
and  corruption.) 

(By  WllUam  C.  Selover) 

Washington. — If  you  are  wondering  what's 
happening  to  your  tax  dollar,  you  are  not 
alone. 

More  and  more  people  are  uneasy  about  the 
mounting  costs  of  massive,  complex  govern- 
ment programs. 

But  there  is  one  man  in  the  country  who 
is  paid  full  time  to  worry  about  It.  Elmer  B. 
Staats.  the  United  States  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral. Is  completing  his  second  year  ot  a  15- 
year  term  as  head  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office. 

But  Mr.  Staats  is  doing  more  than  Just 
worry.  He  is  striking  out  quietly  but  effec- 
tively against  waste,  incompetence,  duplica- 
tion, and  mismanagement  at  every  level  of 
the  federal  government. 

The  result: 

During  this  past  year  alone,  the  GAO  has 
saved  the  taxpayer  more  than  $190  million 
dollars  In  actual,  measvirable  costs.  Added 
to  that  amount  are  many  millions  of  dollars 
more  In  Indirect  savings  attributable  to  GAO 
recommendations. 

But  saving  money  Is  not  Its  exclusive  in- 
terest. "Effectiveness,'  says  Mr.  Staats,  "Is 
a  key  word  with  regard  to  GAO." 

He  and  his  staff  of  some  2.300  highly 
trained  and  skilled  professionals  are  grati- 
fied to  see  that  their  recommendations  have 
visibly  improved  the  effectiveness  of  the  fed- 
eral government. 
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GAO  Protects  the  Tax  Dollar 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

OP    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  13,  1968 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Mar>'land.  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  current  financial  pinch  and 
recent  relevations  of  apparent  misuse  of 
Federal  funds  at  home  and  abroad  have 
dramatized  the  need  for  sharp  oversight 
of  the  myriad  affairs  of  the  executive 
branch.  For  many  years  the  burden  of 
this  oversight  has  been  borne  primarily 
by  the  dedicated  men  and  women  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  the  independ- 
ent agency  charged  specifically  with  en- 
forcing economy,  efficiency,  and  fiscal 
accountability  throughout  the  Govern- 
ment. 

In  an  informative  and  perceptive  arti- 
cle In  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of 
March  11.  Mr.  William  C.  Selover  sum- 
marized the  recent  efforts  of  the  GAO 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Comptroller 
General,  Mr.  Elmer  B.  Staats.  Noting 
that,  over  the  past  year  alone.  GAO  find- 
ings have  produced  savings  of  more  than 
$190  million.  Mr.  Selover  sketched  some 
of  the  ways  In  which  the  GAO  has  im- 
proved the  operations  of  Government  and 
brought  American  taxpayers  not  only 
economy  but  effectiveness  in  the  use  of 
their  tax  dollars. 

I  Include  this  article  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 


audits    MADE,    2,203 

Last  year,  the  GAO  conducted  2,203  audits 
and  reviews  "to  determine  the  extent  that 
government  agencies  were  discharging  their 
responsibilities  In  an  effective,  efficient,  and 
economical  manner."  according  to  ths  GAO. 
It  Issued  963  detailed  reports  on  matters 
it  believed  needed  correction  or  Improve- 
ment. Each  report  made  clear  proposals  or 
recommendations  for  constructive  changes 
where  necessary. 

Of  these  963  reports,  161  went  to  Congress 
as  a  whole;  167  to  its  committees,  officers, 
and  members;  and  625  to  officials  of  federal 
departments  or  agencies.  The  Budget  Bureau 
requires  federal  agencies  to  adopt  GAO  rec- 
ommendations within  60  days  or  explain  In 
writing  why  it  hasn't. 

Here  Is  a  random  sampling  of  those  963 
repKjrts: 

The  United  States  Information  Service 
could  have  saved  $2  million  on  housing  costa 
for  its  employees  In  BrewervUle,  Liberia,  if 
the  agency  had  purchased  housing  rather 
than  leased  It. 

Federal  agencies  could  have  saved  some 
$1.2  minion  for  repairs  and  maintenance  of 
adding  miujhlnes,  calculators,  comptometers, 
and  electric  typewriters  by  using  local  re- 
pair services  rather  than  contracts  with  the 
machine  manufacturers. 

The  Defense  Department  could  have  saved 
$290,000  by  sending  children  of  Its  employees 
overseas  on  commercial  airlines,  at  regular 
children's  rates.  (Transportation  officers,  with 
no  clear  guideline  to  select  the  lowest-cost 
transportation,  had  hewed  to  the  reduced 
fares  published  in  special  military  passenger 
tariffs.  These  were  more  expensive  in  some 
instances  than  regular  commercial  fares  for 
childreT.) 

The  Iiitemal  Revenue  Service  could  im- 
prove measures  of  spotting  and  collecting 
unreported^  taxable  Income.  The  Increased 
collections  were  not  determined  but  were 
regarded  as  "considerable." 


What  makes  the  GAO  so  Important  U  lt« 
Independence.  The  GAO  Is  an  arm  of  Con- 
gress, not  of  the  White  House.  It  was  set  up 
in  1921  to  help  Congress  keep  track  of  fed- 
eral spending. 

By  al>out  1940,  the  GAO  began  to  shed  its 
early  Image  of  the  green-vlsored  accountant 
stooped  over  columns  of  figures.  It  then 
began  to  take  on  the  challenge  of  recom- 
mending broad  improvements  in  the  use  of 
tax  monies. 

Today,  the  GAO  U  recognized  as  an  agency 
that  can  be  expected  to  render  reasonably 
objective  Judgments  on  the  federal  estab- 
lishment. .    .    . 
While  the  comptroller  general  is  appointed 
by   the  President,   he   serves   for   a    16-year, 
nonrenewable  term.  It  is  almost  as  hard  to 
remove  him  as  It  Is  to  Impeach  a  President. 
This  virtually  assures  his  independence. 
High  in  his  seventh-floor  corner  office,  with 
a  postcard  view  of  the  Capitol  out  the  win- 
dows behind  him.  Mr.  Staats  explained  In  an 
Interview  the  GAO's  role: 

"It  is  an  Independent  review  and  oversight 
agency,  concerned  with  the  most  effective 
and  economical  carrying  out  of  federal  pro- 
grams." 

Mr.  Staats  also  views  himself  a«  a  kind  or 
"ombudsman."  He  says  the  GAO  is  very 
responsive  to  "private  grlevancee."  This  1« 
especially  true  of  grievances  from  businesses 
having  complaints  against  the  federal  gov- 
ernment regarding  contract  procedures.  In 
such  cases,  the  GAO  settles  the  claim,  and 
the  federal  agency  Is  bound  by  the  GAO 
decision. 

Despite  all  other  demands  on  GAO  time, 
Mr.  Staats  regards  as  his  most  Important 
function  that  of  servicing  the  needs  of  the 
Congress,  both  ite  committees  and  Individual 
members.  „.n 

One  recent  example  of  the  way  the  GAO 
has  helped  Congress  Is  shown  In  a  request 
from  Rep.  Otis  G.  Pike,  a  member  of  the 
House  special  Investigation  Bubcommittee  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee. 

Last  year  Mr.  Pike  was  Opped  off  by  a 
constituent  that  the  Defense  Construction 
Supply  Center  had  purchased  five  pieces  of 
hardware  at  rates  of  400  to  5,000  percent 
higher  than  the  manufacturer's  own  cata- 
logue list  price. 

Mr.  Pike  wanted  to  know  for  certain  that 
this  was  true  before  confronting  the  Defense 
Department  directly  with  the  charge  and 
demanding  an  explanation. 

So  he  went  to  Mr.  Staats  for  an  authorita- 
tive, independent  Investigation. 

The  GAO  furnished  verified,  documentary 
evidence  that  every  charge  was  true.  And 
that  was  only  the  beginning.  When  the  GAO 
looked  further.  It  uncovered  more  evidence 
of  fraud. 

CONTRACTS    CANCELED 

Last  Sept.  27,  Mr.  Pike  reported  that  when 
the  Defense  Construction  Supply  Center 
•found  the  GAO  boys  looking  into  ...  |an 
order  of  'loom-woven  cotton' 1  they  canceled 
the  last  two  contracts  which  they  had  made 
and  reduced  the  catalogue  price  from  $80 
a  yard  to  $5.76. 

"Even  this  figure."  Mr.  Pike  continued, 
"while  It  Is  certainly  an  improvement  on  the 
$80  figure,  is  exactly  38  times  what  it  ought 
to  be." 

As  a  result  of  Mr.  Pikes  disclosures,  the 
special  lnvestlga.tlons  subcommittee  held 
hearings  on  Oct.  31  and  Nov.  1  last  year. 
Subcommittee  chairman  Porter  Hardy  Jr. 
(D)  of  Virginia  opened  by  expressing  pleas- 
ure that  Mr.  Staats  "has  extended  his  full 
cooperation." 

The  subcommittee's  final  report,  issued 
Jan.  22,  1968,  charged  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  "has  tended  to  blame  the  over- 
pricing on  the  lack  of  experience  of  Junior 
buyers  and  overlook  the  deficiencies  in  the 
supervision  of  these  Juniors." 

The  subcommittee  demanded  that  the  de- 
partment tighten  Its  procedures  and  directed 
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the  GAO  to  verify  the  performance  of  th* 
reforms. 

In  the  abnence  of  an  Independent  auditing 
organization  and  an  alert  citizen— the  flnd- 
Inga  might  not  have  received  such  attention 
And  taxpayers  might  stUl  be  paying  5.000 
times  what  they  should  for  a  simple  gear. 

The  general  Pike  findings  have  been  re- 
ferred to  the  Justice  Department  for  poMlble 
prosecution 

The  GAO  has  learned  to  time  lt«  findings 
to  provide  ammunition  for  congressional 
hearings  Some  GAO  investigations  In  the 
past  have  taiten  too  long  to  be  of  much  use 
to  congressional  committees.  This  has  been 
a  classic  complaint  from  ihoee  In  Congre««. 
Mr    StaaU  has  moved  to  change  all  that 

He  says  he  wants  to  -relate  our  material 
to  the  time  needs  of  Congreas.  this  will 
strengthen  GAO  over  any  other  single  factor. 

"We  want  to  relate  to  the  Interests  of  the 
committees." 

Congressional  sources  contacted  by  this 
newsp.iper  c-onfirm  the  fact  that  the  agency 
Is  Increasingly  responding  to  the  precise 
needs  of  their  committees. 

A  staff  member  on  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  says  the  OAO  doea  "an  ex- 
cellent Job." 

This  staff  member  says  there  has  been 
marked  improvement  In  the  agency  since 
Mr  Staat#  came  into  ofHce  "He  has  brought 
to  the  OAO-  great  stature — he  knows  what 
he's  Ulklng  about." 

DEVOTION    BESPECTXO 

Mr.  Staau  had  served  for  26  years  in  the 
federal  government  before  coming  to  the 
GAO  For  the  last  six  he  was  deputy  director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

-He  knows  more  than  anyone  else  about 
how  this  government  works."  explains  a 
irank'.y  biased  admirer. 

One  reason  congressmen  respect  Mr.  Staats 
is  that  he  is  a  hard  worker. 

A  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  source 
recalls  a  time  l;wt  spring  when  the  commit- 
tee chairman  decided  on  a  Stlurday  to  hold 
hearings  the  following  Monday  on  the  legis- 
lative appropriations  bill — beginning  with 
the  G.'VO.  When  an  assistant  called  to  Inform 
the  agency,  the  only  person  he  could  reach 
was  Mr.  Staa  s  himself,  hard  at  work  on 
Saturday.  Monday  morning  he  was  at  the 
hearing  bright  and  early,  with  hU  statement 
prepared. 

One  measure  of  the  regard  with  which  Mr. 
St.iat8  Is  held  .s  seen  In  the  fact  that  Con- 
gress gives  him  all  the  money  he  wants.  And 
the  coats  are  not  imaU.  It  takes  about  $50 
million  a  vear  to  run  the  OAO  with  lU  Wash- 
ington headquarters,  16  regional  offices,  and 
4  overseas  offices. 

NrW   BOLES   SHAPB) 

Yet  that's  little  enough  to  pay  for  the  re- 
sulting savings.  Last  year,  the  OAO  paid  for 
Itself  four  times  over  In  direct  money  saved. 

.Another  sure  sign  of  congessslonal  confi- 
dence in  the  OAO  is  the  fact  that  In  recent 
years  Congress  has  Increasingly  looked  to 
it  to  help  carry  out  proposed  new  laws. 

"There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  Interest  In 
OAO  doing  more."  says  Mr.  Staats. 

He  cited  the  attention  Congresa  ha«  given 
to  using  the  OAO  to  help  with  administering 
a  new  code  of  congressional  ethics,  with 
campaign  financing,  and  with  registering 
lobbylata. 

He  looks  with  "some  hesitation"  on  acme 
of  these  poeslble  new  functions.  But  he  doea 
regard  It  as  a  compliment  to  his  agency. 

Bealdes  his  hard  work  and  his  knowledge 
of  government.  Mr.  Staata  appears  to  un- 
derstand congressmen  and  their  senaltlvt- 
tlea.  He  makes  himself  available  to  them  In 
hla  office  or  in  theirs.  He  lets  them  know  hU 
Job  Is  to  be  of  service  to  them.  That  goes  for 
Republicans  anJ  Democrats  alike. 

The  previous  Comptroller  General  Joaepb 
Campball,   waa  leas  responsive   to  the  per- 
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sonal  factor  In  dealing  with  the  Oongreaa. 
"Aloof."  was  the  way  one  observer  described 
him    It  got  him  Into  trouble. 

Back  In  1»«5.  Rep.  Chet  Hollfield  (D)  of 
California,  chairman  of  the  military  opera- 
tions subcommittee,  held  hearings  Into  the 
way  the  GAO  reported  to  Congress  on 
audits  of  defense  contracts. 

The  hearings  crltlclaed  the  OAO  for  nit 
picking  and  being  overly  crlUcal.  uncon- 
structlve  A  lot  of  crltlclama  were  aired,  some 
valid,  some  not 

But  a  committee  report  called  the  hear- 
ings -highly  useful  and  constructive."  It  said 
further  that  'a  healthier  climate  of  working 
relationship"  had  been  worked  out.  Into  thU 
"healthier  climate"  Mr.  Staats  stepped  when 
he  became  Comptroller  General.  And  he  haa 
worked  to  maintain  It. 

Asked  by  this  reporter  If  the  GAO  might 
face  such  another  hearing.  Mr.  Staats  replied 
he  doubted  that  he  would  allow  the  situation 
to  "go  that  far  again."  He  was  referring  to 
the  breakdown  In  communications  between 
hU  predecessor  and  Congress  which  preceded 
the  Hollfield  Investigation.  As  of  now.  com- 
munication could  hardly  be  better. 

One  of  the  moat  exelUng  challenges  Con- 
gress has  given  the  GAO  to  date,  according 
to  Mr.  StaaU.  Is  the  current  demand  to  con- 
duct a  full-scale  investigation  Into  the  war 
on  poverty.  The  agency  must  report  to 
Congress  by  December  1.  under  the  terms 
of  last  years  antlpoverty  legislation. 

Presently  the  GAO  Is  mobilizing  a  150-man 
task  force  to  determine  the  efficiency  and 
effectiveness  of  the  antlpoverty  effort  and  to 
determine  If  its  actually  helping  to  alleviate 
poverty. 

SOCIAL  ROUE  IB  NEW 

Since  Congress  did  not  authorize  any  added 
funds  for  the  Investigation,  the  GAO  must 
curtail  -some  of  lU  regular  tasks  to  complete 
what  Is  expected  to  be  one  of  the  broadest 
investigations  It  has  ever  made  on  a  federal 
program. 

Since  It  will  demand  new  skills  and  judg- 
ments to  evaluate  a  social  prorgam.  the  OAO 
Is  hiring  special  consultants.  For  an  account- 
ing and  auditing  agency,  the  task  Is  wholly 
new 

Mr.  Staats  Is  very  anxious  to  do  a  first-rate 
Job.  He  thinks  the  OAO  can  perform  a  unique 
function  In  evaluating  many  of  the  new  fed- 
eral programs,  especially  in  the  social-welfare 
area.  No  other  organization,  he  says.  Is 
equipped  to  render  such  Independent  Judg- 
ments. 

The  Investigation  promises  to  open  up  a 
whole  new  soclal-accoxmtlng  procedure. 

Mr.  Staats  says  that  If  the  OAO  does  a 
good  Job  now.  It  will  be  given  more  such 
tasks.  He  cited  manpower-development  and 
urban-areas  problems  as  the  two  he  feels  the 
organization  could  usefully  evaluate  lor  ef- 
fectlveneea.  serving  both  the  government  and 
the  taxpayer. 

When  the  results  of  these  probes  begin  to 
flow  In.  more  taxpayers  will  doubtless  have 
a  clearer  view  of  what's  happening  to  their 
dollars. 

And  If  the  OAO  Insists  on  reforms  for  the 
greater  effective  use  of  that  money,  American 
taxpayers  can  have  Just  a  little  more  confi- 
dence in  the  way  their  money  Is  spent. 
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Indianapolis,  who  delivered  the  inspir- 
ing prayer  at  the  opening  of  today's  ses- 
sion of  the  House. 

It  was  a  stimulating  and  comforting 
message  in  these  troublesome  times.  In 
this  dark  hour  facing  the  Nation,  he  gave 
us  solace  and  a  moment  to  reflect  upon 
the  gravity  of  our  problems.  Through 
prayer  and  guidance  from  divine  provi- 
dence I  believe  we  can  look  forward  to 
brighter  days  and  more  hopeful  signs  of 
peace.  I  am  sure  we  were  all  deeply 
touched  and  lifted  by  the  sincerity  and 
wisdom  of  what  he  said. 

There  is  another  reason  I  express  my 
pleasure  at  Reverend  Best's  presence.  He 
is  a  fellow  Hoosier.  My  good  friend  and 
colleague.  the  Honorable  Richard 
RocDEBusH  arranged  that  he  might  speak 
to  us.  As  a  former  national  aaplain  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  in  1962- 
63.  the  Reverend  Best  is  presently  the 
Indiana  State  Chaplain  for  the  VFW,  a 
position  he  has  held  for  9  years. 

During  World  War  II.  he  was  a  chap- 
lain in  the  Navy  and  served  with  distinc- 
tion. At  the  present  time,  he  is  also 
pastor  of  the  Refugee  Christian  Church 
at  Noblesville.  Ind..  in  addition  to  his 
duties  as  chaplain  for  the  VFW. 


A  Summer  of  Rioting  and  Disorder 


Rev.  Earl  V.  Best 


HON.  E.  ROSS  ADAIR 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  13,  1968 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  dis- 
tinct pleasure  to  rise  and  say  a  word  In 
behalf  of  the  Reverend  Earl  V.  Best,  of 


HON.  WATKINS  M.  ABBITT 

OF    VIRCINTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  13,  1968 
Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 29.  just  prior  to  the  i-ssuance  of  the 
summary  report  of  the  National  Advisorj- 
Commission  on  Civil  Disorders.  I  spoke  to 
the  House  with  reference  to  the  indica- 
tion that  the  Commission  was  preparing 
to  make  an  attempt  to  in  some  way  jus- 
tify the  disorders  which  occurred  in 
many  of  our  major  cities  last  summer. 
With  the  issuance  of  that  summary  re- 
port later  that  day.  and  the  subsequent 
issuance  of  the  full  report.  I  am  even 
more  convinced  that  the  overall  philos- 
ophy of  the  Commission  was  that  be- 
cause of  prevailing  conditions  in  some  of 
the  cities,  the  rioters  had  a  right  to  take 
the  law  into  their  own  hands. 

Since  my  remarks  on  February  29.  I 
have  received  a  large  quantity  of  mail 
in  support  of  my  position,  and  I  am  glad 
that  a  number  of  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines are  making  similar  evaluations. 

The  Virginia  Methodist  Advocate,  in 
its  issue  of  Mareh  7.  1968.  has  an  edito- 
rial entitled  "A  Summer  of  Rioting  and 
Disorder,"  and  I  feel  that  the  comments 
of  the  editor.  Dr.  George  S.  Reamey, 
are  very  pertinent  to  the  current  dis- 
cussion. 

Dr.  Retimey  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
religious  leaders  of  the  South  and  has  a 
keen  insight  into  the  issues  of  the  day. 
His  editorial  points  up  some  of  the  real 
problems  we  face  unless  we  look  at  the 
question  of  disorder  in  our  cities  with  a 
realistic  attitude.  I  have  much  respect 
for  his  judgment  and  recommend  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  the  reading  of 
his  fine  editorial. 
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The  editorial  follows: 

A  SVMMER  OF  RIOTING  AND  DISORDER 

If  riots  are  not  widespread  throughout  the 
nation  this  summer.  It  will  not  be  because 
the  President's  Riots  Commission  has  not 
done  all  that  It  could  to  see  that  they  come ! 
More  specifically,  the  bipartisan  National  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Civil  Disorders,  after 
an  alleged  eight  months  Intensive  study,  has 
Just  brought  In  Its  report  which  has  received 
widespread  publicity. 

In  a  word,  the  Commission  places  the  en- 
tire blame  for  recent  rtots  on  the  respective 
communities  In  which  they  occurred,  to- 
gether with  the  nation  as  a  whole,  and. 
strangely  enough,  did  not  attribute  any  of 
It  to  what  the  Hon.  Watklns  M.  Abbltt  called 
•lawbreakers  and  hoodlums."  In  other  words, 
according  to  the  Commission,  the  criminal 
element  which  was  well -represented  In  these 
riots  had  no  responsibility  whatever  for  what 
took  place— hence  thejr  should  not  be  blamed 
or  punished ! 

The  report  went  so  far  as  to  look  with  ap- 
prehension upon  efforts  being  made  In  some 
cities  lo  arrest  and  punish  the  hoodlum  ele- 
ments involved.  "The  harmful  effects  of  over- 
action"  the  report  stated  "are  Incalculable. 
The  Commission  condemns  moves  to  equip 
police  departments  With  mass  destruction 
weapons,  such  as  automatic  rifles,  machine 
puns  and  tanks  .  .  ••  What  would  the  Com- 
mission do?  Make  national  heroes  of  riot 
Icadors? 

The  Advocate  agrees  100  per  cent  with 
Representative  Abbltt  when  he  says.  "The 
recognition  of  wrong  conditions  does  not 
open  the  door  to  lawbreakers  and  hoodlums 
who  can  .act  under  the  guise  that  they  are 
trying  to  rectify  the  misdeeds  of  society- 
He  said  further  In  hit  address  to  the  House 
of  Reoresentatlves.  that  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment-make It  crystal  clear  that  this  'dis- 
order blackmail'  must  stop.  We  need  to  state 
openlv  and  clearly  that  law  and  order  will 
be  maintained  and  ...  all  criminals  pun- 
ished." 

The  Riots  Ccmmisaion  did  deal  at  length 
with  important  secments  of  the  causes  of 
disorder.  Society  doe*  have  a  responsibility, 
and  a  verv  im-Jortant  responsibility,  to  do 
more  to  "help  the  linderprivUeged  of  all 
classes.  However,  we  disagree  heartily  with 
the  Commission's  recommendation  for  a 
-guaranteed  minlmnm  income"  for  all 
Americans,  regardles*  of  whether  they  are 
able  to  help  themselves.  To  be  sure  there  are 
the  poor  who  must  have  help  from  outside, 
but  the  best  way  to  help  the  able  bodied 
poor  is  to  help  them  t»  help  themselves!  Give 
them  opportunities  to  get  an  education  and 
to  learn  a  trade:  see  that  they  are  provided 
opportunities  for  work  once  they  have 
learned  a  skill,  but  to  hand  out  a  guaranteed 
monthly  dole— miscalled  "annual  wage"  for 
the  able-bodies  who  are  too  indolent  to  work 
for  it— is  one  of  the  best  ways  imaginable  to 
lake  awav  a  man's  self-respect  from  him. 
When  a  man  loses  all  incentive  to  help  hlm- 
sel.  he  is  a  miserable  creature. 

Our  government,  on  all  levels,  needs  to 
make  It  clear  that  help  will  be  forth-coming, 
as  now  much  of  it  is.  on  the  basis  of  need, 
but  that  persons  of  whatever  race  who  take 
the  law  into  their  own  hands  do  so  at  their 
own  risk!  That  rioting  and  vandalism  will 
not  t>e  tolerated.  There  are  duly  constituted 
courts  of  law  to  rectify  any  wrongs  that  may 
exist. 

The  Commission's  report,  blaming  as  it 
does  all  of  the  evils  of  rioting  and  vandalism 
on  the  community  at  large,  and  none  at  all 
on  individuals  who  participate,  and  the 
further  predictions  that  more  and  more 
rioting — even  revolution— is  likely  to  come 
forth.  Is  one  of  the  best  ways  conceivable  to 
bring  trouble  about.  The  report  puts  the 
rioters — white  rioters  as  well  as  black— in 
the  position  in  which  they  are  made  to  feel 
they  will  be  letting  the  Commission  down  if 
they  fall  to  stir  up  |ill  the  strife  they  can! 
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Buffalo:  The  Cultural  Center 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKl 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  13,  1968 


Mr.  DULSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  home 
city  of  Buffalo,  N.Y..  is  famous  for  many 
things  over  the  years.  But  it  is  possible 
that  my  colleagues  may  not  be  aware 
of  Buffalo's  role  as  a  truly  great  cultural 
center. 

Buffalo  interests  cover  the  broad  spec- 
trum of  culture: 

The  Albright-Knox  Gallery,  contain- 
ing one  of  the  most  outstanding  collec- 
tions of  art  in  the  country. 

The  Buffalo  Philharmonic  Orchestra, 
conducted  by  the  highly  talented  com- 
poser, Lukas  Poss. 

A  thriving  group  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, including  New  York's  large 
State  university,  a  State  college,  and 
several  private  institutions  of  higher 
learning. 

Wide  attention  to  Buffalo's  cultural 
program  is  being  drawn  currently  with 
the  Second  Festival  of  the  Arts  Today. 
This  16-day  program  of  cultural  events 
is  the  subject  of  an  informative  article 
in  the  art  section  of  the  March  15  issue 
of  Time  magazine. 

Since  this  article  so  well  details  what 
is  being  accomplished  in  our  city  of  Buf- 
falo. I  am  including  the  text  of  the  Time 
article: 
Exhibitions:  Where  the  Militants  Roam 
Most  people  think  of  Buffalo,  when  they 
think  of  it  at  all,  as  a  sooty  industrial  port 
on  a  blustery  bluff  overlooking  Lake  Erie. 
They  ought  to  try  shuffling  off  to  Buffalo 
some  time. 

Ask  anv  contemporary-art  lover  and  he 
will  tell  you  that  Buffalo  is  the  home  of  the 
Albrlght-Knox  Gallery,  one  of  the  nation's 
finest  and  most  up-to-date  art  collections. 

\sk  any  experimental-music  lover  and  he 
will  tell  you  that  since  1963  Lukas  Foss. 
45.  one  of  tne  n.ition's  most  venturesonie 
youn;;  composers,  has  been  leading  the  Buf- 
falo Philharmonic  through  the  amelodic 
intricacies  of  Krzysztof  Penderecki,  Luigl 
Nono  and  other  20th  century  composers. 
Ask  an  educator  and  you  will  learn  that 
Buffalo's  21,000-student  private  university, 
taken  over  by  New  York  State  in  1962,  is 
now  the  largest  single  unit  of  the  new  state 
university  system.  A  new  $600  million  edu- 
cational plant,  designed  by  the  architectural 
firm  of  Skldmore.  Owlngs  &  Merrill,  is  on  the 
drawing  boards,  and  an  impressive  and  often 
highly  unconventional  faculty  has  been  as- 
sembled. In-group  theatrical  circles  now 
know  Buffalo  equally  well:  it  has  a  two-year- 
old,    better-than-average    repertory    theater 

group. 

Sign  and  Symbol:  Buffalo,  in  the  six  years 
since  the  Albrlght-Knox  added  its  glass- 
walled  new  wing,  has  taken  giant  strides 
toward  becoming  a  vociferously  militant 
acropolis  of  the  avant-garde  arts.  Though 
the  later  term  is  out  of  vogue  in  Manhat- 
tan's rarefied  critical  circles,  it  is  used  with 
force  and  conviction  in  Buffalo,  where  the 
cab  drivers  lecture  their  fares  on  the  horror 
of  the  Albi-lght-Knox's  modern  art,  and  where 
Poss  reminds  his  listeners  that  the  word 
avant-garde  is  military  in  origin.  The  artist. 
In  his  view,  is  meant  to  act  as  a  sort  of  spirit- 
ual shock-trooper  for  society,  forcing  it  to 
become  aware  of  new  conflicts  and  realities 
whether  it  wants  to  or  not. 

Sign  and  symbol  of  Buffalo's   new  mili- 
tancy Is  its  Second  Festival  of  the  Arts  Today, 
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a  16-day  program  of  cultural  events  that  in- 
clude premieres  of  two  plays  by  Edward 
Albee  and  an  opera  by  Belgium's  Henri 
Pousseur,  the  first  U.S.  perforihances  of  new 
works  by  Penderecki  and  Greek-born  Iannis 
Xenakis.  a  new  movie  by  Underground  Mogul 
Jonas  Mekas,  John  Barth  reading  his  new 
novella  aloud,  and  lectures  by  City  Planner 
Constantinos  Doxladis  and  Designer  Buck- 
minster  Fuller.  The  whole  shebang  got  under 
way  last  week  with  a  display  of  300  construc- 
tlvlst  paintings  and  sculptures  called  "Plus 
by  Minus:  Today's  Half-Centufy"  at  the 
Albrlght-Knox  Gallery. 

Squares   for   Imagery:    The   theme  of   the 
festival.  In  Poss's  words.  Is  "perhaps  revolu- 
tion, not  in  the  Communist  sense  but  in  the 
Bucky  Fuller  sense,  meaning  that  if  we  don't 
learn  to  adapt  ourselves  to  the  modern  situa- 
tion now,  it's  the  end— and  the  artist  must 
show  us  the  way."  The  star  and  theme  setter 
of  the  art  exhibit,  appropriately  enough.  Is 
that   grand   old   Russian   revolutionary    and 
pioneer  sculptor  of  the  1920s,  Naum  Gabo, 
77  with  28  constructions  on  display.  Though 
the  original  idea  for  the  festival  was  Poss's, 
the  planning  and  expenses  are  being  borne 
by  a  dozen  different  local  and  state  institu- 
tions   (even    Buffalo's    taantam-slzed    7,800- 
student  state  college  ROt  in  the  act  by  in- 
viting   Merce    Cunningham    and    his    dance 
company  to  perform  two  new  works  during 
a   four-w-eek   stay).  The   festival   committee 
Is  chaired  by   the  Albrlght-Knox's  director, 
Gordon  Smith,  61.  and   the  residual   deficit 
will  doubtless  be  met  by  the  gallery's  long- 
time  Medici,   former  seven-goal   polo  player 
and  Investment  banker  Seymour  ("Shorty") 
Knox.  69,  who  paid  $100,000   to  underwrite 
the  first  festival,  an  S.R.O.  attraction   that 
in  1965  drew  187.000  visitors. 

Most  festival-goers  begin  their  tour  of 
events  with  a  visit  to  the  Albrlght-Knox's 
■-Plus  by  Minus."  a  title  that  the  show's  or- 
ganizer, Doutilas  MacAgy,  amplifies  on  by 
citing  Sherlock  Holmes:  "When  you  have 
eliminated  the  impossible,  whatever  remains, 
however  improta;ible.  must  be  the  truth."  For 
the  first  20th  century  abstract  arti.sts.  the 
impossible  was  "the  accreted  imagery  that 
has  been  a  characteristic  of  visual  art  ever 
since  the  Renaissance."  First  to  Jettison 
traditional  images  altogether,  as  MacAgy 
shows,  was  the  Russian  suprematist  Kaslmlr 
Malevlch,  with  his  revolutionary  1913  draw- 
ings of  two  .squares  and  a  circle. 

Refound     Ancestors:     The     art     that    fol- 
lo^.ed — nonotajectlve.  nonemotional  and  non- 
utiliUrian— was,  and  for  the  most  part  still 
is,   anathema  to  the  common  man.  To  the 
suprematists,     it     was     an     epochal    break- 
through,   even    though    Malevlch    later    re- 
called that  he  felt  "a  kind  of  timidity  bor- 
dering on  fear  when  I  was  called  upon  to 
leave  the  world  of  will  and  idea  in  which 
I  had  lived  and  worked;  but  the  blissful  feel- 
ing of  liberating  nonobjectivlty  drew  me  Into 
the  desert,  where  nothing  Is  real  but  feeling." 
Through    Gabo   and    his   fellow   construc- 
tivlsts,  who  took  over  leadership  in  the  1920s, 
the   movement  expanded   to  influence   Ger- 
many's Bauhaus  and   the  Dutch  exponents 
of  De  Stijl.  For  art  historians,  the  show  is 
endlessly    fascinating;    no    exhibit    has    at- 
tempted to  Interrelate  these  different  schools 
since  Manhattan's  Museum  of  Modern  Art's 
"Cubism   and   Abstract  Art"   in   1936.  What 
makes  the  Buffalo  survey  particularly  rele- 
vant to  1968  is  the  demonstration  that  the 
lineal    descendants    of    constructivism    are 
none  other  than  the  kinetic,  op  and  minimal 
artists  of  today. 

Maid  to  Marrv:  Thesis  for  the  Buffalo  show 
Is  that  "what  is  happening  In  art  today  la 
not  part  of  a  fad  or  temporary  school,  but 
part  of  a  historical  moment  that  happens 
to  have  lasted  50  years."  To  prove  It.  MacAgy 
dramatically  contrasts  the  delicate,  spiky 
constructions  of  Moholy-Nagy  and  the  small, 
primary-colored  canvases  of  Mondrlan  with 
today's  huge,  brilliantly  Impastoed  canvases 
by  Alfred  Jensen  and  the  eerie  lights  and 
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BbAdowB  of  the  plasUc,  metal  or  kinetic  con- 
■trucUon*  of  artlaU  In  the  US.  and  abroad. 
Super-Ung-slze  conatructlvUt  sculptures  by 
Tony  Smith  and  Mark  dl  Suvero  are  Im- 
poalngly  arrayed  on  the  snow-covered 
grounds  outelde  the  museum,  while  Inside, 
gallerj'goers  are  Invited  to  stroll  around  the 
sUlrcase  environment  of  France's  Groups  de 
Recherche  d'Art  Vtsuel. 

Indeed,  the  tendency  of  constructlvlsts  to 
move  from  freestanding  sculpture  toward 
creation  of  a  whole  environment  U  clear  in 
the  stage  sets  that  the  movement  inspired. 
A  prime  example  Is  the  set  originally  designed 
by  Llubov  Popova  for  Meyerholds  1932  pro- 
duction of  Femard  Crommelyncks  play  The 
Magnificent  Cuckold.  Reconstructed  from  a 
contemporary  drawing.  It  was  used  on  open- 
ing night  in  the  gallery  as  the  setung  for 
an  lonesco  playlet.  Maid  to  Marry,  as  actors 
clambered  up.  slid  down  and  crawled  In  and 
out  of  the  set's  slides  and  chutes  or  ducked 
around  the  revolving  wheeU.  even  lonesco's 
dense  thicket  of  non  sequlturs  became  a 
veritable  marvel  of  wit  and  perspicacity. 

Nor  U  constructlvUt  principle  dead  today. 
Ftor  Edward  Albee's  two  new  one-acters.  Box 
and  Quotations  from.  Chairman  Mao  Tse- 
tung,  are  performed  at  the  Studio  Arena 
Theater  within  an  austere.  boxUke  stage  set 
outUned  with  wooden  bars.  Unfortunately 
the  plays  •within  are  as  empty  as  the  frame. 
For  the  flrttt  and  last  15  minutes,  the  stage 
remains  bare,  and  the  audience  listens  to  the 
meandering,  tape-recorded  reverie  of  an 
unseen  woman.  In  between,  the  stage  be- 
comes the  deck  of  an  ocean  Uner  on  which 
Mao  and  two  other  characters  conduct  con- 
trapuntal monologues  ranging  from  Com- 
munist aglt-propwash  to  pretentious  aphor- 
isms on  art.  life  and  love. 

Though  constructlvUt  works  have  a  com- 
mop  root,  two  different  principles  of  orga- 
nization are  clearly  at  work  throughout  the 
festival  as  a  whole.  The  pure,  rational,  almost 
classical  Is  represented  by  the  works  of  the 
ever-youthful  Naum  Oabo.  Among  the  most 
Impressive  Is  the  cobwebby  Linear  Construc- 
tion m  Space  s2  (1949-53).  But  even  his 
historic  works,  like  his  famed  1916  Head. 
have  gained  an  altogether  different  impact  by 
Anally  being  blown  up  to  full  scale  In  recent 
years. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum  are  the 
passionate  ad\ocate8  of  clutter,  the  fertile 
chroniclers  of  chance.  At  one  recital.  Com- 
poser John  Cage  wandered  through  the  au- 
dience gunning  down  musicians  on  the  stage 
with  the  ack-ack-ack  of  a  toy  tommy  gun. 
At  another  concert,  members  of  Jazz  Pianist 
Cecil  Taylor's  combo  roamed  off  and  on  stage 
at  random.  And  leaving  Taylor's  concert,  the 
audience  was  confronted  by  the  same  dedica- 
tion to  happenstance  in  a  collection  of 
devil-may-care  props  and  costumes  by  Rob- 
ert Rauschenberg.  composed  for  Mcrce  Cun- 
ningham s  ballets  Rauschenberg  assembled 
his  props  In  the  same  spirit  as  his  famous 
"combine"  of  goat  and  tire — out  of  whatever 
happened  to  be  at  hand  when  inspiration 
hit. 

Whether  the  principle  of  organizing  art  Is 
a  dispassionate,  cool  cr  reckless  chance.  Oabo 
urges  festival-goers  to  linger  before  the 
works,  no  matter  how  abstract  or  outlandish. 
"Lines,  shapes,  forms,  color  and  movement 
have  a  language  of  their  own.  but  reading 
takes  time. "  he  says.  "It  Is  not  enough  to 
look.  You  must  see.  and  see  means  read." 
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the  last  thing  I  would  do  on  this  earth 
would  be  to  express  a  disagreement  with 
my  loyal,  devoted,  and  brilliant  friend 
from  New  York,  the  Honorable  Jamks  H. 
ScHEUEH.  I  have  no  choice,  however,  since 
he  has  attacked  me. 

On  March  6.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Scheuer 
took  public  issue  with  my  recommenda- 
tion of  two  splendid  French  wines— to 
wit.  Latache   1959.  and  Tavel.  Instead, 
this    brilliant    Representative    of    the 
Bronx— such  a  great  center  of  the  cull- 
nary  arts  and  the  home  of  so  very  many 
gourmets,  that  Michelin  is  preparing  a 
separate  column  on  It,  suggests  to  me 
wines  of  his  choice.  Mr.  Scheuer  recom- 
mends, beyond  all  others  Manlschewitz 
and  Mogen  David  and.  abandoning  tem- 
porarily his  support  of  another  distin- 
guished authority  on  the  subject.  Repre- 
sentative John  "Buy  American'  Dent. 
offers  as  an  alternative  two  great  wines 
of  Israel,  Rishon  Le-Zion  and  Zichron. 
I  agree  with  Mr.  Scheuer's  suggestion  re- 
lating to  the  Israeli  wines  for  they  are, 
indeed,   magnificent,  especially   with   a 
menu  of  matzoh-ball  zoup,  bagels,  and 
lox,   but   I   might   point   out   that   my 
earned  colleague  has  apparently  not  paid 
close  attention  to  the  menu  for  which  I 
suggested  French  wines. 

With  respect  to  those  enormously 
great,  sweet  wines,  the  Manlschewitz  and 
Mogen  David,  they  are  most  appropriate 
either  spread  on  English  muffins  or  for 
dessert.  I  think,  perhaps,  that  my  friend 
from  New  York.  Mr.  Scheuer.  and  my 
great  friend  from  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Dent,  should  get  together.  Incidentally. 
Representative  Dent  suggests  the  wines 
of  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  or  California 
and,  as  an  alternative,  says  that  at  least 
I  could  have  suggested  an  Italian  wine. 
I  do  hope  that  the  two  gentlemen  meet 
in  a  spirit  of  ecumenism  and  devise  a 
menu  suitable  for  their  splendid  sugges- 
tions. The  Nation,  the  Congress,  and 
oenologists  are  all  in  the  debt  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues. 


French  Wiacs  for  French  Menu 


HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 


or    NEW    JBSSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  13,  1968 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  usual  course  of  events, 
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Interstate  commerce.  It  would  be  well  for 
the  Congress  to  nip  in  the  bud  this  latest 
attempt  to  raid  the  purses  of  the  travel- 
ing public  by  enacting  without  delay  this 
measure.  For  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues, the  text  of  the  measure  fol- 
lows: 

HJl.  16932 
A  blU  to  amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958    to    prohibit    State    Uxatlon    of    the 
carriage  of  persons  In  air  transportation 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representattves    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title  XI 
of    the    Federal    Aviation    Act    of    1968    Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"STATE    TAXATION 

"Skc.  1112.  No  SUte  (or  any  political  sub- 
dlvUlon  thereof)  shall  levy  or  collect  a  tax. 
fee.  or  other  charge,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
on  the  carriage  of  persons  In  air  transporta- 
tion by  any  aircraft — 

"  ( 1 )  operated  by  an  air  carrier  certificated 
by  an  agency  of  the  United  States  to  perform 
air  transportation. 

"(2)  operated  by  any  person  subject  to 
regulation  by  an  agency  of  the  United  States 
In  the  performance  of  air  transportation,  or 

••(3)  operating  to  or  from  any  airport 
financed,  in  whole  or  In  part,  from  Federal 
funds." 

Sec.  2.  That  portion  of  the  table  of  con- 
tents contolned  in  the  first  section  of  such 
Act  which  appears  under  the  heading  "Trru: 
XI — MiscxixANEous"  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  "Sec.  1112.  State  taxa- 
tion." 


Time  for  an  OEO  Look 
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State  Taxation 


HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

OP  California 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  13,  1968 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Governor 
of  Virginia,  I  am  told,  is  currently  pre- 
paring to  sign  into  law  an  emplaning  tax  ■ 
bill  recently  passed  by  the  Legislature  of 
Virginia,  I  am  sure  I  express  the  senti- 
ments of  the  majority  of  my  colleagues 
when  I  point  to  Virginia's  action  as  set- 
ting a  precedent  which  could  lead  to  a 
Balkanization  of  the  United  States.  One 
can  almost  envision  a  per  capita  taxation 
upon  Interstate  travelers  whatever  the 
mode  of  transportation.  This  is  clearly 
not  consistent  with  the  national  Interest. 
For  a  State  to  attempt  to  profit  by  the 
Interstate  conunerce  generated  in  air- 
ports located  adjacent  to  pur  metro- 
politan business  areas  is  Indeed  without 
any  justification  whatsoever. 

I  am,  therefore.  Introducing,  today,  a 
measure  which  would  prohibit  any  State 
or  political  subdivision  thereof  from 
placing  any  tax  upon  air  passengers  In 


HON.  BILL  NICHOLS 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  13.  1968 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  fall. 
Dr.  Ralph  Phtlps.  of  Arkansas,  was 
named  regional  director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  for  the  south- 
eastern region  at  Atlanta.  Dr.  Phelps 
took  a  year's  leave  of  absence  from  a 
Baptist  college  in  Arkansas  which  he 
served  as  president.  I  was  highly  im- 
pressed by  Dr.  Phelps  and  the  attitude 
he  brought  with  him  into  this  most  dif- 
ficult and  challenging  job.  Here  was  a 
man.  I  thought,  that  would  help  to  right 
many  of  the  wrongs  that  inhabits  the 
poverty  program. 

But  Dr.  Phelps  was  unable  to  cope 
with  what  he  called  the  administrative 
monstrosity  that  Is  the  OEO.  Dr.  Phelps 
had  the  right  ideas  and  he  made  the  ef- 
fort, but  he  found  that  unrestrained 
bureaucracy,  like  many  diseases,  is  un- 
curable.  Our  area  of  the  Nation  needed 
a  man  like  Dr.  Ralph  Phelps  to  admin- 
ister OEO  programs.  We  have  lost  that 
man. 

The  March  10  Birmingham  News  out- 
lined the  problem  and  a  possible  care  in 
the  following  editorial: 

Time  fob  an  OEO  Look 
After  only  five  months  on  V.\e  job.  Dr. 
Ralph  Phelps  has  resigned  as  Southeastern 
region.' 1  director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  with  a  harsh  Indictment  of  OEO 
as  an  "administrative  monstrosity. " 

According  to  Phelps,  he  took  the  AtlanW- 
based  job  with  the  understanding  he  was  to 
have  the  authority  to  get  rid  of  OEO  dead- 
wood  in  the  six-state  Southeastern  region. 


But  on  this  matter,  as  on  program  funding 
and  administrative  decisions.  Phelps  charged, 
he  discovered  he  needed  concurrence  from 
higher  levels. 

"If  we  are  ever  going  to  help  the  poor, 
he   said,    "the   bureaucratic.   admlnlsUatlve 
mess  must  be  straightened  out." 

This  is  not  the  first  time  a  high  OK» 
official  has  quit  the  anti-poverty  agency  with 
a  public  expression  of  distrust. 

lEvery  time  It  happens,  public  confidence 
is  further  undermined.  But.  curiously.  OEO 
officialdom,  from  Sargent  Shrlver  on  down, 
has  seemed  to  be  in  no  hurry  to  try  to  restore 
that  confidence. 

Shrlver  Is  said  to  get  along  famously  with 
congressional  committees  because  he  getson 
the  witness  stand  and  freely  admits  OEO  s 
previous  transgressions,  as  well  as  error  of 
his  own  making.  But  his  finesse  as  a  political 
diplomat  obviously  hasn't  extended  Into  the 
public  relations  field.  OBO's  Image  Is  bad 
and  Shrlver  hasn't  been  able  to  improve  It. 

And  in  the  South,  at  least,  that  image  now 
takes  another  nosedive  with  Phelps'  resigna- 
tion and  his  stormy  denunciation  of  the  OBO 
administration. 

If  the  charges  that  Phelps  and  others  have 
made  are  not  true,  then  OEO  had  better  get 
busy  and  prove  them  untrue.  If  they  are 
true,  then  OBO  had  better  do  some  house- 

There  is  much  good  In  the  anti-poverty 
program;  but  it  cannot  hope  to  do  Ite  Job 
unless  the  public  can  believe  In  It. 

This  being  true,  an  upcoming  investiga- 
tion of  the  anti-poverty  program  by  the 
federal  government's  General  Accounting 
Office  may  be  exactly  the  tonic  that  Shrlver  s 

office  needs.  „.,,-„(• 

GAO— the  watchdog  agency  on  government 
waste  and  inefficiency— plans  to  examine 
OBO  ( and  other  agencies  administering  anti- 
poverty  funds)  in  all  aspects  of  operations. 
As  proposed,  the  examination  will  involve 
not  only  a  fiscal  audit,  but  also  a  manage- 
ment analysis.  Everybody  should  benefit. 

The  analysis  will  help  pinpoint  OEO's  man- 
agerial and  administrative  weaknesses— and 
simultaneously  Its  strong  points. 

It  win  help  measure  OEO's  effectiveness  In 
terms  of  how  many  dollars  are  actually  filter- 
ing down  to  the  poor.  Instead  of  being 
slphoned-ofT  for  administrative  salaries  and 
other  operating  costs;  and  also  in  terms  of 
how  much  the  poor  are  benefitting  from  the 
services  they  are  receiving  and  the  programs 
in  which  they  are  participating. 

It  will  give  Congress  a  solid  basis  upon 
which  to  judge  OBO's  past  effectiveness,  and 
Toncurrently  it  will  provide  bad  y  needed 
guidance  to  the  lawmakers  In  shaping  future 
anti-poverty  legislation. 

It  will  give  the  general  public  a  clearer 
image  of  where  OEO  has  failed,  and  where 
It  has  succeeded.  It  also  will  allow  the  pub- 
lic to  judge  more  intelligently  the  extent  to 
which  OEO  is  the  fumbling,  wasteful,  scan- 
dal-marred agency  it  is  sometimes  held  up  to 
be.  and  which  Phelps'  parting  blast  in  some 
measure  insists  It  Is. 

Most  importantly.  In  the  long  run  the 
survey  should  result  in  a  greatly  Improved 
program  for  the  people  who  are  supposed  to 
be  helped  by  it— the  poor. 

A  healthier,  better  OEO  should  emerge. 


The  Selective  Service  Sytlem 


HON.  JOSEPH  Y.  RESNICK 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  13,  1968 
Mr  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System  in  effect  today  Is 
anachronistic,  inefficient,  and  unfair.  It 
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discriminates  between  students  and 
dropouts,  whites  and  Negroes,  fathers, 
husbands,  and  single  men.  It  disrupts  the 
lives  of  our  yoimg  men  at  a  time  when 
they  are  trying  to  makethe  educational, 
career,  and  family  decisions  vital  to  their 
future.  It  assumes  that  uncertainty  and 
arbitrariness  are  virtues.  It  is  used  as 
a  vehicle  to  douse  dissent. 

In  peacetime,  the  inequities,  the  Sys- 
tem produces  are  regrettable.  In  war- 
time— ^when  we  are  asking  one  man  to 
risk  his  life  for  his  country  and  telling 
another  that  his  life  can  proceed  un- 
disturbed—the inequities  are  intolerable. 
In  short,  when  we  are  determining  who 
shall  fight  and  who  shall  not,  perhaps 
who  shall  live  and  who  shall  not,  we  must 
devise  the  fairest  law  that  we  can. 

This  the  U.S.  Congress  h&s  failed  to 
do.  Disregarding  the  advice  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Commission  on  Selective 
Service  appointed  by  President  Johnson, 
members  of  the  President's  Cabinet,  and 
distinguished  American  citizens,  we  have 
preserved  student  deferment  and  the 
"oldest  first"  order  of  call. 

STUDENT  DEFERMENTS 

I  am  most  upset  by  the  4-year  grace 
period  extended  to  those  yoimg  men  who 
have  the  means  to  go  to  college.  The  re- 
sponsibility to  bear  arms  must  rest 
equaUy  upon  all  males.  The  fact  that  a 
high  school  graduate  is  50  percent  more 
likely  than  a  college  man  to  serve  in  the 
Armed  Forces  is  hardly  consistent  with 
this  principle.  Every  year,  100,000  high 
school  graduates  are  insulated  against 
serving  their  country  by  the  fortuitous 
circumstances  of  birth,  wealth,  and  in- 

t8ll6Ct 

Furthermore,  I  am  not  pleased  with 
the  image  of  our  institutions  of  higher 
education  serving  as  the  haven  for  these 
young  men.  Kingman  Brewster,  president 
of  Yale  University,  remarked  that  the 
ease  with  which  19-year-olds  can  avoid 
service  is  "a  corruption  of  the  aims  of 
education  and  a  tarnishing  of  the  na- 
tional spirit."  If  thousands  of  young  men 
are  interested  in  Descartes,  Dante,  or 
D.N.A.  only  insofar  as  their  draft  status 
is  affected,  have  we  not  lost  track  of  the 
purpose  of  higher  education? 

THE    OLDEST    FIRST 

■WhUe  the  student  deferment  is  unfair 
to  those  young  men  who  do  not  have  the 
money,  the  desire,  or  the  skill  for  col- 
lege   the  policy  of  drafting  the  oldest 
first  is  hardly  fair  to  the  man  eligible  for 
the  service  until  he  Is  35.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  Congress  is  telling  all  young 
men  to  go  to  college;  on  the  other  hand 
it  is  telUng  them  that  no  matter  what 
they  have  learned,  no  matter  what  plans 
they  have  made,  the  Selective  Service 
System  may  demand  2  years  of  their 
lives  at  any  time  untU  middle  age.  The 
consequences  on  their  employabiUty  are 
not  too  hard  to  imagine.  For  example,  a 
recent  Department  of  Defense  survey 
revealed  that  48  percent  of  the  Nation  s 
employers  place  restrictions  on  hiring 
draft-eUgible  college  graduates. 

Furthermore,  there  is  no  sound  mUi- 
tary  reason  for  preferring  older  men  to 
younger  ones.  No  less  an  authority  than 
Gen  Earle  Wheeler,  the  Chairman  ol 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  maintains  that 
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younger  recruits  make  better  soldiers 
than  older  ones: 

The  younger  ones  are  sturdy  and  they 
learn  quickly,  while  the  older  ones  are  not 
as  eager  and  not  as  willing  to  understand 
the  military  service. 

THE  DRAFT  AS  PUNISHMENT 

My  third  objection  to  the  law  Con- 
gress has  passed  is  its  failure  to  make  it 
perfectly  clear  that  the  draft  Is  not  to 
be  used  as  a  tool  to  frighten  potential 
antiwar  or  antidraft  demonstrators.  On 
October  26.  1967,  Selective  Service  Di- 
rector, Gen.  Lewis  B.  Hershey,  issued 
a  directive  to  local  draft  boards  urging 
them  to  use  the  threat  of  reclassification 
or  accelerated  induction  in  order  to  re- 
duce demonstrations.  To  this  day.  Gen- 
eral Hershey  still  believes  that  the  law 
gives  him  authority  to  use  the  draft  to 
punish  protesters. 

This  is  outrageous.  Freedom  of  speech 
is  one  of  the  most  precious  heritages  we 
have.  This  Is  one  of  the  rights  we  are 
fighting  to  preserve  in  Vietnam.  To  re- 
strict it  here  at  home  or  to  subject  its 
expression  to  disciplinary  action  is  in- 
tolerable. Military  service  is  an  obliga- 
tion, rather  than  a  punishment;  I  see 
no  constitutional  justification  for  using 
the  draft  for  anything  but  to  raise  an 
armed  force. 

AN  ALTERNATIVE 

The  law  we  have  passed  is  unwise  and 
unconscionable.  But  it  is  not  too  late 
to  rectify  the  situation.  I  am  cospon- 
soring  a  bill  with  24  of  my  colleagues 
which  is  identical  to  the  bill  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy of  Massachusetts  has  Introduced 
In  the  Senate. 

Among  other  things,  the  bill  would  In- 
troduce random  selection  for  induction 
of  draftees  beginning  with  the  young- 
est qualified  registrant.  By  subjecting 
all  able  bodied  young  men  to  the  fish 
bowl  we  would  eliminate  those  inequi- 
ties of  the  Selective  Service  System 
due  to  wealth.  By  reversing  the  order 
of  induction  we  will  be  exposing  young 
men  to  their  primary  vulnerability  at 
the  least  disruptive  time  in  their  lives. 

Furthermore,  the  bill  would  prohibit 
the  use  of  the  Selective  Service  Act  to 
punish  draft  protestors.  Our  Constitu- 
tion demands  nothing  less. 

In  his  Introduction  of  the  Senate  bill, 
Mr.  Kennedy  reminded  us: 

If  we  are  not  certain  that  our  draft  Is  as 
fair  as  we  can  make  It.  then  we  have  curbed 
the  persuading  spirit  of  a  free  society. 

The  draft  as  it  now  exists  is  not  as 
fair  as  we  can  make  it.  The  bill  which 
I  am  cosponsoring  is  much  more  con- 
sistent with  the  underpinnings  of  oi^ 
democratic  society.  I  urge  it  upon  all 
of  my  colleagues. 


Dedication  of  New  Philadelphia  Veterans 
Assistance  Center 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  13,  1968 
Mr    EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Fri- 
day, March  8,   1968,  the  PhUadelphia 
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us.  Veterans  Assistance  Center  was 
dedicated  and  it  was  my  pleasure  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  ceremony.  This  new  multi- 
agency  center  was  established  primarily 
to  serve  the  educationally  disadvantaged, 
recently  separated  Vietnam  veterans. 

I  agree  entirely  with  S.  W.  Melidoslan, 
manager  of  the  veteran's  center,  when 
he  says : 

We  must  dedlcat*  oiirs^lveB  to  the  task  of 
seeltlng.  finding  and  helping  the*«  veteran* 
who  80  desperately  need  help  but  who  do  not 
come  to  us.  New  methods  must  be  tried,  not 
all  will  succeed.  However,  with  good  will  be- 
tween all  agencies  of  Government  repre- 
sented In  this  endeavor,  we  are  confident  that 
these  young  men  will  be  properly  counseled 
to  combine  work  and  education  so  that  they 
will  fully  utilize  their  abllltlee  to  lead  pro- 
ductive lives  In  our  free  society. 

I  herewith  place  in  the  Record  the  re- 
marks I  made  on  this  occasion : 

ADDKESS  QrVM*   \T  TitX   DEDICATION   CEBEMONT 

FOR  THE  New  Philadelphia  Vete»an8  As- 
sistance Centex.  MAacH  8,  1968 

Dear  Mr.  Melidoslan  and  distinguished 
guests,  let  me  say  how  delighted  I  was  to 
receive  Mr  Melldosian's  Invitation  to  p«trtlcl- 
pate  at  th»  ceremony  formally  dedicating  the 
new  Philadelphia  US.  Veterans  Assistance 
Center. 

Why  am  I  so  enthusiastic  about  receiving 
this  Invitation?  And.  why  did  I  travel  all  the 
way  up  here  from  Waahlngton  today?  Be- 
cause I  feel  that  another  milestone  In  the 
history  of  the  care  of  veterans  Is  being  forged 
In  Philadelphia  today.  Philadelphia,  and  even 
the  Nation  Is  watching  us  as  we  launch  this 
new  concept  In  service  to  the  returning  serv- 
iceman. The  veterans  administration  Is  al- 
ready embarked  on  programs  to  bring  its 
service  closer  to  the  point  where  Interest  Is 
flrst  aroused  For  the  ttrst  time  In  history, 
the  VA  ts  bringing  Its  services  as  close  to  the 
battlefield  as  its  soldiers  are  fighting  with 
three  separate  offices  in  operation  In  Viet- 
nam. In  addition.  VA  personnel  visit  the 
sick  and  wounded  In  service  hospitals  and 
at  separatli>n  points.  This  service  Is  In  process 
of  being  expanded  to  cover  all  such  Installa- 
tions. 

On  January  30th.  President  Johnson  de- 
livered a  memorable  message  to  Congress  en- 
titled "Our  Pride  and  Our  Strength,  Amer- 
ica's Servicemen  and  Veterans".  Its  purpose 
is  made  clear  In  the  opening  paragraph : 

"America  holds  some  of  Its  greatest  honors 
for  the  men  who  have  stood  In  its  defense, 
and  kept  alive  its  freedoms.  It  shows  its 
gratitude  not  only  In  memorials  which  grace 
city  parks  and  courthouse  squares  across  the 
land — but  more  meaningfully  In  the  pro- 
grams which  care  for  blm  .  .  .  and  for  his 
widow  and  his  orphan." 

In  pointing  up  the  850.000  servicemen  who 
will  return  to  civilian  life  this  year— 19,000 
in  the  Delaware  Valley  alone — President 
Johnson  brought  home  the  fact  that  three 
conditions  must  exist  to  insure  that  theae 
men  leaving  the  service  become  familiar  with 
the  benefits  that  await  them  as  veterans. 
They  are: 

The  veteran  must  be  aware  of  them. 

He  must  be  able  to  choose  among  them. 

He  must  Itnow  that  the  help  he  needs  will 
be  there  when  he  needs  it. 

The  President,  therefore,  offered  as  a  means 
of  achieving  these  three  goals  the  establish- 
ment of  one-stop  centers  where  a  veteran 
can  receive  personal  attention  and  counsel 
on  all  the  benefits  the  law  provides  him — 
not  only  the  familiar  veterans  benefits  ad- 
ministered by  the  VA,  education,  housing, 
equal  opportunity  in  housing  and  employ- 
ment, and  most  of  all  a  job.  The  President 
directed  that  these  one-stop  aaalstance  cen- 
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ters  be  opened  in  ten  pilot  cities,  one  of 
them  being  Philadelphia,  the  others  being  in 
New  York,  Chicago.  Loe  Angeles.  Detroit. 
Cleveland.  Washington.  DC  .  San  Francisco, 
Boston  and  Atlanta.  Ten  more  are  to  be 
opened  In  additional  cities  as  soon  aa  po«- 
slble. 

Although  we  are  witnessing  the  formal 
opening  of  the  Philadelphia  US.  veterans 
assistance  center  today,  the  Philadelphia  of- 
fice opened  officially  for  business  on  Febru- 
ary 19,  Just  three  weeks  from  the  Executive 
order^a  fine  tribute  to  Mr.  Melidoslan.  man- 
ager of  the  VA  center.  Dr.  Ryder  of  the  US. 
Civil  Service  Commission,  and  the  other 
agencies  participating  In  the  local  program. 
Since  Its  opening,  the  Philadelphia  center  has 
concentrated  on  seeking  out  specifically  the 
educationally  disadvantaged  who  have  re- 
cently returned  from  Vietnam  service.  For. 
let  us  have  no  illusions  about  the  purpose 
and  meaning  of  theae  assistance  centers. 
They  are  oriented  particularly  to  the  dis- 
advantaged among  our  returning  veterans — 
to  those  who  have  the  greatest  need  for  the 
services  and  assistance  this  Iclnd  of  program 
can  offer.  The  President  pointed  this  up, 
when  he  said : 

"Consider  the  man  who  comes  home  today. 
His  Oovemment  has  made  a  vast  array  of 
programs  available  to  him.  But  what  effect 
are  the  programs  If  he  cannot  find  them? 
And  In  our  major  cities,  where  facilities  are 
often  scattered  across  widely-separated  areas, 
this  Is  a  serious  problem — particularly  for 
those  who  need  the  programs  the  most. " 

Cert.ilnly,  the  number  1  consideration,  and 
the  problem  uppermost  in  the  minds  of 
young  returning  Vietnam  veterans  Is  Job  op- 
portunities. We  must  recognize  that  in  the 
big  cities  like  Philadelphia,  when  we  talk 
about  the  educatlonallv  disadvantaged,  we 
are  talking  about  young  people  who  have 
not  had  the  opportunity  to  finish  high  school, 
who  have  had  little  vocational  training,  and 
prior  to  mtlltar>-  ser\lce.  had  no  motivation 
for  "Ither  The  Presldenf.s  program  Is  de- 
signed primarily  to  take  these  young  educa- 
tlonallv dis.idvantaged  Vietnam  veterans  and. 
through  proper  counseling  and  assistance. 
get  them  placed  In  Jobs.  If  the  Job  can  be 
combined  with  education,  these  young  men 
will  have  been  started  on  the  road  to  be- 
coming responsible  citizens  In  our  commu- 
nity. 

We  have  reason  to  be  optimistic  about 
how  successful  this  progmm  can  be.  for 
upon  closer  examination,  we  find  that  we 
are  dealing  with  men  who  have  made  a 
good  adju.itment  to  military  life — and  a  re- 
view of  military  records  shows  that  this  is 
generally  true — it  follows  naturally  that  they 
have  developed  a  sense  of  responsibility  to 
themselves  and  to  their  government,  and 
can.  therefore,  assume  some  responsibility 
In  a  civilian  capacity.  They  have  developed 
personal  habits  of  Industry  and  depend- 
ability that  private  Industry  Is  looking  for — 
the  kind  of  habits  that  should  lead  to  suc- 
cess when  combined  with  further  educa- 
tion. 

An  excellent  start  has  been  made  at  the 
Philadelphia  U  S.  Veterans'  Assistance  Cen- 
ter towards  seeking  out  the  educationally 
disadvantaged. 

Procedures  have  been  set  up  whereby  the 
Veterans'  Administration  Center  receives  a 
copy  of  each  separation  notice  on  recently 
separated  veterans.  These  are  carefully 
screened  pai-tlcularly  for  those  that  show 
that  the  veteran  did  not  complete  high 
school  prior  to  entering  service  or  during 
his  military  career.  Efforts  are  made  to  lo- 
cate these  veterans  by  telephone  and  letter. 
The  purpose,  of  course,  is  to  bring  to  their 
attention  the  existence  of  help  through  the 
U.S.  Veterans'  assistance  center.  Where  pos- 
sible, specific  appointments  are  arranged. 
Every  known  public  relations  media  ia  be- 
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Ing  enlisted  to  bring  the  existence  of  the 
center  to  the  attention  of  those  for  whom 
It  was  Intended  to  serve.  I  also  understand 
that  Mr.  Melidoslan  has  distributed  letters 
to  all  clergymen  In  the  Philadelphia  area 
urging  them  to  give  wide  publicity  to  this 
program  with  their  congregations.  Knowing 
Mr.  Melidoslan  as  I  do.  It  does  not  surprise 
me  that  he  has  tried  to  reach  all  elements 
of  our  society.  The  staff  for  the  US  Vet- 
erans assistance  center  has  been  carefully 
selected  to  perform  the  greatest  possible 
service  for  the  greatest  number  who  need 
this  service.  Mr.  Melidoslan  has  chosen  two 
of  his  most  experienced  conUct  representa- 
tives to  counsel  and  advise  veterans  on  VA 
benefits.  These  Include  disability  compens-i- 
tlon  and  pension  for  which  the  veteran  may 
not  have  filed  at  time  of  his  separation  from 
service,  medical  and  dental  care,  service 
disabled  government  Insurance,  vocational 
rehabilitation,  or  other  educational  benefits 
and  guaranteed  home  and  business  loans. 

Dr.  Ryder  of  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission has  furnished  a  personnel  staffing 
specialist  to  provide  Federal  job  counseling 
to  returning  veterans  Interested  in  obtaining 
Federal  employment.  To  furnish  him  with 
the  necessary  .luthority  to  carry  out  the 
Important  mission,  the  President  Issued  on 
February  9th.  executive  order  =  11397,  au- 
thorizing non-competitive  appointments  of 
veterans  who  have  served  during  the  Viet- 
nam era  The  executive  order  combines  In- 
centives for  better  Jobs  and  better  educa- 
aon  for  these  veterans.  Under  the  executive 
order,  Vietnam  era  veterans  will  be  eligible 
to  enter  Federal  employment.  In  what  are 
known  as  transitional  appointments  at 
GS-5  and  below  without  taking  a  com- 
petitive examination.  The  veteran  must  have 
completed  less  than  one  year  of  education 
beyond  high  school,  must  meet  the  job 
qualification  requirements  and  must  agree 
to  pursue  an  approved  part  time  or  full 
time  educational  program.  His  continued 
employment  will  depend  on  satisfactory  job 
performance  and  educational  progress. 

Further  job  placement  assistance  is  being 
furnished  at  the  center  by  a  representative 
of  the  U.S.  Dep.nrtment  of  Labor's  Bureau  of 
Re-Employment  Rights  who  counsels  veter- 
ans on  their  reemployment  rights:  and  the 
Pennsylvania  State  employment  service  for 
jobs  outside  the  Federal  family. 

As  Veterans  come  to  the  center  with  prob- 
lems that  do  not  fall  vithin  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  agencies  represented  there,  arrange- 
ments will  be  made  for  personal  consultant 
advisory  service  with  a  number  of  cooperat- 
ing agencies  who  do  not  have  office  space  at 
the  center.  These  are,  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  the  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration, the  Office  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunities, and  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  Other  State  i^.nd  city 
agencies  have  also  offered  their  valuable  as- 
sistance where  needed  in  specific  problems. 
.President  Johnson  said: 

"A  man  who  has  fought  for  his  country 
deserves  gratitude.  But  gratitude  can  be  no 
substitute  for  the  Job  he  wants — and  needs". 

I  see  as  the  alternative  to  this  type  pro- 
gram the  Increasing  susceptibility  of  many  of 
these  young  p)eople  to  the  lure  of  violent 
action  programs  or  of  wasting  their  mis- 
directed potential  in  criminal  pursuits. 

Two  hundred  years  ago,  Thomas  Paine 
said:  "These  are  the  times  that  try  men's 
souls." 

These  words  are  Just  as  appropriate  today, 
when  we.  the  greatest  nation  on  earth  find 
our  people  mired  In  frustration  and  self- 
doubt.  We  a  Nation  marching  together  with 
one  voice  In  World  War  II  and  Korea  are 
divided  over  Vietnam  where  a  struggle  Is 
being  waged  between  those  defending  the 
freedom  of  people  to  choose  what  they  want 


to  i)e.  and  those  who  would  impose  an  au- 
thoritarian Ideology.  At  home,  we  are  equally 
divided.  Just  last  week  the  President's  Na- 
tional Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Dis- 
orders published  Its  sobering  report  which 
hints  of  "two  societies,  one  black  and  one 
white — separate  and  unequal". 

People  Ulk  about  a  moral  decay,  about  a 
rebellious  youth.  They  would  have  you  be- 
lieve that  this  NatlMi.  which  you  and  I 
cherish,  is  going  the  way  of  the  ancient  em- 
pires. I  don't  believe  this. 

We  are  living  in  times  that  require  a  re- 
appraisal of  our  national  alms  and  purpose. 
It  Is  certainly  not  a  Ume  to  quit,  but  a  lime 
of  action — massive  and  sustained  national 
effort.  Not  the  least  of  which  Is  to  restore 
the  self-respect  and  purpose  in  the  lives  of 
those  of  our  society  Who  are  less  fortunate 
than  we. 

I  would  like  to  think  that  the  U.S.  Veter- 
ans Assistance  Center  here  In  Philadelphia 
vrtll  provide  hope  and  direction  for  many 
young  people  coming  out  of  Vietnam  era 
"service,  especially  the  educationally  disad- 
vantaged most  of  whom  are  Negro.  These 
men  have  demonstrated  during  their  mili- 
tary service  a  self-dlsoipltne,  intelligence  and 
ability  which  should  be  translated  Into  pro- 
ductive lines  in  our  society.  It  is  my  fond 
hope  that  the  counsel  and  advice  given  them 
at  this  assistance  center  will  help  them  find 
Jobs  and  further  education. 
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Taxes  are  the  highest  in  Its  history.  Dollars 
by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  have  been  ap- 
propriated for  long  range  social  and  economic 
schemes  while  famine  threatens  the  Island 

I  and  while  half  Its  1,900,000  population  re- 
ceives food  and  other  assistance  at  public 

^cost. 

The  Washington  Post  of  June  29,  1946. 
announced  Tugwell's  resignation  and 
fond  farewell  to  Puerto  Rico: 

One  of  the  original  New  Deal  brain  trusts, 
Tugwell  has  been  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico 
for  five  years  and  repeatedly  has  been  under 
attack  in  Congress  for  his  alleged  left-wing 
tendencies. 


Look  Who's  Revising  the  U.S. 
Constitution 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  March  13,  196S 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
Founding  Fathers  and  their  version  of 
the  U.S.  Constitution  might  well  be  re- 
placed by  a  "refounding  father"  and  a 
new  constitution  if  the  leftwing  Center 
for  Democratic  Institutions  at  Santa 
Barbara,  Calif.,  has  anything  to  say 
about  it.  Although  the  New  York  Times 
carries  no  comic  strips,  it  provided  an 
avalanche  of  laughs  in  its  March  10, 
1968,  edition,  when  it  reported  that  Rex- 
ford  Guy  Tugwell,  controversial  figure  in 
the  Roosevelt  administration,  was  busy 
at  work  on  a  new  Federal  constitution. 
It  will  be  remembered  that,  among 
other  things,  TugU'ell  was  the  Governor 
of  Puerto  Rico  from  1941  to  1946.  In 
December  1942,  the  Chicago  Tribime  ran 
a  number  of  articles  on  Tugwell's  tenure 
of  office  in  Puerto  Rico.  The  first  article 
began  with  these  observations: 

In  the  last  15  months  this  verdant,  tropical 
Island  has  become  a  laboratory  for  soclallsUc 
government  experiments  such  as  were  un- 
known to  the  continental  United  States  even 
In  the  early  days  of  the  New  Deal. 

It  continued  with  this  familiar  bureau- 
cratic theme: 

Under  Governor  Rexford  Guy  Tugwell  of 
the  1933  brain  trust,  more  than  30  new  bu- 
reaus, authorities,  and  offices  have  sprung 
up  like  jungle  undergrowth.  Government 
costs  have  Jumped  almost  $5,000,000  in  a 
year. 

The  article  further  elaborated  on  Tug- 
well's welfare-state  policies: 

Puerto  Rico's  government  has  become  the 
most   expensive   under   the    American    flag. 


Many  taxpayers'  dollars  have,  through 
bureaucratic  schemes,  wasted  away  to 
nothing  since  Tug«'ell  left  the  public 
scene,  and  perhaps  he  has  since  learned 
some  semblance  of  fiscal  responsibility. 
Perhaps  so.  but  his  association  with  the 
Center  for  Democratic  Institutions  would 
seem  to  indicate  he  stiU  has  much  to 
learn.  At  any  rate,  there's  not  much 
cause  for  alarm:   the  "refounding  fa- 
thers" efforts  will  be  subject  to  approval 
by  the  American  people,  who,  I  am  cer- 
tain, are  stiU  partial  to  the  legacy  be- 
queathed to  us  by  the  Founding  Fathers. 
I  include  the  above-mentioned  article 
from  the  New  York  Times  at  this  point: 
US   Constitdtion:  A  New  Scrutiny— Dem- 
ocratic CENTER  Revises  and  Revises  thk 
Charter 

(By  Joseph  G.  Herzberg) 
Rexford  Guy  TugMi'eU,  one  of  President 
Franklin  D.  Rooeevelfs  brain  trusters,  is 
working  on  a  32d  draft  of  a  possible  new  Fed- 
eral Constitution,  a  task  undertaken  on  its 
own  by  the  Center  for  Democratic  Institu- 
tions at  Santa  Barbara.  Calif. 

Mr  Tugwell.  last  In  public  office  as  Gov- 
ernor of  Puerto  Rico  from  1941  to  1946,  gives 
a  preliminary  report  In  The  Center  Magazine 
of  the  effort  to  rewrite  The  Constitution. 
The  magazine,  published  bi-monthly  by  the 
center,  describes  Mr.  Tug^^•ell  as  a  "Refound- 
ing Father."  ^     ^. 

As  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  In  the 
first  Roosevelt  Administration.  Mr.  Tugwell's 
ideas  aroused  many  controversies.  Before  he 
went  to  Puerto  Rico,  he  was  chairman  of  the 
New  York  Cltv  Planning  Commission.  He  re- 
turned to  academic  life  in  1946,  and  in  recent 
years  has  been  a  consultant  at  the  Center 
for  Democratic  Institutions. 

Mr  Tugwell  said  the  center  undertook  a 
re-examination  of  the  Constitution  because 
of  "an  uneasy  sense  of  something  wrong." 
Before  long,  he  said,  the  study  began  "to  fix 
on  alarming  signs  that  much  of  the  nation's 
activity  both  social  and  economic,  had 
escaped  from  any  direct  relation  to  the 
Constitution.  ..."  ,.    „  w    * 

This  is  said  even  more  pointedly  by  Robert 
M  Hutchlns.  the  center's  president,  whose 
opening  article  In  the  magazine,  describing 
the  work  of  the  center,  cites  the  changes  in 
the  world  and  then  says: 

"Few  If  any  of  the  subjects  that  concern 
us  most  today  are  even  referred  to  In  the 
Constitution.  The  Constitution  does  not  men- 
tion cities,  bureaucracy,  technology  or  ed- 
ucation. It  does  not  speak  of  political  parties, 
corporaUons.  labor  unions,  or  Judicial  review. 
"Its  remarks  about  communications,  the 
common  defense,  the  power  of  the  President 
to  make  war,  and  the  relationship  of  church 
and  state  are  primitive  in  the  extreme.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  problem  with  which  the 
Constitution  does  deal,  that  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  territory,  haa  by  virtue  of  urban  de- 
velopment and  technological  change  taken 
a  shape  the  Founding  Fathers  could  not 
have  dreamed  of." 
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Mr.  Tugwell  does  not  treat  the  Supreme 
Court  with  much  reverence. 

"Because  the  Constitution  furnished  direc- 
tives for  both  the  Congress  and  the  Pres- 
ident, but  ones  that  had  become  inappro- 
priate In  modern  circumstances,  and  be- 
cause both  had  to  be  checked  and  guided 
somehow,  a  way  of  doing  this  had  been  in- 
vented." Mr.  Tugwell  writes. 

"There  had  grown  up  an  elaborate  fiction 
that  the  Supreme  Court  was  authorized  to 
keep  both  of  them  within  proper  bounds." 

Tills  with  other  "fictions,"  says  Mr.  Tug- 
well was  "a  cloudy  construct."  providing 
•no  ready  or  certain  references."  He  says  that 
the  Court  Itself  often  disagreed  and  it  set 
up  no  guide  for  the  future,  "since  It  had  a 
way  of  reversing  Itself  whenever  the  major- 
ity changed."  To  which  Mr.  Tugwell  says: 

"It  seemed  to  have  become  more  a  legisla- 
tive body  than  a  dispenser  of  Justice  in  ad- 
versary actions.  But  in  a  democracy,  legisla- 
tures are  supposed  to  be  representative,  and, 
m  a  democracy  of  separate  powers,  courts 
may  not  prescribe  duties  for  the  other 
branches  of  government;  or,  especially,  pre- 
scribe duties  for  themselves." 

THE    CHANCING    NATION 

Mr  Tugwell  Insists  that  the  Constitution 
has  been  Ineffectual  In  meeting  problems  the 
nation  faced  In  "Its  progression  from  com- 
petition to  mutuality." 

"Tlie  Government,"  he  says,  "did  accept 
responsibility  for  individuals'  well-being  and 
It  did  Interfere  to  make  It  secure.  But  It 
really  had  to  be  admitted  that  It  was  done 
Irregularly  and  according  to  doctrines  the 
framers  would  have  rejected." 

Thirty-two  drafts  are  not  much.  Mr.  Tug- 
well seems  to  say,  with  the  great  differences 
that  have  arisen  among  the  historians,  po- 
litical scientists  and  others  who  have  Joined 
the  center  discussions. 

Of  the  discussion  on  the  legislative,  execu- 
tive and  judicial  form,  Mr.  Tugwell  says: 

"Was  there  something  necessary  to  democ- 
racy in  the  tripartite  form  or  had  the  diver- 
sity of  governmental  duties  and  relationships 
made  other  branches  of  equal,  or  nearly 
equal.  Importance,  desirable— such  as  plan- 
ning and  generally,  the  maximal  use  of  re- 
sources. This  raised  the  question  again 
whether  the  federalist  form— the  division 
of  sovereignty  among  equal  sharers— had  ac- 
tually lost  its  usefulness.  Was  it  consistent 
with  the  Idea  of  diversity  within  unity? 


Freedom's  Challenge 

HON.  WILLIAM  V.  ROTH,  JR. 

OF  DELAWARE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  13,  1968 

Mr  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  and  its  ladies  auxUiary 
are  again  this  year  hosting  the  annual 
Voice  of  Democracy  contest  finals  here 
in  Washington.  The  theme  of  the  contest 
this  year  is  "Freedom's  Challenge." 

Miss  Christine  Ann  Crawford  of  Dover 
won  the  State  competition,  and  Is  repre- 
senting Delaware  in  the  national  finals 
this  week.  Particularly  in  these  troubled 
times.  Christine's  words  merit  the  atten- 
tion of  all  Americans. 

The  article  follows: 

Freedom's  Challenge 
(By  Christine  Ann  Crawford) 

The  American  dream  envisions  a  society 
where  all  men.  under  God.  are  free  to  deter- 
mine their  own  destiny.  Freedom— an  Ideal 
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cherUhed  and  fought  for  repeatedly  through- 
out America's  history — Is  but  rarely  dennea. ' 
What,  exactly.  Is  meant  by  this  freedom 
which  Americans  hold  so  dear?  By  definition, 
there  are  degreea  of  freedom  ranging  from 
total  absence  of  restraint  to  merely  one's  un- 
awareness  of  being  In  anyway  restrained. 
Somewhere  between  thoee  two  extremes  lies 
the  freedom  essential  to  fulfill  the  American 
dream.  Failure  to  understand  fully  the  Im- 
plications of  our  forefathers'  concept  of  free- 
dom U  perhaps  today's  greatest  challenge  to 
freedom's  very  existence. 

Although  our  forefathers  realized  the  need 
for  a  strong  central  government,  they  were 
equally  concerned  with  preserving  the  rlghu 
and  the  freedom*  of  the  individual.  Accord- 
ingly, our  Constitution  guarantees  the  in- 
dividual freedom  of  speech,  press,  and  re- 
ligion. The  Conatltutlon  also  protects  the  in- 
dividual from  Infringement  on  his  rights  by 
others,  but  not  so  clearly  spelled  out  are  the 
reaponslbllltles  that  go  with  freedom.  Our 
freedom  which  was  granted  was  not  meant  to 
be,  nor  Is  absolute.  Our  freedom  requires  each 
individual  to  consent  to  his  own  self- 
restraint,  thus  not  hampering  the  freedoms 
of  others.  Each  man  must  realize  that  no 
man  Is  free  untU  all  men  are  free.  He  must 
respect  the  law.  for  it  Is  only  under  law  that 
freedom  will  not  turn  to  license.  He  must 
participate,  Ut  government  by  the  giving  of 
his  tune  aasX  effort  He  must  be  willing  to 
make  any  necessary  sacrifice  to  see  that  the 
freedoms  of  others  are  preaerved.  He  must 
understand  that  freedom  la  a  commodity 
which  must  be  earned  by  every  generation. 

Thus,  the  greatest  challenges  to  freedom 
stem  from  within  each  of  u*.  Only  when  our 
own  selfish  interesu  blind  us  to  the  needs 
of  freedom  so  that  our  desires  for  security 
and  comfort  overshadow  the  need  to  stand  on 
our  own  two  feet  with  confidence  is  freedom 
reaUy  In  danger  It  Is  for  this  reason  that  we 
owe  It  to  ourselves  and  to  the  future  genera- 
tions to  stand  strong,  defend  the  rights  of 
others,  grow  in  icnowledge.  and  pray  for  the 
wisdom  to  recognize  tyranny  within  ourselves 
as  easily  as  we  can  see  tyranny  in  others. 
These  challenges  to  freedom  I  accept. 


ObserruKC  of  Purim 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  13.  1968 

Mr  ANNUNZIO  Mr  Speaker,  the  fes- 
tival of  Purim.  which  is  being  ob.served 
this  year  betv.ee n  sundown  March  13 
and  sundown  March  14,  is  a  holiday  of 
joy  and  pbdness  commemorating  the 
survival  ci"  Judaism  and  celebrating  the 
eternal  triumph  of  right  over  selfishness 
and  evil. 

On  this  occasion  Jews  throughout  the 
world  remember  tbe  joy  which  the  Jew- 
ish people  felt  in  their  deliverance  from 
Haman  by  the  beautiful  Queen  Esther, 
who  saved  her  people  from  extermina- 
tion. On  this  day  Jews  also  remember, 
through  various  symbols,  the  sweetness 
of  obedience  to  God  and  the  protection 
which  God  provides  his  faithful  children. 

The  st.ory  of  Esther  is  one  of  the  most 
moving  and  beautiful  in  Jewish  litera- 
t  ire.  It  reminds  us  of  the  humility,  cour- 
age, and  faith  which  one  woman  pos- 
sessed— which,  together  with  a  stead- 
fast devotion  to  her  people,  gave  them 
hope  where  there  had  been  despair,  and 
joy  where  there  had  been  sorrow. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  story  of  Esther  and  Haman  is  too 
well-known  to  all  of  us.  Haman  had 
tricked  his  king,  Assuerus,  into  issuing 
a  decree  of  death  against  all  Jews  living 
in  the  kingdom  of  Persia.  The  date  of 
execution,  the  13th  of  Adar,  was  deter- 
mined by  choosing  lots.  Haman's  plot, 
however,  was  discovered  by  Queen 
Esther,  the  Jewish  wife  of  the  king. 
Esther  persuaded  the  king  to  spare  the 
Jews,  and  Haman  was  hanged  from  the 
gibbet  which  he  had  prepared  for 
Esthers  relative,  the  Jewish  elder  Mor- 
decal. 

This  story  Is  eternally  significant  In 
that  there  are  always  forces  in  the  hearts 
of  men  which  are  represented  in  the  pro- 
totypes of  Esther  and  Haman.  In  the 
20th  century  A.D..  just  as  in  the  fifth 
century  B.C.,  there  are  those  whose  ac- 
tions are  motivated  by  hatred  and  envy. 
And  today,  just  as  in  the  fifth  century 
BC  there  are  those  whose  determined 
conviction  in  the  force  of  right  is  a  tri- 
umphant expression  of  the  will  of  God. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  Purim,  and 
its  significance,  the  feast  imposes  four 
religious  obligations  upon  all  Jewish 
adults:  To  hear  the  reading  of  the  entire 
Esther  scroll:  to  participate  in  a  festive 
meal,  which  centers  around  the  members 
of  the  family:  to  exchange  gifts  of  sweets 
with  neighbors  and  friends:  and  to  dis- 
tribute alms  to  the  needy. 

The  reading  of  the  Esther  scroll  is  a 
solemn,  yet  altogether  joyful  occasion. 
Women -are  obliged  to  be  present  at  the 
reading,  because  it  was  a  woman  who 
brought  about  the  miracle  of  deliverance. 
Purim  is  also  known  as  a  children's  night 
at  the  synago<jue.  for  children  participate 
fully  In  the  celebration,  rattling  the  tra- 
ditional noisemakers  known  as  gragers 
at  the  mention  of  Hamans  name. 

The  manner  of  observing  the  Purim 
feast  is  described  in  the  letter  which 
Mordecai  sent  to  all  the  Jews  of  the  land 
of  Persia,  following  their  deliverance.  In 
this  letter  he  enjoins  them  to  remember 
Esther's  deed  by  feasting  with  gladness, 
and  sending  portions  of  sweets  to  one 
another  and  gifts  to  the  poor. 

Purim.  then.  Is  truly  a  time  of  thanks- 
giving, of  prayerful  joy  in  God's  deliver- 
ance of  His  people  in  a  time  of  great  dan- 
ger. It  is,  moreover,  a  symbol  of  Jewish 
faith  in  the  rlghtness  of  God's  law,  in  the 
mercy  of  God,  and  in  the  determination 
of  the  Jewish  people  to  endure  and  pre- 
vail over  the  most  dire  adversity. 

This  holiday  is  also  a  reminder  to  us 
of  the  valiant  stand  which  the  Jews  have 
always  made  in  the  face  of  oppressive 
religious  discrimination  and  persecu- 
tion. On  January  31.  1967,  I  Introduced 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  114  to  ex- 
press the  sense  of  the  Congress  in  con- 
demnation of  religious  persecution  of 
persons  by  Soviet  Russia.  The  compelling 
need  for  enactment  of  this  resolution  is 
obvious  in  view  of  the  closing  of  places 
of  worship  in  the  Soviet  Union,  the  pre- 
vention of  religious  education  of  chil- 
dren, and  the  severe  restrictions  on  ac- 
tivities of  rabbis  and  other  religious 
leaders. 

During  the  Purim  observance,  it  is  ap- 
propriate for  us  to  join  together  In  re- 
newing our  efforts  to  insure  religious 
freedom  for  the  Jews  and  for  all  peoples 
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who  are  being  harassed  and  persecuted 
In  practicing  their  religion.  I  urge  my 
colleagues,  therefore,  to  give  their  sup- 
port to  House  Concurrent  Resolution  114 
and  similar  legislation  in  order  that  our 
belief  in  freedom  to  worship  may  be 
reaCQrmed  to  all  nations. 

On  this  occasion  also  It  is  my  pleas- 
ure to  extend  greetings  to  the  Jewish 
people  in  my  Seventh  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Illinois,  as  well  as  to  Jews  every- 
where In  this  Nation  and  abroad,  and 
to  express  my  hope  for  their  prosperity 
and  well-being  In  this  and  every  year 
to  follow. 


Sitnation  in  Parasnajr 
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HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or   FLORIOA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  13.  1968 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  na- 
tional elections  held  in  Paraguay  on  Feb- 
ruary 11  are  worthy  of  attention  on  sev- 
eral counts.  First,  they  indicate  that  the 
government  of  President  Stroessner  h«is 
continued  to  implement  its  proclaimed 
policy  of  revitalizing  the  democratic  po- 
litical institutions  of  the  country.  Sec- 
ondly, they  show  that  the  opposition  par- 
ties have  come  to  the  realization  that 
their  participation  in  the  legal  processes 
of  government  is  both  possible  and  use- 
ful In  restoring  democratic  forms  to 
Paraguay.  Both  sides  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  the  fair  and  peaceful  man- 
ner in  which  the  February  elections  were 
conducted. 

Paraguay  has  a  turbulent  political  his- 
tory. Twenty-six  of  the  coimtrys  50  pres- 
idents have  been  overthrown  by  coups. 
Six  other  presidents  have  died  or  were 
killed  while  in  office.  Until  1963  there  had 
been  no  elections  with  the  participation 
of  opposition  candidates  since  1928.  The 
1930's  and  1940's  were  characterized  by 
the  Chaco  War,  revolutions,  civil  war, 
dictatorship,  and  extreme  political  insta- 
bility. During  1949  alone  four  presidents 
held  oflQce. 

In  contrast,  Paraguay's  recent  record 
Is  indeed  encouraging.  After  two  decades 
without  legal  status  an  opposition  party 
was  permitted  to  contest  the  presidential 
elections  in  1963.  Two  opposition  parties 
competed  in  municipal  elections  in  1965. 
and  tnree  opposition  parties  presented 
candidates  for  a  constitutional  conven- 
'tlon  in  1967  and  for  the  national  elec- 
tions in  1968.  Although  there  is  unde- 
niably room  for  improvement,  these  elec- 
tions give  hoiae  for  strengthened  and 
viable  democratic  institutions  in  a  coun- 
try which  has  long  been  a  friend  of  the 
United  States. 

In  order  that  my  colleagues  and  the 
American  voters  be  more  aware  of  con- 
ditions in  this  country  to  our  south,  I  call 
attention  to  these  recent  articles  from 
Newsweek,  the  Evening  Star,  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor,  and  the  New  York 
Times: 

(Prom  Newsweek,  Feb.  28,  19681 
Paraovat:  Dictatob  With  a  DrrrERENCE 
In   liberal   circles   In   Litln   America   It   Is 
stlU  fashionable  to  call  Gen.  Alfredo  Stroess- 


ner of  Paraguay  the  last  of  the  hemisphere's 
old-style  dictators.  And  last  week  when  the 
66-year-old  SUoessner  at\erwhelmlngly  "won" 
election  to  a  fourth  straight  term  as  his  na- 
tion's President,  that  charge  seemed  on  the 
surface  to  have  been  Justified  once  again. 
But  on  a  visit  to  Paraguay's  leafy,  riverside 
caplUl  of  Asuncl6n,  Nbwswxek's  chief  Latin 
American  correspondent  Dom  Bonafede  dis- 
covered that  things  are  changing  In  Stroess- 
nerland.  Bonafede's  report: 

By  Paraguayan  standards,  last  week's  elec- 
tion was  a  model  of  democracy  in  action: 
Stroessner  allowed  three  candidates  to  run 
against  him,  let  an  opposition  paper  charac- 
terize his  government  as  "a  brutal  regime" 
and  on  election  day  Ittelf  even  lifted  for  24 
hours  the  martial  law  under  which  Paraguay 
has  lived  ever  since  1930.  Still,  the  only  cam- 
paign propaganda  I  saw  In  Asuncl6n  was 
Stroessner's.  Every  government  building  was 
plastered  with  long  rows  of  posters  bearing  a 
dreamy-eyed  photograph  of  the  President 
over  the  single  word  realiza—'he  accom- 
plishes." 

All  this  was  highly  reminiscent  of  former 
Argentine  dlcUtor  Juan  Per6n'8  slogan 
cumpJe— 'he  keeps  his  promises."  But  where 
PerOn's  chief  accomplishment  was  to  drive 
a  wealthy  nation  to  the  brink  of  bankruptcy. 
President  Stroessner  is  gradually  pulling  a 
painfully  impoverished  country  up  by  Its 
own  bootstraps.  Poorly  endowed  with  raw 
materials,  Paraguay  has  a  per  caplU  annual 
Income  of  only  $200.  (Of  all  the  hemisphere 
nations,  only  Haiti  and  Bolivia  report  a 
lower  Income.)  And  beyond  that,  Paraguay 
is  still  suffering  from  mind-boggling  losses  of 
manpower  In  two  terrible  wars— its  war  with 
Uruguay.  Argentina  and  BrazU  which  lasted 
from  1865  to  1870  and  the  Chaco  War  of  1932 
to  1935  with  Bolivia. 

Stroessner  himself  1b,  In  a  sense,  a  product 
of  the  Chaco  War.  The  son  of  a  Bavarian  Im- 
migrant (from  whom  he  Inherited  a  com- 
plexion that  leads  his  countrymen  to  call  him 
behind  his  back  "the  blond  one").  Stroessner 
distinguished  himself  aa  an  artillery  officer 
in  the  fighting  with  the  Bolivians  and  by 
1951  had  risen  to  be  chief  of  Paraguay's 
armed  forces.  Three  years  later  he  seized 
power  In  a  coup  d'6Ut  and,  with  the  aid  of 
his  gooee-stepplng  army,  harshly  suppressed 
all  opposition,  forcing  thousands  of  people 
Into  exile. 

Hard  Work:  Prom  the  start,  however, 
Stroessner  differed  from  the  conventional 
caudillo  In  some  Important  respects.  Where 
Juan  Per6n  fancied  girls,  fast  cars  and  osten- 
tatious luxury.  Stroessner's  tastes  run  to 
hunting,  fishing  and  chess.  But  the  bulk  of 
his  busy  day.  which  begins  at  5:30  a.m..  Is 
devoted  to  hU  twin  jobs  of  running  Para- 
guay's government  tuad  Its  armed  forces.  And 
no  detail  Is  too  small  for  his  attention.  Every 
promoUon  In  the  12,000-man  armed  forces, 
even  thoee  from  private  to  corporal,  must 
receive  his  personal  approval. 

All  of  this  has  paid  off  notably  for  Para- 
guay In  economic  terms.  The  country's  cxu-- 
rency  Is  one  of  the  meet  stable  in  Latin 
America,  and  InflaUon  Is  rigorously  checked. 
Thanks  to  foreign  aid  (mostly  American), 
Stroessner  has  embarked  on  a  far-reaching 
development  program.  A  45.000-kUowatt  hy- 
droelectric works  Is  nearing  completion,  and 
Asuncl6n  now  has  potable  water,  a  working 
sewage  system  and  a  modern  downtown 
hotel.  New  roads,  bridges  and  hospitals  dot 
the  countryside  and  hundreds  of  new  schools, 
the  fruit  of  a  Stroessner  order  to  "open  a  new 
school  a  week,"  teach  the  three  R's  In  the 
deepest  jungle. 

Change:  About  five  years  ago.  moreover, 
Stroebsner  Ijegan  to  worry  about  his  image 
as  an  Iron-fisted  dictator.  The  result  was  a 
gingerly  campaign  of  liberalization  that  cul- 
minated in  last  weeks  election.  Not  that 
Paraguay  has  yet  emerged  from  Its  essential 
totalitarianism.  Newspapers  that  criticize  the 
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government  too  strongly  are  apt  to  find  It 
difficult  to  get  newsprint,  unduly  obstreper- 
ous private  citizens  are  occasionally  advised 
to  go  Into  exile  and  no  one  would  dream  of 
attacking  £1  Presidente  himself.  Nonetheless. 
It  was  possible  for  the  opposition  parties  In 
the  recent  campaign  to  hit  hard  at  what  they 
called   the    three   C's   of   the   Stroessner   re- 
gime— cronyism,  contraband  and  corruption. 
The  charges  were  well-founded.  Although 
Stroessner   himself   lives   with    dignified   re- 
straint,   many    of    his   subordinates   are    In- 
volved In  all  manner  of  corruption.  Including 
participation  In  Paraguay's  huge  smuggUng 
racket.  Yet  despite  all  this,  even  the  opposi- 
tion wanted  Stroessner  to  win  the  election  on 
the  ground  that  he  alone  can  guarantee  con- 
tinued peace  and   stability  In  tradlUonally 
turbulent  Paraguay.  Indeed,  when  one  oppo- 
sition   leader    was    asked    recently    what    he 
would  do  if  he  learned  of  an  assassination 
plot   against  Stroessner,   he   replied   unhesi- 
tatingly: "Id  run  and  teU  the  President  as 
fast  as  I  could." 


I  From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 
Feb.  14.  19681 
The  Vote  in  Paraguay 
Paraguay's    2,000,000    people     have    lived 
under  President  Alfredo  Stroessner's  rule  ever 
since  his  seizure  of  power  In  1954,  and  most 
of  them  have  found  him  to  their  liking.  This 
they  have  once  again  demonstrated  by  re- 
electing him  to  another  five-year  term— his 
third — with  a  margin  of  over  4  to  1 . 

The  opposition  parties  have  charged  wide- 
spread fraud  In  the  registration  of  voters, 
and  a  leftist  group  has  accused  the  police 
of  strong-arm  methods  during  the  campaign. 
Relatively  speaking,  however,  this  week's 
election  probably  was  one  of  the  freest  Para- 
guay has  had  since  attaining  Independence 
from  Spain  In  1811.  Although  not  In  as  un- 
trammeled  a  way  as  In  our  own  country,  the 
opposing  candidates  were  at  liberty  to  appeal 
for  support  at  the  polls  and  criticize  openly, 
even  to  the  point  of  attacking  the  Stroessner 
government  as  "a  brutal  regime  representing 
the  imperialism  of  the  oligarchies." 

There  Is  little  ground,  of  course,  for  such 
a  charge.  Although  Stroessner  continues  to 
run  an  authoritarian  system,  Paraguay  has 
enjoyed  more  freedom  under  him  than  under 
any  predecessor  In  generations.  He  has  In- 
stituted reforms  that  have  stimulated  a 
measure  of  economic  progress  and  that  pro- 
mise to  Improve  the  lot  of  the  people  In 
terms  of  literacy,  health  and  general  well- 
being.  The  process  Is  palnfuly  slow  In  a  coun- 
try with  little  natural  wealth  and  a  tradition 
of  dictatorship.  Nevertheless  the  Paraguayans 
have  been  moving  forward,  even  If  only  by 
small  steps.  In  keeping  with  his  pledge  to 
lead  them  to  "the  luxury  of  democracy." 

More,  Stroessner  has  established  order  and 
stability  m  a  land  that  had  been  a  victim, 
before  his  coup,  of  chronic  political  chaos. 
He  and  his  government — the  first  in  the 
Americas  to  support  the  United  States 
against  the  Kremlin  In  the  Cuban  crisis — are 
strongly  antl-Communlst.  That  Is  one  of  the 
factors  that  account  for  the  size  of  the  vote 
he  has  won.  He  suits  his  countrymen.  Not 
without  reason,  they  apparently  feel  that 
his  rule,  despite  Its  dictatorial  aspects.  Is  far 
preferable  to  what  might  ensue  under  the 
leadership  of  some  new  untried  personality 
and  party. 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Feb. 

13,  1968) 
Voice  of  OpposmoN  Gains  in  Paraguay 
(By  James  Nelson  Goodsell) 
In  an  election  which  opposition  leaders 
called  "a  step  forward  to  democracy,"  Para- 
guayan strongman  Gen.  Alfredo  Stroessner 
has  won  another  five-year  term  as  President 
of  his  small  South  American  nation. 
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Even  though  General  Stroessner  easily  out- 
distanced his  three  rivals  for  the  post,  the 
fact  that  there  was  opposition  was  in  Itself 
a  significant  step  for  the  nation. 

Sunday's  voting  was  only  the  third  In 
which  opposition  candidates  were  allowed  to 
take  part  since  Paraguay  gained  Independ- 
ence from  Spain  in  1811. 

The  opposition  In  the  Feb.  12  balloting 
had  not  expected  to  win.  But  the  liberaliza- 
tion of  voting  arrangements  In  recent  years 
has  given  a  measure  of  hope  to  those  oppos- 
ing General  Stroessner  that  they  may  event- 
ually be  able  to  play  a  more  effective  role. 

The  Stroessner  victory  was  a  substantial 
one— about  a  2-1  margin  over  the  three  op- 
position candidates.  With  85  percent  of  the 
votes  counted,  General  Stroessner  had  490,000 
votes  against  107,080  for  his  nearest  rival  Dr. 
Gustavo  GonzWez  of  the  Liberal  Radicals,  the 
main  opposition  party. 

TWO    SPLINTER    GROUPS 

Dr  Carlos  Levi  Rufinelll  of  the  Liberal 
Partv  polled  another  22.785  votes  and  Carlos 
Cabaglero  Gattl  of  the  Febrerlsta  Party. 
12,260. 

This  proliferation  of  rival  candidates,  while 
obviously  a  stumbling  block  In  efforts  to  form 
a  cohesive  opposition  force,  was  expected  in 
a  nation  which  has  seldom  enjoyed  legalized 
opposition. 

The  history  of  Paraguay,  a  land-locked  na- 
tion of  2.5  mUllon  Inhabitants,  is  a  tortured 
one.  Ruled  by  one  dictator  alter  another, 
Paraguayans  have  seldom  experienced  the 
give-and-take  of  political  life  common  to 
many  of  their  South  American  neighbors. 

For  years  under  General  Stroessner,  who 
took  power  In  a  military  coup  in  1954,  the 
pattern  continued.  But  times  are  changing  In 
South  America  and  some  liberal  trends  have 
obviously  reached  Paraguay. 


CONTROL   moderated 

General  Stroessner  began  moderating  the 
extremes  of  his  dictatorial  control  about  two 
years  ago — although  many  observers  note 
that  this  moderating  trend  took  place  only 
after  he  had  securely  held  power  for  10  years 
and  perhaps  felt  that  relaxation  of  some  con- 
trol would  not  seriously  Jeopardize  his 
position. 

Nevertheless,  Dr.  Gonzalez,  the  leading  op- 
position candidate,  told  newsmen  in  Asun- 
cl6n,  the  Paraguayan  capital,  that  If  the  gov- 
ernment's "democratic  spirit"  continued,  his 
party  would  win  the  next  presidential  elec- 
tion In  1973. 

Some  observers  think  such  an  eventuality 
unlikely — even  though  they  expect  the  Rad- 
ical Liberals  to  do  Increasingly  better  In  up- 
coming elections.  "They  will  have  to  show 
new  legislative  strength,"  said  one  observer, 
who  noted  that  General  Stoessner's  Colorado 
Party  won  control  of  both  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  and  the  newly  created  Senate. 

STABILTTT  STRESSED 

The  Colorado  Party,  which  held  40  of  the 
60  seats  In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  appar- 
ently won  a  similar  number  in  Sunday's  bal- 
loting for  the  new  Chamber.  And  the  30- 
member  Senate  was  similarly  divided. 

During  the  electoral  campaign,  General 
Stroessner  and  his  Colorado  Party  argued 
that  he  had  brought  stability  and  economic 
progress  to  the  country  for  the  first  time  In 
the  20th  century. 

Most  of  Paraguay's  development  projects, 
however,  are  being  financed  by  foreign  loans. 
The  United  States  Government,  for  example, 
has  loaned  Impoverished  Paraguay  $30  mU- 
llon since  1961. 

Opposition  candidates  argued  that  the 
state  of  Paraguay's  economy,  while  not  en- 
tirely due  to  General  Stroessner's  strongman 
rule.  Is  In  part  the  result  of  his  harsh  con- 
trol of  the  nation. 

Paraguay's  Constitution  was  altered  last 
August  to  allow,  among  other  things.  General 
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Stro«38ner  to  run  for  a  third  term.  The  old 
Constitution  limited  the  president  to  two 
terms.  .     ^. 

Before  adoption  of  the  new  Constitution, 
the  1 1  bishops  of  Paraguay's  Roman  Catholic 
Church  issued  a  statement  attacking  the 
new  charter.  They  declared  It  carried  over 
from  the  old  Constltptlon  the  concept  of  a 
"dictatorial"  president  and  the  state  of  siege, 
allowing  the  president  to  make  arrests  at 
win.  ^  ,  . 

General  Stroessner  has  ruled  under  a  state 
of  siege  since  coming  to  power.  He  lifted  It 
Sunday  for  24  hours  for  the  election. 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  13.  19*81 
Pa«aoijay  Inches  Porwarb 
Alfredo  Stroessner  had  Insured  himself  an- 
other term  as  President  of  Paraguay  even 
before  tossing  his  sombrero  Into  the  ring,  but 
Sundays  elections  were  significant  despite 
the  inevitability  of  the  result.  They  were  far 
from  free  but  they  were  freer  than  any  other 
elections  held  during  General  Stroessner's 
fourteen  yeivrs  as  Paraguay's  dictator. 

Opposition  parties  charged  fraud  and  ac- 
cused General  Stroessner's  police  of  voter 
intimidation,  but  the  results  by  themselves 
provide  some  measure  of  the  greater  freedom 
and  more  relaxed  climate.  The  Radical  Liberal 
partv,  competing  In  a  general  election  for 
the  tirat  time  m  nearly  thirty  years,  made  a 
respectable  shewing— more  than  20  per  cent 
of  the  Stroessner  total— and  was  restored  to 
its  old  role  .is  the  major  opposition  to  the 
governing  Colorados. 

As  recently  as  the  last  Presidential  election 
m  1963  It  would  have  been  impossible  for  a 
freely  circulated  opposition  newspaper  to  call 
the  Government  "a  brutal  regime  represent- 
ing the  imperialism  of  the  oligarchies."  as 
one  did  this  time.  In  the  intervening  five 
years,  with  some  backing  and  flUlng.  General 
Stroessner  has  slowly  relaxed  his  iron  grip 
on  the  country's  political  life,  though  tech- 
nically continuing  a  state  of  siege. 

In  .1  country  long  ripped  apart  by  civil 
strife  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  opposition 
parties,  except  for  the  proscribed  Commu- 
nists, have  elected  to  coexist  and  work  within 
this  limited  freedom  rather  than  continuing 
on  the  sidelines.  Paraguay  Is  still  a  long  way 
from  genuine  freedom  but  there  hivs  been 
some  progress. 
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HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  13.  1968 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  introduced  into  Congress  new  legisla- 
tion which  would  protect  American  con- 
sumers from  erroneous,  incomplete,  and 
malicious  credit  reports  by  allowing  an 
individual  to  see  his  own  credit  report. 

The  bill.  H.R.  15627.  has  elicited  a 
gratifying  response  from  all  over  the  Na- 
tion. People  have  written  me  to  relate 
their  experiences  in  being  denied  credit 
because  of  mistakes  in  credit  reports  and 
the  difficulties  they  have  experienced  in 
obtaining  corrections. 

Although  consumer  protection  legisla- 
tion against  untrue  credit  reports  has 
been  needed  for  some  time,  recent  de- 
velopments within  the  credit  industry 
have  made  enactment  of  such  a  measure 
more  pressing. 
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Those  developments  involve  the  com- 
puterization of  credit  reporting  in  na- 
tional networks.  This  will  make  possible 
the  transmission  of  credit  data  from 
coast  to  coast  in  a  few  moments. 

These  new  systems  of  credit  reporting 
are  an  innovation  which  will  undoubt- 
edly revolutionize  the  credit  indastrj'. 
Those  of  us  who  are  engaged  in  setting 
national  policies  should  take  particular 
interest  in  these  developments.  For  that 
reason  I  am  including  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  an  article  entitled  "Credit 
Reporting  By  Computer."  from  the  Feb- 
ruary 1968.  issue  of  Credit  World.  It  was 
written  by  J.  E.  R.  Chilton  III.  executive 
vice  president  of  Credit  Bureau  Manage- 
ment Co..  of  Dallas.  Tex. 

Mr.  Chilton  believes  that  the  new  sys- 
tem will  'virtually  eliminate  human 
error,"  since  accurate  identifications  can 
more  readily  be  made. 

While  this  may  be  so,  the  new  systems 
will,  however,  result  in  other  complica- 
tions for  consumers  .seeking  credit.  At 
least  initially  these  systems  will  be  able 
to  transmit  only  a  minimum  of  informa- 
tion about  a  subject.  The  report  received 
from  a  distant  city  may  well  contain  only 
partial  and  incomplete  Information. 

Because  of  tlie  secrecy  in  which  the 
credit  reixjrting  system  is  clothed,  it  will 
be  almost  impossible  for  an  individual  to 
trace  back  through  the  system  to  correct 
an  error.  This  situation  requires  that  the 
American  consumer  be  given  the  right  to 
view  the  iiiformation  being  used  against 
him  by  potential  creditors. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  House  Banking 
and    Currency    Conmiittee    will    soon 
schedule  hearings  on  H.R.  15627. 
The  article  follows: 

Cxsorr  Reporting  bt  CoMPurm 
(By  J.  E.  R.  Chilton  ni) 
(  Note. — J.  E.  R.  Chilton  HI  Is  executive  vice 
president  of  Credit  Bureau  Management 
Company,  parent  of  Credit  Bureau  Services, 
Inc.,  Dallas.  Texas,  and  44  other  bureaus  In 
six  states.  He  Is  the  third  generation  of 
Cblltons  Involved  with  Credit  Bureau  Serv- 
ices, which  will  soon  become  the  first  com- 
pletely computerized  credit  reporting  opera- 
tion m  the  world.  Currently  continuing  Its 
manual  operations  for  several  months  In 
parallel  with  an  ACBofA  pilot  program.  CBS 
has  set  March  1.  1968  as  the  target  date  for 
going  completely  operational  with  the 
$2,000,000  computerization  program  In  Its 
Dallas  office. ) 

About  four  years  ago  we  began  Investigat- 
ing computers.  They  held  out  the  possibility 
of  greater  speed  and  accuracy  In  credit  re- 
porting. 

In  today's  credit  world,  rapid  decisions 
based  on  good  Judgment  are  more  essential 
than  ever  before.  Hence  our  search  for  ef- 
ficiency via  computers. 

But  in  1963  we  got  a  flat  "no!"  from  the 
computer  Industry.  Computer  hardware 
wasn't  available  then  which  met  our  needs 
of  random.  Instant  access  to  more  than  a 
million  credit  records.  So  we  waited  for 
the  "third  generation"  of  computer  systems. 
IBM's  System/360,  announced  In  1964,  bad 
the  required  memory  capacity  and  speed. 
With  this  third-generation  computer  avail- 
able. Credit  Bureau  Services  of  Dallas  made 
a  feasibility  study.  The  object:  automate  all 
credit  records  In  Dallas  County.  . 

Next  month.  It  will  be  a  reality — no  longer 
just  an  objective. 
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Credit  records  of  600.000  Dallas  metropol- 
itan area  families  are  stored  In  the  computer. 
An  average  of  5,000  dally  Inquiries  will  be 
handled  In  the  new  system,  which  will  be 
twice  as  fast  as  before.  And  the  system  can 
store  at  least  one  million  credit  records.  It 
Is  fast,  flexible  and  has  virtually  eliminated 
human  error.  The  advantages  go  on  and  on. 
Credit  Bureau  Services  will  be  the  first 
completely  computerized  credit  bureau  In 
the  world.  As  the  "pilot  bureau,"  It  may  well 
be  the  standard  automated  system  for  the 
credit  reporting  IndusUy. 

This  computerization  effort,  known  as 
"Project  CB-360."  Is  a  joint  venture  of  Credit 
Bureau  Services,  members  of  the  Associated 
Credit  Bureaus  of  America,  International 
Business  Machines  and  the  Credit  Bureau  of 
Greater  Houston. 

This  Joint  project  team  In  two  and  a 
half  years  developed  a  system  for  complete 
computerization  of  credit  bureaus  In  metro- 
politan areas.  It  was  essential  that  common 
Industry  standards  and  computer  language 
be  developed  to  permit,  eventually,  a  national 
network  of  computerized  credit  centers  with 
the  ability  to  "talk  to  each  other." 

Under  the  conventional  manual  system 
(still  the  rule  In  other  credit  bureaus),  a 
merchant  telephones  his  Inquiry.  The  call  Is 
routed  to  one  of  many  reporters  stationed  by 
rows  of  card  files.  This  reporter  first  locates 
the  card  file  on  the  Individual  being  checked 
and  verbally  relays  the  Information  to  the 
caller.  A  complete  written  report  is  provided 
upon  request. 

The  computer  at  Credit  Bureau  Services 
will  change  things  drastically.  The  reporters 
will  operate  48  keyboard  consoles  which  re- 
.semble  slightly  oversize  typewriters.  (They 
can.  In  fact,  be  used  ;«  electric  typewriters.) 
Each  one  of  the  operators  has  instant  access 
to  all  credit  records. 

Errors  are  virtually  eliminated,  since  the 
computer  will  not  respond  unless  It  is  given 
specific  identification  of  the  subject  of  the 
Inquiry.  The  multitude  of  John  Smiths,  for 
example,  are  safe  from  confusion.  If  the 
names  are  identical,  the  computer  will  re- 
quest more  specific  (i.e.  name  not  found,  give 
ADDRESS)  until  the  machine  Is  able  to  defi- 
lUtely  distinguish  the  particular  subject  from 
all  others.  Only  then  will  a  credit  report  be 
printed  out  on  the  operator's  console. 

Record  search  .^nd  print-out  usually  takes 
only  a  few  seconds.  By  keying  the  computer 
(from  any  console)  to  "listen."  an  authorized 
operator  in  the  bureau  can  add  new  Informa- 
tion to  any  individual's  record.  The  date  of 
each  addition  or  revision  is  automatically 
recorded. 

Within  the  next  year,  two  more  steps  are 
scheduled:  1)  Putting  remote  consoles  on 
the  premises  of  major  credit  report  users. 
(Then  they  will  have  direct  access  to  the 
computer  without  using  a  telephone.)  And  2) 
Installing  new  consoles  at  Credit  Bureau 
Services  that  have  tv-Uke  screens. 

Twenty  or  30  of  these  shovUd  be  In  opera- 
tion by  mld-1968.  And  then  when  a  reporter 
i«questfi  Information  from  the  computer,  the 
report  will  almoet  Instantly  appear  on  the 
screen.  This  will  save  the  time  now  needed 
for  the  computer  to  print  out  its  report. 
Printed  reports  will  still  be  used  when  mer- 
chants request  them  or  when  other  circum- 
stances dictate  their  use. 

Some  advantages  of  the  computerized 
system  are:  1)  Greater  reporting  speed  than 
ever  before  (saves  look-up  time).  2)  "Out 
of  file"  problem  eliminated  completely.  3) 
Greater  accuracy.  4)  Automated  "tape 
dumps "  will  faclUUte  speedy  reporting  of 
trade  information  by  automated  credit 
bureau  members.  5)  Member  terminals  will 
give  direct  access  to  the  computer  by  large 
credit  grantees  from  their  own  premises. 
6)  An  automated  system  Is  expected  to  help 


hold  the  line  on  future  reporting  costs.  7) 
•Computer  Alert  Service."  And  8)  computer- 
ization will  allow  new  uses  of  the  credit 
bureau.  Including  varied  selective  promo- 
tional services. 

Credit  Bureau  Services  headquarters  build- 
ing Iteclf  was  designed  as  an  integral  part  of 
our  newlv  automated  operaUon.  Occupied  in 
early  1966,  the  mlUlon-doUar  structure  was 
engineered  around  the  computer,  but  with 
due  regard  for  aesthetics. 

The  conversion  project,  putting  all  the  in- 
formation on  600.000  area  families  Into  the 
computer's  memory,  was  monumental.  It  be- 
gan In  September,  1966.  One  hundred  extra 
people  put  in  more  th.an  350.000  man-hours 
working  two  shifts  dally.  All  records  are  now 
.stored  In  a  Data  Cell  Drive"  (computer 
random  access  memory  device)  about  the 
size  of  an  office  wastebasket.  File  cabinets 
storing  the  same  information  occupied  about 
3.000  square  feet  of  floor  space. 

A  team  of  25  data  processing  experts  from 
four  organizations  (ACBofA.  IBM.  Credit 
Bureau  Services  and  the  Credit  Bureau  of 
Greater  Houston)  were  involved  In  working 
out  the  -how'  of  conversion.  They  all  worked 
as  part  of  a  complete  Inner-management 
structure. 

Stanley  S.  Morton,  general  reporting  man- 
ager of  CiPdit  Bureau  Services,  was  a  prom- 
inent member  of  this  team.  His  job  was  to 
Implement  the  conversion  and  work  with  all 
members  of  the  team  »s  the  job  progressed. 
Since  the  entire  project  was  a  "first  time," 
the  "planning"  stage  continued  right  along 
with  the  actual  conversion  process. 

To  m.ike  the  changeover  from  manual  to 
computerized  operation  as  smooth  as  pos- 
sible, each  aspect  of  the  program  was  tested 
and  evaluated  thoroughly  before  being  put 
'on  line. "  Manual  and  computer  operations 
were  both  In  effect  on  a  parallel  basis  for 
several  weeks.  This  "shakedown  period"  al- 
lowed every  detail  to  be  checked  and 
smoothed  out  without  inconveniencing  credit 
granters.  Refinements  will  continue  to  be 
■•'made,  of  course,  as  we  gain  more  experience. 
Through  the  coordination  of  the  Associ- 
ated Credit  Bureaus  of  America,  an  ulti- 
mate network  of  computer  centers  capable 
of  reporting  to  each  other  Is  envisioned 
within  the  next  five  or  six  years.  Through  es- 
tablishment of  such  centers  In  23  key  pop- 
ulation areas,  It  is  estimated  that  any  mem- 
ber of  the  network  will  have  access  to  the 
credit  records  of  approximately  85  per  cent 
of  the  credit  users  of  the  United  States. 

The  Importance  of  this  system  Is  being 
constantly  magnified  by  the  ever-Increasing 
mobility  of  the  American  public,  and  the 
rapid  expansion  of  credit  granting  as  a  re- 
gional and  national  service. 

Propter  planning,  however,  is  essential.  This 
pilot  project  Is  an  excellent  example  of  how 
organization  can  benefit  an  entire  Industry 
as  well  as  Its  individual  members.  The  ad- 
vantages of  a  national  network  of  computer 
centers  that  "speak  the  same  language"  are 
evident  when  one  considers  the  consequences 
If  each  credit  bureau  In  the  nation  were 
to  be  computerized  on  a  different  system  with 
noncompatlble  languages. 

Credit  Bureau  Services  was  selected  as  the 
pilot  project  because  of  Its  reputation  as  an 
Innovator  and  particularly  because  of  Its 
pioneering  efforts  in  the  development  of 
techniques  and  services  to  aid  the  credit 
granter.  We  were  also  willing  to  make  the 
considerable  Investment  necessary— nearly 
S2  million. 

In  1897,  Credit  Bureau  Services  of  Dallas 
established  the  "Red  Book."  one  of  the  first 
known  consumer  credit  rating  guides  In 
America.  In  1967,  the  year  of  our  70th  an- 
niversary, the  company  grew  to  Include  46 
credit  bureaus  in  six  states,  the  largest 
privately-owned  group  of  consumer  credit 
bureaus  in  the  world. 
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Ultimately.  "Project  CB-360"  may  bring  to 
national  credit  reporting  the  vital  efficiency 
and  compatibility  that  is  necessary  for  all 
concerned:  firms,  consumers  and  credit  bu- 
reaus. 

We  are  happy  that  Credit  Bureau  Serv- 
ices has  the  role  of  proving  It  can  be  done. 


Another  Call  for  Peace  Initiative*  in 
Vietnam 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF    NEW    YOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  13.  1968 
Mr.   OTTINGER.   Mr.   Speaker.   Life 
magazine  has  just  published  its  second 
editorial  calling  for  a  change  in  U.S. 
policies  on  Vietnam. 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that  unless  the 
United  States  takes  the  initiative  in 
seeking  peace,  unless  we  are  willing  to 
take  at  least  as  many  risks  in  the  pursuit 
of  peace  as  we  have  been  willing  to  take 
in  the  pursuit  of  a  military  solution,  we 
will  become  interminably  bogged  down 
in  a  steadUy  escalating,  steadily  widen- 
ing Asian  land  war. 

I  commend  Life's  editorial  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues,  and  especially  to 
the  attention  of  those  in  the  administra- 
tion responsible  for  formulating  and 
executing  our  policies  in  Southeast  Asia. 
Time  is  fast  running  out  and  the  voices 
of  reason  should  be  heeded  now. 

The  article  follows: 
Vietnam  :  Let's  Not  Have  More  of  the  Same 
President  Johnson  faces  an  excruciating 
decision  about  Vietnam.  The  Immediate 
question  before  him  last  week  was  whether 
to  grant  General  Westmoreland's  request  for 
another  100,000  or  200.000  troops  to  meet 
the  new  military  situation  brought  aboiit 
by  General  Glap's  big  Tet  offensive.  But  this 
Is  Just  part  of  a  larger  decision,  for  the  char- 
acter of  the  Vietnam  war  has  changed  radi- 
cally. 

We  are  close  to  the  point  where  the  calling 
up  of  the  Guard  or  the  Reserves,  and  the 
possibility  of  controls,  would  put  new  strains 
on  our  manpower  and  economic  resources, 
and  indeed  on  the  American  political  fabric. 
Even  alter  six  weeks,  the  full  consequences 
of  the  Tet  offensive  are  still  under  study  at 
the  White  House,  producing  alternate  bursts 
of   hope    and   gloom,   sobriety   and   wishful 
thinking.  The  trapped  and  dug-ln  mood  of 
Washington's    policymakers    is    one    ol    the 
most   depressing   aspects   of   the    situation. 
"Everyone  is  out  of  bright  Ideas,"  says  one 
of  them.  In  Saigon  the  government,  whose 
overthrow  was  one  of  Glap's  chief  objectives, 
has  at  least  survived.  Its  army  acquitted  It- 
self weU  during  the  worst  of  the  Tet  fight- 
ing and  is  mostly  Intact.  But  the  problems 
now   facing   the    Thleu-Ky    government   are 
staggering— over  600,000  new  refugees,  miles 
of  city  rubble,  a  stunned  economy,  shattered 
communications  and  pervasive  fear  In  the 
cities  as  weU  as  In  the  countryside. 

At  this  climactic  point  In  the  Vietnamese 
war.  there  are  perhaps  five  courses  open  to 
U.S.  policy.  They  are  these: 

Severe  Escalation.  The  extreme  hawks 
would  not  Just  send  more  troops  but  add 
new  bomb  targets  (Haiphong  harbor)  and 
new  battlefields  (such  as  Invading  Laos  or 
North  Vietnam) .  A  few  even  talk  recklessly 
of  using  tactical  nuclear  weapons.  The  risks 
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of  a  new  world  war  in  such  major  escalations 
range  from  unacceptable  to  outrageous. 

More  of  the  Same.  The  U.S.  could  sup- 
port Westmoreland's  present  strategy — a  war 
of  attrition— with  as  much  manpower  as 
he  needs  for  as  long  as  it  takes  to  defeat  the 
Communist  forces  in  the  field.  This  might 
mean  years. 

One  More  Try.  Or  the  U.S.  could  pursue 
"more  of  the  same"  but  not  indefinitely.  We 
might  launch  major  offensive  operations  of 
our  own  with  the  hope  (but  obviously  no 
announcement)  that  one  big  effort  could 
end  the  war  soon.  Looking  back  over  the 
past  few  years,  the  President  sometimes 
thinks  he  should  have  applied  more  massive 
force  sooner.  As  General  Gavin  says,  a  limited 
war  should  be  limited  In  time  as  well  as  In 
space. 

Change  of  Strategy.  The  U.S.  could  re- 
pxamtne  the  strategy  of  attrition,  the  war 
of  body  counts.  Instead  of  seeking  out  Glap's 
main-force  unU.s,  we  could  put  more  em- 
phasis on  clearing  and  holding  the  populated 
areas,  on  pacification  and  on  uprooting  the 
V.C.  Infrastructure  (Life  Editorials.  Jan.  5 
and  12).  Many  dedicated  missions,  military 
as  well  as  civilian,  have  worked  hard  at  these 
very  things,  but  this  .side  of  the  war  has 
r.ever  been  given  overriding  priority. 

Withdrawal.  The  U.S.  could  start  pulling 
out  with  whatever  dignity  we  can  muster, 
on  whatever  terms  we  can  get.  taking  v;hat 
comfort  we  could  in  Walter  Llppmann's  argu- 
ment that  this  need  not  be  a  U.S.  military 
"defeat"  but  rather  an  acknowledgment  of 
a  costly  policy  mistake.  Cold  comfort  for 
Saigon. 

Of  these  five  alternatives  the  first  and 
fifth  are  unnecessarily  desperate. 

Tlie  other  three  provide  a  reasonable  frame 
for  argument.  At  the  Tuesday  luncheons, 
where  the  President  sets  war  policy  with 
Rusk.  Rostow  and  now  vflth  new  Defense 
Secretary  Clark  Clifford,  most  of  the  talk  Is 
believed  to  favor  the  "More  of  the  Same" 
alternative,  i.e.,  more  troops  In  support  of 
the  same  old  war  of  attrition.  We  consider 
this  a  bad  choice. 

There  are  too  many  gaps  in  any  Journalist's 
information — Including  the  Imminent  possi- 
bility of  new  offensives — to  say  flatly  that 
Westmoreland  should  not  have  more  men.  If 
the  sole  purpose  of  sending  more  men  Is  to 
enable  Westmoreland  to  continue  what  he 
has  been  doing,  we  are  opposed.  In  some 
ways,  more  "white  faces"  In  a  land  that  al- 
ready sees  too  many  of  them  will  make  our 
problem  worse.  Even  If  Westmoreland  re- 
covers his  mobility.  It  Is  a  Red  Queen  kind 
of  progress— back  to  where  we  were  before 
Jan.  30.  And  Glap  can  send  in  more  troops, 
too.  The  attrition  strategy  reminds  some 
Westmoreland  critics  of  "the  Halg  syn- 
drome"—named  after  the  bulldozing  British 
marshal  of  World  War  I— "Give  me  another 
100,000  men,  Sir,  and  I  can  assure  you  we 
will  have  finished  the  Job  by  Christmas." 
Except  that  Westmoreland  makes  no  such 
promises  these  days. 

It  Is  time  to  reassess  our  strategy  In  Viet- 
nam. It  has  been  based,  we  believe,  on  an 
error  expressed  by  General  Wheeler  in  1962, 
an  error  which  still  governs  too  much  official 
thinking:  "The  essence  of  the  problem  In 
Vietnam  Is  mlUtary."  On  the  contrary,  the 
essence  of  the  problem  Is  political.  As  Gen- 
eral Wheeler  and  others  would  agree,  the 
true  goal  and  purpose  of  our  presence  In  Viet- 
nam Is  to  leave  behind  a  viable  self-govern- 
ing country,  and  Its  military  dimension  is  the 
physical  security  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
people.  The  momentum  of  military  responses 
has  diverted  us  too  far  from  this  goal. 

Redirecting  ourselves  to  the  goal  means  de- 
escalatlng  our  war  with  the  North  Viet- 
namese. It  means  avoiding  pitched  battles 
with  their  main-force  units  In  underpopu- 
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lat«d  wiIdern«M  like  Khesanh  and  concen- 
trating on  the  closer  defense  of  South  Viet- 
nam population  centers,  even  though  thU 
may  involve  abandoning  considerable  real 
estate.  It  means  shifting  the  emphasis  of 
American  participation  from  combat  to  the 
more  Intensive  training  and  equipping  of 
South  Vietnamese  forces;  and  If  more  men 
are  needed,  the  South  Vietnamese  {who  are 
at  last  drafting  their  19-year-old*)  should 
supply  them.  Instead  of  widening  the  war's 
perimeter,  we  should  even  reduce  It  for  the 
sake  of  better  security  where  most  of  the 
people  live. 

The  strategic  bombing  of  North  Vietnam, 
beyond  the  rear  of  the  battleground,  should 
be  haltsd.  lU  military  effecUveneas  has  long 
been  questionable  anyway.  A  bombing  halt 
would  be  the  most  audible  Invitation  to  re- 
ciprocal de-escalation  on  Hanoi's  part.  It  is 
also  the  quickest  way  to  learn  what  Hanoi 
means  by  •negoUatlons."  which  U  Thant  now 
assures  us  we  could  begin  In  days.  A  lot  of 
Americana,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  world, 
would  feel  better  If.  befors  making  any  new 
troop  commitments,  we  had  made  a  more 
convincing  effort  to  negotiate.  One  way  to 
test  Communist  Intentions  would  be  to  de- 
termine how  ready  they  are  in  negotlaUons  to 
move  to  a  ctwnplete  cease-fire  on  the  battle- 
field. 

Another  reason  for  favoring  some  de-esca- 
lation Is  the  political  effect  on  the  Thleu-Ky 
regime,  which  has  yet  to  shape  up  as  the 
focus  of  South  Vietnamese  hopes  and  loyal- 
ties. Olap's  attack  on  the  cities  did  not  gen- 
erate mass  conversions  to  the  V  C.  side,  but 
neither  did  the  war-weary  population  rally 
further  to  the  government.  The  government 
needs  to  widen  Its  political  base  instead  of 
nervously  Jailing  Its  opposlUon.  The  future 
of  South  Vietnam  Is.  at  this  Juncture,  greatly 
dependent  on  the  behavior  of  Its  own  lead- 
ers. We  cannot  pass  a  miracle  and  turn  South 
Vietnam  overnight  Into  a  brave  democracy, 
but  we  can  avoid  the  blunder  of  protracting 
Its  dependence  on  U.S.  arms  or  becoming  our- 
selves the  captives  of  Its  policies. 

In  recent  weeks  we  have  been  given  a  hard 
lesson  In  how  not  to  light  this  war;  we  have 
not  lost  all  chance  of  bringing  It  to  an 
acceptable  conclusion. 
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March  13,  1968 


Priority  Objective :  "More  for  Out  Money** 

HON.  FLORENCE  P.  DWYER 

or   N1EW    JKSSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  13.  1968 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  con- 
tinuing effort  to  bring  attention  to  what 
I  believe  must  become  one  of  our  top  pri- 
ority objectives — the  reorganization,  co- 
ordination, and  policy  direction  of  our 
many  and  varied  urban  area  programs  in 
order  to  obtain  better  service  and  greater 
results — I  include  in  the  Record  the  text 
of  a  recent  radio  broadcast  I  made  on 
this  subject  and  the  texts  of  two  support- 
ing documents,  an  article  from  the  New- 
ark. N.J.,  Sunday  News  of  January  14, 
1968.  and  a  section  from  the  report  of 
the  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
CivU  Disorders,  both  of  which  add  dis- 
turbing new  evidence  of  the  fact  that  we 
cannot  achieve  our  social  objectives  by 
neglecting  the  tough  problems  of  pro- 
gram administration  and  coordination. 

The  material  follows: 
TKtT  or  THX  REotrum  Btwkkklt  Radio  Rb- 

PORT     or     Reprisentativk     Plorxnc*     p. 

DwTXS,  Mahch  8 

The    report    of    the    Presidents    Advisory 
Commission  on  Civil  Disorders  seems  to  have 


achieved  at  least  lU  Initial  objecttve — at- 
tracting attention  and  causing  discussion 
and  controversy  But  In  the  midst  of  debate 
over  who  Is  responsible  for  racial  strife, 
what  should  be  done  about  It.  and  how  much 
we  can  afford  to  spend  to  solve  the  problems, 
almost  no  one  has  focused  attention  on  the 
one  thin?  we  can  do  and  should  do  right 
noir— that  Is.  make  the  programs  we  al- 
ready have  and  the  money  we  already  spend 
produce  greater  results.  In  brief,  we  must 
get  more  for  our  money ! 

This  win  sound  familiar  to  many  of  you. 
It  Is  a  theme  I  have  been  developing  and 
stressing  for  several  years  in  an  effort  to 
improve  the  quality  of  governmental  service 
to  the  people.  The  place  to  start  U  with  what 
we  have. 

What  do  we  have?  We  have  more  than  400 
Federal  programs  designed,  in  one  way  or 
another — housing,  education.  Job-training 
and  the  like — to  restore  our  urban  areas  and 
to  provide  hope  and  opportunity  for  low- 
Income  resldenu  of  those  areas.  For  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  next  July  first,  the 
President  has  requested  approximately  22 
billion  dollars  for  these  purposes.  During 
the  present  fiscal  year,  we're  spending  about 
19  billion  on  the  same  programs. 

I  don't  need  to  tell  you  that  that's  a  lot 
of  money.  And  even  though  much  of  It 
doesnt  reach  the  poor  directly,  since  a  lot 
Is  spent  on  buildings,  supplies  and  salaries, 
there  is  enough  available  to  make  a  substan- 
tial impact  on  our  problems.  But  Just  how 
substantial  has  the  Impact  really  been? 
How  much  are  we  accomplishing? 

The  answer — all  too  clearly — Is  not  enough! 
Though  It  was  burled  deep  In  volume  three 
of  Its  report,  the  Commission  on  Civil  Dis- 
orders devoted  two  hard-hitting  pages  to  the 
trouble.  Pointing  out  that  new  social  devel- 
opment legislation— and  I  quote— "has  put 
great  strain  upon  obsolescent  machinery 
and  administrative  practlc«s  at  all  levels  of 
government."  the  Commission  defined  the 
problem   in   the   following   language: 

"  .  .  federal  programs  often  seem  self- 
defeating  and  contradictory:  field  oificlals 
unable  to  make  decisions  on  their  own  pro- 
grams and  unaware  of  related  efforts;  agen- 
cies unable  or  unwilling  to  work  together: 
programs  conceived  and  administered  to 
achieve  different  and  sometimes  conflicting 
purposes." 

"In  short."  tbs  Commission  concluded, 
"there  Is  a  clear  and  compelling  requirement 
for  better  coordination  of  federally  funded 
programs,  particularly  those  designed  to 
benefit  the  residents  of  the  Inner  city.  If 
essential  programs  are  to  be  preserved  and 
expanded,  this  need  must  be  met." 
Obviously,  I  agree  wholeheartedly. 
This  Is  not  theory  ThU  Is  hard  reality. 
And  this  reality  was  also  emphasized  on  last 
Sunday's  "Meet  the  Press "  program  when 
six  Mayors  discussed  the  needs  of  their  cities. 
High  on  their  list  of  priorities  were  better 
coordination,  better  administration  and  sim- 
plified procedures  for  using  Federal  assist- 
ance. 

Closer  to  home,  the  very  same  complaints 
were  voiced  by  top  officials  In  New  Jer- 
sey's State  government  In  a  recent  and  re- 
markably candid  Interview  with  the  New- 
ark Sunday  News.  No  less  than  the  State 
Budget  Director,  the  State  Transportation 
Commissioner  and  the  State  Community 
Affairs  Commission  all  agreed  on  the  chaos 
created  by  uncoordinated  Federal  programs. 
The  Budget  Director  termed  It  "an  Indescrib- 
able morass. "  The  Transportation  Commis- 
sioner was  described  as  "shaking  his  head 
in  disbelief."  And  the  State  Community  Af- 
fairs Commissioner  proposed — as  I. have  for 
several  years — that  we  need  a  single  co- 
ordinating agency  In  Washington. 

But  this  Is  only  one  of  the  things  we  need. 
And  all  of  them  are  In  the  form  of  legisla- 
tion—ready to  go  If  only  the  Congressional 
majority  and  the  Administration  would  give 
the  "go"  signal.  We  need,  for  example,  a  re- 


organization of  the  Executive  Branch;  we 
need  the  Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act; 
we  need  better  accounting  and  programming 
systems:  we  need  consolidation  of  the  multi- 
ple giant  progranjs;  we  need  a  systematic  re- 
view of  grant  programs  to  eliminate  those 
not  needed  and  strengthen  the  rest;  and  we 
need  a  workable  urban  policy  and  the  cen- 
tral coordinating  agency  to  make  It  work. 

If  we're  really  serious  about  solving  our 
problems,  this  is  where  we  must  start.  Talk- 
ing about  hundreds  of  billions  of  new  Fed- 
eral dollars  while  the  war  In  Vietnam  Is 
costing  30  billion  a  year  Is  unrealUtlc.  And 
appearing  to  blame  all  white  Americans  for 
"racism"  while  millions  are  standing  ready 
to  help  Is  no  way  of  Insuring  the  under- 
standing and  cooperation  that  are  essen- 
tial to  the  huge  Job  before  us. 

We've  all  got  a  lot  to  do.  So  let's  be  sure 
we  do  It  well.  ^ 

[From  the  Newark  (N.J.)  Sunday  News,  Jan. 

14.  19fl8| 

PEDxaAL  Fttnds:   Habo  to  Oct 

(By  Peter  Carter) 

Trenton. — New  Jersey  expects  to  get  about 
•300  million  In  federal  funds  this  year  to  add 
to  the  contemplated  state  budget  of  more 
than  tl  blUlon. 

Without  the  federal  money,  programs  of 
highway  building,  urban  renewal,  pollution 
control  and  other  areas  of  vital  state  action 
would  wither  away. 

But  the  task  of  getting  federal  dollars 
has  become  so  complex  that  some  state  of- 
ficials wonder  at  times  whether  It's  really 
worth  the  trouble. 

State  Budget  Director  Abram  M.  Vermeu- 
len  calls  the  469  different  federal  state  aid 
programs  administered  by  more  than  100 
federal  agencies  and  subagencles  "an  in- 
describable morass." 

He  notes  that  for  New  Jersey  to  establish 
a  modest  historical  site  with  a  surrounding 
recreaUonal  area  with  federal  help  would 
involve  five  separate  applications  to  four 
U.S.  bureaus  In  three  separate  federal  agen- 
cies administering  five  different  programs. 

KALXmOSCOPE 

Should  state  officials  somehow  be  success- 
ful In  finding  their  way  through  this  maze, 
they  would  then  get  five  separate  grants, 
each  with  Its  own  set  of  standards  and  ac- 
counting requirements. 

State  Transportation  Commissioner  David 
J.  Goldberg,  charged  with  the  task  of  Im- 
proving commuter  railroads  as  well  as  build- 
ing more  highways  faster,  looks  at  the  fed- 
eral state  aid  kaleidoscope  and  shakes  his 
head  in  disbelief. 

The  federal  government  established  a 
transportation  department  to  coordinate 
programs  for  all  types  of  transport  Improve- 
ment. Common  sense,  according  to  Goldberg, 
would  dictate  that  federal  aid  programs  for 
Improving  commuter  railroads  and  other 
mass  transit  would  be  In  this  department. 

fixxt  common  sense  does  not  always  rule  on 
the  banks  of  the  Potomac.  The  U.S.  Trans- 
portation Department,  Indeed,  does  not  ad- 
minister the  state  aid  program  for  mass 
transit.  This  program  Is  in  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  Department  (known  as  HUD 
to  those  who  wrestle  dally  with  the  myriad 
federal  grant  programs). 

More  than  a  year  ago.  New  Jersey  sub- 
mitted a  $15  million  application  for  mass 
transit  funds  to  electrify  the  Northern  New 
Jersey  trackage  used  by  the  Pennsylvania 
and  Jersey  Central  Railroads  between  South 
Amboy  and  Little  Silver  and  to  purchase  40 
new  self-propelled  cars  to  run  at  sustained 
speeds  of  90  m.p.h.  over  the  Improved  track- 
age. 

The  appUcatlon  has  yet  to  be  approved  by 

HUD. 

COMPIXXITT 

But  HUD  Is  far  from  being  the  only  fed- 
eral agency  that  can  cause  conluslon.  For 
years  the  state  has  been  applying  to  HUD  for 
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money  to  give  to  municipalities  for  plan- 
ning. The  forms,  procedures  and  techniques 
had  become  standardized. 

Then  along  came  the  antlpoverty  program 
with  more  funds  for  planning.  Did  It  tie  Into 
the  existing  program?  Of  course  not.  It  set 
up  Its  own  forms,  procedures,  grants  and  ac- 
counting requirements. 

This  year  at  the  state,  county  and  local 
levels  In  New  Jersey,  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  man  hours  worth  millions  of  dollars  will 
be  spent  trying  to  get  federal  money  despite 
the  "Indescribable  morass."  In  some  cases, 
the  federal  dollars  will  be  lost  because  the 
complexities  were  not  figured  out  In  just  the 
right  way. 

Much  of  the  cost  of  the  man  hours  spent 
will  be  absorbed  by  the  federal  government, 
which  pays  for  administrative  expenses  in- 
volved In  getting  and  accounting  for  federal 
money. 

SIMCLX   PACKAQK 

But  despite  the  federal  reimbursement,  the 
thicket  of  federal  programs  and  requirements 
breeds  larger  bureaucracy  of  aU  levels  of  gov- 
ernment, not  to  mention  the  confusion, 
delays  and  missed  opportunities. 

Vermeulen,  as  a  member  of  a  federal  task 
force  appointed  to  do  something  about  the 
"Indescribable  morass,"  has  suggested  Con- 
gress enact  a  bill  to  enable  federal  agencies 
to  combine  related  grants  Into  a  single  fi- 
nancial package,  with  simplified  standards 
and  accovmtlng  procedures. 

Under  such  a  bUl,  an  application  for  a 
grant  for  a  modest  historic  shrine  and  sur- 
rounding recreational  area  would  require  only 
one  application  to  one  federal  agency,  headed 
by  a  project  manager. 

SUte  Community  Affairs  Commissioner 
Paul  N.  Yevlsaker  believes  the  ultimate  goal, 
as  the  states  get  more  reliant  on  federal  dol- 
lars, should  be  a  system  whereby  each  state 
would  make  one  big  application  for  all  typee 
of  federal  aid  annually  to  one  coordinating 
agency  in  Washington. 


Federal  Program  Coordination 
(Except  from  the  report  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Civil  Disorders) 
The  spectacle  of  Detroit  and  New  Haven 
engulfed  in  civil  turmoil  despite  a  multitude 
of  federally-aided  programs  raised  basic 
questions  as  to  whether  the  existing  "delivery 
system"  is  adequate  to  hold  new  purposes  of 
national  policy.  Many  who  voiced  these  con- 
cerns overlooked  the  disparity  between  the 
size  of  the  problems  at  which  the  programs 
are  aimed  and  the  level  of  funding  provided 
by  the  Federal  government. 

Yet  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  system 
through  which  federal  programs  are  trans- 
lated into  services  to  people  is  a  major  prob- 
lem in  itself.  There  are  now  over  400  grant 
programs  operated  by  a  broad  range  of  fed- 
eral agencies  and  channeled  through  a  much 
larger  array  of  semi-autonomous  state  and 
local  government  entitles.  Refiectlng  this 
complex  scheme,  federal  programs  often  seem 
self-defeating  and  contradictory:  field  offi- 
cials unable  to  make  decisions  on  theU  own 
programs  and  unaware  of  related  efforts; 
agencies  unable  or  unwilling  to  work  to- 
gether; programs  conceived  and  administered 
to  achieve  different  and  sometimes  conflict- 
ing purposes. 

The  new  social  development  legislation  has 
put  great  strain  upwn  obsolescent  machinery 
and  administrative  practices  at  all  levels  of 
government.  It  has  loaded  new  work  on 
federal  departments.  It  has  required  a  level 
of  skill,  a  sense  of  urgency  and  a  capacity 
for  Judgment  never  planned  for  or  encour- 
aged In  departmental  field  offices.  It  has 
required  planning  and  administrative  ca- 
pacity rarely  seen  In  statehouses,  county 
courthouses  and  city  hall. 

Deficiencies  in  all  of  these  areas  have  frus- 
trated accomplishment  of  many  of  the  Im- 
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portant  goals  set  by  the  President  and  the 
Congress. 

In  recent  years  serious  efforts  have  been 
made  to  improve  program  coordination. 
During  the  1961-1965  period,  almost  20 
executive  orders  were  Issued  for  the  coordi- 
nation of  federal  programs  involving  inter- 
govemmentel  administration.  Some  two 
dozen  interagency  committees  have  been 
established  to  coordinate  two  or  more  fed- 
eral aid  programs.  Departments  have  been 
given  responsibility  to  lead  others  In  areas 
within  their  particular  competence — OEO.  in 
the  poverty  field;  HUD  in  Model  Cities.  Yet, 
despite  these  and  other  efforts,  the  Federal 
Government  has  not  yet  been  able  to  concert 
talent,  funds  and  programs  for  concentrated 
impact  in  the  field.  Few  agencies  are  able  to 
put  together  a  comprehensive  package  of 
related  programs  to  meet  priority  needs. 

In  short,  there  Is  a  clear  and  compelling 
requirement  for  better  coordination  of  fed- 
erally funded  programs,  particularly  those 
designed  to  benefit  the  residents  of  the  inner 
city.  If  essential  programs  are  to  be  pre- 
served and  expanded,  this  need  must  be  met. 
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that  the  action  and  the  words  of  the 
majority  leader  of  9  years  ago  and 
those  of  the  gentleman  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Leo  O'Brien,  who  served  as  floor 
manager  during  consideration  of  the 
Hawaii  statehood  bill,  and  the  support 
they  were  able  to  win  by  their  outstand- 
ing leadership  on  that  memorable  day, 
are  still  remembered  and.  In  truth,  will 
never  be  forgotten  by  a  grateful  people. 


Hawaii  Observes  Ninth  Anniversary  Of 
Statehood  With  Gratitude 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or   HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  13,  1968 
Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  It  was  9  years  ago 
yesterday,  on  March  12,  1959,  that  the 
distingtiished  House  majority  leader  of 
the  86th  Congress  requested  unanimous 
consent  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Hawaii  statehood  bill  which  had  been 
passed  the  day  before  by  the  Senate. 

Our  colleagues  who  were  privileged 
to  sit  in  this  Chamber  on  tliat  occasion 
will  recall  the  words  of  the  majority 
leader.  He  said: 

We  are  going  to  culminate  a  very  historic 
event  here  today  in  the  life  of  our  country 
...  I  also  want  to  compliment  the  leadership 
in  the  other  body  for  the  outstanding  man- 
ner m  which  that  leadership  has  acted  In 
bringing  about  the  early  passage  of  this  bill 
In  the  Senate  In  a  period  of  about  four  or 
five  hours  .  .  .  That  is  the  kind  of  leadership 
the  coimtry  needs.  The  country  needs  firm 
leadership,  good  leadership,  progressive-look- 
ing leadership,  a  leadership  that  recognizes 
responsibUity  and  rises  to  the  occasion.  The 
kind  of  leadership  that  is  weak  and  uncer- 
tain is  properly  subject  to  criticism,  but  a 
leadership  that  Is  fair  and  honest,  decent 
and  tolerant,  firm  and  effective,  and  which 
produces  results.  Is  the  kind  of  leadership 
that  should  be  complimented.  I  particularly 
refer  to  that  great  leader  and  great  Ameri- 
can, the  senior  Senator  from  Texas  (Lyndon 
Balnes  Johnson) . 

The  ensuing  vote  of  323  to  89  favoring 
the  passage  of  the  Hawaii  statehood  bill 
Indeed  culminated  "a  very  historic 
event." 

The  people  of  Hawaii  are  deeply  in- 
debted to  the  then  majority  leader,  the 
present  Speaker  of  the  House  [Mi-. 
McCoRMAOK],  and  the  322  other  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  who  voted  to  end  the 
territorial  status  of  an  insular  people  and 
to  extend  to  them  the  rights,  privileges, 
and  duties  of  statehood. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  did  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  let  our  colleagues  know 


Title  IV,  Part  1  of  the  Reorganization  Bills 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

or    MARTLANO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  13,  1968 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  has  now  been  more  than  a 
year  since  the  landmark  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  was  passed  by  the  other 
body.  I  regret  that  the  intervening  year 
has  not  brought  final  action  on  this  im- 
portant measure  by  the  House,  and  hope 
that  progress  can  be  made  without  fur- 

I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  comparison  of  the  provisions 
of  part  1.  title  IV,  of  S.  355  and  similar 
provisions  of  other  bills,  dealing  with 
oversight  of  congressional  operations  and 
related  matters.  This  comparison  was 
prepared  by  the  Republican  task  force  on 
congressional  reform,  which,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleveland],  has  taken 
the  lead  in  keeping  the  issue  of  con- 
gressional reform  before  us  and  continu- 
ing to  call  for  action  on  reforms  too  long 
delayed. 

The  comparison  follows: 

Tttle  rv — Congress  as  an  iNsrmJTiON 

PART    1 — JOINT  COMMrrTEE   ON    CONGRESSIONAL 
OPERATIONS 

Section  401 — Establishment  of  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Congressional  Operations 
S.  355 :  Creates  a  Joint  Committee  on  Con- 
gressional Operations,  to  be  composed  of  ten 
members,  as  follows:  (not  an  evenly  bipar- 
tisan committee) 

Five  Senators,  appointed  by  the  President 
Pro  Tem — a  majority  and  a  minority  Sena- 
tor ser\'ing  on  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee, a  majority  and  a  minority  Senator 
serving  on  Rules  and  Administration  Com- 
mittee, and  one  other  Senator  from  any 
committee.  Including  the  two  above: 

Five  Representatives,  appointed  by  the 
Speaker,  in  the  same  manner  as  Senate. 

Vacancies  wUl  not  affect  power  of  Joint 
committee  to  function:  are  to  be  filled  in 
same  manner  as  original  appointments. 

In  even-numbered  Congresses,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Committee  shaU  be  a  Rep- 
resentative, and  the  vice  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Committee  shall  be  a  Senator.  In  odd- 
nximbered  Congress.  Just  the  opposite. 

BolUng:  No  provision.  See  next  section— 
Boiling  would  have  the  two  Government 
Operations  Committees  carry  the  responsi- 
bility for  periodic  examination  of  organiza- 
tion and  operation  of  the  Congress. 
Reid:  Same  as  Boiling. 
Print  No.  3:  As  in  S.  355.  Print  No.  3 
establishes  a  ten-member  Joint  Committee; 
however,  there  Is  no  requirement  that  ap- 
pointees must  serve  on  any  specific  commit- 
tee in  either  house  or  that  any  appointees 
must  necessarily  be  from  minority  party  in 
either  house. 
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(Nors— Section  not  amended  by  Senate. 
See  Pinal  Report  page  45:  'l.  Congress  shall 
establish  a  Joint  Committee  on  Congres- 
sional Operations,  consUtlng  of  10  members. 
5  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Bepreaentatlves  and  5  by  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate.  No 
fewer  than  two  of  the  five  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  shall  be  members  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  and 
one  shall  be  from  the  majority  and  one  from 
the  minority,  and  no  fewer  than  two  of 
whom  shall  be  members  of  the  Committee 
on  House  .Administration  and  one  shall  be 
from  the  majority  and  one  from  the  minor- 
ity. No  fewer  than  two  of  the  Ave  appointed 
by  the  Pre.sldent  pro  tempore  shall  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  and  one  shall  be  from  the 
majority  and  one  from  the  minority,  and  no 
fewer  than  two  of  whom  shall  be  members  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration and  one  shall  be  from  the  majority 
and  one  from  the  minority,") 
Section  402— Duties  of  joint  committee 
3  355  The  duties  of  the  Joint  Committee 
(see    also   Sections    406    and    407)    shall    be 

to — 

(It  make  a  continuing  study  of  the  orga- 
nization and  operation  of  the  Congress,  rec- 
ommending such  improvements  as  the  com- 
mittee detennines  would  help  Congress  to 
better  meet  Ita  responsibilities; 

(2)  make  a  continuing  study  of  automatic 
data  processing  and  information  retrieval 
systems,  recommending  such  applications  to 
Hotise  and  Senate  operations  as  the  commit- 
tee detennines  might  be  feasible; 

(3)  IdenUfy  and  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  any  court  proceeding  or  action 
which  m  the  Joint  Committee's  opinion  Is 
of  vital  interest  to  either  or  both  houses; 
subject  to  approval  of  the  President  pro  tem. 
the  Speaker,  and  the  majority  and  nUnortty 
leaders  of  both  houses,  the  Joint  Committee 
is  authorized  to  provide  for  appropriate 
representation  on  behalf  of  the  Congress,  or 
either  house,  in  any  such  proceeding. 

Subsection  (ci  provides  that  the  Joint 
Committee  shall  report  Its  recommendations 
to  both  houses  "from  time  to  time." 

Subsection  (d)  provides  that  "Nothing  In 
this  Part  shall  be  construed  to  authorize 
the  Joint  Committee  to  make  any  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  the  rules.  parUa- 
mentary  procedure,  practices,  or  precepts  of 
either  House,  or  the  consideration  of  any 
matter  on  the  floor  of  either  House." 

This  proviso  was  contained  in  the  resolu- 
tion creating  the  flrst  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Organization  of  the  Congress  In  1945--t8 
and  was  repeated  In  the  resolution  which 
established  the  current  Joint  Committee.  It 
is  a  controversial  paragraph,  said  to  have 
been  drafted  as  a  precaution  against  recom- 
mendations to  modify  filibuster  rule  or 
seniority  system. 

Boiling  and  Reld  bills  do  not  establish  a 
Joint  Committee  on  Congressional  operations. 
In  lieu  thereof,  both  bills  (this  section  Iden- 
tical) provide  that — 

"The  Committees  on  Government  Opera- 
tions of  both  the  Senate  and  the  House  shall 
Jointly  make  periodic  studies,  but  not  less 
than  once  every  live  years,  of  the  organization 
and  operation  of  the  Congress  and  shall,  as 
a  result,  recommend  Improvements  as  deemed 
necessary  to  strengthen  the  Congress  and 
enable  it  better  to  meet  its  responsibilities. 
The  first  such  study  shall  conunence  during 
fiscal  year  1970."  (Sec.  401  of  Boiling  and 
Reld.) 

Section  404  of  the  Boiling  bill  provides 
that  the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary  of 
both  houses  shall  identify  any  coxirt  proceed- 
ings of  vital  Interest  to  either  or  both  ho\ises. 
[No  similar  provision  In  Reld.) 

Print  No.  3:  Strips  Joint  Committee  of  all 
responsibility  except  that  of  studying  auto- 
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matlc  data  processing  applications  to  Con- 
gress and  of  identifying  court  proceedings 
per  above  (without,  however,  authority  to 
provide  for  representation) . 

See  Pinal  Report  pages  46-48: 

"2.  The  Joint  Committee  on  Congressional 
Operations  shall  make  a  continuing  study  of 
the  organization  and  operation  of  the  Con- 
gress and  shall  recommend  Improvements  In 
such  organization  and  operation  with  a  rtew 
toward  strengthemng  Congress,  simplifying 
Its  operations,  improving  its  relationships 
with  other  branches  of  the  US.  Government, 
and  enabling  it  better  to  meet  Its  respon- 
sibilities under  the  Constitution." 

•  «  •  «  • 

"4.  The  Joint  Committee  on  Congressional 
Operations  shall  be  authorized  and  directed 
to  explore  and  evaluate  automatic  data  proc- 
essing and  Information  retrieval  systems, 
with  a  view  to  determining  the  feasibility  of 
their  use  in  congressional  operations  and  rec- 
onunendlng  such  Installations  as  may  be 
found  appropriate. 

"5.  The  Joint  Committee  on  Congressional 
Operations  shall  be  given  continuing  respon- 
sibility for  Identlfjnng  coiut  proceedings  and 
actions  affecting  the  vital  Interests  of  the 
Congress  as  an  institution  and  for  determin- 
ing, with  the  approval  of  the  leadership  of 
both  Houses,  whether  the  Congress  should  be 
appropriately  represented  In  these  actions. 

■6.  The  Joint  Committee  on  Congressional 
Operations  shall  be  designated  iis  the  super- 
vising agency  for  such  functions  as  lend 
themselves  to  central  supervision  rather  than 
separate  direction  in  each  House." 

«  •  •  •  • 

"8.  The  Joint  Committee  on  Congressional 
Operations  shall  be  required  to  report  from 
time  to  time  to  Congress  on  Its  operations 
and  the  results  of  its  studies,  together  with 
its  recommendations." 

See  also  under  "Smith -Curtis  Draft." 

Section  404 — Staff  of  Joint  Committee 

3.  355.  Authorize  the  Joint  Committee,  by 
majority  vote,  to  appoint  and  prescribe  du- 
ties of  not  more  than  six  professional  and 
six  clerical  stalf  members — the  usual  lan- 
guage, "without  regard  to  political  aflllla- 
tlons  and  solely  on  the  basis  of  fitness."  etc. 

The  Joint  Committee  is  also  authorized  to 
hire  such  additional  personnel  as  It  might 
need  to  carry  out  Its  fimctlons  with  respect 
to  the  disposition  of  executive  papers  (see 
Section  406)  and  to  contract  for  services  of 
temporary  experts  and  consultants. 

Boiling.  Does  not  apply. 

Reld.  Does  not  apply. 

Print  No.  3.  Authorizes  only  one  profes- 
sion and  one  clerical  for  the  conunlttee; 
section  otherwise  same  as  S.  355. 

(Note. — Section  not  amended  by  Senate. 
See  Final  Report  pages  47-48:  "7.  The  Joint 
Committee  on  Congressional  Operations 
shall  be  authorized  to  appoint  staff  members 
on  a  permanent  basis,  and  to  employ,  on  an 
Intermittent  basis,  such  expert  consultants 
or  legal  counsel  as  it  may  need  In  the  con- 
duct of  Its  duties.") 

Section  407 — Office  of  Placement  and 
Office  Management 

S.  355;  Creates  an  Office  of  Placement  and 
Office  Management  of  the  Congress,  under 
supervision  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Con- 
gressional Operations,  for  the  piupose  of 
accepting  applications  for  employment  with 
Congress,  testing  qualifications  of  applicants, 
furnishing  Members,  committees,  and  officers 
(upon  request)  advice  and  Information  re 
office  management  and  practices,  utilization 
of  office  equipment,  etc.  The  language  of  the 
bin  states  clearly  that  no  Member,  commit- 
tee, or  officer  of  either  house  Is  required  to 
use  the  facilities  of  this  office. 

Boiling;  Same  provision  as  S.  365  except 
that  jurisdiction  over  the  Office  would  reside 
In    the   House    Administration    and   Senate 
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Rules  and  Administration  Conmilttees.  (Sec. 
402  In  Boiling.) 

Reld:  No  provision. 

Print  No.  3:  Creates  an  Office  of  Placement 
and  Office  Management,  under  supervision 
of  the  Joint  Committee.  However,  unlike 
S.  355,  provides  that  all  staff  (not  Just  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office)  shall  be  hired  by  majority 
vote  of  the  Joint  Committee.  .Mso,  all  of  the 
duties  of  the  Office  as  proscribed  under  S.  355 
are  stricken  with  the  exception  of  the  gen- 
eral directive  that  the  Office  shall  assist 
Members,  committees,  and  officers  of  both 
houses  "seeking  competent  personnel  with 
specified  qualifications  and  to  furnish  advice 
and  Information  with  respect  to  office  man- 
agement procedures." 

(Note. — Section  not  amended  by  Senate. 
See  Pinal  Report  page  50:  "3.  An  Office  of 
Personnel  and  Office  Management  shall  be 
established.  This  OiHce  shall  act  as  a  tentral 
clearinghouse  for  Job  applications,  to  test 
applicants'  qualifications,  and  to  ..sslst  Mem- 
bers or  committees  in  their  efforts  to  obtain 
competent  employees.  The  Office  shall  also 
provide  assistance  to  Members,  on  request, 
In  adopting  better  office  management  prac- 
tices. In  the  efficient  utilization  of  office 
equipment,  and  in  improved  handling  of  the 
Members'  workload.") 

Sections  403.  405,  406,  and  408 — Powers  of 
joint  committee,  records  of  joint  commit- 
tee, transfer  of  function,  expenses 
3.  355:   Section  403  gives  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee the  usual  pwwers  to  sit  and  act,  re- 
quire attendance  of  witnesses,  etc.  BUI  spec- 
ifies   that    recommendations    made    by    the 
Joint  Committee  must  have  the  approval  of 
a  majority  of  the  committee's  members. 

Section  405  directs  the  Joint  Committee  to 
keep  a  record  of  its  actions,  including  votes 
of  members  on  roll  call  votes,  to  keep  files, 
etc. 

Section  406  transfers  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee the  functions,  records,  and  property 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Disposition  of 
Executive  Papers.  (See  under  Sec.  404.) 

Section  403  provides  that  expenses  of  the 
Joint  Committee  will  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  House. 

Boiling:  None  of  above  applies. 
Reld:  As  per  Boiling. 

Print  No.  3 ;  Sections  405,  406,  and  408  are 
same  as  3.  355.  In  Section  403.  S.  355  gives 
the  Joint  subpena  power;  Print  No.  3  deletes 
that  provision. 

(  Note. — No  amendments  to  any  of  above  by 
Senate.  See  Final  Report  page  46:  "3.  The 
functions  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Dis- 
position of  Executive  Papers  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Joint  Conunlttee  on  Congres- 
sional Operations.") 

Contempt  citations — Boiling  bill  only 
Section  403  of  Boiling  bill  would  amend 
the  Rules  of  the  House  In  order  to  provide 
that  contempt  citations  Issued  by  any  com- 
mittee must  be  considered  by  the  Rules 
Committee  before  action  could  be  taken 
by  the  House. 

'  See  Supplemental  Views  of  Messrs.  Curtis, 
Hall,  and  Cleveland,  Pinal  Report  page  88, 
recommendation  no.  7 : 

"We  recommend  that  all  citations  of  con- 
tempt be  referred  to  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Congressional  Operations  before  they 
are  reported  to  the  floor  of  the  House  for 
further  proceedings. 

"One  of  the  necessary  powers  of  any  legis- 
lative body  Is  to  protect  Itself  against  acts 
designed  to  undermine  and  contravene  Its 
functions.  ITie  means  employed  by  the  Con- 
gress is  through  the  contempt  procedure,  a 
procedure  which  calls  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  the  act  which  threatens  it  and 
provides  for  punishment  of  the  offender, 
either  through  the  cotirts  or  through  the 
bar  of  the  House  against  which  the  con- 
tempt has  been  directed. 
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"Most  contempts  today  arise  from  ac- 
tions of  those  called  before  committees  of 
the  Congress  as  witnesses.  There  Is  no  need 
to  call  attention  to  the  Importance  of  our 
committee  structure  but  the  point  that  con- 
cerns us  is  the  manner  in  which  contempt 
citations  are  handled. 

"At  present.  It  U  the  practice  for  the  com- 
mittee which  has  been  the  subject  of  the 
act  of  contempt  to  serve  as  first  Judge  of  the 
matter.  It  Is  the  conMnlttee  Itself  which 
reports  the  matter  to  the  parent  body,  act- 
ing as  both  victim  and  prosecutor. 

"We  question  both  the  soundness  and  the 
Justice  of  such  a  procedure  and  for  that  rea- 
son we  recommend  that  contempt  citations 
be  referred  In  each  case  to  an  Impartial  com- 
mittee— the  Joint  Committee  on  Congres- 
sional Operations.  This  committee  would 
screen  the  evidence  and  report  Its  findings 
and  recommendations  to  its  parent  body." 
Smith-Curtis  draft 
Draft  material  prepared  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
smith  (Of  California)  and  Mr.  Curtis  would 
extend  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Congres- 
sional Operations  the  following  duties:  To 
study  and  investigate — 

(1)  lobbying  activities  under  the  Lobby- 
ing Act. 

(2)  violations  of  the  statutes  prohibiting 
lobbying  with  moneys  appropriated  by  the 
Federal  Government, 

(3)  Executive  Branch  publicity  and  propa- 
ganda activities  and  expenditures  not  spe- 
clficallv  authorized  by  law,  and 

(4)  activities  designed  to  influence  any 
Government  agency  In  making  recommenda- 
tions to  Congress  or  In  that  agency's  rule- 
making or  policymaking  functions. 

(Note. — More  on  above  under  comparison 
of  Title  V.) 

See  Supplemental  Views  of  Messrs.  Curtis, 
Hall,  and  Cleveland,  Pinal  Report  pages 
87-88. 

"2.  Lobbying  with  appropriated  moneys — 
The  Joint  committee  has  made  excellent  rec- 
ommendations to  tighten  up  the  procedures 
governing  lobbying  by  private  organizations 
and  interests.  A  complete  Job  calls  for  en- 
forcement of  the  abote-clted  criminal  stat- 
ute with  respect  to  lobbying  by  the  execu- 
tive branch.  We  urge  the  proposed  Joint 
Committee  on  Congressional  Operations  to 
study  this  matter  and  report  to  the  Con- 
gress its  recommendations  for  insuring  en- 
forcement of  "ntle  18." 

See  also  in  these  Supplemental  Views:  rec- 
ommendations No.  1,  for  creation  of  "Com- 
mittees on  Procedures  and  Policies"  for  Sen- 
ate and  House;  No.  11  re  "Executive  priv- 
ilege." and  No.  13  re  "Bipartisanship  of  new 
Joint  committee,"  Pinal  Report  pages  86-87 
and  91. 
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message  of  the  following  excerpt  comes 
through  loud  and  clear.  It  is  worth  the 
attention  of  everyone. 
I  Want  My  Boy  To  Have  All  the  Advan- 
tages I  Can  Give  Him 

Such  as  having  to  earn  his  own  allow- 
ance by  running  errands,  cutting  lawns. 

Such  as  getting  good  grades  in  school — get- 
ting them  because  he  wants  to.  and  because 
he  knows  what  It  would  do  to  me  if  he 
didn't. 

Such  as  being  proud  to  be  clean  and  neat 
and  decent. 

such  as  standing  up  and  standing  proud 
when  his  coimtry's  flag  goes  by. 

Such  as  addressing  elder  friends  of  his  par- 
ents as  "sir"  and  "ma'am". 

Such  as  having  to  earn  his  own  way  In  the 
world  and  knowing  he  has  to  prepare  for  It 
by  hard  work,  hard  study,  and  sacrificing 
some  of  the  pleasures  and  ease  his  friends 
may  get  from  too-indulgent  parents. 

These  are  the  advantages  I  want  my  son 
to  have,  because  these  are  the  things  which 
will  make  him  self-respecting  and  self-re- 
liant and  successful.  And  that  is  the  hap- 
piness I  want  him  to  have. 


VFW  Conference 


SIKES 


Things  That  Count 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF   NEW    HAMPSHIKB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  13,  1968 
Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again 
an  advertisement  of  the  Warner  & 
Swasey  Co.  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  appearing 
In  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  sets  the 
tone  for  a  major  concern  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. This  time  it  deals  with  a  parents 
creed  for  young  people  soon  to  assume 
responsibility  for  managing  a  confused 
society 

So  often  the  advice  of  others  than 
parents  is  heeded  by  youth.  So  often 
parents  perhaps  do  not  undertake  to 
advise  to  the  extent  they  should.  But  the 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F. 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  13,  1968 
Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  Con- 
gress were  happy  to  have  with  us  this 
week  delegations  from  the  distinguished 
organization,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
who  were  in  Washington  for  their  an- 
nual conference.  It  is  a  pleasure  for  me 
to  .submit  for  reprinting  in  the  Record, 
the  statement  of  Joseph  A.  Scerra,  com- 
mander in  chief.  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States,  before  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  House  of 
Representatives,  on  March  12,  1968. 

The  statement  follows: 
statement  of  Joseph  A.  Scerra.  Commander 
IN  Chief,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  States,  Before  the  Committee 
ON  Veterans'  Affairs,  House  of  Represent- 
atives, March  12,  1968 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, permit  me  to  express  my  deep  ap- 
preciation, as  weU  as  that  of  my  fellow  offi- 
cers and  all  the  members  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States  for  this 
opportunity  to  appear  before  your  Commit- 

I  shall,  of  course,  direct  the  major  portion 
of  my  comments  to  our  views  on  veterans* 
benefits  and  our  legislative  program.  But  due 
to  the  grave  significance  of  the  International 
circumstances  in  which  we  find  ourselves,  It 
is  my  hope.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you  and  your 
distinguished  committee  will  permit  me  to 
digress  for  a  moment.  In  my  initial  remarks. 

As  you  know,  this  Is  the  occasion  of  our 
annual  conference  of  National  and  Depart- 
ment Officers.  I  am  happy  to  report  a  most 
successful  year.  Our  programs  are  going  for- 
ward with  dispatch.  For  the  fourteenth  con- 
secutive year  we  have  Increased  our  mem- 
bership. Our  numbers  will  far  exceed  1.400,- 
000  when  Tve  close  our  books  this  summer. 
My  comrades  who  have  filled  this  room  to 
overflowing  and  their  counterparts  through- 
out the  world  are,  of  course,  responsible.  No 
Commanler  In  Chief  has  ever  had  a  more 
dedicated  staff. 
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with  me  also,  this  morning,  are  fifty-four 
patriotic  young  Americans  of  whom  we  are 
very  proud.  They  are  the  current  winners  of 
our  annual  Voice  of  Democracy  Contest  rep- 
resenting each  of  the  fifty  states,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Korea,  Okinawa,  and  the  Canal 
Zone.  Each  of  these  young  people  has  an 
opportunity  to  win  one  of  five  scholarships, 
totaling  $13,500.  The  winners  will  be  an- 
nounced at  our  Congressional  Banquet  to- 
night. 

For  the  record,  I  would  like  this  Commit- 
tee to  know  that  this  year  more  than  400.000 
boys  and  girls  from  over  8,000  public,  private 
and   parochial   schools   took   time   from   the 
regular  activities  of  their  busy  lives  to  think, 
write   and    speak    up   on    "Freedoms    Chal- 
lenge". Additionally,  you  should  know  that 
the    monetary    value    of    scholarships    and 
awards    presented    to    contestants    in    this 
country    and    overseas    by    the    Veterans   of 
Foreign  Wars  and  its  Ladles  Auxiliaries  at  the 
Post,     Countv,     District     and     State     levels 
amounted  to'  more  than  $200,000  this  year. 
The   Voice   of   Democracy   Program   is   truly 
one   of   the   largest   scholarship   award    pro- 
grams available  to  the  youth  of  our  Nation. 
Certainly  no  one  could  wish  more  whole- 
heartedly than  the   members  of  ilils   Com- 
mittee, Mr.  Chairman,  and  the  members  of 
my  own  organization,  that  there  might  be 
aii  end  to  war.  But  wishful  thinking  does  not 
deter  the  communist  aggressor  from  his  goal 
of  conquest. 

Once  again  we  are  engaged  In  armed  con- 
flict on  foreign  soil — an  undeclared  war  It  Is 
true,  but  one  which  r.urp.ns.ses  in  Us  violence, 
its  casualties,  its  human  };ufferlng.  and  the 
personnel  and  equipment  committed,  all  but 
three  of  the  official  wars  in  which  this  Nation 
has  engaged.  With  tongue  In  cheek,  I  ex- 
clude Korea — for  as  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman, 
from  your  own  distinguished  military  rec- 
ord, and  that  of  your  gallant  sons,  war  Is  war, 
regardless  of  the  name  we  give  It. 

More  than  half  a  million  young  Americans 
are  presently  fighting  for  human  freedom  In 
Vietnam.  Fifty  thousand  stand  precarious 
guard  in  Korea.  A  substantial  portion  of  our 
fleet,  and  many  of  our  aircraft  ply  the  far 
reaches  of  the  Pacific,  where  Red  China  girds 
her  loins  with  nuclear  power  for  the  ultimate 
destruction  of  America. 

In  the  trembling  bastion  of  freedom  we 
call  Europe,  another  200.000  Americans  honor 
our  continuing  commitment  to  NATO. 

Thus,  there  does  not  appear  upon  the 
preview  of  history,  an  honorable  end  to  es- 
.sentlal  military  service  for  the  young  men  of 
this  Nation.  It  is,  therefore,  the  hope  and 
the  collective  purpose  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  that  certain  Improvements  In 
veterans'  benefits  may  be  effected,  and  made 
a  permanent  right  of  all  veterans  of  either 
wars  or  conflicts  In  our  Nation's  cause. 

Your  Committee  has  done  much  already 
to  make  this  hope  a  reality  of  law.  For  this 
we  thank  you. 

I  am  sure  that  you  in  turn  are  familiar 
with  the  tremendous  work  being  done  by 
the  men  of  our  Rehabilitation  Service  under 
the  dedicated  leadership  of  Committee  Chair- 
man Past  Commander-in-Chief  Joseph  J. 
liombardo  and  Director  Norman  Jones;  of 
our  Legislative  Service  under  Legislative 
Chairman  James  E.  Van  Zandt,  a  Past  Com- 
mander-in-Chief and  a  former  member  of 
Congress,  and  Legislative  Director  Francis 
Stover;  of  the  perceptive  contributions  to 
National  Security  being  made  by  our  dis- 
tinguished National  Security  Committee  un- 
der the  guidance  of  Committee  Chairman 
General  Earl  Rudder,  President  of  Texas  A  & 
M  University,  and  General  J.  D.  Hlttle;  and 
the  overall  competence  and  intelligent  super- 
vUlon  of  our  Washington  Office  by  Executive 
Director,  Past  Oommander-in-Chlef  Cooper 
T.  Holt.  Again  we  thank  you,  for  the  cooper- 
ation you  have  given  them.  We  are  proud 
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of  them,  and  we  are  equally  proud  of /our 
long,  productive,  and  amicable  assoclaftlon 
with  your  Committee. 

It  l»  no  secret.  Mr.  Chairman,  thai  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  haa  steadfaatly 
supported  the  President  in  our  poaltlpn  in 
Southeast  Asia.  We  may.  on  occaalon.  j  voice 
some  variant  view  on  military  sUategy^^ch 
aa  a  blockade  of  North  Vietnam,  but^e 
stand  unJUnchlngly  behind  United  Statte 
policy  In  Vietnam.  It  Is.  however,  the  numbe* 
one  concern  of  all  our  members  that  this  con- 
flict be  brought  to  an  early  and  succeasful 
conclusion.  We  of  the  V  F.W  will  never  coun- 
tenance a  substitution  of  the  Dove  for  the 
Eagle  as  the  Bird  emblematic  of  this  Great 
Nation,  but  neither  will  we  view  with  favor 
an  Eagle  decimated  by  Indecision  and  delay. 

Por  this  reason,  together  with  the  leasons 
taught  by  the  history  we  have  made,  we  grow 
impatient  with  these  who  espouse  the  dogma 
of  appeasement.  We  view  with  scorn  the 
poor,  pathetic  creatures  who  wear  mens 
clothing,  but  refuse  to  serve  their  country 
We  take  unyielding  issue  with  those  free- 
loaders of  democracy  who  align  themselves 
with  draft  dodgers,  card  burners.  antl-Amerl- 
can  demonstrators,  and  the  communist  dis- 
ciples of  "Peace  at  any  Price."  The  creation 
and  security  of  a  strong  and  independently 
free  nation  In  South  Vietnam,  standing  as  a 
bulwark  against  communist  aggression,  is  of 
great  importance  to  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  and  the  National  Security  of  our 
Country. 

It  was  my  great  privilege  and  honor  to  be 
selected  by  the  President  to  serve  on  the 
delegation  which  witnessed  the  free  elections 
In  that  troubled  land.  Neither  I  nor  the  orga- 
nization I  represent  have  any  doubt  what- 
ever as  to  the  cause  for  which  our  young 
men  fight. 

Upon  my  return  from  Vietnam  I  called  our 
National  Legislative  and  Security  Commit- 
tees into  session  here  In  Washington.  As  you 
know,  these  committees  are  made  up  of  dis- 
tinguished Americans.  They  have  carefiUly 
analyzed  the  three  hundred  resolutions 
which  oxir  members  adopted  at  our  National 
ConvenUon  in  New  Orleans.  It  was  their  pur- 
pose to  recommend  a  priority  Legislative  and 
Seciirlty  Program  for  1968.  which  would  be 
truly  representative  of  our  organizational 
goals  to  the  second  session  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress. This  they  have  done,  and  that  program 
has  been  officially  approved.  Each  of  you  has 
been  furnished  with  a  copy.  It  would  be 
deeply  appreciated.  Mr.  Chairman.  If  a  copy 
of  that  program.  enUUed  "Top  Priority  Leg- 
islative and  Security  Goals  -of  the  V  J.W.  for 
1968."  together  with  a  digest  of  our  VJ».W. 
resolutions,  might  be  made  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks at  this  time. 

Thank  you.  sir.  In  addition,  to  augment 
those  recommendations.  I  should  like  to 
stress  a  few  remaining  considerations: 

The  second  message  on  veterans  which 
President  Johnson  sent  to  Congress  on  Jan- 
uary 30th  was  received  with  great  enthusiasm 
by  our  members.  We  were  pleased  to  note  that 
this  message  recommended  more  varied  as- 
sistance to  Vietnam  veterans  than  that  en- 
Joyed  by  the  veterans  of  World  War  II  and 
Korea.  It  did  not.  however,  provide  for  Im- 
mediate financial  assistance  upon  termlna- 
Uon  of  military  service.  We  of  the  VJ.W. 
strongly  favor  the  Inclusion  of  mustering  out 
pay.  based  upon  the  length  of  service  and 
overseas  duty.  This  was  a  benefit  enjoyed  by 
the  veterans  of  previous  wars,  and  one  which 
proved  extremely  helpful  upon  the  Initial  re- 
turn to  civilian  life. 

We  are  hopeful  that  a  third  message  on 
veterans  will  be  forthcoming  from  the  Presi- 
dent, when  he  has  received  the  recommenda- 
tions of  his  Advisory  Commission,  through 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs. 

You  will  note  that  our  priority  legislative 
program  contains  seven  basic  points:  Com- 
pensation, Pension,  Veteran  Preference.  GI 
Bill,  National  Cemeteries.  Medical  Care,  and 
a  Senate  Veterans  ASalrs  Committee,  com- 
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parable,  we  hope.  In  Its  dedication  and  serv- 
ice to  both  the  veteran  and  the  Nation,  to 
this  great  Committee. 

Some  of  these  have  already  been  considered 
by  the  President  in  his  message  on  veterans. 
Others.  I  feel  certain,  are  being  considered  by 
the  Veterans  Advisory  Commission. 

One  program  which  was  not  mentioned  by 
the  President  Is  compensation  for  the  serv- 
ice-connected disabled,  and  the  dependents 
of  service-connected  deceased.  Although  in- 
creases have  been  granted,  the  Compensa- 
tion Program  has  not  kept  pace  with  the 
ever-mounting  costs  of  living  In  the  Ameri- 
can economy  during  the  past  decade.  The 
V.P.W.  continues  its  support  for  the  propo- 
sition that  this  program  deserves  the  highest 
priority  of  favorable  consideration.  We  be- 
lieve that  such  compensation  payments 
should  be  well  above  government  standards 
for  other  assistance  programs.  We  believe 
also  that  paj-ments  for  disability  should  re- 
flect an  extra  measure  of  compensation  for 
combat  or  extra-hazardous  service. 

We  do.  however,  especially  commend  your 
subcommittee  on  compensation  and  pen- 
sions for  the  many  improvements  and  the 
cost  of  living  pension  Increase  which  it  rec- 
ommended, and  which  was  approved  by  your 
full  committee,  and  adopted  last  year. 

Again.  In  keeping  with  your  commitment 
to  prevent  disproportionate  losses  in  pen- 
sion payments  because  of  Social  Security 
and  other  Income  Increases,  vour  Pension 
Subcommittee  has  recommended  a  Bill 
(H.R.  12555  which  will  restructure  the  Pen- 
sion Program.  This  BUI  should  provide  a  so- 
lution to  the  recurring  problems  created  for 
the  veteran  by  a  few  dollars  Increase  in  re- 
tirement pay.  We  believe  this  BUI  represents 
a  giant  stride  In  the  right  direction. 

The  V.F.W.  has  been  the  leader  for  many 
years  In  the  campaign  to  effect  the  continu- 
ation and  expansion  of  our  National  Ceme- 
tery system.  We  vigorously  opposed  the  pol- 
icy which  closed  five  National  Cemeteries 
and  produced  the  illegal  restrictive  regula- 
tion which  now  bars  the  burial  of  most  vet- 
erans at  Arlington. 

We  were  happy  to  note  that  the  President 
took  the  Initial  step  essential  to  the  reversal 
of  this  policy  In  his  Message  to  Congress  on 
January  30th,  when  he  said : 

"Every  veteran  who  wants  It — those  who 
risked  their  lives  at  Belleau  Wood.  Iwo  Jlma. 
and  the  DMZ — should  have  the  right  to 
burial  in  a  National  Cemetery  situated  rea- 
sonably close  to  his  home.  I  have  asked  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  make 
certain  that  the  recommendation  of  the 
Commission  Include  proposals  to  assure  this 
right.  .  .  .•• 

The  V.F.W.  Is  gratefully  aware,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, of  the  Important  contribution  you  have 
made  In  this  area  by  your  willingness  to 
assume  Jurisdiction  of  legislation  dealing 
with  National  Cemeteries.  It  was  your  leader- 
ship which  sparked  the  reversal  of  the  closure 
pwUcy.  when  you  went  before  the  rules  com- 
mittee last  year  and  convinced  them  that 
such  legislation  is  primarily  a  veterans  mat- 
ter within  the  province  of  your  own  Com- 
mittee. We  now  look  forward  with  abiding 
faith  that  our  own  mandate  of  a  National 
Cemetery  In  every  state  will  one  day  be 
achieved. 

Veterans  preference  has  always  been  a 
matter  of  paramount  concern  to  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars.  It  Is  one  of  the  most  pre- 
cious rights  of  the  returning  veteran.  We 
are  happy  to  note  that  now  the  President 
has  expanded  that  concept — which  hereto- 
fore has  often  been  frustrated  by  the  atti- 
tudes of  certain  Individuals  In  high  places. 
Veterans  who  left  high  school  to  Join  the 
armed  forces  will  be  given  greater  assist- 
ance than  ever  before,  provided  they  demon- 
strate a  desire  to  Improve  themselves  by  at- 
tending school  on  a  part-time  basis  under 
the  GI  Bill. 
Time  lost  can  never  be  regained,  but  the 
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programs  approved  by  Congress  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  returning  veterans  to  civil- 
ian life. 

Our  organization  rose  to  challenge  the 
closing  of  thirty-two  V  A.  facilities  In  1965. 
Congress  having  shared  our  concern,  seven- 
teen of  those  facilities  are  etUl  serving  the 
veterans  of  this  Nation. 

Despite  the  continuing  Increase  In  the 
number  of  veterans,  there  nevertheless  has 
been  a  reduction  In  the  number  treated  on 
a  dally  basis  In  our  V.A.  hospitals.  Tliere  are 
many  reasons  for  this.  There  Is  one.  however, 
with  which  the  VFW.  particularly  takes 
Issue.  I  refer  to  the  "Economic  Means  Test", 
which  Is  a  strong  deterrent  to  many  veterans 
who  actually  need  the  services  of  these  hos- 
pitals. 

A  year  ago  the  Congrp.'s  made  provision 
for  the  use  of  V  A.  hospitals  on  a  beds  avail- 
able basis  by  retired  military  personnel.  These 
veterans  are  normally  In  far  better  eco- 
nomic circumstances  than  many  civilian 
soldier  veterans,  they  are  not  required  to 
meet  the  "Economic  Means  Test"  nor  fhould 
they  be  required  to  do  so.  However,  the  same 
principle  shoiUd  apply  to  the  civilian  vet- 
eran, who  enjoys  none  of  the  benefits  of  pro- 
fessional military  tenure.  He  also  should  be 
freed  from  the  stigma  and  disability  of  this 
test. 

We  are  also  alarmed  at  the  Increasing 
evidence  that  medical  care  for  veterans  Is 
not  keeping  pace  with  the  high  standards  of 
unlverslty-type  hospitals.  The  V  F.W.  rec- 
ognizes this  committee  as  the  guardian  of 
the  medical  program  for  veterans,  and  will 
be  happy  to  Join  with  It  In  any  suggested 
effort  to  upgrade  the  medical  program  of  the 
Veterans  Administration,  including  facili- 
ties, equipment,  and  the  appropriation  of 
adequate  funds  to  recruit  and  retain  essen- 
tial medical  personnel. 

These.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of 
the  Committee,  are  a  few  of  our  legislative 
goals  for  the  current  year.  May  I  again  ex- 
press our  sincere  gratitude  and  deep  appre- 
ciation for  this  opportunity  to  appear  before 
you.  Many  of  us  will  be  visiting  with  jou 
Individually  throughout  the  day. 

And  may  we  hope  to  return  your  hos- 
pitality In  some  small  measure  by  playing 
host  to  each  of  you  at  our  annual  Congres- 
sional Banquet  at  the  Sheraton-Park  Hotel 
tonight.  All  Members  of  the  Congress  are 
cordially  Invited.  The  dinner  will  begin 
promptly  at  seven — with  a  somewhat  more 
relaxing    Interlude    commencing    at    six. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention. 


The  50th  Anniversary  Dinner  of  the  Baltic- 
American  Committee  for  the  Independ- 
ence of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithaania 
Held  in  Philadelphia  on  March  9,  1968 


HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  13.  1968 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was  my 
high  honor  and  privilege  to  deliver  the 
principal  address  at  the  50th  anniversary 
dinner  of  the  Baltic-American  Commit- 
tee held  last  Saturday  evening.  March  9, 
at  the  Sheraton  Hotel  in  Philadelphia. 
The  committee  was  also  kind  enough  to 
present  me  with  an  award. 

I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Record, 
Mr.  Speaker,  remarks  delivered  by  the 
Honorable  Joseph  Kajeckas.  Charge  d' 
Affaires  ai.  of  Lithuania,  on  that  occa- 
sion; the  citation  for  the  award  pre- 
sented to  His  Eminence  John  J.  Cardinal 
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Krol  of  the  Diocese  of  Philadelphia;  a 
series  of  press  releases  issued  by  the  Bal- 
tic-American Committee;  a  statement 
issued  by  Vice  President  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey  for  Baltic  Freedom  Day  on 
June  12,  1966:  a  letter  by  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk  of  February  8,  1968.  to 
Mr.  Joseph  Kajeckas  on  the  occasion  of 
the  50th  anniversary  of  Lithuania's  in- 
dependence, and  remarks  delivered  by 
Mr.  Kajeckas  at  wreath-laying  ceremony 
at  the  Liberty  Bell  on  behalf  of  all  three 
Baltic  nations. 

The  aforementioned  material  follows: 
Speech     Delivered     by     Joseph     Kajeckas. 

CHARGt  D'AFFAIRES   A     I.   OF   LITHUANIA.   AT  A 

Banquet  at  the  Sheraton  Hotel.  Phila- 
delphia. Pa.,  March  9.  1968,  in  Commemora- 
tion op  the  50th  Anntversart  of  the 
Declarations  of  Inbependence  op  Estonia, 
Lat\  ia  and  Lithuania 


It  Is  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  our 
gathering  this  evening  marks  a  milestone  In 
the  history  of  civilization.  We  gather  as  peo- 
ples and  friends  of  the  Baltic  republics  of 
Estonia.  Latvia  and  Lithuania — countries 
which  have  become  a  paradigm  of  man  In  the 
twentieth  century.  The  Baltic  countries  are 
a  symbol  and  a  challenge  to  all  men.  because 
their  history  In  the  twentieth  century  points 
up  the  undeniable  fact  that  our  era  Is  an 
age  of  maximum  danger,  and  an  age  of  maxi- 
mum opportunity. 

That  the  twentieth  century  Is  an  age 
of  maximum  opportunity  Is  happily  demon- 
strated by  what  the  Baltic  countries  were 
able  to  accomplish  during  the  first  half  of 
this  century.  After  a  hundred  years  and  more 
of  Russian  Czarlst  domination,  the  Baltic 
countries  In  1918  emerged  from  the  darkest 
age  of  their  history.  They  emerged  to  be- 
come the  forerunners  of  that  rage  for  free- 
dom which  has  since  characterized  the  strug- 
gle and  the  pride  of  both  nations  and  indi- 
viduals in  this  century.  This  century  Is,  In- 
deed, a  century  of  emergent  nations  and 
emergent  Individuals. 

The  story  of  the  Baltic  states  from  1918 
until  1940  Is  a  fabulous  success  story— a  story 
that  Is  well  told  In  the  short  and  glowing 
account  of  the  late  American  President. 
Herbert  Hoover.  He  bad  b?^en  involved  in  ad- 
ministering a  program  of  relief  and  rehabil- 
itation m  the  Baltic  states  at  the  very  be- 
ginning of  the  period  of  Independence.  Later, 
he  recounted  his  Impressions  of  a  later  visit 
to  the  Baltic  states  In  1938: 

The  standard  of  living  in  the  Baltic  states 
was  about  as  high  as  any  standard  of  living 
in  Europe.  .  .  The  contrast  with  Russia  was 
so  great  that  Ru.-^sian  people  v/ere  constantly 
attempting  to  escape  from  Rtissla  Into  the 
Baltic  states  ...  I  should  say  that  those  three 
states  had  made  more  progress  from  the  very 
low  beginning  they  had  had  19  years  before, 
than  probably  had  ever  been  made  by  any 
series  of  states  on  record. 

Tragically,  however,  these  successes  of  the 
Baltic  states  were  to  be  short  lived  The 
v/anton  disregard  for  human  dignity  and 
basic  human  rights  which  characterized  the 
1940  Soviet  a?CT»8slon  In  the  Baltic  states 
Is  Indicative  of'the  fact  that  our  century  is, 
besides  being  an  age  of  cpportunlty.  an  age 
of  maximum  danger  The  story  of  Stalin's 
Rusrla  is  only  matched  for  systemat'.c  de- 
struction of  authentic  human  values  by  the 
record  of  Hitlers  Oer-'nany 

What  is  specifically  endangered,  finally.  Is 
man  himself— man  beyond  the  collectivity  to 
which  he  Is  pledged:  man  In  his  elemental 
yearning  f  ^r  the  safeguarding  of  hl.s  identity, 
his  honcrable  loves,  his  honorable  achieve- 
ments and  commitments  to  value.  It  is  a  sign 
both  of  opportunity  and  danger  that  man 
today  can  almost  rea^h  the  moon:  his  tech- 
nology   and    his    svTtems    can    be    liberating 
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forces,  but  the  age  of  cybernetics  and  su- 
perior machines  can  also  be  the  means  of 
diminishing  man.  of  making  him  smaller 
than  he  has  ever  been  before.  It  was  this  in- 
sight Into  the  modern  predicament  that  led 
J.  Robert  Oppenhelmer.  the  well  known  phys- 
icist, to  sound  an  apocalyptic  warning  sev- 
eral years  ago.  In  an  address  delivered  to 
honor  the  second  centennial  of  Columbia 
University,  he  described  the  desperate  in- 
terior frustrations  and  struggles  of  a  modern 
scientist : 

This  is  a  world  In  which  each  of  us.  know- 
ing his  limitations,  knowing  the  evlU  of 
superficiality  and  the  terrors  of  fatigue,  will 
have  to  cling  to  what  Is  close  to  him,  to 
what  he  knovre.  to  what  he  can  do,  to  his 
friends  and  hU  tradition  and  his  love,  lest 
he  be  dissolved  in  a  universal  confusion  and 
know  nothing  and  love  nothing. 

Those  words  of  Robert  Oppenhelmer's  are 
ominous  words,  yet  they  are  hopeful  words 
as  well.  They  imply  that  man  can  not  only 
endure  but  prevail  if  he  clings  to  basic  hu- 
man values,  and  the  traditions  in  which 
such  values  are  realized. 

That  is  what  the  present  predicament  of 
the  Baltic  states  Is  all  about.  My  own  coun- 
try of  Lithuania,  for  example.  Is  possessed 
of  an  ancient  heritage,  an  ancient  language, 
and  ancient  culture.  Por  at  least  two  thou- 
sand years.  Lithuanians  have  been  possessed 
of  an  ethnic  and  geopolitical  Identity.  The 
burning  question  now  Is  this:  shall  Lithuania 
live  or  will  it  die,  absorbed  into  the  amoral 
system  of  the  Soviet  Union?  Shall  the  Baltic 
nations  survive  as  entitles  of  free  and  Inde- 
pendent people,  or  will  they  be  swallowed 
up  by  the  impersonal. forces  of  the  so-called 
status  quo?  ♦ 

I  refuse  to  accept  the  latter  alternative. 
Rather.  I  am  encouraged  to  believe  that  the 
Just  cause  of  the  Baltic  states  will  ultimately 
prevail,  I  am  especially  encouraged  to  be- 
lieve that  by  the  fact  that  we  are  all  here 
tonight.  Our  common  commitment  and  com- 
mon devotion  to  a  Just  cause— the  cause  not 
only  of  the  Baltic  states  but  of  worthy  hu- 
man existence — will  succeed.  It  will  succeed 
especially  because  of  our  hearts  and  our 
hands  and  our  voices.  It  will  succeed  be- 
cause of  men  such  as  Congressman  Daniel 
Flood  of  Pennsylvania,  who  has  always  been 
such  a  true  and  devoted  friend  of  the  Baltic 
peoples.  It  will  succeed  because  we  are  the 
type  of  men  who  have  learned  the  sorrowful 
and  hopeful  lessons  which  this  century  has 
taught  us.  and  because  we  have  no  Illusions 
about  the  status  quo.  Rather,  we  know  that 
our  struggle  is  a  fateful  struggle  for  man's 
dignity  and  the  chance  he  has  to  reconstruct 
a  sensible  and  peaceful  world.  We  will  suc- 
ceed in  the  spirit  of  Benjamin  Franklin  of 
Philadelphia,  who  said  "We  may  make  these 
times  better  If  we  bestir  ourselves!" 


The  Baltic-American  CoMMrrrEE  for  the 
Independence  op  Estonia.  Latvia  and  Lrrii- 
uania 


citation — his  eminence  JOHN   J. 
CARDINAL   KROL 

His  Eminence  John  Cardinal  Krol  Is  a  ded- 
icated shepherd  of  his  flock  in  the  Arch- 
diocese of  Philadelphia  and  a  shining  example 
to  all  of  the  people  regardless  of  creed,  an- 
cestry or  race.  ^  „.  ., 

Since  he  became  the  Archbishop  of  Phil- 
adelphia m  1961  and  was  elevated  to  the 
position  of  Cardinal  in  1967  his  duties  and 
obligations  have  been  multiplying.  At  the 
present  time  he  Is  the  vice-president  of  the 
National  Conference  of  American  Catholic 
Bishops  and  recently  received  an  appoint- 
ment from  the  Vatican  to  the  Commission  to 
Revise  the  Code  of  Canon  Law.  And  yet  Car- 
dinal Krol  has  found  the  time  to  work  in  the 
field  of  rice  relations,  to  labor  on  behalf  of 
nationality  groups,  to  give  assistance  to  the 
downtrodden  and  the  poor. 
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To  the  Baltic-Americans  he  is  a  constant 
source  of  inspiration  in  their  efforts  to  remind 
the  free  world  of  the  atrocities  of  Commu- 
nism against  God  and  man  In  Estonia.  Lat- 
via and  Lithuania.  He  has  recognized  the 
needs  and  purpose  of  the  national  parishes 
realizing  that  each  nationality's  heritage  en- 
riches the  American  way  of  life.  He  has  en- 
couraged and  supported  St.  Caslmlr's  College 
and  Seminary  In  Rome  which  prepares  priests 
for  Lithuanian  parishes  In  the  United  States 
and  for  Lithuania  when  her  full  religious 
freedom  will  once  again  be  restored.  When- 
ever requested  he  has  proclaimed  days  of 
prayer  for  the  persecuted  faithful  of  Estonia, 
Latvia  and  Lithuania. 

Finally,  His  Eminence  has  blessed  the  work 
of  the  Baltic-American  Committee  and  has 
greatly  encouraged  its  efforts  by  agreeing  to 
act  as  the  Committee's  honorary  chairman. 

Therefore.  In  sincere  appreciation,  this  50th 
Anniversary  Award  is  being  presented  to  His 
Eminence  John  Cardinal  Krol. 

Press  Release  Issued  in  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
BY  the  Diplomatic  Representatives  in  the 
United  States  of  Estonia,  Latvia  and 
Lithuania,  on  the  Occasion  of  the  Com- 
memoration IN  Phu.adelphia  op  the  Fif- 
t-eth  Anntvfrsary  of  the  Declarations  of 
Independence  of  Estonia,  Latvia  and 
Lithuania 

Fifty  years  ago,  the  Baltic  countries  of  Es- 
tonia. Latvia  and  Lithuania  declared  their 
independence  and  liberated  themselves  from 
the  control  of  Russia. 

In  doing  so,  these  three  countries  shook  on 
over  a  hundred  years  of  Russian  Czarlst  dom- 
ination, and  assumed  their  rightful  place 
among  the  family  of  free-  and  independent 
nations.  In  the  struggle  for  independence, 
the  |>eoples  of  Estonia.  Latvia  and  Uthuanla 
were  inspired  and  guided  by  the  spirit  whl^ 
had  successfully  prevailed  In  the  United 
States — a  spirit  symbolized  by  the  Liberty 
Bell  enshrined  In  Philadelphia.  That  spirit 
of  self-determination  had  oeen  championed 
by  such  great  American  leaders  as  Woodrow 
Wilson  at  the  close  of  the  First  World  War, 
and  earlier  by  Abraham  Lincoln. 

In  declaring  their  independence  In  the 
modern  era,  the  three  Baltic  nations  were 
fulfilling  again  the  historical  and  geopolitical 
destinies  which  had,  centuries  before,  made 
them  instrumental  factors  in  the  shaping  of 
modern  Europe.  And  during  the  period  of 
modern  independence  which  began  In  1918, 
the  Baltic  states  achieved  .spectacular  suc- 
cesses in  the  art  of  peaceful,  democratic  gov- 
ernment. Those  successes  were  a  fitting 
tribute  to  the  democratic  spirit  of  the  free- 
dom-loving peoples  of  the  Baltic  nations;  but 
these  gains  came  to  an  abrupt  end  In  the 
summer  of  1940. 

In  the  summer  of  1940.  In  utter  disregard 
of  numerous  solemn  International  treaties 
and  agreements  which  guaranteed  the  Inde- 
pendence and  territorial  sovereignty  of  the 
Baltic  states,  the  Soviet  Union  occupied  and 
enslaved  Estonia,  Latvia  and  Lithuania.  The 
means  of  subjugation  are  now  notorlous-- 
deportatlons.  genocide,  mock  elections,  and 
the  degrading  processes  of  totalitarianism. 
The  fate  of  the  Baltic  republics  has  thus 
become  a  paradigm  of  Soviet  duplicity  and 
treachery. 

But  the  Baltic  countries  have  never  lost 
their  win  to  regain  their  rightful  freedom 
and  independence.  The  people  of  Estonia, 
Latvia  and  Lithuania,  whether  in  their 
homeland.-  or  abroad,  continue  to  yearn  and 
work  earnestly  for  the  day  when  their  coun- 
tries can  be  free  again.  They  are  confident 
that  the  force  of  freedom  is  not  a  force  that 
can  be  defeated. 

The  government  and  people  of  the  United 
States  have  .steadfastly  supported  the  Just 
a=p*ratlons  of  the  Baltic  peoples  to  freedom: 
it  Is  therefore  fitting  that  this  fiftieth  anni- 
versary cf  the  Declarations  of  Independence 
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of  the  Baltic  States  be  commemorated  with 
honor  and  pride  here  In  Philadelphia.  The 
Baltic  peoples  are  certain  that  the  spirit  of 
devotion  to  freedom,  as  symbolized  by  the 
Uberty  Bell  In  Philadelphia,  will  continue 
to  Inspire  the  Baltic  peoples  and  all  peoples 
which  have  been  cruelly  enslaved  by  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Flagrant  Sovbt  Atttmpts  To  P»«v«nt 
Baltic  IirocpXNOSNCB 

Some  months  after  Lithuania,  Estonia  and 
Latvia  had  declared  their  Independence,  the 
Soviet  Union  openly  launched  atuicks  against 
the  efforts  of  the  three  Baltic  countries  to 
establish  their  national  states.  As  an  example 
of  the  atutude  of  the  Soviets.  I  might  cite 
what  Izvestia  said  on  Christmas  Day  of  1918: 

Estonia,  Latvia  and  Lithuania  are  directly 
on  the  road  from  Russia  to  Western  Europe 
and  therefore  are  a  hindrance  to  our  revolu- 
tion. This  separating  wall  has  to  be  destroyed. 
Soviet  Russia  must  gain  access  to  the  Baltic 
coast  and  replant  there  the  Red  Flag  of  the 
proletarian  revolution.  Soviet  troops  muat 
occ-upy  Lithuania.  Latvta  and  Estonia.  The 
Baltic  Sea  must  become  a  Soviet  Sea. 

sovirr  coMMrrMKNTS  which  wnu  lattb 

OISHONOKXO 

The  seizure  of  the  Baltic  states  by  the 
Soviet  Unl<»»  in  1940  can  truly  be  called 
"flagrant",  basause  rarely  have  small  coun- 
tries been  protected  against  a  lan;e  neighbor 
by  such  a  wealth  of  solemn  agreements  and 
treaties  binding  under  International  law.  For 
example,  In  the  case  of  my  own  country. 
Lithuania.  Soviet  conimltments  to  honor 
Lithuanian  sovereignty  were  carefully  spelled 
out  m  a  peace  treaty,  a  treaty  of  nonaggres- 
slon.  and  a  convention  for  the  definition  ol 
the  aggressor.  The  wording  of  these  agree- 
ments left  no  doubt  as  to  Soviet  obligations. 
For  example,  the  Peace  Treaty  which  the 
Soviet  Union  and  free  Lithuania  concluded 
in  1920  contained  this  wording: 

Russia  recognizes  without  any  reserve  the 
sovereignty  and  Independence  of  the  State  of 
Lithuania  with  all  Juridical  consequences  re- 
sulting from  such  recognition  and  voluntarily 
and  forever  renounces  all  sovereign  rights 
possessed  by  Ru«sla  over  the  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple and  territory. 

aALTIC    PaOCRE.SS     DPHINO     THE     POIIOD     OF 
INDEPKMOCNCC 

The  progress  which  the  Baltic  countries 
made  during  the  period  of  independence  be- 
tween the  world  wars  was  really  phenomenal 
progress.  Spectacular  strides  were  made  In 
agriculture  and  land  reform.  Industry,  trans- 
portation, finance,  soclai  legislation,  educa- 
tion and  cultural  progress.  A  short  and 
glowing  account  of  that  progress  was  given 
a  few  years  ago  by  the  late  President  Herbert 
Hoover  He  had  been  Involved  In  administer- 
ing a  program  of  relief  and  rehabilitation 
in  the  Baltic  States  at  the  very  beginning 
of  the  period  of  independence.  But  then  he 
recounted  his  Impression  of  a  later  visit  to 
the  Baltic  States  In   1938: 

Russia  at  that  time  was  drastically  ra- 
tioning all  food  and  clothing.  They  had  an 
entirely  unstable  currency.  If  you  could  call 
it  a  currency  at  all.  The  Baltic  States,  In 
contrast,  had  a  free  economy.  Their  currency 
was  stable,  their  currencies  were  convertible 
Into  gold,  they  were  accepted  all  over  the 
world.  Their  fiscal  policies  were  all  balanced, 
their  Industries  were  thriving:  their  agri- 
culture was  making  an  astonishing  progress. 
The  result  was  that  the  standard  of  living 
In  the  Baltic  states  was  about  as  high  as 
any  standard  of  living  In  Europe.  .  .  .  The 
contrast  with  Russia  was  so  great  that  Rus- 
sian people  were  constantly  attempting  to 
escape  from  Russia  Into  the  Baltic  states. 
The  contrast  was  enormous  and  I  should  say 
that  those  three  states  had  made  more 
progress  from  the  very  low  beginning  they 
had  had  19  years  before,  than  probably  had 
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ever  b««n  made  by  any  series  of  sutes  on 
record. 

That  was  the  late  President  Hoover's  ac- 
count of  Independent  Baltic  progress,  and 
I  think  It  Is  a  very  concise  and  eloquent 
account. 

WHAT  LENIN    SAID   ABOUT   MILrTAaT  OCCUPATION 

What  happened  In  the  Baltic  states  in  1940 
is  adequately  described  by  Nikolai  Lenin 
himself,  the  founder  of  the  Communist  Rus- 
sian sute.  He  had  said  the  following: 

If  a  small  or  weak  nation  Is  not  accorded 
the  right  to  decide  the  form  of  Its  political 
existence  by  a  free  vote — implying  the  com- 
plete withdrawal  of  the  troops  of  the  in- 
corporating or  merely  strong  nation — then 
the  Incorporation  is  an  annexation,  that  Is. 
an  arbitrary  appropriation  of  a  foreign 
country,  an  act  of  violence. 

THE  CROSSLY  ILLEGAL  CHARACTE«  OF  THE  SOVIET 
TAKEOVEE 

The  Sovleu  frequently  in*  to  Justify  their 
military  takeover  of  the  Baltic  states  on  the 
grounds  that  free  elections  were  held  in- 
corporating the  Baltic  stales  into  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  fact,  however,  the  type  of  elections 
which  were  held  were  typical  Soviet  elections, 
with  one  slate  of  candidates  There  is  a  ma- 
cabre but  amusing  incident  connected  with 
those  elections  Through  some  Soviet  over- 
sight, a  London  newspaper  published  the 
official  resuiu  from  a  Russian  news  agency 
twenty-four  hours  before  the  polls  were 
closed.  That.  In  a  nutshell,  demonstrates 
what  kind  of  treachery  was  perpetrated  In 
the  Baltic  countries. 

WHAT  A  CONOaEJSIONAL  COMMITTEE  SAID  ABOtTr 
THE    COMMUNIST    TAKEOVER 

A  Select  Committee  un  Communist  Aggres- 
sion of  the  United  States  Hoi'se  of  Represen- 
tatives submitted  a  report  in  1954  which  con- 
t.ilned  the  following  conclusion  about  the 
Soviet  takeover  in  the  Baltic  countries: 

The  evidence  is  overwhelminit  and  conclu- 
sive that  Estonia.  Latvia  and  Lithuania  were 
forcibly  occupied  and  Illegally  annexed  by 
the  USSR  Any  claims  by  the  USSR  that  the 
elections  conducted  by  them  In  July  1940 
were  free  and  voluntary  or  that  the  resolu- 
tions adopted  by  the  resulting  parliaments 
petitioning  for  recognition  as  a  Soviet  Re- 
public were  legal  are  false  and  without 
foundation  in  fact. 

WHAT  SUMNER  WELLES  SAID  ON   BEHALF  OF  THE 

UNITED    STATES    IN     1940 

On  July  23,  1940.  Acting  Secretary  of  State 
Sumner  Welles  issued  a  statement  on  behalf 
of  the  government   It  read  in  part: 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are  op- 
posed .  .  to  any  form  of  Intervention  on 
tlie  part  of  one  state,  however  powerful.  In 
the  domestic  concerns  of  other  sovereign 
states,  however  weak.  .  .  .  The  United  States 
will  continue  to  stand  by  these  principles, 
because  of  the  conviction  of  the  American 
people  that  unless  the  doctrine  In  which 
these  principles  are  Inherent  once  again  gov- 
erns the  relations  between  nations,  the  rule 
of  reason,  of  Justice,  and  of  law — in  other 
words,  the  basis  of  modern  civilization 
itself —  cannot  be  preserved. 
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Statement    bt    Vice    President    Hubert    H. 

Humphrey,     foe     Baltic     Ficedom     Day. 

June  12.  19M 

Freedom  and  nationhood  are  rightly  prized 
throughout  the  world.  The  peoples  of  Estonia, 
Latvia  and  Lithuania  cherish — with  particu- 
lar fervor — the  Ideals  of  liberty  and  sov- 
ereignty. 

On  the  occasion  of  Baltic  Freedom  Day, 
1966.  Americans  of  every  ancestry  extend 
greetings  to  our  fellow  citizens  of  Baltic  de- 
scent and  to  their  kinsmen  abroad. 

The  U.S.  Oovernment  Is  committed  now, 
as  in  the  past,  to  the  right  of  self-determi- 
nation of  the  Baltic  and  all  other  peoples. 


Our  Oovernment  has  soundly  refused 
either  to  condone  or  to  accept  the  forced 
Illegal  annexation  of  the  Baltic  Nations  and 
their  territories  Into  the  Soviet  Union.  To 
the  contrary,  throughout  the  forums  of  the 
world.  Including  the  United  Nations,  we  have 
repeatedly  reaffirmed  the  right  of  Baltic  peo- 
ples to  restoration  of  sovereignty. 

So,  too,  we  continue  to  recognize  the  dip- 
lomatic and  consular  representatives  of  the 
pre-World  War  II  BalUc  Governments. 

Reliable  reports  confirm  that  the  Baltic 
peoples  do  continue  to  revere  their  respec- 
tive national  and  cultural  traditions.  Despite 
alien  occupation,  oppression  and  mass  de- 
portation, the  love  of  liberty  burns  strongly 
in  Estonian.  Latvian  and  Lithuanian  hearts 
We  Americans  deeply  respect  these  brave 
peoples  for  their  steadfast  devotion  to  free- 
dom. The  United  States  re-pledges  Itself  to 
the  universal  principles  of  independence,  per- 
sonal liberty  and  human  dignity. 

At  this  very  time.  In  another  part  of  the 
world,  the  sovereignty  of  another  small  na- 
tion— Viet  Nam — Is  crucially  at  stake.  Brave 
American  fighting  forces,  as  well  as  civilians, 
are  giving  their  p11  for  Vietnam's  freedom. 
In  this  spirit,  we  re-dedicate  ourselves  anew 
to  the  cause  of  freedom  everywhere. 

The  Secretary  of  State. 
Washington,  February  8.  1968. 
Mr.  Joseph  Kajeckas, 

Charge  d'Affaires  ad  interim  of  the  Legation 
of  Lithuania,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Charge  d'affaires:  On  the  occa- 
sion of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Lithuania's 
Independence,  I  am  very  pleased  to  extend 
to  you  best  wishes  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  people  of  the  United  States. 

Throughout  its  long  and  proud  history,  the 
Lithuanian  nation  has  endured  with  forti- 
tude many  periods  of  trial  and  alien  rule. 
Unhappily.  In  our  own  time.  Lithuania's  re- 
eatablishment  as  an  independent  state  wa* 
followed  only  twenty-two  years  later  by  Its 
forcible  incorporation  into  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  Lithuanian  people  have  responded  to 
this  situation  through  the  years  with  un- 
yielding courage  and  unfaltering  hope  for 
freedom  and  national  Independence.  The  firm 
purpose  with  which  the  Lithuanians  both  at 
home  and  abroad  have  strtiggled  to  preserve 
their  national  heritage  Is  the  best  assurance 
of  their  survival  as  a  nation. 

.Americans  look  with  understanding  and 
sympathy  upon  the  Just  aspirations  of  the 
Lithuanian  people  to  determine  freely  their 
own  destiny.  The  United  States  Government. 
by  lU  continued  nonrecognltlon  of  the  forci- 
ble incorporation  of  Lithuania,  affirms  its  be- 
lief In  Uthuanias  right  of  self-determina- 
tion. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Dean  Rusk. 

Statement  by  J.  Kajeckas  at  Wreath-Laying 
Ceremony   by   the   Liberty   Bell,   on   Be- 
.    HALF   of   All   Three   Baltic   Representa- 
tives 

We  are  all  very  proud  to  participate  In 
this  ceremony  at  the  Uberty  Bell.  During 
the  happy  days  when  my  own  country.  Lith- 
uania, enjoyed  free  and  Independent  life  in 
this  century,  the  people  of  my  country  hid 
their  own  Ul)erty  Bell,  a  replica  of  this  h  s- 
torlcal  Bell,  and  on  It  was  inscrll>ed:  He 
who  Is  not  willing  to  fight  for  freedom  Is  not 
worthy  of  its  blessings."  Generation  after 
generation  of  my  own  countrymen  have  dem- 
onstrated heroism  in  fighting  for  freedom, 
and  so  have  the  peoples  of  Estonia  and  Lat- 
via. That  is  the  spirit  that  brings  us  all  here 
today.  We  are  proud  of  what  our  countries 
were  able  to  accomplish  during  the  period 
of  Independence  that  began  for  our  countries 
in  1918,  and  we  and  all  our  countrymen  are 
determined  that  Estonia.  Latvia  and  Uthu- 
ania  will  be  free  again. 
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The  New  Communiit  Scheme  for  Greece 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  13.  1968 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
have  indicated  on  previous  occasions,  our 
conci  rn  with  our  NATO  alliance  compels 
us  to  objectively  remain  alert  to  develop- 
ments within  each  of  the  allied  nations. 
The  increasing  Soviet  role  in  the  Medi- 
terranean emphasizes  the  extreme  geo- 
graphical importance  of  Greece  as  a  free 
world  bastion;  therefore,  I  feel  It  most 
timely  that  the  Greek  Press  of  Chicago 
discussed  in  the  following  detailed  edi- 
torial commentary  on  February  28,  the 
latest  Communist  moves  in  that  area. 

The  editorial  follows: 
The  New  Communist  Scheme  for  Greece 
The  International  communist  conspiracy 
finally  succeeded  in  bringing  America  to  a 
point  where,  deeply  Involved  in  a  land  war 
in  Asia,  would  be  lacking  the  strength,  vigor 
and  willingness  to  entangle  Itself  in  similar 
situations  anywhere  else  In  the  world.  Thus, 
the  field  remains  wide  open  for  communism 
to  move  in  at  will. 

The  test  was  already  made  and  proved  suc- 
cessful for  the  communists.  We  have  only  to 
compare  two  revealing  Incidents:  the  inci- 
dent In  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  and  the  Pueblo 
Incident. 

Two  American  destroyers  were  attacked  bv 
communists  In  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  and  as 
a  result  we  have  more  than  half  a  million 
men  fighting  in  Viet  Nam  for  years. 

An  American  ship  was  recently  captured 
with  its  crew  In  North  Korea.  And  we  do  not 
retaliate  to  free  the  men  and  the  ship. 

Communism  is  now  free  to  move  anywhere 
and  is  moving.  The  big  move  Is  witnessed 
todav  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  Soviet  naval 
build-up  is  continuing  at  full  swing.  Soviet 
ships  freely  and  contiauously  pass  through 
the  Dardanelles.  Arab  nations  controlling  the 
entire  southern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
are  welcoming  the  Russian  fleet.  Malta  an- 
nounced the  other  day  that  the  Soviets  may 
avail  themselves  at  the  naval  facilities  for- 
merly used  by  the  British.  There  Is  always  a 
communist  submarine  base  In  operation  In 
Albania  and  Yugoslavia  provides  other  Adri- 
atic bases  to  communism. 

Two  submarines — a  French  and  an  Israeli — 
vanished  mysteriously  In  the  Mediterranean, 
almost  at  tlie  same  time.  In  recent  weeks  and 
Morton  A.  Kaplan.  University  of  Chicago  po- 
litical science  professor  and  chairman  of  the 
University's  Committee  on  International  Re- 
lations, was  reported  by  the  Chicago  press  as 
having  reasons  to  suspect  the  submarines 
may  have  been  destroyed  by  a  new  and  super- 
secret  weapon  the  Russians  are  now  testing. 
Whether  it  Is  a  pure  speculation  or  not  It  is 
beside  the  point.  The  point  is  that  the  So- 
viets flatly  announced  they  are  In  the  Medi- 
terranean— and  everywhere  for  that  matter — 
to  stay. 

The  question  is:  are  they  going  to  stay  or 
are  they  going  to  spread? 

As  the  Free  World  shrinks  and  shrinks  and 
shrinks  as  a  result  of  British  withdrawals, 
French  opposition  and  European  unwilling- 
ness to  share  the  burden  of  Its  defense,  as 
America  Is  deeper  and  deeper  and  deeper 
submerged  In  a  blood-letting  land  war  on 
Asiatic  soil,  conununlsm  moves  In  to  fill  the 
vacuum  In  the  abandoned  areas  and  neu- 
tralize the  remaining. 

There  Is  not  a  single  government  in  Scan- 
dinavia today  willing  to  challenge  commu- 
nism. Some  Scandinavian  governments  are 
already  controlled  by  the  communists  and 
leftists  have  a  decisive  voice  In  the  balance. 
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Red  bombers  appeared  off  Newfoundland 
recently,  within  70  miles  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can mainland,  Moscow  says  It  cannot  restrain 
Syria  who  wants  renewal  of  the  hostilities 
with  Israel,  while  Jordanian  forces  are  resum- 
ing the  fighting.  A  South  Yemen  people's  re- 
public was  quietly  created  at  Aden  without 
opposition  and  the  Sudanese  airfields  are 
now  available  to  the  Red  alrforce.  The  Mala- 
gasy republic  Is  wooed  by  the  Russians.  The 
Iranian  government  turns  to  the  Kremlin  for 
arms  and  war  is  extended  to  Laos. 

In  the  meantime,  Russian  army  maneuvers 
in  the  Balkans  last  fall  were  the  most  ex- 
tensive since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

Antl-Amerlcan  demonstrations  are  the  or- 
der of  the  day  In  many  capitals  of  the  Free 
World.  They  were  recently  witnessed  In  coun- 
tries considered  as  staunch  allies  of  the  U.S. 
such  as  Turkey.  And  they  were  the  bread  and 
butter  of  communists  and  so-called  "center 
union"  coalitions  In  Greece,  before  the  April 
21,  1967  military  take-over  put  an  end  to 
them. 

Yet,  Greece  Is  today  the  front  line  of  the 
Soviet  push.  Communism  is  training  and 
arming  the  thousands  of  its  Greek  disciples 
who  fled  the  country  following  their  total 
defeat  in  1950  and  the  thousands  of  the 
Greek  children  who  were  kidnapped  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain. 

The  mass  kidnapping  of  these  thousands 
of  Greek  children  was  a  clear  indication  of 
the  communist  plans  for  Greece.  It  was  a 
stern  warning  that  the  communists  will  come 
back  to  try  again  to  take  over  Greece  and 
those  children  will  be  used  to  this  °nd.  All 
Information  coincides  that  the  kldn.ipped 
children  are  subnUtted  to  continuous  .md 
thorough  training  in  guerilla  warfare  and 
intense  indoctrination  to  communist  ideals. 
In  1967.  the  military  take-over  in  Greece  and 
the  smashing  victory  of  the  Israeli  forces  dis- 
rupted the  communist  time  table  for  a  com- 
plete domination  in  the  Mediterranenn.  But 
the  Soviets  were  quick  in  recovery  and  as 
long  as  we  continue  our  preoccupation  in 
Viet  Nam  the  opportunity  for  a  new  commu- 
nist try  in  the  Mediterranean  remains  an  ir- 
resistible temptation  for  the  Kremlin. 

The  International  communist  conspiracy 
for  a  world  domination  is  a  b.isic  premise  of 
the  U.S.  and  Free  World  foreign  policy.  To 
contain  it  we  committed  ourselves  totally. 
We  have  no  illusions  that  a  commun'st  move 
anywhere  in  the  world  may  be  unrelated  to 
the  general  strategy  of  communism.  Com- 
munlste  in  Viet  Nam  cannot  fight  without 
Soviet  arms.  They  can  only  fight  as  long  as 
the  Soviets  want  them  to  fight  and  we  should 
have  no  Illusion  of  the  nature  of  the  con- 
flict. The  Viet  Nam  war  is  a  war  between  the 
U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  which  others 
are  fighting  for  the  Russians.  The  same  holds 
for  any  communist  move  anywhere  and  the 
picture  becomes  very  clear  when  we  have  an 
answer  to  this  simple  question:  What  kind 
of  a  world  would  It  be  If.  for  any  reason,  the 
U.S.  is  defeated?  There  should  be  no  doubt 
that  It  would  be  a  world  dominated  by  the 
Kremlin. 

With  this  background  and  these  thoughte 
in  mind  let  us  take  another  close  look  In 
what  the  communists  are  now  trying  to  do  In 
regards  to  Greece. 

"Democracy  must  be  restored  to  Greece 
and  we  have  to  do  it  now.  Greeks  are  tor- 
tured and  every  political  element  of  Greece 
from  the  King  and  Karamanlls  to  the  ex- 
treme left,  representing  99  <>  of  the  Greek 
People  are  In  accord  for  a  united  front 
against  the  Junta." 

This  Is  the  new  platform  communism  uses 
in  its  continuing  effort  to  enslave  Greece.  It 
Is  a  platform  that  may  convince  a  lot  of 
Americans  to  subscribe  to  the  new  move- 
ment. Especially  the  ignorants.  Because  those 
who  follow  the  Greek  political  scene  closely 
know  better. 

Every  Greek  and  most  of  the  Greek- 
Americans  know   the   truth   and   the   basic 
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facta.  They  know  that  the  King  still  is  the 
King.   He  receives   his   salary   and   is   under 
the  obligation  under  the  existing  Constitu- 
tion to  cooperate  with   and  follow  the  di- 
rectives of  the  present  Government.  Kara- 
manlls and  his  party  leaders  would  not  Join 
forces  with  the  communiste  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. Even  George  Papandreou  and, 
certainly,  every  conservative  element  in  the 
Center   Union    coalition   never   subscribe   to 
the  communist  plan.  Neither  did  any  seg- 
ment    of    the    organized    Greeks    home    or 
abroad.  The  platform  therefore  U  100';'u  com- 
munistic.  It   is  doubtful   If   Andres   Papan- 
dreou   himself,    who    comes    to    Chicago  .to 
teach  economics — as  his  sponsors  claim — will 
manage    to    campaign    politically    since    he 
seems  to  subscribe  to  the  communist  scheme. 
Our    task    therefore,    as    Americans    and 
Greek-Americans  is  very  simple.  We  shoiUd 
remain  vlgUant.  We  should  expose  the  com- 
munUt  conspiracy  at  all  times.  As  long  as 
the  communist  plans  are  fully  understood 
and  exposed  communism  has  no  chance  to 
prevail  in  Greece. 


Okolehao:  Hawau's  Drink  of  Kings 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  12.  1968 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
.shiver  from  tlie  cold  of  a  late  winter 
.■;no\v  liere  in  the  Nation's  Capital,  I  wish 
to  call  attention  to  a  product  which 
evokes  all  llie  v.armth  and  plea.sure  of 
a  tropic  isle— and  that  is,  Hawaii's  "drink 
of  kings,"  okolehao. 

This  refreshing  liquor,  distilled  from 
the  sacred  ti  root,  was  first  made  in 
Hawaii  nearly  200  years  ago.  Okolehao 
was  soon  adopted  as  the  national  drink 
of  Hawaii  and,  in  fact,  there  was  a  time 
when  it  rivaled  sugar  and  pineapple  as 
a  trademark  of  the  island  State. 

Since  ancient  times,  the  ti  plant  has 
been  a  symbol  of  peace  among  the  Poly- 
nesian people,  and  it  was  used  as  a  flag 
of  truce  during  time  of  war.  Early 
Hawaiians  revered  ti  plants  as  sacred, 
and  they  are  still  used  around  Hawaiian 
homes  to  guard  against  evil  and  unhappy 

spirits. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  also,  that  the 
coolness  of  fresh  ti  leaves  is  highly  rec- 
ommended to  draw  off  the  pains  of  ach- 
ing foreheads,  which  might  occur  should 
one  imbibe  too  heavily  of  beverages 
which  do  not  produce  the  same  happy 
results  as  those  which  come  from  the 
beverage  of  the  ti  root. 

Okolehao,  a  compound  Hawaiian  lan- 
guage word,  took  its  name  from  the 
shape  of  the  large  iron  pots— "okole"  for 
bottom,  and  "hao"  for  iron— in  which  it 
was  originally  distilled.  The  pots  were 
obtained  from  the  early  whaling  ships, 
and  historians  credit  one  William  Ste- 
venson as  the  first  who  introduced  this 
mode  of  distilling  during  the  reign  of 
Kamehameha  I. 

Today,  ti  root  okolehao  is  the  best  ever 
made  in  Hawaii— and  this  is  due  prin- 
cipally to  the  efforts  of  Richard  K.  Klm- 
baU,  the  able  and  energetic  president  oi 
TI  Root  Okolehao  Hawaii,  Inc. 

Most  of  the  tl  root  Is  harvested  In 
Walplo  Valley,  where  once  lived  the  kings 
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of  old  Hawaii.  After  processing  In  the 
modem  distillery  located  high  in  the  up- 
lands of  Kona,  on  the  Island  of  Hawaii, 
the  drink  Is  then  shipped  to  Honolulu  for 
bottling  and  marketing. 

Okolehao  has  a  flavor  all  Its  own.  Per- 
haps the  most  eloquent  tribute  paid  to 
okolehao  came  from  the  noted  author 
Christopher  Morley  who  wrote: 

As  medicine  for  the  four  horsemen  th»t 
ride  mankind  (Pain.  F»Ugue.  Boredom.  Pore- 
boding)   it  Is  one  of  the  Pmclflc's  great  gUta. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  who 
may  not  know  about  this  ancient  liq- 
uor with  a  thoroughly  modem  taste.  I 
wish  to  make  a  recent  article  about  oko- 
lehao   a    p>art    of    the    Cokcressional 

RXCORD. 

At  the  same  time.  I  invite  my  col- 
leagues to  try  okolehao  for  themselves  to 
learn  why  it  won  a  prize  for  Hawaii  in 
the  Paris  Exposition  of  1889,  and  why  it 
is  still  regarded  as  the  unsurpassed  -spir- 
its of  aloha"  among  connoisseurs  of  fine 
liquor  the  world  over. 

The  article.  "Okolehao:  Out  of  Limbo 
and  Back  Into  Limelight,"  from  the 
Tuesday.  Februarj-  20.  1968.  issue  of  the 
Honolulu  Advertiser,  follows: 
Okouhao:  Out  or  Umbo  and  Back  into 
LncKUCHT 
There  was  a  time  when  okolehao  as  a 
trademark  of  Hawaii  rivaled  sugar,  pine- 
apples and  Duke  Kahanamoku. 

In  Us  heyday,  this  product  of  the  Islands, 
a  liquor  fermented  from  the  root  of  the  tl 
plant,  won  a  coveted  prize  at  the  Paris  Ex- 
position of  1898 

Now  it'3  making  a  comeback  after  years  In 
Umbo. 

Last  year  Richard  K  Kimball  purchased  a 
controlUng  interest  in  Tl  Root  Okolehao 
Inc. 

Kimball  la  a  former  owner  of  the  Haleku- 
lanl  Hotel. 

"The  Tuesday  night  cocktail  hour  was  a 
regular  feature  at  the  hotel."  he  said.  "I 
served  all  the  usual  drinks  like  whisky,  bour- 
bon And  vodka. 

"But  many  tourists  a.iked  me  why  we 
d.dn't  have  any  Island  drinks. " 

So  Kimball  began  introducing  okolehao  at 
the  parties 

"The  result  was  fantastic."  he  said.  "Every- 
body Ignored  the  other  drinks  and  stayed 
with  okolehao  all  night  " 

Kimball  bought  into  Tl  Root  Okolehao 
Hawaii  Inc.  about  two  years  ..go  when  it 
seemed  the  company  might  go  under  His 
Infusion  of  capital  saved  the  firm  and  left 
him  with  majority  ownership. 

A  new  process  to  darken  okolehao  was 
discovered  recently  Kimball  says  this  has 
Improved  the  navor  of  the  Hawaiian  drink 

He  also  plans  to  market  a  colorless  version 
to  be  known  as  "luau  oke."  It  will  be  20  per 
cent  okolehao  and  80  per  cent  cane. 

Kimball  advises  his  guests  to  mix  okolehao 
with  pa.'slon  orange. 

"That  makes  a  smooth  drink — and  a  real 
Island  drink."  he  said. 

Since  ancient  times  the  tl  plant  has  been  a 
symbol  of  peace  among  the  Polynealan 
people. 

It  wss  used  as  a  flag  of  truce  during  war 
Ume. 

Tl  plants,  used  in  abundance  at  luatis. 
were  ?nd  sUll  pre  planted  around  Hawaiian 
homes  to  guard  against  eWl  and  unhappy 
spirits 

The  ecolneee  of  fresh  tl  leave*  U  highly 
recommended  to  draw  off  the  pains  of  aching 
foreheads. 

Okolehao  was  ftrst  made  In  Hawaii  ap- 
proximately   150   years  ago. 

Early  writers  on  the  Islands  trace  it  to  one 
Long  Willie  Stephenson  who  is  supposed  to 
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have  arrived  in  Honolulu  from  Australia  at 
the  Ume  of  Kamehameha  I.  His  nickname 
was  "John  Okolehao"  because  of  his  capacity. 

Peter  Comey.  an  eyewitness  to  production 
in  Hawaii  In  1818,  told  how  the  native 
Hawallans  pounded  the  baked  tl  roots  with 
stone  pol  pounders,  mixed  It  in  a  barrel  or 
on  the  bottom  of  an  old  canoe,  'till  the  mass 
was  In  a  state  of  fermentation." 

"To  my  mind,  okolehao  is  the  only  genuine 
Hawaiian  drink."  Kimball  said. 
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Americaa  Policy  ia  Vietnam— Appearance 
of  Dean  Rusk 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or    NEW    TOaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  12.  1968 


Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  uncon- 
flrmed  reports  that  the  administration 
Is  planning  a  substantial  Increase  in  our 
troop  commitment  in  Vietnam  are  echo- 
ing through  the  Congress.  It  is  indicated 
that  the  United  States  is  giving  consid- 
eration to  the  deployment  of  an  addi- 
tional 200.000  to  Vietnam. 

I  rise.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  opposition.  My 
objection  and  deep  concern  over  this 
matter  stems  from  military  reports  that 
the  enemy  in  this  type  of  guerrilla  war 
can  successfully  neutralize  the  impact  of 
our  escalation  by  adding  one  man  for 
every  10  or  20  men  the  United  States 
commits.  Also,  since  any  substantial  in- 
crease in  American  forces  will  require 
many  months,  it  would  be  simple  for  the 
Vietcong  and  the  North  Vietnamese  to 
piecemeal  meet  our  escalation. 

The  net  effect  then,  of  such  an  in- 
crease in  our  troop  commitment,  will  be 
a  continuation  of  the  debilitating  stale- 
mate with  which  we  are  now  faced. 
Moreover,  escalation  will  place  that 
stalemate  at  a  more  dangerous  level.  We 
must,  therefore,  reject  this  unsuccessful 
policy  of  "more  of  the  same." 

The  North  Vietnamese,  despite  our 
bombing  raids  and  despite  our  defense 
positions  along  the  northern  and  west- 
ern borders  of  South  Vietnam,  have  had 
little  difficulty  maintaining  their  troop 
strength.  Even  their  losses  during  the  re- 
cent Tet  offensive  have  been  replaced. 
If  we  raise  the  sUkes  through  escalation, 
more  troops,  we  must  recognize  that  the 
enemy  is  prepared  to  meet  any  such 
escalation.  We  do  not  want  a  "numbers 
game  ■  with  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
the  administration  must  understand  the 
intensity  of  the  American  people's  re- 
solve on  this  matter. 

That  resolve  is :  We  do  not  want  more 
of  the  same:  we  do  want  alternatives, 
new  ideas  leading  to  an  end  of  this 
torturous  struggle. 

I  would  repeat  a  plan  I  have  offered 
to  President  Johnson  for  deescalatlon 
of  the  war.  Implementation  of  this  plan 
will  mean  a  major  step  has  been  taken 
toward  a  just  peace,  instead  of  another 
step  along  the  road  to  an  expanded  war. 
First.  Recognizing  that  civic  action 
leading  to  the  establishment  of  economic 
and  social  viability  is  essential  if  the 
South  Vietnamese  population  Is  to  know 
democracy  In  concrete  terms.  I  have  sug- 
gested that  we  enlist  civilian  civic  action 


teams  from  other  Asian  nations  to  aid  in 
the  vital  pacification  program. 

Second.  South  Vietnamese  troops  now 
unsuccessfully  engaged  in  pacification 
could  be  released  from  that  assignment 
and  take  a  rightful  role  In  the  static 
positions  along  the  DMZ  and  Laotian 
and  Cambodian  borders.  This  Is  basically 
the  South  Vietnamese  war  and  the 
American  forces  have  undertaken  a  dis- 
proportionate amount  of  dangerous  mis- 
sions. 

Third.  American  forces  should  revert 
to  securing  vlUl  high  population  areas 
and  fulfilling  the  rightful  role  as  an  ad- 
visory and  supply  force.  This  is  the  role 
we  had  prior  to  escalation ;  It  Is  our  prop- 
er role.  According  to  a  poll  reported  in  to- 
day's New  York  Times  such  a  plan  would 
have  the  immediate  support  of  69  per- 
cent of  the  American  population. 

The  quest.  Mr.  Speaker.  Is  for  deesca- 
latlon; for  a  reassessment  of  our  role  In 
light  of  our  responsibilities;  for  a  review 
of  the  priorities  facing  the  American 
people.  The  high  aims  of  the  administra- 
tion and  the  integrity  and  responsibility 
of  the  American  people  will  not  be  met 
by  escalation  ad  infinitum. 


Coral  Gables  High  School  Honor  Stndents 
Visit  Washington 


HON. 


DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or    FT-ORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  13.  1968 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month,  it  was  my  privilege  to  welcome 
to  Washington  an  intelligent  and  aware 
group  of  young  men  and  women  from  the 
Youth  for  Good  Ctovemment  and  the 
Social  Studies  Honor  Society  of  Coral 
Gables  High  School.  Coral  Gables,  Fla. 
This  group,  unlike  many  others  which 
visit  Washington,  came  not  to  see  the 
sights  but  to  complement  their  classroom 
training  with  close-range  observaUon  of 
our  Government  In  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  cooperation  of  many 
outstanding  leaders,  like  yourself,  afford- 
ed these  young  people  the  imique  educa- 
tional opportunity  of  discussing  today's 
Issues  with  the  actual  members  and  offi- 
cials of  the  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial  branches  of  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

While  In  Washington,  the  Coral  Gables 
students  had  the  privilege  of  meeting 
Speaker  John  McCorj*ack,  the  majority 
whip,  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 
Congressman  Hale  Boggs,  and  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan,  Gerald  R.  Ford.  In 
addition,  the  Florida  group  met  with  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  Alan  C.  Boyd. 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Byron  R.  White. 
Presidential  Assistant  Barefoot  Sanders. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  PhUip  Brownstein.  and 
Assistant  Deputy  Attorney  General  John 
McDonough.  Other  meetings  were  held 
with  various  officials  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  and  the  Voice  of  America. 


I  want  to  express  my  great  apprecia- 
tion to  all  concerned  for  the  time  taken 
from  busy  schedules  to  meet  with  this 
fine  group  of  young  citizens.  With  the 
benefits  of  such  outstanding  educational 
opportunities,  these  students  from  Coral 
Gables  High  School  returned  to  Florida, 
I  am  certain,  with  a  fuller  imderstandlng 
of  what  democracy  is  and  of  how  their 
Government  operates. 

The  following  list  names  the  chaperons 
and  students  from  Coral  Gables  High 
School  who  visited  Washington  from 
January  29  through  February  2. 1968: 

CHAPERONCS 

Mrs.  Molly  Brilliant.  Mr.  Jack  Robin.  Mr. 
Jeffrey  Roelnek.  Miss  Katharine  Valletta. 

STUDENTS 

PrlBClUa  Adams.  Vlckl  Alexander.  Marc 
Baskln.  Susan  Benjamin.  Martin  Bllsker, 
Maxlne  Cohen.  Diana  Cormier,  Tracey  Cor- 
wln.  Randy  Coverman. 

Laura  Oabe.  Margaret  Good,  Gary  Good- 
win. Alan  Greenberg.  Lee  Harrison.  Elayne 
Herrls.  Tamara  Hoffman.  Joan  Horwlch. 

Bruce  Jamison.  Karen  Lee  Jones,  Ralph 
Kazer.  Deborah  Klndler.  Lynn  Klein,  Abby 
Kolber.  Mark  Lomaskln.  Janls  McKlnley. 

Glna  Nicholas.  Gary  Ottenberg,  Ronald 
Phlnney.  James  Plckar.  Richard  Bruce  Rosen. 
Karen  Lee  Rosendorf.  Bonnie  Rosensteln. 
Stefanle  Ross. 

Richard  Safflr.  Sherrll  Slegel.  Eric  Smith, 
Ronald  York  StlUman.  Jr..  Stella  Stltsky, 
Maria  Suarez.  Barbara  Welsglass.  Scott  Weiss. 
Carla  West.  Peggy  Ulrich,  Alan  Jay  Tesner. 
Evan  Zagorla. 


President  Acts  to  Meet  District's 
Critical  Housing  Needs 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  13.  1968 


Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Johnson  has  proposed  imaginative  pro- 
grams in  his  message  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  help  meet  the  critical  need 
for  decent,  low-cost  housing  In  Wash- 
ington. 

For  generations  thousands  of  Wash- 
ington families  have  known  only  sub- 
standard housing— poorly  heated,  poorly 
insulated,  and  rat  infested. 

During  the  Johnson  years  substantial 
progress  has  been  made.  The  District  has 
often  led  the  Nation  in  pioneering  hous- 
ing programs.  The  first  Turnkey  project 
in  the  United  SUtcs — engaging  private 
enterprise  in  public  housing — was  built 
here. 

The  first  new  community  constructed 
on  surplus  Federal  land  will  be  erected 
in  the  District.  And  Washington  was 
selected  for  a  model  cities  project  to 
renew  entire  neighborhoods. 

The  President  has  now  built  on  these 
successes  in  his  message.  He  has  pledged 
to  end  retaliatory  evictions  of  tenants 
who  report  housing  code  violations,  so 
that  intimidation  of  residents  will 
promptly  end. 

In  addition,  the  President  has  devel- 
oped a  program  to  encourage  nonprofit 
sponsors  to  develop  low  and  moderate 
income  housing  for  the  people  of  the 
District.  The  District  government  would 
be  empowered  to  advance  "seed  money" 
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for  the  early  stages  of  development  and 
a  revolving  fund  for  the  program  would 
be  established— financed  by  imclaimed 
property  in  the  District. 

These  programs  will  bring  the  800,000 
residents  of  the  District  closer  to  the 
day  we  all  hope  for— the  day  when  every 
citizen  in  our  Nation's  Capital  will  have 
a  decent  place  to  live. 

We  must  act  boldly  to  bring  this  day 
closer.  

Vietnam:  A  Christian's  Conscience 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or   CALirOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  13,  1968 
Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, last  November  27  and  28,  the  South- 
ern California  Clergy  and  Laymen  Con- 
cerned About  Vietnam  sponsored  In- 
formal and  unofficial  public  hearings  in 
Los  Angeles  on  the  Vietnam  war  prob- 
lem. I  was  privileged  to  participate  In 
the  conducting  of  those  hearings.  In  the 
testimony  given  during  the  2-day  session 
was  a  statement  of  Christian  conscience 
by  an  outstanding  Episcopal  layman.  Dr. 
George  Gibbs,  professor  of  economics 
and  accounting  at  Claremont  Men's  Col- 
lege. „  . 
Dr.  Glbbs'  statement  is  an  excellent 
expression  of  the  increasing  moral  con- 
cern among  our  citizens  about  the  Viet- 
nam disaster.  I  commend  the  reading  of 
this  statement  to  my  fellow  Congress- 
men. I  do  not  believe  that  any  nation 
can  long  continue  a  policy  that  the  peo- 
ple hold  to  be  Immoral  without  some 
serious  consequences. 

With  unanimous  consent  I  offer  this 
statement  lor  insertion  in  today's  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Vietnam — A  Christians  Conscience 
(By  George  Glbbs,  C.P.A..  Ph.  D.) 
If  there  Is  one  thing  about  American 
policy  in  Vietnam  that  Is  clear  above  all 
others.  It  Is  this:  It  Is  Inunoral.  It  Is  Im- 
moral by  any  and  all  standards  of  morality; 
national.  International  and  religious."  Nearly 
aU  religious  leaders  of  all  faiths  are  In  agree- 
ment on  this  point.-  "For  what  Is  a  man  prof- 
ited, If  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world,  and 
lose  his  own  soul?"  ^  One  of  the  clearest 
statements  has  come  from  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  which  urged  "Taking 
Risks  for  Peace."*  I  am  proud  that  the 
Council  of  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Los 
Angeles,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  specifically 
endorsed  the  stand  of  the  National  CouncU 
and  so  advised  President  Johnson  last  De- 
cember.' 

When  American  soldiers  are  dying  on  the 
battlefield,  loyal  citizens  do  not  like  to  op- 
pose their  own  government.  But  noble  sacri- 
fice does  not  dignify  an  Ignoble  cause.  I  do 
not  defend  the  Communists  or  those  who 
support  them.  But  neither  do  I  want  to  kill 
them,  and  I  do  not  want  our  boys  to  be  killed 
by  them,  especially  not  as  part  of  an  opera- 
tion which  violates  the  very  precepts  for 
which  our  country  stands.  If  American  sol- 
diers are  being  shot,  it  is  only  because  they 
are  there.  In  Vietnam.  10.000  miles  away  from 
our  shores,  shooting  at  the  Vietnamese.  I 
respect  the  patriotism  and  the  heroism  of  our 
men  fighting  In  Vietnam,  utilizing,  as  they 
must  as  long  as  the  war  continues,  all  of  the 
powerful  weapons  of  destruction  the  great- 
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est  power  on  earth  can  provide  them.  But  one 
must  also  respect  the  patriotism  and  heroism 
of  our  Vietnamese  adversaries,  fighting 
against  fantastic  odds  and  representing  a 
country  so  small  It  could  be  tucked  away  In  a 
corner  of  one  of  our  states.  What  has  be- 
come of  the  great  American  sense  of  fair 

play? 

As  a  veteran  of  four  years  of  World  War  II. 
I   believe   In   defending   our   country.*   The 
Vietnamese  we  are  killing  are  not  endanger- 
ing   the   United    States.    It    Is    we    who   are 
endangering  Vietnam.  North  or  South,  en- 
dangering the  very  existence  of  any  kind  of  a 
Vietnam.  We  are  making  a  wasteland  of  both 
the  North  and  the  South  and  In  the  process 
destroying  an  entire  people,  a  people  with  a 
history  and  culture  many  hundreds  of  years 
older  than  our  own.  Support  of  a  democracy 
Is  a  great  cause,  but  everyone  knows  there 
has    been   no   real    democracy   In   Vietnam, 
either  South  or  North,  and  It  U  precisely  our 
military  policies  there,  our  killing  of  those 
we  profess  to  want  to  help,  the  deepening 
hatred   resulting  from  our  assault  on  one 
group  of  Vietnamese  In  the  name  of  another, 
that  Is  the  greatest  impediment  to  the  de- 
velopment of  democracy.  Military  power  Is 
not  enough,  it  never  has  been.  It  never  will 
be  and  no  amount  of  beating  a  people  to 
their  knees  will  achieve  a  free  society,  one  In 
which  we  have  already  Inculcated  a  hatred 
and  bitterness  which  will  haunt  us  for  gen- 
erations. 

The  only  conceivable  excuse  for  this  action 
of  oTirs,  which  violates  every  Christian  norm, 
is  that  our  leaders  think  it  somehow  serves 
the  national  Interest  of  the  United  States. 
I  do  not  agree  that  it  serves  the  national 
interest  of  the  United  States,  however  one 
defines  it.  Many  of  us  so  witnessed  In  "An 
Appeal  to  Conscience."'  There  can  be  no 
political  advantage  In  fighting  a  war  which 
we  can-t  win  and  which  Involves  us  more 
every  day  In  the  dangers  of  World  War  III 
But  even  If  there  were  a  narrow  political 
advantage,  our  policy  In  Vietnam  Is  harm- 
ful to  the  real  Interest  of  the  United  States. 
The  political  philosophy  of  our  country  haa 
always  been  based  on  Christian  moral  prin- 
ciples and  ideals.  If  we  abandon  these,  and 
if  any  sizeable  segment  of  our  people  cease 
to  believe  In  them,  then  we  have  lost  a  critical 
Ingredient  of  a  democratic  society. 

Our  policy  In  Vietnam  Is  making  a  mockery 
of  the  very  moral  principles  and  high  Ideals 
that  are  the  fiber  of  America.  We  have 
brought  on  our  heads  almost  universal  con- 
demnation from  abroad.  Increasingly  our 
own  people  see  the  ever-widening  gap  be- 
tween what  we  profess  and  what  we  do.  I 
don't  think  we  can  "win"  the  war  In  Vietnam 
in  any  meaningful  way.  But  even  If  we  should 
be  able  to  win  it,  militarily  by  still  further 
escalation,  we  will  have  destroyed  them  and 
ourselves  in  the  process.  Christianity  has 
always  had  to  wage  war  against  militarism. 
One  cannot  profess  to  believe  in  God  whose 
son  taught  "Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor 
as  thyself"  "  and  also  said  "Love  your  enemies, 
bless  them  that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them 
that  hate  you.  and  pray  for  them  which 
despltefully  use  you  and  persecute  you. 
These  are  abiding  truths  which  still  reign 
long  after  the  Hitlers  of  history  are  dead  and 
forgotten. 

More  than  seven  hundred  people  In  Clare- 
mont and  Pomona  Valley,  where  I  live,  have 
already  Joined  In  a  "Community  Council  for 
Opposition  to  the  War  In  Vietnam."  ■"  Such 
groups  are  arising  all  over  the  nation  as 
our  citizens  feel  stronger  lUgs  of  conscience. 
They  have  called  for  immediate  and  uncon- 
ditional cessation  of  our  bombing  In  both 
North  and  South  Vietnam:  negotiations 
among  all  parties  to  the  conflict:  which 
means  Including  the  National  Liberation 
Front,  leading  to  a  prompt  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities: withdrawal  of  our  forces  from  Viet- 
nam; and  elaboration  of  a  new  defense  policy 
in  the  Pacific  to  avoid  future  Vletnams. 
This   Is    a   policy    that   would    be   not   only 
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morally  Just  but  also  In  the  national  Interest 
of  the  United  States."  "Therefore  let's  help 
stop  this  'war'  before  any  more  Americans, 
their  allies,  or  Vietnamese  are  wounded  or 
killed  whether  It  be  by  bulleu.  Napalm,  'A' 
bombs  or  other  death  dealing  vehicles."  <* 

The  old  testament  writers  gave  us  the 
same  good  advice  many  years  ago  when  they 
wrote: 

"They  shall  beat  their  swords  into  plough- 
shares, and  their  spears  Into  prunlnghooks: 
nation*  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  na- 
tion, neither  shall  they  learn  war  any 
more." '" 

"Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet.  lest 
we  forget.  lest  we  forget."  " 

How  much  easier  to  Ignore  our  consciences 
and  drift  with  the  crowd  lulled  to  accept  the 
inevitability  of  war.  dissent  put  down  with 
sly  murmurs  and  lately  open  shouts  of  trea- 
son. 

Are  all  brave  men  to  be  condemned  by 
official  yammerlngs  for  daring  to  raise  a  ques- 
tion as  to  the  basic  Immorality  enga«;ed  In 
by  those  who  play  a  gigantic  evil  game  of 
m^M  murder  In  the  name  of  brotherhood? 

With  Rudyard  Kipling  I  pray: 

"For  heathen  heart  that  puts  her  trust 
m  reeking  tube  and  Iron  shard. 
All  valiant  dust  that  builds  on  dxist. 

And  guarding,  calls  not  thee  to  guard. 
For  frantic  "boast  and  foolish  word — 
Thy  mercy  on  Thy  people.  Lord!  Amen."  '• 
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More  Tbreats  of  Civil  Disobedience 


HON.  WILLIAM  LLOYD  SCOTT 

or  TnoiNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  13,  1968 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  note  that 
at  a  press  conference  yesterday,  accord- 
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ing  to  a  news  article  on  page  Bl,  con- 
tinued on  B12,  column  3,  in  the  March 
13  edition  of  the  Washington  Post.  Mr. 
Julius  W.  Hobson,  an  employee  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  charged  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment discriminates  against  Negroes 
in  its  hiring  and  promotion  and  that  he 
plans  to  circulate  a  petition  to  that  effect 
among  employees  of  Federal  agencies.  If 
Mr.  Hobson  had  stopped  at  this  point, 
there  would  be  little  criticism  to  be 
found  against  him.  However,  he  is  quoted 
in  the  Washington  Daily  News,  March 
13,  page  16,  as  saying  that  if  he  gets  no- 
where with  these  tactics,  he  will  consider 
civil  disobedience  tactics  in  Federal 
buildings.  Similar  statements  were  made 
by  him  on  a  TV  newsbroadcast  over 
channel  4,  March  12,  at  11  p.m.  With 
remarks  and  threats  of  this  kind,  I  find 
a  great  deal  wrong.  While  no  one  in  this 
country  would  deny  the  constitutional 
right  to  petition  for  a  redress  of  griev- 
ances, no  one  has  a  constitutional  right 
to  a  Government  job.  It  seems  that  any- 
one who  would  advise  employees  of  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  interfere  with  the  daily 
operation  of  the  Government  is  going 
beyond  his  constitutional  rights  and  it  is 
something  to  which  we  should  not  close 
our  eyes  and  ears.  I  certainly  believe  that 
the  Government  that  employs  Mr.  Hob- 
son should  investigate  his  activities  and 
that  if  he  is  found  to  be  breaking  the 
law.  this  would  constitute  sufficient 
grounds  for  his  dismissal  from  Govern- 
ment sei-vice  and  possible  pi-osecution. 
Therefore,  I  am  requesting  that  the  At- 
torney General,  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, and  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  where  Mr.  Hob- 
son is  employed,  make  an  investigation 
into  his  activities  and  his  statement  that 
he  would  consider  civil  disobedience  tac- 
tics in  Fedei-al  buildings. 

The  article.s  m  the  Washington  Post 
and  the  Washington  Daily  News  are  in- 
cluded herewitli: 

I  From  the  Washington  i  D.C.  i   Post. 
Mar.   13.  19681 
CriT   Religious   Leadeks   Back   King's  Cam- 
paign— Drive  Called  Alternative  to  Vio- 
lence— CoMMUNrrT  Asked  To  Provide  Aid 
to  Demonstrators 

(By  Robert  L.  Asher) 

A  top-echelon  committee  of  more  than  55 
religious  and  civic  leaders  has  endorsed  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King's  plans  for  a 
Poor  People's  Campaign  here  next  month, 
with  a  strong  call  for  community  sympathy 
and  assistance. 

In  a  resolution  to  be  distributed  to  at  least 
10.000  members  of  churches  and  synagogues, 
the  Interreligious  Committee  on  Race  Rela- 
tions described  Dr.  King's  move  as  a  worthy 
alternative  to  violence  in  the  face  of  persis- 
tent poverty. 

The  Committee's  action  is  viewed  by  lead- 
ers as  setting  the  stage  for  city-wide  efforts 
to  make  the  event  a  peaceful  and  meaningful 
demonstration  of  goals  sought  by  America's 
poor. 

Further  calls  for  support  of  Dr.  King  are 
expected  from  the  Council  of  Churches,  the 
Catholic  Archdiocese  and  the  Jewish  Com- 
munity Council,  all  of  which  have"represent- 
atives  on  the  influential  Committee. 

The  group,  which  termed  Dr.  King's  ex- 
pressed aims  "basic  to  any  standard  of  hu- 
man dignity,"  is  headed  by  Bishop  John  Wes- 
ley Lord  of  the  Washington  Methodist  area. 

Co-chairmen  are  BUhop  Henry  C.  Bunton 
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of  the  Christian  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
of  Washington:  Rabbi  Martin  S.  Halpern;  the 
Most  Rev.  John  S.  Spence.  auxiliary  bishop 
of  the  Catholic  Archdiocese  of  Washington, 
and  Bishop  Smallwood  E.  Williams  of  the 
Bible  Way  Church. 

Isaac  Prank,  executive  vice  president  of  the 
Jewish  Community  Council  of  Greater  Wash- 
ington and  secretary  of  the  group,  said  many 
members  plan  sermons  and  discussions  with 
their  congregations  on  ways  to  help  the  poor 
who  visit  here. 

Other  Committee  members  Include  Philip 
J.  Olin.  administrative  assistant  to  the  Epis- 
copal bishop  of  Washington:  the  Rev.  Geno 
Baroni.  director  of  the  Archdiocese's  Office 
of  Urban  Affairs:  William  Calomlrls,  presi- 
dent of  the  Metropolitan  Washington  Board 
of  Trade:  Police  Insp.  Vernon  E.  Culpepper, 
and  the  Rev.  Philip  Newell  Jr..  director  of 
the  Urban  Institute  of  the  Council  of 
Churches. 

The  Rev.  Walter  E.  Pauntroy.  vice  chair- 
man of  Washington's  City  Council  and  local 
representative  of  Dr.  King's  Southern  Chris- 
tian Leadership  Conference,  is  also  a  mem- 
ber. 

The  Committee  said  It  Interprets  Dr. 
King's  campaign  as  a  drive  "making  visible 
those  whom  our  affluent  society  has  allowed 
tu  become  invisible,"  striving  for  "minimal 
standards  of  human  decency"  In  Jobs.  In- 
comes, housing,  education  and  health  care. 

"We  further  believe."  said  the  group,  "that 
the  American  people  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  must  qtiickly  and  resolutely 
brlng  about  the  accomplishment  of  these 
goals.  .  .  . 

"Dr.  King  offers  a  clear  alternative  to  the 
self-defeating  violence  of  spontaneous  revolt 
by  a  direct  and  deliberate  nonviolent  attack 
upon  the  roots  of  that  revolt — the  debili- 
tating but  hidden  violence  of  despair." 

In  a  separate  action,  the  D.C.  Health  and 
Welfare  Council  Board  voted  to  offer  Its  fa- 
c-ilitles  and  assistance  to  Dr.  King,  including 
tents,  eating  areas,  counseling  and  child  care. 

The  Presbytery  of  Washington  also  was 
studying  the  Interreligious  Committee's  reso- 
lution for  possible  action. 

And  at  a  press  conference  yesterday,  civil 
rights  activist  Julius  W.  Hobson  said  he  will 
arrange  meetings  for  Dr.  King  with  heads  of 
(lovernment  .igencies  to  discuss  problems  of 
discrimination   In  Federal   agencies. 

Charging  that  the  Federal  Government 
discriminates  against  Negroes  in  hiring  and 
promotion.  Hobson  said  he  plans  to  circu- 
late a  petition  among  employes  calling  for 
an  investigation. 

(From   the   Washington    (DC.)    Dally  News, 

Mar.  13,  1968) 

Hobson  Raps  Federal  Hiring — Links  With 

King's  Campaign 

Julius  Hobson,  Negro  activist  and  Federal 
government  employee  for  22  years,  yesterday 
began  what  appeared  to  lie  a  full-scale 
trusade  against  alleged  discrimination  in 
Federal  employment. 

Mr.  Hobson.  who  successfully  tackled  de 
facto  segregation  with  his  school  suit  here, 
told  a  press  conference  that  "the  biggest  dis- 
criminator against  black  people  in  this 
country  Is  the  Federal  Government" — and 
marshaled  a  batch  of  statistics  to  back  up 
his  case. 

The  civil  rights  leader  said  he  would  use 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King's  April  "poor  peoples 
campaign"  here  as  a  focus  for  his  attack.  He 
said  he  would  begin  by  circulating  a  petition 
among  Federal  employes  seeking  a  Con- 
gressional hearing  on  Federal  job  discrimina- 
tion and  would  set  up  conferences  for  Dr. 
King  with  Federal  officials. 

disobedience  tactics? 

If  he  gets  nowhere  with  these  tactics,  Mr. 
Hobson  said,  he  would  consider  civil  dis- 
obedience tactics  in  Federal  buildings,  or 
possible  court  action. 
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Claiming  that  "in  Federal  agency  after 
agency  there  has  been  a  default  of  respon- 
sibility to  insure  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity," Mr.  Hobson  cited  these  statistics, 
among  others: 

Negroes  comprise  about  9.7  per  cent  of 
classified  employes  In  the  Federal  clvU 
service,  but  only  1.6  per  cent  of  them  are 
above  the  GS-1 1  grade. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  had  818 
Negro  classified  employes  as  of  June.  1966, 
and  6.7  per  cent  or  600  of  those  were  In 
grades  below  GS-5.  Some  85  per  cent  or  762 
were  in  grades  below  GS-9  and  21  or  2.6  per 
cent  were  between  GB-9  and  GS-11. 

In  contrast.  Mr.  Hobson  said,  the  commis- 
sion employed  3.239  white  classified  em- 
ployes, and  more  than  half  (1.691)  were  at 
grades  nine  through  18,  and  733  or  42  per 
cent  in  grades  12  and  above. 

The  Selective  Service  System  has  51  em- 
ployes above  GS-11,  none  Negro;  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office  92  above  GS-11. 
none  Negro:  and  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation  726  above  GS-8,  none 
Negro. 

Mr.  Hobson.  who  19  employed  as  a  statis- 
tician-economist with  the  Social  Security 
Administration,  declined  to  give  his  own 
grade,  but  said  he  hadn't  had  a  promotion 
in  six  years,  "and  it  will  be  a  cold  day  in 
June  when  I  get  one."" 


Joint  Statement  on  Vietnam 


HON.  THOWAS  M.  REES 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
joined  with  17  of  my  colleagues  in  pro- 
posing what  we  believe  could  be  mean- 
ingful basic  guidelines  for  a  negotiated 
settlement  of  the  Vietnam  conflict. 

The  .statement  which  we  authored  does 
not  address  itself  to  the  question  of  the 
best  means  to  initiate  negotiations,  al- 
though we  believe  it  would  be  a  long  step 
toward  this  goal  if  the  United  States 
were  to  give  greater  emphasis  to  our  dec- 
larations about  self-determination  by 
making  explicit  the  kind  of  honorable 
and  just  settlement  we  would  accept  con- 
sistent with  our  aims.  Our  policies  should 
take  into  account  the  differing  pesitions 
of  North  Vietnamese  and  National  Liber- 
ation Front  and  should  give  our  adver- 
saries reason  to  believe  that  their  basic 
interests  would  be  acknowledged  in  a 
settlement. 

My  own  position  is  that  there  can 
never  be  negotiations  as  long  as  we  are 
bombing  North  Vietnam.  The  policy  of 
bombing  in  the  north  has  been  tried  and 
has  failed  to  accomplish  its  objectives  of 
significantly  reducing  the  infiltration  of 
men  and  supplies  into  the  south  and  of 
bringing  the  Hanoi  government  to  the 
negotiating  table,  while  it  has  increased 
the  risk  of  catastrophic  involvement  with 
Commimist  China  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
including  the  possibility  of  nuclear  war. 
The  time  has  come  for  the  United 
States  to  halt  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam.  We  should  first  pull  our  troops 
into  defensible  position?,  so  as  not  to 
endanger  them  unduly,  and  then  stop  the 


bombing  unilaterally  and  uncondition- 
ally. We  should  next  launch  a  massive 
peace  offensive,  enlisting  the  aid  of  those 
world  leaders  who  have  advocated  the 
bombing  pause,  so  as  to  bring  Hanoi, 
the  NLP,  and  the  Government  of  South 
Vietnam  to  the  conference  table. 

With  this  personal  preamble,  I  wish  to 
introduce  the  statement  which  I  and  my 
colleagues  put  forth  as  a  possible  basis 
for  negotiating  the  end  of  this  tragic 
conflict: 

Victnam:  Joint  Statement,  March  4,  1968 
The  undersigned  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  are  deeply  disturbed  by  the 
present  course  of  events  in  Vietnam.  We  are 
convinced  that  the  conflict  cannot  be  ended 
In  the  near  future  by  military  means.  At 
the  same  time,  we  oppose  unilateral  with- 
drawal or  any  action  inconsistent  with  U.S. 
national  Interests. 

While  the  undersigned  hold  different  opin- 
ions as  to  the  best  method  of  achieving  a 
solution  to  the  conflict,  we  are  agreed  that 
more  imaginative  and  intensive  efforts 
should  now  be  made  to  get  negotiations 
started  and  that  the  passage  of  time,  with 
steadily  mounting  casualties  on  both  sides. 
will  only  make  less  likely  a  solution  by  nego- 
tiated settlement. 

President  Johnson  has  on  many  occasions 
stated  that  among  our  objectives  is  true  self- 
determination  for  the  South  Vietn.^mese. 

We  believe  a  long  step  forward  would  be 
taken  If  the  U.S.  were  to  give  greater  em- 
phasis to  our  declarations  about  self-deter- 
mination by  making  explicit  the  kind  of 
honorable  and  just  settlement  that  we  would 
accept  consistent  with  our  aims.  We  have 
never  done  this.  We  have  only  kept  repeat- 
ing a  kind  of  first  jjosltlon.  which  would  give 
the  NLF  no  role  whatever  in  South  Vietnam 
and  therefore  could  not  possibly  be  within 
the  negotiable  area  for  them.  It  seems  ob- 
vtotiR  that  !-ome  bold  and  imaginative  new 
mjves  are  called  for. 

Therefore.  v:e  have  undertaken  to  set  forth 
below  seven  points  which  in  our  view  could 
he  put  forward  by  the  U.S.  government  as 
consistent  with  announced  U.S.  objectives, 
which  could  command  world-wide  approval, 
ind  ought  to  be  aceptable  to  Hanoi  and  the 
NLF. 

In  our  view  these  basic  principles  for  a 
)3enceful  settlement  in  Vietnam  would  in- 
clude i.ie  following: 

(1)  The  people  of  South  Vietnam,  includ- 
ing the  NLF.  should  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  deterlmne  their  own  political  future 
through  free  and  fair  elections  in  which  all 
parties  would  be  free  to  participate. 

(2)  For  a  period  preceding  such  elections, 
a  general  cease-fire,  supervised  by  an  appro- 
priate international  body,  banning  military 
operations  and  terrorist  acts,  would  have  to 
be  in  effect  and  be  effective.  During  this  pe- 
riod, mutually  acceptable  Interim  govern- 
mental arrangements  (both  In  areas  pre- 
viously controlled  by  Saigon  and  in  areas 
previously  controlled  by  the  Viet  Cong)  must 
be  provided. 

(3)  Overall  super\'lslon  of  the  arrange- 
ments for  tne  elections,  including  campaign- 
ing and  of  the  conduct  of  the  elections  would 
have  to  be  provided  by  a  mutually  acceptable 
body.  Probablv.  this  body  would  be  of  an  in- 
ternational character,  but  it  nUght  instead 
be  a  Vietnamese  Joint  Commission  or  a  com- 
bination of  the  two.  The  elections  would 
have  to  be  free  from  any  external  interfer- 
ence or  Internal  terrorism. 

(4)  To  the  extent  necessary  to  comply  with 
the  foregoing,  the  1967  Ckjnstltution  would 
have  to  be  modified,  or  perhaps  replaced,  pur- 
suant to  agreed  procedures. 


(5)  Subsequent  to  these  elections,  all  for- 
eign troops  would  be  gradually  withdrawn 
from  South  Vietnam  on  a  mutually  agreed, 
reciprocal  and  phased  basis  which  would  as- 
sure no  possible  advantage  to  one  side  over 
the  other. 

(6)  International  guarantees  and  arrange- 
ments should  be  provided  to  assure  that  the 
results  of  the  elections  not  be  overturned  by 
renewed  outside  Interference  or  by  a  coup  of 
the  right  or  the  left. 

(7)  The  question  of  future  relations  be- 
tween North  and  South  Vietnam,  including 
the  possibility  of  reunification,  would  be 
left  for  future  discussion  and  negotiation, 
primarily  between  the  government  of  North 
Vietnam  and  the  new  government  of  South 
Vietnam.  ^,_      ,. 

Obviously,  there  will  be  many  difficult 
questions  to  be  resolved  concerning  the  ap- 
plication of  these  principles  and  the  method 
and  timing  of  putting  them  into  effect. 

Within  the  scope  of  each  principle,  there 
would  be  various  alternatives.  For  example, 
the  elections  referred  to  could  be  for  a  con- 
stituent assembly  to  draw  up  a  new  constitu- 
tion, or  for  the  election  of  a  new  government 
under  the  1967  Constitution  appropriately 
modified,  or  conceivably  on  some  sort  of 
referendum.  (Constitutional  safeguards  to 
prevent  undue  control  by  a  monolithic  mi- 
nority, as  well  as  to  protect  minority  rights, 
would  have  to  be  devised  and  accepted,  per- 
haps through  some  form  of  proportional 
representation  in  the  elected  government.) 

As  another  example,  the  international 
body  which  It  Is  expected  would  be  needed  to 
supervise  the  cease-fire  and  the  pre-elections 
arrangements  and  the  elections  themselves 
might  be  (a)  the  U.N.  (which  has  had  much 
experience  in  supervising  elections),  (b)  a 
beefed-up  International  Control  Commis- 
sion, or  ic)  a  new  body  created  by  agreement 
for  the  purpose. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  would 
be  the  establishment  of  mutually  acceptable 
interim  governmental  arrangements  during 
the  pre-election  and  election  period.  The 
NLF  and  Hanoi  would  be  highly  skeptical 
of  any  arrangements  which  would  leave  the 
Saigon  government  in  all  the  key  positions 
of  oower:  similarly  Saigon  <and  ilie  U.S.) 
would  be  properly  unwilling  tD  accept  voting 
results  from  Viet  Cong  controlled  areas  if 
the  V.C.  had  remained  in  effective  control. 
One  approach  to  the  problem  might  lie 
t^ rough  a  form  of  international  trv.steeshlp, 
comoarable  to  the  United  Nations  adminis- 
tration of  West  New  Gr.inea  durlne  the  pe- 
riod after  the  departure  of  the  Dutch  and 
before  Indonesia  assumed  control. 

Another  exceedingly  difficult  problem 
would  be  to  devise  the  nature  of  the  inter- 
national guarantees  to  prevent  frustration 
of  the  will  of  the  electorate  by  violence. 

But  these  are  all  matters  that  could  be 
worked  out  at  the  negotiating  table,  if  the 
parties  concerned.  Including  the  present 
government  of  South  Vietnam.  Hanoi  and 
the  NLF  and  other  Vietnamese  groups  in- 
volved, had  agreed  on  the  basic  principles 
we  have  set  forth. 

Jonathan  B.  Bingham.  New  York;  John 
A.  Blatnik.  Minnesota:  Edward  P.  Bo- 
LAND,  Massachusetts:  Leonard  Farb- 
STEIN,  New  York:  Donald  M.  Fraser, 
Minnesota;  Floyd  V.  Hicks.  Washing- 
ton; Andrew  Jacobs,  Jr.,  Indiana; 
Joseph  E.  Karth,  Minnesota;  Robert 
W.  Kastenmeier,  Wisconsin;  Robert 
L.  Legoett,  California;  John  E.  MOss, 
California;  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr., 
Massachusetts;  Richard  L.  Ottinger. 
New  York;  Thomas  M.  Rees.  Califor- 
nia- Henry  S.  Reuss.  Wisconsin; 
Jambs  H.  Scheuer,  New  York;  Her- 
bert Tenzeb,  New  York;  Sidney  R. 
Yatxs.  Illinois. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Vazul  Vegvarl,  O  J".*!.,  St.  Ladis- 
laus  Roman  Catholic  Church,  New 
Brunswick,  N.J..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

In  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the 
Son  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  amen.  On 
the  occasion  of  the  120th  anniversary  of 
the  Hungarians'  fight  for  freedom  in 
1848.  in  this  Chamber  of  human  rights 
and  great  national  traditions  we  humbly 
remind  you.  O  Lord,  that  the  Hungarian 
people  whose  gallantry  we  recall  this  day 
are  again  and  still  oppressed  by  tyranny. 

More  than  a  century  passed  since  the 
heroic  fight  in  1848  we  commemorate 
today,  and  in  the  promising  autumn  of 
1956  they  rose  again  against  foreign  dom- 
ination giving  the  world  a  shining  ex- 
ample of  personal  courage  and  national 
determination  to  become  free  once 
again. 

Lord  Jesua,  who  came  "to  proclaim  re- 
lease to  the.  captives  and  to  set  the  op- 
pressed at  liberty"  iLuke  4:  18) ,  make  us 
mindful  of  the  same  mission  which  is 
now  ours. 

liiake  us  realize  the  common  danger 
we  all  face,  give  us  compassion  that  may 
prompt  us  to  help  those  still  kept  In  mod- 
em slavery,  and  the  firm  resolution  not 
to  rest  until  our  task  is  completed.  Amen. 


THE   JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


INTERFERENCE   WITH   CIVIL 
RIGHTS 

Mr.  CELLER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
desk  the  bill  'H.R.  2516>  to  prescribe 
penalltes  for  certain  acts  of  violence  or 
intimidation,  and  for  other  purposes, 
with  a  Senate  amendment  thereto,  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment, 
as  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert : 

"TITLB  I — INTERPERENCE  WITH  PEDER- 
AIXY  PROTECTED  ACTTVITTES 

"Sic.  101.  (a)  That  chapter  13.  civil  rlghu. 
title  18,  United  St.<ites  Code,  is  amended  by 
Inserting  Immediately  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section,  to  read  as  follows: 
"  '$  245.  Federally   protected  activities 

"'ta)il)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be 
construed  as  Indicating  an  Intent  on  the  part 
of  Congress  to  prevent  any  State,  any  pos- 
session or  Commonwealth  of  the  United 
States,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  irota 
exercising  jurisdiction  over  any  offense  over 
which  it  would  have  Jurisdiction  In  the  ab- 
sence of  this  section,  nor  shall  anything  In 
this  section  be  construed  as  depriving  State 
and  local  law  enforcement  authorities  of  re- 
sponsibility for  prosecuting  acts  that  may  be 
violations  of  this  section  and  that  are  viola- 
tions of  State  and  local  law.  No  pro5ecutlon 
of  any  offense  described  In  this  section  shall 
be  undertaken  by  the  United  States  except 
upon  the  certification  in  writing  of  the  -At- 
torney General  or  the  Deputy  Attorney  Gen- 


eral that  In  his  Judgment  a  prosecution  by 
the  United  States  is  In  the  public  Interest 
and  necessary  to  sectire  sutMtantlal  justice, 
which  function  of  certification  may  not  b« 
delegated. 

"(2)  Nothing  m  thU  subsection  shall  be 
construed  to  limit  the  authority  of  Federal 
officers,  or  a  Federal  grand  Jury,  to  investigate 
possible  violations  of  this  section. 

••(b)  Whoever,  whether  or  not  acting 
under  color  of  law,  by  force  or  threat  of  force 
willfully  injures,  intimidates  or  interferes 
with,  or  attempts  to  Injure,  intimidate  or 
Interfere  with — 

•• '  ( 1 )  any  person  because  he  Is  or  has  been, 
or  in  order  to  intimidate  such  person  or  any 
other  person  or  any  class  of  persons  from — 

"'(A)  voting  or  qualifying  to  vote,  quali- 
fying or  campaigning  as  a  candidate  for 
elective  office,  or  qualifying  or  acting  as  a 
poll  watcher,  or  any  legally  authorized  elec- 
tion offlcla'  in  any  primary,  special,  or  gen- 
eral election; 

•"(B)  putlclpatlng  In  or  enjoying  any 
benefit,  service,  privilege,  program,  facility, 
or  activity  provided  or  administered  by  the 
United  Stetes: 

•'•(C)  applying  for  or  enjoying  employ- 
ment, or  any  perquisite  thereof,  by  any  agen- 
cy of  the  United  States: 

"  '(D)  aen-lng.  or  attending  upon  any  court 
In  connection  with  possible  ser\ice,  as  a 
grand  or  petit  juror  in  any  court  of  the 
United  SUtes: 

"'(E)  partldpaUng  In  or  enjoying  the 
benefits  of  any  program  or  activity  receiving 
Federal  financial  assistance;  or 

"'(2)  any  person  t>ecause  of  his  race,  color, 
reUglon  or  national  origin  and  because  he  Is 
or  has  been — 

'•  •(A)  enrolUng  in  or  attending  any  public 
school  or  public  college; 

•'•(B)  participating  In  or  enjoying  any 
benefit,  service,  privilege,  program,  facility  or 
activity  provided  or  adnUnlstered  by  any 
Stat«  or  sutKli  vision  thereof; 

•'•(C)  applying  fcr  or  enjoying  employ- 
ment, or  any  perquisite  thereof,  by  any  pri- 
vate employer  or  any  agency  of  any  State  or 
subdivision  thereof,  or  Joining  or  using  the 
services  or  advantages  of  a  labor  organiza- 
tion, hiring  hall,  or  employment  agency; 

"  '(D)  serving,  or  attending  upon  any  court 
of  any  State  in  connection  with  possible  serv- 
ice, as  a  grand  or  petit  Juror; 

•'•(E)  traveling  In  or  using  any  facility  of 
interstate  commerce,  cr  using  any  vehicle, 
terminal,  or  facility  of  any  coounon  carrier 
by  motor,  rail,  water,  or  air; 

■•'(P)  enjoying  the  goods,  services,  facili- 
ties, privileges,  advantages,  or  accommoda- 
tions of  any  Inn,  hotel,  motel,  or  other  es- 
tablishment which  provides  lodging  to  tran- 
sient f^ests,  or  of  any  restaurant,  cafeteria, 
lunchroom,  lunch  counter,  soda  fountain,  or 
other  facility  which  serves  the  public  and 
which  is  principally  engaged  in  selling  food 
or  beverages  for  consumption  on  the  prem- 
ises, or  of  any  gasoline  station,  or  of  any 
motion  picture  house,  theater,  concert  hall. 
sports  arena,  stadium,  or  any  other  place  of 
exhibition  or  entertainment  which  serves  the 
public,  or  of  any  other  establishment  which 
serves  the  public  and  (1)  which  Is  located 
within  the  premises  of  any  of  the  aforesaid 
establishments  or  within  the  premises  of 
which  Is  physically  located  any  of  the  afore- 
said establishments,  and  (II)  which  holds  It- 
self out  as  serving  patrons  of  such  establish- 
ments; or 

"'(3)  during  or  Incident  to  a  rfot  cr  civil 
disorder,  any  person  engaged  In  a  business  In 
commerce  or  affecting  commerce,  including, 
but  not  limited  to.  any  person  engaged  in  a 
business  which  sells  or  offers  for  sale  to  inter- 
state travelers  or  substantial  F>ortlon  of  the 
articles,   commodities,   or  services   which  It 


sells  or  where  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
articles  or  commodities  which  It  sells  or  offers 
for  sale  have  moved  In  commerce;  or 

"  '(4)  any  person  because  he  Is  or  has  been, 
or  in  order  to  intimidate  such  person  or  any 
other  person  or  any  class  of  persons  from — 

"(A)  participating,  without  discrimina- 
tion on  account  of  race,  color,  religion  or 
national  origin.  In  any  of  the  benefits  or  ac- 
tivities described  In  subparagraphs  (1)(A) 
through  (1)(E)  or  subparagraphs  (2)  (A) 
through  (2)(F);  or 

"  '(B)  affording  another  person  or  class  of 
persons  opportunity  or  protection  to  so  par- 
ticipate; or 

"  •(S)  any  citizen  because  be  is  or  has  been, 
or  In  order  to  Intimidate  such  citizen  or  any 
other  citizen  from  lawfully  aiding  or  en- 
couraging other  persons  to  participate,  with- 
out discrimination  on  account  of  race,  color, 
religion  or  national  origin,  In  any  of  the 
benefits  or  activities  described  In  subpara- 
graphs (1)(A)  through  (1)(E)  or  subpcu^- 
grai^s  (3)  (A)  through  (2)  (F),  or  participat- 
ing lawfully  In  speech  or  peaceful  assembly 
opposing  any  denial  of  the  opportunity  to  so 
participate — 

shall  be  fined  not  more  than  1 1,000,  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  one  year,  or  both; 
and  If  bodily  Injury  results  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $10,000,  or  Imprisoned  not 
more  than  ten  years,  or  both;  and  If  death 
results  shall  be  subject  to  Imprisonment  for 
any  term  of  years  or  for  life.  As  used  In  this 
section,  the  term  •'participating  lawfully  In 
speech  or  peaceful  assembly"  shall  not  mean 
the  aiding,  abetting,  or  inciting  of  other  per- 
sons to  riot  or  to  commit  any  act  of  physical 
violence  upon  any  individual  or  against  any 
real  or  personal  property  in  furtherance  of 
a  riot.  Nothing  In  subparagraph  (2)(F)  or 
(4)  (A)  of  this  subsection  shall  apply  to  the 
proprietor  of  any  establishment  which  pro- 
vides lodging  to  transient  guests,  or  to  any 
employee  acting  on  behalf  of  such  proprietor, 
v/lth  respect  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  goods, 
services,  facilities,  privileges,  advantages,  or 
accommodations  of  such  establishment  If 
such  establishment  Is  located  within  a  build- 
ing which  contains  not  more  than  five  rooms 
for  rent  or  hire  and  which  is  actually  oc- 
cupied by  the  proprietor  as  his  residence. 

•'  '(c)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued so  as  to  deter  any  law  enforcement 
officer  from  lawfully  carrying  out  the  duties 
of  his  office:  and  no  law  enforcement  officer 
shall  be  considered  to  be  in  violation  of  this 
section  for  lawfully  carrying  out  the  duties 
of  his  office  or  lawfully  enforcing  ordinances 
and  laws  of  the  United  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  any  of  the  several  States,  or  any 
political  subdivision  of  a  State.  For  pur- 
poses of  the  preceding  sentence,  the  term 
•;iaw  enforcement  officer"  means  any  officer 
of  the  United  States,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, a  State,  or  political  subdivision  of  a 
State,  who  is  empowered  by  law  to  conduct 
investigations  of,  or  make  arrests  because  of, 
offenses  against  the  United  States,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  a  State,  or  a  political  sub- 
division of  a  State.' 

•'(b)  Nothing  contained  in  this  section 
shall  apply  to  or  affect  activities  under  title 
vni  of  this  Act. 

"(c)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  acts  or  omissions  on  the  part  of 
law  enforcement  officers,  members  of  the 
National  Guard,  as  defined  in  rection  101(9) 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  members  of 
the  orgaalzed  mllltla  of  any  State  or  the 
District  of  Columbia,  not  covered  by  such 
section  101(9),  or  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States,  who  are  engaged 
in  suppressing  a  riot  or  civil  disturbance  or 
restoring  law  and  order  during  a  riot  or  civil 
disturbance. 
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"Sec.  102.  The  analysis  of  chapter  13  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"  '245.  Federally  protected,  activities." 

"Sec.  103.  (a)  Section  241  of  title  18,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  final  paragraph  thereof  and  substituting 
the  following: 

"  'They  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,- 
000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  ten  years, 
or  both;  and  If  death  results,  they  shall  bo 
subject  to  Imprisonment  for  any  term  of 
years  or  for  life.' 

"(b)  Section  242  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  13  amended  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  and  adding  the  following: 
';  and  if  death  results  shall  be  subject  to 
imprisonment  for  any  term  of  years  or  for 
life." 

"(c)  Subsections  (k)  and  (c)  of  section 
12  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  (79  Stat. 
443,  444)  are  amended  by  striking  out  the 
words  'or  (b)'  following  the  words  '11(a)'. 
•  Sec.  104.  (a)  "ntle  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  is  amended  by  inserting.  Immediately 
after  chapter  101  thereof,  the  following  new 
chapter: 

"  'Chapter  102.— RIOTS 
•'  'Sec. 

"  '2101.  Riots. 
"  '2102.  Definitions. 
"'5  2101.  Riots. 

"'(a)(1)  Whoever  travels  in  Interstate  or 
foreign  commerce  or  uses  any  facility  of 
Interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  including, 
but  not  limited  to,  the  mall,  telegraph,  tele- 
phone, radio,  or  television,  with  intent — 
"  '  ( A)  to  Incite  a  riot:  or 
"'(B)  to  organize,  promote,  encourage, 
participate  In,  or  carry  on  a  riot;  or 

■"(C)  to  commit  any  act  of  violence  In 
furtherance  of  a  riot;  or 

"'(D)  to  aid  or  abet  any  person  m  In- 
citing or  participating  In  or  carrying  on  a 
riot  or  committing  any  act  of  violence  In 
furtherance  of  a  riot; 

and  who  either  during  the  course  of  any  such 
travel  or  use  or  thereafter  performs  or  at- 
tempts to  perform  any  other  overt  act  for 
any  purpose  specified  in  subparagraph  (A). 
(B).  (C).or  (D)  of  this  paragraph — 

"  '  Shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000.  or 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 
"'(b)  In  any  prosecution  under  this  sec- 
tion, proof  that  a  defendant  engaged  or  at- 
tempted to  engage  In  one  or  more  of  the  overt 
acts  described  In  subparagraph  ( A) .  (B) ,  (C) . 
or  (D)  of  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a) 
and  ( 1 )  has  traveled  In  Interstate  or  foreign 
conunerce,  or  (2)  has  use  of  or  used  any 
facility  of  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce. 
Including  but  not  limited  to,  mall,  telegraph, 
telephone,  radio,  or  television,  to  commtml- 
cate  with  or  broadcast  to  any  person  or  group 
of  persons  prior  to  such  overt  acts,  such 
travel  or  use  shall  be  admissible  proof  to 
establish  that  such  defendant  traveled  In  or 
used  such  facility  of  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce. 

"  '(c)  A  Judgment  of  conviction  or  acqiUt- 
tal  on  the  merits  under  the  laws  of  any  State 
shall  be  a  bar  to  any  prosecution  hereunder 
for  the  same  act  or  acts. 

"  '(d)  Whenever,  la  the  opinion  of  the  At- 
torney General  or  of  the  appropriate  officer  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  charged  by  law 
or  under  the  instructions  of  the  Attorney 
General  with  authority  to  act,  any  person 
shall  have  violated  this  chapter,  the  Depart- 
ment shall  proceed  as  speedily  as  possible 
with  a  prosecution  of  such  person  hereunder 
and  vith  any  appeal  which  may  lie  from  any 
decision  adverse  to  the  Government  resulting 
from  such  prosecution;  or  In  the  alternative 
shall  report  In  writing,  to  the  respective 
Houses  of  the  Congress,  the  Department's 
reason  for  not  so  proceeding. 

'"(e)  Nothing  contained  in  this  section 
shall  be  construed  to  make  It  unlawful  for 
any  person  to  travel  In,  or  use  any  facility  of. 


Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  for  the  pur- 
pose of  pursuing  the  legitimate  objectives  of 
organized  labor,  through  orderly  and  law- 
ful means. 

"  '(f)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  Indicating  an  Intent  on  the  part 
of  Congress  to  prevent  any  State,  any  posses- 
sion or  Commonwealth  of  the  United  States, 
or  the  District  of  Columbia,  from  exercising 
Jurisdiction  over  any  olfense  over  which  it 
would  have  jurisdiction  In  the  absence  of 
this  section;  nor  shall  anything  In  this  sec- 
tion be  construed  as  depriving  State  and 
local  law  enforcement  authorities  of  respon- 
sibility for  prosecuting  acts  that  may  be 
violations  of  this  section  and  that  are  viola- 
tions of  State  and  local  law. 
"  '5  2102.  Definitions 

"'(a)  As  used  In  this  chapter,  the  term 
'riot'  means  a  public  disturbance  involving 
( 1 )  an  act  or  acts  of  violence  by  one  or  more 
persons  part  of  an  assemblage  of  three  or 
more  persons,  which  act  or  acts  shall  con- 
stitute a  clear  and  present  danger  of,  or  shall 
result  In.  damage  or  Injury  to  the  property  of 
any  other  person  or  to  the  person  of  any 
other  Individual  or  (2)  a  threat  or,  threats 
of  the  commission  of  an  act  or  acts  of  vio- 
lence by  one  or  more  persons  part  of  an  as- 
semblage of  three  or  more  persons  having, 
individually  or  collectively,  the  ability  of 
Immediate  execution  of  such  threat  or 
threats,  where  the  performance  of  the 
threatened  act  or  acts  of  violence  would 
constitute  a  clear  and  present  danger  of,  or 
would  result  In,  damage  or  injury  to  the 
property  of  any  other  person  or  to  the  person 
of  any  other  individual. 

"•(b)  As  used  In  this  chapter,  the  term 
"to  incite  a  riot",  or  "to  organize,  promote, 
encourage,  participate  In,  or  carry  on  a  riot", 
includes,  but  Is  not  limited  to.  urging  or 
Instigating  other  persons  to  riot,  but  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  mean  the  mere  oral  or 
written  (1)  advocacy  of  ideas  or  (2)  expres- 
sion of  belief,  not  involving  advocacy  of  any 
act  or  acts  of  violence  or  assertion  of  the 
Tightness  of.  or  the  right  to  commit,  any 
such  act  or  acts.' 

"(b)  The  table  of  contents  to  'Part  I. — 
Crimes'  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  following 
chapter  reference : 

"'101.  Records  and  reports 2071' 

a  new  chapter  reference  as  follows: 

'"102.  Riots. 2101'. 

"TrrLE    II— RIGHTS    OP    INDIANS 

"DEFINTnONS 

"Sec.  201.  For  purposes  of  this  title,  the 
term — 

"(1)  'Indian  tribe'  means  any  tribe,  band, 
or  other  group  of  Indians  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  and  recog- 
nized as  possessing  powers  of  self-govern- 
ment; 

"(2)  'powers  of  self-government'  means 
and  Includes  all  governmental  powers  pos- 
sessed by  an  Indian  tribe,  executive,  legis- 
lative, and  Judicial,  and  all  offices,  bodies, 
and  tribunals  by  and  through  which  they 
are  executed.  Including  courts  of  Indian 
offenses;  and 

"(3)  "Indian  court*  means  any  Indian  tri- 
bal court  or  court  of  Indian  offense. 

"lUniAN   RIGHTS 

"Sec.  202.  No  Indian  tribe  In  exercising 
powers  of  self-government  shall — 

"(1)  make  or  enforce  any  law  prohibiting 
the  free  exercise  of  religion,  or  abridging  the 
freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press,  or  the 
right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble 
and  to  petition  for  a  redress  of  grievances; 

"(2)  violate  the  right  of  the  people  to  be 
secure  In  their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and 
effects  against  unreasonable  search  and 
seizures,  nor  Issue  warrants,  but  upon  prob- 
able cause,  supported  by  oath  or  affirmation, 
and  particularly  describing  the  place  to  be 


searched   and   the   person   or   thing    to    be 
seized; 

"(3)  subject  any  person  for  the  same  of- 
fense to  be  twice  put  in  Jeopardy; 

•'(4)  compel  any  person  in  any  criminal 
case  to  be  a  witness  against  himself; 

•'(5)  take  any  private  property  for  a  public 
use  without  Just  compensation; 

•'(6)  deny  to  any  person  in  a  criminal  pro- 
ceeding the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial, 
to  be  informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of 
the  accusation,  to  be  confronted  with  the 
witnesses  against  him,  to  have  compulsory 
process  for  obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favor, 
und  at  his  own  expense  to  have  the  assistance 
of  counsel  for  his  defense; 

"(7)  require  excessive  ball.  Impose  exces- 
sive fines,  Infiict  cruel  and  unusual  punish- 
ments, .ind  In  no  event  Impose  for  convic- 
tion of  anytone  offense  any  penalty  or  pun- 
ishment gnater  than  Imprisonment  for  a 
term  of  sixanonths  or  a  fine  of  $500,  or  both; 

"(8)  dent  to  any  person  within  Its  Ju- 
risdiction the  equal  protection  of  Its  laws  or 
deprive  any  person  of  liberty  or  property 
without  due  process  of  law; 

"(9)  pass  any  bill  of  attainder  or  ex  post 
facto  law;  or 

"(10)  deny  to  any  person  accused  of  an  of- 
fense punishable  by  Imprisonment  the  right, 
upon  request,  to  a  trial  by  Jury  of  not  less 
than  six  persons. 

"HABEAS    CORPUS 

"Sec.  203.  The  privilege  of  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  shall  be  available  to  any  per- 
son, in  a  court  of  the  United  States,  to  test 
the  legality  of  his  detention  by  order  of  an 
Indian  tribe. 

"TITLE    in— MODEL    CODE     GOVERNING 
COURTS  OP  INDIAN  OFFENSES 

"Sec.  301.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  recommend  to  the 
Congress,  on  or  before  July  1,  1968,  a  model 
code  to  govern  the  administration  of  Justice 
by  courts  of  Indian  offenses  on  Indian  reser- 
vations. Such  code  shall  Include  provisions 
which  Vj-111  ( 1 )  assure  that  any  Individual 
being  tried  for  an  offense  by  a  court  of  In- 
dian offenses  shall  have  the  same  rights, 
privileges,  and  Unmunltles  xinder  the  United 
States  Constitution  as  would  be  guaranteed 
any  citizen  of  the  United  States  being  tried 
In  a  Federal  court  for  any  similar  offen.se, 
(2)  assure  that  any  Individual  being  tried 
for  an  offense  by  a  court  of  Indian  offenses 
will  be  advised  and  made  .•'.ware  of  his  rights 
under  the  United  States  ConEtitutlon,  and 
under  any  tribal  constitution  applicable  to 
such  Individual,  (3)  establish  proper  quali- 
fications for  the  office  of  judge  of  the  court 
of  Indian  offenses,  and  (4)  provide  for  the 
establishing  of  educational  classes  for  the 
training  of  judges  of  courts  of  Indian  of- 
fenses. In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  con- 
sult with  the  Indians,  Indian  tribes,  and 
Interested  agencies  of  the  United  States. 

"Sec.  302.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to 
bo  appropriated  feuch  sum  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

"■nTLE    IV— JURISDICTION    OVER    CRIM- 
INAL   AND    CIVIL    ACTIONS 

"ASSUMPTION   BY    STATE 

"Sec.  401.  (a)  The  consent  of  the  United 
States  Is  hereby  given  to  any  State  not  hav- 
ing Jurisdiction  over  criminal  offenses  com- 
mitted by  or  against  Indians  In  the  areas 
of  Indian  country  situated  within  such 
State  to  asfevune,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Indian  tribe  occupying  the  particular  In- 
dian country  or  part  thereof  which  could  bo 
affected  by  such  assumption,  such  measure 
of  Jurisdiction  over  any  or  all  of  such  of- 
fenses committed  within  such  Indian  coun- 
try or  any  part  thereof  as  may  be  deter- 
mined by  such  State  to  the  same  extent  that 
such  State  lias  Jurisdiction  over  any  such 
offense  committed  elsewhere  within  the 
State,  and  the  criminal  laws  of  such  State 
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Bhall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  within 
■uch  Indian  country  or  part  thereof  as  they 
have  elaewhere  within  that  State. 

••(b)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  author- 
ize the  alienation,  encumbrance,  or  taxa- 
tion of  any  real  or  personal  property.  Includ- 
ing water  rights,  belonging  to  any  Inf »»"  «' 
anv  Indian  tribe,  band,  or  community  that 
is  held  in  trust  by  the  United  States  or  Is 
subject  to  a  restrlcUon  against  alienation  Im- 
poeed  by  the  United  States;  or  shall  au- 
thorize regulation  of  the  use  of  such  prope^y 
in  a  manner  InconsUtent  with  any  Federal 
treaty,  agreement,  or  statute  or  with  any 
regulation  made  pursuant  thereto;  or  sh^l 
deprive  any  Indian  or  any  Indian  tribe,  band, 
or  community  of  any  right,  privilege,  or 
immunity  afforded  under  Federal  treaty, 
agreement,  or  statute  with  respect  to  hunt- 
ing, trapping,  or  Ashing  or  the  control,  li- 
censing, or  regulation  thereof. 

••assumption    by    STAT*   OT    CIVIL   JtmlSDICTIOK 

"Sec  403.  ia»  The  consent  of  the  United 
States  is  hereby  given  to  any  State  not  hav- 
ing Jurisdiction  over  civil  causes  of  action 
between  Indians  or  to  which  Indians  are 
parties  which  arise  In  the  areas  of  Indian 
country  situated  within  such  State  to  as- 
sume with  the  consent  of  the  tribe  occupy- 
ing the  D«r"c"'*'  Indian  country  or  part 
thereof  wWfih  would  be  affected  by  such  as- 
sumpUon.  such  measure  of  Jurisdiction  over 
any  or  all  such  clvU  causes  of  action  arising 
within  such  Indian  country  or  any  part 
thereof  as  may  be  determined  by  such  State 
to  the  same  extent  that  such  State  has  Juris- 
diction over  other  civil  causes  of  action,  and 
those  civil  laws  of  such  State  that  are  of 
general  appUcaUon  to  private  persons  or 
private  property  shall  have  the  s.ime  force 
and  effect  within  such  Indian  country  or 
part  thereof  as  they  have  elsewhere  within 
that  State. 

■•(b)  Nothing  m  this  section  shall  author- 
ize the  alienation,  encumbrance,  or  taxation 
of  any  real  or  personal  property,  including 
water  rights,  belonging  to  any  Indian  or  any 
Indian  tribe,  band,  or  community  that  Is 
held  m  trust  by  the  United  States  or  Is  sub- 
ject to  a  restriction  against  alienation  Im- 
posed by  the  United  States:  or  shall  au- 
thorize regulation  of  the  use  of  such  prop- 
erty In  a  manner  Inconsistent  with  any  Fed- 
eral treaty,  agreement,  or  statute,  or  with 
any  regulatloi  made  pursuant  thereto:  or 
shall  confer  Jurisdiction  upon  the  State  to 
adjudicate.  In  probate  proceedings  or  other- 
wise, the  ownership  or  right  to  possession  of 
such   property  or  any  Interest  therein. 

"(ci  Any  tribal  ordinance  or  custom  here- 
tofore or  hereafter  adopted  by  an  Indian 
tribe,  band,  or  community  In  the  exercise  of 
any  authority  which  it  may  possess  shall.  If 
not  Inconsistent  with  any  applicable  civil 
law  of  the  State  be  given  full  force  and  effect 
in  the  determination  of  civil  causes  of  action 
pursuant  to  this  section. 

"arraocESSioN  or  jumsoiction  by  state 
"Sec.  403.  la)  The  United  States  U  au- 
thorized to  accept  a  retrocession  by  any  State 
of  all  or  any  measure  of  the  criminal  or  clvU 
Jurisdiction,  or  both,  acquired  by  such  State 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  1162  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code,  section 
1360  of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code,  or 
section  7  of  the  Act  of  August  15,  1953  (67 
Stat.  588) ,  as  It  was  In  effect  prior  to  Its  repeal 
by  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

••(b)  Section  7  of  the  Act  of  August  15.  1953 
(67  Stat.  588).  Is  hereby  repealed,  but  such 
repeal  shall  not  affect  any  cession  of  Jurisdic- 
tion made  pursuant  to  such  section  prior  to 
Its  repeal. 

"CONSENT  TO  AMEND  STATE  LAWS 

••Sec.  404.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  any  enabling  Act  for  the  admission  of  a 
State,  the  consent  of  the  United  States  Is 
hereby  given  to  the  people  of  any  State  to 
amend,  where  necessary,  their  State  constitu- 


tion or  existing  statutes,  as  the  case  may  b«. 
to  remove  any  legal  impediment  to  the  as- 
sumption of  ClvU  or  criminal  lurlsdlcUon  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  title. 
The  provisions  of  this  title  shall  not  become 
effective  with  respect  to  such  assumption  of 
Jurisdiction  by  any  such  State  until  the  peo- 
ple thereof  have  appropriately  amended  their 
Stata  constitution  or  statutes,  as  the  cas« 
may  be. 

"ACTIONS   NOT   TO    ABATI 

••Sec.    405.    (a)    No   action    or    proceeding 
pending  before  any  court  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  immediately  prior  to  any  ces- 
sion  of    Jurisdiction    by    the   United    States 
pursuant  to  this  title  shall  abate  by  reason 
of  that  cession.  For  the  purposes  of  any  such 
action  or  proceeding,  such  cession  shall  take 
effect  on  the  day  following  the  date  of  final 
determination  of  such  action  or  proceeding. 
••(b)  No  cession  nutde  by  the  United  States 
under  this  title  shall  deprive  any  court  of  the 
United  States  of  Jurisdiction  to  hear,  detar- 
mlne.  render  Judgment,  or  impose  sentence 
In  any  criminal  action  instituted  against  any 
person  for  any  offense  conunltted  before  the 
effective  date  of  such  cession.  If  the  offense 
charged  In  such  action  was  cognizable  \mder 
any  law  of  the  United  States  at  the  time  of 
the  commission  of  such  offense.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  any  such  criminal  action,  such  ces- 
sion shall  take  effect  on  the  day  following  the 
date  of  final  determination  of  such  action. 
•'special  election 
•'Sec.  406.  State  Jurisdiction  acquired  pur- 
suant to  this  title  with  respect  to  criminal 
offenses   or   civil   causes   of   action,   or   with 
respect  to  both,  .shall  be  applicable  in  Indian 
country    only    where    the    enrolled    Indians 
within  the  affected  area  of  such  Indian  coun- 
try  accept  such   Jurisdiction   by   a   majority 
vote  of  the  adult  Indians  voting  at  a  special 
election  held  for  that  purpose.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  shall  call  such  special  election 
under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may 
prescribe,  when  requested   to  do  so  by   the 
tribal  council  or  other  governing  body,  or  by 
20  per  centum  of  such  enrolled  adults. 
"TITLE     V— OFFENSES     WITHIN     INDIAN 
COUNTRY 
"amendment 
•Sec.  501.  Section   1153  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
immediately  after  •weapon.",  the  following: 
•assault  resulting  In  serious  bodily  Injury.'. 
••TITLE      VI — EMPLOYMENT      OF      LEGAL 
COUNSEL 

"AFTBOVAL 

"Sec.  601.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  if  any  application  made  by  an 
Indian.  Indian  tribe.  Indian  coOncU.  or  any 
band  or  group  of  Indians  under  any  law  re- 
quiring the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  or  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs of  contracts  or  agreementa  relating  to 
the  employment  of  legal  counsel  (Including, 
the  choice  of  counsel  and  the  fixing  of  fees) 
by  any  such  Indians,  tribe,  council,  band, 
or  group  Is  neither  granted  nor  denied  within 
ninety  days  following  the  making  of  such 
application,  such  approval  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  been  granted. 
•TITLE    VII— MATERIALS    RELATING    TO 

CONSTITUTIONAL  RIGHTS  OF  INDIANS 

"secretary  of  intxrior  to  prepare 
••Sec.  701.  (a)   In  order  that  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  Indians  might  be  fully  pro- 
tected, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to — 

"(1)  have  the  document  entitled  'Indian 
Affairs.  Laws  and  Treaties'  (Senate  Docu- 
ment Numbered  319.  volumes  1  and  2,  Fifty- 
eighth  Congress),  revised  and  extended  to 
Include  all  treaties,  laws.  Executive  orders, 
and  regulations  relating  to  Indian  afTalrs 
In  force  on  September  1.  1967,  and  to  have 


■ucb  revised  document  printed  at  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office; 

••(2)  have  revised  and  republished  the 
treatise  entlUed   Federal  Indian  Law':  and 

•'(3)  have  prepared,  to  the  extent  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
be  feasible,  an  accurate  compilation  of  the 
official  opinions,  published  and  unpublished, 
of  the  Solicitor  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  relating  to  Indian  affairs  rendered 
by  the  Solicitor  prior  to  September  1.  1967. 
and  to  have  such  compilation  printed  as  a 
Government  publication  at  the  Government 
Printing  Office. 

••(b)  With  respect  to  the  document  entitled 
•Indian  Affairs,  Laws  and  Treaties'  as  revised 
and  extended  in  accordance  with  paragraph 
(1)  of  subsection  (a),  and  the  compilation 
prepared  In  accordance  with  paragraph  (3) 
of  such  subsection,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  take  such  action  as  may  be 
necessary  to  keep  such  document  and  com- 
pilation current  on  an  annual  basis. 

"(c)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  with  respect  to  the  preparation 
but  not  including  printing,  such  sum  as  may 
be  necessary. 

"TITLE  VIII— PAIR  HOUSING 

••  POLICY 

"Sec.  801.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  provide,  within  constitutional  limi- 
tations, for  fair  housing  throughout  the 
United  States. 

"DEFlNrnONS 

"Sec.  802.  As  used  in  this  title — 

"(a)  Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

•lb)  Dwelling  means  any  building,  struc- 
ture, or  portion  thereof  which  is  oc- 
cupied us,  or  designed  or  intended  lor  oc- 
cupancy as,  a  residence  by  one  or  more 
families,  and  any  vacant  land  which  Is  offered 
for  sale  or  lea.se  lor  the  construction  or  loca- 
tion-thereon  of  any  such  building,  structure, 
or  portion  thereof. 

•10)    Family'  includes  a  single  individual. 

■■(d)  "Person"  includes  one  or  more  indi- 
viduals, corporations,  partnerships,  associa- 
tions, labor  organlz.itions.  leg.il  representa- 
tives, mutual  companies,  joint-stock  com- 
panies, tru.sts.  unincorporated  organizations, 
trustees,  trustees  in  bankruptcy,  receivers, 
and  fiduciaries. 

■•ie)  "To  rent'  Includes  to  lease,  tb  sub- 
lease, to  let  and  otherwise  to  grant  for  a  con- 
sideration the  right  to  occupy  premises  not 
owned  by  the  occupant. 

■■(fi  Discriminatory  housing  practice' 
means  an  act  that  is  unlawful  under  section 
804.  805,  or  806. 

■•(g)  •State'  means  any  of  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  or  any  of  the 
territories  and  possessions  of  the  United 
States. 

"EtTBLTTVE      DATES      OF     CERTAIN      PROHIBITIONS 

•Sec.  803.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (b)  and  section  807,  the  prohibi- 
tions against  discrimination  in  the  sale  or 
rental  of  housing  set  forth  In  section  804 
shall  apply: 

'■(1)   Upon   enactment   of   this    title,   to — 

••(Ai  dwellings  owned  or  operated  by  the 
Federal  Government; 

•■(B)  dwellings  provided  In  whole  or  in 
part  with  the  aid  of  loans,  advances,  grants, 
or  contributions  made  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, under  agreements  entered  into  after 
November  20.  1962,  unless  payment  due  there- 
on has  been  made  in  full  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  title: 

"(C)  dwellings  provided  In  whole  or  In  part 
by  loans  Insured,  guaranteed,  or  otherwise 
secured  by  the  credit  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment,  under  agreements  entered  into  after 
November  20.  1962.  unless  payment  thereon 
has  been  made  In  full  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  title:  Provided.  That  noth- 
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Ing  contained  in  subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C) 
of  this  subsection  shall  be  applicable  to 
dwellings  solely  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that 
they  are  subject  to  mortgages  held  by  an 
FDIC  or  PSLIC  institution;  and 

•'(D)  dwellings  provided  by  the  develop- 
ment or  the  redevelopment  of  real  property 
purchased,  rented,  or  otherwise  obtained 
from  a  State  or  local  public  agency  receiving 
Federal  financial  assistance  for  slimi  clear- 
ance or  urban  renewal  with  respect  to  such 
real  property  under  loan  or  grant  contracts 
entered  Into  after  November  20,  1962. 

■■(2)  After  December  31,  1968.  to  all  dwell- 
ings covered  by  paragraph  (1)  and  to  all 
other  dwellings  except  as  exempted  by  sub- 
section (b). 

•(b)  Nothing  In  section  804  (other  than 
subsection  (c) )  shall  apply  to — 

•■  ( 1 )  any  single-family  house  sold  or  rented 
by  an  owner:  Provided,  That  such  private  In- 
dividual owner  does  not  own  more  than  three 
such  single-family  houses  at  any  one  time: 
Prorided  further,  That  in  the  case  of  the  sale 
of  any  such  single-family  house  by  a  private 
Individual  owner  not  residing  in  such  house 
at  the  time  of  such  sale  or  who  was  not  the 
most  recent  resident  of  such  house  prior  to 
such  sale,  the  exemption  granted  by  this  sub- 
section shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  one 
such  sale  within  any  twenty-four  month  pe- 
riod: Provided  further.  That  such  bona  flde 
private  individual  owner  does  not  own  any 
Interest  in,  nor  is  there  owned  or  reserved 
on  his  behalf,  under  any  express  or  voluntary 
agreement,  title  to  or  any  right  to  all  or  a 
portion  of  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  or 
rental  of,  more  than  three  such  single-family 
bouses  at  any  time:  Provided  further.  That 
after  December  31,  1969,  the  sale  or  rental 
of  any  such  single-family  house  shall  be  ex- 
cepted from  the  application  of  this  title  only 
If  such  house  is  sold  or  rented  (A)  without 
the  use  in  any  manner  of  the  sales  or  rental 
facilities  or  the  sales  or  rental  services  of  any 
real  estate  broker,  agent,  or  salesman,  or  of 
such  facilities  or  serrtces  of  any  person  in 
the  business  of  selling  or  renting  dwellings, 
or  of  any  employee  or  agent  of  any  such 
broker,  agent,  salesman,  or  person  and  (B) 
without  the  publication,  posting  or  mailing, 
after  notice,  of  any  advertisement  or  written 
notice  m  violation  of  section  804(c)  of  this 
title;  but  nothing  in  this  proviso  shall  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  attorneys,  escrow  agents, 
abstractors,  title  companies,  and  other  such 
professional  assistance  as  necessary  to  perfect 
or  transfer  the  title,  or 

••(2)  rooms  or  unite  in  dwellings  contain- 
ing living  quarters  occupied  or  intended  to 
be  occupied  by  no  more  than  four  families 
living  Independently  of  each  other.  If  the 
owner  actually  maintains  and  occupies  one  of 
such  living  quarters  as  his  residence. 

•'(c)  For  the  purposes  of  subsection  (b),  a 
person  shall  be  deemed  to  be  in  the  business 
of  selling  or  renting  dwellings  If — 

"(1)  he  has.  within  the  preceding  twelve 
months,  participated  as  principal  in  three  or 
more  transactions  Involving  the  sale  or  rental 
of  any  dwelling  or  any  Interest  therein,  or 

"(2)  he  has.  within  the  preceding  twelve 
months,  participated  as  agent,  other  than  in 
the  sale  of  his  own  personal  residence  In  pro- 
viding sales  or  rental  facilities  or  sales  or 
rental  services  In  two  or  more  transactions 
Involving  the  sale  or  rental  of  any  dwelling 
or  any  interest  therein,  or 

••(3)  he  is  the  owner  of  any  dwelling  de- 
signed or  intended  for  occupancy  by,  or  oc- 
cupied by,  five  or  more  families. 

••DISCRIMINATION    IN    THE    SALE    OR    RENTAL    OF 
HOUSING 

"Sec  804.  As  made  applicable  by  section 
803  and  except  as  exempted  by  sections 
803(b)   and  807,  it  shall  be  unlawful — 

"(a)  To  refuse  to  sell  or  rent  after  the 
making  of  a  bona  fide  offer,  or  to  refuse  to 
negotiate  for  the  sale  or  rental  of,  or  other- 


wise make  unavailable  or  deny,  a  dwelling 
to  any  person  because  of  race,  color,  religion, 
or  national  origin. 

"(b)  To  discriminate  against  any  person 
in  the  terms,  conditions,  or  privileges  of  sale 
or  rental  of  a  dwelling,  or  In  the  provision 
of  services  or  facilities  In  connection  there- 
with, because  of  race,  color,  religion,  or  na- 
tional origin. 

"(c)  To  make,  print,  or  publish,  or  cause 
to  be  made,  printed,  or  published  any  notice, 
statement,  or  advertisement,  with  respect  to 
the  sale  or  rental  of  a  dwelling  that  indicates 
any  preference,  limitation,  or  discrimination 
based  on  race,  color,  religion,  or  national  ori- 
gin, or  an  intention  to  make  any  such  pref- 
erence, limitation,  or  discrimination. 

"(d)  To  represent  to  any  person  because 
of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin 
that  any  dwelling  Is  not  available  for  inspec- 
tion, sale,  or  rental  when  such  dwelling  is  in 
fact  so  available. 

"(e)  F\3r  profit,  to  Induce  or  attempt  to 
induce  any  person  to  sell  or  rent  any  dwelling 
by  representations  regarding  the  entry  or 
prospective  entry  into  the  neighborhood  of  a 
person  or  persons  of  a  particular  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin. 

"DISCRIMINATION    IN    THE    FINANCING    OF 
HOUSING 

■Sec  805.  After  December  31,  1968,  it  shall 
be  imlawful  for  any  bank,  building  and  loan 
association,  insurance  company  or  other  cor- 
poration, association,  firm  or  enterprise 
whose  business  consists  in  whole  or  in  part 
In  the  making  of  commercial  real  estate 
loans,  to  deny  a  loan  or  other  financial  as- 
sistance to  a  person  applying  therefor  for 
the  purpose  of  purchasing,  constructing,  im- 
proving, repairing,  or  maintaining  a  dwelling, 
or  to  dlscrlmln.ite  against  him  in  the  fixing 
of  the  amount,  interest  rate,  duration,  or 
other  terms  or  conditions  of  such  Icpan  or 
other  financial  assistance,  because  of  the  race, 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin  of  such  per- 
son or  of  any  person  associated  with  him  In 
connection  with  such  loan  or  other  financial 
a.'=;sistance  or  the  purposes  of  such  loan  or 
other  financial  assistance,  or  of  the  present 
or  prospective  owners,  lessees,  tenants,  or 
occupants  of  the  dwelling  or  dwellings  in 
relation  to  which  such  loan  or  other  financial 
assistance  is  to  be  made  or  given:  Provided, 
That  nothing  contained  in  this  section  shall 
Impair  the  scope  or  effectiveness  of  the  ex- 
ception contained  In  section  803(b). 

"DISCRIMINATION    IN    THE    PROVISION    OF 
BROKERAGE    SERVICES 

"Sec.  806.  After  December  31,  1968,  it  shall 
be  unlawful  to  deny  any  person  access  to 
or  membership  or  participation  In  any  mul- 
tiple-listing service,  real  estate  brokers'  or- 
ganization or  other  service,  organization,  or 
facility  relating  to  the  business  of  selling 
or  renting  dwellings,  or  to  discriminate 
against  him  In  the  terms  or  conditions  of 
such  access,  membership,  or  participation,  on 
account  of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin. 

"EXEMPTION 

"Sec.  807.  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  pro- 
hibit a  religious  organization,  association,  or 
society,  or  any  nonprofit  institution  or  or- 
ganization operated,  supervised  or  controlled 
by  or  in  conjunction  with  a  religious  orga- 
nization, association,  or  society,  from  limiting 
the  sale,  rental  or  occupancy  of  dwellings 
which  it  owns  or  operates  for  other  than 
a  commercial  purpose  to  persons  of  the  same 
religion,  or  from  giving  preference  to  such 
persons,  unless  membership  in  such  religion 
Is  restricted  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  na- 
tional origin.  Nor  shall  anything  in  this  title 
prohibit  a  private  club  not  In  fact  open  to 
the  public,  which  as  an  Incident  to  Its  pri- 
mary purpose  or  purposes  provides  lodgings 
which  It  owns  or  operates  for  other  than  a 
commercial  purpose,  from  limiting  the  rental 


or  occupancy  of  such  lodgings  to  Its  mem- 
bers or  from  giving  preference  to  its  mem- 
bers. 

"ADMINISTRATION 

••Sec.  808.  (a)  The  authority  and  respon- 
sibility for  administering  this  Act  shall  be 
In  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

•■(b)  The  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  shall  be  provided  an 
additional  Assistant  Secretary.  TTie  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  (Public  Law  89-174,  79  Stat.  667)  Is  here- 
by amended  by — 

"(1)  striking  the  word  'four,'  in  section 
4(a)  of  said  Act  (79  Stat.  668:  5  U.SC.  624b 
(a))  and  substituting  therefor  'five,';  and 
"(2)  striking  the  word  'six,'  In  section  7  of 
said  Act  (79  Stat.  669;  5  U.SC.  624(c))  and 
substituting   therefor   'seven.' 

""(c)  The  Secretary  may  delegate  any  of 
his  functions,  duties,  and  powers  to  em- 
ployees of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  or  to  boards  of  such 
employees,  including  functions,  duties,  and 
powers  with  respect  to  Investigating,  con- 
ciliating, hearing,  determining,  ordering, 
certifying,  reporting,  or  otherwise  acting  as 
to  any  work,  business,  or  matter  under  this 
title.  The  persons  to  whom  such  delegations 
are  made  with  respect  to  hearing  functions, 
duties,  and  powers  shall  be  appointed  and 
shall  serve  In  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  in  compliance  with 
sections  3105,  3344,  5362,  and  7521  of  title  5 
of  the  United  States  Code.  Insofar  as  t>06slble, 
conciliation  meetings  shall  be  held  In  the 
cities  or  other  localities  where  the  discrim- 
inatory housing  practices  allegedly  occurred. 
The  Secretary  shall  by  rule  prescribe  such 
rights  of  appeal  from  the  decisions  of  his 
hearing  examiners  to  other  hearing  examiners 
or  to  other  officers  in  the  Department,  to 
boards  of  officers  or  to  himself,  as  shall  be 
appropriate  and  in  accordance  with    law. 

■'(d)  All  executive  departments  and  agen- 
cies shall  administer  their  programs  and 
activities  relating  to  housing  and  urban  de- 
velopment in  a  manner  affirmatively  to  fur- 
ther the  purposes  of  this  title  and  shall  co- 
operate with  the  Secretary  to  further  such 
piirposes. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  shall — 

"(1)  make  studies  with  respect  to  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  discriminatory  housing 
practices  In  representative  communities, 
urban,  suburban,  and  rural,  throughout  the 
United  States: 

"(2)  publish  and  disseminate  reporte,  rec- 
ommendations, and  information  derived  from 
such  studies; 

"(3)  cooperate  with  and  render  technical 
assistance  to  Federal,  State,  local,  and  other 
public  or  private  agencies,  organizations,  and 
institutions  which  are  formulating  or  carry- 
ing on  programs  to  prevent  or  eliminate  dis- 
criminatory housing  practices; 

'•(4)  cooperate  with  and  render  such  tech- 
nical and  other  assistance  to  the  Com- 
munity Relations  Service  as  may  be  appro- 
priate to  further  its  activities  In  preventing 
or  eliminating  discriminatory  housing  prac- 
tices; and 

"(5)  administer  the  programs  and  activi- 
ties relating  to  housing  and  urban  develop- 
ment In  a  manner  affirmatively  to  further 
the  policies  of  this  title. 

"EDUCATION  AND  CONCILIATION 

"Sec.  809.  Immediately  after  the  enactment 
of  this  title  the  Secretary  shall  commence 
such  educational  and  conciliatory  activities 
aa  In  his  judgment  will  further  the  pur- 
poses of  this  tlUe.  He  shall  call  conferences 
of  persona  In  the  housing  Industry  and  other 
Interested  parties  to  acquaint  them  with 
the  provisions  of  this  title  and  his  suggested 
means  of  implementing  It.  and  shall  en- 
deavor with  their  advice  to  work  out  pro- 
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grams  of  voluntary  compliance  and  of  en- 
forcement. He  may  pay  per  diem,  travel,  and 
transportation  expenses  for  persons  attend- 
ing such  conferences  as  provided  In  section 
B703  of  title  6  of  the  United  States  Code. 
He  shall  consult  with  State  and  local  of- 
ficials and  other  Interested  parties  to  learn 
the  extent.  If  any,  to  which  housing  discrimi- 
nation exist*  In  their  State  or  locality,  and 
whether  and  how  State  or  local  enforce- 
ment programs  might  be  utilized  to  combat 
such  discrimination  In  connection  with  or 
In  place  of.  the  Secretary's  enforcement  of 
this  title.  The  Secretary  shall  Issue  reports 
on  such  conferences  and  consultations  as  he 
deems  appropriate. 

•'XNrORCBMXNT 

"Stc.  810.  (a)  Any  person  who  claims  to 
have  been  Injured  by  a  discriminatory  hous- 
ing practice  or  who  believes  that  he  will  be 
Irrevocably  injured  by  a  dlfcrlmlnatory  hous- 
ing practice  that  Is  about  to  occur  ( hereafter 
■person  aggrieved')  may  file  a  complaint 
with  the  Secretary.  Complaints  shall  be  In 
writing  and  shall  contain  such  information 
and  be  in  such  form  aa  the  Secretary  re- 
quires. Up>on  receipt  of  such  a  complaint  the 
Secretary  shall  furnish  a  copy  of  the  same 
to  the  person  or  persons  who  allegedly  com- 
mitted or  are  about  to  commit  the  alleged 
discriminatory  housing  practice.  Within 
thirty  days  after  receiving  a  complaint,  or 
within  thirty  daya  after  the  expiration  of  any 
period  of  reference  under  subsection  (c), 
the  Secretary  shall  Investigate  the  complaint 
and  give  notice  in  writing  to  the  person  ag- 
grieved whether  he  Intends  to  resolve  It.  If 
the  Secretary  decides  to  resolve  the  com- 
plaint, he  shall  proceed  to  try  to  eliminate 
or  correct  the  alleged  dUcrlmlnatory  housing 
practice  by  Informal  methods  of  conference, 
conciliation,  and  persuasion.  Nothing  said 
or  done  in  the  course  of  such  Informal  en- 
deavors may  be  made  public  or  used  as  evi- 
dence In  a  subsequent  proceeding  under  this 
title  without  the  written  consent  of  the 
persons  concerned.  Any  employee  of  the  Sec- 
retary who  shall  make  public  any  Informa- 
tion In  violation  of  this  provision  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  ttereof  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  •  1.000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  one 
year. 

"(b)  A  complaint  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  flled  within  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  after  the  alleged  discriminatory  housing 
practice  occurred.  Complaints  shall  be  in 
wr\nng  and  shall  state  the  facts  upon  which 
the  allegations  of  a  discriminatory  housing 
practice  are  based.  Complaints  may  be  rea- 
sonably and  fairly  amended  at  any  time. 
A  respondent  may  flle  an  answer  to  the  com- 
plaint against  him  and  with  the  leave  of 
the  Secretary,  which  shall  be  granted  when- 
ever it  would  be  reasonable  and  fair  to  do 
so.  may  amend  his  answer  at  any  Ume.  Both 
complaints  and  answers  shall  be  verified. 

"(c)  Wherever  a  State  or  local  fair  housing 
law  provides  rights  and  remedies  for  alleged 
discriminatory  housing  practices  which  are 
substantially  equivalent  to  the  rights  and 
remedies  provided  in  this  title,  the  Secretary 
shall  notify  the  appropriate  State  or  local 
agency  of  any  complaint  flled  under  this  title 
which  appears  to  constitute  a  violation  of 
such  State  or  local  fair  housing  law,  and  the 
Secretary  shall  taXe  no  further  action  with 
respect  to  such  complaint  if  the  appropriate 
State  or  local  law  enforcement  ofBclal  has, 
within  thirty  days  from  the  date  the  alleged 
offense  has  been  brought  to  his  attention, 
commenced  proceedings  In  the  matter,  or, 
having  done  so,  carries  forward  such  pro- 
ceedings with  reasonable  promptness.  In  no 
event  shall  the  Secretary  take  further  action 
unless  he  certlfles  that  In  his  Judgment,  un- 
der the  circumstances  of  the  particular  case, 
the  protection  of  the  rights  of  the  parties 
or  the  Interests  of  Justice  reqvilre  such  ac- 
tion. 


"(d)  If  within  thirty  days  after  a  com- 
plaint Is  filed  with  the  Secretary  or  within 
thirty  days  after  expiration  of  any  period 
of  reference  under  subsection  (c),  the  Sec- 
retary has  been  unable  to  obtain  voluntary 
compliance  with  this  title,  the  person  ag- 
grieved may,  within  thirty  days  thereafter, 
commence  a  civil  action  In  any  appropriate 
United  States  district  court,  against  the  re- 
spondent named  In  the  complaint,  to  enforce 
the  rights  granted  or  protected  by  this  title. 
Insofar  as  such  rights  relate  to  the  subject  of 
the  complaint:  Provided.  That  no  such  civil 
action  may  be  brought  In  any  United  States 
district  court  If  the  person  aggrieved  has  a 
Judicial  remedy  under  a  State  or  local  fair 
housing  law  which  provides  rights  and  rem- 
edies for  alleged  discriminatory  housing 
practices  which  are  substantially  equivalent 
to  the  rights  and  remedies  provided  In  this 
title.  Such  actions  may  be  brought  without 
regard  to  the  amount  in  controversy  in  any 
United  States  district  court  for  the  district 
In  which  the  discriminatory  housing  practice 
Is  alleged  to  have  occurred  or  t>e  about  to 
occur  or  in  which  the  respondent  resides  or 
transacts  business.  If  the  court  finds  that  a 
discriminatory  housing  practice  has  occurred 
or  Is  about  to  occur,  the  court  may,  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  section  812,  enjoin  the  re- 
spondent from  engaging  In  such  practice  or 
order  such  afllrmatlve  action  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate. 

"(e)  In  any  proceeding  brought  pursuant 
to  this  section,  the  burden  of  proof  shall  be 
on  the  complainant. 

"(f)  Whenever  an  action  flled  by  an  Indi- 
vidual, In  either  Federal  or  State  court,  pur- 
suant to  this  section  or  section  812,  shall 
come  to  trial  the  Secretary  shall  Immediately 
terminate  all  efforts  to  obtain  voluntary  com- 
pliance. 

"iNvxsnOATTONs;  suBPENAs;  GiviNO  or 

EVroENCS 

"Sec.  811.  (»)  In  conducting  an  Investiga- 
tion the  Secretary  shall  have  access  at  all 
reasonable  times  to  premises,  records,  docu- 
ments, IndUiduals,  and  other  evidence  or 
possible  sources  of  evidence  and  may  exam- 
ine, record,  and  copy  such  materials  and 
take  and  record  the  testimony  or  statements 
of  such  persons  as  are  reasonably  necessary 
for  the  furtherance  of  the  investigation:  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  the  Secretary  flrst  com- 
piles with  the  provisions  of  the  Fourth 
Amendment  relating  to  unreasonable 
searches  and  seizures.  The  Secretary  may 
Issue  subpenas  to  compel  his  access  to  or  the 
production  of  such  materials,  or  the  appear- 
ance of  such  persons,  and  may  Issue  Inter- 
rogatories to  a  respondent,  to  the  same  ex- 
tent and  subject  to  the  same  limitations  as 
would  apply  If  the  subpenas  or  Interroga- 
tories were  Issued  or  ser\-ed  In  aid  of  a  civil 
action  In  the  United  States  district  court 
for  the  district  in  which  the  Investigation  Is 
taking  place.  The  Secretary  may  administer 
oaths. 

"(b)  Upon  written  application  to  the  Sec- 
retary, a  respondent  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
Issuance  of  a  reasonable  number  of  subpenas 
by  and  In  the  name  of  the  Secretary  to  the 
same  extent  and  subject  to  the  same  limita- 
tions as  subpejias  Issued  by  the  Secretary 
himself.  Subpeaas  issued  at  the  request  of 
a  respondent  shall  show  on  their  face  the 
name  and  add^ss  of  such  respondent  and 
shall  state  that  they  were  Issued  at  his 
request. 

"(c)  Witnesses  summoned  by  subpena  of 
the  Secretary  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same 
witness  and  mileage  fees  as  are  witnesses  In 
proceedings  In  United  States  district  courts. 
Pees  payable  to  a  witness  summoned  by  a 
subpena  Issued  at  the  request  of  a  respond- 
ent shall  be  paid  by  him. 

"(d)  Within  five  days  after  service  of  a 
subpena  upon  any  person,  such  person  may 
petition  the  Secretary  to  revoke  or  modify 
the  subpena.  The  Secretary  shall  grant  the 


petition  If  he  finds  that  the  subpena  re- 
quires appearance  or  attendance  at  an  un- 
reasonable time  or  place,  that  It  requires 
production  of  evidence  which  does  not  re- 
late to  any  matter  under  Investigation,  that 
It  does  not  describe  with  sufficient  particu- 
larity the  evidence  to  be  produced,  that  com- 
pliance would  be  unduly  onerous,  or  for  other 
good  reason. 

"(e)  In  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to 
obey  a  subpena.  the  Secretary  or  other  per- 
son at  whose  request  It  was  Issued  may  peti- 
tion for  Its  enforcement  in  the  United  States 
district  court  for  the  district  In  which  the 
person  to  whom  the  subpena  was  addressed 
resides,  was  served,  or  transacts  business. 

"(f)  Any  person  who  willfully  falls  or  ne- 
glects to  attend  and  testify  or  to  answer  any 
lawful  Inquiry  or  to  produce  records,  docu- 
ments, or  other  evidence,  If  In  his  power  to 
do  so.  In  obedience  to  the  subjiena  or  lawful 
order  of  the  Secretary,  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  SI. 000  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both.  Any  person  who, 
with  Intent  thereby  to  mislead  the  Secre- 
tarj-,  shall  make  or  cause  to  be  made  any 
false  entry  or  statement  of  fact  In  any  re- 
port, account,  record,  or  other  document 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  his 
subpena  or  other  order,  or  shall  willfully 
neglect  or  fall  to  make  or  cause  to  be  made 
full,  true,  and  correct  entries  In  such  re- 
ports, accounts,  records,  or  other  documents, 
or  shall  willfully  mutilate,  alter,  or  by  any 
other  means  falsify  any  dociunentary  evi- 
dence, shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000 
or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
both. 

"(g)  The  Attorney  Oeneral  shall  conduct 
all  litigation  In  which  the  Secretary  partic- 
ipates as  a  party  or  as  amicus  pursuant  to 
this  Act. 

"EKFORCEMENT  BY  PRrVATE  PERSONS 

"Sec.  812.  (a)  The  rights  granted  by  sec- 
tions 803.  804.  805.  and  806  may  be  enforced 
by  civil  actions  in  appropriate  United  States 
district  courts  without  regard  to  the  amount 
In  controversy  and  In  appropriate  State  or 
local  courts  of  general  Jurisdiction.  A  civil 
action  shall  be  commenced  within  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  days  after  the  alleged  dis- 
criminatory housing  practice  occurred:  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  the  court  shall  con- 
tinue such  civil  case  brought  pursuant  to 
this  section  or  section  810(d)  from  time  to 
time  before  bringing  It  to  trial  If  the  court 
believes  that  the  conciliation  efforts  of  the 
Secretary  or  a  State  or  local  agency  are 
likely  to  result  In  satisfactory  settlement  of 
the  discriminatory  housing  practice  com- 
plained of  In  the  complailnt  made  to  the 
Secretary  or  to  the  local  or  State  agency 
and  which  practice  forms  the  basis  for  the 
action  In  court:  And  provided,  however.  That 
any  sale,  encumbrance,  or  rental  consum- 
mated prior  to  the  Issuance  of  any  court 
order  Issued  under  the  authority  of  this  Act, 
and  Involving  a  bona  fide  purchaser,  encum- 
brancer, or  tenant  without  actual  notice 
of  the  existence  of  the  filing  of  a  complaint 
or  civil  action  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  not  be  affected. 

"(b)  Upon  application  by  the  plaintiff  and 
In  such  clrcumstaaices  as  the  court  may  deem 
Just,  a  court  of  the  United  States  In  which 
a  clTll  action  under  this  section  has  been 
brought  may  appoint  an  attorney  for  the 
plaintiff  and  may  authorize  the  commence- 
ment of  a  civil  action  upon  proper  showing 
without  the  payment  ol  fees,  costs,  or  secu- 
rity. A  cotirt  of  a  State  or  subdivision  there- 
of may  do  likewise  to  the  extent  not  Incon- 
sistent with  the  law  or  procedures  of  the 
State  or  subdivision. 

"(c)  The  court  may  grant  as  relief,  as  It 
deems  appropriate,  any  perm£inent  or  tem- 
porary Injunction,  temporary  restraining  or- 
der, or  other  order,  and  may  award  to  the 
plaintiff  actual  damages  and  not  more  than 
•1,000  punitive  damages,  together  with  court 
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costs  and  reasonable  attorney  fees  In  the 
case  of  a  prevailing  plaintiff:  Provided,  That 
the  said  plaintiff  in  the  opinion  of  the  court 
is  not  financially  able  to  assume  said  at- 
torney's fees. 

"ENFORCEMENT  BY  THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL 

"Sec.  813.  (a)  Whenever  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  any 
person  or  group  of  persons  is  engaged  in  a 
pattern  or  practice  of  resistance  to  the  full 
enjoyment  of  any  of  the  rights  granted  by 
this  title,  or  that  any  group  of  persons  has 
been,  denied  any  of  the  rights  granted  by 
this  title  and  such  denial  raises  an  Issue  of 
general  public  importance,  he  may  bring  a 
civil  action  in  any  appropriate  United  States 
district  court  by  filing  with  It  a  complaint 
setting  forth  the  facts  and  requesting  such 
preventive  relief.  Including  an  application 
for  a  permanent  or  temporary  Injunction, 
restraining  order,  or  other  order  against  the 
person  or  persons  responsible  for  such  pat- 
tern or  practice  or  denial  of  rights,  as  he 
deems  necessary  to  insure  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  the  rights  granted  by  this  title. 

"EXPEDITION  OF   PROCEEDINGS 

"Sec.  814.  Any  covu^  In  which  a  proceed- 
ing Is  instituted  under  section  812  or  813 
of  this  title  shall  assign  the  case  for  hearing 
at  the  earliest  practicable  date  and  cause 
the  case  to  be  in  every  way  expedited. 

"EFFECT  OF  SI  ME  LAWS 

"Sec.  815.  Nothing  In  this  title  shall  be 
construed  to  Invalidate  or  limit  any  law  of 
a  State  or  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or 
of  any  Jurisdiction  In  which  this  title  shall 
be  effective,  that  grants,  guarantees,  or  pro- 
tects the  same  rights  as  are  granted  by  this 
title;  but  any  law  of  a  State,  a  political  sub- 
division, or  other  such  Jurisdiction  that  pur- 
ports to  require  or  permit  any  action  that 
would  be  a  discriminatory  hovislng  practice 
under  thU  title  shall  to  that  extent  be  in- 
valid. 

"COOPERATION  WITH  STATE  AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES 
ADMINISTERING   FAIR   HOUSING   LAWS 

"Sec.  816.  The  Secretary  may  cooperate 
with  State  and  local  agencies  charged  with 
the  administration  of  State  and  local  fair 
housing  laws  and,  with  the  consent  of  such 
agencies,  utilize  the  services  of  such  agencies 
and  their  employees  and,  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law,  may  reimburse 
such  agencies  and  their  employees  for  serv- 
ices rendered  to  assist  him  in  carrying  out 
this  title.  In  furtherance  of  such  cooperative 
efforts,  the  Secretary  may  enter  into  written 
agreements  with  such  State  or  local  agencies. 
All  agreements  and  terminations  thereof 
shall  be  published  in  the  Federal  Register. 

'INTERFERENCE,      COERCION,      OR     INTIMIDATION 

"Sec.  817.  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  coerce. 
Intimidate,  threaten,  or  Interfere  with  any 
person  in  the  exercise  or  enjoyment  of.  or  on 
account  of  his  having  exercised  or  enjoyed, 
or  on  account  of  his  having  aided  or  encour- 
aged any  other  person  in  the  exercise  or  en- 
joyment of,  any  right  granted  or  protected 
by  section  803,  804,  805,  or  806.  This  section 
may  be  enforced  by  appropriate  civil  action. 

'  •  APPPROPtlATIONS 

"Sec.  818.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  are  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

"SEPARABILrrY    OF   PROVISIONS 

"Sec.  819.  If  any  provision  of  this  title  c» 
the  application  thereof  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstances is  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of 
the  title  and  the  application  of  the  provision 
to  other  persons  not  similarly  situated  or  to 
other   circumstances  shall   not   be   affected 

thereby.  

•■TITLE  IX 

"PREVENTION     OF     INTIMIDATION     IN     FAIE 

HOxrsxNa  cases 
"ate.  901.  Whoever,  whether  or  not  acting 
under  color  of  law,  by  force  or  threat  of  force 
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willfully  Injures,  Intimidates  or  interferes 
with,  or  attempts  to  injure,  intimidate  or  in- 
terfere with — 

"(a)  any  person  because  of  his  race,  color, 
religion  or  national  origin  and  because  he  is 
or  has  been  selling,  purchasing,  renting, 
financing,  occupying,  or  contracting  or  ne- 
gotiating for  the  sale,  purchase,  rental, 
financing  or  occupation  of  any  dwelling,  or 
applying  for  or  participating  In  any  service, 
organization,  or  facility  relating  to  the  busi- 
ness of  selling  or  renting  dwellings;  or 

"(b)  any  person  because  he  Is  or  has  been, 
or  In  order  to  Intimidate  such  person  or  any 
other  person  or  any  class  of  persons  from — 

"(1)  participating,  without  discrimina- 
tion on  account  of  race,  color,  religion  or  na- 
tional origin,  in  any  of  the  activities,  serv- 
ices, organizations  or  facilities  described  in 
subsection  901(a);   or 

■•(2)  affording  another  person  or  class  of 
persons  opportunity  or  protection  so  to  par- 
ticipate; or 

"(c)  any  citizen  because  he  Is  or  has  been 
or  in  order  to  discourage  such  citizen  or  any 
other  citizen  from  lawfully  aiding  or  en- 
couraging other  persons  to  participate,  with- 
out discrimination  on  account  of  race,  color, 
religion  or  national  origin.  In  any  of  the 
activities,  services,  organizations  or  facilities 
described  In  subsection  901  (a) ,  or  pa-tlclpat- 
Ing  lawfully  In  speech  or  peaceful  assembly 
opposing  any  denial  of  the  opportunity  to  so 
participate — 

shaU  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000,  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  one  year,  or  both; 
and  If  bodily  injury  results  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $10,000,  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  ten  years,  or  both;  and  If  death  results 
shall  be  subject  to  Imprisonment  for  any 
term  of  years  or  for  life. 

"■nTLE  X— CIVIL  OBEDIENCE 

■'SHORT   TITLE 

"Sec.  1001.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Civil  Obedience  Act  of  1968'. 

"criminal  PENALTIEB   FOR   ACTS   COMMITTED   IN 
CIVIL    DISORDERS 

"Sec.  1002.  (a)  Title  18.  United  States  Code, 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  chapter  11 
thereof  the  following  new  chapter: 

"  'Chapter  12. — CIVIL  DISORDERS 
"  'Sec. 

"  '231.  Civil  disorders. 
"  '232.  Definitions. 
"  '233.  Preemption. 
"  ■§  231.  ClvU  disorders 

"  '(a)  (1)  Whoever  teaches  or  demonstrates 
to  any  other  person  the  use,  application,  or 
making  of  any  firearm  or  explosive  or  incen- 
diary device,  or  technique  capable  of  causing 
Injury  or  death  to  persons,  knowing  or  having 
reason  to  know  or  Intending  that  the  same 
win  be  unlawfully  employed  for  use  in,  or  in 
furtherance  of,  a  civil  disorder  which  may  In 
any  way  or  degree  obstruct,  delay,  or  ad- 
versely affect  commerce  or  the  movement  of 
any  article  or  commodity  in  commerce  or  the 
conduct  or  performance  of  any  federally  pro- 
tected function;  or 

"  '(2)  Whoever  transports  or  manufactures 
for  transportation  in  commerce  any  firearm, 
or  explosive  or  Incendiary  device,  knowing  or 
having  reason  to  know  or  intending  that  the 
same  will  be  used  unlawfully  in  furtherance 
of  a  civil  disorder;  or 

■■'(3)  Whoever  commits  or  attempts  to 
commit  any  act  to  obstruct,  impede,  or  in- 
terfere with  any  fireman  or  law  enforcement 
officer  lawfully  engaged  In  the  lawful  per- 
formance of  his  official  duties  incident  to  and 
during  the  commission  of  a  civil  disorder 
which  in  any  way  or  degree  obstructs,  delays, 
or  adversely  affects  commerce  or  the  move- 
ment of  any  article  or  commodity  in  com- 
merce or  the  conduct  or  performance  of  any 
federally  protected  function — 

"  'Shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 


"'(b)  Nothing  contained  In  this  section 
shall  make  unlawful  any  act  of  any  law  en- 
forcement officer  which  is  performed  in  the 
lawful  performance  of  his  official  duties. 

•"§  232.  Definitions 

"  "For  purposes  of  this  chapter: 
■"(1)  The  term  "civil  disorder"  means  any 
public  disturbance  Involving  acts  of  violence 
by  assemblages  of  three  or  more  persons, 
which  causes  an  immediate  danger  of  or  re- 
sults In  damage  or  injury  to  the  property  or 
person  of  any  other  individual. 

"'(2)  The  term  "commerce"  means  com- 
merce (A)  between  any  State  or  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  any  place  outside  thereof; 

(B)  between  points  within  any  State  or  the 
District  of  Columbia,  but  through  any  place 
outside  thereof;  or  (C)  wholly  within  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

■'  '(3)  The  term  "federally  protected  func- 
tion" means  any  function,  operation,  or  ac- 
tion carried  out,  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  by  any  department,  agency,  or  instru- 
mentality of  the  United  States  or  by  an  offi- 
cer or  employee  thereof;  and  such  term  shall 
specifically  include,  but  not  be  limited  to, 
the  collection  and  distribution  of  the  United 
States  malls. 

"'(4)  The  term  "firearm"  means  any 
weapon  which  is  designed  to  or  may  readily 
be  converted  to  expel  any  projectile  by  the 
action  of  an  explosive;  or  the  frame  or  re- 
ceiver of  any  such  weapon. 

"■(5)  The  term  "explosive  or  incendiary 
device"  means  (A)  dynamite  and  all  other 
forms  of  high  explosives,  (B)  any  explosive 
bomb,  grenade,  missile,  or  similar  device,  and 

(C)  any  Incendiary  bomb  or  grenade,  fire 
bomb,  or  similar  device,  including  any  de- 
vice which  (I)  consists  of  or  Includes  a  break- 
able container  including  a  flammable  liquid 
or  compound,  and  a  wick  composed  of  any 
material  which,  when  Ignited,  is  capable  of 
igniting  such  flammable  liquid  or  compound, 
and  (11)  can  be  carried  or  thrown  by  one 
individual  acting  alone. 

"  '(6)  The  term  "fireman"  means  any  mem- 
ber of  a  fire  department  (including  a  vol- 
unteer fire  department)  of  any  State,  any 
political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

"'(7)  The  term  "law  enforcement  officer" 
means  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States,  any  State,  any  political  subdivision 
of  a  State,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  while 
engaged  In  the  enforcement  or  prosecution 
of  any  of  the  criminal  laws  of  the  United 
States,  a  State,  any  political  subdivision  of  a 
State,  or  the  District  of  Columbia;  and  such 
term  shall  specifically  include,  but  shall  not 
be  limited  to,  members  of  the  National 
Guard,  as  defined  In  section  101(9)  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  members  of  the  or- 
ganized mllltla  of  any  State,  or  territory  of 
the  United  States,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  or  the  District  of  Columbia, 
not  Included  within  the  definition  of  Na- 
tional Guard  as  defined  by  such  section 
101(9),  and  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States,  while  engaged  In  sup- 
pressing acts  of  violence  or  restoring  law 
and  order  during  a  civil  disorder. 
"  '§  233.  Preemption 

"  'Nothing  contained  in  this  chapter  shall 
be  construed  as  Indicating  an  Intent  on  the 
part  of  Congress  to  occupy  the  field  In  which 
any  provisions  of  the  chapter  operate  to  the 
exclusion  of  State  or  local  laws  on  the  same 
subject  matter,  nor  shall  any  provision  of 
this  chapter  be  construed  to  invalidate  any 
provision  of  State  law  unless  such  provision 
is  inconsistent  with  any  of  the  purposes  of 
this  chapter  or  any  provision  thereof.' 

"(b)  The  table  of  contents  to  'Part  I. — 
Crimes*  cf  title  18.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  Inserting  after 

"'11.  Bribery  and  graft ---  211* 

a  new  chapter  ref'^rence  as  follows: 

"'12.  CivU  disorders - -  281'." 
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Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama  (during 
the  reading )   Mr.  Speaker.  I  object. 

Mr.  CELLER  ( during  the  reading)  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  reading  of  the  Senate  amendment  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  I«  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve 
the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  WAGOONNER  Mr  Speaker,  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wUl  pro- 
ceed with  the  reading  of  the  Senate 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the  Sen- 
ate amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  CHerk  will  pro- 
ceed with  the  reading  of  the  Senate 
amendment.  The  Chair  will  recognize  the 
gentleman  for  a  parliamentary  inquiry 
after  the  Clerk  has  completed  reading 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  the 
parliamentary  inquiry  will  not  be  neces- 
sary after  the  Clerk  concludes  the  read- 
ing. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  feels.  In 
the  light  of  circumstances,  the  Clerk 
should  continue  to  read  the  Senate 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of 
the  Senate  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object 

The  SPEAKER.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  New  York  rise? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  my  re- 
quest. 

The  SPEAKER.  It  does  not  require 
unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Then.  I  withdraw  it  at 
this  time.  I  withdraw  it. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  withdraws  his  request. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1 
minute,  and  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  TMr.  LxNifONi  who 
has  raised  a  question  with  respect  to 
the  procedure. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
dlstinguislied  majority  leader,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert!,  for 
yielding  to  me  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  proceedinsis  as  contained  in 
the  Congressional  Record  of  Tuesday. 
March  12.  which  appear  at  page  6167 
thereof. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  present  when  the 
assurance  was  given  to  the  House  by  our 
distinguished  majority  leader  that  the 
House  would  be  fully  advised  as  to  the 
procedural  aspects  under  which  this  par- 
ticular piece  of  legislation  would  be 
brought  back  to  the  House.  I  read  it  again 
this  morning : 

PvoccorKX  ON  Crvn.  Rights  MEASirax 
(Mr.  Wagconnhi  a»ked  and  was  given  pti- 
mlMBXon  to  addreM  tb«  Hoiiae  for  1  inlnut« 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 
Mr.  Wacconnbb.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  thU 


tune  to  ask  the  majority  leader  If  he  is  pre- 
pared at  this  time  to  teU  the  Members  o<  the 
House  what  we  might  expect  as  to  the  method 
of  proceeding  to  and  considering  the  mes- 
sage just  received  from  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Albckt.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  Wacconnoi.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  Albkkt.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  response  to  the 
question    of    the    distinguished    gentleman, 
may  I  reply  that  no  decision  has  been  made 
on  that  matter  at  this  time. 

Ii4r.  Waooonnbi.  May  I  Inquire  further  of 
the  gentleman  If  the  House  will  be  sulBclently 
advised  m  advance  when  that  determination 
ismAde? 

Mr.  ALanrr.  I  give  the  gentleman  full  as- 
surance on  that.  This  matter  Is  too  Important 
to  do  otherwise  than  to  fully  advise  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  as  to  any  action  the  House 
might  take. 

Mr.  Wacconnhi.  I  thank  the  dUtlngulahed 
majority  leader  and  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  Ume. 

There  was  notice  given  through  the 
medium  of  the  news  this  morning  but 
that  was  not  notice  to  the  Members  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  took  the  liberty  to  show 
that  to  the  distinguished  majority  leader. 
We  differ  on  the  validity  of  that,  but  the 
gentleman  has  been  gracious  enough  to 
say.  as  has  been  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
CellerI.  who  has  withdrawn  his  unani- 
mous-consent request  to  the  effect  that 
the  bill  be  taken  from  the  Speakers  table 
and  that  we  agree  to  the  Senate  amen<J- 
ments. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreci- 
ate what  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  has  just  said.  I 
made  that  statement  and.  of  course,  the 
Members  of  the  House  know  that  there  is 
no  question  about  what  we  intended  the 
statement  to  mean.  I  had  no  idea — and 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  who  made  the  inquiry  had  any 
idea — that  a  pro  forma  request  to  take 
this  bill  from  the  Speaker's  desk,  by 
unanimous  consent,  would  be  In  viola- 
tion of  that  statement.  I  can  see.  how- 
ever, that  technically  there  may  be  some 
validity  to  what  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  has  said. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  that  the  House 
may  be  fully  apprised  of  every  procedural 
step  involved  with  reference  to  this  mat- 
ter. I  am  advising  the  House  that  a  re- 
quest will  be  made  tomorrow,  and  the 
House  will  meet  for  that  purpose  tomor- 
row. If  the  request  Is  not  made  today, 
to  take  this  matter  from  the  Speaker* 
desk.  It  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
time  element  involved  in  the  disposition 
of  this  measure,  because  the  Committee 
on  Rules  will  have  to  hold  hearings  on  a 
resolution,  a  resolution  which  will  be  in- 
troduced, if  there  is  objection  to  this 
matter.  We  hope  and  trust  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  will  meet  promptly  on 
the  matter,  and  whether  the  request 
which  will  be  made  of  that  committee  to 
grant  such  a  rule  is  given  today,  or  is 
agreed  to  today,  or  whether  it  Is  not 
agreed  today  or  whether  it  Is  agreed  to 
tomorrow,  or  Is  not  agreed  to  tomorrow, 
or  whether  the  resolution  is  introduced 
today  and  is  not  acted  upon  until  next 
week,  we  hope  and  expect  that  this  mat- 
ter will  be  disposed  of  by  the  Committee 
on  Rules  by  the  end  of  next  week  or  early 


In  the  following  week  so  that  it  can  be 
brought  to  the  floor  of  the  House  for 
the  consideration  of  all  the  Members. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  if  there  is  other  business  to 
be  considered  tomorrow,  other  than  the 
unanimous-consent  request  to  which  the 

gentleman  just  made  reference 

Mr.  ALBERT.  There  is  no  other  busi- 
ness about  which  I  know. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  then,  under 
the  rules  of  the  House  the  same  unani- 
mous-consent request  which  has  been 
made  and  withdrawn  today  will  be  made 
tomorrow  although  there  is  no  other 
business  to  be  considered.  Therefore,  It 
would  not  necessarily  mean  that  other 
Members  who  plan  to  make  no  objection 
wouIA  need  to  be  here,  because  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  only  requires  a 
single  objection,  which  single  objection 
Is  sufficient? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  will  say  in  response  to 
the  question  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  WaggonnerI  that  the 
House  can  only  proceed  with  a  quonmi. 
We  must  have  a  quorum  here  tomorrow 
for  the  consideration  of  this  matter. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  will  have  to  ad- 
mit that  the  gentleman  has  "caught"  me. 
Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  SpeiUcer,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  basis 
of  the  whip  notice — and  I  suspect  that  a 
good  many  of  us  have  made  commit- 
ments for  tomorrow — I  cannot  imder- 
stand  why  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  cannot  give  the  Members  of  the 
House  notice  and  make  that  unanimous- 
consent  request,  say.  within  an  hour.  I 
say  this  because  it  will  l>e  objected  to,  and 
I  can  guarantee  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  if  It  Is  not  objected  to  by  other 
Members  of  the  House.  I  shall  object  to 
such  unanimous-consent  request. 

So  then  we  can  get  the  objection  and 
go  about  oiu-  business.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  gentleman  is  trjring  to  do.  I 
would  like  the  gentleman  to  explain 
exactly  why  the  gentleman  wants  to 
keep  the  House  in  session  tomorrow  to 
get  the  objection  that  the  gentleman  can 
get  pretty  easily  today.  I  just  do  not 
follow  the  reasoning. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Is  the  gentleman  direct- 
ing the  question  to  me? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Yes;  I  am  directing  the 
question  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ALBEaiT.  The  reason  is  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolirxa — and  I 
understand  others — have  construed  a 
statement  that  I  made  to  Include  the 
merely  formal  presentation  of  making  a 
unanimous-consent  request  which  we 
know,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Is  going  to  be 
objected  to.  as  a  predicate  for  sending 
this  matter  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
There  Is  nothing  in  the  statement  that  I 
made,  if  I  recall  it  correctly,  other  than 
the  House  would  be  given  ample  notice, 
that  would  require  that  It  go  over.  If 
anyone  objects  on   that  basis,   then   I 
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would  say  that  the  objection  would  be 
valid. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LENNON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much. 

I  take  this  (Hjportunity  to  read  the 
specific  question  propounded  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  [Mr.  WaggonnerI 
to  our  distinguished  majority  leader. 
Mr.  WAGGONNER  sald : 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this  time  to  ask  the 
ouijorlty  leader  if  he  Is  prepared  at  this  time 
to  tell  the  Members  of  the  House  what  we 
might  expect  as  to  the  method  of  proceeding 
to  and  considering  the  message  just  received 
from  the  Senate. 

That  was  concerning  the  House  bill. 
Then  Mr.  Albert  replied : 

Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Wacconniu.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  Albert.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  response  to  the 
question  of  the  dlsUngulshed  gentleman,  may 
I  reply  that  no  decision  has  been  made  on 
that  matter  at  this  time. 

Then  Mr.  Waggonner  asked: 

May  I  Inquire  further  of  the  gentleman  If 
the  House  will  be  sufficiently  advised  in  ad- 
vance when  that  determination  Is  made? 

Mr.  Albert  replied: 

I  give  the  gentleman  full  assurance  on  that. 
This  matter  Is  too  important  to  do  otherwise 
than  to  fully  advise  all  Members  of  the  House 
as  to  any  action  the  House  might  take. 

Mr.  Waggonner  concluded  with: 
I  thank  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
and  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Now.  in  my  judgment,  may  I  say  to 
my  distinguished  friend,  that  I  inter- 
preted that  to  mean  that  the  gentleman 
would  notify  the  House  and  give  us  some 
time  before  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  would 
make  any  one  of  two  or  three  motions. 

So  interpreting  it  that  way,  that  was 
my  imderstandlng  and  it  was  Interpreted 
that  way  by  me.  Last  night's  papers  gave 
the  story  that  the  leadership  on  our  side 
of  the  aisle  would  decide  the  matter. 
This  morning  the  papers  indicated  that 
the  leadership  had  indicated  the  fact 
that  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  would 
move  to  take  the  bill  from  the  Speaker's 
desk  and  agree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments. I  construe  that  as  a  deviation 
from  the  former  statement. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  May  I  say  I  know  the 
point  of  view  the  gentleman  has  ex- 
pressed is  well  understood.  Of  course, 
any  Member  can  seek  recognition  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  at  any  time  and  the 
leadership  cannot  control  that.  But  the 
gentleman  is  correct  that  this  particular 
request  was  made  after  consultation  be- 
tween the  gentleman  from  New  York  and 
the  leadership.  And  I  feel  constrained 
to  go  along  with  the  gentleman  in  his  in- 
terpretation because  we  did  consult  on 
the  matter.  But  would  the  gentleman  be 
willing  to  have  this  called  up  later  in  the 
afternoon  as  an  accommodation  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  rather  than 
tomorrow? 

Mr.  LENNON.  What  disturbed  me,  I 
want  to  say  quite  frankly,  was  that  the 
Spanker  was  sitting  where  he  is  now 


on  Tuesday  morning  when  the  gentle- 
man gave  that  assurance  and  I  was  a 
little  bit  disturbed  that  he  recognized 
immediately  at  12  o'clock  noon,  just  as 
I  walked  into  the  Chamber,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
who  he  must  have  known  intended  to 
make  this  motion. 

Mr.  ALBEIRT.  The  gentleman  knows, 
as  every  Member  of  this  House  knows, 
that  this  was  a  mere  formality  In  the 
process. 

Mr.  LENNON.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man if  at  1  o'clock  today  he  desires  to, 
I  would  be  glad  to  have  him  do  it  then. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  May  I  state  that  If  the 
gentleman  feels  that  this  is  more  in  con- 
formity with  the  request  made.  I  now 
advise  the  Members  of  the  House,  with 
the  concurrence  of  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  CellerI.  if  he  will  respond,  that  the 
gentleman  will  call  up  or  undertake  to 
call  up  this  matter  imder  unanimous 
consent  at  1  o'clock,  and  I  will  ask  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  if  he  will 
seek  to  do  that  at  1  o'clock. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  shall  t)e  very  happy  to 
do  that,  so  that.  I  think,  everybody  will 
then  be  satisfied.  I  want  to  compliment 
the  majority  leader  for  his  kindness  and 
courtesy  in  endeavoring  to  mollify  those 
who  may  feel  aggrieved. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  has  expired. 


sition  that  we  have  to  take  this  matter 
and  swallow  it  whole  simply  l>ecause  the 
other  body  has  seen  fit  to  rewrite  the 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  poses  the  question 
whether  this  House  is  an  equal  and  co- 
ordinate body  of  the  Congress  or  is  it 
the  inferior  body?  I  refuse  to  believe 
that  this  House  will  agree  to  go  along 
with  this  proposed  procedure.  Of  course, 
the  proper  course  would  be  to  send  this 
bill  to  conference  like  all  bills  on  which 
the  two  Houses  disagree  are  handled. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  Chair  for  recognizing  me  because  I 
was  unable  to  get  into  this  colloquy  be- 
tween my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  LennonI  and  the 
majority  leader. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Lennon]  very 
much  for  his  raising  the  question  of 
notice,  and  for  his  graciousness  in  ac- 
commodating the  membership  by  his 
agreeing  to  permit  the  unanimous  re- 
quest to  be  made  later  today  rather  than 
tomorrow.  The  result  will  be  the  same. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may  have  the 
attention  of  the  gentleman  here  on  my 
left  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  House,  I 
should  like  to  make  another  observation. 

Here  is  a  much  stronger  and  more 
punitive  House-passed  bill  that  has  been 
over  in  the  other  body  since  last  year — 
that  is  how  long  it  has  been  over  there. 
The  Senate  has  completely  rewritten 
everything  that  was  in  the  bill  as  it 
passed  the  House.  A  number  of  new  pro- 
visions have  been  added — some  of  which 
are  not  germane  under  the  rules  of  the 
House.  They  brought  in  the  Indians — 
they  brought  in  the  firearms — and  they 
brought  in  the  open  housing — none  of 
which  was  in  the  House  bill.  Yet,  after 
some  3  months  of  debate  over  there,  I 
am  just  a  bit  chagrined  and  disappointed 
that  my  leadership  would  take  the  po- 


AMENDING  INTERNATIONAL  CLAIM 
SETTLEMENT  ACT  OP  1949 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  9063)  to 
amend  the  International  Claims  Settle- 
ment Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  to  provide 
for  the  timely  determination  of  certain 
claims  of  American  nationals,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate 
amendments  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  Senate  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York  I  Mrs.  Kelly  1?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  appoints  the  following 
conferees:  Mrs.  Kelly,  Mr.  Hays,  and 
Mr.  Frelinghttysen. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  GOVERNMENT  PROCUREMENT 
AND  ECONOMIC  CONCENTRATION 
OF  SEI.ECT  COMMITTEE  TO  IN- 
VESnGATE  PROBLEMS  OF  SMALL 
BUSINESS  TO  SIT  TODAY  DURING 
GENERAL  DEBATE 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Government  Procurement  and 
Economic  Concentration  of  the  Select 
Committee  To  Investigate  Problems  of 
Small  Business  be  permitted  to  sit  dur- 
ing general  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Gorman  I  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA  TO 
SERVE  YOUTH  OF  NATION 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  joint  resolution 
<S.J.  Res.  138)  calling  on  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America  to  serve  the  youth  of  this 
Nation  as  required  by  their  congressional 
charter,  and  ask  for  its  present  consid- 
eration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  do  so  in  order  to 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  since 
this  is  a  joint  resolution,  and  would 
have  the  effect  of  law,  why  it  calls  on 
"the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  to  serve  the 
youth  of  this  Nation  as  required  by  their 
congressional  charter."  Is  there  some 
question  that  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
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have  not  been  serving  according  to  their 
charter? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  There  has  been  no 
question  raised  along  those  lines.  In  fact, 
the  resolution  praises  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  for  the  magnificent  work  they 
have  been  doing  since  their  congressional 
charter  was  granted  in  1914.  This  resolu- 
tion came  from  the  Senate,  where  it 
was  unanimously  adopted.  It  was  part 
of  the  Boy  Scouts  obser\ance  and  urges 
the  Boy  Scouts  to  continue  doing  the 
same  work  they  are  doing  for  this 
country. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, that  In  the  light  of  his  explanation. 
I  am  not  particularly  enamored  of  these 
words  calling  on  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  to  serve  the  youth  of  this  Na- 
tion as  required  by  their  charter.  It 
seems  to  imply  that  they  have  not.  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  agree  with  that.  I  think  it 
is  a  very  poorly  worded  resolution  in 
that  respect. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  resolution  came 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  aft£X  being  unanimously  adopted 
by  the  other  body.  It  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  both  the  subcommittee  and 
the  full  committee.  I  congratulate  the 
gentleman  for  raising  the  point  because 
certainly  I  would  want  the  Record  to 
show  that  the  use  of  the  words  "as  re- 
quired by  their  charter"  does  not  in  any 
way.  directly  or  Indirectly,  imply  that 
anyone  is  di-ssatisfled  with  the  magnifi- 
cent work  the  Boy  Scouts  have  been 
doing  since  they  have  been  chartered 
I  tharik  the  gentleman  for  raising  the 
point  and  assure  him  that  the  main 
thnist  of  the  resolution  is  to  encourage 
the  Boy  Scouts  to  continue  their  marve- 
lous work  and  to  encourage  them  to  ex- 
tend their  work  Into  areas  where  their 
Inspirational  activities  are  needed  and 
where  these  activities  for  various  rea- 
sons are  not  now  being  carried  out.  I 
believe  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  has 
performed  a  notable  service  in  raising 
this  point  because  I  would  not  want  any 
doubt  to  exist  that  we  are  extremely 
pleased  with  the  tremendous  contribu- 
tion being  made  to  America  by  the  Boy 
Scout  movement 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  joint  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

SJ  Res.  138 

Whereas  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  has 
acted  under  a  congressional  charter  since 
1916.  serving  over  forty  million  boys  with 
a  program  that  develops  physical  fitness, 
character,    and   cltlzenslilp; 

Whereas  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  has 
achieved  significant  results  In  preventing 
and   reducing   Juvenile  delinquency:    and 

Whereas  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  has 
extended  Its  program  to  disadvantaged  boys 
In  the  deprived  areas  of  urban  and  rural 
areas  of  our  Nation:  and 

Whereas  there  Is  an  Increasing  need  for 
training  boys  to  become  responsible  citizens 
In  accord  with  the  Ideals  and  principles  of 
the  Scout  oath  and  law:  and 

Whereas  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  gives 
strong  support  to  the  home,  the  religious 
institution.  tb«  school  and  communities  in 


the  training,  education,  and  development 
of  youth:   and 

Whereas  the  Congress  Is  called  upon  to 
assist  and  promote  programs  of  promise  In 
these  critical  areas:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
re^ntatives  of  the  United.  States  of  America 
in  Congrexx  assembled .  That  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  calls  on  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America  further  to  advance  Its  service 
to  the  youth  of  this  Nation  as  required  by 
their  congressional  charter  to  the  end  that 
more  boys  in  every  segment  of  our  society 
will  be  Involved  In  lU  program  and  future 
generations  of  Americans  will  be  better  pre- 
pared with  the  skills  and  confidence  to  mas- 
ter the  ch.-in«lng  demands  of  America's  fu- 
ture and  prepared  to  give  leadership  to  It. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
third  reading  of  the  Senate  joint  re- 
solution. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


POLISH  ANTI-SEMITISM 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  sup- 
pose the  Communist  authorities  in  Po- 
land will  accuse  me  as  being  part  of  the 
Zionist  conspiracy  in  deriding  them  for 
their  recent  rash  actions.  I  refer,  of 
course,  to  the  recent  dismissal  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Polish  Government  because 
they  were  Jewish  parents  of  so-called 
hooligans  and  Zionists  who  allegedly 
were  in  league  with  West  Germany  In 
the  recent  student  protest  movements. 

I  h&ve  more  than  a  passing  interest  in 
what  takes  place  in  Poland  because  my 
father  was  born  in  that  country.  I  might 
say  that  present  activities  of  the  Polish 
Communist  Government  bririgs  to  mind 
the  pogroms  that  have  taken  place  in 
the  past.  Pogrom  is  a  form  of  genocide 
or  organized  massacre  of  helpless  people. 
Such  incredible  acts  of  inhumanity  were 
typical  of  the  old  czarist  regimes  who, 
in  their  inability  to  supply  bread  to  their 
people,  resorted  first  to  accusations  of  a 
Zionist  conspiracy  and  eventually  to  a 
merciless  pogrom. 

I  am  not  surprised  at  the  current  Po- 
lish charges  of  Zionism  and  the  over- 
reaction  sigainst  the  few  surviving  Jew- 
ish citizens  in  Poland  that  has  followed. 
In  my  opinion,  this  Is  but  the  most  recent 
manifestation  of  a  Communist  line  that 
has  been  building  up  since  the  June  war 
in  the  Middle  East.  Let  us  not  forget  that 
this  war  was  not  only  a  defeat  for  the 
Arab  countries,  but  also  for  those  Com- 
munist nations  who  had  been  supplying 
arms  and  technicians  to  the  Arabs. 

I  naturally  look  with  dismay  upon 
these  recent  acts  by  the  Polish  Govern- 
ment against  a  decimated  people.  Today 
there  are  but  30.000  Jews  left  in  Poland 
from  a  pre-World  War  n  population  of 
3'2  million.  The  rest  were  murdered 
during  heinous  Nazi  atrocities. 
For  my  part,  I  do  not  care  who  com- 


poses the  Communist  Government  of 
Poland,  today  or  in  the  future.  And  I  do 
not  regret  having  voted  American  coun- 
terpart funds  for  building  a  chlldrens* 
hospital  In  Poland.  But  I  must  say,  it 
does  not  speak  well  for  any  Polish  Gov- 
ernment to  fall  back  upon  such  measures 
at  the  first  sign  of  unrest  among  the 
people.  Poland's  history  gives  her  away. 
And  I  suggest  that  she  pull  down  her 
skirts  for  her  soiled  anti-Semitic  slip  is 
showing. 

KERNER  COMMISSION  REPORT- 
BUY.  BUY.  BUY— AND  BYE,  BYE, 
BYE  AMERICA 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure  it 
came  as  a  surprise  to  most  of  us  here  to 
find  out  from  the  Kemer  Commission 
that  all  of  us  except  the  rioters  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  riots  in  American  cities 
last  .summer. 

There  is  something  frightening  about 
the  complacency  with  which  some  public 
officials  and  .some  experts  have  accepted 
the  alleged  inevitability  of  new  riots  of 
this  coming  summer.  It  is  among  the 
saddest  thine;s  I  know  to  hear  of  police 
departments  purchasing  armored  vehi- 
cles that  look  like  tanks  to  protect  Amer- 
ican cities  from  Americans.  It  Is  among 
the  saddest  things  I  know  to  learn  that 
one  of  the  best  selling  books  in  America 
Is  entitled  'How  To  Defend  Yourself, 
Your  Family  and  Your  Home."  And  it 
is  equally  sad — because  it  makes  the 
above  developments  almost  inevitable — 
to  hear  public  officials  in  high  places, 
men  of  famous  names,  speak  with  in- 
dulgence of  violence,  destruction,  law- 
lessness, and  anarchy. 

We  have  been  told  all  our  lives  that 
ours  is  a  government  of  law  and  not  of 
men.  How  much  have  we  lost  when  men 
who  are  leaders  of  government  say  that 
for  any  reason  people  are  justified  in 
setting  aside  the  law.  Even  if  all  the 
wrongs  of  the  past,  as  alleged  by  the 
Commission,  were  true,  would  this  justify 
wanton  destruction,  violence,  looting, 
burning  of  homes?  Are  we  really  pre- 
pared to  believe  that  violence  and  de- 
struction will  gain  for  any  citizens  last- 
ing benefits? 

The  Kemer  Commission  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  was  no  conspiracy 
behind  the  violence  in  so  many  of  the 
American  cities  last  summer.  Each 
reader,  of  course,  can  form  his  own  opin- 
ions of  the  Commission's  conclusions.  I 
would  only  remind  you  that  the  reports 
of  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcom- 
mittee disagreed  with  the  easy  conclu- 
sion of  the  Commission.  I  ask.  "Of  what 
meat  has  this  Commission  feasted  that 
it  is  so  knowledgeable  and  so  infallible?" 
I  do  not  suppose  it  came  as  a  surprise 
to  anybody  that  the  Kemer  Commission 
proposed  a  massive  dose  of  Federal 
spending  to  cure  the  ills  of  our  cities.  Of 
course,  anybody  who  has  completed  an 
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eighth  grade  civics  course  could  have  pre- 
dicted that  recommendation.  There  is  a 
kind  of  reverse  materialism  In  such  a 
recommendation  which  may  be  a  very 
telling  symptom  of  our  major  problem  in 
America.  The  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion appear  to  sincerely  believe  that  such 
massive  spending  is  going  to  cure  the 
problem.  Who  is  kidding  whom? 

How  much  more  convincing  they  would 
have  been  if  they  had  recommended  at 
the  same  time  a  massive  dose  of  morality 
and  a  massive  program  to  reinstill  in 
the  hearts  of  all  citizens  a  respect  for  law 
and  order.  Without  this  respect,  we  will 
not  have  an  America;  we  will  have  an 
anarchy.  All  of  the  material  benefits  that 
we  could  possibly  provide  with  any  level 
of  spending  or  any  kind  of  work  and 
welfare  programs  would  be  useless  imless 
accompanied  by  standards  of  conduct  to 
assure  they  would  be  used  properly.  The 
first  standard  must  be  respect  for  law 
and  order.  The  majority  of  citizens  of 
any  race  do  not  join  in  riots  and  the  ma- 
jority of  citizens  of  all  races  suffer  as  a 
result  of  riots.  We  must  assure  that  no 
citizens  ever  get  the  mistaken  impression 
that  violence  will  get  them  what  they 
want.  We  must  see  that  those  who  insti- 
gate violence  are  swiftly  punished  by 
law. 

Above  all  we  must  get  over  the  idea 
that  we  can  cure  all  ills  with  taxpayers' 
dollars.  We  cannot  buy  order  in  the  cities 
any  more  than  we  can  buy  friendship 
with  foreign  aid.  Nine  billion  dollars  have 
brought  us  only  contempt  from  France 
and  other  degenerate  ingrates:  and  at- 
tempts to  buy  law  and  order  will  gain 
us  only  contempt  from  the  agitators  and 
seditionists  who  want  to  loot  and  bum 
our  cities.  For  too  long  our  policy  has 
been  buy,  buy.  buy.  If  it  keeps  up,  it  will 
be  bye,  bye,  bye  America.  Webster  once 
said: 

But  who  shall  reconstruct  the  fabric  of 
demolished  government?  Who  shall  rear 
again  the  well-proportioned  columns  of  con- 
stitutional liberty?  Who  shall  frame  together 
the  skillful  architecture  which  unites  na- 
tional sovereignty  with  State  rights,  individ- 
ual security,  and  public  prosperity?  No.  If 
these  columns  fall,  they  will  be  raised  not 
again.  Like  the  Coliseum  and  the  Parthenon, 
they  win  be  destined  to  a  mournful,  a  mel- 
ancholy Immortality.  Bitterer  tears,  however, 
will  flow  over  them,  than  were  ever  shed 
over  the  monuments  of  Roman  or  Grecian 
art:  for  they  will  be  the  remnants  of  a  more 
glorious  edifice  than  Greece  or  Rome  ever 
saw.  the  edifice  of  constitutional  American 
liberty." 

As  part  of  my  remarks,  I  include  a 

challenging  editorial  from  the  March  9 

edition    of    the    Charleston    News    and 

Courier,  titled  "Blank  Check  for  Mobs": 

Blank  Check  for  Mobs 

As  the  nation's  editors  probe  deeper  Into 
the  Kemer  Commission  report  on  last  sum- 
mer's riots,  dismay  widens  as  to  the  curious 
nature  of  the  document. 

The  Richmond  News  Leader  expresses  a 
common  opinion  in  noting  that  "The  com- 
mission casts  about  for  scapegoats,  and  finds 
them  In  the  police,  the  press,  television,  local 
governments,  and  so  on.  In  Its  report,  the 
rioters  themselves  escape  any  blame  what- 
soever." 

It  Is  strange  and  disturbing  that  the  com- 
mission had  nothing  significant  to  say  about 
the  danger  of  mob  rule  in  American  cities. 
As  The  News  Leader  points  out,  the  "spirit 


of  the  mob  has  fiourlshed  in  an  atmosphere 
of  Indulgence  that  excuses  any  behavior,  no 
matter  how  outrageous,  if  the  perpetrator  Is 
Negro,  poor,  disadvantaged,  or  unemployed." 

One  of  the  defects  of  the  commission's 
report  Is  that  it  does  not  cite  the  federal 
government's  responsibility  for  creating  an 
atmosphere  of  indulgence  for  lawbreakers. 
Civil  dlsol>edlenoe  advocates  have  been  hailed 
In  higii  places  in  recent  years.  Nor  does  the 
report  touch  on  the  effect  of  the  federal 
minimum  wage  law  in  limiting  employment 
opportunities  for  the  unskilled.  Moreover. 
the  commission  did  not  report  that  federal 
urban  renewal  programs  have  destroyed 
more  homes  for  poor  people  than  they  have 
created. 

In  proposing  that  future  riots  be  prevented 
with  costly  new  welfare  and  anti-poverty 
programs,  the  commission  advances  a  design 
for  impoverishing  additional  American  fami- 
lies. Blue  collar  and  white  collar  workers  In 
this  country  already  are  laboring  under  a 
severe  tax  burden.  Their  own  expectations 
of  personal  and  family  progress,  which  are 
reasonable  In  view  of  their  enterprise  and 
self-reliance,  would  be  crushed  by  massive 
new  federal  handouts  to  people  who  have 
rioted  or  looted. 

Finally,  millions  of  law-abiding  citizens 
will  not  forget  the  looting  last  summer.  They 
saw  pictures  of  looters  loading  cases  of  beer 
and  home  furnishings  into  their  automobiles. 
Tliese  scenes  of  theft  were  not  the  image  of 
downtrodden  citizens  snatching  bread  and 
begging  for  Justice.  The  pictures  were  evi- 
dence of  mobism. 

The  Kemer  commission  rejx>rt  simply  ig- 
nores the  record  of  mob  action.  Instead,  It 
proposes  that  the  public  give  a  blank  check 
to  people  who  threaten  devastation  to  towns 
and  cities. 

OIL  POLLUTION  CONTROL 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Ml-.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  today  introducing  legislation  which 
I  believe  will  strengthen  existing  laws  to 
meet  the  problem  of  oil  pollution  inci- 
dents which  have  occurred  with  increas- 
ing frequency. 

In  March  1967  the  Torrey  Canyon  dis- 
aster off  the  coast  of  England  caused  ex- 
tensive damage  to  the  ecology  of  the 
area.  Experts  estimate  that  it  may  take 
decades  to  recover  the  lost  marine  life, 
if  indeed,  the  area  is  ever  restored. 

Now.  within  the  last  2  weeks,  two  other 
incidents  in  the  Atlantic  have  heaid  the 
raised  voices  of  conservationists,  prop- 
erty owners,  recrea^ionists,  and  con- 
cerned citizens  who  want  action  to  stop 
this  destruction.  , 

The  Ocean  Eagle  contlnutes  to  spew  de- 
structive oil  from  its  hull.  Pish  and  wild- 
life continue  to  die  by  the  thousands,  and 
the  beautiful  beaches  of  Puerto  Rico  are 
covered  with  a  black  sticky  muck. 

More  recently,  the  General  Coloco- 
tronis,  a  Greek  vessel,  ran  aground  off 
the  coast  of  the  Bahamas,  again  causing 
widespread  damage  to  the  beaches  and 
wildlife. 

In  my  own  home  town  of  West  Palm 
Beach,  the  tanker  Point  Lacre  spilled  oil 
into  the  harbor  on  February  5.  causing 
damage  to  many  private  craft,  docks, 
and  waterfront  property. 


Three  basic  laws  now  exist  to  meet 
this  growing  problem:  the  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Act  of  1899,  the  Oil  Pollution 
Act  of  1924,  and  the  Oil  Pollution  Act 
of  1961  which  vests  jurisdiction  in  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation. 

Eiiforcement  provisions  of  these  three 
acts  are  delegated  to  the  US.  Coast 
Guard  in  the  Department  of  Tianspor- 
tatlon,  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers, 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  U.S. 
Customs  Bureau. 

I  am  told  by  the  Coast  Guard  that  in 
1967  there  were  458  known  violations  of 
oil  pollution  laws:  177  Involved  U.S.  ves- 
sels, 185  were  shore  violations,  69  In- 
volved foreign  vessels,  and  27  were  from 
unknown  sources. 

Indications  are  that  violations  are  on 
the  increase.  I  think  certainly  that  a 
major  factor  contributing  to  this  in- 
crease is  the  tise  of  second-class  vessels 
of  questionable  seaworthiness. 

The  Middle  East  war  of  last  summer 
and  the  closing  of  the  Suez  Canal  re- 
sulted In  an  Increase  in  the  world  tank- 
ship  fleet  of  approximately  1,300  T-2 
tankers.  Virtually  every  vessel  capable  of 
carrying  oil  was  taken  out  of  moth  balls 
or  saved  from  scrap,  scheduled  layups 
for  overhaul  were  postponed  temporarily, 
and  every  extra  barrel  was  squeezed 
aboard. 

This  means  also  that  1.300  additional 
crews  had  to  be  recruited  and  1,300  ships 
that  should  have  been  serviced  or  retired 
were  not. 

If  the  owners  or  charterers  wish  to  use 
old  tankers,  many  of  World  War  I  vin- 
tage and  of  questionable  seaworthiness, 
then  those  owners  or  charterers  should 
be  willing  to  bear  the  responsibility. 

That  is  what  I  propose  today. 

The  bill  that  I  am  Introducing  would 
authorize  the  Secretaiy  of  Transporta- 
tion, who  now  has  jurisdiction  under  the 
act  of  1961,  to  require  an  owner  or  char- 
terer of  an  American  or  foreign  vessel 
carrying  oil,  petroleum  products,  or  other 
contaminants  to  establish  his  financial 
responsibility  to  meet  any  liability  in- 
curred for  death,  injury,  or  damages  re- 
sulting from  any  spillage  or  other  re- 
lease of  oil  or  other  contaminants. 

The  Secretary  may  establish  this  re- 
sponsibility by  insurance,  surety  bond,  or 
other  evidence  of  financial  security. 

Tills  bill  also  would  amend  the  Oil  Pol- 
lution Act  of  1924  to  provide  strict  liabil- 
ity for  the  discharge  of  oil.  Under  exist- 
ing laws,  liability  is  not  incurred  if  the 
spillage  was  accidental  or  merely  negli- 
gent. Gross  negligence  must  be  proved. 

I  think  this  proposed  legislation  will 
cause  many  owners  and  charterers  to 
assess  the  seaworthiness  of  their  vessels, 
and  will  offer  a  deterrent  to  many  of 
these  oil  pollution  disasters. 


IN  RECOGNITION  OF  24  YEARS  OF 
SERVICE  BY  THE  HONORABLE 
GEORGE  ANDREWS 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.    NICHOUB.    Mr.    Speaker,    today 

should  be  recognized  for  its  significance 
to  tlie  people  of  Alabama  and  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  On  this  day  24  years 
ago.  our  highly  esteemed  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama,  Gsorci  W. 
Andrews,  was  elected  to  represent  Ala- 
bama's Third  Congressional  District.  He 
came  to  Congress — after  being  elected  in 
absentia — directly  from  Pearl  Harbor 
where  he  was  serving  as  a  lieutenant  in 
the  Navy.  This  change  in  hats  carried 
with  it  an  even  bigger  change  in  respon- 
sibility, but  both  changes  have  been  worn 
well  by  Mr.  Andrsws. 

Starting  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder 
on  the  House  Appropriations  Committee, 
he  began  to  work  hard,  not  only  for  the 
people  of  his  district,  but  for  all  the 
people  of  Alabama  and  our  ?reat  Nation. 
His  constituents  have  shown  their  appre- 
ciation and  loyalty  by  returning  him  to 
Congress  term  after  term — for  the  past 
24  years — so  that  he  could  continue  to 
help  them  in  the  typical  devoted,  respon- 
sible, selfless.  "George  Andrews"  way. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Honorable  Gkorcx 
AifSREws  has  devoted  a  total  of  37  years 
to  public  service.  The  24  years  of  service 
in  Congress  established  today  were  pre- 
ceded by  13  years  of  serving  as  circuit 
solicitor  in  Alabama.  During  his  service 
as  circuit  solicitor,  our  colleague  dis- 
played the  same  devotion  to  duty,  love 
and  interest  for  people,  and  tireless  ef- 
forts for  a  job  well  done  as  we  have  all 
witnessed  here  in  this  legislative  lx)dy. 

We  all  know  public  service  is  no  easy 
task:  however.  Mr.  Andrews  har  consist- 
ently represented  the  people  of  his  dis- 
trict with  such  outstanding  judgment 
and  consideration  that  they  have  repeat- 
edly sent  him  back  to  Congress — vir- 
tually unopposed.  They  realize  how  very 
badly  needed  are  his  continual  votes  for 
sound  money,  local  self-government,  and 
individual  freedom:  they  admire  his 
strong  stand  on  Vietnam:  they  admire 
his  record  and  they  want  him  to  con- 
tinue. Certainly,  such  an  outstanding 
record  of  devotion  to  God  and  country 
must  make  his  lovely  wife,  his  beautiful 
daughter,  and  handsome  son  most  proud. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join 
in  this  tribute  to  the  distinguished  dean 
of  our  delegation,  for  whom  all  Alabam- 
lans  are  grrateful.  He  has  rendered  out- 
standing service  as  a  Member  of  this 
House  and  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  calling  this 
anniversary  to  the  attention  of  the 
House,  and  Join  him  in  extending  con- 
gratulations and  warmest  best  wishes 
to  a  dedicated  and  valuable  public 
servant. 


NATIONAL  POISON  PREVENTION 
WEEK 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  take  this  time  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  that  all  Members  have  re- 
ceived, or  will  receive  today,  a  kit  on 
National  Poison  Prevention  Week — 
March  17-23.  1968.  This  kit  has  been 
prepared  by  the  American  Pharmaceuti- 
cal Association.  It  furnishes  much  mate- 
rial, for  use  by  the  radio,  press  and  other 
news  media,  giving  valuable  information 
on  the  saving  of  lives,  particularly  the 
lives  of  children.  March  17  to  23  Is  Na- 
tional Poison  Prevention  Week. 

I  might  say,  by  way  of  explanation, 
that  my  interest  in  this  started  some 
years  ago  when  a  pharmacist  of  Cape 
Girardeau,  Mo.,  Mr.  Homer  George, 
started  the  movement  for  Poison  Preven- 
tion Week.  After  my  State  had  partici- 
pated and  it  had  been  so  declared  in  a 
proclamation  by  the  Governor,  the  Con- 
gress adopted  a  resolution,  creating  the 
authority  for.  and  for  several  years  now 
we  have  continued  to  observe — and  for 
several  years  in  the  future,  I  hope,  we 
will  continue  to  observe — National  Pol- 
son  Prevention  Week. 

I  commend  the  contents  of  this  kit  to 
reading  by  the  Members.  Many  of  you, 
particularly  the  parents  of  young  chil- 
dren, will  find  the  contents  most  in- 
formative, and  you  may  want  to  include 
some  of  the  facts,  suggestions,  statistics, 
and  other  information  in  your  news 
letters. 


THE  SO-CALLED  CIVIL  RIGHTS  BILL 
AND  THE  LONG  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  gravely 
concerned  over  reports  that  effort  is  be- 
ing made  to  ram  through  this  House — 
without  due  and  careful  consideration 
and  full  debate  on  many  provisions— of 
H.R.  2516.  the  so-called  civil  rights  bill. 

I  voted  for  this  bill  when  it  was  before 
the  House.  It  was  a  good  bill. 

But  it  now  contains  provisions  this 
House  has  not  considered — and  the  kind- 
est statement  that  has  been  made  about 
this  bill  is  that  it  is  "a  legislative  mon- 
strosity." 

Of  particular  concern  to  me — and  to 
millions  of  decent,  law-abiding  Ameri- 
cans— is  one  provision  concerning  fire- 
arms. 

I  have  strongly  supported  the  need  for 
passage  by  this  House  of  effective  fire- 
arms legislation,  and  have  pending  two 
bills  which  have  received  strong  support 
from  over  the  Nation  and  from  my  col- 
leagues. They  could,  if  enacted,  curb  the 
growing  lawlessness  in  our.  country  by 
providing  stiff  mandatory  sentences  for 
those  who  use  flrearms  in  the  commission 
of  crimes  of  violence.  But  instead  of  this 
approach,  the  other  body  In  the  heat  of 
debate  added  a  vague  and  largely  unen- 
forceable amendment  to  make  it  a  Fed- 


eral crime  "for  whoever  transports  or 
manufactures  for  transportation  in  com- 
merce any  firearm  knowing  or  having 
reaaon  to  know"  that  the  g\m  will  be  used 
in  riot.  It  also  prescribes  punishment  of 
anyone  who  "teaches  or  demonstrates 
to  any  other  person  the  use  of  any  fire- 
arm knowing  or  having  reason  to  know" 
that  the  gun  will  be  used  in  a  riot. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  think  I  have  to 
point  out  the  dangers  In  such  a  vague 
and  generalized  law.  Surely  this  body  has 
the  duty  and  responsibility  to  consider 
carefully  any  legislation  affecting  the 
rights  of  all  Americans,  and  I  for  one 
do  not  intend  to  abdicate  my  responsi- 
bility to  the  other  body— or  to  be  stam- 
peded in  the  name  of  civil  rights  into 
enacting  such  a  law. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  read  the  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Star  of  March  8 
concerning  this  provision  of  the  bill  en- 
acted by  the  other  body.  I  state  em- 
phatically to  my  colleagues  that  millions 
of  Americans  who  enjoy  the  peaceful  use 
and  ownership  of  flrearms  are  going  to 
remember  those  In  this  body — who  in  a 
rush  to  protect  the  rights  of  a  few — 
sacrifice  the  rights  of  many. 

I  call  on  my  colleagues  to  join  with 
me  in  killing  this  "legislative  monstros- 
ity." 

The  editorial  referred  to  follows: 
Thk  Long  Amendment 

Aq  odd  Senate  alliance  of  zeolous  pro- 
ponents of  antlgun  laws  and  aroused  advo- 
cates of  more  punitive  antl-rlot  measures 
has  produced  a  legislative  monstrosity  wblcb 
could,  within  a  short  time,  become  the  law 
of  the  land. 

The  proposed  law  came  In  the  form  of  an 
amendment  to  the  civil  rights  bill,  offered 
by  Senator  Long  of  Louisiana.  The  amend- 
ment provides  penalties  for  "whoever  trans- 
ports or  manufactures  for  transportation  In 
commerce  any  firearm  .  .  .  knowing  or  hav- 
ing reason  to  know  .  .  ."  that  the  gun  will 
be  used  In  a  riot.  It  also  calls  for  the  punish- 
ment of  anyone  who  "...  teaches  or  dem- 
onstrates to  any  other  person  the  use  .  .  . 
of  any  firearm  .  .  .  knowing  or  having  rea- 
son to  know  .  .  ."  that  the  gun  will  be  used 
In  a  riot. 

Those  senators  who  have  reluctantly  ac- 
cepted the  Impending  reality  of  a  civil  rights 
act  and  a  federal  open  housing  law,  and  who 
are  demanding  a  quid  pro  quo  in  the  form 
of  federal  anti-riot  laws,  were  quick  to  rally 
to  Long's  banner.  And.  somewhat  to  their 
surprise,  they  were  met  there  by  a  band  of 
Northern  liberals,  led  by  Senator  Edward 
Kennedy,  who  saw  in  the  measure  the  em- 
bryo of  a  long-sought  anti-gun  law. 

They  should  have  taken  a  second  look. 
For  the  embryo  contains  a  flaw  that  gives 
certain  promise  of  a  legal  miscreatlon.  The 
words  "having  reason  to  know"  clearly  are 
intended  to  raise  the  specter  that  a  dealer, 
who  demonstrates  a  firearm  to  a  prospective 
customer  without  knowing  what  is  on  the 
buyer's  mind,  may  lay  himself  open  to  prose- 
cution. In  practice,  of  course,  any  statute 
that  depends  solely  on  proof  of  criminal  In- 
tent Is  frequently  unenforceable.  And  the 
Long  amendment  Is  doubly  so.  depending 
entirely  as  it  does  on  the  knowledge  by  a 
defendant  of  another's  criminal  Intent. 

We  have  no  interest  at  all  In  making  It 
easy  lor  rioters  to  obtain  arms  and  to  use 
them  effectively.  But  we  are  no  more  Inter- 
ested in  the  spectacle  of  the  Ignited  States 
Senate  debating — and  passing — laws  that  at 
worst  are  dangerous  and  at  best  are  nonpro- 
ductive. Happily,  the  House  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  knock  out  the  Long  amend- 
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ment  when  the  Senate  passes  the  bill  along. 
It  should  lose  no  tlnve  In  doing  Jvist  that. 


EAST  OP  SUEZ — AND  BEYOND 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  IB  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Cormectlcut? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Britain's 
traditional  military  protection  of  the 
area  east  of  Suez  has  been  a  fact  on 
which  the  world's  statesmen  have  de- 
pended for  over  a  centiuy.  The  spheres 
of  influence  which  have  shaped  the  con- 
tour of  world  order  have  long  hung  In 
the  balance  that  the  British  have  been 
able  to  strike  by  their  diplomatic  and 
military  efforts,  for  their  influence  ex- 
tended far  beyond  the  Suez  Caaial,  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  the  Indian  Ocean, 
since  the  Near  East  is  the  meeting  point 
of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. 

By  1971  British  forces  will  be  with- 
drawn east  of  Suez,  and  their  calming 
influence  in  that  area  and  throughout 
the  world  will  cease  to  exist.  The  shock 
waves  of  this  decision  have  been  dis- 
turbing to  the  nations  immediately 
around  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  our  interest 
in  their  ability  to  create  a  new  structure 
for  future  stability  is  almost  as  urgent 
as  their  own.  As  the  full  impact  of  this 
planned  withdrawal  becomes  more  clear, 
we  begin  to  appreciate  the  importance  of 
this  move  for  nations  outside  the  area 
as  well. 

The  broader  implications  of  the  British 
pullout  are  examined  In  a  thoughtful 
article  by  Noel  Mostert  in  the  March  7, 
1968,  issue  of  the  Reporter,  entitled 
"High  Stakes  Southeast  of  Suez,"  and  I 
commend  this  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues. 

It  is  not  too  soon  to  grapple  with  the 
future  of  the  troubled  area  east  of  Suez. 
If  we  do  not  do  so  with  initiative  and 
intelligence  now  then  the  shaping  of  our 
interest  in  that  area  may  be  too  late.  The 
article  follows: 

High  Stakes  Southeast  of  Spez 
(By  Noel  Mostert) 
The  scheduled  British  withdrawal  East  of 
Suez  by  1971  raises  questions  of  the  utmost 
relevance  for  the  West  along  a  wider  range 
of  fronts  than  was  immediately  apparent. 
While  the  main  Impact  of  this  military  econ- 
omy win  fall  on  Southeast  Asia,  the  Arabian 
Sea,  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  consequences 
south  of  Suez  are  already  considerable  and 
will  probably  get  worse.  It  could  well  be  that 
Africa  will  ultimately  be  the  area  most 
affected. 

The  prospect  of  an  unprecedented  power 
vacuum  In  the  Indian  Ocean  alone  Is  a  mat- 
ter of  the  first  order:  more  to  the  point  Is 
the  Influence  It  will  have  upon  the  delicate 
balance  cf  political  order  In  Eastern  and 
Central  Africa.  Then  there  Is  the  question 
of  South  Africa.  The  East  of  Suez  economies 
and  the  soul-searching  they  Induced  have 
practically  swept  away  Britain's  traditional 
calculation  of  strategic  dependence  on  that 
nation,  always  a  major  factor  In  Whitehall's 
defense  calculations. 

The  removal  of  this  bond  has  profound 
Implications.  It  represents  In  a  very  real 
sense  the  removal  of  one  of  the  subtlest  and 
strongest    western    psychological   tmderpln- 


nlngs  of  the  South  African  status  quo. 
Britain's  dependence  was  what  has  made  the 
South  Africans  feel  wanted,  even  when  they 
least  were. 

The  knowledge  that  this  dependence  would 
go  Indubitably  Influenced  the  British  gov- 
ernment's decision  in  December,  a  month  be- 
fore the  Suee  announcement,  to  retain  Its 
embargo  on  arms  sales  to  South  Africa.  As 
the  London  Observer  remarked  at  the  time  of 
the  arms  debate:  "The  abandonment  of 
Britain's  present  East  of  Suez  role  would 
destroy  one  of  the  main  arguments  which 
have  Influenced  the  Government  in  Its  at- 
titude towards  South  Africa:  the  fact  that 
we  need  South  Africa  help  to  supply  owx  bases 
In  the  Far  East.  The  attempt  to  maintain 
a  strategic  presence  East  of  Suez  forces  us 
Into  dependence  on  South  Africa.  Scrap  the 
East  of  Suez  policy,  and  there  would  no 
longer  be  any  strategic  reason  for  seeking  to 
maintain  South  Africa's  good  will." 

SUDDEN    DEPARTinU: 

This,  however,  had  introduced  an  entirely 
new  element:  the  emergence  of  a  formidable 
French  role  In  South  African  affairs.  Prance 
became  the  Immediate  beneficiary  of  British 
poUtlcal  morality,  and  Is  now  the  main  sup- 
plier of  arms  to  South  Africa.  But  dangerous 
as  this  association  might  prove  to  be.  what 
happens  In  the  Indian  Ocean  will  lUtlmately 
be  the  key  to  everything.  Including  the  status 
quo  in  South  Africa. 

It  seemed  Ironic  that  the  withdrawal  East 
of  Suez  should  finally  come  virtually  because 
of  Suez  Itself.  The  closing  of  the  canal  Is 
costing  Brltoln  an  estimated  £240  million 
a  year  (Prime  MlnUter  Wilson's  own  esti- 
mate to  Parliament).  Coupled  with  a  crip- 
pling dock  strike  that  left  exports  lying  use- 
lessly upon  the  London  and  Uverpool 
wharves,  Its  Impact  upon  the  balance  of 
payments  helped  undermine  confidence  in 
sterling  and  bring  on  the  run  on  the  pound. 
Devaluation  followed,  and  the  decision  to  be 
out  from  East  of  Suez  by  1971  was  part  of 
that  package. 

Despite  the  steady  decline  to  British  power 
In  recent  years  and  the  series  of  defense  cuts 
instituted  by  the  Labour  Party  since  it  came 
to  power,  the  retirement  from  the  Indian 
Ocean,  especially  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  was 
a  surprise.  It  was  expected  eventually  but 
not  so  soon,  nor  with  such  disregard  of  the 
niceties  of  dUengagement.  Only  weeks  ago, 
British  envoys  were  around  the  Gulf  states 
telling  the  feudallstlc,  and  fabulously  rich 
oil  sheiks  there  that  they  should  not  be 
alarmed  at  the  withdrawal  from  Aden— Brit- 
ain woiUd  be  In  the  Gulf  for  a  long  Ome  yet. 
There  was  no  reason  for  them  to  doubt 
Britain's  word,  since  It  looked  very  much  as 
though  there  was  no  alternative.  The  Labour 
cabinet  Itself  haa  recognized  that  trouble  In 
the  Gulf  could  cause  millions  of  unemployed 
in  Britain.  The  Gulf  suppUes  something  close 
to  eighty  per  cent  of  Western  Europe's  oil 
needs,  and  forty-five  per  cent  of  this  pro- 
duction is  controlled  by  British  or  British- 
Dutch  companies  and  earns  the  British  treas- 
ury £  150  million  a  year.  But  most  important 
is  the  fact  that  the  oil  sheiks  Invest  their 
revenues  In  London.  Kuwait  Is  the  largest 
single  overseas  holder  of  sterling,  having  re- 
cently passed  AustraUa.  The  £15  million  a 
year  that  the  mlUUry  presence  In  the  Gulf 
costs  Britain  seemed  cheap  Insurance.  The 
government  reasoning,  however,  apparently 
was  to  the  effect  that  if  major  users  such 
as  Germany  and  Japan  can  buy  oil  from 
the  Gulf  without  a  mlUtary  establishment 
there,  why  shouldn't  Britain?  There  was  also 
great  fear  of  another  Aden. 

The  Gulf  nonetheless  does  represent  the 
last  British  standing  military  and  naval  pres- 
ence on  the  vast  and  vital  Indian  Ocean— 
qualities  obvious  to  those  who  scanned  their 
atlases  to  find  Mauritius  when  that  Island 
sprang  into  the  headlines  In  January  and 
British  troops  and  naval  forces  from  the  Gulf 
and  Singapore  were  called  into  quell  local 


poUUcal  troubles.  This  action  Itself  served 
to  underscore  the  absence  that  Is  to  be. 

The  Royal  Navy's  heavy  guns  and  senlw 
admirals  took  over  when  you  got  to  the 
Deccan  Peninsula  and  to  Singapore,  where 
the  sophisticated  problems  of  Asian  politics 
began,  but  the  Junior  commanders  on  the 
IndUn  Ocean  giiaranteed  the  indispensable 
shipping  routes  that  brought  the  trade  west. 
The  Indian  passage  was  so  much  the  private 
preserve  of  the  Royal  Navy  that  its  peace  and 
serenity  have  become  taken  for  granted,  vrtth 
the  ocean's  real  value  neatly  excUed  from 
the  general  public  awareness. 

The  Mauritius  operation  was  a  typical  In- 
dian Ocean  watchkeeplng  duty  of  the  sort 
that  has  kept  the  balance  of  power  there. 
The  same  sort  of  forces  went  Into  action  a 
few  years  ago  when  the  Kenyon  and  Tan- 
zantan  governments  asked  for  British  help 
to  subdue  army  mutinies.  To  whom  would 
any  such  request  be  addressed  In  the  future? 

A  traditional  presence  leaves  an  Implicit 
residue  of  power  and  respect,  however  min- 
imal. It  becomes.  In  Britain's  case,  this  has 
been  of  tremendous  effect.  Its  actual  force* 
on  the  Indian  Ocean  were  meager  but  they 
could  be  reduced  or  expanded  as  required. 
It  is  this  accepted  presence  more  than  power 
that  Is  being  lost. 

RAISED  EXPECTATIONS 

The  importance  of  this  loss  is  best  judged 
if  you  consider  that  the  Indian  Ocean  really 
starts  at  the  Horn  of  Africa,  washing  all 
down  the  east  coast  of  the  continent  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  was  a  main  base 
along  with  Aden  and  Trlncomalee  In  Ceylon. 
During  the  four  years  between  now  and  the 
BrltUh  departure  date  these  waters  will  be 
up  for  strategic  auction,  as  it  were.  The 
Soviet  Union  almost  certainly  will  move  In 
to  complement  the  position  It  has  consoli- 
dated In  the  eastern  Mediterranean.  This  is 
assumed  by  several  of  Britain's  leading  naval 
thinkers.  Moreover,  they  believe,  as  they 
conveyed  to  me  during  recent  Interviews  in 
London,  that  the  Soviets  will  make  a  bid  for 
as  many  of  the  former  British  bases  as  pos- 
sible, probably  starting  with  Aden  Itself. 

Such  an  advance   Into  the  Indian  Ocean 
has  long  been  included  in  Soviet  calculations, 
their  diplomatic  probes  having  been  heavily 
concentrated  along  the  Horn  of  Africa  and 
immediately  south  from  there,  but  It  has  not 
until  now  been  wholly  within  their  expecta- 
tions. The  June  war  brought  them  a  position 
whose  advantages  and  implications  may  not 
be  properly  assessed  for  years:  but  from  what 
one  can  see  so  far.  It   gives  them   exacOy 
what  the  British  sought  when  they  originally 
secured  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Middle 
East  in  order  to  hold   their  prime  positions 
in  Africa  and  Asia.  The  Middle  East,  after 
all,  is  where  Europe.  Africa,  and  Asia  meet. 
"The  Soviets  now   have   a   naval   force  of 
about  fifty  vessels  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
access  to  bases  that  give  them  a  vital  com- 
mand of  the  North  African  coast.  Egypt,  of 
course.  Is  the  keystone,  and  the  pretext  for 
the  Soviet  presence  there  is  the  reconstruc- 
tion  of   the   Egyptian    forces    to   meet   any 
Israeli  threat.  But  the  mere  fact  that  Russia's 
place  In  the  Mediterranean  is  now  generally 
accepted  as  permanent  means  that  this  Im- 
mediate local  purpose  has  been  served.  The 
longer-range  purpose  lies  beyond  the  Suez 
Canal,   and   the   pressure   to   serve    that  Is 
clearly  going  to  accumulate,  especially  since 
the  Soviet  Air  Force  already  has  refueling 
and  repair  faciUtles  at  Hodelda  and  Sana  In 
Yemen.  A  large  number  of  the  estimated  six 
thousand    Soviet   military    advisers    in    the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Middle  East   are  In 
Yemen,  Iraq,  the  Sudan,  and  Egypt.  As  If 
to  link  all  this  together  with  the  ultimate 
point  of  penetration  desired.  Russia's  Aero- 
flot    is   scheduled   shortiy   to    open   service 
between  Moscow,  Cairo,  Hodelda.  and  Dar  es 
Salaam. 

A  functioning  Suez  Canal  Is  a  necessary 
complement.  The  Rus-slans  very  much  want 
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It  open.  Report*  that  the  United  SUtes  flnda 
the  closing  of  the  canal  convenient  are  logi- 
cal. Most  Russian  seaborne  aid  for  North 
Vietnam  must  travel  the  long  route  stfound 
the  Cape.  Between  sixty  and  seventy  Soviet 
ships  used  to  pass  through  the  canal  each 
month.  A  navigable  canal  also  means  that 
those  fifty  warships  In  the  Mediterranean 
or  their  companion  squadrons  could  operate 
out  of  Alexandria  or  Suez  Into  the  Red  Sea 
and  the  Indian  Ocean — at  first  as  flag-show- 
ing sorties  and  eventually  as  task  forces 
from  fully  operational  bases. 


COMMUNIST  SUPPRESSION  OP 
ORGANIZED  RELIGION 

Mr.    WILLIS.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
munist forked-tongue  of  dialetics  has 
been  making  eloquent  and  pious  sounds 
In  dialog  with  free  world  representa- 
tives of  the  various  religious  denomina- 
tions. 

While  certain  U.S.  religious  leaders 
swallow  or  even  preach  the  line  which 
says,  "Communists  are  getting  soft  on 
religion,"  totalitarian  bosses  continue  to 
quietly  suppress  all  forms  of  religious 
worship  in  nations  under  their  unmerci- 
ful rule. 

The  Commimists  point  with  false  pride 
and  with  deliberate  deceit  to  the  handful 
of  churches  which  they  have  left  stand- 
ing behind  the  Iron  Curtain  for  propa- 
ganda purposes  only. 

However,  as  we  have  found  in  the  re- 
cent testimony  and  writings  of  members 
of  the  clergy  who  have  escaped  from  the 
Iron  Curtain  countries — and  I  particu- 
larly recall  the  Rev.  Richard  Wurm- 
brand  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities — the  Commu- 
nists have  no  intention  of  allowing  relig- 
ious worship  to  flourish  unmolested. 

After  all,  Lenin  has  called  religion  the 
opiate  of  the  people,  and  that  remains 
the  ofiQcial  Communist  line  despite  all 
their  efforts  to  conceal  the  truth. 

Further,  a  statement  In  the  Diplomatic 
Yearbook  of  the  Soviet  Union,  1929,  un- 
equivocally sets  forth  the  guidelines  of 
communism  vis-a-vls  religion.  This 
statement  is  reflected  in  Communist  pro- 
nouncements of  ideology  down  through 
the  years: 

Communism  and  religion  are  bostUe,  the 
one  to  the  other,  and  cannot  be  placed  side 
by  side.  When  religion  is  victorious,  commu- 
nism is  weak.  The  Communist  regime  will 
only  be  realized  in  a  society  freed  of  religion. 

Students  of  communism  know  that  the 
best  propaganda  interests  of  the  totali- 
tarian state  would  not  be  served  if  all 
forms  of  religious  worship  were  simply 
snuffed  out  overnight  by  force  or  decree. 

Instead,  over  the  years,  little  by  little, 
all  vestiges  of  organized  worship  of  a 
Supreme  Being  are  twisted  to  serve  the 
state.  Sincere  and  legitimate  places  of 
worship  are  squeezed  economically  until 
such  time  when  it  becomes  impossible  to 


maintain  the  church  and  provide  serv- 
ices for  the  people. 

Religion  continues  to  be  snuffed  out 
quietly,  yet  ruthlessly,  while  the  Com- 
munist propaganda  machine  sells  the 
world  on  the  baseless  idea  that  commu- 
nism and  religion  are  compatible.  From 
time  to  time,  however,  the  utter  falsity 
of  this  notion  is  demonstrated  by  events 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  which  prove 
that  the  Bolshevik  dictators  are  no 
more  friendly  to  religion  today  than  the 
Nazi  dictators  were  friendly  toward  the 
Jews  a  quarter  century  ago. 

The  following  article  in  the  March  6, 
1968,  edition  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  illustrates  how  Communists  are 
doggedly  working  to  "free"  the  people 
of  religion: 

R£DS  SOITEEZE  CHUKCH 

(By  Harry  B.  Ellis) 

Hamburg. — East  German  leaders  are  using 
their  new  constitution  and  penal  code  to  has- 
ten the  sutTocatlon  of  organized  religion. 

This  is  the  conclusion  of  West  German  ob- 
servers who  follow  the  efforts  of  the  Evangel- 
lean  (Lutheran)  Church  In  East  Germany 
to  find  a  modus  Vivendi  with  the  Communist 
government. 

Freedom  of  worship  will  be  guaranteed  in 
the  proposed  new  basic  law,  but  within  a 
stricter  framework  than  Is  the  case  with  the 
existing  constitution. 

The  church  lost  its  status  as  a  public  cor- 
poration under  East  Germany's  revised  penal 
code  and  now  Is  classified  as  a  private  com- 
pany, ur  association.  This  means  that  an  at- 
tack against  the  church  by  groups  or  in- 
dividuals no  longer  is  considered  a  crime 
against  the  state. 

Religious  leaders  are  shorn  of  state  back- 
ing, should  they  try  to  defend  the  church 
against  abuse  in  E^ast  German  courts. 

The  new  constitution,  worked  out  by  Chief 
of  State  Walter  Ulbriclit  and  a  committee  of 
Communist  otflcials.  codifies  a  number  of  re- 
strictions on  the  church  introduced  In  recent 
years. 

ucHTa  LiMnro 

Prom  now  on  the  only  right  of  the  church 
will  be  to  conduct  services  of  worship.  Even 
these  must  conform  to  the  norms  of  Socialist 
(Communist)  society. 

Each  individual  minister,  apparently,  will 
be  obliged  to  register  and  define  his  preach- 
ing activities  with  appropriate  Communist 
officials  of  his  conununity. 

Manuscripts  of  church  news  letters  and 
other  religious  publications  must  be  sub- 
mitted for  Inspection,  before  a  license  to  pub- 
lish will  be  granted.  The  showing  of  films  by 
churches  Is  forbidden. 

New  forms  of  worship  for  yoimg  people  arc 
discouraged.  This  strikes  at  the  heart  of  the 
struggle  l>etween  church  and  state  in  East 
Germany. 

Eighty  percent  of  East  Germany's  17  mil- 
lion citizens  still  register  a  church  affiliation, 
mostly  with  the  Protestant  Lutheran  denomi- 
nation. Rather  than  attack  the  church  fron- 
tally,  the  government  in  the  past  has  worked 
subtly  to  dlsaSect  youth. 

CONrUCTS   PLANNED 

Membership  In  the  Young  Pioneers  and 
possession  of  a  "Jugendwelhe"  (state  certifi- 
cate) ,  while  not  mandatory,  are  important  to 
the  smooth  progress  of  a  boy's  or  girl's 
career. 

Pioneer  meetings  and  study  classes  for  the 
'Jugendwelhe,"  according  to  Bast  German 
pastors,  often  are  scheduled  to  conflict  with 
church  activities.  The  East  German  youth 
who  chooses  Sunday  school  and  confirmation 
over  pioneers  and  "Jugendwelhe "  faces  so- 
cial ostracism  and.  In  some  cases.  Interfer- 
ence at  school. 


It  was  to  circumvent  this,  apparently,  that 
church  leaders  devised  the  unidentified  new 
forms  of  worship  which  the  state  appears 
anxious    to   stamp   out. 

The  Evangelical  (Lutheran)  Church  In 
postwar  Germany  considered  Itself  an  Indi- 
visible unit,  despite  the  division  of  the  coun- 
try Itself.  Recently,  however,  East  Germany 
has  forbidden  the  eastern  synod  to  meet  with 
representatives  of  the  West  German  church. 

Object  of  Mr.  Ulbrlcht's  government  Is  to 
create  a  separate  Identity  for  the  East  Ger- 
man church.  Just  as  East  Germany  created 
a  separate  East  German  nationality  and  sep- 
arate state. 

An  Blast  German  church  divorced  from  the 
much  larger  West  German  group  becomes 
easier  for  the  East  German  Government  to 
control. 

The  new  constitution,  which  remains  to 
be  ratified  by  the  Volkskammer  (parlia- 
ment) ,  alms  at  putting  sharper  teeth  Into  the 
government's  authority  to  isolate  and  con- 
trol  church   activities. 

Money  Is  not  a  problem  for  the  East  Ger- 
man church,  an  East  German  pastor  told  this 
reporter. 

Each  church-RffiUated  citizen  pays  a  tax 
equal  to  one- tenth  of  his  Income  tax  directly 
to  the  church.  The  problem  has  been  for 
local  churches  to  get  bvillding  permits,  lum- 
ber, bricks,  and  other  materials,  and  plots 
of  land  from  the  government. 

East  Germany  Is  the  only  Communist 
country  In  which  a  Protestant  church  car- 
ries the  main  burden  of  confronting  the 
.state.  Elsewhere  In  Eastern  Europe  the 
church  Is  primarily  Roman  Catholic  or 
orthodox. 
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THE  ADMINISTRATIONS  WAR 
POLICY 

Mr.  CARTEIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pres- 
ent administration  has  linked  support 
of  its  war  policy  to  support  of  our  men 
in  Vietnam.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  great 
difference  in  these  two  policies. 

The  inept,  ill-advised  administration 
policy  has  cost  the  lives  of  19,000  young 
Americans,  117,000  casualties,  and  60 
billions  of  dollars.  We  are  now  more 
vulnerable  to  attack  than  we  were  2  years 
ago,  and  5,000  of  our  brave  marines  are 
beleaguered,  besieged,  and  surrounded  at 
the  Khe  Sanh. 

The  administration  policies  have  led 
us  down  the  road  to  doom,  despair,  and 
defeat. 

As  for  our  men,  all  of  us  in  this  House 
support  them  and  will  continue  to  sup- 
port them  with  all  our  strength,  spirit, 
and  stamina. 

Today  we  need  military  leadership  of 
the  stature  of  a  Grant,  Lee,  or  Patton, 
to  relieve  our  beleaguered  marines  and 
to  unify  our  torn  and  tattered  forces  in 
South  Vietnam.  We  want  every  shell 
fired  and  every  bomb  dropped  that  will 
save  an  American  life. 

As  many  of  you  know,  I  supported 
withdrawal  in  1966,  when  withdrawal 
was  possible.  Our  first  loyalty  goes  to  our 
sons  and  our  neighbor's  sons  now  sur- 
rounded and  fighting  in  South  Vietnam. 

After  the  gaurrison  at  Khe  Sanh  is  re- 


lieved and  our  forces  are  unified,  we  must 
do  all  in  our  power  to  obtain  an  honor- 
able peace.  ^^^^^^^^__ 

CONGRESSMAN  HORTON  SEES  U.S. 
TROOP  MORALE  IN  JEOPARDY 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection, 
Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  early  this 
year  I  visited  Vietnam  on  an  inspection 
tour  with  the  Military  Operations  Sub- 
committee of  the  committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  On  returning  from  that 
visit  I  often  remarked  that  the  one  thing 
which  had  most  favorably  impressed  me 
was  the  high  state  of  American  service- 
men's morale. 

This  morale  is  in  serious  jeopardy  to- 
day, due  in  no  small  part  to  the  short- 
sighted policy  of  returning  combat  vet- 
erans to  Vietnam  in  less  than  a  year 
after  they  complete  a  tour  of  combat 
duty.  Evidence  is  coming  to  light  which 
indicates  some  men  spend  a  year  fighting 
for  their  country  in  Southeast  Asia,  and 
come  home,  only  to  be  returned  to  Viet- 
nam in  as  little  as  90  days. 

It  has  been  stated  by  a  Pentagon 
spokesman  that  the  "  1-year  tour  is  aw- 
fully useful  as  a  morale  builder."  Un- 
doubtedly this  is  true.  But  what  of  the 
man  who  knows  he  is  likely  to  be  sent 
back  to  Vietnam  90  days  after  his  home- 
coming? What  will  be  the  state  of  his 
morale? 

Our  servicemen  defending  America  in 
Vietnam  are  making  great  sacrifices. 
Their  famiUes,  too,  are  placed  imder 
tremendous  strain.  It  is  a  gross  injustice 
to  these  men  and  their  famUies  for  a  re- 
turn to  the  United  States  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a  brief  respite  between  two 
years  of  war. 

In  order  to  give  fair  treatment  to  these 
valiant  men,  and  to  keep  the  state  of 
their  morale  as  high  as  possible,  I  am 
today  introducing  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

Resolved,  That  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that.  In  the  absence  of  a  formal  declara- 
tion of  war  by  the  Congress,  any  member  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  who 
has  served  In  a  combat  zone  for  a  period  of 
one  year  should  not  again  be  assigned  to 
serve  in  a  combat  zone  for  a  period  of  at 
least  one  year  after  the  termination  of  any 
prior  one  year  period  of  service  in  a  combat 
zone.  

CONGRESSMAN  HORTON  APPLAUDS 
FATHER  VEGVARI'S  INVOCATION. 
POINTS  TO  STUDENT  UPRISING  IN 
POLAND  AS  A  SIGN  OP  THE  MOOD 
OF  EUROPE'S  OPPRESSED  PEO- 
PLES 


Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  heard 
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this  noon  an  inspiring  invocation  recall- 
ing the  valor  and  the  free  spirit  of  the 
Himgarian  revolutionaries  of  March 
1848 — exactly  120  years  ago  this  week. 
This  opening  prayer  was  given  by  one  of 
the  most  tenacious  leaders  of  the  1956 
Hungarian  revolt.  Father  Vazul  Vegvari, 
a  pastor  of  St.  Ladislaus  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  New  Brunswick,  N.J.  Father 
Vegvari  has  served  as  a  president  of  the 
Hungarian  Freedom  Fighters  Federation. 
As  a  participant  in  the  uprising  that  took 
place  12  years  ago  this  October,  Father 
Vegvari  is  well  aware  of  the  long  history 
and  tradition  which  surround  the  Hun- 
garian yearning  for  freedom  and  self- 
government. 

It  is  most  appropriate  that  his  invoca- 
tion should  be  given  today,  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  events  of  the  past  day  in  Eastern 
Europe  tie  together  with  almost  miracu- 
lous coincidence  the  historic  human  ef- 
forts which  took  place  in  Hungary  m 
1848  and  in  1956. 

This  morning's  newspaper  and  news- 
casts reported  that  students  in  eight 
cities  of  Poland  were  demonstrating 
against  the  Polish  Communist  regime. 
The  Gomulka  government  is  supress- 
ing  a  drama  which  is  critical  of  Russian 
domination  of  Poland,  and  this  action 
has  awakened  the  free  spirit  of  thou- 
sands of  Polish  students  and  writers  into 
militant  protest  against  political  censor- 
ship. 

What,  you  may  ask,  do  these  demon- 
strations in  Poland  have  to  do  with  the 
historic  Hungarian  uprisings?  For  cen- 
turies, the  Poles  and  Hungarians  have 
been  friends  and  allies.  They  shared  for 
decades,  and  they  still  share  a  love  and 
yearning  for  freedom  which  eludes  their 
grasp,  because  today  it  is  held  back  by 
Communist  totalitarianism  and  domina- 
tion. Both  the  1848  and  the  1956  revolts 
in  Hungary  stem  in  part  from  some 
strong  Polish  roots. 

In  1848,  the  Hungarian  revolt  against 
the  Hapsburgs  and  their  czarist  allies 
was  led  by  a  Polish  general,  Jozsef  Bem. 
General  Bern's  valor  was  so  instrumen- 
tal to  the  establishment  of  the  revolu- 
tionary government  of  Louis  Kossuth, 
that  a  statue  of  Bem  was  erected  in 
Budapest  many  years  later.  Despite  the 
efforts  of  Bem  and  of  the  democratic 
Kossuth  government,  however,  the  1848 
revolt  was  short  lived.  Early  victory  in 
the  revolution  was  soon  snuffed  out  by 
an  onrush  of  czarist  Russian  troops,  the 
same  fate  suffered  by  the  1956  coup  in 
which  Father  Vegvari  participated. 

Like  the  1848  rebellion,  the  1956  revo- 
lution was  closely  tied  to  Poland.  In  Oc- 
tober of  1956,  there  was  an  uprising  of 
Polish  students  in  Poznan,  just  as  there 
are  this  week  in  eight  major  Polish  cities. 
The  Hungarian  people  of  Budapest,  hear- 
ing of  the  valiant  efforts  of  their  Polish 
neighbors  to  throw  off  the  Red  yoke, 
gathered  at  the  statue  of  General  Bem  to 
demonstrate  support  for  the  Polish  stu- 
dents. At  the  foot  of  the  statue  of  this 
great  freedom-fighter,  the  Hungarians 
sang  the  same  songs  that  marked  the 
revolution  of  1848.  It  was  the  fervor  and 
spirit  of  this  gathering,  first  conceived  as 
a  show  of  sympathy  for  the  Poznan 
students,  that  quickly  grew  into  the  Hun- 
garian Revolution  of  1956. 


We  must  not  quickly  pass  over  or  for- 
get today's  at  least  partial  repetition  of 
liistory,  Mr.  Speaker.  Even  if  no  revolt 
grows  from  the  current  imrest  in  Poland, 
we  must  mark  well  in  our  memory  the 
strong  undercurrent  of  freedom  which 
still  persists  in  Eastern  Europe,  a  spirit 
which  has  not  been  daimted  either  by 
the  defeat  of  1956,  or  by  the  crushing 
blow  to  the  Kossuth  government  in  1848. 
Whenever,  wherever,  and  however  free- 
dom shows  its  face  in  Eastern  Europe, 
whenever,  wherever,  and  however  revolt 
should  begin,  we  in  America  must  be 
prepared  to  respond  appropriately.  We 
cannot  again  assume,  as  we  must  have 
done  in  1956,  that  the  Hungarian  revolt 
was  a  dying  gasp  of  a  beaten  people.  We 
know  better  today.  The  eager  face  and 
the  meaningful  words  of  Father  Vegvari 
tell  us  that  freedom  is  very  much  alive 
in  Hungary.  The  violent  protests  of  Po- 
lish students  against  totalitarian  cen- 
sorship trumpets  the  voice  of  freedom 
from  eight  great  cities  of  that  land.  We 
can  never  again  faU  to  answer  the  call, 
with  meaningful  and  diplomatic  action 
to  bolster  infant  revolutionary  democra- 
cies such  as  that  brought  about  by  the 
1956  coup. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  not  forget  Father 
Vegvari's  words  of  prayer  today;  let  us 
not  forget  his  deeds  in  1956.  those  of  his 
forebears  in  Hungary  120  years  ago,  and 
those  of  today's  standard  bearers  of  free- 
dom in  Poland.  We  must  be  ever  watch- 
ful for  an  opportunity  where  the  sup- 
port of  our  people  will  mean  the  differ- 
ence between  slavery  and  freedom  for 
Polish,  Hungarian,  and  other  captive 
people  who  have  strived  so  hard  and  suf- 
fered so  long  to  earn  what  we  enjoy  in 
America  today. 


ASSIGNMENT  OF  SERVICEMEN  TO 
COMBAT  ZONES  IN  VIETNAM 
Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.   MORSE   of   Massachusetts.   Mr. 
Speaker,  our  men  who  serve  in  Vietnam 
undergo   daily    the    increasingly   heavy 
mental  and   physical   strain  of   facing 
sudden  death  from  a  Vietcong  guerrilla. 
There  is  little  refuge  in  the  bunkers  of 
Khe  Sanh,  and,  as  the  recent  attack  on 
our  own  Embassy  in  Saigon  pomts  out 
too  clearly,  no  guarantee  of  safety  in  the 
cities.  Our  forces  are  made  up  of  brave 
men  who  are  carrying  out  their  duty  well, 
and  in  the  past  they  have  been  able  to 
look  forward  to  a  return  home  after 
serving  their  year's  tour  of  duty  in  Viet- 
nam without  the  apprehension  that  they 
could  be  called  back  within  weeks  to  the 
hazards  of  Vietnam  combat.  The  families 
of  these  men  bid  them  a  sad  fareweU,  but 
were  comforted  by  the  fact  that  after 
their  dangerous  tour  they  would  be  re- 
turned to  safety  for  at  least  25  months. 
I  have  recently  received  several  In- 
quiries, however,  from  the  families  of 
boys  who  have  completed  their  duty  in 
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Vietnam  but  were  sent  back  to  that  zone 
after  only  2  months  at  home. 

There  Is.  undoubtedly,  a  need  for  main- 
taining In  Vietnam  a  certain  percentage 
of  men  who  are  experienced  In  the  tactics 
of  survivul  in  guerrilla  warfare,  or  men 
whose  particular  skills  are  in  large  de- 
mand but  in  short  supply.  But  are  these 
veterans  any  less  human  than  others?  E)o 
their  parents  and  families  worry  about 
them  any  less  because  they  have  already 
survived  1  year?  Just  the  contrary.  Most 
likely,  they  have  been  called  back  to 
handle  a  particularly  dangerous  situa- 
tion there  and  will  be  under  even  greater 
strain. 

It  Is.  Indeed,  hard  to  adequately  Jus- 
tify the  fact  that  the  military  has  Im- 
posed such  an  inequitable  burden  on  a 
number  of  Vietnam  veterans  who  have 
just  spent  a  year  In  Vietnam  by  calling 
them  back  to  combat  after  only  a  60-day 
respite  from  it. 

I  am  therefore.  Introducing  today  a 
House  concurrent  resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  In  the  ab- 
sence of  a  formal  declaration  of  war  by 
the  Congress,  any  serviceman  who  has 
served  oqihe  combat  zone  in  Vietnam  for 
a  period  of  1  year  should  not  again  be 
assigned  to  serve  there  for  a  period  of  at 
least  1  year. 


NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OP  INDE- 
PENDENT BUSINESS  POLL  ON 
RESOLUTION  PROPOSING  CON- 
GRESSIONAL POWER  TO  RE- 
SCIND SUPREME  COURT  DECI- 
SIONS 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend 
to  your  attention  the  results  of  a  poll 
made  by  the  National  Federation  of  In- 
dependent Business.  Inc..  on  the  question 
of  whether  my  resolution — House  Joint 
Resolution  418 — to  give  Congress  power 
to  rescind  Supreme  Court  decisions 
should  be  adopted. 

Tabulations  announced  this  week  show 
65  percent  of  the  federation's  member- 
ship In  favor  of  the  resolution.  30  per- 
cent opposed,  and  5  percent  undecided. 
The  legislative  check  is  favored  by  a 
majority  of  those  polled  In  all  but  four 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Independent  bu.sinessmen  are  imder- 
standably  disturbed  by  the  High  Court's 
untenable  positions  on  such  Issues  as 
prayer  in  school,  treatment  of  criminals, 
obscene  literature,  apportionment,  and 
the  Communist  conspiracy.  The  em- 
phatic expression  of  the  national  fed- 
eration, whose  membership  Is  made  up 
of  more  than  243.000  business  proprie- 
tors, cannot  help  but  stimulate  more  sup- 
port for  my  resolution  In  Congress  as 
well  as  among  the  general  public. 

I  should  also  like  to  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  a  canvass  made  by  my  of- 
fice of  voters  In  Pennsylvania's  22d  Con- 
gressional District  last  fall  revealed  a 
margin  of  almost  3  to  1  In  favor  of  a 
constitutional   amendment  providing   a 


checks-and-balance  on  the  Supreme 
Court  whereby  the  Congress,  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote,  could  override  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court. 

The  national  federation  endorsement 
gives  unexpected  and  immeasurable  im- 
petus to  my  proposal.  If  a  national  ref- 
erendum were  committed  to  the  ques- 
tion, I  am  confident  that  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  American  people 
would  vote  for  my  resolution.  In  lieu  of 
this  approach,  the  remedy  must  come 
through  the  Initiative  of  Congress  Itself 
backed  by  mounting  pressure  from  the 
people  back  home  and  such  organiza- 
tions as  the  national  federation. 

The  State-by-SUte  breakdown  of  the 
federation  poll  follows: 

STATE  BRfAKOOWN  FIGURES 
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Nott:  This  bill  would  authofiit  Congrass.  by  H  vote,  to  , 
Qvarruta  th«  Swprama  CourL 


VETERANS'  HOME  LOAN  PROGRAM 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  our 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  the 
House  Committee  on  Veteriins*  Affairs 
reported  out  a  bill.  HJl.  10477.  designed 
to  attract  more  mortgage  capital  Into 
the  veterans'  home  loan  program.  As  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee  that  held 
the  public  hearings  on  this  legislation.  I 


listened  to  a  parade  of  repetitious  wit- 
nesses tell  us  that  money  was  unavailable 
at  the  ciirrent  8-percent  rate  of  interest 
and  the  only  solution  would  be  to  in- 
crease the  interest  rate  on  GI  home 
loans. 

I  am  opposed  to  any  legislation  that 
will  result  In  increasing  the  interest  rates 
on  GI  home  loans.  I  am  not  convinced  of 
the  need  for  such  legislation  at  this  time. 
In  fact,  the  lead  sentences  of  a  Veterans' 
Administration  press  release  dated  Feb- 
ruary 21, 1968.  state: 

Appralsala,  requesta  and  appllcatlona  for 
boms  lo«n  guaranty  continued  to  pace  a 
healthy  O.I.  loan  activity  In  January,  the 
Veteran*'  Administration  reported  today.  For 
13  oonaecuUve  months  the  volume  of  ap- 
praisal requests  and  loan  applications  has 
exceeded  ttuit  of  the  same  month  a  year 
earlier. 

This  does  not  sound  like  the  dying 
gasp  of  a  program  that  desperately  needs 
new  blood,  as  we  have  been  informed  by 
administration  spokesmen  and  others. 

Even  if  the  claims  of  the  administra- 
tion are  true,  and  there  is  no  private 
financing  available  for  GI  home  loans, 
I  believe  there  are  other,  less  painful 
alternatives  that  should  be  considered. 

I  happen  to  be  one  American  who  be- 
lieves that  we  have  a  special  obligation 
to  the  Nation's  veterans  who.  In  time  of 
war  or  national  emergency,  recognized 
and  discharged  his  obligation  of  citizen- 
ship. If  the  GI  home  loan  program  is 
to  be  a  meaningful  benefit,  then  every 
possible  effort  should  be  made  to  help  the 
returning  veteran  obtain  his  own  home 
at  the  lowest  possible  carrying  charges. 

It  is  not  enough  to  enact  into  law  a  GI 
housing  program  for  the  returning  Viet- 
nam veteran.  We  must  assure  ourselves 
that  housing  is  available  for  a  reasonable 
price  and  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest. 

I  reject  the  suggestion  that  interest 
rates  on  GI  loans  are  not  competitive. 
The  very  fact  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment guarantees  repayment  of  such  locuis 
in  the  event  of  default  should  serve  to 
overcome  any  handicap  Imposed  by  the 
6-percent  rate. 

If  the  lending  fraternity  Is  unable  or 
imwilling  to  make  loans  for  veterans  at 
6  percent,  then  perhaps  we  should  look 
to  the  direct  loan  program  to  provide 
the  needed  financing  for  veterans'  hous- 
ing. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  has  in- 
formed our  committee  that  the  fore- 
closure Incidence  is  about  3.1  percent  of 
the  total  number  of  home  loans 
guaranteed  since  the  beginning  of  the 
program.  This  splendid  repayment  rec- 
ord leads  me  to  believe  that  we  can 
easily  expand  the  direct  loan  program  to 
accommodate  the  entire  home  buying 
veteran  population,  and  at  the  same  time, 
realize  a  profit  on  the  Federal  Grovern- 
ment's  investment. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  old  expression 
"Charity  begins  at  home." 

If  we  can  provide  attractive  loans  at 
low  interest  rates  to  our  questionable 
friends  abroad,  then  we  should  do  no  less 
for  our  young  fighting  men  when  they 
return  home. 

I  am  sorry  that  the  committee  failed 
to  accept  my  amendment  to  expand  the 
direct   loan  program   to   authorize   the 
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Veterans*  Administration  to  make  direct 
loans  in  cities  when  it  determines  that 
private  money  at  6  percent  Is  not  avail- 
able. ^^^^^^^^^ 

REORGANIZATION  PLAN  NO.  1 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  February  7,  1968,  the  Presi- 
dent sent  to  the  House  his  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  1  which  would  create  a 
new  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs  In  the  Department  of  Justice.  I 
said  then  and  I  say  again  today  that  the 
President  was  right  and  then  again  he 
was  wrong.  It  Is  advisable  to  bring  to- 
gether the  Bureau  of  Drug  Abuse  Con- 
trol and  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics,  but  I 
am  violently  opposed  to  bringing  those 
two  agencies  together  In  the  Department 
of  Justice.  For  that  reason  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  a  resolution  of  disapproval 
for  myself  and  for  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Erlenborn]  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  ( Mr.  Brown  1 . 

I  would  also  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I 
feel  very  strongly  in  bringing  these  two 
agencies  together  that  they  should  be 
brought  together  in  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury  where  there  Is  a  long  his- 
torical backpToimd  of  going  after  the 
narcotics  peddlers  and  the  dope  peddlers 
and  the  pill  pushers  and  this  sort  of 
thing.  In  that  regard  I  am  introducing 
today  for  myself  and  for  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Brown  1  a  bill  to  reorga- 
nize the  Bureau  of  Drug  Abuse  Control 
and  transfer  it  from  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  into  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury  where  it 
would  then  be  in  the  same  depwrtment 
with  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics,  where  I 
believe  we  would  have  better  and  more 
effective  control  of  narcotics  and  drugs. 


Government  who  should  know  better 
have  continued  their  reckless  talk.  They 
should  have  known  that  Congress  would 
never  and  will  never  vote  for  a  tax  in- 
crease with  the  gun  of  international  gold 
speculators  pointed  to  our  temples. 

Let  me  make  one  thing  clear.  There 
has  been  much  talk  in  London  and 
Zurich  about  a  postelection  dollar  de- 
valuation. 

In  my  opinion,  this  or  any  future  Con- 
gress, regardless  of  political  control,  will 
never  reward  gold  speculators  with  a 
multlbilUon-dollar  windfall. 

I  also  feel  certain  that  a  vast  majority 
of  this  or  any  future  Congress  never  will 
permit  the  United  States  to  renege  on  its 
international  conrunitments  while  at  the 
same  time  rewarding  those  individuals 
and  nations  who  seek  to  damage  the 
United  States. 

I  speak  not  for  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration, nor  has  this  statement  been 
suggested  by  them.  I  can  only  repeat 
that  speculators  are  not  going  to  win 
this  or  any  future  test. 


QUESTIONNAIRE  RESULTS 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  late  Jan- 
uary I  sent  a  questionnaire  to  the  resi- 
dents of  the  12  counties  comprising  the 
Fourth  Congressional  District  of  the 
State  of  Washington  in  order  to  help 
ascertain  my  constituents'  views  on  some 
of  the  issues  and  problems  confronting 
the  Nation. 

The  questionnaires  returned  to  me 
have  now  been  tabulated,  and  I  believe 
my  colleagues  will  be  interested  in  the 
results. 

Following  are  the  questions  asked  and 
the  results,  by  percentage,  of  the  approx- 
imately 15,000  questionnaires  completed 
and  returned  to  me  by  the  end  of  Feb- 
ruary: 


Percent 
result 

(a)  (b)  (c) 


1.  In  North  Vietnam,  do  you  lavor  (a)  Intensified  U.S.  air  attacks,  (b)  a  bombing  halt,  or  (c)  maintaining  present      ^^     ^    ^^ 

2   WhTch'onh!?  tollowing  most  nVaVly  describes  youV  iiew'oVthe  ludHi  "of  the  war  on  poverty  in  he! ping  the  poor?       ,    ,.    , , 
(a)  Great  success;  (b)  modest  suaess;(c)  unsuccessful ' 


Yes      No 


WIDNALL  REPEATS  HIS  WARNING 
TO  GOLD  SPECULATORS  AND 
CONTINUES  CRIIICISM  OP  RECK- 
LESS TALK  BY  JOHNSON  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  gold  mar- 
kets are  in  a  turmoil  again  today.  The 
very  foundation  of  our  present  interna- 
tional monetary  system  is  being  threat- 
ened. 

Last  November  30,  the  minority  lead- 
er. Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford,  and  I  warned 
that  continuation  of  "reckless  and 
wild  talk"  by  high-level  Johnson  admin- 
istration officials  threatened  to  bring  on 
a  full-scale  monetary  disaster. 

Since  November,  those  officials  of  our 


1  Do  you  believe  that  until  the  Vietnam  war  is  concluded  that  Federal  spending  on  other  programs  should  be  redueedr.  83  15 

4  II  needed  to  curtail  runaway  inflation,  would  you  support  a  tax  increase?.....-.. ™  J" 

b  Should  the  United  States  continue  to  trade  with  nations  that  are  aiding  North  v'ft"f'"'---/-.--i:-i,v--ri'n»;«7  "  Q  M 

6  In  dealing  with  civil  disorders,  do  you  believe  the  police  and  courts  have  been  strict  enough  in  handling  rioters'.  9  w 

7.  Should  mail  order  sales  of  guns  to  juveniles  be  banned? ,-  l 'j /»■  .^i."  VnW  r^uAiuVrc^ "  tn  38 

S.  Should  gun  dealers  be  required  to  notify  local  police  before  completing  sales  of  handguns  (pistols  and  revolvers)  60  is 

9.  Do'°you''f°avor  returning  a  percentage  of  the  fax  money  collected  by  the  Federal  Government  to  State  and  local  63         33 

governments  to  be  used  as  they  see  ht?                  ,...,,  69         27 

10  Should  Congress  permit  tax  credits  for  some  portion  of  college  tuition  wstsT    -.      -.       ,   _„  ■„A.;7    '  '  »fi         ll 

1 1:  Should  the  United  States  maintain  strategic  reserve  supplies  of  food  and  fiber  lor  use  m  national  emergencies? 86         11 

12.  Would  you  lavor  unionization  of  farmworkers? - - 

CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE  ceedings  under  the  call  were  dispensed 

Mr.     ROSENTHAL.  Mr.     Speaker,    I  ""^^^^            ^_^_^„^_^ 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 

is  not  present.  INTERFERENCE  WITH  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is  ^^     cELLER.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 

"°ifr'"^>^RFRT   Mr  Soeaker   I  move  a     unanimous   consent   to   take   from   the 
?^ftif^?L.         speaker.  I  move  a     ^  ^^^^.^  ^^^  ^j^^  ^111  (H.R.  2516)   to 

""^A  111  of  /^e  Home  was  ordered  prescribe  penalties  for  certain  acts  of 

^TcierV^al  "d  S  ToU.  Tnd  th'e  fol-     violence  orj^^tinndation    and  for^her 

lowing  Members  faUed  to  answer  to  their     ?;Sr.\?d\oncST   thT^^ate 

TT'  oir^:f '  pen..  '"^"e'Se^kreadthetitleofthebm. 

*"TenT°'         Kn"^'^-      Pepper  The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 

Berry  Hall  Pike  the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Bingham  Hallcck  Resnlck  New  York' 

T^y,  KeS! waho  i^onge  Mr.     WAGGONNER.     Mr.     Speaker. 

Burton.  Utah  Harvey  scheuer  reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  make  the 

oawson.Dei  Heriong  l^^tt  ms  reservation  at  this  point  without  any 

^Z^  Soime?  Se.ci.f.  reservation  in  my  own  mind  merely  to 

Davis,  oa.  King,  Calif.  Tunney  g^jj  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 

Dawsoii  Kiuczynski  udaii  ^   Judiciary  if  he  would  teU  the  House 

de  laoarza  Kuykendall         Utt^^  ^^^^  ^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^    ^^^  ^^^  jjOUSe  has 

Diggs               McEwen           vigorito  never  even  considered  it  in  committee. 

Dowdy              Miller,  Calif.      Watkins  -  should  like  to  know  what  the  bUl  Is.  I 

gL'^rSlTef          Morher""^       wStu"  should  like  for  him  to  explain  to  me  What 

GoSSung          Patman            zwach  the  bill  does.  I  should  like  to  know  what 

TniA  csptTAKER    On  this  rollcall  380    it  does  in  the  way  of  open  housing.  I 

°  ft,°'^nimouB  con«nt,  further  pro-    l.bor  union  leaders.  I  should  like  to  know 
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what  it  does  by  way  of  a  gun  control  law. 
that  we  have  never  considered. 

Would  the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  give  us  a  little  Insight  as  to 
what  this  bill  does? 

Mr.  CELLER.  The  bill  ha«  10  different 

titles.  .  ^ 

Mr  WAGGONNER.  If  I  may  inter- 
rupt—and I  wiU  yield  again— would  the 
gentleman  take  them  title  by  title,  smce 
we  had  only  one  aspect  of  civU  rights  in 
the  civil  rights  biU.  and  tell  us  what  the 
bill  does.  I  believe  the  House  is  entitled 

to  Imow. 

Mr  CELLER.  There  are  six  titles 
which  refer  to  the  so-called  Indian  civil 

rights.  . 

There  is  a  provision  which  reenacis 
the  bill  that  we  passed,  giving  protection 
to  civil  rights  workers  who  might  be  en- 
deavoring to  express  their  beliefs  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country,  and  the  provi- 
sions therein  would  protect  them  against 
violence. 

There  is  a  provision  concemmg  hous- 
ing a  rather  comprehensive  housing  pro- 
vision, not  too  dissimilar  to  the  housing 
provisions"that  we  passed  in  the  omnibus 
civil  rights  bUl  2  years  ago. 

There  is  a  provision  concerning  fire- 
arms, to  the  effect  that  firearms  cannot 
be  shipped  across  State  lines  where  the 
sender  of  the  firearms  intends  to  have 
those  firearms  used  in  civil  disorders. 

There  is  also  a  provision  that  no  one 
shall  be  privileged  to  instruct  an  indi- 
vidual to  construct  lethal  weapons  with 
the  Intent  to  use  them  across  State  lines 
for  civil  disorders. 

Mr  WAGGONNER.  If  I  may  interrupt 
the  gentleman  there,  would  this  prohibit 
a  father  from  instructing  his  young  son 
in  the  safe  use  of  weapons,  firearms, 

handguns?  ..,..,    »i,.»^» 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  do  not  think  there 
would  be  a  prohibition  against  that. 

Mr  WAGGONNER.  The  gentleman 
says  he  does  not  think  so.  Does  he  have 
some  doubt? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  will  say  categorically 
there  is  no  such  prohibition. 
The  bill  is  a  lengthy  bill,  I  admit. 
It  is  not  unusual  for  the  Senate  to 
tack  on  to  a  House  bill  provisions  that 
are  irrelevant  to  a  House  bill. 

We  have  had  thai  experience  before. 
The  gentleman  may  remember  that  we 
had  a  simple  immigration  bill  not  so 
long  ago  to  which  the  gentlemen  in  the 
other  body  saw  fit  to  attach  a  redistrict- 
Ing  provision— a  very  comprehensive  re- 
districting  provision.  Then  we  had  on 
another  occasion,  the  Foreign  Invest- 
ment Credit  Act  to  which  they  attached 
an  immunity  from  the  antitrust  laws 
with  reference  to  football. 

Now,  I  do  not  relish  being  chairman 
of  a  committee  out  of  which  bills  ema- 
nate which  bills  pass  the  House  and  then 
have  these  bills  loaded  with  a  lot  of  Ir- 
relevant material. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  The  gentleman  has 
said  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  other  body 
to  take  bills  passed  by  this  body  and 
attach  certain  titles  to  House-passed 
legislation  which  are  irrelevant.  Is  he 
saying  that  which  the  other  body  at- 
tached to  the  House-passed  bill  is  irrele- 
vant? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Some  of  the  provisions, 


I  will  say.  are  Irrelevant,  but  not  irrele- 
vant, apparenUy.  in  the  other  body.  As 
I  understand  it,  the  motion  was  made  in 
the  other  body  by  way  of  objection  to 
certain  of  those  amendments  and  the 
Chair  ruled  that  they  were  irrelevant, 
but  the  gentlemen  in  that  other  body 
overruled  the  Chair. 

Mr  WAGGONNER.  Could  the  gentle- 
man tell  me  on  what  basis  he  stands  be- 
fore this  body  today  and  makes  a  unan- 
imous-consent request  that  this  body 
take  an  irrelevant  section  of  a  bill  passed 
by  the  other  body  and  accept  it  without 
question?  How  can  you  justify  such  a 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  would  like  to 
have  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  explain  it  further. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  If  the  gen- 
tleman WiU  yield,  I  will  explain  it. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  do  not  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  at  this 
point.  I  am  asking  a  question  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Are  you  in- 
terested in  Ketting  the  information? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do 
not  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado. I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  had 
an  answer  out  of  him. 

Mr   CELLER.  I  would  say  that  there 
are  certain  portions  of  the  bill  as  the 
bill  came  from  the  Senate  that  might 
be  deemed  irrelevant  to  the  original  pro- 
visions that  we  passed.  For  example,  the 
provisions  concerning  guns  and  incen- 
diaries. They  are  more  in  the  nature  of 
an  antiriot  provision.  Our  provision  orig- 
inally concerned  protection  of  civil  rights 
workers.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
might  be  some  who  would  say  that  I  am 
erroneous  in  my  opinion  and  that  civil 
disorders  have  a  direct  relationship  to 
civil  rights.  Reasonable  men  may  differ 
on  that  score.  You  may  differ  with  me. 
as  I  know  we  differ  on  a  number  of  sub- 
jects. You  may  be  right  from  your  point 
of  view  and  I  may  be  right  from  mine. 
But  I  would  say  in  the  main  this  bill 
as  it  came  from  the  Senate  contains  a 
far  greater  degree  of  equities  than  it 
might  contain  inequities.  Therefore,  on 
balance  I  embrace  this  bill  gladly. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  If  I  remember  cor- 
rectly, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
took  rather  serious  opposition  to  the 
antiriot  proposal  passed  by  the  House. 
What  has  changed  the  gentleman's  mind, 
that  makes  this  antiriot  provision  ac- 
ceptable now? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Sometimes  it  is  well  to 
do  a  iittle  wrong  in  order  to  do  a  greater 

good.  ^, 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Then,  the  gentle- 
man admits  he  was  wrong  in  opposing 
it  in  the  first  instance? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  do  not  say  that  at  all. 
I  say  that  I  am  willing  to  accept  the 
antiriot  provisions  in  order  to  get — and 
I  say  this  a  practical,  pragmatic  mat- 
ter—in order  to  get  the  good  provisions 
that  are  in  the  Senate  bill,  particularly 
the  fair  housing  provisions. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Let  us  talk  for  a 
moment  about  that. 

Can  the  gentleman  tell  me  how  third 
parties  would  be  injected  to  make  a  seller 
of  a  home  subject  to  the  penalties  of 


the  law  by  uUlizing  third  parties?  If.  for 
example,  I  advertised  my  home  in  a 
newspaper  for  sale,  would  the  utilization 
of  this  newspaper  through  their  adver- 
tising medium  be  considered  the  utiliza- 
tion of  a  third  party? 

Mr.  CELLER.  If  one  advertised  in  a 
mass  media  communication  like  a  news- 
paper using  discriminatory  material, 
then  one  would  come  within  the  purview 
of  the  fair  housing  title. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Then,  suppose  I 
employed  a  real  estate  agent  to  sell  my 
own  home  and  if  there  is  nothing  written 
mto  the  contract  that  one  could  prove 
and  which  only  contains  hearsay  evi- 
dence as  to  proof  of  discriminatory  prac- 
tice, then  that  would  be  in  violation  of 
the  law? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  will  yield  fur- 
ther, this  is  no  time  during  which  to 
debate  the  Intricacies  of  that  provision. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Then.  I  am  not 
able  to  express  an  independent  opinion 
with  reference  thereto? 

Mr.  CELLER.  In  view  of  what  has  haP' 
pened.  the  Committee  on  Rules  will  con- 
duct hearings  on  this  bill.  It  is  my  opin- 
ion that  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  will  have  an  ample  op- 
portunity to  express  his  views  at  the  time 
hearings  are  held  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules  on  this  subject,  with  reference  to 
these  10  titles  which  are  rather  intricate. 
They  are  not  easily  digested. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
simply  submit  at  this  time,  by  virtue  of 
the  admission  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Celler]  who 
has  just  admitted  himself  that  he  him- 
self has  not  even  examined  the  provisions 
of  the  Senate  bill,  that  I  question  the 
motives  involved. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further.  I  have  exam- 
ined the  bill,  but  I  find  that  there  are  a 
great  many  intricacies  contained  in  it. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  now  will  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Not  at  this  point. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  again  the  fact 
that  it  is  highly  out  of  order  and  pre- 
sumptive upon  the  part  of  any  Member 
of  the  House  to  ask  434  other  Members 
of  this  body  to  take  a  bill  and  pass  it 
without  debate,  to  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendments,  when  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the  fore- 
most lawyer  in  this  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  gentleman  from  New 
York  FMr.  CellerI,  admits  that  he  him- 
self does  not  know  what  is  contained  in 
the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  foolish  can  we  be? 
What  sort  of  fraud  are  we  going  to  per- 
petrate UDon  the  people  of  this  country? 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Now,  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  Members  of  this  House  feel  that 
the  provisions  of  this  bill  need  further 
study.  The  gentleman  from  New  York 
himself,  the  foremost  lawyer  in  this 
body,  admits  that  he  needs  to  study  the 
provisions  of  this  bill.  Yet.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  are  asked  to  accept  the  Senate 
amendments  to  a  bill  as  sweeping  and  as 


far  reaching  as  this  and  to  pass  it  with- 
out further  debate. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  shall  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  in  order 
to  see  if.  for  a  change,  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  is  able  to  add  anything  to 
a  debate  such  as  this. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  As  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  well  knows,  the 
gentleman  himself  as  well  as  many 
others  would  object  to  any  vmanlmous- 
consent  request  when  such  request  is 
made  in  connection  with  this  subject 
matter.  The  normal  course  of  procedures 
would  be  for  it  to  go  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  then  the  Committee  on 
Rules  would  exercise  its  will   in   that 

respect.  .  , 

If  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  is 
Interested  in  knowing  what  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  this  bill  may  be,  I  sub- 
mit to  the  gentleman  a  brief  summary 
and  analysis  of  its  terms  and  provisions 
prepared  by  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  In  other  words, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado does  not  have  an  independent  opin- 
ion of  his  own?  The  gentleman  has  to 
call  upon  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  for  an  explanation  of  the 
provisions  of  this  bill? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  No;  I  have 
an  independent  personal  opinion  as  to 
the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  not  interested  in  what  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  thinks. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  is 
the  gentleman  going  to  object  to  the 
unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr  WAGGONNER.  I  will  make  that 
decision  a  little  later.  I  am  speaking  un- 
der a  reservation  of  objection  and  yielded 
to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  under 
that  resei-vation  of  objection  in  order 
to  undertake  to  get  the  gentleman  to 
tell  the  Members  of  the  House  his  opin- 
ion as  to  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  can  tell  me  and  the  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  his  own  opinion,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  it.  However,  I  am 
not  interested  in  the  opinion  of  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States.  In 
other  words,  is  the  gentleman  going  to 
give  me  his  opinion  or  the  opinion  of 
the  Attorney  General? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mi-.  Speak- 
er, if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  give  the  gentleman  my 
own  opinion  and  that  as  well  of  the  At- 
torney General. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Will  the  gentle- 
man please  give  me  his  opinion? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Insofar  as 
this  procedure  is  concerned,  we  are 
wasting  a  lot  of  time. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Then,  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  that  I 
think  it  is  time  well  wasted  when  the 
chairman  of  the  full  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  admits  himself  that  he  does 
not  know  what  is  contained  in  the  pend- 
ing bill. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield  fur- 


ther, the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  stated  that  he  knows  what 
provisions  are  contained  in  the  bill  but 
that  some  of  the  modifications  thereof 
are  intricate.  ^     .. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  I  Mr.  Rogers! 
that  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciai-y  just  admitted  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  that  he  does  not  know 
what  is  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield  fur- 
ther, the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  knows  well  what  is  in  the 

bill. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Is  the  gentleman 
going  to  give  me  his  opinion  or  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Attorney  General?  I  am  will- 
ing to  listen  to  the  opinion  of  the  gen- 
tleman. _„  ^  .  ^ 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  All  right. 
Here  is  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney 
General.  ,  ., 
Mr  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
refuse  to  yield  further  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.   WHITENER.   Mr.    Speaker,    will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  had  hoped   that 
the  gentleman  would  still  give  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado   an  opportunity 
to  discuss  title  I.  I  believe  it  would  be 
rather  interesting  to  have  someone  ex- 
plain why  it  became  necessary  for  the 
other  body  to  write  into  title  I  language 
to  the  effect  that  "nothing  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  consti-ued  so  as  to  deter 
any  law  enforcement  officer  from  law- 
fully can-ying  out  the  duties  of  his  office." 
We  have  reached  a  rather  ludicrous 
situation  in  this  counti-y  when  the  other 
body  and  the  chairman  of  our  committee 
and  his  right  arm,  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado,   would   have    this   legislative 
body  write  into  law  that  we  should  pass 
an  act  that  says  that  it  shall  not  be 
construed  to  deter  any  law-enforcement 
officer  from  lawfully  carrying  out  the 
duties  of  his  office. 

Now,  pray  tell  me,  what  is  a  law- 
enforcement  officer  to  do  if  he  is  not 
to  carry  out  his  lawful  duties  as  a  law- 
enforcement  officer?  And,  pray  tell  me, 
how  the  chairman  of  our  committee  and 
the  Members  of  the  other  body  ever  de- 
cided that  you  had  to  wrrite  into  the 
statute  some  protection  for  a  law-en- 
forcement officer  who  is  lawfully  per- 
forming his  duties? 

Now,  how  ridiculous  can  we  get?  I  am 
astounded  that  anybody  who  has  ac- 
cepted the  responsibility  of  legislating 
would  want  a  Member  of  the  House  to 
agree  to  this  legislation  without  it  going 
back  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
where  it  could  be  evaluated. 

I  am  shocked  that  anyone  would  say 
that  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of 
the  House  should  not  consider  it. 

Why,  if  we  look  at  title  I,  they  have 
undertaken  to  write  into  that  title  a 
protection  of  labor  organizers  who  are 
lawfully  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
their  organization. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  If  the  gentleman 
will  look  at  section  231(a)  In  title  10,  he 
will  see  they  nullify  that. 


Mr.  WHITENER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
pardon  me  for  just  one  moment— in  that 
first  title  the  bill  deals  with  riots,  but 
when  you  get  over  into  title  10  where 
they  are  talking  about  a  milder  form  of 
misconduct  and   define  civil   disorders, 
what  do  they  say?  They  say  that  any 
labor    organizer    or    anyone    else,    any 
father  or  anyone  else,  who  gives  anybody 
instructions  in  the  use  of  a  weapon  and 
then  there  Is  some  civil  disorder  ensuing, 
that  he  might  be  guilty  of  a  Federal  crime 
and  he  can  be  sentenced  to  10  years  im- 
prisonment and  fined  $5,000.  And  it  fur- 
ther says  that  if  any  person  connected 
with  civil  disorders  Impedes  the  flow  of 
commerce,  he  might  be  subject  to  Im- 
prisonment under  this  bill,  but  they  do 
not  give  the  lawful  activities  of  the  labor 
organizations  exemption  from  that  title.' 
I  believe  that  it  is  unbecoming  to  ask 
intelligent  legislators  with  a  responsi- 
bility to  the  people  of  the  Nation,  even 
those    who    approve    the    prohibitions 
sought  to  be  attained  by  this  legislation, 
to  act  here  under  a  hoodwink,  without 
knowledge. 

I  .say  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciai-y,  for  whom  I  have  a  deep 
affection,  that  the  intricacies  of  the  law 
are  the  very  things  that  he  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary ought  to  be  concerned  with.  It  is  no 
defense  and  it  is  no  compliment  to  our 
committee  to  say  that  this  is  a  very  in- 
tricate bill  and  that  while  we  have  read  It 
casually,  we  have  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  go  into  the  intricacies  of  it. 

I  hope  that  the  bill  will  go  back  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciai-y  and  that 
hearings  can  be  had  and  we  give  at  least 
one-tenth  of  the  time  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  legislation  In  committee  as 
the  other  body  gave  to  It  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  I  think  the  public's  interest 
would  best  be  served  if  we  measure  up  to 
our  responsibility  and  quit  yielding,  as 
some  of  our  friends  seem  Inclined  to  do, 
to  the  shrill  voice  of  the  madding  crowd. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  only  three  brief 
observations. 

The  first  Is  that  I  have  been  unable  to 
discover  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  McCulloch], 
on  the  floor,  to  state  whether  he  agrees 
with  this  precipitate  action  of  agreeing 
to  the  Senate  bill,  which  the  chairman 
of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  has 
admitted,  and  as  has  been  well  empha- 
sized by  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana, 
contains  much  that  Is  totally  Irrelevant 
to  the  original  House  bill. 

In  the  second  place,  I  am  unable  to 
comprehend,  from  the  statements  made, 
whether  the  Attorney  General  wrote  a 
symposium  on  this  Irrelevant  bill  for  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  or  for 
the  Senate. 

I  would  like  to  know  for  whom  the 
Attorney  General  Is  writing  symposiums 
on  pending  legislation. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  want  to  address  that 
question  to  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 
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Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  be  glad  to. 

IAt.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  just  stand  still 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  am  not  godng  to 
stand  still  for  you  to  read  the  Attorney 
General's  statement. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  like  to  know  who 
is  It  written  for?  If  the  gentleman  wUl 
yield,  for  who  was  this  report  or  sym- 
posium written  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral? W81S  It  for  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado,  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  or  for  the  Senate? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  It  was  writ- 
ten for  the  benefit  of  you  and  others  In 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  I  will  ask  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  if  he  will  yield 
further. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  If  I  may  Interrupt 
the  gentleman,  I  would  like  to  congratu- 
late him  upon  having  been  elevated  to 
the  roster  of  the  leadership. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  was  not  aware  that  I  was  part  of  the 
leadership. 

My  third  point  is  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  ( Mr.  Ckller  ]  spoke  In- 
terchangeably of  the  protection  of  civil 
rights  workers  and  the  various  titles  of 
the  bill  dealing  with  the  Indians.  My 
question  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Cbllkr]  is  whether  he  Is  say- 
ing the  civil  rights  workers  or  the  In- 
dians have  to  be  prot^cted.  Is  he  saj'lng 
the  Indians  have  to  be  protected  from 
the  civil  rights  workers  or  that  the  civil 
rights  workers  have  to  be  protected  from 
the  Indians? 

Mr,  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
the  time  will  come — I  do  not  know 
when — but  hopefully— that  we  will  be 
grateful  for  the  action  taken  by  the  gen- 
tleman in  objecting  to  the  taking  of  this 
biU  from  the  Speaker's  desk  and  agreeing 
to  the  Senate  amendments. 

Where,  gentlemen,  is  the  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility on  the  part  of  the  individual 
membership  of  this  House  of  Represent- 
atives to  our  Individual  constituents? 

Now.  it  matters  not  what  your  phi- 
losophy may  be.  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  are  committing  almost  an  immoral 
act  on  our  part,  as  it  is  related  to  our  re- 
sponsibility to  our  constituents,  when  we 
do  not  insist  that  this  legislation  go 
back  to  the  committee  from  which  it 
originated. 

We  passed  this  bill  on  August  16  of  last 
year  and  here  it  Is  the  middle  of  March — 
March  14. 

I  do  not  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I 
hopefully  believe  that  some  others  will 
agree  with  me.  that  there  will  be  very  few 
individuals  in  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives who  will  be  able  to  say  to  the  people 
of  their  respective  States  and  districts 
what  is  in  these  10  titles  in  the  bill,  even 
if  it  goes  to  the  Rules  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  landerstand  why 
the  membership  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee sit  abjectly  on  this  floor  and  do 
not  demand  that  this  bill  come  back  to 
them  In  order  that  they  can  conduct  the 
hearings  that  are  essential  in  order  that 
they  can  successfully  defend  it  when  it 


comes  to  the  floor  at  a  later  date.  Tou 
would  not  want  that  to  be  done  if  the 
matter  related  to  other  conunittees.  You 
would  not  Uke  this  action  if  it  was  not 
this  particular  type  of  legislation.  If 
there  had  been  this  much  added  to  a  bill 
in  the  other  body,  you  would  Insist  on  it 
coming  back  to  your  comniittee  in  order 
that  you  could  write  your  judgment  into 
the  bill.  Does  anyone  disagree  with  that? 
Does  anyone  disagree  that  you  would 
insist  that  the  legislation  come  back  to 
your  particular  committee  if  it  had  l)een 
amended  to  the  extent  that  this  bill  has 
been  amended  in  the  last  8  months?  Of 
course  you  would  do  it.  Why  now  at>an- 
don  our  responsibilities  as  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives? 

I  urge  my  friends  not  to  take  the 
proposed  action. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  is  operating  under  a  reserva- 
tion of  objection.  Does  he  wish  to  yield 
and.  if  so.  to  whom? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  still 
have  my  reservation.  I  continue  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  demand  the  regular  order.  I 
have  heard  enough  of  this  one-sided  col- 
loquy. It  is  obvious  that  objection  will  be 
made  so  let  us  obtain  a  rule  and  pass  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  regular  order  Is 
demanded. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Virginia  objects.  Objection  Is  heard. 


AMENDING  HOUSE  RESOLUTION  101. 
90TH  CONGRESS.  TO  AUTHORIZE 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  VETERANS' 
AFFAIRS  TO  CONDUCT  AN  IN- 
VESTIGA'nON  AND  STUDY  WITH 
RESPECT  TO  CERTAIN  MATTERS 
WITHIN  ITS  JURISDICTION 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  1031  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  1031 

Resolved.  That  H.  Res.  101.  Ninetieth  Con- 
gresB,  ndopted  February  21,  1967.  is  amended 
by  designating  the  la«t  two  paragraphs  of 
such  resolution  as  "Sk;.  4."  and  by  inserting 
Immediately  preceding  such  section  4  the  fol- 
lowing new  section : 

•Sec.  3.  The  committee  Is  authorized  to 
conduct  k  full  and  complete  Investigation 
and  study  oi  the  establishment,  operation, 
and  malnteaance  of  cemeteries  of  the  United 
States  In  which  veterans  of  any  war  or  con- 
flict are  or  may  be  burled,  whether  In  the 
United  States  or  abroad,  except  cemeteries 
administered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
For  the  purposes  of  tills  section  the  commit- 
tee, or  any  subcommittee  therefore,  la  au- 
thorized to  sit  and  act  during  the  present 
Congress  at  such  times  and  places  within  the 
United  States.  Including  any  Commonwealth 
or  possession  thereof,  or  elsewhere,  as  It  deems 
necessary.  The  committee  shall  not  undertake 
any  investigation  of  any  subject  which  Is 
being  Investigated  by  any  other  committee 
of  the  House." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Indiana  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 


Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Smith],  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  sis  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  amends 
House  Resolution  101  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress, which  authorizes  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  to  Investigate  certain 
matters  within  its  jurisdiction,  and  to 
sit  and  act  within  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding any  Commonwealth  or  ix)ssesslon 
thereof.  In  addition,  the  resolution  au- 
thorizes the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  to  send  not  more  than  five  mem- 
bers and  two  staff  assistants  to  the  Phil- 
ippines and  South  Vietnam  to  investigate 
and  study  vaiious  programs  concerning 
American  veterans  and  servicemen  in 
those  areas. 

On  October  20, 1967,  the  House  adopted 
House  Resolution  241,  which  transferred 
jurisdiction  from  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  over  ceme- 
teries of  the  United  States  In  which  vet- 
erans of  any  war  or  conflict  are  or  may 
be  burled,  whether  in  the  United  States 
or  abroad,  except  cemeteries  admin- 
istered by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Consequently,  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  now  has  jurisdiction  over 
cemeteries  located  In  a  number  of  foreign 
countries  such  as  France,  Belgium,  Lux- 
embourg. Netherlands.  England,  Tunisia, 
and  Italy,  to  mention  a  few.  House  Reso- 
lution 1031  would  authorize  the  Commit- 
tee to  investigate  and  study  the  estab- 
lishment, operation,  and  maintenance  of 
such  cemeteries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that  House  Reso- 
lution 1031  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  ( Mr.  Smith]  . 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

I  concur  in  and  agree  with  the  state- 
ments made  by  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana and  associate  myself  with  them. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  Adair  1. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  will  amend 
the  investigative  authority  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  presently  au- 
thorized by  House  Resolution  101,  90th 
Congress,  adopted  February  21,  1967.  to 
permit  the  committee  to  conduct  an  in- 
vestigation and  study  of  the  establish- 
ment, operation,  and  maintenance  of 
cemeteries  of  the  United  States  In  which 
veterans  are  buried. 

Members  will  recall  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs  assumed  juris- 
diction over  legislation  relating  to  ceme- 
teries In  which  veterans  are  burled  on 
October  20. 1967.  Prior  to  that  date,  legis- 
lative jurisdiction  had  been  vested  in  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

I  am  hopeful  that  our  committee  can 
make  a  comprehensive  study  and  In- 
vestigation of  the  entire  cemetery  system 
and  that  from  this  study  and  in- 
vestigation, a  national  policy  on  the 
burial  of  veterans  and  servicemen  will 
evolve.  If  the  committee  is  to  realize  this 
objective,  the  authority  to  conduct  the 
investigation  and  study  as  set  forth  in 
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this  resolution  is  necessary.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  in  favor  of  House 
Resolution  1031. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  CaUfomia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  constune  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  TkagttbI. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter? 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Texsis? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  resolution  which  we  are  considering 
today  is  an  amendment  to  House  Res- 
olution 101  approved  by  the  House  early 
in  the  first  session  which  gave  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans*  Affairs  general  au- 
thority to  make  a  complete  and  continu- 
ing investigation  of  various  programs 
coming  within  its  legislative  jurisdiction. 
Last  October  the  House  by  unanimous 
vote  transferred  the  subject  of  national 
cemeteries,  with  the  exception  of  those 
within  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
from  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans'  Affairs.   House   Resolution    1031 
would  amend  the  original  authorizing 
resolution  by  authorizing  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  conduct  a  full  and 
complete  investigation  of  the  establish- 
ment,  operation,   and   maintenance   of 
cemeteries  of  the  United  States  in  which 
veterans  of  any  war  are  or  may  be  buried 
in  the  United  States  or  abroad. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  82  na- 
tional cemeteries  administered  by  the 
Department     of     the     Army     located 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  26  of 
these  are  presently  closed  for  future  bur- 
ials. The  Veterans'  Administration  op- 
erates 21  cemeteries  In  connection  with 
its  hospitals.  These  cemeteries  were  in- 
herited at  the  time  of  the  consolidation 
of  the  Veterans'  Bureau  with  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  back  in  1930  from 
the  National  Home  for  Volunteer  Sol- 
diers. Five  of  these  cemeteries  operated 
imder  the  auspices  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration are  now  closed,  and  burial 
in  these  cemeteries  is  largely  restricted 
to  those  dying  in  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospitals  and  not  having  suitable 
places    for    burial    provided    by    their 
families. 

The  American  Battle  Monuments 
Commission  maintains  cemeteries  over- 
seas in  France,  Belgium,  Luxembourg, 
the  Netherlands,  England.  Italy.  Tunisia, 
the  Philippines,  and  Mexico. 

This,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  background 
to  the  resolution,  and  I  know  of  no  ob- 
jection to  it.  I  hope  in  a  matter  of  weeks 
a  special  subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  will  commence  hear- 
ings during  which  time  the  sponsors  of 
the  70-odd  measures  pending  before  the 
committee  will  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  testify,  together  with  representatives 
of  the  veterans  organizations,  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  the  American 
Battle  Monuments  Commission,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  and  other  inter- 
ested groups  in  this  field. 

I  include  at  this  point  the  following 
letter: 


Maech  1,  1968. 
Hon.  Ouuf  E.  Teaottt, 

Chairman,   Committee  on   Veterana'  Affairs, 
House   of  Representatives,   Washington, 
DC. 
DBA*  Mk.  Teactti::  Since  the  Veterans  Ai- 
falrs  Committee  now  has  cognizance  of  our 
cemeteries,  we  respectfully  submit  herewith 
some  inlormatlon  of  a  general  nature  con- 
cerning  our   operations   which   may   be   ol 
Interest  or  value  to  the  Committee. 

The  American  Battle  Monuments  Commis- 
sion was  established  in  1923  to  commemorate 
the  achievements  of  our  Armed  Forces  dur- 
ing World  War  I.  Its  rcBponslbllttles  were 
later  extended  to  all  areas  In  which  our 
Armed  Forces  have  conducted  operations 
since  April  6,  1817.  Commissioners  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  serve  without 
compensation.  A  list  of  the  current  member- 
ship Is  appended  as  Incl.  1. 

General  John  J.  Pershing  was  the  Com- 
mission's first  Chairman.  He  was  succeeded 
on  his  death  by  General  George  C.  Marshall 
who  In  turn  was  succeeded  by  the  present 
Chairman,  General  Jacob  L.  Etevers. 

The  Commission  currently  administers 
and  maintains  on  foreign  soil  twenty-three 
military  cemeteries,  eleven  separate  monu- 
ments and  memorials,  and  two  bronze  tab- 
lets It  also  maintains  three  World  War  II 
memorials  on  United  States  soil.  A  listing  of 
all  of  the  cemeteries  and  memorials  admin- 
istered by  the  Commission  Is  appended  as 
Incl.  2. 

Our  World  War  I  commemorative  program 
provided  for  the  erection  on  foreign  soil  of 
11  monimients,  two  bronze  tablets,  and  a 
memorial  chapel  In  each  of  the  eight  per- 
manent WW  I  military  cemeteries  overseas 
built  by  the  Quartermaster  General.  In  1934, 
the  administration  and  maintenance  of  these 
eight  cemeteries  were  turned  over  to  this 
Commission,  as  they  were  closed  by  treaty 
to  further  burials,  except  for  war  dead  still 
to  be  found  on  the  battlefield,  and  therefore 
were  more  truly  memorials  than  cemeteries. 
Congress  appropriated  $4,503,359  to  the  Com- 
mission for  the  WW  I  commemorative  pro- 
gram of  which  $4,413,033  was  expended  and 
$90,326  was  returned  to  the  Treasury. 

In  1946,  the  Commission  embarked  on  its 
program  to  commemorate  the  achievements 
of  our  Armed  Forces  In  World  War  11.  This 
program   consisted    of   the   construction   of 
fourteen  permanent  military  cemeteries  on 
foreign  soil  and  three  memorials  on  United 
States  6oU.  Each  cemetery  was  designed  as  a 
separate   and   distinctive   memorial   to   our 
war  dead.  All  fourteen  are  sited  at  or  near 
the  scene  of  a  major  military  action   and 
contain  an  immaculate  and  carefuUy  land- 
scaped graves  area,  a  memorial  chapel  con- 
ceived and  executed  by  American  artists  and 
architects,  walls  or  tablets  of  the  Missing 
listing  in  stone  those  servicemen  and  women 
missing  in  the  general  area,  and  large  battle 
maps  depleting  the   military  action  which 
occurred  In  the   general  region  as  well   as 
other  battle  areas  and  theatres  of  the  war. 
Additionally,  each  cemetery  contains  a  com- 
fortable and  attractive  visitors  room  where 
next  of  klu,  relatives,  friends  and  other  visi- 
tors may  pause  to  refresh  themselves.  The 
World   War  n  memca^al   at  Honolulu   also 
commemorates    the    achievements    of    our 
Armed  Forces  during  the  Korean  War  and 
the  Missing  of  that  war.  Congress  appropri- 
ated $35,793,029  for  the  WW  n  commemora- 
tive program  of  which  $34,415,255  was  ex- 
pended and  $1,377,774  was  returned  to  the 
Treasury. 

In  Mexico  City  we  maintain  a  small  ceme- 
tery which  contains  750  war  dead  of  the 
Mexican  War.  Altogether.  124,880  war  dead 
of  the  Mexican  War,  World  War  I  and  World 
War  II  are  Interred  In  our  cemeteries  on  for- 
eign soil.  In  addition,  the  91,591  Missing  of 
World  War  I.  n  and  Korea  are  commemo- 
rated by  name  In  stone  either  at  these 
cemeteries  or  our  three  separate  memorials 
on  UJS.  sou. 


More  than  a  million  persons  visit  these 
cemeteries  and  memorials  each  year.  Many 
are  Americans,  but  the  greater  number  are 
foreign  nationals.  The  beauty  and  Immacu- 
late appearance  of  these  shrines  demonstrate 
to  all  the  nation's  reverence  for  those  who 
gave  the  supreme  sacrifice. 

Each  cemetery  superintendent  and  his 
assistant  has  been  carefully  selected  both 
for  his  ability  to  administer  the  cemetery 
and  hU  ability  to  meet  the  public  and  con- 
duct himself  with  tact  and  sympathetic  at- 
tention. Each  is  conversant  with  what  the 
artists  and  sculptors  wish  to  portray  at  the 
memorials,  the  military  acUons  which  took 
place  in  the  vicinity,  and  other  places  of 
interest  nearby.  Also,  all  are  at  least  bi- 
lingual, speaking  the  language  native  to  the 
country  as  well  as  English.  When  relatives 
and  friends  of  those  Interred  or  memorialized 
there  make  their  presence  known,  the  super- 
intendent or  his  assistant  personally  locates 
the  memorial  or  grave  site  and  escorts  them 
to  It.  Each  week  we  receive  letters  from  rela- 
tives and  others  expressing  their  admiration 
of  the  cemeteries  and  for  kindnesses  ex- 
tended to  them. 

The  Commission  assists  friends  and  rela- 
tives of  those  Interred  In  its  overseas  ceme- 
teries with  arrangements  for  floral  decora- 
tion of  the  graves.  Donors  are  furnished  with 
a  polaroid  color  photograph  of  the  flowers  on 
the  grave  site.  This  not  only  lets  them  see 
the  offering,  but  confirms  its  delivery.  Ar- 
rangements for  over  1,000  grave  site  decora- 
tions are  made  through  the  Commission  each 
year. 

The  Commission,  also  on  request,  furnishes 
close  relatives  of  those  Interred  or  memorial- 
ized overseas  with  a  photograph  of  the  ap- 
propriate headstone  or  Inscription  of  the 
name  of  a  tablet  of  the  missing.  About  1,400 
requests  for  such  photographs  are  filled  each 
year. 

Our  appropriation  for  FY  1968  U  $2,370,000 
of  which  $86,000  Is  being  withheld  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  reduce  the  FY  1968 
budget  deficit.  A  budget  of  $2,329,000  has 
been  approved  by  The  President  for  FY  1969. 
Congressional  hearings  on  the  FY  1969  budget 
have  not  yet  been  held. 

During  the  peak  construction  period  of  our 
World  War  U  commemorative  program,  Com- 
mission pereonnel  exceeded  900.  For  the  past 
several  years,  however,  the  number  of  per- 
sonnel has  been  stabilized  at  440. 

During  the  next  five  years,  we  plan  to 
complete  several  major  commemorative  proj- 
ects. Congress  has  charged  us  with  construc- 
tion of  a  memorial  to  General  of  the  Armies 
John  J.  Pershing  in  Washington.  D.C.  The 
memorial's  preliminary  concept  and  design 
as  well  as  the  architects  have  been  approved 
by  us  and  the  Fine  Arts  Commission.  Prep- 
aration of  detail  design  and  working  draw- 
ings win  commence  as  soon  as  funds  become 
available.  The  concept  and  architects  for  a 
Utah  Beach  Memorial  and  a  Guam  Memorial 
have  also  been  approved  by  us  and  the  Fine 
Arts  Commission.  Preliminary  working  draw- 
ings and  specifications  are  In  the  process  of 
being  made  and  should  l>e  completed  soon. 

Another  commemorative  project  In  the 
planning  stage  is  our  small  monuments  proj- 
ect. As  you  know,  there  are  a  niunber  of  rel- 
atively Isolated  places  where  Americans  made 
heavy  sacrifices  during  WW  n  and  Korea, 
such  as  Guadalcanal,  Seoul,  Bataan  and 
Leyte.  We  hope  to  commemorate  these  and 
others  with  a  simple  Inscribed  stone  marker 
requiring  little  maintenance.  Approximately 
forty  such  sites  are  under  consideration.  As 
yet  a  design  for  the  marker  has  not  been 
submitted  to  the  Fine  Arts  Commission  for 
consideration. 

Enclosed  are  copies  of  our  descriptive 
pamphlet  and  copies  of  The  National  Sculp- 
ture Review  wWch  features  many  of  the 
works  at  oui  cemeteries  and  memorials.  We 
hope  they  wUl  bo  of  Interest  to  you. 

Please  do  not  heslta»«  to  ask  for  any  addl- 
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tlonal  lnfonn*tloa  thmt  you  may  wlah  oon- 
c«nUng  the  CommUalon. 
Sincerely, 

Jacob  L.  Dxwu, 
General.  U^-  Army  (retired). 

Chairman. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
support  House  Resolution  1031  which 
would  amend  House  Resolution  101. 
adopted  a  year  ago.  so  as  to  add  a  provi- 
sion for  investigation  and  study  of  vet- 
erans' cemeteries.  Through  House  Res- 
olution 101  we  authorized  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  conduct  examina- 
tions of  programs  of  veterans'  assistance. 
Among  these  programs  were:  compensa- 
tion and  pension,  hospitalization  and 
medical  care,  insurance  and  indemnity, 
education  and  training,  and  burial  al- 
lowance. By  this  proposed  resolution  we 
would  add  to  the  list,  establishment  and 
operation  of  veterans'  cemeteries. 

The  purpose  of  the  Investigation,  as 
originally  stoted  by  House  Resolution 
1031.  is  to  "determine  whether  such  pro- 
grams are  being  conducted  economically, 
efficiently,  ki  the  best  interests  of  the 
Oovemmetit  and  the  beneficiaries  of 
such  programs,  and  In  such  a  manner 
as  to  avoid  the  misuse  of  Government 
funds,  whether  such  programs  adequately 
serve  the  needs  and  protect  the  welfare 
of  the  beneficiaries  of  such  programs; 
and  whether  changes  in  the  law  or  in  the 
administration  and  operation  of  the  pro- 
grams either  will  lead  to  greater  effi- 
ciency and  economy  or  will  make  such 
programs  more  adequately  serve  the 
needs  of  the  beneficiaries." 

The  90th  Congress  has  instituted  am- 
bitious and  far-reaching  innovations 
concerning  many  of  these  programs  since 
the  committee  began  the  study  last  year. 
First  to  come  to  mind  is  the  increase 
and  expansion  of  veterans  education  as- 
sistance, and  Che  disability  pension  in- 
crease. Especially,  therefore,  when  I  con- 
template the  success  of  the  study.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  are  wrong  in  excluding  a 
program  which,  according  to  increasing 
concern  for  it.  is  among  the  most  promi- 
nent areas  of  veterans  benefits. 

Letters  from  constituents,  to  mention 
only  one  source  of  information.  Indicate 
growing  public  dissatisfaction  over  scar- 
city of  space  in  national  cemeteries.  Na- 
tional cemeteries,  as  you  know,  are  those 
in  which  a  veteran  is  entitled  to  burial 
at  no  expense  to  his  estate.  The  burial 
right  is  one  of  the  most  traditional  and 
deeply  engrained  rewards  for  the  vet- 
eran's sacrifice  to  his  Nation. 

In  spite  of  the  growing  lack  of  space, 
our  Government  still  grants  all  requests 
for  veterans'  burial  ground.  However, 
many  national  cemeteries  have  been 
closed.  An  Increasing  number  of  families, 
therefore,  may  have  no  choice  but  to 
have  their  beloved  one  buried  at  an  in- 
convenient locality  far  from  home.  I  fear 
then,  that  the  burial  right  is  coming  to 
lose  its  true  value  and  significance.  The 
problem  calls  for  study  by  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee,  here  proposed,  for 
acquisition  of  new  land. 

Another  problem  for  study  is  that  pre- 
sented by  restricting  of  burial  in  Arling- 
ton to  all  but  high  Government  officials. 
Judging  from  response  of  my  constitu- 
ents, the  veteran  has  always  cherished 


the  tradition  of  an  Arlington  Cemetery 
open  to  all  Americans  who  gave  or  risked 
their  lives,  regardless  of  whether  they 
subsequently  obtained  Cabinet  rank. 

This  is  to  mention  only  a  few  aspects 
of  the  public  concern  over  the  present 
condition  of  veterans  burial  benefits.  The 
problems  of  national  cemeteries  are 
steadily  growing  more  acute.  There  is  no 
reason,  therefore,  to  exclude  from  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  study  and 
investigation  this  important  subject  area 
of  veterans  benefits. 

I  strongly  urge  the  passage  of  Hoxise 
Resolution  1031. 

LEOISLATIVK     PKOCRAM     POR     THE     WZXK     MARCH 
18    TO    32,    I9«8 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  ask  the  majority  leader  If  he  will 
kindly  advise  us  of  the  program  for  next 
week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  upon  the 
disposition  of  the  matter  now  pending, 
we  will  have  finished  the  legislative  busi- 
ness for  the  week,  and  we  will  then  ask 
to  go  over  at  that  time. 

The  business  for  next  week  is  as 
follows : 

Monday  is  Consent  Calendar  day. 
There  are  five  suspensions : 

HJR.  10477.  Veterans'  Administration 
housing  law  amendments; 

H.R.  15004.  continuing  certain  civil  de- 
fense authorities; 

S.  793.  land  conveyance.  Huntsville. 
Ala.: 

H.R.  14681.  declaring  a  portion  of  Bos- 
ton Inner  Harbor  and  Fort  Point  Channel 
nonnavlgable ;  and 

H.R.  15710.  to  exempt  the  Commis- 
sioner and  members  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Council  from  provisions  of  the 
Hatch  Act. 

For  Tuesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week: 

Tuesday  Is  Private  Calendar  day. 

Following  that.  H.R.  15224.  Coast 
Guard  authorization — open  rule  with  1 
hour  of  debate : 

H.R.  15364,  to  provide  for  increased 
participation  by  the  United  States  in  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank — 
open  rule  with  1  hour  of  debate: 

H.R.  10790,  Radiation  Control  for 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1968 — and  this 
is  subject  to  a  rule  being  granted;  and 

S.  2029.  to  amend  the  National  Traffic 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966.  which 
is  also  subject  to  a  rule  being  granted. 

This  announcement  is  made  subject 
to  the  usual  reservation  that  conference 
reports  may  be  brought  up  at  any  time, 
and  any  further  program  may  be  an- 
nounced later. 
oisPENsiMG  wrm  businem  m  oroer  ttnder  the 

CALENDAR    WEDIfXSSAT     RX7LB    ON    'WEDNESOAT 
NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday 
next. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  bo  object,  there  is  no  intention 
then  of  bringing  up  the  bill  which  was 
Just  sent  to  the  Rules  Committee — I 
want  to  correct  that  statement — the  bill 
from  the  Senate  which  vms  just  before 
the  House? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mat- 
ter will  be  before  the  Rules  Committee 
and,  pending  any  action  by  the  Rules 
Committee,  I  have  no  announcement  to 
make  at  this  time  with  respect  to  it. 

What  I  said  before  will  still  hold  true; 
we  will  certainly  give  24  hours  or  more 
notice  to  Members  before  we  program 
that  bill  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  say  it  would  be  unlikely 
that  this  bill  would  come  to  the  House 
floor  next  week? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  My  judgment  is  that  It 
will  not. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

INTERFERENCE    WITH    ClVIl.    RIGHTS 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Madden 
was  allowed  to  speak  out  of  order.) 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  filing 
a  resolution  to  refer  H.R.  2516,  on  which 
discussion  was  held  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  this  afternoon,  to  be  sent  to  the 
Rules  Committee  for  consideration  and 
hearings. 

I  merely  want  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Members  to  the  civil  rights  bill  on 
which  the  discussion  took  place  this 
afternoon,  and  the  fact  that  our  friend 
and  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana [Mr.  WacgonnerI  was  much  ex- 
ercised and  fearful  that  something  very, 
very  disastrous  which  was  going  to  take 
place  if  the  Congress  should  happen  in 
this  session  of  Congress  to  pass  a  civil 
rights  bill.  All  America  is  looking  for 
this  Congress  to  do  something  this  year, 
to  do  something  now.  to  prevent  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  riots  and  destruction  that 
took  place  in  almost  40  cities  through- 
out the  United  States  last  year,  billions 
of  dollars  worth  of  property  was  de- 
stroyed and  many  lives  were  lost  In  Los 
Angeles,  Newark,  Chicago,  and  many 
other  cities. 

The  American  people  are  looking  to 
this  Congress  to  act  now  before  the  hot 
days  of  summer  descend  on  the  urban 
areas  of  America. 

I  have  been  in  Congress  25  years.  This 
afternoon,  listening  to  the  objections 
against  this  legislation.  I  hear  repeated 
what  I  have  heard  for  25  years  when  any 
bill  comes  up  in  order  to  preserve  the 
constitutional  rights  of  all  citizens  of 
America. 

Let  me  say,  there  Is  not  anyone  being 
denied  consideration  on  this  civil  rights 
bill,  because  for  weeks  and  weeks  and 
months  and  months  this  body  has  ar- 
gued ai*d  debated  this  question  over  the 
years.  This  piece  of  legislation  which 
comes  from  the  other  body  has  been  de- 
bated over  there  for  days  and  weeks. 

Let  me  say  that  our  domestic  problems 
arc  critical.  The  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  confronted  with  an  extraordinary 
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situation.  The  people  of  America  are  de- 
manding immediate  action — action  as 
soon  as  possible. 

In  the  first  place,  this  Is  an  extraordi- 
nary year.  We  have  only  a  few  months 
left  in  this  session.  The  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee  will  convene  on  August 
4.  The  Democratic  National  Committee 
will  convene  a  few  weeks  after.  Then 
comes  Labor  Day.  This  Congress  no  doubt 
will  adjourn  by  August  1 — at  least  we  all 
hope  so.  If  this  bill  is  not  acted  on  under 
the  legislative  procedure  which  the  lead- 
ership has  outlined,  we  are  going  to  find 
it  tied  up  in  legislative  technicalities  not 
only  in  this  House  but  also  we  will  find  it 
sent  back  to  the  Senate  where  there  will 
probably  be  another  filibuster  and  ex- 
tended debate  in  that  body.  If  this  occurs 
Congress  may  adjourn  without  any  civil 
rights  legislation  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  benefit  of  some  of 
the  Members  who  are  disturbed  about 
this  bill  coming  back  from  the  Senate 
with  any  rights  of  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion being  violated,  let  me  say  that  this 
bill  passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  71  to 
20.  When  distinguished  Senators,  who 
cannot  be  accused  of  flagrantly  voting  for 
any  legislation  that  some  of  the  Members 
of  this  House  think  is  probably  going  to 
infringe  on  the  rights  of  American  citi- 
zens voted  for  this  civil  rights  bill,  it 
must  be  a  moderate  vote  for  this  bill. 
When  such  distinguished  statesmen  as 
Senators  Hruska,  Dirksen,  Havden,  Bvrd 
of  West  Virginia,  Bennett,  Baker,  Aiken. 
Lausche.  Monroney,  Mundt,  Percy.  Cot- 
ton, and  many  others  who  formerly  op- 
posed this  type  of  legislation  agree  to 
amendments  that  were  introduced  in  or- 
der to  compromise  on  an  emergency  civil 
rights  measure  I  think  the  time  has  come 
for  this  Congress  to  act  on  this  emer- 
gency even  if  we  have  to  deny  some  of 
the  extended  oratory  that  some  of  the 
Members  would  like  to  have  again  wit- 
ness in  order  to  take  up  the  time  of  435 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  other  body  over  there  from  now 
until  the  hot  weather  comes  in  August.  If 
that  happens,  then  God  help  us  on  what 
might  occur  in  some  of  the  cities  all  over 
the  Nation.  It  will  be  this  Congress  that 
will  suffer  this  responsibility  and  penalty 
if  immediate,  extraordinary,  and  excep- 
tioiial  action  Is  not  taken  on  this  civil 
rights  bill  in  the  next  2  weeks. 

Mr.  OTIARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
for  the  statement  he  just  made,  because 
he  hits  the  nail  on  the  head.  We  all  know 
the  Issues  involved  in  this  legislation. 
They  are  the  most  urgent  issues  before 
the  country.  Anyone  who  has  any  con- 
cern about  the  United  States  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  problems  that  this  bill 
attacks  and  with  the  various  proposals 
that  have  been  made  for  reaching  a  solu- 
tion to  these  problems.  I  would  complete- 
ly agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
that  what  is  really  involved  here  Is  not 
a  question  of  again  using  a  procedure 
that  has  been  used  before  on  many  less 
urgent  things  before  us,  but  what  is  in- 
volved here  Is  the  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  this  Congress  will  be  able  to  act 


in  timely  fashion  on  the  most  urgent 
problems  facing  America. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  chairman  of  the  distinguished  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  and  the  lead- 
ership of  this  House  for  the  action  they 
have  taken  In  choosing  this  route. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  The  gentleman  is 
absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too, 
waint  to  add  my  word  of  commendation 
to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  for  the 
statements  he  has  made.  This  Nation,  in 
my  opinion,  faces  a  tragic  period  of  time 
in  the  near  future  unless  justice,  long 
denied,  is  offered  to  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica who  have  not  had  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity. 

Now,  I  do  not  wish  to  appeal  from  the 
standpoint  of  casting  apprehension  and 
fear  into  the  mind  of  any  Member,  but 
we  know  all  too  well  the  tragic  loss  of 
life  and  property  that  has  occurred  in 
the  past  hot  summer  months.  In  my  own 
city  of  Los  Angeles  we  had  one  of  the 
most  tragic  affairs,  just  a  few  months 
ago,  of  any  place  in  the  United  States. 
We  had  the  destruction  of  property  and 
lawless  acts  which  involved  the  arrest  of 
better  than  1,000  people  and  the  punish- 
ment of  those  people.  Also  the  destruc- 
tion of  property  and  the  loss  of  many 
lives.  I  think  we  are  squandering  time 
which  is  valuable  and  which  we  may 
look  back  at  in  retrospect  and  regret  that 
we  did  not  take  the  action  we  could  have 
taken  on  this  day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  triist  that  in  this  critical 
situation  with  reference  to  the  Important 
civil  rights  legislation  that  its  referral  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  will  be  heard 
under  the  usual  processes  and  that  there 
will  be  a  rule  granted  which  will  bring 
this  matter  to  the  floor  of  the  House  and 
then  let  us  vote  it  either  up  or  down.  In 
other  words,  each  Member  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  vote  his  own  conscience 
on  this  matter.  Therefore,  let  us  place 
ourselves  in  the  position  of  either  voting 
it  up  or  down,  in  view  of  the  tragic  con- 
sequences of  a  failure  to  act  in  this  par- 
ticular field. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
HOLIFIELD]  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  McCoRMACKl,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
purpose  in  leaving  the  rostrum  in  order 
to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  this  occa- 
sion is  to  undertake  to  make  a  rational 
appeal  to  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  not  a  question  that 
concerns  the  Democratic  Party  alone  or 
the  Republican  Party  alone.  This  is  a 
question  which  is  of  great  and  tran- 
scendent concern  to  both  parties. 

We  start  with  the  proposition  that  one 
of  the  finest  segments  of  our  American 
society  is  the  American  Negro.  We  can- 


not judge  the  American  Negro — and,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  hesitate  to  mention  names — 
by  a  "Carmichael"  or  a  "Rap  Brown." 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  great  majority  of 
American  Negroes  are  patient.  The  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  American  Ne- 
groes are  loyal  Americans. 

We  read  the  newspaper,  we  see  the 
television,  and  we  observe  the  impact 
thereof.  A  good  deed  is  not  news.  How- 
ever, anything  that  is  controversial  is 
news.  I  am,  therefore,  inclined  to  think 
the  newspapers  and  the  television — and 
I  do  not  say  this  in  an  unkind  way,  I  say 
it  not  in  any  fear — have  created  some 
"monsters"  and  have  made  them  bigger 
than  they  are  and  than  they  should  be. 
However,  they  are  here. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  dealing  with  the 
question  involving  the  hojaes  and  aspira- 
tions of  a  great  segment  of  the  American 
society,  like  ourselves,  all  being  human 
beings,  they  are  entitled  to  all  of  the 
rights  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  particularly  the 
opportunities  that  exist  under  our  form 
of  government.  They  are  entitled  to  re- 
spect as  individuals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  living  in  unusual 
times.  We  cannot  disregard  that  fact. 
We  are  living  in  most  unusual  times. 

Now,  two  of  my  dear  friends  on  my 
side  of  the  aisle  have  urged  sending  the 
bill  back  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. Well,  if  that  happens,  there  is 
not  one  of  us  but  who  knows  the  chances 
of  legislation  this  year  will  be  sharply 
diminished,  if  not  completely  disappear. 
Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  open  housing  brings 
to  the  minds  of  many  Members  of  this 
legislative  body  honest  disagreement  with 
reference  thereto.  I  respect  those  who 
disagree  with  me.  But  I  hope  that  they 
in  turn  respect  my  views.  The  proper 
committee,  and  this  House  of  Represent- 
atives have  profoundly  considered  it  in 
the  past.  Two  years  ago  we  passed  the 
antiriot  legislation,  legislation  which  I 
supported  in  this  body  and  which  is  a 
part  of  this  bill — not  in  the  exact  form 
as  it  passed  the  House  of  Representatives 
but,  nevertheless,  antiriot  legislation. 
Every  part  of  the  bill  that  passed  the 
other  body  has  been  considered  by  this 
body  or  by  committees  of  this  body,  with 
the  one  exception  about  which  I  know, 
the  provision  relating  to  the  American 
Indian  and  his  rights  as  provided  for  in 
the  bill  as  passed  by  the  other  body. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  faced  with 
an  unusual  situation.  This  is  one  ques- 
tion with  which  we  are  all  faced.  This 
represents  a  challenge  to  all  of  us — not 
John  McCormack,  the  Democrat,  not 
Gerry  Ford,  the  Republican:  not  Carl 
Albert,  the  Democrat,  not  Les  Arends, 
the  Republican,  but  all  of  us  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle. 

J  Weighing  all  of  the  factors,  having  in 
nd  the  possibilities,  having  in  mind 
the  hopes  and  the  aspirations  of  this 
great  segment  of  American  society— 
overwhelmingly  loyal  and  patient  as  they 
are — having  in  mind  the  responsible 
leadership  of  this  segment  is  under  tre- 
mendous pressure — those  who  want  to 
take  the  constitutional  way  are  under 
tremendous  pressure,  the  Members  of  the 
House  know  this  and  I  know  it,  they 
can  lose  influence  and  their  leadership— 
we  know  that  well,  all  of  us— recogniz- 
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tlonal  information  th«t  you  m«y  wlab  con- 
c«rnlng  tbe  Commlaalon. 
Sincerely. 

Jacos  L.  Dsmui. 
Oeneral.  UJ.  Armjf  {retired). 

Chairman. 

Mr,  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
support  House  Resolution  1031  which 
would  amend  House  Resolution  101, 
adopted  a  year  ago,  so  as  to  add  a  provi- 
sion for  investlRatlon  and  study  of  vet- 
erans' cemeteries.  Through  House  Res- 
olution 101  we  authorized  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  conduct  examina- 
tions of  programs  of  veterans'  assistance. 
Among  these  programs  were :  compensa- 
tion and  pension,  hospitalization  and 
medical  care,  insurance  and  indemnity, 
education  and  training,  and  burial  al- 
lowance. By  this  proposed  resolution  we 
would  add  to  the  list,  establishment  and 
operation  of  veterans'  cemeteries. 

The  purpose  of  the  investigation,  as 
originally  sUted  by  House  Resolution 
1031.  is  to  determine  whether  such  pro- 
grams are  being  conducted  economically. 
efBclently.  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
Government  and  the  beneficiaries  of 
such  programs,  and  in  such  a  maimer 
as  to  avoid  the  misuse  of  Government 
funds,  whether  such  programs  adequately 
serve  the  needs  and  protect  the  welfare 
of  the  beneficiaries  of  such  programs: 
and  whether  changes  in  the  law  or  in  the 
administration  and  operation  of  the  pro- 
grams either  will  lead  to  greater  effi- 
ciency and  economy  or  will  make  such 
programs  more  adequately  serve  the 
needs  of  the  beneficiaries." 

The  90th  Congress  has  instituted  am- 
bitious and  far-reaching  innovations 
concerning  many  of  these  programs  since 
the  committee  began  the  study  last  year. 
First  to  come  to  mind  Is  the  increase 
and  expansion  of  veterans  education  as- 
sistance, and  the  disability  pension  in- 
crease. Especially,  therefore,  when  I  con- 
template the  success  of  the  study.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  are  wrong  in  excluding  a 
program  which,  according  to  increasing 
concern  for  it.  is  among  the  most  promi- 
nent areas  of  veterans  benefits. 

Letters  from  constituents,  to  mention 
only  one  source  of  information,  indicate 
growing  public  dissatisfaction  over  scar- 
city of  space  in  national  cemeteries.  Na- 
tional cemeteries,  as  you  know,  are  those 
in  which  a  veteran  is  entitled  to  burial 
at  no  expense  to  his  estate.  The  burial 
right  is  one  of  the  most  traditional  and 
deeply  engrained  rewards  for  the  vet- 
erans  sacrifice  to  his  Nation. 

In  spite  of  the  growing  lack  of  space, 
our  Government  still  grants  all  requests 
for  veterans'  burial  ground.  However, 
many  national  cemeteries  have  been 
closed.  An  Increasing  niunber  of  families, 
therefore,  may  have  no  choice  but  to 
have  their  beloved  one  buried  at  an  in- 
convenient locality  far  from  home.  I  fear 
then,  that  the  burial  right  is  coming  to 
lose  Its  true  value  and  significance.  The 
problem  calls  for  study  by  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee,  here  proposed,  for 
acquisition  of  new  land. 

Another  problem  for  study  is  that  pre- 
sented by  restricting  of  burial  in  Arling- 
ton to  all  but  high  Government  officials. 
Judging  from  response  of  my  constitu- 
ents, the  veteran  has  always  cherished 


the  tradition  of  an  Arlington  Cemetery 
open  to  all  Americans  who  gave  or  risked 
their  lives,  regardless  of  whether  they 
subsequently  obtained  Cabinet  rank. 

This  is  to  mention  only  a  few  aspects 
of  the  public  concern  over  the  present 
condition  of  veterans  burial  benefits.  The 
problems  of  national  cemeteries  are 
steadily  growing  more  acute.  There  is  no 
reason,  therefore,  to  exclude  from  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Conunittee  study  and 
investigation  this  important  subject  area 
of  veterans  t>enefits. 

I  strongly  urge  the  passage  of  House 
Resolution  1031. 

LCCISLATIVX    PKOCRAM     fOK    THC    WCKK     MARCH 
la    TO    23.    1968 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
time  to  ask  the  majority  leader  if  he  will 
kindly  advise  us  of  the  program  for  next 
week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  upon  the 
disposition  of  the  matter  now  pending, 
we  will  have  finished  the  legislative  busi- 
ness for  the  week,  and  we  will  then  ask 
to  go  over  at  that  time. 

The  business  for  next  week  is  as 
follows : 

Monday  is  Consent  Calendar  day. 
There  are  five  suspensions : 

H Jl.  10477.  Veterans'  Administration 
housing  law  amendments; 

H.R.  15004.  continuing  certain  civil  de- 
fense authorities : 

S.  793,  land  conveyance,  Huntsville, 
Ala.: 

H.R.  14681.  declaring  a  portion  of  Bos- 
ton Inner  Harbor  and  Fort  Point  Channel 
nonnavigable:  and 

H.R.  15710.  to  exempt  the  Commis- 
sioner and  members  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Council  from  provisions  of  the 
Hatch  Act. 

For  Tuesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week: 

Tuesday  is  Private  Calendar  day. 

FoUowing  that.  HH.  15224,  Coast 
Guard  authorization — open  rule  with  1 
hour  of  debate : 

H.R.  15364,  to  provide  for  increased 
participation  by  the  United  States  in  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank — 
open  rule  with  1  hour  of  debate: 

H.R.  10790.  Radiation  Control  for 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1968— and  this 
is  subject  to  a  rule  being  granted:  and 

S.  2029.  to  amend  the  National  Traffic 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966,  which 
is  also  subject  to  a  rule  being  granted. 

This  announcwnent  is  made  subject 
to  the  usual  reservation  that  conference 
reports  may  be  brought  up  at  any  time, 
and  any  further  program  may  be  an- 
nounced later. 
oisPENSiNC  wrm  bitsincss  in  oEont  TTNim  tht 

CKLXtfVA*    WIDNTBDAT    RTTLE    ON    WCDNXSOAT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask. 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday 
next. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  there  is  no  intention 
then  of  bringing  up  the  bill  which  was 
Just  sent  to  the  Rules  Conunittee — I 
want  to  correct  that  statement — the  bill 
from  the  Senate  which  was  just  before 
the  House? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mat- 
ter will  be  before  the  Rules  Committee 
and.  pending  any  action  by  the  Rules 
Committee,  I  have  no  announcement  to 
make  at  this  time  with  respect  to  it. 

What  I  said  before  will  still  hold  true: 
we  will  certainly  give  24  hours  or  more 
notice  to  Members  Ijefore  we  program 
that  bill  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  say  it  would  be  unlikely 
that  this  bill  would  come  to  the  House 
floor  next  week? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  My  judgment  is  that  It 
will  not. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  w«is  no  objection. 

INTXRTERENCf:    WtTH    CIVIL    RIGHTS 

cBy  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Madden 
was  allowed  to  speak  out  of  order.) 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  filing 
a  resolution  to  refer  H.R.  2516.  on  which 
discussion  was  held  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  this  afternoon,  to  be  sent  to  the 
Rules  Committee  for  consideration  and 
hearings. 

I  merely  want  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Members  to  the  civil  rights  bill  on 
which  the  discussion  took  place  this 
afternoon,  and  the  fact  that  our  friend 
and  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana [Mr.  WacconnerI  was  much  ex- 
ercised and  fearful  that  something  very, 
very  disastrous  which  was  going  to  take 
place  if  the  Congress  should  happen  in 
this  session  of  Congress  to  pass  a  civil 
rights  bill.  All  America  is  looking  for 
this  Congress  to  do  something  this  year, 
to  do  something  now,  to  prevent  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  riots  and  destruction  that 
took  place  in  almost  40  cities  through- 
out the  United  States  last  year,  billions 
of  dollars  worth  of  property  was  de- 
stroyed and  many  lives  were  lost  in  Los 
Angeles,  Newark,  Chicago,  and  many 
other  cities. 

The  American  people  are  looking  to 
this  Congress  to  act  now  before  the  hot 
days  of  summer  descend  on  the  urban 
areas  of  America. 

I  have  been  in  Congress  25  years.  This 
afternoon,  listening  to  the  objections 
against  this  legislation.  I  hear  repeated 
what  I  have  heard  for  25  years  when  any 
bill  comes  up  in  order  to  preserve  the 
constitutional  rights  of  all  citizens  of 
America. 

Let  me  say,  there  Is  not  anyone  being 
denied  consideration  on  this  civil  rights 
bill,  because  for  weeks  and  weeks  and 
months  and  months  this  body  has  ar- 
gued aiid  debated  this  question  over  the 
years.  This  piece  of  legislation  which 
comes  from  the  other  body  has  been  de- 
bated over  there  for  days  and  weeks. 

Let  me  say  that  our  domestic  problems 
are  critical.  The  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  confronted  with  an  extraordinary 
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situation.  The  people  of  America  are  de- 
manding immediate  action — action  as 
soon  SIS  possible. 

In  the  first  place,  this  is  an  extraordi- 
nary year.  We  have  only  a  few  months 
left  in  this  session.  The  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee  will  convene  on  August 
4.  The  Democratic  National  Conmiittee 
will  convene  a  few  weeks  after.  Then 
comes  Labor  Day.  This  Congress  no  doubt 
will  adjourn  by  August  1 — at  least  we  all 
hope  so.  If  this  bill  Is  not  acted  on  under 
the  legislative  procedure  which  the  lead- 
ership has  outlined,  we  are  going  to  find 
it  tied  up  in  legislative  technicalities  not 
only  in  this  House  but  also  we  will  find  it 
sent  back  to  the  Senate  where  there  will 
probably  be  another  filibuster  and  ex- 
tended debate  in  that  body.  If  this  occurs 
Congress  may  adjourn  without  any  civil 
rights  legislation  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  benefit  of  some  of 
the  Members  who  are  disturbed  about 
this  bill  coming  back  from  the  Senate 
with  any  rights  of  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion being  violated,  let  me  say  that  this 
bill  passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  71  to 
20.  When  distinguished  Senators,  who 
cannot  be  accused  of  flagrantly  voting  for 
any  legislation  that  some  of  the  Members 
of  this  House  think  is  probably  going  to 
infringe  on  the  rights  of  American  citi- 
zens voted  for  this  civil  rights  bill,  it 
must  be  a  moderate  vote  for  this  bill. 
When  such  distinguished  statesmen  as 
Senators  Hruska,  Dhiksen,  Hayden,  Byrd 
of  West  Virginia,  Bennett,  Baker,  Aiken. 
Lausche,  Monroney,  Mundt,  Percy,  Cot- 
ton, and  many  others  who  formerly  op- 
posed this  type  of  legislation  agree  to 
amendments  that  were  introduced  in  or- 
der to  compromise  on  an  emergency  civil 
rights  measure  I  think  the  time  has  come 
for  this  Congress  to  act  on  this  emer- 
gency even  if  we  have  to  deny  some  of 
the  extended  oratory  that  some  of  the 
Members  would  like  to  have  again  wit- 
ness in  order  to  take  up  the  time  of  435 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  other  body  over  there  from  now 
until  the  hot  weather  comes  In  August.  If 
that  happens,  then  God  help  us  on  what 
might  occur  in  some  of  the  cities  all  over 
the  Nation.  It  will  be  this  Congress  that 
will  suffer  this  responsibility  and  penalty 
if  immediate,  extraordinary,  and  excep- 
tional action  is  not  taken  on  this  civil 
rights  bill  in  the  next  2  weeks. 

Mr.  CHARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
for  the  statement  he  just  made,  because 
he  hits  the  nail  on  the  head.  We  all  know 
the  Issues  involved  in  this  legislation. 
They  are  the  most  urgent  issues  before 
the  country.  Anyone  who  has  any  con- 
cern about  the  United  States  Is  ac- 
quainted with  the  problems  that  this  bill 
attacks  and  with  the  various  proposals 
that  have  been  made  for  reaching  a  solu- 
tion to  these  problems.  I  would  complete- 
ly agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
that  what  is  really  involved  here  is  not 
a  question  of  again  using  a  procedure 
that  has  been  used  before  on  many  less 
urgent  things  before  us.  but  what  Is  In- 
volved here  Is  the  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  this  Congress  will  be  able  to  act 


in  timely  fashion  on  the  most  urgent 
problems  facing  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  chairmsui  of  the  distinguished  Com- 
nuttee  on  the  Judiciary  and  the  lead- 
ership of  this  House  for  the  action  they 
have  taken  in  choosing  this  route. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  The  gentleman  is 
absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I.  too, 
want  to  add  my  word  bf  commendation 
to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  for  the 
statements  he  has  made.  Tftls  Nation,  in 
my  opinion,  faces  a  tragic  period  of  time 
in  the  near  future  unless  justice,  long 
denied,  is  offered  to  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica who  have  not  had  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity. 

Now,  I  do  not  wish  to  appeal  from  the 
sitandpoint  of  casting  apprehension  and 
fear  into  the  mind  of  any  Member,  but 
we  know  all  too  well  the  tragic  loss  of 
life  and  property  that  has  occurred  in 
the  past  hot  summer  months.  In  my  own 
city  of  Los  Angeles  we  had  one  of  the 
most  tragic  affairs.  Just  a  few  months 
ago,  of  any  place  in  the  United  States. 
We  had  the  destruction  of  property  and 
lawless  acts  which  involved  the  arrest  of 
better  than  1,000  people  and  the  punish- 
ment of  those  people.  Also  the  destruc- 
tion of  property  and  the  loss  of  many 
lives.  I  think  we  are  squandering  time 
which  is  valuable  and  which  we  may 
look  back  at  In  retrospect  and  regret  that 
we  did  not  take  the  action  we  could  have 
taken  on  this  day. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  trust  that  in  this  critical 
situation  with  reference  to  the  important 
civil  rights  legislation  that  its  referral  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  will  be  heard 
under  the  usual  processes  and  that  there 
will  be  a  rule  granted  which  will  bring 
this  matter  to  the  floor  of  the  House  and 
then  let  us  vote  it  either  up  or  down.  In 
other  words,  each  Memlier  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  vote  his  own  conscience 
on  this  matter.  Therefore,  let  us  place 
ourselves  in  the  position  of  either  voting 
it  up  or  down,  in  view  of  the  tragic  con- 
sequences of  a  failure  to  act  in  this  par- 
ticular field. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  I  thank  the  distln- 
giiished  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
HOLIFIELD  ]  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  McCormack],  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
purpose  in  leaving  the  rostrum  in  order 
to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  this  occa- 
sion is  to  undertake  to  make  a  rational 
appeal  to  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  not  a  question  that 
concerns  the  Democratic  Party  alone  or 
the  Republican  Party  alone.  This  is  a 
question  which  is  of  great  and  tran- 
scendent concern  to  both  parties. 

We  start  with  the  proposition  that  one 
of  the  finest  segments  of  our  American 
society  is  the  American  Negro.  We  can- 


not judge  the  American  Negro — and,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  hesitate  to  mention  names — 
by  a  "Carmichael"  or  a  "Rap  Brown." 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  great  majority  of 
American  Negroes  are  patient.  The  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  American  Ne- 
groes are  loyal  Americans. 

We  read  the  newspaper,  we  see  the 
television,  and  we  observe  the  impact 
thereof.  A  good  deed  is  not  news.  How- 
ever, anything  that  is  controversial  is 
news.  I  am,  therefore,  inclined  to  think 
the  newspapers  and  the  television — and 
I  do  not  say  this  in  an  unkind  way,  I  say 
it  not  in  any  fear — have  created  some 
"monsters"  and  have  made  them  bigger 
than  they  are  and  than  they  should  be. 
However,  they  are  here. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  dealing  with  the 
question  involving  the  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions of  a  great  segment  of  the  American 
society,  like  ourselves,  all  being  human 
beings,  they  are  entitled  to  all  of  the 
rights  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  particularly  the 
opportunities  that  exist  under  our  form 
of  government.  They  are  entitled  to  re- 
spect as  individuals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  living  in  unusual^ 
times.  We  cannot  disregard  that  fac 
We  are  living  in  most  unusual  times. 

Now.  two  of  my  dear  friends  on  my 
side  of  the  aisle  have  urged  sending  the 
bill  back  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. Well,  if  that  happens,  there  is 
not  one  of  us  but  who  knows  the  chances 
of  legislation  this  year  will  be  sharply 
diminished,  if  not  completely  disappear. 
Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  open  housing  brings 
to  the  minds  of  many  Members  of  this 
legislative  body  honest  disagreement  with 
reference  thereto.  I  respect  those  who 
disagree  with  me.  But  I  hope  that  they 
in  turn  respect  my  views.  The  proper 
committee,  and  this  House  of  Represent- 
atives have  profoundly  considered  it  in 
the  past.  Two  years  ago  we  passed  the 
antiriot  legislation,  legislation  which  I 
supported  in  this  body  and  which  Is  a 
part  of  this  bill — not  in  the  exact  form 
as  it  passed  the  House  of  Representatives 
but,  nevertheless,  antiriot  legislation. 
Every  part  of  the  bill  that  passed  the 
other  body  has  been  considered  by  this 
body  or  by  committees  of  this  body,  with 
the  one  exception  about  which  I  know, 
the  provision  relating  to  the  American 
Indian  and  his  rights  as  provided  for  in 
the  bill  as  passed  by  the  other  body. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  faced  with 
an  unusual  situation.  This  is  one  ques- 
tion with  which  we  are  all  faced.  This 
represents  a  challenge  to  all  of  us — not 
John  McCormack,  the  Democrat,  not 
Gerry  Ford,  the  Republican:  not  Carl 
Albert,  the  Democrat,  not  Les  Arends, 
the  Republican,  but  all  of  us  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle. 

Weighing  all  of  the  factors,  having  in 
mind  the  possibilities,  having  in  mind 
the  hopes  and  the  aspirations  of  this 
great  segment  of  American  society — 
overwhelmingly  loyal  and  patient  as  they 
are — having  in  mind  the  responsible 
leadership  of  this  segment  is  under  tre- 
mendous pressure — those  who  want  to 
take  the  constitutional  way  are  under 
tremendous  pressure,  the  Members  of  the 
House  know  this  and  I  know  it,  they 
can  lose  Influence  and  their  leadership — 
we  know  that  well,  all  of  us — recogniz- 
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Ing  all  of  those  factors,  it  does  seem  to 
me  that  as  quickly  as  poeslble  we  should 
pass  in  this  body  the  bill  that  passed 
the  Senate.  And  if  there  is  anything  here 
or  there  about  it,  that  some  Member  has 
doubts  about,  a  Member  could  intro- 
duce legislation  later  to  amend  the  bill. 
Legislation  can  be  introduced  on  the 
open  housing,  if  somebody  wants  to  be- 
cause of  the  opposition  of  the  small 
group  of  real  estote  operators.  There  is 
the  difficulty,  they  are  operating  invisibly 
and  the  people  of  the  country  ought  to 
know  it.  The  Members  of  the  Congress 
are  subject  oftentimes  to  a  lot  of  in- 
visible pressures;  oftentimes  these  pres- 
sures are  invisible  coming  from  special 
interest  groups — and  part  of  a  special  in- 
terest group  is  opposing  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  open  housing  part  of  the 
bill  as  it  passed  the  Senate. 

So  my  appeal  is  for  bipartisan  action, 
bipartisan  effort  on  both  sides.  This  will 
be  necessary  if  the  motion  to  concur  is 
adopted.  I  imagine  the  first  fight  will 
be  on  tha  motion  to  adopt  the  previous 
question.-  So  bipartisan  cooperation 
looking  at  the  broader  things  and  the 
bigger  things,  the  important  things,  is 
necessary  in  order  to  have  the  motion 
to  concur  adopted  after  the  Committee 
on  Rules  has  acted,  and  if  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  should  report  out  such  a 
resolution  for  the  consideration  of  the 
House. 

So  I  urge  the  Members  and  my  friends 
on  both  sides  whose  minds  are  not  closed 
to  keep  their  minds  open  and  to  consider 
it.  and  consider  all  the  implications  in- 
volved, not  only  today  but  in  the  future. 
Consideration  of  it  might  reduce  the 
possibility  of  some  unfortunate  conse- 
quences. There  are  certain  things  we 
know  are  going  to  happen  and  because 
of  those  things  let  us  have  this  bill  en- 
acted into  law  as  quickly  as  possible  now. 
By  bipartisan  effort  it  would  show  the 
people  of  the  country  and  the  people  of 
the  world  that  on  this  important  ques- 
tion there  is  majority  bipartisan  action 
on  the  part  of  this  body. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  yield? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker,  I  re- 
gret that  I  was  necessarily  absent  from 
the  House  for  a  few  minutes  a  short 
time  ago.  While  I  was  absent,  one  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  called  that  ab- 
sence to  the  attention  of  the  House. 

I  would  now  like  to  say  In  the  presence 
of  the  Speaker  of  this  House  that,  late 
yesterday  afternoon,  this  matter  was 
discussed  in  his  office  and  the  Speaker 
was  advised  that  I  had  no  objection  to 
this  proposed  action  today. 

I  listened  with  interest  to  a  number 
of  Members  of  the  House  who  have 
spoken  this  afternoon  concerning  the 
problem  which  confronts  this  Nation.  I 
have  no  desire  to  be  dramatic,  but  it  is 
my  studied  Judgment  that  there  is  no 
more  important  problem,  no  more  diffi- 
cult problem,  no  problem  that  has  a 
greater  possible  impact  on  our  Nation 
than  the  matter  attempted  to  be  worked 
out  by  this  legislation. 
I  h(Y>e  that  this  legislation  comes  on 


for  discussion,  as  civil  rights  matters 
have  come  on  for  discussion  since  I  first 
came  to  the  House,  and  which  in  due 
course  in  most  every  instance  was  worked 
out  to  the  advantage,  to  the  benefit,  and 
to  the  reasonable  satisfaction  of  the 
people  of  this  coimtry. 

I  have  always  made  my  position  clear 
on  these  controversial  matters  and  I  hope 
I  am  making  it  clear  today.  Finally, 
when  this  matter  comes  on  for  debate 
and  for  a  vote,  my  position  will  be  once 
again  unmistakably  and  positively  clear. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  might  say  for  the  information  of  the 
Members  that  the  Committee  on  Rules 
has  the  authority  and  the  Jurisdiction 
to  set  unlimited  hours  for  debate  on  this 
bill,  if  and  when  it  comes  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


I  want  to  congratulate  the  committee 
and  its  able  and  personable  chairman 
[Mr.  Prick  of  Illinois] . 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER  TO 
MONDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that'when  the  House  ad- 
journs today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
MADDEN.    Mr.   Speaker,    I   ask 


unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  extend  their  remarks  on  the  resolu- 
tion Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objectioii. 


ETHICS  COMMITTEE  REPORT 
LANDMARK 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Con- 
ducts  proposal  for  a  strong  code  of  con- 
gressional ethics  and  a  permanent  stand- 
ing committee  on  standards  of  conduct 
is  the  most  far-reaching  advancement  in 
congressional  ethics  in  the  179-year  his- 
tory of  Congress. 

The  committee  and  staff  have  done 
an  excellent  job  in  their  presentation  and 
I  am  extremely  happy  about  It.  The  re- 
port follows  the  guidelines  and  proposals 
suggested  in  the  establlsiiment  of  the  first 
House  Ethics  Committee  in  1966  and  the 
report  of  that  committee  at  the  end  of 
the  89th  Congress. 

Admittedly  this  Is  a  very  difficult  field 
in  which  to  legislate,  and  the  committee 
members  deserve  the  gratitude  not  only 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  but  the 
whole  country. 

Important  recommendations  of  the  re- 
port include  making  the  committee  a 
permanent  standing  committee  under  the 
House  niles  and  a  code  of  ethics  with 
teeth  in  it.  placing  in  the  committee  not 
only  the  power  to  investigate  complaints 
against  members  and  make  recommenda- 
tions for  disciplinary  action,  and  also 
advisory  opinions  in  this  field,  and  dis- 
closure of  financial  Interests  and  outside 
Income. 


PROTECTION  OP  AIRPLANES 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  day 
before  yesterday.  National  Airlines  flight 
28  from  San  Fiancisco  to  Miami  was  hi- 
jacked by  two  thugs  and  the  plane  forced 
to  fly  to  Havana.  Moments  after  the 
plane  left  its  stopover  at  Tampa,  the  two 
men  armed  with  .45  calibre  pistols 
Jumped  up.  pushed  a  stewardess  aside 
and  commandeered  the  aircraft  at  gun- 
point. They  then  forced  the  pilot  to  fly 
on  to  Cuba.  The  Cuban  Gtovernment  has 
found  an  easy  means  of  getting  political 
prisoners  and  others  to  Cuba.  All  its 
agents  have  to  do  now  is  to  bring  them 
to  the  United  States,  board  an  aircraft 
in  the  Florida  area,  and  then  hold  a 
pistol  to  the  pilot's  head  and  make  him 
fly  to  Cuba.  When  the  plane  is  released, 
it  returns  to  the  United  States  and  there 
is  nothing  we  can  do  about  it.  Two  weeks 
ago,  a  Delta  Airlines  plane  with  109 
aboard  was  similarly  hijacked— hardly 
a  month  goes  by  when  one  is  not. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  February  8.  I  intro- 
duced a  bill  toVequire  all  air  carriers  to 
make  preflight  electronic  inspections  for 
flrearms  and  other  destructive  devices. 
In  addition  to  making  planes  secure  from 
bombs  and  bomb  threats,  It  would  also 
preclude  the  possibility  of  armed  men 
hijacking  an  aircraft.  It  would  also, 
thereby,  put  the  Cuban  Government's 
"kidnap  airways"  virtually  out  of  bxisl- 
ness. 

Mr.  .Speaker,  I  have  been  receiving  in- 
creasing support  from  many  quarters  on 
this  bill.  I  ask  that  the  House  take  prompt 
action  on  this  measure  to  assure  the  air- 
lines, the  crews,  and  the  flying  public 
that  they  will  be  safe  from  mad  bombers 
and  pistol  packing  thugs  while  in  the  air. 
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MASONRY  BY  EXAMPLE 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
mariis  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  time 
ago  the  Grand  Masters  of  the  Grand 
Lodges  of  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted 
Masters  from  our  several  States  held 
their  annual  Grand  Masters  Conference 
here  in  Washington,  D.C. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be  invited  to  the 
banquet  at  the  Shoreham  Hotel.  The 
principal  address  that  evening  was  de- 
livered by  Past  Grand  Master  R.  Bruce 
Brannon.  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Texas. 
He  provided  those  assembled  with  some 
most  entertaining  humor,  but  more  im- 
portant, he  brought  inspiration  to  every 
person  present  by  the  remarks  he  deliv- 
ered under  the  title  of  "Masonry  by 
E^xample." 

The  thoughts  contained  in  his  address 
were  of  such  rarity,  so  well  expressed,  and 
impressively  delivered,  that  they  should 
be  shared  by  all  of  my  colleagues  and 
preserved  by  inclusion  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  His  address  follows: 
Masonrt   bt   Example 
About  the  time  tlie  Nineteenth  Century 
was   turning   into   the  Twentieth   Century. 
The    Reverend    Russell    Conwell    of    Phila- 
delphia  was   one   of   this   nation's    famous 
lecturers.    His    most    popular    lecture    was 
titled:   "Acres  of  Diamonds."  Many  present 
tonight  are  quite  familiar  with  this  ancient 
Eastern  tale  about  which  this  lecture  was 
drawn.  It  was  the  account  of  the  activities 
of  a  Persian  named  Hafed  after  he  had  heard 
the  tale  told  by  one  of  the  story-tellers  so 
prominent  In  the   East.  These  men  moved 
from  place  to  place  and  were  always  welcome 
to  stay  around  the  fireside  for  he  brought 
news    and    entertainment    Into   the    dreary 
lives  of  many  with  his  strange  and  mysteri- 
ous stories.  He  was  the  newspaper,  the  T.V.. 
and  entertainer  all  in  one  of  the  Ancient 
East.  One  of  his  Intriguing  tales  fired  the 
dreams  and  Imagination  of  Hafed.  The  visi- 
tor had  told  of  "Field  of  Diamonds"  to  be 
found   In  many  far-away  places.  If  a  man 
could   find  such   a  field  he  would  become 
wealthy  enough  to  become  one  of  the  world's 
great   rulers. 

The  legend  of  fabulous  riches  for  the  find- 
ing and  taking  became  so  real  to  Hafed  that 
he  sold  his  farm  and  other  possessions  and 
l)egan  a  long  journey  to  the  faraway  places 
where  the  diamond  fields  were  supposed  to 
exist  After  searching  for  many  years,  worn 
and  tired  and  penniless.  Hafed  died  far  from 
home,  un  alien  In  a  strange  land.  He  found 
no  diamonds. 

Some  years  later,  another  Persian,  digging 
on  Hafed'B  farm,  discovered  the  famous 
Diamond  Mines  of  Qolconda.  Right  under 
Hafed's  feet  on  his  own  farm  there  were 
"Acres  of  Diamonds." 

Serving  my  own  Grand  Lodge  as  Foreign 
Correspondent,  I  have  enjoyed  reading  the 
proceedings  of  over  sixty  grand  Lodges  both 
In  1966  and  1967.  ('niere  are  over  forty  of 
the  1967  proceedings  awaiting  my  attention, 
reading  and  reviewing,  upon  my  return  home 
next  week,  i  As  I  have  read  I  have  found  that, 
with  a  few  outstanding  exceptions,  these 
Grand  Lodges  have  reported  a  loss  In  mem- 
bership mainly  through  non-payment  of 
dues  and  fewer  candidates  seeking  the  de- 
grees. Along  with  thfte  reports  of  losses  we 
have  found  a  iiumbar  of  remedies  to  over- 
come them.  They  cover  too  wide  a  range  to 
be  llst«d  here.  Some,  X  am  afraid,  come  close 
t3  violating  some  of  our  most  ancient  land- 
marks. Perhaps  some  of  us  are  forgetting  the 
basic  philosophy  of  Freemasonry  and  are  be- 
ing carried  along  by  the  modern  thinking 
that  size  and  numbers  are  the  measure  of 
success  when  perhaps  this  Is  not  so  In  the 
field  of  Masonry. 
The  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Republic  of  Texas 


was  organized  in  the  City  of  Houston  on  De- 
cember 20,  1837.  Only  fifteen  years  later.  In 
1852,  the  Grand  Master  of  Ma&ons  In  Texas 
In  his  "Annual  Report"  stated  In  part:  'In 
concluding  this  report,  I  think  It  may  be 
safely  said  that  the  principal  danger  to  which 
Ma-sonry  is  exposed  la  our  excess  of  popular- 
ity. The  reckless  multitude  are  thronging 
at  the  gate*,  which.  In  earlier  limes,  were 
open  to  none  but  a  well-tried,  trusted  and 
chosen  few  and  to  them  only  after  the 
moet  rigid  scrutiny.  The  profligate,  the  Idler, 
the  hypocrite,  the  foolish,  and  the  corrupt 
are  rushing  forward  to  the  porch  of  our  con- 
secrated temple,  which  In  the  days  of  our 
forefathers  was  pressed  by  no  footsteps  but 
those  of  the  rigid  moralist,  tlie  profound 
philosopher  or  the  Holy  and  Ministering 
priesthood. 

During  and  following  World  War  11  our 
lodges  had  the  greatest  Increases  In  our  his- 
tory. Just  twenty  years  ago.  In  1947.  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Texas  had  Its  greatest  In- 
crease m  one  year  of  its  entire  history.  This 
was  true  all  over  the  United  States.  In  Feb- 
ruary of  1947  I  was  privileged  to  prepare  a 
paper  for  delivery  at  this  same  Grand  Mas- 
ter's Conference  on  the  subject:  "Assimilat- 
ing The  War  Time  Mason."  Our  degree  mills 
had  been  and  were  still  grinding  steadily— 
and  In  many  places  both  day  and  night.  But 
now,  as  I  look  back  over  these  twenty  years 
I  am  led  to  ask :  "Did  Ma.sonry  gain  anything 
except  numbers?"  Oh,  I  know  this  state- 
ment will  be  challenged,  and  I  hope  It  Is. 
but  I  still  wonder  and  ask  many  times  "What 
did  we  gain?" 

Let  me  quote  more  from  the  Grand  Mas- 
ter's Report  of  1852:  "While  ever  the  human 
heart  Is  prone  to  error,  numbers  will  be  dan- 
gerous to  associations  of  morality  and  be- 
nevolence— It  were  better  that  there  be  Three 
Freemasons  In  the  world — and  they  as  wise 
and  worthy  as  the  ancient  and  venerated 
patrons  of  the  Order — than  that  there 
should  be  three  times  three  Million  who 
sully  the  Lambskin  every  one  is  required  to 
wear  with  pleasure  to  himself  and  honor  to 
the  Fraternity."  He  continued  "It  Is  to  be 
feared  that  many  are  crowding  our  portals 
and  seeking  admission  from  Idle  curiosity; 
that  many  more  have  only  In  view  the  Im- 
mediate temporal  advantages  which  may  re- 
sult to  themselves  or  to  their  families.  It  Is 
much  to  be  feared  that  too  few  are  actuated 
by  "a  love  of  knowledge  and  a  sincere  desire 
to  benefit  their  fellow  creatures' — the  legiti- 
mate motives  which  should  Impel  all  who 
are  In  search  of  Masonic  light.  Formerly,  to 
become  a  member  of  the  "Ancient  and  Hon- 
orable Order  of  Freemasons"  was  regarded 
as  an  honor  extremely  r.ire,  conferred  only 
upon  those  who  were  distinguished  for  their 
proficiency  In  knowledge  and  practice  of  vir- 
tue. Now,  so  popular  has  Masonry  become 
that  we  are  sometimes  forced  to  meet  in  the 
Lodge  Room  those  with  whom  we  would 
scorn  association  on  the  sidewalk". 

Masonry  Is  a  society  wliose  liberal  prin- 
ciples are  founded  on  the  immutable  laws 
of  truth  and  Justice  and  whose  grand  ob- 
ject Is  to  promote  the  happiness  of  the 
liuman  race.  It  is  based  upon  the  belief  of 
few  elementary  doctrines  and  the  practice 
of  a  few  social  and  moral  virtues  In  which 
all  men  can  agree.  Then  surely  it  is  designed 
to  affect  the  life  and  conduct,  to  rectify  the 
hearts  and  regulate  the  "actions  of  men.  It 
ii  Intended  to  assist  good  men  In  the  per- 
formance of  all  that  is  right;  to  protect  them 
against  th?  assaults  of  the  vicious  and  the 
unprincipled;  and  to  establish.  In  the  prac- 
tice of  social  virtues,  a  standard  of  Intelli- 
gence and  moral  excellence  which  shall  be 
worthy  of  emulation.  Masonry's  best  asset  is 
the  life  of  the  individual  Mason — "Masonry 
by  Example!" 

"Live  in  deeds,  not  years;  in  thoughts,  not 
breaths; 
In  feelings,  not  in  figures  on  a  dial. 


We  should  count  time  by  heart-throbs.  B« 

most  lives 
Who  thinks  most,  feels  the  noblest,  acts  the 

best; 
And  he  whose  heart  beats  quickest  lives  the 

longest." 

(Unknown) 

Why  must  we  go  out  into  the  world  seeking 
remedies  for  what  appears  to  be  an  Illness 
in  our  great  Order?  Our  Fraternity  has  with- 
stood many  onslaughts  during  the  passage 
of  the  years.  Even  "Antl -Masonry"  political 
parties  have  arisen,  only  to  die.  Men  have 
proclaimed  the  death  of  our  beloved  institu- 
tion— yet!  In  spite  of  all  of  these  prophets 
of  doom,  Freemansonry  is  alive!  Alive  in  the 
hearts  of  truly  devoted  Freemasons!  What 
other  explanation  Is  there  for  this  great  as- 
semblage here  tonight? 

Masonry  has  ever  been  a  quiet,  everactlng 
lump  of  leaven  down  in  the  dough  of  man- 
kind. Working  within  the  lives  of  good  men. 
Their  example,  the  very  nature  of  their  lives 
and  characters,  the  things  they  have 
stood-up  for  day  by  day.  have  drawn  other 
good  men  into  the  folds  of  our  Order.  The 
world  has  looked  to  Masonry  and  its  many 
members  for  a  contribution  no  other  or- 
ganization of  men  has  been  able  to  give. 
Surely,  every  life  Is  a  caravan,  carrying  its 
hopes  and  fears  somewhere,  many  a  long 
hard  mile,  hardly  knowing  where,  quite  lost 
now  and  then,  looking  about  always  anxi- 
ously, for  anything  that  may  help  it  to  keep 
going,  to  put  life  Into  it.  to  make  it  feel 
that  holding  on  Is  worthwhile.  These  lives 
have  come  to  the  individual  Mason  because 
of  the  word  that  has  gone  forth  into  the 
world — the  word  that  a  Mason  has  something 
to  share  with  his  fellowman. 

Sympathy  is  one  of  the  things  they  come 
seeking  in  us.  And  we  are  living  In  a  world 
where  just  now  we  can  least  afford  to  be 
without  it.  Not  the  cheap  kind,  which  Is 
nothing  but  diluted  sentiment.  Yes!  We  need 
the  kind  that  costs  something — the  kind  that 
bows  its  head  in  the  presence  of  need  and 
enters  into  the  downcast  heart  of  another 
bearing  the  healing  balm  of  true  sympathy. 
Good  cheer  Is  another  of  the  things  they 
come  seeking  In  us.  We  need  a  surplus  of  that 
for  sharing — not  the  glad  hand — but  a  cheer 
that  quickens  another's  slowing  pulse,  not 
a  chirp  or  a  twitter  practiced  for  the  oc- 
casion; but  a  note  of  resonant,  like  the 
dlapson  of  a  mighty  organ,  leaving  all  the 
life  around  it  quivering  and  glad. 

Faith  is  still  another  thing  men  come 
seeking  in  us.  Do  we.  Modern  Masons,  find  it 
such  difficult  business  holding  on  to  our 
own  that  there  is  hardly  enough  for  us,  let 
alone  a  margin  for  anybody  else? 
The  Mason  Poet  stated  it  this  way : 

"There  are  three  lessons  I  would  write. 
Three    words,    as    with    a    burning    pen. 
In  letters  of  eternal  light. 
Upon  the  hearts  of  men. 

"Have  Faith!  Wher'er  thy  bark  Is  driven — 
The  calm's  disport,  the  tempest's  mirth — 
Know  this:  God  rules  the  hosts  of  heaven. 
The  Inhabrtants  of  earth. 

"Have  Hope!  Though  clouds  environ  now, 
And  gladness  hides  her  face  in  scorn. 
Put  then  the  shadow  from  thy  brow. 
No  night  but  hath  its  morn. 

"Have  Love!  And  not  alone  for  one. 
But  man,  as  man,  thy  brother  call; 
And  scatter,  as  the  circling  sun. 
Thy  charities  on  all. 

"Thus  grave  these  lessons  on  thy  soul — 
Faith,  Hope,  and  Love,  and  thou  shalt  find 
Strength  when  Life's  surges  cease  to  roll, 
Light  where  thou  else  wert  blind." 

(Unknown) 

Beneath  the  ground  of  Freemasonry,  be- 
neath our  feet  as  Masons,  are  acres  of  dla- 
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nvonda  untouched.  The  genuine  life  of  a  true 
PreemMon  Is  all  the  advertisement  Pree- 
maaonry  needs.  Ye«!  The  dally  contract  of  the 
truly  dedicated  Freemason,  dedicated  to  the 
true  principles  of  Preemaaonry  upon  the 
world — yes!  Jiasonry  by  Example! 

I  would  not  decry  our  great  charitable  en- 
deavors for  one  moment.  Only  two  years 
ago  I  did  extensive  research  In  the  fleld  of 
Masonic  charities.  I  know  that  the  Masons 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  In  all  rites 
and  orders,  are  giving  over  one-half  million 
dollars  In  charity  each  day— and  over  sixty 
percent  Is  spent  upon  Freemasons — no.  I 
would  not  belittle  these  great  benevolent  en- 
deavors— I  glory  in  them.  But:  Each  Mason 
here  tonight  realizes  that  most  of  this  Is 
done  as  an  Impersonal  act  on  our  part — we 
pay  our  dues  and  part  of  the  dues  goes  to  the 
great  charitable  endeavors  and  we  do  not 
need  to  leave  our  desks  or  our  homes  to  do 
this.  It  Is  an  automatic  thing.  Just  as  the  As- 
sociated Charities  or  the  United  Fund.  This 
work  Is  great  and  worthy — but  the  man  puts 
nothing  of  his  person  Into  It.  It  U  Just  a 
donation.  If  this  Is  all  that  we  are  to  do  as 
Freemasons  then  Masonry  needs  some  sort 
of  a  public  relations  department  to  Inform 
the  world  of  our  charitable  work. 

What  I  am  pleading  for  tonight  Is  a  re- 
turn to  the  personal.  Individual  practice 
of  the  prtoclples  of  Freemasonry.  Let  our  ex- 
ample be  our  public  relations  department. 
I  wonder.  Is  It  necessary  for  our  good  deeds 
to  be  spread  over  the  face  of  the  dally  paper? 
I  truly  believe  that  If  the  Masons  of  North 
America  would  be  Just  what  Freemasons 
are  supposed  to  be — If  we  would  put  Into 
dally  practice  the  vows  we  have  made — If  we 
were  genuine  Masons  at  heart  and  not  Just 
In  the  pocket-book,  what  a  different  world 
this  would  be. 

Only  a  few  months  ago  a  group  of  DeMolay 
boys  were  helping  me  to  clear  away  some 
of  the  debris  left  by  the  hurricane  Beulah 
on  my  lawn.  Pine  young  men  In  the  late  high 
school  and  early  college  group.  They  asked  me 
"What  led  you  to  want  to  be  a  Mason?"  My 
answer  was  very  prompt  and  truly  honest: 
"Because  I  grew  up  to  manhood  In  the  home 
of  a  truly  dedicated  Mason  and  I  wanted  to 
be  like  him.  I  wanted  to  associate  with  the 
kind  of  men  he  chose  as  his  associates.  My 
Dad's  example  led  me  to  the  portals  of  our 
great  fraternity."  That  was  answer  enough 
for  them. 

Less  than  two  months  ago.  I  was  called 
into  a  neighboring  state  to  do  the  funeral 
of  a  very  dear  Mason  friend.  I  stood  all  of 
one  day.  with  his  children,  beside  the  case 
In  which  there  rested  his  earthly  temple. 
I  saw  many  of  all  ages,  of  both  high  and  low 
estate,  who  came  and  stood  with  tears  mark- 
ing their  faces  unashamedly.  But.  I  was 
struck,  most  of  all,  by  the  number  of  fine 
younger  men  who  came.  I  listened  to  their 
accounting  of  how  our  friend  had  been  a 
second  father  to  them — how  his  counsel 
had  helped  them  to  climb  over  many  of 
youth's  hard  places  where  many  (all  and 
fall — how  by  his  material  aid  he  had  helped 
start  them  on  the  way  to  an  honorable 
means  of  gaining  a  proper  livelihood  for 
them  and  their  families.  — Tes!  Masonry 
stood  higher  than  any  monument  man  has 
ever  erected  In  the  hearts  of  these  young 
men — our  friend  had  mentioned,  some  years 
ago.  how  he  had  made  a  fortune  or  two  and 
had  thrown  them  away.  ...  I  saw  that 
day  where  he  had  thrown  them  .  .  .  upon 
the  orphaned,  the  widowed  and  the  needy. 
He  lived  his  Masonry  every  hour  of  every 
day  of  a  long  and  exceedingly  rich  sacrl- 
flclal  life. 

I  plead  not.  tonight,  for  the  "Good  Old 
Days" — I  am  a  product  of  the  days  of  "The 
Bedroom  and  Path"  and  I  do  not  want  to 
go  back  to  them — but  I  do  plead  for  a  return 
to  the  "Good  Old  Ways"  when  men  did  not 
need  to  see  a  piece  of  Jewelry  to  know  that 


a  man  was  a  Mason.  I  plead  for  a  return 
to  personal,  dally.  Masonry  by  Examplel 


UKRAINE'S      50TH      INDEPENDENCE 

ANNIVERSARY      AND      MOSCOW'S 

RUSSIFICATION     ONSLAUGHT    IN 

UKRAINE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Plood]  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  PLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  most 
significant,  to  say  the  least,  that  while 
we  in  the  Congress  commemorated  the 
50th  anniversary  of  Ukraine's  independ- 
ence and  pointed  sharply  to  the  Soviet 
Russian  colonialist  occupation  of  that 
large  country,  reports  were  filtering  out 
of  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  extensive  ar- 
rests of  Ukrainian  intellectuals  who  have 
shown  the  courage  to  resist  Moscow's 
Russlfication  program  in  this  non-Rus- 
sian nation.  Although  we  have  been 
guided  by  similar  pieces  of  evidence  over 
the  years,  this  additional  evidence  shows 
how  solid  our  grounds  have  been  in  all 
that  we  have  said  regarding  Soviet  Rus- 
sian imperio-colonialism  in  Ukraine  and 
in  the  other  captive  non-Russian  nations 
in  the  U.S.S.R. 

To  illuminate  further  the  significance 
of  Ukraine's  50th  Independence  Anniver- 
sary, I  request  that  the  following  items 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
First,  the  February  10,  1968,  editorial  in 
the  New  York  Times  on  "Ferment  In  the 
Ukraine";  second,  the  petition  smuggled 
out  of  Ukraine  and  published  in  the  Jan- 
uary 15.  1968.  issue  of  the  New  Leader; 
third,  the  New  York  Times  report  of 
Pebruai-y  20.  1968.  on  'Ukrainian  Scores 
Nationalist  Ideas";  fourth.  Ambassador 
Goldberg's  letter  on  Ukrainian  Inde- 
pendence as  published  in  the  February  1 , 
1968.  issue  of  America;  fifth,  a  pertinent 
Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of  Amer- 
ica news  release  on  "United  States  Urged 
To  Review  United  States-U.S.S.R.  Pol- 
icy"; and  sixth,  a  freedom  roll  protesting 
the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Russian  Bol- 
shevik revolution  and  aCBrming  the  as- 
pirations of  all  the  captive  non-Russian 
nations  in  the  U.S.S.R.  for  genuine  in- 
dependence and  freedom,  as  currently  so 
well  described  in  the  book,  "The  Vulner- 
able Russians, "  written  by  Dr.  Lev  E. 
Dobrlansky  of  Georgetown  University. 
(From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  10.  19681 
Fexmcnt   m    THE  Ukraine 

The  Infamous  Judicial  frame-ups  of  dis- 
sident literary  Intellectuals  In  Moscow  In 
recent  years  are  apparently  only  part  of  a 
broader  revival  of  Soviet  secret  police  activ- 
ity and  ruthlessness. 

That  Is  the  clear  meaning  of  the  recent 
revelations  about  the  persecution  of  Inde- 
pendent-nUnded  Ukrainian  Intellectuals  who 
have  learned  the  hard  way  that  today's 
K.O.B.  has  forgotten  none  of  the  tricks  of 
Stalin's  old  N.K.V.D.  And  the  Ukrainian 
heretics  have  also  had  to  learn  at  high  cost 
that  slave-labor  camp*  like  those  In  which 
Solzhenltsyn's  Ivan  Denlsovlch  underwent 
his  ordeal  belong  to  contemporary  Soviet  life, 
not  merely  to  history. 

But  an  Important  element  distinguishes 
the  tJkralnlan  terror  campaign  from  that  In 
Moscow.  The  secret  police  Is  hounding  the 
Ukrainian  intellectuals  because  of  their  na- 
tionalism, a  sentiment  which  has  been  re- 
bom  in  a  generation  conceived  and  raised 


under  Soviet  rule.  A  Ukrainian  does  not  have 
to  be  very  perceptive  to  grasp  the  fact  that 
the  vaunted  equality  of  peoples  In  the  So- 
viet Union  is  a  sham. 

In  great  Ukrainian  cities  like  Kiev. 
Kharkov  and  Odessa,  ITkralnlan  language  and 
culture  occupy  the  role,  of  poor  relations 
to  the  Russian  language  and  culture.  Mos- 
cow obviously  fears  that  sensitivity  to  such 
affronts  nwy  make  some  Ukrainians  reflect 
that  If  the  Ukraine  were  Independent  Its  rich 
natural  resources,  highly  developed  modem 
Industry  and  educated  population  would  put 
It  on  a  par  with  nations  like  France  and 
West  Germany. 

Outside  the  Communist  bloc  Moscow's 
propaganda  seeks  to  inflame  nationalism  as 
a  force  against  the  West,  cheering  on  Arabs 
against  Israel.  Angolans  against  Portugal,  and 
Hong  Kong  Chinese  against  the  British.  Can 
there  be  any  surprise,  then,  that  Intelligent 
non-Russians  In  the  Soviet  Union  see  the 
aptness  of  this  antl-colonlal  propaganda  to 
their  own  situation,  problems  and  aspira- 
tions? 
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I  From  the  New  Leader,  Jan.  15.  1968] 
To   THE   Council   of   Nationalities  of   the 

U.S.S.R. 
(A  petition  addressed  to  the  President  of  the 
Council  of  Nationalities  of  the  Supreme 
Soviet  of  the  USSR,  written  by  a  Soviet 
Ukrainian  writer,  Svyatoslav  Yosypovych 
Karavansky.  Dated  April  10,  1966.  com- 
posed after  Karavansky  had  been  Impris- 
oned without  trial  and  sent  to  a  labor 
camp  In  the  Potma  area  of  Mordovskaya 
ASSR.  The  petition  urges  the  elimination 
of  the  widespread  discrimination  still  prac- 
ticed against  national  minorities  In  the 
USSR.  It  was  circulated  underground  be- 
fore reaching  the  West.) 

(By  Svyatoslav  Y.  Karavansky) 
Over  the  last  30  years,  the  Council  of  Na- 
tionalities of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the 
USSR  has  investigated  very  few  of  the  press- 
ing problems  that  should  be  of  primary  con- 
cern to  It.  Obviously,  one  can  neither  criticize 
nor  condemn  the  Council's  activities  up  to 
1953.  for  like  all  Soviet  state  organs.  It  was 
represented  by  Stalin  personally.  During  this 
period  It  existed  formally,  but  did  not  In 
fact  perform  any  official  business.  Unfortu- 
nately, Inertia  still  characterizes  the  Coun- 
cil, although  It  U  high  time  that  It  under- 
took the  correction  of  a  long  list  of  abuses 
resulting  from  the  Stalinist  cult  of  person- 
ality— abuses  which  even  today  restrict  and 
undermine  friendly  relations  between  the 
nations  of  the  USSR. 

Such  friendship  will  develop  successfully 
and  Increase  In  strength  only  when  all  the 
nations  of  the  Soviet  Union  are  accorded 
equal  rights  In  every  branch  of  social  and 
political  life.  This  Is  a  truth  that  Is 
self-evident.  It  Is  the  principle  that  has 
compelled  me  to  address  the  Council  of 
Nationalities,  and  to  petition  It  for  the  Im- 
plementation of  measures  to  remove  the 
vestiges  of  discrimination  against  nationali- 
ties In  our  society. 

To  begin  with.  I  call  your  attention  to  the 
discrimination  against  the  Jewish  popula- 
tion. I  state  this  problem  first  because  the 
attitude  of  a  society  toward  Its  Jewish  popu- 
lation is  the  litmus  paper  indicating  that 
society's  level  of  International  consciousness. 
The  closing  down  of  Jewish  cultural  Institu- 
tions (newspapers,  schools,  theaters,  pub- 
lishing houses);  the  execution  of  Jewish 
culttual  workers;  discrimination  In  admit- 
ting Jews  to  Institutions  of  higher  and  sec- 
ondary learning — these  are  all  practices  that 
flourished  In  the  era  of  the  personality  cult. 
It  would  seem  that  the  condemnation  of  the 
cult  should  have  also  put  an  end  to  these 
flagrant  injustices,  yet  this  did  not  occur. 
To  appease  public  opinion  abroad,  Nlklta 
Khrushchev    (who  paid  little  attention  to 


public  opinion  In  the  Soviet  Union  itself) 
was  forced  to  "rehabilitate"  the  Innocent 
Jewish  cultural  leaders  executed  imder 
Stalin.  But  he  went  no  further. 

Where  are  the  Jewish  theaters  now,  the 
newspapers  and  publishing  houses,  the 
schools?  In  Odessa,  there  are  approximately 
150.000  Jews,  but  not  one  Jewish  school. 
And  what  about  admission  to  institutions  of 
higher  learning?  Again  In  Odessa,  where  25 
per  cent  of  the  population  Is  Jewish,  Jews 
make  up  only  3-5  per  cent  of  the  student 
body  at  those  institutions.  That  Is  the 
unofficial  quota  maintained  in  processing 
admissions.  Yet  Jewish  students  applying  to 
institutions  of  higher  learning  In  other  cities 
are  told:  "You  have  a  school  in  Odessa — go 
to  your  'own'  school."  Students  from  the 
Urals,  Siberia.  Moscow,  Tula,  Saratov  (all 
with  their  own  large,  well-established  uni- 
versities) are  permitted  to  study  In  Odessa, 
where  they  are  provided  with  specially  con- 
structed dormitories,  while  local  Jewish 
students  (as  well  as  the  local  Ukrainians  and 
Moldavians)  are  severely  restricted  In  their 
right  to  a  higher  education. 

Practices  such  as  these  can  only  lead  the 
Jews  to  an  awareness  of  the  fact  that  In  the 
Soviet  Union  they  belong  to  an  Inferior  and 
unequal  national  group,  and  so  drive  them 
to  Zionism.  One  must  admit  that  never  be- 
fore has  Zionism  been  as  popular  among  the 
Jewish  population  as  it  Is  today,  and  this  is 
a  direct  result  of  discriminatory  practices 
against  the  Jewish  minority. 

An   equally   glaring   example   of   national 
discrimination  was  the  mass  deportation  of 
the  Crimean  Tartars  and  the  Germans  from 
their  own  territories  and  the  con/iscofion  of 
their  statehood.  The  expulsion  of  the  Tartars 
from  Crimea  was  an  act  of  open  injustice 
that  no  argument  can  excuse.  How,  In  the 
20th  century,  could  a  society  that  wants  to 
create  the  most  Just  order  on  earth  deport 
a  nation  of  900,000  from  its  historic  lands  for 
"treason  against  the  Motherland"  committed 
by  a  few  of  its  people?  Who  has  the  right 
In  this  century  to  delve  Into  the  archives  of 
an  imperialism  long  past  to  come  up  with 
an  argument   that  "historically"  this  land 
belonged  not  to  the  Tartars  but  to  the  Rus- 
sians? If  one  followed  this  line  of  reasoning 
then    Khabarovsky    Kray,    Prymorsky    Kray. 
and  the  Amursk  Obltst  should  all  be  im- 
mediately returned  to  the  Chinese  Republic 
because    the    Imperialistic   Tsars    of    Russia 
forcefully     seized     these     lands    from     the 
Chinese  rulers.  Can  friendship   among  the 
Soviet  nations  possibly  be  encouraged  by  de- 
priving the  Crimean  Tartars  of  statehood,  by 
scattering  them  throx^hout  the  expanses  of 
Kazakhstan  and  Siberia,  by  depriving  them 
of  their  schools,  newspapers,  and  theaters? 
And  how  are  the  Germans  of  the  Volga 
Region    responsible    to    society    for    Hitler's 
crimes?  Does  Marxism  solve  complex  prob- 
lems by  Judging  people  on  the  basis  of  their 
natlonaUty  rather  than  their  social  contribu- 
tion? Does  not  the  slogan  "Workers  of  the 
world,   unite! "  apply  to  the  Jews,  the  Cri- 
mean Tartars,  and  the  Germans  of  the  Volga 
Region?  We  have  no  bourgeois  Jews,  no  capi- 
talist Tartars,  no  German  landowners  In  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  have  only  workers. 

How  can  our  young  people  be  educated  in 
the  spirit  of  internationalism  when  they  see 
entire  nations  deprived  of  their  right  to  na- 
tional autonomy  and  of  their  right  to  an 
education  in  bof^  their  native  and  foreign 
languages?  What  friendship  can  there  be  be- 
tween the  man  who  has  been  exiled  from 
his  own  home,  from  his  native  land,  and  the 
man  who  has  taken  orver  this  home  and  this 
land? 

To  the  injustices  above  one  must  also  add 
the  errors  committed  In  the  restoration  of 
national  statehood  to  the  Chechens,  Ingush, 
Kalmyks,  Karachais,  and  a  number  of  other 
nationalities.  This  seemingly  Just  act  toward 
the  smaller  national  groups  was  not  accom- 
plished without  blunders,  making  It  obvious 


to  these  nationalities  that  they  are  still  less 
than  equal.  According  to  the  established 
procedure,  the  families  of  these  unjustly 
exiled  national  groups  are  not  given  back 
their  Immovable  property — their  buildings 
and  their  homes;  If  they  wish  to  return  to 
their  ancestral  lands,  they  must  buy  back 
their  homes  from  the  local  state  authorities, 
or  else  build  new  ones.  Having  given  them  the 
right  to  return,  the  decree  of  the  Supreme 
Soviet  did  not  secure  for  them  the  means  to 
realize  this  return.  It  is  the  same  as  present- 
ing someone  with  an  expensive  cake,  after 
first  eating  the  chocolate  icing  and  filling. 
Can  th\xs  a  gift  be  considered  a  gift? 

During  the  era  of  the  personality  cult  many 
injustices  were  likewise  perpetrated  against 
the  Baltic  nations.  The  Estonian  population 
occupying  regions  near  the  Soviet  Estonian 
border  was  deported  en  masse  to  Siberia — 
although  the  only  crime  of  these  people  was 
that  they  happened  to  live  near  the  border. 
They  could  at  least  have  been  resettled  In 
another  part  of  the  Estonian  Republic;  but. 
no,  the  entire  population  of  the  town  of 
SUamaye  was  transported  to  Siberia. 

As  everyone  knows,  In  1940  the  Latvian 
Republic  Joined  the  Soviet  Union  of  Its  own 
accord.  Therefore,  no  repressive  measures 
should  have  been  taken  against  the  military 
personnel  of  the  Latvian  Army.  Strangely 
enough,  however,  officers  of  the  Latvian  Army 
were  Invited  in  1941  to  military  maneuvers 
from  which  they  never  returned:  they  were 
Interned,  and  their  fate  is  unknown.  Not  one 
of  these  officers  ever  came  home.  This  Is  true, 
too,  of  the  thousands  of  Lithuanians  who 
were  unjustly  repressed  and  deported  In 
1940-41.  The  suspicion  arises  that  under 
Berla's  arbitrary  rule,  these  Soviet  citizens 
may  have  been  liquidated  In  one  way  or  an- 
other In  the  concentration  camps.  This  Is  in 
itself  a  crime  against  humanity  and  can 
hardly  strengthen  friendship  among  nations. 
To  prevent  similar  occurrences  In  the  future, 
It  Is  time  to  Investigate  and.  If  necessary, 
perform  the  appropriate  excavations  and  ex- 
humations of  bodies  In  order  to  prosecute 
those  criminally  responsible  for  murdering 
thousands  of  Lithuanian  and  Latvian  citi- 
zens of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Meanwhile,  Inordinate  damage  to  the 
friendship  of  nations  has  been  and  is  being 
done  by  the  distorted  national  policies  ap- 
plied In  one  of  the  largest  republics  of  the 
USSR,  the  Ukraine.  The  Russification  of 
Ukrainian  Institutions  of  higher  learning 
Introduced  after  1937  has  been  condemned 
and  partially  corrected  In  the  Western 
Ukraine,  but  In  the  Eastern  Ukraine,  these 
Institutions  remain  completely  Russified. 
This  discriminatory  policy  Is  explained  by 
the  supposed  difference  between  the  two 
regions;  but  if  this  is  the  case,  why  did  the 
Ukrainian  nation  unite  into  one  Ukrainian 
Soviet  state  In  the  first  place?  Obviously, 
so  that  the  entire  Ukrainian  nation,  previous- 
ly deprived  of  statehood,  could  develop  into 
one  national  organism.  Now,  In  the  field 
of  education  the  united  republic  Is  divided 
Into  two  parts.  Practices  of  this  kind  not 
only  discourage  friendship;  they  even  divide 
one  nation  Into  two. 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  unjust  acts  against 
the  Ukrainian  nation — the  execution  of 
leaders  such  as  Chubar,  Koslor,  Zatonsky, 
and  Lulbchenko;  the  execution  of  writers 
such  as  Mykytenko,  Vlyzko,  Palklvsky,  and 
dozens  of  others;  the  groundless  exclusion 
of  the  Communist  party  of  the  Western 
Ukraine  from  the  Comintern;  the  liquida- 
tion and  deportation  of  the  Ukrainian  Intel- 
ligentsia of  Lvov  between  1939-53;  the  com- 
pulsory mass  deportation  of  Ukrainians  to 
Siberia;  the  forced  B«ssi/!eotton  of  the 
Ukralniau  population  In  Kuban,  Bllohorod, 
Stavrodub — that  all  these  acts  could  not 
fail  to  provoke  the  national  outr.ge  which 
developed  Into  a  national  revolt  between 
1943-49.  The  majority  of  the  participants  in 


this  revolt  and  even  mere  witnesses  (there 
are  more  of  these)  are  still  living  beyond 
the  borders  of  their  own  republic. 

These  victims  of  the  personality  cult 
should  be  returned  to  their  native  homes. 
A  true  friendship  among  the  Soviet  na- 
tions requires  a  wide  and  general  amnesty 
for  all  those  prisoners  who  (after  15.  18.  or 
20  years)  are  wasting  away  In  prisons  and 
concentration  camps  for  their  active  opposi- 
tion to  the  personality  cult  and  to  Berla's 
terror.  If  there  Is  really  to  be  friendship 
among  the  nations  of  the  USSR,  then  it 
must  be  based  on  humane  relations,  and 
not    on    national    hatreds    and    fratricide. 

The  fact  that  there  has  been  no  amnesty 
for  participants  in  the  1943-49  national  up- 
risings against  Stalin's  personality  cult  and 
Beria's  terror  In  the  Ukraine,  Lithuania. 
Latvia,  and  Estonia  does  great  harm  to  the 
Ideal  of  friendship  among  Soviet  nations. 
Today  in  Komi  ASSR  (Vorkuta.  Inta.  Pe- 
chora), in  Siberia  (Irkutsk  Oblast.  Keme- 
rovo Oblast.  Krasnoyarsk  Krav).  In  Ka- 
zakhstan, and  In  Kolyma,  there  are  large 
numbers  of  Ukrainians,  Lithuanians,  Lat- 
vians and  Estonians  who  were  deported  on 
the  suspicion  of  opposing  the  personality 
cult  between  1943-49. 

One  can  only  presume  that  It  is  precisely 
because  It  Intends  to  prevent  the  release  of 
these  persons  that  the  USSR  continues  to 
maintain  Its  barbaric  25-year  prison  term. 
For  at  this  time  25-year  sentences  are  being 
served  primarily  by  Ukrainians.  Lithuanians. 
Latvians.  Estanlans.  Byelorussians,  and  Mol- 
davians. Why  Is  there  no  pardon  for  them? 
We  have  generously  pardoned  those  who  con- 
tributed to  the  mass  extermination  of  Soviet 
citizens  in  1937-39.  excusing  them  on  the 
fTOund  that  they  were  not  responsible  for 
the  conditions  of  those  times  and  were  only 
obeying  orders. 

Why  Is  there  no  similar  pardon  for  such 
Ukrainian  women  as  Kateryna  Zarytska.  Hal- 
vna  Didyk,  and  Odarka  Huslak.  each  sen- 
tenced to  25  years  of  imprisonment?  Should 
it  be  permissible  to  hold  women  In  the  Volo- 
dvmvr  Prison  for  18-20  years:  Kateryna  Zary- 
tska" since  1947,  and  Halyna  Didyk  and 
Odarka  Huslak  since  1950?  At  one  time  Khru- 
shchev condemned  the  Inhuman  execution  of 
a  pregnant  woman-revolutionary  In  Albania; 
bearing  this  condemnation  in  mind,  can  one 
condone  the  Imprisonment  of  women  so  many 
years  In  a  stone  grave? 

"  The  practice  of  settling  the  cities  of  the 
national  republics  with  Russians  further  con- 
tradicts true  friendship  among  the  Soviet 
nations.  In  the  UkrSSR  the  Russian  popula- 
tion systematically  increases  while  the 
Ukrainian  population  decreases.  Similar  mi- 
grations are  still  taking  place  in  Lithuania. 
Latvia,  Estonia,  Byelorussia.  Moldavia,  Kazak- 
stan,  Kirghizia,  and  elsewhere.  The  coloni- 
zation of  the  Ukraine  with  a  large  number 
of  Russians  (retired  officers,  retired  KGB  offi- 
cials, and  other  privileged  categories  of  citi- 
zens) who  settle  In  the  cities  and  get  all  the 
comfortable  Jobs  and  professional  positions, 
has  forced  the  native  Ukrainian  population 
into  low-salaried  Jobs  as  unskilled  laborers, 
ambulance  drivers,  caretakers,  stevedores, 
construction  and  farm  workers.  Such  arbi- 
trary settlement  of  prehistoric  Ukrainian 
lands  produces  nothing  taut  national  enmity. 
Let  us  remember  the  bloodshed  among  na- 
tions between  1917-20  In  the  Caucasus  and  in 
the  Middle  East. 

In  1958.  when  the  Chechens  and  the  In- 
gush finally  returned  to  their  native  lands, 
they  were  greeted  by  the  Russian  population 
of  Grozny  with  banners  reading.  "Chechems 
and  Ingush,  get  out  of  the  Caucasus!"  and 
•Long  live  Stalin's  national  policies!"  Is 
this  not  typical  of  the  colonizer's  attitude 
toward  age-old  Inhabitants  in  any  given 
locality,  toward  the  legal  owners  of  the  land? 
Is  this  not  a  shameful  expression  of  inter- 
national enmity?  Is  It  not  clear  proof  of 
the  fact  that  the  policy  of  colonization  of 
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the  nAtlonai  rapubllos  baa  led  not  to  friend* 
■hip,  but  to  boatlUty?  One  cannot  support 
the  concept  of  frlendehlp  among  nations  aod 
at  the  same  time  support  the  policy  of  ar- 
bitrarily and  deliberately  Intermlngllnc  na- 
tionalities and  dividing  among  them  the  so- 
cial functions  of  work  and  leadership.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  a  true  friendship  be- 
tween the  Soviet  nations,  It  Is  necessary  to 
re-examine  this  discriminatory  policy  of  de- 
porting national  mlnorltlea  to  Siberia  and 
of  settling  the  national  republics  with  for- 
eign, usually  Russian  or  Ruatified  groups. 

An  equally  pemlcloiu  vestige  of  the  per- 
sonality cult  Is  the  so-called  »yattm  of  pats- 
port  regUtration  that  ezUts  In  the  Soviet 
Union.  According  to  thU  law.  a  person  may 
live  only  where  the  mllltla  allows  him  to 
live:  he  does  not  have  the  right  to  move 
about  freely  In  the  country— or  more  pre- 
cisely, he  has  the  right  to  move  to  Siberia, 
to  the  Urals,  to  Kazakhstan,  but  he  does  not 
have  the  right  to  live  In  the  so-called  "re- 
gime" cities.  Thus  an  Inhabitant  of  the 
Ukraine  Is  not  free  to  settle  in  Kiev.  Odessa, 
or  Lvov;  an  inhabitant  of  Lithuania,  In 
Vllna  or  Kau  as;  an  inhabitant  of  Latvia, 
In  Riga.  Whyr  How  could  the  fact  that 
XTkralnlans  live  In  Kiev  threaten  the  safety 
of  the  Communist  society  there? 

In  IM81  *be  Soviet  Union  signed  the  In- 
ternational Convention  on  Human  Rlghta, 
which  contains  a  paragraph  concerning  the 
right  of  people  to  move  about  freely  within 
a  given  country.  But  this  freedom  does  not 
exist  In  the  Soviet  Union,  where  the  In- 
habitants of  a  national  republic  do  not  have 
the  right  even  to  settle  in  the  cities  of  their 
own  republic.  The  discriminatory  system  of 
registration  presently  In  force  makes  It  pos- 
sible only  for  foreigners,  usually  Russians,  to 
settle  m  these  cities.  Inevitably,  such  a  prac- 
tice evokes  antAKonlsm  between  the  local 
population  and  the  Russian  population,  an 
antagonism  that  is  felt  today  In  all  the  na- 
tional republics. 

Discrimination  against  certain  nationali- 
ties Is  further  manifest  in  the  "errors"  made 
In  designating  the  borders  of  the  national  re- 
publics. Large  regions  settled  by  Byelorus- 
sians in  the  Smolensk  and  the  Bryansky 
Oblasts.  for  instance,  were  not  included  In 
the  Byelorussian  S8R:  Krasnodarsky  Kray. 
parts  of  Voronezh.  Bilhorod.  and  the  Tahan- 
roha  Rayon  of  the  Rostov  Oblast  were  not  In- 
cluded in  the  UkrSSR;  regions  settled  by 
Moldavians  In  the  Odessa  Oblast  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  Moldavian  SSR:  the  Homo- 
Badakhshanska  Autonomous  Oblast  was  ex- 
cluded from  the  Armenian  SSR. 

In  the  case  of  the  autonomous  republics, 
the  division  of  lands  might  have  been  car- 
ried out  by  the  lion  in  Aesop's  fable.  A  part  of 
the  Penza  Oblast  and  the  city  of  Penza,  set- 
tled by  Mordovlnlans.  were  excluded  from  the 
Mordovian  ASSR.  Large  territories  of  the 
Ulyanovsk  and  Orenburg  Oblasts.  settled  by 
Tartars,  were  excluded  from  the  Tartar  ASSR. 
The  homeland  of  Musa  Dzalil  was  left  in  the 
Orenburg  Oblast.  Part  of  the  Kirov  Oblast. 
settled  by  Udmurts.  was  excluded  from  the 
Udmurt  ASSR.  And  what  conceivably  could 
have  been  the  reason  for  excluding  Vyborg 
from  the  Karelian  ASSR.  or  for  artlflclally  di- 
viding the  Komi  nation  into  two  republics — 
the  Komi  ASSR  and  the  Koml-Permyak  Na- 
tional Okrug?  Similarly,  the  Ossetlans  were 
divided  into  the  North  and  the  South  Os- 
setlan  ASSR.  while  the  Buryat-Mongols  were 
divided  into  the  Buryat-Mongol  ASSR.  the 
UST-Orda  Buryat  National  Okrug,  and  the 
Aginsky  National  Okrug. 

Such  arbitrary  dissection  of  nationality 
serves  only  to  create  hostility.  The  true  de- 
velopment and  strengthening  of  friendship 
among  the  nations  of  the  USSR  demand  that 
these  problems  be  investigated  and  rectified 
within  the  briefest  possible  period.  I  there- 
fore propose  that  the  following  measures  be 
quickly  adopted  and  Implemented: 


I.  Ceaaatlon  of  all  forms  of  discrimination 
against  the  Jewish  p>opulatlon. 

a.  Return  of  statehood  to  the  Crimean 
Tartars  and  the  Germans  of  the  Volga  Region. 

3.  Return  of  all  Immovable  property  to  the 
families  of  unjustly  deported  and  repatriated 
national  groups. 

4.  Permission  for  the  members  of  the  Baltic 
naUons.  the  Weetern  Ukraine.  Byelorussia, 
and  Moldavia  who  were  unjustly  deported  to 
Siberia  to  return  to  their  homelands. 

5.  Investigation  of  the  disappearance  of  the 
Latvian  Army  officers. 

6.  Proclamation  of  a  general  amnesty  en- 
compassing all  victims  of  Stalin's  personaUty 
cult. 

7.  Release  of  the  women-martyrs:  Ka- 
teryna  Zarytska.  Odarka  Huslak,  and  Halyna 
Dldyk. 

8.  Investigation  of  the  question  of  discrim- 
inatory practices  toward  Ukrainians  living 
In  Kuban,  Bilhorod.  and  Starodub  and  ap- 
propriate action  to  abolish  such  discrimina- 
tion. 

9.  Removal  of  all  forms  of  discrimination 
in  education  against  nationalities  in  the 
Ukraine.  Byelortissia,  Moldavia,  and  the  other 
republics. 

10.  Condemnation  of  the  deportation  of 
peoples  from  their  national  republics  to 
Siberia,  and  of  the  settlement  of  these  re- 
publics with  Russians. 

II.  Review  of  the  system  of  passport  re- 
strictions, and  condemnation  of  passport  dis- 
crimination that  Is  in  contradiction  to  the 
International  Convention  on  Human  Rlghta. 

12.  Review  of  the  borders  of  national  re- 
publics so  that  they  may  conform  more 
closely  to  ethnographic  settlements. 

13.  Wide  discussion  In  the  press  of  all 
questions  broached  In  this  petition. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  20.  1968) 
Ukxainian    Scores    Nationalist    Ideas — Rtd 

LxAOXB    Satb    Talk    or    Inokpkndbncb    Is 

■■DarvxL" 

(By  Henry  Kamm) 

Moflcow,  February  10. — Nationalism  In  the 
Ukraine  was  condemned  at  a  Oommunlst 
conference  last  week  by  the  chief  of  the  party 
In  that  Soviet  republic. 

The  severity  of  the  attack  and  the  fact  that 
Pravda,  the  national  party  newspaper,  today 
reported  lU  most  stinging  passage,  are  viewed 
as  further  evidence  of  the  persistence  of 
Ukrainian  nationalism  and  BCoecow's  nerv- 
ousness over  It. 

Earlier  this  month.  Information  on  a 
crackdown  against  nationalist  intellectuals 
two  years  ago  became  known  In  the  West 
through  a  collection  of  documents  written  by 
a  Soviet  reporter. 

The  Journalist,  Vyacheslav  ChomovU,  re- 
ported the  arrest  of  nearly  30  artists  and 
scholars,  a  secret  police  Investigation  of  hun- 
dreds of  others  and  closed  trials  and  con- 
demnation. Mr.  ChomovU  was  himself  re- 
ported to  have  been  sentenced  to  18  months 
In  a  labor  camp  last  November. 

Among  Mr.  ChomovU's  writings  was  a  let- 
ter of  protest  to  Pyotr  Y.  Shelest,  the 
Ukrainian  party  leader. 

MAI>r     SPCAKKX     AT     PASUTT 

It  was  Mr.  Shelest  who  made  the  main 
attack  on  nationalism  last  Friday  at  the 
party  conference  in  Kiev,  the  XTkralnlan 
capital. 

Its  principal  point  was  viewed  here  as  a 
direct  reply  to  the  nationalist  intellectuals 
striving  to  keep  alive  Ukrainian  culture,  lan- 
guage and  literature  In  an  Increasingly  Rus- 
sian environment.  The  party  secretary  said: 

"Drivel  about  so-called  Independence,  about 
a  sort  of  degradation  of  culture  Snd  language, 
le  rotten  bait  that  will  be  taken  only  by  a 
person  who  Is  politically  blind,  a  narrow- 
minded  and  embittered  man.  demagogues  or 
degenerates,  or  by  people  who  oppose  every- 
thing our  people  do." 

Mr.  Shelest  accused  Ukrainian  «mlgr«s  of 


seeking  to  foster  bourgeois  nationalism  In 
the  Ukraine. 

"The  government*  of  capltalUt  states,  their 
intelligence  agencies  and  reactionary  circles" 
employ  Ukrainian  "counterrevoluUonary 
traitors."  Mr.  Shelest  charged,  to  subvert  the 
Ukrainian  people.  He  condemned  parUcularly 
the  United  States  and  Weet  Germany. 

In  what  appeared  to  be  a  concession  that 
anti-Soviet  broadcasts  found  an  audience  in 
the  Ukraine.  Mr.  Shelest  charged  that  reac- 
tionaries from  abroad  were  directing  their 
efforts  against  "some  of  our  politically  Im- 
mature and  Ideologically  unstable  people." 

(From  the  Ukrainian  Catholic  Dally  America. 
Feb.  1,  1968] 

AMBASSAOOS     aOLDBESO     StTPPORTS     UKRAINIAN 

Aspirations  for  Independence — Chairman 
or  THX  U.S.  Mission  to  the  United  Nations 
Responds   to   the   Delegation    or    World 
CoNORKss  or  Freb  Ukrainians  Secrbtariat 
Niw   York.— Mr.   Joseph   Lesawyer,   Vice- 
President,  Secretariat.  World  Congress  of  Free 
Ukrainians  headed  a  delegation  of  the  Secre- 
tariat which  visited  U.N.  Headquarters  and 
the  US.  Mission  on  Jan.   18.  and  presented 
documents  and  materials  of  the  Congrees.  In 
reply  to  this.  Mr.  Joseph  Leeawyer  received 
the   following  letters   from   His   Excellency. 
Arthur  J.  Goldberg.  Ambassador  Extraordi- 
nary and  Plenipotentiary.  Permanent  Repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States  to  the  United 
Nations: 

U.S.  Representative 
TO  the  United  Nations. 
New  York.  N.Y..  January  19.  1968. 
Mr.  Joseph  Lesawter, 
Vice  President. 

World  Congress  of  Free  Ukrainians, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Lesawyer:  This  will  acknowledge 
receipt  of  the  copy  of  the  Memorandum  to 
the  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations 
from  the  World  Congress  of  Free  Ukrainians, 
and  the  accompanying  documentation.  It  will 
be  studied  and  retained  by  the  United  States 
Mission  to  the  United  Nations. 

The  United  States  Government  maintains 
Its  uncompromising  suppwrt  for  the  cause  of 
self-determlnaUon.  On  various  occasions,  I, 
and  other  United  States  Delegates  at  the 
United  Nations,  have  taken  appropriate  op- 
portunities to  remind  the  USSR  and  other 
East  European  states  before  this  world  forum 
that  the  peoples  within  their  territories  have 
the  same  right  to  self-determination  which 
la  advocated  for  the  so-called  "colonial" 
countries  We  have  urged  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment to  permit  the  full  exercise  of  this  right 
and  we  shall  continue  to  express  this  belief 
emphatically  as  the  occasions  arise. 

Please  be  assured  that  the  denial  of  free- 
dom wherever  it  occurs  remains  a  matter  of 
gjeat  concern  to  the  United  States  Oovem- 
ment  and  to  me  personally.  We  will  continue 
to  support  the  Just  aspirations  of  all  peofdes 
to  determine  freely  and  peacefully  the  politi- 
cal arrangements  under  which  they  live. 

Thank  you.  Dr.  Bohdan  Hnatluk  and  Mr. 
Ignatius  M.  BllUnsky  for  bringing  this  ma- 
terial to  my  attention  on  behalf  of  your 
organization. 

Sincerely, 

AXTHtnt   J.    OOLDBERG. 

(A  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of  Amer- 
ica news  release] 
UJS.  Urged  To  Review  VS.-VSB.R.  Polict 
As  a  witness  In  International  CommunUm 
on  Trial.  Dr.  Lev.  E.  Dobrlansky  of  George- 
town University  urged  that  "In  this  Inter- 
national Human  Rights  Year,  the  United 
States  observe  the  year  with  a  full-scale  Sen- 
ate review  of  U.S.  policy  toward  the  USSR 
by  concentrating  on  Soviet  Russian  genocide 
and  Imperlo-colonlallsm  In  the  USSR  itself." 
The  trial  is  being  held  over  a  three-day  peri- 
od at  Georgetown  University  In  the  Nation's 
capital. 
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The  professor,  who  Is  also  the  president  of 
the  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of  Amer- 
ica and  chairman  of  the  National  Captive 
Nations  Committee,  recounted  in  his  testi- 
mony the  conquest  of  27  non-Russian  na- 
tions by  the  forces  of  Soviet  Russian  imperlo- 
colonlallsm  and  emphasized  the  Illusion 
spread  In  the  West  as  to  the  humanlza- 
tlon  of  Communism  In  Eastern  Europe.  "One 
of  the  grand  Illusions  of  this  period,"  he 
said,  "Is  that  'peaceful  coexistence'  Is  a  grow- 
ing reality,  while  Moscow  equips  Hanoi  to 
decimate  American  boys,  provides  support 
for  Pyongyang  to  flex  Its  puny  muscles 
against  American  forces  in  Korea,  arms  the 
more  militant  Arab  states  for  another  crisis 
in  the  Middle  East,  penetrates  the  Mediter- 
ranean with  Its  own  military  power  and 
strives  for  the  breakdown  of  NATO,  and 
pursues  a  vicious  anti-American  propaganda 
program  In  Africa,  Latin  America  and  oth- 
er parts  of  the  world." 

Also  stressed  In  the  testimony  given  by 
the  professor  is  the  "Arm  continuity  of  So- 
viet  Russian    genocide   perpetrated   against 
the  non-Russian  nations  and  peoples  In  the 
USSR."  Dr.  Dobriansky,  who  worked  closely 
In  the  80's  with  the  late  Dr.  Raphael  Lem- 
kln,  the  father  of  the  Genocide  Convention, 
for  Senate  ratification  of   the  Convention, 
related  step-by-step  the  prominent  cases  of 
Soviet  Russian  genocide  from   1918  to  the 
present,  particularly  in  Ukraine  and  Turke- 
stan. "In  measuring  the  so-called  progress  of 
the  Russian  totalltarians  since  the  fraudu- 
lent Russian  Bolshevik  revolution,"  Dobrian- 
sky said,  "some  of  our  popular  periodicals 
and  several  newspapers  performed  last  fall,  a 
great  disservice  both  to  historical  truth  and 
the  oppressed  nations  In  the  USSR  by  Ignor- 
ing completely  the  Incredible  coste  In  human 
life  and  Individual  consumption  utilities  to 
achieve  military  and  world  political  power." 
Referring  to  his  current  work  The  Vnlner- 
obte  Russians,  the  Georgetown  professor,  who 
In  1959  rocked  Khrushchev  with  his  authored 
Captive  Nations  Week  Resolution,  declared, 
"We  Americans  had  better  wake  up  to  the 
realities  of  Russian  psychopolltlcal  warfare, 
whether   executed   by    the   Russians   them- 
selves or  the  North  Vietnamese  or  other  to- 
talltarians. or  we'll  find  ourselves  steadily 
degraded  In  time  In  many  parts  of  the  world 
and  at  staggering  costs  in  American  life  and 
treasure."  He  advocates  the  passage  of  the 
Freedom  Academy  bill  by  Congress  now  to 
repair  this  defect. 

P*reedom  Roll 


W.  A.  Baly,  Michael  SmyUe,  Nick  Stepano- 
vlch.  Mr.  Wasyl  Jusklw,  Eugene  CeheUky, 
John  Orynlak,  Robert  Evanko.  Volodymyr  Y. 
Mayewsky,  Michael  Haritan.  Miss  Irene  Pash- 
eamlk,  Geo.  Kryzanlwsky,  Alexis  Tchenkell, 
Rev.  S.  E.  Mllanlck,  Cath  Haluszczak,  Mr. 
HryboriJ  Plkas. 

Mrs.  HolowatyJ,  Dr.  M.  Blda,  George  Dyclo, 
M.D.,  V.  V.  Hallch,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  Bllovus, 
Miss  A.  Buczyskl,  Mr.  James  Speed.  L.  Landls, 
N.  Krawczuk.  Myron  B.  Kuropas.  Miss  Spol- 
sky,  Mrs.  E.  Russell.  Mrs.  Stefanlo  Luchkow- 
sky.  Mr.  Yaremko,  Mr.  George  Hlxon. 

Mr.  W.  Pretka,  Rowland  P.  Kirks,  Alex 
Anawlch,  Theodore  Hrycyk,  Joseph  Gurskl, 
Thomas  J.  PritzGerald.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Walter 
Dushnyck,  WUllam  J.  Medwlg,  Theophll  Ko- 
necky,  I.  Rudenskyl,  C.  W.  Tyrawsky,  A.  H.  S. 
Candlln.  Ivan  Malinowsky.  John  Hall]. 

Mr.  M.  Sweedan,  George  Vasley.  Ivan 
Matteo  Lombardo,  Joseph  C.  Goody,  Osyp 
Wasklw,  Adrian  Avram,  Tadey  Tamawsky, 
A.  Krynytzky,  Constant  Mlerlak,  John  Bal- 
kunas,  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Roman,  Gen.  R.  W. 
Porter,  Jr.,  Dr.  D.  Antonevych,  Miss  Logan, 
Adam  BUecky. 

Mr.  Vasyl  Lahoehnlak,  Mr.  Alexander 
Sacks.  Mr.  Michael  Spontak,  Mr.  Walter  Tus- 
tanlwsky,  Mr.  W.  M.  Zadoretzky,  Carl  Dwan- 
kowskl.  M.D..  Rev.  Stephen  Hotra,  Rev.  Ste- 
phen P.  Shymansky,  Zenon  B.  Wynnytsky. 


M.D.,  W.  T.  Darmopray,  Paul  Piazza,  S.  P. 
Clabaugh,  Stephen  J.  Jaworskl. 

Mary  Pretka,  Mr.  Gerald  W.  Frederick, 
Rev.  Russell  Danylchuck,  Mr.  George  Jere- 
menko,  Mr.  John  Strahan,  Taras  Szmagala, 
Mr.  Robert  J.  O'Brien,  Dr.  A.  Dlnbergs,  Mr. 
P.  V.  Handal,  G.  I.  Penagaricano,  Rt.  Rev. 
Magr.  Joseph  Vogelweld,  Rev.  John  I.  Gallery, 
Mr.  Walter  D.^rnell  Jacobs,  General  C.  P. 
Cabell  (Ret.)  Mr.  Simon  Radzlk. 

Miss  Ruth  N.  Albright,  Elfriede  Sever,  MX>.. 
Conrad  A.  Reehl,  M.  Myron  Lepkaluk,  Mr. 
Kaspar  Vldenleks.  Mr.  Roderick  J.  Stanek, 
Mr.  Steve  Boychuk,  Michael  A.  Felghan,  M.C., 
Walter  ChoplwskyJ,  Wiley  T.  Buchanan,  Jr.. 
Dr.  Alexander  Sas-Jaworsky,  Elmar  Lipping, 
Mr.  Peter  G.  Hlutkowsky,  Mr.  Eugene  Czucz- 
man,  Mr.  Daniel  Marusevlch. 

Mr.  John  J.  Shatynskl,  Mr.  Nicolas  Naza- 
renko.  Mr.  Robert  J.  Splekula,  Jack  Sofer, 
Mr.  Julian  Oeadca,  Mr.  Walter  Susla,  Mary 
C.  Cahlll,  Dr.  F.  Kelly,  Mr.  Askold  SkaJsky. 
Mr.  Arthur  P.  Dletz,  Miss  Joanne  Mendak, 
Mr.  Charles  J.  Kersten,  BUI  Wedemeyer,  Di- 
rector, Mr.  John  J.  Clair,  Jr. 

Mr.  Samuel  Zelden.  E.  A.  Pretka.  \^  C. 
Lucom,  P.  Pshyk.  Mr.  J.  V.  Nanuashvlll,  Ray 
Laplca,  Walter  J.  Bazluk,  M.D.,  Clarkson  J. 
Beall,  Dr.  George  Kyshakevych,  M.  Korchyn- 
sky,  Mr.  Eiigene  Perchatsck,  Peter  R.  Naber, 
Rev.  Anthony  Borsa,  Mr.  Stephen  Havls, 
SharyJ  Borys. 

Rev.  Vladimir  Hrabec.  N.  Chirovsky,  Iwan 
Pedortw.  Mr.  Richard  B.  George,  Bohdan 
Kruk,  Don  P.  Ouler,  Michael  J.  Kozak,  M.D.. 
Paul  Pundy,  M.D..  Nestor  Pinkowsky.  Lew 
Shankowsky,  Rev.  B.  Tanczak,  Mr.  Joseph 
Trush.  Anthony  Zukowsky,  M.D.,  Vera  A. 
Dowhan. 

Vahan  Nkrtchlan,  P.  Dixon,  John  P. 
Burgess,  Mr.  William  S.  Babey,  J.  Patrick 
Donohue,  Jr..  Lubomyr  M.  Zobnlw,  Paul  J. 
Lltvak,  Valentine  Kap,  Mr.  L.  G.  Kerenyl,  Mr. 
Charles  Sachko.  Taras  N.  Lukach,  Eugene 
Mar.  Dr.  Nicholas  G.  Bohatluk,  Bohdan 
Futey. 

MathUde  Ernestine,  I.  BUyJ.  Maria  I. 
Parton.  Andrey  Pil.  W.  Ivanonko.  Oleh  Mazur, 
Dr.  Ignatius  Metll,  Dr.  Orest  Popovych, 
HryhorlJ  Saezyk,  Mr.  Michael  Sydorko,  J.  J. 
Tatomyr,  Rev.  Stephen  Hrynuck.  Mrs.  Zore- 
slava  Kolinko-Pohoryo,  Bohdan  Moksynl- 
chuk. 

Mr.  Theodore  Pediw.  B.  J.  Dobriansky, 
Orest  Szczudluk,  M.  Rev.  V.  Brizgys,  Lith- 
uanian Legation,  Coe  Foundation,  Ukrainian 
Sdentlflc,  Consulate  General  of  Estonia, 
American  Ukrainian  Youth  Asso.,  Ukrainian 
Congress  Committee  of  America,  Inc.,  Assem- 
bly of  Captive  European  Nations,  Svoboda — 
Ukrainian  Dally,  National  Society  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution,  Freedoms  Foun- 
dation at  Valley  Forge,  James  E.  Prescott,  Jr., 
David  L.  Good. 


Mr.  RooNEY  of  New  York  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  the  point  where  he  made  the 
demand  for  the  regular  order. 
Mr.  Randall. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Wyatt)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 
Mr.  GtJRNEY  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Meskill  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Cleveland. 
Mr.  ScHERLE  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  O'KoNSKi. 
Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Whalen  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 
Mr.  AsHBROOK  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Gude. 
Mr.  Brotzman. 
Mr.  Skubitz. 

Mr.  Collier  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Nelsen. 
Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

(The  following  Members  fat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Patten)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Ottinger  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  RoDiNO  in  three  Instances. 
Mr.  Bingham. 

Mr.  Hays  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Casey  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Matsonaga  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dent. 

Mr.  Gray. 

Mr.  Annunzio. 

Mr.  Priedel. 

Mr.  Hamilton  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Resnick. 

Mr.  Walker. 

Mr.  Morris  of  New  Mexico  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  ASHMORE. 

Mr.  Rivers  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Howard  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Brinkley  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Philbin. 
Mr.  Kyros  In  four  Instances. 

Mr.  BOLAND. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Sttjckey. 

Mr.  MiNisH. 

Mr.  Fraser. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today; 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Flood,  for  10  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  2  o'clock  and  16  minutes  pjn.) 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  March  18,  1968, 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to:  • 

Mr.  Saylor  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Philbin  In  five  Instances  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

1644.  Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  a 
letter  from  the  Naval  Facilities  Engi- 
neering Command,  Department  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  report  of  military 
construction  contracts  awarded  on  other 
than  a  competitive  basis,  covering  the 
period  July  1, 1967,  to  December  31,  1967, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
90-110,  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 
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REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PDB- 
UC  PTT.f.q  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  PRICK  of  lUlnolfl:  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Offlclal  Conduct.  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Offlclal  Conduct 
of  the  House  of  Representatlvea,  90th  Con- 
gress, second  session  under  the  authority  of 
House  Resolution  418  ( Rept.  No.  1176).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

B4r.  FUCIN3KI:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  Senate  Joint  Resolution  138  Joint 
reaoluUon  calling  on  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer- 
ica to  serve  the  youth  of  this  Nation  as  re- 
quired by  their  congreeslonal  charter.  ( Rept. 
No.  1177) .  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  S.  2029.  An  act  to 
amend  the  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehi- 
cle Safety  Act  of  1966  relating  to  the  applica- 
tion of  certain  standards  to  motor  vehicles 
produced  In  quantities  of  less  than  500;  with 
amendment  (Rept  No.  1178)  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  SUte 
of  the  Union 

Mr  PATMAN:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency .  BLR.  15344  A  bill  to  amend  section 
14(b)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act.  as  amend- 
ed, to  extend  for  2  years  the  authority  of  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks  to  purchase  U.S.  obliga- 
tions directly  from  the  Treasury.  (Rept.  No. 
1179),  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
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PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr   BATTIN: 
H.R.  15970    A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue    Code   of    1954    to   provide   for    the 
valuation  of  a  decedents  Interest  In  a  closely 
held  business  for  estate  tax  purposes;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Wavs  a:id  Means. 
Bv  Mr    BENNETT 
H.R  15971    \  bill  to  increase  the  participa- 
tion  of  law  cfflcers  and  counsel  on  courts- 
martial,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  .\rnr.ed  Services. 

By  Mr  DULSKl  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Peichan.  and  Mr.  Rodino)  : 
HR.  15972.  A  bill  to  permit  black  and 
white  or  color  reproductions  of  U.S.  and  for- 
eign postage  stamps  under  certain  circum- 
stances, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana: 
H.R.  15973  A  bill  to  declare  and  determine 
the  policy  of  the  Congress  with  respect  to 
the  primary  authority  of  the  several  State* 
to  control,  regulate  and  manage  flsh  and 
wUdllfe  within  their  territorial  boundaries; 
to  confirm  to  the  several  States  such  primary 
authority  and  responsibility  with  respect  to 
the  management,  regulation  and  control  of 
fish  and  wUdllfe  on  lands  owned  by  the 
United  States;  to  specify  the  exceptions 
thereto  and  to  provide  procedure  under 
which  Federal  agencies  may  otherwise  regu- 
late the  t.iking  of  flsh  and  game  on  such 
lands;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

Bv  Mr  EILBERO: 
H  R.  15974.  A  bill  to  Impose,  under  certain 
conditions.  Import  limitations  on  metal  ores 
or  metals  during  Kibor  disputes  affecting  do- 
mestic  production   of   such   articles;    to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr  FISHER: 
H.R  15975.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Amlstad 
National  Recreation  Area  In  the  State  of  Tex- 
as; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 


ByMr.  OTJRNKT: 
H  R  15976.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  to  provide  for  a  more 
effective  and  economical  utilization  of  the 
Nation's       vocational       training       peeources 
through    arrangemenU   with    private    voca- 
tional training  institutions:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  HAMILTON : 
HR  15977.  A  bill  to  require  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans-  Affairs   to  undertake  a 
study  with  respect  to  sites  for  cemeteries;   to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HARRISON: 
HR  15978.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  modify  the  operation 
and  to  reallocate  the  costs  of  the  Kortes  unit. 
Missouri  River  Basin  project.  Wyoming,  for 
fishery  conservation;   to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
ByMr.  KARTH: 
KM  15979.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
g\wt  1    1958.  in  order  to  prevent  or  minimize 
injury  to  flsh  and  wildlife  from  the  use  of 
InsecUcldes.  herbicides,  fungicides,  and  pesti- 
cides, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Flsherle*. 
By  Mr.  MCCARTHY : 
HR  15980.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954   to  provide  an  addi- 
tional income  tax  exemption  for  a  taxpayer 
supporting  a  dependent  who  Is  mentally  re- 
tarded or  has  a  neuromuscular  disease  or  dis- 
order; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California: 
HR.  15981.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Improved 
development  of  public  airports  and  related 
facilities,    and    for    other    purposes;    to    the 
Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr   MOORHEAD; 
HR.  15982    A  bill  making  a  supplemental 
appropriation  to  carry  out  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1968:   to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

By  Mr.  PODELL: 
HR  15983.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional $3,500  exemption  from  income  tax  for 
.-imounts  received  as  annuities,  pensions,  or 
other  retirement  beneftu;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr   RYAN: 
H  R   15984,  A    bill    making    appropriations 
to  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  carry  out  the  Clean  Air  Act;   to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
By  Mr.  SPRINGER; 
HR  15986.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public  health  from  radiation 
emissions  from  electronic  producw;   to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 
HR  15986  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  by  extending  the 
authorlzaUon  of  appropriations  for  the  Cor- 
poration for  Public  Broadcasting;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  WALKER: 
H  R  15987.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act  to  permit  additional 
grants  under  such  act  to  enable  Stotes  to 
complete  planning  of  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr,  ANDREWS  of  Alabama: 
H.R.  15988.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  cemetery  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Fort  Rucker  Military 
Reservation,  Ala.;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By   Mr.   EDWARDS  of   Alabama   (for 

himself   and  Mr.  BaowN   of  Ohio) : 

H.R.  16989.  A   bill   to   provide   for   certain 

reorganizations  by   transferring  the  Bureau 

of  Drug  Abuse  Control  of  the  Department  of 

Health.  Education,  and  WeUare  to  the  Treas- 


ury Department,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  OTIARA  of  Michigan: 
H.R.  16990.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of   1963,  as 
amended;   to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
H.R.  16991.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Govern- 
ment corporation  to  assist  in  the  expansion 
of  the  capital  market  for  municipal  securi- 
ties while  decreasing  the  cost  of  such  capital 
to  municipalities;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Cmrency. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida : 
H  R.  15992.  A  bill  to  require  financial  re- 
sponsibility in  the  case  of  owners  and  char- 
terers of  vessels  carrying  oil  or  other  con- 
taminants, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr.  SHIPLET: 
HR.  16993.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  sell  surplus  weapons 
and  ammunition  to  local  law  enforcement 
agencies;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  POOL: 
H.J.  Res.  1172.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  require  the  concurrence  of 
not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  Supreme 
Court  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  whether 
an  act  of  Congress  or  an  act  of  a  State  legis- 
lature Is  unconstitutional;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON: 
H.J.  Res.  1173.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  second  Saturday  In  May  of  each  year  as 
National  Fire  Service  Recognition  Day.  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan: 
H.  Con.  Res.  692.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
quiring appropriate  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress to  consider  and  report  whether  further 
congressional  action  is  desirable  In  respect  to 
U.S.  policies  In  Southeast  Asia;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

ByMr,  BUTTON: 
H.  Con.  Res.  693.  Current  resolution  that  It 
Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  level  of 
U.S.  forces  should  not  be  Increased  In  Viet- 
nam without  the  explicit  consent  of  the  Con- 
gress; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
ByMr.  DOW: 
H.  Con.  Res.  694.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
affirming  the   support  of   the  Congress  for 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  and  peacemak- 
ing operations,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee: 
H.  Con.  Res.  695.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
tax-exempt  status  of  Interest  on  industrial 
development  bonds  should  not  be  removed 
by  adnUntstratlve  action;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FINDLET: 
H.  Con.  Res.  696.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
United  SUtes  should  not  Increase  Its  military 
involvement  In  Vietnam;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HORTON: 
H.  Con.  Res.  697.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect  to   the   roUtlon   of   members   of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  In  their 
assignments  to  serve  In  combat  zones;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  MINSHALL: 
H.  Con.  Res.  698.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
quiring appropriate  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress to  consider  and  report  whether  further 
congressional  acUon  is  desirable  In  respect 
to  U.S.  policies  In  Southeast  Asia;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 
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ByMr.  MORSE: 
H.  Con.  Ree.  899.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect   to    the    rotation   of   members   of   the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  in  their 
assignments  to  serve  in  combat  zones;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services 
By  Mr.  NATCHER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  700.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
tax-exempt  status  of  Interest  on  Industrial 
development  bonds  should  not  be  removed 
by  administrative  action;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SPRINGER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  701.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
quiring appropriate  conunlttees  of  the  Con- 
gress to  consider  and  report  whether  fiuther 
congressional  action  Is  desirable  in  respect  to 
U.S.  policies  In  Southeast  Asia;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 
H.  Con.  Res.  702.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 


thorizing certain  printing  for  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  of  lUlnols: 
H.  Res.   1099.  Resolution  amending  House 
Resolution  418.  90th  Congress,  to  continue 
the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Offlclal  Con- 
duct as  a  permanent  standing  committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  MADDEN: 
H.    Res.    1100.    Resolution    providing    for 
agreeing  to  the  Senate  amendment  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  2516)  to  prescribe  penalties  for  certain 
acts    of   violence    or   Intimidation,    and    for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By    Mr.   EDWARDS   of   Alabama    (for 
himself.    Mr.    Eblenborn,    and    Mr. 
Brown  of  Ohio)  : 
H.  Res.  1101.  Resolution  to  disapprove  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  l;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 

H.R.  15994.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
Carollo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  15995.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francesco 
Como;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BOW: 

H.R.  15996.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  MUba  and 
Rodolfo  Latorre;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 

H.R.  15997.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr. 
Stephen  Blachewlcz;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 

HR.  15998.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Vlt- 
torlo  Marzullo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


SENATE— Thursday,  March  14,  1968 


The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m.,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Edward  W. 
Brooke,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Massachusetts. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Almighty  God,  at  whose  word  man 
goeth  forth  unto  his  work  and  to  his 
labor  until  evening,  we  come  to  these 
spiritual  springs  asking  that  we  may  be 
given  strength  to  match  the  tasks  we 

In  the  problems  which  tax  all  the  re- 
sources of  Thy  servants  in  this  historic 
forum,  give  them,  we  beseech  Thee,  the 
calm  and  confidence  which  illumine 
faith  in  the  final  triumph  of  every  true 
idea  let  loose  in  the  world.  And  in  the 
broad  battlefield  where  truth  and  false- 
hood are  locked  in  combat,  close  our  own 
hearts  to  all  cynicism  and  hatred;  and 
as  we  fight  the  good  fight,  may  our 
strength  be  as  the  strength  of  10  because 
our  hearts  are  pure. 

As  servants  of  Hiine,  and  of  the  Na- 
tion, and  of  the  peoples  of  this  shat- 
tered earth,  save  us  from  false  choices 
and  guide  our  hands  and  minds  to  heal 
and  bind  and  bless. 

We  ask  it  in  the  dear  Redeemer's 
name.  Amen. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  March  13,  1968,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION   OF   ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
MuNDTl,  there  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business,  and 
that  each  Senator's  statement  therein 
be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DESIGNATION    OF    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  following 
letter:  I 

I  U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore. 
Washington.  B.C.,  March  14. 1968. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  Edward  W.  Brooke,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  to  perform 
the  duUes  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

Carl  Hatden, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  BROOKE  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


COMMITTEE   MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Roads  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  the  Subcommittee  on 
Fiscal  Affairs  of  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 


ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Pi'esident.  I  have 
been  asked  to  object  to  having  that  com- 
mittee meet. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virpinia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
be  permitted  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Finance  be  permitted  to 
meet  until  2  p.m.  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RESERVE  STORAGE  FARM  COM- 
MODITIES BILL 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
last  week  of  February  1968,  there  ema- 
nated from  the  administration  two  docu- 
ments dealing  with  agriculture  giving 
statistics  on  thp  well-being  of  agriculture 
which  are  at  complete  variance  with  each 
other.  I  refer  to  the  agriculture  mes- 
sage of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Congress  which  implies 
that  the  agricultural  economy  of  this 
Nation  is  prosperous.  This  was  on  Feb- 
ruary 27.  Two  days  later  on  February  29. 
there  came  to  my  office,  the  Department 
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of  Agriculture's  report  "Agrlculturml 
Prices."  showing  that  the  parity  ratio 
for  the  fanners  of  this  Nation  stood  at 
74  percent.  Mr.  President.  I  ask.  How 
can  the  farmers  of  these  United  States 
be  considered  prosperous  and  show  prog- 
ress when  their  parity  ratio  Is  74  per- 
cent? 

In  layman's  language,  that  means  that 
as  of  now.  our  American  farmers  are  sub- 
sidizing the  foodbaskets  and  fabrics  of 
every  consumer  In  the  United  States  and. 
unhappily,  of  many  other  consumers 
around  the  world  to  the  extent  of  26 
percent  of  the  cost  of  the  raw  materials 
Involved  In  their  purchases. 

I  ask  the  President,  who  tries  to  tell 
us  we  now  have  agriculture  prosperity. 
to  name  a  single  other  indiistry  except 
gold  mining  which  Is  today  subsidizing 
its  customers  to  the  extent  of  26  per- 
cent and  our  country  is  now  painfxilly 
aware  of  the  financial  problems  stem- 
ming in  part  from  our  shortsighted  pol- 
icy of  discouraging  new  gold  production 
in  the  United  States.  •Parity"  Is  simply 
an  economist's  name  for  equality  and 
equity  of  jnstlce  on  the  farm. 

In  his  message  to  the  Congress,  the 
President  stated: 

still,  mora  U  needed  to  reach  the  farmer's 
Just  goal  of  parity  of  Income — a  fair  retiim 
for  bis  labor,  management  and  Investment. 

Mr.  President,  with  that  statement.  I 
agree.  I  agree  because  I  have  Just  said  it 
is  manifestly  unfair  and  unjust  to  con- 
tinue in  this  time  of  war  to  compel  pro- 
ducers of  our  war  materials  to  pay  frcwn 
their  pockets  26  percent  of  the  cost  to 
the  customers  and  consumers. 

I  also  ask.  however.  Why  has  not  the 
President  done  more  since  the  farmer's 
parity  has  been  at  a  level  of  73  to  75 
percent  of  parity  for  several  years  now? 
Why  has  the  President  waited  until  the 
end  of  February  in  1968 — an  election 
year — to  even  speak  up  for  the  farmers  of 
this  country  even  though  they  have  been 
in  dire  economic  straits  for  many,  many 
months. 

During  that  same  Interval,  and  prob- 
ably quite  properly  so,  the  same  Presi- 
dent sent  four  messages  to  the  Congress 
urging  better  protection  and  more  rea- 
sonable price  levels  for  the  consumer. 
Only  after  those  four  messages  suggest- 
ing help  for  the  consumers  came  this 
one  suggesting  something  be  done  for 
the  producer. 

Mr.  President.  I  can  remember  back 
during  the  years  of  the  Elsenhower  ad- 
ministration when  President  Johnson. 
Secretary  of  .^sriculture  Freeman — then 
Governor  of  Minnesota — and  many  other 
prominent  spokesmen  now  In  key  posts 
in  this  administration,  but  then  holding 
other  offices,  were  clamoring  for  the  res- 
ignation of  then  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. Ezra  Benson.  I,  in  fact.  Joined  them 
and  was  among  those  contacting  the 
President  urging  that  "Benson  be  fired." 
I.  as  a  Republican,  was  urging  a  Repub- 
lican President  of  my  own  political  par- 
ty to  Are  a  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  I 
did  It  openly  by  publicity  releases,  by 
telegram,  and  I  was  the  first  Republican 
Senator  to  do  so.  I  did  It  at  a  time  when 
I  felt  that  the  farmer  was  not  getting 
the  jiistice  to  which  he  was  entitled. 
Actually,  I  did  it  at  a  time  during  the 


entire  Republican  administration,  1953 
to  1960.  when  the  parity  ratio  averaged 
84.5  percent.  It  is  now  averaging  over 
12%.  or  10  points  worse  than  that. 

In  a  sense,  I  suppose  I  should  apolo- 
gize to  Secretary  Benson  for  urging  his 
removal  when  he  was  providing  farmers 
a  12  percent  better  on  the  average 
Income  than  they  are  getting  now  But 
I  suggest  the  same  formula  be  applied 
to  Secretary  Freeman,  and  that  he  now 
resign  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  has 
done  that  much  worse  a  Job  than  for- 
mer Secretary  Benson  did  when  I  sug- 
gested he  be  removed  from  office.  Mr. 
President,  today  the  chorus  of  requests 
for  resignation  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture still  comes  from  Republicans. 

Few,  if  any.  Democrats  are  willing  to 
speak  up  to  get  at  the  cause  of  the  prob- 
lem, as  we  Republicans  endeavored  to  do 
when  confronted  with  it  in  the  so-called 
Benson  era. 

Even  with  the  parity  ratio  10  percent 
lower  than  during  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration— the  last  Republican  ad- 
mlnlstratian— the  Democrat  spokesmen 
who  demanded  the  resignation  of  our 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  are  now 
strangely  silent  and  present  smiling  faces 
to  the  farmers  of  this  Nation,  telling  them 
not  to  worry  because  their  parity  Is  at  74 
percent,  but  they  are  very  reluctant  to 
talk  about  parity  any  more.  They  try  to 
bewilder,  confuse,  and  mislead  the  farmer 
by  getting  him  interested  In  other  con- 
cepts, other  measurements,  and  other 
measuring  rods,  when  they  know  that 
parity  has  been  employed  as  the  honest 
yardstick  of  farm  success  in  this  country 
for  more  than  two  decades.  It  is  the  hon- 
est and  unchanged  measuring  rod.  These 
Democrat  spokesmen  who  still  are  too 
timid  or  too  partisan  to  call  for  Free- 
man's resgnation  are  not  convincing 
many  farmers  by  changing  the  number 
of  inches  in  a  yardstick  and  by  tiying  to 
get  away  from  the  word  "parity." 

No.  Mr.  President,  the  farm  propa- 
gandists of  tills  administration  try  to 
confuse  the  picture  by  talking  about 
"more  gross  income"  or  'more  net  In- 
come" or  "more  realized  Income."  but 
anyway  we  "mill  the  words"  the  income 
still  brings  the  farmer  only  74  percent 
of  parity — and  that  means  74  percent  of 
equal  Justice — which  "even"  the  Presi- 
dent states  Is  not  enough  but  is  only 
mentioned  In  one  little  statement  In  his 
entire  message  to  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  the  pages  of  history  do 
not  substantiate  the  claim  of  this  ad- 
ministration that  farmers  are  better  off 
today  than  they  were  7  long  years  ago. 
Records  available  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  show  the  Index  of  prices 
received  by  farmers  has  gone  up  very  lit- 
tle whereas  the  index  of  prices  paid  by 
the  farmers  has  Increased  by  44  points. 
The  statistics  show  that  since  1960,  al- 
most 700.000  family  farms  have  disap- 
peared from  the  scene. 

The  statistics  show  that  since  1960  the 
farm  debt  has  almost  doubled  from  $24.8 
billion  in  1961  to  a  preliminary  estimate 
of  $48.6  billion  for  1968.  All  of  these  de- 
pressing statistics  emanate  from  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  They  present 
the  official  facts  from  the  imdenlable 
record.  It  is  inconceivable  that  any  ad- 


ministration could  depress  fanner's  par- 
ity to  74  percent  at  a  time  when  this 
Nation  Is  engaged  in  a  war.  It  has  never 
hap(>ened  before  in  American  history. 
Never,  but  never,  have  American  farm- 
ers In  wartime  found  their  prices  so  de- 
pressed as  they  are  today.  This  could  not 
happen  by  accident.  We  should  all  be 
concerned  In  trying  to  understand  the 
reason  and  then  applying  the  corrective 
actions  wlilch  need  to  be  applied  in  order 
to  eliminate  the  reason. 

Mr.  President,  with  income  of  the 
farmer  remaining  stable  over  the  years, 
he  Is  the  prime  victim  of  inflation  in  the 
coimtry  today.  Of  course,  his  gross  In- 
come continues  to  go  up,  but  not  nearly 
so  rapidly  or  so  high  as  prices  he  pays,  so 
that  the  value  of  his  dollar  also  con- 
tinues to  go  down  with  each  passing  day 
because  of  the  inflationary  spiral  result- 
ing from  the  fiscal  policies  of  this 
administration . 

Small  wonder  that  the  farmer  Is  the 
principal  person  operating  in  today's 
economy  who  Is  in  a  most  vicious  price- 
cost  squeeze. 

The  report  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  "Agriculture  Prices."  shows 
that  the  index  of  prices  paid  by  the 
fanner  was  2  percent  higher  in  February 
1968,  as  compared  with  February  1967;  It 
shows  that  motor  vehicle  prices  averaged 
6  percent  above  a  year  ago^the  price  the 
farmer  pays  because  this  administration 
permitted  the  wage  g\iidellnes  to  be 
breached  by  labor  leaders  without  regard 
to  the  consequences  to  the  poor  farmer 
who  as  a  group  is  one  of  the  Nation's 
blggesrt  consimiers. 

The  Index  for  farmers  In  February 
1968.  shows  that  the  prices  paid  by  rural 
consumers  for  family  living  was  3 
percent  above  February  1967;  the  aver- 
age prices  for  household  fiuTiishings  was 
3  percent  above  February  1967.  and  com- 
pared with  February  15.  1967.  clothing 
prices  averaged  5  percent  higher  on 
February   15.   1968. 

Thus,  the  fanners'  costs  and  the  costs 
of  every  member  of  his  family  and  every 
member  of  every  other  family  are  going 
up  and  up  and  up.  Inflation  Is  the  cruel- 
est  tax  of  all.  It  Is  an  invisible  thief  which 
takes  from  families  in  the  darkness  of 
the  night  the  wherewithal  to  support 
themselves  out  of  their  family  budget. 
This  inflationary  tax  forces  prices  up 
and  up  and  up  wlille  this  administration 
does  nothing  to  correct  this  sorry  situa- 
tion. 

Is  it  any  wonder,  Mr.  President,  this 
same  report  shows  that  the  parity  ratio 
for  the  fanner  still  stands  at  74  percent? 

Mr.  President,  the  records  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  Indicate  that 
the  gross  Income  for  agriculture  in  1967 
will  be  $49.2  billion  with  production  costs 
estimated  at  $34.4  billion,  which  leaves 
a  net  return  of  $14.8  billion.  This  is  a 
net  of  less  than  In  1966  and  according  to 
Department  of  Agriculture  reports,  there 
is  no  apparent  hope  for  any  substantial 
increase  in  1968.  In  fact,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  statisticians  tell  us  that 
realized  gross  farm  Income  In  1968  will 
be  a  record  high,  about  $50  billion,  but 
that  production  expenses  are  also  going 
to  be  at  a  record  high  and  will  likely  rise 
so  high  that  the  realized  net-farm  in- 
come of  1968  will  probably  change  very 
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Uttle  from  the  deplo(rable  1967  level.  And 
it  could  easily  enough  prove  to  be  worse. 
Thus,  with  ever-increasing  Inflation, 
fanners  at  the  end  of  1968  will  be  worse 
off  than  they  are  today  and  the  admin- 
istration offers  virtually  no  hope  or  op- 
portunity for  increasing  their  parity 
ratio.  In  fact,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture statisticians  tell  us  that  in  1968 
there  will  be  fewer  farms  and  fewer 
farmers— and,  I  suspect  fewer  prosperous 
small  towns  and  cities  In  nutil  areas  as  a 
consequence.  They  also  tell  us  that  over- 
head cost  Items  which  a  farmer  incurs 
such  as  real  estate  and  other  taxes,  in- 
terest, and  depreciation  charges  will  be 
up  sharply  from  1967. 

This  we  know  now.  The  farmer  is  com- 
pelled to  pay  on  his  borrowings  the  high- 
est interest  rates  he  has  had  to  endure 
In  a  century  of  fanning  in  this  country. 
The  Johnson  administration's  reputation 
as  a  "high  interest  rate"  Presidency 
seems  likely  to  be  imprecedented  and  to 
remain  uncorrected. 

In  view  of  these  statistics.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  was  discouraging  to  study  the 
message  of  the  President  last  week  and  to 
note  tliat  it  holds  out  nothing  In  the  way 
of  hope  that  the  parity  ratio  of  the  farm- 
er will  be  increased — or  even  maintain 
itself  at  the  present  level.  The  only  new 
suggestion  the  President  offered  was  for 
the  Congress  to  hold  hearings  and  study 
bargaining  procedures  for  farmers  after 
which  he  will  make  specific  recommen- 
dations for  action.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  had  too  many  studies  with  no  effec- 
tive results  and  when  Congress  makes 
this  study  on  a  possible  bargaining  act 
for  agriculture.  I  hope  the  committee 
will  also  make  the  recommendations  for 
implementing  legislation. 

We  can  afford  to  wait  no  longer  to  re- 
suscitate the  farming  industry  wliich  Is 
suffering  so  seriously  In  America  today. 
There  is  no  justiftcation  for  postponing 
workable  suggestions  and  solutions  until 
a  "great"  tomorrow  when  conditions 
may  be  worse,  or  until  some  period  after 
the  election  Is  held  next  November,  when 
interest  by  public  omclals  in  the  plight 
of  the  fanner  may  be  even  less— if  we 
can  lessen  that  which  is  now  so  low  as 
not  to  be  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 

So.  I  hope  that  this  year  something 
can  be  done  to  start  prices  upward. 
South  Dakotans  and  the  Nation's  farm- 
ers do  not  have  the  financial  capacity  to 
wait  imtU  next  year,  or  to  bonow  oper- 
ating money  at  astronomical  interest 
rates  on  election  promises  to  raise  prod- 
ucts which  they  have  to  sell  at  74  per- 
cent of  an  equitable  price. 

The  President,  in  his  message,  recom- 
mended extension  of  the  food-for-peace 
program — a  program  Initiated  in  1954 — 
under  the  Eisenhower  administration. 
Passage  of  Public  Law  480  indeed  marks 
one  of  the  real  constructive  suggestions 
in  which  Secretary  Benson  did  partici- 
pate as  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  It  was 
indeed  a  constructive  and  valued  con- 
tribution by  the  Elsenhower-Nlxon  ad- 
ministration. In  fact,  the  food-for-peace 
program,  or  Public  Law  480,  as  it  is  bet- 
ter known,  came  out  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee,  of  wlilch  I  was  a  member  at 
that  time.  I  can  remember  working  with 
Senator  Anderson,  of  New  Mexico — bom 
in  South  Dakota,  incidentally;  Senator 


Francis  Case,  of  South  Dakota;  Senator 
Andrew  Schoeppel.  of  Kansas;  and  others 
in  developing  the  bill  and  the  bipartisan 
support  for  this  new  idea  wliich  has  done 
much  to  relieve  hunger  around  the  world 
and  to  assist  the  farmer  in  disposing  of 
his  products  at  a  better  price.  I  intro- 
duced a  bill  several  weeks  ago  which  was 
the  first  legislative  effort  to  provide  for 
the  extension  of  this  program  through 
1971. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  testified  before 
the  Senate  Agricultural  Committee  only 
yesterday  morning  in  support  of  my  bill 
to  extend  the  Public  Law  480  program 
for  smother  3  years. 

Mr.  President,  the  recent  administra- 
tion farm  message  called  for  a  perma- 
nentlzing  of  the  programs  of  the  Agri- 
culture Act  of  1965.  While  these  pro- 
grams must  be  extended  this  year,  I  do 
not  believe  they  should  be  made  perma- 
nent or  even  extended  in  their  present 
status.  After  all,  they  are  the  programs 
under  which  we  now  live  and  operate. 
They  are  the  programs  wliich  continue 
to  give  the  farmers  of  this  Nation  only 
74  percent  of  parity. 

They  are  not  programs  good  enough 
to  be  permanentlzed  until  they  can  be 
improved  and  are  able  to  demonstrate  a 
capacity  to  put  farmers'  income  up  to 
equity,  up  to  parity,  where  It  belongs.  I 
think  we  must  evolve  better  programs. 
From    programs    for    wheat    and    feed 
grains  and  com  must  be  extended.  But. 
they  must  be  first  amended  and  im- 
proved.  We    cannot    settle    simply    for 
making    them   permanent    and   saying. 
"These  programs  are  good  enough  and 
they  are  the  best  we  can  provide."  They 
must  be  perfected  and  then  tried  once 
again  in  the  laboratory  of  life,  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  these  are  the 
type  of  workable  programs  which  will 
bring  to  the  farmer  the  full  parity  of  In- 
come to  which  he  is  entitled.  Congress 
must  act  In  1968 — this  year,  this  ses- 
sion— in  my  opinion,  so  that  farmers  can 
make  their  operating  plans  for  1969  and 
1970  without  fear  of  the  programs  laps- 
ing, and  In  knowing  that  at  the  mini- 
mum they  will  have  the  benefits  of  these 
programs  available  with  such  improve- 
ment as  experience  teaches  us  we  can 
now  legislate. 

The  President's  message  has  a  most 
glaring  omission.  It  did  not  mention  any 
programs  or  possible  procedures  to  con- 
trol imports  of  competitive  farm  prod- 
ucts. Mr.  President,  no  farm  program 
can  be  successful  without  protecting  the 
American  markets  for  our  American 
producers.  With  continual  rising  cost  of 
production;  with  the  evil  and  vicious 
hidden  tax  of  infiatlon  eating  away  at 
his  dollar;  and  with  his  parity  down  to 
72  to  75  percent,  it  is  essential  that  there 
be  Included  In  any  proposed  farm  pro- 
gram a  provision  to  control  the  imports 
of  competitive  farm  products.  I  hope 
that  when  the  Agriculture  Committee 
studies  the  bargaining  proposal  that  it 
will  include  studies  of  import  regulations 
and  their  applications. 

There  is  no  use  in  establishing  provi- 
sions for  bargaining  of  farm  prices  for 
imported  products  in  our  markets.  It  will 
not  help  our  farmers  gain  full  parity  of 
income  if  bargaining  Is  for  the  world  pro- 
ducers instead  of  for  the  downtrodden 


and  economically  depressed  American 
farmer  in  our  land. 

The  President  asked  the  Congress  to 
act  on  legislation  wliich  would  create  a 
national  food  bank— or  strategic  secu- 
rity reserve  of  wheat,  feed  grains,  and 
soybeans.  He  indicated  that  in  the  con- 
sideration of  legislation  to  establish  such 
a  program  that  It  should  create  the  stra- 
tegic reserve  but  that  it  should  be  insu- 
lated away  from  the  market  so  as  to  not 
at  any  time  act  as  a  depressant  on  farm 
prices.  We  all  remember  too  well  what 
happened  to  wheat  and  feed  grain  prices, 
and  what  happened  to  com,  when,  under 
the  present  statute  the  Secretai-y  of  Ag- 
riculture diunped  CCC -owned  grains  on 
the  market  at  harvesting  and  marketing 
times,  thus  causing  prices  to  drop  and 
the  farmer  to  show  greater  losses  of  In- 
come   l)ecause    of    resulting    depressed 
prices.  While  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  President  have  always  op- 
posed efforts  which  my  colleagues  and  I 
have  made  In  the  past  to  tighten  up  the 
restrictions  on  sale  of  CCC-owned  grains, 
I  hope  that  in  legislation  creating  this 
strategic  national  reserve  they  will  sup- 
port proposals  which  would  guarantee 
that  no  administration,  no  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  can  ever  again  use  the  re- 
serve in  any  way  to  depress  farm  prices — 
or  that  It  will  ever  again  be  used  to  place 
a  Ud  on  farm  prices. 

This  reserve  should  rather  be  used  to 
provide  a  fioor  for  the  price  of  wheat, 
corn,  feed  grains,  and  soybeans  so  that 
the  farmers  can  look  forward  to  the  op- 
portunity of  receiving  full  parity  prices 
for  those  products  which  he  raises  on  his 
farm.  Accordingly.  I  have  had  drafted  a 
bill  providing  for  the  creation  of  a  stra- 
tegic reserve  and  setting  very  stiff  cri- 
teria for  disposing  of  these  products  so  as 
to  prevent  the  possible  using  of  the  re- 
serve In  competition  with  farmer-grown 
products.  In  my  opinion,  this  reserve 
must  be  so  insulated  from  the  market  so 
as  to  insure  that  the  producer  has  the 
opportunity  to  receive  the  full  parity 
price  for  his  products  without  any  nag- 
ging fear  of  competition  from  the  Gov- 
ernment In  the  marketplace  from  this 
reserve. 

My  bill  prohibits  the  sale  of  reserve 
stocks  by  CCC  Into  commercial  markets 
at  less  than  the  parity  price  level.  In 
other  words,  the  sales  of  wheat  may  be 
made  at  100  percent  of  parity,  less  the 
current  cost  of  the  wheat  marketing  cer- 
tificate; for  corn  and  feed  grains,  at  100 
percent  of  parity,  less  the  current  sup- 
port payment;  for  soybeans  sales,  at  100 
percent  of  parity.  This  formula  would 
almost  certainly  Insure  that  the  reserve 
could  never  at  any  time  be  dumped  on 
the  market  to  the  detriment  of  the 
fanner. 

Like  other  bills  which  are  pending  in 
the  committee,  my  bill  would,  to  the 
maximum  possible  extent,  maintain  re- 
serves under  producer  control  through 
use  of  price  support  operations  as  well 
as  extended  loans.  I  believe  the  farmers 
should  be  given  the  right  to  store  the 
grain  on  the  farm  and  receive  the  stor- 
age fee  if  that  is  possible,  and  thus  in- 
crease his  opportunities  to  earn  money 
through  his  farm  program. 

Our  fanners  now  have  many  exceUent 
farm  storage  facilities,  and  more  could 
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be  buUt  If  the  suggestion  In  my  bill  were 
Implemented  into  law  and  farmers  could 
earn  the  added  Income  which  Is  right- 
fully theirs  through  storage  on  the 
farm  payments  to  farmers. 

I  send  the  bill  to  the  desk,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  and  ask  that  it  be 
printed  in  full  at  the  conclusion  of  these 
remarks. 

The  ACTTNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, will  be  printed  in  the  Record  as 
requested. 

•  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr  \fUNDT.  Finally.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  that  the  administration  will  take 
the  needed  steps  to  make  needed  REA. 
RTA.  and  FHA  funds  available  to  meet 
the  legitimate  needs  of  all  applicants. 
Just  this  week  in  the  Appropriation  Com- 
mittee's consideration  of  a  supplemental 
appropriation  bill,  I  authored  a  success- 
ful amendment  appropriating  $25  mil- 
lion for  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion so  that  agency  will  have  funds  to 
operate.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  my 
amendment,  was  approved.  It  is  in  the 
supplemental  appropriations  bill  and 
I  hope  those  needed  dollars  will  soon  be 
available  for  our  farmers  so  they  can 
get  operating  loans  and  real  estate  loans 
and  the  needed  financial  assistance  to 
permit  them  to  plant  another  crop  and, 
hopefully,  the  opportunity  to  expand 
their  operations  and  increase  their 
income. 

I  have  been  disturbed  by  the  reports 
that  FHA  has  changed  its  criteria  for 
considering  loan  applications  so  that 
only  those  applicants  who  are  in  the  so- 
called  poverty  class  are  eligible  for  a 
loan.  The  substantial  farmer,  trying  to 
build  his  assets,  but  because  of  the  high- 
est interest  rates  In  a  hundred  years 
cannot  find  funds  on  which  to  operate, 
is  denied  assistance  through  the  FHA. 
I  have  constituents  in  South  Dakota  who 
have  contacted  me  that  said  they  cannot 
find  commercial  money  and  if  they  can- 
not get  their  FHA  loan  application  ap- 
proved, it  will  be  necessary  for  them  to 
liquidate  their  holdings  and  stop  farm- 
ing. 

It  is  just  unfortunate  that  the  admin- 
istration has  established  such  severe 
criteria  for  their  loan  applications  that 
it  would  force  an  established  farmer  to 
liquidate — to  sell  his  land  to  another  op- 
erator to  become  larger — to,  in  fact,  add 
to  the  growing  list  of  those  leaving  the 
farm  because  of  changing  criteria  in 
these  programs  that  were  designed  to  as- 
sist the  farmer  to  farm  rather  than  to 
liquidate  him  out  of  business. 

The  so-called  new  poveity  oath  for 
our  American  farmers  in  need  of  bor- 
rowed funds  should  be  promptly  elimi- 
nated by  the  FHA. 

Mr.  President,  farm  programs  have 
been  keyed  too  much  to  parity  of  prices 
as  the  objective  when  it  should  have 
been  parity  of  opportunity  for  people  as 
well.  For  more  than  30  years  our  farm 
programs  have  been  only  commodity 
oriented  when  they  should  have  also 
been  people  oriented.  Less  than  6  percent 
of  our  people  now  live  on  farms.  The  time 
is  here  to  administer  our  farm  programs 
designed  to  assist  the  farmer  so  that  the 


people  who  are  engaged  in  agrioilture 
will  reap  the  full  benefits  of  those  pro- 
grams. 

That  small  remaining  percentage  of 
our  people  living  on  the  farms  are  now 
being  asked,  under  the  restraints  sought 
to  be  imposed  by  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration, to  give  themselves  such  comfort 
and  surcease  from  sorrow  as  they  can 
by  being  told.  "Times  will  get  better 
after  awhile." 

Eventually — 5.  8,  10,  or  12  years  from 
now — the  population  explosion  may  in- 
deed become  so  vast,  that  the  farmer  will 
start  getting  parity  of  income,  because 
there  very  well  could  be  such  demand 
for  his  foods  and  his  fibers  that  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand  will  insure  that 
he  receives  a  fair  and  honest  price. 

That  he  someday  will.  Mr.  President: 
I  believe  it.  But  to  condemn  the  present 
farm  families  for  another  decade — or 
even  another  5  years,  or  another  8  or 
10 — which  are  now  remaining  on  the 
land  to  a  continued  shortchanging  of 
their  rightful  Income  to  the  extent  of 
26  percent  of  what  they  are  entitled  to 
receive  for  the  products  bought  by  the 
rest  of  their  fellow  citizens  in  this  coxm- 
try  and  around  the  world,  is  an  imposi- 
tion, is  a  manifestation  of  a  prospect  of 
continued  poverty  on  the  farm,  and  Is 
something  that  this  administration 
should  face  up  to  now  with  action,  and 
not  with  promises  about  what  they  hope 
to  do  next  year,  or  some  other  year  after 
the  presidential  and  congressional  elec- 
tions. 

Farmers  have  a  right  to  ask  this  ad- 
ministration. "What  have  you  done 
while  you  have  been  in  office.  Mr.  Free- 
man? In  those  eight  long,  sorrowful,  dis- 
appointing disillusioning  years  what  have 
you  produced  for  the  farmers  in  terms 
of  better  parity  prices  as  Secretary  of 
Agriculture?  Mr.  Johnson,  after  your 
words  of  condemnation  of  the  Eisen- 
hower farm  program,  after  your  castiga- 
tion  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Ezra 
Benson,  and  your  call  for  his  resignation, 
what  have  you  produced  for  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  since  you  have  been  Presi- 
dent, in  terms  of  parity,  in  terms  of  net 
farm  income,  in  terms  of  expanded  eco- 
nomic opportunity?" 

Those  are  fair  questions  which  the 
farmers  should  be  asking  now,  which 
this  administration  should  be  answering 
now.  They  are  not  questions  to  be  left 
to  the  imponderable  time  beyond  an 
election  yet  to  come. 

We  should  judge  our  public  officials 
by  their  record,  by  their  actions,  by  the 
results,  by  the  parity  formula — not  by 
their  capacity  to  make  promises  now 
about  performances  which  they  have 
failed  to  produce  while  they  have  not 
only  been  in  power  for  8  years,  but  have 
also  had  complete  control  of  Congress,  of 
both  Houses,  by  a  2-to-l  majority  on  the 
average,  and  of  every  committee  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  including  the  Agri- 
cultural Committees  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  AIXOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ex- 
tremely interested  in  what  the  Senator 


is  saying;  and  of  course  he  is  entirely 
correct.  I  recall  that  just  this  last  week, 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  inserted 
in  the  urgent  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill  $25  million  for  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  for  the  revolving 
loan  fund. 

Is  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  as 
concerned  as  I  am  about  the  breaking 
down  of  the  small  family -sized  farm 
home  and  the  small  family-sized  farm  in 
this  country? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Indeed  I  am.  I  can  un- 
derstand the  Senator's  great  concern, 
because  in  fact  equality  of  opportunity 
is  no  longer  there,  and  many  in  my 
State,  and  I  assume  some  in  the  State 
of  Colorado,  are  simply  closing  up  their 
farm  operations  and  moving  to  the  vast 
cities,  in  the  hope  that  they  can  get  a 
job  at  the  minimum  wage  there,  which, 
if  they  get  it,  will  give  them  more  net 
income  than  they  are  earning  on  the 
farms. 

The  problem  is  that  frequently  they 
do  not  get  it,  and  thus  they  contribute 
to  the  vast  urban  problems,  of  which  we 
read  so  much,  by  moving  away  from 
the  farm. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
this  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  it. 

I  think  the  Senators  amendment  last 
week  struck  at  an  area  far  more  sig- 
nificant than  most  people  realize.  I  con- 
stantly hear  on  the  radio  and  on  tele- 
vision, and  read  in  the  papers,  about  the 
big  boondoggle  subsidy  farm  program. 
For  some  reason  or  other,  we  still  seem 
to  be  unable  to  get  across  to  the  public 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  expenditures 
charged  to  the  agricultural  programs 
have  nothing  to  do  with  agriculture,  such 
as  the  Public  Law  480  program  and 
other  programs  of  that  type,  and  have 
no  business  being  charged  to  agriculture, 

Mr.  MUNDT.  And  the  school  lunch 
programs. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  school  lunch  pro- 
grams and  one  thing  and  another.  Why 
what  is  strictly  a  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  program,  such  as  the  school 
lunch  program,  should  be  charged  to  the 
agricultural  budget  is  beyond  me.  espe- 
cially when  they  have  recently  done  so 
much  work  "reforming"  the  Federal 
budget. 

So  I  particularly  appreciate  the  pro- 
gram that  the  Senator  got  through  last 
week,  which  I  was  very  happy  to  support. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  May  I  say  that  the  Sen- 
•ator  from  Colorado  was  most  helpful  in 
his  support  of  it.  and  I  appreciate  that. 
I  want  the  people  of  Colorado  to  know 
that  their  Senator  worked  hard  in 
getting  that  amendment  through. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Just  last  week  the  senior 
Senator  from  Kansas  IMr.  Carlson] 
told  me.  in  just  an  ordinary  conversa- 
tion, of  land  up  in  central  Kansas  which, 
just  3  or  4  years  ago,  was  selling  for  $50 
an  acre,  and  is  now  selling  for  $300  an 
acre. 

The  money  to  finance  purchases 
through  the  FHA  comes  out  of  the  real 
estate  section,  and  I  am  very  happy  to 
have  had  an  active  part — in  fact,  the 
farm  credit  law  is  one  which,  as  the  Sen- 
ator knows.  I  spent  7  years  writing,  and 
finally  succeeded  in  getting  through  Con- 
gress in  1961. 
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Mr.  MUNDT.  And  it  has  served  Amer- 
ican agriculture  well. 

Mr,  ALLOTT.  That  is  quite  true.  But 
the  revolving  fund  for  loans  for  the  FHA 
was  $300  million  8  years  ago.  It  is  still 
$300  million  today;  and  the  administra- 
tion does  not  even  want  to  finance  that. 
So  is  it  any  wonder,  with  the  escalation 
in  the  costs  and  the  price  of  land,  with 
the  refusal  of  the  administration  to  look 
at  the  plight  and  the  problems  of  our 
agricultural  community,  and  with  no  in- 
terest or  no  ability  to  finance  the  pur- 
chases of  land,  that  people  are  being 
shoved  off  of  the  land  by  the  big  cor- 
porate farmers  and  the  people  who  have 
money? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  It  is  no  wonder;  the  Sen- 
ator is  absolutely  correct. 

I  feel,  as  I  am  sure  the  Senator  does, 
that  the  time  has  come  to  speak  frankly 
and  bluntly  about  the  rough  facts  of  life 
confronting  the  farmers  and  ranchers  of 
America  today. 

For  some  curious  reason,  far  too  few  of 
the  leaders  of  our  great  farm  organiza- 
tions have  alerted  their  own  people  in 
their  own  organizations  to  the  perils  of 
our  times:  to  the  fact  that  we  are  living 
in  this  depressed,  subparity  condition  in 
a  wartime  economy  for  the  first  time  in 
history;  to  the  fact  that  their  dues  pay- 
ing members  are  being  called  upon  to 
substitute,  to  the  extent  of  26  percent, 
every  clothing  bill,  every  food  bill,  and 
every  consumer's  basket  in  this  country 
and  in  many  other  areas  of  the  world. 

Somebody  ought  to  carry  this  message 
in  clear-cut.  determined  tones  to  the 
American  farmer  now.  before  it  is  too 
late.  There  should  be  resignations  in 
high  places,  and  replacements  of  farm 
programs,  instead  of  the  soothing  sirup 
we  got  in  the  President's  message  say- 
ing, "Let  us  permanentlze  the  program 
that  we  have." 

Mr.  President,  that  is  like  asking  us  to 
permanentlze  disaster,  to  permanentlze 
bankruptcy,  to  permanentlze  deficiency. 
Let  us  build  on  these  programs.  Let 
us  improve  them.  Let  us  correct  them. 
Let  us  expand  them.  But  let  us  do  some- 
thing more  effective  for  the  farmer  to- 
morrow than  we  have  done  in  the  last 
8  years.  We  do  not  want  to  permanentlze 
the  path  to  failure.  The  time  Is  here  for 
corrective  action  now. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  In  con- 
clusion. I  simply  say  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  that  when 
Secretary  Freeman  came  into  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  8  years  ago.  we 
heard  about  the  preservation  of  the  fam- 
ily-sized farm.  We  heard  about  what 
they  were  going  to  do  for  agriculture. 
But  the  appeals  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  since  then  have  been  mainly 
to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  May  I  interpolate  by  say- 
ing we  had  a  right  to  expect  great  results 
from  Secretary  Freeman,  and  we  looked 
to  his  coming  with  high  hopes,  because 
he  was  in  the  vanguard  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Governors  of  the  States  and  the 
spokesmen  of  this  Union  going  around 
the  country  demanding,  In  speech  after 
speech  after  speech,  that  Ezra  Benson 
resign  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  And  why  was  he  calling 
upon  him  to  resign?  Freeman  stated  that 


we  ought  to  compel  a  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  resign  whose  parity  level  for 
farmers  was  only  84.5  percent.  Under 
Freeman  they  have  never  reached 
that  high.  Under  Freeman  they  have 
averaged  11  points  less.  So  Freeman 
ought  to  ask  himself  to  resign  or  apolo- 
gize to  Ezra  Benson  and  to  the  American 
public,  and  above  all  to  the  American 
farmer  whose  high  hopes  he  has  shot 
down  by  his  failure  to  improve  condi- 
tions. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  who  is  performing 
a  great  service. 

I  conclude  with  the  remark  that  I 
think  the  consumer,  to  whom  these  peo- 
ple are  appealing  constantly,  is  perfectly 
willing  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  his  food 
in  the  marketplace  and  for  his  fiber. 
However,  the  consumer  will  never  be 
happy  about  the  situation  as  long  as  he 
is  being  played  off  against  the  farmer 
and  the  producer,  as  this  administration 
has  done  from  1600  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue, clear  down  through  the  Agriculture 
Department. 

If  the  people  of  the  country  are  told 
the  truth,  if  the  administration  gets  out 
of  the  Agriculture  budget  the  things  that 
do  not  belong  in  there,  and  if  the  admin- 
istration provides  sufficient  monev  with 
wluch  to  provide  credit  for  our  fanners, 
we  can  have  an  agricultural  economy 
which  will  provide  a  wonderful  life  for  a 
great  many  people  and  will  not  force  peo- 
ple Into  the  cities.  Everyone  will  get  a 
fair,  square  deal  out  of  It. 

The  American  people  are  willing  to  do 
this  If  they  are  told  that  they  are  being 
advertised  to  death,  by  both  the  Agricul- 
ture Department  and  the  administration, 
and  are  suffering  because  of  it.  Every- 
one on  the  land  today  is  suffering  as  the 
result  of  it. 

The  Senator  is  performing  a  very 
worthwhile  task  in  bringing  these  things 
to  the  attention  of  the  people,  and  we, 
as  the  minority  party,  or  loyal  opposi- 
tion. If  one  wishes  to  use  the  term,  must 
continue  to  call  it  to  the  attention  of 
the  American  people  until  the  truth  fi- 
nally becomes  known. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  comments.  What  the  Senator  said  in 
conclusion  is  so  true.  These  facts  must 
be  publicized  until  the  people  on  the 
farms  fully  understand  and  know  the 
cause  of  their  disastrous  economic  con- 
dition and  rise  up  in  arms  proclaiming 
against  a  policy  which  has  put  them 
where  they  are. 

I  have  actually  had  some  of  my  good 
friends  on  the  farms  back  home  write 
me  saying  that  they  had  accepted  the 
President's  farm  message  and  wanted  to 
permanentlze  the  present  program. 
When  I  write  them  back  and  explain  how 
the  present  program  has  put  them  where 
they  are  and  confronted  them  with  dis- 
aster, bankruptcy,  and  removal  from 
the  farms,  they  write  back  and  say,  "You 
are  right.  We  must  not  vote  to  perma- 
nentlze that  program." 

We  have  to  do  the  job  of  acquainting 
the  public  with  the  truth  and  letting 
American  farmers  know  the  true  cause 
of  their  economic  troubles. 

I  appreciate  what  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  has  said  because  he  is  a  knowl- 


edgeable and  articulate  friend  of  the 
farmer  and  is  always  ready  to  speak  out 
for  the  benefit  of  the  farmer.  The  Sen- 
ator has  performed  a  great  service  by 
calling  attention  to  these  matters  in  the 
course  of  this  debate. 

If  we  do  provide  the  farmer  with  100- 
percent  parity  and  get  him  back  the  26 
percent  he  is  being  cheated  out  of  as  a 
subsidization  of  the  big  city  consumer's 
household  budget,  it  would  not  have  a 
very  big  impact  on  the  consumer.  The 
26  percent  involved  in  getting  a  fair 
parity  price  for  his  products  would  not 
reflect  Itself  In  the  consumer  markets 
to  any  great  degree.  The  real  consumer's 
cost  Is  greatly  affected  by  the  cost  of  fab- 
rication, the  cost  of  labor,  the  cost  of 
production,  the  cost  of  distribution,  the 
cost  of  selling,  and  the  cost  of  merchan- 
dising the  products  produced  on  the 
farm. 

I  doubt  that  a  $10  item  purchased  in 
Boston,  New'  York  City,  Chicago,  or 
Wasmngton  In  either  the  food  or  fabric 
line  would  be  increased  in  cost  by  as 
much  as  2  or  3  pennies  by  reason 
of  our  adding  the  26  percent  to  the  cost 
of  the  raw  materials  to  which  every 
farmer  is  entitled.  It  Is  not  the  cost  of  the 
raw  materials  that  causes  the  cost  of  the 
finished  product  to  pyramid  in  cost.  It 
is  the  extraordinary  costs  of  fabrication, 
labor,  production,  transportation,  financ- 
ing, distribution,  selling,  and  merchan- 
dising that  pyramid  the  price  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  time  is  here  to 
administer  our  farm  programs  In  a  man- 
ner designed  to  assist  the  farmer  so  that 
the  people  who  are  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture will  reap  the  full  benefits  of  those 
programs. 

If  those  programs  need  implementa- 
tion or  amending  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  late  sixties  and  the  early  seventies 
let  us  Improve  them  now  so  as  to  meet 
those  needs  so  that  people  will  benefit 
and  farmers  as  people  can  earn  the  par- 
ity of  income  and  opportunity  to  which 
they  are  entitled.  I  hope  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  will  administer  its 
programs  so  that  every  farmer  today  will 
receive  that  fair  return  for  his  labor,  his 
management,    and    his    Investment    to 
which    the   President    referred    all    too 
briefly    in    his    message.    Farmers    and 
politicians  were  unhappy  with  84.5  per- 
cent of   parity   during   the   Eisenhower 
years,  in  the  previous  Republican  admin- 
istration,   as    I   have    stated,    and    ex- 
claimed so  from  one  end  of  rural  Amer- 
ica to  another.  I  am  sure  that  they  are 
much  less  happy  today  with  74  percent 
of  parity  than  they  were  with  84  per- 
cent of  parity  and  will  insist  that  in 
1968  the  opportunity  be  made  available 
to  Increase  that  parity  and  that  agricul- 
ture as  a  segment  of  our  overall  national 
economy   receive  the   same  considera- 
tions, the  same  implementation  that  la- 
bor seems   to   receive   or  management 
seems  to  enjoy  imder  this  city  consumer- 
oriented  administration. 

The  city-based  economic  activities  and 
the  laborers  In  our  vast  unions  receive 
full  parity  of  income  for  their  effort.  No 
other  producer,  manufacturer,  laborer, 
or  fabricator  is  asked  by  his  Government 
to  sell  his  product  and  his  effort  at  less 
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thftn  the  cost  of  production,  to  sell  his 
product  at  no  profit  to  himself,  to  sell 
his  product  without  getting  some  return 
for  his  labor  or  Investment.  No  other  pro- 
ducer, no  other  manufacturer  Is  asked 
by  this  administration  to  sell  his  product 
at  home  or  abroad  for  74  percent  of  a 
fair  price,  as  is  the  farmer. 

This  administration  even  in  its  han- 
dling of  the  AID  program  has  not  only 
charged  the  cost  of  the  food-for-peace 
program  to  the  agricultural  budget  and 
to  the  farmer,  as  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado has  pointed  out,  but  has  also  in- 
sisted on  buying  the  farmer's  products  at 
subparity  prices  when  we  give  them 
away  to  foreigners. 

This  is  a  good  program.  However,  It 
should  not  be  paid  for  by  the  farmers 
alone.  It  should  not  be  the  exclusive  re- 
sponsibility of  the  farmers  to  finance 
this  tremendous  global  food  disposal 
budget  designed  to  produce  peace  and 
freedom. 

It  is  time  for  the  farmer  to  be  ex- 
tended "most  favored  recognition"  be- 
cause of  his  74  percent  of  parity,  and 
quiclu  effective  action  must  be  taken  to 
increase  todays  74  percent  of  parity  to 
tomorrow's  100  percent  of  parity  and  op- 
portunity. Farmers  are  intelligible  and 
knowledgeable  people  who  understand 
the  results  of  mathematics  and  who  rec- 
ognize what  it  means  when  they  are  12 
percent  worse  off  under  one  administra- 
tion than  they  were  under  the  previous 
one.  They  know  in  their  hearts  It  is  time 
for  a  change  and  if  no  corrective  steps 
are  taken  soon  they  will  vote  for  it  in 
almost  united  marches  to  the  polls  next 
November  regardless  of  Ice.  sleet,  snow, 
or  rain  on  election  day. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
with  great  interest  that  I  followed  the 
Senator's  remarks  on  the  bill  which  he 
is  introducing  today.  The  text  is  packed 
full  of  statistics  and  facts  which  cannot 
be  disputed.  Nor  are  the  results  of  those 
statistics  disputed. 

I  ask  the  Senator  for  the  privilege  of 
being  listed  as  a  cosponsor  of  his  bill. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  shall  be  happy  to  have 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska 
on  my  side  and  listed  as  a  cosponsor  on 
this  bill. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  is  a  great 
student  of  the  economic  farm  problem. 
He  was  a  great  leader  of  the  Senate  in 
trying  to  stop  the  disastrous  red  meat 
imports  from  doing  damage  to  the  meat 
Industry.  His  efforts  were  rejected  but 
his  predictions  and  his  premises  proved 
sound. 

I  know  that  the  support  of  the  Senator 
will  be  of  great  help  to  me.  I  welcome 
his  support. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  wel- 
come the  opportunity  to  help,  because  it 
will  take  some  hard  work  by  the  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  to  report  a  bill  that  will  be 
acceptable  to  the  Senate.  I  hope  that  the 
principles  embodied  in  this  bill  will  be 
preserved. 

I  should  like  to  ask  a  question  or  two 
about  the  strategic  reserve  bills.  In  times 
past  many  efforts  have  been  made  to  set 


aside  a  reserve,  however,  grave  concern 
has  been  expressed  that  if  this  reserve 
has  a  depressing  Impact  upon  the  mar- 
ket, it  will  then  defeat  its  own  purpose. 

Procedures  have  been  suggested  re- 
peatedly in  order  to  prevent  that  de- 
pressing effect. 

There  are  those  who  argue  that  not- 
withstanding any  provision  that  might 
be  contained  in  the  law.  the  mere  exist- 
ence of  this  reserve  would  have  a  depress- 
ing effect  upon  the  market,  even  if  provi- 
sions were  written  into  the  bill  which 
prescribed  that  it  could  not  be  brought 
to  the  market  except  when  it  would  not 
have  this  effect. 

I  do  hope  that  the  Senator,  in  his  bill, 
has  developed  a  formula  which  will  pre- 
vent the  depressing  effect  as  much  as 
possible  so  that  those  who  administer  the 
program  will  try  to  get  Tor  the  farmer 
what  he  is  entitled  to,  just  as  all  other 
segments  of  the  American  economy  are 
enjoying  today. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  very  pleased  that 
the  Senator  has  put  into  focus  this  prob- 
lem, which  extends  to  any  strategic  re- 
serve food  program.  What  the  Senator 
has  said  is  true. 

If  at  any  time  in  history  an  adminis- 
tration deliberately  desires  to  do  damage 
to  the  farm  economy,  thereby  trying  to 
solicit  and  receive  the  support  and  votes 
of  people  in  great  cities  who  are  the 
major  consimiers,  you  cannot  write  a 
bill  so  iron  tight  as  to  prevent  that. 

Economists  have  testified  that  just  the 
visible  supply,  locked  up  though  it  is  with 
the  promise  of  Congress,  could  tend  to 
have  a  depressing  effect  upon  the  price 
unless  appropriate  safeguards  are  writ- 
ten in. 

I  was  a  member  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  a 
number  of  years  ago.  when  we  had  a 
bill  very  similar  to  the  one  proposed  by 
the  President — a  strategic  reserve.  We 
had  hearings,  and  we  reported  the  bill 
one  day,  I  believe  almost  unanimously. 
After  that,  some  economists  around  the 
country,  some  farm  leaders,  and  some 
commercial  dealers  in  farm  products 
suggested  that  we  take  another  look  at 
it.  They  came  back,  and  we  reopened  the 
hearings.  They  pointed  out  that  imless 
you  put  in  some  kind  of  mechanism  to 
keep  the  price  up,  the  visible  supply  and 
the  strategic  reserve  could  serve  as  a  ceil- 
ing rather  than  a  floor.  So  we  called  back 
the  bill  which  had  been  reported  with 
such  unanimity,  and  we  never  were  able 
to  develop  from  the  hearings  in  the  time 
remaining  an  appropriate  mechanism 
for  meeting  the  problem. 

But  we  learn  as  we  operate  and  as  we 
live.  So  In  the  pending  bill.  In  which  I  am 
happy  to  have  the  cosponsorshlp  of  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  we 
have  written  in.  very  definitely,  in  sec- 
tion 3  an  effective  defense  mechanism. 
Insofar  as  any  Congress  can  write  it, 
and  insofar  as  any  administration  can 
ever  provide  it.  protecting  against  the 
use  of  this  strategic  reserve  In.  terms  of 
holding  down  the  prices. 

My  bill  provides  that  there  shall  be 
no  sales  from  the  strategic  reserve  at  less 
than  100  percent  parity  prices.  That 
means  that  it  should  have  the  magnetic 
power  to  pull  prices  up,  rather  than  to 


push  prices  down,  since  they  are  now  26 
percent  below  parity  and  a  selling  price 
of  100  percent  of  parity  would  be  a  great 
boon  to  American  agriculture  and  to 
every  farm  family  in  the  entire  country. 

The  Government  can  buy  the  reserves, 
and  they  can  retain  them,  but  they  can- 
not sell — under  the  Mundt-Hruska  bill — 
below  parity  without  breaking  the  law. 
All  that  we  legislators  can  do  is  to  write 
a  law.  Anybody  can  break  any  law.  But 
when  we  have  the  proper  administration, 
you  put  in  jail  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture who  breaks  the  law  by  trying  to 
break  the  farmers'  market  by  selling  the 
reserves  for  less  than  100  percent  of 
parity. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  A  little  while  ago,  I 
mentioned  an  element  of  good  faith.  With 
reference  to  disposal  of  some  of  these 
Commodity  Credit  stocks,  there  is  pres- 
ently in  the  statutes  and  regulations  a 
provision  that  In  the  event  com  is  out  of 
condition,  or  threatens  to  become  out  of 
condition,  the  Secretary  is  vested  with 
discretionary  p)ower  as  to  its  disposal. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  admin- 
istration, back  in  1961.  1962.  and  1963, 
the  question  of  good  faith  in  that  regard 
was  very  sorely  scrutinized.  There  was 
considerable  doubt  and  misgiving  as  to 
whether  the  reports  of  being  out  of  con- 
dition, or  threatening  to  be  out  of  con- 
dition, and  the  resulting  sale  at  very 
depressing  prices,  were  made  In  good 
faith.  Very  serious  questions  did  develop 
from  time  to  time.  How  does  the  Sena- 
tor's bill  treat  with  this  matter? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  We  meet  with  that.  In  the 
first  place,  by  not  putting  in  the  escape 
hatch  which  was  incorporated  in  CCC 
legislation  and  by  providing  for  other 
types  of  guarantees  operating  where  It 
is  privately  stored,  and  for  other  types 
of  devices  where  grain  is  stored  tn  pub- 
licly owned  storage,  for  market  use  of 
the  products,  before  they  go  out  of  con- 
dition, if  that  threat  exists. 

We  live  and  learn.  That  escape  hatch 
in  the  CCC  Act  has  been  badly  abused. 
The  market  for  legitimate  products  was 
curtailed,  reduced,  and  limited,  because 
the  determination  as  to  whether  com  is 
about  to  spoil.  I  suppose,  and  in  what 
degree  Is  a  subjective  opinion  and  con- 
clusion. We  are  attempting  to  write  this 
bill  as  objectively  and  as  specifically  as  we 
can  in  order  to  limit  escape  hatches  of 
that  nature. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  sure  that  the  con- 
sideration of  this  bill  wiU  go  Into  that 
aspect  in  great  detail.  I  assure  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  of  my  utmost 
cooperation  to  see  that  that  goal  is  at- 
tained. 

On  another  point  with  reference  to 
the  strategic  reserve,  there  have  been 
strong  desires  on  the  part  of  many  far- 
mers to  participate  in  whatever  revenue 
might  be  derived  from  storage  of  this 
reserve.  I  ask  the  Senator  to  elaborate  a 
little  upon  the  feature  of  his  bill  that 
would  bear  upon  the  storage  of  this 
reserve  on  the  farm  or  near  the  farm. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  happy  to  do  that, 
because  this  is  a  feature  of  the  bill  which 
has  not  always  been  incorporated,  but 
which  I  believe  is  of  great  Immediate  sig- 
nificance to  the  farmer. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  is  cor- 
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rect — the  concept  of  storing  the  grain 
on  the  farm  has  always  been  high  in  the 
minds  of  farmers  and  of  almost  every 
farm  organization  with  which  I  am  fa- 
miliar. We  have  made  some  progress  in 
this  country  through  the  years  in  the 
farm  programs  in  doing  that.  Based  upon 
that  experience  and  knowledge  and 
learning,  we  have  specifically  provided 
in  this  bill  that  emphasis  should  be 
given  in  terms  of  favoring  this  storage  on 
the  farm,  in  farmer-owned  bins  and 
warehouses,  for  which  the  farmers  will 
get  the  payment  which  normally  flows  to 
some  commercial  warehouser  or  which 
the  Government  would  absorb  by  build- 
ing public  storage  warehouses. 

This  is  an  additional  source  of  in- 
come for  the  farmer.  This  is  an  addi- 
tional source  of  immediate  cash.  It  is 
one  of  the  features  that  I  am  stire 
farmers  around  the  coimtry  will  almost 
unanimously  applaud.  I  am  glad  the  Sen- 
ator mentioned  it. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  pleased  with  that 
development.  Too  much  in  this  country 
has   depended   upon   regulation    rather 
than  statute.  If  it  can  be  fixed  in  the 
statute,  we  will  have  a  better  chance  to 
see  that  this  concept,  which  is  so  de- 
sirable with  respect  to  the  income  of  the 
farmer,  will  be  more  likely  to  materialize. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  On  another  point:  The 
Senator  has  reviewed  some  of  the  sorry 
statistics  of  the  farm  income  picture. 
The  decline  of  the  realized  net  farm  in- 
come in  1967,  as  compared  with  1966, 
is  as  great  a  tragedy  as  has  befallen  the 
farmer  in  a  long  time. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  Indeed,  it  is. 
The  figure  for  1966  is  $16.4  biUion.  and 
for  1967,  $14.5  billion.  That  is  a  decrease 
of  $1.9  billion,  or  12  percent  in  farmer 
net  income. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  In  realized  net  farm 
income.  The  estimates  are  that  in  1968 
the  gross  farm  income  will  probably  in- 
crease some — $1  billion  or  more — ^but 
there  will  be  less  realized  net  farm  income 
than  1967.  This  testifies  eloquently  to 
the  forces  of  infiation  which  are  attack- 
ing the  farmer,  but  the  benefits  of  which 
escape  him. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  Precisely. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  One  other  statistic,  and 
then  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  a 
question  about  it.  There  has  been  an  in- 
clination on  the  part  of  the  defenders  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  point 
at  net  income  per  farm  for  some  time. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  They  have  been  trying  to 
get  away  from  reference  to  parity  prices. 
The  word  which  they  invented  has  come 
back  to  plague  them. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Until  this  year,  when 
the  net  income  on  a  per  farm  basis,  in 
1967,  got  to  be  $4,573.  That  is  9  percent 
less  than  the  net  per  farm  basis  income 
in  1966,  which  was  $5,049. 

That  Is  despite  the  fact  that  there  was 
another  great  reduction  In  the  number 
of  farms  in  existence. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Let  me  see  if  I  under- 
stand the  statistics  and  comprehend 
them  correctly. 

The  Senator  is  saying  that  the  net 
income  of  the  farmer  in  1967,  despite 
his  increased  productivity,  because  of 
rather  favorable  weather  conditions  In 


most  of  the  farming  areas,  was  actually 
less  than  in  1966. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  is  correct: 
by  9  percent. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Per  farm. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  That  fact  means  the  ad- 
ministration, which  formerly  talked  so 
much  about  parity  prices  when  the  Re- 
publicans were  in  control,  finding  the 
statistics  coming  back  to  plague  them 
because  they  are  doing  10  points  which 
means  12  percent  worse  than  the  Re- 
publicans did.  moved  over  to  the  new 
language  of  "net  income"  thinking  to  get 
the  farmer  off  of  parity,  and  into  this 
new  area  with  new  language,  with  new 
guidelines  of  net  income.  And  now  they 
are  again  caught  in  their  own  trap.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
On  February  28,  Secretary  Freeman 
testified  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Ap- 
propriations of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry,  on  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  and  I  serve. 
There  is  always  a  great  temptation  on 
the  part  of  politicians  to  play  with  fig- 
ures and  statistics.  At  one  time,  the  Sec- 
retary chose  to  play  around  with  income 
for  the  farmer  in  1967.  which  he  said  was 
$4,573.  He  pointed  out  proudly  that  this 
is  55  percent  higher  than  the  income 
per  farm  in  1960,  which  was  before  he 
took  charge  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Tlie  figure  at  that  time  was 
about  $2,950. 

Following  that  familiar  note,  we  looked 
up  the  parity  in  1960.  and  with  a  per 
farm  income  of  $2,950,  it  was  80  percent. 
But  with  the  55-percent  increase  in  the 
income  per  farm  we  find  parity  of  only 
74  percent.  That  is  the  very  telling  fig- 
ure. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  All  of  which  proves  over 
and  over  again  that  our  farmers  must 
never  overlook  the  validity  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  parity  price  formula  that 
counts,  it  is  the  parity  formula  that  gives 
them  the  whole  picture  of  their  position 
with  respect  to  the  remainder  of  the 
economy,  and  it  is  the  parity  price  for- 
mula which  tells  them  how  much  their 
net  income  means,  not  only  In  terms  of 
farm  operating  material  but  also  in  terms 
of  the  fact  that  farmers  also  have  to 
live,  send  their  children  to  college,  con- 
tribute to  their  churches,  buy  clothing, 
travel,  and  take  vacations.  All  of  those 
things  must  come  out  of  that  so-called 
net  income  which  is  related  only  to  their 
cost  of  production  operations. 

I  remember  what  a  farm  leader  in 
the  Midwest  always  says:  He  says  that 
"farm  prices  are  made  in  Washington," 
and  what  he  receives  in  net  income  is 
not  of  much  help  to  him  imless  he  figures 
what  those  dollars  are  worth.  He  is  talk- 
ing about  a  43-cent  dollar  today  when 
they  talk  about  the  dollars  received  as 
so-called  net  farm  income^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HoLLiNGs  in  the  chair) .  The  hour  of  the 
Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 

for  3  additional  minutes.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  There  is  one  final  point 


I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senator.  The  Senator  has  alluded  to  it 
somewhat.  In  spite  of  the  shabby  treat- 
ment of  the  farmer  with  a  12-percent 
reduction  in  net  income  last  year,  with 
the  loss  of  about  700,000  farms  in  the  last 
8  years,  with  prices  of  all  farm  prod- 
ucts being  at  the  stune  range  or  less  than 
20  years  ago,  in  face  of  all  the  increased 
production  costs,  the  President  in  his 
farm  message  to  the  Congress  soberly 
and,  from  all  appearances,  seriously  pro- 
posed making  permanent  the  very  pro- 
gram under  which  all  these  things  hap- 
pened to  the  farmer. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  wishes  to 
comment  on  that  proposal  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Yes,  I  shall.  I  think  that 
lawyers  have  a  Latin  phrase  which 
means.  Let  the  buyer  beware;  let  the 
voter  beware;  and,  now,  let  the  farmer 
beware.  President  Johnson  has  now  told 
our  farmers,  "It  is  my  purpose  to  make 
permanent  the  situation  in  which  you 

•That  formula,  the  rules,  and  regula- 
tions of  agriculture  administration  have 
put  the  farmer  where  he  is  now,  at  74 
percent  parity,  after  5  years  of  war 
for  the  first  time  in  history.  He  now  says 
he  wants  to  make  this  condition  per- 
manent. 

Nobody  can  help  an  agriculture  econ- 
omy whose  farmers  vote  for  that  kind 
of  administration  which  announces  it 
wants  to  make  permanent  a  disaster,  by 
even  telling  them  in  advance  In  a  mes- 
sage to  Congress  of  his  intention.  Mr. 
President,  you  cannot  protect  farmers 
against  themselves  any  more  than  you 
can  protect  any  other  people  against 
themselves. 

It  shocked  me  when  the  President  said 
that  in  his  message,  and  I  must  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  alertness  and  perspicacity  of 
the  farmers  of  the  Nation.  My  desk  was 
fiooded  with  telegrams  and  letters  from 
farmers  protesting  against  the  fact  that 
the  President  wants  to  make  permanent 
this  farm  formula,  which  has  failed  them 
so  seriously  for  8  long  years.  I  did  not 
receive  as  many  commimlcations  from 
farm  leaders  but  I  did  receive  communi- 
cations from  farmers,  those  who  pay  the 
dues  to  farm  organizations,  stating. 
"Please,  Senator  Mundt.  do  not  vote  to 
make  permanent  this  formula  of  failure. 
We  cannot  live  much  longer  at  74  per- 
cent parity." 

Indeed,  Mr.  President,  America's  hard- 
headed,  hard-workixig  farmers  are  not 
easily  fooled — certainly  not  for  so  long  a 
period  of  distressing  history. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Not  only  did  the  volume 
of  my  mail  reach  high  proportions,  but 
also  last  evening  it  was  my  privilege  to 
be  with  61  Nebraska  farmers  traveling  to 
Washington  and  back  by  bus.  They 
talked  with  me  after  we  had  had  a  dlrmer 
of  roast  beef  and  mashed  potatoes. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Roast  beef  from  South 
Dakota,  I  hope. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  They  asked  the  ques- 
tion. How  can  we  suffer  this  condition 
of  74  percent  parity  ratio  and  then  have 
salt  rubbed  into  our  wounds  by  the  ad- 
ministration saying,  "Let  us  make  this 
a  permanent  situation." 
Mr.  MUNDT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
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I  share  his  convictions.  The  farmers  of 
America  cannot  be  forever  fooled. 

I  have  studied,  as  have  other  persons, 
the  astonishing  election  returns  from 
New  Hampshire.  They  cranked  into  that 
return  of  the  astounding  vote  received 
by  our  colleague  in  the  Senate.  Senator 
McCa«thy,  running  against  the  incum- 
bent President  not  a  totality  of  convic- 
tion that  war  is  wrong  and  that  the  will 
to  sustain  freedom  is  waning  but,  as  I 
have  studied  the  votes  in  rural  New 
Hampshire,  a  reflection  of  the  same 
thing  we  are  talking  about  here  today. 
These  farmers  in  New  Hampshire  do  not 
want  to  be  permanently  shackled  with  a 
farm  administration  that  keeps  them  at 
74  percent  of  parity  and  then  tells  them 
"We  are  going  to  continue  this  economic 
torture." 

Mr.  President.  I  think  that  when  you 
carefully  examine  the  returns  from  rixral 
precincts  of  New  Hampshire,  you  will 
find,  as  I  have,  that  the  farmers  there 
were  protesting  part  against  the  John- 
son-Preeman  farm  disaster.  The  Sena- 
tor from  agricultural  Minnesota  [Mr. 
McCarth-#T  might  give  them  a  better 
break  in  the  marketplace  they  believe 
than  has  President  Johnson  whether  or 
not  he  gives  them  peace. 

Mr.  President.  I  conclude  by  saying 
that  it  is  time  for  the  farmer  to  be  ex- 
tended 'most  favorable  recognition,"  be- 
cause of  his  74  percent  of  parity,  and 
quick,  effective  action  must  be  taken  to 
increase  today's  74  percent  of  parity 
to  tomorrow's  100  percent  of  parity  and 
opportunity. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
analysis  of  my  bill  prepared  by  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  Legislative  Reference 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  sent 
the  bill  to  the  Library  of  Congress  and 
asked  Its  agricultural  experts  to  make  an 
objective  and  factual  analysis  of  the  bill 
to  determine  how  effective  It  might  be 
to  put  In  the  proper  mechanisms  to  pro- 
tect the  farmer  against  competition  from 
his  government  by  the  existence  and 
utilization  of  agricultural  reserves.  They 
have  responded  factually,  as  they  always 
do.  It  is  a  most  encouraging  report. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

EXHIBIT     I 

The  bill  <S.  3156)  to  provide  for  the 
esUblishment  of  reserve  stocks  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  by  producers  and 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for 
national  security,  public  protection, 
meeting  international  commitments,  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
MuNDT  <for  himself  and  Mr.  Hruska), 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord, 

as  follows: 

S.  3156 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repreaentativea  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  It  1b  tlie  policy  of  the  Congre«« 
to  establish  and  maintain  reserves  of  storable 
agricultural  commodities  adequate  to  meet 
any  foreseeable  food  and  fiber  shortage  which 
might  arise  In  the  Nation  as  a  consequence 


of  any  natural  disaster,  adverse  food  produc- 
tion conditions  for  one  or  more  years,  mili- 
tary actions,  or  other  causes,  and  to  assist 
other  nations  of  the  world  In  any  food  emer- 
gency It  Is  further  the  policy  of  Congress  to 
establish  such  reserves  In  years  of  surplus 
production  and  to  maintain  them  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable  in  the  control 
of  producers,  to  assure  their  segregation  from 
the  commercial  market  so  that  existence  of 
the  reserves  will  not  adversely  affect  the  level 
of  market  prices. 

Further.  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
policy  oi  Congress  that  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent practicable  reserve  stocks  of  agricultural 
commodities  shall  be  maintained  under  pro- 
ducer control  through  the  openitlons  of  the 
price  support  loan  program.  Including  ex- 
tended loans  to  producers. 

Sxc.  2.  Whenever,  during  any  marketing 
year  the  uncommitted  stocks  of  wheat,  feed 
grains,  or  soybeans  and  or  soybean  oil  equiv- 
alent owned  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration fall  below  the  reserve  level  for  such 
commodity  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion may  procure  such  quantities  of  the 
commodity  at  such  times  and  places  as  will 
effect  the  orderly  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation's 
stocks  of  the  commodity  at  such  level:  Pro- 
vided, That  purchases  shall  be  made  at  pre- 
vailing market  prices  but  not  In  excess  of  116 
per  centum  of  the  price-support  loan  rate 
for  the  commodity  current  at  the  time  of 
purchase  plus  reasonable  carrying  charges. 
The  reserve  level  of  the  commodity  for  any 
marketing  year  shall  be  the  percentage  of  the 
estimated  export  and  domestic  consumption 
of  the  commodity  during  such  year  specified 
In  the  following  schedule: 

Percentage  schedule  of  estimated  export  and 
domestic  consumption  during  the  market- 
ing year 

CMnmodlty:  Percentage 

Wheat    - 20 

Pe«d   grains 15 

Soybeans . .... ^ 

See.  3.  In  order  to  assure  that  stocks  of 
wheat,  feed  grains,  and  soybeans  owned  by 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  will  be  In- 
sulated from  the  market.  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  any  other  law.  shall  not  sell  for  un- 
restricted domestic  use  or  value  for  redemp- 
tion of  payment-ln-klnd  certificates  such 
commodity  at  less  than  the  parity  price: 
Provided,  That  If  at  any  time  the  market 
price  of  any  such  commodity  reaches  the 
parity  price  level  the  uncommitted  stocks  of 
such  commodity  owned  by  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  shall  be  made  available  at  that 
price  level  for  sale  for  unrestricted  domestic 
use  or  for  redemption  of  payment-ln-klnd 
certificates.  However,  for  wheat  the  minimum 
price  shall  be  100  per  centum  of  the  current 
parity  price,  adjusted  for  class,  grade,  and 
location,  less  the  current  cost  of  the  mar- 
keting certificate  charged  to  processors,  pro- 
vided such  price  shall  not  be  less  than  $2  per 
bushel. 

For  feed  grains,  when  the  total  carryover 
Is:  Not  more  than  twenty-five  million  tons, 
the  minimum  price  shall  be  100  per  centum 
of  the  cxirrent  parity  price,  adjusted  for 
class,  grade,  and  location,  less  the  current 
price-support  payment  rate  with  respect  to 
tJie  maximum  permitted  acreage  for  the  feed 
gruln. 

For  soybeans,  when  the  total  carryover  is: 
Not  more  than  thirty-five  million  bushels, 
the  minimum  price  shall  be  100  per  centum 
of  the  current  parity  price,  adjusted  for  class, 
grade,  and  location. 

Sec.  4.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act.  for  the  purpose  of  efficient 
management  of  the  reserve  stocks,  including 
rotation  thereof.  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion may  sell  any  commodity  In  Its  reserve  at 
domestic  market  price,  but  any  such  sale 
shall  be  offset  by  a  prompt  purchase  of  a 


substantially   equivalent   quantity   of   such 
commodity  at  domestic  market  price. 

ExHnrr  2 
Analysis  of  D«ait  Bill  To  Establish  R«- 

scavc  Stocks  or  Wheat,  Feed  Obainb  and 

Soybeans 
(By  Harvey  R.  Sherman,  Research  Associate 

in    Natural    Resources    and    Conservation, 

February  7,  1968) 

The  draft  bill  declares  a  Congressional 
policy  to  establish  and  maintain  strategic 
reserves  of  wheat,  feed  grains  and  soybeans 
adequate  to  meet  shortages  caused  by  nat- 
ural disasters,  production  deficiencies,  mili- 
tary actions,  or  foreign  food  emergencies.  It 
directs  establishing  such  reserves  out  of  sur- 
plus production,  and  requires  their  Insula- 
tion from  commercial  markets  to  prevent 
adverse  effect  on  prices.  Finally,  it  would, 
to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  maintain 
reserves  under  producer  control  through  use 
of  price  support  operations,  as  well  as  ex- 
tended loans. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  permits  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  to  purchase  com- 
modities to  establish  the  reserve.  Reserve 
levels  are  set  at  a  specified  percentage  of  the 
estimated  export  plus  domestic  utilization  of 
the  commodity:  for  wheat,  20  percent;  for 
feed  grains,  15  percent;  for  soybeans,  6  per- 
cent. Purchases  by  CCC  may  be  made  In 
quantities  equal  to  the  difference  between 
existing  CCC  stocks  and  the  specified  re- 
serve levels.  CCC  purchases  shall  be  made 
at  prevailing  market  prices,  but  at  not  more 
than  116  percent  of  current  price  support 
loan  rates,  plus  carrying  charges. 

Section  3  prohibits  sales  of  reserve  stocks 
by  CCC  Into  commercial  markets  at  less  than 
the  parity  price  level.  Such  sales  of  wheat 
may  be  made  at  100  percent  of  parity,  less 
the  current  cost  of  the  wheat  marketing 
certificate.  Sales  of  feed  grains,  when  carry- 
over Is  not  more  than  25  million  tons,  can 
be  made  at  100  percent  of  parity,  less  the 
current  price-support  payment.  Sales  of  soy- 
beans, when  total  carryover  Is  not  more  than 
36  million  bushels,  can  be  made  at  100  per- 
cent of  parity. 

Both  sales  and  CCC-purchase  prices  under 
Sections  2  and  3  may  be  adjusted  for  class, 
grade  and  location. 

Section  4  permits  CCC  to  sell  stocks  for 
rotation  purptoses,  at  market  price,  provided 
prompt  offset  purchases  of  equivalent  quan- 
tities, also  at  market  prices,  are  made. 

RESESVE    LEVELS    AND    PUTICHASE    REQUTREMENTS 

According  to  year-end  estimates  by  the 
USDA,  estimated  domestic  utilization  in  the 
current  crop  year,  plus  exports  of  the  three 
commodities  affected  by  the  draft  bill  are  as 
follows : 
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Total 


Wheal  (million  bushels) i  700.  0  750.0      1.450.0 

Feed  Gtain  (million  ions) 147.8  22.5  170.3 

Soybeans  (millions  bushels)..      600.0  300.0         900.0 

<  For  wheat  the  USOA  utitizatian'eiport  estimate  Includes 
lOOuOOOOO  to  125  000.000  bushels  lor  feed  in  the  1967-68 
ciop  year:  this  is  8  to  35  percent  higher  than  the  92.800,000 
bushels  used  in  !966  67  With  current  low  cnrn  prices  and 
heavier  teed  supplies  than  a  year  ago,  the  upper  range  ol  this 
estimate  may  not  be  realised  Accordingly,  lor  purposes  ot  this 
report  wheal-tor-(eed  use  tor  1967  6S  was  cut  back  to 
118  000  000  bushels,  lor  a  total  domestic  use  estimate  ot 
700000  000  bushels,  as  compared  with  679,000,000  bushels 
in  1966-67. 

On  the  basis  of  the  above  1067-68  utUlza- 
tlon/export  estimates,  reserves  estabUsbed 
by  the  bill  would  be  as  follows: 

Wheat million  bushels 290 

Feed  Oralns  (911  million  bushels  com 

equivalent) million   tons 25.6 

Soybeans million  bushels 54 

These  reserve  levels,  less  CCC-owned  un- 
committed stocks.  Indicate  quantities  that 


would  need  to  be  purchased  by  COO  In  the 
current  year: 

Whe*t 

Million  bushels 

Reserve   level   requirements 290 

CCC-owned    stocks,    week    ending    Jan- 
uary 26,  1968 10'' 


Reserve  purchase  requirements. . 
Feed  Grains 


183 


Million  tons 
Reserve  level  requirements  (911  million 

bushels  corn  equivalent) 25.  5 

CCC-owned  stocks,  week  ending  Jan- 
uary 26,  1968  (360  million  bushels 
corn  equivalent) j 10 

Reserve  purchase  requirements 
(553  million  bushels  corn 
equivalent)    -J 15-5 

Soybeans 

Million  bushels 

Reserve  level  requirements 54 

CCC-owned  stocks,  week  ending  Jan- 
uary  26.    1968 ''■S 

Reserve  purchase  requirements..  46.5 

estimated   cost   of   establishing   the   RESERVE 

Section  2  of  the  draft  bill  would  require 
that  CCC  purchases  to  establish  the  reserve 
be  made  at  prevailing  market  prices,  but  at 
not  more  than  115  percent  of  the  price- 
support  loan  rate  at  the  time  of  purchase, 
plus  carrying  charges. 

For  wheat,  purchases  as  of  Monday,  Feb- 
ruary 5.  would  be  limited  to  115  percent  of 
the  "loan  rate  ($1.25  per  bu.i,  or  at  least 
SI. 44  per  bu..  equivalent  roughly  with  cur- 
rent cash  prices  of  No.  2  Hard  Wheat  at 
Kansas  City  of  $1.60^  per  bu.  Using  the 
$1.44  per  bu.  limit,  reserve  purchase  require- 
ments of  183  mil.  bu.  would  require  ex- 
penditures of  some  $263.5  million. 

Corn  prices  at  Chicago  (No.  2  Yellow)  on 
February  5.  was  $1.15  per  bu.,  whereas  the 
loan  rate  of  SI. 05  per  bushel  multiplied  by 
115  percent  would  give  a  maximum  of  S1.21 
without  allowance  for  carrying  charges.  Thus, 
the  purchase  of  the  required  553  mil.  bu.  at 
market  price  would  cost  CCC  some  S635.9 
million.  The  soybean  price  for  No.  1  Yellow 
at  the  Chicago  market  on  February  5,  1968 
was  $2.71  "i;  this  compares  with  the  bill's 
115  percent  of  loan  rate  limitation  of  $.87  per 
bu.  Purchase  of  the  required  46.5  mil.  bu.  if 
it  could  be  done  at  the  present  Chicago  cash 
price  would  cost  CCC  $126  4  million. 

Total  CCC  cost,  then,  would  approximate 
$1,025  million.  | 

ESTIMATED    StJpPLY    EFFECTS 

Total  supplies  for  1967-68  have  been  pro- 
jected by  USDA  as  follows : 


Thus,  the  reserves  which  would  be  es- 
tablished by  the  draft  bill  and  Isolated  from 
the  market  would  reduce  total  supplies  avail- 
able (except  under  extraordinary  conditions 
specified  in  Section  1  of  the  draft  bill)  by 
the  following  percentages : 

Percent 

Wheat    15 

Feed   grains 10 

Soybeans * 

ESTIMATED  EFFECT  ON  FARM  CASH   RECEIPTS 

U.S.  farmers'  cash  receipts  from  marketing 
of  the  1967  wheat  crop  have  been  roughly 
estimated  at  $2,047  million:  feed  grains, 
$3,669  million;  and  soybeans,  $2,426  million. 
Purchases  for  the  proposed  reserves  would  be 
expected  (assuming  only  unit  elasticity)  to 
eflect  cash  receipts  as  follows. 

For  wheat,  reserve  purchases  of  $263.5  mil- 
lion, would  raise  estimated  1967  wheat  cash 
receipts  to  $2,310.5  million,  or  some  13  per- 
cent: 

For  feed  grains,  reserve  purchases  of  '•635.9 
n-ailion,  would  raise  1967  feed  grains  cash 
receipts  to  $4,205  million,  or  12  percent;  and 

Soybean  purchases  of  $126.4  million  would 
raise  1967  cash  receipts  to  $2,552  million,  or 
5  percent. 

The  above  estimated  effects  of  the  pro- 
posals of  the  ciraft  bill  assume  purchases  in 
ihe  open  market  by  CCC  of  the  reserves,  as 
specified  in  Section  2.  However,  it  should 
be  noted  that  Section  1  (paragraph  2)  de- 
clares a  Congressional  policy  which  directs: 
•to  the  maximum  extent  practicai:le"  that 
reserves  be  maintained  under  producer  con- 
trol through  the  price  support  loan  program. 
Presumably,  the  paragraph  in  question  would 
need  implementation  which  is  not  now  noted 
in  ihe  proposed  bill. 

To  the  extent  reserves  were  held  in  on- 
lf.rm  storage,  payments  for  storage  would  be 
expected  to  further  enhance  f.arm  income. 

Finally,  the  assumption  of  unit  elasticity 
is  probably  unrealistic,  at  least  with  refer- 
ence to  the  1967  crops  discussed.  The  proba- 
ble psychology  of  the  market  in  regard  lo  the 
harvested  and  stored  crops  of  that  year  might 
well  be  such  us  to  result  in  rapid  escalation 
of  the  prices  to  levels  at  which  no  open  mar- 
ket purchases  would  be  authorized  under  the 
proposed  bill. 


Wheat 


Carryover,  July  1,  1967 

Production 

Imports 


Total  supply- - 
Feed 


Million  bushels 

426 

1.524 

1 


1,941 


grains 


Million  tons 

Carryover.  Oct.  1,  196t... 37 

Production 176 

Imports -3 

Wheat,  rye  and  byproducts 35.6 

ToUl   supply 248.9 

Soybeans 

Million  bushels 

Carryover,  Sept.  1,  1967 91 

Production 973 


Total  supply 1,064 

CJXIV 410— -Part  5 


S.    3157— INTRODUCTION   OF   POTO- 
MAC NATIONAL  RIVER  BILL 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  past  3  years,  an  intensive  Fed- 
eral-State effort  has  been  underway  to 
develop  a  model  conservation  plan  for 
the  Potomac  River  Basin.  This  effort, 
initiated  by  President  Johnson  when  he 
urged  that  the  Potomac  "serve  as  a 
model  of  scenic  and  recreational  values 
for  the  entire  country."  is  now  nearing 
an  end. 

As  the  comprehensive  study  proceeded, 
an  interim  report  to  the  President  was 
released  in  the  spring  of  1966.  Among  its 
major  recommendations  was  one  calling 
for  the  protection  of  the  Potomac's 
mainstream  from  t>elow  Great  Falls  to 
Cumberland,  Md.  The  report  specified 
that  adequate  public  access  to  the  river 
should  be  assured  through  Federal,  State, 
and  local  ownership  of  recreational  and 
scenic  areas. 

Today.  I  am  introducing  the  Potomac 
National  River  bUI.  S.  3157.  to  make  a 
major  portion  of  that  recommendation 
a  reality.  Senators  Clark,  Church.  In- 
GUYE,  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts,  Ken- 
nedy of  New  York,  Lausche,  Mans- 
field, Metcalf.  McGee,  Moss,  Pell. 
Scott,  Tydings,  and  Yarborough  have 


joined  me  in  sponsoring  this  measure.  It 
is  the  result  of  2  years  of  careful  study 
and  planning  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  in  cooperation  with  other  Fed- 
eral and  State  agencies.  Numerous  offi- 
cials from  the  local  governments  in  the 
Potomac  River  Basin  were  consulted 
during  the  planning  process,  as  were 
many  conservation-minded  individuals 
and  organizations. 

This  bill  envisions  a  "green  sheath" 
preserving  the  riverscape — its  shores, 
islands,  and  bluffs — for  some  195  miles 
from  Washington,  D.C.,  to  Cumberland, 
Md.  While  protecting  the  magnificent 
scenei-y  of  tlie  Potomac  Valley,  it  will 
significantly  contribute  to  the  develop- 
ment of  public  recreation  areas  and  the 
presei-vation  of  historic  sites. 

It  is  estimated  that  a  total  of  67.000 
acres  of  land  will  be  needed  for  this  proj- 
ect. Already,  approximately  10.000  acres 
are  in  public  ownership.  Of  the  remain- 
ing 57,000  acres,  it  is  anticipated  that 
16,000  acres  may  only  require  protection 
by  scenic  easements,  while  a  significant 
portion  of  the  remaining  41,000  acres  can 
be  acquired  and  then  leased  or  resold 
for  compatible  purposes.  It  is  possible 
that  local  zoning  adjacent  to  the  project 
will  furtlier  reduce  the  actual  amount  of 
land  now  deemed  necessarj'  to  protect 
this  great  river. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  incorporates 
the  4,800-acre  C.  &  O.  Canal  National 
Monument  within  the  twundaries  of  the 
national  river. 

As  envisioned  by  the  legislation,  the 
Potomac  National  River  will  be  admin- 
istered like  a  national  recreation  area. 
Hunting  will  be  allowed  in  suitable  areas, 
and  compatible  uses  of  the  river  by  in- 
dustry and  commerce  will  be  permitted. 
To  assist  in  guiding  the  development 
of  the  area,  the  bill  establishes  a  nine- 
member  Potomac  National  River  Ad- 
visory Council  with  two  members  from 
each  State  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  one  member  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.  The  Secretary  will  be 
required  to  consult  with  the  Council  on 
matters  relating  to  the  development  of 
the  project. 

While  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  will 
administer  the  national  river,  the  legis- 
lation permits  him  to  enter  into  coopera- 
tive agreements  with  State  and  local 
public  bodies  for  the  management  of  cer- 
tain areas.  Already,  several  State  and 
local  governments  have  expressed  their 
interest  in  such  an  arrangement.  In  fact, 
they  have  moved  to  acquire  lands  both 
within  and  adjacent  to  the  proposed  na- 
tional river  boundaries. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  acquire  land  within  the 
national  river  boundaries,  either  by 
donation,  purchase,  or  exchange.  In  the 
case  of  noncommercial  residential  prop- 
erty, or  property  exclusively  for  agricul- 
tural purposes,  the  owner  may  retain 
rights  of  use  and  occupancy  for  a  life 
term  or  a  fixed  term  or  not  more  than  25 
years. 

While  Federal,  State,  and  local  owner- 
ship of  both  banks  of  the  river  has  been 
recommended  within  the  national  river- 
way,  nothing  in  this  bill  precludes  areas 
of  shoreline  from  remaining  in  private 
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ownership  where  satisfactory  easements 
are  obtained. 

Throughout  the  process  of  planning 
this  national  river,  I  repeatedly  empha- 
sized the  Importance  of  Insuring  con- 
tinued access  to.  and  use  of.  the  river 
water  by  Individuals,  communities,  and 
Industries.  This  bill  provides  for  the 
granting  of  easements  and  the  issuance 
of  permits  for  rights-of-way  through, 
over,  or  under  the  lands  In  Federal 
ownership  within  the  national  river. 
However,  the  bill  precludes  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  from  licensing  any 
new  dams  or  other  projects  under  the 
Federal  Power  Act  within  the  national 
river,  unless  such  projects  are  specifically 
authorized  by  the  Congress. 

At  the  same  time,  we  do  not  anticipate 
the  construction  of  any  high  dam  at 
Seneca  and  the  flooding  of  thousands 
and  thousands  of  acres  in  that  portion 
of  Maryltmd. 

There  are  approximately  15.000  acna 
of  water  within  the  boimdaries  of  the 
Potomac  National  River.  The  State  of 
Maryland  will  retain  jurisdiction  ovei 
this  water.  The  high  water  quality  stand- 
ards recently  adopted  by  Maryland  and 
accepted  by  the  Secretorj*  of  the  Interior 
will  prevail.  Hopefully,  with  continued 
cooperation  from  the  other  States  in  the 
Potomac  River  Basin,  the  195  miles  of 
national  river  will  soon  be  restored  to  a 
point  where  many  varieties  of  flsh  and 
wildlife  will  thrive  amd  millions  of  peo- 
ple will  be  able  to  experience  the  In- 
creased enjojrment  of  water  oriented  rec- 
reation each  year. 

Mr.  President,  the  Potomac  National 
River  bill  I  am  introducing  today  repre- 
sents a  model  for  protecting  our  beautiful 
rivers  while  bringing  recreational  oppor- 
tunities closer  to  the  people  seeking 
them.  It  represents  an  Investment  in  the 
preservation  of  our  national  heritage 
and  natural  resources.  I  hope  this  meas- 
ure will  receive  carefxil  attention  and 
early  action  by  the  Congress.  Delay  In 
this  instance  would  be  extremely  costly — 
both  in  terms  of  dollars  and  in  terms  of 
protecting  the  scenic,  historic,  and  rec- 
reational values  of  the  Potomac  Valley. 
Steadily  rising  land  costs  and  urban  en- 
croachment will  become  Increasing 
threats  to  this  project  If  a  beginning  is 
not  made  soon. 

Mr.  President.  I  send  the  bill  to  the 
desk  and  ask  that  It  be  appropriately 
referred. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  Secretary  Udall's  letter  of  trans- 
mission, and  the  Potomac  National  Riv- 
er bUl,  S.  3157. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  letter  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  bill  (S.  3157)  to  establish  the  Po- 
tomac National  River  in  the  States  of 
Maryland.  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Introduced  by 
Mr.  Brewster  (for  himself  and  other 
Senators) ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  In  the  Rxcoro.  as  follows: 


8.  3167 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepresentaUves    of    the    United    Statea    of 


America  in  Congreta  aaaembled,  Tb»t.  In  order 
to  preaerve  and  develop  for  the  enjoyment 
of  present  and  future  generations  the  main 
stem  at  tbe  Potomac  River  and  adjacent  land 
areas  In  Maryland.  Virginia,  and  West  Vir- 
ginia, which  possess  unusual  natural,  scenic, 
historic,  flsh  and  wUdme,  and  recreational 
values,  there  Is  hereby  established  the  Po- 
tomac National  River.  The  national  river  shall 
consist  of  the  lands,  waters,  and  Interests 
therein  within  the  area  generaUy  depicted  on 
the  drawing  entitled  "Boundary  Map,  Pro- 
posed Potomac  National  River",  consisting  of 
five  sheeu,  numbered  NR-POT-7100  and 
dated  September  1907.  The  drawing  shall  be 
on  file  and  available  for  public  Inspection  In 
the  ofllces  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  may  revise 
the  boundaries  of  the  national  river  from 
time  to  time,  but  the  total  land  acreage 
within  the  national  river  shall  not  exceed 
67.0000  acres. 

S»c.  a.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  acquire 
lands,  waters,  and  Interests  therein  (includ- 
ing scenic  easements)  within  the  Potomac 
National  River  by  donation,  purchase  with 
donated  or  appropriated  funds,  or  exchange. 
Any  property  within  such  area  owned  by  the 
States  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  or  West  Virginia, 
or  any  political  subdivisions  thereof,  may  be 
acquired  only  by  donation.  Federal  property 
located  within  such  area  may,  with  the  con- 
c  jrence  of  the  agency  having  custody  there- 
of, be  transferred  to  the  administrative  juris- 
diction of  the  Secretary,  without  transfer  of 
funds,  for  use  by  the  Secretary  In  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  When  an  Individual  tract  of  land  Is 
only  partly  within  the  Potomac  National 
River,  the  Secretary  may  acquire  the  entire 
tract  m  order  to  avoid  the  payment  of  sever- 
ance costs.  Land  so  acquired  outside  the  na- 
tional river  boundaries  may  be  exchanged  by 
the  Secretary  for  non-Federal  land  within 
such  boundaries,  and  any  portion  of  said 
land  not  utilized  for  such  exchanges  may  be 
disposed  of  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949  (63  Stat.  377) ,  as  amend- 
ed (40  Va.C.  471  et  seq.). 

(c)  In  exercising  his  authority  to  acquire 
property  by  exchange,  the  Secretary  may 
accept  title  to  any  non-Federal  property 
within  the  national  river,  and  In  exchange 
therefor  he  may  convey  to  the  grantor  of 
such  property  any  federally  owned  property 
under  his  Jurisdiction  within  the  States 
of  Maryland.  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia, 
which  he  classifies  as  suitable  for  exchange 
or  other  disposal  The  fair  market  values 
of  the  properties  so  exchanged  either  shall 
be  approximately  equal,  or  If  they  are  not 
approximately  equal  tbe  values  shall  be 
equalized  by  the  payment  of  cash  to  the 
grantor  or  to  the  Secretary  as  the  circum- 
stances require. 

(d)  With  respect  to  any  property  acquired 
by  the  Secretary  under  this  Act  within  the* 
Potomac  National  River,  the  Secretary  may 
convey  a  freehold  or  leasehold  interest  there- 
in, subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
will  assure  the  use  of  the  property  In  a  man- 
ner which  Is.  In  his  judgment,  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  In  any  case 
In  which  the  Secretary  exercises  his  discre- 
tion to  convey  such  Interest,  he  shall  do  so 
to  the  highest  bidder.  In  accordance  with  such 
regulations  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe, 
but  such  conveyance  shall  be  at  not  less  than 
the  fair  market  value  of  the  Interest,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary;  except  that  If 
such  conveyance  Is  proposed  within  two 
years  after  the  property  to  be  conveyed  Is 
acquired  by  the  Secretary,  he  shall  allow  the 
last  owner  or  owners  of  record  of  such  prop- 
erty thirty  days  following  the  date  on  which 
they  are  noUfled  by  the  Secretary  In  writing 
that  such  property  Is  to  be  conveyed  within 
which  to  notify  the  Secretary  that  such  own- 
ers wish  to  acquire  such  Interest.  Upon  re- 
ceiving such  timely  request,  the   Secretary 


shall  convey  such  Interest  to  such  person 
or  persons,  in  accordance  with  such  regula- 
tions as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  upon 
payment  by  them  of,  or  agreement  by  them 
to  pay,  an  amount  equal  to  the  highest  bid 
price. 

Sic.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  encourage 
the  States  of  Maryland.  Virginia,  and 
West  Virginia,  and  their  political  subdivi- 
sions within  the  vicinity  of  the  Potomac 
National  River,  to  plan,  acquire,  develop, 
and  manage  lands  within  and  adjacent  to 
the  national  river  for  recreation,  flsh  and 
wildlife  conservation,  or  similar  public  pur- 
poses. Funds  allocated  to  the  States  under 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act 
of  1966  shall  be  available  for  such  planning, 
acquisition,  and  development. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  encourage  SUte. 
regional,  county,  and  municipal  bodies  to 
adept  and  enforce  adequate  master  plans 
and  zoning  ordinances  which  will  promote 
the  use  and  development  of  private  property 
within  and  adjacent  to  the  national  river 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  and  he  Is  authorized  to  provide 
technical  assistance  to  such  bodies  In  the 
development  and  adoption  of  such  plans  and 
ordinances. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  refrain  or  agree  to 
refrain  from  exercising  his  authority  under 
this  Act  to  acquire  private  property  within 
the  boundary  of  the  national  river  so  long  as 
he  finds  that  the  applicable  plan  or  ordi- 
nance continues  to  promote  the  use  and  de- 
velopment of  such  property  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  With  the  exception  of  property 
that  the  Secretary  determines  Is  necessary 
for  purposes  of  administration,  preservation, 
or  public  use.  any  owner  or  owners  (herein- 
after m  this  section  referred  to  as  "owner") 
of  Improved  property  on  the  date  of  Its  ac- 
quislUon  by  the  Secretary  may.  as  a  condi- 
tion to  such  acquisition,  retain  the  right  of 
use  and  occupancy  of  the  Improved  property 
for  noncommercial  residential  purposes,  or 
for  agricultural  purposes  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided, for  a  term,  as  the  owner  may  elect, 
ending  either    (1)    upon  the  death  of  the 
owner  or  his  spouse,  whichever  occurs  later. 
or  (2)  not  more  than  twenty-flve  years  from 
the  date  of  acqulslUon.  The  Secretary  shall 
pay  to  the  owner  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
property  on  the  date  of  such  acquisition,  less 
the  fair  market  value  on  such  date  of  the 
right  retained  by  the  owner.  Such  right  ( 1 ) 
shall  be  subject  to  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  assure  the  Secretary  control  over 
the  property  and  Its  use  in  acordance  with 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  (2)  may  be  trans- 
ferred or  assigned,  and  (3)  may  be  terminated 
with  respect  to  the  entire  property  by  the 
Secretary  upon  his  determination  that  the 
property  or  any  portion  thereof  has  ceased  to 
be  used  for  noncommercial  residential  or  for 
agricultural   purposes,  and   ujxjn   tender  to 
the  holder  of  the  right  an  amount  equal  to 
the  fair  market  value,  as  of  the  date  of  the 
tender,  of  that  portion  of  the  right  which 
remains  unexpired  on  the  date  of  termina- 
tion. 

(b)  As  used  In  this  section  the  term  "Im- 
proved property"  means  (1)  n  detached 
year-round  one-family  dwelling  which  serves 
as  the  owner's  permanent  place  of  abode  at 
the  time  of  acquisition,  and  construction  of 
which  was  begun  before  January  1,  1967,  to- 
gether with  so  much  of  the  land  on  which 
the  dwelling  Is  situated,  the  said  land  being 
In  the  same  ownership  as  the  dwelling,  as  the 
Secretary  shall  designate  to  be  reasonably 
necessary  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  dwelling 
for  tbe  sole  purpose  of  noncommercial  resi- 
dential use.  and  (2)  any  property  that  is 
used  exclusively  for  agricultural  purposes 
and  conUnues  In  such  use.  Including  housing 
directly  Incident  thereto:  Provided,  That  the 
Secretary  may  exclude  from  Improved  prop- 
erties any  waters  or  land  fronting  thereon, 
together  with  so  much  of  the  land  adjoining 
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such  waters  or  land  as  he  deems  necessary  for 
public  access  thereto. 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  shall  permit  hunting 
and  fishing  on  lands  and  waters  under  his 
Jurisdiction  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Potomac  National  River  in  accordance  with 
the  appropriate  Federal  and  State  laws,  to 
the  extent  applicable,  except  that  he  may 
designate  zones  where,  and  establish  periods 
when,  no  hunting  or  fishing  shall  be  per- 
mitted for  reasons  of  public  safety,  admin- 
istration, flsh  or  vrtldllfe  management,  or 
public  use  and  enjoyment.  Except  In  emer- 
gencies, any  regulations  prescribing  any  such 
restrictions  shall  be  put  into  effect  only  after 
consultation  with  the  appropriate  State 
agency  responsible  for  hunting  and  fishing 
activities. 

Sec.  6  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  administer 
the  Potomac  National  River  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  August  25. 
1916  (39  Stat.  535).  as  amended  and  supple- 
mented (16  U.8.C.  1-4).  except  that  any 
other  statutory  authority  available  to  the 
Secretary  for  the  conservation  and  manage- 
ment of  natural  and  historical  resources  may 
be  utilized  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  In  administering  the  national  river  the 
Secretary  may  enter  into  cooperative  agree- 
ments with  non-Federal  public  bodies  for 
the  operation  and  management  by  either  the 
Secretary  or  such  bodies  of  certain  portions 
of  the  national  river  In  accordance  with  a 
mutually  acceptable  management  plan. 

(b)  In  the  administration  of  the  national 
river,  the  Secretary  may  Issue  easements, 
licenses,  or  permits  for  rights-of-way 
through,  over,  or  under  the  lands  In  Federal 
ownerslilp  within  the  national  river,  or  for 
the  use  of  such  lands  by  the  owners  or 
lessees  of  adjacent  lands,  for  such  purposes 
and  under  such  nondiscriminatory  terms, 
regulations,  and  conditions  as  he  may  deter- 
mine to  be  consistent  with  the  use  of  such 
lands  for  the  purpKxes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  7.  The  lands  within  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Canal  National  Monument  shall 
hereafter  be  administered  as  part  of  the 
Potomac  National  River  and  the  national 
monument,  established  by  Presidential  Proc- 
lamation No.  3391  (75  Stat.  1023),  Is  hereby 
abolished.  Any  funds  available  for  purposes 
of  the  national  monument  shall  hereafter 
be  available  to  the  Secretary  for  purposes 
of  the  Potomac  National  River. 

Sec.  8.  Except  as  specifically  authorized 
by  the  Congress,  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion shall  not  authorize  the  construction, 
operation,  or  maintenance  within  the  Poto- 
mac National  River  of  any  dam  or  other 
project  work  under  the  Federal  Power  Act 
(41  Stat.  1063),  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  79Ia 
et  seq.) :  Provided,  That  the  provisions  of 
that  Act  shall  continue  to  apply  to  any 
project,  as  defined  In  that  Act.  already  con- 
structed or  under  license  to  be  constructed. 

Sec.  9.  (a)  There  U  hereby  established  a 
Potomac  National  River  Advisory  Commis- 
sion (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Com- 
mission"), composed  of  nine  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Eight  members  appointed  from  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  Governors  of  the 
States  of  Maryland.  Virginia,  and  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  Commissioner  of  the  Olatrict 
of  Columbia ,  two  members  to  be  appointed 
from  the  recommendations  made  by  each 
such  oSlclal. 

(2)  One  member  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary from  the  general  public. 

(b)  The  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
serve  for  a  term  of  three  years,  except  that 
the  terms  of  the  Initial  members  shall  be 
from  one  to  three  years,  as  designated  by  the 
Secretary  at  the  time  of  appointment,  in 
such  manner  as  to  Insure  that  the  terms  of 
not  more  than  three  of  them  will  expire  in 
any  one  year. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  designate  one  mem- 
ber to  be  chairman.  Any  vacancy  In  the  Com- 


mission shall  be  filled  In  the  same  manner 
as  the  original  appointment. 

(d)  Members  of  the  Commission  shall 
serve  without  compensation,  but  the  Secre- 
tary may  pay  the  expenses  reasonably  in- 
curred by  the  Commission  In  carrjrlng  out  Its 
responsibilities  under  this  Act  upon  presenta- 
tion of  vouchers  signed  by  the  chairman. 

(e)  The  Secretary  or  his  designee  shall, 
from  time  to  time,  consult  with  the  Commis- 
sion with  respect  to  matters  relating  to  the 
development  of  the  Potomac  National  River. 

(f)  The  Commission  shall  terminate  ten 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  or  upon  the  establishment,  by  or  with 
the  approval  of  the  Congress,  of  a  permanent 
commission  or  body  having  similar  functions, 
whichever  occurs  earlier. 

Sec.  10.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

The  letter,  presented  by  Mr.  Brewster, 
is  as  follows: 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 

OmcE  OF  THE  Secretary, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  8, 1968. 
Hon.  HiTBEKT  H.  Humphrey. 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  is  a  draft 
of  a  proposed  bill  "To  establish  the  Potomac 
National  River  in  the  States  of  Maryland. 
Virginia,  and  West  Virginia,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

We  recommend  that  the  draft  bill  be 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committee  for 
consideration,  and  we  recommend  that  It  be 
enacted. 

In  a  message  to  the  Congress  on  February 
8,  1965,  the  President  asked  for  a  program 
which  would  clean  up  the  Potomac  River, 
keep  the  river  clean,  and  make  it  "a  model 
of  scenic  and  recreation  values  for  the  entire 
country."  In  response  to  this  request,  a  Fed- 
eral Interdepartmental  Task  Force  on  the 
Potomac,  working  closely  with  an  advisory 
committee  representing  the  Potomac  Basin 
States,  undertook  a  comprehensive  study  of 
the  entire  Potomac  River  Valley. 

The  proposed  Potomac  National  River  will 
Include  approximately  67,000  acres  of  land 
plus  a  segment  of  the  river  as  generally  de- 
picted on  a  map  on  file  In  the  Department. 
It  will  extend  from  the  National  Capital 
park  lands  In  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
Arlington  County,  Virginia,  to  Cumberland, 
Maryland,  on  both  sides  of  the  Potomac 
River,  and  will  be  devoted  to  a  variety  of 
recreational  uses  (Including  hunting  In 
suitable  areas)  without  excluding  the  com- 
patible use  of  the  river  by  Industry  and 
conunerce.  The  existing  C  &  O  Canal  Na- 
tional Moniunent  and  other  vital  riverside 
lands  and  Islands  will  become  part  of  the 
national  river. 

The  establishment  of  the  Potomac  Na- 
tional River  will  afford  protection  for  this 
nationally  significant  rtverscape  and  will 
protect  the  scenic  shores  of  the  Potomac 
River  and  Its  waters  and  Islands.  It  will  also 
preserve  the  historic  values  of  the  river,  and 
provide  major  outdoor  recreation  opportuni- 
ties for  the  citizens  of  the  region.  F\>r  much 
of  the  length  of  this  national  river,  only  a 
narrow  band  along  the  river's  shores  need 
be  purchased  In  fee.  At  such  locations  as 
River  Bend  and  Blockhouse  Point  In  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland,  the  Harpers  Ferry  area 
m  West  Virginia,  Praether's  Neck,  and  other 
bends  uprtver,  however,  areas  back  from  the 
river  will  need  to  be  acquired  In  order  to  pro- 
vide vital  scenic,  recreation  and  natural 
areas.  These  areas  can  be  developed  for  pic- 
nicking, camping,  and  related  recreational 
activities. 

The  concept  of  the  Potomac  National 
River,  as  reflected  In  the  enclosed  bill, 
stresses  the  need  for  close  cooperation  among 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments,  and 


private  organizations  and  Individuals.  With- 
out a  cooperative  program  Involving  action 
by  all  levels  of  government  as  well  as  by 
private  Interests,  the  Potomac  may  never  be 
the  model  to  the  Nation  of  which  the  Presi- 
dent spoke  in  his  message  to  the  Congress. 
The  Potomac  River  affects  three  States  and 
many  counties.  It  serves  as  the  principal 
source  of  water  supply  for  Important  local 
industries  and  for  the  seat  of  the  Federal 
Government.  It  provides  outdoor  recreation 
opportunity  for  millions.  A  Potomac  Na- 
tional River — one  of  the  steps  In  protecting 
the  river — is  the  responsibility  of  all  and 
beyond  the  capability  of  one. 

The  plan  for  the  proposed  national  river, 
therefore,  relies  significantly  on  State  and 
local  action  vntb  regard  to  the  acquisition, 
development,  and  operation  of  national  river 
sites.  The  Federal  Government  wrlll,  in  co- 
operation with  State  and  local  governments, 
acquire,  develop,  and  maintain  a  "green 
sheath"  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  The  States 
of  Maryland.  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia, 
and  their  political  sutKllvlsions  will  be  en- 
couraged to  use  State  and  local  funds 
matched  with  Federal  money  allocated  to 
the  States  from  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  to  acquire  selected  lands 
along  and  back  from  the  river  and  develop 
them  for  public  recreation,  flsh  and  wildlife 
conservation,  and  protection  of  other  nat- 
ural and  historical  values.  To  protect  the 
"green  sheath"  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
is  authorized  to  acquire  within  the  national 
river  boundaries  scenic  easements  which  will 
promote  land  uses  compatible  with  the  na- 
tional river  objectives. 

In  addition.  State,  regional,  county,  and 
municipal  bodies  will  be  encouraged  to  adopt 
and  enforce  strict  master  plans  and  zoning 
ordinancos  in  order  to  control  the  use  and 
development  of  lands  within  and  adjacent  to 
the  boundaries  of  the  Potomac  National 
River.  The  enclosed  bill  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary to  provide  technical  assistance  to  these 
bodies  In  developing  and  adopting  Eucli  plans 
and  ordinances. 

The  proposal  also  encourages  these  bodies 
to  acquire  Interests  in  land,  including  scenic 
easements,  within  and  adjacent  to  the  na- 
tional river. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  this  national 
area,  we  hope  that  the  interested  State  and 
local  bodies  will  act  quickly  to  protect  this 
important  area. 

The  proposal  recognizes  the  desire  of  some 
established  residents  to  continue  to  live 
within  the  national  river  botindaries  for  a 
period  of  time.  Except  for  property  that  the 
Secretary  determines  Is  necessary  for  ad- 
ministration and  preservation  purposes  and 
for  public  use,  the  proposal  permits  any 
owners  of  "Improved  property"  acquired  by 
the  Secretary  to  retain,  as  a  condition  to  such 
acquisition,  a  right  for  use  and  occupancy 
for  noncommercial  residential  purposes  or  for 
agricultural  purposes,  for  a  life  term  or  lor  a 
fixed  term  of  not  more  than  25  years. 

The  proposal  would  preclude  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  from  licensing  any  new 
dams  or  other  projects  under  the  Federal 
Power  Act  within  the  national  river,  unless 
such  projects  are  specifically  authorized  by 
Congress.  The  Federal  Power  Commission, 
however,  will  continue  to  have  Jurisdiction 
over  three  existing  minor  hydroelectric  de- 
velopments wrlthln  the  national  river. 

The  proposal  would  establish  a  9-member 
advisory  commission  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  the  three  affected  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  one  member  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  from  the  general  public. 
The  commission  would  be  temporary  and 
would  terminate  10  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  tbe  bUl  or  upon  the  establish- 
ment of  a  more  permanent  body  by  or  with 
the  approval  of  Congress.  The  interim  com- 
mission would  pdvlse  the  Secretary  on  the 
development  of  the  national  river. 
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No  specific  provUlon  is  made  in  the  draft 
bill  with  regard  to  the  possible  need  for  water 
storage  or  detention  on  the  main  stem  of  the 
Potomac  However,  lands  propoeed  for  in- 
clusion wlthm  the  boundaries  of  the  Na- 
tional River  could  be  made  available  for 
water  storage  should  Congreea  later  consider 
It  necessary  to  uUlIze  them  for  thU  purpose. 
In  this  event,  It  would  be  necessary  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  acquire  additional 
lands  for  storage  outside  of  the  boundaries 
of  the  proposed  national  river. 

Land  acquisition  cosu  for  the  national 
river  are  expected  to  be  $65.5  million. 

The  man-year  and  ooet-data  statement 
(bitaed  on  current  assumptions  and  esti- 
mates i  required  by  the  Act  of  July  25.  195fl 
(70  Slat.  652;  5  VS.C.  642a).  when  annual 
exr>enduiu-e8  exceed  $1  million.  Is  enclosed 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
the  presentation  of  this  propoeed  legislation 
would  be  in  accord  with  the  progmm  of  the 
President. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Stewart  L.  Oo.^ll. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  yield? 

Mr  BRBWSTER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  H(XiLA^fD.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  upon  the  intro- 
duction of  his  bill  and  his  taking  up  this 

I  did  not  join  him  as  a  cointroducer. 
not  because  I  am  out  of  sympathy  with 
the  effort  but  because  I  want  to  be  free, 
when  we  consider  details,  to  pass  upon 
those  details  separately.  The  Senator 
knows  that  there  are  many  such  details 
in  this  comprehensive  bill. 

I  want  him  to  know  two  things:  First, 
that  I  am  completely  in  sympathy  with 
the  idea  of  the  establishment  of  this 
river  as  a  national  nver  with  all  the 
connotations,  traditions,  and  historic 
factors  which  go  back  deep  into  the 
roots  of  this  country's  history. 

Second.  I  am  very  glad  that  the 
planners  have  omitted  in  their  latest 
plans  the  earlier  proposal  to  construct  a 
high  dam  at  Seneca.  I  thought  that 
would  have  been  a  terribly  tragic  thing. 
So  I  congratulate  the  Senator  on  both 

counts.  ^,  ^, 

Mr  BREWSTER.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  for  his  kind  and  gra- 
cious remarks.  I  am  aware  of  his  long- 
standing interest  In  conservation  and 
his  record  in  that  field  in  Congress. 
Mr    President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


TWO  AIR  FORCE  OFFICERS  FROM 
FLORIDA  HONORED  BY  FREE- 
DOMS FOUNDATION  AT  VALLEY 
FORGE 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  had 
the  distinct  pleasure  to  attend  a  lunch- 
eon in  the  Capitol  on  February  23  at 
which  two  Florida  Air  Force  officers  were 
among  10  Armed  Forces  members  being 
honored  by  the  patriotic  organization. 
Freedoms  Foundation  at  Valley  Forge, 
for  the  excellence  of  their  letters  deal- 
ing with  love  of  one's  country. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  letter  written  by  Col.  Har- 
old D.  Shoemaker,  chaplain.  UJ3.  Air 
Force,  who  makes  his  home  in  Miami 
Springs,  Fla..  and  which  letter  obtained 
for  him  the  George  Washington  Honor 
Medal  and  a  cash  award,  be  inserted  In 
the  Recori)  at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
{iS  follows: 

I  appreciated  your  letter  and  share  your 
concern  over  the  blatant  selfish  "whats  In  It 
for  me"  attitude  of  the  average  American. 
Where  did  you  find  the  quotation  that  "A 
man's  country  is  not  a  certain  area  of  land, 
of  mountains,  rivers  and  woods,  but  It  Is  a 
principle,  and  patriotism  Is  loyalty  to  that 
principle!"  I  like  that! 

We  have  an  abundant  supply  of  citizens 
who  seem  to  have  forgotten.  If  they  ever 
knew,  the  meaning  of  America  and  all  It 
stands  for  A  lot  of  current  novels,  plays, 
movies,  radio  and  TV  shows  seem  dedicated 
to  tearing  down  our  national  ego.  In  the 
name  of  a  cockeyed  "realUm,'  they  show 
only  the  seamy  side  of  American  life.  Ignor- 
ing our  freedoms  and  our  native  idealUm. 
The  world  wide  communist  propaganda 
and  Its  dlm-wltted  parroU  In  the  US  labor 
diligently  to  blow-up  our  faults  and  twist 
our  motives  out  of  shape.  Statesmen,  Holly- 
wood Stars.  Churchmen.  Editorial  Writers 
and  nearly  everyone  thinks  It  might  smart 
and  bold  and  especially  •liberal"  to  belittle 
and  mock  the  American  way  of  life.  A  lot  of 
sons  of  riches  devote  their  Inherited  wealth 
lo  attacking  their  national  heritage. 

But  try  to  find  out  whats  right  with  Amer- 
ica and  you  get  mighty  little  encouragement. 
There  was  a  time  when  Americans  had  a 
robust  appreciation  of  their  country  and  its 
unique  destiny  For  them  America  was 
•God's  Country."  symbolized  by  a  strong 
and  proud  eagle  ...  the  slogan.  "My  Coun- 
try right  or  wrong"  was  natural  and  whole- 
some. It  seems  to  have  been  displaced  by 
the  formula  -My  Country  always  wrong,' 
which  Is  unnatural  and  unhealthy,  besides 
being  a  pernicious  He.  We  used  to  make  the 
Eagle  scream.  Today  we  want  it  to  whimper 
like  a  neurotic  hen.  . 

We  must  revive  and  sUengthen  pride  In 
our  history  and  confidence  in  our  future. 
We  must  repair  the  foundations  of  America 
and  its  Institutions. 

Because  some  men  howl  that  we're  going  to 
the  dogs  is  no  reason  why  the  rest  of  xis 
should  Join  in  their  dismal  barking.  They 
must  not  l)e  allowed  to  blot  out  the  clear 

That  American  standards  of  life  and 
health  and  education  are  the  highest  In  hu- 
m^in  history. 

That  the  human  rights  and  equaUty  be- 
fore the  law  enjoyed  by  Americans  are  with- 
out match  on  this  scale  anywhere  else  on 
earth. 

That  the  wealth  generated  by  American  s 
free  economy  and  individual  philosophy  is 
today  feeding  the  hungry  and  healing  the 
sick  in  vast  areas  of  a  distressed  world. 

That  millions  of  men  and  women  In  other 
countries  have  no  higher  dream  than  migra- 
tion to  the  USA. 

That  never  before  has  a  nation  as  power- 
ful been  less  of  a  menace  to  weak  neigh- 
bors or  more  of  a  solace  to  enslaved  people. 

This  Is  only  a  small  part  of  the  amazing 
inventory.  We  need  to  count  our  national 
blessings — not  in  a  mood  of  boastfulness  but 
in  the  spirit  of  simple  truth. 

We  must  be  aware  that  the  mere  existence 
of  a  free  and  robust  America  is  a  source  of 
reassurance  to  millions  of  people  living  un- 
der the  shadows  of  external  aggression  and 
Internal  nihilism.  We  do  neither  ourselves 
nor  the  world  any  good  by  cringing  under 
unJusUfied  attacks.  AU  we  accomplish  by 
our  silence  U  to  feed  the  Communist  what 
to  them  Is  good  news  about  bad  dtmocracy. 

My  son.  speak  up  for  America  every  chance 
you  get.  It  offers  an  unmatched  record  and 
unlimited  potential  for  a  free  world. 

If  Americans  could  get  hold  of  It  again, 
our  Pounding  Fathers'  dream  of  the  unity 
of  man.  this  passion  for  liberty,  this  sense  of 
responsibility  under  God,  we  could  rediscover 
our  moral  strength  and  offer  the  oppressed 


people  of  the  world  something  far  more  ex- 
citing and  dynamic  than  anything  advertised 
by  the  free  loaders  who  want  the  good  life 
that  America  offers  but  not  the  responsi- 
bility. 
Let's  keep  the  Eagle  screaming! 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the  letter 
which  won  the  George  Washington 
Honor  Medal  and  a  cash  award  for  Col. 
Daniel  "Chappie"  James-  Jr.,  who  makes 
his  home  in  Pensacola.  Fla..  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Freedom:  Mv  HERrrACE,  Mt  RESPONSisn-rrT 
The  strength  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica lies  In  lu  unity.  It  lies  in  free  men 
blessed  and  ordained  with  the  rights  of  free- 
dom working  to  provide,  build,  enjoy  and 
grow.  Those  who  would  subvert  us — or  any 
free  people — try  to  disrupt  this  unity  by 
breaking  the  small  parts  from  the  whole — 
driving  In  the  wedges  of  fear  and  discontent. 
I  am  a  Negro  and  therefore  I  am  subject 
to  their  constant  harangue.  They  say:  'You. 
James,  are  a  member  of  a  minority— you  are 
a  black  man."  They  say:  'You  should  be  dis- 
gusted with  this  American  society— this  so- 
called  Democracy."  They  say:  "You  can  only 
progress  so  far  In  any  field  that  you  choose 
before  somebody  puts  his  foot  on  your  neck 
for  no  other  reason  than  you  are  black." 
They  say:  •"Ycti  are  a  second-class  citizen." 

My  heritage  of  freedom  provides  my  reply. 
To  them  I  say:  I  am  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  I  am  not  a  second-class 
citizen  and  no  man  here  Is  unless  he  thinks 
like  one.  reasons  like  one  or  performs  like 
one.  This  Is  my  country,  and  I  believe  in  her, 
and  I  believe  in  her  flag,  and  I'll  defend  her, 
and  I'll  fight  for  her  and  serve  her.  If  she 
has  any  ills.  I'll  stand  by  her  and  hold  her 
hand  until  in  God's  given  time,  through  her 
wisdom  and  her  con-sideration  for  the  welfare 
of  the  entire  nation,  things  are  made  right 
again. 

Today's  world  situation  requires  strong 
men  to  stand  up  and  be  counted — no  mat- 
ter what  their  personal  grievances  are.  Our 
greatest  weapon  Is  one  we  have  always  pos- 
sessed—our  heritage  of  freedom,  our  unity  as 
a  nation. 

We  must  stop  finding  so  many  ways  to 
hate  each  other  because  of  race,  creed,  reli- 
gion, political  party  or  social  strata.  We 
must  stop  using  persona!  grievances  as  an 
excuse  to  break  the  laws  of  the  land.  We 
must  not  Join  with  any  lawless  mob  no  mat- 
ter what  the  provocation  In  disregard  for 
law  and  order.  A  thief  Is  a  thief — I  don't 
care  what  he  gives  as  his  reason  for  stealing. 
A  mob  Is  a  mob — I  don't  care  what  the  provo- 
cation Is. 

We  can't  afford  It  In  this  great  country  of 
ours.  It  Is  our  responsibility  to  preserve  our 
freedom  and  our  unity.  Good,  thinking  men 
must  help  unite  those  with  whom  they  come 
In  contact  through  hard  work  and  participa- 
tion. Our  contributions  to  the  total  effort 
can  be  a  by-product  of  what  we  achieve 
through  excellence  In  our  chosen  fields.  In 
our  dally  lives  we  must  become  a  strong  link 
m  the  chain  of  unity  and  freedom  that  has 
always  been  the  strength  of  these  United 
States  of  America. 

I  am  an  American.  My  heritage  is  bound 
by  the  tenets  of  freedom  Inherent  in  that 
simple  statement.  My  responsibility  Is  to  al- 
low my  children  to  Join  a  community  of  free 
people  everywhere  who  have  the  right  to  say : 
"I  am  what  I  am  .  .  .  because  I  have  the 
Freedom  to  say  It." 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  might 
mention  for  the  information  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  award  for  Americanism  will 
be  treasured  by  Colonel  James  along  with 
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many  of  our  country's  highest  decora- 
tions such  as  the  Distinguished  Service 
Cross  with  two  Oak  Leaf  Clusters:  the 
Air  Medal  with  10  Oak  Leaf  Clusters:  the 
Distinguished  Unit  Citation :  the  Korean 
and  Presidential  Unit  Citation  and  the 
Air  Force  Outstanding  Unit  Award  with 
two  Oak  Leaf  Clusters. 

This  fine  Negro  officer  Is  a  veteran 
of  101  combat  missions  in  the  Korean 
war  and  78  combat  missions  over  North 
Vietnam  with  the  famed  "Wolf  Pack." 
Colonel  James,  nicknamed  the  "Black 
Panther,"  in  addition  to  his  great  zeal 
to  serve  his  country  during  wartime, 
takes  a  most  outspoken  stand  in  the 
need  for  better  racial  relations,  which 
fact  appears  in  his  letter.  He  is  truly  a 
great  American. 

Mr.  President,  1  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quomm  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


modify  certain  provisions  of  title  39. 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  hours  of 
work  and  overtime  for  certain  employees 
in  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other 
purposes,  in  which  it  requested  the  con- 
curence  of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

'ihc  bill  iH.R.  149'?3  >  to  modify  certain 
provisions  of  title  39.  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  hours  of  work  and  over- 
time for  certain  employees  in  the  postal 
fleld  service,  and  for  other  purposes,  was 
read  twice  by  its  title  end  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice.   

ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  announced 
that  on  today.  March  14.  1968.  the  Vice 
President  signed  the  enrolled  bill  (H.U. 
2901  >  to  designate  the  Oahe  Reservoir  on 
the  Missouri  River  in  the  States  of  North 
Dakota  and  South  Dakota  as  Lake  Oahe, 
which  had  previously  been  signed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  commun.cated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  the 
President  had  approved  and  signed  the 
following  acts: 

On  March  12.  1968: 

S.  1727  An  act  to  authorize  the  consoli- 
dation and  use  of  funds  arising  from  Judg- 
ments in  favor  of  the  Apache  Tribe  of  the 
Mescalero  Reservation  and  of  each  of  its 
constituent  groups;  and 

S.  1821.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  exchange  certain  property 
at  Acadia  National  Park  in  Maine  with  the 
owner  of  certain  property  adjacent  to  the 
park. 

On  March  13.  1968: 

S.  1 155.  An  act  to  amend  the  Export- Im- 
port Bank  Act  of  1945.  as  amended,  to  change 
the  name  of  the  Bank,  to  extend  for  5  years 
the  period  within  which  the  Bank  Is  author- 
ized to  exercise  Its  functions,  to  Increase  the 
Bank's  lending  authority  and  Its  authority  to 
Issue,  against  fractional  reserves,  export  credit 
insurance  and  guarantees,  to  restrict  the 
financing  by  the  Bank  of  certain  transactions, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  messages  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

( For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings. ) 


,.      MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  armounced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  14933)  to 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session, 
The    following    favorable    reports    of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Forel<'n  Relations: 

H.  Gardner  Ackley.  of  Michigan,  to  the 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plentlpoten- 
il.iry  to  It.'.ly. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  I  report 
favorably  the  nominations  of  137  flag  and 
general  officers  in  the  Army,  Navy,  Air 
Force,  and  Marine  Corps,  and  ask  that 
these  names  be  placed  on  the  Executive 

Calendar.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Tlie  nominations  orderf  d  to  be  placed 
on  the  Executive  Calendar  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

Brig.  Gen.  Archie  A.  HoIIman,  Regular  Air 
Force,  and  sundry  ot:ier  officers,  for  tem- 
porary appointment  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force: 

Brig.  Gen.  Maurice  Candida  Fournier.  ;.nd 
sundry  ether  U.S.  Army  Reserve  officers,  for 
promotion  as  Reserve  commissioned  officers 
of  the  Army; 

Brig.  Gen.  James  Taylor  Hardin,  and  sundry 
other  Army  National  Guird  of  the  United 
Statas  officers,  for  promotion  as  Reserve  com- 
missioned officers  of  the  Army; 

MaJ.  Gen.  Herman  Nlckerson,  Jr  ,  USMC. 
for  commands  and  other  duties  determined 
by  the  President,  for  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  aene-'al  while  so  serving; 
Capt.  Joseph  B.  McDevltt.  U.S.  Navy,  to  be 
Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  Navy,  with 
the  rank  of  rear  admiral: 

Charles  P.  Duchein,  and  Sidney  S.  McMath. 
officers  of  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  for  per- 
manent appointment  to  the  grade  of  major 
general; 

Leland'W.  Smith,  and  Arthur  B.  Hanson, 
officers  of  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  for  per- 
manent appointment  to  the  grade  of  briga- 
dier general; 

Rear  Adm.  Reynold  D.  Hogle,  U.S.  Navy, 
when  retired,  for  appointment  to  the  grade 
of  vice  admiral; 

Vice  Adm.  Charles  K.  Duncan,  U.S.  Navy, 
for  appointment  as  Chief  of  Naval  Person- 
nel; 


Rear  Adm.  Walter  D.  Gaddis.  U.S.  Navy,  for 
appointment  as  Director  of  Budget  and  Re- 
ports in  the  Department  of  the  Navy;  and 

Ralph  S.  Garrison,  and  sundry  other  Re- 
serve officers  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  for  perma- 
nent promotion  to  the  grade  of  rear  admiral. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  In  addition,  I  report  fa- 
vorably 1.867  appointments  in  the  Army 
in  the  grade  of  captain  and  below,  285 
appointments  in  the  Air  Force  in  the 
grade  of  major  and  below,  and  1,260 
appointments  in  the  Marine  Coi-ps  in  the 
grade  of  first  lieutenant.  Since  these 
names  liave  already  been  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  in  order  to  save 
the  expense  of  printing  on  the  Executive 
Calendar,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  ordered  to  lie  on  the  Secretary's 
desk  for  the  information  of  any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk  are  as  follows : 

Richard  D.  Baker,  and  sundry  other  per- 
sons, for  appointment  In  the  Regular  Army 
of  the  United  States; 

Lincoln  M.  Abney.  and  sundry  other 
scholarship  students,  for  appointment  in 
the  Regular  Army  of  the  United  Stiites; 

Arvel  L.  Acoach.  Jr..  and  sundry  other 
distinguished  military  students,  for  appoint- 
ment in   the   Regular   Army   of   the   United 

Arthur  W.  Ackerman.  Jr.,  and  sundry  other 
cadets,  graduating  class  of  1968.  U.S.  Military 
Academy,  for  appointment  in  the  Regular 
Army  of  the  United  States; 

William  H.  Scanlan,  and  sundry  other  per- 
sons, for  appointment  in  the  Regul:ir  Army; 

Peter  A.  Acly.  and  suiidry  other  officers,  for 
temporary  appointment  in  the  Marine  Corps; 

Michael  C.  Abajian,  and  .sundry  other  of- 
ficers, for  permaneHt  appointment  in  the 
Marino  Corps; 

Jack  Edwards,  and  sundry  other  persons, 
for  appointment  in  the  Regular  Air  Force; 

Roger  S.  Alexander,  and  sundry  other  dis- 
tinguished graduates  of  the  Air  Force  pre- 
commlssloned  schools,  for  appointment  in 
the  Regular  Air  Force;  and 

William  A.  Albright,  and  sundry  other 
students  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Corps,  lor  appointment  in  the  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 


BILLS  IINITRODUCED 

Bills  were  introd'jced,  lead  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  con.sent.  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  SMATHERS: 
S.  ai55.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Ferid  Imre  Ehrensteln;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MUNDT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hruska )  : 
S.  3156.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  reserve  stocks  of  agricultural  com- 
modities by  producers  and  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  for  national  security, 
public  protection,  meeting  international 
commitments,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Mundt  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  BREWSTER   (for  himself.  Mr. 
Church.  Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Inouye.  Mr. 
Kennedy  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy of  New  York,  Mr.  Lausche,  Mr. 
Mansfield.  Mr.  McCee.  Mr.  Metcalf. 
Mr.  Moss.  Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Scott.  Mr. 
Tydings,  and  Mr.  Yarborouoh  )  : 
S.  3157.  A    bill    to   establish    the    Potomac 
National   River  In   the   Stales  of   Maryland, 
Virginia,   and  Wect   Virginia,  and   for  other 
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purposes:  to  tta«  Conunltte«  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

I  See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bacws-m  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  RIBICOFF: 
S.  3158.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  authority  for 
the  current  wheat  and  feed  grain  programs 
and  to  authorize  programs  that  will  permit 
the  market  system  to  work  more  effectively 
for  wheat  and  feed  grains,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ribicoit  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina: 

S.  3159.  A  bill  authorizing  the  Trxistees  of 
the  National  Gallery  of  Art  to  construct  a 
building  or  buildings  on  the  site  bounded  by 
Fourth  Street.  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Third 
Street,  and  Madison  Drive,  northwest,  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  making  provision 
for  the  maintenance  thereof;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Jokdan  of  North 
Carolina  when  he  introduced  the  above  bill, 
which  app>ear  under  a  separate  beading.) 
By  Mr.  HILL: 

S  3160.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establUh- 
ment  in  the  District  of  Columbia  of  the 
Univeratty  of  the  United  States  to  function 
prtmarllyas  a  national  institute  for  advanced 
studies  at  which  Individuals  of  outstanding 
ability  will  pursue  studies  anticipating. 
Identifying,  and  Isolating  future  problems  of 
the  United  States:  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
By  Mr    MOSS: 

S  3161.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  David  M. 
Hansen:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  SCOTT: 

S.  3162.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carleton  R. 
McQuown:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr.  TYDINGS: 

S.  3163.  A  bill  to  provide  courts  of  the 
United  States  with  Jurisdiction  over  contract 
claims  against  nonappropriated  fund  activ- 
ities of  the  United  States:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

( See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ttdincs  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr   CANNON: 

S.  3164.  A   bill  for  the  relief  of  Dragomir 
Popovlch;  to  Che  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ELLENDER  ( by  request ) : 

S.  316fi.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Consolidated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of  1961,  ns 
amended,  to  provide  for  loans  to  public 
bodies  which  upon  sale  by  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  shall  bear  taxable  Interest: 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

By  Mr.  MONTOYA: 

S.  3166.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jaglr 
Singh  Randhawa:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  3167.  A  bin  to  impose,  under  certain 
conditions.  Import  limitations  on  metal  ores 
or  metals  diu^ng  labor  disputes  affecting 
domestic  production  of  such  articles:  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  BREWSTER 

S.  3168.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Comdr.  Fred- 
erick J.  Lewis,  Jr.,  US.  Navy  (retired):  and 

S.  3169.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lam  Shun: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PROXMIRB: 

S,  3170.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Government 
corporation  to  assist  in  the  expansion  of  the 
capital  market  for  municipal  securities  while 
decreasing  the  cost  of  such  capital  to  mu- 
nicipalities: to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

I  See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pkoxmuie  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 


8.  3158— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
BE  KNOWN  AS  THE  WHEAT  AND 
PEED  GRAINS  ACT  OP  1968 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  to  repeal  the  authority  for  the  cur- 
rent wheat  and  feed  grain  programs  and 
to  authorize  programs  that  will  permit 
the  market  system  to  work  more  effec- 
tively for  wheat  and  feed  grains,  and  for 
other  pur  poses 

Mr.  President,  American  technology 
and  ingenuity,  combined  with  the  fertil- 
ity of  our  valleys  and  plains,  have  created 
an  immense  agricultural  productive  ca- 
pacity. When  production  has  outstripped 
demand  our  Nation  has  been  burdened 
with  expensive  surpluses  of  farm  com- 
modities. Much  of  this  productive  ca- 
pacity was  developed  during  World  War 
II  at  the  urging  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. As  a  result,  during  the  1950's  and 
into  the  present  decade  our  farmers  were 
saddled  with  a  vast  crop  surplus.  In  an 
effort  to  alleviate  the  situation  the  Gov- 
ernment developed  numerous  programs 
to  cut  production  and  stabilize  prices. 
Farm  program  has  been  built  upon  fann 
program  to  achieve  this  end,  with  never 
a  pause  to  evaluate  their  success  or  fail- 
ure. The  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of 
1965  is  the  most  recent  manifestation  of 
this  pattern. 

THE  NrW  CHALLENGE 

But  times  and  problems  have  a  way 
of  changing  and  the  programs  and  poli- 
cies of  yesterday  fail  to  meet  the  prob- 
lems of  today.  Today  we  need  an  agri- 
cultural program  geared  to  the  needs  of 
a  growing  and  dynamic  America.  To  ex- 
tend the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of 
1965  is  to  fail  to  meet  our  responsibilities. 

No  longer  do  we  have  yearly  farm  sur- 
pluses. In  five  of  the  last  7  years  we  have 
produced  les.s  than  our  total  require- 
ments for  home  consumption  and  export 
abroad.  Whtreas  in  1961  the  carryover 
of  .  urplus  feed  grains  was  84.7  million 
tons,  the  present  carryover  is  43  million 
tons.  Indeed  the  slight  surplus  of  1967 
can  be  directly  attributed  to  the  efforts 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  in- 
crease production  and  rebuild  Govern- 
ment stockpiles. 

In  light  of  our  changed  situation  it  is 
time  to  reappraise  our  farm  policies — to 
reexamine  our  efforts  and  redirect  our 
energies.  It  is  clear  that  our  present  farm 
program  cannot  meet  the  present  chal- 
lenge. 

A     NEW     PROOKAM 

We  have  at  hand  the  opportunity  to 
eliminate  the  costly  subsidy,  support,  and 
control  programs  for  feed  grains  and 
wheat.  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
repeal  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  institute  acreage  allotments, 
marketing  quotas,  marketing  certificates, 
diversion  payments  and  price  supports 
for  wheat  and  price  supports  and  diver- 
sion payments  for  feed  grain,  as  well  as 
price  supports  for  soybeans.  We  must 
take  the  Government  out  of  the  market- 
place and  allow  the  farmer  to  earn  his 
income  in  an  unfettered  market.  The 
farmer  will  have  the  maneuverability  to 
gain  from  the  increasing  demand  for  his 
products  both  here  and  abroad  without 


the  threat  of  Government-owned  sur- 
pluses overhanging  the  market. 

Furthermore,  this  bill  will  give  the 
Government  authority  to  Insure  and 
guarantee  recourse  loans  for  the  farmer 
who  will  borrow  from  commercial  lend- 
ing institutions. 

This  program  would  save  the  taxpayer 
close  to  $2  billion  per  year. 

THB     HIGH     COST     or     017S     PkESBNT     FARM 
PaOCSAM 

For  fiscal  1967,  the  loss  sustained  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  under  our 
present  farm  progrsjn  was  almost  $3.5 
billion.  This  was  $830  million  more  than 
in  fiscal  1966.  Diversion  payments  and 
price  supports  for  wheat  and  feed  grains 
which  would  now  be  eliminated  amounted 
to  $1.6  billion,  and  for  fiscal  1968  will 
approach  $2  billion.  In  the  past,  merely 
the  costs  of  storing  surplus  grains  has 
amounted  to  over  $1  million  a  day. 

The  present  farm  programs  place  a 
great  burden  on  the  American  taxpayer 
without  providing  equal  benefit  to  the 
farmer.  In  a  time  when  we  must  care- 
fully scrutinize  every  dollar  of  Federal 
expenditures  we  are  required  to  re- 
examine these  costly  programs. 

PAILXniE  OP  PRESENT  PROGRAMS 

Any  careful  study  of  the  Federal  farm 
program  will  show  that,  despite  Its  cost, 
It  has  failed  to  meet  its  obligations  to  the 
farmers. 

First,  farm  prices  have  not  risen  ap- 
preciably in  the  past  few  years.  Nor  have 
they  shown  any  tendency  to  stabilize.  The 
price  for  a  bushel  of  wheat  fell  from  $1.61 
to  $1.39  in  the  last  year.  Com  prices  have 
declined  from  $1.29  to  $1.03  and  have 
been  less  than  a  dollar  a  bushel.  Sorghum 
grain  has  retreated  from  $1.89  to  $1.73; 
1967's  parity  ratio  of  74  is  the  lowest  since 
1933  according  to  the  President's  most 
recent  economic  report. 

Second,  our  farm  program  has  not 
been  effective  in  controlling  production. 
The  present  more  favorable  supply  and 
demand  balance  is  due  mainly  to  expand- 
ing markets.  Our  present  feed  grain  pro- 
gram requires  that  a  participating  farmer 
divert  the  use  of  20  percent  of  his  acreage, 
but  this  requirement  is  not  effective  since 
much  of  this  land  would  normally  lie 
fallow  under  any  circumstances.  In  ad- 
dition, farmers  who  do  not  participate  in 
the  program  expand  their  production  to 
take  up  any  slack.  Those  who  do  divert 
their  land,  use  the  Government  payments 
to  increase  the  fertilization  of  their  re- 
maining acres,  and  for  more  efficdent 
machinery  to  increase  their  yield. 

From  1961  to  1965  our  farmers  pro- 
duced on  an  average  less  than  3.8  billion 
bushels  of  com.  Indicated  production  of 
corn  in  1967  was  4.7  billion  bushels — 
demonstrating  that  the  present  Federal 
controls  are  not  effective.  During  the 
same  period  wheat  production  was  up 
over  25  percent. 

Third,  it  is  now  well  understood  that 
our  present  farm  policy  of  price  supports 
and  acreage  diversion  ignores  the  plight 
of  the  small  farmer.  As  the  President's 
National  Advisory  Commission  on  Rural 
Poverty  summarized  last  year,  "instead 
of  combating  low  incomes  of  rural  peo- 
ple, these  programs  have  helped  to  create 
wealthy  landowners  while  largely  bypass- 
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ing  the  rural  poor."  Farm  failures  are 
largely  confined  to  farms,  with  small 
acreage  and  little  output.  These  small, 
marginal  farmers  are  leaving  the  rural 
areas  to  add  themselves  to  the  swelling 
populations  of  our  central  cities  where 
they  are  ill  equipped  to  find  jobs. 

The  small  farmer  cannot  afford  to  di- 
vert his  land  from  cultivation  under  the 
present  farm  programs.  To  scratch  out  a 
living  he  must  earn  income  from  every 
square  foot  of  his  scanty  holdings.  Yet 
our  support  programs  require  that  he 
leave  20  percent  of  his  land  idle.  As  a 
result,  we  spend  billions  of  dollars  on  our 
farm  program,  but  only  a  tiny  part  of 
this  money  reaches  the  largest  segment 
of  our  farm  population — the  small 
farmer.  In  1967.  for  example,  48  percent 
of  the  farms  signed  up  for  the  wheat 
programs  but  they  represented  84.3  per- 
cent of  the  total  wheat  acreage.  Forty- 
three  percent  of  the  feed  grain  farms 
participated  representing  almost  61  per- 
cent of  feed  grain  acreage.  Obviously, 
the  small  farmer  is  not  participating. 

HELP    FOR    THE    SMAU.   rARMKR 

This  bill  would  help  the  small  farmer 
in  several  ways.  First,  with  the  abolition 
of  the  support  and  subsidy  programs  the 
farmer  can  turn  to  the  marketplace  for 
his  income.  The  small  farmer,  with  less 
investment  in  capital  equipment,  will  be 
able  to  take  advantage  of  price  fluctua- 
tions by  switching  from  crop  to  crop. 

In  addition,  we  should  use  the  exist- 
ing cropland  adjustment  program.  This 
program  is  designed  to  take  land  out  of 
production  on  a  long-term  basis.  It  pro- 
vides land  for  our  growing  recreational 
and  open  space  requirements  while  lim- 
iting production  at  far  lower  cost  than 
the  annual  diversion  programs. 

The  cropland  adjustment  program 
permits  the  small,  marginal  farmer  to 
make  a  long-term  arrangement  with  the 
Federal  Government  to  retire  his  land 
from  crop  production.  Because  he  can 
place  most  of  his  land  in  this  program, 
the  farmer  can  take  another  job  to  sup- 
plement his  income.  Nevertheless,  the 
farmer  remains  a  landowner  and,  there- 
fore, he  does  not  leave  the  rural  area  to 
migrate  to  the  city.  He  retains  his  land 
base  and  receives  a  certain  return  from  it. 
We  have  authorized  this  program — 
now  we  should  use  it.  Under  contracts 
made  in  the  first  2  years  of  the  program 
there  are  presently  4  million  acres  which 
have  been  retired  at  an  armual  cost  of 
about  $80  million.  Last  year,  however,  no 
appropriation  was  granted  to  enter  into 
new  retirement  contracts. 

Under  our  present  cropland  adjust- 
ment program  there  are  no  specific  legis- 
lative guidelines  for  apportionment  of 
Government  payments  among  tenants  or 
sharecroppers  who  lose  their  jobs  when 
a  farmer  takes  his  land  out  of  produc- 
tion. Those  people  are  often  forced  into 
urban  areas  to  seek  jobs.  To  prevent  un- 
necessary hardship  I  have  proposed  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  undertake 
a  study  of  how  individuals  in  various 
tenure  relationships  should  share  in  Fed- 
eral pasonents  and  to  implement  their 
findings,  as  soon  as  possible.  This  study 
will  also  scrutinize  various  means  to  keep 
these  people  on  the  retired  land  in  a 
meaningful  capacity.  My  bill  would  also 
require  that  the  Secretary  use  an  adver- 


tising and  bid  procedure  for  determining 
what  lands  should  be  covered  by  agree- 
ments. 

RECOURSE    LOANS 

This  legislation  makes  available  to  the 
farmer  recourse  loans  from  commercial 
lending  institutions  which  can  be  guar- 
anteed by  the  Federal  Government.  The 
loan  program  allows  a  farmer  to  obtain 
badly  needed  cash  yet  be  able  to  hold  his 
crops  for  subsequent  sale.  Thus,  market- 
ing times  are  evened  out  preventing  gluts 
at  times  of  harvest  which  burden  our 
transportation  system  and  result  in  un- 
naturally low  prices. 

The  present  policy  of  nonrecourse 
loans  results  in  the  creation  of  large  Gov- 
ernment stockpiles  of  commodities  which 
depress  farm  prices.  The  farmer  knows 
the  Government  will  take  his  crop  in 
payment  for  the  loan.  A  recourse  loan 
will  require  the  farmer  to  pay  back  the 
Government  in  cash.  The  consumer  will 
also  benefit  by  the  higher  quality  com- 
modities which  will  result  when  the 
farmer  knows  that  his  crops  must  com- 
pete in  the  marketplace  and  not  rot  in 
a  storehouse. 

AGRICULTURAL    EXPORTS 

No  one  will  deny  that  our  farmers  have 
an  enormous  productive  capacity.  But 
the  expanding  populations  of  our  own 
country  and  the  rest  of  the  world  make 
it  imperative  that  we  not  constrict  this 
capacity  unreasonably.  There  is  an  in- 
creasing potential  in  the  export  markets 
to  sell  any  surplus  crops  that  we  might 
accumulate.  Our  agricultural  exports 
reached  the  $7  billion  level  in  1966.  The 
slight  retreat  from  this  level  experienced 
in  1967  is  attributable  to  a  lessening  of 
shipments  under  Public  Law  480,  accord- 
ing to  a  recent  Department  of  Commerce 
report. 

The  future  for  our  exports  is  very 
bright.  There  is  a  growing  need  abroad 
for  foodstuffs  for  humans  and  for  live- 
stock. The  American  fanner  is  in  a 
unique  position  to  capitalize  on  this 
potential  market.  A  recent  Department 
of  Agriculture  report  estimated  that  the 
less  developed  nations  will  increase  their 
demand  for  grain  from  an  estimated  30 
million  metric  tons  to  53  million  metric 
tons  by  1980. 

CO  INCLUSION 

This  vast  potential  for  commercial  ex- 
ports means  that  our  presently  decreas- 
ing commodity  surpluses  will  become 
even  less  burdensome  in  the  future.  An 
opportunity  exists  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  vnthdraw  its  expensive 
presence  from  the  agricultural  market 
plswie.  For  more  than  three  decades  we 
have  allowed  this  farm  subsidy  and  con- 
trol program  to  become  a  self-perpetuat- 
ing empire — almost  with  a  mind  and 
ambition  of  its  own.  It  is  a  costly  money- 
consuming  exercise  in  bureaucratic 
bungling.  We  should  revamp  the  whole 
redtape-ridden  mess.  Farmers  do  not 
like  it.  Taxpayers  stagger  under  its 
weight. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee,  Senator 
Ellender,  only  recently  voiced  some  dis- 
appointment with  our  present  policies. 
He  has  called  for  hearings  early  next 
month  to  begin  review  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1965. 1  commend  him 


for  his  farsightedness  and  hope  that  the 
measure  I  have  introduced  today  will  be 
included  in  the  committee's  review. 

It  is  time  to  seek  a  better  way  to  spend 
our  money.  The  benefits  of  our  existing 
farm  program  do  not  match  its  cost.  We 
must  make  greater  efforts  to  get  our 
moneys  worth  from  our  farm  programs. 
Why  should  we,  year  in  and  year  out, 
walk  softly  into  this  Chamber  and  vote 
for  a  farm  program  we  neither  want  nor 
can  ju.stify?  The  measure  I  am  introduc- 
ing today,  I  believe,  can  serve  as  a  first 
step  toward  bringing  sanity  back  into 
American  farm  programs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3158)  to  repeal  the  author- 
ity for  the  current  wheat  and  feed  grain 
programs  and  to  authorize  programs  that 
will  permit  the  market  system  to  work 
more  effectively  for  wheat  and  feed 
grains,  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Ribicoff,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

s. 3158 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Wheat  and  Feed 
Grains  Act  of  1968". 

FINDINGS  OF   FACT   AND   DECLARATION   OF  POLICT 

Sec.  2.  The  burdensome  surpluses  of  wheat 
and  feed  grains  of  years  past  have  been 
largely  eliminated.  This  much  Improved  slt- 
xiation  is  due  to  a  combination  of  factors 
including  rapidly  growing  domestic  use  of 
grains,  greatly  expanded  commercial  exports, 
and  food  conunodity  donations  by  the  United 
States  to  help  meet  emergencies,  and  to  fos- 
ter economic  progress  in  developing  nations 
of  the  world. 

There  is  evidence  that  the  Nation  and  a 
liungry  world  need  increased  production  and 
use  of  wheat  and  feed  grains.  This  objective 
is  inconsistent  with  programs  which  pay 
farmers  to  restrict  their  plantings  Increased 
needs  at  home  and  abrcid  require  the  dis- 
continuance of  outmoded  programs. 

It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  Congress  and  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
repeal  all  authority  for  acreage  allotments, 
marketing  quotas,  marketing  certificates,  di- 
version payments  and  price  support  pay- 
ments on  wheat,  and  base  acreages,  diversion 
payments,  and  price  support  payments  on 
feed  grains.  It  is  further  intended  that  the 
current  stocks  of  wheat  and  feed  grains  in 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  inven- 
tory, along  with  those  coming  Into  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  inventory  from 
the  1968  crops,  shall  not  be  disposed  of  in  a 
manner  which  disrupts  the  market  price.  It 
is  also  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  Congress 
that  Government  insurance  shall  be  made 
available  for  recourse  loans  to  producers  of 
wheat  and  feed  grains.  Such  Insured  re- 
course loans  shall  be  made  available  through 
banks  and  other  private  financial  Institu- 
tions. These  actions  will  permit  the  market 
to  operate  and  enable  producers  of  wheat 
and  feed  grains  to  get  their  Income  In  the 
marketplace. 

TITLE  I— TERMINATION  OP  EXISTING 
WHEAT  AND  FEED  GRAIN  PROGRAMS 
Sec.  101.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  effective  with  the  1968  crops  of 
wheat,  com.  oats.  rye.  barley,  and  grain 
sorghum — 
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(1)  Sections  321  through  339  of  part*  II 
and  ni  of  subtitle  B  and  section  379a 
through  379J  of  subtitle  D  of  title  III  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as 
amended  (7  DSC.  1321-1339:  1379a-1379J  I , 
are  repealed  parts  IV.  V.  and  VI  of  subtitle 
B  are  redesignated  as  parts  II.  III.  and  IV 
respectively,  and  subtitle  P  is  redesignated  as 
subtitle  D;  and 

(2)  Subsection  (li  of  section  18  of  the 
Sou  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act.  as  amended  (10  U  S.C.  590p  (1)1.  Is 
repealed. 

SBC.  102  Effective  with  the  1968  crop  of 
wheat,  the  Act  of  May  26.  1941.  as  amended 
(Public  Law  74.  Seventy-seventh  Congress.  7 
VSC.  1340 1.  Is  repealed. 

S«c  103.  EffecUve  with  the  1968  crops  of 
wheat,  corn.  oats.  rye.  barley,  and  grain 
sorghum,  sections  327  and  328  of  the  Pood 
and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962  (7  U.SC.  1339b. 
1339c )  are  repealed 

See.  104.  Effective  with  the  1968  crops  of 
wheat,  corn.  oats.  rye.  barley,  and  grain 
sorghum,  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended  (7  USC.  1441  note),  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  changing  section  106  to  read  as 
follows : 

Sec  105  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  beginning  with  the  1968  crops, 
price  supports  shall  not  be  made  available 
to  producers  for  any  crop  of  wheat,  corn, 
oats.  rye.  barley,  grain  sorghum,  or  soy- 
beans": and 

(2)  by  repealing  section  107 

TITLE    II     RESTRICTIONS   ON    SALES    BY 
THE    COMMODITY    CREDIT    CORPORA- 
TION 
Sec.   201     Section   407  of   the   Agricultural 

Act    of    1949.    as    amended    (7    USC     1427 ». 

is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  changln?  the  period  at  the  end 
of  the  fourth  sentence  to  a  colon  and  add- 
ing the  following:  "Provided.  That  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law.  be- 
ginning July  1.  1968.  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  shall  not  make  any  sales  (ex- 
cept sales  offset  by  equivalent  purchases,  but 
Including  sales  mnde  In  redemption  of  piy- 
ment-in-klnd  obligations  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corpor.itlon  under  Its  programs)  of 
Its  stocks  held  or  acquired  from  crops  prior 
to  the  1968  crops  of  wheat,  com.  oats,  rye. 
barley,   or  grain   sorghum,   at   less   than — 

"(A)  123  per  centum  of  the  1967  loan  rate 
for  such  commodity,  plus  reasonable  carry- 
ing charges. 

■■(B)  85  per  centum  of  parity  for  such 
commodity,  or 

"(C)  the  market  price  for  such  commodity 
at  the  time  of  sale, 
whichever  Is  highest.":  and 

(2)  by  deleting   the  seventh  sentence. 

TITLE  III- COMMODITY  LOAN  INSUR- 
ANCE FOR  WHEAT  AND  FEED  GRAINS 
Sec.  301.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Is  authorized  and  directed.  uiK>n  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe,  to  Insure 
banks  and  other  financial  institutions  which 
are  quall&ed  by  experience  or  facilities, 
against  losses  which  they  may  sustain  as  a 
result  of  loans  and  advances  of  credit  made 
to.  and  purchases  of  obligations  of.  producers 
on  the  1968  and  subsequent  crops  of  wheat, 
com,  oats.  rye.  bsurley.  and  grain  sorghum. 

(b)  Loans,  advances  of  credit,  and  pur- 
chases of  obligations  to  be  eligible  for  Insur- 
ance under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  90 
per  centum  of  the  estimated  season  average 
market  price  for  the  commodity  concerned, 
adjusted  for  grade  and  location,  for  each 
marketing  year  as  determined  and  an- 
nounced by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  prior 
to  the  beginning  of  each  marketing  year. 

(C)  Insurance  shall  not  be  granted  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  this  section  to 
any  financial  Institution  on  loans,  advances 
of  credit,  and  purchases  of  obligations  made 
by  such  financial  Institutions  In  excess  of  75 
per  centum   of   the    total   amount  of  such 


loans,  advances  of  credit,  and  purchases: 
Promded.  That  the  amount  of  any  claim  for 
loss  on  any  such  Individual  loan,  advance  of 
credit  or  purchase  of  obligation  paid  by  the 
Secretary  under  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion to  a  financial  institution  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 90  per  centum  of  such  loss 

Id)  No  insurance  shall  be  granted  imder 
this  section  to  any  financial  institution  with 
respect  to  any  obligation  representing  any 
such  loan,  advance  of  credit,  or  purchase  if 
such  obligation  has  a  maturity  in  excess  of 
eighteen  months. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  fix  a  premium 
charge  for  the  Insurance  granted  under  this 
section  which  shall  not  exceed  an  amount 
equivalent  to  1  per  centum  per  annum  of  the 
net  proceeds  to  the  financial  Institution  of 
such  loan,  advance  of  credit,  or  purchase. 
Such  premium  charge  shall  be  payable  In 
advance  by  the  financial  institution. 

( f  I  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  nece'^sary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  authorized  to 
utilize  the  facilities,  services,  authorities, 
and  funds  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion in  discharging  his  functions  and  re- 
sponsibilities under  this  title. 

Sec.  302  Effective  with  the  1968  crops  of 
wheat,  corn.  oats.  r>e.  barley,  and  grain  sor- 
ghum, section  5  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poraton  Charter  Act  (15  USC.  714c ».  as 
amended.  Is  amended  by  changing  the  per- 
iod at  the  end  of  paragraph  (a)  to  a  colon 
and  adding  the  following:  "Provided.  That 
not  withstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  Corporation's  powers  with  respect 
to  wheal,  com.  oats,  r>-e,  barley,  and  grain 
sorghum  shall  be  limited  to  the  insuring 
of  loans  and  advances  of  credit  made  to  pro- 
ducers of  such  commodities,  and  to  pur- 
chases of  obligations  of  the  producers  of 
such  commodities,  made  by  banks  and  other 
financial  institutions." 

nTLE   IV AMENDMENTS  TO   CROPLAND 

AOJtTSTMENT    PROGKAM 

Sec.  401.  Section  602  of  the  Pood  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1965  (7  U.S.C,  1838)  la 
amended — 

1 1 »  by  striking  out  In  subsection  (d)  there- 
of th"  following:  ",  unless  he  determines  that 
such  action  will  be  inconsistent  with  the 
effective  administration  of  the  program,"; 

(2)  by  adding  the  following  at  the  end  of 
subsection  (n)  :  "The  Secretary  shall,  as  soon 
as  practicable  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  sentence,  conduct  a  thorough  study  of 
how  and  to  what  extent  tenants,  sharecrop- 
pers, and  persons  In  similar  capacities  on 
farms  should  share  in  payments  made  under 
this  program.  Such  study  shall  also  give  con- 
sideration to  means  for  keeping  such  persons 
In  a  meaningful  and  productive  capacity  on 
the  lands  retired  from  crop  usage  under  this 
section." 


S.  3159— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILC 
AUTHORIZING  AN  ADDITIONAL 
BUILDING  FOR  THE  NATIONAL 
GALLERY  OF  ART 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  as  all  of  us  know,  the  late  An- 
drew W.  Mellon  in  1937  gave  to  the  Na- 
tion a  building  and  his  magnificent  col- 
lection for  a  National  Gallery  of  Art.  At 
the  time  of  this  gift  he.  President  Roose- 
velt, and  the  Congress  all  foresaw  that 
the  gallery  would  one  day  need  to  ex- 
pand. Therefore,  Public  Resolution  No. 
14  of  the  75th  Congress,  approved  March 
24,  1937,  after  providing  for  the  accept- 
ance of  Mr.  Mellon's  gift  and  for  the  site 
on  which  the  gallery  was  to  be  erected, 
further  provided  that  an  adjoining  area 
bound  by  Fourth  Street.  Pennsylvania 
Avenue.    Third    Street,    and    Madison 


Drive,  NW..  be  reserved  as  a  site  for  fu- 
ture additions  to  the  National  Gallery 
of  Art. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  National 
Gallery  arc  of  the  opinion  that  expan- 
sion of  its  facilities  are  necessary  and  de- 
sirable at  this  time,  and  that  this  expan- 
sion should  be  implemented  through  the 
construction  of  an  additional  building  on 
the  reserved  site.  With  this  in  mind,  the 
children  of  Andrew  W.  Mellon:  namely. 
Mr.  Paul  Mellon,  who  is  President  of  the 
National  Galler>',  and  his  sister,  Mrs. 
Ailsa  Mellon  Bruce,  in  October  of  1967, 
made  an  unrestricted  gift  to  the  Kallery 
of  securities  and  cash  valued  at  approxi- 
mately $20  million.  The  trustees  believe 
that  this  wonderful  gift,  together  with 
other  funds  now  available  to  the  gallery 
are  ample  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  addi- 
tional building. 

In  order  to  make  these  additional 
facilities  a  reality.  I  am  today  introduc- 
ing a  bill  authorizing  tlie  trustees  of  the 
National  Gallery  of  Art  to  construct  a 
building  or  buildings  on  the  site  bounded 
by  Fourth  Street.  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 
Third  Street,  and  Madison  Drive.  NW. 
in  the  District  of  CJlumbia,  and  makinc? 
provision  for  the  maintenance  thereof. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  'S.  3159)  authorizing  the 
Triistees  of  the  National  Gallery  of  Art 
to  construct  a  building  or  buildings  on 
the  site  bounded  by  Fourth  Street, 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Third  Street,  and 
Madison  Drive,  NW.,  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  making  provision  for  the 
maintenance  thereof,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Jordan  of  North  Carolina,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3159 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou.ie  of 
Representatives  of  the  Unit?d  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Trustees  of  the  National  Gallery  of  Art  are 
authorized  to  construct  on  the  area  reserved 
m  section  1  of  the  •Joint  Resolution  provid- 
ing for  the  construction  and  malntenancs  of 
a  National  Gallery  of  Art",  approved  March 
24,  1937  (50  Stat.  51.  20  USC.  71),  that  Is, 
the  area  bounded  by  Fourth  Street,  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue.  Third  Street,  and  Madison 
Drive,  Northwest,  a  building  or  buildings  to 
serve  as  an  addition  or  additions  to  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  of  Art.  provided,  however,  that 
costs  of  such  construction  shall  be  defrayed 
from  trust  funds  administered  by  such  trus- 
tees and  provided  further  that  the  plans  and 
Fpeclflcations  for  such  building  or  buildings 
shall  be  approved  by  the  CommUslon  of  Pine 
Arts  and  the  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission. 

Sec.  2.  Upon  completion,  the  building  or 
buildings  erected  pursuant  to  section  1  here- 
of shall  be  Incorporated  Into  and  become  a 
part  of  the  National  Gallery  of  Art.  and  all 
provisions  of  the  "Joint  Resolution  provid- 
ing for  the  construction  and  maintenance 
of  a  National  Gallery  of  Art",  approved  March 
24,  1937  (50  Stat.  51,  20  U.SC.  71  et  seq.) 
shall  apply  to  such  building  or  buildings,  to 
the  site  referred  to  in  section  1  hereof,  and 
to  the  activities  of  the  National  Gallery  of 
Art  carried  on  In  such  building,  or  buildings, 
and  site  to  the  same  extent  as  they  apply  to 
the  original   National  Gallery  of  Art  build- 


ing and  Its  site  and  to  activities  carried  on 
therein. 

Sec.  3.  All  provisions  of  the  Public  Law 
206  approved  October  24.  1951  (65  Stat. 
634.  as  amended  40  U.S.C.  193n  et  seq.) .  shall 
apply  to  the  building  or  buildings  con- 
structed pursuant  to  section  1  hereof  and  to 
the  site  referred  to  In  section  1  hereof  which 
shall  for  such  purpose  be  held  to  extend  to 
the  line  of  the  face  of  the  south  curb  of 
Pennsylvania  Avenue.  Northwest,  between 
Fourth  Street  and  Third  Street.  Northwest, 
to  the  line  of  the  face  of  the  west  curb 
of  Third  Street.  Northwest,  between  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  and  Madison  Drive.  North- 
west, to  the  line  of  the  face  of  the  north 
curb  of  Madison  Drlte,  Northwest,  between 
Third  Street  and  Fourth  Street.  Northwest, 
and  to  the  line  of  the  face  of  the  east  curb 
of  Fourth  SUeet.  Northwest,  between  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  and  Madison  Drive.  North- 
west. 

Sec.  4.  The  Commissioner  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  is  authotrlzed  to  transfer  to  the 
United  States  such  Jurisdiction  as  the  Dis- 
trict may  have  over  any  of  the  property 
delimited   In   the   first   section   of   this   Act 

Sec.  5.  In  the  event  any  privately  owned 
or  publicly  owned  utility  located  in  the  area 
delimited  In  the  first  section  of  this  Act  is 
required  to  be  relocated  or  protected  by  rea- 
son of  the  construction  on  such  area  of  any 
addition  to  the  National  Gallery  of  Art.  such 
relocation  or  protection  shall  be  at  the  ex- 
pense of  other  than  the  District  of  Columbia. 


S  3163— INTRODUCTION  OF  NON- 
APPROPRIATED FUND  ACTIVITY 
BILL 


Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk,  for  introduction  and  appro- 
priate reference,  a  bill  to  confer  uoon 
courts  of  the  United  States  jurisdiction 
over  contract  claims  against  nonappro- 
priated fund  activities  of  the  United 
States.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record 
following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  nonap- 
propriated fund  activities  are  at  present 
an  anomaly  of  the  law.  When  States  have 
attempted  to  tax  or  regulate  their  ac- 
tivities, they  have  successfully  argued 
that  they  are  immune  from  taxation  and 
regulation  as  instrumentalities  of  the 
United  States.  When  sued  in  foreign 
courts,  nonappropriated  fund  activities 
have  successfully  argued  that,  as  instru- 
mentalities of  the  United  States,  they  are 
not  liable  to  contract  suit,  except  in  the 
courts  of  the  United  States.  Our  own 
courts  have  held,  and  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment has  concurred  in  such  holdings, 
that  employees  of  nonappropriated  fund 
activities  engaged  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties,  are  employees  of  the  United 
States,  so  that  the  United  States  is  liable, 
under  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  for 
their  negligence  within  the  scope  of  their 
employment.  The  United  States  has.  in 
fact,  sued  in  its  own  name  to  enforce 
contracts  entered  into  by  nonappropri- 
ated fund  activities. 

Despite  the  consistent  identification  of 
the  nonappropriated  fund  activity  with 
Its  parent  department  or  agency  and  the 
United  States,  contractors  with  such  ac- 
tivities have  foimd  it  virtually  impossi- 
ble to  get  a  "day  in  court"  when  they 
allege  breach  of  contract  on  the  part  of 


such  an  activity.  State  courts  have  dis- 
claimed jurisdiction  to  entertain  such 
claims,  holding  that  the  Federal  courts 
are  the  appropriate  forum;  but  Federal 
courts  afford  no  relief  t)ecause  of  an  al- 
leged loophole  in  the  Tucker  Act.  The 
Court  of  Claims  has  held  that  that  meas- 
ure's waiver  of  the  sovereign  immunity  of 
the  United  States  to  contract  suits  is  not 
broad  enough  to  permit  the  Court  of 
Claims  or  the  U.S.  district  court  to  en- 
tertain suits  against  nonappropriated 
fund  activities. 

Judges  of  the  Court  of  Claims  have 
repeatedly  recognized  the  unfairness  of 
the  existing  situation  in  their  opinions.  I 
am  in  full  agreement  with  a  judge  of 
that  court,  who.  in  a  recent,  reluctant 
dismissal  of  a  suit  by  a  contractor 
against  a  nonappropriated  fund  activity 
said : 

This  is  a  matter  which  sorely  needs  con- 
gressional correction. 

The  bill  iS.  3163)  to  provide  courts 
of  the  United  States  with  jurisdiction 
over  contract  claims  against  nonappro- 
priated fund  activities  of  the  United 
States,  introduced  by  Mr.  Tydincs.  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord.  as 
f  ol'ows : 

S.  3163 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  1346  (a)  (2)  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "For  the 
purpose  of  this  paragraph,  an  express  or  im- 
plied contract  with  a  nonappropriated  fund 
activity  of  or  under  a  department,  agency, 
or  Armed  Force  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  considered  an  express  or  implied  contract 
with  the  United  States.". 

(b)  The  first  full  paragraph  of  section 
1491  of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "For  the  purpose  of 
this  paragraph,  an  express  or  implied  con- 
tract with  a  nonappropriated  fund  activity 
of  or  under  a  department,  agency,  or  Armed 
Force  of  the  United  States  shall  be  con- 
sidered an  express  or  implied  contract  with 
the  United  States.". 

(c)  Section  1302  of  the  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriation Act,  1957  (70  Stat.  694;  31  U.S.C. 
724a),  is  amended  by  adding  immediately 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  proviso:  -Provided  further,  That 
any  judgment  or  compromise  settlement 
against  the  United  States  arising  out  of  an 
express  or  Implied  contract  entered  into  by 
a  nonappropriated  fund  activity  of  or  under 
a  department,  agency,  or  Armed  Force  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  paid  In  accordance 
with  this  section  and  section  2414.  2517.  and 
2518  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  and  the 
United  States  shall  be  reimbursed  by  such 
activity  for  any  such  Judgment  or  compro- 
mise settlement  paid  by  the  United  States 
to  the  extent  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  determines  that  such  reim- 
bursement mav  be  made  without  unduly 
jeopardizing  the  operations  of  such  activity." 

Sec.  2.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  claims  and  civil  actions  initiated  or 
pending  on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  without  regard  to  the  date  on 
which  the  matters  giving  rise  to  such  actions 
occurred,  but  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
shall  not  operate  to  afford  a  remedy  for  any 
claim  barred  by  the  appropriate  sutute  of 
limitations  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  I  Mr.  Ervin]  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that,  at  its  next  print- 
ing, the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah 
I  Mr.  Bennett!  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  the  joint  resolution  <S.J.  Res. 
150  >  to  designate  the  month  of  May  1968 
as  "National  Arthritis  Month." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  IMr.  Williams!,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy], 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Clark!  ,  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire IMr.  Cotton!,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  IMr.  Tydincs!.  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  IMr.  Hatfield],  and  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  MondaleI 
be  added  as  cosponsors  of  my  bill  tS. 
341)  to  provide  for  improved  employee- 
management  relations  in  the  Federal 
service,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche!  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  <S.  3102)  to 
postpone  for  2  years  the  date  on 
which  passenger  vessels  operating  sole- 
ly on  the  inland  rivers  and  waterways 
must  comply  with  certain  safety  stand- 

9.r(is 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

ob j  ection ,  it  is  so  ordered . 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson  1  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  its  next  prmt-ng. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico (Mr.  Anderson]  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill,  S.  3132.  to  provide 
for  the  cooperation  between  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  and  the  Stat-s  with 
resoect  to  the  future  regulation  of  sur- 
face mining  operations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RESOLUTIONS 

REFERENCE  OF  SENATE  BILL  3162  TO 
THE    CHIEF    COMMISSIONER    OF 
THE  COURT  OF  CLAIMS 
Mr    SCOTT  submitted  the  following 
resolution  <S.  Res.  264):  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary: 

S  Res.  264 

Resolved.  That  the  bill  (S.  3162)  entitled 
"A  BUI  for  the  relief  of  Carleton  R.  Mc- 
Quown".  now  pending  in  the  Senate,  together 
with  all  the  accompanying  papers.  Is  hereby 
referred  to  the  chief  commissioner  of  the 
Court  of  Claims;  and  the  chief  commissioner 
of  the  Court  of  Claims  shall  proceed  with  the 
same  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
sections  1492  and  2509  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  and  report  to  the  Senate,  at 
the  earliest  practicable  date,  giving  such  find- 
ings of  fact  and  conclusions  thereon  as  shall 
be  sufficient  to  Inform  the  Congress  of  the 
nature  and  character  of  the  demand  as  a 
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claim,  legal  or  equitable,  agalnat  the  United 
States  and  the  amount.  If  any.  legally  or 
equlUbly  due  from  the  United  SUtea  to  the 
claimant. 

TO  PRINT  ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OF 
THE  REPORT  OP  THE  JOINT 
ECONOMIC  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JANUARY  1968  ECONOMIC  REPORT 
OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  submitted  a  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  265  >  authorizing  the  print- 
ing of  additional  copies  of  the  Report  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  on  the 
January  19€8  Economic  Report  of  the 
President,  together  with  statement  of 
committee  agreement,  minority  and 
other  views,  which  was  considered,  by 
imanimous  consent,  and  agreed  to. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  PuoxMraE, 
which  appears  under  a  separate 
heading.) 


CONTINUATION  OF  EXISTING  EX- 
CISE TAX  RATES  ON  COMMUNICA- 
TION SERVICES  AND  ON  AUTO- 
MOBILES—AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    SIS 

Mr.  SMATHERS  submitted  amend- 
ments. Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bUl  (H.R.  15414)  to  continue  the 
existing  excise  tax  rates  on  communica- 
tion services  and  on  automobiles,  and  to 
apply  more  generally  the  provisions  re- 
lating to  payments  of  estimated  tax  by 
corporations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINATION 
BEFORE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  the  fol- 
lowing nomination  has  been  referred  to 
and  is  now  pending  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

Klyde  Robinson,  of  South  Carolina,  to 
be  U.S.  attorney,  district  of  South  Caro- 
lina, term  of  4  years,  to  fill  a  new  posi- 
tion created  by  Public  Law  89-242.  ap- 
proved October  7,  1965. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  Interested  in  this  nomination  to 
fUe  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on 
or  before  Thursday.  March  21.  1968,  any 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nomination,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  is  their  Intention  to  appear  at 
any  hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
MINERAL  SHORTAGES 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Minerals. 
Materials,  and  Fuels  of  the  Senate  In- 
terior Committee.  I  announce  that  on 
March  21  the  subcommittee  will  hold 
public  hearings  on  the  increasingly 
critical  problems  with  respect  to  short- 
ages of  minerals  in  the  United  States, 
and  our  perilous,  growing  dependence 
on  foreign,  oceanbome  sources  of  these 
minerals. 

At  this  time,  the  subcommittee  plans 


to  hear  only  Federal  ofHclals.  led  by  Dr. 
Walter  Hlbbard.  the  very  distinguished 
Director  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines. 
However,  if  the  need  and  the  Interest 
warrant,  we  will  schedule  additional 
hearings  to  hear  spokesmen  for  Industry 
and  the  public. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  that  I  do  not 
need  to  tell  the  Members  of  this  body — 
rather.  I  will  affirm  it  to  them— that  the 
physical  foundation  of  our  society  is 
based  on  minerals  and  the  materials  de- 
rived from  them.  Among  all  the  world's 
peoples  we  enjoy  the  highest  standard 
of  living  in  no  small  part  because  we 
have  been  able  to  develop  and  utilize 
the  abundant  mineral  resources  of  the 
United  States.  Minerals  are  woven  In- 
extricably into  the  very  fabric  of  our 
history,  our  economy,  and  our  civiliza- 
tion, and  they  are  indispensable  to  our 
continued  security. 

Structures  and  machines  are  built 
largely  of  minerals;  the  energy  to  heat 
homes  and  buildings  and  to  drive  the 
machines  is  mostly  mineral;  agricultural 
fertility  is  maintained  by  mineral  fertiliz- 
ers; and  the  national  security  is  provided 
hy  mihtary  equipment  and  machines 
largely  of  mineral  origin. 

In  1966  the  United  States  led  the  world 
in  the  production  of  27  out  of  54  minerals 
for  which  complete  statistics  were  avail- 
able. In  1967  the  total  value  of  domestic 
mineral  production  reached  a  record 
high  of  $23.8  billion,  exceeding  for  the 
sixth  straight  year  the  previous  peak 
productivity. 

But.  in  addition  to  being  the  world's 
leading  mineral  producer,  we  are  also 
its  largest  consumer.  We  have,  in  fact, 
during  the  past  30  years,  consumed  more 
minerals  than  the  entire  world  for  all 
time  prior  to  that.  It  Is.  therefore,  a  fact 
that  we  consume  more  than  we  produce. 
And  our  national  demands  are  growing 
in  what  seems  to  oe  geometrical 
progression. 

The  value  of  mineral  imports  in  1966 
was  $2.9  billion  and  exceeded  the  value 
of  exports  by  a  ratio  of  more  than  3  to  1. 
In  addition,  quantities  of  semiprocessed 
and  manufactured  minerals,  fuels  and 
other  mineral- related  products  are  im- 
ported. Department  of  Commerce  statis- 
tics indicate  that  the  total  dollar  value 
of  these  imports  was  $6.7  billion,  with 
exports  of  $3.3  billion  in  the  same  cate- 
gories. Actually,  today,  imports  supply 
more  than  75  percent  of  our  needs  for 
20  different  mineral  commodities.  Unless 
this  particular  trend  is  somehow  re- 
versed, there  appears  no  alternative  to 
a  steady  growth  in  our  reliance  on 
imports. 

Yet.  at  the  very  time  our  reliance  on 
foreign,  ocean-borne  supplies  of  min- 
erals Is  increasing,  we  know  we  have  vast 
reserves  of  many  of  the  same  minerals 
within  the  borders  of  our  own  country, 
or  within  the  North  American  Continent. 
Much  of  these  vast  reserves  are,  unfor- 
tunately, of  low  grade,  compared  to  some 
foreign  sources.  This  fact,  plus  high  pro- 
duction costs  in  the  United  States,  plus 
the  attractiveness  of  the  growing  for- 
eign market,  have  resulted  in  what  is 
perhaps  a  disproportionate  emphasis  by 
Americans  on  the  development  of  for- 
eign mineral  resources. 

My  long  Interest  in  the  development  of 
the  mineral  resources  of  my  own  State  of 


Alaska,  and  my  service  as  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Minerals.  Materi- 
als, and  Fuels,  have  impressed  me  with 
the  great  potentials  for  further  discovery 
of  new  mineral  resources  and  the  fur- 
ther development  of  those  reserves  now 
known. 

Mineralogically  speaking,  the  United 
States  may  still  be  an  -underdeveloped" 
or  "emerging"  country. 

Over  the  years,  from  time  to  time, 
various  units  of  the  Congress,  as  well  as 
various  commissions  appointed  by  the 
executive  branch,  have  held  hearings  and 
conducted  investigations  as  to  the  valid- 
ity of  the  controversial  theory  or  con- 
cept that  the  United  States  now  is  a 
"have  not"  nation  with  respect  to  critical 
and  strategic  minerals. 

I  am  hopeful  that  our  hearings  on 
March  21  will  throw  additional  light  on 
this  vital  subject,  and  point  to  what,  if 
anything,  we  should  and  can  do  about  it. 
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PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  OFFERS  FULL 
JUSTICE  FOR  AMERICAN  IN- 
DIANS 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  President  Johnson's 
Indian  message  to  Congress  marks  a  re- 
alistic beginning  to  America's  attempt  to 
do  full  justice  for  its  Indian  citizens. 

While  we  have  granted  political  equal- 
ity to  the  Indian  and  given  monetary 
compensation  for  his  ancestral  lands, 
our  first  pioneers  have  not  shared  fully 
in  the  abundance  of  America. 

The  conditions  in  which  the  American 
Indian  must  live  are  a  reason  for  national 
shEune — and  for  the  national  action 
President  Johnson  has  called  upon  us 
to  take. 

No  enlightened  American  can  rest 
when  the  tubercular  rate  among  Indians 
is  six  times  the  national  average;  while 
more  than  one -half  of  the  Indians  must 
obtain  water  from  contaminated  or  po- 
tentially dangerous  sources;  and  when 
thousands  are  ill -housed,  ill -schooled, 
and  ill-prepared  for  20th-century  Ameri- 
can life. 

President  Johnson  has  proposed  a  pro- 
gram to  end  this — and  its  enactment  will 
mean  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the 
Indian's  problems. 

Essential  community  services  such  as 
water  and  sewer  projects  and  decent 
housing  will  be  provided  on  an  enlarged 
scale.  Increased  Indian  road  construc- 
tion can  end  the  Indian's  physical  and 
•cultural  isolation;  new  jobs  through  ex- 
pansion of  proven  programs  can  add 
hope  and  dignity;  and  improved  health 
and  education  programs  will  be  tailored 
to  their  special  needs. 

Success  cannot  come  overnight — for 
years  of  neglect  leave  deep  scars. 

But  today  we  embark  on  a  hopeful 
journey — a  long  one  to  be  sure,  but  a 
journey  which  will  end  in  full  citizenship 
for  the  American  Indian. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
message  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  message 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

The  FoRcorrEN  American 
To  the  Cangreaa  of  the  United  States: 

Mississippi  and  Utah — the  Potomac  and 
the  Chattahoochee — Appalachia  and  Shen- 
andoah .  .  .  The  words  of  the  Indian  have 


become  our  word* — the  names  of  our  states 
and  streams  and  landmarks. 

His  myths  and  his  heroes  enrich  omx  lit- 
erature. 

His  lore  colors  our  art  and  our  language. 
For   two   centuries,    the  American    Indian 
has  been  a  symbol  of  the  drama  and  excite- 
ment of  the  earliest  America. 

But  for  two  centuries,  he  has  been  an  alien 
in  his  own  land. 

Relations  between  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment and  the  tribes  were  originally  in 
the  hands  of  the  War  Department.  Until 
1871.  the  United  States  treated  the  Indian 
tribes  as  foreign  nations. 

It  has  been  only  44  years  since  the  United 
States  affirmed  the  Indian's  citizenship:  the 
full  political  equality  essential  for  human 
dignity  In  a  democratic  society. 

It  has  been  only  32  years  since  Congress 
enacted  the  Indian  Claims  Act.  to  acknowl- 
edge the  Nation's  debt  to  the  first  Ameri- 
cans for  their  land. 

But  political  equality  and  compensation 
for  ancestral  lands  are  not  enough.  The 
American  Indian  deserves  .1  chance  to  de- 
velop his  talents  and  share  fully  In  the  future 
of  our  Nation. 

There  are  about  600,000  Indians  In  Amer- 
ica today.  Some  400.000  live  on  or  near  reser- 
vations in  25  States.  The  remaining  200.000 
have  moved  to  our  cities  and  towns.  The 
most  striking  fact  about  the  American  In- 
dians today  Is  their  tragic  plight: 

Fifty  thousand  Indian  families  live  In  un- 
sanitary, dilapidated  dwellings:  many  In 
huts,  shanties,  even  abandoned  automobiles. 
The  unemployment  rate  among  Indians  Is 
nearly  40  percent — more  than  ten  times  the 
national  average. 

Fifty  percent  of  Indian  schoolchildren — 
double  the  national  average — drop  out  be- 
fore completing  high  school. 

Indian  literacy  rates  are  among  the  low- 
est in  the  Nation:  the  rates  of  sickness  and 
poverty  are  among  the  highest. 

Thousands  of  Indians  who  have  migrated 
Into  the  cities  And  themselves  untrained  for 
jobs   and   unprepared   for   urban   life. 

The  average  age  of  death  of  an  American 
Indian  today  Is  44  years;  for  all  other  Amer- 
icans, It  is  65. 

TtiC  American  Indian,  once  proud  and 
free.  Is  torn  now  between  white  and  tribal 
values:  between  the  politics  and  language 
of  the  white  man  and  his  own  historic  cul- 
ture. His  problems,  sharpened  by  years  of  de- 
feat and  exploitation,  neglect  and  Inadequate 
effort,  will  take  many  years  to  overcome. 

But  recent  landmark  laws — the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act.  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act.  the  Manpower  Devel- 
opment and  Training  Act — have  given  \is  an 
opportunity  to  deal  with  the  persistent  prob- 
lems of  the  American  Indian.  The  time  has 
come  to  focus  our  efforts  on  the  plight  of 
the  American  Indian  through  these  and  the 
other  laws  passed  in  the  last  few  years. 

No  enlightened  Nation,  no  responsible  gov- 
ernment, no  progressive  people  can  sit  idly 
by  and  permit  this  shocking  situation  to 
continue. 

I  propose  a  new  goal  for  our  Indian  pro- 
grams :  A  goal  that  ends  the  old  debate  about 
"termination"  of  Indian  programs  and 
stresses  self-determination;  a  goal  that  erases 
old  attitudes  of  paternalism  and  promotes 
partnership  self-help. 
Out  goal  must  be; 

A  standard  of  living  for  the  Indiana  equal 
to  that  of  the  country  aa  a  whole. 

Freedom  of  Choice:  An  opportunity  to 
remain  in  their  homielanda,  if  they  chooae, 
without  surrendering  their  dignity;  an  op- 
portunity to  move  to  the  towns  and  cities  of 
America,  if  they  chooae,  equipped  uHth  the 
skills  to  live  in  equality  and  dignity. 

Full  participation  in  the  life  of  modem 
America,  unth  a  fuU  share  of  economic  op- 
portunity and  social  justice. 

I  propose.  In  short,  a  policy  of  maxlmxim 
choice  for  the  American  Indian:  a  policy  ex- 


pressed in  programs  of  self-help,  self-devel- 
opment, self-determination. 

To  start  toward  our  goal  In  Fiscal  1969. 
I  recommend  that  the  Congress  appropriate 
one-half  a  billion  dollars  for  programs 
targeted  at  the  American  Indian — about  10 
percent  more  than  Fiscal  1968. 

STRENGTHENED    FEDERAL    LEADERSHIP 

In  the  past  four  years,  with  the  advent 
of  major  new  programs,  several  agencies 
have  undertaken  independent  efforts  to 
help  the  American  Indian.  Too  often,  there 
has  been  too  little  coordination  between 
agencies:  and  no  clear,  unified  policy 
which  applied  to  all. 

To  launch  an  undivided.  Government- 
wide  effort  in  this  area,  I  am  today  issuing 
an  Executive  Order  to  establish  a  National 
Council  on  Indian  Opportunity. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Council  will  be  the 
Vice  President  who  will  bring  the  problems 
of  the  Indians  to  the  highest  levels  of  Gov- 
ernment. The  Council  will  include  a  cross 
section  of  Indian  leaders,  and  high  govern- 
ment officials  who  have  programs  in  this 
field: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who  has 
primary  responsibility  for  Indian  Affairs. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  whose  pro- 
grams affect  thousands  of  Indians. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  who  can 
help  promote  economic  development  of  In- 
dian lands. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor,  whose  manpower 
programs  can  train  more  Indians  for  more 
useful  emplojTnent. 

The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  who  can  help  Indian  communities 
with  two  of  their  most  pressing  needs — 
health  and  education. 

The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, who  can  bring  better  housing  to 
Indian  lands. 

The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  whose  programs  are  already 
operating  in  several  Indian  communities. 

The  Council  will  review  Federal  programs 
for  Indians,  make  broad  policy  recommenda- 
tions, and  ensure  that  programs  reflect  the 
needs  and  desires  of  the  Indian  people.  Most 
important.  I  have  asked  the  Vice  President, 
as  Chairman  of  the  Council,  to  make  certain 
that  the  American  Indian  shares  fully  in  all 
our  federal  programs. 

SELF-HELP  AND   SELF-DETERMINATION 

The  greatest  hope  for  Indian  progress  lies 
in  the  emergence  of  Indian  leadership  and 
initiative  In  solving  Indian  problems.  In- 
dians must  have  a  voice  In  making  the  plans 
and  decisions  In  programs  which  are  impor- 
tant to  their  dally  life. 

Within  the  last  few  months  we  have  seen 
a  new  concept  of  community  development — 
a  concept  based  on  self-help — work  success- 
fully among  Indians.  Many  tribes  have  begun 
to  administer  activities  which  Federal  agen- 
cies had  long  performed  in  their  behalf: 

On  the  Crow  Creek,  Lower  Brule,  and  Fort 
Berthold  re.servatlons  in  the  Dakotas  and  on 
reservations  in  several  other  states,  imagina- 
tive new  work-experience  programs,  operated 
by  Indians  themselves,  provide  jobs  for  In- 
dians once  totally  dependent  on  welfare. 

The  Warm  Springs  Tribes  of  Oregon  ran  an 
extensive  program  to  repair  flood  damage  on 
their  reservation. 

The  Oglala  Sioux  of  South  Dakota  and  the 
Zunls  of  New  Mexico  are  now  contracting  to 
provide  law  enforcement  serrtces  for  their 
communities. 

The  Navajos — who  this  year  celebrate  the 
100th  anniversary  of  their  peace  treaty  with 
the  United  States — furnish  many  community 
services  normally  provided  by  the  Federal 
government,  either  through  contract  or  with 
funds  from  their  own  Treasury. 

Passive  acceptance  of  Federal  service  is 
giving  way  to  Indian  Involvement.  More  than 
ever  before.  Indian  needs  are  being  Identi- 
fied from  the  Indian  viewpoint — as  they 
should  be. 


This  principle  Is  the  key  to  progress  for 
Indians — just  as  It  has  been  for  other  Ameri- 
cans. If  we  base  our  programs  upon  It.  the 
day  will  come  when  the  relationship  between 
Indians  and  the  Ciovernment  will  be  one  of 
full  partnership — not  dependency. 

EDUCATION 

The  problems  of  Indian  education  are 
legion : 

Ten  percent  of  American  Indians  over 
age  14  have  had  no  schooling  at  all. 

Nearly  60  percent  have  less  than  an  eighth 
grade  education. 

Half  of  our  Indian  children  do  not  finish 
high  school  today. 

Even  those  Indians  attending  school  are 
plagued  by  language  barriers,  by  Isolation 
in  remote  areas,  by  lack  of  a  tradition  of 
academic  achievement. 

Standard  schooling  and  vocational  training 
will  not  be  enough  to  overcome  the  educa- 
tional difficulties  of  the  Indians.  More  Inten- 
sive and  imaginative  approaches  are  needed. 
The  legislation  enacted  in  the  past  four 
years  gives  us  the  means  to  make  the  special 
effort  now  needed  in  Indian  education:  The 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act. 
the  Education  Professions  Development 
Act.  the  Vocational  Education  Act.  and  the 
Higher  Education  Act. 

The  challenge  Is  to  use  this  legislation 
creatively. 

/  have  directed  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare: 

To  work  together  to  make  these  programs 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  Indians. 

To  develop  a  concentrated  effort  in  Indian 
education  with  State  and  local  agencies. 
This  is  critical  If  the  two-thirds  of  Indian 
school  children  in  non-Indian  public  schools 
are  to  get  the  special  help  they  sorely  need. 
Preschool  programs 
In  the  past  few  years  we  as  a  Nation  liave 
come  to  recognize  the  Irreplaceable  impor- 
tance of  the  earliest  years  in  a  child's  life. 
Pre-school  education  and  care — valuable  for 
all  children — are  urgently  needed  for  Indian 
children. 

We  must  set  a  goal  to  enroll  every  four  and 
five-year-old  Indian  child  in  a  pre-ffchool 
program  by  1971. 

For  1969.  I  am  requesting  funds  to: 
Make  the  Head  Start  Program  available  to 
10,000  Indian  children. 

Establish,  for  the  first  time,  kindergartens 
for  4.500  Indian  youngsters  next  September. 
To  encourngc  Indian  involvement  in  this 
educational  process,  I  am  asking  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  assure  that  e.ich  of 
these    kindergartens    employ    local     Indian 
teacher  aides  as  well  as  trained  teachers. 
Federal  Indian  schools 
Since  1961.  we  have  undertaken  a  substan- 
tial program  to  improve  the  245  Federal  In- 
dian  schools,   which   are   attended   by   over 
50,000  children.  That  effort  is  now  hall  com- 
pleted. It  will  continue. 

But  good  facilities  are  not  enough. 
/  am  asking  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  to  establish  a  model 
community  school  system  for  Indians.  These 
schools  will: 

Have  the  finest  teachers,  familiar  with 
Indian  history,  culture  and  language. 

Feature  an  enriched  curriculum,  special 
guidance  and  counseling  programs,  modern 
instruction  materials,  and  a  sound  program 
to  teach  English  as  a  second  language. 

Serve  the  local  Indian  population  aa  a 
community  center  for  activities  ranging  from 
adult  education  classes  to  social  gatherings. 

To  reach  this  goal,  I  propose  tl:at  the 
Congress  appropriate  55.5  million  to  attract 
and  hold  talented  and  dedicated  teachers 
at  Indian  schools  and  to  provide  200  addi- 
tional teachers  and  other  professionals  to 
enrich  instruction,  counseling  and  other 
programs. 
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To  help  make  the  Indian  school  a  vital 
part  of  the  Indian  community.  I  am  direct- 
ing the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  e«tabli«h 
Indian  school  boards  for  Federal  Indian 
Schools  School  board  members— selected  by 
their  communities — will  receive  whatever 
tralnintc  is  necessary  to  enable  them  to  carry 
out  their  responsibilities. 

Higher  education 

Indian  youth  must  be  given  more  oppor- 
tuiiltes  to  develop  their  talents  fully  and 
to  pursue  their  ambitions  free  of  arbitrary 
barriers  to  learning  and  employment  They 
must  have  a  chance  to  become  professionals 
doctors,  nurses  engineers,  managers  and 
teachers 

For  the  young  Indian  of  today  will  even- 
tually become  the  bridge  between  two  cul- 
tures, two  languages,  and  two  ways  of  life 

Therefore,  we  must  open  wide  the  doors 
uf  ci'reer  training  and  higher  education  to 
all  Indian  students  who  qualify. 

To  reach  th  is  goal 

I  at'i  requesting  $3  million  m  Fiscal  1999 
lor  college  scholarship  grants,  to  include  for 
the  first  time  lirtng  alloicances  for  Indian 
students  and  their  families  to  help  capable 
young  Indians  meet  the  costs  of  higher 
education 

I  atn  asking  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, ayid  Welfare  to  make  a  special  an^. 
sustained  'effort  to  a.ssure  that  our  regular 
.scholars-lip  and  loan  programs  are  availabi' 
in  Indian   high   school  graduates 

I  am  nuking  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Kriinom:c  Opportunity  to  establi.^h  a  special 
Upuard  Bound  program  for  Indian  high 
.icnoot   studrnts. 

KCVLrH    SNO    MESU'AL    C.\«e 

The  health  level  of  the  American  Indian  la 
the  lowest  of  any  major  population  group  in 
the  United  States: 

Tlie  inf.Kit  mortality  rate  nmong  Indians  Is 
34  5  per  1000  blrt'is— 12  points  above  the 
Na'ional  .iver.»ge 

T^ie  Incidence  of  tuberculosis  among  In- 
di.in^  and  .Maska  natives  Is  about  Ave  times 
the  National  average 

More  t'l.in  half  of  the  Indians  obtain  water 
from  cent  iminated  or  potentially  dangerous 
sources  a'..d  use  witste  disposal  facilities  that 
are  gri.-«sly  inadequate 

Viral  infections,  pneumonia,  and  mal- 
nutr  tion — all  of  which  contribute  to  chronic 
111  health  r.nd  mental  retardation — are  com- 
mon among  Indian  children 

We  ".lave  made  progress   Since  1963: 

The  infant  death  rate  has  declined  21 
perce.it 

Oe.iths  from  tuberculosis  are  down  29 
percent 

The  number  of  outpatient  visits  to  clinics 
and  health  centers  rose  16  percent 

But  much  more  remains  to  be  done. 

/  propose  that  the  Coigress  increase 
health  p-ograms  for  Indians  by  about  ten 
percent,  to  S112  million  in  Ft.ical  1969.  with 
special  emphasis  on  child  health   programs. 

But  if  've  are  to  solve  Indian  health  prob- 
lems, the  Indian  people  themselves  must  Im- 
prove their  public  health  and  family  health 
practices.  This  win  require  a  new  effort  to 
Involve  Indian  families  In  a  crusade  for  better 
health 

Recent  experience  demonstrates  that  In- 
dians have  been  successful  in  working  side  by 
side  with  health  professionals 

They  have  organized  tribal  health  com- 
niitiees  tu  review  Indian  health  problems  and 
design  programs  for  solving  them 

They  h.ive  launched  new  programs  In  sani- 
tation, mental  health,  alcoholism,  and  acci- 
dent control 

A  cooperative  Indian-government  project 
to  provide  safe  water  and  disposal  systems  for 
44.000  Indians  and  Alaska  native  families  has 
proved  successful  For  every  Federal  dollar 
spent.  Indian  Americans  have  contributed 
another  40  cent*  In  labor,  materials  and 
actual   funds. 

f   am  directing  the   Secretary  of  Health, 


Education,  and  Welfare  to  build  a  "commu- 
nity participation"  component  into  every 
Federal  health,  program  for  Indians  which 
lends  itself  to  this  approach. 

Essential  to  this  effort  will  be  a  large,  well- 
triUned  corps  of  community  health  aides 
drawn  from  the  Indian  population:  nursing 
assistants,  health  record  clerks,  medlcal- 
■oclal  aides  and  nutrition  workers.  These 
community  health  aides  can  greatly  assist 
professional  health  workers  in  bringing 
health  services  to  Indian  communities. 

/  recommend  that  the  Congress  appro- 
priate funds  to  train  and  employ  more  than 
600  new  community  Indian  health  aides  in 
the  Public  Health  Service. 

Theae  aides  will  serve  nearly  200.000  In- 
dians and  Alaska  natives  In  their  home  com- 
munities, teaching  sound  health  practices 
to  the  Indian  people  In  several  critical 
fields:  pre-natal  health,  child  care,  home 
sanitation  and   personal   hygiene. 

Our  goal  Ls  first  to  narrow,  then  to  close 
the  wide  breach  between  the  health  stand- 
ards of  Indians  and  other  Americans.  But 
before  large  Investments  In  Federally-spon- 
sored health  services  can  pay  lasting  divi- 
dends, we  must  build  a  solid  base  of  Indian 
community  action  for  better  health. 

JOBS     AND     ECONOMIC     OCVCLOPMENT 

The  plight  of  the  Indians  gives  grim  tes- 
timony to  the  devastating  effects  of  unem- 
ployment on  the  individual,  the  family,  and 
the  community: 

Nearly  40  percent  of  the  labor  force  on 
Indian  lands  Is  chronically  unemployed, 
compared  with  a  national  unemployment 
rate  of  3.5  percent. 

Of  the  Indians  who  do  work,  a  third  ar« 
underemployed  In  temporary  or  seasonal 
Job* 

Fifty  percent  of  Indian  families  have  cash 
Incomes  below  S2,C)00  a  year;  75  percent  have 
incomes  below  $3,000 

With  rare  exception.  Indian  communltlea 
are  so  underdeveloped  that  there  Is  little, 
if  any.  opportunity  for  signiflcant  social  or 
economic  progress. 

Two  percent  of  all  the  land  in  the  United 
States  Is  Indian  land  Indian  lands  are  about 
the  size  of  all  the  New  England  States  and  a 
?m:Ul  slice  of  New  York.  But  many  of  their 
resources  oil.  gns.  coal,  uranium,  timber, 
water     await  development. 

T'ae  economic  ills  of  Indian  areas  can  have 
a  m.-jjor  Impact  upon  neighboring  regions  as 
well  It  Is  not  only  In  the  best  interests  of 
the  Indlars.  but  of  the  entire  Nation,  to  ex- 
pand Indian  economic  opportunity. 
lobs 

Special  employment  progrr.ms  have  been 
established  to  help  meet  the  needs  of  Indians. 
In  1967  alone,  more  than  10.000  men  and 
women  received  training  and  other  help  to 
get  jobs  under  the  Indian  Bureau's  pro- 
gram'-— double  the  nun\ber  served  four  years 
ago.  These  programs : 

Provide  all-expenses-pnld  training  ancf 
placement  for  Indian  adults 

Develop  projects  In  cooperation  with  pri- 
vate Industry,  In  which  families  prepare 
together  for  the  transition  from  welfare 
dependency  to  useful,  productive  work. 

To  mret  the  increasing  demand,  I  propose 
that  the  Indiin  Vocational  Training  Program 
be  expanded  to  the  full  authorization  of  tZS 
million  m  Fiscal  1969 — nearly  double  the 
funds  app'opriated  last  year. 

In  the  State  of  the  Union  mecsage,  I  pro- 
posed a  25  percent  Increase-  to  t2.I  billion — 
in  our  manpower  training  programs  for  Fis- 
cal 1969. 

As  a  part  of  this  effort.  I  have  asked  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  expand  the  Concen- 
trated Employment  Program  to  include  In- 
dian reservations. 

Area  development 
The  economic  development  of  potentially 
productive  Indian  areas  suffers  from  a  lack 
of   base  capital   to  permit   Indians   to  take 


advantage  of  sound  Investment  opportuni- 
ties and  to  attract  private  Citpltal. 

The  Indian  Resources  Development  Act, 
now  pending  before  Congress,  contains  pro- 
visions to  spark  this  kind  of  investment. 

The  central  feature  of  this  Act  Is  an  au- 
thorization of  $500  million  for  an  Indian 
loan  guaranty  and  insurance  fund  and  for  a 
direct  loan  revolving  fund. 

These  funds  would: 

Provide  the  foundation  for  the  economic 
development  of  Indian  lands. 

Encourage  light  industry  to  locate  on  or 
near  Indian  reservations. 

Permit  better  development  of  natural  re- 
sources. 

Encourage  development  of  the  tourist  po- 
tential on  many  reservations. 

The  Indian  Resources  Development  Act 
would  also  permit  the  issuance  of  Federal 
corporate  charters  to  Indian  tribes  or  groups 
of  Indians.  This  charter  gives  them  the 
means  to  compete  with  our  communities  In 
attracting  outside  Investment. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  enact  this  program 
for  the  economic  development  of  Indian  re- 
sources. 

Roads  for  economic  development 
Without  an  adequate  system  of  roads  to 
link  Indian  areas  with  the  rest  of  our  Nation, 
community  and  economic  development,  In- 
dian self-help  programs,  and  even  education 
cannot  go  forward  as  rapidly  as  they  should. 
Large  areas  inhabited  by  Indians  are  vir- 
tually Inaccessible.  For  example,  on  the  vast 
Navajo-Hopl  area  there  are  only  30  percent 
as  many  miles  of  surfaced  roads  per  1. 000 
square  miles  as  In  rural  ureas  of  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico. 
The  woefully  inadequate  road  systems  in 
Indian  areas  must  be  improved.  Good  roads 
are  desperately  needed  for  economic  develop- 
ment. And  good  roads  may  someday  enable 
the  Indian  people  to  keep  their  young  chil- 
dren at  home,  instead  of  having  to  send  them 
to  far-away  boarding  schools. 

/  propo.se  an  amendment  to  the  Federal 
Highway  Act  increasing  the  authorieation 
for  Indian  road  construction  to  $30  million 
annually  beginning  in  Fiscal  1970. 

ESSENTIAL   COMMUNtrr    SERVICES 

Housing 

Most  Indian  housing  Is  far  worse  than  the 
housing  In  many  slums  of  our  large  cities. 

To  begin  our  attack  on  the  backlog  of  sub- 
standard housing: 

I  have  asked  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  Increase  Indian  home 
construction  by  an  additional  1.000  units  this 
coming  year,  for  a  total  of  2.500  annually. 

I  propose  that  the  Congress  double  the 
Fiscal  1968  appropriations — to  $6  million  in 
1969 — for  a  broad  home  Improvement  pro- 
gram. 

These  steps  are  a  strong  start  toward  Im- 
proving living  conditions  among  Indians, 
while  we  deal  with  the  underlying  causes  of 
Inadequate  housing.  But  the  present  housing 
law  is  too  rigid  to  meet  the  special  needs  and 
conditions  of  our  Indian  population. 

/  am  therefore  submitting  legislation  to 
open  the  door  for  more  Indians  to  receive 
Unc-cost  housing  aid.  and  to  extend  the  loan 
programs  of  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion to  tribal  lands. 

In  addition: 

The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment will  review  construction  stand- 
ards for  Indian  homes  to  ensure  flexibility  In 
design  and  construction  of  Indian  housing. 

The  Secretaries  of  the  Interior  and  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  will  explore  new 
low-cost  techniques  of  construction  suitable 
to   a   jtepped-up    Indian    housing    program. 

Community  action 
Programs  under  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  have  improved  morale  in  Indian  com- 
munities. They  have  given  tribes  new  oppor- 
tunities to  plan  and  carry  out  social  and 
economic  projects.  Community  action  pro- 
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„^.  ~.,fir»i«riv  Head  start  deserve  strong      served  to  Itself  the  power  of  flnal  decision  I    ask    unanimous    Consent    to     have 

^n^'rf^  on  ultimate  title.  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 

I  am  asking  the  Congress  to  provide  »22.7  It  remains  our  unfinished  task  to  state  In      breakdown    of    the    committees,    officers, 

million  in  Fiscal  1969  for  these  important     law  the  terms  and  conditions  of  settlement,     jjoard    of    directors,    and    the    executive 

efforts.  ^  that   uncertainty  can  be  ended   for   the      ^^^^^^^^^ 

water  and  sewer  projects                       """"^^.^^fon  is  now  pending  to  resolve  this  There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
Shorter  life  expecUncy  and  higher  Infant      ,^l^^''^''^^^J^^'^°^ ^om^\lnon  on  legls-     ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

mortality  among  Indians  are  caused  In  large      J^^^^^  ^^                      .         .-  follows: 

part  by  unsanitary  "%»«'■  J^"PP'»f,«^^"^ '=°'*-          Qive  the  native  people  of  Alaska  title  to  business  Committee  for  the  Arts,  Inc. 

tamlnatlon  from  unsafe  waste  disposal.                                            occuov  and  need  to  sustain  ^..,^..„= 

The  Federal  Government  has  authority  to      i?^*  ;*"  i^^"^*^  °^^^^^  officers 

join    with    individual   Indians    to   construct      '''^Y^V"hlm  rights  to  use  additional  lands  Chairman:  C.  Douglas  Dillon, 

these  facilities  on  Indian  lands.  The  govern-      .-.^  water  for  hunting   trapping  and  fishing  President:  G.  A.  McLellan.' 

ment    contributes    the    capital.    The    Indian      «f^*f^tlln  \he"r  tradltS  Vice  President.  Herbert  P.  Patterson. " 

contributes   the   labor.                                               thP?sorhno«  secretary :  H.  Bruce  Palmer. 

To  step  up  this  program,  I  recommend  that      '^^^^^^Xm  compensation  commensurate  Assistant  Secretary :  Martha  Gerken.* 

the  congress  increase  «Pf<>P;'°*«'"^/^,f  °{^,      ^iVlT^e  valuT  of  ao^y  lands  taken  from  them.  Treasurer :  Devereux  C.  Josephs, 

iwiter  and  sanitary  waste  disposal  facilities      wim  me  \niuc           ,  ^^^^^  ^^  directors 
bj,   30  percent-from   $10   million   in  Fiscal                           the  first  Americans 

1968  to  $13  million  in  Fiscal  1969.                            -phe  program  I  propose  .seeks  to  promote  '  ^«^""  fxi^i.c                   , 

civiLl  RIGHTS                                     Indian  development  by  Improving  health  and  Roger  M.  Blough,  C.  Douglas  Dillon   Kath- 

civiL,  RIGHTS                                     education    encouraging  long-term  economic  arine  Graham,  Devereux  C.  Josephs,  Gavin  K. 

A  bill  of  rights  for  Indians                        erowth,  and  strengthening  community  Instl-  MacBaln,  H.  Bruce  Palmer.  David  Rockefeller. 

In   1934.  Congress  passed   ihe  Indian  Re-      ,,t,tions.  Prank  Stanton, 

organization  Act.  which  laid  the  groundwork          underlying  this  program  is  the  assumption  (Term  expires  in  1970) 

for    democratic    self-government    on    Indian      ^^^^  the  Federal  government  can  best  be  a  waiter    Annenberg.    Hedley    W.    Donovan, 

reservations.   This    Act    was   the   forerunner      responsible   partner   In    Indian    progress    by  Arnold  Gingrich    Robert  V.  Hansberger.  Ga- 

of  the  tribal  constitutions— the  charters  of      treating  the  Indian  himself  as  a  full  citizen,  ^^.j^j    ua„ge    Edgar   F.   Kaiser,    Rudolph    A. 

democratic  practice  among  the  Indians                responsible  for  the  uace  and  direction  of  his  pete^son  Robert  W  Sarnoff 

Yet  few  tribal  conBtitutlon.s  Include  a  bill      development.  '    ,„„„   _„_■-„  ._   ,969, 

of   rights  for  Individual   Indians    The   basic          But    there   can    be    :iu   question    ihU    the  derm  expires  in   i»d») 

individual  righu  which  most  Americans  en-      government   and   the   people  of   the   United  Hoyt    Ammldon,    Alexander    H.    Galloway, 

Joy     in     relation     t»     tlielr     government—      gtates  have  a  responsibility  to  the  Indians.  Arthur  L.  Harris,  Henry  J.  Heinz  II,  George 

enshrined  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  of  the  Constl-          j„  o^^  efforts  to  meet  that  responsibility,  M.  Irwin,  J.  Irwin  Miller,  Thomas  J.  Watson, 

ttitlon   of   the  Unltad   States    -are   not  safe-      ^.^  ^^gj  pledge  to  respect  fully  'he  dignity  Jr..  (Vacancy). 

guarded    lor    Indians    in    relation    to    their      ^^^  ^j^g  uniqueness  of  the  Indian  citizen.  executive  committee 

tribes                                                                                   That  means  partnership— not  paternalism.  f~.    Douglas  Dillon,  H.  Bruce  Palmer,  Dev- 

A  new  IndHn  RlgHits  Bill  is  pending  in  the          ^^  ^^^^  affirm  the  right  of  the  nrstJVmerl-  ^.^eux  C    Josephs. 

Congress     It    would    protect    the    individual      ^,^,^3  ^^  remain  Indians  while  exercising  their  .  g^^^    Business  Committee  for  the  Arts, 

rights  of  Indians  in  such  matters  as  freedom      ^jghts  as  Americans.  jpc 

of  speech  and  religion,  unreasonable  search          ^^  ^^^^  affirm  their  right  to  freedom  of  '  ;  Executive    Vice    President,    The    Chase 

and  seizure,  a  speedy  and  fair  trial,  and  the      choice  and  self-determination.  Manh.attan  Bank,  N.A. 

right   to   habeas  corpus    The  Senate  passed          ^y^  ^^gj  ^^^^  ^ew  ways  to  provide  federal  ^^ 

an  Indian  Bill  of  Rights  last  year.  /  urge  the      assistance   to   Indians— with   new   emphasis  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President/even  more  in- 

Congress  to  complete  action  on  that  Bill  of     ^^  Indian  self-help  and  with  respect  for  In-  teresting  is  the  breakdown  of  the  indus- 

Riguts  in  the  current  scision                             dlan  culture.  tries  which  comprise  the  membership  of 

In  addition  to  proMrting  new   protection         And  we  must  assure  the  Indian  people  that  j^j^g   Business   Committee    for    the    Arts, 

for  members  of  tribes,  this  bill  would  remedy      j^  ^          ^^^^^^  ^nd  intention  that  the  special  ,  =  ^  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 

another    matter    of    grave    concern    to    the      relationship    between    the    Indian    and    his  'yJl'^/^iin  th^rr^n       ^°"^^  ^° 

American  Indian                                                           eovernment  grow  and  nourish.  piinted  in  tne  KECORD.                    ,    ki-,  ,.,„c 

Fifteen  years  iigo.  the  Congress  gave  to  the      ^  p^^  the  first  among  us  must  not  be  last.  There  being  no  ob.iection,  the  table  was 

States   authority    lO   excend    their    criminal          j  y|.gg  ^he  Congress  to  affirm  this  policy  ordered    to    be    printed    in    the    RECORD, 

and    civil    Jurisdictions    to    include    Indian      and  to  enact  this  program.  as  follows: 

reservations— where    Jurisdiction    previously                                             Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  Members    Business  Committee  for  the 

was  In  the  hands  of  the  Indians  themselves.          .p^^  white  House,  March  6,  1968.  arts 

Fairness   and   basic   democratic   principles                                    ,  rv  husiness  orlndustrvl 

require   that   IndUns  on   the   affected   lands                             ^^— ^^^  (By  business  or  Industry) 

have  a  voice  in  deciding  whether  a  State  will        .p„g   BUSINESS    COMMITTEE   FOR  Airhnes  and  aircraft ^ 

assume  legal  jurisdiction  on  their  land.                                           ^„£    .j^.pg  Automotive        .--.             2 

/   urj7e    the  Congress   to  enact   legislation                                   ^"■'^  Attio  Banking   and    investments 16 

that  would  provide  lor  tribal  consent  before         ^r    PELL.    Mr.    President,   in    recent  Cliemlcals  and  drugs 1 

such  extensions  of  jurisdiction  take  place.         weeks  there  has  been  much  criticism  of  ^^^"'^f'^'^tu;.!^": 

opp-reservation  INDIANS                      the  National   Endowment   for   the   Arts  '   E'lecfr'ica^  and  office  machines 4 

Most  of  us  think  of  Indians  as  living  in     and   the   National   Endowment   for   the  Qj^gg  1 

their  own  communities— geographically,  so-     Humanities.  Questions  have  been  uttered  Machinery  and  motors 4 

daily  and  psychologically  remote  from  the     as  to  what  is  their  importance  in  today's  Paper  and  containers 2 

main  current  of  American  life.                            society   We  have  been  told,  for  example.  Metals     3 

Until  World  War  II.  this  was  an  accurate                   •                                ^  ^    ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  Newspapers  and  publishing ....     10 

picture  of   most  Indian   people.   Since   that     i^*^^^,,^^"""" '...„„    „„^    *h„t    ciov-  Oil  and  gas 7 

ume,  however,  the  number  of  Indians  living     ™o™  Pressing  matters  and  that  Gov  ^^^        b ^ 

in  towns  and  urban  centers  has  Increased  to     ernment  support  of  the  arts  and  human-  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  architecture 4 

200,000.                      ,                                                  ities  is  a  luxury  which  we  can  do  with-  communications:  Radio,  television,  mo- 

Indlans    in    the  towns   and   cities   of    our     quj  ^jq^  pictures,   telephone & 

country  have   urgent   needs  for  education,  j  g^^  pleased  to  report  to  the  Senate     Tobacco    1 

health,  welfare,  and  rehabilitation  services,     ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  opinion  is  not  shared  by  wholesale  and  retail : 

which  are  far  greater  than  that  of  the  gen-     ^^^^  .^  ^^^.  country.  There  has  recently  Clothing  and  dry  goods 4 

^"^^srne^can  be  met  through  Federal,  been  established  an  organization  called  [-V-::::::::::::::::::::::::::::   t 

State  and  local  programs.  /  am  asking  the     the  Business  Committee   for   the  Arts.  Textiles                  2 

new  Council  on  Indian  Opportunity  to  study     This  organization  is  made  up  of  business  Miscellaneous   4 

this  problem  and  report  to  me  promptly  on     leaders  throughout  the  country  who  be-  

actions  to  meet  the  needs  of  Indians  in  our     ligye  that  one  of  the  roles  of  the  modern  Total     81 

cities  and  towns.  corporation  should  be  the  fostering  of  President  the  Busi- 
..LASKAN  NATIVE  CLAIMS                     artistic  endcavors.  both  through  direct     ^^^fp^^.t^Jorthl  Arts  will  seek  to 

The  land  rights  of  the  native  people  of     support  and  by  creating  an  understand-     "^f^uraee    he  ii?er2t  of  buTiness  and 

Alaska-the  Aleuts,  Eskimos  and  Indians-  j^g  of  the  value  of  those  endeavors.  fndn"/^^?n  SfD^rtfn?the  Ste  and  sug- 
have  never  been  fully  or  fairly  defined.                   ^he  Business  Committee  for  the  Arts     industry  in  supporting  the  arts  »"«  sug 

Eighty-four  years  ago.  Congress  protected  brought  together  outstanding  mem-     gest  ways  which  such  support  could  be 

the  Alaska  natives  in  the  use  and  occupancy  ^  business  world  who  are  known     expressed.  It  plans  to  develop  a  four- 

of  their  lands.  But  then^nd  again  when     ^„';\°^J,^™-^f  ^^7^6  arts  page  newsletter  which  will  report  on  all 

Alaska   was  given   statehood.   Congress   re-      for  their  interest  in  tne  arts.  ho.b«^ 
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aspects  of  the  arts  and  will  be  mailed  on 
a  quarterly  basis  to  some  5.000  business 
leaders  throughout  the  Nation.  The  Busi- 
ness Committee  for  the  Arts  will  also 
support  conferences,  have  a  speakers 
bureau,  provide  for  Indepth  research  on 
artistic  problems,  and  in  general  pub- 
licize the  interchange  which  does  develop 
when  business  and  art  are  working  hand 
in  hand. 

An  article  by  Howard  Taubman.  en- 
titled "Business  Aid  to  Arts."  was  pub- 
lished recently  in  the  New  York  Times. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Business  An>  to  Abts:  iNcaxAsss  SsNsmvmr 

AND  Sophistication  Nkkdkd  tr  Bvtokts  A«k 

To  Have  Valub 

(By  Howard  Taubman) 

The  movement  to  mobilize  business  sup- 
port for  the  arts  Is  quickening.  With  the 
formation  of  the  Business  Committee  for  the 
Arts,  a  national  advisory  group  of  corporate 
executives  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Douglas  DUIOn,  former  Secretary  of  the 
Treasory,  It 'will  gain  added  momentum. 
Many  business  contributions,  whether  of 
money,  .-services  or  enthusiasm,  will  be  use- 
ful, and  some  will  be  wholly  admirable.  But 
unless  there  Is  an  Increase  In  sensitivity  and 
sophlstlcatlcxi,  there  will  be  undertakings  of 
dubious  value  by  sponsors  who  have  no  true 
understanding  of  art  or  who  are  Intent  only 
on  self-serving  projects. 

This  Is  not  a  guess.  I  have  been  examining 
some  of  the  losing  entries  submitted  in  a 
Business  in  the  Arts  competition  conducted 
by  Esquire  magazine.  It  is  staggering  to  note 
what  business  executives  or  their  public  rela- 
tions geniuses  regarded  as  commendable  cul- 
tural programs. 

A  number  of  companies  sought  to  capitalize 
on  a  name  or  symbol.  A  life  insurance  en- 
terprise bearing  the  name  of  a  famous  18th- 
century  American  thought  that  it  was  doing 
Its  duty  toward  fine  art  by  commissioning  a 
series  of  oil  paintings  of  its  eponymous  hero. 
Another  Arm  was  ready  for  a  laurel  wreath 
because  it  set  itp  on  company  premises  a 
museum  of  sorts  named  alter  the  renowned 
American  who  graces  the  corporate  title. 

A    BOW    to    KAW    MATCRIAU 

Several  companies  wanted  kudos  for  their 
patronage  of  artistic  use  of  their  product  or, 
even  more  astonishingly,  of  the  raw  materials 
from  which  their  products  were  made.  A 
lumber  company  took  pride  In  Its  support  of 
an  art  exhibition  of  objects  made  of  wood, 
and  a  metal  company  thought  it  merited  an 
award  because  It  acquired  some  sculpture 
executed  In  aluminum.  Wood  and  aluminum, 
of  course,  are  valid  materials  for  sculpture, 
but  somehow  the  Judges  were  not  convinced 
that  sculpture  was  the  sponsors'  real  con- 
cern. 

All  of  these  companies  undertook  projects 
of  some  scope.  What  is  one  to  think  of  a  Qrm 
that  wants  a  pat  on  the  head  for  holding  a 
photography  competition  for  employes?  Or 
of  a  department  store  that  Is  puffed  up  be- 
cause It  has  opened  an  art  gallery  whose  pur- 
pose is  to  sell  and  collect  commissions?  Or 
of  a  bank  that  expects  recognition  as  a  patron 
for  donating  a  $100  bond  to  the  winner  of  a 
contest  to  name  a  baby  elephant  at  a  local 
zoo? 

Arnold  Olnrleh.  publisher  of  Esquire,  which 
this  year  will  again  make  awards  for  note- 
worthy business  support  to  the  arts.  Is  hope- 
ful that  there  will  be  fewer  silly  or  com- 
placent submissions  among  the  entries  that 
must  be  in  by  the  end  of  this  month.  He 
points  with  satisfaction  to  the  qutOlty  of 
the  contributions  made  by  last  year's 
winners. 


Among  them  were  companies  wboae  deeds 
have  gained  nationwide  attention,  like 
Tesaco's  continuing  sponsorship  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  broftdcasts.  the  Jos.  P. 
Schlitz  Brewing  Company's  support  of  free 
New  York  Philharmonic  concerts  in  the  parks 
of  New  York  and  Milwaukee  and  Macy's  un- 
remitting emphasis  In  Its  ads  on  cultural  at- 
tractions. 

notkwostht    evtosts 

There  were  Impressive  winners  from  unex- 
pected quarters  for  programs  of  special  value. 
The  Payette  Bank  and  Trust  Company  of 
Unlontown,  Pa.,  brought  art  of  uncommon 
quality  to  Its  community.  The  El  Paso  Prod- 
ucts Company  In  Odessa.  Tex.,  made  a  spe- 
cial effort  In  Its  area  for  good  music,  and  the 
Columbus  National  Bank  In  Providence 
backed  a  series  of  family  concerts  by  the 
Rhode  Island  Phllharmomc  in  communities 
not  otherwise  reached  by  live  symphonic 
music. 

Obviously  even  the  companies  with  laud- 
able programs  for  support  of  the  arts  hope 
for  public  approval,  and  there  Is  nothing 
wrong  in  such  a  hope,  provided  the  program 
Itself  has  substantial  quality.  Indeed.  Mr. 
Gingrich  and  Esquire  axe  pleased  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  interest,  and  they  deserve 
It  If  they  help  to  promote  worthy  standards. 

One  comes  away  from  a  conversation  with 
Mr.  Gingrich  convinced  that  he  Is  stimulated 
by  the  challenge  he  has  set  himself — to  help 
rally  business  support  for  the  arts.  He  re- 
marks that  current  corporate  giving  In  this 
area  Is  less  than  925-mllllon  a  year.  He  sees 
no  reason  why  this  sum  could  not  be  mul- 
tiplied many  times  within  a  few  years  IX  a 
majority  of  corporations,  rather  than  the  tiny 
minority  that  now  gives  for  this  purpose. 
Joins  the  parade.  It  will  certainly  have  to  be 
If  the  performing  and  visual  arts  are  to  be 
capable  of  meeting  the  expanding  demands 
of  a  public  that  grows  steadily  in  numbers 
and  sophistication. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  commend 
the  businessmen  who  have  had  foresight 
to  form  the  Business  Committee  for  the 
Arts.  Inc.  I  believe  that  this  undertaking 
is  a  laudible  one  and  wish  them  all  suc- 
cess. It  demonstrates  that  contrary  to 
popular  myth  there  Is  a  feeling  for  the 
esthetic  in  the  business  world.  I  only 
hope  that  their  efforts  will  grow  and  be 
even  more  fruitful. 


ENDANGERED  WILDLIFE 
RESEARCH 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  in  March 
1965.  I  proposed  a  $350,000  budget 
amendment  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  appropriation  bill  to  provide  for 
headquartering  in  southern  Maryland  a 
wildlife  research  project  "to  save  from 
extinction  rare  and  endangered  Amer- 
ican wildlife  species." 

The  program  has  advanced  in  the  few 
years  that  it  has  been  in  existence  and 
promises  tremendous  conservation  divi- 
dends. Each  year  I  have  reported  to  the 
Senate  the  progress  of  the  program.  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  Stewart  Udall.  Di- 
rector John  Gottschalk.  of  the  Bureau 
of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  and  Dr. 
Ray  Erickson.  director  of  the  project, 
and  his  staff  have  made  a  dream  a  reali- 
ty. It  is  entirely  possible  that  release  to 
the  wild  of  an  endangered  species  reared 
in  captivity  will  be  made  this  year. 

Instead  of  presenting  my  annual  re- 
port on  the  project  this  year.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  the  text  of  a  speech  made  at  the 
North  American  Wildlife  Conference,  In 
Houston,  by  Dr.  Erickson.  The  able  Dr. 


Erlckaon  outlines  plans,  hopes,  and  ac- 
complishment of  the  project.  It  should 
be  of  interest  to  all  Members  and  Amer- 
ican citizens  everywhere. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  PSDKKAL  RESXABCH  PROGRAM  FOR 

Endangered  Wilolite 
(By  Ray  C.  Erickson,  Bureau  of  Sport  Fish- 
eries and  Wildlife.  Patuxent  Wildlife  Re- 
search Center,  Laurel.  Md.) 
The  Endangered  Wildlife  Research  Sta- 
tion was  established  by  the  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  WUdUfe  in  1966  for  the  scien- 
tific study  and  propagation  of  threatened 
wildlife  species  of  the  United  States.  It  was 
designed  to  give  special  attention  to  those 
severely  decimated  or  declining  species  whose 
future  could  not  be  assured  by  existing  man- 
agement methods.  Its  two- fold  objectives  are: 
(1 )  to  obtain  needed  Information  on  the 
distributional,  behavioral,  ecological,  physio- 
logical, genetic,  and  pathological  character- 
istics of  threatened  species  in  the  wild  so 
as  to  identify  and  evaluate  limiting  factors 
and  find  means  of  correcting  them,  (2)  to 
maintain  captive  populations  of  these  wild- 
life species  for  study  and  for  the  production 
of  suitable  stock  needed  to  restore  or  bolster 
populations  In  the  wild. 

The  vesting  of  a  research  facility  with  a 
responsibility  solely  for  the  technical  investi- 
gation and  propagation  of  rare  and  endan- 
gered species  is  intended  to  assure  a  con- 
tinuity of  factfinding  effort  and  attention 
to  the  needs  of  this  important  group  of  wild- 
life. Just  as  no  single  factor  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  decline  of  most  of  the  spe- 
cies and  subspecies  that  have  become  en- 
dangered or  extinct,  so  It  Is  recognized  that 
no  single  remedy  is  likely  to  alter  such  trends 
in  the  future.  Preservation  and  management 
of  habitats,  enforcement  of  protective  regu- 
lations, and  development  of  an  Informed  and 
sympathetic  public,  have  been  important. 
These  measures  surely  have  prevented  the 
complete  disappearance  of  species  which  oth- 
erwise would  have  been  lost.  They  have  not. 
however,  been  adequate  to  cause  a  reversal 
of  the  downward  trend  or  increase  to  safer 
numbers  for  some  species. 

The  creation  of  this  research  and  propa- 
gation program  offers  a  means  of  launch- 
ing a  coordinated  effort  to  obtain  the  needed 
facts  about  the  animals,  themselves,  and 
alsout  environmental  changes  which  may 
have  brought  about  their  decline.  It  also  al- 
lows the  assembling  In  one  place  of  breed- 
ing stock  of  threatened  wildlife  species  for 
intensive  study. 

SITE  selection  rACTORS 

The  decision  to  headquarter  this  new  Sta- 
tion at  the  Patuxent  Wildlife  Research  Cen- 
ter near  Laurel,  Maryland,  was  based  upon 
a  combination  of  advantages  which  sur- 
passed those  of  any  other  location  for  the 
contemplated  program.  The  mild  climate 
characterized  by  long  growing  seasons  and 
moderate  winters  with  little  drifting  or  per- 
sistent snow  permits  most  wildlife  to  be 
kept  outdoors  most  or  all  of  each  year,  there- 
by reducing  expenditures  for  heated  and 
artificially  lighted  indoor  quarters  which 
otherwise  would  be  necessary  for  the  less 
hardy  animals.  A  host  of  scientists  In  rele- 
vant disciplines  are  conveniently  located  for 
consultation  and  cooperative  approaches  to 
technical  problems.  The  poultry  science  staffs 
of  the  NaUonal  Agricultural  Research  Cen- 
ter and  the  University  of  Maryland,  and  vari- 
ous animal  pathology  specialists  of  the  Na- 
tional IrsUtutes  of  Health  and  the  Armed 
Forces  Institute  of  Pathology  at  Walter 
Reed  Hospital,  are  less  than  20  miles  from 
Patuxent.  Three  major  zoos  are  less  than 
200  miles  away,  and  the  experience  of  their 
staffs  In  solving  problems  of  holding  animals 
In  captivity  has  been  and  will  continue  to 
be  called  upon. 
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The   superior    reference    facilities   of   the 
Library  of   Congress,   Smithsonian   Institu- 
tion   and    other    Importent    libraries     are 
nearby.  The  skin,  skeleton,  and  other  bio- 
logical specimen  collections  of  the  U.S.  Na- 
tional   Museum    are   readily    available    and 
often  utilized.  And  last,  yet  Important  In 
the  choice  of  location,  were  the  Immediate 
availability    of    a    356-acre    tract    of    weU 
drained  agricultural  land  as  well  as  the  sup- 
porting   scientific    and    maintenance    staff, 
offices  and  laboratories  at  the  Patuxent  Re- 
search   Center.    Although    located    between 
the    two    metropolitan    areas    of    Baltimore 
and  Washington,  the  Station  derives  a  sub- 
stantial  degree   of   isolation    in    rural   sur- 
roundings at  Its  location  among  lightly  de- 
veloped properties  of  the  large  Port  Meade 
Military  Reservation  to  the  north  and  the 
Agricultural  Research  Center  to  the  south. 
The  Patuxent  Center  is  well  suited  to  pur- 
sue  the    contemplated    laboratory    research 
and   propagation   objectives    of    the   endan- 
gered    wildlife     research     program.     Some 
species,  however,  may  have  special  require- 
ments or  limited  tolerance  for  the  Maryland 
climate,  soils,  water  or  other  factors.  Adapta- 
tions to  meet  their  needs  locally  might  be 
possible    only    at    great    expense    (Erickson 
1966).  Therefore,  as  development  of  the  pri- 
mary Station  nears  completion,  hopefully  in 
about  10  years,  several  smaller  substations 
may  be  established   In  areas  with  different 
climate  and  physical  qualities  to  accommo- 
date those  kinds  of  wildlife  which  require 
these    conditions.    Prospective    regions    for 
substations  include  a  site  in  the  Gulf  States 
for  tropical  and  subtropical  species,  in  the 
southwestern   States   for   desert   types,   and 
in  Hawaii   for  oceanic  and   tropical   island 
forms    Placement   of    these   substations    on 
national    wildlife   refuges   or   other  suitable 
Federally    owned    properties   would    be    ad- 
vantageous,    although     generous     offers     of 
Joint  use  of  privately  owned  lands  have  been 
received  and  vrtll  be  carefully  considered. 

STATION    organization 

This  Station  is  supervised  by  the  Assistant 
Director  for  Endangered  Wildlife  Research 
of  Uie  Patuxent  Wildlife  Research  Center. 
The  administrative  and  technical  organiza- 
tion of  the  Station  activities  separate  nat- 
urally Into  three  Sections  representing  Inter- 
related, yet  divergent,  fields,  namely.  Ecol- 
ogy Propagation,  and  Laboratory  Investi- 
gations. These  administratively  distinct,  al- 
though correlated  Sections,  are  organized  to 
conduct  studies  designed  both  to  provide 
direct  answers  for  wildlife  management  and 
to  learn  more  about  the  inherent  behavior 
and  the  physical  characteristics  of  declin- 
ing species. 

Section  of  Ecology.  This  Section  Is  the 
field  arm  of  the  Station,  staffed  by  research 
biologists  to  study  threatened  species  wher- 
ever they  occur  in  the  wild.  They  undertake 
or  participate  In  siuveys  to  determine  status 
and  distribution,  investigate  the  ecology, 
behavior,  and  physical  characteristics,  and, 
on  the  basis  of  research  findings,  devise 
management  methods  to  Improve  the  secu- 
rity of  rare  and  endangered  species.  In  addi- 
tion, they  assist  in  the  location  of  animals 
in  the  wild  for  appropriate  management  on 
their  present  location  and  for  obtaining 
stock  for  captive  propagation.  They  evalu- 
ate candidate  release  areas,  determine  the 
most  effective  methods,  times,  and  places  to 
release  stock,  and  undertake  follow-up  ob- 
servations to  determine  the  fates  of  trans- 
plantings.  They  make  a  special  effort  to 
achieve  close  cooperation  and  coordination 
with  conservation  agencies  and  organizations 
vrtthln  their  geographical  areas  of  responsi- 
bility. 

The  assignment  of  biologists  to  research 
upon  threatened  species  is  an  extension  of 
the  well  known  monographic  studies  of  the 
whooping  crane  {Grus  americana),  Ivory- 
blUed  woodpecker   {Campephilus  p.  princi- 


palis), and  California  condor  (Gymnogypa- 
califomianus) ,  and  other  endangered  species 
sponsored  by  the  National  Audubon  Society 
in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  other  agencies.  As  with  these 
earlier  studies.  It  Is  apparent  that  by  assign- 
ing a  scale  of  priorities  to  species  or  groups 
of  species  needing  attention,  this  effort  Is 
being  directed  Into  subjects  likely  to  yield 
the  most  urgently  needed  answers.  The  Bu- 
reau's "Redbook"  of  Rare  and  Endangered 
Fish  and  Wildlife  of  the  United  States  (1966) 
is  the  basic  reference  for  establishing  species 
research    priorities. 

Of  the  six  biologists  now  In  this  Section, 
two  are  gathering  information  on  approxi- 
mately 20  threatened  forms  In  Hawaii.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year,  W.  E.  Banko,  stationed 
near  Hllo  on  the  "Big  Island."  rediscovered 
the   Maul    nukupuu    (Hemignathus    luctdus 
afflnis),  which  was  thought  to  have  become 
extinct  about  1896.  John  L.  Slncock,  based 
at  Lihue  on  the  island  of  Kauai,  participated 
with    Hawaiian    biologist    Gerald    Swedberg 
in  the  discovery  of  the  first  known  breeding 
colony  of  Newell's  Manx  shearwater  (Pufflnus 
puffinus   newelli).   Messrs.   Banko   and   Sln- 
cock are  attempting  to  devise  census  meth- 
ods for  the  several  species  of  endemic  honey- 
creepers  In  Hawaiian  forests  and  on  the  ad- 
Joining  Leeward  Island  chain.  They  are  also 
giving  attention  to  the  status  and  distribu- 
tion of  such  wetland  forms  as  the  Hawaiian 
black-necked  stilt  ( Himantopiis  himantopus 
knaudseni) ,  Hawaiian  coot  {Fulica  americana 
alai).  galUnule    {Gallinula  chloropus  sand- 
vicensis).    Hawaiian    duck    or    koloa    (Anas 
tcyvilliana),  and  the  Hawaiian  goose  or  nene 
{Branta  sandviccnsis) .  The  work  Is  arduous 
and    hazardous,    entailing    dangerous    land- 
ings  on    rock-cllffed    Islands,   remote    travel 
in  craggy  rain  forests   boasting  the  world's 
record  for  annual  precipitation,  and  lonely 
nocturnal  visits  to  the  cinder  cones  or  mas- 
sive lava  flows  of  Mauna  Loa  and  other  high 
volcanos.  The  greater  vulnerability  to  dec- 
imating  factors   of   Insular,   as   opposed   to 
continental,    species    lends    special    urgency 
to  their  mission  (Greenway  1958;  MacArthur 
and  Wilson  1967) .  In  the  Sespe  Condor  Sanc- 
tuary  of   the   Los   Padres   National   Forest, 
about   20   miles   northwest   of  Los   Angeles, 
Fred    C.    Sibley    has    completed    a    two-year 
study  of  the  California  condor.  His  research 
Includes  an  evaluation  of  the  probable  ef- 
fects   of   dam   construction    and   later   rec- 
reational use  of  a  reservoir  on  Sespe  Creek 
on   the    survival    prospects    of    this    largest 
soaring  land  bird  of  North  America.  He  has 
tried  to  locate  all  active  condor  nests  and 
roosts  so  that  they  can  be  protected  through 
enlightened  regulation  of  oil  mining  activity 
and  continuing  improvement  In  the  control 
of  public  recreational  use. 

In  Arizona  and  northern  Mexico,  the 
masked  bobwhite  (Colinus  virginianus 
ridgwayi)  and  other  endangered  southwest- 
ern species  are  the  targets  of  research.  Roy  E. 
Tomllnson  Is  trying  to  locate  all  populations 
of  this  desert  quail.  This  information  vrtll 
be  shared  with  Mexican  authorities  for  use 
m  the  preservation  of  a  unique  subspecies 
which  no  longer  occurs  in  the  wild  In  the 
United  States.  Other  aspects  of  his  quail 
research  will  be  discussed  later. 

The  southeastern  United  States  contain 
a  host  of  threatened  species  of  wildlife,  so 
it  is  necessary  that  the  biologist  assigned 
to  this  region,  Paul  W.  Sykes,  Jr.,  concen- 
trate upon  them  on  a  priority  basis.  The 
Florida  everglade  kite  (Rostrhamus  sociabilis 
plumheics).  Is  now  receiving  most  of  his  at- 
tention. Among  others  studied  are  the  Ivory- 
blUed  woodpecker  [Campephilus  p.  princi- 
palis), dusky  seaside  sparrow  (Ammospiza 
nigrescnns).  Cape  Sable  sparrow  (Ammospiza 
miraWlis),  and  southern  bald  eagle  (Hali- 
aeetus  I.  leucocephalus) .  An  actual  count 
of  47  kites,  about  double  the  previous  maxi- 
mum count,  probably  was  his  most  note- 
worthy accomplishment  last  year.  However. 


It  is  believed  that  this  count  may  represent 
Increased  census  coverage  rather  than  a  rise 
in  the  kite  population. 

Studies  of  the  black- footed  ferret  (Mustela 
nigripes) .  In  South  Dakota  by  Don  K.  Forten. 
bery    and  by  various  other  Individuals  In- 
cluding my  current  session  colleague,  Con- 
rad  N.   HllUnan.   are   yielding   much   Infor- 
mation about  this  unique  mustelld  associate 
of   the   black-tailed   prairie    dog    (Cynomys 
ludovicianus) .   The   main   objective   of   Mr. 
Portenbery's  efforts  at  this  time  Is  to  de- 
velop  rapid   and   reUable  methods   of   sur- 
veying large  areas  to  detect  the  presence  of 
ferrets.  The  most  promising  method  appears 
to  be  winter  observations  of  ferret  sign  from 
an  airplane,  followed  by  closer  examination 
from  horseback  or  afoot.  This  information 
will  be  used  to  extend  to  the  ferret  all  pos- 
sible   protection    wherever    the    control    of 
nralrie  dogs  Is  undertaken.  The  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  does  not  partici- 
pate in  prairie  dog  control  In  towns  known 
to  be  occupied  by  black-footed  ferrets.  Hence. 
it  is  essential  that  a  rapid  survey  method  be 
perfected  which  can  be  used   to  determine 
whether    ferrets   are   present   before    prairie 
dog   control   measures   are    initiated.   Mean- 
while, life  history  studies  by  graduate  stu- 
dents of  the  South  Dakota  Cooperative  Wild- 
life Research   Unit  have   been  contributing 
vitally  needed  knowledge  on  the  various  as- 
pects of  ferret  biology. 

Additional  biologist  positions  In  the  Sec- 
tion of  Ecology  will  be  assigned  to  regions 
with  critical  problems  as  rapidly  as  funds 
and  authorization  permit.  Those  most 
urgently  needed  include  bolstering  of  our 
efforts  in  the  Southeast.  Southwest,  Alaska, 
and  Hawaii.  The  Puerto  Rlcan  parrot  (Ama- 
zona  vittata).  and  certain  other  birds  on 
that  island  as  well  as  the  Virgin  Islands  de- 
serve prompt  attention,  as  do  the  many 
unique  species  on  Guam  and  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritories of  the  Pacific  for  which  the  United 
States  is  responsible.  Studies  of  the  status 
and  factors  causing  the  decline  of  such  rap- 
tors as  the  American  peregrine  falcon  (Falco 
peregrinus  anatum) .  and  western  burrowing 
owl  (Speotyto  cunicularia  hypugaea) ,  are 
long  overdue.  „    ^. 

Sectimi     of     Propagation.     This     Section, 
headed  by  Glen  Smart,  Is  responsible  for  the 
development  of  breeding  stocks  and  devising 
efficient  methods  of  producing  animals  for 
release  to  bolster  or  restore  wild  populations. 
Species  which  respond  favorably  to  manage- 
ment,  and   show  satisfactory  progress  from 
serious  decimation  to  a  more  secure  status, 
need   not  be   restored  by  releasing   animals 
reared    in    captivity.    On    the    other    hand, 
species  such  as  the  whooping  crane,  which 
have  had  perilously  low  populations  for  the 
past  30   years   despite  habitat   preservation 
and  management  for  their  welfare  and  the 
enforcement   of   regulations   specifically  for 
their   protection,   obviously  need  a  helping 
hand    The   masked   bobwhite,  which  disap- 
peared from  the  southwestern  United  States 
at  the  turn  of  the  century,  also  must  receive 
aid  through  captive  propagation  If  It  Is  to  be 
restored    to    its    native   range    In    southern 
Arizona. 

The  propagation  pro3ram  at  Patuxent  is 
employing  the  most  successful  methods 
known  for  obtaining  stock  from  the  wild  and 
for  holding  and  producing  animals  In 
captivity.  For  species  on  which  much  infor- 
mation is  lacking,  methods  and  equipment 
are  being  devised.  Wherever  possible,  pre- 
liminary experlmenUtlon  with  endangered 
species  Is  avoided  by  substitution  of  tech- 
nique-testing with  closely  related  but  more 
abundant  forms.  For  example,  three  races  of 
sandhill  cranes  {Grus  canadensis)  are  being 
utilized  in  order  to  develop  methods  which 
may  be  used  with  whooping  cranes.  Andean 
condors  (Vultur  gryphus)  and  South  Amer- 
lean  snail  kites  (Rosthrhamus  s.  sociabilU). 
both  of  which  are  common  in  South  Amer- 
ica are  the  "stand-Ins"  for  the  California 
condor  and  Florida  everglade  kite  In  propa- 
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gatton  reae«rch.  By  this  method,  rtaka  of 
exp«rlmenuuon  are  limited  to  the  more 
common  species,  and  threatened  onee  receive 
the  beneflu 

The  role  of  captive  propagation  in  the  pro- 
gram for  threatened  wildlife  Is  presented  In 
greater  detail  than  that  of  the  other  two 
Sections  because  of  IM  more  controversial 
position  In  wildlife  management.  It  Is  looked 
upon  queetlonlngly.  or  even  with  disfavor, 
by  some  who  dislike  seeing  confined  animals 
and  believe  that  wild  creatures  should  never 
be  held  In  captivity,  or.  If  so.  that  they  will 
become  unsuitable  for  life  in  the  wild  Others 
with  equal  Interest  In  esthetic  values, 
acknowledge  the  c.«ptlve  production  of  ani- 
mals as  a  useful  management  technique  In 
the  present  program,  captive  propagation  Is 
viewed  not  as  an  end.  but  solely  as  a  means 
of  conducting  scientific  study  of  the  par- 
ticular animals  and.  In  addition.  It  provides 
stock  necessary  for  the  perpetuation  of  cer- 
tain threatened  species  Viewed  in  this  light. 
It  offers  advantages  and  opportunities  not 
otherwise  available  to  wildlife  research  and 
conservation 

Judiciously  undertaken,  stock  has  been 
obtained  from  the  wild  with  little.  If  any, 
sacrifice  to  the  parent  breeding  population 
or  Its  productivity  Eggs  have  been  remove^ 
from  nestq  gf  species  which  readily  renest. 
and  4  part  13/  the  clutch  has  been  taken  from 
others  which  customrirtly  lose  a  substantial 
number  of  their  eggs  or  young.  Wildlife, 
hopelessly  handicapped  by  Injuries  for  living 
In  the  wild,  may  become  productive  captives, 
as  histories  of  such  famous  whooping  crane 
parents  as  •Crip."  "Josephine."  and  "Rosle" 
have  tesilfted. 

Animals  that  can  be  reared  successfully  in 
captivity  should,  under  proper  management, 
exceed  by  several  times  their  customary  pro- 
ductivity in  the  wild.  With  prospects  of  a 
reduction  in  mortality  to  predators,  disease 
and  accidents,  they  should  double,  triple,  or 
even  quadruple  their  productive  years.  By 
removing  eggs  regularly  ad  laid,  the  fenxale 
usually  can  be  Induced  to  lay  two  or  more 
additional  clutches  for  mechanical  Incuba- 
tion. Mammal  Utters  which  often  lose  half 
or  more  of  their  number  In  the  wild,  experi- 
ence a  much  hlRher  survival  rate  in  captivity. 
With  many  long  lived  forms,  average  longev- 
ity of  breeding  animals  In  the  wild  may  actu- 
ally be  lees  than  the  age  at  which  they  would 
become  most  productive  If  they  were  in 
captivity 

The  holding  cf  a  variety  of  rare  and  en- 
dangered wildlife  for  production  permits  the 
highest  degree  of  economy  and  etllclency  In 
animal  care  and  research  on  many  species  in 
limited  space  by  a  staff  of  wildlife  techni- 
cians and  scientists.  Care  procedures  are  con- 
stantly being  Improved,  and  with  many 
Individuals  of  each  species  to  observe,  those 
which  may  become  unthrifty  or  aberrant  in 
other  ways  are  promptly  detected  and  re- 
moved for  further  observation  and  treatment. 
The  assembling  .it  Patuxent  of  a  variety  of 
rare  and  endangered  American  wildlife, 
where  observations  of  them  can  be  made  with 
a  degree  of  detail  and  intimacy  that  Is  Im- 
possible In  the  wild,  is  an  Incomparable 
opportunity  for  ornithological  research.  Con- 
tinuing study  of  taxonomic  relationships  of 
sandhill  cranes  by  Dr  John  W  Aldrlch.  re- 
search staff  specialist  in  the  Bureau's  Di- 
vision of  Wildlife  Research,  is  facilitated  by 
the  opportunity  to  make  anatomical  meas- 
urements and  notation  of  other  characters 
of  captive  specimens  representing  known 
breeding  populations  throughout  their  de- 
velopment. It  also  makes  possible  compari- 
sons of  parent-offspring  differences  and  other 
types  of  variation  within  populations  perti- 
nent to  subspeclflc  determinations. 

Added  to  eUl  of  the  earlier  mentioned  ad- 
vantages Is  the  measure  of  insurance  which 
this  aggregation,  representative  of  threat- 
ened species,  provides  against  extinction  In 
the  event  of  calamitous  loss  of  the  wild 
population.  This  possibility  Is  only  too  real 


with  birds  or  mammals  of  low  numbers  which 
occupy  an  extremely  limited  range  during 
a  part  or  all  of  each  year.  The  danger  of  a 
late  hurricane  or  an  oil  spill  on  the  winter- 
ing grounds,  or  a  severe  hailstorm  on  about 
40  square  miles  of  known  breeding  grounds, 
are  constant  threats  to  the  whooping  crane. 
An  anthrax  epizootic  could  annihilate  or 
severely  reduce  the  small  herds  of  tule  elk 
(Ceriuj  nannodea) .  Columbian  white-tailed 
deer  {Odocoileus  t'trjrinionuj  leucurus).  or 
key  deer  1  Odocoileus  virginianus  clavtum ) . 
Distemper,  rabies  and  tularemia  are  poten- 
tial hazards  facing  the  blackfooted  ferret. 
In  our  present  state  of  incomplete  knowl- 
edge, other  unknown  mortality  factors  may 
turn  out  to  be  far  more  serious  than  those 
mentioned  here. 

The  ultimate  effects  of  other  changes  such 
as  the  progressive  contamination  of  water, 
land,  and  food  chain  organisms  may  not  be 
so  readily  documented,  but  the  end  result 
could  be  Just  as  final.  Reasons  for  the  de- 
clines of  some  groups  such  as  the  eastern 
brown  pelican  {Pelecanua  occidentalis  caroli- 
nen^is)  along  the  northern  Gulf  Coast,  the 
continuing  reduction  of  various  raptor  pop- 
ulations, particularly  peregrine  falcons, 
throughout  much  of  the  United  States,  and 
other  wildlife  losses,  are  not  readily  explained 
but  may  be  as  permanent  as  those  which  can 
be  attributed  to  more  obvious  adverse  factors. 
Low  populations  and  prolonged  periods  of 
i\dverslty  eventually  may  pass  and  conditions 
then  become  more  favorable  for  a  species.  If 
only  some  stock  survives.  For  example,  suc- 
cessful propagation  methods  with  passenger 
pigeons  {Ectopiites  migratonus)  were  known 
In  the  late  1800's.  Apparently  no  sustained 
effort  was  made  to  preserve  a  reservoir  of 
captive  breeding  stock  during  their  final 
decline,  so  their  loss  Is  permanent.  This  Sta- 
tion's program  Is  designed  to  provide  a  meas- 
ure of  insurance  against  extinction  by  main- 
taining breeding  stocks  in  captivity  of  as 
many  endangered  forms  as  possible,  both 
birds  and  mammals.  Its  research  program  is 
geared  to  provide  the  necessary  information 
to  make  it  possible  to  restore  a  population 
from  healthy,  vigorous,  pre-conditioned  ani- 
mals produced  In  captivity  even  If  the  last 
productive  ones  in  the  wild  are  lost. 

Despite  the  foregoing  arguments  In  favor 
of  propagation  as  a  useful  tool  In  manage- 
ment. It  is  not  advanced  as  a  substitute  for 
the  study,  preservation,  or  management  of 
natural  ecosystems,  refuges,  or  limited  sanc- 
tuary areas,  protective  regulations  and  their 
strict  enforcement,  or  effective  public  Infor- 
mation and  education  programs.  Without 
suitable  living  space,  and  sufficient  protec- 
tion to  permit  utilization  of  such  areas 
throughout  the  year,  the  animals  produced 
in  captivity  would  have  little  value  except  as 
living  exhibits  dependent  upon  continuing 
care.  There  would  be  no  place  where  they 
could  find  their  year-round  requirements. 
Therefore,  the  Endangered  Wildlife  Research 
Station  propagation  program  will  comple- 
ment, but  will  not  be  a  substitute  for,  con- 
ventional, wildlife  management  methods.  It 
is  most  applicable  with  those  species  whose 
response  to  other  restoration  measures  have 
not  been  sufficient  to  assure  their  survival. 

The  constant  objective  of  the  propagation 
program  will  be  to  maintain  the  quality  of 
the  stock  of  all  species  taken  into  captivity. 
Only  healthy  birds  and  mammals  without 
apparent  change  in  their  characteristic  traits 
of  plumage  or  pelage,  size,  conformation, 
migratory  or  sedentary  habits,  other  be- 
havior, and  choice  of  habitat,  will  be  re- 
leased to  the  wild.  It  Is  impossible  with  exist- 
ing knowledge  to  duplicate  In  captivity  the 
many  mortality  factors  which  operate  in  the 
wild  to  maintain  through  natural  selection 
the  quality  of  a  population  or  a  species.  A 
few  individual  animals  raised  In  the  absence 
of  predators,  rigorous  climatic  or  habitat 
conditions,  or  away  from  other  decimating 
agents,    may    be    less    well    adapted    to    sur- 


vive as  Is  known  to  be  the  case  with  most 
game  farm  reared  turkeys.  As  with  genetical- 
ly Inferior  animals  produced  In  the  wild, 
these  probably  would  be  eliminated  by  nat- 
ural declmatofs  after  release.  However,  the 
vital  considerations  are  Intrinsic  values,  and 
these  win  be  protected  Insofar  as  ftoesible 
by  avoiding  inbreeding,  by  holding  animals 
no  more  than  one  or  two  generations  re- 
moved from  the  wild,  and  by  continuous 
genetic  enrichment  from  additional  wild 
stock  brought  into  captivity.  Toward  this 
end,  each  egg  and  newborn  animal  is  perma- 
nently marked  and  a  meticulous  record  kept 
of  Its  development  and  pedigree.  Adaptability 
of  the  transplanted  animals  to  the  new  en- 
vironment will  be  enhanced  by  prior  condi- 
tioning and  acclimatization,  and  by  releasing 
sufficient  numbers  of  them  so  although  nat- 
ural mortality  can  eliminate  many,  a  suffi- 
cient number  survive  to  establish  a  popula- 
tion 

Among  the  13  species  and  subspecies  now 
receU-lng  attention  by  the  Section  of  Propa- 
gation are  the  whooping  crane  and  three 
varieties  of  sandhill  crane.  Aleutian  Canada 
goose  (Branta  canadeTisia  leucopareia\ .  tule 
^Anaer  albifrons  gambelli)  and  Pacific  white- 
fronted  geese  [Anser  albifrons  frontalis), 
Hawaiian  goose  or  nene  1  Branta  sandvicen- 
sis) .  South  American  snail  kite,  turkey  vul- 
ture {Cathartes  aura  septentrionaliii).  and 
Andean  condor.  Within  10  years,  it  Is  expect- 
ed that  more  than  50  species,  threatened 
and  otherwise,  will  be  under  study  at  Patux- 
ent. with  releases  to  the  wild  a  normal,  an- 
nual event.  Releases  of  the  experimental 
exotic  kites,  condors  or  other  foreign  species 
will  not.  of  course,  be  made  in  the  United 
States. 

The  difficulties  of  carrying  large  numbers 
of  a  great  variety  of  wildlife  through  the 
four  seasons  In  a  temperate  latitude  are 
being  met.  Losses  resulting  from  improper 
nutrition,  disease,  accidents  and  predatlon 
have  been  experienced  but  are  being  reduced. 
Methods  of  Inducing  breeding  among  certain 
species  about  which  little  Is  known  are 
being  tested.  It  Is  encouraging,  however,  that 
no  problems  have  been  encountered  to  date 
which  do  not  seem  likely  of  solution  as  the 
backlog  of  propagation  experience  and  re- 
search findings  begin  to  provide  the  needed 
answers. 

Section  of  Laboratory  Investigations.  This 
Section  will  be  primarily  concerned  with 
studies  of  the  basic  biology  of  threatened 
wildlife  species.  It  will  provide  analytical, 
diagnostic  and  other  consultative  services 
for  the  other  two  Sections.  It  also  will  under- 
take studies  of  a  less  applied  nature  which 
should  contribute  to  a  more  completed  un- 
derstanding of  the  nature  of  those  animals 
which  are  less  successful  in  perpetuating 
themselves. 

The  Laboratory  Investigations  staff,  along 
with  the  Station's  administrative  compo- 
nent, will  be  quartered  In  a  building  fcr 
.which  final  plans  recently  were  completed. 
In  addition  to  the  administrative  and  staff 
offices,  a  library,  conference  room,  curatorial 
and  scientific  collections  room,  and  other 
miscellaneous  utility  space,  the  building  will 
contain  pathology,  nutrition,  and  physiology 
laboratories.  This  Section  will  utilize  outdoor 
enclosure  facilities  for  certain  experiments, 
and  others  will  be  undertaken  In  a  building 
containing  a  series  of  environmental  con- 
trol chambers  In  which  reactions  to  varying 
humidity,  temperature,  light,  air  pressure, 
sound  and  other  stimuli  will  be  measured. 
Specialists  will  represent  a  variety  of  dis- 
ciplines tuch  as  nutrition,  physiology,  ge- 
netics, behavior,  pathology,  and  veterinary 
medicine.  A  research  veterinarian.  Dr.  James 
Miller,  already  Is  on  the  staff  and  the  posi- 
tions of  nutritionist  and  physiologist  will 
be  filled  this  spring. 

It  Is  becoming  Increasingly  evident  that 
many.  If  not  most,  problems  faced  In  day- 
to-day  operation  of  the  endangered  wildlife 


research  program  require  unique  skills  and 
knowledge  which  can  only  be  developed  by 
individuals  with  specialized  scientific  back- 
grounds assigned  to  specific  Station  prob- 
lems. For  example,  although  Information  ob- 
tained from  related  poultry  studies  In  anat- 
omy, nutrition,  anesthesia  and  other  fields 
is  useful  as  a  starting  point,  such  knowledge 
Is  insufficient  to  apply  safely  with  such 
species  as  sandhill  crane  or  condors.  Their 
structure,  nutritional  requirements,  and 
tolerance  or  susceptibility  to  anesthetics  may 
be  as  different  from  those  of  domestic 
chickens  (Gallus  gallus)  and  turkeys  (Afeleo- 
gris  gallopavo)  as  their  physical  appearance 
and  behavior.  This  fact  Is  further  borne  out 
in  a  study  of  the  literature  on  specific  sub- 
jects In  which  Informational  hiatuses  are 
the  rule,  fruitless  searches  commonplace, 
and  cautious  extrapolation  often  a  neces- 
sity. Here,  again,  experimentation  with  more 
common,  closely  related  animals  must  be 
employed  to  find  the  needed  answers. 

COOPERATION    AND   COORDINATION 

The  following  sequential  flow  of  research 
and  propagation  activities  on  behalf  of 
threatened  species  may  demonstrate  the  tri- 
Sectlonal  approach  of  the  program  of  the  En- 
dangered Wildlife  Research  Station.  Inten- 
sive studies  of  species  characteristics  and 
the  locating  and  taking  of  breeding  stock  or- 
dinarily are  the  responsibility  of  the  Section 
of  Ecology  in  cooperation  with  personnel  of 
the  respective  Federal.  State  or  local  wildlife 
management  agencies.  The  Section  of  Propa- 
gation develops  methods  of  safe  transport  to 
Patuxent.  hatching,  rearing  and  producing 
animals  for  release,  and  eventually  trans- 
ports them  10  the  release  site.  There,  biolo- 
gists of  the  Section  of  Ecology  again  assume 
responsibility  for  arrangements  with  the  lo- 
cal wlldllie  and  land  management  authori- 
ties for  the  actual  transplanting  operation, 
for  determining  the  best  release  methods,  and 
for  pKjst-release  observations  on  the  fate  ol 
the  transplant.  During  each  step  of  this  op- 
eration, active  participation  of  the  Section  of 
Laboratory  Investigations  to  determine  phys- 
ical, psychological  and  behavioral  normalcy, 
diagnose  and  treat  sickness,  injuries,  or  other 
abnormalities,  solve  nutritional  or  reproduc- 
tion problems,  and  Improve  pre-release  rear- 
ing and  conditioning  practices,  are  directed 
toward  avoiding  the  loss  of  extremely  rare 
and  valuable,  or  even  Irreplaceable,  live 
specimens,  and  preparing  them  for  a  suc- 
cessful return  to  the  wild. 

It  has  been  increasingly  evident  that  the 
preservation  of  most  wildlife  species,  bird  and 
mammal,  resident  and  migratory,  depends 
not  only  on  the  shared  responsibility  of  Fed- 
eral, State  and  private  wildlife  management 
agencies  and  organizations,  but  also  on  the 
other  signatory  parties  to  the  Migratory  Bird 
Treaties,  namely.  Canada  and  Mexico.  The 
unity  of  effort  among  the  three  Sections  of 
the  new  Station,  and  the  cooperative  nature 
of  the  overall  research  program  for  endan- 
gered wildlife.  Is  demonstrated  In  the  ap- 
proaches being  taken  with  three  threatened 
sp>ecles.  namely,  the  masked  bobwhlte,  Aleu- 
tian Canada  goose  and  whooping  crane. 

Masked  Bobuohite.  The  masked  bobwhlte 
disappeared  from  Its  original  habitat  In 
southern  Arizona  Just  after  the  turn  of  the 
century,  presumably  due  to  the  secondary  ef- 
fects of  devastation  of  the  range  by  exceasive 
livestock  use.  About  18  years  ago,  several 
masked  bobwhltes  were  brought  back  from 
Mexico  to  Arizona  for  propagation  purposes, 
and  In  1966.  8  descendants  from  this  stock 
were  generously  given  to  the  Endangered 
Wildlife  Research  Station  by  James  and  Sey- 
mour Levy  of  Tucson.  From  these  birds,  over 
40  young  were  reared  In  1967.  Of  particular 
Importance  Is  assurance  by  Mexican  officials 
that  limited  stock  may  be  available  to  this 
program  for  genetic  enrichment  of  the  cap- 
tive breeding  stock  at  Patuxent  if  It  Is  dem- 
onstrated that  wild  birds  can  be  taken  with- 
out detriment  to  the  population. 


Meanwhile,  the  Station's  biologist  at  Tuc- 
son has  been  studying  the  characteristics  of 
this  quail  and  the  only  habitats  it  still  occu- 
pies In  the  State  of  Sonora,  as  well  as  those 
in  its  former  Arizona  range.  Cooperating  with 
the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 
in  the  choice  of  release  sites,  and  In  their 
enhancement  by  fencing  to  exclude  livestock 
from  selected  areas,  are  biologists  of  the  Ari- 
zona Division  of  Game  and  Pish,  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  U.S.  Forest 
Service,  the  Messrs.  Levy,  interested  ranchers. 
and  others.  Barring  losses  of  captive  breeding 
stock,  and  with  generally  comparable  pro- 
duction success  this  summer,  the  first  re- 
leases to  the  wild  may  be  made  within  a  year. 
Aleutian  Canada  Goose.  In  1962,  Refuge 
Manager  Robert  Jones  reported  that  a  breed- 
ing population  of  this  small  Canada  goose 
still  occupied  Buldlr  Island,  far  out  on  the 
Aleutian  Chain  (Jones  1962).  Its  disappear- 
ance from  the  other  islands  apparently  re- 
sulted in  part  from  predatlon  by  blue  foxes 
iAlopex)  which  were  Introduced  for  the  fur 
trade  during  the  first  three  decades  of  this 
century.  The  difficulty  of  boat  landings  on 
Buldlr  apparently  caused  this  island  to  be  by- 
passed in  the  fox  releases. 

In  the  summer  of  1963,  Bureau  personnel 
of  the  Divisions  of  Wildlife  Refuges  and 
Wildlife  Research  obtained  downy  goslings 
from  Buldlr  Island  and  they  became  our 
initial  captive  production  unit.  To  reduce 
the  risk  of  keeping  all  stock  at  one  location, 
several  geese  were  loaned  to  Carl  Strutz  of 
Jamestown.  North  Dakota.  The  two  pairs  of 
young  birds  subsequently  produced  at 
Jamestown  have  been  transferred  to  Dr.  S. 
Dillon  Ripley  and  to  The  Wildfowl  Trust  to 
develop  additional  productive  flocks  and  fur- 
ther reduce  the  risk  of  loss. 

At  Patuxent.  23  Aleutian  Canada  geese 
produced  by  3  breeding  pairs  last  year,  added 
to  the  .  14  older  birds  on  hand,  within  two 
or  three  yeai's  should  produce  from  50  to 
100  geese  annually  for  restocking  the  Aleu- 
tian Islands.  In  anticipation  of  this  even- 
tuality, the  Divisions  of  Wildlife  Refuges  and 
Management  Services  of  this  Bureau  are  at- 
tempting to  eradicate  foxes  from  at  least 
three  islands  so  that  releases  can  be  made 
more  safely  when  stock  becomes  available  for 
transplanting. 

Whooping  Crane.  With  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  the  bald  eagle,  the  whooping  crane 
Is  the  most  widely  publicized  example  of  all 
endangered  North  American  wildlife  species. 
Accounts  of  its  annual  migrations,  produc- 
tion, protection,  and  occasional  losses  are  re- 
ported In  newspapers  and  magazines  from 
coast  to  coast  and  In  foreign  periodicals.  Sev- 
eral books  have  been  written  on  this  species 
within  the  past  few  years,  and  several  more 
will  soon  appear. 

The  whooping  crane's  very  slow  Increase 
from  a  low  population  of  15  In  1941,  to  47 
at  Aransas  Refuge  in  1968,  interrupted  by 
severe  setbacks  some  years,  symbolizes  the 
recovery  that  Is  possible  with  many.  If  not 
most,  wildlife  species  when  conditions  for 
their  survival  are  improved.  The  protection 
which  has  been  afforded  the  whooping  crane 
In  the  Wood  Buffalo  National  Park  breeding 
grounds  and  on  the  Aransas  National  Wild- 
life Refuge  wintering  area,  together  with 
the  great  reduction  in  bunting  casualties  as 
a  result  of  effective  law  enforcement  and 
public  education,  have  allowed  this  long- 
lived  bird  to  triple  Its  numbers  In  the  past 
30  years.  Although  this  may  sound  encovir- 
aging.  some  of  Its  optimistic  quality  Is  lost 
in  the  fact  that  the  average  rate  of  popula- 
tion gain  during  this  period  has  been  only 
about  one  bird  per  year. 

A  proposal  agreed  upon  In  1964  by  the 
Canadian  Wildlife  Service  and  the  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  to  obtain 
whooping  crane  eggs  from  wild  nests  for 
captive  propagation  was  consummated  last 
summer.  This  event  marked  the  culmination 
of  more  than  a  decade  of  studying  the  popu- 
lation dynamics  of  this  species,  and  more 


than  half  that  much  time  testing  egg-taking 
and  propagation  methods  with  various  races 
of  sandhill  cranes.  The  two  wildlife  agencies 
Jointly  planned  each  detail  of  the  entire  oper- 
ation. The  Canadian  Wildlife  Service  located 
the  nests  and  organized  the  pick-up  by  hell- 
copter  of  one  egg  from  each  of  six  clutches 
of  two  eggs,  as  well  as  follow-up  surveillance 
during  which  all  pairs  were  observed  back 
near  their  nests.  Station  biologists  partici- 
pated in  obtaining  the  eggs  on  the  breeding 
grounds  and  transported  them  to  the  Patux- 
ent Center. 

Four  cranes  were  reared  from  these  eggs, 
and  an  additional  chick  from  captive  par- 
ents was  hatched  at  the  San  Antonio  Zoo 
last  summer.  These  five  chicks,  plus  the  nine 
young  whooping  cranes  which  reached  Texas 
last  fall  with  their  wild  parents,  yielded  a 
tptal  of  14  surviving  yo»ng-of-the-year,  four 
more  than  have  reached  Arans.-us  during  any 
of  the  30  years  since  that  refuge  was  estab- 
lished. The  12  whoopers  presently  in  cap- 
tivity Include  the  five  youngsters  and 
"Canus,"  an  Injured  bird  found  by  Canadian 
biologists  on  the  breeding  grounds  in  1964 
and  now  recovered,  at  Patuxent;  a  crippled 
adult  p.ilr.  "Crip"  and  "Rosle."  at  the  San 
Antonio  Zoo  in  Texas;  and  the  four  Audubon 
Park  Zoo  progeny  of  the  pair.  "Crip"  and 
"Josephine"  ithe  latter  deceased).  Both  zoos 
are  cooperating  under  signed  agreements  to 
assure  maximum  productivity  of  their  re- 
spective stock  and  are  being  advised  in  that 
regard  by  Station  biologists.  The  four  whoop- 
ing cranes  at  Audubon  Park  Zoo.  as  progeny 
of  "Josephine,"  represent  the  sole  surviving 
descendants  of  the  sedentary  jjopulation 
which  formerly  lived  In  the  marshes  of 
southwestern  Louisiana,  and  whose  genetic 
qualities  may  differ  somewhat  from  those 
of  their  migratory  counterparts. 

Because  several  years  will  elapse  before  last 
year's  whooping  crane  chicks  become  sexu- 
ally mature,  there  should  be  sufficient  time 
for   preliminary    experimental    plantings    of 
sandhill  cranes  to  test  the  safety  of  release 
locations  and  to  refine  transplant  methods. 
Another  question  which  must  be  decided  is 
the    advisability   of    bolstering    the   existing 
wild    population    with    additional    released 
cranes,    or    attempting    to    Implant    another 
unit  elsewhere  within  the  whooping  crane's 
historical  breeding  range.  This  would  be  a  de- 
cision for  the  Canadian  Wildlife  Service  and 
the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife. 
In    which    full    consideration    undoubtedly 
would  be  given  to  the  suggestions  of  other 
conservation     authorities.     One     prediction, 
however,    can    be   made   with    relative   cer- 
tainty. The  primary  go:iI  will  be  to  perpetu- 
ate their  characteristic  twice-annual  migra- 
tions between  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
The  long  range  development  plans  for  this 
Station  Include  a  visitor  center  where  rare 
and  endangered  wildlife  can  be  viewed  and 
photographed  In  semi-natural  surroundings, 
and  where  preservation  efforts  on  their  be- 
half can  be  described.  The  animals  used  for 
this  purpose  will  be  those  which  will  not  be 
suitable  or  not  needed  for  re.search  or  propa- 
gation. Being  located  in  a  major  metropoli- 
tan   area,    the    Patuxent    Wildlife    Research 
Center  receives  heavy  visitation  by  interested 
scientists  and  laymen,  from  both  this  and 
foreign  countries.  Hence,  the  use  and  value 
of    this    exhibition    building    and    grounds 
would  be  substantial.  At  the  same  time,  the 
diversion  of  visitor  traffic  from  the  primary 
research  and  propagation  facility  would  re- 
duce the  disturbance  which  otherwise  might 
adversely  affect  Its  operation. 
DiscrssioN 
Prom  the  foregoing,  it  should  be  apparent 
thnt  the  task  of  preventing  the  extinction 
of  certain  spec'rs  of  North  American  wild- 
life is  no  minor  one  that  can  be  accompl'shed 
independently  by  one  program.  It  will  take 
manv  hands,  minds,  and  funds.  The  problem 
of  declining  species  will  not  disappear  by  It- 
self. It  Is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  that,  as 
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hum&n  populations  continue  to  increaae, 
more  threatened  species  will  be  added  to  the 
present  list.  At  the  same  time,  some  cur- 
rently rare  forms  may  respond  favorably  to 
management  and  Improve  their  status.  It  Is 
heartening  to  note  the  growing  number  of 
conservation  organizations  which  are  actively 
undertaking  research  upon  and  management 
of  threatened  species  such  as  the  unique 
Hawaiian  endemic  birds.  California  condor, 
southern  bald  eagle.  Mexican  duck  {Anas 
diazi ) .  Attwater's  greater  prairie  chicken 
(Tympanuchus  cupido  attwateri) .  Klrtland's 
warbler  {Dendroica  kirtlandii).  black-footed 
ferret,  and  tule  elk. 

Although  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife  Is  charged  by  the  Endangered 
Species  Preservation  Act  of  19d6  with  a  re- 
sponsibility to  prevent  the  extinction  of  na- 
tive wildlife  species  of  the  United  States. 
State  and  privately  supported  programs  are 
enthusiastically  welcomed.  Such  participa- 
tion frees  Federal  facilities  and  manpower 
for  attention  to  other  problems  demanding 
attention.  Sporadic.  Independent  approaches 
to  this  problem  usually  are  discouraging,  at 
best.  With  many  willing  partners  attacking 
problems  in  a  well  coordinated  program,  the 
difficulties  c»n  be  reduced  to  manageable 
proportions.  The  public  Is  ready  and  willing 
to  suppcirt  increased  efforts  to  prevent  the 
permauetxt  disappearance  of  additional  ele- 
ments of  our  rich  wildlife  resources.  Let  us 
resolve  that  any  further  losses  of  wildlife 
species  will  not  result  from  apathy  In  our 
own  ranks. 
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U.S.   NUCLEAR  SUBMARINE 
CONSTRUCTION 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
basis  of  testimony  yesterday  before  the 
Preparedness  Suocommittee,  it  is  obvious 
that  high  Navy  ofQcials  fear  that  the 
nuclear  .submarine  fleet  of  the  Soviet 
Union  is  overtaking  that  of  the  United 
States. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  national  discussion  on  the  ques- 
tion of  our  military  problem  in  Vietnam. 
However,  I  believe  it  would  be  extremely 
dangerous  for  us  to  confuse  matters  of 
narrow  policy  with  matters  of  overall 
preparedness. 

The  superiority  of  our  nuclear  sub- 
marine fleet  has  been  one  of  the  bulwarks 
of  our  national  security.  These  nuclear- 
missile-bearing  ships  are  extremely  mo- 
bile. Their  presence  is  difficult  to  detect. 
It  is  impossible  for  the  enemy  to  preset 


land-based  missiles  on  a  course  to  destroy 
them. 

Nevertheless,  testimony  by  Vice  Adm. 
Hyman  Rickover  and  Rear  Adm.  Ehigene 
B.  Fluckey.  Assistant  Chief  of  Naval  Op- 
erations for  Intelligence,  as  reported  in 
this  morning's  Washington  Post,  reveals 
that  our  own  nuclear  submarine  con- 
struction has  bogged  down  while  Russia 
is  building  vessels  that  nm  deeper,  faster, 
amd  quieter  than  ours. 

The  newspaper  article,  written  by 
Post  correspondent  David  Hoffman,  re- 
ports that  while  the  United  States  has 
a  2-to-l  lead  over  the  Soviets  in  nuclear 
submarine  strength,  funds  for  the  con- 
struction of  new  submarines  are  being 
asked  only  through  1970.  Meanwhile,  the 
Russian  production  is  being  rapidly 
increased. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  we  must  retain 
our  nuclear  submarine  superiority  as  an 
essential  deterrent  force.  And  I  believe 
the  program  of  phasing  out  some  of  our 
most  important  nuclear  submarine  navy 
yards  as  well  as  the  total  construction 
program  for  this  vitally  important 
weapon  should  be  reappraised  in  the 
light  of  increasing  American  responsi- 
bilities throughout  the  world. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Navy  Wakns  or  Iicraovco  Russian  StTBs 
( By  David  HoflTnuui) 

The  Soviet  Union's  nuclear  submarine  fleet 
Is  rapidly  overtaking  that  of  the  United 
States  in  quality  and  In  quantity,  the  Navy 
warned  yesterday. 

Whereas  U.S.  nuclear  sub  construction  has 
bogged  down  In  a  morass  of  cost-effective- 
ness studies,  Russia  Is  bulldliig  vessels  that 
are  running  deeper,  faster  and  quieter.  Ad- 
mirals told  a  closed  meeting  of  the  Senate 
Preparedness  Subcommittee. 

Vice  Adm.  Hyman  Rickover,  father  of 
America's  nuclear  undersea  fleet,  and  Rear 
Adm.  Ehigene  B.  Fluckey,  Assistant  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  for  Intelligence,  briefed  the 
Senators  la  n  day-long  session.  The  gist  of 
their  testimony  waa  reported  by  reliable 
sources. 

Information  furnished  the  subcommittee 
indicates  the  United  SUtes  still  has  a  two- 
to-one  lead  over  the  Soviet  Union  In  nuclear 
sub  strength.  But  funds  for  construction  of 
new  U.S.  submarines  are  being  oaked  only 
through  fiscal  1970. 

America's  nuclear-powered  undersea  force 
soon  after  1970  will  number  101,  with  60  flrst- 
Ilne  attack  subs  and  41  balUstic-mlsstle  subs. 

The  Navy's  concern  Is  that  while  U.S.  pro* 
ductlon  Is  coming  to  a  halt.  Russia's  produc- 
tion Is  acceleraung.  Senators  were  told  yes- 
terday that  at  least  a  six-year  lead-time 
would  be  required  to  construct  a  truly  new 
breed  of  sub.  assuming  that  its  technology 
h.id  been  mastered. 

The  Soviet  Union's  first  nuclear-powered 
subs  were  identified  during  the  1960-C1  pe- 
riod by  U.S.  intelligence.  Since  then,  the  Rus- 
sians have  launched  almost  60  vessels.  Navy 
sources  say  the  Soviets  now  possess  at  least 
eight  subs  capable  of  launching  ballistic  mis- 
siles comparable  to  the  U.S.  Navy's  Polaris. 

More  than  30  additional  Russian  subma- 
rines, all  nuclear-powered,  carry  long-range 
cruise  mlssUes  of  the  sort  that  sunk  the 
Israeli  destroyer  Eilat  last  June.  Of  the  270- 
odd  attack  subs  in  the  Soviet  fleet,  approxi- 
mately 15  are  nuclear  powered. 

In  recent  years,  sources  said,  the  cost  of 
constructing  one  U.S.  nuclear  attack  sub  has 


soared  from  about  $60  million  to  more  than 
»80  million. 

Another  concern  voiced  by  Adm.  Rickover 
Is  that  the  Navy  hasn't  put  enough  organiza- 
tional emphasis  on  Its  nuclear  sub  program. 
The  Navy  maintains  a  three-star  admiral  as 
deputy  chief  of  Naval  Operations  for  Air  but 
no  DCNO  of  equivalent  rank  for  submarines, 
Rickover  reportedly  testified. 


VIETNAM  POLICY  DICTATED  BY 
MILITARY 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  period  from  approximately 
January  6  to  19,  I  spent  many  days 
in  Thailand  visiting  our  air,  military  and 
naval  bases  in  various  parts  of  that  coun- 
try: in  Laos,  an  extremely  underdevel- 
oped coimtry  which,  imfortunately,  may 
turn  into  another  South  Vietnam;  and 
then,  in  particular,  every  area  of  South 
Vietnam  including  north  of  Danang,  the 
central  highlands  and  south  of  Saigon. 

During  that  period  I  spoke  with  our 
top  generals  including  Gen.  Creighton 
Abrams.  deputy  commander;  Gen.  Rob- 
ert S.  Cushman,  Jr.,  commanding  the 
Marines  In  the  Khe  Sanh  area  and  other 
enclaves  where  they  were  on  the  defen- 
sive and  sometimes  assigned  to  pacifica- 
tion work;  and  General  Westmoreland. 
I  might  mention  that  Generals  Abrams 
and  Cushman  appeared  to  me  to  be  very 
superior  general  officers.  Of  course,  I 
talked  with  intelligence  officers  and 
American  civilians  who  are  all  over  the 
place  representing  our  various  alphabeti- 
cal agencies.  In  late  January,  General 
Westmoreland  and  other  generals  in- 
formed me  that  Vietcong  and  North  Viet- 
namese forces  were  massing  around 
Khe  Sanh  and  would  seek  to  overrun  that 
outpost  a  few  days  before  the  Tet  lunar 
holiday.  "We  are  ready,"  said  the  gen- 
erals. "We  have  v;ithdrawn  soldiers  from 
the  south  and  from  the  central  highlands 
and  they  are  in  reserve  close  to  Khe 
Sanh.  When  the  Vietcong  massing  to  en- 
circle us  attack  a  few  days  before  the  Tet 
lunar  holiday  expecting  to  celebrate  dur- 
ing the  holiday  their  victory  in  overrun- 
ning our  Khe  Sanh  outpwst,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  encircle  the  encirclers.  It  will  be 
our  victory  instead  of  theirs."  That  Viet- 
cong assault  on  Khe  Sanh  never  oc- 
curred. Probably  never  will.  The  Viet- 
cong struck  everywhere  else. 

It  has  been  evident  for  weeks  now  that 
North  Vietnam  Defense  Minister  Giap, 
victor  of  Dienblenphu,  and  VC  generals 
outwitted  and  outgeneraled  General 
Westmoreland,  and  the  heads  of  our 
military  intelligence  and  the  CIA.  They 
struck  everywhere  in  South  Vietnam  in 
particular,  invading  undefended  provin- 
cial capitals  and  In  Saigon  and  in  Hue, 
taking  over  38  provincial  capitals  for  a 
time,  and  even  holding  possession  of  our 
Embassy  at  Saigon  for  more  than  6  hours. 
Incidentally,  they  freed  thousands  of 
prisoners  jailed  on  order  of  the  Saigon 
junta,  recruiting  or  impressing  thou- 
sands of  young  VC  civilians  into  the  VC 
forces,  and  the  VC  seized  or  purchased 
large  quantities  of  rice.  This  was  a  dis- 
aster for  our  military  in  Vietnam. 

The  weakness  of  General  Westmore- 
land was  clearly  displayed  In  his  failing 
to  make  the  best  use  of  525,000  Amer- 
icans under  his  command  and  in  as- 
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signing,  for  example,  our  best  trained 
offensive  fighting  men  to  defensive  hold- 
ing operations  in  Khe  Sanh,  Danang,  and 
elsewhere.  Instead  of  using  them  In  of- 
fensive operations  in  the  Mekong  Delta. 
Not  only  has  the  American  pacification 
operation  been  destroyed  but  our  Army 
leadership  In  Vietnam  discredited — our 
generals  outgeneraled. 

One  of  the  most  important  princi- 
ples written  into  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  by  the  Founding  Fathers, 
the  architects  of  that  great  document, 
was  that  civilian  authority  must  always 
be  supreme  over  military  authority  in 
this  Nation.  Unfortunately,  we  have  wit- 
nessed the  serious  erosion  of  this  great 
doctrine  in  recent  years.  Unfortunately, 
President  Johnson  seems  to  regard  as 
sacrosanct  the  wishes,  decisions  and 
advice  of  the  generals  of  our  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  and  has  acceded  to  their  views 
j-epeatedly  In  enlarging  and  expanding 
t)ur  Involvement  In  the  ugly  civil  war  in 
Vietnam  which  President  Johnson  has 
made  into  an  American  air  and  ground 
war. 

President  Eisenhower,  in  what  has 
been  termed  his  farewell  statement, 
warned  the  Nation  of  the  dangers  in- 
herent in  the  growth  of  the  military- 
industrial  complex  that  has  arisen  in 
our  Nation  since  World  War  II  and  the 
advent  of  the  cold  war.  The  Defense 
Department  now  spends  more  than  $70 
billion  each  year,  well  over  half  of  all 
expenditures  of  the  Federal  Government. 
This  is  a  phenomenon  which  did  not  exist 
in  this  country  prior  to  World  War  n. 
The  lives  of  millions  of  Americans  and 
thousands  of  business  concerns  are  de- 
pendent upon  decisions  made  daily  by 
officials  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
It  is  of  utmost  importance  to  all  Ameri- 
cans that  these  decisions  be  made  wisely 
and  that  the  ultimate  responsibility  con- 
cerning them  be  under  the  control  of 
civilian  authority. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Clifford  would  be 
well  advised  to  tell  his  generals  and  ad- 
mirals to  give  attention  to  their  duties 
as  leaders  of  our  Armed  Forces  instead 
of  sounding  off  on  political  and  foreign 
policy  subjects.  Theirs  Is  not  the  duty  to 
direct  the  foreign  policy  of  our  country. 
The  Founding  Fathers  in  1787  antici- 
pated what  a  great  20th-century  French 
statesman,  Clemenceau,  would  assert  125 
years  later : 

War  Is  too  serious  a  matter  to  be  entrusted 
to  generals.  I 

Mr.  President,  a  serious  erosion  is  tak- 
ing place  in  the  constitutional  balance 
that  supposedly  places  the  military  under 
civilian  control  and  direction.  Only  Pres- 
ident Johnson  can  restore  civilian  control 
of  national  policy  through  the  exercise  of 
his  Presidential  prerogatives  imder  the 
Constitution. 

Every  effort  must  be  made  to  counter- 
act the  pressure  of  the  generals  of  our 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  for  100.000  or  205,- 
000  more  men  for  the  Vietnam  cauldron. 
The  rapid  ascendancy  of  military  leaders 
over  the  control  of  our  foreign  policy 
must  be  checked  before  it  becomes  an 
actual  threat  to  the  very  fiber  of  our 
democracy. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  March  14,  Drew  Pearson,  nationally 


known  arid  highly  respected  news  com- 
mentator and  columnist,  referred  to  our 
deplorable  military  situation  in  Vietnam 
and  to  the  fact  that  General  Westmore- 
land was  outgeneraled  by  the  VC  leader- 
ship. His  clear  and  highly  perceptive 
statements  in  this  article  are  confirma- 
tory of  my  own  conclusions  and  the 
statements  I  have  made  in  the  Senate 
and  in  Ohio  following  my  study  mission 
to  Vietnam  during  the  forepart  of  Jan- 
uary. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Rising  Policy  Control  by  Military  Cited 
(By  Drew  Pearson) 
Before  the  Senate  votes  money  for  200,000 
more  U.S.  troops  to  Vietnam,  It  should  take  a 
careful  look  at  two  things : 

1 — The  Bllp-and-sUde  manner  In  which  we 
have  become  involved  in  a  major  war  without 
the  consent  of  Congress. 

2 — The  manner  in  which  the  American  mil- 
itary more  and  more  are  shaping,  now  almost 
directing,  foreign  policy. 

The  trend  toward  military  dictation  of 
foreign  policy  has  been  developing  for  some 
time,  but  has  reached  a  peak  under  Lyndon 
Johnson. 

Today  there  are  only  three  civilian  advisers 
whom  he  consults — Secretary  of  Stavp  Rusk, 
who  has  become  so  entrenched  regarding 
Vietnam  that  he  has  lost  his  perspective; 
Walt  Rostow,  who  was  responsible  for  our 
original  involvement  In  Vietnam  under  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  and  now  wants  to  justify  his 
mistake;  and  the  new  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Clark  Cimord,  who  has  kept  his  perspective. 
These  three  lunch  with  the  President  once 
a  week.  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara,  now 
retired.  Is  reported  to  have  had  a  feeling  of 
remorse  that  he  was  partly  responsible  for 
leading  the  country  deeper  and  deeper  into 
war.  Clifford,  who  has  taken  his  place,  is  a 
tough,  shrewd  observer  and  not  as  much  of  a 
hawk  as  originally  reported.  It  now  develops 
that  he  was  against  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  on  the  fatal  night  of  Feb.  7,  1965, 
when  the  Johnson  Administration  took  its 
biggest  escalation  step.  He  felt  the  decision 
was  a  serious  error. 

It  was  the  military  who  persuaded  the 
President  to  take  this  step.  Acting  Secretary 
of  State  George  Ball  vigorously  opposed  the 
escalation.  Ball  argued  that  Premier  Kocygln. 
who  had  been  in  office  only  four  months,  had 
arrived  in  Hanoi  only  the  day  before,  and  to 
bomb  at  that  time  looked  like  a  deliberate 
slap  at  him.  Later  It  developed  that  Kosygln 
had  been  on  a  mission  to  persuade  the  North 
Vietnamese  to  talk  peace. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  been  the 
guiding  factor  in  setting  American  policy  in 
Vietnam  ever  since.  Simultaneously  the  war 
has  been  going  from  bad  to  worse. 

MILITARY  ENCROACHMENT 

The  encroachment  of  the  American  mili- 
tary on  foreign  policy  under  Mr.  Johnson  is 
not  entirely  new.  To  some  extent  It  began 
under  Franklin  Roosevelt,  who  gave  the  Navy 
a  much  bigger  role  than  the  Army.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt had  served  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  under  President  Wilson,  ancj  resented 
the  manner  in  which  the  Republicans  under 
Presidents  Coolldge  and  Hoover  had  scrapped 
battleships  and  curtailed  cruisers.  FDR  re- 
built the  Navy  at  a  tremendous  speed,  but 
never  let  the  "admirals  or  the  generals  run 
World  War  II. 

Harry  Truman,  a  veteran  of  Battery  D 
In  the  old  Missouri  National  Guard,  reversed 
this,  gave  more  power  to  the  Army.  His 
close  friend  and  military  aide.  Gen.  Harry 
Vaughan,  was  a  staunch  Army  man,  and  on 
occasion  helped  siphon  arms  to  Latin  Ameri- 


can nations  despite  the  opposition  of  the 
State  Department.  Mr.  Truman,  however, 
never  let  the  Army  get  out  of  hand,  and  fired 
Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  when  he  stepped 
over  the  line. 

Significantly  It  was  a  military  President, 
Gen.  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower,  who  curbed  the 
Army  more  than  any  other  recent  President. 
The  generals  used  to  complain  that  Ike  cut 
the  military  budget  more  than  any  civilian 
President.  Ike  understood  Army  politics,  and 
was  tough  with  his  old  buddies  when  they 
tried  to  lobby  on  Capitol  Hill.  He  also 
warned,  as  he  left  office,  of  the  danger  of  an 
alliance  between  the  defense  contractors  and 
the  military. 

President  Kennedy  returned  the  military 
to  a  position  of  power,  emphasizing  a  50- 
year  fact  that  the  mlllUry  have  always 
prospered  under  Democratic  Presidents. 

L.  B.  J.'S    RECORD 

However,  no  Democrat  has  given  the  mili- 
tary so  much  scope  as  Lyndon  Johnson.  Lyn- 
don's kowtowing  to  the  brass  began  when  he 
was  a  young  lieutenant  commander  In  the 
South  Pacific  in  World  War  II.  Later  he 
served  on  the  House  Naval  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, then  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Pre- 
paredness Committee. 

As  such,  he  teamed  up  with  the  generals 
and  admirals  to  blast  President  Elsenhower 
for  the  missile  gap.  As  Senate  Majority  Leader 
he  was  in  a  potent  position  to  give  the  mili- 
tary the  appropriations  they  wanted,  and 
he  did. 

The  generals  and  admirals  In  return,  put 
more  military  bases  in  Texas  than  in  any 
other  state  in  the  Union.  If  the  civilians,  who 
were  supposed  to  run  the  military  under  Ike, 
tried  to  economize  on  a  base  In  Texas,  they 
heard  from  Lyndon  in  no  uncertain  terms. 
And  the  military  always  rushed  to  his  de- 
fense. Texas  bases,  no  matter  how  outmoded, 
were  not  curtailed  or  transferred  out  of  the 
state. 

With  LBJ  In  the  White  House,  this  alliance 
with  the  brass  hats  has  continued. 

The  President's  latest  romance  has  been 
with  Gen.  William  Westmoreland,  who  was 
caught  napping  during  the  Tet  lunar  holi- 
day in  a  manner  almost  as  serious  as  Admiral 
H.  E.  Kimmel  and  Gen.  Walter  Short  were 
caught  napping  at  Pearl  Harbor. 

Gen.  Westmoreland  Instead  of  being  re- 
moved, has  asked  for  and  will  probably  get 
200,000  more  troops. 


CONGRESS  MUST  ASSURE  AID  TO 
FEDERALLY  AFFECTED  SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  since  1950, 
the  Federal  Government  has  been  pro- 
viding aid  to  .schools  in  federally  affected 
districts  under  the  auspices  of  Public 
Law  815  and  Public  Law  874.  These 
funds  are  vital  to  the  affected  districts  if 
they  are  to  provide  continuous  quality 
education  to  the  children  attending  their 
schools.  Public  Law  815  provides  funds 
for  construction  of  school  facilities,  and 
Public  Law  874  provides  funds  for  cur- 
rent operating  expenses.  Trends  under 
Public  Law  815  indicate  that  appropria- 
tions in  the  early  years  of  the  program 
alleviated  the  major  backlog  of  urgently 
needed  facilities  caused  by  an  influx  of 
federally  connected  pupils  into  individual 
districts.  Since  then  amounts  appropri- 
ated under  the  act  have  decreased  some- 
what and  have  been  relatively  stable  in 
recent  years.  With  Public  Law  874,  how- 
ever, the  need  for  funds  has  increased 
at  a  fairly  coiLstant  rate  over  the  years, 
and  the  program  has  continued  to  grow. 
This  is  due  both  to  increases  In  the  num- 
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ber  of  federally  affected  children  and  the 
Increase  in  rate  of  payment  to  eligible 
districts  as  costs  have  gone  up. 

With  the  passage  of  the  laws  In  1950 
went  the  tacit  assumption  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  had  an  obligation  to 
assist  school  districts  experiencing  finan- 
cial burdens  as  a  result  of  Federal  activi- 
ties. This  assumption  has  never  been 
questioned  by  Congress,  and  the  Public 
Law  874  program  has  always  been  funded 
to  the  level  of  need  indicated  by  the 
number  of  requests  for  aid.  Funds  allot- 
ted under  this  law  consequently  are  re- 
garded by  many  federally  affected  dis- 
tricts as  a  stable  item  in  their  budget. 

Currently,  however,  we  are  faced  with 
a  situation  where  many  school  districts 
which  have  relied  on  Federal  funds  to 
help  in  the  provision  of  quality  education 
to  the  children  in  their  jurisdiction,  are 
going  to  t)e  forced  to  lower  the  quality 
of  that  education  or  face  a  deficit.  These 
districts  were  informed,  at  a  point  well 
into  the  school  year,  that  all  the  funds 
which  had  been  promised  would  not  be 
forthcommg.  Most  schools  are  going  to 
receive  about  80  cents  on  the  dollar.  For 
schools  which  depend  on  these  funds  for 
a  major  part  of  their  current  operating 
budget,  this  is  clearly  disastrous. 

The  problem  in  Texas  is  particularly 
severe.  Due  to  constitutional  limitations, 
school  districts  are  not  allowed  to  tax 
retroactively  to  cover  educational  costs. 
Nor  are  they  allowed  to  operate  at  a 
deficit.  So,  if  we  fail  to  increase  funds 
for  Pubhc  Law  874  during  fiscal  year 
1968,  there  are  going  to  be  many  schools 
in  Texas  which  arc  just  going  to  have  to 
close  down. 

In  fiscal  1966.  Texas  had  the  second 
laraest  number  of  school  districts  eligi- 
ble for  aid  under  the  federally  affected 
areas  provisions  of  Public  Law  874,  as 
well  as  the  second  largest  number  of 
schoolchildren  to  be  served.  Since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  operation  of  the  program. 
Texas  has  received  $175  million  in  funds 
for  current  operating  expenses — third 
out  of  all  States  receiving  funds. 

Texas"  entitlement  for  1968  is  $26,066.- 
402  funds  available  to  it  for  1968  are 
$20,904.631— a  deficit  of  $5,161,771.  This 
translates  into  reduced  educational  op- 
portunity for  many  thousands  of  chil- 
dren. A  great  number  of  the  children 
who  will  be  affected  by  this  cutback  in 
funds  and  consequently  suffer  from 
poorer  education  are  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  our  servicemen  in  Vietnam. 
This  is  no  way  to  reward  the  efforts 
of  our  fighting  forces  who  defend  our 
freedom,  by  denying  their  children  the 
right  to  free,  quality  schooling  which  is 
one  of  the  foundations  of  our  national 
strength. 

Not  only  are  the  funds  for  fiscal  1968 
support  of  Public  Law  874  programs  in- 
adequate, but  the  funds  requested  in  the 
budget  for  fiscal  1969  are  even  more  so. 
The  same  amount — $395.390.000 — which 
is  currently  being  paid  this  year  has  also 
been  submitted  as  the  President's  re- 
quest for  next  year.  Yet  the  estimated 
entitlement  of  all  States  under  the  pro- 
gram next  year  will  be  $550,000,000. 
This  means,  in  effect,  that  the  States  will 
be  receiving  a  prorated  share  of  the 
funds  of  about  70  cents  on  the  dollar 
needed. 


Recent  Senate  action  offers  the  hope 
that  the  budget  deficiency  problems  will 
be  resolved  for  this  year,  at  least.  On 
Monday.  March  4.  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  reported  H.R.  15399 
making  urgent  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  1969.  with  an  amendment 
including  full  funding  for  Public  Law 
874.  The  $90,965,000  which  the  commit- 
tee recommended  would  pay  100  per- 
cent of  entitlement  of  each  school  dis- 
trict under  the  program  for  fiscal  1968: 
that  is.  the  current  school  year.  On 
March  11.  the  Senate  passed  the  urgent 
supplemental  appropriations  bill. 

However,  we  are  still  faced  with  the 
problem  of  funds  for  the  coming  year. 
In  spite  of  our  commitment  in  Viet- 
nam— or  rather,  because  of  it — we  cannot 
shortchange  our  educational  programs. 
If  cuts  are  to  be  made,  they  must  be 
made  in  other,  less  essential  programs. 
Through  the  so-called  federally  af- 
fected area  laws.  Congress  has  made  a 
commitment  to  help  sustain  quality  edu- 
cation for  our  children.  We  should  not 
go  back  on  that  pledge. 


THE  ARTS  IN  BUFFALO 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  Buffalo  is 
a  progressive  center  of  industry  and 
commerce — and  the  arts.  In  music  and 
in  the  contemporai-y  arts,  Buffalo.  N.Y.. 
has  achieved  nationwide  eminence.  The 
Buffalo  Symphony,  under  the  direction 
of  Lukas  Foss,  and  the  Albright-Knox 
Gallery,  under  the  patronage  of  Seymour 
Knox  and  others,  are  eminent  for  their 
quality  and  their  leadership,  especially  in 
the  blazing  of  new  trails  in  the  arts. 

The  city's  Second  Festival  of  the  Arts 
Today,  presided  over  by  Gordon  Smith, 
a  16-day  program  of  cultural  events,  in- 
cluding the  famous  Merce  Cunningham 
dance  company,  serves  as  a  center  focus 
of  Buffalo's  talent  for  artistic  innovation. 

The  festival  deserves  the  attention, 
the  support,  and  the  patronage  of  all 
New  Yorkers  and  of  the  whole  Nation. 
It  is  a  sterling  example  of  what  a  fine 
American  city,  under  highly  patriotic 
municipal  leadership,  can  do  to  realize  its 
own  capability  for  giving  enlightenment 
and  pleasure  to  its  people. 

Time  magazine^or  March  15  treats  at 
length  the  bright  phenomenon  of  the 
arts  in  Buffalo.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Exhibitions;    Wherf   thb   MiLrrANXs   Roam 

Most  people  think  of  Buffalo,  when  they 
think  of  It  at  all.  as  a  sooty  industrial  port 
on  a  blustery  bluC  overlooking  Lake  Erie. 
They  ought  to  try  shuffling  off  to  Buffalo 
some  time. 

Ask  any  contemporary-art  lover  and  he 
will  tell  you  that  Buffalo  Is  the  home  of  the 
Albrlght-Knox  Gallery,  one  of  the  nations 
dnest  and   most  up-to-date  art  collections. 

Ask  any  experlmental-muslc  lover  and  he 
will  tell  you  that  since  1963  Lukas  Foss.  46. 
one  of  the  nations  most  venturesome  young 
composers,  has  been  leading  the  Buffalo 
Philharmonic  through  the  amelodlc  Intrica- 
cies of  Krzysztof  Pendereckl,  Lulgi  Nono  and 
other  20th  century  composers.  Ask  an  edu- 
cator and  you  will  learn  that  Buffalo's  21.000- 
student  private  university,  taken  over  by 
New  York  SUte  inJM2,  is  now  the  largest 


single  unit  of  the  new  state  university  sys- 
tem. A  new  (600  million  educational  plant, 
designed  by  the  architectural  firm  of  Skid- 
more.  Owings  &  Merrill.  Is  on  the  drawing 
boards,  and  an  Impressive  and  often  highly 
unconventional  faculty  has  been  assembled. 
In-group  theatrical  circles  now  know  Buffalo 
equally  well:  It  has  a  two-year-old.  better- 
than-average  repertory  theater  group 

Sign  &  Symbol.  Buffalo,  In  the  six  years 
since  the  Albrlght-Knox  added  Its  glass- 
walled  new  wing,  has  taken  giant  strides 
toward  becoming  a  vociferously  militant 
acropolis  of  the  avant-garde  arts.  Though 
the  latter  term  Is  out  of  vogue  In  Manhat- 
tan's rarefied  critical  circles.  It  is  used  with 
force  and  conviction  in  Buffalo,  where  the 
cab  drivers  lecture  their  fares  on  the  horror 
of  the  Albrlght-Knox's  modern  art.  and 
where  Poss  reminds  his  listeners  that  the 
word  avant-garde  is  military  m  origin.  The 
artist.  In  his  view,  is  meant  to  act  as  a  sort 
of  spiritual  shock-trooper  for  society,  forc- 
ing it  to  become  aware  of  new  conflicts  and 
realities  whether  It  wants  to  or  not. 

Sign  and  symbol  of  Buffalo's  new  mili- 
tancy Is  Its  Second  Festival  of  the  Arts  To- 
day, a  16-day  program  of  cultural  events 
that  Include  premieres  of  two  plays  by 
Edward  Albee  and  an  opera  by  Belgium's 
Henri  Pousseur.  the  Hrst  US.  performances 
of  new  works  by  Pendereckl  and  Greek-born 
Iannis  Xenakls.  a  new  movie  by  Underground 
Mogtil  Jonas  Mekas  John  Barth  reading  his 
new  novella  aloud,  and  lectures  by  City 
Planner  Constantinos  Doxiadls  and  Designer 
Buckmlnster  Puller.  The  whole  shebang  got 
under  way  last  week  with  a  display  of  30O 
constructivist  paintings  and  sculptures  called 
"Plus  by  Minus:  Today's  Half-Century"  at 
the  Albrlght-Knox  Gallery. 

Squares  for  Imagery.  The  theme  of  the 
festival,  in  Foss'  words,  is  "perhaps  revolu- 
tion, not  In  the  Communist  sense  but  in  the 
Bucky  Fuller  sense,  meaning  that  if  we  don't 
learn  to  adapt  ourselves  to  the  modern  sit- 
uation now,  it's  the  end — and  the  artist  must 
show  us  the  way."  The  star  and  theme  setter 
of  the  art  exhibit,  appropriately  enough,  is 
thit  grand  old  Russian  revolutionary  and 
pioneer  sculptor  of  the  1920's.  Naum  Gabo. 
77.  with  28  constructions  on  display.  Though 
the  original  idea  for  the  festival  was  Poss' 
the  planning  and  expenses  are  being  borne 
by  a  dozen  different  local  and  state  institu- 
tions (even  Buffalo's  bantam-sized  7.800- 
student  stale  college  got  in  the  act  by  in- 
viting Merce  Cunningham  and  his  dance 
company  to  perform  two  new  works  during 
a  four-week  stay).  The  festival  committee 
is  chaired  by  the  Albrlght-Knox's  director. 
Gordon  Smith.  61,  and  the  residua!  deficit 
will  doubtless  be  met  by  the  gallery's  long- 
time Medici,  former  seven-goal  polo  player 
and  Investment  banker  Seymour  ("Shorty") 
Knox.  69.  who  paid  HOO.OOO  to  undenxTite 
the  first  festival,  an  S.R.O.  attraction  that 
in   1965  drew  187.000  visitors. 

Most  festival-goers  begin  their  tour  of 
events  with  a  visit  to  the  Albrlght-Knox's 
■Plus  by  Minus."  a  title  that  the  shows 
organizer,  Douglas  MacAgy.  amplifies  on  by 
citing  Sherlock  Holmes:  "When  you  have 
eliminated  the  impossible,  whatever  remains, 
however  Improbable,  must  be  the  truth" 
For  the  first  20th  century  abstract  artists, 
the  Impossible  was  "the  accreted  imagery 
that  has  been  a  characteristic  of  visual  art 
ever  since  the  Renaissance."  First  to  Jettison 
traditional  Images  altogether,  as  MacAgy 
shows,  was  the  Russian  suprematlst  Kaslmlr 
Malevlch,  with  his  revolutionary  1913  draw- 
ings of  two  squares  and  a  circle. 

Refound  Ancestors.  The  rt  that  fol- 
lowed— nonobjectlve,  nonemotlonal  and 
nonutlUtarlan — was,  and  for  the  most  part 
still  Is.  anathema  to  the  common  man.  To 
the  suprematlsts.  It  was  an  epochal  break- 
through, even  though  Malevlch  later  re- 
cAlled  that  he  felt  "a  kind  of  timidity  bor- 
dering on  fear  when  I  was  called  upon  to 
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leave  the  world  of  will  and  idea  in  which  I 
had  lived  and  worked:  but  the  blissful  feel- 
ing of  liberating  nonobjectlvlty  drew  me  Into 
the  desert,  where  nothing  Is  real  but  feel- 
ing." 

Through  Gabo  and  bis  fellow  construc- 
tlvlsts,  who  took  over  leadership  In  the 
1920s,  the  movement  expanded  to  Influence 
Germany's  Bauhaus  and  the  Dutch  expo- 
nents of  De  Stljl.  For  art  historians,  the 
show  is  endlessly  fascinating;  no  exhibit  has 
attempted  to  Interrelate  these  different 
schools  since  Manhattan's  Museum  of  Mod- 
ern Art's  "Cubism  and  Abstract  Art"  In  1936. 
What  makes  the  Buffalo  survey  particularly 
relevant  to  1968  is  the  demonstration  that 
the  Uneal  descendants  of  constructivism  are 
none  other  than  the  kaiecic,  op  and  minimal 
;  iti-.i  Of  today. 

Maid  to  Marry.  Thesis  lor  the  Buffalj 
that  "what  is  happening  In  art  today 
is  not  part  of  a  fad  or  temporary  ichool.  but 
p-rt  of  n  hlstorlo.il  moment  that  happens  to 
have  lasted  50  years."  To  prove  it,  MacAgy 
dramatically  contrasts  the  delicate,  spiky 
constructions  of  Moholy-Nagy  and  the  small, 
primary-colored  canvases  of  Mondrlan  with 
today's  huge,  brilliantly  impastoed  canvases 
by  Alfred  Jensen  and  the  eerie  lights  and 
shadows  of  the  plastic,  metal  or  kinetic  con- 
structions of  artists  in  the  U.S.  and  abroad. 
Super-king-size  constructivist  sculptures  by 
Tony  Smith  and  Mark  dl  Suvero  are  Impos- 
ingly arrayed  on  the  snow-covered  grounds 
outside  the  museum,  while  inside,  gallery- 
goers  are  invited  to  stroll  around  the  stalr- 
cise  environment  of  France's  Groupe  de  Re- 
cherche  d'Art  Visuel. 

Indeed,  the  tendency  of  constructlvists  to 
move  from  freestanding  sculpture  toward 
creation  of  a  whole  environment  Is  clear  In 
the  stage  sets  that  the  movement  inspired. 
A  prime  example  is  the  set  originally  designed 
by  Liubov  Popova  for  Meyerhold's  1922  pro- 
duction of  Pernand  Crommelyncks  play  The 
Magnificent  Cuckold.  Reconstructed  from  a 
contemporary  drawing,  it  was  used  on  open- 
ing night  in  the  gallery  as  the  setting  for 
an  lonesco  playlet.  Moid  to  Marry:  as  actors 
clambered  up,  slid  down  and  crawled  in  and 
out  of  the  set's  slides  and  chutes  or  ducked 
around  the  revolving  wheels,  even  lonesco 's 
dense  thicket  of  non  sequiturs  became  a 
veritable  marvel  of  writ  and  perspicacity. 

Nor  is  constructivist  principle  dead  today. 
For  Edward  Albees  two  new  one-acters.  Box 
and  Quotations  from  Chairman  Mao  Tse- 
tung.  are  performed  at  the  Studio  Arena 
Theater  within  an  austere,  boxlike  stage  set 
outlined  with  wooden  bars.  Unfortunately 
the  plays  within  are  as  empty  as  the  frame. 
For  the  first  and  last  15  minutes,  the  stage 
remains  bare,  and  the  audience  listens  to  the 
meai;dering.  tape-recorded  reverie  of  an  un- 
seen woman.  In  between,  the  stage  becomes 
the  deck  of  an  oceaa  Uner  on  which  Mao 
and  two  other  characters  conduct  contra- 
puntal monologues  ranging  from  Communist 
aglt-propwash  to  pretentious  aphorisms  on 
art,  life  and  love. 

Though  constructivist  works  have  a  com- 
mon root,  two  different  principles  of  orga- 
nization are  clearly  at  work  throughout  the 
festival  as  a  whole.  The  pure.  raUonal,  almost 
classical  is  represented  by  the  works  of  the 
ever-youthful  Naum  Gabo.  Among  the  most 
impressive  is  the  cobwebby  Linear  Construc- 
tion in  Space  HZ  (1949-53) .  But  even  his  his- 
toric works,  like  his  famed  1916  Head,  have 
gained  an  altogether  different  Impact  by 
finally  being  blown  up  to  full  scale  in  recent 
vears.  i 

At  the  other  end  ojf  the  spectrum  ae  the 
passionate  advocates  of  clutter,  the  fertile 
chroniclers  of  chance.  At  one  recital.  Com- 
poser John  Cage  wandered  through  the 
audience  gunning  down  musicians  on  the 
stage  with  the  ack-ack-ack  of  a  toy  tommy 
gun  At  another  concert,  members  of  Jazz 
Pianist  Cecil  Taylor's  combo  roamed  off  and 
on  stage  at  random.   And   leaving   Taylor's 


concert,  the  audience  was  confronted  by  the 
same  dedication  to  happenstance  in  a  col- 
lection of  devil-may-care  props  und  costumes 
by  Robert  Rauschenberg.  composed  for  Merce 
Cunnmgham's  ballets.  Rauschenberg  as- 
sembled his  props  in  the  same  spirit  as  his 
famous  "combine"  of  goat  and  tire — out  of 
whatever  happened  to  be  at  hand  when  In- 
spiration hit. 

Whether  the  principle  of  organizing  art  Is 
a  dispassionate,  cool  or  reckless  chance,  Gabo 
urges  festival-goers  to  linger  before  the 
works,  no  matter  how  abstract  or  outlandish. 
"Lines,  shapes,  forms,  color  and  movement 
have  a  language  of  their  own,  but  reading 
takes  time."  he  says.  "It  Is  not  enough  to  look, 
■you  must  see.  and  see  means  read." 


A  GREAT  GENERAL  RETIRES 


Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  a 
longtime  personal  friend,  a  great  Okla- 
homan  and  a  great  American,  retired 
recently  after  a  career  of  35  years  of 
military  service. 

Maj.  Gen.  Ernest  L.  Massad,  better 
known  in  our  State  as  "Mike"  or  "Iron 
Mike"  Massad.  retired  after  6  years  as 
commanding  general  of  the  95th  Divi- 
sion— Training. 

General  Massad's  military  career  be- 
gan in  1933  when  he  was  commissioned 
a  second  lieutenant  of  artillery  after 
completing  the  ROTC  program  at  the 
University  of  Oklahoma.  Incidentally, 
he  earned  the  nicknamj  of  "Iron  Mike" 
as  an  AU-American  football  player  at  the 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

General  Massad's  military  duty  in- 
cluded commanding  the  675th  Para- 
Glider  Field  Artillery  Battalion  and  par- 
ticipation in  the  battles  of  New  Guinea. 
Leyte.  and  Luzon  during  'World  'War  II. 
His  unit  received  the  Presidental  Unit 
Citation  for  its  participation  in  warfare 
in  the  Pacific  Theater.  Among  the  gen- 
eral's decorations  are  the  Silver  Star, 
Legion  of  Merit.  Bronze  Star,  and  the 
Purple  Heart. 

He  was  promoted  to  colonel  in  1945, 
and  in  1946  he  was  released  from  active 
duty. 

In  1946,  he  returned  to  his  hometown, 
Ardmore,  in  southern  Oklahoma,  and  re- 
sumed participation  in  the  Army  Reserve. 
He  was  assigned  assistant  division  com- 
mander of  the  95th  in  1958.  achieving  the 
rank  of  brigadier  general  that  same  year. 
In  March  of  1962  he  was  named  com- 
manding general  of  the  95th.  receiving 
his  second  star  in  December  of  1962.  In 
1964.  he  was  appointed  to  the  Armed 
Forces  Reserve  Policy  Board  and  in  1966 
was  elected  national  president  of  the 
Senior  Reserve  Commanders  Association. 
General  Massad  retired  from  his  mili- 
tary career  in  ceremonies  at  Fort  Sill, 
Okla.,  on  Februai-y  29  of  this  year. 

He  resides  with  his  family  in  Ardmore. 
where  General  Massad  Is  chairman  of  the 
board  and  chief  executive  officer  of  a  life 
insurance  company  and  an  independent 
oil  producer.  Despite  his  military  duties 
and  business  activities,  Mike  Massad  has 
found  much  time  to  devote  to  civic  af- 
fairs, and  has  served  10  years  as  president 
of  the  local  school  board. 

Mr.  President,  the  newspapers  of  Okla- 
homa paid  tribute  to  General  Massad  on 
his  retirement,  but  none  said  more  clearly 
the  words  that  were  needed  than  General 
Massad's  hometown  paper,  the  Daily 
Ardmoreite. 


In  recognition  of  this  man's  great  serv- 
ice. I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Massad.  a  Credit  to  City. 
State,  and  Nation,"  published  in  the  Dally 
Ardmoreite  of  March  3.  1968.  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Massad,  a  Credit  to  City.  State,  and  Nation 

The  retirement  of  Major  General  Ernest  L. 
Massad  on  Feb.  29  ijrought  un  end  to  35  years 
of  military  service  for  this  well-known 
Ardmoreite. 

Known  to  Ardmore  area  people  and  his 
friends  everywhere  simply  us  Mike  Massad, 
he  is  due  commendation  fcr  his  long  military 
service  which  Included  outstanding  service 
during  World  War  II  along  with  his  peace- 
time assignments  and  accomplishments.  He 
has  won  many  medals  and  awards. 

Mike  can  be  said  to  have  been  "bigger"  In 
Washington,  D.C.,  where  he  was  active  In 
high  military  levels  and  supporting  organi- 
zations than  he  was  recognized  to  be  around 
home,  and  his  retirement  is  an  appropriate 
time    for    full    recognition. 

Mike's  service  and  accomplishments  are 
by  no  means  limited  to  his  military  career. 
He  first  gained  renown  and  brought  credit  to 
Ardmore  as  an  OU  football  star  In  the  early 
1930s,  earning  the  name  of  "Iron  Mike," 
which  has  stuck  with  him  tiirough  the  years. 

He  is  also  well  known  for  his  companion 
career  as  an  Ardmore  businessman  and  civic 
worker,  and  fortunately  this  career  will  be 
carried  on  beyond  this  military  career. 

Mike  has  earned  great  credit  In  serving 
his  home  town  and  area,  his  state  and  his 
nation. 


MIRANDA:   WORLD  CITIZEN 

Mr,  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  the 
University  of  Florida  Press  has  just  re- 
printed an  important  scholarly  work  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  F.  Thorning,  of  Fred- 
erick. Md..  who  is  sometimes  known  as 
the  Padre  of  the  Americas,  in  tribute  to 
liis  long  endeavors  in  the  field  of  His- 
panic American  understanding.  Father 
Thorning's  book,  entitled  "Miranda: 
World  Citizen."  is  a  biography  of  Fran- 
cisco de  Miranda,  the  precursor  of  Latin 
American  freedom. 

I  note  that  the  introduction  to  this  im- 
portant work  was  written  by  Sr.  Galo 
Plaza,  former  President  of  Ecuador  and 
now  Secretary  General  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle on  Father  Thorning,  published  in  the 
Catholic  Review,  official  orpan  of  the  his- 
toric Archdiocese  of  Baltimore,  be  printed 
in  the  RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

CHt.TicH  Was  Btni-T  on  Carroll's  Land 

( By  Constance  Stapleton ) 
BuCKEYESTOWN. — To    somc.    St.    Joseph's- 
on-CarroUton  Manor  Is  a  contradiction. 

It  is  the  only  placename  on  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  Yet,  when  Charles 
Carroll  of  Carrollton  placed  its  name  in  his- 
tory. Catholics  were  not  allowed  to  vote  In 
Maryland. 

Integrated  since  Its  inception,  the  altar 
was  a  gift  of  a  Negro  parishioner.  John  Belt. 
The  magnificent  painting  of  the  crucifixion 
above     was     a     gift     of     Emily     Harper,     a 

In  the  cemetery  to  the  rear,  gravestones 
bearing  the  names  of  dUtlngulshed  Mary- 
landers  stand  next  to  the  unmarked  graves 
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of  IrUh  l«borera  from  the  C  Jt  O  Canal,  vic- 
tim! of  the  cholera  epidemic  of  1832. 

Land  for  St.  Joeeph's — together  with  a 
contribution  to  start  building — waa  donated 
by  Charles  Carroll.  Situated  nearly  at  the 
geographical  center  of  the  original  10,000 
acre  estate,  the  first  limestone  church  was 
completed  In  1832  by  Father  Meleve.  a  Jestilt 
priest  of  Russian  birth.  It  then  faced  the 
Catoctln  Mountains  to  the  west. 

When  Father  Qaffney  rebuilt  It  In  1801, 
preaervlng  much  of  the  original  stone.  Its 
length  became  the  present  width,  and  now 
faces  north  toward  Prederlelc.  Five  thousand 
of  the  $7,000  needed  for  the  new  building 
was  donated  by  the  great-granddaughter  of 
Charles  Carroll,  the  Marchioness  of  Wellesley. 

Route  15,  as  It  winds  northward  from  the 
Virginia  hunt  country  toward  Prederlelc, 
trlcklea  down  Into  the  village  of 
Buckeyes  town .  •» 

There.  proucAy  standing  at  attention  for 
all  to  see  is  the  marker  proclaiming  this  to 
be  Carrollton,  ptatented  by  Charles  and 
Daniel  Carroll,  Mary  and  Elllnor.  In  1724. 
Daniel  Carroll  was  brother  to  John  Carroll, 
the  first  Archbishop  of  Baltimore. 

Two  miles  west,  on  Manor  Woods  Road  is 
St.  Joseph's-on-CarroUton  Manor.  Secure  In 
Its  harbor  of  trees,  the  proud  stone  church 
with  Ita  majAstlc  steeple  seems  to  be  from 
another  tUoa.  One  step  Inside  the  rectory 
door  tells  you  differently. 

Its  \inpretentlous  exterior  belles  Its  Inner 
wealth.  Crowding  the  walls  are  citations  from 
the  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and 
Europe.  Perched  on  tables  are  personal 
pbotoe  of  world  renowned  celebrities.  Neigh- 
bors on  the  mantel  are  pictures  of  Pope  John 
and  Charles  Carroll. 

The  firm  handclasp  of  the  pastor  brings 
one  back  to  the  present.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph 
P.  Thornlng.  known  as  the  "friend  of  presi- 
dents." Is  known  in  Frederick  County  as  a 
friend  to  all. 

This  Padre  of  the  Americas  has.  since  1944. 
offered  the  Invocation  In  Congress  on  otBclal 
celebration  of  Pan  American  Day.  Holder  of 
degrees  from  five  universities  Including  Ox- 
ford, listed  by  Who's  Who  as  educator, 
author.  lecturer.  Father  Thornlng  was  born 
In  Milwaukee  In  1896.  His  tall  energetic  frame 
and  enthusiastic  response  deny  his  71  years. 

His  writing  and  merit  as  historian  came 
Into  prominence  during  the  Spanish  Civil 
War  when  as  special  correspondent,  he  re- 
ported for  the  National  Catholic  Welfare 
Conference. 

His  capabilities  as  linguist  brought  acclaim 
to  The  New  York  Times  during  the  Eucha- 
rlstlc  Congress  In  Budapest.  1938,  when  he 
made  simultaneous  translations  from  Latin 
to  English. 

He  then  translated  the  series  of  articles 
Into  Hungarian,  Qerman.  French  and 
Spanish. 

He  Is  also  a  scholar  of  Oreek  and  Hebrew. 
In  1947.  he  helped  with  translations  of  the 
Polyglot.  Missal,  forerunner  of  today's  ver- 
nacular Mass  text. 

Author  of  the  best-selling  biography, 
MiniTida:  World  Citizen,  and  numerous 
treatises  on  religion  and  social  justice.  Father 
Thornlng  writes  book  reviews  for  Fordham 
University  and  Georgetown,  m  well  as  dis- 
cussing papal  encyclicals  on  radio  forums. 
Elected  to  the  Oallery  of  Living  American 
Authors,  he  contributes  to  Catholic  Journals 
and  national  newspapers. 

He  was  the  first  priest  to  be  appointed  by 
the  White  House  to  serve  on  special  diplo- 
matic missions  to  South  America,  Central 
America  and  the  Caribbean. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  official  delegation 
to  the  presidential  inauguration  in  Brtizil.  In 
1931  he  became  the  first  Jeeult  to  earn  a  doc- 
torate at  the  Catholic  University  of  America. 

Former  dean  of  the  Graduate  School  at 
Georgetown  and  professor  of  Sociology  and 
Social  History  at  Mt.  St.  Mary's  Seminary, 


Emmltsburg,  this  amazing  priest  la  an  Inter- 
nationally recognized  freedom  fighter. 

In  1966.  shortly  after  the  Hungarian  revolt, 
it  was  announced  Tito  would  visit  the  U.S. 
Father  Thornlng,  believing  this  was  an  af- 
front to  Cardinal  Steplnac  being  held  In  a 
Yugoslav  Jail,  conUcted  92  of  96  Senators, 
Mklng  the  Invitation  be  withdrawn.  A  result- 
ing speech  by  Senator  Kenneth  B.  Keating 
deploring  the  visit  evoked  such  protest  that 
Tito  remained  In  Belgrade. 

In  his  work  at  St.  Joseph's,  and  bis  mission 
churches  of  Urbana  and  Point  of  Rocks. 
Father  Thornlng  Is  aasUted  by  Msgr.  Don  J. 
Reagan,  Catholic  University,  and  Joseph  F. 
Curran,  SJ. 

Former  pastors  Include  the  Rt.  Rev.  Mon- 
slgnor  John  H.  Eckenrode.  Fr.  Philip  L.  Far- 
rell,  Fr.  WlUlam  M.  Canning.  Fr.  Michael  J. 
Flnnerty.  Fr.  Tbaddeus  I.  Skrzynskl.  Fr.  J. 
Gilbert  Hann,  Fr.  Joseph  L.  Weldenhan,  and 
Fr.  John  Czyz. 

The  110  families  of  the  church  were  the 
first  ptu'lsh  outside  metropolitan  Baltimore 
to  meet  lt«  quota  In  pledges  to  The  Cardinal's 
Campaign. 

The  major  parish  money-maker  after  the 
royalties  from  Father  Thornlng's  books.  Is  the 
parish  picnic  held  on  the  third  Wednesday  of 
July. 

Father  Thornlng  was  recently  chosen  by 
the  citizens  of  the  community  as  spokesman 
In  their  battle  to  preserve  the  historic  values 
of  the  area.  A  proposed  aluminum  plant  has 
optioned  1,400  acres  completely  surrounding 
the  church's  six  acres. 


AN  EFFECTIVE  TOOL  FOR  INDUS- 
TRIAL DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  effective  tools  Tor  Industrial 
development,  particularly  useful  in  the 
smaller  cities  in  Missouri  and  through- 
out some  40  other  States,  will  be  taken 
from  these  communities  if  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  carries  out  its  an- 
noimced  intention  to  repeal  the  tax 
exemption  on  mimicipal  industrial  reve- 
nue bonds. 

That  intention  was  first  announced  by 
the  Treasury  in  a  press  announcement 
given  to  the  news  media  late  Tuesday 
night,  March  5,  for  release  the  following 
morning.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  the  release  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

U.S.  TKXASVKT  DlPA«TMCNT,  IN- 
TXKNAL  RrVENrE  SCXVICS,  PUBLIC 
iNFOaMATION    DIVISION, 

yfarch  6.  1968. 

The  Treasury  Department  today  an- 
nounced that  It  Is  reconsidering  Its  position 
on  the  tax  exempt  status,  under  section  103 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  of  Interest 
paid,  on  so-called  Industrial  development 
bonds. 

Generally,  the  bonds  are  Issued  by  a  munlc- 
ipaUty  or  other  political  subdivision;  how- 
ever, the  debtor.  In  reality  Is  the  private 
corporation  which  wUl  use  the  facility  con- 
structed with  the  proceeds  of  the  bond  Issue. 

The  present  position  Is  set  forth  In  Revenue 
RuUng  54-106,  C3.  1954-1.  28.  Revenue  Rul- 
ing 57-187.  C.B.  1957-1.  65.  and  Revenue 
Ruling  63-20.  C.B.  1963-1.  24. 

On  or  about  March  15.  1968,  a  proposed 
regulation  concerning  so-called  Industrial  de- 
velopment bonds  will  be  published  in  the 
Federal  Register.  Interested  parties  will  be 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  submit  written 
comments  and  a  public  hearing  will  be  held. 

The  proposed  regulations,  when  Issued,  will 
provide  that  such  bonds  will  not  be  consid- 


ered to  be  obligations  of  a  SUte,  a  territory, 
or  possession  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
pollUcal  subdivision  of  any  of  the  foregoing, 
or  of  the  District  of  Columbia  within  the 
meaning  of  section  103(a)  (1)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code. 

These  regulations  will  only  apply  to  such 
bonds  sold  after  March  15,  1968.  In  applying 
the  March  15  effective  date,  bonds  will  be 
considered  sold  on  the  date  on  which  a  buyer 
or  underwriter  enters  Into  a  binding  contract 
with  the  Issuer  to  purchase  the  bonds  at  a 
fixed  price. 

Accordingly,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
will  publUh  a  Revenue  Ruling  revoking  Reve- 
nue Rulings  54-106  and  57—187.  effective 
with  respect  to  so-called  Industrial  develop- 
ment bonds  sold  after  March  15,  1968.  In 
addition.  It  will  appropriately  modify  Reve- 
nue Ruling  63-20  with  respect  to  such  bonds 
sold  after  March  16.  1968. 

The  principles  contained  In  Revenue  Rul- 
ings 54-106.  57-187  and  63-20  will  apply  to 
so-called  industrial  development  bonds  sold 
on  or  before  March  15,  1968.  However,  these 
Revenue  Rulings  do  not  take  Into  account 
the  effect  of  provisions  making  the  redemp- 
tion of  such  bonds  mandatory  in  the  event 
that  legislation  is  enacted,  a  regulation  is 
promulgated,  or  a  Revenue  Ruling  Is  issued 
affecting  the  tax  exempt  status  of  interest 
paid  on  such  bonds. 

The  Revenue  Service  announced  that  it  is 
now  studying  the  effect  of  mandatory  pro- 
visions of  this  general  nature  on  the  tax 
exempt  status  of  Interest  paid  on  such  bonds 
under  section  103  of  the  Code  and  the  Reve- 
nue Rulings  thereunder. 

The  Revenue  Service  also  announced  today 
that  It  win  no  longer  Issue  ruling  letters  with 
respect  to  so-called  Industrial  development 
bonds.  However,  ruling  requests  received  be- 
fore the  close  of  business  on  March  6,  1968, 
will  be  processed.  Where  such  requests  in- 
volve mandatory  redemption  provisions,  fa- 
vorable rulings  will  not  be  Issued. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
there  was  considerable  discussion  of  this 
matter  Monday  in  connection  with  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Monroney  ]  to 
the  supplemental  appropriations  bill. 
That  amendment  would  have  provided 
$25,000  for  the  Treasury  Department  to 
continue  to  process  applications  for 
statements  of  tax  exemption  of  this  type 
of  bond;  but  it  would  have  done  much 
more,  it  would  have  put  this  body  on 
record  in  support  of  the  principle  in- 
volved. 

As  the  record  will  show,  I  voted  for 
the  Monroney  amendment,  but  questions 
were  raised  by  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  that  this  was  not  the 
proper  procedure  to  fellow,  and  I  am 
sure  that  that  contention  wsis  a  signifi- 
cant factor  in  the  defeat  of  the  Monroney 
amendment,  42  to  38. 

It  is  encouraging  that  there  has  been 
further  consideration  of  this  proposed 
change  at  the  meetings  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  this  week  during  the 
hearings  on  the  Tax  Adjustment  Act, 
H.R.  15414.  The  matter  is  so  important 
to  a  great  many  communities  and  busi- 
nesses that  it  deserves  this  attention. 

Articles  in  the  business  and  financial 
press  in  the  last  week  clearly  present 
that  thio  proposed  rule  change  is  of  con- 
cern not  only  to  the  smaller  communi- 
ties in  Missouri  and  other  States,  but 
also,  to  quote  from  an  editorial  in  the 
Daily  Bond  Buyer  of  Monday,  March  11. 
"raises  some   timely  questions  for  the 
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market — questions  that  would  seem  to 
transcend  the  partisan  positions  of  both 
supporters  and  opponents  of  this  type  of 
financing."  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  editorial,  entitled  -There  Must 
Be  a  Better  Way,"  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

These  Must  Be  a  Betteb  Wat 
The  Treasury  Department's  announcement 
that  It  will  move  administratively  to  end  the 
practice  of  tax-free  industrial  development 
financing  raises  some  timely  questions  for 
the  market — questions  that  would  seem  to 
transcend  the  partisan  positions  of  both  sup- 
porters and  opponents  of  this  type  of  financ- 
ing- I 
Consider.  I 
If  Industrial  financing  Is  authorized  by  a 
state  legislature,  ratified  by  the  state's  elec- 
torate, and  constitutionally  validated  by  the 
state's  highest  court,  can  that  determination 
be  summarily  refuted  by  an  arbitrary  judg- 
ment rendered  by  an  arm  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government? 

Is  the  traditional  and  highly  heralded  con- 
cept of  state  sovereignty  no  more  than  a 
feeble  fiction  to  be  exposed  at  will  by  a  whim 
of  an  administrative  branch  of  government? 
Hopefully  not  I 

Yet  thU  would  seem  to  be  the  Treasury's 
Intention.  Still,  one  can  only  wonder  whether 
It  Is  a  state's  prerogative  to  determine,  for 
Itself,  whether  It  Is  the  best  judge  of  Its  own 
needs,  or  whether  that  determination  should 


be  handed  down  ex  cathedra  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

Is  the  term  'public  purpose "  as  It  relates 
to  the  state  level  to  be  defined  definitively 
by  an  agency  on  the  national  level? 
Once  again,  hopefully  not. 
Is  it  not  a  state's  sovereign  right  to  deter- 
mine what  best  serves  Its  own  interests,  to 
decline  In  Its  own  way  the  question  of  public 
purpose?  And  If  a  state's  actions  should  mlU- 
tate  against  the  best  interests  of  Its  sister 
states,  as  a  whole,  or  the  best  Interests  of  the 
Federal  government,  is  this  not  a  matter  to  be 
taken  up  by  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government? 

The  Treasury  Itself  has  acknowledged  that 
the  question  should  be  resolved  by  the  Con- 
gress. Stanley  S.  Surrey,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  for  Tax  Matters,  In  a  letter  to 
Wilbur  Mills,  chairman  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  urged  legislative 
rather  than  administrative  action. 

The  letter,  dated  January  23,  1968,  stated: 
"Although  this  question  is  under  study  by 
the  Treasury  Department,  clearly  a  legisla- 
tive solution  to  this  problem  would  avoid 
any  future  misunderstanding  and  render  the 
question  moot."  The  question  alluded  to  here 
is  whether  the  Treasury,  through  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service,  has  been  Incorrectly 
interpreting  Section  103  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  Insofar  as  Industrial  revenue  bonds 
are  concerned. 

The  Bond  Buyer  agreee,  despite  ita  historic 
opposition  to  the  principle  of  Industrial  fi- 
nancing, that  this  Is  a  matter  to  be  resolved 
by  the  Congress  and  not  by  the  arbitrary 
decision  of  an  administrative  branch  of  gov- 
ertunent. 


Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore action  is  taken  by  the  executive 
branch  to  revoke  the  tax-exempt  status 
of  interest  on  municipal  revenue  bonds, 
a  practice  that  has  now  been  in  effect 
since  1954,  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee of  the  House,  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate,  and  both  bodies  of 
the  Congress  should  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  consider  the  proposal  and  the 
Congress  should  then  set  the  policy. 

In  setting  the  policy,  we  should  con- 
sider carefully  the  benefits  already  de- 
rived from  the  municipal  bond  authority 
exercised  by  hundreds  of  cities  in  some 
40  of  our  States.  After  that  consideration, 
if  it  were  then  the  decision  by  the  Con- 
gress to  revoke  or  limit  this  tax  exemp- 
tion, then  aUowance  should  be  provided 
for  completion  of  arrangements  already 
initiated  between  communities  and  in- 
dustries for  plant  expansion  and  new 
construction. 

As  evidence  of  the  effectiveness  of  this 
tool  in  Missouri,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
memorandum  prepared  at  my  request  by 
the  Missouri  Division  of  Commerce  and 
Industrial  Development  on  the  municipal 
industrial  revenue  bonds  issued  and  sold 
in  Missouri  from  1961  up  to  January  5, 
1968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


MISSOURI  MUNICIPAL  INDUSTRIAL  BONDS  ISSUED  AND  SOLD,  JAN    5,  1968 


Date  CID 
approved 


Vote  count 


Company  and  home  office 


Number  oi 
jobs 


Amount 


Type 


Rate  ol  interest 


Annapolis  (new) 

Bethany  (new) 

Boonville  (eipanding) 

Brookfield  (eipanding) 

Brookfield  (new) 

California  (new) 

California  (expanding) 

Carl  Junction  (new) 

Carulhersville  (new) 

Chaffee  (expanding) 

Centralia  (expanding) 

Chillicothe  (expanding) 

Clarksville  (expanding) 

Crane  (new) 

Dexter  (expanding) 

Do  .  

Eldorado  Springs  (expanding) 

Do 

Excelsior  Springs  (new) 

Festus  (expanding) 

f  rede'icktown  (new) 

Gerald  (expanding) 

Glasgow  (expa 

Haniiibal  (new) 
Do 


Aug.  21,1963 

July  28. 1967 

June  26. 1964 

.  Apr.  17.1964 

Nov.  21,1966 

Oct     9. 1963 

June  23.  l%4 

.  Sept   4. 1964 

.  Mar.  30, 1962 

.  Jan.     8, 1965 

.  Apr.    5,1967 

.  Mar.  14.1966 

...  SepL  6.1962 

.  Jan.   14,1966 

.  Aug.  16.1965 

.  Nov.  21.1966 

.  Mar.  30. 1962 


227lo0       Ruberoid  Co..  New  York,  N.Y -.  -- 

(1  049  to  34    ICathoun  Manufacturing  Co..  Inc..  Cedar  Falls, 

a;oi7to33l""-.../    Iowa. 

261510  17      Boben  Manufacturing  Co..  Boonville.  Mo 

l'975to8  " Brown  Shoe,  New  York.  N.Y ....... 

l'736to5"      WhItakerCableCorp.tJorth  Kansas  City.  Mo.. 

453  to  89 Ralston  Purina  Co..  St.  Louis,  Mo 

426  to  4         .......  HinideyBeverages,  inc..  Fort  Scott,  Kans 

2929to9'  ..  L.  A.  Darling  Co.,  Bronson,  Mich 

554  to  67 '....  Chaffee  Manufacturing  Co..  Inc..  Chaffee,  Mo.. 

912  to  13    A.  B.  Chance  Co.,  Centialia,  Mo 

753  to  70    Donaldson  Co..  Inc.  Minneapolis.  Minn 

298  to  13    '" Kamp-Togs  Corp.,  SL  Louis,  Mo 

432  to  52  ..  Pamco  Shoes,  Inc.,  Knob  Noster,  Mo 

555to2l"  -.  Elder  Manufacturing  Co.,  St  Louis,  Mo 

249  to  47'  --  Inlernational  Hat  Co..  St.  Louis,  Mo -- 

'jOOto97  -  -  Witt  Printing  Co.,  tldorado  Springs.  Mo 

497  to  52  Dunhill  Shirt  Co..  Lexington,  Mo...  


Jackson  (expanding).... 
Jefferson  City  (new) 


Do. 


Jefferson  City  (expanding) 

Joplin  (new) 

Do  ..     

Kirksville(new) 

Lebanon  (expanding) 


Marteline  (new) 

Monett  (new) 

Mountain  View  (expanding). 


Pierce  City  (expanding) I May  14,1965 


May  20.1965 
Aug.  16. 1965 


Mar.  10.1965      .    

SepL  30.1964  ll'jfjjjj^g jwhitaker  Cable,  North  Kansas  City,  Mo 

July     6  1962    1047  to  24.'......-.  Co-Fd  CMnienl  Co  .  Festus,  Mo.. -- 

Apr    is;i965    90*10  33 S  MP  Ind  ,  Inc..  ^1aiqlJan^l^1o 

^„,„  .June  30,1967    '.05to5 Bull  Moose  Tube  Co  .  Gerald,  ^o - 

Mding)" May    6. 1966  {|^  {J  Jf ----JMonnig  Iron  Works,  Inc.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.... 

2  22510  32.!.-"^.'.'  Atlantic  Steel,  Atlanta.  Ga y  „     - 

W7  to  5                       Hawthorn    Co.,    division   of    Kellwood    Co., 
Chicago.  III. 
Jan.  24,1964  {{•|5*{j5J-;;-;;;;;}Lee-Rowan  Co..  St.  Louis,  Mo -- 

Sept  13.1965  jl"!  {" 'of"  "'"jCheMbrough-Pond's,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y.... 

May  20.1966    2.732  to  Se.;".!;;;]-  Interco  Inc..  St  Louis  Mo.       -..--- 

2756to75 Von  Hoffmann  Press.  Inc..  St.  Louis.  Mo 

571910  39     American  Fixture.  Inc.,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

2107  to  118       Autotronics.  Florissant,  Mo 

2  340  to  59  Donaldson  Co.,  Inc  .  Minneapolis,  Minn 

June29,1965    1,546  to  34'.'.'. H.  D.  Lee,  Kansas  City,  Mo 

Liberty  (new) j-- SepL   1.1967  {J;!^  {J  {«::::::;:}Guy's  Foods.  Inc.,  Kansas  City,  Mo 

Jan.  14,1966  j^.^M^oS loaVal  Manufacturing  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.... 

May  27  1964    i"3tB  to'43     "I""^  Wells  Aluminum  Co.,  North  Libertv,  Ind 

May  24',  1965    462  to  17 Angelica  Uniform  Co.,  SL  Louis,  Mo 

N.7H°avenI."xpan^'g)'"."'."."!j"!!  June    2!  1966  {^^Jj  l'--:::::::}*^""^*''  Co.  Chicago,  III — - 

406  to  16 Sarajo  Manufacturing  Co.,  subsidiary  of  Jay- 
Zee,  Inc.,  Brockton,  Mass. 
290  to  30              ...  Plattsburg  Garment  Corp.,  Kansas  City,  Mo... 

81410  17'         H.  W.  GossardCo.,  Chicago,  III 

703to9  Brown  Shoe  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo 

300to2g      Richland  Manufacturing  Co.,  Richland,  Mo 

447to23'     Page  Sportswear,  Inc..  SL  Louis,  Mo..... 

387  to  7  Salisbury  Co.,  subsidiarv  of  Tipton  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  SL  Louis,  Mo. 


65 

60  { 

150 
500 
250 
800 
None 

30 
120 

83 
100 
168 
160 
120 
200 
100 

60 

40 

150  { 

156 
50 
20 

40  { 

150 
12 


Dec. 
,  OcL 

,  Aug. 
Aug. 


2.1966 
31.1963 
23. 1965 
12.1966 


Plattsburg  (new) 


Poplar  Bluff  (expanding) Apr.  \\-\^ 


Potosi  (expanding) 
Richland  (expanding). 
St  James  (expanding) 
Salisbury  (expanding). 


SepL  4,19f^ 


Apr.  12.1963 
Oct  20,1%5 
Feb.  18.1966 
Aug.  17, 1962 


200  I 

600  I 

250 
150 
400 

100 
150 
600 

50  I 

100  { 

195 
150 

50  { 

60 

100 
100 
150 

34 

75 
100 


$5,000,000    Revenue 3.M. 

150,000    General  obligations 5.25. 

75.000    Revenue 6 

375.000 do 4.75. 

600  000 do 3.80. 

600.000    General  obligations 4  25. 

3  000.000    Revenue 3.8. 

425.000 do 3.80. 

80.000    ...do 5. 

425  000    Geneial  obligations 3.5. 

150.000    ...do 4^^.   , 

1  000.000    Revenue 4.25  to  5. 

750.000    ...  do 3.9to4. 

300,000    .   ..do -■ 5.5. 

116,000    General  obligations 4. 

85,000    ...-do 3.75. 

2')0.00(l  do 3.60. 

60.000 do.- 4 

60.C00     .      do 4. 

425.000  do  ...  3875. 

255,000    Rsvenua  -  4  4. 

200.000    Geiie'31  obligations.        4 

SO.  COO  do 3.32. 

335.000    Revenue -   -  5.5 

150.0'JO    General  oblig.ilioos 45 

60.  nw    Revenu<!  .55 

750.000    General  obligations 3  247. 

350.000    Revenue 4.0972. 

275.000    General  obligations.        3  375. 

200. 000    Revenue 5  625. 

3. 500. 000    General  obligations. .      3  5. 

2. 000. 000    Revenue 3  75. 

8.500.000 do M"wt«.   c 

3  000  000    ...  do 5.5and  5.75to6. 

1' 450. 000    General  obligations 3  1459. 

550.000 do 3.625. 

1,250.000 do 424       ., 

550,000  Revenue. 4.25and4. 

1200.000    General  obligations 4.5. 

300.000    Revenue 55. 

40.000    General  obligations 4. 

70,000    Revenue -li-  5-,^ 

525,000    General  obligations 3.75. 

120.000 do 4. 

100.000    Revenue 5. 

100.000    General  obligations 4.25. 

100,000 do *■ 

80,000  Revenue <. 

250,000  General  obligations 4.2195. 

500,000  Revenue 4. 

100,000  General  obligations 3.75. 

150,000 do 4.5and4.75. 

140,000  Revenue 3. 
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Oal*  CIO 
appfovwl 


Vol*  count 


Company  and  horn*  office 


Sedali*  (Mpandinj) O^'    \\\^l 

Shelbina(new)         •"»»   ^0.   963 

Shelbina  (aspamlini) J»ne  lb.  ism 

Oo  ..  F«b    25.1966 


Spnn|fi«td  (Mm) 
Do        


Aug. 
Apf 


25.1964 
20.1966 


I- 

SpcingfieW  (expandmt)     ., >""'  I*.  19*' 

Stanb«fry  (eipandmt) * """   23.1966 

Jan.   14.1966 


:::::;[:::::: 


Union  (iMw). . 

WMt Ptonij (n««i) »»'     '•'*? 

lepKn  (eipanding) ► Au|.  28,  i»/ 

Joplin(n«») *««   29- '967 

Willow  Springs  (npam«n()  . .  Oct    11. 1967 

Excelsior  Springs  (eipanding) Nov.  ^/.  i»/ 

Union  (eipanding) *>. 

Salisbury  (eipanding) Itor.     1.1967 

Washington  (e«paiiding)-._ Aug.  24.1967 


3227to27« Rival  Manulacluring  Co    Kansas  City,  Mo 

388  to  27  ptister  Aluminum  Co  .  AHendaw.  NJ -- 

195  to  17  V.V.'.'.V.V.  -        do  

491  10  116 jshelbina  Investment  Co  .  Shelbina.  Me 

?i3°to*W'   '.'■■'-  Fascolnd.  Inc.  RKhester,  N  Y         ,.,;.,• 
13  021  to  3,017  .  Minnesota  Mining  &  Manulacturing,  St  PIUI. 

Minn 
3  833  to  2  SM  Hoerner-Waldorl  Corp  ,  St  f  aul.  Mmn     _ 

l399tol6'  ...iStanberry  Manulactunng  Co.   Kansas  City. 

.38910  17  1     Mo. 

110910  16 (permaneerCoip.St  Louis,  Me 

ill2tol3 t  „      .        .,  r.     u. 

M6to6      Unitog  Co,  Inc.  Kansas  City.  MO 

445to27  Amyi  Industries.  West  Plains.  Mo 

2.114  10  970....         Work  Wear  Corp .  Cleveland.  Ohio       

i2;i28toM6....        'wallaceProducts.  Inc.  Philadelphia.  P» 

284  to  30  ^il'o*  Walnut  Co  ,  Inc.,  St  Louis.  Mo.^.^^ 

297  to  24111 Whilaher  Cable  Corp..  North  Kansas  City.  M» 

i86tol6 jpermaneer  Corp..  St  Louis,  Mo  .. 

259  to  11  *I111"".  SaUsbury  Engineering  ft  ManulKturing  Co.. 

Inc..  Sahsbury.  Mo. 
S93I03S Wonder  Maid,  liK,  St  Louis.  Me 


NHmberef 

|OlM 

ISO 

SO 
60 

«! 

300 
200 

100 
50{ 

200  ] 

125 
100 
105 

100  [ 

50 
100 

150  [ 

50 

200 


Amount 


S75O.0OO 

150.000 

90.000 

400.1)00 

221.000 

1.  800.000 

6,000.000 

2,500.000 
117.000 

67.000 
150.000 
200.000 
150.000 
260.000 
500,000 
125,000 
275.000 

65.000 
600.000 
175.000 

75.000 
160.000 


Type 


General  obhgations. 

do.      

do 

Revenue 

General  obligations. 

do 

do 


Revenue 

General  obligations.. 
Revenue 

General  obligations. 
Revenue         — 
General  obligations 

do 

Revenue 

do 

General  obligations. 

do 

Revenue    .. 
General  obligations. 
Revenue 

do. 


Rate  of  interest 


4.4. 

3.75. 
S.7S. 
S.S. 

4 

3  0947. 
3  8341. 

.  5.1220. 
.  5. 

.  5. 

.  4  5  to  4.7. 
.  4  to  4.25. 
.  4  25 
.  325. 

5  75  and  6. 
.  6 
.  525. 

5  to  5.2. 
.  5  to  5.75. 
.  475. 

5.75. 

45. 


March 


200,000    General  obligations 4  3472. 


Total. 


9.338       56.196.000 


Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
evidence  of  the  deep  concern  in  Mis- 
souri about  the  adverse  effect  of  this  pro- 
posed rule  on  industrial  development,  I 
also    ask    unanimous   consent    to    have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  tele- 
•^rams  from  the  Honorable  Randall  Ram- 
sey. Mayor.  Parma.  Mo.:   Mr.  Howard 
Bush,  chairman.  Industrial  Committee. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Neosho,  Mo.;  Mr. 
David  M.  Lacy,  manager.  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Hannibal.  Mo.;  Mr.  Jada  M. 
McGuire.   manager.   Chamber  of  Com- 
merce.   Joplin.    Mo.,    and    Mr.    Morris 
Gaines,    president.    Chamber    of    Com- 
merce. Charleston.  Mo. :  letters  from  Mr, 
Harlo  J.  Dimn.  executive  vice  president. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Poplar  Bluff,  Mo.; 
Mr    Orland  Yates,  president,  Hannibal 
Industrial  Council.  Hannibal.  Mo.;   Mr. 
WUliam  H.  Hall,  director.  Department 
of  Industrial  Development,  Sedalia.  Mo.: 
and  a  copy  of  a  letter  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  from  Mr.  Norman  R. 
Hoeft.  executive  vice  president.  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  Springfield.  Mo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
grams were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Pabma.  Mo.. 
Marcti  8.1968. 
Senator  Stvakt  Stminoton 
Senate  Office  Building.  Washington.  "^  ' 

The  citizens  of  Parma  protest  the  IRS 
ruling  concerning  tax  exempt  Industrial 
revenue  bonds.  We  are  now  negotiating  with 
our  existing  factory  for  a  »500,000  expansion 
bond  issue.  This  will  create  400  Jobs  for  our 
community  and  surrounding  area.  The  IRS 
ruling  has  seriously  Jeopardized  this  project. 
Randall  Ramsby. 

Mayor  of  Parma. 

Neosho.  Mo., 
March  11.  1968 
Senator  Stuabt  Stminoton 
Senate  Office  Building.  Washington.  DC: 

Urge  your  wholehearted  oppoeltion  to  IRS 
edict  removing  industrial  revenue  bonds 
from  tax  exemption.  This  is  one  of  small 
communities'  best  methods  of  Inducing  In- 
dustry to  recentrallze  from  crowded,  labor- 
short  metropolitan  centers.  Neosho  lllcely 
to  lose  two  industries  for  sure,  possibly  oth- 
ers on  which  weve  put  much  work,  if  this 

l>ecomes  law. 

HowABO  Bush. 

Chairman.  Neosho  Chambers  Industrial 

Committee. 


Hannibal.  Mo., 

MorcTi  8,  1968. 

Hon.  Stttabt  Stminoton. 

Senate  Office  Building.  Washington,  D.C.: 

The  Hannibal  Chamber  of  Commerce  so- 
licits your  support  to  do  what  U  necessary 
to  have  IRS  rescind  latest  ruling  removing 
tax  exemption  feature  of  municipal  indus- 
trial bonds.  We  have  application  pending  be- 
fore State  CID  for  approval  to  Issue  $600,000 
GO  industrial  bonds  which  will  provide  in  ex- 
cess of  400  Jobs  which  this  community  needs 
lo  sustain  economic  growth. 

David  M.  Lact. 

Manager. 
Hanmbal  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

JOPLIN.  Mo., 
March  9.  1968. 
Hon.  Sttjabt  Symington. 
Senate  Office  Building.  Washington,  D.C.: 

PresenUy  negoUating  with  a  major  Indus- 
trial firm  to  locate  in  Joplin  would  mean  450 
highly  skilled  jobs.  If  Treasury  Department 
removes  tax  exempt  features  of  industrial 
revenue  bonds  we  are  stymied.  Urge  you  do 
everything  possible  to  prevent  this  action. 

JAOA  M.  MCOUIBE. 

General  Manager. 
Joplin  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

CHARLSaTON.  Mo.. 

March  12.  1968. 
Sen.  Stuabt  Stminoton. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dtab  Senatob  stminoton  The  Charleston 
Chamt>er  of  Commerce  urges  that  you  exert 
every  effort  to  secure  the  repeal  by  legislative 
action  and  or  application  of  persuasion,  th* 
Treasury  Department  ruling  ending  the  tax 
exempt  status  of  Industrial  revenue  bonds 
issued  by  municipalities  after  March  15. 

The  Board  of  Directors  emphasizes  the  fol- 
lowing points  for  your  consideration: 

1  The  concentration  of  unemployed  per- 
sons in  the  cities  and  prevalence  of  poverty 
in  rural  areas  will  proceed  at  a  rising  rate 
unless  rural  America  can  be  rejuvenated  by 
means  of  industrialization. 

2  Many  indu.strtes  which  have  been  at- 
tracted to  rural  Missouri  by  the  availability 
of  low- interest  revenue  bonds  will  be  forced 
to  reconsider  their  plans  giving  the  commu- 
nities which  have  been  promised  new  In- 
dustry a  severe  setback. 

3  Communities  which  have  not  yet  been 
successful  in  the  hunt  for  industry  will  be 
hampered  in  their  efforts  to  attract  new  jobs 
If   the  ruling  is  allowed  to  stand. 

4.  While  the  Treasury  Department  will  gain 
an  immediate  Ux  return  advantage,  the  long- 
term  results  will  be  negative. 


If  a  specific  law  is  necessary  to  spell  out 
the  intent  of  Congress  in  this  matter  for  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  then  we  urge  that 
you  sponsor  and  work  for  passage  of  such 
legislation. 

Respectfully, 

MoBBis  Gaines, 
President.  Charleston 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Chambeb  or  Commerce. 
Poplar  Bluff,  ^ro..  March  8.  1968. 
Hon.  STtJABT  Symington, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

MY  Deab  Senatob:  We,  In  Poplar  Bluff, 
are  very  much  dlsturb-d  over  an  article  that 
appeared  In  the  Wall  Street  Journal  this 
morning  which  Indicated  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  was  ruling  as  of  March  15  all 
municipal   industrial   bonds    would   be   tax- 

*  At  the  present  time,  we  have  an  applica- 
tion pending  before  the  Missouri  Division  of 
commerce  and  Industrial  Development  for 
permission  to  Issue  both  general  obligation 
and  revenue  bonds  to  construct  two  plants 
which  will  mean  300  primary  jobs  and  an 
untold  number  of  spin-off  jobs.  ,  ^  ^ 

We  in  the  Poplar  Bluff  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, will  appreciate  all  you  can  do  to  have 
this  Internal  Revenue  Service  order  re- 
scinded. 

May  I  have  your  comments 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Hablo  J.  Dcnn, 
Biectitirc  Vice-President. 

Hannibal  Industbial  Council. 

Hannibal.  Mo.,  March  8,  1968. 
Hon.  Stuabt  Symington, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC.  „^^„„ 

Deab  Senatob  Symington:  The  following 
information  Is  In  confirmation  of  phone  con- 
versation this  afternoon :  ,  n  a       i 

We  are  quite  concerned  with  the  i.B,3.  rul- 
ing eliminating  the  tax  exempt  feature  on 
interest  on  Industrial  Revenue  bonds.  The 
article  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  says  'In- 
dustrial Revenue  Bonds"  and  we  were  won- 
dering if  the  Intent  of  the  ruling  also  cov- 
ered Industrial  O.O.  bonds. 

As  I  told  you.  we  are  in  the  process  of  til- 
ing an  application  with  the  Missouri  Division 
of  Commerce  and  Industrial  Development  for 
industrial  bonding  In  the  amount  of  $600.- 
000  00  for  the  construction  of  a  plant  to 
employ  some  250  to  300  persons.  This  many 
new  jobs  would  create  another  100  jobs  in 
our  community  in  reUil,  wholesale  and  serv- 
ice fftclUtles. 
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We  realize,  of  course,  that  the  conception 
of  industrial  bonding  has  Ijeen  abused,  but 
this  ruling  has  certainly  caught  us  In  Hanni- 
bal and  other  Missouri  communities  at  a 
very  inopportune  time.  Any  information  re- 
garding this  ruling,  and  both  the  Byrnes 
Bill  In  the  House  and  the  Riblcoff  Bill  In  the 
Senate,  would  be  greatly  appreciated.  Also, 
any  efforts  you  may  be  able  to  extend  that 
we  may  see  our  local  Uidustrlal  bonding  to 
a  successful  conclusion  would  be  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

'Drland  Yates. 

President. 


tOR 


Department  OP 

iNDU.STRIAL  DF.VELOPMFNT. 

Sedalia,  Mo..  March  6.  7968. 
Re:   H.R.  bill   11645  and  S.B.  2635. 
Hon.  Stitart  Symington, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Symington:  I  have  Just  at- 
tempted to  reach  you  by  telephone  and  have 
talked  with  Mr.  Pike  relative  to  a  problem 
that  faces  not  only  us  here  in  Sedalia,  but 
the  ent're  State  of  Missouri  and  some  forty 
other  states  in  the  United  States. 

It  would  seem  that  Representative  Byrnes 
and  Senator  Riblcoff  have  Introduced  Into 
the  House  and  Senate  (even  though  pres- 
ently It  Is  bogged  down  in  committee)  pro- 
posed legislation  that  would  seriously  ham- 
per, and  perhaps  In  some  cases  completely 
destroy,  the  economic  base  of  rural  com- 
munities   throughout   the   United    States. 

I  have  discussed  this  situation  with  pro- 
fessional industrial  development  people 
throughout  the  State  Of  Missouri,  as  well  as 
other  members  of  the  American  Industrial 
Development  Council.  All  are  agreed  that 
our  Congressmen  and  Senators  should  be  ap- 
prised of  the  seriousness  of  such  shortsighted 
legislation  being  Introduced  into  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  It  has  also  come 
to  my  attention  that  you  have  been  in  touch 
with  other  people  In  the  State  of  Missouri, 
and  especially  the  Division  of  Commerce  and 
Industrial  Development,  concerning  this  leg- 
islation. We  are  optimistic  that  It  would  die 
m  committee,  however  at  the  present  time 
the  cloud  still  hangs  over  proposed  indus- 
trial projects. 

We  have  just  this  week  announced  that 
Town  and  Country  Shoes,  Inc.  plans  to 
build  a  new  manufacturing  facility  here  in 
Sedalia  to  replace  the  old  and  inefficient 
operation  we  now  have.  The  present  opira- 
tlon  will  be  moved  into  the  new  facility  and 
the  old  building  used  strictly  for  warehous- 
ing. This  Is  being  done  under  the  Missouri 
Plan  for  industrial  development  through 
the  use  of  $1,050,000  in  industrial  general 
obligation  bonds.  It  Will  create  one  hundred 
new  Job  opportunities  at  the  beginning,  and 
probably  more  over  the  next  few  years. 

We  feel  that  some  action  on  the  part  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and  Mr.  Byrnes 
and  Mr.  Riblcoff  has  clouded  many  of  the 
Issues  since  the  first  of  the  year.  It  has  ha^ 
a  serious  effect  on  industrial  bonding  in 
many  of  the  states. 

Therefore.  I  plead  with  you  to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  destroy  this  legislation, 
either  by  a  defeat  on  the  House  floor  or  Sen- 
ate floor,  or  by  assurances  that  It  will  die  In 
committee. 

As  Director  of  the  Department  of  Indus- 
trial Development  for  the  City  of  Sedalia,  as 
well  as  being  Chairman  of  the  newly  formed 
Missouri  Industrial  Development  Society, 
composed  of  professional  industrial  develop- 
ers here  in  the  state,  I  am  quite  concerned 
that  this  means  of  financing  new  and  ex- 
panding industries  in  the  state  Is  being 
shaken. 

I  recently  watched  a  live  television  broad- 
cast of  Vice  President  Humphrey  who  made 
the  statement  that  this  country  must  en- 
courage our  Industries  to  move  to  the  rural 
areas  to  help  slow  down  the  migration  of 
people  into  the  greater  metropolitan  areas. 


Any  number  of  other  statements  have  been 
forthcoming  from  the  Administration  con- 
cerning the  possibility  of  better  industrial 
complexes  in  the  rural  areas,  and  yet  they 
allow,  and  even  suggest,  legislation  such  as 
HB  11645  and  SB.  2635  lo  be  introduced 
into  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  These 
two  items  of  proposed  legislation  have  had 
such  an  adverse  effect  on  bonding  programs 
that  bonding  attorneys  in  Kansas  City 
strongly  hesitate  to  give  legal  opinions  on 
bond  Issues. 

I  am  optimistic  enough.  Senator,  to  think 
that  our  Senators  and  our  Congressmen  in 
the  United  States  Congress  would  vigorously 
fight  any  proposal  that  would  Jeopardize  the 
Industrial  development  In  their  home  state. 
I  am  sure  you  are  aware  of  our  problems  and 
I  offer  this  letter  and  its  contained  Informa- 
tion as  one  who  is  a  professional  in  the  field 
of  industrial  development,  working  for  the 
betterment  of  the  State  of  Missouri  and  the 
communitv  I  represent. 

Thank  you  for  your  kind  attention  to  this 
matter. 

Kindest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely. 

William  H.  Hall. 

Director. 


Department  op 
Industrial  Development. 
Sedalia,  Mo..  .March  S,  1968. 
Hon.  Stuart  Symington, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Symington:  After  having 
talked  to  Mr.  Pike  on  March  6  concerning 
S.B.  2635  and  H.B.  11645  regarding  the  in- 
dustrial financing  problems  we  are  having 
here  in  the  State  of  Missouri.  I  have  re- 
ceived additional  information, 

I  am  quite  confident  you  are  well  aware  of 
the  problems  facing  the  State  of  Missouri 
relative  to  industrial  financing  as  a  result 
of  the  Internal  Revenue's  attempts  at  tak- 
ing legislative  powers  in  their  own  hands.  I 
am  in  receipt  of  thermofax  copies  of  wire 
releases  dated  March  5  and  March  7  that 
have  been  furnished  me  by  Mr.  Norman 
Lewis  of  Perry.  Adams  &  Lewis  in  Kansas 
City. 

It   would    appear   that  the   Treasury   De- 
partment is  making  every  effort  to  make  a 
ruling  that  "will  state  officially  within  a  few 
days   that   because  industrial  aid   financing 
has  become  such  a  major  issue,  a  redefini- 
tion of  rules  governing  all  tax  exempt  bonds 
is   now   required".   Senator.  I   am   sure   you 
recognize  the  problems  this  creates  not  only 
for   Sedalia.   possibly,   but  for  at   least   two 
other    major    industrial    complexes    In    the 
stat3 — one  at  the  Village  of  Champ  and  one 
at  New  Madrid:    the  difference  being,  how- 
ever,  that  the   other  two  issues  are  indus- 
trial   revenue    issues    and    the    one    here    In 
Sedalia  Is   an   industrial   general  obligation 
issue    for   Town   &   Country   Shoes,   Inc.    As 
you  know,  we  are  most  concerned  about  the 
House   and   Senate   bills   in   the   event  they 
should    ever    be    passed.    We    feel    confident 
that   you   have   the   wherewithal   with   your 
colleagues  to  defeat  such  a  bill,  were  it  to 
come    to   the    floor,    however   we    would    be 
happy  to  see  it  die  in  committee.  Our  mos.t 
pressing  problem,   though,  is  the   fact  that 
the  Treasiu-y  Department  has  assumed  leg- 
islative responsibility  by  going  ahead  with 
a  redefinition  of  rules  governing  tax  exempt 
bonds  Inasmuch  as  they  do  not  think  that 
It  accurately  reflects  the  intention  of  Con- 
gress in  the  1954  tax  code. 

Our  problem.  In  essence,  is  this.  Will  the 
new  Treasurv  regulation  effect  only  indus- 
trial revenue  bonds  or  will  it  cover  both 
industrlai  revenue  bonds  and  Industrial  ob- 
ligation bonds?  As  a  layman  and  not  an  attor- 
ney I  can  foresee  this  problem  arise  should 
It  cover  Industrlai  obligation  bonds.  G.Q 
bonds  for  Industrial  purposes  in  the  State  of 
Missouri   are   the  same  as   any   other   GO. 


bonds,    with    the    exception    that    the    lease 
payments    on    the    industrial    complex    are 
enough   to  cover   the   city's  cost  of   princi- 
pal and  interest  on  the  bonds.  Should  the 
tax  exemption  on  this  type  of  bond  be  over- 
ruled, then  it  would  only  be  a  matter  of  tUne 
until  the  tax  exemption  on  any  other  type 
of  municipal  bond  would  be  overruled,  vir- 
tuallv  obliterating   the  credit  of  every  city 
and  communitv  in  the  nation.  As  you  know, 
there  are  some  forty  sfates  that  have  indus- 
trial   revenue    bonds    authorized    and    only 
four  or  five  that  have  both  revenue  and  O.O. 
bonds  authorized,  one  of  which  is  Missouri. 
We  believe  that  the  Congress  should  take 
action   by   legislative  means  to  restrict   the 
Treasury"  Department    from    creating    their 
own  legislation  by  "Treasury  Regulation."  It 
would  seem  that  the  purpose  of  the  Treas- 
ury announcement  is  to  'put  the  market  and 
issuers  on  notice"  that  a  firm  cut-off  date  is 
forthcoming.    The    Treasury    indicates    that 
the  statement  of  policy  will  contain  no  hard 
details  beyond  this,  "but  a  subsequent  ruling 
bv  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  will  fill  in 
ail  gaps."  Subsequent  wire  releases  have  es- 
tablished   that    the    cut-off    date    for    tax 
exemption    privileges    for    local    government 
bonds  sold  mainly  to  benefit  private  busi- 
ness is  March  15.  1968. 

As  you  .see,  we  are  asking  you  to  do  every- 
thing within  vour  power,  as  I  am  sure  you  are 
already  doing,  to  alleviate  this  situation  and 
remove  the  cloud  hanging  ovir  industrial 
development  practices  in  some  forty  states. 
Kindest  personal  regards. 

Sincerely,  * 

William  H.  Hall, 

Director. 


Springfield  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Springfield,  Mo.,  March  8, 1968. 
Hon.  Henry  H.  Fowllr. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Secretary  Fowler:  Tlie  announce- 
ment of  March  7,  by  the  Tieasury  Depart- 
ment, contained  in  technical  information  re- 
lease 972.  limiting  in  efiect  the  is3uaiice  of 
Industrial  revenue  bonds  for  the  fonstruction 
of  industrial  project-s.  has  Ijeen  long  expected 
by  members  of  the  business  community  en- 
gaged in  industrial  procurement. 

The  principles  and  philcrophy  attached 
to  the  use  of  .'aid  bonds  for  industrial  pur- 
poses is  not  the  subject  of  this  letter.  Com- 
pelling arguments  ca:i  be  advanced  for  the 
use  of  said  bonds,  in  advancing  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  communities,  and 
equally  valid  arguments  can  be  advanced 
limiting  the  use  of  municipal  bonds  for  those 
purposes  historically  considered  the  province 
of  municipalities  in  the  way  of  capital  public 
improvements. 

Tlie  subject  of  this  letter  Is  addressed  to  a 
circumstance,  which  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  Springfield,  Missouri  feels  deserves 
recognition,  under  the  theory  that  due  proc- 
ess of  law  is  a  hallmark  of  our  society. 

In  July,  1967,  Zenith  Radio  Corporation 
entered  into  discussions  with  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  as  to  the  possibilities  of  issuance 
of  industrial  bonds  for  the  purchase  of  a 
.major  industrial  plant  in  Springfield,  which 
operation  would  yield  a  fallout  of  in  excess 
of  $24  million  annually  in  payroll  to  the  cit- 
izens of  our  metropoUtan  area.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1967,  Zenith  Radio  Corporation,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  City  Govern- 
ment, reached  substantive  agreement  as  to 
the  desirability  of  said  bond  i-sue.  Contin- 
uous discussions  through  the  fall  of  1967 
as  to  lease  terms  continued,  and  on  Janu- 
ary 2,  1968,  the  City  Council  of  Springfield, 
Missouri  agreed  to  submit  to  the  voters  as  of 
February  6,  1968,  a  bond  proposal  In  the 
amount  of  $7  million,  which  proceedings 
would  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  the  site, 
and  th-i  completed  plant,  with  Zenith  Radio 
Corporation  providing  at  Zenith's  expense  all 
machinery  and  equipment  essential  to  the 
operation  of  a  715,000  sq.  ft.  facility. 
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The  election  wu  held  aa  of  February  9. 
and  the  cltlzena  of  Springfield  by  an  over- 
whelming margin  of  approximately  80%.  ap- 
proved the  Issuance  of  said  bonds  and  en- 
dorsed the  proposal  of  Zenith  for  the  financ- 
ing of  this  major  addition  to  Springfield's 
economy. 

As  of  February  5.  1968.  Zenith  Radio  Cor- 
poration, in  anticipation  of  a  favorable  vote 
entered  Into  a  contract  with  the  A.  O. 
Becker  Company  of  Chicago  and  New  York, 
to  serve  as  financial  consultants  as  to  the 
preparation  of  the  necessary  prospecttis.  and 
to  advise  Zenith  as  to  the  marketability  of 
said  bonds.  As  of  February  9.  1968.  Zenith 
Radio  Corporation  established  the  date  of 
February  19,  1968  for  conferences  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the  City,  and  bond  counsel 
for  discussions  of  the  necessary  proceedings 
required  to  Issue  said  bonds.  As  of  that  date, 
the  date  of  March  12,  1968  was  established 
for  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  City  Coun- 
cil, for  the  purpose  of  adopting  all  proceed- 
ings required  to  advertise  and  sell  the  bonds 
the  week  of  March  25,  1968. 

In  effect,  conunltments  were  made  by 
Zenith  Radio  Corporation  and  the  commu- 
nity In  good  faith  to  issue  the  bonds  nec- 
essary for  the  addition  of  this  major  facility 
to  Springfield's  Industrial  future.  These  com- 
mitments followed  due  process,  and  a  se- 
quence of  time,  without  hesitation  or  de- 
lay. 

The  position  of  th«  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Is  that  the  authorization  to  Issue  the  bonds, 
the  rational  sequence  of  steps  subsequent 
to  the  authorization,  and  the  ultimate  issu- 
ance of  said  bonds  Is  one  that  should  be 
honored  as  to  the  covenants  between  the 
community  and  the  firm. 

We  earnestly  solicit,  that  in  the  hearings 
addressed  to  a  final  ruling,  that  considera- 
tion, recognizing  that  bonds,  authorized  In 
good  faith  prior  to  March  7.  receive  the  nec- 
essary letters  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice as  to  the  exemption  of  interest  from 
federal  income  taxes,  where  the  sequence 
may  be  identified  indicating  that  the  pro- 
cedure following  authorization  was  prosecut- 
ed with  dispatch  and  with  the  Intention  of 
selling  said  bonds. 
Cordially 

Norman  R.  Hocrr. 
Executive  Vice  President. 

Mr.  SYMINaTON.  Mr.  President,  we 
all  Itncw  that  it  Is  becoming  more  and 
more  difficult  for  this  administration  to 
obtain  the  money  necessary  to  continue 
this  major  war  on  the  mainland  of  Asia. 
This  announcement  by  Treasury  of 
plans  to  end  tax  exemptions  on  these 
municipal  industrial  revenue  bonds  is 
Just  one  further  Illustration  of  that  fact. 

But  this  pressure  should  not  result  In 
ill-considered,  hasty  action  that  could  in 
turn  postpone  industrial  development  in 
a  great  many  of  our  States  and  would 
take  away  from  our  smaller  communities 
one  of  the  most  useful  tools  they  have 
for  creating  new  jobs  for  the  unem- 
ployed and  underemployed  people. 


BALANCE  OP  PAYMENTS  IN 
PERSPECTIVE 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
are  all  aware,  there  was  a  most  serious 
deterioration  in  the  balance  of  payments 
during  the  fourth  quarter  of  1967 — a 
deficit  equal  to  an  annual  deficit  of  $7.5 
billion.  As  a  result,  we  faced  a  r\m  on 
gold  during  November  and  December 
which  cost  us  over  $1  billion  of  our  dwin- 
dling reserves.  At  this  very  time  there 
is  another  run  on  the  dollar  which  re- 


ports suggest  has  cost  us  another  $450 
million  in  gold.  Clearly,  there  is  a  crisis 
in  the  money  markets  of  the  world. 

Deficits  in  our  balance  of  payments  are 
nothing  new.  They  actually  began  in 
1950  and  continued  uninterruptedly  un- 
til 1957  when  exports  of  petroleum,  stim- 
ulated by  the  Suez  crisis,  rose  sulHciently 
to  move  us  into  a  slight  surplus.  Most  of 
the  world  welcomed  those  early  deficits, 
in  the  view  that  they  supplied  the  needed 
injections  of  capital  to  help  finance  the 
recovery  and  economic  miracles  of  Eu- 
Tope  and  Japan.  The  United  States  did 
not  mind  those  early  deficits  either,  as 
they  were  small  and  did  not  drain  off 
very  much  of  our  then  sizable  gold  re- 
serves. 

Beginning  in  1958,  however,  the  deficits 
grew  larger  and  caused  more  concern. 
After  large  deficits — over  $3  billion  a 
year — continued  for  3  years,  the  first 
"run  on  gold"  caused  the  price  to  rise  to 
$40  an  ounce  on  the  London  market  In 
October  1960. 

The  immediate  response  to  these  large 
deficits  under  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration was  to  tighten  up  a  bit  on  the 
foreign  aid  program  by  curtailing  off- 
shore procurement  in  certain  countries, 
and  to  order  dependents  of  U.S.  service- 
men in  Eiirope  home. 

Programs  were  initiated  by  President 
Kennedy,  and  intensified  under  Presi- 
dent Johnson  to,  first,  expand  our  ex- 
ports; second,  increase  the  number  of 
foreign  tourists  visiting  the  United 
States;  third,  reduce  private  investments 
abroad;  fourth,  sell  more  military  hard- 
ware to  our  allies  and  substantially  tie 
foreign  aid  to  U.S.  goods  and  services; 
fifth,  attract  foreign  investment  in  the 
United  States;  and.  sixth,  raise  short 
term  interest  rates  to  keep  capital  from 
fiowing  abroad  and  to  attract  foreign 
capital  here. 

All  these  measures  were  taken  hoping 
that  the  problem  would  be  rectified. 

But  it  was  not.  As  one  factor  improved, 
another  deteriorated.  When  our  trade 
sui-plus  improved  to  $6.7  billion  in  1964. 
our  capital  outflows  grew  to  almost  that 
level;  after  we  succeeded  in  arresting  the 
flow  of  private  capital,  our  trade  accoimt 
deteriorated  badly.  And,  of  course.  Viet- 
nam did  not  help  either.  So,  here  we  are. 
18  years  after  the  flrst  deficits  appeared, 
and  10  years  after  the  more  .sizable  defi- 
cits came  on  the  scene.  We  are  no  better 
off.  In  fact,  we  may  even  be  worse  off. 
We  now  have  a  host  of  controls  over  in- 
vestments abroad  in  all  forms,  even 
though  those  investments  are  the  geese 
that  lay  the  golden  eggs  for  our  balance 
of  payments.  A  stiff  tax  on  the  movement 
of  people  has  also  been  proposed. 

By  adopting  these  controls,  we  are 
sacrificing  ends  to  protect  means.  The 
piu-pose  of  the  international  monetary 
system — its  end — is  to  facilitate  the 
growth  of  world  trade,  Investment,  and 
the  free  movement  of  people  between 
nations.  Fixed  exchange  rates  between 
currencies  are  the  means  to  achieve  these 
goals.  But  to  protect  fixed  exchange  rates 
we  have  moved  to  penalize  and.  in  some 
cases,  embargo,  the  free  movement  of 
capital.  This  is  what  I  mean  when  I  say 
it  appears  that  we  are  sacrificing  ends  to 
protect  means. 


A    DOLLAR    OSVALUATION    IS    NO    SOLUTION 

It  Is  clear  that  a  dollar  devaluation  is 
no  solution  to  the  present  problem.  It 
would  give  a  windfall  to  the  gold-produc- 
ing countries  of  South  Africa  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  would  be  a  serious  breach 
of  confidence  with  our  many  allies  who 
have  chosen  freely  to  hold  dollars  in- 
stead of  that  yellow  metal.  Canada. 
Japan,  Australia,  and  a  host  of  other  na- 
tions hold  huge  amoimts  of  dollars  In 
their  official  coffers.  To  devalue  these 
dollars  would,  in  effect,  decrease  their 
reserves  and  put  an  end  to  the  willing- 
ness of  other  countries  to  hold  dollars. 
The  growth  of  monetary  reserves  would 
thenceforth  be  dependent  upon  the 
vagaries  of  gold  production  and  sales  by 
the  Soviet  Union  and  South  Africa.  The 
trade  of  the  free  world  would  be  subject 
to  the  political  as  well  as  economic 
machinations  of  gold  producers. 

Moreover,  a  dollar  devaluation  would 
be  taken  as  a  confession  to  the  world 
that  General  de  Gaulle  was  right  after 
all.  He  has  predicted.  Indeed  encouraged, 
the  downfall  of  the  two  reserve  cur- 
rencies: the  dollar  and  the  pound.  The 
pound  was  unable  to  survive  the  pres- 
sures, and  was  devalued  by  14.3  percent 
on  November  18.  of  last  year. 

It  is  clear  that  if  we  devalued  the  dol- 
lar, other  countries  would  feel  compelled 
to  devalue  also,  leaving  us  with  no  net 
advantage  as  far  as  our  competitive  posi- 
tion is  concerned. 

It  would  be  the  height  of  folly  for 
other  countries  to  force  a  dollar  devalua- 
tion on  us,  as  surely  it  would  lead  to  a 
series  of  measures  to  restrict  sharply 
their  trade  and  could  lead  to  a  financial 
catastrophe  for  them.  They  should  rec- 
ognize that  when  the  United  States 
sneezes,  the  rest  of  the  world  will  catch 
cold. 

Other  countries,  particularly  those  in 
continental  Western  Europe,  are  schizo- 
phrenic about  our  balance  of  payments. 
They  talk  to  us  about  financial  respon- 
sibility and  getting  our  house  in  order. 
But  when  we  act  to  curtail  our  expendi- 
tures in  Euroije.  be  it  through  travel 
restraints  or  trade  measures,  they  scream 
"retaliation."  While  they  consider  our 
troop  strength  in  E^irope  as  absolutely 
necessary  for  their  defense,  they  balk  at 
offsetting  the  foreign  exchange  drain 
which  these  commitments  entail. 

Short  term  palliatives  will  not  solve  a 
long  term  problem. 

We  must  consider  alternative  courses 
'of  action. 

MILITABT    EXPEWUITURES    ABROAD 

Our  Government  expenditures  abroad, 
on  a  net  basis,  averaged  $5.2  billion  a 
year,  between  1958  and  1960.  By  1966. 
the  figure  had  reached  $6.2  billion,  and 
the  annual  rate  for  the  first  three  quar- 
ters of  1967  was  $6.6  billion.  These  in- 
clude repayments  on  Government  credits 
and  other  Government  capital  account 
receipts,  so  that  the  gross  figure  is  much 
higher.  Our  military  expenditures  abroad, 
on  a  net  basis,  averaged  S2.9  billion  in 
1958-6C,  and  $2.6  billion  in  1966.  During 
the  flrst  three  quarters  of  1967.  the  an- 
nual rate  was  $3.1  billion. 

These  expenditures  abroad  by  the  U.S. 
Government  exceed — in  fact,  are  about 
double — the  amount  of  our  total  deficits. 
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If  one  were  to  add  up  all  the  private 
transactions  involving  foreign  exchange 
expenditures  and  receipts— including  ex- 
ports and  imports,  tourism,  capital  in- 
vestments abroad,  and  the  income  earned 
thereon,  and  all  other  nongovernmental 
transactions — one  would  find  a  surplus. 
Without  the  huge  government  expendi- 
tures abroad  there  would  be  no  balance- 
of-payments  problem. 

This  does  not  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  we  must  sacrifice  our  essential  com- 
mitments for  balance-of-payments  rea- 
sons. But  it  does  indicate  that  if  we  are 
to  achieve  a  sustainable  balance  in  our 
international  accounts,  we  must  curtail 
the  foreign  exchange  costs  of  our  Gov- 
ernment programs  abroad. 

In  this  context,  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  accept  anything  less  than  a  com- 
plete neutralization  of  our  military 
expenditures  in  Europe.  At  the  present 
time,  our  balance-of-payments  expendi- 
tures in  Eurof>e  are  running  at  a  billion 
and  a  half  dollars,  or  at  about  the  same 
level  as  in  Asia.  The  basic  offset  to  these 
expenditures  is  the  sale  of  military  equip- 
ment and  medium  term  U.S.  securities  to 
our  allies,  particularly  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany. 

Most  of  the  military  sales  would  have 
taken  place  anyway,  as  we  have  a  com- 
manding advantage  in  military  tech- 
nology tind  weapons  systems.  The  sale  of 
U.S.  securities  is,  in  effect,  borrowing 
from  our  allies  to  pay  for  our  troop  ex- 
penditures. Those  securities  mature  in 
4  years,  and  must  t>e  repaid  with  interest. 
Must  we  borrow  money  from  Grermany  to 
pay  for  the  costs  of  U.S.  troops  in  Ger- 
many? 

The  time  has  come  to  reexamine  our 
troop  commitments  in  Europe — and  to 
reduce  the  number  of  troops  on  the  con- 
tinent. For  those  troops  that  must  re- 
main, it  seems  fair  that  our  allies  pay 
the  full  cost  of  maintaining  these  troops. 
Our  European  allies  have  huge  dollar 
reserves.  It  is  not  unreasonable  that  they 
pay  us  the  dollars  needed  to  maintain 
our  troops  there  out  of  their  overabun- 
dant supply  of  dollars,  which  they  have 
accumulated  during  the  past  18  years 
at  our  expense.  This  issue,  I  believe, 
should  be  a  matter  of  flrst  priority. 

FOREIGN    AID 

Another  area  for  belt-tightening  is  in 
foreign  aid.  Our  total  foreign  aid  ex- 
penditures increased  from  $3.2  billion 
during  the  1958-60  period  to  an  annual 
rate  of  $5.2  billion  during  the  first  9 
months  of  1967.  It  is  claimed  that  much 
of  our  foreign  aid  is  tied  to  U.S.  goods 
and  services.  However,  the  U.S.  Treasury 
admits  that  this,  in  itself,  is  not  enough 
to  reduce  the  impact  of  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams on  the  balance  of  payments.  In 
fact,  our  aid-financed  exports  have  sub- 
stituted for  U.S.  commercial  exports. 

The  best  way  of  effectively  tying  our 
aid  is  to  give  it  only  for  specific  worth- 
while projects.  Most  of  our  aid  is  now 
financing  general  imports  of  imderde- 
veloped  countries.  Such  general  import 
assistance  leads  to  the  kind  of  substitu- 
tion of  goveriunent- financed  exports  for 
commercial  sales  that  the  Treasury  is 
trying  to  stop. 

I  also  believe  that  we  should  reexam- 
ine thoroughly  the  foundations  of  oiir 
aid  program  to  make  sure  that  we  are 


providing  money  for  the  essential  pre- 
requisites for  economic  development, 
which,  in  my  view,  revolve  around  educa- 
tional projects  to  train  the  human  re- 
sources of  a  recipient  country.  I  do  not 
believe  that  simply  building  steel  plants, 
chemical  plants,  and  the  like  are  al- 
ways the  wisest  form  of  investment  for  a 
less-developed  country.  Many  of  those 
plants  which  we  have  built  with  Ameri- 
can money  are  now  sending  to  our  mar- 
ket cheap,  low-cost  products,  instead  of 
selling  them  at  home.  This  not  only  hurts 
domestic  industries  and  employees,  but 
also  adds  to  our  balance-of-payments 
woes. 

THE  TOURIST  GAP 

^ow  we  come  to  the  so-called  travel 
gap. 


Last  year,  when  Expo  '67  increased  our 
normal  tourist  deficit  by  $350  million, 
the  deficit  approached  $2  billion. 

The  President  has  urged  that  Ameri- 
cans restrain  themselves  on  their  travel, 
or  even  postpone  travel  plans,  if  pos- 
sible, to  West  European  countries.  I 
think  many  Americans  will  respond 
favorably  to  that  plea.  However,  the  ex- 
penditure tax  proposals  submitted  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  before  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  are 
short-term  crisis  measures  unsuited  to 
solving  a  long-term  problem. 

Many  countries — Ireland,  Italy,  Spain, 
and  Israel  to  name  a  few — depend,  to  a 
substantial  degree,  on  our  travel  for  their 
own  balance  of  payments.  They  have 
been  willing  holders  of  dollars,  and.  in 
fact,  have  not  contributed  at  all  to  our 
balance-of-payments  problem. 

In  this  regard,  only  last  October,  the 
executive  branch  testified  before  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  that  import 
quotas  would  harm  our  foreign  relations 
and  lead  to  retaliation.  It  seems  patently 
inconsistent  to  argue  that  a  moderation 
of  imports  of  steel,  textiles,  and  other 
products  would  lead  to  retaliation  and 
imforeseen  political  consequences,  but  a 
tourist  tax,  an  embargo  on  investments 
in  Europe,  and  forced  repatriation  of 
foreign  earnings  would  not  involve  these 
same  consequences. 

There  are  alternatives  in  the  travel 
area,  which  should  have  been  explored 
a  long  time  ago.  The  Treasury  Depart- 
ment itself  has  listed  many  of  these  in 
their  recent  publication  on  "Maintaining 
the  Strength  of  the  U.S.  Dollar  in  a 
Strong  Free  World  Economy."  These 
would  include  a  larger  promotional  pro- 
gram through  the  U.S.  Travel  Service,  use 
of  counterpart  fund.s  held  by  the  U.S. 
Treasury,  directional  air  fares,  use  of 
vacant  university  faciUties  during  vaca- 
tion periods,  and  no  less  than  23  other 
steps  outlined  in  the  Treasury  publica- 
tion. 

The  US.  Travel  Service  budget  of  $3 
million  is  less  than  the  comparable 
budgets  for  Canada,  Spain.  Mexico, 
France,  Greece,  and  a  host  of  other  coim- 
tries  and  should  be  increased.  I  believe 
that  all  the  positive  alternatives  to  at- 
tract tourists  to  the  United  States  should 
be  given  the  highest  priority. 

TRADE 

Another  area  which  needs  urgent  at- 
tention involves  improving  our  trade  ac- 
count. The  so-called  favorable  balance 
of  trade  has  dwindled  from  a  level  of  $6.7 


biUion  in  1964  to  about  $4  billion  last 
year. 

If  one  excluded  from  our  export  figures 
the  concessional  sales  under  our  foreign 
aid  programs,  the  surplus  dwindles  fur- 
ther to  only  $1  billion.  Moreover,  if  our 
imports  included  the  cost  of  insurance 
and  freight,  the  surplus  completely  dis- 
appears, and  we  have,  in  fact,  a  $1  bil- 
lion trade  deficit.  There  are  three  ways 
basically  in  improving  our  trade  situa- 
tion. 

KEEPING  THE  ECONOMY   ON  AN   EVEN  KEEL 

The  first  involves  keeping  our  own 
economy  competitive  by  avoiding  infia- 
tion.  We  were  successful  in  this  regard 
imtil  our  participation  in  the  Vietnam 
war  began  to  put  serious  pressures  on 
our  economy  and  resulted  in  substan- 
tial price  increases  over  the  past  2 '/a 
years.  The  need  for  expenditure  restraint, 
especially  in  nonessential  domestic  and 
space  expenditures  is  obvious.  What  will 
it  profit  a  nation  to  get  to  the  moon,  if 
it  loses  its  purchasing  power  in  the  proc- 
ess? 

ECONOMIC    GROWTH    ABROAD 

The  second  area  which  can  improve 
our  trade  accovmt  involves  actions  by 
other  countries  to  increase  their  eco- 
nomic growth  through  any  expansionary, 
monetary,  and  fiscal  policies.  Unfortu- 
nately, some  of  the  European  countries, 
which  have  called  for  discipline  in  the 
United  States,  have  so  disciplined  their 
own  economies  as  to  offset  any  action  we 
may  take  to  improve  our  own  balance  of 
payments.  For  example,  in  Germany  last 
year  there  was  an  actual  decline  in  the 
gross  national  product,  and  the  German 
trade  surplus  ballooned  to  $4  billion — 
an  enormous  figure  for  a  country  whose 
GNP  is  only  about  one-seventh  of  ours. 


NONTARIFF    BARRIERS 

Another  area  needing  attention,  and 
one  which  the  President  pointed  out  in 
his  January  1  message,  is  in  eliminating 
the  nontariff  barriers  which  discriminate 
against  U.S.  commerce.  The  President 
stated : 

American  commerce  Is  at  a  disadvantage 
because  of  the  tax  systems  of  some  of  our 
trading  partners.  Some  nations  give  across- 
the-board  tax  rebates  on  exports,  which  leave 
their  ports  and  Impose  special  border  tax 
charges  on  our  goods  entering  their  country. 

The  President  went  on  to  say  that  we 
were  discussing  this  problem  with  our 
trading  partners,  and,  in  the  light  of 
those  discussions,  legislative  measures 
will  be  prepared.  It  is  about  time  that 
we  put  American  products  on  an  equal 
basis  with  those  of  our  trading  partners. 

Tlie  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  Senator 
Long,  has  continually  stated  that  Yankee 
traders,  if  given  an  equal  opportunity, 
will  stand  head  and  shoulders  above  their 
counterparts  abroad.  But,  as  he  has  so 
eloquently  poUited  out  on  several  occa- 
sions, and  as  the  President  has  confirmed 
in  his  January  1  statement,  our  trade  is 
disadvantaged  by  the  so-called  nontar- 
iff barriers  which  other  coimtries  have 
erected. 

It  Is  a  shame  that,  after  5  years  of  tar- 
iffs and  nontariff  negotiations,  U.S.  trade 
should  be  so  disadvantaged.  One  wonders 
about  the  kind  of  reciprocity  we  got  in 
those  negotiations.  Instead  of  berating 
the  past,  however,  let  us  tear  down  these 
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barriers.  But  if  the  Europeans  are  not 
willing  to  alter  their  border  taxes,  vari- 
able levies,  procurement  policies,  and 
quota  systems,  then,  I  think,  we  will  have 
to  take  unilateral  action  to  offset  the  dis- 
crimination. 

One  response  would  be  to  impose  our 
own  system  of  border  taxes  and  export 
rebates,  so  that  we  at  least  maintain 
the  same  rules  of  competition  that  our 
trading  partners  maintain.  The  Senate 
Finance  Committee  will,  I  am  sure,  ex- 
amine this  question  in  detail. 

IMPORT    QUOTAS 

Another  alternative  is  import  quotas. 
Article  XII  of  the  General  Agreements  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  states: 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph I  of  Article  XI  (eliminating  quanti- 
tative restrtctlcna )  any  contracting  party.  In 
order  to  safeguard  Ita  external  ftnancial  po- 
sition and  Its  balance  of  payments,  may  re- 
strict the  quantity  or  value  of  merchandise 
permitted  to  be  imported,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  following  paragraphs  of  this 
Article. 

Paragraph  2  of  article  xn  states  In 
part: 

Import  restrictions,  instituted,  malntiilned 
or  Intensified  by  a  contracting  party  under 
thU  Article,  shall  not  exceed  those  neces- 
sary: 

(I)  to  forestall  the  Imminent  threat  of.  or 
to  stop,  a  serious  decline  In  Us  monetary 
reserves,  or 

(II)  m  the  case  of  a  contracting  party  with 
very  low  monetary  reserves,  to  achieve  a 
rea.sonable  rate  of  Increase  In  Its  reserves. 

Certainly,  the  United  States  has  had  a 
serious  decline  in  its  international  re- 
serves, and  would,  therefore,  have  the 
right  to  establish  quotas  on  balance-of- 
payments  grounds  under  article  XII  of 
the  GATT.  This  right  may  have  to  be  in- 
voked unless  our  trade  situation  im- 
proves substantially  during  this  year. 

These  measures  In  the  military,  aid  and 
trade  fields  can  help  us  get  back  to  that 
thing  called  equilibrium"  without  re- 
stricting the  freedoms  of  Americans. 
But.  the  problem  is  still  deeper. 

THS    COU>    PROBLEM 

The  balance-of-payments  problem  of 
the  United  States  is  inextricably  linked 
to  a  sharp  decline  in  its  monetary  re- 
serves. Those  claims  now  exceed  $30  bil- 
lion against  a  gold  stock  of  less  than  512 
billion.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  in- 
creasing the  price  of  gold  will  not  solve 
our  problem,  and  I  agree  with  that  for 
the  reasons  stated  above.  However,  the 
United  States  through  its  own  psycho- 
logical attachment  to  gold,  continues  to 
feed  substantial  speculation  that  the 
price  of  gold  will  increase.  We  have  bor- 
rowed to  keep  our  troops  abroad,  and 
begged  countries  not  to  buy  our  gold. 
Most  countries  have  heeded  our  request, 
but  our  efforts  to  protect  this  gold  stock 
have  given  rise  to  speculators'  beliefs 
that  we  cannot  do  it.  A  banker  who  is 
afraid  of  a  run  will  often  precipitate 
such  a  run. 

There  are  huge  private  markets  of 
gold  in  London.  Paris.  Zurich,  and  in  the 
Far  and  Near  East.  In  the  case  of  the 
London  gold  market,  the  United  States 
provides  59  percent  of  the  resources — 
that  Is,  gold — needed  to  stem  the  specu- 
lation and  maintain  the  gold  price  at 
$35  an  ounce.  This  is  where  most  of  our 


gold  was  lost  during  November  and  De- 
cember. In  effect,  therefore,  the  United 
States  is  selling  its  gold  stock  to  private 
hoarders  and  speculators  who  are  bank- 
ing on  only  one  thing :  an  increase  in  the 
price. 

In  addition  to  carrying  an  unfair  share 
of  maintaining  that  London  gold  market, 

1  think  the  wisdom  of  supporting  the 
speculators'  thirst  for  gold  shoula  be 
called  into  question.  By  supporting  the 
floor  price  on  gold,  the  central  bankers 
have  given  the  speculators  a  one-way 
option. 

But.  if  the  U.S.  Government  made  it 
very  clear  that  under  no  circumstances 
would  we  buy  the  gold  back  for  more 
than  $35  an  ounce,  and  hint  that,  in 
fact,  we  may  not  be  willing  to  buy  it  back 
at  all,  I  am  sure  that  the  gold  would 
come  pouring  out  of  the  hands  of  specu- 
lators and  end  up  in  monetary  reserves. 
This  is  urgently  needed,  as  in  the  last 

2  years,  more  than  the  total  world's 
gold  production  has  gone  into  private 
hands,  and  the  amount  of  official  gold 
reserves  held  by  monetary  authorities 
has  actually  declined. 

In  the  long  run,  gold  will  have  to  be 
removed  from  its  central  position  in  the 
international  monetary  system.  We  have 
spent  years  negotiating  for  international 
monetary  reform,  but  ,he  role  of  gold 
seems  to  be  more  important  than  ever. 

It  would  be  a  cruel  fate  if.  after  all  the 
negotiations  to  improve  the  international 
monetary  system  by  the  creation  of  a 
new  reserve  unit — which  culminated  in 
last  year's  agreement  at  the  Monetary 
Fund's  meeting  in  Rio — the  world  should 
find  itself  in  the  tight  grip  of  gold  specu- 
lators. 

To  avoid  this  unpleasant  possibility,  a 
concerted  attack  against  gold  specula- 
tion must  begin.  A  rethinking  of  the  sup- 
port operations  in  the  London  Gold  Pool 
is  a  first  step. 

Finally,  there  is  the  area  of  exchange 
rates  which  need  a  fresh,  new  look. 

EXCHANGE    RATES 

The  "fathers"  at  Bretton  Woods,  where 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  was 
born,  intended  that  exchange  rates  be 
reasonably  stable,  but  not  frozen.  Ac- 
cording to  article  IV.  section  5.  of  the 
Fund  Charter,  a  member  "shall  not  pro- 
pose to  change  in  the  par  value  of  its 
currency  except  to  correct  a  fundamental 
disequilibrium."  If  a  coimtry  is  in  "fun- 
damental disequilibrium"  it  may  change 
its  par  value  by  10  percent  without  the 
need  of  concurrence  by  the  Fund.  In 
practice,  countries  have  devalued  by  far 
more  than  10  percent  without  concern- 
ing themselves  with  Fund  approval.  The 
Ftmd  has  no  choice  but  to  accept  a  de 
facto  devaluation  by  a  ma.ior  country. 

I  am  not  advocating  a  doUar  devalua- 
tion. I  think  we  are  right  in  rejecting 
that  and  my  only  criticism  is  that  our 
rejecting  has  not  been  convincing 
enough,  because  of  our  attachment  to 
gold. 

It  seems  to  me.  however,  that  consid- 
eration should  be  given  by"  the  Fund 
mcmbeis  to  allow  more  flexibility  in  ex- 
c  lange  rates.  At  present,  currencies  can 
fluctuate  vis-a-vis  each  other  by  1  per- 
cent on  either  side  of  par.  If  this  were  to 
be  widened  gradually  over  a  period  of 
years  to  5  percent,  the  economies  of  the 


free  world  would  be  better  able  to  adjust 
to  each  other.  The  basic  virtues  of 
fixed  exchange  rates  would  remain,  but 
they  would  be  fixed  within  wider  limits, 
allowing  market  forces  to  be  reflected  in 
the  exchange  rate  movements.  This 
would  make  balance-of-payments  ad- 
justment easier  for  both  deficit  and  sur- 
plus countries  and  obviate  the  need  for 
these  proliferating  controls — multicur- 
rency practices,  if  you  will — which  are 
now  upon  us. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  the  unresolved  balance- 
oT-payments  problem  is  the  Achilles  heel 
of  the  U  S.  economy.  For  years  we  have 
attacked  it  as  though  it  were  a  short- 
term  problem  that  would  disappear.  By 
now  it  is  painfully  obvious  that  the  prob- 
lem is  long  term,  and  that  the  short- 
term  palliatives  we  have  applied  have 
failed.  Histoo'  has  demonstrated  dra- 
matically how  one  control  leads  to  an- 
other. 

We  cannot  deal  with  this  problem  on 
a  piecemeal  basis  fo'ever.  If  we  do.  the 
strings  we  have  tied  to  our  investors, 
bankers,  and  tourists,  will  end  up  tying 
us  to  an  unbearable  international  financ- 
ing world — a  world  where  one  control 
begets  another,  and  one  action  leads  to 
counteraction.  In  the  end.  we  could  lose 
our  freedoms  and  the  concept  of  the 
mir!:etplpce  which  is  the  key  to  our  com- 
petitive economic  system.  This  is  the  i  eal 
danger  in  the  unresolved  balance-of- 
payments  problem. 
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SOME  THOUGHT-PROVOKING  COM- 
MENTS FROM  A  YOUNG  NEW 
MEXICAN 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  more 
often  than  not  we  are  confronted  with 
a  sensationalist-oriented  view  of  our 
young  people.  Once  in  a  while,  however, 
we  receive  an  indication  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  them  are  any- 
thing but  wild-eyed  seekers  after  new 
sensations.  One  of  them,  a  young  con- 
stituent of  mine,  has  come  out  with  some 
of  the  most  thought -provoking  comments 
I  have  st^n  in  a  long  time  from  anyone, 
yoimg  or  old. 

This  yoimg  woman,  Tcrrj-  Wallace, 
had  a  story  written  about  her  and  her 
memorable  speech  which  I  have  offered. 
She  wrote  the  speech  herself,  and  it  came 
to  the  attention  of  the  Curry  County 
Times,  which  published  it.  I  ask  unani- 
'  mous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
R::coRD. 

I  hope  that  it  will  be  of  interest  to 
other  Members  of  this  body. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From  the  Curry  County  Times.  Jan.  6.  1968 1 

Terry  Wallace  Presents  Thouoht- 

Provokinc  Speech 

Terry  Wallace.  Junior  at  Clovls  High  School 
and  president  of  the  Student  Council,  has 
these  past  several  months,  been  a  guest  at 
varloub  organizations'  meetings.  This  young 
lady,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Charllne  Wallace,  has 
presented  a  speech  which  she  wrote  herself, 
entitled.  "The  Nation:  Ours  to  Defend." 

Outstanding  In  many  scholastic  activities, 
Terry  has  also  received  the  honor  of  being 
selected  by  the  National  Association  of  Stu- 
dent  Councils    to   participate   In   the    1958 


NA8C  European  Tour  for  International  Un- 
derstanding. Terry  will  represent  New  Mexico 
on  the  tour  which  includes  visits  to  London, 
Holland,  West  Germany.  Austria,  Italy, 
Switzerland,  Prance  and  Yugoslavia.  She  will 
be  briefed  for  the  trip  next  July  18.  at  the 
NEA  headquarters  In  Washington.  DC.  She 
will  be  among  less  than  100  students  from 
throughout  the  nation  to  make  the  trip. 
THE  nation:  ours  to  depend 
Do  you  take  pride  in  the  heritage  of  our 
nation?  We.  today,  reflect  our  naUon  and 
what  It  has  been  for  almost  200  years.  We 
portray  the  men  who  made  our  country  and 
the  goals  they  died  for.  But  do  we  portray 
them  truthfully  and  fairly? 

We  say  that  we  are  defenders  of  world 
peace  How  can  we  expect  to  convince  other 
nations  of  this  when  there  Is  much  unrest 
within  our  own  boundaries?  What  Is  to  be- 
come of  our  nation  with  all  the  riots,  draft 
dodgers  and  Communist  Inflltrallon? 

We  must  defend  our  nation  and  her  poli- 
cies, because  as  Abe  Lincoln  said  in  his  Get- 
tysburg Address.  It  is  a  nation  of  the  people, 
by  the  people  and  for  the  people." 

If  she  Is  to  successfully  defend  v»s.  we 
must  defend  her  democracy,  and  the  cer- 
tain unalienable  rights  secured  for  us  by  our 
forefathers. 

No  thoughtful  person  will  fail  to  see  that 
our  ultimate  success  as  defenders  of  democ- 
racy can  result  only  Ui  an  active  faith  in 
the  superiority  of  our  political  system  and 
its  institutions.  The  struggle  we  face  will 
be  long  and  hard  because  many  of  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world  will  constantly  compare 
:o  the  Promises  of  th8  Soviet  Union  to  the 
Practices  of  the  United  States. 

We  Americans  have  oo  be  constantly  aware 
that  there  is  abroad  much  antl-Amerlcan 
feeling.  This  feeling  grows  out  of  resent- 
ment and  the  envy  of  our  place  as  a  Great 
Power.  It  also  comes  ftom  the  idea  that  we 
have  sometimes  dlsregBrded  the  interests  or 
the  feelings  of  other  peoples. 

The  United  States  did  not  plan  that  the 
second  World  War  should  end  with  the  world 
divided  into  two  camps.  We  did  not  foresee 
that  our  country  would  be  the  only  democ- 
racy with  sufficient  material  strength  to 
stand  up  to  Communist  imperialism.  How- 
ever, we  must  take  our  role  hopefully  and 
responsibly. 

It  is  often  said  that  we.  the  youth,  are  the 
most  important  resource  for  the  future.  We 
need  training  in  patriotism,  morals,  ideals, 
the  value  of  hard  work,  and  the  pride  In  a 
Job  well  done.  Much  of  this  training  comes 
through  such  organlzBtlons  as  the  Student 
Council.  Girls'  and  Boys'  State,  and  the 
YMCA  Youth  and  Government  Program. 

The  Communist  countries  look  to  our 
youth  for  hope.  For  if  they  train  the  youth 
in  their  doctrines  they  know  that  they  will 
have  an  eventual  takeover  without  a  nuclear 
war. 

Our  country  is  lacking  in  patriotism.  Pa- 
triotism Isn't  simply  marching  behind  a 
band  or  displaying  fireworks  one  day  of  the 
year,  and  It  isn't  found  In  the  cheering  of 
"a  crowd  or  Jubilant  flag  waving. 

Patriotism  Is  the  sum  of  three  cardinal 
virtues:  faith,  hope  and  charity.  Faith  in 
the  principles  of  our  government:  hope  In 
the  future  of  our  country;  and  charity 
toward  all  and  malice  toward  none.  Patriot- 
Ism  Is  loving  one's  oountry  and  respecting 
Its  traditions.  It  Is  honoring  its  people 
whether  high  or  low.  rich  or  poor.  Most  Im- 
portant. It's  standing  firm  and  unselfish  for 
the  right,  common -good,  peace  and  well- 
being  of  all.  It  means  sacrificing  self.  If  need 
be.  and  unafraid  against  all  oppositions. 

We  need  courage.  That  of  the  kind  for 
which  our  countrymen  have  long  been  fa- 
mous and  the  undiminished  faith  that  In 
the  end  free  men  are  always  triumphant. 
We  need  courage  to  look  far  Into  the  future 
to  find  a  right  path  over  the  obetacles  and 
around  the  pitfalls  that  He  before  us  because 
we  have  no  sure  signposts. 


Nevertheless,  we  may  always  turn  with 
pride  to  our  own  stirring  history  for  reas- 
surance. A  story  of  Incomparable  achieve- 
ment. It  Is  one  of  the  glorious  chapters  of 
mankind's  experience.  It  can  be  the  beacon 
by  which  we  travel  over  unknown  roads  In 
our  relentless  pursuit  of  democracy's  endless 
goals. 

Through  the  annals  of  our  history,  there 
have  been  many  heroic,  patriotic  men  and 
women  It  Is  hard  to  visualize  the  courage 
possessed  by  such  people  to  mold  and  shape 
such  a  nation  as  we  have  today. 

Imagine  the  insight  and  intellect  they 
must  have  had  to  write  such  great  docu- 
ments of  freedom  as  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence and  our  Constitution.  Docu- 
ments that  have  withstood  the  changes  of 
each  generation.  I  would  like  to  do  a  mono- 
logue entitled  "I  am  the  n.ition."  Tliink 
about  what  these  men  have  done  for  our 
country  and  remember  what  John  F  Ken- 
nedy said.  "Ask  not  what  your  covmtry  can 
do  for  you;  ask  what  you  can  do  for  your 
country." 

I    AM    THE    N.ATION 

I  was  born  on  July  4.  1776.  and  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  is  my  birth  certifi- 
cate. The  bloodline  of  the  world  runs  in  my 
veins,  because  I  offered  freedom  to  the  op- 
pressed. I  am  many  things  and  many  people. 
I  am  the  Nation. 

I  am  !95  million  living  sotils  and  the  ghost 
of  millions  who  have  lived  and  died  for  me. 
I  am  Nathan  Hale  and  Paul  Revere.  I  stood 
at  Lexington  and  fired  the  shot  heard 
around  the  world.  I  am  Washington.  Jef- 
ferson and  Patrick  Henry.  I  am  John  Paul 
Jones,  the  Green  Mountain  Boys.  Davy 
Crockett. 

I  am  Lee  and  Grant  and  Abe  Lincoln.  I 
remember  the  Alamo,  the  Maine  and  Pearl 
Harbor.  When  freedom  was  called  I  answered 
and  stayed  until  it  was  over,  over  there.  I 
left  mv  heroic  dead  in  Flanders  Field,  on  the 
Rix-k  of  Corregidor,  on  the  bleak  slopes  of 
Korea  and  in  the  steaming  Jungles  of  Viet- 
nam. 

I  am  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  the  wheat  lands 
of  Kansas,  and  the  granite  hills  of  Vermont. 
I  am  the  coalfields  of  the  Virginias  and  Penn- 
.sylvania.  the  fertile  lands  of  the  West,  the 
Golden  Gate,  and  the  Grand  Canyon.  I  am 
Independence  Hall,  the  Monitor  and  the 
Merrimac. 

I  am  big.  I  spread  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  .  .  .  my  arms  reach  out  to  em- 
brace Alaska  and  Hawaii  .  .  .  three  million 
square  miles  throbbing  with  industry.  I  am 
more  than  five  million  farms.  I  am  forest, 
field,  mountain  and  desert.  I  am  quiet  vil- 
lages and  cities  that  never  sleep. 

You  can  look  at  me  and  see  Ben  Franklin 
walking  down  the  street  of  Philadelphia 
with  his  bread  loaf  under  his  arm.  You  can 
see  Betsy  Ross  with  her  needle.  You  can  see 
the  lights  of  Christmas  and  hear  the  strain 
of  "Auld  Lang  Syne"  as  the  calendar  turns. 
I  am  Babe  Ruth  and  the  World  Series.  I  am 
130.000  schools  and  colleges.  I  am  320.000 
churches  where  my  people  worship  God  aa 
thev  think  best. 

I  am  a  ballot  dropping  box.  The  roar  of 
a  crowd  in  a  stadium  and  the  voices  of  a 
choir  in  a  cathedral.  I  am  an  editorial  in 
a  newspaper  and  a  letter  to  a  Congressman. 
I  am  Albert  Einstein  and  Billy  Graham.  I 
am  Ell  Whitney  and  Stephen  Foster  and  Tom 
Edison.  I  am  Horace  Greely,  Will  Rogers  and 
the  Wright  Brothers.  I  am  George  Washing- 
ton Carver,  Daniel  Webster  and  Jonas  Salk. 
I  am  Longfellow.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe. 
Walt  Whitman  and  Thomas  Paine. 

Yes.  I  am  the  nation  and  these  are  the 
things  that  I  am.  I  was  conceived  in  free- 
dom and.  God  willing,  in  freedom  I  will  spend 
the  rest  of  my  days. 

May  I  possess  always,  the  Integrity,  the 
courage  and  the  strength  to  keep  myself 
unshackled  and  remain  a  citadel  of  freedom 
and  a  beacon  of  hope  to  the  world. 


This  is  my  wish,  my  goal,  my  prayer  In  this 
year  of  1967 — one  hundred  and  ninety-one 
years  after  I  was  born. 


DEATH  OF  HARVEY  BROOME, 
KNOXVILLE,  TENN. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  death  has 
claimed  one  of  Tennessee's  most  dis- 
tinguished citizens,  Mr.  Harvey  Broome. 
Mr.  Broome  died  at  his  home  in  Knox- 
ville,  Tenn..  typically  while  at  work  out- 
doors. I  say  typically"  because  Mr. 
Broome  loved  the  outdoors.  His  love  of 
nature  was  the  hallmark  of  his  life,  and 
it  was  so  deep  and  so  abiding  that  it 
won  him  national  prominence. 

Mr.  Broome,  a  quiet,  retiring  man  who 
served  as  law  clerk  to  U.S.  District  Judge 
Robert  L.  Taylor,  fought  uncea.singly  for 
the  preservation  of  America's  natural 
beauties.  He  was  a  founder  and  president 
of  the  National  Wilderness  Society. 

Last  August  marked  Harvey  Broome's 
50th  year  of  hiking  the  Great  Smoky 
Mountains  National  Park. 

A  native  of  Knoxville.  Harvey  Broome 
was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  Law  School. 
Prior  to  that  he  earned  a  liberal  arts 
degree  from  the  University  of  Tennes- 
see. He  practiced  law  in  Knoxville  and 
Oak  Ridge  and  had  worked  with  Judge 
Taylor  since  1958. 

America  has  lest  a  threat  citizen  with 
the  passins  of  Hai-vey  Broome.  The 
Washington  Post,  in  an  editorial  pub- 
lished this  morning,  summed  up  his  at- 
tributes very  eloquenty.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Harviy  Broome 

The  death  of  Harvey  Broome  In  Knoxville 
the  other  day  is  a  severe  blow  to  the  cause 
of  saving  the  American  wilderness.  A  gentle 
and  cultivated  man  and  a  graduate  of  Har- 
vard Law  School.  Mr.  Broome  nevertheless 
had  the  call  of  the  wild  In  his  blood.  He 
knew  the  trails  of  this  variable  continent, 
its  mountains,  lakes  and  woods.  His  wide 
circle  of  friends  seemed  to  include  the  myr- 
iads of  creatures  that  may  be  found  in  the 
wilds  that  he  loved  so  much. 

The  Washington  area  owes  him  thanks  for 
his  participation  in  the  tow-path  hike  which 
centered  national  attention  on  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  Canal  some  years  ago  and 
led  to  its  designation  as  a  national  monu- 
ment. Conservationists  and  naturalists  all 
over  the  country  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude 
for  his  work  as  president  of  the  National  Wil- 
derness Socletv.  Yet  Mr.  Broome  would 
probably  say  that  what  he  did  was  pri- 
marily for  himself.  For  he  found  relaxation 
and  renewal  of  the  inner  spirit  in  the  beauty 
of  a  forest,  the  gleam  of  a  glacier,  the  song 
of  a  bird  and  the  quiet  whisper  of  the  teem- 
ing wilderness.  These  are  the  values  he 
helped  to  preserve  for  America. 


PRESIDENT  SUBMITS  A  BOLD  AND 
IMAGINATIVE  MESSAGE  TO  KEEP 
PROGRESS  IN  THE  DISTRICT 
Mr.  BIBLE.    Mr.  President.  President 
Johnson's  message  today  on  the  needs  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  continues  the 
impressive  record  of  achievement  com- 
piled by  this  administration  in  modern- 
izing the  Nation's  Capital. 

The  record  shows  that  President  John- 
son has  succeeded  in  providing  a  mod- 
em, efficient,  and  effective  District  gov- 
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eminent  that  is  off  to  a  most  promislngr 
start. 

And  the  record  must  show  further 
that  today  President  Johnson  has  made 
clear  his  determination  to  keep  progress 
flowing  Into  the  District — especially  In 
areas  of  the  greatest  need. 

The  President's  proposals  focus  on  the 
high  crime  rate  in  the  District  and  rec- 
ommend steps  to  help  lower  this  rate  and 
bring  crime  firmly  under  control. 

The  Congress  took  a  major  step  to- 
ward crime  control  in  the  District  in  the 
anticrime  bill  enacted  during  the  first 
session  of  this  Congress,  and  I  applaud 
the  Presdent's  further  recommendations 
to  improve  the  efBclency  of  law  enforce- 
ment in  Washington,  and  his  recom- 
mended studies  to  improve  the  Judicial 
system. 

I  join  with  him  in  urging  the  Senate 
to  undertake  new  steps  to  provide  more 
jobs,  better  housing,  and  a  modem  edu- 
cational system  for  the  District. 

These  are  programs  that  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  determining  the  kind  of  fu- 
ture Washington  will  experience. 

We  have  learned  the  high  cost  inher- 
ent In  delay  or  retreat  from  our  commit- 
ment to  meeting  the  people's  needs. 

Let  us  not  make  this  mistake  in  the 
District. 

I  commend  the  President  for  an  ex- 
cellent message. 


SECRETARY  RUSKS  APPEARANCE 
BEFORE  THE  FOREIGN  RELA- 
TIONS COMMITTEE 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  much  has 
been  written  and  much  has  been  said 
about  the  appearance  of  Secretary  Rusk 
this  week  before  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.  Among  those  who  have 
commented  wisely  upon  these  grueling 
hearings  is  David  Lawrence,  who  wrote 
in  the  Evening  Star  Wednesday  that  it  is 
doubtful  that  these  televised  hearings 
proved  very  elucidating  for  the  public. 
Indeed,  Mr.  President,  they  probably 
proved  confusing,  and  Mr.  Lawrence's 
observation  that  some  of  the  Senators 
"appeared  to  be  not  so  much  interested 
in  Rusk's  answers  as  they  were  in  ex- 
pounding the  views  which  they  thought 
would  be  pleasing  to  their  constituents 
back  home  who  would  like  to  forget  the 
Vietnam  war  altogether, "  appears  to  hit 
the  nail  pretty  much  on  the  head.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  David  Law- 
rence's column  from  yesterday's  Eve- 
ning Star  appear  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Complex  W.»»  Is  Dxbateb  on  TV 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

For  eleven  hours  Secretary  of  State  Ruslc 
answered  questions  about  forel^  aid  and 
the  Vietnam  war  at  public  bearings  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  Mon- 
day and  yesterday.  Parts  of  the  proceedings 
were  televised,  but  It  is  doubtful  whether  any 
substantial  proportion  of  the  listeners  across 
the  country  really  understood  the  dialogue 
on  foreign  policy.  Indeed,  It  seemed  at  times 
that  some  of  the  senators  themselves  didn't 
have  enough  background  on  the  Intricacy  of 
America's  problems  abroad  to  ask  meaningful 
questions. 

Yet  this  conference  of  members  of  the 
Senate  with  the  Secretary  of  State  was  sup- 
posed to  be  an  example  of  bow  the  executive 


and  legislative  branches  of  the  government 
deal  with  a  subject  as  complex  as  the  Viet- 
nam war. 

An  analysis  of  the  Interrogation  shows 
clearly  that  several  senators  believe  the 
United  States  should  not  participate  In  any 
wars  overseas  and  that  it  doesn't  have  the 
responsibility  to  repel  aggression  except  when 
the  territory  of  the  United  States  Is  directly 
attacked.  Some  of  the  points  raised  by  the 
senators  reflected  protests  and  discontent  of 
their  constituents,  so  many  of  whom  are  re- 
ported as  believing  that,  no  matter  how  hu- 
miliating It  may  be.  the  United  SUtes  should 
withdraw  Its  armed  forces  and  "mind  Its  own 
business." 

As  Rusk  explained.  International  life  has 
changed  since  World  War  I  began,  and  all  na- 
tions, large  and  small,  are  supposed  to  have 
become  partners  In  the  humanitarian  effort 
to  preserve  the  peace.  Many  Americans  have 
forgotten  that  both  world  wars  were  the 
direct  result  of  a  misguided  pacifism  and  iso- 
lationism. Even  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean 
war  in  1950  was  based  on  an  assumption  that 
the  United  States  would  not  come  to  the 
rescue  If  the  Communists  moved  against 
South  Korea. 

Today,  with  the  Conununlsts  active  In 
Africa,  Latin  America,  Europe  and  Asia,  in 
efforts  to  subvert  free  governments  and  In- 
filtrate many  countries,  there  are  still  those 
Americans  who  believe  that  all  this  can  be 
regarded  as  a  "myth"  or  an  "Illusion." 

Rusk  was  very  skillful  and  dignified  In 
replying  to  the  questions.  He  tried  to  ex- 
plain the  difficulties  which  confront  diplo- 
mats in  trying  to  make  peace  with  a 
Communist-controlled  government  like  that 
In  North  Vietnam.  Some  of  the  senators  ap- 
peared to  be  not  so  much  Interested  in  Rusk's 
answers,  as  they  were  In  expounding  the 
views  which  they  thought  would  be  pleasing 
to  their  constituents  back  home  who  would 
like  to  forget  the  Vietnam  war  altogether. 

The  Implication  was  that  the  State  and 
Defense  Departments  should  take  orders 
from  Congress,  and  that  military  command- 
ers should  conduct  their  strategy  In  con- 
formity with  principles  laid  down  by  a 
Senate  committee. 

Rusk  declared  that  the  Communists  would 
be  able  to  read  every  word  spoken  at  the 
public  hearings.  For  that  reason,  he  declined 
to  go  Into  details  about  how  the  United 
States  would  conduct  a  peace  negotiation. 
He  said  that,  even  if  the  United  States  ceased 
bombing,  the  North  Vietnamese  would  not 
consider  themselves  obligated  to  stop  their 
Infiltration  Into  South  Vietnam  and  their 
continued  attacks  In  the  South. 

The  United  States  Government  Is  com- 
mitted, according  to  Rusk,  to  continue  the 
war  and  force  the  North  Vietnamese  to  go 
back  across  their  borders.  It  is  apparent, 
however,  that,  even  If  a  truce  agreement  was 
was  drawn  up  and  each  side  withdrew  to  Its 
own  jurisdiction,  there  would  be  no  assur- 
ance of  peace.  The  United  States  and  Its  al- 
lies will  have  to  organize  a  collective-defense 
force  to  make  sure  that  peace  Is  maintained. 

The  critics  who  expressed  themselves  at  the 
hearings  seem  to  feel  that  Congress  should 
be  consulted  about  the  details  of  military 
operations  as  well  as  diplomatic  maneuvers, 
and  before  Important  decisions  are  made. 
But.  as  Rusk  argued,  the  executive  branch 
of  the  government  can  point  to  plenty  of 
precedents  and  to  the  basic  principles  of  the 
Constitution  itself  for  the  right  to  operate 
independently  of  congressional  supervision 
once  the  use  of  armed  forces  has  been  au- 
thorized. 


TEMPEST  IN  BRAZILIAN 
COFFEEPOT 

Mr.  TYDINOe.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  6.  the  New  York  Times  carried  a 
story  Indicating  that  n.S.  Ambassador 
to  Brazil.  John  W.  TuthUl.  has  come 
under  severe  criticism  from  some  ele- 


ments of  the  Brazilian  Government  and 
from  some  Brazilian  newspapers,  par- 
ticularly O  Globo.  for  meeting  with  Mr. 
Carlos  Lacerda,  a  vocal  opponent  of 
President  Costa  e  Silva's  regime.  I  be- 
lieve this  criticism  of  Ambassador 
Tuthill  is  unwarranted.  This  meeting  in 
no  way  disparages  the  regime  of  Presi- 
dent Silva.  But  if  our  embassies  through- 
out the  world  were  to  limit  themselves 
only  to  discourse  with  governmental 
officials  and  rule  out  contacts  with  oppo- 
sition leaders,  our  ability  to  understand 
political  currents  in  foreign  lands  and 
to  formulate  an  Intelligent  foreign  policy 
would  be  severely  undermined. 

I  am  both  proud  and  happy  to  see  that 
Ambassador  Tuthill  has  shown  willing- 
ness to  talk  to  Mr.  Lacerda.  During  my 
recent  visit  to  Rio.  I  spent  many  hours 
with  Brazilian  Government  leaders.  I 
also  had  the  opportunity  to  talk  to  Mr. 
Lacerda.  My  discussion  with  Mr.  Lacerda 
was  extremely  informative.  Knowledge 
of  his  views  is  helpful  to  a  complete 
understanding  of  the  potential  and  prob- 
lems of  both  Brazil  and  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica. In  my  opinion,  the  meeting  of  Am- 
bassador Tuthill  with  Mr.  Lacerda  will 
add  to  our  understanding  of  Brazil  and 
will  strengthen  the  ties  of  friendship  be- 
tween the  people  of  Brazil  and  the 
United  States,  regardless  of  present 
criticism  of  our  Ambassador's  conduct. 

A  correct  analysis  of  Brazilian  reaction 
to  the  TuthlU-Lacerda  meeting  was  sup- 
pUed  by  an  editorial.  'The  Silly  Season 
in  Brazil,"  in  the  Washington  Star  of 
March  13.  The  Star  correctly  asks: 

What  do  they  think  an  ambassador  Is  for 
if  it  Is  not  to  keep  In  touch  with  what  Is 
going  on  In  the  politics  of  the  nation  to 
which  he  Is  accredited? 

Mr.  President,  I  should  also  add  that 
in  Januarj'  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
spend  7  days  in  Brazil  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  get  a  firsthand  view  of  Am- 
bassador TTuthill's  operation.  Our  Em- 
bassy in  Brazil  and  our  Ambassador 
there  were  most  impressive.  The  Em- 
bassy staff  was  alert  and  clearly  equal 
to  the  task  of  representing  our  Govern- 
ment in  this  great  nation  of  South 
America.  Ambsissador  Tuthill  is  a  dedi- 
cated, imaginative,  and  responsible  serv- 
ant of  our  Government.  His  work  in 
Brazil  deserves  our  wholehearted  praise 
and  support. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  story  from  the  March  6 
Edition  of  the  New  York  Times  and  an 
editorial  from  the  Washington  Star  of 
March  13  be  Inserted  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  6,  1968) 
BkAZiLi&NS     DscRT     U.S.     Envot's     Move — 

Tuthill   Talk   With    Opposiiton    Leaoek 

Sms  Crtticisic 

(By  Paul  L.  Montgomery) 
Rio  Db  Janxixo.  March  5. — The  United 
State*  Embassador,  John  W.  Tuthill,  has 
come  under  servere  criticism  from  some  sec- 
tors of  the  Brazilian  Government  for  having 
met  recently  with  the  opposition  leader 
Carlos  Lacerda. 

The  story  of  the  meetings,  one  In  January 
at  Mister  Lacerda's  home  here  and  another 
a  week  ago  In  Petropolls.  a  mountain  resort, 
was  leaked  to  a  political  columnist  for  Jornal 
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do  Brasll.  It  Is  beUeved  that  the  encounters 
were  considered  by  the  embassy  as  normal 
diplomatic  contacts.  The  criticism  has  sur- 
prised and  worried  United  States  officials. 

A  Senator  from  the  National  Renovating 
Alliance,  the  mlUtary-domlnated  party  that 
controls  the  Government  of  President  Arthur 
da  Costa  e  Sllva,  called  the  meetings  Inad- 
missible. He  added  that  "the  American  Am- 
bassador did  not  seek  out  a  political  oppo- 
nent of  the  President,  but  Instead  a  man 
who  preaches  the  overthrow  of  the  regime 
and  Its  Institutions." 

The  newspaper  O  Globo.  which  supports 
the  Government  and  Is  normally  friendly 
toward  the  United  States,  assailed  the  meet- 
ings In  a  front-page  editorial. 

BirSSIAN    IS   THE    "MODKI," 

"According  to  a  classical  definition,  diplo- 
macy Is  communication  between  govern- 
ments," It  said.  "Diplomacy  Is  cooperation, 
not  controversy.  What  would  the  Department 
of  State  say  If  Ambassador  Vasco  Lelt&o  da 
Cunha  were  to  become  very  friendly  with 
Rap  Brown  and  Stokely  Carmlchael?" 

It  also  said  that  Sergei  S.  Mlkhallov,  the 
Soviet  Ambassador,  would  not  dream  of 
meeting  with  Luis  Carlos  Prestes,  the  head 
of  the  Brazilian  Communist  party. 

Mr.  Mlkhallov  remarked  Jokingly  to  a 
friend  that  he  was  "happy  to  serve  as  a 
model  for  the  diplomatic  community." 

Mr.  Lacerda,  one  of  the  few  important 
politicians  m  Brazil  not  silenced  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, has  been  trjlng  for  more  than  a 
year  to  unite  opposition  elements  In  a  "broad 
front."  He  has  been  scathingly  critical  of 
the  Government  and  Its  closeness  to  the 
United  States.  Conservative  elements  In  the 
mUltary  have  been  pressing  for  the  termina- 
tion of  his  political  rights. 

It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Lacerda,  although 
In  touch  vrtth  some  embassy  aides,  com- 
plained that  he  had  had  no  opportunity  to 
present  his  views  on  a  high  level.  A  luncheon 
was  arranged  on  Jan.  23.  The  participants 
included  Mr.  Lacerda's  son  Sergio,  Renato 
Archer,  a  federal  Deputy  who  Is  close  to  Mr. 
Lacerda.  and  former  President  Juscellno 
Kubltschek. 

INPORMAL   GATHERING 

The  meeting  In  Petropolls.  an  Informal 
gathering  with  mutual  friends,  occurred 
during  the  pre-Lenten  Carnival. 

According  to  embassy  sources,  the  subjects 
were  United  States-Brazilian  relations,  par- 
ticularly the  dispute  between  the  two  coun- 
tries over  exports  of  Instant  coffee,  and 
Brazil's  position  on  the  treaty  tq  halt  the 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons.  The  sources 
said  Internal  politics  was  not  discussed. 

Since  President  da  Costa  e  Sllva  took  office 
a  year  ago,  most  observers  believe,  relations 
with  the  United  States  have  been  touchy  m 
places,  although  by  no  means  weak.  It  Is 
thought  that  the  vehement  natlonaUsm 
espoiised  by  Mr.  Lacerda  and  others,  which 
often  takes  antl-Amerlcan  forms,  has  be- 
come an  Increasmgly  Important  part  of  the 
nation's  politics. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Mar.  13.  19881 
THE  Silly  Season  in  Brazil 

What  might  be  called  a  storm  In  a  coffee 
cup  is  raging  In  BrazU  against  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador John  W.  TuthUl  for  having  the  temer- 
ity to  conduct  a  conversation  with  opposition 
leader  Carlos  Lacerda. 

Jack  Tuthill  has  temerity,  all  right,  but 
what  he  ought  to  have  16  a  medal  for  ac- 
complishment If  he  even  succeeded  In  get- 
ting a  word  In  with  the  voluble  Lacerda. 
When  Lacerda  Is  la  good  voice,  he  could 
talk  down  the  entire  population  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro. 

Elements  of  the  Brazilian  government  and 
press  seem  to  think  Tuthill  committed  some 
sort  of  crime  by  even  entering  the  same 
room  with  Lacerda.  What  do  they  think  an 
ambassador  is  for  If  It  is  not  to  keep  In  touch 


with  what  Is  going  on  In  the  politics  of  the 
nation  to  which  he  IS  accredited? 

If  the  military-dominated  government  of 
Brazil  does  not  want  Lacerda  at  large  (and 
talking  to  Americans)  there  Is  nothing  to 
prevent  the  regime  from  deporting  him,  Jail- 
ing him  or  taking  away  his  political  rights. 
This  has  already  happened  to  a  number  of 
politicians  since  the  revolution  of  1964. 

In  any  case,  Lacerda  Is  about  as  pro- Amer- 
ican as  H.  Rap  Brown.  Once  a  vigorous  young 
Communist,  he  Is  now  a  middle-aged  con- 
servative engaged  simultaneously  In  trying  to 
woo  Brazil's  labor  force  and  the  left-wing 
Goulartlstas  to  help  him  make  a  comeback. 

It  Is  absurd  for  the  Costa  e  Silva  govern- 
ment to  take  part  in  the  uproar  over  the 
Tuthlll-Lacerda  conversation.  Tuthill  was 
seeking  Information,  not  making  a  deal.  He 
was  doing  his  Job.  and  Brazil  would  be  well 
advised  to  cool  off  tiefore  Lacerda  starts  get- 
ting the  Idea  the  regime  is  afraid  of  him. 


YOUTH   AND   POLITICS 


Mr.     McGEE.     Mr.     President,     the 
strength  of  our  American  political  sys- 
tem is  apparently  being  grasped,  at  last, 
by  a  number  of  the  younger  generation 
who  had  seemed,  up  to  now,  to  be  simply 
bent  on  protest  and  disengagement.  Some 
of  them  have  discovered  politics — good 
old-fashioned  American  partisan  politics. 
They  have  discovered  that  it  is  a  system 
that  works.  They  have  found  that  their 
voices  can  be  heard  when  they  are  chan- 
neled through  our  political  system  with 
any  sort  of  determination.  If  recent  po- 
litical  events   in   Minnesota    and   New 
Hampshire  tell  us  anything,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent,  it  is  that  a  good  many  of   the 
younger  generation — those  who  had  been 
said  to  be  separated  from  our  political 
system  by  a  gap  a  generation  wide— have 
joined  in  to  back  their  candidate.  As 
Richard  Wilson  observed  in  last  evening's 
Star,  Mr.  President,  the  frustrations  of 
the  alienated  generation  we  have  heard 
so  much  about  have  been  channeled  into 
something  more  than  mere  protest  dem- 
onstration "and  that  is  all  to  the  good." 
We  might,  as  Wilson  suggests,  "even  get 
some  future  leaders  out  of  this  expe- 
rience." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Richaid  Wilson's  column  ap- 
pear in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Youth  Takes  a  Refreshing  Dip  Into  PoLmcs 
(By  Richard  Wilson) 

How  do  we  measure  what  unquestionably  Is 
the  worst  condition  of  ferment  this  country 
has  been  In  for  many  years?  We  measure  It 
In  terms  of  racial  dUorders,  of  deepening  In- 
volvement In  an  unpopular  war,  and  of  the 
deepening  esttangement  of  an  entire  genera- 
tion from  elder  generations  considered  to 
have  gotten  the  entire  world  into  an  irre- 
trievable mess. 

Consolation  can  be  found,  however.  In  the 
recent  discovery  of  the  estranged  generation 
that  a  system  which  they  do  not  like  provides 
them  with  the  means  of  changing  It.  The 
means  of  change  is  built  into  our  political 
processes,  and  now  that  the  alienated  gener- 
ation has  discovered  this  It  seems  happier 
than  before.  _. 

Love-lna.  pot  and  LSD  are  not  enough.  The 
alienated  generation  Is  discovering  that  there 
Is  more  excitement,  fun  and  reward  In  the 
good,  old-fashioned  Ametlcan  political  sys- 
tem where  what  you  think  can  be  made  to 
count  11  you  try  hard  enough. 

TTie  campus  revolt  has  moved  Into  politics. 


Vletnlks.  long  hairs,  students,  professors, 
clergy  of  the  Protestant,  Jewish  and  Catholic 
faiths,  and  even  some  strong-minded  nuns 
who  understand  the  modern  generation,  have 
learned  how  to  move  in  on  the  established 
political  hierarchy. 

They  did  so  In  recent  Democratic-Farmer 
Labor  caucuses  in  Minnesota,  winning  from 
one-fourth  to  one-third  of  that  state's  na- 
tional convention  delegates  for  their  peace 
candidate.   Sen.   Eugene   McCarthy. 

This  is  not  an  Isolated  Instance  of  effective 
political  action  by  the  New  Left  and  the  anti- 
war factions.  California,  Wisconsin,  Massa- 
chusetts, New  Hampshire  and  Connecticut 
are  battlegrounds  of  greater  or  lesser  degree 
m  the  political  uprising  of  the  estranged 
generation. 

Democratic  National  Chairman  John  Bail- 
ey finds  himself  beleaguered  In  the  relatively 
closed  political  system  of  his  home  state  of 
Connecticut.  He  may  have  to  give  way  to  the 
peace  factions  In  some  degree. 

Sen.  Eugene  McCarthy  may  win  up  to  100,- 
000  votes  In  Massachusetts  In  the  uncontest- 
ed primary  for  control  of  that  state's  delega- 
tion to  the  Democratic  National  Convention. 
College  students  Invaded  New  Hampshire  to 
bring  Senator  McCarthy's  vote  as  near  as 
possible  to  a  threatening  level.  Wisconsin  will 
be  the  next  scene  of  the  New  Left  revolt  as 
doves  who  have  suddenly  sprouted  claws  take 
advantage  of  the  opening  provided  by  the 
withdrawal  of  Gov.  George  Romney  in  the 
Republican  primary. 

Since  there  no  longer  Is  a  serious  contest 
in  that  primary  with  Richard  M.  Nixon,  the 
Republican  doves  are  free  to  fiy  Into  the 
Democratic  primary  and  make  their  discon- 
tent felt  with  votes  for  McCarthy.  The  cam- 
pus elements  and  the  paclfistlc  clergy  will 
be  possibly  more  active  In  Wisconsin  than  In 
New  Hampshire. 

All  this  adds  up  to  something  new  and  re- 
freshing In  American  politics.  The  revolt  of 
youth  and  the  youthful-minded  seemed  at 
first  merely  another  manifestation  of  nihi- 
lism, a  worship  of  nothingness  which  periodi- 
cally emerges  In  one  generation  or  another. 
But  as  organized  labor  found  at  a  much 
earlier  date,  political  action  Is  a  better  rem- 
edy for  frustrations  and  disappointments 
than  refuge  In  a  drop-out  cult. 

This  Is  the  first  heartening  news  we  have 
had  from  the  alienated  generation  In  some 
time.  Politics  has  more  addicts  and  Is  prob- 
ably headier  than  marijuana,  and  more  fun 
than  dressing  up  In  old  clothes  with  a  fiower 
In  your  hair. 

There  Is  this  about  It:  Some  of  the  political 
activists  of  the  New  Left  merely  wish  to  tear 
down  the  system.  They  have  no  idea  with 
what  to  replace  It.  This  knowledge  may  come 
to  them  as  they  range  farther  on  the  political 
scene.  In  the  meantime  their  frustrations  are 
being  channeled  Into  something  more  than 
mere  protest  demonstration  and  that  is  all 
to  «4e  good.  We  might  even  get  some  future 
leaMTs  out  of  this  experience. 


THE  "MADDOX"  INCIDENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  request  of  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  FuLBRiGHTl.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  statement  by  him  and  an  arti- 
cle entitled  "Remember  the  Maddox." 
written  by  David  Wise  and  pubUshed  in 
the  April  issue  of  Esquire  magazine. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  article  were  ordered  to   be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 
Statement  by  Senator  Pm-BRioHT 

Mr.  President,  as  you  know  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  recently  took  testimony 
from  former  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara 
on  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Incidents  of  August 
1964. 
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The  documents  and  other  material  used 
by  the  committee  during  this  Inquiry  were 
provided  by  the  Defense  Department.  The 
committee  sought  no  testimony  from  the 
oRlcers  and  men  who  took  part  In  the  Tonkin 
Incldenu.  On  the  basis  of  the  testimony 
given  by  former  Secretary  McNamara.  I  be- 
lieve that  if  any  reasonable  person  takes  the 
time  to  read  the  published  text  of  the  hear- 
ings, he  will  conclude  that  the  Congress  in 
August  of  1964  was  deprived  of  Information 
critical  to  a  sound  Judgment  on  the  merits 
of  the  so-called  Tonkin  resolution.  Had  I 
known  then  what  I  know  now  about  the 
mission  of  the  Maddox  and  the  uncertainties 
surrounding  the  second  Incident  of  August 
4.  I  would  not  have  supported  the  Tonkin 
resolution. 

I  commend  these  hearings  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

I  also  suggest  that  Senators  read  the  re- 
cently published  article  on  the  Tonkin  inci- 
dents by  David  Wise  entitled  •  Remember  the 
Maddoi'  This  article  appears  In  the  April 
Issue  of  Esquire  magazine  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  article  be  inserted  in  the 
Record.  iSee  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  Wise,  who  has  the  well-deserved  repu- 
tation as  one  of  our  finest  reporters  on  in- 
telligence operations,  has  not  used  the  same 
m.itenals  as  the  committee  In  the  prepara- 
tion of  the-Bsqulre  article.  While  the  com- 
mittee restricted  its  Inquiry  to  materials  pro- 
vided by  the  Defence  Department,  Mr.  Wise 
conducted  interviews  with  a  number  of  the 
officers  and  men  aboard  the  U.3.S.  Maddox 
and  U.S.S.  Turner  Joy.  the  ships  involved  in 
the  Tonkin  incidents.  I  consider  the  resulting 
article  of  critical  Importance  to  any  under- 
standing of  the  events  m  the  Oulf  of  Ton- 
kin in  August  of  1964.  I  urge  Senators  to  read 
Mr    Wises  article  carefully. 

I  also  would  urge  Senators  to  have  a  look  at 
the  photographs  printed  in  the  Esquire 
ar:lcle.  Mr.  Wise  has  published  for  the  first 
time  a  picture  of  the  entire  damage  done  to 
the  American  warships  during  both  inci- 
dents—one  -small  bullet  hole  In  the  super- 
structure of  the  Maddox. 

No  one  disputes  that  there  was  an  attack 
on  August  2:  and  the  photograph  of  the 
bullet  hole  In  the  Maddox  Is  proof  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  fired  at  the  Maddox.  It  Is 
the  second  incident  that  is  highly  question- 
able. Both  Mr.  V/lse's  article  and  the  hearings 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  I  be- 
lieve, throw  new.  and  a  disturbing  light  on 
the  second  Incident. 

Finally.  I  think  Senators  should  consider  as 
they  look  at  this  one  bullet  hole  in  the  U.S.S. 
Maddox  that  it  was  In  retaliation  for  this 
damage  that  the  United  States  launched  64 
air  strikes  against  North  Vietnam  and  sought 
successfully  what  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Katzenbach  has  described  as  a  "functional 
equivalent  of  a  declaration  of  war." 

I  suspect  that  unless  American  history 
books  have  Mr.  Wises  sense  of  Irony.  "Re- 
member the  Maddox"  will  not  be  included  as 
the  rallying  cry  for  our  present  land  war  in 
Asia. 

Exhibit  1 

Remember  the  "M.addox" 

(By  David  Wlsei 

(NoTT.— That  was  the  ship  flred  upon  in 
the  Tonkin  Gulf  Incident  (which  was  the 
basis  for  a  congressional  resolution  calling 
for  retaliatory  action,  which  In  turn  is  the 
basis  for  escalating  the  war  In  Vietnam). 
Remember  now?  Or.  In  light  of  these  facts, 
perhaps  you"d  prefer  to  forget.) 

For  most  Americans,  the  war  In  Vietnam 
began  In  earnest  with  the  Incident  in  the 
Oulf  of  Tonkin  at  nine-thirty  p.m.  on  Au- 
gust 4.  1964.  Two  US.  destroyers,  the  Defence 
Department  claims.  wer«»  attacked  by  North 
Vietnamese  P  T.  boats  In  the  dark  of  night. 
At  this  point,  only  one  hundred  sixty-three 
Americans  had  died  In  action  In  Vietnam, 
there  were  only  sixteen  thousand  American 


troops  In  the  country,  they  were  still  called 
"advisers."  and  they  had  not  been  assigned 
to  combat  But  after  the  nighttime  attack 
(Which  North  Vietnam  says  did  not  take 
place  at  all).  President  Johnson  ordered  an 
Immediate  retaliatory  bombing  of  the  North, 
the  first  of  the  air  strikes  Three  days  later 
the  President  persuaded  Congress  to  pass 
his  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution  authorizing 
t*~e  President  to  take  "all  necessary  steps" 
to  defend  South  Vietnam.  He  has  since  used 
this  resolution  as  a  blank  check  to  escalate 
the  conflict,  and  he  has  dared  Congress  to 
repeal  it.  knowing  it  will  not  The  resolution 
has  been  his  single  greatest  trump  card  In 
prosecuting  the  war. 

As  the  war  progres.«lvely  changed  character, 
fome  Congressmen  came  to  feel  they  may 
have  been  misled  into  pasolng  t\e  resolu- 
tion In  particular.  Senator  J  William  Ful- 
brlght  has  raised  questions  about  what  pre- 
cisely went  on  in  the  middle  of  the  Oulf.  The 
Pentagon's  version  of  the  incident  Is  open 
to  question.  Th?  evidence  is  sometimes  con- 
flicting, and  many  assertion;  of  the  Defense 
Department  at  the  time  have  since  turned 
ou'  to  be  incorrect.  Bui  t^ere  is  one  point 
about  which  there  Is  no  doubt — that  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  Inclde^'t.  murky,  confused. 
muc*i  of  it  still  cla.sslfiecl.  was  consciously 
used  by  the  Admlnlstr-itlon  as  the  Pearl 
Harbor  of  the  Vietnam  w.ir 

THE    SECRET    MISSION 

The  2.200-ton  destroyer  Maddox  left  Long 
Beach.  California,  in  March.  1964.  for  the  Far 
East  On  July  23  she  sailed  from  Yokosuka. 
Japan,  the  big  U.S.  naval  base  south  of 
Tokyo,  on  her  fateful  cruise.  The  Maddox 
was  exactly  twenty  years  old.  She  had  seen 
proud  service  In  the  western  Pacific  In  World 
War  II.  surviving  a  Japanese  kamikaze  at- 
tack that  left  seven  officers  dead  and  thirty- 
three  men  wounded.  Her  skipper  two  decades 
later  was  Commander  Herbert  L.  Oicler,  then 
forty-one.  an  Annapolis  graduate  and  career 
officer  from  Baltimore.  But  Ogler  was  out- 
ranked by  another  officer  aboard.  Commodore 
John  J.  Herrlck.  forty-four,  who  commanded 
the  destroyer  division  from  the  bridge  of  the 
Maddox.  Herrlck's  classified  orders  were  to 
put  In  first  to  the  port  of  Keelung  In  north- 
ern Taiwan. 

Although  there  are  four  destroyers  In  a 
division,  on  this  mission  the  Afaddox  was 
alone.  For  twenty-three-year-old  Radarman 
James  A.  Stankevltz  of  Stevens  Point.  Wis- 
consin, it  was  his  lirst  trip  to  Vietnam.  "This 
whole  thing  was  unusual,"  he  said  In  a  tele- 
phone conversation  with  this  reporter  late 
last  year.  "Starting  out  we  had  all  kinds  of 
scuttlebutt.  When  we  left  Japan  It  started 
spreading  around  the  ship.  We  knew  that  we 
were  going  on  a  special  exercise,  but  we 
didn't  know  what  was  coming  up  until  we 
pulled  into  Keelung.  That's  when  the  scuttle- 
butt really  started  flying  around  the  ship 
that  we  were  going  Into  the  Gulf." 

It  was  in  Keelung  that  the  Maddox  picked 
up  a  "black  box"  (it  was  not  literally  black, 
but  Navy  grey) .  Stankevltz  described  It:  "like 
a  small  moving  van  that  sits  up  on  the  back 
of  a  two-and-a-half-ton  truck,  about  the 
size  of  that."  Stankevltz  recalls  the  box  was 
placed  between  the  destroyer's  stacks  on  the 
O-l  level.  Just  above  the  main  deck. 

He  could  not  remember  how  many  techni- 
cians boarded  the  Maddox  with  their  big  box 
but  "a  couple  of  them  were  Marines."  The 
men  who  worked  In  the  box  "kept  to  them- 
selves. These  people  knew  how  to  speak  Viet- 
namese too.  some  of  them  did." 

The  Maddox  was  >'.  .  cxtrrying  out  a  rou- 
tine patrol  of  the  type  we  carry  out  all  over 
the  world  at  all  times. 

— Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  8.  McNa- 
mara. In  a  statement  to  the  Senate,  August 
6,  1964. 

In  fact,  the  Maddox,  when  attacked  on 
August  2,  was  In  the  Tonkin  Gulf  on  a 
highly  classified  ELINT  (electronic  intelli- 
gence)   mission    to    gather    Intelligence   on 


North  Vietnam's  radar  and  electronic  de- 
fenses, a  process  Involving  E.C.M.  (elec- 
tronic oountermeasures) .  In  all  probability, 
the  Maddox  was  performing  this  mission  for 
the  National  Security  Agency  (N.S.A.).  the 
supersecret  arm  of  the  government  that 
makes  and  breaks  codes  of  friend  and  foe. 
The  Maddox  was  on  a  spy  mission.  But  this 
was  not  revealed  at  the  time  to  Congress 
or  to  the  public. 

Radarman  Andrew  M.  Adamlck.  Just 
twenty,  now  a  drafting  engineer  in  the  De- 
troit suburb  of  St.  Clair  Shores,  also  remem- 
bers the  two-day  stop  at  Keelung.  July  26- 
28.  "We  picked  up  u  lot  of  civilians  and 
some  Marines. "  he  told  me.  "We  were  on  a 
secret  mission."  The  men  who  boarded  the 
Maddox.  he  said,  were  'C.T..  communica- 
tions technicians." 

Adamlck  said,  "Some  of  the  technicians 
stood  watches  with  us,"  and  he  talked  to 
several  of  them.  No.  he  did  not  know 
whether  the  team  was  from  N.S.A.  He  de- 
scribed the  box  Itself  as  fifteen  by  six  feet 
and  about  six  feet  high.  Jammed  with  elec- 
tronic equipment.  Before  leaving  Taiwan. 
Adamlck  added,  the  crew  had  their  cameras 
taken  away. 

Captain  Ogler.  unlike  the  two  radarmen. 
is  still  in  the  Navy.  All  he  would  say  about 
the  mission  of  the  Maddox  into  the  Gulf  is 
that  It  was  "classified." 

Commodore  Herrlck  was  more  revealing 
when  he  submitted  to  a  private  Interview 
a  few  months  ago: 

Q.  I  gather  that  In  Taiwan  a  special  com- 
munications team  was  picked  up? 

A.  Well,  the  makeup  of  that  t?am  Is  clas- 
sified, I  couldn't,  ah.  we  were  briefed  by 
personnel  there;  whether  we  picked  anybody 
up  or  who  they  were  ...  Is  classified  in- 
formation. 

Q.  You  were  briefed  by  personnel? 

A.  We  were  briefed  by  the  staff  that  runs 
these,  that  had  been  running  these  patrols 
as  routine  patrols  for  a  number  of  years  .  .  . 
we  merely  used  their  shore  facilities  there 
for  a  briefing  by  staff  Intelligence  officers. 

Q.  In  Taiwan? 

A.  In  Taiwan. 

Q.  You  mean  that  these  ELINT  missions 
were  routine? 

A.  Yes. 

Asked  whether  It  was  a  National  Security 
Agency  operation,  he  said:  "I  don't  know.  I 
can't  commit  myself." 

Lieutenant  Raymond  Connell.  v.eipons  of- 
ficer of  the  Maddox.  also  confirmed  that  the 
special  team  was  picked  up  at  Keelung. 
Asked  by  phone  how  he'd  describe  the  Af ad- 
don's mission.  Lieutenant  Connell  said:  "I 
can  only  add  two  and  two  and  I  expect  yovi 
have  to  do  the  sime  thin?.  The  nature  of  it 
w.is  classified  and.  from  what  I  understand, 
more  or  less  still  Is.  They  keep  saying  It  was 
a  routine  patrol,  and  If  they  want  to  keep 
saying  It.  that's  fine  with  me." 
.  ELINT  missions  are  Indeed  highly  classi- 
fied and  part  of  the  continuing  but  little- 
known  global  electronic  warfare  waged  be- 
tween East  and  West.  On  a  typical  mission 
a  ship  win  approach  close  to  shore  (or  a  fer- 
ret plane  will  skirt  along  a  border)  In  an  ef- 
fort to  simulate  an  attack  and  agitate  enemy 
radar  defenses.  Then  the  ELINT  team  takes 
a  "fingerprint"  or  "signature"  of  the  enemy 
radar. 

All  this  may  be  necessary,  but  It  Is  also 
risky  and  can  lead  to  international  Incidents, 
as  in  the  c.-.se  of  the  U-2.  the  RB-47,  or  the 
Tonkin  Gulf.  But  to  describe  an  ELINT  mis- 
sion close  to  the  coast  of  North  Vietnam  as 
a  "routine  patrol."  however  routine  It  may  be 
to  the  Navy  or  N.S.A. .  Is  totally  misleading  to 
the  average  American  or  even  the  average 
member  of  Congress.  That  the  Maddox  was 
on  a  spy  mission  when  attacked  was  a  vital 
piece  of  Information  not  revealed  even  to  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  when  It 
met  on  August  6  to  consider  the  Tonkin  Gulf 
resolution.  Needless  to  say.  It  was  not  revealed 
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to  Congress  as  a  whole,  either.  At  the  time, 
the  attacks  were  repeatedly  described  as  "un- 
provoked." If  Congress  might  have  desired 
to  Judge  whether  or  not  the  attacks  were  In 
fact  "unprovoked"  In  the  light  of  the  mission 
of  the  Maddox.  to  consider  whether  there 
might  have  been  a  relationship  between  the 
ELINT  mission  and  the  attack.  It  was  not 
^Iven  the  Information  oh  which  to  form  such 
,\  Judgment.  [ 

THE     FIRST     .MTACK 

On  the  sunny  afternoon  of  Sunday,  Au- 
gust 2.  the  Maddox.  according  to  Commodore 
Herrlck.  had  picked  up  i.dvance  warning  of  a 
possible  attack  by  Communist  PT.  boats. 
"There  was  lntellisenc«  which  we  were  re- 
ceiving by  normal  me  .ins,"  he  said.  "However, 
I  can't  divulge  the  source." 

Radarman  Stankeviti,  manning  the  sur- 
face-search radar  In  the  Combat  Information 
Center  (C.I.C.)  of  the  Maddox,  remembers 
that  the  crew  knew  "something  was  com- 
ing up  In  the  area  "  Captain  Ogler  "stuck 
his  head  in  Combat  and  told  us  to  keep 
a  tight  watch  on  the  scope  for  P.T.  boats." 

The  Maddox  was  well  Into  the  Gulf  that  af- 
ternoon, steaming  slowly  northward  off  the 
coast  of  North  Vietnam.  The  official  Defense 
Department  chronology  of  the  first  Incident, 
released  bv  McNamara  August  4  (which  still 
stands  today  as  the  official  chronology)  says: 
"Twelve-thirty  p.m..  August  2:  Maddox  re- 
ported that  three  torpedo  boats  were  on 
a  southerly  course  heading  toward  the  ship 
at  extreme  range  |oter  ten  miles].  The 
MvAdox  at  this  point  Was  about  thirty  miles 
from   the   coast." 

Captain  Ogler  agrees  that  the  Maddox 
was  "well  out  from  shore,"  but  not  that  far: 
■"I  would  guess  when  we  first  saw  them,  that 
is  about  twelve-thirty  p.m.,  we  were  about 
fifteen  miles  or  twenty,  I  believe,  from 
shore." 

Commodore  Herrlck  says  that  the  first  at- 
tack "occurred  about  twenty  miles  off  Hon 
Me." 

At  two-forty  p.m..  according  to  the  De- 
fense Department  chronology,  the  Maddox 
reported  "she  was  being  approached  by  the 
highspeed  [estimated  forty-five  to  fifty 
knots]  craft  whose  apparent  Intention  was 
to  conduct  a  torpedo  attack  and  that  she 
intended  to  open  fire  In  self-defense  If  nec- 
essary." 

Stankevltz  saw  the  boats  coming  on  his 
radar  set.  "I  seen  some  contacts.  There  were 
about  two-hundred-flfty  contacts  on  the 
scope,  small  fishing  Junks.  Out  of  the  whole 
ball  of  wax  I  picked  up  some  that  didn't  look, 
their  movement  wasnt  correct,  they  looked 
out  of  the  ordinary  from  how  a  Junk  would 
move.  So  we  .started  tracking  right  away. 
When  we  start  tracking,  we  start  getting 
a  speed  of  forty-five  knots." 

Up  to  this  point,  the  Maddox  had  been 
heading  north  and  the  P.T.  boats  south  along 
the  coast  on  a  parallel  course.  Now  the  Mad- 
dox changed  course  to  the  southeast.  "As 
soon  as  we  sighted  them  we  turned  tall."  re- 
called Stankevltz.  "We  didn't  want  any  trou- 
ble with  them.  We  turned  southeast  after 
the  sighting.  They  kept  coming." 

"General  quarters,  man  your  battle  sta- 
tions." the  crew  was  told. 

On  the  bridge.  Lieutenant  Connell,  the 
weapons  officer,  and  Captain  Ogler  watched 
the  P.T.  boats  closing.  Ogler  requested  and 
got  permission  from  Commodore  Herrlck  to 
open  fire  at  ten  thousand  yards.  Lieutenant 
Connell  relayed  the  order.  The  Maddox  has 
two  forward  twin-mount  five-Inch  guns  and 
one  after  five-inch  mount. 

The  Defense  Department  chronology  then 
reads; 

"Three-eight  p.m.  August  2:  Maddox  re- 
ported she  was  being  attacked  by  three  P.T. 
craft.  She  opened  fire  with  her  five-Inch  bat- 
tery after  three  warning  shots  failed  to  slow 
the  attackers." 

Captain  Ogler  said  that  he  ordered  that 
"warning  shots"  be  flred.  "We  waited  until 
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they  got  Into  about  eight  thousand  yards," 
he  said.  Ogler  added  that,  at  this  point,  the 
North  Vietnamese  P.T.  boats  "had  not"  flred 
any  torpedoes,  but  were  moving  at  high  speed 
directly  at  the  destroyer.  Lieutenant  Connell 
confirms  that  the  P.T.  boats  had  not  fired 
torpedoes  when  the  Maddox  fired  the  first 
shots. 

As  Commodore  Herrlck  puts  It,  "It  was  a 
possibility  that  they  could  release  [torpe- 
does] at  that  range  and  therefore  *fe  felt  that 
we  couldn't  wait  any  longer." 

This  Is  not  what  the  Administration 
seemed  to  be  telling  Congress  four  days  later 
in  seeking  approval  of  the  President's  Tonkin 
Gulf  Resolution.  At  the  Senate  hearing.  Sen- 
ator Frank  J.  Lausche.  Democrat  of  Ohio, 
questioned  General  Earle  Wheeler,  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff ; 

Senator  Lausche;  .  .  .  According  to  your 
reports  the  torpedoes  were  set  into  motion 
and  it  was  then  that  you  began  your  firing. 
General  Wheeler:  That  is  correct,  sir. 
Tliat  afternoon.  Lausche  arose  In  the  Sen- 
ate and  declared :  "It  was  not  until  the  patrol 
Ijoats  fired  upon  the  Maddox  that  the  Afaddox 
took  any  action.  We  waited;  and  no  action 
was  taken  by  our  government  until  the  tor- 
jjedoes  were  set  Into  motion." 

Whether  the  first  salvo  fired  by  the  Mad- 
dox amounted  to  "warning  shots"  Is  a  subtle 
question  of  definition.  When  I  asked  Lieu- 
tenant Connell,  whether  "you  were  shooting 
to  hit  them  If  you  could  have"  on  the  initial 
salvo,  he  replied.  "We  certainly  were"  But  he 
explained  that  the  chances  of  lonj^-range 
naval  guns  hitting  a  target  at  that  range 
with  the  first  shot,  before  corrections  are 
applied,  Is  very  slight. 

Two  of  the  three  boats  closed  to  five  thou- 
sand yards,  according  to  the  official  chro- 
nology, and  fired  two  torpedoes:  the  Maddox 
swung  around  and  the  torpedoes  passed  a 
hundred  to  two  hundred  yards  to  starboard, 
"The  torpedoes  ran  hot,  straight  and  nor- 
mal." Captain  Ogler  said. 

Some  two  hundred  miles  to  the  south.  Jets 
from  the  aircraft  carrier  Ticonderoga,  in  the 
air  for  target  practice,  were  diverted  to  aid 
the  Maddox.  Thirteen  minutes  after  the  first 
two  torpedoes  slid  past  the  Maddox,  her  guns 
scored  a  direct  hit  on  the  third  P.T.  boat. 

"Ticonderoga  aircraft  commenced  attack- 
ing the  P.T.'s,"  the  Defense  Department 
chronology  said.  "Zunl  rocket  runs  and  20mm 
strafing  attacks  were  directed  against  two  of 
the  P.T.'s  and  they  were  damaged.  The  third 
P.T.  remained  dead  In  the  water  after  the 
direct  hit  by  the  Afaddox.  At  three-twenty- 
nine  p.m.  the  aircraft  broke  off  the  engage- 
ment and  escorted  the  Maddox  toward  South 
Vietnam  waters." 

There  were  no  casualties  on  the  Maddox. 
One  machine-gun  bullet  fired  by  a  P.T.  boat 
struck  the  pedestal  of  the  after-gun  direc- 
tor. The  bullet  was  recovered  and  later  Ra- 
darman Stankevltz  took  a  picture  of  the  bul- 
let hole  for  a  souvenir. 

In  Washington,  the  news  of  the  battle 
came  In  the  quiet  predawn  hours  of  a  sum- 
mer Sunday.  (It  was  eleven  hours  later  In  the 
Gulf.)  In  mldmornlng.  President  Johnson 
summoned  Rusk  and  other  top  advisers  to 
the  White  House.  The  decision  at  first  seemed 
to  be  to  play  down  the  Incident.  The  Penta- 
gon put  out  a  brief  statement  describing  the 
attack.  ""The  other  side  got  a  sting  out  of 
this."'  said  Rusk.  ""If  they  do  It  again,  they'll 
get  another  sting." 

On  Monday  morning,  August  3,  the  Presi- 
dent called. in  reporters  and  announced  that 
he  had  ordered  the  Turner  Joy  to  join  the 
Maddox  and  that  the  two  destroyers  now  had 
orders  to  shoot  to  kill  if  attacked.  The  State 
Department  announced  it  took  a  serious  view 
of  the  incident  and  would  protest  to  Hanoi. 

ENTER  THE   "TURNER   JOY" 

On  July  22.  1964.  the  Turner  Joy  was  in 
Sublc  Bay,  the  Philippines,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Robert  C.  Barnhart,  then 


forty-three  years  old.  a  soft-spoken  line  offi- 
cer from  Johnstown,  Pennsylvania,  an  An- 
napolis graduate  and  twenty-three-year  Navy 
veteran.  Because  the  ship  had  tied  up  out- 
side of  three  other  destroyers,  she  could  not 
plug  into  dockslde  electric  lines  and  had  to 
keep  her  own  boilers  up  to  generate  power. 
As  a  result,  when  orders  came  at  two  a.m. 
for  a  destroyer  to  "get  under  way  at  first 
light"  to  relieve  a  ship  that  had  broken  down 
at  sea.  the  Turner  Joy  was  nominated. 

"Our  orders."  Captain  Barnhart  recalled, 
"were  to  proceed  at  best  speed  to  relieve  an- 
other destroyer  at  Yankee  Station  in  the 
South  China  Sea.  We  left  Sublc  so  fast  we 
had  to  leave  laundry,  pump  parts  and  valves 
on  the  beach."  Soon  after  the  Turner  Joy 
arrived  on  Yankee  Station,  south  of  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin,  she  received  orders  to  proceed  to 
a  point  off  Hainan  to  relieve  the  destroyer 
Edson,  which  had  two  cases  of  hepatitis 
aboard.  By  August  1.  the  Turner  Joy  was  on 
station  fifteen  miles  south  of  Hainan. 
Chance  docking  arrangements  at  Sublc  Bay 
and  the  ill-health  of  two  sailors  had  brought 
Barnhart  and  his  ship  to  a  rendezvous  with 
destiny.  For  the  Turner  Joy  was  about  to 
enter  the  Tonkin  Gulf  and  a  disputed  chap- 
ter in  American  history. 

On  the  afternoon  of  August  2,  the  Turner 
Joy  received  word  that  the  Maddox  was  un- 
der attack.  Captain  Barnhart  was  ordered  to 
join  her.  and  about  six  p.m..  the  two  ships 
linked  up  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin.  At  that 
instant.  Captain  Barnhart  and  the  Turtier 
Joy  fell  under  the  command  of  Commodore 
Herrlck  aboard  the  Maddox. 

.ifaff^ioj-'s  signal  light  blinked:  "Consider 
situation  not  unlike  war  patrol  and  demand- 
ing of  maximum  alertness  and  readiness." 

The  Turner  Joy,  which  had  been  steaming 
northwest,  turned  and  followed  the  Mnddox 
on  a  southeast  course,  a  thousand  yards 
astern,  as  dusk  gathered. 

The  daylight  hours  of  Tuesday.  August  4. 
in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  were,  in  the  lang\iage 
of  the  Pentagon  account,  "uneventful. "  Tues- 
day night,  Radarman  Stankevltz  said,  was 
"darker  than  the  hubs  of  hell.  It  was  black 
out  there.  Yovi  couldn't  see  the  hand  in  front 
of  your  face." 

On  the  bridge  of  the  Turner  Joy.  Captain 
Barnhart  peered  ahead  Into  the  darkness. 
"Usually  you  could  see  the  silhouette  of  the 
other  ship."  he  says.  "It  was  so  black  that 
night  I  couldn't  see  the  Afaddox  in  front  of 
tne."  The  seas  were  choppy  and  a  solid  layer 
of  black  storm  clouds  completely  masked 
the  moon  and  stars. 

During  the  day.  Captain  Barnhart  says, 
the  two  ships  had  patrolled  "no  closer  than 
fifteen  to  twenty  miles  from  North  Vietnam." 
At  five-thirty  p.m.  "we  ended  the  patrol  and 
proceeded  to  the  middle  of  the  Gulf  for  night 
steaming."  Then  the  plan  was  for  the  de- 
stroyers to  move  In  squares  of  ten  miles  to 
each  leg. 

THE    NIGHT    ATTACK 

It  was  the  Maddox  that  first  picked  up 
radar  contacts  "'thirty-two  miles  away"  In 
the  very  steaming  area  for  which  the  two 
destroyers  were  heading.  Captain  Barnhart 
said.  Normally  radar  only  goes  to  the  hori- 
zon, twenty  to  twenty-five  miles  away,  but 
that  night,  he  said,  the  clouds  caused  a  pe- 
culiar "ducting  effect."  The  radar  beams 
bounced  off  them,  giving  the  Maddox  greater 
ranre. 

In  the  Combat  Information  Center  of  the 
Maddox,  Stankevltz  said  he  could  see  "con- 
tacts on  the  scope.  They  were  definitely  con- 
tacts and  moving  fast."  But  he.  too.  said  the 
radar  was  "ducting"  and  playing  tricks  that 
night.  "You'd  have  beautiful  pips  for  a  while 
and  then  they'd  disappear,"  he  said. 

Captain  Barnhart  said:  'We  both  turned 
soTitheast  to  see  if  they  would  follow  us. 
They  did.  About  seven-forty  p.m.  the  attack 
was  Imminent." 

On  the  Mnddox.  David  E.  Mallow,  husky 
twenty-three-year-cld    sonarman    who    had 
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enlisted  In  the  Navy  two  yean  before,  waa 
asleep  when  general  quarters  was  sounded. 
He  had  time  to  put  on  his  pants,  shoes  and  T- 
shlrt.  but  no  shirt.  He  moved  quickly  to  his 
sonar  scope,  which  resembled  a  round  TV 
screen  about  fourteen  Inches  In  diameter. 
He  put  on  his  earphone  to  listen  to  the  hy- 
drophones. In  the  next  few  hours,  David 
Mallow  was  to  become  a  very  important 
man — In  some  ways  perhaps  the  most  Im- 
portant man  on  either  destroyer. 

The  Ttconderoga  was  twenty-flve  minutes 
flying  time  to  the  south  of  the  destroyers. 
The  carrier  launched  eight  planes  to  find 
out  what  was  going  on  around  the  Maddox 
and  Turner  Joy,  and  to  fly  protective  cover. 

By  nine-eight  p.m.,  the  chronology  says, 
the  carrier  planes  had  arrived  overhead  but 
the  Maddox  reported  now  that  "the  sur- 
face vessels  were  remaining  at  a  distance." 
By  nine-thirty  p.m.  "additional  vessels  were 
observed  on  the  Maddox  radar  and  these  ves- 
sels began  to  close  rapidly." 

It  was  decided.  Captain  Bamhart  said, 
that  the  Maddox  would  open  Ore  first  with 
star  shells  to  try  to  pierce  the  blackness. 
From  the  course  and  speed  of  the  "skunks" — 
Navy  shorthand  for  surface  contacts — he 
said.  "It  was  obvious  they  were  coming  at  us. 
At  eight  thousand  yards  the  Maddox  opened 
Are  with  star  shells.  The  star  shells  went 
right  above  the  clouds  and  disappeared.  We 
still  CouIdaT  see  what  was  there." 

Around  four  thousand  yards.  Captain 
Bamhart  says,  he  gave  the  command,  "Com- 
mence firing."  The  Turner  Joy's  flve-lnch 
guns  began  spewing  about  thirty  rounds  a 
minute  at  the  unseen  targets.  The  time  was 
"around  nine-thirty  p.m.."  Captain  Bam- 
hart says,  and  the  ships  were  "sixty  to  stxty- 
flve  miles"  out  In  the  middle  of  the  Qulf. 

"Almost  simultaneously — I  can't  really 
say  whether  It  was  seconds  before  or  min- 
utes afterward  or  what — I  got  a  report  from 
the  Maddox:  'Torpedo  In  the  water."  " 

The  Maddox  swung  to  the  right  and  Bam- 
hart said  he  did  the  same  "The  torpedo  was 
heading  from  the  port  quarter  at  a  forty-flve 
degree  angle." 

This  first  reported  torpedo  Is  Important 
because  It  Is  the  only  one  that  anyone  ac- 
tually claims  to  have  seen  during  the  foiu-- 
hour  action  that  night.  Lieutenant  John  J. 
Barry  UI,  then  twenty-four,  now  an  I  B.M. 
saleaman  living  in  Irwin.  Pennsylvania,  was 
in  the  highest  point  of  the  Turner  Joy.  the 
main  gun  direc^r. 

"It  was  one  o^  the  extremely  dark  nights 
when  the  water  is  very  fluorescent."  he  re- 
calls. "I  looked  down  off  our  port  side  and 
I  saw  like  a  white  streak,  Jiut  coming  right 
through  the  water,  right  at  us,  and  fortu- 
nately we  had  started  to  tum.  I  grabbed 
the  man  next  to  me  to  show  it  to  htm.  I  just 
wanted  to  make  sure  I  wasn't  seeing  things. 
and  be  verified  it  immediately.  I  was  an 
antl -submarine  officer  at  the  time  and  I  had 
seen  many  torpedoes  fired  from  submarines 
during  practice  exercises.  It  was  right  under 
the  surface  of  the  water  ...  As  we  turned 
It  just  ran  up  our  side."  Barry  added  that 
the  torpedo  was  "no  more  than  a  hundred 
feet  away." 

The  seaman  he  grabbed  was  Larry  O.  Lit- 
ton, who  now  lives  in  Alexandria,  Virginia. 
"Mr.  Barry  saw  It  and  pointed  down  and 
yelled.  Look,  there's  a  torpedo.'  "  Litton  said. 
"There  definitely  was.  I  never  want  to  see 
one  that  close  again." 

"He  I  Barry  |  asked  me  If  I  saw  It  and  I  said 
yea  I  did.  It  kinda  looked  like  a  porpoise 
going  through  the  water.  But  it  wasn't  no 
porpolcc.  We  watched  It  for  four  or  five  min- 
ute*. It  was  two  hundred  to  four  hundred 
feet  from  the  ship,  about  two  or  three  feet 
below  the  water  ...  we  turned  to  starboard 
and  it  went  up  our  port  side." 

However,  Litton  was  quoted  by  the  Asaocl- 
ated  Press  last  year  as  saying  the  torpedo 
was  fifty  or  sixty  yards  away  (one  hundred 
fifty  to  one  hundred  eighty  feet) .  And  the 
AJ*.  quoted  Barry  as  saying  h«  had  not  sug- 


gested the  presence  of  a  torpedo  to  Litton: 
"I  didn't  even  say,  'Look  at  the  torpedo.'  I 
asked  him  what  he  saw." 

Captain  Bamhart  says  Barry  saw  the  tor- 
pedo pass  "two  hundred  yards"  (six  hundred 
feet)  off  the  port  beam. 

The  eyewitness  accounts  of  the  torpedo 
sighting,  while  significant,  disagree  in  several 
respects.  The  torpedo  was  seen  at  either  "a 
hundred  feet"  (Barry)  or  as  much  as  "four 
hundred  feet"  (Litton)  on  a  night  when  ad- 
mittedly, "you  couldn't  see  the  hand  in  front 
of  your  face." 

It  was  David  Mallow,  the  young  sonarman 
of  the  Maddox.  who  heard  and  reported  all 
the  "torpedoes"  that  night.  "A  total  of 
twenty-one  torpedoes  were  fired,"  Captain 
Bamhart  said,  "as  reported  to  the  Turner 
Joy  from  the  Maddox." 

Oddly,  the  Turner  Joy  did  not  get  a  single 
torpedo  report  on  ita  own  sonar  gear  that 
night,  even  the  one  that  supposedly  passed  a 
hundred  to  six  hundred  feet  away.  The  Mad- 
dox. Barnhart  said,  "had  a  different  type  of 
sonar.  We  were  not  getting  any  reports  of 
torpedoes  on  our  sonar." 

As  the  McNamara  chronology  put  It  at  the 
time:  'Nine-fifty-two  pm,  August  4:  The 
destroyers  reported  that  they  were  under 
continuous  torpedo  attack  and  were  engaged 
in  defensive  counter  fire." 

THX   SONAR   GAP 

The  phrase  "continuous  torpedo  attack" 
was  repeated  by  the  Defense  Secretary  when 
he  testified  before  the  Senate  Committees  in 
support  of  the  resolution  on  August  6.  Con- 
gress and  the  pubUc  had  no  reason  to  dis- 
believe this. 

The  facts  appear  to  be  quite  different. 

Former  Lieutenant  John  M.  Leeman,  now 
a  business  executive  In  Los  Angeles,  was  in 
charge  of  the  sonar  room  that  night.  David 
Mallow  was  manning  the  hydrophones  and 
sonar  scope  under  bis  direction.  Leeman  said 
that  Mallow  was  reporting  "noise  spokes"" 
on  the  sonar  gear.  ""They  call  them  noise 
spokes  because  they  emanate  from  the  cen- 
ter of  the  sonar  gear  They  are  usually  caused 
by  torpedoes  In  the  water.  However,  there 
was  some  doubt  as  to  whether  they  were,  be- 
cause we  were  operating  at  such  high  speeds 
and  the  noise  emanating  from  the  hull  of  the 
ship  could  Impart  the  same  noise.  Whenever 
your  rudder  goes  over  you"ll  get  a  noise  spoke 
at  such  a  high  rate  of  speed."' 

Leeman  does  not  think  that  Mallow  ever 
characterized  what  he  was  seeing  on  the 
scope  or  hearing  on  his  phones  aa  a  "torpedo 
In  the  water."" 

"He  would  say  noise  spoke,  bearing  umptl- 
ump.  He'd  say  It  to  me  and  into  the  P  A. 
system,  and  the  P. A.  system  would  go  right 
to  the  bridge  and  the  Captain  would  make 
hia  decision  accordingly."  He  added;  "I 
thought  they  were  torpedoes  but  after  three 
years  away  from  It  I  have  my  doubu  now.  I 
just  don't  know." 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  were  targeu  out 
there? 

A.  I  don't  know.  I  really  don't  know. 

Like  Lieutenant  Leeman.  Captain  Ogler 
does  not  recall  for  siure  whether  Mallow  was 
reporting  "hydrophone  effects"'  or  ""torpe- 
does." However.  Lieutenant  Connell.  the 
weapons  officer  of  the  Maddox.  said  flatly :  ""He 
never  reported  torpedoes;  he  said  "hydro- 
phone effects." "" 

Captain  Barnhart  Is  just  as  certain  the  re- 
ports he  got  from  the  .Maddox  were  of  ""torpe- 
does " 

Commodore  Herrick  now  says  that  while 
he  feels  some  torpedoes  were  fired  at  the 
Turner  Joy.  and  not  at  the  Maddox.  ""doubu 
were  generated  by  the  fact  that  we  picked 
up  so  many  of  these  hydrophone  effects  as 
the  thing  went  on." 

"I'm  certain  some  of  them  were  both  ships' 
propeller  beats."  Commodore  Herrick  says,  or 
'"our  own  wakes.  I  think  we  were  picking  up 
some  of  our  own  noises."' 

Lieutenant  Connell  explained  that  the 
Moddox  was   turning  sharply  In   ""torpedo- 


evasion"  maneuvers.  '"Every  time  we  did  it, 
we"d  get  more  hydrophone  effects.  We'd  throw 
that  rudder  over  tj^ree  degress  and  sure 
enough,  we'd  get  a  report  from  sonar — hydro- 
phone effects.  This  might  have  been  It.  That's 
what  we  concluded  on  the  bridge.  After  that 
we  just  steadied  up  and  kept  a  straight 
course.  The  hydrophone  effects  stopped." 

Captain  Ogler  thinks  the  first  two  reports 
were  torpedoes,  but  after  that,  "I  felt  like 
I'd  more  or  less  been  tricked  or  something 
by  myself."  He  said  that  all  the  subsequent 
sonar  reports  "resulted  from  our  putting  our 
rudder  over,  you  see,  and  this  was  reflecting 
the  sound  of  our  own  screws  up  toward  our 
sonar,  which  wasn't  going  on  during  the  first 
two.  It  was  our  propeller.  The  ship  has  two 
rudders,  each  rudder  Is  behind  a  propeller 
and  If  you  put  the  rudder  over  this  provides 
a  surface  to  echo  reflect  your  own  screw 
beats  back  toward  the  front  of  your  ship 
where  the  sonar  Is  ...  we  were  maneuvering 
and  we  were  getting  this  effect  from  our  own 
rudder."  He  said  this  effect  would  not  occur 
with  a  rudder  deflection  of  ten  degrees,  that 
the  rudder  would  have  to  be  hard  over. 

This,  then,  was  the  "continuous  torpedo  at- 
tack" on  the  basis  of  which  Congress  gave 
the  President  power  to  take  "all  necessary 
steps"  in  Vietnam. 

THE     RADAR     GAP 

Dodging  twenty  unseen  "torpedoes"  in  the 
night,  the  Turner  Joy  was  also  blasting  away 
at  blips  on  Its  radar,  which  it  .ifsumed  were 
P.T.  boats.  "Two  we  were  shooting  at  went 
off  the  scope  suddenly,"  Captain  Bamhart 
said.  "We  can  only  assume  they  were  sunk. 

"At  one  point  I  saw  a  big,  black  column 
of  smoke  go  up  In  the  air."  he  added.  He 
said  he  could  see  the  smoke  colimin  about 
four  thousand  yards  away  by  the  light  of 
"gun  flashes  in  the  distance." 

"As  I  turned  to  see  It.  we  picked  up  an- 
other contact  two  thousend  yards  astern. 
We  opened  fire  again,  the  contact  went  off 
the  scope.  This  was  the  second  one  that 
went  off  the  scope."  According  to  the  De- 
fense Department  chronology,  one  boat  was 
reported  sunk  at  ten-flfteen  p.m.  and  an- 
other at  ten-forty-two  p.m.,  as  the  destroyers 
"evaded  additional  torpedoes." 

But  on  the  Maddox  a  strange  thing  was 
happening.  Although  the  two  destroyers  were 
never  more  than  six  miles  apart  during  the 
night  of  August  4,  the  Maddox.  unlike  the 
Turner  Joy.  could  find  no  targets  to  shoot 
at.  Barry  explains  It  by  noting  that  the  ships 
were  six  miles  apart.  Both  Commodore  Her- 
rick and  Captain  Ogler  confirm  that  the 
Maddox  fire-control  radar  was  not  able  to 
lock  onto  a  single  target.  Ogler  says  this 
could  have  been  caused  by  "the  fact  that 
our  radar  frequency  was  being  affected  more 
by  the  weather." 

Lieutenant  Connell.  as  weapons  officer  of 
the  Maddox.  was  responsible  for  firing  her 
giins.  But,  he  says,  "We  oould  not  hold  a 
target  long  enough  In  our  gun  range  to  do 
any  firing.  In  other  words,  there  were  blips 
'on  our  radar  and  they  were  very  faint.  We'd 
no  sooner  get  our  directors,  our  fire-control 
radar,  get  on  the  bearing,  and  the  target 
would  then  disappear.  .  .  .  We  had  nothing 
to  shoot  at. 

"We  had  called  in  for  air  support,  and  we 
concluded  that  these  were  aircraft  coming  In, 
dodging  through  the  periphery  of  our  sur- 
face-search radar.  They'd  come  In  and  leave 
a  blip  and  then  they'd  go  out  again.  We  dis- 
covered that  this  was  our  own  aircraft  coming 
through." 

Asked  whether  he  thought  there  were  P.T. 
boats  attacking  the  Maddox  on  August  4, 
Lieutenant  Connell  replied:  "I'm  definitely 
convinced  there  were  none  there.  Not  in  that 
gun  range  anyway.  There  might  have  been 
some  outside  of  our  gun  range,  but  there 
were  none  around  our  ship."  The  maximum 
gun  range  of  the  Maddox  Is  officially  listed  as 
18.000  yards,  or  nine  nautical  miles. 

With  the  Turner  Joy  firing  away  at  targets 
that  the  Maddox  could  not  see  and  the  Mad- 
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iox  reporting  torpedoes  that  the  Turner  Joy 
could  not  hear,  it  was.  obviously,  a  confusing 

lut  one  point  In  the  official  version  would. 
If  true,  be  extremely  persuasive.  At  twelve- 
flfty-four  a.m.  on  August  5,  the  chronology 
says  "The  Turner  Joy  reported  that  during 
the  engagement,  in  addition  to  the  torpedo 
attack,  she  was  fired  upon  by  automatic 
weapons  while  being  Illuminated  by  search- 

*Now.  on  a  dark  night,  with  visions  of 
enemy  P.T.  boats  all  around,  It  might  be  pos- 
sible to  make  a  mUtake  about  whether  or 
not  one  had  seen  a  torpedo  wake.  But  search- 
lights and  automatic  weapons  are  another 
matter.  The  official  version  conjures  up  a 
Terry-and-the-Plrates  image  of  P.T.  boats 
firing  away  with  machine  guns  while  the 
destroyers  try  to  dodge  powerful  CommunUt 
searchlights. 

The  trouble  is.  Captain  Barnhart  says  that 
the  Turner  Joy  was  not  fired  upon  by  ma- 
chine guns  that  night,  by  automatic  weap- 
ons or  by  any  guns  at  all. 

Asked  whether  machine  guns  or  any  kind 
of  guns  were  fired  at  the  Turner  Joy  on 
August  4,  Captain  Barnhart  replied:  "Not  to 
my  knowledge."  Asked  whether  It  was  possi- 
ble he  had  reported  any  automatic  weapons 
fired  at  the  destroyer,  he  replied:  "I  don't 
remember  that  I  did."  Captain  Ogler  says  no 
automatic  weapons  or  other  gunfire  was  di- 
rected at  the  Maddox,  either,  that  night. 

McNamara,  in  testifying  to  the  Senators 
August  6.  had  no  doubte,  however.  The  fol- 
lowing exchange  took  place: 

Senator  Svmington:  You  say  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  the 'torpedo  attack  on  page  four  of 
your  statement.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  Turner 
Joy  was  fired  upon  by  automatic  weapons? 
What  is  the  definition  of  an  automatic 
weapon? 

Secretary  McNamara:  These  were  probably 
three-inch  or  something  of  that  size  on  the 
Swatoio  and /or  P.T.-4  boats. 

Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  was  telUng  the  Senate  that  on 
the  night  of  August  4.  P.T.  boats  were  lobbing 
three-inch  shells  at  the  Turner  Joy.  whose 
Captain  says  he  was  not  even  fired  upon  by 
machine  guns,  let  alone  three-Inch  shells. 

As  for  "being  illuminated  by  searchlights," 
Captain  Barnhart  says  he  did  see  a  single 
searchUght  "for  five  or  ten  seconds."  but  that 
it  was  not  thrown  on  his  ship  to  Illuminate 
it.  Bather,  he  said,  it  waa  "more  like  a  Holly- 
wood type  of  light"  tha.t  went  straight  "up 
into  the  sky."  He  assumes  It  was  a  P.T.  boat 
because  he  said  he  asked  the  Maddox  Im- 
mediately whether  It  had  shown  a  Ught  and 
the  Afaddoi  replied  It  had  not. 

Seaman  Larry  Litton  of  the  Turner  Joy 
also  remembers  lights.  "We  had  a  couple  of 
searchlights  thrown  on  us.  Once  off  port 
side  and  once  off  starboard,"  he  says. 

Captain  Barnhart  said  that  on  hU  ship 
"at  least  six  enlisted  men  reported  seeing 
P.T.  boats."  The  Pentagon  also  claims  there 
was  "vUual  sighting  of  the  attacking  craft 
lit  by  aircraft  flares  ajid  by  shells  fixed  dur- 
ing the  engagement." 

In  the  blackness  above  the  ships.  Com- 
mander Wesley  L.  McDonald,  a  dark-haired 
Navy  flyer,  searched  for  P.T.  boats  In  his 
A-4  Skyhawk  attack  jet.  Dropping  below  the 
overcast  at  seven  thousand  feet,  he  could 
find  no  targets  to  shoot  at.  '"It  was  dark  as 
hell."  he  recalls.  "'We  saw  the  destroyers 
clearly  several  time*  by  flare  light  and  by 
their  wakes.  I  never  saw  any  other  wakes. 
I  never  saw  any  P.T.  boats."  The  Turner  Joy 
tried  to  mark  the  targets  with  shells,  he 
said,  and  he  fired  "two  rocket  pods"  at  the 
general  area,  but  has  "no  way  of  knowing 
If  we  hit  anything"  and  feels  he  did  not. 
He  said  that  there  was  ""very  damn  little 
poeslblUty"  that  a  P.T.  boat  "would  sink 
without  burning."  He  adds  that  one  pilot 
reported  seeing  a  P.T.  boat.  After  forty 
minutes.    liicDcunald   and   the   seven   other 
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planes  ran  low  on  fuel  and  returned  to  the 
Ticonderoga. 

In  retrospect.  Captain  Ogler.  now  a  naval 
R.O.T.C.  Instructor  at  Rice  University  In 
Houston,  says  he  personally  believes  that 
the  destroyers  were  under  attack  August  4. 
although  "none  of  this  is  conclusive.  I  mean 
I'm  not  saying  I  can  prove  they  were  there." 

But  Lieutenant  Connell,  who  recalls  star- 
ing at  the  radar  on  the  bridge  of  the  Afad- 
dox,  says:  "I  couldn't  understand  why  one 
ship  was  claiming  targets  and  we  weren't 
seeing  anything."  As  for  the  Turner  Joy. 
'Really.  I  don't  know  what  their  story  is. 
And  1  know  they  claim  all  sorts  of  things. 
We  claim  nothing." 


THE  UNrrED  STATES  RETALIATES 

In  Washington,  a  great  deal  was  claimed. 
It  was  only  mldmorning  August  4  In  the 
capital  when  the  night  battle  against  phan- 
tom-like targets  began  in  the  Tonkin  Gulf. 
President  Johnson  met  with  the  National 
Security  Council  at  twelve-thirty  pm.  and 
lunched  with  McNamara.  Rusk  and  Mc- 
George  Bundy.  Tlie  decision  was  made  to 
strike  at  North  Vietnam.  The  President 
called  a  second  N.S.C.  meeting  at  six  pm. 
The  Pentagon  announced  "a  second  deli- 
berate attack"   on   American   ships. 

The  Ticonderoga  and  the  Constillation 
launched  their  Jets  against  North  Vietnam. 
The  President  stepped  into  the  Pish  Room 
at  eleven-thirty-six  p.m.  "My  fellow  Ameri- 
cans," he  began.  "As  President  and  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, It  Is  my  duty  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  report  that  renewed  hostile 
actions  against  United  States  ships  on  the 
high  seas  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  have  today 
required  me  to  order  the  military  forces  of 
the  United  States  to  take  action  In  reply. 
That  reply  Is  being  given  as  I  speak 
to  you  tonight.  Air  action  is  now  in  execu- 
tion against  gunboats  and  certain  support- 
ing facilities  In  North  Vietnam." 

On  the  morning  of  August  5,  McNamara 
reported  that  sixtv-four  attack  sorties  by 
U.S.  jets  had  struck  four  North  Vietnamese 
ports  and  an  oil  depot  at  Vinh,  desUoylng 
or  damaging  twenty-flve  P.T.  boats— more 
than  half  of  North  Vietnam's  Navy.  The 
same  day.  President  Johnson  sent  his  re- 
solution  to   the   Hill. 

Although  Commander  Wesley  McDonald 
himself  had  seen  no  P.T.  boats  on  the  night 
of  August  4,  the  next  day  he  found  himself 
leading  a  reUliatory  strike  on  Vinh  under 
direct  orders  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  If  it  might  have  seemed  a  peculiar 
state  of  affairs,  it  was  not  the  Job  of  a  pro- 
fessional military  man  to  wonder  why. 

TVo  planes  were  lost  on  the  air  strike. 
Ueutenant  Everett  Alvarez  Jr.,  twenty-six, 
of  San  Jose.  California,  was  captured  after 
balling  out  over  Hon  Gay.  Lieutenant  Rich- 
ard C.  Sather,  twenty-five,  of  Pomona,  Cali- 
fornia, was  killed. 

After  two  days  of  floor  debate.  Congress, 
on  August  7.  passed  the  Tonkin  Gulf  Reso- 
lution. 416-0  m  the  House  and  88-2  In  the 
Senate,  with  only  Senators  Wayne  Morse 
and  Ernest  Gruenlng  voting  against  It. 

As  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  Senator  Pulbrlght  steered  the 
resolution  through  Congress  for  the  Presi- 
dent It  was  not  until  the  following  year 
that  he  broke  with  Johnson  over  Vietnam. 
During  the  Senate  debate.  Senator  Gay- 
lord  Nelson  asked  Pulbrlght  how  close  to 
shore  the  U.S.  ships  had  been  patrolling. 
Pulbrlght  replied:  "It  was  testified  that 
they  went  In  at  least  eleven  miles  in  order 
to  show  that  we  do  not  recognize  a  twelve- 
mile  limit,  which  I  believe  North  Vietnam 
has  asserted."  The  reference  to  eleven  miles 
is  fascinating  because  the  President  and 
McNamara  had  emphasized  that  the  attack 
took  place  in  "International  waters,"  The 
statements  were  misleading.  While  the  ships 
were  In  international  waters  during  the  two 
incidents,  the  Maddox.  on  Its  FLINT  mission. 


had  saUed  Inside  the  twelve-mile  limit 
claimed  by  North  Vietnam  as  its  territorial 
waters. 

Pulbrlght  apparently  was  referring  to  the 
Administration's  tesUmony  to  the  Senate 
committees  on  August  6.  When  the  censored 
transcript  was  ultimately  released  on  No- 
vember 23,  1966.  more  than  two  years  later, 
the  reference  to  eleven  miles  had  vanished. 
This  Is  the  way  State  Department  censors 
left  It: 

Senator  Morse:  .  .  .  how  close  do  these 
ships  come  to  the  North  Vietnam  ports?  .  .  . 

Secretary  Rusk:    (Deleted)   miles. 

General  Wheeler:  [Deleted  1  miles  Is  the 
answer. 

Deleted  as  well  from  the  transcript  were 
Morse's  questions  about  whether  the  Afoddox 
was  in  the  Tonkin  Gulf  to  screen  an  attack 
by  South  Vietnamese  naval  vessels  on  the 
North  Vietnamese  coastal  Islands  of  Hon  Me 
and  Hon  Ngu.  A  protest  to  the  International 
Control  Commission  broadcast  by  Hanoi 
radio  on  August  1  said  that  "at  2340  hours 
on  30  July  the  Americans  and  their  hench- 
men In  South  Vietnam  sent  two  war- 
ships to  bombard"  the  two  islands.  A 
Hanoi  broadcast  on  August  5  claimed 
U.S.  warships  on  several  occasions  had 
screened  landings  by  South  Vietnam  of  "spy- 
commandos  for  sabotage  activities""  in  the 
north. 

The  Defense  Department  has  declined  to 
confirm  or  deny  the  shelling  of  the  two 
Islands  on  July  30-31  by  South  Vietnamese 
forces.  Commodore  Herrick  s;il<!f'lhe  Maddox 
had  no  part  in  any  such  operat^n  and  was 
a  hundred  fifty  miles  from  Hon7vIe  on  July 
:jl,  although  only  twenty  miles  from  Ho 
Me  on  August  2.  Captain  Ogler  says  the 
Maddox  was  "'not  close"  to  Ho  Me  on  July 

31. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Far  East- 
ern Affairs  William  P.  Bundy  said  on  an 
ABC  program  at  the  time  that  "assuming" 
the  report  of  a  bombardment  of  the  islands 
by  South  Vietnamese  forces  was  correct,  the 
Maddox  "had  no  part  whatsoever  in  any  such 
action."  However,  on  August  6,  McNamara 
revealed  that  the  United  States  had  financed 
the  construction  of  five  hundred  armed  junks 
for  South  Vietnam  to  stop  coast  infiltra- 
tion from  the  north,  and  that  in  some  cases 
the  junks  "have  moved  beyond"  the  17th 
parallel  in  these  operations.  He  denied  that 
United  States  vessels  provided  cover  for  these 
missions. 

However,  in  puzzling  over  the  motive  for 
the  August  2  attack,  Senator  Richard  B.  Rus- 
sell of  Georgia,  Chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  had  an  Interesting  com- 
ment "There  have  been  naval  operations  in 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  by  the  South  Viet- 
namese." he  said,  "and  this  could  have  con- 
fused the  North  Vietnamese."" 

North  Vietnam  has  Insisted  that  the  sec- 
ond incident  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  on 
August  4  was  "fabricated"  as  a  pretext  for 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 


RISING  DOtTBTS 

Suspicion  and  CongresElon.il  resentment 
over  President  Johnson's  actions  at  the  time 
of  the  Tonkin  Oulf  crisis  were  slow  to  form, 
but  grew  steadily.  Some  members  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  felt  that 
the  resolution  had  been  passed  chlefiy  In 
order  to  back  the  President  after  U.S.  ships 
had  been  atUcked,  and  to  express  approval 
of  the  retaliatory  air  raid.  They  were  cha- 
grined three  years  later  to  find  Johnson  us- 
ing the  resolution  as  a  broad  approval  to 
fight  a  major  land  war. 

On  May  9,  1966.  during  a  committee  hear- 
ing. Senator  Pulbrlght  noted  that  "there 
has  come  to  my  attention  suggestions  that 
the  whole  affair  was  very  questionable  as  to 
the  character  of  the  attack  upon  our  ships 
on  the  high  seas." 

At  a  closed  hearing  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  on  May  26.  1966,  John  Mc- 
Naughton,    Assistant   Secretary    of   Defense, 
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later  to  die  In  a  plane  craah.  dramatically 
held  up  a  single  bullet— preeumably  recoT- 
ered  from  the  Maddoi  on  August  2  as  proof 
of  the  Tonkin  Oulf  attack  P\ilbrlght  waa  not 
Impressed. 

On  September  30,  1900.  William  Bundy 
startled  the  committee  by  testifying  In  closed 
session  that  "prior  to  August  1964,'  the 
Administration  had  "contingent  drafta" 
ready  of  what  became  the  Tonkin  Gulf  Res- 
olution The  feeling  began  to  grow  In  Con- 
gress that  Tonkin  Gulf  might  have  been 
an  Incident  waiting  to  happen. 

Certainly  It  permitted  President  Johnson 
to  demonstrate  to  Barry  Goldwater.  who  had 
been  nominated  a  little  more  than  two  weeks 
previously,  that  he  could  be  tough  on  com- 
munism. In  Saigon,  for  a  time  Tonkin  Gulf 
breathed  new  Ufe  Into  the  wobbly  Khanh 
government,  which  waa  having  great  diffi- 
culty proeecutlng  the  war  and  sUylng  In 
power. 

In  July  of  1967.  the  Associated  Press  moved 
a  flve-tliou.sand-word  story  on  Tonkin  Gulf 
over  Its  wires  The  piece  waa  the  work  of 
a  five-man  teim  headed  by  two  talented 
young  reporters.  Tom  Stewart  and  Harry  P. 
Rosenthal,  of  A  P  "s  Washington  bureau.  The 
team  interviewed  three  dozen  officers  and 
crewmen  of  the  two  destroyers  and  their 
story  r.Alsed.  important  questions.  But  their 
effort  was  iu>t  published  at  the  time  by 
newspapers  In  the  opinion  centers  where  It 
counted — New  York  and  Washington 

The  following  month,  however.  Pulbrlghfs 
annoyance  with  the  Tonkin  Oulf  Resolution 
came  to  a  head  when  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Nicholas  Katzenbach  aggressively  informed 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  did  not  really  need  the  resolu- 
tion, but  Congress  had  passed  it  and  ought 
to  have  known  what  It  was  doing. 

It  was  after  this  th.it  Pulbrlght  quietly 
asked  the  Defense  Department  to  provide  the 
committee  with  the  logs  of  all  the  ships  In- 
volved in  the  Tonkin  Gulf  Incident  At  first 
the  Pentagon  balked,  but  In  October  after 
Pulbrtght  said  publicly  that  he  had  "reserva- 
tions" about  whether  US  ships  were  fired 
upon,  the  logs  suddenly  materialized  In  hla 
office. 

Late  last  year,  when  stories  appeared  saying 
Pulbrtght  might  run  a  Congressional  investi- 
gation, the  Pentagon  issued  a  formal  state- 
ment: "Any  su!?geEtlon  that  the  August. 
1964,  attacks  on  US.  destroyers  in  the  Tonkin 
Gulf  did  not  occur  is  contrary  to  the  Icnown 
facts."  In  effect,  the  White  House  was  warn- 
ing Pulbrtght  that  he  would  have  a  fight  on 
his  hands  If  he  pursued  the  matter,  which 
was  political  dynamite  in  an  election  year. 

The  ultimate  answers  to  Tonkin  Gulf,  like 
the  truth  about  any  complex  and  confused 
event,  may  never  be  entirely  known.  It  is 
certainly  unlikely  that  the  officers  and  crews 
of  the  two  destroyers  were  making  up  stories. 
They  undoubtedly  believe  the  things  they 
say  they  did,  or  did  net.  see  and  hear. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  Is  a  natural 
pret'isposUlon  on  the  part  of  many  of  the 
men  of  the  Maddcx.  who  were  not  shooting 
at  targets  on  the  night  of  August  3.  to  say 
that  none  were  there.  There  is  a  perfectly 
naiviral  predisposition  on  the  part  of  the 
men  of  the  Turner  Joy.  who  were  firing  for 
several  hours  Into  the  night,  to  say  that 
si'methir.g  lios  there. 

What  Is  more  to  the  point  is  that  the 
Johnicn  .Administration.  :cr  a  variety  of 
domestic  political  and  foreign  policy  rea- 
sons, seized  eagerly  upjii  fragmentary,  con- 
fusetl  rept  rts  from  the  Tonkin  Oulf  and  pre- 
sentetl  them  to  Congress  and  the  public  as 
accompllsheii  lacis.  The  Administration  had 
Its  conilngency  drafts  ready  for  just  such  an 
incident.  And  when  many  of  those  "facts" 
turned  out  to  be  erroneous,  U  would  not 
concede  this. 

It  Is  not  plausible  to  believe  that  a  great 
nation  went  to  war  t)ecatise  a  iwenty-three- 
year-old  sonarman  heard  a  buzzing  In  his 
ears,  or  because  a  seaman  thought  he  saw 
something  that  wasn't  no  porpoise.  The  re- 


sponsibility for  such  decisions  lies  In  Wash- 
ington 

And  It  was  not  simply  a  case  of  the  gov- 
ernment acting  hastily  on  the  basis  of  con- 
fused Information  from  the  field,  instead  of 
calmly  after  the  facts  were  unscrambled.  For 
the  Administration  also  put  out  information 
that  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  action  at 
sea— It  claimed,  for  example,  that  the  Mad- 
dox  was  on  "routine  patrol"  and  implied  It 
had  never  sailed  In  North  Vietnamese  waters. 

It  was  a  classic  example  of  how  govern- 
ment, by  shaping  and  controlling  informa- 
tion about  a  mlliiarj-  event,  can  whip  up 
popular  emotion  and  bend  Congress  and  the 
public  to  Its  will 

Prom  all  the  Interviews,  somehow  one  re- 
members best  the  words  of  Captain  Herbert 
Ogler  of  the  .V'P'?f?'>'.  rxplainlng  that  he  be- 
lieved there  were  P.T  boata  attacking  on  the 
night  of  August  4.  m  part  "because  there 
was  no  question  about  their  being  there 
on  the  second  of  August,  and  we  knew  they 
had  torp>edo  boats,  but  conclusive  evidence 
of  my  own  knowledge  I  can't  give,  which  is 
the  bad  thing  about  the  Incident. " 

Is  this  how  nations  go  to  war? 

And  America  did  go  to  war  after  Tonkin 
Gulf-  although  there  were  no  casualties  or 
hits  on  either  destroyer  on  the  night  of 
August  4.  Remember  the  Afoddox.'  will 
scarcely  do  as  a  slogan  for  the  Vietnam  war. 

On  August  5.  1D64.  President  Johnson 
sp>oke  In  Syracuse.  New  York.  His  words 
have  since  taken  on  a  deeper,  although  en- 
tirely unintended  meaning. 

'The  Gulf  of  Tonkin  may  be  distant."  he 
said,  "but  none  can  be  detached  about  what 
has  happened  there." 


AMERICAN  OVERSEAS  AIR  CAR- 
RIERS AND  THE  BALANCE  OF  PAY- 
MENTS 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tion's overseas  air  carriers  have  called 
to  my  attention  a  way  in  which  the  busi- 
ness community  can  help  in  overcoming 
the  balance-of-payments  problems. 

They  suggest,  and  I  agree,  that  when- 
ever possible,  the  business  sector — which 
makes  up  about  25  percent  of  the  flying 
public — fly  on  American-flag  carriers. 

I  realize  that  our  Nation  is  served  by 
many  fine  foreign  carriers  and  our  car- 
riers serve  many  people  of  other  nations. 
However,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  dur- 
ing the  current  crisis  we  should  do  all 
that  we  can  to  assist  in  the  reduction  of 
our  balance-of-payments  deficit.  Mean- 
while. I  tlunk  the  administration  should 
move  on  its  own  to  make  cuts  in  its 
spending  programs  sending  dollars  over- 
seas. 

SENATOR  SYMINGTON  PRAISED  BY 
ST.  LOUIS  POST- DISPATCH 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  on  March  2. 
1968.  significantly  acknowledged  the  in- 
cisive mind  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Missouri  fMr.  Symington!.  In  a  sensi- 
ble editorial,  the  Post-Dispatch  praises 
Senator  Symington's  statement  regard- 
ing the  global  deployment  of  American 
fighting  men. 

We  can  see  no  pKisbible  military  use — 

The  editorial  states — 

for  227.000  men  In  Europe  or  40,000  for  that 
matter. 

In  the  Senator's  words  we  can  possi- 
bly be  faced  with  a  situation  in  America 
where  "there  will  not  be  much  more 
than  a  corporal's  guard  of  trained  men 


left  In  the  United  States  to  defend  this 
coimtry." 

I  commend  this  editorial  to  other 
Senators  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  : 

Too  Many  Tkoops  Abhoao 

Senator  Symington's  position  that  any  ad- 
ditional troops  for  Vietnam  be  drawn  from 
Europe  rather  than  from  the  United  States  is 
well  taken,  and  we  hope  he  can  be  effective  in 
requiring  Administration  acceptance  of  his 
view.  The  Missouri  Senator  has  been  warning 
that  the  United  States  Is  overcommltted  In 
foreign  affairs,  and  he  pointed  out  In  a  recent 
Senate  speech  that  the  US.  economy  Is  be- 
coming mired  In  fiscal  and  monetary  prob- 
lems primarily  because  of  the  "backbreaklng 
cost "  of  Vietnam. 

Irrespective  of  extraneous  considerations, 
it  would  make  good  sense  for  the  United 
States  to  reduce  its  forces  In  Europe.  Mr.  Sy- 
mington would  limit  these  to  about  40.000 
men.  rather  than  the  227,000  now  deployed. 
This  would  leave  about  one  full  division.  In- 
cluding svipporting  forces.  In  Europe.  Mr.  Sy- 
mington says  he  will  oppose  funds  to  support 
more  than  that. 

Mr.  Symington  rightly  points  out  that  if 
the  troops  In  Europe  are  not  utilized,  and 
if  things  In  Vietnam  get  worse,  "there  will 
not  be  much  more  than  a  corporal's  gruard 
of  trained  men  left  in  the  United  States  to 
defend  this  country."  The  Senator  Is  con- 
cerned, .and  with  cause,  that  such  a  situation 
might  start  a  chain  of  event*  that  could 
bring  about  a  nuclear  exchange. 

We  can  see  no  possible  military  uae  foi 
227.000  men  in  Europe,  or  40,000  for  that 
matter.  If  the  enemy  Is  supposed  to  be  the 
Soviet  Union,  what  could  the  troops  In 
Europe  do  against  a  Russian  attack  with 
the  bulk  of  American  military  power  hope- 
lessly enmeshed  In  Vietnam?  The  United 
States  maintains  two  divisions  in  South 
Korea.  What  did  they  do  when  the  North 
Koreans  seized  an  American  ship?  If  the 
Russians  should  hit  Europe  or  the  Chinese 
strike  Korea  while  the  US.  is  glued  to  Viet- 
nam, what  would  happen?  Let  us  hope  the 
question  Is  hypothetical. 

Neither  the  Russians  nor  the  Chinese  are 
fighting  anywhere:  only  the  United  States  Is 
spending  thousands  of  lives  and  30  billion 
dollars  a  year  in  a  foreign  adventure.  If  worst 
should  come  to  worst  the  United  States  would 
be  left,  as  Mr.  Symington  Implies,  in  an  ex- 
ceedingly perilous  position.  Getting  our 
troops  out  of  E^aropie  Is  only  part  of  the 
answer:  the  rest  of  It  Is  getting  them  out  of 
Vietnam  (and  Korea)  and  turning  the  na- 
tional attention  to  the  pursuit  of  policies 
that  will  put  the  true  Interests  of  the  United 
States  uppermost. 
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JAY  R.  BINGHAM:    A   TRUE  WATER 
EXPERT 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Utah  papers  have  just  carried  an  an- 
nouncement by  the  Western  States  Wa- 
ter Council  that  it  has  appointed  Utah's 
Jay  R.  Bingham  as  its  new  executive  di- 
rector. 

My  very  real  regret  in  learning  of 
Jay's  resignation  as  executive  director 
of  the  Utah  State  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  is  tempered  by  the  announce- 
ment of  his  appointment  to  the  council. 

In  his  new  position  he  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  work  for  the  benefit  of 
all  the  Western  States,  as  well  as  Utah, 
in  water  matters.  I  also  should  add  that 
the  council  will  move  its  headquarters  to 
Salt  Lake  City  where  we  will  at  least 


have  the  benefit  to  meet  and  see  Jay 
whenever  we  can. 

The  council  was  created  to  find  a 
constructive  and  cooperative  approach  to 
western  water  development  so  that  the 
states  can  spend  their  energy  and  wealth 
in  a  joint  effort  to  develop  the  resources 
of  the  West,  rather  than  feuding  among 
themselves  for  the  limited  resources 
available. 

I  am  sure  I  would  not  be  challenged 
if  I  were  to  cite  Jay  Bingham  as  one  of 
the  leading  authorities  on  water  In  the 
West.  He  once  headed  the  Southwest  Wa- 
ter Council,  has  served  on  the  Bear  River 
Commission,  the  Upper  Colorado  River 
Commission  and  the  Columbia  Interstate 
Compact  Commission.  He  was  appointed 
to  the  Utah  Water  and  Power  Board  in 
1953  and  served  as  director  for  11  years. 
In  July  of  1967  he  was  named  executive 
director  of  the  State's  department  of 
natural  resources. 

During  the  years  I  have  served  in 
Washington,  he  has  appeared  many 
times  before  congressional  committees 
in  behalf  of  Utah's  water  interests.  He 
is  known,  respected,  and  admired  by 
members  of  both  the  House  and  Senate 
Interior  Committees  and  I  personally 
can  attest  to  his  thorough  knowledge  of 
all  Utah's  water  activities.  His  advice 
and  counsel  have  been  invaluable  to  me, 
and  will  be  sorely  missed.  However,  I  am 
very  pleased  that  he  is  moving  up  to 
this  demandinc  new  post,  where  I  am 
sure  his  skills  as  an  administrator  and 
his  wide  background  will  benefit  water 
resources  of  ;,he  entire  11-State  region. 

I  wish  Jay  well  in  his  new  position  as 
he  and  the  Western  States  Wat::-  Coun- 
cil seek  solutions  to  the  problems  of  the 
arid  West. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ii.sert  in 
the  Record  "n  editorial  and  two  articles 
concerning  Mr.  Bingham. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom   the  Salt  Lake   City    (Utah)    Deseret 
News,  Mar.  11,  1968] 

Job  for  a  Statesman 

With  the  resignation  of  Jay  R.  Bingham 
as  executive  director  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources,  Utah  Is  losing 
one  of  Its  most  competent  public  servants. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  Utah  is  gaining 
a  strong  voice  for  water  Importation  In  the 
Western  States  Water  Council,  where  Mr. 
Bingham  is  becoming  executive  director. 

Moreover,  in  transferring  its  headquarters 
from  Portland,  Oreg.  to  Salt  Lake  City,  the 
Western  States  Water  Council  Is  putting  It- 
self In  a  better  position  to  serve  the  11  states 
It  represents  by  placing  the  center  of  Its 
operations  In  the  geog',Aphlc  center  of  the 
West. 

Without  water  Importation,  as  Mr.  Bing- 
ham hEis  often  observed.  Utah's  future 
growth  will  be  severely  limited.  If  Utah  were 
to  irrigate  all  its  arable  lands  and  fully  meet 
expected  public  and  Industrial  requirements. 
it  would  need  more  than  14  million  acre-feet 
of  water — more  than  double  our  present  use. 
Even  with  the  construction  of  planned  recla- 
mation projects.  Utaa  still  won't  have  nearly 
enough  water. 

If  the  needs  of  Utah  and  other  water-short 
western  states  are  to  be  met,  water  will  have 
to  be  imported  from  elsewhere — and  the 
Pacific  Northwest  Is  the  most  logical  supplier, 
since  it  has  considerably  more  water  than 
it  uses.  Persuading  water-wealthy  states  to 


cooperate  Instead  of  compete  with  water-poor 
states,  however.  Is  a  Job  requiring  enormous 
statesmanship   and    leadership. 

As  Jay  Bingham  prepares  to  take  over  his 
challenging  new  assignment,  Utahans  have 
compelling  reasons  for  wishing  him  well. 
Much  of  the  state's  future  rests  on  his 
shoulders. 

(From   the   Salt   Lake   City    (Utah)    Deseret 

News,  Mar.  9.  1968] 
Bingham  Gets  Top  Post  on  Water  Board 

The  Western  States  Water  Council  today 
announced  the  appointment  of  Utah's  Jay  R. 
Bingham  as  Its  new  executive  director  and 
the  transfer  of  its  headquarters  from  Port- 
land, Ore.,  to  Salt  Lake  City. 

Mr.  Bingham,  executive  director  of  the 
Utah  Department  of  Natural  Resources,  said 
his  resignation  from  the  .state  post  may  be 
effective  in  30  days. 

"This  will  be  worked  out  with  the  gov- 
ernor and  the  coordinating  council,"  Mr. 
Bingham  said. 

IMPROVE    RESOURCES 

The  11 -state  water  council's  mission  is  to 
Improve  the  water  resources  of  the  entire 
region,  exploiting  areas  of  common  Interest, 
Mr.  Bingham  said. 

Members  of  the  council  are  governors'  rep- 
resentatlves  from  Washington.  Oregon.  Cali- 
fornia, Nevada,  Idaho,  Utah.  Arizona,  New 
Mexico,  Colorado,  Wyoming  and  Montana. 

Raphael  J.  Moses  of  Colorado,  the  council 
president,  said  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Bing- 
ham "Is  a  positive  step  toward  accomplishing 
the  purposes  the  organization  was  established 
for." 

HEADED    COUNCIL 

Mr.  Bingham  once  headed  a  predecessor 
group — the  Southwest  Water  Council. 

It  lapsed  when  the  Western  States  Water 
Council  was  established  three  years  ago. 

Texas  has  asked  to  Join  the  council,  and 
Alaska  and  Hawaii  have  been  invited  to  Join, 
Mr.  Bingham  said. 

An  engineer  and  graduate  of  Utah  State 
University,  Mr.  Bingham  worked  for  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  on  the  Provo  River 
Project  and  then  In  private  construction. 

Appointed  to  the  Utah  Water  and  Power 
Board  m  1953.  he  served  as  director  for  11 
years.  In  July  he  was  named  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  state's  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

During  his  employment  with  the  state,  he 
has  been  a  frequent  visitor  to  Washington 
for  appearances  before  congressional  com- 
mittees m  behalf  of  Utah's  water  interests. 

Mr,  Bingham  said  he  is  not  yet  certain 
when  the  transfer  of  the  council's  headquar- 
ters will  be  completed,  and  that  a  location 
for  the  offices  has  not  yet  been  acquired. 

[From  the  Salt  Lake  City   (Utah)    Tribune. 

Mar.  10.  19681 
Group  Transfers  Headquarters:  Jay  Bing- 
ham Quits  State  Post  for  Water  Council 
Jay  R.  Bingham,  Utah  Department  or 
Natural  Resotirces  executive  director  since 
July,  Saturday  accepted  appointment  as 
executive  director  of  the  Western  States 
Water  Council. 

At  the  same  time,  council  officials  an- 
nounced Its  headquarters  will  be  transferred 
from  Portland,  Oreg.,  to  Salt  Lake  City. 

Mr.  Bingham  said  he  will  submit  his  resig- 
nation from  his  present  post  to  the  governor 
and  coordinating  council  and  expressed  hope 
It  could  become  effective  in  30  days  to  enable 
him  to  t?.ke  over  his  new  duties. 

He  expressed  regret  at  leaving  state  em- 
ployment, but  noted  that  there  are  great 
opportunities  In  the  council  work  to  benefit 
both  Utah  and  all  western  states. 

Raphael  J.  Moses,  Colorado  representative 
on  the  council  and  its  president,  said  "Mr. 
Bingham's  appointment  Is  a  positive  step 
toward  accomplishing  the  purposes  the  or- 
ganization was  established  for." 


CITES    organization's    AIMS 

Mr.  Bingham  said  the  11 -state  council 
seeks  to  nccomplish  effective  cooperation 
among  western  states  leading  to  Integrated 
development  of  ihelr  water  resources. 

He.  with  Thorpe  Waddingham,  Delta,  and 
Harry  D.  Pugsley,  Salt  Lake  City,  have  been 
Utah  representatives  on  tlie  council  for 
some  time. 

Representatives  from  Washington,  Oregon, 
Caifornia,  Nevada.  Idaho,  Utah.  Arizona. 
New  Mexico.  ColO'ado.  Wyoming  and  Mon- 
tana comprise  the  council.  In  addition.  Mr. 
Bingham  said.  Texas  has  .-usked  to  join  and 
Alaska  and  Hawaii  have  been  Invited  to  Join. 

PREVIOUS    DUTIES    OTTLINED 

Mr.  Bingham  once  headed  the  cnuncil's 
predecessor,  the  Southwest  Water  Council. 
He  also  has  served  on  the  Bear  River  Com- 
mission, the  Upper  Colorado  River  Commis- 
sion on  the  Columbia  Interstate  Compact 
Commission. 

He  was  appointed  to  the  Utah  Water  and 
Power  Board  in  1953  and  served  as  director 
11  years. 

CONSUMER  EFFORTS  TO  LOWER 
ELECTRIC  RATES 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  in  the  last  12  months  a  strong 
consumer  movement  has  grown  up  all 
across  the  country  to  seek  a  lowering:  in 
electric  rates. 

An  article  in  the  March  11  Wall  Street 
Journal  commented  on  this  growing  con- 
sumer movement.  It  is  headlined  "Fight 
Between  Utilities  and  Critics  Over  Co.st 
of  Electricity  Heats  Up:  Consumer  Orga- 
nizations Call  Rates  of  Return  Too  High: 
Accounting  Is  Questioned." 

The  article  points  out  that  across  the 
counti-y  consumers  are  beRinnins  to  ask 
hard  questions  about  the  price  they  pay 
for  electricity.  It  states  that: 

In  a  number  of  states,  consumers  are  band- 
ing together  to  press  for  lower  rates.  The 
Federal  Power  Commission,  which  has  no  di- 
rect authority  over  retail  electricity  rates  but 
keeps  close  track  of  utility  operations  and 
rates  of  return.  Is  getting  more  complaints. 
So  are  the  state  regulatory  agencies  that 
control  rates.  All  the  fuss  has  prompted 
lawmakers  and  regulators  at  both  levels  to 
take  a  more  critical  look  at  rates. 

The  article  goes  on  to  report: 
Much  of  the  protest  Is  coming  from  the 
grass-roots  level. 

The  article  cites  specific  complaints 
from  residential  users  of  electricity, 
churches,  and  school  systems,  about  the 
high  cost  of  electric  power  in  'Virginia, 
Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  and  South  Da- 
kota. 

This  agitation  about  the  hish  cost  of 
electricity  is  lesulting  in  action  at  the 
Federal  and  State  levels.  The  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf]  has  intro- 
duced a  bill.  S.  2933.  which  is  aimed  at 
improving  the  Federal  regulatory  proc- 
ess to  better  protect  electric  consumers. 
I  am  a  cospon.-;or  of  that  bill.  The  article 
cites  action  taken  by  the  States,  includ- 
ing legislation  propo.<:ed  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  and  observes: 

The  protests  of  p>ower  users  have  paid  off 
In  some  cases.  Last  fall,  the  Maryland  Pub- 
lic Service  Commission  reduced  by  $13  mil- 
lion annually  the  electric  rates  of  Baltimore 
Gas  &  Electric  Co.  The  action  was  taken 
after  the  People's  Counsel,  a  recently  formed 
state  agency  that  represents  consumer  in- 
terests, attacked  the  utility's  rate  as  "exces- 
sive, unjust  and  unreasonable." 
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New  Tork  City  U  hoping  tu  own  protMU 
can  forestall  a  rat«  IncresM  by  Con.  Ed.  In 
hearing*  l»«t  year,  the  dty  itrongly  oppoeed 
tentative  approval  for  a  #33  million  Increase 
granted  by  the  New  York  State  Public  Serv- 
ice CommlMlon  The  commlaalon  la  expected 
to  hand  down  a  final  decision  shortly. 

Mr  President.  I  believe  that  the  Sen- 
ate has  a  definite  responsibility  to  give 
adequate  support  to  Federal  regulatory 
programs  which  help  guard  electric  users 
against  excessive  rates.  For  instance,  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  has  a  vital 
role  to  play  in  this  respect.  Congress  as- 
signed to  the  FPC  jurisdiction  to  deal 
with  wholesale  sales  In  interstate  com- 
merce, financial  operations  and  books 
of  account,  and  interconnection  and  co- 
ordination of  public  utilities. 

Today,  over  98  percent  of  the  generat- 
ing capacity  of  the  electric  utility  in- 
dustry is  interconnected  in  a  few  large 
networks  blanketing  the  United  States. 
The  largest  of  these  networks  covers  the 
entire  portion  of  the  United  SUtes  east 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  except  Texas, 
plus  several  Canadian  Provinces.  Out  of 
some  3.500.  separate  electric  systems, 
there  are  only  257  systems  which  operate 
In  electrical  isolation.  Power  pool  opera- 
tions reflect  neither  State  boundaries  nor 
company  ownerships.  The  special  local 


character  of  the  generation  and  trans- 
mission systems  of  the  pool  members  la 
gone.  As  FPC  Chairman  Lee  White 
pointed  out  to  the  members  of  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  last  year: 

An  effective  regulatory  body  must  have 
Information  about  operations  In  many  states 
Just  as  the  managers  of  the  systems  them- 
selves dally  and  hourly  collect  and  react  to 
operating  and  cost  information  from  all  Its 
constituent  members. 

It  was  recognized  in  1935.  when  parts 
n  and  ni  of  the  Federal  Power  Act  were 
approved  by  Congress,  that  the  States 
can  better  carry  on  their  regulatory  work 
with  the  assisUnce  of  a  strong  Federal 
Power  Commission  performing  its  role 
In  the  interstate  power  sphere  and  aid- 
ing the  Stotes  in  fulfilling  their  regula- 
tory responsibilities. 

In  the  last  few  years,  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  has  done  an  effective 
job  In  helping  to  eliminate  excessive 
charges  of  private  power  companies.  In 
the  last  5  years,  wholesale  rate  reduc- 
tions filed  with  the  Commission  totaled 
more  than  $21.5  million,  while  rate  In- 
creases amounted  to  less  than  $1.9  mil- 
lion. Many  of  these  rate  reductions  were 
due  to  actions  initiated  by  the  Commis- 
sion,  including   action   to   bring   about 


flowthrough  of  savings  following  the  re- 
duction of  the  Federal  Income  tax  rate, 
and  to  reflect  reduced  costs  to  the  com- 
panies as  a  result  of  improved  operating 
efSclencies  and  other  economies. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  showing  rate  reductions 
and  increases  filed  with  FPC  for  the 
fiscal  years  1960  through  1967  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks — table  1— together  with  a  com- 
pany-by-company breakdown  for  the 
period  July  1,  1983,  to  July  1,  1967— 
table  2. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

TABLE  1  .-«ATE  FILING  RECEIPTS  AND  COMPLETIONS 


Fiscal  <ftt 

niini  mittin  com 

INSISd 

Numbsr 

Incrstset 

Rsductions 

I960 

M4 

8 

$S34,400 

n06.300 

1961 

40 

996.900 

136.500 

1962 

477 

S76 

2, 030. 900 

127.000 

1963 

1,IS2 

1.494 

278.900 

1,204.800 

1964 

1.295 

l,J23 

395.200 

1.448.100 

1965 

2.i76 

2.686 

1.050.685 

8. 024, 782 

1966 

2.649 

2,796 

55.928 

6.564.927 

1967 

2.006 

1.963 

93.241 

4,284.777 

<  Nol  aviUabtf . 

TAKE  2.-«AT£S  CHANGE  ACCEPTED  BY  COMMISSION.  JULY  I.  1963,  TO  JULY  1.  1967 

RtDUCTIONS 


Fiscslyesr 
1963 


Fiscal  year 

1964 


Fiacsl  Msr 
196S 


Fbcalysar 
196C 


FiKal  year 
1967 


Alabama  Pow«r  Co. ..  

Arizona  Public  Sarvic*  Co 

Arkansas-MisMuri  Power 

Co 

Arkansas  Powar  and  Light 

Co 

Black  Hilb  Powtr  and  LifM 

Co 

BiackstoM  VsNsy  IttCne 

Co 

Boston  Edison  Co 

Carolina  Power  and  Lifht  Co... 


11.745  

126.430        IS13SB 


$24,000 

101.700 

1,700 


10.  IM        224.  M7         S17S.41I 


Cambridga  Elactric  Ligit  Co. 
Canlral  Hudson  GAL  COfp. 


\ta 


J177.641 
169. 470 
2«,840 


14,600 


67,SS0 


Canlral  Illinois  Light  Co 
Cantral  Illinois  Public  S«rv- 

ice  Co 

Central  Maina  Power  Co 

Cincinnati  Gas  S  Electric  Ce. 
Columbus  t  Southern  Ohio 

ElectrK  Co    .  ... 

Commonwealth  Edison  Co... 
Dayton  Power  t  Light  Co.... 
Delmarva  Power  and  Light 

Co 

Delmarva  Power  ft  Light  Co. 

o(  Maryland 

Delmarva  Power  ft  Light  Co. 

ol  Virginia 

Duke  Power  Co 

El  Paso  ElectTicCo 

Empire  District  Elactric  Co 

FallRivef  Electric  Light  Co 156,800 

Florida  Power  Corp.   ■•■ 

Georgia  Power  Co 2,650 

Green  Mountain  Power  Co(p 43,100 

Gull  Power  Co 74.000 

Gulf  Slates  Utilities  Co 29, 3M         12a  530 

Harttord  Electric  Light  Co • 

Holyoke  Power  ft  Electric  Co 

Holyoke  Water  Power  Co 

Idaho  Power  Co 46,708 

Illinois  Power  Co.     

I  ndiana  ft  Michigan  Eloctrk 

Co  27. 

I  nterslate  Power  Co 

Iowa  Elactric  Light  ft  Power 

Co 
Iowa- Illinois  Gas  ft  Elactric 

Co  ...  , 

Iowa  Power  ft  Li^ht  Co 

Iowa  Public  Service  Co 

Iowa  Southern  Utilities  Co 
Jersey  Central  Power  ft 

Light  Co    

Kansas  City  Power  ft  LifM 

Co  . 1,000 

Kansas  Gas  ft  Elactric  Co....         19.000          79,300 
Kansas  Power  ft  Light  Co 


991.290 

"    1,176 
19.000 


500,293 

49,730' 


32,422 
601,072 


OT^e 


29.503 
44,171 


1,676 
79.127 

255.103 


Fiscal  year 
1963 


Fiscal  year 
1964 


Fiscal  year 
196S 


Fiscal  year 


Fiscal  year 
1967 


34.455 
2.640 


193.500 
4.125 

77.600 

26.075 


178,405 

40,700 

1,800 


17.530 
494 

1,747 

769 

119 
37,200 


20.428 

3.838 


102.795 
49.946 


26.928 


060 


911.302 
1.040 


4.205 


107,791 


4,600 

1,225 

32.075 


20,718 


Kentucky  Power  Co  

Kentucky  Utilities  Co 

Lake  Superior  District 

Power  Co 

Massachusetts  Elactric  Co... 
Michigan  Gas  ft  Elactric  Co.. 

Malropolilan  Edison  Co 

Minnesota  Power  ft  Ught  Co. 

Mississippi  Power  Co 

Mississippi  Power  ft  Ligkt 

Co  

Missouri  Power  ft  Light  Co... 

Monongahela  Power  Co 

Nevada  Power  Co 

Now  Bedford  Gas  ft  Edison 

LightCo 

New  England  Power  Co 230, 000 

New  lersay  Power  ft  Light 

Co  . 

Newport  Electric  Corp 

New  York  State  Electric  ft 

Gas  Corp 

Niagaia  Mohawk  Power  Corp 

Northern  States  Power  Co. 

(Minnesota) 270,000 

Northern  States  Power  Co. 

(Wisconsin) 1,200 

Ohm  Edison  Co 

Ohn  Valley  Elactric  Corp 

Oklahoma  Gas  ft  Elactric  Co 

Orange  ft  Rockland  Utilities, 

Inc... 39,000 

Otter  Tail  Power  Co 

PKificGas  ft  Electric  Co 

Pennsylvania  Electric  Co 12,300 

Pennsylvania  Power  Co 

Pennsylvania  Power  ft  Lilht 

Co 

Potomac  Edtaon  Co 

Potomac     Edison     Co.     of 

Pennsylvania 

Potomac  Edison  Co.  ol  Vir- 
ginia  

Potomac  Edison  Co.  of  West 

Virginia 

Potomac  Elactric  Power  Co 

PublK  Service  Co.  ol  Indiana 

Public  Service  Co.  of  New 

Hampshire  

Public  Service  Co.  ol  New 

Maiico 

Public  Service  Co.  of  Okla- 
homa   400 

Publk   Servica    Electric   ft 

Gas  Corp 

Rockland  Electric  Co 

San  Diego  Gas  ft  Elactric  Co 

Siarra  Pacihe  Power  Co 


410       »45.600 


10,650 


45.000 


91,000 


127,300 
259,977 

5.938 
798.450 


4.250 

29.500 
6.300 


7,800 

18,050 

110,950 

33,200 

■■5i,'256 


5.306 
15.500 


96,420 

1.067 

21,285 


12.130 


34,400 


32,300 
18,400 


2,582,940 
33,050 

740 
41,470 

254,565 

20,990 


55,746 
23,390 

149,278 
1.024,359 

6.671 
89,299 

837 


272.944 

1.021 
456,118 


33,350 


21,612 


31. 475 


570.696 


53.600 


31.873 

siws' 


44,031 


121.800 


91.770 


51,350 

7,150 
10,300 


30.300 
151.000 

5,350 

630 

31,325 


6,500 
43,535 


145,649 


3,460 


71,230 


176,871 


5,000  2.070 

15.390  35.642 

3.600  

20,700  2.187 


7,002 


8.144 
102.627 
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Fiscal  year 
1963 


Fiscal  year 
1964 


Fiscal  year 
1965 


Fiscal  year 
1966 


Fiscal  year 
1967 


(12,100         }36.500         J3S,800 
748.495 


South  Carolina  Elactrk:  ft  Gas 

Co 

Southern  California  Edison 

Co 

Southern    Indiana    Gas    ft 

Elactric  Co 

Southwestern  Electric  Power 

Co 

Southwestern  Publk  Servica 

Co - 

Superior    Water,    Light    ft 

Power  Co l 6^.4^ 

Unwn  ElectiKCo 1 cA'll? 

Virginia  Electric  ft  Power  Co... -1 544,045 

Washington  Water  Power  Co 28.000         114,825 


M.775 


tt2.500 
47. 578 


5.990 


22.950 
9.750 


63.750 


552.400 


194,050 
197,272 
69,219 


Fiscal  year 
1963 


Fiscal  year 
1964 


Fiscal  year 
1965 


Fiscal  year 
1966 


Fiscal  year 
1967 


Western  Colorado  Power  Co. . 

Western  Massachusetts  Elec- 
tric Co..   

Western  Power  &  Gas  Co., 
Inc 

West  Penn  Power  Co 

West  Texas  Utilities  Co 

Wisconsin  Electric  Power  Co. 

Wisconsin  Michigan  Power 
Co 

Wisconsin  Power  ft  Light  Co. 

Wisconsin  Public  Services 
Corp -     . 


S4. 023 


$69,100 


24,400 
25,925 


45,000 


».353 
39.356 


63,135  1,016,035 


7,400 


83. 170 
243, 824 


42,800 


Total 1,204,792      1,448,175      8,018,902      6,546,927       4,284,777 


INCREASES 


Arizona  PublK  Service  Co... 
Arkansas  Power  &  Light  Co. 

Braios  River  Authority 

Central  Hudson  Gas  ft 

Electiicity  Co 

Commonwealth  Edison  Co... 

Consolidated  idisonCo 

Duke  Power  Co 

f^ississippi  Power  Co 

Miuissippi  Power  ft  Light 

Co 


20,900 


47,605 


1,275 

■4,'6o6" 


19,537 
6.661 
6,000 

356 
279 


11,402 


800 
123,900 


2,037 


41,305 


8,998 


94,200 


Narragansett  Electrk:  Co 

Niagara  Mohawk  Power 

Corp                              287,500 

Pacilic  Gas  &  Electric  Co 246,600         270,500  375,300 

Public  ServKe  Co.  of 

Indiana,  Inc 

Utah  Power  &  LightCo 13,600 

Wisconsin  Michigan  Power  „    „ 

Co ; 185,900 


14,097 


90,939 


265 


Total 278,902         395,200      1,050,685 


55,928 


93,241 


Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  from  January  1,  1964,  through 
Jime  30,  1967,  the  Commission  issued 
decisions  In  39  formal  cases.  Rate  level 
Issues  were  Involved  In  17  of  these  ac- 


tions. Four  cases  involved  restrictive 
provisions  In  power  contracts.  A  number 
of  complaints  were  settled  by  Informal 
actions.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
place  In  the  Record  at  this  point  material 


describing  the  formal  cases — table  3 — 
and  the  informal  actions — table  4. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


TABLE  3.-F0RMAL  ELECTRIC  CASES  DECIDED  BY  THE  COMMISSION  BETWEEN  JAN.  1,  1964,  AND  JULY  1,  1967 


A.  RATE  LEVEL 


Name  of  company 


Docket 
No. 


Date  of 
decision 


Summary 


Nevada  Power  Co E-6832       Mar.  29,1966 


Southern  California  Edison  Co..|E-7019 
Wiscoiwr.  Michigan  Power  Co.. .  E-7026 


Feb.  4, 1965 

Juna  9,1964 

Southwestern  Public  Service      "E-7038       Mar  2,1965 
Co. 

PotomK  Edision  Co Ie-7104       July  31,1964 


Delaware  Power  ft  Light  Co.,  E-7I14 

Eastern  Shore  Public  Service  '  E-7117 

Co.  ol  Maryland,  and  East-  E-7137 

em  Shore  Public  Service  Co.  E-7175 
ol  Virginia. 


May  13,1964 
Apr.  21.1966 


Utah  Power  &  Light  Co. 


E-7127       Feb.    3,1965 


Northern  SUtes  Power  Co.  E-7140 

(Minnesota). 


Narragansett  Electric  Co.. 


Kentucky  Power  Co. 


SepL  20, 1965 


E-7153       July    6. 1964 
E-7184       Oct.   19.1965 


Supension  of  rate  increase  to  Colorado 
River  Commission  of  Nevada,  Cali- 
lornia-Pacific    Utilities    Co.,    and 
Southern  California  Edison  Co.  In- 
vestigation terminated. 
Supension  of  rate  increase  to  city  of 
Colton.  Reduction  made  to  com- 
pany's standard  rate. 
Suspension  of   rate   increase   to  9 
wholesale  customers  of  $233,000. 
Increase  reduced  by  about  $50,000 
and  refund  of  $450,000  ordered. 
Suspension  ot  rate  reduction  to  co- 
operatives an    investigation  of  all 
wholesale  rates   Reducation  to  co- 
ops authorized  and    reduction  ot 
$552,000  to  other  wholesale  cus- 
tomers ordered. 
Investigation  of  company's  wholesale 
rates  on  Commission's  own  motion. 
Case  settled  by  reduction  to  whole- 
sale   customers    of    $151,000    (5 
percent). 
Complaints  by  St  Michaels  municipal 
and  Stockton  Light  &  Power  Co. 
that  company  was  overcharging  by 
refusing  to  bill  on  new  lower  tariff 
rate.  ApjPt  charge  ol  discrimination 
in  faviFol  REA  cooper,jtlves.  In- 
vestigation, on  Commission's  own 
motion,    of    all    wholesale    rates. 
Overcharge    issue    determined    in 
favor  ol  customers  by  Commission 
opinion  ol  May  13,  1964  Opinion  of 
Apr.  21,  1966,  found  no  undue  dis- 
crimination and  found  further  that 
no  narrowing  of  the  gap  between 
rates  to  municipals  and  rates  to 
REA  cooperatives  was  warranted  at 
this  time. 
Suspension  of  proposed  increase  In 
rates  and  investigation  of  ail  whole- 
sale rales.  Case  terminated  when 
rates  determined  to  not  result  in 
excessive  return. 
Commission  ordered  art  investigation 
of  company's  wholesale  rates  on 
Commission's  own   motion.   Com- 
mission accepted  settlement  reduc- 
tion of  $254,468. 
Suspension  of  $410,100  increase  in 
transmission  charges  to  New  Eng- 
land Power  Co  Increase  ot  $94,000 
authorized 
Vanceburg    Electric   Light,    Heat    & 
Power  System  ol  Vanceburg,  Ky., 
filed  a  formal  complaint  on  rate 
charged  by  company.  Commission 
accepted  settlement  reduction  of 
$19,000.   Complaint  withdrawn. 


•Rate  Lever— Continued 


Name  of  company 


Docket 

No, 


Date  of 
decision 


Summary 


Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating    E-7233 
Co. 


Otter  Tail  Power  Co  ..  E-7262       Apr.  21, 1966    Commission    suspended     notice    of 

cancellation  ot  agreement  lor 
transmission  service  to  Minnesota 
Valley  Cooperative.  Case  was 
terminated  with  Commission  ac- 
ceptance for  filing  of  supplemental 
rate  schedule  under  which  com- 
pany vjill  conti,iue  to  provide 
'  wheeling      service      until      other 

facilities  are  completed. 
Aug.  2,1966  Petition  by  Shopping  Centers  Associa- 
tion of  Northern  Ohio  lor  a  Com- 
mission order  requiring  company  to 
account  for  and  refund  to  the 
petitioners  all  moneys  collected  in 
excess  ol  the  legally  effective  rates 
and  charges  as  determined  by  the 
Commission  Case  was  terminated 
after  petitioners  disposed  ot  their 
electrical  facilities  and  rendered 
moot  the  issues  presented  in 
petition 
Dec.  1  .  1966r  Commission  ordered  an  investlgatran 
of  company's  wholesale  rates  on 
Commission's  own  motion.  Com- 
mission accepted  settlement  reduc- 
tion of  $43,360. 
Complaint  by  city  ot  Fayetteville, 
N.C..  alleging  that  company's  rates 
were  excessive,  unjust,  and  un- 
reasonable. Commission  accepted 
settlement  reduction  of  $238,175. 
Complaint  withdrawn.  As  part  of 
the  settlement  agreement,  company 
subsequently  filed  a  reductkin  of 
$362,897  to  its  other  wholesale 
customers. 


Illinois  Power  Co E-7245 


Carolina  Power  &  Ught  Co E-7256       Dec.  16, 1966 


B.  RESTRICTIVE'PROVISIONS 


Georgia  Power  Co E-7099' 

E-7193 


Feb. 
'Mar 


8.1965' 
30. 1965 ; 


Public  Service  Co  of  Oklahoma.  E-7179 
E-7196 


Company  ordered  to  show  cause  why 
dual  rates  and  restrictive  pro- 
visions in  rates  to  cooperatives  and 
municipals  are  not  unjust  and  un- 
reasonable. Settlement  with  cop- 
eratives  accepted  Feb.  8,  1965, 
withdrawing  dual  rate  and  modify- 
ing restrictive  clause.  Order  of 
Mar.  30.  1966  eliminates  dual  rate 
and  restrictive  provisions  in  muni- 
cipal schedules. 
Feb  19,1965  Suspension  ot  proposed'rate  schedule 
to  New  Cordell,  Okla.,  and  investi- 
gation of  rate  schedule  to  Duncan 
and  Alius,  Okla.,  on  ground  that 
they  may  contain  unduly  restrictive 
termination  clause.  Case  terminated 
when  Commission  found  that  com- 
pany not  seeking  unfair  advantage. 
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C.  INTERCONNECTIONS 


Ntnit  ol  company 


Docket 

No 


Date  ot 
decision 


Sammaiy 


Cential  Veimont  Public  S«rv-      E  7205 
ice  Cotp  and  Vermont  Elec- 
tric Power  Co.,  Inc. 


New  England  Po««r  Co E  7021        Fib    27. 196<    Complaint  by  town  ol  Shrewsbury 

seeliing  service  by  New  Enfland 
Power  at  lower  rate  rather  than  by 
Massachusetts  Flectnc,  a  sub- 
sidtary  New  England  Power 
ordered  to  serte  on  its  W  3  rate 
at  annual  reduction  ol  }47.600 
Cult  States  Utihties  Co.....        170*7       Jan    29.1954    Complaint  by  city  ol  Liberty,  Te« , 

that  company   reluses   to   sell   it 
I  power  on  same  terms  as  to  others 

Case  terminated  when  company 
agreed  lo  supply  the  power  re<iuire- 
ments  ol  the  city 
Jan.  20, 1966  Complaint  by  Vermont  Electric  Co- 
operative. Inc  .  that  companies  re- 
fused to  provide  additional  point 
at  interconnection.  Commission 
allowed  withdrawal  ol  complaint 
I  upon   hiing  ol   schedule   lor   new 

interconnection. 

Florida  Power  t  Light  Co E-7243       July     6.1966    Complaint  by  city  ol  Clewiston,   Fla, 

seeking  direct  interconnection  with 
company  in  lieu  ot  higher  cost  in- 
direct service  via  electric  coopera- 
tive and  industrial  corporation  A 
multiparty  settlement  agreement 
was  reached,  and  city  withdrew  its 
complaint  the  cooperative  leduced 
its  rates  to  the  city  by  J144,000 

Pacific &as  A  €iwlric  Co E-7248       Mar.  27,1967    Complaint  by  Truckee  Public  Utility 

District  requesting  Commission  to 
direct  Pacific  Gas  ft  Electric  Co  to 
transmit  and  deliver  to  complainant, 
power  and  energy  purchased  trom 
US.  Bureau  ol  Reclamation  Case 
terminated  when  Sierra  Pxilic  Co . 
who  had  previously  furnished  all 
energy  requirements  to  Truckee. 
agreed  to  a  rate  reduction  approxi- 
mating 20  percent.  Complaint  with- 
drawn. 
E  7250  Feb.  9.1967  Complaint  by  city  of  Springfield,  IIL, 
requesting  that  the  Commission  at- 
ttrnslively  direct  members  ol  the 
llliMW  Missouri  Pool  or  Illinois 
Pomr  Co.  or  Central  Illinois  Light 
Co.  to  establish  connection  ol  their 
transmission  fKilities  and  to  sell  or 
exchange  energy  with  the  city  Case 
terminated  when  Central  Illinois 
Light  Co.  agreed  to  interconnect 
with  th«  city. 


0.   PROPOSED   MERGERS   AND   ACQUISITIONS— Continued 


Narno  ol  company 


Docket 
No. 


Date  ol 
decision 


Summary 


Commonwealth  Edison  Co  and 
Central  Illinois  Electric  & 
Gas  Co. 


E-7275       Dec.    2. 1966 


Joint  application  by  Commonwealth 
Edison  Co  and  Central  lllincis 
Electric  &  Gas  Co  lor  Commission 
order  authorizing  a  merger  ol  the 
2  companies  The  Commission  ap- 
proved the  merger  but  retained 
lurisdiction  over  the  question  ot 
Commonwealth's  continued  op- 
eration ot  Central's  noncontiguous 
divisions  and  its  gas  distribution 
facilitits. 


E.  JURISDICTION 


Carolina  Powet  t  Light  Co E-7078       Miy  11. 1964 


Indiana  &  Michigan  Electric        E-7089 
Co. 


Cincinnati  Gas  &  Electric  Co...  E-7125 
Union  Light.  Heat  t  Power  Co. .  E-7203 


Jan. 
Jan. 


27. 1965 
19.1966 


Illinois  Power  Co .  Central  Illi- 
nois Public  Service  Co., 
Union  Electric  Co..  and  Cen- 
tral Illinois  Light  Co. 


0.  PROPOSED  MERGERS  AND  ACI}UISITION$ 


E-7165       Apr.     S.  1965 


E  7187       June    1.1965 


Southern  California  idison  Co. 
and  Dtsort  Electro  Coopor- 
ativt. 

Western  Power  S  Gai  Co., 
Inc  .  and  Western  Light  & 
Telephone  Co,  Inc. 

I 


Duke  Power  Co £7266       Aug.    9.1966 


Application  ol  Edison  to  acquire  elec- 
tric lacilities  at  the  cooperative. 
Commission  found  that  the  acquis*- 
tion  would  be  in  the  public  interest. 

Application  of  companies  to  merge 
with  the  surviving  csmpany  to  be 
known  as  Weste'n  Power  &  Gas 
Co.  with  facilities  m  Kansas  and 
Colorado.  Commission  approval 
conditioned  on  company's  planning 
to  interconnect  the  2  systems. 

Appltcation  by  Duke  Power  Co.  lor 
a  dKlaialory  ordM  diM  it  did  not 
wmi  Cawiiiiiii  appfMal  ol  ib 
■CQMhitioii  ol  Hm  dislribylion  (•- 
cilities  of  Clemson  University. 
Commission  ruled  that  the  act 
requires  FPC  approval  regarding 
xquisition  ot  any  electric  IxilitiM 
by  lurisdictional  utilities. 


Company  ordered  to  show  cause  why 
certain  wholesale  sales  not  subject 
to  FPC  lurisdidtion.  Case  termi- 
nated alter  company  submitted 
all  wholesale  rate  tilings. 
Apr.  14.1965  Company  operating  in  Indiana  and 
Mrchigan  was  ordered  to  show 
cause  why  wholesale  sales  to  16 
municipals  and  8  cooperative  cus- 
tomers were  not  subject  to  Com- 
mission lurisdiction.  Commission 
order  found  all  wholesale  sales  to 
be  jurisdictional. 
Arkansas  Power*  Light  Co....  E-7090       Sept   7.1965    Company     ordered    to    show     cause 

why  23  wholesale  sales  .vere  not 
subiect  to  FPC  lurisdiction  Order 
ot  Sept  7.  1965,  found  lurisdiction 
over  all  wholesale  sales 
Commission  ordered  investigation  ol 
company's  rate  and  ( Irected  com- 
pany to  show  cause  why  rate 
schedules  were  not  on  lile.  Rate 
settlement  accepted  by  Commis- 
sion for  reduction  of  S670.000  to 
Union  Light,  Heat  &  Power  Co., 
an  affiliate:  and  180,560  to  b 
municipals  and  another  affiliate. 
West  Harrison  Gas  i  Electric  Co., 
contingent  upon  a  tinding  ot  luris- 
diction over  these  sales.  Urder  ot 
Jan.  19,  1966  found  jurisdiction 
over  all  wholesale  sales. 
E  7163  Dec.  22. 1965  Commission  ordered  an  investigation 
and  healing  to  deteimine  jurisdic- 
tional stiitus  ot  company's  whole- 
sale sales  Order  ol  Dec  22,  1965 
lourd  lurisdiction  over  all  v/hole- 
"  sale  sales 

The  Commission  issued  an  or.lei  ili- 
recvng  respondents  to  sho*  cause 
why  the,'  should  not  be  required  to 
co.Tiply  with  Commission  lepoilii.g, 
Kcouiitirg.  and  rule  schedule  tiling 
reguireinents  Ihe  Commission 
heliJ  that  cooperatnes  are  not  pub- 
lic uImIics  with:n  the  meaning  ol 
the  Federal  Pov.er  Act 
The  Coinmissior.  initiated  en  investi- 
gation ol  the  Flcrnla  Power  &  Light 
Co  to  determine  whether  the  com- 
pany IS  a  public  utility  subject  to 
r^gu.ation  under  Ihe  Federal  Power 
Act  Th^  Commission  held  that  the 
company  was  a  j;ublic  utility  wilhin 
th°  r^eanir.g  ol  the  act  :.>id  ordered 
it  to  file  original  cost  statements 


Public  Service  Co  ol  Indiana. 

IIK. 


Dairvland  Power  Cooperative. 
MinnKota  Power  Coopera- 
tive. Inc  ,  and  South  Central 
Rural  Electric  Cooperative, 
Inc. 


Fk>iida  Powoi  I  Light  Co. 


E  7113       Jan      5.  !967 


£7210       Mar.  20. 1967 


(Table  4| 

Rbcent  Informal  Commission   .\ctions 

RxsvLTiNO  in  Savings  to  Consumers 

ARKANSAS  POWER  *  LIGHT  CO. 

Reduction  of  $59,452  (0.83".):  etTectlve 
date,  9  13  65:  Reductions  prompted.  In  part, 
by  conferences  between  the  Company  and 
the  staff  on  Improper  fuel  clauses. 

CAMBRIDCR  ELECTRIC   LIGHT   CO. 

Reduction  of  $49,730  (5.8'-):  effective 
date.  4'1  66:  In  accepting  a  change  In  the 
rate  schedule  for  service  to  the  Town  of  Bel- 
mont, the  Commission  noted  that  the  rates 
charged  might  be  unduly  high  and  so  ad- 
vised the  company  by  letter  dated  March  25, 
1965.  The  staff,  at  the  Commission's  request. 
Initiated  an  Investigation  of  the  rates  to  the 
town  and  the  reduction  was  submitted  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  Investigation. 


COMMONWEALTH    EOISON  CO. 

Reduction  of  $193,500  (6.9'"^):  effective 
date,  6  1  64:  Reductions  to  five  municipal 
customers  under  FPC  Electric  Tariff  as  a  re- 
sult of  Commission  letter  dated  March  19. 
1964  requesting  the  Company  to  pass  on 
Federal  Income  tax  reductions,  (Illinois). 

THE   EMPIRE   DISTRICT   ELECTRIC   CO. 

Reduction  of  $1,798  (4.1''  )  :  effective  date. 
4  1  65:  Commission  inquiries  resulted  in  the 
company  revising  rates  to  the  City  of  Che- 
topa.  Kansas  to  conform  with  the  rates  of- 
fered to  two  other  municipalities. 

FLORIDA   POWER  CORP, 

(1)  Reduction  of  $509,492  (lOM'^c)  :  effec- 
tive Date,  11  1  65:  A  staff  cost-of-8er\'lce 
study  indicated  excess  revenues  from  sales  to 
12  municipalities.  The  reductions  resulted 
from  a  conference  with  company  representa- 


tives concerning  elimination  of  the  excess 
revenues,  revision  of  the  fuel  .idjustment 
clause  and  elimination  of  the  tax  and  com- 
modity clauses. 

(2)  Reduction  of  $1,890  (4.2"-);  Effective 
Date.  11/20/65:  Reduction  to  Southeastern 
Power  Administration  resulted  from  elimina- 
tion of  the  commodity  adjustment  clause 
and  revision  of  the  fuel  adjustment  clause 
after  negotiations  with  company  representa- 
tives. 

INTERSTATE    POWER    CO, 

Reduction  of  $32,603  (6.22'^):  Effective 
Date,  1  1  '66:  Reductions  to  14  municipal- 
ities are  the  result  of  an  Informal  cost-of- 
servlce  study  conducted  by  the  staff  and  sub- 
sequent conferences  with  representatives  of 
the  company  to  eliminate  excess  revenues. 
(Iowa.  Minnesota.  Illinois  and  South  Da- 
kota). 
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lOWA    ELECTRIC    LIGHT    Si    POWER    CO. 

Reduction  of  $16,446:  Reductions  to  14 
customers  resulted  when  the  company  con- 
verted Its  tiled  rate  schedules  to  a  tariff  at 
the  staff's  recommendations.  The  Company 
eliminated  the  fuel  clause  from  its  rates 
alter  having  been  advised  by  the  staff  that 
the  fuel  clause  did  not  conform  to  the  Com- 
mission's Regulations. 

IOWA   PUBLIC    SERVICE   CO, 

Reduction  of  $5,929  (0.9':  ) :  Effective  Date, 
1  28/65:  In  response  to  the  Commission's 
letter  dated  12/2/64  inquiring  as  to  the 
company's  plans  for  passing  on  the  Federal 
income  tax  reduction,  the  company  sub- 
mitted reductions  to  15  municipal  customers, 
two  rural  cooperatives  and  one  utility. 

IOWA    SOUTHERN    UTILITIES    CO. 

Reduction  of  $6,866:  Reductions  to  five 
customers  resulted  when  the  company  con- 
verted its  filed  rate  schedules  to  a  tariff  at 
the  staff's  recommendations.  Conferences 
were  held  between  the  staff  and  company 
representatives  to  discuss  the  form  and  con- 
tent of  the  tariff.  The  tariff  contained  more 
uniform  rates  than  had  previously  been 
applied. 

KENTUCKY    tJTILITIES    CO. 

Reduction  of  $259,877  (6.21';);  Effective 
Date.  9/ 1  65:  Reductions  to  12  wholesale  cus- 
tomers are  the  result  of  the  staff's  informal 
office  investigation  which  Indicated  excess 
revenues  and  subsequent  discussions  with 
the  company. 

LAKE    SUPERIOR    IHSTRICT    POWER    CO. 

(1)  Reduction  of  $2,938  (0.38'^c):  Reduc- 
tions to  five  wholesale  customers  resulted 
from  a  Commission  letter  dated  December  4, 
1964  requesting  the  company  to  revise  its 
fuel  clause  to  reflect  current  operating  con- 
ditions. ( Wisconsin ) . 

(2)  Reduction  of  $8,420:  Reductions  to  two 
customers  resulted  after  Bompletion  of  a 
staff  study  of  the  companys  operations  and 
costs.  Several  conferences  were  held  with 
company  representatives  concerning  uniform 
application  of  rate  schedules  and  the  possi- 
bility of  excess  revenues.  (Wisconsin) . 

MINNESOTA    POWE8    «t    LIGHT    CO. 

Reduction  of  $18,049  (0.77'-c);  Effective 
Date.  8/30/64:  As  a  result  of  the  staff's  re- 
quest, the  company  submitted  a  revision 
which  updated  the  fuel  clause  resulting  in 
reductions  to  12  cooperative  customers, 

MONONGAHELA    POWER    CO. 

(1)  Reduction  of  $51,248  (2.25%);  Ef- 
fective Date,  4/25/65:  Reductions  to  seven 
customers  are  a  result  of  the  Commission's 
letter  dated  December  15,  1964  requesting  the 
company  to  pass  on  Federal  income  tax  re- 
ductions. 

(2)  Reduction  of  $55,746  (le.S-T,);  Effec- 
tive Date.  5  1.66:  The  company  reduced  its 
rates  to  retail  customers  in  West  Virginia 
effective  January  1,  1966.  Reductions  to  two 
municipalities  and  one  cooperative  were 
prompted  by  a  Commission  letter  dated 
February  1.  1966  inquiring  as  to  the  com- 
pany's plans  to  effect  reductions  to  its  resale 
customers. 

NEW  ENOliAND  POWER  CO. 

( 1 1  Reduction  of  $162,580:  Effective  Date, 
1/1  65:  Reductions  to  the  Towns  of  Hlng- 
ham  and  Hull,  Massachusetts  and  Massa- 
chusetts Electric  Company  are  the  result  of 
an  Informal  complaint  submitted  by  the 
towns  and  subsequent  conferences  between 
the  staff  and  New  England  Electric  System 
representatives. 

(2)  Reduction  of  $2,340  (0.4%);  Effec- 
tive Date.  1  1  65:  The  Town  of  North  Attle- 
boro.  Massachusetts  filed  an  informal  com- 
plaint with  the  Commission  concerning  dis- 
putes over  billing  discounts  between  the 
town  and  the  New  England  Electric  System. 
A  field  investigation  by  the  staff  and  confer- 
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ences  with  the  parties  resulted  In  the  re- 
duction to  the  town, 

(3)  Reduction  of  $4,070  (3.9'"^);  Effective 
Date,  6/1/65:  Reduction  to  the  Town  of 
Paxton,  Massachusetts  is  the  result  of  con- 
tinuing cost-of-service  study  and  several 
conferences. 

(4(  Reduction  of  $879,409  (10.9'o);  Effec- 
tive Date,  9/1/65:  Reductions  to  25  custom- 
ers are  the  result  of  a  staff  cost-of-service 
study  of  the  company's  wholesale  sales  which 
indicated  excess  revenues  and  negotiations 
with  officials  of  the  New  England  Electric 
System.  (Massachusetts) . 

OHIO    EDISON    CO. 

Reduction  of  $456,118  O.l'.r);  Effective 
Date.  10/1/65:  Reductions  to  18  municipal 
customers  resulted  from  a  cost-of-service 
study,  submitted  by  the  company  and  re- 
viewed and  adjusted  by  the  staff,  and  dis- 
cussed at  various  meetings  involving  all 
parties. 

OrTER    TAIL    POWER    CO. 

(1)  Reduction  of  $14,821  (14.71'"  );  Effec- 
tive Date,  8/20/65:  Reduction  to  the  Village 
of  Bagley,  Minnesota  is  the  result  of  a  staff 
cost-of-service  study  which  indicated  excess 
revenues  to  the  company  from  sales  to  the 
village. 

(2)  Reduction  of  $11,250  (34.2';  );  Effec- 
tive Date,  2/1/66:  Reduction  to  Cass  County 
Electric  Cooperative,  Inc.  is  the  result  of  a 
settlement  of  an  informal  complaint  through 
negotiations  among  the  staff,  company  and 
the  cooperative, 

PENNSYLVANIA    POWER    it    LIGHT    CO, 

Reduction  of  $136,901  (7,0'",  )  :  Reductions 
to  13  municipalities  and  one  private  com- 
pany are  the  result  of  various  conferences 
between  the  staff  and  company  representa- 
tives concerning  rate  uniformity  and  a  staff 
cost-of-service  study  which  indicated  excess 
revenues. 


PENNSYLVANIA    POWER    CO. 

Reduction  of  $44,031  (9.1';):  A  cost-of- 
service  study  prepared  by  the  company  and 
reviewed  and  adjusted  by  the  staff  indicated 
that  the  company  was  receiving  excess 
revenues.  Rate  reductions  to  Soui  munici- 
palities followed  several  meetings  between 
thfe  staff  and  company  representatives  at 
which  the  study  was  discussed. 

PUBLIC   SERVICE    CO.    OF    INDIANA,    INC. 

Reduction  of  $3,466;  Effective  Date, 
1/16.67:  Reductions  to  67  wholesale  custom- 
ers were  prompted  by  a  Commission  letter 
and  staff  inquiries  at  a  conference  with 
company  representatives  concerning  im- 
proper fuel  clauses. 

PtJBLIC    SERV^CE    CO,    OF    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

Reduction  of  $71,230  (1.79'c);  Effective 
Date.  10/1/65:  Reductions  prompted  by  Com- 
mission letter  dated  March  20,  1964  request- 
ing the  company  to  advise  as  to  how  they 
proposed  to  reflect  reductions  in  Federal 
income  taxes. 


PtreLlC    SERVICE   CO.   OF    OKLAHOMA 

The  following  reductions  were  prompted 
by  a  Commission  letter  dated  April  12,  1965 
requesting  the  company  to  update  the  fuel 
clause  and  other  provisions  which  did  not 
reflect  current  operating  situations. 

SIERRA    PACIFIC    POWER    CO. 

Reduction  of  $102,627  (19.38'i);  Effective 
Date,  2/1/67:  Reductions  to  three  customers 
resulted  after  severfd  conferences  were  held 
to  work  out  a  settlement  of  a  complaint  filed 
by  Truckee  Public  Utility  District  against 
Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company.  (CalUor- 
nla). 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  ELECTRIC  &  GAS  CO. 

Reduction  of  $3,775  (2.94<ro ) ;  Effective 
Date,  4/1/64:  Reduction  to  Town  of  Wlnns- 
boro,  South  Carolina  is  a  result  of  the  elim- 
ination of  a  dual  rate  after  negotiations 
among  the  staff,  company  and  Wlnnsboro. 


VIRGINIA    ELECTRIC    *    POWER   CO. 

(1)  Reduction  of  $254,243  (4.75%):  Cost- 
of-service  studies  by  the  staff  indicated  ex- 
cess revenues.  Conferences  with  company 
representatives  resulted  in  the  reduction  to 
19  municipalities  and  one  private  utUlty. 
(Virginia).  „„     ,., 

(2)  Reduction  of  $8,522  (4.35%);  Effective 
Date,  6/16/65:  Reduction  to  Town  of  Ma- 
nassas, Virginia,  is  a  result  of  various  con- 
ferences with  company  representatives  based 
on  the  staff's  cost-of-service  study  which  in- 
dicated excess  revenues. 

(3)  Reduction  of  $188,753  (3.8%):  Reduc- 
tions to  19  customers  are  the  result  of  vari- 
ous conferences  with  company  representa- 
tives following  an  earlier  reduction  obtained 
by  the  staff's  efforts.  The  staff's  office  cost-of- 
service  study  indicated  that  the  prior  re- 
duction was  not  sufficient  to  entirely  elimi- 
nate the  excess  revenues  being  collected. 
(North  Carolina.  Virginia) . 

WESTEKN   POWiai  &   GAS  CO.,   INC. 

Reduction  of  $44,450;  Effective  Dates. 
4/1/65  and  5/30/66:  Reduction  of  $3,953  is 
a  result  of  the  staff's  effort  to  have  the  same 
fuel  clause  applied  to  the  company's  munici- 
pal customers  as  was  api>lied  to  its  coopera- 
tive customers.  Further  rate  reduction  of 
$40,497  is  a  result  of  a  staff  cost-of-service 
study  which  showed  excess  revenues  from 
these  customers. 

WISCONSIN   ELECTRIC   POWER  CX). 

Reduction  of  $63,137  (3.86%);  Effective 
Date,  4/1/65:  Reduction  to  10  Wisconsin 
municipalities  was  prompted  partially  by  a 
Commission  letter  dated  March  5,  1964.  In- 
qulriilg  as  to  how  the  company  proposed  to 
reflect  the  PIT  reduction  In  their  wholesale 
rates. 

WISCONSIN  POWER  &  LIGHT  CO. 

Reduction  of  $222,675;  Effective  Dates, 
7/1 '66  and  10/1/66:  A  staff  cost-of-servlce 
study  indicated  that  the  company  was  col- 
lecting excess  revenues  from  its  wholesale 
customers.  Reductions  resulted  from  the 
staff's  study  and  a  number  of  dlscu.ssions 
between  the  staff  and  company  representa- 
tives concerning  the  results  of  the  study  and 
the  proper  rate  levels. 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  while  the  FPC  deals  only  with 
wholesale  rates,  the  Commission's  ac- 
tions in  this  area  have  had  a  significant 
impact  on  all  electric  rates.  Perhaps 
the  most  convincing  evidence  of  this 
fact  has  been  the  vigorous  efforts  of  pri- 
vate power  companies  to  escape  FPC 
jurisdiction.  Legislation  is  pending  now 
before  the  Senate  which  would  exempt 
certain  private  power  companies  and 
open  a  loophole  for  others  to  also  slip 
out  from  under  FPC  scrutiny.  I  have  tes- 
tified in  opposition  to  this  legislation. 

In  the  past,  the  committee  has  re- 
jected similar  legislation.  I  hope  that  it 
will  continue  to  do  so.  The  beneficiaries 
of  opposition  to  the  bill  will  be  the  con- 
sumers of  America. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RATE  Wrangle:  Fight  Between  Utilities 
AND  Critics  Over  Cost  of  Electricity 
Heats  Up — Consumer  Organizations  Call 
Rates  of  Return  Too  High— Accounting 
is  qttestioned — firms  cite  cost  pres- 
SURES 

(By    Elliot   Carlson) 
Electricity  prices  keep  going  down,  down, 
down— and  seme  buyers  of  power  keep  get- 
ting madder  and  madder. 
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The  utilities  cant  understand  why.  The 
Edlaon  Bectrlc  Institute  says  the  average 
price  per  kilowatt  hour  of  electricity  sup- 
plied to  residential  customers  was  3  10  cents 
In  19<n  That  compares  with  3  37  cents  five 
years  before  and  3. 33  cents  Just  after  World 
War  11 

What's  more,  says  the  Institute,  this  de- 
cline has  occurred  while  the  overall  cost  of 
living  has  been  Increasing  Inexorably,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  labor  and  materials  costs 
of  the  utilities  themselves. 

But  this  cuts  no  Ice  with  critics.  They 
claim  that  the  utilities  still  are  reaping 
profits  that  exceed  the  returns  on  invest- 
ments In  plant  and  equipment  approved  by 
regulatory  bodies,  and  they  Insist  that  the 
companies  trim  chargM  to  customers  fur- 
ther. 

In  .1  number  of  states,  consumers  are  band- 
ing together  to  press  for  lower  rates.  The 
Pederal  Power  Commission,  which  has  no  di- 
rect authority  over  retail  electricity  rates  but 
keeps  close  track  of  utility  operations  and 
rates  of  return,  is  getting  more  complaints. 
So  are  the  state  regulatory  agencies  that 
control  rates.  All  the  fuss  has  prompted 
lawmakers  and  regulators  at  both  levels  to 
take  a  more  critical  look  at  rates. 

A  ••snocKZD"  CUSTOMSa 

Much  of*  the  protest  Is  coming  from  the 
grass-roots  ICvel.  Consider  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Keefer.  a  28-year-old  housewife  from  Lees- 
burg,  Va.  She  and  her  family  moved  to  the 
Fairfax  County  community  early  last  year. 
After  living  In  their  new  all-electric  house 
for  59  days,  the  Keefers  got  a  9111  bill  from 
Virginia  Electric  it  Power  Co.  "We  were 
shocked."  she  says  "I  decided  something 
ought  to  be  done  about  these  outrageous 
rates." 

So  she  Joined  The  Committee  of  One 
Thousand,  a  recently  formed  consumer  group 
that  hopes  to  raise  a  modest  M.OOO  to  fi- 
nance D  study  of  Virginia  Electrlc's  rates. 
The  committee  Is  nearly  halfway  to  Its  goal. 

The  Church  of  the  Ascension  In  Claymont, 
Del.,  is  one  of  a  number  of  churches  that 
recently  have  complained  of  high  rates  to  the 
FPC  The  Episcopal  church's  bill  nearly  trip- 
led after  a  wing  was  added:  Philip  P.  Cross- 
land,  senior  warden,  says:  "Our  actual  use 
of  electricity  Increased  much  less  than  that." 
A  few  weeks  ago  the  PPC  agreed  to  study 
the  rates  charged  churches  and  publish  its 
findings  for  possible  use  by  state  regulatory 
agencies. 

In  Philadelphia,  a  new  citizens  group 
called  Consumer  Education  and  Protective 
Association  Is  circulating  petitions  to  resi- 
dents and  businessmen  asking  refund  of  an 
alleged  910.5  million  overcharge  by  Philadel- 
phia Electric  Co.  In  1965.  In  Box  Elder,  SJ)., 
the  Douglas  Independent  School  District 
thinks  the  rates  charged  by  Black  Hills  Pow- 
er &  Light  Co.  are  too  high;  the  district 
wants  to  link  up  with  public  power  sources 
In  the  area.  Robert  S.  Spelts,  superintendent, 
thinks  the  district  could  save  925.000  a  year 
by  buying  power  this  way. 

HOW  RATES  AXE  SET 

Utility  charges  to  customers  are  set  In  ac- 
cordance with  an  overall  rate  of  return  al- 
lowed the  company  by  regulators.  This  re- 
turn Is  a  percentage  arrived  at  by  dividing 
the  utility's  rate  base  ( the  value  of  its  plant, 
equipment  and  other  assets)  Into  Its  net 
operating  Income. 

The  bigger  a  company's  rate  base  and  the 
smaller  Its  operating  net.  the  lower  Its  rate 
of  return  will  appear — and  the  more  Justi- 
fication It  will  have  for  maintaining  current 
charges,  minimizing  reductions  or,  in  a  few 
cases,  actually  boosting  Its  charges  to 
customers. 

When  a  comp.iny  does  seek  a  rate  Increase, 
a  full-scale  hearing  and  Investigation  by  state 
regulators  is  almost  automatic.  Even  when 
retail  rates  stay  level  or  decrease,  state  regu- 
lators are  generally  supposed  to  keep  a  con- 


stant surveillance  on  a  utility  to  make  sure 
It  Isn't  drifting  too  far  alMve  Its  approved 
rate  of  return. 

In  practice,  say  critics,  these  agencies  rlther 
don't  perform  their  watchdog  role  adequately 
or  tolerate  accounting  methods  thrtt  make  a 
utility's  rate  of  return  look  lower  than  It 
really  Is.  As  a  ronsequence.  consumers  pay 
more  than  they  should.  It's  argued. 

AXEA   or   Dt-IACKCrMCNT 

The  norm  for  rate  of  return  observed  by 
most  state  regulatory  bodies  Is  6'^.  Sen.  I^e 
Metcalf  ( D.,  Mont.  I .  long  a  gadfly  to  the  in- 
vestor-owned utlllUes.  also  advocates  6';.  as 
a  fair  standard  In  Overcharge,  .i  controver- 
sial book  atwut  utility  rate  practices  he 
wrote  with  Victor  Relnemer.  an  aide.  It  was 
published  last  year. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  disagreement,  how- 
ever, over  what  Items  a  utility  should  be 
allowed  to  Include  or  umlt  In  calculating  Its 
rate  base  and  net  operating  income.  For  ex- 
ample. In  a  number  of  cases  companies  have 
drawn  heavy  fire  for  reducing  operating  net 
by  deducting  charitable  and  other  contribu- 
tions that  critics  maintain  aren't  v.illd  busi- 
ness expenses:  presumably,  consumers  must 
underwrite  these  contributions  In  higher 
payments  for  electricity. 

In  testimony  before  New  York  State  regu- 
lators last  year.  Arnold  H.  Hlrsch.  an  attorney 
and  a  consultant  on  utilities  operations, 
claimed  that  Consolidated  Edl&on  Co.  had 
"Improperly"  charged  to  Its  customers  "hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars"  In  contribu- 
tions to  164  organizations  from  July  1965 
to  June  1960.  Con  Ed  replied  that  the  pay- 
ments, many  of  them  made  to  chambers  of 
commerce  and  various  civic  groups,  were  a 
necessary  part  of  doing  business  In  New 
York  and  therefore  were  properly  a  part  of 
operating  expenses. 

Sen.  Metcalf  and  other  critics  make  the 
same  charge  against  Virginia  Electric  that 
Mr.  Hlrsch  does  against  Con  Ed.  J.  Justin 
Moore,  senior  vice  president  of  the  utility. 
replies  that  a  "utility  has  got  to  be  a  good 
citizen  to  the  community  It  serves." 

Failure  to  display  such  an  attitude,  he 
avers,  might  lay  the  utility  onen  to  "commu- 
nity hostility  and  the  possibility  of  dis- 
criminatory taxes,  and  the  consumer  would 
be  the  first  to  suffer."  Besides,  says  Virginia 
Electric,  the  donations  are  mlnlscule  com- 
pared with  the  company's  earnings:  last  year, 
says  the  utility,  they  amounted  to  only  one- 
fourth  of  one  percent  of  Its  net  Income  befoie 
taxes. 

.State  regulatory  bodies  are  split  In  their 
handling  of  such  write-offs.  Roughly  half  of 
all  state  commissions.  Including  Virginia's, 
consider  donations  to  charities  r.nd  civic 
groups  .IS  part  of  a  utility's  operating  ex- 
penses. The  rest  do  not. 

There's  even  less  agreement  on  how  rate 
bases  should  be  computed.  Some  ."tites  per- 
mit utilities  to  use  the  "fair  value"  method 
of  Etlvlng  a  value  to  their  plant  and  equip- 
ment— a  value  between  what  the  aysetr,  cost 
when  acquired  or  built  and  what  It  would 
cost  to  replace  them  today.  Others  will  al- 
low only  original  cost  less  depreciation.  StlU 
other  states  use  different  guidelines. 

OVERCHARGE     ALLEGED 

There  are  additional  complications.  For  ex- 
ample. Virginia  regulators  adhere  to  the  "de- 
preciated original  cost"  method,  which  Is  also 
foUowd  by  the  FPC  and  Is  considered  the 
most  realistic  by  such  critics  of  the  utilities 
as  Sen.  Metcalf.  But  the  state  also  allows 
Virginia  Electric  to  include  In  Its  rate  b;ise 
the  value  of  construction  work  In  prosress.  an 
allowance  not  made  by  the  FPC. 

This  practice  swells  the  utility's  rate  base 
unreason.'tbly.  say  critics.  The  Committee  of 
One  Thousand  charges  that  Virginia  Electric 
Is  overcharging  its  customers  99  mtlUon  a 
year  as  a  result — basing  that  figure  on  the 
difference  between  the  "Ideal"  6'",  rate  of  re- 
turn and  the  "actual"  rate  of  more  than  7% 
as  calculated  with  the  FPC's  method. 


By  its  own  accounting,  Virginia  Electrlc's 
1967  rate  of  return  (the  FPC  doesn't  have  its 
own  version  prepared  yet)  is  only  6.09%.  It 
would  have  been  higher,  says  Mr.  Moore,  the 
executive  vice  president,  if  costs  hadn't  risen 
more  thnn  expected  during  tlie  year.  Because 
of  rising  costs  of  labor,  fuel  .ind  interest  on 
borrowings,  inuiy  utilities  maint.iln  that  they 
!ia\e  to  project  rates  of  rctuiii  somewhat 
.^Ixjve  0';  .  under  systems  of  i<cc>  unting  :.!- 
Ijwnble  in  their  states,  if  they  nope  to  wind 
up  the  ye.ir  at  that  level. 

For  this  ..nd  other  reasoa-'.  utilities  strong- 
ly resist  being  tied  to  a  6';  rate  of  return 
when  planning  ahead.  "How  long  can  any 
utility  go  on  fighting  infiation  before  tu  rate 
of  return  sinks  so  low  that  Investors  will  be 
too  discouraged  to  buy  lu  stock?  "  asks  Mr. 
Moore.  He  und  ofner  utilities  fxecuihes  also 
feel  that  a  fair  actual  rate  of  return  would 
be  7T.  to  Ti'-'c. 

Mr.  Metcalf  and  other  critics  insist  that 
the  utilities  are  shedding  crocodile  tears.  In 
his  book,  the  Montana  Senator  claims  the 
nation's  electric  utilities  overcharged  their 
customers  9618.  million  in  1965— a  figure 
based  on  the  difference  between  the  "ideal" 
6';  and  the  "actual"  median  of  7  39".  for 
the  192  companies  that  reported  to  the  FPC 
that  year.  Sen.  Metcalfs  claim  Is.  of  course, 
based  on  the  conviction  that  the  FPCs  way 
of  accounting  is  the  right  way,  a  conviction 
disputed  by  utilities  executives  and  by  many 
state  regulators  as  well. 

""BULCINC"'    RATE    BASES? 

Sen.  Metcalf.  however,  remains  convinced 
that  as  a  consequence  of  lax  regulation  by 
some  state  commissions,  "rate  bases  tend  to 
bulge  with  overpriced  or  unused  equipment." 
causing  the  consumer  to  pay  higher  rates 
than  he  should.  The  Senator  Is  also  critical 
of  utilities'  alleged  foot-dragging  In  provid- 
ing rate- base  information  to  Federal  and 
state  regulators. 

Early  last  month  he  Introduced  a  bill  that 
would  compel  the  companies  to  act  faster.  "It 
often  takes  months  to  find  out  hew  a  utility 
has  computed  Its  rate  base.'"  savs  Mr, 
Relnemer.  Sen.  Metcalf"s  aide,  "and  con- 
sumers can  lose  millions  of  dollars  while  a 
case  Is  being  decided.  Utilities  often  com- 
plain that  they  operate  in  a  fishbowl.  We 
want  to  make  sure  they  do." 

Some  state  legislators  also  are  zeroing  In  on 
the  utilities.  In  Massachusetts,  for  example, 
a  strongly  worded  proposal  is  now  before  the 
lelgslature:  among  other  things,  it  would 
provide  a  "public  counsel"  to  represent  con- 
sumer interests  before  the  state's  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Utilities. 

The  protests  of  power  xisers  have  paid  off 
in  some  cases.  Last  fall,  the  Maryland  Pub- 
lic Service  Commission  reduced  by  $1.3  mil- 
lion annually  the  electric  rates  of  Baltimore 
Oaa  &  Electric  Co.  The  action  was  taken 
after  the  People's  Counsel,  a  recently  formed 
state  agency  that  represents  consumer  Inter- 
pstB.  attacked  the  utility's  rates  as  "exces- 
sive, unjust  and  unreasonable." 

New  York  City  Is  hoping  Its  own  protests 
can  forestall  a  rate  Increase  by  Con  Ed.  In 
hearings  last  year,  the  city  strongly  opposed 
tentative  approval  for  a  $32  million  Increase 
granted  by  the  New  York  State  Public  Service 
Commission.  The  commission  is  expected  to 
hand  down  a  final  decision  shortly. 
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NATIONAL  BOTTLE  CRISIS 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
come  to  ray  attention  that  we  are  faced 
with  still  another  crisis  in  the  Nation. 
May  I  quote  from  an  item  moving  on  the 
United  Press  International  news  wire 
this  afternoon? 

President  Johnson  may  soon  be  forced  to 
Invoke  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  to  avoid  a  na- 
tlonal  consumer  crisis — canned   liquor. 


The  report  goes  on  to  say  that  one  of 
the  Nation's  famous  whisky  makers  an- 
nounced that  it  was  running  out  of  bot- 
tles and  if  the  6-week  strike  of  the  Glass 
Bottle  Blowers  Union  does  not  come  to 
an  end  soon  they  wUl  be  forced  to  shut 
down.  He  said: 

It  raises  the  prospect  of  either  liquor  In 
cans  ...  or  no  liquor  at  all.  Either  way  It's 
a  crisis. 

Now  it  seems  strange  to  me,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  we  have  here  a  situation  where 
the  Nation's  liquor  supply  is  threatened 
and  here  is  a  report  the  White  House 
Is  considering  jumping  in  after  only  6 
weeks.  On  the  other  hand  we  have  a 
copper  strike  that  will  complete  its  eighth 
month  tomorrow,  it  threatens  the  bal- 
ance of  payments,  it  imperils  the  defense 
effort  and  because  of  it  people  are  starv- 
ing and  undergoing  economic  dissister 
and  still  the  President  does  not  see  it  as 
a  national  emergency. 

The  situation  is  almost  ludicrous,  Mr. 
President,  and  were  it  not  that  people's 
very  lives  and  well-being  were  at  stake.  I 
would  be  tempted  to  make  a  Joke.  It  is 
difBcult  to  believe  that  the  President  Is 
even  considering  taking  such  a  drastic 
step  as  invoking  the  Taft-Hartley  emer- 
gency powers  in  a  possible  bottle  shortage 
when  he  has  not  demonstrated  the  same 
concern  In  the  copper  strike,  where  we 
have  starving  children,  ruined  families, 
and  businesses,  and  letting  a  Nation  run 
low  on  a  critical  war  supply  like  copper 
In  the  midst  of  national  conflict. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  UPI  report  to  which  I  have 
referred,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Washington. — President  Johnson  may  soon 
be  forced  to  Invoke  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  to 
avoid  a  national  consumer  crisis — canned 
liquor. 

Chances  of  presidential  Intervention  In- 
creased today  following  Industry  rejection  of 
a  more  than  7  percent-a-year  wage  demand 
to  end  the  six-week  strike  by  the  Nation's 
glass  bottle  blowers. 

The  rejection  came  as  one  of  the  Nation's 
famous  whisky  makers— Jim  Beam  DlstUUng 
Co. — announced  it  was  running  out  of  bottles 
and  may  be  forced  to  shut  down  If  the  strike 
does  not  end  In  the  next  few  days. 

The  statement  by  a  Jim  Beam  official  added 
that  "every  liquor  company  is  In  the  same 
boat." 

One  source  close  to  the  negotiations  be- 
tween the  Glass  Bottle  Blowers  Association 
and  the  container  manufacturers  jokingly 
speculated  that  the  situation  raised  the  pros- 
pect of  either  liquor  In  cans  or,  worse,  no 
liquor  at  all. 

"Either  way  It's  a  crisis,"  he  said. 


Buell  this  spring  at  a  convocation  at  Bos- 
ton University.  The  35-year-old  Harvard 
University  graduate  wrote  about  the  role 
of  eastern  Massachusetts  engineers  in 
finding  solutions  to  the  mounting  refuse 
problem  that  has  often  been  referred  to 
as  the  "third  pollution." 

The  winning  series,  started  last  No- 
vember after  North  Shore  residents 
picketed  a  dump  in  Saugus,  Mass.,  em- 
phasized that — 

The  solution  to  solid  wastes  disposal  prob- 
lems will  require  an  unprecedented  degree  of 
cooperation  between  engineers  and  public 
administrators,  supported  by  a  committed 
citizenry  that  understends  the  technical 
problems  Involved. 

Mr.  Buell  went  on  to  say : 

The  United  States  has  been  called  a  na- 
tion standing  knee-deep  In  refuse,  hurling 
rockets  to  the  moon.  But  growing  concern 
over  the  solid  waste  disposal  problem  Is  re- 
placing apathy,  as  evidenced  by  open  discus- 
sion, controversy,  research  and  experimenta- 
tion with  new  techniques. 


SOLID  WASTE  DISPOSAL 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  a  series  of  articles  published 
in  the  Lynn,  Mass.,  Daily  Evening  Item, 
on  the  long-range  solution  to  the  solid 
waste  disposal  problems  north  of  Boston, 
was  last  awarded  the  third  armual  jour- 
nalism award  presented  by  the  National 
Society  of  Professional  Engineers  for  the 
most  significant  writing  on  engineering 
In  a  daily  or  weekly  newspaper  in  1967. 

The  $1,000  award  and  bronze  medal 
will  be  presented  to  Item  Reporter  Dwight 


In  one  of  Mr.  Buell's  articles,  in  which 
he  discusses  a  regional  incinerator  for 
the  towns  of  Wakefield,  Stoneham,  and 
Reading,  he  referred  to  the  chairman  of 
the  regional  planning  commission  as 
"part  of  a  large  mobile  population  of  en- 
gineers living  in  an  attractive  residential 
town  who  derive  satisfaction  from  taking 
part  in  public  affairs  and  whose  profes- 
sional talents  have  foimd  ready  accept- 
ance in  both  elective  and  appointive 
ofBces." 

Mr.  Buell  grew  up  in  Richmond,  in 
western  Massachusetts,  and  has  been  on 
the  staff  of  the  Lynn  Evening  Item  for 
11  years. 

The  National  Society's  Journalism 
Award  winner  was  chosen  by  a  panel  of 
judges  consisting  of  Ernest  P.  Mickel, 
Washington  affr-irs  editor,  McGraw-Hill 
Publications;  Stephen  R.  Woodzell,  presi- 
dent. Potomac  Electric  Power  Co.;  Don- 
ald E.  Marlowe.  P.E.,  dean  of  the  School 
of  Engineering  and  Architecture,  the 
Catholic  University;  and  Joseph  L.  Gill- 
man.  P.E.,  noted  consulting  engineer  and 
panel  chairman. 

The  1967  award  competition  brought 
some  100  entries  from  newspapers 
throughout  the  country  on  subjects  rang- 
ing from  coverage  of  space  activities  to 
pollution  and  mass  transportation  to 
careers  in  engineering  and  activities  of 
engineers  in  industry. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  articles  be  printed  in  the 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Regional  Plans  Needed  fob  Future — Solid 
Waste  Disposal — I 
(By  Dwight  Buell) 

How  would  you  like  more  than  500.000 
people  and  1.000  companies  to  dump  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  tons  of  refuse  In  your  back- 
yard each  year?  The  residents  of  East  Sau- 
gus didn't,  and  last  summer,  led  by  Acting 
Town  Manager  Stanley  W.  Day,  a  retired 
General  Electric  Co.  electrical  engineer,  they 
rebelled. 

The  Saugus  inhabitants  picketed  the  300- 
acre  DeMatteo  dump,  protesting  mounting 
piles  of  rubbish,  odors,  rodents,  smoke,  poi- 
sonous gases  and  water-polluting  bacteria 
they  said  emanated  from  the  area.  The  Sau- 
gus Board  of  Health  closed  the  seven-year- 
old  dump  on  the  grounds  It  was  a  health- 


menace.  But  chaos  resulted  when  many  of 
the  14  metropolitan  Boston  cities  and  towns 
using  the  facility  were  left  without  alter- 
native sites.  As  a  result,  the  state  intervened 
and  kept  It  open  on  an  emergency  basis. 

But  sooner  or  later  the  DeMatteo  dump 
will  be  closed  or  filled  to  capacity.  What  will 
happen  then?  In  1965.  metropolitan  Boston 
produced  nearly  three  million  tons  of  refuse 
of  all  kinds,  including  80.000  Junked  auto- 
mobiles. By  1990  the  annual  tonnage  will 
have  doubled.  Statewide  the  problem  will 
be  comparable.  Will  the  waste  matter  be 
dumped  In  .somebody  else's  backyard?  Or 
will  a  concerted,  long-range  effort  be  made 
to  plan  a  sanitary,  nuisance-free  system  of 
solid  waste  disposal  that  wlK  make  picket 
lines  and  "baby  carriage  brigades"  obsolete? 

Although  the  average  person  doesn't  worry 
about  where  the  more  than  1.000  pounds  of 
rubbish  and  garbage  he  generates  a  year 
ends  up,  sanitary  engineers  call  the  solid 
waste  problem  the  "third  pollution  problem." 
They  consider  It  as  serious  as  water  and  air 
pollution.  It  Is  worsening  with  the  use  of 
throw-away   containers. 

The  federal  government  two  years  ago  In- 
dicated It  was  ready  to  accept  its  share  of  the 
national  challenge  with  the  passage  of  the 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act.  Wesley  E.  Gilbert- 
son,  first  chief  of  the  OfBce  of  Solid  Wastes 
In  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  says.  "The 
very  technological  Ingenuity  that  helped 
create  our  society  and  made  it  possible  to 
produce  and  use  things  at  an  astonishingly 
rapid  rate  must  now  face  the  task  of  figuring 
out  how  to  dispose  of  the  fruits  of  our  labor 
without  endangering  human  health  and 
well-being    or    drastically    marring    scenic 

beautv." 

The  solution  vrtll  require  an  unprecedented 
degree  of  cooperation  between  engineers  and 
public  administrators,  supported  by  a  com- 
mitted citizenry  that  understands  the  tech- 
nical problems  Involved.  Probably  no  one  on 
the  North  Shore  has  broader  experience  In 
both  the  engineering  and  administrative 
fields  than  Ipswich  Town  Manager  .John  O. 
Stlnson,  who  until  last  May  was  town  man- 
ager In  Saugus. 

From  1957  to  1962  Stlnson  was  a  civil  en- 
gineer, building  flood  control,  waterworks, 
highway,  airport  and  Incinerator  projects. 
Then  he  was  fired  with  the  ambition  to 
"build  an  organization."  Some  people  believe 
engineers,  who  deal  primarily  with  bricks 
and  mortar,  don't  make  good  managers,  who 
above  all  must  know  how  to  deal  with  peo- 
ple. But  In  his  first  governmental  post 
Stlnson  served  more  than  five  years,  longer 
than  any  other  manager  In  the  turbulent 
history  of  Plan  E  government  In  Saugus. 

Stinson  believes  the  solid  waste  disposal 
problem  must  be  solved  on  a  planned  re- 
gional basis.  He  says,  "We  have  relied  too 
long  on  crude,  makeshift  solutions,  which 
the  DeMatteo  dump  crisis  shows  are  no 
longer  acceptable.  As  the  volume  of  wastes 
is  Increasing,  vacant  land  space  for  disposal 
services  Is  rapidly  decreasing.  There  are  new 
and  Increasing  demands  for  land  for  recrea- 
tion and  open  space,  housing.  Industry  and 
Industrial  parks,  shopping  centers  and  trans- 
portation." 

Stinson  adds,  that,  although  the  cheapest 
method,  open  dumping  Is  "an  unsanitary  and 
outmoded  process,  some  Massachusetts  com- 
munities spend  only  10  cents  per  capita  a 
year  using  this  method.  But  the  considera- 
tion of  cost  does  not  Include  the  cost  to  the 
local  fire  department  for  putting  out  fires,  the 
cost  of  the  water  used  by  the  dump  person- 
nel for  the  same  purpose  and  the  cost  of 
damage  to  tires,  axles  and  springs  of  collec- 
tion vehicles  and  fire  trucks.  Nor  does  It  In- 
clude the  depreciation  of  real  estate  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  dump  or  the  value  of  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  that  part  of  the 
population  affected  by  the  objectionable  con- 
dlUons  created." 

Stlnson  conslaers  sanitary  landfills,  dumps 
in  which  the  ref  vise  Is  packed  down  thorougb- 
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ly  and  covered  promptly  with  layers  of  earth 
to  exclude  rats  and  vermin  and  prevent  the 
escape  of  odors  and  the  outbreak  of  fires, 
the  most  economical  and  effective  solution. 
"It  costs  between  $3  and  $3  50  a  ton  to  dump 
refuse  in  a  sanitary  land&U.  compared  to  $7 
to  110  a  ton  In  an  Incinerator,"  he  declares. 
But  due  to  lack  of  space  Stlnson  believes  In- 
cineration—the  process  of  reducing  com- 
bustible waste  to  inert  residue  by  high  tem- 
perature burning — the  answer  for  densely- 
populated  urban,  centers.  Sanitary  landfill 
operations  should  be  employed  tn  the  leaaer- 
developed  outlying  suburban  areas,  he  says. 

This  Is  the  basic  concept  of  a  bill  under 
serious  consideration  In  the  state  legislature 
after  months  of  legislative  IndllTerence  to  the 
problem.  .Mthough  Stlnson  favors  regional 
systems  operated  by  the  communities  them- 
selves, the  proposed  bill  calls  for  the  state 
to  supervise  the  program. 

Says  the  38-year-old  Ipswich  manager, 
"Larger  tonnage  handled  at  a  regional  dis- 
posal facility  should  result  in  cheaper  costs 
to  communities  that  could  not  afford  mod- 
ern methods  on  their  own.  Savings  In  man- 
power .tnd  equipment  should  result  from 
larger  operations  because  they  eliminate  du- 
plication of  efforts,  and  centralized  manage- 
ment should  ullow  economies  through  cen- 
tral purchasing  and  planning  and  the  abil- 
ity to  cooperate  with  related  agencies." 

Even  though  Incineration  and  landfill  may 
be  the  two  most  practical  methods  of  waste 
disposal  today,  a  slew  of  new  ideas  and  meth- 
ods are  either  In  the  research  or  early-use 
stage.  One  is  train-haul  to  take  refuse  out  of 
the  metropolitan  center  to  where  more  land 
Is  available,  but  Stlnson  t>eUeves  It  will  be 
dtfflcult  In  Massachusetts  for  cities  to  per- 
suade their  country  cousins  to  go  along  with 
the  Idea. 

Incineration  at  sea  is  under  study  at  Har- 
vard University.  Completed  sanitary  land- 
fills have  been  developed  as  golf  courses,  rec- 
reation areas  and  parking  lots  with  some  suc- 
cess. 

New  high- heat  disposal  Incinerators  may 
be  able  to  produce  residues  satlifactory  for 
road  fill.  Another  method  known  as  com- 
posting turns  the  refuse  Into  a  soil  condi- 
tioner resembling  peat  moss,  but  Stlnson 
doubts  whether  t.iere  Is  an  adequate  market 
In  this  area  to  make  the  operation  feasible. 

Some  areas  are  even  experimenting  with  a 
method  of  combining  incineration  with  the 
production  of  ste&m,  electric  power  and  de- 
sallnlzatlon  of  sea  water. 

"No  one  has  all  the  answers."  says  Stln- 
son, "and  no  solution  will  be  perfect." 

WEVMODTH  iNClNEBATOk  .'^ETS  EXAMPLX 

Solid  Wastb  Disposal — II 
(By  Dwlght  Buell) 

In  1925  a  $149,000  municipal  Incinerator 
was  built  off  the  Lynnway  and  h:illed  as  the 
solution  to  Lynn's  disposal  problem.  It  was 
never  used. 

Several  hundred  tons  of  refuse  are  burned 
dally  at  the  Somervllle  Incinerator.  At  the 
completion  of  the  operation  about  60  per 
cent  of  the  original  volume  remains  as  resi- 
due which  must  be  conveyed  to  the  DeMatteo 
dump  In  Saugtis.  Newspapers  which  come  out 
of  the  Somervllle  burning  chamber  can  still 
be  read. 

A  national  magazuie  declares  that  new 
methods  of  solid  waste  disposal  must  be 
found  because  "Incinerators  are  inefficient." 
And  few  Greater  Lynn  residents  would  want 
to  live  next  to  one  because  of  the  black  smoke 
and  fly  ash  particles  which  sometimes  pol- 
lute the  air. 

No  wonder  many  are  skeptical  about  pro- 
posed regional  programs  that  rely  on  Incin- 
erators to  solve  the  mounting  metropolitan 
Boston  refuse  problem  and  might  consign 
the  refuse  of  Lynn  and  Saugus  to  such  a 
facility.  But  many  engineers  insist  the  whole 
story  has  not  been  told.  They  say  incinera- 
tion Is  still  one  of  the  most  effective  means 
of  disposing  of  soUd  waste. 


John  C.  Collins,  chief  engineer  for  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Health,  declares,  "In- 
cinerators can  be  designed  and  operated  prop- 
erly." Marblehead  residents  apparently  be- 
lieve they  have  gotten  their  money's  worth 
out  of  their  11-year-old.  80-ton  unit  on  Bea- 
con Street.  But  the  53.000  resldento  of  Wey- 
mouth, the  second  largest  town  In  Massa- 
chusetts, are  even  more  delighted  with  their 
new  tl, 356,000  facility,  which  was  built  two 
years  ago  and  has  a  daily  capacity  of  300  tons. 
It  is  cited  by  engineers  as  one  of  the  finest 
incinerators  In  the  state. 

"We're  tremendously  pleased  and  surprised 
at  the  lack  of  complaints,"  says  John  E.  Mc- 
Caffrey, chairman  of  the  Weymouth  Board 
of  Public  Works,  an  elected  body. 

It  really  doesn't  matter  whether  his  public 
works  director,  Arthur  J.  Bllodeau.  or  FYancls 
A.  Obert,  the  project  manager  for  Metcalf  St 
Eddy,  Inc..  of  Boston,  which  designed  the 
Weymouth  plan,  describes  it.  They're  both 
well-qualified. 

Bllodeau  doesn't  fit  the  old-fashioned  con- 
cept of  a  public  works  superintendent  as  a 
latMrer  who  worked  his  way  up  through  the 
ranks  with  or  without  a  high  school  diploma. 
He  has  a  civil  engineering  degree  from  the 
University  of  Illinois,  where  he  majored  In 
sanitary  engineering.  Obert  Is  a  graduate  of 
the  Tufts  University  School  of  Engineering. 

Before  Weymouth  built  Its  Incinerator, 
homeowners  received  two  garbage  collections 
a  week  and  one  rubbish  pick-up  every  other 
week.  At  the  time  the  town  dump  accepted 
only  rubbish:  garbage  was  sent  to  piggeries. 
Today,  wrapped  garbage  is  combined  with 
rubbish  In  the  name  container  and  collected 
once  a  week  in  a  single,  more  efficient  op- 
eration. 

"Mixing  rubbish  and  garbage  Is  the  only 
way  to  Justify  the  cost  of  an  Incinerator," 
says  Bllodeau.  He  asserts  that  the  cost  to  the 
homeowner  is  $9.31  a  year  for  the  weekly 
collection,  in  addition  to  tS.sa  for  its  Incin- 
eration, or  a  total  of  $14.83  a  year  for  each  of 
the  town's  14.500  householders. 

Unlike  some  other  Incinerators,  the  mouth 
of  the  Weymouth  one  is  big  enough  to  take 
large  chairs  and  other  pieces  of  furniture. 
But  unburnable  objects  such  as  refrigerators 
and  old  stoves  are  disposed  of  differently. 
They  are  burled  monthly  In  rubbish  heaps. 
Nor  Is  Weymouth — or  any  other  Incinerator 
in  operation  tn  this  area  today — able  to  ac- 
cept the  large  number  of  Junk  cars  dis- 
figuring our  landscape.  But  Metropolitan 
Area  Planning  Council  officials  say  a  recently 
constructed  privately-operated  shredding 
plant  in  Everett  has  sufficient  capacity  to 
grind  up  Junk  autos — as  well  as  refrigerators, 
stoves  and  other  appliances— for  the  metro- 
politan Boston  area  for  the  next  25  years. 

Obert,  now  a  vice  president  of  Metcalf  & 
Eddy,  one  of  the  leading  engineering  con- 
sulting firms  in  the  country,  was  in  charge 
of  about  20  engineers  and  architects  from 
the  mechanical,  electrical  civil  and  struc- 
tural departments  of  the  gigantic  firm  who 
worked  on  the  Weymouth  incinerator.  The 
firm  has  designed  about  150  of  them,  and  Its 
latest,  opened  tn  Newton  a  few  months  ago, 
is  reported  to  contain  improvements  on  the 
Weymouth  facility. 

Ot>ert  says  the  problem  of  black  smoke 
emers;ing  from  some  Incinerators  Is  con- 
trolled by  maintaining  1400-1800  degree 
temperatures  which  consume  the  smoke.  "If 
the  heat  is  too  low,  a  crane  operator  Inserts 
dry  rubbish  to  Increase  the  temperature:  If 
it  is  too  high,  wet  garbage  is  inserted  to  cool 
It  down,"  he  says.  For  a  few  minutes  In  the 
early  morning  when  the  fires  are  being  heat- 
ed, there  is  some  smoke,  but  when  .the  tem- 
perature rises  all  that  comes  out  is  a  plume 
of  steam. 

The  fly  ash  nuisance — caused  by  black  and 
brown  pieces  of  paper  and  leaves  not  com- 
pletely burned — is  curbed  by  a  special  t75.000 
"scrubbing  chamber"  containing  waterspray- 
ing  baffles.  "This  is  an  obstacle  course,  a  series 
of  bricks  on  a  dry  wall  with  openings  through 


which  the  gases  pass.  Water  flows  down  the 
face  of  the  bricks.  Intercepts  the  gases  and 
washes  the  impurities  out,"  Obert  explains. 
A  185-foot  chimney  also  helps  to  settle  par- 
ticles before   they  escape  Into  open   space. 

Odors  are  controlled  by  spraying  rubbish 
and  garbage  In  storage  pits  with  a  disinfect- 
ant with  a  pleasant  smell.  There  have  been 
no  costly  breakdowns. 

The  Weymouth  Incinerator,  designed  to 
operate  25  years  for  a  town  with  a  potential 
population  of  70.000,  and  a  scarcity  of  land, 
is  not  located  near  any  large  housing  devel- 
opment. But  even  If  it  was,  noise  would  be 
no  problem,  according  to  Bllodeau. 

The  envy  of  other  communities  Is  Wey- 
mouth's low  18  per  cent  residue  after  the 
completion  of  the  combustion  process  break- 
down. Bllodeau  explains,  "If  you  have  the 
proper  time,  stoke  the  furnaces  well  and 
keep  the  temperature  hot  between  1400  and 
1800  degrees  the  Incinerator  will  be  effec- 
tive. But  an  overworked,  underdeslgned  fur- 
nace win  have  a  much  higher  residue.  A 
telephone  book  or  Sears-Roebuck  catalogue 
burns  like  wood.  If  the  fires  are  not  hot  and 
the  material  Is  put  through  the  machine  at 
a  faster  rate  than  that  for  which  It  Is  de- 
signed, the  pages  will  come  out  charred." 

The  Incinerator  residue  Is  dumped  in  a 
low-lying  area  near  the  adjacent  former 
town  dump. 

Obert  sees  nothing  unusual  about  the 
Weymouth  Incinerator  that  can't  be  dupli- 
cated elsewhere.  Some  incinerators  have  a 
high  residue  rate  through  no  fault  of  their 
own;  it  Is  due  to  the  types  of  material  they 
are  forced  to  consume,  he  says.  But  'he  key 
to  success  of  many  incinerators  is  the  per- 
sonnel who  run  them. 

Explains  Obert;  "A  Cadillac  is  no  good 
unless  you  change  the  grease  and  oil  regu- 
larly. An  excellent  Job  Is  done  In  Weymouth 
by  an  eight-man  crew  under  the  direction 
of  Frank  Gallahue,  superintendent  of  the 
sanitation  division." 

The  handsome  twin-furnace  brick  struc- 
ture in  Weymouth  suggests  that  incinera- 
tion can  provide  one  reasonable  solution  to 
the  current  problem  of  solid  waste  disposal. 

HAVKKHm.  SANrrAKT  Landfill  Clean — Sous 
Wastt  Disposal — m 

(By  Dwlght  Buell) 

Ask  the  average  Greater  Lynn  resident 
whether  he  would  mind  living  near  a  sanitary 
land^ll  and  the  chances  are  he  would  not 
know  what  you  are  talking  about.  Tell  him 
it's  "some  kind  of  dump"  and  you'll  raise 
his  dander  faster  than  a  skunk  at  a  lawn 
party.  And  no  wonder. 

For  years  a  dump  has  connoted  open  and 
uncontrolled  bunUng,  heavy  smoke,  odors, 
lack  of  adequate  supervision  and  equipment, 
rodent  infestation  and  proximity  to  com- 
munity water  supply  nnd  recreational  areas. 
These  nuisances  not  only  are  common  at  open 
dumps,  but  reported  at  areas  purported  to 
be  operated  as  sanitary  landfills  because  of 
Inadequate  operations. 

But  chances  are  there  will  be  at  least  one 
sanitary  landfill  on  the  North  Shore  under 
proposed  legislation  to  create  a  state-wide 
system  of  solid  waste  disposal  districts  com- 
bining Incineration  and  land  fill  operations. 

State  Department  of  Public  Health  sani- 
tary engineer  Thomas  F.  McLoughlln  says 
a  landfill  simply  consists  of  dumping  refuse 
and  packing  it  down  thoroughly.  Then  it  Is 
covered  daily  with  a  layer  of  earth  to  exclude 
rats  and  vermin,  prevent  the  escape  of  odors, 
and  gases  and  stop  the  outbreak  of  fires  by 
cutting  off  the  supply  of  oxygen.  McLoughlln 
Is  In  charge  of  the  northeastern  district  of  the 
DPH  Division  of  Sanitary  Engineering  which 
Includes  Gre.^ter  Lynn. 

Where  200  pounds  of  garbage  and  rubbish 
can  fill  a  cubic  yard  in  a  conventional  dump, 
700  pounds  per  cubic  yard  can  be  compacted 
by  a  btilldozer  in  a  landfill.  According  to  State 
DPH  engineers,  the  Japanese  are  experiment- 
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ing  with  the  compaction  of  1800-2000  pounds 
in  a  cubic  yard.  The  result,  they  say.  would 
be  heavier  than  water,  coated  with  plastic 
and  sunk  into  the  ocean. 

But,  as  of  now,  many  engineers  believe 
that  where  space  Is  available  a  sanitary 
landfill  Is  the  least  costly,  least  objection- 
able and  most  positive  approach  to  accepta- 
ble waste  disposal  since  the  land  can  be 
reclaimed    for   future   use. 

There  are  only  six  or  seven  bona  fide  sani- 
tary landfills  m  the  state,  according  to  Mc- 
Loughlln, and  its  an  eye-opening  experience 
to  visit  one.  It  bears  no  resemblance  to  any 
dump  you've  ever  seen. 

In  fact,  a  sanitary  landfill  can  hardly  be 
classified  as  a  dump.  Like  composting  or  In- 
cineration, It  Is  one  of  a  variety  of  methods 
of  disposing   of   the   mounting   volumes  of 
solid  waste  rapidly  becoming  a  niajor  prob- 
lem in  this  country,  as  typified  by  the  con- 
troversy over  the  DeMatteo  dump  in  Saugus. 
The  nearest  landfill  lies  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  industrial  city  of  Haverhill,  30  miles 
northwest    of    Lvnn,    McLoughlln    says.    At 
the  age  of  33  he  Is  one  of  40  sanitary  engi- 
neers  roaming   the   commonwealth,   dealing 
with  water  and  air  pollution  problems,  in- 
specting housing,  testing  public  swimming 
pools  for  bacteria,  and  assisting  local  boards 
of    health    with    a    multitude    of    environ- 
mental sanitary  problems.  Eighty  per  cent  of 
them   are  registered  engineers  and   20  per- 
cent have  two  or  more  degrees. 

For  nearly  two  vears  McLoughlln  has  been 
advising  Arthur  T.  Papachrlsion,  director  of 
health  for  the  City  of  Haverhill,  and  James 
Grimes,  owner  of  the  Merrimack  Paving  Co., 
in  the  operation  by  the  firm  of  a  landfill  for 
the  city  on  a  24-acre  site  owned  by  the  com- 
pany. During  the  previous  25  years  a  nearby 
city-owned  dump  was  plagued  by  moun- 
tains of  rubbish,  open  burning,  and  papers 
blowing  over  the  surrounding  landscape. 
When  the  dump  was  tilled.  Grimes'  10-year- 
old  company  was  awarded  a  contract  at 
J37  500  a  year  to  receive  the  city's  rubbish  on 
an  interim  basis  until  the  city  decides  on  a 
long-range  means  of  solid  waste  disposal. 

Although  McLoughUn  says  garbage  and 
rubbish  may  be  combined  In  a  properly-op- 
erated sanitary  landfill,  Haverhill  garbage  Is 
still  sent  to  piggeries,  although  some  Inevi- 
tably Infiltrates  the  rubbish. 

However,  non-combustibles  such  as  refrig- 
erators are  accepted,  run  over  and  fractured 
by  a  bulldozer.  Says  McLoughlln,  "The  Hav- 
erhill landfill  Is  an  excellent  one.  There  have 
been  no  complaints  and  this  has  helped  show 
people  living  near  a  permanent  dump  that 
it  can  be  operated  properly." 

When  you  enter  the  Haverhill  landfill,  it 
is  like  walking  onto  a  vast,  flat,  unseeded 
piu-k,  marred  only  by  a  cluster  of  papers 
dropped  by  a  passing  truck.  You  don't  realize 
that  beneath  the  clean,  sandy  surlticf  lies 
16  feet  of  rubbish  accumulated  over  two 
years  of  continuous  dumping,  compacting 
and  dally  covering  with  fill  in  two  8-foot 
layers,  or  "lilts.'' 

The  operation  lies  200  feet  from  the  long- 
poUuted  Merrimack  River,  far  enough  to 
avoid  adding  further  pollution  to  the  river, 
McLoughlln  says. 

At  the  opposite  end.  work  Is  beginning  on 
the  third  and  final  lift  to  bring  the  site  to 
the  level  of  an  adjacent  road.  Barrels  are 
being  crushed  and  piles  of  trash  packed 
down  In  a  continuous  process  by  the  cater- 
pillar treads  of  a  17-ton  bulldozer  bobbing 
up  and  down  like  a  rtdlng  horse.  As  the  sun 
begins  to  set.  the  bulldozer  blade  goes  Into 
action,  covering  the  sides  and  top  of  the 
day's  130  tons  of  refuse  with  a  foot  of  sandy 
material  excavated  from  a  nearby  knoll  which 
in  turn  later  on  will  be  filled  with  rubbish 
and  covered. 

The  next  day  the  bulldozer  will  come  in 

against  the  face  of  the  previous  day's  "cell." 

compacting  more  rubbish  and  working  back 

towards  the  entrance  of  the  landfill. 

Winter  Is  approaching,  and,  although  most 


landfills  are  enclosed  by  fences  *xi  prevent 
papers  from  fiutterlng  off  Into  the  blue 
yonder,  one  has  not  been  required  In  Haver- 
hill John  MacLeod,  consulting  engineer  to 
the  firm,  says  the  constant  unloading  proc- 
ess against  the  base  of  the  previous  day's 
cell  has  prevented  papers  from  escaping  the 
outer  confines  of  the  operation. 

But  he  adds  that  a  16-foot-deep  hole  has 
been  dug  In  one  corner  to  receive  rubbUh 
during  the  winter  as  a  precaution  against 
the  fierce  March  winds.  Nearby  Is  another 
excavation  where  the  only  biunlng  on  the 
site  occurs.  It  Is  the  final  resting  place  lor 
highly  combustible  lacquer  used  in  local 
shoe  factories.  Once  a  month  a  local  rat  ex- 
terminator visits  the  grounds,  but  no  rats 
have  been  found. 

The  final  layer  will  be  completed  In  an- 
other two  years.  Then  the  entire  surface 
will  be  covered  with  two  feet  of  fill  obtained 
from  adjacent  property  owned  by  the  com- 
pany and  packed  down  by  the  omnipresent 
bulldozer.  This  Is  done.  McLoughlln  explains, 
to  prevent  air  pollution,  smells  or  unsight- 
liness.  Then  the  Merrimack  Paving  Co.,  sani- 
tary landfill,  once  a  useless,  uneven  waste- 
land, win  be  ready  for  seeding  with  grass 
and  development  as  a  manna,  recreational 
area,   or.    If   properly   engineered,   a   factory 

The  difference  between  the  DeMatteo 
dump  in  Saugus  and  the  Haverhill  opera- 
tion Is  that  while  rubbish  is  compacted  at 
both,  no  cover  fill  was  provided  at  the  De- 
Matteo dump  to  prevent  the  invasion  of 
rodents,  or  the  emanation  of  odors  and  out- 
break of  fires  which  are  non-existent  at  the 
Merrimack  Paving  Co  ,  landfill. 

Why  didn't  DeMatteo  use  cover  material? 
State  engineers  suspect  it  Is  because  cover 
fill  uses  up  the  dump  space  faster  and  prob- 
ably would  be  expensive  because  It  would 
have  to  be  trucked  Into  Saugus,  whereas  It 
ran  be  excavated  on-site  by  the  Merrimack 
Paving  Co. 

How  much  company  equipment  and  man- 
power Is  required  to  achieve  the  remark- 
able Haverhill  engineering  feat?  Says  Mc- 
Loughlln; "Just  one  bulldozer,  one  man  to 
run  It.  and  one  supervisor  to  police  the  op- 
eration." 


Private  Industry  Might  Cut  Redtape— 
Solid  Waste  Disposal — IV 


(By  Dwlght  Buell^i 

"Private  Industry  could  solve  the  solid 
waste  disposal  problem  overnight." 

The  source  of  this  statement  Is  William 
p  Stlckney,  chairman  of  the  Lynnfield  Re- 
gional Incinerator  Planning  Committee 
formed  In  1964  to  Investigate  the  possibility 
of  building  a  regional  Incinerator  with  Wake- 
field, Stoneham  and  Reading. 

Stlckney,  who  has  resided  In  Lynnfield  for 
five  years  is  a  part  of  a  large  mobile  popu- 
lation of  engineers  living  In  that  attractive 
residential  town.  Many  of  them  have  derived 
satisfaction  in  taking  part  in  public  affairs. 
Their  professional  talents  have  found  ready 
acceptance  In  both  elective  and  appointive 

offices.  _j»i.    „ 

Stlckney,  an  electrical  engineer  with  a 
degree  from  Northeastern  University,  sells 
temperature-indicating  controls  to  nuclear 
plants  in  the  East.  Although  he  is  not  di- 
rectly involved  as  an  engineer  In  the  field  of 
sanitation,  he  has  studied  the  problem  of 
waste  disposal.  ..^,00 

Ask  the  average  engineer  In  the  Route  128 
electronics  belt  lor  hU  solution  and  he  may 
well  shrug  hU  shoulders.  Apathy  about  the 
solid  waste  problem  has  pervaded  the  en- 
gineering profession  as  well  as  public  offi- 
cialdom and  the  cltlzenry-at-large. 

Under  one  bill  filed  In  the  legislature  by 
the  Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Council, 
solid  waste  dUposal  faculties  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  Metropolitan  District  Com- 
mission could  be  operated  either  by  the 
commission  or  by  private  firms  under  con- 
tract. 


Stlckney  believes  that  private  enterprise 
can  do  the  Job  more  effecUvely.  "Too  many 
people  have  to  be  consulted  In  politics,"  he 
declares,  explaining.  "In  town  government, 
for  instance,  the  felectmen  would  have  to  go 
to  the  Town  Meeting  for  an  appropriation 
for  an  additional  unit  doubling  the  burning 
capacity  of  an  incinerator  which  might  add 
$50,000  to  the  initial  $750,000  Investment. 
Half  the  Town  Meeting  members  might  turn 
them  down,  while  business  executives  could 
say  'yes'  overnight." 

btickncy  says  Lynnfield  may  act  on  its  own 
if  the  state  doesn't  move  soon  because  the 
town  will  have  no  place  to  dump  in  a  few 
years.  And  he  Is  typical  of  some  officials  of 
small  towns  who  are  fearful  of  losing  their 
prerogatives  under  regional  arrangements. 
He  points  to  the  skyrocketing  costs  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  Transportation  Author- 
ity But  although  a  wealthy  town  of  10,000 
such  as  Lynnfield  may  be  able  to  afford  Its 
own  Incinerator,  most  towns  can't. 

Paul  Thurlow.  a  sales  engineer  for  the  Gen- 
eral Waterworks  Co.,  one  of  a  number  of 
nationwide  concerns  entering  the  solid 
waste  disposal  field  In  recent  years,  visited 
Saugus  a  year  ago.  He  tried  to  Interest  the 
Saugus  selectmen  in  Investigating  the  feasl- 
blUty  of  allowing  his  comp.my  to  build  and 
operate  an  incinerator  In  that  town,  but  got 
nowhere 

However,  Saugus'  neighbor.  Melrose,  plans 
to  let  a  private  company  do  so  on  a  piece  of 
land  near  the  Saugus-Malden  line.  Lynn  and 
Saugus  may  be  Invited  to  use  the  Incinerator 
to  make  the  operation  economically  feasible. 
These  communities  would  not  be  required 
to  participate  In  state-sponsored  regional 
disposal  systems  under  proposed  state  legis- 
lation If  they  can  solve  their  own  disposal 
problems. 

Thurlow  points  out  the  advantages  to  Mel- 
rose of  letting  private  enterprise  take  over; 
"The  city  Is  relieved  of  the  headaches  of 
floating  a  bond  Issue  of  $1.5  or  $2  million  dol- 
lars, maintaining  and  operating  the  inciner- 
ator, and  defraying  the  cost  of  the  bond  Issue. 
The  company  that  receives  the  contract  based 
on  competitive  bidding  on  the  price  per  ton 
over  a  20-year  period  will  pay  Melrose  $5000 
for  rent  of  the  city-owned  land,  and  Its  build, 
ing  will  be  taxed. 

"Private  companies  also  receive  tux  incen- 
tives to  install  new  parts  which  municipali- 
ties lack.  And  let's  face  it.  The  tempUtion 
Is  to  pad  the  sanitation  department  payroll 
with  politicians-  friends.  It's  the  graveyard 
for  the  least  efficient  employes  with  little  In- 
centive to  do  a  good  job  at  a  time  when 
sanitation  Is  becoming  a  science."  Thurlow 

adds. 

some  may  dismiss  the  views  of  men  like 
Stlckney  and  Thurlow  because  of  their  asso- 
ciation with  big  business.  But  many  public 
officials,  elected  and  appointed.  Republicans 
and  Democrats,   ugree  with  them. 

Former  Saugus  Town  Manager  John  O. 
Stlnson,  an  engineer  who  becime  a  public 
adminisuator,  and  a  Republican  raised  In 
New  England,  says.  "The  best  incinerators 
are  produced  and  operated  by  private  com- 
panies." 

His  successor  in  Saugus,  Paul  H.  Boucher, 
a  trained  public  administrator  who  has  ac- 
quired a  working  knowledge  of  many  aspects 
of  engineering  on  the  Job.  points  out  that 
"municipalities  usually  are  unable  to  keep 
skilled  laborers  to  operate  disposal  systems 
because  of  low  rates  of  pay."  Boucher,  a 
Democrat  who  grew  up  in  the  West,  and 
Thurlow  expect  that  eventually  private  waste 
disposal  companies  will  be  regulated  by  the 
government  as  public  utilities. 

What  concerns  Stlnson  and  Boucher  even 
more  than  the  role  of  private  enterprise  is 
the  preservation  of  home  rule.  Rather  than 
let  the  Metropolitan  District  Commission  or 
the  State  Department  of  Public  Works  ex- 
tend their  control  to  the  solid  waste  disposal 
field  thev  would  prefer  to  encourage  Individ- 
ual communities  to  unite  on  a  regional  basis 
and  do  the  Job  themselves. 
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Stlnson  points  out  tbat  Swampscatt  and 
Wakefield  have  complained  about  the  lack 
of  responsiveness  of  state  agencies  to  local 
needs  "Unless  the  communities  themselves 
supervise  the  worlc  and  control  the  operation, 
government  can  l)ecome  Isolated  from  the 
people  using  the  services."  he  says,  adding. 
"A  town  cannot  even  erect  a  stop  sign  or 
traffic  light  now  without  state  approval.  Com- 
munities can  solve  their  problems  mere  effi- 
ciently on  their  own  because  they  understand 
their  own  problems  and  the  closer  govern- 
ment Is  to  the  people,  the  greater  the  con- 
cern for  the  costs." 

State  officials  agree  that  a  solid  waste  dis- 
posal system  desirably  Is  a  municipal  respon- 
sibility, and  are  well  aware  of  the  head- 
aches Involved  in  staffing  a  new  division  In 
either  the  MDC  or  DPW 

State  engineers  know  that  whoever  handles 
the  messy  problem  will  receive  more  brick- 
bats than  iMuquets. 

Two  years  ago,  the  legislature  passed  an 
act  encouraging  communities  to  get  to- 
gether and  build  regional  disposal  facilities. 
None  have  done  this,  und  state  officials  point 
out  that  state  Intervention  would  never  have 
been  necessary  in  the  DeMatteo  dump  crisis 
had  Saugus  enforced  Its  own  regulations. 

David  Carpenter  of  Wakefleld.  a  civil  and 
sanitary  engineer  with  Charles  T.  Main.  Inc.. 
of  Boston,  sums  up  the  problem  of  local 
Initiative  succinctly.  Carpenter  was  a  mem- 
ber of  The  Wakefleld  committee  Investigating 
the  practicality  of  building  a  regional  in- 
cinerator with  Lynnfleld.  Reading  and  Stone- 
ham.  Like  Stickney  he  is  tr\-lng  to  help 
shape  society's  gloats,  rather  than  limiting 
himself  to  the  engineer's  traditional  role  of 
providing  the  means 

Carpenter  explains:  "Three  of  the  towns. 
Wakefleld.  Lynnfleld  and  Stoneham  were 
willing  to  go  ahead  with  an  incinerator,  but 
Reading  decided  to  go  off  on  Its  own.  We 
Just  couldn't  get  together." 

Encincxxs     Envision     Utopian     Mcthoos — 

Solid  Waste  Disposal — V 

(By  Dwight  Buell) 

The  United  States  has  been  called  a  nation 
standing  knee-deep  In  refuse,  hurling  rock- 
ets at  the  moon.  But  growing  concern  over 
the  solid  waste  disposal  problem  Is  replacing 
apathy,  as  evidenced  by  open  discussion, 
controversy,  research  and  experimentation 
with  new  techniques. 

Many  Industries  treat  waste  products  at 
th«  source  when  they  can  be  recovered 
profitably  and  before  they  become  a  public 
nuisance.  New  legislation  Is  forcli<g  compa- 
nies to  do  so  even  when  It  Is  uneconomical, 
according  to  Harold  R.  Rafton,  an  Andover 
chemical  engineer 

Rafton  has  spent  most  of  his  life  in  tlie 
paper  industry  developing  processes  for  the 
reco'.ery  of  waste  products  from  the  manu- 
facture of  puip.  Instead  of  being  dumped 
Into  rivers,  the  waste  products  are  now  being 
reutllized  in  paper  production. 

Rafton  believes  tbat  future  reclamation 
plants  will  make  possible  the  recovery  and 
reuse  of  valuable  materials  and  resources 
now  being  thrown  away.  "Anyone  who  has 
seen  our  Colorado  mines  knows  our  metal 
reser.es  are  limited."  he  adds. 

Rafton  says  a  regional  reclamation  plan 
of  the  future  would  work  this  way: 

Rubbish  is  dumped  onto  a  conveyor  belt. 
Met.tl.  lumber,  tires  and  other  large  objects 
are  sorted  by  hand  and  sold  to  privately- 
operated  shredding  plants.  There  the  metal 
pieces  are  disintegrated  and  sold  as  scrap  to 
steel  compa:-'es  to  be  melted  and  reused  as 
steel. 

Large  pieces  of  lumber  are  chipped  up  and 
used  by  the  state  .as  mtUch  to  enrich  the 
soil  for  state  highway  t>eautlflcatlon  proj- 
ects. Tires  are  sold  to  scrap  rubber  reclaiming 
plants  which  separate  the  rubber,  fabric, 
metal  and  wire  components  for  reuse. 

The  remaining  rubbish  on  the  conveyor 
belt  Is   torn  apart  In   a  grinding  machine. 


Lighter  portions  are  then  dropped  onto  a 
second  belt  with  boles  in  it.  The  lighter  por- 
tions consist  principally  of  shredded  flljers  of 
papers  and  cartons,  and  plastics.  An  air 
blast  blows  the  segments  through  a  venti- 
lator Into  a  tank. 

Smaller  metallic  material,  such  as  tin  cans, 
would  be  withdrawn  magnetically.  Glass, 
bricks  and  cement  Junk  material  runs  off 
the  end  into  a  container. 

Rafton  says  that  if  the  fiber  and  plastic 
materials  blend,  they  can  be  used  In  wall- 
boards.  If  not,  the  flt>ers  can  be  disintegrated 
and  screened  from  the  plastics  Into  a  water- 
flUed  tank. 

The  shredded  fibers  are  used  as  raw  mate- 
rial for  paper  or  imitation  wood.  The  hard 
plastics  are  inserted  into  another  grinding 
machine  and  blended  with  a  solvent.  Rafton 
says  the  result  would  be  a  heavy  molas^es- 
llke  dough,  which  would  be  squeezed  through 
an  outlet.  It  would  emerge  as  crude  but  mar- 
ketable plastic. 

Smaller  metal  objects  such  as  tin  cans  are 
torn  up  and  melted  into  100-pound  pig  iron 
slabs  (or  use  in  making  steel.  Rafton's  glass, 
brick  and  cement  is  crushed  in  another  ma- 
chine and  used  as  a  substitute  for  gravel  In 
fill  or  as  a  road-building  base. 

Such  a  reclamation  plant  will  not  acc«pt 
garbage.  But  a  group  of  Massachusetts  en- 
gineers Is  contemplating  introduction  of  a 
new  process  from  Western  Eiuope  in  which 
garbage  Is  used  as  a  fuel  to  operate  steam 
ttirblnes. 

Another  new  process  already  in  operation 
in  a  pilot  plant  in  Whitman  features  high- 
temperature  incineration.  Wesley  S.  Ehren- 
zeller,  president  of  the  American  Design  & 
Development  Corp..  which  built  the  plant, 
turned  to  the  problem  of  rubbish  disposal 
after  wide  experience  In  heating,  alr-condl- 
tlonlng  and  allied  engineering  fields. 

Nearly  10  years  of  research  preceded  the 
construction  of  the  first  model  Melt-Zlt  De- 
structor, which  is  expected  to  be  evaluated 
soon  by  the  federal  government.  The  facility 
operates  at  such  a  high  temperature — at 
least  3000  degrees  fahrenhelt — that  combus- 
tible materials,  such  as  paper  and  garbage, 
are  completely  destroyed. 

Non-combustible  items  not  accepted  by 
present-day  incinerators,  such  as  refrigera- 
tors, automobile  engine  blocks  and  washing 
machines,  are  melted  and  fused.  Ehrenzeller 
explains.  "The  three  to  five  per  cent  residue 
emerges  from  the  furnace  like  a  molten  lava 
stream.  It  is  cooled  to  a  sterile  metallic  sili- 
cate resembling  crxished  cinders,  instead  of 
ending  as  ash  in  incinerators  that  aperate 
around   1600  degrees, "   Ehrenzeller  says 

The  residue  from  the  Destructor  can  be 
used  for  shingles,  fiberboard.  road  founda- 
tions or  possibly  as  subsoils  for  gardens  and 
recreation  areas.  Ehrenzeller  claims  a  direct 
operating  cost  of  a  maxlmiun  of  $3  per  ton 
(or  rubbish  disposal,  much  lower  than  other 
incinerators. 

Ehrenzeller  says  heat  from  the  Destructor 
is  sufficient  to  purify  thousands  of  gallons  of 
salt  or  brackish  water  dally.  Oases  from  the 
combustion  process  pass  through  a  boiler  and 
are  converted  to  three  pounds  of  steam  for 
every  pound  of  refuse.  The  steam  passes 
through  a  conversion  unit  to  purify  the  water 
for  drinking  or  Industrial  use.  he  says. 

The  process  Is  of  .significance  at  a  time 
when  the  problem  of  finding  new  sources  of 
water  is  acute. 

The  steam  also  can  t>«  applied  to  a  non- 
condensing  turbine  to  generate  electricity 
which  can  be  sold,  used  to  augment  muni- 
cipal lighting  supplies  or  heat  the  facility 
itself 

Wall-to-wall  carpeting  in  company  execu- 
tive offices  attached  to  the  combustion  cham- 
ber demonstrates  the  cleanliness  of  the  ope- 
ration. It  has  t>een  suggested  that  some  com- 
munities might  combine  their  disposal  unit 
with  town  executive  offices  or  fire  station  to 
conserve  taxable  land. 

The  conversion  of  surplus  World  War  n 


Liberty  ships  Into  offshore  Inclneratcn  Is 
being  studied  at  the  Harvard  University 
School  of  Public  Health  by  Dr.  Melvln  W. 
First,  who  holds  an  engineering  degree  from 
the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Engineering. 

Dr.  Plrst  assumed  direction  of  the  project 
In  1900  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Leslie  Silverman, 
professor  of  engineering  in  environmental 
hygiene.  Dr.  Silverman  was  internationally- 
recognized  as  an  expert  concerned  with  the 
control  of  air  pollution. 

Dr.  First  explains  that  after  dockslde  load- 
ing the  ships  will  put  to  sea  and  anchor  10- 
la  miles  offshore  where  the  wastes  would  be 
burned.  Non-fioatable  trash  residue  will  be 
ejected  30  feet  below  the  water  into  mile- 
wide  valleys  on  the  sea  floor. 

Dr.  First  hopes  to  make  experimental  de- 
posits next  summer  and  observe  the  effects 
on  the  sea  and  off-shore  environment.  The 
ability  of  air  to  absorb  gaseous  wastes  with- 
out polluting  the  coastal  air  and  the  effect 
of  incinerator  residue  on  marine  life  will  be 
particularly  studied. 

The  possible  advantages  of  utilizing  such  a 
disposal  process  Include  the  elimination  of 
any  metropolitan  air  and  water  contamina- 
tion contributed  by  waste  disposal  and  the 
practically  inexhaustible  potential  of  the 
holes  in  the  ocean  floor.  In  addition,  most  of 
the  population  of  metropolitan  Boston  re- 
sides within  10  miles  of  the  sea  coast. 

And  so,  in  the  field  and  laboratory,  work 
continues  in  an  effort  to  solve  the  mounting 
problem  of  solid  waste  disposal.  Not  a  very 
glamorous  Job,  perhaps:  but  an  interesting, 
difficult  challenge  to  those  who  want  to  meet 
a  vital  human  need.  To  the  mother  pushing  a 
baby  carriage  at  the  DeMatteo  dump  in  Sau- 
gus. protesting  unsanitary  conditions,  the  en- 
gineer dirtying  his  hands  and  racking  his 
brains  is  as  vital  to  her  future  health  and 
happiness  as  the  family  physician. 


NEIGHBORHOOD  HEALTH  CENTERS 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  the  current  issue  of  the  Re- 
porter magazine  contains  an  article 
written  by  Judith  Randal  about  neigh- 
borhood health  centers.  The  title  of  this 
article.  "The  Bright  Promise  of  Neigh- 
borhood Health  Centers."  is  an  apt  de- 
scription of  its  thrust. 

As  the  Senator  who  submitted  the 
amendment  creating  the  neighborhood 
health  center  program  2  years  ago,  to 
me  its  successes  are  a  source  of  great 
satisfaction.  I  know  they  are.  too.  to 
Drs.  Count  Gibson  and  Jaclc  Geiger  of 
Tufts  University,  who  pioneered  their 
efforts,  and  to  Dr.  Joseph  English  of 
OEO.  who  helped  to  formulate  the  pro- 
gram in  its  early  days. 

The  article  does  contain  one  statement 
which  I  think  deserves  si^cific  comment. 
The  author  says  that  the  President  "has 
recommended  that  $60  million  of  the 
OEO  budget  be  spent  on  neighborhood 
health  centers"  this  year. 

In  fact,  it  appears  that  only  $28  mil- 
lion will  be  spent  on  NHC's  this  year. 
The  Congress  did  not  appropriate  the 
full  amount  of  the  President's  budget  re- 
quest for  OEO.  and  this  meant  a  down- 
ward adjustment  to  $45  million.  Then, 
by  an  executive  branch  decision,  only  $33 
million  of  the  OEO  appropriation  was 
actually  allocated  to  NHC's.  To  date,  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  released  only 
$28  fnllUon.  This  will  barely  cover  OEO's 
refunding  obligations  to  existing  centers, 
or  centers  nearly  open. 

For  the  next  fiscal  year,  which  begins 
this  July  1,  a  number  of  experts  have 
estimated  OEO's  needs  for  neighborhood 
health  centers  at  $150  million.  Early 
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indications  are  that  expenditures  for  the 
Vietnam  war  will  cause  a  reduction  from 
this  $150  million  figure  to  about  $90  mil- 
lion. This  $90  million  will  just  keep  the 
existing  centers  operating,  but  will  per- 
mit the  opening  only  of  those  new  ones 
for  which  commitnrents  have  already 
been  made. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  It  unfortunate 
that  we  cannot  go  forward  as  vigorously 
as  we  should  to  keep  the  "bright 
promise. '  to  use  Miss  Randal's  phrase,  of 
NHC's.  The  concept  has  proved  work- 
able and  sound,  beyond  the  hopes  of  any 
of  us  vhen  we  worked  on  the  legislation 
2  years  ago.  It  has  wide  acceptance  in  the 
medical  profession. 

Miss  Randal  makes  an  astute  observa- 
tion at  the  end  of  her  article: 

Even  this  amount  (50  centers!  would  be 
capable  of  helping  only  a  small  fraction  of 
Ihe  poor— and  the  poor  are  not  the  only 
Ame-lcans  whose  health  care  could  stand  im- 
provement. (In  order  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  poor  alone,  it  is  estimated  that  850  health 
centers  throughout  the  country  would  be 
needed.!  Supporters  of  OEO  are  confident, 
however,  that  no  matter  how  many  centers 
are  estiblished,  their  numbers  are  less  Im- 
portant than  the  chain  reaction  this  social 
experiment  will  set  off. 

This  is.  to  my  mind,  the  importance  of 
the  centers.  And  it  is  the  sorrow  in  the 
shortage  of  funds. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Bright  Pkomise  or  NEicHBOBHOoa 
Health  Centers 
(By  Judith  Randal) 
Of  all  the  innovations  put  forward  by  the 
Office  ol  Economic  Opportunity  in  its  fight 
against  poverty,  the  one  that  perhaps  will 
eventually  accomplish  the  most  Is  its  rela- 
tively   recent    Neighborhood    Health    Center 
program.  If  Project  Head  Start  was  the  first 
to  catch  the  public's  fancy,  the  Health  Cen- 
ter idea  18  likely  to  be  of  more  direct  bene- 
fit to  the  poor. 

Medical    reformers    have    been    aware    for 
some    time    that   as    medical    discovery   and 
technology   have  leaped  ahead,   the  profes- 
sion   has    become    fragmented   into   isolated 
specialties   with   steadily   costlier   treatment 
often  subordinate  to  research.  Despite  grow- 
ing reliance  on  government-supported  pro- 
grams such  as  Medicaid  and  Medicare,  medi- 
cine's  ability   to   deliver   care   to   the   whole 
community  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  high 
quality  of  service  it  can  provide  the  relatively 
few    Obviously,  no  group  suffers  more  from 
this  than  the  poor.  Statistics  reveal  that  the 
poor  have  more  heart  disease,  more  rheuma- 
toid arthritis,   more   unrehabilltated  injury. 
more  mental  Illness,  more  tuberculosis,  more 
of   almost  every  Illness   whether  chronic  or 
acute,    and    higher   death    rates   In    all    age 
groups  than  do  Americans  at  large.  Yet  the 
more  that  is  known  about  the  treatment  of 
any  disorder,  the  greater  the  likelihood  that 
tnis   knowledge   is   not  benefiting  the  poor. 
Illness — or   even    lack   of   well-being — and 
poverty    go   hand   in   hand.   It   18   axiomatic 
that  the   poor  get  sicker   and   the  sick   get 
poorer.  To  break  this  cycle,  since  1966  OEO 
has    offered    grants    to    Community    Action 
agencies,   hospitals,   medical  schools,  health 
departments,    medical    societies,    and    other 
public    or    nonprofit   agencies   IntereBted    in 
setting  up  and  operating  neighborhood  cen- 
ters "for  the  development  of  comprehensive 
health  services  for  the  poor."  OEO  does  not 
inlUate   or  operate   the   projects;    it  selects 
from  among  many  offered  for  Its  approval, 
provides    money    and    administrative    guid- 


ance, and  sets  up  broad  goalB  and  specific 
standards.  Beyond  that,  each  center  is  left 
to  make  its  own  decisions  and  launch  its 
own  projects. 

UNDER     ONE     ROOF 

One  major  difference  between  OEO  centers 
and  existing  clinics  lies  in  the  phrase  "com- 
prehensive health  servlcee."  The  patient  is 
treated  not  only  for  specific  illnesses;  the 
idea  is,  as  much  as  possible,  to  prevent  Ill- 
ness and  maintain  a  high  degree  of  health. 
Another  difference  is  that  the  OEO  centers 
are  run  for  the  convenience  of  the  patients 
rather  than  for  that  of  the  people  who  pro- 
vide the  care.  There  is  no  need  for  several 
members  of  a  family  to  go  from  one  special 
clinic  to  another— all  facilities  are  under  one 
roof.  Members  of  the  same  family  are  treated 
in  relation  to  one  another,  and  patients'  med- 
ical and  other  problems  are  considered  and 
tackled  together. 

The  emphasis  is  on  finding  those  who  need 
help  rather  than  putting  up  barriers  to  help. 
Initially,  care  is  provided  without  question. 
Emergency  care  is  always  provided.  Whether 
or  not  a  family  is  entitled  to  continuing  free 
medical  care  is  determined  by  the  center's 
administrators  and  OEO's  eliigblUty  require- 
ments. (Under  the  OEO  poverty  standard,  an 
urban  family  of  four  must  earn  less  than 
$3,200  a  year.)  In  narrowing  the  choice  from 
among  many  eligible  families,  the  admin- 
istrators depend  heavily  on  the  views  of  the 
Neighborhood  Health  Council,  composed  of 
representatives  of  those  eligible  for  service 
and.  in  most  cases,  health  professionals  and 
other  community  leaders.  Neighborhood 
workers  actually  seek  out  people  who  will 
not  or  cannot  come  on  their  own;  if  trans- 
portation or  baby  sitters  are  needed,  they 
are  supplied.  In  no  case  are  patients  forced 
through  the  humlliaUon  of  welfare  investi- 
gations. 

Instead  of  keeping  only  daytime  hours, 
which  mean  sacrifices  in  time  and  money  for 
many  patients.  Neighborhood  Health  Centers 
are  open  evenings  and  weekends:  they  offer 
appointments  rather  than  endless  waits. 
Whereas  most  public  facilities  are  Imper- 
sonal and  dismal,  with  doctors  seeing  patients 
in  turn  and  at  random.  Health  Center  pa- 
trons may  choose  a  physician  and  see  him 
regularly  in  "doctor's  office"  surroundings. 
Typically  each  family  chooses  the  doctor, 
nurse,  and  other  health  worker  whom  it  sees 
on  every  visit,  although  family  members  will 
see  specialists  when  necessary. 

No  one  center  exactly  resembles  another. 
Physically,  they  range  from  Watts'  brand-new 
$1.5  million  building  to  Mound  Bayou.  Mis- 
sissippi's, temporary  quarters  in  an  aban- 
doned church,  a  movie  theatre,  two  former 
stores,  and  a  trailer.  They  differ  considerably, 
too.  in  number  of  patients.  The  Columbia 
Point  Center  In  Boston,  the  earliest,  treats 
onlv  the  residents  of  one  housing  project;  an 
OEO  grant  has  been  given  to  another  center 
that  will  draw  families  from  five  counties  in 
Michigan.  All  are  staffed  with  at  least  an  in- 
ternist, an  obstetrician,  a  pediatrician,  and 
a  dentist,  supplemented  by  part-time  spe- 
cialists and  supporting  personnel  including 
trained  residents  of  the  neighborhood. 

All  Health  Centers,  according  to  OEO 
ground  rules,  rely  as  much  as  possible  on  the 
poor  themselves  to  perform  a  host  of  neces- 
sary tasks.  They  are  trained  for  a  wide  variety 
of  occupations,  many  of  which  are  under- 
manned In  the  nation  as  a  whole.  Family 
health  workers,  home  health  and  laboratory 
aides,  physicians'  and  nurses'  assistants — 
these  are  Just  a  few  of  the  categories  des- 
tined to  help  the  poor  help  themselves  and 
others.  Contact  with  doctors  snd  other 
Health  Center  professionals,  OEO  officials 
think,  may  even  encourage  underprivileged 
young  people  to  try  tor  medical  and  other 
health  careers. 

Neighborhood  Health  Centers  are  equipped 
for  emergencies  but  do  not  have  hospital 
beds.  Each  center  Is  allied  with  a  local 
hospital  and  sends  patients  there  for  surgery 


or  other  In-hospltal  care.  For  this  service, 
as  for  any  other  service  provided  eligible 
patients,  ths  centers  are  reimbursed  if  a 
Federal,  state,  or  private  agency  would 
normally  foot  the  bill.  If  no  such  agency  is 
Involved,  the  center  Itself  pays  for  care.  Just 
as  the  family's  chosen  doctor  assumes  over- 
all responsibility  for  his  patients'  health,  the 
center  attends  to  all  the  interagency  red  tape 
and  papier  work  that  must  be  coped  with, 
relieving  pmtlents  of  tasks  that  are  beyond 
them.  The  total  average  cost  per  patient  is 
about  $120  a  year. 

Centers  are  located  in  city  neighborhoods 
or  rural  areas  that  doctors  in  private  practice 
have  found  unrewarding.  In  Watts,  for  ex- 
ample, before  the  Health  Center  opened  in 
the  fall  of  1967.  there  was  one  doctor  for 
every  2.900  persons  and  the  nearest  hospital 
was  twelve  miles  distant.  In  urban  areas 
where  the  iK>or  often  flock  to  hospital  emer- 
gency rooms  with  every  kind  of  complaint 
rather  than  wait  hours  in  special  clinics, 
many  hospitals  have  taken  the  Initiative  and 
sought  OEO  help  In  .setting  up  Neighborhood 
Health  Centers,  lending  staff  members  to  the 
project.  In  rural  areas,  it  has  often  been 
doctors  m  group  practice  who  have  Initiated 
centers. 


two    approaches.    ONE    PROBLEM 

At  the  start  of  this  year,  thirteen  centers, 
nine  In  the  big  cities  and  four  In  rural  areas, 
were  m  full  operation;  nine  others  were 
offering  services  to  a  limited  number  of 
people,  and  nineteen  more  have  been  given 
grants  but  were  not  yet  open.  Two  centers 
that  were  authorized  simultaneously  under 
the  auspices  of  Tufts  University  Medical 
S:hool — one  at  the  Columbia  Point  public 
housing  project  in  Dorchester.  Massachu- 
setts, the  other  in  Mound  Bayou.  Missis- 
sippi— serve  to  Illustrate  the  program. 

The  Columbia  Point  housing  project  is 
austere,  cut  off  from  the  mainstream  of 
Boston  life.  For  150  years  the  site  was  Bos- 
ton's city  dump.  Since  1953  its  dingy  brick 
apartment  buildings  have  been  home  to  1 ,500 
families  or  a  total  of  about  six  thousand 
people. 

Superficially,  It  Is  entirely  different  from 
rural  Mound  Bayou,  a  community  of   1.200 
Negro    sharecroppers    In    the    heart    of    the 
Delta.  But  below  the  surface,  Mound  Bayou 
and  the  Negro  slums  of  the  North  share  a 
common  background  of  misery.  As  machines 
and    weed-killing    chemicals    have    replaced 
black  hands  on  Southern  plantations,  200.000 
Negroes  have  been  moving  north  and  west 
each  year,  bringing  with  them  a  melancholy 
inventory  of   want,   ignorance,   and   disease. 
Although  disadvantaged  Negroes  are  not  the 
only  ones   to   benefit   from   the   new   health 
care — Columbia  Point  is  not  entirely  Negro; 
poor  whites  in  Appalachla.  migrant  workers 
of  Mexican  extraction,  and  Indians  in  Min- 
nesota, are  also  receiving  attention — Negroes 
are    by   far   the   most    numerous    and   most 
typical  of  the  program's  beneflclarles. 
'  In  the  development  of  their  health  pro- 
grams.  Columbia   Point   and   Mound   Bayou 
have   followed    disparate    paths  determined 
largely  by  local  attitudes.  From  the  time  of 
its  inception  two  years  ago,  the  Dorchester 
project  has  had  all  the  advantages  in  terms 
of  support  from_government  r.nd  professional 
groups.  As  a  result,  service  was  started  six 
months  after  the  OEO  grant  was  awarded. 
Of    the    six    thousand    residents    in    the 
Columbia  Point  housing   project.  5,324  are 
patients   of    the    center.   Three   family-care 
teams— internist,  pediatrician,  health  work- 
ers  and    other   suppwrtlng   personnel — have 
been  set  up.  The  center  has  the  most  up-to- 
date  equipment  for  ambulatory  care.  Includ- 
ing a  computerized  record  system.  A  neigh- 
borhood  immunization   program    Is    almost 
complete.  A  particularly  active  health  coun- 
cil has  been  created  In  a  community  where 
no  organized  activity  existed  before.  It  has 
not  only  taken  an  Increasingly  strong  role 
In  planning  and  administering  health  care 
but  has   gone  on  to  Initiate  programs  for 
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older  people  and  youth  groups  and  ha«  helped 
to  familiarize  project  realdenta  with  other 
conununlty  reaourcea. 

An  Initial  survey  based  on  the  health  rec- 
ords of  fifty-four  apparently  typical  Colum- 
bia Point  families  reveals  that  since  they 
have  been  under  the  care  of  the  center, 
hoepltallzatlon  of  family  members  has 
dropped  eighty  per  cent.  In  part,  this  Is 
due  to  the  fact  that  health  problems  are 
often  treated  before  they  get  serious  enough 
to  require  hospitalization,  and  In  part  It  la 
t>ecause  home-care  and  neighborhood  work- 
ers are  able  to  make  patients  comfortable 
in  their  own  homes. 

At  Mound  Bayou,  by  contrast,  establish- 
ment of  a  health-care  center  has  been  a 
long,  uphill  flght.  Here  the  reaction  of  public 
otBclals  and  medical  authorities  ranged  from 
Indifference  to  outright  hostility.  The  official 
line  seemed — indeed  at  times  was  stated 
openly — to  be  that  the  Negroes  of  Bolivar 
County  neither  needed  nor  deserved  medical 
attention  and  that  the  whole  scheme  was 
Just  more  Yankee  carpetbagglng.  Even  the 
Negro  fraternal  burial  societies  slowed  the 
efforts  of  the  OEO. 

According  to  a  Department  of  Labor  esti- 
mate, more  than  sixty  per  cent  of  Bolivar 
County's  Negroes  now  have  no  work  at  all. 
Many  get  no  relief  payments  and  are  too 
poor  to  buyjthe  Federal  food  stamps  thut 
are  worth  twenty  or  thirty  times  their  cash 
value  in  surplus  food. 

Malnutrition  Is  a  serious  problem.  Infant 
mortality  is  another.  Nlnety-etght  per  cent 
of  white  mothers  are  attended  by  a  doctor 
at  delivery:  only  flfty-flve  per  cent  of  the 
Negroes  are.  For  Bolivar  County's  19,000 
whites  there  are  nineteen  doctors;  for  40,000 
Negroes  there  are  only  three.  The  doctor-to- 
patient  ratio  In  the  county  Is  half  of  Mis- 
sissippi's average,  which  In  turn  is  half  the 
national  average.  The  county  has  maintained 
a  small  but  active  health  department.  But 
with  an  annual  budget  of  only  $70,000  and 
Just  SIX  public-health  nurses  (none  Negro i. 
It  has  offered  only  limited  care  and  little 
doctor  service.  Tufts  University  expected  and 
found  an  abundance  of  undetected  neglected 
disease  and  a  backlog  of  uncorrected  birth 
defects  and  un rehabilitated  Injury  among 
the  poor  of  Bolivar  County. 

Two  Negro  beneficial  groups  the  United 
Order  of  Friendship  and  the  Knights  & 
Daughters  of  Tabor,  had  built  small  "hospi- 
tals" at  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War. 
They  were  utterly  Inadequate  to  the  needs 
of  Bolivar  County  Negroes:  but  they  had  been 
established  after  herculean  efforts  by  their 
sponsors,  and  even  though  they  were  on  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy,  they  were  sold  only  re- 
luctantly to  the  \iound  Bayou  Community 
Hospital  Association  through  a  separate 
grant  arranged  by  OEO.  The  hospitals  have 
been  merged  and  are  now  being  modernized. 

Operating  under  the  sponsorship  of  Tufts 
and  the  direction  of  Drs.  Jack  Gelger  and 
Count  Gibson,  who  had  sec  up  the  Columbia 
Point  center  the  Mound  Bayou  center  now 
has  two  pediatricians  and  three  other  doctors 
on  its  staff  as  well  as  the  part-time  services 
of  Bolivar  County's  three  Negro  doctors.  The 
Health  Center's  facilities  are  makeshift:  one 
church  serves  as  a  clinic  and  another  as  staff 
offices,  a  movie  theatre  as  a  classroom  for 
health-care  trainees,  i  There  were  982  appli- 
cations for  thirty  trainee  Jobs  when  the 
center  opened  In  November. )  A  prefabricated 
building  will  be  set  up  this  spring.  By  the 
time  it  Is  ready  for  use.  the  health  center's 
present  daily  case  load  of  sixty  patients  Is 
expected  to  double  or  triple.  OEO  expects 
eventually  that  the  center  will  serve  14.000 
people. 

In  a  county  where  42.000  people  come  from 
families  that  live  on  less  th»n  $3,000  :t  year 
and  where  some  are  actually  starving,  the 
poor  themselves  decide  who  are  the  very 
neediest  It  is  also  In  such  a  sltu.itlon  that 
the  comprehensiveness  of  the  Health  Center 
concept  Is  shown  at  Its  sharpest.  A  half- 


starved  child  with  pneumonia  may  need 
penicillin  but  he  also  needs  food.  Mound 
Bayou's  doctors  must  provide  both. 

If  the  health  benefits  that  accrue  from 
the  Mound  Bayou  center  are  obvious,  certain 
other  implications  are  not  The  Health  Cen- 
ter staff,  with  OEO  assistance,  will  also  try  to 
help  people  In  Bolivar  County  to  Improve 
their  housing,  to  establish  a  co-operative  to 
raise  and  can  foods  (a  farmer  has  donated 
the  use  of  a  hundred  acres  of  land),  and 
perhaps  to  open  a  small  factory.  The  center 
IS  running  a  formal  part-time  program 
whereby  high-school  and  junlor-coMege  stu- 
dents may  get  preliminary  medical  training. 
The  outcome  of  these  efforts  Is  uncertain, 
but  on  other  scores,  at  least,  two  Indications 
jf  progress  iirc  evident. 

One  Is  that  skilled  Southern-born  Negro 
professionals  have  been  willing  to  return,  not 
merely,  as  Dr  Gelger  said,  to  give  service,  but 
also  to  provide  disheartened  people  with  liv- 
ing examples  of  what  might  be  possible  even 
for  them. 

A  second  U  that  other  Southern  states  that 
have  been  watching  events  In  Bolivar  Coun- 
ty are  displaying  a  willingness — even  an  ea- 
gerness— for  home-grown  comprehensive 
health  services  of  the  OEO  sort.  Lowndes 
County.  Alabama.  Is  a  typical  case.  An  area 
described  as  "virtually  without  medical  re- 
sources,"  It  has  received  a  Neighborhood 
Health  Center  planning  grant  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  county  board  of  health.  The 
board,  along  with  the  state  university  medi- 
cal school  and  the  state  health  department, 
has  begun  the  preliminaries  necessary  before 
ser^'lces  can  be  begun.  So  eager  was  Alabama 
to  get  started  on  this  project  that  Governor 
Lurieen  Wallace,  away  In  Houston.  Texas, 
for  cancer  treatment,  had  the  necessary  pa- 
pers rushed  to  her  hospital  bedside  for  signa- 
ture. A  similar  project  is  being  considered  In 
Montgomery,  the  state  capital. 

PRXSciupnoNS  ro«  chance 
Many  observers  believe  that  Neighborhood 
Health  Centers.  If  built  In  sufficient  numbers 
throughout  the  country,  might  eventually 
effect  a  change  In  many  aspects  of  the  na- 
tion's system  for  delivery  of  medical  care. 
Indeed,  the  National  Advisory  Commission 
on  Health  Manpower  suggested  In  Its  report 
last  November  that  the  national  health-care 
apparatus  Is  more  mishmash  than  system: 
"...  a  collection  of  bits  and  pieces  (charac- 
terized by  I  overlapping,  duplication,  great 
gaps,  high  costs,  and  wasted  effort."  Daniel 
Zwlck.  an  OEO  official,  states  the  problem 
In  these  simple  terms:  "With  medicine  one 
of  the  most  highly  organized  segments  of 
American  society  and  poor  consumers  among 
the  least,  redressing  the  balance  without 
scaring  the  doctors  away  Is  by  no  means  an 
easy  task." 

Zwlck  sees  In  the  Neighborhood  Health 
Center  a  tool  for  making  badly  needed 
changes  In  the  way  of  delivering  health  serv- 
ices. Many  hospital  administrators,  he  points 
out,  are  aware  that  their  outpatient  serv- 
ices— frequent  targets  of  social  criticism — 
are  Inadequate.  These  hospital  managers  have 
often  been  powerless  to  rearrange  priorities 
so  as  to  give  more  attention  to  the  needs  of 
outpatients.  OEO  may  turn  out  to  be  Just 
the  sort  of  leverage  they  need.  Dr.  Paul  Tor- 
rena,  director  of  community  medicine  at 
St.  Luke's  Hospital  Center  in  New  York, 
three  years  ago  saw  money  earmarked  for  a 
badly  needed  rehabilitation  service  snatched 
away  to  outfit  an  open- heart  surgery  suite, 
despite  the  fact  that  New  York  City  was  al- 
ready oversuppUed.  Now  Torrens  has  received 
a  $939,402  grant  to  open  a  Neighborhood 
Health  Center  under  St.  Luke's  auspices. 

The  OEO  Health  Centers  are  aiko  forcing 
local  medical  societies  and  health  depart- 
ments into  new  professional  and  social  pat- 
terns and  causing  them  to  accept  roles  they 
never  would  have  considered  In  the  past.  One 
example  Is  to  be  found  in  Atlanta,  where  the 
local  Community  Action  agency.  Economic 
Opportunity  Atlanta.  Inc..  has  turned  over 


health-care  programming  to  the  Pulton 
County  Medical  Society  and  the  Medical 
School  of  Emorj-  University.  Along  similar 
lines,  m  the  farming  community  of  King 
City,  California,  the  Monterey  County  Medi- 
cal Society  Is  directly  Involved  In  the  pro- 
vision of  OEO-sponsored  health  care  to  Indi- 
gent people  of  the  area.  And  In  Denver,  the 
city  Department  of  Health  and  Hospitals 
has  assumed  responsibility  for  two  centers, 
one  serving  a  predominantly  Negro  area  on 
the  east  side,  the  other  a  Mexican-American 
west  side  neighborhood. 

Perhaps  more  significant  than  any  of  these 
developments  Is  the  profound  Influence 
OEO's  Health  Center  concept  seems  to  be 
exerting  on  the  nation's  medical  schools  and 
on  the  direction  of  their  graduates"  careers. 
For  years  now.  most  of  these  Institutions 
have  almost  deliberately  Isolated  themselveR 
from  the  community.  Most  young  doctors 
have  headed  either  for  the  research  labora- 
tory or  the  suburbs  where  a  comfortable 
practice  could  be  staked  out  In  respectable 
surroundings.  Working  among  the  poor  was 
not  only  frustrating  financially  but  profes- 
sionally as  well  The  cost  and  complication 
of  scientific  advances  made  It  virtually  Im- 
possible for  Individual  practitioners  to  deliver 
modern  medical  care  In  the  slums. 

With  the  advent  of  OEO  Health  Centers 
and  the  Involvement  up  to  now  of  twenty 
medical  schools  In  the  experiment,  both 
faculty  and  students  have  been  undergoing 
a  change  of  heart.  The  University  of  South- 
ern California  School  of  Medicine,  for  ex- 
ample, not  only  co-operated  successfully 
with  the  Neighborhood  Health  Council  of 
nearby  Watts  In  setting  up  a  center,  but 
when  Congress  delayed  In  voting  funds  for 
the  poverty  program  last  fall,  the  USC  medi- 
cal school  came  voluntarily  to  the  rescue. 
Without  assurance  that  It  would  be  repaid, 
the  school  advanced  enough  money  to  keep 
the  Health  Center  going. 

Other  medical  schools  seem  willing  to  run 
this  sort  of  risk.  About  half  of  those  In  the 
country  have  participated  In  developing  pro- 
posals for  OEO  funds,  recognizing  that  com- 
prehensive health  programs  not  only  do  a 
great  deal  for  the  poor  but  also  do  something 
for  doctors  In  training. 

There  Is  a  widespread  opinion  In  medical- 
education  circles  these  days  that  the  care- 
fully selected  cases  seen  by  students  in  teach- 
ing hospitals  are  hardly  typical  of  the  spec- 
trum of  Ills  afflicting  America.  "Only  In  the 
community  can  a  more  random  selection  of 
health  problems  be  found  and  early  stages 
of  Illness  studied  and  cared  for  ..."  wrote 
Robert  J.  Haggerty,  professor  of  pediatrics 
at  the  University  of  Rochester,  In  the  Janu- 
ary issue  of  the  New  England  Journal  of 
Medicine.  "To  achieve  this  goal  of  a  realistic 
setting,  a  defined  and  known  population  Is 
needed — a  parish  for  which  a  clinical  depart- 
ment or  a  university  can  be  responsible,  to 
know  who  its  patients  are  and  who  does  not 
now  receive  adequate  care." 

It  Is  to  be  expected,  of  course,  that  not 
everyone  shares  the  high-mlnded  outlook 
of  a  medical  academician  like  Haggerty,  and 
Indeed  much  discussion  of  the  OEO  program 
within  the  health  profession  has  been 
couched  In  terms  of  whose  ox  Is  being  gored. 
The  pharmacists  are  often  worried  about 
competition,  and  at  the  recent  AMA-spon- 
sored  National  Conference  on  Health  Care 
for  the  Poor,  for  example,  there  was  concern 
for  preserving  the  right  of  the  underprivi- 
leged to  "free  choice  of  physician" — despite 
the  fact  that  this  choice  Is  largely  fictional. 
At  the  same  conference,  AMA  President  Mil- 
ford  Rouse  cautioned  the  participants  not  to 
overlook  'he  thousand  health-care  programs 
currently  administered  by  175  public  and 
private  agencies,  and  In  effect  warned  OEO 
not  to  try  to  become  the  176th — a  warning 
hardly  called  for  In  light  of  the  poverty 
agency's  record  of  attempting  to  fill  vacuums 
rather  than  engage  In  competition  with  exist- 
ing health  services. 
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Nonetheless,  things  are  taking  shape.  Pres- 
ident Johnson  has  recommended  that  $60 
mllUon  of  the  OEO  budget  be  spent  on 
Neighborhood  Health  Centers.  The  goal  Is  to 
have  fifty  centers  going  by  the  end  of  this 
year.  Even  this  amount  would  be  capable  of 
helping  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  poor— 
and  the  poor  are  not  the  only  Americans 
whose  health  care  could  stand  Improvement. 
(In  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  pior 
alone.  It  is  estimated  Uiat  850  health  centers 
throughout  the  country  would  be  needed.) 
Supporters  of  OEO  are  confident,  however, 
that  no  matter  how  many  centers  are  estab- 
lished, theU  numbers  are  less  Important  than 
the  chain  reaction  this  social  experiment  will 
set  off.  ^ 

THE  APPOINTMENT  OF  PROF.  JAMES 
HURST  OF  XJNIVERSITY  OF  WIS- 
CONSIN LAW  SCHOOL  TO  HUMAN 
RIGHTS  COMMISSION  IS  NOTE- 
WORTHY STEP 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  express  my  pleasure  over  the  appoint- 
ment of  Prof.  James  Willard  Hurst  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  to  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  for  the  Observance 
of  the  Human  Rights  Year  1968. 

Professor  Hurst  is  one  of  the  most  able 
academic  leaders  at  the  university  in  my 
home  State  and  is  highly  regarded  for 
his  activities  and  interest  in  the  field  of 
human  rights. 

The  efforts  of  this  Wisconsin  law  pro- 
fessor. I  am  certain,  wUl  contribute  a 
great  deal  to  the  Commission  which  is 
assigned  the  task  of  focusing  public  at- 
tention on.  and  winning  public  support 
of  human  rights. 

Selection  of  Professor  Hurst  by  Presi- 
dent Lvndon  B.  Johnson  is  most  note- 
worthy and  his  addition  to  the  other  nine 
distinguished  Americans  on  this  Com- 
mission will  he!p  impress  on  the  world 
the  importance  of  establishing  these  con- 
ventions to  uphold  the  dipnity  of  man. 

In  1942,  Professor  Hurst  served  as  a 
member  of  the  General  Counsel's  Office, 
Board  of  Economic  Warfare,  and  from 
1948  to  1952,  he  was  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors.  Social  Science  Re- 
search Coimcil. 

He  became  a  professor  of  law  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  in  1946. 

I  am  tremendously  pleased  with  Pro- 
fessor Hurst's  appointment  to  this  pro- 
gram for  the  observance  of  the  Inter- 
Tiational  Human  Rights  Year  which 
hopefully  will  lead  to  Senate  ratification 
of  the  Human  Rights  Conventions. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not.  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


ELIMINATION  OF  RESERVE 
REQUIREMENTS 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  Order  No.  989,  H.R.  14743. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk. 
Calendar  No.  989.  H.R.  14743,  an  act  to 
eliminate  the  reserve  requirements  for 


Federal  Reserve  notes  and  for  U.S.  notes 

and  Treasury  notes  of  1890. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  its 

consideration. 

The  pending  question  is  on  agreeing  to 

the  amendment  iNo.  611)  of  the  Senator 

from  Iowa  I  Mr.  MillerI. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 

we  may  be  able  to  move  right  along  on 

this  bill.  I  believe  it  is  really  important — 

much  more  important,  I  fear,  than  many 

of  us  think. 

Yesterday  when  we  started  the  con- 
sideration of  this  matter.  I  read  a  short 
excerpt  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  I 
just  now  picked  up  today's  Wall  Street 
Journal,  because  I  was  sure  additional 
news  was  in  it,  as  it  was  on  the  radio.  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  stated: 

Gold  buying  continued  at  a  feverish  pace, 
with  dealings  in  London  and  Paris  surging 
to  record  levels.  Trading  was  accompanied 
by  a  spate  of  new  and  old  rumors,  which  were 
either  denied  officially  or  treated  with  skepti- 
cism In  financial  quarters.  Nevertheless,  the 
rumors  -sparked  new  speculation  about  the 
possibility  of  a  boost  in  the  official  price  of 
gold. 

That  is  merely  an  excerpt  item  out  of 
the  complete  story,  which  appears  on 
page  2  of  today  s  Wall  Street  Journal.  I 
shall  not  go  into  the  details  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  story,  but  will  rest  with 
that  short  excerpt. 

I  have  heard  news  commentators,  in 
discussing  the  situation,  attribute  at 
least  a  part  of  this  stepped-up,  feverish 
anxiety  and  activity  to  the  fact  that  we 
are  hesitating  to  pass  this  measure  to 
take  away  the  gold  cover  and  make  all 
the  gold  held  by  this  country  available 
to  bacl'  U.S.  dollar  holdings  by  foreign 
countries. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  make  our 
entire  gold  supply  available  to  keep  our 
pledge  that  we  will  take  care  of  dollar 
credits  presented  to  us  for  payment,  in 
gold,  at  the  rate  of  $35  an  ounce. 

It  has  been  argued  at  length  that  the 
enactment  of  this  measure  is  not  suffi- 
cient. Nobody  has  claimed  that  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  do  the  whole  job;  certainly, 
other  steps  must  also  be  taken:  but  what 
we  do  claim,  and  what  our  committee 
has  reported,  is  that  this  legislation  is 
necessary  as  a  first  step,  and  that  the 
other  steps  will  have  to  follow. 

Some  Senators  are  holding  back  on  the 
basis  of  the  argument  that  all  of  it 
should  be  done  at  once.  Mr.  President, 
that  simply  cannot  be  done.  But  I  wish 
to  say  that  I  feel  very  strongly  the  neces- 
sity of  taking  now  this  initial  step;  then 
we  can  work  on  getting  the  other  steps 
taken,  in  order  to  bring  the  situation 
imder  control  and  protect  the  integrity 
of  the  American  dollar  in  foreign  central 
banks.  That  is  where  our  pledge  is — to 
the  central  banks  of  other  countries  that 
have  dollar  credits— that  those  credits 
will  be  redeemable  in  gold  when  they  are 
properly  presented. 

As  I  say,  this  is  merely  the  first  step 
toward  bringing  about  what  we  would 
like  to  see — absolute  stability  in  the  gold 
market  and  in  the  value  of  the  dollar.  I 
hope  we  can  move  along  and  get  early 
votes  on  the  pending  amendment  and 
other  amendments  that  may  be  pre- 
sented, and  on  the  bill  itself. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 


question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators  an- 
swered to  their  names: 


Allott 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bayh 

Hoggs 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  Va. 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Church 

Cotton 

Dlrkspn 

Gore 

Grlffln 
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Gruenlng 

Hansen 

Hatfield 

Havden 

Hill 

Holland 

HolUngs 

Hruska 

Inouye 

Jordan, Idaho 

Lorg.  La. 

McOee 

Miller 


Monroney 

Montoya 

Moss 

Murphy 

Randolph 

Ru.ssell 

Sparkman 

Tower 

Tydlngs 

Williams,  Del. 

Yiirborough 

Young,  N  Dak. 

■V'oung,  Ohio 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
i  Mr.  Long  I  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
I  Mr.  Morse!  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  I  Mr.  Eastland  1,  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  PulbrichtI,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  HartI,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  IMr.  LauscheI,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Mondale  1 . 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  IMr.  Nel- 
son], the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
I  Mr.  Pastore  I ,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
IMr.  TalmadceI,  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington  IMr.  MagnusonI  are  neces- 
.sarily  absent. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  armounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  I  Mr.  Carlson  1,  the 
Senator  from  California  IMr.  KuchelI, 
and  the  Senator  from  Vermont  IMr. 
Prouty]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <  Mr.  Yar- 
BOROUGH  in  the  chair).  A  quorum  is  not 
present. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  I'res- 
ident.  I  move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
be  directed  to  request  the  attendance  of 
absent  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  will  execute  the  order  of 
the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay,  the  following  Sen- 
ators entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names: 


Aiken 

Bartlett 

Bennett 

Bible 

Brewster 

Brooke 

Cannon 

Case 

Clark 

Cooper 

Curtis 

Dodd 

Domlnlck 

Ellender 

F.rvln 

Pannln 


Pong 

Karris 

Hartke 

Hickenlooper 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Kennedy,  Mass. 

Kennedy.  N.Y. 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Morton 


Mundt 

Muskle 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Proxmire 

Rlblcoff 

Scott 

Smathers 

Smith 

Spong 

Stennls 

Symington 

Thurmond 

Williams.  N.J. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  present.       

COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  understand  this  request  has  been 
cleared  with  the  other  side.  Therefore, 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  be  permitted  to  meet 
durins:  the  session  of  the  Senate  this 

afternoon.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ELIMINATION  OP  RESERVE 
REQUIREMENTS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <H.R.  14743)  to  eliminate  the 
reserve  requirements  for  Federal  Re- 
serve notes  and  for  U.S.  notes  and  Treas- 
ury notes  of  1890. 

MOOiriCATION    OF    .♦MINDMENT    NO      Sll 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  modification  of  the  pending 
amendment  and  ask  that  It  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mod- 
ification will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Add  the  following  sectlotu  at  the  end  of 
the  bin 

"SBC  13  Except  for  Increased  coau  (mili- 
tary and  other)  of  the  Vietnam  war.  other 
emergency  defense  needs,  and  Increased  In- 
terest on  the.  public  debt  that  may  exceed 
estimates  set  forth  therefor  in  the  budget 
for  1969  (House  Document  235).  net  ag- 
gregate expenditure  of  Federal  funds  (as 
shown  on  p.^ge  542  of  House  Document  225, 
part  1 1  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1969.  shall  not  exceed  1139.400.000.000. 

•■S«c.  14.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  upon 
enactment  by  the  Congress  of  a  10  per 
centum  Income  tax  surcharge." 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  my  amendment  Is  to  provide 
assurance  that  If  Congress  repeals  the 
gold  cover,  it  will  not  be  an  empty 
gesture. 

The  only  reason  this  bill  is  before  ua 
is  to  meet  an  emergency.  During  the  last 
few  years  our  supply  of  gold  has  fallen 
from  $20  to  $114  billion,  as  of  last  Mon- 
day. We  need  approximately  $10.5  billion 
to  back  up  our  currency,  so  that  we  have 
less  than  $1  billion  of  'free  gold"  for  use 
In  meeting  demands  for  foreign  central 
banks  holding  our  dollars  or  dollar  cred- 
its. Only  yesterday  our  gold  stock  was 
cut  by  $450  million  by  a  transfer  to  the 
Exchange  Stabilization  Fund,  through 
which  dealings  with  other  governments 
are  channeled.  Apparently  this  was  In 
response  to  the  nish  to  buy  gold  on  Mon- 
day in  Eiirope's  bullion  markets  which, 
according  to  one  newspaper,  amounted 
to  a  "stampede." 

According  to  today's  newspapers  the 
demand  for  gold  soared  to  a  record  in 
london  and  Paris  yesterday,  running 
at  150  tons  in  London  where  the  previous 
1-day  record  was  100  tons.  If  this  trend 
continues,  it  will  not  be  long  before  the 
remaining  amount  of  our  "free  gold"  will 
be  lost,  and  we  will  no  longer  be  able  to 
make  good  on  our  agreement  to  accept 
dollars  for  gold.  No  one  knows  what 
would  happen  then,  but  it  could  mean  a 
loss  in  the  value  of  the  dollar  in  the 
world  money  market  and  a  drastic 
change  in  the  international  monetary  re- 
serve system.  This  is  the  emergency. 

The  reason  for  the  emergency  is  that 
foreign  holders  of  U.S.  dollars  and  dol- 
lar credits  have  lost  confidence  in  the 
American  dollar,  because  they  have  lost 
confidence  in  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  They  do  not  believe  those 
in  control  of  our  Government  have  the 


willpower  to  put  a  stop  to  the  multl- 
billlon-dollar  deficits  which  have  run 
the  purchasing  power  of  our  dollar  down 
from  47  to  40  cents  In  just  the  last 
7  years. 

They  are  aware  that  the  deficit  against 
which  the  Federal  Government  must 
borrow  money  will  likely  be  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $20  billion  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  next  June  30.  They  are  aware  that 
the  $8  billion  budget  deficit  estimate  of 
the  President  for  the  coming  fiscal  year, 
ended  June  30.  1969.  understates  the  true 
deficit  by  $7  4  billion,  because  the  trust 
fund  account  surpluses  cannot  be  applied 
to  reduce  the  regular  operating  budget. 
And  they  are  further  aware  that  the  true 
deficit  of  $15.4  bUlion  will  be  $12  billion 
worse  if  the  Congress  does  not  enact  a 
tax  increase.  They  realize  there  is  an 
impasse  between  the  President  and  the 
Congress,  with  the  President  asking  for 
a  tax  increase  and  his  leadership  on 
Capitol  Hill  demanding  a  reduction  in 
expenditures,  and  with  the  President  ap- 
parently unwilling  to  recommend  prior- 
ities in  reducing  expenditures. 

It  is  this  loss  of  confidence  which  has 
brought  on  the  emergency.  To  simply 
repeal  the  gold  cover  to  make  more  gold 
available  to  pay  oft  dollar  claims  will  not 
restore  that  confidence.  Indeed,  it  may 
merely  accelerate  the  speed  cl  demand 
for  gold.  And  it  would  be  well  to  remem- 
ber that  there  are  potential  claims  of 
over  $30  billion  against  our  $11.4  billion 
gold  stock — assuming  it  is  all  freed  for 
this  purpose  by  action  on  the  pending 
bill.  The  only  way  to  restore  confidence 
is  for  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  take  action  to  put  a  stop  to  its 
multlblllion-dollar  deficit  spending.  And 
the  only  way  to  do  that  is  to  cut  the 
proposed  increase  in  spending  in  the 
President's  budget  and  enact  a  tax 
increase. 

My  amendment  would,  in  effect,  re- 
duce the  increases  in  the  President's 
$147.4  billion  spending  budget  by  $8  bil- 
lion. Or.  another  way  to  look  at  it.  it 
would  take  the  spending  budget  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  amounting  to  $137.2 
billion,  add  an  estimated  increase  of  $900 
million  for  interest  on  the  increased  na- 
tioruil  debt  and  an  increase  of  $1.3  bil- 
lion proposed  for  the  war  In  Vietnam, 
and  place  a  ceiling  of  (139.4  billion  on 
spending  for  the  fiscal  year  1969. 

The  amendment  provides  that  this 
ceiling  would  not  affect  increased  costs 
of  the  Vietnam  war— both  militai-y  and 
nonmilitary— other  emergency  defense 
needs,  or  fuither  increases  in  interest  on 
the  national  debt.  The  $139.4  billi.  n  ceil- 
ing could  be  and  probably  would  be.  ex- 
ceeded because  of  these  items. 

At  the  same  time  my  amendment  also 
provides  that  the  provisions  of  the  act — 
repealing  the  gold  cover  and  establish- 
ing the  expenditure  ceiling — shall  take 
effect  upon  enactment  by  the  Congress 
of  a  10-percent  income  tax  surcharge. 
It  does  not  say  anything  about  the  effec- 
tive date  for  such  surcharge  or  the  ex- 
ceptions, if  any.  that  might  be- made  to 
it.  These  are  matters  left  up  to  the  tax- 
writing  committees  of  the  Congress  and 
to  the  Congress  itself  when  such  a  tax 
surcharge  is  enacted. 

Here,  then.  Is  an  opportunity  to  not 
onlv  enable  our  Government  to  meet 
claims  against  its  gold  stock,  but,  most 


importantly,  to  restore  confidence  in  our 
dollar — to  restore  confidence  in  the  will- 
ingness of  our  Government  to  put  a  stop 
to  its  deficits  and  the  inflation  which 
have  brought  on  the  emergency. 

Action  on  this  amendment  will  be  fol- 
lowed very  closely  by  economists  and 
financial  experts  overseas.  If  the  amend- 
ment is  accepted,  their  confidence  will 
be  restored.  If  the  amendment  is  re- 
jected, they  will  continue  to  demand 
gold  and  it  will  only  be  a  question  of 
time  before  all  of  our  free  gold,  includ- 
ing that  freed  by  this  bill,  will  have 
been  dissipated.  Meanwhile,  acceptance 
of  this  amendment  will  be  a  decisive 
step  toward  putting  a  stop  to  the  infla- 
tion which  is  causing  increasing  hard- 
ship to  the  people  we  represent  and 
encouraging  the  gold  ."^peculators. 

Such  action  should  have  been  taken 
a  long  time  ago.  and  if  it  had  been,  a 
great  deal  of  hardship  would  have  been 
avoided. 

I  certainly  understand  that  holding 
domestic  spending  at  current  levels  will 
not  be  a  happy  exercise  by  the  Congress: 
nor  will  a  10-percent  Income  tax  sur- 
charge be  a  happy  pill  for  the  taxpayers 
to  swallow.  But.  painful  as  these  steps 
may  be,  they  are  not  nearly  as  painful  as 
the  continued  and  worsening  inflation 
will  be  with  its  terrible  economic  and 
social  consequences  to  our  people. 

As  reported  In  yesterday's  Wall  Street 
Journal : 

Pnrla  observers  sild  more  words  won't  halt 
the  speculators.  They  stress  the  U.S.  must 
take  steps,  however  painful,  to  Improve  Its 
balance  of  payments  position  and  restore 
confidence  in  the  dollar  before  speculators 
will  become  discouraged  and  possibly  liqui- 
date their  gold  holdings. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  entitled 
"U.S.  Gold  Stock  Cut  $450  MlUion  in 
Latest  Drain,"  published  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  Wednesday.  March  13, 
1968:  an  article  entitled  "Gold-Buying 
Spree  Spreads  as  Dealers  Call  for  Strin- 
gent Actions  by  United  States  To  Stem 
It,"  published  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
of  March  13,  1968:  and  an  article  en- 
titled "Demand  for  Gold  Soars  to  Record 
in  London  and  Paris, "  published  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  today,  March  14. 
1968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

LProm  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Mar.  13. 1968] 

U.S.  OoLo  Stock  Cut  $450  MnxioN  in  Latest 

Drain — Senate   Moving  Toward  Vote   on 

EuMiNATiNO  25  Percent  Coyer,  CtrxRENCT 

Backing  at  28.3  Percent — Balance  Down 

TO  til. 4  BtLXJON 

Washington. — The  Treasury's  gold  stock 
fell  by  another  9450  million,  adding  urgency 
to  the  Senate's  debate  over  a  bill  to  free  the 
full  remaining  amount  for  sale  to  foreigners. 

It  may  be  a  day  or  two  before  the  Senate 
takes  a  final  vote  on  the  House-paEsed  bill 
that  would  end  the  requirement  of  25 "li  gold 
backing  for  Federal  Reserve  paper  currency 
and  thus  free  nearly  910.4  billion  of  gold  set 
aside  as  such  support.  The  Senate  must  work 
Its  way  through  several  pending  amend- 
ments. Among  them  are  attempts  to  merely 
ease  the  gold  cover  requirement.  Instead  of 
eliminating  It.  If  all  the  proposed  amend- 
ments are  defeated.  Senate  approval  of  the 
bill  would  send  the  measure  to  the  White 
House  for  signature. 

A  few  SenatoiB  who  have  declared  outright 
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oppoaltlon  are  deploring  the  proposal  In 
speeches.  Among  them  are  some  doves  who 
believe  that  continuing  to  tie  up  gold  for 
backing  the  currency  would  put  more  pres- 
sure on  the  Administration  to  reduce  its 
military  commitments  In  Vietnam  and 
Europe  These  commitments  account  for 
much  of  the  U.S.  balance-of-payments  defi- 
cit, which  occurs  when  foreigners  acquire 
more  dollars  than  they  return  In  all  trans- 
actions. The  surplus  doUars  may  be  used  by 
foreign  governmente  and  central  banks  to 
buy  gold  from  the  Treasury. 

Other  Senators  believe  ifs  essential  to  re- 
move the  gold  cover.  William  McChesney 
Martin,  chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  briefed  Republican  Senators  yesterday 
on  the  need  to  remove  the  cover  and  on  other 
matters.  Follovrtng  the  meeting.  Senate  GOP 
leader  Dlrksen  of  Illinois  told  a  news  confer- 
ence that  "you  couldn't  hear  what  we  heard 
today  (from  Mr.  Martin)  vrtthout  concluding 
that  we're  in  a  real  bad  fix." 

The  $450  million  transfer  to  the  Exchange 
Stabilization  Fund,  through  which  dealings 
with  ether  governments  are  channeled,  was 
announced  vesterday.  It  left  the  regular 
Treasury  gold  stock  at  about  5114  billion, 
the  skimpiest  amount  since  1936  and  about 
$1.7  billion  less  than  ■x  >'«ar  ago. 

The  transfer  also  brought  the  Government 
closer  to  the  25'-  peril  point  fixed  by  the 
gold  cover  law.  The  actual  ratio  fell  as  of 
vesterday  to  26.3'-  from27.5'^  last  Thursday. 
'  To  keep  tlie  25 '>  rule  from  halting  the 
dollar-popping  sales  to  foreigners,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Boaid  is  empowered  to  suspend 
it  on  an  emergency  basis.  Officials  want  to 
avoid  this,  though,  both  because  of  the  addi- 
tional .Ttmosphere  of  oris's  it  would  create 
and  because  much  reduction  m  the  actual 
ratio  below  25'  would  require  the  board 
to  allow  a  boost  in  the  system's  discount 
rate  on  iU  loans  to  commercial  banks. 

Almost  $10.4  billion  of  the  remaining 
monetary  stock  is  still  tied  up  as  domestic 
currency  backing,  leaving  a  little  over  $1 
billion  as  "free  gold"  unquestionably  avail- 
able for  sale  to  other  governments  and  cen- 
tral banks  at  the  fixed  price  of  $35  an  ounce. 
The  figures  are  based  on  last  week's  data 
showing  about  $41.5  UllUon  of  Federal  Re- 
serve  paper   currency   outstanding. 

The  gold  sw.iched  to  the  Stabilization 
Fund,  the  Treasury  said,  is  to  cover  the  U.S. 
share  of  London  "gold  pool"  sales  last  month, 
•anticipated  settlements"  for  pool  opera- 
tions so  far  in  March,  direct  purchase  re- 
quests of  central  banks  and  "other  con- 
tingencies." The  U.S.  provides  59 '"c  of  the 
gold  poured  from  the  seven-nation  pool  onto 
the  private  market  In  London,  with  the  aim 
of  keeping  the  price  from  climbing  above  the 
monetary  value  fixed  by  the  Treasury. 

Since  the  Nov.  18  British  devaluation 
caused  waves  of  gold  and  currency  specula- 
tion, the  Treasury  has  transferred  $1,475.- 
000,000  of  sold  to  the  Stabilization  Fund,  for 
which  net  transactions  are  reported  about  30 
days  after  the  end  of  each  month. 


(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Mar.  13, 1968) 
GoLD-BoTiNG  Spree  Spreads  as  Dealers  Call 

rOR  Stringent  Actions  by  United  States 

To  Stem  It 

The  rush  to  buy  gold  continued  yesterday 
In  Europe's  bullion  markets,  though  the 
pace  slackened  a  bit  In  London  and  Zurich. 

"It  appears  the  central  bankers'  latest 
pledge  to  maintain  the  gold  price  at  135  an 
ounce  has  completely  failed  so  far  to  damp 
down  the  conviction  of  speculators  and 
hoarders  that  eventually  the  price  mtist  go 
up,"  one  London  bullion  dealer  said. 

In  London,  the  largest  bullion  center,  deal- 
ers reported  heavy  and  persistent  demand  all 
day  though  buying  slowed  slightly  late  In 
the  afternoon. 

Meanwhile,  total  volume  In  Paris  jumped 
to  a  high  for  the  year.  Trading  was  "very 
heavy"  In  Brussels  and  well  above  normal 


m  Frankfurt  Main.  In  Zurich,  however,  con- 
ditions were  described  as  a  "little  calmer." 

The  continuing  drain  of  gold  Into  private 
hands  from  government  reserves  Indicates 
speculators  want  more  than  verbal  reassur- 
ances the  price  of  buUlon  will  be  kept  at  $35 
an  ounce,  dealers  across  Europe  generally 
agreed.  During  the  current  scramble  for 
bullion  and  In  the  speculative  melee  that 
followed  devaluation  of  the  pound  last  Nov. 
18,  the  U.S.  and  other  members  of  the  inter- 
national gold  pool  steadfastly  pledged  to 
stabilize  bullion  at  $35  an  ounce.  This  pledge 
W81S  reiterated  last  weekend  at  the  Bank  for 
International  Settlements  meeting  in  Basel. 
action  termed  necessary 
One  London  dealer  said:  "These  state- 
ments are  like  tranquilizers.  They  may  do 
something  for  a  little  while  and  then  the 
effect  wears  off." 

Paris  observers  said  more  words  won't  halt 
the  speculators.  They  stress  the  U.S.  must 
take  steps,  however  painful,  to  Improve  Its 
balance-of-payments  position  and  restore 
confidence  in  the  dollar  before  speculators 
will  become  discouraged  and  possibly  liqui- 
date their  gold  holdings.  The  balance  of  pay- 
ments Is  the  difference  between  dollars  ob- 
tained by  foreigners  and  dollars  returned  to 
the  U.S.  m  all  transactions. 

Some  observers  In  LOpdon  yesterday  stressed 
that  unless  the  current  bullion  rush  can  be 
stemmed,  rvunors  that  some  members  of 
the  gold  pool  wish  to  defect  are  certain  to 
be  heard  again. 

Demand  for  gold  on  the  London  bullion 
market  trailed  off  substantially  yesterday  af- 
ternoon following  heavy  trading  at  the  morn- 
ing fixing. 

"We  put  through  a  sizable  volume  at  the 
fixing — demand  was  slightly  heavier  than 
Monday,"  an  official  of  Sharps  &  Pixley,  bul- 
lion dealers,  said.  He  declined  to  estimate 
actual  turnover,  but  other  sources  put  fixing 
trading  at  12  tons  to  15  tons,  up  from  less 
than  10  tons  Monday. 

Trading  continued  brisk  up  until  mldaf  ter- 
noon,  when  buying  interest  eased  and  the 
market  closed  on  the  quiet  side.  Dealers  said 
there  were  as  many  transactions  yesterday 
as  Monday,  but  the  amounts  of  gold  that 
changed  hands  were  considerably  smaller. 

TOTAL    turnover    FALLS 

Total  turnover  yesterday  probably  reached 
25  tons,  dealers  said,  down  from  about  50 
tons  traded  Monday.  The  dollar  price  at  the 
fixing  was  $35.195'8  an  ounce,  down  1/2  cent 
from  Monday;  the  price  range  at  the  close 
was  $35.20  to  $35.23,  the  same  as  Monday. 

The  Bank  of  England,  agent  for  the  gold 
pool,  satisfied  all  demands  for  the  metal. 

In  Paris,  volume  rose  to  $12,443,800  from 
Monday's  downward  revised  $10,805,000. 

Brussels  dealers  noted  a  brisk  revival  of 
buying  of  gold  coins,  indicating  that  small 
speculators  were  moving  into  the  market. 
Between  $1  million  and  $2  million  In  bullion 
changed  hands. 

In  Frankfurt,  one  banker  said  "It  seems  the 
continued  strong  buying  in  Paris  and  London 
has  finally  caught  up  with  our  speculators." 
Volume  was  higher  than  usual,  traders  said, 
though  figures  weren't  disclosed. 

The  pound  fluctuated  widely  in  light  trad- 
ing in  London  yesterday  before  ending  the 
day  with  a  slight  gain. 

The  spot,  or  two-day  rate,  opened  higher 
at  $2.3980  in  relation  to  the  dollar,  touched 
a  low  point  for  the  day  of  $2.3950  before  ris- 
ing to  $2.3990.  In  afternoon  transactions,  the 
rate  slipped  to  $2.3965,  where  It  ended  the 
day,  up  9  points  from  Monday's  official  close 
of  $2.3956. 


Government  bonds  posted  scattered  losses 
in  light  trading.  Dollar  stocks  declined. 

The  Financial  Times'  Index  of  30  indus- 
trial shares  fell  1.0  to  399.5,  Reuters'  indus- 
trials 0.7  to  535.3,  the  government  securities 
Index  0.1  to  71.0.  Kaffirs  Index  of  gold  mining 
shares  rose  1.6  to  83.3. 


COLD    shares    popular 

Gold  mining  shares  maintained  their  pop- 
ularity with  Investors  yesterday  on  the  Lon- 
don stock  exchange.  The  rest  of  the  market 
drifted  lower. 

Tobaccos  resisted  the  general  market  tone 
and  edged  higher.  Electrlcals.  breweries  and 
banks  lost  ground. 


[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Mar.  14,  1968 1 
Demand  for  Gold  Soars  to  Record  in  Lon- 
don and  Paris — Estimated  150  Tons 
Chances  Hands  in  British  Capital — Sales 
Near  High  in  Zurich— Romors  Fly,  Fuel 
Purchases 

The  world-wide  scramble  for  gold  contin- 
ued at  a  feverish  pitch  yesterday  with  de- 
mand in  London  and  Paris  reaching  records. 
The  stepped-up  buying  was  generated 
against  a  backdrop  of  new  and  old  rumors, 
ranging  from  reports  of  an  imminent  Italian 
defection  from  the  international  gold  pool  to 
suggestions  that  the  U.S.  might  embargo  ex- 
ports of  the  metal. 

Although  such  reports  were  either  denied 
officially  or  treated  with  skepticism  In  finan- 
cial quarters,  they  nonetheless  sparked  new 
speculation  of  u  possible  boost  In  the  official 
gold  price  of  $35  an  ounce. 

In  London,  the  largest  bullion  trading  cen- 
ter, dealers  were  swamped  with  the  record 
inflow  of  buy  orders.  Sources  close  to  the 
market  estimated  turnover  at  a  staggering 
150  tons. 

The  previous  record  of  100  tons  was  set 
last  Dec.  15. 

In  Paris,  speculators  and  hoarders  bought 
up  a  record  15  tons  of  ingots  and  a  large 
quantity  of  coins  and  other  items  made  of 
gold  valued  at  the  equivalent  of  $19,364,000. 
In  Zurich  and  other  European  centers,  de- 
majid  hovered  near  record  levels.  One  Zurich 
banker  estimated  sales  In  the  first  two  hours 
yesterday  surpassed  all  of  last  Friday's  deal- 
ings, "which  were  the  highest  In  many 
weeks." 

Early  trading  throughout  Europe  was 
spurred  by  a  report,  originating  in  Zurich, 
that  Italy  was  planning  to  defect  from  the 
gold  pool,  the  seven-nation  international 
group  that  Is  pledged  I.t  stabilize  bullion  at 
$35  an  ounce.  The  reports  said  the  U.S. 
would  assume  Italy's  share  of  the  pool,  bring- 
ing Washington's  contributions  to  65.5'i  of 
the  total  from  the  present  59 '^o,  and  putting 
further  strains  on  U.S.  reserves. 

modified  version  of  rumor 
This  rumor  was  later  modified.  Italy  was 
prepared  to  continue  as  a  member  of  the 
pool  provided  the  U.S.  would  agree  to  return 
the  full  amount  of  Italian  gold  contributions 
by  swapping  dollars  held  in  Rome's  monetary 
reserves  for  gold  from  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Italian  treasury  Is- 
sued the  first  denial.  The  Bank  of  England 
followed:  "Italy  is  still  a  member  of  the  gold 
pool  and  still  contributes  to  it.  We  aren't 
aware  of  any  arrangements  that  might  have 
been  fixed  up  between  the  U.S.  Treasury  and 
the  Italians." 

In  Washington,  the  Treasury  flatly  denied 
any  agreement  had  been  worked  out  with 
the  Italians.  "It  isn't  even  a  good  rumor,"  a 
spokesman  said.  Reports  attributed  to  Swiss 
banking  circles  that  the  U.S.  soon  would  em- 
bargo sales  of  bullion  also  were  dismissed  as 
"more  nonsense." 

Another  popular  rumor,  that  South  Africa 
might  start  selling  its  gold  through  Swiss 
markeu  instead  of  in  London,  was  brushed 
aside  by  Zurich  bankers.  They  said  it  was 
cheaper  to  buy  gold  through  London  than 
Johannesburg,  so  at  the  moment  there  wasn't 
any  reason  to  change  the  present  setup. 

Belgium  government  officials  quickly 
squelched  reports  that  Belgium  might  pull 
out  of  the  gold  pool,  noting  the  country  haa 
a  strong  balance-of-payments  position  and 
can  easily  continue  to  support  pool  opera- 
tions. The  balancs  of  payments  is  the  differ- 
ence between  the  .amount  of  Belgian  francs 
acquired  by  foreignerb  and  those  returned  to 
Belgium  In  all  transactions. 
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The  scale  of  buying  acroM  Europe  yester- 
day certainly  daahed  any  remaining  hopes 
that  last  weekend's  pronouncement  at  Basle 
would  be  sufflclent  to  halt  the  gold  rxish. 
Even  the  US  Treasury  announcement  Tues- 
day that  #450  million  was  being  transferred 
from  Port  Knox  to  meet  the  heavy  demand 
was  ignored  and  dldnt  Impress  the 
speculators. 

Since  the  current  rush  for  bullion  started 
Feb.  29.  conservative  estimates  put  the  vol- 
ume In  London  at  about  500  tons.  Including 
the  150  tons  that  changed  hands  yesterday. 
This  compares  with  1.300  tons  to  1.400  tons 
that  flowed  from  governmental  reserves  be- 
tween roughly  Nov.  15 — three  days  before 
Britain  devalued  the  pound — and  Dec   31 

LONDON    OKALnS    INUNDATZD 

Bullion  dealers  In  London  were  over- 
whelmed. Volume  at  the  morning  fixing,  and 
Immediately  afterwards,  was  'the  heaviest 
of  the  year."  traders  said.  Orders  surged  in 
"from  all  quarters." 

The  fixing  price  was  $35  19^4  an  ounce,  up 
>i  cent  from  Tuesday.  The  Bank  of  England, 
acting  for  the  gold  pool,  fully  met  all  de- 
mand at  the  fixing  and  in  subsequent 
trading. 

Sources  close  to  the  market  put  the  turn- 
over at  the-  fixing  at  "something  in  the 
region"  of  40  tons  compared  with  total 
volume  Tuesday  of  between  35  tons  and  46 
tons 

But  the  surge  in  buying  in  the  hours  after 
the  fixing  was  almost  unprecedented,  dealers 
said  With  rumors  and  counter-rumors  buf- 
feting the  market — and  offlclal  denials 
coming  equally  as  fast — dealers  pushed  up 
and  widened  the  dollar  price  in  hopes  of 
stemming  demand. 

The  effect  was  negligible,  some  dealers  con- 
ceded. Leading  London  firms  at  mid-aXter- 
nocn  were  quoting  a  ran^e  of  $35  20  to  $35.25. 
but  there  was  only  a  handful  of  reluctant 
buyers  at  the  higher  level.  Late  in  the  day. 
the  range  rose  to  $35.22  to  $35  25.  the  highest 
since  the  gold  pool  was  organized  in  1961 
and  two  cents  above  the  effective  ceiling  for 
bullion.  The  U.S.  Treasury  will  sell  gold  to 
authorized  buyers  for  no  more  than  $35.20  an 
ounce.  The  price  Includes  insurance,  han- 
dling costs  and  other  fees. 

In  Paris,  yest.-rday's  volume  of  $19,364,000 
topped  the  previous  record  of  tl7.000.000 
posted  Dec.  15.  Buying  throughout  the  day 
was  "hectic"  and  the  Bank  of  France  sold 
bullion  from  Its  reserves  In  an  effort  to  hold 
down  prices. 

Trading  was  "Increasingly  hectic"  In 
Zurich  yesterday  as  the  session  progressed 
Bankers  reluctantly  released  bullion  to 
satisfy  demand,  presumably  figuring  a 
ch;inge  in  the  price  was  Imminent. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  either  to  yield  for  any  questions 
Senators  may  have,  or  to  yield  the  floor 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  As  I  understand  the 
Senator's  statement,  the  basic  cause  of 
the  entire  problem  is  that  our  fiscal  pol- 
icy has  led  to  the  immediate  panic  in  the 
gold  markets  abroad.  Is  the  fact  that  we 
in  the  United  States  have  not  been  will- 
ing, or  have  not  seen  fit  to  put  our  flscal 
house  in  order,  that  we  have  been  spend- 
ing more  than  we  have  been  taking  in. 
brought  us  to  the  point  that  we  are  on 
the  verge  of  a  crisis?  Is  that  a  fair  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  has  stated 
it  very  well.  We  are  being  told  by  the 
proponents  of  the  bill  that  the  bill  is 
necessary  to  meet  an  emergency.  But  we 
can  meet  it  and  still  not  do  anything 
about  the  causes  of  the  emergency.  We 


only  prolong  the  eventful  day.  I  do  not 
know  what  will  happen  to  us  when  gold 
goes  out  completely. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Has  the  Senator  been 
more  successful  than  I  in  finding  out 
what  period  of  time  we  would  have,  and 
what  degree  of  stability  the  dollar  would 
attain,  if  the  gold  cover  were  removed? 

Mr.  MILLER.  That  is  a  fair  question. 
I  might  say  to  my  good  friend  from  Cali- 
fornia that  I  have  asked  that  question 
of  flnancial  experts.  I  have  asked  how 
much  time  the  repeal  of  the  gold  cover 
would  give  us  to  get  our  house  in  order. 
The  answer  has  been  that  it  could  be 
all  the  way  from  1  day  on  up. 

The  fact  is  that  if  we  repeal  the  gold 
cover,  we  would  have  some  $11  billion 
in  free  gold,  but  if  it  keeps  dropping  away 
at  the  rate  of  150  tons,  as  it  has  in  Lon- 
don, not  to  mention  the  rest  of  Europe, 
it  will  not  be  very  long.  It  is  going  to 
continue  that  way.  according  to  the  best 
flnancial  advisers  I  have  heard  unless 
we  put  our  flscal  house  in  order. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  It  has  been  my  ex- 
p>erience,  on  several  occasions,  when 
there  have  been  runs  on  banks — which  is 
approximately  what  this  Is.  a  run  on  the 
bank  on  the  international  basis  of  cur- 
rency— that  one  of  two  choices  remain: 
Either  we  let  the  run  continue  and  meet 
what  obligations  we  can.  or  we  close  the 
banks  for  a  period  of  time  until  condi- 
tions can  be  reassessed,  or  until  the  en- 
tire procedure  can  be  changed  so  that 
the  flnancial  or  fiscal  stability  is  re- 
established. 

Would  the  Senator  agree  with  me  that 
this  might  be  worthy  of  consideration 
along  with  the  amendment  which  the 
Senator  has  offered?  Let  a  courageous 
position  be  taken  immediately  by  the 
President  ol  the  United  States  to  declare 
an  embargo  on  gold  for  a  period  of  30 
days.  Let  us  find  out  who  is  buying  it 
Let  us  find  out  for  what  purpose.  In  the 
meantime,  we  have,  in  case  of  an  emer- 
gency, some  gold  left. 

Would  the  Senator  think  that  might 
be  a  proper  suggestion? 

Mr.  MILLER.  That  certainly  is  a  prop- 
er suggestion,  but  let  me  point  out  to 
my  good  friend  from  California  that  I 
sat  through  a  good  many  sessions  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  ProxmireI.  who  is  the  Senator  in 
charge  of  the  bill.  Many  of  the  outstand- 
ing economists  of  this  country  testified 
before  the  committee.  I  do  not  recall  a 
single  exception  in  which  those  econo- 
mists did  not  ask  the  Congress  to  do 
two  things:  One,  cut  expenditures;  and, 
two,  enact  a  tax  increase. 

In  the  face  of  this  unanimous  opinion, 
it  seems  to  me  that  we  must  do  both. 
Even  if  we  did  have  a  temporary  em- 
bargo, so  that  there  should  be  some 
consultation,  most  of  the  economists 
who  would  be  called  for  consultation 
would  Just  repeat  what  has  already'  been 
printed  in  the  record  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  to  enact  a  tax  increase 
and  to  cut  spending — to  do  both. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  But  did  any  of  these 
economists  suggest  that  either  of  these 
things — the  imposition  of  a  tax  increase 
or  a  cut  in  spending — done  alone  would 
solve  the  problem?  In  other  words, 
if  we  remove  the  gold  cover  and  do  not 


do  the  other  necessary  things,  will  it 
accomplish  the  purpose? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  cannot  recall  that  the 
question  was  put  to  any  of  those  wit- 
nesses in  quite  the  same  fashion  as  the 
Senator  has  suggested.  I  do  recall  that 
there  were  prepared  statements  in  which 
an  economist,  for  example,  would  rec- 
ommend enactment  of  the  10-percent 
income  tax  surcharge.  Then,  upon  ques- 
tioning, he  would  state  that  he  also  rec- 
ommended a  reduction  in  expenditures. 

I  do  know  that  studies  have  been  made 
by  some  economists  which  indicate 
that  if  we  are  trying  to  put  a  stop  to  in- 
flation, both  of  these  approaches  must 
be  used,  but  that  the  reduction  in  expend- 
itures will  have  a  greater  impact  on  in- 
flation than  a  mere  tax  increase.  There 
apparently  is  a  longer  delay  in  the  im- 
pact of  a  tax  increase  with  respect  to 
inflation  than  there  is  from  a  reduction 
in  expenditures.  But  I  do  not  remember 
one  of  them  who  has  not  advocated  both. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  In  other  words,  the 
reduction  of  expenditures  would  be  im- 
mediate in  its  effect;  the  tax  increase 
would  have  a  delayed  effect? 

Mr.  MILLER.  May  I  add  a  footnote  to 
that:  A  tax  increase  could  in  .some  cases 
be  future.  Furthermore,  there  is  a  very 
good  possibility  that  just  because  some- 
body is  paying  a  little  more  income  tax, 
it  does  not  necessarily  mean  he  is  going 
to  stop  his  spending.  He  may  go  to  the 
bank  and  take  out  some  of  his  savings  to 
make  an  expenditure  that  he  had  been 
planning  to  make.  That  is  why  there  is  a 
more  delayed  reaction  from  a  tax  in- 
crease, generally  speaking,  according  to 
the  economic  experts,  than  there  is  from 
an  expenditure  reduction;  but  I  want  to 
emphasize  that  they  have  recommended 
both. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Would  the  Senator  per- 
mit me  to  speak  whether  or  not  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  has  seen  the  morn- 
ing wires?  One  quotes  Mr.  William  Davis, 
financial  editor  of  the  Manchester 
Guardian,  one  of  the  best  recognized 
news  sources  in  the  British  Empire,  who 
said: 

It  Is  doubtful  Washington  Is  willing  to  be 
really  tough  In  an  election  year.  Recent  Indi- 
cations have  hardly  been  encouraging. 

That  is  one  statement  which  will  be 
carefully  read  in  the  international  mar- 
ketplace. 

A  second  statement  is  a  quotation  from 
Samuel  Brittan,  economics  editor  of  the 
"Financial  Times,  who  said: 

The  real  question  Is  how  far  the  Americans 
would  really  allow  their  gold  stock  to  fall. 
Few  people  believe  the  U.S.  would  throw  Its 
last  ounce  of  gold  on  the  market  to  defend 
the  dollar,  whatever  the  law  allows. 

There  is  obviously  a  feeling  and  under- 
standing on  the  international  market 
about  this  crisis,  and  it  is  a  crisis,  and 
its  gravity  depends  on  exactly  what  we 
do  here. 

I  agree  most  enthusiastically  with  my 
colleague  that  the  flrst  thing  to  reestab- 
lish confidence  must  be  a  final  decision 
to  spend  within  our  means,  balance  our 
budget,  and  If  need  be.  do  away  with 
some  of  the  luxuries  of  the  so-called 
affluent  society.  Americans  have  done  it 
before.  I  do  not  think  they  liave  changed 
very  much  over  the  years,  in  spite  of 
some  of  the  doubts  that  some  people 
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have  expressed.  This  is  the  time  for 
Americans  to  take  a  leadership  role  in 
the  world  community.  I  would  recom- 
mend immediately  that  this  leadership 
be  reflected  in  a  search  for  an  answer  to 
the  question  of  whether  it  would  be 
proper  to  have  an  embargo  in  order  to 
throw  off  this  panic  condition,  and  let 
calm  heads  take  over  and  find  out  where 
the  pressures  are. 

Second,  I  recommend  completely  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  because  I  believe,  as  he  does, 
and  as  he  has  so  capably  stated,  that 
unless  we  stop  the  ridiculous  spending, 
we  can  never  cure  this  terrific  problem. 
If  the  country  continues  its  present 
course  we  will  have  chaotic  conditions 
which  none  of  us  wants  and  which  may 
ruin  the  basic  stability  of  and  confidence 
in  the  great  economic  complex  that  we 
call  the  United  States 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  appreciate  the  gracious 
comments  of  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia. I  would  like  to  respond  a  little  more 
on  the  question  of  an  embargo  on  the 
present  arrangement,  whereby  we  turn 
over  our  gold  upon  demand  by  dollar 
credit  holders.  I  asked  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  what  would  happen  if  we 
did  not  pass  the  gold  cover  bill,  so  that 
the  extra  $100  million  in  free  gold  we 
now  have  would  be  quickly  dissolved  and 
those  holding  dollar  claims  would  find 
we  are  not  going  to  pay  gold.  I  asked, 
"What  would  happen,  Mr.  Secretary?" 
He  suggested  that  there  could  be  some 
difficulties  in  the  international  reserve 
system;  that  there  would  be  a  crisis;  that 
there  could  be  some  difficulties  In  the 
foreign  trade  area. 

Then  I  asked  him,  'Have  you  made  a 
study  in  the  Department  of  the  Treasury 
as  to  what  would  happen?"  He  said  he 
felt  that  they  had.  I  asked  him  to  supply 
it  for  the  record.  May  I  say  that  that  was 
about  a  month  ago,  and  it  has  not  been 
supplied  for  the  record  yet. 

I  asked  another  very  distinguished 
economist,  Mr.  Saulnier,  who  appeared 
before  our  committee,  this  question:  "We 
are  faced  with  a  decision  here  in  the 
Senate.  If  we  vote  No.'  what  is  going  to 
be  the  result?  What  Is  going  to  be  the 
result  if  we.  in  effect,  have  put  an  em- 
bargo on  our  gold?"  He  said.  'I  really  do 
not  know." 

But  this  could  happen:  We  have  never 
had  a  crisis  like  this — at  least,  not  in  my 
memory — and  so  what  happens  depends 
upon  the  psychology  of  the  people — not 
upon  the  psychology  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  I  assure  my  colleague 
from  California;  it  depends  upon  the 
psychology  of  the  international  money 
market  and  the  speculators  overseas;  and 
nobody  can  forecast  that. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Another  question  that 
arises  from  this  discussion  is  that  there 
may  be  another  influence  on  our  dec  sion. 
We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  talk  lately 
about  the  lack  of  the  amount  of  gold 
necessary  to  continue  international  trade 
on  the  basis  of  its  present  rate  of  expan- 
sion and  the  resulting  necessity  of  some 
new  international  monetary  system  based 
on  paper. 

It  has  occurred  to  the  Senator  from 
California  that  this  situation  might  be 
part  of  that  picture,  and  the  interna- 
tional people  who  think  in  those  terms 
might  be  hopeful  of  bringing  about  that 


condition  as  quickly  as  possible.  Cer- 
tainly, there  is  nothing  I  could  think  of 
that  would  bring  it  more  quickly  than  the 
disappearance  of  the  gold  backing  from 
American  currency.  Granted  there  are 
arguments  on  both  sides,  but  today  not 
only  expert  economists  but  bankers  have 
assured  me  that  in  their  opinion  this 
would  be  the  worst  thing  that  could  hap- 
pen. It  is  worse,  in  my  judgment,  because 
it  would  affect  the  people  of  our  country 
immediately. 

That  is  why  I  endorse  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Iowa,  and  at  the  same  time  respectfully 
suggest  the  consideration  of  a  temporary 
embargo,  to  give  our  Government  at  least 
a  chance  to  inform  our  people  of  exactly 
the  conditions  that  exist  and  what  they 
may  expect. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to 
my  friend  from  California  that  if,  for 
example,  an  embargo  were  placed  upon 
our  gold  supply  tomorrow,  there  would 
be  the  wildest  stampede  of  overseas  dollar 
credit  holders  in  the  bullion  market,  to 
pick  up  the  remaining  amount  of  free 
gold,  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  The 
chances  are  it  would  be  snapped  up  in 
a  matter  of  24  hours. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  That  is  happening  now. 
Mr.    MILLER.   Then,   at   that   point, 
there  would  be  an  ineffective  embargo  on 
our  remaining  gold  supply. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  agree  to  this 
amendment,  my  guess  is  that  it  would 
kill  off  the  speculation  within  24  hours, 
because  confidence  would  almost  instan- 
taneously have  been  restored  in  the  will- 
ingness of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  put  its  financial  house  in  order, 
and  we  would  not  have  to  worry  about 
the  gold  going  out. 

If  we  do  not  do  something  like  this,  and 
just  repeal  the  gold  cover,  and  my 
amendment  is  rejected,  it  will  be  picked 
up  in  the  internatinnal  news  within  a 
matter  of  hours,  and  one  can  just  hear 
those  financial  experts  overseas  say- 
ing. 'You  see,  they  are  not  going  to  put 
their  house  in  order.  Let  us  get  on  with 
the  gold."  and  the  emergency  will  con- 
tinue. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  if  my 
esteemed  colleague  will  permit,  this  is 
not  the  first  time  that  this  has  happened 
in  the  memory  of  this  Senato".  Although 
I  have  come  lately  to  Government,  I  have 
been  interested  for  many  years;  and  I 
recall  that  in  the  year  1932  there  was  a 
run    on    gold.    Ther'3    were    tremendous 
amounts  of  gold  on  the  docks  in  New 
York  City  for  shipment.  There  was  a  lot 
of  gold  rarmarked  for  future  shipment. 
I    believe    the    record,    if    carefully 
examined,    will    show    that    President 
Roosevelt,  between  the  time  of  his  elec- 
tion and  actually  before  his  inaugura- 
tion, did  exactly  what  I  am  suggesting : 
He  placed  an  embargo.  The  question  was 
raised  as  to  whether  he  officially  and 
legally  had  the  right  to  do  it.  His  men 
contacted  the  Governors  of  the  48  States 
and  suggested  the  presence  of  an  imme- 
diate crisis,  and,  if  there  was  a  question 
of  the  authority  of  the  President  before 
he  was  sworn  into  office,  understanding 
the   crisis,    the   Governors   were   asked 
whether  they  would  back  him  up.  They 
all  agreed  to. 

That  is  why  it  occurs  to  me  today  that 
this    might    be    a    condition    requiring 


immediate  action:  a  declaration  of  an 
embargo  which  would  certainly  reestab- 
lish confidence  In  the  leadership  in  this 
country,  if  the  stated  reason  was  that  we 
intended  to  bring  our  expenditures  into 
line. 

The  second  step  would  be  to  do  exactly 
this — reduce  our  expenditures  by  passing 
the  Senator's  amendment.  This  is  the 
way  to  rebuild  the  entire  foundation  of 
the  international  credit  system,  which 
depends  so  heavily  on  the  dollar. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
California. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  MILLER.  Yes.  indeed. 
Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator  might  be  in- 
terested in  a  report  I  have  just  received 
over  the  telephone,  to  the  effect  that  400 
tons  of  gold  was  traded  on  the  London 
market  today,  which  is  at  least  twice  as 
much  as  yesterday. 

Mr.  MILLER.  It  was  150  tons  yester- 
day. 

Mr.  TOWER.  That  is  correct.  So 
today's  trading  is  described  as  beyond 
description.  The  Bank  of  Belgium  is  out 
of  gold.  The  Bank  of  Italy  is  meeting  to- 
day to  review  the  situation.  Italy  and 
Belgium  win  no  doubt  both  withdraw 
from  the  gold  pool. 

Does  the  Senator  agree  that  if  removal 
of  the  cover  alone  would  restore  confi- 
dence, the  defeat  of  the  Church-Tower 
amendment  yesterday  would  have  slowed 
the  rush  in  the  gold  markets  of  Europe? 
Mr.  MILLER.  There  is  no  question  but 
that  that  would  have  happened,  and  that 
is  why  I  supported  the  amendment  to 
which  the  Senator  from  Texas  has  re- 
ferred. 

However,  I  must  say  that  while  the 
amendment  of  which  we  sought  to  secure 
passage  yesterday  would  have  bought  a 
little  more  time,  it  would  just  be  a  short 
while  before  the  gold  would  be  used  up, 
and  we  would  be  right  back  where  we 
stood,  except  we  would  have  our  gold 
supply  cut  in  half.  That  is  what  is  going 
to  happen  if  we  pass  this  bill  and  do 
nothing  more. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  agree  with  the  Senator. 
I  do  not  think  we  should  remove  the 
cover  at  all.  All  I  was  trying  to  do  was 
save  a  little  of  it. 

But  yesterday's  vote  should  have  been 
an  indication  to  the  bankers  and  tradei-s 
of  Europe  that  we  intended  to  do  away 
with  the  gold  cover;  and  if  that  is  the 
way  they  read  it,  certainly  it  should  have 
slowed  the  great  gold  rush  today.  But  it 
has  not  slowed  it  at  all,  which  just  points 
up  the  pertinence  of  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Iowa,  and  the  absolute 
necessity  for  the  adoption  of  that  amend- 
ment today. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  may  I  first 
say,  about  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa,  that  I  shall  not  be  ad- 
dressing myself  directly  to  that,  because 
I  think  that  it  does  take  a  considerable 
amount  of  thought  as  to  whether  this  is 
the  optimum  way  In  which  to  effect  the 
result  which  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  I 
think  in  common  with  many  other  Sen- 
ators, is  trying  to  effect.  I  hope  he  will 
forgive  me,  therefore,  if  momentarily  I 
do  not  deal  frontalJy  with  his  amend- 
ment, because  I  think  we  are  in  a  situ- 
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ation  of  such  gravity  that  I  feel  com- 
pelled to  report  to  the  Senate  how  grave 
It  is,  and  how  important  It  is  to  act  in  the 
way  that  I  shall  su^scst,  and  that,  while 
this  way  which  Senator  Miller  suggests 
Is  certainly  a  way — and  I  do  not  rule  it 
out — it  does  mean  nuining  the  gauntlet. 
Even  if  it  is  agreed  to  here,  it  means  ac- 
tion by  the  other  body,  and  a  conference, 
and  being  signed  into  law.  et  cetera;  and 
I  believe  our  situation,  unhappily  for  all 
of  us.  simply  will  not  wait.  It  is  just 
catching  up  with  us  too  rapidly. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower  1  has  already  made  clear  the 
tremendoiis  run  that  is  taking  place  on 
gold.  I  should  just  like  to  confirm  his 
figures. 

I  have  just  had  a  report,  as  has  the 
Senator,  concerning  the  enormous  gold 
rush  In  every  market  in  Europe — London, 
Paris,  and  Zurich — which  indicates  that 
some  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of 
gold  will  be  lost  in  the  London  gold  pool 
today.  In  round  figures  SI 65  million  was 
lost  yesterday,  with  150  tons  changing 
hands,  and  the  value  today  appears  to  be 
three  times  that. 

That  must  be  laid  side  by  side  with 
the  fact  that  1.200  to  1,400  tons  flowed 
from  governmental  reserves  in  the  period 
from  November  15  to  December  31. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  pushing  the 
2.000-ton  mark  which  is  an  enormous 
figure  in  gold,  something  in  the  area  of 
S2  billion.  And  it  is  said  that  in  Decem- 
ber alone,  the  United  States  contributed 
S900  million  to  the  gold  pool. 

One  would  have  to  evaluate  those  fig- 
ures in  order  to  see  what  a  bottomless  nit 
this  really  is.  and  he  would  have  to  un- 
derstand the  total  short  term  claims 
against  the  United  States.  The  total 
claims  far  exceed  the  gold  available  with 
which  to  meet  them.  If  we  were  to  pay 
the  total  claims  against  the  United 
States  alone,  it  would  use  up  the  pre- 
ponderant part  of  the  whole  world's  sold 
stock,  let  alone  the  total  claims  of  the 
world. 

I  would  like  to  cite  those  figures  to  the 
Senate. 

This  is  from  the  Federal  Reserve  Bul- 
letin of  February  1968.  The  Kold  claims, 
from  ofBcial  sources,  are  S15.958  million. 
That  is  the  dollars  outstanding  that 
could  be  converted  into  gold.  And  the 
short-term  dollar  claims  outstanding  In 
the  world  in  private  hands  that  could  be 
u.sed  to  buy  gold  in  various  markets  of 
the  world  are  $16,069  million.  That  is  a 
neat  total  nf  about  $32  billion,  and  the 
total  2old  in  reserve  in  the  world  is  about 
$43  billion. 

So,  we  see  the  Imoissible  situation  that 
we  face.  And  've  cannot  say  that  the  run 
on  the  London  gold  market  could  taper 
off.  It  could  continue. 

Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  am  not  one  of  those 
who  believe  that  the  world  is  goinsr  to  fall 
if  we  do  not  have  gold  with  which  to  pay 
all  these  claims.  However,  the  world  will 
fall  if  the  dollar  Is  seriously  depreciated 
In  terms  of  the  loss  of  confidence  in  It. 

Let  us  remember  that  when  the  i^old 
price  goes  up.  that  reoresents  a  partial 
devaluation  of  the  dollar.  It  takes  more 
dollars  to  buy  the  gold  so  long  as  this 
product  remains  the  platform  upon 
which  the  world  stands. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  JAVrrS.  Let  me  flrUsh  my  thought 
first  and  I  shall  then  yield. 

This  is  not  to  retain  world  stability.  I 
do  not  believe,  and  I  do  not  join  my  col- 
leagues in  this,  that  the  way  to  deal  with 
this  crisis  is  to  continue  to  afflx  the  gold 
cover  to  the  gold  we  have.  I  believe  that 
scares  the  creditors. 

Mr.  President.  I  now  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  that  the  SenatQr  ^ald  that  now. 
He  would  say  it  later  anyhow. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  is  that,  as 
has  bf  en  said,  we  are  liable  to  reduce  the 
cover  on  the  dollar. 

Does  the  Senator  not  agree  with  what 
I  think  is  a  rather  unanimous  opinion 
that  the  reason  for  the  outflow  of  gold 
and  for  the  panic  in  the  London  market 
is  the  lack  of  confidence  in  the  dollar 
which  has  already  been  engendered  by 
our  overspending  and  imbalance  of 
payments^ 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  agree,  and  I  have  said 
that  many  times.  And  we  do  have  a 
remedy,  and  that  is  what  I  have  been 
addressing  myself  to  and  will  continue 
to  address  myself  to. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand  it,  the  Senator  has  brought 
up  an  Interesting  proposal  on  the  freezing 
of  gold  within  the  central  banks.  I  think 
that  Is  \ery  interesting. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  have  gone  deeply 
enough  into  that  matter  to  be  able  to 
say  whether  I  agree  or  not.  However, 
would  it  not  Indicate  to  the  Senator, 
with  this  serious  situation  in  the  gold 
market  at  the  present  time,  that  If  we 
should  reduce  or  remove  our  gold  cover, 
we  would  suddenly  find  that  we  had  lost 
all  of  our  gold  within  a  very  short  time 
as  it  continues  to  flow  out  because  of  the 
chaos  that  has  been  created? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  that  is  all  we  did.  the 
Senator  is  probably  correct.  And  I  have 
said  that.  Nonetheless  I  shall  vote  to  re- 
move the  gold  cover  because  I  believe  we 
have  to  take  whatever  steps  must  be 
taken  whenever  they  can  be  taken. 

I  believe  that  the  exigencies  facing  our 
Government  are  so  great  that  the  Gov- 
ernment will  respond  to  a  measure  of  a 
composite  kind,  of  which  the  removal 
of  the  gold  cover  will  be  one.  It  is  a 
matter  of  judgment,  but  I  believe  that 
this  win  prove  to  be  one  of  the  steps  that 
must  be  taken  In  this  matter. 

I  believe  that  withholding  permission 
to  remove  the  gold  cover  would  create  a  . 
worse  situation  than  if  we  were  to  grant 
permission.  I  am  confident  that  circum- 
stances will  force  our  Government  to 
do  the  other  things  that  need  to  be  done. 
I  do  not  believe  in  opposing  the  pending 
bill,  because  I  cannot  believe  and  I  do 
not  believe  that  we  will  sit  around  and 
let  the  London  gold  pool  go  wild  for 
long. 

That  is  why  I  have  given  the  dimen- 
sions involved  in  the  matter;  namely, 
the  private  holdings  of  short-term  dol- 
lar claims  against  the  United  States  in 
the  world.  It  is  a  little  in  excess  of  $16 
bUllon. 

I  do  not  care  what  the  Treasury  says 
or  what  the  President  says.  I  am  con- 
fident that  we  will  have  to  find  a  way  to 
staunch  this  flow.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  way  to  do  it  is  by  retaining  this,  in 


my  opinion,  artificial  restriction.  This  is 
a  different  view  than  held  by  the  Sen- 
ator, but  we  come  to  the  same  end  pwint. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Would  the  Senator 
not  also  agree  with  me  that  the  President 
has  not  only  sent  up  a  budget  which 
gives  no  indication  of  a  desire  to  cut 
down  our  expenditures,  but  he  has  also 
added  to  the  budget  by  a  series  of  mes- 
sages which  he  has  been  sending  up  con- 
sistently ever  since  the  start  of  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  which  action  once  again 
indicates  that  the  President  has  no  in- 
tention whatever  of  authorizing  any 
realistic  cutback  In  expenditures? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
not  wish  to  sail  under  false  pretenses 
with  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  whom 
I  respect  and  admire  enormously. 

I  would  say  first  that  we  need  a  tax 
surcharge.  I  think  we  have  to  face  the 
situation  in  a  realistic  manner.  We  can- 
not cut  these  expenditures  by  the  amoimt 
which  is  required  if  we  do  not  have  a  tax 
surcharge  granted. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  we  must 
have  a  curtailment  of  expenses.  And 
then  I  would  like  to  see  a  reordering  of 
priorities. 

A  number  of  our  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  have  cOme  for- 
ward with  a  suggestion  that  would  cut 
$6.5  billion  off  our  expenditures  and  re- 
store $2.5  billion  in  priorities,  largely 
for  the  existing  crisis  in  the  cities. 

We  are  reordering  the  priorities,  and 
that  is  something  that  the  President 
should  do.  It  is  one  of  those  hard  facts 
of  life. 

I  would  stand  for  a  tax  surcharge,  plus 
a  cutting  of  the  expenditures,  plus  a 
restoration  in  the  order  of  priorities.  And 
that  cut  would  be  approximately  $4.5 
billion.  And  that  is  about  the  order  of 
priority  that  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Miller]  wants. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  it 
would  .seem  to  me  that  we  are  not  too 
far  apart  in  this  matter  other  than  on 
the  very  cucial  item  of  which  comes 
first,  the  chicken  or  the  egg.  And  I  think 
it  is  more  important  than  that. 

I  think  that  we  must  cut  our  expendi- 
tures, and  then  put  a  tax  on  before  we 
take  action  on  the  gold  cover. 

Mr.  .TAVITS.  Idisaerec. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  If  we  do  it  in  the  re- 
verse manner.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
would  loose  our  gold  and  get  money  into 
the  Treasury  which  the  Government 
would  spend,  and  ve  would  then  find 
that  we  had  not  achieved  any  savings 
in  expenditu.es. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have  explained  my  dis- 
agreement with  the  Senator  on  that 
score.  I  would  also  like  to  refer  to  the 
gold  speculation. 

I  understand  from  the  bankers  that  it 
requires  only  a  6.5  percent  margin  to  buy 
gold.  In  other  v.'ords,  for  SlOO  million 
worth  of  gold  purchases  in  Europe,  one 
must  put  up  only  $6.5  million. 

The  reason  for  that  is  that  the  buyer 
has  an  absolute  guarantee  of  a  put 
against  the  United  States  because  the 
United  States  has  guaranteed  probably — 
and  it  has  no  legal  or  moral  obligation 
to  these  speculators,  but  could  change  its 
policy  at  any  minute — that  anybody  who 
puts  the  gold  to  us  gets  $35  in  dollars. 

I  can  imderstand,  even  following  the 
President's  view — though  I  differ  with 
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it,  for  the  reasons  I  will  state  again — 
why  the  United  States  would  be  willing 
to  pay  out  Its  gold  in  return  for  $35.  But 
why  the  United  States  gives  every  spec- 
ulator in  the  world  a  guaranteed  put  to 
buv  his  cold  in  dollar  bills  at  $35  an 
ounce.  I  cannot  understand.  That  makes 
absoluU'ly  no  sen.se  at  all.  It  is  a  progres- 
sion—almost beyond  comprehension — 
like  a  Greek  tragedy  on  the  part  of  the 
administration— not  even  trying  to  help 
itself  in  a  way  that  is  even  consistent 
with  its  own  principles. 

I  have  urged,  and  I  urge  again,  that 
the  United  States,  which  has  an  abso- 
lute and  perfect  right  to  do  so.  cease 
contributing  to  the  London  gold  pool. 
Let  it  go  and  let  gold  seek  its  own  price. 
If  it  wants  to  fo  up,  let  it  go  up.  Let  the 
speculators  be  confronted  with  uncer- 
tainty. But  no  London  speculator  has  a 
put  on  the  U.S.  Treasury.  That  is  the 
best  buy  in  the  world  today.  Why  should 
they  not  buy? 

Second.  I  urge  that  we  rea.ssure  our 
friends  in  the  central  banks  that  we  will 
stop  gold  there,  too — but  just  momen- 
tarily— and  negotiate  with  them  as  to 
how  much  rold  they  really  need,  and 
provide  for  that,  provided  they  do  not 
make  it  available  to  their  own  nationals, 
which  is  a  critically  important  point; 
and,  finally,  that  there  is  ample  gold,  and 
we  will  join  in  supplying  it  for  all  indus- 
trial and  other  uses  of  the  same  kind. 

That  scheme  makes  sense.  It  is  my 
deep  conviction  that  the  administration 
must  come  to  it  Why  they  resist  it. 
stubbornly  and  against  all  reality  and 
against  the  evidence  mounting  momen- 
tarily, whiie  we  are  talking,  is  absolutely 
beyond  my  understanding,  and  their  at- 
titude takes  on  the  lineaments  of  a 
Greek  tragedy. 

It  is  absolutely  right  that  this  is  but 
a  momentary  thing  and  that  you  still 
have  to  deal  with  the  fundamental  posi- 
tion of  the  dollar,  which  Is  catching  up 
with  us  now.  The  world  is  not  waiting 
for  us.  If  we  were  not  stretched  out  on 
th's  cross  of  gold,  we  might  be  willing  to 
ride  out  that  storm.  I  believe  we  can  ride 
out  that  storm.  But  because  of  the  gold 
situation  and  because  that  Is  the  base 
upon  which  the  world  is  built,  we  have 
to  deal  with  that  situation  or  we  cannot 
ride  it  out. 

Therefore,  as  a  practical  matter,  and 
as  part  of  the  remedies  which  are  essen- 
tial in  tills  situation,  we  have  to  deal 
with  the  reduction  of  expenditures,  with 
a  reordering  of  priorities,  and  with  a  tax 
surcharge. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  very  well  appre- 
ciate— as  I  say.  I  am  not  now  dealing 
momentarily  with  what  I  shall  do  about 
Senator  Miller's  amendment — the  feel- 
ing of  hopelessness,  almost  exasperation, 
which  brings  about  a  congressional  man- 
date of  this  character.  I  can  understand 
It  perfectly  and  sympathize  with  it 
greatly,  because  it  really  does  drive  you 
out  of  your  mind  to  realize  that  here  are 
the  remedies,  ready  at  hand,  and  they 
are  not  being  taken. 

I  have  suggested  an  approach  which  I 
believe,  in  terms  of  international  con- 
fidence, might  at  one  blow  restore  that 
confidence,  but  which  also  must  be  Joined 
by  the  other  actions  I  have  described, 
because  standing  alone  it  will  not  do  the 


job.  That  approach  is  to  try  to  resolve 
the  continuing  deadlock  between  Con- 
gress and  the  President  over  which 
should  come  first,  a  tax  increase  or  cuts 
in  spending,  and  the  stubborn  refusal 
of  the  administration  to  label  the  tax 
surcharge  a  war  tax,  which  it  is.  This 
deadlock  between  Congress,  and  the 
President,  which  is  bringing  us  to  the 
brink  of  grave  financial  danger,  must  be 
resolved  within  the  next  few  days,  and 
I  believe  it  can  be  resolved. 

May  I  cite  one  other  complicating 
factor  which  appalls  me,  and  that  is  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  may  increase  the 
discount  rate.  If  -it  does,  we  will  have 
what  we  had  a  year  or  so  ago — an  enor- 
mous rise  in  interest  lates  acros.?  the 
board.  That  will  make  Americans  under- 
stand what  is  (.'.oing  on,  because  that  will 
be  an  effort  at  inflation  which  will  be  tre- 
mendously costly  to  every  small  business- 
man, to  evei-y  homeowner,  to  every  new 
home  construction,  and  new  business.  It 
will  be  throttling  to  the  enterprise  of 
America,  and  for  no  reason  except  abys- 
mally bad  economic  management  and  the 
failure  to  face  the  issue.  This  is  another 
moment  of  urgency,  therefore,  in  that 
regard. 

In  view  of  that  fact,  I  have  tried  to 
make  my  contribution  to  resolve  this  im- 
passe, and  t^at  is  what  it  is.  We  cannot 
afford  and  dare  not  tolerate  the  present 
deadlock  between  the  President  and 
Congress. 

So,  yesterday  I  sent  a  wire  to  the  Presi- 
dent, which  I  released  well  after  I  sent 
it,  in  which  I  suggested  that  he  call  an 
immediate  emergency  se.ssion  at  the 
White  House  of  the  leadership  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  and  pf  the  ranking 
members  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee, and  both  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees, to  come  to  an  agreement  now  on 
budget  priorities,  needed  expenditures  to 
meet  these  priorities,  and  a  tax  sur- 
charge. 

Indeed,  we  even  have  indications  from 
Representative  Mills  that  if  this  were 
labeled  a  war  tax,  he  would  have  a  very 
different  attitude  toward  it. 

This  deadlock  can  be  resolved  on  the 
basis  of  national  emergency — apparently 
it  cannot  be  resolved  any  other  way. 

I  believe  that  the  moment  has  come 
when,  in  the  interests  of  the  Nation, 
and  before  we  have  to  resort  to  a  sort  of 
rebellion  by  Congress — which  is  impend- 
ing, so  serious  is  the  financial  develop- 
ment we  are  now  witnessing — the  Presi- 
dent should  take  action  which  is  com- 
patible with  a  national  emergency  when 
you  fly  Congressmen  back  from  all  over 
the  country  to  meet  at  the  White  House 
and  make  a  decision  and  then  move  into 
Conaress  and  implement  it. 

I  have  made  this  suggestion.  I  hope 
and  pray  that  the  President  takes  it.  But 
my  reason  for  speaking  now  is  only  to 
put  forward  again  a  complete  group  of 
remedies  which  are  immediately  at  hand 
nnd  can  be  taken. 

Sometimes,  men  and  women  of  the 
greatest  ability  just  become  frozen  with 
fear  or  stubbornness,  or  Lord  knows 
what,  and  that  is  what  I  see  at  this  time. 
I  call  attention  to  it  in  the  hope,  as  is 
traditional  in  our  country  when  things 
are  laid  on  the  table  and  discussed,  that 


something  will  give  way  and  something 
will  happen.  I  hope  that  an  informed 
public  opinion,  looking  down  the  throat 
of  an  international  depression,  looking 
down  the  throat  of  a  new  increase  in 
the  discount  rate,  with  a  blow  to  the 
hopes  and  pocketbooks  of  every  Amer- 
ican, will  bring  its  own  impact  to  bear 
upon  the  White  House,  so  that  this  dead- 
lock can,  by  presidential  leadership,  be 
broken. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
b:-en  my  pleasure  to  have  served  on  the 
J  lint  Senate-House  Economic  Commit- 
tee for  5  years  with  tlie  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York.  Undoubtedly, 
if  lie  is  not  the  expert,  lie  js  certainly 
one  of  the  ex-.trts  on  international  fi- 
n;ince  in  Congress.  I  well  recall  as  far 
back  as  3  or  4  years  ago.  when  he  ad- 
vanced some  recommendations  which,  if 
Ihey  had  b:-en  adopted  by  th.s  adminis- 
tration, might  v.ell  mean  that  we  would 
not  be  in  the  condition  we  are  in  today. 
The  approach  he  has  outlined  lias  sev- 
eral stages  in  it.  several  facets  m  it.  The 
one  invo'ving  the  embargo  by  the  inter- 
national gold  pool  has  a  great  deal  of 
merit.  Unless  I  rm  mistaken,  I  under- 
stand that  this  might  resu't  in  a  two- 
price  gold  system.  There  has  been  much 
argument  on  this  matter,  but  so  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  it  has  a  great  amount  of 
merit  and  is  something,  as  the  Senator 
from  New  York  has  said,  that  could 
be  done  promptly. 

The  only  difficulty  is  that,  knowledge- 
able as  the  Senator  from  New  York  is 
on  this  matter,  and  as  much  confidence 
as  I  have  in  his  approaches,  I  am  not 
sure  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  or  the  administration  will  carry 
it  out. 

I  point  out  that  while  I  would  sup- 
port what  the  Senator  from  New  York 
has  suggested,  my  amendment  is  en- 
tirely consistent  with  what  he  has  sug- 
gested. As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  believe  it 
would  help  achieve  what  he  has  sug- 
gested: because  if  the  amendment  is 
adopted,  it  would  restore  the  confidence 
that  has  now  been  lost  in  the  ability 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
to  put  its  fiscal  house  in  order. 

Once  that  confidence  was  restored,  the 
suggestion  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  could  be  much  more  eas- 
ily carried  out. 

If  we  want  to  send  the  speculators 
back  home,  to  stay  there  and  to  stop 
running  on  the  gold,  the  amendment 
would  do  that. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  a  big  argu- 
ment has  been  raging  for  a  year  as  to 
which  action  should  come  first.  The  Pres- 
ident has  said  he  wants  a  tax  cut.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  say,  "We  want  expendi- 
tures cut  first."  Members  of  Congress 
say,  "Please,  Mr.  President,  send  us  your 
recommendations  on  an  expenditure 
cut."  However,  nothing  ever  comes  over 
from  the  White  House. 

Now  we  have  a  gold-cover  ciis-s.  Some 
Senators  say,  "We  do  not  want  to  pass 
the  gold-cover  bill  unless  tl-iere  is  a  tax 
increase."  Other  Senators  say,  "We  do 
net  want  to  pass  the  gold-cover  bill  un- 
less expenditures  are  cut."  The  Senate 
and  the  administration  have  been  at  an 
impasse  for  almost  a  year. 

My  amendment  attempts  to  place 
them  in  one  ball  of  wax  and  to  say:  "We 
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will  repeal  the  gold  cover,  we  will  hold 
expenditures  down,  and  take  a  cut  out  of 
Increases  the  President  asked  for.  and 
that  will  happen  upon  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  10-percent  Increase." 
Everybody  can  be  happy  or  everybody 
can  be  both  happy  and  sad.  but  we  will 
get  the  job  done  In  one  fell  swoop.  I 
think  the  job  can  be  done  rapidly. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  suggests  that  the  situation  cannot 
wait.  I  think  that  statement  was  made 
last  Monday.  The  situation  has  waited 
until  today,  and  it  can  wait  another  few 
days.  I  would  guess  that  if  the  amend- 
ment were  agreed  to  and  the  bill  passed, 
there  would  be  most  prompt  action  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  send  the 
bill  to  the  White  House.  That  would 
break  the  logjam  on  the  tax  increase, 
and  as  soon  as  the  tax  increase  went  into 
elTect  we  would  have  what  we  have  all 
been  talking  about. 

I  would  suggest  further  that  if  the 
amendment  were  agreed  to  by  the  Sen- 
ate, and  the  President  called  the  confer- 
ence the.  Senator  from  New  York 
requested.  Ihe  tax  increase  would  be 
forthcoming  vei-y  shortly,  and  specula- 
tors overseas  quickly  would  stop  doing 
what  they  are  doing  because  they  would 
soon  understand  that  they  would  proba- 
bly have  lost  all  of  what  they  were  spec- 
ulating for.  and  that  wou'd  be  a  very 
good  thing  for  the  world. 

Finally,  there  is  a  second  aspect  of  my 
amendment  that  is  important.  The 
amendment  would  help  to  relieve  the 
causes  of  the  emergency.  It  would  re- 
store confidence  in  the  American  dollar 
overseas  and  in  the  American  Govern- 
ment. I  think  that  of  equal  importance — 
In  fact,  of  greater  importance — it  would 
put  a  stop  to  the  Inflation  that  is  hurt- 
ing the  people  of  the  country  far  more 
than  many  of  them  understand.  I  refer 
to  the  young  people  who  are  trying  to 
obtain  a  college  education.  Inflation  has 
been  boosting  the  cost  of  education  in 
public  colleges  on  a  national  average, 
at  the  rate  of  $200  a  year,  and  at  a  rate 
more  than  that  in  private  colleges. 

I  have  already  said  that  in  Just  2  years 
inflation  has  cost  social  security  recipi- 
ents $2  billion  in  purchasing  power. 
Think  of  the  himdreds  of  millions  of 
dollars — probably  billions  of  dollars — in- 
flation is  costing  the  people  who  hold 
Insurance  policies,  not  to  mention  the 
cost  to  the  people  who  own  Government 
bonds.  Some  people  who  hold  Govern- 
ment bonds  bought  them  7  years  ago. 
when  the  dollar  was  worth  47  cents.  To- 
day, when  they  cash  those  bonds,  they 
receive  dollars  that  are  worth  40  cents. 
This  is  another  situation  that  would 
be  affected  by  my  amendment.  I  think 
my  amendment  is  timely. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  be  happy  to  an- 
swer further  questions,  or  to  yield  the 
floor. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

M'-.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quoriun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  on  my 
amendment.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  reject  the  amendment.  It 
would  do  two  things:  First,  it  would  put 
a  limit  on  spending.  Many  Senators 
would  support  that  proposal;  many  would 
oppose  it.  Some  feel  that  this  is  the  only 
way  in  which  spending  can  be  controlled. 
However,  the  amendment  would  take  the 
control  of  spending  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  Committees  on  Appropriations  in  the 
House  and  the  Senate. 

The  second  part  of  the  proposal  pro- 
vides that  the  act  shall  not  take  effect — 
that  the  gold  cover  will  not  be  removed, 
that  our  gold  will  not  be  freed — until 
a  10-percent  surtax  is  enacted.  All  of  us 
are  aware  of  the  tremendously  important 
developments  that  have  taken  place  over 
the  weekend  with  respect  to  gold.  The 
United  States  paid  some  $400  million  in 
gold  into  the  gold  pool  yesterday,  and 
today  the  greatest  runs  in  history  are 
taking  place  on  that  pool. 

Our  action  to  free  this  gold  to  do  its 
job  is  not  something  that  we  can  post- 
pone for  a  matter  of  months.  I  think 
that  Senators  are  realistic  enough  to 
understand  that  it  will  likely  be  several 
months  l)efore  a  surtax  can  be  enacted. 
Even  Senators  who  are  enthusiastic 
for  a  surtax  will  agree  to  that.  Under 
the  Constitution,  the  tax  bill  cannot  orig- 
inate in  the  Senate:  it  must  originate 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

We  know  that  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
an  extraordinarily  able  man.  is  and  has 
been  consistently  opposed  to  a  surtax. 
The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
might  report  such  a  bill  to  the  House  in 
a  month  or  so  at  the  earliest;  the  House 
might  pass  the  bill  within  6  weeks  at 
the  soonest.  The  Committee  on  Finance 
would  not  report  such  a  bill  to  the  Sen- 
ate for  another  2  months;  and  the  Sen- 
ate, after  the  bill  reached  us.  might  not 
pass  it  for  another  3  months. 

Meanwhile,  what  will  happen  to  the 
gold  we  have  at  present?  Our  willingness 
to  stand  by  the  dollar  might  be  put  in 
serious  jeopardy. 

I  submit  that  there  may  be  a  very 
strong  case  in  favor  of  rejecting  the  bill 
but  to  adopt  this  kind  of  measure.  I 
think,  would  be  most  unfortunate,  es- 
pecially in  view  of  the  disposition  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  which,  rightly 
and  proudly,  takes  the  position  that  it 
is  up  to  them  to  initiate  tax  legislation 
and  not  up  to  the  Senate  to  tell  them  to 
initiate  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  amend- 
ment will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  appreci- 
ate the  very  fair  statement  just  made  by 
my  good  friend  from  Wisconsin  on  the 
other  side  concerning  my  amendment. 

Let  me  point  out  two  things:  One, 
that  since  the  amendment  would  be 
adopted  at  a  relatively  early  stage  of  this 
session  of  Congress,  it  would  give  the 
Appropriations  Committees  ample  time 
to  work  things  out  within  the  spending 
limitation.  If  It  were  to  be  adopted  later 
In  the  session.  I  could  not  make  that 
statement.  I  can  now.  Thus.  I  think  that 
our  Appropriations  Committees  could 
work  with  it.  If  they  could  not.  then,  of 


course,  the  President  would  have  to  do 
so. 

The  second  point  Is  that  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  would  have  to  wait  very  long 
for  the  necessary  action  to  give  effect  to 
the  bill.  The  Senator  has  .suggested  we 
might  have  to  wait  a  month  or  2  months 
in  order  to  have  a  tax  Increase  enacted 
Into  law.  I  am  sure  my  friend  from  Wis- 
consin understands  that  the  main  reason 
why  there  has  been  an  Impasse  is  not 
so  much  because  of  the  argument  over 
the  tax  Increase,  and  there  are  some  who 
feel  very  strongly  about  it,  as  the  fact 
that  there  has  been  no  assurance  of  ex- 
penditure reduction. 

Actually,  my  amendment  does  not  pro- 
pose an  expenditure  reduction  as  such. 
It  proposes  to  cut  down  the  increases  in 
the  proposed  budget. 

I  would   think  that  with  all  of  the 
urgency  behind  the  bill,  if  the  bill  in- 
corporated   the    expenditure    reduction 
contingent    upon    the    tax    increase,    it 
could  be  accomplished  within  a  matter  of 
a  very  few  days.  The  fact  is,  it  might  be 
accomplished  before  the  week  is  out.  The 
situation  is  so  urgent  as  to  require  it. 
I  repeat,  that  if  all  we  do  is  take  off 
the  gold  cover  and  wait  and  wait  and 
wait  for  expenditure  reductions  and  a 
tax  increase,  there  will  be  no  assurance 
that  we  will  ever  get  them. 
In  the  meantime,  Rome  burns. 
In  the  meantime,  our  gold  goes  out. 
In  the  meantime.  International  specu- 
lators and  financial  experts  keep  their 
lost  confidence  In  the  U.S.  Government. 
To  enact  my  amendment,  that  confi- 
dence will  be  restored  and  we  will  not 
have  to  worry  about  waiting  a  little  while 
because  they  will  know  we  are  on  the 
way  to  putting  our  house  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment,  as 
modified,  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  fMr.  FulbrightI,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  GoreI.  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  I  Mr.  LauscheI,  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Macntjson].  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy], the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  McClellan].  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale].  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  MuskieI,  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore], 
and  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Tal- 
madce]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Long]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  Morse]  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
GORE],  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Hart],  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Magnuson],  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Morse],  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Muskie),  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson],  and  the  Sen- 
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ator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore] 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Carlson!,  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  KitchelI, 
and  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
ProutyI  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  California  I  Mr.  KuchelI  would 
vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  18. 
nays  64,  as  follows: 


budget  Is  submitted  are  In  excess  of  the  esti- 
mated expenditures  of  the  Government  for 
such  fiscal  year; 

whichever  shall  first  occur.  Any  date  so  deter- 
mined shall  be  duly  published  in  the  Federal 
Register."  ^  , 

On  page  4,  line  8,  strike  out  "13"  and  in- 
sert "14". 


AUott 

Baker 

Cotton 

Curtis 

E>omlnlck 

Fannin 


Aiken 

Anderson 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brewster 

Brooke 

Burdick 

Byrd.  Va. 

Byrd.  W.  Va 

Cannon 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

Dlrksen 

Dodd 

Eniender 

Ervln 

Fong 


Carlson 

Eastland 

Pulbrtght 

Gore 

Hart 

Kuchel 


|No.  SVLeg.l 

YEAB— 18 

Griffin 

Hansen 

Hlckenlooper 

Hruskft 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Miller 

NAYS— 64 

Gruentng 

Harris 

Hartke 

Hatneld 

Havdea 

Hill 

Holland 

Hoiimfs 

Inouye 

Jacksoii 

Javlts 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Kennedy.  Mass. 

Kennedy,  NY. 

Long,  La. 

Mnn8t)eld 

McOe« 

McOofem 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Monroney 

Montoya 

NOT  VOTING— 18 

Lausche 

Liong,  Mo. 

Magnuson 

McCarthy 

McClallan 

Mondale 


Mundt 

Murphy 

Scott 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Williams,  Del. 


Morton 

Moss 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Russell 

Smathers 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stennls 

Symington 

TydingB 

Williams.  N.J. 

Yarborough 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


Morse 

Muskie 

Nelson 

Pastore 

Prouty 

Talmadge 


So  Mr.  Miller's  modified  amendment 

was  rejected.  .,     .     -r 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  bjj^which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lajT  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  _       ■     .  .,, 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  b»U 
is  open  to  amendment. 

AWINDMENT   NO.   606 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 

my  amendment  J^o.  606. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
be  printed  In  the  Record,  and  consid- 
ered as  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Curtis'  amendment  fNo.  606)  is 
as  follows: 
On  page  4.  alter  line  7.  Insert  the  following: 
'Sec.  13.  The  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  become  effective  on — 

"(n  such  date  as  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  reports  to  the  Congress 
that  the  receipts  of  the  Government  for  the 
preceding  fiscal  venr  have  exceeded  the  ex- 
penditures of  the  Government  for  such  year: 
or 

"(2)  the  date  on  which  there  Is  submitted 
to  the  Congress  by  the  President  under  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act.  1921,  a  budget 
revealing  that  estimated  receipts  of  the  Oov- 
erimient  for  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
briefiy  state  what  this  amendment 
would  do. 

It  provides  that  this  act  shall  not  be- 
come effective  either  imtll  we  have  a  bal- 
anced budget,  or  on  the  date  on  which 
there  Is  submitted  to  Congress  by  the 
President  a  budget  message  revealing 
that  the  estimated  receipts  of  the  Gov- 
ernment are  In  excess  of  the  estimated 
expenditures. 

m  other  words,  in  a  matter  of  72  hours. 
I  believe,  the  President  could  send  to 
Congress  a  supplemental  budget  message 
submitting  a  balanced  budget.  The  pur- 
pose of  my  amendment  is  not  to  harass 
and  delay  the  passage  of  this  bill.  It  Is 
apparent  that  Congress  will  enact  It.  My 
purpose  Is  to  hasten  the  day  when  we 
shall  have  a  balanced  budget. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  The  Senator  will  sus- 
pend until  order  is  restored.  Let  us  have 
order  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Or  at  least  the  day  when 
we  shall  have  a  balanced  budget  sub- 
mitted to  us. 

We  are  dealing  with  a  complex  sub- 
ject. There  is  wide  disagreement  on  what 
should  be  done.  There  seems  to  be  no 
disagreement,  however,  that  the  situa- 
tion is  very  serious.  We  do  not  know  the 
day  nor  the  hour  when  individuals  at 
home  cr  abroad  will  become  .so  concerned 
that  they  will  act  in  unison  and  in  panic. 
The  one  thing  that  we  seem  to-be  agreed 
upon  is  that  for  Uncle  Sam  to  put  his 
house  in  order  would  restore  confidence 
everywhere  in  the  civilized  world. 

Therefore,  if  it  were  a  known  and  ac- 
cepted fact  that  Untie  Sam  was  not  run- 
ning in  debt,  that  Uncle  Sam  was  pay- 
ing his  bills  without  liorrowing  more, 
that  the  national  debt  was  not  growing. 
I  daresay  that  no  One  would  question 
the  value  of  the  dollar.  People  would 
not  stampede  in  a  race  to  see  if  they 
could  turn  their  dollars  into  something 
else,  whether  it  be  land,  stocks,  gold,  or 
anything  of  value. 

I  realize  there  may  be  some  who  gen- 
uinely feel  that  this  amendment  is  pure- 
ly obstructionary;  or  that,  if  enacted. 
It  would  nullify  the  bill. 

It  would  not  have  to.  The  adoption  of 
my  amendment  would  hasten  the  day 
when  we  would  have  a  balanced  budget. 
The  passage  of  this  bill  with  my  amend- 
ment would  say  to  the  whole  world,  "The 
Congress  of  the  United  States  is  not  only 
going  to  pay  its  dem.ands  in  geld,  but 
has  also  agreed  on  a  balanced  budget." 

I  do  net  think  that  it  would  take  more 
than  72  hours  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  submit  a  balanced  budg- 
et Perhaps  he  could  do  it  in  less  time 
than  that.  When  he  did.  this  act  would 
become  effective. 

I  repeat,  the  purpose  of  my  amend- 
ment is  not  to  harass  and  delay  the 
passage  of  the  matter  that  is  before  us, 


but  to  hasten  the  day  when  we  shaU 
have  a  balanced  budget. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 
Mr  COTTON.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  two  questions.  I  am  in  complete 
sympathy  with  his  purpose:  as  in  90  cases 
out  of  100.  I  am  with  him.  I  believe  our 
philosophy  is  the  same. 

The  first  question  that  disturbs  me, 
however,  is  whether,  if  this  bill  were 
passed  with  the  Senator's  amendment  at- 
tached to  it.  and  the  President  could,  as 
the  Senator  suggests,  within  72  hours  or 
a  week  send  up  the  balanced  budget,  the 
exigencies  of  the  situation  being  what 
they  are.  there  is  anything  to  prevent 
him  3  months  later,  from  sending  up  a 
supplemental  request  that  would  restore 
everything  that  was  cut  out  of  the  budg- 
et Could  he  not  do  that? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  There  is  always  that  dan- 
ger. The  cutting  of  expen.ses  is  so  diffi- 
cult that  it  demands  sincere,  lionest.  con- 
tinuous effort  by  both  the  Executive  and 
Congress.  It  is  a  difficult  job. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  am  not  impu-^ning  the 
sincerity  of  the  President,  but  if  the 
President  felt  the  removal  of  the  gold 
cover  was  vital  enough,  he  might  well  feel 
justified  in  saying.  "Well,  if  Congress 
wants  a  balanced  budget,  here  it  is,"  and 
.send  it  up;  and  then,  in  due  course,  it 
would  be  easy  enough  for  him  to  com- 
pletely undo  the  thing  in  3  or  4  months. 
In  that  ca.se.  we  would  have  the  gold 
cover  off  and  the  budget  just  the  same. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  think  it 
would  be  worth  a  try.  Suppo.se  the  situa- 
tion were  such  that,  in  a  few  months,  he 
did  have  to  ask  for  more  money.  He  could 
ask  for  more  taxes  at  that  time. 

The  people  all  over  the  country,  if  I 
read  them  correctly,  say,  "If  you  make 
an  effort  to  cut  down  on  expenses,  we 
will  accept  increased  taxes." 

Mr  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
want  to  take  the  time  of  the  Senator. 
However,  these  are  honest  queries.  My 
second  question  is  that  it  would  seem  to 
me  that  if  there  were  some  way  of  the 
Senator's  framing  his  amendment  so  this 
matter  of  balancing  the  budget  would 
be  confined  to  domestic  expenditures  and 
foreign  aid  and  some  other  expenditures, 
I  would  be  more  satisfied.  However,  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  in  its  present 
form  would,  if  complied  with,  put  us  in 
a  position  in  which  we  would  not  even 
be  able  to  put  arms,  ammunition,  or  sup- 
plies in  the  hands  of  our  men  who  are 
ensa?ed  in  a  war.  I  do  not  like  to  have 
the  e'xpenses  of  the  war  included  in  the 
requirement  fcr  these  reductions. 

Mr  CURTIS.  The  highest  estimate  for 
the  deficit  I  believe.  i.s  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  S28  billion.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  this  morning  testified  that  if  we 
restored  the  tax  rates  to  their  1962  level 
we  would  pick  up  between  $22  billion  and 
S23  billion.  And  I  cannot  find  any  justi- 
fication fcr  this  generation  not  paying 
for  its  own  cost  of  government. 

We  have  been  blessed  by  nature  with 
pcod  crops  and  income.  Our  unemploy- 
ment is  down  to  2  or  3  percent.  We  are 
an  affluent  .societv.  Why  should  we  not 
pay  for  the  cost  of  government?  Why 
do  we  have  a  moral  right  to  charge  the 
cost  of  govermnent  to  our  grandchildren 
any  more  than  we  have  the  right  to 
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charge  our  grocery  bills  to  our  grand- 
children? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr  President.  I  agree 
with  every  word  that  the  Senator  has 
said.  However,  one  additional  point 
troubles  me. 

I  certaln'y  would  like  to  vote  for  the 
objective  of  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor. However,  suppose  the  bill  were 
passed  with  the  Senator's  amendment 
in  it.  and  the  President  were  to  send  up 
a  balanced  budget  the  day  after  tomor- 
row or  a  week  from  today  and  propose  to 
cut  out  school  lunches  and  impacted  area 
funds  and  research  in  heart  disea.sc, 
stroke,  cancer,  and  some  other  neces- 
sary expenditures,  and  were  to  'eave  in 
all  of  his  other  programs.  There  would 
be  more  walling  and  .gnashing  of  teeth 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  than  there 
would  be  on  Judgment  day. 

How  does  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  provide  against  that  con- 
tingency? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  not  as  concerned 
about  that  contingency  as  I  am  con- 
cerned with  whether  we  reach  a  little 
too  far  and  the  ctold  crisis  and  the  finan- 
cial crisis  and  the  budget  crlsl.s  becomes 
such  that  our  country  starts  Into  a 
tallspln. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  misunderstood.  I 
am  not  advocating  it.  I  am  not  an 
alarmist.  I  am  Just  saying  that  there  is  a 
limit.  There  is  a  point  beyond  which 
there  is  no  return.  And  if  school  lunches 
and  research  and  all  of  the  other  pro- 
grams are  so  good  and  wonderful,  why 
do  we  not  pay  for  them? 

My  great  complaint  against  the 
champions  of  big  government  is  that 
they  do  not  have  enough  confidence  in 
their  own  programs  to  face  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  say.  "Pay  for  it  now  " 

Any  time  we  offer  people  a  bargain, 
they  should  be  willing  to  pay  for  it. 

The  great  crime  committed  in  the 
thirties  was  that  the  New  Deal  was  sold 
to  America  without  the  administration 
having  the  courage  to  say.  "If  it  Is  good 
for  us,  we  should  pay  for  It  now." 

The  whole  philosophy  was  adopted 
that  national  debt  is  a  good  thing.  Some- 
time we  have  to  end  all  of  this  busi- 
ness about  being  national  deadbeats 
who  do  not  have  to  pay  our  own  bills. 

The  passage  of  the  pending  measure 
without  any  amendments  would  leave  a 
lot  to  be  desired. 

It  will  not  do  one  thing  to  set  our 
financial  house  in  order.  It  will  not  do 
one  thing  with  reference  to  the  balance- 
of- payments  problem.  It  will  not  do  one 
thing  to  cause  more  gold  to  be  mined  in 
this  country.  Furthermore,  it  will  not  do 
one  thing  to  stop  the  gold  drain. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  read  from  the 
RccoBo  of  the  day  before  yesterday. 
March  12.  1368,  a  colloquy  had  with  the 
very  learned  and  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI.  who  had 
the  floor  and  very  kindly  yielded  to  me 
for  some  questions. 

Mr.  President.  I  read  from  page  6133 
of  the  Record  of  March  12.  1968: 

Mr.  CvHTis.  Woulti  the  Senator  sp«ll  out 
in  detail  what  he  propoeee  b«  done?  How  can 
he  stop  tt? 

Mr.  J.^vrrs.  I  thought  I  explained  It,  but  I 
wUl  do  It  again. 

The  tTnited  States  contributes  59  percent 
of  everything  which  is  required  for  the  Lon- 


don gold  pool.  The  London  gold  pool,  as  we 
know,  drained  off  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  In  1  month  alone.  It  is  capable  of 
draining  ofT  any  amount,  from  9100  million 
upward,  during  the  course  of  a  month. 

Mr    CuBTis.  And  that  Is  still  going  on. 

Mr.  jAvrrs.  That  is  still  going  on.  I  would 
stop  supporting  the  London  gold  market. 

Mr  Ci-RTti  a:i  right.  Who  stops  it.  and 
how? 

Mr  jAvrrs.  The  United  States  contributes 
95  percent  If  the  United  States  says,  "We  will 
no  longer  have  gold  for  sale  for  dollars  In 
the  London  gold  market."  the  London  gold 
pool  will  end.  because  the  people  who  are 
putting  up  the  41  percent  are  certainly  not 
going  to  tnke  all  that  heat  without  us 

Mr.  CuBTis.  Who  says  that  for  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  Javits  The  Treasury  of  the  United 
States.  The  President.  We  do  not  have  the 
power,  in  Congress,  to  stop  that,  unless  we 
did  this 

Mr   Curtis.  Could  he  do  it  this  afternoon? 

Mr    Javitb.  He  could  do  It  any  time. 

Mr  Curtis.  Could  he  have  done  it  yes- 
terday? 

Mr.  jAvrrs.  Yes:  absolutely 

Mr.  CtiRTis.  Would  It  have  been  beneflclal? 

Mr  Javxts  I  think  it  would  have  been  very 
bene.'^clal.  and  I  think  tt  is  what  the  country 
ne^s. 

Mr.  Cttrtis.  Has  it  been  proposed? 

Mr.  Javits.  It  has  been  proposed  by  me. 
and  by  many  others. 

Mr.  President,  the  colloquy  continued. 
I  will  not  read  it  all.  However.  I  read 
another  part  of  it  at  this  point : 

Mr.  Curtis.  One  further  question.  If  the 
President  could  stop  the  tlow  of  gold  into 
the  London  gold  pool— that  is  what  It  Is 
called:  is  tt  not? 

Mr.  JAvrrs.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Would  it  stop  or  materially 
lessen  the  outflow  of  gold  from  the  United 
States? 

Idr.  Javits.  Without  any  question. 

Senator  Javits  also  said: 

Mr.  Javits.  I  do.  However.  I  said  that  it 
would  be  breaking  faith  only  with  the  peo- 
ple— the  speculators — who  are  being  supplied 
through  the  London  gold  market. 

Mr.  President,  I  read  further  from 
the  same  page  on  a  colloquy  with  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  I  Mr.  SparkmanI. 

Mr.  Sparkman.  I  certainly  accept  that,  be- 
cause we  owe  them  nothing. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Mr  President,  why  do  we  give 
them  something  If  we  owe  them  nothing? 

Mr.  Sparkman.  That  Is  a  side  operation. 

Mr.  CvRTia.  Our  gold  ts  being  drained  and 
kipboned  off  by  people  to  whom  we  owe 
nothing. 

Mr.  Sparkman.  They  are  doing  this  as  a 
means  of  speculation,  and  I  rather  think 
that  someday  they  will  pay  dearly  for  what 
they  are  doing. 

All  this  bill  would  do  would  be  to  make 
more  gold  available,  to  put  it  in  a  pool 
which  one  of  the  most  learned  men  in  the 
Senate  says  is  feeding  the  speculators, 
and  we  owe  them  nothing. 

It  is  time,  Mr.  President,  that  we 
turned  our  attention  to  the  causes. 
Would  it  not  be  a  great  revival  of  con- 
fidence in  the  United  States  if  it  were  a 
knowm  policy  that  Uncle  Sam,  from  this 
very  hour,  was  going  to  live  on  a  bal- 
anced budget?  Nobody  would  be  riishing 
in  and  saying,  "Take  my  dollkrs.  Give 
me  anything:  give  me  your  land,  give  me 
stocks,  or  give  me  gold."  They  would  be- 
lieve in  the  dollar.  Nothing  in  this  bill,  as 
it  now  reads,  deals  with  that  problem. 
Nothing  in  the  bill  deals  with  the  balance 
of  payments.  Nothing  in  the  bill  would 
cause  this  country  to  mine  more  gold. 


I  inquired  the  other  day,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy.  "What  were  our  known  reserves 
of  uranium  when  we  started  the  atomic 
energy  program?"  The  answer  was, 
"Zero."  We  made  it  profitable  to  find 
and  mine  uranium,  and  In  a  few  short 
years  we  had  uranium  running  out  of  our 
ears. 

We  talk  about  depreciation  allowance. 
The  depreciation  allowance  for  oil  Is  27 
percent.  What  is  it  for  gold?  A  mere  15 
percent.  If  we  increased  that  to  60  per- 
cent and  got  four  times  as  much  gold, 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  would 
not  lose  a  nickel,  because  it  would  end 
up  exactly  the  same. 

Nothing  has  been  done  to  increase  the 
production  of  gold.  Nothing  has  been 
done  to  balance  the  budget.  Nothing  has 
been  done  about  trade.  There  is  merely 
an  act  before  us  to  make  it  possible  to 
take  the  remaining  few  gold  dollars  that 
we  have  and  put  them  into  a  losing  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  President  (Mr.  Young  of  Ohio 
in  the  chair),  I  am  not  unmindful  that 
amendments  are  not  being  accepted  in 
connection  with  this  bill.  All  I  can  do  is 
to  make  my  record.  I  believe  that  If  the 
executive  branch  offered  a  balanced 
budget,  there  would  be  enough  Senators 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  sustain  It. 

I  believe  that  one  of  the  reasons  for 
the  chaos  and  the  breakdown  of  leader- 
ship in  this  country  is  that  there  is  no 
confidence  in  the  budgetmaking  proc- 
esses of  the  administration. 

Many  Senators  have  returned  home 
and  foimd  some  needed  fimctlon  of  Gov- 
ernment cut  off  because  sufficient  money 
was  not  available,  and  they  picked  up 
their  newspaper  the  next  morning  and 
learned  that  the  Federal  Government  has 
started  a  new  project  in  their  community. 
That  has  happened  to  me. 

A  little  group  called  on  me.  They  were 
from  a  county  that  did  not  have  7,000 
people.  They  said: 

The  Federal  Government  came  in  here  and 
built  us  a  golf  course.  We  didn't  particu- 
larly seek  it.  but  they  build  them  every  place 
else.  They  spent  9140.000.  It  will  reqtUre  a 
payment  of  $7,000  interest  before  we  could 
have  a  dollar  to  run  our  club,  and  we  can't 
dolt. 

Well,  now,  with  that  sort  of  foolishness 
going  on,  and  budget  cuts  suggested 
where  they  are  quite  impossible,  you  have 
had  a  breakdown  in  confidence. 
,  Congress  needs  the  assurance  that  the 
administration  wants  to  balance  the 
budget.  If  the  administration  submits  a 
balanced  budget.  I  believe  the  chances  of 
its  being  sustained  in  Congress  are  very 
good,  because  it  would  be  a  lift  to  the 
entire  free  world.  So  much  depends  upon 
the  might  and  strength  of  the  United 
States  that,  aside  from  military  strength, 
we  must  exhi'bit  economic  strength. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  event  some  Sen- 
ators entered  the  Chamber  within  the 
last  few  minutes,  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
amendment  No.  606  provides  that  we  will 
not  release  this  last  bit  of  gold  until 
either  we  have  a  balanced  budget  in  being 
or  the  President  submits  a  balanced 
budget,  which  he  could  do  in  a  matter  of 
hours.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  adopt  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. ' 

Mr  COTTON.  First,  may  I  commend 
the  senator  for  the  clarity  and  the  force 
of  his  statement,  every  word  of  which 
is  sound.  The  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire agrees  with  every  word  of  his  state- 
ment. I  recall  the  years  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  has  served  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska  in 
the  House,  where  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska was  recognized  as  one  of  the 
ablest  members  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  and  the  years  in  the 
Senate,   where  the  Senator   from  Ne- 
braska is  recognized  In  like  manner  as 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
Every  word  the  Senator  has  said  Is  sound. 
The  object  of  the  Senator's  amendment 

is  sound.  .  .     >.       _.,  *.v.« 

However,  I  merely  wish  to  ask  the 
Senator  again— and  I  do  not  want  him 
to  think  that  I  am  being  unduly  crit  - 
cal    because  I  would  like  to  see  this 

work— is  it  not  a  fact-a^f^.^,*"?  ^"I^ 
the  Senator  knows  these  details  better 
than  I— that  if  the  administration  is 
willing  to  pay  the  price  and  accept  the 
legal  obligation  that  the  Federal  R^rve 
System  shall  change  the  rediscount  rate 
and  increase  interest  rates,  the  admin- 
istration can  reduce  the  gold  cover  now 
without  any  legislation? 

Mr  CURTIS.  I  am  not  a  member  oi 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, which  handles  the  proposed  leg- 
islation. I  have  so  been  told. 

Mr  COTTON.  It  has  been  the  expe- 
rience of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, during  22  years  of  service  In  the 
House  and  in  the  Senate,  that  Congress 
has  never  been  very  successful  in  giving 
this  or  any  other  administration  some- 
thing it  wants  and  attempting  to  exact 
a  promise  or  a  requirement  that  later 
the  administration  do  something  else 
that  is  necessary  as  a  part  of  it. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
fears,  for  reasons  stated  in  my  previous 
question,  that  the  only  way  to  make  sure 
that  the  administration  will  accompany 
a  reduction  or  removal  of  the  gold  cover 
with  a  reduction  of  expenditures  and,  if 
necessary,  an  increase  in  taxes,  is  to  say 
that  we  will  not  remove  it  or  reduce  it 
until  the  administration  makes  a  move 

first. 
Mr  CURTIS.  My  amendment  amounts 

to  that.  It  provides  that  it  shaU  not  be- 
come effective  until  either  we  have  a 
balanced  budget  or  the  President  submits 
one  I  realize  that  the  latter  course  has 
,  certain  hazards,  and  it  may  fall  short  of 
its  mark.  But  it  would  at  least  be  a  start. 
It  would  be  something  through  which 
those  of  us  who  have  struggled  and 
fought  for  a  balanced  budget  through  the 
years  would  have  some  gtiidelines  and  a 
little  help  from  the  administration. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  wish  to  say  to  my 
friend  because  my  questions  may  have 
appeared  critical,  that  because  of  the 
obvious  intent  of  his  amendment  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is  going 
to  vote  for  it.  However,  I  feel  it  would 
not  be  enough  to  do  the  Job  and  cannot 
be  fully  effective,  but  it  does  express  a 
sentiment  and  an  intent  on  the  part  of 
Congress  to  do  what  the  Senator  wants 

to  do.  .     «      i.       T 

Mr  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 

never  feel  that  a  questioner  is  critical 


as  long  as  he  does  not  throw  chairs  at 
me  or  shout  and  scream  epithets  at  me. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Does  it  occur  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nebraska  that 
actually  the  administration  may  be  plot- 
ting to  demonetize  gold  altogether,  to 
resort  to  paper  gold,  or  lines  of  credit 
in  the  International  Monetary  Fund  with 
special  drawing  rights,  and  that  sort  of 
thing,  with  no  intention  to  ever  worry 
about  the  balance  of  payments  or  a  bal- 
anced budget? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  cannot  speak  with  any 

certainty.  ,     „ 

Mr.  TOWER.  Perhaps  "plotting  may 
be  too  strong  a  word.  Would  the  Sena- 
tor say  that  the  administration  is  so 
planning  or  has  this  possibility  In  view? 
Mr  CURTIS.  At  least  it  is  a  possibility 
they  might  let  things  drift  until  no  otY-^t 
course  was  available. 

Mr.  TOWER.  That  is  certainly  pos- 
sible. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  It  is  certainly  possible 
when  one  considers  that  in  hearings  Ije- 
f  ore  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency in  connection  with  the  balance  of 
payments  a  year  or  so  ago  there  was 
never  any  mention  of  the  gold  cover  nor 
discussion  of  foreign  confidence  in 
American  dollars. 

The  entire  idea  of  confidence  is  con- 
tingent on  our  willingness  to  put  our  fis- 
cal house  in  order.  Therefore,  I  think  this 
is  a  timely  amendment  which  the  Sen- 
ator has  offered.  I  intend  to  support  It. 
Mr    CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.   President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 
Mr  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
extremely  interested  in  listening  to  the 
Senator's  statement.  It  was  necessary  for 
me  to  be  away  from  the  Chamber  for 
awhile,  and  I  did  not  hear  all  of  his 
statement.  ..     .   U4* 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Senator  is  hit- 
ting at  the  root  of  the  problem.  All  the 
way  through,  opponents  of  this  measure 
have  stated  that  removal  of  the  gold  cov- 
er is  not  going  to  cure  problems  that  have 
given  rise  to  the  outflow  of  gold;  that  the 
problem  has  been  the  unbalanced  budget 
domesticaUy  and  the  deficit  in  our  bal- 
ance of  payments. 

As  I  understand  the  amendment,  we 
would  take  first  things  first  and  try  to 
balance  the  budget  before  deciding  if  we 
are  going  to  remove  the  gold  cover. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Not  before  the  decision; 
but  at  least  It  would  be  at  first. 

My  amendment  provides  that  the 
pending  measure  shall  not  become  effec- 
tive until  we  have  either  a  balanced  budg- 
et or  the  President  submits  a  budget  to 
us  in  which  the  income  is  greater  than 
the  expected  expenditures,  which  he 
could  do  tomorrow. 

I  much  prefer  to  have  the  requirement 
that  a  balanced  budget  must  be  obtained. 
I  realize  that  takes  some  time.  This  pro- 
posal was  not  offered  In  any  spirit  of 
harassment  and  thwarting,  but  it  Is 
merely  to  force  the  issue  that  we  have  a 
balanced  budget  before  we  turn  the  key 
and  let  the  geld  out. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 


for  putting  the  correct  priorities  on  the 

matter.  ^^      _,.  ^, 

I  had  a  colloquy  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits]  on  the  same  subject  Tlie  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  said  we  should  pass 
this  bill  because  it  is  before  us  and, 
then,  we  should  hopefully  get  a  tax  sur- 
charge, and  then,  we  could  work  on  the 
expenditures. 

However,  Parkinson's  law  has  always 
been  that  expenditures  rise  to  meet  in- 
come. I  am  positive  that  at  such  time 
as  we  put  on  a  surtax  which  would  re- 
sult in  increased  revenues,  expenditures 
would    rise    to    meet    what    has    been 

We  win  have  a  deficit  of  $20  billion 
this  year  and  I  do  not  know  how  much 
it  win  be  in  1969.  Somehow  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  must  Impress  on  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  bill  that,  if  we  are  going 
to  pass  this  particular  measure  for  the 
removal  of  the  gold  cover,  we  have  to 
have  some  legitimate  and  solid  assur- 
ance that  expenditures  are  going  to  be 
cut  back.  We  may  have  to  raise  taxes 
If  it  is  necessary  to  come  close  to  bal- 
ancing the  budget.  However.  I  think  this 
is  the  philosophy  that  the  Senator  ex- 
presses in  his  amendment.  Is  that  cor- 

reef 

Mr  CURTIS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
As  much  as  I  prefer  a  solution  by  way 
of  reduction  in  expenditures,  I  wish  to 
point   out    that    the   Secretary   of   the 
Treasury  testified  this  morning  that  to 
return  to  the  tax  rates  that  existed  in 
1962  would  bring  in  S22  billion  revenue. 
There  is  no  earthly  reason  for  a  defi- 
cit   We  have  no  more  right  to  charge 
the  cost  of  government  to  our  grand- 
children  than  we  have  to  charge   to 
them  the  cost  of  our  milk  bill.  It  is  dis- 
honest, It  Is  immoral,  and  it  is  cowardly. 
We  have  the  most  affluent  society  ever 
known    We   have    low    unemployment. 
We  do  not  need  to  delay  the  day  when 
we  balance  the  budget. 

I  wish  to  say  again  that  balancing  the 
budget  Is  just  about  as  tough  a  job  as 
anybody  can  undertake,  whether  It  In- 
volves a  school  board,  a  county  board,  a 
city  government,  a  State  government, 
or  any  other  government.  There  Is  re- 
quired complete  honesty  and  coopera- 
?lon  on  the  part  of  everybody  The  f^rst 
step  would  be  to  have  the  President  sub- 
mit a  balanced  budget.  That  is  the  price 
tqg  of  my  amendment  for  making  the 
bin  effective. 

Mr  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  brief 
comment? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 
Mr  DOMINICK.  I  read  a  figure 
that  gave  me  chUls.  Last  year's  budget— 
and  I  am  talking  about  1968,  which  ends 
on  June  30— which  the  President  sub- 
mitted and  Congress  approved  in  one 
form  or  another,  involves  the  expendi- 
ture of  more  money  in  1  year  than  the 
entire  Federal  budgets  all  added  together 
from  the  time  of  George  Washington 
through  the  middle  of  the  third  term  of 
President  Roosevelt  in  1942,  including 
the  cost  of  aU  wars  we  had  up  to  that 
point.  That  Is  an  Incredible  figure,  and 
here  we  are  asked  to  spend  not  only  that 
much  m  the  coming  fiscal  year  but  over 
$10  4  billion  more  than  that  amount. 
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It  would  seem  to  me  that  this  is  a 
clear  indication  that  the  administration 
has  no  solid  intention  of  trying  to  hold 
expenditures  at  least  even — and  prefer- 
ably they  should  be  cut  back — and  then 
the  necessary  taxes  imposed  which  will 
bring  us  close  to  a  balanced  budget. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  Presidfnt.  I  ask  for  a  division  on 
the  vote  on  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
a  division. 

Mr.  CLARK  and  Mr.  SPARKMAN  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion  

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
be  heard  before  voting  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  desire  to  be 
heard? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  do 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized. 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  pend- 
ing amendment,  if  adopted,  in  one  fell 
swoop  would  destroy  the  credit  of  the 
United  States,  for  it  would  give  notice  to 
the  world  that  we  have  been  forced  to 
the  wall  and  are  prepared  to  abandon 
the  sale  of  gold  for  dollars  at  the  price 
of  $35  an  ounce. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  possibility, 
and  every  Member  of  this  body  knows 
It.  of  the  receipts  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment exceeding  expenditures  as  long  as 
the  war  in  Vietnam  continues  and  as  long 
as  we  have  an  almost  $80  billion  mili- 
tary budget;  nor  is  it  within  the  realm 
of  political  practicality,  particularly  in 
an  election  year,  that  the  President 
would  propose  or  that  Congress  would 
pass  the  kind  of  tax  bill  suggested  by 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska.  If  he  did. 
and  a  bill  ever  got  through  the  House, 
it  would  indeed  be  fascinating  to  see  how 
many  of  my  cclleagues  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  would  vote  for  it.  It  is  very 
easy  to  talk  big  when  we  are  in  the  op- 
position and  are  proposing  utterly  ixn- 
realistlc,  if  piously  and  fiscally  sou. id. 
amendments.  Thus.  I  hope  that  this 
amendment  will  be  soundly  defeated. 
But.  Mr.  President.  I  am  against  all 
amendments  to  the  bill,  and  shall,  with 
my  vote,  support  the  bill  as  it  came  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

On  February  18,  1965,  over  3  years  ago, 
when  the  Senate  was  considering  the 
bill  ti  remove  the  gold  cover  from  Fed- 
er^'  Reserve  deposits,  I  said: 

Mr.  President.  I  support  the  Administra- 
tion's request  that  the  present  gold  cover 
requirements  for  Federal  Reserve  deposits 
be  eliminated — I  support  It.  but  I  would  have 
preferred  that  the  request  had  gone  further 
and  removed  the  cover  from  Federal  Reserve 
notes  as  well. 

Within  the  not- too-distant  future.  In  four 
years  perhaps  unless  there  Is  a  marked  Im- 
provement In  our  balance  of  payments.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  eliminate  completely  the 
gold  backing  of  both  Federal  Reserve  notes 
and  deposits  In  order  to  free  our  gold  re- 
serves to  meet  International  claims.  We  may 
as  well  do  now  what  will  become  necessary 
a  few  years  hence. 

Mr.  President.  I  was  unduly  optimistic 
when  I  made  that  statement.  It  is  hardly 


3  years  since  I  made  it.  Here  we  are  faced 
with  the  necessity  to  do  that  which  I 
called  attention  to  back  in  February  of 
1965.  I  take  no  particular  credit  to  my- 
self for  this  prognosis,  because  I  think 
it  was  clear  to  all  students  of  our  gold 
problem,  our  balance  of  payments,  and 
our  fiscal  policy  that  we  just  waited  too 
long. 

Now.  there  Is  still  time.  However,  the 
events  of  the  past  few  days  indicate  that 
it  may  be  later  than  we  think. 

I  return  to  what  I  said  on  February  18, 
1965: 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  "psychological" 
reasons  which  haVe  led  to  this  piecemeal  ac- 
tion. I  am  w>>ll  aware  that  many  members 
of  Congress  und  the  general  public  feel  that 
there  is  some  immutable  connection  be- 
tween our  gold  reserves  und  the  soundness 
of  the  dollar.  I  am  well  aware  that  It  may 
be  necessary  to  cater  to  this  mistaken  notion 
In  order  not  to  shake  confidence  In  our  cur- 
rency I  am  well  aware  of  nil  this,  but  I  do 
not  like  It  I  agree  completely  with  the  views 
of  Senators  Douglas.  Proxmlre  and  Mondale 
In  the  report  on  the  bill  when  they  assert 
that  we  should  not  accept  the  notion  that 
there  Is  some  necessary  and  Immutable  con- 
nection between  the  soundness  of  the  dol- 
lar and  gold.  "We  should  try  to  transform 
Irrational  tradition  into  rational  practice, 
and  not  continuously  accede  to  Irratlonal- 
Itv  .  .  .  Our  nation  is  best  served  if  policy 
Is  .timed  at  the  level  of  our  most  enlightened 
citizens,  not  our  least  enlightened",  they 
wrote,  and  I  agree  wholeheartedly. 

As  best  I  can  determine,  only  four  other 
nations  require  their  central  banks  to 
maintain  minimum  gold  reserves  against 
liabilities:  South  Africa,  Switzerland.  Bel- 
glum  and  Venezuela. 

I  Interpolate  here  to  say  that  I  have 
not  checked  the  situation  as  of  today. 
That  was  3  years  ago. 

Continuing  reading: 

None  of  them  bears  major  International 
responsibilities  and  the  currencies  of  a  good 
many  other  countries  which  have  no  such 
requirement  are  as  hard  or  harder.. 

In  the  face  of  Increasing  currency  and 
credit  demands  In  our  expanding  economy. 
the  gold  cover  no  longer  makes  any  sense. 
It  only  hamstrings  our  money  supply  and 
limits  our  ability  to  maintain  expansion 
and  reduce  unemployment.  It  Is  time  we 
freed  ourselves  from  these  limitations.  All  of 
oiur  gold  reserves  should  be  freed  to  meet 
our  international  obligations  and  strengthen 
the  dollar  in  international  exchange. 

Even  after  we  have  done  so.  however,  we 
will  not  have  solved  the  fundamental  bal- 
ance of  payments  problem  with  which  we 
are  confronted.  By  freeing  that  portion  of 
our  gold  reserves  required  to  meet  domestic 
needs  we  do  indeed  free  more  of  our  gold  for 
international  claims  But  the  International 
demands  on  our  gold  will  continue  and.  In 
all  likelihood,  so  will  the  deficit  In  our  bal- 
ance of  payments,  although  hopefully  at  a 
much  lesser  level. 

I  intei-polate  here  to  say  that  since 
that  time  the  extraordinary  increase  in 
the  tempo  of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  the 
landing  of  500.000  American  trojps  on 
the  sliores  of  that  unhappy  land,  and  the 
continued  expansion  of  our  apparent 
determination  to  become  the  policeman 
of  the  world,  and  the  projected  military 
budget  of  almost  $80  billion,  have  re- 
sulted not  in  a  decrease  in  our  balance 
of  payments,  but  in  an  increase. 

I  return  to  what  I  said  in  February  of 
1965: 

Why?  Because  for  the  last  20  years — ever 
since  tJig^ixd  of  Worla  War  II  -  the  US.  his 


been  playing  policeman  and  banker  to  the 
world.  In  that  role  It  has  been  essential  that 
we  run  a  balance  of  payments  deficit  in  order 
to  maintain  international  liquidity  and  the 
flow  of  trade.  It  has  been  the  U.S..  and  to  a 
much  lesser  extent.  Great  Britain,  which  have 
had  to  meet  the  world's  credit  gap. 

Today.  Great  Britain  is  no  longer 
available  as  the  sterling  partner  in  the 
monetary  phalanx  to  maintain  the  credit 
of  the  free  world. 

Returning  to  what  I  said  in  February 
1965: 

So  long  OS  the  U.S.  held  most  of  the  world's 
gold  reserves,  this  was  fair  cnoiigii.  But  as 
the  war-ravaged  nations  of  Europe  have  m.^n- 
aged  to  get  back  on  their  feet,  thanks  In  large 
part  to  such  enlightened  American  policies 
as  the  Marshall  Plan,  their  capital,  which 
once  fled  to  our  shores  for  safety.  Is  returning 
home  again.  Today,  the  gold  reserves  of  West- 
ern Europe  are  roughly  equal  to  our  own. 

Today.  3  years  later,  they  are  sub- 
stantially greater  tlian  they  were  then. 
Still  reading: 

And  the  US.  can  no  longer  be  expected  to 
serve  as  the  world's  central  bank.  As  Walter 
Llppmann  observed  In  the  February  16 
Washington  Post.  "As  the  world's  main  sub- 
stitute for  a  central  banker,  we  are  now 
faced  with  the  fundamental  problem  of  any 
banker,  which  is  to  keep  his  depositors  con- 
vinced that  they  have  nothing  to  gain  and 
perhaps  something  to  lose  by  demanding 
cash  and  starting  a  run  on  the  bank." 

The  US.  is  being  asked  to  continue  to 
serve  as  the  world's  major  source  of  credit 
while  approaching  conditions  at  home  which 
may  require  the  Imposition  of  restraints  that 
will  slow  down  economic  expansion  and  in- 
crease levels  of  unemployment — unemploy- 
ment which  has  been  persistently  too  high 
since  1967.  No  nation  should  be  asked  to  bear 
such  a  burden  or  be  confronted  with  such  a 
choice. 

I  Interpolate  to  say  that  the  problem 
now  is  no  longer  massive,  persistent,  and 
general  unemployment,  but  persistent 
and  prolonged  imemployment  and  un- 
deremployment in  the  slum  areas  of  our 
cities  and  the  sliun  areas  of  our  rural 
communities,  lliat  has  resulted  In  the 
preparation  of  a  report  by  the  Commis- 
sion on  Riots  which  calls  for  millions 
after  millions  of  dollars  to  be  put  into 
creative  jobs,  adequate  housing,  proper 
health  facilities,  and  better  education 
for  the  unfortunate  Inhabitants  of  those 
areas  which  are  a  shame  to  America.  So 
that  while  the  unemployment  crisis  gen- 
erally has  been  ameliorated  since  1957. 
the  crisis  of  conscience  is  still  continuing 
,  and  the  need  for  vast  domestic  expendi- 
tures is.  if  anything,  greater  today  than 
it  was  3  years  ago. 

I  return  to  quoting  from  my  1965  state- 
ment: 

The  time  has  come  to  shift  that  burden. 
And  the  only  shift  that  can  occur  is  to  a 
new  International  monetary  system.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  said  as  much  In  his  message 
on  the  balance  of  payments  last  week.  He 
urged  that  "we  press  forward  with  our  studies 
and  beyond  to  action — evolving  arrangements 
which  will  continue  to  meet  the  needs  of  a 
fast  moving  world  economy." 

I  interpolate  again.  Mr.  President,  to 
say  those  studies  were  continued.  Those 
studies  were  completed  under  the  leader- 
ship of  our  splendid  Secretary  of  the* 
Treasury.  Mr.  Henry  Fowler.  Those 
studies  were  activated  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
not  too  long  ago.  Wc  are  on  cur  way  to 
creating  a  sensible  system  of  interna- 
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tlonal  monetary  exchange  to  take  the 
place  of  the  present  system  under  which 
we  are  obligated  to  surrender  our  gold 
at  the  rate  of  1  ounce  for  every  S35  the 
speculators  of  the  world  wish  to  offer. 

I  commented  in  1965  that,  to  a  certain 
extent.  General  de  Gaulle  was  of  the  view 
that  something  would  have  to  be  done  in 
this  area  but,  unfortunately,  the  good 
General  invoked  the  Golden  Rule  to  deter 
us  from  earnest  and  concrete  efforts  di- 
rected toward  the  establishment  of  a 
workable  international  monetary  sys- 
tem And  his  Golden  Rule  is  still  giving 
us  trouble.  We  are  stiil  not  getting  the 
cooperation  of  the  central  bank  and  the 
Piench  Government  to  which  we  are  en- 
titled It  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we 
have  tlie  run  on  gold  which  is  disrupting 
the  world  market. 

I  have  long  been  of  the  view  that  we 
should  use  our  utmost  efforts  to  urge  our 
European  allies  and  the  central  banks 
of  our  friends  to  take  the  step  which  we 
took  lon(?  ago,  which  is  to  prohibit  pri- 
vate deaiin'i  in  gold.  If  we  did  that,  the 
present  crisis  would  be  far  less  onerous. 

I  said  we  should  press  for  the  mone- 
tarv  plan  pioposed  by  Prof.  Robert 
Trifflns  studv  which  played  a  significant 
part  in  creating  the  monetary  agreement 
which  came  out  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  just 
a  little  Willie  ago. 

Now  I  return  to  quoting  from  my  1965 
statement: 

It  was  precisely  this  state  of  affairs  which 
led  to  the  collapse  of  the  world  monetary 
system  In  the  early  1930-s.  It  must  not  be 
allowed  to  happen  again.  tt„.»«h 

In  mv  opinion.  It  is  time  for  the  United 
States  to  take  the  lead  in  urging  the  creation 
of  a  new  international  monetary  system— 

As  Secretary  Fowler  is  now  doing. 
Let  us  give  him  a  chance  to  finish  the 

job. 

I  return  briefly  to  the  quotation : 
The  US  can  no  longer  be  asked  to  sacrifice 
Its  own  economics  viability  In  order  to  main- 
tain International  credit  and  trade.  This  la 
an  international  respoiislblllty.  The  world 
communltv  must  assume  that  responsibility 
and  it  miist  do  so  before  the  international 
economy  Is  Jeopardized  once  more  by  a  mone- 
tary crisis  as  it  was  35  years  ago. 
We  were  warned  five  years  ago^ 

That  was  back  In  1960 — 
by   many   experts   In   testimony   before  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  that  the  present 
state  of  affairs  would  aoon  be  reached.  Now 
It  Is  upon  us. 

It  was  upon  us  then  in  1965.  It  is  upon 
us  now  in  concentrated  form  in  1968. 

We  cannot  afford  to  procrastinate  any 
longer. 

Our  kev  problem  Is  not  the  gold  cover  nor 
the  balance  of  payments,  but  the  interna- 
tional arrangements  which  make  such  prob- 
lems possible.  Let  us  treat  the  disease  and 
not  the  symptoms. 

Mr.  President,  my  views  went  uncon- 
sidered at  that  time,  but  in  March  of 
1967  I  returned  to  the  fray  and  intro- 
duced S.  1407,  a  bill  to  remove  the  gold- 
cover  from  our  Federal  Reserve  notes. 
That  bill  languished  for  a  while  in  com- 
mittee, because  the  administration  was 
too  tiinld  to  support  it.  Finally,  a  few 
months  go,  they  summoned  their  cour- 
age, came  before  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  and  advocated 
precisely  the  remedy  which  I  had  been 
advocating  for  years.  Under  the  splendid 


leadership  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  SPARKMAN  1,  the  chairman  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  the 
committee  brought  to  the  floor  the  bill 
wliich  we  have  presently  under  consid- 
eration. 

It  is  heartening  to  me,  if  a  little  ironic, 
that  that  bill  is  practically  identical  with 
the  bill  I  recommended  in  1965  and  there 
is  hardly  a  line  different  from  S.  1307 
which  I  introduced  in  March  1967.  I  do 
not  wish  to  appear  to  crow,  nor  do  I  want 
to  appear  egotistical,  but  it  is  somewhat 
heartening  to  a  U.S.  Senator  who  has 
so  often  been  wrong  to  find  that  for 
once  he  happens  to  be  right.  So  I  think 
I  am  entitled  to  a  very  brief  moment  of 
self-congratulations  for  having  for  once 
at  least  been  astute. 

Mr  President,  we  got  a  splendid  report 
from  the  committee  on  the  bill.  I  endorse 
it  wholeheortedly.  I  note  that  the  re- 
port states,  reading  from  page  2  of  the 
report: 

The  committee  favors  enactment  of  this 
legislation  now  for  two  basic  reasons.  As  a 
matter  of  domestic  monetary  policy,  ex- 
pected normal  increases  in  the  supply  of 
Federal  Reserve  notes  will  require  a  pro- 
gresslvelv  larger  reserve  requirement  in  sub- 
sequent "years.  Maintaining  the  current  gold 
reserve  requirements  could  ultimately  In- 
terfere with  business  and  unduly  limit  ne- 
cessarv  domestic  economic  expanson.  As  a 
matter  of  international  monetary  necessity, 
there  must  be  adequate  assurance  that  the 
full  amount  of  U.S.  gold  reserves  would  be 
available  If  needed  to  maintain  the  stability 
of  the  dollar  at  $35  per  ounce  of  gold. 

I  commend  to  Members  of  the  Senate 
the  remainder  of  the  astute  and  able 
discussion  by  the  committee  of  their  sup- 
port for  this  bill;  and  I  read  briefly  from 
page  5  of  the  report : 

The  keystone  of  the  International  mone- 
tary system  Is  this  convertibility  of  the  dol- 
lar into  gold  at  a  fixed  price.  Substantially 
for  this  reason,  foreign  monetary  authorities 
are  willing  to  hold  dollar  reserves.  Indeed, 
many  foreign  monetary  authorities  liave 
found  It  to  their  advantage  to  hold  dollars 
rather  than  gold,  since  dollars  prcxluce  inter- 
est income  while  pold  does  n&t.  However, 
recent  gold  outflows  following  the  devalua- 
tion of  sterling  have  heen  caused  in  part 
by  uncertainty  over  whether  the  commitment 
of  the  United  States  to  maintain  the  fixed 
price  convertibility  of  the  dollar  will  con- 
tinue. 

By  passing  this  bill,  •ve  can  assure  that 
it  will  continue  until  such  time  as  we  can 
get  implemented  the  plan  for  deliberate 
reserve  creation,  .supported  by  our  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  and  agreed  to  in 
principle  a  few  months  ago  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro. 

Quoting  again  from  the  report: 
It  is  essential,  therefore,  that  the  United 
States  continue  to  maintain  the  fixed  link 
with  gold.  The  maintenance  of  value  of  the 
U.S.  dollar  at  $35  per  ounce  should  continue 
to  insure  the  confidence  of  foreign  monetary 
authorities  to  hold  dollars  as  part  of  their 
official  reserves. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  will  go  far  to 
assure  that  that  situation  will  continue. 

Mr.  President,  on  March  13  there  was 
printed  in  the  New  York  Times  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "The  Gold  Drama."  I  agree 
wholeheartedly  with  the  arguments  made 
in  that  editorial  in  support  of  this  bill, 
and  with  Its  analysis  of  the  whole  prob- 
lem of  gold;  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

The  Gold  Drama 

The  drama  of  the  gold  rush  has  entered 
a  new  and  perhaps  decisive  stage.  It  is  quite 
clear  that  the  existing  international  pay- 
ments system,  based  on  a  fixed  relationship 
between  gold  and  the  dollar,  is  eroding.  The 
President's  measures  to  bolster  -the  nation's 
balance  of  payments,  the  gesture  of  inter- 
national cooperation  expressed  by  central 
bankers  over  the  weekend  in  Basel  or  the 
decision  to  eliminate  the  domestic  gold  cover 
requirement  are  all  regarded  as  belated  and 
inadequate  steps  to  keep  the  system  from 
breaking  down. 

There  Is  little  to  be  gained  by  further  re- 
assurances from  defenders  of  the  system.  The 
blunt  truth  is  that  they  are  no  longer  be- 
lieved. Ever  since  the  pound's  devaluation, 
foreign  exchange  markets  have  been  Infected 
with  suspicion  and  fear.  Now  fear  and  sus- 
picion are  feeding  upon  themselve.s.  so  that 
the  fever  for  gold  mounts  with  each  fresh 
denial  of  change  from  Washington  and  each 
fresh  rumor  that  change  is  in  the  making. 
It  has  been  apparent  for  a  long  time  that 
the  existing  system  needs  to  he  replaced  by 
something  more  responsive  and  flexible.  Yet 
the  system  lias  proved  much  stronger  and 
more  adaptable  than  it  is  generally  credited 
with  being.  It  has  made  possible  a  vast  ex- 
pansion in  international  trade  and  invest- 
ment. Unquestionably  it  has  seriotis  short- 
comings, but  the  machinery  is  less  at  fault 
than  are  those  operating  It. 

Distrust  has  now  spread  to  the  system  It- 
self. Instead  of  evolutionary  reform,  many  of 
its  critics  now  want  to  scrap  It  altogether, 
offering  a  variety  of  schemes  to  take  its  place. 
There  are  demands  for  doubling  or  tripling 
the  price  of  gold,  for  setting  up  a  two-tier 
market  for  gold  and  for  breaking  the  link 
with  gold. 

None  of  t'lese  proposed  solutions  can 
really  work.  Raising  the  price  of  gold  will 
not  solve  any  of  the  afflictions  that  now 
plague  the  system;  at  best,  it  will  merely 
postpone  the  day  of  reckoning.  Setting  up  a 
two-price  system  by  withdrawing  from  the 
London  gold  market  will  not  abate  the  fever 
lor  gold;  it  will  in  fact  be  a  form  of  dollar 
devaluation  that  would  prove  unsettling  for 
world  trade.  And  an  attempt  to  do  away  with 
the  link  between  gold  and  the  dollar  would 
prove  even  more  unsettling,  threatening  a 
severe  shrinkage  in  trade  and  investment. 

Given  time  and  cooperation  It  should  be 
possible  to  move  away  from  gold  by  wlnnlrig 
universal  acceptance  of  a  new  internationally 
backed  official  ciwrency.  But  gold  right  now 
is  too  Important  to  be  liquidated  without  in- 
viting monetary  chaos.  The  rules  must  be 
changed,  but  the  need  is  for  a  gradual  revis- 
ing of  the  script,  not  for  the  substitution  In 
the  heat  of  crisis  of  an  entirely  new.  un- 
tested, untrusted  version. 

If  gold  must  remain  on  the  stage  for  some 
time  to  come,  then  so  must  the  dpllar.  It  is 
Just  as  important  an  element  in  tHe  .drama, 
because  there  is  simply  no  other  currency 
that  can  take  over  Its  key  role  in  financing 
international  transactions.  Europe's  central 
banks  and  finance  ministries  recognize  that 
there  is  no  acceptable  stand-in;  if  there  were, 
they  would  have  brought  it  out  of  the  wings 
long  ago.  They  are  extending  cooperation — 
and  must  extend  more— while  proceeding  to 
undertake  essential  and  basic  reform. 

But  the  chief  responsibility  now  rests  with 
the  United  States.  If  the  drama  Is  not  to  end 
In  disaster,  Washington  must  take  deliberate 
and  constructive  steps  to  defend  the  dollar. 
This  is  no  time  for  hollow  soliloquies.  It  is 
time  to  appoint  a  top-level  administrator 
with  broad  powers  to  conduct  the  defense  of 
the  balance  of  payments.  It  is  time  for  de- 
cisive fiscal  action— for  example,  a  real  reduc- 
tion in  nonpoverty  spending  and  a  sharp  in- 
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crMM  in  exciM  tM««  on  nonaMenUaU— to 
cr«ate  a  realUUc  balance  between  the  na- 
tton's  commltmenU  and  the  resource*  It  haa 
to  meet  them.  It  U  time  to  end  the  su»pen»e 
•o  that  a  new  system  can  be  built  on  the 
framework,  rather  than  the  ashes,  of  the  old. 

Mr.  CLARK.  PlnaUy,  Mr.  President.  I 
cannot  refrain,  egotistic  although  I  am 
sure  It  will  appear,  from  reading  the  last 
paragraph  of  the  committee  report,  under 
the  heading  "Action  Foreseen  Long  Ago" : 

This  committee  U  indebted  to  congressional 
leaders  such  as  the  Honorable  Joseph  S. 
Clark,  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  who  Is  a 
former  chairman  of  our  InternaUonal  Fi- 
nance Subcommittee.  His  farsightedness  In 
predicting  the  need  for  this  action  long  ago 
and  his  guidance  and  dlrecUon  In  drafting 
the  necessary  legislation  have  been  Invaluable 
aids. 

Mr.  President,  it  may  be  a  long,  hot 
summer;  it  may  be  a  long,  cold,  wet  win- 
ter; it  may  be  a  long,  long  time  before 
this  Senator  again  has  the  opportunity 
to  stand  on  his  feet  and  say  such  extraor- 
dinarily nice  things  about  himself. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  The  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  is  recognized. 

Mr.  THURMOND  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
tend to  vote  against  the  removal  of  the 
gold  cover.  My  reason  for  this  is  that  all 
evidence  points  to  one  overwhelming  con- 
clusion: We  are  merely  postponing  the 
problem. 

This  administration  has  not  taken  the 
necessary  steps  to  put  our  economic 
house  in  order.  These  steps  Include  tak- 
ing strong  action  to  reverse  the  inflation- 
ary trend  in  our  economy.  Cont-nued  def- 
icit spending  can  only  serve  to  weaken 
confidence  in  our  dollar  and  to  make  our 
exports  less  competitive  in  the  interna- 
tional marketplace. 

This  administration  Is  Intent  on 
preserving  all  its  sacred  spending  cows. 
It  has  shown  no  willingness  to  cut  its 
controversial  spending  programs.  In  con- 
trast, they  ask  the  American  people  to 
assume  the  burden  for  these  failures  in 
administraUon  poUcy.  They  want  to  im- 
pose an  additional  Ux  on  an  already 
over-taxed  public.  They  want  to  restrict 
travel  abroad;  they  want  to  restrict  pri- 
vate investment  abroad.  All  of  the  John- 
son administrations  proposals  fall  on  the 
people. 

Meanwhile,  the  administration  wants 
to  continue  its  policy  of  unprecedented 
Government  spending.  The  administra- 
tion wants  the  American  people  to  sacri- 
fice but  has  shown  no  willingness  on  its 
own  part  to  sacrifice. 

The  President  has  established  no 
priorities.  He  wants  to  continue  spending 
on  all  levels  and  let  the  taxpayer  pick 
up  the  bill.  It  is  clear  that  we  cannot 
solve  the  problem  of  the  gold  drain  un- 
til we  have  reestablished  confidence  In 
the  dollar.  We  cannot  reestablish  that 
confidence  until,  and  unless,  we  halt  the 
infiationary  trend  which  is  reducing  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  year  by 
year  There  is  no  question  that  heavy 
Government  spending  contributes  se- 
riously to  this  inflationary  pressure.  But 
the  administration  refuses  to  cut  down 
on  its  own  spending  program. 

Certainly  something  must  be  done: 
otherwise  our  Nation  Is  headed  for  eco- 


nomic disaster.  The  proposal  before  us 
merely  buys  time.  In  1965  this  adminis- 
tration bought  time.  We  were  promised 
that  our  action  at  that  time  would  free 
enough  gold  to  satisfy  our  requirements 
abroad  for  10  years.  Yet  here  we  are 
again,  3  years  and  $5  billion  in  gold  later, 
with  a  request  to  buy  more  time. 

This  administration  has  shown  it  is 
unable  to  use  this  "bought  time"  effec- 
tively. It  treats  it  merely  as  an  invita- 
tion to  continue  unwise  fiscal  policies. 

We  have  an  additional  problem  in  that 
once  the  gold  freed  by  this  removal  of 
the  cover  has  been  used  up,  we  are  at 
the  end  of  our  rope.  What  will  we  do 
then?  I  have  no  doubts  that  this  day 
of  reckoning  will  come.  This  administra- 
tion has  been  consistent  in  its  refusal 
to  face  up  to  economic  reality.  There 
is  no  reason  to  suspect  that  it  will  change 
in  an  election  year. 

Removal  of  the  gold  cover  is  not  go- 
ing to  solve  the  problem.  I  believe  that 
we  should  refuse  to  pass  it  until  the 
administration  shows  that  it  is  willing  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  root  causes  of 
the  problem. 

Much  of  the  reluctance  to  support  this 
removal  of  the  gold  cover  can  be  traced 
to  a  lack  of  confidence  that  steps  will 
be  taken  to  reverse  recent  trends  in  our 
economy.  In  the  last  10  years  old  gold 
reserves  have  been  depleted  $9^4  billion. 
Our  balance-of-paymtnts  deficit  in  this 
same  period  has  averaged  $2 '2  billion 
a  year.  Removal  of  the  cover  may 
provide  a  verj-  temporary  relief  by  re- 
storing a  measure  of  confidence  in  the 
dollar,  but  this  will  be  short  lived,  as  in 
the  past.  Continued  infiation.  continued 
deficit  spending  and  continued  balance- 
of-payments  problems  will  encourage  the 
foreign  central  banks  to  seek  more  gold. 

Indeed,  predictions  that  the  Senate 
would  remove  the  gold  cover  have  filled 
the  news  media  In  the  last  few  days. 
This  is  supposed  to  be  the  action  that 
will  restore  confidence.  Yet  we  can  see  by 
the  morning  papers  that  this  impending 
removal  has  done  nothing  to  diminish 
the  demand  for  i;old  abroad.  Yesterday 
saw  unprecedented  buying  of  gold  on  the 
foreign  markets. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  believe  that 
removal  of  the  gold  cover  will  restore 
confidence.  In  my  Judgment,  It  will  be 
interpreted  abroad  as  a  sign  of  weak- 
ness— as  a  sign  of  our  trying  to  take  the 
easy  way  out,  rather  than  making  the 
more  difficult  decision  to  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  halt  the  decline  In  the 
dollar's  purchasing  power. 

By  providing  more  time,  we  are  only 
putting  off  the  solution  to  another  day. 
The  suiswer  to  this  problem  Is  reducing 
expenditures  sufBclent  to  balance  the 
budget  and  if  this  appears  impossible 
during  wartime,  then  a  necessary  in- 
crease in  taxes  should  be  levied  to  raise 
funds  to  pay  for  additional  war  expenses. 
By  only  removing  this  gold  cover  without 
taking  these  actions  I  have  mentioned, 
the  Senate  would  be  endorsing  a  policy 
of  postponing,  putting  off  and  procrasti- 
nating. 

I  cannot  endorse  this  action. 

I  discussed  this  problem  in  full  in  a 
recent  newsletter  entitled  'The  Gold 
Alarm."  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  newsletter  appear  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  newslet- 
ter was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Thk  Gold  Alarm 
(By  Senator  Strom  Thurmond) 
The  news  has  been  filled  with  accounts  of 
the  serious  depleUon  of  our  gold  reserves. 
By  law.  every  dollar  blU  Issued  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  system  must  be  backed  by  25 
cents  m  gold.  Foreign  banking  systems  can 
trade  In  the  dollars  they  hold  for  gold,  but 
since  1934  U.S.  citizens  cannot.  For  the  past 
three  years,  and  more,  many  foreign  bAiiks 
have  been  Insistently  demanding  gold  for 
the  dollars  they  bold. 

As  long  as  the  International  monetary  sys- 
stem  Is  In  good  shape,  gold  Is  not  necessary 
for  world  trade,  except  for  the  convenience 
of  transfers  of  Internatlcnal  payments.  In 
ordinary  times,  the  nations  demanding  gold 
would  be  putting  themselves  at  a  disadvan- 
tage. Dollars  can  be  invested,  and  bring  In 
a  return;  whereas  gold  cannot  he  Invested, 
and  costs  money  to  transfer  and  store. 

The  explanation  of  the  demand  for  gold 
Is  speculation — but  not  speculation  of  the 
ordinary  kind.  These  nations  are  laying  a 
grim  wager.  They  are  betting  that  the  United 
States  wUl  mismanage  Its  economic  affairs, 
bringing  about  the  ultimate  decline  of  the 
dollar.  Clearly,  if  they  win,  we  lose. 

These  speculators  find  much  to  encourage 
them  in  their  deadly  game.  The  United  States 
Is  headed  for  trouble,  with  few  of  those  re- 
sponsible for  our  economic  health  paying  at- 
tention to  our  course.  The  Administration's 
request  to  remove  the  gold  cover  is  a  case 
In  point. 

Removmg  the  gold  cover  is  only  a  short- 
term  answer  to  a  pressing  problem.  By  law. 
the  Federal  Reserve  must  maintain  a  26  per- 
cent gold  reserve.  We  have  always  had  enough 
gold  on  hand  so  that  this  restriction  never 
came  Into  effect.  The  margin  of  free  gold 
available  to  meet  foreign  demand  Is  today 
only  •U  billion — but  even  half  of  that  will 
be  used  up  by  domestic  needs  and  currency 
expansion.  At  the  current  rate  of  demand, 
this  narrow  margin  could  be  used  up  In  a  few 
months. 

Those  who  have  argued  for  the  removal  01 
the  gold  cover  have  said  that  we  are  on  the 
horns  of  an  uncomfortal9»«  dilemma.  If  we 
were  to  suspend  gold  payiAenU,  they  say  a 
world-wide  monetary  crisis  would  ensue.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  machinery  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act  provides  for  continuing  pay- 
ments to  meet  foreign  demands,  even  below 
the  gold  cover  minimum,  but  with  an  emer- 
gency tax  upon  the  Federal  Reserve  system. 
The  effect  of  the  emergency  clause  would  be 
to  raise  the  discount  rate  for  loans,  and  de- 
press the  domestic  economy. 

Removal  of  the  gold  cover  also  means  re- 
moval of  the  emergency  mechanism.  Like  a 
sick  patient  anesthetized  against  pain,  we 
will  not  be  aware  of  the  true  state  of  our 
economy.  Unless  stringent  measures  are  taken 
'  to  reverse  the  outflow  of  gold,  removal  of  the 
gold  cover  Is  a  dangerous  action. 

Three  years  ago.  Congress  removed  the  re- 
quirement for  a  gold  cover  on  Federal  Re- 
serve deposits,  without  taking  steps  to  cure 
the  gold  demand.  Three  years  and  •S  billion 
dollars  later,  we  are  once  more  faced  with 
the  same  Issue. 

Partial  removal  of  the  gold  cover  In  1965 
did  not  encourage  foreign  nations  to  stop 
cashing  In  their  dollars.  Instead,  the  1965 
action  was  correctly  Interpreted  as  a  sign  of 
weakness,  and  some  nations,  particularly 
France,  moved  In  for  the  kill.  The  repetition 
of  the  same  policy  in  1968  can  only  be  in- 
terpreted abroad  as  a  sign  of  fUcal  Irrespon- 
sibility. It  will  whet  their  appetite. 

Our  money  supply  today  consists  not  only 
of  ctirrency  and  coins,  but  also  of  deposits 
In  the  familiar  checking  accounts  at  banks. 
Currency  accounts  for  only  19  percent  of  the 
money  supply.  The  gold  over  Is  only  25  per- 
cent of  the  currency.  It  U  obvious  that  gold 
functions  In  a  more  complex  manner  than 
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many  people  reallM.  The  most  Important 
function  of  the  gold  cover  Is  to  serve  aa  a 
Congressional  statement  of  policy  on  the 
soundness  of  our  fiscal  affairs.  It  serves  as  an 
automatic  warning  that  the  economy  U  being 
mUmanaged.  To  remove  the  alarm  when  the 
ringing  gets  too  loud  Is  not  the  safest  policy. 


MESSAGE     FROM     THE     HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  without  amendment,  the 
Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  138)  calling 
on  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  to  serve 
the  youth  of  this  Nation  as  required  by 
their  congressional  charter. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  9063)  to 
amend  the  International  Claims  Settle- 
ment Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  timely  determination  of  cer- 
tain claims  of  American  nationals,  and 
for  other  purposes;  asked  a  conference 
with  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mrs. 
Kelly,  Mr.  Hays,  and  Mr,  Prelinghuy- 
SEN  were  appointed  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair, 
under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  74- 
170,  appoints  the  following  Senators  to 
attend  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
meeting  to  be  held  at  Dakar,  Senegal 
on  April  15  to  21.  1968:  Monroney,  Jor- 
dan of  North  Carolina.  Yarborouch. 
Hart,  Allott,  and  Scott. 

The  Chair,  under  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  8&-420,  appoints  Senator 
Gritening  to  attend  the  United  States- 
Mexico  Interparliamentary  Conference 
to  be  held  at  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  on  April 
11  to  17.  1968,  to  replace  Senator 
Yarborough. 

The  Chair  appoints  the  foUowirw  Sen- 
ators to  attend  the  ad  hoc  Committee  To 
Study  Peaceful  Uses  of  the  Sea-Bed  and 
Ocean  Floor,  to  be  held  at  New  York, 
N.Y.,  on  March  18  to  22,  1968:  Pell  and 
Cotton. 

The  Chair,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  79- 
565,  appoints  the  following  Senator  to 
the  U.S.  National  Commission  for  the 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific, 
and  Cultural  Organization:  William  B. 
Spong.  Jr. 


Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  CortisI. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
(No.  606)  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Curtis].  On  this  question,  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  BYRD  of   West  Virginia.   I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
1  Mr.  Eastland]  .  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas I  Mr.  FuLBRiGHTl,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore),  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  I  Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  I  Mr.  LauscheI,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas   [Mr.  McClellan], 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mon- 
DALEl,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Monroney  1 ,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
I  Mr.  Nelson],  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pastore],  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  LongI,  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  aimounce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
GoREl,  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Hart],  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Magnuson],  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  MoNDALE],  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon,  (Mr.  Morse],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson],  and 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pas- 
tore]  would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson],  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton], 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Ku- 
cHELl,  and  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Prouty]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pear- 
son] is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  KuchelI,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson]  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  17, 
nays  64,  as  follows: 

[No.  58  Leg.] 
YEAS— 17 


Tydlngs  Tarborough 

Williams,  N.J.     Young,  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING— 19 


Carlson 

Long,  Mo. 

Nelson 

Eastland 

Magnuson 

Pat  tore 

Pulbrlght 

McClellan 

Pearson 

Gore 

Mondale 

Prouty 

Hart 

Monroney 

Talmadge 

Kuchel 

Morse 

Lausche 

Morton 

ELIMINATION  OF  RESERVE 
REQUIREMENTS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  14743)  to  eliminate  the 
reserve  requirements  for  Federal  Reserve 
notes  and  for  U.S.  notes  and  Treasury 
notes  of  1890. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
guest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Yotmo  of  Ohio  in  the  chair) .  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER."  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered.  The  question 


Allott 

Baker 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Domlnlck 


Aiken 

Anderson 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Bennett 

Bible 

Hoggs 

Brewster 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

Dodd 

Ellender 

Ea^rln 


Fannin 

Harsen 

H'.ckenlooper 

HrvLSka 

MlUer 

Mundt 

NAYS— 64 

Fong 

Orlffln 

Gruenlng 

Harris 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

Havden 

HUl 

Holland 

HolUngs 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Kennedy,  Mass 

Kennedy,  NY. 

Long.  La. 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 


Murphy 
Thurmond 
Tower 

Williams.  Del. 
Young,  N.  Dak. 


McOee 
McOovorn 

Mclntyre 
Metcalf 
Montoya 
Moss 
Muskle 
Pell 
Percy 
Proxmlre 
Randolph 
Rlblcoff 
Russell 
Scott 
Smathers 
,  Smith 
Sparkman 
.Spong 
Stennls 
Symington 


So  Mr.  Curtis'  amendment  (No.  606) 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT   NO.   608 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  (No.  608) ,  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  furtlier  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,    it    is    so    ordered,    and    the 

amendment  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 

in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

On  page  4,  line  8,  after  "Sec.  13."  Insert 
•'(a)". 

On  page  4,  after  line  11,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(b)  If  the  value  of  the  gold  stocks  of  the 
United  States  does  not  exceed  at  any  time 
$10,000,000,000,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  forthwith  report  that  fact  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Upon  the  receipt  of  any  such  report,  such 
committee,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  shall  undertake,  at  the  ear- 
liest practicable  date,  a  full  and  complete 
study,  with  appropriate  hearings.  In  order  to 
determine  what  changes.  If  any.  should  be 
made  In  the  gold  policies  of  the  United 
States,  including  but  not  limited  to  the 
United  States  commitment  to  buy  and  sell 
gold  to  foreign  monetary  authorities  at  $35 
per  ounce.  Findings  and  recommendations  of 
such  committee  developed  as  a  result  of  any 
such  study  shall  be  promptly  reported  to  the 
Senate." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  without  losing 
his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  in  connection 
with  the  pending  amendment  there  be  a 
time  limitation  of  one-half  hour,  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin]  and 
the  manager  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

How  much  time  does  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  yield  to  himself? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
is  one  paramoimt  impression  emerging 
from  these  discussions,  it  is  obviously 
that  no  one  knows  exactly  what  will 
happen  if  this  gold  cover  is  removed. 
Predictions  have  ranged  from  a  reac- 
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tion  Involving  a  severe  drain  on  our 
gold  reserves,  to  a  confidence  that  simply 
making  our  gold  stocks  available  will  be 
sufficient  to  discourage  the  heaviest  gold 
buymg  in  years. 

The  inability  of  our  finest  interna- 
tional financiers  to  predict  with  confi- 
dence the  impact  of  this  bill  points  up 
the  need  for  my  modest  amendment. 

I  wish  to  remind  the  Senate  that  my 
amendment  would  not  affect  the  bill 
under  consideration,  nor  woxild  it  affect 
the  withdrawal  of  our  Nations  gold  as 
a  reserve  for  Federal  Reserve  notes  out- 
standing. 

It  simply  would  call  on  this  body  to 
thoroughly  investigate  the  gold  policies 
of  our  country  any  time  our  gold  re- 
serves dip  as  low  as  $10  billion. 

As  I  stated  yesterday,  as  late  as  1965 
when  the  gold  reserve  requirement  was 
removed  for  Federal  Reserve  bank  de- 
posit liabilities,  there  were  free  gold  re- 
serves of  $6  billion  which  our  interna- 
tional money  managers  felt  would  be 
sufficient  to  meet  our  money  supply  needs 
and  our  international  commitments  for 
some  10  years.  It  took  just  3  intervening 
years,  during  which  the  administration 
did  not  correct  our  imbalance,  to  reach 
another  crisis. 

Fiu-ther,  the  substance  of  my  amend- 
ment goes  to  the  profound  economic 
question  of  how  we  will  continue  the 
commerce  of  the  free  world  trading  na- 
tions. Should  this  bill  upset  the  balance, 
new  policies  are  going  to  have  to  be  de- 
veloped and  new  methods  as  well.  To 
permit  our  gold  reserves  to  simply 
dwindle  away  without  legislatmg  a  key 
point  at  which  the  Senate  would  have 
to  thoroughly  study  our  gold  policies, 
seems  to  me  to  be  an  abrogation  of  Con- 
gress' constitutional  authority  and  re- 
sponsibility over  this  country's  monetary 
resources. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  would 
provide  a  trit;Kering  device,  in  that  it 
provides,  as  follows: 

On  page  4.  line  8.  cfter  "Sec.  13. '•  Insert 
"(a>". 

On  page  i.  alter  line  11.  insert  tlie  fol- 
lowing: 

"(bi  If  the  value  of  the  gold  stocks  of  the 
trnited  States  does  not  exceed  at  any  time 
$10,000,000,000.  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  forthwith  report  that  fact  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Bi.nkm.^  and  Currency  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Upon  the  receipt  of  any  such  report, 
such  committee,  or  an;*  duly  authorized  sub- 
committee thereof,  shall  undertaice.  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date,  a  full  and  complete 
study,  with  appropriate  hearings,  in  order  to 
determine  what  changes.  If  any,  should  be 
made  In  the  gold  policies  of  the  United 
States,  including  but  not  limited  to  the 
United  States  commitment  to  buy  and  sell 
gold  to  forei.in  monetary  .luthorities  at  $3d 
per  ounce  Findings  and  recommendations 
of  such  committee  developed  as  a  result  of 
any  such  study  shall  be  promptly  reported 
to  the  Senate." 

My  objective  in  offering  the  amend- 
ment is  to  be  positive  that  the  Senate 
would  be  on  notice  if  at  any  time  our 
gold  stocks  do  not  exceed  $10  billion.  I 
realize,  in  view  of  what  has  'oeen  happen- 
ing in  the  past  few  days,  that  we  are  in 
jeopardy  of  reaching  this  position  much 
earlier  than  anticipated.  At  the  .same 
time  we  are  very  hopeful  that  there  will 
be  a  change  with  regard  to  the  run  on 
our  gold  in  the  London  pool.  My  amend- 
ment could  take  effect  some  time  in  the 


future  I  believe  it  is  imperative  that  the 
Senate  be  on  notice  any  time  this  does 
occur. 

Many  times  we  wonder  where  we  stand, 
and  as  evidenced  by  the  great  selling 
now  on  the  London  gold  market  we  are 
again  without  complete  information. 

Mr.  President.  I  feel  it  Is  essential  that 
the  amendment  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.   DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,   will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  congratulate  the  Senator  for  offering 
the  amendment. 

In  1963,  when  I  was  a  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  International  Finance, 
I  wrote  a  report  which  was  printed  by 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency I  made  the  .same  recommenda- 
tions. I  stated  that  we  should  have  com- 
plete and  full  hearings  on  our  .?old 
policy,  that  we  should  stimulate  the  pro- 
duction of  gold,  and  I  made  recommen- 
dations about  what  to  do  concerning 
countries  drawing  out  our  gold. 

In  other  words.  I  had  suggested  a 
complete  review  of  our  related  policies, 
which,  as  I  understand  it.  Is  what  the 
Senator  requests,  any  time  our  gold 
reaches  a  certain  level. 
Mr.  FANNIN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  IX>MINICK.  I  did  not  get  the 
tone  of  day  In  response  to  the  report. 
I  could  not  get  anything  initiated. 

It  seems  to  me  that  offering  this 
amendment  makes  sense  and  I  hope  we 
can  adopt  It  and  get  some  action. 

Mr  FANNIN.  I  certainly  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado. 
He  is  one  of  the  most  knowledgeable 
men  in  Congress  and  in  the  country  In 
regard  to  our  metals  program.  I  do  feel 
that  It  Is  extremely  important,  as  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  has  explained, 
to  Insure  that  this  action  be  triggered  at 
the  proper  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  my  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  presentation  which  has  been 
made  by  my  good  friend  from  Arizona. 
I  have  discussed  the  amendment  with 
him.  There  is  sense  in  it.  After  saying 
that,  I  have  to  say  that  I  think  It  should 
be  rejected. 

There  is  no  need  to  write  into  law  a 
provision  that  would  require  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  to  hold 
hearings  at  the  time  our  gold  stock 
reached  SIC  billion.  If  that  event  should 
occur.  There  are  implications  in  such  a 
requirement  which  I  believe  might  be 
misconstrued,  particularly  with  refer- 
ence to  the  change  that  might  come 
about  in  the  price  of  gold. 

I  have  taken  note  of  the  statement 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Colorado  con- 
cerning what  happened  in  1963.  At  that 
time,  I  was  not  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, nor  was  I  on  the  Subcommittee 
on  International  Finance  and,  tlierefore, 
I  had  no  part  in  it  But,  as  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Curren- 
cy now.  I  want  to  give  assurance  that 
we  shall  stand  ready  to  hold  hearings 
and  to  consider  the  gold  prublcm  at  any 
time.  In  fact,  we  have  already  demon- 
strated that.  We  reported  an  amend- 
ment from  the  committee  to  require  the 


Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  report  to 
Congress  every  6  months  on  the  current 
gold  situation. 

The  House,  however,  passed  a  bill 
without  such  a  provision.  In  our  desire 
to  get  quick  action  on  the  bill,  as  I  ex- 
plained today,  when  we  reached  this 
legislation  I  asked  that  the  House  bill 
be  called  up  without  this  amendment. 

I  submlited  for  the  Record  a  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
I  think  it  would  be  well  to  read  that  let- 
ter at  this  time  because  it  has  a  bearing 
upon  this  matter. 

It  is  addressed  to  me  and  reads  as 
follows : 

The  Report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  concerning  removal 
of  the  gold  reserve  re^juirement  (Rept.  No. 
1007)  made  cne  substitute  amendment  to 
S.  2857.  the  bill  to  eliminate  the  reserve  re- 
quirement for  Federal  Reserve  notes  and  for 
US.  notes  and  Treasury  notes  of  1890.  This 
amendment  would  require  a  formal  semi- 
annual report  to  Congress  on  U.S.  purchases 
and  sales  of  gold  and  on  the  then  current 
sUtus  of  U.S.  gold  stock.  This  suggestion  was 
made  In  order  to  keep  the  Congress  abreast 
of  events  which  would  affect  the  economy 
here  and  abroad. 

The  Treasury  Department  Is  keenly  aware 
of  the  need  to  keep  the  Congress  fully  In- 
formed of  the  factors  affecting  gold  policy. 
We  are  fully  agreeable  to  transmitting  the  ^ 
information  cited  in  the  proposed  amend- 
ment to  S.  2867:  and  this  letter  is  to  inform 
you  formally  that  we  shall  make  such  infor- 
mation available  to  the  Congress  on  a  semi- 
annual basis. 

This  undertaking  by  Treasury  would  make 
unnecessary  a  specific  amendment  to  ac- 
complish the  same  objective.  I  believe  that 
it  is  vital  that  the  gold  cover  legislation  be 
enacted  as  quickly  as  possible.  Procedural 
delavs  that  might  result  from  amendments 
to  tlie  bin  could,  at  this  time,  have  a  seriously 
adverse  effect  on  the  gold  and  foreign  ex- 
change markets. 

In  light  of  these  risks  and  the  Treasury's 
undertaking  to  provide  the  Congress  with  the 
information  cited  in  the  amendment  to  S. 
2867.  I  stronglv  urge  that  this  amendment  be 
deleted  from  the  bill  and  that  the  Senate 
pass  the  bill  without  amendment. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  accepted 
that  proposal,  in  regard  to  his  amend- 
ment, but  said  that  he  wanted  additional 
Information  Included  in  the  report. 

As  a  result,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury wrote  this  letter  to  me  on  March  13. 
1968: 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  It  has  been  requested 
that  the  Congress  be  kept  informed  of  In- 
ternational  Monetary  Fund   discussions   on 
•  the  evolution  of  the  international  monetary 
system. 

This  is  to  Inform  you  that  the  Treasury 
will  keep  the  Congress  fully  Informed  and 
will  make  such  Information  available  to  the 
Congress  on  a  semi-annual  basis. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Henrt  H.  Fowler. 

Mr.  President,  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  can  at  any  time  review 
i)ur  monetary  system  and  does  not  need 
to  be  directed  to  do  so  by  this  amend- 
ment. Indeed,  members  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  are  constantly 
keepln;;  watch  over  our  monetar^'  system 
and  our  gold  supply.  And  our  gold  sup- 
ply on  any  given  day  Is  set  forth  In  the 
daily  Treasury  statement  and  our  gold 
transactions  are  made  public  on  a  peri- 
odical basis.  This  amendment  is  super- 
fluous: the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee already  has  the  power  and  the 
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right  to  review  the  substance  of  which 
is  set  forth  In  the  amendment  and  has 
ready  access  to  information  on  our  gold 
supply  and  on  our  monetary  system. 

The  pending  amendment  would  cause 
great  harm.  By  arbitrarily  selecting  the 
amount  of  $10  billion,  it  would  lend 
credence  to  the  rumor,  without  any  sub- 
stance, that  the  United  States  is  going  to 
stop  buying  and  selling  gold  at  S35  per 
ounce  when  the  SIO  billion  figure  is 
reached.  The  purpose  of  this  legislation 
is  to  show  to  the  world  that  we  Intend  to 
pledge  all  of  our  gold  stock.  By  using 
the  arbltiai-y  SIO  billion,  we  would  be  in 
effect  imposing  a  new  de  facto  $10  bil- 
lion gold  cover  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
would  conclude  that  we  no  longer  Intend 
to  honor  unequivocally  our  commitment. 

Mr.  President,  It  seems  to  me  that  with 
the  assurance  of  a  report  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  and  on  my  per- 
sonal assurance  that  the  committee  will 
be  called  together  at  any  time  there  is 
any  such  need  as  the  Senator  suggests 
there  should  be  no  need  for  the  amend- 
ment. I  shall  certainly  be  glad  to  call  the 
committee  together  and  see  that  full 
consideration  is  given.  I  do  not  see  how 
I  can  do  more. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  certainly  want  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama.  However, 
he  is  a  very  busy  man  and  has  many 
assignments  and  responsibilities.  I  feel 
that  It  would  be  unfair  just  to  make  this 
his  assignment  and  see  that  he  has  that 
responsibility.  Under  my  amendment,  the 
responsibility  would  be  on  the  Treasui-y 
Department.  It  would  not  be  based  a  6- 
month  delay.  It  would  mean  that  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
would  be  notified  immediately. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  1  recognize  the  force 
of  the  Senator's  argument.  However,  at 
the  rate  the  gold  market  was  going  early 
this  morning  in  the  Emopean  money 
market,  it  will  be  down  to  $10  billion  be- 
fore the  weekend  is  over. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  wanted  to  get  my 
amendment  in  before  that  took  place. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  is  the  pending 
business,  and  I  am  ready  to  vote. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  would  just  like  to  say 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama that  I  appreciate  his  desire  for 
prompt  action. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Certainly. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  feel  it  is  essential  for 
the  Senate  to  adopt  my  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time,  and 
.suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Tydincs  in  the  chair) .  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
_^    The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  before  the  Senate  is  on 
agreeing  to  amendment  No.  608  of  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  I  Mr.  Fannin  I.  All 
remaining  time  on  the  amendment  has 
been  yielded  back.  The  yeas  and  nays 
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have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  "Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Mississip- 
pi IMr.  Eastland],  the  Senator  fi-om  Ar- 
kansas I  Mr.  FuLBRiGHT],  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  IMr.  Gore],  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  IMr.  HartI,  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  IMr.  Lausche],  the  Senator 
from  Washington  IMr.  Magnuson],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  IMr.  Mc- 
Carthy], the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
IMr.  McClellanI.  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  IMr.  MondaleI.  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  IMr.  MonroneyI.  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  IMr.  Nelson  1. 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  IMr. 
PastoreI.  and  the  Senator  from  GeorRla 
IMr.  TalmadgeI,  are  necessarily  absent. 
I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  IMr.  Long]  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  IMr.  Morse]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia IMr.  KucHELl  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  IMr.  Mon- 
roneyI. If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  would  vote  "yea," 
and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  would 
vote  "nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
IMr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
IMr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Magndson],  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Mondale],  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  IMr.  Nelson],  and  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  LMr.  Pas- 
toreI would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson], 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Mor- 
ton], the  Senator  from  California  IMr. 
KucHEL] ,  and  the  Senator  from  'Vermont 
IMr.  Prottty]  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  KucHEL]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  IMr.  Mon- 
roneyI. If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  would  vote  ".vea" 
and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  would 
vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  35, 
nays  46,  as  follows: 

(No.  59  Leg.) 
•yEAS— 35 
Aiken  Curtis  McGov^rn 

Allott  Dlrksen  Miller 

Baker  Domlnlck  Mundt 

Bartlett  Fannin  Murphy 

Bible  Fon?  Pearson 

BrewFter  Griffln  Smith 

Byrd.  Va.  Grr.ening  Thurmond 

Cannon  Hansen  Tower 

Case  Hatfield  Tydings 

Church  Hlckenlooper      Williams.  Del. 

Cooper  Hruska  Young.  N.  Dak. 

Cotton  Jordan.  Idaho 


Anderson 

Bayh 

Bennett 

Boggs 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Bvrd.  W.  Va. 

Clark 

Dodd 

Ellender 

Ervin 

Harris 

Hartke 


NAYS— 46 

Havden 

Hill 

Holland 

HolUngs 

Inoiiye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Kennedy.  Mass. 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Long.  La. 

Mansfisld 

McGee 


Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Montoya 

Moss 

Muskle 

Pell 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Russell 

Scott 

Smathers 


Sparkman  Symington         Young,  Ohio 

Spong  Williams,  N.J. 

Stennls  Yarborough 

NOT  VOTING— 19 

Carlson  Long,  Mo.  Morton 

Eastland  Magnuson  Nelson 

Ful  bright  McCarthy  Ha.store 

Gore  McC'leilan  Prouty 

Hart  Mondale  Talmadge 

Kuchel  Monroney 

Lausche  Morse 

So  Mr.  Fannin's  amendment  (No.  608) 
was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT     NO.     552 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  call  up  my  amendment 
I  No.  552)  and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  IMr.  JavitsJ 
proposes  an  amendment,  as  follows : 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  insert  a  new  section 
as  follows: 

•Sec.  14.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  instruct  the  United  States  Executive 
Director  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
to  propose  to  the  Executive  Directors  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  that  they  de- 
velop recommendations  wltli  respect  to  the 
future  role  of  gold  as  an  international  mone- 
tary reserve  and  steps  to  be  instituted  to  in- 
sure that  gold  contributes  to  the  proper 
functioning  of  the  international  monetary 
system. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
report  to  the  appropriate  committees  of  Con- 
gress within  one  year  after  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  on  the  progress  of  the  discussions 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)." 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  JA'VITS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  consideration  of 
this  amendment  be  limited  to  20  minutes. 
10  minutes  to  each  side. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  the  Senator  will  give 
me  15  minutes;  I  do  not  think  he  needs 
more  than  five. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  All  right;  we  will 
still  let  it  be  20  minutes.  15  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York  and  five  to 
me. 

Mr.  JA'VITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
worked  out  an  understanding  with  the 
manager  of  the  bill  on  this  amendment, 
in  the  interest  of  bringing  the  bill 
quickly  to  a  vote. 

Tlie  amendment,  however,  is  verj'  im- 
portant, and  what  we  have  arrived  at  by 
way  of  a  solution  Is  very  important. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  have  pressed 
for  a  vote  on  this  amendment:  I  think  it 
could  be  as  significant  as  anything  we 
could  have  done  about  the  bill,  but  I  am 
persuaded  that  we  simply  have  to  get 
this  legislation  passed,  and  am  therefore 
sympathetic  with  the  efforts  of  the  man- 
a.?er  of  the  bill  in  trying  to  get  it  passed, 
so  It  can  so  to  the  President  and  be 
signed,  and  free  our  hands  with  respect 
to  at  least  one  of  the  problems  which  we 
have  in  connection  with  this  dreadful 
crisis  facing  the  monetary'  system  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  was  to  begin  the  process  by 
which  the  International  Monetarj'  Fund 
would  Uke  on  the  grave  responsibility 
which  is  now  carried  mainly  by  the 
United  States  for  providing  the  currency 
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which  represents  the  standard  value  of 
the  world. 

The  burden  of  being  the  principal 
world  reserve  currency  puts  an  enor- 
mous Impact  upon  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  which  Is  not  necessarily 
related  to  the  US  best  Interest  as  a 
nation  or  even  as  a  member  of  the  In- 
ternational community  and  it  is  archaic. 

It  is  my  deep  conviction  that  through 
thf  International  Monetary  Fund  an  op- 
portunity Is  available  for  setting  a  world 
standard  which  would  not  place  too 
backbreaklng  a  responsibility  upon  one 
nation,  the  United  States,  in  terms  of  the 
dollar,  which  has  very  much  succeeded 
the  pound  in  the  firm  tradition  which 
has  extended  since  probably  the  middle 
of  the  16th  century,  when  we  l^rst  began 
to  have  important  banking  in  the  world. 

It  Is  to  point  out  that  direction  that  I 
made  the  proposal  that  the  matter  bo 
opened  for  the  International  MoneUry 
Fund  to  see  whether  it  could  assume  that 
responsibility  and  be  the  holding  com- 
pany for  the  whole  world,  rather  than 
have  the  United  States  do  this  as  one 
nation,  wi^tlx  its  internal  laws  and  Con- 
gress not  being  as  responsive  to  an  inter- 
national mandate  as  would  be  the  IMP 

Mr.  President,  it  is  ver>-  much  to  our 
Interest  and  to  their  Interest.  However. 
I  realize  the  emergency  we  face  and 
therefore  realize  the  advisability  of  fol- 
lowing the  views  of  the  managers  of  the 
bill  and  the  needs  of  the  country  In  clear- 
ing the  way  for  this  legislation  which  I 
hope  will  be  passed  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  President.  I  therefore  agreed  with 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Spark- 
UAN\  upon  an  addition  to  the  commu- 
nication which  substituted  for  the  re- 
porting section  of  the  bill — which  he  had 
in  the  bill  and  which  he  took  out  by 
calling  up  the  House  bill. 

Mr  President,  that  document  is  ad- 
dressed to  Senator  Sparkman  and  reads 
as  follows: 

Thb  Secret /vmf  or  the  T«r.Asi«Y. 

Woa.'iinjrton.   March    13.   1963 

Vz.\R  M«.  Chmrma.n  It  has  been  requested 
that  the  Congress  be  kept  Informed  of  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund  discussions  on 
the  evolution  of  the  International  monetwy 
system. 

ThU  Is  to  Inforai  you  that  the  Treasury 
win  keep  the  Congress   fuUy  Informed  and 
win  make  such  Information  available  to  the 
Congress  on  a  senU-annual  basl». 
Sincerely  yours. 

HsNmr  H.  Powle«. 

I  state  the  expectation  that  the  U.S. 
Government  will  seriously  endeavor  to 
put  the  stabilizing  effect  of  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  into  this  pic- 
ture, that  we  will  really  seriously  deal 
with  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
in  the  hope  of  giving  us  a  monetary  sys- 
tem in  the  world  which  is  rational  and 
will  replace  chaotic  conditions  which 
have  developed  now  in  respect  of  this 
gold  rush  and  the  monetary  crisis  in 
which  the  whole  world  Is  plunged.  I  do 
not  expect  that  this  will  Pierely  be 
brushed  off  as  a  general  statement  in 
every  semiannual  report  saying:  "Dis- 
cussions are  going  on  in  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund." 

I  would  like  to  state  that  I  am  per- 
sonally a  member  of  enough  committees 
so  that  I  will  make  it  my  business  to 
see  that  we  have  not  only  an  account 


from  the  SecreUry  of  the  Treasury  as  to 
what  is  done,  but  also  a  continuing  ef- 
fort to  begin  a  process  of  having  an  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund  that  will  be 
responsible  for  the  world's  currency  as 
the  main  standard,  rather  than  placing 
our  whole  economy  and  that  of  the  world 
Into  the  jeopardy  which  Is  represented 
by  the  existing  situation. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time  and  would  invite  any  com- 
ment which  the  manager  of  the  bill  de- 
sires to  make. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  as  one 
who  is  not  as  well  versed  as  I  might  be 
In  international  matters  or  economics  I 
would  like  to  ask:  Who  would  be  the 
guarantors  of  the  international  currency 
that  would  result  from  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  taking  over  the  responsi- 
bility now  lodged  in  the  United  SUtes? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  There  are  more  than  70 
members  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund.  They  would  all  be  the  joint  guar- 
antors, and  the  United  States  has  such 
a  large  position  in  that  fund — which  is 
about  22  percent,  as  to  represent  a  com- 
plete veto  in  resp>ect  of  the  matter,  and 
also  nothing  in  respect  of  the  economy 
of  the  United  States  would  be  automatic 
or  at  the  risk  of  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund. 

The  only  thing  it  would  do  would  be 
to  take  off  our  back  this  awful  respon- 
sibility of  being  the  key  reserve  currency 
of  the  world.  Therefore,  we  carmot  often 
do  what  our  own  national  interest  might 
dictate.  However,  we  must  presently  keep 
up  this  price  of  $35  an  ounce.  I  do  not 
think  we  can  justify  it  at  all  In  terms  of 
maintairilng  it  in  the  way  we  are  doing 
by  bleeding  out  sold  through  the  London 
gold  pool.  However,  we  could  justify  it 
even  less  if  we  were  to  say  we  are  not 
responsible  for  maintaining  order  in  this 
situation  which  has  occurred,  not  be- 
cause anybody  gave  us  the  power,  but 
only  because  we  are  big.  influential,  and 
powerful  enough  to  assume  it. 

It  is  high  time  that  we  begin  to  think 
about  how  we  can  climb  off  that  perch.  I 
tiiink  we  can  do  it  through  the  IMP  with 
no  risk  to  our  national  interest. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  In  other  words,  might 
this  not  be  an  incentive  to  stabilize  the 
integrity  of  many  new  governments? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
That  statement  would  also  Include  our 
own  Government.  The  IMP  would  then 
have  a  right  to  turn  to  us  with  respect 
to  the  corrective  measures  that  would  be 
necessary.  I  would  rather  deal  with  the 
IMP  than  deal  with  the  so-called  gnomes 
of  Zurich  whom  we  do  not  see  or  hear. 
However,  they  and  the  speculators  raid 
the  London  gold  pool  and  beat  the  devil 
out  of  it.  This  is  an  extremely  dlfScult 
state  of  affairs  in  a  complicated  world,  a 
situation  in  which  what  the  United 
States  does  about  money  is  important — 
not  that  anybody  appointed  us  to  do 
this,  but  it  just  happened  that  way. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  and  I  have  been 
discussing  this  matter.  I  did  give  him 
assurance  that  the  information  would  be 
obtained  and  made  available. 

I  showed  the  Senator  the  letter  from 
Mr.  Fowler  In  accordance  with  his  sug- 


gestion to  me.  It  Is  my  understanding 
that  the  Senator  proposes  to  withdraw 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  Is  quite  cor- 
rect. However,  would  the  Senator  agree 
with  me  that  we  would  have  a  right  not 
only  to  kind  of  have  a  sweep-under-the- 
rug  report,  but  also  a  serious  movement 
in  this  direction  to  see  what  can  be  done 
once  we  get  over  the  present  danger  to 
make  this  an  International  matter  in- 
stead of  establishing  It  as  a  national 
responsibility,  because  we  are  responsi- 
ble people. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  I  certainly  would  be 
glad  to  cooperate  to  such  an  extent  that 
I  think  woulld  be  fitting.  For  Instance,  I 
am  quite  certain  that  there  would  be 
negotiations  with  the  central  banks  of 
Europe  and  the  United  States. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  We  have  no  part  in 
that.  Now.  after  the  negotiations  are 
over  and  plans  are  made,  I  think  we 
would  have  a  perfect  right  to  receive  a 
report  on  what  took  place  and  discuss  it 
among  ourselves. 

I  promise  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  that  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  will  be  ready  at 
all  times  to  have  hearings  and  to  give 
consideration  to  matters  that  would 
appear  to  us  to  be  important,  and  the 
Senator  knows,  because  he  used  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  tliat  we  have  a  Subcommit- 
tee on  International  Finance.  And  with 
a  chairman  who  has  been  vei-y  active  In 
the  past.  I  am  certain  we  can  set  that 
subcommittee  together  without  much 
difficulty  at  any  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  And  that  is  zeroed  into 
this  question  of  gold  and  the  po."!ition  of 
the  IMF  in  respect  of  gold  as  the  base 
for  the  worlds  credit  today.  That  is  really 
what  we  are  addressing  ourselves  to. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  W?  will  take  the  let- 
ter exactly  as  it  reads 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  fine. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  reads: 

It  has  been  requested  that  the  Congress  be 
Uept  informed  of  the  InternaUonal  Monetary 
Fund  discussions  on  the  evolution  of  th^ 
mternaiional  monetary  system. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  And  that  is  what  we  are 
talking  about. 

May  I  say  to  the  Senator,  in  return, 
that,  as  the  raiiking  minority  member 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  from 
the  Senate.  I  will  do  precisely  that  and 
•work  with  the  Senator — who  is  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  in  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Senator  Proxmire. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Senator  Proxmire,  the 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  And  I  am  a  member 
of  that  committee,  and  have  been  since 
its  inception.  Representative  Patman  and 
I  are  the  only  two  remaining  original 
members  of  tliat  committee. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  comm*fee  Is  distin- 
guished by  that  membershii>. 

Mr.  President.  I  withdraw  my  amend- 
ment and  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all  time 
yielded  back? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  May  I  just  ask  one 
question  of  the  Senator?  Did  the  Senator 
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place  into  the  Record  the  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  did. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  May  I  ask  the  Sena- 
tor this  question :  When  he  asked  me  the 
name  of  the  chairman  of  that  commit- 
tee, he  meant  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee. I  take  It? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  meant  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  Is  Senator  Muskie, 
of  Maine. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  We  will  work  together. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  may  re- 
call that  2  or  3  years  ago  he  held  vei-y 
extensive  and  very  profitable  hearings  on 
the  international  balance  of  payments. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all  time 
yielded  back? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  All  time  is  yielded 
back.  I  understand  the  amendment  has 
been  withdrawn. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  say  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
that  I  do  not  wish  to  consume  too  much 
time,  but  I  should  like  to  talk  to  some- 
body in  the  Senate  about  this  amend- 
ment, and  I  see  approximately  six  Sen- 
ators in  the  Chamber.  I  am  going  to  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  I  will 
make  it  live. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withdraw  his  request?  I  have 
been  waiting  all  afternoon  to  speak  on 
a  matter  extraneous  to  the  bill,  and  I  did 
not  wish  to  interfere  with  the  progress  of 
the  bill.  I  wonder  whether  the  Senator 
will  allow  me  to  place  my  matter  in  the 
Record.  It  will  take  approximately  8  or 
10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  withdraw  his  request? 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Yes. 
The     PRESIDING  .   OFFICER.     The 
Chair     recognizes     the     Senator     from 
Florida. 


REGULATION  OF  ELECTRIC 
UTIUTIES 

Mr.  HOLLAND.'  Mr.  President,  it  ap- 
pears that  evei-y  time  Congress  considers 
a  bill  which  is  designed  to  preserve  pri- 
vate entei  prise  and  some  measure  of 
States  rights  against  the  trend  toward 
Federal  control  of  everytlilng,  the  edi- 
torial writers  of  the  Washington  Post 
suffer  from  a  massive  allergy  which 
brings  them  to  highly  illo?;ical  expres- 
.-nons  on  the  editorial  page  of  the  Post. 
Yesterday  morning  I  commented  in  the 
Record  on  the  Post  editorial  entitled 
■Senator  Pushes  Bill  To  Exempt  Utili- 
ties," which  discussed  the  fact  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, Senator  Maotuson,  had  called  a 
meeting  of  his  committee  for  today. 
Mrvc'i  14,  for  the  announced  purpose  of 
taking  up  with  other  bills  S.  1365.  intro- 
duced b"  Senator  Smathers  and  myself 
on  March  27,  1967,  to  exempt  investor- 
owned  utilities  which  are  truly  intrastate 
in  charr.ctCi-  and  REA  associations  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission.  Today,  the  editorial  in  the 
Post  on  this  Gubjcct  is  entitled  "Pit  for 
the  Trash  Can."  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Prr  FOR  THE  Trash  Can 

Why  should  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee be  rushing  to  strip  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  of  part  of  its  Jurisdiction?  The 
bill  in  question  Is  scheduled  to  be  taken  up 
m  executive  session  today.  It  would  remove 
from  any  supervision  by  the  FPC  all  utilities 
whose  facilities  are  wholly  within  one  state 
and  which  draw  upwn  out-of-state  power 
only  In  emergencies.  The  effect  would  be 
to  discourage  tle-ln  arrangements  which  are 
essential  to  avoid  power  failures. 

In  other  words,  this  bin  would  be  a  move 
in  precisely  the  wrong  direction.  FPC  Chair- 
man Lee  C.  White  warned  the  Committee 
during  Its  hearings  that  the  measure  would 
be  a  backward  step.  At  a  time  when  there  is 
urgent  need  to  buttress  the  power  networks 
and  to  strengthen  all  comiwnles  by  inter- 
connections into  regional  systems.  Congress 
would  make  Itself  ridiculous  by  encouraging 
utility  companies  to  segregate  themselves 
into  a  single  state. 

One  other  factor  is  important.  At  the 
hearing  Senator  Metcalf  testified  that  the 
elfect  of  the  bill  would  be  to  relievo  from 
any  FPC  regulation  two  of  the  top  13  over- 
charging companies  in  the  United  States. 
These  two  companies,  he  said,  .ire  Houston 
Lighting  &  Power,  overcharge  to  customers 
in  1965  $22,737,000.  and  Florida  Power  &' 
Light,  overcharge  $14,778,000.  The  Texas 
company  would  be  relieved  of  all  regulations, 
as  Texas  has  no  regulatory  commission,  and 
the  regulation  in  Florida  is  notoriously  lax. 
In  these  circumstances  Congress  should  be 
moving  to  strengthen  Federal  regulation  in- 
stead of  curtailing  it. 

One  other  factor  would  make  approval  of 
the  bill  most  unfortunate  at  this  time.  Flor- 
ida Power  &  Light  Is  now  trying  to  fight  oK 
FPC  regulation  In  the  courts,  and  its  case 
Is  to  be  heard  May  7  In  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals,  Fifth  Circuit.  It  would  be 
outrageous  for  the  Senate  to  pass  a  bill  at 
the  behest  of  the  Florida  Senators  to  relieve 
a  Florida  company  from  the  necessity  of 
obeying  the  law  now  on  the  books.  The 
place  for  this  bUl  is  the  trash  can. 

,Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  editorial  was  ap- 
parently written  before  the  announce- 
ment was  made  late  yesterday  afternoon 
of  the  postponement  of  today's  hearing. 
Meantime.  I  am  advised  by  members  of 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  that 
the  public  power  lobby  had  been  bringing 
frantic  and  strenuous  pressure  against 
them  in  the  effort  to  assure  unfavorable 
action  by  the  committee.  j\pparently  the 
Washington  Post  has  joined  enthusiasti- 
cally in  the  efforts  of  the  public  power 
lobby  which  seems  to  fear  the  outcome 
If  this  bin  is  considered  on  its  merits  on 
the  Senate  floor. 

Today's -editorial  is  based  upon  three 
positions,  all  of  which  are  far  from  meri- 
torious. The  first  position  of  the  editorial 
is  that  passage  of  the  bill  would  disturb 
the  present  "urgent  need"  to  foster  in- 
terconnections between  power  systems. 
The  fact  Is  that  the  only  reason  why 
Florida  Power  &  Light  Co.  and  Tampa 
Electric  Co.  are  being  subjected  to  the 
assaults  by  FPC  is  that  in  order  to  pro- 
tect users  of  electric  current  in  penin- 
sular Florida,  both  of  said  companies 
have  joined  themselves  into  a  connected 
system  with  the  two  great  municipal 
systems  in  peninsular  Florida,  those  of 
the  cities  of  Jacksonville  and  Orlando, 
and  with  Florida  Power  Corp.,  the  only 
company  in  peninsular  Florida  which 
does  have  a  connection  across  the  Florida 
line  with  Georgia.  These  connections,  far 


distant  from  the  Georgia  line,  have  been 
made  solely  for  the  purpose  of  assuring 
continued,  reliable  service  to  Florida  con- 
sumers during  emergency  situations.  If 
Florida  Power  &  Light,  and  Tampa  Elec- 
tric, had  not  been  good  citizens  and  had 
not  connected  their  systems  with  the 
others  for  the  sole  purpose  of  assuring 
reliable  service  throughout  the  Florida 
peninsula  there  would  be  no  present 
effort  by  FPC  to  claim  jurisdiction  over 
either  of  them. 

Tlie  second  point  of  the  editorial  al- 
leges that  Florida  Power  &  Light   has 
made  an  overcharge  to  Florida  consum- 
ers of  $14,778,000.  Apparently,  the  edi- 
torial writers  made  no  effort  to  obtain 
the  facts.  The  fact  is  that  what  the  edi- 
torial writers  and  my  good  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  I  Mr.  MetcalfI, 
called  an  overcharge   is  the   difference 
ijetween    a    6-percent    return    and    the 
somewhat    higher    return    which    that 
utility  Is  allowed  to  receive  by  the  Florida 
Public  Service  Commission,  which   has 
kept  a  keen  eye  on  Florida  Power  &  Light 
and  has  ordered  frequent  reductions  in 
rates.  The  present  figure  which  Florida 
Power  &  Light  is  allowed  to  eaiTi  is  6.95 
p'erccnt,  which  I  personally  think  is  rea- 
.sonable  under  present  conditions,   and 
our  Public  Service  Commission  lias  so 
found.  With  the  interest  rates  for  utility 
bonds,  which  used  to  run  less  than  4  per- 
cent, now  approaching  7  percent,  and 
v.ith  the  cost  of  fuel  and  services  both 
increasing,  there  is  certainly  strong  rea- 
son to  uphold  the  judgment  of  the  Flor- 
ida   Public    Ser\'ice    Commission.    This 
point  of  view  .seems  to  have  gained  sup- 
port from  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  which  has  recently  allowed 
a  7.5-percent  rate  of  return  for  the  Amer- 
ican Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  President,  since  the 
figures  quoted  by  the  Washington  Post 
editorial,  as  to  what  they  call  the  over- 
charge" of  the  Florida  Power  &  Light  Co., 
were  filed  in  yesterday's  Record  by  my 
distinguished  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf],  I  should  like 
to  refer  to  those  figures,  because  they 
show  clearly  that  the  Federal  Power  . 
Commission  Is  by  no  means  the  most 
efficient  instrumentality  in  protecting 
the  public,  the  consumers  of  electric 
power. 

The  figures  will  be  found  on  pafie 
6368  of  yesterday's  Record,  and  ihey 
show  this,  which  I  believe  is  of  yreat 
interest: 

The  Florida  Power  &  Light  Co..  for  the 
year  1965,  the'  .same  year  from  which 
the  S14-million-plus  figure  was  taken. 
citL-d  by  the  Post  editorial,  according  to 
the  table  prepared  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  earned  8.21  percent  on  its 
basis  of  capitalizing  the  Florida  Power 
&  Light  Co.  assets. 

It  shows  that  for  the  same  period,  the 
Tampa  Electric  Co.  earned  8.49  percent 
upon  its  invested  capital. 

For  the  same  year,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  in  the  State  of  Montana,  the 
Montana  Power  Co.,  which  is  an  inter- 
state operation,  regulated'  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  was  allowed  to  earn 
11.37  percent  by  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, as  shown  by  its  own  compilation 
now  filed  in  the  Re'~ord. 

It  is  also  a  little  interesting  for  us  to 
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check  the  Montana  Power  Co.  figure 
against  the  figures  in  the  list  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  for  each  of  the 
privately  owned  utilities  throughout  the 
Nation  which  are  controlled  by  State 
utility  commissions  or  by  none  at  all, 
and  are  the  only  ones  that  would  be 
covered  by  our  legislation. 

In  every  case,  it  is  shown  that  eam- 
int;s  for  these  other  power  companies — 
whether  they  were  allowed  to  make  that 
by  State  utility  commissions  or  were  un- 
controlled— were  substantially  less  than 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  allowed 
the  Montana  Power  Co.,  to  earn. 

For  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  Colo- 
rado Home  Light  &  Power  Co.  the  figure 
shown  by  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
record  covering  earnings  for  that  year, 
1965.  was  7.20  percent.  In  the  case  of 
Georgia,  the  Savannah  Electric  &  Power 
Co.,  the  figure  was  8.26  percent.  In  the 
case  of  Illinois,  the  figure  for  the  Central 
Illinois  Electric  &  Gas  Co.  is  9.66  percent. 
Each  case  is  well  under  the  figure  of 
earnings  allowed  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  in  the  Montana  Power  Co. 
for  1965.  This  list  covers  all  years  from 
1962  to  1966.  and  the  same  situation  ob- 
tained in  all  of  those  years,  indicating 
the  fact  that  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion does  not  regulate  as  well  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  consumer  as  do  the  State 
power  commissions,  the  State  utility 
commissions  in  the  States  which  would 
be  affected  by  this  proposed  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  only  other  State 
that  would  be  affected  by  the  bill  is 
Texas.  As  I  stated  yesterday  in  that  in- 
stance there  are  six  private  companies 
which  are  not  interstate  but  are  com- 
pletely intrasUte.  They  have  connected 
with  a  large  REA  consolidated  power  sys- 
tem which  is  now  planning  to  extend 
across  State  lines  and  they  fear  that  they 
will  be  brougnt  under  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  if  that  happens. 

If  Senator.';  will  look  at  page  6368  of 
the  Record  oI  yesterday  they  will  see  the 
names  of  those  six  Texas  companies.  In 
ever>-  case,  although  they  are  unregu- 
lated, their  earnings  were  sizably  less 
than  those  permitted  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  to  be  earned  by  the 
Montana  Power  Co.  in  each  of  the  years 
covered  by  the  list.  I  think  this  is  in- 
teresting. 

The  third  point  which  the  Post  edi- 
torial makes  is  that  a  court  case  is  now 
pending  in  the  US.  Court  of  Appeals, 
Fifth  Circuit,  in  which  the  order  of  FPC 
claiming  jurisdiction  over  Florida 
Power  &  Light  is  being  challenged  and 
that  said  case  will  be  heard  by  the  court 
on  May  7.  Apparently  the  editorial 
writers  overlooked  entirely  the  fact  that 
Florida  Senators  have  been  striving  since 
1964  to  curb  the  hungry  bureaucratic  ef- 
fort of  the  FPC  in  this  matter  in  which 
the  FPC  finally  ruled  by  a  3-to-2  vote 
that  It  does  have  jurisdiction  although 
the  two  dissenting  members  strongly  in- 
sist that  FPC  is  without  jurisdiction. 
Also  overlooked  was  the  fact  that  the 
Congress  has  the  perfect  right  to  check 
FPC  and  its  ambitious  effort  to  enlarge 
Its  jurisdiction  beyond  what  the  Congress 
intended  and  has  the  perfect  right  and 
indeed  the  responsibility  to  safeguard 
other  companies  who  are  now  affected  or 
may  be  affected  by  the  action  of  FPC. 


We  happen  to  know  that  the  investor- 
owned  utilities  of  Texas  who  have  care- 
fully kept  themselves  out  of  the  juris- 
diction of  FPC  by  not  extending  their 
lines  across  the  State  border  are  deeply 
concerned  because  of  the  fact  that  a  large 
cooperative  utility  with  which  they  have 
connected  for  the  purpose  of  assuring 
dependable  service  to  Texas  users  is  re- 
ported to  be  about  to  extend  its  lines 
beyond  the  limits  of  Texas. 

As  I  stated  yesterday  for  the  Record. 
including  the  six  Texas  investor-owned 
utilities  and  the  two  in  Florida,  there  are 
only  11  privately  owned  utilities  in  all  in 
the  Nation  which  we  have  been  able  to 
discover  which  would  be  affected  by  our 
bill. 

In  closing  I  want  to  call  attention 
again  to  the  fact  that  the  Washington 
Post  seems  to  still  insist  upon  being 
blind  to  the  fact  that  our  bill  covers  the 
REA's  which  are  found  in  nearly  ever>' 
State  in  our  Nation  serving  the  needs  of 
rural  customers.  Every  REA  in  Florida 
is  supporting  our  effort  and  we  are  in- 
formed by  other  Senators  that  many 
other  REA's  distrust  the  FPC  and  are 
supporting  the  passage  of  our  bill.  FPC 
is  in  the  unfortunate  position  of  having 
taken  both  sides  of  the  question  as  to 
whether  it  has  jurisdiction  over  REA's. 
For  a  time  it  stoutly  claimed  to  have  such 
jurisdiction  but  now — and  we  think  be- 
cause of  the  pendence  of  our  bill — a  ma- 
jority of  the  FPC  has  issued  a  declara- 
tion that  it  does  not  have  jurisdiction, 
though  there  is  minority  opposition  with- 
in the  FPC  to  this  latest  pronoimcement. 

Who  can  blame  the  REA's  for  their 
feeling  and  their  suspicions  of  FPC  in  this 
regard  and  their  beliefs  that  they  would 
be  much  surer  of  their  exemption  from 
FPC  jurisdiction  with  a  specific  declara- 
tion by  Congress  that  they  are  exempt  as 
would  be  stated  if  our  bill  becomes  law? 


STATES  CONTROL  MOST  ELECTRIC 
RATES 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  the  gracious  senior  Senator 
from  Florida  I  Mr.  Holland)  called  my 
office  to  advise  that  he  planned  today  to 
make  some  comments  on  the  floor  con- 
cerning his  bill.  S.  1365.  and  my  com- 
ments on  it  yesterday.  He  invited  me  to 
be  iiresent  when  he  spoke.  This  action 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  Florida  is 
typical  of  his  considerate  manner  at  all 
limes.  Last  year,  when  I  was  scheduled' 
to  testify  against  his  bill,  before  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee.  I  was  pre- 
siding over  the  Senate.  He  took  over  the 
navel  so  that  I  could  f;o  to  the  hearing. 

I  discussed  the  situation  with  the 
Senator.  In  view  of  the  undesirability  of 
inconveniencing  Senators  during  debate 
and  votes  on  the  pending  business,  and 
becaiise  those  of  us  who  serve  on  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  have  been 
meeting  all  afternoon,  except  during 
votes,  we  agreed  that  he  would  make  his 
remarks  without  my  presence.  In  com- 
menting briefly  on  his  remarks  today 
and  yesterday,  I  emphasize  again  my 
high  regard  for  my  distinguished  col- 
league. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  misunder- 
stands the  nature  of  utility  regulation. 
He   has   referred   to   the   principal   in- 


vestor-owned utility  in  Montana,  the 
Montana  Power  Co.,  as  an  interstate 
company  regulated  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission.  He  wonders  why  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  allows  Montana 
Power  and  other  utilities  outside  of 
Florida  to  make  so  much  money.  Mr. 
President,  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion does  not  set  retail  rates  for  electric 
power  companies.  Those  rates  are  estab- 
lished by  the  State  regulatory  commis- 
sions. The  Federal  Power  Commission 
does  regulate  wholesale  rates  in  some 
instances.  It  is  that  sharply  limited  ju- 
risdiction which  would  be  even  further 
reduced  by  passage  of  S.  1365,  which 
would  also  reduce  the  FPC's  role  in  such 
important  matters  as  accounting. 

In  his  remarks  yesterday,  beginning  on 
page  6362.  my  distinguished  colleague 
made  the  following  statement : 

We  also  intend  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public  the  fact  that  the 
FPC  has  been  surreptitiously  planning  even 
further  invasion  of  private  and  State  rights 
by  considering  In  unreported  meetings  of  its 
staff  how  It  can  assert  Jurisdiction  to  control 
retail  distribution  systems  within  the  States 
of  the  Nation.  The  fact  Is  that  In  a  secret 
memorandum,  of  which  we  have  a  copy,  the 
purpose  of  a  meeting  of  the  FPC  staff  with 
others  was,  and  I  quote  from  that  memoran- 
dum, "to  build  a  Federal  capability  to  ad- 
minister electric  and  gas  rates  down  to  re- 
tall  level." 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  "secret 
memorandum. "  My  distinguished  col- 
league put  it  in  the  hearing  record  on 
his  bill,  S.  1365.  and  it  appears  on  page 
21  of  the  printed  hearings.  Second,  FPC 
has  not  been  surreptitiously  planning  any 
invasions.  As  the  hearings  on  the  Sena- 
tor's bill  show,  on  page  37.  this  false  al- 
legation apparently  stems — and  here  I 
quote  Chairman  White  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  "from  a  misunder- 
standing of  minutes  summarizing  an  Of- 
fice of  Emergency  Planning  plan  for  con- 
tinuity of  functions  in  event  of  nuclear 

Q  +  toplr   ** 

Indeed,  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
disagreed  with  the  OEP  proposal.  The 
public  printed  record  contains,  on  the 
same  page  37.  a  letter  from  Mr.  White's 
predecessor,  the  Honorable  Joseph  C. 
Swidler.  who  said: 

I  can  assure  you  that  the  Commission  con- 
templates no  such  expansion.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  did  not  agree  to  the  draft  contract 
proposed  by  OEP  and  Informed  It  that  we 
we  could  best  assist  OEP  In  executing  Its 
retail  rate  program  by  bringing  It  In  touch 
with  state  commission  personnel. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  convenience  of 
those  who  wish  to  see  the  memo  and 
the  letter  to  Chairman  Macnuson  of  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  from 
Chairman  White.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  they  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum and  letter  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Resume  of  Meeting  cr  Conference 

(To  be  used  to  report  all  meetings  with  other 

Bureaus  and  Offices) 

To:   Files.  Bureau  of  Natural  Gas. 

Prom:  (Dlv.  and  Section),  Controls  and 
Procedures  Sec.  Analysis  &  Procedures  Dlv. 

(Date  of  Meeting  Conf:   6  18  65.) 

Participants: 

Prank  W.  Watters— ENG.  representing  D. 
Bardln— O.C.C:  L.  W.  Meadonsa— ENQ.  rep- 
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resenting  R.  Evans — Office  of  Emergency 
Planning;  C.  W.  Nelson — ENG.  representing 
L.  Skubal — Office  of  Emergency  Planning; 
P.  S.  Brown— PWR;  M.  Pine— PWR;  J. 
Wise— PWR. 

Committee  Name  and  Subject:  Conference 
with  OEP  members  re:  proposed  Memoran- 
dum of  Agreement  between  OEP  and  FPC. 

Purpose:  To  discuss  proposed  agreement  to 
arrive  at  better  understnndlng  of  Us  implica- 
tions, implementation,  policies  and  problems. 

Proposals,  Counter  Proposals  and  Com- 
ments: (Identify  Individual) — OEP  desires 
to  build  a  Federal  capability  to  administer 
electric  and  gas  rates  down  to  retail  level. 
Mr.  Bardln  suggested  tliat  FPC  accept.  Initial- 
ly, only  Interstate  responsibility  and  Investi- 
gate means  of  extension  to  retail  level  In 
cooperation  with  Economic  Stabilization 
Agency  of  OEP.  All  concur.  Question  raised 
as  to  availability  of  funds  to  FPC  to  conduct 
studies.  Mr.  Skubal  Indicated  OEP  might 
transfer  some  "delegate"  agency  funds. 

Conclusions:  FPC  will  Informally  advice 
OEP  of  Its  position.  I.e.,  counter  proposal  to 
accept  responsibility  for  interstate  rates  and 
develop  procedures  and  capability  and  to 
advise  as  to  retail.  It  Is  understood  that 
should  circumstances  in  the  future  warrant, 
responsibility  will  extend  to  retail  levels. 

This  Bureau  is  In:  Agreement  XXX,  Dis- 
agreement. 

Minutes  are:  Attached;  To  be  forwarded: 
None. 

Date  of  next  Meeting  or  Conf:    None. 

Distribution:  Bureau  Chief,  Deputy  Bu- 
reau Chief.  Mr.  Joseph  J.  Curry. 

Remarks:  (To  be  signed  by  person  sub- 
mitting r^simi^) 

Signature:     s/  Olof  W.  Nelson. 

Date:  6/21,65. 

Federal  Powir  Commission, 

August  5.1965. 
Hon.  Warren  O.  Magnuson. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Commerce, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  You  have  asked  me  to 
explain  a  draft  agreement  prepared  by  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning  for  Joint  action 
with  the  Federal  Power  Commission  which 
has  been  represented  to  you  as  contemplat- 
ing an  extension  of  FPC  activities  Into  the 
retail  electric  rate  sphere,  now  the  exclusive 
province  of  the  state  regulatory  agencies  |I 
can  assure  you  that  the  Commission  con- 
templates no  such  expansion.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  did  not  agree  to  the  draft  contract 
proposed  by  OEP  and  informed  It  that  we 
could  best  assist  OEP  In  executing  its  retail 
rate  program  by  bringing  It  In  touch  with 
state  commission  personnel.) 

The  draft  In  question  was  prepared  by 
the  OEP  staff  as  a  suggested  contribution  by 
the  FPC  to  the  stabilization  program  in  the 
event  of  a  serious  national  defense  emer- 
gency (such  as  a  nuclear  war  situation). 
After  submission  of  the  OEP  draft,  the  Com- 
mission staff  met  with  OEP  representatives  on 
June  18.  1965.  and  explained  to  them  the 
myriad  of  retail  rates  in  effect  throughout 
the  country  and  the  need  for  planning  any 
stabilization  program  for  retail  electric  rates 
In  conjunction  with  local  regulatory  bodies. 
While  FPC  Is  ready  to  contribute  our  experi- 
ence In  the  wholesale  rate  sphere  to  the  na- 
tional emergency  effort,  as  I  have  stated,  we 
made  clear  that  any  plan  for  regulating  re- 
tall  rates  In  an  emergency  should  be  coordi- 
nated with  the  state  commissions. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  has  at  no 
time  sought  to  extend  Its  peacetime  respon- 
sibilities to  the  regulation  of  electric  retail 
rates.  We  have  of  course  indicated  our  read- 
iness to  contribute  our  experience  to  emer- 
gency planning  and  we  assume  that  when 
state  and  local  bodies  are  asked  to  do  the 
same  they  will  respond  In  a  similarly  affirma- 
tive manner. 

Sincerely, 

Joseph  C.  Swidler, 

Chairman. 


Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
more  concerned  about  the  secrecy  that 
surrounds  so  many  fundamental  aspects 
of  utility  operations  than  I  am  aijout 
"secret  memos"  that  have  long  been  a 
matter  of  public  record  and  which  are 
used  to  give  an  incorrect  impression  of 
the  sharply  limited  regulatory  role  of  the 
FPC.  That  is  why  I  introduced  S.  2933. 
which  would  preserve  and  strengthen 
State  regulation  of  the  investor-owned 
utilities  by  providing  utility  consimiers 
and  regulators  with  two  basic  rights 
enunciated  by  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy and  repeated  by  President  Johnson 
last  month — the  right  to  be  informed  and 
the  right  to  be  heard. 

I  shall  not  burden  the  printers  with 
additional  comments  on  that  bill  at  this 
time.  For  those  who  wish  to  read  the  text 
of  the  bill  and  my  introductory  remarks, 
they  appear  in  the  Record  of  February  6. 
1968.  beginning  at  page  2208. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  comment  on 
my  distinguished  colleague's  reference, 
at  page  6361  of  yesterday's  Record,  to 
the  fact  that  his  bill  "would  also  exempt 
all  REA  systems  from  FPC  jurisdiction." 
They  are  already  exempt.  Their  exemp- 
tion has  been  upheld  in  court.  They  are 
exempt  because  they  are  controlled  by 
their  customers,  each  having  one  vote. 

If  the  investor-owned  utilities,  includ- 
ing Florida  Power  &  Light  and  Montana 
Power,  give  their  customers  similar  con- 
trol, I  will  introduce  legislation  abolish- 
ing the  electric  regulatory  responsibili- 
ties of  the  FPC,  and  invite  the  Senator 
from  Florida  to   join  in  cosponsoring  it. 


ELIMINATION  OF  RESERVE 
REQUIREMENTS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  14743)  to  eliminate  the 
reserve  requirements  for  Federal  Re- 
serve notes  and  for  U.S.  notes  and  Treas- 
ury notes  of  1890.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll;  and  the 
following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names; 

[No.  60  Leg.  1 

Aiken  Ervln  Mclntyre 

AUott  Fannin  Montoya 

Bayh  Griffin  Murphy 

Bennett  Hatfield  Mu^kle 

Burdlck  Hlckenlooper  Randolph 

Byrd.  Va.  Holland  Rlblcoff 

Byrd.  W.  Va.  Holllngs  Smith 

Cannon  Jackson  Sparkman 

Case  Javits  Spong 

Cooper  Jordan,  Idaho  Stennis 

Cotton  Mansfield  Tower 

Domlnlck  McOee  Tydings 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  di- 
rected to  request  the  attendance  of  ab- 
sent Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  execute  the  order 
of  the  Senate. 


Anderson 

Harris 

Baker 

Hartke 

Bartlett 

Hayden 

Bible 

Hill 

Hoggs 

Hriuska 

Brewster 

Inouye 

Brooke 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Church 

Kennedy.  NY 

Curtis 

Long.  La. 

Dirksen 

McGovern 

Dodd 

Metcalf 

Ellender 

Miller 

Fong 

Moss 

Gruenlng 

Mundt 

Hansen 

Pearson 

After  a  little  delay,  the  following  Sena- 
tors entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names ; 

Pell 

Percy 
Proxmire 
Russell 
Scott 
Smathers 
Symington 
Thurmond 
Williams,  N.J 
Williams.  Del.' 
Yar  borough 
Young.  N.  Diik. 
Young,  Ohio 


Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  present. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  has  the 
floor. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    610 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  610. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  will  be  statfd. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment (No.  610),  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  Insert  the  following 
new  section : 

"Sec.  14.  During  any  period  In  which  any 
foreign  nation  is  in  arrears,  us  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Trrasury.  in  the  piiy- 
ment  of  principal  or  interest  on  obligations 
owing  to  the  United  States  (inrluding  obli- 
gations Incurred  during  World  War  I  or 
World  War  II).  dollars  held  lay  such  nation. 
or  any  instrumentality  thereof,  which  are 
presented  for  redemption  in  gold  to  the 
United  States,  or  any  officer  or  agency 
thereof,  shall,  In  lieu  of  such  redemption,  be 
credited  against  the  amount  by  which  such 
nation  is  In  arrears  in  the  payment  of  prin- 
cipal or  Interest  on  such  obligations." 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  may 
say  to  the  manager  of  the  bill  that  I  do 
not  anticipate  taking  too  loni?  on  this 
amendment.  I  asked  for  a  live  quorum 
with  the  hoiie  that  some  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  who  are  present  might 
listen  to  this  particular  amendment, 
which  takes  a  different  tack  from  most 
of  those  which  have  been  olTered  to  date. 

The  amendment  is  very  simple.  At 
the  present  time  it  does  not  make  any 
difference  which  country  is  exchanging 
short-term  dollars  for  gold.  They  get  the 
gold  whether  they  are  in  arrears  on  their 
obligations,  whether  they  are  enemies  of 
ours,  whether  they  are  friends  of  ours; 
regardless  of  who  they  are.  they  set  their 
gold.  And  time  and  time  again  I  am  sure 
every  one  of  us  in  this  Chamber  has  had 
letters  from  our  constitutents,  largely  ^ 
devoted  to  France— which  is  somewhat 
unfair,  but  not  entirely — saying,  why  in 
the  world  are  we  giving  the  French  our 
gold  when  they  still  owe  us  a  lot  of 
money? 

I  introduced  this  amendment  only  af- 
ter a  great  deal  of  thought.  I  have  re- 
plied to  the  mail  with  regard  to  France 
more  or  less  as  follows:  That  we  could 
not  single  out  France,  but  we  must,  if  we 
deemed  the  action  wise,  move  against  all 
countries  which  are  in  arrears  in  their 
obligations  to  us  for  debts  arising  out  of 
World  War  I.  World  V/ar  II.  and  cub.'^c- 
auent  obligations.  I  pointed  out  that  any 
such  action  would  necessarily  involve 
Great  Britain,  and  that,  frankly.  Great 
Britain  could  not  stand  the  pressure  of 
having  to  pay  $7  billion  of  her  World 
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War  I  debt  without  suffering  grave 
financial  repercussions.  Any  repercus- 
sions experienced  by  Great  Britain.  I  also 
said,  would  necessarily  reverberate  to  the 
United  States  and  might  well  cause  a 
chain  of  events  which  would  damage  the 
dollar. 

Then,  despite  everything  we  could  do, 
came  the  devaluation  of  the  British 
pound,  and  with  the  devaluation  of  the 
British  pound  has  come  very  greatly  in- 
creased pressures  on  our  own  gold  re- 
serve and  on  the  dollar. 

So  I  again  reviewed  this  debt  problem, 
and  I  came  up  with  the  alternative 
which  I  am  suggesting  in  this  amend- 
ment. It  does  not  require  the  collection 
of  any  debts,  but  it  simply  says  that  any 
nation  which  is  in  arrears  cannot  get  our 
gold  until  it  is  up  to  date  on  its  overdue 
debts. 

Now,  this  seems  to  me  to  be  eminently 
fair.  It  makes  no  sense  to  me  to  invite 
the  drain  on  our  gold  by  countries  who 
would  rather  exchange  their  dollar  hold- 
ings for  gold  than  to  pay  their  overdue 
obiigationato  the  United  States. 

It  is  said-  that  we  have  an  obligation 
to  redeem  dollars  for  gold,  and  I  would 
certainly  agree,  but  countries  in  debt  to 
the  United  States  have  an  equal  obliga- 
tion to  pay  those  debts  to  us  on  time. 

Does  it  make  any  sense  to  let  coun- 


tries use  their  dollars  for  buying  gold 
rather  than  to  pay  their  past-due  obliga- 
tions to  US''  I  think  not. 

Many  of  these  countries  have  been 
aided  by  the  United  States  through  long- 
term  interest  loan — low-interest  loans,  I 
may  add — dating  back  more  than  20 
years  to  World  War  n.  Many  of  them 
have  made  installment  payments  over  a 
Ion?  period  of  time,  and  where  countries 
have  legitimately  needed  assistance,  we 
have  renegotiated  the  loans  and  stretched 
out  the  payments. 

The  time  has  now  come  when  we  need 
assistance,  and  all  I  am  asking  is  that 
they  pay  their  overdue  debts,  rather  than 
use  our  currency  to  drain  our  gold  re- 
serves. 

What  countries,  in  fact,  are  delinquent 
in  their  payments  to  us  for  Wor'd  War 
II  and  post-World  War  II  debts?  I  must 
regrettably  report  to  the  Senate  that 
current  figures  are  not  available — which 
is  really  interesting.  The  most  recent 
table  indicating  which  countries  are 
delinquent  to  the  United  States,  and  in 
what  amounU;,  is  dated  June  30,  1966, 
and  is  some  20  months  old. 

The  Treasury  has  been  most  helpful 
in  furnishing  tables  of  all  kinds  to  my 
staff,  and  their  cooperation  is  not  in  ques- 
tion, but  they  havo  candidly  admitted 
that  they  do  not  know  precisely  which 

EXHIBIT  1 


countries  are  overdue  In  their  obligations 
to  us  or  in  what  amounts. 

It  seems  Inconceivable  to  me  that  this 
Oovemment  can  operate  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  be  20  months  behind  in  its  book- 
keeping on  obligations  of  World  War  II 
and  post-World  War  II.  Perhaps  this 
gives  some  indication,  I  may  add,  of  why 
our  Pscal  affairs  are  in  such  a  mess. 

However,  the  June  30,  1966,  figures 
are  helpful  In  showing  some  of  the  coun- 
tries whose  obligations  are  past  due. 
though,  of  course,  others  may  have  been 
added  to  the  list  since  that  time,  and 
some  appearing  on  the  list  may  possibly, 
though  not  probably,  have  brought  their 
payments  up  to  date. 

As  of  June  30,  1966,  if  my  count  Is 
correct,  there  were  29  countries  owing 
World  War  n  and  postwar  obligations 
to  the  United  States  who  were  In  arrears 
on  their  payments.  Many  of  these  coun- 
tries have  in  the  last  3  years  exchanged 
dollars  for  gold. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  exhibit  1 , 
which  I  have  In  my  hand,  be  placed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point,  showing  the 
countries  that  are  past  due  In  their  pay- 
ments on  debts  to  the  United  States  as 
of  June  30,  1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


TABLE  ll.-PHINCIPAL  AND  INTEREST  DUE  AND  UNPAID  90  DAYS  OR  MORE  -STATUS  OF  FOREIGN  LOANS  AND  OTHER  CREDITS  FROM  U.S.  GOVERNMENT  AGENCIES.  AS  OF 

JUNE  30.  1966 

|ln  dollars  or  dollar  equival«nt<| 


Total  duo  and  unpaid  90  days  oi  mero 


Principal  < 


lntor«it> 


Other  toroign  tntittos 


Crodit  proeram  (and  coll«ctin(  iRoncy  ') 
and  country  and  credit  program 


Total 


Due  in  U.S. 
doHars 


Due  in 

loreifn 

currencies 


Total 


Foreign  Goyern- 

fovernmenls     mont  and 
and  central       contral 
banks  bank 

guar- 
anteed 


Other* 


Other  loreign  entities 

Foreign        Govem- 
Total  govern-       ment  and 

men's  and      central         Other  < 
central  bank 

banks  guar- 

anteed 


T«W 265.719.830     252.5W.2S6    13.131.564      18S.978.733      169.031.616       30,591    19,916,526    76,741.097    62,957.969      124.544      13,658,584 


Under  toreign  assistance  (and  related)  Kts. 

(^ntry   program   loans  (Agency  lor 

International  Oevetopment)    .     .     . 

Financing  ol  military  sales  (Defense 

Deoertment) _ . 

Under    Agricullural    Trad*    OovotopMMt 

Assistance  Act 

Currency  loans  to  loreign  goveinments 
(A|oncy  for  International  Oevetop- 

wewi). ..   ... --- 

Current  kiens  to  private  enlerprises 
(Agency  tor  International  Oevetop- 

ment) 

Under  Eiport-lmport  Bank  Act 

Surplus  property  sales  

Sales  of  overseas  suroiuses  (Treasury 

Oepaclment) 
Sales  3f  domestic  surpluses' 
Merchant  sliip  sales  (Commerce  De- 
oartment    Maritime  Administration) 
Piioi  giants  copveited  into  credits  (Treas- 
ury Department)' 
Argentina:  Under  Etpoit-lmpoil  Bank  Act 
Bolivia 

Under  Foreign  Assistance  (and  related) 

Acts   Country  program  loans 
Under  Eiport-lmpoit  Bank  Act 
Chile    Under  Eiport-lmpoit  Bank  Act. 
China 

Under  Foreign  Assistance  (and  related) 

Acts    Country  program  loans. . 
Under  Export-Import  Sank  Act 
Suiuius  property  sales:  Sales  ol  over- 
seas surnjuses 
Prior  grants  converted  mto  credits* 
Cotombia:  Under  Eiport-lmpoit  Bank  Act 
Costa  Rica 

Under  Foreign  Assistance  (and  related) 

Acts:  Country  (jr^grarn  loans    . 
Under  Eiport-lmport  Bank  Act 
Cuba    Under  ciport-lmpcrt  Bsnk  Act  . 
Ciechoslovakia:  Surplus  property  sales- 
Sales  nl  iversea  surpluses 
Ecuador   Under  Export-Import  Bank  Act.  . 

:>e«.'  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


8,246.053         5.720.540      2,525.513 
8,178,012         5.652.499     2.5»,513 

58.041  68.041  

2.743.295  2.743.295 


5.413.385  2.694.027 2.719.358      2.832.668      1.487.270  . 

5.345.344  2.625.986 2,719.358     2,832.668      1.487,270  . 

68.041  68.041  

1.866.064  88.196 1.777,868        877,231         265,645 


1.345,398 
1,345,398 


611,586 


353.841 


2.389.454  . 
91.122.455 
54.514,212 

54,337.193 
136.884 

40. 135 

109.093.815 

X  385. 800 

27.973.016 

402.116 

27.570.900 

2.300 

81.174.119 

258.605 
29,125.955 

4.  389.  545 

47.420.014 

11.900 

1.909.436 

1W.  736 

1.528.700 

23. 550. 800 

4.349.!)71 
16.900 


91.127.155 
46.651.456 

46.474.437 
136.884  . 

to. 135  . 

109.093.815  . 

3.385.!!00 
27.973,016  . 

402.116 
27.570.900  . 
2.300  . 
81.174.119 

258.605  . 
29.125.955  . 

4. 3<i9.  545 

47.420,014 

11.900 

1.909.436 

380.716 
1.528.700  . 
23. 550. 800 

4.  349. 571 
16.900 


353.841 

2.389.454 

7.862.756 
7. 862. 756 


88.196 


1.777.868 
55.572.019 
35.924.648 

35.791.018 
103.039 


88.196 


265.645    265,645 


40.152. 
35.894. 

35.  791. 
103, 


1.777,868 

917  •.  15.419.300 


057 

018 
039 


30.591 


611 
35, 550 
18.589. 

18. 546. 
33. 


586  611.586 

436  23.733.836   115.000   11.701.600 
564  18.580.020    9,544  


30.591  30,591 


175     18.546.175 
845  33,845 

544 


9.544 


90.202.617 

3. 222. 300 

18.152.381 

178.881 

17,973.500 

2,100 

47.223,885 

212.981 
16,033.019 

?.  449. 069 

28. 52S. 816 

10.400 

1,825.583 

296.883 

1.528.700 

12.040.200 

2,727.126 
16.400 


90.202. 
17.973. 

17.973. 
47.010. 


617 
500 


500 

904 


3.222.300 
178.881 

178.881 


18.891. 

163. 

9.820. 


198    18.891.198 

500     

635      9. 597. 400 


•16.033.019 


2.100 
212.981 

212.981 


223.235  

9. 597.400     9.597.400 

200    

33.950.234    33,904.610 


163, 500 
223. 235 

223.235 


2. 449. 
28. 52?. 

1.528. 

'1.528. 

2. 727. 


069 
816 

700 
700 
12S 


10.400 
296.883 


296.883 
!!!  12.040.200 

■'1 16.400 


45. 
13.092. 

1  920, 

18.891 

1. 

83. 

83. 

11.510. 

1.622. 


621     

938  M3. 092. 936 


200 
45.624 

45.624 


476      1.920.476 
194    13.831.198 

500        

853  


853 
600 


1.500 
83. 853 

83. 853 


11.510.600 


445      1.622.445 
500 


530 


I 
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E)(HIBIT  1— Continued 
AND  UNPAID  90  DAYS  OR  MORE-STATUS  OF  FOREIGN  LOANS  AND  OTHER  CREDITS  FROM  U.S.  GOVERNMENT  AGENCIES.  AS  OF 
JUNE  30.  1966— Continued 
|ln  dollars  or  dollar  equivalents!  


Total  due  and  unpaid  90  days  or  more 


Principal ' 


Interest' 


Other  foreign  entities 


Other  foreign  entities 


Credit  program  (and  collecting  (gency  >) 
and  country  and  credit  program 


Tot^l 


Due  in  U.S. 
dollars 


Due  in 

foreign 

currencies 


Total 


Foreign         Govern- 
governments     ment  and 
and  central  .    central 
banks  bank 

guar- 
anteed 


Total 


Other « 


Foreign       Govern- 
govern-       ment  and 
ments  and      central         Other « 
central  bank 

banks  guar- 

anteed 


Greece:  Surplus  property  sales— Merchant 

ship  sales 

Guatemali:  Under  Foreign  Assistance  (and 

related)  Acts— Financing  ol  military  sales. 
Haiti:   Surplus   property   sales— Sales  of 

domestic  surpluses - -  - 

Hungary:  Surplus  property  sale*— Sales  of 

oversea  surpluses 

India --- 

Under  Foreign  Assistance  (and  related) 

Acts;  Country  program  loans 

Under  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act:  Currency  loans 

to  private  enterprises 

Under  Export-Import  Bank  Act 

Surplus  property  sales:  Sails  of  over- 
sea surpluses 

I ndonesia. ,-  •  v  -.  ;  j; ' 

Under  Foreign  Assistance  (and  related) 

Acts:  Country  program  loans 

Under  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act:  Currency  loans 

to  foreign  governments  ..     

Under  Export- Import  Bank  Act.       

Surplus  property  sales:  Sales  ot  over- 
sea surpluses i 


40. 135 

68,041 

136,884 

3,250,972 
3,958,746 

8,696 


40. 135 
68,041 
136,884 


9.544 


30.591     30.591  .  

68.041  68.041   - ■--■ 

103,039  103,039  33,845 


9.544 


33,845 


3,250,972  

54,596      3,904,150 


3,250,972 
3, 603, 042 


3,250,972 
1,892,000 


1.711,042 


.696 


2.012.150  2,012,150 

45.900  45,900  


1.685,442  "-'flfi 

25,600  25,600 


355,704  , 
8.696 


326,708 
20,300 


355,704 
8,696 


326, 708 
20.300 


1  892,000  1.892.000 

ll!039.790        10,177,722         862.068 

2,277,384         1,766,279         511.105 


1,892,000 
8, 569. 523 


1,892,000 
8,569,523  . 


■.■■.''."."."'.''.'..."-"-    2,470,265     2,470,276  . 
1,780.158         1,780.158    «7,226         497.226 


350,963 
5,661,000 


5,661.000 


350,963 


Iran 


2,750,443         2.750,443  ..,-_^- 

32.496,034       32,493,559  2,475 


88. 195 
4.617,500 

2.083.669 
24.124.335 


88, 196 
4,617,500 

2.083.669 
24.099.935 


262,767 
1,043,500 


262. 767 
1,043,500 


666.774         666.774 
24,400      8.371,699      8,368,199 


3,500 


Under  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act:  Currency  loans 

to  loreign  governments 

Under  Export-Import  Bank  Act 

Surplus  property  sales:  Sales  of  oversea 

surpluses 

Prior  grants  converted  into  credits 

Korea:  Surplus  ol  property  sales— Sales  of 

oversea  surpluses 

Liberia:  Under  Foreign  Assistance  (and  re- 
lated) Acts— Country  program  loans 

Nigeria:  Under  Export-Import  Bank  Act.... 
Pakistan:  Under  Agricultural  Trade  Devel- 
opment and  Assistance  Act— Currency 

loans  to  private  enterprises 

Paraguay --- 

Under  Foreign  Assistance  (and  related) 

Acts— Country  program  loans  

Under  Agricultural  Trade  Development 

and  Assistance  Act 

Currency  loans  to  foreign  govern- 
ments  

Currency  loans  to  private  enter- 
prises   

Philippines 

Under  Foreign  Assistance  (and  related) 

Acts— Country  program  loans 

Under  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act -Currency  loans 

to  private  enterprises 

Soviet  Union:  Prior  grants  converted  into 

credits  • 

Sudan:  Under  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  -Currency  loans 

to  private  enterprises 

United  Arab  Republic:  Under  AgrKUltural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act- 
Currency  loans  to  foreign  governments.. 
Uruguay:  Under  Export-Import  Bank  Act  . 
Venezuela:  Under  Export-Import  Bank  Act. 
Vietnam:  Under  Foreign  Assistance  (and 
related)  Acts— Country  program  loans.. . 
Yugoslavia  Under  Foreign  Assistance  (and 
related)  Acts— Country  program  loans     .  - 


2,475 
27,900 

31.753,906 
711,753 


27.900 

31,753.906 
711,753 


2,475 


24,400 

23,388.182 
711,753 


24,400 


2,475 
3,500 


5,970,756  5,970,756 

195,739     195,739 -.- 

115,000     115,000  


2,475  

8,365,724   8,365,724  

5,970,756   5,970,756 

158.040 158,040    ^37.699  ....... ..-....^.^-^- 


3,500 


23,  388, 182 
711,753 


37,699 


92,426 
260,611 


92. 426 
260,611 


123,402 123,402 

137,209  137,209 

62  62 

137,147  137,147 

2,740,498    2,640,328    100.170 

2,640,328    2,640,328 - 

100.170  100.170 

60,962,048   60,962,048  


92. 426 
86.847 

86, 847 


92,426 

86:847 ;::;: i".764 


11'  86, 847 


■i;822;573 :;:;;:"!"-:"::"::':-'  1.822.573 

1,82,573 1,822,573 


173,764 

36,617 

36,555 

i«36.555 

137,209 

62 

62 

10  62 

137,147  .. 
917,925  .. 

137,147 


137,147 


817,755 


100, 170 


137,147 
917,925 

817,755 
100, 170 


60,%2,048       60,962,048 


47,561 


341 
27,900 
51,500 


27,900  ... 
51,500  ... 


47,561 


341 


47,561 


47,561 


26,400  .. 
51,500  -- 


26.400 
51,500  .... 


341 
1.500  .. 


1,774,879  1,774.879 

116,127 116.127 


748,474  "698,474 "50,000 

60,507  i;60,507  


1,026,405 
55.620 


341 

11  897, 869 
12  55,620 


1,500 
"128,536 


>  Collecting  agency  (shown  i«  parentheses)  Is  agency  responsible  lor  collection  of  out^^^^^^ 
amouritras  of  June  30,  1966.  Programs  were  often  under  the  administration  of  another  agency  at 
thetimeof  authorization  and  utilization  of  the  credits,  .....     „  •■  .i..j.  .„„„„♦, 

?DMS  not  include  amounts  reported  as  charged  off  as  ""Ml  ""^Vble^  Does  no  include  amounts 
rescheduled  or  deterred  according  to  agreements:  fof  "ample  the  agreement  of  Mar.  6.  957, 
with  the  United  Kingdom  as  approved  by  Public  Law  85-21 :  or  the  agreement  ot  Mar.  zo,  iSbi, 

""'"AmMnts  reported  are  known  to  be  understated:  in  severallnstances  »««"''.«*,''»;'• ''"PP*^ 
repoXg  aaruils  of  interest  when  credits  have  gone  into  default.  Does  not  include  amounts 
rescheduled  or  deferred  according  to  agreements;  lor  example,  the  agreement  or  Mar.  6,  135/, 
with  the  United  Kingdom  as  approved  by  Public  Law  85-21. 

•  Includes  loans  guaranteed  by  commercial  banks.  _. ..  Aifi...  .»rf 

=  General  Services  Administration  has  referred  these  credits  to  General  Accounting  Office  and 
State  Department  for  further  collection  action.  ,^,a-    .k.  !...>..,.,<..  m  rhin>  and 

.  Technically.  "Prior  grants  converted  into  credits"  are  so  labeled  '"'^e  insUnces  of  Ch  na  a^^^ 
Soviet  Union  for  statistical  convenience  summarizations,  as  final  settlements  tor  world  war 
II  accounts  with  these  countries  are  yet  to  be  reached.  . . .    .  „       .     .  i,.„.  „„i. 

"mountrshowras  overdue  represent  the  matured  and  unrepaid  installrnents  on  loans  made 
prioV  to  1947  to  mainland  China,  the  Republic  ot  China  is  continuing  to  make  payments  on  ha 
portion  of  these  loans  which  represent  assets  still  within  its  control.  The  unmatured  principal 


on  the  portions  upon  which  service  is  not  being  maintained  amounts  to  $10,353,000,  these  un. 

matured  principal  installments  are  not  included  in  this  table.  

«  Due  and  unpaid  principal  includes  $1,528,700  to  be  rehnanced  under  refunding  credit  ol  Dec. 

^' « TTie  collecting  agency  has  reported  that  reamortization  is  under  consideration  for  a  part  of  the 

"t^fhe^cot^t'ng'l/el'y^ts  Z'.Z  that  reamortization  is  under  consideration  tor  the  credits 

°^l^t^olilcrgte^^'ha''s"?eported  that  a  moratorium  Is  being  considered  (or  the  credits  on 

'''^::^:^:::^{rtl^.n^  due  in  July  l^^were  tendered  in  the  amounts  of  7^  (old) 

S^^rrr;riWo?dia'^rd!^rsU""a^ 

risks"  in  the  accompanying  explanatory  note. 
Note:  For  important  qualifications  affecting  this  table,  see  explanatory  note. 
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Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  may 
Just  make  reference  to  some  of  these 
countries,  because  I  think  it  would  be  of 
interest  to  the  assembled  membership. 

One  of  them  is  Cuba.  Cuba  owes  us 
in  our  money  $23,550,000.  Yet  Cuba,  to 
the  extent  of  whatever  short-term  dol- 
lars it  holds,  can  turn  them  in  to  us  and 
get  gold  for  that  money.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  is  patently  ridiculous. 

Czechoslovakia,  one  of  the  countries 
which  has  been  supplying  a  major 
amount  of  supplies  and  equipment  going 
Into  North  Vietnam,  which  are  being 
used  in  that  war  against  our  own  peo- 
ple, owes  us — and  this  is  only  since  World 
War  II— $4  3  million.  Is  there  any  point 
In  having  Czechoslovakia  turn  in  what- 
ever short-term  dollars  she  holds  to  us 
and  obtain  gold  from  us  at  the  same 
time  she  is  shipping  supplies  and  equip- 
ment into  Vietnam  and  using  this  money 
for  the  purpose  of  shooting  down  our 
own  people?  It  does  not  make  any  sense 
tome. 

Haiti.  Hungary.  Indonesia,  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  United  Arab  Republic,  and 
Yugoslaviar  all  of  these  countries  are 
overdue  on  debts  that  they  owe  us  from 
World  War  11  and  since  then,  and  yet 
they  are  still  entitled  to  get  our  gold 
for  any  short-term  dollar  holdings  they 
may  have. 

There  are  many  others. 

So  much  for  World  War  II  and  sub- 
sequent debts.  What  about  World  War  I? 
There  is  a  prevalent  myth  concerning 
these  debts  that  they  are  somehow  un- 
touchable. Most  debtors  to  the  United 
States  have  acknowledged  the  validity 
of  these  debts,  and.  as  far  as  I  know,  most 
of  those  countries,  even  today,  are  will- 
ing to  admit  these  debts  are  due  and 
owing.  Some  history  is  helpful  In  under- 
standing the  background  of  the  World 
War  I  debts. 

In  this  connection.  I  would  like  to  start 
with  the  Hoover  moratorium  and  read 
Into  the  Record  a  very  brief  memoran- 
dum prepared  by  the  Economics  Division 
of  the  Library  of  Congress.  Legislative 
Reference  Service: 
To:  The  Honorable  Prrm  H.  Dominick. 
From:   Economics  Division 
Subject:    "Hoover  Moratorium"  on  servicing 
World  War  I  indebtedness. 

The  Hoovef  Moratorium  on  servicing  Allied 
World  War  I  debts  to  the  United  States  was 
the  result  of  a  chain  of  factors  orl^lnatlns;  In 
the  Great  Depression  of  the  1930's  That 
period  of  economic  crisis  seriously  affected  all 
nations,  whether  they  were  creditors  or  debt- 
ors. Its  Impact  was  especially  serious  In  Ger- 
many which  had  barely  recovered  from  the 
runaway  inflation  and  financial  collapse  of 
1923  and  was.  In  addition,  burdened  by  the 
obligation  of  making  reparation  payments 
to  the  European  Allies 

In  these  circumstances  the  reparation  bur- 
den became  almost  Impossible  to  bear,  and 
Germany.  In  early  1931.  ceaselessly  tried  to 
impress  upon  the  Allies  that  their  Insistence 
on  the  continued  reparation  payments  would 
spell  an  end  to  Germany's  economic  viability 
and  result  in  her  total  economic  collapse.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  did  not  appear  to  be 
much  chance  that  the  Allies  would  be  willing 
to  compromise  on  the  issue  of  reparations 
unless  the  United  States  were  willing  to 
modify  Its  claims  In  the  sphere  of  Allied  debts 
to  the  United  States. 

The  United  States,  in  Its  turn,  was  inter- 
ested in  maintaining  the  health  of  the  Ger- 
man economy,  especially  because  Its  collapse 


would  endanger  some  95.250  million  In  Amer- 
ican short-  and  long-term  loans  to  Germany. 
Prompted  by  this  situation  and  by  a  direct 
request  made  by  the  German  President  von 
Hlndenburg,  President  Hoover,  in  June  1931. 
proposed  that  a  one-year  moratorium  be 
declared  on  all  Inter-governmental  obliga- 
tions, reparations  as  well  as  inter-AUIed 
debts. 

The  U.S.  Congress  authorized  the  mora- 
torium with  a  Joint  ResoluUon  (Pub.  Res. 
5.  72d  Congress.  Ist  session:  47  Stot.  3;  copy 
enclosed),  and  moratorium,  agreemenu  with 
most  debtor  nations  were  signed  in  May  and 
June  1932.  They  provided  for  a  suspension 
of  all  payments  due  to  the  United  States 
during  nscal  year  1932.  and  their  rep.iyment 
In  ten  equal  annuities  bearing  a  4-i>ercent 
rate,  beginning  In  fiscal  year  1934.  The  Reso- 
lution also  underscored  the  Interdependence 
of  Allied  debts  to  the  United  SUtes  and 
Allied  claims  on  their  debtors  (see.  3).  and 
emphasized  the  absolute  opposition  of  the 
Congress  to  any  cancellation  or  reduction  of 
the  Allied  indebtedness  to  the  United  States 
(sec.  5) . 

After  the  expiration  of  the  one-year  mora- 
torium, most  debtor  nations  did  not  resume 
making  any  payments,  and  of  those  that  did, 
only  Finland  has  been  servicing  Its  debt  in 
accordance  with  the  consolidation  and  mora- 
torium agreements. 

That  Is  signed  by  Vladimir  N.  Preqelj, 
analyst  in  international  trade  and 
finance,  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

I  call  the  Senates  attention  to  the 
joint  resolution  of  Congress  which  estab- 
lished the  moratorium.  That  resolution 
spells  out  the  payment  provisions  ex- 
pected from  those  countries  by  Congress. 
I  call  especial  attention  to  section  5. 
which  reads  as  follows: 

Sec.  5.  It  Is  hereby  expressly  declared  to 
be  against  the  policy  of  Congress  that  any 
of  the  Indebtedness  of  foreign  countries  to 
the  United  States  should  be  In  any  manner 
canceled  or  reduced:  and  nothing  In  this 
Joint  resolution  shall  be  construed  as  In- 
dicating a  contrary  policy,  or  as  Implying 
that  favorable  consideration  will  be  given 
at  any  time  to  a  change  In  the  policy  hereby 
declared. 

Approved.  December  23.  1931. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <  Mr.  Bur- 
dick  In  the  chair  • .  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Chapter  S| 
Joint  resolution  to  authorize  the  postpone- 
ment of  amounts  payable  to  the  United 
States  from  foreign  governments  during 
the  fiscal  year  1932.  and  their  repayment 
over  a  ten-year  period  beginning  July  1, 
1933 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  In  the  case  of 
each  of  the  following  countries:  Austria. 
Belgium.  Czechoslovakia.  Estonia.  Finland. 
Prance,  Germany.  Great  Britain.  Greece. 
Hungary.  Italy,  Latvia.  Lithuania.  Poland. 
Runianla.  and  Yugoslavia,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  with  the  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent, is  authorized  to  make,  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  an  agreement  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  such  country  to  postpone  the 
payment  of  any  amount  payable  during  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1.  1931.  by  such 
country  to  the  United  States  In  respect  of 
its  bonded  indebtedness  to  the  United  States, 
except  that  in  the  care  of  Germany  the 
agreement  shall  relate  only  to  amounts  pay- 


able by  Germany  to  the  United  States  dur- 
ing such  fiscal  year  In  respect  of  the  costs 
of  the  Army  of  Occupation. 

Sec  2  Each  such  agreement  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  shall  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  postponed  amounts,  with  Inter- 
est at  the  rate  of  4  per  centum  per  annum 
t>eglnnlng  July  1,  1933,  In  ten  equal  annui- 
ties, the  first  to  be  paid  during  the  liscal 
year  beginning  July  1.  1933,  and  one  during 
each  of  the  nine  fiscal  years  following,  each 
annuity  to  be  payable  In  one  or  more 
installments. 

Sec.  3.  No  such  agreement  shall  be  made 
with  the  government  of  any  country  unless 
It  appears  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  President 
that  such  government  has  made,  or  has  given 
satisfactory  assurances  of  willingness  and 
readiness  to  make,  with  the  government  of 
each  of  the  other  countries  Indebted  to  such 
country  In  respect  of  war,  relief,  or  repara- 
tion debts,  an  agreement  In  respect  of  such 
debt  substantially  similar  to  the  agreement 
authorized  by  this  Joint  resolution  to  be 
made  with  the  government  of  such  creditor 
country  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 

Sec.  4.  Each  agreement  authorized  by  this 
Joint  resolution  shall  be  made  so  that  pay- 
ments of  annuities  under  such  agreement 
shall,  unless  otherwise  provided  In  the  agree- 
ment ( 1 )  be  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions contained  in  the  agreement  made  with 
the  government  of  such  country  under  which 
the  payment  to  be  postponed  Is  payable,  and 
(2)  be  subject  to  the  same  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  payments  under  such  original  agree- 
ment. 

Sec.  5.  It  Is  hereby  expressly  declared  to  be 
against  the  policy  of  Congress  that  any  of 
the  Indebtedness  of  foreign  countries  to  the 
United  States  should  be  In  any  manner  can- 
celled or  reduced:  and  nothing  In  this  Joint 
resolution  shall  be  constrtied  as  indicating  a 
contrary  policy,  or  as  Implying  that  favor- 
able consideration  will  be  given  at  any  time 
to  a  change  In  the  policy  hereby  declared. 

Approved.  December  23.  1931. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  that  Is 
pretty  clear.  To  make  certain  of  It.  I  also 
have  a  memorandum  sent  to  me  by  the 
Treasury,  which  explains  the  Treasury 
position  on  both  World  War  I  and  World 
War  II  debts,  as  well  as  other  collateral 
matters.  This  memorandum  makes  it 
equally  clear  that  the  United  States  has 
never  recognized  that  there  was  any  con- 
nection between  World  War  I  obligations 
and  the  debtor  nations'  reparation  claims 
against  Germany.  In  my  judgment,  this 
memorandum  reaffirms  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  legal  reason  why  the  United 
States  has  failed  to  press  its  claim  for 
payment  of  World  War  I  debts;  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  memoran- 
dum from  the  Treasury  Department  to 
j*-hich  I  have  referred  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Treasury  Department.  Washing- 
ton. DC.  I 
Gold  Losses  and  Debt  Repayment 

repayment  or  world  war  i  and  it  debt 

In  Its  effort  to  halt  the  loss  of  gold  the 
Administration  has  given  special  attention  to 
the  potential  contribution  of  debt  repay- 
ment. Virtually  all  of  the  loan  agreements 
and  settlements  made  with  foreign  countries 
since  th*  beginning  of  World  War  II  estab- 
lished fixed  amortization  schedules  which 
call  for  regular  payments  over  a  period  of 
years.  We  expect  both  principal  and  Interest 
on  post-World  War  II  obligations  to  be  paid 
In  accordance  with  these  schedules,  and  with 
relatively  few  exceptions  these  payments  are 
being  made.  Receipts  from  such  scheduled 
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debt  repayments  amounted  to  more  than 
$800  million  In  1966.  Only  In  a  few  cases  has 
it  become  Impossible  for  debtor  nations  to 
meet  scheduled  payments,  making  it  neces- 
sary to  negotiate  a  rescheduling  of  the  ob- 
ligation. Some  of  the  loan  agreements  pro- 
vide for  postponing  payments  under  certain 
circumstances  Where  disputes  arise  resulting 
in  payment  delays,  efforts  are  made'to  reach 
agreement  In  order  that  payments  may  be 
resumed.  There  have  been  a  few  instances, 
notably  in  the  case  of  the  Republic  of  China 
and  the  USSR,  where  it  has  not  yet  been  pos- 
sible to  reach  agreement  Involving  compre- 
hensive settlement  of  World  War  II  Lend- 
Lease  and  related  accounts.  (The  USSR  Is 
making  payments  on  Lend-Lease  items  which 
were  in  production  or  storage  in  the  United 
St.»tes  before  V-J  Day.) 

The  United  States  has  encouraged  the  gov- 
ernments of  nations  which  are  in  a  strong 
ftninclal  position  to  make  payments  In  ad- 
vance of  the  scheduled  due  dates  and  since 
1959  advance  repayments  of  nearly  $3  billion 
have  been  collected.  Several  countries,  among 
them  Germany.  Italy  and  Sweden  have  now 
prepaid  all  or  nearly  »11  of  their  World  War 
II  and  postwar  debt  obligations  to  the  United 
States. 

The  situation  Is  different  with  respect  to 
World  War  I  debts.  Most  governments  ful- 
filled their  commitments  under  their  World 
War  I  debt  agreements  until  the  depression. 
Debtor  governments  stopped  making  pay- 
ments in  1932.  following  the  expiration  of 
the  one-year  moratorium  on  debts  owed  to 
the  United  States  negotiated  by  President 
Hoover  In  an  effort  to  mitigate  the  effect  of 
these  debt  obligations  on  Europ^s  economic 
health  Although  some  countrle#nade  token 
payments  until  the  beginning  of  World  War 
II.  Finland  is  the  only  country  which  is  pres- 
ently meeting  its  otiligatlons  in  full. 

While  the  countries  which  have  large  World 
War  I  obligations  to  the  United  States  have 
never  denied  the  Juridical  validity  of  their 
debts,  there  Is  a  view  widely  accepted  among 
them  that  the  payment  of  these  debts  should 
be  dependent  on  reparBtion  payments  by 
Germany.  Resolution  of  the  problem  of  gov- 
ernmental claims  against  Germany  arising 
out  of  World  War  I  was  deferred  "until  a 
final  general  settlement  of  this  matter"  by 
the  London  Agreement  of  1953.  to  which  the 
United  States  is  a  party. 

The  Government  at  the  United  States  has 
never  recognized  that  there  was  any  con- 
nection between  the  World  War  I  obligations 
of  those  countries  and  their  reparations 
claims  on  Germany.  While  the  London  Agree- 
ment would  not  prevent  the  United  States 
from  raising,  on  a  bilateral  basis,  the  question 
of  payment  of  any  of  the  debtor  countries' 
World  War  I  obligations  (except  in  the  case 
of  Germany),  it  must  be  recognized  that  any 
effort  on  the  part  Of  the  United  States  to 
collect  these  obligations  would  undoubtedly 


raise  the  problem  of  German  World  War  I 
reparations.  From  the  practical  viewpoint, 
therefore,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  pos- 
sibility of  reaching  an  agreement  on  repay- 
ment in  the  absence  of  an  over-all  settlement 
of  the  World  War  I  reparations  problem,  with 
its  wide-ranging  political  ramifications. 


FRENCH     DEBT 

The  French  hold  to  the  generally  prevail- 
ing view  with  regard  to  their  debts  to  the 
United  States.  They  not  only  have  been  serv- 
icing debts  incurred  after  World  War  II  regu- 
larly but  have  paid  more  than  $880  million 
In  advance  of  the  due  date.  As  of  June  30. 
1967  Prance's  obligations  to  the  United  States 
(excluding  World  War  I  debts)  were  roughly 
$300  million. 

The  World  War  I  Indebtedness  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  France  due  and  unpaid  as  of  June 
30,  1967  was  $5,077  million.  Including  $2,091 
million  of  the  principal  sum  and  $2,986  mil- 
lion on  interest  arrearages.  Unmatured  prin- 
cipal was  $1,773  million.  No  payments  have 
been  made  since  1931.  The  total  obligation 
which  might  be  said  to  have  been  outstand- 
ing on  June  30.  1967.  Including  both  matured 
and  unmatured  principal  and  interest  ar- 
rearages to  that  date,  was  $6,850  million. 

The  French   Government   has   never   con- 
tested the  Juridical  validity  of  its  obligation 
to  the  United  States  growing  out  of  World 
War  I.  Within  the  framework  of  international 
law.   It  is   clear   that   this  obligation   Is  not 
conditioned   upon   France's   receipt   of   Ger- 
man reparation  payments,  and  the  highest 
officials  of  our  Government  have  consistently 
denied  any  such  relationship.  The  argument 
has  been  made,  however,  that  there  is  a  di- 
rect connection  between  the  French  World 
War  I  obligation  to  the  United  States  and  the 
receipt    of    German    reparation     payments. 
When  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  au- 
thorized the  ratification  of  the  1926  agree- 
ment on  funding  the  World  War  I  debt  to 
the  United  States,  it  also  passed,  as  a  sepa- 
rate action,  not  affecting  the  validity  of  the 
unconditional  ratification,  a  resolution  stat- 
ing   that    the    French    debt    to    the    United 
States   was   to   be   paid   "exclusively   by   the 
sums  that  Germany  shall  pay  France."  Fur- 
thermore, that  body  passed  a  resolution  on 
December  14,  1932,  deferring  payment  of  the 
installment  due   to   be   paid   to   the   United 
States   the   following   day   and   inviting   the 
convocation    of    a    general    conference    with 
Great  Britain  and  other  debtors  for  the  pur- 
pose of  adjusting  all  International   obliga- 
tions and  putting  an  end  to  all  International 
transfers  for  which  there  was  no  compensat- 
ing transaction. 


UNITED    STATES    GOLD   POLICY 

The  established  policy  of  the  United  States 
is  to  buy  and  sell  gold  to  foreign  governments 
and  monetary  authorities  for  legitimate 
monetary  purposes  at  the  fixed  price  of  $35 


per  ounce.  This  policy  provides  the  founda- 
tion for  the  International  position  of  the 
dollar  and  the  maintenance  of  Its  value  In 
world  markets.  The  stability  of  the  dollar 
and  its  convertibility  into  gold  at  the  fixed 
price  has  also  resulted  in  its  widespread  use 
as  a  world  trading  currency  and  as  the  prin- 
cipal currency  held  along  with  gold  in  re- 
serves of  other  countries.  Any  restriction  on 
the  convertibility  of  the  dollar  for  monetary 
purposes  or  change  in  its  value  in  terms  of 
gold  would  create  serious  difficulties  in  world 
financial  and  exchange  markets  and  conse- 
quently undermine  the  stability  of  the  entire 
world  monetary  system. 

If  the  United  States  placed  conditions  on 
its  willingness  to  sell  gold  to  a  foreign  mone- 
tary authority,  however  merited  the  condi- 
tion might  seem  in  an  indvldual  instance, 
the  result  would  be  to  make  the  dollar  only 
a  partially  convertible  currency.  This  would 
inevitably  shake  confidence  In  Its  continued 
convertibility  for  other  purposes  at  a  fixed 
price,  and  It  would  no  longer  be  considered, 
by  the  bulk  of  the  world,  to  be  "as  good  as 
gold."  Thus  the  decision  to  convert  dollars 
Into  gold  has  to  remain  that  of  the  monetary 
authority  concerned,  each  of  which  should 
be  fully  aware  of  the  responsibility  it  shares 
in  maintaining  an  effective  and  stable  inter- 
national payments  system  within  the  frame- 
work of  international  monetary  cooperation. 
The   accumulation   of   dollar   balances   by 
foreigners  and  thus  their  ability  to  buy  gold 
Is  a  consequence  of  our  balance  of  payments 
deficits.  The  best  way  to  stop  gold  losses  by 
the  United  States  is.  therefore,  to  have  both 
deficit  and  surplus  countries  get  back  into 
balance  of  payments  equilibrium.  This  Is  the 
course   of   action    which    the    United    States 
Is  pursuing,  both  in  formulating  its  own  pol- 
icies and  in  the  framework  of  international 
cooperation.  President  Johnson.  In  his  New 
Year's  Dav  Message  to  the  Nation  on  the  bal- 
ance of  payments,  made  the  position  clear. 
He  said: 

"The  time  has  come  for  decisive  action 
designed  to  bring  our  balance  of  payments 

to or    close    to — equilibrium    in    the    year 

ahead. 

"The  need  for  action  is  a  national  and 
international  responsibility  of  the  highest 
priority." 

February  12.  1968. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  It  would  be  helpful. 
I  believe,  if  a  precise  list  of  the  coun- 
tries which  owe  us  money  on  World  War 
I  debts  be  placed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  so  that  we  can  see  just  whom  we 
are  talking  about.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  such  a  list  be  printed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


PART  (.-INDEBTEDNESS  OF  FOREIGN  GOVERNMENTS 
INDEBTEDNESS  OF  FOREIGN  GOVERNMENTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  ARISING  FROM  WORLD  WAR  I  AS  OF  JUNE  30,  1967 


Original 
indebtedness 


Interest  through 
June  30. 1967 


Cumulative  payments 


Total 


Total  outstanding 


Unmatured 
principal 


Principal 


Interest 


Principal  and 
interest  due 
and  unpaid 


Armenia 

Austria  > 

Belgium 

Cuba  

Czechoslovakia — 

Estonia 

Finland 

France.   

Great  Britain 

Greece.   

Hungary* 

Italy 

Latvia 

Liberia 

Lithuania 


See  footnotes  at  onil  of  tablo. 


Jll. 

26. 

419. 

10. 

185, 

16, 

8. 

4.089. 

4,802. 

J  34. 

1. 

2.042, 

6. 


959,917.49 
843.148.66 
837.630.37 
000, 000.  00 
071.023.07 
466.012.87 
999. 999. 97 
689.  588. 18 
181.641.56 
319.843.67 
982.  555.  50 
364,  319.  28 
888. 664.  20 
26, 000.  00 
432.465.00 


$28. 587, 

44. 

318,884. 

2.286, 

111,060, 

21.869. 

11.476. 

3.246.978. 

6,980,131, 

3,230, 

2, 775. 

339, 839. 

9.250. 

10. 

8,612. 


070. 35 

$40. 546, 

058.93 

26.887, 

720. 47 

738,772. 

751.58 

12.286. 

093.17 

296.131. 

780.01 

38. 335. 

565.96 

20.476. 

853.  39 

7.336.668. 

958.11 

11.782.313. 

509.84 

37,  550. 

445.  76 

4, 758. 

470.  22 

2.382.203. 

660. 91 

ii.l39. 

471.56 

36. 

114. 16 

51.044, 

987.84 
207.  59 
350.  84 
751.58 
116.24 
792.88 
565.  93 
441.57 
599.67 
353.  51 
001.26 
789.50 
325.11 
471.56 
579. 16 


$17.49 

862.668.00 

19.157.630.37 

10.000.000.00 

19.829.914.17 

"•'4;  292,' 999."  97" 

226.039.588.18 

434.181,641.56 

983.922.67 

73.995.50 

37,464.319.28 

9. 200.  00 

26, 000. 00 

234.783.00 


$33,033. 

2.286. 

304. 

1.248, 

:  11,476, 

260. 036. 

590.672. 

3,143, 

482. 

63,365, 

752, 

10 

1.003 


642.  87 
751.58  . 
178.09 
432. 07 
565.96 
302. 82 
656.18 
133. 34 
924. 26 
560.88 
349. 07 
.471.56 
173.58 


$40,546,970.35 

26, 024, 539. 59 

686.531,077.60 


275,997, 

37,087. 

4,707. 

6, 850, 592. 

9.757,459. 

33.423, 

4,201, 

2,281,373, 

15,377, 


023.98 
360. 81 
000.00 
550.  57 
301.93 
297. 50 
081. 50 
909.34 
776.04 


$882,626.31 
197. 580, 000. 00 

■"86,355.006.06" 
9  007.000.00 
4.707,000.00 

1.772.868,667.43 

2  433.000,000.00 

21.205.921.00 

1,095,545.00 

1  168.900.000.00 
3  801.800.00 


$40, 546. 970.  35 

25.141.913.28 

488.951.077.60 

■  189.642.023.98 
28. 080. 360. 81 

■5.077.'723.'883."i4 

7.324.459.301.93 

12.217.376.50 

3. 105. 536. 50 

1.112.473.909.34 

11,575.976.04 


13.806. 


622.  58  3, 487.367. 00'  10. 319.255. 58 
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PART  I.     INDEBTEDNESS  OF  FOREIGN  GOVERNMENTS— CenUniMd 
INOEITEONESS  Of  FMCIGN  GOVERNMENTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  ARISING  FROM  WORLD  WAR  I  AS  OF  JUNE  30.  1967-ConUniMd 


Crifiiwt 

tnttrnt  throuili 
Jun«  30,  196T 

Total 

CumuMiM 
PriMipal 

ptymtnls 

Total  outstanding 

Unmatured 
principal 

Principal  am) 
intarast  due 

Inttrtst 

and  unpaiJ 

Nican|M> 

Poland 

Rumania 

RuiJia 

Yuioilava. 

SUI.KO  36 
207, 344, 297  37 

«8,  3&9, 192  4S 
192.601.297  37 

»3.577.712.M 

!2<.62S4S 
279.443.464.31 

SI,  261. 664.  70 
476.  on.  679.  M 

2S.t2S.277.92 

5168.475.14 

486, 787, 761.  75 

U9. 620. 857.  15 

668,690,976.88  . 

89,402,990  47 

♦141,950  36 

'1,287.297.37 
-4.496.632.02 

i."9M.'712.M 

761.037.272.49 

;26,625.a 
21.359.000.18 

■  292. 375. 20 
•8.750.311.88 

636.059.14 

]464, 141,464.  20 
114,829.849.93 
659,940.665.00 
86,814.218.78 

5115.807,000.00 
31.923.000.00 

■35.389,000.06' 

5348.334,464.  20 
82.906.849.93 

659.940.665.00 
51.425,218.78 

T«IM 

12.195.017.259.92 

11.917.615.236.41 

24.112.772.496.33 

1.996.880.514.14 

21.352.854.709.70 

5.886,009.926.74 

15,466,844,782.96 

I  TIM  Faderal  Republic  ot  Germany  hai  recofnaed  liability  lor  securities  tallini  due  between 
Mar.  12.  1938.  and  May  8,  1945 

>  16  360  250  26  has  been  made  available  for  educational  eKhange  pro«iams  «ith  Finland  pur- 
$Mnt'to2auSC  222  224 

'  Includes  (13.155.921  retunded  by  the  agreement  at  May  28,  1964  The  agreement  was  ratihed 
by  Congress  Nov.  5,  1966. 


'  Interest  payments  Irom  Dec  15,  1932.  to  June  15,  1937,  were  paid  in  pengo  e<)uiv8lent 

<  The  indebtedness  ot  Nicaragua  was  canceled  pursuant  to  the  agreement  ol  Apr.  14,  1938. 

'  iMludes  claim  allowance  of  51,813.428  69  dated  Dec  15.  1929 

"  Eicludes  payniei.l  ol  JIOOOOO  on  June  14,  1940  as  a  token  ot  good  laith. 

•  Piincipally  proceeds  licm  liquidation  ol  Russian  assets  in  the  United  States. 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  Among  others,  start- 
ing at  the  beginning,  this  list  in- 
cludes Austria.  Armenia,  Czechoslovakia, 
Prance,  a  large  number  of  nations,  some 
of  which  now  have  different  boundaries, 
but  still  recognize  their  obligations,  and 
a  great  many  of  which  have  the  same 
boundaries  and  still  recognize  their  obli- 
gations, but  have  thus  far  refused  to  pay 
us  anything.- 

The  total  amount  due  us  and  unpaid 
Is  over  $15.4  billion. 

I  think  It  is  finally  time  to  realize  that 
we  have  a  little  crisis  of  our  own  going 
hi  the  United  States.  I  think  It  is  time  we 
end  our  role  as  the  world's  pool  for  bad 
debts.  The  gold  pools  are  in  London. 
Paris,  and  Zurich — the  bad  debt  pool 
seems  to  be  in  Washington  and  we  are 
supporting  this  pool  singlehandedly. 

Admittedly,  there  are  countries  who 
are  draining  our  gold  who  owe  us  noth- 
ing. My  amendment  will  not  affect  that 
problem.  But.  by  adopting  this  amend- 
ment we  will  have  fulfilled  an  obligation 
to  the  taxpayers  who  just  cannot  under- 
stand why  we  let  our  gold  be  drained  by 
countries  who  do  not  choose  to  first  pay 
their  overdue  obligations  to  the  United 
States. 

At  the  rate  our  gold  is  being  drained 
away  we  will  soon  be  out  of  gold  and  will 
then  be  unable  to  exchange  any  dollars 
for  gold  with  or  without  restrictions. 
What  does  the  Treasury  plan  to  pay  for 
dollars  when  our  gold  reserves  are  en- 
tirely exhausted?  I  have  been  asking  this 
question  repeatedly  ever  the  past  several 
days  and  have  yet  to  receive  a  satisfac- 
tory answer.  I  will  ask  it  again.  What  are 
we  going  to  exchange  for  dollars  when 
our  gold  reserves  are  exhausted?  We  will 
either  be  forced  to  end  the  foreign  con- 
vertibility of  dollars  for  gold  or  we  will 
have  to  obtain  a  new  source  of  supply  of 
gold  at  substantially  increased  prices. 
We  have  heard  time  and  time  again  dur- 
ing this  debate  the  argument  that,  if  we 
will  only  release  our  gold  cover,  the  run 
on  our  gold  reserves  will  soon  end. 

Newspaper  reports  this  morning  indi- 
cate quite  the  opposite.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
an  article  entitled  "Gold  Demand  Nears 
Record  in  London,"  written  by  Alfred 
Friendly  and  published  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  this  morning,  March  14.  1968. 
and  an  article  entitled  "Rush  for  Gold 
Is  Intensified  in  Europe — Italy  Denies 
Ending  Her  Role  With  Pool."  published 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  March  14. 
1963. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Oou>  Demand  Nears  Record  in  Londoi« 

(By  Alfred  Friendly) 

London,  March  13. — Demand  for  gold,  lead- 
ing to  almost  frenzied  trading,  rose  today  to 
one  of  the  highest  levels  In  the  history  of 
the  London  gold  market. 

Similarly  furious  trading  took  place  in 
Parts,  and  was  reflected  as  well  In  Zurich, 
Frankfurt  and  Brussels  exchanges. 

Soma  London  dealers  reported  a  larger 
turnover  than  last  Friday,  when  It  Is  said  to 
have  approached  100  tons,  or  about  one 
month's  production  for  the  non-Commuuist 
world. 

London  is  the  world's  focal  point  for  heavy 
purchases  of  gold.  The  price  Is  set  each  day 
at  a  meeting  of  five  leading  dealers  In  bul- 
lion. The  amount  of  traffic  at  that  meeting  Is 
a  closely  guarded  secret,  but  close  estimates 
of  the  activity  can  be  gleaned  from  sources 
within  the  business. 

In  one  of  the  highest  estimates  of  today's 
transactions.  The  Times  of  London  said  to- 
day's demand  was  between  100  and  200  tons. 
At  the  peak  of  last  fall's  rush  for  gold,  the 
previous  most  active  period,  about  100  tons 
was  being  sold  a  day  on  the  London  market. 

The  vast  purchases,  10  to  20  times  the 
normal  rate,  demonstrated  that  the  would-be 
reassuring  statement  Sunday  from  Basel, 
Switzerland,  by  the  seven  nations  supporting 
the  London  gold  pool  had  been  unavailing. 
The  gold  pool  nations  pledged  to  support 
the  present  635-an-ounce  price. 

Other  factors  affecting  the  gold  market,  at 
least  temporarily,  were  reports  that  both 
Italy  and  Belgium  had  withdrawn  from  the 
pool.  The  central  banks  of  the  two  countries 
denied  the  rumors  categorically  and  officially. 

Some  London  dealers  said  trading  ap- 
proached "pandemonium"  and  others  that 
they  had  to  shut  off  their  teletype  machines 
for  periods  while  they  dealt  with  orders  on 
hand.  Some  dealers  reportedly  took  the  un- 
precedented step  of  turning  away  small- 
order  customers. 

Observers  here  seemed  unanimous  on  the 
point  that  only  a  statement  by  the  pool- 
supporting  members  pledging  their  entire 
925  billion  of  gold  reserves  to  the  pool,  or 
else  an  American  gesture  to  correct  its  Inter- 
national payments  deQcit,  would  stop  the 
speculative  drive. 

These  observers  already  took  for  granted 
that  the  United  States  would  eiUMSt  legisla- 
tion freeing  the  "gold  cover"  reserves. 

I  In  Washington,  the  bill  to  free  910.4  bil- 
lion In  tJ.S.  reserves  passed  a  Seqate  test. 
Story  on  Page  C8.  | 

The  overwhelming  share  of  the  buying  ob- 
viously was  not  done  by  the  usual  middle- 
men who  "retail"  their  purchases  in  small 
bits  to  small  boarders  In  Asia,  India,  the 
Middle  East  and  even  France.  Rather.  It  was 


the  "big  fellows"— skeptical  of  U.S.  ability 
to  maintain  the  parity  of  $35.20  to  the  ounce 
and  to  cut  its  payments  deficit — who  were 
converting  more  of  their  holdings  into  gold. 

T;ie  dollar  prlre  of  pold  this  morning  at 
its  dally  ceremonial  "flxing"  around  the 
green  bv.tze  table  in  N.  M.  Rothschild  and 
Sons'  conference  room  wos  M5.19'4.  Just 
within  the  official  celling.  But  by  afternoon, 
prices  were  at  the  7-year  peak  of  $35.25. 

The  effects  spread  like  ripples,  or  rather 
waves.  In  a  pool.  Silver  rose  by  the  abnormal 
amount  of  15  cenu  to  a  record  62.37' i  an 
ounce. 

British  sterling,  becoming  suspect  as  a 
currency  per  se  and  associated  by  some  trad- 
ers with  the  dollar,  fell  to  $2.39M(i.  The  dis- 
count on  It  for  delivery  three  months  In  the 
future  rose  to  a  record  7  cents. 

On  the  heels  of  gold  sales  of  40  or  more 
tons  daily  last  week,  and  something  of  the 
same  continuing  this  week  despite  the  Basel 
statement,  the  consensus  of  analysts  was 
that  about  9500  million  in  gold  was  being 
dr.ilned  into  private  hands  every  week.  Ac- 
cordingly, action  of  some  kind  or  other  was 
thought  inescapable. 

In  an  editorial  Thursday,  the  Financial 
Times  of  London  will  say  thai  US.  "congres- 
sional approval  of  a  tax  Increase  woiild  do 
more  than  any  number  ol  statements  lo  save 
the  situation." 

\  mere  presidential  reiteration  to  defend 
the  gold  price,  or  even  by  a  powerful  group 
of  International  bankers  will  not  be  suffl- 
clen*,  the  authoritative  newspaper  arpues: 
"There  are  simply  too  many  loose  dollars 
floating  about  and  until  there  is  some  defi- 
nite sign  that  the  supply  will  be  curtailed 
speculation  will  go  on. " 

Several  factors  contributed  to  the  pres- 
sure against  sterling.  There  Is  probably  a  gen- 
eral feeling  by  Investors  flecking  protection 
against  parity  changes  that  it  would  be  pru- 
dent to  get  out  of  all  currencies  that  are,  or 
could  be.  suspect.  Also,  there  was  reported  to 
be  considerable  selling  of  sterling  with  which 
to  buy  dollars — with  which  to  buy  gold. 

The  very  bad  showing  of  Britain's  pay- 
ments balance,  expected  but  always  some- 
thing of  a  shock  when  appearing  In  official 
statistics  as  it  did  today,  and  the  doubled 
trade  deficit  for  February,  also  expected  but 
also  announced  officially  today  contributed  to 
the  general  distrust.  (Story  on  Page  C9.1 

Also,  at  least  In  speculators'  circles,  talk 
of  a  second  devaluation  continues.  Naturally, 
the  price  of  the  pound  in  terms  of  gold  would 
shift  if  the  dollar  parity  were  changed.  But  it 
Is  unlikely  that  even  if  Britain  wanted  to.  It 
could  get  away  with  further  devaluation 
against  other  currencies.  The  affected  na- 
tions wou^d  simply  follow  suit,  devaluing  to 
match. 

A  weakening  of  the  pound,  on  the  other 
hand,  could  have  an  extremely  adverse  ef- 
fect on  the  dollar.  Some  observers  think  that 
if  another  run  on  the  pound  should  develop, 
the  dollar  could  not  survive  it. 
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"■  Gou»  Sales  Srr  Mark  on  Paris  Bourse 
(By  Donald  H.  Louchhelm) 
Paris,  March  13 — Gold  fever  reached  a  new 
high  here  today,  topping  the  record  set  last 
December  after  the  devaluation  of  the  Brit- 
ish pound. 

Buyers  on  the  Paris  Bourse  bid  for  gold 
at  the  rate  of  more  than  a  ton  a  minute  dur- 
ing a  frantic  quarter-hour  session  this  after- 
noon. 

The  volume  rose  to  Just  under  $20  million, 
compared  with  about  $13  million  yesterday. 
The  new  record  was  about  $3  million  higher 
than  the  previous  one.  set  Dec.  16  at  the  peak 
of  the  first  gold  rush. 

Prices  also  Jumped  sharply  today,  up  $6 
for  an  ingot  and  $50  for  a  12.5  kilogram  bar. 
The  current  gold  rxifch  began  two  weeks 
ago.  fed  by  fresh  rumors  of  a  change  In  the 
existing  monetary  system  which  petjs  the 
price  of  gold  at  $35  an  ounce.  "Hie  heavy  buy- 
ing today  was  partly  the  result  of  reports 
from  Switzerland,  later  denied  In  Rome,  that 
Italy  was  withdrawing  from  the  seven-na- 
tion gold  pool  which  supports  the  fixed  price 
of  gold. 

The  new  gold  fever  has  burned  higher  in 
Paris  than  In  other  European  capitals.  This 
Is  primarily  because  gold  hoarding  Is  a  way 
of  Hie  in  this  country.  Some  estimates  put 
private  French  gold  hoardings  at  up  to  $6 
billion,  the  largest  in  the  world  and  equal 
to  half  of  the  gold  in  Port  Knox. 

Gold  is  now  the  number  one  topic  of  con- 
versation in  this  capital.  Despite  official  as- 
surances from  the  United  States  and  Euro- 
pean central  bankers  that  the  existing  sys- 
tem will  be  maintained,  there  is  a  convic- 
tion that  the  price  will  go  up. 

This  has  not  only  Influenced  speculators 
and  bankers.  It  also  has  Infected  the  man 
on  the  street.  In  cafes  today,  people  explain 
how  they  have  bought  a  S20  gold  piece  or 
scraped  up  enough  money  to  purchase  an  In- 
got (about  $1140).  Others  say  they  wish 
they.  too.  could  buy  some  gold  before  the 
price  doubles. 

It  is  this  mass  psychology  that  has  trig- 
gered the  Paris  gold  rush.  The  big  buyers 
operate  through  Swiss  or  other  brokers, 
drawing  on  the  London  bullion  market 
where  thev  get  a  better  price.  The  Paris 
market  Is "  essentially  for  the  little  fellow, 
and  the  biggest  turnover  is  In  coins. 

In  the  trading  today.  35.000  gold  Napoleons 
were  purchased,  at  a  price  of  almost  $11 
each.  The  actual  gold  content  of  the  Napo- 
leon, however.  Is  only  about  $9.40,  so  pur- 
chasers are  paying  15  per  cent  premiums  for 
their  small  pieces  of  gold. 


RtrsR  FOR  Gold  Is  iNtrNsiFreo  in  Exthope — 
Italy    Denies    Ending    Her    Role    With 
Pool:  London  Metm.  S.»tes  Soar  to  More 
Than    100   Tons — U.S.    Action    Awaited 
(The  gold  rush  intemslfied  in  Europe  yes- 
terday as  uncertalntv  ever  the  future  value 
of  the  United  States  dollar  spread  across  the 
Continent.  There  were  these  developments : ) 
London. — The  speculative  surge  sent  pur- 
chases on  the  London  gold  market,  the  main 
trading  center,  tc  more  than  100  tens,  valued 
at  about  $l00.12-mimon,  compared  with  a 
normal  dally  flow  of  three  to  five  tons.  The 
gold  flowed  from  the  reserves  of  the  members 
of  the  London  gold  pool  which  offers  gold  for 
sale  whenever  the  demand  threatens  to  force 
the  free-market  price  i\bove  the  $35  an  ounce 
at  which  gold  Is  pegged.  In  the  two  weeks 
since  the  gold  rush  began,  the  seven-nation 
pool  has  poured  out  gold  with  a  total  value 
approaching  $500-mimon. 

Rome.— Authorltatlv<»  f>ourees  denied  that 
Italy  hart  made  a  special  arrangement  with 
the  United  States  that  would  be  tantamount 
to  Italian  vrtthdrawal  from  the  gold  pool. 
Rumors  to  the  effect  that  such  an  arrange- 
ment had  been  made  fed  the  gold-buying 
frenzy  on  the  Contlient  ve.stcrday.  According 
to  the  rumors.  Italy  had  arranged  to  recoup 
Its  gold-pool  losses  by  purchasing  gold  from 


the  United  States  In  exchange  for  the  dol- 
lars It  received  in  supplying  gold  to  the  pool. 

Brussels.— Highly  placed  banking  sources 
declared  that  Belgium  remained  In  the  pool, 
contrary  to  rumors  that  It  also  had  defected. 

New  York. — Leading  bankers  said  they  ex- 
pected the  Federal  Reserve,  the  nation's  cen- 
tral bank,  to  make  a  dramatic  move  to  raise 
interest  rates  in  a  bid  to  halt  the  speculation 
against  the  dollar.  An  Increase,  it  was  said, 
would  pull  large  amounts  of  money  Into  the 
United  States  and  ease  the  nation's  balance- 
of-payments  deficit.  The  deficit  has  caused 
an  outfiow  of  gold  to  pay  debts  to  nations 
and  an  additional  outflow  to  support  gold- 
pool  operations. 

Senate  Rejects  Proposal  To  Retain  12.5': 
COVER — Margin  Is  Five  Votes 
(By  Edwin  L.  Dale.  Jr.) 
Washington.  March   13. — Delaying  tactics 
by  Western  Republicans  held  up  Senate  ac- 
tion today  on  legislation  to  remove  the  na- 
tion's gold  cover. 

The  leadership  planned  voting  on  amend- 
ments tomorrow,  however,  and  hoped  for 
passage  of  the  bill  by  the  end  of  the  week. 
There  were  a  few  warnings,  principally 
by  Senator  Charles  H.  Percy.  Republican  of 
Illinois,  that  delay  on  the  bill  could  in- 
tensify the  present  gold  rush  in  Europe. 

But  Senators  Gordon  Allott  and  Peter  H. 
Domlnlck.  Colorado  Republicans,  said  "ex- 
tended discussion"  of  the  measure  was  nec- 
essary "In  order  to  alert  the  public  to  the 
grave  dangers  involved "  in  removing  the 
gold  cover. 

In  today's  only  vote,  the  Senate  rejected 
be  a  44-to-40  vote  an  amendment  by  Sena- 
tors Prank  Church,  Democrat  of  Idaho,  and 
John  G.  Tower.  Republican  of  Texas,  to 
reduce  the  present  legal  requirement  of  25 
per  cent  gold  behind  the  currency  to  1214 
per  cent. 

After  the  vote,  Senator  Allott  took  the 
floor  for  two  and  one-half  hours,  with  only 
one  or  two  other  Senators  present  most  of 
the  time.  He  vigorously  opposed  the  bill,  and 
also  offered  an  amendment  to  limit  the 
growth  In  the  currency  to  4  per  cent  a  year. 
As  It  became  clear  that  the  Westerners 
were  determined  to  have  their  say.  the  lead- 
ership abandoned  hope  for  passage  today  and 
the  Senate  adjourned  at  5:30  P.M. 

However.  Senator  Mike  Mansfield.  Demo- 
crat of  Montana,  the  majority  leader,  told  the 
Senate  there  would  definitely  be  voting 
tomorrow. 

The  bill  would  free  about  $10.5-blllion  cf 
the  nation's  gold  stock,  now  tied  up  as 
backing  for  the  domectlc  currency,  for  sale 
to  foreign  countries. 

The  Administration  fears  that  extended 
delay  could  add  to  fears  of  foreigners  that  the 
United  States  would  stop  selling  gold  at  $35 
an  ounce — a  fear  that  Is  already  contributing 
to  the  gold  rush. 

A  half-dozen  amendments  are  .still  pend- 
ing, and  Senator  Domlnlck  Indicated  his  In- 
tention to  obtain  a  roll-call  vote  on  at  least 
four  of  them,  with  associated  debate. 

However,  he  denied  to  a  reporter  that  he 
and  his  colleagues  planned  a  filibuster, 
though  he  said  final  action  on  the  bill  could 
be  delayed  until  next  week. 

Senator  Percy,  backed  by  Senator  Jacob  K. 
Javits,  Republican  of  New  York,  demanded 
that  the  Administration  immediately  work 
out  with  Congress  a  plan  of  expenditure  re- 
ductions. In  return  for  which  Congress 
should  qulqkly  pass  the  requested  Income 
tax  surcharge. 

Both  said  the  gold  cover  legislation 
mtist  be  passed  quickly  "as  a  matter  of 
urgency." 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  Reports  indicate  that 
the  run  will  continue  and  can  only  be 
alleviated  by  the  correction  of  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  and  bringing  into  bal- 
ance our  domestic  budget.  I  believe  this 


amendment  will  help  substantially  in 
accomplishing  the  former,  and  It  would 
also  help  if,  as  I  have  suggested  along 
with  many  others,  we  withdrew  many  of 
our  military  personnel  from  Europe. 

Unless  we  take  both  these  steps,  I  pre- 
dict that  this  administration  will  be 
forced  into  an  embargo  on  gold  or  a  com- 
plete loss  of  gold  within  a  very  short 

time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator has  called  attention  to  the  near 
panic  in  Europe  as  far  as  gold  is  con- 
cerned and  the  lack  of  confidence  of  for- 
eign countries  in  the  American  Govern- 
ment for  failins  to  take  steps  to  deal 
with  our  own  fiscal  problems  hero  at 
home. 

I  can  understand  that  lack  of  confi- 
dence, because  this  afternoon  the  Com- 
mittep  on  Finance,  by  a  vote  of  9  to  8.  re- 
jected a  proposal  to  roll  back  spending  by 
$8  billion  and  increase  taxes  by  10  per- 
cent. 

I  offered  the  administration's  10-per- 
cent tax  proposal  together  with  a  manda- 
tory reduction  of  $8  billion.  I  was  shocked 
when  only  two  mrmbers  of  the  Presi- 
dent's party  voted  for  that  packaee. 

Later  tlie  administration's  proposal 
was  offered  to  increase  taxes  10  percent 
acrcr,s  the  board  with  no  expenditure  re- 
duction, and  on  that  vote  three  mem- 
bers of  the  President's  party  voted  yea. 

This  shows  there  will  not  be  a  tax  bill 
enacted  this  year  unless  there  is  ex- 
penditure control,  and  we  shall  not  ob- 
tain any  reduction  in  expenditures  un- 
le.ss  we  can  get  some  help  from  the  ad- 
ministration in  power— an  administra- 
tion which  by  all  means  should  be  stand- 
ing up  and  taking  some  responsibility. 

I  rcpret  to  say  that  this  morning  when 
testifying  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, speaking  on  behalf  of  the  admiriis- 
tration,  expressed  strong  opposition  to 
attaching  his  own  10-percent  lax  bill 
coupled  with  the  $8-billion  expenditure 
reduction  proposal  to  the  excise  tax  bill. 
Tliat  is  why  so  many  people  in  this  coun- 
ti-y  and  abroad  doubt  the  sincerity  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  think 
he  is  makins!  nothing  but  a  political 
speech,  trying  to  picture  himself  as  a 
Texas  conservative  when  in  reality  he 
is  still  the  createst  spender  that  has  ever 
been  in  the  White  House. 

lie  has  not  faced  up  10  the  hard  polit- 
ical decisions  which  must  be  made.  He 
has  refused  to  back  up  his  statements.  I 
must  admit  that  both  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  and  the  President  have 
mads  many  eloquent  speeches  in  favor 
of  fiscal  responsibility,  but  when  the 
chips  are  down  they  do  not  vote  for  it. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator.  I  wa--  going  to  point 
out  in  my  speech  that  the  run  will  con- 
tinue on  our  gold  and  can  only  be  al- 
leviated, if  I  may  say  so.  by  the  correc- 
tion of  our  balance-of-payments  situa- 
tion and  by  bringing  into  balance  our 
domestic  budget  which  is  v.'hat  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  was  pointing  fut. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Lest 
there  be  any  misimderstanding.  another 
effort  will  be  made  on  the  floor  to  do  the 
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job  which  I  think  should  have  been  done 
in  the  Finance  Committee.  If  this  next 
effort  fails  on  the  floor.  I  shall  be  in- 
clined to  agree  with  the  suggestion  made 
in  the  cloakroom  the  other  day — maybe 
in  jest,  but  which  had  a  lot  of  substance. 

It  was  suggested  in  the  cloakroom  that 
if  this  administration  continues  to  drift, 
doing  nothing  to  correct  our  fiscal  prob- 
lems at  home,  and  if  it  reaches  the  point 
where  it  will  have  to  devalue  the  dollar, 
we  should  then  place  President  Johnson's 
picture. on  the  dollar.  Then  the  retired 
people,  the  housewives,  and  others,  when 
spending  a  dollar,  will  have  a  constant 
reminder  as  to  who  is  responsible  for  the 
dwindling  purchase  power  of  their 
money. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  hope  we  do  not  get 
to  that  particular  impasse. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  hope 
not.  but  we  are  getting  close. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  among 
other  things  my  amendment  can  have  a 
favorable  effect  on  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments. We  have  got  to  do  something 
about  this  problem  and  do  it  rapidly  if 
we  ar«  goiog  to  save  any  of  our  gold, 
either  to  baek  our  dollar  or  to  make 
whatever  national  reserve  purchases  we 
may  need. 

One  of  the  conclusive  and  concrete 
things  we  can  do  is  to  agree  to  the 
amendment.  Another  thing  is  to  bring 
the  troops  back  from  Europe. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  over  and 
over  again.   I  joined  with   the  distin- 


guished majority  leader  in  the  Mansfield 
resolution  to  accomplish  this  purpose. 
We  have  not  had  any  results,  except 
that  we  have  had  about  38.00(1  brought 
back.  However,  over  300.000  are  still 
there.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  ridiculous. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  listening  to  the  Senator.  I  am  per- 
suaded a  great  deal  by  the  logic  of  the 
arguments  he  has  made. 

Can  the  Senator  think  of  any  immedi- 
ate action  other  than  the  passage  of  a 
major  tax  bill  by  Congress  that  would 
do  more  to  restore  the  integrity  of  the 
dollar  than  the  immediate  recall  of  a 
substantial  number  of  troops  from  our 
military  forces  overseas? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  can  think  of  noth- 
ing that  would  be  more  immediate  or 
more  dramatic  in  emphasizing  what  we 
need  to  do. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
sure  that  the  Senator  from  Mar>'Iand, 
when  he  was  talking  about  overseas 
forces,  meant  forces  from  Europe. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  did 
not  intend  to  lead  the  Senator  into  the 
pros  and  cons  of  the  situation  in  Viet- 
nam. I  meant  strictly  overseas. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  may 
mean  overseas,  but  I  am  talking  about 
Europe. 


Mr.  TYDINGS.  The  Senator  will  agree 
that  we  would  strengthen  the  integrity 
of  the  dollar,  regardless  of  where  the 
troops  might  come  from. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Any  reduction  we 
make  along  that  line  would  help  to  cor- 
rect the  situation,  regardless  of  where 
the  troops  were  stationed. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  I  assume 
that  the  Senator,  in  answering  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Marj'land. 
meant  that  the  consideration  of  troop 
withdrawal  would  be  secondary  to  the 
Senator's  present  proposal  and  not  take 
the  place  of  it. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. We  can  do  that  in  the  pending  bill 
and  have  an  Immediate  impact  on  the 
situation.  We  are  not  trying  to  do  any- 
thing which  would  be  detrimental  to  any 
other  countiT  in  particular.  Unless  we 
take  both  steps,  I  predict  that  this  ad- 
ministration is  going  to  be  forced  into 
an  embargo  on  {,'old,  or  it  is  going  to  be 
forced  into  a  complete  loss  of  gold  in  a 
very  short  time,  and  the  people  of  our 
country  should  understand  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  tabulation  furnished  me  by 
the  Treasury  Department  showing  which 
countries  have  been  purchasing  our  gold 
over  the  past  3  years  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 


U.S.  NET  MONETARY  GOLD  TRANSACTIONS  WITH  FOREIGN  COUNTR 
(In  millions  of  dollars  at  $35  par  fine  troy  ounce   Negative  figures  re 


lES  AND  INTERNATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS,  JAN.  1  TO  DEC.  31.  1967 
present  net  sales  by  the  United  States;  poeittve  figures,  net  purcheses] 


Area  and  country 


1st 
quarter 


2d 
quarter 


3d 
quarter 


4th 
quarter 


Total 


Western  Enrofw: 

Greece  . 

Ireland  

Italy 

Switzerland 

Turkey 

United  Kingdom. 

Yugoslavia 


Subtotal... 
Canada  

Latin  America: 

Argentina 

Brazil 
Chile 

Colombia  . 
Costa  Rica 
Dominican 
Ecuador 
El  Salvador 
Guatemala. 

Haiti 

Honduras.. 
Mexico 
Nicaragua. 
Peiu 

Surinam  .. 
Uruguay  .. 


-9.3 


-as 


-19.6 
-.4 


-a« 

-\%.9  +21.? 

+3.3  -34.0        -76.6 

-.7  -.9           -.7 


-0.6 

-.7 

-85.0 


-4.5 

-771.2 

-9 


+  19.0 

-1.9 

-85.0 

-sao 

-.1 

-878.  5 

-3.1 


-M.5       -44.3       -58.1 

+5ao 


-862. 8       -979.7 
+100.0       +150.0 


-1 
0) 


-1 
o 


-.1 

-A 


SI 


<»> 


-.1 

-.1 

-.6 

-2.5 


-.1 

-.1 

-6.1 


0) 


-.1 


-lao 
-.1 

-i-10.0 
-2.6 

(') 


n. 

(') 


5.0       +lftO 
(I)- 


-11.6 
(') 


-.8 
-.8 

-10 

^'>-.6 

-.5 
-6.9 
-2.5 

-.1 

%o.l 

-.  1 

+35.0 

-8.9 

-.  I 


Subtotal. 


-,1       -12.3 


-6.2 


-18.1 


Area  and  country 

1st 
quarter 

2d 
quarter 

3d 
quarter 

4th 
quarter 

Total 

Asia; 

Afghanistan 

-1.2 

-0.1 

-a  I 

-a  I 

-.1 
-.2 
-.3 

-1.4 

Burma 

-.1 

Ceylon 

Indonesia 

Iran... 

-.1 

-1.8 

-1.3 

(«) 

-.1 

-.2 

-.4 
-2.3 
-1.3 

Iraq 

PakisUn  

Philippines 

-.1 

-2 

'.."'" -.2 

-.1 
-.2 

-1 

........ 

-21.1 
-.3 

-.1 

-.1 

-21.  J 
-.9 

-.  1 

Syria 

-.2 

-.6 

SubtoUl 

-4.8 

-.6 

-.8 

-22.2 

-28.4 

Africa: 

Algeria       

(') 
-.1 

^'1.1 

-.2 
-.1 

-149.6 
(') 
-.1 

"-.1 
-.2 
-.2 

-149.6 

Burundi        

(1) 

o 

-.1 

-.2 
-.1 

-.1 

Liberia       

-.1 

-.4 

Rwanda 

(1) 

-.  1 

Somaha. 

::::.;:     -i 

-.3 

Sudan 

Tunisia     

-.1 

-.1 

-.7 
-.5 

Subtotal 

-.« 

•        —118 

-.5 

~^7To 
-32.5 

-.5 

-53.2 
-39.0 

-150.2 

-151.6 

Total                     .  . 

-953.3 
-58.9 

-1,009.4 

Domestic  transactions. 

-29.9 

-160.2 

Total  gold  outflow..  . 

-49.7 

-15.5 

-92.2 

-1.012.2 

-1,169.6 

I  Less  than  $50,000. 


Note:  Figures  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 


U.S.  MONETARY  GOLD  TRANSACTIONS  WITH  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES  MITIG  ATEO  THROUGH  SPECIAL  DEPOSITS  BY  THE  IMF,  JAN.  1  TO  DEC.  31,  1967 
I  IMMIionsef  U.S.  dellara] 


Area  and  country 


1st 
quarter 


2d 
quarter 


3d 
quarter 


4th 
qua  iter 


Total 


Latin  America  Dominion  Republic... 

Aiia: 

Inn , 

Lebanon J 

Vietnam , 

Subtotal 


-0.4 

-a4 

-13.7 

-13.7 

-.6 

-.6 

-1.3  

-1.3 

-ISlI 


-15.6 


Area  and  country 


1st 
quarter 


2d 
quarter 


3d 
quarter 


4th 
quarter 


Total 


Atrica: 

Algeria 

Cameroon 

Central  African  Republic. 

Chad.       

Congo  (  Brazzaville) 

Congo  (Kinshasa) 

Dahomey. 


-0.8  - -0, 

-.2  

-.1  

-.1  - 

-.1  

-2.4  -2 
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US   MONETARY  GOLD  TRANSACTIONS  WITH  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES  MITIGATED 
THROUGH  SPECIAL  DEPOSITS  BY  THE  IMF.  JAN    1  TO  DEC   31.  1967-Continued 


Area  and  country 


(Millions  of  U.S.  dollars! 


Africa — Continued 

Gabon 

Ivory  Coast 

Mauritania 

Morocco 

Niger  

Rwanda 

Upper  Volta... 


Subtotal. 


Total. 
IMF  deposit. 


1st 
quarter 


-0.2 


2d 
quarter 


-0.1 


3d 

quarter 


4th 
quarter 


Total 


-.1 
-.9 


-.2  ... 
-.1  ... 


-0.1 


-0. 1 
-.2 
-.1 
-,9 
-.1 
-.2 
-.1 


-.2 
+  16.2 


-5.3 

-T3 

+5.3 


-.1 

-.T 

+.1 


-5.6 
+21.6 


Note:  Figures  may  not  add  to  totals  because  of  roundini;. 

U.S.  NET  MONETARY  GOLD  TRANSACTIONS  WITH  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES  AND 
INTERNATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS,  JAN    1  TO  DEC.  31.  1966 

|ln  millions  of  dollars  at  $35  per  line  troy  ounce   Negative  figures  represent  net  sales  by  the 
United  States;  positive  figures,  net  purchases) 


Afghanistan 

Argentina 

Brazil 

Canada 

Ceylon 

Chile 

Colombia 

Costa  Rica 

Denmark 

Dominican  Republic. 

Eftypt 

France 

Greece 

Haiti 

Honduras 

Ireland 

Italy 

Jamaica 

Lebanon 

Liberia.   

Mexico - 

Nicaragua 

Pakistan 

Philippines 

Sudan 

Surinam 

Switzerland 

Syria    

Tunisia 

Turkey 

United  Kingdom 

Uruguay 

Yugoslavia 

Another 


Total 

Total  U.S.  gold  outflow 

I  ncluding  domestic  transaction:  i 


1st 

quarter 

1966 


2d 

3d 

quarter 

quarter 

1966 

1966 

4ttl 

quarter 

1966 


Calendar 
year 
1966 


-1.2 

-  9 

-100.0 
-.1 


+7, 


0 
1 

0 

-1 
-1.1 

102.9 


(') 
(') 


-1.9 

-.8 
+  50.0 

-1.5 

-.1 

(') 

(') 

-220.  7 

■96 

(') 

^1.9 


-0.5 

-10  9 

-.6 

i50.0 

-3  0 

-.1 


-0.1 

-10.6 

-.5 


-1.5 
-.4 
-.1 


-.1 

-.1 

277  3 

(V)      " 
<l4 

-.6 
(') 
(') 

-60.0 


-1.0 

-10.8 

-1.2 


-.1 


-.1 


-1,0 
-.2 


(') 


-.1 


-.1 

-.2 

-2,5 

-.1 


+7.0 

-1.4 

-.1 


-18 


+11.0 

-.2 

-1.5 

-1.8 

-7.2 

-.1 

-.6 

-.1 


-2. 
-20. 


+126. 0 
-.1 
-.6 
-.1 


-.1 
+10.0 

-.1 

-.2 
+10.0 

-.1 


-.2 
-.1 
-10.2 
-20.1 
-.1 
-.7 
-.1 


+7. 


of. 


-34.0 
-68.3 
-34.3 


-167.2      -143.5 

-208.6      -173.2 

-41.4        -29.7 


-85.9 

-121.0 

-35.1 


-430.6 
-571.2 
-140.6 


I  Less  than  $50,000. 

Note:  Figures  may  not  add  fc  totals  due  to  rounding. 

US.  MONETARY  GOLD  TRANSACTIONS  WITH  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES  MITIGATED 
THROUGH  SPECIAL  DEPOSITS  BY  THE  IMF 

[In  millions  of  US.  dollarsi 


Country 


Algeria 

Argentina 

Austria 

Cameroon 

Central  African  Republic. 

Ceylon 

Chad 

Congo  (Kinshasa)-- 

Costa  Rica 

Dahomey 

Denmark 

Dominican  Republic 

Ecuador 

Ethiopia 

Gabon--- 

Greece 

Guinea 

Haiti 


1966 


1st  quarter     2d  quarter     3d  quarter    4th  quarter 


-0.8 


-17.5 


-25.0 

-4.' 6' 


-.2 

-.1 


-.6 


-8.3 
-.4 


-.1 


-1.3 


-1.3 


-1.0 


-.1 
-10.0 


-1.0 


-.2 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


U.S,  MONETARY  GOLD  TRANSACTIONS  WITH  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES  MITIGATED 
THROUGH  SPECIAL  DEPOSITS  BY  THE  IMF-Continued 


[In  millions  of  US.  dollarsi 


1%6 


Country 


1st  quarter     2d  quarter     3d  quarter    4th  quarter 


-3.7 

-21.5 

-2.8 

,  200. 0 

-.1 

-6.0 

+6.6 

-.4 

-5.0 

_  3 

-\.\ 
-600. 9 
+9  0 
-.1 
-.1 
-1.7 
-60.0 
-1.0 
-10.8 
-1.5 
+10.0 
-1.2 
.8 
.5 
.3 
-2,5 
-2,0 
-2.0 
-1.8 
-12.5 
+79.8 
-.4 
-2.8 
-.4 


Honduras  

I  raq 

Ivory  Coast 

Jamaica 

Japan  - 

Korea     .       - - 

Liberia ^^-.  - 

Malagasy ---- 

Mall -- 

Mauritania 

Morocco 

Nicaragua - 

Niger 

Philippines — 

Republic  of  Congo  (Brazzaville). 

Rwanda 

Somalia 

Sudan    - 

Sweden 

Syria 

Tunisia         .- 

Upper  Volta -. 

Vietnam    


-1.0 
-4,0 
-.2 
-1,5 
-56.3 
-1.3 
-1.0 


-1.0 

-1.0 
-.1 
-.9 


-1.0 


-.9 

-3,0 

-18,7 

-2.0 


-.1 
-.2 


-0.1 
-8.8 


-1.8 
-.1 


Total -130.7 

IMFdeposit +130.7 


-17.9 
17.9 


-28.6 
■  28.6 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
U 
0 
0 
0 
U 
0 
0 
0 
0 

u 

0 
0 

0 
0 


Note:  IMF  deposits.  1966,  177  2;  1965,  34  3;  grand  total.  211.5. 

US    NET  MONETARY  GOLD  TRANSACTIONS  WITH  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES  AND 
INTERNATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS,  JAN.  1,  1%5  TO  DEC.  31,  1%5 

|ln  millions  of  dollars  at  $35  per  fine  tioy  ounce  Negative  figures  represent  net  sales  by  the  United 
States:  positive  figures,  net  putchases) 


1965 


Austria - - -25.0 

Belgium --- -39.6 

Brazil -- -10 

Ceylon - - 

Chile.  .  -- -11 

Columbia - -■-  (') 

Costa  Rica.  — : -1-3 

Dominican  Republic - (') 

Egypt..  -  - -10 

France..  - — ab^. a 

IMF   ... 

Iran   . .  -       - 

Iraq     - 

Ireland    .  -  -•* 

Italy 

Jordan. 

Morocco 

Netherlands...  ~  oi 

Panama  -         ""     , 

Philippines  -  -■  ' 

Salvador -;  j,  ■  ^ 

Spain  -90- U 

Sudan  - 

Switzerland  .  — ■>'■  ^ 

Syria  -■? 

Turkey      - ---      " i?. 

United  Kingdom..- -- ,    \ 

Uruguay-  - — "■  ' 

Vatican      - 

Yugoslavia - - —-6 

Another - --2 

Total      -811.1 

Total  US.  gold  outflov*     -832.4 

Including  domestic  transactions  ot.  .  —21.3 


1  Less  than  $50,000.  .,^  ,^    ,„^ 

-  Represents  gold  portion  (25  percent)  ol  US,  quota  increase  with  the  \,Af. 

Note:  Figures  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 
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'd  quarter  3d  quarter  4th  quarter 

Calendar 

1%5 

1%5 

l%b 

^ear  1%5 

37  5 

-37.5    . 

-100.0 

-22,1 

-21.0  .. 

-82.7 

.  28.  2 

-1,0 

-1.0 

t  25.  2 

-4.3  - 

-4.3 

-2.6 

-1.3 

-4.9 

+  30.0 

-.8 

29.2 

-.1 

-.  1 

-.  1 

-1.6 

(') 

(') 

-.1 

-.2 

-1.0 

-1.0 

-1.1 

-4.1 

-147.5 

-117.2 

-137.U 

-884.2 

-  -258.8 

-  258. 8 

-2.2 

-5.3 

-7.5 

-10.0 

-10.0 

-1.0 

-.4 

-  6 

-2.4 

-80.0 

-80.0 

-,6 

-.6 

-5.2 

•9  9 

■4.7 

-35.0 

-2.7 

-.1 

-  2 

-1,5 

-60.0 

-30.0 

-180.0 

-7  6 

-7.6 

-12,5 

-50,0 

-.2 

-.2 

-  2 

-.8 

-2.5 

-8.0 

-10,6 

-36.8 

+29.4 

+132.3 

-63,  7 

-149.7 

-.1 

-.1 

-.1 

—.4 

-  4,  5 

+4.5 

-.5 

-.7 

-,5 

-2.3 

-.1 

-.6 

-.5 

-1.4 

-558,3 

-95.5 

-81,6 

-1.546.5 

-589.2 

-124.1 

-118.7 

-1.664.4 

-30.9 

-28.6 

-37.1 

-117.9 

|ln  millions  of  U.S.  dollarsi 


Country 


1st 

2d 

3(1 

quarter 

quarter 

quaiter 

1965 

1965 

1%5 

4th 

Calendar 

Quaiter 

year 

1965 

I%5 

Australia. -*-^ 

Paraguay 

Venezuela -_ 

Subtotal 'll 

IMFdeposit -■        ""'•* 


-0.9 
-25.0 


-25.9 
-25.9 


-8.3 

-0.9 

-25.0 

-34.2 

-34.2 
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Mr.  DOMINTCK.  Mr  President,  I  shall 
not  try  to  detain  the  Senate  any  longer, 
but  I  would  like  to  summarize  the  matter. 

My  amendment  if  agreed  to  would  not 
prevent  any  nation  from  getting  gold 
for  dollars  if  it  is  current  in  it«  obliga- 
tions to  us.  Countries  which  are  over- 
due in  their  obligations  to  our  country 
can  still  turn  in  their  short-term  dollar 
holdings,  except  that  they  will  not  get 
gold  for  them,  but  will  receive  a  credit 
on  their  debt  to  us. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  Is  eminently 
fair  and  sensible.  It  will  help  our  balance 
of  payments,  reduce  our  gold  outflow,  and 
start  correcting  the  general  overseas  Im- 
pression that  Uncle  Sam  is  at  all  times  a 
complete  sucker. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr  President,  I  shall 
be  veiy  brief.  A  great  deal  could  be  said 
on  this  matter,  but  many  Senators  have 
talked  to  me  about  completing  action 
on  the  pending  bill  tonight.  I  am  eager 
to  accommodate  them  and  see  if  we  can 
complete  tictlon  on  the  bill  without  too 
much  delayT 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  has  had 
printed  in  the  Record  a  list  of  countries. 
I  think  ..e  has  had  placed  in  the  Rbcord 
a  list  of  the  countries  that  owe  us  money 
from  World  War  n.  as  well  as  World 
War  I. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  have  done  so.  And  the  interesting 
fact  is  that  we  are  more  up  to  date  on 
what  is  owed  from  World  War  I  than  we 
are  on  what  is  owed  from  World  War  U. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
tabulation  with  respect  to  World  War  I 
is  to  be  found  on  pages  90  and  91  of  the 
hearings. 

The  World  War  I  debt  situation  Ls 
well  known.  FlrUand.  I  believe,  is  the 
only  country  that  has  met  all  of  its  pay- 
ments regularly  and  promptly.  Other 
countries  have  paid  differing  amounts. 
We  hear  a  great  deal  about  what  France 
owc-s  us,  but  we  do  not  hear  very  much 
about  what  Great  Britain  owes  us.  Ac- 
tually. Great  Britain  owes  us  over  $1  bil- 
hon  more  than  is  owed  by  Prance. 

There  is  another  thing  that  some  Sen- 
ators may  find  surprising,  and  that  is 
that  some  payments  have  been  made  on 
these  debts  since  they  were  stopped  in 
1931. 

This  Is  not  a  simple  matter.  All  of  us 
recognize  that  there  Is  an  appeal  in  this 
kind  of  a  proposal,  but  it  is  not  quite  as 
s'mple  as  it  seems.  We  may  remember 
that  back  in  1930  or  1931  Germany  be- 
came exceedingly  hard  pressed  to  meet 
her  reparations  payments.  We  may  go 
back  and  recall  that  under  the  Versail- 
les Treaty  there  was  a  definite  linkup 
with  the  payments  of  reparations  by 
Geimany  and  the  debts  that  these  other 
conntiits  owed  us. 

And  it  was  understood — it  was  all 
intertwined. 

In  1931—1  believe  It  was  1931.  but  I 
do  not  have  the  date  at  hand — President 
Hoover  recofenized  the  distressed  condi- 
tion with  reference  to  the  payment  of 
German  reparations  and  the  ability  of  all 
these  countries  to  repay  their  debts,  and 
he  asked  for  a  moratorium.  I  am  not  cer- 
tain, but  I  believe  that  Congress  agreed 


to  that  moratorium,  which  was  to  last 
for  1  year.  But  that  1  year  never 
ran  out.  It  became  a  lasting  moratorium 
when  the  entire  world  went  into  eco- 
nomic distress. 

There  was  a  London  conference.  I  be- 
lieve in  1953.  In  which  these  matters  were 
discussed:  and.  undoubtedly,  there  will 
be  other  discussions. 

We  have  never  admitted  that  any 
country  had  the  right  to  cancel  its  In- 
debtedness to  us  because  of  the  depend- 
ence upon  German  reparations.  Never- 
theless, they  have  insisted  that  It  was 
tied  to  that,  even  though,  as  I  have  said, 
some  of  the  countries  have  made  some 
payments  since  that  time,  and  Finland  Is 
paid  up  to  date. 

It  Is  not  an  easy  matter  to  unravel. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  a  statement  from 
the  Department  of  State  with  reference 
to  this  matter,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  It  be  printed  at  this  point  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Comment  on  Amkndment  No.  610 

The  Department  of  State  wishes  to  register 
Its  strong  opposition  to  Amendment  No.  610, 
to  amend  the  legislation  submitted  by  the 
Administration  for  elimination  of  the  gold 
cover  requirement  for  bacUng  of  U.S.  cur- 
rency. 

Amendment  No.  610  would  require  that  the 
tJnlted  States  Government  refuse  to  redeem 
In  gold,  those  dollars  presented  by  countries 
in  arrears  In  payment  of  principal  or  Interest 
on  obligations  owing  to  the  tJnlted  States,  In- 
cluding World  War  I  debt,  and  that  such 
amounts  presented  for  redemption  In  gold 
shall,  m  lieu  thereof,  be  credited  against  debt 
arrearages. 

This  amendment  would  have  serious  ad- 
verse effects  on  our  relations  with  a  number 
of  Important  Western  European  nations  in- 
cluding the  United  Kingdom,  Austria,  Bel- 
glum.  Prance.  Greece  and  Italy.  It  could 
Jeopardize  the  cooperation  which  these  na- 
tions have  provided  us  and  continue  to  pro- 
vide us  In  a  number  of  areas  of  vital  Im- 
porrance  to  the  economic  interests  of  this 
nation. 

You  will  be  aware  of  the  long  and  emo- 
tionally charged  history  which  surrounds  the 
question  of  World  War  I  debts.  The  nations 
owing  these  debts  have  never  repudiated  the 
legality  of  these  obligations  but  have  stead- 
fastly Insisted  that  their  settlement  Is  In- 
extricably linked  with  nnal  settlement  of  the 
German  reparations  Issue.  The  London  Con- 
ference of  1953  was  unable  to  resolve  the 
reparations  problem  and  agreed  that  It  be 
deferred.  The  United  States  Government  has 
Just  as  steadfastly  refused  to  recognize  any 
connectlon  between  the  reparations  problem 
and  settlement  of  these  Interallied  debts.  Un- 
fortunately, It  has  proved  fruitless  to  reopen 
World  War  I  debt  settlement  since  to  do  so 
only  replays  the  endless  circle  of  contentions 
Involving  the  interconnection  of  the  repara- 
tions settlement. 

The  World  War  I  debt  problem  therefore 
remains  a  matter  of  great  sensitivity  not  only 
u>  us  but  also  to  these  allied  aa.tlons.  Even 
though  these  nations  have  refused  to  reeolve 
this  specific  Issue  with  xu.  they  have  never- 
theless come  to  cooperate  with  us  In  a  num- 
ber of  vitally  Important  economic  fields. 
Symbolically  the  moet  Important  to  this  Issue 
Is  the  cooperation  of  the  United- Kingdom. 
Praxice.  and  Italy  In  paying  in  advance  major 
portions  of  their  debts  to  us  from  World  War 
II  and  sut>8equent  obligations.  These  prepay- 
ments, now  totalling  more  than  $3.8  billion, 
have  been  of  substantial  asaistance  In  reduc- 
ing our  balance  of  payments  deficits  In  recent 
years. 


We  must  not  forget  that  ttaoae  Western 
European  countries  which  would  fall  under 
the  reach  of  this  proposed  amendment  to 
date  have  had  an  important  Interest  In  pre- 
serving the  atablUty  of  the  dollar  and  in 
assisting  us  In  the  correction  of  our  balance 
of  payments  deflclU.  While  they  have  been 
unwilling  to  make  concessions  toward  set- 
tUng  World  War  I  debts,  this  Impasse  has  not 
prevented  them  from  cooperating  In  numer- 
ous areas  of  crtUcal  Importance  to  the  United 
States.  The  London  Gold  Pool  could  not  con- 
tinue to  operate  effectively  without  their 
unswerving  cooperation.  The  Rio  de  Janeiro 
agreement  of  IMP  members  In  September 
1967  for  creation  of  a  Special  Drawing  Right* 
facility  to  supplement  international  mone- 
tary reserves  would  face  enormous  difficulties 
In  coming  Into  being  were  It  not  for  the 
prospect  of  strong  affirmative  leadership  by 
several  of  these  key  nations.  In  the  oomlng 
days  and  months  we  will  be  continuing  to 
consult  with  these  countries  on  further  ways 
in  which  they  can  assist  us  to  reeolve  our 
balance  of  payments  problems,  particularly 
in  the  trade  and  tourism  fields. 

There  Is  good  reason  to  believe  that  an 
action  on  our  part  to  attempt  unilaterally  to 
convert  U.S.  dollar  obligations  Into  credits 
against  World  War  I  debt  would  on  balance 
redound  to  our  detriment.  At  the  minimum 
It  may  prove  a  restriction  without  a  meaning 
as  there  would  be  many  Indirect  routes  by 
which  affected  countries  could  have  their 
dollars  converted  to  gold.  At  worst,  such  a 
measure  could  poison  relaUons  with  several 
of  the  countries  on  which  we  are  most  de- 
pendent for  future  cooperation  In  moneUry 
and  balance  of  payments  areas,  and  Jeop- 
ardize the  degrees  of  cooperation  achieved 
to  date. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  We  have  not  given 
up  on  it.  As  I  have  said.  It  will  not  be  an 
easy  matter  to  settle. 

Now,  let  me  return  to  the  matter  of 
Prance.  Prance  does  owe  us  also  for 
World  War  II  indebtedness.  However, 
what  may  be  surprising  to  a  great  many 
people  is  that  Fiance  is  actually  ahead 
of  time  in  her  payments  on  the  World 
War  n  indebtedness.  I  believe  I  am  cor- 
rect in  saying  that  she  has  made  every 
payment  on  time  and  has  made  some 
payments  ahead  of  time,  so  that  she  is 
actually  ahead. 

The  pending  amendment  would  go 
further  and  would  make  it  applicable  to 
countries  that  were  as  much  as  90  days 
in  arrears  on  anything.  A  large  number 
of  countries  would  be  affected  by  that, 
and  most  of  them  are  our  good  friends  in 
Latin  America.  Let  mc  run  down  the  list 
hurriedly: 

Chile.  China.  Czechoslovakia.  Domini- 
can Republic,  El  Salvador.  Guatemala, 
hungary,  India,  Indonesia,  Iran.  Korea, 
Liberia.  Paraguay,  Philippines,  Tunisia, 
United  Arab  Republic,  U.S.S.R.,  and 
Vietnam. 

All  those  countries  would  be  affected  by 
this  amendment. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  another  fea- 
ture. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  wish  to  make  one 
statement.  My  amendment  does  not  say 
anything  about  90  days.  It  .says  "deter- 
mined in  arrears  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury."  He  can  make 
It  a  year  or  2  years  or  90  days  or  60  days. 
He  can  do  whatever  he  wishes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  probably  should 
not  have  said    the  amendment  stated 
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that,  but  I  gave  a  list  of  the  countries 
that  were  90  days  or  more  in  arrears. 
They  are  not  limited  to  90  days,  but  90 
days  or  more.  Undoubtedly,  under  any 
rule  he  Imposed,  some  of  those  countries 
would  be  Included. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida mentioned  a  point  to  me  earlier 
which  I  believe  is  quite  material  and 
which  we  might  keep  in  mind,  even  if 
the  amendment  is  adopted.  There  Is  no 
way  to  prevent  credits  from  being  cashed 
on  our  gold  market,  for  the  simple 
reason,  as  the  Senator  from  Florida 
mentioned  to  me — and  It  Is  true — that 
these  credits  are  transf errable :  and  all 
a  country  that  is  blocked  off  need  do  Is 
to  transfer  the  credits  to  another  coim- 
try  which  can  make  a  valid  claim  and 
collect  from  us. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  ! 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  1  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  raised  this  point 
without  having  information  on  it,  but  I 
note  from  the  list  that  the  point  needs 
to  be  explored.  For  example,  Austria 
owes  us  quite  a  large  amount,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  list  on  page  90  of  the  printed 
record.  Austria  is  next  door  to  Switzer- 
land. Switzerland,  so  far  as  I  know,  owes 
us  nothing. 

As  I  understand  it,  these  current 
claims  have  risen  in  the  course  of  cur- 
rent business.  What  would  prevent  Aus- 
tria or  the  Central  Bank  of  Austria  from 
simply  negotiating  these  claims  to 
Switzerland  and  the  presentation  of 
those  claims  to  us  by  Switzerland  after 
they  became  the  bona  fide  owners?  I  ask 
the  question  in  good  faith,  because  I  do 
not  know  the  answer.  But  if  that  is  pos- 
sible, it  is  a  powerful  argument  against 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  he  asked 
me  that  question.  I  checked  on  it  and  I 
found  that  these  claims  are  transfer- 
able. In  the  State  Department  statement 
which  I  just  asked  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  attention  is  called  to  that  mat- 
ter also. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  May  I  ask  the  Sena- 
tor another  question? 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado  said  that  there 
is  a  group  of  countries  which  owe  us 
nothing.  I  wonder  if  he  has  that  list,  so 
that  it  can  be  placed  in  the  Record. 

I  have  mentioned  Switzerland.  I  have 
no  knowledge  of  Switzerland  owing  us 
anything,  and  I  do  not  believe  it  does, 
but  I  have  no  firm  knowledge  on  that 
subject. 

Does  the  Senator  have  available  the 
list  of  countries  which  owe  us  nothing? 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  If  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  will  yield,  I  would  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida  that  any  country 
that  is  not  on  the  list  of  1966,  which  I 
have  already  put  into  the  Record,  does 
not  owe  us  anything.  I  do  not  have  a 
separate  list  of  how  many  countries  there 
are,  but  there  must  be  approximately  28 
new  countries  in  Africa  alone  which  do 
not  owe  us  anything. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  was  thinking  partic- 
ularly about  the  European  nations,  all  of 
which  are  pretty  close  together,  and  they 


have  frequent  financial  dealings,  no 
doubt.  I  do  not  see.  for  example,  the 
Scandinavian  coimtrles  on  the  list  of 
countries  that  owe  us  money  imder  a 
world  war  Indebtedness. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  do  not  beUeve  that 
Norway  is  overdue  on  its  payments. 
Finland  is  up  to  date  on  its  obligations, 
on  what  it  owes  us.  I  do  not  believe  Den- 
mark owes  us  anything — at  least,  I  do 
not  believe  it  is  overdue.  My  amendment 
deals  only  with  countries  that  are  over- 
due on  their  obligations. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  imderstand.  But  my 
question  relates  to  the  possibility  of  trad- 
ing of  the  current  obligations — in  the 
course  of  daily  transactions,  no  doubt — 
between  the  Scandinavian  countries  and 
Switzerland,  and  perhaps  other  countries 
of  Europe  which  do  not  occur  to  me 
which  I  do  not  see  on  this  list  and  then 
the  presentation  of  those  obligations  in 
the  hands  of  the  new  owners,  who  do  not 
owe  us  anything,  for  recognition  and 
payment  by  us. 

What  does  the  Senator  think  about 
that  point?  Frankly,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  does  not  have  such  information 
that  he  could  say  that  he  is  sure  that  the 
point  is  well  made.  But  if  it  does  exist,  it 
certainly  tends  to  defeat  the  laudable 
purpose  of  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  About  the  only  thing 
I  can  say  on  that  point  is  that  I  do  not 
know  what  the  restrictions  are:  but  I 
would  suspect  they  are  very  few.  What 
those  countries  would  have  to  do,  how- 
ever, is  to  transfer  their  dollar  holdings. 
The  way  the  confidence  in  the  dollar  is 
going  down.  I  should  think  that  the 
transfer  from  one  country  to  another  of 
short-term  dollar  holdings  would  not  be 
very  good.  I  will  just  state  it  that  way. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  read  this  brief  statement  from  the 
State  Department: 

There  Is  good  reason  to  believe  that  an 
action  on  our  part  to  attempt  unilaterally 
to  convert  U.S.  dollar  obligations  Into  credits 
against  World  War  I  debt  would  on  balance 
redound  to  our  detriment. 


I  particularly  call  attention  to  this 
statement: 

At  the  minimum  It  may  prove  a  restric- 
tion vrtthout  a  meaning  as  there  would  be 
many  Indirect  routes  by  which  affected  coun- 
tries could  have  their  dollars  converted  to 
gold. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  did  not  understand 
what  was  the  source  of  the  statement 
from  which  the  Senator  just  read. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  is  a  paper  i.ssued 
by  the  State  Department,  which  I  placed 
in  the  Record  a  few  minutes  ago. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado  has  offered  is 
attractive  in  that  it  appears  to  offer  the 
United  States  an  opportunity  to  collect 
its  war  debts  and  other  obligations  owed 
us  and  also  to  stop  the  gold  drain. 

I  say  in  all  frankness  that  I  wish  it 
could  accomplish  both  these  objectives. 


Because  I  have  received  many  letters 
urging  that  I  support  such  an  amend- 
ment. I  wish  to  express  my  views  about  It. 
First,  as  has  just  been  stated  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida,  I  be- 
lieve that  it  would  be  possible  for  debtor 
countries  to  easily  circumvent  the  pro- 
visions of  this  amendment.  Where  coun- 
tries are  not  in  arrears  in  the  payments 
of  their  debts  to  the  United  States,  such 
countries  could  be  used  to  convert  dollars 
to  gold  for  the  account  of  a  country 
which  was  in  arrears.  In  these  circum- 
stances there  is  nothing  to  stop  Finland, 
or  more  likely  Switzerland,  from  receiv- 
ing dollars  on  behalf  of  a  third  country, 
which  country  is  in  arrears  in  the  pay- 
ment of  its  debt  to  the  United  States,  and 
converting  these  dollars  to  gold  for  the 
account  of  a  third  country. 

My  second  point  is  that  if  the  United 
States  placed  conditions — such  as  this 
amendment  would  impose — on  its  will- 
ingness to  sell  gold  to  a  foreign  mone- 
tary authority— although  conditions  in 
certain  individual  instances  may  lack 
merit  and  be  contrary  to  this  country's 
foreign  policy  considerations — the  result 
would  be  to  make  the  dollar  only  a  par- 
tially convertible  currency.  This  action 
would  not  only  undermine  confidence  in 
the  dollar,  but  would  lead  other  countries 
which  are  not  indebted  to  the  United 
States  and  which  now  hold  dollars  to 
immediately  seek  to  convert  those  dollars 
to  gold  because  of  their  fear  that  the 
United  States  might  at  some  future  date 
set  up  additional  restrictions  on  them. 

My  third  point  is  that  the  free  con- 
vertiblll'ty  of  the  dollar  to  gold  at  a  fixed 
price  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  maintain 
stability  of  the  dollar.  By  impairing  or 
restricting  the  convertibility  of  the  dol- 
lar, it  seems  to  me  that  we  would  place 
even  greater  pressure  on  our  gold  supply. 
We  would  be  in  the  same  position  as  a 
banker  who  states  that  a  certain  cate- 
gory of  depositor  may  not  freely  with- 
draw his  funds  from  the  bank.  Such  ac- 
tion would  set  up  a  "run"  on  the  bank  by 
all  other  depositors  who  would  fear  that 
they,  too,  may  be  given  limited  access  to 
the  banks  "withdrawal"  window  at  some 
future  date. 

I  understand  the  worthwhile  purpose 
of  the  amendment  which  is  try  to  col- 
lect the  money  owed  the  United  States  by 
these  countries,  and  to  stop  the  drain 
on  our  gold  supply. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe 
this  amendment  could  in  any  way  be  an 
effective  means  for  collecting  our  war 
debts.  Further,  its  application  to  debtor 
countries  could  be  easily  circumvented. 
Rather  than  conserving  our  diminishing 
gold  supply  its  effect  might  well  be  the 
opposite. 

For  these  reasons  I  shall  vote  against 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
spectfully request  the  attention  of  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  DOMINICK],  who  offered  the 
amendment.  Before  asking  him  a  ques- 
tion I  would  make  a  few  remarks. 

It  is  plain  time  is  running  out.  yet  in 
our  actions  with  respect  to  the  deficit  in 
our  international  balance  of  payments 
we  are  still  merely  buying  time. 

The  legislation  under  consideration  to- 
day to  remove  the  25-percent  gold  re- 
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qulrement  could  well  be  but  another 
time-buying  gesture  and  apparently  one 
already  taken  Into  account  by  the  fren- 
zied gold  traders  In  London,  according 
to  an  article  which  was  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  this  morning  under  the 
headline  "Gold  Demand  Nears  Record  in 
London." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  close  of  my 
remarks  the  article  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <  Mr.  Can- 
non in  the  chair  > .  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

<See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  Mr.  President,  at 
this  point  I  shall  quote  two  paragraphs 
from  the  report: 

Observers  here  seerrved  unanlmoua  on  the 
point  that  only  a  statement  by  the  pool- 
supporting  members  pledging  their  entire 
$35  billion  of  gold  reserves  to  the  pool,  or 
else  an  American  gesture  to  correct  lU  In- 
ternational payments  deficit,  would  stop  the 
speculative  drive. 

These  obeervers  already  took  for  granted 
that  the  United  States  would  enact  legisla- 
tion freeing  tlW  "gold  cover"  reserves. 

Mr.  President,  on  November  18.  1963. 
in  the  first  of  a  series  of  five  statements 
in  that  year  on  "The  Balance-of-Pay- 
ments  Problem."  I  noted  that; 

The  drain  on  our  gold  supply  has  pulled 
down  our  gold  reserves  from  $24  billion  in 
1950  to  less  than  $16  billion  today. 

That  was  November  18,  1963.  Today 
our  gold  reserves  are  around  $11.4  bil- 
lion. 
Five  years  ago  I  pointed  out  that: 
Over  $12  billion  of  our  current  liabilities 
are  held  by  Western  European  countries, 
mainly  thoee  in  the  Common  Market.  Any 
one  of  those  countries  could  embarrass  us 
tomorrow  by  demanding  g^ld  m  payment 
of  their  current  claims  upon  us. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  it  is  per- 
tinent to  note  that  if  we  take  off  the 
gold  cover,  we  still  have  only  about  one- 
third  of  the  gold  needed  to  redeem  cur- 
rent demands  on  our  gold,  primarily  held 
by  the  foreign  central  banks. 

Gold  is  but  the  surface  of  the  problem. 
The  difficulty  lies  in  the  continuing  un- 
favorable balance  of  payments,  to  which 
I  have  referred,  again  and  again,  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  for  a  period  of 
years. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  last  of  that  series 
of  five  talks  in  1963  I  suggested  sev- 
eral courses  of  action  to  reverse  the 
deficit.  Among  them  was  recommenda- 
tion that  the  United  States  should  pre- 
sent to  the  European  nations  wny  we 
can  no  longer  afford  to  keep  our  present 
tremendous  military  force  at  the  pres- 
ent level  in  Europe.  I  said  then: 

Why  then  should  we  continue  In  Europe 
the  same  large  ground  force  defence  struc- 
ture established  many  years  ago,  and  which 
Is  being  continued  at  a  cost  of  billions  of 
dollars  to  the  United  States? 

If  these  nations  disagree  with  this  rea- 
soning, as  their  gold  reserves  build  up  and 
their  prosperity  becomes  unprecedented, 
should  they  not  pay  the  bill? 

Since  that  time  we  have  expressed  in- 
creasing concern  about  the  lack  of  ef- 
fective corrective  action  with  respect  to 
this  harmful  delicit.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  at  the  close  of  my  re- 


marks the  titles  and  dates  of  some 
statements  made  in  reference  to  this 
subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

<See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  in 
short,  over  the  years  I  have  urged  a  de- 
termination of  priorities  in  expenditure 
of  Federal  funds,  because  no  nation,  not 
even  one  as  strong  as  the  United  States, 
can  continue  Indefinitely  to  both  finance 
and  defend  such  a  large  percentage  of 
the  free  world,  at  the  same  time  it  at- 
tempts to  carry  on  all  the  desirable 
domestic  programs,  without  increased 
deficit  financing  which  can  only  con- 
tribute to  further  inflation:  and  that  in 
turn  can  only  result  in  a  decrease  in  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar. 

I  would  point  out  that  $168  million 
in  gold  was  sold  on  the  London  exchange 
yesterday. 

Hypothetically.  let  us  assume  that  gold 
buying  continues  at  that  volume  and 
make  the  favorable  assumption  that  all 
nations  continue  in  the  gold  pool.  If  we 
remove  the  reserve  requirement  we  would 
make  available  approximately  $11.4  bil- 
lion of  U.S.  gold.  If  the  U.S.  percentage 
of  responsibility  in  the  gold  pool  con- 
tinues at  59  percent,  it  would  take  only 
118  days  to  empty  the  Treasurj-  of  gold. 

Mr.  President,  before  leaving  ofHce. 
the  former  Secretary  of  Defense  made  a 
farewell  statement  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services.  Counting  exhibits, 
the  statement  was  280  pages  long,  single 
spaced;  and  I  have  read  every  word. 

In  this  connection.  I  would  read  one 
paragraph  from  the  statement  of  the 
Secretary,  because  this  is  overall  admin- 
istration policy  we  are  talking  about  to- 
day, not  just  Treasury  policy  or  Federal 
Reserve  policy. 

This  paragraph  in  the  Secretary  of 
Defense's  testimony  reads  as  follows : 

I  am  also  convinced  that  embracing  the 
obligations  of  leadership  will  not  force  us 
to  divert  badly  needed  resources  from  the 
improvement  of  American  domestic  policy. 
Our  resources  are  sufficient,  if  wisely  allo- 
cated, to  meet  the  needs  of  the  weak  and 
the  underprivileged,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  For  the  sake  of  our  security  and  our 
well-being,  we  can  afford  no  less. 

I  thereupon  sent  the  following  ques- 
tion in  writing,  to  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment: 

Does  this  mean  the  United  States  can  con- 
tinue to  finance  all  of  its  present  expanding 
domestic  program.*.;  and  at  the  same  time 
wage  a  major  war  in  Vietnam:  aiid  In  addi- 
tion defend  at  great  expense  and  with  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  its  people  other  parts 
of  the  world  such  as  Europe  and  South 
Korea:  and  in  addition,  "meet  the  needs"  of 
f  he  poor  all  over  the  world? 

Mr.  President.  I  received  back  a  long 
answer  which  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byrd 
of  Virginia  in  the  chair).  Is  there  ob- 
jection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  answer 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

What  Is  at  issue  here  is  both  practical 
wisdom  and  p>olttlcal  will.  This  country  has 
sufficient  productive  resources  to  carry 
through  to  completion  the  fight  for  the  right 


of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  freely  to 
decide  upon  the  conditions  of  their  own 
future,  while  at  the  same  time  meeting  our 
obligations  to  our  allies,  expanding  the  scope 
of  the  war  against  poverty  and  unequal 
opportunity  in  our  own  society,  and  increas- 
ing by  a  considerable  degree  the  scale  of  our 
assistance  to  the  f>oor  nations  abroad.  Tem- 
porarily, because  of  the  large  effort  in  South- 
east Asia,  we  now  find  that  It  will  require 
higher  taxes  to  mobilize  sufficient  revenues 
to  do  all  of  these  things  efTectlvely  without 
Inflation.  However,  an  exfwtndlng  flow  of 
private  and  public  revenues  results  mainly 
from  higher  private  and  public  Investment 
and  reinvestment  in  material  and  human 
capital.  It  Is  a  challenging  task  to  keep  avail- 
able productive  capacity  and  labor  fully  em- 
ployed, and  still  more  difficult  to  create 
new  opportunities  for  those  who  are  under- 
employed. But  when  we  meet  the  needs  of 
the  underprivileged  at  home  and  abroad  by 
effective  measures  to  help  them  help  them- 
selves, we  also  will  create  Immense,  new 
productive  resources,  and  enable  them  to 
help  remove  their  own  poverty  and  frustra- 
tion. These  are  difficult  challenges,  but  they 
are  also  opportunities.  We  have  sufficient 
resources.  What  Is  now  required  Is  the  na- 
tional political  will  to  allocate  these  resources 
In  the  most  effective  manner. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  My  comments  on 
that,  which  I  have  asked  to  be  printed 
in  the  Senate  hearings,  were  as  follows : 

A  lot  of  words  which  evade  the  question. 
By  implication,  however,  the  Department  of 
Defense  does  say  It  believes  we  have  suf- 
ficient resources  not  only  to  continue  to 
defend  the  Free  World,  but  also  to  finance 
the  Free  World,  handle  our  domestic  prob- 
lems satisfactorily,  and  at  the  same  time 
cure  the  ills  of  the  "weak  and  underprivi- 
leged" In  the  other  countries  on  this  planet. 

Apparently,  along  with  the  many  of  our 
previously  or  presently  bankrupt  neighbors, 
we  too  have  now  discovered  the  printing 
press  as  the  source  of  purchasing  iK)wer.  In 
our  case,  however,  we  are  substituting  the 
printing  of  Government  bonds  for  the  print- 
ing of  paper  money. 

Because  of  the  inevitable  Infiatlon  which 
win  result,  this  can  only  come  out  of  the 
hide  of  everybody,  but  primarily  those  who 
live  on  a  fixed  Income  such  as  pension  plans, 
life  Insurance,  retirement  plans  and  social 
security. 

Then,  Mr.  President,  against  the  same 
paragraph  which  I  read  from  the  state- 
ment of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  I 
asked: 

Win  not  the  expenditures  Involved  en- 
danger our  financial  position  and  the  integ- 
rity of  cur  currency? 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  not  give  the 
long  and  wordy  answer  to  that  second 
question  but  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  it  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  iii  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It  is  necessary  here  to  distinguish  between 
our  domestic  economic  situation,  and  our 
external  balance  of  payments.  So  far  as  our 
domestic  economy  is  concerned,  we  have 
considerable  productive  capacity  which  is 
cither  underemployed  or  can  be  redirected. 
Additional  capacity  can  be  and  Is  being 
created  each  year  by  Investment  in  new 
plant  and  equipment,  and  by  training  and 
retraining  labor.  A  further  increase  in  our 
efforts  to  rebuild  the  cities,  employ  the  un- 
employed, and  upgrade  education  will  result 
in  Increased  costs,  both  public  and  private. 
But  these  costs  will  be  more  than  matched 
by  Increased  production,  profits,  wages  and 
government  revenues,  and  by  reduced  costs 
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of  crime,  disease  and  clvU  disorder.  And, 
given  sufficient  practical  wisdom  and  politi- 
cal win,  the  Increased  fiow  of  goods.  Incomes 
and  revenues  will  permit  us  to  move  for- 
ward steadily  without  threatening  our  fi- 
nancial position  or  the  integrity  of  our  cur- 
rency. So  far  as  our  balance  of  payments  Is 
concerned,  none  of  the  programs  talked 
about  Involve  greater  outfiows  than  we  are 
already  experiencing.  This  la  true  even  for 
foreign  assistance.  In  FY  1966.  for  example. 
$9  out  of  $10  of  foreign  commodity  expendi- 
tures financed  by  AID  went  to  US.  suppliers. 
Moreover,  the  added  growth  of  productive 
capacity  abroad  raises  foreign  Income,  and 
thus  expands  our  foreign  markets. 

Exhibit  1 
Gold  Demand  Nears  Recoiu)  in  London 

(By  Alfred  Friendly) 
London,  March  13.— Demand  for  gold,  lead- 
ing to  almost  frenzied  trading,  rose  today  to 
one  of  the  highest  levels  In  the  history  of 
the  London  gold  market. 

Similarly  furious  trading  took  place  In 
Paris,  and  was  reflected  as  well  in  Zurich. 
Frankfurt  and  Brussels  exchanges. 

Some  London  dealers  reported  a  larger 
turnover  than  last  Friday,  when  It  is  said  to 
have  approached  100  tons,  or  about  one 
month's  production  for  the  non-Communist 
world. 

London  Is  the  world's  focal  point  for  heavy 
purchases  of  gold.  The  price  Is  set  each  day 
at  a  meeting  of  five  leading  dealers  In  bul- 
lion. The  amount  of  traffic  at  that  meeting 
Is  a  closely  guarded  secret,  but  close  estimates 
of  the  activity  can  be  gleaned  from  sources 
within  the  business. 

In  one  of  the  highest  estimates  of  today's 
transactions.  The  Times  of  London  said  to- 
day's demand  was  between  100  and  200  tons. 
At  the  peak  of  last  fall's  rush  for  gold,  the 
previous  most  active  period,  about  100  tons 
was  being  sold  a  day  on  the  London  market. 
The  vast  purchases,  10  to  20  times  the  nor- 
mal rate,  demonstrated  that  the  would-be 
reassuring  statement  Sunday  from  Basel. 
Switzerland,  by  the  seven  nations  supporting 
the  London  gold  pool  had  been  unavailing. 
The  gold  pooljiatlons  pledged  to  support  the 
present  $35-an-ounce  price. 

Other  factors  affecting  the  gold  market,  at 
least  temporarily,  were  reports  that  both  Italy 
and  Belgium  had  withdrawn  from  the  pool. 
The  central  banks  of  the  two  countries 
denied  the  rumors  categorically  and  officially. 
Some  London  dealers  said  trading  ap- 
proached "pandemonium"  and  others  that 
they  had  to  shut  off  their  teletj^pe  machines 
for  periods  while  they  dealt  with  orders  on 
hand.  Some  dealers  reportedly  took  the  un- 
precedented step  of  turning  away  small-order 
customers. 

Observers  here  seemed  vmanlmous  on  the 
point  that  only  a  statement  by  the  pool- 
supporting  members  pledging  their  entire  S25 
billion  of  gold  reserves  to  the  pool,  or  else 
an  American  gesture  to  correct  Its  interna- 
tional payments  deficit,  would  stop  the  spec- 
ulative drive. 

These  observers  already  took  for  granted 
that  the  United  States  would  enact  legisla- 
tion freeing  the  "gold  cover"  reserves. 

The  overwhelming  share  of  the  buying  ob- 
viously was  not  done  by  the  usual  middle- 
men who  "retail"  their  purchases  in  smaU 
bits  to  small  hoarders  in  Asia.  India,  the 
Middle  East  and  even  France.  Rather,  it  was 
the  "big  fellows" — skeptical  of  U.S.  ability  to 
maintain  the  parity  of  $35.20  to  the  ounce 
and  to  cut  its  payments  deficit — who  were 
converting  more  of  their  holdings  into  gold. 
The  dollar  price  of  gold  this  morning  at 
its  dally  ceremonial  "fixing"  around  the 
green  baize  table  in  N.  M.  Rothchild  and 
Sons'  conference  room  was  $3§JJ|%,  just 
within  the  official  ceiling.  But  by  afternoon, 
prices  were  at  the  7-year  peak  of  S35.25. 

The  effects  spread  like  ripples,  or  rather 
waves.  In  a  pool.  Sliver  rose  by  the  abnormal 


amount  of  15  cents  to  a  record  $2.37  Vi  an 
ounce. 

British  sterling,  becoming  suspect  as  a 
currency  per  se  and  associated  by  some  trad- 
ers with  the  dollar,  fell  to  $2.39'/,(i.  The 
discount  on  It  for  delivery  three  months  In 
the  future  rose  to  a  record  7  cents. 

On  the  heels  of  gold  sales  of  40  or  more 
tons  dally  last  week,  and  something  of  the 
same  continuing  this  week  despite  the  Basel 
statement,  the  consensus  of  analysts  was 
that  about  $600  million  In  gold  was  being 
drained  Into  private  hands  every  week.  Ac- 
cordingly, action  of  some  kind  or  other  was 
thought  Inescapable. 

In  an  editorial  Thursday,  the  Financial 
Times  of  London  will  say  that  U.S.  "congres- 
sional approval  of  a  tax  Increase  would  do 
more  than  any  number  of  statements  to  save 
the  situation." 

A  mere  presidential  reiteration  to  defend 
the  gold  price,  or  even  by  a  powerful  group  of 
international  bankers  will  not  be  sufficient, 
the  authoritative  newspaper  argues:  "There 
are  simply  too  many  loose  dollars  fioatlng 
about  and  until  there  Is  some  definite  sign 
that  the  supply  will  be  curtailed  speculation 
will  goon." 

Several  factors  contributed  to  the  pressure 
against  sterling.  There  is  probably  a  general 
feeling  by  Investors  seeking  protection 
against  parity  changes  that  It  would  be  pru- 
dent to  get  out  of  all  currencies  that  are,  or 
could  be,  suspect.  Also,  there  was  reported  to 
be  considerable  selling  of  sterling  with  which 
to  buy  dollars — with  which  to  buy  gold. 

The  very  bad  showing  of  Britain's  pay- 
ments balance,  expected  but  always  some- 
thing of  a  shock  when  appearing  in  official 
statistics  as  It  did  today,  and  the  doubled 
trade  deficit  for  February,  also  expected  but 
also  announced  officially  today  contributed 
to  the  general  distrust. 

Also,  at  least  In  speculators'  circles,  talk  of 
a  second  devaluation  continues.  Naturally, 
the  price  of  the  pound  In  terms  of  gold  would 
shift  if  the  dollar  parity  were  changed.  But 
it  is  unlikely  that  even  if  Britain  wanted  to, 
it  could  get  away  with  further  devaluation 
against  other  currencies.  The  affected  na- 
tions would  simply  follow  suit,  devaluing  to 
match. 

A  weakening  of  the  pound,  on  the  other 
hand,  could  have  an  extremely  adverse  3ffect 
on  the  dollar.  Some  observers  think  that  if 
another  run  on  the  pound  should  develop, 
the  dollar  could  not  survive  it. 

Exhibit   2 
Statements  by  Senator  Symington  on  Bal- 
ance OP  Payments  or  Topics  With  Refer- 
KNCE  to  Balance  of  Payments 
November  18-December  19.  1963:  "The  Bal- 
ance  of    Payments   lYoblem"   Series   of   five 
statements.  November  18.  November  20.  No- 
vember 22,  December  5  .-ind  December  19. 

January  14.  1964:  "Proposed  Additional 
Capital  for  Inter-American  Development 
Bank." 

January  14.  1964:  "Skepticism  About  As- 
serted Improvement  in  the  U.S.  Balance  of 
Payments  Deficits." 

February  4,  1965:  "The  Continuing  Unfav- 
orable Balance  of  Payments  and  What  To  Do 
About  It." 

July  29,  196-5:  "The  Growing  Danger  of  Our 
Continuing  Unfavorable  Br.lance  of  Pay- 
ments." 

Augu.st  3.  1965:  "The  Grcv^ing  Danger  of 
Our  Continuing  Unfavorable  Balance  of  Pay- 
ments." 

September  16.  1965:  "Recommendations  for 
Overcoming  the  Continuing  Unfavorable  Bal- 
ance of  Payments." 

September  20.  1965:   "Symington  To  Vote 
Against  Foreign  Aid  Appropriations." 
June  8,  1966:  "The  Cost  of  Vietnam." 
June  8.   1966:    "The  Continuing  Unfavor- 
able Balance  of  Payments — Growing  Danger." 
June  16,  1966:  "Why  the  Necessity  for  More 
World  Bank  Bonds?" 


Jime  29.  1966:  "The  World  Bank  and  Its 
Soft  Loan  Window.' 

July  11,  1966:  "Secretary  Connor — The 
Growing  Danger  of  Our  Continuing  Unfavor- 
able Balance  of  Payments." 

July  22,  1966:  "Foreign  Aid  and  the  Other 
Programs— How  liong  Can  the  Money  Hold 
Out?" 

July  26.  1966:  "Soft  Loans  and  the  World 
Bank." 

July  28,  1966:  "Reduction  of  United  States 
Forces  In  Europe." 

August  18,  1966:  "Should  We  Have  a  Tax 
Increase?" 

August  24,  1966:  "The  World  Bank  and  Its 
Soft  Loans." 

September  6,  1966:  "Reduction  of  U.S. 
Forces  In  Europe." 

September  16,  1966:  "High  Interest  Rates, 
Infiatlon,  Public  Policy,  Recent  Actions  of 
Our  Government  and  Recent  Actions  of  Gen- 
eral DeGaulle." 

September  27.  1966:  "U.S.  Industrial  and 
Agrlculttu-al  Trade  with  Europe — The  Grow- 
ing Problem." 

September  29,  1966:  "As  Gold  Flows  Out." 

October  3,  1966 :  "Continuing  Loss  of  Gold." 

October   4,    1966:    "Reasons    for    Limiting 

Poverty     Program     Authorizations     to     the 

Amount  Requested." 

January  23,  1967:  "Vietnam— The  High 
Price." 

April  18.  1967:  "The  Continuing  Unfavor- 
able Balance  of  Payments;  Stormy  Weather 
Ahead." 

April  21,  1967:  "Kennedy  Round  Negotia- 
tions— Agriculture." 

April  24,  1967:  'The  Kennedy  Round— Will 
the  American  Farmer  Be  Sold  Out?" 

August  23.  1967:  "Dangers  In  the  $900  Mil- 
lion Request  For  Fund  For  Special   Opera- 
tions— Inter-American    Development    Bank." 
November  1,  1967:  "The  Growing  Fiscal  and 
Monetary  Problems." 

November  14,  1967:  "Vietnam  and  the 
Economy." 

November  27.  1967:  "The  Dollar,  The 
Pound,  and  United  States  Foreign  Trade." 

December  4,  1967:  "The  Middle  East,  Gen- 
eral De  Gaulle,  and  World  Peace." 

December  7.  1967;  "Germans  Say  Faith  in 
Dollar  Is  Tied  To  Payments  Balance." 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  looked  with  interest  at  the  amend- 
ment of  the  di-stinguished  Senator  fiom 
Colorado  I  Mr.  Dominick]  with  respect 
to  the  debts  owed  us  by  foreign  coun- 
tries. And  note  from  a  list  siven  me  by 
the  able  and  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
that  Great  Britain  is  included  in  the  list 
of  countries  who  owe  us  money. 

When  in  1944  the  Bretton  VV^oods 
agreement  .set  up  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  in  effect  it  made  the 
pound  also  synonymous  with  gold  along 
with  the  dollar.  I  could  vote  for  this 
amendment  with  the  exception  of  Great 
Britain,  whose  problems  have  been  com- 
pounded by  General  de  Gaulle's  refusal 
to  admit  Britain  into  the  Common  Mar- 
ket 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  my  able  friend 
from  Colorado,  would  lie  be  willing  to 
modify  his  amendment  in  order  to  ex- 
clude Great  Britain  from  the  countries 
in  question? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Let  me  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  Mis.souri  that  I  was  just 
drawing  up  a  modification  of  the  amend- 
ment in  order  to  comply  with  his  sug- 
gestion, which  I  think  is  a  very  pood  one. 

It  is  v.-orth  while  to  point  out  for  the 
Record,  however,  that  the  United  King- 
dom, presumably,  in  support  of  the  Lon- 
don gold  pool — but  I  am  not  sure — took 
$878.5  million  of  our  gold  last  year,  of 
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which  seven-eighths  occurred  in  the  last 
quarter,  following  devaluation  of  the 
pound. 

We  are  trying  not  to  have  It  go  down 
again.  It  seems  to  me  that  perhaps  the 
amendment  .should  be  modified.  In  1966, 
for  example.  Great  Britain  sold  to  us  al- 
most $80  million  worth  of  gold.  In  1965. 
Great  Britain  sold  us  gold  in  the  amount 
of  $149  million.  Thus.  Great  Britain  has 
been  selling  us  gold  instead  of  taking  It 
away,  until  the  last  devaluation.  I  would 
suggest  at  this  point  that  I  modify  my 
amendment,  provided,  however,  that  the 
action  shall  not  apply  to  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  modify  my  amend- 
ment. 
Mr  3PARKMAN  I  have  no  objection. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado''  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  the  amendment  is  modified  accord- 
ingly. 

Mr  SYMINGTON  May  I  respectfully 
present  that  it  is  becoming  more  and 
more  clear  the  gold  which  Is  now  being 
taken  out  of  the  United  States  is  increas- 
ingly being  taken  out  by  private  hoarders 
of  gold  in  many  countries. 

I  saw  a  statement  the  other  day  esti- 
mating some  S5  billion  has  been  hoarded 
in  France,  aside  from  the  tremendous 
amount  of  gold  General  de  Gaulle  has 
obtained  by  selling  his  dollars  back  to 
us  for  Rold.  to  the  point  where  today 
France  holds  more  gold  than  any  other 
country  m  the  free  world  except  the 
United  States. 

No  doubt  as  a  hedge  against  Inflation 
many  Americans  would  be  interested  in 
having  a  little  gold  in  their  own  safe 
deposit  boxes.  We  are  the  only  country 
that  will  buy  or  sell  gold  at  $35  an  ounce. 
We  are  also  the  only  country  in  the  world 
which  forbids  by  law  Its  citizens  to  have 
$1  worth  of  gold  as  a  hedge. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  result  of  the  deci- 
sion of  the  junior  Senator  from  Colorado 
to  modify  his  amendment.  I  intend  to 
vote  for  it. 

Mr.  HOLXlAND.  Mr.  President,  of 
course  I  share  a  feeling  of  sympathy  for 
the  Senator  from  Missouri.  I  invite  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  by  excluding 
Great  Britain,  however,  we  will  be  plac- 
ing ourselves  In  a  very  difficult  situation 
with  other  countries.  I  remember  that 
the  Senator  from  Colorado,  in  mention- 
ing World  War  II  debts,  mentioned  quite 
a  number  of  Latin  American  countries. 
I  personally  would  not  want  to  do  some- 
thing more  gracious  and  more  kind  to 
Great  Britain  than  I  would  to  any  of  the 
Latin  American  countries  which  have 
been  sticking  with  us,  although  I  exclude 
a  few.  and  there  may  be  some  others 
which  should  be  excluded.  World  War  II 
indebtedness  does  include  a  large  num- 
ber, as  I  recall,  of  Latin  American  coun- 
tries for  substantial  amounts. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Great  Britain  is  not 
in  default  under  its  World  War  II  obli- 
gations, so  far  as  I  know.  I  will  check  the 
figure  again,  but  I  do  not  think  It  is. 

Most  of  the  gold  that  has  been  with- 
drawn by  Great  Britain  has  been  for  the 
purpose  of  reinforcing  the  gold  pool. 
Thus,  South  American  countries  are  not 


directly  Involved  nor  as  formidably  as  Is 
Great  Britain. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Mr.  Presldetit,  wlH  the 
Senator  make  available  to  us  the  list  of 
Indebtedness  of  the  Latin-American 
countries  to  our  coimtry?  To  me  this  Is 
a  moat  disturbing  question.  Much  as  I 
would  like  to  show  special  recognition 
and  special  consideration  to  Great 
Britain.  I  certainly  want  to  give  the  same 
sort  of  consideration  to  these  Latin- 
American  countries. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  able  and  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Florida  men- 
tioned the  word  sympathy."  My  sugges- 
tion for  this  modification  of  the  amend- 
ment has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
any  sjmipathy.  Because  of  the  interna- 
tional agreement  at  Bretton  Woods, 
which  in  turn  created  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  whether  we  like  it  or  not 
the  dollar  and  the  pound  are  synonymous 
with  gold  in  International  trade.  There- 
fore, my  reason  for  the  amendment  was 
in  the  Interest  of  the  United  States  and 
based  on  what  I  believe  is  best  for  the 
United  SUtes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  For  the  same  reason  of 
personal  interest  In  our  own  country, 
which  has  so  many  mutual  commitments 
with  Latin  America,  and  because  of  our 
doing  so  much  for  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress, I  certainly  would  not  want  to  see 
any  other  nation  preferred  to  our  Latin- 
American  friends  if  we  are  going  to  start 
making  exclusions. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida,  and  also  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado, 
the  fact  that  on  Febrxiary  5  of  this  year 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  Pm.- 
BRiGHT]  placed  in  the  Record  a  list  of 
coimtries  which  are  indebted  to  the 
United  States.  There  are  some  nine 
Latin-American  countries  In  arrears. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Twenty  is  the  whole 
number  of  Latin-American  countries, 
other  than  Cuba. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Of  these  some  nine  are 
In  arrears. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  could 
not  vote  for  the  amendment  with  the 
exclusion  simply  of  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COOPER.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
sympathy  for  those  countries,  but  it 
seems  to  me  if  the  amendment  should  be 
adopted  it  would  hurt  the  United  States 
and  it  would  hurt  in  the  very  situation 
we  are  trying  to  cure.  The  coimtries 
which  do  not  owe  us  would  become  fear- 
ful about  conditions  that  they  would 
demand  gold  for  their  dollars.  I  think 
we  would  place  ourselves  In  a  most  dif- 
ficult position  once  we  start  to  pick  and 
choose  the  coimtries  we  wish  to  deal 
with  respecting  the  convertibility  of  the 
dollar. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  noted  on  the  list  of 
World  War  I  debts  that  Italy  was  In- 
cluded, to  the  tune  of  over  $1  billion, 
and  Is  in  default.  I  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  If  we  start  making  exclusions 


we  are  on  dangerous  ground.  As  far  as 
the  Senator  from  Florida  Is  concerned, 
he  Is  Interested  In  not  showing  prefer- 
ence of  this  kind,  which  I  think  will 
bring  us  Into  great  trouble.  I  thoroughly 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
on  that  point. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
say  just  a  few  words  In  behalf  of  my 
colleague's  amendment.  The  point  has 
been  made  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Florida  that  these  dollar 
credits  may  be  transferred.  He  Is  wholly 
correct  in  that,  but  I  think  there  Is  a 
logical  answer  to  It,  and  the  distinction 
which  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Missouri  has  made  In  exempting 
Great  BriUin  I  think  is  a  wholly  Justi- 
fied one. 

There  is  one  thing  about  this  amend- 
ment we  cannot  escape.  There  is  not  a 
Senator  who  can  go  home  and  answer 
the  question.  "Why  aren't  we  doing 
something  to  collect  our  foreign  debts?" 
How  many  times  has  a  Senator  been 
asked  that  question?  I  have  never  had 
an  answer  for  it.  I  have  seen  no  great 
inclination— in  fact,  none — on  the  part 
of  this  administration,  nor  the  preced- 
ing one,  nor  the  one  preceding  that,  to 
bring  forward  the  debts  that  are  owed 
to  us.  If  this  amendment  does  nothing 
else,  it  will  do  one  thing.  It  will  register, 
in  a  way  we  can  positively  register  it,  the 
fact  that  we  do  regard  these  as  debts 
and  that  we  intend  to  have  them  paid 
some  day. 

As  to  the  question  raised — a  legitimate 
one — by  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Florida,  I  have  this  to  say:  We 
know  where  our  dollar  credits  are.  If  a 
country  which  could  not  redeem  under 
this  amendment  transferred  those  dol- 
lar credits  to  another  country,  we  would 
also  know  that,  and  we  could  make  a 
note  of  that  fact  in  our  little  notebooks, 
so  that  when  we  saw  them  coming  again 
with  their  tlncups,  we  could  keep  that 
fact  In  the  back  of  our  minds. 

How  long  is  it  going  to  take  us  In  this 
country  just  to  achieve  a  little  hard- 
headed  business  mien  that  the  rest  of 
the  world  adopts  toward  us.  while,  as 
someone  said  a  few  minutes  ago.  we  play 
the  part  of  the  sucker? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  have  men- 
tioned this  subject  in  speeches  I  have 
<nade  on  occasion  to  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce groups  and  various  and  sundry 
other  groups  in  Louisiana,  the  State 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  in 
part.  I  must  say  that  there  Is  nothing 
that  audiences  approve  of  more  or  are 
more  in  complete  accord  with  and  in 
acceptance  of.  at  least  in  my  State,  than 
a  statement  that  we  pay  no  more  of  our 
gold  out  to  Mr.  de  Gaulle:  that  we  ask 
him  to  pay  off  that  $5  billion  he  owes 
us. 

I  would  say  that,  as  far  as  the  people 
of  this  country  are  concerned,  the  ordi- 
nary layman,  the  man  cut  on  the  street, 
cannot  possibly  understand  an  argimient 
why  we  would  become  a  bunch  of  inter- 
national beggars  before  we  would  ask 
those  who  owe  us  money  to  pay  us  some- 
thing before  they  empty  Fort  Knox. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
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Senator  answer  this  question?  He  is  a 
man  of  great  business  ability  and  great 
business  experience.  We  are  talking 
about  banking  here,  are  we  not?  Is  it 
not  a  fact  that  If  one  owes  a  note  to  a 
bank  and  he  has  deposits  in  that  bank, 
the  bank  can  set  those  deposits  against 
that  note,  before  It  even  tells  him. 
whether  that  person  says  anything  about 
it — yes  or  no?  Is  that  not  a  fact? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  have  seen 
it  done.  A  bank  would  simply  call  the 
note  and  place  it  against  the  account, 
and  the  fellow  would  not  have  1  cent  left 
in  his  account  because  the  bank  paid  the 
note  off  against  it. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Of  course.  Yet  the  Sen- 
ate and  Congress  as  a  whole  refuse  to 
assume  the  attitude— the  ordinary  busi- 
ness attitude — which  Is  the  method  of 
transaction  of  business  in  this  country, 
as  it  certainly  Is  all  over  the  world. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  regret  to  say 
that  the  State  Department  has  people 
who  in  all  seasons,  in  good  years  and  bad. 
and  in  all  administrations.  Republican 
and  Democratic,  like  to  pretend  that  we 
have  succeeded  in  forgiving  that  debt, 
a  debt  which  we  have  not  forgiven.  But 
the  contracts  do  not  say  so  anywhere. 
The  money  is  owed.  Yet  the  State  De- 
partment pretends  it  is  not  owed. 

Some  business  Interests  In  this  coun- 
try think  they  might  be  embarrassed  in 
their  international  dealings  if  the  U.S. 
Government  were  to  call  upon  the  na- 
tions where  they  have  Investments  to 
pay  us  what  they  honestly  owe  us  and 
have  agreed  to  pay.  But  I  would  be  the 
first  to  say  that  in  the  course  of  going 
broke,  we  ought  to  be  calling  in  the  debts 
that  nations  owe  us.  What  would  a  bank 
do  if  there  were  a  run  on  the  bank?  It 
would  call  on  the  people  who  owed  the 
bank  and  say  that  they  should  pay  off 
their  debts. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  And  first. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes.  The  bank 
would  call  on  those  people  in  a  hurry.  If 
a  bank  held  a  demand  note  on  a  person 
and  he  did  not  have  enough  to  pay  it 
off.  the  bank  would  first  take  from  his 
account  the  amount  owed  on  the  note. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
I  appreciate  his  statement.  I  merely 
wanted  to  make  the  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  en  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
support  the  position  taken  by  the  assist- 
ant majority  leader,  Mr.  Long  of  Loui- 
siana, with  respect  to  these  debts  as  com- 
pared with  normal  business  transactions. 
The  United  States  since  just  before 
World  War  II  has  lent  some  $180  billion 
to  foreign  countries.  This  Includes 
UNRRA  and  lend  lease.  That  is  more 
than  half  of  the  current  national  debt  of 
the  United  States. 

Now  we  have  another  problem  which 
we  can  sum  up  in  one  word — Vietnam. 
On  January  22,  1967.  I  asked  the  Sec- 
retar>'  of  Defense,  "How  long  do  you 
think  we  can  spend  $2.5  billion  a  month 
fighting  this  war  this  way  in  Vietnam?" 
His  answer  was  interesting.  He  said, 
"Forever." 

In  April  1967,  before  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  that  type  and  charac- 
ter of  approach  to  our  financial  prob- 


lems, monetary  and  fiscal,  was  nailed 
down  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Comptroller.  In  testimony  11 
months  ago,  before  the  Joint  Econtmilc 
Committee,  he  said : 

At  flret  glance,  the  defense  budget  does 
not  seem  to  have  a  major  Impact  on  the 
United  States  economy. 

When  $77  billion  "does  not  seem  to 
have  a  major  impact,"  then  you  have 
some  kind  of  rationalization,  or  extrap- 
olation, or  syllogistic  argument  which 
it  is  hard  for  me  to  understand. 

The  fiscal  leaders  and  monetary  lead- 
ers of  this  Nation  are  pointing  out  to  us, 
quite  properly,  that  we  are  in  a  crisis 
when  it  comes  to  the  value  of  the  dollar. 
We  know  this.  We  can  read  all  about  It 
In  the  papers  because  we  know  we  are 
losing  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  mil- 
Uons  of  dollars  of  gold,  now,  every  week, 
I  think  it  is  about  time  that  the  fiscally 
careless,  in  all  segments  of  our  economy, 
think  more  about  what  is  going  to  hap- 
pen to  the  less  fortunate  of  this  country, 
through  Inflation,  and  less  about  the 
problems  of  others  In  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

If  it  is  right  for  us  to  be  in  Vietnam— 
and  that  is  another  story— If  It  Is  right, 
we  are  also  fighting  and  giving  up  both 
the  lives  of  our  youth  and  our  treasure 
as  much  for  the  countries  of  Europe 
which  have  attained  unprecedented 
prosperity  since  World  War  II  as  we  are 
for  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  May  I  say,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  Is  as  beautiful  a  piece  of 
pansophy  as  I  have  ever  heard,  and  I 
approve  of  It  completely. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  just 
one  word  before  we  vote. 

I  believe  it  is  very  questionable  to  pick 
out  one  country  to  be  favored.  I  believe 
the  Senator  from  Florida  has  made  that 
amply  clear. 

But  there  is  something  else.  This  thing 
that  is  going  on  over  in  Europe  now — the 
markets  are  closed  there  for  today,  but 
they  will  be  open  again  in  the  morning- 
constitutes  a  real  crisis.  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ate that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  we  finish  with  this  bill  and  send  it 
directly  to  the  President.  If  we  agree  to 
a  single  amendment,  that  becomes  im- 
possible, because  it  then  has  to  wait  for 
a  conference  with  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  we  will  be  fiddling  while 
Rome  bums.  We  will  be  watching  our 
financial  structure  destroyed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President,    I 
wholeheartedly  concur  in  what  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  manager  of  the  bill,  has  just  said. 

We  do  face  a  real  crisis.  I  am  not  at 
all  certain  that  Congress  Is  fully  aware 
of  just  what  confronts  this  country  at 
this  particular  time  and  on  this  partic- 
ular day.  I  certainly  hope  that  we  can 
pass  this  bill  unamended.  I  would  ask  the 
Senate  to  please  vote  down  the  pending 
amendment,  because  it  really  does  not 
mean  a  great  deal,  when  you  think  of  it. 
I  would  hope  that  we  would  not  set  one 
country  apart.  I  would  hope  we  would 
not  take  it  out  on  our  neighbors  in  Latin 
America,  and  I  would  hope  we  would 


place  the  interest  of  this  country  first, 
by  voting  this  amendment  down. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
ready  to  vote. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
again,  I  do  not  want  to  be  in  a  posi- 
tion of  favoring  any  one  country  for 
sentimental  reasons  over  any  other  coun- 
try. As  stated,  when  the  Bretton  Woods 
agreement  of  1944  was  arrived  at,  it  made 
the  dollar  and  the  pound  synonymous 
with  gold. 

The  dollar  is  in  some  trouble,  one  of 
the  reasons  being  its  last  line  of  defense 
fell  when  the  pound  was  devalued. 

Therefore,  the  jnonetary  and  fiscal 
position  of  the  UWted  Kingdom  in  Its 
relationship  with  the  United  States  is 
different  from  that  of  any  other  country 
with  respect  to  International  trade. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  able  friend  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
if  this  amendment  were  agreed  to,  even 
as  amended,  would  It  not  make  clear 
that  if  we  find  ourselves  in  sufflcient 
trouble,  we  would  expect  to  call  even 
upon  Britain  to  pay  us? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  As  I  stated  a  few  minutes  ago. 
If  we  take  this  gold  cover  off  and  con- 
tinue to  lose  gold  in  the  future  as  we 
have  in  recent  days,  in  some  118  days 
we  will  not  have  any  gold  left. 

At  that  point,  whether  or  not  we  v;ent 
off  the  gold  standard  would  be  academic. 
We  would  be  off. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  can- 
not let  this  debate  end  without  again 
emphasizing  something  that  I  think 
ought  to  be  emphasized,  which  Is  that  we 
are  living  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
The  Latin  nations  in  this  hemisphere  are 
our  friends.  We  are  trying  our  best  to 
help  them  attain  a  better  situation.  V/e 
have  entered  into  a  very  formal  arrange- 
ment with  them  to  do  just  that. 

The  friendship  that  exists  now  is  bet- 
ter than  it  used  to  be  some  time  aeo.  We 
have  worked  toward  that  end.  We  have 
an  interparliamentary  exchange  with 
Mexico  every  year  to  that  end.  We  have 
done  things  in  Central  America  with 
American  money  in  the  effoit  to  help 
them  advance.  Recently  I  was  in  Nica- 
ragua for  an  important  occasion  there 
which  marked  the  termination  of  an  ob- 
ligation that  we  had  entered  into  with 
them  some  years  ago. 

Mr.  President,  I  just  do  not  see  how 
any  American  Senator,  remembering  our 
closene.ss  to  Latin  America  in  this  hemi- 
sphere, and  that  this  hemisphere  is  go- 
ing to  stand  or  fall  more  or  less  together, 
could  possibly  agree  to  this  amendment, 
which,  as  I  understand  it.  now  gives 
preference  to  Great  Britain  and  exclu- 
sion to  Great  Britain,  even  thoueh  their 
obligation  to  us  is  much  greater  than  are 
the  obligations  of  Latin  America. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  not  be  party  ti 
any  such  proceeding,  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives should  be  party  to  such  a 
proceeding.  If  such  a  thing  were  to  go  to 
the  President  with  such  a  provision  in  it. 
I  do  not  have  the  slightest  doubt  as  to 
what  his  attitude  would  be.  though  I  have 
no  authority  at  all  to  speak  for  him. 
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We  cannot  afford  to  take  a  position 
Indicating  that  we  feel  closer  to  one  of 
our  great  allies  overseas  in  Europe — Brit- 
ain, which  country  we  do  all  feel  very 
close  to — than  we  feel  to  our  neighbors 
and  friends  in  Latin  America. 

As  now  modified,  the  pending  amend- 
ment would  place  us  in  a  very  invidious 
situation  in  that  regard.  I  shall  certainly 
not  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  clear  up  the  record.  I  thinlc  that  we 
are  getting  rather  excited  about  some- 
thing that  we  perhaps  should  not  get 
quite  as  excited  about. 

Most  of  the  things  as  far  as  Great 
Britain  is  concerned  rise  out  of  World 
War  I,  and  no  Latin  American  countries 
owe  us  money  from  World  War  I.  The 
only  Latin  American  country  that  was 
even  there  was  Nicaragua,  and  we  can- 
celled that  debt  by  agreement.  There  are 
approximately  nine  countries  that  owe 
us  money  from  World  War  II.  They  can 
pay  us  that  debt  and  then  get  gold  after- 
wards. Howcter.  those  countries  do  not 
owe  us  $5  billion  as  Great  Britain  does. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  amendment  would 
cover  indebtedness  owing  to  us  from 
any  country.  I  remember  very  well  how 
Brazil  and  Colombia  stood  by  us  in  time 
of  war  and  I  rememiier  how  we  have 
tried  to  make  out  a  mutual  arrangement 
to  advance  those  countries. 

I  cannot  see  the  Senate  slapping  the 
face  of  our  Latin  American  friends  in 
the  way  proposed  by  the  amendment  as 
now  modified. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
amendment  No.  610  submitted  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  Colorado  IMr. 
DOMINICK  1  has  much  merit,  and  under 
ordinary  circumstances  I  would  vote  for 
it. 

However,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  basic  legislation  dealing  with 
the  removal  of  the  gold  cover  be  acted 
on  without  delay.  It  is  clear  that  if 
amendments  are  attached  tu  the  basic 
legislation,  they  are  bound  to  delay  pas- 
sage and  even  to  imperil  it. 

For  this  reason,  and  for  this  reason 
only,  I  feel  constrained  to  vote  against 
all  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  a;:ieeing  to  the  amendment,  as 
modified  'No.  610'.  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado.  On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
I  Mr.  BahtlettI.  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts tMr.  Kennedy  I.  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  IMr.  McrseI  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Cl.\rx].  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  IMr.  Eastland  1.  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  !Mr.  FulbrightI, 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  GoreI. 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  IMr.  HartI, 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Lausche], 
the  Senator  from  Washington  ( Mr.  Mag- 
nusonI.  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
IMr.  McCarthy  I.  the  Senator  from  Ar- 


kansas (Mr.  McClellan).  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  MondaleI.  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Mon- 
RONKYl,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Nelson] .  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  PastoreI,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  SmathersI,  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  ( Mr.  Spong  1 ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  (Mr.  Taluadge]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Hart  I.  the  Senator  from  Washington 
IMr.  Magnuson],  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  IMr.  Morse)  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  KucHELl  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  IMr.  Pas- 
tore  1 .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  California  would  vote  "yea,"  and 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  would 
vote  "nay." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  I  Mr.  Carlson  I ,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  IMr.  Morton  1. 
the  Senator  from  California  IMr. 
KucHEL  ] .  and  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
IMr.  ProutyI  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia IMr.  KocHELl  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  IMr.  Pastore). 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
California  would  vote  "yea.  *  and  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  37, 
nays  39,  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 37 

Allott 

EUender 

Murphy 

Baker 

Ervin 

Pearson 

Bayb 

Fannin 

Randolph 

Bible 

Hansen 

Ribicoff 

Brewster 

Hartke 

Russell 

Byrd.  Va. 

Hatfleld 

Scott 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Hickenlooper 

Symington 

Cannon 

Hniska 

Thurmond 

Church 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Tower 

Cotton 

LonK.  La. 

Williams.  Del. 

Curtla 

McOovern 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Dirlcsen 

Miller 

Domtnick 

Mundt 

NAYS— 39 

Aiken 

Hayden 

Montoya 

.Anderson 

Hill 

.Moi>s 

Bennett 

Holland 

Miiskle 

Boggs 

HolUngs 

Pell 

Brooke 

Inouye 

Percy 

Burdlck 

Jackson 

Proxmire 

Case 

Javlts 

Smith 

Cooper 

Jordan,  N  C. 

Sparkman 

Dodd 

Kennedy.  NY. 

Stennls 

Pon^ 

Mansfield 

Tydlngs 

Gr;ffln 

McOee 

Williams.  N.J 

GrueninB 

Mclntvre 

Yarborouu'h 

Hams 

Metcalf 

Younj;.  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING— 24 

Bartlett 

Kuchel 

Morse 

Carlson 

Lausche 

Morton 

Clark 

Lon^.  Mo. 

NeUon 

Eastland 

M.iKnuson 

Pastore 

Fviiuri^ht 

McCarthy 

Prouty 

Gore 

McClellan 

Smathers 

Hurt 

Mundule 

Spon« 

Kennedy.  JJas 

3.  Monroiiey 

T.Umadge 

So  Mr.  DoMiNicKS  modified  amend- 
ment <No.  610  •  was  rejected. 

.\MENDMEN  r    NO.    614 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment.  No.  614,  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.    TOWER.    Mr.   President.   I   ask 


unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

•'Sec.  13.  (a)  The  President  shall  establish 
a  Joint  Commission  on  the  Gold  Reserves 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Commission') 
to  be  composed  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  as  Chairman:  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce:  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget;  six  Members  of  the  Senate  to 
be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Senate: 
six  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker:  and  eight 
public  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident, none  of  whom  shall  be  associated  or 
Identified  with  the  gold  Industry. 

"(b)  No  public  official  or  Member  of  Con- 
gress serving  as  a  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  continue  to  serve  as  such  after 
he  has  ceased  to  hold  the  office  by  virtue  of 
which  he  became  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mission. Any  vacancy  on  the  Commission 
shall  be  filled  In  the  same  manner  as  the 
original  appointment. 

"ici  The  Commission  shall  study  the  gold 
policies  of  the  United  States.  Including,  but 
not  limited  to.  the  means  for  maintaining 
adequate  reserv'es  In  gold  to  meet  present 
and  foreseeable  needs,  the  role  which  gold 
plays  In  achieving  liquidity  In  world  trade, 
the  alternatives  to  the  present  reliance  on 
gold  In  the  settlement  of  International  bal- 
ances, and  the  feasibility  of  developing  and 
Implementing  additions  to  the  world  mone- 
tary reserves  through  International  agree- 
ment. The  Commission  shall,  from  time  to 
time,  give  its  advice  and  recommendations 
with  respect  to  matters  falling  within  the 
purview  of  Its  study  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress. 

"(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  section.  Any  sums  so  ap- 
propriated shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. " 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield,  without  losing  his 
right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Montana,  with  the 
understanding  that  I  do  not  lose  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  after 
consultation  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  IMr.  Tower],  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader,  and  the  dis- 
tinguished manager  of  the  bill,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  time 
limitation  of  30  minutes  on  the  pending 
aihendment,  the  time  to  be  equally  di- 
vided between  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas  and  the  disrtinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  IMr.  Sparkman  1. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  as  much  time  as  necessary. 

My  amendment  would  create  a  joint 
congressional  committee  on  the  balance- 
of-paymcnts  problem.  It  would  consist  of 
12  Members  of  the  Senate  and  12  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to 
be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House, 
respectively. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 
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unless  we  have  order,  1  am  going  to  ask 
the  Chair  to  clear  the  Chamber  of  all  the 
attaches  who  are  waiting  here  out  of 
curiosity  and  who  are  interfering  with 
our  procedure.  I  am  not  going  to  do  it 
now,  but  unless  order  is  maintained,  I 
shall  do  so.  Tlie  attaches  cannot  help 
any  Senator.  They  cannot  tell  any  Sen- 
ator how  he  is  going  to  vote.  They  are 
simply  lieie  because  they  are  overpaid 
and  underworked,  and  they  are  here  out 
of  curiosity;  and  unless  they  keep  quiet, 
I  am  going  to  ask  the  Chair  to  clear  the 
Chamber. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  most  of 
the  conversation  is  not  occurring  among 
attaches  but  among  my  own  brethren 
on  the  Senate  floor. 

Mr.  President,  this  would  be  a  purely 
bipartisan  committee,  made  up  of  equal 
party  membership  from  both  Houses.  The 
function  of  the  committee  would  be  to 
study  the  balance-of-payments  problem 
and  report  back  to  Congress  within  90 
days  with  specific  recommendations  to- 
ward remedying  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments problem. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  May  I  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor that  I  have  read  his  amendment.  I 
believe  it  is  a  fine  amendment.  The  only 
difficulty  is  our  real  embarrassment  with 
this  bill.  Our  situation  is  so  desperate 
that  we  simply  have  to  unlimber  our  guns 
and  not  permit  anything  to  get  in  the 
muzzle. 

I  hope  that  the  manager  of  the  bill 
can  give  the  Senator  from  Texas  such 
assurance  with  respect  to  seriously  taking 
this  matter  up  as  an  independent  prop- 
osition and  dealing  with  it  and  reporting 
it  promptly,  so  that  we  could  do  what  the 
Senator  suggests,  which  I  believe  is  very 
constructive,  without  the  bone  in  our 
throat  which  this  situation  represents  at 
this  time,  and  which  I  believe  is  respon- 
sible for  many  of  these  votes,  including 
the  vote  on  the  last  amendment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.   TOWER.   I   yield   to   the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama,  on  his 
time. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes,  on  my  time,  Mr. 

President. 

Let  me  say,  in  response  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  that  I  have  in  mind  a 
proposal  for  the  Senator  from  Texas: 
The  Joint  Economic  Committee  has  a 
Subcommittee  on  Economy  in  Govern- 
ment. I  have  the  honor  to  be  a  member 
of  that  committee.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  who  is  on  our 
Committee  on  Banlcing  and  Currency,  is 
the  chairman  of  that  subcommittee.  In 
addition  to  that,  we  have  a  Subcommit- 
tee on  International  Finance  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency.  The 
Senator  knows  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  MuskieI  is  the 
chairman  of  that  subcommittee.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  Senator  from  Texas 
is  on  that  subcommittee  or  not. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  am. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is  on 
that  subcommittee 


It  seems  to  me  that  between  those  two 
committees  and  their  subcommittees 
there  should  be  ample  opportunity  to  do 
all  of  the  study  and  research  that  needs 
to  be  done. 

However,  I  would  say  this  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas.  I  have  not  discussed 
this  with  him  before  this  time. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  is  a  high- 
ranking  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency.  He  knows  how 
our  committee  runs.  He  and  I  cooperate 
with  each  other  quite  well.  He  is  the 
ranking  member  of  the  subcommittee  of 
which  I  am  a  member  and  we  work 
closely  together  on  that  committee.  The 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett!  is  the 
ranking  minority  member  on  that  com- 
mittee. I  am  sure  he  will  join  me  in  this 
statement. 

If  the  Senator  from  Texas  would  not 
insist  on  this  amendment  to  this  bill,  but 
instead,  if  he  thinks  well  of  it,  would 
introduce  it  as  a  separate  measure — and, 
after  all,  there  is  no  emergency  on  this 
measure  as  there  is  on  the  matter  we  are 
seeking  to  reach  by  this  bill— I  assure 
him  that  we  will  certainly  work  out  an 
arrangement  to  give  this  matter  special 
consideration  as  it  should  have.  I  hope 
the  Senator  from  Utah  will  join  me  in 
this  expression,  as  well  as  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  who  is  the  ranking  ma- 
jority member. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  can  write  his 
own  ticket  on  that  in  the  hearings,  and 
we  can  discuss  it. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
respond  to  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Alabama,  I  do  not  know  of  anyone  in  the 
Senate  with  whom  I  have  had  a  more 
harmonious  relationship  than  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama.  It  has  always  been  a 
pleasure  to  serve  on  his  committee.  I  am 
sure  I  would  get  that  cooperation. 

I  would  like  to  note,  however,  that  I 
think  there  is  an  urgency  about  this 
proposal.  It  is  suggested  that  there  are 
already  subcommittees  that  have  au- 
thority to  deal  with  this  matter.  However, 
right  now,  we  are  dealing  with  the  ques- 
tion of  confidence  abroad.  I  do  not  think 
that  removal  of  the  gold  cover  is  auto- 
matically going  to  restore  confidence.  : 
do  not  t)elieve  that  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  anybody  else  here  believes  that, 
either.  The  reason  why  confidence  has 
deteriorated  is  that  of  the  fiscal  policy 
of  the  United  States  and  its  implemen- 
tation, and  the  fact  that  we  have  an 
unfavorable  balance  of  payments. 

I  think  because  this  situation  Is  critical 
and  because  the  confidence  is  not  going 
to  be  automatically  restored  by  removing 
the  gold  cover  we  must  take  other  af- 
firmative and  constructive  steps.  We 
can     talk     about     the     subcommittees, 

but 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  shall  yield  in  a  mo- 
ment. First.  I  wish  to  finish  this  thought; 
then,  I  shall  be  delighted  to  yield  to  the 
Senator. 

I  think  there  is  a  necessity  to  show 
the  world  financial  community  that  we 
recognize  the  urgent  necessity  of  solving 
our  balance-of-payments  problem  in  an 
effort  to  restore  confidence  In  the  Euro- 
pean financial  community. 
I  am  not  saying  I  am  going  to  press  the 


matter  tonight,  but  I  hope,  if  I  do  not 
press  the  matter  tonight,  we  will  take 
some  early  action  of  this  sort  because 
then  we  will  have  a  committee  specifi- 
cally charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
studying  the  problem  in  depth  and  re- 
porting back  in  a  short  period  of  time  to 
Congress.  This  action  is  urgent  along 
with  a  tax  surcharge  or  a  cut  in  expendi- 
tures. 

This  is  not  going  to  be  a  panacea. 
Opinion  in  the  European  and  London 
markets  lias  been  that  whether  or  not 
we  remove  the  gold  cover  it  will  not  re- 
store confidence  and  stop  the  run  on 
gold.  I  think  we  have  to  take  other  con- 
structive steps,  and  I  think  this  is  one 
of  those  steps. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  on  my  time? 
Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  to  my  friend. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  cannot  quarrel 
with  the  Senator  with  respect  to  what 
he  has  said.  I  have  said  repeatedly  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  consideration  of 
this  bill  that  this  was  not  a  complete 
panacea.  It  does  not  cure  all  the  ills.  It 
is  a  first  step. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  we  have 
got  to  do  something  about  our  interna- 
tional balance  of  payments.  We  have 
to  bring  them  in  line.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  it.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
completely. 

I  am  not  saying  the  subcommittees 
would  necessarily  do  this  job.  I  have 
said  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  have  the 
Senator  present  his  proposal  before  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
and  there  it  can  be  considered  by  the 
full  committee  with  the  Senator  sitting 
there  and  taking  part.  For  my  part  I 
promise  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  get  the 
kind  of  hearings  he  wants  to  have.  The 
Senator  knows,  as  I  have  said,  that  in 
the  past  he  has  had  no  trouble  writing 
his  own  ticket.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett]  joins  with  me 
in  the  proposal  I  make. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  would  not  say  that  I 
could  write  the  ticket  as  I  wanted. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  depends  on  what 
ticket  the  Senator  is  talking  about. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  think  this  is  an  urgent 
matter  and  even  though  other  commit- 
tees may  be  competent  to  deal  with  this 
matter,  this  would  be  a  committee  with 
the  specific  responsibility  to  report  in  a 
certain  period  of  time,  and  this  would 
dramatize  to  the  European  community 
our  desire  to  take  early  and  construc- 
tive steps  to  remedy  the  problems. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  believe  I  have  given 
the  Senator  the  best  assurance  possible. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  appreciate  the  Senator's 
statement  because  it  is  urgent  that  we 
consider  the  matter  at  the  earliest  op- 
portunity. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  prepared  to  do 

that. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  join  with  the  chairman  in  work- 
ing on  these  hearings.  I  suggest  that  this 
could  be  set  up  probably  next  week. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  do  not  know  about 
next  week  because  we  are  engaged  in 
hearings  before  the  Housing  subcommit- 
tee; but  I  would  suggest  the  possibility 
of  the  latter  part  of  next  week. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Maybe  we  could  put 
aside  those  hearings  for  a  day  or  so. 
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Mr.  8PARKMAN.  We  can  give  this 
matter  high  priority. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  the  Senator,  and 
with  that  imderstanding  I  withdraw  my 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

AMKNDMKNT    NO.    80» 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  609.  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  1.  after  line  10.  Insert  a  new  sec- 
tion as  follows : 

"Sbc.  3.  The  first  sentence  of  the  first  para- 
graphs of  section  16  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  (12  U3.C.  411)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  period  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  ':  Provided.  That  the  Board 
sh.'ill  not  authorize  the  Issuance  of  Federal 
Rei^Tve  notes  for  advances  to  Federal  Reserve 
banks  in  any  year.  If  such  Issuance  will  re- 
sult in  an  expansion  of  the  aggregate  prin- 
cipal amount  of  such  notes  outstandln,;  on 
December  31  of  the  year  Immediately  pre- 
cedlnsr  such  Issuance  by  more  than  4  per 
centum.'  " 

Renumber  succeeding  sections  accordingly. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
dealing  tonight  with  an  emergency  mea.s- 
ure.  The  pressure  that  ha.s  been  placed 
on  the  Senate  on  this  particular  day.  of 
course,  is  very  great.  I  think  that  tonight 
we  will  niunber  those  who  are  able  to 
withstand  the  pressure  and  those  who  are 
not. 

The  amendment  I  have  offered  is  one 
which  goes  to  the  very  essence  of  the  bill. 
I  do  not  have  to  repeat  all  of  the  things 
that  have  been  said  on  the  floor  today. 
I  must  say  that  my  comments  are  going 
to  be  extremely  brief  in  support  of  the 
amendment,  and  I  should  like  to  refer 
Senators  to  my  more  extensive  remarlts 
made  yesterday  in  support  of  my  amend- 
ment, beginning  on  page  6380  of  the 
Congressional  Rkcoro  of  March  13.  1968. 

Mr.  President,  the  latest  report  we  have 
tonight  is  that  some  S600  million  worth 
of  gold  was  sold  today.  There  is  no  one  in 
this  Chamber  who  believes  that  by  the 
passage  of  this  bill  we  are  going  to  stop 
the  speculation  in  gold.  Those  who  have 
kept  up  with  and  studied  this  question  a 
long  time  know  that  the  thing  that  is 
bothering  our  European  friends,  in  par- 
ticular, and  our  Far  East  friends  in  India 
and  other  places  who  are  speculators,  is 
the  fact  that  we  have  repeatedly  failed 
to  face  the  basic  problems  in  this  Nation 
which  have  caused  this  situation. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  copy  of  the  hear- 
iiogs  of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  Someone  in  my  office  has  writ- 
ten underneath  it  something  which  I 
think  is  so  true  that  it  should  bring  tears 
to  our  eyes.  What  Is  written  there  is, 
"Gold  cover,  or  the  consequences  of  a 
crisis  mentality." 

Tonight  we  are  facing  the  conse- 
quences of  a  crisis  mentality. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  document,  the 
monthly  review  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  San  Francisco,  and  I  want  to 
read  just  one  short  part  from  it.  on  page 
27.  February  1968  issue : 

Monetary  expansion  of  1967  owed  much 
to  the  open  market  op>eratlons  of  the  Federal 
Reserve.  Ttie  securities  and  holdings  of  the 


System  open  market  account  increased  by 
over  five  and  one-half  billion  dollars  during 
the  year.  This,  the  largest  net  open  market 
purchase  of  securities  for  any  year  since 
1945.  was  accompanied  by  a  record  expansion 
In  bank  credit  and  In  the  money  supply. 

Now.  Mr.  President.,  this  amendment 
would  limit  expansion  of  currency  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  to  4  percent  per 
year.  It  would  permit  an  increase  of  $1.7 
billion  in  Federal  Reserve  notes  for  1968 
over  the  $42.4  billion  In  circulation  dur- 
ing December  1967. 

I  repeat  It  would  permit  a  $1.7  billion 
Increase  in  Federal  Reserve  notes  over 
the  S42.4  billion  in  circulation  during 
December  1967. 

If  our  monetary  policies  are  not  in- 
flationary, and  if  all  the  good.  fine,  and 
idealistic  wi.shts  and  thoughts  which 
have  beta  expressed  in  this  Chamber 
today  aie  tiue,  t'.iis  should  be  adequate 
to  carry  on  our  commerce.  If  it  is  not  suf- 
ficient, then  we  here  in  Congress  should 
kno'v  about  it.  Such  an  insufflciency 
•vGuld.  in  my  opinion,  cast  doubt  upon 
the  stewardship  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  over  our  monetary  system — if  in 
effejt  such  doubt  has  not  ahvady  been 
cait. 

Congress  should  reevaluate  the  wis- 
dom of  past  actions  In  light  of  present 
events. 

I  am  mindful  that  oui-  currency  ex- 
panded at  an  average  rate  of  only  about 
3300  million  per  annum  during  the 
years  194.5-67.  My  ame:idment  would 
pei-mit  an  expansion  of  more  than 
double  the  average  annual  expansion  of 
the  past  22  years. 

Tlierefore,  I  do  not  consider  a  4-per- 
cent restriction  on  the  expansion  of  cur- 
r'jncy  an  unrtasonable  restraint.  If  our 
money  managers  claim  this  is  an  un- 
reasonable restraint,  then  my  ans-ver  to 
them  is  that  perhaps  '.ve  need  more  re- 
stramt  and  at  the  minimum  they  should 
come  back  to  Congress  for  a  modifica- 
tion of  it. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  cur- 
rency is  not  the  whole  money  supply. 
Demand  deposits  are  also  part  of  it — 
the  larger  part.  But  the  two  are  ines- 
capably related,  and  so  long  as  that  re- 
lationship exists,  restraint  on  one  will  be. 
to  a  more  or  lesser  extent,  a  restraint 
upon  the  other.  To  put  it  precisely,  re- 
straint upon  one  part  will  act  as  a  re- 
straint upon  the  whole.  With  this  re- 
straint the  Federal  Reserve  Board  will 
be  forced  to  hold  a  tighter  rein  on  the 
expansion  of  credit,  and  keep  the  reserve 
requirements  at  a  noninflationary  level. 
In  the  form  reported,  the  last  vestige 
of  restraint  on  money  and  currency,  and 
particularly  currency  expansion.  Is  re- 
moved by  this  bill.  Money  expansion  de- 
cisions would  be  left  and  will  be  left,  if 
the  bill  Is  passed  in  its  present  form,  to 
the  sole  discretion  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  which  is  answerable  to  no  one. 
since  its  members  are  appointed  for  a 
term  of  14  years.  Upon  enactment  of 
this  legislation.  Congress  would  have 
made  complete  the  shifting  oi  its  con- 
stitutional responsibilities  under  article 
I,  section  8,  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board. 

Now  I  am  not  suggesting  that  Congress 
carry  out  a  day-to-day  management  of 


our  currency  and  money  supply,  but  it 
certainly  should  not  short  circuit  the 
alarm  system,  nor  should  it  abdicate  its 
broad  money  policy  responsibilities. 

Further,  it  will  be  noted  that  while 
our  22-year  overall  expansion  of  cur- 
rency between  1945  and  1967  was  71  per- 
cent, or  about  3  percent  per  year,  but 
our  currency  expanded  5  9  percent  in 
1966  over  1965,  and  5.4  percent  in  1967 
over  1966.  These  were  years  of  high 
inflation. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  is  anyone  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate who  believes  this  has  not  contributed 
materially— not  been  the  sole  cause— but 
contributed  materially  to  our  present  sit- 
uation. 

I  should  like  to  quote  from  an  econo- 
mist— I  do  not  quote  from  economists 
very  often — Mr.  Milton  Friedman,  on 
page  155  of  the  hearings  which  are  en- 
titled "Gold  Cover,  or  the  Con.sequences 
of  a  Crisis  Mentality."  I  am  fully  aware 
that  Milton  Friedman,  like  a  lot  of  our 
good  and  loyal  friends  in  the  Senate,  be- 
lieves that  we  are  in  a  crisis  that  can  only 
be  cured  by  removal  of  the  gold  cover. 
He  said  this : 

Removal  of  the  gold  cover  will  in.ike  it 
cr'  stal  clear  that  the  emperor  Is  naked,  that 
there  Is  no  effective  restraint  on  the  powers 
of  monetary  authority  the  men  In  charge  of 
our  monetary  system  may  give  the  ijoard  of 
governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sy.'^tem.  The 
presidents  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  are  .ind  have 
been  able  and  disinterested  public  servants. 
Yet  It  Is  undesirable  In  a  democrncy.  and 
unfair  to  them,  that  they  should  have  enor- 
mous power  with  only  the  vaguest  mandates 
about  how  to  use  that  power,  and  no  effective 
legislative  control  over  the  exercise  of  thnt 
power. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  able  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 
Mr.   SYMINGTON.   Who   made    that 
statement? 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  Milton  Friedman. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Now.  Mr.  President.  I 
close  with  these  few  remarks:  We  have 
been  told  that  we  have  to  pass  this  bill, 
that  the  actions  of  the  past  few  days 
place  us  in  jeopardy. 

For  many  years  I  have  been  told  by 
my  friends  in  Europe  that  the  things, 
which  even  the  managers  of  the  bill  agree 
are  the  cause  of  our  present  situation 
were  going  to  occur,  and  that  we  were 
going  to  reach  the  tragic  point  we 
reach  tonight. 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  Is  anyone 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  who  believes 
that  by  the  passage  of  this  bill  we  will  for 
one  moment  stop  the  gold  drain  on  this 
country. 

I  have  seen  no  inclination  either  on 
the  part  of  the  Congress — and  we  must 
take  our  own  fair  share  of  the  burden— 
or  upon  the  part  of  the  Chief  Executive, 
his  Cabinet  members,  and  their  depart- 
ments, to  exercise  restraints  and  the 
discipline  which  are  going  to  be  neces- 
sary to  cure  the  problem  in  this  country. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Ml-.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 
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Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  able  senior 
Senator  mentioned  that  we  have  lost 
some  $600  million  in  gold  today.  I  men- 
tioned 118  days. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  May  I  correct  some- 
thing? I  may  have  misstated  the  figure. 
Tlie  purchases  today  In  Europe,  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  dispatches  I  have,  were 
$600  million  in  gold,  which  does  not 
mean  that  all  of  it  came  from  the  United 
States.  This  does  not  mean  all  of  it  came 
from  the  United  States. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  understand.  If  it 
all  did  come  from  the  United  States 
however,  then  it  would  take  just  19  days 
to  lose  the  remaining  SI  1.4  billion  in  gold 
that  we  have  left,  would  it  not? 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  It  certainly  would. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  For  many  years  I 
have  probably  bored  my  colleagues  by 
talking  so  much  about  the  increasing 
danger  of  en  increasing  unfavorable 
balance  of  payments.  I  have  also  talked 
about  it  with  the  heads  of  our  monetary 
system  and  the  heads  of  our  fi.scal 
system. 

E>oes  the  Senator  know  of  anything 
done  that  has  made  any  major  impres- 
sion on  our  continuing  unfavorable  bal- 
ance of  payments? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  do  not. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Every  time  a  par- 
ticular group  in  government  comes  before 
us.  they  explain  why.  as  a  result  oi  their 
adjustments,  the  balance  of  payments 
will  be  improved.  But  when  you  add  up 
all  the  pluses,  you  get  a  larger  minus 
than  before.  Is  not  that  a  fair  observa- 
tion, based  on  the  Senator's  service  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  where  he 
and  I  have  discussed  this  matter? 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  That  is  quite  true. 
Mr.  SYIkIINGTON.  If  the  efforts  in  the 
future  to  control  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments are  affected  by  continuing  a  war 
which  now  memliers  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  staff  believe  is  costing 
some  $32  billion  a  year,  and  if  we  ao 
through   with   the   programs   currently 
being  presented  to  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  is  it  not  true  there  is  no  pos- 
sible way  v.-e  can  prer.'ent  the  balance  of 
pajTnents  from  worsening  instead  of  im- 
proving? 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  think  that  is  true,  yes. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.   Under  those  cir- 
ciunstances.  if  we  take  off  the  gold  cover, 
let  me  ask  my  good  friend  from  Colorado 
how  long  he  thinks  it  will  take  before 
our  leaders  approach  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  to  discuss  some  new  cur- 
rency? How  long  will  it  be  before  they 
sit  down  at  the  poker  table  to  discuss 
the  future  of  a  new  international  cur- 
rency, but  without  any  chips  in  the  form 
of  gold? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
asked  that  as  a  hypothetical  question, 
because  I  cannot  answer;  but  I  think 
with  the  unwillingness  of  the  United 
States — and  I  say  the  Congress  Is  respon- 
sible, as  well  as  the  administration;  the 
administration  is  the  one  that  sets  the 
basic  policy — I  can  see  no  change,  and 
the  drain  is  going  to  continue. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  If  the  amendment 
of  the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick],  with  modifica- 
tions, had  been  passed,  an  amendment 
which  simply  said  that  coimtries  which 
owed  us  money  should  not  turn  in  dollars 


to  get  our  gold,  because  of  our  prob 
lems — that  was  the  gist  of  the  amend- 
ment— although  I  have  been  working  for 
many  years  on  this  balance-of-payments 
problem,  I  believe  I  would  have  voted  to 
take  off  the  gold  cover  of  25  percent 
against  Federal  currency.  However,  in- 
asmuch as  the  amendment  did  not  pass, 
and  based  on  the  observations  of  other 
Senators,  including  the  able  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  [Mr.  AllottI,  I  can 
no  longer  vote  to  remove  the  gold  cover 
as  an  emergency  measure  at  this  time, 
because  I  think  to  do  so  would  endanger 
further  our  already  serious  monetary 
position. 

I  would  rather  have  a  crisis  and  $11 
billion  of  gold  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  than  I  would  a  crisis  with- 
out any  gold  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much.  He  has  made  the  point  that  I  was 
just  coming  to. 

I  shall  detain  my  colleagues  but  a  few 
moments  longer. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  we  come — and 
others  have  reached  the  conclusion — to 
saying  that  we  are  at  the  place  where  we 
will  not  stop  the  drain  of  gold,  so  the 
only  restraint  left  in  the  hands  of  Con- 
gress, under  the  constitutional  require- 
ments, as  I  see  it,  is  a  restraint  of  an 
amendment  such  as  this. 

The  argument  may  well  be  used  that 
4  percent  is  not  enough.  I  think  it  is.  I 
think  it  is  enough  for  an  expansion  of 
our  trade  within  the  country.  I  think  it 
is  sufficient.  If  it  is  not  enough,  then 
certainly  they  can  come  to  us  and  ask 
us  for  a  modification. 

The  next  question  is.  When  do  we  act? 
Are  we  going  to  face  the  situation  to- 
night, or  are  we  going  to  wait  until  the 
reserves  go  down  to  $7.5  billion?  Are  we 
going  to  wait  until  they  get  down  to  $5 
billion?  Or  are  we  going  to  wait  until 
they  get  down  to  $4  billion  and  then 
panic  and  come  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  say,  "We  have  reached  the  place 
beyond  which  we  can  go  no  further.  We 
have  got  to  create  a  national  emergency 
reserveof  gold  ■? 

Mr.  President,  that  is  what  is  going  to 
occur.  So  is  it  better,  as  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Mi.ssouri  has  just  said,  to  face 
up  to  it  now.  when  we  have  rou"?  ily 
$11.5  billion  of  gold  in  the  Treasury, 
or  is  it  better  to  face  the  problem  when 
we  get  down  to  $2  billion?  That  is  the 
question.  The  question  is.  Will  Congrer.s 
retain  some  control  over  monetary  pol- 
icy? If  the  amendment  is  adopted,  we 
will.  The  gold  cover  restraint  will  be  gone 
if  this  bill  is  passed:  but  my  amendment 
would  replace  it  with  a  statutory  re- 
straint. In  my  opinion,  it  is  the  least  we 
can  do  and  Iieep  faith  with  the  American 
people. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
detain  the  Senate  only  a  very  brief  time. 
I  have  not  had  anything  to  say  about 
this  measure,  important  as  I  think  it  is. 
because  it  is  something  that  I  certainly 
do  not  fully  understand.  I  have  voted 
against  all  amendments  because  I 
thought  that  if  the  bill  was  going  to  pass. 
it  ought  to  be  a  clean  bill,  a  complete  bill, 
and  in  such  shape  as  would  enable  us 
to  meet  the  emergency  to  our  advantage. 


But  I  just  have  not  been  convinced  yet 
that  the  bill  is  even  an  appreciable  start 
toward  solving  this  grave  problem.  It 
seems  to  me  it  could  make  it  worse. 

I  know  the  problems  that  go  along  with 
this  situation.  We  are  continuing  to  run 
enormous  deficits,  with  no  substantial 
effort  to  stop  them.  I  know  we  are  ex- 
panding the  cost  of  dome.stic  programs  in 
terms  of  billions  and  billions  of  dollars 
each  year.  I  believe  the  war  is  far  from 
an  end,  and  I  do  not  see  any  likelihood  of 
its  cost  being  decreased.  I  believe  it  will 
be  increased. 

We  do  not  come  to  grips  with  the  idea 
of  passing  a  tax  to  help  meet  that  war 
expenditure,  or  a  tax  for  any  pui-posc.  I 
am  willing  to  meet  that  situation  and 
vote  for  a  tax  bill. 

I  believe  those  are  the  things  we  will 
have  to  do  in  order  to  really  meet  this 
problem,  which  I  think  is  very  grave.  I 
would  be  willing  to  try  some  of  those 
hard  things. 

I  do  not  like  the  idea  proposed.  It  came 
along  at  a  time  when  the  idea  of  some- 
thinfT  to  back  our  money  was  considered 
good  banking,  good  finance,  'rood  gov- 
ernment. I  have  a  remnant  of  that  left 
in  me.  These  other  matters  not  hsving 
been  tackled.  I  am  prepared,  with  great 
regret,  to  vote  against  the  measure. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I 
shall  be  brief. 

In  response  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado,  l^t  mc  .simply  say 
that  his  amendment,  which  is,  of  course, 
sincer^.y  offered,  to  limit  the  increase  in 
Federal  Reserve  notes,  the  purpo.se  being 
to  limit  the  money  supply,  would  limit 
one  of  the  factors,  certainly,  responsible 
for  our  difficulties. 

But  what  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  .seeks  to  do  is  simply 
to  limit  the  currency.  Federal  Reserve 
notes  are  the  principal  currency,  of 
course,  that  we  have.  What  the  Senator 
overlooks,  however,  Mr.  President,  is  that 
the  main  part  of  our  money  supply  is  not 
in  the  form  of  currency;  it  is  in  demand 
deposits.  The  fact  is  that  our  money 
supply  is,  at  the  present  time,  $182  bil- 
lion, of  which  $40.5  billion  is  in  currency 
and  $142  billion  in  demand  deposits. 

We  might  jast  as  well  limit  the 
amount  of  coins  we  can  have,  the 
amount  of  50-cent  pieces,  or  25-cent 
pieces,  or  dimes,  and  expect  that  by 
doing  that,  we  would  have  an  effect  on 
trade  and  on  the  money  supply. 

This  amendment  could  be  a  nuisance. 
But  what  would  happen,  if  it  passed, 
would  be  that  people  will  carry  on  busi- 
ness with  checking  accounts,  credit 
cards,  and  other  mechanisms. 

Dr.  Friedman,  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  the  one  expert  economist  quoted 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado, has  persuaded  pur  Joint  Economic 
Committee  that  we  should  ask  Federal 
Reserve  to  limit  the  increase  in  the 
money  supply  to  about  4  or  5  percent 
a  year;  and  we  agree.  We  said  that  last 
year,  and  have  said  it  in  our  report  this 
year.  But  I  am  sure  Dr.  Friedman  would 
be  among  the  first  to  say  that  it  would 
be  hopeless  to  attempt  to  limit  the 
money  supply  by  limiting  the  currency. 
It  would  indeed  be  hopeless.  In  1966  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  increased  the 
amoimt  of  our  cmr'^ncy  by  $2.4  billion. 
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The  money  supply  Increased  by  $3.6  bil- 
lion. 

Last  year,  in  1967.  the  amount  of  cur- 
rency was  Increased  by  $2  billion  or 
less  than  in  1966  but  the  money  supply 
was  Increased  by  more  than  $11  billion. 
The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  will  noc  accomplish  Its  aim,  and 
I  hope  that  it  will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  We  have  a  Federal 
Reserve  Board  which  has  the  job  of 
regulating  the  flow  of  money  according 
to  the  needs  of  the  country:  is  that  not 
true? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  mentioned  some  thines  that 
should  be  done.  I  call  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  the  fact  that  just  within 
the  last  couple  of  hours,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  has  announced  an  increase 
in  the  rediscount  rate  from  44  percent 
to  5  percent,.  That  is  an  unusually  large 
increase.  They  usually  change  it  by  only 
a  quarter  of  1  percent. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Tremendously  re- 
strictive: there  is  no  question  but  that 
it  will  slow  down  inflation. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes:  this  will  slow 
down  inflation,  and  will  have  an  effect 
on  the  money  supply  In  the  form  of 
deposits. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Very  seriously,  yes. 
It  means  less  borrowing,  an  inflation 
slowdown,  and  a  retarding  of  the  econ- 
omy generally.  It  also  means  greater  in- 
vestment at  home  and  less  abroad. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  correct:  and 
is  it  not  true  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  has  all  the  powers  necessary  to 
regulate  the  flow  of  money  in  accord- 
ance with  the  needs  of  our  economy? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. And  furthermore,  whatever  criti- 
cism one  may  have  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  it  is  a  conservative  Board,  deeply 
concerned  with  the  necessity  for  correct- 
ing our  adverse  balance  of  payments. 
The  Board  is  headed  by  William  Mc- 
Chesney  Martin,  a  man  who  has  the  con- 
fidence of  business  and  conservatives 
generally  in  this  country.  I  think  to  put 
shackles  on  him  in  this  way  is  not  appro- 
priate. He  is  not  the  man,  at  least  in  this 
case,  who  can  be  found  guilty,  found  re- 
sponsible for  the  adverse  balance  of  pay- 
ments, for  inflation,  or  for  the  gold  out- 
flow. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, and  I  join  him  in  expressing  the 
hope  that  the  amendment  will  be  voted 
down,  in  order  that  we  may  send  the 
bill  quickly  to  the  White  House  for 
approval. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
not  detain  the  Senate  long;  but  as  I 
said  yesterday,  this  is  the  most  im- 
portant bill  that  this  Congress  will  en- 
act, or  fail  to  enact,  this  year.  The 
reverberations  and  the  consequences  of 
it  will  live  with  each  of  us  all  of  our 
lives,  and  with  our  children. 

The  Senator  who  is  managing  the  bill 
at  the  moment  is  entirely  correct — cur- 
rency is  just  one  part  of  the  money  sup- 
ply. It  is  between  one-fourth  and  one- 
flfth  of  the  total  money  supply  in  the 


United  States.  In  a  way.  to  attack  it  as 
I  have  done,  is  a  case  of  the  tail  wagging 
the  dog. 

But.  Mr.  President,  the  tail  is  the  only 
part  of  the  dog  I  can  get  hold  of.  I  am 
going  to  hang  onto  it.  and  try  to  keep 
it  from  wagging  the  dog  clear  out  of  the 
ball  park. 

We  can  limit  the  money  supply;  and. 
believe  me.  if  we  pass  this  bill  un- 
amended, as  they  are  pleading  with  us  to 
do.  the  only  thing  that  stands  between 
us  and  the  printing  press  is  the  will  of 
somebody,  we  know  not  whom.  If  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  had  done  its 
job  completely,  and  Congress  and  the 
administration  had  done  theirs,  we 
would  not  be  in  the  position  we  are  in 
today. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 
Mr.  PERCY  Mr  President.  I  intend 
to  vote  against  the  amendment,  and 
support  a  clean  bill,  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
but  I  should  like  to  say.  having  voted 
against  all  of  these  amendments,  that  I 
am  very  sympathetic  with  the  objectives 
of  my  worthy  colleagues,  who  are  at- 
tempting to  put  some  degree  of  sanity 
into  our  flscal  and  monetary  policy. 

I  think  we  would  be  derelict  in  our 
duties  if  we  felt  we  had  accomplished 
anything  when  we  left  the  Senate 
Chamber  tonight.  This  is  not  going  to 
stem  the  run  on  gold.  We  are  not  going 
to  see  that  tide  turned  until  suddenly 
the  world  regains  confldence^n  Amer- 
ica's integrity  and  our  ability  to  manage 
our  flscal  and  monetary  policy  correctly. 
I  think  the  action  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  today  in  raising  the  re- 
discount rate  to  5  percent  will  not  stem 
the  tide.  It  will  be  a  small  indication  that 
we  are  starting  to  move,  and  the  neces- 
sity for  more  such  indications  to  the 
world  Is  why  I  feel  desperately  that  this 
measure  tonight  is  needed.  But  I  think 
our  colloquy  on  these  amendments  has 
been  exceedingly  helpful  to  indicate  our 
strong  impression  to  the  administration 
that  the  administration  must  now  exert 
the  leadership  necessary  to  reafiflrm  the 
confidence  the  world  should  have  in  this 
great  American  economy,  which  is  really 
the  force  that  stands  behind  the  Ameri- 
can dollar. 

I  would  respectfully  and  earnestly  sug- 
gest that  the  crisis  is  of  such  a  propor- 
tion tonight  that  the  President  should 
give  careful  consideration  to  whether  he 
should  not  come  before  a  joint  session 
of  Congress  and  address  Congress  and 
the  world,  as  well  as  the  American  peo- 
ple, whether  he  should  not  come  and 
notify  the  world  that  we  recognize  we 
must  start  to  act  and  do  something,  and 
then  present  a  program  to  Congress  and 
the  people  that  we  can  act  upon  follow- 
ing his  presentation. 

That  program  must  present,  in  specific 
detail,  a  $6  billion  to  $8  billion  budget 
cut  as  a  bare  minimum.  I  would  hope  it 
would  be  a  $10  billion  budget  cut.  The 
President  must  show  how  we  are  willing 
to  sacrifice  on  certain  programs  that  can 
be  deferred  and  delayed  because  of  the 
necessity  to  bring  our  flscal  house  back 
into  balance. 

I  hope  at  the  same  time  he  would 
argue  forcefully  and  effectively,  with  an 
expense  cut  in  one  hand,  for  the  tax  in- 


crease which  we  know — all  of  us  in  our 
hearts  know — we  must  have  in  this  coun- 
try. Our  mail  is  running  universally 
against  it.  because  of  the  unpopularity 
of  the  spending  program.  But  our  job  is 
not  to  go  with  our  mail,  and  there  is  not 
a  Senator  here  who  has  ever  voted  just 
because  the  mail  runs  against  an  issue. 
We  know  we  have  to  have  a  tax  Increase. 
We  know  we  have  to  pay  for  the  appro- 
priations that  we  vote  here,  day  after 
day. 

It  is  the  uncertainty  in  the  world  that 
America  will  take  the  advice  that  we  have 
been  so  freely  giving  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  for  the  last  25  years  that  has  pre- 
cipitated and  created  this  crisis  tonight. 
I  think  if  the  President  would  say  that 
we  are  going  to  start  a  program  to  bring 
oui-  troops  back  from  Europe,  we  could 
save  $2  billion  if  we  were  to  bring  back 
60  percent  of  our  troops  from  Europe. 
Nothing  would  more  dramatically  il- 
lustrate to  the  world  and  particularly  to 
Europe  that  we  intend  to  do  something 
about  this  constant  drain  and  constant 
halance-of-pa>'ments  problem.  And  if  we 
do  act  and  act  decisively  and  have 
courageous  leadership  to  say  what  we 
will  have  to  do.  this  country  will  stand 
behind  it. 

The  Ameilcan  dollar  is  as  sound  as  it 
has  ever  been.  This  is  the  greatest  econ- 
omy in  the  world.  It  is  not  a  pittance 
of  gold  that  stands  behind  that  dollar; 
It  is  the  Integrity  of  our  people  and  the 
productivity  of  our  people.  The  fiscal 
budget  at  the  Federal  level  must  reflect 
our  ability  to  manage  our  affairs  prop- 
erly. 

I  think  by  our  action  tonight,  if  we  feel 
that  we  have  done  our  job,  we  will  be 
deluding  the  country  and  the  world.  If 
we  start  immediately  to  do  the  kind  of 
job  necessary  and  follow  through  with 
It,  It  will  not  be  merely  a  bandaid  treat- 
ment. We  have  to  give  It  the  major  sur- 
gery this  economy  needs. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  agree 
with  some  of  the  sentiments  expressed 
by  the  Senator.  But  I  cannot  see  why 
we  should  apply  a  bandaid  when  we  are 
bleeding  to  death.  And  that  is  what  we 
are  doing  now. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senator, 
particularly,  for  his  future  study,  to  a 
tabulation  which  was  printed  In  the 
Congressional  Record  on  March  13,  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Colorado,  on 
page  6382,  a  tabulation  which  gives  us  a 
really  clear  picture  of  our  balance  of 
trade  and  shows  that  our  favorable  bal- 
ance fell  drastically  in  the  last  3  years.  If 
we  express  it  in  percentage  of  total  ex- 
ports, then  the  26.3  percent  of  1964  is 
down  to  11.8  percent  in  1967.  That  ought 
to  be  warning  enough  to  anybody. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  concur  in  the  remarks  of 
the  junior  Senator  from  Illinois.  If  we 
take  no  step  other  than  to  remove  the 
gold  cov'er.  such  as  cutting  back  on  ex- 
penditures and  raising  taxes,  we  will  have 
ticcomplished  nothing  except  that  we  will 
have  bought  a  little  time. 

It  has  been  with  that  thought  that  for 
months  I  have  been  advocating  that  we 
approach  the  problem  of  a  tax  increase 
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and  mandatory  expenditure  reductions. 
I  introduced  the  only  bill  which  has  been 
introduced  in  either  the  House  or  the 
Senate  that  would  require  such  an  ex- 
penditure cut  along  with  an  increase  in 
Federal  income  taxes. 

This  afternoon  in  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee when  I  offered  the  President's  own 
10-percent  tax  increase  accompanied  by 
a  section  which  would  reduce  expendi- 
tures by  $8  billion,  it  was  defeated  by 
one  vote.  If  the  Finance  Committee  could 
have  reported  that  measure  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  today,  backed  by  strong 
administration  support,  it  would  have 
been  notice  to  the  world  that  we  were 
willing  to  take  these  necessary  steps  to 
balance  our  budget.  This  would  have 
done  as  much,  if  not  more,  toward  restor- 
ing confidence  in  the  American  dollar 
than  any  action  we  can  take  on  the  pend- 
ing measure. 

We  lost  that  effort  by  a  margin  of  one 
vote.  However.  I  am  proud  of  the  fact 
that  our  party  recofenized  that  it  must  be 
fiscally  responsible  and  unanimously 
backed  that  proposal. 

I  regret  to  say  that  we  only  got  two 
members  of  the  President's  party  to  sup- 
port the  effort  to  cut  back  spending  by 
$8  billion  and  to  raise  taxes  by  10  per- 
cent. Not  only  did  we  not  get  any  sup- 
port from  the  administration,  but  Sec- 
retary Fowler,  speaking  for  the  admin- 
istration, strongly  recommended  against 
the  enactment  of  that  package  program. 
I  do  not  understand  it.  When  we  pick 
up  tonight's  paper,  no  doubt  we  shall  see 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
portrayed  as  expressing  his  great  hope 
that  we  can  hold  down  spending  and 
increase  taxes.  However,  when  the  chips 
were  down  in  the  Finance  Committee, 
the  Secretary  went  on  record  officially  as 
saying  he  is  opposed  to  this  same  pro- 
posal. 

That  is  why  we  have  such  a  credibility 
gap.  We  came  within  one  vote,  and  we 
did  that  in  spite  of.  and  not  as  a  result 
of,  any  effort  or  support  from  the  John- 
son administration. 

I  hope  that  before  it  is  too  late  they 
will  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  they  must 
act  more  responsible  and  cooperate  in 
holding  down  the  cost  of  Government. 
We  cannot  do  it  alone.  We  must  have 
their  help.  We  just  cannot  afford  guns 
and  butter  in  the  midst  of  a  full-scale 
war  in  Vietnam. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  just  to 
make  sure  I  heard  correctly,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware  said  that 
he  would  offer  this  proposal  when  we 
bring  the  tax  measure  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  correct. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  it  has  been 
said  that  the  passage  of  the  pending 
measure  without  taking  steps  to  cure  the 
situation  which  we  face  will  not  accom- 
plish what  needs  to  be  accomplished. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  response  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado 
who  studied  this  measure  in  depth.  Can 
the  Senator  answer  the  reverse  of  that 
question— whether  the  passage  of  the 
pending  bill,  without  taking  any  of  these 
steps,  will  do  any  harm? 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  harm  it  will  do  is 
that  it  will  let  the  other  nations  of  the 
world  drain  us  of  our  gold  supply  so  that 
some  day  we  will  be  sitting  here  again 
with  perhaps  $1  billion.  $2  billion,  or  $3 
billion  in  gold,  and  facing  the  same  situ- 
ation instead  of  having  $11  billion  plus 
in  gold. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator.  Would  the  Senator  agree 
with  me  that  if  we,  as  the  representatives 
of  the  people,  surrender  the  hold  we  have 
on  this  $11  billion  of  geld  tonight  with- 
out taking  any  of  the  steps  that  seem  to 
be  recognized  as  necessary,  we  will  have 
surrendered  a  very  vital  bargaining 
power  with  the  forces  in  government 
that  are  resisting  those  factors? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  We  certainly  have  We 
will  have  surrendered  it  entirely  to  those 
forces,  and  we  will  have  surrendered  our 
last  real  vestige  of  control  over  the  money 
supply  of  this  country. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 

much.  .^     ^ 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  yield? 

Ml-.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
able  junior  Senator  from  Illinois  men- 
tioned the  tax  increase.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  know  the  amount,  roughly 
that  the  10-percent  tax  increase  will 
bring  in  return  to  the  Tieasury?  I  think 
it  is  approximately  S9  billion. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  do  not  know.  However, 
I  heard  the  figure  of  S10.4  billion. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  figure  is  $9.8  bil- 
lion. 

Mr  ALLOTT.  The  senior  Senator  from 
Illinois  states  that  it  is  $9.8  billion.  The 
figure  of  $10.4  billion  was  used  on  the 
floor  earlier  today. 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  Then  let  us  say 
about  $10  billion.  Is  it  not  true  that,  with 
all  the  supplementals.  plus  the  increas- 
ing cost  of  the  war,  the  way  things  are 
going,  the  national  deficit  could  be  near 
$30  billion? 

Mr.  AUiOTT.  In  this  year,  or  in  the 

next  year?  ^  ^      , 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  In  the  next  flscal 

year. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  do  not  think  it  is  un- 
thinkable at  all  that  it  would  be  in  that 
neighborhood  in  the  next  flscal  year. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Would  the  Sen- 
ator care  to  say  what  he  thinks  it  will  be 
in  this  flscal  year,  based  on  his  experi- 
ence? ,    ^  , 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  would  say  that  in  no 
degree  would  I  put  an  estimate  of  less 
than  $20  billion  on  it. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Then  in  that  case, 
even  if  we  do  pass  a  tax  increase  meas- 
ure, what  we  will  have  done  is  to  cure 
only  50  percent  of  the  basic  problem.  Is 
that  a  fair  statement? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
And  we  will  not  have  cured  that  for  this 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  understand.  It 
has  also  been  mentioned  that  gold  is  not 
necessarily  the  basis  for  the  value  of  the 
dollar.  That  as  I  see  it.  is  a  fair  statement 
for  an  American  citizen  to  make.  But  is 
it  not  a  fact,  inasmuch  as  we  have  $11 
billion  in  gold  reserves  and  owe  more 
than  $30  billion  to  various  foreigners  who 
feel  that  gold  is  essential  to  the  value 
of  the  dollar,  that  we  should  be  reason- 


ably careful  in  removing  the  last  rem- 
nant of  gold. 

Should  we  not  consider  what  those 
outside  the  country,  who  possess  this  tie- 
mendous  call  on  our  gold,  think  about 
what  we  are  doing? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  is  correct; 
because,  while  many  of  our  economists 
may  say  that  this  gold  is  not  significant 
and  that  we  should  go  on  a  sort  of  a 
super  barter  or  paper  barter  system,  the 
facts  face  us  that  the  nations  of  the 
world  are  calling  upon  us  for  our  gold, 
and  they  have  depleted  us  down  to  the 
point  where  we  are  on  the  narrow  edge, 
if  we  are  not  over  it. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Is  it  not  true  that, 
whereas  the  interest  of  foreign  central 
banks  is  primarily  in  gold  itself,  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  citizens  of  for- 
eign countries  own  our  securities?  And  if 
they  decide  that  the  value  of  the  dollar 
was  not  going  to  be  protected  by  failure 
to  meet  our  balance-of-payments  prob- 
lems, is  it  not  true  they  might  .sell  heav- 
ily the  securities  they  now  own. 

I  recently  checked  and  found  that  to 
date  there  has  been  no  heavy  sale  of  for- 
eign securities  on  our  stock  markets.  But 
if  those  people  decided  we  were  not  going 
to  protect  the  value  of  our  currency, 
would  it  not  be  logical  for  them  to  start 
selling  their  holdings  of  U.S.  securities? 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  believe  it  would  be  an 
entirely  logical  consequence. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  If  that  is  true,  is  it 
not  one  more  reason  for  not  lifting  the 
gold  cover  from  our  Federal  currency,  so 
as  to  show  these  people  that  we  were 
working  hard  to  preserve  the  sold  cover, 
to  in  turn,  protect  our  currency? 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  believe  so. 
I  cannot  understand  the  argument  that 
by  taking  off  the  gold  cover,  we  are  ex- 
hibiting strength  and  bravery  and  re- 
solve. To  me,  we  are  doing  just  the  re- 
verse, and  I  do  not  believe  that  we  will 
convince  anybody  in  the  world  that  we 
are  taking  a  brave  and  a  firm  and  a  hard 
stand  by  passing  this  bill.  I  think  we 
would  be  doing  just  the  opposite,  because 
they  have  us  on  the  run;  and  when  we 
take  off  the  gold  cover  tonight,  they  will 
know  they  have  us  on  the  run. 

Mr.  President,  one  remark  in  conclu- 
sion :  We  were  told  at  the  time  of  the  re- 
peal of  the  Silver  Purchase  Act  in  1963, 
and  aeain  when  we  took  the  gold  cover 
from  behind  the  Federal  Reserve  de- 
posits in  1965.  "We're  in  an  emergency. 
We  have  to  do  this.  We  have  to  do  it  to 
buy  time."  And  some  of  my  friends,  who 
are  much  more  knowledgeable  in  this 
area  than  I.  told  me  this.  They  said. 
"Gordon,  we  want  you  to  do  this.  We 
want  you  to  vote  for  these  things."  I  did 
not.  "We  want  you  to  do  this  because  we 
have  to  buy  time." 

Well,  we  bought  almost  3  years  to  the 
month,  this  year,  on  the  gold  for  our  Fed- 
eral Reserve  deposits;  and  here  we  are, 
Mr.  President,  where  I  said  we  would  be 
at  that  time,  and  where  we  are  tonight. 
Mr.    YOUNG   of   North   Dakota.   Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  On  page 
6377   of   the   Congressional   Record   of 
March  13,  is  a  table  showing  the  deficits 
from  1948  to  date,  and  in  the  3  years  of 
the  Korean  war  we  only  had  a  total 
deficit  of  approximately  $13  billion.  The 
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estimated  deficit  for  this  year  alone  Is  ap- 
proximately $18  bUlion.  That  In  Itself 
would  indicate  that  we  have  a  horrible 
fiscal  policy  we  are  embarked  upon. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor.  I  am 

ready  to  vote. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Gk  In  the  chair).  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Colorado.  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
noimce  that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  BartlbttI,  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts TMr.  KtNNEDYl.  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  TMr.  LoncI.  and  the 
Senator  ftona  Oregon  [Mr  MoRscl  are 
absent  on  ofBcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  TMr.  Clark  1.  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  EastlakdI.  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  fMr  FtlbrichtI, 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  GoreI. 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr  HartI. 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy 1.  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
LacscheI,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  M.acncsonI.  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellanI.  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  fMr.  MondaleI,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Mon- 
RONEYl.  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
I  Mr.  NelsokI.  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pa.store1.  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr  SpongI.  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  TalmadgeI  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  CiARKl.  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  GoreK  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  HartI.  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr  Kennedy  1.  the 
Senator  from  New  York  fMr.  Kennedy  1. 
the  Senator  from  Washington  fMr. 
MagnusonI.  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr  MoNOALEl.  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  MonroneyI.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  fMr.  Morse  1.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  fMr.  NeusonI.  and 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pastore!  would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson!, 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr 
Morton  1.  the  Senator  from  California 
fMr  KucHEL),  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  PHonTYl  are  necessarily 
absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  KuchblI  would 
vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  19, 
nays  58,  as  follows: 

[No.  62  Leg.] 
YEAS— 19 


Hfttfleld 
Hlckenlooper 
HruBka 
Jordan,  Idaho 


Aiken 

Anderson 

Bayh 

Bennett 

Bible 

BogBi 

Brewster 

Brooke 

Burdick 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Case 

Church 

Cooper 

Dlrksen 

Dodd 

Kllender 

Ervln 

Oruenlng 


Miller 
Murphy 
Thurmond 
Tower 

NATS— 58 

Harru 

Hartke 

Hayden 

HUl 

Holland 

HoUlngs 

Inouye 

JackfiOQ 

Javlts 

Jordan,  N  C. 

Long,  La.  ' 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McOe« 

McOovem 

Mclntyre 

Metcair 

Montoya 

Moos 

Mundt 


WUllama.  Del. 
Young,  N.  Dak. 


Muskle 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

RIblcoir 

Russell 

Scott 

Smathers 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Symington 

TVdlngs 

Williams.  N  J. 

Yartmrough 

Young,  Ohio 


NOT  VOTING — 23 
Kennedy.  NY.    Morse 


Kuchel 
Lausche 
Long,  Mo. 
Magnuson 
McCIellan 
Muiidale 
,  Monroney 


Morton 

Nelson 

Pas  tore 

Prouty 

Spong 

Talmadge 


Allott 

C*urtl8 

Tong 

Baker 

Domtnlck 

Orlffln 

Cotton 

Pannln 

Hansen 

Bartlett 

Carlson 

Clark 

Eastland 

Palbrlght 

Oore 

Hart 

Kennedy,  Mi 

So  Mr.  Allott's  amendment  (No.  609) 
was  rejected.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  Is 
open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  offered,  the  question  is 
on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  read  a  third  time. 

Mr.  SPONG  Mr.  President.  The  Senate 
currently  is  considering  legislation  to  re- 
move the  25-percent  «old  reserve  behind 
Federal  Reserve  notes. 

The  Senate  Banking;  and  Currency 
Committee,  which  has  jurisdiction  over 
this  matter  and  on  which  I  serve,  had 
before  It  many  distinguished  witnesses 
who  argued  for  the  removal  of  the  gold 
cover.  Some  of  those  appearing  were 
David  Rockefeller,  William  McChesney 
Martin,  and  Milton  Friedman. 

The  testimony  of  William  McChesney 
Martin,  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
was  among  the  most  persuasive  presented 
to  the  committee.  He  described  our  cur- 
rent predicament:  At  the  present  time  we 
have  gold  stocks  of  approximately  $12 
billion,  and  a  current  gold  cover  require- 
ment of  $10.7  billion.  Thus  we  have  $1.3 
billion  in  "free  gold."  The  normal  annual 
increase  in  gold  required  as  reserves  for 
domestic  use  Is  $700  million.  In  2  years — 
without  making  allowances  for  an  out- 
flow of  gold  to  foreign  countries — the 
available  "free  gold"  will  be  depleted. 

With  these  facts  facing  us.  Chairman 
Martin  said  that  it  w&s  apparent  that  the 
gold  reserve  would  have  to  be  removed 
in  order  for  the  country  to  meet  the  cur- 
rency demands  of  our  growing  economy 
and  to  make  It  absolutely  clear  to  the 
world  that  the  United  States  would 
maintain  the  convertibility  of  the  dollar 
into  gold. 

Chairman  Martin  anticipated  the  con- 
sequences of  not  totally  eliminating  the 
gold  cover  when  he  said: 

Speculation  against  the  dollar  might  be 
encouragod  If  the  gold  cover  requirement 
were  regarded  as  immobilizing  part  of  our 
reserves;  the  labeling  of  only  part  of  our 
gold  reserves  as  "free"  might  seem  to  Imply 
that  tbe  rest  of  our  reserves  are  somebow 


unavailable  to  perform  their  primary  func- 
tion of  maintaining  the  convertibility  of  the 
dollar.  Any  possible  mUunderstandlng  on 
this  point  should  be  put  at  rest.  This  legU- 
latton  would  do  that. 

Paused  with  the  current  status  of  our 
gold  stocks,  the  prospects  of  further  def- 
icits in  our  international  balance  of  pay- 
ments, and  continuing  pressure  on  the 
dollar  abroad.  I  believe  that  Congress 
has  no  alternative  but  to  remove  the  gold 
cover. 

But  it  should  be  made  clear  that  the 
removal  of  the  gold  cover  will  not  solve 
the  U.S.  balance-of-payments  problem, 
but  will  only  enable  us  to  take  necessary 
remedial  action. 

This  is  the  point  made  effectively  by 
the  American  Bankers  Association  when 
It  reversed  its  previous  opposition  to  the 
removal  of  the  gold  cover  and  stated: 

The  continued  efficient  operation  of  the 
International  monetary  system — based  upon 
gold  and  the  dollar — is  threatened  by  the 
sUtutory  requirement  that  Federal  Reserve 
Notes  be  backed  by  25  percent  In  gold. 

The  ABA  pointed  out  that  the  removal 
of  the  gold  cover  would  be  useless  unless 
the  Congress  and  the  administration 
take  firm  steps  to  eliminate  our  chronic 
balance-of-payments  deficit. 

I  agree  that  we  must  not  waste  the 
time  we  buy  by  the  removal  of  the  gold 
cover.  The  United  States  must  take  de- 
cisive action  to  bring  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments Into  equilibrium.  The  strength  of 
the  dollar  and  the  health  of  the  inter- 
national monetary  system  will  be  seri- 
ously threatened  by  a  continuance  of 
this  deficit. 

The  first  step  In  meeting  this  problem 
Is  a  limitation  on  the  Inflationary  pres- 
sures In  our  economy.  There  must  be  a 
reduction  In  Government  expenditures 
and  a  limit  on  deficit  spending  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

Painful  as  it  may  be.  Congress  must 
go  beyond  this  and  enact  programs  to 
limit  both  business  and  governmental 
expenditures  abroad,  to  expand  exports, 
and  to  increase  the  flow  of  funds  to  our 
shores. 

If  we  do  not  take  vigorous  action  now 
we  face  a  real  threat  of  the  devaluation 
of  the  dollar  and  the  resulting  conse- 
quences. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee.  I  reluctantly  voted  for  repeal 
of  the  gold  cover.  I  will  do  so  again  today 
In  the  belief  that  this  represents  the  only 
responsible  course  open  to  the  Congress 
at  this  time. 

In  1944.  at  Bretton  Woods,  the  United 
States  pledged  that  it  would  freely  buy 
and  sell  gold  at  the  flxed  price  of  $35  an 
ounce.  That  pledge  is  the  kingpin  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund,  which  for 
27  years  has  operated  to  prevent  such 
worldwide  monetary  crises  as  those 
which  occurred  before  World  War  II, 
and  which  would  be  so  much  more  disas- 
trous in  the  even  more  Interdependent 
world  of  today.  There  is  nothing  selfless 
about  this  willingness  of  the  United 
States  to  "give  away"  gold  for  dollars;  the 
preservation  of  International  financial 
stability  is  as  important  to  the  United 
States  as  to  any  other  nation.  An  inter- 
national monetary  system  based  on  the 
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U.S.  pledge  is  the  only  assured  means  of 
preventing  financial  chaos. 

Today,  U.S.  gold  reserves  above  the  gold 
cover  are  perilously  small,  and  the  day 
when  the  United  States  will  be  unable  to 
fulfill  its  pledge  is  very  close.  Removal  of 
the  gold  cover  will  free  an  additional 
$10.7  billion  to  meet  foreign  claims  and 
win  reassure  the  world  that  the  United 
States  will  meet  its  commitment  to  buy 
and  sell  gold  at  $35  an  ounce.  This  will 
strengthen  international  confidence  in 
the  dollar  and  hopefully  will  actually  re- 
duce the  tendency  of  foreign  govern- 
ments to  exchange  dollars  for  gold. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  It  to  be 
on  the  record  that  while  I  believe  that  re- 
moval of  the  gold  cover  is  the  choice  that 
the  Congress  must  make,  I  recognize 
that  It  Is  not  a  solution  to  a  problem  but 
a  means  of  buying  time  to  solve  that 
problem.  My  vote  for  repeal  of  the  gold 
cover  is  based  on  my  faith  that  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  will  use  this  time 
wisely.  I  know  that  if  we  do  not  do  so, 
repeal  of  the  gold  cover  today  will  only 
postpone  the  crisis. 

For  the  last  10  years,  the  United  States 
has  experienced  an  average  annual  bal- 
ance-of-p^yments  deficit  of  $2.5  billion. 
As  a  result  of  the  exchange  of  these  for- 
eign-held dollars  for  gold.  Treasury  gold 
reserves  have  dropped  by  over  $10  billion. 
In  1967,  the  deficit  reached  the  aston- 
ishing figure  of  $3.6  billion,  leaving  just 
over  a  billion  dollars  above  the  gold  cover 
to  meet  claims  made  with  foreign  dollar 
holdings  which  may  be  as  high  as  $30 
billion. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  astounding  that 
the  United  States  has  allowed  the  situ- 
ation to  deteriorate  to  this  point.  It  is 
unthinkable  that  we  could  allow  It  to 
persist  any  longer  Action  must  be  taken 
and  taken  Immediately.  The  two  great- 
est sources  of  the  deficit  are  private  for- 
eign investment  and  U.S.  Government 
spending  abroad.  The  President  has  al- 
ready acted  to  curb  foreign  investment 
temporarily,  but  any  action  in  this  area 
must  be  limited  because  investments 
abroad  represent  not  only  dollar  out- 
flow but  also  dollar  returns  on  those  in- 
vestments. U.S.  Government  spending 
abroad,  however,  must  be  registered 
solely  on  the  expenditure  side  of  the 
ledger.  Those  expenditures  are  almost 
entirely  military,  and  it  is  clear  now,  if 
It  has  not  been  before,  that  they  must 
be  reduced  substantially.  Our  allies  must 
be  persuaded  to  assume  some  of  our  mil- 
Itarj-  obligations.  In  asking  them  to  do 
so.  we  must  remember  that  it  is  to  their 
advantage  as  well  as  ours  that  the  United 
States  reduce  its  dollar  outflow. 

In  addition,  the  United  States  must 
make  a  concerted  effort  to  maintain  and 
strengthen  our  competitive  position  in 
world  trade.  The  United  States  has  long 
enjoyed  a  trede  surplus,  but  the  size  of 
that  surplus  is  shrinking,  while  the  U.S. 
share  of  the  world  export  market  has 
dropped  steadily.  Special  efforts  must  be 
made  to  encourage  exports,  but,  more 
importantly,  the  United  States  must  re- 
turn to  a  responsible  noninflationary 
fiscal  policy.  Unless  inflation  and  spiral- 
ing  costs  are  halted,  the  high  prices  of 
U.S.  products  wall  leave  them  unable  to 
compete  on  the  world  export  market  and 
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unable  to  compete  with  imported  arti- 
cles here  at  home.  Reduction  in  the  bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit  and  an  easing 
of  the  gold  crisis  is  dependent  upon  halt- 
ing inflation  here  at  home.  That  means 
that  nonessential  spending  must  be  cut. 
and,  if  necessary,  a  tax  increase  enacted. 
None  of  these  measures  is  pleasant, 
but  all  of  them  are  essential.  In  addi- 
tion, as  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  has  so  ably  pointed  out.  these  ac- 
tions must  be  accompanied  by  a  con- 
certed effort  to  reevaluate  and  revise  the 
international  monetary  system.  We  are 
playing  the  ostrich  if  we  pretend  that 
gold  can  forever  remain  the  primary  in- 
ternational reserve.  There  is  simply  not 
enough  gold  to  serve  this  purpose  in  a 
world  of  rapidly  growing  economies  and 
populations,  where,  in  addition,  we  are 
daily   finding   new   industrial   areas   in 
which  gold  is  essential. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  adminis- 
tration, of  Trea.sury  officials,  and  of  rep- 
resentatives to  the  IMF.  to  explore  the 
alternative  of  creating  new  reserves,  or 
developing  an  international  monetary 
system  that  is  not  based  on  gold.  But 
this  transition  must  be  an  orderly  one, 
and  in  the  meantime  the  United  States 
must  remain  ready  to  buy  and  sell  gold 
at  $35  an  ounce.  The  role  of  the  U.S. 
Congress  in  these  negotiaitions  may  seem 
small,  but  it  is  actually  of  vital  impor- 
tance— it  is  our  task  to  indicate  our  sup- 
port for  these  explorations  and  to  edu- 
cate the  American  people  to  their  impor- 
tance. 

These  are  the  difficult  tasks  that  lie 
ahead  of  us.  If  we  fail  to  remove  the  gold 
cover  today,  we  will  face  a  crisis  imme- 
diately. If  we  remove  the  gold  cover  and 
do  not  reduce  the  balance-of-payments 
deficit,  halt  inflation,  and  explore  alter- 
natives to  gold,  we  will  only  postpone  the 
crisis.  My  vote  today  for  a  repeal  of  the 
gold  cover  Is  a  vote  of  confidence  that 
the  President,  the  Congress,  and  the  peo- 
ple will  use  the  time  that  we  "buy" 
wisely,  and  will  prevent  that  crisis  from 
ever  becoming  a  reality. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
register  my  opposition  to  the  pending 
bill,  S.  2857,  which  would  remove  the 
25-percent  gold  reserve  requirement  cov- 
ering Federal  Reserve  notes.  And,  at  the 
outset,  let  me  make  it  clear  that  the 
dramatic  transactions  in  gold  over  the 
weekend  have  only  Intensified  my  stren- 
uous objections  to  the  bill. 

This  measure  is  merely  the  latest  in  a 
long  series  of  palliatives  recommended 
by  the  executive  branch,  which  tinker 
with,  rather  than  squarely  face,  the 
problems  involved  in  our  international 
and  domestic  monetary  policies.  I  say 
this  with  full  recognition  for  the  moves 
forecast  by  the  President  in  January  are 
offered  to  cope  with  these  problems  on  a 
short-term  basis.  In  fact,  the  majority  of 
the  economists  who  are  most  knowledge- 
able about  the  subject  have  pointed  out 
that,  even  if  these  measures  are  approved 
by  the  Congress,  they  will  not  go  to  the 
root  of  the  matter.  Worse,  they  represent 
in  toto  an  approach  which  avoids  fun- 
damentals in  favor  of  stopgap  pallia- 
tives; and,  in  the  process,  display  the 
continuing  resort  to  more  restrictions  on 
our  own  citizens. 


I  know  quite  well  that  many  reputable 
witnesses  have  spoken  In  support  of  re- 
moval of  the  gold  cover.  Furthermore, 
I  should  make  It  clear  that  I  have  no 
sentimental  or  anachronistic  regard  for 
gold  as  a  magic  commodity. 

My  objection  is  based  on  the  point  that 
we  are  tackling— or,  rather,  we  are  sup- 
posedly tackling — a  problem  not  exactly 
backward,  but  tangentlally.  To  attempt 
to  cope  with  the  issue  posed  by  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit  and  consequent 
gold  loss  by  removing  the  gold  cover 
for  our  currency  seems,  to  me,  tan- 
tamount to  a  doctor  treating  measles  by 
administering  to  the  spots.  At  the  same 
time,  we  are  offered  no  cure  whatever 
for  overcoming  the  difficulties  caused  by 
the  persistent  deficit  in  our  international 
accounts. 

Mr.  President,  let  us,  instead,  try  to  go 
to  the  heart  of  the  matter.  For  I  sug- 
gest the  central  focus  of  the  problem  is 
not  difficult  to  identify.  The  central  fac- 
tor today  is  that  the  drain  on  our  gold 
is  basically  attributable  to  the  short-term 
dollar  surpluses  which  have  t»een  built 
up  in  Western  Europe  over  the  last  sev- 
eral years.  Of  course,  speculation  is  a 
vital  component  of  the  problem,  but  it 
is  not  the  basic  cause  of  our  difficul- 
ties, nor  would  it  persist  if  we  had  a  com- 
prehensive and  believable  financial  and 
monetary  program  on  the  tracks. 

Now  it  is  clear  that,  strictly  speaking, 
we  are  not  running  a  balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit  with  Western  European 
countries.  On  the  other  hand,  we  look  at 
our  overall  balance-of-payments  tabu- 
lations and  see  a  painfully  obvious  def- 
icit item  of  almost  $1  billion  resulting 
from  our  massive  military  deployment  in 
Western  Europe.  In  1966,  military  ex- 
penditures in  that  area  on  the  debit  side 
amoimted  to  over  $1  Vz  billion,  offset — in 
a  way  which  I  do  not  regard  as  a  healthy 
stimulant  domestically— by  a  credit  of 
over  a  half  billion  dollars  attributable  to 
purchases  of  American  armaments  and 
other  military  transactions.  Tliere  is  also 
the  mitigating  factor  of  West  German 
purchases  of  U.S.  bonds,  but  this  factor 
merely  delays  and  disguises,  and  may 
even  worsen,  the  ultimate  reckoning. 

Beyond  this  we  must  recognize  the  fact 
that  our  payments  deficits  originate 
worldwide,  and  primarily  in  the  Far  East, 
as  a  result  of  military  and  foreign  aid 
expenditures.  And  Western  European 
and  other  developed  countries  are  earn- 
ing their  surplus  dollars  through  trade 
with  those  other  world  areas. 

This,  Mr.  President,  is  the  central 
problem  which  is  neither  met  by  the 
proposed  legislation  before  us  nor  by  the 
current  thinking  of  the  administration. 
I  recognize  that  every  Senator,  if  not 
every  citizen,  has  his  own  views  regard- 
ing the  proper  categories  which  should 
be  cut  in  order  to  try  to  remedy  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit.  And  I  recog- 
nize that  a  good  case  may  be  made  for  a 
number  of  these  candidates  for  re- 
trenchment. But  I  do  not  see  how  we  can 
fail  to  recognize  the  basic  source  of  our 
difficulties  if  we  are  going  to  make  any 
progress  whatever  in  coping  with  the  un- 
derlying problem. 

Lot  me  emphasize  at  this  point  that  I 
have  been  a  stanch  supporter  of  the 
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North  Atlantic  Alliance  since  its  incep- 
tion. At  the  same  time,  I  believe  our  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  has  been  per- 
forming a  notable  service  to  the  country 
in  singling  out  and  judiciously  dealing 
with  the  question  of  whether  we  really 
must,  for  all  time,  keep  more  than  five 
divisions  of  American  troops  on  the  soil 
of  Western  Europe.  With  every  recogni- 
tion for  the  great  complexity  of  the  ques- 
tion. I  just  cannot  believe  that  we  must 
stay  locked  into  an  ironclad  commitment 
of  Indefinite  duration  to  keep  so  large  a 
number  of  American  troops  in  Europe. 

I  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  say — as  some 
European  commentators  have — that  it  is 
only  necesasry  for  one  American  soldier 
to  be  placed  in  a  position  of  jeopardy  on 
the  borders  of  Eastern  Germany  to  in- 
sure the  credibility  of  the  continuing 
American  commitment  to  the  defense  of 
Western  Europe.  Neither  do  I  argue  that 
a  mere  token  force  of  a  few  battalions  Is 
all  that  is  needed  to  preserve  European 
confidence  in  the  validity  of  the  Ameri- 
can pledge.  What  I  do  say.  however,  is 
that  neither  military,  political,  nor 
psychological  grounds  exist  for  believing 
that  a  force  bl  more  than  five  divisions 
must  be  held  as  sacrosanct. 

I  strongly  recommend  to  the  executive 
branch  of  our  Government  that  they  im- 
mediately undertake  conversations  with 
our  NATO  allies  to  secure  their  under- 
standing and  cooperation  concerning  our 
balance-of-pajrments  problem  and  the 
central  role  played  in  that  problem  by  the 
nature  of  our  military  expenditures. 
Surely,  we  coiild  present  to  them  more 
forcefully  than  we  have  the  fact  that 
they  are  making  virtually  no  contribution 
in  support  of  our  fearsomely  expensive — 
both  in  terms  of  men  and  money — com- 
mitment in  Southeast  Asia.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  Is  a  plain  fact  that  the  dev. loped 
countries  are  economically  benefiting 
from  the  war  In  Vietnam  in  balance-of- 
payments  terms. 

It  may  well  be  that  such  a  new  and 
forceful  presentation  of  the  case  to  our 
European  friends  will  not  result  in  any 
agreed  action,  much  less  a  consensus.  In 
that  event,  having  imdertaken  the  kind 
of  consultation  required  by  both  the  let- 
ter and  the  spirit  of  our  alliance,  I  would 
then  proceed  unilaterally  to  substantially 
reduce  the  number  of  American  troops 
stationed  In  Western  Europe — mindful 
that  the  Western  Europeans  themselves 
are  rich  and  fully  capable  of  making  up 
the  difference  in  the  interests  of  their 
own  defense. 

In  doing  this  I  would  make  it  entirely 
clear  to  our  allies  that  only  the  most 
urgent  financial  difflculties  are  com- 
pelling us  to  take  such  a  course. 

Under  these  circumstances.  I  believe 
that  our  allies  would  see  that  our  hand 
was  forced  and  not  that  our  ultimate 
commitment  to  share  in  the  defense  of 
Europe  had  changed.  There  might  be 
the  shock  which  comes  from  first  plung- 
ing into  a  pool  of  cold  water,  but  I  feel 
certain  that  the  European  temperature 
would  quickly  adjust  to  that  of  the  pool. 
It  is  even  conceivable  that  the  Europeans 
themselves  might  undertake  to  do  far 
more  than  they  have  done  in  defense  of 
their  security  interests — and  I  feel 
strongly  that  they  are  in  a  financial  posi- 
tion to  do  so. 


Mr.  President,  it  seems  clear  to  me 
that  the  United  States  is  overextended 
and  overcommitted  abroad  and  the  Gov- 
ernment is  continuing  to  refuse  to 
acknowledge  this  fundamental  fact.  The 
measure  that  is  now  up  for  considera- 
tion is  no  more  than  a  palliative:  a  way 
of  continuing  to  evade  the  verities  of  our 
situation  and  the  actions  needed  to  cor- 
rect it.  For  these  reasons,  I  must  cast  a 
protest  vote  against  the  bill. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  recognition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  is  recognized. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  when  I 
left  my  o£Qce  last  night — and  it  was 
late — I  was  deeply  distressed  in  spirit.  I 
felt  reasonably  sure  that  I  was  going  to 
vote  for  this  bill. 

I  listened  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  at  our  policy  lunch- 
eon on  Tuesday.  He  made  what  appeared 
to  be  a  persuasive  case.  Then,  today  two 
other  things  happened.  First  was  the 
meeting  in  the  office  of  the  majority 
leader,  attended  by  Mr.  Martin.  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  perhaps 
a  dozen  Senators.  It  was  stated  there 
that  this  was  D-day;  we  were  at  the 
bottom  of  the  barrel;  which  meant,  of 
course,  that  we  were  right  at  the  25- 
percent  limit,  and  from  here  on  out  it 
would  appear  that  we  could  not  meet  our 
commitments. 

I  regret  to  say.  Mr.  President,  that 
that  is  not  quite  the  whole  story.  I  was 
further  distressed  this  afternoon  in  the 
Committee  on  Finance  when  first  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Williams],  and  subsequently  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida  [  Mr. 
Smathers]  offered  an  amendment  to  the 
excise  tax  bill  which  will  be  on  this  floor 
very  shortly.  In  that  amendment  they 
proposed  an  $8  billion  cut  in  expendi- 
tures, and  a  10-percent  surtax.  On  both 
occasions  I  voted  for  the  proposal  and  I 
would  do  it  all  over  again. 

It  seems  to  me  that  It  is  the  only  sen- 
sible proposal  to  meet  our  budget  deficit 
and  come  to  grips  with  this  gold  imbal- 
ance in  our  international  payments.  The 
country  and  the  world  is  watching  us. 
One  would  think  that  tomorrow  morn- 
ing the  sky  is  going  to  fall.  Anybody  who 
has  lived  in  my  generation  must  remem- 
ber the  story  about  Chicken  Little,  which 
I  learned  as  a  child.  One  will  recall  that 
Chicken  Little  mentioned  that  the  sky 
fell  in. 

With  the  gyrations  of  the  stock  market 
today,  and.  at  last  count,  having  dropped 
by  11  points,  it  would  appear  that  we 
expect  doom  sometime  tomorrow.  But 
there  will  be  no  doom  because  there  is 
a  story  in  connection  with  this  bill  that 
either  has  not  been  told  or  I  have  not 
heard  it. 

The  Congress  saw  fit  a  few  years  back 
to  amend  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  and  to 
provide  that  all  of  our  gold  is  free;  every 
bit  of  the  $11.9  billion  we  still  have  left. 
However,  it  is  available  only  because  a 
penalty  is  attached  and  because  it  is 


self-dlsclplinai-y.  The  question  is,  Are  we 
prepared  to  accept  that  discipline? 

The  law  provides  authority  for  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  to  drop  the  25- 
percent  reserve  requirement  in  an  emer- 
gency. No  legislation  is  required  to  au- 
thorize this;  it  can  be  done  now.  But, 
there  is  a  penalty.  That  penalty  is 
charged  against  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem and  all  the  banks  that  belong  to  the 
system.  It  means  an  increase  in  the  re- 
discount rate.  This  is  a  course  that  those 
in  authority  do  not  like  to  take.  But  when 
the  pain  is  there,  it  should  be  suffered 
Was  it  not  Jacob  of  old  who  said,  "Lord, 
let  me  not  die  without  pain"? 

This  is  the  pain  that  we  wrote  into  the 
statute,  that  gold  reserves  can  auto- 
matically drop  from  20  to  17 'j  per- 
cent. And  there  is  still  a  penalty  be- 
cause the  rediscount  rate  must  be  raised. 
The  law  provides  for  that.  If  there  is 
anyone  who  doubts  it.  let  him  stand  up 
in  his  place  now  and  dispute  what  I  say. 

We  can  drop  that  reserve  to  15  percent, 
or  roughly  $6.1  billion,  but  there  is  an- 
other penalty,  and  that  penalty  is  an  in- 
crease in  the  rediscount  rate,  which 
means  that  when  we  get  down  to  15  per- 
cent, the  rediscount  rate  will  be  7''8  per- 
cent, and  it  must  be  charged  against  the 
banks  in  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 
That  is  the  law.  We  wrote  that  law.  It  Is 
on  the  books  today. 

I  am  a  little  bit  surprised  that  it  has 
not  been  alluded  to  in  the  conferences  I 
have  attended,  and  in  the  discussions 
where  I  have  had  a  chance  to  participate. 
I  said  nothing  about  it  because  I  thought 
that  was  the  business  of  someone  else, 
either  from  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
or  from  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  But  that  is  where  we  are  to- 
night, as  we  prepare  to  vote  on  this  bill. 

The  sky  is  not  going  to  fall.  The  stock 
market  can  go  down,  as  it  has  done  so 
many,  many  times ;  but  the  gold  will  still 
be  intact.  It  can  be  paid  out  below  the 
25-percent  reserve;  but  someone  must 
pay  the  bill.  That  someone  is  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  in  the  form  of  an  In- 
creased rediscoimt  rate. 

It  means  that  the  commercial  banks 
of  the  country,  when  they  want  to  bor- 
row from  the  Federal  Reserve,  are  going 
to  have  to  pay  the  higher  rate.  They  do 
not  want  to  pay  the  higher  rate.  If  I 
were  a  big  banker,  I  probably  would  not 
want  to  do  it,  either.  But  that  is  not  the 
question  here.  The  question  is  whether, 
tomorrow  morning,  when  the  bill  is 
passed,  whether  we  are  out  of  gold  or 
whether  we  are  not,  or  whether  we  can 
pay  out.  We  can  pay  out,  any  old  time. 
We  can  meet  our  commitments  as  they 
come.  But,  it  is  going  to  cost  us.  Some- 
one must  pay  the  fiddler.  That  someone 
is  going  to  be  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem. 

If  anyone  wishes  to  dispute  this  argu- 
ment. I  will  sit  in  my  chair  and  let  him 
take  issue  with  what  I  say  as  to  whether 
it  is  the  law. 

Thus.  I  am  comforted  somewhat  in 
spirit  tonir?ht.  I  shall  go  back  to  my  oflBce 
and  go  home  not  quite  so  weary,  not 
quite  so  dispirited,  Mr.  President,  as  I 
was  last  night,  or  as  I  was  at  1:30,  when 
I  left  Bill  Martin  and  Henry  Fowler  with 
a  heavy  heart  because  I  thought  the  sky 
was  going  to  cave  in. 
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It  will  be  painful,  but  maybe  the  time 
has  arrived  for  this  country  to  face  up  to 
a  little  discipline  in  the  monetary  field. 
We  have  failed  to  do  it  up  to  now.  But 
this  time  we  did.  I  have  no  quarrel  with 
those  who  say  that  this  is  a  crisis.  It  is  a 
crisis  in  a  sense. 

Mr.  President,  the  Chinese  characters 
for  the  woid  "crisis"  are  two  ideograms. 
The  first  one  means  "danger."  The  sec- 
ond one  means  "challenge."  That  is  the 
Chinese  idea  of  a  crisis. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  President,  we  are 
confronted  with  a  danger,  but  that 
danger  is  a  challenge  to  everyone  in  this 
body.  It  is  a  challenge  to  the  American 
people  as  well. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  weakness  ol 
a  democracy  is  that  it  refuses,  in  an 
anxious  hour,  to  face  up  to  a  challenfte. 
That  is  what  prompts  the  central 
bankers  in  Europe.  That  was  part  of  the 
message  that  Mr.  Martin  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  koard  brought  back.  He  said,  in 
effect,  that  they  said  to  him,  "You  are 
overextended  abroad  and  you  are  under- 
committed  at  home."  That  was  his  lan- 
guage. Tliey  chided  him  about  it.  He 
said,  this  noon,  that  he  failed  and  came 
back  empty  handed. 

Well,  I  wonder  whether  this  body  is 
going  to  face  up  to  the  challenge. 

What  should  have  been  here  this  after- 
noon, and  it  could  not.  by  any  parlia- 
mentary device,  have  been  here,  was  a 
proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Williams!,  and  the  proposal  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Holl.^ndI, 
that  we  impose  the  surtax — the  full  10 
percent;  not  discount  it  to  8  percent  on 
corporations  and  6  percent  on  indivi- 
duals, but  10  percent  across  the  board. 
Then,  an  $8  billion  cut  in  expenditures. 
It  did  not  leave  it  to  .some  amorphous 
figure.  It  did  not  leave  it  to  a  vague 
state  but  to  a  clear  $8  billion.  We  failed 
in  the  Finance  Committee  by  one  vote. 
That  is  where  the  issue  could  have  been 
resolved.  That  would  be  the  message  that 
should  be  .sent  to  the  central  bankers  of 
Europe,  Japan,  Latin  America,  and  else- 
where. 

Mr.  President,  I  repeat,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  sky  is  going  to  fall,  as 
Chicken  Little  said  long  ago. 

There  is  too  much  vitality  in  ihis 
country. 

I  do  not  vant  to  go  down  the  drain. 
I  do  not  want  to  malce  a  mistake  but.  on 
the  other  hand.  I  want  to  be  .sure  that 
I  have  all  the  facts  at  my  command 
when  I  vote. 

It  is  with  something  of  a  heavy  heart 
tonight.  Mr.  President,  that  I  shall  vote 
against  the  bill.  No  one  knows  how  sorry 
I  am  about  it. 

When  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  the  Secretary,  and  a 
number  of  Senators  were  in  my  office  on 
Tuesday  afternoon,  I  talked  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  I  think  I 
should  say  that  I  called  him  earlier  but 
he  was  on  a  long-distance  call.  Then  he 
called  me  back. 

I  said,  "Mr.  President,  you  are  in  the 
middle  of  a  sticky  situation.  What  the 
real  sticky  wicket'  is,  is  the  reduction 
in  your  budget.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  is  sitting  in  my 
office  as  I  speak  to  you,  Mr.  President, 


and  I  want  you  to  know  what  is  hap- 
pening and  what  is  being  discussed." 

I  know  that  the  next  morning,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
was  at  a  7  o'clock  breakfast  with  the 
President;  but  before  he  left  my  office 
I  said,  "Bill.  I  want  you  to  tell  the  Presi- 
dent everything  that  was  discussed  in 
this  office  this  afternoon." 

I  do  not  believe  in  .surprises.  I  want 
the  Chief  of  this  Nation  to  know  what 
the  sentiments  are  here,  and  how  we  feel, 
before  we  come  to  grips  with  this  prob- 
lem, having  done  all  that  I  thought  I 
could  do,  first  to  advise  him  exactly  what 
the  situation  was,  and  what  the  thinking 
of  a  great  many  Members  was,  and  then 
to  take  counsel  all  over  again  and  try  to 
reorient  my  own  mind  and  to  reorient 
my  own  heart,  becau.se  this  is  not  an  easy 
vote.  But  I  have  canvassed  my  spirit  as 
best  I  can.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  or  this  country 
still  has  every  dollar  of  that  more  than 
$11  billion  as  free  gold,  it  can  use  it  to 
settle  international  balances,  if  we  are 
willing  to  pay  the  price  tn  the  form  of 
an  increased  rediscount  rate.  That  is  the 
rest  of  the  story. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  it  correct  that  what 
the  Senator  is  saying  is  that  the  passage 
of  this  measure  is  not  necessary  in  order 
to  meet  the  demands  for  gold,  but,  in 
reality,  the  passage  of  the  measui-e  re- 
moves the  penalty  imposed  in  the  existing 
law? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  correct.  I  would 
rather  not  discuss  it  beyond  this  point. 
All  I  want  to  say  is  that  the  gold  is  still 
free.  It  can  still  be  paid  out.  We  can  still 
meet  our  commitments.  The  question  is. 
Are  we  and  the  bankers  and  the  country 
ready  to  face  up  to  the  challenge  and 
pay  that  increased  rediscount  rate?  That 
is  the  question  before  the  counti-y.  That 
is  my  story. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  final  passage. 

Several  Senators  requested  the  yeas 
and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  take  only  a  little  time  because  I, 
like  my  colleagues,  am  anxious  to  reach 
a  vote  on  this  matter.  I  agree  with  my 
distinguished  countei^art,  the  minority 
leader,  when  he  says  we  are  in  a  sticky 
situation.  We  are  in  a  critical  situation, 
and  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
this  bill  pass  tonight  if  we  are  to  begin — 
and  I  emphasize  the  word  "begin" — 
to  face  up  to  the  responsibilities,  in  a 
financial  sense,  which  are  beginning  to 
creep  up  on  us.  We  must  adopt  measures 
even  that  are  long  overdue.  Today  the 
stock  market  fell  11  points.  I  do  not  own 
a  share  of  stock.  I  do  not  fully  under- 
stand the  stock  market.  But  an  11 -point 
drop  sounds  serious.  Yes,  the  Federal 
Reserve  raised  the  rediscount  rate  from 
41 2  to  5  percent,  the  highest  since  1929, 
a  fateful  year,  as  some  of  us  will  recall. 
Yes.  this  is  a  critical  period,  and  if  we 
will  only  pass  this  bill,  not  that  by  doing 
so  will  we  be  solving  the  economic  ills 
which  are  in  the  ofling,  but  we  will  be 
taking  the  first  short  step  toward  giving 
the  people  who  are  in  control  of  our 


financial  institutions,  people  like  Bill 
Martin,  whom  I  am  sure  everyone  ad- 
mires, men  like  Henry  Fowler,  Secretary 
of  the  Tieasury,  and  all  those  who  have 
been  working  hard,  not  only  in  this  coun- 
try, but  abroad,  the  means  with  which 
to  meet  the  problem. 

Yes,  there  was  a  meeting  this  after- 
noon, called  at  my  request,  to  discuss 
this  critical  situation.  Everyone  had  a 
chance  to  make  their  views  known.  It 
was  worthwhile. 

So  tonight  is  a  time  of  .threat  importance 
in  the  economic  history  of  this  counti-y. 
All  the  arguments  have  been  made.  This 
is  not  "band  aid"  legislation.  The  dls- 
guished  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
SparkmanI  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Wiscon.sin  [Mr.  ProxmireI 
both  have  made  the  ca.se  before  us. 

So  I  hope,  may  I  say  to  my  colleagues 
here,  that  we  will  face  up  to  the  moment 
of  history  which  confronts  us  at  this 
time  and  vote  to  approve  the  bill  which 
is  before  us. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  refer  to  a  discussion  of  the  tax 
bill  which  the  Finance  Committee  im- 
ported today.  That  is  a  bill  to  extend  tn^ 
tax  on  automobiles  and  telephones,  a  tax 
which  pre.sently  exists.  The  committee 
voted  to  extend  those  taxes. 

The  committee  did  not  vote  to  add  the 
President's  surtax  proposal. 

The  committee  did  not  vote  to  take 
over  the  functions  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  to  tell  that  committee  that 
it  must  hold  itself  to  a  figure  $8  billion 
below  the  President's  recommendations. 
That  ju.st  happens  to  be  the  function  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee;  and  if 
any  amendment  is  to  be  offered  to  put  a 
ceiling  on  the  amount  the  Appropriations 
Committee  can  appropriate,  as  far  as  this 
Senator  is  concerned,  he  would  like  to 
see  it  offered  here  on  the  fioor,  when  the 
Appropriations  Committee  can  speak  for 
itself,  and  not  offer  it  in  the  Finance 
Committee,  where  members  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  are  not  present. 

There  is  an  ancient  tradition  that  a 
Senator  should  not  serve  on  both  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  and  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

I  respect  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. I  also  respect  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, which  has  been  studying  the 
surtax  proposal  for  quite  some  time. 
There  are  some  very  fine  people  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  have  great 
admiration  for  the  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  Every  one  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  has  to  run  for  of- 
fice this  year.  A  big  surtax  bill  to  increase 
taxes  by  $9.5  billion  is  not  going  to  pass 
merely  because  it  passes  the  Senate.  It 
will  have  to  pass  the  House,  where  every 
one  of  those  Members  have  to  be  re- 
elected this  year,  if  they  want  to  con- 
tinue to  serve.  I  have  had  Members  of 
the  Senate  tell  me  their  mail  is  running 
100  to  1  against  that  big  tax  increase. 

If  this  Senator  had  some  indication 
that  the  House  would  like  us  to  pass  the 
surtax  and  bring  it  to  them  as  a  Senate 
committee  amendment,  I  might  feel  dif- 
ferently; but  I  see  no  such  indications. 
I  would  prefer  that  the  House  do  what- 
ever its  Members  wish,  and  decide  wheth- 
er they  want  to  initiate  that  legislation. 
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Under  the  Constitution,  it  Ls  the  Moum 
which  must  Initiate  revenue  bills.  If  the 
House  does,  it  will  be  considered  over 
here,  as  far  as  this  Senator  is  concerned. 

But  that  bill  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  balance  of  payments  in  any  real 
sense.  The  real  fact  Is  that  over  $30  bil- 
lion of  American  money  is  held  by  for- 
eigners overseas,  and  that  is  three  times 
the  amount  of  gold  that  we  hold. 

An  American  citizen  cannot  call  upon 
this  Government  to  pay  in  gold  for  any 
of  the  more  or  less  $330  billion  of  na- 
tional debt  that  we  owe.  or  for  the  cur- 
rency that  we  have  in  this  country.  He 
cannot  get  gold  for  it,  but  foreigners 
can. 

As  long  as  we  pursue  the  policy  that 
we  have  been  pursuing,  of  big  national 
deficits  in  our  foreign  accounts — which 
many  of  us  would  like  to  do  something 
to  correct,  but  which  we  have  been  im- 
successful  in  doing — we  are  going  to 
have  this  problem.  We  do  not  have 
enough  gold  to  pay  for  that. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Symington  I  said  he  studied  the  figures — 
they  sound  cbrrect — that  since  the  begin- 
ning of  World  War  II.  if  we  include 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitetion 
Aiiency,  lend-lease  along  with  foreign 
aid.  we  have  given  away  about  $180  bil- 
lion. So  we  now  find  that  the  $23  bil- 
lion in  gold  that  we  had  is  down  to  $11 
billon.  It  will  go  down  further,  in  short 
order,  at  the  rate  it  is  going  because  of 
the  defense  trade,  and  aid  programs  we 
have  been  pursuing. 

Frankly.  I  have  reserved  judgment  on 
this  matter,  as  this  matter  has  been  de- 
bated. Listening  to  the  debate,  I  have 
been  convinced  that  what  we  do  tonight 
is  not  going  to  make  a  lot  of  difference, 
because  until  our  policies  in  interna- 
tional affairs  are  changed,  such  as  sta- 
tioning large  amounts  of  troops  in  areas 
overseas  where  no  war  is  going  on.  such 
as  Western  Europe  and  Japan,  and  as 
long  as  we  continue  the  trade  policies  we 
have  at  this  time  we  are  going  to  have  a 
big  deficit,  and  the  gold  will  be  gone 
sooner  or  later. 

Frankly,  I  am  beginning  to  be  a  little 
curious  to  see  what  is  going  to  happen 
when  the  day  finally  arrives  that  we  are 
no  longer  able  to  pay  off. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Is  it  not  true  that 
in  1949  the  United  States  had  some  $24.6 
billion  in  gold,  and  owed  about  $7  billion 
abroad,  whereas  today,  as  of  yesterday 
morning,  the  United  States  had  $11,400 
million  in  gold,  and  owes  abroad,  in  cur- 
rent liabilities  that  can  be  called  tomor- 
row by  foreign  central  banks,  over  $30 
billion? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
is  correct.  That  is  the  situation,  and  we 
have  about  one-third  of  what  it  takes  to 
pay  it. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Is  it  not  trr.e  that, 
witli  the  exception  of  the  year  1957,  we 
have  run  a  deficit  in  cur  balance  cf  pay- 
ments every  year  since  1949? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes. 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  And  is  it  not  true 
that  this  deficit  was  accelerated  sharply 
around  1958? 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 

is  correct* 

Mr.  SYMINGTON,  Is  It  not  true  that 
every  year  in  recent  years  we  have  been 
assured  we  were  going  to  see  the  balance- 
of-payments  deficit  eliminated.  Never- 
theless, it  is  worse  today  than  ever  be- 
fore in  our  history? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Under  those  cir- 
cumstances, does  the  Senator  not  think 
that  before  we  decide  whether  we  want 
the  new  currency  now  recommended  by 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  we 
should  work  out  with  the  other  countries 
what  the  new  currency  should  be  and 
what  will  be  the  nature  of  the  reserves 
behind  it? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator's  argument  makes  a  great 
deal  of  sense. 

Sever.\l  Senators.  Vote!  Vote! 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  expect  to  yield  the  floor  in  a  few  mo- 
ments, but  if  Senators  think  this  Senator 
is  going  to  sit  down  Just  by  their  shout- 
ing "Vote!"  they  do  not  know  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana.  I  might  decide  to  talk 
for  a  while. 

Tliere  has  been  a  series  of  actions  by 
this  country,  in  its  foreign  programs, 
that,  on  hindsight,  have  not  been  wise. 
One  of  them  was  the  manner  in  which 
the  Marshall  plan  was  handled.  It  cost 
about  $17  billion.  While  all  that  giveaway 
was  going  on,  it  occurred  to  one  of  us  to 
ask,  "Suppose  this  thing  actually  works, 
and,  after  giving  those  countries  $17  bil- 
lion, they  become  prosperous  and  are  able 
to  pay  it  back:  would  it  not  be  better  to 
lend  it  on  generous  terms?" 

We  were  told,  "Oh,  they  will  never  be 
able  to  pay.  That  will  not  work. 

We  can  see  now  how  valuable  the  ad- 
vice of  our  State  Department  has  been. 

It  has  been  suggested  on  other  occa- 
sions that  we  might  not  need  to  have  all 
those  troops  in  Euroipe.  We  were  told, 
"Oh,  yes,  you  must  not  bring  a  single 
man  home.  You  must  maintain  the  six 
divisions,  at  all  events.  None  of  it  must  be 
reduced." 

At  times  we  have  asked,  "Cannot  some 
of  this  aid  be  reduced,  especially  to  the 
rich  countries?"  We  were  very  long  In 
doing  anything  about  that. 

I  recall  when  former  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Robert  Anderson  during  the 
Eisenhower  administration  said  he  was 
very  much  concerned  about  this  matter, 
and  pointed  out  how  difficult  it  was  to 
change  outdated  policies  and  get  this 
thing  turned  around  and  headed  in  the 
other  direction  when  circumstances  had 
changed.  We  were  told  at  that  time  that 
he  did  not  have  enough  influence  in  the 
Cabinet  to  have  his  way.  that  others  in 
the  Department  of  State  had  more  than 
he  did.  so  he  could  not  help  us. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  very  important.  May  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  So.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, tonight  we  do  not  have  enough 
gold  with  which  to  pay:  but  at  least 
most  of  these  countries  the  central 
banks  of  which  are  calling  for  our  gold 
owe  us  money;  so  tonight  we  have  an 


opportunity  to  ask  them  to  pay  us  some 
of  that. 

Let  us  not  fool  ourselves;  our  State  De- 
partment and  our  own  banking  people 
are  very  anxious  to  pretend  that  that 
debt  does  not  exist,  and  get  rid  of  that 
$17  billion  which  those  countries  owe 
us.  That  will  be  the  final  foolhardy  act. 
We  cannot  pay  them,  and  still  will  not 
ask  them  to  pay  us.  That  will  help 
American  corporations  dealing  in  those 
foreign  countries,  and  will  save  some  of 
those  nations  from  the  embarrassment 
of  having  to  tell  those  companies  that 
those  companies  will  not  be  able  to  sell 
them  as  much  of  their  commodities  as 
they  would  like,  or  as  much  as  they  had 
planned  to  buy,  because  the  United 
States  Is  asking  them  to  pay  what  they 
owe  us.  That  embarrassment  will  be 
avoided,  and  that  money  saved,  and 
perhaps  there  might  be  some  satisfac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment that  our  Ambassador  will  be  spared 
embarrassment,  and  will  be  more  social- 
ly acceptable  in  those  capitals  where  he 
has  been  playing  Santa  Claus  for  all 
these  many  years:  in  that,  at  least  for 
a  short  period  of  time,  we  will  still  be 
able  to  pretend  that  we  can  play  that 
Santa  Claus  role  a  little  longer. 

But  let  us  face  it.  Mr.  President:  it  is 
those  international  policies,  and  the  mat- 
ter of  the  State  Department  prevailino: 
over  the  Treasury  year  after  year,  that 
has  put  us  In  this  situation.  Sooner  or 
later  we  are  going  to  have  to  change 
some  of  those  policies,  and  do  something 
about  our  balance  of  trade,  do  .something 
about  the  fact  that  we  have  a  Kreat  flow 
of  imports,  in  many  industries,  where 
we  used  to  have  a  surplus.  Until  we  do 
something  about  those  things,  we  are 
just  postponing  the  day.  depleting  our 
gold  reserves  to  pay  more  and  more  gold 
out  to  try  to  postpone  facing  the  fact 
that  we  are  still  continuing  a  series  of 
policies  adopted  immediately  after  World 
War  n,  when  we  had  all  the  world's  gold. 

We  are  still  proceeding  on  the  theorj' 
that  we  can  afford  policies  which  the 
Treasury  has  been  telling  both  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  administrations 
for  many  years  we  could  not  afford,  but 
as  to  which  the  State  Department  has 
been  prevailing,  time  and  time  again, 
with  first  one  President  and  then  an- 
other. Finally  the  time  must  come  that 
we  have  to  face  facts. 

I  shall  be  curious  to  see.  if  this  bill 
passes  tonight,  what  happens  within  a 
year,  when  all  the  gold  is  gone. 

I  recall  when  Douglas  Dillon  appeared 
before  our  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
duiins;  the  Eisenhower  administrations 
and  I  asked  him  some  questions  about 
the  fact  that  all  the  gold  was  going  to  be 
gone,  the  way  it  was  going. 

I  recall  his  answer  to  me  at  that  time. 
He  said: 

When  the  gold  is  gone,  we  can  use  some- 
thing else  as  currency. 

I  have  read  the  record  subsenuently. 
and  it  did  not  read  that  way.  Someone 
who  advised  him  in  the  State  Department 
found  some  other  language  to  use.  but 
that  is  what  the  man  said,  and  that  is, 
in  effect,  the  policy  we  have  been  pur- 
suing. 
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So,  as  I  say,  Mr.  President,  I  am  get- 
ting more  and  more  curious  to  see  just 
what  the  answer  to  that  $64  question  is 
going  to  be.  What  currency  are  we  going 
to  use  when  all  the  gold  is  gone? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr,  President,  I  shall 
not  detain  the  Senate  more  than  a  min- 
ute ;  but,  in  response  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  there  was  such  an  amendment 
on  the  floor  this  afternoon  as  he  sug- 
gested. In  response  to  my  colleague  from 
Illinois,  the  Senate  had  the  opportunity 
this  afternoon  to  do  exactly  what  he  is 
talking  about. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senate  will  remem- 
ber that  my  amendment  provided  for  the 
S8  billion  cut  in  expenditures,  and  it  also 
provided  that  the  effective  date  of  this 
bill  we  pass  here  would  be  the  date  of 
enactment  of  a  10-percent  tax  increase. 

My  fellow  Senators  did  not  see  fit  to 
agree  to  it.  I  can  see  why,  a  fortiori,  they 
did  not  see  fit  to  do  It  in  the  Finance 
Committee.  But  as  sure  as  we  are  here 
tonight,  the  raising  of  the  pold  cover  is 
not  going  to  strengthen  the  confidence 
of  the  International  bankers  In  the 
American  dollar.  The  only  way  to  do  that 
will  be  for  us  to  discipline  ourselves  by 
an  expenditure  reduction  and  a  tax 
increase. 

The  Senate  was  unable  to  determine 
that  we  would  face  that  decision  this 
afternoon:  and  so,  with  the  Information 
the  minority  leader  has  given  us  to- 
night, I  cannot  support  this  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  shall  be  very  brief. 

In  the  pending  legislation,  the  Senate 
is  faced  with  two  choices — each  of  which 
comes  close  to  being  unacceptable. 

One  is  whether  we  refuse  congression- 
al action  to  permit  our  Government  to 
repurchase  dollar  with  gold :  the  other  Is 
to  give  congressional  authority  which 
could  lead  to  the  dissipation  of  our  en- 
tire gold  supply. 

I  have  been  worrying  about  the  mat- 
ter for  several  weeks,  and  have  read  the 
1945  debates  In  the  Senate  when  the  gold 
cover  supporting  our  domestic  cuirency 
was  changed  from  40  to  25  percent. 
Clearly  It  was  the  conviction  of  nearly 
all  Senators  that  there  should  be  a  gold 
backing  to  our  currency. 

As  I  see  it.  this  Nation  is  facing  a  fi- 
nancial crisis — and  at  this  late  date  there 
appears  no  good  way  to  deal  with  it. 
only  the  least  bad  way. 

The  crisis  we  face  in  gold  began  in 
1958. 

It  was  in  that  year  that  we  lost  more 
gold  than  during  aiiy  other  year — S2.2 
billion.  And  it  was  during  that  fiscal  year, 
which  began  July  1.  1958.  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  ran  up  the  biggest  jjeacetime 
deficit  in  history — $12.4  billion. 

To  me  it  is  clear  that  there  Is  a  firm 
and  definite  relationship  between  deficit 
financing  and  loss  of  gold. 

It  first  m?de  Itself  manifest  in  1958. 
It  becomes  dramatically  evident  this  year 
when  our  gold  loss  is  reaching  a  flood- 
tide,  resulting,  I  believe,  from  the  con- 
tinued and  increased  deficits  which  this 
year  will  approximate  S20  billion — and  a 
predicted  deficit  for  next  year  of  SI 5 
billion,  even  if  a  10-percent  tax  increa.se 
is  enacted. 


The  loss  of  gold  results  from  the  inter- 
national loss  of  confidence  in  the  future 
of  the  dollar;  that  confidence  is  lost  be- 
cause we  consistently  have  refused  to  put 
our  financial  house  in  order. 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  dollar  can  be 
weakened  in  the  international  markets 
regardless  of  which  decision  the  Senate 
makes  today.  It  has  been  ably  and  effec- 
tively argued  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Sparkman],  and  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Proxmire]  that  to  refuse  to  elimi- 
nate the  gold  cover,  thus  making  all  of 
our  gold  available  to  foreign  banks,  would 
have  a  detrimental  effect  on  the  U.S. 
dollar  overseas. 

It  has  been  equally  effectively  argued 
by  such  a  recognized  expert  on  inter- 
national financial  matters  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  the  Swiss  Bank 
Corp.: 

The  declaration  that  the  dollar  will  be  de- 
fended up  to  the  last  ounce  of  gold,  Is  no 
longer  being  taken  seriously  by  anybody  and 
had  better  not  be  repeated,  since  It  Implies 
the  possibility  of  developments  which,  if  they 
should  materialize,  would  be  bound  to  shake 
the  confidence  in  the  dollar  still  more. 

Everybody  knows  that  a  world  power  like 
the  U.S.  cannot  afford  the  risk  of  being  one 
day  without  a  minimum  of  the  only  uncon- 
ditionally acceptable  means  of  payment, 
namely  gold. 

Just  3  years  ago  this  month,  the  Con- 
gress took  similar  action  as  is  being 
sought  today.  It  enacted  legislation  to 
eliminate  the  gold  reserve  requirement 
for  Federal  Reserve  bank  deposits,  thus 
freeing  some  $5  billion  in  gold  for  use 
in  meeting  this  country's  international 
obligations. 

That  action  was  taken  to  give  the 
Grovernment  time  to  correct  the  funda- 
mental problem.  The  fundamental  prob- 
lem is  deficit  spending  at  home  and 
abroad.  Yet.  deficit  spending  has  con- 
tinued and  the  deficits  have  Increased. 

Today — only  3  years  later — that  $5  bil- 
lion has  gone  with  the  wind.  We  now  are 
faced  with  a  new  gold  crisis. 

In  the  last  10  years,  the  gold  stock  of 
this  coimtry  has  been  reduced  by  almost 
half— from  $22.7  billion  In  1958,  to  less 
than  $12  billion  in  1968.  There  now  re- 
mains only  about  $1  billion  of  free  gold 
available  to  meet  this  country's  obliga- 
tions In  the  world's  money  market. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  tables  showing  the 
decline  in  U.S.  Treasury  gold  stocks  from 
1948  throup.h  19S7,  the  deficit  in  the  Na- 
tion's administrative  budget  for  the 
period  1948  through  the  current  fiscal 
year,  and  the  national  debt  during  that 
period. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Treasury  gold  stock,  1948-67 
I  In  milUcns  of  dollars! 
End  (;{  calendar  year: 

1948    24,244 

1949  - 24,427 

1950 22,705 

1951    22,695 

1952    23.  187 

1953    22.030 

1954   -  21,713 


U.S.  Treasury  gold  stock,  1948-67 — Continued 

[In  minions  of  dollars] 
End  of  calendar  year — Continued 

1955   --  21.690 

1956    21,949 

1957   22.781 

1958    20,534 

1959  .-- - 19,466 

1960   17,767 

1961    16.889 

1962    15.978 

1963    15,513 

1964    15.388 

1965    13.733 

1966    13,159 

1967  (November) 12.908 

1967    (December) 11,984 

Source:  U.S.  Treasury  Department. 

THE  ADMINISTRATIVE  BUDGET  DEFICIT.  FISCAL  YEARS  1948 
THROUGH  1968 


|ln  niillions  of  dallaisj 

Receipts 

fxpendi- 
tures 

Del..:.t 

Debt 

1948 

41,375 

32,955 

i  8.419 

252. 366 

1949 

37,663 

39,474 

-!,81l 

252, 798 

1950 . 

36.422 

39. 544 

-3,122 

257, 377 

1951 

47.480 

43.970 

'  3. 510 

255,251 

1952 

61.287 

65. 303 

-4.017 

259, 151 

1953 

64.671 

74,120 

-9,449 

266, 123 

1954 

64,420 

67, 537 

-3,117 

271,341 

1955 

60,209 

64.389 

-4,180 

274,418 

1956 

67,850 

66. 224 

.1.626 

272,825 

1957 

70.562 

68.966 

+  1.596 

270.634 

1958 

68, 550 

71,369 

-2,ill9 

276, 444 

1959 

67,915 

80, 342 

-12,427 

284.817 

1%0 

77.763 

76.539 

-"  1.224 

286.471 

1%1 

77.659 
81.409 
86. 376 
89. 453 
93,072 

81.515 
87.787 
92,642 
97.684 
96. 507 

-3.856 
-6.378 
-6.256 
-8.226 
-3,435 

289.211 

1962 

298.645 

1963     . 

306. 4^6 

1964 

312.526 

1965 

317.864 

1966 

104,727 
115,849 

106.978 
125.718 

-2.251 
-9.869 

320. 369 

1%7 

326.733 

1968  estimated... 

118.575 

137.182 

-18.607 

351.599 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
an  examination  of  thesr  tables  makes 
clear  that  the  loss  of  our  t^old  began 
with  the  whopping  $12.4  billion  deficit 
for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1958 — 
and  has  reached  floodtlde  with  the  pras- 
pect  of  two  even  greater  deficits  for  1968 
and  1969;  namely.  $20  billion  and  $15 
billion,  respectively.  As  the  national  debt 
has  gone  up,  our  gold  supply  has  Rone 
down. 

As  I  see  it,  what  is  needed  to  resolve 
our  gold  problem  is  to  restore  confidence 
in  the  fiscal  policies  of  this  Government. 
With  each  year  of  deficit  spending  in 
the  United  States,  with  each  deficit  in 
our  balance  of  payments,  and  with  each 
advance  of  inflation  in  this  country,  con- 
fidence in  the  dollar  abroad  lias  weak- 
ened. 

If  this  were  not  the  case,  there  would 
be  no  need  for  foreign  governments  and 
banks  to  make  claims  agaln.st  our  gold. 
They  would  be  willing  to  continue  to  hold 
U.S.  dollars  In  lieu  of  gold. 

I  believe  we  ought  to  look  upon  the 
uncomfortable  position  of  the  United 
States  with  regard  to  gold  today  as  a 
constructive  warning  that  something  is 
basically  wrong  with  the  management 
of  our  fiscal  affairs. 

Gold,  v.'hicii  puts  some  impersonal  re- 
straint on  Government,  is  an  alarm 
bell — and  it  has  been  ringing  for  10  years. 

It  Is  like  a  fever,  which  is  a  sign  there 
Is  a  deeper  sickness  In  the  body. 

Mr.  President.  In  coiioiderlng  this  leg- 
islation to  put  our  last  gold  reserves  in 
the  pot.  so  to  speak,  it  is  appropriate 
to  ask  what  we  will  have  gained  If  the 
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Government  does  not  take  the  steps 
necessary  to  restore  confidence  in  the 
dollar. 

If  nothing  substantive  is  done  about 
the  basic  problem,  then  I  question 
whether  we  will  not  be  merely  feeding  a 
new  round  of  speculation  and  a  new 
round  of  demands  on  oar  gold. 

Yet  the  new  budget  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  submitted  calls  for  new  spend- 
ing authorizations  totaling  $16  billion — 
and  budget  figures  show  we  face  a  deficit 
of  $15  billion  next  year — on  top  of  a  S20 
billion  deficit  this  year. 

So  while  the  real  cause  of  our  current 
difficulties  has  not  been  corrected,  we  are 
asked  to  throw  all  of  our  gold  in  the  pot 
on  the  assumption  that  this  will  restore 
international  confidence  in  the  dollar. 

This  is  a  gamble — just  as  it  is  a  gamble 
on  the  international  fate  of  our  dollar 
not  to  make  this  gold  available. 

I  reluctantly  supported  the  Church- 
Tower  amendment  to  cut  the  gold  cover 
from  25  percent  to  12 '2  percent,  which 
would  give  the  Government  additional 
time  to  take  firm  steps  to  put  our  finan- 
cial house  iu  ijetter  order.  But  that  failed 
by  a  vote  of -40  to  45. 

Now  we  are  faced  with  two  alterna- 
tives, each  of  which  comes  very  close  to 
being  unacceptable. 

I  have  concluded  that  our  Nation  can- 
not afford  the  risk  of  being  without  a 
minimum  of  the  only  unconditionally  ac- 
ceptable means  of  international  pay- 
ment; namely,  gold. 

Therefore.  I  shall  vote  against  the 
pending  legislation. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
only  take  a  minute  or  two  to  put  into 
arithmetic  the  information  that  my  be- 
loved minority  leader  presented  to  the 
Senate. 

I  hope  that  no  one  will  take  comfort 
from  that  alternative,  believing  that  it 
is  unrelated  altogether  merely  because  it 
was  only  going  to  tax  the  bank.  That 
alternative  was  explained  in  detail  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  in  January. 

It  would  have  this  effect.  The  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  as  he  announced,  raised 
the  rediscount  rate  to  5  percent  today. 
The  rediscount  rate  is  the  basis  on  which 
all  interest  rates,  both  for  business  and 
private  loans,  are  based.  And  they  are  all 
higher,  necessarily. 

If  we  reduced  the  gold  from  the  present 
25  percent  to  a  20-percent  cover,  the  re- 
discount rate  would  be  raised  to  6  per- 
cent. If  we  reduced  it  to  15  percent,  the 
rediscount  rate  must  be  raised  to  9  per- 
cent. And  if  we  reduce  it  to  the  12 '2  per- 
cent suggested  by  the  Tower  amendment, 
the  rediscount  rate  would  have  to  be 
raised  to  10  percent. 

That  is  the  basic  rate  underlying  our 
whole  Infrastructure.  And  if  we  were  to 
cut  the  gold  down  to  10  percent,  the  re- 
discount rate  would  be  an  impossible  12 
percent. 

I  think  any  basic  bank  rate  above  7 
percent  would  be  disastrous.  So  I  just  of- 
fer these  figures  to  suggest  that  it  is  not 
safe  to  rely  on  this  program,  which  was 
intended  entirely  to  be  an  emergency 
situation  that  could  be  used  for  a  day 
or  two  and  then  abandoned. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  supplement  what  the  distinguished 


and  able  Senator  from  Utah  has  said. 
During  the  time  that  the  Senator  deliv- 
ered his  speech.  I  held  before  me  the  law. 
The  law  has  not  been  read.  First  of  all. 
this  is  what  it  says: 

The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  shall  be  authorized  and  em- 
powered— 

Listen  to  this — 
to  suspend  for  a  period  of  not  exceeding  30 
days,  and  from  time  to  time  to  renew  such 
suspension  for  periods  not  exceeding  15  days. 

And  each  time  that  it  takes  that  action, 
as  the  Senator  from  Utah  has  said,  it 
must  raise  the  rediscount  rate.  I  believe 
the  Senator  said  that  when  it  gets  to  12 '2 
percent,  the  rediscount  rate  would  be  9 
percent. 

Mr.  BENNETT,  Ten  percent. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  distinguished 
minority  leader  said  the  Reserve  banks 
have  to  pay  that.  It  sounds  pretty  much 
as  though  it  is  a  tax  on  the  banks.  But 
here  is  something  else  it  says: 

The  tax  shall  be  paid  by  the  Reserve  Bank, 
but  the  Reserve  Bank  shall  add  .in  amount 
equal  to  said  tax  to  the  rates  of  interest  and 
discount  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

In  other  words,  any  bank,  a  mpml)er 
of  the  Federal  Reserve,  wanting  to  get 
money  from  the  Federal  Reserve,  or  to 
rediscount  payment,  would  have  to  pay 
the  basic  rate  of  10  percent. 

Now.  what  does  that  mean?  I  was 
about  to  say  "to  your  local  banks."  Let 
us  go  beyond  that.  What  dc>es  it  mean  to 
the  small  busine.ssman  who  has  to  go 
to  that  bank  to  borrow  money?  What 
does  it  mean  to  the  homebuilder.  to  the 
man  who  wants  to  buy  a  house? 

I  have  heard  many  Senators  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  deplore  high  interest 
rates.  Yet.  the  alternative  proposed  to 
us  is  one  that  will  drive  interest  rates 
sky  high  for  the  consumer,  for  the  man 
who  has  to  borrow  money,  for  the  small 
businessman,  for  the  industrialist,  and 
for  everj'body  else. 

He  says  it  is  something  we  should  take : 
it  is  a  discipline.  It  is  a  discipline  for 
which  the  small  businessman  must  pay. 
It  is  a  discipline  for  which  the  family 
that  wants  to  buy  a  home  must  pay. 

We  are  now  working  on  a  housing  bill. 
We  are  doing  our  best  to  provide  a  pro- 
tjram  under  which  people  of  low  income 
can  afford  to  buy  homes.  But  if  every 
bank  has  to  pay  a  10-percent  rate.  I 
shudder  to  think  what  the  home  buyer 
will  have  to  pay.  It  would  kill  any  chance 
we  have  to  provide  housing  for  people 
with  low  incomes. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Does  the  able  and 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama  be- 
lieve the  working  people  of  this  country, 
all  little  people,  are  hurt  more  by  high 
interest  rates  or  by  inflation.  Apparently 
we  want  to  eat  our  cake  and  have  it.  too; 
and  have  our  guns,  and  also  our  butter? 
As  a  result,  if  we  take  off  this  cgver  and 
continue  the  present  policies,  as  so  ably 
pointed  out  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia,  and 
equally  by   the  distinguished  minority 


leader,  will  It  really  make  much  differ- 
ence whether  or  not  we  have  a  high  in- 
terest rate? 

Is  It  more  important  to  have  a  slightly 
higher  Interest  rate 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Slightly  higher?  Ten 
percent  basic. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  It  is  slightly  higher 
unless  we  want  to  lose  all  our  gold. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  No.  12  >  2  percent. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  This  Is  the  same  old 
argiunent  we  have  had  before  by  those 
who  do  not  fear  inflation.  If  we  vote  to 
take  this  gold  cover  off.  the  dollar  will  be 
further  devalued;  and  that  will  hurt  the 
rich  people  some,  but  ruin  the  little 
people. 

Mr.  S'^ARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  cer- 
tainly. I  dread  inflation,  and  I  will  do 
everything  I  can  to  fight  It.  I  have  lived 
through  two  periods  when  we  had  price 
and  wage  controls  in  this  country,  and 
I  do  not  want  that  experience  again.  I 
am  against  infiation.  But  do  not  think 
that  pushing  Interest  rates  above  10  per- 
cent will  cure  Inflation. 

I  support  the  tax  increase.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
supports  It.  I  suppor.  It.  because  I  believe 
it  is  necessary.  I  will  support  the  budget 
cuts. 

I  have  said  many  times  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  that  we  must  do  many 
things,  that  several  steps  must  be  taken. 
But  we  must  take  them  step  by  step,  and 
this  Is  the  initial  step. 

Something  was  said  about  the  stock 
ma'ket  today  reaching  a  low  point.  I 
wish  to  make  a  prediction:  If  this  bill 
Is  not  passed  tonight,  the  stock  market 
will  be  worse  than  that  tomorrow.  In 
fact.  I  will  hazard  a  guess  that  It  will 
not  even  open. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  ready  to  vote. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  the  cost  of 
a  home  was  doubled  In  the  last  3  years, 
and  the  administration  has  done  noth- 
ing about  it.  Have  we  any  reason  to  be- 
lieve they  are  any  nearer  right  tonight 
than  they  have  been  in  the  last  .3  years? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass?  On  this 
question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  B.HRTLETTl.  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts IMr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  IMr.  Long  I.  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  MorsfI  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  IMr.  Anderson),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]. 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  East- 
land), the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
FuLBRiGHTl.  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
IMr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from  New  York 
IMr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
IMr.  Lausche).  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington IMr.  Magnuson],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  IMr.  McCarthy],  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  IMr.  McClel- 
lanI,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Mondale],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Monroney],  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Nelson],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore],  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Spong],  and  the  Sen- 
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ator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  TalmadgeI  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexi- 
co [Mr.  Anderson),  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy],  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Kennedy], 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mon- 
dale], the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Nelson  ] ,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pastore],  and  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Spong]  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  TalmadgeI.  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Monroney)  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Poi.- 
BRiGHT].  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  would  vote  "yea," 
and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  would 
vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Magnuson]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  BartlettI. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson], 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Mor- 
ton], the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
KucHEL],  and  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Prouty]  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia IMr.  Kuchel]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
California  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  39. 
nays  37,  as  follows: 

(No.  68  Leg.] 
YEAS— 39 


Morton 
NeUon 


Pastore 
Prouty 


Spong 
Talmadge 


Bayh 

Hayden 

Moss 

Bennett 

Hill 

Muskle 

Hoggs 

Hollanij 

Pell 

Brewster 

HoUlng: 

Percy 

Brooke 

Inouye 

Proxmlre 

Byrd.  W.  V». 

Jackson 

Randolph 

Case 

Javits 

Riblcoff 

Cooper 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Scott 

Dodd 

Mansfield 

Smathers 

Fong 

McGee 

Sparkman 

Gore 

Mclntyre 

Ty  dings 

Harris 

Metcalf 

Williams.  N.J. 

Hartke 

Montoya 
NAYS— 37 

Yarborough 

Aiken 

Ervin 

Murphy 

Allott 

Fannin 

Pearson 

Baker 

OrltBn 

Russell 

Bible 

Gruenlnc; 

Smith 

Burdlck 

Hansen 

Steimls 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hatfield 

Symington 

Cannon 

Hlckenlooper 

Thurmond 

Church 

Hruska 

Tower 

Cotton 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Williams.  Del. 

Curtis 

Long.  La. 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Dlrksen 

McGovern 

Young.  Ohio 

I>}mlnlck 

Miller 

EUender 

Mundt 

NOT  VOTING— 24 

Anderson 

Hart 

Magnuson 

Bartlett 

Kennedy.  Mass 

.  McCarthy 

Carlson 

Kennedy.  NY. 

McClellan 

Clark 

Kuchel 

Mondale 

Eastland 

Lausche 

Monroney 

Pulbrlght 

Long.  Mo. 

Morse 

OXIV- 

416—1 

i»art  5 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  14743)  was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  past  3  days,  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
btuna  [Mr.  Sparkman),  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  has  displayed  his  pro- 
fotmd  understanding  of  this  Nation's  fis- 
cal status.  His  superb  handling  of  this 
measure  that  would  permit  the  25-per- 
cent gold  cover  currently  required  to  be 
used  to  maintain  the  security  of  the  dol- 
lar, served  more  than  anything  to  assiue 
its  success.  With  its  adoption,  the  Sen- 
ate has  told  the  world  in  effect  that  we 
will  go  all  the  way  to  put  every  oimce 
of  our  gold  behind  the  U.S.  dollar  and 
preserve  its  value.  Let  no  nation  be  mis- 
taken. 

Might  I  say  that  no  Senator  has  ex- 
pressed those  sentiments  better,  nor 
with  more  understanding,  than  did  Sen- 
ator Sparkman.  He  brought  to  the  dis- 
cussion the  great  wisdom  and  clarity  of 
thought  that  has  characterized  his  many 
years  of  public  service.  The  American 
people  are  again  grateful  for  his  out- 
standing leadership. 

The  able  and  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]  is 
similarly  to  be  commended  for  adding 
his  strong  support  to  this  measure.  As 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee,  he  has  consistently  rendered 
invaluable  service  with  his  astute  appre- 
ciation of  our  monetary  position.  His 
participation  In  this  instance  was  no 
exception. 

Other  Senators,  too,  should  be  singled 
out  for  joining  to  assure  the  exceed- 
ingly successful  disposition  of  this  mat- 
ter with  such  a  highly  thoughtful  dis- 
cussion. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Proxmire]  displayed  his  particularly 
wise  and  broad  understanding  of  inter- 
national economics  in  urging  the  adop- 
tion of  this  measure.  He  argued  with  that 
same  high  degree  of  persuasiveness  that 
has  characterized  his  many  outstanding 
contributions. 

The  opponents  of  the  bill  are  also  to 
be  commended.  With  their  splendid  co- 
operation, the  Senate  was  able  to  com- 
plete action  with  the  reasonable  dispatch 
that  was  required. 

The  distinguished  Senators  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Allott  and  Mr.  DominickI 
opposed  the  bill  with  strong  and  able 
advocacy  urging  amendments  and  mak- 
ing their  views  clearly  tmderstood.  They 
In  no  way  impeded  Its  efficient  disposi- 
tion, however.  Nor  did  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  (Mr.  Dirksen],  whose 
strong  and  sincere  views  were  expressed 
shortly  before  the  final  vote. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]  are 
similarly  to  be  commended. 

I  only  add  that  the  Senate  this  evening 
rose  to  the  occasion  and  unequivocally 
took  what  I  believe  will  be  the  first  of 
many  significant  steps  that  will  secure 
our  world  economic  condition.  This  is  a 
fine  beginning  and  presages,  may  I  say 
to  our  friends  abroad,  similar  steps  in 
the  not-too-distant  future. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM— ORDER 
FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  to- 
morrow we  will  take  up  some  of  the 
money  resolutions  that  have  been  on  the 
calendar  for  almost  2  months. 

Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  when  the  Senate  completes  its  busi- 
ness today,  it  stand  in  adjournment  until 
1 2  noon  tomorrow .       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
TOMORROW  UNTIL  MONDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  tomorrow,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  noon  on 
Monday  next.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM— RECOGNI- 
TION OF  SENATOR  STENNIS  ON 
MONDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business  on  Monday  next  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Stennis]  be  recognized  for  the  purpose 
of  beginning  debate  on  the  resolution  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Standards  and 
Conduct,  which  will  be  laid  before  the 
Senate  today  or  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  that  res- 
olution will  be  the  pending  business. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  that 
resolution  will  be  the  pending  business 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  on  Monday 
next,  regardless  of  what  happens  to  the 
money  resolution  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  reso- 
lution will  take  the  form  of  a  proposed 
amendment  to  the  standing  rules  of  the 
Senate. 

Tomorrow  at  noon,  when  the  Senate 
convenes.  I  shall  present  the  resolution 
together  with  the  report  thereon  and  a 
special  explanation  will  be  on  the  desk 
of  each  Senator.  Theretofore,  at  10  a.m. 
I  shall  send  copies  of  the  proposed  reso- 
lution to  the  Press  Galleries  for  release 
when  introduced. 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  JUDICIAL  MA- 
CHINERY FOR  THE  SELECTION  OF 
FEDERAL  JURIES 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S.  989. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S.  989)  to 
provide  improved  judicial  machinery  for 
the  selection  of  Federal  juries,  and  for 
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other  purpooes  whkh  were,  on  p«ge  1, 
line  4.  strike  out  "1967"  and  Inaert 
"1968". 

On  page  4,  line  1.  after  "therewith." 
InMrt  "Modifications  of  the  plan  made  at 
the  InMance  of  the  district  court  shall 
become  effective  after  approval  by  the 
Pitnel." 

On  jMce  S.  strike  out  lines  16 
through  20.  and  Insert  "title.  The  plan 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  may". 

On  page  5.  lines  22  and  23.  strike  out 
"lists,  and  that  the"  and  Insert  "lists. 
The". 

On  page  6,  line  2.  strike  out  "section" 
and  Insert  "sections". 

On  page  9,  line  11.  strike  out  "1967" 
and  insert  "1968". 

On  page  9,  lines  18  and  19,  strike  out 
"district  court"  and  Insert  "panel". 

On  page  11,  line  9.  strike  out  "shall.", 
and  irvsert  "may,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
district  court,". 

On  page  18,  lines  11  and  12,  strike  out 
"and  such  failure  Is  likely  to  be  preju- 
dicial to  the  moving  party.". 

On  page  18,  lines  17  and  18,  strike  out 
"and  such  failure  Is  likely  to  be  preju- 
dicial to  the  moving  party,". 

On  page  19.  line  2.  after  "title."  Insert 
"Nothing  in  this  section  shall  preclude 
any  person  or  the  United  States  from 
pursuing  any  other  remedy,  civil  or 
criminal,  which  may  be  available  for  the 
vindication  or  enforcement  of  any  law 
prohibiting  discrimination  on  account  of 
race,  color,  religion,  sex.  national  origin 
or  economic  status  in  the  selection  of 
persons  for  service  on  grand  or  petit 
Juries." 
On  page  19.  line  3.  strike  out  "any". 
On  page  19.  line  5,  after  "except"  in- 
sert "pursuant  to  the  district  court  plan 
or". 

On  page  19.  line  13.  strike  out  "the" 
where  It  appears  the  second  time,  and  in- 
sert "such  a". 

On  page  22.  strike  out  lines  4,  down  to 
and  including  line  7  on  page  23,  and  in- 
sert: 

(h)  "juror  qualification  form"  shall  mean 
a  form  prescribed  by  tlie  Administrative 
Office  of  tbe  United  States  Oourta  and  ap- 
proved by  tbe  Judicial  Conference  of  tbe 
United  States,  which  shall  elicit  the  name, 
address,  age,  education.  length  of  residence 
within  the  judicial  district,  distance  from 
residence  to  place  of  holding  court,  prior 
jury  service,  and  citizenship  of  a  potential 
juror,  and  whether  he  should  be  excused  or 
exempted  from  jury  service,  has  any  physical 
or  mental  infirmity  impairing  his  capacity 
to  serve  as  Juror,  is  able  to  read,  write,  speak 
and  understand  the  English  language,  has 
pending  against  him  any  charge  for  the  com- 
mission of  a  State  or  Pederal  criminal  offense 
punishable  by  imprisonment  for  more  than 
one  year,  or  has  been  convicted  in  any  State 
or  Federal  court  of  record  of  a  crime  pun- 
ishable by  Imprisonment  for  more  than  one 
year  and  has  not  had  his  civil  rights  restored 
by  pardon  or  amnesty.  The  form  shall  re- 
quest, but  not  require,  the  race  and  occupa- 
tion of  a  potential  juror  and  any  other 
matter  not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions 
of  this  title  and  required  by  the  district  court 
plan  in  the  interests  of  the  sound  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  The  form  also  shall  elicit 
the  sworn  statement  that  his  responses  are 
true  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge.  Notariza- 
tion shall  not  be  required.  The  form  shall 
contain  words  clearly  informing  the  person 
that  the  furnishing  of  any  information  with 
respect  to  his  race,  color,  religion,  national 
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origin,  economic  status,  or  occupation  is  not 
a  prerequisite  to  ills  quaiificaUon  for  jury 
service,  and  that  such  information  need  not 
be  furnished  if  the  person  finds  it  objection- 
able to  do  so. 

On  page  23.  line  17,  after  "roads," 
Insert  "for  toll  tunnels,". 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  Mr.  President.  8.  989 
Is  the  Federal  jury  selection  bill  on  which 
hearings  were  held  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Improvements  in  Judicial  Ma- 
chinery throughout  the  calendar  year 
1967.  The  bill  was  passed  unanimously  by 
the  Senate.  The  House  passed  the  Senate 
bill  in  its  entirety  but  asked  for  10 
amendments. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr  President,  as  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maryland  has 
stated,  the  House  adopted  10  amend- 
ments to  the  bill.  I  do  not  consider  any 
of  them  of  grave  importance  except  one. 
As  the  bill  passed  the  Senate,  it  provided 
that  where  a  litigant  suffered  no  preju- 
dice by  reason  of  any  failure  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  he  could 
not  take  advantage  of  the  fact  that  the 
procedures  of  the  bill  had  not  been  com- 
plied with.  The  House  changed  this  pro- 
vision to  eleminate  the  prejudice  require- 
ment. 

I  think  that  was  an  unfortunate 
change  In  the  bill  because  I  do  not  believe 
any  man  should  be  able  to  raise  a  legal 
point  unless  he  Is  prejudiced  by  the  point 
he  desires  to  raise. 

If  I  thought  that  I  could  persuade  the 
House  to  change  its  position  on  that 
amendment,  I  would  do  so  because  I 
think  it  is  an  unfortimate  change.  But 
I  do  not  believe  that  I  could  persuade 
the  House  to  change  It. 

For  that  reason,  I  want  the  Recom) 
to  show  that  I  shall  not  concur  in  the 
House  amendments. 

However,  let  me  say  that  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  deserves  the  thanks  of 
Congress  for  the  great  work  he  has  done 
on  this  bill.  I  did  not  like  the  theory  on 
which  the  bill  was  based,  in  that  it  aban- 
dons the  effort  to  get  the  best  qualified 
men  on  a  jury:  but  u  a  result  of  the 
hard  work  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland, 
he  has  brought  forth  a  bill  as  good  as  can 
be  written  to  carry  out  the  theory  on 
which  the  bill  Is  based. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  deserves 
the  thanks  of  the  Senate  for  his  great 
work  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  TYDINQS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin].  Let 
me  add  that  without  his  untiring  efforts 
and  willingness  to  assist  us  in  attempt- 
ing to  perfect  the  legislation,  it  would 
have  been  Impossible  to  achieve  a  jury 
reform  bill  of  the  excellent  quality  which 
is  now  before  the  Senate. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  Rbcoko,  I 
should  also  like  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
HruskaI  who,  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  and  myself,  spent  liter- 
ally weeks  in  hearings  on  the  bill,  and 
working  over  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 
As  a  result,  the  final  draft  was  accepted 
by  the  House  In  Its  entirety,  save  only 
for  the  10  amendments,  seven  of  which 
were  really  more  technical  than  sub- 
stantive in  nature. 

Mr.  President,  before  moving  that  the 


House  amendments  be  accepted,  I  should 
like  to  clarify  just  one  point  and  that 
Is  the  seventh  House  amendment  per- 
taining to  the  exclusivity  of  the  remedies 
contained  in  the  bill. 

On  the  floor  of  the  House,  there  was 
an  unfortunate  statement  made  Indicat- 
ing because  of  the  House  amendment 
No.  7,  a  nonlltigant  obtains  the  right 
to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

In  that  connection,  I  Invite  attention 
to  and  reiterate  the  statement  contained 
in  both  the  House  and  Senate  reports, 
that — 

No  citizen  has  the  right  to  be  selected 
or  the  right  to  serve. 

I  believe  that  the  statement  made  on 
the  House  floor  Is  inconsistent  with  the 
undersUnding  of  the  Senate  in  our  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  and,  I  might  add.  Incon- 
sistent with  the  understanding  of  the 
House.  I  believe  that  the  statement  on 
the  House  floor  in  this  regard  is  incor- 
rect. This  matter  is  clearly  set  forth  in 
both  reports.  My  distinguished  col- 
leagues the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Ervin]  and  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Hruska]  concur  in  this  im- 
derstanding  of  the  language  and  the 
meaning  or  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  final  passage  of  this 
legislation  culminates  a  long  search  for 
a  satisfactory  method  of  selecting  Fed- 
eral jurors.  It  is.  I  believe,  a  successful 
culmination  to  the  search. 

The  initial  Federal  jury  selection  pro- 
visions were  contained  in  the  First 
Judiciary  Act  of  1789.  These  provisions 
directed  that  jurors  in  the  newly  estab- 
lished Federal  courts  should  be  chosen 
"by  lot  or  otherwise  in  each  State  re- 
spectively, according  to  the  mode  of 
forming  Juries  therein  now  practiced,  so 
far  as  the  laws  of  the  same  shall  render 
such  designation  practicable  by  the 
courts  or  marshal  of  the  United  States." 
This  act  established  a  static  conformity 
between  the  selection  systems  of  the  dis- 
trict courts  and  the  State  coiuts  as  of 
the  date  of  its  enactment. 

As  early  as  1798  In  a  letter  to  a  fellow 
Virginian,  Thomas  Jefferson,  was  con- 
templating Inform  of  the  Federal  jury 
selection  system  to  allow  for  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  Federal  selection  procedures 
to  correspond  to  the  evolving  State  selec- 
tion procedures.  However,  the  Sixth 
Congress,  by  the  act  of  May  13.  1800,  re- 
enacted  the  original  Jury  selection  pro- 
vision without  substantial  change.  The 
reenactment  only  had  the  effect  of  ad- 
vancing from  1789  to  1800  the  date  of 
the  State  procedure  which  it  required  the 
Federal  courts  to  follow. 

In  the  early  1800's,  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  criticism  about  the  way  In  which 
marshals  and  judges  were  selecting 
potential  grand  and  petit  jurors,  par- 
ticularly In  a  number  of  Sedition  Act 
trials.  Political  affiliation  was  frequently 
being  employed  as  an  unofficial  criterion 
to  Insure  juries  sympathetic  to  the  Fed- 
eralist position.  This  practice  came  to  a 
head  in  the  Impeachment  trial  of  Judge 
Samuel  Chase.  One  of  the  charges  against 
Chase  was  the  r>acking  of  a  jury  with 
only  ardent  Federalists.  Although  Chase 
retained  his  position  on  the  bench,  the 
point  was  clearly  made  to  the  Federalist 
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judiciary  that  poUtical  affiliation  was  not 
an  appropriate  selection  criterion. 

In  May  of  1807,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
trial  of  Aaron  Burr,  presided  over  by 
Chief  Justice  John  Marshall,  the  acts  of 
the  marshal  in  calling  jurors  were  chal- 
lenged. Aaron  Burr  objected  to  the  mar- 
shal's taking  the  initiative  to  siunmon 
additional  persons  for  the  grand  Jury 
when  he  determined  that  some  of  the 
persons  initially  summoned  might  be  un- 
able to  serve.  Burr's  objections  were  sus- 
tained. In  the  subsequent  selection  of 
petit  Jurors  for  the  Burr  trial.  Burr  again 
objected  because  of  the  alleged  lack  of 
impartiality  of  the  potential  jurors. 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  delivered  a  ring- 
ing opinion  in  which  he  Indicated  that 
Impartiality  among  jurors  is  a  prime  req- 
uisite. At  the  same  time,  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice directed  the  marshal  not  to  inter- 
rogate potential  Jurors  as  to  their  im- 
partiality. The  Chief  Justice  indicated 
that  the  interrogation  would  take  place 
under  his  direction  In  open  court. 

Congress  amended  the  selection  pro- 
cedures In  the  act  of  July  20,  1840,  which 
departed  from  the  static  conformity  date 
of  the  first  two  versions  of  the  jury  se- 
lection provisions  and  permitted  each 
Federal  court  from  time  to  time  to 
change  its  procedure  in  accordance  with 
current  changes  in  State  law.  It  specifi- 
cally empowered  the  district  courts  to 
modify  or  supplement  State  procedure 
by  rule  or  order. 

The  method  of  selection  then  remained 
substantially  the  same  until  after  the 
Civil  War.  Difficulty  arose  following  the 
Civil  War  due  to  the  operation  of  some 
State  laws  which  resulted  in  the  disqual- 
ification of  jurors  on  the  ground  of  race 
or  color.  The  Attorney  General  in  a  re- 
port In  1873  recommended  the  repeal  of 
the  Federal  statute  requiring  jurors  to 
possess  the  qualifications  fixed  by  the 
State  laws.  However  his  objection,  based 
on  disqualification  by  the  States  of  po- 
tential jurors  on  the  basis  of  race,  was 
met  instead  by  the  1875  Civil  Rights  Act, 
which  prohibited  disqualification  from 
jury  service  on  account  of  race,  color,  or 
previous  condition  of  servitude.  It  ap- 
plied to  both  the  State  and  Federal 
courts. 

In  1879,  as  part  of  a  judicial  appro- 
priation bill,  there  were  attached  pro- 
visions which  again  affected  the  selec- 
tion process.  This  act  reaffirmed  the 
prohibition  of  disqualification  in  the 
Federal  courts  on  the  basis  of  race,  color, 
or  previous  condition  of  servitude.  Addi- 
tionally it  required  selection  without  ref- 
erence to  party  affiliation.  Otherwise,  it 
preserved  the  reliance  on  State  selection 
criteria.  However,  It  also  contained  a  gen- 
eral authorization  for  adoption  by  the 
district  courts  of  a  uniform  ixay  com- 
missioner system.  In  this  respect  it  fol- 
lowed the  recommendations  of  successive 
Attorneys  General  in  1873,  1877,  and 
1878.  It  provided  for  the  public  selec- 
tion of  Juror  names  from  a  box  contain- 
ing 300  names  placed  there  by  a  clerk 
and  a  commissioner.  The  act  of  1879 
also  contained  a  provision  which  per- 
mitted any  Judge  in  his  discretion  to  or- 
der the  names  drawn  from  State  Jury 
boxes. 


Federal  Jury  selection  continued  to 
function  more  or  less  In  this  maimer 
until  the  1940's.  During  this  interval, 
there  was  a  multiplication  of  the  criteria 
for  selection  being  established  imder 
State  law  and  carried  over  into  the  Fed- 
eral courts.  Some  of  the  criteria  em- 
ployed were  age,  citizenship,  good  moral 
character,  ability  to  read,  write,  speak  or 
understand  English,  mental  capacity, 
property  owrnershlp,  residence,  sex,  status 
as  a  taxpayer,  sobriety,  status  as  a  voter, 
criminal  record,  status  as  a  poll  taxpayer, 
and  prior  jury  service.  There  was  also 
an  increasing  multiplicity  of  the  grounds 
for  exemption  from  jury  service.  There 
were  by  1941,  according  to  the  various 
State  laws,  68  general  classes  of  exemp- 
tions. These  grounds  were  in  some  in- 
stances so  broad  as  to  make  it  impossible 
to  obtain  any  true  cross  section  of  the 
community  In  the  selection  of  jurors. 

In  1941  a  committee  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Judge  John  C.  Knox,  of  the 
southern  district  of  New  York,  imder- 
took  a  comprehensive  empirical  investi- 
gation of  existing  practices  as  a  back- 
ground for  proposed  jury  selection  re- 
forms. The  report  of  that  committee 
made  in  1943,  emphasized  the  difficulties 
which  were  arising  because  Federal  selec- 
tion procedures  were  tied  to  a  great 
variety  of  State  practices. 

Further  Impetus  to  revision  of  the  jury 
system  came  from  the  decision  In  Thiel 
v.  Southern  Pacific  Co.,  328  U.S.  217 
(1946).  In  this  decision.  Justice  Murphy 
declared: 

The  American  tradition  of  trial  by  jury. 
.  .  .  necessarily  contemplates  an  impartial 
Jury  drawn  from  a  cross-section  of  the 
community. 

In  1948  Congress  was  partially  suc- 
cessful in  creating  independent  Federal 
juror  qualifications.  The  1948  modifica- 
tion, however,  failed  to  Include  any 
guidelines  for  the  process  of  selecting  or 
testing  the  qualifications  of  prospective 
jurors,  and  It  also  preserved  State  crite- 
ria In  addition  to  the  Federal  criteria. 

In  1957,  Congress  enlarged  upon  the 
1948  change  by  establishing  Federal 
juror  qualifications — such  as  ability  to 
read,  write,  speak,  and  imderstand  Eng- 
lish, lack  of  criminal  record,  and  lack  of 
mental  Infirmity — that  were  completely 
independent  from  State  requirements. 
But  again  uniformity  was  not  achieved 
because  these  statutory  standards  were 
often  treated  as  minimum  qualification 
requirements  to  which  each  jury  official 
added  his  own  subjective  notions  of  the 
characteristics  essential  for  jury  service. 
In  September  1957,  a  new  study  was 
imdertaken  to  update  the  Knox  report. 
This  study  was  reported  by  the  Judicial 
Conference  in  1960,  and  It  noted  that 
despite  the  1957  reforms,  difficulties  re- 
mained in  the  selection  process  as  a 
whole.  The  source  of  juror  names  re- 
mained unspecified  and.  In  fact,  names 
were  still  obtained  from  key  men  and 
imofflclal  lists  In  many  districts. 

In  1962,  a  bill  proposed  by  the  Judicial 
Conference's  Committee  on  the  Opera- 
tion of  the  Jury  System  was  introduced 
as  HH.  3284  in  the  88th  Congress.  It 
contained,  among  other  things,  machine 
ery  to  root  out  systematic  exclusion  of 


particular  classes  of  individuals  from  the 
jury  panel,  and  provided  for  the  use  of 
questionnaires  in  selecting  qualified 
jurors.  No  action  was  taken  on  this  bill 
during  the  88th  Congress,  but  It  was 
reintroduced  In  the  89th  Congress  as  H.R. 
5640,  which  was  passed  by  the  House. 

Interest  In  the  subject  of  jury  selection 
increased,  and  in  1966  this  Interest  had 
reached  the  point  that  34  jury  bills  were 
pending  before  the  Congress.  The  major 
proposal  under  consideration  was  title  I 
of  the  1966  civil  rights  bill.  Introduced  In 
the  House  as  H.R.  14765 — passed  by  the 
House  on  August  9,  1966 — and  in  the 
Senate  as  S.  3296.  The  civil  rights  bill  of 
1966  was  filibustered  in  the  Senate.  The 
major  arguments  against  title  I  were 
that  the  Judicial  Conference  did  not 
have  an  opportunity  to  consider  the 
measure  and  that  title  I,  If  passed  with- 
out amendment,  would  create  serious  ad- 
ministrative problems  in  the  Impaneling 
of  Federal  juries.  Title  I  was  the  pred- 
ecessor of  S.  1319,  Introduced  In  the  90th 
Congress. 

In  1966  the  Judicial  Conference  Com- 
mittee on  the  Operation  of  the  Jury  Sys- 
tem was  reactivated,  and  imder  the 
chairmanship  of  Judge  Irving  R.  Kauf- 
man of  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Sec- 
ond Circuit  of  New  York,  the  Conference 
undertook  to  draft  alternative  jury  leg- 
islation. At  the  Committee's  suggestion 
the  Conference  endorsed  the  principle  of 
random  selection  to  achieve  representa- 
tive juries.  The  Committee  established  a 
Subcommittee  chaired  by  Chief  Judge 
William  H.  Becker  of  the  Western  Dis- 
trict of  Missouri.  The  Subcommittee  sub- 
sequently drafted  a  bill  and  report  which 
It  submitted  to  the  Kaufman  committee 
for  approval  In  January  1967. 

At  this  same  time,  I  introduced  for 
study  five  bills  representing  a  variety  of 
approaches  to  jury  selection  reform.  In 
February  1967,  the  President  sent  to  Con- 
gress the  civil  rights  bill  of  1967.  In  Its 
major  principles,  title  I  of  that  bill  did 
not  differ  from  the  Kaufman  commit- 
tee's proposal  or  from  the  administra- 
tion's 1966  proposal.  But  the  Kaufman 
committee  chose  to  go  forward  with  its 
own  measure  since  it  contained  impor- 
tant differences  in  detail  that  were  re- 
sponsive in  the  main  to  changes  sug- 
gested by  district  judges  throughout  the 
coimtry. 

On  February  16,  1967, 1  introduced  the 
Kaufman  committee's  proposal  as  S.  989. 
This  measure  had  the  approval  of  the 
Judicial  Conference.  S.  989  was  thor- 
oughly studied  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Improvements  in  Judicial  Machinery. 
The  subcommittee  held  extensive  hear- 
ings on  the  bill,  and  also  consulted  with 
judges,  district  court  clerks,  and  attor- 
neys. After  making  over  100  amendments 
to  improve  the  administrabillty  and  flex- 
ibility of  the  bill,  the  subcommittee  fa- 
vorably reported  It.  The  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  also  favorably  re- 
ported the  bill  and  It  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  In  December,  1967.  This  bill  was 
passed  by  the  House  with  but  the  10 
minor  amendments  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  move  that  the 
Senate  concur  in  the  amendments  of  the 
House. 
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The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Maryland. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  would  like  the  Rkcobd 
to  show  that  I  do  not  concur  in  the  House 
amendments  for  the  reason  that  I  have 
stated. 

S.  3170— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
REDUCE  THE  COST  OF  MUNICIPAL 
FINANCE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce today  a  bill,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, to  assist  our  hard-pressed  State 
and  local  governments  in  raising  the 
funds  they  need  in  today's  capital  mar- 
ket. The  bill  would  make  It  easier  for 
State  and  local  governments  to  borrow 
funds  at  more  reasonable  rates  of  inter- 
est. At  the  same  time,  it  would  save  the 
Federal  Government  money  by  substitut- 
ing an  interest  subsidy  approach  for  the 
existing  system.  Before  explaining  the 
details  of  the  proposal.  I  believe  It  would 
be  wise  to  describe  briefly  the  present 
status  of  .municipal  finance. 

TRoros  nr  the  municipal  bono  market 

Mr.  President,  in  1965  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  conducted  a  study  of 
projected  municipal  bond  issues  over  the 
next  decade.  The  study  showed  our  State 
and  local  governments  will  require  $328 
billion  to  finance  essential  public  facili- 
ties such  as  roads,  schools,  and  hospitals 
from  1966  through  1975.  About  half  of 
this  Investment  will  be  financed  through 
the  capital  markets  in  the  form  of  State 
and  local  bond  issues.  The  annual  vol- 
ume of  bond  issues  is  expected  to  Increase 
from  about  $14.5  billion  in  1967  to  over 
$22  billion  in  1975. 

Mr  Piesident.  these  are  truly  stagger- 
ing figures.  Capital,  of  course.  Is  a  scarce 
resource  and  has  many  competing  uses. 
If  State  and  local  tjovernments  are  to 
increase  their  rate  of  spending,  they 
must  be  prepared  to  pay  higher  interest 
rates  in  order  to  bid  the  necessary  funds 
away  from  other  potential  uses.  This 
means  the  interest  burden  on  municipal 
bonds  can  continue  to  grow  even  more 
than  it  has. 

Over  the  past  18  years,  for  example, 
the  mterest  rate  on  high-grade  munic- 
ipal securities  has  risen  from  a  rate  of 
1.98  iwrcent  in  1950  to  a  rate  of  4.36  per- 
cent at  the  present.  The  rate  of  interest 
has  more  than  doubled  in  the  last  18 
years. 

Because  of  rising  interest  costs,  many 
hard-pressed  municipalities  cannot  af- 
ford to  finance  the  needed  public  facili- 
ties required  for  a  growing  population. 
The  high  cost  of  borrowing  affects  the 
number  of  schools  and  new  classrooms 
which  can  be  constructed  each  year.  It 
limits  the  number  of  hospital  beds  which 
can  become  available.  It  limits  badly 
needed  local  expenditures  for  roads  and 
highways,  libraries,  and  parks.  It  slows 
down  the  fight  against  air  and  water 
pollution. 

Under  our  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
State,  and  local  bond  issues  are,  of 
course,  exempt  from  Federal  income  tax. 
This  permits  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  borrow  at  a  somewhat  lower 
rate  of  Interest.  However,  the  escalation 


of  Interest  rates  has  affected  all  issues, 
including  tax-exempt  State  and  local 
bonds. 

The  problem  of  borrowing  is  particu- 
larly acute  for  our  smaller  towns.  The 
municipal  bond  rating  services  only  issue 
ratings  for  bond  issues  above  a  certain 
size.  Moody's  Investors  Service  rates 
bond  issues  larger  than  S600.000.  Stand- 
ard and  Poor's  has  rated  bond  issues  over 
a  million  dollars,  although  their  rating 
service  Is  being  discontinued.  However, 
out  of  the  94,000  bond  issues  in  the  last 
15  years,  only  20,000  issues  received  a 
rating. 

The  consequences  of  not  obtaining  a 
rating  are  serious  for  the  small  munici- 
pality. This  means  that  smaller  commu- 
nities are  denied  access  to  national  or 
regional  capital  markets  because  inves- 
tors are  unfamiliar  with  the  credit  rating 
of  the  municipality.  The  market  for  its 
bonds  are  consequently  restricted.  As  a 
result,  our  smaller  towns  and  communi- 
ties are  forced  to  ijay  higher  interest 
rates  regardless  of  their  individual  risk 
experiences. 

As  a  matter  of  historical  fact,  the  risk 
on  municipal  bonds  is  nearly  infinitesi- 
mal. During  the  20-year  period  between 
1946  and  1965  State  and  local  govern- 
ments floated  approximately  120,000 
bond  issues.  Only  30  defaults  were  re- 
corded. In  other  words,  the  loss  ratio  is 
less  than  three  one-hundredths  of  1  per- 
cent, a  truly  insignificant  amount. 

Despite  the  record  of  this  excellent 
loss  ratio,  the  bond  rating  services  ap- 
parently operate  on  the  assumption  that 
a  major  depression  of  1929  to  1933  magni- 
tude is  possible  and  that  the  interest  on 
local  borrowing  must  reflect  this  poten- 
tial risk.  I  submit  that  the  passage  of  the 
Full  Employment  Act  of  1946  and  the 
solemn  commitment  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  maintain  prosperity  has  pre- 
cluded the  possibility  of  another  large- 
scale  depression  of  1929  to  1933  propor- 
tions. There  are  no  sound  economic  rea- 
sons why  our  State  and  local  govern- 
ments shoula  not  be  able  to  borrow  nearly 
as  cheaply  as  the  Federal  Government 
itself  can  borrow. 

PROPOSED    SOLfTION 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  have  intro- 
duced would  reduce  the  cost  of  borrowing 
to  State  and  local  goveriunents  by  pro- 
viding a  Federal  guarantee  of  State  and 
local  bond  issues  together  with  an  inter- 
est rate  subsidy  of  33  percent.  In  return, 
the  State  and  local  governments  would 
waive  the  tax  exemption  status  of  such 
bonds  to  which  they  are  entitled  under 
existing  law.  Several  bond  attorneys  have 
confirmed  the  workability  of  this  proce- 
dure. According  to  experts  on  public  fi- 
nance, the  Federal  cost  of  providing  the 
interest  subsidy  would  be  more  than  off- 
set by  uicreased  tax  revenues.  At  the 
same  time,  the  cities  would  benefit  by 
lower  interest  rates.  Moreover,  the  tax 
loophole  which  enables  the  holders  of 
tax-exempt  bonds  to  avoid  Federal  In- 
come tax  would  be  partially  closed. 

At  present,  a  man  with  $10  million 
could  avoid  paying  any  income  taxes  if 
he  invested  in  municipal  bonds,  receiving 
an  Income  of  $500,000  a  year,  or  $10,000 
a  week,  and  he  would  pay  no  Income 


taxes  at  all.  This  measure  would  be  help- 
ful in  plugging  loopholes  of  that  kind. 

I  would  now  like  to  outline  in  some- 
what greater  detail  the  specific  features 
of  the  proposal. 

FEDERAL    CUARANTEB 

For  those  State  and  local  governments 
which  will  waive  the  tax  exemption  priv- 
ilege, the  Federal  Government  would 
be  empowered  to  guarantee  their  bond 
issues  against  potential  default.  The 
availability  of  the  guarantee  would,  of 
course,  make  State  and  local  bonds  vir- 
tually a  riskless  investment.  It  should 
lower  the  interest  on  most  municipal 
bonds  to  a  rate  equivalent  to  a  triple  A 
rating.  Since  most  municipal  bonds  fall 
into  AA.  A.  BAA.  or  even  lower  ratings, 
this  would  mean  a  substantial  lowering 
in  the  rate  of  interest.  Smaller  towns 
and  municipalities  whose  issues  are  un- 
rated will  benefit  the  most. 

The  Federal  guarantee  would  be  issued 
by  the  Federal  Government  only  after  a 
determination  that  the  issue  is  economi- 
cally sound  taking  into  consideration  the 
debt  paying  capacity  of  the  issuer,  and 
the  issuer's  debt  repayment  record  over 
the  last  25  years.  It  is  expected  that  vir- 
tually all  municipal  bonds  would  be  eli- 
gible for  the  Federal  guarantee. 

INTEREST    RATE    SUBSIDY 

In  addition  to  the  guarantee,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  also  be  able  to 
subsidize  the  rate  of  interest  paid  by  the 
borrower  over  the  life  of  the  issue.  This 
subsidy  would  reduce  the  total  interest 
rate  paid  by  33  percent.  The  Federal 
Government  would  then  enter  into  long 
term  contracts  to  make  such  payments 
over  the  life  of  the  issue.  These  contracts 
would  be  similar  to  Federal  assistance 
payments  under  the  public  housing  pro- 
gram which  have  proved  successful  in 
achieving  Investor  acceptance  and  con- 
fidence. 

The  economic  impact  of  the  Federal 
guarantee,  the  interest  rate  subsidy,  and 
the  waiver  of  the  tax  exemption  privilege 
will  result  in  a  combined  saving  both  to 
the  municipalities  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. A  simple  example  will  illustrate 
this  point.  Because  of  the  present  tax 
exempt  status  of  State  and  local  bonds, 
the  Federal  Treasury  loses  42  cents  in 
revenue  for  every  dollar  of  interest  paid 
by  a  State  or  local  government.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Treasury  E>epartment,  the 
average  tax  bracket  of  all  investors  hold- 
ing State  and  local  bonds  is  42  percent. 
.Thus,  every  additional  dollar  of  interest 
income  earned  by  investors  in  State  and 
local  tax  exempt  bonds  results  in  a  reve- 
nue loss  of  42  cents  which  would  have 
been  earned  by  the  Treasury  had  the 
investors  invested  in  nontax  exempt 
securities. 

Although  the  Treasury  loses  42  cents 
on  the  dollar,  the  gain  by  localities  is  not 
as  great.  When  the  rate  of  interest 
charged  on  tax-exempt  State  and  local 
bonds  is  compared  to  the  rate  on  com- 
parable securities  which  are  not  tax 
exempt,  we  find  the  rate  on  tax-exempt 
bonds  is  only  25  percent  less.  In  other 
words,  for  every  dollar  of  interest  paid. 
State  and  local  governments  save  only  25 
cents  because  of  the  tax-exempt  feature. 

Thus,  in  simple  terms,  the  Federal 
Government  loses  42  cents  on  the  dol- 
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lar  while  the  cities  gain  only  25  cents  on 
the  dollar.  The  difference  represents  a 
healthy  tax  bonanza  which  goes  to  the 
holders  of  these  bonds. 

Under  my  proposal  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  subsidize  one-third  of  the 
interest  cost  to  the  municipality.  This 
means  that  for  every  dollar  of  interest 
paid  by  the  mimiclpality  the  Federal 
Government  would  contribute  33  cents, 
provided  the  city  waived  its  tax-exempt 
privilege.  In  so  doing,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  gain  42  cents  in  addi- 
tional tax  revenue  from  those  who  invest 
in  State  and  local  bonds.  Thus,  the  cost 
of  the  subsidy  would  be  more  than  offset 
by  the  increase  in  tax  revenue. 

The  proposal  should  also  be  attractive 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  city.  At 
the  present  time,  it  is  reducing  Its  in- 
terest costs  only  25  percent  by  virtue 
of  the  tax-exempt  privilege.  However,  if 
it  waives  the  privilege  it  gets  not  only  a 
reduction  of  33  percent,  but  a  Federal 
guarantee  as  well.  The  combined  effect 
of  the  Federal  guarantee  and  interest 
subsidy  can  result  in  a  reduction  of  as 
much  as  40  percent  in  interest  costs  to 
the  municipality. 

In  addition  to  reducing  the  Interest 
costs,  the  bill  would  also  substantially 
broaden  the  market  for  State  and  local 
securities.  Because  of  the  tax-exempt 
status  of  State  and  local  securities  only 
certain  investors  are  interested  in  pur- 
chasing them.  These  tend  to  be  commer- 
cial banks,  casualty  Insurance  companies 
and  wealthy  individuals.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  tax-exempt  feature  is  not  par- 
ticularly advantageous  to  mutual  life  in- 
surance companies,  mutual  savings 
banks,  mutual  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations, pension  funds,  and  State  and 
local  retirement  funds,  all  extremely 
large  potential  investors.  Thus,  if  the  tax- 
exemnt  feature  of  State  and  local  bonds 
Is  waired  and  the  gross  interest  rate  cor- 
respondently  increased,  the  market  for 
these  securities  will  be  considerably 
broadened.  And  although  the  gross  In- 
terest rate  will  be  increased,  the  net  cost 
to  the  city  will  be  reduced  as  a  result 
of  the  33-percent  Federal  subsidy.  And 
once  again,  the  cost  of  the  Federal  sub- 
sidj'  will  be  more  than  offset  by  increased 
Federal  tax  revenue. 

MUNICIPAL    DATA    BANK 

Mr.  President,  the  third  feature  of  my 
proposal  is  to  establish  a  mimlcipal 
financial  data  bank  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Federal  Government.  The 
data  bank  would  be  responsible  for  com- 
piling and  maintaining  financial  statis- 
tics on  all  American  municipalities.  Ob- 
jective, accurate,  and  timely  data  would 
be  made  available  to  investors  and  other 
Federal  agencies  operating  State  and 
local  credit  assistance  programs.  The 
data  bank  would  not  evalute.  interpret, 
or  analyze  the  information  so  provided. 
This  would  continue  to  be  a  responsibility 
of  the  user,  whether  it  would  be  a  private 
rating  agency,  an  Investor,  or  another 
Federal  agency. 

The  objective  would  be  to  assist  the 
rating  service  and  investing  public  In 
making  wise  investment  decisions.  Hear- 
ings before  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee have  shown  that  while  the  private 
rating  services  have  struggled  valiantly 


to  keep  up  with  the  growing  municipal 
bond  market,  they  have  not  been  able 
to  compile  systematically  and  compre- 
hensively all  the  data  needed  to  make  a 
sound  evaluation.  The  process  is  hit  or 
miss.  As  a  result,  some  cities  suffer  In 
their  bond  rating  not  because  of  any 
intrinsic  lack  of  credit  worthiness,  but 
rather  because  the  rating  service  did  not 
have  access  to  the  relevant  information 
or  the  information  used  was  inaccurate 
or  out  of  date. 

The  cost  of  the  data  bank  would  be 
fully  financed  by  fees  charged  to  the 
users  of  the  service.  It  would  be  a  self- 
liquidating  operation  and  would  not  cost 
the  Federal  Government  money.  On  the 
contrary,  it  should  save  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment money  In  other  Federal  credit 
assistance  programs.  By  centralizing  the 
data  collective  activities  on  municipal 
finance.  It  reduces  unnecessary  waste  and 
supplication.  Many  Federal  agencies  are 
required  now  to  investigate  the  financial 
characteristics  of  municipalities  includ- 
ing the  Farmers  Home  Administration, 
the  Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion, the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  and  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Ac- 
cess to  a  central  data  bank  on  mimlcipal 
finance  will  save  these  agencies  money 
in  their  day-to-day  activities. 

The  proposed  new  program  which  I 
have  just  outlined  would  be  administered 
by  a  Federal  Municipal  Bond  Guarantee 
Corporation.  The  Corporation  would  be 
organized  under  the  Government  Cor- 
poration Control  Act  and  would  be  pro- 
vided with  the  standard  powers  and  au- 
thorities of  Government  corporations. 
Its  administrative  expenses  and  other 
costs  would  be  fully  paid  for  out  of  fees 
charged  for  the  issuance  of  Federal  guar- 
antees. The  cost  of  maintaining  the 
municipal  finance  data  bank  would  also 
be  fully  funded  through  fees  collected 
from  the  users  of  this  service.  Thus,  the 
cost  of  the  corporation  would  have  no 
budgetary  impact. 

Although  I  have  proposed  a  separate 
Government  corporation,  I  am  not  abso- 
lutely wedded  to  this  principle.  If  it  de- 
velops that  during  the  course  of  the  hear- 
ings that  this  Corporation  should  be  un- 
der the  administration  of  an  existing  de- 
partment or  agency,  I  would  be  willing  to 
support  such  an  amendment. 

Finally,  it  should  be  mentioned,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  Federal  guarantee 
and  interest  subsidy  would  not  be  avail- 
able for  industrial  development  bonds. 
These  bonds  are,  of  course,  quite  con- 
troversial and  Treasury  will  deny  tax- 
exempt  status  of  any  industrial  revenue 
bonds  sold  after  March  15,  1968.  None- 
theless, my  proposal  deals  only  with 
bonds  which  finance  strictly  public  facil- 
ities. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  in  concluding,  I  want 
to  emphasize  that  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  are  purely  optional  as  far  as  State 
anil  local  governments  are  concerned. 
The  bill  does  not  in  any  way  repeal  or 
alter  the  present  tax-exempt  status  of 
municipal  bonds.  However,  the  city  would 
be  free  to  waive  their  tax-exemption  sta- 
tus should  it  determine  that  the  advan- 
tages under  the  Federal  guarantee-sub- 


sidy program  are  greater  than  under  the 
tax-exempt  system.  If  for  some  reason 
State  and  local  governments  decided  not 
to  waive  the  tax-exempt  status  of  their 
bonds  they  would,  of  course,  be  perfect- 
ly free  to  do  so.  They  would  merely  con- 
tinue lo  operate  as  they  presently  are. 

The  second  important  point  to  em- 
phasize is  that  this  proposal  will  save 
money  both  for  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  for  the  Federal  Government. 
By  reducing  the  cost  of  borrowing  to  our 
hard-pre-ssed  municipalities,  we  will 
make  it  somewhat  easier  to  finance  the 
huge  volume  of  essential  public  construc- 
tion needed  over  the  next  decade. 

Tills  proposal  has  been  discussed  with 
various  State  and  local  organizations 
and  officiaLs  in  the  Federal  Government. 
Although  no  formal  positions  have  been 
expressed.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  hear- 
ings on  this  measure  will  be  able  to 
demonstrate  widespread  support.  The 
bill  is  certainly  to  the  advantage  of  our 
State  and  local  governments.  It  will  also 
benefit  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of 
the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3170)  to  establish  a  Gov- 
ernment corporation  to  assist  in  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  capital  market  for  munic- 
ipal securities  while  decreasing  the  cost 
of  such  capital  to  municipalities,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Proxmire.  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  3170 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  oj 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Munlctpal  Capital 
Market  Expansion  Act  of  1968". 

FINDINGS    AND    DECLARATION    OF    PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  the 
municipal  security  market,  as  now  con- 
stituted, is  forcing  the  Nation's  municipali- 
ties and  States  to  pay  such  a  high  rate  of 
interest  on  their  securities  that  they  cannot 
afford  to  finance  many  needed  public  facili- 
ties. This  high  rate  of  interest  Is  directly  at- 
tributable to  (1)  the  limited  supply  of 
private  capital  available  In  the  present  mu- 
nicipal securities  market,  (2»  the  Institu- 
tional rigidities  within  such  market,  and  (3) 
the  fallings  of  the  existent  municipal  securi- 
ties rating  system  which  discriminates 
against  most  of  the  Nation's  smaller  com- 
munities and  many  of  the  larger  cities  and 
which  fails  to  reflect  the  Inflnitesmlally  low 
rate  of  actual  security  defaults  since  World 
War  II. 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  ex- 
pand the  municipal  capital  market  and 
thereby  enable  State  and  local  public  bodies 
to  borrow  private  capital  funds  at  net  In- 
terest costs  lower  than  are  now  obtainable 
through  the  issuance  of  securities  and  to 
provide  Federal  financial  assistance  to 
achieve  such  lower  net  Interest  costs  at  a 
net  gain  to  the  United  States  Treasury. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  In  this  Act — 
(1)    The   term   "Corporation"   means   the 
"Municipal    Bond   Guarantee   Corporation". 
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(2)  The  tann  "State"  maans  the  several 
State*,  tbe  Dlatrlct  of  Ooliunbla,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  terrt- 
torles  and  poMesstona  of  the  United  States. 

(3)  The  term  "State  or  local  public  body" 
means  any  public  corporate  body  or  politi- 
cal subdivision:  any  public  agency  or  In- 
striunentallty  of  one  or  more  States,  mu- 
nicipalities, or  political  subdivisions  of  one 
or  more  States  (Including  any  public  agency 
or  Instrumentality  of  one  or  more  munici- 
palities or  other  political  subdivisions  of 
one  or  more  States);  any  Indian  tribe:  and 
any  board  or  commission  established  under 
the  laws  of  any  SUte  to  finance  specific  cap- 
ital improvement  projects. 

(4)  The  term  "needed  public  facllltiea" 
means  any  public  work,  public  facility,  or 
equipment  relating  thereto  deemed  necea- 
sary  by  a  State  or  local  public  body:  but 
does  not  include  any  industrial  or  commer- 
cial facility  for  private  use,  by  leaae.  condi- 
tional or  Installment  sales  contract,  or  other 
means  of  transfer,  where  such  facility  is 
or  will  be  used  primarily  for  the  mining, 
manufacturing.  assembling.  fabricating, 
storing,  processing,  or  sale  of  articles  or  com- 
modltlea. 

TTTLB  I— MUNICIPAL  BOND  OUARANTEB 
CORPORATION 

SaTABLlSHlfKNT  OF  COaPOaATTON 

Sac.  101.  There  is  hereby  established  a  body 
con>orate  to  be  known  as  the  "Municipal 
Bond  Guarantee  Corporation".  The  Corpora- 
tion shall  have  its  principal  offices  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  shall  be  deemed, 
for  purposes  of  venue  in  civil  actions,  to  be 
a  resident  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Tbe 
Corporation  may  establish  offices  in  such 
other  places  as  it  deems  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate In  the  conduct  of  its  business. 
Bo.\BO  OF  onzcToas 

Sec  102.  (a)  (It  The  Corporation  shall 
have  a  Board  of  Directors  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Board")  consisting  of  

members  to  be  appointed  by  the  President. 

not  more  than of  whom  shall  be  regular 

full-time  officers  or  employees  of  the  Federal 
Oovernment.  The  Board  shall  be  responsible 
for  overall  policymaking  and  general  super- 
vision of  the  Corporation. 

(2)  The  President  shall  designate  a  Chair- 
man and  a  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Board. 

1 3)  Each  member  of  the  Board  shall  serve 
(or  a  term  of  four  years  or  until  his  suc- 
cessor has  been  appointed:  except  that  any 
member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  occur- 
ring prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term  for 
which  his  predecessor  was  appointed  shall  be 
appointed  for  the  remainder  of  such  term. 

1 4)  The  Board  shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the 
Chairman  which  shall  be  not  less  often  than 
four  times  a  year. 

(b>  Members  of  the  Board,  other  than 
members  who  are  regular  full-time  officers  or 
employees  of  the  Government,  shall  receive 
for  their  services,  as  members,  the  per  diem 
equivalent  to  the  rate  for  G3-18  when  en- 
gaged in  the  performance  of  their  duties, 
and  each  member  of  the  Board  shall  be 
allowed  travel  expenses.  Including  per  diem 
in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
Uon  5703  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  for 
persons  In  the  Government  service  employed 
intermittently. 

cxccunvx  onscTOB 

Ssc  103.  (a)  Subject  to  the  general  super- 
vision and  overall  policymaking  of  the  Board, 
the  management  of  the  Corporation  shall  be 
vested  In  an  Executive  Director  who  shall  be 
.ippotnted  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

(b)  Section  3315  of  title  5.  United  Stetes 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  paragraph  as  follows: 

"(90)  Executive  Director,  Municipal  Bond 
Guarantee  Corporation." 


OBfOUU.   POWBM   OF   CO«FOaATIOK 

Sac  104.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  Ita  functions  under  this  Act,  the  Corpo- 
ration shall  have  power — 

(1 )  to  have  a  corporate  seal  which  may  be 
altered  at  pleasure  and  to  use  the  same  by 
causing  It.  or  a  facsimile  thereof,  to  tm  Im- 
pressed or  affixed  or  In  any  other  manner 
reproduced: 

( 3 )   to  sue  and  be  sued; 

(3)  to  enter  Into  and  perform  contracU. 
leases,  cooperative  agreemenU,  or  other 
transactions,  on  such  terms  as  the  Corpora- 
tion may  deem  appropriate,  and  consent  to 
modification  thereof,  without  regard  to  sec- 
tions 3648  and  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 
as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  529  and  41  U.3.C.  5). 
and  section  322  of  the  Act  of  June  30,  1932. 
as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  a78a) : 

(4)  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  personnel  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
conduct  of  its  business  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  Utle  5,  United  States  Code, 
governing  appointment  in  the  competitive 
service,  and  chapter  61  and  subchapter  HI 
of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to  classi- 
fication and  General  Schedule  pay  rates,  and 
to  obtain  the  services  of  experts  and  con- 
sul tents  in  accordance  with  section  3109  of 
tlUe  5,  United  States  Code,  at  rates  for  indi- 
viduals not  to  exceed  the  per  diem  equivalent 
for  G8-18; 

( 5 )  except  as  may  be  otherwise  provided  in 
this  Utle,  In  the  Government  Corporation 
Control  Act,  or  In  any  other  laws  specifically 
applicable  to  Government  corporations,  to 
determine  the  necessity  for  and  the  char- 
acter and  amount  of  Its  obligations  and  ex- 
penditure* and  the  manner  in  which  they 
shall  be  Incurred,  allowed,  paid  and  ac- 
counted for: 

(6)  to  Issue  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
may  be  deemed  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act;  and 

(7)  to  exercise  all  powers  speclficaUy 
granted  by  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and 
such  Incldentel  powers  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  thla  Act. 

(b)  All  suit*  of  a  civil  nature  at  common 
law  or  In  equity  to  which  tbe  Corporation 
shall  be  a  party  shall  be  deemed  to  arise 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  except 
that  no  attachment.  Injunction,  garnishment, 
or  other  similar  process,  mesne  or  final,  shall 
be  Issued  against  the  Corporation  or  ita 
property, 
sxavicxa  and  faciutixs  of  onm  aoxnciks — 

cTxr^zATiON  OF  psaaoNNXL,  asavicss.  faciu- 

nxa,  AND  INFOBM ATION 

Sac.  105.  Tbe  Corporation  may,  with  the 
consent  of  the  agency  concerned,  accept  and 
utilize  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  the  officers, 
employees,  services,  facilities,  and  informa- 
tion of  any  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, except  that  emy  such  agency  having 
custody  of  any  data  relating  to  any  of  the 
matters  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  tbe  Cor- 
poration shall,  to  the  extent  permitted  by 
law,  upon  request  to  the  Corporation,  make 
such  data  available  to  the  Corporation  with- 
out reimbursement. 

FXNALrrr  of  csktain  financial  T«ANSAcnoNa 
Sac.  106.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  any  other  law,  any  financial  transaction 
authorized  under  this  Act  shall  be  final  and 
conclusive  upon  all  officers  of  the  United 
Stetes. 

TAXATION 

Sac.  107.  The  Corporation,  including  its 
reserve*,  surplus,  and  Income  shall  be  exempt 
from  all  taxation  now  or  hereafter  imposed 
by  the  United  States,  or  by  any  State,  or  any 
subdivision  thereof,  except  any  real  property 
acquired  by  the  Corporation  shall  be  subject 
to  taxation  by  any  Stete  or  political  sub- 
division thereof,  to  the  same  extent,  accord- 
ing to  ite  value  as  other  real  property  is 
tazMl. 


OOVOUHCCNT    OOBFOKATIOM    OONTKOL    ACT 

Sac.  108.  Section  101  of  tbe  Government 
Corporation  Control  Act  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  "Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion," the  following:  "Municipal  Bond 
Guarantee  Corporation,". 


ANNUAL 

Sac.  109.  The  Corporation  shall  submit  to 
the  President,  for  transmission  to  the  Con- 
gress, a  comprehensive  annual  report  of  Its 
activities  under  this  Act. 

APPaOPKIATIONS 

Sac.  110.  Except  as  otherwise  specifically 
provided  for  In  this  Act,  there  are  authorlaed 
to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  enable  the  Corporation  to  carry 
out  Its  functions  under  this  Act. 

TTTLX    n — FUNCTIONS    OF    THE 
CORPORATION 

COMPaKHENSlVX  BCOKOMIC  AND  FISCAL  BXFOaTS 

Sxc.  301.  (a)  Upon  the  requeet  of  any  State 
or  local  public  body  which  Intends  to  Issue 
bonds  or  other  securities  to  finance  needed 
public  facilities,  or  by  any  bond  underwrit- 
ing firm  or  bank  planning  to  submit  a  bid 
for  such  bonds  or  other  seciuitle*,  or  by  any 
Federal  agency  that  has  received  an  applica- 
tion from  a  SUte  or  local  public  body  for 
asalstence  In  financing  a  public  facility  un- 
der a  Government  direct  loan  or  loan  guar- 
anty program,  the  Corporation  Is  authorized 
to  provide  a  comprehensive  report  detailing 
the  public  body's  economic  and  fiscal  re- 
sources. Such  report  shall  Include,  but  not 
be  limited  to— 

(1)  a  review  of  the  economic  circum- 
stance* of  the  area  served  by  such  body,  such 
as  demographic  _^actor8.  business  activity, 
construction  patterns.  Income,  employment, 
and  public  facilities  infrastructure: 

(2)  an  examination  of  such  body's  fiscal 
position  Including  trends  of  revenues,  ex- 
penditures, tax  levies  and  collections,  prop- 
erty valuations.  Federal  and  State  aids,  di- 
rect and  overlapping  Indebtedness; 

(3)  If  revenue  producing  facilities  are  In- 
volved, an  analysis  of  the  relevant  financial 
stetemente.  rate  schedules  and  users,  and 
other  financial  developments;  and 

(4)  appropriate  economic,  fiscal,  and  fi- 
nancial ratios,  averages,  and  Indexes  and 
comparisons  of  such  measures  with  national 
and  regional  average*. 

Such  report  shall  exclude  qualitative  Judg- 
ments or  comparable  conunents  that  In  any 
way  Involve  an  evaluation  of  the  Investment 
merits  of  a  prospective  bond  Issue  or  reflect 
a  credit  evaluation  of  the  Stete  or  local  pub- 
lic body  concerned. 

(b)  The  Corporation  is  authorized  to 
charge  and  collect  a  fee  for  reports  provided 
under  this  section  to  cover  administrative 
and  other  necessary  expense*.  Such  fee  shall 
not  exceed,  in  the  case  of  any  such  report, 
one-tenth  of  1  per  centum  of  the  amount  of 
the  bonds  or  other  securities  to  be  Issued  or 
loans  to  be  made,  but  In  no  event  shall  the 
fee  for  any  such  report  be  leas  than  $100 
or  more  than  tS.OOO. 

(c)  All  fees  received  In  connection  with 
reports  provided  under  this  section,  all  funds 
in  the  form  of  gifts,  bequest*,  or  demonstra- 
tion grants  received  from  private  founda- 
tions or  associations.  Federal  agencies,  or 
other  public  bodies  seeking  to  Improve  the 
quality  and  availability  of  Information  relat- 
ing to  the  economic  and  fiscal  circumstance* 
of  Stete  and  local  public  bodies,  and  all 
other  receipts  of  the  Corporation  In  connec- 
tion with  the  performance  of  Its  functions 
under  this  section,  shall  be  deposited  In  a 
revolving  fund  to  be  eatebllshed  by  the 
Corporation  which  shall  be  known  as  the 
"Municipal  Economic  and  Fiscal  Reports 
Fund".  All  administrative  and  other  ex- 
penses Incurred  by  the  Corporation  In  con- 
nection with  the  performance  of  ito  func- 
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tlons  under  this  section  shall  be  paid  from 
such  fund. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  no  application  by  a  State  or  local  pub- 
lic body  for  a  loan  under  title  II  of  the 
Housing  Amendments  of  1966,  section  201 
of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1966,  section  306  of  the  Con- 
solidated FBJTnere'  Home  Administration 
Act  of  1961,  or  the  Small  Reclamation  Proj- 
ects Act  of  1956  shall  be  approved  unless 
there  has  been  received  by  the  administer- 
ing Federal  agency  a  comprehensive  economic 
and  fiscal  report  prepared  under  this  sec- 
tion. Any  fee  paid  In  connection  with  any 
such  report,  as  prescribed  In  subsection  (b), 
may  be  Included  in  the  amount  covered  by 
the  Federal  loan  or  loan  guarantee. 

DEBT  SZKVICX  OtJARANTEE  CONTRACTS 

Szc.  202.  (a)  Upon  the  application  of  any 
Stete  or  local  public  body,  the  Corporation 
Is  authorized  to  enter  Into  a  debt  service 
guarantee  contract  to  guarantee  the  pay- 
ment of  principal  and  Interest  on  bonds  or 
other  securities  to  be  Issued  by  such  body 
to  finance  one  or  more  needed  public  facili- 
ties. Any  such  contract  shall  obligate  the 
Corporation,  during  any  period  in  which  the 
bonds  or  other  securities  are  outstendlng, 
to  pay  to  a  trustee  under  an  Indenture  se- 
curing such  bonds  or  other  securities  (or  to 
a  paying  agent  where  no  trustee  is  provided 
for),  such  amounts  as  may  be  needed,  when 
added  to  the  moneys  available  from  the 
texes,  revenues,  or  other  funds  pledged  by 
such  body  as  security  for  such  bonds  or 
other  secvirttles  (Including  all  reserve  funds 
therefor) ,  to  make  payments  of  principal  and 
Interest  when  due. 

(b)  No  guarantee  contract  shall  be  en- 
tered Into  under  this  section  unless — 

(1)  a  comprehensive  economic  and  fiscal 
report  has  been  prepared  by  the  Corporation, 
pursuant  to  section  201.  with  respect  to  the 
State  or  local  public  body  applying  for  the 
guarantee: 

(2)  the  Interest  income  from  the  bonds  or 
other  securities  with  respect  to  which  the 
guarantee  is  entered  Into  Is  subject  to  Fed- 
eral taxation,  and  such  bonds  or  other  secu- 
rities are  to  be  issued  and  sold  to  persons  or 
entities  other  than  the  United  Stetes  or  any 
agency  thereof:  and 

(3)  the  Corporation  determines  that  (A) 
such  bonds  or  other  securities  conteln  sat- 
isfactory amortization  provisions  not  In  ex- 
cess of  the  debt  paying  capacity  of  the  bor- 
rower, and  (B)  the  public  facility  project  to 
be  financed  Is  economically  sound. 

In  making  the  determinations  under  clause 
(3),  the  Corporation  shall  rely,  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible,  upon  the  date  contained  In 
the  comprehensive  economic  and  fiscal  report 
referred  to  In  clause  (1).  and  upon  the  bor- 
rower's debt  repayment  record  during  the 
twentv-flve-year  period  preceding  the  date 
of  application  for  a  guarantee  under  this 
section. 

(c)  The  Corporation  Is  authorized  to 
charge  and  collect  an  annual  fee,  as  consid- 
eration for  a  guarantee  of  bonds  or  other 
securities  under  this  section,  to  cover  neces- 
sary administrative  expenses  and  to  provide 
a  reserve  for  losses.  Such  fee  shall  not  ex- 
ceed two-tenths  of  1  per  centum  per  annum 
of  the  aggregate  amount  of  bonds  or  other 
secTirltles  covered  by  the  guarantee  contract 
which  are  outstendlng  at  the  beginning  of 
each  year. 

MUNICIPAL  DEBT  SEKVICE  CCAaANTEZ  FUND 

Sec.  203.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  in 
the  Treasury  a  revolving  fund  to  be  known 
as  the  "Municipal  Debt  Service  Guarantee 
Fund"  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"fund")  which  shall  be  used  by  the  Corpora- 
tion m  carrying  out  section  202.  Initial  capi- 
tal for  the  fund  shall  be  obtelned  through 
the  issuance  by  the  Corporation  of  deben- 
ture notes,  and  notes  so  Issued  shall  be  sub- 
scribed to  as  follows : 

(1)    The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 


poration shall  subscribe  to  such  notes  In  a 
principal  amount  of  $1,000,000. 

(2)  The  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insur- 
ance Corporation  shall  subscribe  to  such 
notes  In  a  principal  amount  of  $100,000. 

(3)  Each  Federal  Reserve  bank  shall  sub- 
scribe to  such  notes  In  a  principal  amount 
equal  to  two-tenths  of  1  per  centum  of  the 
surplus  of  such  bank  on  January  1,  1968. 
Subscriptions  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  cer- 
tified check  payable  to  the  fund  In  an 
amount  equal  to  one-half  of  the  subscrip- 
tion. The  remainder  of  such  subscription 
shall  be  subject  to  call  from  time  to  time  by 
the  Corporation  upon  ninety  days'  notice. 
Note*  so  Issued  shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate 
to  be  detennlned  In  accordance  with  sub- 
section (c),  and  shall  be  repayable  In  an- 
nual Instellmente,  commencing  not  earlier 
than  ten  years  from  the  date  of  receipt  of 
tbe  subscription  price. 

(b)  All  fees  received  In  connection  with 
g^uarantees  Issued  under  section  202,  all  re- 
celpte  from  the  Issuance  of  debenture  notes, 
all  funds  borrowed  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  pursuant  to  subsection  (c) ,  all 
earnings  on  the  assets  of  the  fund,  and  all 
other  receipts  of  the  Corporation  in  connec- 
tion with  the  performance  of  Its  functions 
under  section  203  shall  be  deposited  In  the 
fund.  All  paymente  to  trustees  (or  paying 
agente)  under  section  202(a),  repaymente  of 
debenture  notes  issued  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a),  repayments  to  the  Secretery  of  the 
IVeasury  of  sums  borrowed  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (c).  and  all  administrative  expenses 
and  other  expenses  of  the  Corporation  In  con- 
nection with  the  performance  of  Its  func- 
tions tmder  section  202  shall  be  paid  from 
the  fund. 

(c)(1)  The  Corporation  Is  authorized  to 
Issue  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  from 
time  to  time  notes  or  other  obligations  for 
purchase  by  the  Secretary  In  amounts  suf- 
ficient, together  with  moneys  In  the  fund,  to 
make  payments  of  principal  and  Intereste 
on  all  bonds  or  other  securities  guaranteed 
under  section  202  In  accordance  with  a  debt 
service  guarantee  contract.  Such  obligations 
shall  be  In  such  forms  and  denominations, 
have  such  maturities,  and  be  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary,  with  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury.  Such  notes  or  other 
obligations  shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
refiectlng  the  average  annual  Interest  rate 
on  all  interest-bearing  obligations  of  the 
United  States  then  forming  a  part  of  the 
public  debt  as  computed  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  next  preceding  the  Issuance  by 
the  Secretary  and  adjusted  to  the  nearest 
one-eighth  of  1   per  centum. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  purchase  any  notes 
or  other  obligations  of  the  Corporation  Is- 
sued under  this  subsection,  and  for  such 
purpose  the  Secretery  of  the  Treasury  Is 
authorized  to  use  as  a  public  debt  transac- 
tion the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  any  secu- 
rities Issued  under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond 
Act;  and  the  purposes  for  which  securities 
may  be  Issued  under  such  Act  are  extended 
to  Include  the  purchase  of  any  such  notes 
or  other  obligations.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may  at  any  time  sell  any  of  the 
notes  or  other  obligations  acquired  by  him 
under  this  section.  All  redemptions,  pur- 
chases, and  sales  by  the  Secretery  of  the 
Treasury  of  such  notes  or  other  obligations 
shall  be  treated  as  public  debt  transactions 
of  the  United  States. 

INTEREST    REDTTCnON    GRANTS 

Sec.  204.  (a)  In  order  to  achieve  a  de- 
crease in  the  Interest  cost  btirdens  arising 
In  the  financing  of  needed  public  facilities, 
the  Corporation  Is  authorized  to  enter  Into 
contracte  to  make  Interest  reduction  grants 
to  any  Stete  or  local  public  body  In  connec- 
tion with  bonds  or  other  securities  Issued 
by  such  body  to  finance  needed  public  facili- 


ties; except  that  no  grant  shall  be  made 
hereunder  In  the  case  of  any  bonds  or  other 
securities  the  Interest  Income  from  which  Is 
exempt  In  whole  or  In  part  from  Federal 
texatlon. 

(b)  The  amount  of  any  grant  made  under 
thds  section  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  (1) 
the  guaranty  fee  prescribed  In  section  202(c) , 
and  (2)  33V3  per  centum  of  the  annual  Inter- 
eert  charge  payable  each  year  by  the  Stete  or 
local  public  body  on  the  bonds  or  other 
securities  with  respect  to  which  such  grant 
Is  made.  Any  such  grant  shall  be  payable  for 
each  of  the  years  In  which  any  of  the  bonds 
or  other  securities  covered  by  the  contract 
are  outstendlng. 

(c)  No  grant  shall  be  made  under  this  sec- 
tion unless  (1)  the  Stete  or  local  public  body 
has  entered  Into  a  debt  service  guaranty 
contract  pursuant  to  section  202,  and  (2)  the 
Corporation  finds  that  the  Interest  charge* 
on  the  bonds  or  other  securities  are  reason- 
able, after  taking  Into  account  the  taxable 
status  of  the  ixmds  or  other  securities,  the 
availability  of  a  Government  guarantee,  and 
the  general  level  of  interest  rates  then  pre- 
vailing. 

(d)  The  Corporation  may  make  advance  or 
progress  paymente  on  account  of  any  con- 
tract entered  Into  pursuant  to  this  section, 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section 
3648  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

(e)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section.  Any 
sums  so  appropriated  shall  remain  available 
until  expended. 

INVESTMENT    OF    FUNDS 

Sec.  206.  Moneys  In  the  Municipal  Eco- 
nomic and  Fiscal  Reports  Fund  and  In  the 
Municipal  Debt  Service  Guarantee  Fund  may 
be  Invested  In  obligations  of  the  United 
States  or  In  obligations  guaranteed  as  to 
principal  and  Interest  by  the  United  States, 
or  m  obligations  eligible  for  Investment  of 
public  funds.  Such  obligations  may  be  sold 
and  the  proceeds  derived  therefrom  may  be 
reinvested  In  other  obligations  of  the  type 
herein  prescribed.  Income  from  such  Invest- 
ment or  reinvestment  shall  be  deposited  in 
the  respective  funds. 

CONFORMING    AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  206.  (a)  Section  202(b)(1)  of  the 
Housing  Amendments  of  1956  is  amended  by 
striking  the  comma  after  "reasonable  terms" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "with  due  al- 
lowance for  the  debt  service  guarantees 
authorized  by  the  Municipal  Capital  Market 
Expansion  Act  of  1968,". 

(b)  Section  201(a)  (2)  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1966  is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  "on  terms"  the 
following:  ",  with  due  allowance  for  the 
debt  service  guarantees  authorized  by  the 
Municipal  Capital  Market  Expansion  Act  of 
1968,". 

PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OF  REPORT  OF  JOINT  ECONOMIC 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
cleared  this  matter  with  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration [Mr.  Jordan  of  North  Carolina] 
with  the  majority  leader  [Mr.  Mans- 
field] with  the  acting  majority  leader 
[Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia] . 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  needs 
a  resolution  to  authorize  the  printing  of 
6.500  additional  copies  of  its  economic 
report. 

It  is  my  understanding  this  matter  has 
been  cleared  with  all  parties  involved,  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  The  resolution 
will  save  money  for  the  Treasury,  because 
we  are  going  to  get  these  copies  anyway, 
and  it  means  they  can  be  run  off  at  one 
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time,  In  one  run.  and  It  wfll  Mve  a  sub- 
stantial amount. 

I  send  the  resolution  to  the  desk  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  its  present 
consideration.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  resolution. 

The  Legislative  CtCRX.  A  resolution 
(S.  Res.  265)  authorizing  the  printing  of 
additional  copies  of  the  Report  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  on  the  Jan- 
uary 1968  Economic  Report  of  the  Presi- 
dent together  with  statement  of  commit- 
tee agreement,  minority,  and  other 
views. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, reserving  the  right  to  object,  what 
is  the  amount  involved? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  amount  Is  6.500 
additional  copies.  Unfortunately.  I  can- 
not give  the  Senator  the  precise  number 
of  dollars  involved.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing it  is  minimal. 

This  is  something  that  has  been  done 
in  the  past.  The  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  agrees  that  this  will 
save  money  for  the  Federal  Government. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  agreed  to.  as 
follows; 

S.  Res.  265 

Resolved.  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
lue  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  six 
thousand  five  hundred  additional  copies  of 
Us  report  to  the  90th  Congress  second  ses- 
sion, entitled  "Report  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  on  the  January  1968  Economic 
Report  of  the  President  together  with  State- 
ment of  Committee  Agreement.  Minority  and 
Other  Views."  pursuant  to  Section  5(b)  (3t 
of  Public  Law  307,  79th  Congrew,  as 
amended. 


AMENDMENT  OP  INTERNATIONAL 
CLAIMS  SETTLEMENT  ACT  OP 
1949 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  Senator  Pulbricht. 
I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  H.R.  9063. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announcing  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  iH.R.  9063  >  to  amend 
the  International  Claims  Settlement  Act 
of  1949.  as  amended,  to  provide  for  the 
timely  determination  of  certain  claims 
of  American  nationals,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  requesting  a  conference  with 
the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  Insist  upon  its  amend- 
ments and  agree  to  the  request  of  the 
House  for  a  conference,  and  that  the 
Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Presiding  OfBcer  appointed  Mr.  Spark- 
man.  Mr,  Morse.  Mr.  Lausche,  Mr.  Hick- 
ENLOOPER.  and  Mr.  Case  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  merely  want  to  reiterate  the 
words  of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  when  he  stated  that  the  various 
money  resolutions  will  be  before  the  Sen- 
ate tomorrow.  I  would  urge  that  all 
chairmen  of  committees  and  subcom- 
mittees involved  be  present  to  discuss 
the  resolutions.  In  all  probability,  there 
will  be  votes  tomorrow. 

Again  I  wish  to  indicate  to  the  Senate, 
as  the  distinguished  majority  leader  has 
already  Indicated,  that  on  Monday,  im- 
mediately after  the  transaction  of  morn- 
ing business,  the  Senate  will  take  up  the 
resolution  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Standards  and  Conduct. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  lat 
8  o'clock  and  34  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Friday. 
March  15.  1968,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  14.  1968; 

In  the  Navt 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Navy 
for  permanent  promotion  to  the  grade  of  rear 
admiral: 

UNB 


Emeet  W.  Ooble.  Jr. 
Dick  H.  Gulnn 
Maurice  P.  Welaner 
Roy  M.  Isaman 
Prederlck  H.  Mlchaells 
Roy  O.  Anderson 
William  E.  Lemos 
Oerald  E.  MUler 
Isaac  C.  Kldd.  Jr. 
James  P.  Calvert 
Elmo  R.  Zumwalt,  Jr. 
James  J.  Stllwell 
John  W.  Dolan.  Jr. 
William  C.  Hushing 
James  H.  Smith.  Jr 
Kenan  C.  ChUderB,  Jr. 


John  W.  Roark.  LovelacevlUe.  Ky.,  In  place 
of  Esther  Culver,  retired. 

MINNESOTA 

Richard  D.  Plnn,  Dexter,  Minn.,  In  place  of 
B.  H.  Myhre,  retired. 

NEW   JEKSrr  , 

William  R.  Lally.  South  Orange,  N.J.,  in 
place  of  R.  C.  O'Hanlon,  retired. 

NKW    MEXICO 

Marvin  J.  Lewis.  Ramah.  N.  Mex.,  in  place 
of  N.  B.  WUklna.  retired. 

NEW    TORK 

Domlnlck  J.  Green,  Frankfort,  N.Y.,  In  place 
Of  A.  J.  Oliver,  deceased. 

Harvey  S.  Tebo.  Jr..  Tupper  Lake,  NY.,  In 
place  of  P.  H.  McCarthy,  Jr.,  retired. 

OKLAHOMA 

Raymond  D  Gilbert.  Eufaula.  Okla.  in  place 
of  J.  E.  Klrby.  retired. 

OKBCON 

Charles  A.  Schledler,  Scotts  Mills,  Oreg.,  In 
place  of  P.  A.  Miles,  retired. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Irene  M.  Del  Vecchlo.  Canonsburg.  Pa.,  in 
place  of  A.  J.  Del  Vecchlo.  deceased. 

Edward  L.  Miller.  Sr..  Shanksvllle,  Pa.,  in 
place  of  J.  M.  Fox.  retired. 

William  D.  Hartman.  Womelsdorf,  Pa.,  in 
place  of  S.  W.  Spayd.  deceased. 

SOUTH    CAROLINA 

Herbert  V.  K.  Stackley.  Klngstree.  S.C.  in 
place  of  M.  S.  McFndden.  retired. 

Milton  E.  Murphy.  Sr.  RIdgeway.  S.C,  in 
place  of  J.  W.  Milling.  Jr..  resigned. 

Cooley  B.  King.  WlUtamston,  S.C,  In  place 
of  J  H.  Ford,  deceased. 

TENNESSEE 

John  A.  Dudney.  Klngsport.  Tenn..  In  place 
of  T.  L.  Duncan,  retired. 
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Thomas  D.  Davles 
PtUmore  B.  GUkeeon 
John  R  Wadlelgh 
Burton  R.  Shupper 
Prederlck  E.  Janney 
Robert  B.  Erly 
Valdemar  G.  Lambert 
Ben  B.  Pickett 
Leslie  J.  O'Brien.  Jr 
WUliam  N.  Leonard 
Walter  L.  Small.  Jr. 
Lucien  B.  McDonald 
Leroy  V.  Swanaon 
Prank  W.  Vannoy 
Thomas  J.  Rudden.  Jr. 
Charles  D.  Nace 
Lloyd  R.  Vasey 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

Prank  B.  Vorla 

SUPPLY  COM* 

Powler  W  Martin 
Frederic  W.  Corle 
Joseph  L.  Howard 

Postmasters 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  post- 
masters: 

ALABAMA 

Charlie  F.  Moore.  Sterrett.  Ala..  In  place  of 
O.  A.  Moore,  Jr.,  resigned. 

COLORADO 

Carl  F.  Blsgaard.  Bailey,  Colo.,  In  place  of 
R.  M.  Burgess,  retired. 

coNNBcnctrr 
Francis    A.    Barrea,    Windham.    Conn.,    In 
place  of  N.  A.  Potter,  retired. 

KENTUCKT 

David  S.  Miranda.  Ashland,  Ky.,  In  place  of 
H.  D.  Shankim.  retired. 


Goodrich  W.  Longserre.  Thompsons,  Texas, 
In  place  of  S.  R.  Selleh,  retired. 

TTTAH 

Grant  B.  Draper.  Moroni,  Utah,  In  place 
of  L.  Y.  Monson,  retired. 

Philip  Peterson,  Richfield,  Utah,  In  place 
of  Roy  Ross,  deceased. 

VERMONT 

Florlnda  T.  Letourneau.  East  Barre,  Vt.,  In 
place  of  A.  H.  Morrle,  retired. 

Eugene  E.  Martin,  Jr..  Plttsfield.  Vt..  in 
place  of  E.  B.  Rooney.  resigned. 

VIRGINIA 

Ernest  W.  McKay.  Hampden  Sydney,  Va.. 
In  place  of  R.  E.  Rodgers,  retired. 

James  E.  Grove.  New  Hope,  Va.,  in  place 
of  M.  R.  Spltzer.  retired. 

Robert  K.  Mlnnick.  TlmbervUle.  Va.,  in 
place  of  H.  M.  Bowman,  retired. 

WASHINCTOK 

Alice  L.  Marll.  Albion.  Wash..  In  place  of 
R.  E.  Emerson,  retired. 

Dewey  L.  Hunter.  Bridgeport.  Wash.,  In 
place  of  H.  C  Loganecker.  resigned. 

Walter  S.  Watklixs.  Issaquah.  Wash.,  In 
place  of  J.  R.  Stephenson,  retired. 

James  E.  Patton.  Lebam,  Wash.,  In  place  of 
J.  S.  Wise,  retired. 

Nettle  H.  Brown.  Trout  Lake,  Wash.,  In 
place  of  M.  R.  Johnson,  deceased. 

WISCONSIN 

Lee  A.  Anderson.  Campbellsport,  Wis.,  In 
place  of  R.  P.  Koenlgs.  transferred. 

Walter  L.  Obershaw,  DlckeyvUle,  Wis.,  In 
place  of  J.  A.  Kowalskl.  retired. 

Lawrence  J.  Scholze.  Patrchlld.  Wis.,  In 
place  of  R.  C  Mato,  retired. 

Lyle  J.  Plckel.  Kleler,  Wis.,  In  place  of  O.  J. 
Plckel.  retired. 

Earl  E.  Ackley.  Trego,  Wis.,  in  place  of  T.  P. 
McMahon,  retired. 
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Titk  III,  Part  1,  of  ReorganizatioB  BUU 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  13.  196S 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
legislative  reorganization  bill  passed  by 
the  Senate  last  year  contains  provisions 
for  increased  minority  staff  of  both  Sen- 
ate and  House  standing  committees.  I 
include  for  the  Record  a  comparison  of 
the  minority  staffing  provisions  of  the 
Senate-passed  bill  with  those  in  similar 
bills  introduced  in  the  House: 

TrrLE  III — Sources  or  Inpormation 


PART  1 STATTS  OP  SENATE  AND  HOUSE 

STANDING    COMMITTEES 

Section  301— Committee  staffing  and  related 

provisions 

Section  301  (a),  (b),  (c),  (g).  (e).  (f) 

S.  365:  Subsection  (a>  amends  the  '46  Act 

on    the    subject    of    permanent    committee 

staffing  by 

Increasing  from  four  to  six  the  number  of 
permanent  professional  staff  members  au- 
thorized to  be  appointed  by  standing  com- 
mittees of  both  houses  other  than  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees  (which  are  under 
no  limitation).  These  two  additional  staff 
members  would  be  In  addition  to  any  other 
additional  staff  (often  termed  Investigative 
staff)  heretofore  authorized  to  be  employed 
by  a  committee. 

Minority  members  would  be  entitled.  If 
they  so  desire,  to  select  for  appointment  two 
of  the  six  permanent  professional  staff  mem- 
bers. The  committee  would  be  required  upon 
request  by  a  majority  of  the  minority  mem- 
bers to  appoint  the  person(s)  selected  by 
such  members;  similarly,  staff  appointed 
pursuant  to  a  request  of  the  minority  could 
be  diKltarged  only  upon  request  of  the 
mlnomy. 

Professional  staff  appointed  pursuant  to  a 
request  of  the  minority  could  be  assigned 
such  work  for  the  committee  as  such  minor- 
ity members  might  direct.  Otherwise,  the 
language  of  existing  law  is  retained  with  re- 
spect to  hiring  all  professional  staff  on  the 
basis  of  fitness  to  perform  duties,  without 
regard  to  partisan  affiliation,  prohibiting  the 
assignment  to  any  professional  staff  em-^ 
ployee  of  work  other  than  committee  busi- 
ness, etc. 

Subsection  (b)  adds  provisions  similar  to 
above  under  which  a  majority  of  the  minor- 
ity members  of  a  committee.  If  they  so  de- 
sire, could  select  one  of  the  six  clerical 
emplovees.  (Similarly,  a  clerical  employee 
hired  at  the  request  of  the  minority  could 
be  fired  only  by  request  of  the  minority.) 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  If  a  request 
by  the  minority  for  appointment  of  a  staff 
member  under  above  provisions  Is  made  at 
a  time  when  there  Is  no  vacancy  on  the 
permanent  staff,  the  requested  appointment 
shall  nevertheless  be  made  and  the  person 
so  appointed  will  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  until  a  vacancy  occurs. 

Subsections  (e)  and  (f)  are  intended  to 
make  it  clear  that  (1)  the  additional  staff 
members  authorized  under  the  new  provi- 
sions are  in  addition  to  and  not  in  lieu  of 
any  other  additional  staff  members  other- 
wise authorized  to  be  employed  by  a  com- 
mittee, and  (2)  the  authority  for  minority 
members  of  a  committee  to  select  permanent 
staff  members  for  appointment  may  not  be 
exercised  if  staff  members  who  are  satisfac- 
tory to  the  minority  members  have  already 
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been  assigned   by   the  committee  to  assist 
such  members. 

Boiling:  Same  as  S.  356  except  that  ajna- 
Jorlty  of  the  minority  members  must  include 
the  ranking  minority  member;  also,  services 
of  both  clerical  and  professional  staff  may 
be  terminated  by  majority  vote  alone. 

Reld :  Same  as  S.  365.  with  inclusion  of  the 
ranking  minority  member  provisions  as  In 
BolUng. 
Print  No.  3.  Please  note  carefully : 
Subsections  (a)   and  (b)   have  been  com- 
pletely rewritten,  with  changes  accordingly 
In  (c)"g"  and  (e).  On  the  surface,  the  lan- 
guage of  Print  No.  3  appears  similar  to  S.  355. 
As  they  would  apply  to  committees  of  the 
Senate,  the  provisions  of  S.  355  are  retained 
in  Print  No.  3  essentially  unchanged.  But — 
In  the  House,  the  permanent  professional 
staff  would  be  Increased  from  four  to  six. 
Now.  please  note — 

Whenever  a  majority  of  the  minority  mem- 
bers of  a  committee  in  the  House  requests 
one  professional  staff  member,  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  after  consultation  with  the 
ranking  minority  member,  may  select  a  per- 
son for  appointment. 

If  the  chairman  so  selects  a  professional 
staff  menrber  to  serve  the  minority,  the  com- 
mittee, by  majority  vote,  may  appoint  such 
person. 

The  committee  Is  not  authorized  to  appoint 
staff  for  the  minority  in  any  case  In  which 
there  Is  currently  on  the  committee's  staff 
one  professional  employee  who  is  satisfactory 
to  the  minority  members  of  the  committee. 
The  minority  is  to  have  no  official  say  in 
the  selection  of  clerical  staff,  and  services  of 
both  clerical  and  professional  staff  may  be 
terminated  by  majority  vote  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

Provisions  were  not  changed  by  the  Senate. 
See  Final  Report  page  21 : 

"1  Section  202  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1946  shall  be  amended  to  In- 
crease professional  staff  positions  from  four 
to  six  so  that  each  standing  committee  will 
be  entitled  to  at  least  six  professional  and 
six  clerical  positions. 

"2.  The  language  of  section  202  with  re- 
spect to  appointment  of  professional  staff 
without  regard  to  political  affiliations  shall 
be  retained  and  emphasized.  However,  at 
least  two  of  the  authorized  professional  staff 
positions  and  one  clerical  position  shall  be 
appointed  by  and  assigned  to  the  minority 
upon  request.  The  minority  positions  shall  be 
filled  by  persons  with  professional  qualifi- 
cations." 

Section  301(c)"h" 

S.  355:  Subsection  (c)"h"  (bill  pages  62- 
63)  provides  that  staff  members  appointed 
by  the  minority  under  the  foregoing  provi- 
sions and  staff  members  appointed  to  assist 
minority  members  of  subcommittees  pur- 
suant to  authoritv  of  Senate  or  House  reso- 
lution (see  Sec.  i02(e)"g"  of  "ntle  I)  shall 
be  accorded  equitable  treatment  with  re- 
spect to  the  fixing  of  salary  rates,  the  assign- 
ment of  facilities,  and  the  accessibility  of 
committee  records. 

Boiling:  Drops  "accessibility  of  committee 
records."    (Sec.    (c)"g"  In  Boiling.) 

Reld:  Same  as  S.  355. 

Print  No.  3 :  Same  as  Boiling. 

(Note.— See  Section  102(e) "g"  requiring 
that  conimittees  give  fair  consideration  to 
the  minority  In  appointment  of  staff  person- 
nel pursuant  to  funding  resolutions  for  sub- 
committee or  additional  staff.  Neither  102(e) 
"g"  nor  301(c)"h'  were  amended  by  the 
Senate.  See  Pinal  Report  page  21:  "3.  The 
minority  shall  have  fair  consideration  In 
staff  selections  for  the  subcommittees.  All 
minority  staff  personnel  shall  be  entitled  to 
equitable   treatment.   Including   comparable 


staff  salary,  facilities,  and  access  to  conunlt- 
lee  records." ) 


Section  301(c)(1) 
S.  355:  Subsection  (c)  "l"  (bill  pages  63- 
64)  authorizes  standing  committees  to  pro- 
cure temporary  (not  in  excess  of  1  year)  or 
Intermittent  services  of  consultants  or 
organizations  upon  approval  by  Rules  and 
Administration  Committee  in  the  Senate  or 
House  Administration  Committee  In  the 
House,  provided  that  House  has  adopted  a 
resolution  authorizing  its  administration 
committee  to  expend  a  maximum  specified 
amount  for  that  purpose. 

Services  of  organizations  would  be  procured 
by  contract;  of  individual  consultants  either 
by  contract  or  by  employment,  in  which  case 
the  rate  of  pay  could  not  exceed  the  daUy 
equivalent  of  the  highest  salaried  regular  em- 
ployee of  the  committee. 

Selection  would  be  by  joint  action  of  the 
committee's  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member. 

The  committee  would  be  required  to  sub- 
mit relevant  background  Information  on  such 
organization  or  consultant  to  the  administra- 
tion committee  of  that  house. 

Boiling:  Deletes  requirement  of  ranking 
minority  member's  approval  for  selection; 
specifies  that  the  filing  of  information  about 
consultants  and  research  organizations  must 
be  done  in  advance  of  selection. 
Reld:  No  provision. 

Print  No.  3:  Language  places  emphasis  on 
selection  by  the  full  committee  rather  than 
by  the  chairman  alone  or  by  the  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member  acting  jointly. 
(Note. — Subsection  not  amended   by  the 
Senate.  See  Pinal  Report  page  22:  "4.  Each 
standing  committee  shall  be  entitled  by  ma- 
jority  vote   to  employ   outside  consultants. 
Jointly  selected  by  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing minority  member,  to  prepare  studies,  or 
advise  the  committee  on  subjects  within  its 
Jurisdiction.    Requests    for   funds    for   con- 
sultant contracts  shall  be  made  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  and  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
and  the  request  approved  as  to  amount  by 
those  committees  and  the  respective  houses. 
Biographical  Information  shall  be  submitted 
to  those  committees.  Including  the  consul- 
tant's  educational   background   and   special 
qualifications   in   the  subje<;t  area.  Records 
containing  this  Information  shall  be  main- 
tained by  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  and  made  available  to 
the  public") 

Section  301(c)  (J) 
S.  355:  Subsection  (c)(j)  authorizes  stand- 
ing committees,  on  approval  of  the  adminis- 
tration committee  in  either  house  and  sub- 
ject to  the  availability  of  funds  provided  for 
such  purpose  by  resolution,  to  provide  as- 
sistance to  professional  staff  members  in  ob- 
taining specialized  training  connected  with 
their  Jobs. 

This  assistance  could  take  the  form  of  con- 
tinuance of  salary  during  the  period  of  train- 
ing, or  a  grant  of  money  for  tuition,  fees,  or 
other  expenses,  or  both. 

The  committee  would  be  authorized  to  ob- 
tain an  agreement  from  the  employee  to 
continue  in  employment  with  that  commit- 
tee for  a  reasonable  time  upon  completion  of 
such  training. 
Boiling:     Same.     (Subsection     (c)(1)     in 

Boiling.)  „  .J  V 

Reld:  Same.   (Subsection  (c)(1)   In  Reld.) 
Print  No.  3 :  Same. 

(Note. — Subsection  not  amended  by  the 
Senate.  See  Final  Report  page  22-23:  "5. 
Standing  committees  shall  be  authorized  to 
provide  for  specialized  training  or  education 
of  professional  staff  whenever  a  majority  of 
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a  committee  determines  tbat  such  training 
or  education  will  aid  It  In  the  proper  dls- 
cliarge  of  Its  responsibilities.  Requests  for 
funds  for  this  purpose  shall  be  made  to  the 
House  Administration  Committee  or  the  Sen- 
ate Rules  and  Administration  Committee, 
as  the  case  may  be,  and  shall  be  considered 
by  those  committees  and  the  respective 
houses.") 

Section  301(d) 

S.  3M:  New  subtectlon  (d)  provides  for 
bringing  salaries  of  some  Senate  committee 
employees  Into  line  with  those  of  their  op- 
posite numbers  In  the  House. 

Boiling:   Similar   (not  quite  as  generous). 

Held:  Same  as  S  365. 

Print  No.  3 :  Same  as  S.  356. 

(Note. — This  Is  a  new  subsection,  added  by 
the  Senate.  See  Metcalf  Amendment  (No.  33) , 
CoNoaxasiONAt.  Rxcoao.  vol.  114,  pt.  4.  pp. 
6343--46,  5367-60.  Adopted  by  roll  call  vote. 
51-35.) 


Cmsbs  A-37  Proven  EffectiTe  ia  Vietaam 
TetU 


HON.  JAMES  B.  PEARSON 

or   KAMSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  March  14.  1968 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  Cessna 
Aircraft  Co..  of  Wichita.  Kans.,  has  re- 
cently developed  a  most  effective  fighter 
aircraft  for  use  in  the  Vietnam  war. 

Kansas  is  the  aircraft  center  of  the 
world,  and  we  are  extremely  proud  of  the 
contributions  made  by  Cessna  in  the 
development  of  aircraft  for  both  civilian 
and  military  use. 

Aviation  Week  It  Space  Technology 
for  February  19.  1968.  contains  a  most 
Interesting  article  on  the  evaluation  of 
the  A-37  under  actual  combat  conditions. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  In  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
A-37  Paovxs  BFrw. iivk  d«  Vixtn am  Tests 

WASMtNCTON. — Ceaana  A-37A  modification 
of  the  Basic  T-37B  jet  trainer  has  proved  to 
be  an  effective  light  strike  fighter  in  the  per- 
missive environment  of  South  Vietnam 
afalnst  an  enemy  with  few  heavy  anti-air- 
craft weapons  and  without  air  support  of 
Its  own. 

A  provisional  squadron  of  25  aircraft  re- 
cently completed  a  four-month  evaluation  of 
the  aircraft  In  South  Vietnam  under  care- 
fully-controlled conditions  so  that  raw  per- 
formance data  could  be  fed  Into  an  Inter- 
national Bxislness  Machines  Corp.  1401  com- 
puter system  for  a  final,  detailed  evaluation 
of  Its  effectiveness. 

The  project,  designated  "Combat  Dragon," 
was  designed  to  test  the  A-37'8  ability  to 
perform  six  basic  missions: 

Close  air  support. 

Armed  escort  for  Army  troop-carrying  hell- 
copters  flying  Into  hostUe  areas. 

Combat  air  patrol  for  truck  convoys  mov- 
ing near  the  Cambodian  border  as  a  protec- 
tion against  Communist  Viet  Cong  ambuah. 

Aimed  reconnaissance. 

Airborne  platform  for  forward  air  control- 
lers (FACs)  directing  tactical  aircraft  to  their 
targets  on  strike  missions. 

Night  Interdiction,  primarily  striking  at 
North  Vietnamese  supply  trucks  operating 
within  the  so-called  "demilitarized  zone" 
that  divides  North  and  South  Vietnam. 

While  final  evaluation  of  the  data  is  not 
yet  complete.  Col.  Heath  Bottomly,  head  of 
the  "Combat  Dragon"  exercise,  said  the  A-37 
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scored  a  "middle  A"  In  its  close-support  as- 
signment and  a  "middle  or  low  B"  as  a 
PAC  aircraft.  Grades  for  the  other  missions, 
he  said,  were  "scaled  between"  the  close- 
support  high  and  the  FAC  low. 

"This  aircraft  can  perform  the  tactical  air 
mission  without  question  In  the  permissive 
environment  of  South  Vietnam."  says  Bot- 
tomly. He  was  commander  of  the  Republic 
F-lOS  Combat  Crew  Training  Wing  at  Nel- 
lie AFB,  Nev..  before  his  "Combat  Dragon" 
assignment  and  soon  is  to  take  over  com- 
mand of  the  North  American  F-lOO  tactical 
fighter  wing  at  Tuy  Hoa  air  base  In  central 
South  Vietnam. 

Its  major  deficiency  as  an  FAC  aircraft,  he 
adds,  is  its  mid-mounted,  long  flat  wing  that 
hampers  downward  visibility  from  the  cock- 
pit as  the  pilot  searches  for  the  Communist 
troops  often  concealed  beneath  a  thick 
jungle  canopy.  Other  areas  where  Its  capa- 
bilities are  "modest,"  according  to  Bottom- 
ly. are  In  loiter  time — about  5  mln.  with  a 
minimum  bomb  load  on  a  250-naut.-ml.- 
radlus  mission.  30  mln.  for  100  naut  -ml. — 
and  airborne  response  time,  primarily  be- 
cause of  Its  relatively-slow  cruise  speed  of 
approximately  380  kt.  with  a  full  load  on 
board. 

Dive-bombing  runs  with  conventional  ord- 
nance are  made  at  a  speed  of  350  kt.  Low- 
level  drops,  used  when  napalm  Is  the  ord- 
nance load,  generally  are  coducted  at  a 
speed  of  400  kt. 

Since  there  Is  no  provision  for  power  boost 
on  the  controls.  Bottomly  reports  that  de- 
liveries made  In  these  modes  beyond  these 
two-speed  ranges  result  In  "severe"  stick 
pressures. 

Advantages  cited  by  the  "Combat  Dragon" 
commander  is  the  use  of  the  A-37  in  a  lim- 
ited war.  such  as  that  in  South  Vietnam, 
include : 

Good  ground  reacUon  times.  In  300  such 
tests  from  air  bases  at  Blen  Hoa.  virtually  at 
sea  level  in  the  Delta  region  near  Saigon, 
and  at  Pleiku  in  the  central  highlands,  the 
average  interval  between  the  time  an  air- 
craft left  lU  alert  pad  and  reported  "wheels 
up"  was  8  nUn. 

"Excellent,  accurate"  bombing  capability 
because  of  its  relatively  low  speed,  permit- 
ting the  pilot  to  attack  from  low  altitude 
and  still  have  sufficient  time  to  line  up  on 
his  target  before  ordnance  delivery.  During 
the  evaluation,  accordltig  to  Bottomly,  the 
A-378  delivered  ordnance  against  Commu- 
nist troops  positioned  on  opposite  sides  of 
canals  held  by  friendly  forces  with  "surgical 
precision." 

In  this  regard,  its  trainer-type  hlgh-llft 
wing  also  permits  quick  changes  of  direction, 
"When  it  [the  A-371  changes  attitude,  ft 
changes  direction."  The  same  capabilities 
permit  the  aircraft  to  operate  in  a  close-sup- 
port role  In  marginal  weather  conditions, 
ceilings  of  leas  than  1,000  ft.  and  visibilities 
of  about  I  ml.,  that  would  restrict  the  em- 
ployment of  higher-performance  fighters. 
For  the  squadron  as  a  whole  during  the  pe- 
riod of  the  evaluation,  the  circular  error 
probAbUity  (CEP)  for  wdnance  dellvertes 
averaged  approximately  15  meters.  Of  these 
missions,  half  of  the  drops  bad  an  average 
of  leas  than  15  meters. 

Good  survivability  against  the  light-arms 
antl-alrcralt  fire  encountered.  With  such  a 
"simple  airplane,"  Bottomly  says,  the  squad- 
ron expected  "we'd  probably  be  shot  out  of 
the  sky  In  a  couple  of  weeks."  The  squad- 
ron received  13  hits  during  the  "Combat 
Dragon"  test,  all  from  either  30-  or  50-cal. 
weapons,  and  no  aircraft  were  lost.  Bot- 
tomly credits  the  thin  silhouette  of  the  air- 
craft and  Its  agility  as  major  reasons  why 
the  A-37  was  hit  by  ground  flre  so  few  times. 
This  also  could  account  for  the  fact  that  the 
fewest  hits  were  taken  where  the  ground 
environment  was  known  to  be  severe,  and 
the  pilots  were  particularly  alert,  and  the 
most  where  a  minimum  of  enemy  ground  fire 
was  expected. 
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Easy  maintainability  because  of  Its  "utter 
simplicity."  Three-quarters  of  the  missions 
were  turned  around  within  3  hr.  during  nor- 
mal operations.  During  a  "surge"  test  period 
in  which  a  maximum  of  nUaslons  were  sched- 
uled for  13  of  the  aircraft.  70%  of  the  A-378 
were  turned  around  and  ready  for  flight 
within  1  hr..  vlrtuaUy  all  within  3  hr. 

Maintenance  manhours  per  sortie  during 
sustained  normal  operations  averaged  7.8  per 
aortle  and  3.9  for  the  so-called  "surge"  pe- 
riod. During  the  "bare-base"  cHDeratlon 
evaluation,  where  a  minimum  of  facilities 
were  available,  maintenance  manhours  per 
aortle  averaged  5.1.  The  variance  In  the  turn- 
around and  maintenance  hour  times,  Bot- 
tomly believes,  was  due  primarily  to  the  fact 
that  the  ground  crews  paced  themselves 
according  to  the  requirements  they  were 
called  upon  to  meet. 

Good  reliability.  The  alrcrakft  averaged  one 
write-up  for  every  five  missions,  a  respectable 
record  for  a  combat  environment  such  as 
that  in  Vietnam.  High  write-up  rates  in- 
cluded the  landing  gear,  once  every  10  mis- 
sions, and  the  flre-oontroUed  package,  once 
every  eight,  primarily  due  to  the  jamming 
of  the  7.63-mm.  General  Electric  GAU-a 
Mlnlgun  that  had  been  jury-rigged  in  the 
nose  of  the  modified  aircraft. 

Repair  times  per  unit  ranged  from  an  av- 
erage high  of  3.5  hr.  for  the  hydraulic  sys- 
tem to  a  low  of  about  30  mln.  to  correct 
malfunctions  In  the  lighting.  Air  Force  of- 
ficials say  a  major  reason  for  the  long  time 
required  for  hydraulic  repairs  stems  from 
the  necessity  to  remove  the  right-hand  seat 
to  gain  access  to  the  system.  Since  the  right 
seat  is  seldom  occupied  during  combat  mis- 
sions. USAF  may  decide  to  remove  It  on  a 
near-permanent  basis  from  most  of  these 
aircraft  which  will  continue  to  operate  from 
Blen  Hoa  as  an  operational  squadron. 

Ability  to  meet  planned  schedules  because 
of  its  maintenances  and  reliability  rates. 
The  squadron  was  forced  to  deviate  from  Its 
programed  schedule  on  only  2%  of  Its  mis- 
sions. Bottomly  says  he  has  not  seen  "those 
sort  of  figures  since  World  War  2.  They're 
very  exciting." 

Sizable  economies  In  relation  to  higher- 
performance  aircraft.  This  begins  with  a 
planned  unit  cost  for  A-378  turned  off  the 
production  line  as  combat  fighters  of  ap- 
proximately $340,000  and  includes  Its  small 
break  rate  and  low  parts  consumption — up 
to  200  landings  on  a  single  set  of  tires  dur- 
ing the  course  of  "Combat  Dragon."  Fuel  re- 
quirements also  are  relatively  low  for  the 
twin-engine  aircraft,  and  a  trained  pilot  can 
transition  onto  the  A-37  and  be  combat 
ready  within  two  weeks. 

TOTAL  or  5.000  SORTIES 

During  the  four  months  of  "Combat 
Dragon."  the  squadron  accumulated  a  total 
of  5.000  combat  sorties  after  arriving  at  Blen 
Ho*  last  Aug.  15.  It  had  trained  earlier  at 
England  AFB.  La.,  after  the  necessary  pilots 
had  been  "collected  almost  at  random"  from 
other  Air  Force  units,  according  to  Bottomly. 
Aircraft  they  had  formerly  flown  Included  the 
Lockheed  C-141  jet  transport,  the  Boeing 
B-52  strategic  bomber,  the  Lockheed  T-33 
jet  trainer,  the  North  American  F-100.  the 
Republic  F-105  and  the  aging  Douglas  C-47 
twin-engine  transport.  The  squadron  per- 
sonnel and  their  disassembled  aircraft  were 
flown  on  board  C-1416  from  England  AFB 
to  Blen  Hoa. 

The  squadron  aircraft  were  all  modified 
A-^7A  versions  of  the  basic  T-37B1  trainer. 
Major  modifications  included  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  2,400-lb.-thrust  General  Electric 
J85-17A  turbine  engine  for  the  1.025-Ib.- 
thrust  Continental  J69-T-26  on  the  stand- 
ard T-37,  the  Bfinlgun  nose  installation  plus 
provision  for  1,500  rounds  of  ammunition,  a 
strengthened  wing  to  carry  the  weapons 
stores,  an  Integrated  flre-control  system  and 
100-gal.  tip  tanks. 
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rOlTR  WEATONS  PTXONS 

Total  Of  four  weapons  pylons  Is  positioned 
beneath  each  wing.  The  two  Inboard  nor- 
mally were  used  in  Vietnam  to  carry  750-lb. 
bombs,  the  two  outboards  for  600-  or  250-lb. 
ordnance.  Maximum  aircraft  groes  weight 
employed  In  Vietnam  was  about  14.000  lbs.  as 
compared  with  6,000  lbs.  for  the  trainer  ver- 
sion. Maximum  ordnance  weight  per  aircraft 
is  4.855  lbs. 

Total  of  39  T-378  were  modlfled  to  the  A- 
37A  configuration  by  Cessna.  Also,  the  Air 
Force  ordered  127  A-37B  models  to  be  pro- 
duced as  a  weapons  system  from  their  start 
down  the  production  line.  Most  of  these  are 
expected  to  go  into  the  Vietnamese  Air  Force. 


Gan-G>ntrol   Le^tlatioa 


HON.  JOSEPH  D.  TYDINGS 

OF    ICARTLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  March  14,  1968 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  Mr.  President,  recently 
we  have  been  reading  frightening  arti- 
cles about  people  stocking  up  on  guns 
to  prepare  for  the  coming  summer.  The 
mayor  of  Detroit.  Hon.  Jerome  Cava- 
nagh,  said  that  the  greatest  threat  of 
violence  In  his  city  this  summer  comes 
from  an  "unprecedented  arms  race"  by 
ordinary  citizens.  The  Detroit  Police  De- 
partment reported  that  In  the  first  2 
months  of  this  year,  It  has  registered 
2,511  handguns. 

In  my  own  State  of  Maryland,  the  six 
gun-control  bills  before  the  legislature 
were  killed  in  committee  last  week.  Dele- 
gate Harvey  Epstein,  of  Baltimore,  said: 

We've  bowed  again  to  the  most  powerful 
lobby  In  the  coimtry.  One  of  these  years 
we've  got  to  wake  up  and  act  on  our  own. 
We're  supposed  to  represent  people — not  lob- 
byists. 


Bin  Gold,  of  the  Washington  Post, 
wrote  a  column  on  this  subject  last  Fri- 
day. As  usual,  Mr.  Gold  managed  in  a 
very  few  words  to  condense  this  Issue 
to  its  essentials. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  his  col- 
umn be  printed  In  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Mar.  8, 

1968] 
The  District  Line:  A  Brief  Review  or  the 

Column's  Gun   Views 

(By  Bill  Gold) 

When  another  Washington  policeman  was 
gunned  down  a  few  days  ago.  I  repeated  my 
long-standing  opinion  that  we  need  new 
legislation  to  control  the  traffic  in  guns. 

As  usual,  several  letters  immediately  ar- 
rived from  readers  who  oppose  gun  control 
laws.  As  one  put  It:  "You  must  have  a  very 
closed  mind  to  think  that  Amerlw-ns  ought 
to  be  forced  to  give  up  their  guns.  If  you 
weren't  so  pigheaded  you'd  buy  a  gun  and 
learn  to  shoot  it.  Then  you'd  know  how 
wrong  you  are." 

Please,  not  "pigheaded."  Applied  to  me.  it's 
an  unfortunate  choice  of  epithets.  Wouldn't 
"bullheaded"  do  just  as  well? 

M.  Clyde  Douglas  of  8017  Takoma  Ave., 
Silver  Spring,  Implied  disagreement  with  my 
viewpoint  but  was  too  gentlemanly  to  come 
right  out  and  state  It  flatly.  He  returned 
from  Vietnam  recently,  and  In  his  letter  he 
limited  himself  to  pointing  out  that  bis  civil- 
ian experience  with  guns   had  served  him 
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well  over  there.  He  regards  the  Army's  train- 
ing in  this  regard  as  "severely  lacking." 

When  a  man's  life  Is  at  stake.  It  Is  under- 
standable that  he  should  be  grateful  for 
maximum  preparation  for  the  test.  I  agree. 
However.  I  am  a  bit  grieved  that  my  posi- 
tion regarding  guns  Is  so  often  misunder- 
stood. I  have  been  spelling  it  out  for  many 
years — since  at  least  a  decade  before  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  assassination.  Permit  me  to 
sununarlze   it  once  more: 

I  have  owned  guns  for  many  years,  and 
saw  no  objection  to  registering  them  with 
police  when  I  lived  in  jurisdictions  that  re- 
quired it?  My  auto  Is  licensed;  why  not  my 
gun?  The  j>ollce  have  a  need  to  know  who 
owns  such  things. 

Sales,  transfers  and  thefts  of  guns  should 
be  reported,  just  as  with  autoe.  Carefully 
drawn  laws  should  prohibit  gun  purchases 
by  children,  narcotics  addicts,  the  Insane 
and  those  with  criminal  records.  We  need  a 
sound  training  and  testing  program,  so  that 
one  who  wishes  to  own  a  gun  can  learn  to 
use  it  safely.  After  all,  we  don't  license  a 
driver  until  we  make  sure  he  knows  how 
to  drive. 

The  need  for  an  end  to  street-corner  gun 
peddling  seems  clear.  Details  and  precise 
wordings  best  suited  to  the  public  inter- 
est can  be  worked  out  through  legislative 
debate  and  an  Informed  public  opinion. 

The  disagreement  between  President  John- 
son's gun  control  views  and  the  National 
Rifle  Association's  posee  no  problem  for  me. 
President  Johnson  has  no  money  Interest 
in  this  matter.  The  NRA  does  have.  It  collects 
millions  In  advertising  revenue  from  gun 
manufacturers  and  sellers.  It  collects  millions 
more  in  dues  from  members  who  are  told 
by  the  NRA  that  It  is  protecting  them  from 
a  Government  that  is  trying  to  "disarm" 
them. 

Any  auto  owner  can  tell  you  that  require- 
ments to  register  and  license  are  not  pro- 
hibitions against  ownership.  Attempts  to 
confuse  this  Issue  are  a  disservice  to  the 
Nation. 

Hunters  and  target  shooters  are  a  large 
and  respected  breed.  I  don't  know  of  any 
proposed  legislation  that  would  disarm  them. 
What  I  favor  Is  a  system  under  which  one 
who  wants  to  own  a  gun  must  identify  him- 
self and  the  weapon  to  the  authorities,  and 
must  demonstrate  that  he  has  had  some 
training  in  its  use.  I  would  impose  severe 
penalties  on  those  who  traffic  In  guns  Ille- 
gally. 

The  argument  that  a  dictator  would  use 
gun  registry  lists  to  confiscate  our  guns  Is 
hardly  worth  a  reply.  Existing  hunting 
license  lists  would  serve  the  same  purpose. 
Besides,  dictators  don't  rely  on  lists,  they 
conduct  house-to-house  searches.  And  by 
the  time  the  dictator  has  already  taken  over, 
your  popgun  Isn't  going  to  be  a  match  for 
his  tanks,  planes,  automatic  weapons,  artil- 
lery, flamethrowers  and  other  goodies.  The 
clear  and  present  danger  Isn't  dictatorship 
but  terror  in  our  streets. 
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ment  service,  received  a  considerable 
amount  of  medical  education  and  train- 
ing In  several  of  New  York  City's  world- 
respected  medical  establishments.  He 
served  as  a  fellow  at  Bellevue  Medical 
Center  for  2  years  and  was  an  assistant 
clinical  professor  at  New  York  Univer- 
sity School  of  Medicine.  Since  November 
1965,  he  has  served  with  distinction  as 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Health  and  Sci- 
entific Affairs,  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

In  making  the  announcement  of  Dr. 
Lee's  appointment,  Acting  Secretary 
Cohen  emphasized  the  need  for  a  coordi- 
nated approach  to  our  problems  of 
health,  manpower,  environment,  con- 
sumer protection,  our  children  and  aged, 
poverty,  and  equal  opportxmity.  Dr.  Lee 
has  been  assigned  a  tremendous  respon- 
sibility, but  one  I  am  confident  he  can 
carry  out  with  his  usual  competence. 


Not  Old  Fashioned 


Appointment  of  Dr.  Philip  R.  Lee  Hailed 

HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  13,  1968 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an- 
nouncing the  reorganization  of  the  major 
health  activities  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Acting 
Secretary  Cohen  assigned  the  responsi- 
bility of  reorganization  to  Dr.  Philip  R. 
Lee,  an  individual  well  qualified  to  un- 
dertake the  assignment. 

Dr.  Lee,  who  was  a  private  medical 
practitioner  before  he  entered  Govem- 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF  SOUTH  Carolina 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  March  14.  1968 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  never 
before  in  past  wars  has  there  been  such 
evidence  of  lack  of  support  when  the 
United  States  is  fighting  for  basic  prin- 
ciples of  freedom.  Today,  patriots  are 
often  termed  old  fashioned;  those  who 
see  the  dangers  of  communism  are  some- 
times labeled  fanatics. 

An  editorial  in  the  Camden  Chronicle, 
Camden,  S.C,  March  11.  1968,  quotes 
Adm.  E.  M.  Eller,  director  of  naval  his- 
tory, concerning  the  feelings  of  service- 
men in  Vietnam.  Admiral  Eller  states: 

I  am  convinced  that  nearly  all  the  Ameri- 
cans in  Vietnam  know  why  they  are  there — 
defending  freedom  against  tyranny  of  the 
crulest  kind.  When  one  people  loses  free- 
dom, all  lose  In  part. 

The  article  ends  with  a  most  timely 
statement: 

The  idea  of  believing  in  one's  country  and 
in  the  ideal  of  liberty  under  representative 
government  Is  never  old-fashioned. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial,  entitled  "Not  Old 
Fashioned,"  be  printed  in  the  Extensions 
of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Not  Old  Fashioned 

Whether  we  like  It  or  not.  Viet  Nam  has 
become  a  war  effort  of  this  first  magnitude. 
It  can  be  nothing  else  when  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  U.S.  citizens  are  called  upon  to 
leave  their  homes  and  families  for  military 
service.  In  past  wars,  there  have  been  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  as  to  the  wisdom  and 
policies  of  leadership,  but  never,  as  at  pres- 
ent, has  there  been  evidence  of  lack  of  sup- 
port of  the  basic  principles  of  freedom  for 
which  we  have  always  fought. 

In  spite  of  this  weakening  of  first  prln- 
clples  at  home,  it  Is  encouraging  to  read  the 
comment  of  Admiral  E.  M.  Eller.  director  of 
Naval  History,  concerning  the  attitudes  and 
feelings  of  servicemen  in  Viet  Nam.  He  say."!: 
"Prom  my  conversations  with  those  who  have 
served  there,  from  correcpondence.  and  from 
the  flow  of  official  reports  that  come  into  our 
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archlvM,  I  am  convinced  that  nearly  all  the 
Americans  In  Viet  Nam  know  why  they  are 
there — defending  freedom  against  tyranny 
of  the  crudest  kind.  When  one  people  loses 
freedom,  all  lose  In  part."  The  Idea  of  be- 
lieving In  one's  country  and  In  the  ideal  of 
liberty  under  representative  government  Is 
never  old-fashioned. 


Cohuabia  School  Arckhectiire  Is  ReceiTiaf 
National  Recognitioa 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  7.  1968 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  excellent 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  dealing  with  the  "now" 
architecture  of  the  Columbus.  Ind.. 
schools. 

The  writer,  Mary  Frances  Bohm. 
describes  the  Columbus  school  buildings 
as  "some  of  the  most  beautiful  school 
buildings  In  the  world." 

Columbus,  through  a  community 
architectural  program  sponsored  by  the 
Cummins  Engine  Co..  is  achieving  na- 
tional status  and  acclaim  for  its  archi- 
tecture. As  Representative  of  the  Ninth 
District  of  Indiana,  in  which  Columbus  is 
situated.  I  might  add  that  the  city  Is 
achieving  something  more. 

It  is  experiencing  a  rejuvenation  of 
community  spirit,  community  pride,  and 
community  drive.  This  is  reflected  in  the 
article  entitled:  "Schools  That  Say 
'Now'." 

The  article  follows ; 

Schools  That  Say  "Now" 
(By  Mary  Prances  Bohmi 

Children  here  In  Columbus  have  the  privi- 
lege of  attending  school  in  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  school  buildings  In  the  world. 

Their  good  fortune  has  come  about 
through  the  foresight  and  generosity  of  the 
Cummins  Poundatlon.  philanthropic  arm  of 
Cummins  Engine  Company,  the  principal  In- 
dustry In  this  city  of  27.000  In  southern  In- 
diana. In  1954.  when  several  elementary 
schools  were  needed,  the  Cummins  Pounda- 
tlon offered  to  pay  architectural  fees  for  new 
buildings  If  the  School  Board  of  Bartholo- 
mew County.  In  which  Columbus  is  located, 
would  select  architects  from  lists  drawn  up. 
as  need  arose,  by  several  deans  of  architec- 
ture. 

The  School  Board  has  accepted  this  offer 
for  all  schools  lately  built,  and  six  nward- 
wlnntng  schools  are  now  in  use.  Three  more 
schools  are  In  the  design  or  construction 
stages. 

The  cost  per  square  foot  of  these  schools  Is 
only  slightly  more  than  the  average  for  In- 
diana schools. 

"And  we  do  get  a  lot  for  our  money."  In- 
sisted Dr.  Clarence  Robblns.  Superintendent 
of  Schools.  "Beautiful  school  buildings  have 
a  chain  reaction.  They  attract  better  teach- 
ers, who  tend  to  become  more  enterprising 
and  creative  In  their  effort  to  live  up  to  the 
school  Image.  The  reputation  of  our  schools 
Is  a  factor  In  bringing  to  Columbus  the  high- 
quality  personnel  that  industries  Lire  search- 
ing for  and  these  young  families  in  turn  help 
to  escalate  the  quality  of  education   here  " 

QUAUTT     BMPHAStZEO 

J.  Irwin  Miller,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Cummins  Engine  Company,  emphaslited  this 
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idea  when  dedicating  the  Otter  Creek  Golf 
Club  (the  club  house  waa  designed  by  Chicago 
architect  Harry  M.  Weese).  a  gift  from  the 
foundation  to  the  citizens  of  Columbus. 

"We  hope  to  see  Columbus  come  to  be  not 
the  cheapest  community,  but  the  best  com- 
munity of  its  size  In  the  country  ...  a  city 
where  the  smartest,  ablest,  and  finest  young 
families  would  like  to  live,"  said  Mr.  Miller. 

The  foundation  has  paid  architectural  fees 
for  a  Are  house,  poet  office,  and  the  Pour 
Seasons  Baptist  Home. 

Mr.  Miller  Is  the  Initiator  of  this  remark- 
able architectural  venture.  His  enthusiasm 
for  good  architecture  and  his  devotion  to 
Columbus  have  combined  to  produce  an  ex- 
ceptionally high  level  of  first-rate  contem- 
porary building  design. 

Mr  Miller  is  a  graduate  of  Yale  and  Ox- 
ford, a  trustee  of  Yale  and  the  Pord  Pounda- 
tlon. a  director  of  a  number  of  oompanies, 
and  a  member  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  President 
Johnson  recently  appointed  him  chairman 
of  the  organizing  panel  of  the  Institute  for 
Urban  Development. 

LONG    A    FAMILY    tNTKRXST 

Good  architecture  has  been  a  family  In- 
terest. Mr.  Miller's  uncle,  William  Irwin,  was 
instrumental  In  engaging  Ellel  Saarlnen  to 
design  the  Plrst  Christian  Church  In  Coliun- 
bUB  in  1940,  a  church  whose  "stature"  has 
grown  through  the  years. 

World  War  II  intervened  and  It  was  not 
until  1954  that  Eero  Saarlnen  designed  the 
Irwin  Union  Trust  Company,  one  block  from 
the  famous  church.  Since  that  time,  ac- 
cording to  the  Architectural  Ponim,  Colum- 
bus has  averaged  two  masterpieces  a  year. 

Among  these  masterpieces  are  two  other 
churches  which  alone  would  place  Columbus 
in  architecture's  Hall  of  Pame.  The  North 
Christian  Church  designed  by  Eero 
Saarlnen,  Is  a  great  hexagon  set  low  in  a 
grassy  moat  so  that  its  slender  spire  seems 
to  soar  from  the  surrounding  corn  field. 
Pink  brick  gables  and  fine  slate  roofs  angle 
against  the  prairie  sky  In  Mr.  Weese's  Plrst 
Baptist  Church. 

Architectural  fees  for  these  two  churches 
were  paid  by  the  congregations,  evidence 
that  appreciation  for  good  architecture  has 
been  spreading  in  Columbus. 

The  library  board  has  employed  I.  M.  Pel 
of  New  York  to  design  a  library  and  civic 
plaza.  Two  Victorian  blocks  In  the  down- 
town area  have  been  pleasantly  revamped  by 
architect  Alexander  Glrard  of  Santa  Pe, 
N  M.,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Central  Busi- 
ness Association.  Lincoln  Recreation  Center 
and  several  residences  have  been  designed 
by  nationally  known  architects.  Ten  years 
ago  good  architecture  pioneered  in  Colum- 
bus  Today  it  is  widely  accepted. 

Even  in  so  architecturally  oriented  a  com- 
munity, city  planning  has  progressed  slowly. 
But  recently  the  City  Plan  Commission 
adopted  a  comprehensive  program  with  the 
target  date  1985.  an  Indication  that  Colum- 
bus intends  to  tackle  a  vexing  national 
problem. 

By  1985  Columbus  may  be  the  subject  of 
investigation  by  social  historians  attempt- 
ing to  assess  the  influence  of  beautiful 
schools,  churches,  and  public  buildings  on 
a  generation  of  young  people  who  have 
grown  up  here. 
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Freedoms  Foandation  Awards  and  a 
Schedule  for  All  Americans  on  Memorial 
Day 


March  U,  1968 


The  "Pueblo":  How  Lonf,  Mr.  President? 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday.  March  14.  1968 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr  Speaker,  this  Is 
the  52d  day  the  U.SS.  Pueblo  and  her 
crew  have  been  in  North  Korean  hands. 


HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  14.  1968 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  Freedoms 
Foundation  at  Valley  Forge  has  pre- 
sented Thomas  P.  Sheehan,  of  Indiana, 
Pa.,  the  George  Washington  Honor 
Medal  Award  for  a  letter  to  the  editor 
that  every  American  should  read. 

Also  honored  was  a  former  resident  of 
nearby  Homer  City,  Army  Lt.  Col. 
Samuel  R.  Loboda,  who  received  the  Na- 
tional Recognition  Award  for  his  "crea- 
tive direction  as  a  commander  of  the 
world-famous  US.  Army  Band." 

Pennsylvania  is  proud  of  the  recipients 
of  these  honors.  We  are  grateful  for 
their  contributions. 

Mr.  Sheehan 's  message,  "An  Open  Let- 
ter to  Our  Five  Sons,"  was  published  in 
the  Indiana  Gazette  on  Jime  13,  1966.  It 
was  republished  on  the  22d  of  last  month, 
following  the  Freedoms  Foundation  an- 
nouncement and,  if  need  be,  it  will  likely 
appear  in  many  publications  throughout 
the  Nation, 

By  inserting  the  material  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  trust  that  Mr.  Sheehan's  thoughts 
will  receive  sufBcient  attention  to  make 
such  letters  unnecessary  in  the  years  to 
come.  I  trust  that  the  response  will  be 
evident  in  every  community  on  Memorial 
Day  of  this  year. 

Unfortunately,  this  letter  could  no 
doubt  apply  to  a  very  great  majority  of 
every  city  and  town.  Once  it  receives 
proper  circulation,  however,  it  is  quite 
probable  that  Americans  will  never  again 
be  so  remiss  on  a  Memorial  Day. 

The  letter  follows: 

PrEEDOM  POUNDATtON GAZETTE  LETTER  EARNS 

Award  for  Inoianian 
To  the  Editor  : 
Indiana  Eiening  Gazette, 
Indiana.  Pa. 

AN  open  letter  to  OUR  FIl'E  SONS 

Boys:  We  Ye  sorry  that  we  got  you  up  so 
early  on  Memorial  Day.  Your  Mother  and  I 
wanted  to  be  sure  that  you'd  have  a  place 
to  see  how  Americans  pay  tribute  to  their 
war  dead — to  the  silent  heroes. 

We  feel  sort  of  foolish  about  getting  you 
up  now!  You're  probably  wondering  what  all 
the  rush  was  about  because  there  wasn't  any 
crowd  like  we  said  there  would  be — as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  It  might  have  been  better  If  we 
hadn't  let  you  see  the  disgraceful  turnout 
for  the  ceremony.  A  minister,  a  Gold  Star 
Mother,  three  servicemen,  about  20  VFW 
members,  a  State  Senator,  a  small  band  and 
a  Spanish  American  War  Veteran  watched  by 
50  (>eople — What  a  showing  of  American 
tribute. 

Fifty  people  out  of  a  community  of  over 
15.000  American  citizens.  You're  probably 
wondering  where  everyone  was  on  that  day 
that  America  honors  the  memory  of  its  dead 
soldiers.  Wtll.  boys,  we  wonder  ourselves! 
We  know  that  some  of  them  were  doing  the 
proper  things  such  as  those  people  we  saw 
placing  flowers  on  the  graves  of  their  departed 
loved  ones.  Remember  the  little  flags  that 
people  were  putting  on  the  graves  at  the 
cemetery.  These  people  didn't  forget  because 
It  was  their  loved  onee  that  died  fighting  for 


liberty — but  where  were  the  others?  Well, 
some  of  them  felt  that  golfing  was  more  im- 
portant. Others  figured  that  the  lawn  and 
garden  were  more  Important  than  a  wreath. 
Some  people  went  shopping  on  Philadelphia 
St.  and  the  rest  Just  relaxed  or  spent  the 
morning  in  sleep.  Finally,  we  must  admit  that 
some  Americans  simply  forgot  what  the  day 
was  all  about,  you  know — like  people  forget 
what  Christmas  really  means  anymore. 

Fellows,  these  people  aren't  bad  Americans. 
They've  Just  lost  something!  They  aren't 
moved  by  the  prayers  of  God's  Blessing  on 
our  land  and  lU  brave  dead,  they  don't  get  a 
lump  In  their  throat  when  taps  are  sounded, 
they're  ashamed  to  pray  in  public  or  help 
place  a  two  dollar  wreath  on  an  American 
serviceman's  grave.  They  can't  work  up  any 
compassion  for  the  tears  of  a  mother  or 
father  who  has  lost  a  child;  who  has  dled^so 
that  we  can  live  In  freedom. 

Peel  sorry  for  them,  boys,  because  they've 
lost  the  things  that  have  made  America 
strong.  They've  lost  gratitude  and  love  of 
valor;  they've  lost  all  the  things  your  Mother 
and  I  are  trying  to  teach  you  about  honor, 
love  of  God  and  Country  and  respect  for  the 
dead.  They've  forgotten  the  things  that 
makes  Americans  great— the  things  that  are 
the  heart  and  soul  of  true  Americans.  They 
forgot  that  brave  men  and  women  have  died 
so  that  they  could  enjoy  this  bright,  beauti- 
ful, free  land  on  Memorial  Day. 

Boys,  get  down  on  your  knees  and  thank 
God  that  men  like  Zenas  Hoover  still  care 
enough  to  organize  a  memorial  service,  know- 
ing that  only  a  handful  of  50  people  will 
have  the  decency  to  attend. 

Thank  God  that  a  handful  of  Americans 
remembered  and  cared  enough  to  pay  one 
hour's  tribute  to  the  honored  dead  soldiers 
and   sailors   who  gave   eternity   for   them. 

Thank  God  that  we  went  to  the  services 
so  that  you  could  see  the  Job  you  boys  must 
do  as  future  citizens— strengthen  the  "spirit" 
of  America. 

Pray  tonight  for  the  Americans,  the  Aus- 
tralians and  the  Koreans  that  are  dying  In 
Vietnam  to  preserve  freedom  for  the  world. 
Pray  that  more  Americans  remember  their 
sacrifice  next  Memorial  Day. 

Then  after  all  these  prayers — say  one  last 
prayer  for  peace  on  earth. 

Goodnight,  sailors,  soldiers  of  the  future. 
Mother  and  Dad. 
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[Prom  the  Atlanta  Journal,  March  8,  1968] 
Dockers  Boycott  Spook's  Ketch 

New  York. — Longshoremen  have  refused  to 
load  a  ketch  Into  a  freighter  for  shipment 
to  the  Virgin  Islands  for  Dr.  Benjamin  Spock. 
the  pediatrician,  author  and  critic  of  the 
Vietnam  war. 

Dock  workers  of  Local  856,  International 
Longshoremen's  Association  said  they  re- 
member countermarching  against  an  anti- 
draft  demonstration  In  which  Dr.  Spock 
participated  some  months  ago. 


The  Westernaires:  A  Tribute  to  Colorado's 
Youth 


Local  856,  International  Longshoremen's 
Association 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  13.  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Americans  are  encouraged  by  the  patri- 
otic position  of  local  856  in  refusing  to 
load  Spock's  luxury  vessel  at  the  New 
York  port. 

Some  promoters  of  disloyalty  to  our 
people  may  fool  some  intellectuals,  but  It 
is  becoming  harder  and  harder  to  fool  the 
American  workingman. 

You  see,  the  workers  of  America  pay 
taxes;  they  are  not  a  tax-free  foimda- 
tlon;  and  their  sons  serve  our  country 
and  they  have  a  vested  interest  in  the 
future  of  America. 

Our  congratulations  to  the  men  of 
local  856  for  your  nonviolent  stand  for 
America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  AP  release  of 
March  8  following  my  comments: 


HON.  DONALD  G.  BROTZMAN 

or  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  14.  1968 
Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
times  when  we  read  almost  daily  of  some 
criminal  incident  of  dramatic  protest  in- 
volving young  people,  I  am  fearful  that 
the  public  may  be  receiving  a  distorted 
picture  of  our  citizens  of  tomorrow.  Too 
often  the  fine  accomplishments  and  out- 
standing community  work  of  the  ma- 
jority of  our  yoimg  people  are  pushed  off 
the  front  page  by  the  more  dramatic  ac- 
tivities of  the  hyperactive  minority. 

I  want  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  in  this  Chamber  a  group  of 
fine  young  people  in  Colorado  who  for 
years  have  been  devoting  their  spare 
time  to  positive  activities  and— in  the 
process — have  given  enjoyment  and 
pleasure  to  thousands  of  spectators. 

I  am  referring  to  the  Westernaires. 
This  group  has  been  described  as  "the 
dashing,  daring,  colorful  young  riders 
from  Colorado."  They  are  accomplished 
horseback  riders  and  have  perfoi-med  at 
top  shows  and  rodeos  around  the  country, 
including  such  well-known  events  as  the 
Cheyenne  Frontier  Days,  the  Omaha  Ak- 
Sar-Ben,  the  American  Royal  Show  in 
Kansas  City,  Colorado's  own  National 
Western  Stock  Show,  and  numerous 
State  fairs. 

A  prominent  editor  has  said  that  as 
horsemen,  the  Westernaires  are  to  the 
United  States  what  the  Canadian 
Mounties  are  to  Canada,  except  that  they 
present  more  dash,  are  nonprofessional 
and  can  present  a  different  feature  for 
10  different  performances. 

The  Westernaires  got  their  start  in 
1949  when  the  Youth  Council  of  Lake- 
wood,  Colo.,  area  asked  Mr.  E.  E.  Wyland 
to  organize  an  activity  on  a  year-round 
basis  whereby  young  people  of  the  area 
could  learn  to  ride  horses  and  learn  about 
and  live  in  the  Western  tradition.  The 
committee  stressed  that  the  organiza- 
tion must  be  nonprofit,  for  both  girls  and 
boys,  have  no  paid  employees  and  must 
provide  activities  to  take  up  any  slack 
time  for  the  members  all  year. 

The  first  class  consisted  of  36  boys  and 
girls.  In  1967  the  Westernaires  boasted 
a  total  membership  of  over  800  between 
the  ages  of  9  and  18  years  of  age. 

To  help  the  organization  the  Western- 
aires have  over  200  volunteers  who  give 
their  senior  instructor  classes  and  are 
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qualified  to  teach  riding  and  other  horse 
classes.  Others  use  their  own  training 
and  teach  many  types  of  courses  offered 
to  the  young  people.  Free  classes,  includ- 
ing classes  for  parents,  also  are  con- 
ducted on  needed  subjects  such  as  medi- 
cal self-help,  safety,  modeling  and  poise, 
and  public  speaking.  On  an  average 
Saturday,  you  will  find  a  work  crew  at 
Port  Westernaire,  their  headquarters 
near  Golden,  Colo.,  of  from  10  to  50  par- 
ents and  youngsters  working  on  building 
maintenance,  truck  repair,  printing, 
harness  and  wagon  repair,  painting  and 
a  variety  of  other  activities. 

This  type  of  volimteer  support  has  en- 
abled the  Westernaires  to  grow  and 
prosper  as  well  as  to  build  Fort  Western- 
aire without  Government  support. 

The  Westernaire  spirit  is  best  summed 
up  by  something  an  adviser  for  the 
group  told  me: 

We  are  trying  to  teach  self  support  and 
thus  far  have  not  only  accomplished  this 
but  with  the  help  of  contributions  and  dona- 
tions of  old  buildings,  trucks  and  other 
equipment,  which  we  could  rebuild  or  re- 
condition, we  have  Fort  Westernaire,  a 
modest  fleet  of  trucks  to  haul  our  horses  to 
shows  and  parades,  and  a  large  assortment  of 
costumes  made  by  our  own  seamstress  from 
bolt  material  bought  ut  sales.  We  are  prac- 
ticing what  we  preach— "Not  to  ask  others 
to  do  something  unUl  we  have  proven  that 
we  can  do  it  ourselves." 


What  Is  the  Cost  of  Rearing  a  Child? 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  14,  1968 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article,  written  by  Mr.  Paul  Har- 
vey, was  recently  submitted  to  the  Iron 
County  Miner  for  publication  by  Mrs. 
Al  Czerniak,  of  Mercer,  Wis. 

I  think  the  article  has  a  great  deal  of 
merit  and  I  call  it  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  for  consideration: 

What  Is  the  Cost  of  Rearing  a  Child? 
(By  Paul  Harvey) 

Hey,  Uncle,  how  much  does  It  cost  to  rear 
a  child? 

You  allow  us  taxpaylng  parents  only  9600 
a  year  to  feed,  clothe,  house,  and  train  a 
youngster.  Yet  to  feed,  clothe,  house  and 
train  a  youngster  In  your  Federal  Govern- 
ment Job  Corps  you  spend  $7,000  a  year. 

Now,  which  Is  the  correct  figure?  Either 
we're  allowing  you  too  much  or  you're  not 
allowing  us  enough.  You  allow  taxpaylng 
parents  a  $600  deduction  for  the  care  and 
feeding  of  each  chUd.  Yet  under  the  Cuban 
refugee  program,  you  assume  minimal  up- 
keep requires  $1,200  a  year,  and  If  the  Cuban 
boy  or  girl  Is  attending  school  an  extra  $1,000 
a  year. 

How  come  you  shortchange  the  home- 
folks? 

In  the  austere  environs  of  a  Federal  prison, 
you  have  discovered  that  It  costs — to  main- 
tain one  person  with  no  frllU,  no  luxuries, 
and  no  borrowing  Dad's  car— $2,300  per  year; 
by  what  rule-of-thumb  do  you  estimate  that 
Mom  and  Dad  can  do  It  for  one-fourth  that 
amount? 

Under  Social  Security  you  will  pay  $168 
a    month    to    malnUln    the    elderly.    What 
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archlvM.  I  am  convinced  that  nearly  all  the 
Americans  In  Viet  Nam  know  why  they  are 
there — defending  freedom  against  tyranny 
of  the  cruelest  kind.  When  one  people  loses 
freedom,  all  loM  In  part."  The  Idea  of  be- 
lieving In  one's  country  and  In  the  ideal  of 
liberty  under  representative  government  Is 
never  old-fashioned. 


Cohiabia  School  ArckHectnre  Is  Recemoff 
Natioul  Recognition 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  7,  1968 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rkcord.  I  include  the  following  excellent 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  dealing  with  the  "now" 
architecture  of  the  Columbus,  Ind., 
schools. 

The  vwriter,  Mary  Prances  Bohm, 
describes  the  Columbus  school  buildings 
as  "some  of  the  most  beautiful  school 
buildings  in  the  world." 

Columbus,  through  a  community 
architectural  program  sponsored  by  the 
Cummins  Engine  Co.,  is  achieving  na- 
tional status  and  acclaim  for  its  archi- 
tecture. As  Representative  of  the  Ninth 
District  of  Indiana,  in  which  Columbus  is 
situated,  I  might  add  that  the  city  is 
achieving  something  more. 

It  is  experiencing  a  rejuvenation  of 
community  spirit,  community  pride,  and 
community  drive.  This  is  reflected  in  the 
article  entitled:  "Schools  That  Say 
'Now'." 
The  article  follows: 

Schools  That  Say  "Now" 
(By  Mary  Prances  Bohm) 
Children  here  In  Columbus  have  the  privi- 
lege of  attending  school  In  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  school  buildings  In  the  world. 

Their  good  fortune  has  come  about 
through  the  foresight  and  generosity  of  the 
Cummins  Poundatlon.  philanthropic  arm  of 
Cummins  Engine  Company,  the  principal  In- 
dustry In  this  city  of  27,000  In  southern  In- 
diana. In  1954,  when  several  elementary 
schools  were  needed,  the  Cummins  Pounda- 
tlon offered  to  pay  architectural  fees  for  new 
buildings  If  the  School  Board  of  Bartholo- 
mew County,  In  which  Columbus  is  located, 
would  select  architects  from  lists  drawn  up, 
as  need  arose,  by  several  deans  of  architec- 
ture. 

The  School  Board  has  accepted  this  offer 
for  all  schools  lately  built,  and  six  award- 
winning  schools  are  now  in  use.  Three  more 
schools  are  In  the  design  or  construction 
stages. 

The  cost  per  square  foot  of  these  schools  Is 
only  slightly  more  than  the  average  for  In- 
diana schools. 

"And  we  do  get  a  lot  for  our  money."  in- 
sisted Dr.  Clarence  Robbins.  Superintendent 
of  Schools.  "Beautiful  school  buildings  have 
a  chain  reaction.  They  attract  better  teach- 
ers, who  tend  to  become  more  enterprising 
and  creative  In  their  effort  to  live  up  to  the 
school  image.  The  reputation  of  our  schools 
is  a  factor  in  bringing  to  Columbus  the  high- 
quality  personnel  that  Industries  are  search- 
ing for  and  these  young  families  in  turn  help 
to  escalate  the  quality  of  education  here." 

9VUJTY    EMPHA8IZEO 

J.  Irwin  Miller,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Cunmilns  Engine  Company,  emphasized  this 
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idea  when  dedicating  the  Otter  Creek  Oolf 
Club  (the  club  house  was  designed  by  Chicago 
architect  Harry  M.  Weeae),  a  gift  from  the 
foundation  to  the  citizens  of  Columbus. 

"We  hope  to  see  Columbus  come  to  be  not 
the  cheapest  community,  but  the  best  com- 
munity of  Its  size  in  the  country  ...  a  city 
where  the  smartest,  ablest,  and  finest  young 
families  would  like  to  live."  said  Mr.  Miller. 

The  foundation  has  paid  architectural  fees 
for  a  Are  house,  post  office,  and  the  Pour 
Seasons  Baptist  Home. 

Mr.  Miller  U  the  Initiator  of  this  remark- 
able architectural  venture.  His  enthusiasm 
for  good  architecture  and  his  devotion  to 
Columbus  have  combined  to  produce  an  ex- 
ceptionally high  level  of  first-rate  contem- 
porary building  design. 

Mr  Miller  is  a  graduate  of  Yale  and  Ox- 
ford, a  trustee  of  Tale  and  the  Pord  Pounda- 
tlon, a  director  of  a  number  of  companies, 
and  a  member  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  President 
Johnson  recently  appointed  him  chairman 
of  the  organizing  panel  of  the  Institute  for 
Urban  Development. 

LONG    A    FABIILY    INTKBXST 

Good  architecture  has  been  a  family  in- 
terest. Mr.  Miller's  uncle,  William  Irwin,  was 
Instrumental  In  engaging  Ellel  Saarlnen  to 
design  the  Plrst  Christian  Church  In  Colum- 
bus In  1940,  a  church  whose  "stature"  has 
grown  through  the  years. 

World  War  II  Intervened  and  It  was  not 
until  1954  tb«t  Eero  Saarlnen  designed  the 
Irwin  Union  Trust  Company,  one  block  from 
the  famous  church.  Since  that  time,  ac- 
cording to  the  Architectural  Porum.  Colum- 
bus has  averaged   two  masterpieces  a  year. 

Among  these  masterpieces  are  two  other 
churches  which  alone  would  place  Columbus 
in  architecture's  Hall  of  Pame.  The  North 
Christian  Church  designed  by  Eero 
Saarlnen,  Is  a  great  hexagon  set  low  in  a 
grassy  moat  so  that  its  slender  spire  seems 
to  soar  from  the  surrounding  corn  field. 
Pink  brick  gables  and  fine  slate  roofs  angle 
against  the  prairie  sky  In  Mr.  Weese's  Plrst 
Baptist  Church. 

Architectural  fees  for  these  two  churches 
were  paid  by  the  congregations,  evidence 
that  appreciation  for  good  architecture  has 
been  spreading  in  Columbus. 

The  library  board  has  employed  I.  M.  Pel 
of  New  York  to  design  a  library  and  civic 
plaza.  Two  Victorian  blocks  In  the  down- 
town area  have  been  pleasantly  revamped  by 
architect  Alexander  Glrard  of  Santa  Pe. 
N  M.,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Central  Busi- 
ness Association.  Lincoln  Recreation  Center 
and  several  residences  have  been  designed 
by  nationally  known  architects.  Ten  years 
ago  good  architecture  pioneered  in  Colum- 
bus  Today  it  is  widely  accepted. 

Even  in  so  architecturally  oriented  a  com- 
munity, city  planning  has  progressed  slowly. 
But  recently  the  City  Plan  Conunission 
adopted  a  comprehensive  program  with  the 
target  date  1985,  an  Indication  that  Colum- 
bus intends  to  tackle  a  vexing  national 
problem. 

By  1985  Columbus  may  be  the  subject  of 
investigation  by  social  historians  attempt- 
ing to  assess  the  Influence  of  beautiful 
schools,  churches,  and  public  buildings  on 
a  generation  of  young  |>eople  who  have 
grown  up  here. 
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Freedom*  Fonndation  Awards  and  a 
Scbcdal*  for  All  Americana  on  Memorial 
Day 
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The  "Poeblo":  How  Lone,  Mr.  President? 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  lowA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  14.  1968 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
the  52d  day  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  and  her 
crew  have  been  In  North  Korean  hands. 


HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  14.  1968 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  Freedoms 
Poundatlon  at  Valley  Forge  has  pre- 
sented Thomas  P.  Sheehan,  of  Indiana. 
Pa.,  the  George  Washington  Honor 
Medal  Award  for  a  letter  to  the  editor 
that  every  American  should  read. 

Also  honored  was  a  former  resident  of 
nearby  Homer  City,  Army  Lt.  Col. 
Samuel  R.  Loboda,  who  received  the  Na- 
tional Recognition  Award  for  his  "crea- 
tive direction  as  a  commander  of  the 
world-famous  US.  Army  Band." 

Pennsylvania  is  proud  of  the  recipients 
of  these  honors.  We  are  grateful  for 
their  contributions. 

Mr.  Sheehan's  message,  "An  Open  Let- 
ter to  Our  Five  Sons,"  was  published  in 
the  Indiana  Gazette  on  June  13,  1966.  It 
was  republished  on  the  22d  of  last  month, 
following  the  Freedoms  Foundation  an- 
nouncement and,  if  need  be.  It  will  likely 
appear  in  many  publications  throughout 
the  Nation. 

By  inserting  the  material  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  trust  that  Mr.  Sheehan's  thoughts 
will  receive  sufficient  attention  to  make 
such  letters  unnecessary  in  the  years  to 
come.  I  trust  that  the  response  will  be 
evident  in  every  community  on  Memorial 
Day  of  this  year. 

Unfortunately,  this  letter  could  no 
doubt  apply  to  a  very  great  majority  of 
every  city  and  town.  Once  it  receives 
proper  circulation,  however,  it  is  quite 
probable  that  Americans  will  never  again 
be  so  remiss  on  a  Memorial  Day. 

The  letter  follows: 

Prexdom  Poundation — Gazbtti:  Letter  Earns 

Award  for  Indianian 
To  theEnrroR: 
Indiana  Evening  Gazette, 
Indiana.  Pa. 

AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO  OUR  FfVE  SONS 

Boys:  We're  sorry  that  we  got  you  up  so 
early  on  Memorial  Day.  Your  Mother  and  I 
wanted  to  be  sure  that  you'd  have  a  place 
to  see  how  Americans  pay  tribute  to  their 
war  dead — to  the  silent  heroes. 

We  feel  sort  of  foolish  about  getting  you 
up  now!- You're  probably  wondering  what  all 
•the  rush  was  about  because  there  wasn't  any 
crowd  like  we  said  there  would  be — as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  It  might  have  been  better  If  we 
hadn't  let  you  see  the  disgraceful  turnout 
for  the  ceremony.  A  minister,  a  Gold  Star 
Mother,  three  servicemen,  about  20  VFW 
members,  a  State  Senator,  a  small  band  and 
a  Spanish  American  War  Veteran  watched  by 
50  people — What  a  showing  of  American 
tribute. 

Fifty  people  out  of  a  community  of  over 
15,000  American  citizens.  You're  probably 
wondering  where  everyone  was  on  that  day 
that  America  honors  the  memory  of  Its  dead 
soldiers.  Well.  boys,  we  wonder  ourselves! 
We  know  that  some  of  them  were  doing  the 
proper  things  such  as  those  people  we  saw 
placing  flowers  on  the  graves  of  their  departed 
loved  ones.  Remember  the  little  flags  that 
people  were  putting  on  the  graves  at  the 
cemetery.  These  people  didn't  forget  because 
It  was  their  loved  ones  that  died  flghtlng  for 
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liberty— but  where  were  the  others?  Well, 
some  of  them  felt  that  golfing  was  more  Im- 
portant. Others  figured  that  the  lawn  and 
KWden  were  more  ImporUnt  than  a  wreath. 
Some  people  went  shopping  on  Philadelphia 
St.  and  the  rest  Just  relaxed  or  spen*  t^e 
morning  in  sleep.  Finally,  we  must  admit  that 
some  Americans  simply  forgot  what  the  day 
was  all  about,  you  know— like  people  forget 
what  Christmas  really   means  anymore. 

Fellows  these  people  aren't  bad  Americans. 
They've  Just  lost  something!  They  aren't 
moved  by  the  prayers  of  God's  Blessing  on 
our  land  and  Its  brave  dead,  they  don't  get  a 
lump  in  their  throat  when  taps  are  sounded, 
they're  ashamed  to  pray  in  public  or  help 
place  a  two  dollar  wreath  on  an  American 
serviceman's  grave.  They  can't  work  up  any 
compassion  for  the  tears  of  a  mother  or 
father  who  has  lost  a  child;  who  has  died— so 
that  we  can  live  In  freedom. 

Feel  sorry  for  them,  boys,  because  they  ve 
lost  the  things  that  have  made  America 
strong.  They've  lost  gratitude  and  love  of 
valor-  they've  lost  all  the  things  your  Mother 
and  I  are  trying  to  teach  you  about  honor, 
love  of  God  and  Coxmtry  and  respect  for  the 
dead  They've  forgotten  the  things  that 
makes  Americans  great— the  things  that  are 
the  heart  and  soul  of  true  Americans.  They 
forgot  that  brave  men  and  women  have  died 
so  that  they  could  enjoy  this  bright,  beauti- 
ful, free  land  on  Memorial  Day. 

Boys  get  down  on  your  knees  and  thank 
God  that  men  like  Zenas  Hoover  still  care 
enough  to  organize  a  memorial  service,  know- 
ing that  only  a  handful  of  50  people  will 
have  the  decency  to  attend. 

Thank  God  that  a  handful  of  Americans 
remembered  and  cared  enough  to  pay  one 
hour's  tribute  to  the  honored  dead  soldiers 
and   sailors   who  gave   eternity   for  them. 

Thank  God  that  we  went  to  the  services 
so  that  you  could  see  the  job  you  boys  must 
do  as  future  citizens— strengthen  the  "spirit" 
of  America. 

Pray  tonight  for  the  Americans,  the  Aus- 
tralians and  the  Koreans  that  are  dying  in 
Vietnam  to  preserve  freedom  for  the  world. 
Pray  that  more  Americans  remember  their 
sacrifice  next  Memorial  Day. 

Then  after  all  these  prayers— say  one  last 
prayer  for  peace  on  earth. 

Goodnight   sailors,  soldiers  of  the  future. 
'  Mother  and  Dad, 
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1  From  the  Atlanta  Journal.  March  8,  18681 
Dockers  Boycott  Spook's  Ketch 

New  York— Longshoremen  have  refused  to 
load  a  ketch  Into  a  freighter  for  shipment 
to  the  Virgin  Islands  lor  Dr.  Benjainln  Spock 
the  pediatrician,  author  and  critic  of  the 
Vietnam  war.  ^   ^         ..„„oi 

Dock  workers  of  Local  856,  International 
Longshoremen's  Association  said  they  re- 
member countermarching  against  an  anti- 
draft  demonstration  in  which  Dr.  SpocK 
participated  some  months  ago. 


The  Westernaires :  A  Tribute  to  Colorado's 
Youth 


Local  856,  International  Longshoremen's 
Association 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 


OP    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  13.  1968 
Mr.    RARICK.    Mr.    Speaker,    maixy 
Americans  are  encouraged  by  the  patri- 
otic position  of  local  856  in  refusing  to 
load  Spock's  luxury  vessel  at  the  New 

York  port.  ,^     . 

Some  promoters  of  disloyalty  to  our 
people  may  fool  some  inteUectuals.  but  it 
is  becoming  harder  and  harder  to  fool  the 
American  workingman. 

You  see,  the  workers  of  America  pay 
taxes:  they  are  not  a  tax-free  founda- 
tion: and  their  sons  serve  our  country 
and  they  have  a  vested  interest  m  the 
future  of  America. 

Our  congratulations  to  the  men  ol 
local  856  for  your  nonviolent  stand  lor 
America.  _     ,  , 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  AP  release  of 
March  8  following  my  comments: 


HON.  DONALD  G.  BROTZMAN 

OF   COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  14,  1968 
Mr  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
times  when  we  read  almost  daily  of  some 
criminal  incident  of  dramatic  protest  in- 
volving young  people,  I  am  fearful  that 
the  public  may  be  receiving  a  distorted 
picture  of  our  citizens  of  tomorrow.  Too 
often  the  fine  accomplishments  and  out- 
standing community  work  of  the  ma- 
jority of  our  yoimg  people  are  pushed  off 
the  front  page  by  the  more  dramauc  ac- 
tivities of  the  hyperactive  minority. 

I  want  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  in  this  Chamber  a  group  of 
fine  young  people  in  Colorado  who  for 
years  have  been  devoting  their  spare 
time  to  positive  activities  and— in  the 
process— have  given  enjoyment  and 
pleasuie  to  thousands  of  spectators. 

I  am  referring  to  the  Westernaires. 
This  group  has  been  described  as  "the 
dashing,  daring,  colorful  young  riders 
from  Colorado."  They  are  accomplished 
horseback  riders  and  have  perfoi-med  at 
top  shows  and  rodeos  aroimd  the  coimtry. 
Including  such  well-known  events  as  the 
Cheyenne  Frontier  Days,  the  Omaha  Ak- 
Sar-Ben,  the  American  Royal  Show  in 
Kansas  City,  Colorado's  own  National 
Western  Stock  Show,  and  numerous 
State  fairs.  ^  .^  . 

A  prominent  editor  has  said  that  as 
horsemen,  the  Westernaires  are  to  the 
United  States  what  the  Canadian 
Mounties  are  to  Canada,  except  that  they 
present  more  dash,  are  nonprofessional 
and  can  present  a  different  feature  for 
10  different  performances. 

The  Westernaires  got  their  start  in 
1949  when  the  Youth  Council  of  Lake- 
wood.  Colo.,  area  asked  Mr.  E.  E.  Wyland 
to  organize  an  activity  on  a  year-round 
basis  whereby  young  people  of  the  area 
could  learn  to  ride  horses  and  learn  about 
and  live  in  the  Western  tradition.  The 
committee  stressed  that  the  organiza- 
tion must  be  nonprofit,  for  both  giris  and 
boys  have  no  paid  employees  and  must 
provide  activities  to  take  up  any  slack 
time  for  the  members  all  year. 

The  first  class  consisted  of  36  boys  and 
girls  In  1967  the  Westernaires  boasted 
a  total  membership  of  over  800  between 
the  ages  of  9  and  18  years  of  age. 

To  help  the  organization  the  Western- 
aires have  over  200  volunteers  who  give 
their  senior  instructor  classes  and  are 
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qualified  to  teach  riding  and  other  horse 
classes.  Others  use  their  own  tmlning 
and  teach  many  types  of  courses  offered 
to  the  young  people.  Free  classes,  includ- 
ing classes  for  parents,  also  are  con- 
ducted on  needed  subjects  such  as  medi- 
cal self-help,  safety,  modeling  and  poise, 
and    public    speaking.    On    an    average 
Saturday,  you  will  find  a  work  crew  at 
Fort    Westernaire,    their    headquarters 
near  Golden.  Colo.,  of  from  10  to  50  par- 
ents and  youngsters  working  on  building 
maintenance,     truck     repair,     printing, 
harness  and  wagon  repair,  painting  and 
a  variety  of  other  activities. 

This  type  of  volunteer  support  has  en- 
abled the  Westernaires  to  grow  and 
prosper  as  well  as  to  build  Fort  Western- 
aire without  Government  support. 

The  Westernaire  spirit  is  best  summed 
up  by  something  an  adviser  for  the 
group  told  me : 

We  are  trying  to  teach  self  support  and 
thus  far  have  not  only  accomplished  this 
but  with  the  help  of  contributions  and  dona- 
tions of  old  buildings,  trucks  and  other 
equipment,  which  we  could  rebuild  or  re- 
condition, we  have  Fort  Westernaire.  a 
modest  fleet  of  trucks  to  haul  our  horses  to 
shows  and  parades,  and  a  large  assortment  of 
costumes  made  by  our  own  seamstress  from 
bolt  material  bought  ut  sales.  We  are  prac- 
ticing what  we  preach— "Not  to  ask  others 
to  do  something  until  we  have  proven  that 
we  can  do  It  ourselves." 


What  1$  the  Cost  of  Rearing  a  Child? 

HON.  ALVInT  O'KONSKI 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  14,  1968 

Mr  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article,  written  by  Mr.  Paul  Har- 
vey was  recently  submitted  to  the  Iron 
County  Miner  for  publication  by  Mrs. 
Al  Czerniak,  of  Mercer,  Wis. 

I  think  the  article  has  a  great  deal  of 
merit  and  I  call  it  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  for  consideration: 

What  Is  the  Cost  of  Rearing  a  Child? 
(By  Paul  Harvey) 

Hey,  Uncle,  how  much  does  It  cost  to  rear 

a  child?  ,     .--- 

You  allow  us  taxpaylng  parents  only  $600 
a  year  to  feed,  clothe,  house,  and  train  a 
voungster.  Yet  to  feed,  clothe,  house  and 
train  a  youngster  in  your  Federal  Govern- 
ment Job  Corps  you  spend  $7,000  a  year. 

Now  which  is  the  correct  figure?  Either 
we're  allowing  you  too  much  or  you're  not 
allovrtng  us  enough.  You  allow  taxpaylng 
parents  a  $600  deduction  for  the  care  and 
feeding  of  each  chUd.  Yet  under  the  Cuban 
refugee  program,  you  assume  minimal  up- 
keep requires  $1,200  a  year,  and  if  the  Cuban 
boy  or  girl  is  attending  school  an  extra  $1,000 
a  year. 

How  come  you  shortchange  the  home- 
folks?  ,    _, 

in  the  austere  environs  of  a  Federal  prison, 
vou  have  discovered  that  it  costs— to  m^n- 
taln  one  person  with  no  Irtlls.  no  luxuries, 
and  no  borrowing  Dad's  car-$2,300  per  year; 
by  what  rule-of-thumb  do  you  eaUmate  that 
Mom  and  Dad  can  do  It  for  one-fourth  that 
amount?  „ 

Under  Social  Security  you  will  Pa?  •^"I 
a    month    to    maintain    the    elderly.    What 
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m»kw  you  think  w«  c«n  m«liit*ln  our 
young^ina  on  tdO  k  month? 

And  Uncle,  your  VISTA  progr*m,  Volun* 
te«r«  In  Service  to  America,  spent  $3.1  mil- 
lion tM«  la«t  fljcal  year  to  tiirn  out  only  303 
tralneea.  That  indicates  that  the  coat  of 
maintaining  and  training  one  youth  for  one 
year  la  more  than  tlS.OOO. 

Then,  how  come  we  taxpaylng  parent*  gat 
an  exemption  of  only  $600  to  maintain  and 
train  one  youth  for  one  year? 

Or  let's  see  how  much  you  spend  upkeep- 
Ing  one  youngster  In  military  uniform: 
Housing  •SS20  a  month;  food.  $80.27  a 
month:  clothing  upkeep.  $4J0  a  month.  That 
comee  to  $1,078  04  a  year. 

How  In  the  world  do  you  expect  parents 
to  provide  all  these  things,  plus  clothes,  rec- 
reation, books,  and  medicine  for  $600  a  year7 
With  your  own  figures  you  admit  It  can't  be 
done. 

It  Is  possible.  Uncle,  that  you  expect  ua 
parents  to  manage  more  efficiently  than  you, 
because  we  usually  do.  With  all  our  ezpensea, 
we  American  Individuals  have  more  than 
enough  savings  to  offset  our  debts:  you  dont. 

With  all  our  prosperity,  you.  Uncle,  are 
still  spending  per  year  $2.9  billion  more  for 
relief  than  during  the  depths  of  the  Depres- 
sion, So  It  naay  be  that  you  are  uncommonly 
extravagant, 

But,  however  we  try  to  rationalize  and 
explain  you  and  excuse  you.  It  Is  still  hurt- 
ful affront  when  you  allow  us  hard-working, 
dues-paying  homefolks  only  $600  a  year  to 
rear  a  legitimate  child. 

While  you.  under  ADC.  will  pay  more  than 
$800  a  year  to  upkeep  an  Illegitimate  one. 


Maryland,  My  Maryland 


HON.  ROGERS  C.  B.  MORTON 

or  MABTLANO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  14.  1968 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
time  to  time,  proposals  to  rewrite  the 
Maryland  State  song  have  been  dis- 
cussed. The  present  version,  written  by 
James  Ryder  RandaU  during  the  Civil 
War,  reflects  the  bitter  feeling  of  some 
citizens  following  the  passage  through 
Baltimore  of  Union  troops  in  1861. 

There  is  some  sentiment  that  the  words 
should  reflect  the  attributes  of  the  Free 
State,  rather  than  the  attitudes  bom  out 
of  the  war  environment.  The  poet  lau- 
reate of  Maryland,  Vincent  Godfrey 
Bums,  has  written  a  new  version,  which 
I  submit  for  Inclusion  In  the  Recoro  and 
commend  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues : 

A   New    Maxtland.   Mt    MAmrLAira 
(By  Vincent  Godfrey  Bums,  poet  laureate  of 

Maryland) 
My  thankfm  heart  with  raptr^*  fllU. 

Maryland,  my  Maryland. 
When  I  behold  thy  roUlng  hllla. 

Maryland,  my  Maryland. 
I  love  your  rocks  and  rippling  rills. 

Your  waterways  where  beauty  spills      -v 
And  Nature  holds  a  thousand  thrllla — 

Maryland,  my  Maryland. 

I  love  thy  vistas  on  the  bay. 

Maryland,  my  Maryland, 
The  scent  of  rose  and  new-mown  bay, 

Maryland,  my  Maryland. 
Thy  people  love  their  work  and  play, 

Where  hopes  are  high  and  hearts  are  gay, 
Long  may  thy  noble  laws  hold  sway — 

Maryland,  my  Maryland. 

Where  heroes  of  our  past  have  stood, 
Maryland,  my  Maryland, 
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Where  patriots  served  with  hardihood. 

Maryland,  my  Maryland. 
Here  people  live  the  way  they  should. 

To  make  a  life  secure  and  good 
And  buUd  a  broader  brotherhood — 

Maryland,  my  Maryland. 

Thy  providence  by  freedom  fanned, 

Maryland,  my  Maryland, 
Spreads  happiness  on  every  hand. 

Maryland,  my  Maryland. 
Loog  may  thy  loyal  people  stand. 

No  other  state  Is  quite  so  grand 
As  our  dear  state  of  Maryland — 

Maryland,  my  Maryland. 

With  constant  faith  and  Industry, 

Maryland,  my  Blaryland. 
We  shall  serve  Ood  and  liberty. 

Maryland,  my  Maryland. 
By  works  of  love  and  charity. 

Preserve  thy  noble  destiny 
And  always  keep  the  Free  State  free — 

Maryland,  my  Maryland. 


March  lU,  1968 


Rhodesia  Report 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOTOSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  14.  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
New  Year's  recess,  Mrs.  Rarlck  and  I 
had  an  opportunity  to  visit  Rhodesia, 
and  briefly  South  Africa,  to  assess  flrst- 
hand  the  political  situation  and  to  see  the 
"real"  Rhodesia  as  distinguished  from 
the  Rhodesia  that  has  been  unmercifully 
under  attack  by  the  U.N.  and  a  portion 
of  the  press  in  this  country  and  abroad. 

In  Rhodesia  I  was  able  to  meet  eyeball 
to  eyeball  with  her  Cabinet  ministers — 
including  Prime  Minister  Ian  O.  Smith, 
and  Mr.  Clifford  Du{x>nt,  the  officer  ad- 
ministering the  Grovemment — as  well  as 
Rhodeslans  from  all  walks  of  life,  repre- 
senting white,  black,  yellow,  and  brown 
races,  which  comprise  her  population. 

By  an  on-the-spot  evaluation.  I  gained 
a  greet  deal  of  information  which  I  think 
will  be  of  immeasurable  value  In  assisting 
the  Congress  to  evaluate  the  tragic  pol- 
icy of  our  administration  In  continuing 
this  Nation's  warlike  economic  sanc- 
tions agaifist  peaceful  Rhodesia  and,  in 
fact,  all  the  responsible  South  African 
nations. 

Rhodesia  is  situated  in  south  central 
Africa  between  the  Limpopo  and  Zam- 
besla  Rivers.  Its  neighbors  are  Mozam- 
bique— a  province  of  Portugal — on  the 
east  and  northeast,  Botswsuia  on  the 
southwest.  Zambia  on  the  north,  and  the 
Republic  of  South  Africa  on  the  south. 

The  area  of  Rhodesia  is  150.820  square 
miles,  roughly  the  same  size  as  Cali- 
fornia or  three  times  the  size  of  England. 
Most  of  the  country  lies  over  2,000  feet 
above  sea  level  with  its  capital  city  of 
Salisbury  situated  on  the  high  central 
plateau,  over  5,000  feet  above  sea  level. 
The  Rhodeslans  claim  a  year-round  good 
climate. 

We  found  her  climate  delightful.  Our 
visit  was  in  the  middle  of  Africa's  sum- 
mer— yet  despite  the  hot  sun,  the  alti- 
tude made  It  possible  to  be  comfortable 
wearing  a  suit.  Every  night  we  slept  un- 
der blankets  with  a  window  open.  Air  con- 
ditioning was  unnecessary  and  screens 


are  not  found  on  windows  because  there 
are  no  Insects. 

We  were  tremendously  Impressed  with 
Rhodesia  and  South  Africa.  Both  are 
modern  progressive  nations  with  a  high 
Western-type  civilization  second  to  none 
In  the  world.  The  backward,  primitive 
image  from  movies  and  books  is  as  out 
of  date  as  cowboys  flghting  Indians  In 
the  United  States. 

Both  nations  are  well  governed.  Em- 
ployment is  high  and  economies  are  ex- 
panding. Opportunity  is  unlimited.  There 
is  little  evidence  of  poverty.  ITie  living 
standard  for  Europeans  Is  as  high  as  any 
place  In  our  country,  while  that  of  the 
blacks  Is  the  highest — by  far — of  any 
nation  on  the  African  continent,  includ- 
ing North  Africa. 

PYom  my  observations  and  interviews, 
I  am  convinced  that  the  present  govern- 
ments of  these  two  nations  are  the  only 
hope  for  any  stability  on  the  African 
continent. 

To  any  who  might  criticize  the  flrm- 
ness  in  law  and  order  In  those  countries — 
I  remind  them  there  is  little  or  no  crime, 
exc^t  that  which  Is  created  or  Instigated 
from  outside  their  borders. 

In  spite  of  sanctions,  Rhodesia's  econ- 
omy shows  every  indication  of  expand- 
ing and  continuing  strong.  Rhodesia's 
money,  the  pound,  has  not  been  deval- 
ued and  Is  exchangeable  for  $2.80  In  U.S. 
currency.  Many  people  with  investments 
In  Britain  now  wish  they  had  put  them 
in  Rhodesia  where  the  value  of  the  cur- 
rency is  protected  by  a  forward,  stable 
govemment  whose  leadership  Is  deter- 
mined that  their  grandchildren  will  not 
pay  for  the  political  follies  of  today. 

Rhodesia  is  primarily  an  agricultural 
country,  but  manufacturing  is  growing, 
especially  since  the  boycoitt.  and  now 
makes  a  strong  contribution  to  the  gross 
national  product. 

Tobacco  Is  the  most  Important  crop, 
with  nearly  $100  mllUon  worth  grown  In 
1965.  Sanctions  against  tobacco  have  had 
an  adverse  effect  on  this  commodity 
since  then,  but  Rhodesia  has  continued 
to  sell  a  substanlal  part  of  the  crop  while 
diversifying  her  agricultural  production 
both  to  fit  her  food  needs  and  export 
markets. 

For  example,  Rhodesia  once  Imported 
cotton  and  wheat,  but  she  Is  now  grow- 
ing both  crops.  Tea  and  coffee  produc- 
tion Is  Incresislng,  and  supplies  are  now 
more  than  sufficient  to  meet  the  coun- 
try's needs  and  leave  a  surplus  for  ex- 
port. The  livestock  Industry  Is  flourlsh- 
°  Ing.  Sanctions  have  a  reverse  effect 
here — more  meat  Is  now  exported  than 
before.  Tourists  and  visitors  have  no 
problems  as  the  hotels  are  all  well  sup- 
plied and  offer  a  multitude  of  Items  on 
the  menu. 

One  obvious  effect  of  the  sanctions  has 
been  that  Rhodesia's  agricultural  base 
has  been  strengthened  by  the  crop  dl- 
versiflcatlon,  and  she  has  become  self- 
sufficient. 

The  manufacturing  Industry  Is  grow- 
ing and  unlimited.  Rhodesia  Is  already 
the  most  highly  Industrialized  country 
In  Africa,  and  the  rafige  of  products  con- 
tinues to  Increase.  She  Is  fortunate  In 
having  Industrial  leadership  plus  every 
available  mineral  and  ore  needed  for  In- 
dustrialization. Corvtrary  to  some  rei>orts. 
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Rhodeslan  Industry  was  given  added 
stimulus  by  the  imposition  of  sanctions 
and  the  consequent  need  to  control  im- 
ports for  balance  of  exchange. 

A  complete  list  of  the  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  Individual  products  now 
manufactured,  processed,  or  assembled 
In  Rhodesia  would  be  Impossible. 

However,  some  of  the  most  Important 
are:  Iron  and  steel  products  of  all  kinds, 
Including  agricultural  implements;  min- 
ing equipment  and  machinery;  perma- 
nent wave  equipment  and  railway  rolling 
stock;  truck  bodies;  metal  containers; 
nuts  and  bolts;  automobile  parts  and 
accessories;  foodstuffs  of  all  kinds;  cot- 
ton and  wool  textiles;  all  types  of  cloth- 
ing and  footwear:  wood  products;  paper; 
leather  products  and  travel  goods;  rub- 
ber products  including  automobile  and 
truck  tires;  jewelry;  plastics;  sports 
goods ;  fertilizers ;  pha  rmaceuticals ; 
paints;  glass  and  glass  products  of  all 
kinds;  motor  vehicles  and  conveyances  of 
all  kinds. 

The  mining  Industry  is  active  and  It 
was  of  Interest  that  the  gigantic  Anglo- 
American  Corp.  announced  plans  for  the 
development  of  a  $30  million  nickel  mine 
this  year. 

Sanctions  have  failed  here  also,  except 
that  we  U.S.  users  of  chrome  are  forced 
to  buy  inferior  chrome  from  the  Soviet 
Union  rather  than  from  anti-Commu- 
nist Rhodesia,  including  some  mines 
owned  by  Americans. 

Here  again,  the  effects  of  sanctions 
are  rarely  noted,  except  in  finding  a  new 
factory  being  constructed  to  manufac- 
ture a  product  that  previously  was 
Imported. 

I  was  especially  looking  for  any  evi- 
dence that  Rhodesia  was  a  "threat  to 
world  peace"  as  advanced  by  some  anxi- 
ous members  of  the  press  and  our  sub- 
servient State  Department.  Unless  we  say 
peace  can  only  exist  imder  a  one  world 
of  international  communism,  Rhodesia  is 
no  threat  to  anyone.  Quite  obviously  the 
threat  to  world  peace  philosophy  had  to 
be  invented  and  promoted  by  U.S.  inter- 
nationalists to  justify  or  cover  up  the 
illegality  of  bowing  down  to  the  U.N. 
and  British  economic  boycott  against 
Rhodesia. 

Completely  lacking  was  any  feeling  of 
those  tensions  that  exist  when  one 
racial  group  or  class  is  Intent  upon  de- 
stroying the  culture  of  the  other.  The 
atmosphere  of  Rhodesia  was  peaceful. 
The  police,  predominantly  consisting  of 
black  Africans,  carry  no  guns,  nor  did 
any  citizen  seem  alarmed  at  the  pros- 
pect of  leaving  their  homes  at  night. 

After  living  In  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
its  suburbs,  it  was  refreshing  to  know 
that  criminal  elements  do  not  rule  the 
streets  of  Rhodesia  nor  are  her  leaders 
stampeded  into  impossible  programs 
through  criminal  blackmail. 

I  can  say  that  any  citizen  is  safer  in 
any  part  of  Salisbury  than  here  in  our 
Nation's  Capital.  Her  people  appear 
much  too  busy  working  and  helping  one 
another  against  their  common  ene- 
mies— the  Communist  infiltrators  and 
economic  sanctions — than  to  create  do- 
mestic problems.  And  the  Rhodeslans 
may  someday  thank  the  U.N.  for  solidly 
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uniting  their  people  behind  Rhodesia's 
leaders. 

The  first  question  I  put  to  the  Rho- 
deslan leaders  was  'Why  did  Rhodesia 
sever  her  colonial  ties  with  Britain  and 
declare  its  Independence?" 

Both  Prime  Minister  Smith  and  Mr. 
Dupont  explained  that  Rhodesia  had 
actually  been  a  self-governing  colony 
for  40  years  within  the  British  Empire. 
They  said  the  decision  to  declare  inde- 
pendence was  reached  only  after  exten- 
sive talks  made  it  clear  that  independ- 
ence for  Rhodesia  would  never  be 
granted  under  any  honorable  conditions 
whereby  a  civilized  government  of  free 
men  could  continue  to  fiouiish  and 
progress. 

'  Responsible  Rhodeslans  were  faced 
with  the  prospect  of  surrendering  con- 
trol of  their  country  to  revolutionary  ele- 
ments from  without,  which  would  create 
chaos  and  result  in  a  mass  migration  of 
needed  specialists  and  leaders  from 
Rhodesia  as  experienced  in  all  other 
overthrown  coimtrles. 

While  I  was  in  Rhodesia,  Vice  Presi- 
dent Hubert  Humphrey  arrived  in  neigh- 
boring Zambia  and  lashed  out  at  the 
members  of  the  Government  of  my  host 
country,  Rhodesia. 

After  referring  to  obstacles  which  left- 
leaning,  black  nationalist  Zambia  was 
supposed  to  face,  Mr.  Humphrey  said: 

We  all  recognize  that  the  problems  you 
face  have  been  made  doubly  difficult  by  the 
retrogressive  policies  of  your  neighbors  to 
the  South.  They  have  turned  their  faces  away 
from  the  Inevitable  triumph  of  self-deter- 
mination. 

He  continued,  saying: 

President  Johnson  has  recognized  the  spe- 
cial burdens  Imposed  on  Zambia  by  the 
Rhodeslan  rebellion.  He  has  pledged  and 
provided  American  assistance  to  Zambia  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years. 

He  then  announced  that  the  United 
States  would  give  Zambia  the  $200  mil- 
lion she  desires  for  construction  of  a 
highway  stretching  from  Dar-es-Salaam 
to  Lusaka. 

It  is  unfortunate  Mr.  Humphrey's 
speeches  were  based  on  political  infor- 
mation rather  than  facts.  For  his  facts 
were  in  reverse.  It  is  Zambia  that  suffers 
from  retrogressive  policies.  Rhodesia  is 
threatened  by  terrorists,  Communist 
trained  in  Moscow,  Havana,  and  Peking, 
that  strike  at  her  from  Zambia — with 
the  full  knowledge  and  approval  of  the 
Zamblan  Govemment — and  now  with 
the  implied  approval  of  our  U.S.  foreign 
policy.  It  is  the  Irresponsible  Zamblan 
Government  which  has  destroyed  the 
Central  African  Airways  and  Railroad 
System  that  our  taxpayers  are  now  be- 
ing asked  to  rebuild.  Conversely  Rho- 
desia has  threatened  no  attack  on  Zam- 
bia nor  does  she  harbor  terrorists  Intent 
on  overthrowing  the  Zamblan  Govem- 
ment. 

The  intemperate  remarks  of  the  Vice 
President  served  only  to  undermine  mod- 
erate stable  African  leaders  seeking  rec- 
onciliation with  Southern  Africa,  while 
at  the  same  time  his  demagoguery  as- 
sisted such  Communist  nationalists  as 
Simon  Kawpepwe,  Eduardo  Mondlane, 
and  Roberto  Holden — who  are  set  on 
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overthrowing  all  responsible  govemment 
in  Africa. 

Instead  of  helping  Africa  toward  sta- 
bility, the  policies  pronounced  by  Vice 
President  HtmPHREY  can  but  contribute 
to  its  turmoil  and  have  thrown  U.S. 
prestige  behind  the  terrorists — terrorists 
of  the  same  Communist  school  and  op- 
eration as  the  Vietcong  tearing  out  the 
hearts  of  American  boys  in  South  Viet- 
nam. A  strange  double  standard  of  for- 
eign policy. 

One  wonders  why  our  Vice  President 
did  not  take  the  opportunity  to  visit 
Rhodesia,  South  Africa,  the  Portuguese 
provinces,  or  Malawi  to  see  firsthand 
what  he  proclaims  he  wants  destroyed. 
If  he  had,  his  imfortunate  statements 
would  never  have  been  uttered  like  explo- 
sive charges  to  impassion  the  primitive 
minds  of  African  peoples. 

Rhodesia,  in  contrast  with  her  black 
militant  neighbor  on  the  North,  has 
not — in  tmy  manner — impeded  the  move- 
ment of  copper  from  the  rich  Zamblan 
mines.  Also,  it  is  Rhodesia  that  continues 
to  supply  Zambia  with  electrical  power 
from  the  generators  located  on  Rho- 
desia's side  of  the  Kariba  dam. 

While  Rhodesia  is  contantly  threat- 
ened by  terrorists  harbored  in  Zambia, 
no  action  is  taken  to  damage  the  Zam- 
blan economy  and,  incidentally,  the  U.S. 
supply  of  copiJer.  And,  let  us  remember 
Rhodesia  has  not  sought  nor  received 
any  of  our  taxpayers'  foreign  aid.  She 
seeks  only  peace — to  be  left  alone  to  run 
her  own  affairs. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  U.N.  sanctions 
instigated  by  the  racist  tribal  states  in 
the  U.N.  have  failed  to  topple  the  Smith 
government  of  Rhodesia.  The  stores  are 
full  of  goods  from  many  countries,  par- 
ticularly West  Germany,  France,  and 
Japan.  U.N.  sanctions  have  simply  re- 
alined  trading  competitors,  which  have 
merely  displaced  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  in  the  lucrative  and  ex- 
panding Rhodeslan  market. 

Also  Rhodeslan  capital  and  ingenuity 
are  creating  their  own  source  of  needed 
products  through  their  own  factories 
and  Industries;  thus,  unintentionally 
strengthening  the  Republic  and  destroy- 
ing once-existing  markets  for  U.S.  pro- 
duce. 

It  could  be  a  big  step  toward  correc- 
tion of  our  payment  deficit  if  American 
companies  were  free  to  enter  the  Rho- 
deslan market. 

On  the  other  hand,  sanctions  had  by 
conservative  estimate,  cost  Britain  an 
estimated  $550  million  by  June  of  1967. 
Additionally,  there  has  been  a  further 
worldwide  loss  to  the  British  insurance 
industry  resulting  from  the  restriction 
placed  by  the  British  Govemment  on 
meeting  Its  claims  in  Rhodesia. 

Mr.  Wrathall,  the  Rhodeslan  Minister 
of  Finance  estimated  that  up  to  $750 
million  in  banking  deposits  have  been 
withdrawn  or  withheld  from  the  London 
market  because  of  fear  of  some  subse- 
quent freeze  action  on  the  Rhodesia 
pattern. 

The  British  Socialists  truly  cut  off 
England's  nose  to  spite  her  face  and  have 
brought  upon  her  people  devaluation  of 
her  pound,  while  Rhodesia's  pound  re- 
mains sound. 
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The  British  have  given  Kenneth  Ka- 
unda.  President  of  Zambia,  over  $40  mil- 
lion In  aid,  since  Rhodeslan  UDI,  to  help 
break  off  economic  relations  with  the 
Smith  government. 

Of  course,  Kaunda,  a  frequent  visitor 
to  Moscow  and  Peking  la  also  receiving 
Communist  aid.  while  Rhodesia  and 
South  Africa  receive  none. 

All  in  all  we  enjoyed  Rhodesia  and 
the  courage  and  determination  of  her 
peoples  and  leaders.  The  beauty  of  her 
scenery,  including  Victoria  Palls,  the 
flowers,  and  peace  of  mind  make  Rhode- 
sia truly  a  haven  of  peace  and  tran- 
quillity and  a  garden  spot  of  the  world. 

The  struggles  they  overcome  as  they 
progress  can  but  be  assessed  as  Jealousy 
from  the  Inferior  leadership  of  the  less 
fortunate  tribal  states  of  Africa. 

Rhodesia  Is  entitled  to  the  full  respect 
and  recognition  of  the  free  world.  And 
her  leaders  only  ask  to  be  left  alone  so 
that  Rhodeslans  can  solve  Rhodesia's 
problems. 

I  wish  them  well  and  Oodspeed  In 
their  continued  role  of  responsibility  on 
an  unstable;  continent  and  in  a  troubled 
world. 


Vietaan  Diary:  A  Hooston  Minister  Oat- 
linet  Profress,  aad  Ways  We  Can  Help 

HON.  BOB  CASEY 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVBS 

Thursday.  March  14.  1968 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  timely  and  important  articles  on 
Vietnam  I  have  had  the  privilege  to  read 
was  authored  by  Rev.  Mr.  John  Click, 
pastor  of  the  Richmond  Plaza  Baptist 
Church  in  Bellaire,  Tex. 

My  constituent  penned  a  keen  and  per- 
ceptive analysis,  which  was  printed  with 
outstanding  photographs  of  his  tour  of 
the  war-torn  nation  In  the  Houston 
Chronicle  Texas  magazine  of  March  10. 
1968 

Of  particular  importance  to  me  was 
the  announcement  by  Pastor  Click  of  a 
program  which  could  well  serve  as  a 
model  for  other  areas  of  our  own  country. 
It  is  "Project  Brotherhood"  soon  to  be 
launched  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Houston  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
In  Houston,  an  advisory  council  selected 
from  leaders  in  local  government,  fra- 
ternal, business,  and  social  organizations 
will  serve  as  a  coordinating  and  receiving 
agency  to  provide  needed  aid  to  a  sister 
city  selected  in  Vietnam— in  this  in- 
stance, the  city  of  Danang.  A  similar 
group  In  the  Vietnamese  city  will  be 
chosen,  and  will  survey  the  needs  of  the 
community  and  forward  specific  re- 
quests for  help. 

This  Is  a  magnificent  program  to  help 
a  valiant  people,  and  I  take  great  pride 
that  the  leadership  for  Instituting  it 
came  from  my  own  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  great  de- 
bate sweeping  the  country  on  our  efforts 
to  help  the  Vietnamese  people  maintain 
their  freedom  from  Communist  slavery.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  read  Pastor  Click's 
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excellent  assessment  of  our  efforts — past, 
present,  and  future.  The  article  follows: 

VnTNAM    DXABT 

It  waa  In  June  that  I  began  seriously 
wondering,  with  some  frustration.  Just  ex- 
actly how  one  person  might  contribute  to 
the  alleviation  of  the  suffering  of  at  least 
some  of  the  civilians  of  South  Vietnam. 

I  discussed  It  with  one  of  my  congrega- 
tion at  the  Richmond  Plaza  Baptist  Church. 
Buddy  Townsend.  and  It  occurred  to  us  that 
perhaps  we  could  launch  some  sort  of  peo- 
ple-to-people aid  project  through  the  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

I  was  going  to  Japan  in  September  on  a 
preaching  mission;  suppose  I  go  onto  Viet- 
nam to  survey  the  needs  and  the  possibility 
of  our  helping? 

The  JC  executive  committee  thought  it 
was  a  good  Idea.  So  did  President  Johnson, 
the  State  Department,  the  U.S.  Agency  for 
International  Development  and  the  Pentagon. 
We  went  to  Washington  for  a  two-day  brief- 
ing, and  on  September  17,  after  I'd  Onisbed 
my  work  In  Japan.  Billy  Keith  one  of  our  Par 
East  missionaries,  and  I  landed  In  Saigon. 
What  follows  Is  a  random  sampling  of  what 
we  saw  there  and  elsewhere  .  .  . 

SAIGON   scnfcs 

We  go  first  to  a  church.  In  a  converted 
French  home,  called  the  Trinity  Baptist  al- 
though it  Is  actually  interdenominational. 
An  evangelistic  meeting  Is  In  progress.  The 
pews  are  packed  with  OIs.  One  of  them  U 
baptised  by  a  military  chaplain  In  a  make- 
shift baptistry  In  a  lovely  garden. 

A  Buddhist  funeral  procession  moves 
through  the  street.  The  body  of  the  deceased 
is  m  an  ornate  carriage  resplendent  in  red 
and  gold.  The  family  follows  on  foot,  walling 
in  Its  anguish. 

The  vendors'  stalls  on  the  streets,  dis- 
pensing everything  from  food  to  dental  serv- 
ices. The  dentist  sits  at  his  table.  Just  as  do 
the  peddlers.  A  customer  stops,  sits.  The 
dentist  yanks  out  a  tooth  with  forceps  un- 
cleaned  since  the  last  extraction.  No  an- 
esthetic. He  adds  the  tooth  to  a  mounting 
pile  of  teeth  on  the  table.  The  patient  pays 
and  moves  on. 

There  is  no  night  In  Saigon.  Flares  con- 
stantly Illuminate  the  city's  skies  lest  enemy 
movements  go  undetected.  The  rumble  of 
mortar  Are  is  not  always  distant. 

Bicycles  everywhere,  gilding  along  wide 
and  lovely  boulevards,  the  buildings  forming 
a  gleaming  potpourri  of  old  and  new,  a  city 
deserving  of  the  label.  "Pearl  of  the  Orient. " 
but  for  the  unmistakable  ugliness  of  war 
that  mars  it. 

SAVE    THE    CHILDREN 

We  move  on  to  Qui  Nhon  to  a  Save  the 
Children  hospital,  a  British  volunteer  agency 
operation.  This  home  is  an  Intemedlary  be- 
tween a  hospital  and  the  return  of  a  child 
to  his  home  or  to  an  orphanage. 

The  director,  a  British  woman,  tells  us  that 
she  has  not  received  a  child  whose  injury 
was  the  result  of  American  warfare.  Of 
course,  our  bombs,  our  bullets,  our  napalm 
have  Injured  children;  naturally,  this  Is  war. 
But  all  her  children  were  Injured  by  Viet 
Cong  hostiUtles  in   their  villages,  she  says. 

One  little  girl  has  two  broken  legs  on  the 
mend.  We  are  told  Viet  Cong  terrorlste  broke 
them  purposely. 

OPEN    AKMS 

Prom  the  hospital  to  a  Chleu  Hoi  (Open 
Arms)  camp  These  camps  take  In  those  who 
desert  the  Viet  Cong  or  the  North  Vietnamese 
regulars.  Men  here  are  being  fed,  clothed, 
retrained.  Some  will  eventually  resume  a 
place  In  South  Vietnamese  society.  I  talked 
with  a  soldier  who  had  given  himself  up  and 
had  only  been  In  camp  a  few  days.  He  says 
simply.  "I  am  no  longer  afraid.  I  am  no 
longer  hungry  '  The  security  and  shelter 
offered  here  seem  effective  In  their  promise. 
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We  are  told  that  It  costs  about  $300,000  to 
kill  a  Viet  Cong.  The  Open  Arms  program 
estimates  its  costs  at  about  9135  per  man 
rehabilitated.  Strange  that  life  and  death 
have  such  a  different  value. 


TWO   BITS 

At  Landing  Zone  "Two  Bits"  with  the  First 
Cavalry  Division,  we  go  on  patrol  We  find 
enemy  bunkers,  ingenious  networks  of  tun- 
nels and  trenches  that  took  years  to  build 

These  bunkers  and  tunnels  house  some  of 
the  more  ingenious  retaliatory  measiires  in 
the  war.  Poisoned  sticks  bidden  under  grass 
matting,  deadly  cobras  pinned  down  and 
ready  to  strike  out  at  the  first  appetizing 
target — hopefully  an  American  GI.  A  Viet 
Cong  answer  to  modern  warfare. 

MED-CAP 

A  more  peaceful  mission  begins.  With 
MED-CAP,  a  civic  action  arm  of  the  military, 
we  go  Into  the  villages  of  the  Qui  Nhon  area. 
The  OIs  evidence  a  deep  satisfaction  with 
their  work. 

Some  are  medics,  others  are  there  to  pro- 
tect the  medics.  As  our  helicopters  appear, 
villagers  begin  gathering,  all  with  a  variety 
of  Ills,  some  real,  some  imaginary,  some  only 
seeking  sutus.  All  are  treated. 

Medics  replace  home  remedies  of  cow  dung 
plaster  with  more  hygienic  medications;  those 
whose  Illnesses  are  not  physical  are  satisfied 
with  band-aids.  A  touch  of  the  absurd  in  a 
grim  war — a  miscellany  of  band-aids  plast- 
ered profusely  over  healthy  bodies.  But  every 
one  gets  his  share. 

These  people  take  no  chances.  Along  with 
band-aids  dangle  a  variety  of  religious  amu- 
lets. I  suppose  that  the  villagers  reason  why 
not — hoping  perhaps  that  someone  Is  right. 

I  remember  the  young  girl  holding  the 
baby;  she  was  Its  mother,  not  over  16  and  the 
child  almost  2. 

These  troops  have  a  real  affection  for  these 
children  and  the  children  cluster  around, 
crowding  to  llste;i  to  the  radio  talk. 

The  South  Korean  troops  use  a  different 
approach  In  the  villages.  They  don't  give 
candy  to  the  children  but  Instead  talk  to  the 
head  man.  They  politely  warn  of  retaliation 
If  support  Is  given  to  the  VC. 

Their  methods  of  Interrogation  are  effec- 
tive. I  am  told  that  on  one  occasion  when 
VC  prlfoners  were  not  cooperative,  they  were 
taken  for  a  helicopter  ride.  Asking  one  a  ques- 
tion and  receiving  no  answer,  the  Koreans 
pushed  him  from  the  copter.  The  remaining 
prisoners  were  eager  to  talk. 

THE    MONTACNARDS 

The  Montagnards  are  the  Vietnamese 
equivalent  of  the  American  Indians.  Like  the 
Indians  they  were  here  first  and  were  crowd- 
ed out  of  villages,  from  their  fields  and  homes. 
The  Vietnamese  consider  them  inferiors.  But 
in  spite  of  the  discrimination  I  find  these 
people  most  loyal  in  their  support  of  the 
U.S.  effort.  They  have  an  almost  fanatical 
hatred  of  the  communists.  Before  the  X!S. 
came,  they  lived  like  animals.  But  I  find 
them  very  gracious  and  hospitable  people. 

AXVN 

How  good  are  the  South  Vietnamese  troops? 
Our  own  mUltary  tells  me  that  they  are  Just 
aa  good  as  their  leadership.  Some  is  good, 
some  is  bad.  The  old  French  system  of  buy- 
ing commissions  persists,  perpetuating  poor 
leadership  In  some  cases.  But  we  are  assured 
that  this  system  is  rapidly  changing. 

Still,  let's  face  It.  tacit  agreements  some- 
times exist  between  VC  and  ARVN  offlctrs, 
agreements  whereby  each  leaves  the  othv 
alone.  We  are  told  of  one  incident.  A  VC 
commander  attacked,  then  found  that  the 
enemy  CO  was  an  old  friend.  Apologies  were 
made  and  each  went  on  his  way.  It  sounds 
like  our  own  civil  war  when  gray  and  blue 
traded  tobacco  across  guard  lines. 

I  am  told  of  an  ARVN  patrol,  dropped  by 
a  U.S.  helicopter  Into  the  field,  their  mission 
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to  sweep  a  valley  clear  of  VC.  After  two  hours 
they  had  not  made  their  sweep  of  the  valley 
but  It  was  time  for  lunch.  So  they  knocked 
off,  radioed  In  to  be  picked  up. 

In  scxne  cases,  the  situation  Is  improving, 
we  are  told,  and  yet  I  hear  that  ARVN  troops 
snot  up  more  than  a  million  rounds  of  am- 
munition at  midnight  in  celebration  of  Tet, 
the  Vietnamese  lunar  new  year,  the  day  be- 
fore the  big  Viet  Cong  offensive.  Despite 
knowledge  that  tbe  offensive  was  imminent. 

Perhaps  Integrirtion  of  ARVN  troops  under 
U.S.  commanders  is  the  answer. 

CAN  THO 

,  We  arrive  In  Can  Tho  to  visit  a  World 
Vision  school,  one  of  27  such  volunteer  agen- 
cies in  Vietnam.  We  walk  into  the  classroom 
and  the  students  quickly  rise  to  attention. 
The  French  influence.  Education  in  Vietnam 
is  primary.  Under  the  French  system,  educa- 
tion was  highly  selective  and  only  a  few 
received  schooling.  Volunteer  agencies  such 
as  World  Vision  are  trying  to  change  this, 
attempting  to  educate  the  peasantry  to  their 
responsibility. 

The  Song  Hau  Glang  River  runs  through 
downtown  Can  Tho.  This  river  shades  Buffalo 
Bayou  In  the  garbage  and  filth  It  contains. 
It  Is  a  bathing  place,  a  toilet,  a  swimming 
hole,  a  pot  to  wash  dishes  in.  The  aroma  Is 
obnoxious — mingled  odors  of  cooking  rice, 
rotten  fish,  human  excrement,  all  spiced  with 
the  scents  of  cinnamon  and  cloves.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  the  life  expectancy  here  Is 
about  35. 

IMPRESSIONS 

There  are  obvious  beachheads  that  we  have 
made  in  this  war.  We  are  making  progress. 
I  am  convinced  of  that,  even  in  the  light  of 
•the  recent  Viet  Cong  offensive.  We  are  mak- 
ing strategic  progress,  Ijoth  military  and  po- 
litical, m  Vietnam.  One  plus  factor  is  that 
almost  95  per  cent  of  all  those  who  were 
registered  or  qualified  to  vote  did  so  In  the 
presidential  election.  True,  many  are  not 
qualified.  Just  as  many  fall  to  register  here. 
But  still,  nearly  96  per  cent  did  vote.  In  the 
face  of  Viet  Cong  threats  to  their  life,  their 
property,  their  home,  their  community. 

Another  plus  factor  is  the  work  of  those 
27  volunteer  agencies.  "Hiese  people  are  dem- 
onstrating selflessness  and  dedication  that 
Is  a  real  inspiration. 

I  was  also  greatly  impressed  with  the 
Agency  for  International  Developwnent.  We 
have  a  lot  of  fine  young  men  and  women  out 
In  Vietnam  working  for  this  organization. 
Their  primary  Job.  as  I  have  stated,  is  the 
supplying  of  funds,  logistic  support  for  the 
carrying  out  of  specific  responsibilities  of  the 
voluntary  agencies.  They  also  furnish  vari- 
eties of  technical  assistance  to  the  govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam.  These  young  men, 
working  out  there  under  very  strenuous 
circumstances  and  great  personal  peril,  are 
there  because  they  believe  that  what  they 
are  doing  Is  the  most  important  piece  of  work 
that  they  could  possibly  be  doing  right 
now,  anywhere. 

The  military,  I  learned.  Is  concerned 
with  the  condition  of  the  civilians.  We  see 
pictures  of  the  bombings  and  the  burning. 
We  don't  see  pictures  of  soldiers  giving 
blood  voluntarily.  We  dont  see  pictures  of 
them  spending  hours  working  the  shriveled 
legs  of  a  crippled  Vietnamese  child.  We 
haven't  hettfd  about  the  children's  hospital 
in  Da  Nang,  a  hospital  servicemen  buUt,  with 
their  funds  and  building  materials  they 
somehow  secured.  No,  we  haven't  heard 
about  this  hospital,  staffed  by  doctors  and 
corpemen  and  others  during  their  off  duty 
hours.  Yet,  this  "action"  Is  part  of  the  war. 
On  the  negative  side,  the  American  people 
must  g«t  themselves  psychologically  condi- 
tioned to  the  fact  that  if  we  are  to  win  the 
peace  In  South  Vietnam  we  are  going  to  be 
there  a  long  time.  If  the  fighting  stops  to- 
morrow, the  war  for  men's  minds  and  hecu'ts 
will  have  Just  beg\in. 
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There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  if  the 
communists  do  reach  an  agreement  with  us 
which  allowed  us  to  remain,  perhaps  not 
militarily,  but  In  the  sense  of  advisors  and 
helpers  In  the  civilian  area,  they  would 
launch  another  war,  a  subversive  war. 

So.  the  war  is  Just  beginning. 

When  you  realize  that  these  people  have 
known  nothing  but  totalitarian  types  of  gov- 
ernment for  centuries.  It  follows  that  It  will 
be  many,  many  years  before  the  average 
Vietnamese  can  even  comprehend  a  real 
definition  of  democracy. 

We  cannot  expect  this  country — which  Is 
so  totally  unlike  our  own,  geographically, 
ethnically,  ethically  and  religiously — ever  to 
be  a  nation  patterned  after  the  United  States. 
The  best  we  can  hope  for  there  is  that  we  by 
our  presence,  can  provide  an  umbrella  of  se- 
curity to  this  nation  so  that  it  can  develop 
upon  whatever  lines  approved  by  its  people. 

If  the  war  is  to  be  won  and  the  peace  Is 
to  be  won,  the  South  Vietnamese  people 
themselves  must  win  it.  We  can  support,  we 
can  encourage  them,  we  can  give  them  as- 
sistance, but  they  must  have  the  virlll  to  win. 

There  must  be  a  continued  effort  to  pro- 
mote honesty  and  Integrity  in  high  places  of 
the  government. 

There  must  be  continued  emphasis  on  the 
Saigon  government  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  people,  llie  average  pleas- 
ant in  Vietnam  does  not  think  beyond  his 
family  or  his  village.  This  is  a  typically  Orien- 
tal framework  of  thought.  It  is  hard  for  him 
to  conceive  of  a  central  government;  to  think 
of  Saigon  as  administering  his  life  or  the  af- 
fairs of  his  nation.  It  Is  hard  for  him  to  think 
of  himself,  his  village,  as  part  of  a  nation. 
The  only  way  Saigon  can  change  his  thought 
concept  is  to  take  a  greater  Interest  in  his 
problems.  The  only  reason  the  central  gov- 
ernment ever  sends  anyone  to  the  hamlets  Is 
to  collect  taxes.  It  must  administer  to  the 
people's  needs,  to  their  bodies,  to  their  minds. 
There  must  be  land  reform.  There  must  be 
an  increase  in  technical  training  as  trac- 
tors and  other  mechanized  equipment  re- 
place people  on  the  farms  who  have  been  tied 
to  the  soil.  They  must  be  given  something 
else  to  do.  The  central  government  must 
prove  Its  Interest  In  the  people.  It  must  prove 
that  the  capitalistic  system  is  more  con- 
cerned about  the  welfare  of  the  people  than 
the  communists. 

Now,  if  we  are  in  a  fire  fight  with  the  Viet 
Cong  and  a  rice  crop  is  destroyed,  the  Viet 
Cong  does  all  it  can  to  get  in  there  and  re- 
place that  rice  before  the  government  can. 
If  the  central  government  Imposes  a  certain 
tax  on  the  people,  the  Viet  Cong  Imposes  a 
smaller  tax. 

There  are  two  governments  in  South  Viet- 
nam, one  visible,  one  invisible.  Both  are  very 
real.  The  Viet  Cong  is  trying  to  show  that 
they  care  more  for  the  people  than  does  the 
central  government.  We  must  show  the  peo- 
ple, they  must  show  them,  that  the  central 
government  really  cares. 

PROJECT  BROTHERHOOD  * 

So  how  can  we  help? 

The  JCs  have  evolved  a  definite  program 
which  is  about  to  be  launched. 

For  four  reasons,  we  chose  to  focus  our 
efforts  on  the  city  of  Da  Nang  and  its  en- 
virons. 

1.  Because  we  were  impressed  with  the 
local  administration  of  the  city.  There  have 
been  charges,  all  too  true,  of  corruption 
elsewhere.  But  the  U.S.  Navy,  which  admin- 
isters military  affairs  in  Da  Nang.  is  con- 
vinced that  the  local  administration  there 
is  genuinely  concerned  about  its  people  and 
their  betterment. 

2.  Da  Nang  is  far  to  the  north,  a  critical 
area,  and  could  serve  as  sort  of  a  showcase 
to  North  Vietnam. 

3.  AID  personnel  In  Da  Nang  expressed 
particularly  strong  Interest  in  helping  us. 

4.  The  Navy  there  promised  us  logistic  sup- 
port.  I.e.,  It  win  help  oversee  distribution 
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of  whatever  goods  or  materials  we  send. 

In  Houston,  we  are  forming  an  advisory 
council  made  up  of  representatives  from 
local  government,  fraternal,  business  and 
social  organizations. 

A  similar  organization — made  up  of  a 
cross-section  of  the  population — is  being 
formed  In  Da  Nang.  It  will  constantly  survey 
the  needs  of  its  community  and  forward 
specific  requests  to  our  Project  Brotherhood 
organization. 

We  will  act  as  a  coordinating  and  receiving 
agency,  calling  on  appropriate  groups  to 
provide  the  needed  aid — be  It  In  the  various 
fields  of  medicine,  the  collection  of  clothing, 
those  Interested  in  increasing  literacy,  what- 
ever. 

AID.  the  Navy  and  our  Vietnamese  coun- 
terpart committee  will  assure  that  what  we 
send  goes  where  it  will  do  the  most  good. 

We  are  confident  that  the  program  will 
work.  We  hope  it  becomes  a  model  project 
for  others  to  follow.  We  believe  It  Is  the  least 
we  can  do. 


An  Invitation  to  More  Violence 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  ASHMORE 

OF  SOUTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  14.  1968 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  upon 
completing  the  reading  of  the  full  text 
of  the  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Civil  Disorders.  I  find  it  difficult  to  fully 
express  the  extent  of  my  disagreement 
with  the  Commission  on  most  of  its 
"findings."  In  my  view,  the  mandate 
given  in  good  faith  to  this  Commission 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
has  been  misused  to  the  point  that  we 
may  expect  more  trouble,  more  riots,  and 
more  lawlessness  from  the  ghetto  than 
we  could  have  expected  prior  to  the  Com- 
mission's "report."  The  report  is  possibly 
the  most  subjective,  biased,  opinionated, 
piece  of  official  or  semiofficial  literature 
I  have  ever  read.  It  is,  in  effect,  an  invi- 
tation to  more  violence,  a  sanction  to  the 
militant,  and  an  umbrella  to  the  future 
ghetto  rioter. 

The  report  states  that  the  blame  for 
the  riots  and  civil  disorders  must  be 
shared  by  the  total  society.  FYom  that 
point  on,  the  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion berate  and  blame,  the  police,  the 
"establishment,"  the  attitudes  of  all 
whites,  and  others.  There  are  elements 
which  conspicuously  escape  any  mention 
of  wrongdoing — these  are  the  ghetto 
residents,  the  black  power  advocates,  the 
looters,  rioters,  and  propagandists.  At 
one  pKjint,  the  report  even  equates  the 
purveyor  of  black  power  with  the  pillar  of 
Negro  history,  Booker  T.  Washington. 
Elsewhere  the  report  says  that  the  ghetto 
resident  bears  the  burden  of  white  re- 
pression and  racism  at  the  hands  of  some 
police.  I  ask  the  Members  of  Congress: 
What  could  be  more  inflammatory?  What 
words  could  offer  more  solace  to  potential 
rioters  in  the  hot  summers  ahead? 

By  far  the  most  absurd  "finding"  of 
the  Commission  is  found  in  chapter  IX, 
"Comparing  the  Immigrant  and  Negro 
Experience."  It  was  "found"  that  the 
lack  of  political  machines  in  the  ghetto 
areas  were  behind  the  ghetto  resident's 
failure  to  succeed  economically.  Such  a 
view  is  preposterous,  and  I  would  be  most 
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Interested  In  knowing  how  this  oi>lnlon 

was  reached. 

In  closing,  I  commend  to  my  colleagues 
and  others  who  are  Interested,  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  which  appeared  In  the 
Oreenvllle  News  on  March  5.  1M8: 
A)«  DrriTATioif  to  lfo«>  ViOLBfCS 
After  reading  and  r«-rMkdlng  the  full  t«xt 
of  the  summary  of  the  President's  National 
Advlaory  Commission  on  ClvU  Dlsordera,  we 
can  only  conclude  that,  on  balance.  It  may 
do  some  good  In  some  areaa,  but  thU  will  be 
overwhelmingly  offset  by  the  harmful  ef- 
fects which  can  be  clearly  foreseen  and  are 
frightening  to  contemplate. 

Much  of  It  Is  soiukd.  It  adopts  as  Its  own 
and  recommends  certain  programs  which 
already  have  been  started  In  many  localities 
to  help  the  underprivileged  to  help  them- 
selves. 

But  these  are  lost  In  the  Commission's 
attempt  to  produce  "shock"  action.  In  Its 
failure  to  recognize  that  there  are  two  sides 
to  the  race  Issue  and  In  Its  dismissal  of  part 
of  the  facts  In  the  causes  of  the  disorders  of 
1967  and  before. 

Overall,  the  report  Is  a  blatant  Invitation 
to  rtDlence  and  rebellion  by  the  Negro  mi- 
nority, which  It  totally  absolves  of  any 
blame  for  Its  own  plight,  against  the  White 
majority,  which  It  totally  condemns  with  no 
redeeming  deeds  or  mitigating  circum- 
stances. 

By  the  same  token.  It  Is  a  flagrant  chal- 
lenge to  civil  rights  extremists  and  political 
demagogues  to  do  their  worst. 

It  proposes  to  remake  a  whole  society  over- 
night and  to  alter  human  natiire  Into  some- 
thing almost  faultless  day  before  yesterday. 
It  suggests  a  staggering  federal  program  of 
education.  Integration.  Income  supplements, 
housing  and  rental  and  home  purchase  sup- 
plements and  unrestricted  welfare  which 
would  cost  upwards  ctf  $2  billion  a  month. 
But  it  suggests  neither  a  means  of  raising 
the  revenue,  nor  a  plan  for  spending  the 
money    wisely    and   effectively. 

In  brief,  the  Commission  has  taken  at  face 
value  every  claim  made  and  every  accusation 
leveled  by  the  most  extreme  of  the  civil  rights 
activists  of  every  hue  and  stripe.  And  it  has 
wrapped  up  Into  one  package  every  give- 
away scheme  that  the  farthest  out  social 
thinkers  In  Washington  and  elsewhere  have 
been  able  to  dream  up.  It  calls  for  the  total 
welfare  state — now. 

Worst  of  all,  it  leaves  the  Impression  that 
this  can  and  must  be  done  before  summer, 
which  of  course  Is  ridiculous.  It  adds  the 
element  of  blackmail  by  raising  the  specter  of 
a  massive  Black  racist  rebellion  If  the  Whites 
don't  knuckle  down  and  fork  over. 

It  Is  totally  materialistic  and  p>atemallstlc. 
It  makes  little  or  no  mention  of  moral  values 
and  none  of  spiritual  values.  Nowhere  does 
It  suggest  that  the  beneficiaries  of  the  pro- 
grams It  proposes  do  anything  to  earn  their 
share  of  the  public  largess. 

The  Commission  seems  to  be  preparing  the 
country  for  an  inevitable  and  probably  pro- 
longed period  of  violence  in  the  streets,  which 
is  Itself  criminal  in  nature  and  certain  to  lead 
to  more  crime. 

Yet  It  literally  and  figiiratlvely  would  dis- 
arm law  enforcement  by  blaming  the  "at- 
titude" of  police  officers  for  much  of  what 
has  gone  before  and  recommending  that  they 
not  be  allowed  to  use  maximum  force  to  ap- 
prehend the  criminals  and  put  down  the  vio- 
lence and  Insurrection  It  sees  ahead. 

The  report  does  say  at  the  outset  that  vio- 
lence does  not  remake  a  society,  that  dis- 
ruption and  disorder  nourish  repression,  not 
Justice,  and  that  the  community  cannot  and 
will  not  tolerate  coercion  and  mob  rule.  Yet, 
throughout  the  report,  there  is  the  Inference 
from  past  events  that  only  these  tactics  have 
produced  results  for  the  Negro. 
It  portrays  the  Negro  as  the  hapless  victim 
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of  bis  environment  and  the  White  man  as 
the  creator  and  perpetrator  of  that  environ- 
ment. Of  such  generalities  are  riots  bom.  The 
report  makes  It  official. 

The  ComnUaslon  made  some  fundamental 
mistakes.  Perhaps  the  most  serious  Is  its 
indictment,  trial  and  conviction  of  the  whole 
of  White  America  of  racial  bias,  to  which  it 
attributes  the  whole  of  the  race  problem. 
This  is  arrant  nonsense.  Black  racial  bias 
Is  a  fact. 

The  second  moat  serious  is  its  failure  to 
urge  more  Negroes  to  take  advantage  of  the 
many  opportunities  they  already  have,  and 
to  point  out  that  many  of  them  have  done 
so.  Exceptional  Negroes  in  large  numbers. 
have  followed  the  example  of  ethnic  minori- 
ties before  them. 

The  Irish,  the  Poles  and  any  number  of 
natives  of  several  Middle  lEastem  countries — 
to  say  nothing  of  the  Jews  who  fled  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  Soviet  DAlon  during  this 
century  and  especially  during  the  last  gen- 
eration— and  have  broken  out  of  poverty  and 
the  slums  they  miscall  "ghettos."  Negroes 
have.  More  can. 

Still  another  mistake  was  to  call  tor  greater 
force  to  bring  about  integration  as  the  solu- 
tion to  education  and  housing  problems, 
rather  than  better  schools  and  t>etter  hous- 
ing for  all.  Here,  as  in  other  Instances,  the 
report  merely  calls  for  more  action  of  the 
kind  that  baa  already  failed. 

Burled  in  pages  of  matter  which  is  bound 
to  become  an  endless  source  of  Black  racist 
propaganda,  are  a  few  potentially  good  Ideas 
for  encouraging  those  who  are  willing  and 
able  to  make  a  better  life  for  themselves,  for 
creating  and  stimulating  Interest  in  better 
educational  opportunity,  for  training  and, 
maybe,  motivating,  the  unemployed  and  the 
indolent  for  productive  employment. 

But  it  Is  going  to  be  difficult  for  Congress 
and  the  state  legislatures,  the  city  councils 
and  the  public  and  private  community  action 
groups  to  dig  them  out  and  develop  them  to 
the  point  of  practical  implementation.  The 
report  has  finished  the  ugly  Job  of  arraying 
race  against  race,  class  against  class  and  the 
havenots  against  the  haves. 

The  "long,  hot  summer"  of  1968  may  be 
longer  and  hotter  than  it  might  have  been. 
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CoUefiate  Nondiscrimiiiatioii 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    I.Ot7ISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  14.  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  fight- 
ing men  in  Vietnam  and  around  the 
world  wlU  be  happy  to  learn  that  upon 
their  return  from  combat  they  will  not 
be  discriminated  against — at  least  at 
Yale.  They  will  be  treated  on  the  same 
basis  as  convicted  draft  dodgers. 

Perhaps  every  returned  serviceman 
seeking  an  education  should  be  notified 
that  Yale  has  now  sunk  to  a  hideaway  of 
intellectual  nothingness — and  certainly 
no  representative  of  the  D.S.  people  can 
tolerate  any  of  our  tax  money  subsidizing 
the  glorification  of  draft  dodgers. 

I  include  the  Associated  Press  release 
of  March  12  following  my  comments: 

[Prom   the   Washington    (D.C.)    Post.   Mar. 
12,  1968) 
Yalm  To  Rkadiut  Daarr  PBormzas 
Naw  Havkk.  Conn.,  March  11. — Yale  stu- 
dents who  go  to  prison  rather  than  be  drafted 
will  be  readmitted  to  the  imiverslty  as  read- 
ily as  those  who  have  served  in  the  armed 
forces. 


"We  believe  that  a  student  who  receives  a 
criminal  conviction  for  non-compliance  with 
an  induction  order.  If  that  noncompliance  la 
demonstrably  rooted  In  conscience,  should 
be  considered  for  readmlsslon  on  the  same 
basis  as  those  who  withdrew  for  service " 
Yale  President  Kingman  Brewster  Jr.  said 
today  in  a  memo  to  the  deans  and  faculty  cf 
the  university. 


Array  Definition  of  "SUfhtly  Woanded' 


HON.  JOE  SKUBITZ 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  14,  1968 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  doubt 
there  Is  any  Member  of  Congress  who 
has  not.  in  the  past  year,  tried  to  assLst 
families  oif  Vietnam  soldiers  in  gettlnz 
information  to  or  from  Vietnam.  DifQcuI- 
tles  can  be  objectively  analyzed,  but  I 
can  find  no  way  to  rationalize  an  error 
or  misinformation  which  results  in  ex- 
treme emotional  shocks  to  these  families. 
I  am  extremely  concerned  with  the  seem- 
ing mishandling  of  information  by 
branches  of  the  armed  services  pertain- 
ing to  soldiers  who  have  been  wounded. 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  "policy"  or 
a  "lack  of  it"  which  permits  such  situa- 
tions as  the  following  to  occur.  I  am  in- 
serting a  letter  from  Mr.  Prank  Ross  of 
Wellington.  Kans.,  who  accurately  sum- 
marizes the  imfortunate  situation  which 
resulted  from  an  effort  in  which  I  shared 
to  learn  the  condition  of  one  Kansa.s 
soldier.  Mr.  Ross  sums  it  up  correctly 
when  he  states  in  his  letter: 

What  we  tried  to  do  to  help— did  more 
barm  ttian  good. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neives  Comejo,  parents 
of  the  wounded  soldier,  cannot  under- 
stand. Neither  can  this  Congressman 
imderstand. 

I  commend  the  following  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues.  It  may  be  that  you 
will  wish  not  to  assure  parents  in  relieved 
tones  when  you  leam  their  boy  is  only 
"slightly  injured." 

The  letter  referred  to  follows : 

Jai^tuabt  31, 1968. 
Re  Sp4c.   Sam   CorneJo,  US55984440,   Co.  A. 
2nd   Branch,   12th   Cavalry,   1st  Cavalr)' 
Division  (Air  Mobile) . 

Hon.   JOZ   SKUBITZ, 

House  of  Repreaentativea, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

DEAa  CoNcaassMAN  SKtTarrz:  Thank  you 
for  helping  me  try  to  get  information  about 
the  seriousness  of  the  wounds  of  Spec.  4  Sam 
Comejo  last  week.  His  parents,  Mr.  &  Mrs. 
Neives  CorneJo,  321  East  Third,  Wellington, 
Kansas  were  extremely  worried:  but  what  we 
tried  to  do  to  help  did  more  harm  than  good. 
I  am  afraid. 

I  would  like  to  give  you  a  complete  resume 
of  the  details  so  that  you  will  see,  as  I  do, 
that  there  sboiild  be  some  changes  in  the 
Army's  public  relations  with  parents. 

Sam  Comejo  was  serving  in  Vietnam  with 
the  1st  Cavalry  Division  and  had  written 
Lome  regularly.  The  last  letter  his  parents  re- 
ceived was  dated  Deceml>er  27,  1967  and  two 
weelcs  went  by  without  a  letter.  About  Jan- 
uary 24.  1968  Sam's  parents  received  word 
from  a  friend  who  had  received  a  letter  fom 
a  friend  of  Sam's  who  was  also  in  Vietnam 
saying  that  Sam  had  been  wounded  January 
7,   1968   and  probably   be   returned   to   the 
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UJB.  The  parents  contacted  the  Red  Cross, 
and  the  Casualty  Branch  In  Washington,  and 
unable  to  get  information  then  asked  me  to 
help  them. 

I  called  you  and  we  found  that  there  is  a 
form  that  each  soldier  can  sign  which  re- 
quests that  parents  not  be  notified  "in  the 
event  of  non-serious  wounds  or  Injury."  Evi- 
dently Sam  had  signed  this  form,  but  he 
later  told  his  parents  that  he  was  first 
treated  for  hie  injuries,  he  requested  that 
bis  parents  be  notified.  They  were  not. 

Later,  when  the  parents  contacted  the  Cas- 
ualty Branch  they  were  given  the  same  in- 
formation that  you  obtained — "Yes,  he  had 
been  wounded,  but  that  the  wounds  were  not 
serious."  The  Red  Cross  received  the  same 
information — "Spec.  4  Sam  CorneJo  has  been 
slightly  wounded."  The  evening  of  the  day 
you  and  I  were  trying  to  get  some  informa- 
Uon  Sam  called  hXB  parents  from  Oall- 
fomla. 

He  told  them  that  he  would  be  sent  to  the 
hospital  at  Denver;  that  shrapnel  fragments 
had  torn  through  the  lower  part  of  his  face, 
smashing  his  Jaw  and  nose;  that  he  was 
terrible  looking;  that  it  was  causing  consid- 
erable discomfort;  and  that  many  months 
of  plastic  surgery  would  be  required. 

You,  the  Red  Cross,  and  I  told  the  par- 
ents what  the  Army  told  you — that  his 
wounds  were  not  serious.  His  mother  asked 
me,  "Ju«t  what  doee  the  Army  consider  ser- 
ious?" The  parents  certainly  considered  this 
serious,  and  I  agree. 

This  situation  has  been  embarrassing  to 
me,  probably  Is  to  the  Red  Cross,  and  should 
be  to  the  Army.  I  would  certainly  like  to 
see  the  Army  change  Its  procedures  to  pro- 
Tide  the  family  with  better  Information. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Frank  O.  Ross. 
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and  qualities  which  first  endeared  them 
to  him.  And  these  qualities  were  en- 
riched and  strengthened  by  the  teach- 
ings of  the  great  saint  himself. 

President  Kennedy  said,  during  his 
historic  visit  to  Ireland  in  1963,  that, 
although  Ireland  has  never  been  a  rich 
and  powerful  country,  since  the  earliest 
times  her  influence  on  the  world  has 
been  rich  and  powerful.  There  Is  indeed 
richness  and  power  in  those  of  her  sons 
and  daughters  she  has  sent  to  live  among 
us  In  America. 


Supreme  Court  Eavesdrop  Ruling  GiTCt 
a  Life  to  Law  Enforcement 


St.  Patrick's  Day 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

or   MAS8ACHT7BETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  14.  1968 

Mr.  BOIiAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  millions  of 
people  throughout  the  United  States  will 
celebrate  their  rich  Irish  heritage  on 
Sunday — St.  Patrick's  Day. 

It  is  a  fitting  occasion  to  take  stock  of 
the  contributions  that  Irish  men  and 
women  have  made  to  the  United  States. 
Ireland  has  given  this  country  some  of 
its  greatest  patriots,  statesmen,  public 
leaders,  writers,  artists,  and  scientists. 
Irish  names  stand  out  In  every  profes- 
sion and  in  every  field  of  endeavor.  The 
Irish  here  in  the  United  States  take 
great  pride  in  being  American,  of  course, 
yet  they  have  maintained  a  degree  of 
their  cultural  Identity  that  have  en- 
livened our  society.  Much  Irish  zest  has 
been  poured  into  the  great  melting  pot. 
At  times  subject  to  the  harshest 
prejudice  and  bigotry,  the  Irish  have 
maintained  a  warmth  and  a  friendliness 
toward  all  people. 

There  su-e  today  more  people  of  Irish 
descent  in  America  than  there  are  in 
Ireland  itself.  The  story  of  these  men 
and  women  is  perhaps  the  greatest 
tribute  of  all  to  the  Irish. 

If  St.  Patrick  were  to  walk  among 
us  today,  I  know  he  would  still  hold  the 
same  love  for  the  Irish  people,  wherever 
he  encountered  them.  They  have  brought 
down  through  the  centuries  the  traits 


HON.  GUY  VANDER  JAGT 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  14,  1968 
Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
study  commissions  in  Michigan  and 
other  States  have  been  working  on  pro- 
posed laws  to  establish  procedures  for 
court-approved  police  eavesdropping. 
The  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  Charles  Katz,  petitioner,  against 
United  States  represents  a  tremendous 
breakthrough  insofar  as  congressional 
action  in  this  field  is  concerned.  I  feel 
the  Supreme  Court  has,  in  this  case,  set 
down  a  framework  for  constitutional  use 
of  electronic  surveillance  devices.  It  is 
my  hope  that  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee will  now  act  expeditiously  in  con- 
sidering my  bill,  H.R.  11491.  now  that 
the  constitutional  roadblocks  have  been 
removed. 

I  Include  in  the  Record  an  interesting 
editorial  entitled,  "Supreme  Court  Eaves- 
drop Ruling  Gives  a  Lift  to  Law  En- 
forcement" appearing  in  the  March  11 
edition  of  the  Muskegon  Chronicle,  as 
follows: 

SxrpRKMK  Court  Eavssdrop  Ruiino  Qivks  a 
Lift  to  Law  Entorcement 
The  public  right  to  privacy  has  been  pro- 
tected— and  perhaps,  over-protected — in  a 
number  of  Supreme  Co\u-t  rulings  against  a 
variety  of  new  and  Ingenious  kinds  of  elec- 
tronic eavesdropping.  In  the  process,  the 
pubUc'8  right  to  effective  police  protection 
has,  we  think  unquestionably,  suffered. 

Now,  however,  another  high  court  blow  to 
technological  bugging  paradoxically  seems 
to  offer  room  for  healthy  balance  on  the  aide 
of  law  enforcement. 

The  case  Involved  a  gambler.  The  public 
telephone  booth  where  he  often  plied  tils 
trade  had  a  microphone  taped  to  ita  top, 
outside.  The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
used  it  to  get  evidence  that  led  to  a  con- 
viction. The  Supreme  Court  reversed  It,  re- 
affirming the  doctrine  that  this  was  lUegal 
invasion  of  privacy,  and  ruled  that  the  evi- 
dence could  not  be  used. 

Somewhat  surprisingly,  though,  it  added 
a  kicker:  The  evidence  wovild  have  been 
legally  and  constitutionally  admissible  if 
officials  first  had  obtained  a  search  warrant 
from  a  Judge.  This  advice  is  viewed  as  an 
ImpUed  sanction  for  bugging  under  carefully 
defined  Judicial  restraint. 

It  was  virtually  an  invitation,  some  ttilnk, 
for  Congress  and  the  states  to  legislate  new 
procedures  covering  police  use  of  modem 
eavesdrop  techniques. 

The  State  of  New  York,  accordingly,  has 
a  bill  in  the  works  to  aUow  bugging  only  on 
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the  appUcation  of  the  state  attorney  general 
or  a  district  attorney.  Certain  specified 
Judges  alone  could  Issue  these  orders.  They 
vrould  be  required  to  check  out  what  was 
done.  Each  order  would  l>e  self-terminating, 
with  a  specified  time  Umit.  In  every  case 
the  prosecutor  would  have  to  certify  that 
the  evidence  was  both  essential  and  not  at- 
tainable by  conventional  means. 

We  think  that  similar  arrangements  every- 
where could  be  productive  and  rewarding 
without  undue  Intrusion  Into  peoples'  per- 
sonal affairs.  Tools  like  some  of  the  newest — 
including  directional  microphones  capable  of 
picking  up  talk  600  feet  away:  bug-bearing 
darts  that  can  be  shot  against  a  tree  or 
window  frame  to  pick  up  nearby  conversa- 
tions, and  a  spotllght-llke  device  that  throws 
a  radar  beam  against  a  window  a  mile  away 
and  brings  back  the  voices  Inside — are  po- 
tentially much  too  valuable  to  be  ruled  out 
In  the  fight  against  sophisticated,  organized 
crime. 

Measures  that  prohibit  Indiscriminate  in- 
trusion but  give  the  police  at  least  a  limited 
lift  for  legitimate  work  could  thus  bolster 
public  safety  as  well  as  safeguarding  the 
people's  privacy  In  all  states,  including 
Michigan. 


First  Lady  Helps  Beautification 

HON.  THOMAS  G.  MORRIS 

OF    NEW    MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  14,  1968 

Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  has  not  been  the  pleasure  of 
Mrs.  Morris  and  myself  to  know  many 
First  Ladies.  Rather,  it  has  been  our 
pleasure  to  read  about  them  and  their 
activities— either  on  the  society  pages  or 
foreign  press.  However,  we  do  feel  very 
neighborly  with  the  present  First  Lady, 
Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  Perhaps  it  is 
in  part  because  we  are  neighbors  In  the 
Southwest,  New  Mexico  adjoining  Texas 
on  the  west,  or  Texas  adjoining  New 
Mexico  on  the  east,  as  you  may  prefer 
to  say  it.  We  have  a  special  feeling  for 
Mrs.  Johnson  and  some  of  the  outdoors 
she  knows  and  loves  so  well.  I  would  like 
to  include  in  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  Clarion-Ledger  of  Jackson, 
Miss.,  which  sums  up  the  feeling  pretty 
well: 

PiRST  Ladt  Helps  BEAurtricATioN 
Our  continuing  program  to  "Keep  Missis- 
sippi Beautiful"  la  affiliated  with  the  na- 
tionwide program  to  beautify  America,  which 
Is  getting  some  excellent  support  from  the 
nation's  First  Lady.  To  our  knowledge,  she 
Is  the  first  President's  wife  to  exercise  active 
leadership  In  this  particular  phase. 

"Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  may  be  a  ded- 
icated Democrat  where  politics  Is  con- 
cerned," says  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
editorially,  "but  she  is  absolutely  nonpar- 
tisan when  it  comes  to  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  she  has  carried  her  cam- 
paign for  a  more  beautiful  America  through- 
out the  country,  making  our  people  more 
aware  than  ever  before  of  a  land  that  is 
unique  in  natural  blessings." 

To  some,  the  First  Lady's  efforts  have  Iseen 
a  source  of  amusement  but  to  many  others. 
Republicans  as  well  as  Democrats,  Mrs. 
Johnson's  sincere  enthusiasm  for  putting 
America's  best  face  forward  has  been  com- 
mendable and  Inspiring. 

Certainly  it  Is  worthwhile  to  support  and 
expand  beautification  efforts  at  local,  state 
and  national  levels  on  an  organized  basis. 
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Our  modorn  technology  baa  built  Amer- 
ica from  a  frontier  nation  Into  the  mightiest 
induatrtal  giant  on  earth,  but  prop-ess  has 
also  brought  many  problems — polluted  air 
and  water,  a  scarred  countryside  and  the 
destruction  of  scenic  beauty  In  too  many 
areas. 

Coordinated  teamwork  through  programs 
to  beautify  our  towns,  states  and  nation 
are  more  important  now  than  ever  before, 
but  we  cannot  hope  for  success  without  the 
personal  support  of  individuals  and  orga- 
nizations everywhere. 


We  Mast  CoMtnict  a  CoatiMBt 


HON.  E.  S.  JOHNNY  WALKER 

OF  NEW  iranco 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  14.  1968 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
New  Mexico,  the  Honorable  Joseph  M. 
MoNTOYA,  has  directed  attention  to  the 
importance  of  Latin  American  develop- 
ment. As  I  have  stated  to  my  colleagues 
before.  I  now  reiterate,  the  Senator  Mon- 
TOYA,  because  of  his  ability  to  communi- 
cate with  the  peoples  of  Latin  America 
in  their  native  language,  is  in  an  admir- 
able position  to  understand  the  problems 
of  our  Latin  American  neighbors,  and  to 
assess  our  programs  to  help  them.  His 
speech  to  Father  Sebastians  class  at 
Catholic  University  is  another  example 
of  his  understanding  of  what  has  been 
done  in  Latin  America  and  what  should 
be  done  to  Insure  a  united  Western 
Hemisphere. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  Include  his 
remarks  In  the  Rxcoro  and  recommend 
them  to  the  reading  of  my  colleagues: 

W«  Must  Const«uct  a  Continent 
(Speech  ty  US  Senator  Joseph  M.  Montoya. 
Democrat.   New   Mexico,   to  Father  Sebas- 
tian's class.  Catholic  University.  Washing- 
ton. DC.  February  39.  1968) 
The  United  States  must  place  the  empha- 
sis on  Latin  America  that  It  deserves  or  face 
dire   consequences.   There  Is   no  more  room 
for  old  misunderstandings  and  lack  of  at- 
tention. Previously  we  have  failed  to  com- 
municate with  our  traditional  friends  to  the 
south.    We   have   abused   and    taken   advan- 
tage of  one  another.  But  In  our  hearts  we 
have  always  known  we  are  brothers  who  dls- 
aigree  as  only  blood  relations  can.  Still,  these 
are  luxuries  we  can  no  longer  afford. 

The  economies  of  Latin  and  North  Amer- 
ica are  ever  more  inextricably  Intertwined. 
Our  Interdependence  grows  daily.  Our  mu- 
tual help  efforts  must  grow  with  our  mutual 
needs. 

Prom  the  day  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was 
first  proclaimed,  the  two  continents  have 
been  intertwined  in  a  lover's  knot  that  can 
never  be  cut.  It  is  strong  now.  It  will  be 
stronger  tomorrow. 

Previously,  we  could  afford  a  step  back- 
wards. Now.  for  every  gap  we  leave,  the  dark 
shadows  of  Communism  seep  In  to  fill  It. 
Latin  America  shares  In  a  revolution  of  rising 
expectations  that  sweeps  the  world.  They 
luiow  their  continent  is  rich,  and  it  can  and 
•bould  be  exploited  and  developed  for  all  the 
people.  Their  requests  are  reasonable,  and 
can  and  should  be  met.  But  It  must  be  part- 
nership rather  than  paternalism. 

Another  alternative  Is  being  held  out  to 
Latin  America.  It  comes  on  silent  feet, 
through  the  Jungles,  up  from  the  coasts  and 
down  from  the  highlands.  The  heirs  of  Che 
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Guevara  bring  It  with  pamphlet  and  machine 
gun.  It  preaches  freedom  but  practices  en- 
slavement. It  talks  of  peace  but  wages  war. 
It  makes  promises,  but  once  in  power  breaks 
them. 

Prom  China  and  Cuba  It  comes  with  the 
same  message.  "Follow  us  and  take  what  Is 
rightfully  yours.  Kill  for  freedom,  brother*, 
and  you  shall  have  land,  peace  and  bread."  A 
few  follow.  If  we  do  not  mend  our  fences 
with  our  Latin  netghtwra,  what  is  now  a 
trickle  will  become  a  torrent,  and  the  Cuban 
horror  will  gain  footholds  on  the  Latin  con- 
tinent. America  must  prevent  this.  We  must 
be  aware,  and  pay  Latin  America  the  atten- 
tion It  deserves.  We  must  follow  through  on 
programs  and  promises.  Right  now  they  are 
willing  and  hopeful  that  we  will  do  so.  But 
we  are  running  out  of  time. 

It  Is  a  fantastic  continent,  just  now  open- 
ing up  secrets  to  our  eyes.  Brimming  with 
mineral  wealth,  It  has  the  finest  human 
material  with  which  to  construct  societies 
But  efforts  must  be  focused  and  institutions 
created  and  bulwarked  if  all  this  is  to  be 
channeled  to  aid  the  people. 

The  Central  American  Common  Market  Is 
progressing.  Political  barriers  that  once  fos- 
tered strife  are  now  being  vaulted  In  the 
name  of  economic  progress.  Failures  there 
will  be.  Delays  will  surely  occur.  But  victory 
can  be  gained. 

Where  social  progress  lives.  Communism 
dies.  Where  democratic  liberals  thrive. 
Guevaras  and  Castros  slink  Into  the  shadows. 
Only  people  whose  stomachs  are  empty  fol- 
low destructive  revolutionaries.  We  must 
help  fill  those  lieilles  by  self-help  programs. 
A  Latin  American  Common  Market  is  emerg- 
ing In  outline  form.  Its  potential  is  enormous. 
It  too  can  surmont  dlfRcultles  that  beset  all 
economically  cooperating  International 
groupings,  with  our  aid.  But  within  each 
Latin  American  nation  there  must  be  In- 
ternal progress  to  match  and  complement 
external  advances  In  the  spirit  of  the 
Allanza.  there  must  be  land  reform,  building 
of  farm-to-market  roads,  marketing  cooper- 
atives, credit  unions  and  scientific  agricul- 
ture. Boldness  and  innovation  must  nuixch 
arm-in-arm  with  planning  and  execution. 
Time  treads  on  our  heels.  Technology  must 
be  put  to  work  to  feed  the  people.  It  exists 
if  we  will  only  put  it  to  work. 

Rural  credit,  modem  machinery,  weather 
control  and  seed  research  can  be  used.  Prom 
my  position  on  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry.  I  have  been  able  to 
keep  up  with  these  new  developments.  This 
race  can  be  won. 

I  have  traveled  often  and  extensively 
throughout  Latin  America.  Recently  I  spent 
time  In  all  but  three  nations  In  the  Hemis- 
phere. A  major  goal  of  my  travels  was  to 
assay  results  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  In 
every  country.  I  strove  to  assess  the  positive 
Impact  of  our  contribution  and  presence. 
Whether  or  not  our  money  was  finding  Its 
way  to  people  In  tangible  ways.  During  the 
course  of  a  series  of  16-hour  days,  mainly  on 
the  move.  I  departed  as  often  as  possible  from 
planned  visits  to  showcase  projects. 

While  visiting  and  examining  dozens  of 
Allanza  projects.  I  made  it.  My  own  com- 
mand of  Spanish  enabled  me  to  dispense 
with  an  Interpreter  and  find  out  for  myself 
what  was  transpiring  and  how  people  felt. 

I  sought  and  received  opinions  from  all 
segmenu  of  Hemispheric  society.  Opinions 
were  solicited  on  the  Allanza,  America's 
policies.  Communism's  role  In  the  Hemis- 
phere and  how  effective  our  programs  are  on 
a  dally,  person-to-person  basis. 

Above  all.  I  strove  to  find  out  what  suc- 
cess Is  attending  our  efforts  and  how  our 
money  Is  being  spent. 

In  each  nation,  I  met  with  student  groups 
representing  all  shades  of  the  political  spec- 
trum. Peace  Corps  contingents  came  In  for 
a  good  deal  of  attention.  I  made  It  a  point 
to  visit  with  them  and  gather  their  opinions 
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on  effectiveness  of  our  programs,  and  the 
manner  In  which  our  commitment  was  be- 
ing carried  out  In  the  countryside  among 
people. 

During  my  trip,  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
meet  privately  with  a  significant  cross  sec- 
tion oi  the  Hemisphere's  leaders.  Among 
them  were  Heads  of  State,  Senators,  Rep- 
resentatives, and  Governors.  In  these  dis- 
cussions, I  continually  strove  to  garner  In- 
formation, assess  attitudes  and  put  across  our 
nation's  viewpoint  on  world  and  Hemispheric 
affairs. 

As  far  as  It  goes,  the  Allanza  Is  positively 
received  in  all  countries  by  the  people  and 
their  governments  Except  for  extreme  splin- 
ter groups  who  always  seek  to  fault  our  Na- 
tion, Latin  American  friendship  for  and 
understanding  of  the  United  States  seem 
vital  and  growing. 

My  impressions  of  the  Allanza  in  the  field 
are  mainly  favorable.  It  seems  to  be  Increas- 
ingly geared  to  providing  more  direct  bene- 
fits to  people  on  an  everyday  level  of 
existence.  I  was  particularly  Impressed  by 
schools  being  built  on  a  community  help 
basU  with  Allanza  seed  money.  These  struc- 
tures are  often  put  up  with  Peace  Corps  aid. 
It  would  warm  the  coldest  heart  to  see  these 
young  Americans  at  work.  Almost  all  these 
Allanza  projects  involve  local  effort  and  In- 
volvement, giving  people  a  vested  Interest 
m  their  success  and  use  after  completion. 
People  seem  to  genuinely  understand  our  de- 
sire to  help.  There  is  certainly  no  lack  of 
appreciation  for  our  role.  As  long  as  programs 
are  constructed  to  give  people  direct  bene- 
fits, such  as  agricultural  innovations  and 
schools,  I  am  in  agreement  with  the  way  In 
which  the  Allanza  Is  progressing. 

Such  works  as  I  was  able  to  see  were  put- 
ting money  to  good  use  and  obtaining  meas- 
urable mileage.  But  all  this  effort  goes  only 
so  far.  Our  involvement  has  limits.  After  we 
reach  the  border  of  such  work,  we  enter  un- 
known territory. 

Over  and  over  again  I  strove  to  reiterate 
to  oxir  Latin  friends  that  the  spirit  of  the 
Allanza  Is  alive  to  our  nation.  That  we  will 
not  turn  our  back  on  the  Hemisphere.  That 
our  government  maintains  and  will  continue 
to  maintain  a  deep  interest  in  the  well  being 
of  Latin  America. 

On  March  13,  1961,  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, in  a  speech  to  the  American  ambassa- 
dors, aimed  his  remarks  at  all  peoples  of  our 
Hemisphere  when  he  said  at  the  White  House 
ceremony  announcing  the  birth  of  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress: 

"We  meet  together  as  firm  and  ancient 
friends,  united  by  history  and  exi>erlence  and 
by  our  determination  to  advance  the  values 
of  American  civilization.  For  this  New  World 
of  ours  Is  not  a  mere  accident  of  geography. 
Our  continents  are  bound  together  by  a  com- 
mon history,  the  endless  exploration  of  new 
frontiers.  Our  nations  are  the  product  of  a 
common  struggle,  the  revolt  from  colonial 
rixle.  And  our  people  share  a  common  heri- 
tage, the  quest  for  the  freedom  and  dignity 
of  man." 

On  that  day  President  Kennedy  called  for 
a  decade  of  development.  The  Hemisphere 
has  worked  together  since  that  time  for  more 
than  six  years  on  the  Allanza.  Old  problems 
have  been  conquered  and  new  ones  have 
arisen.  Some  who  have  fought  in  the  cause 
of  humanity  have  perished  in  the  struggle. 
Others  have  fallen  by  the  wayside.  One  man 
In  particular  comes  to  mind  when  we  speak 
of  sacrificing  and  falling  in  the  struggle.  But 
when  Kennedy  was  struck  down,  those  to 
whom  the  torch  was  passed  resolved  to  keep 
It  burning  bright.  They  have  sought  to  do 
this  with  deep  sincerity  and  great  effort. 

Statistics  are  impressive,  indeed.  In  fact, 
they  are  a  glowing  Inspiration  to  those  who 
retain  a  vibrant  faith  In  man's  ability  to  lift 
himself  en  masse  to  a  different  and  higher 
level  of  development. 

Millions  of  men,  women  and  children  are 
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alive  today  who  would  have  pertshed.  Fami- 
lies are  still  united  because  of  massive  at- 
tacks mounted  against  malaria.  New  health 
centers  by  the  t^ouaBnd  sUnd  where  there 
was  nothing  a  short  time  ago.  Almost  400,000 
new  housing  unite  have  been  built.  Thou- 
sands of  water  supplj  systems  have  been 
improved.  . 

Primary  school  enrollments  have  Jiimped 
by  almost  25  "^  .  Secondary  school  enrollmente 
are  up  by  50'"r.  Classrooms  are  in  use  now 
that  were  dreams  a  short  time  ago.  I  know 
because  I  have  visited  them. 

160.000  teachers  have  either  been  trained 
or  given  additional  training  to  update  their 
skills.  Millions  of  new  textbooks  are  being 
used  by  children  who  previously  never  even 
knew  what  one  looked  like.  17  million  primary 
and  preschool  children  axe  enjoying  beneflte 
of  lunch  programs. 

Health  housing,  water,  food  and  educa- 
tion ...  all  have  been  upgraded  significantly. 
The  Americas  are  by  no  means  standing  still. 
And  there  is  more. 

All  Alliance  Republics  have  at  least 
adopted  land  reform  legislation.  It  Is  being 
measurably  implemented  in  a  majority  of 
countries.  Even  though  we  all  know  full  Im- 
plementation will  take  time,  there  are 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  men  now 
working  their  own  land  whose  fathers  tor 
generations  before  had  worked  soil  owned  by 

others. 

More  than  700.000  agricultural  loans  are 
benefiting  more  than  three  and  a  half  mil- 
lion people.  These  loans  will  bear  the  rich- 
est human  fruit.  To  complement  this,  15.000 
miles  of  farm-to-mtrket  roads  have  already 
been  built.  These  little  pubUclzed  but  essen- 
tial arteries  can  and  do  make  a  difference 
between  abUlty  of  an  entire  area  to  market 
Its  produce  or  not. 

But  all  this  is  not  enough.  The  very  accom- 
plishments I  have  listed  have  served  to 
whet  the  appetites  of  people  for  more  of  the 
same  type  of  tangible  progress.  We  must 
.-iccelerate  our  commitments,  letting  them 
know  we  are  at  their  side,  waging  war  against 
man's  afflictions  together.  The  Good  Neigh- 
bor policy  was  a  first  step. 

We  must  accelerate  our  commitments,  let- 
ting them  know  we  are  at  their  side,  wag- 
ing war  against  man's  afflictions  together. 
The  Good  Neighbor  Policy  was  a  first  step. 
We  must  make  the  Allanza  an  updated  com- 
mitment of  a  concerned  Hemisphere. 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  what 
awaits  us  if  we  fall.  In  the  wings  of  the 
Hemisphere's  stage  stands  waiting  a  shad- 
owy, deadly  and  ever-alert  menace.  It  hovers 
over  the  spirit  of  freedom  like  an  Angel  of 
Death  over  an  infant's  cradle,  awaiting  its 
chance.  Cuba  has  become  a  Conununiat 
police  state,  complete  vrtth  spies,  concentra- 
tion camps,  secret  police  and  complete  regi- 
mentation. Fear  and  sorrow  are  written 
deeply  Into  the  faces  of  those  who  escape. 
Now  messengers  from  that  unhappy  land 
preach  their  twisted  doctrine.  A  "short  cut" 
to  progress.  "Follow  us."  they  say.  "We  have 
your  answer,"  they  cajole.  "Prom  the  ashes 
we  shall  create  a  new  society,"  they  preach 
in  the  barrios. 

The  challenge  of  the  Allanza  Is  also  our 
opportunity  to  expose  Cuba  for  what  she 
really  is.  Let  no  one  be  fooled  by  their  bland- 
ishments. Behind  their  mask  of  slogans  and 
honeyed  words  is  a  mailed  fist  of  repression 
and  murder  of  those  who  dare  take  Issue 
with  them. 

Their  peace  is  the  peace  of  the  grave.  The 
mark  of  the  beast  Is  upon  them.  Where  It 
treads  there  is  Its  imprint.  Innocence  and 
freedom  lie  as  deeply  burled  In  Havana  as 
they  do  In  Peking,  victims  of  this  warped 
force  born  of  man's  misery  and  suffering. 
Again,  it  Is  up  to  us  to  offer  an  acceptable, 
progressive  alternative  to  Latin  America's 
people.  Because  some  of  them  are  listening 
to  this  grisly  message. 
Let  us  build  while  they  attempt  to  destroy. 
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Let  those  who  preach  Communism  In  La«n 
America  as  a  cureall  tell  people  why  it  must 
be  imposed  at  the  point  of  a  gun.  Let  them 
explain  why  the  freedom  of  the  Individual 
Is  hogtled  by  a  straltjacket  of  military  sur- 
veillance. 

Let  them  explain  the  luxury  of  one  egg 
per  month  per  family  In  Cuba  today.  Or 
one  pair  of  shoes  yearly.  And  why  compul- 
sory adulation  of  Castro? 

Is  this  not  all  so  strange  and  unreal/  Our 
New  World  has  no  place  for  this  cancerous 
growth.  We  must  prevent  It  from  putting 
down  Its  deep  roots.  We  must  see  to  it  that 
social  Justice  Is  meted  out  and  that  the 
lives  of  people  are  enhanced  and  Improved. 
It  U  up  to  this  country  to  make  a  conunlt- 
ment.  It  U  up  to  you  to  keep  faith  with  those 
young  Peace  Corpsmen  I  saw  and  visited  with 
in  so  many  countries.  Our  traditional  bonds 
of  friendship  and  fraternity  were  planted 
on  our  common  soil  by  sacrifice  and  the 
blood  and  toll  of  patrlote.  With  those  patrl- 
ote  the  two  halves  of  oiu:  Hemisphere  share 
a  common  ancestry. 

Together  we  must  construct  and  develop 
a  continent,  make  available  an  alternative 
and  give  the  lie  to  dictatorship.  It  is  a 
question  of  when  rather  than  shall  we. 

Our  message  has  so  much  vitality,  far 
surpassing  the  fcloody-handed  oppression  and 
false  promises  of  Castro.  Fidel  seeks  to  don 
the  mantle  of  Bolivar  and  O'Hlgglns,  when 
it  rightfully  belongs  to  our  own  inheritors 
of  our  own  revolutionary  tradition. 

Theirs  was  and  Is  a  message  of  democratic 
government.  Once  we  take  modern  technology 
and  Latin  American  brains  and  ambition, 
we  have  an  unbeatable  combination  for  de- 
velopment of  a  continent.  Our  enemies  who 
await  our  failure  cannot  match  us.  We  build 
by  day.  They  destroy  by  night.  We  lift  men 
by  giving  them  a  commitment  to  a  future 
they  will  share  in.  We  listen  to  men.  They 
order  them.  Their  shot  from  ambush  Is 
overmatched  by  our  school  and  bridge 

Above  all.  here  at  home  we  must  realize 
fully  that  a  healthy  Latin  America  holds  a 
key  to  a  prosperous  and  healthy  North 
America.  A  sick  Latin  America  is  a  sick 
Hemisphere  we  cannot  shut  away  from 
ourselves. 

Our  progress  up  to  now  Is  worthy  of  praise. 
But  certainly  not  of  hosannahs.  We  have 
breathing  and  working  space,  but  that  is  all 
we  have. 

What  is  so  fru.strating  is  that  what  we 
have  already  done  would  have  been  more 
than  enough  for  yesterday's  needs.  Right 
now  our  race  is  with  time  rather  than  his- 
tory. Our  struggle  is  to  convince  in  order 

to  build.  ,     ,   „     , 

Becau.^e  we  do  not  come  in  trucks  full  or 
troops  our  task  is  harder.  We  come  and  ex- 
plain to  people  why  we  are  attempting  a 
certain  prolect.  It  is  not  a  "Be  happy,  com- 
rades, or  else."  situation.  No  project  Is  forced 
upon  people.  We  choose  a  hard  but  correct 
path.  To  do  otherwise  would  be  to  betray 
our  heritage.  Love  of  freedom  for  freedom's 
sake  has  always  run  like  a  thread  through 
our  history.  Our  institutions  embody  this 
idea.  Our  leaders  have  lived  and  died  for  it. 
They  have  passed  it  on  to  us.  I  saw  living 
examples  uf  this  everywhere  with  our  Peace 
Corps.  The  Alianza  is  firmly  within  that 
tradition. 

In  1776.  Benjamin  Franklin  told  a  quarrel- 
ing group  of  potential  nation-makers:  "Gen- 
tlemen. If  we  do  not  hang  together,  we  shall 
all  hang  separately."  If  the  Americans  do  not 
hang  together,  they  will  all  hang  separately 
at  the  end  of  a  Communist  rope.  We  are 
beyond  platitudes.  Dynamic  action  Is  a  ne- 
cessity There  is  one  further  note.  Any  ag- 
gressive Ideology  Is  a  vehicle  for  grasping  of 
power.  Masquerading  behind  the  catchwords 
of  democracy.  It  strives  for  eventual  domina- 
tion, using  reform  as  a  vehicle  rather  than  as 
a  goal. 

Democracy  often  stumbles  Its  way  blindly 
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towards  a  realization  of  what  people  need.  It 
is  motivated  by  a  desire  to  upgrade  the  status 
of  the  Individual.  But  It  makes  innumerable 
mistakes  along  the  way.  Yet  all  along  It 
places  the  Interesto  of  people  first.  It  does  not 
take  their  hopes  and  use  them  to  gain  power, 
only  to  finally  dash  those  hopes  and  enslave 
those  who  trusted  in  It. 

So  It  Is  with  our  Allanza  and  cooperation 
of  the  Americas.  We  operate  constantly  with 
the  words  of  St.  James  In  our  thoughts:  "M  a 
brother  or  sister  be  naked,  if  they  lack  their 
dally  nourishment  and  one  of  you  says  to 
them,  go  In  peace,  be  warmed  and  filled. 
Without  giving  them  what  Is  necessary  for 
their  body,  what  good  does  it  do?" 

The  cold  calculating  strictures  of  Karl 
Marx  have  somehow  never  moved  me  in  the 
same  manner  as  these  words  have,  and  still 
do.  Thank  you. 


Edgar  Tafel  and  Frank  Lloyd  Wright 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  14,  1968 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  true 
conservatism,  I  have  always  maintained, 
requires  preserving  the  best  of  the  old. 

Unfortunately  this  axiom  is  observed 
by  many  more  in  the  thought  than  In 
the  action.  ^    ^^ 

A  perfect  example  of  this  is  in  the  case 
of  Prank  Lloyd  Wright's  Imperial  Hotel 

in  Tokyo.  ^  , 

Edgar  Tafel,  my  constituent,  a  promi- 
nent New  York  architect— who  studied 
with  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  for  9  years  from 
1932-41  and.  among  other  things,  super- 
vised the  world  renowned  "Falling  Wa- 
ter" and  the  Johnson  Wax  Building— led 
a  movement  to  preserve  the  architectural 
wonder  of  the  Imperial  Hotel.  He  tells 
the  story  in  the  Architectural  Forum  of 
January-February  1968.  which  follows: 
Tragedy  of  the  Imperial. 
New  York  City 
Fordm:  Starting  in  1916  It  took  about  four 
vears  to  build  Frank  Lloyd  Wright's  Imperial 
Hotel   and   now  demolition  will   take  about 
four  weeks.  Prom  the  window  of  my  eight- 
story  room  in  the  "new"  Imperial.  I've  seen 
the  steel  wrecking  ball  swing  from  8  ajn.  to 
midnight  and  have  walked  through  what  Is 
left  of  the  grand  public  areas.  Their  lujnlsh- 
ines  have  been  stripped;  it  Is  damp  and  cold. 
Outside,    frontloaders    lift    the    debris    Into 
trucks  which  haul  it  away  for  landfill. 

The  hotel's  furnishings  were  spirited 
away  by  the  management  to  a  Nagoya  de- 
nartment  store  two  weeks  ago  and  sold  as 
second-hand  goods.  Within  45  minutes  every- 
thing was  snapped  up  at  cheap  prices.  Pea- 
cock Chairs"  going  for  a  dollar  each. 

The  pros  and  cons  of  preservation  will 
not  be  discussed  at  length  here.  On  simplest 
terms,  if  an  Imperial  had  stood  on  Central 
Park  South,  privately  owned,  three  stories 
hlch.  and  more  a  motel  than  a  hotel,  it  would 
have  disappeared  20  years  ago.  This  is  hardly 
the  point. 

Wright  designed  everything  for  the  im- 
perial: an  earthquake-proof  structural  sys- 
tem foundations,  carved  stonework,  various 
bricks,  copper  cornices,  floor  Pat^rns^ 
stained-glass  doors  and  windows,  heating 
and  lighting  elements,  grills,  hardware  and. 
as  I  mentioned,  all  of  the  furnishings.  The 
eenlus  of  Wright  was  his  total  creativity  and 
involvement,  from  the  whole  concept  to  eveiy 
detail  of  material,  color,  and  texture— each 
part  exquisite  In  Itself,  an  interpretation  of  a 
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grmcloua  way  of  life.  Saving  of  parte  of  th« 
Imperial  for  a  miueum  or  exhibition  would 
have  been  next  beet  to  saving  of  the  whole. 

A  local  oonunlttee  to  preserve  the  structure 
haa  fought  a  losing  battle,  and  at  this  mo- 
ment, with  demollUon  about  half  complete, 
haa  too  few  yen  to  move  the  entrance  section 
to  a  city  park  as  It  had  hoped.  Management 
haa  given  permiaalon  to  remove  parte.  If  It 
doee  not  dlanipt  their  reallatlc  demolition 
timetable. 

Our  press  rightfully  sounded  the  clarion 
well  In  advance:  Huxtable  and  generous 
coverage  by  the  New  York  Tlmee.  Von 
Bckardt  of  the  Washington  Post,  the  AlA 
Joiimal,  and  all  of  the  architectural  press 
warned.  Our  architectural  establishment, 
comprising  the  affluent  foundations,  schools, 
councils,  fellowships,  museums,  and  leagues, 
remained  silent  and  offered  no  action  or 
funds  to  obtain  the  parte  of  the  Imperial 
that  are  there  for  the  taking.  The  taking  la 
consequently  being  done  by  the  front-load- 
ers— off  for  Undflll. 

^rank  Lloyd  Wright's  great  achievement 
will  be  seen  from  now  on  only  through 
photographs.  The  tragedy  of  the  Imperial  Is 
not  that  It  Is  coming  down,  but  that  no- 
body stepped  forward  with  funds  sufficient 
to  aave  anything.  For  $20,000  or  approximate- 
ly tba  cost  of  a  foundation  board  room  we 
could  have  preaerved  a  heritage. 

BDOAm  Tafsl, 

Architect. 

The  WashinRton  Post  article  of  Sun- 
day. December  24,  1967,  by  Judith  Martin 
gives  the  additional  background  In- 
formation: 

SoTTVsina  HrwTsas  Salvage  Wkioht's 

Oabglinc  Glass 

(By  Judith  Martin) 

A  bathroom  glass  from  the  Imperial  Hotel 
in  Tokyo  ts  worth  a  lifetime  supply  of  towels 
from  the  Plaza  or  any  number  of  ashtrays 
from  the  Oeckrge  V. 

The  Imperial  gargling  glass  was  designed 
by  Frank  Uoyd  Wright  and  the  souvenir 
hunters  competing  for  sample*  were  artiste 
and  arehltecte.  Despairing  of  saving  Wright's 
massive  old  hotel  from  the  destruction 
planned  few  It,  they  managed  at  least  to  sal- 
vage a  few  of  his  napkins,  chairs  and  bath- 
room goblete. 

The  hotel  management  bent  on  replacing 
Wrlghfs  1923  building  stresses  the  shiny 
new  accommodations  It  will  be  offering  ite 
gueste.  But  a  lot  of  people  who  went  to  the 
Imperial  didn't  want  the  last  word  In  mod- 
ernity. They  wanted  rooms  In  which  the  air 
vente  were  artistic  triumphs. 

The  Impertal  already  has  Ite  New  Wing 
opened  in  1958.  to  show  what  a  well-adjusted 
architect  can  achieve.  It  has  all  of  the  Im- 
perial's tradlUon  of  service — the  elevator 
girl  thanks  you  for  patronizing  her  humble 
elevator  and  a  book  on  the  bedside  table  as- 
sures you  that  Imperial  Hotel  emploves  never 
discuss  the  behavior  of  guests — pius  light 
rooms  and  central  air  conditioning. 

If  It  only  had  a  revolving  cocktail  lounge. 
It  would  be  as  splffy  as  any  one  of  a  dozen 
hotels  In  downtown  Tokyo.  There  are  those 
who  And  that  more  depressing  than  Prank 
Lloyd  Wright's  dark  corridors  and  heavy 
rafters.  •' 

The  Save  the  Imperial  AsaocUtlon  estl- 
mated  that  It  would  cost  $7  million  to  move 
the  old  building  (the  hotel  owners'  estimate 
was  over  $80  million)  and  It  couldn't  raise 
that  kind  of  money  so  now  demolition  has 
begun. 

The  Wright  fans  meanwhile  had  set  about 
raising  $25,000  to  buy  enough  architectural 
features  and  furnishings  to  recreate  a  typical 
room  from  the  Imperial  Hotel  In  Buffalo.  The 
key  people  working  for  this  were  Edgar  Tafel. 
a  New  York  architect;  Rep.  Theodore  R 
Kupferman  (E-N.Y.),  and  Martin  Meyerson. 
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president  of   the   St«t«   University  of   New 
York  at  Buffalo. 

Tafel  once  worked  for  Wright  but  has  never 
seen  the  hotel.  Kupferman  has  never  seen 
the  Imperial,  either,  but  he  Is  a  hotel  buff 
and  feels  badly  about  the  Astor's  demolition 
and  the  Naclonal  In  Havana  being  used  as  a 
female  rehabilitation  center.  He  was  In  the 
group  that  failed  to  save  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House. 

Meyerson  sUyed  at  the  Imperial  as  an  ad- 
viser to  the  Japanese  government  from  1968 
to  1963  and  on  other  tripe  He  was  dean  of 
the  School  of  Architecture  and  City  Planning 
at  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley 
before  going  to  Buffalo. 

Meyerson.  furthermore,  lives  In  a  Frank 
Lloyd  Wright  house.  Is  InOmately  familiar 
with  the  "something  to  be  desired  In  his 
domestic  architecture."  such  as  adequate 
bathrooms  and  cloeete.  and  still  says  he  loves 
It.  It  was  the  D.  D.  Martin  house,  which 
Wright  did  In  1904  and  which  the  university 
bought  as  Ite  presidential  house  last  August. 
Or.  and  Mrs.  Meyerson  have  since  been  pains- 
takingly collecting  the  original  furnishings 
which  Wright  designed  or  chose — a  piano 
cloth,  a  piece  of  a  rug.  a  grandfather  clock, 
some  chairs. 

The  Tafel-Kupferman-Meyerson  group, 
which  Includes  other  arehltecte.  wante  to  dis- 
play the  recreated  hotel  room  In  the  new 
school  of  architecture  which  the  State  Uni- 
versity Is  establishing.  Tafel  has  also  talked 
Informally  with  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art  and  the  Brooklyn  Museum  about  the 
posslbUlty  of  displaying  the  hotel  souvenirs 
In  New  York  City  before  moving  them  to 
Buffalo. 

In  times  of  earthquake,  the  Imperial  housed 
refugees.  During  the  Occupation.  It  was  Oen. 
MacArthur's  headquarters.  In  between,  as  the 
management  Is  fond  of  pointing  out.  It  shel- 
tered Babe  Ruth.  Mme.  Pavlova  and  Charlie 
Chaplin.  Tafel  hopes  that  Ite  transplanted 
room  will  serve  as  an  Inspiration  to  studente. 
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A  Seldier'$  Dedication 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 


or    INDIANA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  7.  1968 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  insert  this  poignant  verse,  con- 
tained in  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
Charlestown.  Ind.,  Courier. 

Sp4c.  Jimmy  Copeland.  stationed  In 
Vietnam,  penned  the  following  poem: 
•'Ode  to  a  Soldier's  Mother." 

It    seems    especially    appropriate    in 
these  days  of  dissent,   demonstrations, 
and    defiance   to    read    of    this    young 
man's  dedication. 
The  letter  and  the  poem  follow: 

Dkas  Sib:  My  name  Is  Jimmy  Copeland. 
A  few  years  ago,  I  was  a  delivery  boy  for 
your  newspaper:  which  was  an  enjoyable 
and  pleasant  Job. 

I  have  been  serving  In  the  U.S.  Army  for 
the  past  18  months.  Out  of  the  past  18 
months,  6  of  them  have  been  served  In  Viet 
Nam,  which  Is  where  I'm  presently  serving. 

The  reason  I'm  wrlUng  this  letter  Is  to 
ask  you  to  print  an  article  In  your  newspaper 
for  me.  I'm  In  hopes  that  you  will. 

The  article  Is  a  poem  and  I  would  like  to 
dedicate  it  to  all  of  the  mothers  who  have 
sons  m  the  service,  especially  to  the  mothers 
whose  sons  are  serving  In  Viet  Nam.  This 
article  Is  a  special  dedication  to  my  mother. 
Mrs.  Wanda  Copeland. 

The  article  follows: 


"ODE   TO    A    SOLOlm'S    MOTHKB 

"A  soldier's  mother  worries 
When  he  goes  to  war. 
She  wonders  If  he  Is  safe  and  happy. 
Or  If  she  will  see  him  anymore: 
She  knows  he  doesnt  want  this  war. 
But  she  can  also  realize 
He  Is  fighting  for  a  freedom. 
This  freedom  Is  their  lives. 
I  don't  want  this  war. 
But  people,  hear  my  voice; 
I  am  fighting  for  something  special. 
My  mother's  right  of  choice: 
So  If  I  should  die  In  combat, 
Mother  please  dont  weep; 
For  I  would  rather  die  protecting  you. 
Than  die  while  I'm  asleep: 
If  Ood  should  take  me  unto  Him, 
Diu-lng  hate,  hostility  and  war; 
Remember  Mother,  I  love  my  country. 
But  I  love  you  even  more." 

Thank  you  for  taking  time  to  read  my 
article  and  If  you  do  print  It,  my  deepest 
appreciation  Is  to  you. 

Sp4c.  JniMT  Copeland. 

"A  Fighting  Soldier."  Company  B,  First 
Battalion,  50th  Infantry,  First  Calvary 
Division.  APO  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


The  YietnaiB  Cri$i$ 


HON.  PETER  N.  KYROS 


or   MAINE 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  14,  1968 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time 
of  growing  concern  about  Vietnam,  I  feel 
that  the  citizens  of  this  Nation  are  more 
and  more  turning  their  attention  to  this 
terrible  conflict.  Americans  cannot  Ig- 
nore the  dire  consequences  that  are 
rapidly  developing  as  a  result  of  the 
Vietnam  crisis. 

I  recently  made  a  tour  of  the  South- 
east Asia  area  myself  and  I  was  greatly 
concerned  with  the  particular  problem 
of  trying  to  rebuild  a  nation.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  the  dimensions  of  the  prob- 
lem were  much  greater  than  I  had  pre- 
viously Imagined.  At  this  time  I  am 
firmly  convinced  that  the  best  policy  to 
pursue  is  one  that  ends  In  a  negotiation 
of  a  peaceful,  and  honorable  end. 

Recently  the  Honorable  Edmund  S. 
MusKiE,  of  Maine,  who  has  made  several 
trips  to  Vietnam,  stated  In  depth  his 
recommendations  for  a  possible  settle- 
ment of  the  Vietnam  conflict.  I  believe 
that  his  views  provide  a  straightforward 
and  concise  presentation  of  the  problem 
and  offer  a  general  method  of  resolution. 

Therefore.  I  am  pleased  to  direct  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the  re- 
marks of  Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskix, 
and  hope  that  you  will  take  this  oppor- 
timlty  to  read  and  carefully  evaluate  the 
remarks  which  I  now  submit  In  the 
Record: 

UJS.  SxNA-rs. 
Washington,  D.C.,  December  20,  1967. 

Deae  Fkibnds:  Dag  Hammarskjold.  the  late 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  NaOons, 
once  said:  "Without  recognition  of  human 
rlfhte  we  shall  never  have  peace,  and  it  Is 
only  within  the  framework  of  peace  that  hu- 
man rlghte  can  be  fully  developed." 

These  words  state  the  dilemma  and  the 
challenge  we  face  as  we  approach  the  end  of 
a  difficult,  frustrating  and  unhappy  year  for 
mankind. 

As  we  look  ahead  to  a  new  year,  It  Is  ap- 
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proprlate  to  consider  something  else  Ham- 
marskjold said:  "The  greatest  prayer  of  man 
Is  not  for  victory  but  for  peace." 

I  Join  you  In  that  prayer  during  this  holy 
season  when  we  traditionally  raise  our  eyes 
toward  that  elusive  goal  of  peace  and  good- 
will among  men. 

We  pray  also  that  we  may  somehow  find 
the  patience  to  listen  to  each  other,  the  un- 
derstanding to  grasp  each  other's  point  of 
view,  the  vrlsdom  to  Identify  the  courses  of 
action  most  likely  to  advance  us  toward  our 
goal,  and  some  sensitivity  to  our  own  falli- 
bility. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  American  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  in  1787,  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, then  81  years  old,  had  the  following  to 
say  to  his  fellow  delegates:  "I  confess  that 
there  are  several  parte  of  this  Constitution 
which  I  do  not  at  present  approve,  but  I  am 
not  sure  I  shaU  never  approve  them;  for  hav- 
ing lived  long,  I  have  experienced  many  In- 
stances of  being  obliged  by  better  Informa- 
tion, or  fuller  consideration,  to  change  opin- 
ions even  on  Important  subjecto,  which  I 
once  thought  right  but  found  to  be  other- 
wise. It  is  therefore  that  the  older  I  grow,  the 
more  apt  I  am  to  doubt  my  own  Judgment, 
and  to  pay  more  respect  to  the  Judgment  of 
others." 

Franklin  closed  his  statement  by  express- 
ing the  wish  that  every  member  of  the 
Convention  who  stUl  had  doubte  about  the 
Constitution  "would  with  me,  on  this  occa- 
sion, doubt  a  little  of  his  own  InfalllblUty— ." 

It  seems  to  me,  as  I  have  observed  and 
listened  to  the  debate  on  thoae  problems 
which  have  a  high  emotional  content,  that 
Franklin's  advice  Is  most  relevant  today. 

Franklin  made  the  above  statement  at 
the  end  of  a  long,  hot  summer  of  delibera- 
tions by  dedicated  men  who,  by  Franklin's 
description,  had  assembled  with  "all  their 
prejudices,  their  passions,  their  errors  of 
opinion,  their  local  Intereste,  and  their 
selfish  views." 

Franklin's  point  was  that,  with  all  their 
differences,  they  faced  the  responsibility 
finally  of  agreeing  on  a  policy  and  a  result, 
and  of  making  that  result  viable  and  effec- 
tive  by   supporting   It. 

Americans  have  lived  with  the  problem  of 
converting  disagreement  and  differences  of 
opinion  Into  effective  public  policy  ever 
since.  And  FrankUn  wisely  suggested  that 
one  of  the  keys  to  success  in  that  respect  Is 
the  capacity  to  "doubt  a  little  of  (our)  own 
InfalllblUty." 

VIETNAM    REVIEW 

It  Is  with  Just  such  doubt  that  I  con- 
stantly consider  my  own  views  on  our  Vlet- 
»nam  policy.  It  may  be  useful  to  review  them 
briefly    In    this    end-of-the-year    letter. 

1.  For  all  of  my  lifetime,  and  before,  we 
have  considered  that  we  have  a  national 
interest  In  what  hapi)ens  In  Southeast  Asia. 

1     Indeed,  the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor 
J     was  provoked  by  our  refusal  to  let  her  have 
her  way  In  that  area. 

2.  It  was  because  of  the  persistence  of 
that  conviction,  underlying  our  national 
policy,  which  led  Presldente  Truman,  Elsen- 
hower, Kennedy,  and  finally  Johnson  to 
gradually  enlarge  our  Involvement  In  South- 
east Asia  following  World  War  n.  We  are 
undertaking  to  deny  to  aggressive  com- 
munism what  we  fought  a  war  to  deny 
to  an  aggressive  Jap«n. 

3.  Whether  the  decisions  resulting  In  this 
enlarged  involvement  were  right  or  wrong 
Is  a  proper  subject  for  debate  and  discussion. 
The  fact  of  our  long-standing  Interest  in  the 
area  should  not  be  overlooked,  however. 
Moreover,  "whether  we  should  have  been 
there  In  the  first  place"  Is  a  different  ques- 
tion than  "what  we  do  now?" 

4.  In  answer  to  that  question,  unilateral 
withdrawal  has  no  support  In  the  UJ8. 
Senate.  Senators  such  as  Fulbrlgbt,  Morse, 
and  McCarthy  do  not  advocate  that  we  Just 
"walk  out"  of  our  commltmente  In  South 
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Vietnam.  Nor  does  any  Senator,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, support  the  Idea  of  such  unlimited 
and  unrestrained  application  of  otir  military 
power  as  would  risk  war  with  Red  China 
or  the  Soviet  Union. 

5.  There  Is  disagreement  In  the  Senate 
as  to  whether  we  should  (a)  discontinue  the 
bombing  In  the  north,  continue  It  at  about 
the  present  level,  or  add  additional  targete; 
(b)  destroy  the  port  of  Haiphong  by  bomb- 
ing or  mining;  (c)  continue  the  so-called 
"search  and  destroy"  operations  In  South 
Vietnam;  (d)  discontinue  the  "search  and 
destroy"  operations,  retreat  Into  strongly 
held  positions,  presumably  on  the  coast,  and 
hold  until  the  enemy  decides  to  negotiate; 
(e)  pursue  the  enemy  when  he  retreats 
across  the  Cambodian  or  Laotian  borders. 
There  appears  to  be  resistance  to  the  idea 
of  Invading  North  Vietnam  Itself. 

6.  On  one  side  of  each  of  these  Issues  are 
those  who  believe  that  a  tougher  policy  will 
end  the  war  more  quickly  and  that  the 
specific  military  measures  described  will  not 
provoke  Intervention  by  Red  China  or  the 
Soviet  Union.  'On  the  other  side  are  those 
who  believe  the  measures  described  create 
unacceptable  risks  of  such  a  wider  war  and 
that  cessation  of  the  bombing  In  the  north, 
especially,  could  Improve  the  prospects  for 
a  negotiated  settlement. 

7.  There  Is  basic  agreement  that  the  way 
to  end  this  war  Is  by  negotiated  settlement. 
There  Is  disagreement  as  to  the  most  ef- 
fective way  to  get  to  negotiations.  Tl^ere  Is 
some  concern  as  to  whether  we  may  be 
tempted  to  give  away  at  the  negotiating  table 
what  the  enemy  has  not  been  able  to  win  on 
the  battlefield. 

The  last  subject,  I  suspect,  will  be  dis- 
cussed, more  and  more.  In  the  weeks  and 
months  ahead.  Specific  and  detailed  forms  of 
an  ultimate  settlement  may  well  be  advanced 
as  an  Inducement  to  the  enemy  to  negotiate. 
They  will  probably  be  criticized  as  giving 
away  too  much  In  advance,  or  reducing  ovir 
bargaining  power,  or  tempting  the  enemy 
to  hold  out  for  more  advance  concessions 
before  he  will  talk. 

PRESIDENT    KENNEDY'S    WARNING 

President  Kennedy  once  said  something  on 
the  subject  of  negotiations  which  we  would 
do  well  to  ponder : 

"No  one  should  be  under  the  Illusion  that 
negotiations  for  the  sake  of  negotiations  al- 
ways advance  the  cause  of  peace.  If  for 
lack  of  preparation  they  break  up  In  bitter- 
ness, the  prospects  of  peace  have  been 
endangered.  If  they  are  made  a  forum  for 
propaganda  or  a  cover  for  aggression,  the 
processes  of  peace  have  been  abused. 

"They  may  succeed:  they  may  fall.  They 
are  likely  to  be  successful  only  If  both  sides 
reach  an  agreement  which  t>oth  regard  as 
preferable  to  the  status  quo,  an  agreement 
In  which  each  side  can  consider  Ite  own  sit- 
uation can  be  Improved." 

As  we  consider  the  possibility  of  a  nego- 
tiated settlement  In  Vietnam,  realism  dic- 
tates that  we  consider  the  following: 

1.  Neither  side  can  expect  to  achieve  at 
the  conference  table  what  It  might  have 
hoped  to  achieve  with  a  military  victory; 

2.  Each  Bide  will  seek  to  Incorporate  In  a 
negotiated  settlement  a  non-vlolent  formula 
for  achieving  the  objectives  It  might  have 
achieved  with  a  military  victory;  and 

3.  Each  party  to  the  negotiated  settlement 
will  have  to  accept  some  risk,  which  It  will 
seek  to  make  minimal,  that  the  non-vlolent 
formula  may  not  work  out  as  planned. 

I  do  not  believe  we  should  walk  away  from 
our  commltmente  In  Vietnam. 

I  believe  the  objective  of  our  efforte  there 
Is  and  must  be  a  negotiated  settlement. 

I  believe  our  military  efforte  there  have 
been  geared  to  that  objective. 

In  Franklin's  words,  I  make  these  state- 
mente  with  "doubt  as  to  my  Infallibility." 
Edmttnd  S.  Mxtskic. 
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More  Shame  for  Rhodesia 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  14.  1968 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  world 
opinion  recoiled  last  week  at  the  brutal 
execution  of  three  African  murderers  by 
the  white  minority  Government  of 
Rhodesia,  despite  the  reprieve  of  the 
nation's  legal  ruler.  Queen  Elizabeth  of 
Britain. 

An  editorial  in  the  New  York  Times 
said: 

Rhodesia's  rulers  have  now  fiaunted  In  the 
most  dramatic  and  tragic  way  their  ntter 
Indifference  to  world  opinion: 

The  Washington  Post  editorialized : 
The  hangings  push  Rhodesia  across  a 
psychological  and  legal  Rubicon  and  repre- 
sent a  victory  lor  extremists  who  may  now 
be  tempted  to  hang  other  prisoners  and  In- 
dulge In  other  provocative  and  polarizing 
deeds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  these  two  edi- 
torials— first  the  one  from  the  March  7 
Times,  followed  by  the  one  from  the 
March  10  Post — in  the  Record: 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  7,  1968] 
Executions  in   Rhodesia 

Rhodesia's  white  minority  rulers  have  now 
fiaunted  In  the  most  dramatic  and  tragic  way 
their  utter  indifference  to  world  opinion  with 
the  execution  of  three  Africans  charged  with 
murder. 

Under  the  Constitution  of  1961— the  only 
one  recognized  by  the  world — the  condemned 
Africans  had  the  right  to  appeal  their  death 
sentences  to  the  Privy  Council  In  Britain. 
This  right  was  denied  last  week  by  white 
Judges  m  Salisbury,  who  have  thus  become 
tools  of  Prime  Minister  Ian  Smith's  Illegal 
regime.  Even  under  the  Constitution  pro- 
claimed by  the  rebels  In  1965,  Queen  Eliza- 
beth was  maintained  as  head  of  state  and 
designated  specifically  as  Queen  of  Rhodesia; 
yet,  the  regime  and  Its  courts  refused  to 
recognize  the  Queen's  reprieve  of  the  Afri- 
cans, 

Mr.  Smith  had  an  easy  way  out.  He  could 
have  Instructed  Clifford  Dupont,  the  officer 
"administering  the  Government"  in  the 
Queen's  name,  to  commute  the  sentences 
without  reference  to  the  royal  reprieve.  This 
would  have  blurred  the  constitutional  issue. 
In  fact,  two  Africans  reprieved  by  the  Queen 
In  1966  are  still  alive  In  Rhodesia. 

It  Is  entirely  clear  that  Mr.  Smith  was  not 
Interested  In  any  such  demonstration  of  hu- 
manltarlanlsm.  His  extremists  had  demanded 
the  blood  of  the  Africans  and  that  Ls  what  he 
gave  them,  possibly  In  the  hope  that  this  act 
would  deter  others  among  Rhodesia's  African 
majority  of  four  million  from  striking  at  his 
regime. 

Nor  was  Mr.  Smith  interested  In  resump- 
tion of  negotiations  with  Britain.  In  fact,  this 
act  should  persuade  most  of  the  doubters 
that  Mr.  Smith  was  never  serious  about  nego- 
tiating an  honorable  settlement  with  Britain 
on  the  basis  of  the  principles  he  professed. 

Rhodesia  now  seems  set,  perhaps  Irrevoca- 
bly,   on    the    road    to   republicanism   and 
apartheid.  For  Rhodesia's  220,000  whites  It  Is 
not  likely  to  be  a  road  to  peace. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Mar.  10, 

1968] 

Hangingb  in  Rhodesia 

Rhodesia's  hanging  of  three  Africans  whose 

sentences  had  teen  commuted  by  Queen  E31z- 

abeth  is  deplorable  on  several  counte.  It  was 

an  act  of  questionable  legality,  since  the  three 

were  convicted  (of  mtirder)  before  RhodesU 
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declared  Itself  Independent  In  wb»t  were  then 
conaldered  without  question  to  be  British 
courta:  therefore,  this  line  of  reaaonlng  goee, 
the  Q\wen  did  have  the  authority  to  grant  the 
three  a  reprieve.  The  hangings  push  Rho- 
desia across  a  psychological  and  legal  Rubl> 
con  and  represent  a  victory  for  extremists 
who  may  now  be  tempted  to  bang  other  pris- 
oners and  Indulge  In  other  provocative  and 
polarising  deeds. 

Diplomatically,  the  hangings  trim  to  the 
vanlahlng  point  the  chances  for  a  peaceful 
resolution  of  the  dispute  which  unfolded 
from  Rhodesia's  declaration  of  independence 
a?  months  ago.  That  Sir  Alex  Douglae-Home 
had  Just  returned  from  a  peace-seeking  mis- 
sion In  Rhodesia  demonstrates  that  efforts 
for  a  settlement,  if  not  prospects  of  a  settle- 
ment, were  still  quite  alive  Whether  they 
can  survive  the  setback  dealt  by  this  latest 
defiance  Is  uncertain. 

The  sequence  Is  of  political  as  well  as  ethi- 
cal and  emotional  significance  for  the  United 
States.  The  sancUons  on  trade  with  Rho- 
desia, voted  by  the  Security  Council  and 
fully  accepted  by  this  country,  were  based 
on  the  rationale  that  economic  pressure 
would  oblige  Rhodeela  to  come  to  terms  with 
Britain.  But  If  the  prospect  of  settlement 
finally  disappears,  then  the  rationale  of  sanc- 
tions will  have  gone  with  It.  Regardless  of 
one's  views  of  sanctions,  and  this  newsptaper 
has  been  dtlblous  about  them  from  the  start. 
It  Is  essential  that  the  policy  supporting 
them  be  kept   abreast  of   changing  events. 


McNamara  Needed  at  Khe  Sanh 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEa^TATTVES 
Thursday.  March  14.  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Homer 
Brett,  Jr..  a  combat  veteran  writes  Rob- 
ert Strange  McNamara  is  too  invaluable 
a  leader  to  hide  away  in  a  dusty  old 
World  Bank. 

Mr.  Brett  asks  Mr.  McNamara  to  go  to 
Khe  Sanh,  Vietnam,  and  apply  his  intel- 
lect to  extricate  our  marines  from  the 
Vietcong  trap. 

I  include  Mr.  Brett's  letter  following 
my  comment  for  any  suggested  initiative 
it  may  inspne: 

The  Bretwaloa  Cosp.. 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  1,  1968. 
Hon.   Robert   Strange  McNamara, 
President,  the  World  Bank, 
Washington,    D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  McNamara:  In  this  moment  of 
personal  triumph  for  you  in  receiving  the 
President's  Medal  of  Freedom  and  the  offer 
of  the  Important,  tax-reimbursed  post  as 
President  of  the  World  Bank,  allow  me.  as 
an  admirer  of  your  genius,  to  extend  my 
congratulations. 

You  have  heretofore  shown  remarkable  ca- 
pabilities In  the  field  of  military  strategy 
and  tactics  and  have  given  us  all  an  excellent 
example  of  what  a  purely  civilian  mentality 
can  do  In  fields  which  were  formerly  the 
exclusive  provl  ice  of  the  regular  military 
establishment.  Your  achievements  In  the 
Viet  Nam  War  were  Incredible. 

Permit  me.  Sir,  as  an  admirer  of  your 
genius,  to  suggest  that  at  this  moment  there 
are  few.  If  any.  Americans,  soldiers  or  ci- 
vilians, who  have  an  answer  to  the  question 
of  how  to  extricate  6.000  of  the  flower  of 
our  Marine  Corps  from  Khesanh.  I  am 
convinced  that  you  are  one  of  the  few  per- 
sons with  the  Intellect  to  achieve  this. 

If  you  will  give  up  the  Job  on  the  World 
Bank,  at  this  time  of  crisis,  to  volunteer  your 
services  in  Khesanh  as  commander  of  the 
troops  therein,  I  will  gladly  close  my  lucrative 
business  and  volunteer  to  go  there  with  you 
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as  one  of  your  military  pupils  and  aides. 
Kheeanh's  Marines  need  you,  Mr.  McNamaral 
Slncarsly  and  patriotically  yours, 
HoMxa  Brett,  Jr., 

Combat  Vettran. 


March  1^,  1968 


Abnt  and  Accomplithmcnlt  of  Coafreti- 
man  George  E.  Brown,  Jr. 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OP  CAUPoamA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  14.  1968 

Mr.  BROWN  of  CaUfomia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  recently  prepared  a  com- 
munication for  my  constituents  sum- 
marizlHR  what  I  feel  are  the  alms  and 
accomplishments  of  my  career  in  Con- 
gress to  date.  For  those  of  my  colleagues 
who  might  be  Interested,  this  summary 
follows : 

Aims   and   Accomplishments  or  Congress- 
man George  E.  Brown,  Jr. 

Congressman  Oeorge  Brown,  age  48.  rep- 
resents  the  29th  Congressional  District  of 
California,  located  in  Loe  Angeles  County. 
Graduated  from  the  University  of  California 
at  LrOB  Angeles,  with  a  major  In  Industrial 
physics,  he  Is  now  serving  his  third  term  In 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

After  serving  as  a  councilman  and  mayor 
of  Monterey  Park  (Calif.)  for  four  years. 
Congressman  Brown  was  elected  to  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Legislature  In  1958 — a  seat 
which  he  held  for  four  more  years  until  sent 
to  Congress  In  January,  1963. 

Brown  feels  that  his  primary  effort  and 
most  important  contribution  during  his  cur- 
rent term  In  office  has  been  his  attempt  to 
mamtain  constant  pressure  on  the  Admin- 
istration to  search  for  peace  terms  in  Viet- 
nam and  to  refrain  from  escalating  the  con- 
flict Into  a  major  and  disastrous  World  War 
III. 

In  order  to  do  this,  he  has  spoken  against 
present  policies  on  as  many  occasions  as  pos- 
sible, and  voted  against  every  measure  In 
Congress  designed  to  Implement  or  escalate 
the  war  effort  On  one  occasion  he  led  a 
rather  substantial  protest  as^alnst  Vietnam 
policy  on  the  noor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  proposing  an  antlescalatlon 
amendment  to  a  bill  providing  the  funds  to 
run  the  war. 

This  effort  affected  his  vote  on  foreign  aid, 
which  he  opposed  because  of  the  heavy  mis- 
direction of  this  program  into  military  usee. 
The  war  also  guided  his  position  on  tax  and 
fiscal  matters  such  as  his  opposition  to  rais- 
ing the  debt  limit,  excise  tax  extension,  sur- 
tax on  income  tax,  the  proposed  overseas 
travel  tax.  and  other  matters. 

Congressman  Brown  has  strongly  sup- 
ported almost  all  of  the  progressive  domestic 
legislation  on  which  Congress  has  acted  dur- 
ing the  five  years  he  has  been  in  office,  such 
as  aid  to  education,  social  security  increases 
and  medicare,  anti-crime  aid  for  police  forces, 
the  anti-poverty  program,  highway  safety, 
consumer  protection  laws  such  as  truth-ln- 
lendlng  and  truth-ln-packaging,  air  and 
water  pollution  control  measures,  housing 
programs,  mass  transit  aid.  and  many  other 
programs  designed  to  Improve  the  general 
welfare.  Here,  again,  he  deplores  the  crippling 
effects  our  involvement  in  Vietnam  has  on 
domestic  programs  such  as  these. 

In  committee  work,  as  a  member  of  the 
Science  and  Astronautics  Committee.  Brown 
backed  attempts  to  broaden  Federal  sup- 
port of  scientific  research  to  Include  the  en- 
vironmental and  social  sciences.  A  chief  basis 
of  his  interest  In  the  space  program  is  his 
belief  that  space  technology  will  have  Im- 
portant applications  In  improving  the  urban 
environment  in  which  most  Americans  live. 


For  Instance,  the  Committee  Is  currently 
looking  closely  at  the  extent  of  our  applica- 
tion of  scientific  and  technical  knowledge  to 
such  problems  as  air  pollution  and  crime 
control.  He  is  constantly  searching  for  ways 
in  which  to  stimulate  research  on  electrical- 
ly-powered automobiles  since  he  feeU  that 
a  practical  electric  car  is  the  best  answer  to 
the  smog -manufacturing  Internal  combus- 
tion engine. 

Congressman  Brown  Is  also  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  and  was 
named  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Education  and  Training  at  the  beginning  of 
1987.  In  this  role  he  has  been  able  to  make  a 
substantial  contribution  to  the  improvement 
of  the  Cold  War  G.I.  BUI,  which  provides 
educational  assistance  to  Vietnam  veterans. 
Currently,  he  Is  the  principal  House  spon- 
sor of  the  plan  to  provide  incentives  for 
veterans  to  work  In  public  service  Jobs  in 
ghetto  areas  as,  for  Instance,  firemen,  teach- 
ers, policemen  or  social  workers.  This  is  a 
dual  purpose  plan  helping  to  provide  more 
opportunities  to  servicemen  returning  to 
these  areas,  as  well  as  to  aid  the  residents 
of  disadvantaged  neighborhoods. 

He  has  Introduced  legislation  to  transfer 
Jurisdiction  over  national  cemeteries  from 
the  Army  to  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
In  this  way,  he  hopes  to  resolve  the  prob- 
lem of  disappearing  cemetery  space — space 
which,  ostensibly,  every  veteran  Is  entitled 
to  by  law. 

Among  bills  of  general  interest  which 
George  Brown  has  co-sponsored  during  the 
past  year  are  those  dealing  with :  safe  streets 
and  crime  control,  bilingual  education.  Red- 
wood National  Park,  Colorado  River  program, 
national  cemetery  for  Loe  Angeles  County. 
Congressional  ethics,  fire  safety  and  research, 
humane  treatment  of  animals,  and  many 
others. 


March  lU,  1968^ 


Ob  Caates  of  Riots 


Tenth  Anniversary,  Naples  Park  Area 
Association 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

or    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  14,  1968 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  March  10,  1988,  the  Naples  Park  Area 
Association  celebrated  its  10th  anniver- 
sary at  the  Community  House  in  Naples 
Park,  Fla. 

I  call  this  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues because  I  feel  that  the  Naples 
Park  Area  Association  exemplifies  the 
traditions  that  have  made  our  country 
great. 

This  is  an  active  association  of  clvlc- 
minded  Americans  who  take  the  initia- 
tive to  solve  their  problems  at  the  local 
level. 

.  When  a  community  need  arises,  the 
forces  of  the  association  are  mobilized 
and  the  job  is  idone,  the  American  way. 

The  Naples  Park  Area  Association  has 
spearheaded  community  roadbuilding, 
known  as  the  Naples  Park  Plan;  com- 
munity water  was  obtained  through  the 
efforts  of  the  association;  mosquito  and 
fire  control  programs  have  been  initi- 
ated; and  the  association  also  under- 
takes "get-out-and-vote"  drives  to  stim- 
ulate citizen  interest  in  government 
affairs. 

I  congratulate  the  Naples  Park  Area 
Association  on  their  10th  anniversary 
and  trust  that  many  other  commimi- 
ties  throughout  the  Nation  will  learn 
and  profit  from  the  examples  set  by  the 
association. 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  GURNEY 

or   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  14,  1968 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  of  March  4, 1968,  was  sent  to  me 
by  a  constituent,  who  said  it  seemed  to 
state  the  problem  and  solution  in  a  very 
forthright  and  thoughtful  manner.  I  had 
also  seen  the  editorial  and  thought  it 
placed  the  President's  Riot  Commission 
report  in  some  needed  perspective.  I 
would  like  to  offer  the  editorial  for  con- 
sideration: 

On  Causes  or  Riots 

So  the  President's  riot  commission  report, 
long  billed  as  "uncomfortable  for  the  Ameri- 
can people,"  merely  tells  us  again  It's  all  the 
fault  of  the  white  majority.  Shucks.  To  face 
really  uncomfortable  truth.  It  could  have 
reported  that.  In  Important  respects,  poverty 
programs  cause  riots. 

It  is  grossly  simplistic,  after  all,  to  argue 
that  the  rash  of  riots  since  1964  was  caused 
solely  by  poverty  and  racial  prejudice.  Those 
particular  demons  have  been  around  some- 
what longer  than  that.  Indeed,  a  glance  at 
history  demonstrates  they  have  never  been 
less  with  us  than  In  the  past  few  years;  ten, 
twenty  or  whatever  years  ago,  poverty  was 
greater  and  prejudice  more  blatant.  Why  then 
no  riots  a  decade  ago  and  lots  of  riots  now? 

Poverty  and  prejudice,  while  not  the  whole 
story,  perforce  have  played  a  critical  part. 
Masses  of  poor  Negroes  were  Induced,  In  large 
part  by  Federal  agriculture  policies,  to  mi- 
grate to  urban  areas  for  which  they  were  so- 
cially and  educationally  unprepared.  They 
carried  with  them  understandable  racial  and 
economic  resentments.  The  concentration  of 
these  resentments  into  small  geographical 
areas  certainly  created  volatile  tinder.  Yet 
even  that  tinder  lay  for  some  years  without 
fiashlng  Into  riot. 

Something  In  the  temper  of  the  times  about 
1964,  obviously,  struck  spark  to  the  tinder. 
The  spark  has  grown  stronger  and  hotter 
with  each  passing  summer.  No  one  thing,  of 
course,  sets  the  temper  of  the  time.  Still,  we 
doubt  that  It  Is  entirely  coincidence  that  the 
first  riots  broke  out  in  the  midst  of  the 
hoopla  selling  the  war  on  poverty. 

Recall  a  few  snippets  of  the  rhetoric:  That 
poverty,  defined  as  any  Income  below  $3,000 
a  year,  la  something  a  nation  as  rich  as  this 
one  "cannot  tolerate."  That  the  problem  Is 
"our  failure  to  give  our  fellow  citizens  a  fair 
chance  to  develop  their  own  capacities."  That 
there  exists  "one  fifth  of  our  people  ...  on 
whom  the  gates  of  opportunity  have  been 
closed."  That  the  Federal  Government  de- 
clares "unconditional  war  on  poverty"  with 
the  objective  of  "total  victory."  That  "we 
shall  not  rest  until  that  war  is  won." 

Here  Is  an  invitation  for  anyone  making 
less  than  93.000  a  year  to  blame  his  fate 
simply  on  exploitation  by  the  more  fortu- 
nate; what  could  be  more  natural  than  an 
Impulse  to  strike  back?  Here  also  is  an  in- 
irltatlon,  since  no  Government  program  can 
conceivably  abolish  all  poverty,  to  inevitable 
dlslllusloiunent  and  bitterness.  Columbia 
University  sociologist  Amltal  Etzlonl  put  It 
perfectly : 

"The  closest  you  can  come  to  sociological 
dynamite  is  to  promise  people  a  Great  So- 
ciety and  then  deliver  small  handouts.  If 
you  were  waiting  a  hundred  years,  were  told 
that  the  promised  land  were  Just  around  the 
corner  and  then  were  given  a  few  pieces  of 
candy,  you  would  be  In  the  streets  too." 

Yet  curiously  the  commission  rather 
abruptly  dismissed  Its  sociologists  and  other 
staff  members  equipped  to  plumb  the  rioting 
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through  social  science  rather  than  liberal 
dogma  about  "white  racism." 

Now,  nothing  above  should  be  taken  as  an 
argument  that  the  Government  should  stop 
realistic  efforts  to  aid  the  poor.  Some  Gov- 
ernment programs,  in  particular  those 
stressing  education,  can  in  the  long  run  help 
overcome  poverty.  To  the  extent  that  these 
programs  are  effective,  they  can  reduce  the 
tinder  for  riots  though  they  can  never  en- 
tirely eliminate  it. 

The  riot  potential  of  political  rhetoric,  by 
contrast,  could  be  turned  off  quickly  and 
fairly  completely.  To  start,  everyone — and 
most  of  all  politicians  of  the  stripe  who 
served  on  the  riot  commission — needs  to  rec- 
ognize that  short-term  Government  pro- 
grams to  abolish  poverty  are  at  best  margin- 
ally helpful.  Then  they  could  deescalate 
their  rhetoric. 

What  political  leaders  ought  to  tell  urban 
Negroes  is  this:  The  doors  of  opportunity 
have  been  closed  on  no  one  (which  Is  far 
nearer  the  truth  than  the  opposite).  Statis- 
tics show  that  vast  numbers  of  Negroes  raise 
themselves  from  poverty  every  year.  There  is 
no  reason  others  cannot  do  likewise.  Doing  It, 
while  the  Government  may  be  able  to  assist 
In  a  few  little  ways,  involves  mostly  individ- 
ual effort.   It's  up   to  you,   baby. 

That  is  not  cruel;  that  is  merely  the  truth. 
And  however  dysfunctional  such  hard- 
headed  talk  may  be  in  winnkig  votes  for 
liberal  politicians.  It  is  the  best  antidote 
for  the  kind  of  public  temper  that  has  proved 
so  conducive  to  rioting  over  the  last  four 
years. 

From  the  Presidential  commission  we  get 
no  such  realistic  talk,  only  new  excesses  of 
the  social  dynamite  of  which  Professor  Et- 
zlonl warns.  The  danger  Is  that  perhaps  riot 
commissions  can  cause  riots  too. 


Federal  Court  Against  Marriage 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOinSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  14,  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
controversial  decision  of  a  Federal  court 
in  Louisiana  ruling  that  unwed  mothers 
must  be  placed  on  the  welfare  role  Is 
more  than  a  decision  against  State 
rights.  It  discriminates  against  mar- 
riage— and  certainly  against  married 
taxpayers. 

The  question  now  arises,  What  hap- 
pens if  the  State  does  not  have  the  $20 
million  State  contribution  to  pay  the 
gadfiies?  Is  the  same  court  prepared  to 
raise  the  tax  assessment  to  find  the 
funds? 

Since  these  Federal  judges  are  so  all- 
fired  Interested  in  the  subsidizing  of  il- 
legitimacy, my  suggestion  would  be  the 
State  turn  the  aid-to-dependent-chil- 
dren operation  over  to  the  Federal 
judges. 

But  can  you  Imagine  a  court  ruling 
that  to  take  an  unwed  mother  off  the 
role  violates  the  14th  amendment  to  the 
U.S.  Constitution  which  prohibits  de- 
priving a  citizen  of  life,  liberty,  or  prop- 
erty without  due  process  of  law  when 
the  same  caliber  of  Intellectual  genius 
Is  prepared  to  jam  the  open  housing- 
antigun  laws  down  our  throats  but  can 
see  no  constitutional  question  in  the 
Federal  bureaucrats  depriving  us  of  our 
homes  and  property? 

Maybe  some  taxpayers  need  obtain 
an  injunction  against  the  open  housing 
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foundations  and  lobbyists  before  the  bill 
comes  up  in  the  House. 

For  the  Record,  I  include  the  UPI  re- 
lease of  March  13  to  follow  my  remarks: 
[Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)  Evening  Star, 

Mar.  13,  1968) 
Welfare  Suit  Court  Ruling  Hits  Louisuna 

Baton  Rouge,  La. — Louisiana  welfare  offi- 
cials revealed  yesterday  that  a  federal  court 
has  ordered  them  to  reinstate  more  than  10,- 
000  aid-to-dependent  children  cases  to  the 
welfare  rolls. 

They  said  this  would  cost  the  state  nearly 
$20  million. 

The  order,  along  with  a  temporary  restrain- 
ing order  blocking  the  department  from 
dropping  additional  ADC  cases,  was  handed 
down  Monday  by  U.S.  District  Court  in 
Shreveport,  La. 

The  cases,  dating  back  to  1936.  were  taken 
off  the  rolls  because  the  mother  violated  the 
department's  "non-legal  union"  policy  by 
living  with  a  man  other  than  her  husband. 

The  court  ruled  the  policy  violated  the 
14th  Amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution, 
which  prohibits  depriving  a  citizen  of  life, 
liberty  or  property  without  due  process  of 
law. 

Officials  have  been  ordered  to  appear  Mon- 
day In  Lake  Charles,  La.,  at  a  three-Judge 
hearing  to  show  why  the  restraining  order 
should  not  be  made  permanent. 

Garland  Bonln,  commissioner  of  welfare. 
Bald  reinstating  the  cases  would  cost  the 
state  almost  $13  million  In  payments  and  $7 
million  for  administration. 


Legislation  Offered  To  Bolster  Vocational 
Training  Institutions 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  GURNEY 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  14,  1968 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  legislation  to  involve 
private  vocational  training  institutions 
in  the  area  of  federally  supported  voca- 
tional education  programs. 

The  bill  would  amend  section  1  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  to 
state  that  responsibilities  under  the  act 
should  be  exercised  through  maximum 
utilization  of  resources  for  skill  develop- 
ment and  training,  including  private  ed- 
ucational or  training  institutions  where 
such  institutions  could  provide  substan- 
tially equivalent  training  at  comparable 
or  lesser  cost. 

The  need  for  expanding  the  range  of 
vocational  training  is  crucial.  The  in- 
tent of  Congress,  when  the  act  was 
passed  in  1963,  was  to  bring  about  this 
expansion,  which  has  not  in  actuality 
taken  place. 

One- half  of  those  enrolled  in  public 
vocational  courses  are  in  fields  of  home 
economics  and  agriculture.  Only  4  per- 
cent of  vocational  enrollment  are  in 
technological  operations.  Yet.  the  coun- 
try finds  itself  in  the  midst  of  a  techno- 
logical revolution,  out  of  which  Industry 
will  demand  iVg  million  subprofessional 
technicians  by  1970. 

Vocational  training  must  be,  and 
promptly,  molded  to  the  country's  needs, 
as  they  are  shown  to  be.  Use  of  private 
institutions  can  aid  expansion  which 
might  otherwise  lack  financial  feasibility, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  add  that  I  in- 
tend to  follow  up  this  bill  with  other 
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measures  to  insure  that  vocational  edu- 
cation is  given  the  same  degree  of  con- 
cern as  is  higher  education — both  im- 
portant and  essential  to  the  growth  of 
the  Nation,  lliat  concern  is  not  illus- 
trated by  administration  burial  of  voca- 
tional education  supervision. 

We  cannot  expect  decreases  in  youth 
crime  and  youth  unemployment  when  a 
large  portion  of  our  yoxuig  people  are 
shown  no  way  of  utilizing  the  abilities 
they  have. 

k  OEO  Here  To  Stay? 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  GOODELL 

or  irsw  TOKX 

nr  THX  ROUSK  OP  REPRKSENTATTVES 

Thursday.  March  ti.  1968 

Mr.  OOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  insert  at  this  point  in  the 
RxcORo  a  statement  by  the  distinguished 
scholar.  Sar  A.  Levitan,  entitled  "Is  OEO 
Here  To  SUy?" 

This  k»  question  that  has  been  in  the 
minds  of  many,  and  I  feel  that  these 
conunents  will  be  helpful  to  all  of  us. 

The  statement  follows : 

[From  Poverty  ii  Human  Resources. 

March-April  10«8| 

Is  OEO  Hnw  To  Stat? 

(By  Sar  A.   LevlUn.   Center  for  Manpower 

PoUcy    Studies,    the    George    Washington 

University) 

On  December  11.  1967.  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives extended  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  for  a  period  of  two  years  and  with 
fewer  substantive  changes  than  anticipated. 
The  vote  of  247-140  was  the  greatest  show  of 
strength  for  the  Act  since  Its  passage  In  1964. 
SUty-four  Republicans — two  of  every  five — 
strayed  from  their  usual  party  position  to 
Join  183  Democrats  (including  38  Southern- 
ers) to  vote  In  favor  of  the  Act.  The  final 
vote  on  EOA  appropriations  was  even  more 
lopsided — 30A-78. 

The  outcome  was  a  surprise  to  most  ob- 
servers. That  OEO  was  In  trouble  was  no 
mere  speculation.  Because  of  their  pessimism 
over  the  outcome.  House  Democratic  leaders 
postponed  final  action  until  the  closing  days 
of  the  session.  Two  months  before  the  House 
vote.  Representative  Sam  Gibbons,  floor 
leader  of  the  19M  EOA  debate,  is  reported  to 
have  stated:  "I  have  checked.  The  outcome 
Is  really  dismal  .  .  there  will  be  better 
than  330  negative  votes  on  any  antlpoverty 
blU  we  write." 

The  Democratic  leadership  had  grounds 
for  concern.  On  two  earlier  occasions  a  ma- 
jority of  House  members  had  expressed  lu 
displeasure  with  OEO.  In  an  unusual  step, 
they  voted  In  October  to  exclude  OEO  em- 
ployees from  the  general  salary  increase 
granted  to  government  employees.  Later  In 
the  same  month,  they  refused  to  pass  a  "con- 
tinuing resolution"  authorizing  GEO  fxinds 
to  operate  at  the  previous  year's  level.  For  a 
short  period  between  October  23rd  and  No- 
vember 9th,  OEO  had  no  money  and  was 
forced  to  discontinue  expiring  projects. 

There  Is  no  simple  explanation  for  the 
change  that  took  place  in  the  House  during 
the  two  months  following  Congressman  Gib- 
bons' nosecount.  Indeed,  several  forces  that 
were  eventually  to  Influence  three  score  Con- 
gressmen to  vote  for  extending  EOA  were  al- 
ready in  operation  when  Gibbons  surveyed 
the  mood  of  Congress.  The  House's  petulant 
action  In  denying  the  3.(X»0  OEO  employees 
their  salary  increase  generated  sympathy  for 
the  agency  both  In  and  out  of  Congress.  The 
failure  of  Congress  to  pass  the  "continuing 
resoluUon"  had  a  more  decisive  effect,  for  It 
was  soon  felt  in  a  number  of  communities. 
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As  projects  were  terminated  and  local  Jobs 
lost.  Congressmen  began  to  hear  from  their 
constituents.  Because  a  number  of  popular 
Head  Start  proJecU  were  Imperllsd.  Con- 
grssstonal  Inaction  provided  a  ready-made 
Issue  for  attracting  sympathy  for  the  anti- 
poverty  effort — an  GEO  count  found  no  less 
thsn  450  newspaper  editorials  during  Octo- 
ber and  November  favoring  the  continuation 
of  BOA — and  a  basU  for  attacking  the  "reck- 
less irresponsibility"  of  Congress.  These 
evenu  followed  closely  the  much  publicised 
defeat  of  the  "Rat  Bill"  under  which  many 
Congressmen  were  still  smarting.  During  the 
debate  on  that  bill,  opponents  displayed  a 
sick  humor  in  arguing  against  the  legisla- 
tion, a  fact  which  was  widely  denounced  by 
the  news  media.  Later  the  House  of  Repre- 
rssentaUves  reversed  itself  and  took  a  posi- 
tion against  rodents,  but  too  late  to  save 
itself  from  public  criticism. 

The  Republicans  had  tactical  reasons  for 
opposing  the  continuing  resolution  and  ex- 
cluding OEO  employees  from  the  federal 
wage  Increase  They  hoped  to  convince  OEO 
supporters  that  there  was  not  enough  sup- 
port In  the  House  for  extending  the  EOA,  and 
that  passage  would  require  acceptance  of  Re- 
publican amendments.  These  signals  were 
overlooked  by  the  news  media,  however,  and 
the  message  the  public  received  was  merely 
that  the  Republicans  and  some  of  their  Dem- 
ocratic colleagues  were  against  the  anti- 
poverty  legislation. 

Though  the  "overkill'"  of  OEO  backfired, 
proponente  of  the  agency  still  had  to  break 
the  Republican-Southern  coalition  which 
had  been  working  effectively  in  the  90th  Con- 
gress. Economy  in  social  legislation  was  the 
watch-word,  and  a  majority  In  the  House 
still  opposed  the  Administration  antlpoverty 
bill  with  Its  proposed  t2  08  billion  authorisa- 
tion. Since  too  many  members  had  publicly 
opposed  the  Administration  bill,  an  alterna- 
tive to  the  Administration  bill  was  needed. 
The  alternative  was  an  amendment  sup- 
plied by  Congresswoman  Edith  Green,  an 
advocate  of  the  antlpoverty  efforts  but  a 
conaUtent  crlUc  of  OEO.  Mrs.  Green  sought 
to  limit  Shrlver's  authority  to  permit  pri- 
vate non-proflt  organizations  to  operate  as 
community  action  agencies.  Without  passing 
Judgment  on  the  heated  debate  concerning 
the  potential  impact  that  may  result  from 
the  changes  adapted  by  Congress,  the  Green 
amendment  provided  northern  Democrats  a 
selling  point  with  their  southern  colleagues. 
They  claimed  that  the  amendment  would  put 
the  antipoverty  legislation  In  the  hands  of 
the  elected  offlcials.  The  amendment  appar- 
ently satisfied  southern  Democrats,  for 
many  decided  to  side  with  their  northern 
colleagues  rather  than  cooperate  with  the 
opposition. 

To  sustain  the  Impression  that  the  Green 
amendment  meant  a  radical  change  In  the 
administration  and  direction  of  community 
action  programs.  OEO  spokesmen  were  per- 
suaded to  denounce  the  amendment  as 
signaling  the  death  knell  of  Community  Ac- 
tion Agencies.  While  some  OEO  officials  " 
strongly  opposed  the  amendment  and  needed 
no  persuasion,  others  privately  supported 
the  amendment  and  shed  crocodile  tears 
about  the  supposed  demise  of  CAP.  The  tac- 
tics proved  effective  In  solidifying  Congres- 
sional support  for  the  amendment:  south- 
erners who  had  formerly  denounced  commu- 
nity action  efforts  as  the  work  of  "power- 
grasping  bureaucrats  from  Washington" 
could  now  have  few  qualms  in  voting  for  the 
"new"  program. 

Given  this  face-saving  device,  many  south- 
erners were  receptive  to  the  appeals  of  Con- 
gressman Carl  D.  Perkins,  the  new  chairman 
of  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee. Having  obtained  the  Green  amendment, 
Perkins  told  his  southern  coUeagues  that 
they  could  hardly  let  him  down  and  defeat 
the  antlpoverty  program,  leaving  him  open 
to  the  charge  that  he  could  not  do  as  well 
for  the  poor  as  his  predecessor,  Adam  Clay- 
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ton  Powell.  According  to  a  South  Carolina 
Congressman:  "I  never  beard  his  name  men- 
tioned but  I  know  that  a  lot  of  southerners 
were  thinking  unconsciously  of  Powell  .  .  . 
We  dldnt  want  to  pull  the  rug  out  from 
under  Carl." 

The  moblllaaUon  of  businessmen,  mayors 
and  other  city  offlcials  to  lobby  for  OEO  also 
helped  make  It  respectable  to  vote  for  the 
extension  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
OEO  offlcials  also  lobbied  intensively  for  the 
legislation,  but  is  not  known  how  persuasive 
they   were. 

With  this  rare  display  of  Democratic  unity, 
the  Republicans  were  unable  to  split  the 
Democratic  ranks  with  an  attractive  alter- 
native. Most  Republicans  agreed  that  they 
could  not  afford  the  blame  for  killing  the 
Act.  even  if  they  could  get  the  votes  to 
achieve  this  end.  And  many  opposed  Its 
outright  defeat,  hoping  rather  to  change 
EOA  more  to  their  liking.  The  major  Repub- 
lican spokesmen  on  EOA,  Charles  E.  Ooodell 
of  New  York  and  Albert  H.  Qule  of  Minne- 
sota, did  not  seek  a  coalition  with  the  south- 
em  Democrats  and  concentrated  their  efforts 
on  getting  approval  of  substantive  amend- 
ments to  transform  the  program  along  the 
lines  proposed  in  their  Opportunity  Crusade. 
Qule  explained  later;  "I  was  caught  .  .  .  be- 
tween two  differing  views — those  in  the  Ad- 
ministration who  simply  wanted  to  continue 
the  present  program  .  .  .  and  those  of  us 
who  wanted  to  greatly  strengthen  the  antl- 
poverty program.  .  .  ."  Goodell  went  out  of 
his  way  to  antagonize  southern  Democrats  by 
charging  that  the  Green  provision  was  the 
"bosses  and  boll  weevil  amendment." 

Regardless  of  the  substantive  merits  of  the 
OpportutUty  Crusade,  Goodell  and  Qule  had 
little  to  offer  the  Democrats  that  was  politi- 
cally attractive.  Their  proposal  would  have 
transferred  several  EOA  programs,  including 
Head  Start,  to  the  Offlce  of  Education.  This 
agency  was  headed  by  Harold  Howe  11  who 
was  anathema  to  the  southerners  because  he 
had  tried  to  enforce  the  antlsegregation  pro- 
visions of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  and  other  education  legisla- 
tion. Northern  Democrats  who  might  have 
found  attractive  provisions  in  the  Oppor- 
tunity Crusade  were  not  about  to  do  business 
with  Republicans  if  they  would  get  a  ma- 
jority to  pass  an  Administration  bill,  and 
they  did  not  consider  the  Green  amendment 
too  high  a  price  to  pay.  Many  northern 
Democrats,  closely  associated  with  Demo- 
cratic city  machines,  saw  nothing  wrong  in 
a  "bosses"  amendment,  even  If  "boll  weevils" 
were  also  Involved. 

The  Republicans  found  themselves  not 
only  a  minority,  but  a  divided  one.  A  few 
favored  the  Administration  bill,  and  two  Re- 
publicans on  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  deserted  their  party  to  vote  with 
the  majority  in  reporting  the  committee  bill. 
A  larger  group — which  included  most  of  the 
Republican  leaders  in  the  House — cared  little 
about  the  substantive  amendments  offered 
by  their  colleagues  in  the  Opportunity  Cru- 
sade, but  were  preoccupied  with  cutting  antl- 
poverty funds.  Had  the  Republicans  closed 
ranks,  they  might  have  been  able  to  attract 
enough  Democratic  votes  to  pass  some  of 
their  amendments.  Among  their  numerous 
defeats,  the  Ho\ue  Republican  leadership 
scored  one  victory  by  cutting  funds  of  the 
antlpoverty  legislation.  By  deserting  Qule 
and  Goodell  and  siding  with  economy- 
minded  southerners,  the  Republican  leaders 
were  able  to  cut  the  authorization  from  the 
•3.06  billion  proposed  by  the  Administration 
to  $1.6  bUllon.  The  final  appropriation  ap- 
proved by  Congress  was  SI. 773  billion,  only 
slightly  below  the  amount  Shrlver  had  in- 
dicated was  the  bare  minimum  If  OEO  was  to 
operate  for  the  balance  of  the  year  without 
cutting  major  projects. 

An  obvious  question  for  the  future  of  OEO 
is  whether  the  two-year  extension  should  be 
Interpreted  as  an  end  of  the  annual  crises 
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or  merely  as  a  temporary  reprieve.  At  this 
point,  the  answer  Is  not  at  all  clear. 

OEO  may  not  even  be  allowed  a  respite 
during  the  current  year,  one  of  the  1867 
amendments  to  the  Act  (Introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Winston  L.Prouty  of  Vermont)  directed 
the  General  Accounting  Offlce  to  investigate 
the  EOA  programs  "In  sufficient  depth."  not 
only  to  evaluate  their  effectiveness  but  also 
to  enable  the  Comptroller  General  to  make 
"recommendations  for  additional  legislation 
.  ."  The  report  is  due  by  December  1,  1968 
and  GAG  will  therefore  be  breathing  down 
OEO's  neck  for  the  balance  of  this  year.  An 
,  objective  evaluation  of  OEO  should  be  help- 
ful, however,  not  only  to  Congress  to  deter- 
mine the  future  direction  of  EOA  but  also 
to  OEO  to  take  stock  of  its  performance  dur- 
ing the  first  four  years. 

After  Congress  completed  action,  a  leading 
sponsor  of  the  Opportunity  Crusade  declared 
that  the  Republican  alternative  to  EOA  was 
dead.  This  does  not  mean  that  other  alter- 
natives could  not  be  developed  during  the 
relative  respite  GEO  is  now  enjoying.  As  long 
as  EOA  remains  a  series  of  fragmented  pro- 
grams, some  administered  by  OEO  and  some 
delegated,  there  will  remain  ample  oppor- 
tunities to  spin  off  OKO  operated  programs 
to  agencies  with  established  Jurisdictions  In 
the  various  fields.  There  Is  ample  precedent 
for  spinning  off  progranu  from  EX>A.  The 
college-level  work-study  program  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Offlce  of  Education  during 
EOA's  first  year;  the  small  business  loan  pro- 
gram, although  it  remains  part  of  EOA.  Is 
administered  almost  completely  independ- 
ently of  OEO.  In  addition,  new  agencies  may 
be  developed  which  would  be  logical  deposi- 
tories for  EOA  activities.  Already  on  the 
drawing  board  is  a  proposal  to  create  a  new 
Department  of  Education  and  Manpower. 
Should  this  proposed  department  be  mate- 
rialized, it  would  no  doubt  absorb  many  EOA 
programs  and  possibly  most  of  them. 

Transfer  of  EOA  activities  will  not  have  to 
await  the  creation  of  a  new  department  If 
Congresswoman  Edith  Green  has  her  way. 
Mrs.  Green,  who  chairs  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  General  Education  has  recently 
announced  her  intention  to  try  to  transfer 
some  OEO  programs  to  other  agencies.  A  Re- 
publican majority  of  the  House  in  1969.  a  poe- 
Blbllity  at  this  time,  would  also  strengthen 
the  forces  favoring  changes  In  EOA  Jurisdic- 
tion and  administration,  including  the  dis- 
banding of  OEO  and  transferring  its  coordi- 
nating responsibilities  as  proposed  by  the  Op- 
portunity Crusade.  A  prime  candidate  for 
spin  off  is  Upward  Bound,  a  $30  million  pro- 
gram which  helps  bright  students  from  poor 
homes  to  enter  college.  A  similar  program. 
Talent  Search,  is  administered  by  the  Offlce 
of  Education.  Head  Start  is  also  a  candidate 
to  transfer,  if  southern  opposition  to  the 
Offlce  of  Education  diminishes  or  If  Com- 
missioner Howe  leaves.  The  transfer  or  phas- 
ing out  of  Job  Corps  continues  to  be  dis- 
cussed, and  OEO  has  already  been  forced  to 
close  sixteen  centers — out  of  123 — due  to  cuts 
in  Job  Corps  funds. 

The  future  of  OEO  at  the  local  level  is 
even  less  clear.  The  recent  trends  have  bol- 
stered Community  Action  Agencies  by  as- 
signing them  greater  responsibility  in  the 
administration  of  expanding  manpower  pro- 
grams. However,  placing  CAA's  under  the 
conuol  of  local  officials  may  lead  to  spinning 
off  programs  at  the  local  level.  No  doubt  the 
picture  will  be  mixed  and  the  scope  of  local 
CAA's  win  vary  widely  as  in  the  past.  In  many 
communities  the  local  antlpoverty  agencies 
have  established  their  own  clientele  and 
support,  and  in  such  cases  elected  offlcials  are 
unlikely  to  impinge  upon  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  CAAs. 

All  these  dire  alternatives  for  the  future 
of  OEO  may  come  to  naught.  If  OEO  follows 
the  usual  pattern,  it  could  well  be  removed 
from  the  center  of  attention  and  controversy 
and  become  part  of  the  American  scene.  Oth- 
er welfare  programs  could  attract  greater 
attention  and   relegate  OEO  to  the  back- 
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ground.  The  center  of  the  stage  might  be  as- 
sumed by  Income  maintenance  programs, 
whether  the  negative  income  tax,  family  al- 
lowance or  related  schemes.  This  would  not 
mean  that  OEO  would  necessarily  wither 
away.  The  reader  may  select  his  own  favor- 
ite program  which  long  ago  became  obsoles- 
cent but  is  still  on  the  statute  books.  Farm 
price  support  programs,  adopted  a  generation 
ago  to  deal  with  problems  which  have  long 
since  disappeared,  are  still  with  us.  It  is  not 
likely  that  the  functions  of  the  OEO  will 
disappear  In  the  foreseeable  future,  but  the 
programs  may  become  part  of  the  federal  es- 
tablishment and  share  relative  obscurity  with 
scores  of  other  efforts. 


The  Rif  htwing  in  Overalls 
HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OT   NXW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  14,  1968 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
taking  the  liberty  of  Including  in  the 
Congressional  Record  at  this  point  an 
article  by  my  fellow  Member  of  Congress, 
Joseph  Y.  Resnick.  of  New  York,  which 
appears  In  the  current  March  Issue  of 
the  Progressive,  entitled  "The  Right- 
wing  in  Overalls." 

I  found  Congressman  Resnick's  arti- 
cles most  interesting  and  provocative; 
and  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  and  other 
readers  of  the  Record  will  And  it  stimu- 
lating reading.  I  commend  it  to  their  at- 
tention, as  follows: 

Amexican  Pakm  BiTRKAtr:  The  Riohtwing  in 
Overalls 

(By  Representative  Joseph  Y.  Resnick) 

(Note. — Joseph  T.  Resnick.  New  York 
Democrat,  has  served  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives since  1964.) 

The  notion  that  farm  organizations  are  a 
combination  hoedown.  granary,  and  quilting 
bee  is  decidedly  urban.  And  the  belief  that 
all  farm  lobbies  work  for  the  benefit  of  the 
farmer,  large  and  small,  Is  a  myth. 

As  chairman  of  the  Rural  Development 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee,  I  held  hearings  last  summer  In 
which  the  major  farm  organizations  testified 
about  the  effect  of  Federal  programs  on  rural 
America.  To  my  dismay,  I  found  that  one 
of  these  organizations  Is  actually  subverting 
the  American  farmer. 

While  posing  as  the  voice  and  moral  back- 
bone of  the  farmer,  the  tax-exempt  Ameri- 
can Farm  Bureau  Federation  and  Its  affiliates 
are  In  reality  a  gigantic  complex  of  insur- 
ance companies,  with  more  than  *1.2  billion 
In  assets  and  more  than  $6  billion  of  Insur- 
ance in  force.  In  addition,  the  Farm  Bureau 
Is  a  network  of  feed,  seed,  and  supply  cen- 
ters, tire  marts,  fertilizer  plants,  and  mar- 
keting cooperatives  (so-called)  which  fre- 
quently depress  profits  for  the  farmer  by 
keeping  prices  down  and  by  paying  him  with 
stock  of  doubtful  value.  In  Illinois  the  Bu- 
reau afflliate.  the  Illinois  Agricultural  Asso- 
ciation, owns  a  fieet  of  barges;  the  Alabama 
Farm  Bureau  owns  hotels  and  shopping  cen- 
ters, and  has  extensive  real  estate  holdings. 
Despite  Its  vehement  protestations  to  the 
contrary,  the  Farm  Bureau  Is  neither  a  fed- 
eration nor  a  democracy.  The  Bureau  Is  au- 
tocratic, dictatorial,  even  ruthless  In  Impos- 
ing Its  Ideas  and  policies  on  local  afflllates. 
When  Boone  County,  Nebraska,  members 
voted  sixty-eight  to  one  to  extend  Social 
Security  coverage  to  farmers,  their  wives  were 
somehow  translated  Into  opposition  by  their 
delegates  to  the  state  Bureau  convention. 

Through  a  maze  of  interlocking  director- 
ships the  Bureau  casts  Its  shadows  over  every 
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facet  of  farm  life  In  large  areas  of  the  coun- 
try. Not  only  does  It  run  private  businesses 
but  It  Is  the  fifth  highest  spender  among 
the  registered  lobbyists  in  Washington.  Last 
year,  it  reported  spending  $136,000.  And  to 
push  its  message  It  traded  heavily  on  its  1.7 
million  farm  family  membership — though 
anywhere  from  forty  per  cent  to  sixty  per 
cent  have  no  connection  with  agriculture. 
For  example,  more  Farm  Bureau  families  re- 
side in  urban  Cook  County,  Illinois,  than 
in  any  other  county  in  the  country. 

Most  became  members  to  take  advantage 
of  the  advertised  "low"  Insurance  rates  of- 
fered to  Bureau  members  (although  In  Ala- 
bama, when  memberships  fees  are  added  to 
the  cost  of  automobile  insurance,  the  rate 
exceeds  that  offered  by  other  companies). 
These  lucrative  operations  are  theoretically 
Independent  of  the  tax  exempt  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  and  Its  affiliates. 
However,  in  the  case  of  Farm  Bureau  Life  In- 
surance Company  of  Iowa,  all  capital  stock 
Is  owned  by  the  Iowa  Farm  Bureau,  so 
$350,000  In  dividends  escapes  all  taxation. 
Since  Insurance  companies  pay  taxes  on  only 
a  fraction  of  their  Income,  roughly  ninety- 
six  per  cent  of  these  profits  are  untaxed,  free 
to  be  Invested  In  activities  unrelated  to  farm- 
ing. And  although  the  Bureau  proclaims  a 
separate  life  from  Ite  business  Interests,  it 
does  so  with  little  subtlety.  Typically,  It 
shares  the  same  office,  telephone,  and  person- 
nel with  its  commercial  Insurance  sales.  Fur- 
thermore, every  one  of  the  Bureau's  top 
twenty-seven  executives  Is  a  director  of  at 
least  one  of  Its  other  enterprises. 

It  Is  small  wonder  that  the  Bureau  U  con- 
siderably removed  from  the  dirt  farmer  in 
East  Texas,  or  the  dairjrman  In  Wisconsin, 
or  the  wheat  grower  in  Kansas.  While  the 
farmer  may  want  better  credit  opportunities 
and  10  per  cent  parity,  the  Bureau  talks 
morality  and  self  reliance  at  the  same  time 
that  it  is  doing  everything  It  can  to  weaken 
the  small  farmer. 

Name  a  piece  of  progressive  legislation  and 
It  is  a  safe  bet  the  Bureau  opposes  it  down 
the  line.  It  has  fought  low-interest  commod- 
ity credit  loans  and  has  assaulted  low-rate 
Government  crop  insurance  programs.  The 
fact  that  the  Bureau  operates  twenty-one 
profit-making  companies  In  the  latter  field 
might  explain  its  official  stance.  Somewhat 
sheepishly  Farm  Bureau  President  Charles 
B.  Shuman  admits  "there's  a  little  self  Inter- 
est in  Uylng  to  get  the  Government  out  of 
crop  insurance."  For  many  years,  it  resisted 
anything  more  than  fifty  per  cent  parity— 
and  prefers  to  talk  about  a  "free  market." 

Of  course,  the  Farm  Bureau  comnUtment 
to  allowing  farm  prices  to  seek  their  own 
level  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  fact  that 
Shuman  serves  as  president  of  the  National 
Pood  Conference,  a  hefty  industrial  combine 
whose  membership  reads  like  a  who's  who 
in  food  processing.  Since  when  have  General 
Mills,  Campbell's  Soup,  and  H.  J.  Hednz  been 
Interested  In  paying  top  prices  for  the  com- 
modities they  use? 

Discovery  of  these  activities  causes  mo- 
mentary embarrassment,  but  does  Uttle  to 
deter  the  Bureau  from  its  true  course.  It 
continues  to  wage  war  against  those  who 
would  extend  workmen's  compensation.  So- 
cial Security,  and  Medicare  benefits  to  the 
farmers.  It  is  opposed  to  collective  bargain- 
ing for  farmers.  It  lobbies  for  retention  of 
the  27.5  per  cent  oil  depletion  allowance, 
although  I  wonder  how  numy  farmers  bene- 
fit from  this  tax  break  grant  oil  mllUonalres. 
Considering  the  antecedents  of  the  Bureau, 
the  role  It  plays  Is  understandable.  In  1909 
the  Blnghamton,  New  York,  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  the  Lackawanna  Railroad  de- 
cided to  start  a  farm  organization  designed 
to  preserve  the  advantages  to  business  In  Its 
relations  with  farmers.  The  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  cooperated  because  it  felt  the 
need  for  an  organization  through  which  In- 
formation could  be  channeled  to  the  farmer. 
The    concept    spread    across    the    Midwest, 
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where,  with  the  aid  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Ckvmnerce.  it  became  a  formidable  barrier 
to  the  true  agrarian  reform  fermenting  In 
the  Dakotaa  and  part  of  Minnesota.  Among 
other  ventures,  the  Farm  Bureau  joined 
hands  with  American  Cyanamld  In  the  futile 
flght  against  Federal  fertilizer  production  at 
Muscle  Shoals.  Alabama,  and  with  the  private 
uUUty  companies  In  opposlUon  to  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Rural  ElectrlflcaUon  Administra- 
tion. 

What  might  once  have  been  a  conservative, 
business- oriented  organization,  however,  la 
now  considerably  more.  By  my  calculation, 
the  Farm  Bureau  Is  the  most  effective  con- 
diat  now  In  existence  for  the  dissemination 
of  right-wing  propaganda.  The  Liberty  Book- 
shelf hawks  Its  wares  through  state  and 
county  Farm  Bureau  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines Former  Farm  Bureau  President  Allen 
B.  Kline,  now  a  director  of  Americana  for 
ConsUtuUonal  Action,  haa  tried  his  hand 
at  Philosophy  with  his  "ReflecUons  on  Free- 
dom"—where,  among  other  things,  he  claims 
that  the  Constitution  Is  being  subverted  by 
the  Supreme  Court.  Farm  Bureau  newspapers 
offer  the  little  pamphlet  to  members  at  dis- 
count prices. 

The  Bureau  Is  a  perfect  sewer  line  for 
transporting  right-wing  Ideology,  particu- 
larly^ to  our  young  people.  In  many  states.  It 
sponsors  annual  well-planned,  well-flnanced 
youth  conferences.  They  go  under  several 
names,  but  most  are  called  'citizenship  semi- 
nars. •  or  "freedom  forums."  They  last  from 
two  to  Ave  days.  Each  county  Farm  Bureau 
unit  U  told  to  select  two  or  three  top  stu- 
dents, whom  It  sponsors. 

The  cost  of  sponsoring  each  student  Is  gen- 
erally underwritten  by  the  county  Farm 
Bureau  alone— with  tax-exempt  funds— or 
In  cooperation  with  local  businessmen  or 
civic  groups,  such  as  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. Conferences  are  widely  publicized 
In  state  and  county  Farm  Bureau  publi- 
cations, m  local  newspapers  and  radio  sta- 
tions— via  local  Farm  Bureau  publicity  chair- 
men In  each  county— and  local  speakers- 
bureaus.  Even  Farm  Bureau  Insurance  sales- 
men get  Into  the  act.  This  pubUclty  machine 
operates  both  before  and  after  the  confer- 
ence to  publicize  the  message  of  the  speakers. 
The  attending  students,  furthermore,  are  ex- 
pected to  return  home  to  their  communlUes 
as  "leaders"  to  conduct  similar  programs  on 
their  own. 

The  evangelism  of  these  sessions  Is  not  a 
wasted  effort.  Robert  Young,  a  youthful  con- 
vert to  Farm  Bureau  free  thinking,  wrote  the 
following  In  the  East  Texas  Light  about  his 
experience  last  summer: 

"We  learned  of  the  grave  dangers  of  Com- 
munism and  now  we  feel  we  must  create  a 
great  Amertcanlstlc  feeling  In  our  community 
and  state  level.  We  plan.  In  our  flght  against 
Communism,  to  take  turns  writing  an  edi- 
torial each  week  to  your  paper  with  your 
permission.' 

On  Augiist  13.  1967.  the  editor  obliged  him 
by  printing  his  message  on  "freedom."  It 
had  been  prerecorded  at  Farm  Bureau  central. 
Mrs.  Bryce  Ohmstede.  a  witness  before  our 
Committee,  reported  this  experience  when 
she  became  Women's  Chairman  of  the  Web- 
ster County.  Nebraska.  Farm  Bureau. 

"I  began  getting  letters  from  a  group  called 
Citizens  Womens  Council,  addressed  exactly 
as  my  Farm  Bureau  mall  came.  It  contained 
bizarre  propaganda,  stickers  that  looked  like 
eyes,  red  spots  and  said,  'I  see  red,'  which 
were  supposed  to  be  attached  to  the  letters 
we  wrote  to  Congressmen  who  didn't  flt  the 
ultra-conservative  pattern. 

"The  propaganda  told  us  how  to  work 
through  our  organization  to  'measure  our 
candidate'  by  conservative  standards,  of 
course.  This  group  was  headed  by  John 
Stuart,  former  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Quaker  Oats.  It  was  later  'adopted'  by  a  tax- 
exempt  organization.  Citizens  Honest  Elec- 
tions Foundations,  headed  by  Don  Grimes, 
president  of  the  Independent  Grocers  Asso- 
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elation.  On  the  advisory  committee  was 
Allen  B  Kline,  former  president  of  the  Farm 
Bureau,  and  presently  a  trustee  of  the  ultra- 
oonservatlve  Americans  for  Constitutional 
Action.  The  programs  outlined  in  this  ma- 
terial followed  that  which  the  Farm  Bureau 
women  were  supposed  to  be  using  and,  I 
might  add,  even  the  title  of  some  of  the 
programs." 

Almost  any  Bureau  clambake — county, 
state,  or  national — is  a  safe  place  for  a  pitch 
from  the  traveling  salesmen  of  the  ultra- 
right.  Madame  Chiang  Kai-shek.  Ronald 
Reagan,  and  Fulton  Lewis  III  have  sparked 
conventions.  In  1961,  the  national  organi- 
zation cited  General  Edwin  Walker,  the 
vaunted  hero  of  Oxford.  Mississippi,  "for 
encouraging  and  conducting  a  program  in 
American  education." 

Then  there  are  the  teams  of  regulars  who 
make  the  rounds,  carrying  with  them  a  verbal 
right-wing  chamber  of  horrors  grown  out 
of  the  social  welfare  state.  A  favorite  on  the 
hustings  is  Dr.  George  Benson,  president  of 
Oklahoma  Christian  College  and  until  re- 
cently president  of  the  notorious  Harding 
College,  Searcy.  Arkansas,  called  by  the 
Kansas  City  Tribune  "the  West  Point  of  the 
Far  Right."  Benson,  with  close  ties  to  Dean 
Clarence  Manlon  of  the  For  America  Com- 
mittee, spawned  the  National  Education 
Program  and  its  primer  of  vitriol  about  the 
US.  Government.  The  Farm  Bureau  keeps 
him  busy  addressing  conventions  and 
meetings. 

A  man  seen  even  more  often  than  Dr. 
Benson  at  Farm  Bureau  seminars  is  W.  Cleon 
Skousen.  Skousen  claims  to  give  about  300 
speeches  a  year,  many  to  Farm  Bureau 
groups.  A  former  FBI  agent  for  sixteen  years, 
Skousen  was  fired  as  chief  of  police  of  Salt 
Lake  City  by  Mayor  J  Bracken  Lee.  former 
governor  of  Utah.  Mayor  Lee.  himself  an  en- 
dorser of  the  John  Birch  Society  and  a  mem- 
ber of  its  publication's  advisory  committee — 
which  hardly  makes  him  a  (laming  liberal- 
had  this   to  say  about  Skousen: 

"That  man  is  an  incipient  Hitler.  Both  his 
motives  and  his  means  are  open  to  question. 
He  ran  the  police  department  in  Salt  Lake 
City  In  exactly  the  same  manner  as  the  Com- 
munists in  Russia  operate  their  government. 
He  la  a  master  of  half-truths." 

Skousen  has  written  The  Naked  Commu- 
nist and  other  antl-Communlst  books,  and  is 
affiliated  with  the  American  Opinion  Speak- 
ers Bureau,  a  John  Birch  Society  adjunct, 
and  lectures  for  Fred  Schwarz'  Christian 
Antl-Communlst  Crusade.  Project  Alert,  and 
other  well-known  forums  of  the  far  right. 
In  a  Seattle  speech  a  few  years  ago.  Skousen 
referred  to  the  twenty-six  new  African  na- 
tions as  "170  million  backward,  uneducated, 
uncivilized  primitive  people — well,  let's  call 
It  by  name — basically  second  generation  can- 
nibals." He  referred  to  their  delegates  at  the 
United  Nations  as  "UJ».  witch  doctors." 

Another  frequent  Farm  Bureau  lecturer  Is 
Dr.  Nicholas  Nyaradl.  Since  his  arrival  In 
the  United  States  from  Hungary  in  1940,  this 
self-proclaimed  expert  has  lectured  and 
written  on  the  threat  of  Communism,  ex- 
ternal and  Internal.  He  has  been  quoted 
frequently  In  the  John  Birch  Bulletin.  He 
has  referred  to  an  article  by  former  Presl- 
rentlal  adviser,  Arthur  Schleslnger,  Jr.,  as 
"the  plan,  the  scheme,  and  the  schedule  of 
establishing  socialism  In  our  country." 

This  is  Just  a  partial  listing.  Virtually  all 
other  speakers  at  Farm  Bureau  youth  "citi- 
zenship seminars  "  have  the  same  impeccable 
right-wing  credentials — for  example.  Melvln 
Munn,  the  former  Texas  grocery  clerk  who 
is  now  heard  dally  over  more  than  435  radio 
stations  on  H.  L.  Hunt's  "Life  Line."  Un- 
suspecting Farm  Bureau  members  and  par- 
ents are  told  In  Farm  Bureau  publications 
that  these  speakers  are  people  who  will  give 
the  student  "a  better  understanding  of  the 
American  way  of  life;"  oustanding  lecturers 
"on  the  present  trends  Jeopardizing  the  very 
foundation  of  our  American  heritage;"  "rec- 
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ognized  authorities  on  the  American  system" 
who  deplore  "spoon-fed  socialism." 

Thus,  the  Farm  Bureau  manages  to  Im- 
plant the  idea  that  Government  programs 
to  help  the  poor  and  underprivileged  are  con- 
trary to  the  will  of  God,  since  these  efforts 
have  been  brought  about  by  unnamed  "Com- 
munists" in  our  Government,  and  Com- 
munists do  not  recognize  God.  Therefore. 
God-fearing  Americans  are  those  who  sup- 
port good,  old-fashioned  free  enterprise 
which — in  plain  Farm  Bureau  language — 
puts  God  squarely  against  price  supports 
and  production  controls. 

In  the  name  of  God,  freedom,  and  anti- 
Communism  the  Bureau  and  its  aflBliates 
have  attacked  Republican  Senator  Milton 
Young  of  North  Dakota  and  George  Mc- 
Govern  before  he  became  a  Senator  from 
South  Dakota;  the  latter  recovered  a  sub- 
stantial sum  in  an  out-of-court  settlement 
of  a  libel  suit.  They  have  gone  after  unions, 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  the  Federal  Ex- 
ecutive branch — supposedly  to  improve  life 
on  the  farm. 

The  crusade  has  little  to  do  with  farming. 
The  forty-ninth  annual  convention  of  the 
Farm  Bureau,  held  in  Chicago  last  December, 
is  a  case  in  point.  Just  to  develop  the  proper 
atmosphere,  its  theme  adopted  the  name  of 
the  right  wlng's.favorite  dlal-a-hate-mes- 
sage.  'Let  FreedOR  Ring.  "  The  annual  report 
of  its  secretary-treasurer.  Roger  Fleming, 
devoted  sixteen  of  iu  twenty-nine  pages  to 
a  defense  against  my  earlier  charges.  The 
rest  was  a  reaffirmation  of  the  faith  in  the 
good  flght  against  centralization.  Neither  it 
nor  the  flfty-four  page  "Farm  Bureau  Poli- 
cies for  1968  "  had  much  to  do  with  farming, 
but  the  latter  certainly  provided  insights 
into  the  kind  of  Shangri-La  this  country 
would  be  if  the  P.irm  Bureau  were  in  control. 
Under  the  heading  "The  Executive  Branch  " 
the  reader  learns  that  the  Bureau  deplores 
"the  use  of  Government-flnanced  agencies, 
organizations,  or  committees  to  develop  pol- 
icy or  promote  legislation.  This  practice  is 
contrar>-  to  the  sound  principles  of  self  gov- 
ernment." Particularly  nettling  is  the  Judic- 
iary, which  affirms  "the  Executive  Interpreta- 
tions of  statutes  beyond  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress." 

The  Farm  Bureau  reaffrms  its  belief  In 
separation  of  Church  and  State  as  a  means 
of  condemning  the  liberal  actions  of  both 
the  National  Council  of  Churches  and  the 
National  Catholic  Rural  Ufe  Conference  for 
their  courageous  activities  designed  to  im- 
prove the  lot  of  downtrodden  farm  laborers. 
How  this  Jibes  with  the  Biu-eau's  call  for  a 
school  prayer  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion must  be  left  to  the  practitioner  of  al- 
chemy. 

,  For  all  the  clatter  about  morality  and  the 
alien  forces  accused  of  dolng-in  the  farmer, 
the  Farm  Bureau  itself  has  not  been  averse 
to  immorality  and  doing  him  In— for  profit. 
In  his  investigation  some  forty  years  ago. 
Senator  George  Norrls  discovered  that  a  Farm 
Bureau  ehdorsement  had  a  price  tag  on  It. 
Congressman  Wright  Patman  found  the  Bu- 
reau to  be  In  league  with  grocery  chains. 
I  discovered  its  wheeling  and  dealing  in  ques- 
tionable stocks,  and  its  operation  of  some  of 
the  most  sordid  migrant  labor  camps  In  New 
Jersey  and  Virginia. 

The  hostility  and  opposition  to  Federal 
programs  mask  the  Incestuous  relationship 
the  Bureau  has  with  the  Government.  It  has 
so  Infiltrated  many  programs  that  it  runs 
them  and  manages,  with  its  business  acu- 
men, to  turn  a  profit — for  Itself.  In 
many  states,  the  Farm  Bureau  and  the 
DepartiAent  of  Agriculture's  Extension  Serv- 
ice share  the  same  ofBces;  In  some  states  the 
Extension  Service,  which  Is  supposed  to  edu- 
cate all  farmers  regardless  of  their  affiliation, 
has  become  little  more  than  a  vehicle  for 
the  sale  of  Farm  Bureau  Insurance.  In  Illi- 
nois, the  greet  majority  of  farmers  believe 
that  the  two  organizations  are  one  and  the 
same;  many  believe  that  they  must  Join  the 
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Farm  Bureau  to  share  the  fruits  of  Exten- 
sion Service  research. 

In  other  states.  Farm  Bureau  members  ad- 
minister the  Depvtment  of  Agriculture's 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service,  al- 
though the  national  organization  is  opposed 
to  price  supports  and  production  controls — 
the  business  of  the  ASCS.  In  Kentucky,  the 
Federal  ASCS  requires  that  before  a  farmer 
participates  in  its  soil  conservation  program 
he  must  iiave  his  soil  analyzed  for  fertility  by 
Farm  Bureau  laboratories — although  there 
are  Independent  fertilizer  companies  which 
could  perform  the  tests  as  competently,  and, 
'  In  most  cases,  less  expensively.  The  Farm 
Bureau  charges  non-members  twice  as  much 
as  members  for  these  tests. 

The  Farm  Bureau  has  used  both  its  tax- 
exempt  status  and  the  Federal  Government 
to  expand  its  business  empire  and  to  finance 
its  right-wing  campiaghs.  The  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  is  investigating  the  tax  exemp- 
tion. At  my  request,  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  is  considering  an  investi- 
gation of  possible  fraud  in  the  Bureau's  stock 
dealings.  I  have  asked  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Orville  Freeman  to  look  into  the  Improper 
relationship  of  the  Farm  Bureau  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Any 
Investigation  of  the  Bureau,  however.  Is  com- 
plex, with  many  obstacles  in  the  way. 

Referring  to  the  Farm  Bureau,  Senator 
Norrls  once  said,  "The  time  will  come  when 
the  rank  and  file  of  American  farmers  will 
realize  by  whom  they  are  being  deceived." 
That  time  still  has  not  arrived.  Congres- 
sional indifference  to  Farm  Bureau  abuse 
continues  today.  My  investigation  of  the 
Bureau  Is  solely  on  my  own,  since  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Agriculture  Committee  have 
little  interest  in  a  full  scale  inquiry  against 
this  Goliath  in  overalls.  Even  David  had  a 
slingshot  and  some  rocks  to  use  on  the  origi- 
nal Goliath.  I  think  his  odds  were  better 
than  mine. 


President  Calls  for  New  Approach  to 
Drag  Addiction 


HON.  KENNETH  J.  GRAY 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  14,  1968 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's recent  message  on  crime  will  be 
welcomed  with  enthusiasm  and  relief  by 
all  of  us  who  have  shared  a  deepening 
concern  about  the  inroads  of  drug  addic- 
tion on  American  society. 

Drug  addiction  not  only  condemns 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  its  victims 
to  a  life  of  hell  on  earth — its  cancerous 
progress  through  our  society  also  infests 
and  corrupts  everything  it  touches. 

Networks  of  professional  criminals 
fatten  and  prosper  from  the  sale  of  these 
drugs.  The  great  wealth  thus  placed  in 
their  hands  becomes  a  tool  for  bribery 
and  civic  corruption.  The  crimes  com- 
mitted by  addicts  struggling  to  pay  the 
cost  of  their  drug  needs  amount  to  an 
incalculable  toll  in  burglaries,  robberies, 
and  even  murder. 

We  have  never  i-eally  faced  up  to  the 
enormity  of  this  problem.  The  first  major 
legislation  on  drug  addiction  was  the 
Harrison  Act  of  1914 — more  than  half 
a  century  ago. 

In  all  those  years,  we  have  failed  to 
stem  what  has  been  aptly  described  as 
"this  evil  tra£Bc  in  human  souls.'' 

Meanwhile,  new  and  ever  newer  drugs 
of  addiction  have  sprouted  up  on  every 
side.  And  the  average  ag?  of  our  addicts 
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has  declined  from  middle  age  until, 
today,  the  chief  victims  are  our  teen- 
agers. 

President  Johnson  has  called  for  more 
than  a  new  effort  at  repression:  he  has 
challenged  us  to  reexamine  our  whole 
approach  to  this  terrible  problem.  I 
hope  the  American  people  will  rally  in 
support  of  the  President's  program. 


More    Support    for   Proposal    To    Name 
Hospital  for  the  Late  Medgar  Evers 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OP   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  14,  1968 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  announce  that  in  the  past 
month,  since  I  introduced  H.R.  15270 
with  a  number  of  our  colleagues,  there 
have  been  many  expressions  of  support 
for  this  proposal  to  name  the  Veterans' 
Administration  hospital  in  Jackson, 
Miss.,  in  honor  of  the  late  Medgar  Evers. 

One  of  these  expressions  was  fiom 
the  national  Leadership  Conference  on 
Civil  Rights,  which  adopted  the  follow- 
ing lesolution: 

The  Leadership  Conference  commends 
Congressman  Bingham  and  the  American 
Veterans  Committee  for  their  efforts  to  ob- 
tain the  name  of  Medgar  Evers  for  the  Jack- 
son, Mississippi  Veterans  Administration 
Hospital.  At  the  minimum,  the  Leadership 
Conference  urges  that  the  name  of  Congress- 
man Rankin  be  stricken. 

I  insert  herewith  some  of  the  other 
letters  of  support  we  have  received: 
Elks  Grand  Lodge. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  February  16, 1968. 
Congressman  Jonathan  B.  Bingham, 
CongressiOTial  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Bingham:  On  behalf  of 
the  Improved  Benevolent  and  Protective  Or- 
der of  Elks  of  the  World.  1522  North  16th 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  I,  Hobson 
R.  Reynolds,  Grand  Exalted  Ruler  speaking 
for  the  entire  membership  of  Elkdom  in  the 
United  States,  take  this  opportunity  to  In- 
form you  of  our  support  and  esteem  for  your 
Bill  "15270"  In  the  House  of  Representatives. 
I  have  written  to  all  of  your  co-sponsors 
supporting  the  said  bill  to  have  the  Veterans 
Administration  Hospital  In  Jackson,  Missis- 
sippi, named  after  the  late  Beloved  Brother 
Medgar  Evers. 

We  sincerely  wish  you  all  the  success  for 
the  passage  of  this  bill. 

My  warmest  personal  regards. 

HoBSON  R.  Reynolds, 

Grand  Exalted  Ruler. 

American    Veterans    Committee, 

Jackson,  Miss..  February  14,  1968. 
Hon.  Jonathan  Bingham, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Cannon  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Bingham:  This  Vet- 
erans organization,  in  a  special  meeting  last 
evening,  expressed  with  great  enthusiasm 
their  support  for  your  -uggestion  that  the 
VA  Hospital  In  Jackson.  Mississippi  be  named 
after  our  beloved  martyred  leader  Medgar 
Evers. 

We  highly  commend  you  for  Introducing 
this  bin  In  Congress,  and  we  firmly  pledge 
to  you  our  full  support  In  your  efforts  to  get 
this  bill  passed. 

Our  National  Office  (AVC)  has  assured  us 
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that  It  is  whole-heartedly  supporting  you  In 
this  effort  also. 

Enclosed,  Is  a  copy  of  our  news  release  to 
the  local  news  media. 
Sincerely  Yours, 

Eddis  Banks, 
Chapter  Chairman. 
Dock  Gordon, 

Secretary. 

Riverdale-Yonkers  Society 

FOR  Ethical  Culture. 

March  8,  1968. 
Hon.  Jonathan  Bingham, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Bingham:  The  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Riverdale-Yonkers  Society  for  Ethical 
Culture  would  like  to  express  their  support 
in  your  efforts  to  have  a  Southern  hospital 
named  in  memory  of  the  late  Medgar  Evers. 
We  sincerely  hope  that  you  are  successful 
In  your  goal. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Miriam  Kessner, 
Secretary  to  the  Board. 


Hibernian  Society  of  Baltimore 


HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

OF   MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  14,  1968 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  few 
days  we  all  will  be  celebrating  St.  Pat- 
rick's Day  and  I,  therefore,  wish  to  offer 
my  own  congratulations  and  most  heart- 
felt best  wishes  and  join  in  marking  that 
great  day. 

We  all  know  how  very  much  the  Irish 
have  given  our  country.  Irishmen  signed 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  Irish 
patriots  fought  courageously  with  the 
American  Revolutionary  Forces  in  the 
early  days  of  our  Nation.  Men  of  Irish 
descent  have  become  some  of  the  greatest 
statesmen  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States  and  one — the  late  beloved  John  F. 
Kennedy,  became  President  of  our  land. 
I  am  justly  proud  of  our  fellow  American 
citizens  of  Irish  origin. 

In  connection  with  the  marking  of  St. 
Patrick's  Day,  I  was  pleased  to  read  an 
interesting  article  on  the  origin  of  the 
Hibernians  and  the  benevolent  activities 
of  the  Hibernian  Society  of  Baltimore. 
They  merit  full  well  our  admiration  and 
support.  This  article  appeared  in  the  Sun 
of  Baltimore  on  March  13.  1968,  and  I 
now  insert  it  in  the  pages  of  the  Con- 
gressional Recopd : 

The   Hibernians:   Origins  Recalled 
(By    Earl    Arnett) 

There  is  a  peculiar  attachment  between 
men  and  the  land  which  spawned  them,  an 
attachment  which  seems  to  lie  deeper  than 
mere  sharing  of  a  language.  Baltimore,  like 
the  United  States,  is  a  collection  of  men  with 
attachments  to  many  different  lands,  attach- 
ments which  have  endured  several  genera- 
tions and  which  form  the  proof  for  the  as- 
sertion that  we  are  a  city  and  a  nation  of 
immigrants. 

The  immigrant  associations  which  once 
abounded  In  the  city  have  faded,  but  some. 
like  the  Hibernian  Society  of  Baltimore,  con- 
tinue to  fiourlsh.  The  Romans  gave  the  emer- 
ald isle  off  the  coast  of  England  the  name 
"Hibemla,"  and  since  that  time  Hibernian 
groups  have  gathered  throughout  the  world 
to  celebrate  the  old  sod.  One  suspects  that 
the  Irish  will  always  have  an  Identity. 
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The  Baltimore  Irltb,  Ilka  all  Irtah,  bmve 
bad  a  reputation  for  joTlallty.  but  tbe  Hiber- 
nian Society  of  Baltimore  began  more  out  of 
compaaalon  tban  dealre  to  bave  fun.  In  1803, 
when  the  society  waa  founded,  many  Im- 
migrant IrUbmen  were  too  miserable  to 
laugb.  Tbey  came  to  Baltimore  and  otber 
ports  In  crowded  sblps  where  hunger,  disease 
and  Insecurity  were  constant  hazards. 

The  Hibernian  Society  was  established  to 
provide  flnanclal  and  medical  assistance  to 
these  arriving  Irishmen.  The  banquets  which 
developed  when  members  met  were  always 
secondary  to  the  original  benevolent  pur- 
pose, according  to  tbe  organization's  olBcla] 
hUtory  written  In  10S7  by  Harold  A.  WU- 
Uanu. 

In  1834,  John  Oliver,  a  wealthy  Baltimore 
merchant,  left  t20,000  to  the  society  for  the 
establishment  of  a  school.  That  gesture  be- 
gan a  concern  with  education  which  has  per- 
sisted until  today.  The  society  actually  con- 
structed a  schoolhouse  In  1827  and  operated 
It  for  both  boys  and  girls  from  poor  families, 
mostly  of  Irish  origin.  The  school  frequently 
had  to  survive  flnanclal  crises  but  continued 
until  1933.  when  It  finally  proved  unfeasible. 

•  ••        AID    STtTDUtTS 

ThroughDtit  Its  nearly  165- year  history,  the 
society  has  contributed  money  to  aid  poor 
students,  to  assist  needy  Irishmen  In  Balti- 
more and,  on  occasion,  to  help  relief  organi- 
zations like  the  Red  Cross.  Dr.  Charles  Ma- 
gulre  and  Bdajor  James  A.  Law,  two  members 
of  the  society,  even  gave  their  lives  In  1847 
while  assisting  Irish  Immigrants  who  .had 
contracted  fever  on  ships  en  route  to  Balti- 
more. 

Edward  A.  Morris  calls  himself  "the  oldest 
active  member"  of  the  society  now.  He  heads 
tbe  scholarship  committee  which  distributes 
grants  to  aid  college  students  of  Irish  an- 
cestry. This  activity  has  been  the  society's 
chief  work  since  1D37.  Mr.  Morris  says  that 
the  society  gives  $7,000  to  S8.000  each  year  in 
such  grants  to  local  students  who  study 
In  schools  m  the  "metropolitan  Baltimore 
area." 

The  funds  come  from  the  proceeds  of  a 
deluxe  luncheon  in  December  and  from 
"money  saved  and  invested."  The  >6.00  dues 
which  tbe  approximately  500  members  pay  a 
year  help  to  defray  expenses  for  the  annual 
banquet.  This  year  the  affair  will  be  held 
Saturday  at  the  Alcazar  and  will  feature 
James  J.  Reynolds,  Under  Secretary  of  Labor, 
as  the  guest  speaker.  There  will  be  toasts  and 
Irish  cheer.  "The  society  Is  not  an  organiza- 
tion which  believes  that  benevolent  charity 
is  synonymous  with  a  dour  expression. 


Hawaii  Now  Offers  Skiing  in  the  Tropics  to 
Winter  Sport  Enthusiasts 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAIIVES 
Thursday,  March  14,  1968 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  remind 
my  colleagues  who  may  be  planning  a 
trip  to  Hawaii  that  they  should  not  for- 
get to  pack  their  snow  boots  and  bring 
along  their  skis  and  pole. 

Schussbooming  in  Hawaii?  Yes,  in- 
deed, says  Richard  Tlllson.  president  of 
the  Ski  Association  of  Hawaii.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Island  State's  pioneering  ski 
enthusiast,  there  is  plenty  of  winter  snow 
atop  Mauna  Kea  on  the  big  island,  and 
skiing  conditions  are  excellent.  Mr.  Tlll- 
son further  reports  that  there  is  powder 
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snow  on  the  slopes  of  the  13.796-foot 
dormant  volcano  that  a  lot  of  Mainland 
ski  resorts  cannot  match. 

To  my  surprised  colleagues  who  may 
question  Hawaii's  claim  of  possessing 
every  ingredient  for  the  ideal  vacation, 
I  stibmit  for  inclusion  in  the  Record  a 
supporting  article,  "Powder  on  Mauna 
Kea  Will  Put  Hawaii  on  Skis. '  from  the 
February  20,  1968,  issue  of  the  Honolulu 
Advertiser: 
Powom  ON  Mauna  Kia  Will  Put  Hawah  on 

StUB 

(By  RoHUlePay) 

Last  March,  two  California  real  estate  men 
packed  up  their  skis,  boots  and  poles,  loaded 
them  on  a  plane  and  flew  to  Hawaii  to  go 
skiing. 

The  two.  brothers  Don  and  Jack  Crawford 
from  Orange  County,  were  probably  the  flrst 
tourists  to  bring  their  skis  to  Hawaii. 

But  If  the  growing  number  of  local  ski 
enthusiasts  has  anything  to  say  about  It, 
they  won't  be  the  last. 

There's  plenty  of  sklable  winter  snow  atop 
Mauna  Kea  on  tbe  Big  Island,  and  the  push 
to  develop  some  part  of  the  13,796-foot  dor- 
mant volcano  for  skiing  is  gaining  support. 

8Kmw  oaOANIZB 

Most  of  this  support  comes  from  the  Ski 
Association  of  Hawaii,  which  now  has  ISO 
active  members  and  new  applicants  every 
day. 

"But  I  figure  we're  representing  the  In- 
terests of  at  least  250  local  people  who  would 
ski  Mauna  Kea  right  now  if  they  could," 
says  association  president  Richard  Tlllson, 
who  has  been  the  champion  of  skiing  In 
Hawaii  for  the  past  year. 

"Within  the  next  five  years  we'll  have  be- 
tween 5,000  and  10,000  skiers  living  here. 
Add  to  that  the  number  of  tourists  who 
would  love  to  ski  in  Hawaii,  and  you  have 
a  great  potential  for  development,"  he  said. 

According  to  TlUson.  s^eral  portions  of 
Mauna  Kea  are  sklable  from  Christmas  until 
about  April  1. 

"Conditions  are  excellent.  There's  powder 
snow  on  slopes  that  a  lot  of  Mainland  ski 
resorts  can't  match,"  said  Tlllson  who  has 
skied  the  mountain  for  two  years. 

To  prove  his  point,  TUlson  gave  up  his 
engineering  Job  In  Honolulu  and  lived  on 
Mauna  Kea  for  two  months  last  year. 

His  purpose  was  to  ski — and  to  prepare  a 
report  for  the  State  promoting  the  Joint 
scientific  and  recreational  development  and 
use  of  the  mountain,  which  has  been  se- 
lected by  the  National  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Administration  as  the  site  for  an  88- 
Inch  telescope. 

SNOW     fESTED 

Tlllson  skied  practically  every  day.  measur- 
ing the  snow  for  depth  and  consistency.  Of 
10  locations  surveyed,  seven  sklable  bowls 
were  discovered  and  skied  on  by  more  than 
250  people  last  winter. 

Tlllson's  report,  which  urges  construction 
of  a  new  or  Improved  road  to  the  ski  area 
and  development  of  lifts  or  rope  tows,  plus 
rest  and  eating  facilities  near  the  ski  area, 
was  submitted  to  the  State  in  December, 

No  action  has  been  taken  on  it,  but  Tlllson 
and  bis  supporters,  which  Include  Honolu- 
lans.  Big  Islanders  and  a  few  Mainland  peo- 
ple, are  confident  that  some  development  will 
be  forthcoming. 

OmcIALS    SUPPORT 

Both  State  and  University  of  Hawaii  ofll- 
clals  have  Indicated  their  support  of  skiing  on 
Mauna  Kea  provided  It  does  not  Interfere 
with  the  scientific  program. 

Officials  drawing  up  the  lease  agreement 
between  the  SUte  and  the  University  foresee 
provisions  which  would  allow  non-University 
people  on  the  mountain,  and  hope  to  work  It 
out  so  all  Interests  will  be  served. 

"I  see  no  conflict  in  principle,"  said  Or. 
John  T.  Jefferles  of  tbe  University's  Institute 
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for  Astronomy,  which  will  be  operating  tbe 
telescope. 

Just  when  Is  the  question. 

It  doesn't  look  Uke  1968  will  be  the  year, 
since  the  mountain  has  been  off  limits  to  all 
but  the  construction  crew  building  the  ob- 
servatory except  on  Sundays. 

And  it  isn't  likely  that  tbe  contractor,  al- 
ready behind  schedule  due  to  unusually 
heavy  snowfall,  will  welcome  any  schuss- 
booming before  tte  completion,  scheduled  for 
mid-July. 

Meanwhile,  frustrated  skiers  who.  on  a 
clear  day,  can  see — but  not  ski — tbe  snow- 
covered  slopes,  are  working  to  develop  more 
Interest  in  local  skiing. 

The  ski  association,  most  of  whose  mem- 
bers learned  to  ski  on  the  Mainland  or  In 
Europe  or  Japan,  meets  regularly.  They  show 
ski  movies  and  spend  a  lot  of  time  discussing 
the  development  of  Mauna  Kea. 

Several  participated  In  a  dally  pre-skl  con- 
ditioning program  led  by  a  local  orthopedic 
surgeon. 

And  about  40  members,  too  anxious  to  wait 
and  see  if  they  can  get  on  the  mountain  this 
year,  recently  returned  from  tbe  flrst  asso- 
ciation-sponsored Mainland  trip — a  two-week 
excursion  to  Alta,  Utab. 


Thomas  Elliott  Millsop 


HON.  WAYNE  L  HAYS 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  14,  1968 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  a  resolution  or  the  Council 
of  the  City  of  Steubenville,  Ohio,  ex- 
tending sympathy  to  the  family  of  the 
late  Thomas  Elliott  Millsop: 

Resolution  1967-264 

A  resolution  of  the  Council  of  the  City  of 
Steubenville.  County  of  Jefferson.  State  of 
Ohio,   extending  sympathy   to  the   family 
of  the  late  Thomas  Elliott  Millsop 
Whereas.  Infrequently  during  the  tenure  of 
mankind  upon  this  £:arth  there  arises  among 
us  one  who  Is  born  to  lead  and  to  give  ex- 
ample by  mode  and  mores  of  life  and,  there- 
fore, is  known  as  "Horatio  Alger"  and  we  were 
fortunate  to  have  as  a  leader  of  our  times  our 
"Horatio  Alger",  Thomas  Elliott  Millsop. 

Thomas  Elliott  Millsop  was  born  in  Sharon. 
Pennsylvania  on  December  4.  1898.  He  served 
In  Prance  during  World  War  I  with  the 
United  States  Marine  Corps  from  April,  1917, 
to  May,  1919,  attaining  the  rank  of  Captain. 
This  early  life  of  Thomas  Elliott  Millsop 
showed  him  to  be  constructed  of  other  than 
ordinary  cloth  and  that  he  was  a  yoxing  man 
bom  not  only  to  lead  the  Military,  but  also 
the  Industrial  World  as  his  later  life  showed. 
When  Thomas  Elliott  Millsop  helped  bring 
that  "War  To  End  All  Wars"  to  a  close,  he 
entered  employment  In  December,  1919.  with 
the  Standard  Tank  Car  Company  of  Sharon 
and  was  promoted  successfully  to  Foreman. 
Assistant  Purchasing  Agent,  and  Purchasing 
Agent  prior  to  voluntarily  terminating  this 
employment  in  1924  to  enter  the  scrap  busi- 
ness with  Rotler-Spear  Company  of  Cleve- 
land. He  returned  to  Standard  Tank  Car 
Company  In  December,  1925,  as  Production 
Manager. 

Thomas  Elliott  Millsop  Joined  with  and 
became  associated  with  Weirton  Steel  Com- 
pany In  1927,  starting  as  a  salesman,  he  ad- 
vanced to  Assistant  Sales  Manager,  Assistant 
to  the  President,  Vice  President  and  in  1936 
became  one  of  the  youngest  men  ever  to  head 
a  major  steel  company  and  at  the  age  of  36 
years  he  was  named  President. 

In  1954  he  became  President  and  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive Officer  of  National  Steel  Corporation, 
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Weirton  Steel  Company's  parent  firm.  In  a 
realignment  of  National  Steel  Corporation 
officers  in  February,  1961,  Thomas  Elliott 
Millsop  was  named  Chairman  and  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive Officer,  the  position  he  held  until  bts 
retirement  on  November  18,  1964,  when  he 
was  named  Honorary  Chairman.  He  con- 
tinued to  be  a  director  and  a  member  of  the 
Finance  Committee  until  his  death  on  Sep- 
tember 12,  1967. 

Thomas  Elliott  Millsop  gave  not  only  his 
time  to  Weirton  Steel  Company  and  National 
Steel  Corporation,  but,  as  a  great  man,  gave 
much  of  his  energy  to  hi*  Country  and  to  his 
Community,  Weirton.  West  Virginia. 

Following  the  incorporation  of  the  City  of 
Weirton,  West  Virginia,  he  became  Its  first 
Mayor  In  June,  1947,  for  a  four  year  term,  and 
was  re-elected  In  June,  1961,  for  a  second  four 
year  term. 

.  Thomas  Elliott  Millsop  was  a  F>ast  Presi- 
dent of  the  Weirton  Hospital  Company  and 
a  Director  of  the  Bank  of  Weirton  and  The 
Peoples  Bank  of  Weirton.  He  also  served  as 
Director  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank.  Fourth 
District  (Cleveland)  from  1940  to  1942.  In 
1948.  Thomas  EUlott  MUlsop  was  app>olnted 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  West 
Virginia  University.  His  term  ended  in  1957 
and  he  was  President  of  the  Bocu'd  In  1964- 
1965.  He  had  also  served  as  Chairman  of  the 
National  Board  of  Fellows  of  Bethany  Col- 
lege, Bethany,  West  Virginia,  and  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Advisors  of  the  College 
of  Steubenville,  Steubenville,  Ohio.  He  re- 
ceived the  Honorary  LL.D.  Degree  from  Beth- 
any College  In  1943.  tbe  Honorary  Doctor 
of  Humanities  Degree  from  Wilburforce  Uni- 
versity, Wllburforce.  Ohio.  In  1962.  and  a 
similar  degree  from  Marietta  College. 
Marietta,  Ohio,  In  1953. 

Thomas  Elliott  Millsop  was  the  recipient 
of  several  other  awards  and  honors,  too  nu- 
merous to  mention  here,  but  among  them 
were  the  Industry  Award  of  Merit  of  the 
National  Council  on  Rehabilitation  presented 
in  1949  and  the  Horatio  Alger  Award  of  the 
American  Schools  and  Colleges  Association 
presented  In  New  York  in  1962,  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Medal  of  the  American 
Legion,  Department  of  West  Virginia  pre- 
sented In  1969  "In  recognition  of  extraor- 
dinary meritorious  service  and  loyalty  to  the 
American  Legion,  his  Community  and  his 
Nation". 

On  the  6th  day  of  November,  1965,  the 
Council  of  the  City  of  Weirton,  West  Vir- 
ginia, renamed  tbe  Weirton  Community  Cen- 
ter, which  was  conceived  by  Thomas  Elliott 
Millsop  In  1947,  the  "Thomas  E.  Millsop 
Community  Center"  "In  appreciation  of  the 
countless  acts  be  has  performed  over  the 
years  to  make  Weirton  a  better  Community". 

Thomas  Elliott  Millsop  was  a  family  man. 
He  Is  survived  by  his  wife  Frances,  of  Rlver- 
vlew  Drive,  Weirton,  West  Virginia,  and  by 
two  daughters,  Betty  and  Joan,  and  eight 
grandchildren.  His  love  and  esteem  for  his 
family  was  known  by  all  and  he  will  be  sorely 
missed  by  them. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  City  of  Steubenville,  State  of  Ohio: 

Section  1.  That  this  Council  extends  Its 
deepest  sympathy  In  memory  and  love  for 
the  late  Thomas  Elliott  Millsop  to  his  family 
and  many  friends. 

Section  2.  That  tbe  Olerk  of  this  Council 
be  and  he  Is  hereby  authorized  and  directed 
to  spread  a  copy  of  this  Resolution  upon  the 
Journal  of  the  Coxincll  of  the  City  of  Steu- 
benville, Ohio. 

Section  3.  That  the  Clerk  of  this  Council 
be  and  he  Is  hereby  authorized  and  directed 
to  forward  copies  of  this  Resolution  to  the 
family  of  Thomas  Elliott  Millsop. 

Section  4.  That  the  Clerk  of  this  Council 
be  and  he  Is  hereby  authorized  and  directed 
to  forward  copies  of  this  Resolution  to  the 
Council  of  the  City  of  Weirton,  West  Virginia. 

Section  6.  That  the  Clerk  of  this  Council 
be  and  he  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed 
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to  forward  copies  of  this  Resolution  to  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  West  VlrglnU. 

Section  6.  That  the  Clerk  of  this  Coimcll 
be  and  he  Is  hereby  authorized  and  directed 
to  fOTward  copies  of  this  Resolution  to  The 
Honorable  Wayne  L.  Hays,  Congressman, 
Eighteenth  District  of  Ohio.  Washington, 
D.C.,  to  be  spread  upon  the  Journals  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Section  7.  That  the  Clerk  ol  this  Council 
be  and  he  Is  hereby  authorized  and  directed 
to  forward  copies  of  this  Resolution  to 
George  A.  Stinson,  President,  National  Steel 
Corporation,  Pittsburgh.  Pennsylvania. 

Section  8.  That  the  Clerk  of  this  Council 
be  and  he  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed 
to  forward  copies  of  this  Resolution  to  J.  H. 
Harris,  Chairman.  Weirton  Steel  Company, 
Weirton,  West  Virginia. 

Section  9.  That  this  Resolution  shall  be  In 
full  force  and  effect  Immediately  upon  Its 
adoption  by  this  Council  and  approval  by 
the  Mayor. 


ConstmctiTe  Work,  Not  Revoiation,  the 
Answer  to  the  Problem  of  Greece 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PETER  N.  KYROS 

OP   MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  14,  1968 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  self- 
exiled  leftwing  politician  from  Greece, 
Andreas  Papandreou,  appeared  on  a  na- 
tional television  broadcast  yesterday, 
March  10,  during  which  time  he  saw  fit 
to  continue  the  anti-American  remarks 
that  he  has  been  noted  for  during  the 
past  several  years.  He  again  emphasized 
his  anti-American  position  during  his 
visits  with  a  Swedish  anti-American 
group  in  Stockholm  last  week. 

He  made  further  remarks  concerning 
the  present  Government  of  Greece  but., 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  intend  to  commertt 
on  this  or  on  the  current  Government  of 
Greece. 

What  I  do  wish  to  comment  on  is  that 
in  his  attack  Mr.  Papandreou  stated  that 
private  enterprise  throughout  the  world 
should  not  invest  in  the  economy  of 
Greece,  and  he  threatened  that  when  he 
returned  to  power  he  would  see  that  such 
arrangements  were  investigated  and  can- 
celed. He  believes  that  this  type  of  boy- 
cott will  hurt  the  national  economy  and 
the  ordinary  citizens  of  Greece,  but  he 
says  that  the  Greeks  will  have  to  bear 
such  a  sacrifice,  and  he  further  hints  at 
fomenting  civil  war. 

He  went  on  to  comment  that  Litton 
Industries  is  acting  in  a  public  relations 
sense  for  the  present  Greek  Government. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  far  -from  the  truth. 
Many  of  us  have  applauded  private  en- 
terprise such  as  Litton  Industries,  Gen- 
eral Electric,  and  Arthur  D.  Little  Lillien- 
thal  in  their  attempts  to  solve  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  problems  facing  the 
world  through  the  application  of  private 
enterprise.  This  is  through  an  effort  to 
import  "know-how"  into  developing 
countries,  and  not  just  massive  foreign 
government  monetary  aid.  I  would  like 
to  put  on  record  that  negotiations  with 
Litton  Industries  started  when  Mr.  Pap- 
andreou was  in  oflQce.  Litton,  specifically 
in  Greece,  has  made  it  clear  by  contract 
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and  performance  that  they  are  not  deal- 
ing in  politics. 

Their  efforts  have  l)een  reviewed  by 
four  Greek  Governments — not  just  the 
current  Government.  It  is  Litton's  belief 
that  by  effecting  better  economic  sta- 
biUty  in  any  country  that  that  nation 
then  can  help  bring  about  better  political 
stability.  Litton  is  presently  operating  in 
a  number  of  other  countries  as  well  as 
Greece,  including  Turkey,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Thus,  to  accuse  them  of  being  a  public 
relations  firm  for  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment, and  to  make  a  threat  against  pri- 
vate enterprise  in  general  is  truly  a  step 
backward  in  an  effort  toward  solving 
some  of  the  economic  imbalance  in  the 
world.  Therefore,  at  a  time  when  TJS. 
foreign  aid  is  at  an  alltlme  low  ebb.  It 
is  desirable  that  we  strongly  encourage 
private  enterprise  to  assist  in  the  eco- 
nomic growth  of  developing  nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  it  deplorable  that 
this  man  would  come  to  the  United 
States  and  use  this  Nation  as  a  forum 
to  suggest  and  propose  that  we  support 
the  opening  of  another  virtusd  Vietnam 
in  Greece.  What  else  can  be  the  mean- 
ing of  his  liberation  movement  and  the 
call  to  armed  resistance?  Certainly 
events  throughout  the  world  today 
should  make  all  of  us  be  cautious,  indeed, 
before  this  Nation  condones  or  supports 
any  such  tactics. 

This  Greek  politician  has  accused  our 
Government  of  meddling  in  Greek  sover- 
eign affsdrs.  and  in  fact  using  Greek 
political  lesiders  and  other  officials  in 
order  to  promote  presumably  sinister  ob- 
jectives. And  he  has  accused  our  Gov- 
ernment of  being  responsible  for  bring- 
ing about  the  present  situation  in  Greece, 
although  all  knowledgeable  people  are 
fully  aware  that  Mr.  Papandreou  himself 
is  at  least  partly  responsible  for  the  pres- 
ent circumstances. 

The  friendship  between  the  Greek  peo- 
ple and  our  Nation  has  always  been  a 
close  and  warm  one.  We  can  all  remem- 
ber the  valiant  fight  by  the  Greek  people 
against  the  Nazis,  their  terrible,  cruel 
struggle  against  communism  within  their 
borders  in  the  forties,  and  we  also  recall 
that  Greek  soldiers  fought  alongside  our 
men  bravely  in  Korea  in  the  fifties.  Time 
after  time  the  Greek  nation  has  fought 
for  its  freedom  and  the  freedom  of  others. 
Today  I  believe  the  Greek  people  expect 
from  us  help,  patience,  and  encourage- 
ment to  work  out  with  the  Government 
of  Greece  a  return  to  genuine  democratic 
rule  and  constitutional  government.  This 
we  all  certainly  hope  should  be  accom- 
plished without  violence,  without  blood- 
shed, and  without  the  necessity  of  a 
revolution.  There  have  been  indications 
that  constitutional  rule  will  return  In 
the  foreseeable  future.  I  want  to  say 
firmly  that  I  share  the  concern  of  many 
that  dally  events  and  reports  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  p>ath  to  constitutional 
government  may  be  a  difficult  one,  and 
has  not  progressed  as  rapidly  as  most  of 
us  would  wish.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  believe  that  this  is  no  reason  imder 
the  present  circumstances  to  foment  or 
suggest  that  revolution  and  bloodshed 
should  supplant  patience,  persistence, 
and  constructive  work. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  I  believe  Andreas  Papandreou  had 
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a  great  opportunity  to  make  a  construc- 
tive contribution  to  this  orderly  process 
and  instead  he  has  chosen  the  path  of 
Irresponsibility  and  sensationalism. 

That  is  why  I  am  spealcing  on  the  floor 
today.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 


A  Sorry  aod  Sordid  Ckropicic 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  14.  1968 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr  Speaker,  the  ex- 
tent of  the  continuing  and  increasing 
Interest  in  the  case  of  Otto  Otepka,  the 
State  Department  security  expert,  can 
be  gleaned  from  the  editorial  treatment 
given  this  case  by  the  Nation's  largest 
circulation  newspaper,  the  New  York 
Daily  News,  in  its  March  4  issue.  Public 
refusal  to  forget  this  travesty  on  justice 
is  certainly^  encouraging  and  illustrates 
the  sense  of  fairplay  which  motivates 
the  American  people  and  which  is  evi- 
dently absent  in  some  State  Department 
personnel  involved  in  this  case.  The  se- 
riousness of  this  issue  is  illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  personages  as  highly  ranked 
as  Walt  W.  Rostow  appear  as  figures  in 
the  plot.  Many  questions  and  abuses 
which  would  probably  never  come  to  light 
are  now  receiving  consideration  because 
of  Otepka  s  determined  insistence  on  a 
just  resolution  of  the  case.  For  instance, 
although  Rostow  was  subject  to  an  FBI 
investigation,  the  question  still  remains 
as  to  who  made  the  evaluation  of  the  in- 
formation supplied  by  the  Bureau.  The 
FBI.  it  will  be  remembered,  is  a  fact- 
finding agency  and  does  not  make  evalu- 
ations on  the  information  at  hand.  Also, 
I  am  sure  the  public  would  like  to  know 
who  was  responsible  for  the  mutilation 
of  documents,  a  charge  made  against 
Otepka  and  which  he  has  denied.  In  his 
appeal  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
Otepka  asked  that  the  mutilation  charges 
be  investigated  and  the  culprits  exposed. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  ramifica- 
tions of  the  Otepka  case  which  are  slowly 
but  surely  being  brought  to  public  atten- 
tion. The  Daily  News  is  certainly  to  be 
congratulated  for  supplying  its  many 
readers  with  a  rundown  of  the  facts  in 
this  very  complex  case. 

I  place  the  above-mentioned  editorial 
from  the  Daily  News  of  March  4,  1968.  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

An  Appial  roit  Jtjsnc* 

Otto  F.  Otepka.  the  State  Department  se- 
curity man  who  was  hounded,  harassed  and 
finally  demoted  for  trying  to  do  his  job.  will 
get  another  shot  at  vindication  this  week. 
At  least  be  will  if.  as  scheduled,  his  appeal 
is  heard  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  on 
Thursday 

Delay  would  be  no  novelty  In  this  case, 
which  has  been  strung  out  since  1963.  when 
State's  officialdom  told  Otepka  he  was  to  be 
fired. 

Otepka 's  "crime" — on  the  record  at  least — 
is  that  he  passed  classified  information  to  the 
Senate  Internal  Security  subcommittee  dur- 
ing an  SISS  probe  of  departmental  security 
machinery 

It  was  not  until  last  summer  that  State 
held  a  hearing  on  the  charges.  Otepka  was 
Judged  a  sinner  and  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
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Rusk  gave  him  the  prescribed  dressing  down, 
dropped  him  a  notch  In  the  civil  service 
scale,  and  shunted  him  into  a  meaningless 
assignment. 

A  funny  thing  about  that  hearing.  Orig- 
inally, there  were  13  charges  brought  against 
Otepka.  All  but  three  were  dropped,  presum- 
ably because  testimony  on  the  others  might 
have   embarrassed    Important    people. 

That  Is  Otepka's  contention.  Included  In 
a  lengthy  defense  brief  originally  prepared 
for  the  State  Department  trial  by  attorney 
Roger  Robb  and  now  forwarded  to  the  com- 
mission. 

The  Robb  document  presents  a  sorry  and 
sordid  chronicle  of  an  unrelenting  "get 
Otepka"  vendetta  waged  by  his  bureaucratic 
superiors.  Between  1961  and  1963.  he  was  sys- 
tematically needled,  insulted,  downgraded, 
circumvented,  undercut  and  overruled. 

His  safe  was  rifled  In  the  dark  of  night; 
his  phone  was  upped:  his  trash  bag  was 
pawed  over  for  evidence;  he  was  denied  ac- 
cess to  Information  needed  for  his  work. 

Otepka  was  State's  top  personnel  security 
evaluator  when  the  campaign  began.  He 
had  been  doing  such  work  since  1953  in  the 
department  and  earned  warm  praise. 

But  his  mistake,  apparently,  was  In  vio- 
lating the  eleventh  commandment  which 
In  Otepka's  bureaucratic  world  reads:  Thou 
Shalt  Not  Rock  the  Boat 

He  did — by  refusing  to  depart  from  the 
rules  and  regulations  laid  down  for  security 
clearance  of  State  employes. 

Otepka  made  his  stand  clear  in  Decem- 
ber 1960  in  a  talk  with and 

Rusk,  soon  to  be and  secre- 
tary of  state,  respectively.  In  the  cabinet  of 
John  P.  Kennedy. 

They  wanted  special  treatment  for  Walt 
Whitman  Rostow.  now  on  President  John- 
son's staff  and  then  a  JFK  pick  for  a  high 
policy  post  under  Rusk.  Otepka  had  given 
Rostow  a  bad  review  on  a  security  check  in 
1955.  At  the  1960  meeting,  he  said  he  would 
stand  his  ground. 

Rostow  went  to  the  White  House  menage 
on  an  FBI  clearance  and  later  was  shifted 
to  the  State  Department.  But  early  In  1961, 
Otepka  uncovered  some  strange  goings  on  In 
security  procedures  at  State.  In  the  flies 
were  hundreds  of  clearances  and  waivers  of 
clearance  that  had  been  back-dated  to  cover 
the  fact  that  the  people  concerned  had  been 
taken    on    without    proper   approval. 

Word  of  this  leaked  to  SISS,  and  the 
hunt  for  Otepka's  scalp  was  on. 

It  took  more  than  two  years  of  pressure 
and.  Anally,  some  back-knlflng  testimony  to 
SISS  by  his  superior  before  Otepka  finally 
was  driven  to  defend  himself  by  presenting 
the  subcommittee  with  the  documents  In 
question. 

No  persecution  delusions  are  Involved  In 
this  matter.  Six  colleagues  who  stood  by 
Otepka  were  farmed  out.  eased  out.  or 
shuffled  Into  do-nothing  posts.  At  the  same 
time,  two  men  who  dented  under  oath  any 
knowledge  of  the  tap  on  Otepka's  phone — 
and  were  caught  In  their  lie — were  let  off 
painlessly  by  State.  One  Is  still  In  the  de- 
partment: his  buddy  got  another  govern- 
ment Job. 

A  terrible  and  serious  wrong  appears  to 
have  been  done  to  a  loyal  and  efficient  work- 
er. We  hope  the  CSC  geU  to  the  bottom  of 
it. 
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supporting  the  proposed  human  renewal 
fund  grows  as  additional  Members  of  the 
House  join  their  colleagues  in  expressing 
their  endorsement. 

The  human  renewal  fund  is  a  creative 
and  dynamic  action  plan  to  identify 
Federal  priorities,  to  cut  spending  and  to 
feed  back  funds  into  urgent  programs. 
The  proposed  $2.5  billion  fund  for 
fiscal  year  1969  would  go  toward  meet- 
ing the  most  pressing  human  needs  and 
the  urban  crisis  in  our  Nation. 

The  March  7.  1968,  edition  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Post  and  Times-Star  contains  an 
editorial  on  the  human  renewal  fund 
and  I  take  pleasure  In  placing  It  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 
The  editorial  follows: 

GOP  Priortty  List 
Eight  Republicans  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives have  proposed  revisions  In  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  budget  which  would  lead, 
they  say.  to  a  net  reduction  of  $4  billion  in 
spending. 

The  'economic  eight"  supplied  a  list  of 
places  where  they  think  i%&  billion  can 
safely  be  eliminated  and  they  would  add  $2.6 
billion  to  programs  lor  job-training,  low- 
income  housing,  crime  control  and  other 
items. 

This  may  or  may  not  be  the  wisest  list  of 
spending  priorities,  but  It  is  logical  and  it  Is 
a  start  toward  the  type  of  policy  Congress 
and  the  Administration  must  adopt  If  they 
ever  are  to  get  out  of  the  inflationary,  red-Ink 
rut  In  which  the  government  has  been  wal- 
lowing for  more  than  30  years. 

It  is  a  constructive,  not  merely  a  negative 
plan.  It  Is  an  answer,  of  sorts  at  least,  to  all- 
out  spenders  who  say  the  country  can  flnance 
an  expensive  war  and  at  the  same  time  bor- 
row heavily  for  all  the  Great  Society  pro- 
grams. And  to  the  loud  peaceniks  who  think 
the  war  ought  to  be  abandoned  for  home 
programs. 

The  Republican  eight  would  cut  back  on 
troops  in  Europe,  freeze  government  employ- 
ment, slow  down  the  supersonic  airplane, 
reduce  foreign  arms  assistance,  slow  down 
the  space  program,  cut  foreign  aid,  limit 
farm  subsidies  and  make  other  reductions. 
None  of  these  proposals  would  be  fatal  to  any 
of  these  programs. 

Our  own  arithmetic  tells  va  that  even 
deeper  cuts  In  spending  will  be  necessary, 
plus  a  tax  Increase,  to  get  the  budget  even 
near  balance.  And  that  If  these  things  are 
not  done  the  national  debt  simply  wlU  soar 
and  soar.  Inflation  will  be  frightfully  stimu- 
lated and  the  whole  economy  and  all  its  peo- 
ple will  be  in  serious  trouble. 

Cong.  Goodell  and  Robinson  of  New  York, 
Brock  of  Tennessee.  Cowger  of  Kentucky. 
Bush  of  Texas.  Stelger  of  Wisconsin,  Qule  of 
Minnesota  and  Rumsfeld  of  nilnols  at  least 
have  given  all  this  careful  thought.  If  there 
is  any  defect  in  their  scheme,  it  principally 
Is  that  they  don't  go  far  enough. 
But  Congress  h^  better. 


Mayo  Clinic  Alumnus  to  Direct  National 
Health  Policy 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  GOODELL 

OF    NrW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  14.  1968 

Mr.    GOODELL.  Mr.    Speaker,    with 
each  passing  day  the  number  of  those 


OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  14,  1968 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Mayo 
Clinic  of  Rochester.  Minn.,  claims  many 
illustrious  alumni.  I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  another  alumnus  has  been  assigned 
a  tremendous  and  significant  responsi- 
bility In  the  health  field. 


March  lU,  1968 

Dr.  Philip  R.  Lee,  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Health  and  Scientific  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
who  served  as  a  fellow  in  medicine  at  the 
Mayo  Clinic  during  1951-55,  has  been  as- 
signed the  responsibility  to  direct  and  to 
coordinate  our  overall  national  health 
policy  and  health  programs. 

Dr.  Lee's  ability  in  the  health  field  has 
already  been  attested  to  by  his  role  as  a 
private  medical  practitioner.  Director  of 
Health  Services  in  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  and  Assistant 
Secretary  in  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  With  health 
being  one  of  the  most  significant  social 
issues  of  our  time,  this  appointment  is 
most  timely  and  needed.  Dr.  Lee's  past 
experience  and  added  responsibilities  will 
benefit  our  Nation. 
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The  suit  Of  the  New  York  taxpayers  seeks 
to  block  the  use  of  Federal  funds  under  Title 
I  and  Title  II  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965.  for  the  financ- 
ing of  gtUdance  services  and  textbooks  in  re- 
ligiously operated  schools.  If  the  Supreme 
Court  grants  them  standing  the  case  will  go 
back  for  trial  to  a  three-judge  court  in  New 
York. 

Regardless  of  the  decision  In  this  case, 
known  as  Flast  v.  Gardner,  there  Is  a  clear 
need  for  enactment  of  the  measure  now  be- 
fore the  House.  Its  broader  provisions  would 
define  what  is  lltlgable  and  would  establish 
the  necessary  procedures  and  limitations. 
Congress  must  not  be  deterred  by  threats 
or  pressures  from  fulfilling  its  own  responsi- 
bility in  a  matter  so  basic  to  American  lib- 
erty. 


The  Need  for  Judicial  Review 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  14.  1968 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
New  York  Times,  in  a  perceptive  edi- 
torial today,  described  the  need  for  a  bill, 
now  before  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, to  allow  judicial  review  of  certain 
Federal  programs  under  the  establish- 
ment clause  of  the  first  amendment. 

This  bill  is  sponsored  in  the  Senate, 
which  has  passed  it  three  times,  by  Sen- 
ator Sam  Ervin.  I  am  the  sponsor  of  the 
House  version. 

The  Times'  editorial,  and  my  testi- 
mony of  March  6.  1968,  before  the  Judi- 
ciary subcommittee  considering  this  bill, 
follow : 

Defending  First   Amendment  ^ 

The  fact  that  the  United  States  Supreiiie 
Court  now  has  under  consideration  a  plea 
to  allow  taxpayers  to  sue  to  block  Federal 
aid  to  sectarian  schools  should  not  deter 
Congress  from  acting  favorably  on  Senator 
Sam  J.  Ervln's  bill  to  achieve  similar  but 
broader  purposes.  Defending  the  First 
Amendment  is  just  as  much  the  duty  of  the 
Congress  as  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Three  times  in  the  last  five  years  Senator 
Ervin  has  won  Senate  approval  for  his  bill, 
which  would  permit  taxpayers'  suits  to  chal- 
lenge nine  Federal  education  and  antipov- 
erty  laws  on  constitutional  grounds,  only 
to  have  it  die  in  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee through  opposition  of  the  Chairman. 
Representative  Emanuel  Celler  of  New  York 
City. 

This  year  Chairman  Celler  has  ordered 
hearings  for  the  first  time,  reportedly  as  a 
result  of  the  Intervention  of  President  John- 
son. But  it  appears  that  the  committee  is 
now  likely  to  defer  action  until  after  the 
Supreme  Court  hands  down  its  ruling  In  a 
case  argued  this  week  In  which  Senator 
Ervin,  appearing  lor  seven  New  York  tax- 
payers, asked  the  court  to  reverse,  in  First 
Amendment  cases,  its  1923  ruling  that  tax- 
payers lack  standing  to  test  the  constitu- 
tionality of  Federal  laws. 

Senator  Ervin  was  unquestionably  right 
when  he  told  the  Court  that  the  provision 
of  the  First  Amendment  forbidding  Con- 
gress from  establishing  any  religion  was  the 
only  part  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  that  the  courts 
could  not  protect.  As  a  practical  matter  the 
old  rule,  established  in  FVothlngham  v.  Mel- 
lon, served  to  block  judicial  review  of  much 
important  legislation. 


Statement    of    Congressman    Benjamin    S. 

Rosenthal  Before  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  past  several  years 
Congress  has  been  engaged  in  a  unique  ex- 
periment. It  has  passed  a  number  of  land- 
mark laws  creating  broad  social  and 
educational  programs  which  are  noteworthy 
not  only  for  their  daring  and  innovation,  but 
also  for  their  response  to  genuine  needs  in 
our  society.  Such  laws  as  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965.  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1963.  and  many  others, 
liave  charted  new  grounds  in  striking  at 
Ignorance  and  poverty.  Tliey  constitute  novel 
and  imaginative  efforts  to  deal  with  age-ola 
and  ever-worsening  problems  which  confront 
our  educational  and  health  institutions. 
Congress  can  be  proud  of  the  fact  that  it 
has  devised  such  new.  flexible,  and  effective 
solutions  to  problems  which  by  their  nature 
almost  defy  solution. 

I  have  been  an  ardent  supporter  of  all  of 
these  programs.  Furthermore.  I  have  per- 
sonally helped  to  raise  additional  funds  from 
the  private  sector  In  my  district  to  support 
such  programs  as  Head  Start  when  the  fed- 
eral funds  were  exhausted.  Having  worked 
very  hard  to  help  obtain  what  I  consider  to 
be  vital  legislation.  I  would  not  like  to  see 
any  of  these  programs  curtailed  or  ended. 

However,  I  think  we  must  recognize  that 
Congress  is  not  without  limitation  in  its 
authority  to  devise  effective  programs  for 
dealing  with  the  economic  and  social  prob- 
lems confronting  society.  The  Constitution 
lays  down  certain  basic  principles  which  can- 
not be  contravened,  no  matter  how  desirable 
the  end  sought  may  be.  One  of  these  is  the 
First  Amendment  prohibition  against  estab- 
lishment of  religion.  Since  many  of  the  pro- 
grams which  Congress  has  set  up.  and,  in 
particular  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965.  involve  federal  aid  to 
church-related  institutions,  we  should  recog- 
nize that  there  is  a  possibility  that  some  of 
the  programs  may  run  afoul  of  the  establish- 
ment clause. 

The  establishment  clause  was  not  born 
of  any  antagonism  towards  religion.  Rather. 
it  was  designed  to  protect  the  freedom  of 
individual  citizens  to  worship  as  they  choose, 
without  any  encroachment  by  the  Govern- 
ment. As  James  Madison,  one  of  the  men 
most  responsible  for  the  enactment  of  the 
First  Amendment,  pointed  out  in  his  famous 
"Memorial  and  Remonstrance  Against  Reli- 
gious Assessments." — "Who  does  not  see  that 
the  same  authority  which  can  establish 
Christianity  In  exclusion  of  all  other  reli- 
gion, may  establish  with  the  same  ease  any 
particular  sect  of  Christians,  in  exclusion 
of  all  other  sects?"  He  warned  that  "it  is 
proper  to  take  alarm  at  the  first  experiment 
on  our  liberties."  because  "the  same  author- 
ity which  can  force  a  citizen  to  contribute 
3  pence  only  of  his  property  for  the  support 
of  any  one  establishment,  may  force  him 
to  conform  to  any  other  establishment  in 
all  cases  whatsoever."  The  First  Amendment 
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was  intended  to  operate  as  a  complete  "wall 
of  separation"  between  Church  and  state. 

This  limitation  was  not  placed  in  the  Bill 
of  Rights  for  the  purpose  of  Impeding  the 
proper  functions  of  either  the  federal  gov- 
ernment or  of  religion.  It  was  placed  first 
in  the  Bill  of  Rights  because  of  the  danger 
to  government  and  to  religion  which  inevi- 
tably results  when  the  two  are  mixed. 

it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  stated  on  numerous  occasions 
that  it  will  permit  no  breach  in  that  wall. 
Otherwise,  as  it  said  on  one  occasion.  "The 
breach  of  neutrality  that  is  today  a  trickling 
stream  may  all  too  soon  Ijecome  a  raging 
torrent." 

In  view  of  the  clear  intent  of  the  First 
Amendment,  and  the  Supreme  Court's  many 
pronouncements  that  Its  prohibitions  must 
be  rigidly  adhered  to,  it  must  be  conceded  by 
even  the  most  vigorous  proponents  of  the 
recent  federal  aid  programs — of  which  I  num- 
ber myself  as  one — that  there  may  be  a  con- 
stitutional question  inherent  In  permitting 
federal  assistance  to  church-related  Institu- 
tions. 

I  regret  to  say  that,  frankly,  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  not  lived  up  to  its  re- 
sponsibilities in  providing  a  means  to  resolve 
this  constitutional  question.  The  Senate  has 
on  three  separate  occasions  since  1963  passed 
legislation  permitting  judicial  review  of  the 
constitutionality  of  the  federal  programs  in- 
volved. On  all  three  occasions,  the  House  of 
Representatives  failed  to  act. 

Just  last  December,  the  Senate,  in  another 
attempt  to  provide  a  means  to  permit  judi- 
cial resolution  of  the  constitutional  question, 
unanimously  adopted  an  amendment  to  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  bill 
permitting  judicial  review  of  that  program. 
The  House  conferees  insisted  that  the 
amendment  be  dropped  wlien  the  bill  was  in 
conference.  The  responsibility  now  lies  with 
this  House  to  adopt  this  much-needed  legis- 
lation, and  it  can  no  longer  afford  to  avoid 
that  responsibility. 

Why  is  this  legislation  needed?  The  first, 
and  most  important  reason,  is  that  without  it 
there  will  be  increasing  uncertainty  regard- 
ing the  constitutionality  of  many  congres- 
sional programs.  As  recent  cases  demon- 
strate, there  already  is  considerable  confu- 
sion regarding  their  constitutionality.  For 
instance,  the  Maryland  Court  of  Appeals  re- 
cently decided  that  it  was  unconstitutional 
under  the  First  Amendment  for  the  state  to 
grant  aid  to  three  church-related  colleges; 
yet  the  same  three  colleges  continue  to  re- 
ceive federal  aid.  Thus,  in  spite  of  its  very 
words  that  "Congress  shall  make  no  law  re- 
specting the  establishment  of  religion.  .  .  ." 
We  have  now  reached  the  anamolous  posi- 
tion that  states  may  not  provide  aid  to 
chtirch-related  institutions,  but  the  federal 
government  may  give  such  aid — simply  be- 
cause the  issue  cannot  be  heard  in  the  fed- 
eral courts. 

This  ridiculous  legal  situation  exists  be- 
cause of  the  now  notorious  and  much-mis- 
understood case  of  Frothingham  v.  Mellon, 
262  U.S.  447  (1923) .  In  that  case,  the  Supreme 
Court  determined  that  Mrs.  Frothingham 
could  not  enjoin  the  administration  of  a 
federal  act  providing  funds  to  combat  mater- 
nal and  infant  mortality  because  the  plain- 
tiff "has  no  such  interest  in  the  subject- 
matter,  nor  is  there  any  such  injury  inflicted 
or  tlireatened.  as  will  enable  her  to  sue". 

Many,  if  not  most,  Constitutional  author- 
ities agree  that  the  Supreme  Court  in  Froth- 
ingham  did  not  hold  that  there  was  an  in- 
superable constitutional  barrier  to  suits  by 
federal  taxpayers.  Rather,  most  authorities 
consider  that  the  Court  at  most  expressed  a 
policy  of  judicial  restraint,  to  protect  itself 
from  suits  by  any  person  who  pays  taxes  and 
who  might  not  approve  of  federal  legislation. 
To  the  extent  that  the  Frothingham  case 
expresses  a  policy  cf  judicial  restraint,  the 
need  for  congressional  action  is  even  clearer. 
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For  the  Pint  Amendment  is  the  only  portion 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights  which  la  currently  in- 
e»pable  of  being  tested  In  the  courts.  It  Is 
uniquely  the  province  of  Congress  to  declare 
that  restraint  is  Inappropriate  In  this  critical 
area  of  Plrst  Amendment  freedoms.  It  has 
not  been  unusual  in  the  past  for  Congress  to 
provide  for  Judicial  review  of  certain  legal 
questions  arising  under  Its  legislative  pro- 
grams. Congress  has  often  authorized  suits 
by  certain  classes  of  litigants  who  would  not 
otherwise  have  standing.  How  much  more 
Important  is  It  for  Congress  to  authorize 
these  suits  when  so  basic  a  constitutional 
right  cannot  otherwise  be  vindicated  because 
of  an  old  and  overworked  case  such  as  Froth' 
ingham. 

The  need  for  legislation  conferring  stand- 
Ing  in  Ptrst  Amendment  cases  is  further 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  several  suits 
have  been  filed  in  varloiu  federal  courts 
challenging  federal  expenditures  under  these 
aid  programs. 

One  of  these  cases.  Flast  v.  Gardner,  is 
now  pending  before  the  Supreme  Court.  Al- 
though some  have  argued  that  these  suits, 
and  particularly  the  Float  case,  relieve  Con- 
gress of  the  obligation  of  passing  legislation 
conferring  standing.  Just  the  opposite  Is  the 


'  In  ttnr  nrat  place,  it  Is  very  possible  that 
the  Supreme  Court  may  not  decide  the  prin- 
cipal Issue  of  standing  which  the  Float  case 
raises.  Indeed,  the  JusUce  Department  has 
urged  that  the  Court  should  not  decide  this 
Issue  on  the  grounds  that  the  3-Judge  court 
in  which  the  ease  was  first  heard  was  im- 
properly convened  Furthermore,  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  shown  a  desire  to  avoid 
facing  this  Issue  on  numerous  occasions  in 
the  past.  The  most  recent  occasion  was  a 
Maryland  case  In  which  the  Supreme  Court 
denied  certiorari.  It  may  well  decide  to  avoid 
the  Issue  raised  by  the  FUut  case,  leaving  the 
responsibility  once  again  solely  with  Congress. 
But  even  If  the  Supreme  Court  should  de- 
cide that  there  is  standing  to  challenge  the 
congressional  programs  in  question,  there 
is  still  need  for  a  congressional  enactment 
defining  the  boundaries  of  such  suiu.  HJ{. 
1198  would  provide  for  a  much  more  orderly 
scheme  of  imgaUon.  For  instance,  it  would 
require  all  suits  to  be  brought  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. This  would  prevent  suits  from  being 
brought  in  many  different  JurisdicUons  with 
differing,  and  posalbly  conflicting  and  con- 
fusing resuiu.  Also,  this  bill  only  permits 
suits  to  be  brought  within  60  days  after 
official  notice  of  the  grant.  This  precludes 
siats  from  being  Instituted  long  after  the 
money  is  expended.  In  the  same  vein,  the 
bill  would  not  allow  challenges  of  expendi- 
tures made  before  the  enactment  of  the  bill, 
because  of  the  hardship  Inherent  in  demand- 
ing repayment  of  large  expenditures  already 
made. 

H.R.  1198  contains  several  other  safeguards 
which  would  not  exist  If  the  Supreme  Court 
should  decide  that  the  plalntUTs  in  the  Float 
case  have  standing.  For  instance,  it  provides 
for  the  convening  of  a  three-Judge  court, 
with  direct  review  of  Its  decision  by  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Further,  It  provides  for  expe- 
dited consideration  of  sxUts  at  all  stages.  To 
eliminate  the  possibUity  of  a  mulUpllcity  of 
sulU  concerning  the  same  Act.  the  bill  pro- 
vides for  consolidation  and  Joinder.  A  pro- 
vision prohibiting  the  assessment  of  costs 
against  the  government  will  tend  to  lessen 
the  possibility  of  frivolous  suits.  The  neces- 
sary expense  Involved  In  litigation  of  this 
nature  will  further  reduce  the  over-all  num- 
ber of  suiU  filed  imder  the  bill. 

In  any  case,  it  seems  to  me  that  whatever 
disposition  the  Supreme  Court  chooses  to 
make  of  the  Float  case.  Congress  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  act  on  thU  leglslaUon.  Hav- 
ing enacted  legislation  providing  for  far- 
reaching  programs  affecting  millions  of 
people  and  billions  of  dollars,  we  must  also 
provide  for  access  to  the  courts  by  persons 
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or  Institutions  directly  affected  by  federal 
expenditures  under  this  legislation.  We  can- 
not abdicate  this  responsibility  on  the 
chance  that  the  Supreme  Court  may  also  act 
IQ  this  area.  It  U  unthinkable  that  the  re- 
ligious freedonu  protected  by  the  Plrst 
Amendment — the  first  and  most  cherished 
of  all  the  freedoms  protected  by  the  Bill  of 
Rights — should  be  inhibited  by  a  minor  and 
procedural  rule  of  law. 

We  must  recognize  our  obligation  to  clear 
up  the  confusion  surrounding  these  pro- 
grams, regardless  of  our  personal  feelings  as 
to  their  constitutionality  or  lack  of  consti- 
tutionality. 

Not  only  is  it  clear  that  Congress  must  act 
regardless  of  what  the  Supreme  Court  decides 
In  Float,  but  it  is  equally  imperative  that  we 
must  not  wait  for  the  Supreme  Court.  If  we 
delay  action  pending  the  Court's  decision, 
it  may  well  be  too  late  to  act  thereafter.  The 
Float  case  is  to  be  argued  next  week,  and  a 
decision  will  come  at  the  end  of  the  term 
at  the  earliest.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the 
Court  will  not  announce  Its  ruling  until 
next  year.  In  any  case,  during  the  interim 
between  the  decision  and  congressional  ac- 
tion on  thU  blU.  it  Is  likely  that  a  number 
of  sulu  win  be  filed.  These  cases  could  be 
filed  In  any  federal  court  in  the  country. 
Limiting  legislation  could  not  affect  the 
status  of  these  suits  and  we  may  possibly 
find  the  courts  giving  conflicting  and  con- 
fusing opinions.  The  disruptive  effect  on  the 
administration  of  these  billion  dollar  pro- 
grams caused  by  unlimited  and  uncontrolled 
litigation,  even  for  one  year,  can  easily  be 
avoided  if  we  do  not  shirk  our  duty. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  closing,  I  would  like 
to  lay  to  rest  one  argument  which  has  been 
raised  ever  since  this  legislation  was  first 
proposed  five  years  ago.  This  is  the  claim  that 
Judicial  review  leglslaUon  will  result  In  a 
flood  of  litigation  In  the  courts.  In  answer 
to  this  claim.  I  would  like  to  say  several 
things  : 

Plrst.  if  we  miut  choose  between  enforc- 
ing the  Plrst  Amendment  and  a  few  more 
cases  In  the  federal  courts  I  believe  that  we 
should  choose  the  former. 

But  beyond  this.  I  must  say  that  in  my 
Judgment  the  "multitude  of  suits"  argu- 
ment Is  frivolous.  Almost  every  state  in  the 
Union  permiu  taxpayer-citizen  suits.  The 
most  notable  exception  is  my  own  State  of 
New  York,  and  even  in  that  state,  the  city 
of  New  York  permiU  such  sulU.  Yet,  there  is 
not  a  shred  of  evidence  that  any  of  these 
state  couru  have  been  overburdened  by  a 
•flood  of  litigation."  This  argument  Is  so 
empty  of  merit  that  I  am  surprised  that  op- 
ponents are  reduced  to  the  embarrassing 
position  of  having  to  use  it. 

Plnally,  as  I  have  previously  pointed  out. 
the  legislation  which  I  have  proposed  con- 
tains several  provisions  which  are  safeguards 
against  any  possible  "flood  of  litlgaUon."" 
Among  them  are  the  prohibition  against  the 
assessment  of  cosU  against  the  United  States, 
the  provision  placing  exclusive  venue  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  provision  permlt- 
Ung  consolidation  of  suiu.  and  the  provi- 
sion limiting  the  time  within  which  such 
suits  can  be  brought  to  60  days  after  official 
notice  of  expenditure  of  money. 

In  short,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  con- 
stitutional or  policy  reason  for  not  acting 
favorably  on  this  leglslatton.  The  blU,  both 
as  HJl.  1198,  which  I  have  introduced,  and 
S.  3,  which  has  passed  the  Senate,  has  been 
subjected  to  the  closest  of  scrutiny  by  legal 
and  constitutional  experts.  It  has  been 
drafted,  redrafted,  and  reflned.  I  hope  that 
this  subcommittee  will  act  promptly  and  fav- 
orably on  the  leglslaUon,  and  that  it  will  rec- 
ommend passage  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 
Only  with  the  enactment  of  this  leglslaUon 
can  Congress  be  certain  that  one  of  the  most 
fundamental  freedoms  in  the  ConsUtuUon 
we  are  sworn  to  uphold  and  defend,  has  prac- 
tical meaning.  I  sincerely  believe  that  by  af- 
fording the  means  for  Judicial  resolution  of 
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Important  chiuch-state  issues,  emotion- 
packed  arguments  can  be  taken  out  of  the 
communlUes  and  out  of  the  poIlUcal  arena 
where  they  cause  so  much  division,  and 
placed  in  the  calm  and  raUonal  atmosphere 
of  the  cotuts.  By  enacUng  the  legislation. 
Congress  can  Indeed  be  proud  of  the  part 
it  has  played,  not  only  by  enacUng  these 
great  federal  programs,  but  also  by  helping 
to  resolve  any  controversy  that  has  developed 
over  them. 


ReorganixatioB  Plan  To  Merge  the  Bnreau 
of  Drag  Abuse  Control  and  the  Bureau 
of  Narcotics  and  Transfer  Them  to  the 
Jastice  Department 


HON.  CURENCE  J.  BROWN,  JR. 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  14,  1968 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  opposed  to  the  proposed  reorganiza- 
tion submitted  by  the  President  and  am 
cosponsoring  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  the  Government  Operation.^ 
Committee,  the  Honorable  Jack  Edwards. 
a  resolution  of  disapproval.  We  are  also 
Introducing,  however,  an  alternative  to 
the  President's  proposal  which  we  feel 
saves  what  is  good  and  eliminates  that 
which  Is  bed  in  the  President's  plan. 

My  position  on  this  is  relatively  un- 
complicated: I  favor  the  merger  of  the 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  the  Bureau  of 
Drug  Abuse  Control  into  one  Bureau,  but 
feel  that  logically  the  new  Bureau  should 
either  be  transferred  into  the  Treasurj- 
Department,  in  which  the  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics is  now  located,  or  in  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  In  which  the 
Bureau  of  Drug  Abuse  Control  is  located, 
but  not  into  the  Justice  Department. 

Today,  I  would  like  to  limit  my  remarks 
to  a  brief  explanation  of  why  I  oppose 
the  administration  proposal  and  will 
leave  to  a  later  date  a  fuller  explanation 
of  the  alternative  offered  by  Mr.  Edwards 
and  myself — the  transfer  of  the  merged 
Bureaus  of  the  Tieasury  Department. 

Reorganizations  should  be  made  only 
if  they  will  promote  economy,  eCdciency. 
and  effectiveness.  They  are  otherwise 
disruptive.  I  l)elleve  merger  would  pro- 
duce aU  three  benefits,  but  that  traaisfer 
to  Justice  would  put  the  beneficial  re- 
sults of  merger  in  doubt.  Put  another 
way.  I  see  no  benefits  from  transferring 
to  Justice  which  do  not  result  from  the 
merger  alone:  and  I  do  see  some  draw- 
backs to  the  transfer  to  Justice. 

Drug  enforcement  is  an  indivisible  op- 
eration. Basically  the  same  elements  of 
society  are  involved  and  they  use  the 
same  practices.  Enforcement  requires  the 
same  types  of  lalwratory  facilities.  Re- 
ports of  the  two  Bureaus  substantiate 
that  fragmentation  of  drug  enforce- 
ment is  detrimental.  Often  the  agents 
confront  in  their  investigations  the  illicit 
activities  which  are  imder  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  other  Bureau  and  are  unable 
to  respond.  Most  recently,  this  situation 
has  been  prevalent  in  marihuana  and 
LSD  investigations.  The  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics, responsible  for  the  enforcement 
of  our  marihuana  laws,  frequently  en- 
counters abuses  of  the  laws  regulating 
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USD  which  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Bureau  of  Drug  Abuse  Control. 

It  would  promote  efficiency,  economy, 
and  effectiveness  to  combine  these  two 
drug  enforcement  operations.  They  con- 
front the  same  practices,  methods,  and 
participants:  they  use  the  same  basic 
methods  of  operation;  they  both  need 
similar  scientific  laboratories;  and  they 
both  rely  on  relations  with  the  local  au- 
thorities in  foreign  governments. 

But  what  is  to  be  gained  from  trans- 
,  fer  to  Justice?  The  rationale  is  that  Jus- 
tice is  our  primary  criminal  enforcement 
agency  and  all  such  efforts  should  be  in 
one  agency  to  promote  efficiency  and  ef- 
fectiveness. Further,  the  President  argues 
that  transfer  would  further  otu"  efforts 
against  organized  crime. 

Considering  that  criminal  enforce- 
ment is  carried  on  by  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service,  the  Bureau  of  Customs,  the 
Secret  Service,  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, the  Post  Office  Department  and 
others,  I  would  raise  some  question  that 
Justice  is  the  primary  enforcement  arm. 
But  more  importantly,  I  am  concerned 
that  transfer  to  Justice  would  neither 
further  our  efforts  against  organized 
crime  nor  promote  efficiency  and  effec- 
tiveness. 

I  would  offer  that  progress  will  be  made 
in  the  fight  against  organized  crime  by 
attacking  it  from  many  angles  and  that 
something  can  be  lost  by  centrsdized  con- 
trol of  the  whole  attack.  If  every  effort 
against  organized  crime  were  in  one 
agency,  the  effort  against  drug  abuse 
might  be  neglected  in  favor  of  the  fight 
agtdnst  orgtoiized  crime.  A  single  bureau 
in  Justice,  dominated  by  that  Depart- 
ment's prevalent  concern  with  "orga- 
nized crime,"  might  ignore  some  leads 
which  at  first  glance  indicate  only  a 
minor  drug  violation  and  have  no  con- 
nection with  organized  crime.  But  these 
very  tips  might  lead  to  a  relation  with  an 
organized  crime  syndicate.  We  must  re- 
member that  efficiency  comes  not  only 
from  mergers,  but  also  from  competi- 
tion. 

The  fight  against  organized  crime 
might  be  an  example  where  the  old  adage 
that  the  sum  of  sill  the  parts  is  equal  to 
the  whole  proves  false.  The  sum  of  sev- 
eral separate  efforts  against  organized 
crime  may  be  greater  than  the  results 
achieved  by  a  single  attEick  centered  in 
Justice.  I  feel  the  fight  agsdnst  orga- 
nized crime  will  be  as  effective,  if  not 
more  so,  without  the  transfer  to  the  Jus- 
tice Department.  And  certainly  the  fight 
against  drug  abuse  will  be  more  effective 
If  this  fight  is  carried  on  outside  of  the 
Justice  Department. 

As  to  the  efficiency  of  all  enforcement 
agencies  being  in  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, I  would  ask.  Is  it  generally  wise  to 
put  all  criminsd  enforcement  in  one  de- 
partment, especially  since  some  other  de- 
partments have  been  equally  successful, 
if  not  more  so,  in  enforcement?  What 
would  happen  if  the  head  of  that  single 
enforcement  agency  were  lax  in  criminal 
enforcement  or  if  he  were,  conversely, 
overzealous  and  abused  his  power? 

Excellent  coordination  now  exists  be- 
tween the  drug  abuse  bureaus  and  the 
organized  crime  section  of  the  Justice 
Department.  I  question  that  the  burden 
of  proof  has  been  met  in  indicating  effi- 
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ciencies  that  will  result  from  the  trans- 
fer. Either  the  Treasury  Department  or 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  is 
more  experienced  with  the  problem  of 
drug  enforcement.  For  years,  the  Bureau 
of  Narcotics  has  been  operating  success- 
fully in  Treasury.  The  Bureau  of  Drug 
Abuse  Control,  still  a  relative  newcomer, 
is  more  logically  in  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  which  deals  with  drugs 
generally,  than  in  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. 

I  would  also  like  to  add  some  very 
specific  dangers  which  I  fear  if  drug 
enforcement  is  transferred  to  Justice. 

First,  the  drug  enforcement  bureaus, 
particularly  the  Bureau  of  Drug  Abuse 
Control,  presently  maintain  accountabil- 
ity studies  of  the  drug  firms  involved  in 
the  legitimate  production  of  drugs.  Pre- 
sumably, these  functions  of  business 
oversight  will  be  transferred  to  Justice 
with  the  merged  drug  bureau.  In  the 
past,  the  Justice  Department  has  occa- 
sionally used  its  powers  over  the  anti- 
trust laws  to  pressure  business;  and  I 
question  the  wisdom  of  augmenting  its 
departmental  power. 

Second,  the  philosophies  of  operation 
of  the  drug  bureaus  are  radically  differ- 
ent from  those  of  the  FBI,  the  principal 
investigatoi-y  branch  of  Justice.  The  FBI 
relies  on  inforniers,  the  drug  enforce- 
ment people  on  undercover  agents.  While 
the  drug  bureau  would  not  be  under  the 
FBI,  I  believe  the  FBI  would  infiuence 
the  procedures  of  the  drug  enforcement 
people  which  have  been  remarkably 
effective. 

The  philosophy  of  the  two  Depart- 
ments on  wiretapping  is  also  divergent. 
The  Attorney  General  has  continually 
discounted  the  effectiveness  of  even  care- 
fully restricted  wiretapping  and  has  pre- 
vented its  use  in  Justice.  The  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  uses  wiretapping  very  effec- 
tively. I  should  add  that  a  recent  Su- 
preme Court  decision  has  upheld  the  con- 
stitutionality of  carefully  regulated  wire- 
tapping. 

Third,  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  the 
Bureau  of  Drug  Abuse  Control  have  very 
close  and  successful  relations  with  State 
and  local  authorities,  partly  because  they 
have  been  willing  to  share  in  any  compli- 
mentary publicity.  The  FBI  is  not  known 
for  this  trait. 

Since  much  of  the  illicit  traffic  in  drugs 
originates  abroad,  the  merged  bureau 
should  be  left  In  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment which  has  many  foreign  contacts 
which  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  has  al- 
ready used  so  effectively.  Not  only  does 
the  Justice  Department  operate  primar- 
ily internally,  but  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment might  be  unable  to  establish  for- 
eign contacts  because  its  reputation 
abroad  as  predominantly  anti-Commu- 
nist could  cause  concern  among  foreign 
governments  who  would  be  afraid  of  left- 
ist reactions  at  home  if  the  Department 
operated  freely  in  their  country, 

I  believe  that  the  two  drug  bureaus 
should  be  merged  but  that  this  merger 
can  be  effected  by  moving  either  the  Bu- 
reau of  Narcotics  to  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  or  the  Bureau  of  Drug 
Abuse  Control  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. Not  only  does  this  alternative  to 
the  President's  proposal  prevent  totally 
disrupting  both  bureaus  by  a  move,  but 
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in  my  opinion  is  the  most  economical, 
efficient,  and  effective  approach. 


Insurance  or  Assurance? 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or   NHW    JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  14.  1968 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  executive  board  of  the  Communica- 
tions Workers  of  America  passed  a  reso- 
lution urging  a  wide-scale  investigation 
of  the  practices  of  the  automobile  insur- 
ance industry.  The  executive  board  also 
recommended  a  possible  alternative  to 
existing  practices,  and  I  commend  their 
statement  to  the  consideration  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  House : 

Executive     Board     Statement:     Insurance 
OR  Assurance? 

The  advent  of  the  automobile  has  been 
an  important  source  of  social  progress.  In 
our  lifetime  it  has  become  an  almost  In- 
dispensable mode  of  transportation,  enabl- 
ing millions  of  Amerioans  to  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  suburban  living  by  commuting 
to  and  from. 

Unfortunately  this  progress  has  exacted 
Its  price.  The  most  noticeable  cost  of  course 
Is  the  astronomical  accidental  death  and 
injury  rate  on  the  nation's  highways.  It 
is  estimated  that  over  50,000  people  have 
died  on  America's  highways  In  1967.  We  also 
face  tremendous  problems  in  the  areas  of 
traffic  safety,  air  pollution,  and  highway 
congestion.  The  solution  obviously  is  not  to 
ban  automobiles,  but  to  more  closely  regu- 
late the  Industries  associated  with  the  man- 
ufacture and  insurance  of  automobiles. 

Recently  much  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  Inequities  practiced  in  the  automo- 
bile Insurance  Industries.  The  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  has  been  conducting  a 
study  of  automobile  Insurance  since  the 
early  part  of  1967,  due  to  what  Senator 
Warren  O.  Magnuson  has  called  a  '"ground 
swell  of  public  opinion." 

One  proposal  to  alleviate  many  of  the 
problems  in  the  automobile  Insurance  in- 
dustry which  has  received  widespread  pub- 
licity, proposes  to  pay  auto  insurance  claims 
the  way  health  and  accident  claims  are 
paid — without  regard  to  fault.  This  scheme 
of  insurance  seeks  to  remedy  the  evils  of 
inadequacy,  delay,  injustice,  waste,  and  cor- 
ruption in  the  present  system  of  handling 
claims  of  traffic  victims. 

Those  who  have  suffered  injuries  In  auto- 
moblUes  know  that  prompt  payment  of  com- 
pensation is  rare,  and  that  the  gap  between 
loss  and  compensation  Is  vast.  In  general, 
the  injured  person  must  seek  compensation 
from  the  other  driver's  insurance  company 
and  not  from  his  own  company.  The  system 
of  Justice,  under  which  our  nation  has  ex- 
isted from  Its  earliest  days,  requires  that 
when  a  man  is  Injured  and  seeks  recovery 
for  his  injuries  from  another,  he  must  prove 
the  other  person  guilty  of  negligence,  he 
(the  claimant)  free  from  contributory 
negligence,  and  the  injuries  caused  by  the 
defendant.  Accordingly,  if  he  proves  these 
three  essential  elements  he  Is  entitled  to 
recover  for  all  medical  expenses  (without  any 
deductions),  his  loss  of  earning  capacity 
(without  any  deductions),  and  for  all  his 
pain  and  suffering  (without  any  deductions) . 
If  this  theory  were  faithfully  administered, 
most  traffic  victims  would  go  uncompensated. 
Happily,  this  Is  not  the  case.  Insurance  com- 
panies are  ever  mindful  of  the  cost  of  litiga- 
tion and  fearful  of  the  Jury  verdict  that 
disregards  the  Judge's  Instructions  on  fault. 
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and  awards  something  anyway.  Thus,  the 
Insurance  companies  settle  with  a  very  high 
percentage  of  the  traffic  victims  who  make 
claims — estimated  to  be  as  high  as  85  per- 
cent. 

Prompt  payment  Is  rare.  According  to  a 
study  published  In  1966  the  flood  of  auto- 
mobile accident  trials  has  produced  an  aver- 
age delay  of  31.1  months  for  personal  Injury 
trials  In  metropolitan  areas.  The  longMt 
average  delay  was  69.5  months  In  Chicago, 
followed  by  periods  ranging  downward  from 
51  5  to  46.8  months  In  Westchester.  Kings. 
Suffolk  and  Queens  Counties  in  New  York 
State  and  50.8  months  In  Philadelphia.  These 
delays  pile  up  while  the  parties  and  their 
lawyers  bicker  about  who  was  at  fault,  and 
what  lump  sum  damages  they  suppose  a  Jury 
would  allow  If  the  case  were  tried. 

The  long  delays,  characteristic  of  this  sys- 
tem, produce  a  cruel  Injustice  that  strikes 
harder  as  Injuries  are  more  severe.  A  bard 
bargaining  Insurance  company  can  buy  the 
claim  of  such  a  person  with  a  penurious 
settlement  offer  that  capitalizes  on  his  press- 
ing needs  In  face  of  a  long  wait  for  trial. 
A  recent  study  of  traffic  accidents  In  Michi- 
gan indicates  that  a  man  who  has  a  severe 
injury  is  likely  to  settle  for  it  quickly  only 
if  he  settles  for  a  relatively  small  amount. 
7^1*  haratv  treatment  of  the  disabled  bread- 
winners and  their  families  is  only  one  phase 
of  a  pattern  of  unfair  allocation  of  the  total 
pool  of  Insurance  money  available  from  In- 
surance premiums.  The  present  system,  while 
awarding  far  too  little,  or  sometimes  noth- 
ing to  some  victims  makes  generous  and 
even   unreasonable  awards  to  others. 

Accordingly  the  Communications  Workers 
of  America  urges  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee and  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
to  consider  the  ramifications  of  the  Keeton- 
O'Connell  plan  'vhlch  postulates;  the  devel- 
opment of  an  entirely  new  form  of  automo- 
bile insurance.  This  form  of  Insurance  would 
be  an  extension  of  the  idea  of  the  medical 
payments  coverage — a  supplemental  coverage 
one  can  buy  In  an  automobile  policy  today. 
The  medical  payments  coverage  should  reim- 
burse actual  medical  expenses  up  to  a  stated 
limit,  regardless  of  who  was  at  fault  In  the 
accident.  The  insurance  would  do  the  same 
for  all  out-of-pocket  loss — wage  loss  for  ex- 
ample as  wei:  as  medical  expense — up  to  a 
limit  of  perhaps  $10,000  per  person. 

As  In  the  case  of  medical  payments  cover- 
age, one  would  buy  this  coverage  for  himself 
and  his  family  and  guests;  and  he  would 
make  his  claim  and  recover  his  benefits  from 
his  own  Insurance  company.  The  Insurance 
company  would  be  required  to  pay  month- 
by-month  as  doctor  bills,  hospital  bills,  and 
lost  wages  occurred,  rather  than  delaying  as 
under  the  present  system  until  the  Injured 
persons  and  the  company  could  agree  on  a 
lump  sum,  or  have  their  disagreement  re- 
solved in  long-delayed  trials. 

This  form  of  Insurance  should  be  coupled 
with  a  new  law  to  do  away  with  claims  based 
on  negligence,  unless  the  damages  were  high- 
er than  $5,000  for  pain  and  suffering  or  $10,- 
000  for  all  other  Items  such  as  medical  ex- 
pense and  wage  loss.  This  would  mean  that 
all  but  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  claims 
for  injuries  In  automobile  accidents  would 
be  handled  entirely  under  the  new  system. 
The  wasteful  expense  of  bickering  over 
fault — with  all  the  cost  of  the  time  of  In- 
vestigation, lawyers,  and  the  courts — would 
be  eliminated,  except  in  the  few  cases  In 
which  injuries  were  very  severe. 

A  result  of  this  system  would  be  to  sharply 
reduce  the  overhead  of  the  present  system. 
Naturally  this  greater  efficiency  would  help 
to  reduce  Insurance  costs.  Also,  eliminating 
the  arguments  and  multitude  of  small  casee 
that  now  occur  over  fault,  lump  sum  awards, 
and  damages  for  pain  and  suffering  would 
remove  the  chief  occasions  and  opportuni- 
ties for  fraud  and  exaggeration  In  the  pres- 
ent system.  No  one  should  expect  that  this 
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would  eradicate  fraud  completely,  but  at 
least  fraud  would  be  substantially  reduced 
and,  besides  being  a  good  thing  in  itself,  thU 
would  tend  to  reduce  the  high  coat  oS  In- 
stirance. 


March  lU,  1968 


Veterans  of  Foreifi  Wan  Ananal  Con- 
frcstional  Dioner 


HON.  PHILIP  J  PHILBIN 

or  MASSACHusrrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  14.  1968 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  annual  congres- 
sional dinner  hosted  this  year  by  my 
beloved  and  esteemed  friend,  the  present 
National  Commander  in  Chief  Joseph 
A.  Scerra  of  that  great  organization,  was 
conducted  on  March  12,  1968,  In  the 
Sheraton  Park  Hotel  in  Washington,  D.C. 

I  have  attended  many  functions  of 
this  kind,  but  I  have  never  witnessed 
such  a  thrilling,  outstanding  and  dra- 
matic program  as  this  one. 

The  program  was  a  smash  hit  from 
the  start.  Cc«nmander  Scerra  was  at  his 
best,  and  time  and  time  again  he  aroused 
the  audience  to  a  very  high  pitch  of  en- 
thusiasm with  his  eloquent  remarks. 

The  master  of  ceremonies  and  all 
those  who  participated  in  the  program 
were  superb.  Veterans  of  Vietnam  were 
overwhelmed  with  acclaim  and  gratitude. 

Our  great  friend.  Hon.  Richard  B.  Rus- 
sell, outstanding,  able,  distinguished 
Senator  from  the  great  State  of  Georgia, 
received  the  VFW  Congressional  Award 
of  the  year,  and  had  an  inspiring  ad- 
dress as  usual  and  received  a  very  warm 
enthusiastic  reception. 

The  climax  of  the  evening  was  the  un- 
expected appearance  of  President  John- 
son who,  notwithstanding  his  very  com- 
pelling schedule,  took  time  out  to  pay  his 
tribute  to  Commander  Scerra  and  to 
Senator  Russell  and  the  officers  and 
members  of  the  VFW  and  the  overflow 
crowd  in  attendance. 

The  very  appearance  of  the  President 
was  greeted  by  uproarious  applause. 
Everyone  came  to  their  feet  and  Joined 
in  the  tumult  of  appreciation  and  great 
tribute  of  respect  and  affection  for  our 
national  leader. 

The  President  did  not  disappoint.  He 
made  a  very  timely,  exceptionally  well- 
received  talk  to  the  gathering  and  was 
interrupted  many  times  by  rising  salutes 
of  applause  and  enthusiasm  by  the  en- 
tire audience.  His  speech  produced  tre- 
mendous acclaim  and  his  presence  was 
loudly  hailed  by  a  most  appreciative 
overflow  audience. 

I  think  this  occasion  was  one  of  the 
finest  that  I  have  ever  been  privileged  to 
attend,  and  I  want  to  congratulate  our 
very  distinguished  friend.  National 
Commander  Scerra.  and  his  staff,  and  all 
of  the  good  folks  of  VFW.  upon  the  oc- 
casion and  convey  to  them  all  my  warm 
appreciation  for  the  high  privilege  of 
being  with  them,  for  their  inspiring  hos- 
pitality, and  the  program  that  I  have  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  seen  exceeded  in  sheer  en- 
thusiasm and  dramatic  response  in  all 
my  years  of  public  life. 


Commander  Scerra  is  making  a  tre- 
mendous record  as  national  commander 
of  VFVr.  He  commands  great  respect 
wherever  he  goes,  and  his  speeches  are 
timely,  effective,  and  eloquent.  He  draws 
strength  from  his  important  role,  and 
demonstrates  the  type  of  Bunker  Hill 
patriotism  we  need  in  this  kind  of  world 
today,  if  we  are  to  solve  the  national  and 
international  problems  that  currently 
challenge  us  in  so  many  ways. 

The  leadership  which  Commander 
Scerra  is  giving  to  this  great  patriotic 
organization  at  this  time  is  reflected 
many  times  over  in  the  response  he  re- 
ceives wherever  he  appears,  not  only 
for  his  burning  patriotism,  but  for  his 
commonsense  approach  to  the  great 
questions  of  the  hour,  and  his  down-to- 
earth  attitude  and  his  stirring  words  of 
inspiration. 

I  am  certainly  very  proud  of  this  great 
friend  and  constitutent  of  mine  from 
Gterdner.  Mass..  in  my  district.  Comdr. 
Joe  Scerra,  who  serves  in  the  best  tradi- 
tions of  the  Nation,  and  I  know  he  will 
continue  to  do  so  in  the  future. 

Joe  Scerra  admirably  and  courageously 
stands  for  VFW's  objectives  which  are 
of  such  great  importance  to  the  coun- 
try in  this  time  of  crisis.  They  are  as 
follows : 

The  objects  of  tliis  association  are  fra- 
ternal, patriotic,  historical,  and  educa- 
tional: to  preserve  and  strengthen  com- 
radeship among  its  members;  to  assist 
worthy  comrades;  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  and  history  of  our  dead,  and  to 
assist  their  widows  and  orphans;  to 
maintain  true  allegiance  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  fldelity  to  its  Constitution  and  laws; 
to  foster  true  patriotism;  to  maintacin 
and  extend  the  institutions  of  American 
freedom;  and  to  preserve  and  defend  the 
United  States  from  all  her  enemies, 
whomsoever. 


March  lA,  1968 


AHEPA  Congressional   Banquet 


HON.  PETER  N.  KYROS 

or   MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  14.  1968 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased 
to  remind  my  distinguished  colleagues  of 
the  congressional  banquet  being  given  in 
honor  of  the  90th  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  to  be  held  on  Monday,  March  18 
at  the  Washington  Hilton  Hotel.  Recep- 
tion at  6:30  p.m.;  dinner  at  8  p.m. 

The  congressional  banquet  is  the 
AHEPA's — American  Hellenic  Education- 
al Progressive  Association — way  of  show- 
ing its  appreciation  and  gratitude  to  the 
Members  of  Congress.  Members  of  the 
Order  of  AHEPA  from  throughout  the 
United  States  are  coming  to  Washington 
to  host  their  congressional  Representa- 
tives in  Congress  at  this  event. 

Supreme  president  of  the  AHEPA,  Mr. 
Andrew  Fasseas,  and  the  congressional 
banquet  chairman.  Supreme  Secretary 
Alfred  G.  Vonetes,  cordially  invite  all  the 
Members  of  Congress  to  attend  as  hon- 
ored guests  of  the  AHEPA. 


I  would  like  to  encourage  all  Members 
of  Congress  to  attend  the  banquet  spon- 
sored by  this  outstanding  American- 
Greek  organization,  which  has  estab- 
lished, over  the  years,  an  enviable  record 
of  good  citizenship  and  public  service. 


Secretary    Boyd    Proposes    Solution    for 
Spectrum  Allocation  Problems 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  14,  1968 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
Nation's  communications  problems  which 
has  received  increasing  attention  of  late 
is  that  of  spectrum  allocation. 

Police  departments,  fire  departments 
and  users  of  land  mobile  radio  are  suffer- 
ing from  overcongestion  of  that  portion 
of  the  radio  spectrum  assigned  to  them. 
In  recent  months,  it  has  become  increas- 
ingly apparent  that  additional  spectrum 
must  be  made  available  for  these  pur- 
poses. 

On  the  other  hand,  commercial  broad- 
casters appear  adamant  that  the  spec- 
triim  presently  assigned  to  them  must 
not  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

In  a  recent  address  to  the  Electronics 
Industries  Association,  the  Honorable 
Alan  S.  Boyd,  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, offered  a  provocative  and  far-reach- 
ing solution  to  a  substantial  portion  of 
this  problem.  Because  of  the  seminal 
nature  of  the  Secretary's  proposal.  I 
know  that  it  will  be  of  great  interest  to 
my  colleagues. 

I,  therefore,  under  consent,  place  the 
text  of  Secretai-y  Boyd's  address  in  the 
Record    at    the    ccMiclusion    of    these 
remarks : 
Remarks   by    Alan    S.    Boyd,    Secretary    op 

Transportation.    Prepared    for    Delivery 

AT  THE  Government-Industry  Dinner  of 

the    Electronic    Industries    Association, 

Washington,  D.C,  March,  6,   1968 

I  must  confess  I  was  puzzled  at  first  by 
the  Invitation  to  speak  tonight.  It  seemed 
more  a  Job  for  Defense  than  Transportation. 
Finally,  I  realized  what  had  happened — Mr. 
McNamara  has  resigned  and  Mr.  Clifford 
wasn't  accepting  speaking  invitations  yet. 

But  I  am  glad  It  worked  out  this  way.  It 
gives  me  a  chance  to  remind  you  that  the 
Defense  Department  Isn't  the  only  govern- 
ment agency  Interested  In  the  black  boxes 
you  people  produce — not  by  a  long  shot. 

There  was  a  time  when  we  sent  out  ships 
and  never  heard  from  them  until,  if  they  were 
fortunate,  they  returned  to  port. 

There  was  a  time  when  aviators  were  in- 
deed "lone  eagles." 

There  was  a  time  when  motor  vehicle  traflSc 
was  so  sparse  that  there  was  no  need  for 
congestion  control  deTlces.  But  those  days 
are  gone  forever. 

Transpwrtatlon's  dependence  on  communi- 
cations— usually  electronic  communica- 
tions— grows  every  day. 

I  should  begin.  I  supp>ose.  with  a  word 
about  the  Department.  When  you  held  your 
last  Electronic  Industries  Association  Gov- 
ernment-Industry dinner  here  a  year  ago, 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  United  States 
Department  of  Transportation.  We  will  not 
celebrate  our  first  birthday  until  next  month. 

I  don't  know  Just  what  sort  of  birthday 
celebration  we're  going  to  have.  There  are 
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already  some  people  who  can't  wait  to  wish 
us  many  happy  returns — as  long  as  happy 
returns  mean  we  will  go  back  where  we 
came  from. 

But  we  believe  we  have  made  some  progress 
toward  our  primary  goal — an  effort  to  co- 
ordinate the  transportation  policy  of  the 
United  States  government. 

The  Department  of  Transportation  Is  much 
more  than  a  collection  of  Federal  transporta- 
tion organizations — the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration,  the  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministration, the  Federal  Railroad  Adminis- 
tration, the  Coast  Guard,  the  Saint  Lawrence 
Seaway  Development  Corporation,  and  the 
National  Transportation  Safety  Board  .  .  . 
although  It  is  that,  too. 

Actually,  our  Department  represents  the 
first  national  commitment  to  forming  a  total 
system  that  will  move  people  and  goods 
safely,  swiftly  and  economically  from  one 
place  to  another. 

In  a  sense,  what  we're  trying  to  do  is  help 
the  nation  break  some  old  habits— especially 
the  habit  of  thinking  of  transportation  too 
much  in  terms  of  vehicles  and  too  little  In 
terms  of  getting  people  or  things  from  one 
place  to  another.  The  transportation  indus- 
try Is  a  service  industry. 

To  the  Individual  traveler  or  the  individual 
shipper,  the  question  of  whether  he  uses  a 
car  or  a  truck  or  a  bus  or  train  or  ship  Is  far 
less  important  than  the  question  of  how 
whatever  he  chooses  will  serve  him. 

We  might  also  include  a  telephone  or  a 
radio  in  that  list  of  vehicles,  if  you're  will- 
ing— -as  I  am — to  think  of  communications 
as  being  essentially  the  transportation  of 
information. 

Despite  our  youth,  we  in  the  Department 
have  learned  rather  quickly  some  of  the  ways 
of  getting  along  in  Washington.  We've  learned 
how  to  meet  people  by  saying:  "How  do  j'ou 
do.  Will  you  help  us?" 

I  propose  tonight,  therefore,  to  call  upon 
the  electronics  industry  to  help  us  solve  some 
transportation  problems. 

Electronics  and  telecommunications  can 
do  two  important  things  for  transportation. 
They  can  facilitate  transportation  In  a  va- 
riety of  ways,  and  they  can  become  in  some 
situations  a  substitute  for  transportation  as 
we  usually  think  of  it — a  substitute  for  the 
physical  movement  of  some  people  and  some 
things. 

We're  already  utilizing  the  substitution 
idea  in  our  daily  living. 

When  your  wife  telephones  a  store  to  see 
if  it  has  an  item  in  stock,  or  to  place  an 
order,  she  is  substituting  telecommunica- 
tions for  transportation.  She  saves  a  trip,  and 
we  have  one  less  automobile  on  the  road  to 
worry  about. 

We  might  eliminate  the  rush-hotir  problem 
in  a  city  such  as  Washington  if  we  carried 
the  substitution  idea  far  enough. 

Every  office  worker  would  have  at  his  home 
a  picture  telephone;  a  few  sets  of  buttons  to 
connect  him  with  the  office  equipment;  a 
special  screen  for  viewing  documents  at  far- 
away libraries  and  information  centers,  and 
a  fasclmlle  machine  to  reproduce  those  docu- 
ments he'd  like  to  keep.  There  would  be  no 
need  to  go  to  the  office. 

Of  course,  it  might  mean  putting  a  vend- 
ing machine  In  every  block  so  they  would 
have  some  place  to  go  for  a  coffee  break,  and 
I  think  I  really  find  the  idea  more  intriguing 
than  appealing. 

Someone  has  said  that  one  of  the  great 
drawbacks  of  the  American  Presidency  is  the 
fact  that  the  occupant  of  that  oflBce  is  ex- 
pected to  work  at  home. 

It  will  be  a  long  time  before  every  subur- 
ban home  includes  a  fully  equipped,  execu- 
tive-type communlcaitions  terminal.  But 
electronic  substitutes  for  transportation  can 
help  us  solve  some  of  the  problenw  of  high- 
way, railway  and  airway  crowding. 

It  is  Interesting  to  speculate  about  what 
percentage  of  our  transportation   resources 
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Is  devoted  to  moving  the  paper  which  we  use 
in  business  and  private  life.  I  was  told  re- 
cently that  the  Post  Office  Department  alone 
operates  some  55,000  vehicles.  The  electronic 
potential  for  helping  us  avoid  being  burled 
alive  in  self-addressed  return  envelopes  Is 
great.  And  I  also  see  some  human  value  in 
allowing  the  weary  businessman  to  use  elec- 
tronic substitutes  to  avoid  a  grueling  trip  to 
attend  a  one-hour  conference. 

We  learned  long  ago  what  electronics  can 
do  to  help  facilitate  transportation.  Imagine 
where  we  would  be  If  there  were  no  traffic 
lights. 

At  the  same  time,  however.  I  believe  the 
transportation  business  has  been  slow  to  take 
advantage  of  much  of  the  technology  which 
the  electronics  industry  has  to  offer.  This  is 
more  our  fault  than  yours. 

Too  often,  we  failed  to  systematize  our 
effort  and  assign  priorities. 

In  a  word,  we  didn't  tell  you  what  we 
needed.  In  that  context,  I'd  like  to  describe 
for  you  some  of  the  planning  that  has  been 
going  on  recently  In  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration. 

The  traffic  light  I  mentioned  is  a  major 
element  in  highway  safety  and  traffic  control, 
but  when  you  measure  it  against  other  elec- 
tronic eqtUpment  of  today,  it  is  a  very  primi- 
tive device. 

We  are  quite  aware  that  the  electronics 
industry  can  make  many  new  and  far  more 
sophisticated  contributions  to  safety  and 
efficiency  on  our  highways.  One  problem  has 
been  that  we  have  approached  our  needs  on  a 
piecemeal  basis. 

We've  asked  for  a  device  or  an  idea  to 
solve  one  little  problem  over  here  or  another 
little  problem  over  there  when  what  we 
really  needed  to  do  was  look  at  the  entire 
system,  and  assign  priorities,  and  fit  our 
capabilities   to  a  cohesive  whole. 

Our  approach  has  been  fragmented.  But 
we  are  determined  to  put  an  end  lo  that. 
We  have  resolved  to  start  looking  at  the 
problems  of  transportation  and  telecommu- 
nications as  systems  problems. 

In  the  Federal  Highway  Administration, 
we  are  now  beginning  to  identify  basic  re- 
search and  development  requirements.  For 
example,  one  of  our  basic  requirements  is  the 
development  of  a  system  or  a  set  of  devices 
which  will  allow  communications  with  in- 
dividual drivers. 

This  system  will  provide  route  guidance, 
information  on  traffic  conditions  and  other 
motorist  aids.  How  can  we  best  tell  the  driver 
of  an  automobile  which  way  he  needs  to  turn 
to  reach  his  destination  most  efficiently?  And 
how  can  we  do  so  at  the  lowest  possible  cost 
consistent  with  public  safety? 

Once  we  Identify  a  requirement,  and  once 
we  assign  a  priority  to  the  requirement,  all 
kinds  of  ideas  will  come  to  mind.  You  in  the 
electronics  industry  will  provide  a  list  of 
possible  answers.  We  in  the  Department  of 
Transportation  will  be  able  to  assess  your 
proposals  within  the  framework  of  a  func- 
tioning system. 

Under  a  heading  such  as  route  guidance, 
we  might  include  several  subsidiary  require- 
ments— the  ability  to  communicate  infor- 
mation to  the  driver  (for  example,  through 
an  announcement  over  his  radio  speaker ) ; 
the  ability  to  measure  traffic  and  compare 
alternative  routes  automatically;  the  ability 
to  take  account,  automatically,  of  special 
conditions  such  as  fog  or  accidents. 

Automated,  electronic  route  guidance  sys- 
tems may  not  be  too  far  in  the  future.  Some 
of  the  elements  of  such  a  system  can  be 
placed  rapidly  into  our  existing  highway 
environment. 

At  the  same  time,  we  need  to  be  planning 
for  the  future — not  Just  by  letting  our  Imag- 
inations run  wild,  but  with  a  constant  aware- 
ness that  the  systems  which  we  devise,  for 
the  most  part,  will  have  to  be  compatible 
with     the     highways     we've     already     built. 
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.»na  aWHfcU  MJni^thinn  .«nyw»y  niii»  the 
inaitrance  coinp»nle«  »eule  wiih  a  ^erv  hl«h 
perr«nt«|(o  "'  •*»*  tr.imo  vicilinn  *h<>  make 
rl«im»-  «>um»t*d  u.  t>*  »*  ni(<h  ir  H6  per- 
cent 

Prompt  pHvmeni  in  nrr  ArrorrtliiR  u>  • 
»t\idy  publl»he<l  in  19«J  the  rlood  <u  .»un>- 
moblle  .iccldent  trl»J«  tM%a  priMlured  .in  .«vrr- 
i»ge  delay  of  31  1  month*  for  personal  injury 
trtftla  in  metropolitan  ,irea»  The  longent 
average  delay  wan  69  5  monihs  m  C"hu»«<> 
followed  by  periods  ranglni;  downward  from 
515  to  4«8  month*  In  Westchester  KinRs 
SulTollc  and  Queens  Counties  in  New  York 
State  and  50  8  months  In  Philadelphia  These 
delays  pile  up  while  the  parties  and  their 
lawyers  bicker  about  who  Wiis  at  fault,  and 
what  lump  sum  damages  they  suppose  a  jury 
would  allow  If   the  case  were  tried. 

The  h'ng  delays,  characteristic  of  this  sys- 
tem, produce  a  cruel  Injustice  that  strikes 
harder  as  Injuries  are  more  severe.  A  hard 
bargaining  in.siiran<e  company  can  buy  the 
claim  of  such  a  person  with  a  penurious 
settlement  offer  that  capitalizes  on  his  press- 
ing needs  in  face  of  a  long  wait  for  trial 
A  recent  study  of  uafflc  accidents  In  Michi- 
gan indicates  that  a  man  who  has  a  .severe 
Injury  Is  likely  to  settle  for  it  quickly  only 
if  he  settles  for  a  relatively  small  amount. 
This  harsh  treatment  of  the  disabled  bread- 
winners and  their  families  is  only  one  phase 
of  a  pattern  of  unfair  allocation  of  the  total 
pool  of  Insurance  money  available  from  In- 
surance premiums.  The  present  system,  while 
awarding  far  too  little,  or  sometimes  noth- 
ing to  some  victims  makes  generous  and 
even  unreasonable  awards  to  others. 

Accordingly  the  Communications  Workers 
of  America  urges  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee and  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
to  consider  the  ramlflcallons  of  the  Keeton- 
OConnell  plan  which  postulates;  the  devel- 
opment of  an  entirely  new  form  of  automo- 
bile insurance.  This  form  of  Insurance  would 
be  an  extension  of  the  Idea  of  the  medical 
payments  coverage — a  supplemental  coverage 
one  can  buy  In  an  automobile  policy  today. 
The  medical  payments  coverage  should  reim- 
burse actual  medical  expenses  up  to  a  stated 
limit,  regardless  of  who  was  at  fault  in  the 
accident.  The  insurance  would  do  the  .same 
for  all  out-of-pocket  loss — wage  loss  for  ex- 
ample as  well  as  medical  expense — up  to  a 
limit  of  perhaps  $10,000  per  person. 

As  In  the  case  of  medical  payments  cover- 
age, one  would  buy  this  coverage  for  himself 
and  his  family  and  guests:  and  he  would 
make  his  claim  and  recover  his  benefits  from 
his  own  Insurance  company.  The  Insurance 
company  would  be  required  to  pay  month- 
by-month  as  doctor  bills,  hospital  bills,  and 
lost  wages  occurred,  rather  than  delaying  as 
under  the  present  system  until  the  injured 
persons  and  the  company  could  agree  on  a 
lump  sum.  or  have  their  disagreement  re- 
solved In  long-delayed  trials. 

This  form  ot  insurance  should  be  coupled 
with  a  new  law  to  do  away  with  claims  based 
on  negligence,  unless  the  damages  were  high- 
er than  $5,000  for  pain  and  suffering  or  $10,- 
OOO  for  all  other  Items  such  as  medical  ex- 
pense and  wage  loss.  This  would  mean  that 
all  but  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  claims 
for  injuries  in  automobile  accidents  would 
be  handled  entirely  under  the  new  system. 
The  wasteful  expense  of  bickering  over 
fault — with  all  the  cost  of  the  time  of  In- 
vestigation, lawyers,  and  the  courts — would 
be  eliminated,  except  In  the  few  cases  In 
which  Injuries  were  very  severe. 

A  result  of  this  system  would  be  to  sharply 
reduce  the  overhead  of  the  present  system. 
Naturally  this  greater  efflclency  would  help 
to  reduce  Insurance  costs.  Also,  eliminating 
the  arguments  and  multitude  of  small  cases 
that  now  occur  over  fault,  lump  sum  awards, 
and  damages  for  pain  and  suffering  would 
remove  the  chief  occasions  and  opportuni- 
ties for  fraud  and  exaggeration  in  the  pres- 
ent system.  No  one  should  expect  that  this 
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would  eradicate  fraud  completely,  but  at 
least  fraud  would  be  »ub«l«nlii«lly  reduced 
md  iieudea  beliiu  i  ^Mti  thing  m  it»elf  tiiu 
would  tend  to  reduce  the  high  cost  of  in- 
.oiranoe 


Vetcraat  of  Forcifa  Wars  Aaaval  Coa- 
Krcttioaal   Diaaer 


HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or    MASSAlHl'SBTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tliursdav.  March  14.  1968 
Mr  PHILBIN  Mr  Speaker,  the  Vet- 
erans of  ForclRn  Wars  annual  congres- 
sional dinner  hosted  this  year  by  my 
beloved  and  esteemed  friend,  the  present 
National  Commander  in  Chief  Joseph 
A  Scerra  of  that  great  orKanization.  was 
conducted  on  March  12.  1968.  in  the 
Sheraton  Park  Hotel  in  Washinaton.  DC. 
I  have  attended  many  functions  of 
this  kind,  but  I  have  never  witnessed 
such  a  thrilling,  outstanding  and  dra- 
matic program  as  this  one. 

The  program  was  a  smash  hit  from 
the  start.  Commander  Scerra  was  at  his 
best,  and  time  and  time  again  he  aroused 
the  audience  to  a  very  high  pitch  of  en- 
thusiasm with  his  eloquent  remarks. 

The  master  of  ceremonies  and  all 
those  who  participated  in  the  program 
were  superb.  Veterans  of  Vietnam  were 
overwhelmed  with  acclaim  and  gratitude. 
Our  great  friend.  Hon.  Richard  B.  Rus- 
sell, outstanding,  able,  distinguished 
Senator  from  the  great  State  of  Georgia, 
received  the  VFW  Congressional  Award 
of  the  year,  and  had  an  inspiring  ad- 
dress as  usual  and  received  a  very  warm 
enthusiastic  reception. 

The  climax  of  the  evening  was  the  un- 
expected appearance  of  President  John- 
son who.  notwithstanding  his  very  com- 
Selling  schedule,  took  time  out  to  pay  his 
Ibute  to  Commander  Scerra  and  to 
Senator  Russell  and  the  officers  and 
members  of  the  VFW  and  the  overflow 
crowd  in  attendance. 

The  very  appearance  of  the  President 
was  greeted  by  uproarious  applause. 
Everyone  came  to  their  feet  and  joined 
in  the  tumult  of  appreciation  and  great 
tribute  of  respect  and  affection  for  our 
national  leader. 

The  President  did  not  disappoint.  He 
made  a  very  timely,  exceptionally  well- 
received  talk  to  the  gathering  and  was- 
interrupted  many  times  by  rising  salutes 
of  applause  and  enthusiasm  by  the  en- 
tire audience.  His  speech  produced  tre- 
mendous acclaim  and  his  presence  was 
loudly  hailed  by  a  most  appreciative 
overflow  audience. 

I  think  this  occasion  was  one  of  the 
finest  that  I  have  ever  been  privileged  to 
attend,  and  I  want  to  congratulate  our 
very  distinguished  friend.  National 
Commander  Scerra,  and  his  staff,  and  all 
of  the  good  folks  of  VFW,  upon  the  oc- 
casion and  convey  to  them  all  my  warm 
appreciation  for  the  high  privilege  of 
being  with  them,  for  their  inspiring  hos- 
pitality, and  the  program  that  I  have  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  seen  exceeded  In  sheer  en- 
thusiasm and  dramatic  response  in  all 
my  years  of  public  life. 
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Commander  Scerra  u  making  a  tre- 
inendouB  record  as  national  commander 
of  VFW  He  conunand.s  ureal  respect 
wherever  he  «oes.  and  hi.s  .s|)eeche»  are 
timely,  effective,  and  eloquent  He  draws 
.strenKth  from  his  important  role,  and 
demon.strate.s  the  type  of  Bunker  Hill 
patrloti5m  wo  need  m  this  kind  of  world 
today.  If  we  are  to  solve  the  national  and 
international  problems  that  currently 
challenge  us  in  so  many  ways. 

Tlie  leadership  which  Commander 
Scerra  is  giving  to  this  ureal  patriotic 
organization  at  this  time  is  reflected 
many  times  over  in  the  response  he  re- 
ceives wherever  he  appears,  not  only 
for  his  burning  patriotism,  but  for  his 
commonsense  approach  to  the  great 
questions  of  the  hour,  and  his  down-to- 
earth  attitude  and  his  stirring  words  of 
inspiration. 

I  am  certainly  very  proud  of  this  great 
friend  and  constitutent  of  mine  from 
Gardner,  Mass..  in  my  district,  Comdr. 
Joe  Scerra.  who  serves  In  the  best  tradi- 
tions of  the  Nation,  and  I  know  he  will 
continue  to  do  so  In  the  future. 

Joe  Scerra  admirably  and  courageously 
stands  for  VFW's  objectives  which  are 
of  such  great  importance  to  the  coun- 
try in  this  time  of  crisis.  They  are  as 
follows : 

The  objects  of  this  association  are  fra- 
ternal, patriotic,  historical,  and  educa- 
tional; to  preserve  and  strengthen  com- 
radeship among  its  members;  to  assist 
worthy  comrades;  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  and  history  of  our  dead,  and  to 
assist  their  widows  and  orphans;  to 
maintain  true  allegiance  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  fidelity  to  its  Constitution  and  laws: 
to  foster  true  patriotism;  to  maintain 
and  extend  the  institutions  of  American 
freedom;  and  to  preserve  and  defend  the 
United  States  from  all  her  enemies, 
whomsoever. 


AH  EPA  Congressional  Banquet 

HON.  PETER  N.  KYROS 

or   MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  14.  1968 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  remind  my  distln.^ulshed  colleagues  of 
the  congressional  banquet  being  given  in 
honor  of  the  90th  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  to  be  held  on  Monday,  March  18 
at  the  Washington  Hilton  Hotel.  Recep- 
tion at  6:30  p.m.:  dinner  at  8  p.m. 

The  congressional  banquet  is  the 
AHEPAs — American  Hellenic  Education- 
al Progressive  Association — way  of  show- 
ing its  appreciation  and  gratitude  to  the 
Members  of  Congress.  Members  of  the 
Order  of  AHEPA  from  throughout  the 
United  States  are  coming  to  Washington 
to  host  their  congressional  Representa- 
tives in  Congress  at  this  event. 

Supreme  president  of  the  AHEPA,  Mr. 
Andrew  Fasseas,  and  the  congressional 
banquet  chairman.  Supreme  Secretary 
Alfred  G.  Vonetes,  cordially  invite  all  the 
Members  of  Congress  to  attend  as  hon- 
ored guests  of  the  AHEPA. 


,\farrh    1'4,    HHiS 

I  would  lik»-  to  encourage  all  Members 
of  Congress  It  alUMid  the  banquet  .spon- 
.sorod  by  thi.s  nutstandinu  American- 
Greek  organization,  which  has  estab- 
lished, over  the  years,  an  enviable  n>cord 
of  good  citlzen.ship  and  public  service. 


Secretary    Boyd    Proposes    Solution    for 
Spectrum  Allocation  Problems 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  14.  1968 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
Nations  communications  problems  which 
has  received  Increasing  attention  of  late 
Is  that  of  spectrum  allocation. 

Police  departments,  fire  departments 
and  users  of  land  mobile  radio  are  suffer- 
ing from  overcongestlon  of  that  portion 
of  the  radio  spectrum  assigned  to  them. 
In  recent  months,  it  has  become  increas- 
ingly apparent  that  additional  spectrum 
must  be  made  available  for  these  pur- 
poses. 

On  the  other  hand,  commercial  broad- 
casters appear  adamant  that  the  spec- 
trum presently  assigned  to  them  must 
not  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

In  a  recent  address  to  the  Electronics 
Industries  Association,  the  Honorable 
Alan  S.  Boyd,  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, offered  a  provocative  and  far-reach- 
ing solution  to  a  substantial  portion  of 
this  problem.  Because  of  the  seminal 
nature  of  the  Secretary's  proposal,  I 
know  that  it  will  be  of  great  interest  to 
my  colleagues. 

I.  therefore,  under  consent,  place  the 
text  of  Secretai-y  Boyd's  address  in  the 
Record     at    the    conclusion    of     these 
remarks: 
Remarks   by    Alan   S.    Boyd.    Secretary    op 

Transportation,    Piepared    for    Delivery 

at  the  oovernmeni-industry  dinner  or 

THE    Electronic    Industries    Association, 

Washington.  D.C.  March,  6.   1968 

I  must  confess  I  was  puzzled  at  first  by 
the  invitation  to  speak  tonight.  It  seemed 
more  a  Job  fcr  Defense  than  Transportation. 
Plnally,  I  realized  what  had  happened — Mr. 
McNamara  has  resigned  and  Mr.  Clifford 
wasn't  accepting  speaking  Invitations  yet. 

But  I  am  glad  It  worked  out  this  way.  It 
gives  me  a  chance  to  remind  you  that  the 
Defense  Department  isn't  the  only  govern- 
ment agency  Interested  In  the  black  boxes 
you  people  produce — not  by  a  long  shot. 

There  was  a  time  when  we  sent  out  ships 
and  never  heard  from  them  until.  If  they  were 
fortunate,  they  returned  to  port. 

There  was  a  lime  when  aviators  were  In- 
deed "lone  eagles." 

There  was  a  time  when  motor  vehicle  traffic 
was  so  sparse  that  there  was  no  need  for 
congestion  control  dovlces.  But  those  days 
are  gone  forever. 

Transportation's  dependence  on  communi- 
cations— usually  electronic  communica- 
tions— grows  every  day. 

I  should  begin.  I  suppose,  with  a  word 
about  the  Department.  When  you  held  your 
last  Electronic  Industries  Association  Gov- 
ernment-Industry dinner  here  a  year  ago. 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  United  States 
Department  of  Transportation.  We  will  not 
celebrate  our  first  birthday  until  next  month. 

I  don't  know  just  what  sort  of  birthday 
celebration  we're  going  to  have.  There  are 
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ulready  Mime  ptniple  who  iiiii't  whii  ti<  wish 
us  many  happy  returiiH  :>»  loni;  an  huppv 
return*  mean  we  will  no  hark  where  wr 
came  from 

But  we  Ijelleve  we  linvp  mndr  some  |iri>Kre*s 
toward  our  primary  coal  rin  ctTort  to  i-<.- 
ordlnate  the  trni)s(h>rtHtltin  |>«>liry  i<f  the 
United  Stateii  government 

Tlie  Department  <i(  Trnn.s|>i>rtatlon  is  much 
more  than  a  <-ollo<-tli<n  i1  Fwlernl  tran«p«irtn- 
tlon  organizations-  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration,  the  Federal  HlKhway  Ad- 
ministration, the  Federal  Hallroad  Admlnl.s- 
tratlon,  the  Coast  Guard,  the  Saint  L.;iwrenoe 
Seaway  Development  Corporation,  and  the 
National  Transportation  Safety  Board  .  .  . 
although  It  Is  that.  loo. 

Actually,  our  Department  represents  the 
first  national  commitment  lo  forming  a  total 
system  that  will  move  people  and  goods 
safely,  swiftly  and  economically  from  one 
place  to  another. 

In  a  sense,  what  we're  trying  to  do  Is  help 
the  nation  break  some  old  habits — especially 
the  habit  of  thinking  of  transportation  too 
much  in  terms  of  vehicles  and  too  little  In 
terms  of  getting  people  or  things  from  one 
place  to  another.  The  transportation  Indus- 
try Is  a  service  Industry. 

To  the  Individual  traveler  or  the  Individual 
shipper,  the  question  of  whether  he  uses  a 
car  or  a  truck  or  a  bus  or  train  or  ship  is  far 
less  important  than  the  question  of  how 
whatever  he  chooses  will  serve  him. 

We  might  also  Include  a  telephone  or  a 
radio  in  that  list  of  vehicles,  if  you're  •Aim- 
ing— as  I  am — to  think  of  communications 
as  being  essentially  the  transportation  of 
information. 

Despite  our  youth,  we  in  the  Department 
have  learned  rather  quickly  some  of  the  ways 
of  getting  along  in  Washington.  We've  Isarned 
how  to  meet  people  by  saying:  "How  do  you 
do.  Will  you  help  us?" 

I  propose  tonight,  therefore,  to  call  upon 
the  electronics  industry  to  help  us  solve  some 
transportation  problems. 

Electronics  and  telecommunications  cnn 
do  two  important  things  for  transport.itlon. 
They  can  facilitate  transportation  in  a  va- 
riety of  ways,  and  they  can  become  in  some 
situations  a  substitute  for  transportation  as 
we  usually  think  of  it — a  substitute  for  the 
physical  movement  of  some  people  and  some 
things. 

We're  already  utilizing  the  substitution 
idea  in  our  dally'Uvlng. 

When  your  wife  telephones  a  .store  to  see 
if  it  has  an  item  in  stock,  or  to  place  an 
order,  she  is  substituting  telecommunica- 
tions for  transportation.  She  saves  a  trip,  and 
we  have  one  less  automobile  on  the  road  to 
worry  about. 

We  might  eliminate  the  rush-hour  problem 
in  a  city  such  as  Washington  if  we  carried 
the  substitution  idea  far  enough. 

Every  ofittce  worker  would  have  at  his  home 
a  picture  telephone:  a  few  sets  of  buttons  to 
connect  him  with  the  office  equipment:  a 
special  screen  for  viewing  documents  at  far- 
away libraries  and  information  centers,  and 
a  fasclmlle  machine  to  reproduce  those  docu- 
ments he'd  like  to  keep.  TTiere  would  be  no 
need  to  go  to  the  office. 

Of  course,  it  might  mean  putting  a  vend- 
ing machine  in  every  block  so  they  would 
have  some  place  to  go  for  a  coffee  break,  and 
I  think  I  really  find  the  idea  more  intriguing 
than  appealing. 

Someone  has  said  that  one  of  the  great 
drawbacks  of  the  American  Presidency  is  the 
fact  that  the  occupant  of  that  office  is  ex- 
pected to  work  at  home. 

It  will  be  a  long  time  before  every  subur- 
ban home  Includes  a  fully  equipped,  execu- 
tive-type communlca.tions  terminal.  But 
electronic  substitutes  for  transportation  can 
help  us  solve  some  of  the  problems  of  high- 
way, railway  and  airway  crowding. 

It  is  Interesting  to  speculate  about  what 
percentage   of  our  transportation   resources 
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We  lenriied  loni;  ago  what  i-lertroiurs  cnn 
do  lo  liel[)  lHOlllt.i{le  triiii.slxirtHtlon  Imagine 
where  we  would  t)e  If  there  were  ii..  tritJii- 
light-s 

At  the  .same  time,  however,  I  helieve  the 
transportiitlon  bu.slnes.s  lian  been  slow  in  take 
advant.ige  of  imich  of  the  techtiol  )i?y  which 
ihe  clertroiiics  indu.st.ry  h;is  U)  offer  This  us 
more  our  fault   than  \ours. 

Too  often,  we  failed  to  systematize  our 
effort  and  as.slgn   priorlUee. 

In  a  word,  we  didn't  tell  you  what  we 
needed.  In  that  context.  I'd  like  to  describe 
for  you  some  of  the  planning  that  has  been 
going  on  recently  in  the  Federal  Highway 
Admini.stration. 

The  trafflc  light  I  mentioned  is  a  major 
element  in  highway  safety  and  trafflc  control, 
but  when  you  measure  it  against  other  elec- 
tronic equipment  of  today,  it  is  a  very  primi- 
tive device. 

We  are  quite  aware  that  the  electronics 
industry  can  make  many  new  and  far  more 
sophisticated  contributions  to  safety  and 
efficiency  on  our  highways.  One  problem  li.as 
been  that  we  have  approached  our  needs  on  a 
piecemeal  basis. 

We've  asked  for  a  device  or  an  idea  to 
solve  one  little  problem  over  lierc  or  another 
little  problem  over  there  when  what  we 
really  needed  to  do  was  look  at  the  entire 
system,  and  assign  priorities,  and  fit  our 
capabilities   to  a  cohesive   whole. 

Our  approach  has  been  fragmented.  But 
we  are  determined  lo  put  an  end  to  that. 
We  have  resolved  to  start  looking  at  the 
problems  of  transportation  and  telecommu- 
nications as  systems  problems. 

In  the  Federal  Highway  Administration, 
we  are  now  beginning  to  identify  basic  re- 
search and  development  requirements.  For 
example,  one  of  our  basic  requirements  is  the 
development  of  a  system  or  a  set  of  devices 
which  will  allow  communications  with  In- 
dividual drivers. 

This  system  will  provide  route  guidance, 
information  on  trafflc  conditions  and  other 
motorist  aids.  How  can  we  best  tell  the  driver 
of  an  automobile  which  way  he  needs  to  turn 
to  reach  his  destination  most  efficiently?  And 
how  can  we  do  so  at  the  lowest  (xisslble  cost 
consistent  with  public  safety? 

Once  we  identify  a  requirement,  and  once 
we  assign  a  priority  to  the  requirement,  all 
kinds  of  Ideas  will  come  to  mind.  You  in  the 
electronics  Industry  will  provide  a  list  of 
possible  answers.  We  in  the  Department  of 
Transportation  will  be  able  lo  assess  your 
proposals  within  ihe  framework  of  a  func- 
tioning system. 

Under  a  heading  such  as  route  guidance, 
we  might  include  several  subsidiary  require- 
ments— the  ability  to  communicate  infor- 
mation to  the  driver  (for  example,  through 
an  announcement  over  his  radio  speaker) : 
the  ability  to  measure  traffic  and  compare 
alternative  routes  automatically;  the  ability 
to  take  account,  automatically,  of  special 
conditions  such  as  fog  or  accidents. 

Automated,  electronic  route  guidance  sys- 
tems may  not  be  too  far  In  the  future.  Some 
of  the  elements  of  such  a  system  can  be 
placed  rapidly  into  our  existing  highway 
environment. 

At  the  same  time,  we  need  to  be  planning 
for  the  future — not  Just  by  letting  our  Imag- 
inations run  wild,  but  with  a  constant  aware- 
ness that  the  systems  which  we  devise,  for 
the  most  part,  wU!  have  to  be  compatible 
with     the     highways     v.-e've    already     built. 
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value. 

It's  exciting  to  talk  about  InataJllnK  an 
automatic  pilot  In  Uie  family  car. 

It's  exciting  to  talk  about  the  potential 
for  linear  InducUon  motors  aa  power  uniu 
for  commuter  tralna. 

Its  exciting  to  talk  about  the  poeelblUty 
of  equipping  our  cltlea  with  UtUe  cars  that 
would  speed  paasengers  from  place  to  place 
on  electrified  roadways,  never  colliding  and 
never  encountering  traflBc  Jama. 

We — or  rather,  you — have  the  technoloty 
to  build  such  things.  Robert  A.  Charple. 
President  of  the  Electronics  Division  of  Union 
Carbide,  said  recently,  "With  the  proper  en- 
vironment, we  can  haul  off  and  Invent  and 
design  anything  we  want." 

The  key  word,  of  cours«.  Is  environment 
and  a  substantial  part  of  that  environment 
Is  financial  Not  every  state  Is  able  even  now 
to  afford  enough  of  the  old-fashioned,  non- 
electric highway  mileage  It  needs.  And  so 
when  we  ask  for  new  inventions  and  designs, 
we  are  talking — for  the  present  at  least — 
about  ways  to  use  more  efficiently  the  road- 
ways we  already  have,  not  about  ways  to 
replace  them.  Where  street*  and  highways 
are  concerned,  maximum  utilization  Is  a 
basic  requirement.  We  need  your  Ideas  about 
how  to  auihleve  that. 

We  recognize  In  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation that,  as  businessmen,  you  cannot 
Juatlfy  the  continual  designing  and  redesign- 
ing of  systems  and  devices  that  may  or  may 
not  sell;  that  may  or  may  not  St  the  schemes 
of  the  highway  planners  It  Is  up  to  us  in 
gfovemment — In  Washington,  in  the  states 
and  In  the  cities — to  se«  standards  and  de- 
fine goals — to  tell  you  what  we  need. 

Anyone  who  sets  out  to  talk  about  the 
relationship  between  electronics  and  trans- 
portation does  so  at  the  risk  of  sounding 
like  a  page  out  of  a  science  fiction  magazine 
The  capabilities  of  the  electronics  industry 
have  progressed  so  far  during  the  last  few 
years  that  •111  grant  you  the  risk  isn't  as 
great  as  It  once  was." 

Yet  It  hasn't  disappeared,  either 
In  the  Department  of  Transportation,  we 
are  reminded  svery  day  that  not  every  prob- 
lem can  be  solved  with  technology.  Even 
problems  that  are  cauied  by  technology 
can't  always  be  solved  by  technicians. 

Congestion  of  the  radio  frequency  spec- 
trum is  a  good  example. 

One  of  the  areas  we  choee  for  Intensive 
study  when  the  Department  was  formed  was 
communication — and  for  good  reason.  The 
only  thing  more  essential  to  a  smoothly- 
operated  transportation  system  Is  the  wheel. 
As  often  as  not,  If  you  have  good  communi- 
cation you  don't  have  to  move.  And  If  you 
don't  have  good  communications,  you  can't 
move  anyway.  It  Is  essential  to  police  work,  to 
fire  departments,  to  taxlcabs.  ambulances 
and  emergency  highway  service. 

It  is  the  heart  of  air  traffic  control.  And  It 
will  become  even  more  Important  as  we  de- 
velop high-speed  trains  and  move  toward  di- 
rect communication  with  the  motorists  on 
the  highway. 

It  didn't  take  us  long  to  realize  that  It  Is 
foolish  to  speculate  about  new  ways  to  use 
the  radio  spectrum — and  particularly  the 
land-mobile  bands — when  the  old  ways  we 
use  It  have  already  Jammed  parts  of  It  be- 
yond capacity  In  some  geographical  areas. 

In  large  urban  areas,  the  land-mobile  bands 
are  so  polluted  and  there  has  been  compul- 
sory frequency  sharing  for  so  long  that  a 
service  that  once  promised  much  Is  Increas- 
ingly hard-pressed  to  deliver  anything. 

In  New  York  City,  lor  example,  in  the  busi- 
ness service  band  an  average  of  47  licensees 
with  a  total  of  more  than  400  mobile  units 
are  trying  to  use  each  radio  channel. 

In  a  new  effort  to  deal  with  the  problem, 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission  last 
month   doubled   the  number  of   assignable 
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channeU  In  the  450-to-470  megaberts  band. 
It  has  helped. 

But  the  fantastic  growth  ai  land-mobile 
radio  makes  It  obvious  that  these  newly 
opened  channeU  will  be  snapped  up  fast.  In 
1950,  there  were  about  180,000  land-mobile 
radio  transmitters  In  the  United  States.  By 
June  of  last  year  there  were  about  2.5  mil- 
lion. And  that  doesn't  include  the  millions 
of  units  that  operate  on  citizen  band.  The 
most  conservative  estimates  forecast  even 
more  specular  growth  of  that  demand  in 
the  future. 

There  have  been  many  suggestions  for  deal- 
ing with  the  problem.  And  It  shouldn't  sur- 
prise you  that  our  study  has  produced  one 
more— an  Idea  Id  like  to  outline  for  you 
tonight. 

At  the  outset,  you  find  a  feast-and-famlne 
situation  confronting  land-mobile  users. 
There  is,  at  the  same  time,  both  congestion 
and  total  silence  In  the  Los  Angeles  area,  for 
example.  40  percent  of  the  spectrum  space 
which  would  support  land-mobile  service  lies 
fallow  That  Is  true  in  some  degree  or  another 
in  other  large  cities 

The  reason  Is  that  parU  of  the  spectrum 
are  allocated  for  future  use  largely  by  tele- 
vision and  to  some  extent  by  government 
agencies  and  others  As  a  result,  there  is  no 
provision  (or  Interim  use  of  these  channels 
by  others. 

The  setting  aside  of  channeU  U  both  proper 
and  necessary — especially  In  view  of  predicted 
demand  in  the  future  But  the  first  question 
my  staff  raised  in  lU  InveatlgaUon  was 
whether  reservation  for  future  use  of  one 
service  must  automatically  foreclose  present 
use  by  another.  Is  there  not  some  middle- 
ground?  Is  there — they  asked— no  way  to 
open  these  channels  to  use  now  and  still 
make  sure  they  are  available  when  they  are 
needed  in  the  future? 

The  Federal  Communications  Commission 
has  experimented  with  the  same  notion.  It 
has  granted  waivers  of  primary  allocations  to 
meet  policy  and  public-safety  requirements. 
In  New  York  City,  the  police  were  given  per- 
mission to  use  certain  frequencies  generally 
rsMtred  for  forestry  purposes  on  the  sound 
premise  that  timber  Is  not  a  major  Industry 
In  Manhattan. 

But  so  far,  there  has  t>een  only  one  attempt 
to  open  such  channels  for  commercial  use — 
and  It  didn't  work 

A  few  years  ago.  the  FCC  authorized  sec- 
ondary use  in  California  on  an  experimental 
basis,  but  there  were  few  takers.  And  for  good 
reason  There  Is  a  real  element  of  risk  In 
utilizing  spectrum  on  a  secondary,  or  suffer- 
ance, basis.  It  can  be  taken  away  any  time 
the  primary  claimant  decides  he  needs  It. 

It  Is  small  wonder  that  you  find  few  people 
willing  to  Invest  In  equipment  or  sign  con- 
tracts that  obligate  them  to  provide  a  service 
under  those  circumstances.  And  It  Is  this 
element  of  uncertainty  that  has  so  far 
blocked  efforts  to  solve  the  problem. 

Should  secondary  use  be  permitted- 
throughout  the  country,  we  think  we  have 
a  plan  that  would  eliminate  that  risk  and 
still  protect  the  rights  of  the  primary  user. 
The  key  to  the  plan  Is  the  fact  that  the 
user  doesn't  really  care  what  frequency  he 
has  so  long  as  his  calls  are  getting  through 
at  reasonable  cost.  That  being  the  cafe.  It 
seems  to  us  the  answer  Is  a  pool  of  all  unused 
frequencies. 

A  subscriber  would  sign  up.  not  for  a 
particular  frequency,  but  for  a  service.  If 
a  primary  user  claimed  the  frequency  the 
subscriber  happened  to  be  using  at  the  time, 
he  would  simply  be  shifted  to  another  fre- 
quency. 

There  are  several  ways  this  oould  be  ac- 
complished. 

One  approach  would  be  to  form  com- 
panies that  would  lease  radio  equipment.  In 
any  given  geographic  area,  a  leasing  com- 
pany would  ascertain  which  frequencies  re- 
mained unused. 
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If  a  taxi  operator  decided  to  use  radio 
service,  he  would  call  a  leasing  company 
and  the  equipment  would  be  Installed  and 
tuned  to  an  unused  channel. 

Of  course,  the  secondary  user  could  be 
permitted  to  own  his  own  equipment.  In 
some  instances  he  might  find  that  more 
desirable   than   leasing 

If  a  principal  assignee  for  the  frequency 
should  exercise  his  right  to  the  frequency, 
the  leasing  company  would  simply  select 
another  unused  frequency  for  Its  client.  An 
equipment  modification  or  perhaps  an  ac- 
tual exchange  of  equipment  might  be  re- 
quired. But  in  most  Instances,  the  Inter- 
ruption of  service  for  the  user  would  be 
brief  and  virtually  painless. 

The  engineers  tell  me  that  one  unused 
television  channel  would  support  240  mobile 
radio  channels.  While  that  channel  remains 
unused  for  television,  why  can't  It  be  de- 
voted to  another  worthwhile  use? 

The  system  would  require  cooperative  ar- 
rangements among  leasing  companies  In 
various  geographic  areas,  so  that  equipment 
no  longer  suited  for  secondary  use  In  one 
area  could  be  traded  off  to  an  area  where 
It  would  be  usable.  This  of  course,  will  chal- 
lenge you  as  manufacturers  to  design  and 
build  equipment  with  this  sort  of  fiexlbiuty 
In  mind:  both  as  to  type  of  use  and  geo- 
graphic location.  Ultimately,  the  system 
would  require  significant  improvement  of 
our  recordkeeping  on  frequency  usage:  but 
the  system  could  be  started  with  the  records 
which   already   exist. 

To  cover  all  of  the  broad  specUtmi  range 
I  mentioned,  new  land-mobile  equipment 
would  have  to  be  designed  and  built.  This 
would  take  time. 

But  what  of  right  now? 
Let's  use  Los  Angeles,  again,  as  an  example. 
The  frequency  management  people  In  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  tell  me  that 
In  the  Los  Angeles  area,  at  least  460  chan- 
nels for  which  shelf  hardware  Is  Immedi- 
ately available  are  lying  dormant  today. 

Minor  modifications  of  existing  hardware 
could  make  another  300  quiet  channels  usa- 
ble within  six  months.  So.  In  less  than  a 
year,  there  could  be  a  40  percent  Increase  in 
land-mobile  communications  capability  In 
that  city  which  Is  cited  by  many  as  having 
the  most  critical  frequency  shortage.  In 
time,  that  capability  might  be  Increased 
more  than  eight-fold. 

The  beauty  of  the  secondary -user  plan  Is 
that  It  would  permit  the  use  of  a  valuable 
resource  to  the  fuller  advantage  of  everyone 
without  disturbing  the  existing  primary- 
allocation  formulas  In  any  way.  It  would  pro- 
vide Immediate  relief.  It  would  permit  revi- 
sion of  the  basic  primary-allocation  system 
If.  at  a  later  time,  that  should  become 
feasible. 

We  do  not  offer  this  as  a  permanent  solu- 
tion to  the  land-mobile  problem.  The  ex- 
perience of  the  transportation  Industry  Is 
that  It's  haitl  to  find  permanent  solutions  to 
anything.  But  we  think  It  would  serve  until 
something  better  could  be  devised.  The  fre- 
quency spectrum  Is  an  unusual  resource.  It 
la  limited  In  one  sense,  but  It  Is  valuable 
only  when  It  Is  utilized.  You  don't  wear  out 
a  frequency  assignment  by  using  It. 

Every  day,  transportation's  dependence  on 
communications — usually  electronic  com- 
munications— grows  larger.  Not  only  does 
transportation  need  communications  to  do 
the  Job  of  transporting  people  and  material 
more  effectively  and  with  greater  safety. 
Transportation  needs  communications  also 
as  a  reasonable  altsrnatlve. 

Traffic  Jams  in  conununlcatlons  will  con- 
tribute to  traffic  Jams  In  transportation — and 
vice  versa.  Solutions  must  be  found  for  both. 
We  will  do  what  we  can  about  our  part. 
We  look  forward  to  working  with  you  on 
yotirs. 
Thank  you. 
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Hawaii  Toarist  Indastry  Explodes  Upward 


HON.  SPARK  M.  RHATSUNAGA 

or    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  HEPBESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  14.  1968 

Mr.  MATSDNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
value  of  statehood  to  Hawaii  caii  be  best 
seen,  perhaps,  in  the  economic  growth  of 
the  island  State,  particularly  with  ref- 
erence to  its  exploding  tourist  industry. 

The  million-visitor  year  was  first  pro- 
jected by  experts  for  1970.  but  became  a 
reality  3  years  earlier  last  December  28. 
when  a  Kansas  housewife  and  her  family 
of  four  arrived  in  Honolulu  to  be  given 
a  special  welcome  to  celebrate  the  note- 
worthy event. 

Visitor  projections  for  the  next  5  years 
are  being  revised  upward.  The  Bank  of 
Hawaii  has  estimated  almost  1.2  million 
visitors  to  the  island  State  this  year,  and 
the  long-range  outlook  is  for  expansion 
in  the  tourist  industry  to  at  least  2*2 
million  visitors  by  1975. 

An  excellent  article  by  Corinne  Opsahl, 
of  the  Honolulu  Advertiser,  makes  men- 
tion of  what  Hawaii  is  doing  to  accom- 
modate the  increasing  number  of  visitors 
who  are  coming  to  enjoy  the  unique  en- 
chantment of  the  Aloha  State. 

The  article  reports  that  nearly  4,500 
hotel  rooms  now  under  construction  will 
be  put  into  service  this  year.  Other  major 
hotel  projects  are  also  underway  in 
Waikiki  as  well  as  on  the  sister  islands. 
On  the  drawing  boards  are  a  1,200 -room 
Sheraton  Hawaii,  adjacent  to  the  Royal 
Hawaiian,  and  a  125-room  addition  to 
the  venerable  Royal  itself. 

In  order  that  my  colleagrues  may  be 
informed  of  the  significant  growth  fac- 
tors which  have  contributed  to  the  suc- 
cessful expansion  of  Hawaii's  tourist  in- 
dustry. I  am  pleased  to  insert  in  the 
Congressional  Record  the  article  en- 
titled "Up  the  UP  Staircase — Tourism:  A 
Story  of  Success,"  from  the  February  20. 
1968  issue  of  the  Honolulu  Advertiser: 
Up  THE  UP  Staircase — TouaiSM:  A  SxoaT  or 
Success 
(By  Corinne  Opsahl) 

Hawaii  hosted  a  'magic  million"  visitors 
In  1967.  and  tourism  became  the  success  story 
without  equal  In  the  State's  economy  hUtory. 

Tourist  arrivals — 1.005.750  of  them — were 
40.2  per  cent  above  the  1966  high  of  710,580 
and  topped  the  State's  entire  population  by 
more  than  30  per  cent. 

In  the  ten  years  since  1957.  total  visitors  to 
Hawaii  Jumped  from  approximately  169.000 
to  the  one  million  mark,  according  to  Rob- 
ert C.  Allen,  acting  director  of  the  Hawaii 
Visitors  Bureau. 

During  the  same  period.  Income  to  the 
State  climbed  from  $77.6  million  to  an  esti- 
mated 8375  million — placing  tourism  second 
only  to  U.S.  defense  expenditures  (tabbed  at 
$770  million  in  1967). 

Visitor  Income  In  1967  bettered  the  1966 
dollar  fig\ire  by  $128  million— a  gain  of  41 
per  cent. 

According  to  Bank  of  Hawaii  estimates,  the 
travel  Industry  in  the  Islands  provides  direct 
employment  for  26,000  people.  Their  aggre- 
gate salaries  amount  to  $100  million  a  year. 
If  indirect  activities  are  Included,  total  em- 
ployment and  Income  are  substantially 
greater,  bank  researchers  said. 

The  mlUlon-vlsltor-year  was  first  projected 
for  1970.  but  became  reality  last  December  28 
when    Mrs.    Marjorle    Hammond,    a   Kansas 
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housewife,  stepped  off  a  Pan  American  Jet  at 
Honolulu  Airport. 

Mrs.  Hammond  was  greeted  by  the  late 
Duke  Kahanamoku  and  representatives  of 
the  Hawaii  Visitors  Bureau  and  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  Hawaii.  The  Hammond  fam- 
ily of  four  was  honored  at  a  number  of  events 
arranged  during  a  10-day  stay  in  the  Islands. 

Visitor  projections  for  the  next  five  years 
are  now  being  revised  upward,  and  the  Bank 
of  Hawaii  places  expected  arrivals  this  year 
at  almoet  1.2  million. 

Nearly  4.600  hotel  rooms  now  under  con- 
struction will  be  put  Into  service  this  year. 

Units  under  construction  In  Walklkl  In- 
clude the  390-room  Imperial  Hawaii;  the  424- 
room  StirfRlder  between  the  Moana  and  Out- 
rigger hotels;  a  784-room  addition  to  the 
Hilton  Hawaiian  Village,  the  350-room  Am- 
bassador, and  the  231 -room  Park  Shore  (for- 
merly the  Alohalanl) . 

Still  on  the  drawing  boards  are  a  1,200- 
room  Sheraton  Hawaii  adjacent  to  the  Royal 
Hawaiian  and  a  125-room  addition  to  the 
Royal. 

Major  projects  on  the  Neighbor  Islands  In- 
clude a  102-room  addition  to  the  Mauna 
Kea  Beach  Hotel,  the  first  hotel  (250  rooms) 
at  the  massive  Kamehameha  Development 
Co.'s  Keahou  Bay  complex  on  the  Big  Island 
and  the  150-room  Sheraton  Polpu  on  Kauai. 

The  190-room  Kona  Hilton  opened  early 
this  month. 

The  long  range  outlook  Is  for  expansion  In 
the  tourist  Industry  to  at  least  2>/i  million 
visitors  by  1975. 

These  factors  are  expected  to  spur  even 
more  Hawaii  visitor  arrivals: 

Passage  by  Congress  of  the  President's  pro- 
posed foreign  travel  restrictions. 

Direct  flights  inaugurated  last  October  be- 
tween HUo  and  Mainland  gateways. 

Introduction  of  favorable  common  air  fares 
boosting  travel  to  the  Neighbor  Islands. 

Promotion  of  chartered  flights  and  pack- 
aged tours,  expected  to  tap  new  markets. 

Authorization  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  of  at  least  three  more  domestic  air 
carriers  to  Hawaii,  providing  non-stop  or 
single-plane  service  from  additional  U.S.  re- 
gions. 

Introduction  of  the  450-pa8senger  subsonic 
aircraft  within  the  next  two  years,  and  the 
2.000-mlle-per-hour  supersonic  transports 
expected  In  service  by  1975. 


A  New  Conititntional  Amendmeot  It 
Needed 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  14,  1968 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
think  I  exaggerate  when  I  state  that  few 
issues  concern  the  American  people  any 
more  than  this  whole  matter  of  brush - 
fire  wars,  escalation  and  commitment 
of  troops  to  virtually  every  struggle 
throughout  the  world.  Korea.  Berlin,  tmd 
Suez.  Lebanon,  Vietnam,  and  the  Domini- 
can Republic.  Once  we  get  in,  how  do  we 
get  out?  What  do  we  hope  to  achieve? 
What  are  our  policies?  Is  secret  diplo- 
macy involved?  These  are  the  questions 
we  hear  every  day  of  the  week,  and  most 
Members  of  this  body  readily  admit  we 
know  few  of  the  answers. 

In  a  troubled  world  with  a  cold  war 
which  seems  to  turn  hot  with  growing 
frequency,  Presidential  decisions.  Penta- 
gon decisions,  and  diplomatic  decisions 
are  arrived  at,  and  executed,  with  little 
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or  no  debate.  As  Congressman  Charles 
Halleck  pointed  out  a  few  years  ago, 
we  are  usually  brought  in  for  the  landing 
but  rarely  for  the  takeoff.  This  observa- 
tion always  stuck  with  me,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  it  was  never  truer  than  In  our  current 
Vietnam  involvement. 

I  believe  that  the  whole  matter  of 
troop  commitment  for  actual  hostilities 
should  come  under  strict  constitutional 
cover.  I  have  proposed  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 1162,  which  would  amend  the  Con- 
stitution relating  to  the  authority  of  the 
President  to  dispatch  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  outside  of  the  United 
States. 

The  preamble  to  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 1162  should  be  closely  noted.  I  have 
used  the  word  "dispatch"  because  there 
is  a  basic  difference  between  sending 
troops  and  merely  committing  troops. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  under  many  con- 
stitutionally proper  treaties  we  have 
made  commitments  that  attacks  on  sig- 
natory nations  will  be  deemed  as  attacks 
upon  ourselves.  It  should  be  clearly 
noted  as  intent  that  this  proposed 
amendment  would  refer  to  the  sending 
of  troops  under  any  circumstance  except 
the  mere  stationing  of  them  in  "non- 
combative  duties"  as  provided  in  section 
4.  I  have  used  the  words  "outside  of  the 
United  States"  because  there  is  no  effort 
to  become  involved  in  the  matter  of  how, 
when,  and  where  the  President  should 
use  troops  or  National  Guard  units 
throughout  the  United  States  in  matters 
involving  domestic  disorder. 

There  are  two  basic  situations  which 
this  amendment  covers.  First,  there  are 
events  such  as  "military  aggression,  con- 
flict, combat,  uprising,  or  incidents" 
which  might  or  might  not  be  serious 
enough  to  "threaten  the  national  secu- 
rity." There  are  also  situations  which 
might  threaten  the  national  security 
that  are  not  the  result  of  any  specific 
event  but,  rather,  involve  a  volatile  emer- 
gency which  might  affect  our  security. 
The  situation  in  Lebanon  in  July  1958 
would  be  of  this  type  and,  incidentally, 
would  be  fully  covered  by  this  amend- 
ment. 

Second,  there  are  situations  where  we 
may  have  been  directly  attacked  and  im- 
mediate retaliatory  force  Is  needed.  No 
reasonable  person  would  suggest  that 
Congress  should  be  assembled  and,  as 
provided  in  article  I,  section  8,  of  the 
Constitution,  declare  war.  The  same 
might  be  necessary  in  direct  attacks 
against  nations  with  whom  we  have  trea- 
ties. A  direct  attack  against  Canada, 
England,  or  Germany,  for  example, 
might  require  immediate  response. 

In  drafting  the  amendment,  I  feel 
these  situations  have  been  adequately 
covered.  In  the  first  situation,  there  is 
a  difference  between  the  event  or  situa- 
tion and  the  time  at  which  it  might  be 
deemed  to  threaten  our  national  security. 
If  there  is  a  serious  international  inci- 
dent— say  the  assassination  of  an  Arch- 
duke Ferdinand — and  at  the  time  it  does 
not  appear  as  a  great  threat  but,  as  often 
happens,  conditions  deteriorate  and  it 
becomes  a  threat,  this  amendment  clear- 
ly states  that — 

within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  Presi- 
dent deems  any  military  aggression,  conflict, 
combat,    uprising    Incident   or   situation   to 
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threaten  the  naUonal  security,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  report  such  event  or  situation  to 
the  Congress  with  apeclflc  recommendation* 
for  the  dispatch  of  troops  or  other  specinc 
measures  which  he  deems  necessary  and  de- 
sirable. 

Thus  in  section  2,  the  significant  fac- 
tor is  not  the  event  Itself,  but  when  the 
President  deems  the  event  to  threaten 
our  national  security.  At  that  point,  he 
must  transmit  to  the  Congress  his  report 
and  appraisal  of  the  event  or  situation 
and  outline  specific  military  steps  which 
will  be  taken.  If  the  matter  can  be  solved 
by  diplomatic  channels,  this  will  obvious- 
ly be  done  and  no  report  will  be  neces- 
sary under  this  amendment.  At  this  key 
point  is  where  the  brushfire  wars  with 
their  threat  of  future  escalation  com- 
mences. It  is  here  the  Congress  should 
be  brought  in  on  the  -takeoff"  rather 
than  receiving  a  report  on  the  "landing." 
If  troops  are  to  be  committed  for  combat, 
we  should  know  at  that  point.  If  they  are 
merely  being  sent  to  stabilize  the  situa- 
tion, we  should  know  that.  too.  It  will  be 
aruued  that  this  might  restrict  the  Presi- 
dent In  hisCTiess  uames  of  military  diplo- 
macy. Yes.  it  will:  and  that  is  precisely 
what  we  want.  I  am  not  speaking  of  Pres- 
ident Johnson  alone.  This  concern  is  for 
any  future  "Presidential  wars"  and  esca- 
lations. 

The  Congress  shall  vote  on  these  rec- 
ommendations within  10  days.  Obvious- 
ly, if  the  situation  is  Imminently  danger- 
ous, we  would  probably  act  sooner.  If 
Congress  does  not  act.  and  the  President 
acts  without  authorization,  other  reme- 
dies still  avail  themselves.  If  Congress  is 
not  in  session,  the  President  shall  sum- 
mon the  Congress  within  48  hours  after 
he  deems  such  event  or  situation  to 
threaten  the  national  security. 

In  the  secord  situation,  one  in  which 
immediate  responsive  retaliatory  meas- 
ures   are    needed    to    repel    an    attack 
against  the  United  States  or  a  nation 
with  which  we  ha>e  treaty  obli'iations.  a 
different  procedure  is  involved.  Section 
3   clearly  states  that   this   amendment 
shall  not  preclude  the  use  of  necessary 
force  by  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  to  immediately  repel  any  direct 
attack.  However,  here  the  President  has 
no  discretion,  as  he  does  in  section  2 
type  situations,   to  deem  the  event  or 
situation  constitutes  a  threat  to  our  na- 
tional security.  Any  action  under  section 
3  situations  automatically  makes  it  a 
threat   when   such    retaliatory   force   is 
used,  and  the  Piesident  must  report  as 
provided  in  section  2.  The  Congress  then 
evaluates  and  votes  in  the  same  manner. 
No  amount  of  drafting  can  cover  every 
situation.     However,     this     amendment 
makes  good  sense,  and  certainly  will  act 
as  a  restraint  on  becoming  invalved  in 
Vietnam  type  wars  and  the  problems  in- 
trinsic in  those  operations.  When  we  do 
not  have  a  declared  state  of  war.  the 
problems  seem  to  escalate,  too.  With  a 
Korean  war  and  Vietnam  war  behind  us 
we  certainly  should  have  learned  some- 
thing. Neither  were  declared  wars,  yet 
30.000   men   lost   their   lives   in    Korea 
and  we  have  passed  the  20.000  mark  in 
Vietnam.  I  feel  that  the  American  peo- 
ple,   indeed,    the   Congress,   would   look 
upon  such  an  amendment  with  a  feeling 
of  security.   Agreed,  the  Congress  and 
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the  President  can  collectively  make 
tragic  Dtiistakes.  Delineating  actions 
which  can  be  taken  in  cold  war  type 
situations  can  at  least  be  a  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

The  whole  challenge  of  covering  the 
escalation  of  minor  wars  was  groped  with 
for  many  hours  in  preparing  this  amend- 
ment. It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
cover.  What  is  escalation?  Sending  100 
more  troops  or  100.000?  Section  2  calls 
for  a  report  on  the  event  or  situation 
with  specific  recommendations  for  the 
dispatch  of  troops  or  other  specific  meas- 
ures. This  is  about  the  best  that  can  be 
done.  I  believe.  If  the  Congress  is  foolish 
enough  to  pass  another  broad  Tonkin 
type  resolution.  I  suppose  there  is  little 
that  can  be  done  to  prevent  it.  Going 
back  to  what  I  just  said,  however,  if  we 
have  not  learned  anything  from  the  Ko- 
rean and  Vietnam  wars,  then  there  is 
very  little  hope. 

At  the  time  when  the  report  Is  received 
with  specific  recommendations,  it  would 
be  hoped  that  the  Congress  would  nail 
things  down  exactly  at  that  point.  This 
can  be  done  if  there  is  the  will  to  do  it. 
Then  if  the  situation  alters,  the  Presi- 
dent might  be  required  to  report  again 
and  the  Congress  would  attain  vote.  It 
would  be  hoped  that  in  the  matter  of 
troop  commitment  or  dispatch,  the 
House  and  the  Senate  would  be  smart 
enough  to  not  give  carte  blanche  as  it 
now  seems  we  have  done  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Sijeaker.  there  is  a  side  effect,  too. 
The  minute  this  resolution  passes  the 
Congress — long  before  it  is  even  rati- 
fied by  the  States— there  would  be  a 
•sense  of  Congress"  built  in.  The  Presi- 
dent, the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  would  quite  prop- 
erly read  into  congressional  action  on 
this  amendment  a  new  policy  line  which 
most  of  us  believe  is  badly  needed.  In 
fact,  that  might  be  as  valuable  as  the 
ultimate  passage  of  the  amendment  it- 
self. It  would  operate  as  a  restraint  on 
future  actions  before  adopted,  and  this 
would  make  many  Americans  sleep  a 
little  better  at  night.  More  than  that,  it 
offers  a  responsible,  affirmative  answer 
to  what  is  s\ire  to  t)e  a  recurring  dilem- 
ma. Rather  than  Just  criticize,  let  us 
resolve  to  act. 

The  resolution  follows: 
H.J.  Res.  1162 
A    resolution    proposing    an    amendment    to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  re- 
lating to  the  authority  of  the  President  to 
dispatch  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  outside  of  the  United  States 
Resolved    by    the    Senate    and    House    of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled   (two-thirds 
of  each  House  concurring  therein).  That  the 
following  article  Is  proposed  as  an  amend- 
ment   to    the    Constitution    of    the    United 
States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents 
and    purposes   sts    part   of   the   Constitution 
only  if  ratined  by  the  legislatures  of  three- 
fourths  of   the  several   States  within  seven 
years  from   the  date  of   Ita  submission   by 
the  Congress : 

■•.\RT1CLE 

•Section  1  The  President  shall  not  dis- 
patch the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
In  response  to  any  military  aggression,  con- 
flict, combat,  uprising.  Incident,  or  situation 
without  the  prior  approval  of  the  Congress, 
except  as  herein  provided. 

•Sec.  2.  Within   twenty-four  boura  after 
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the  President  deems  any  mUltary  aggression, 
conflict,  combat,  uprising.  Incident,  or  situa- 
tion to  threaten  the  national  security,  the 
President  shall  report  on  such  event  or  situ- 
ation to  the  Congress  with  specific  recom- 
mendations for  the  dispatch  of  troops  or 
other  specific  measures  which  he  deems  nec- 
essary and  desirable.  Thereupon,  the  Con- 
gress shall  vote  on  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  President  within  ten  days. 

•If  not  In  session,  the  President  shall  con- 
vene the  Congress  within  forty-eight  hours 
after  he  deems  such  event  or  situation  to 
threaten  the  national  security. 

•Sec.  3.  ThU  article  shall  not  be  so  con- 
strued as  to  preclude  the  use  of  necessary 
force  by  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  to  Inmiedlately  repel  any  direct  at- 
tack made  upon  them  or  against  the  United 
States.  lt«  territories,  or  possessions,  or 
against  any  nation  with  which  the  United 
States  has  treaty  commitments.  It  shall  be 
deemed  to  threaten  the  national  security 
whenever  such  retaliatory  force  Is  used,  and 
the  President  shall  report  to  Congress  as  pro- 
vided In  Section  2.  The  Congress  shall  vote 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  President 
within  ten  days. 

"Sec.  4.  This  article  shall  not  be  so  con- 
strued as  to  preclude  the  stationing  of 
American  troops  throughout  the  world  In 
noncombatlve  duties.  It  shall  be  operative 
only  In  those  situations  where  troops  so 
stationed  become  Involved  In  actual  mlliury 
hostilities  or  in  those  situations  where 
troops  are  dispatched  for  the  specific  purpose 
of  responsive  or  offensive  military  actions." 
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Sp4c.  Peter  J.  Mitchell,  U.S.  Army,  Killed 
in  Vietnam 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

or    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  14,  1968 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
sad  duty  to  report  that  one  of  my  con- 
stituents. Sp4c.  Peter  James  Mitchell,  of 
Yonkers.  N.Y..  died  in  Vietnam  earlier 
this  month. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  courage  of  this 
young  man,  and  to  honor  his  memory  by 
inserting  herewith,  for  inclusion  in  the 
Record,  the  following  article: 
(From  the  Yonkers  (N.Y.)  Herald  Statesman, 

Mar.  9, 1968) 

Petek  James  Mitchell  Killed  in  Vietnam — 

Report  Delayed 

Peter  James  Mitchell.  Spec.  4  with  the  4th 
Infantry  Division.  1st  Brigade  Lon«  Range 
•Reconnaissance  Patrol,  was  killed  in  Dakto, 
Vietnam  on  March  4.  He  would  have  been  20 
years  old  in  two  weeks. 

A  former  Herald  Statesman  newspaper  car- 
rier, he  was  the  son  of  Peter  Frank  and  Mary 
D.  (Gleason)  Mitchell  of  33  Hamilton  Ave. 

The  telegram  which  his  parents  received 
this  morning  said  that  Peter  died  •from  mul- 
tiple fragment  wounds  received  while  the 
base  camp  was  under  hostile  mortar  attack." 

It  went  on  to  say  that  the  delay  In  notify- 
ing them  of  their  son's  death  was  due  to  a 
tactical  situation  existing  in  Vietnam  the 
p:ist  few  days. 

Peter,  or  "Mitch"  as  he  was  called  by  his 
friends,  entered  the  service  Jan.  19.  1967.  He 
complettd  his  basic  training  three  months 
later  at  Pt.  Jackson,  S.C,  and  In  July  he  was 
sent  to  Vietnam. 

Bom  m  the  Bronx,  March  26,  1948,  Peter 
was  graduated  from  St.  Peter's  School  In 
Yonkers  and  from  Yonkers  High  School  in 
1966. 

A  communicant  and  former  altar  boy  of 


St.  Peter's  Church,  he  was  also  a  member  of 
the  Lud-Dale  Association. 

He  received  a  number  of  trophies  for  his 
participation  on  basketball  and  track  teams 
m  the  St.  Peter's  Church  League  and  the 
Lud-Dale  Association  League. 

Before  entering  the  service,  he  was  em- 
ployed for  two  years  by  the  GUber  Pharmacy 
on  Rlverdale  Avenue,  where  he  worked  be- 
hind the  counter  and  delivered  orders. 

Peter's  body  will  get  a  military  escort  to 
Plynn's  Funeral  Home  when  he  Is  brought 
back  to  the  U.S.  The  escort  will  stay  with 
him  until  burial  and  will  assisrt  the  family. 

Surviving  besides  hl«  parents  are  two  sis- 
ters, Mrs.  James  (Mary)  Morlarty  Jr.,  of 
Yonkers  and  Theresa  M.  Mitchell,  who  Is  In 
her  second  year  at  Westchester  Community 
College,  and  a  brother,  Patrick  J.  Mitchell, 
who  Is  a  student  at  PS.  27  on  Valentine  Lane. 

Surviving  also  are  a  grandmother  in  Ire- 
land and  16  aunts  and  uncles  scattered  In 
the  U.S.,  Ireland  and  Australia. 


The  Federal  Government  and  Education 


HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  14,  1968 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  speak  for  a  few  minutes  about 
Federal  aid  to  education,  to  outline  my 
reasons  for  opposing  it,  and  to  propose 
constructive  alternatives. 

Probably  the  most  compelling  reason 
for  my  opposition  to  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation at  the  primary  and  secondary 
school  level  is  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment does  not  have  the  money  to  provide 
it  without  demonstrating  fiscal  irrespon- 
sibility. As  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  I  am  painfully 
aware  of  this. 

President  Johnson's  budget  for  fiscal 
1969  lacks  $8  billion  of  being  balanced, 
under  the  newly  adopted  budget  concept. 
The  budget  for  fiscal  1968,  which  still 
has  three  and  a  half  months  to  run.  also 
presently  indicates  a  deficit  of  $20  billion. 

As  bad  as  this  fiscal  picture  appears, 
it  is  actually  about  the  brightest  that  Mr. 
Johnson  could  paint,  as  he  made  certain 
assumptions  as  to  eventualities  that  may 
not  come  to  pass.  After  all,  the  President 
proposes  and  the  Congress  disposes.  He 
assumed  that  Congress  would  impose  a 
10-percent  surtax  on  the  incomes  of  both 
individuals  and  corporations,  that  it 
would  further  accelerate  corporate  tax 
collections,  that  it  would  extend  excises 
on  automobiles  and  telephone  service, 
and  that  it  would  impose  various  user 
charges  on  aviation,  waterways,  high- 
ways, and  so  forth. 

Let  us  suppose  that  Congress  refuses 
to  increase  the  tax  burden  that  has  al- 
most reached  the  point  of  diminishing 
returns  and  that  it  also  neglects  to  im- 
pose the  requested  user  charges.  The  defi- 
cit for  the  current  fiscal  year  would  then 
be  $23  billion  and  that  for  the  next  fiscal 
year  would  be  S21  billion. 

All  of  the  anticipated  revenue  is  predi- 
cated upon  still  another  assumption — 
that  the  gross  national  product  for  calen- 
dar 1968  will  exceed  that  of  calendar  1967 
by  about  $61  billion.  A  slight  economic 
recession,  a  prolonged  strike  in  a  key  in- 
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dustry,  or  a  new  international  crisis  could 
make  all  of  these  calculations  meaning- 
less and  widen  the  deficits  to  an  alarming 
degree,  either  because  of  lower  revenue 
or  higher  spending. 

How  did  we  get  into  this  financial 
mess? 

I  can  best  answer  that  question  by 
telling  a  story. 

A  young  girl  obtained  a  position  as 
cook  for  a  childless  millionaire  couple. 
Nearly  a  year  later  she  told  them  that 
she  would  have  to  quit  because  she  had 
loved  not  wisely  but  too  well  and  as  a 
result  would  soon  become  a  mother.  Her 
employers  told  her  not  to  wori-y,  that  they 
would  not  only  pay  her  hospital  and  doc- 
tor bills  and  let  her  return  to  work,  but 
they  would  also  adopt  the  child,  as  a  baby 
would  brighten  the  home  of  a  childless 
couple.  The  baby  turned  out  to  be  a  fine 
little  boy. 

Another  year  went  by,  and  the  cook 
again  told  her  employers  that  she  would 
have  to  quit.  It  seems  that  she  had 
learned  nothing  from  experience  and  was 
about  to  have  another  baby.  Again  her 
employers  told  her  to  dismiss  her  wor- 
ries, that  their  only  child  was  becoming 
a  spoiled  brat,  and  they  would  be  happy 
to  adopt  the  new  arrival.  It  was  another 
boy. 

A  third  year  passed  and  the  inevitable 
happened.  The  cook  approached  mother- 
hood for  the  third  time  and  the  million- 
aire couple,  who  had  been  wishing  their 
two  boys  had  a  little  sister,  promised  to 
adopt  the  new  bundle  of  joy.  Their  pray- 
ers were  answered  and  the  newcomer  was 
a  girl. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  about  a 
year  later  the  cook  gave  notice  for  the 
fourth  time.  Her  employers  threw  up 
their  hands  in  dismay  and  said,  "Don't 
tell  us  you're  in  the  family  way  again." 
"No,"  was  the  reply,  "I'm  not  pregnant, 
but  I'm  getting  sick  and  tired  of  having 
to  cook  for  such  a  big  family." 

So  it  is  with  Congress — we  are  getting 
sick  and  tired  of  having  to  find  the  bil- 
lions of  dollars  each  and  every  year  for 
all  of  the  programs  that  are  being  pro- 
posed by  the  executive  branch.  In  short, 
the  Federal  Government  is  overextended. 
Even  some  of  the  most  dedicated  spend- 
ers are  beginning  to  rebel. 

The  Office  of  Education  alone  is  ad- 
ministering 111  programs  at  a  cost  of 
over  S4  billion  per  year.  These  programs 
are  only  a  part  of  what  is  being  spent 
at  the  national  level.  In  his  recent  mes- 
sage on  education,  President  Johnson 
told  the  Congress: 

The  federal  government  has  raised  its  in- 
vestment in  education  to  nearly  $12  billion 
annually. 

I  was  amazed  at  a  statement  that  was 
made  by  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor.  The 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Perkins]  described  Mr.  Johnson's 
message  as  "a  monument  to  the  dedica- 
tion of  a  President  and  a  Congress  which 
believes  education  is  the  first  order  of 
business  of  any  government."  It  has  al- 
ways been  my  impression  that  the  pri- 
mary purpose  of  government  at  any  level 
is  to  maintain  law  and  order.  I  am  sure 
that  none  of  my  listeners  are  unaware  of 
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the  problems  that  confront  us  as  we 
struggle  with  crime  on  the  domestic 
scene  and  war  on  the  international  scene. 
Would  it  not  have  been  better  to  have 
left  the  Federal  Government  to  its  proper 
sphere — the  maintenance  of  law  and 
order  in  its  own  jurisdiction?  When  the 
National  Government  tries  to  do  every- 
thing that  it  is  not  constitutionally  au- 
thorized to  do,  when  it  tries  to  feed, 
house,  educate,  and  wet-nurse  its  citi- 
zens from  the  cradle  to  the  grave — I  al- 
most said  from  the  womb  to  the  tomb — 
it  is  going  to  neglect  its  proper  function 
of  maintaining  law  and  order.  This  is  so 
obvious  today  when  we  have  rioting,  in- 
surrection, and  anarchy  in  the  streets  of 
cur  cities  from  coast  to  coast. 

The  prevailing  sentiment  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  the  past  few 
months  has  been  one  of  opposition  to  the 
10  percent  surtax  which  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration proposed  last  summer,  un- 
less the  request  for  such  an  increase  in 
taxes  is  accompanied  by  spending  cuts 
that  would  equal  or  exceed  the  antici- 
pated increase  in  revenue.  Such  reduc- 
tions would  have  to  be  concentrated  in 
the  areas  where  the  Federal  Government 
has  intruded  during  the  last  few  years, 
as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so. 

While  many  governmental  programs 
should  be  shifted  from  the  national  level 
to  the  State  and  local  levels  in  order  to 
ease  the  burdens  upon  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, there  are  a  number  of  other 
reasons  for  transferring  them  from 
Washington  to  the  State  capitals  and  the 
county  and  local  school  boards.  I  want  to 
discuss  these  reasons  before  suggesting 
constructive  alternative  to  Federal  aid. 

There  is  an  economic  law  that  states  as 
a  positive  fact  that  'bad  money  diives 
out  good."  Even  the  Warren  Court  can- 
not declare  such  a  law  unconstitutional, 
in  fact,  the  law  can  be  extended  by  add- 
ing the  words,  "Federal  money  drives  out 
other  money."  As  soon  as  the  Federal 
Government  enters  the  picture,  Stat* 
and  local  governments  are  encouraged  to 
look  to  the  Nation's  Capital  for  help  and 
to  spend  less  of  their  own  money.  Pri- 
vate philanthropy  will  also  pass  the  buck 
to  the  Federal  Goverrunent,  which  will  be 
forced  to  spend  more  and  more  billions. 
Federal  spending  in  any  field  leads  to 
higher  costs  and  to  waste.  When  Federal 
money  is  used  to  construct  a  school 
building,  the  cost  of  labor  and  material 
goes  up  almost  automatically.  When  Fed- 
eral money  is  used  to  pay  school  teach- 
ers' salaries,  some  of  them  are  going  to 
make  unreasonable  demands.  Recently 
supposedU-^edicated  teachers  have  dis- 
honored th^ir  signed  contracts  and  aban- 
doned their  pupils  by  striking  against 
the  Government. 

I  now  come  to  another  phase  of  the 
problems  of  education,  parochial  schools, 
much  as  I  dislike  to  get  into  religious 
controversies.  I  am  like  the  little  boy  who 
asked  his  mother  for  money  to  go  to 
the  movies.  She  asked  him  how  many 
times  he  had  been  to  the  theater  that 
week.  "Three  times,"  he  told  her.  "When 
was  the  last  time  you  went  to  Sunday 
School?"  she  asked.  The  boy  replied, 
"Aw,  there  you  go.  dragging  the  religious 
issue  into  the  controversy." 
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The  first  article  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
states  that  "Congress  shall  make  no 
law  respecting  an  establishment  of  reli- 
gion, or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise 
thereof."  For  some  strange  reason,  we 
frequently  hear  the  first  part  quoted  but 
seldom  do  we  hear  the  latter  part. 

The  courts  have  held  that  the  words 
"establishment  of  religion"  constitute 
a  prohibition  against  such  matters  as 
prayers  by  public  school  children,  read- 
ing from  the  word  of  Ood.  baccalaureate 
sermons,  the  singing  of  Christmas  car- 
ols, and  the  singing  of  our  national  an- 
them. They  do  not  attempt  to  reconcile 
such  judicial  silliness  with  the  words 
"prohibit  the  free  exercise  thereof." 

Certainly  I  would  be  the  last  person  In 
the  world  who  would  force  anyone  to 
participate  In  religious  exerciaes.  how- 
ever, that  is  not  what  I  am  concerned 
about  this  afternoon.  What  I  am  con- 
cerned about  is  the  Inconsistency  of 
those  who  want  to  outlaw  Ood  In  the 
schools  and  at  the  same  time  provide 
aid  to  parochial  schools  at  the  expense 
of  the  taxsayers. 

Why  should  a  Baptist  pay  toxes  to 
build  a  Catholic  school,  why  should  a 
Catholic  pay  taxes  to  pay  the  salaries 
of  those  who  teach  in  Adventist  schools, 
why  should  a  Jew  pay  taxes  to  provide 
textbooks  for  pupils  In  Lutheran  schools? 
The  parochial  schools  are  the  losers 
when  they  accept  handouts  from  the 
Government.  A  Catholic  priest  recently 
removed  a  crucifix  from  the  wall  of  a 
classroom.  It  is  bad  enough  to  remove 
God  from  the  public  schools,  but  is  not 
it  much  worse  to  remove  Christ  from  the 
parochial  schools? 

When  Caesar  enters  the  classroom. 
God  Is  declared  out-of-bounds.  Would  it 
not  have  bieen  better  for  us  to  have  kept 
the  National  Government  out  of  the 
schoolroom  and  kept  God  In?  The  first 
nation  in  the  world  to  outlaw  God  was 
the  Soviet  Union— must  we  be  the 
second? 

If  spending  for  public  schools  were 
shifted  from  the  national  back  to  the 
SUte  and  local  levels,  the  parochial 
schools  would  be  better  off.  Many  of  the 
financial  troubles  of  such  schools  have 
come  about  because  the  spending  of 
Federal  money  not  only  Increases  the 
cost  of  constructing  public  schools  but 
also  increases  the  cost  of  building 
parochial  schools.  When  the  salaries  of 
public  school  teachers  are  increased  with 
Federal  fimds.  parochial  school  teachers 
are  lured  away  to  greener  pastures  when 
the  churches  cannot  match  the  in- 
creases. 

Another  matter  that  has  exacerbated 
the  problems  that  plague  our  educational 
system  has  been  the  aggravation  of  racial 
animosities.  When  the  Warren  court  ar- 
rogated to  itself  the  power  to  outlaw 
racial  segregation  in  the  public  schools, 
we  were  promised  a  millenium  of  broth- 
erhood. Instead  we  have  had  a  saturnalia 
of  vice  in  the  name  of  civil  rights  that 
has  led  to  14  years  of  Intensified  antag- 
onism between  the  races.  This  has  prob- 
ably done  the  most  damage  to  the  Ne- 
groes whom  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial  civil  rights  proposals  were  de- 
signed to  benefit. 

Racial  animosities  are  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  South,  but  have  spread 
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throughout  the  land.  Regardless  of  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  integration,  segre- 
gation, desegregation,  or  resegregatlon. 
It  appears  to  me  that  the  civil  rights 
miliunts  will  never  be  satisfied. 

No  matter  what  the  situation  is.  they 
will  complain  that  discrimination  exists. 
There  are  few  or  no  Negroes  in  a  class- 
room, there  are  too  many  Negroes,  there 
are  few  or  no  whites,  there  are  too  many 
whites,  the  ratio  of  Negroes  to  whites 
does  not  conform  to  the  national  aver- 
age. Black  power  agitators  want  to  rein- 
stitute  segregation. 

Regardless  of  how  we  feel  about  racial 
integration,  the  height  of  absurdity  is 
the  proposal  to  bus  pupils  from  one 
school  to  another  In  order  to  achieve  a 
racial  balance.  Some  dreamers  of  dreams 
have  proposed  building  huge  educational 
parks  that  would  serve  an  entire  metro- 
politan area,  in  order  to  simultaneously 
achieve  not  only  a  racitU  balance,  but  an 
economic  balance,  an  ethnic  balance,  and 
a  religious  balance.  Who  knows?  This 
homogenlzation  may  even  lead  to  an  in- 
telligence balance,  but  I  am  afraid  It  will 
be  the  balance  of  mediocrity.  How  stupid 
can  you  get? 

We  have  enough  problems  in  the  big 
cities  and  their  suburbs  already  without 
adding  to  them — transportation  prob- 
lems, crime  problems,  health  problems, 
and  financial  problems,  all  of  which 
would  become  even  greater  if  we  set  up 
busing  programs  or  built  educational 
parks  to  serve  huge  areas. 

Most  of  us  not  only  love  our  neighbors 
we  also  have  an  affection  for  our  neigh- 
borhoods. Naturally  this  leads  to  a 
preference  for  neighborhood  schools, 
where  parents  can  become  acquainted 
with  their  children's  teachers  and  older 
children  can  accompany  their  younger 
brothers  and  sisters  to  and  from  school 
and  look  after  them  during  the  day  if 
the  need  arises. 

The  best  way  to  keep  racial  conflicts 
within  bounds  is  to  get  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment out  of  the  business  of  education 
and  let  the  State  and  local  governments 
work  out  their  own  solutions,  provided, 
of  comse.  that  racial  discrimination 
would  be  avoided.  Let  us  get  on  with  the 
primary  business  of  our  schools,  which 
Is  teaching  the  children  of  all  races.  I 
most  emphatically  agree  with  the  can- 
didate for  Governor  of  Arkansas  many 
years  ago  who  said,  "An  education  should 
be  taught  in  every  school." 

Federal  aid  to  education  has  brought 
many  problems  to  its  recipients.  Not  the 
least  of  them  has  been  the  added  ad- 
ministrative burden  as  State  and  local 
officials  seek  to  comply  with  a  mountain 
of  Federal  regulations.  Local  officials  fre- 
quently become  lobbyists  as  they  seek  to 
obtain  their  share  of  Federal  money. 
Those  who  are  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility for  allocating  educational  funds 
for  the  coming  academic  year  often  run 
Into  difficulties  due  to  the  delays  and 
uncertainties  that  go  along  with  Federal 
aid. 

Another  problem  arises  because  of 
provisions  which  require  a  State  to 
match  Federal  money  In  varying  degrees. 
Local  school  systems  frequently  are 
forced  to  shift  emphasis  from  a  particu- 
lar activity  to  some  other  program  that 
the  Federal  bureaucracy  smiles  upon. 
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Programs  that  do  not  enjoy  Federal 
favor  fall  by  the  wayside,  no  matter  how 
much  they  may  appeal  to  pupils,  teach- 
ers, or  parents,  while  programs  that  are 
of  dubious  value  or  may  even  be  harm- 
ful are  encouraged  with  injections  of 
Federal  aid. 

The  Federal  Government  is  not  as 
close  to  the  people  as  are  the  local  and 
State  governments,  in  fact.  Washington, 
D.C.,  often  appears  to  be  an  alien  nation 
where  the  bureaucratic  powers  that  be, 
speak  a  foreign  tongue.  Problems  that 
are  essentially  local  Inevltobly  become 
national  when  Federal  money  is  in- 
volved, but  the  solution  will  not  neces- 
sarily fit  the  local  situations.  The  avail- 
ability of  Federal  money  frustrates  local 
irmovations,  stifies  diversity,  and  dis- 
courages competition. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  compelling  rea- 
son against  Federal  aid  to  education  is 
that  It  will  Inevitably  lead  to  Federal 
control  of  education.  The  control  will 
finally  become  total,  as  unknown  bu- 
reaucrats in  faraway  Washington  tell 
you  how  to  nm  your  schools,  what  to  pay 
your  teachers,  what  they  must  or  must 
not  teach  your  children,  how  many 
pupils  there  may  be  in  a  class,  how  long 
the  school  term  must  be,  what  textbooks 
to  use,  how  subjects  should  be  taught, 
and  so  forth. 

With  the  Federal  Government  In  con- 
trol of  your  schools,  your  school  officials 
will  be  told  they  cannot  fire  teachers  who 
advocate  treason. 

Suppose  that,  over  a  period  of  several 
years,  we  are  able  to  gradually  terminate 
Federal  aid  and  return  the  burden  of 
providing  education  back  to  the  States 
and  local  communities.  How,  you  will 
ask,  will  the  latter  be  able  to  assume 
such  a  heavy  responsibility  which  has 
become  greater  since  the  National  Gov- 
ernment invaded  the  field? 

Oovemment,  whether  Federal,  State, 
or  local,  can  collect  taxes  only  from  peo- 
ple. It  would  be  much  simpler  and  much 
more  efficient  to  have  the  tax  money 
travel  the  shortest  possible  distauice,  to 
go  through  as  few  fingers  as  possible, 
and  to  avoid  the  long  trip  from  Illinois 
to  Washington  and  back  again.  A  con- 
siderable savings  can  be  made  by  elimi- 
nating as  many  middlemen  as  possible. 
Besides,  why  should  the  taxpayers  of 
Illinois.  Cook  County,  and  Chicago  help 
pay  for  educating  the  children  of  Mis- 
sissippi, New  York,  Alabama,  or  Cali- 
fornia? 

Unfortunately,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has,  during  the  past  three  decades, 
preempted  many  of  our  tax  resources, 
thus  severely  limiting  the  taxing  abilities 
of  the  State  and  local  governments.  If 
the  National  Government  gradually  di- 
vorces itself  from  education.  It  will  have 
to  provide  for  separate  maintenance  by 
yielding  some  of  the  tax  base. 

The  war  In  Southeast  Asia  now  absorbs 
over  $2  billion  per  month.  Once  our  fight- 
ing men  have  achieved  victory  in  Viet- 
nam, It  is  obvious  that  the  Federal 
budget  can  be  substantially  trimmed. 
The  funds  realized  through  reductions 
In  expenditures  ought  not  to  be  dissipated 
through  new  spending  schemes  at  the 
national  level.  Some  of  the  money  ought 
to  be  channeled  to  the  States  so  they 
would  have  sufficient  funds  for  education. 
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One  of  the  ways  this  could  be  done 
would  be  through  passage  of  the  Tax 
Sharing  for  Education  Act,  which  Is 
pending  before  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  If  this  measure  became  law, 
the  States  would  obtain  substantial 
amounts  of  Federal  money  for  education 
without  being  required  to  surrender  con- 
trol of  their  school  systems,  as  the  pro- 
posal specifically  prohibits  Federal  con- 
trol. 

Accompanying  such  shift  of  money 
from  the  National  to  the  State  level 
should  be  income  tax  credits  for  college 
expenses  incurred  on  behalf  of  depend- 
ents and  for  people  who  send  their  chil- 
dren to  parochial  said  private  schools. 
Where  a  large  number  of  pupils  attend 
nonpublic  institutions,  the  public  school 
system  is  relieved  of  part  of  its  responsi- 
bility. 

If  the  public  school  system  were  sud- 
denly forced  to  absorb  parochial  and 
private  students.  It  would  be  hard- 
pressed  not  only  financially  but  in  many 
other  ways.  In  order  to  minimize  the 
possibilities  of  an  abandonment  of  non- 
public schools,  let  us  encourage  the 
parents  of  these  children  with  income  tax 
credits.  This  would  be  constitutional, 
whereas  providing  tax  money  would  not 
be. 

Another  way  to  divert  Federal  money 
to  local  education  without  accompanying 
Federal  control  would  be  to  permit  Fed- 
eral Income  taxpayers  who  desired  to  do 
so  to  write  two  checks  on  or  before  April 
IS  of  each  year.  One  check  would  be  a 
contribution  to  any  school  or  college  of 
the  taxpayer's  choice,  be  it  public,  pri- 
vate, or  parochial,  white,  Negro,  or  Inte- 
grated, elementary,  secondary,  or  higher. 
The  other  check,  accompanied  by  a  re- 
ceipt from  the  recipient  institution, 
would  go  to  the  Federal  Government  as 
usual.  It  would  be  up  to  Congress  to  de- 
termine how  large  a  percentage  a  tax- 
payer would  be  permitted  to  allocate  In 
this  way.  No  new  bureaucrats  would  be 
needed  and  there  would  be  no  Federal 
control  over  the  check  that  went  to  the 
school  or  college. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  state  most 
emphatically  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  free  education.  Education  is  very  ex- 
pensive and  someone  must  pay  for  it.  If 
our  children  attend  the  public  schools, 
that  someone  Is  the  taxpayer. 

Let  us  ease  the  burden  on  the  tax- 
payers of  Illinois.  Cook  County,  and 
Chicago  by  doing  all  we  can  to  return  the 
responsibilities  for  paying  the  costs  of 
education  from  Washington,  D.C.,  to  the 
State,  county,  and  local  levels.  By  doing 
this,  we  will  not  only  save  money  in  the 
long  nm,  but  we  will  avoid  Federal  con- 
trol. 


Progress  for  People 
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tlal  and  proven  success  of  efforts  made 
by  the  private  sector,  particularly  the 
business  community,  to  solve  a  number 
of  them. 

In  tribute  to  one  of  the  leading  com- 
panies of  our  insurance  industry,  I  in- 
clude the  following  portion  of  the  Aetna 
Life  &  Casualty  1967  annual  report,  de- 
scribing its  activities  to  provide  equality 
of  employment  in  hiring  and  advance- 
ment through  its  "progress  for  people" 

program. 

Progress  for  People 

Aetna  Life  &  Casualty  was  one  of  the  first 
Insurance  companies  to  Join  Plans  for  Prog- 
ress— a  voluntary  association  of  employers 
pledged  to  provide  equality  of  employment 
In  hiring  and  advancement.  Aetna  has  taken 
a  number  of  steps  to  translate  that  promise 
Into  reality. 

Through  advertising,  college  recruiting  and 
personal  contact,  Aetna  Is  seeking  to  recruit 
Negro  employees  and  sales  representatives 
and  during  the  past  year  the  number  has 
increased  significantly. 

To  help  the  educationally  deprived,  Aetna 
developed  Operation  Start,  a  program  for 
training  young  women  In  the  basic  skllljj 
needed  for  clerical  positions  In  the  Home 
Office.  The  success  of  the  program  has  led 
to  Its  expansion  to  other  areas.  In  1968  young 
women  from  a  dozen  cities  where  Aetna  has 
large  field  offices  will  attend  an  eight-week 
course  In  the  Home  Office.  Graduates  will 
then  be  offered  employment  In  Aetna  offices 
in  their  home  communities.  Last  fall  Aetna 
also  began  an  experimental  program  to  teach 
young  men  the  data  processing  skills  that 
win  lead  to  Home  Office  employment  In  that 
rapidly-expanding  field. 

These  activities  are  part  of  Aetna's  afflrma. 
tlve  action  In  pursuit  of  its  policy  of  non- 
discrimination In  employment  and  promo- 
tion because  of  race,  color  or  religion. 


The  49th  AnniTertary  of  the  Fonnding  of 
Ac  American  Legion 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  MESKILL 

OF    CX3NNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  14,  1968 

Mr.  MESKILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
too  quick  today,  I  believe,  to  look  to  the 
Federal  Government  for  panaceas  to  our 
domestic  problems.  Ignoring  the  poten- 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF   nXXNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  14,  1968 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row, March  15,  marks  the  49th  anniver- 
sary of  the  founding  of  the  American 
Legion. 

As  our  American  citizen  soldiers  once 
again  do  battle  for  us  and  for  the  cause 
of  freedom,  we  may  appropriately  recall 
on  this  aimiversary  that  the  American 
Legion's  motto  for  almost  50  years  has 
been  "For  God  and  Country."  Prom  the 
time  of  Its  birth  during  America's  strug- 
gle to  preserve  liberty  in  World  War  I, 
the  American  Legion  has  labored  for  the 
cause  of  free  government,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  rights  of  American  citi- 
zens, and  for  the  spiritual  strength  of 
America. 

The  Legion's  patriotic  men  and 
women  have  always  fought  the  menace 
of  domestic  communism  by  lawful  and 
democratic  means.  The  Legion  has  en- 
couraged an  understanding  of  commu- 
nism by  our  people.  It  has  helped  to  fos- 
ter an  enlightened  public  opinion,  the 
true  enemy  of  commimism  and  the  best 
defense  against  it. 

In  the  forefront  of  the  Legion's  con- 
cerns have  always  been  the  best  interests 
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of  American  young  people.  The  lives  of 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  boys  and 
girls  have  been  Influenced  by  the  Le- 
gion's effective  and  enthusiastic  pro- 
grams for  youth:  Boys'  State  and  Na- 
tion, Girls'  State  and  Nation,  the  Na- 
tional High  School  Oratorical  Contest, 
American  Legion  Baseball,  and  many 
others.  Participating  in  these  activities, 
young  Americans  have  learned  what 
their  Legionnaire  fathers  have  long 
known,  that  every  Individual  in  our  free 
society  has  duties  and  responsibilities  as 
well  as  rights  and  privileges. 

During  almost  half  a  century,  the 
Legion  has  demonstrated  time  and  again 
Its  faith  m  freedom,  Its  belief  in  our 
country,  in  the  democratic  ideals  of  our 
Pounding  Fathers,  and  in  our  coiistitu- 
tional  principles  of  government,  and  it 
has  manifested  its  devotion  to  the  secu- 
rity, welfare,  and  destiny  of  the  United 
States. 

The  American  Legion's  half  century  of 
patriotic  service  to  community  and  Na- 
tion will  be  observed  in  1969.  Bills  have 
been  passed  in  both  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate  authorizing 
the  Treasury  to  strike  a  million  medals 
honoring  the  event.  It  was  my  privilege 
to  support  the  passage  of  this  legislation 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  Oc- 
tober 16,  1967. 

Those  golden  anniversary  ceremonies 
and  medals  will  honor  the  gallant  men 
who  founded  the  American  Legion  in 
1919  and  will  express  the  admiration  of 
Americans  for  the  millions  of  veterans 
who  have  joined  the  Legion  and  con- 
tributed so  unselfishly  to  Its  growth  and 
its  effectiveness  as  a  force  for  good  in 
our  society. 

The  Legion  Is  the  largest  of  our  vet- 
erans' organizations.  It  has  now  grown 
to  a  membership  of  over  2,600,000  In 
16,50t)  posts  in  this  country  and  abroad. 
Its  objectives  have  always  included  the 
strengthening  of  our  democratic  way  of 
life,  the  maintenance  of  our  national 
security,  the  care  of  American  children, 
and  assistance  for  those  who  have  been 
wounded  or  otherwise  disabled  during 
active  military  service  and  for  the 
widows,  orphans,  and  dependents  of  those 
who  have  defended  our  country  in  time 
of  war. 

Through  Its  rehabilitation  program, 
the  Legion  stands  watch  over  the  treat- 
ment accorded  to  all  veterans  and  their 
dependents  and  exerts  special  effort  to 
protect  and  advance  the  interests  of  dis- 
abled veterans  and  their  loved  ones. 

It  was  the  American  Legion  which 
recommended  against  the  neglect  ex- 
perienced by  our  armed  services  during 
the  years  between  the  two  World  Wars. 
In  the  period  since  the  end  of  World  War 
n,  the  Legion  has  continued  to  urge  a 
strong  defense  and  to  support  the  efforts 
of  the  armed  services  to  maintain  a  state 
of  readiness  which  would  deter  aggres- 
sors and,  falling  that,  enable  the  United 
States  to  defend  itself  if  attacked. 

While  It  has  always  been  deeply  in- 
volved in  matters  affecting  the  defense 
and  security  of  the  country,  the  Legion 
has  never  forgotten  that  the  future  of 
this  country  it  loves  so  well  depends 
upon  its  younger  citizens.  The  Legion's 
child-welfare  program  has  demonstrated 
its  Intense  concern  for  America's  chil- 
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dren.  With  Its  thousands  of  volunteers 
from  the  Legion  and  the  Legion  Auxil- 
iary, the  American  Legion  is  recognized 
as  having  one  of  the  leading  nonprofes- 
sional, private  child-care  programs  in 
the  country. 

Through  the  years,  the  Legion  has 
spent  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in 
direct  assistance  to  children,  and  has 
helped  obtain  the  passage  of  enlightened 
child-welfare  legislation  by  the  States 
and  the  Federal  Government. 

The  American  Legion  continues  its 
indomitable  course  as  a  responsible  and 
vigilant  defender  of  civU  order  and  of 
the  precious  American  ideals  which  have 
brought  greatness  to  the  United  States. 

It  was  the  Legion  which  conceived  and 
helped  guide  through  Congress  the 
broad  structure  of  compensation, 
pension,  and  medical  programs  which 
now  guard  the  safety,  financial  security, 
and  health  of  the  wounded  and  dis- 
abled. The  crowning  achievement  of  the 
Legion  in  this  field  was  the  GI  bill  for 
World  War  n  veterans  That  milestone 
in  the  history  of  veterans'  affairs  was 
sponsored  by.  the  Legion  and  approved 
by  Congress  to  insure  that  the  men  and 
women  who  served  in  that  terrible  con- 
flict would  not  return  to  a  society  as  un- 
prepared to  receive  them  as  America  had 
been  when  our  victorious  doughboys 
came  home  after  World  War  I.  The 
granting  of  GI  bill  benefits  to  Korean 
veterans  and  now  to  the  veterans  of 
Vietnam  have  been  logical  extensions 
of  the  Legion's  magniflcsnt  work  in  be- 
half of  the  original  GI  bill. 

I  know  that  under  the  distingruished 
leadership  of  William  E.  Galbraith.  the 
newly  elected  national  commander,  the 
American  Legion  will  continue  its  stead- 
fast and  patriotic  service  to  our  Nation. 

I  am  happy  to  congratulate  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  on  :he  occasion  of  its  49th 
anniversary  and  to  wish  the  Legion- 
naires Godspeed  in  their  noble  work. 


How  Business  Incentives  Can  Stren^hen 
the  Dollar 


HON.  WILLIAMSON  S.  STUCKEY 

or    GEOKGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  14.  1968 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently. 
Mr.  Edwin  A.  Locke.  Jr..  a  resident  of 
the  Eighth  Congressional  District,  which 
it  is  my  privilege  to  represent,  became 
president  of  the  American  Paper  Insti- 
tute in  New  York  City.  I  can  certainly 
say  that  my  State's  and  district's  loss 
was  New  York's  gain. 

Shortly  after  taking  over  the  presi- 
dency of  the  American  Paper  Institute, 
Mr.  Locke  addressed  that  company's  an- 
nual Paper  Week  luncheon.  The  topic  of 
his  address  was  'How  Business  Incen- 
tives Can  Strengthen  the  Dollar."  Just 
reading  this  speech  will  show  what  a 
contribution  Mr.  Locke  has  to  offer  his 
new  State. 

I  believe  that  his  remarks  would  be  of 
benefit  to  each  of  my  colleagues  here  in 
the  House,  and,  therefore,  I  am  placing 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

them  In  the  Concrbssional  Rccord  at 

this  point : 

How  Business  Incentives  Can  Stkencthen 

THE  Dollar 
(By  Edwin  A.  Locke.  Jr..  president.  Amer- 
ican Paper  Institute,  given  at  American 
Paper  Institute  annual  Paper  Week  lunch- 
eon. February  19.  1968.  Wuldorf-Astorla. 
New  york.  N.Y.) 

What  I  am  going  to  say  here  today  con- 
cerns not  only  our  industry  but  every  busi- 
ness I  would  like  to  discuss  a  matter  that 
all  of  us.  as  practitioners  of  the  lively  art  of 
running  a  company,  are  worried  about — the 
deficit  in  America  s  balance  of  paymenu. 

It  Is  not  too  much  to  say  that  as  the 
balance  of  payments  goes,  so  may  go  the 
prosperity  of  all  American  business,  ours  in- 
cluded. 

There  is  a  famous  remark  of  Winston 
Churchill's  that  bears  on  the  position  of 
the  American  business  community  today.  He 
said.  "No  one  can  guarantee  success  In  war, 
but  only  deserve  it."  With  equal  accuracy, 
we  can  say.  "No  one  can  guarantee  success 
In  business,  but  only  deserve  It."  Our  first 
ne«d.  as  responsible  executives.  Is  to  desen-e 
the  future  prosperity  we  hope  to  enjoy.  And 
the  best  way  to  do  this  is  to  participate  as 
fully  as  possible  In  the  formation  of  na- 
tional policy  affecting  business,  I  can  assure 
you  that  the  American  Paper  Institute,  with 
your  approval  and  support,  will  play  Its  full 
part  In  this  essential  work. 

This  powerful  country  of  ours  Is  experi- 
encing a  dangerous  strain  in  its  interna- 
tional economic  position.  The  practical 
question  before  us  Is  whether  we  can  best  re- 
duce that  strain  by  restricting  our  dealings 
with  other  countries  in  order  to  prevent  dol- 
lars from  leaving  our  shores — or  whether  we 
should  on  the  contrary  find  ways  to  gen- 
erate an  increased  flow  of  money  to  our 
shores. 

I  must  say  to  you  at  once  that  I  am  on  the 
side  of  fewer  restrictions,  more  incentives, 
and  greater  freedom.  I  know  you  will  not 
misunderstand  my  use  of  the  word  "free- 
dom." Obviously,  I"m  not  talking  about 
license  I'm  talking  about  freedom  in  the 
sense  of  eliminating  barriers  to  trade  and 
enterprise,  and  of  preventing  new  barriers 
from  being  set  up.  Freedom  has  been  defined 
as  "room  to  enlarge"':  and  that  I  submit  Is 
precisely  what  business  cannot  do  without. 
Regrettably,  the  expedients  so  far  pro- 
posed by  our  Government  to  control  the 
balance-of-pavments  deficit  and  reduce  the 
pressure  on  the  dollar  have  been  mainly 
restrictive.  And  there  is  always  danger  that 
when  unnecessary  restrictions  are  imposed 
on  a  country,  they  will  multiply  until  the 
spirit  of  freedom  is  stifled  and  crippled. 

This  country  has  grown  and  become  strong 
because  it  has  relied  on  private  initiative 
and  enterprise  for  Its  economic  development. 
Many  another  nation  has  benefited  from  our 
example.  We  must  not  stray  from  the  path 
we  have  traveled  with  such  success.  Our 
need  now  is  for  policies  that  will  enable  us 
and  our  friends  abroad  to  achieve  continued 
growth.  It  is  through  economic  expansion  on 
an  international  scale  that  we  can  best  help 
our  country  solve  its  problems  and  fulfill 
Its  promise. 

Let  me  make  clear  that  In  warning  against 
restrictions  I  am  not  carping  at  the  Ad- 
ministration. We  may  disagree  with  It  on 
some  or  many  points  but  as  the  late  Elmer 
Davis  said.  "This  country  was  conceived  in 
liberty  and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that 
honest  men  may  honestly  disagree."  I  know 
Washington's  problems  are  enormous.  I 
know  how  painful  the  choices  are  between 
the  needs  of  the  Vietnam  war  on  the  one 
hand  and  those  of  the  domestic  economy  on 
the  other.  I  know  that  developing  sound 
policies  and  measures  in  a  situation  like  the 
present  requires  an  unusual  degree  of  In- 
sight, courage,  skill  and,  above  all,  faith,  on 
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the  part  of  men  In  pubUc  life.  These  men 
deserve  our  sympathetic  patience.  It  is  not 
a  question  of  apportioning  blame,  nor  a 
question  of  personalities.  WeTe  talking  about 
an  objective  condition — the  pressure  on  the 
dollar — and  about  the  need  to  adopt 
measures  which  will  ease  that  pressure,  not 
only  this  year  but  in  the  years  ahead. 

One  good  thing  about  our  current  dif- 
ficulties is  that  they  are  educating  a  great 
many  people  about  the  realities  of  economic 
policy  and  are  stimulating  some  excellent 
suggestions.  On  a  recent  visit  to  Washing- 
ton I  had  a  chance  to  review  and  discuss  a 
number  of  these  suggestions.  Encouragingly, 
several  of  them  give  promise  of  improving 
our  balance-of-payments  position  without 
Imposing  new  restrictions.  I  would  like  to- 
day to  summarize  four  of  these  promising 
proposals  because  I  believe  they  merit  your 
Interest  and  suppwrt. 

In  considering  the  proposals,  we  must  bear 
In  mind  that  the  Vietnam  war.  grim  though 
the  present  outlook  Is.  will  not  go  on  for- 
ever. It  would  make  sense  for  us.  at  this  time, 
to  preserve  as  much  flexibility  in  our  policies 
as  we  can  so  as  to  be  In  a  good  position 
to  move  rapidly  and  effectively  as  condi- 
tions change.  I  believe  the  Administration 
should  avoid  any  restrictions  on  business 
that  are  not  absolutely  essential. 

The  first  of  the  four  proposals  deals  with 
the  repatriation  of  profits  earned  by  Ameri- 
can business  In  other  countries.  As  matters 
stand,  when  these  earnings  are  brought 
home,  they  are  subject  to  a  substantial  tax. 
The  natural  tendency  for  many  American 
companies,  which  have  subsidiaries  abroad. 
Is  to  keep  as  much  as  they  can  of  their 
foreign  earnings  in  the  currencies  of  other 
countries,  or  in  Euro-dollars. 

Now  It  Is  all  very  well  to  say  that  out  of 
patriotism  such  companies  should  bring  home 
their  earnings  and  their  surplus  cash  assets 
and  pay  the  tax.  so  as  to  help  close  the  pay- 
ments gap  That  is  putting  a  pretty  heavy 
strain  on  business  altruism.  In  practice,  this 
money  Is  not  likely  to  be  repatriated  except 
by  coercion  or  by  Incentive.  Either  the  com- 
panies in  question  will  be  coerced  through 
penalties  into  bringing  their  foreign  dollars 
home— or  they  will  respond  to  a  strong  tax 
incentive  by  bringing  them  home  volun- 
tarily. 

My  own  feeling  is  that  coercion  Is  the 
wrong  way  to  get  at  the  goal.  A  far  more  pro- 
ductive approach  has  been  suggested  by  Sen- 
ator Hartke  of  Indiana.  He  proposes  that  the 
present  tax  on  repatriated  profits  be  cut 
In  half.  If  this  were  done.  American  cor- 
porations holding  profits  abroad  would  have 
a  strong  monetary  reason  for  repatriating 
them,  while  retaining  their  freedom  to  de- 
cide how  best  to  use  their  resources  for  the 
needs  of  their  companies. 

Another  way  of  increasing  the  flow  of  capi- 
tal to  this  country  would  be  to  create  greater 
incentive  for  foreign  investors  In  the  Ameri- 
can security  markets.  At  present,  our  Gov- 
ernment Imposes  substantial  withholding 
taxes  on  the  Interest  and  dividends  received 
by  non-resident  aliens  from  their  holdings 
of  American  securities.  In  some  foreign  coun- 
tries, the  Investor  who  pays  our  withholding 
tax  is  also  taxed  at  home  on  the  yield  of  his 
American  stocks  and  bonds.  The  result  is  to 
discourage  foreign  investors  who  might 
otherwise  be  strongly  interested  in  sending 
capital  to  this  country. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  kept  in 
mind  that  we  do  not  require  the  alien  who 
has  bank  deposits  In  this  country  to  pay  a 
tax  on  the  Interest  he  receives.  If  we  did. 
those  deposits  would  certainly  shrink  and 
our  balance-of-payments  deficit  might  be 
worse  than  it  is.  The  interesting  suggestion 
has  been  made  that  our  Government  tempo- 
rarily lift  the  tax  on  the  income  from  Ameri- 
can securities  owned  by  non-resident  aliens. 

If  there  Is  a  better  way  to  attract  more 
foreign  capital  to  this  country.  I  have  not 
heard  It.  In  my  opinion,  It  would  be  well 
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worthwhile  to  suspend  the  tax  for  a  limited 
period  and  lose  some  revenue  In  order  to 
make  a  substantial  dent  In  our  payments 
deficit. 

The  third  of  the  four  proposals  I'm  talk- 
ing about  for  reducing  the  pressure  on  the 
dollar  centers  on  tourism.  I  must  confess  I 
was  profoundly  disturbed  by  the  Adminis- 
tration's recent  proposal  to  tax  expenditures 
by  American  tourists.  The  plan,  with  its 
curious  $7-a-day  exemption,  struck  me  as 
being  short-sighted,  and  its  enforcement 
would  inevitably  be  costly  and  difficult.  But 
my  main  objection  Is  not  to  the  detail  of 
the  plan— It  is  to  the  principle  behind  It. 
To  put  a  tax  restraint  on  the  personal  travel 
of  Americans  is  a  repugnant  conception, 
sharply  at  odds  with  our  traditions.  I  believe 
this  Is  the  first  time  in  American  history 
that  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  prevent 
Americans  from  traveling  to  friendly  and 
peaceful  countries. 

Moreover,  a  tax  of  this  kind.  If  it  succeeded 
in  reducing  American  tourism  abroad,  would 
almost  certainly  invite  reprisals.  In  such  a 
situation.  I  think  we  could  expect  to  see  a 
swift  drying  up  of  large  advertising  expendi- 
tures in  this  country  by  the  foreign  tourist 
Industry.  It  would  not  be  surprising  If  Eu- 
ropean airlines  felt  Impelled  to  cancel  orders 
for  new  equipment  placed  with  American 
manufacturers.  Onoe  you  begin  a  contest  of 
blow  and  counter-^low  in  this  area,  every- 
one stands  to  lose. 

Now  I  agree  with  the  general  proposition 
that  through  tourism  this  country  can  sub- 
stantially reduce  the  payments  deficit— but 
Instead  of  discouraging  American  tourism 
abroad,  why  not  encourage  foreign  tourists 
to  come  to  this  country?  I  have  been  par- 
ticularly struck  by  a  suggestion  recently  put 
forward  by  Congressman  Reuss  of  Wiscon- 
sin. He  would  like  to  see  the  Government 
provide  what  he  calls  travel-incentive  stamps 
for  foreign  visitors.  There  are  vast  numbers 
of  people  In  other  countries  who  would  like 
to  visit  America  if  they  felt  they  could  afford 
our  prices.  The  travel-incentive  stamps  would 
be  valid  for  pajTnents  on  all  carriers  and  in 
hotels  and  restaurants.  In  effect,  the  stamps 
would  offer  foreign  tourists  lower  rates  than 
they  would  otherwise  have  to  pay. 

Congressman  Reuss  believes  that  such  a 
plan  could  bring  in  half  a  million  foreign 
tourists  a  year,  and  produce  a  cash  income 
from  abroad  that  would  enable  us  to  reduce 
our  payments  deficit  by  $250  million.  The 
estimated  cost  of  the  plan  would  be  about 
$40  million. 

Whether  the  Administration  will  look  fa- 
vorably on  Congressman  Reuss'  proposal  Is 
not  yet  clear.  My  feeling  is  that  meanwhile 
much  might  be  accomplished  by  industries 
serving  the  tourist,  acting  on  their  own  initi- 
ative. The  passenger  railroads  of  the  country 
have  already  agreed  to  reduce  round-trip 
fares  for  travelers  from  overseas,  effective  In 
late  April.  And  one  of  the  major  hotel  chains 
is  said  to  be  working  out  a  rate-reducing  ar- 
rangement with  certain  trpjisportatlon  com- 
panies for  the  benefit  of  foreign  tourists. 

In  my  view  much  more  should  be  done 
along  these  lines.  It  would  be  a  big  step  for- 
ward if  an  early  and  spectacular  effort  were 
made  by  the  Advertising  Council  and  by  top 
associations  representing  airlines,  railroads, 
bus  companies,  car-rental  companies,  and 
hotels  to  bring  their  combined  experience  and 
IngeniUty  to  bear  on  this  problem.  Working 
together  In  the  common  Interest  and  utiliz- 
ing the  great  powers  at  their  command.  I  feel 
confident  that  leaders  of  these  industries, 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Government, 
could  produce  a  massive  Increase  In  foreign 
tourism  in  a  short  time. 

The  essential  point  Is  that.  Instead  of  re- 
stricting travel  abroad  and  fvirther  strain- 
ing our  relations  with  other  countries,  the 
United  States  should  vastly  increase  its  own 
appeal  for  foreign  visitors. 

What  is  Involved  here  Is  a  matter  of  basic 
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attitude.  My  feeling  Is  that  we  need  to  set 
our  sights  higher,  not  lower — we  need  to  keep 
growing,  not  to  shrink.  By  all  means  let  us 
close  the  payments  gap,  but  let  us  do  it  in  a 
way  that  strengthens  our  Internal  econ- 
omy and  preserves  our  freedom  of  action.  I 
believe  we  can  accomplish  this  by  creating 
incentives  for  the  repatriation  of  earnings, 
by  additional  foreign  investment  in  American 
securities,  and  by  the  attraction  of  foreign 
tourists.  And  the  same  broad  principle  applies 
in  a  fourth  area  of  action — our  export-import 
trade. 

Lately  there  have  been  proposals  coming 
out  of  Washington  which  seek  to  redress  our 
payments  deficit  by  imposing  a  tax  on  im- 
ports over  and  above  existing  tariffs.  Tlie  urge 
to  take  some  such  action  is  certainly  under- 
standable. Some  E^iropean  nations  have  re- 
cently made  provocative  economic  moves  that 
have  given  rise  to  a  great  deal  of  resentment 
in  American  business  and  government.  Nat- 
urally our  industries  feel  impelled  to  re- 
ciprocate. They  are  pressing  Congress  to 
p>enallze  imports.  I  hope,  however,  that  Con- 
gress and  industry  together  will  view  this 
problem  as  calmly  and  objectively  as  possible. 
If  we  act  hastily,  we  can  lose  more  than  we 
gain. 

To  be  sure,  we  have  every  legal  right  to  Im- 
pose a  tax  of  some  proportions  on  imports. 
But  we  need  to  bear  in  mind  that  other 
countries  have  a  similar  right — a  right  of 
which  they  have  not  so  far  fully  availed 
themselves.  If  we  use  our  discretionary  right 
to  add  a  tax  on  top  of  our  import  anties.  we 
can  expect  our  customer  countries  to  follow 
suit. 

In  that  event,  we  would  inevitably  lose 
some  export  business.  That  would  add  to  the 
excess  capacity  of  our  industries — including 
the  paper  industry — and  the  result  would  be 
to  increase  the  pressures  on  our  domestic 
markets,  with  lowered  sales  and  profits  for 
all.  But  more  than  that,  an  import  tax  would 
compel  us  to  pay  higher  prices  for  many  prod- 
ucts that  we  now  buy  abroad.  The  estimates  I 
have  seen  indicate  that  an  import  tax  of  only 
2",  would  add  $12  million  a  year  to  the  costs 
of  the  paper  industry  and  $17  million  more  to 
the  cost  of  imported  newsprint. 

These  are  problems  we  cannot  afford  to 
take  lightly. 

If  it  is  decided,  in  spite  of  these  dangers, 
that  a  tax  on  imports  may  be  essential,  then 
I  would  say  let  us  be  careful  not  to  bind  our- 
selves to  a  hard-and-fast  position  at  the  out- 
set. Congress  would  be  wise  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent the  authority  to  impose  the  tax  If  It 
appears  In  the  national  Interest  to  do  so. 
Then  at  least  he  could  use  this  authority  to 
improve  our  position  in  bargaining  with 
other  nations. 

My  personal  view,  however.  Is  that  the 
country  would  probably  do  better  to  avoid 
the  Import  tax.  After  all  we  have  learned  and 
accomplished  in  the  last  two  decades,  such 
a  tax  would  sound  the  sad  bugle  of  retreat. 
If  it  caused  other  nations  to  respond  In  kind 
It  could  nullify  many  of  the  benefits  we  have 
gained  from  the  Kennedy  Round.  It  is  sure- 
ly plain  that  our  prosperity  is  closely  linked 
to  the  prosperity  of  other  nations,  and  to  a 
large  volume  of  exports  and  imports. 

A  tax  on  imports  would  not  solve  our  pay- 
ments problem — and  it  is  worth  remembering 
that  In  the  early  1930's  high  tariffs  helped  to 
send  the  world  economy  staggering  into  a 
downward  spiral.  We  might  well  remind  the 
European  countries  that  if  by  their  tax  prov- 
ocations and  other  barriers  to  trade  they 
overstrain  the  patience  of  American  indus- 
try— which  they  are  close  to  doing  already — 
they  may  produce  economic  consequences  of 
the  utmost  gravity. 

At  tht  present  moment,  we  still  cling  to 
the  hope  that  this  country  and  the  European 
nations  will  overcome  their  respective  prob- 
lems, not  by  import  taxes  and  the  like,  but 
by  a  new  surge  In  trade.  Since  we  enjoy  an 
export   surplus,   a  global  Increase  In  trade 
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would  almost  certainly  mean  a  net  gain  In 
payments  for  us.  A  new  wave  of  trade  expan- 
sion on  an  international  scale  would 
strengthen  the  dollar  and  add  greatly  to  the 
stability  of  the  free  world.  That  is  a  devel- 
opment toward  which  we  and  the  govern- 
ments of  Europe  need  to  bend  every  effort. 
In  tliat  effort,  the  attitude  of  American  in- 
dustry can  be  of  key  importance. 

For  the  paper  Industry  this  is  not  a  new 
story.  Thirteen  years  ago,  on  this  same  oc- 
casion, the  late  J.  D.  Zellerbach,  then  head 
of  Crown  Zellerbach  Corporation,  made  an 
impressive  talk  to  leaders  of  the  industry  on 
the  subject  of  exports.  He  himself  had  once 
been  a  protectionist,  but  he  had  come  to  be- 
lieve that  freer  trade  In  the  world  meant 
greater  l^enefits  for  the  American  paper  in- 
dustry. In  that  conviction  he  urged  sharp 
reductions  in  tariffs  and  a  simultaneous  drive 
to  Increase  our  exports.  His  views  were  pro- 
phetic. Between  1955.  when  he  spoke,  and 
1967,  American  exports  of  woodpulp.  paper 
and  allied  products  rose  over  230';, — from 
$285  million  to  $665  million. 

There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  we  have 
reached  the  end  of  the  export  rise.  New  op- 
portunities for  paper  exports  are  shaping  up 
in  the  developing  countries,  as  well  as  in  the 
industrialized  countries.  The  pattern  of 
world  economics  strongly  suggests  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  sustained  upward  trend  in  our 
paper  exports  in  the  decade  ahead. 

The  importance  of  the  constructive  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  paper  industry  on  foreign 
trade  cannot  be  overestimated.  The  Ameri- 
can Paper  Institute  and  Its  predecessors  have 
steadily  encouraged  the  Government  to 
adopt  policies  which  have  brought  immense 
benefits  to  our  nation  and  to  many  friendly 
peoples.  I  may  add  that  it  Is  a  great  satisfac- 
tion to  me  personally  to  be  part  of  a  group 
which  has  fought  so  ably  for  so  good  a  cause. 
We  cannot  foresee  what  position  we  may 
need  to  Uke  in  the  future,  but  if  there  is 
another  struggle  over  foreign  trade  policy  you 
can  expect  the  API  to  make  the  voice  of  the 
industry  strongly  heard  wherever  the  debate 
is  Joined. 

When  I  grew  up  as  a  boy  in  Boston,  the 
works  of  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  the 
popular  Massachusetts  poet  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, were  still  being  widely  quoted.  One 
passage  of  his  that  I  remember  could  have 
been  written  for  these  years,  and  for  our 
situation. 

•I  find  the  great  thing  in  this  world  Is  not 

so  much  where  we  stand 
As  in  what  direction  we  are  moving  .  .  . 
We  must  sail  sometimes  with  the  wind  and 

sometimes  against  it. 
But  we  must  sail,  and  not  drift,  nor  lie  at 

anchor." 

It  is  clear  that  we  stand  at  a  critical  point 
in  our  nation's  history.  Decisions  taken  In  the 
weeks  and  months  directly  ahead  can  have 
great  Influence  on  our  economic  future  and 
enormous  consequences  for  the  world  as  a 
whole. 

That  is  why  all  of  us  here  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  bring  our  best  thought  and  our  liigh- 
est  energy  to  the  solution  of  the  formidable 
problems  confronting  our  country.  We  will 
be  Justified  in  using — Indeed  we  have  a  duty 
to  use — our  corporate  and  personal  connec- 
tions with  leaders  of  business,  government, 
and  the  press  to  exert  as  much  influence  as 
we  can  on  the  thinking  of  the  decision- 
makers. 

That  Influence.  I  believe,  will  be  most  valu- 
able if  we  develop  practical  incentives  for 
constructive  action  by  American  business. 
The  power  and  Influence  of  this  country  are 
great  and  so  are  the  prospects  for  a  favor- 
able outcome  of  otir  present  dicacultles.  Our 
history  proves  that  our  greatest  advances 
have  always  been  made  under  the  banner  of 
economic  freedom.  That  is  still  the  banner  of 
hope  for  this  country,  and  so  long  as  we 
carry  it  forward,  wt  cannot  fall. 
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HON.  JACK  BRINKLEY 

OF  acokou 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BKPRESENTATTVKS 

Thursday.  March  14,  1968 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Tuesday  the  Georgia  congres«ional  dele- 
gation was  honored  by  the  world  cham- 
pion Junior  Achievement  company,  T.  H. 
Enterprises,  Inc..  of  Columbus,  Ga.  Un- 
der the  leadership  of  Mike  Collins,  pres- 
ident, Nancy  Tucker,  vice  president  of 
sales,  and  Mary  Williams,  secretary,  this 
22-member  high  school  student  group 
organized  and  operated  a  business  under 
the  highest  principles  of  the  free  enter- 
prise system,  displaying  willingness  to 
work  hard,  to  compete  diligently  under 
the  profit  motive,  and  dedicated  to  the 
pursuit  of  excellence.  Such  young  peo- 
ple will.  Indeed,  attain  those  tall  hills  of 
achievement  and  they,  rather  than  the 
nonconformist  for  the  sake  of  noncon- 
formism.  represent  the  brightness  of  the 
youth,  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  has  been  well  said. 
"Too  low  they  build  who  build  beneath 
the  stars."  and  I  salute  the  goals  and 
examples  of  junior  achievers  everywhere, 
for  through  their  'building."  our  country 
Is  already  a  better  place  in  which  to  live 
and  will  continue  to  be  a  good  country, 
a  great  country,  and  a  leader  In  the  com- 
munity of  nations. 

My  words.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  not  be  so 
compelling  or  inspiring  as  the  luncheon 
addresses  of  these  three  young  people, 
and  I  would  like  to  share  them  with  my 
friends  and  colleagues  In  tribute  to  Mary, 
Nancy,  and  Mike,  and  to  the  adult  lead- 
ership for  this  excellent  program.  Mr. 
Robert  Lee,  director.  Mr.  Leonard  Moore. 
Tom  Huston  Peanut  Co..  and  Mr.  Paul 
Parker,  General  Mills.  Inc..  exemplify 
the  mark  of  good  men  In  combination 
with  good  business  by  a  willingness  to  be 
Involved  with  youth,  and  thus  bequeath 
a  rich  legacy  of  Influence  to  succeeding 
generations.  I  commend  this  priority  at- 
tention and  I  commend  the  membership 
of  T.  H.  Enterprises,  Inc.,  for  their  re- 
sponsiveness to  that  guidance. 

The  remarks  referred  to  follow: 

RXMAKKS  BT  MAXT  WILLIAMS 

Thank  you  Mr.  Brlnkley  and  0«ntlemen. 

If  I  had  to  select  one  word  that  suma  up 
the  aucceas  of  our  country  It  would  have  to  be 
"competition  "  Thoae  of  you  here  who  hold 
public  office  eomewhere  back  down  the  line 
had  to  compete  with  someone  else  for  your 
office.  You  businessmen  had  to  compete  with 
someone  for  your  job  and  the  Tom  Huston 
Peanut  Company  and  General  MUla  must 
compete  with  Companies  like  Lance,  Kel- 
logg's,  and  General  Poods  for  what  you  call 
your  fair  share  of  the  market.  Almost  any 
given  situation  you  can  possibly  conceive 
Involves  competition.  Competition  Is  the 
reason  we  have  more  television  sets,  more 
automobiles,  and  more  bathtubs  than  the 
rest  of  the  world  put  together.  It  Is  also  the 
reason  we  In  America  have  the  highest 
standard  of  living  the  world  has  ever  known 
and  It  Is  also  the  reason  there  are  more 
millionaires  In  America  than  the  rest  of  the 
globe  combined.  Of  course,  this  thing  called 
competition  didn't  just  happen.  Thousands 
upon  thousands  of  Americans  have  made 
their  contribution  toward  our  competitive 
spirit.  You  might  say  It  all  really  began 
when  the  pilgrims  ianded  because  they  left 
their  own  country  In  search  of  a  better  way. 
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Americans  seem  to  always  rise  to  the  occasion. 
We  have  won  wars,  political  battles,  and 
foreign  policy  battles  because  we  like  to  com- 
pete. It's  our  way  o/  life.  During  the  early 
days  we  tried  our  hand  at  socialism  and  It 
failed  as  have  most  systems  founded  on  this 
premise  Russia  and  China  and  other  com- 
munist and  socialist  nations  have  their  In- 
ternal problems  especially  economically.  In 
many  cases,  people  In  these  countries  are 
trying  their  hand  at  capitalism  t>ehlnd  the 
communist  bosses  backs.  They  want  more  of 
everything  for  themselves  and  they  can  only 
get  It  through  competition. 

This  Is  the  way  we  became  a  World 
Champion  .  .  .  through  competition.  It  was 
tough.  It  was  a  lot  of  hard  work  but  we 
enjoyed  It  and  It  was  worth  It.  We  were 
able  to  prove  to  ourselves  that  we  were  the 
best.  I  am  convinced  that  If  you  want  any- 
thing bad  enough,  you  can  get  It.  I  believe 
a  person  can  become  anything  they  choose 
within  their  own  capabilities,  simply  by 
competing.  But  you  must  be  willing  to  com- 
pete. You  must  welcome  the  challenge  and 
above  all  you  must  believe  you  can  win.  My 
thlnkmg  hasn't  always  been  this  positive 
about  competition,  but  during  the  past  three 
years.  Junior  Achievement  has  given  me  the 
Insight  to  our  system  and  has  Instilled  the 
spirit  of  competition  In  me.  Gentlemen.  I 
state  emphatically.  I  will  be  a  success.  I  will 
do  more  than  my  share  to  protect  what  we 
have,  I  will  sell  America  and  I  will  flgbt  until 
my  last  breath  to  preserve  It.  I  will  uphold 
these  beliefs  at  home  and  as  long  as  you 
continue  to  uphold  them  In  our  Nation's 
Capital,  then  you'll  have  my  vote. 

RZM ASKS  BT  NaNCT  TOCKn 

Thank  you  Congressman  Brlnkley  and 
Gentlemen. 

It  Is  a  rare  privilege  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  sharing  a  few  moments  with  such  a 
distinguished  group  of  political  leaders  and 
businessmen  To  our  Congressmen  and  Sen- 
ators, all  Georgians  are  proud  of  your  record 
of  public  service  to  our  great  State.  To  you 
Mr.  Samuels,  we  are  all  aware  of  the  tre- 
mendous burden  you  and  other  members  of 
the  Commerce  Department  staff  operate 
under  each  day  of  the  year,  and  of  course 
without  the  cooperation  from  businesses  like 
the  Tom  Huston  Peanut  Company  and  Gen- 
eral Mills,  none  of  the  three  of  us  would  have 
this  opportunity. 

During  the  past  24  hours  we  have  been 
busy  touring  this  great  City.  Seeing  such 
things  as  the  Uncoln  Memorial,  the  Wash- 
ington Monument  and  the  entombment  of 
our  late  and  great  President  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy. At  times  I  have  almost  been  overcome 
with  emotion  realizing  the  sacrifice  that  has 
been  made  by  thousands  of  devoted  Ameri- 
cans In  order  that  you  and  I  might  have  the 
opportunity  to  gather  here  today.  You  see, 
I'm  still  a  person  who  gets  "goose  bumps" 
each  time  I  see  our  stars  and  stripes  raised 
and  hear  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  played. 
At  my  young  age  I  have  become  disgusted 
with  those  who  down-grade  America  and 
Americans  and  those  who  storm  our  streets 
and  try  to  destroy  private  enterprise.  All  this 
might  lead  one  to  believe  that  our  country 
should  have  an  outergratlon  policy  Instead 
of  an  Immigration  policy.  But  we  don't.  Any- 
one Is  free  to  leave. 

We  hear  frequently  that  young  people  no 
longer  like  our  American  system,  that  they 
find  our  way  of  doing  business  out  of  date, 
dull  and  dry.  Well  Gentlemen.  I  stand  here 
today  and  take  strong  Issue  with  this  theory. 
I  believe  that  young  Americans  love  America. 
I  believe  they  are  convinced  that  our  system 
Is  the  very  best  the  world  has  even  known.  I 
believe  young  Americans  are  ready  to  take 
whatever  steps  are  necessary  to  preserve  this 
great  heritage  we  have  enjoyed  for  all  these 
years. 

Through  the  Junior  Achievement  program 
I  have  been  taught  the  true  meaning  of 
private  enterprise  and  have  a  much  better 
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undentandlng  and  appreciation  of  our  sys- 
tem. There  are  thousands  and  thousands 
across  our  Nation  who  have  not  been  as 
fortunate  as  I.  They  either  have  not  had  the 
opportunity  to  participate  In  Junior  Achieve- 
ment or  the  program  in  their  city  wasn't  able 
to  accommodate  everyone  that  desired  mem- 
benhlp.  God  forbid  us  from  being  misled  by 
small  minority  groups.  These  people  are  mis- 
Informed  and  mUgulded  In  other  words, 
someone  got  to  them  with  their  story  before 
we  got  there  with  ovn.  For  this,  we  must 
blame  ourselves.  They  must  be  taught  the 
American  way. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  ask  you  to  do  me 
one  favor.  It's  simply  this,  when  you  get  up 
each  morning,  go  to  the  nearest  mirror,  take 
a  good  long  look  at  yourself  and  say  aloud. 
I'm  proud  to  be  an  American  •   •   •  I  an». 

REMAKXS  BT    MiCHASL  COLLINS,   PUKSmCNT  OT 

T.  H.  Entekfeisxs 
Thank  you  Congressman  Brlnkley,  Mr. 
Samuels,  Senator  Talmadge  and  Gentlemen. 
Whatever  happened  to  people  like  Patrick 
Henry  who  said,  "give  me  liberty  or  give  me 
death,"  or  Nathan  Hale  who  said,  "I  regret 
that  I  have  but  one  life  to  give  for  my  coun- 
try." These  men  were  true  Americans  just 
like  you.  They  were  dedicated  to  the  cause  of 
this  great  nation,  just  like  you.  There  have 
been  many  changes  In  our  businesses.  In  our 
government.  In  fact  almost  every  phase  of 
our  Uvea.  Things  are  more  Involved  and  tech- 
nically complicated  then  they  have  ever  been, 
yet  the  basic  format  remains  the  same.  The 
things  that  made  us  great  then  still  make 
us  great  today. 

Among  these  are  Initiative,  enthusiasm, 
competition,  dedication,  hard  work  and  un- 
selfish sacrifice.  As  for  sacrifice,  there  Is  no 
better  example  than  the  young  men  giving 
their  lives  on  the  foreign  fronts  of  the  world 
this  very  minute.  They  believe  we  are  great 
and  are  wllUng  to  place  their  lives  In  God's 
hands  as  proof.  However,  our  greatness  Is  not 
assured  for  the  rest  of  eternity.  We  are  con- 
tinually faced  with  challenge  after  chal- 
lenge from  all  comen  of  the  earth.  If  we  are 
to  continue  to  meet  these  challenges  we  must 
get  stronger  with  each  day,  we  must  rededl- 
cate  ourselves  to  the  American  way. 

Our  analysts  tell  us  that  arotind  the  year 
1975,  the  average  age  of  an  American  will  be 
about  28  yean  old.  Never  before  In  this 
country  will  there  have  been  so  many  yoting 
people.  Yes,  things  will  be  different,  many 
changes  will  take  place  but  we  cannot  and 
must  not  make  these  changes  at  the  expense 
of  freedom  and  private  enterprise  for  If  we 
do,  then  the  very  foundation  of  our  monu- 
ment win  have  been  destroyed  and  nothing 
was  ever  b\illt  without  a  foundation  Includ- 
ing one's  character. 

It  has  been  said  that  education  Is  the 
answer  to  our  racial  strife.  This  I  agree.  To 
me.  education  Is  the  means  the  reason  and 
the  end  result  of  anyt/iiny.  Many  of  you  will 
probably  still  be  here  around  the  year  1975. 
You  will  be  the  ones  to  be  faced  with  this 
changing  world  but  regardless  of  what  de- 
mands are  made  remember  that  you  would 
not  be  here  unless  someone,  somewhere  back 
down  the  line  made  a  profit.  Even  our  govern- 
ment, the  largest  business  In  the  world  Is 
here  simply  because  someone  made  a  profit. 
This  little  simple  word  will  be  challenged 
more  each  day  as  time  goes  by  but  there  Is 
no  substitute  for  It  and  If  someone  Is  allowed 
to  try  a  substitute  then  you  might  well  be 
relinquishing  your  Important  seat  for  a  sub- 
stitute and  this  person  won't  be  a  second 
stringer.  It  will  be  someone  who  should  not 
have  be«^n  allowed  to  try  out  for  the  team 
let  alone  be  on  It. 

In  Junior  Achievement  I  have  been  taught 
many  things,  the  ability  to  get  along  with 
others  and  If  you  can  produce  more  you  can 
make  more  but  the  most  vital  and  Important 
thing  I  have  learned  U  the  vital  need  for 
making  a  profit. 
In  a  few  short  years  I  will  be  entering  the 
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adult  business  world,  I  will  continue  to  sup- 
port my  government  but  I  do  not  expect  and 
do  not  want  my  government  to  support  me. 
I  prefer  the  calculated  risk  as  opposed  to  the 
stale  calm  of  utopla.  I  plan  to  be  a  first  class 
American  not  an  unwilling  and  unwanted 
substitute.  My  generation  will  be  taking  your 
places  here  In  the  years  to  come,  you  set  the 
pace  and  we'll  prepare  ourselves  to  keep  up 
with  It  and  let  me  assure  you.  If  you  place 
the  future  of  our  country  In  our  hands  we'll 
assure  you  It  will  be  In  good  hands. 
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Hearst  on  Vietnam:  "Pat  Up  or 
We  Pack  Up" 


Congressman  Whalen  Pays  Tribute  to  the 
Late  Ohio  Slate  Representatiye  Herman 
Ankeney  [ 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  14.  196S 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  memory  of  a  dlstlngruished 
member  of  the  Ohio  General  Assembly, 
the  late  State  Representative  Herman 
Ankeney. 

Representative  Ankeney  served  as  a 
member  of  the  general  assembly  for  15 
years  until  felled  by  illness  earlier  this 
year.  He  passed  away  on  March  6,  1968, 
at  the  age  of  72. 

During  my  12  years  of  service  In  the 
Ohio  Legislature.  I  was  privileged  to  be  a 
friend  and  colleague  of  Representative 
Ankeney.  He  was  a  most  responsible  and 
responsive  legislator.  On  numerous  oc- 
casions he  demonstrated  a  forthright- 
ness  and  independence  of  judgment 
which  repeatedly  drew  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  his  associates. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Ohio's  loss  is  the  Nation's 
loss  as  well  because  of  the  strength  he 
added  to  our  State  legislature.  To  put  it 
simply,  he  will  be  missed. 

A  distinguished  newspaper  in  my  dis- 
trict, the  Dayton  Dally  News,  eloquently 
stated  in  a  recent  editorial  what  kind  of 
man  Herman  Ankeney  was  and  what  his 
contributions  were.  I  herewith  insert  that 
editorial  In  the  Record: 

HebmaM  Ankeney 

No  major  legislation  bears  his  name,  but 
Herman  Ankeney,  In  15  years  In  the  Ohio 
House  of  Representatives,  established  a  repu- 
tation as  an  uncommonly  able,  honest  and 
hard-working  ofllcltl.  Other  lawmakers 
sought  his  counsel,  and  his  quiet  efforts  on 
behalf  of  common  sense  more  than  once 
braked  the  legislature  short  of  hasty  or  un- 
wise acts. 

That  Is  a  quality  any  law-making  body 
needs  as  much  as  It  needs  flair  and  daring. 
It  Is,  however,  a  quality  less  noticed,  often 
less  appreciated.  That  Rep.  Ankeney  repeat- 
edly won  re-election,  and  won  big.  Is  an  Indi- 
cation his  constituents  knew  him  for  the  ca- 
pable representative  he  was. 

He  was  as  unstinting  In  pressing  the  Inter- 
ests of  his  county  as  he  was  unstinting  in  his 
concern  for  the  larger  issues  of  the  state. 
Under  his  knowledgeable  chairmanship,  the 
House  Agriculture  conunlttee  developed 
state-wide  respect.  HU  efforts  gave  hefty 
boost  to  the  establishment  of  Wright  State 
university  and  were  a  steady  support  for 
Central  State  university. 

For  these  works  and  others.  Rep.  Ankeney 
deserves  to  be — and  will  be — ^remembered 
with  honor.  For  the  gentlemanllness  with 
which  he  accomplished  them,  he  will  be  re- 
membered with  affection  as  well. 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
that  most  of  my  colleagues  share  my 
strong  impression  that  great  and  signifi- 
cant changes  are  occurring  in  this  coun- 
try right  now.  The  evidences  are  every- 
where at  hand.  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
questions  whether  we  can  possibly  justify 
continuing  the  Vietnam  war.  This  week, 
Time  magazine  and  Newsweek  magazine 
have  asked  similar  questions.  The  major 
television  networks  are  painting  a  pic- 
ture of  widespread  disaffection  with  this 
bloody,  costly,  and  seemingly  fruitless 

Now  comes  yet  another  voice  question- 
ing our  Vietnam  policy.  And.  like  many 
other  former  stanch  supporters  of  this 
war.  this  Is  a  voice  raised  in  shock  and 
dismay  over  the  disproportionate  burden 
borne  by  the  United  States  as  opposed  to 
the  Asian  countries  we  supposedly  are 
assisting  In  this  enterprise. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  addition  to  the  ranks 
of  those  asking  for  some  meaningful 
change  In  our  Vietnam  policy  is  no  dove, 
no  "peacenik,"  no  advocate  of  surrender, 
defeatism,  or  "cutting  and  running."  In 
fact,  he  Is  one  of  the  most  militant  sup- 
porters one  could  hope  to  find  of  a  strong, 
antl-Communlst  military  posture  as  an 
adjunct  to  our  foreign  policy.  I  am 
speaking  of  none  other  than  William 
Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.,  editor  In  chief  of 
the  Hearst  newspapers. 

In  a  column  appearing  in  his  news- 
papers on  March  10,  Mr.  Hearst  made 
this  forceful  E>olnt: 

Put  simply,  we  are  fighting  a  war  which 
Asians  should  be  fighting.  Whether  It  is 
worth  It  Is  debatable.  My  own  conclxislon  Is 
that  It  Is  not  worth  it  Indefinitely  unless  all 
the  Asian  countries  of  Southeast  Asia  are 
willing  to  pitch  m  and  help  save  themselves. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  find  these  observations 
of  Mr.  Hearst  so  significant  that  I  should 
like  to  call  them  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues,  and  insert  the  text  of  his 
column  at  this  point  In  the  Record: 
Pltjoging  the  DntE 
(By  William  Rsuidolph  Hearst,  Jr.) 

A  recent  editorial  in  The  Hearst  Newspapers 
took  note  of  the  Impavicnce,  frustration  and 
outrage  the  conUnulng  Vietnam  War  has 
created  among  large  numbers  of  Americans, 
concluding  as  follows: 

"This  war  has  gone  on  too  long.  It  Is  caus- 
ing too  much  disaffection  In  the  country. 
It  Is  killing  and  maiming  too  many  Ameri- 
cans. It  must  be  brought  to  an  end — with 
new  ideas,  new  tactics  and  new  methods." 

A  number  of  the  various  news  media  which 
quoted  this  editorial  did  so  for  the  purpose 
of  suggesting  that  The  Hearst  Newspapers 
are  turning  defeatist,  that  their  support  for 
President  Johnson's  war  policies  is  weaken- 
ing. In  short,  that  another  major  hawk's 
voice  Is  beginning  to  coo. 

In  arriving  at  such  conclusions  they  could 
not  be  further  frMn  the  truth.  This  war  HAS 
gone  on  far  too  long.  It  IS  killing  and  maim- 
ing too  many  Americans.  And  it  MUST  be 
brought  to  a  satisfactory  end  In  the  foresee- 
able future. 

So  today  I  propose  to  offer  a  suggestion  of 
my  own  for  helping  end  the  war.  In  keeping 
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with  the  "new  ideas,  new  tactics  and  new 
methods"  called  for    in  our  editorial. 

What  makes  the  Vietnam  dilemma  so  frus- 
trating for  so  many  of  our  citizens  is  the 
strange  nature  of  the  conflict  Itself.  It  Is 
without  precedent  in  our  history  or  experi- 
ence. It  is  full  of  paiadoxee  and  contradic- 
tions. The  very  reasons  for  fighting,  ways  of 
fighting  and  goals  of  fighting  are  not  the 
usual  ones  nor  are  they  common  to  both 
sides. 

One  of  the  deepest  differences  Is  between 
our  national  psychology  and  that  of  the  Com- 
munists. Amerlc:ins  are  In  a  huny,  they  want 
results  and  become  frustrated  by  seemingly 
endless  delay.  The  Reds,  by  contrast,  are 
schooled  to  have  infinite  patience  in  their 
long-range  plans  for  world  domination. 

It  Is  not  even  possible  to  apply  the  normal 
stand.irds  of  nUlltary  judgments  to  events 
in  Vietnam.  In  all  our  previous  wars,  prog- 
ress or  setbacks  could  be  shown  by  lines  or 
pins  on  a  map  and  even  children  could  fol- 
low what  was  happening.  Here  the  war  is 
everywhere  and  even  huge  losses  of  life  are 
disregarded  by  an  enemy  if  a  propaganda 
advantage  can  be  won. 

Thus  it  is  not  only  our  left-wingers  and 
draftcard  burners  who  oppose  or  question 
what  we  are  doing.  Many  sincere  Americans 
who  normally  would  support  their  country 
without  reservation  In  any  other  war  are 
asking  if  it  is  worth  the  effort — when  will  it 
be  over? 

These  are  legitimate  questions.  They  do  not 
necessarily  refiect  a  defeatist  attitude.  In- 
stead, to  a  large  degree,  they  are  a  natural 
result  of  bafflement  over  why  the  most  pow- 
erful nation  in  the  world  has  been  unable 
to  defeat  what  appears  to  be  a  tiny,  fourth- 
rate  country  in  the  wilds  of  Southeast  Asia. 
Like  everybody  else,  the  same  questions 
weigh  heavy  on  my  mind.  They  most  certainly 
are  the  prime  concern  of  our  national  leaders, 
especially  President  Johnson.  He  has  tried 
with  infinite  patience  to  give  answers.  Here. 
for  what  they  are  worth,  are  some  thoughts 
of  my  own. 

Is  it  worth  the  effort?  To  come  to  any  con- 
clusion on  this  it  is  necessary  to  return  to 
first  principles,  to  examine  why  we  are  In 
Vietnam  In  the  first  place,  and  to  recall  what 
we  Intended  to  do  as  opposed  to  what  we  are 
doing. 

The  reason  we  are  in  Vietnam  is  because 
the  South  Vietnamese  government  asked  for 
oiu  assistance  in  resisting  Communist  ag- 
gression from  the  North.  The  key  word  here 
Is  "assistance."  Three  administrations  ago 
we  went  to  the  rescue  of  the  tottering  South 
and  we  saved  it.  We  honored  our  commit- 
ment. 

Unfortunately,  after  we  had  saved  the 
South,  the  North  continued  Its  aggression 
because  Soviet  Russia  and  CommuzUst  China 
furnished  them  vrlth  the  means  to  do  so. 
Bit  by  bit,  we  found  ourselves  engaged  In 
something  we  never  bargained  for  and  never 
Intended  to  do.  We  became  bogged  down  in 
an  Asian  land  war. 

The  worst  aspect  of  the  war,  for  us,  has 
been  our  Inability  to  use  our  full  pwwer  be- 
cause of  our  limited  objectives.  Our  stated 
aim  always  was  not  to  destroy  the  North — 
which  we  could  do  any  week  we  wanted  to — 
but  simply  to  stop  aggression.  The  enemy, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  been  waging  all-out 
guerrilla  warfare  In  which  anything  goes — 
even  the  deliberate  slaughter  of  non-com- 
batants. 

Today,  thanks  to  Russia  and  Red  China. 
Vietnam  has  become  a  showdown  between 
Communism  and  the  forces  which  would 
stop  Its  expansion  in  Southeast  Asia.  There 
is  no  doubt  whatever  that  if  South  Vietnam 
falls,  so  will  Laos,  Cambodia,  Thailand.  Ma- 
laysia and  eventually  all  the  other  countries 
In  the  area. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  primarily  the  United 
States  which  is  halting  the  tide.  It  Is  the 
American  soldier  who  Is  standing  there  with 
his  finger  In  the  dike,  keeping  some  200,000,- 
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000  people  in  at  least  nine  countries  from 
being  overrun. 

Put  simply,  we  are  fighting  a  war  which 
Asians  should  be  fighting  Whether  it  is 
worth  It  Is  debatable  My  own  conclusion  Is 
that  It  Is  not  worth  It  Indefinitely  unless  all 
the  Asian  countries  of  Southeast  Asia  are 
willing  to  pitch  In  and  help  save  themselves. 

As  things  stand  today,  we  have  done,  and 
are  doing,  far  more  than  our  original  com- 
mitment to  "assist"  Saigon  In  overcoming  an 
immediate  threat  to  Its  security. 

Which  brings  us  to  the  second  question — 
when  win  It  be  over?  The  present  Vletcong 
offensive  may  be  a  last  effort.  There  may  be 
meaningful  peace  talks  this  summer,  as  some 
experts  believe.  In  any  event  my  answer  lies 
neither  In  total  destruction  of  the  North 
nor  In  an  Ignominious  withdrawal  of  our 
forces. 

Our  effort  must  continue  for  a  while  longer. 
We  have  Invested  too  many  of  our  boys"  lives 
and  too  much  of  our  material  resources  to 
do  otherwise.  But  there  Is  no  reason  why  we 
should  continue  holding  our  finger  in  the 
dike  without  proper  suppott  from  those  we 
are  protecting.  I  specifically  exclude  from 
this  criticism  the  effort  and  sacrifice  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  Their  Army  should  not  be 
expected  to  be  as  efficient  as  ours. 

As  for  their  people,  they  could  hardly  be 
expected  to'  lindergo  the  sacrifices  and  bear 
the  tortures  and  horrors  of  war  as  staunchly 
as  they  are.  Yet  they  do  so  week  after  week. 

So.  with  the  exception  of  South  Vietnam. 
South  Korea  and  Th.iU.ind,  assistance  for 
what  we  are  doing  has  been  almost  non- 
existent so  far  as  the  other  still- free  coun- 
tries of  Southeast  Asia  are  concerned.  If  we 
include  Laos,  Cambodia.  Malaysia.  Indonesia. 
Burma  and  Ceylon,  the  population  total  ex- 
ceeds 200,000.000  If  Japan,  the  Philippines 
and  India  are  thrown  In.  634.000.000  more  will 
be  added. 

Leaders  of  many  of  these  countries  private- 
ly express  deep  gratitude  for  the  US.  effort 
in  Vietnam.  They  say  we  are  saving  their 
necks  and  have  told  me  so  personally  during 
my  three  visits  to  the  war  area  since  1963, 
But  thus  far  only  the  few  countries  I  have 
mentioned,  plus,  of  course.  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  have  done  anything  about  It. 

Now  there  Is  the  crux  of  my  thinking.  The 
United  States  has  some  500.000  men  over 
there  fighting  their  war.  This  Is  about  one 
man  for  every  400  of  ovir  total  population.  If 
the  Asian  countries  only  equalled  this 
effort — and  they  should  do  more  with  the 
enemy  at  their  borders — they  could,  and 
should,  field  an  army  of  around  a  million. 

Besides  this  great  numerical  advantage  It 
would  have  a  tremendous  psychological 
effect.  Right  now.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  able  to  say  he  Is  fighting 
what  he  calls  white  Imperialists.  With  a 
million  or  more  Asians  facing  him  on  the 
battlefield  the  picture  would  be  put  in  proper 
prospective,  to  say  the  least. 

As  noted  above  we  could  devastate  North 
Vietnam  in  a  week  but  we  apparently  won't 
go  the  big  bomb  route.  The  alternative  is  on 
the  ground  and  we  1)  don't  want  to.  2) 
shouldn't  and  3)  probably  couldn't  win  this 
way. 

We  have  given  our  word  over  there  and 
around  the  world  to  help  repulse  Commu- 
nism. 

That  we  have  done  and  are  now  doing 
but — by  God — If  the  very  countries  to  whose 
aid  we  have  come  are  too  damned  Indifferent 
to  put  up  their  share  of  manpower  (of  which 
they  have  an  overabundance)  then  I  sug- 
gest ^Aare  to  say  to  these  countries: 

"Lc^,  bub.  either  put  up — or  we  pack  up." 

Mind  you.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  cut 
and  run.  I  say  merely  that  If  they  refuse  to 
participate,  we  cannot  do  it  without  them. 
If  they  do — as  I  here  outlined — North  Viet- 
nam must  be  defeated. 

One  last  thought.  I'm  sure  the  American 
taxpayer  would  willingly  pay  for  training  and 
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supplying  the  Asians  with  the  most  modem 
equipment  when,  as  and  II  they  appear  on 
the  scene. 
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portunity  to  cosponsor  this  measure  and 
to  help  further  its  progress  toward  en- 
actment. 


Need  for  RepretentatiTc  Daltki's  BUI  To 
Permit  Color  Reproductions  of  Pottage 
Stamps 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JEKSCY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Thursday,  March  14,  1968 

Mr  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  join  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  our  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  DulskiJ,  as  a  cosponsor  of  his 
bill  to  permit  color  reproductions  of  U.S. 
and  foreign  postage  stamps.  Representa- 
tive DuLSKi's  original  bill.  H.R  2622,  was 
considered  yesterday  by  House  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  No.  1,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  and  today  he  is  introducing  a 
clean  bill  to  incorporate  technical 
changes  recommended  by  the  Treasury 
Department. 

It  is  somewhat  surprising  to  realize 
that  under  present  U.S.  laws,  neither 
U.S.  nor  foreign  postage  stamps  can  be 
reproduced  in  color.  The  United  States 
is  one  of  the  few  countries  of  the  world 
which  imposes  such  a  prohibition.  News- 
papers, magazines,  and  other  publica- 
tions desiring  to  print  outstanding 
stamps  cannot  use  color  and  must  settle 
for  dull  black  and  white  reproductions. 

The  original  purpose  of  the  ban  on 
color  reproductions  was,  of  course,  to 
prevent  counterfeiting.  However,  as 
testimony  by  Post  OfiQce  Department  and 
Secret  Service  officials  before  our  sub- 
committee made  clear,  counterfeiting  of 
postage  stamps  today  is  both  uneconomic 
and  easily  detected.  It  is  not  anticipated 
that  liberalization  of  the  law  under  this 
legislation  would  facilitate  or  increase 
counterfeiting,  particularly  since  the  bill 
also  provides  that  color  reproductions  of 
stamps  shall  be  either  less  than  three- 
quarters  or  more  than  1 '  2  times  the  size 
of  actual  stamps. 

Philately  is  a  fascinating  avocation, 
shared  by  people  of  all  ages  and  all  na- 
tions. The  limitations  of  present  law 
merely  hinder  pursuit  of  this  hobby. 
Passage  of  this  legislation  will,  therefore, 
broaden  the  opportunities  for  interna- 
tional exchange  among  philatelists 
throughout  the  world. 

The  bill  will  also  sei-ve  to  enhance  our 
Nation's  public  image,  and  in  addition, 
we  might  anticipate  some  increase  in 
postal  revenues  from  the  heightened  in- 
terest in  our  postage  stamps  when  seen 
in  color.  I  understand  that  on  July  4  the 
Post  Office  Department  plans  to  issue 
a  series  of  stamps  showing  historic 
American  flags,  and  I  hope  this  bill  will 
be  approved  in  time  to  permit  color  re- 
productions of  these  stamps  which  are 
sure  to  have  significant  historic,  and  edu- 
cational value. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Representative  Dulski's 
bill  will  not  only  enhance  pursuit  of  the 
interesting  and  instructive  pastime  of 
philately,  but  will  also  serve  the  national 
interest.  It  Is  a  privilege  to  have  the  op- 
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HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

OP    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  14.  1968 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hereby 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and  in- 
clude therein  a  very  pertinent  article  en- 
titled "Balance-of-Payments  Help  Cred- 
ited to  U.S. -Flag  Fleet,"  which  appeared 
in  a  recent  edition  of  the  Washington 
Evening  Star. 

This  article  refers  to  legislation  intro- 
duced by  our  distinguished  colleague. 
Congressman  James  J.  Howard,  of  New 
Jersey,  to  eliminate  tax  exemptions  on 
American  shipping  firms  which  register 
their  vessels  under  the  flags  of  other 
nations.  The  importance  of  this  proposal 
is  that  it  would  plug  a  billion-dollar-a- 
year  drain  in  the  balance  of  payments, 
which  is  so  urgently  needed  today. 

Results  of  a  study  made  by  Harbridge 
House,  a  Boston  management  research 
firm,  with  the  assistance  of  Harvard  and 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
faculty  members,  indicate  that  the  bal- 
ance-of-payments  deficit  during  the  past 
10  years,  which  was  $23  billion  would 
have  been  $7.3  billion  larger  except  for 
the  contributions  of  ships  under  the  U.S. 
flag. 

It  is  asserted  that,  if  foreign-flag  ships 
owned  by  foreign  nations  had  performed 
these  shipping  services,  instead  of  Amer- 
ican-flag ships  owned  by  U.S.  operators, 
the  $7.3  billion  loss  could  have  caused 
severe  economic  repercussions,  accord- 
ing to  the  study. 

The  savings  in  terms  of  taxes,  lower 
wages,  and  exemption  from  rigid  Amer- 
ican safety  requirements  add  up  to  a 
very  sizable  subsidy  to  American  ships 
registered  under  foreign  flags,  and  cor- 
responding losses  to  the  balance-of-pay- 
ment  account.  The  competitive  advan- 
tage is  great,  as  is  the  loss  to  the  bal- 
ance-of-payments  account,  and  it  seems 
that  some  action  should  be  taken  to  cor- 
rect this  unfortunate  situation. 

We  are  greatly  concerned  by  the  gold 
unbalance  problem,  and  the  deficit  in 
the  balance-of-payments  account,  which 
are  causing  us  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and 
concern  about  the  value  of  the  dollar, 
gold  rims  and  the  like.  This  situation 
shows  that  there  are  ways  and  means 
available  to  us,  short  of  some  current, 
drastic  proposals,  to  bring  the  balance- 
of-payments  accounts  into  balance. 

The  facts  enumerated  above  are  self- 
explanatory  and  there  are  others  that 
should  be  mentioned  in  this  connection: 
namely,  the  adjustment  of  trade  bal- 
ances and  putting  some  reasonable  check 
on  the  heavy  influx  of  cheap  foreign 
goods  that  bring  competitive  disadvan- 
tages to  American-produced  products. 

There  are  several  basic  American  in- 
dustries feeling  the  impact  of  these  im- 
ports, and  while  we  must  not  get  our- 
selves into  a  position  where  we  should 
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be  placing  undue  restraints  upon  profita- 
ble two-way  trade  with  other  nations, 
some  consideration  should  be  given  to 
checking  the  flow  of  steel  imports. 

The  inordinate  and  injurious  flow  of 
steel,  automobiles,  textiles,  plastics, 
shoes,  and  other  competitive,  trade  prod- 
ucts being  currently  permitted  to  come 
into  this  country  to  flood  the  American 
market  and  seriously 'threaten  our  in- 
dustry and  the  employment  of  fellow 
citizens  should  be  checked,  if  this  action 
were  taken  and  carried  out  intelligently 
and  skillfully,  there  is  no  doubt  that  very 
'  serious  problems  of  gold  imbalance,  and 
balance-of-payments  accounts,  could  be 
satisfactorily  solved  in  a  relatively  short 
time. 

I  hope  that  the  appropriate  officials 
in  the  administration  will  give  considera- 
tion to  these  factors  so  that  we  may  be 
in  a  position  to  take  the  obviously  less 
stringent  measures  rather  than  some 
others  proposed  to  cope  with  our  current 
adverse  international  balances  and  I 
urge  such  a  course  upon  this  Govern- 
ment now. 

Further  delay  in  courageously  tackling 
these  very  dangerous  and  critical  eco- 
nomic problems  will  bring  us  very  dire, 
disastrous  results  and  could  well  precipi- 
tate not  only  a  repression  here,  but  cause 
a  worldwide  ecoriomic  debacle  consist- 
ing of  the  breakdown  of  international 
exchange  mechanisms  and  the  outbreak 
of  a  real  world  economic  depression. 
The  above-mentioned  article  follows: 
Balance-of-Payments  Help  Credited  to 
U.S.-Plac  Fleet 
( By  Charles  Covell ) 
The  U.S.  balance  of  payments  deficit  In  the 
10  years,  1957-1966,  would  have  been  30  per- 
cent larger  without  the  contribution  made 
by  U.S.  flag  vessels. 

This  was  the  conclusion  reached  in  a  study 
released  today  by  the  Washington  headquar- 
tered Committee  of  American  Steamship 
Lines,  which  represents  13  companies  operat- 
ing U.S.  flag  vessels  in  the  merchant  fleet. 

It  followed  closely  on  an  atuck  in  Congress 
on  American  shipping  firms  which  register 
their  vessels  under  the  flags  of  other  nations. 
Rep.  James  J.  Howard.  D-N.J..  introduced 
legislation  yesterday  to  eliminate  tax  exemp- 
tions for  these  firms  to  end  what  he  called 
"totally  unfair  competition"  and  to  plug  a 
bllUon-doUar-a-year  drain  In  the  balance  of 
payments. 

The  Conunlttee  of  American  Steamship 
Lines  study  was  made  by  Harbridge  House, 
Boston  management  research  firm,  with  as- 
sistance from  Harvard  and  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  faculty  members. 

MARGIN,  $7.3  BILLION 

The  study  found  that  the  total  VS.  bal- 
ance of  payments  deficit  during  the  10  years 
was  $23  billion,  which  would  have  been  $7.3 
billion  larger  except  for  the  contribution  by 
ships  under  the  U.S.  flag. 

If  foreign-flag  ships  owned  by  foreign  na- 
tionals had  performed  these  shipping  serv- 
ices Instead  of  American-flag  ships  owned  by 
U.S.  operators,  the  $7.3-bimon  loss  "could 
have  caused  severe  economic  repercussions," 
the  study  said. 

Rep.  Howard  noted  that  the  fleet  of  Amer- 
ican-owned foreign  flag  ships  is  larger  than 
the  U.S.  flag  fleet  and  said  the  companies 
defended  the  "runaway"  practice  on  the 
grounds  of  "convenience." 

"By  this  they  mean,"  he  added,  "that  it  is 
more  convenient'  not  to  have  to  pay  Ameri- 
can taxes,  it  is  more  'convenient"  not  to  have 
to  pay  American  wage  scales,  and  it  is  more 
•convenient'  not  to  have  to  meet  rigid  Amer- 
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lean  safety  requirements  in  the  construction 
and  operation  of  their  vessels. 

"All  of  these  "conveniences'  give  these 
foreign  flag  operations  an  enormous  com- 
petitive advantage  over  the  companies  which 
keep  their  ships  at  home,  pay  American  taxes, 
hire  American  sailors  and  meet  American 
safety  standards.  I  do  not  believe  that  our 
government  should  foster  this  kind  of  unfair 
competition  by  allowing  these  companies  the 
tax  haven  that  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
presently  provides." 

A  main  cause 
Howard  also  said  his  proposed  legislation 
would  "Strike  at  one  of  the  main  causes"  of 
the  present  $4-bllllon  payments  deficit. 

""We  pay  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1  billion 
each  year  to  these  "runaway-flag"  ships  to 
carry  American  exports  and  imports.'"  he 
said.  "This  means  that  these  are  dollars 
flowing  out  of  the  United  States  and  into  the 
pockets  of  foreign  nationals,  into  the  treas- 
uries of  foreign  governments  and  Into  over- 
seas bank  accounts." 

At  a  minimum.  Howard  said,  withdrawing 
of  the  present  tax  exemption  would  mean 
this: 

The  companies  will  be  required  to  pay 
their  proportionate  share  of  the  cost  of  our 
government — the  same  as  most  other  busi- 
nesses and  individuals  are  required  to  do. 

At  least  a  part  of  the  competitive  edge 
which  these  companies  now  liave  over  Amer- 
ican-registered ships  win  be  eliminated,  giv- 
ing US-flag  shipping  a  better  chance  to 
capture  some  of  the  cargo  now  denied  to  it. 
The  Congress  will  be  plugging  .this  par- 
ticular' drain   in   the   balance   of   payments. 
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tion  to  back  it  up.  They  have  become  our 
statesmen,  our  artists,  our  heroes,  and 
our  religious  leaders.  They  have  fought 
in  great  numbers  in  every  war  since  the 
Indian  wars. 

From  the  Pennsylvania  Continentals, 
known  to  fellow  revolutionary  soldiers  as 
the  Line  of  Ireland,  to  F.  Scott  Fitz- 
gerald, from  the  refugees  of  the  potato 
famine  to  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  we 
are  proud  of  them  all. 

All  year  long  they  are  among  us,  proud 
of  being  Americans.  On  March  17,  they 
express  their  pride  in  being  Irish,  and, 
for  the  day.  we  all  become  a  little  bit 
Irish,  too. 


Support  for  President's  Conservation 
Message 


St.  Patrick's  Day 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

OF    NEW    JEKSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  14,  1968 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  think 
of  no  other  holiday,  celebrating  any  one 
of  the  many  nationahty  groups  that 
make  up  this  Nation,  which  pervades  us 
all  with  its  infectious  spirit  as  does  St. 
Patrick's  Day.  Somehow  all  of  us,  even 
those  of  us  who  have  not  a  discernible 
trace  of  Erin  in  our  ancestry,  feel  a  little 
bit  Irish  on  the  17th  of  March. 

Perhaps  it  is  because  of  the  nature 
and  character  of  the  Irish  themselves,  or 
the  impression  we  have  of  them — a  warm 
and  generous  people — that  makes  their 
spirit  warm  the  land  1  day  each  year. 
St.  Patrick's  Day  festivals  throughout  the 
Nation  have  become  among  the  gayest 
and  most  splendid  of  our  holidays,  and 
we  all  look  forward  to  the  day  as  if  it 
were  our  holiday  too. 

And  indeed  it  is,  for  the  lore  of  the 
Irish  has  become  an  integral  part  of  the 
heritage  cf  all  America.  Irish  songs  are 
everyone's  old  favorites;  it  has  never 
been  necessary  that  you  be  an  Irish 
tenor  to  sing  one. 

The  Irish  zest  for  life,  their  sparkling 
wit,  their  loyalty  and  enthusiasm,  have 
endeared  them  to  the  land  they  adopted 
as  their  own.  In  return,  America  has 
adopted  them,  and  we  have  benefited  im- 
measurably from  having  provided  them 
a  home. 

They  stood  with  us  from  our  very 
founding,  when  we  were  all  immigrants, 
at  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. They  fought  in  the  Revolu- 


HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-HVES 

Thursday,  March  14,  1968 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his  ex- 
cellent and  timely  conservation  message 
last  week,  President  John.son  requested 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology  to  review  the  current  tech- 
nology for  disposing  of  solid  wastes.  I 
commend  this  action  by  the  President. 

The  recent  spectacle  of  countless  tons 
of  trash  and  garbage  mounting  on  the 
New  York  City  sidewalks  should  remind 
all  of  us  of  the  serious  problems  which 
solid  wastes  present  to  us — problems 
which  too  often  are  forgotten  or 
neglected  until  we  are  faced  with  crisis. 
New  York  now  knows  firsthand  about 
crisis,  and  Washington  has  had  its  own 
problems  with  the  Kenilworth  dump.  But 
nearly  everywhere  in  this  land  one  can 
see  distasteful  pills  of  junked  automobiles 
or  unsightly  and  disease-breeding  refuse. 

It  is  time  we  did  more  to  learn  how  to 
use  some  of  these  discarded  materials 
economically,  and  to  dispose  of  those 
which  are  useless,  and  do  so  in  a  sani- 
tary and  inoffensive  way. 

I  hope  that  the  review  to  be  under- 
taken by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology,  working  with 
the  appropriate  Cabinet  officers,  will 
lead  to  stronger  Federal  research  and 
development  programs  in  this  field  and 
consequently  to  lower  costs  for  solid 
waste  disposal. 

For  as  the  President  said: 

The  problem  Is  not  only  to  learn  how  to 
get  rid  of  these  substances — but  also  how  to 
convert  waste  economically  Into  useful  ma- 
terials. Millions  of  doUars  of  useful  by- 
products may  go  up  in  smoke,  or  be  buried 
under  the  earth. 

We  must  bring  this  serious  and  costly 

problem  under  control.  And  under  the 

President's  leadership,  we  must  make  a 

major  effort  to  succeed.  The  message 

follows : 

To  Renew?  a  Nation 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
Theodore     Roosevelt    made    conservation 

more  than  a  political  Issue  In  America.  He 

made  It  a  moral  imperative. 

More  than  half  a  century  ago,  he  sounded 

this  warning: 

"To  skin  and  exhaust  the  land  Instead  of 

using  It  so  as  to  Increase  its  usefulness,  will 
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result  In  undermining  In  the  days  of  our 
children  the  very  prosperity  which  we  ought 
by  right  to  hand  down  to  them  amplified  and 
developed  •■ 

The  conservation  work  that  Roosevelt 
began  was  protection  of  our  natural  heri- 
tage for  the  enjoyment  and  enrichment  of 
all  the  families  of  the  land.  That  Is  work 
which  never  ends  It  must  be  taken  up  anew 
by  each  succeeding  generation,  acting  as 
trustees  for  the  next. 

But  the  conservation  problems  Theodore 
Roosevelt  saw  are  dwarfed  by  the  new  ones 
of  our  own  day 

An  unfolding  technology  has  Increased  our 
economic  strength  and  added  to  the  con- 
venience of  our  Uvea. 

But  that  same  technology — we  know  now — 
carries  danger  with  It. 

Prom  the  great  smoke  stacks  of  industry 
and  from  the  exhausts  of  motors  and  ma- 
chines. 130  million  tons  of  soot,  carbon  and 
grime  settle  over  the  people  and  shroud  the 
Nation's  cities  each  year. 

Prom  towns,  fttctorlea.  and  stockyards, 
wastes  pollute  our  rivers  and  streams,  en- 
dangering the  waters  we  drink  and  use. 

The  debris  of  civilization  Utters  the  land- 
scapes and  spoils  the  beaches. 

Conservation's  concern  now  la  not  only 
for  man's  enjoyment — but  for  man's  sur- 
vival. 

Portimately.-we  have  recognized  the  threat 
In  time,  and  we  have  begun  to  meet  It. 

Through  the  landmark  legislation  of  the 
past  few  years  we  are  moving  to  bring  a  safe 
environment — both  to  this  generation,  and 
to  the  America  still  unborn. 

— The  Water  Quality  Act  of  IMS  and  the 
Clean    Water    Restoration    Act    of    19M 
provide  the  foundation  of  our  first  major 
efforts   to  curb   the   pollution   blighting 
America's  waters. 
— The  Clean  Air  Act  of  194S  and  the  Air 
Quality  Act  of  1967  build  a  strong  base 
from  which  we  can  begin  to  clean  the 
air 
—The   Solid   Waste   Disposal    Act   of    1965 
launched  a  new  program  to  find  the  most 
efficient  ways  of  disposing  of  millions  of 
tons  of  solid  wastes  that  clog  the  city 
and  the  countryside. 
— The  Highway  Beautlflcatlon  Act  of  1965 
laid  the  groundwork  for  scenic  roads  and 
enjoyable  travels. 
— Over  3.3  million  acres  have  been  author- 
ized for  addition  to  the  Nation's  Park 
System — and  for  the  first  time  In  gen- 
erations more  land  Is  being  preserved  for 
the  people  than  Is  being  developed  for 
Industrial  or  urban  purpoaes. 
But   the   work   of    the   new   conservation, 
too — like  the  task  we  inherited  from  an  ear- 
lier   day — Is    unending.    Technology    Is    not 
something    which    happens    once    and    then 
stands  still.  It  grows  and  develops  at  an  elec- 
tric pace.  And  our  efforts  to  keep  It  in  har- 
mony with  human  values  must  be  Intensified 
and  accelerated.  Indeed,  technology  Itself  U 
the    tool    with    which    these    new    environ- 
mental problems  can  be  conquered. 

In  this  Message  I  shall  outline  the  steps 
which  I  believe  America  must  take  this  year 
to  preserve  the  natural  heritage  of  Its  peo- 
ple— a  broad  heritage  that  must  Include 
not  only  the  wilderness  of  the  unbroken 
forest,  but  a  safe  environment  for  the  crowd- 
ed city. 

A  PKioarrr  consbivation  agenda 
The  dangers  that  threaten  our  environ- 
ment are  varied.  To  succeed  In  meeting  their 
challenge  requires  a  wide-ranging  response, 
with  special  emphasis  on  the  Items  of  high- 
est priority. 

Por  Plscal  1966.  I  propose  a  program  to 
compete  this  vital  agenda  for  action. 

First,  I  recommend   that   we   assure   the 

people  that  their  water  supplies  vHll  be  pure 

and  plentiful  now  and  in  the  years  ahead  by: 

— Prosecuting  the  war  on  water  pollution 

with     conviction,     combining     Feder»l, 
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state  and  local  eflorU  to  finance  the 
construction  this  year  of  $1.5  to  W  bil- 
lion In  community  waste  treatment 
plants. 

— Creating  a  National  Water  Commission 
to  plot  the  course  of  water  resource 
management  for  the  next  century. 

—Helping  to  assure  the  quality  of  commu- 
nity water  supplies  through  the  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act  of  1968. 

—Meeting  the  water  needs  of  one  of 
America's  fastest  growing  regions  by  au- 
thorizing the  Central  Arlasona  Project 

Second.  I  recommend  that  we  guard  the 
landscape  against  the  waste  products  of 
modern  life   by: 

— Protecting  riverF.  beaches  and  coastal 
areas  against  the  devastation  of  oil 
spillage  and  other  hazardous  substances 
through  strong  legislation  to  control 
them. 

— Preventing  the  future  despoilment  of 
thousands  of  acres  of  mining  land 
through  the  Surface  Mining  Reclama- 
tion Act  of  1968. 

— Discovering  efficient  methods  to  dispose 
of  the  millions  of  tons  of  refuse  and 
trash  that  threaten  to  engulf  city  and 
countryside,  through  an  extension  of 
the  Solid  Waste  Dlspoaal  Act.  and  to  ac- 
celerate the  development  of  economical 
systems  which  will  convert  waste  Into 
useful  by-products. 

—  Transforming  our  highways  Into  corri- 
dors of  beauty  through  prompt  action  to 
conUnue  the  Highway  Beautlflcatlon 
Program,  and  building  new  roadside 
parks  (or  the  traveling  family. 

Thtrd.  I  recommend  that  we  advance  in 
the  battle  for  clean  air  over  Americas  cities 

by: 

— Pully  exploiting  our  vast  technology  to 
find  new  and  effective  pollution  abate- 
ment methods. 

—Investing  $128  million  as  the  Federal 
share  In  pollution  control  and  research, 
more  than  has  ever  been  committed  in  a 
single  year  before. 

— Organizing  for  action,  through  the 
destgnaUon  of  Air  Quality  Control 
Regions  under  the  landmark  Air  Quality 
Act  of  1967. 

Fourth,  I  recommend  that  we  bring  a  sense 
of  fulfillment,  outdoor  recreation  and  seren- 
ity to  all  Americana  by: 

— Bringing  new  national  parks  closer  to 
the  people  who  live  crowded  city  Uvea 
by  development  of  the  redwood  groves 
of  California,  the  Northern  Cascades  of 
Washington  and  the  historic  Potomac 
River. 

— Adding  thousands  of  new  acres  of  un- 
spoiled and  primitive  lands  to  the  wilder- 
ness system. 

— Completing  action  on  the  nationwide 
networks  of  scenic  rivers  and  trails. 

— Focusing  now  on  the  problem  of  noise 
and  its  impact  on  our  dally  lives. 

Fifth.  I  recommend  that  we  explore  the 
peaceful  promise  of  the  ocean's  depths  by: 

— Beginning  to  plan  now  with  other  na- 
tions to  launch  an  International  Decade 
of  Ocean  Explorations. 

— Putting  our  most  advanced  marine  tech- 
nology to  work  In  the  development  of 
Improved  buoys  for  better  prediction  of 
weather  and  ocean  conditions. 

WATm  POLLtmON  CONTXOL 

America's  rivers,  lakes  and  coastal  waters 
have  nourished  her  growth:  Irrigated  the 
farms,  f>owered  the  dynamos,  and  provided 
transport  for  commerce. 

But  we  have  not  used  our  waters  well. 

Our  major  rivers  are  defiled  by  noxious 
debris.  Pollutants  from  dtles  and  Ihdustrles 
kill  the  fish  in  our  streams.  Many  waterways 
are  covered  with  oil  slicks  and  contain 
growths  of  algae  that  destroy  productive  life 
and  make  the  water  unfit  for  recreation. 
"Polluted  Water — No  Swimming"  has  l>ecome 
a  familiar  sign  on  too  many  beaches  and 
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rivers.  A  lake  that  has  served  many  genera- 
tions of  men  can  be  destroyed  by  man  In  lesa 
than  one  generation. 

Only  recently  have  we  begun  to  reverse  this 
trend — to  undertake  a  program  to  preserve 
waters  that  are  still  clean,  and  purify  those 
that  have  become  infested  with  pollution. 

The  conditions  have  worsened  through 
decades  of  neglect  and  Indifference.  They  af- 
fect entire  Industries.  They  Involve  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  waterways  and  thousands  of 
communities   that   border   them. 

We    have    discovered    not    only    that    the 
problems  of   pollution   are   formidable,   but 
that  their  solutions  must  be  Interlocking. 
— Water  quality  standards  must  be  set  for 
entire    bodies    of    water,    varying    from 
place  to  place  depending  on  the  water'r 
use 
— Standards  must  be  enforceable  and  the> 
must  apply  to  both  munlclpalties  and 
industries. 
— Waste   treatment   plants   must   be   con- 
structed   and   other   methods   developed 
to  prevent  pollutants  from  reaching  the 
water. 
—New   methods   of    cooperation   and   en- 
forcement  must   be   established    at   all 
level's,  for  waters  bearing  poisons  do  not 
stop  at  city,  county  or  State  boundaries 
Clearing  one  part  of  a  stream  Is  no  an- 
swer. Water  bodies  must  be  cleaned  In 
their   entirety 
America  took  strong  action  to  combat  the 
problem  in  1966  with  the  Water  Quality  Act. 
and  took  another  major  step  a  year  later  with 
the    Clean    Water    Restoration    Act.    Under 
those  measures,  the  long  and  difficult  task 
of  cleaning  the  waters  of  our  land  has  begun. 

WATXX    QUALITY    STANDARDS 

Now.  for  the  first  time  In  our  history, 
all  the  States  have  taken  Inventory  of  their 
water  resources,  considered  their  future 
needs,  and  developed  quality  standards. 

As  the  law  requires,  these  standards,  and 
the  plans  to  carry  them  out,  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
approval. 

Many  of  the  plans  have  already  been  ap- 
proved. This  is  welcome  news  for  commu- 
nities and  businessmen  alike.  Now  they  can 
take  action  because  they  know  the  standards 
they  must  all  meet. 

/  have  asked  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  speed  the  review  of  the  remaining  stand- 
ards and  plans  so  the  Federal  Government 
can  more  effectively  help  the  States  and 
communities  turn  their  blueprints  into 
action. 

THE     CONSTBUCnON     OF    T«EATM£NT     PLANTS 

The  heart  of  a  water  pollution  control 
program  Is  the  conununity  waste  treatment 
plant  which  prevents  refuse,  debris  and  filth 
from  reaching  the  waters.  To  meet  the  Na- 
tion's critical  needs  calls  for  both  the  con- 
struction of  new  plants  and  the  improve- 
ment of  existing  facilities. 

Through  the  Clean  Water  Restoration 
Act.  the  Federal  Government  can  provide 
financial  help — from  30  to  55  percent  of  the 
cost — for  the  construction  of  municipal 
waste  treatment  works.  Already,  under  that 
act  and  earlier  authority,  8.000  grants,  to- 
taling more  than  $1  billion,  have  been  made. 
They  have  helped  local  communities  build 
more  than  $45  billion  worth  of  plants,  to 
control  the  pollution  in  67,000  miles  of  water 
on  which  almost  66  million  Americans 
depend. 

More  is  required,  however.  The  problem  Is 
pressing  and  the  backlog  of  needed  plants  is 
great. 

With  accelerated  Federal  help,  we  can 
stimulate  the  construction  of  $1.5  billion 
to  $2  billion  m  waste  treatment  plants  under 
the  $700  million  authorization  approved  by 
the  Congress  for  Fiscal  1969. 

This  will  be  done  in  two  ways. 

First.  I  recommend  on  appropriatiom  of 
$225   million   for   grants   under   the   Clean 
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Water  Restoration  Act.  This  should  generate 
about  $500  to  $600  million  of  plant  construc- 
tion. 

Second.  I  recommend  legislation  to  allow 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  make  annual 
installment  payments  in  addition  to  the 
lump  sum  grants  as  is  presently  the  prac- 
tice. This  would  permit  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  make  construction  commitments  up 
to  a  toUl  of  $475  million  in  Fiscal  1969. 

Under  this  new  financing  method,  the  $475 
million  would  generate  a  total  of  about  $1  to 
$1.4  billion  of  construction.  Communities 
would  be  able  to  build  many  of  their  ur- 
gently-needed plants  without  delay  and  get 
them  into  the  fight  against  pollution  now. 

USER    CHARGES 

Capital  and  operating  costs  of  treatment 
plants  are  expensive,  and  It  is  right  that 
those  costs  be  borne  by  those  who  receive  the 
plant's  benefits.  Accordingly,  the  new  financ- 
ing program  will  require,  as  one  criterion  for 
assistance,  that  municipalities  impose  a  sys- 
tem of  user  charges  on  those  who  use  the 
plants. 

A  system  of  user  charges  would  not  only 
provide  an  equitable  way  of  sharing  costs, 
but  would  accomplish  other  desirable  pur- 
poses, as  well.  Such  charges  would: 

— Provide  an  incentive  for  industries  to 
curb  pollution  through  improved  man- 
ufacturing techniques. 

—Relieve  the  pressure  on  the  overloaded 
tax  bases  of  local  governments. 

SAFE    COMMtJNtTT    WATER    SUPPLIES 

As  America's  cities  grew  and  developed 
their  own  water  supply  systems,  cholera  and 
typhoid  posed  a  grim  threat  to  health  and 
safety. 

That  threat  was  countered  long  ago. 
Now,  we  in  America  drink  tap  water  with- 
out a  thought  as  to  its  safety.  And  yet — that 
water  is  not  always  as  safe  as  It  should  be. 
We  do  not  have  enough  Information  on  the 
long-term  health  effecte  of  substances  In 
drinking  water. 

New  hazards — chemical  and  Industrial 
wastes,  and  other  materials — are  creating 
new  problems. 

The  Nation's  Public  Health  Service  cannot 
respond  fully  to  this  danger.  Its  authority  is 
limited  by  a  law  passed  almost  half  a  cen- 
tury ago. 

A  recent  study  has  Indicated  that  about  30 
percent  of  the  Nation's  public  drinking  water 
systems  may  fall  below  Federal  standards. 

To  help  the  cities  and  communities  of 
America  assure  citizens  that  the  water  they 
drink  is  safe,  1  propose  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act  of  1968. 

This  measure  will  strengthen  the  author- 
ity of  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  to: 
— Develop,    adopt   and    enforce    Improved 
standards  relating  to  chemical  contami- 
nants in  drinking  water. 
— Conduct  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
safety  of  public  drinking  water  supplies 
in  the  United  States. 
— Determine  whether  any  additional  steps 

are  necessary  in  this  area. 

The  new  law  will  help  move  us  toward  this 

goal:    That  every   glass   of   drinking  water 

drawn  from  America's  public  water  supply 

systems  will  meet  proper  health  standards. 

WATER  MANAGEMENT  AND  PLANNING 
NATIONAL   WATER   COMMISSION 

We  win  not  have  served  the  water  needs  of 
Americans  if  we  meet  only  the  requirements 
of  today's  population.  A  prudent  nation  must 
look  ahead  and  plan  for  tomorrow. 

First,  we  must  continue  our  sound  pro- 
grams of  water  management,  research,  and 
advance  planning  to  solve  supply  problems 
and  to  prepare  for  the  future  needs  of  farms 
and  factories,  and  growing  city  populations. 

Second,  we  must  establish  a  board  to  de- 
velop long-range  policy  for  water  resources. 

Last  year  I  asked  the  Congress  to  establish 
a  National  Water  Commission  to: 
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— Worlc  with  Federal,   State  and   private 
agencies  In  a  survey  of  our  long-term 
water  needs. 
— Explore  the  effect  of  water  development 

projects  on  regional  growth. 
— Identify    alternative    policies    and    pro- 
grams   to    meet    national    and    regional 
water  resotirce  objectives. 
Both  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives have  passed  legislation  to  establish 
this  Commission.  Tlie  measure  is  now  in  con- 
ference. 

/  urge  the  Congress  to  complete  its  action 
and  authorize  this  much-needed  Commis- 
sion. 

CENTRAL    ARIZONA    PROJECT 

A  vast  area  of  the  Western  United  States 
is  arid.  Thousands  of  acres  are  in  danger  of 
becoming  a  barren  wasteland  as  underground 
sources  of  water  are  used  up  or  depleted. 

We  have  the  techniques  and  know-how  to 
overcome  this  problem. 

Now  legislation  Is  required  to  authorize  a 
program  to  bring  water  from  the  Colorado 
River  to  meet  the  urgent  needs  of  the  people 
of  Arizona. 

Proposals  affecting  the  canyons  and  the 
gorges  of  this  mighty  and  historic  river  have 
been  the  subject  of  searching  national  de- 
bate. Out  of  this  discussion,  a  plan  has 
evolved  that  will  require  no  dams  on  the 
Colorado  River,  preserve  its  scenic  values, 
and  at  the  same  time  permit  the  immediate 
construction  of  essential  water  supply  facili- 
ties. 

/  ask  the  Congress  to  authorise  tU".  Central 
i4rizona  Project  this  year. 

OIL    POLLUTION    ABATEMENT 

Last  year,  when  the  Torrey  Canyon  sank 
off  the  coast  of  Cornwall,  the  30  million  gal- 
lons of  oil  It  was  carrying  spread  destruction 
throughout  the  coastal  waters,  killing  fish 
and  birds,  and  then  the  refuse  of  this  devas- 
tation swept  onto  the  beaches. 

Only  this  week,  at  home,  tragedy  struck 
again.  The  tanker  Ocean  Eagle  broke  In  half 
at  the  mouth  of  San  Juan  Bay,  spewing  some 
lYi  million  gallons  of  oil  over  some  of  the 
finest  beaches  In  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Major  disasters  rarely  occur.  But  minor 
oil  spills  are  frequent — and  their  combined 
effect,  although  less  dramatic,  can  also  be 
harmful. 

Last  year,  I  asked  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
to  study  the  problem  of  oil  pollution  In 
American  waters.  Their  report  warns  us  that 
we  must  protect  the  beaches,  places  of  rec- 
reation, coastal  and  inland  waters,  and  our 
fisheries  from  spillage  not  only  of  oil,  but 
of  other  hazardous  substances  as  well. 

We  need  a  comprehensive  system  to  control 
oil  pollution  and  to  provide  for  prompt 
clean-up. 

We  also  must  be  able  to  cope  with  the 
spillage  of  large  quantities  of  such  substances 
as  chlorine. 

Last  year  the  Senate  passed  S.  2760  to  deal 
with  the  problem  of  oil  pollution. 

/  propose  we  build  upon  and  strengthen 
that  bill  through  the  Oil  Pollution  and  Haz- 
ardous Substances  Control  Act  of  1968. 

This  Act,  together  with  the  earlier  Senate 
legislation  would : 
— As  a  general  rule,  make  the  discharge  of 
oil  unlawful  if  It  occurs  from  a  shore 
facility  or  a  ship  operating  within  12 
miles  from  shore.  The  3-mlle  territorial 
and  9-mile  contiguous  zones  are  thus 
both  covered.  This  greatly  expands  the 
previous  standard  of  liability,  which  was 
limited  to  "gross  or  willful  negligence" 
and  to  the  3-mlle  limit. 
— ^Impose  upon  the  oil  polluter  responsi- 
bility for  cleaning  the  beaches  and 
waters. 
— Empower  the  Federal  Government  to 
clean  up  oil  spills  whenever  the  owner  or 
operator  falls  to  act,  but  require  the 
polluter  to  reimburse  the  Government 
for  the  clean-up  costs.  Prior  law  limited 
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the  owner's  liability  to  the  salvage  value 
of  the  ship.  The  proposal  will  make  them 
liable  for  the  full  costs  of  clean-up. 
— Authorize  the  Government  lo  establish 
regulations  for  shipboard  and  related 
marine  operations  to  reduce  the  possi- 
bility of  oil  leakage  at  the  source. 
— Provide  protection  against  large  and 
dangerous  discharges  of  pollutants  other 
than  oil  by  requiring  those  responsible 
to  take  whatever  cleanup  or  other  action 
the  Government  considers  necessary.  If 
the  polluter  falls  to  act,  the  Government 
will  take  the  necessary  steps,  and  hold 
the   polluter   liable   for   the   costs. 

AIR    POLLUTION 

"Metals  corrode,  fabrics  weaken  and  fade; 
leather  weakens  and  becomes  brittle,  rubber 
cracks  and  loses  Its  elasticity,  paint  discolors, 
concrete  and  building  stone  discolor  and 
erode,  glass  Is  etched  and  paper  becomes 
brittle." 

This  is  not  a  description  of  the  effects 
of  a  new  weapon. 

It  is  a  sobering  report  on  the  results  of 
pollution  In  the  air  we  breathe. 

And  that  air  Is  not  divisible  Into  con- 
venient shares.  Polluted  air  affects  the  lungs 
of  all — rich  and  poor,  manager  and  worker, 
farmer  and  urban  dweller. 

Of  all  the  problems  of  conservation,  aone 
is  more  urgent  than  the  polluted  air  which 
endangers  the  American  people.  We  have 
been  fortunate  so  far.  But  we  have  seen 
that  when  winds  fall  to  blow,  the  concentra- 
tions of  poisonous  clouds  over  our  cities  can 
become  perilous. 

Air  pollution  is  a  threat  to  health,  es- 
pecially of  older  persons.  It  contributes  signi- 
ficantly to  the  rising  rates  of  chronic  respira- 
tory aliments. 

It  stains  our  cities  and  towns  with  ugli- 
ness, soiling  and  corroding  whatever  it 
touches.  Its  damage  extends  to  our  forests 
and  farmlands  as  well. 

The  economic  toll  for  our  neglect  amounts 
to  billions  of  dollars  each  year. 

The  Clean  Air  Act  of  1963  gave  the  Fed- 
eral Government  authority  to  help  States 
and  local  communities  plan  effective  pro- 
grams to  combat  pollution. 

In  1965,  at  my  request,  the  Congress 
strengthened  that  Act  by  empowering  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  set  standards  controlling  automobile  ex- 
haust pollution — a  major  and  mobile  source 
of  air  contaminants. 

Last  year  we  took  a  giant  step  with  the 
Air  Quality  Act  of  1967.  That  Act: 

— Will    help    our   States    abate    pollution 
in  the  only  practical  way — on  a  regional 
basis.    For    air    knows    no    man-made 
boundary. 
— Gives   the   Government   standby    power 
to  Impose  Federal  standards  or  enforce 
State  standards.  If  the  States  do  not  act. 
— Gives  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  new  power  to  stop  seri- 
ous cases  of  pollution  that  present  a 
clear  hazard  to  the  public's  health. 
— Through  accelerated  research  and  test- 
ing, will  help  provide  the  technological 
answers  to  this  baffling  problem:   How 
can  we  most  economically  and  effectively 
prevent  pollution  at  Its  source — in  the 
fuels,  while  those  fuels  are  being  burned, 
or  before  the  fumes  reach  the  air? 
To  carry  out  our  efforts  to  fight  air  pollu- 
tion, J  am  seeking  some  $128  million  for  Fis- 
cal 1969 — more  than  we  have  committed  in 
any  past  year. 

I  have  directed  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  designate  the  Na- 
tion's principal  Air  Quality  Control  Regions 
within  the  next  few  months,  and  to  publish 
Air  Quality  criteria  and  related  Information 
on  control  techniques.  This  information  will 
give  States,  local  governments  and  Industry 
the  cost  and  control  data  they  need  to  carry 
out  their  respont>lblllties. 
One  day  we  will  have  clean  air  over  Amer- 
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lea — but  only  If  all-levels  of  Government  and 
Industry  work  closely  and  conscientiously. 
The  legislation  now  on  the  books  provides  the 
framework  for  a  partnership  without  prece- 
dent, matching  the  dimension  of  the  need. 
The  problem  deeply  affects  us  all.  and  all  of 
us  share  the  responsibility  for  solving  It 

I  am  confident  that  hose  responsibilities 
win  be  carried  out — and  that  we  can  return 
to  the  American  people  a  fundamental  right 
of  their  national  heritage;  the  right  to 
breathe  clean  air. 

ASSISTANCE    IN     HAKOSHIP    CASES 

We  have  looked  carefully  Into  the  question 
whether  water  and  air  pollution  control  wtU 
have  a  serious  economic  Impact  on  American 
Industry. 

According  to  recent  studies,  the  cost  should 
be  small  for  most  firms. 

In  some  cases,  however,  pollution  control 
costs  may  present  undue  financial  hardships 
to  both  a  business  and  a  community.  /  have 
asked  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the 
Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration to  give  priority  attention  to  pro- 
viding assistance  in  these  hardship  situa- 
tions. 

An   AND    WATCB    POLLITTION    FROM    FEOEKAL 
INSTALLATIONS 

In  the  field  of  pollution,  It  Is  not  enough 
for  enlightened  Federal  government  to  stim- 
ulate the  work  of  the  States,  localities  and 
private  Industry.  It  must  also  set  a  good  ex- 
ample for  the  Nation. 

Across  America,  federal  Installations  are 
adopting  the  latest  air  and  water  pollution 
control  methods.  During  the  coming  year, 
that  effort  will  be  Intensified. 

We  expect  to  devote  t53  million  to  the  task 
for  thirteen  separate  federal  agencies  and 
360  air  and  water  pollution  abatement 
projects. 

NOISE    CONTROL 

What  was  once  critically  described  as  "the 
busy  hum  of  traffic"  has  now  turned  Into  an 
unbearable  din  for  many  city  dwellers. 

The  crescendo  of  noise — whether  it  comes 
from  truck  or  Jackhammer.  siren  or  air- 
plane— is  more  than  an  Irritating  nuisance.  It 
intrudes  on  privacy,  shatters  serenity  and 
can  infilct  pain. 

We  dare  not  be  complacent  about  this 
ever-mounting  vdume  of  noise.  In  the  years 
ahead,  it  can  bring  even  more  discomfort — 
and  worse — to  the  lives  of  people. 

;  am  directing  all  departments  of  Gov- 
ernment to  take  account  of  noise  factors 
m  choosing  the  location  and  design  of  build- 
ings, highways  and  other  facilities  tchose 
construction  is  assisted  by  Federal  funds. 

I  also  urge  the  Congress  to  take  prompt 
action  on  legislation  to  strengthen  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
to  deal  with  aircraft  noise.  We  need  greater 
capacity  to  deal  with  the  rapidly  growing 
noise  problem  created  by  our  expanding  air 
transportation  system. 

SURTACE    MINING 

An  air  traveler  over  some  of  the  richest 
coixntry  in  America  can  look  down  upon 
deep  scars  gouging  the  earth,  acres  of  ravaged 
soli  stretching  out  on  either  side. 

Advances  in  mining  technology  have  al- 
lowed us  to  extract  the  earth's  minerals 
economically  and  swiftly. 

But  too  often  these  new  techniques  have 
been  used  unwisely  and  stripping  machines 
have  torn  coal  aad  other  minerals  from  the 
surface  of  the  land,  leaving  2  million  acres 
of  this  Nation  sterile  and  destroyed.  The  un- 
sightly scars  of  strip  mining  blight  the  beauty 
of  entire  areas,  and  erosion  of  the  damaged 
land  pours  silt  and  acid  Into  our  streams. 

Under  present  practices,  only  one-third 
of  the  land  being  mined  Is  also  being  re- 
claimed. This  start  has  been  made  by  re- 
sponsible individuals,  by  mining  companies, 
and  by  the  States  that  have  already  enacted 
laws  to  regulate  surface  mining. 
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America  needs  a  nationwide  system  to 
assure  that  all  lands  disturbed  by  surface 
mining  in  the  future  will  be  reclaimed.  This 
can  best  be  achieved  through  cooperative 
efforts  between  the  States  and  the  Federal 
Government. 

/  propose  the  Surface  Mining  Reclamation 
Act  of  1968.  Under  thU  Act: 
—Criteria   will    be   established    which   the 
States  will  use  In  developing  their  own 
regulatory  plans. 
— The  States,  assisted   by   Federal   grants, 
will  develop  their  own  plans  within  two 
years  and  submit  them  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  for  review  and  approval. 
— The  Secretary  will  Impose  Federal  stand- 
ards If   the  State  plans  are  Inadequate 
or  if  they  are  not  submitted. 
Surface    mining    also    occurs    on    Federal 
lands.  To  enable  Government  to  take  the  lead 
in  this  important  conservation  effort.  I  have 
directed  that: 

— Federal  Agencie*  assure  that  their  reg- 
ulations require  the  reclamation  of  Fed- 
eral lands  leased  for  surface  mining. 
— Prom  now  on.  Federal  contracts  for  the 
purchase  of  coal  and  other  surface-mined 
minerals  contain  effective  reclamation 
clauses. 

SOLID  WASTE  DISPOSAL 

In  1965.  I  recommended  and  the  Congress 
approved  a  national  planning,  research  and 
development  program  to  find  ways  to  dispose 
of  the  annual  discard  of  solid  wastes — mil- 
lions of  tons  of  garbage  and  rubbish,  old 
automobile  hulks,  abandoned  refrigerators, 
slaughterhouse  refuse  This  waste — enough 
to  fill  the  Panama  Canai  four  times  over — 
mars  the  landscapes  in  cities,  suburbia  and 
countryside  alike.  It  breeds  disease-carrying 
Insects  and  rodents,  and  much  of  It  finds  Its 
way  Into  the  air  and  water 

The  problem  Is  not  only  to  learn  how  to  get 
rid  of  these  substances — but  also  how  to  con- 
vert waste  economically  into  useful  materials. 
Millions  of  dollars  of  useful  by-products 
may  go  up  in  smoke,  or  be  burled  under  the 
earth. 

Already  scientists  working  under  the  1965 
Act  have  learned  much  about  how  soils  ab- 
sorb and  assimilate  wastes.  States  and  local 
communities  have  drawn  up  their  plans  for 
solid  waste  disposal. 

That  Act  expires  in  June.  1969. 

To  continue  our  efforts.  I  recommend  a 
one-year  extension  of  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act. 

In  addition.  /  am  directing  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology  working 
with,  the  appropriate  Cabinet  officers  to  un- 
dertake a  comprehensive  review  of  current 
solid  waste  disposal  technology.  We  want  to 
find  the  solutions  to  two  key  problems: 

— How  to  bring  down  the  present  high  costs 
of  solid  waste  disposal. 

— How  to  Improve  and  strengthen  govern- 
ment-wide research  and  development  in 
this  field. 

AGRICULTURAL    WASTES 

The  new  agricultural  and  land  manage- 
ment techniques  that  increase  the  produc- 
tivity of  our  farms  have  also  brought  new 
problems : 

— Soil  and  other  substances  polluting  our 
streams  are  the  result  of  the  erosion  of 
farmlands  and  other  areas.  This  cause  of 
pollution  has  never  been  fully  controlled 
and  rapidly  expanding  suburban  devel- 
opment has  aggravated  it. 
— Added   amounts   of   animal   wastes   are 
generated  from  the  efficient  concentra- 
tion of  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep  In  feed 
lots. 
We  must  not  permit  harmful  effects  on 
fish,  other  wildlife  and  on  drinking  water 
supplies   of    chemicals    from    fertilizer    and 
pesticides — whatever  their  source. 

Many  of  these  problems  can  be  dealt  with 
through  existing  programs.  But  some  will 
require  new  research  and  new  approaches. 
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I  am  instructing  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  conduct  a  government-wide  re- 
view of  these  problems. 

THE   SPLENDOR   OF   A   CONTINENT 

Before  anything  else.  Americans  had  the 
splendor  of  a  continent.  Behind  the  facade  of 
our  cities,  beyond  the  concrete  ribbons  that 
connect  them,  much  of  that  splendor  re- 
mains. 

It  is  there  because  men  of  vision  and  fore- 
sight— men  like  Olfford  Plnchot.  Theodore 
Roosevelt  and  FYanklln  Roosevelt — deter- 
mined that  the  people's  oldest  legacy,  the 
inheritance  of  a  spacious  land,  must  be 
preserved. 

It  Is  for  each  generation  to  carry  on  that 
work. 

In  our  time,  the  task  has  become  more  dif- 
ficult— but  ever  more  urgent.  Our  numbers 
grow,  our  cities  become  more  crowded,  the 
pace  of  our  lives  quickens — but  man's  need 
to  raise  his  spirits  and  expand  his  vision  still 
endures. 

A  clear  stream,  a  long  horizon,  a  forest 
wilderness  and  open  sky — these  are  man's 
most  ancient  possessions.  In  a  modern  so- 
ciety, they  are  his  most  priceless. 

NATIONAL    PARKS    AND    RECREATION    AREAS 

In  the  past  several  years,  we  have  au- 
thorized the  addition  of  more  than  2.2  mil- 
lion acres  to  the  Nation's  Park  System. 

We  are  actually  preserving  more  lands — 
over  1.7  million  acres  in  1967 — for  conserva- 
tion and  the  recreational  enjoyment  of 
America's  families  than  the  bulldozer  and 
power   shovel   are    taking   over. 

A  park,  however  splendid,  has  little  ap- 
peal to  a  family  that  cannot  reach  it. 

The  magnificent  areas  preserved  in  the 
early  days  of  conser\-ation  were  remote  from 
the  cities — and  many  Americans  had  to  travel 
half  a  continent  to  visit  them. 

The  new  conservation  is  built  on  a  new 
promise — to  bring  parks  closer  to  the 
people.  The  man  who  works  hard  all  week 
— the  laborer,  the  shopkeeper,  the  subway 
rider — deserves  a  chance  to  escape  the  city's 
crush  and  congestion.  He  should  have  the 
opportunity  to  give  his  children  a  weekend 
of  recreation  and  beauty  and  fresh  air. 

To  provide  this  chance  is  the  purpose  of 
our  program. 

In  the  last  several  years.  32  of  the  35  areas 
set  aside  by  the  new  conservation — sea- 
shores, lakeshores.  and  parks — were  located 
near  large  urban  centers — North,  West.  East, 
and  South.  They  are  within  easy  driving  dis- 
tance of  120  million  of  our  people.  For  ex- 
ample: 

— The  resident  of  New  York  City  can  within 
an   hour   or   so   reach    the   t>eaches   and 
waters  of  the  Fire  Island  National  Sea- 
shore, established  in  1965. 
—A  family  living  in  the  Washington,  D.C. 
area  has — since  1965 — been  able  to  enjoy 
the   advantages   and   scenic   wonders   of 
Assateague     Island     National     Seashore, 
only  3  hours  away  by  car. 
— Citizens  of  Chicago  will  soon  be  able  to 
visit    the   conveniently   located   Indiana 
Dunes  National  Lakeshore,  whose  devel- 
opment began  last  year. 
— A  father  in  Kentucky  can  take  his  son 
hunting  and  camping  in  the  new  "Land 
Between     the    Lakes"    recreation    area, 
which  will  serve  millions  of  Americans 
In  the  Southeast. 
— Boy  Scout  troops  In  the  Southwest  can 
explore  and  hike  through  the  Guadalupe 
National  Park  in  Texas. 
— People  in  North  Carolina  will  have  easy 
access    to    the    Cape    Lookout   National 
Seashore,  now  underway. 
In    1967,    almost    140   million   visits  were 
made  to  National  Park  areas.  These   visits 
are    Increasing    steadily — a    tribute    to    the 
quality  and  Importance  of  our  parks.  It  Is 
also  a  signal  that  more  parks  are  needed. 

Paramount  among  our  last-chance  con- 
servation opportunities  is  the  creation  of  a 
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Redwood  National  Park  in  Northern  Califor- 
nia to  preserve  the  tallest,  most  ancient  sen- 
tinels of  nature  on  the  American  continent. 
A  park  in  this  region  would  benefit  millions 
of  Americans  living  on  the  West  Coast  who 
could  reach  the  park  within  an  afternoon's 
drive. 

/  urge  the  House  to  seise  this  opportunity 
and  complete  action  on  a  Redwood  bill  this 
year. 

I  also  recommend  that  the  House  com- 
plete action  on  two  other  major  additions 
to  the  Park  System  that  we  sought  and  the 
Senate  approved  last  year; 

— North  Cascades  National  Park  in  Wash- 
ington State,  the  American  Alps,  an  un- 
surpassed spectacle  of  mountain  beauty 
in  the  great  Northwest. 
— Apostle     Islands     National     Lakeshore, 
along    Wisconsin's    most    scenic    water 
areas. 
We  can  achieve  a  new  concept  In  conserva- 
tion— greater   than   a   park,   more   than   the 
preservation   of   a  river — by   beginning   this 
year  to  make  the  Potomac  a  living  part  of 
our  national  life. 

That  great  river,  coursing  through  Mary- 
land. Virginia  and  West  Virginia,  cradles 
much  of  our  early  history.  Five  million  peo- 
ple live  within  50  miles  of  Its  shores,  and  its 
legend  beckons  millions  more  from  every 
part  of  the  Nation.  For  the  Potomac  is  truly 
the  American  River. 

/  urge  the  Congress  to  authorise  the  devel- 
opment of  a  uniquely  historic  area — the 
Potomac  National  Riler.  Failure  to  act  now 
will  make  us  the  shame  of  generations  to 
come. 

SCENIC    TRAILS.    RIVERS    AND    WILDERNESS     AREAS 

The  urgent  work  at  conservation  leads  us 
into  three  other  areas. 

A  citizen  should  be  able  to  leave  his  car 
behind  and  explore  a  scenic  trail  on  foot, 
by  bicycle  or  horse.  He  can  do  that  if  we 
establish  a  nationwide  network  of  scenic 
trails,  many  near  our  large  cities  and  through 
historic  areas  Once  again,  1  urge  the  Con- 
gress— as  1  did  last  year — to  authorize  a  net- 
work of  scenic  trails. 

"The  time  has  come, "  I  said  in  1965.  "to 
Identify  and  preser\'E  free-flowing  stretches 
of  our  great  scenic  rivers  before  growth  and 
development  make  the  beauty  of  the 
unspoiled  waterway  a  memory." 

Let  this  be  the  session  of  Congress  that 
grasps  the  opportunity. 

Last  year  the  Senate  passed  a  bill  to  save 
seven  wild  rivers  and  five  scenic  rivers.  /  urge 
the  Congress  to  complete  action  this  year  on 
legislation  which  icould  establish  a  scenic 
rivers  system. 

One  of  the  greatest  delights  for  an  Amer- 
ican is  to  visit  a  primitive  area  of  his  land 
In  its  natural  splendor. 

In  1964,  the  Congress  passed  the  Wilder- 
ness Act — a  milestone  In  conservation  policy. 
It  permits  the  Government  to  set  aside,  at 
little  cost  to  the  taxpayer,  some  of  the  truly 
unspwiled  areas  of  our  continent. 

Last  year  I  asked  the  Congress  to  add  the 
first  four  wilderness  areas  to  the  system;  San 
Rafael  in  California.  Mount  Jefferson  in 
Oregon.  San  Gabriel  in  California,  and 
Washakie  in  Wyoming. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  complete  action 
on  these  wilderness  areas. 

I  am  today  recommending  the  addition  of 
seven  new  areas  to  the  ivilderness  system, 
embracing  more  than  400.000  acres  of  moun- 
tain and  forest  and  lake.  These  new  wilder- 
ness areas  are: 

— Mt.  Baldy  in  Arizona's  Apache  National 
Forest. 

— The  Desolation  Wilderness  in  California's 
Eldorado  National  Forest. 

The  Flat  Tops,  in  Colorado's  Routt  and 

White  River  National  Forests. 

—Pine  Mountain  In  Arizona's  Prescott  and 
Tonto  National  Forests. 

The  Spanish  Peaks,  in  Montana's  Gal- 
latin National  Forest. 
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— The  Ventana  Wilderness  in   California's 

Los  Padres  National  F\)rest. 
— Sycamore  Canyon  in  Arizona's  Coconino. 

Kalbab,  and  Prescott  National  Forests. 
We    are    now    surveying    unspoiled     and 
primitive     areas     in     Arkansas.     Oklahoma, 
Georgia,  and  Florida  as  further  possible  ad- 
ditions to  the  Wilderness  system. 

THE  LAND   AND   WATER   CONSERVATION   FTJND 

Tlie  machinery  to  finance  the  acquisition 
of  Federal  recreation  lands  and  to  help  the 
States  plan,  acquire  and  develop  their  own 
parks  and  forests  is  provided  by  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund. 

That  Fund  draws  upon  revenues  from 
motorboat  fuel  taxes.  Federal  recreation  area 
admission  charges,  and  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  surplus  Federal  lands. 

For  Fiscal  1969.  I  recommended  new  obli- 
gational  authority  of  $130  million  for  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund — an  in- 
crease of  $11  million  over  1968. 

But  this  alone  may  not  be  enough.  The 
need  for  more  recreation  acreage  to  serve  our 
growing  population — along  with  rising  land 
costs — requires  that  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  be  enlarged. 

The  longer  we  wait  to  acquire  land  for 
recreational  purposes,  the  more  those  lands 
will  cost. 

A  suitable  addition  to  those  sources  of 
revenues  now  authorized  can  be  found  in 
the  receipts  from  our  mineral  leases  in  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf.  That  Shelf  belongs 
to  the  people,  and  it  is  only  right  that 
revenues  from  it  be  used  for  the  people's 
benefit.  /  recommend  that  the  Congress  au- 
thorize the  use  of  part  of  these  revenues  to 
augment  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  to  raise  it  up  to  a  level  of  $200  million 
a  year  for  the  next  five  years. 

THE    NATION'S    HIGHWAYS 

More  than  any  other  mark  we  make  upon 
the  land,  the  signature  of  mid-20th  Century 
America  is  found  in  the  more  than  3  million 
miles  of  highways  that  cross  and  link  a 
continent. 

It  is  not  enough  that  those  highways  be 
roads  of  utility.  They  must  also  be  safe  and 
pleasant  to  travel. 

We  have  embarked  on  a  major  campaign 
to  make  them  safe,  in  the  Highway  and 
Traffic  Safety  Acts  of  1966. 

In  1965 — in  the  Highway  Beautificatlon 
Act — we  set  out  to  make  them  attractive.  In 
partnership  with  the  States,  we  determined 
to  remove  and  control  the  eyesores  that  mar 
the  landscape — auto  graveyards,  unsightly 
billboards,  junk  heaps. 

Early  last  year  I  asked  the  Congress  to 
extend  that  Act — which  expired  on  June  30, 
1967 — for  two  additional  years.  The  Senate 
passed  a  one-year  extension.  It  is  still  await- 
ing House  action.  The  Highway  Beautifica- 
tlon Act  represents  an  important  item  of  un- 
finished business  before  the  Congress.  /  urge 
the  Congress  to  complete  action  on  the  bill 
so  that  we  can  get  on  with  the  job  of  inaking 
America  a  more  beautiful  place  to  live. 

Our  highways  must  be  in  harmony  with 
the  communities  and  countrysides  of  which 
they  are  part.  Too  often  in  the  past,  this  need 
has  received  little  more  than  lip  service. 

A  distinguished  Citizens'  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Recreation  and  Natural  Beauty, 
under  the  Chairmanship  of  Mr.  Laurance 
Rockefeller,  has  reported;  "Highways  have 
effects  that  reach  far  beyond  those  who  drive 
on  them:  yet  our  present  devices  for  choos- 
ing locations  are  still  based  mostly  on  re- 
quirements of  the  highway  user  rather  than 
the  community  at  large." 

Under  the  new  authority  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  Act,  we  are  moving 
now  to  assure  that  natural  beauty  and  rec- 
reational factors  are  woven  into  the  highway 
and  freeway  planning  process,  along  w^lth  tra- 
ditional engineering  and  cost  considerations. 
— The  Secretary  of  Transportation  is  re- 
quiring States  to  give  full  consideration 
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to  the  views  of  local  groups — and  private 
citizens  In  preparing  their  route  selec- 
tions for  federally  supported  highways. 
—The  Secretaries  of  Transportation. 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  In- 
terior, and  Agriculture  will  review  ex- 
ceptional cases  which  raise  questions 
concerning  a  propKJsed  highway  route's 
impact  on  scenic  and  historic  values. 

ROADSIDE  PARKS 

A  highway  shovild  not  be  an  unending  rib- 
bon of  concrete  from  jxjlnt  to  point. 

American  families  traveling  on  their  roads 
should  be  able  to  stop,  to  stretch  their  legs, 
to  open  a  picnic  lunch  and  relax  before  going 
on  their  way. 

A  park  along  the  roadside — with  land- 
scaped grounds,  an  outdoor  stove  and  tables, 
a  path  to  explore — should  be  part  of  every 
travel  experience.  These  way  stations  are  not 
expensive.  But  they  can  add  immeasurably 
to  the  comfort  and  enjoyment  of  a  family 
on  a  trip. 

/  have  directed  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation to  work  icith  the  Governors  and  High- 
way Commissioners  of  each  State  on  a  prior- 
ity program  to  increase  substantially  the 
number  and  quality  of  rest  and  scenic  areas 
along  the  Federal- Aid  Highway  System. 

VOLUNTEERS    FOR    CONSERVATION 

All  across  America,  men  and  women,  boys 
and  girls  are  making  their  cities  and  commu- 
nities better  places  to  live.  In  garden  clubs 
and  civic  leagues,  in  Scout  troops,  4-H  clubs, 
and  Junior  Chambers  of  Commerce,  they  are 
planting  and  painting,  cleaning  and  build- 
ing, growing  and  repairing. 

This  is  the  army  of  conservation  volun- 
teers,  and   they   number  in   the   millions. 

I  propose  this  action  program  for  volun- 
teers to  make  America  a  place  of  beauty,  en- 
riching its  communities,  and  raising  the 
spirits  of  their  people,  volunteers  to: 

— Increase    local    conservation    efforts    In 
every  community,  through  the  full  par- 
ticipation of  all  citizens. 
— Extend    the    National    Paint-Up,    Clean- 
up. Fix-Up  Week,  now  an  annual  event, 
to  a  seasonal  event,  four  times  a  year. 
— Encourage  every  city  to  beautify  Its  ap- 
proaches, through  the  planting  of  trees, 
shrubs,  and  flowers  native  to  the  area. 
— Impress    upon    every    citizen    the    con- 
tribution  he   can   make   simply   by   ob- 
serving   the    "No    Litter"    signs    as    he 
drives    along    the    highway    and    walks 
along    the    street.    Clean-up    is    costly. 
For  example,  it  takes  $2,000  of  the  tax- 
payers' money   each   year  to  keep  each 
mile  of  highway  leading  into  the  Na- 
tion's capital  free  of  refuse. 
— Call   upon   the   news  media   to   encour- 
age    the    conservation     work     of     local 
groups.    Television    and    radio    stations, 
which   are   granted   the   public   airways. 
have   a   special   obligation   to   highlight 
these  worthy  public  events. 
The  volunteer  work  for  conservation  de- 
serves   recognition    and    honor.    It    deserves 
help  in  mobilizing  for  greater  efforts  in  the 
years  ahead. 

Accordingly.  I  am  asking  the  Presidents 
Council  on  Recreation  and  Natural  Beauty 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Governors  and  Mayors  to  join 
with  private  organizations  in  sponsoring  a 
series  of  regional  workshops  to  focus  atten- 
tion on  those  areas  where  greater  private 
conservation  efforts  would  be  particularly 
productive. 

THE    OCEANS 

The  seas  are  the  world's  oldest  frontiers. 
As  Longfellow  observed,  they  not  only  sepa- 
rate— but  unite — mankind. 

Even  in  the  Age  of  Space,  the  sea  remains 
our  greatest  mystery.  But  we  know  that  in 
its  sunless  depths,  a  richness  is  still  locked 
which  holds  vast  promise  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  men's  lives — in  all  nations. 

Those  ocean  roadc.  which  so  often  have 
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been  tb«  path  of  conqueat.  can  now  be 
turned   to   the   search   for   enduring   peace 

The  task  of  exploring  the  ocean's  depth 
for  Ita  potential  wealth — food,  mineral*,  re- 
sources— Is  as  vast  as  the  seas  thenrtselves. 
No  one  nation  can  undertake  that  task  alone. 
As  we  have  learned  from  prior  ventures  In 
ocean  exploration,  cooperation  Is  the  only 
answer. 

/  have  instructed  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  consult  with  other  nations  on  the  steps 
that  eould  be  taken  to  launch  an  historic 
and  unprecedented  adventure — an  Interna- 
tional Decade  of  Ocean  Exploration  for  the 
1970-s. 

Together  the  countries  which  border  the 
seas  can  survey  the  oceans  resources,  reach- 
ing where  man  has  never  probed  before. 

We  hope  that  those  nations  wtll  Join  In 
this  exciting  and  important  work 

Already  our  marine  technology  gives  us 
the  ability  to  use  the  ocean  as  a  new  and 
promising  source  of  Information  on  weather 
and  climate.  We  can  now  build  and  moor 
electronic  buoys  In  deep  water.  Unattended, 
these  scientific  outposts  can  transmit  to 
shore  data  for  accurate  long-range  forecasts. 

The  benefits  will  be  Incalculable — to  farm- 
ers, businessmen,  to  all  travelers 

This  year  toe  can  begin  development  of 
improved  ocean  buoys.  I  urge  the  Congress 
to  approve  my  request  for  95  million  in  the 
Fiscal  1999  Coast  Guard  budget  for  thia  pro- 
gram. 

A*  we  turn  more  and  more  of  our  atten- 
tion to  the  exploration  and  the  promise  of 
the  seas.  America  must  train  more  ocean 
scientists  and  engineers. 

In  19M.  I  slin>ed  the  National  Sea  Orant 
College  and  Program  Act  This  new  part- 
nership between  the  Federal  Oovemment  and 
the  Nation's  universities  will  prepare  men 
and  women  for  career*  In  the  Marine  Sci- 
ences. 

/  recommend  that  the  Congress  appro- 
priate $9  million  in  fiscal  1999  to  advance 
this  program. 

THx  cams  or  choick 

Three  years  ago,  I  said  to  the  Congress: 

Beauty  must  not  be  Just  a  holiday  treat, 
but    a    part    of    our    dally    Ufe. 

I  return  to  that  theme  In  this  message, 
which  concerns  the  air  we  breathe,  the  water 
we  drink  and  use.  the  oceans  that  surround 
us.  the  land  on  which  we  live. 

Theee  are  the  elements  of  beauty.  They 
are  the  forces  that  shape  the  lives  of  all  of 
us — housewife  and  farmer,  worker  and  execu- 
tive, whatever  our  Income  and  wherever  we 
are  They  are  the  substance  of  The  New  Con- 
servation 

Today,  the  crisis  of  conservation  la  no 
longer  quiet  Relentless  and  Insistent.  It  has 
surged  Into  a  crisis  of  choice. 

Man — who  has  lived  so  long  In  harmony 
with  nature — Is  now  struggling  to  preserve 
Its  bounty 

Man — who  developed  technology  to  serve 
him — Is  now  racing  to  prevent  Its  wastes 
from  endangering  his  very  existence. 

Our  environment  can  sustain  our  growth 
and  nourish  our  future.  Or  It  can  overwhelm 
us. 

History  will  say  that  In  the  1960's  the  Na- 
tion began  to  take  action  so  long  delayed. 

But  beginning  is  not  enough.  The  Amer- 
ica of  the  future  will  reflect  not  the  wisdom 
with  which  we  saw  the  problem,  but  the  de- 
termination with  which  we  saw  It  through. 

If  we  fall  now  to  complete  the  work  so 
nobly  be^iin.  our  children  will  have  to  pay 
mere  than  the  price  of  our  inaction.  They 
wtll  have  to  bear  tne  tragedy  of  our  irre- 
spon  ability 

The  new  conservation  la  work  not  for  some 
Americans — but  (or  all  Americans.  All  will 
shar;  in  Its  blessings — and  all  will  sutler 
If  the  work  is  neglected.  That  work  begins 
with  the  family  It  extends  to  all  civic  and 
ccnun  unity  groups   It  involves  city  hall  and 
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State  capltol   And  finally  it  must  engage  the 
concern  of  the  Federal  Oovemment. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  give  prompt  and 
favorable  consideration  to  the  propoaals  in 
this  Message. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Thk  WRrrx   Hovn.   March   t.   1968. 
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HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

or   NKW    JKXSKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  14.  196S 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  is  the 
custom  of  the  House  on  St.  Patrick's 
Day.  many  of  the  Members  eulogize  the 
great  saint  and  the  "ould  sod"  which  has 
given  so  many  flne  men  to  the  United 
States.  However,  one  aspect  which  is 
often  overlooked  is  that  the  Emerald 
Isle  is  as  proud  of  her  sons  as  they  are 
of  her.  Therefore  I  would  like  to  include 
in  the  RscoRD  several  articles  written  by 
James  Coleman  McCoy,  the  American 
correspondent  for  the  Sunday  Independ- 
ent, Ireland's  largest  newspaper,  honor- 
ing leading  Irish-Americans,  many  of 
whom  sit  in  this  body : 

DnscT  LxNS  TO  Hkavxn 

Last  year  a  freshman  meml>er  of  the  U.S. 
Congress  w.is  greatly  disappointed  to  find 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  was  sched- 
uled to  meet,  as  usual,  on  March  17. 

While  the  House  was  In  session  on  St. 
Patrick's  Day  he  approached  the  distin- 
guished presiding  officer.  Speaker  John  W. 
McCormack.  of  Boston,  and  asked  If  he  could 
have  a  word  with  him.  The  new  Congress- 
man said: 

"As  a  staunch  Irishman.  I  wish  to  for- 
mally protest  the  fact  that  thU  leglalatlve 
body  should  hold  a  regular  setslon  on  St. 
Patrick's  Day." 

The  veteran  Sr>eaker's  exact  reply  was  as 
follows.  "Son.  this  bothers  me  a*  much  as  It 
doe*  you.  It  has  bothered  me  for  thirty-eight 
years.  Each  year  on  the  morning  on  March 
17.  I  call  St.  Peter  on  my  direct  line  to 
Heaven  and  afk  the  question:  'St.  Peter,  does 
the  House  of  Representatives  have  to  meet 
today  on  St.  Patrick's  Day?'  For  thirty-eight 
straight  years.  St.  Peter's  answer  has  been 
the  same.  'Mr.  Speaker  your  world  1*  in  such 
a  hell  of  a  mess,  will  you  please  meet  on  St. 
Patrick's  Day?'  " 

atHLAL    ASZA 

The  new  member  who  avked  the  question, 
was  Representative  J.  William  Stanton,  of 
the  nth  Congressional  District  of  Ohio.  His 
constituency  Is  large  and  sprawling,  and 
covers  all  or  parts  of  five  different  Ohio 
counties,  adjoining  each  other. 

Much  of  the  district  Is  on  the  shores  of 
Lak9  Erie.  The  population  numbers  520.000. 
Generally  speaking,  the  area  may  l>e  con- 
sidered rural  or  agricultural,  although  in 
these  days  of  the  "population  explosion,"  a 
heavy  ficv  of  persons  has  spilled  over  Into 
the  district,  frcm  cities  like  Akron.  Youngs- 
toTvn.  Cleveland. 

Bill  Stanton,  a  competent  and  personable 
Irish  American,  has  so  many  Clare  relatives, 
both  in  Northern  Ohio  and  back  In  Ireland. 
that  were  he  to  review  them  all  mentally, 
he  could  feel  that  he  was  sitting -In  Wash- 
ington. DC.  for  the  Banner  County! 

His  maternal  grandmother.  Bridget  Sexton. 
:crt  Mountscott.  Mlltown  Malbay.  as  a  teen- 
ager. In  th9  last  century.  .She  later  married 
Mnthew  CaMtnan.  also  from  Co.  Clare,  who 
was  a  street  car  conductor,   and   who  was 


killed  In  1805.  when  the  car  on  which  he 
was  taking  tickets,  plunged  into  the  Cuya- 
hoga River,  in  Cleveland,  killing  17  persons. 

ntSH    TStP 

On  hi*  father's  side,  the  family  has  been 
here  longer,  his  grandfather.  Patrick  Stan- 
ton a  Cleveland  fireman,  even  having  l>een 
U.S.-l)orn. 

In  1962,  BUI  Stanton  made  a  trip  to  Ire- 
land and  visited  many  relatives  In  Clare. 
One  of  his  cousins.  Mrs.  Thomas  Davitt, 
resides  at  136  Navan  Road,  In  Dublin. 

Congressman  Stanton,  a  bachelor,  served 
In  the  Pacific  theatre  for  33  months,  during 
World  War  II.  He  holds  the  Bronze  Star  with 
Oak  Leaf  Cluster,  the  Purple  Heart,  the  Pres- 
idential Unit  Citation,  and  three  major  cam- 
paign ribbons.  He  was  honorably  discharged 
In  1946.  with  the  rank  of  Captain,  at  the 
age  of  21. 

The  Irish  American  was  first  elected  to 
public  ofllce  In  1956,  a  Commissioner  for  Lake 
County.  In  1960,  when  he  ran  for  re-election, 
he  received  more  votes  than  any  other  can- 
didate ever  received  for  re-election,  on  a 
county,  state,  or  national  level,  in  a  partisan 
election.  In  the  entire  history  of  Lake 
County.  Further  proof  of  his  great  personal 
popularity.  1*  that  he  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress, as  a  Republican  in  1964.  at  a  time 
when  the  country  and  his  district,  went 
Democratic. 

The  Congressman's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frank  Stanton,  reside  in  North  Madison. 
Ohio.  When  not  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, he  may  be  found  in  his  ofllce  at  170  N. 
St.  Clair  Street,  in  PalnesvlUe.  Ohio,  in  the 
heart  of  his  district. 

U.S.  RXPaXSXNTATIVX  COKNEUTTS  E.  Qaluiches 

American  Congressman.  N^w  Jersey-born 
Cornelius  E.  Oallagher,  whose  grandparents 
hailed  from  County  Donegal,  was  once  asked 
by  President  Kennedy  to  be  U.S.  Ambassador 
to  Canada,  but  he  declined  because  of  bis 
commitments  to  Congress. 

Cornelius  Oallagher,  who  Is  the  son  of  a 
Bayonne,  N.J.  police-detective,  worked  his 
way  to  win  a  night  school  degree,  collected 
three  wounds  and  eight  combat  decorations 
as  an  Infantry  lieutenant  In  World  War  II. 
The  Oallaghers  have  four  daughters.  Diane, 
Christine.  Patrice  and   Bridget. 

Mr.  Gallagher  Is  a  member  of  the  vital  For- 
eign AiTaIrs  Committee.  Some  years  back,  he 
was  active  In  seeking  to  obtain  a  larger  sugar 
quota  for  Ireland. 

Thomas  J.  Klernan.  former  Irish  Ambas- 
sador to  the  U.S..  once  expressed  to  Mr.  Oal- 
lagher his  "warm  appreciation  for  your  ex- 
tremely Invaluable  assistance." 

AiiEsiCAN  WrrH  Mant  Isish  Ties 

Congressman  Edward  J.  Patten  of  New 
Jersey  has  many  Irish  ties,  although  both  bis 
parents  were  born  in  America. 

He  told  me  his  maternal  grandfather, 
Patrick  Crowe,  was  born  about  1839  In  Co. 
Cork,  and  brought  out  the  following  year  to 
live  In  Port  Chester.  New  Tork.  The  Patten 
side  of  the  fanolly  originally  came  here  from 
Liverpool. 

"My  wife's  mother.  Catherine  Carse,  was 
born  in  Belfast  around  1865  and  cami  out  to 
Harrison.  New  Jersey  about  1886."  Congress- 
man Patten  explained.  "My  wife's  father, 
James  Quigg  although  born  In  the  New 
Brunswick  province  of  Canada  had  a  father 
who  came  from  Cork." 

Mr.'!.  Patten,  who  Is  the  former  Anna  Quigg, 
was  born  In  New  Hampshire. 

Congressman  Patten,  a  former  teacher  in 
the  New  Jersey  school  system,  was  once 
mayor  of  Perth  Amboy,  N.J.  He  was  first 
elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives  In 
Washington.  D.C.,  In  1964,  and  Is  a  member 
of  the  powerful  House  Conunitteee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

The  Irish  American  legislator  also  spoke 
proudly  of  his  only  child: 
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"My  daughter  Catherine  is  a  member  of  the 
Religious  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Mary,  and 
has  Juft  finished  teaching  English  at  the 
Marynvount  Manhattan  College.  She  will 
study  this  coming  fall  at  New  York  University 
to  finUh  her  credits  for  her  Master's  Degree." 

He  Championed  Civii-  Rights  in  the  United 
States 

"I'm  sure  I  have  relatives  in  Ireland,  but  I 
don't  know  who  they  are  or  where  they  live. 
I  wish  I  did.  I'd  certainly  enjoy  making  a 
trip  to  Ireland.  If  I  could  establish  the  sites 
of  my  grandparents'  homes,  or  had  any 
prospects  of  meeting  with  relatives." 

The  speaker  was  U.S.  Senator  Philip  A. 
Hart,  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  in  his  busi- 
ness quarters  in  the  Senate  Ofllce  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  He  Is  one  of  two  Senators 
who  represent  Michigan's  population  of  over 
8  million. 

Now  serving  his  second  6-year  term  In  the 
Senate,  Hart  was  re-elected  In  1964,  by  a  900.- 
000  vote  majority,  the  highest  in  the  history 
of  his  state's  senatorial  election*.  He  has 
made  an  outstanding  reputation  In  the  Con- 
gress in  the  fields  of  Civil  Rights  and  con- 
sumer protection. 

All  four  of  his  grandparents  came  to  the 
U.S.  from  Ireland.  His  paternal  grandfather. 
James  Hart — believed  to  be  from  Co.  Dub- 
lin—fought with  the  British  Army  in  the 
Crimean  War.  and  came  with  his  wife,  a  year 
or  two  after  that  war  ended.  He  settled  In 
Philadelphia,  following  his  trade  as  gar- 
dener. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Clyde,  the  Senator's 
maternal  grandparents,  arrived  in  America 
about  the  same  time,  and  It  Is  believed  they 
were  from  Co.  Monaghan. 

Senator  Hart  Is  author  of  the  Truth  In 
Packaging  Bill,  designed  to  give  shoppers 
full  Information  to  make  rational  buying  de- 
cisions. He  has  also  conducted  penetrating 
investigations  Into  the  costs  of  drugs, 
funerals  and  school  books. 

But  it  U  in  Civil  Rights  that  Senator  Hart 
has  proved  himself  a  valiant  leader.  In  the 
best  traditions  of  the  late  President  Kennedy. 
In  1965,  he  was  floor  manager  and  chief 
strategist  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  which 
passed  the  Senate,  Insuring  Negroes  the  op- 
portunity to  t)ecome  registered  voters.  In 
areas  where  local  laws  kept  them  disenfran- 
chised. 

DISCBIM  in  ATION 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  my  Irish  back- 
ground has  helped  shape  my  attitudes  on 
many  issues,  particularly  civil  rights,"  Sen- 
ator Hart  told  me.  "Certainly,  I  was  made 
keenly  aware  of  the  kind  of  discrimination 
my  grandparents  faced,  when  they  arrived 
In  this  country." 

The  Irish-American  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan was  bom  In  Pennsylvania,  in  1912.  Dur- 
ing World  War  II,  he  served  with  the  U.S. 
Army,  being  wounded  on  D-Day,  at  Utah 
Beach,  in  Normandy.  He  holds  the  Bronze 
Star,  the  Purple  Heart  and  the  French  Croix 
de  Guerre. 

He  Is  married  to  the  former  Jane  C.  Briggs. 
of  Detroit.  They  have  four  sons  and  four 
daughters — Mary,  Mike.  Ann,  Jim,  Walter, 
Laura.  Cammie  and  Clyde. 

In  Congress,  Senator  Hart  is  a  member  of 
the  Important  Senate  Commerce  and  Judi- 
ciary Committees. 


Montana's  Mncx  Mansfield  Does  the  Irish 
Proud 

Mention  of  Montana — In  America's  far 
west — must  awaken  memories  in  many  Irish 
homes,  because  of  distant  relatives  who  went 
there  in  earlier  days.  Historians  may  recall 
that  General  Thomas  Francis  Meagher,  of 
"Young  Ireland  of  '48"  and  of  U.S.  Civil  War 
fame,  died  while  Territorial  Governor  of 
Montana. 

Montana's  U.S.  Senator  Mike  Mansfield — 
born  m  1903  and  raised  In  Great  Palls — is  an 
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example  of  the  State's  Irish  traditions.  His 
father,  Patrick  Mansfield,  born  in  Lowhlll, 
Ballinaklll,  near  the  Lelx-Kllkenny  border, 
came  to  the  U.S.  In  1896:  Louise  O'Brien,  the 
Senator's  mother,  was  of  Co.  Limerick  stock. 
He  is  married  to  the  former  Maureen  Hayes. 

Untold  millions  around  the  world  will  re- 
member Senator  Mansfield.  On  Nov.  24,  1963, 
he  stood  in  the  Rotunda  of  the  U.S.  Capitol, 
with  the  remains  of  President  John  Kennedy 
lying  in  state  beside  him.  and  delivered  his 
simple  and  moving  "She  took  a  ring  from  her 
finger  and  placed  it  in  his  hands"  eulogy. 

He  also  said :  "He  gave  us  of  his  love  that 
we,  too,  in  turn,  might  give.  He  gave  that  we 
might  give  of  ourselves,  that  we  might  give 
to  one  another  until  there  would  be  no  room, 
no  room  at  all,  for  the  bigotry,  the  hatred, 
prejudice  and  the  arrogance  which  converged 
in  that  moment  of  horror  to  strike  him 
down." 

The  early  days  in  Montana  were  truly  ex- 
citing. In  1862.  a  rich  gold  strike  brought  a 
rush  of  prospectors.  With  gold  discoveries  at 
Virginia  City  and  Helena,  thousands  more  fol- 
lowed. 

congressman 

Montana  has  attracted  many  emigrants 
from  Co.  Cork. 

Irish-American  Mike  Mansfield  has  come 
on  four  trips  to  Ireland,  where  he  has  uncles 
and  aunts,  one,  a  nun  in  Cork. 

He  was  elected  to  Congress  In  1942  and 
served  five  terms  as  a  Representative.  In  Oc- 
tober, 1951,  he  was  appointed  by  President 
Truman,  as  a  Delegate  to  the  United  Nations" 
Sixth  Session  in  Paris.  While  there,  he  de- 
bated with  Andrei  Vlshinsky,  Soviet  Foreign 
Minister,  on  hU  charge  against  the  U.N.  Mu- 
tual Security  Acts,  and  the  case  of  the  Amer- 
ican fiyers  forced  down  in  Hungary 

Elected  to  the  U.S.  Senate.  In  1952.  he  was 
reelected  in  1958  and  1964.  He  was  a  Presi- 
dential Delegate  to  the  Southeast  Asia  Con- 
ference, in  Manila,  in  1954. 

In  1962,  at  the  request  of  President  Ken- 
nedy, he  undertook  a  foreign  policy  assign- 
ment to  West  Berlin.  Southeast  Asia  and 
Vietnam.  In  1965.  he  undertook  another  such 
assignment  to  Europe  and  South-east  Asia 
for  President  Johnson. 

Senator  Mansfield  is  regarded  by  the  peo- 
ple of  America  as  a  thoughtful  statesman,  as 
a  person  of  great  dignity.  As  Majority  Leader 
of  the  Senate,  he  is  considered  "a  giant 
among  giants." 

Johnson's  Grandson  Has  Many  Irish  Links 

Almost  from  the  moment  he  was  bom. 
newly-arrived  Patrick  Lyndon  Johnson  Nu- 
gent has  been  the  object  of  photographers' 
attention.  They  converged  on  him  when  he 
made  his  first  public  apjjearance  In  a  Dallas 
hospital  and  again  a  week  later  when  he 
was  baptised  In  a  Texas  church. 

The  baby's  photographs  have  been  seen  by 
countless  mllUonfi  around  the  globe.  A  look 
at  his  racial  heritage  is  Indeed  In  order. 

His  paternal  grandmother.  Mrs.  Jerry  Nu- 
gent, is  a  gracious  and  charming  woman. 
She  is  of  Lithuanian  descent.  The  maternal 
grandparents,  the  Lyndon  Johnsons,  may  cer- 
tainly be  termed  of  sturdy  and  strong  Texan 
stock. 

But  from  then  on — the  new  youngster  is 
an  all-Irish  baby! 

The  baby's  father — son-in-law  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States — was  named  after 
his  grandfather.  Patrick  J.  Nugent,  who  was 
born  In  Keady,  Co.  Armagh,  in  1880.  and 
whose  parents  were  John  Nugent  and  Sarah 
Dillon.  His  brothers  and  sisters  were  named 
John.  Tom.  Kate.  Sarah.  Mary  Ann,  James. 
Prank  and  Peter.  Brother  John  became  active 
in  A.OH.  activities  and  was  an  associate  of 
John  Dillon,  the  Irish  parliamentary  leader. 

COUNTY    M.XYO    ALSO 

Around  1900.  Patrick  Nugent  married  Vero- 
nica Joyce,  of  Liverpool,  both  of  whose  par- 
ents came  from  Ireland.  It  is  believed  that 
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her  father,  Lawrence  Joyce,  came  from  West- 
port,  Co.  Mayo,  and  her  mother,  Ellen  Dono- 
hue,  was  from  Co.  Galway.  Readers  of  the 
"Sunday  Independent"  with  more  detailed 
knowledge  are  invited  to  strengthen  our  re- 
search on  these  points. 

Like  the  man  she  married,  Veronica  Joyce 
came  from  a  large  family.  Her  brothers  and 
sisters  were  named  Mary,  Hannah,  Nora, 
Christopher,  and  Michael. 

In  1904  Patrick  Nugent  came  out  to  New 
York.  His  Uverpool-born  wife  went  to  live 
in  Keady  in  Armagh  and  stayed  there  for 
two  years  until  she  Joined  him  In  the  U.S. 
FIVE  children 

They  had  five  children.  One,  Jack,  died  at 
the  age  of  4.  The  others  are  Jerry  P.  Nugent, 
of  215  Douglas  St..  Waukegan,  Illinois  and 
father  of  the  President's  son-in-law;  Mary 
who  Is  now  Mrs.  Lesley  Cantner,  of  Van 
Nuys,  California:  John,  resident  in  Chicago, 
and  Nora,  now  Mrs.  Arthur  T.  McQuillan,  of 
40-32  166th  St..  Flushing,  New  York. 

Patrick  Nugent  died  in  1922  at  the  age  of 
42.  In  1926,  his  widow  and  daughter  Nora 
visited  Ireland.  In  a  long-distance  conversa- 
tion with  me.  Mrs.  McQuillan  in  Flushing 
expressed  fond  memories  of  the  Belvedere 
Hotel  In  Dublin  and  of  Victoria  Street  in 
Keady.  Her  English-born  mother  died  five 
years  ago. 

DUBLIN  COUSINS 

Mrs.  McQuillan  said  that  she  and  her  hus- 
band— who  is  of  Co.  Monaghan  stock — hope 
to  visit  Ireland  In  the  next  few  years.  One 
of  their  sons.  Dr.  Bernard  McQuillan,  was  a 
groomsman  at  the  Johnson-Nugent  wedding. 

A  cousin  of  the  family.  Mrs.  Molly  Chiv- 
ers — whose  maiden  name  was  Joyce — of  205 
White  City  Park,  St.  Petersburg,  Florida,  was 
also  very  helpful  to  me  in  ascertaining  many 
of  the  foregoing  family  facts. 

(Note. — As  reported  last  Sunday.  Mr.  Sea- 
mus  Kelly,  Clontarf,  and  Mr.  Peter  Nugent, 
S.C,  Stlllorgan,  Dublin  are  also  cousins  of 
the  Nugent  family  in  the  U.S.A.) 

Star  Never  Forgets  He's  Irish 

Scratch  most  Americans  and  you'll  come 
up  with  an  Irishman.  Or  how  long  can  one's 
family — generation  after  generation — be  in 
the  U.S.A.  and  still  be  Irish?  Eternally,  It 
appears ! 

Take  our  case  In  point.  The  hottest  piece 
of  television  property  in  America  today  is 
the  "Mike  Douglas  Show,"  a  daytime  vari- 
ety program. 

It  has  a  network  of  96  outlets,  and  by  the 
time  this  appears  in  print,  Irish-American 
Mike  Douglas  will  be  seen  dally  in  100  cities, 
from  coast  to  coast.  His  viewers  number 
millions. 

Star  of  this  show.  host,  singer,  charmer, 
Irish  wit.  Interviewer,  bon  vlvant.  is  Mike 
Douglas — his  professional  name — for  he  was 
bom  Michael  Delaney  Dowd  in  Chicago  In 
1925.  and  he  has  never  forgotten  for  a  mo- 
ment since  then  that  he's  Irish.  Yet,  his 
paternal  grandparents  were  Michael  Dowd, 
born  in  Tarrytown,  New  York,  and  Ellzalseth 
Brady,  bom  In  Nashville.  Tenn. — and  their 
parents  were  born  in  the  U.S. 

Mike  left  the  ranks  of  the  amateurs,  as  a 
lad   of    11.   when   he   began  singing   on   the 
"Irish   Hour"    radio   program   in   his   native 
city. 

Several  years  ago.  when  the  Co.  Mayo  foot- 
ball champions  were  in  the  U.S.,  Mike  had 
them  on  his  program.  Last  February,  the 
Bunratty  Castle  girls,  making  an  American 
tour,  met  the  network  on  the  Mike  Douglas 
Show. 

Mike  told  me  that  he  would  be  delighted 
to  hear  from  any  entertainment  groups  in 
Ireland  that  were  planning  U.S.  visits.  Best 
place  to  write  him  is  at  the  network  base. 
TV  Station  KYW.  Philadelphia.  Penn. 

He  would  be  delighted,  he  said,  to  have 
Irish  International  .Airlines  Co.  SUgo  glam- 
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our   girl   Anne  Tolan   do  h«r   Irish   fashion 
show  on  his  program  If  It  could  be  arranged. 

Many    US     SxtrorNTS    Have    Irish    Ties 

MlM  Megan  Daly— of  the  Class  of  1969 — Is 
one  of  the  most  active  students  at  Salve 
Regtna  College,  In  Newport.  Rhode  Island. 
U.S.A.  She  Is  majoring  In  English  and  mlnor- 
Ing  In  Special  Education,  preparing  to  teach 
mentally  retarded  children. 

An  attractive  girl,  she  Is  a  member  of  the 
college  01e«  Club:  the  Folk  Music  Society: 
and  Is  editor-ln-chlef  of  the  school's  literary 
magazine.  Her  Irish  roots  are  now  distant 
ones. 

Daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Daly. 
343  South  Main  Street.  WalUngford.  Connect- 
icut. Megan  is  a  descendant  of  Joseph  O'Daly. 
her  great-great-grandfather  who  was  born 
In  County  Cork  In  1823.  Because  of  the  long 
passage  of  the  years,  the  name  of  his  village 
or  townland  has  been  lost. 

Her  Cork  ancestor  and  his  family  left  Ire- 
Und  In  1848  and  settled  in  New  York  City, 
where  he  raised  five  children.  He  died  at  the 
age  of  82. 

Salve  Reglna  College  Is  a  four-year  Insti- 
tution for  the  graduate  education  of  women. 
Although  the  major  emphasis  is  placed  upon 
the  liberal  arts,  career  preparation  In  the 
special  fields  tn  which  the  woman  of  today 
excels  ts  given. 

The  policies  of  the  school  are  based  on  the 
Catholic  philosophy  of  life  and  education. 
Toung  women  who  meet  the  entrance  re- 
quirements are  accepted,  irrespective  of  col- 
our, race  or  religion. 

Salve  Reglna  College  is  a  development  of 
the  work  begun  In  1851  by  the  Sisters  of 
Mercy  who  came  from  Pittsburgh.  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  and 
opened  the  first  Catholic  high  school  for  girls 
in  the  state.  It  is  a  conUnuatlon.  therefore, 
of  the  educational  system  begun  by  the 
foundress.  Mother  Mary  Catherine  McAuley. 
who  established  her  first  school  in  Dublin 
in  1827 — Just  four  years  after  the  birth  of 
Megan  Daly's  great-great-grandfather.  Jo- 
seph O'Daly. 

Irishman's  Bio  Post  in  U.S.  UNrvEHsrrr 

Generally  sf>eaiclng.  famed  Notre  Dame 
i  University  and  the  Irish  In  the  U.S.  are 
considered  syncnyuous. 

Actually,  the  sc-'iool  was  founded  In  1843 
by  a  French  religious  Community  of  the 
Congregation  of  the  Holy  Cross.  In  South 
Bend.  Indiana,  but  the  student  body  and 
the  faculty  quickly  assumed  a  heavy  Irish 
American  flavour.  It  was  the  first  American 
Catholic  college  permanently  to  establish  a 
school  of  law.  This  was  in  1869.  It  again 
pioneered  in  1873  when  It  started  courses 
in  civil  engineering. 

Notre  Dame  has  also  been  outstanding  for 
the  quality  of  Its  football  teams.  Cinema 
fans  may  recall  Hollywood's  Pat  O'Brien 
playing  the  title  role  in  a  film  of  Knute 
Rockne.  the  school  football  coach. 

This  year  again,  the  football  team  is  rated 
No  1  among  all  football  teams  In  the  coun- 
try And  even  if  the  players  come  from  a 
dozen  dltTerent  racial  origins,  sports  writers 
continue  to  refer  to  them  as  "The  Fighting 
Irish." 

rmOM    DONEGAL 

Noire  Dame  University,  however,  prides 
Itself  today  on  one  real  live  definite, link 
with  Ireland — the  head  of  the  Department 
of  Philosophy.  He  Is  Father  Ernan  McMulUn. 
a  native  of  Co.  Donegal. 

A  product  of  Maynooth  College  and  the 
National  University  of  Ireland.  Father  Mc- 
MulUn also  studied  tiieoretlcal  physics  at 
the  Institute  of  Advanced  Studies  in  Dublin, 
where  he  wrote  a  dissertation  on  energy 
distributions  in  extensive  cosmic  ray  showers. 
He  later  went  to  Louvain.  where  he  studied 
philosophy  and  received  his  doctoral  degree. 

Notre  Dame  University  has  an  enrollment 
of  7.200  students.  Seventy  university  build- 
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Ings  make  up  the  school  complex  with  a  cam- 
pus of  1.400  acres  at  its  Indiana  home  in  the 
midwest 

laiSH       IN       THE       UNTTED      STATES       EXCEL       IN 

Industry  and  Commerce 

I  have  focussed  In  recent  months  on  a 
number  of  Irish-American  personalities  on 
the  Washington  scene  My  series  has  also  In- 
cluded articles  on  US.  Senators  Philip  Hart, 
of  Michigan:  Eui;ene  McCarthy,  of  Minne- 
sota, and  Mike  Mansfield,  of  Montana. 

Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
I  dealt  with  were  John  GllUgan,  Mike  Kirwan 
and  William  Stanton,  of  Ohio;  John  Pogarty, 
of  Providence.  Rhode  Island:  Maston  Emmet 
O'Neal  and  C.  Elliot  Hagen,  of  Georgia,  and 
Bob  Casey,  of  Texas. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  assume 
that  all  the  talent  of  Americans  of  Irish 
descent  was  political.  In  the  fields  of  indus- 
try and  commerce.  Irish-Americans  are  be- 
coming an  increasingly  potent  factor. 

A  typical  example  is  47-year-old  James  E. 
Sullivan.  President  of  The  Borg  Instruments 
Corp,  of  Delavan.  Wisconsin,  the  largest 
manufacturer  of  automobile  clocks  in  the 
world. 

His  grandfather  Cornelius  Sullivan  bom 
In  1824.  came  from  near  Tralee.  He  went  to 
Boston  about  1856.  where  he  met  Bridget 
Sullivan,  who  came  from  Cork  and  who  be- 
came his  wife,  without  changing  her  last 
name.  They  later  settled  In  Syracuse.  N.Y 
The  Irish-American  Borg  •  •  •  was  himself 
born  In  Syracuse,  where  his  father  Eugene 
F.  Sullivan  became  head  of  the  fire  depart- 
ment They  lived  in  the  Irish  quarter,  called 
"Tlpperary  HIU".  In  later  days,  the  area  was 
unique  for  having  a  traffic  light,  with  the 
green  over  the  red.  to  symbolise  Ireland  over 
England.  One  time  the  city  government 
wished  to  change  this  to  make  the  traffic 
signal  conform  with  all  others:  the  residents 
of  "Tlpperary  Hill"  agitated  so  fiercely,  the 
city  fathers  ceded  and  left  the  green  light 
on    top ! 

Following  World  War  n,  where  he  served 
as  a  captain,  young  Sullivan  In  1947  joined 
the  General  Electric  Co.  In  1966,  he  assumed 
the  general  managership  of  the  Warwick 
Mfg.  Corp.  In  Nlles,  111.,  for  the  concern 
which  made  radios,  record  players,  tape 
recorders  and  HI-FI  equipment. 

In  1958.  he  became  attached  to  the 
Amphenol-Borg  Electronics  Corp.,  as  man- 
ager of  their  cable  and  wire  division,  which 
turns  out  more  co-axial  cable  than  any 
other  such  concern  across  the  globe.  In 
1961.  assumed  the  presidency  of  Borg  Instru- 
ments, where  he  has  been  since. 

President  Sullivan  visited  the  Shannon  In- 
dvistrlal  Estate  and  the  surrounding  coun- 
tryside twice.  On  a  later  trip  he  hoped  to 
spend  more  time  in  Dublin  and  in  exploring 
the  West  of  Ireland. 

Two  Brothers  Who  Are  Potent  Figures  in 
Washington 

Two  brothers.  Hugh  C.  and  Thomas  P. 
Murphy — grandsons  of  Cork  emigrants — are 
potent  figures  on  the  Washington,  D.C.  scene, 
yet  neither  is  an  elective  public  otliclal! 

Hugh  C.  Murphy  is  Administrator  of  the 
Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Training,  for 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Labour,  and  directs 
a  nation-wide  organisation  created  by  Con- 
gress. Among  other  purposes,  it  fosters  equal 
employment  opportunities,  particularly  for 
minority  groups. 

He  Is  a  personal  friend  of  John  F.  Hen- 
ning.  U.S.  Ambassador  to  New  Zealand,  a  fre- 
quent visitor  to  Ireland.  Hugh  visited  Dub- 
lin in  October.  1966.  .nnd  renewed  a  friend- 
ship with  John  A.  Agnew.  of  Stillorgan.  who 
as  chairman  of  An  Cheard  Chomhairle.  had 
previously  studied  manpower  training  pro- 
grammes in  America. 

Grandfather  of  the  two  brothers  was  a 
John  Murphy,  who  was  born  In  Buttervant. 
Co.   Cork,   sometime  around   1860,  and   who 
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left  there  to  go  to  Pennsylvania,  later  settling 
In    New   York.    Their   grandmother   was   El- 
len Condon,  from  near  Mallow. 
genial  official 

Thomas  F.  Murphy  Is  president  of  the 
Bricklayers.  Masons  and  Plasterers  Interna- 
tional Union,  with  headquarters  In  Wash- 
ington. 

Speaking  of  his  Irish  background,  this 
genial  official  told  me: 

"I  knew  my  grandfather,  but,  regrettably, 
he  died  when  I  was  a  very  young  man.  I 
know  he  was  bom  in  Cork  and  went  to 
America  sometime  in  the  1880's.  as  my 
father  was  born  In  New  York  City  in  1890. 
I  have  no  recollection  whatsoever  of  my 
grandmother;  I  believe  she  died  before  I 
vras  bom.  My  grandfather,  as  I  recall,  was  a 
big  man  and  a  very  gentle  soul,  and  a  Fenian. 
So  far  as  I  know,  we  have  no  living  relatives 
here  or  in  Ireland. 

"Some  years  ago  I  visited  Ireland,  bui,  did 
not  go  to  Cork.  I  remembered  having  inquired 
of  my  father  if  there  were  any  relatives  there 
and  he  had  no  knowledge  of  any.  My  visit 
to  the  country,  however,  was  a  marvelous 
experience,  because  the  people  were  warm, 
sentlehearted  and  fun  to  be  with.  I  hope 
to  return  again  some  day." 

Robert  Emmet  Is  Honored 

Washington.  DC  .  Is  as  noted  as  Paris  for 
its  statues  and  monuments.  However,  a 
newly-placed  one  of  Robert  Emmet  In  the 
American  Capital,  is  already  attracting  tre- 
mendous attention. 

The  United  States  Government  relocated 
the  Emmet  statue  two  months  ago.  to  honour 
Ireland's  50th  anniversary  of  the  1916  Rising. 
Tourists  visiting  the  Arlington  Cemetery 
grave  of  the  late  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, have  been  overheard  asking  guards 
to  direct  them  next  to  the  Robert  Emmet 
memorial,  which  Is  located  several  miles 
away,  in  the  heart  of  Washington. 

During  the  vacation  months  ahead.  It  Is 
expected  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Irish  Americans,  from  all  across  the  U.S.. 
will  include  It  In  their  Washington  tours,  as 
will  dozens  of  American  Irish  Societies, 
making  their  annual  pilgrimages  to  the  Ken- 
nedy graveside. 

The  Irish  hero  is  Ideally  situated  on  "Em- 
bassy Row".  Appropriately  enough,  too.  "The 
Darling  of  Erin,"  has  taken  his  American 
stand,  just  two  blocks  from  the  Embassy 
of  Ireland. 

magnificent 

Even  Russian  writer  and  novelist,  Valery 
Tarsls — who  has  been  stripped  of  his  Soviet 
citizenship — who  was  in  Washington  recently 
to  address  the  noted  National  Press  Club — 
went  out  and  placed  a  wreath  In  honour  of 
the  Irish  hero. 

The  setting  In  Washington.  Is  most  mag- 
nificent. The  U.S.  National  Park  Service  has 
done  a  top  flight  job.  arranging  a  sanctuary 
of.  green.  A  low  green  foliage  plant,  known 
as  "Mother-of-Thyme"  has  been  planted  In 
the  terraced  surface. 

IN  bronze 

The  statue  of  Elmmet  Is  In  bronze,  and 
over  7  feet  high.  Three  statues  were  executed 
from  the  original  cast  made  by  talented 
sculptor  Jerome  Connor  In  1916.  The  artist 
had  been  born  In  Annascaul.  Co.  Kerry,  In 
1876,  but  came  here  to  Holyoke,  Mass.,  as  a 
boy. 

This  present  statue  In  Washington  of 
Emmet  has  been  tn  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitute since  1917.  However,  this  year  several 
prominent  Irish  Americans  arranged  Its 
transfer  tn  the  jurisdiction  of  the  U.S.  Na- 
tional Park  Service. 

They  were :  U.S.  Congressman  Michael  Kir- 
wan, of  Youngstown,  Ohio,  Chairman  of  the 
Robert  Emmet  Dedication  Committee:  Rep- 
resentative Kirwan,  vigorous  at  age  80,  has 
30  years  of  service  in  the  U.S.  Congress.  His 
grandparents  left  the  west  of  Ireland  around 
the  halfway  mark  In  the  last  century,  yet 
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Mr.  Kirwan  himself  has  made  six  trips  to 
Ireland  over  the  years.  He  regards  himself 
as  a  personal  friend  of  Frank  Aiken,  Irish 
Minister  for  External  Affairs. 

Vice-chairman  of  the  Robert  Emmet  Dedi- 
cation Committee  It  Congressman  John  E. 
Pogarty,  of  Providence,  Rhode  Inland,  who 
has  completed  25  years  In  the  U.S.  Congress. 
One  of  his  grandfathers  was  Peter  Pogarty. 
of  Knockalong,  Co.  Tlpperary:  a  grand- 
mother. Cora  Whalen.  was  a  native  of 
Mltchelstown.  Co,  Cork.  Ireland  has  never 
had  a  more  dedicated  friend  in  the  U.S.  than 
Representative  Pogarty. 

Tlie  speaker  on  the  recent  Emmet  dedica- 
tion was  the  Hon.  John  W.  McCormack.  of 
Boston,  famed  presiding  officer  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 


Outrageous  Whitewash 


HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OF    SOlTH    C.\R0LINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  14,  1968 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
occasion  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  a  perceptive  dis- 
cussion of  the  so-called  riot  report  of 
the  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Civil  Disorders. 

I  have  previously  spoken  of  the  lack 
of  emphasis  on  morality  in  the  report. 

I  think  the  article  I  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  today  is  particularly 
interesting  because  it  is  written  by  a 
Negro  and  a  man  who  has  been  a  news- 
paper correspondent  and  author  for 
many,  many  years.  The  article  was  dis- 
tributed by  the  North  American  News- 
paper Alliance. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  take  the  op- 
portunity to  read  the  article  since  the 
Advisory  Commission  did  not  trouble  to 
take  testimony  from  people  who  looked  at 
the  problem  from  more  than  one  point 
of  view.  The  article  follows: 
Riot  Report:  An  "OirrRACEOus  Whitewash" 
(By  George  Schuyler) 

New  York. — As  predicted  by  the  suspicious 
when  It  was  appointed  by  President  Johnson 
on  July  29  last  year,  the  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Civil  Disorders  (NACCD)  has 
produced  an  outrageous  whitewash.  It  Is 
Indicative  of  the  pervasive  gutlessness  of 
current  officialdom  and  civil  leadership  on 
all  levels  in  coping  with  the  crisis  confront- 
ing us. 

Not  unexpectedly,  the  police,  perennial 
whipping  boys  of  those  running  Interference 
for  demonstrators,  are  blamed  by  the  com- 
mission for  undue  severity  in  suppressing 
the  riot-prone,  retardate.  extremist-Incited 
and  criminally-inclined  elements  usually  dor- 
mant in  every  city.  The  f>ollce  are  the  first 
line  of  defense  against  the  troglodytes  ever 
waiting  to  mug  pedestrians,  snatch  pocket- 
books,  rape  nurses,  toss  molotov  cocktails, 
overturn  cars,  smash  windows  and  gut  stores. 

The  commission  cries  tut-tut  because  the 
police  fired  volleys  to  suppress  snipers  and 
vandals;  as  if  they  were  supposed  to  tap  mob 
wrists  and  recite  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance 
while  the  town  burned  down  around  their 
ears. 

So  now — the  police  are  advised  to  train 
more  diligently  and.  along  with  other  citi- 
zens, understand  better  the  dimensions  of 
the  emergency  and  the  nature  of  the  i)eople 
with  whom  they  are  dealing.  It  Is  because 
the  pwltce  do  know  the  agitators  and  crim- 
inal elements  with  which  they  are  dealing 
that  the  cities  have  suffered  no  more  than 
they  did.  Illustrative  of  this  knowledge  was 
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the  drop  in  the  Miami.  Pla..  crime  rate  by 
60  per  cent  in  Negro  districts  after  police 
Chief  Walter  Headley  warned  that  "when 
you  start  looting;  we  start  shooting."  Both 
colored  and  white  businessmen  lauded  the 
plummeting  of  the  crime  rate. 

Evidence  of  the  type  of  people  with  whom 
the  police  are  dealing  is  the  decade  of  calum- 
niation they  have  endured,  charged  inces- 
santly with  "police  brutality"  because  they 
refused  to  let  the  underworld  take  over.  Fur- 
ther evidence  in  m.my  cities  is  provided  by 
the  helmets  and  bullet-proof  vests  police  are 
wearing,  and  the  protective  canopies  over  the 
drivers  of  fire  trucks. 

Again  the  Commission  trots  out  the  tired 
old  alibis  for  hoodlums;  that  they  are  frus- 
trated, have  ixx>r  job  prospects,  are  culturally 
deprived  and  do  not  participate  in  govern- 
ment. But  what's  new  about  that?  Who  isn't 
frustrated?  Haven't  the  untrained  and  un- 
willing always  had  poor  Job  prospects?  And 
who  has  stopped  the  people  in  the  slums 
from  visiting  a  library,  attending  their  dis- 
trict political  club,  and  registering  and  vot- 
ing? 

All  of  a  sudden  after  years  of  pe.ice  and 
quiet  the  slum  people  are  aflame;  denounc- 
ing whltey,  making  outrageous  demands  upon 
city,  state  and  federal  treasuries,  baiting  pub- 
lic officials.  Why?  Because  of  the  power  of 
suggestion  and  the  incitement  by  trained 
agitators  with  a  vested  Interest  in  grief  and 
despair. 

For  ten  years  Martin  Luther  King  and  his 
band  of  pulpit-less  parsons  of  the  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference  (SCLC) 
have  roamed  the  country  obstructing  traf- 
fic, slandering  officialdom,  staging  demonstra- 
tions and  inciting  to  riot  all  the  way  from 
Chicago  to  St,  Augustine.  These  have  been 
aided  and  abetted  by  the  Congress  of  Racial 
Equality,  the  Student  Non-Violent  Coordi- 
nating Committee,  the  Deacons  for  Defense 
and  Justice,  the  Black  Panthers  and  a  horde 
of  others  in  cities  across  the  land,  panting 
to  stir  strife. 

As  if  there  were  not  enough  segregation  to 
fight,  the  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People  initiated  and 
has  persisted  in  a  hare-brained  battle  against 
what  it  has  dubbed  de  facto  school  segrega- 
tion. This  has  successfully  kept  the  cities  in 
uproar;  fraying  the  nerves  and  trying  the  pa- 
tience and  tolerance  of  otherwlFC  friendly  or 
indifferent  whites,  and  raising  the  expecta- 
tions of  poor  Negroes  led  by  psychotics. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  commission  de- 
nies that  there  is  or  has  been  any  conspiracy 
behind  the  civil  riots,  when  reasonably  ob- 
servant Americans  see  quite  the  contrary. 
It  is  an  insult  to  the  collective  intelligence. 
The  leaders  of  the  civil  rights  organizations 
have  always  kept  close  liaison.  Recently  they 
have  been  meeting  secretly  with  reporters  ex- 
cluded, as  at  the  Black  Power  Conference  in 
Newark  while  the  surrounding  neighborhood 
smoked  from  vandalism  and  arson,  and  like- 
minded  people  from  Los  Angeles  to  Boston 
gathered  to  blame  white  people  for  every 
Negro  social  malady.  They  all  supported  the 
Conference  of  Federated  Organizations 
(COFO)    in  Mississippi's  travail. 

With  the  cooperation  of  Marxist  student 
groups  on  hundreds  of  campuses,  civil  rights 
leaders  and  spokesmen,  both  extremist  and 
moderate,  have  carried  on  a  campaign  of 
misinformation  and  miseducation.  One  week 
filthy-speech  playwright  Lerol  Jones  stages 
one  of  his  antl-whlte  plays  in  Intermediate 
School  201  in  Harlem  with  the  connivance  of 
the  school  authorities,  the  exclusion  of  all 
reporters  and  the  bankrolling  of  the  Ford 
Foundation;  and  the  next  week  he  attends 
a  three-  day  symposium  on  social  revolution 
at  the  University  of  Oregon  In  Eugene. 

In  fine  fettle,  as  usual,  the  playwright  who 
Is  out  on  ball  for  carrying  arms  during  the 
Newark  shambles  shouted  "we  will  govern 
Newark  or  no  ono  will  govern  it."  He  ob- 
served that  the  only  alternative  to  violence 
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was  for  the  authorities  to  yield  control  of 
the  cities  where  Negroes  formed  majorities. 
Added  the  leader  of  the  Black  Student  Union 
(BSU)  at  San  Francisco  State  College,  Ben 
Stewart:  "The  best  thing  white  people  can 
do  for  Negroes  is  to  die." 

Meanwhile  in  Washington,  DC,  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr.  conferred  with  H.  Rap 
Brown  (now  in  the  New  Orleans  Jug)  and 
Stokely  Carmlchael  at  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  the  Redeemer,  after  Stokely  and 
115  of  his  student  Non-Violent  Coordinating 
Committee  supporters  took  over  a  meeting 
of  the  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Con- 
ference. Carmlchael  had  barged  Into  the 
closed  meeting,  using  storm  trooper  tactics. 
King  capitulated  and  accepted  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  extremists  on  their  promise  to  be 
nonviolent  in  the  coming  siege  of  Wash- 
ington in  April.  As  usual,  the  press  was 
barred.  What  did  these  people  want  to  con- 
ceal? 

Blaming  the  white  people  for  our  racial 
trauma  is  a  cheap,  political  "out"  unworthy 
of  the  positions  the  commissioiiers  hold.  It 
is  cruelly  misleading  the  public  to  imply 
that  by  some  legerdemain  nine-tenths  of  the 
population,  here  or  anywhere  else,  can  be 
brought  to  relinquish  their  prejudices  against 
multiraclalism  by  being  threatened  with 
conflict  and  possible  genocide.  If  this  course 
is  pursued,  the  blacks  will  be  the  ones  to 
suffer. 

The  best  we  can  hope  for  in  this  country  Is 
a  large  measure  of  tolerance  and  cooperation 
between  ovir  diverse  peoples.  There  is  nothing 
wrong  with  prejudice  and  discrimination 
per  se.  Without  them  we  would  be  devoid 
of  individual  personality  and  the  ability  to 
act  in  new  situations.  When  we  reach  the 
point  in  America  that  we  cannot  choose,  in 
effect,  prejudge  the  professions,  associations 
and  neighbors  we  prefer.  It  will  not  be  Amer- 
ica any  more.  Unfortunately,  there  are  igno- 
rant and  evil  people  trying  to  destroy  Amer- 
ica as  we  have  known  it. 

Like  Schopenhauer's  pcrcupines,  we  Amer- 
icans will  have  to  learn  to  huddle  close 
enough  to  keep  warm  but  distant  enough 
not  to  prick  each  other.  Right  now  we  are  on 
a  collision  course,  and  we  had  better  all  hold 
up,  it  is  a  time  for  firmness;  not  flabbiness. 


Cpl.  Patrick  F.  O'Keefe,  U.S.  Army, 
Killed  in  Vietnam 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  14.  1968 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
sad  duty  to  report  that  one  of  my  con- 
stituents, Cpl.  Patrick  P.  O'Keefe,  of 
Yonkers,  N.Y.,  died  in  Vietnam  earlier 
this  month. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  courage  of  this 
young  man  and  to  honor  his  memory  by 
inserting  herewith,  for  inclusion  in  the 
Record,  the  following  article: 
[Prom  the  Yonkers  (N.Y.)  Herald  Statesman, 
Mar.  11.  1968] 
Corporal  O'Keefe  Otra  21st  Loss 

WooDLAWN. — Army  Cpl.  Patrick  Francis 
O'Keefe.  20.  of  4335  Katonah  Ave.,  was  killed 
in  action  in  Da  Nang,  Vietnam  on  March  4. 
He  Is  the  21st  serviceman  from  the  local  area 
to  die  In  that  conflict. 

He  was  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  and 
Nora  O'Keefe. 

Details  as  to  the  actual  circumstances  and 
cause  of  death  were  not  made  available  to 
the  family. 

On  Saturday,  an  Army  sergeant  visited  the 
O'Keefe  home. 
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The  family  received  a  telegram  from  tbe 
Defense  Department  yesterday,  conflnnlng 
the  death  of  their  aon. 

Patrick  waa  drafted  on  April  8.  1967.  He 
waa  attending  Hunter  College.  A  graduate  of 
Pordham  Preparatory  School,  he  was  gradu- 
ated from  St.  Barnabas  Elementary  School. 

He  was  an  avid  basketball  player  and  won 
many  trophies. 

Two  of  his  closest  friends,  with  whom  he 
played  ball,  were  killed  In  Vietnam.  They 
were  Robert  Francis  Oeary  Jr..  19- year -old 
Marine,  killed  on  July  33,  19M  and  Michael 
Cunnlon  of  Mount  Vernon,  30-year-old 
Marine,  killed  July  IS,  19M. 

HU  parenu  said.  "He  just  couldn't  wait 
until  he  was  called  up  for  active  duty." 

He  bad  been  at  Hunter  for  six  months  and 
his  goal  was  a  career  In  engineering. 

Patrick  waa  rejected  for  military  service 
because  of  an  operation  In  his  arm  following 
a  skUng  accident,  said  his  family.  He  had  a 
pin  In  his  forearm,  but  he  went  to  his  family 
doctor  and  got  a  letter  saying  his  condition 
was  acceptable  for  duty. 

The  young  man  took  the  letter  ot  bis  draft 
board  and  was  soon  accepted. 

"The  impelling  factor  In  his  life  to  hasten 
his  military  Induction  was  the  fact  that  his 
buddies  had  enlisted  and  two  were  killed  In 
action."  said  a  member  of  the  family. 

The  O'Keefe  family  was  very  close  and  the 
young  serviceman  wrote  regularly. 

He  had  expressed  hU  deep  sorrow  for  the 
South  Vietnamese  people  living  under  such 
terrible  condltlona  In  his  letters,  said  his 
aunt.  Mrs.  Patrick  O'KeefTe  of  437  Rlverdale 
Ave. 

Patrick  left  for  Vietnam  the  week  before 
Christmas. 

Surviving  are  three  brothers — James.  Mi- 
chael and  PYancla — and  two  sisters.  Maureen 
and  Mrs.  Stephen  (Anne)  Jarski  of  103 
Sunnyslde  Drive. 


CoBsressman  Whaleo  Reports  Virtually 
No  Support  for  the  Pretest  Course  of 
the  Vietnam  War  in  a  Poll  of  His  Cod- 
stituents 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  14.  196S 

Mr.  WH.^LEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  report  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  virtually  no  support  for  the 
present  course  of  action  in  Vietnam  was 
reflected  In  a  poll  of  the  constituents  of 
my  district. 

Only  8  percent  selected  "continue  pres- 
ent course '  of  the  four  Vietnam  war  al- 
ternatives presented.  The  question  posed 
was:  "Which  one  of  the  following  courses 
do  you  favor  for  the  Vietriam  war?" 

The  three  other  choices  listed  were: 
Escalate  further  our  military  effort;  Hold 
key  positions  and  try  to  negotiate  on  a 
settlement :  Withdraw  as  soon  as  possible. 

A  moderate  view  appeared  to  prevail 
overall,  representing  56  percent,  with  31 
percent  selecting  the  "hold  and  negoti- 
ate" preference  and  25  percent  backing 
•  withdraw  as  soon  as  possible." 

The  largest  single  choice,  however, 
was  "escalate  further  our  military  effort" 
with  35  percent. 

Of  additional  significance  Is  the  at- 
titude of  42  percent  of  the  respondents 
who  felt  that  the  United  States  should 
"agree  to  a  Vietnam  truce  if  recognition 
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of  the  Vietcong  is  one  of  the  ocmdl- 
tions."  OppOvSing  this  were  36  percent  of 
the  respondents  with  20  percent  un- 
decided. 

On  the  third  Vietnam  war  question — 
Do  you  feel  that  you  have  a  clear  under- 
standing of  why  the  United  States  is 
fighting  in  Vietnjun? — 57  percent  indi- 
cated they  did:  33  percent  said  they  did 
not;  and  the  remaining  9  percent  were 
undecided. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  consider  these  views  of 
my  constituents  to  be  extremely  signif- 
icant, particularly  in  view  of  the  serious 
stage  the  war  appears  to  be  entering. 
With  more  than  22,500  poll  replies  in 
hand.  I  feel  that  the  general  impression 
I  have  had  of  the  attitudes  of  residents 
of  my  district,  gained  through  letters 
and  hundreds  of  personal  conversations, 
now  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  enclose  herewith  the 
results  of  the  poll  I  conducted  of  the 
Third  Ohio  District  for  the  Information 
of  my  colleagues: 

(Results  In  percent) 

1  Which  I  Of  the  following  courses  do 
you  favor  for  the  Vietnam  war? 

Continue  present  course. 8 

Escalate  further  our  military  effort 35 

Hold  key  positions  and  try  to  negotiate 

a  settlement - 31 

Withdraw  as  soon  as  possible 25 

3  Do  you  feel  that  you  have  a  clear  under- 
standing of  why  the  United  States  Is  fight- 
ing In  Vietnam? 

Yes  — - 57 

No 33 

Undecided   9 

3.  Should  the  United  States  agree  to  a 
Vietnam  truce  If  recognition  of  the  Vietcong 
is  one  of  the  conditions? 

Yes 42 

No 36 

Undecided    - 20 

4  Which  4  of  the  following  would  re- 
ceive your  highest  priority  for  spending 
reductions? 

Defense 24 

Foreign  aid 68 

Agriculture    20 

Public  works 20 

Education —  12 

Health — 8 

Highways   12 

Poverty   program 40 

Aid  to  cities 28 

Beautlflcatlon 60 

Supersonic   transport 44 

Space  exploration ...... ..  36 

Antlcrlme   programs 12 

Air  and  water  pollution 8 

5.  Do  you  favor  leglslaUon  regulating  the 
sale  of  firearms? 

Yes   62 

No 32 

Undecided    5 

6.  As  of  today,  are  you  In  favor  of  the 
proposed  surtax? 

Yes   - 24 

No - -  63 

Undecided 12 

7.  Do  you  favor  steps  to  create  an  all- 
volunteer  Army  and  reduce  draft  calls  to 
zero   except   in   emergencies? 

Yes --- 46 

No 45 

Undecided    — -     8 

8.  Do  you  favor  leglslaUon  that  proposes 
to  shift  national  holidays  to  Mondays,  thus 
Increasing  the  number  of  3-day  weekends? 
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Yes 47 

No - - 46 

Undecided    7 

( Some  totals  do  not  add  up  to  100  percent 
because  individual  answers  were  rounded  off 
and  in  some  cases  were  left  blank.  Question 
4  totals  400  percent  because  the  question 
asked  for  four  answers.) 


Madison  Brooks,  Coach  of  the  Year 
iaOVC 


HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or    TENNESSEX 

IN  THE  HOUgE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  14.  1968 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
evening  in  Lexington,  Ky.,  the  East  Ten- 
nessee State  University  basketball  Buc- 
caneers will  go  against  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity in  the  semifinals  of  the  NCAA 
Mideast  regional  tournament. 

The  Bucs,  making  their  first  appear- 
ance in  the  NCAA  tournament,  surprised 
a  tough  Florida  State  team  last  Satur- 
day night  in  Kent,  Ohio,  by  a  score  of 
79  to  69.  making  their  trip  to  Lexington 
possible. 

Coach  J.  Madison  Brooks  and  his  Buc- 
caneers have  won  the  hearts  of  all  east 
Tennesseans,  as  witnessed  by  a  crowd  of 
around  2,000  students  and  fans  who  met 
the  team  on  their  return  from  Kent  last 
Sunday,  and  regardless  of  the  outcome 
of  the  game  in  Lexington,  this  edition  of 
the  Buccaneers  will  be  remembered  for 
many  years  to  come. 

It  was  this  team  which  gave  Madison 
Brooks  his  300th  win  as  a  college  coach, 
placing  him  16th  among  active  coaches 
in  alltime  winning  percentage. 

During  his  20  years  as  head  basketball 
coach  at  ETSU,  Coach  Brooks  has  had 
seasons  of  glory  mixed  with  years  of 
frustration.  Through  it  all,  however,  he 
has  been  first  of  all  a  gentleman  who  has 
earned  the  respect  of  his  players  and 
fans  across  the  country. 

Earlier  this  week.  Coach  Brooks  was 
named  "Coach  of  the  Year"  by  his  fel- 
low coaches  in  the  Ohio  Valley  Confer- 
ence, while  two  members  of  the  team, 
senior  center  Ernie  Sims  and  junior 
guard  Harley  Swift,  were  named  to  the 
All-OVC  team. 

Well-deserved  honors  indeed  for  these 
three,  as  well  as  for  Richard  Arnold, 
Leroy  Fisher  and  Mike  Kretzer,  the  re- 
maining starters,  and  the  entire  ETSU 
team. 

The  following  article  from  the  Knox- 
ville,  Tenn.,  Journal  on  Coach  Brooks' 
career  will  be  of  interest  to  sports  fans 
everywhere,  and  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  wish  the  1968  Buccaneers 
the  very  best  of  luck  in  Lexington. 

The  article  follows: 
ETSU's  Madison  Bbooks  Aims  Well,  Becomes 

OVC'S   WlNNINGCBT   COACH 

(By  Alex  Simpson) 

Bast  Tennessee  State  University  head 
basketball  coach  J.  Madison  Brooks  was  bom 
Nov.  28.  1915  In  Almwell,  La.,  and  he  has  been 
aiming  well  ever  since  as  evidenced  by  his 
coaching  record  as  ETSU,  currently  battling 
for  Its  first  NCAA  Tournament  championship. 

Now  completing  his  20th  year  as  the  Buc- 
caneer mentor.  Brooks  adds  this  first  appear- 
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anoe  In  an  NCAA  Regional  playoff  and  being 
voted  the  Ohio  Valley  Conference  Ooach  of 
the  Year  for  1967-1968  to  his  myriad  of 
honors. 

Two  of  hU  aoas — Junior  guard  Harley 
SwUt  and  senior  center  Ernie  Sims — were 
named  to  the  All-OVC  team  and  senior 
guard  Richard  Arnold  received  honorable 
mention.  Swift  finished  second  to  Western 
Kentucky's  Wayne  Chapman  in  the  race 
for  Player  of  the  Yet  honors. 
The  Bucs  meet  the  Iowa-Ohio  State  winner 
in  the  NCAA  Mid-Bast  Regional  quarterfinals 
Friday  night  In  Iiexlngton  after  defeating 
Florida  State  79-69  In  first  pound  action  last 
Saturday  night  In  Kent,  Ohio. 

Other  post-season  toumannent  appear- 
ances for  Brooks-ooached  Bast  Tennessee 
teams  include  three  NAIA  district  playoffs 
and  one  In  the  first  NCAA  College  Division 
tournament  In  1957.  In  the  NCAA  meet  the 
Bucs  nipped  Centenary,  63-61,  In  Shreveport, 
La.,  and  lost  to  Kentucky  Wesleyan,  84-73,  in 
Owensboro,  Ky. 

Brooks,  a  1937  graduate  of  Louisiana  Tech, 
passed  the  "300  career  win"  mark  this  season 
when  his  Buccaneers  downed  Morehead  State 
on  Jan.  29  and  now  has  a  career  mark  of  308 
wins  and  198  losses  (or  a  60.8  percent  win- 
ning percentage. 

The  Bucs  nipped  Appalachian  56-53  In  a 
thriller  Dec.  6,  1948  to  record  win  No.  one  for 
Brooks-coached  ETTSU  fives. 

Brooks  has  earned  enough  wins  to  place 
him  16th  among  active  coaches  In  all-time 
winning  percentage  He  has  the  most  wins  of 
any  active  Ohio  Valley  Conference  coach. 

ETSU  and  Upper  East  Tennessee  paid  spe- 
cial tribute  to  Brooks  with  a  dinner  honor- 
ing his  300th  victory.  Handling  the  festiv- 
ities, appropriately,  was  Jimmy  Smyth,  vet- 
eran sports  editor  of  the  Johnson  City  Press- 
Chronicle.  Smyth  personally  reported  both 
win  No.  1  and  win  No.  300  and  has  missed 
very  few  of  the  other  victories  Brooks  has 
scored. 

Smyth's  game  story  20  years  ago  relates 
that  "the  lead  changed  hands  seven  times," 
and  that  State  trailed  by  51-47  with  two 
minutes  to  go.  At  that  point,  two  buckets 
by  Gene  Derrick  (now  head  basketball  coach 
at  Tennessee  Military  Institute  at  Sweet- 
water tied  the  score,  and,  after  a  Mountaineer 
free  throw  gave  Appalachian  another  brief 
lead.  Herb  (Jack)  Sea  ton,  now  a  Johnson  City 
businessman,  fired  in  a  set  shot  to  give  the 
Bucs  the  lead  for  good  at  53-52.  Derrick,  who 
finished  the  night  with  20  points,  hit  an- 
other field  goal  at  this  point,  and  Gene 
Quarrels  ( now  head  basketball  coach  at  Mor- 
rlstown  High)  Iced  It  with  a  free  throw. 

The  modern  Buccaneers  had  another  big 
scare  Jan  29  before  posting  win  No.  300. 

ETSU  let  a  16-polnt  mid-second  half  lead 
melt  to  two  with  less  than  two  minutes  to 
play  before  Mike  Kretzer  and  Harley  Swift 
locked  it  up  with  free  throws. 

'What  Madison  Brooks  has  done  for  basket- 
ball at  ETSU  has  gone  relatively  unsung," 
Smyth  said.  "When  he  came  here,  the  pro- 
gram and  Its  scope  was  limited,  and  he  has 
built  It  to  the  point  that  ETSU  Is  definitely 
a  national  contender  this  season." 

Brooks  came  to  East  Tennessee  In  1948 
after  a  brilliant  11 -year  high  school  coach- 
ing career  during  which  his  teams  won  165 
and  lost  54  in  basketball  and  had  a  62-30 
football  record. 

He  served  for  four  years  as  an  end  coach 
at  ETSU  before  turning  his  full  efforts  to 
basketball  in  1962-53. 

Brooks  Is  a  full  professor  In  the  College  of 
Education.  He  holds  a  master's  degree  from 
Louisiana  State  University. 

He  Is  married  to  the  former  Nelda  Nobles 
of  Ruston.  La.  The  Brooks  have  two  children. 
Dr.  John  M.  Brooks,  25,  and  Sally,  22. 

Brooks,  like  ETSU  Athletic  Director  John 
Robert  Bell,  envisions  a  great  future  for 
State  University's  athletics.  And  we  do,  too. 
Thty'Tt  certainly  in  capable  hands. 
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EcoBonic  Stresses  and  Pains  in  Moscow's 
Empire 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OP    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  14,  1968 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  dangerous  fallacies  circulat- 
ing today  is  that  a  polycentrlsm  of  Com- 
munist power  is  at  work  in  the  Red  em- 
pire to  bring  about  the  "independence" 
of  Red  states  from  Russian  influence 
and  domination  and  the  eventual  col- 
lapse of  the  empire.  Upon  this  fallacy  is 
predicted  the  wishful  thought  that  the 
United  States  may  be  spared  further 
Vletnams  and  "wars  of  national  libera- 
tion." If  only  the  proponents  of  this  fal- 
lacious thesis  would  soberly  examine  the 
differential  power  structure  of  the  Red 
empire  and  pay  less  heed  to  the  super- 
ficial squabbles  between  and  among  the 
various  Communist  Parties. 

The  new  book  on  "The  Vulnerable  Rus- 
sians" concentrates  on  the  determining 
power  of  imperlo-coloniallst  Moscow. 
Ideological  sideshows  are  assigned  their 
nominal  value  In  the  comprehensive  con- 
text of  the  global  power  play.  Authored 
by  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobrlansky  of  Georgetown 
University,  the  book  is  simply  written, 
revealing  in  numerous  respects,  and 
documented  throughout.  With  broad  per- 
spective, it  shows  the  ultimate  depend- 
ence of  all  the  non-Russian  Red  states 
on  the  Soviet  Union. 

"The  Vulnerable  Russians"  is  now 
available  at  the  Georgetown  University 
Bookstore,  White  Gravenor,  Georgetown 
University,  Washington,  D.C.  However, 
some  excerpts  from  the  book  will  give  the 
reader  an  indication  of  the  novel  nature 
of  the  work. 

The  excerpts  follow : 
Economic  Stresses  and  Pains  in  Moscow's 
Empire 
"Supreme  excellence  consists  In  breaking 
the    enemy's    reslstence    without    fighting" 

— Sun  Tzu. 
Sun  Tzu.  an  immortal  Chinese  strategist 
m  his  own  right,  provided  the  words  that 
express  best  the  nature  of  both  Red  Chinese 
and  Soviet  Russian  political  warfare.  He  set 
forth  an  Ideal  of  behavior  by  which  we 
should  be  guided  In  the  interest  of  our  own 
survival.  Whether  we  will,  only  time  will  tell. 
•  •  •  •  • 

To  begin  with,  there  are  absolutely  no 
grounds  for  American  complacency  about  the 
expanding  economic  base  of  imperialist 
Russian  totalitarianism,  this  despite  Its 
agricultural  and  other  difficulties.  To  some 
this  may  seem  to  be  an  extreme  and  perhaps 
an  alarmist  statement,  particularly  in  the 
light  of  the  weaknesses  and  vulnerabilities 
summarized  In  the  preceding  chapter.  But 
the  overall  fact  is  that  In  the  context  of 
present  and  foreseeable  conditions,  the  In- 
crease of  economic  power  and  resources  In 
the  Soviet  Union  is  a  serious  growing  threat 
to  the  sefcurlty  Interests  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Free  World.  By  virtue  of  a  totali- 
tarian disposition  of  resources,  this  threat 
becomes  magnified  even  in  the  face  of  any 
accelerated  economic  growth  In  the  Free 
World.  Those  who  smugly  display  an  indif- 
ference to  this  threat  are  usually  not  only 
unfamiliar  with  the  total  economic  picture 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  not  to  mention  all  of 
Eastern  Europe,  but  also  are  Incapable  of  re- 
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latlng  the  economic  data  to  the  permanent 
cold  war  being  waged  by  Moscow.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  It  would  amaze  them  to  learn  that 
the  danger  on  economic  grounds  had  existed 
even  before  the  appearance  of  the  hysteria- 
Inducing  sputniks. 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  this  respect,  the  foremost  problem  fac- 
ing us  Is  that  of  carefully  separating  the 
propaganda  chaff  from  the  true  grain  of  eco- 
nomic reality.  Its  solution  Involves  not  only 
a  balanced  handling  of  the  economic  data 
on  the  Soviet  Union,  but  also  a  scrupulous 
observance  of  certain  distinctions  grounded 
in  an  historico-political  framework  of  analy- 
sis. Once  having  accomplished  this  we  shall 
find  ourselves  in  analytic  position  to  assess 
validly  the  economic  achievements  of  im- 
perialist Russia  and  to  take  seriously  the 
growing  economic  power  of  Its  empire. 

•  •  •  •  • 

ECONOMIC  ESSENTIALS  OF  THE  USSR 

The  usual  definitional  fissumptlon  that 
the  economic  structure  In  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  a  national  one  like  ours  is  a  fundamental 
error.  Comparisons  built  on  the  basis  of  this 
assumption  lead  to  a  distorted  economic  pic- 
ture which  benefits  the  alms  of  Russian 
propaganda  and  also  conceals  certain  Intrin- 
sic weaknesses  in  this  structure.  For  the 
present,  however,  we  shall  view  the  economy 
in  the  USSR  as  an  entitative  object,  and 
any  comparisons  drawn  between  it  and  our 
economy  will  be  made  with  this  major  res- 
ervation. 

•  *  •  •  • 

Unlike  that  of  the  United  States,  the  USSR 
economy  has  been  a  cold  war  economy  where 
consumer  Interests  possess  no  directive  force 
In  its  orientation.  Further  concessions  made 
to  the  consumer  under  the  Brezhnev-Kosygln 
regime  will  not  alter  substantially  the  top 
priorities  of  military  and  space  allocations. 

This  last  point  cannot  be  too  strongly  em- 
phasized. By  the  very  nature  of  things — 
chiefly  the  imperlo-colonlal  structure  of  the 
USSR— the  top  priorities  of  military  prowess, 
space  breakthroughs,  and  heavy  goods  ad- 
vancement will  be  served  by  "profits  in- 
centive," Industrial  and  agricultural  reorga- 
nization, and  consumer  market  orientation. 
The  growing  Illusion  that  these  changes  rep- 
resent a  capitalistic  drift  is  another  one  of 
the  outstanding  myths  we  wish  to  live  by. 
.  •  •  •  • 

As  shall  be  seen,  the  pressure  for  a  higher 
standard  of  living  In  the  USSR  is  an  im- 
portant factor  with  which  Moscow  Is  at- 
tempting to  reckon  by  means  of  balanced 
calculation  and  pragmatic  control.  The  piti- 
fully low  standard  of  living  there  has  al- 
ways been  a  sore  and  weak  spot  In  Soviet 
Russian  propaganda.  It  Is  true,  as  one  writer 
puts  It,  'To  Khrushchev  and  his  colleagues, 
the  concessions  which  have  been  made  are 
part  of  the  search  for  the  most  effective  way 
of  pursuing  the  aim  of  overtaking  the  West 
and  winning  the  support  of  tht  uncommitted 
world." 

.  •  •  •  • 

Viewing  the  forest  rather  than  the  trees, 
this  Is  the  only  Interpretation  that  can 
rationally  be  given  to  the  available  data. 
Moscow's  statistics,  though  somewhat  more 
Informative  now  than  In  the  past,  continue 
to  be  marked  by  fraudulent  distortions.  As 
other  media  of  formed  Impressions,  they  are 
a  tool  of  Moscow's  propaganda.  Nevertheless, 
from  them  one  can  glean  the  salient  eco- 
nomic directions  of  Soviet  Russian  totalitari- 
anism as  outlined  above.  Our  official  esti- 
mates place  the  Soviet  GIP  (gross  Imperial 
product)  at  about  50  percent  of  our  GNP 
(gross  national  product)  or  roughly.  In  1965. 
about  $335  billion.  This  Is  a  liberal  and 
disputable  estimate;  a  lower  GIP.  under  $300 
billion,  is  truer  to  fact. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Despite  Moscow's  boasts  of  operating  at 
over  60  percent  of  our  present  annual  gross 
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product  and  despite  our  liberal  official  esti- 
mates of  "about  50  percent,"  It  is  reasonable 
to  maintain  that  the  present  GIP  of  the 
USSR  Is  approximately  45  percent  of  our 
ONP  and  Soviet  industrial  output  about  55 
percent  of  ours.  In  characteristic  Potemkln 
Village  economic  display  the  cultural  ex- 
hlbiu  of  the  USSR  have  shown,  by  far.  more 
of  what  Moscow  would  like  to  have  than 
what  It  currently  has  or  In  this  decade  could 
have  In  depth  and  Impressive  volume.  More- 
over, from  1962  through  19€5  the  Seven  Year 
Plan  was  In  substantlul  rout  and  the  rates 
of  growth  were  about  half  of  the  projected 
rates. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Moreover,    considering    the    relatively    few 

commodities  analyzed,  the  comparisons 
usually  drawn  between  the  USSR  and  the 
United  States  are  on  an  Inadequate  statistical 
basis.  The  rich  diversity  and  quality  of  i;oods 
produced  here  are  conspicuously  lacking  In 
the  Soviet  Union.  In  terms  of  fundamental 
human  values  and  the  function  of  any  eco- 
nomic system  to  serve  personal  ends  efficient- 
ly and  equitably,  there  is  really  no  basis 
of  comparison  between  our  system  and  the 
totalitarian  technocracy  In  the  USSR.  And 
when  we  are  concerned  with  the  question 
of  vulnerabilities  in  the  USSR,  quantitative 
Indicators  of  output,  growth,  and  so-called 
economic  pro^ass  ore  certainly  not  reliable 
indicators  of  the  real  power  and  strength 
of  a  contrived  political  body  such  as  the 
Soviet  Union.  This  Is  a  most  crucial  point 
when  an  analysis  of  comparative  power  Is 
made. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Working  on  a  new  Five  Year  Plan  for 
1966-70.  Moscow  would  have  us  forget  the 
striking  lessons  of  its  recent  Seven  Year  Plan. 
It  Is  not  our  intention  to  analyze  the  Seven 
Year  Plan  here.  but.  despite  subsequent 
plans,  the  problems  suggested  by  It  are  essen- 
tial to  our  understanding  of  the  possible  areas 
of  Soviet  Russian  economic  vulnerability. 
The  plan  Itself  was  In  part  a  cover-up  for 
the  failure  of  the  Sixth  Five  Year  Plan.  As 
concerned  the  needs  and  wants  of  the  under- 
lying population  It  substantially  repeated  the 
promises  of  all  prcvlotis  plans,  except  for  the 
carrot -dangling  concessions  noted  earlier  and 
which  very  likely  will  be  broadened  In  the 
future. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Over  forty  years  of  promises  In  material 

betterment  for  the  population  under  Mos- 
cow rule  are  definitely  an  area  of  vulner- 
ability. A  new  high-Income  class  has  emerged 
at  the  expense  of  the  laboring  population, 
whose  efforts  are  exploited  to  advance  the 
dubious  glories  of  the  ruling  Russian  state. 
Also,  the  adverse  effects  of  any  marked  In- 
crease In  general  standards  of  living  upon 
totalitarian  socialist  planning  and  enterprise 
are  being  adroitly  precluded. 

The  Inherent  weakness  In  the  technocratic 
totalitarian  structure  nevertheless  exists. 
Khrushchev  himself  occasionally  took  public 
cognizance  of  It.  "Comrades."  lie  said  to  an 
audience  in  Czecho-Slovakla.  "woxild  It  be 
bad  if  to  a  good  theory  of  Marxlan-Lenlnlsm 
we  attach  a  piece  of  meat  and  a  good  piece 
of  lard,  along  with  a  little  milk:  then  even 
the  most  thick-headed,  lazy  good-for-nothing 
could  learn  Marxlst-Lenlnlst  theory."  Aside 
from  the  Ideological  trappings,  Marxism  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  operations  of  techno- 
cratic Russian  totalitarianism. 

•  •  «  •  • 

Heightened  labor  productivity  also  Involves 
a  residual  factor.  Just  as  extensive  mechani- 
zation is  no  complete  substitute  for  a  fair 
remuneration  to  workers,  so  the  process  of 
expanding  capacity  and  increasing  capital  per 
worker  cannot  In  itself  guarantee  the  neces- 
sary changes  In  the  skill,  application,  and 
training  of  labor,  nor  In  efficient  manage- 
ment. These,  too,  affect  labor  productivity. 
Traditionally   being   excellent   copyists    and 
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wholesale  borrowers  from  others,  the  Rus- 
sians will  attempt  to  rapidly  Institute  auto- 
mation on  a  large  scale  in  order  to  cope  with 
the  general  problem  of  Increased  productiv- 
ity. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  USSR  ecnomy  Is  affilcted  with  numer- 
ous problems,  but  this  does  not  mean  that 
consequently  there  are  an  equivalent  num- 
ber of  points  of  possible  vulnerability.  The 
same  applies  tu  our  economy  and  Its  many 
problems.  For  the  USSR  outstanding  prob- 
lems of  adequate  and  economically  distrib- 
uted labor  and  capital  resources,  imbalances 
and  stresses,  short  mineral  supplies,  rational 
allocation,  the  prospect  of  diminishing  re- 
turns, the  need  for  accelerated  agricultural 
production,  and  many  other  problems  can  be 
cited.  The  recurring  promise  of  a  reduction 
in  labor  hours  to  35  hours  per  week  by  the 
end  of  this  decade  appears  rather  hollow  In 
the  face  of  acute  labor  shortages  in  many 
sectors.  Due  to  birth  losses,  the  heavy  death 
toll  in  the  last  war  has  left  Its  mark  In  the 
smaller  cvu-rent  Intake  of  new  labor.  The  little 
appreciated  record  of  Soviet  Russian  geno- 
cide has  also  taken  Its  substantial  toll  In 
this  respect. 

•  •  •  •  « 

A  detailed  examination  of  each  sector  given 
above  cannot  but  produce  results  which.  In 
the  aggregate,  would  show  a  highly  dislo- 
cated economy  simmering  with  numeroiu 
basic  weaknesses.  These  In  turn  form  the 
economic  explanation  of  Moscow's  play  for 
Indispensable  time  and  "coexistence"  In  the 
diplomatic  sphere.  They  demonstrate,  too,  a 
good  deal  of  foolishness  in  the  uncritical 
comparisons  made  between  the  U.S.  economy 
and  that  In  the  USSR.  Where,  for  instance, 
in  the  former  only  10  percent  of  the  labor 
force  Is  required  to  produce  farm  output 
that  exceeds,  at  that,  by  one-third  the  total 
agricultural  output  of  the  USSR,  which  em- 
ploys about  40  percent  of  Its  total  labor  con- 
tingent, or  over  35  million  farm  workers,  com- 
parisons on  the  basis  of  sound  economic  prin- 
ciples are  almost  precluded. 

«  •  •  •  • 

8WV  TARGETS 

Weakness,  whether  economic  or  any  other 
type,  is  only  a  potential  vulnerability.  In  a 
.sense  it  Is  subjective,  and  for  It  to  become 
a  real  point  of  vulnerability  an  objective 
stimulus  is  required.  As  noted  above,  numer- 
ous weaknesses  exist  in  the  USSR  economy, 
but  these,  within  a  totalitarian  framework, 
cannot  be  regarded  as  actual  vulnerabilities. 
Many  of  them  have  existed  for  some  time, 
and  the  myopia  and  failures  of  Nazi  German 
policy  during  the  war  showed  that  a  whole- 
some stimulus  was  required  to  convert  them 
Into  active  and  decisive  vulnerabilities. 

•  «  •  «  • 

Programmatic  action  designed  to  transform 
economic  weaknesses  in  the  Soviet  Union  Into 
vulnerabilities  would  necessitate,  however,  a 
radical  change  in  our  conceptions  with  re- 
gard to  the  economy  of  the  USSR.  Maximum 
returns  from  such  action  can  only  be  realized 
by  the  adoption  of  a  realistic  conceptual  con- 
text In  line  with  historical  development  and 
truth.  As  pointed  out  before,  much  of  the 
present  economic  output  on  the  USSR  Is 
actually  produced  In  a  historical  vacuum. 
In  effect,  it  .serves  the  end  of  economic  Infor- 
mation without  adequate  and  realistic  In- 
terpretation and  iJerspectlve,  Prom  our  com- 
plete socio-economic  viewpoint,  to  compare 
the  economy  In  the  USSR  with  that  of  the 
United  States,  to  speak  in  terms  of  compara- 
tive gross  "national"  products,  to  suggest  that 
compared  outputs  in  industrial  and  agricul- 
tural pursuits  represent  true  yardsticks  of 
relative  power  positions  Is  not  only  con- 
ceptually misleading  but  for  sane  policy  pur- 
poses also  nonsensical. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Yet.  this  is  the  state  of  our  analyses  today. 

Although    his    conclusions    are    politically 
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wanting,  Walter  Kolarz  at  least  shows  sound- 
ness In  basic  concept  by  titling  his  work  on 
the  Soviet  Union,  Russia  and  Her  Colonies. 
His  economic  observations  make  real  sense 
because  of  his  historical  grasp  of  the  situa- 
tion. This  Is  shown,  for  example,  when  he 
points  out  that  the  "heroes  of  the  October 
Revolution  and  of  the  Civil  War  In  the  non- 
Russian  territories  of  what  Is  now  the  Soviet 
Union  were  primarily  Russian  or  people  of 
non-Russian  nationalities  who  had  severed 
their  links  with  their  nation  of  origin  and 
adopted  Russian  culture."  Of  the  latter,  in 
reality  prototypical  quislings,  there  were  only 
a  few. 

•  *  •  *  • 

The  total  industrial  production  of  the  Em- 
pire Is  only  about  25  p>ercent  of  total  world 
output.  In  1965  it  was  only  slightly  higher, 
with  the  Free  World  still  producing  o\er  70 
percent  of  the  total  On  this  conceptually 
sounder  basis  of  comparison,  rather  than  the 
Invalid  basis  of  United  States  vIs-a-vIs  USSR, 
the  economic  picture  assumes  a  different 
light,  although  the  aforementioned  danger  In 
Che  use  of  augmented  resources  still  remains. 

In  addition,  many  students  uncritically 
turn  to  individual  commodities  for  their 
usual  comparative  analyses.  Without  its  in- 
ternal colonies  and  "satellites."  Russia's  pro- 
dxictlon  of  steel,  for  example,  would  be  less 
than  that  of  Free  Europe  alone. 

•  -  «  .  • 

PRIME    EMPnilCAL    POINTS 

The  empire  concept  and  the  framework  of 
reference  embraced  by  It  call  for  a  different 
and  more  rewarding  direction  of  research 
than  what  is  currently  taking  place.  Eco- 
nomic relations  between  the  Russian  Soviet 
Federative  Socialist  Republic  and  any  or  all 
of  the  captive  non-Russian  nations  In  the 
USSR  would  now  be  the  focal  point  of  schol- 
arly attention.  Its  results  on  colonialist  ex- 
ploitation and  economic  Imperialism  within 
the  USSR  would  form  the  basis  for  a  very 
pragmatic  cultivation  of  one  of  the  foremost 
weaknesses  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  counter- 
vailing impact  of  this  on  Moscow's  economic 
propaganda  in  Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin 
America  would  unquestionably  be  tremen- 
dous and  at  relatively  little  cost  to  us. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Without  these  colonies  and  resources.  I 
repeat.  Russia  Itself  would  be  only  a  second 
or  third-rate  {>ower.  Economic  parasitism 
and  exploitation  enable  it  to  bluff  diplomat- 
ically a  great  power  status,  and  most  amaz- 
ing Is  the  degree  to  which  Free  World  powers 
have  fallen  for  this.  Without  Ukraine,  Turk- 
estan. White  Ruthenla.  the  Baltic  nations, 
and  the  Caucasus.  Russia's  agricultural  base 
would,  relatively  speaking,  be  no  more  than 
that  of  a  united  Germany.  The  coal  deposits 
m  Ukraine's  Donets  Basin.  Turkestan's 
Karaganda,  and  elsewhere  would  be  a  heavy 
subtraction  from  Its  annual  coal  output.  The 
iron  ore  of  eastern  Ukraine  and  Transcau- 
casia, the  oil  of  Azerbaijan  and  Idel-Ural.  the 
manganese  of  Georgia  and  Ukraine  (90  per- 
cent of  USSR  output) .  the  copper,  lead.  zinc, 
silver  (one-half  of  USSR  output),  and  other 
resources  In  Turkestan,  all  these  and  more 
play  the  major  role  in  Moscow's  pretension 
as  a  great  power.  One  cannot  find  a  circu- 
lating text  in  our  universities  that  realis- 
tically enumerates  these  basic  resources  In 
terms  of  the  useful  Russian 'non-Russian 
categories  advanced  here.  The  few  more  spe- 
cialized and  historical  works  available  on 
this  score  are  helpful  Introductions  to  the 
type  of  work  needed. 

•  •  •  *  • 
Present   stress    on    metallurgy,    chemicals. 

and  natural  gas  production  Indicates  that 
Ukraine  has  assumed  equally  Important  per- 
centages of  all-Unlon  product  In  these  fields. 
In  exports  the  national  economy  of  Ukraine — 
and  In  the  USSR  It  is  designated  as  such — 
sends  products  to  about  fifty-five  countries. 
Its  percentage  ratio  of   total   USSR  exports 
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for  1858  was  rather  high  In  many  commodi- 
ties: pig  Iron  93.8  percent,  rolled  steel  66.5 
percent.  Iron  ore  98.2  percent,  coal  47  per- 
cent, coke  53.4  percent,  sugar  68.1  percent. 
It  appears  that  Moscow  utilizes  Its  colonies 
to  the  utmost  In  Implementing  its  global  ob- 
jectives. Their  role  In  the  type  of  economic 
warfare  being  built  up  by  Moscow  against 
the  Free  World  Is  nigh  crucial. 

POTENTIAL   VULNERABILITIES    IN    MOSCOW'S   EM- 
PIRE   ECONOMY 

•  •  •  •  • 

Speaking  of  cold  War  programming,  let  me 
give  Just  one  example  in  this  respect.  When 
all  is  said  and  done  about  economic  statis- 
tics, comparisons  and  appraisals  on  the  eco- 
nomic development  nnd  growth  of  the  USSR, 
one  stark  truth  emerges  to  drown  out  all  such 
analytic  sophistication:  the  colonial  empire 
economy  of  the  USSR,  as  well  as  its  satrap 
and  satellite  economies  in  Europe  and  Asia, 
has  conclusively  demonstrated  its  inability 
to  feed  its  subjugated  populations  with  ade- 
quate consistency.  We  do  not  think  once 
about  the  accessible  food  appearing  on  our 
tables  dally.  What  would  we  think  of  our 
economy  If  such  easy  accessibility  were 
periodically  Interrupted? 

•  •  •  •  * 

To  conclude,  then,  our  failure  to  reshape 
our  basic  conceptions  with  reference  to  the 
USSR  will  doubtlessly  lead  us  into  several 
short-sighted  ventures  contributing  to  the 
further  expansion  of  the  economic  monster 
which  we  have  only  too  often  helped  In  the 
past.  Expanded  and  liberal  East-West  trade, 
so  reminiscent  of  our  foolhardy  trade  with 
the  Axis  powers  before  World  War  II,  is  such 
a  venture. 


Tlie  Hawk  It  Almost  Free 


HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  14,  1968 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  world  of  nature  is  a  refuge 
from  the  troubles  that  man  brings  upon 
himself.  Unhappily,  man  often  takes  his 
worst  habits  into  the  woods  and  fields, 
and  thereby  upsets  the  balance  of  nature 
at  the  expense  of  the  wonderful  and 
fascinating  creatures  who  live  in  the 
wilds.  It  is  good  to  hear  that  this  balance 
is  now  being  redressed  in  some  measure. 

In  a  recent  column  in  the  Frederick, 
Md.,  Post,  Mr.  Jim  Gilford  reported  that 
new  efforts  are  being  made  to  protect 
hawks.  I  would  like  to  include  his  find- 
ings in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
The  Hawk  Is  Almost  Free 
(By   Jim   Gilford) 

After  years  of  being  maligned,  slandered 
and  harassed,  hawks  are  home  free — almost. 

Some  still  are  killed  each  year  by  people 
who  have  the  mlstken  idea  that  the  only 
good  hawk  Is  a  dead  one.  And  it's  likely  to 
be  some  time  before  these  birds  of  prey  are 
completely  free — rid  of  the  villain's  role 
they've  been  cast  In  so  often  in  the  past. 

Hawks  are  predators,  true  enough.  They're 
built  to  kill  and  they  kill  to  live.  But  that  in 
itself  doesn't  set  them  aside,  for  many  forms 
of  wildlife  live  at  the  expense  of  other  living 
creatures.  It's  only  a  matter  of  degree  that 
separates  an  insect  eating  song  bird  from  a 
hawk  that  preys  on  warm  blooded  animals. 

And  true  enough,  certain  hawks  will  feast 
on  game,  and  poultry  as  well,  given  the 
chance.  But  contrary  to  the  Impression  of 
the  occasional  hunter  who  has  flushed  a 
hawk  from  fresh  killed  game  or  the  farmer 
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who  has  seen  a  pullet  snatched  up  by  a 
"chicken"  hawk,  the  good  these  predators  do 
far  outweighs  the  harm. 

Not  all  hawks  are  chicken  hawks  by  a  long 
shot.  Trouble  Is,  few  people  can  tell  one  hawk 
from  the  other,  so  when  one  does  kill  game 
or  poultry,  every  hawk  in  the  countryside 
comes  in  for  a  share  of  the  blame. 

Pood  habit  studies  have  shown  beyond 
question  that  the  hawks  most  people  see — 
the  ones  that  soar  and  circle  high  over  the 
countryside — feed  mainly  on  rats  and  mice. 

These  mouse  hawks  belong  to  a  group  of 
bird  watchers  call  the  Buteos.  It  includes  the 
red-tailed  hawk,  red-shouldered  hawk,  broad- 
winged  hawk  and  rough-legged  hawk.  And 
while  occasionally  they'll  take  a  chicken  or 
a  quail,  they  are  nature's  answer  to  the  quest 
for  a  better  mouse  trap. 

All  have  broad,  short  tails  and  broad 
wings;  features  which  in  flight  distinguish 
them  from  all  other  hawks. 

Chief  trouble  makers  among  the  hawk  clan 
are  those  known  as  the  Acclpiters  or  blue 
darters — the  goshawk,  sharp-shinned  hawk 
and  Cooper's  hawk. 

These  feed  mainly  on  birds  and  small  mam-  ^ 
mals.  Unlike  the  Buteos.  they  have  long, 
narrow  tails  and  short,  rounded  wings.  They 
fly  rapidly  with  short  wing  beats  interrupted 
by  glides.  When  hunting,  they  stay  close  to 
cover,  skimming  over  shrubbery  and  between 
trees.  Unlike  the  Buteos,  too.  tlie  blue  darters 
are  elusive  and  not  often  seen,  although 
they're  persistent  and  bold  when  making  a 
kill. 

The  goshawk,  largest  of  the  blue  darters, 
is  big  enough  and  bold  enough  to  take  what 
it  wants.  Studies  have  shown  that  large  birds, 
rabbits  and  squirrels  are  high  on  Its  list  of 
preferred  foods.  And  while  this  hawk  is  the 
big  chicken  thief,  it's  the  Buteos,  which  are 
neither  as  elusive  nor  as  alert  and  swift,  that 
get  shot  for  what  the  goshawk  has  done. 

On  the  same  side  of  nature's  ledger  as  the 
mouse  hawks  are  several  others  such  as  the 
small,  insect  eating  sparrow  hawk  and  the 
large  marsh  hawk,  which  feeds  on  small 
birds,  rats,  mice  and  Insects. 

With  passing  time,  thanks  to  those  who 
have  studied  hawks,  their  behavior  and  their 
food  habits,  it  has  become  clear  that  not 
every  hawk's  a  "chicken"  hawk.  In  fact,  the 
"chicken"  hawk  is  a  rare  bird.  Hawks,  it's 
been  shown,  do  more  good  than  harm  and 
for  this  reason  most  states,  like  Maryland, 
now  offer  them  complete  protection. 

It's  true  a  hawk  that  has  been  dining  on 
a  steady  diet  of  rats  and  mice  may  one  day 
swoop  down  on  a  chicken  or  a  pheasant.  But 
shooting  him  would  be  like  shooting  the 
hired  hand  who  comes  In  for  lunch. 


Firemen 


HON.  JACK  BRINKLEY 

OF   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  14,  1968 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  pay  tribute  to  firemen  of  this  great 
land.  One  public  attitude  toward  these 
public  sei-vants  might  be  that  of  tolera- 
tion during  the  good  days  free  of  trou- 
ble, but. when  fire  strikes  and  loved  ones 
are  rescued,  when  the  cost  to  firemen 
is  injury  or  death,  their  importance  is 
dramatically  emphasized.  They  are  good 
soldier?  and  I  compare  their  lot  through 
a  paraphrase  of  a  famous  poem: 
O  it's  fireman  this,  an'   fireman  that,  and 

fireman,  go  away; 
But  it's  "Thank  you,  Mister  fireman,"  when 

there's  trouble  In  the  wind. 
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It  has  been  well  said  that  dissent  is 
loud  and  gets  attention,  but  gratitude 
is  quiet  and  does  not  make  the  headlines. 
Today,  during  this  period  of  recognition 
of  firemen,  I  wish  to  express  my  grati- 
tude to  all  firemen  for  their  dedication, 
and  particularly  to  those  brave  men  at 
Robins  Air  Force  Base.  Warner  Robins, 
Ga. 


New  Cycle  in  Vietnam? 

HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  14.  1968 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
there  is  no  one  in  the  Congress  today 
who  doubts  that  a  request  has  been  made 
to  .send  many  more  troops  to  fight  in 
Vietnam.  The  number  may  be  200,000.  It 
may  be  only  100.000.  or  it  may  be  half  a 
million.  It  is  perhaps  a  strange  commen- 
tary on  our  system  of  government  that 
few  Members  of  Congress  will  have  any- 
thing to  say,  in  all  likelihood,  on  what 
decision  is  made  on  this  extremely  im- 
portant and  grave  question. 

As  the  debate  on  Vietnam  continues  I 
find  myself  wondering  what  future  his- 
torians will  have  to  say  about  the  judg- 
ment displayed  by  our  Nation's  leaders — 
or  about  the  acquiescence  of  the  Con- 
gress— in  dealing  with  this  war.  I  find 
myself  wondering  what  historj'  will  say 
about  our  method  of  arriving  at  these 
important  decisions.  I  wonder  whether, 
having  the  capacity  to  see  beyond  the 
trees  to  the  forest  as  a  whole,  we  will 
stand  condemned  for  looking  only  at  the 
trees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  remind  my  col- 
leagues that,  while  the  single,  solitary 
human  being  may  be  more  or  less  free 
and  unpredictable,  humanity  taken  in 
the  mass  does  repeat  itself  in  many  im- 
portant respects,  and  among  the  large 
events  which  can  be  studied  for  clues  to 
the  future  are  the  wars  of  the  past.  The 
war  in  Vietnam  is  not  the  first  war  in 
which  we  have  been  engaged.  It  is  not 
even  the  first  war  we  have  fought  in 
Asia.  And  out  of  all  the  wars  of  the  past 
I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  possible  for  a 
nation  as  wise  and  sophisticated  as  ours 
to  derive  certain  lessons. 

Yet  today  I  must  say  I  see  little  evi- 
dence that  this  Nation's  i^olicy  in  Viet- 
nam shows  any  more  sophistication,  any 
more  awareness  of  the  long-established 
l>atterns  of  challenge  and  response,  than 
have  the  policies  of  warring  nations  since 
time  immemorial.  In  the  midst  of  a  fan- 
tastic explosion  of  knowledge,  surrounded 
by  an  arsenal  of  computers  exceeding  by 
far  the  computer  capacity  of  the  rest  of 
the  world,  we  seem  to  stumble  blindly 
on,  making  all  the  same  false,  emotional, 
irrational  and  ill-founded  assumptions 
which  have  characterized  the  decisions  of 
wartime  governments  in  all  past  wars. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just  had  called  to 
my  attention  a  most  interesting  article 
appearing  in  the  March  9,  1968.  issue  of 
the  Saturday  Review.  Entitled  "State  of 
Affairs,"  it  was  written  by  Heni-y  Bran- 
don, a  correspondent  for  the  London 
Sunday  Times. 
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In  this  article  Mr.  Brandon  takes  note 
of  what  cybernetic  experts  can  tell  us 
right  now — that  Is.  that  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam, after  recycling  in  1964-«5.  is  reach- 
ing the  end  of  a  cycle.  Both  sides  have 
tried  to  bring  about  their  ends  through 
massive  effort;  both  have  failed.  A  deci- 
sion now  to  Inject  large  new  forces, 
whether  that  decision  is  made  by  our  side 
or  theirs,  will  be  matched  by  the  other 
side,  and  we  will  be  off  on  a  new  and  far 
more  costly  level  of  death  and  destruc- 
tion. 

I  can  tell  you.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  am 
one  Member  of  Congress  who  opposes 
any  decision  on  our  part  to  escalate  this 
war  further  with  more  manpower  and. 
as  night  follows  day.  more  American 
casualties. 

Because  Mr.  Brandon's  article  reveals 
the  critical  nature  of  the  decision  now 
being  weighed  by  our  administration.  I 
should  like  to  call  it  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues.  Without  objection  I  will 
insert  it  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Stats  or  ArFAns:  New  Cto.*  in  Vhtnam? 
(By  Henry  Brandon) 

WAaHiNGTOjif. — Wars  have  a  way  of  going 
In  cycles.  This  Is  not  Just  a  notion  of  cyber- 
netic experts,  but  It  Is  often  obvious  to  the 
naked  eye.  There  are  tlnoM  when  the  tempo 
of  a  war  slackens,  when  thf  number  of  dead 
and  wounded  and  the  loeces  of  weapons  even 
out.  when  something  of  a  stalemate  sets  in. 
The  military  usually  do  not  like  to  accept 
the  Idea  of  cycles  and  stalemates.  Prom  their 
point  of  view  It  means  regrouping.  It  Is. 
therefore,  for  the  political  leaders  to  sense 
and  determine  when  the  time  for  negotia- 
tions has  come. 

The  rhythm  of  escalation  In  Vietnam  has 
been  extraordinarily  obvtciis.  When  in  19M. 
Hanoi  decided  to  try  for  a  coup  de  grace, 
when  It  saw  victory  In  Its  grasp,  It  abandoned 
the  traditional  Chinese  strategy  of  relying 
on  Indigenous  guerrilla  forces  and  sent  orga- 
nized main  units  of  its  own  regular  forces 
south.  Hanoi  then  hoped  that  this  would 
clinch  final  victory.  However,  as  soon  as  the 
American  Government  realized  what  was  In 
the  wind.  It  shar-Iy  escalated  Its  own  com- 
mitment. Whether  this  was  a  wise  decision 
Is  not  within  the  purview  of  this  article. 
What  is  pertinent,  though.  Is  the  fact  that 
an  escalation  on  one  side  was  followed  by 
escalation  on  the  other. 

Gradually,  the  United  States  forces  re- 
gained control.  More  men  and  more  weapons 
arrived  In  South  Vietnam,  a  massive  buildup 
took  place,  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
was  Intensified,  and  now  all  the  policymakers 
in  Washington  seemed  convinced  that  the 
panoply  of  American  military  power  would 
be  enough  to  administer  the  coup  de  grace  to 
Hanoi.  But.  Instead  of  giving  up.  the  enemy, 
deprived  of  the  victory  he  had  seen  within 
his  grasp,  went  on  the  defensive.  More  men 
were  sent  south  In  more  trucks,  and  the  So- 
viet Union — committed,  as  Premier  Kosygin 
said  In  his  interview  In  tife  magazine,  to  do 
"all  we  can  so  that  the  U.S.  does  not  defeat 
Vietnam" — began  to  send  heavier  weapons 
to  Hanoi :  more  rockets,  more  artillery,  tanks, 
and.  according  to  some  reports,  even  the 
ground-to-ground  Styx  missile. 

As  this  North  Vietnamese  buildup  was 
continued,  the  war  In  the  South  died  down 
except  in  the  I  Corps  zone.  The  American 
high  command  optimistically  claimed  that 
the  enemy  was  so  weakened  that  It  had  given 
up  "main  force"  engagements.  But  some  re- 
porters wrote  from  Saigon  that  a  stalemate 
existed,  and  they  were  berated  for  using 
such  an  unpleasant-sounding  word. 

Actually,  both  estimates  were  correct.  At 
some  point  a  stalemate  had  been  reached.  But 
General   Westmoreland  was   also  correct  In 
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claiming  that,  at  least  on  the  surface,  the 
tide  had  begun  to  turn.  What  he  and  hU  In- 
telligence officers  overlooked  and  badly  un- 
derestimated was  an  enemy  escalation  which 
had  been  going  on  for  several  months.  By 
Christmas.  Hanoi  had  not  only  caught  up 
with  the  advantage  the  United  States  forces 
had  gained,  but  it  was  ready  for  the  counter- 
offensive  which  followed  shortly  thereafter. 

Even  if  the  North  Vietnamese  did  not  "go 
for  broke."  as  General  Westmoreland  claimed, 
they  staked  a  good  deal  and  they  expected 
victory  It  was  Just  before  the  offensive  was 
launched  that  the  notion  of  "talks"  was  re- 
viewed in  Hanoi.  The  intention  was  to 
escalate  both  the  war  and  the  promise  of 
negotiations.  The  plan  seemed  to  be  to  force 
the  United  States  to  the  conference  table  at 
a  crucial  moment  when  its  hand  had  been 
weakened.  Its  hand  has  been  weakened  in- 
deed, but  not  as  much  as  the  regime  In 
Hanoi  had  hoped  for.  True,  pacification  Is 
back  to  Square  I.  the  Saigon  Government's 
authority  Is  In  doubt,  the  security  in  the 
cities  on  which  much  of  the  morale  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  population  depends  has 
been  seriously  undermined,  and  the  American 
public  Is  becoming  increasingly  perturbed 
about  a  war  whose  end  Is  not  only  further 
removed,  but  Is  not  even  In  sight.  But  the 
United  States  forces  and  the  South  Viet- 
namese army  are  stronger  than  the  French 
forces  were  at  the  time  of  DIenblenphu.  and 
they  have  enough  reserves  to  restore  control 
after  the  setback  they  suffered  In  the  Tet 
truce  offensive. 

But  there  Is  not  only  a  similarity  between 
the  military  strategy  which  General  Glap 
pursued  against  the  French  and  that  which 
he  has  adopted  now.  In  1954,  the  VIetmlnh 
delayed  their  attack  against  DIenblenphu 
until  they  were  certain  that  negotiations 
would  begin.  The  attack  did  not  start  until 
after  Anthony  Eden,  then  the  British  Foreign 
Secretary,  announced  in  Berlin  that  the  West 
and  the  Russians  would  meet  the  Chinese  in 
Geneva.  It  was  thus  In  the  shadow  of  DIen- 
blenphu that  negotiations  proceeded. 

As  this  Is  written,  the  battle  of  Khesanh 
has  not  yet  begun  In  earnest.  But  all  attempts 
to  initiate  peace  talks  seemed  to  have  petered 
out  unsuccessfully.  A  British  spokesman  ad- 
mitted that  the  gap  which  the  Prime  Min- 
ister had  found  on  his  visit  to  Moscow  had 
"narrowed"  but  was  still  "rather  deep."  U.N. 
Secretary  General  U  Thant  had  nothing  hope- 
ful to  report,  and  the  secret  talks  between 
Signer  Fanfani,  the  ItaUan  Foreign  Minister, 
and  two  North  Vietnamese  envoys,  also  failed 
to  advance  the  issue.  Secretary  of  State  Rusk, 
meanwhile,  announced  that  the  enemy  had 
rejected  all  American  efforts  "to  date  "  to  get 
Vietnamese  peace  talks  started. 

In  fact.  President  Johnson  has  gone  far 
in  accepting  something  close  to  uncondi- 
tional talks,  for  what  Is  a  "normal"  flow  of 
men  and  material  which  the  United  States 
Insists  should  not  be  escalated?  How  can  it 
be  determined  if  American  intelligence  failed 
to  detect  even  the  abnormal  flow  of  North 
Vietnamese  regulars  into  x.i\6  Southern  cities? 
The  President's  insistence  on  his  demand 
therefore  Is  mainly  political — some  sort  of 
protection  against  the  accusation  that  he 
had  done  nothing  for  the  security  of  his 
troops. 

These  diplomatic  activities  and  the  cur- 
rent phase  of  the  fighting  are  all  Indications 
that  we  are  very  close  to  the  end  of  another 
cycle  of  this  war.  Both  sides  seem  to  be  aware 
of  it.  The  men  in  Hanoi  must  know,  as  every- 
body else  does,  that  the  United  States  is 
about  to  reach  the  troop  ceiling  authorized 
by  the  President — 525,000 — and  that  if  the 
war  continues  at  anything  resembling  the 
current  pace,  he  will  be  hard  put  to  resist 
the  pleadings  of  the  military  for  another  In- 
stallment of  fighting  men.  At  the  same  time, 
It  Is  also  obvious  that  the  United  States  Is 
far  Indeed  from  the  political  goal  it  set  for 
itself.  There  Is  a  great  discrepancy  between 
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the  power  applied  and  the  success  achieved. 
General  Westmoreland's  strategy  has  been 
a  failure.  One  can  almost  say  that  the  enemy 
has  now  imposed  on  him  "enclave 
strategy" — slnoe  he  Is  now  forced  to  concen- 
trate on  the  defense  of  cities  and  the  main 
bases. 

We  do  not  know  enough  about  what  goes 
on  in  the  North,  but  Hanofs  strategy  has  not 
succeeded,  either.  It  has  reversed  whatever 
progress  the  United  States  forces  had 
achieved,  but  the  reversal  was  not  decisive 
enough.  Also,  Hanoi  has  no  doubt  suffered 
heavy  casualties,  and  its  political  support  in 
the  South  Is  not  what  had  been  expected. 
Military  victory  still  eludes  General  Olap. 
Both  sides  should  contemplate  carefully  the 
fact  that  the  end  of  another  cycle  has  almost 
been  reached,  and  the  danger  of  both  sides 
plunging  into  a  new  one.  Should  either  side 
step  up  the  action  the  war  would  go  into  a 
new  phase  and  that  further  escalation  would 
become  inevitable. 


St.  Patrick's  Day,  1968 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

OF   NEW    JEKSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  14.  1968 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  any 
Irishman  knows,  St.  Patrick's  Day  Is  a 
time  for  happiness  and  reminiscence ;  for 
the  celebration  of  the  joys  of  being  Irish; 
for  commemoration  of  those  times  when 
to  be  Irish  was  to  suffer  from  discrimi- 
nation and  hardship. 

The  Irish  people  have  enriched  the 
world.  Prom  ancient,  mythic  times,  the 
strange  and  mystic  people  who  inhabited 
Europe's  westernmost  Island  have  main- 
tained about  them  an  aura  of  enchant- 
ment, of  wild  beauty  and  fierce  pride. 
Even  then,  the  Irish  imagination,  and 
love  of  song  and  poetry,  captured  the 
fancy  of  the  more  ordinary  peoples  of 
Europe. 

Since  the  beginning  of  history,  Ireland 
has  continued  to  beguile  the  world.  She 
has  produced  some  of  the  most  haunting 
and  lovely  music  ever  written;  some  of 
her  greatest  men  were  poets  and  play- 
wrights. All  of  them  expressed  the  love 
of  every  Irishman  for  what  William 
Butler  Yeats  called  a  land — 

Where  nobody  gets  old  and  godly  and  grave. 
Where  nobody  gets  old  and  crafty  and  wise. 
Where  nobody  gets  old  and  bitter  of  tongue. 

Many  more  of  Ireland's  greatest  sons 
have  been  statesmen  and  soldiers,  men 
devoted  to  the  ideals  of  liberty  and  per- 
sonal freedom.  Men  like  Charles  Stew- 
art Pamell  and  Daniel  O'Connell  will 
remain  long  in  Irish  memory  as  monu- 
ments to  an  independence  so  long  de- 
nied, and  yet,  so  nobly  won. 

And  finally — and  most  importantly — 
Ireland  has  enriched  the  United  States 
by  her  contribution  of  Irish  blood  to  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  Ameri- 
can Republic.  In  every  walk  of  Ameri- 
can life.  Irishmen  have  played  a  role  of 
importance,  d^pionstrating  the  typical 
Irish  qualities  of  vitality,  substance,  and 
determination.  Truly,  St.  Patrick's 
Day — the  day  of  Ireland's  patron  saint — 
is  a  time  for  not  only  the  Irish,  but  for 
all  Americans,  to  rejoice  in  the  gifts 
which  Ireland  has  made  to  the  world. 
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HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or   NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Thursday.  March  14.  1968 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow, 
March  15,  is  the  120th  anniversary  of  the 
Hungarian  Revolution  of  1848.  It  is  ap- 
propriate and  fitting  to  observe  this  an- 
niversary in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica where  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  revo- 
lution— Lajos  Kossuth — was  enthusiasti- 
cally welcomed  after  he  fled  from  his  op- 
pressors following  the  defeat  of  the  Hun- 
garian freedom  fighters. 

When  the  news  of  the  February  revolt 
in  Paris  and  of  the  mass  demonstrations 
in  Vienna  on  March  13  reached  Buda- 
pest, a  young  poet,  Sander  Petofi.  was  in- 
spired to  write  a  poem  dedicated  to  Hun- 
garian nationalism.  His  fellow  revolu- 


tionaries— poets,  lawyers,  law  students, 
and  undergraduates — marched  to  the 
Landerer  Printing  House  on  March  15, 
1848,  seized  the  printing  press  and 
printed  Petofl's  "National  Song."  They 
also  printed  a  list  of  national  demands 
which  had  long  been  pressed  by  Kossuth 
in  his  many  stirring  articles. 

These  demands — the  March  laws — 
called  for  responsible  government,  equal- 
ity before  the  law,  universal  taxation, 
popular  representation,  abolition  of  serf- 
dom, and  union  with  Tiansylvanla.  In 
April  1848,  the  Austrian  emperor  ac- 
ceded to  these  demands. 

Unfortunately,  the  coalition  of  politi- 
cal factions  which  had  united  on  the 
March  laws  fell  apart  almost  immedi- 
ately. The  diverse  nationality  groups  in 
Hungary  pressed  for  their  own  narrow 
goals  or  reverted  to  conservatism. 

In  September  of  1848,  Himgary  was  in- 
vaded by  the  Austrian  Army.  Kossuth 
responded  by  setting  up  a  committee 
of  national  defense  and  the  Hungarian 
Parliament  declared  Hungary  an  inde- 


pendent state.  Kossuth  was  declared 
Governor. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  Hungar- 
ian victory  was  short  lived.  The  Aus- 
trian emperor  called  upon  Czar  Nicholas 
I  for  help.  The  Austrians  and  the  Rus- 
sians simultaneously  invaded  Hungary 
and  crushed  the  Hungarian  Army. 

The  Austrian  General  Haynau.  called 
the  Hyena  of  Brescia  for  his  ati-ocitles 
in  Italy,  executed  the  Hungarian  na- 
tional leader,  Batthyany,  and  13  of  the 
Hungarian  generals  who  were  afterward 
known  as  the  Martyrs  of  Arad.  The  poet 
Petofi  had  disappeared  in  battle.  Kos- 
suth escaped  to  Turkey  and  later  went  to 
England  and  the  United  States.  Thou- 
sands of  Hungarians  fled  the  country. 

The  United  States  received  these  ref- 
ugees as  she  did  the  refugees  of  the 
"Hungarian  Revolution  of  1956.  The 
memory  of  the  battle  for  liberty  is  still 
fresh  on  this  March  15,  1968,  when  we 
pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Lajos  Kos- 
suth and  his  noble  struggle  for  the  free- 
dom of  his  homeland. 


SENATE— Fr/rfa^/,  March  15,  1968 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

Rt.  Rev.  Zoltan  Beky,  bishop  emeri- 
tus of  the  Hungarian  Reformed  Church 
in  America,  Washington,  D.C.,  offered 
the  following  prayer : 

Eternal  God,  Father  of  all  nations,  we 
stand  before  Thee  in  humble  reverence 
as  leaders,  chosen  representatives,  and 
lawmakers  of  this  great  Nation. 

We  invoke  Thy  gracious  blessing  upon 
this  great  assembly. 

O  Lord,  as  we  give  Thee  thanks  for 
our  liberties,  privileges,  and  richness,  we 
remember  those  in  our  prayer  who  live 
under  tyranny. 

Today  especially  we  remember  the 
heroic  people  of  Hungary,  that  small  yet 
freedom-loving  and  brave  nation,  which 
defended  the  frontiers  of  Western  civili- 
zation and  the  Christian  faith  for  thou- 
sands of  years  and  rendered  many  sacri- 
fices for  the  freedom  and  peace  of  others. 

Since  it  is  the  day  of  freedom  in  their 
history,  we  pray  for  Thy  deliverance  and 
Thy  help,  that  the  true  day  of  lasting 
freedom  may  come  to  this  nation  which 
is  now  subjugated  by  its  oppressors  and 
the  forces  of  evil. 

We  pray  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  for  all  in  government,  and 
for  this  greatest  legislative  body  of  our 
world,  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Give  us  faith  in  these  most  di£Bcult  and 
challenging  times  of  our  history. 

Grant  us  wisdom  to  see  Thy  will,  cour- 
age to  act  on  our  true  convictions,  and 
bless  our  work  in  the  name  of  our  blessed 
Saviour,  Jesus  Christ.  Amen. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


the  nominations  on  the  Executive  Calen- 
dar. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


U.S.  AIR  FORCE 


The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  sun- 
dry nominations  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  SECRETARY 
OF  SENATE  TO  CORRECT  SENATE 
RESOLUTION  265 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
Senate  Resolution  265,  which  was  passed 
by  the  Senate  yesterday,  contains  a  cler- 
ical error.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  be  author- 
ized. In  the  engrossment  of  the  reso- 
lution, to  correct  the  public  law  number 
on  line  6  from  "307"  to  "304." 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  'With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


U.S.  ARMY 


The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  sun- 
dry nominations  in  the  U.S.  Army. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


U.S.  NAVY 


THE  JOURNAL 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  JJiat  statements 
in  relation  to  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business  be  limited  to  3 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  sundry 
nominations  in  the  U.S.  Navy. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  March  14,  1968,  be  dispensed 
with. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate go  into  executive  session  to  consider 


U.S.  MARINE  CORPS 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  sun- 
dry nominations  In  the  Marine  Corps. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
H.  Gardner  Ackley.  of  Michigan,  to  be 
Ambassador  to  Italy. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  consid- 
ered and  confirmed. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE 
SECRETARY  S  DESK— AIR  FORCE. 
ARMY.  AND  MARINE  CORPS 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  sundry 
nominations  in  the  Air  Force,  the  Army, 
and  the  Marine  Corps. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  LONO-of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Utah  I  Mr.  Bennett!  and  I  be 
permitted  to  proceed  for  10  minutes  at 
this  time,  rather  than  6  minutes,  for  the 
purpose  of  reporting  a  resolution  and 
making  a  brief  comment  thereon. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  266— RESOLU- 
TION REPORTED  RELATING  TO 
STANDARDS  OF  CONDUCT 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  report, 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Select  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards and  Conduct — Senators  Bennett, 
MoNRONEY.  McCarthy,  Cooper,  and 
Pearson — a  resolution.  We  report  the 
resolution  favorably — in  fact,  unani- 
mously. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  a  resolution,  the 
reporting  of  which  makes  it  official,  and 
to  which  the  Senate  already  has  given 
its  unanimous  consent.  It  will  be  taken 
up  as  a  special  order  on  Monday  next, 
immediately  following  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business.  As  I  under- 
stand from  the  Chair,  after  consultation 
with  the  Parliamentarian,  it  will  go  to 
the  calendar  under  unanimous-consent 
agreement  and  be  proper  for  considera- 
tion next  Monday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia  in  the  chair). 
The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  as  chairman  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Standards  and  Con- 
duct, I  am  reporting  for  the  committee  a 
resolution  accompanied  by  a  report  on 
standards  of  conduct  for  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  officers  and  employees  of  the 


Senate.  The  reporting  of  these  recom- 
mendations at  this  time  is  simply  to  allow 
Senators  and  others  to  familiarize  them- 
selves with  the  committee's  proposals. 

The  resolution  presents  standards  of 
conduct  in  the  form  of  proposed  additions 
to  the  standing  rules  of  the  Senate.  On 
the  desk  of  each  Senator  is  a  report  on 
this  resolution.  At  various  appropriate 
places  tiie  report  quotes  the  resolution  in 
full.  Although  these  standards  have  been 
referred  to  as  a  code  of  ethics,  it  should 
be  clear  that  what  we  are  proposing  here 
is  a  balanced  package  of  standards  apply- 
ing to  those  areas  of  conduct  that  your 
committee  considered  to  be  the  most 
troublesome  and  the  most  timely  for  ac- 
tion by  the  Senate.  We  have  not  ex- 
hausted the  field  on  senatorial  ethics,  but 
we  have  made  an  important  beginning. 
As  the  opening  language  of  the  resolu- 
tion states : 

These  rules,  an  the  written  expression  of 
certain  standards  of  conduct,  complement  the 
body  of  unwritten  but  generally  accepted 
standards  that  continue  to  apply  to  the 
Senate. 

Our  proposed  rules,  then,  would  fill  a 
void  from  the  past  and  provide  an  ade- 
quate program  for  meeting  the  needs  in 
the  areas  which  they  address. 

The  areas  covered  by  the  proposed 
rules  are  outside  employment;  contribu- 
tions; political  fund  activity  by  officers 
and  employees;  and  disclosure  of  finan- 
cial interests.  Although  the  rules  appear 
to  weigh  heavily  on  the  conduct  of  em- 
ployees, in  reality  the  standards  make 
greater  demands  on  Senators.  In  our 
opinion,  these  restrictions  are  necessary 
to  close  the  door  against  the  kinds  of 
operations  conducted  by  former  em- 
ployees. 

In  another  area,  the  recommendations 
would  require  that  all  official,  quasi-of- 
ficial, political,  and  quasi-political  funds 
be  recorded,  accounted  for,  and  publicly 
disclosed.  Testimonial  proceeds  and  con- 
tributions are  included  in  these  funds. 

For  the  first  time,  the  murky  area  of 
funds  that  meander  among  political 
campaign,  office  expense,  and  personal 
purposes  is  clearly  defined  and  strictly 
regulated.  Not  only  will  the  public  have 
full  infoi-mation  of  the  source,  amounts, 
and  disposition  of  such  funds,  but  Sen- 
ators and  others  will  be  provided  with 
a  relatively  simple  formula  governing 
the  acceptance  and  use  of  the  funds. 

In  developing  a  workable  rule  of  per- 
sonal financial  disclosure,  we  sought  to 
achieve  a  reasonable  balance  between 
respecting  the  privacy  of  the  individual 
and  compelling  a  wholesale  disclosure  of 
all  private  financial  interests.  In  gen- 
eral, the  rule  requires  the  public  filing 
of  interests  which  may  be  attributable  to 
Senate  office,  and  the  confidential  filing 
of  purely  personal  financial  information. 
The  confidential  repwrt  would  include, 
among  other  information,  a  copy  of  the 
Federal  income  tax  return.  All  Senators 
and  higher  paid  employees  would  have 
to  comply  with  the  disclosure  provisions. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  emphasize  that 
point.  As  a  general  rule,  all  funds 
connected  with  political  affairs  or  quasi- 
political  affairs,  or  public  or  quasi-public 
affairs,  would  have  to  be  publicly  dis- 
closed and  accounted  for  under  the 
limited  rule.  Those  funds  of  a  personal 


nature  would  have  to  be  disclosed  to 
the  Senate,  but  not  as  a  public  disclosure. 
Included  in  the  disclosure  which  is  not 
public  would  be  a  copy  of  the  income  tax 
return  of  Senators  and  certain  em- 
ployees. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  say  with 
emphasis  here  that  the  requirement  for 
filing  a  copy  of  the  Federal  income  tax 
return  is  not  as  great  a  departure  from 
the  usual  practice  as  it  might  seem  to  be 
at  first  view,  for  a  tax  return  would  add 
little  to  the  information  that  is  avail- 
able to  the  committee  already,  inasmuch 
as  the  committee  already  has  been 
authorized  to  examine  tax  returns  in  the 
course  of  any  inquiry.  The  filing  of  these 
returns,  however,  would  facilitate  the 
committee's  business  and  would  have 
other  benefits  for  the  Senate. 

I  cover  that  expressly  in  this  brief 
statement  because  of  the  importance  to 
the  individual  of  the  filing  of  the  copy 
of  the  income  tax  return,  and  the  im- 
portance of  it  in  this  plan  of  limited  dis- 
closure. 

The  income  tax  return  would  be  filed 
under  seal.  It  would  not  be  open  to  the 
committee  or  the  staff  until  there  was 
an  express  order  of  a  majority  of  the 
committee,  entered  on  the  minutes  of 
the  committee,  as  to  that  particular 
return.  Then,  the  report  could  be  ex- 
amined only  by  the  committee,  but  not 
used  until  the  person  involved  has  been 
given  notice  thereof  and  a  chance  to 
appear  in  closed  session  before  the  com- 
mittee. At  that  time  he  would  be  able 
to  make  any  points  that  he  might  wish 
to  make  or  ask  any  questions  about  any 
matter  that  had  arisen.  It  could  not  be 
used  publicly  imtll  a  majority  of  the 
committee  has  expressly  voted  to  do 
so,  with  respect  to  the  particular  per- 
son's case  for  the  matter  pending. 

Our  recommendations  incorporate  sev- 
eral safeguards  against  abuse  of  tax  re- 
turn information.  First,  each  sealed 
individual  tax  return  may  be  opened 
only  after  examination  is  ordered  by  a 
recorded  vote  of  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee. Second,  information  from  a  tax 
return  may  be  received  as  evidence  by 
the  committee  only  af^er  giving  notice 
to  the  individual  and  Itolding  a  hearing 
in  executive  session  in  the  presence  of 
the  person  involved,  and  he  would  have 
the  right  to  have  witnesses. 

By  these  standards,  the  committee 
thinks  that  the  rights  of  an  individual 
whose  returns  are  examined  will  be  ef- 
fectively protected,  while  at  the  same 
time,  needed  information  will  be  made 
readily  available.  The  restrictions  placed 
on  the  handling  of  the  returns  are  great- 
er than  restrictions  we  are  under  now 
in  the  handling  of  tax  returns. 

This  Is  no  hastily  devised  set  of  rules. 
No  member  of  the  committee  yielded  to 
any  outside  influence  in  presenting  his 
own  views  during  the  many  committee 
discussions  that  led  to  these  proposals. 
On  the  contrary,  the  resolution  repre- 
sents the  composite  views  of  the  entire 
membership. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  imanlmous  re- 
port by  our  six  members,  with  the  pro- 
viso that  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
would  go  further  than  these  proposals  go 
with  respect  to  the  matter  of  public  dis- 
closure. 
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There  is  no  penalty  expressly  written 
on  the  face  of  these  proposed  rules. 
Nevertheless,  a  severe  penalty  will  be  In- 
volved In  any  willful  violation  of  the 
rules.  Such  violation  can  and  doubtless 
will  be  considered  for  reprimand,  cen- 
sure, or  expulsion  of  the  Member,  If  the 
committee  goes  that  far,  or  eligibility  for 
employment  in  the  case  of  a  staff  mem- 
ber. 

Mr.  President,  with  respect  to  possi- 
ble loopholes,  if  one  were  to  put  a  critical 
enough  micro.'«:ope  on  this  matter  it 
might  be  possible  to  find  some  things 
that  could  be  loosely,  and  perhaps  by  the 
unfriendly,  called  loopholes. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  this  is 
not  a  police  code  we  were  trying  to 
write:  this  is  a  code  of  ethics.  However, 
any  willful  action  by  a  Senator  in  an 
evasion  or  an  attempted  evasion  of  these 
rules  of  conduct  would  be  as  much  a  vio- 
lation of  the  rule  as  would  be  an  actual 
violation.  We  are  considering  a  code  of 
ethics,  and  not  a  criminal  code  under 
which  criminal  intent  is  necessary  to 
constitute  a  violation. 

I  wish  to  point  that  out  with  emphasis. 
We  did  not  try  to  write  a  criminal  code 
that  would  be  appropriate  in  a  police 
court.  We  are  not  dealing  with  that  kind 
of  code,  but  any  willful  violation  of  these 
rules  or  any  attempt  to  evade  their  spirit 
in  an  ethical  situation  would  be  as  grave 
an  offense  as  an  actual  violation. 

( At  this  point,  Mr.  McIntyre  assumed 
the  chair.) 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator.  I  do  wish  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]  also. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  I  understand  the  suggestion  of 
the  committee,  each  Senator  would  file 
a  copy  of  his  income  tax  return  with  the 
committee. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes,  a  copy.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  correct. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  copy  that 
would  be  filed  would  be  in  a  sealed  en- 
velop and  it  would  be  opened  by  the  com- 
mittee only  in  the  event  that  the  com- 
mittee had  some  reason  to  feel  that  they 
should  look  at  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Some  real  reason,  and  it 
would  take  the  vote  of  four  of  the  six 
members.  Then,  after  looking  at  the  copy 
of  the  return,  it  could  not  be  used  until 
the  Member  in  question  had  been  called 
in  and  given  a  chance  to  explain  any- 
thing that  was  under  consideration  and 
even  bring  In  witnesses,  if  he  wished  to  do 
so,  on  any  point. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
well  knows  that  every  American  citizen 
is  entitled  to  the  confidentiality  of  his 
Income  tax  return. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Sometimes  we 
look  into  the  returns.  The  Committee 
on  Finance,  for  instance  has  authority  to 
look  at  someone's  income  tax  retvun,  but 
we  do  not  do  it  unless  we  have  some  rea- 
son under  which  we  thmk  we  need  to 
know  what  is  in  that  return. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes;  and  it  has  to  be 

prima  facie,  based  on  credible  evidence 

and  not  merely  on  suspicion.  That  has  to 

be  done  by  the  controlling  recorded  vote 
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of  at  least  four  of  the  six  members.  Then, 
the  return  can  be  gone  into. 

I  think  the  filing  of  that  copy,  along 
with  some  other  things  we  propose  to  re- 
quire to  be  filed,  such  as  legal  fees  over 
a  certain  amount.  Is  enough  disclosure, 
of  the  items  that  are  that  private.  I  think 
the  Income  tax  return  Is  a  fair  substitute 
for  all  the  clamor  about  public  disclosure 
and  the  like. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  applaud  the 
Senator's  committee  for  its  conclusion  in 
that  regard.  Senators  do  not  cease  to 
have  rights  of  privacy,  the  same  as  all 
other  American  citizens,  merely  because 
they  seek  a  position  in  the  Senate,  al- 
though I  think  it  is  fair  that  anyone  who 
might  be  suspected  of  some  wrongdoing 
for  probable  cause  should  be  willing  to 
make  his  income  tax  return  available. 
What  the  Senator  has  suggested  does  by- 
pass the  kind  of  small  peanut  politics 
that  some  people  get  engaged  in,  some- 
times, arguing  about  one  man's  financial 
stature  which  ordinarily  should  be  ir- 
relevant to  a  campaign  for  election. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  contribution. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
support  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
in  the  presentation  of  the  report.  More 
detailed  and  exhaustive  discussion  of  its 
provisions  and  the  reasons  therefor  will 
follow  when  the  Senate  considers  it  on 
Monday  next. 

I  just  want  to  underscore  the  fact  that 
the  Select  Committee  on  Standards  and 
Conduct  has  no  numerical  majority  or 
minority  on  it,  although  of  course  they 
are  members  of  the  majority  and  minor- 
ity party.  There  are  three  members  of 
each  party  on  the  committee,  which  pro- 
vides for  a  unique  pattern  and  makes  it 
possible  for  members  to  work  In  an  at- 
mosphere of  complete  absence  of  par- 
tisanship. 

I  want  to  tell  the  Senate  that  that  is 
the  way  in  which  the  report  and  recom- 
mendations were  worked  out. 

All  members  have  realized  that  they 
could  not  write  what  anyone  could  call  a 
complete  code  of  ethics  because  men, 
since  the  beginning  of  the  keeping  of 
records,  at  least,  have  been  trying  to  do 
that.  No  one  has  been  able  to  write  a 
code  which  could  be  called  final. 

I  am  thinking  of  the  law  of  Moses  in 
the  Old  Testament.  Men  are  still  writing 
books  tiTing  to  Interpret  the  meaning  of 
some  of  those  statements. 

But  the  Select  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards and  Conduct  was  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  writing  a  code  of  ethics 
and  has  brought  in  four  recommenda- 
tions going  to  four  particular  problems 
which  have  been  of  concern  to  the  Sen- 
ate. 

I  am  very  glad  that  they  are  being 
presented,  not  as  a  report  with  no  roots, 
but  for  consideration  and  adoption  as 
additional  Senate  rules  which  will  then 
put  behind  them  all  the  power  and  dig- 
nity of  the  Senate  itself  to  decide  on  the 
conduct  of  its  own  Members. 

Natuially,  I  feel  that  the  committee 
has  done  a  good  job  in  making  this  be- 
ginning, and  I  assure  all  Senators  that 
with  one  exception,  as  noted  by  the 
chairman  here,  the  feeling  of  our  col- 
league   from   Kentucky    [Mr.    Cooper] 


that  the  committee  did  not  go  far  enough 
in  one  respect,  it  represents  what  I  hope 
will  be  an  acceptable  basis  for  judging 
the  conduct  of  Senators  and  employees 
of  the  Senate  in  the  areas  covered  by  the 
rules. 

I  hope  that  all  Senators  will  ,study  the 
report  over  the  weekend,  so  that  when 
we  come  back  on  Monday  to  begin  its 
discussion,  we  can  move  with  speed,  be- 
cause I  believe  that  the  report  is  very 
clear  in  itself  and  I  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  approve  the  actions  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

As  a  member  of  the  committee.  I  am 
prepared  to  stand  with  the  chairman 
and  do  the  best  I  can  to  defend  it.  should 
it  come  under  criticism  or  attack. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  com- 
ments made  by  our  chairman,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Mississippi  1  Mr. 
StennisI  and  the  distinpiuished  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett! .  both  of  whom 
did  .such  a  marvelous  piece  of  work  in  the 
plve  and  take  and  the  necessary  compro- 
mises Inherent  always  when  a  group  of 
men  seek  to  bring  issues  to  the  Senate 
which  are  continually  subject  to  the  com- 
promise and  good  judgment  of  its  Mem- 
bers. 

I  rise  to  associate  myself  with  the 
comments  previously  made  and  say  to 
the  distinguished  chairman,  and  to  the 
Senate,  that  it  will  be  necessary  for  me 
to  be  absent  on  Monday  next  to  attend 
the  Alf  Landon  lectures  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Kansas,  along  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York;  but  I 
shall  be  back  and  look  forward  to  par- 
ticipating in  the  continuing  efforts  to 
make  the  Senate  a  body  of  men  respect- 
ed and  lield  in  esteem  by  all  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  an  instrument  of  good 
government. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  for  his  comments.  He  has 
made  a  real  contribution  to  this  report. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Standards 
and  Conduct  has  a  very  valuable  staff 
who  worked  on  all  these  matters  a  great 
deal.  But  I  want  to  tell  the  Senate  that 
the  leport  was  not  written  by  the  staff 
alone  but  was  put  together  by  painstak- 
ing work  on  the  part  of  the  full  member- 
ship of  the  committee,  based  on  our  ex- 
perience as  Senators,  and  based  on  a 
great  deal  of  information  and  comments 
that  we  received  from  Senators  in  re- 
sponse to  letters  we  sent  to  all  of  them. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  May  I  ask  the  chairman, 
is  there  any  resolution  on  this? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  The  resolution  has 
already  been  introduced  and  it  is  con- 
tained in  the  body  of  the  report. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  When  is  it  anticipated  to 
be  brought  up? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  On  Monday  next.  We 
already  have  a  special  crder  to  discuss 
this  matter  on  Monday  next. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  This  pamphlet  explains 
it  fully,  does  it? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  That  is  an  expla- 
nation of  the  resolution  proposing  addi- 
tional Senate  rules. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  is  all  set  out  in  the 
report,  with  a  full  explanation  thereon. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  notice  that  there  is  a 
little  informatioii  on  the  subject  on  the 
news  ticker  today. 
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Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Concerning  legal  fees  of 
over  $1,000. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  They  have  to  be  reported 
when  they  are  over  $1,000,  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  They  have  to  be  re- 
ported, yes.  But  that  report  Is  In  the  cat- 
egory of  restricted  publication.  The  fees 
have  to  be  reported  to  the  committee 
each  year. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  means,  then,  any 
legal  fees  over  $1,000. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes,  from  any  clients. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Is  there  any  limit  on  the 
number? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  There  Is  no  limit  on  the 
number  of  clients,  but  it  has  to  be  ac- 
counted for. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  shall  not  ask  any  more 
questions  until  I  have  read  the  report. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  All  right.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  There  are  a  few  things  I 
want  to  be  sure  of  to  avoid  discrimina- 
tion. If  that  is  possible.  Sometimes  I 
think  It  is  not  possible  to  avoid  discrimi- 
nation here. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
take  2  additional  minutes,  to  request 
Senators  to  be  sure  to  be  in  the  Cham- 
ber on  Monday  next,  because  this  is  a 
matter  of  hi!?h  importance.  If  the  Sen- 
ate adopts  any  rules  of  ethics,  they  will 
have  an  effect  on  all  of  us,  of  course,  and 
will  be  far  reaching.  I  would  not  want 
any  Senator  to  support  such  standards 
until  he  understood  them.  I  hope,  there- 
fore, that  all  Senators  will  be  present 
next  Monday.  We  shall  be  prepared  to 
give  a  full  explanation  of  the  subject.  I 
commend  the  report  for  close  study  to 
all  Senators.  I  think  they  will  find  that 
it  is  very  complete  within  the  field  in 
which  it  attempts  to  operate.  I  believe 
that  full  consideration  of  the  question 
of  providing  a  copy  of  the  Income  tax 
return,  and  other  points,  will  be  clearly 
acceptable  by  many  Senators  as  a  fair 
and  effective  substitute  for  the  so-called 
full  disclosure. 

Another  point  I  should  like  to  make  is 
that  there  is  nothing  retroactive  about 
any  of  the  provisions  of  the  report.  Noth- 
ing in  the  past  will  have  to  be  included 
in  any  report  filed,  or  any  disclosure 
made  by  any  Senator.  Each  nile  will 
have  an  effective  date — that  is,  some 
reasonable  time  in  the  future,  say  60  or 
90  days,  varying  with  the  rule. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  the  Chair  and 
the  Senate,  and  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  regard- 
ing the  report  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Standards  amd  Conduct,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  there  £ilso  be  filed 
with  the  Senate  the  supplemental  views 
of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
CoopKx]  as  part  of  the  proceedings. 


The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
point  out.  for  the  information  of  anyone 
reading  the  Record,  that  the  contents 
of  this  report  are  on  the  first  inside  page. 
Reference  is  made  there  to  the  actual 
committee  recommendations  on  the  in- 
dented line  of  Roman  numerals  n,  m. 
rv,  and  V.  Each  committee  recommenda- 
tion contains  the  text  of  each  rule  pro- 
vided in  the  resolution  of  the  committee. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  received  and  the  resolution 
will  be  placed  on  the  calendar;  and,  un- 
der the  rule,  the  resolution  will  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  266)  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  Rxs.   SM 

Resolved.  It  Is  declared  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  Senate  that — 

(a)  The  Ideal  concept  of  public  office,  ex- 
pressed by  the  words.  "A  pubUc  office  Is  a 
public  trust."  signifies  that  the  officer  has 
been  entrusted  with  public  power  by  the 
people:  that  the  officer  holds  this  power  in 
trust  to  be  used  only  for  their  benefit  and 
never  for  the  benefit  of  himself  or  of  a  few; 
and  that  the  officer  must  never  conduct  his 
own  affairs  so  as  to  infringe  in  the  public 
Interest.  All  official  conduct  of  Members  of 
the  Senate  should  be  guided  by  this  para- 
mount concept  of  public  office. 

(b)  These  rules,  as  the  written  expression 
of  certain  standards  of  conduct,  complement 
the  body  of  unwritten  but  generaUy  accepted 
standards  that  continue  to  apply  to  the 
Senate. 

Sec.  2.  The  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate 
are  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  rules : 

"RULE  XLI 
"OtrrsioE   Business,    Financial,   o«   Phofes- 
sioNAL  Activity  o«  Employment  by  Otfi- 
CEis  o>  Employees 

"1.  No  officer  or  employee  whose  salary  la 
paid  by  the  Senate  may  engage  in  any  busi- 
ness, financial,  or  professional  activity  or 
employment  for  compensation  or  g;aln  un- 
less— 

"(a)  the  activity  or  employment  Is  not  In- 
consistent with  the  conscientious  perform- 
ance of  hia  official  duties;  and 

"(b)  he  has  reported  In  writing  the  activity 
or  employment  to  and  has  received  permis- 
sion from  the  Member  of  the  Senate  or  offi- 
cer of  the  Senate  charged  with  8up>ervlslon 
of  the  officer  or  employee  by  this  rule. 

"2.  For  the  purpose  of  this  rule, 

"(a)  a  Senator  or  the  Vice  President  Is 
the  supervisor  of  his  administrative,  clerical, 
or  other  assistants : 

"(b)  a  Senator  who  Is  the  chairman  of  a 
committee  Is  the  supervisor  of  the  profes- 
sional, clerical,  or  other  assistant*  to  the 
committee: 

"(c)  a  Senator  who  Is  a  chairman  of  a 
subcommittee  which  has  Its  own  staff  and 
ananclal  authorization  Is  the  supervisor  of 
the  professional,  clerical,  or  orther  assistants 
to  the  subcommittee; 

"(d)  the  President  pro  tern  Is  the  supervisor 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  Sergeant  at 
Arms  and  Doorkeeper,  and  the  employees  of 
the  Office  of  the  Legislative  Counsel; 

"(e)  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  Is  the 
supervisor  of  the  employees  of  his  office; 

"(f)  the  Sergeant  at  Anns  and  Doorkeeper 
Is  the  supervisor  of  the  employees  of  his 
office; 

"(g)  the  majority  and  minority  leaders  and 
the  majority  and  minority  whips  are  the 
supervisors  of  the  research,  clerical,  or  other 
assistants  asslgived  to  their  respective  ofltces; 

"(h)  the  majority  leader  Is  the  supervisor 


of  the  Secretary  for  the  majority  and  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  for  the 
Majority;  and 

"(1)  the  minority  leader  la  the  supervisor 
of  the  Secretary  for  the  minority  and  of  the 
employees  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  for 
the  Minority. 

"3.  This  rule  shall  take  effect  ninety  days 
after  adoption. 

"RULE  XLn 
"Contributions 

'1.  A  Senator  may  accept  a  contribution 
from — 

"(a)  a  fund-raising  event  organized  and 
held  In  his  behalf,  provided : 

"(1)  he  has  expressly  given  his  approval 
of  the  fund-raising  event  to  the  sponsors 
before  any  funds  were  raised;  and 

"(2)  he  receives  a  complete  and  accurate 
accounting  of  the  source,  amounts,  and  dis- 
position of  the  funds  raised;  or 

"(b)  an  individual  or  an  organization,  pro- 
vided the  Senator  makes  a  complete  and  ac- 
curate accounting  of  the  source,  amount, 
and  disposition  of  the  funds  received. 

"2.  The  Senator  may  use  the  contribution 
only  to— 

"(a)  Influence  his  nomination  for  election, 
or  his  election;  or 

"(b)    defray  the  reasonable  expenses.  In- 
curred or  contemplated,  of  his  office; 
and  shall  not  use  directly  or  Indirectly  any 
part    of    any    contribution    for    any    other 
purposes. 

"3.  All  gifts  In  the  aggregate  amount  or 
value  of  $50  or  more  received  by  a  Senator 
from  any  single  source  during  a  year,  except 
a  gift  from  his  spouse,  child,  or  parent,  and 
except  a  contribution  under  sections  1  and 
2,  shall  be  reported  under  rule  XUV. 

"4.  This  rule  shall  take  effect  ninety  days 
after  adoption. 

"RULE  XT.TTT 

"Political  Fund  Acnvmr  by  Omcnis  and 

Employees 

"1.  No  officer  or  employee  whose  salary 
Is  paid  by  the  Senate  may  receive,  solicit, 
be  the  ctistodian  of,  or  distribute  any  funds 
In  connection  with  any  campaign  for  the 
nomination  for  election,  or  the  election  of 
any  indUldual  to  be  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
or  to  any  other  Federal  office.  This  prohibi- 
tion does  not  apply  to  an  assistant  to  a  Sen- 
ator if  the  assistant,  with  the  express  approv- 
al of  the  Senator,  receives  the  funds  solely 
to  transmit  them  either  to  the  candidate 
or  to  the  treasurer  of  a  political  committee, 
in  accordance  with  Federal  law. 

"2.  This  rule  shall  take  effect  thirty  days 
after  adoption. 

"RULE  XLIV 
"Disclosure  of  Financial  Interests 

"1.  Each  Senator,  and  each  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Senate  who  Is  compensated  at  a 
rate  In  excess  of  $15,000  a  year,  shall  file  with 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
la  a  sealed  envelope  marked  "Confidential 
Personal    Financial    Disclosure    of    (Name) 

."  before  the  15th  day  of  May  In 

each  year,  the  following  reports  of  his  per- 
sonal financial  Interests: 

"(a)  a  copy  of  the  returns  of  taxes,  decla- 
rations, statements,  or  other  documents 
which  he.  or  he  and  his  spouse  Jointly,  made 
for  the  preceding  year  In  compliance  with  the 
Income  tax  provisions  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code;  and 

"(b)  the  amount  or  value  and  source  of 
each  fee  or  compensation  of  $1,000  or  more 
received  by  him  during  the  preceding  year 
from  a  client  for  legal  service;  and 

"(c)  the  name  and  address  of  each  busi- 
ness or  professional  corporation,  firm,  or 
enterprise  In  which  he  was  an  officer,  di- 
rector, partner,  proprietor,  or  employee  who 
received  compensation  during  the  preceding 
year;  his  capacity;  and  the  period  of  time; 
and 

"(d)  the  Identity  of  each  Interest  In  real 
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or  personal  property  having  a  value  of  $10,000 
or  more  which  he  owned  at  any  time  during 
the  preceding  year:  and 

"(e)  the  Identity  of  each  trust  or  other 
fiduciary  relation  In  which  he  held  a  benefi- 
cial Interest  having  a  value  of  $10,000  or 
more,  and  the  Identity  If  known  of  each  In- 
terest of  the  trust  or  other  fiduciary  relation 
In  real  or  personal  property  in  which  the  Sen- 
ator, officer,  or  employee  held  a  beneficial  In- 
terest having  a  value  of  $10,000  or  more,  at 
any  time  during  the  preceding  year.  If  he 
cannot  obtain  the  identity  of  the  fiduciary 
Interests,  the  Senator,  officer,  or  employee 
shall  request  the  fiduciary  to  report  that  In- 
formation to  the  Comptroller  General  in  the 
same  manner  that  reports  are  filed  under 
this  rule;  and 

"(f)  the  Identity  of  each  liability  of 
$5,000  or  more  owed  by  him.  or  by  him  and 
his  spouse  Jointly,  at  any  time  during  the 
preceding  year. 

"(g)  the  source  and  value  of  each  gift  re- 
ceived by  him  during  the  preceding  year  and 
required  to  be  reported  by  Rule  XLII. 

"2.  All  papers  filed  under  section  1  of  this 
rule  shall  be  kept  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral for  not  less  than  seven  years,  shall  be 
confidential,  and  shall  be  made  available 
only  to  persons  authorized  by  the  Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct  for 
examination  and  audit  for  any  purpose 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  committee, 
under  a  resolution  by  a  recorded  majority 
vote  of  the  full  committee  on  the  reports  of 
each  individual.  The  committee  may  receive 
the  papers  as  evidence,  after  giving  to  the 
Individual  concerned  due  notice  and  oppwr- 
tunlty  for  hearing.  The  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral shall  report  to  the  Select  Committee  on 
Standards  and  Conduct  not  later  than  the 
ist  day  of  June  in  each  year  the  names  of 
Senators,  officers,  and  employees  who  have 
filed  a  report. 

"3.  Each  Senator,  and  each  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Senate  who  Is  compensated  at 
a  rate  In  excess  of  $15,000  a  year,  shall  file 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  before  the 
15th  day  of  May  in  each  year,  the  follow- 
ing reports  of  his  personal  financial  In- 
terests: 

"(a)  the  accounting  required  by  Rule 
XLII  for  all  contributions  received  by  him 
during  the  preceding  year,  except  that  con- 
tributions in  the  aggregate  amount  or  value 
of  less  than  $50  received  from  any  single 
source  during  the  rep»orting  period  may  be 
totaled  without  further  Itemization;  and 

"(b)  the  amount  or  value  and  source  of 
each  honorarium  of  $300  or  more  received  by 
him  during  the  preceding  year. 

"4.  All  papers  filed  under  section  3  of  this 
rule  shall  be  kept  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  for  not  lest  than  three  years  and 
shall  be  made  available  promptly  for  pub- 
lic Inspection  and  copying. 

"5.  This  rule  shall  take  effect  on  July  1, 
1968.  No  reports  filed  under  section  1  or  sec- 
tion 3  shall  include  any  Interest  held,  pay- 
ment received,  or  liability  owed  before  the 
effective  date  of  the  rule,  before  office  or  em- 
ployment was  held  with  the  Senate,  or  dur- 
ing a  period  of  office  or  employment  with 
the  Senate  of  less  than  ninety  days  In  a 
year;  except  that  the  Senator,  or  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Senate,  may  file  a  copy  of 
the  retxirn  of  taxes  for  the  year  1968,  or  a 
report  of  substantially  equivalent  informa- 
tion for  only  the  effective  part  of  the  year 
1968." 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 
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Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


OVERLOOKED  LESSONS  PROM  THE 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE  PRIMARY 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
call  attention  to  some  largely  overlooked 
lessons  to  be  drawn  from  the  New  Hamp- 
shire primary.  I  am  honored  that  the 
distinguished  jimior  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  IMr.  McIntyre]  is  in  the 
chair;  and  he  may  remain  happily  seated 
in  the  chair,  because  I  am  aot  going  to 
comment  on  any  of  his  activities  in  that 
campaign. 

Based  on  an  analysis  of  the  vote,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  election  was  a  refer- 
endum on  national  leadership  rather 
than  on  the  Vietnam  war.  I  have  studied 
and  examined  the  record  very  carefully, 
and  although  some  quickly,  and  I  believe 
inaccurately,  attempted  to  oversimplify 
the  meaning  of  the  vote  in  terms  of  either 
antiwar  or  prowar  attitudes  in  New 
Hampshire,  the  facts,  I  believe,  do  not 
bear  this  out,  when  one  examines  the 
complete  record  of  what  happened  in 
both  primaries  on  the  basis  of  the  latest 
and  almost  complete  reports. 

No,  I  cannot  accept,  Mr.  President,  the 
fact  that  the  war  in  Vietnam  itself  was 
what  was  being  evaluated  by  that  vote.  I 
believe  it  was  rather  the  confidence  av- 
erage Americans  have  in  present  and 
prospective  national  leaders  and  their 
ability  to  handle  the  many  problems  fac- 
ing our  country — including,  of  course, 
but  definitely  not  limited  to.  who  can  best 
win  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  bring  it  to 
an  honorable  conclusion. 

This  conclusion  is  borne  out  by  a  poll 
of  Democratic  voters  taken  in  New 
Hampshire  before  the  presidential  pri- 
mary. It  showed  that  more  than  half 
those  interviewed  did  not  know  where 
Senator  McCarthy  stood  on  the  Vietnam 
war. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 3  minutes  are  up. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  proceed  for  an  additional  8  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  believe  it  is  significant 
that  according  to  the  New  York  Times 
article: 

The  poll  also  Indicated  that  the  more  the 
voters  knew  the  Minnesota  Democrat  was  a 
dove  on  the  war,  the  less  likely  they  were  to 
vote  for  him.  Senator  McCarthy  received 
about  42  %  of  the  primary  vote  and  according 
to  an  analysis  of  the  earlier  survey,  many  of 
these  votes  came  from  people  who  were  hawks 
on  the  war. 

But  let  us  examine  the  vote  totals 
themselves  to  see  what  they  actually  do 
show.  In  the  Democratic  primary,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  received  26,337  votes  or 
48.5  percent.  Our  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  Mirmesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  re- 
ceived 22,810  or  42  percent.  Senator  Mc- 
Carthy was  labeled  a  "peace  candidate," 
a  label  which  to  a  certain  extent  I  be- 


lieve was  imfair  to  Senator  McCarthy 
because  he  is  a  knowledgeable  Senator, 
well  versed  on  all  issues,  domestic  and 
foreign.  He  serves  on  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  carefully  exam- 
ines both  domestic  and  foreign  issues. 
I  am  told  he  campaigned  on  many  other 
Issues  besides  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Still, 
many  political  kibitzers  would  rather 
overlook  his  well-rounded  campaign  and 
claim  that  those  42  percent  of  the  Demo- 
crats voted  "against  the  war." 

But  what  about  the  other  side?  In  the 
Republican  primary  there  was  Harold 
Stassen,  an  avowed  "peace"  candidate; 
in  fact,  that  was  his  entire  campaign 
theme.  How  did  that  "test  of  sentiment" 
on  the  war  in  Vietnam  turn  out?  He  re- 
ceived 407  votes,  or  0.4  percent. 

Does  that  mean  that  less  than  1  per- 
cent of  the  Republicans  are  "against  the 
war"?  Of  course  not.  They  want  peace 
as  much  as  those  who  voted  in  the  Demo- 
cratic primary,  but  they  believe  it  will 
take  new  leadership  to  achieve  it,  and 
they  voted  overwhelmingly  for  the  man 
they  believe  can  produce  it — Richard 
Nixon. 

The  former  Vice  President  received 
84,005  votes  or  79  percent,  and  he  did 
not  counsel  retreat.  He  did  not  say  we 
should  pull  out  of  Vietnam.  He  said  he 
believes  in  peace  with  honor,  and  evi- 
dently the  people  of  New  Hampshire 
do  also.  He  has  said  new  leadership  in 
the  White  House — Republican  leader- 
ship— would  be  an  important,  construc- 
tive step  toward  peace.  New  leadership, 
Nixon  has  said,  would  not  be  handi- 
capped by  commitments  to  tactics  and 
policies  which  have  thus  far  failed.  New 
leadership  would  also  bring  new  advisers 
into  consultation  on  the  conduct  of  the 
war  and  on  the  paths  to  an  enduring 
peace. 

Let  us  look  at  it  another  way.  Accept- 
ing for  the  purpose  of  argumentation 
only  that  those  who  voted  for  or  against 
a  particular  candidate  were  voting  only 
on  the  basis  that  they  were  for  or  against 
the  war,  what  do  the  current  totals  show 
us?  Nixon  with  his  84,005  votes  and  Pres- 
ident Johnson  with  his  26,337  votes 
would,  I  assume,  be  lumped  broadly  into 
the  same  "for  the  war"  category.  This 
is  a  total  of  110,342  votes  by  New  Hamp- 
shire citizens  who  thought  the  war 
should  be  pressed  on,  and  that  we  should 
not  pull  out. 

Only  two  other  candidates  in  either 
primary  received  over  1,000  votes;  and 
so,  simply  because  the  unknown  candi- 
dates' totals  would  have  little  effect  on 
the  overall  percentage,  we  can  eliminate 
them.  The  two  candidates  who  did  re- 
ceive more  than  1,000  votes  were  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller  and  Governor  Rom- 
ney.  Governor  Rockefeller's  views  on  the 
war  are  not  known,  so  in  all  fairness  his 
vote  total  should  not  be  coimted  in  ei- 
ther camp,  as  we  make  this  analysis  of 
the  results  of  the  votes  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, vis-a-vis  whether  or  not  we  shoi^d 
accept  defeat  in  Vietnam  and  pull  out, 
or  whether  we  should  press  on,  in  ex- 
pectation that  the  enemy  in  the  end 
will  recognize  our  superior  strength  and 
come  to  the  negotiating  table  for  a  civil- 
ized settlement  of  the  war. 

Governor  Romncy  and  his  1,753  votes 
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wll]  be  assigned  to  the  "against  the  war" 
category,  with  Senator  McCarthy's  22.- 
810  and  Harold  Stassen's  prevloxisly 
mentioned  407.  This  gives  us  a  grand 
total  of  24,970  •'against  the  war"  votes. 

Based  on  these  vote  totals,  therefore — 
which  Is  the  realistic  and  honest  way  to 
approach  the  issue — the  "for  the  war" 
vote  of  1 10.342  represents  around  81  per- 
cent as  opposed  to  the  19  percent  that 
are  "against  the  war."  Thus  it  is  much 
more  logical  to  conclude  that  the  New 
Hampshire  vote  was  a  4-to-l  majority 
rejecting  a  pullout  from  Vietnam  under 
prevailing  conditions,  than  to  try  to  twist 
its  meaning  into  a  manifestation  that 
the  doves  have  taken  over  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Clearly  this  does  not  sound  as  though 
the  people  of  New  Hampshire  -epudiated 
oiu"  involvement  In  Vietnam.  In  fact  the 
exact  contrary  is  the  truth  as  expressed 
by  the  ballots  for  all  to  see. 

No,  Mr.  President,  as  I  pointed  out 
earlier,  this  was  a  vote  on  leadership,  on 
confidence,  and  above  all  the  ability  to 
meet  and  solve  the  multitude  of  problems 
facing  a  beleaguered  nation,  including, 
of  courser  the  problem  of  the  Vietnam 
war. 

New  Hampshire  is  a  rural  State  and  its 
farmers  and  smalltown  citizens  are 
aware,  I  am  sure,  as  are  the  farmers  and 
smalltown  people  of  South  Dakota  and 
all  other  rural  States,  of  the  problems 
facing  agriciilture  with  its  disastrous 
74  percent  parity  price  levels,  and  they 
question  the  ability  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration to  solve  them. 

New  Hampshire  is  also  familiar  with 
the  problems  of  the  large  cities,  includ- 
ing the  increase  in  crime  and  riots,  and 
they  question  the  ability  of  the  present 
administration  to  solve  them. 

New  Hampshire  residents  are  aware  of 
the  inflationary  forces  at  work  in  our 
economy,  and  they  question  the  ability 
of  the  present  administration  to  control 
them. 

New  Hampshire  residents  pay  taxes, 
and  they  sense  that  the  present  admin- 
istration may  raise  them  only  to  sqiian- 
der  the  extra  revenues  which  are  raised. 

New  Hampshire  residents  have  ob- 
served our  failure  as  a  world  leader  and 
they  question  whether  the  present  ad- 
ministration can  reverse  this  trend. 

These  factors  are  reflected  in  the  great 
and  unexpected  McCarthy  vote,  not  Just 
the  war.  And  these  factors  were  reflected 
in  the  Republican  primary  also  and  the 
voters  expressed  their  confidence  in  Dick 
Nixon  and  his  ability  to  handle  not  only 
the  war,  but  also  the  problems  of  agricul- 
ture, the  cities,  infiation,  taxes,  and  our 
failures  in  world  leadership.  His  total  of 
79  percent  of  the  Republican  vote  in  a 
field  of  eight  or  nine  candidates  clearly 
indicates  that  the  Republican  Party  need 
look  no  further  to  find  a  winner.  If  it  is 
a  winner  we  want  next  November. 

Incidentally,  In  a  sense  President 
Johnson  did  very  well  In  view  of  the 
great  wave  of  national  uncertainty  and 
discontent  in  this  country  since  26,337 
New  Hampshire  voters  did  make  the 
effort  required  to  write  In  his  ruime  since 
it  was  not  on  the  ballot.  This  compares 
rather  well  when  contrasted  with  the  fact 
only  7.670  New  Hampshire  voters  made 
the  effort  to  write  in  the  name  of  Rocke- 


feller since  his  name  also  was  not  (m 
the  ballot.  Either  this  proves  that  Nixon 
is  a  runaway  favorite  over  Ooveriwr 
Rockefeller  in  New  Hampshire,  or  that 
an  astonishing  smaller  [>ercentage  of 
Republican  voters  in  New  Hampshire 
know  how  to  read  or  write  compared 
with  their  Democratic  associates — and 
I  would  hate  to  admit  that — or  tliat 
President  Johnson  reaUy  did  not  do  so 
badly  after  all  since  during  the  last  10 
days  of  the  New  Hampshire  primary, 
great  and  expensive  eflorts  were  made  to 
induce  Republican  voters  to  write  in  the 
name  of  Rockefeller  including,  we  now 
learn,  over  250,000  postcards  sent  to 
New  Hampshire  voters  by  a  well-orga- 
nized Rockefeller-for-Prcsident  commit- 
tee headed  by  former  Governor  Hugh 
Oregg  of  that  State,  an  able,  active,  and 
capable  "old  pro"  in  politics.  It  is  obvious 
from  the  history  of  the  State  that  inex- 
perienced politicians  do  not  win  elections 
in  New  Hampshire  and  Governor  Gregg 
is  no  inexperienced  amateur  in  organiz- 
ing political  campaigns.  But  above  all. 
the  New  Hampshire  election  proves  that 
you  do  not  have  to  favor  defeat  in  Viet- 
nam in  order  to  come  up  with  victory  in  a 
New  Hampshire  election  as  demonstrated 
by  the  4-to-l  majority  on  tlie  part  of  all 
voters  given  to  all  candidates  rejecting 
failure  in  Vietnam  as  a  campaign  battle 
cry.  Perhaps  it  only  proves  that  with  the 
presence  of  Dick  Nixon  in  the  race  and 
his  astonishingly  high  vote,  we  now  have 
among  the  contestants  for  President  an 
eagle  as  well  as  a  dove  and  a  hawk. 

That.  Mr.  President,  is  the  story  of  the 
New  Hampshire  election. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  New  York  Times  article  to 
which  I  referred  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  place  togetlier  with  com- 
ments, contained  in  a  frontline  elec- 
tion report  in  the  New  York  Times  writ- 
ten from  Concord.  N.H..  on  March  13. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

ARTICX.X   FBOM   THK   NKW   YOSX  TTMKS,   MAKCH 

16.  1968 

A  poll  of  Democratic  voters  In  New  Hamp- 
shire before  the  Presidential  primary  Tues- 
day showed  that  more  than  half  those  Inter- 
viewed did  not  know  where  Senator  Eugene 
J.   McCarthy   stood   on   the   Vietnam   war. 

The  poll  alao  Indicated  that  the  more  the 
voters  Icnew  the  Minnesota  Democrat  was  a 
dove  on  the  war,  the  less  likely  they  were  to 
vote  for  him. 

Senator  McCarthy  received  about  42  %  of ' 
the  primary  vote  and  according  to  an  analysis 
of  the  earlier  survey,  many  of  these  votes 
came  from  people  who  were  hawks  on  the 
war. 

The  sampling  of  Democratic  primary  voters 
was  conducted  throughout  New  Hampshire 
on  February  23  and  24  when  300  voters  were 
Interviewed  by  Oliver  Q\iayle  and  Co..  Inc..  a 
public  opinion  survey  company  In  Bronx- 
vUle.  New  York.  The  survey  was  made  for  the 
National  Broadcasting  Co. 

Both  NBC  and  the  survey  company  con- 
cluded that  the  Democratic  vote  In  New 
Hampshire  was  a  vote  of  dissatisfaction  with 
the  Vletnani  w«r  but  not  a  vote,  for  a  dovish 
stand. 

NBC  said  It  believed  the  heavy  vote  for 
Senator  McCarthy  was  not  a  vote  against 
President  Johnson's  Vietnam  policy  but 
against  Mr.  Johnson  himself. 

The  Prealdent  received  about  48%  of  the 
Tot«  m  a  wrtte-ln  campaign. 


AancLK  rr  Tom  Wickeb.  Nrw  Tobx  Times. 
Mabch  13,  1968 

CoNCOBO.  NJI. — An  excellent  showing  In 
the  New  Hampshire  Republican  primary  to- 
day by  former  Vice  President  Richard  M. 
Nlzon  prob«tbly  had  the  effect  of  pushing 
Governor  Rockefeller  of  New  York  toward 
entry  Into  the  Oregon  primary.  Another  ex- 
cellent vote-getting  performance,  by  Senator 
Eugene  J.  McCarthy  of  Minnesota  In  this 
state's  Democratic  primary,  left  Senator  Rob- 
ert F.  Kennedy  of  New  York  more  than  ever 
on  the  boms  of  a  political  dilemma. 

Mr.  Nlzon  smashed,  by  abcut  80  per  cent 
to  10  per  cent,  a  write-in  campaign  waged 
on  behalf  of.  but  without  the  official  blessing 
of.  Governor  Rookefeller. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  can  and  will  disavow  the 
write-in  effort  as  unauthorized.  But  the  fact 
will  remain  that  incomplete  but  fairly  con- 
clusive returns  showed  him  winning  less  than 
half  of  the  19,504  votes  he  got  In  a  full-scale 
campaign  here  In  1364. 

The  Governor's  total  tonight  was  also  far 
leEs  than  the  15.000  votes  the  write-In  cam- 
paign's principal  sponsors  eald  they  had 
hoped  for. 

More  Importantly,  the  Rockefeller  write-In 
lagged  far  behind  the  15.587  write-In  votes 
CHSt  here  In  1964  for  Richard  M.  Nixon.  The 
Nixon  write-in  of  that  year  was  unauthor- 
ized, as  was  the  campaign  waged  for  Mr. 
Rockefeller  this  year. 

Thus,  the  total  for  Mr.  Rockefeller  today, 
even  though  he  made  no  effort  to  Increase 
It.  contributed  little  If  any  to  the  "draft" 
he  has  said  he  Is  awaiting. 

Without  the  development  of  something  re- 
sembling such  a  draft,  most  political  ob- 
servers believe  the  New  York  Governor  will 
be  forced  Into  the  Oregon  primary,  where 
he  can  do  battle  openly  with  Mr.  Nixon  and 
possibly  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan  of  California. 

As  for  Senator  Kennedy,  neither  as  a 
write-In  possibility  for  President  ncr  In  an 
unofficial  write-in  contest  between  him  and 
Vice  President  Humphrey,  did  he  show  any 
surprise  vote-getting  power. 

Mr.  McCarthy's  strong  showing  against 
President  Johnson,  however,  demonstrated 
that  there  Is  a  strong  potential  In  the  anti- 
war movement,  and  In  opposition  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson. 

Most  Democrats  and  political  analysts  be- 
lieve Senator  Kennedy  would  have  been  an 
even  stronger  candidate  against  Mr.  John- 
son than  Mr.  McCarthy  who  was  not  well 
known  nationally  when  he  decided  to  make 
the  race. 

Recent  polls  taken  there  show  him  running 
well  ahead  of  both  the  President  and  Mr. 
McCarthy. 

On  the  other  hand.  Mr.  Kennedy  would 
only  spilt  the  antiwar.  anti-Johnson  vote  If 
he  and  Mr.  McCarthy  both  ran  In  California. 
Mr.  Kennedy  has  no  way  to  force  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy to  withdraw,  and  since  the  latter 
was  willing  to  make  the  race  when  It  looked 
hopeless,  even  an  effort  to  push  him  aside 
now  would  win  Mr.  Kennedy  few  friends. 

Thus,  while  the  potential  of  an  Insurgent 
candidacy  was  dramatically  demonstrated  In 
New  Hamptshlre.  the  man  most  Democrats 
consider  the  real  alternative  to  President 
Johnson  appears  less  able  than  ever  to  take 
advantage  of  this  position. 


PRUDENT  ACTION  BY  SENATE  IN 
APPROVING  REMOVAL  OF  THE 
GOLD  RESERVE 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  took  wise  and  prudent  action  last 
night  when  it  approved  the  proposal  to 
remove  the  gold  reserve  from  our  cur- 
rency. Such  action  was  imperative  If  the 
international  monetary  system  was  to 
continue  in  an  orderly  way  to  serve  in- 
ternational trade  and  commerce. 

Speculation  in  the  maricets  had  clearly 
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gotten  out  of  hand  in  recent  days,  and 
most  of  the  world  gold  markets  Including 
the  major  one  In  London  were  obviously 
closed  because  of  the  disorderly  condi- 
tions that  were  prevailing. 

Today  the  Treasury  Department  an- 
nounced that  the  United  States  has  "in- 
vited the  central  bank  governors  of  the 
active  gold  pool  countries  to  consult  with 
us  on  coordinated  measures  to  insure 
orderly  conditions  in  the  exchange 
markets  and  to  support  the  present 
pattern  of  exchange  rates  based  on  the 
fixed  price  of  $35  per  ounce  of  gold."  The 
meeting  will  take  place  this  weekend  in 
Washington  and  negotiations  will  be 
undertaken  to  establish  a  unified  front 
by  the  gold  policy  countries.  It  was  vital 
that  the  gold  cover  removal  be  passed  so 
that  our  Government  could  enter  into 
these  negotiations  with  maximum  lever- 
age. I  believe  that  the  negotiations  will 
be  fruitful  ones  and  that  the  gold  policy 
countries  who  have  cooperated  so  well 
in  the  past  will  continue  to  do  so  in  the 
future  to  protect  the  stability  of  the 
market. 

I  am  told  that  today  world  exchange 
markets  have  reacted  well  and  calmly 
and  in  an  orderly  fashion.  There  is  reason 
for  optimism.  Mr.  President,  and  I  am 
confident  that  we  shall  be  able  to  head 
off  this  rush  upon  the  dollar  and  that  in 
the  final  analysis  it  will  be  the  specula- 
tors who  suffer  the  greatest  injury. 

We  have  taken  the  first  step,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, and  I  am  already  encouraged  with 
the  results. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  by  Mr.  Powler,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  and  Mr.  Martin.  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  concern- 
ing the  meeting  this  weekend  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Treasury  Department  and  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  Washington,  D.C.,  Mar. 
14,  1968) 
Statement  by  the  Honorable  Hcnrt  H. 
Powler,  Secretary  of  the  Treasttrt,  and 
THE  Honorable  Willl\m  McChesney 
Martin,  Chairman  or  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board 

The  temporary  closing  of  the  London 
market  does  not  affect  the  United  States 
undertaking  to  buy  and  sell  gold  In  trans- 
actions with  monetary  authorities  at  the 
official  price  of  $35  per  ounce. 

We  have  Invited  the  central  bank  gover- 
nors of  the  active  gold  pool  countries  to 
consult  with  us  on  coordinated  measures 
to  ensure  orderly  conditions  In  the  exchange 
markets  and  to  support  the  present  pattern 
of  exchange  rates  based  on  the  fixed  price 
of  $35   per  ounce   of   gold. 

The  central  bank  governors  Invited  are: 
Hubert  Anslaux.  Governor.  Banque  National 
de  Belglque.  Belgium:  Dr.  Karl  Blessing. 
President.  Deutsche  Bundesbank,  Germany; 
Guldo  Carll,  Governor,  Banca  d'ltalla,  Italy; 
Prof.  J.  Zljlstra.  President,  De  Nederlandsche 
Bank,  Netherlands;  Dr.  E.  Stopper.  President. 
Banque  National  Swlsse,  Switzerland,  and 
Sir  Leslie  Kenneth  O'Brien.  Governor,  Bank 
of  England,  United  Kingdom. 


I  am  quoted  in  the  UPI  wire  dispatch 
as  saying  I  felt  that,  given  time  and  if 
not  pressed  too  hard  about  the  matter, 
the  House  would  probably  pass  a  tax  bill 
that  would  bring  in  substantial  revenue. 
The  quotation  referred  to  a  surtax.  I 
have  my  doubts  that  the  House  will  pass 
the  surtax  bill  or  a  surtax  bill  at  all. 

If  I  were  engaged  in  a  guessing  game, 
I  would  think  that  the  House  would  be 
more  likely  to  draft  its  own  revenue  bill 
and  simply  provide  for  a  change  in  rates 
in  the  areas  in  which  they  thought  a 
change  in  rates  would  be  appropriate, 
rather  than  to  vote  for  an  additional  tax 
on  top  of  a  tax.  As  a  surtax  proposal 
would  operate,  it  makes  very  little  differ- 
ence from  the  point  of  revenue,  but  the 
procedure  by  which  one  would  assess  It 
is  certainly  different  as  between  a  surtax 
approach  and  a  simple  change  of  rates. 

I  do  not  have  any  different  opinion  now 
than  I  had  when  I  told  certain  reporters 
that  I  felt  the  House  would  pass  a  sub- 
stantial tax  increase,  if  given  time  and 
not  pressed  too  hard  by  the  Senate  or 
anyone  else  about  the  matter.  That  slight 
difference  in  the  story  on  the  wire,  how- 
ever, might  caiise  one  to  think  that  I 
thought  they  would  buy  the  proposal 
exactly  as  suggested  by  the  administra- 
tion. 

I  merely  feel  that  the  House  probably 
would  pass  a  bill  to  raise  substantially 
more  revenue  in  either  corporate  or  in- 
dividual income  taxes,  or  in  both. 

I  merely  wanted  to  correct  the  Record 
on  that  point. 


CORRECTION  OP   AN   ERROR  IN   A 
UPI  REPORT 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
in  looking  at  the  ticker,  I  note  what  ap- 
pears to  be  a  slight  error  in  quoting  what 
I  said  prior  to  the  session  today. 


THE  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  PRIMARY 
ELECTION 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  should  like  to  state  my  reaction  and 
some  of  my  thoughts  concerning  the 
New  Hampshire  election  which  was  al- 
luded to  today  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt]. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  press 
has  not  yet  conveyed  the  fact  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  received  more  votes  than 
did  Senator  McCarthy. 

I  am  fond  of  both  men.  It  has  been  my 
good  fortune  to  serve  with  both.  I  have 
the  highest  regard  for  both  men.  How- 
ever, my  Impression  of  elections  was  that 
the  man  who  got  the  highest  number  of 
votes  was  the  man  who  won.  And  all  of 
the  accounts  reporting  that  Senator  Mc- 
Carthy won  seem  to  ignore  the  fact  that 
President  Johnson  was  not  on  the  ballot. 
Yet,  he  received  more  votes  than  did 
Senator  McCarthy.  I  believe  the  Presi- 
dent got  48.5  percent  of  the  votes  and 
Senator  McCarthy  got  only  42  percent. 

I  would  wonder  whether  the  same  press 
sources  would  have  reported  the  story 
in  the  same  way  if  Governor  Wallace 
had  been  a  candidate  and  received  42 
percent  of  the  votes  in  a  like  situation. 
My  guess  is  that  they  would  have  re- 
ported that  Governor  Wallace's  name 
was  the  only  name  on  the  ballot  and  that 
President  Johnson  was  not  an  avowed 
candidate  and  did  not  campaign  In  the 
State,  but  that  his  name  was  written  in 
upon  the  ballots  and  that  President 
Johnson  finished  ahead  by  a  convincing 
margin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Upon  that 
basis,  my  thought  is  that  some  of  the 
same  newspapers,  particularly  those  In 
the  East,  which  have  not  been  too 
friendly  to  former  Governor  Wallace, 
would  have  reported  that  he  had  suffered 
another  defeat.  But  with  regard  to  a  sit- 
uation where  President  Johnson  appears 
to  be  the  candidate,  the  press  rushed  to 
draw  the  conclusion  that  President  John- 
son had  theoretically  been  defeated, 
when,  as  a  practical  matter,  my  under- 
standing of  politics  Is  that  when  you  get 
a  majority  to  vote  for  you,  you  win. 

The  first  time  I  was  elected,  I  received 
slightly  more  than  50  percent  of  the 
votes,  and  that  margin  mside  all  the  dif- 
ference. It  made  the  difference  between 
coming  to  the  Senate  and  taking  the 
oath  of  office  and  staying  home  In  Loui- 
siana while  the  other  man  would  have 
come  to  the  Senate  and  took  the  oath  of 
office. 

I  know  that  Lyndon  Johnson  was  rim- 
ning  for  the  office  of  Senator  from  Texas 
about  the  same  time,  and  I  believe  he 
won  by  less  than  100  votes.  Tliat  made 
the  difference  between  one  man  coming 
to  the  well  of  the  Senate  and  taking  the 
oath  of  office  as  Senator  from  Texas,  and 
the  other  man  staying  in  Texas  and  de- 
voting his  time  and  attention  to  some- 
thing other  than  public  affairs. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  President 
Johnson  was  not  on  the  ballot  and  he  re- 
ceived a  plurality  of  the  votes  in  his 
party,  from  what  little  I  know  about 
politics,  I  would  have  to  say  that  he  won. 
But  even  though  the  situation  is  such 
that  because  there  were  twice  as  many 
candidates  for  delegate  on  the  ballot  fa- 
\'oring  President  Johnson  as  there  were 
favoring  his  opponent,  the  vote  was  so 
badly  split  among  the  Johnson  support- 
ers that  they  elected  only  a  couple  of 
delegates,  which  would  indicate  that 
President  Johnson,  again,  was  not  seek- 
ing delegates,  the  same  as  he  would  have 
done  if  he  had  regarded  this  as  a  Ufe-or- 
death  matter  and  needed  those  delegates 
in  order  to  be  nominated. 

In  my  judgment,  regardless  of  the  re- 
sult of  that  primary  or  any  other  pri- 
mary. President  Johnson  will  be  the 
nominee,  even  though  I  do  not  have  a 
moment's  quarrel  with  Senator  McCar- 
thy's decision  to  run. 

I  have  learned  that  campaigning 
seems  to  be  good  for  people.  They  meet 
a  lot  of  nice  folks,  get  a  lot  of  fresh  air, 
get  good  exercise,  and  make  friends. 
Campaigning  has  always  expanded  my 
chest,  because  I  tend  to  breathe  more 
deeply.  Breathing  deeply  in  good  outdoor 
areas  tends  to  expand  the  chest  and  im- 
prove the  health  generally. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  Indicated: 

Reports  of  India.n  Claims  Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Indian 
Claims  CommlMlon,  transmitting,  pVirsuant 
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to  law.  a  report  that  proc««<lingB  under  the 
act  have  been  Onally  concluded  with  respect 
to  the  following  claim:  Docket  No.  193.  the 
Kickapoo  Tribe  of  Kansas,  the  Kickapoo  Tribe 
of  Okla/ioma.  the  Kickapoo  Nation  et  al.. 
Petitioners,  v.  the  United  States  of  America, 
Defendant  (with  an  accompanying  report) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

A  letter  front  the  Commissioner,  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  that  proceedings  under  the 
act  have  been  Dnally  concluded  with  respect 
to  the  following  claim:  Docket  No.  166.  the 
Creek  Nation.  Plaintig.  v.  the  United  States 
of  Arnerica,  Defendant;  the  petition  was  dis- 
missed February  13,  1068  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

Repokt  or  PmoposKD  Miutabt  Constbuction, 
Naval  Rcsbbvx 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  i  Properties  and  Installa- 
tions) transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port of  the  estimated  cost  of  certain  facilities 
projects  proposed  to  be  undertaken  for  the 
Naval  Reserve  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port ) :  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EvAi.t7ATioN    RcroBT.    Watkb    RxaotTkcss    AJ>- 

PKAISAL  FOB   HTDaOBLXCTaiC  LiCXNSINO 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Power 
Comntiasionk  transmitting  an  evaluation  re- 
port ot  the  v4*W8  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission relative  to  Federal  acquisition  of 
the  Mystic  Lake  hydroelectric  project  (with 
accompanying  reports) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Economic    Rkpobt    on    Installment    Cbedit 

AND   RcTAH.   Sales    Practices   op   Distbict 

or    Columbia    Rctailcbs 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Trade 
Conrunlsdon.  transmuting  an  economic  re- 
port on  installment  credit  and  retail  sales 
practices  of  District  of  Columbia  retailers, 
dated  March  1968  (with  an  accompanying 
report  i ;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Pboposed  Incbeasx  or  Cokpensation  or  Dis- 

TBicT    or    Columbia    Oovbbnment    Om- 

CIALS 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director,  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  Reorganization  Plan  No.  3 
of  1967  so  as  to  increase  the  compensation 
of  the  Commissi Dner  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  Assistant  to  the  Commissioner, 
and  the  members  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Council  (With  accompanying  papers) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Proposed  Leoislation   Relating  to  the 
District  or  Columbia 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  to  the  Com- 
missioner. Executive  Office,  Government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  unclaimed  property  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  (with  an  accompanying 
paper):  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  to  the  Com- 
missioner. Executive  Office,  Government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
act  entitled  "An  act  to  regulate  the  hours 
of  employment  and  safeguard  the  health  of 
female  employees  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia," approved  February  24,  1914  (with  an 
accompanying  paper) :  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  to  the  Com- 
missioner. Executive  Office,  Government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  utilize  volunteers  for  active  police  duty 
(with  an  accompanying  paper) :  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  to  the  Com- 
missioner, Executive  Office.  Government  of 


the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
act  entitled  "An  act  to  regulate  the  em- 
ployment of  minors  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia." approved  May  39.  1928  (with  an 
accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  DUtrtct  of  Columbia. 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  to  the  Com- 
missioner, Executive  Office,  Government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  establish 
a  revolving  fund  for  the  development  of 
housing  for  low-  and  moderate-income  per- 
sons and  families  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
(With  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  to  the  Com- 
missioner. Executive  Office,  Government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  require  per- 
mits for  the  possession  of  pistols  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposea 
( with  an  accompanying  paper ) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  to  the  Com- 
missioner. Executive  Office,  Government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  prohibit  land- 
lords from  retaliating  against  tenants  for 
good-faith  complaints  of  housing  violations 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Reports  or  the  CoMPTBOLLm  General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  of  actions  taken  to  improve 
the  Government's  method  for  evaluating  ve- 
hicle use  and  for  estimating  vehicle  needs. 
General  Services  Administration,  dated 
March  12,  1968  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  of  the  need  to  increase 
etTectiveness  of  the  neighborhood  youth 
corps  program  for  aiding  students  and  un- 
employed youth  in  Cleveland  (Ohio)  De- 
partment of  Labor  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  examination  of  financial 
statements,  fiscal  year  1967,  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, dated  March  12,  1968  (with  an  accom- 
panying report ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

Loan  Application  From  Cameron  County 
Water  Control  and  Improvement  District 
No.  4  or  Santa  Maria,  Tex. 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
Information  on  the  receipt  of  project  pro- 
posals; an  application  for  a  loan  In  the 
amount  of  $727,000  from  the  Cameron  Coiinty 
Water  Control  and  Improvement  District  No. 
4,  Santa  Maria,  Tex.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Proposed  National  Memorial  to  Woodrow 
Wilson  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Smithsonian 
Institution,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  establish  a  National  Memorial 
to  Woodro#  Wilson  in  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution (with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated : 

By   the    PRESIDING   OFFICER: 
Resolutions  of  the  General  CX>urt  of  the 


Commonwealth    of    Massachtisetta;    to    th« 
Committee  on  Finance: 

"Resolotion    Memorializing   the   Congress 
or  THB  XStntKD  States  To  Enact  Lbgiblation 
Removing  the  Restriction  on  the  Amount 
or  Income  a  Person  May  Earn  While  Re- 
ceiving Social  Security  Benefits 
"Whereas,  Under  present  law  persons  re- 
ceiving social  security  benefits  are  not  per- 
mitted to  earn  more  than  sixteen  hundred 
and  eighty  dollars  in  any  one  year  without  a 
decrease  in  payments  received  by  them;  and 
'Whereas.  Many  of  the  persons  receiving 
such  payments  are  almost  totally  dependent 
upon  them  for  their  living  expenses:  and 

■'Whereas.  The  cost  of  living  has  increased 
substantially  so  that  the  benefits  referred  to 
are  now  totally  inadequate;  and 

"Whereas.  The  removal  of  the  restriction 
on  the  amount  of  income  that  a  person  may 
earn  while  receiving  social  security  benefits 
win  enable  such  persons  to  retain  their  self 
respect:  now,  therefore  be  it 

"Resolved.  That  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts  respectfully  urges  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  enact  legisla- 
tion removing  the  restrictions  on  the  amount 
of  income  a  person  may  earn  while  receiving 
social  security  benefits;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  presiding  officer  of  each 
branch  of  the  Congress  and  to  the  members 
thereof  from  the  Commonwealth. 

"Senate,  adopted.  February  28.  1968. 
"Norman  L.  Pidceon, 

"Clerk. 
"House  of  Representatives,  adopted  In  con- 
currence, March  4.  1968. 

"William  C.  Maiers, 

"Clerk. 
"Attest: 

"John  F.  X.  Davoren. 
"Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth." 

"RESOLtmoN  Mcmorializimo  the  Congress 
or  the  Unfted  States  To  Enact  Legisla- 
tion To  Provide  for  the  Payment  of  All 
Medical  Expenses  or  Members  Undix  the 
Medicare  Program 

"Whereas,  Under  the  present  Medicare  pro- 
gram members  must  pay  part  of  the  medical 
expenses  they  incur:  and 

"Whereas,  The  Medicare  program  has  cer- 
tain limitations  as  to  the  amount  of  time 
said  members  are  covered  by  the  program; 
and 

"Whereas.  The  Medicare  program  falls  to 
provide  benefits  for  many  of  the  medical  ex- 
penses of  the  members;  and 

"Whereas,  Many  of  the  members  are  un- 
able to  pay  the  medical  expenses  they  incur 
that  are  not  covered  by  the  Medicare  pro- 
gram:  now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts  respectfully  urges  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  enact  legisla- 
tion to  provide  for  the  payment  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  all  medical  expenses  Incurred  by 
members  of  the  Medicare  program;  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  (Commonwealth  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  presiding  officer  of 
each  branch  of  the  CTongress  and  to  the 
members  t^ereof  from  this  Commonwealth. 
"Senate,  adopted,  February  28.  1968. 
"Norman  L.  Pidgeon, 

"Clerk. 
"House  of  Representatives,  adopted  in  con- 
currence, March  4,  1968. 

"William  C.  Maiers, 

"Clerk. 

"Attest: 

"John  F.  X.  Davoren, 
"Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth." 


March  15,  1968 
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"Resolution  Memorializing  thb  Congress 
or  the  United  States  To  Enact  Legislation 
To  Include  a  Cost  or  Living  Index  For- 
MI7LA  IN  Social  Securitt  Benktit  Pay- 
ments 

"Whereas,  Under  the  present  regulations 
those  persons  receiving  social  security  bene- 
fits are  limited  to  a  fixed  income:  and 

"Whereas.  Many  of  the  persons  receiving 
such  payments  are  almost  totally  dependent 
upon  them  for  their  living  expenses;  and 

"Whereas.  The  cost  of  living  has  increased 
continually  from  year  to  year;  now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

"Resolved.  That  Che  General  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts respectfully  urges  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  pro- 
viding that  there  be  a  cost  of  living  index 
formula  included  in  the  method  of  comput- 
ing payments  under  the  social  security  law; 
and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  presiding  officer  of  each 
branch  of  the  Congress  and  to  the  members 
thereof  from  the  Commonwealth. 

"Senate,  adopted,  February  28,  1968. 
"Norman  L.  Pidceon, 

"Clerk. 

"House  of  Representatives,  adopted  in  con- 
currence. March  4.  1968. 

"William  C.  Maiers, 

"Clerk. 

"Attest: 

"John  F.  X.  Davoren, 
"Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth." 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Illinois:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

"Senate  Resolution  202 

"Whereas,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  established  the  Commission  on  Law 
Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Jus- 
tice to  study  the  causes  of  crime  in  the  na- 
tion and  to  make  recommendations  on  ways 
to  combat  crime  and  this  19-member  Com- 
mission, supported  by  a  staff  of  63  and  with 
the  services  of  175  consultants,  did  prepare 
and  deliver  Its  report  to  the  President  in 
early  1967;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Commission  recommended 
to  the  President  as  one  of  more  than  200 
specific  recommendations  that  "enforcement 
officials  should  provide  regular  briefings  to 
leaders  at  all  levels  of  government  concern- 
ing organized  crime  conditions  within  the 
Jurisdiction"  and  concluded  its  report  by 
stating:  '(America)  must  recognize  that  the 
government  of  a  free  society  is  obliged  to  act 
not  only  effectively  but  fairly.  It  (America) 
must  seek  knowledge  and  admit  mistakes'; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  Commission  employed  one 
Professor  G.  Robert  Blakey,  a  member  of  the 
Notre  Dame  Law  School  faculty  and  a  na- 
tional authority  on  organized  crime  activi- 
ties, who,  in  the  course  of  his  work  as  a  con- 
sultant to  the  Commission,  prepared  a  63- 
page  document  or  supplement,  referred  to 
in  the  press  as  the  'Blakey  Report',  which 
purportedly  treats  in  detail  various  unwhole- 
some links  between  Mafia  gangsters  and  Cook 
County  political  figures,  judges  and  law  en- 
forcement personnel,  and  additionally,  is  re- 
ported to  cite  corrupt  influences  In  the  Il- 
linois General  Assembly: 

"Whereas,  numerous  press  dispatches  h"ave 
said  the  Blakey  Report'  has  been  deliberately 
suppressed  because  of  possible  embarrass- 
ment to  those  officeholders.  Judges,  political 
figures  and  legislators,  so  that  honest  office- 
holders and  the  public  in  general  remain  un- 
informed about  the  nature  of  the  alleged 
corruption  or  the  Identity  of  those  so 
charged,  creating  a  haunting  cloud  of  sus- 
picion which  besmirches  the  entire  govern- 
mental structure  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  and 
particularly  Cook  County:  and 
"Whereas,  since  the  President's  Cominls- 


slon  has  now  been  disbanded  with  submis- 
sion of  its  report  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  only  remedy  for  restora- 
tion of  the  good  name  of  government  in  the 
State  of  Illinois  and  in  Cook  County  and  for 
the  apprehension  and  punishment  of  the 
perpetrators  of  any  criminal  acts  detailed  in 
the  'Blakey  Report'  Is  the  immediate  re- 
lease of  that  material  either  directly  by  the 
President  or  through  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States;  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved,  by  the  Senate  of  the  Seventy- 
fifth  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Il- 
linois, that: 

"1.  The  President  of  the  United  States  be 
urged  to  release  that  "Blakey  Report'  to  the 
Executive  Committee  of  this  Senate,  to  the 
Illinois  Crime  Investigation  Commission,  to 
the  Attorney  General  of  Illinois  or  to  some 
other  body  with  subpoena  power,  for  appro- 
priate action; 

"2.  If  the  President  should  continue  to 
suppress  the  Blakey  Report',  he  be  urged  to 
state  explicitly  whether  he  Is  following  the 
policy  recommended  by  his  Commission 
which  states,  'Reports  should  be  withheld 
from  Jurisdictions  where  corruption  is  ap- 
parent and  knowledge  by  a  corrupt  official  of 
the  information  In  the  report  could  compro- 
mise enforcement  efforts',  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  whether  he  continues  to  suppress  the 
'Blakey  Report'  because  of  possible  embar- 
rassment to  present  officeholders;  and 

■3.  A  copy  of  this  resolution  be  for- 
warded by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  the  minority  leader  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  the  Speaker  and  mi- 
nority leader  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States,  all  U.S.  Senators  and 
Representatives  in  Congress  from  Illinois,  the 
Attorney  General  of  Illinois,  the  Executive 
Director  of  the  Illinois  Crime  Investigation 
Commission,  the  U.S.  Attorney  for  the  North- 
ern District  of  Illinois,  the  State's  Attorney 
of  Cook  County,  the  President  and  Presi- 
dent pro-tem  of  the  Illinois  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  Illinois  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  the  chairman  of  the  President's 
National  Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Dis- 
orders. 

"Adopted  by  the  Senate,  March  4,  1968. 
"Samuel  H.  Shapiro, 

"President  of  the  Senate. 
"Edward  E.  Pernandes, 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate." 
A  resolution  of  the  city  council  of  the  city 
of  Mill   Valley,   Calif.,   favoring  a  policy   of 
peace  in  Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 


REPORT  OP  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  15414.  A  bill  to  continue  the  existing 
excise  tax  rates  on  communication  services 
and  on  automobiles,  and  to  apply  more  gen- 
erally the  provisions  relating  to  payments  of 
estimated  tax  by  corporations  (Rept.  No. 
1014). 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN: 
S.  3171.    A    bill   making   the    birthday    of 
Abraham   Lincoln   a   legal    holiday;    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judlclarj-. 


By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 
S.  3172.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  George 
Alfonso  Hernandez  Canizares;  and 

S.  3173.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Joaquin 
Francisco  Palmerola  Cabrera;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Pulbright  and  Mr.  Scott)  : 
S.  3174.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national  me- 
morial   to   Woodrow   Wilson    in   the   Smith- 
sonian   Institution;    to    the    Committee    on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Anderson  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota: 
S.  3175.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yu   Ming 
Hon;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.   THURMOND: 
S.  3176.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stephen  K. 
Shao;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BREWSTER: 
S.  3177.   A   bill   for  the   relief  of   Sing   U. 
Kwun  Li  Lin,  and  Kwong  Ho  Wai;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Al- 
LOTT,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Bayh,  Mr. 
Bennett.  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Brewster, 
Mr.  BURDlCK,  Mr.  Cannon.  Mr. 
Church,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Curtis.  Mr. 
Ehvin,  Mr.  Fannin,  Mr.  Pong,  Mr. 
Griffin,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr  Hartke. 
Mr.  Hayden.  Mr.  Hickenlooper.  Mr. 
Hill,  Mr.  Hruska,  Mr.  Jackson.  Mr. 
Jordan  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Kuchel.  Mr. 
Lausche,  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri,  Mr. 
Magnuson,  Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr.  Mil- 
ler, Mr.  Morton,  Mr.  Monroney,  Mr. 
Moss,  Mr.  Mundt,  Mr.  Nelson.  Mr. 
Randolph,  Mr.  Ribicoff,  Mr.  Scott. 
Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  Yarborouch.  and 
Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota) : 
S.J.  Res.  153.  A  Joint  resolution  to  proclaim 
the  week  beginning  May  1,  as  "Youth  Week"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Inouye  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  resolution,  which  ap- 
pear under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 
S.J.  Res.  154.  A  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  provide  for 
administrative  services  for  the  Golden  Spike 
Centennial  Celebration  Commission:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


S.  3174— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
ESTABLISH  A  NATIONAL  ME- 
MORIAL TO  WOODROW  WILSON 
IN  THE  SMITHSONIAN  INSTITU- 
TION 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  establish  a  national  memorial  to 
Woodrow  Wilson  in  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution. I  also  send  to  the  desk  with  the 
bill  a  statement  setting  forth  the  purpose 
of  the  bill  and  briefly  explaining  its  pro- 
visions. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record  at  this 
point,  the  bill  and  the  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  statement  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3174»  to  establish  a  na- 
tional memorial  to  Woodrow  Wilson  in 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Anderson  (for  himself.  Mr.  Pul- 
bright, and  Mr.  Scott  ».  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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3.  3174 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
auty  b«  clt«d  aa  the  "Woodrow  Wilson  Memo- 
rial Act  of  1968." 

DCCLAKATION    OF    POLICT 

Sec.  a.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares — 

( 1 )  that  a  living  Instltirtlon  expressing  the 
ldea;B  and  concerns  of  Woodrow  Wilson 
would  be  an  appropriate  memorial  to  his 
accomplishments  as  the  twenty-eighth  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  a  distinguished 
scholar,  an  outstanding  university  president, 
and  a  brilliant  advocate  of  International 
understanding: 

(2)  that  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Memorial 
Commission,  created  by  Joint  resolution  of 
Congress,  recommended  that  an  Interna- 
tional Center  for  Scholars  be  constructed  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  In  the  area  north 
of  the  proposed  Market  Square  as  part  of  the 
Nation's  memorial  to  Woodrow  Wilson. 

(3)  that  such  a  center,  symbolizing  and 
strengthening  the  fruitful  relations  between 
the  world  of  learning  and  the  world  of  public 
affairs,  would  be  a  suitable  memorial  to  the 
spirit  of  Woodrow  Wilson;  and 

(4)  that- the  establishment  of  such  a  cen- 
ter would'te  consonant  with  the  purposes  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  created  by  Con- 
gress In  1846  "for  the  Increase  and  diffusion 
of  knowledge  among  men." 

THB    CrUTTB    ANB   THE    BOAaO    OF    TRtrSTCKS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  In 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  a  Woodrow 
Wilson  International  Center  for  Scholars 
and  a  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Center  ( here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "Center"  and  the 
"Board"),  whose  duties  It  shall  be  to  main- 
tain and  administer  the  Center  and  site 
thereof  and  to  execute  such  other  functions 
aa  are  vested  In  the  Board  by  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  be  com- 
posed of  afteen  members  as  follows: 

( 1 )  The  Secretary  of  State: 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare: 

(3)  The  Chairman  of  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Humanities: 

(4)  The  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution: 

(5)  not  to  exceed  three  appointed  by  the 
President  from  time  to  time  from  within  the 
Federal  Oovernment:  and 

(6)  eight  appointed  by  the  President  from 
private  life. 

(c)  Each  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
specified  In  paragraphs  (1)  through  (6)  of 
subsection  (b)  may  designate  another  ofll- 
clal  to  sen-e  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  In  his 
stead. 

(d)  Each  member  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees appointed  under  paragraph  (6)  of  sub- 
section (b)  shall  serve  for  a  term  of  six 
years  from  the  expiration  of  his  predeces- 
sor's term:  except  that  (1)  any  trustee  ap- 
pointed to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his 
predecessor  was  appointed  shall  be  appoint- 
ed for  the  remainder  of  such  term,  and  (2) 
the  terms  of  office  of  the  trustees  first  taking 
office  shall  begin  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  and  shall  expire  as  deslg- 
iiated  at  the  time  of  appointment,  two  at 
the  end  of  two  years,  three  at  the  end  of 
four  years,  and  three  at  the  end  of  six  years. 
No  trustee  of  the  Board  chosen  from  private 
life  shall  be  eligible  to  serve  In  excess  of  two 
consecutive  terms,  except  that  a  tnutee 
whoae  term  has  expired  may  serve  until  his 
successor  has  qualified. 

(e)  The  President  shall  designate  a  Chair- 
man and  a  Vice  Chairman  from  among  the 
members  of  the  Board  chosen  from  private 
Ufa. 

powxaa  AND  Dxrms  or  th*  boasd 
Sec  4.  'a)  In  administering  the  Center,  the 
Board  shall  have  all  neceaaary  and  proper 


powers,  which  shall  include  but  not  be  lim- 
ited to  the  power  to: 

(1)  appoint  scholars,  from  the  United 
States  and  abroad,  and,  where  appropriate, 
provide  stipends,  grants,  and  fellowships  to 
such  scholars,  and  to  hire  or  accept  the 
voluntary  services  of  consultants,  advisory 
boards,  and  panels  to  aid  the  Board  In  carry- 
ing out  Its  reeponslbllltles: 

1 2)  solicit,  accept,  and  dispose  of  gifts, 
bequests,  and  devises  of  money,  securities, 
and  other  property  of  whatsoever  character 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Center;  any  such 
money,  securities,  or  other  property  shall, 
upon  receipt,  be  deposited  with  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  and  unless  otherwise  re- 
stricted by  the  terms  of  the  gift,  expenditures 
shall  be  in  the  discretion  of  the  Board  for 
the  purpoaea  of  the  Center: 

(3)  obtain  grants  from,  and  make  con- 
tracts with.  State.  Federal,  local,  and  pri- 
vate agencies,  organizations.  Institutions, 
and    Individuals; 

(4)  acquire  such  site  aa  a  location  for 
the  Center  aa  may  subsequently  be  author- 
ized  by   the  Congress; 

(5)  acquire,  hold,  maintain,  use,  operate, 
and  dispose  of  any  physical  facilities.  In- 
cluding equipment,  necessary  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Center: 

(6)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  and 
duties  of  the  director  and  such  other  officers 
of  the  Center  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
efficient  administration  of  the  Center:  the 
director  and  two  other  officers  of  the  Center 
may  be  appointed  and  compensated  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  governing  appointments 
In  the  competitive  service  and  chapter  51  and 
subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  title  5  of  the 
United   States  Code: 

(7)  prepare  plans  and  specifications  for 
the  Center  Including  the  design  and  develop- 
ment of  all  buildings,  facilities,  open  spaces, 
and  other  structures  on  the  site  In  consulta- 
tion with  appropriate  Federal  and  local 
agencies:    and 

(8)  delegate  to  memt>ers  of  the  Board  or 
the  Director  of  the  Center  such  of  Its  powers 
and  responsibilities  as  It  deems  appropriate 
and  useful  for  the  administration  of  the 
Center. 

lb)  The  Board  shall.  In  connection  with 
acquisition  of  any  site  authorized  by  Con- 
gress, as  provided  for  in  paragraph  (4)  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  provide,  to 
businesses  and  residents  displaced  from  any 
such  site,  relocation  assistance.  Including 
payments  and  other  benefits,  equivalent  to 
that  authorized  to  displaced  businesses  and 
residents  under  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  as 
nmended.  The  Board  shall  develop  a  reloca- 
tion program  for  existing  businesses  and 
residents  within  the  site  and  submit  such 
program  to  the  Oovernment  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  a  determination  as  to  its 
adequacy  and  feasibility.  In  providing  such 
relocation  assistance  and  developing  such  re- 
location program  the  Board  shall  utilize  to 
the  maximum  extent  the  services  and  facili- 
ties of  the  appropriate  Federal  and  local 
agencies. 

ADM  INIST«ATION 

Sec.  5.  The  Board  Is  authorized  to  adopt 
an  official  seal  which  shall  be  Judicially  no- 
ticed and  to  make  such  bylaws,  rules,  and 
regulations,  as  It  deems  necessary  for  the 
administration  of  its  functions  under  this 
Act.  including,  among  other  matters,  by- 
laws, rules,  and  regulatloiu  relating  to  the 
administration  of  Its  trust  funds  and  the 
organization  and  procedure  of  the  Board. 
A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Board 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  for'  the  transac- 
tion of  business. 

ATPaOFKIATION 

Sec.  6.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Board  such  funds  aa 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purpoaea 
of   thu  Act. 


aECOROS    AND    ATTDrr 

Sec.  7.  The  accounts  of  the  Board  shall  b« 
audited  In  accordance  with  the  principles 
and  procedures  applicable  to,  and  as  part  of, 
the  audit  of  the  other  Federal  and  trust 
funds  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

The  statement,  presented  by  Mr.  An- 
derson, is  as  follows: 
A  Bill  To  Establish  a  National  Mkuobial 

TO  WooDBOw  Wilson  in  the  Siothsonian 

Institution 

This  proposed  legislation  Is  the  result  of 
what  Dr.  Robert  Ooheen.  President  of  Prince- 
ton University,  has  described  as  a  "remark- 
able convergence  of  academic  and  cultural 
Interests." 

Since  the  time  of  President  Washington, 
scholars,  public  officials,  and  interested  citi- 
zens have  dreamed  of  the  creation  In  our 
Nation's  Capital  of  a  great  International 
center  for  scholars.  In  1961,  the  Congress  es- 
tablished by  Joint  resolution  a  Commission 
to  recommend  a  permanent  memorial  to 
Woodrow  Wilson  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

At  the  hearings  of  the  Woodrow  Wilson 
Memorial  Commission  on  March  2  and  10. 
1966.  the  proponents  of  a  scholarly  center 
urged  the  appropriateness  of  such  a  me- 
morial to  the  twenty-eighth  President  of  the 
United  States.  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk 
stated: 

'•There  Is  a  need,  there  is  a  need  here  in 
Washington,  for  facilities  for  greater  service 
to  our  scholars  and  to  the  understanding  of 
national  and  International  affairs.  And  we 
feel  that  the  Idea  of  a  living  memorial  for 
Woodrow  Wilson  could  be  a  very  timely  and 
appropriate  occasion  for  trying  to  meet  some 
of  those  needs  which  are  obviously  here  In 
our  Nation's  Capital."  __^ 

Secretary  S.  Dillon  Ripley  of  the  Smltli- 
sonlan    Institution   stated : 

•Because  a  fitting  memorial  to  Woodrow 
Wilson  must  both  respect  his  legacy  and 
evoke  his  memory,  I  h(^e  that  the  members 
of  this  Commission  will  recommend  the  crea- 
tion of  a  living  memorial  in  the  form  of  a 
great  international  center  for  advanced 
study  in  our  Nation's  Capital." 

President  Robert  F.  Ooheen  of  Princeton 
University  stated : 

"The  Idea  I  wish  to  urge  upon  you  Is  of  a 
living  memorial  which  will  embrace  the  pub- 
lic and  private  aspects  of  Woodrow  Wilson's 
great  career:  his  work  as  Statesman,  and 
as  scholar:  as  man  of  affairs  and  man  of 
letters.  And.  specifically,  I  wish  to  propose 
that  the  living  heart  of  the  Woodrow  Wil- 
son Memorial  should  be  a  Center  for  scholars 
who  need  to  work  on  the  incomparable  as- 
semblage of  materials  here  In  Washington 
relating  to  the  study  of  American  history 
and  the  analysis  of  public  and  International 
aifalrs." 

In  September  1966.  the  Woodrow  Wilson 
Memorial  Commission  submitted  its  final  re- 
poTt  to  the  President  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  In  this  final  report,  the 
Commission  recommended  that  an  Interna- 
tional Center  for  Scholars,  to  be  located 
north  of  the  National  Archives  building,  be 
constructed  as  part  cf  the  Nation's  memorial 
to  Woodrow  Wilson.  The  report  further 
stated  that.  "The  Commission  is  Impressed 
with  Dr.  Ripley's  proposal  that  the  Center  be 
formally  associated  with  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution as  a  bureau  under  the  guidance 
of  its  own  Board  cf  Trustees,  while  Its  own 
Director  and  administrative  staff.  .  .  ." 

On  February  27.  1967.  In  his  message  on 
the  District  of  Columbia.  President  John- 
son stated  that,  "The  proposal  of  the  Wood- 
row  Wilson  Commission  has  much  to  com- 
mend It."  In  asking  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare  and  the  Temporary 
Commission  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  to  con- 
duct a  study  to  develop  a  detailed  plan  for 
the  Center.  President  Johnson  further 
stated:  "It  Is  my  hope  that  the  Center  will 
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serve  as  a  place  for  bringing  together  schol- 
ars and  students  from  other  countries  to  In- 
crease understanding  among  peoples  of  the 
world,  us  well  as  an  Important  educational 
institution." 

In  January  of  1968,  the  Temporary  Com- 
mission on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  submitted 
Its  recommendations  to  the  President,  sup- 
porting the  recommendation  of  the  Woodrow 
Wilson  Memorial  Commission  that  an  Inter- 
national center  for  scholars  be  established 
In  the  area  north  of  the  National  Archives 
building  as  a  living  memorial  to  Woodrow 
Wilson. 

In  his  message  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
In  March  of  1968.  President  Johnson  stated: 

"Through  an  imaginative  combination  of 
public  and  private  leadership  and  financing, 
this  Center  could  serve  as  an  Institution  of 
learning  that  the  22nd  century  will  regard 
as  having  Influenced  the  2l8t.' 

"The  dream  of  a  great  scholarly  center  In 
our  Nation's  Capital  Is  as  old  as  the  Republic 
Itself.  There  could  be  no  more  fitting  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  Woodrow  Wilson 
than  an  institution  devoted  to  the  highest 
Ideals  of  scholarship  and  International 
underst.indlng. 

■•I  recommend  legislation  authorizing  the 
establishment  of  a  Center  to  be  operated  by 
an  Independent  board  of  trustees  within  the 
framework  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
Trustees  for  the  Center,  in  collaboration  with 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Commission, 
and  with  the  approval  of  the  National  Capi- 
tal Planning  Commission,  will  work  out  de- 
tailed plans  for  the  Center  and  for  the  devel- 
opment of  Market  Square." 

The  present  legislation  submitted  by  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  to  Implement  the 
proposals  of  the  President,  will.  If  enacted, 
bring  into  being  the  living  memorial  that 
has  been  recommended  now  by  a  Congres- 
sional Commission,  a  Presidential  Commis- 
sion, and  the  President  himself. 

Specifically,  this  legislation  would  estab- 
lish within  the  Smithsonian  Institution  a 
Woodrow  Wilson  International  Center  for 
Scholars  and  a  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Center  for  thp  administration  thereof. 

Consistent  with  the  purpose  of  the  Cen- 
ter, to  .symbolize  and  strengthen  relations 
between  the  scholarly  world  and  the  world 
of  public  affairs,  the  Board  of  Trustees  Is  to 
be  composed  In  part  of  appropriate  officials 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
(Secretary  of  State.  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare,  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Humanities, 
Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
and  as  many  as  three  ethers) .  and  in  part  of 
private  citizens.  In  order  to  Insure  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Board,  its  private  mem- 
bers, who  will  constitute  a  majority  of  the 
fifteen  member  board,  will  be  appointed  for 
staggered  six-s«r  terms. 

The  bill  p^iBv'ides  that  In  administering  the 
Center  the  Board  shall  have  all  necessary  and 
appropriate  powers.  Among  these  are  the 
power  to  appoint  a  Director  and  staff,  to 
award  fellowships  and  grants,  to  receive  and 
spsnd  monies,  to  plan  an  appropriate  site 
and  buildings,  and  to  acquire  such  site  as 
may  subsequently  be  authorized  by  the 
Congress.  In  connection  with  the  acquisi- 
tion of  any  site,  the  Board  is  Instructed  to 
make  full  provision  for  the  relocation  of 
businesses  and  residences  In  cooperation 
with  appropriate  local  ard  Federal  author- 
ities. 

This  legislation.  If  enacted,  will  establish 
within  the  Smithsonian  Institution  the 
necessary  mechanism  for  planning  and 
creating  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Memorial 
Center.  The  Board  may  employ  the  appro- 
priate personnel  to  plan  both  the  program 
of  tVie  Center  and  Its  physical  facilities  and 
may  proceed,  when  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress, to  acquire  a  site  for  the  Center. 


The  bill  authorizes  the  appropriation  of 
funds  necessary  for  these  purposes,  but  also 
empowers  the  Board  to  solicit  and  receive 
private  funds  for  the  Center. 


RESOLUTION 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  153— 
INTRODUCTION  OP  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION PROCLAIMING  WEEK  BE- 
GINNING MAY  1,  AS  "YOUTH 
WEEK" 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  Piesident,  the 
Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks 
boasts  more  than  1  '2  million  members  in 
more  than  2.000  lodges  in  the  United 
States. 

These  members  help  to  raise  moi  e  than 
$8  million  annually  for  charity  and  com- 
munity betterment  activities,  including 
support  of  hospital  and  training  centers 
for  young  victims  of  cerebral  palsy,  and 
rehabilitation  programs  for  the  blind, 
deaf,  and  mentally  retarded. 

Year  1968  marks  the  centennial  an- 
niversary of  this  fine  organization.  To 
commemorate  this  event,  the  order's 
youth  activities  committee  has  chosen  to 
pay  a  special  tribute  lo  American  boys 
and  girls. 

The  committee  designated  May  1  as 
the  beginning  of  Elks  National  Youth 
Week.  During;  this  week  Elks  lodges  will 
award  scholarships  and  grants  to  young 
men  and  women  who  have  shown  out- 
standing leadership  and  .scho1a.stic  abil- 
ities. 

Today  I  am  privileged  to  introduce  a 
joint  resolution  which  proclaims  the 
week  beginning  May  1  as  Youth  Week 
and  urges  all  departments  of  Govern- 
ment, civic,  fraternal,  and  patriotic 
groups,  and  our  citizens  generally  to  par- 
ticipate wholeheartedly  in  its  observance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
re.solution  will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  153)  to 
proclaim  the  week  beginning  May  1,  as 
"Youth  Week."  introduced  by  Mr. 
Inouye  <for  him.self  and  other  Sena- 
tors) ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

Mr.  REBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  bill  (S.  3158)  to  repeal 
the  authority  for  current  wheat  and  feed 
grain  programs,  the  name  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster] 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Lou'siana.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  name 
of  the  junior  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Jackson  1  be  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  3157,  a  bill  to  establish  the  Potomac 
National  River  in  the  States  of  Maryland, 
Virginia,  and  West  Virginia,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  that  his  name  be 
listed  as  a  cosponsor  at  the  next  printing 
of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


A 


TO  PROVIDE  STANDARDS  OP  CON- 
DUCT FOR  MEMBERS  OP  THE  SEN- 
ATE AND  OFFICERS  AND  EMPLOY- 
EES OF  THE  SENATE— REPORT  OF 
A  COMMITTEE  (S.  REPT.  NO.  1015) 

Mr.  STENNIS,  from  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  and  Conduct,  re- 
ported an  original  resolution  (S.  Res. 
266)  to  provide  standards  of  conduct  for 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Senate,  and  submitted 
a  report  thereon;  which  resolution  was 
placed  on  the  calendar. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Stennis.  which 
appears  imder  a  separate  heading.  > 


NEXT  STEP— HOUSING  FOR  THE 
ELDERLY 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  a  subject  of 
considerable  significance  in  public  hous- 
ing for  the  elderly  was  discussed  in  the 
Journal  of  Housing,  issue  No.  2,  1968. 
An  article  written  by  Mrs  Marie  C.  Mc- 
Guire,  Assistant  for  Problems  of  the  El- 
derly and  the  Handicapped  in  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  for  Renewal  and  Hous- 
ing Assistance  in  HUD,  directs  attention 
to  this  question:  What  kind  of  "next 
step"  housing  for  the  elderly  can  be  pro- 
vided when  independent  living  in  public 
housing  is  no  longer  possible? 

Mrs.  McGuIre  said  that  the  answer  to 
this  question  must  be  found  in  the  very 
near  future : 

Present  day  emphasis  on  Independent  liv- 
ing, with  supporting  services  to  sustain  In- 
dependence as  long  as  possible,  is  valid.  How- 
ever, through  age  or  illness,  the  time  will 
come  when  either  temporary  or  permanent 
relocation  will  be  needed.  Because  this  need 
will  Involve  thousands  of  older  people,  in 
large  and  small  communities,  the  problem 
has  national  implications. 

Suggestions  are  made  for  a  continuum 
plan — to  include  housing  designed  to 
meet  the  changing  needs  made  necessary 
by  the  aging  process;  the  wider  use  of 
congregate  housing;  and  an  examination 
of  the  pos.sibilities  of  providing  solutions 
on  the  basis  of  a  housing-medical  ap- 
proach. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  Mrs.  Mc- 
Guire  for  this  timely  statement  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  her  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

What  Kino  of  "Next  Step"  Housing  roa  the 
Elderly  Can  Be  Provided  When  Independ- 
ent LrviNG  IN  Public  Housing  Is  No 
Longer   Possible? 

(What  follows  is  an  answer  to  the  above 
question,  which  NAHRO  recently  put  to  Mrs. 
Marie  C.  McGulre,  Assistant  for  Problems  of 
the  Elderly  and  Handicapped  In  the  Office  of 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Renewal  and 
Housing  Assistance.  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  Washington,  D.C.) 

What  Is  to  be  the  "next  step"  housing  or 
nursing  home  shelter  for  elderly  tenants 
when  they  no  longer  can  live  Independently 
in  public  housing? 

This  question  has  been  given  considerable 
thought  in  view  of  the  fact  that  thousands 
of  units  for  the  well  elderly  have  been  built 
and  one  day  a    "next  step"  solution  will  be 
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needed.  StatUtlcally.  we  know  that  the  group 
with  the  highest  potential  for  Ulnea*  requir- 
ing medical  attention  la  the  elderly — and 
generally  the  potential  Increaaes  in  relation 
to  age. 

Since  more  and  more  elderly  tenanta  who 
moved  Into  public  housing  during  the  last  10 
years  are  becoming  feeble,  some  housing  au- 
thorltlee  face  a  serloue  situation  today.  A 
public  landlord,  or  a  private  one  with  fed- 
eral financial  assistance,  cannot  avoid  re- 
sponsibility for  relocation  of  such  tenanU 
when  Independent  living  is  no  longer  possi- 
ble However.  It  Is  a  fact  that  many  commu- 
nities simply  do  not  have  the  necessary  fa- 
cilities within  the  paying  ablUty  of  low-In- 
come elderly  persons  a»  a  resource  for  the 
concerned  housing  manager. 

CONTINCtTM    PLAN 

Obviously,  the  best  answer  wotild  be  for 
local  communities  to  develop  a  '"continuum" 
plan  of  housing  and  facUlUes  for  the  various 
stages  in  the  aging  process.  Present-day  em- 
phasis on  independent  living,  with  support- 
ing services  to  susUln  independence  as  long 
as  possible,  is  valid.  However,  through  age  or 
Ulnees.  the  time  will  come  when  either 
temporary  or  permanent  relocation  will  be 
needed.  Because  this  need  will  Involve  thou- 
sands of  older  people.  In  large  and  small 
comoaunltU*.  the  problem  has  national  Im- 
plications. 

CONGRECATE    HOUSING 

One  approach  U  the  congregate  type  of 
living,  with  central  food  services  and  minor 
personal  assistance  (such  as  in  bathing  and 
dressing) .  In  such  hoxjslng,  the  elderly  can 
continue  to  sustain  a  degree  of  self-manage- 
ment. Providing  such  housing  Is  more  desir- 
able and  less  costly  than  relocation  to  medi- 
cal Institutions.  It  was  this  realization  that 
prompted,  in  1963.  the  development  of  the 
congregate  concept  In  public  housing.  It  has 
had  only  limited  use,  primarily  because  of 
the  absence  of  any  subsidy  to  cover  possible 
deficits  arising  from  the  food  service.  The 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment presently  Is  exploring  the  feasibility  of 
Including  a  "personal  care  home"  component 
In  the  Section  202  direct  loan  program. 

The  question  also  has  been  raised  as  to 
whether  large  houses  operated  by  matrons 
could  be  put  to  use  for  those  frail  enough 
to  need  help,  but  not  nursing  care.  In  a  good 
"foster  home"  atmosphere. 

After  the  "personal  care"  stage,  the  next 
stage  m  the  continuum  Is  the  nursing  home 
for  temporary  or  longtime  care — hopefully, 
homes  that  provide  therapy  looking  toward 
the  individual's  return  to  normal  commu- 
nity living. 

Hospitals  and  extended  care  facilities 
complete  the  continuum. 

Of  course,  this  is  not  to  suggest  that  hous- 
ing programs  for  independent  living  should 
be  curtailed  until  relocation  facilities  are 
available.  It  does  say  that.  In  planning  hous- 
ing for  the  elderly,  no  matter  in  what  income 
group,  sponsors  should  be  aware  of  the  prob- 
lems brought  on  by  a  diminishing  capacity 
for  Independent  living  and  view  It  as  one 
of  the  realities  In  operation  of  housing  for 
the  elderly  Hopefully,  then,  the  sponsors  will 
activate  community  awareness  and  interest 
In  finding  solutions. 

HOW.    NOW? 

In  the  meantime,  the  question  remains  of 
what  to  do  about  tenants  who  need  care  and 
assistance  now.  In  San  Antonio,  a  system  of 
requiring  signed  statements  by  "sponsors" 
was  tried  by  the  housing  authority.  These 
"sponsors"  were  to  be  responsible  for  reloca- 
tion when  and  if  it  became  necessary  The 
system  was  so  distasteful  to  the  applicants 
that  It  was  soon  dropfied  and  only  the  name 
of  "next  of  kin"  was  required  on  the  appli- 
cations. Sometimes,  there  Is  no  kin  and.  at 
other  times,  the  kin  on  the  application  has 
died  before  the  tenant's  serious  health  prob- 
lem arises. 


It  goes  without  saying  that.  If  an  Illness 
can  be  taken  care  of  at  home,  then  services 
provided  by  visiting  nurses  and  homemaker 
programs  should  be  called  upon. 

In  Its  narrowest  dimension,  what  we  have 
Is  a  housing-medical  question.  We  need  to 
determine  where  the  responsibility  for  solu- 
tion rests  and  what  kinds  of  services  and  fa- 
cilities are  needed  It  seems  to  me  that  LHA's 
might  well  try  to  get  concerned  groups  to- 
gether to  see  what  solutions  are  possible  In 
a  given  locality.  Since  the  problem  of  tenants 
who  can  no  longer  live  lnd^)endently  is  pri- 
marily one  of  health,  local  heath  departments 
might  be  a  point  of  contact  and  a  source 
of  assistance,  as  well  as  local  community 
welfare  councils,  councils  on  aging,  and 
other  service  agencies. 

HEALTH-HOUSING    EITOKT 

Even  though  the  major  questions  faced 
liere  seem  to  be  the  responsibility  of  health 
agencies,  administrators  of  publicly  sup- 
ported housing,  both  morally  and  practically, 
caiinot  avoid  taking  on  a  share  of  the  re- 
sponsibility for  finding  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions. Certainly,  no  one  in  good  conscience 
could  evict  4  sick  older  person  who  has  no 
place  to  go.  Just  as  the  public  housing  pro- 
gram has.  over  the  years,  accepted  and  at- 
tempted to  discharge  a  host  of  social  welfare 
responsibilities  quite  beyond  the  landlord 
function,  so.  too.  It  must  seek  appropriate 
and  humane  local  solutions  to  this  most  dif- 
ficult problem.  In  short.  Its  Interest  must 
often  substitute  for  family  and  friend;  In 
housing  for  the  elderly,  this  function  fre- 
quently becomes  a  practical  matter  of 
operations. 


PRESroENT  JOHNSON'S  MESSAGE 
ON  CRIME  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA  AND  THE  NEED  FOR 
GUN  CONTROL  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  crime  in 
America  and  In  particular  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  Is  one  of  the  most  pressing 
problems  facing  each  and  every  one  of 
us. 

President  Johnson,  in  his  message  to 
the  Congress  on  the  District  of  Columbia, 
has  described  crime  in  Washington  as 
•'the  first  problem  of  the  Nation's  first 
city." 

The  situation  could  no  better  be  de- 
scribed than  in  the  President's  own 
words. 

As  one  means  of  attacking  rising  crime 
In  Washington,  the  President  has  once 
again  urged  the  Congress  to  enact  gun 
control  legislation. 

I  certainly  agree  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  give  favorable  consideration  to 
pending  firearms  legislation  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

If  anyone  doubts  the  need  for  such 
controls.  I  ask  him  to  examine  the  pre- 
liminary 1967  crime  statistics  for  the  Dis- 
trict that  were  released  by  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  just  yesterday. 

The  Nation's  Capital  outstrips  the 
coimtry  in  increases  in  crimes  of  vio- 
lence, including  murder  and  robbery. 

Nationally,  murder  increased  12  per- 
cent: murder  in  Washington  increased 
26  percent. 

Nationally,  armed  robbery  Increased 
30  percent:  in  the  Nation'*  Capital, 
armed  robbery  soared  a  staggering  52 
percent. 

Fifty-three  thousand  Americans  were 
assaulted  with  guns  in  1967.  an  Increase 
of  22  percent:  in  the  Nation's  Capital 
which  already  has  one  of  the  highest 


aggravated  assault  rates  in  the  country 
such  crimes  jumped  7  percent. 

As  a  part  of  my  own  efforts  to  obtain 
passage  of  a  Federal  firearms  law.  I 
should  like  to  refer  to  the  preliminary 
results  of  a  study  that  the  subcommit- 
tee has  been  concerned  with  since  late 
1967. 

It  is  often  argued  by  the  gun  Interests 
that  further  gun  controls  would  have  no 
appreciable  effect  on  the  Nation's  murder 
rates.  They  claim  that  most  murders  are 
of  the  "impulse  "  type.  They  usually  point 
to  the  large  number  of  cases  where  one 
family  member  kills  another.  They  argue 
that  these  murderers  are  not  criminal 
and  therefore,  even  if  gun  controls  were 
enacted,  they  could,  because  of  their  non- 
criminal backgrounds,  purchase  firearms 
lawfully. 

This  argument  concerned  me  and 
other  members  of  the  subcommittee  and 
this  was  the  reason  that  I  directed  the 
subcommittee  staff  to  determine  just 
what  are  the  backgrounds  of  America's 
murderers. 

Our  nationwide  survey  is  now  being 
compiled.  However,  I  can  report  on  our 
results  in  the  Washington,  D.C..  metro- 
politan area,  which  I  believe  is  substan- 
tially representative  of  the  Nation. 

First,  we  found  that  78  percent  of  all 
murderers  studied  had  prior  criminal 
records. 

Second,  the  gun  killer,  in  whom  we  are 
most  interested,  had  such  a  record  in  80 
pereent  of  the  cases. 

His  profile  reflects  that  he  had  six  prior 
arrests  before  killing  another  human 
being.  And  two  of  these  arrests  were  for 
serious  offenses. 

Third,  in  60  percent  of  the  cases,  the 
gun  killer  had  been  arrested  for  a  crime 
of  violence  before  he  murdered  another 
person. 

Clearly,  then,  it  is  not  the  normal  fam- 
ily man  turned  suddenly  into  an  impulse 
killer  who  is  responsible  for  the  great 
bulk  of  the  murders  committed. 

The  circumstances  surrounding  the 
murder  and  the  relationship  of  the  de- 
fendant to  the  victim,  contrary  to  what 
the  gun  r\iimers  say,  prove  to  me  that 
gxm  controls  would  be  most  helpful  in 
curbing  these  violent  and  wanton  crimes, 
which  are  increasing  each  year. 

We  found  that  in  81  percent  of  the 
cases,  the  defendant  and  victim  were 
either  friends,  relatives,  acquaintances, 
husband  and  wife  or  common  law  co- 
habitators.  In  addition,  in  86  percent  of 
the  cases,  the  murder  stemmed  from  an 
argument,  a  fight,  an  altercation,  or  a 
lovers'  quarrel. 

When  one  considers  these  facts,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  lengthy  previous  criminal 
records  of  these  murderers,  then  I  believe 
that  it  is  a  reasonable  conclusion  that 
the  enactment  of  further  gun  controls 
are  mandatory  in  curbing  such  crimes. 

We  are  now  compiling  similar  data 
for  the  rest  of  the  Nation,  and  our  pre- 
liminary survey  shows  that  the  results 
of  this  effort  will  be  similar  to  those  that 
we  found  to  exist  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 
I  plan  to  present  to  the  Senate  the  re- 
sults of  this  study  in  the  coming  weeks. 

Clearly,  the  agonizing  facts  are  before 
the  Congress. 

We  need  a  comprehensive  gim  law  in 
the  Nation's  Capital. 
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We  need  a  comprehensive  Federal  law 
for  the  country. 

I  have  been  advocating  strong  local 
and  Federal  gun  control  laws  to  disarm 
the  criminal,  so  has  President  Johnson, 
and  so  have  hosts  of  other  responsible 
legislators.  None  of  these  proposals 
would  harm  or  limit  the  hunter,  the 
sportsman,  or  the  hobbyist. 

The  aim  of  this  legislation  is  to  cut 
the  supply  of  guns  to  the  criminal,  the 
defective,  and  others  who  should  not 
carry,  own,  or  possess  a  firearm. 

These  findings  demand,  indeed  cry 
out,  for  the  passage  of  strong  effective 
local  and  Federal  firearms  control  laws. 

In  both  Houses  of  Congress  such 
strong  legislation  is  pending.  It  has  been 
cleared  through  subcommittees. 

What  are  we  waiting  for? 


SNCC'S  PLANS  FOR  THE  DISTRICT 
OP  COLUMBIA  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
In  the  Record  an  editorial  broadcast  over 
station  WMAL  during  the  week  of  Feb- 
ruary 18. 1968.  entitled  "SNCC's  Plans  for 
the  Schools." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

SNCC's  Plans  for  the  Schools 

A  thought  so  obviously  fraught  with  mis- 
lent  Coordinating  Committee's  timing  Is 
atrocious. 

The  elected  District  school  board  bill  hangs 
In  the  balance,  one  step  from  final  Congres- 
sional approval. 

So  SNCC  chose  this  time  to  announce  plans 
to  organize  teachers,  parents  and  students. 
Stokely  Carmlchael  told  the  Roosevelt  High 
School  student  body  that  SNCC  will  "take 
over"  the  District  schools. 

As  usual,  the  so-called  Student  Non-Vio- 
chlef  Is  sure  to  create  concern  In  Congress. 
Senator  Robert  Byrd  of  West  Virginia  said 
Monday  he  will  ask  Congress  to  Intervene  If 
SNCC  does  attempt  to  organize  the  schools. 
And  "Congressional  Intervention"  could  spell 
doom  for  the  elected  school  board  bill. 

We  will  soon  find  out  how  much  real  con- 
cern SNCC  and  Carmlchael  have  for  the  Dis- 
trict schools.  The  best  thing  SNCC  can  do 
for  the  schools  Is  leave  them  alone. 


THE  URBAN  FUTURE 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  the  publi- 
cation Nation's  Cities  has  begun  a  series 
of  articles  on  "'Hie  Urban  Future"  which 
focus  on  the  rapid  technological  changes 
currently  taking  place  in  the  Nation  and 
the  needed  government  responses  to  such 
changes. 

It  is  fitting  that  this  magazine  has 
launched  this  series  by  interviewing  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie],  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Air  and  Water  Pollution  and  a 
leading  authority  on  the  Nation's  en- 
vironmental problems. 

I  invite  particular  attention  to  Sena- 
tor MusKiE's  discussion  of  his  proposal 
for  a  Select  Senate  Committee  on  Tech- 
nology and  the  Human  Environment, 
and  to  his  observations  on  the  need  for 
establishing  priorities  and  allocating  our 
resource  dollars  where  they  are  most 
needed,  or  of  focusing  them  in  terms  of 
the  problems  of  the  cities. 


Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  article 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Urban  Future  :  Can  We  Keep  Pace  With 
Technoloot's  Fallout? 

(With  this  Issue,  Nation's  Cities  begins 
a  continuing  series  of  articles  on  "The  Urban 
Future,"  designed  to  focus  on  the  rapid  tech- 
nological changes  currently  taking  place  In 
our  society  and  the  needed  municipal  gov- 
ernment responses  to  such  charges. 

(It  Is  fitting,  we  think,  to  kick  off  this 
important  series  by  Interviewing  Sen.  Ed- 
mund S.  Muskie  (D-Malne)  who  wants  the 
Senate  to  set  up  a  Select  Committee  on  Tech- 
nology and  the  Human  Environment.  During 
the  bearings  which  Senator  Muskie  con- 
ducted last  year  on  this  proposal,  he  noted: 

("Man's  technology  is  national  and  Inter- 
national, but  his  environment  Is  really  a  local 
matter.  How  we  Improve  his  environment  in 
large  part  depends  upon  how  well  state 
and  local  governments  plan  and  program 
their  efforts  to  meet  public  needs.  They  are 
the  first  to  feel  the  pressures  from  the  people 
to  do  something  about  these  problems  be- 
cause these  governments  are  on  the  firing 
line  of  human  activity:*' 

(Daniel  Bell,  chairman  of  the  Conunlssion 
on  the  Year  2000  (sponsored  by  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences),  also  has 
recognized  this.  Said  he: 

("The  only  prediction  about  the  future 
that  one  can  make  with  certainty  Is  that 
public  authorities  will  face  more  problems 
than  they  have  at  any  previous  time  In  his- 
tory. .  .  . 

("The  problem  of  the  future  consists  In 
defining  one's  priorities  and  making  the  nec- 
essary commitments." 

(In  the  coming  months.  Nation's  Cities 
will  endeavor  to  pinpoint  some  of  these  pri- 
orities of  the  future.) 

Question.  Senator  Muskie,  you  had  exten- 
sive hearings  last  year  on  Senate  Resolution 
No.  68  to  establish  a  select  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Technology  and  the  Human  Environ- 
ment. Could  you  tell  us  about  the  origin  of 
those  hearings,  the  outcome  of  your  efforts 
to  have  the  select  committee  formed,  and 
the  purposes  which  this  committee  would 
serve? 

Answer.  The  idea  had  \tg  origins  in  the 
work  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Air 
and  Water  Pollution.  Here  we  have  had 
first-hand  exposure  to  the  problems  of  a 
changing  and  deteriorating  environment, 
especially  In  our  cities.  Secondly,  legislation 
In  recent  years  dealing  with  the  economic 
growth  and  development,  as  well  as  legis- 
lation dealing  with  the  environment,  gen- 
erally, and  the  urban  environment,  specifi- 
cally, had  disclosed  the  overlapping  Juris- 
diction of  Senate  committees  today. 

I  happen  to  be  on  three  Senate  commit- 
tees: Government  Operations.  Public  Works, 
and  Banking  and  Currency,  and  after  nine 
years  on  these  committees.  I  find  myself  dis- 
cussing the  same  subject  In  each  of  them. 
Each  committee  Is  approaching  urban  prob- 
lems from  a  different  angle.  The  overlap- 
ping Jurisdiction  of  the  committees  and  the 
multi-faceted  aspect  of  these  problems  are 
a  reflection  of  the  growing  complexity  and 
Interdependence  of  our  society,  our  econ- 
omy, and  our  people.  Changing  technology 
has  so  changed  these  problems  in  terms  of 
solutions  to  them  that  legislation  is  almost 
obsolete  and  out  of  date  before  It  Is  enacted. 

Out  of  all  of  this  It  became  evident  to  me 
that  11-  would  be  useful  If  we  had  such  a 
special  committee.  Its  members  would  come 
from  five  basic  legislative  committees,  and 
the  members  would  develop  some  back- 
ground on  and  understanding  of  the  pros- 
pects of  technological  change,  not  only  to- 


morrow, but  over  the  next  50  years.  This,  of 
course,  has  to  be  "guesstlmating"  In  a  sense, 
but  an  appreciation  for  technological  change 
and  also  some  thinking  about  what  this 
would  mean  to  people,  are  necessary. 

So,  I  Introduced  the  resolution  to  create 
such  a  special  committee,  and  we  under- 
took, m  the  1966-67  hearings,  to  put  to- 
gether a  sample  of  what  such  a  committee 
might  do,  the  kinds  of  subjects  It  might  get 
Involved  In,  and  the  kinds  of  witnesses  It 
might  take  t«stlmony  from.  We  thought 
that  this  would  be  the  best  way  to  sell  the 
Idea  of  the  special  committee.  I  think  we 
had  some  very  Interesting  and  stimulating 
hearings.  They  were  a  good  sample.  Even 
with  that  kind  of  demonstration,  it  Isn't 
easy  to  get  a  new  committee  created,  and 
we  haven't  yet  received  a  committee  report 
on  the  resolution. 

The  whole  idea,  of  course,  of  looking  into 
the  future  isn't  new  with  this  resolution  or 
with  this  subcommittee.  It  is  the  sort  of 
thing  that  increasing  numbers  of  people  and 
groups  are  doing  all  over  the  country.  You 
begin  to  run  into  them  as  you  generate  this 
kind  of  activity. 

Question.  The  Year  2000  Commission  and 
some  of  these  other  groups? 

Answer.  Yes.  There  also  was  a  network 
television  show  this  past  year,  "The  21st 
Century."  We  incorporated  the  text  of  the 
programs  into  the  hearings.  This  is  fascinat- 
ing stuff  in  and  of  Its  own.  But,  I  think  there 
is  a  serious  legislative  need  and  use  for  this 
kind  of  contemplation  and  reflection;  so.  I 
hope  we  get  to  It. 

Question.  This  select  committee  you  envi- 
sion would  be  a  way  of  coordinating  and 
drawing  together  all  of  these  things.  In  that 
regard,  do  you  foresee  the  future  need  for  a 
new  federal  department  of,  say,  environ- 
mental health,  which  would  bring  together 
the  now  scattered  agencies  dealing  with  air 
and  water  pollution,  solid  waste  disposal,  and 
other  types  of  pollutants  that  affect  all  citi- 
zens? 

Answer.  It  is  difficult  to  antltclpate  gov- 
ernment organizational  patterns  of  tomor- 
row, but  this  Is  certainly  a  logical  one  that 
might  well  develop. 

Federal  departments  now  are  organized 
on  operational  or  functional  lines,  rather 
than  environmental  lines.  Whether  we  can 
or  should  convert  from  what  we  now  have 
to  that  is  a  question.  It  is  not  possible  to 
pigeonhole  subjects  along  environmental 
lines  entirely.  It  Is  easy  to  suggest  that  we 
should  relate  all  activities  dealing  with  water 
use,  water  supply,  and  water  pollution  to- 
gether In  one  agency.  Inevitably,  however, 
when  you  have  achieved  the  maximum  con- 
centration that  you  can  In  this  respect,  you 
find  that  you  still  have  to  recognize  the  Ju- 
risdictional Interests  of  other  departments  In 
the  same  resource. 

For  example,  it  Is  logical  from  one  point 
of  view  to  think  of  air  and  water  pK>llutlon 
as  being  In  the  same  agency,  and  yet.  my 
view  at  the  moment  is  that  air  pollution  Is 
primarily  a  health  problem  whereas  water 
pollution  Is  a  health,  water  supply,  recrea- 
tional, industrial,  agricultural,  and  water 
quality  problem.  These  problems  don't  neces- 
sarily all  go  together. 

So  that  while  air  and  water  pollution — In 
terms  of  the  techniques  of  enforcement,  the 
development  of  the  policy,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  standards — might  be  thought  of  as 
belonging  in  the  same  agency,  I  would  at 
the  moment  resist  that  answer  to  the  organi- 
zational problem.  But.  It  could  change. 

Question.  The  amount  of  money  that  the 
federal  government  Is  now  spending  on  re- 
search and  development  activity  Is  very  sub- 
stantial. Do  you  think  there  is  a  way  now  to 
channel  some  of  these  new  developments  Into 
urban  technology? 

Answer.  I  suspect  that  we  are  not  doing  an 
orderly  and  systematic  Job  of  establishing 
priorities   and   allocating   our   resource   dol- 
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lara  wh«r«  th«7  are  moat  needed,  or  of 
focuBlng  them  In  terms  of  the  problems  of 
the  cltlee.  like  aimoat  ail  federal  programe, 
they  have  just  grown  without  any  overall 
relationship  to  what  we  are  trying  to  achieve 
In  eatabllahlng  prlorltlee  or  evaluating  re- 
aulU. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  of  oourae.  Is 
now  concerned  in  evaluating  all  programs 
In  terms  of  results.  In  terms  of  performance 
criteria,  and  in  terms  of  returns  for  the  dol- 
lars spent.  I  think  Increasingly  Congress  will 
have  to  do  the  same,  and  as  we  do.  I  think 
we  win  see  recommendations  for  consolida- 
tion of  programs. 

Tour  question  la  related  spedflcally  to  re- 
search, but  I  think  we  are  going  to  have  to 
do  It  with  respect  to  all  program.i  In  the 
social  and  economic  fields.  Including  the  re- 
source field.  We  proceed  on  the  assiunptlon 
there  Is  no  llnilt  to  what  we  spend  provided 
we  can  Justify  each  program  on  Its  merits. 
But  obviously  there  are  limits,  especially  In 
this  period  of  a  war  economy.  There  also  are 
limits  to  our  resources.  We  will  have  to  limit 
spending  and  to  establish  priorities. 

In  Cvynnectlon  with  research  dollars,  I 
don't  have  the  flgurea  at  my  finger  tips,  but 
I  suspect  that  a  large  proportion  of  cur  re- 
search money  goes  into  the  weapons  and  de- 
fense fields.  This  la  where  the  great  federal 
research  eflovt  began  after  World  War  11.  We 
have  begua-to  branch  off  Into  non-mllltary 
fields  more  recently  and  with  relatively  fewer 
dollars.  In  recent  years  we  have  authorized 
a  considerable  amount  of  research  money 
for  air  and  water  pollution  control,  but,  I 
suspect  there  are  other  research  areas  we 
ought  to  be  getting  Into  In  the  domestic  non- 
mllltary  field.  And  research,  I  think.  Is  going 
to  have  to  be  reoriented.  I  hope  sooner  than 
later  that  we  can  turn  more  dollars  now 
being  spent  In  the  military  field  to  the  non- 
mllltary  field. 

Question.  There  Is  obviously  a  good  bit  of 
technology  available  that  could  be  utilized 
to  deal  with  urban  problems  but  It  has  been 
very  glow  in  being  adopted  at  the  state  and 
local  level.  Were  you  able  to  Identify  any  of 
the  reasons  for  this  In  any  of  your  bearings 
or  do  you  have  any  other  personal  observa- 
Uons? 

Antiwer.  I  cat't  recall  that  there  was  too 
much  testimony  directly  on  that  point  in 
these  hearings.  I  think  we  know  what  the 
answer  Is  In  connection  with  such  problems 
as  air  pollution.  There  hasn't  been  the  will 
to  apply  available  technology.  Available 
technology  could  make  quite  a  difference  In 
the  quality  of  the  air  In  a  great  many  of  our 
metropollt.»n  areas  If  community  wll!  devel- 
op, and  if  that  will  were  Impoeed  upon  the 
I>olluters. 

We  could  do  a  great  deal  If  every  metro- 
politan area  were  to  do  as  much  as  Los 
Angeles,  for  example,  has  done  In  making  use 
of  available  technology  to  control  air  pollu- 
tion. There  would  be  a  marked  Improvement 
In  the  air  quality  In  cities  like  New  York. 
Chicago.  Pittsburgh  and  others  that  have 
an  aggravated  problem.  Including  Washing- 
ton. It  Is  clear  In  the  case  of  water  quality. 
In  the  case  of  air  quality.  In  the  cose  of 
transportation,  and  In  so  many  other  areas 
that  we  are  not  using  available  technology. 

We  fall  to  do  so  in  part  because  of  the 
lack  of  community  will:  secondly.  In  part 
because  dollars  aren't  available  to  do  the 
Job:  and  In  part,  as  In  the  case  of  modern 
transportation,  because  the  public  Isn't 
quite  ready  to  use  the  modem  transporta- 
tion that  technology  would  make  possible. 
We  have  an  education  and  selling  Job  here 
that  hasn't  been  done.  At  some  point,  I  sup- 
pose, automobile  traffic,  especially  commuter 
travel  In  our  cities,  will  get  to  be  so  incon- 
venient and  uncomfortable  that  public 
transportation  In  the  new  technological 
forms  will  be  demanded  by  the  motoring 
public. 

I  auapect  that  tlM  flald  In  which  we  rmUy 


have  done  too  little  in  developing  or  using 
technology  Is  housing.  Technology  may  bold 
some  of  the  answers  to  the  problem  of  hous- 
ing for  lower  Income  groups,  maybe  better 
answers  than  public  housing.  Many  people 
have  wondered  why  we  haven't  somehow 
used  the  techniques  that  developed  trailer 
housing  to  develop  more  acceptable  and  lower 
cost  conventional  housing  for  lower  Income 
groups:  but,  we  haven't  done  it  for  some 
reason. 

Question.  It  baa  been  said  that  one  of  the 
reasons  the  private  sector  hasn't  been  as 
innovating  with  urban  technology  as  It  has 
in  military  or  space  technology  is  that  we 
haven't  been  able  to  demonstrate  that  there 
Is  a  ready  market  which  will  absorb  the 
product  of  the  research,  development,  and 
production.  Do  you  think  that  federal  pro- 
grams, particularly  grant-in-aid  programs, 
can  be  modeled  In  such  a  way  that  they  can 
help  stimulate  some  kind  of  a  market? 

Answer.  We  always  have  to  deal  with  the 
defense  mechanism  of  established  tech- 
nology. In  housing  especially.  Every  time  we 
try  to  write  into  federal  housing  legislation 
policies  designed  to  stimulate  the  develop- 
ment of  new  materials  and  new  technology, 
there  Is  always  the  resistance  of  those  who 
have  a  vested  Interest  In  existing  materials, 
existing  technology,  existing  methods  of 
building  houses,  existing  labor  supply,  and 
so  on. 

I  don't  know  that  a  determined  enough 
effort  has  been  made  yet  to  overcome  this 
resistance.  I  think  perhaps  this  may  not  be 
the  time  to  try  because  of  the  tight  money 
market  and  the  slow-down  In  the  whole 
building  picture.  I  think,  however,  we  will 
have  to  push  the  government  policy  even- 
tually to  get  some  of  this  development 
started  and  In  being. 

Question.  You  played  a  major  role  In  steer- 
ing the  Model  Cities  program  through  the 
Congress.  Do  you  have  some  hope  that  this 
might  open  up  some  of  these  doors? 

Answer.  I  don't  know  that  It  will.  The 
concept  behind  the  Model  Cities,  of  course. 
Is  that  the  program  ought  to  get  at  the  hu- 
man element  of  the  problems  of  the  cities 
rather  than  the  physical  element. 

I  don't  really  see  the  Model  Cities  program 
leading  to  that  kind  of  development.  It  might 
In  individual  cases,  especially  In  the  case 
of  a  large  city  like  New  York,  which,  because 
of  Its  size  and  of  its  housing  market,  might 
be  able  to  exert  heavy  enough  pressure,  just 
as  California  did  in  the  case  of  pollution 
from  automobiles.  California  was  a  large 
enough  market  so  that  when  California  said 
to  the  Industry,  "You  can't  sell  cars  here 
unless  they  meet  certain  air  quality  stand- 
ards," the  Industry  had  to  listen,  did  listen, 
and  did  produce  the  cars.  If  the  State  of 
Maine  had  done  that,  the  automobile  indus- 
try would  have  probably  said,  "If  you  do  that 
to  us,  you  can  drive  your  horses."  But,  Cali- 
fornia bad  the  economic  muscle  to  get  some 
results  from  the  Industry. 

So.  It  Is  possible.  I  suppose,  that  if  In 
New  York,  for  example,  in  connection  with 
a  deteriorated  or  blighted  neighborhood,  it 
was  decided  by  those  who  Initiate  the  local 
Model  Cities  plan  that  they  want  to 
demonstrate  and  to  develop  some  new 
housing  technology,  they  could  exert  enough 
economic  muscle  to  get  some  movement  out 
of  the  Industry.  Short  of  that,  however,  I 
doubt  that  the  Model  Cities  program  could 
stimulate  Innovation,  unless  Industry  can 
be  stimulated  just  by  Ideas. 

There  are  so  many  exciting  things.  It 
seems  to  me,  that  could  be  done  In  housing. 
I  know  that  there  are  some  Innovating  and 
imaginative  thinkers  in  the  housing  field. 
Certainly  among  the  planners '  and  the 
architects  In  thia  field  there  are  some  imag- 
inative poaalbilltlea.  But,  there  has  been 
a  great  deal  of  resistance  to  change,  ad- 
vance, and  progreaa,  at  least  the  kind  of 
advance  and  prograaa   that  actually  mate- 


rializes In  the  form  of  housing  for  people 
who  need  it. 

Question.  What  function  or  what  partic- 
ular action  do  you  think  that  local  govern- 
ments can  take  to  open  up  better  utilization 
of   technology   In   such   fields  as   this? 

Answer.    Speaking  especially  of  housing? 

Question.  The  range.  You  mentioned 
housing  particularly  and  this  Is  a  \'ery  im- 
portant question  to  the  urban  city,  but 
there  Is  a  wide  range.  You  also  mentioned 
transportation,   water   pollution. 

Answer.  A  given  local  community  could 
stimulate  thinking  and  ideas,  but  I  think 
In  order  for  thoae  Ideas  to  result  In  inno- 
vation either  in  technology  or  In  its  use, 
you've  got  to  get  acceptance  of  those  ideas 
on  a  much  broader  scale.  Of  course,  some- 
times one  city  may  make  effective  use,  say, 
of  a  new  transportation  mode  that  might 
excite  Interest  of  others  and  result  In  the 
spread  of  an  Idea  and  the  acceptance  of 
that  mode  on  a  wide  scale. 

But  I  can't  recall  any  Instance  of  a  com- 
munity, by  reason  of  Its  own  thinking  or 
initiative,  actually  prodding  or  stimulating 
or  exciting  Industry  to  develop  something 
that  was  not  In  being  before,  unless 
It  Is.  as  In  the  case  of  California,  a 
large  enough  economic  force.  And  there 
they  did  It  ..>y  compulsion,  not  by  stimulus. 

Question.  This  really  suggests,  doesn't  it, 
that  if  there  Is  really  going  to  be  any  mean- 
ingful readjustment  In  the  use  of  new  tech- 
nology at  the  urban  level.  It  Is  going  to 
have  to  be  stimulated,  the  market  supported, 
the  leverages  developed,  at  some  level  other 
than  at  the  Individual  community  level? 

Answer.  In  order  to  get  private  Industry  to 
Invest  in  necessary  research  and  production 
facilities  to  develop  new  technology,  they 
have  to  see  a  profit.  There  Is  this  potential 
for  profit,  of  course.  In  homes  for  middle 
Income  and  higher  Income  groups,  but  for 
lower  Income  groups,  unless  a  builder  or 
builders  are  convinced  of  the  existence  of  a 
mass  market,  they  are  not  as  likely  to 
innovate. 

If  the  profit  quotient  Is  not  sufficient  to 
meet  the  particular  social  problem  that  Is 
troublesome — and  this  at  the  present  time 
Is  housing  for  lower  middle  Income  groups — 
then  there  has  to  be  some  other  sponsorship 
for  this  kind  of  advancement  in  technology. 
I  am  afraid  this  can  mean  a  federal  role  or 
governmental  role  at  the  state  or  local  level 
If  they  are  large  enough.  I  wish  that  there 
were  greater  risk  taking  in  the  private  sector 
In  this  field,  but  there  hasn't  been  and  I  am 
not  sure  there  will  be  without  either  a  prod 
or  an  incentive  provided  by  government. 
That  at  least  seems  to  be  the  lesson  of  the 
last  34  years. 

Question.  Are  there  any  pending  pieces  of 
legislation  which  might  provide  this  prod  to 
Industry? 

Answer.  No.  As  1  say,  the  mildest  kind  of 
legislative  policy  In  this  respect  has  been 
resisted.  That  Is  what  I  think  can  be  one 
of  the  values  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
Technology  and  the  Human  Environment 
that  we  have  been  talking  about.  Here  Is  a 
forum  that  will  have  the  prestige  of  the  five 
constituent  Senate  legislative  committees  be- 
hind It,  prestige  to  attract  public  attention 
to  the  hearings  that  such  a  committee  would 
hold,  as  well  as  the  attention  of  the  experts 
who  would  testify.  I  think  that  we  could 
bring  exposure  to  stimulating  new  Ideas  that 
might  finally  prod  Industry,  or  might  finally 
result  In  new  policy  to  stimulate  or  prod 
Industry.  The  committee's  greatest  value 
might  be  as  a  showcase  for  new  ideas. 

Incidentally,  I  think  It  Is  of  interest  that 
Senator  Howard  H.  Baker  Jr.,  who  Is  on  the 
Republican  side  (from  Tennessee)  on  our 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcommittee, 
has  been  very  Interested  In  this  resolution. 
He  and  I  together  wrote  to  people  across  the 
country  calling  their  attention  to  the  reso- 
lution and  to  what  we  hoped  it  might  accom- 
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pllsh.  Senator  Baker  has  put  in  the  Congrea- 
sicmal  Record  the  replies  he  received  from 
hundreds  of  these  people  who  see  this  as  an 
exclUng  way  of  moving  us  Into  a  brighter 
technological  future.  People  are  excited  about 
It.  It  is  amazing  that  apparently  a  dry  little 
organizational  resolution  should  have  the  at- 
traction that  this  one  has  had. 

Question.  In  all  this  talk  about  rapid 
change  and  the  complexity  of  modern  tech- 
nology, isn't  there  a  danger  that  lack  of  real 
comprehension  of  these  technological  devel- 
opmente  on  the  part  of  citizen  leaders  and 
on  the  part  of  elected  officials  at  all  levels  of 
government  could  lead  to  an  undue  reliance 
on  the  technicians  and  the  scientists  In  plan- 
ning what  they  think  Is  good  for  the  rest  of 
their  countryment 

Answer.  I  think  that  is  what  has  happened 
to  us  up  to  now,  and  it  has  produced  results 
that  we  ought  to  try  to  avoid.  Again,  I  get 
back  to  air  pollution  for  an  illustration  of 
what  I  mean. 

Somebody  made  the  decision  to  develop 
the  Internal  combustion  engine  as  a  source 
of  power  for  the  automobile,  and  it  has 
turned  out  to  be  a  mistake  from  the  air 
pollution  point  of  view.  If  somebody  had 
made  a  decision  to  develop  the  electric  auto- 
mobile, for  example,  I  suspect  by  now  we 
would  have  a  very  good  electric  automobile 
without  the  air  pollution  problem.  It  may 
have  had  other  problems,  but  it  would  not 
have  been  the  prime  source  of  air  pollution. 
Just  to  pose  a  point  of  view,  if  our  Internal 
combustion  cars  were  a  mistake,  the  special 
committee  might  have  suggested  how  It  could 
have  been  averted. 

In  a  democratic  society  we  don't  want  deci- 
sions on  production  made  by  a  president  or 
a  ruler.  They  have  to  be  made  as  a  result 
of  the  operations  of  the  private  enterprise 
system.  But  I  think,  by  exposing  the  emerging 
new  technology  to  the  examination  of  those 
who  are  concerned  with  the  social  problems, 
the  welfare  probl»ns,  and  the  human  prob- 
lems of  American  society,  before  the  techHol- 
ogy  moves  into  the  market  place  and  before 
It  begins  to  Influence  the  environment,  we 
might  be  able  to  inhibit,  or  encourage  or  to 
direct  Its  use  in  some  respects  so  that  we 
can  avoid  mistakes. 

For  Instance,  pesticides  and  insecticides 
have  been  loosed  Into  the  atmosphere  and 
Into  food  chains  and  lUe  chains  before  we 
really  know  what  the  ultimate  Impact  may  be. 
I  remember  the  hearings  we  had  last  year 
on  lead  in  the  atmosphere  from  automo- 
biles. There  are  traces  of  lead  In  animal 
life  at  the  North  Pole  that  come  somehow 
from  the  atmosphere,  presumably  from  thla 
part  of  the  globe,  not  from  that  part  up 
there.  We  have  let  loose  these  chemicals 
and  these  forces  Into  our  environment  with- 
out fully  appreciating,  or  without  even  try- 
ing to  come  to  an  appreciation  of,  the  long- 
term  consequences. 

You  wm  recall  in  the  1958  presidential 
campaign  that  the  question  of  radioactive 
faUout  from  A-bomb  testing  was  In  issue. 
Adlal  Stevenson  at  that  time  said  we  ought 
to  stop  experimenting  in  the  atmosphere. 
There  were  some  "guesstimates"  in  the  hectic 
last  weeks  of  the  campaign  from  competing 
scientists,  those  who  endorsed  President 
Elsenhower's  point  of  view  and  those  who 
endorsed  Mr.  Stevenson's  point  of  view  as 
to  what  were  the  long-term  dangers  to  the 
htiman  race  from  faUout.  Even  the  most 
conservative  guesses  have  proven  to  be  not 
conservative  enough.  In  other  words,  the 
danger  was  greater  than  the  worst  alarmists 
at  that  time  thought.  The  safeguards  that 
have  been  taken  since  have  not  been  ade- 
quate, and  we  are  stUl  living  with  that 
long-term  consequence,  which  in  some  re- 
spects may  be  Irrevocable. 

'These  are  the  sort  of  aspects  about  tech- 
nology we  need  to  try  to  anticipate.  All  new 
technology  has  a  faUout.  We  have  paid  too 
little  attention  In  the  past  to  that  faUout 


and  what  it  might  mean  for  human  beings 
and  life  on  earth. 


SENATOR  YARBOROUGH'S  ADDRESS 
TO  NATIONAL  CONVENTION  OP 
THE  NRECA  IN  DALLAS.  TEX., 
FEBRUARY  26.   1968 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday.  February  26,  I  had  the  great 
pleasure  to  address  several  thousand  na- 
tional rural  leaders  in  attendance  at  the 
26th  annual  convention  of  the  National 
Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association. 
Their  meeting  in  Dallas  was  an  out- 
standing one,  climaxed  by  the  surprise 
visit  of  President  Johnson  on  Wednesday. 

As  a  native  of  a  small  rural  Texas 
town,  I  know  the  hardships  that  rural 
residents  faced  before  electric  power  be- 
came available  to  them.  I  believe  that 
the  slnglemost  significant  event  in  the 
long  history  of  U.S.  agricultural  devel- 
opment lies  in  the  creation  and  growth 
of  the  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion. 

The  members  of  the  NRECA  are  the 
men  who  made  that  growth  so  remark- 
able and  they  are  the  men  who  have 
dedicated  themselves  to  lighting  up  rural 
America. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  re- 
marks be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
A  Strong  RJI.A.  Meaks  a  Strongkb  America 

What  a  pleasant  asslg^nment  what  a  happy 
honor  I  I  am  privileged  to  welcome  to  my 
home  state  you  nine  to  ten  thousand  repre- 
sentatives, delegates,  officials,  and  families  to 
this  great  national  meeting  of  the  N.R.E.C.A. 

It  is  a  real  privilege  to  mark  with  you  this 
passage  of  a  third  of  a  century  of  R.E.A. 
progress  in  America.  It  Is  my  happy  honor 
to  welcome  the  officials  of  the  Rural  Electric 
Co-ops,  with  5.6  million  connections  furnish- 
ing light  and  power  to  20  million  Americans, 
to  the  largest  R.E.A.  state  in  the  nation.  We 
have  448,000  connections  in  Texas  serving  1.8 
million  Texans.  Nearly  one-tenth  of  all  the 
people  In  the  United  States  who  are  served 
by  the  RJI.A.  live  here  In  Texas. 

I  say  "Fellow  R.E.A.'s"  because  I  was  ap- 
pointed In  February  of  1935  by  the  late  Gov- 
ernor James  V.  Allred  to  the  Board  of  the 
Lower  Colorado  River  Authority  of  Texas,  a 
public  authority  which  has  developed  the 
Colorado  of  Texas  with  six  dams  and  serves 
many  R.E.A.  co-op  members.  That  was  before 
the  R.E.A  was  created  In  that  landmark  year 
of  1935,  first  by  executive  order  of  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  next  by  a  law  passed  by  the 
Congress  iinder  the  legislative  generalship  of 
the  late  Speaker  Sam  Rayburn. 

You  might  be  interested  to  know  that  my 
home  district  of  Austin  sent  to  Congress  In 
1937  a  yoimg  congressman  pledged  \mder  the 
F.D.R.  platform  to  fight  for  a  stronger  R.E.A. 
Jn  1939  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  offered  to  ap- 
point him  national  director  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration.  After  care- 
ful consideration  he  decided  to  stay  in  Con- 
gress. Today  he  la  President  of  the  United 
States,  L3mdon  B.  Johnson,  a  long-time 
friend  and  strong  supporter  of  the  R.EJ^. 

So  this  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  welcome  you 
to  the  greatest  state  in  the  union  on  so 
many  accounts.  It  Is  the  state  which  fur- 
nished the  legislative  leadership  to  write 
R.EJl.  Into  law,  with  Speaker  Sam  Raybtim 
in  the  House  and  Senators  Morris  Sbeppard 
and  Tom  Connally  In  the  Senate.  Texas  v?as 
a  strong  arm  for  P.DJl.  In  the  creation  of 
the  Rj;.A.  With  another  R.E.A.-orlented 
Texan,  Lyndon  Johnson,  in  the  White  Hotise 


today,  I  have  a  right  to  be  proud  of  Texas' 
role  in  R.E.A.  development.  Without  you, 
rural  America  would  be  like  the  rural  Roman 
empire  in  Its  latter  days,  a  land  deserted  of 
people,  denuded  of  top  soil,  dying. 

Now  rural  America  Is  alive,  thanks  to  your 
own  efforts.  Now  the  entire  nation  Is  waking 
up  to  the  fact  that  if  rural  America  withers 
on  the  vine,  urban  America  will  explode  In 
the  streets.  Every  time  limited  opportunity 
drives  a  family  from  the  rural  areas,  it  en- 
larges the  problems  of  the  urban  areas. 

The  same  people  who  were  glibly  proposing 
a  few  years  ago  to  get  the  small  family 
farmers  off  the  land,  saying  they  were  too 
small  to  be  efficient,  never  thought  through 
to  the  end  result  of  weakening  America.  Now 
they  are  eating  their  words  and  are  advo- 
cating a  rural  America  for  more,  not  fewer, 
people. 

And  then  there's  Clyde  Ellis.  For  the  past 
25  years  Clyde  Ellis  has  knowledgeably  and 
efficiently  led  your  fight  for  the  farmers, 
ranchers  and  rural  residents  of  our  nation. 
He  has  worked  hard  for  beneficial  laws,  and 
has  helped  beat  back  bad  laws. 

Tlae  program  for  a  better  life  for  rural 
America  began  more  than  a  century  ago  when 
Abraham  Lincoln  created  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
culture and  signed  the  Morrell  Land  Grant 
College  Act.  to  create  Institutions  of  higher 
learning  in  mechanics  and  agriculture,  and 
raised  both  to  a  professional  level. 

Rural  living  received  great  boosts  around 
the  turn  of  the  century,  with  rural  free  de- 
livery of  mall  and  with  the  widespread  es- 
tablishment of  rural  public  schools. 

But  Its  greatest  boost  came  In  the  1930's 
with  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  George  W. 
Norrls  of  Nebraska  making  T.V.A.  a  public 
authority,  creating  the  R.E.A.  program  for 
light  and  power  on  the  farms  and  ranches 
of  our  nation,  and  with  Sam  Rayburn's  suc- 
cessful program  for  farm-to-market  all- 
weather  roads,  helping  to  get  farm  produc- 
tion to  market  and  farm  children  to  school. 
These  post-World  War  II  decades  have  seen 
another  greatly  needed  development,  rural 
electric  telephone  cooperatives  spreading 
fast  communications  over  the  land.  Rural 
telephone  loans  have  brought  telephone  serv- 
ice to  nearly  180,000  Texas  families,  nearly  a 
mUllon  people  in  Texas  alone. 

By  your  successes  you  have  trained  rural 
leadership  and  have  proven  that  rural  Amer- 
ica can  manage  money  and  business  enter- 
prises. The  Farmers  Home  Administration  is 
a  great  success  In  America  today,  partly  be- 
cause a  generation  of  R.E.A.  activity  has  de- 
veloped much  leadership  in  rural  America. 
The  Farmers  Home  Administration  Water 
District  Loans  are  also  adding  a  new  chapter 
to  the  comfort,  health,  and  desirability  and 
productiveness  of  rural  living,  but  only  be- 
cause you  have  the  power  there  to  pump  the 
water. 

Welcome  again  I  A  thousand  times  wel- 
come! We  are  proud  to  have  you  in  Texas, 
where  the  initials  R.E.A.  have  come  to  mean 
for  us  real  economic  achievement. 

I  recall  your  meeting  here  in  Dallas  on 
March  12,  1964,  an  election  year.  There  was 
a  candidate  that  year — can't  recall  his 
name — who  wasn't  exactly  a  friend  of  the 
R.E.A.  He  wanted  to  give  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority  back  to  the  exploiters  and  let 
the  special  interests  take  charge  In  that  great 
Southland  region. 

Even  the  special  interests  were  appalled  at 
that  suggestion,  because  they  knew  they 
couldn't  possibly  give  T.V_A.  members  the 
kind  of  service  they  get  today  at  the  same  low 
cost.  The  voters  let  that  1964  candidate  know 
m  the  clearest  way  possible  that  they  didn't 
buy  his  plan  to  take  rural  electrification  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  people. 

So  here  we  are  in  1968,  another  election 
year.  So  far  none  of  the  would-be  candidates 
has  said  much  about  R.E.A.,  or  about  doing 
away  with  It.  Perhaps  they've  learned  their 
lesson.  But  the  threat  of  four  years  ago,  and 
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the  thn«t  that  haa  alwaya  loomed  aa  a 
danger  to  our  great  rural  electrtflcatlon  pro- 
gram, baa  not  vanished.  It  doesn't  take  a  col- 
lage profeaaor  or  an  economist  to  see  the 
health  impact  that  electric  co-op«  ha^e  bad 
on  Texas  and  on  the  nation. 

Thia  Is  an  election  year,  but  It  Is  a  year  for 
economy  as  well.  We  are  fighting  a  hard  and 
very  expensive  war  13.000  miles  from  here  In 
Vietnam,  coating  billions  of  dollars.  We  In 
the  Congreaa  are  being  urged  to  hold  down 
new  programs,  to  curtail  old  ones,  to  cut  back 
on  all  domestic  spending. 

Already  the  enemies  of  the  R.E.A.  are  ualng 
thla  economizing  as  a  handy  excuse  to  try 
to  destroy  rural  electric  programs.  They  are 
calling  for  drastic  reductions  In  spending  and 
limitations  on  expansion,  but,  frankly,  some 
of  the  people  and  the  special  Interest  groupa 
pumping  for  these  cutbacks  In  R.E  A.  are  the 
very  ones  who  have  consistently  fought  you. 
They  are  the  same  ones  who  would  sell  the 
T.V.A.  They  are  the  propagandists  who  want 
to  put  our  rural  realdents  at  the  mercy  of 
special  Interests  and  free  them  to  charge 
whatever  they  wish.  Tou  know  of  the  fight 
we  had  last  year  to  save  our  OAT  loan  pro- 
grams. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  rural  sector 
and  the  R  E  As  are  feeling  the  cost  of  the 
war  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  proposed 
only  $345  nalUlon  this  year  for  R.E  A.  pro- 
grams, down,  from  t390  million  last  year. 
Similar  reductions  are  In  the  works  for  most 
other  sections  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture 

Cutting  the  R  E  A  will  not  help  the  urban- 
rural  crisis  It  will  worsen  It  The  urban  crisis 
has  developed  largely  because  we  have  driven 
20  million  people  from  the  farms  of  America 
into  the  great  cities  over  the  past  25  years. 
We  cannot  let  the  rural  areas  wither  In 
neglect  and  still  expect  peace,  quiet  and  pros- 
perity In  the  cities. 

We  need  power  and  light  and  telephone 
service  reaching  out  to  every  farm  and  ranch 
In  the  United  States  for  a  prosperous  agri- 
cultural sector  RE. A  is  the  authority  dedi- 
cated to  furnishing  It  We  need  clean  water 
on  the  farms  and  ranches  of  America  to  in- 
sure the  health  which  is  basic  to  all  hap- 
piness and  prosperity  RE  A  is  essential  to 
pump  that  water  Into  the  homes  and  shops 
and  stores  of  rural  America.  R.E  A.  Is  ready. 

Tou  have  other  Important  Issues  before  the 
Congress  this  year  I  don't  want  to  Infringe 
upon  the  subjects  of  your  other  distinguished 
speakers.  Including  Congresswoman  Sullivan. 
Congressman  Whltten.  and  my  colleague. 
Senator  Pearson  of  Kansas 

I  do  want  to  mention  two  major  bills  before 
us  this  year,  the  Electric  Power  Reliability 
Act  and  the  Alken-Kennedy  BUI  Both  will 
Insure  a  continued  role  of  prominence  for 
rural  electric  cooperatives  In  research  and 
expansion.  I  Intend  to  work  for  passage  of 
these  bills  without  the  watering-down 
amendments  that  are  likely  to  be  proposed. 

And  so  you  see.  fellow  Americans,  that  we 
have  much  to  do  In  1968  The  voices  of  oppo- 
sition are  not  so  loud  right  now,  but  they 
are  more  dangerous  than  ever.  Let  us  have 
no  Illusions  here  In  Dallas  as  you  open  thla 
wonderful  26th  annual  meeting;  you  cannot 
let  your  guard  down.  In  the  clamor  of  foreign 
war  there  Is  always  danger  to  domestic  prog- 
ress. Under  the  cover  of  loud  public  discus- 
sions about  war.  the  enemies  of  progress  at 
home  quietly  work  away  the  foundation  of 
our  hope  Let  us  be  watchful  Let  us  be 
vigilant 

The  writer  Elbert  Hubbard  said  that  any- 
body who  is  anybody  and  who  does  anything 
is  siu'ely  going  to  be  criticized,  vilified,  and 
misunderstood  Tills  is  part  of  the  penalty 
for  greatness.  This  is  the  sort  of  greatness 
that  the  RE  As  of  America  can  endure,  be- 
cause you  are  serving  the  people. 

You  have  a  third  of  a  century  of  achlev- 
ment  behind  you.  I  welcome  you  to  my  home 
state  of  Texas,  and  to  the  opening  of  the 
second  third  of  a  century  of  progress  for  the 


NJt  EC  A.  Wherever  there  Is  an  R.E.A.  coop, 
then  you  can  say.  There  live  dedicated 
men  '■ 

The  Lord  said.  "Let  there  b«  light,  and 
there  was  light  " 

A  great  philosopher  said  "We  need  more 
light" 

The  R  E  A  Is  dedicated  to  giving  more 
light! 

J.FK.  said  "liet  all  who  serve  our  Democ- 
racy do  so  with  a  dedication  that  will  light 
a  fire  whose  glow  will  Inspire  all  the  world." 
RE  A.  is  helping  turn  on  the  lights  all  over 
the  world  Tht  glow  from  your  light  will  in- 
spire all  mankind. 


AFL-CIO  RESOLUTION  URGES  SEN- 
ATE FOREIGN  RELATIONS  COM- 
MITTEE TO  ACT  PROMPTLY  ON 
GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr.  President,  al- 
most 20  year.s  have  passed  since  the 
United  States  fought  for — and  voted 
for — adoption  of  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion in  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations. 

But.  although  the  United  States  urged 
immediate  ratification  by  all  the  member 
states  of  the  UN.  it  still  has  not  done  so 
Itself. 

The  delegates  to  the  recent  AFL-CIO 
convention  pointed  out  that  the  failure 
of  the  United  States  to  act  favorably  on 
the  Genocide  Convention  "casts  serious 
doubt  upon  the  sincerity  of  our  Nation's 
professed  moral  principles.  " 

I  ask  unanimous  c(Misent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  AFL-CIO  reso- 
lution entitled  "Genocide  Convention." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolotion  109-^Genocioe  Convention 

Whereas.  The  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations,  on  Dec.  9.  1948.  adopted  the 
Genocide  Convention  which  makes  a  crime 
of  acts  "committed  with  Intent  to  destroy  In 
whole  or  In  part  a  national,  ethic,  racial,  or 
religious  group  as  such",  and 

Whereas.  Although  the  United  States 
played  a  leading  role  In  urging  Its  adoption, 
voted  for  it.  and  urged  immediate  ratifica- 
tion by  all  member  states:  and  although  65 
member  states  have  signed  the  convention, 
the  United  States  Is  conspicuous  by  its  ab- 
sence among  the  slgnators.  This  casts  serious 
doubt  upon  the  sincerity  of  our  nation's  pro- 
fessed moral  principles;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved:  That  the  AyL-CIO  urge  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  to  recom- 
mend ratification  as  soon  as  possible  and 
urge  the  Senate  to  act  promptly  and  favor- 
ably on  that  recommendation:  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved:  That  we  call  upon  the  President 
to  use  the  great  weight  of  bis  office  to  bring 
about  prompt  ratification  of  the  Genocide 
Convention  by  the  United  State*. 


RESTRAINTS  ON  SALE  OF  FIREARMS 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  number 
of  deaths  from  firearms,  both  accidental 
£uid  Intentional,  grows  year  after  year. 
Proposals  to  put  reasonable  restraints  on 
the  uncontrolled  sale  of  firearms,  by  mail 
order  and  over  the  counter,  have  been 
before  Congress  for  years.  Despite  fre- 
quent claims  to  the  contrary,  neither  the 
purpose  nor  the  effect  of  such  proposals 
is  to  curb  hunters  or  hobbyists.  As  evi- 
dence of  wide  public  support  for  such  a 


law,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
resolutions  on  firearms  control  adopted 
by  the  recent  AFL-CIO  convention  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  50 — AFL-CIO  Sbxks  Strong 
Federal  Firearms  Law 

Whereas.  The  uncontrolled  sale  of  firearms 
remains  one  of  the  principal  factors  in  crime 
and  accidental  death  and  wounding,  and  was 
a  factor  in  the  assassination  of  our  late  Pres- 
ident. John  F.  Kennedy,  and 

Whereas.  The  number  of  Americans  killed 
by  firearms  in  the  United  States  during  the 
last  10  years  Is  many  times  the  number  of 
American  soldiers  lost  In  Viet  Nam.  and 

Whereas.  Studies  Indicate  that  a  high  pro- 
portion— possibly  one-fourth — of  the  per- 
sons who  order  guns  from  mall-order  dealers 
have  criminal  records  and  thus  could  be  pur- 
chasing firearms  for  Illicit  purposes:  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved:  That  the  AFL-CIO  actively  sup- 
port federal  legislation  which — while  not 
curbing  the  hunter  or  gun  hobbyist — will 
bring  the  sale  of  firearms  under  at  least  par- 
tial control  by  banning  the  Interstate  sale 
of  firearms  through  mall-order. 


DR. 


BERNARD   GORDON   ON 
SOUTHEAST  ASIA 


Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Vietnam  debate  is  more  often  than  not 
conducted  within  the  context  of  current 
events  and  immediate  history.  Seldom 
does  anyone  look  at  the  problems  that 
this  Nation  faces  in  Asia  from  an  histori- 
cal point  of  view  and  in  a  long-range  per- 
spective. Furthermore,  our  present  prob- 
lems are  often  so  consuming  that  we  fall 
to  realize  that  much  progress  Is  being 
made  by  the  free  nations  of  Southeast 
Asia  in  the  fields  of  economics,  regional 
development,  and  regional  cooperation. 

Dr.  Bernard  K.  Gordon,  of  the  Wash- 
ington Center  of  Foreign  Policy  Research 
of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  appeared 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Asian  EUid 
Pacific  Affairs  of  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  and  presented  a  most 
helpful  description  of  free  world  develop- 
ments in  that  troubled  part  of  the  world. 
I  think  Dr.  Gordon's  analysis  is  a  fine 
contribution  to  the  Intense  debate  now 
going  on  regarding  American  involve- 
ment in  Asia. 

I  ask  untmimous  consent  that  his 
statement  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Dr.  Behnaro  K.  Gordon.  Wash- 
ington   Center    of    Foreign    Policy    Re- 
search or  Johns  Hopkins  Universitt.  and 
Research  Analysis  Corp. 
(Note — Dr.   Gordon  Is  the  author  of  The 
Divxensioni    of    Conflict    in    Southeast    Asia 
(1966);  a  number  of  articles  on  foreign  pol- 
icy and  International  politics:  and  an  earlier 
book  on  the  foreign  p>ollcy  of  New  Zealand. 
He   Is   Chairman    of    the   Regional    Develop- 
ment Seminar  of  SEADAO  (Southeast  Asian 
Developni^nt   Advisory   Group)    and   Project 
Chairman    on    Southeast   Asia    at   Research 
Analysis  Corporation.  He  Is  presently  com- 
pleting a  book  to  be  called  "Asian  Regional- 
ism and  the  Balance  of  Power."  He  has  been 
a  Consultant  at  the  Naval  War  College  and 
has  several  times  traveled  In  Southeast  Asia.) 
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The  subcommittee  has  asked  me  to  speak, 
not  about  Asian  regionalism  alone,  but  about 
"United  States  political  Interests  In  Asian 
regionalism  and  cooperation.  "  I  am  delighted 
that  the  question  was  put  that  way.  because 
It  eetablishea  a  standard — a  standard  against 
which  to  evaluate  certain  foreign  trends, 
and  a  standard  against  which  to  Judge  pos- 
sible responses  by  our  government.  For  no 
matter  how  Intrinsically  Interesting  region- 
al cooperation  may  be  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  It  can  usefully  be  evaluated  by  Ameri- 
can policy-makers  only  after  answering  this 
question:  what  part  of  the  United  States  na- 
tional Interest  does  this  development  affect? 
For  that  reason  I  will  aim  to  Identify  three 
main  points  in  my  remarks: 

First,  the  relationship  between  the  Asian 
interesu  and  objectives  of  the  United  States 
and  the  concept  of  regional  cooperation; 

Second,  the  nature  of  contemporary  trends 
In  Asian  regionalism,  and  the  likely  results 
that  can  be  projected  from  those  trends;  and 
Third,  the  nature  of  appropriate  American 
responses  to  those  developments,  taking  into 
account  the  United  States  Interests  and  ob- 
jectives that  have  been  identified. 

I.  the  UNrrED  states  interest 
While  there  has  always  been  much  debate 
about  the  involvements  of  the  United  States 
in  East  Asia,  and  for  that  reason  a  great  deal 
of  seeming  confusion  about  our  purposes, 
our  actual  record  of  foreign  policy  behavior 
shows  remarkable  consistency.  It  shows  that 
since  the  turn  of  the  century  the  United 
States  has  had  a  single  over-rldlng  national 
Interest,  which  was  well  expressed  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  at  Honolulu  a  little  over  a 
year  ago:  'No  single  nation."  he  said,  "coti 
or  should  be  permitted  to  dominate  the  Pa- 
cific region." 

This  was  the  underlying  rationale  for  our 
opposition  to  Japan,  beginning  under  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  and  continued  In  1920-22  by 
President  Harding  and  In  1932  by  President 
Hoover.  It  continued  under  President  Roose- 
velt with  the  1937  Quarantine  speech,  and 
culminated  In  the  various  embargoes  and  re- 
strictions in  1940-41. 

Walter  Llppmann  noticed  this  constancy 
In  1944.  He  wrote  that  "the  remarkable  thing 
about  the  record  of  these  forty  years  Is  the 
constancy  with  which  the  United  States 
government  has  stood  for  the  integrity  of 
Chinese  territory."  I  would  argue  Just  with 
those  last  few  words,  for  our  commitment 
to  China  was  only  the  reflection  of  our  deep- 
er concern:  that  iio  one  nation,  whatever 
Its  name  or  policy,  be  permitted  to  dominate 
all  of  East  Asia.  Had  Japan  succeeded  In  the 
conquest  of  China  then  Japan  would  have 
become  dominant  in  East  Asia.  When  China 
herself  began  to  emerge  from  a  century  of 
weakness  we  found  that  we  had  to  begin  to 
oppose  China's  own  hegemonic  ambitions. 
Indeed,  this  had  been  predicted:  In  1942. 
Nicholas  Spykmaa  of  Yale  wrote  that  while 
Japan  had  to  be  defeated,  after  the  war  "the 
United  States  will  have  to  adopt  a  .  .  .  pro- 
tective policy  toward  Japan." 

Some  have  called  this  "balance  of  power," 
and  have  concluded  that  that  constitutes  the 
vital  American  national  Interest  In  Asia.  I 
hesitate  to  take  Iseue.  but  there  is  a  funda- 
mental oversight  there,  and  It  relates  to 
regionalism  today.  For  "balance  of  power" 
has  been  the  method  that  we  have  used  when 
conditions  In  Asia  have  allowed  for  that 
method.  But  because  our  over-riding  na- 
tional Interest  has  been  to  prevent  one- 
nation  dominance,  we  have  not  hesitated  to 
rely  on  our  own,  unilateral  power  to  pre- 
serve our  Interest  In  Asia. 

The  war  against  Japan  was  unilateral:  as 
was  the  decision  to  stand  and  fight  In  Korea, 
although  that  had  UN  support.  The  decision 
In  1964  to  prevent  the  over-running  of  South 
Vietnam  was  equally  unilateral,  though 
others  help  us  there  too.  We  have  In  other 
words  always  welcomed  the  support  of  other 
nations,  but  when  there  seemed  no  alter- 


native to  acting  alone,  that  has  been  our 
course. 

This  has  been  the  pattern  since  the  1920's. 
The  Nine-Power  Treaty  of  1922  was  an  in- 
effective effort  to  promote  the  American  na- 
tional interest  by  adding  to  it  a  multilateral 
endorsement.  In  the  1930"s  we  gradually 
realized  that  others  did  not  share  our  deep 
Interest  in  preventing  one-nation  dominance 
in  East  Asia,  but  only  so  late  that  war  could 
not  be  avoided.  In  academic  terminology,  the 
structure  of  East  Asian  International  poli- 
tics became  increasingly  bipolar.  Before  1916 
it  was  multipolar,  and  by  1940  it  was  very 
tightly  bipolar;  In  a  tight  bipolar  structure 
somebody  backs  down,  or  war  results. 

Since  the  end  of  the  Pacific  war  we  have 
been  gamely  trying  to  return  to  that  multi- 
polar structure,  and  when  all  we  could 
achieve  instead  was  the  appearance  of  multi- 
polarity  we  settled  for  that.  This  is  the  mean- 
ing of  ANZUS  and  SEATO;  of  the  UN  en- 
dorsement of  our  Korean  action;  and  of  the 
Manila  Conference  of  1966.  In  that  respect 
the  Manila  meeting  is  very  reminiscent  of 
the  Pacific  War  Council,  which  we  created 
in  1943. 

Thus  while  our  Interest  has  remained  con- 
stant, we  have  been  uneasy  with  the  bipolar 
structure  often  necessary  to  preserve  that 
interest.  We  have  as  a  result  tried  to  keep 
alive  the  possibility  of  a  return  to  multi- 
polarity.  It  Is  in  that  perspective  that  Asian 
regional  cooperation  bears  upon  the  most 
vital  interests  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Pacific  area. 

II.  ASIAN  regionalism:  likely  outcomes 
Much  of  this,  it  might  be  said,  was  Just 
as  true  when  SEATO  was  formed,  and  yet 
the  United  States  has  still  had  to  bear  the 
main  burden  of  Asian  security  on  Its  own 
shoulders.  Why,  In  essence.  Is  the  goal  of  a 
multipolar  Asia  any  more  realistic  today 
than  it  was  before?  The  bulk  of  the  answer 
lies  In  one  term:  indigenous  interest.  By  that 
I  mean  that  unlike  our  promotion  of  re- 
gional economic  cooperation  In  1955.  or  our 
Identification  with  defense  cooperation  in 
1954.  today  the  great  interest  in  regional 
cooperation  comes  from  within  Asia,  and  es- 
pecially Southeast  Asia. 

This  interest  is  based  on  several  factors: 
greatly  changed  perceptions  of  China;  the 
Increasingly  pragmatic  style  of  many  foreign 
policies  In  the  region;  and  the  very  strong 
feeling,  even  among  nations  we  call  our 
closest  Southeast  Asian  allies,  that  they  can- 
not become  "their  own  men"  so  long  as 
they  remain  greatly  dependent  on  the  United 
States.  Each  factor  deserves  to  be  under- 
stood, and  I  do  describe  them  In  detail  in 
the  book  I  am  now  completing.  I  call  It 
"Asian  Regionalism  and  the  Balance  of 
Power."  For  the  time  being,  let  me  say  that 
the  convergence  of  these  factors  has  made 
a  major  qualitative  difference  In  the  mean- 
ing and  prospects  for  Asian  regional  coopera- 
tion. 

One  refiectlon  of  this  difference  is  In  the 
very  number  of  regional  efforts  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  1960*s:  they  Include  the 
creation  of  ASA  (Association  of  Southeast 
Asia)  In  1961;  MAPHILINDO  In  1963;  the 
Initiatives  of  ECAFE  (the  tJN  Economic 
Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East) 
which  helped  lead  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Asian  Development  Bank;  ASPAC  (the 
Asian  and  Pacific  Council);  the  Southeast 
Asian  Ministerial  Conferences  on  Education 
and  on  Transport;  and  ASEAN  (the  Associa- 
tion of  Southeast  Asian  Nations),  estab- 
lished Just  last  August. 

These  are  not  all  equally  Important; 
ASEAN,  along  with  the  Asian  Development 
Bank,  probably  far  outshadows  the  rest  In 
significance.  I  have  listed  all  only  to  show 
the  pace  of  this  interest  In  regionalism.  It 
reflects  the  high-level  attention  which  the 
idea  now  attracts  In  the  area. 
ASEAK  should  be  singled  out  because  of 


Indonesia's  participation,  and  Indonesia  is 
the  world's  fifth  largest  nation.  In  the  past 
it  was  always  said  that  so  long  as  Indonesia 
did  not  participate  in  a  group  devoted  to 
pragmatic  cooperation,  the  idea  would  never 
go  anywhere.  ASEAN  meeU  that  objective, 
whereas  MAPHILINDO — the  other  body 
which  Indonesia  joined — was  only  one  of 
Sukarno's  tactics  for  the  break-up  of  Malay- 
sia. In  contrast,  and  as  a  direct  descendant 
of  the  smaller,  ASA.  ASEAN  combines  the 
down-to-earth  goals  which  Thailand  and 
Malaysia  stressed  In  ASA,  along  with  the 
prominence,  size,  and  attractiveness  of  non- 
alignment  that  only  Indonesia  commands  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

ASEAN  is  also  a  reminder  that  it  is  South- 
east Asia,  rather  than  In  Asia  as  a  whole, 
where  we  can  expect  regional  cooperation  to 
take  root.  We  are  all  familiar  with  a  broader 
idea:  the  notion  Uiat  somehow,  a  great  arc 
of  Asian  stability  might  be  formed  with  India 
and  Japan  at  each  end,  and  Southeast  Asia  in 
the  middle.  I  am  oonvinced  that  insofar  as 
the  next  10-20  years  are  concerned,  this  idea 
represents  no  more  than  wishful  thinking. 
India  neither  perceives  herself,  nor  is  per- 
ceived by  most  leaders  within  Southeast  Asia, 
as  a  nation  of  their  region.  Moreover,  the 
|)rospects  for  close  ties  between  the  two  pro- 
jxjsed  'key"  states  in  this  Idea,  India  and 
Japan,  are  bleak.  Those  who  have  watched 
their  officials  trying  to  work  together  may 
support  me  in  that  Judgment. 

Japan,  on  the  other  hand,  is  pulled  already 
by  some  of  her  leaders  to  play  an  increasing 
role  In  Southeast  Asian  affairs:  they  believe 
that  In  their  own  interest  they  should  assist 
regional  cooperation  in  Southeast  Asia. 
Southeast  Asian  leaders  also  regard  Japan 
as  "part"  of  the  international  system  In 
which  they  live — certainly  more  so  than 
India,  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  or  the 
United  States.  They  realize,  moreover,  that 
Japan  is  the  only  Asian  nation  with  the  re- 
sources needed  for  Southeast  Asia's  develop- 
ment, regional  or  otherwise.  Even  now  Japan 
is  the  number  one  trading  partner  for  al- 
most all  these  nations. 

These  considerations  do  not  "prove"  which 
nations  constitute  the  Southeast  Asia  region; 
it  is  enough  to  say  that  leaders  there  believe 
they  know  what  makes  up  the  region.  They 
believe  they  share  a  number  of  problems 
with  the  generally  small  countries  in  their 
immediate  area,  and  they  are  also  beginning 
to  believe  they  "need"  regionalism  to  resolve 
some  of  these  problems.  That  is  why  South- 
east Asia,  rather  than  Asia  as  a  whole,  is  the 
focus  of  this  activity. 

Prom  the  American  viewpoint  this  should 
be  welcome,  for  this  is  the  region  where  our 
interests  also  require  more  cohesion  and 
stability.  Not  only  Is  it  the  weakest  of  all 
areas  susceptible  to  Chinese  influence,  but 
it  is  also  likely  to  remain  the  Number  One 
area  of  interest  to  China.  Compared  to  her 
other  long-term  interests,  Southeast  Asia 
probably  appears  to  China  as  the  region  with 
the  best  prospect  of  large  payoff  for  rela- 
tively small  Investment.  And  Indeed  this  will 
be  so.  as  long  as  the  nations  there  remain 
weak,  regionally  divided,  and  dlssatUfled  with 
their  economic  progress. 

This  is  all  being  realized  by  the  South- 
east Asian  elites  themselves,  and  if  I  had  Just 
one  point  to  stress  it  would  be  this:  for  the 
first  time  the  commitment  to  cooperation  in 
Southeast  Asia  Is  genuine;  It  is  more  widely 
based  than  ever  before;  and  it  Is  worth  our 
support.  ASEAN  Illustrates  this,  for  It  woiUd 
not  have  been  created  without  a  remarkable 
investment  of  time  and  effort  by  two  of  the 
most  hard-headed  leaders  in  Southeast  Asia : 
Adam  Malik.  Indonesia's  Foreign  Minister, 
and  Thanat  Khoman,  his  counterpart  Iri 
Thailand. 

I  have  had  conversations  unth  both — 
Thanat  Khoman  since  1962.  He  has  a  clarity 
and  consistency  of  vision  for  Thailand,  and 
for  Southeast  Asia,  that  is  remarkable.  It  Is 
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iMCAUM  Tbanat  Kboman  and  Adam  Kallk 
to  firmly  believe  that  a  more  cohesive  Soutta- 
eaat  Asia  la  esaentlal  to  general  Asian  sta- 
bility, that  they  both  worked  so  hard  to 
create  ASEAN.  Because  of  that  commitment 
ASEAN  may  be  the  format  with  which  the 
United  States  must  come  to  grips — but  be- 
fore reaching  that  Judgment  let  me  conclude 
by  considering  some  alternatives  open  to  the 
United  States. 

in.    THK   AFVaOPUATS   COT7B8I    TOm  THK 
CNrrCO    STATXS 

I  put  Into  three  categories  the  many 
groups  devoted  to  Asian  regional  cooperation. 
The  first  Is  broadest  in  scope:  EC  APE  and 
many  of  Its  related  projects  belong  here,  aa 
does  ASPAC.  These  are  the  sounding-boards 
for  the  well-intentioned  appeals  for  "co- 
operation." But  because  their  membership  Is 
so  wide,  and  reflects  so  oumy  styles  and 
interests,  I  believe  little  can  be  expected  from 
moat  of  these  high-level  efforts. 

The  second  category  consists  of  the  "func- 
tional" efforts:  the  Mekong  Committee, 
RKAfcfga  and  the  Ministerial  Conference  on 
Transport  are  examples.  This  category  re- 
flects the  sophlstlcate's  approach  to  the  sub- 
ject. It  says  that  beacuse  broad  efforts  like 
ECAPE  and  smaller  ones  like  MaphlUndo 
have  had  Uttle  significance,  let  us  try  co- 
operation Chfough  the  functional  and  tech- 
nical "exp«ftft"  In  non-controversial  fields. 
This  approach  alms  to  steer  relatively  clear 
of  Foreign  Ministers.  Prime  Ministers,  and 
their  attendant  "political"  problems.  This 
may  be  the  approach  now  favored  by  our 
government,  for  I  note  that  we  have  granted 
funds  to  such  groups  as  SEAMES  and  the 
Asian  Productivity  Organization. 

The  third  approach  is  mixed:  I  call  It 
"pragmatic-political."  ASEAN  reflects  this 
approach.  It  Is  not  tied  to  any  functional 
Ministry  or  any  one  purpose,  but  It  does  have 
the  support  of  those  in  each  government  who 
are  charged  with  the  nation's  foreign  policy 
and  political  leadership.  Behind  this  approach 
(this  was  true  for  ASA  as  well).  Is  the  frank 
recognition  that  security  Is  the  ultimate 
rationale  for  regional  cooperation.  Implicitly 
this  approach  recognizes  that  defense  co- 
operation might  grow  from  successful,  ear- 
lier  cooperation    on   less   sensitive   subjects. 

At  the  beginning  this  approach  may 
achieve  fewer  concrete  things  than  the 
"functional"  mixlel.  This  Is  largely  because 
the  agreements  It  reaches  will  be  regarded  as 
having  larger  Implications,  with  more  na- 
tional "face"  and  prestige  on  the  line  than 
the  strictly  functional  group.  But  it  Is  pre- 
cisely for  that  reason  that  the  mixed  ap- 
proach will  be  more  durable. 

My  proposition  goes  right  back  to  the 
phrase,  "indigenous  interest."  ASEAN  Is  the 
product  of  purely  local  Initiative;  its  five 
governments  will  work  for  their  projects 
whether  or  not  the  United  States  or  the 
Asian  Development  Bank  helps.  ASA  created 
a  Joint  fund:  ASEAN  probably  will  do  the 
same,  providing  an  initial  pool  of  $5  million. 
SEAMES  In  contrast  has  come  close  to  found- 
ering when  AID  funds  were  not  forthcoming. 
I  have  heard  one  Ambassador  state  frankly 
that  SEAMES  Is  apparently  something  Wash- 
ington likes;  if  they  will  provide  the  money 
then  his  government  la  "willing  to  go  along." 

That  Is  not  the  spirit  I  found  In  ASA  nor 
in  ASEAN:  instead  ASEAN  reflects  what  the 
member  government*  themselves  want  to  do. 
For  that  reason  we  should  consider  a  "match- 
ing grant"  arrangement — perhaps  through 
our  Asian  Bank  contribution — with  ASEAN. 
That  would  ensure  that  US  assistance  goes 
only  to  projects  for  which  the  local  govern- 
ments are  willing  to  spend  their  own  money. 
In  at  least  equal  proportions.  I  know  of  no 
better  standard  by  which  to  Judge  commlt- 
mants. 

Finally,  ASEAN  deserves  our  attention  be- 
cause some  memisers — Indonesia  especially — 
are  already  considering  Joint  defense  arrange- 
ments for  thtt  region.  That  Is  a  strain  of 


thinking  we  should  endorse,  for  It  oould  lead 
to  security  cooperation  against  low- level  con- 
flict. That,  along  with  economic  cooperation, 
is  a  step  in  the  direction  of  muitlpolarlty,  or 
balance  of  power.  Moreover,  since  I  do  not 
believe  we  will  be  anxious  In  the  wake  of  the 
Vlet-Nam  war  to  undertake  new  guerrilla 
conflicts  in  Southeast  Asia,  anything  we  can 
do  to  reinforce  local  interest  in  defense  co- 
operation Is  in  our  immediate  Interest  as 
well.  For  Southeast  Asian  peoples  must  be 
encouraged  to  rely  leas  on  AJnerlcan  guaran- 
tees and  more  on  their  own  resources.  Amer- 
ican assistance  wUl  still  of  course  be  re- 
quired, but  the  United  States  has  long  since 
shown  that  It  will  sacrifice  much  American 
blood  for  the  security  of  Asian  peoples.  We 
need  no  longer  be  apologetic  in  suggesting 
that  Asian  manpower  be  the  primary  means 
of  providing  for  Asian  security. 


THE      PRESroENT-S      OCEANOLOOY 
REPORT 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  this  week. 
President  Johnson  has  released  a  com- 
prehensive, important,  and  workmanlike 
report  on  marine  science  affairs  in  this 
Nation.  Its  228  pages  present  in  a  clear 
and  forceful  fashion  his  status  report  on 
all  the  ocean-related  matters  before  our 
Nation  today.  The  total  list  of  items 
treated  is  compendious,  but  then  this 
country's  concern  with  the  ocean  is  of 
necessity  a  broad  one.  It  includes  such 
key  questions  as  military  security,  world- 
wide transportation,  the  impact  of  the 
ocean  environment  on  weather,  food 
from  the  sea,  mineral  resources  and  rec- 
reation. To  cope  with  all  this,  the  United 
States  must  develop  ocean  technology  in 
great  profusion.  The  President's  report 
Indicates  he  Intends  to  continue  our 
leadership  in  this  field  which  can  rightly 
be  called  America's  last  frontier  on 
earth. 

I  particularly  applaud  the  enumera- 
tion of  our  national  goals  In  marine 
sciences  and  the  efforts  required  to  meet 
these  goals.  I  sense  from  the  report  that 
the  United  States  is  finally  beginning  to 
give  meaningful  coordination  to  its  mul- 
tifarious   activities    in    marine    science. 

In  his  submission  of  this  report  to  the 
President,  the  Chairman  of  the  National 
Council  on  Marine  Resources  and  Engi- 
neering Development,  Vice  President 
Hubert  H.  Hvmphrzy,  is  richly  fulfilling 
his  role  as  the  Nation's  No.  1  oceanologist. 
as  never  before.  Despite  the  countless, 
conflicting  commitments  which  beset 
him,  the  Vice  President  has  mastered  the 
complex  area  of  his  responsibility  in  the 
oceanology  sector  of  this  country.  He 
speaks  brilliantly  and  without  notes  on 
many  details  relating  to  the  sea  and 
should  be  congratulated  by  all  Ameri- 
cans for  his  great  contribution  toward 
development  of   our  marine  resources. 

The  National  CoimcU's  executive  sec- 
retary, Dr.  Edward  Wenk.  Jr..  should  also 
be  congratulated  for  his  contribution  to 
the  Vice  President's  report  as  chairman. 

President  Johnson  deserves  special 
praise  for  setting  priorities  for  govern- 
mental effort  In  the  coming  year.  I  am 
happy  that  he  put  at  the  top -of  his  list 
for  Increased  funding  the  sea-grant  and 
other  university  programs.  The  Pell-Rog- 
ers Sea-Orant  College  Act,  which  I  had 
the  honor  of  authoring  and  shepherding 
through  Congress,  Is  becoming  imple- 
mented at  last.  Unfortunately,  the  fund- 


ing to  date  has  been  minimal — only  $4 
million  for  the  last  2  years  in  contrast 
to  the  $20  million  authorized  by  Con- 
gress. I  urge  that  he  request  larger  fund- 
ing for  the  sea-grant  college  program 
since  this  is  the  most  promising  area  of 
Government  spending  in  terms  of  poten- 
tial return  on  the  Investment  of  the  tax- 
payer's dollar. 

The  President's  report  also  reveals  evi- 
dence of  the  statesmanlike  course  he  Is 
setting  for  relations  with  other  nations 
on  the  subject  of  the  seas.  He  continues 
the  tone  he  set  In  July  1966.  when  he 
said: 

Under  no  circumstances,  we  believe,  must 
we  ever  allow  the  prosi>ects  of  rich  harvest 
and  mineral  wealth  to  create  a  new  form  of 
colonial  competition  among  the  maritime 
nations.  We  must  be  careful  to  avoid  a  race 
to  grab  and  hold  the  lands  under  the  high 
seas.  We  must  ensure  that  the  deep  seas 
and  the  ocean  bottoms  are,  and  remain,  the 
legacy  of  all  human  beings. 

In  a  friendly  spirit  to  all  mankind,  he 
lays  out  a  sound  international  policy  re- 
garding the  use  of  the  world  ocean  and 
Its  riches.  Continuing  also  in  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  International  Geophysical 
Year,  which  proved  so  successful,  the 
President  calls  for  intensive,  cooperative 
exploration  of  the  oceans.  One  unique 
idea  Is  the  concept  of  "ocean  acres."  or 
limiting  certain  ocean  areas  for  Intensive 
research  over  a  period  of  time. 

Finally,  I  am  delighted  to  see  reflec- 
tions of  my  own  concern  over  the  threat 
of  anarchy  In  ocean  space — the  seas  be- 
yond the  national  limits  where  a  legal 
vacuum  exists  at  persent.  I  heartily  en- 
dorse the  President's  call  for  "multilat- 
eral development  of  legal  arrangements 
to  prevent  conflicts." 

In  conclusion,  for  the  overall  excel- 
lence of  his  messages  on  the  seas,  I 
applaud  President  Johnson. 
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RELUCTANT  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  last 
Saturday,  the  Tucson  Dally  Citizen  pub- 
lished a  most  perceptive  written  portrait 
entitled  "Of  the  Reluctant  President  and 
the  Strike  That  Won't  Go  Away." 

The  article,  written  by  Tony  Tselentls, 
puts  into  perspective  the  many  factors 
that  weigh  in  the  White  House's  handling 
of  the  copper  strike  that  completes  its 
eighth  month  today. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
■tlcle  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Or  THK  RXLUCTANT  PKZSn>ENT  AND  THK  STUKK 

That  Won't  Go  Awat 
(By  Tony  Tselentls) 

This  was  the  week  that  so-called  "around- 
the-clock"  talks  aimed  at  settling  the  copjier 
strike  began  at  the  White  House. 

And  it  was  about  time. 

The  eight-month-old  strike  has  damaged 
the  economy  of  Arizona  and  other  western 
states,  not  to  mention  the  ruin  It  has  meant 
for  Individual  miners  and  small  merchants 
who  depend  on  their  trade. 

It  was  announced  Thursday  that  the  loss 
to  the  nation  In  metals  production  is  about 
81  billion  to  date.  This  Includes  $263  million 
worth  of  gold,  silver  and  other  copper  mining 
byproducts. 

Why  did  it  take  Washington  so  long  to 


get  Into  the  act  in  a  serious  way?  And  why 
is  the  act,  even  now,  no  more  than  a  sup- 
plication to  the  oompanles  and  unions  In- 
volved to  come  to  terms? 

President  Johnson  has  acknowledged  that 
the  strike  Is  weakening  the  U.S.  dollar  In 
foreign  trade,  threatening  prosperity  at  home 
and  leading  toward  a  pinch  in  vital  supplies 
for  the  armed  forces  In  Vietnam. 

Yet  his  actlons^and  let's  admit  it.  It  has 
been  evident  almost  from  the  beginning  that 
government  force  was  going  to  be  needed  to 
budge  either  side  from  ite  rigid  stance — have 
been  alarmingly  shy. 

The  President's  reluctance  to  act  is  some- 
what understandable  In  the  political  con- 
text. Even  so,  he  drew  the  threat  from  the 
chief  union  negotiator,  Joseph  P.  Molony  of 
the  Steelworkers.  that  if  he  didn't  help  the 
unions,  he  would  lose  labor  support. 

Molony  told  600  striking  copper  workers 
in  Baltimore  that  If  "our  friends  in  Wash- 
ington" are  neutral  in  the  strike  "then  I'll 
be  neutral  In  November." 

It  probably  was  no  coincidence  that  the 
next  day  after  Molony  spoke,  the  President 
ordered  the  White  House  talks  that  began 
this  week. 

Tet  one  big  unanswered  question  is:  How 
much  weight  of  the  rank  and  file  does  Molony 
carry? 

Because  if  President  Johnson  has  been 
counting  the  votes  of  the  more  than  50,000 
men  on  strike,  he  may  be  in  for  quite  a  sur- 
prise. For  these  men  and  their  famlles  have 
been  made  a  pawn. 

The  Issue  at  the  heart  of  the  strike  dead- 
lock is  company-wide  bargaining,  not  the 
amount  of  wages  to  be  paid  during  the  next 
three  years. 

The  administration  got  its  hands  singed 
early  this  week  on  the  company-wide  bar- 
gaining Issue.  An  Associated  Press  story  on 
Tuesday  morning  reported  that  the  President 
had  urged  union  leaders  to  put  aside  at  least 
temporarily  their  demands  for  company-wide 
bargaining  and  concentrate  on  the  economic 
Issues. 

Before  noon  White  House  Press  Secretary 
Qeorge  Christian  had  rushed  forth  with  a 
statement  that  it  was  "Just  not  so"  that  the 
President  had  urged  concentration  on  the 
economic  Issues. 

The  talks  now  going  on  at  the  White  House 
between  the  big  four  producers — Kennecott, 
Anaconda,  Phelps  Dodge  and  American 
Smelting  &  Refining— and  the  coalition  of  26 
unions  headed  by  the  United  Steelworkers  of 
American  will  not  be  fruitful  unless  there  is 
some  vigorous  arm  twisting  by  the  host. 

One  Washington  reporter  attributes  the 
poisonous  mood  in  the  nation's  capital  to 
President  Johnson's  habit  of  personalizing 
all  problems,  "seeing  everything  In  terms  of 
personal  advantage  or  disadvantage."  The 
writer  referred  specifically  to  the  handling 
of  the  urban  crisis  and  the  Vietnam  War;  he 
might  Just  as  logically  have  referred  to  the 
handling  of  the  copper  strike. 

President  Johnson's  conduct  so  far  may 
possibly  have  been  good  politics.  He  would 
have  liked  to  keep  his  hands  clean  In  this 
election  year. 

Chances  are  that,  not  only  will  he  have  to 
dirty  them,  but  with  a  great  deal  more  re- 
sultant bitterness  than  If  he  had  acted 
earlier  as  the  situation  demanded. 


A  CLOSE  VOTE  ON  THE  GOLD  COVER 
BILL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, In  today's  Washington  Evening 
Star,  President  Johnson  is  quoted  as  hav- 
ing stated  that  I  "changed"  my  vote  in 
voting  for  the  removal  of  the  gold  cover 
requirement  yesterday.  It  is  true  that  I 
voted  to  remove  the  gold  cover,  but  the 
President  was  either  misquoted  or  la- 


bored under  a  mlsunderstsmding  in  stat- 
ing that  I  "changed"  my  vote.  I  did  not 
change  my  vote. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert  the 
article  to  which  I  have  referred  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

Mar.  16.  1968) 
L.  B.  J.  Not  Downcast  at  Party  for  Egal 
President  Johnson  did  not  appear  down- 
cast or  depressed  last  night  at  his  dinner  for 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Somalia. 

He  looked  tired — like  a  man  who  has  had 
everything,  the  whole  book,  thrown  at  him 
this  week.  But  he  was  smiling  and  definitely 
cheered  by  the  passage  of  the  administration 
gold  bill  that  removes  the  26  percent  gold 
cover  requirement  for  U.S.  currency  and  will 
help  check  the  stampede  of  gold  buying  In 
Eiirope. 

He  lavished  praise  on  Sen.  Claiborne  Pell 
of  Rhode  Island,  one  of  the  dove  members 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
and  the  only  senator  present  last  evening, 
for  casting  one  of  the  two  deciding  votes  that 
saved  the  bill. 

"The  vote  was  39  to  37,  and  Sen.  Pell  cast 
the  deciding  vote,  along  with  Bob  Byrd  who 
changed  his  vote,"  said  Johnson,  who  put 
his  arm  around  Nuala  Pell  and  smilingly  gave 
her  some  of  the  credit.  She  didn't  even  know 
about  it,  she  said. 

This  conversation  took  place  In  the  Red 
Room  right  after  the  dinner  had  ended  with 
the  two  toasts  of  Johnson  and  his  honor 
guest,  Mohamed  Ibrahim  Egal.  The  President 
paid  great  tribute  to  the  forward  thinking 
leader  of  the  democratic  African  country.  In 
so  doing  he  quoted  an  "old  Muslim  saying": 
"There  are  four  things  which  can  never  be 
retrieved — the  spoken  word,  the  sped  arrow, 
time  past  and  the  neglected  opportunity.  Mr. 
Prime  Minister,  you  have  lost  no  time,  and 
neglected  no  opportunity,  in  the  search  for 
true  progress  for  your  people." 

In  his  reply,  Egal  spoke  of  the  great  power 
of  America  and  said:  "Having  seen  you,  Mr. 
President,  I  am  going  back  with  a  more 
comfortable  feeling  that  that  power  is  In  the 
right  hands." 

He  said  that  they  were  trying  to  bring 
peace  to  all  their  people  In  Somalia.  Kenya 
and  Ethiopia.  "It  Is  not  the  objective  of 
Africa  to  fight  each  other." 

Johnson  got  another  boost  from  the  enter- 
tainer who  sang  after  dinner.  Singer  Anita 
Bryant,  before  giving  her  stirring  finale,  "The 
Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic"  to  the  strong 
accompaniment  of  the  Marine  Band,  spoke 
of  her  visits  to  Vietnam  where  she  has  enter- 
tained the  troops. 

During  the  last  three  years  she  had  been 
particularly  aware,  she  said,  of  "how  dedi- 
cated" our  men  there  were  and  "how  self- 
assured."  "It  overwhelmed  me,  and  I  came 
back  a  better  American." 

"From  talking  to  those  men  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  understand  a  lot  better 
than  many  of  the  folks  at  home,"  said  the 
beauteous  young  woman  whom  Mrs.  John- 
son Introduced  as  someone  they  had  known 
on  radio  and  television  who  became  a  per- 
sonal friend. 

Secretary  of  State  and  Mrs.  Rusk  were  at 
the  dinner,  and  he  was  congratulated  on 
his  brilliant  {jerformance  before  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  this  week. 

Rep.  Sam  Gibbons  of  Florida  said  the  com- 
mittee had  called  the  public  hearings  to 
Dxake  themselevs  look  good  but  that  Rusk 
ended  up  looking  better  than  they  did. 

"He's  the  only  one  who  made  sense,"  said 
Gibbons.  "The  rest  of  them  are  against 
the  war  but  they  had  no  alternative." 

National  Democratic  Chairman  John 
Bailey,  when  asked  what  he  thought  of  the 


week's  political  developments,  took,  of  course, 
the  optimistic  view. 

"President  Johnson  will  be  nominated  and 
elected,"  he  said. 

Wasn't  he  a  Uttle  depressed  and  worried 
by  the  new  developments? 

"I  am  not  depressed,  but  I  always  worry," 
he  said. 

He  spoke  enviously  of  all  the  college  man- 
power Sen.  McCarthy  has  for  door  to  door 
canvassing. 

George  Woods,  president  of  the  World 
Bank,  and  Pierre-Paul  Schweitzer,  director 
of  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  were 
there,  Woods  looking  already  gayer  as  the 
time  nears  for  Bob  McNamara  to  take  over 
his  Job. 

Kitty  Carlisle,  looking  very  handsome  in  a 
new  hairdo  and  high-necked,  long-sleeved 
gown,  was  about  to  have  a  sit-down  chat  in 
the  Green  Room  with  her  old  friend.  George. 

Mrs.  Woods,  who  has  been  on  the  West 
Coast  this  week,  will  get  back  in  time  for 
Jane  Langley's  dinner  party  tonight. 

Ambassador-designate    to   Italy    and    Mrs. 
Gardner  Ackley  said  they  would  be  en  route 
to  Italy  a  week  from  last  night,  If  conflrmed' 
by  the  Senate. 

Robert  Massle,  author  of  the  new  hit  best- 
seller, "Nicholas  and  Alexander,"  was  there 
with  his  wife.  They  met  Mrs.  Johnson  at  a 
recent  party  in  New  York. 

The  First  Lady,  looking  very  well  in  a  white 
beaded  dress  and  long-sleeved  Jacket — she 
needed  the  Jacket  In  the  chilled  East  Room. 
heard  an  explanation  of  the  Pinter  play,  "The 
Homecoming,"  from  Its  star,  Carolyn  Jones. 

Mrs.  Johnson  said  that  at  first  she  was  dls- 
gusted  by  the  characters  portrayed  on  the 
stage.  Then  the  whole  thing  became  so  ex- 
treme she  began  to  laugh. 

The  President  gave  the  news  women  his 
regular  biweekly  report  on  his  grandson.  Lucl 
had  taken  Lyn  to  a  store  In  Austin,  and  the 
saleswomen  asked  if  he  could  walk.  Lyn  pro- 
ceeded to  walk  35  steps  and  when  Lud 
clapped  at  his  performance,  he  clapped,  too. 
said  the  pleased  grandfather. 

Prime  Minister  Egal  and  his  pretty,  small 
and  slender  wife  said  goodnight  about  11 
o'clock,  and  the  President  retired  to  the 
second  floor  immediately  afterward. 

His  greeting  of  the  Egals  at  8:05  proved  he 
was  a  quick-change  artist.  He  had  left  the 
State  Department  farewell  party  for  Sandy 
Trowbridge  at  10  minutes  to  8  and  he  was 
then  in  business  suit. 


TO   RENEW  A  NATION 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  Pre.sldent,  last  week 
President  Johnson  sent  to  the  Congress 
a  vital  message  appropriately  entitled 
"To  Renew  a  Nation."  It  concerns  the 
very  survival  of  this  Nation,  its  people, 
and  its  resources.  In  the  best  tradition 
of  America's  first  conservationist,  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  President  Johnson  has 
called  attention  to  the  shocking  facts  of 
the  poisoned  and  cluttered  air,  water,  and 
land  which  are  fast  becoming  a  threat 
to  our  existence  rather  than  support  for 
it.  Soot,  smoke,  and  noxious  gases,  which 
are  the  byproducts  of  our  Industrial 
might,  choke  the  air  we  breathe.  Effluvia 
from  myriad  sources  foul  our  lakes,  riv- 
ers, estuaries,  and  the  coastal  seas  to 
the  point  where  fish  are  disappearing, 
vacation  areas  are  spoiled,  and  pure 
drinking  water  requires  more  and  more 
effort  to  produce.  Air  and  water  are  the 
two  most  Immediate  and  frightening 
problems  of  man's  environment. 

There  are  many  more  excessive  noise 
from  aircraft,  construction,  and  ground 
traffic;  soil  ravaged  by  unenlightened 
surface-mining  methods;  danger  to  wild- 
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Ufe  »nd  flsh  caused  by  ever  more  efficient 
agricultural  and  land  management  tech- 
niques; the  growing  nightmare  of  the 
discard  of  solid  wastes— such  as  garbage 
and  rubbish,  old  cars  and  refrigerators, 
slaughterhouse  refuse — the  disappear- 
ance of  country  land  before  the  contin- 
uing expansion  of  villages,  towns,  and 
cities  are  problems  that  would  tax  Solo- 
mon's ingenuity. 

President  Johnson  cites  forthrightly 
the  anatomy  of  the  present,  rapid  dis- 
integration of  our  sustaining  environ- 
ment He  suggests  energetic,  sensible 
steps  to  achieve  control  before  It  Is  too 
late. 

I  applaud  his  effective  approach  to  the 
timely  subject  of  conservation  and  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  the  President's 
program. 

In  closing.  I  am  glad  to  note  that  this 
message  mentions  the  Importance  of  the 
sea-grant  college  program  in  America's 
move  toward  proper  use  of  Its  marine  re- 
sources. Still.  I  regret  that  the  Presi- 
dent's endorsement  of  this  program, 
which  I  authored  in  the  Congress,  is  not 
backed  up 'by  a  more  vigorous  support. 
My  own  uriderstanding  is  that  mean- 
ingful continuation  of  this  program 
would  require  a  minimum  of  $10  mil- 
lion for  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

Yet.  of  a  $20  million  authorization  to 
launch  the  program  during  its  first  2 
years,  the  administration  asked  only  $4 
million;  and  after  his  eloquent  words  in 
his  conservation  message,  the  President 
calls  for  only  $6  million. 

This  program  is  designed  to  train  peo- 
ple and  develop  technology  to  speed 
Americas  ability  to  tap  the  riches  of 
the  sea.  Therefore,  it  holds  promise  of 
financial  and  material  return  on  the  Gov- 
ernment's Investments.  It  merits  more 
support;  that  the  President  Is  requesting 
11  it  Is  to  achieve  Its  potential  benefit  to 
the  Nation. 


THE  WASHINGTON  POST  IS  IN 
ERROR 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
9,  1968,  the  Washington  Post  published 
an  article  on  page  A-7  dealing  with  the 
consideration  by  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  I>ublic  Welfare  of  legislation 
to  broaden  the  enforcement  powers  of 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission — EEOC. 

This  unsigned  article  Is  substantially 
In  error.  It  presents  a  false  representa- 
tion of  many  of  the  facts  surrounding 
this  issue,  and  it  makes  serious  and 
fallacious  charges  against  me  which 
should  be  set  straight.  I  shall  point  out 
these  errors  and  shall  call  the  Senate's 
attention  to  a  possible  violation  of  the 
rules  of  one  of  its  committees,  and  hope 
to  set  the  record  straight.  But  it  would 
not  be  necessary  to  take  the  Senate's 
time,  or  the  space  In  the  official  Record. 
to  do  this  IJt  the  Post  were  willing  to  cor- 
rect its  own  mistakes. 

Although  the  Washington  Post  publicly 
prides  Itself  on  accuracy,  responsibility, 
and  objectivity,  I  offer  this  first-hand 
report  of  the  series  of  events  following 
publication  of  this  story: 

On  Monday  morning  March  11  after 
the  story  appeared  on  Saturday,  my  of- 
fice contacted  the  editorial  offices  of  the 


Post  and  asked  to  Ulk  with  the  person 
responsible  for  the  "Letters  to  the 
Editor"  column.  After  some  conversa- 
tion, it  was  developed  that  he  does  not 
come  in  on  Mondays;  and  besides,  that 
portion  of  the  editorial  page  had  al- 
ready been  made  up.  My  staff  pointed 
out  that  there  must  be  some  way  to  have 
a  correction  touching  a  Saturday  story 
made  before  the  following  Wednesday, 
and  was  finally  advised  by  a  secretary 
to  send  the  letter  over,  and  the  news- 
paper would  see  what  could  be  done 
with  it. 

My  letter,  which  I  shall  ask  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record,  was  hand-de- 
livered by  a  member  of  my  staff  on  Mon- 
day afternoon.  It  still  has  not  appeared 
In  the  pages  of  the  Post.  Subsequent 
telephone  calls  received  assurances  that 
the  letter  would  be  printed,  but  it  has 
not  been.  The  Post's  editorial  repre- 
sentative said  my  letter  made  some  al- 
legations and  that  he  wanted  time  to 
"check  into  the  facts  of  the  matter "  be- 
fore he  printed  It.  That  is  an  admirable 
procedure,  and  I  commend  him  for 
checking  the  facts  of  a  news  story  before 
it  Is  printed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  and  my  further 
remarks  to  follow  It. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Hiring  Bnx  Bottlzd  Up  6  Months 

Senate  conservatives  are  seeking  to  emas- 
culate a  bin  that  would  put  teeth  In  the 
Administration's  program  to  eliminate  dis- 
criminatory hiring  practices  by  Government 
contractors. 

A  source  close  to  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Education  Committee  said  "a  sort  of  a  roll- 
ing filibuster"  has  bottled  up  the  bill  In 
Conunlttee  for  the  past  six  months. 

Meanwhile,  a  series  of  amendments  by  Sen. 
Paul  3.  Pannln  (R-Artz.)  would  "gut  enforce- 
ment" of  the  proposed  measure,  he  said. 

Although  the  amendments  have  met  with 
little  success  thus  far,  the  Informant  ex- 
plained, they  are  "quite  sophisticated. ' 

"They  are  offered  slowly  and  with  lengthy 
speeches  and  the  Intent  Is  apparently  to  be- 
guile other  Committee  members  Into  accept- 
ing the  amendments  as  innocuous."  he  said. 

The  bill  would  empower  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission  to  Issue 
orders  requiring  companies  and  unions  In- 
volved In  government  contracts  to  "cease  and 
desist"  from  discriminatory  employment 
practices.  It  would  give  the  Commission  en- 
forcement powers  similar  to  those  exercised 
by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
against  unfair  labor  practices. 

The  Commission's  operation  Is  presently 
limited  to  persuasion  and  conciliation  al- 
though It  can  recommend  certain  cases  to  the 
Justice  Oepartment  for  prosecution. 

Tjrplcal  of  the  Fannin  amendments  was 
one.  beaten  U  to  3.  which  would  have  taken 
from  the  Commission  the  power  to  decide 
what  constitutes  discriminatory  hiring  and 
give  It  to  the  courts. 

Fannin's  proposals  are  supported  down  the 
line  In  Committee  by  Chairman  Lister  Hill 
(D-Ala.)  and  Sen.  George  Murphy  (R-Callf.). 
the  source  said.  Part  of  the  time  Senators 
Peter  H.  Domlnlck  (R-Colo.).  Winston  L. 
Prouty  (R-Vt.)  and  Robert  P.  Grlflln  (R- 
Mlch.)  vote  with  them,  he  added. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  first 
sentence  contains  a  mistake. 

Describing  the  pending  legislation  as 
applying  to  Government  contractors  Is 


In  error.  The  legislation  (8.  1308 »  will 
apply  to  every  business  affecting  com- 
merce hiring  25  persons  or  more.  This  is 
a  substantial  error  of  fact. 

The  second  sentence  contains  a  mis- 
take and  a  questionable  interpretation. 
The  committee  to  which  this  story  appar- 
ently refers  Is  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  PubUc  Welfare.  There  is  no  Labor 
and  Education  Committee.  A  small  but 
perhaps  indicative  mistake.  Also  my 
•rolling  filibuster."  as  it  is  colorfully  de- 
scribed. Is  simply  an  attempt  to  modify 
the  legislation  into  an  instrument  that 
is  within  the  bounds  of  the  Constitution 
and  consistent  with  the  powers  granted 
other  agencies  of  this  type.  Even  some  of 
the  bill's  supporters  have  privately  ad- 
mitted that  the  legislation  is  poorly 
drawn  but  they  must  go  along  because 
of  administration  pressure.  Of  course, 
I  recognize  that  it  is  within  the  realm 
of  a  responsible  reporter  to  place  certain 
interpretations  on  the  facts  as  he  sees 
them.  These  are  commonly  called  edi- 
torials rather  than  presented  as  news  re- 
ports. 

Further  down  in  the  story,  one  of  my 
amendments  is  described  erroneously  as 
removing  "from  the  Commission  the 
power  to  decide  what  constitutes  dis- 
criminatory hiring  and  give  it  to  the 
couits."  This  is  not  correct. 

The  man  who  was  eavesdropping  on 
the  executive  session  of  the  committee, 
and  reports  a  vote  and  other  matters 
taken  in  executive  session,  evidently  is 
trying  to  describe  my  amendment  which 
would  have  preserved  the  Commission's 
authority  but  would  have  given  the 
courts  the  power  to  fashion  the  remedy; 
a  perfectly  fair  approach  to  the  problem 
it  seems  to  me  and  hardly  to  be  char- 
acterized as  ti-ying  to  "gut"  the  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  the  Senate 
should  note  the  willingness  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  to  print  what  amounts  to 
confidential  information  developed  with- 
in the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  while  at  the  same  time  dis- 
playing a  great  reluctance  to  correct  its 
own  news  columns. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  reluctance  can  be 
understood  because  of  one  of  the  para- 
graphs in  my  letter,  in  which  I  state: 

If  the  EECK!  should  apply  the  same  stand- 
ards to  the  writing  and  editorial  staff  of  the 
Washington  Post  that  they  recently  did  to 
the  New  York  Times  I  believe  you  would  be 
found  falling  far  short  of  achieving  a  satis- 
factory mark  in  racial  balance.  Recent  EEOC 
kearlngs  In  New  York  found  the  Times  al- 
though attempting  to  practice  what  we 
preach  woefully  lacking  In  Its  attempt  to  hire 
reporters  and  writers  from  nonwhlte  minor- 
ity groups  when  compared  with  the  racial 
makeup  of  the  community. 

Mr.  President,  in  making  this  state- 
ment, I  was  only  utilizing  information 
from  the  Post's  own  news  pages  of  Mon- 
day, January  22.  1968,  page  A-6,  which 
developed  that  although  New  York  has  a 
Negro  and  Puerto  Rican  population  per- 
centage of  28  percent,  the  Times  has 
•'three  Negro  reporters  out  of  a  staff  of 
200.  no  Puerto  Rican  reporters  or  officials 
whatsoever,  and  one  Negro  out  of  220 
employees  at  the  managerial  level."  Does 
the  Post  better  that  record  with  respect 
to  the  racial  makeup  of  Washington? 

I  happen  to  think  that  this  approach 
to  employment  practice  is  wrong,  and  I 
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say  so  In  my  letter.  In  fact,  it  is  specifi- 
cally forbidden  in  the  1964  CivU  Rights 
Act  creating  the  EEOC.  Still  EEOC  offi- 
cials consistently  cite  this  kind  of  in- 
formation if  we  are  to  believe  the  news 
pages  of  the  Washington  Post. 

I  know  that  little  is  to  be  gained  when 
an  elected  official  undertakes  to  argue 
with  a  newspaper,  and  this  is  all  that  I 
intend  to  say  about  tills  matter.  I  just 
want  to  set  the  record  straight. 

My  argument  is  not  so  much  with  the 
Post  and  its  editorial  viewpoint.  The 
Post  is  simply  the  victim  of  a  great  deal 
of  softheaded  thinking  abroad  in  the 
land  today.  Its  main  crime  is  in  auto- 
matically disseminating  this  attitude 
without  examining  the  inconsistency  of 
its  own  position. 

My  main  disagreement  is  with  those 
who  think  that  we  can  pass  laws  to  make 
men  instantly  prosperous  or  virtuous  or 
fairminded.  The  equal  employment 
problem  is  one  that  demands  voluntary 
cooperation  and  mutual  effort.  Those 
who  set  one  side  against  the  other  in  a 
legal  battle  do  a  distinct  disservice. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  let- 
ter to  the  editor  of  the  Washington  Post 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

March  11,  1968. 
The  Editor.  I 

The  'Washington  Post, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  On  Sattirday  last  (March  9.  page 
A-7),  you  carried  an  unsigned  story  con- 
cerning proposed  legislation  to  broaden  the 
scope  and  powers  of  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission  (EEOC). 

The  story  Is  substantially  in  error  and 
quite  false  In  the  Impression  it  presents.  For 
example.  In  the  first  paragraph  the  bill  is 
described  as  eliminating  "discriminatory  hir- 
ing practices  by  Government  contractors." 
This  legislation  as  it  stands  now  will  apply  to 
every  business  hiring  25  people  or  more,  not 
just  Government  contractors.  Further,  In  the 
story  you  describe  one  of  my  "typical  amend- 
ments" as  one  which  would  take  "from  the 
Commission  the  power  to  decide  what  con- 
stitutes discriminatory  hiring  practices  and 
give  It  to  the  courts."  This  Is  not  correct. 
The  amendment  would  have  preserved  the 
Commission's  authority  but  would  have  given 
the  courts  the  power  to  fashion  the  remedy. 

May  I  say  that  I  would  have  been  glad  to 
correct  these  errors  If  your  "source"  had 
checked  with  me  but  apparently  you  did 
not  feel  that  was  necessary.  I  would  not. 
however,  have  revealed  the  Information  con- 
tained In  the  story  that  was  developed  In 
executive  session  of  the  Committee.  Execu- 
tive sessions  are  for  the  purpose  of  working 
out  the  details  of  pending  legislation,  are 
conducted  on  a  rather  informal  basis  and 
are  supposed  to  aUow  committee  members 
a  free  opportunity  to  discuss  the  "pros"  and 
"cons"  of  legislation  without  being  misunder- 
stood. Your  news  source  has  violated  those 
groimd  rules. 

I  win  be  happy  to  discuss  this  legisla- 
tion at  length  with  you  or  your  writers 
because  I  think  It  has  broad  Implications 
for  every  man  and  woman  who  expects  to 
hold  a  job  as  well  as  for  every  employer  and 
union.  As  an  example:  If  the  EEOC  should 
apply  the  same  standards  to  the  writing  and 
editorial  staff  of  the  Washington  Post  that 
they  recently  did  to  the  New  York  Times,  1 
believe  you  would  be  found  falling  far  short 
of  achieving  a  satisfactory  mark  In  racial 
balance.  Recent  EEOC  hearings  In  New  York 
fotmd  the  Times,  although  attempting  to 
"practice  what  we  preach"  woeftUly  lacking 


In  Its  attempt  to  hire  reporters  and  writers 
from  non-white  minority  groups  when  com- 
pared with  the  racial  makeup  of  the  com- 
munity. 

If  the  EEOC  gets  the  "cease  and  desist" 
power  It  wants.  It  Is  concelveable  that  It 
coiUd  order  you  to  take  "affirmative  action" 
calculated  to  achieve  a  better  racial  balance 
of  your  writing  and  editorial  staff.  This  could 
Include  specified  changes  In  your  hiring,  pro- 
motional and  seniority  systems  throughout 
your  organization.  I  happen  to  believe  that  a 
newspaper  editor  has  the  right,  Indeed  the 
obligation,  to  Impose  standards  other  than 
race  on  the  composition  of  his  staff.  That  Is 
what  I  am  striving  for.  I  welcome  your 
support. 

Sincerely, 

Paul  Fannin.  U.S.  Senator. 


REFINEMENT  OF  INCOME  LIMITA- 
TIONS CONTAINED  IN  H.R.  12555 
WILL  PREVENT  HARDSHIP  ON 
VETERANS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
on  its  work  on  H.R.  12555,  the  bill  we 
passed  on  Monday,  March  11,  to  improve 
income  limitations  on  non-service-con- 
nected veterans'  pensions.  This  is  wise 
and  humane  legislation,  and  I  am  pleased 
that  It  has  passed  both  Houses  and  has 
gone  to  the  President  for  his  signature. 

My  interest  in  this  measure  stems  not 
only  from  my  representation  of  West 
Virginia  veterans  and  their  survivors  who 
would  have  suffered  hardship  if  this 
legislation  had  not  been  passed,  but  also 
from  my  service  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Employment  and  Retire- 
ment Incomes  of  the  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  Aging.  Approximately  1 
year  ago,  our  subcommittee  held  a  series 
of  hearings  on  the  subject,  "Reduction 
of  Retirement  Benefits  Due  to  Social 
Security  Increases."  There  was  much 
testimony  during  these  hearings  on  the 
severe  reductions  in  veterans'  non-serv- 
ice-connected pensions  and  related  bene- 
fits which  resulted  in  1965  when  the 
social  security  benefits  enacted  that  year 
forced  many  of  them  over  income  limits. 
We  were  keenly  conscious  of  the  danger 
that  the  social  security  increases  of  1967 
would  have  the  same  effect  if  protective 
legislation  is  not  enacted. 

In  our  report  on  this  subject,  we  rec- 
ommended as  the  best  long-range  solu- 
tion of  this  problem  that  there  be  a  re- 
finement of  income  limits,  which  is  the 
approach  of  the  bill  we  passed  on  Mon- 
day, H.R.  12555.  This  measure  substitutes 
18  income  limits  to  measure  a  veteran's 
pension  need  for  the  three  income  limits 
in  the  present  law.  This  means  that  each 
time  an  income  limit  is  exceeded  there 
will  be  a  much  smaller  loss  of  his  pen- 
sion than  before  passage  of  the  bill.  Thus, 
a  social  security  increase  which  forces  a 
veteran  over  income  limits  will  result 
in  a  much  smaller  pension  loss  than  be- 
fore. There  will  be  very  few  cases  where 
the  veteran  will  suffer  a  greater  pension 
loss  than  the  amount  of  his  social  securi- 
ty increase,  and  such  net  losses  will  be 
negligible.  I  would  have  preferred  that 
even  those  few  cases  be  prevented  also, 
and  we  cannot  demand  perfection.  I  rec- 
ognize this  as  perhaps  the  best  legisla- 
tion we  can  hope  for  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

The  dominant  reason  for  the  legisla- 


tion is  the  need  to  prevent  hardship  on 
veterans  and  their  survivors  resulting 
from  the  recently  enacted  social  security 
increase.  But  there  will  also  be  another 
significant  improvement  resulting  from 
the  bill's  enactment.  Present  law  penal- 
izes a  veteran  or  the  survivor  of  a  veteran 
who  attempts  by  his  or  her  own  efforts  to 
improve  his  or  her  nonpension  income 
and  eventually  to  work  his  or  her  way  to 
the  point  where  he  or  she  no  longer 
needs  a  pension  and  no  longer  qualifies 
for  one.  Such  a  veteran  or  survivor  can 
effect  a  slight  Improvement  in  nonpen- 
sion income  only  to  find  that  it  forces 
him  or  her  into  a  new  income  bracket, 
resulting  in  a  pension  loss  greater  than 
the  improvement  in  nonpension  income 
which  has  resulted  from  his  or  her  efforts. 
This  penalizes  and  discourages  self-help 
efforts  and  rewards  and  encourages 
apathy  and  helplessness.  If  the  Presi- 
dent signs  H.R.  12555  into  law.  its  refined 
income  limits  will  reverse  this  trend  and 
will  stimulate  self-help  efforts  of  those 
who  receive  pension  l>eneflts  and  depend- 
ency and  indemnity  compensation. 

For  these  reasons.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
gratified  that  this  meritorious  legisla- 
tion has  passed  both  Houses  and  the 
President,  I  trust,  will  soon  sign  it  into 
law. 


H.R.  12555 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  should  like  to  express  my 
satisfaction  as  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Special  Committee  on  Aging  that  both 
Houses  have  now  passed  H.R.  12555  and 
sent  it  to  the  President  for  his  signature. 
Senators  on  the  Special  Committee  on 
Aging  have  been  aware  of  the  possibility 
that  recently  enacted  social  security  In- 
creases could  result  In  reductions  in  over- 
all retirement  Incomes  of  some  veterans 
and  their  survivors  If  Congress  had  not 
acted  promptly  to  forestall  that  unfor- 
tunate result.  Under  the  able  leadership 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Randolph],  our  Subcommittee  on  Em- 
ployment and  Retirement  Incomes  Isist 
year  thoroughly  studied  this  problem  and 
formally  recommended  the  approach 
represented  by  the  bill  we  have  just 
passed,  H.R.  12555.  Our  favorable  action 
on  this  bill  will  prevent  imfortunate  con- 
sequences for  many  elderly  Americans 
which  I  am  certain  no  one  in  Congress 
intended  when  we  approved  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1967. 


INTERVIEW  ON  THE  "TODAY"  SHOW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
in  the  Record  a  transcript  of  an  interview 
of  Senators  Mondale  and  Byrd  of  West 
Virginia  on  the  "Today"  show,  March 
5,  1968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  interview 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senators  Btrd  and  Mondale  Interviewed  on 
THE  "Todat"  Show.  March  5.  1968 

Hugh  Downs.  The  Senate  Is  moving  Into 
the  final  phase  of  considering  new  civil  rights 
legislation.  And  yesterday,  after  six  and  a  half 
weeks  of  debate,  the  Senate  did  what  It's 
done  before  only  twice  on  civil  rights  Issues, 
voted  to  limit  debate.  And  now  a  final  vote 
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m*7  come  up  later  thU  week,  or  early  next 
week. 

Perhaps,  tbe  most  controversial  of  the  new 
proposals  is  tbe  ban  on  discrimination  In  the 
sale  or  rental  of  bousing. 

And  this  morning  we  have  as  our  gueats 
two  Democratic  senators  much  Involved  In 
this  Issue,  and  holding  different  viewpoints 
on  It. 

Walter  Mondale  of  Minnesota,  and  Robert 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia  are  in  our  Washington 
studio  now  with  NBC  News  Correspondent 
Herb  Kaplow  Oentlemen.  » 

Mr.  Kaplow  Oood  morning.  Hugh. 

Sanator  Mondale  was  one  of  the  main 
forces  behind  what  is  called  the  (air  housing 
proposal,  the  open  housing  proposal,  which 
you  Just  mentioned  a  moment  or  so  ago  in 
ft  broader  sense. 

Senator  Mondale.  how  can  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  tell  people  whom  to  sell  to? 

Senator  Mondalx.  It  doesn't  do  that,  and 
this  Is  one  of  the  big  misunderstandings  sur- 
rounding (air  bousing  The  truth  of  It  Is  that 
fair  hotislng  permits  an  owner  to  do  virtually 
everything  with  bis  property  be  could  do 
before.  He  can  Insist  on  the  best  price.  He  can 
sell  It  to  his  best  (rlend.  He  can  give  It  to 
his  wife.  He  can  decide  any — In  any  personal 
way  he  wants  to  how  he  sells  the  house,  or 
how  h«  doesa't  sell  It.  There's  only  one  thing 
he  can't  do.  U  he  sells  through  a  broker,  and 
that  la  to  refuse  solely  c^  the  ground  that — 
that  the  buyer  to  whom  he  would  otherwise 
Mil  is  a  Negro  And  we — that's  all  It  involves. 

Mr.  Kaplow.  Well,  what  legal  basis  Ls  there 
for  the  government  to  say  a  nuui  cannot 
choose  not  to  sell  to  a  Negro? 

Senator  Mondaix.  Well,  there  Is  plenty  of 
legal  ground,  the  14th  Amendment,  the  com- 
merce clause.  There  are  some  24  states  now 
that  have  fair  hoiialng  laws.  Including  my 
own  state.  Over  80  mvmlclpaUtlea 

Mr.  Katlow.  Are  they  all  based  on  tbe 
oojnmerce  clause,  more  or  leas? 

Senator  Mondalc.  It  depends  on  the  en- 
Tlronment. 

Mr.  Kaplow.  Then  can't  the  commerce 
clause  be  extended  to  almost  anything? 

Senator  Mondalx.  That  Is  correct.  And  this 
Is  true  of  the  14th  Amendment.  The  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States,  a  distin- 
guished panel  of  deans  of  law  schools,  and 
legal  scholars  throughout  the  country  are 
almost  unanisu>iis  that  the  legal  reach  of 
this — this  bill  Is  fully  Constitutional  and 
fully  legal. 

Mr.  Kaplow.  Well.  I  know  that  Senator 
Byrd  here  t^kee  a  stit>ngly  different  view. 

Senator  Btxo.  Yes.  I  think  that  under  tbe 
14th  .\mendmeat.  a  state  cannot  deprive  any 
penon  of  U(e.  liberty,  or  property,  without 
due  process  of  law.  But  an  Individual  Is  not 
barred  from  discrimination.  Tbe  Constitution 
doesn't  bar  the  individual  from  dlscrlmln*t- 
Ing. 

I  believe  that  tbla  Is  better  denominated 
a  forced  housing  law.  I'm  for  fair  houxlng. 
That's  what  we  have  now 

Mr.  Kaplow.  What  do  you  mean 

Senator  Btxo.  But  fair  bousing  Is  a  two 
#ay  street.  But  this  Is  called  a  fair  housing 
bill.  I  maintain  that  that's  tbe  sugar  coating 
on  a  forced  housing  Mil.  because  the  element 
of  government  compulsion  enters  the  picture. 

Mr.  Kaplow.  What  do  you  mean  we  have 
a  fair  housing  bill  now? 

Senator  Btxo.  I  dldnt  mean  to  say  we  bad 
a  fair  housing  bill.  I  meant  to  say  that  we 
have  (air  housing  now. 

Mr.  Kaplow.  You  mean  a  man  may  cbooae 
not  to  sell  to  a  Negro,  and  that's  oonsldered 
fair? 

Senator  Btro.  I  think  It  Is,  because  be  owns 
tbe  property.  I  think  that  property  rights 
constitute  a  basic  b\unan  right,  and  this  Is  a 
right  that  existed  long  before  tbe  Constitu- 
tion of  tbe  United  States  was  ever  written, 
long  before  the  Magna  Carta  was  written. 

Mr.  Kavlow.  I  think  you're  coming  up 
right — right  to  tbe  crucial  point  here.  You 


talk  about  property  rights  and  tben  you  talk 
about  equal  rlgbta.  I  suppose.  How  do  you 

reconcile  these  two? 

Senator  Btxo.  Well,  I  think  a  man  has  tbe 
right,  of  course,  to  buy  wherever  he  wishes. 
He  has  that  right  now.  We  don't  have  to  legis- 
late to  give  him  that  right. 

Mr.  Kaplow.  But  supposing  tbey  won't  sell 
to  him  because  he's  Negro? 

Senator  Btxo.  But  the  Individual  who  owns 
the  property  also  has  a  right  to  refuse  to  sell, 
or  to  lease,  or  to  rent,  if  be  so  wishes. 

Mr.  Kaplow.  Well,  how  do  you  resolve  that, 
If  a  man  has— can't  buy  because  he's  a  Negro? 

Senator  Btxo.  Well,  he  can  buy  somewhere 
else.  I  want  him  to  have  decent  housing.  But 
he  doesnt  have  to  take  away  tbe  rights  of 
tbe  Individual  who  already  owns  the  property. 
In  order  to  have  decent  housing. 

I  maintain  he  has  no  legal  right,  he  has 
no  Constitutional  right,  he  has  no  natural 
right,  no  natural  claim,  no  legal  claim  upon 
that  property.  Ttie  individual  who  owns  the 
property  has  the  legal  claim  upon  It. 

And  If  the  so-called  fair  bousing  bill  Is 
passed,  this  gives  the  prospective  buyer  rights 
that  axe  superior  to  those  of  the  Individual 
who  has  a  legal  claim  upon  the  property  And 
I  think  this  Is  forced  housing.  I  don't  think 
this  Is  fair  housing  at  all. 

Senator  Mondalx.  Of  course.  I  think  tbe 
only  forced  housing  there  is  In  the  United 
States  today  are  the  growing  patterns  of 
racial  discrimination  In  tbe  sale  and  rental 
of  housing,  which  has  literally  compressed 
millions  of  Negroes  into  the  rotting  cores  of 
the  central  cities  of  our  country.  That's  tbe 
only  force  that  I  know  of. 

And  secondly,  when  my  good  friend  Sena- 
tor Byrd  describes  the  meaning  of  my  amend- 
ment, and  Senator  Dlrksen's  amendment,  I 
sometimes  wonder  whether  we're  talking 
about  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Kaplow.  Well,  you're 

Senator  Mondalx.  We're  not  granting  any 
rights,  except  we're  denying  to  a  seller,  who 
sells  through  a  broker,  the  right  to  refuse 
solely  on  the  ground  of  race — not  to  sell  to 
a  person  who  would  otherwise  be  the  buyer. 
He  can  Insist  on  the  highest  price.  He  can 
decide  how  be  wants  to  sell  It  anyway  he 
wants  to.  He  can  give  It  away.  He  can  do 
anything  he  can  do  now.  Tbe  only  one  thing 
he  can't  do  when  he  uses  a  broker  is  refuse 
solely  on  the  grounds  of  race — and  even 
there  tbe  complainant  has  tbe  burden  of 
proof. 

And  this  Is — this  kind  of  restriction  on 
property  Is  as  old  as  property  law.  It's  not — 
not  anything  new.  Since  almost  tbe  begin- 
ning of  common  law.  really.  In  the  Bible  it- 
self, it's  been  recognized  that  property  rlgbta 
have  to  be  adjusted  toward  the  needed  social 
purposes  of  a  community. 

We've  seen  that  from  the  beginning.  We 
saw  it  In  common  law.  There  were  all  kinds 
of  restrictions  on  conveyance*.  We  have  zon- 
ing restrictions,  building  codes,  set  back  re- 
quirements, payments  of  special  assessments. 
It's  been  known  for  years.  Things  that  can 
be  done  to  property  .  .  . 

Mr.  Kaplow.  And  what  Is  tbe  legal  basis 
(or  those? 

Senator  Mondalx.  Well,  It's  just  a  simple 
thing  that  property  rights  have  to  be  ad- 
justed to  tbe  social  needs  of  the  cmnmunlty. 
.\nd  this  Is  certainly  true  with  this  problem. 

The  truth  of  It  Is  today  that  we  arc  a 
much  sicker  society  than  we  will  admit.  Aa 
the  riot  commission  pointed  out.  we're  be- 
coming two  nations,  separate  and  unequal. 
This  Is  a  social  problem  that's  as  great  aa 
any  this  nation  has  ever  faced. 

I  happen  to  think  that  racial  discrimina- 
tion In  tbe  sale  or  rental  of  housing  is  Im- 
moral. But  I  also  believe  that  unless  we  can 
remove  this  curse  from  American  society, 
unless  It's  possible  for  a  Negro,  who  meets 
the  rules  of  the  game — he  And*  bis  job- 
he  earns  his  Income — be  achieves  In  white 
society,  and  tben  Is  able  to  buy  a  bouse  like 


everybody  else — unless  we  can  remove  this 
Insult  from  American  life,  weYe  going  to 
contribute  to  the  frustration,  and  the  rage, 
and  tbe  rightful  criticism  of  decent  Amer- 
icans who  happen  to  be  colored — that  pinned 
unfairly  in — Into  these  ghettos.  And  I  don't 
blame  them  one  single  bit. 

Mr.  Kaplow.  Well,  we're  getting  aside 
from — from  whatever  moral  question  Is  in- 
volved. We're  trying  to  flgiire  out  tbe 
legal 

Senator  Moitoalx.  Yes,  but  It's  that  social 
policy — It's  that  social  need  which  gives  us 
more  than  enough  reason  to  prohibit  dis- 
crimination in  the  rental  and  sale  of  hous- 
ing. 

There  is  no  legal  problem  here.  I  don't 
know  of  a  single,  responsible,  legal  scholar 
In  this  country  who  argues  any  longer  that 
there's  a  legal  problem  with  this  civil  rights 
act. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  bring  up  one  other 
point 

Mr.  Kaplow.  I  mean  Senator  Byrd  ar- 
gues  

Senator  Mondalx.  That's  right,  but  every- 
thing— tbey  always  argue  that  every  time  we 
want  to  pass  a  civil  rights  act.  The  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  the  VoUng  RlghU  Act  of 
1965  were  always  presented  with  the  same 
argument,  you  can't  do  It;  It's  Illegal.  Amer- 
ica Constitutionally  Is  Impotent  to  solve 
racism  In  American  society.  Every  time  we 
disregarded  their  advice,  and  every  time  the 
Supreme  Court  upheld  these  things  to  be 
Constitutional. 

The  notion  that  the  American  Government 
la  powerless  to  remove  something  as  out- 
rageous, and  Immoral,  and  as  dangerous  as 
racism  in  tbe  rental  and  sale  of  housing  Is 
just  beyond  belief. 

Senator  Bthd.  Now.  my  distinguished  col- 
league has  talked  about  the  Bible.  Jesus,  In 
the  parable  of  the  laborers  In  the  vineyards, 
says,  "Is  It  not  lawful  for  me  to  do  what  I 
win  with  mine  own?"  He  was  talking  about 
bis  own  property.  And  I  maintain  that  It's 
lawful  for  tbe  property  owner  to  do  what 
he  will  with  his  own.  That's  the  whole  crux 
of  this 

Mr.  Kaplow.  Now,  what  about 

Senator  Btro.  Now,  let  me  have  equal  time 
with  Senator  Mondale. 

Mr.  Kaplow.  We're  starting  with  the  Bible. 
It  may  take  us  a  while  to  get  back  here,  but 
go  ahead. 

Senator  Btxo.  Senator  Mondale  Introduced 
that  element. 

Secondly,  I  maintain  that  tbe  very  con- 
ception of  property  Is  excluslveness,  tbe  right 
of  exclusive  possession,  enjoyment,  and  dis- 
position. And  whenever  we  take  away  these 
rights,  we  take  away  all  that  Is  property.  And 
If  you  take  away  any  of  them,  or  If  you  In- 
troduce any  participation  In  any  of  them,  you 
take  away  the  property  by  that  extent. 

Now.  Senator  Mondale  mentioned  tbe  riot 
Commission  report.  I  read  tbe  summary  of 
tbe  riot  commission's  report.  It  has  some  good 
recommendations  In  It.  But  I  think  it's  a  good 
one  sided  experiment  In  superficiality.  It 
places  the  blame  for  tbe  race  riots,  the  recent 
riots,  on  the  attitudes  and  behavior  of  white 
people.  And,  I  think,  this  Is  partially  true. 
But  I  don't — I  feel  like  Edmund  Burke  must 
have  felt  when  be  said,  "I  do  not  know  tbe 
method  of  drawing  up  an  Indictment  ag&lnat 
a  whole  people."  I  don't  think  anybody  can 
Indict  an  entire  race.  And  as  I  read  tbe  sum- 
mary of  the  report,  that's  precisely  what  tbe 
rei>ort  does.  It  Indicts  tbe  white  race. 

Mr.  Kaplow.  What  would  you  take  from 
tbe  report  as  a  good  basis  on  which  to  start, 
or  to  continue  trying  to  solve  this  problem? 

Senator  Btxo.  Well,  I — 

Mr.  Kaplow.  Obviously  you  wouldn't  go 
for  the  recommendation  for  a  national  open 
bousing  law,  because  that's  what  we're  here 
talking  of  tbls  morning. 

Senator  Btxo.  As  I  said  a  moment  ago,  I 
think  every  individual  In  tbe  country  should 
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have  an  opportunity  to  secure  decent  bous- 
ing. And  I  don't  mean  by  this  that  one  has  to 
live  in  an  interracial  neighborhood  to  have 
decent  housing. 

I  think  If  the  property  owner  wants  to  sell 
to  a  Negro,  if  the  property  owner  is  white, 
that's  all  right.  If  a  Negro  property  owner 
wants  to  sell  to  a  white  man,  that's  his  busi- 
ness. He  pays  the  taxes  on  bis  property.  He 
pays  the  Are  Insurance  on  it.  He  paid  for  the 
property.  He  puts  the  new  roof  on  it.  He 
paints  it  every  tVo  or  three  years.  If 
he's  a  gentile  and  wants  to  sell  to  a  Jew,  or 
if  he  Is  of  Jewish  faith,  and  wishes  to  sell 
to  a  gentile,  that's  his  business. 

But  I  maintain  that  we  have  no  business 
bringing  the  Federal  Government  Into  the 
equation,  and,  thereby  bringing  government 
compulsion  Into  the  situation. 

Mr.  Kaplow.  Didn't  you,  In  effect,  lose 
this  argument  with  respect  to  tbe  public 
accommodation  provision  a  couple  of  years 
ago? 

Senator  Btrd.  Yes.  yes. 

And,  as  Senator  Mondale  has  stated,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  from 
time  to  time  upheld  many  of  these — what  I 
would  call  innovations.  But  here  again  I 
would  probably  differ  with  the  Senator,  when 
you  start  discussing  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  as  It  Is — as  Its  membership 
is  presently  [constituted]. 

Mr.  Kaplow.  Senator  Mondale,  there  are — 
there's  something  like  90  provisions — amend- 
ments being  considered  right  now.  You  dis- 
posed of  some  yesterday.  Well,  how  do  you 
think  this  thing  Is  realistically  going  to 
come  out.  the  open  housing  bill? 

Senator  Mondale.  I  think  we're  going  to 
adopt  a  good  fair  bousing  bill.  Two  thirds 
of  the  Senate  voted  at — on  such  a  bill  yes- 
terday. We  had  a  strong  margin  In  favor 
of  a  fair  housing  bill  on  every  vote  we've 
bad. 

I  think  the  vact  majority  of  the  Senate, 
Democratic  and  Republican,  realize  we've 
got  to  remove  this  curse  from  American 
society.  It  must  be  done.  And  I  think  we're 
going  to  do  It. 

Mr.  Kaplow.  Senator  Byrd, 

Senator  Byrd.  Well,  I  hope  that  whatever 
bin  Is  finally  enacted  will  not  contain  a 
so  called  (air  housing  provision.  I  have  said 
that  I  would  vote  for  the  bill.  If  there  were 
no  fair  housing  provisions. 

I  don't  .-^gree  with  people  who  believe  that 
simply  because  tbls  Is  an  election  year  we 
have  to  have  another  so  called  civil  rights 
bill.  I'm  for  civil  rights.  But  any  bill  that 
bears  the  title  of  civil  rights  automatically 
clothes  Itself  with  an  aura  of  respectability 
that  makes  It  dlfiOcult  to  oppose  it. 

And  I'm  not  one  of  those  who  believe 
that  we  have  to  pass  this  bill  or  any  other 
bill.  In  order  to  forestall  riots.  I  believe  that 
rioters  should  be  treated  as  rioters,  and  that 
the  law  should  be  enforced. 

Mr.  Kaplow.  Thank  you,  gentlemen,  for 
coming  by  here  this  morning,  and  we'll  be 
watching  what  you  do  In  a  week — a  couple 
of  weeks  ahead  on  this  matter. 

Now  back  to  Today  In  New  York. 


CONCLUSION    OF   MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senator  from  Utah  be  recognized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  GOLD  CRISIS  AND  THE 
SURCHARGE 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  with  the  big- 
gest international  money  crisis  since  the 
thirties  facing  the  world — and  with  the 
United  States  holding  the  key  to  the  sit- 
uation— this  Nation  cannot  afford  to  sit 
quietly  and  take  stock.  We  must  act. 

There  are  two  basic  problems  which 
result  in  the  gold  outflow,  which  in  turn 
creates  the  present  international  mone- 
taiy  crisis.  The  first  is  the  fact  that  in- 
flation remains  uncontrolled  here  in  the 
United  States,  and  this  undermines  con- 
fldence  in  the  stability  of  the  dollar.  The 
second  is  that  the  balance-of-payments 
situation  worsens  every  day. 

I  suggest  that  two  remedies  be  applied 
immediately:  First,  the  Congress  should 
pass  the  10-percent  surcharge  which  the 
President  has  recommended,  and  which 
would  help  put  a  brake  on  rising  costs; 
and,  second,  the  administration  should 
bring  home  from  Western  Europe  as  soon 
as  possible  four  U.S.  Army  divisions 
permanently  stationed  there.  This  is  the 
quickest  way  I  know  of  to  cut  down  U.S. 
spending  overseas,  and  thus  to  reduce 
the  gap  in  the  balance  of  payments. 

The  London  financial  experts,  trying 
yesterday  to  assess  what  had  caused  the 
wild  speculation  on  the  London  gold 
market,  mentioned  most  often  the  fact 
that  Europe  was  worried  about  uncon- 
trolled inflation  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  unwillingness  of  the  Congress  to 
pass  the  surcharge  or  do  anything  else 
to  control  it. 

On  November  9  of  last  year  I  made  a 
speech  on  the  Senate  floor  in  which  I 
urged  my  colleagues  not  to  adjourn  the 
session  without  making  sure  that,  and  I 
quote,  "we  understood  what  is  being  said 
about  the  economic  consequences  of  fail- 
ure to  adopt  the  surcharge,  and  that  we 
had  given  full  weight  to  these  conse- 
quences." 

I  then  reviewed  in  some  detail  the  case 
the  administration  had  made  for  the  sur- 
charge and  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
a  10-percent  surcharge  would  take  far 
less  out  of  the  pocket  of  the  average 
American  citizen  than  would  imcon- 
troUed  inflation.  I  said  furthermore : 

Failure  to  adopt  the  surcharge  will  lead  to 
a  worsening  of  our  balance-of-payments  posi- 
tion. The  adverse  effect  on  balance  of  pay- 
ments Is  a  natural  consequence  of  Increased 
Inflationary  pressures.  Excessive  demand  for 
goods  and  services  drlvee  up  both  costs  and 
prices.  The  excessive  growth  of  domestic 
markets  and  the  higher  prices  attract  Im- 
ports, while,  at  the  eame  time,  rising  domestic 
costs  make  our  exports  less  attractive  to 
foreign  buyers.  Supporters  of  the  tax  sur- 
charge warn  that  our  trade  balance  Is  be- 
coming less  favorable,  and  the  confidence  of 
the  world's  financial  community  In  tbe 
dollar  can  only  be  Impaired. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  disappointed  that 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  decided 
yesterday,  by  a  margin  of  only  one  vote. 


not  to  amend  the  Tax  Adjustment  Act — 
H.R.  15414 — to  include  the  surcharge. 
This  act,  which  continues  existing  excise 
tax  rates  on  communication  services  and 
automobiles,  and  which  would  expedite 
payments  of  estimated  tax  by  corpora- 
tions, is  a  natural  vehicle  for  immediate 
action  on  the  surcharge.  If  the  House  is 
unwilling  to  move  on  this  important  piece 
of  legislation,  the  Senate  must.  I  shall 
support  an  effort  to  amend  the  bill  on 
the  Senate  floor  to  include  the  surcharge. 

Nor  can  we  wait  any  longer  to  make  a 
substantial  reduction  of  U.S.  forces 
permanently  stationed  in  Europe.  I  sug- 
gest the  return  of  four  divisions,  and 
their  supporting  units.  By  bringing  them 
and  their  dependents  home  we  could  save 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
we  can  afford  to  do  this  from  both  a  mili- 
tary and  security  point  of  view.  Although 
only  one  Army  division  would  remain,  I 
feel  this  force  would  be  sufficient.  Twenty 
years  ago,  at  the  time  we  pledged  large 
contingents  of  American  Aimed  Forces 
to  Europe,  including  air  and  naval  units, 
our  NATO  partners  were  not  in  a  condi- 
tion, either  militarily  or  economically, 
to  maintain  forces  large  enough  to  resist 
aggression  if  it  came. 

However,  the  situation  has  greatly 
changed.  Our  European  allies  are  in  a 
sound  financial  condition,  and  can  well 
afford  to  assume  a  larger  burden  of  the 
flnancing  and  staffing  of  forces  to  police 
the  peace.  They  have  never,  and  they 
are  not  now,  bearing  their  fair  and 
equitable  share  of  the  cost  in  either  men 
or  money. 

All  realists  know,  also,  that  the  polit- 
ical climate  has  changed  in  Europe  in 
the  past  20  years.  Relations  between 
Eastern  and  Western  Europe  have 
greatly  improved.  Tensions  have  les- 
sened. There  is  an  increasing  two-way 
flow  of  trade,  an  increasing  cultural  and 
scientific  exchange,  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  Western  Europeans  visiting  the 
countries  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  and 
of  those  citizens  coming  west.  The  threat 
of  communism  to  the  world  is  still  there, 
but  it  is  not  as  militant  or  menacing. 

Also,  it  is  very  clear  that  with  the 
changing  technology  of  modern  warfare, 
large  contingents  of  foot  soldiers  are  no 
longer  as  necessary  as  they  once  were. 
Modern  conventional  wars  are  waged  by 
air,  with  bombers  often  based  some  dis- 
tance from  their  targets.  By  removing 
troops  en  the  spot  in  Europe  we  would 
not  jeopardize  our  ability  to  meet  our 
commitments  to  NATO,  or  jeopardize  in 
any  way  our  own  securty.  Last  year  we 
flew  an  entire  division  to  Europe  in  24 
hours. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader  of 
the  Senate  [Mr.  Mansfield]  introduced 
Senate  Resolution  49  last  year,  which 
provides  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  a  substantial  reduction  be  made 
in  U.S.  forces  in  Europe,  and  the  resolu- 
tion was  cosponsored  by  43  other  Mem- 
bers, myself  among  them.  I  think  this  is 
a  strong  indication  of  Senate  sentiment. 

Mr.  President,  nothing  is  more  press- 
ing at  this  time  than  dealing  quickly 
and  effectively  with  the  international 
gold  crisis.  There  is  some  action  that 
only  the  administration,  and  the  leaders 
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of  other  nations,  can  take.  But  I  have 
mentioned  two  specific  steps  which  the 
U.S.  Senate  can  and  should  take,  and 
we  should  take  them  now. 


COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE 
EXPENDITURES 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President.  I  move  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  938.  Senate  Resolution  208. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Lkgislative  Clerk.  A 
resolution  tS.  Res.  208'  to  authorize  the 
Committee  on  Finance  to  expend  $10,- 
000  in  addition  to  the  amount,  suid  for 
the  same  purpose,  specified  in  section 
1341  a »  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  Oil  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  reso- 
lution.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  i  S.  Res.  208  >  was  agreed 
to  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Finance 
Is  hereby  authorized  to  expend  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  during  the 
Ninetieth  Congress.  $10,000  In  addition  to 
the  amount,  and  for  the  same  purpose, 
specified  In  section  134(a)  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  approved  August  2, 
1946. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROVISION  OF  ADDITIONAL  FUNDS 
FOR  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  AERO- 
NAUTICAL AND  SPACE  SCIENCES 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  946. 
Senate  Resolution  228. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
resolution  iS.  Res.  228)  to  provide  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  CaroUna.  Mr 
President,  I  move  that  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  notice  that  in  1966  this  committee 


operated  with  $27,766.04,  and  in  1967  it 
operated  with  $29,478.  Now,  the  request 
is  for  $50,000  under  the  pending  reso- 
lution. 

I  am  wondering  If  there  is  any  explana- 
tion as  to  why  the  amount  is  practically 
doubled. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  in  answer  to  the  question  of 
the  Senator  from  Delaware,  the  amount 
*of  $29,478.91  was  for  11  months.  The 
last  month  is  usually  one  of  the  heaviest 
months.  In  connection  with  all  of  these 
committees  we  find  that  all  they  are  ask- 
ing for  is  last  year's  amount. 

With  respect  to  what  they  asked  for 
and  what  they  used,  they  do  not  usually 
use  all  they  ask  for  because  they  turn 
back  an  amount  or  do  not  take  it  out. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  that  may  be  true,  but  at  a  time 
when  we  are  having  difficulty  with  the 
budget  I  think  it  is  well  to  hold  the 
amount  down  as  much  as  possible,  just  as 
we  are  going  to  make  every  effort  to  hold 
expendituies  down  in  the  executive 
branch. 

While  it  is  true  that  this  is  compared 
with  but  11  months  last  year,  in  1968 
there  will  be  only  11  months  involved. 
One  month  of  1968  has  been  paid.  One 
would  get  to  the  same  answer  on  a  cal- 
endar basis. 

Mr.  President.  I  move  that  on  page  2. 
line  21,  the  figure  '$50,000"  be  stricken 
and  that  the  figure  "$30,000"  be  inserted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  I  Mr.  Williams  1 
proposes  an  amendment  on  page  2,  line 
21,  strike  the  numeral  and  insert 
"$30,000." 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  oppose  the  amendment.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Ander- 
son] appeared  before  the  full  committee 
to  justify  the  amount.  I  think  very  much 
that  he  should  be  given  what  was  au- 
thorized by  the  full  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  which  heard  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico.  Other  mem- 
bers of  his  staff  asked  for  the  money.  I 
have  to  oppose  the  reduction  asked  by 
the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
in  looking  at  the  information  list  before 
us.  I  notice  that  the  amount  asked  by 
this  committee  is  one  of  the  smallest  fig- 
ures to  appear  of  any  committee  in  the 
Senate.  If  that  is  really  the  case,  it 
seems  to  me  that  instead  of  pointing  the 
finger  of  scorn  at  the  committee,  we 
should  applaud  it  for  asking  for  less 
money  than  any  otlier  committee. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
might  also  point  out  that  in  the  asking 
this  year,  it  takes  into  consideration  the 
increase  in  salaries  voted  last  year. 
There  is  possibly  another  increase  for  this 
fiscal  year.  That  was  also  taken  into 
consideration.  But  it  is  one  of  the  small- 
est askings  of  any  major  committee,  and 
I  do  not  believe  it  is  excessive  at  all. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  points  out  that 
there  has  been  an  increase  in  salaries. 


That  is  correct,  but  the  salaries  were  not 
increased  90  percent.  They  are  asking 
about  an  85-  to  a  90-percent  increase.  I 
want  to  be  reasonable.  Would  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  go  along  and 
change  that  figure  to  $32,000?  That 
would  more  than  take  care  of  any  in- 
crease in  salaries  and  would  give  them 
a  little  more  than  they  had  last  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  so  modify  my  amend- 
ment to  make  it  $32,000. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  so 
modified. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  It 
is  the  same  amount  they  had  last  year, 
which  they  did  not  use.  I  want  to  say, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  discussion  on  all 
these  resolutions,  that  every  single  one 
of  them  was  cleared  and  justified  in 
their  asking.  They  were  laid  down  be- 
fore the  committee.  Of  the  total  askings, 
the  committee  cut  nearly  $"2  million.  I 
think  the  committee  did  a  very  good  job 
in  trimming  it  as  much  as  it  could.  We 
did  not  take  upon  ourselves  the  duty  of 
telling  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
that  he  did  not  need  this  secretary  or 
that  secretary.  We  did  not  do  that.  We 
take  it  for  granted  that  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  knows  what  he  needs 
and  does  not  ask  for  more  than  he  needs. 
In  every  case  where  the  money  is  not 
used,  being  as  frugal  as  they  can,  the 
money  is  turned  in  or  not  used,  as  is  the 
case  right  here.  I  would  have  to  oppose 
any  reduction  in  the  asking  amounts. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am  not 
singling  this  one  out.  I  notice  that  in 
many  of  the  resolutions  they  are  asking 
for  substantially  more  than  they  had 
last  year.  We  are  going  to  have  great 
difficulty  in  holding  the  line  on  the  1968 
budget.  I  happen  to  be  one  who  thinks 
that  we  will  have  to  roll  back  on  budget 
requests  and  place  a  ceiling  on  expend- 
itures so  far  as  the  executive  branch  Is 
concerned. 

Likewise.  I  feel  that  if  we  in  Congress, 
to  Impress  the  executive  branch  with  the 
need  to  curtail  its  expenditures,  should 
live  by  our  own  rules  and  try  to  in- 
stitute some  savings.  If  we  are  going  to 
take  this  package  of  resolutions  as  pre- 
sented to  us  we  will  be  adding  a  total 
on  an  average  of  about  40  to  50  percent 
more  than  was  used  or  needed  by  the 
same  committees  last  year.  If  we  are 
going  to  start  this  40-  to  50-percent  in- 
crease here  In  Congress  we  will  not  get 
very  far  in  telling  the  executive  branch 
what  to  do.  and  if  we  do  not  get  started 
telling  the  executive  branch  to  curtsdl  its 
expenditures  we  will  continue  to  be  In 
difficulty  so  far  as  the  financial  picture 
in  this  coimtry  is  concerned.  In  fact, 
perhaps  I  should  not  say  we  will  be,  be- 
cause we  are  in  difficulty  now.  We  are 
already  confronted  with  an  interna- 
tional crisis  so  far  as  the  American  dollar 
is  concerned. 

I  think  that  Congrress.  and  the  Senate 
in  particular,  must  start  to  live  by  the 
rules  we  are  laying  down  for  the  execu- 
tive branch.  Let  us  give  substance  to  the 
many  speeches  we  are  hearing. 

I  Insist  on  the  amendment  and  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
not  a  sufficient  second. 
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Mr.  WILLIAMB  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  renew  my  request  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
not  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  renew  my  request  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  am  willing  to  proceed  to  a  vote. 
This  particular  committee,  I  wish  to  em- 
phasize, has  been  under  excellent  man- 
agement by  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico. I  do  not  suggest  for  a  moment  that 
there  would  be  any  money  wasted  by  the 
Senator. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  that  we  are 
going  to  have  to  make  a  start  somewhere 
on  this  $178  billion  of  proposed  expendi- 
tures if  we  are  going  to  even  approach 
any  semblance  of  fiscal  responsibility  as 
far  as  this  Government  is  concerned.  In 
seeking  that  we  are  asking  the  executive 
departments  to  roll  back  on  their  planned 
expenditures.  Therefore,  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  we  in  Congress  must  dem- 
onstrate that  we  are  willing  to  live  by 
our  own  rules. 

In  this  case  $27,766.04  was  expended  in 
1966  and  $29,478.91  in  1967.  The  resolu- 
tion asks  for  S50,000,  but  the  amend- 
ment would  roll  that  figure  back  to  $32.- 
000. 

I  believe  that  is  reasonable.  I  want  to 
be  reasonable  with  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  and  with  others.  There  is  noth- 
ing personal  here.  The  same  effort  and 
suggestions  will  be  made  in  other  cases 
where  similar  increases  are  involved. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  suggestion  that  we  should 
make  a  start  somewhere  should  not  ap- 
ply to  this  committee,  because  it  has 
made  a  start.  When  I  assumed  the  chair- 
manship of  the  committee,  the  budget  for 
these  outside  investigation  expenditures 
was  $135,000.  As  the  Rules  Committee 
knows,  I  cut  it  down  to  $50,000  In  2  years. 
We  do  not  spend  extra  money.  We  do 
have  to  have  some  for  slight  expendi- 
tures. 


I  believe  we  have  it  pretty  well  pinned 
down.  We  spent  last  year  $31,183.87.  That 
is  $3,400  more  than  we  spent  the  year 
before,  due  to  pay  increases.  We  have 
had  no  increases  in  staff,  or  anything  of 
that  nature.  The  clerk  of  the  committee 
himself  knows  that  we  have  cut  this 
thing,  item  by  item,  as  far  as  we  could. 
I  simply  hope  the  Senate  will  not  try  to 
cut  it  further. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President.  I  should  like  to  point  out  one 
thing.  In  the  first  session  of  the  88th 
Congress,  there  was  authorized  for  this 
activity  $82,500.  They  expended  only 
$32,287.69.  For  the  second  session,  there 
was  authorized  $88,500,  and  expended 
$76,229.38,  which  is  considerably  more 
than  they  are  asking  for  this  year. 

In  the  89th  Congress,  first  session,  they 
asked  for  $95,000,  and  spent  $38,618.85; 
and  in  the  second  session,  they  asked  for 
$50,000,  and  spent  $27,766.04. 

This  year  they  are  asking  for  $50,000, 
which  is  considerably  less  than  they  have 
requested  In  any  of  the  years  above,  ex- 
cept for  the  second  session  of  the  89th 
Congress. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  also  wish  to  state 
that  when  we  had  the  investigation  of 
the  accident  in  Florida,  where  the  astro- 
nauts were  killed,  we  were  frequently 
urged  to  spend,  for  the  Investigation, 
more  than  $250,000.  But  we  did  not  spend 
anything  like  that  at  all. 

It  is  very  easy  to  make  such  expendi- 
tures. But  in  their  good  judgment,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
his  staff  recommended  that  we  spend 
only  a  small  amount  of  money,  and  we 
did,  all  the  way  through. 

I  believe  this  is  a  very  poor  time  to 
cut  this  request. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  would  object  to  the  cutting 
of  this  resolution,  because  I  think  the 
Committee  on  Rules  has  taken  all  the 
evidence,  as  stated  by  the  chairman  and 
his  staff,  and  I  believe  the  amount  asked 
for  should  be  allotted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  modified 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware.  On  this  question,  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Bible],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  McGee].  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse],  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  MusKiE] ,  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Nelson],  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge],  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Tydincs],  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Bath],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  CHinicH],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Polbright], 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore], 


the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Harris],  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
HartkeI.  the  Senator  from  Florida  IMr. 
Holland],  the  Senator  from  South  Car- 
olina [Mr.  HoLLiNGs],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  IMr.  Kennedy],  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  IMr.  Kennedy!,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche],  the 
Senator  from  Washington  IMr.  Mag- 
NUsoNl,  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansfield],  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  IMr.  McClellan],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  MondaleI  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney], 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pastore]  ,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pell],  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Russell  1,  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  IMr.  Smathers]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Harris],  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Holland],  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Magnuson],  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  MondaleI,  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  IMr.  Monroney],  the 
Senator  from  Maine  IMr.  Muskie],  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pas- 
tore],  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
IMr.  Williams!  would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I 'announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colo'rado  IMr.  Allott], 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson], 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Case]  , 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Grif- 
fin], the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Hansen],  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Hruska],  the  Senator  from  i^ew 
York  IMr.  Javits],  the  Senators  from 
California  [Mr.  Kuchel  and  Mr.  Mur- 
phy], the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Percy],  the  Senator  from  Vermont  IMr. 
Prouty],  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Scott],  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
IMr.  Tower]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  IMr.  Hicken- 
looper]  and  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Boggs]  are  detained  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  IMr.  Percy],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Hansen]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
IMr.  HicKENLooPER ]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Boggs!  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  [Mr.  Mttrphy].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  11, 
nays  42.  as  follows: 
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So  the  modifled  amendment  of  Mr. 
Williams  of  Delaware  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  'S.  Res.  228)  was 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

S.  Rxs.  228 

Resolved,  That  the  Commltte«  on  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences,  or  any  duly 
authorized  subcommittee  thereof.  Is  author- 
ized under  sections  134(a)  and  136  ot  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended,  and  in  accordance  with  its  Juris- 
diction specified  by  rule  XXV  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  examine,  Inves- 
tigate, and  make  a  complete  study  of  any 
and  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  aeronauti- 
cal and  space  activities  of  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  United  States.  Including 
such  activities  peculiar  to  or  primarily  as- 
sociated with  the  development  of  weapons 
systems  or  military  operations. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Por  the  purposes  of  this  reso- 
lution the  committee  Is  authorized,  from 
February  1,  1968,  through  January  31.  1969. 
inclusive,  to  ID  make  such  expenditures  as 
It  deems  advisable.  (2)  employ  upon  a  tem- 
porary basis  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants,  and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent 
of  the  head  of  the  department  or  agency  of 
the  Government  concerned  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  utilize 
the  reimbursable  services.  Information,  fa- 
cilities, and  personnel  of  any  department 
or  agency  of  the  Government. 

(b)  The  minority  Is  authorized  to  select 
one  person  for  appointment  as  an  assistant 
or  consultant,  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall  be  appointed.  No  assistant  or  consul- 
tant may  receive  compensation  at  an  annual 
gross  rate  which  exceeds  by  more  than 
$2,300  the  annual  groes  rate  of  compensa- 
tion of  any  person  so  selected  by  the  minor- 
ity. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its 
findings,  together  with  Its  recommendations 
for  such  legislation  as  It  deemis  advisable, 
to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date,  but  not  later  than  January  31,  1969. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
•50,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


EPFECTTS  OP  LAWS  PERTAININO  TO 
REORGANIZATIONS  IN  EXECU- 
TIVE  BRANCH 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  9S4, 
Senate  Resolution  214^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE31.  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislattvx  Clerk.  A  resolution 
(S.  Res.  214)  to  provide  funds  to  study 
and  evaluate  the  effects  of  laws  pertain- 
ing to  proposed  reorganizations  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  reso- 
lution, which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, without  amendment ;  and  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
with  an  amendment. 

The  amendment  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  is  on  page  2, 
line  19.  after  the  word  "exceed"  strike 
out  "$130,000"  and  insert  '$115,000";  so 
as  to  make  the  resolution  read: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subconunlttee  thereof,  Is  authorized  under 
sections  I34ia)  and  136  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and 
In  accordance  with  Its  Jurisdiction  specified 
by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  make  a  full  and  complete  study 
for  the  purpose  of  evaluating  the  effects  of 
laws  enacted  to  reorganize  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  and  to  consider 
reorganizations  proposed  therein. 

Sec.  2.  Por  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1.  1968, 
through  January  31,  1969.  Is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
ba£U  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the  nUnor- 
Ity  Is  authorized  at  its  discretion  to  select 
one  f>erson  for  appointment,  and  the  person 
so  selected  shall  be  appointed  and  his  com- 
pensation shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  groes 
rate  shall  not  be  less  by  more  than  $2,300 
than  the  highest  groes  rate  paid  to  any  other 
employee:  and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of 
the  heads  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
concerned,  and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  to  utilize  the  reimbursable 
services,  information,  facilities,  and  person- 
nel of  any  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings upon  the  study  and  Investigation  au- 
thorized by  this  resolution,  together  with 
Its  recommendations  for  such  legislation  as 
It  deems  advisable,  to  the  Senate  at  the  ear- 
liest practicable  date,  but  not  later  than 
January  31.  1969. 

Sec.  4.  EUpenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $115.- 
000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  this  resolution  is  being  taken 
up  out  of  order  so  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  RnicoFr]  may  keep 
an  urgent  engagement. 

In  this  resolution.  $130.000. was  re- 
quested, and  the  committee  cut  the 
amount  to  $115,000.  I  ask  that  the  reso- 
lution be  agreed  to  with  the  amount  of 
$115,000. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 


tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, in  1965  the  committee  used  $72,- 
854.42;  in  1966  it  used  $112,316.22;  and 
last  year  it  used  $100,523.57.  I  wonder 
why  the  committee  needs  a  15 -percent 
increase  this  year. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  ask  him  to  explain. 

Mr.  RIBICOPF.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  we  actually  expended  $108,000.  The 
automatic  pay  increases  effective  July  1, 
1968.  and  administrative  items  relating 
to  the  pay  raise  will  require  an  addi- 
tional $10,000. 

In  addition,  the  Subcommittee  on 
EScecutive  Reorganization  now  has  two 
sets  of  hearings  underway.  One  hearing 
deals  with  creating  a  blue-ribbon  com- 
mission to  evaluate  the  entire  organiza- 
tion of  the  executive  branch.  One  of  the 
bills  Is  that  of  Senator  Pearson.  The 
other  is  mine.  Some  60  Senators  are  co- 
sponsors  of  these  measures. 

We  have  already  held  5  days  of  hear- 
ings. We  expect  to  hold  more  hearings. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas  and  myself  that 
this  proposal  could  save  untold  millions 
of  dollars  for  the  Federal  Government. 

In  addition,  we  have  also  begun  hear- 
ings on  S.  2865,  which  would  require  au- 
tomobile manufacturers  to  specify  the 
prices  of  items  of  safety  equipment  sold 
to  the  public. 

We  are  now  making  plans  to  go  into 
the  entire  organization  of  health  care 
in  the  United  States,  beginning  In  April. 
I  should  like  to  point  out  to  the  distln- 
PTUished  Senator  from  Delaware  that  no 
item  in  America  has  skyrocketed  in  cost 
as  has  health  care.  At  present,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  expending  some  $15 
billion  in  health  care. 

Some  14  different  Government  agen- 
cies are  involved  in  expending  approxi- 
mately $15  billion.  From  my  experience 
as  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  my  experience  in  the  Sen- 
ate, my  belief  is  that  we  could  save  a 
considerable  amount  of  money. 

In  addition,  the  administration  has  al- 
ready sent  up  four  reorganization 
plans — reorganization  in  the  field  of 
transportation,  reorganization  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  reorganization 
ip  the  field  of  narcotics.  Other  reorgani- 
zations are  pending. 

Our  committee  has  always  been  very 
conscientious  and  hardworking,  and  we 
expect  to  be  busier  this  year  than  ever. 
We  are  hewing  to  the  line,  and  are  not 
asking  for  more  money  than  we  have 
had. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution,  as 
amended. 

The  resolution  (8.  Res.  214) ,  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 
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THE  CALENDAR — ORDER  OF 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 


of  unobjected  to  measures  on  the  cal- 
endar, imder  rule  VIII,  and  that  they 
be  considered  in  sequence,  beginning 
with  Calendar  No.  947. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  is  so  ordered. 


STUDY  OP  JURISDICTION  OF  SEN- 
ATE ARMED  SERVICES  COMMrTTEE 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  225)  to  make  a 
study  of  all  matters  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices was  considered  and  agreed  to,  as 
follows : 

S.  Res.  225 
Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcommit- 
tee thereof,  is  authorized  under  sections 
134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  Jurisdiction  specified  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  examine.  Investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  ot  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to — 

(1)  common  defense  generally; 

(2)  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  the  Department  of 
the  Navy,  and  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force  generally; 

(3)  soldiers'  and  sailors'  homes; 

(4)  pay.  promotion,  retirement,  and  other 
benefits  and  privileges  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces; 

(5)  selective  service; 

(6)  size  and  composition  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force; 

(7)  forts,  arsenals,  military  reservations, 
and  navy  yards; 

(8)  ammunition  depots; 

(9)  maintenance  and  operation  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  Including  the  administra- 
tion, sanitation,  and  government  of  the  Ca- 
nal Zone; 

(10)  conservation,  development,  and  use 
of  naval  petroleum  and  oil  shale  reserves; 

(11)  strategic  and  critical  materials  neces- 
sary for  the  common  defense;  and 

(12)  aeronautical  and  space  activities  pe- 
culiar to  or  primarily  associated  with  the 
development  of  weapons  systems  or  military 
operations. 

Sec.  2.  Por  the  purpose  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee,  from  February  1.  1968,  to 
January  31,  1969,  IncluElve,  is  authorized  to 
(1)  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable; ( 2 )  employ,  upon  a  temporary  basis, 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants:  Provided,  TTiat  the  minority  Is 
authorized  to  select  one  person  for  appoint- 
ment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall  be 
appointed  and  hia  compensation  shall  be  so 
fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less  by 
more  than  $2,300  than  the  highest  gross  rate 
paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3)  with 
the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments or  agencies  concerned,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  to  uti- 
lize the  reimbursable  services,  information, 
facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the  depart- 
ments or  agencies  of  the  Government.  ' 

Sec.  3.  The  expenses  of  the  committee  un- 
der this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$175,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


INVESTIGATIONS  BY  COMMITTEE 
ON  BANKING  AND  CURRENCY 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  209)  authoriz- 
ing the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency to  make  certain  Investigations, 
and  to  provide  additional  funds  there- 
for, was  annoimced  as  next  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 


objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  with- 
out amendment;  and  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration  with 
an  amendment. 

The  amendment  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  is  on  page  3, 
line  2,  after  the  word  "exceed"  strike  out 
"$145,000"  and  insert  "$120,000";  so  as 
to  make  the  resolution  read: 
S.  Res.  209 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  or  any  duly  authorized  sub- 
committee thereof,  is  authorized  under  sec- 
tions 134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and 
In  accordance  with  Its  Jurisdiction  specified 
by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  examine,  investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to — 

( 1 )  banking  and  currency  generally; 

(2)  financial  aid  to  commerce  and  Indus- 
try; 

(3)  deposit  Insurance; 

(4)  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  Including 
monetary  and  credit  policies; 

(5)  economic  stabilization,  production,  and 
mobilization; 

(6)  valuation  and  revaluation  of  the  dol- 
lar: 

(7)    prices  of  commodities,  rents,  and  serv- 
ices; 

(8)  securities   and   exchange   regulations; 

(9)  credit  problems  of  small  business;  and 

(10)  International  finance  through  agen- 
cies within  the  legislative  Jurisdiction  of  the 
committee. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee  from  February  1,  1968,  to 
January  31,  1969,  inclusive,  is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minority 
is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for  ap- 
pointment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  le.=^s 
by  more  than  $2,300  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$120,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, this  proposal  requests  an  increase 
of  approximately  20  to  25  percent.  Again, 
I  do  not  believe  it  can  be  justified  at  this 
time,  but  if  it  can  I  should  like  an  ex- 
planation as  to  why  it  is  necessary. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  did  not  hear  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  note 
that  in  1963  this  committee  operated 
with  $77,465,  in  1964  with  $73,800,  in  1965 
with  $100,689,  in  1966  with  $103,119,  and 
in  1967  with  $92,860;  this  year  they  re- 
quest $120,000.  Why  is  there  such  an 
increase? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  principal  in- 
crease is  occasioned  by  the  increase  in 
salaries.  I  believe  that  would  total  ap- 
proximately $9,000  or  $10,000.  That  Is 
the  principal  increase. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  would 
not  amoimt  to  that  much. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  No,  not  that  much. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Approx- 
imately $4,000. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  thought  it  was  a 
little  more  than  that.  That  is  the  prin- 
cipal increase. 

In  the  request  we  made,  which  was 
$145,000,  we  asked  permission  to  employ 
an  economist  and  a  clerical  assistant. 
The  Rules  Committee  apparently  decided 
we  could  get  along  with  what  we  have.  I 
believe  we  need  an  economist,  but  we 
probably  can  wait. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  accept  the 
$120,000,  as  proposed  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. I  believe  we  should  have  that 
amount. 

Let  me  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
we  turned  in  $9,377.35  from  the  amount 
we  had  last  year.  I  do  not  believe  any 
committee  has  conducted  its  affairs  with 
more  frugality  than  has  this  committee. 
I  believe  the  Senator  will  note  that  every 
year  the  committee  turned  in  the  re- 
mainder. It  is  not  that  we  try  to  hew 
exactly  to  the  cent,  because  we  never 
know  when  something  will  come  up. 
After  all,  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  is  charged  with  supervisory 
jurisdiction  over  many  agencies  and 
many  activities. 

I  assurp  the  Senator  that  we  will  op- 
erate with  the  usual  frugality. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  do  not 
cjuestion  that.  However,  at  a  time  when 
we  are  going  to  insist  that  the  executive 
branch  make  some  reductions  in  ex- 
penditures I  think  that  an  Increase  of 
more  than  25  percent  in  this  instance 
is  a  little  out  of  line. 

I  realize  that  there  has  been  a  salary 
increase.  The  committee  used  892,860 
last  year.  I  am  wondering  whether  the 
Senator  would  be  willing  to  go  along 
with  $100,000  in  this  instance.  I  would 
point  out  that  that  amount  would  com- 
fortably take  care  of  the  salary  increase. 

I  know  that  the  argument  will  be  made 
that  this  figure  covers  only  11  months. 
However,  this  is  a  period  of  11  months 
that  we  are  now  discussing. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  wi.sh  to  check  the 
Senator  on  one  matter.  The  Senator  re- 
ferred to  our  using  $93,000.  The  Senator 
knows  that  that  amount  was  for  11 
month.s. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct,  and  I  expected  that  argu- 
ment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  This  figure  would  be 
with  the  12th  month  added. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
aware  of  that.  The  projection  is  from 
January  to  February  1,  1969. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  understand  that 
figure  is  being  adjusted. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am  re- 
ferring to  the  committee  reports. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Tlie  amount  that  the 
committee  provided  of  $120,000  is  on  the 
basis  of  12  months.  I  understand  eleven- 
twelfths  of  that  amount  will  be  available 
to  the  committee.  Instead  of  the  amoimt 
being  the  amoimt  I  just  stated,  we  would 
get  the  full  amount,  but  the  month  of 
February  would  be  charged  against  it, 
so  that  12  months  would  be  charged 
against  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
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correct.  However,  there  were  12  months 
In  1964  and  there  were  12  months  In  the 
year  preceding  that. 

I  go  back  to  the  point  that  in  1965 
the  amount  was  $100,689:  In  1364.  $73,- 
800;  in  1963.  $77,000:  the  year  before 
last.  $103,000:  and  last  year.  $92,000, 
based  on  the  committee  report;  and  the 
committee  report  is  all  that  I  have  to 
go  on. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  said  the 
amount  was  $93,000. 

That  amount  is  for  only  1 1  months. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Well, 
there  are  only  11  months  of  this  year 
left. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  We  never  Itnow. 
There  Is  a  variation  every  year.  If  we 
have  many  long  hearings  and  investi- 
gations, the  hearings  would  cost  a  great 
deal  of  money. 

We  prepared  a  budget  which  the  com- 
mittee checked,  and  it  was  sent  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
and  they  recommended  $120,000. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
Sponc  in  the  chair  <  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  the  committee  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  requested  $146,000.  as  the 
Senator  knows. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  was  on  the 
basis  of  employing  two  additional  em- 
ployees. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  We  went  over  that 
request.  The  full  committee  considered 
it.  we  compromised  upon  the  figure  of 
$120,000.  and  that  is  the  figure  we  are 
asking  be  appropriated  this  year. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  perfectly  will- 
ing to  operate  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  notice 
that  in  the  very  next  resolution.  No.  949. 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
is  requesting  $150,000. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  That  is  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Housing,  and  that  is  the  sub- 
ject of  a  separate  resolution. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  is  a 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  But  it  is  for  the  Sub- 
committee on  Housing,  and  the  amount 
is  limited  to  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
wishes  to  say  that  under  rule  VIII  the 
5  minutes  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
have  expired. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  object  to  the  resolution,  then, 
unless  we  can  work  it  out. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution goes  over. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, over.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  pfissed  over. 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  COMMERCE  TO  MAKE 
CERTAIN  STUDIES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  Sen- 
ate Resolution  252.  Calendar  No.  950,  to 
authorize  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
to  make  certain  studies. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, over. 

Mr.  COTTON  Mr.  President 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, we  are  operating  under  the  5-mln- 
ute  rule.  If  I  thought  we  could  work  out 
some  of  the  questions  I  would  be  glad 
to  withhold  the  objection. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Is  it  the  intention  of 
the  Senator  to  object  to  all  of  these 
measures? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Not  nec- 
essarily; but  I  did  want  to  discuss  this 
particular  one.  The  resolution  requests 
an  increase  of  $105,000.  I  do  not  believe 
we  could  do  it  in  5  minutes.  That  is  my 
point.  If  the  Senator  wishes  to  discuss 
it,  he  can. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  Is  It  in 
order  to  ask  unanimous  consent  on  this 
particular  resolution  for  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  to  have  10  minutes  Instead 
of  5  minutes?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator can  request  unanimous  consent  for 
additional  time  at  any  time. 

Mr.  COTTON.  If  I  secure  10  minutes, 
would  that  satisfy  the  Senator? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  do  not 
know.  It  would  depend  on  the  explana- 
tion. I  would  not  want  to  promise.  I  as- 
sure the  Senator  I  am  not  trying  to  be 
facetious  about  this.  I  am  willing  to  try 
to  work  out  the  matter. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT    AOEEMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  previ- 
ous order  be  vacated  whereby  we  were 
taking  up  the  unobjected-to  bills  under 
rule  vni. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  no  objec- 
tion, and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  we 
do  take  the  bills  in  sequence  without  a 
time  limitation.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  we 
start  with  Calendar  No.  948. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INVESTIGATION  BY  COMMITTEE  ON 
BANKING  AND  CURRENCY 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  Sen- 
ate Resolution  206.  Calendar  No.  949.  au- 
thorizing the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  to  investigate  matters  pertain- 
ing to  public  and  private  housing  and 
urban  affairs,  including  urban  mass 
transportation. 


INVESTIGATIONS    BY    COMMITTEE 
ON  BANKING  AND  CURRENCY 

The  Senate  proceeded  to'  consider 
Senate  Resolution  209.  Calendar  No.  948. 
authorizing  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  to  make  certain  investiga- 
tions, and  to  provide  additional  fimds 
therefor,  reported  from  the  Committee 


on  Banking  and  Currency  without 
amendment,  and  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  with  an 
amendment,  on  page  3.  line  2.  after  the 
word  "exceed"  strike  out  "$145,000"  and 
insert  '$120,000";  so  as  to  make  the 
resolution  read: 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  or  any  duly  authorized  sub- 
committee thereof.  Is  authorized  under  sec- 
tions 134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  In 
accordance  with  Its  jurisdiction  specified 
by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  examine.  Investigate,  and  make 
a  complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters 
pertaining  to — 

( 1 )  banking  and  currency  generally: 

(2)  financial  aid  to  commerce  and  In- 
dustry: 

(3)  deposit  Insurance: 

(4)  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  Includ- 
ing monetary  and  credit  policies; 

(5)  economic  stabilization,  production, 
and  mobilization; 

(6)  valuation  and  revaluation  of  the 
dollar: 

(7)  prices  of  commodities,  rents,  and 
services: 

(8)  securities  and  exchange  regulations; 

(9)  credit  problems  of  small  business;  and 

(10)  International  finance  through  agen- 
cies within  the  legislative  Jurisdiction  of  the 
committee. 

S«c.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee  from  February  1,  1968,  to 
January  31,  1969,  Inclusive,  Is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable: (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  tmd  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided.  That  the  minor- 
ity Is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for 
appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall  be  appointed  and  his  compensation 
shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not 
be  less  by  more  than  $2300  than  the  highest 
gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and 
(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of 
the  departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
to  utilize  the  reimbursable  services.  Infor- 
mation, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of 
the  departments  or  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Sac.  3.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
tl20,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  again  if  he  would  be  will- 
ing to  work  out  some  agreement  for  a 
reduction  in  this  amoimt  rather  than  to 
provide  for  a  25 -percent  increase. 
.  Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
matter  was  submitted  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration.  First,  it 
had  been  submitted  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  and  they  voted 
unanimously  for  it.  This  request  is  spon- 
sored by  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Bennett],  who  is  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  and  by  myself.  Then,  it 
was  sent  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  according  to  the  pro- 
cedures of  the  Senate.  We  gave  a  full 
explanation. 

We  provided  only  for  what  we  thought 
was  a  sufficient  amoimt  of  money  to  pay 
for  those  additional  costs  that  Congress 
voted,  plus  two  employees  that  we  re- 
quested, and  some  margin  to  take  care 
of  contingencies. 
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The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration considered  that  $120,000  was 
sufficient. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  stand  on  that 
amount  but  I  do  not  feel  disposed  to  take 
any  less. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  notice  that  the  next  resolution 
asks  for  a  $30,000  increase.  Could  we 
reach  some  agreement? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Let  us  handle  the 
next  one  when  we  get  to  it.  These  are 
separate  resolutions. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  move  that  this  particular  resolu- 
tion be  amended  on  page  3,  line  2,  by 
striking  out  the  figure  "$120,000"  and 
substituting  in  lieu  thereof  "$105,000." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  3, 
line  2,  in  lieu  of  "$120,000"  proposed  by 
the  committee,  insert  "$105,000." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, this  amount  would  still  give  the 
committee  about  a  12-percent  increase. 
I  feel  that  inasmuch  as  we  are  asking 
every  agency  of  Government  to  hold  back 
that  we  certainly  should  demonstrate  our 
willingness  to  curtail  our  budget. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second.  The  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
DoMiNicK]  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  a  question  on  this  sub- 
ject, if  he  does  not  mind  answering  it: 
Is  my  understanding  correct  that  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  is 
planning  to  go  into  a  study  of  gold  policy 
and  monetary  policy  in  the  coming  year? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  will  re- 
call that  during  the  course  of  debate  yes- 
terday on  tlie  gold  cover  bill,  both  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin)  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower] 
asked  for  certain  studies  to  be  made,  and 
we  gave  them  assurance  that  we  would 
conduct  those  studies.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  It  is  probable,  then, 
that  the  work  of  the  committee  may  be 
expanded,  at  least  in  this  field,  during  the 
coming  year;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  right.  It  car- 
ries with  it  the  recording  which,  after  all. 
is  a  very  expensive  item  in  any  commit- 
tee's operations. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  a  question,  if 
I  may. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  he  may  yield  to  me  for  the  purpose 
of  propounding  a  question  to  the  chair- 
man, without  his  losing  his  right  to  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Was  the  investigation  of 


the  gold  situation  enumerated  when  the 
budget  was  presented  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Was  it  included? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  do  not  recall.  I 
would  have  to  look  at  the  Record  to  see. 
Certainly  it  lies  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
but  at  that  time  it  was  not  known  that 
we  were  going  to  have  this  legislation, 
therefore,  it  may  not  have  been  included. 
It  certainly  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  as 
a  part  of  its  supervisory  operations. 

Yes,  I  see  that  it  is  in  the  report  which 
accompanies  the  bill.  Here  is  one  item  on 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  including 
monetary  and  credit  policies  as  well  as 
international  finance  through  agencies 
within  the  legislative  jurisdiction  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  So  that  by  reason  of  the 
questions  raised  on  the  floor  yesterday, 
there  will  Ije  no  additional  requests  made 
for  fimds  from  the  contingent  fund  for 
a  gold  study;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  We  do  not  antici- 
pate that.  But  let  me  say  to  the  Senator 
that  we  are  charged  under  the  Congres- 
sional Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  the 
Senator  knows,  with  supervision  of  cer- 
tain agencies  and  departments  and  ac- 
tivities that  are  placed  within  the  juris- 
diction of  our  respective  committees. 
Who  knows  when  some  problem  will 
come  up  unexpectedly.  I  certainly  would 
not  want  to  rule  out  something  wholly 
unforeseen  or  unforeseeable ;  but  I  surely 
do  not  anticipate  anything  such  as  the 
Senator  has  suggested. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  matter  that  was 
raised  yesterday  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, as  of  today,  is  not  imforeseen. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  No;  but  as  I  say,  al- 
though we  do  not  anticipate  anything  in 
connection  with  that,  I  want  to  leave 
the  other  in. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  invite  attention  to  the  fact 
that  last  year  one  of  the  arguments  made 
was  that  there  would  be  a  study  of  a 
major  revision  of  the  housing  program. 
That  study  has  been  made  and  the  bill 
has  been  reported  or  is  about  ready  to 
be  reported.  Why  can  we  not  use  some  of 
the  same  stafif  members  for  the  new 
study?  There  will  still  be  an  Increase — 
even  after  the  amendment  now  pending 
is  adopted — of  15  percent  more  than  they 
had  last  year. 

I  am  interested  in  the  study  on  gold, 
but  I  most  respectfully  suggest  to  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  that  rather  than 
have  a  $100,000  study  on  the  problems 
of  gold.  The  Senate  could  just  recognize 
the  fact  that  the  reason  for  difficulties 
we  are  confronting  with  gold  could  be 
found  in  just  about  2  seconds;  namely, 
that  as  a  government  we  are  spending 
more  than  we  have — and  today  Congress 
seems  to  be  leading  the  parade  in  the 
continuous  deficit  spending. 

Deficit  spending  is  one  of  the  major 
contributing  factors  which  has  under- 
mined the  confidence  of  the  world  in  our 
currency.  We  tried  to  call  upon  the 
executive  branch  to  cut  back  on  its  ex- 
penditures and  by  a  margin  of  just  one 


vote  in  the  committee  yesterday  we 
failed  to  provide  for  a  mandatory  cut 
in  executive  branch  expenditures  by  $8 
billion. 

This  is  something  that  must  be  done. 
Anotlier  effort  will  be  made,  and  we  in 
Congress  are  going  to  have  to  vote  on 
that  particular  proposal.  We  should, 
therefore,  liave  behind  us  a  record  of 
having  displayed  some  frugality  in  our 
own  budget. 

In  this  instance,  the  committee  has  cut 
back  on  what  was  asked  for,  yes:  but 
even  the  figure  here  would  still  give  a 
15-percent  increase  to  this  particular 
committee,  the  one  committee  which  of 
all  committees  in  Congress  should  be 
concerned  about  deficits  and  should  have 
an  interest  in  trying  to  protect  the 
American  dollar  and  our  gold  supply. 
The  way  to  do  that  is  to  stop  spending 
more  money  than  we  liave.  We  cannot  do 
it  if  we  are  going  to  continue  to  add  onto 
these  appropriations  20,  30,  and  40  per- 
cent. 

I  hope  that  this  modest  approach  can 
be  agreed  upon  to  demonstrate  to  the 
executive  branch  that  we  are  willing  to 
follow  our  own  rules. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  to 
the  committee  amendment. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Bible],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
IMr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Morse],  the  Senator  from  Maine 
LMr.  Muskie],  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Nelson],  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  IMr.  Talmadge],  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  IMr.  Tydincs],  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  IMr.  Wil- 
liams] are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  BayhI,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Church],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  IMr.  Clark],  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  IMr.  Eastland],  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  F^lbright], 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore], 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  IMr.  Har- 
ris], the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke],  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Holland],  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Hollings],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy!,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Kennedy],  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche],  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Magntt- 
son],  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansfield]  .  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  McClellan],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  ( Mr.  Mondale  ] ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney], 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pastore]  ,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pell],  the  Senator  from  Connec- 
ticut [Mr.  Ribicoff].  the  Senator  from 
Greorgia  [Mr.  Russell],  and  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Sbiathers]  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Harris],  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Holland],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
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souri  [Mr.  LoHGl.  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Mondalb],  the  Senator 
from  Maine  fMr.  MusKal.  the  Senator 
,  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  TMr.  Pastore], 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribi- 
corrl.  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Williams]  would  each  vote  "ney." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  IMr.  Allott], 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson], 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Case],  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
GRirmi],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Hansen  1,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Hruska],  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Javits],  the  Senators 
from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel  and  Mr. 
MuRPHTl,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Percy],  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Prouty],  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Morton],  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Scott],  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Towm]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska]  and  the 
Senator  from  Dlinols  [Mr.  Percy]  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Hansen]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  would  vote  "yea."  and  the 
Senator  from  California  would  vote 
■  nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Murphy]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scorr]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
California  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Morton]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas  fMr.  Tower].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  would  vote  "yea."  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  11 
nays  43.  as  follows: 
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So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Williams  of 
Delaware  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion now  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution, 
as  amended. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was  agreed 
to. 


INVESTIGATION  BY  COMMITTEE  ON 
BANKING  AND  CURRENCY 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  206)  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
to  investigate  matters  pertaining  to  pub- 
lic and  private  housing  and  urban  affairs, 
including  urban  mass  transportation, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  with- 
out amendment;  and  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration,  with 
an  amendment:  on  page  2,  line  20,  after 
the  word  "exceed"  strike  out  "$163,000" 
and  insert  "$150,000";  so  as  to  make  the 
resolution  read : 

Resolved.  That  the  Conunlttee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  or  any  duly  authorized  sub- 
committee thereof,  is  authorized  under  sec- 
tions 134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and 
In  accordance  with  Its  Jurisdiction  specified 
by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  examine.  Investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to  public  and  private  housing  and 
urban  affairs,  Including  urban  mass  trans- 
portation. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1.  1968.  to 
January  31.  1969.  inclusive,  is  authorized 
( 1 )  to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems 
advisable:  |2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assist- 
ants and  consultants:  Prorided,  That  the 
minority  is  authorized  to  select  one  person 
for  appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall  be  appointed  and  his  compensation 
shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not 
be  less  by  more  than  $2,300  than  the  highest 
gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  employee:  and 
(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of 
the  departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, to  utilize  the  reimbursable  services.  In- 
formation, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any 
of  the  departments  or  agencies  of  the  Cov- 
er nment. 

Sec.  3.  The  conunlttee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31,  1969. 

Skc.  4.  Expenses  of  the  conunlttee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$150,000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chalrma.T  of  t:»e  committee. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  the  cvmniittee  considered  this 
resolution  very  carefuly.  It  was  recom- 
mended to  the  Senate  by  the  chairman 
of  the  full  committee  unanimously,  which 
Included  the  mejority  and  the  minority. 
The  committee  asked  for  $163,000 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virsinia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  order,  and  will  the 


Chair  direct  the  attaches  to  keep  down 
their  voices  and  conversations? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  will 
be  order  in  the  Senate  Chamber. 

Senators  will  please  return  to  their 
seats.  Attaches  who  do  not  have  business 
here  on  this  resolution  will  retire  to  the 
rear  of  the  Chamber.  If  there  is  further 
disorder,  they  will  be  asked  to  leave  the 
Chamber. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  as  I  said,  the  committee  asked 
for  $163,000,  and  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  after  hearing  the 
request,  cut  the  figure  to  $150,000. 

We  ask  that  the  $150,000  be  author- 
ized. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, it  seems  to  me  that  the  mere  fact 
that  the  committee  asked  for  $163,000 
and  it  was  cut  to  $150,000  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  they  saved  $13,000.  They 
could  have  asked  for  $200,000,  and  it 
could  have  been  cut  to  $150,000;  then,  it 
could  be  claimed  that  they  had  saved 
$50,000.  We  could  balance  the  budget  that 
way. 

I  wonder  if  we  could  get  an  explana- 
tion from  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee as  to  why  they  need  the  $150,000, 
which  is  about  20  percent  more  than  the 
committee  used  last  year. 
Last  year  the  committee  used  $122,000. 
In  1966  it  used  $125,000. 
In  1965  it  used  $119,000. 
In  1964  it  used  $107,000. 
In  1963  it  used  $90,132. 
I  wonder  why   they  feel   they   need 
$150,000  this  year. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve the  figures  the  Senator  is  reading 
are  those  that  were  available  when  I 
wrote  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
submitting  our  program. 

Actually,  as  I  recall,  the  committee  last 
year  received  this  amount.  $150,000,  and 
turned  back  $17,000.  I  believe  that  was 
what  we  turned  back,  or  anticipated  we 
would  turn  back. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  That 
is  approximately  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  We  turned  back 
$17,000.  I  point  out  that  the  reason  the 
$163,000  was  requested  was  because  we 
wanted  to  add  one  more  employee  to  the 
staff.  We  have  either  eight  or  nine  staff 
members.  This  subcommittee  is  frugally 
operated.  It  is  charged  with  supervision 
over  all  Government  housing  activities 
and  all  of  the  Government  housing  pro- 
grams. There  are  50  different  and  sepa- 
rate programs  over  which  we  are  charged 
with  maintaining  supervisory  attention 
in  the  various  departments  and  agencies. 
We  try  to  discharge  that  obligation.  Inci- 
dentally, those  programs  Involve  a  con- 
tingent Government  obligation  of  $110 
billion. 

I  believe  that  Senators  who  have  had 
occasion  to  call  on  our  committee  for 
help,  or  to  use  Its  services,  know  that  we 
do  a  good  Job.  We  do  it  with  a  small  staff, 
and  we  do  it  with  what  I  consider  to  be 
the  utmost  frugality.  I  pledge  the  con- 
tinuation of  tha/t  kind  of  program. 

M'.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  love  and 
respect  everybody  on  the  Committee  on 
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Banking  and  Currency.  What  I  am  about 
to  say  has  to  do  with  the  order  of  doing 
things  in  the  Senate  generally,  and  Is  cer- 
tainly not  stated  in  any  personal  sense 
with  reference  to  Senators  or  to  individ- 
uals of  excellent  character  who  become 
staff  members. 

I  believe  that  one  of  the  problems  the 
Senate  must  face  Is  that  we  are  violating 
the  Reorganization  Act  of  some  12  years 
ago,  which  combined  the  committees.  We 
have  too  many  subcommittees.  I  believe 
that  we  get  more  eCBcient  use  of  our  staffs 
if  the  parent  cominit4:ee  handles  all  mat- 
ters and  has  a  staff  that  can  be  assigned 
to  varying  duties.  When  we  branch  out 
and  establish  more  subcommittees,  they 
become  entitles  In  themselves,  competing 
for  the  attention  of  the  press  and  the 
country. 

This  does  not  apply  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  any  more  than 
to  any  other  committee.  I  am  talking 
about  general  principles  involving  the  op- 
eration of  the  Senate.  Having  served  on 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  to  which  these 
requests  have  come  year  after  year,  this 
Is  one  of  the  points  with  which  I  have 
been  impressed.  I  have  likewise  been  im- 
pressed with  the  efforts  of  several  com- 
mittees which  have  succeeded  in  reduc- 
ing their  cost  of  operation.  We  have  one 
committee  in  the  Senate  that  has  re- 
duced its  cost  of  operation  from  nearly 
$1.5  million  down  to  a  little  more  than 
$100,000. 

I  have  also  heard  annual  references, 
in  connection  with  this  housing  study, 
that  '.ve  have  billions  of  dollars  of  con- 
tingent liability  for  the  Government  in 
housing,  and  therefore  we  should  have 
a  certain  size  staff  to  look  after  it. 

The  Committee  on  Finance  has  juris- 
diction of  the  management  of  the  na- 
tional debt.  If  we  ever  adopt  the  same 
yardstick  for  that  committee,  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  import  laborers  from 
abroad  to  staff  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance,  the  way  the  national  debt  is 
growing. 

But  that  is  not  an  appropriate  yard- 
stick. With  the  kindest  of  feelings  and 
due  respect.  I  hate  to  be  guilty  of  having 
voted  for  great  sums  of  money  to  study 
housing  year  after  year,  and  then  have 
it  said  that  the  poor  taxpayer  has  50 
different  agencies  to  deal  with  in  con- 
nection with  housing. 

That  raises  a  question  in  my  mind.  I 
think  that  some  of  this  money  ought  to 
be  used  in  seeking  to  simplify  the  situa- 
tion. You  can  confuse  the  average  tax- 
payer with  a  dozen  housing  agencies;  you 
do  not  need  50. 

Here  is  another  thing :  I  have  sat  in  on 
a  housing  hearing  or  two  this  year.  We 
had  one  before  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. Several  witnesses  appeared  and 
said  that  our  public  housing  program 
was  a  complete  failure.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy), 
among  others,  said  that  our  public  hous- 
ing program  had  failed.  I  shall  not  at- 
tempt to  quote  his  exact  language. 

That  was  rather  interesting  to  me,  be- 
cause I  had  opposed  much  of  the  public 
housing  legislation.  I  think  housing  is 
sort  of  a  private  affair.  I  do  not  like 
socialism  generally,  and  I  have  been  pic- 
tured by  adversaries  back  home  as  some- 


one who  wanted  people  to  live  out  in  the 
snowstorm,  because  I  was  opposed  to 
public  housing. 

So  I  was  delighted — I  am  sorry  it  was 
true,  but  I  was  delighted — to  have  it  said 
that  all  these  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  for  public  housing  had  failed  to 
accomplish  the  objective. 

For  as  long  as  I  can  remember,  we 
have  had  a  Subcommittee  on  Housing 
guiding  the  housing  policy  of  the  coun- 
try. Yet,  if  I  read  the  newspapers  cor- 
rectly, one  of  the  most  urgent  needs  in 
this  coimtry  is  that  for  housing  in  the 
slums  and  ghettos.  One  of  the  things 
that  Is  alleged  to  have  prompted  marches 
upon  Washington  is  the  fact  that  we  do 
not  have  proper  housing.  All  of  these 
50  agencies  or  50  housing  programs,  do 
they  exist  to  provide  Government  hous- 
ing for  the  well  to  do,  the  middle  class, 
the  able  bodied  who  ought  to  be  able 
to  get  houses  for  themselves?  Or  where 
do  we  begin? 

I  rise,  not  to  scold  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  but  to  point  out 
that  I  believe  the  thing  that  is  causing 
the  acute  shortage  of  space  in  the  Senate 
Office  Buildings  is  too  many  subcommit- 
tees. I  believe  that  is  the  thing  that  is 
taking  so  much  time  of  Senators — too 
many  subcommittees.  Because  after  a 
subcommittee  handles  a  matter,  then  it 
has  to  be  rehashed  before  the  full  com- 
mittee; and  I  believe  that  one  of  the 
things  that  is  adding  to  the  growth  of 
Government  is  too  many  subcommittees. 
Bright,  ambitious  staff  people  like  to  see 
their  ideas  transformed  into  great  new 
Government  programs.  So  when  you 
create  a  subcommittee,  you  create  a  staff, 
it  grows,  it  takes  more  rooms.  Senators 
are  cut  dowTi  on  the  space  they  can  use, 
and  then,  in  order  for  the  subcommittee 
to  prove  its  worth,  a  new  program  has  to 
be  recommended. 

Mr.  President,  it  just  so  happens  that 
I  made  this  speech  at  this  point.  I  do 
not  want  to  single  out  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  as  an  individual 
committee.  However,  I  feel  that  there 
should  be  a  trend  to  reduce  the  number 
of  subcommittees,  thereby  reducing  the 
staff,  the  members  of  which  fill  our 
hallways  and  corridors  and  take  up  all 
the  available  building  space.  Perhaps  we 
would  not  get  the  time  then  in  which 
to  enact  50  housing  programs,  and  thus 
bewilder  the  taxpayer  or  the  individual 
who  is  justly  deserving  of  some  assist- 
ance in  housing.  We  might  end  up  with 
just  a  few  programs  that  are  simple  and 
understandable. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  thank  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska. He  has  made  an  excellent  point. 

Mr.  President,  for  this  particular  sub- 
committee last  year,  at  their  request  I 
supported  their  full  request.  I  said  at  that 
time  that  I  thought  the  housing  industry 
needed  a  thorough  examination.  I  was 
hopeful  that  out  of  that  investigation 
something  more  constructive  might  de- 
velop. However,  we  still  have  the  same 
conglomeration  of  housing  and  the  same 
confusion. 

I  sometimes  wonder  if  we  would  not 
make  better  progress  if  we  were  to  abol- 
ish some  of  these  subcommittees,  get  rid 
of  much  of  the  staff,  and  let  the  commit- 


tee members  recognize  that  we  are  not  a 
government  of  staffs  but  a  government  of 
Senators.  Perhaps  if  the  individual  Sen- 
ators— Including  myself — devote  a  little 
more  of  our  time  to  our  own  duties  in- 
stead of  delegating  them  to  the  staffs  we 
might  know  a  little  more  about  what  is 
going  on. 

Let  us  face  it,  the  housing  situation 
has  not  been  improved  in  the  last  12 
months.  It  is  in  a  demoralized  state. 
Originally  the  PHA  did  a  wonderful  Job. 
It  had  a  noble  objective  and  did  help  a 
lot  of  people  get  homes  who  could  not 
have  done  so  otherwise.  I  fully  support 
that  objective.  However,  in  recent  years 
the  agency  has  not  been  designed  nor  has 
it  been  working  for  the  advantage  of  the 
home  buyer,  but  rather  for  the  builders 
and  the  promoters. 

I  cite  the  point  system,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  vicious  formulas  sponsored  by 
the  U.S.  Government.  This  is  a  system 
under  which  the  Government  was  to  re- 
duce the  cost  of  housing.  We  heard  many 
great  speeches  in  its  support.  Some  of 
these  speeches  will  go  down  in  history  as 
the  most  outstanding  oratory  delivered 
in  the  U.S.  Senate  in  denunciation  of 
high  interest  rates.  Those  speeches 
pointed  out  how  the  high  interest  rates 
were  dangerous  to  the  average  home- 
owners and  discouraged  them  from  buy- 
ing homes. 

Yet  here  is  an  agency  that  is  doing 
more  to  increase  interest  costs  than  any 
other  agency  of  the  Government.  I  cite 
how  they  are  financing  secondary  mort- 
gages through  the  sale  of  FNMA  partici- 
pation certificates.  These  are  100  percent 
Government-guaranteed  obligations,  the 
same  as  Government  bonds,  but  draw  a 
half  percent  more  interest  than  Govern- 
ment bonds.  This  is  unnecessary. 

It  is  like  being  in  a  bankers'  paradise. 

Tlie  average  home  buyer  is  being  told 
that  we  are  holding  down  by  law  the 
amount  that  can  be  charged  as  interest. 
At  one  point  it  was  4  "2.  later  5  percent 
interest.  I  do  not  know  what  it  Is  now, 
but  it  is  around  5^4  percent.  However,  the 
individual  cannot  borrow  money  for  that 
rate.  Under  the  point  system  he  is  forced 
to  sign  a  mortgage  for  $10,000  in  order  to 
buy  a  $9,000  home.  Under  the  point  .sys- 
tem it  can  go  as  high  as  8  and  10  points 
in  certain  areas. 

How  does  that  work  for  the  home  buy- 
er? It  figures  out  on  a  30-year  mortgage 
that  under  the  point  system  he  is  in  real- 
ity paying  as  much  as  8  percent  interest 
.^and  sometimes  more.  And  it  has  another 
disadvantage.  If  the  person  is  a  bad 
credit  risk — and  I  emphasize  bad  credit 
risk — the  lender  or  the  mortgage  com- 
pany makes  more  money  than  he  would 
make  with  a  good  credit  risk,  because 
he  buys  this  $10,000  mortgage  for 
$9,000.  That  mortgage  carries  a  Govern- 
ment-guarantee to  pay  for  that  mort- 
gage if  it  is  in  default  beyond  a  certain 
number  of  months. 

If  a  man  takes  out  a  $10,000  morts'age 
on  his  home  he  has  a  $10,000  mortgage 
with  6  percent  interest.  Then  at  the  end 
of  12  months  if  the  mortgage  is  in  de- 
fault the  lender  who  buys  the  mortgage 
for  $9,000  collects  not  only  the  6  percent 
interest  guaranteed  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment,    but     he     also     collects     10 
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points  from  the  US.  Government,  or  a 
total  of  16  percent  interest. 

If  the  mortgage  Is  in  default  at  the 
end  of  2  years  the  lender  collects  half 
of  the  points  involved,  or  11  percent  in- 
terest. And  the  poorer  the  credit  risk  the 
more  money  the  lender  makes. 

Whoever  heard  of  an  agency  of  the 
Government  promoting  a  program  under 
the  guise  of  helping  the  housing  indus- 
try and  home  buyers  by  endorsing  a  pro- 
gram which  is  deliberately — and  it  must 
be  deliberately  because  it  has  not  been 
changed  in  the  last  3  years  although 
they  have  known  about  it — set  up  so  that 
the  lenders  can  make  more  money  on  a 
bad  credit  risk  than  they  can  on  a  good, 
honest  fellow  who  pays  his  mortgage  out 
over  30  or  40  years. 

If  the  good,  honest  fellow  makes  his 
payments  and  pays  off  his  mortgage  over 
40  years  the  10  points  are  amortized  over 
the  40  years  and  involves  only  one- 
fourth  of  a  point  per  year. 

That  policy  should  be  corrected.  How- 
ever, wha.  correction  did  we  get?  We 
still  have  a  continuation  of  that  policy, 
and  now  ttiey  are  asking  a  20-percent 
increase  for  the  Housing  Subcommittee 
so  that  they  can  examine  it  again. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  ? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  understand  where  the  Senator  gets 
the  idea  that  there  is  a  20-percent  in- 
crease when  it  is  exactly  the  amount 
that  it  was  last  year  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  pay  raises  were  voted  and  will  have 
to  be  absorbed.  Furthermore,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  dissertation  of  the  Senator 
on  the  point  system,  the  Senator  knows 
that  I  am  as  much  opposed  to  the  point 
system  as  he  is.  We  have  discussed  that 
matter  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  WILLL».MS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  correct;  however.  Congress 
has  done  nothing  about  it. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  believe  the  Sena- 
tor knows  that  there  is  on  the  calendar 
right  now  a  bill  that  has  been  reported 
from  our  committee,  a  bill  that  does  the 
very  thing  the  Senator  has  urged  us  to 
do  in  the  past — to  remove  that  ceiling 
on  the  interest  rates.  Lots  of  opposition 
has  been  expressed  to  that  measure. 
Nevertheless,  our  committee  voted  to  re- 
port the  measure  to  the  Senate. 

We  are  doing  everything  we  can.  I  do 
not  see  why  we  should  receive  a  whip- 
ping such  as  this  when  we  are  doing 
everything  we  can  to  bring  about  the 
situation  that  the  Senator  says  ought  to 
exist.  We  have  already  reported  the  bill, 
and  it  is  on  the  calendar. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Well.  If 
the  committee  has  already  done  that 
that  Is  one  reason  why  It  does  not  need 
the  Increase.  But  I  point  out  that  It  has 
not  been  done  yet.  It  Is  on  the  calendar. 
I  was  unsuccessful  last  year  In  getting 
through  an  amendment  to  accomplish 
one  of  the  steps  that  must  be  taken,  as 
the  Senator  points  out — the  removal  of 
the  ceiling  on  interest  rates.  We  are  in  a 
period  of  high  interest  rates,  under  the 
Johnson  regime. 

In  fact,  the  Johnson  administration 
can  boast  of  the  highest  Interest  rates  in 
the  past  100  years. 


What  a  record. 

We  should  have  a  provision  In  the  law 
that  under  no  circumstances  would  the 
Federal  Government  guarantee  an  ob- 
ligation in  excess  of  the  amount  that  was 
committed  by  the  lender.  For  instance, 
it  should  provide  that  If  the  lender  buys 
a  $10,000  mortgage  for  $9,000,  the  Gov- 
ernment will  guarantee  the  lender  the 
payment  of  $9,000  and  not  giiarantee 
him  the  extra  10  points  so  that  he  can 
make  an  extra  profit  if  a  bad  credit  risk 
Is  involved. 

As  I  read  the  bill  as  reported  I  do  not 
think  it  corrects  that  last  point.  That 
matter  has  to  be  corrected. 

I  point  out  that  for  the  past  few  years 
I  have  discussed  some  of  the  abuses  in 
the  housing  program  on  several  occa- 
sions. As  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
knows,  I  have  called  attention  to  the 
many  abuses  in  the  housing  program 
that  have  developed.  I  have  called  these 
to  the  attention  of  the  committee  which 
Is  asking  for  the  $150,000  appropriation 
to  examine  such  abuses. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  knows 
that  he  has  gotten  most  of  his  informa- 
tion from  our  committee. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Oh,  no. 
I  have  not. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No;  I 
did  not.  However,  for  the  moment  let  us 
proceed  on  the  premise  that  the  commit- 
tee did  know  about  these  abuses.  That 
only  makes  it  worse. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  We  were  working  on 
it,  and  the  information  was  furnished  to 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  from  time 
to  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  did  not  know  the  committee 
knew  about  all  the  information  I  have 
been  receiving;  and  if  they  do.  that  is 
even  worse.  If  they  knew  about  it  why  did 
they  not  do  something  about  it?  Why 
has  the  committee  not  done  something 
about  these  abuses  if  they  knew  about 
it?  I  have  not  heard  of  any  report  the 
committee  has  made. 

For  example,  there  is  the  case  of  a 
housing  project  in  Tucson.  Ariz.  The 
Senator  said  he  knew  about  it.  The 
money  was  loaned  in  this  particular  case, 
and  the  man  had  an  option  on  1.300- 
some  acres  of  land.  He  carved  243  acres 
out  of  the  middle  of  it.  and  he  borrowed 
from  the  Government — a  Government- 
guaranteed  loan  in  excess  of  100  percent 
of  the  cost.  They  allowed  enough  on  the 
243  acres  to  practically  pay  for  the  1.300 
acres.  Together  with  the  building,  they 
built  a  golf  course,  swimming  pool,  and 
everything  on  those  acres,  all  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Government  and  in  the 
center  of  the  1.300-acre  project  on  which 
he  had  an  option. 

This  project  went  broke,  and  now  he 
is  making  money  by  selling  lots  around 
the  project  using  the  golf  course  and 
the  swimming  pools  which  wel-e  built 
with  Government  money.  The  loan  Is  in 
default.  I  am  siuprised  that  the  com- 
mittee knew  about  that  and  kept  so 
silent. 
Then  we  have  the  case  of  the  dentist 


from  Washington,  D.C.  He  was  approved 
for  four  different  FHA  construction 
loans.  He  went  bankrupt  on  all  four 
loans,  and  the  amount  of  the  mortage 
was  approximately  105  to  112  percent  of 
the  actual  cost,  which  gave  him  a  wind- 
fall profit  in  each  case  of  several  million 
dollars. 

His  loan  was  approved  in  four  dif- 
ferent areas,  under  four  different  names, 
all  guaranteed  by  the  U.S.  Government. 
And  we  are  now  told  that  the  committee 
knew  all  about  it.  Maybe  they  did;  but 
what  did  they  do? 

This  man  applied  for  a  housing  project 
In  Texas.  It  was  rejected  at  the  Texas 
level  as  not  being  economically  feasible. 
He  applied  to  the  District  director  and 
asked  him  to  override  the  underwriters. 
They  affirmed  and  said  it  was  not  feasi- 
ble; and  in  addition  they  said  this  was  a 
lousy  credit  risk  and  should  not  be  in- 
sured. He  appealed  to  the  regional  divi- 
sion. They  went  further  and  said  that 
he  had  a  record  of  having  defrauded  the 
Government  in  every  project  he  had  with 
them  and  that  therefore  he  should  be 
tiuned  down. 

He  appealed  to  Washington,  and  Wash- 
ington sent  a  directive  to  the  director  In 
the  area  to  approve  this  project  imme- 
diately— "We  promised  It  by  X  date." 
The  director  said.  "I  will  resign  before 
I  will  approve  it.  It  is  a  bad  risk." 

They  moved  the  application  from 
Texas  to  Albany.  It  was  approved  and 
signed  there.  The  man  got  his  money, 
the  project  is  bankrupt,  and  he  has  never 
paid. 

Today  I  am  told  that  the  committee 
knew  all  about  it.  If  it  did.  why  has 
something  not  been  done  about  it?  What 
is  being  done  about  it?  We  want  to  know. 

Here  is  another  case  that  the  com- 
mittee may  know  about;  and  I  do  not 
have  the  answer  to  it,  but  I  would  like 
to  have  it  now.  I  have  been  trying  to 
get  the  answer  for  a  year.  A  year  ago 
this  past  December  a  rather  serious  al- 
legation was  called  to  my  attention  to 
the  effect  that  certain  employees  of  the 
FHA  were  accepting  bribes  and  kickbacks 
from  a  certain  named  contractor  In  the 
Miami  area.  It  was  a  rather  clear  case 
If  we  proceeded  on  the  assmnptlon  that 
It  was  true. 

I  submitted  the  matter  to  Commis- 
sioner Brownsteln  and  received  a  report 
from  him  that  he  was  investigating  the 
matter.  I  waited  until  approximately 
July  of  last  year  and  asked  for  a  report. 
I  was  then  told  that  It  was  a  rather 
nasty,  sticky  situation,  that  the  report 
had  been  referred  to  the  Department  of 
Justice,  and  that  they  would  rather  not 
report  to  me  because  they  wanted  it 
properly  handled  in  the  courts.  I  agreed 
with  that.  It  should  go  to  the  courts. 
That  Is  the  way  to  handle  it.  I  went 
along  again. 

I  heard  nothing.  I  saw  no  notice  of  it 
in  the  papers.  Last  December  I  contacted 
them  again  and  asked,  "What  report  do 
you  have  on  It,  and  what  has  Justice 
done?"  I  got  a  report  back  that  Justice 
decided  It  did  not  Intend  to  prosecute. 

I  asked  the  agency,  "What  have  you 
done?" 

They  said,  "We're  stUl  looking  at  it." 

I  said.  "Tell  me  where  are  the  three 
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men  named  and  what  happened  to  the 
contractor?" 

All  this  is  in  a  letter  which  I  can  put 
into  the  Record;  but  I  guess  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  knows  all  about  it, 
and  he  can  tell  us  the  rest  of  the  story. 
I  got  a  letter  back  saying  that  they  had 
suspended  the  contractor  because  he  was 
not  fit  to  do  business  with.  The  three 
men  have  all  been  transferred  by  the 
agency.  They  have  been  transferred  to 
other  cities,  still  working  for  the  FHA, 
but  I  am  told  there  is  really  nothing 
wrong — "We  have  nothing  to  prove  they 
were  wrong." 

I  ask  this  question:  Why  was  it  so  im- 
portant last  July  that  the  matter  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  Justice? 
And  if  it  was  important  enough  to  send 
to  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  not  im- 
portant enough  to  fire  the  men  why  were 
the  men  not  permitted  to  remain  in  the 
area  in  which  they  had  been  working? 

If  the  committee  is  going  to  conduct 
an  investigation  these  are  the  things 
about  which  we  should  be  told. 

Surely  the  Senator  from  Alabama  can 
give  us  the  answer.  I  did  not  realize  un- 
til today  that  he  had  all  the  answers  to 
these  questions.  If  I  had  known  I  would 
have  conferred  with  him  instead  of  with 
the  department  downtown. 

Then  there  is  the  case  of  the  applica- 
tion involving  a  project  for  a  home  for 
the  elderly  in  Texas.  They  applied  for 
the  project  in  the  amoimt  of  i  dollars. 
The  amount  was  based  on  the  actuarial 
life  expectancy  of  the  people  who  would 
be  living  in  the  project.  The  insurance 
company  has  an  actuarial  table  showing 
the  life  expectancy  of  the  various  individ- 
uals. This  was  figured  on  an  average  age 
of  the  occupants,  and  the  loan  was  based 
upon  the  life  expectancy.  The  reason 
why  that  is  a  factor  is  that  when  people 
in  this  project  bought  apartments  In  the 
building  all  they  bought  was  a  lifetime 
right.  When  they  died  the  apartments 
reverted  to  the  company,  to  the  coopera- 
tive, to  be  resold.  So  if  the  average  life 
expectancy  of  the  people  In  that  area 
was  12  years,  it  meant  that  there  would 
be,  on  the  average,  a  rollover  in  the  re- 
sale of  those  apartments  each  12  years; 
and  that  was  counted  In  the  computation 
to  give  them  the  amoimt  of  the  loan 
requested. 

The  sponsor  wanted  an  extra  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  dollars.  He  could 
not  justify  it.  So  how  did  he  get  aroimd 
justifying  it?  With  the  cooperation  of  the 
FHA  the  average  life  expectancy  of  these 
applicants  was  lowered  from  12  years  to 
9  years,  which  gave  them  a  rollover  every 
9  years.  In  this  way,  they  could  justify 
giving  him  the  extra  money.  That  project 
went  broke  afterward,  which  proves  it 
was  not  justified. 

But  the  point  is  this.  This  loan  was 
approved  at  the  largest  figure  on  the 
premise  that  the  occupants,  the  elderly 
people  who  would  move  into  this  Gov- 
ernment housing  project,  would  die  3 
years  sooner  than  if  they  lived  some- 
where else.  How  cruel  can  one  get  to  jus- 
tify a  loan  by  a  Government  agency? 
In  other  words,  if  you  live  in  a  Govern- 
ment financed  house  you  will  die  25  per- 
cent sooner  than  if  you  live  somewhere 
else. 

Today  we  are  told  the  committee  knows 


all  about  it.  Well,  what  has  it  done  about 
it? 

If  we  want  to  discuss  this  matter  fur- 
ther I  have  the  time.  But  I  repeat,  the 
housing  Industry  does  need  an  investiga- 
tion. I  supported  such  an  investigation 
last  year,  and  I  thought  we  could  get 
something  done.  If  the  committee  has 
developed  all  this  information  and  has 
published  it,  show  me  the  records,  and  I 
will  apologize  for  the  fact  that  I  did  not 
read  the  notice.  I  surely  would  like  to  be 
enlightened  because  these  abuses  were 
going  on  then,  and  these  are  the  things 
on  which  I  supported  the  Investigation. 

Frankly,  I  believe  we  would  be  better 
advised  to  abolish  completely  the  sub- 
committee, with  all  due  respect,  and  try 
a  little  more  enforcement  of  the  laws  that 
have  been  violated.  But  at  least  I  am  not 
going  along  with  increasing  the  appropri- 
ations so  far  as  this  particular  situation 
is  concerned. 

The  figures  submitted  by  the  commit- 
tee indicate  that  the  committee  had 
$90,000  in  1963;  $107,000  in  1964,  $119,000 
In  1965.  $125,000  In  1966,  and  $122,000  in 
1967,  and  today  they  are  asking  for 
$150,000. 

Mr.  President,  the  maximum  that 
should  be  allowed  in  this  Instance  Is 
$125,000.  That  amoimt  raises  questions, 
but  I  will  go  along  with  it  for  the  sake 
of  harmony. 

I  move  that  on  page  2,  line  20,  the 
figure  "$150,000"  be  stricken  and  that 
"$125,000"  be  inserted. 

Some  day  we  will  need  a  special  com- 
mltee  to  Investigate  the  need  of  so  many 
Investigating  committees. 

This  Is  getting  to  be  ridiculous  as  well 
as  expensive. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  hope  the  chairman  will  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  No, 
Mr.  President,  I  am  beginning  to  wonder 
why  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration spent  three  sessions  going 
over  all  of  these  requests,  cutting  them 
down,  and  trying  to  work  them  out,  when 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  each  request 
has  to  be  taken  up  Individually  and  the 
wisdom  questioned  of  the  people  who 
made  the  request. 

We  carmot  agree  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, with  all  respect  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina,  I 
have  often  wondered  in  the  past  about 
certain  decisions  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  made. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WIU  the 
Senator  restate  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  On  page 
2,  line  20,  strike  out  "$150,000"  and  insert 
"$125,000". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  the  ' 
star  print  the  figure  appears  on  line  21. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
the  same  item. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  requested.  Is  there 
a  sufScient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second.  The  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
I  Mr.  Bible],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  MoRSEl,  the  Senator  from  Maine 
I  Mr.  MusKiE],  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Nelson],  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  IMr.  Talmadce],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Willums] 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  IMr.  Bayh],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  IMr.  CHxrecHl,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  IMr.  Eastland],  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  Fulbright], 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore], 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Har- 
ris], the  Senator  from  Indiana  IMr. 
Hartke],  the  Senator  from  Florida  IMr. 
Holland],  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina IMr.  Hollings],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  IMr.  Kennedy],  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  IMr.  Kennedy],  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  IMr.  Lausche],  the 
Senator  from  Washington  IMr.  Magnu- 
son],  the  Senator  from  Montana  IMr. 
Mansfield  ] ,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
IMr.  McCarthy],  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr  McClellan],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale],  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  IMr.  Mon- 
roney],  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
IMr.  PastoreI,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell],  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  IMr.  Ribicoff],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell],  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Harris],  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  Holland],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Mondale],  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie],  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore], 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Ribicoff],  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Williams]  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott], 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson], 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case], 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Grif- 
fin], the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Hansen],  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Hruska],  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits],  the  Senators  from 
California  [Mr.  Kuchel  and  Mr.  Mur- 
phy], the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Percy],  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Proxtty],  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Morton],  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Scott],  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Percy]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Hansen]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
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Wyoming  would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Morton  1  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  California  TMr.  KuchelI. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  would  vote  "yea."  and  the 
Senator  from  California  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  MuKPHYl  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott). 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
California  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  12, 
nays  43.  as  follows: 


INo.66Leg.| 

YEAS— 12 

Aiken 

Ellender 

Miller 

Bogga 

Fannin 

Mundt 

Curtis 

Hatfield 

Tbunnond 

Dominlck 

Jordan,  Idabo 
NAYS— 43 

WUUams.  Del. 

Anderson 

Fong 

Moss 

Baker 

Oruenlng 

Pearson 

Bartlett 

Hart 

Proxmlre 

Bennett 

Hayden 

Randolpb 

Brewster 

-    Hlckenlooper 

Smith 

Brooke 

Hill 

Sparkinan 

Burdlck 

Inouye 

Spong 

Byrd.  V». 

Jackson 

Stennls 

Byrd.  W.  V». 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Symington 

Cannon 

Long.  La 

Tidings 

Cooper 

McOee 

Y&rborougb 

Cotton 

McOovern 

Young.  N  Dak 

DIrksen 

Bfclntyre 

Young.  Ohio 

Dodd 

Met  calf 

Srvln 

Montoya 

NOT  VOrmO— 45 

AUott 

Holllngs 

Morton 

Bayb 

Hruaka 

Murpby 

Bible 

Javits 

Muakie 

Carlson 

Case 

Kennedy.  N.Y. 

Pastor* 

Cbu.-ch 

Kucbel 

PeU 

Clark 

Lauacbe 

Percy 

Eastland 

Long.  Mo. 

Prouty 

Fulbrlght 

Magnuson 

RlblcoS 

Qore 

Mansfield 

Russell 

onffln 

McCartby 

Scott 

Hansen 

McClellan 

Smathers 

Harris 

Mondale 

Talmadge 

Hartke 

Manroney 

Tower 

HoUand 

Morse 

WUllams  If.J. 

So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Williams  of 
Delaware  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion now  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution 
as  amended. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 


AXJTHORIZATION  OP  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  COMMERCE  TO  MAKE 
CERTAIN  STUDIES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  iS.  Res.  252)  to  authorize  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  to  make  certain 
studies  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  without 
amendment:  and  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  with  an 
amendment. 

The  amendment  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  is  on  page  3, 
line  8.  after  the  word  "exceed"  strike 
"1550,000"  and  insert  "1525,000":  so  as 
to  make  the  resolution  read: 


Jtesoivetf,  That  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce.  or  any  duly  authorized  subcommit- 
tee thereof,  is  authorised  under  sections 
134(a)  and  130  of  the  Legislative  Reorganisa- 
tion Act  of  1044,  as  amended,  and  In  ac- 
cordance with  Its  Jurisdictions  specified  by 
nile  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  examine,  Investigate,  and  make 
a  complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to — 

( 1 )  Interstate  commerce  generally.  In- 
cluding consumer  protection; 

(3)  foreign  commerce  generally; 
|3)    transportation  generally; 

(4)  maritime    matters; 

(5)  Interoceanlc  canals; 

(6 1  domestic  surface  transportation.  In- 
cluding pipelines  and   highway  safety; 

(7)  communications.  Including  a  com- 
plete review  of  national  and  International 
telecommunications  and  the  use  of  com- 
munications satellites; 

(8)  Federal  power  matters; 

(9)  civil  aeronautics; 

(10)  fisheries  and  wildlife; 
<  1 1 )  marine  sciences;  and 

(12)  weather  serrlcee  and  modification.  In- 
cluding the  use  of  weather  satellites. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1908,  to 
January  31.  1909.  inclusive,  is  authorized 
( I )  to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems 
advisable;  (2)  to  employ,  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assist- 
ants and  consultants:  Prooided,  That  the 
minority  Is  authorized  to  select  one  person 
for  appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall  be  appointed  and  his  compensation 
shall  be  50  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall 
not  be  less  by  more  than  $2,300  than  the 
highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  em- 
ployee: and  (4)  with  the  prior  consent  of 
the  heads  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
concerned,  and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  to  utilize  the  reimbursable 
services,  information,  facilities,  and  person- 
nel of  any  of  the  department*  or  agencies 
of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  Ita  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31.  1909. 

Sbc.  4.  Elxpenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
t82fi,000,  Bball  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  recognize  the  futility  of  asldng 
for  a  series  of  yea-and-nay  votes.  I  am 
not  trying  to  be  too  bothersome  about 
this  but  I  thought  that  at  a  time  when 
we  are  asking  the  executive  branch  to 
hold  down  costs  in  its  operating  depart- 
ments it  would  be  only  proper  that  we  in 
Congress  should  practice  the  same  rules. 

What  disturbs  me  is  that  there  are  so 
many  subcommittees  developing  in  too 
many  instances  to  the  point  that  each 
Member  seems  to  feel  there  must  be 
more  staff  members.  I  wonder  whether 
we  are  not  becoming  overstaffed. 

I  realize  the  mood  of  the  Senate.  I 
shall  therefore  try  to  point  out  in  gen- 
eral why  I  tlunk  the  Senate  should  have 
made  reductions  in  our  own  expendi- 
tures. 

For  example,  the  pending  resolution 
on  the  Commerce  Committee  provides 
for  $525,000  next  year,  as  compared  with 
$420,000  last  year  and  $429,000  in  1966. 

Following  this  resolution  there  is  an- 
other one  for  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  In  1963  this  committee  op- 
erated on  $95,000;  in  1964.  $86,000;  in 


1965.  $84,000;  in  1966.  $145,000;  and  in 
1967,  $183,000.  For  1968  they  ask  for 
$225,000.  In  other  words,  each  year  it  has 
been  consistently  increasing.  This  year 
there  seems  to  be  a  20-percent  increase. 

The  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee was  $428,000  last  year. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Just  a 
moment. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  ask  the  Senator  to 
yield  only  for  the  reason  that  before  he 
went  on  to  another  committee,  I  think 
the  question  on  people's  minds  regard- 
ing the  Commerce  Committee  should  be 
answered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  will 
yield  in  just  a  moment. 

The  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee for  1966  received  $392,000.  In  1967 
it  was  $428,000.  They  are  asking  $750,000 
this  year,  an  increase  of  $322,000.  There 
is  another  request  for  a  subcomm'ttee 
on  the  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee, under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut,  which  was  acted 
on  earlier,  an  increase  from  $105,000  to 
$115,000.  There  was  another  request  for 
another  subcommittee  on  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Senator  from  Alas- 
ka [Mr.  GruenincI,  which  had  $94,000 
last  year.  They  are  asking  for  $105,000 
this  year,  an  increase  of  15  percent. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  go  right  on  down 
the  line.  I  do  not  see  a  single  resolution 
providing  for  any  decreases.  Every  single 
one  provides  for  an  increase.  Some  of 
the  increases  range  from  20  percent  to 
40  percent,  and  some  of  them  are  al- 
most double. 

I  think  it  is  most  unwise  that  we  should 
be  permitting  these  increases  at  a  time 
when  the  run  on  the  dollar  is  disturbing, 
and  at  a  time  when  we  are  operating  the 
Government  with  a  deficit  on  the  average 
of  $2  billion  a  month.  Next  week  I  am 
going  to  make  a  determined  drive,  at 
least,  to  try  to  put  a  ceiling  on  the  ex- 
penditures of  the  Government  as  a  whole. 
I  feel  that  if  the  Congress  votes  on  that 
question  it  should,  at  the  same  time,  try 
to  put  Its  own  house  in  order. 

Recognizing  the  futility  of  asking  for 
further  rollcall  votes  on  these  resolutions, 
however.  I  am  going  to  leave  it  at  that 
and  shall  vote  against  every  one  which 
carries  any  Increase. 

I  shall  not  pursue  this  matter  any 
further. 

•  Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Delaware.  I  practiced 
law  long  enough  to  have  learned  one  les- 
son, that  if  one's  opponent  has  conceded, 
then  do  not  make  an  argument  and 
lose  it. 

However,  I  think  that  I  must  say  one 
word  about  the  Commerce  Committee's 
request  because  my  distinguished  chair- 
man, the  able  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Macnuson]  is  necessarily  absent.  It 
so  happens  that  as  the  ranking  minority 
member.  I  was  with  him  when  the  Com- 
merce Committee  presented  its  case  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration. 

Mr.  President,  subject,  of  course,  to 
correction  from  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Bartlett],  I  would  like  to  men- 
tion a  couple  of  matters.  In  the  first 
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place,  I  would  like  to  tax  the  patience 
of  the  Senate  for  just  1  minute  to  com- 
ment on  the  general  proposal  of  my 
friend  from  Delaware.  I  have  great  re- 
spect and  admiration  for  him,  because 
he  has  been  one  of  the  most  able  and 
consistent  fighters  for  economy  all 
through  the  years  he  has  been  in  the 
Senate:  but  he  talks  about  the  Senate 
committees  being  overstaffed. 

I  have  been  sitting  around  the  Con- 
gress for  22  years.  I  served  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  in  the  House 
and  do  now  in  the  Senate,  and  on  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  in  the  Senate. 
There  never  is  a  time  when  the  depart- 
ments downtown  send  their  representa- 
tives to  the  Congress  when  the  depart- 
head  or  bureau  head  does  not  sit  in  front 
of  the  committee  fianked  by  a  small 
army  of  assistants,  budget  olBcers,  ana- 
lysts, and  experts  in  every  field.  No  Sen- 
ate committee  or  congressional  commit- 
tee can  deal  effectively  or  intelligently 
with  the  complicated  fiscal  problems  that 
we  have  unless  there  is  at  least  a  reason- 
able staff  to  advise  and  inform  the 
committee. 

So  far  as  the  appropriation  for  the 
Commerce  Committee  is  concerned,  I  am 
sure  every  Senator  knows  that  the  Com- 
merce Committee,  since  it  was  reorga- 
nized, and  numerous  committees  were 
consolidated  under  it,  has  become  some- 
thing of  a  catchall. 

So  this  committee  handles  more 
diverse  subjects  than  almost  any  other 
committee  in  the  Senate.  All  matters 
dealing  with  transportation,  communi- 
cation, and  various  other  subjects  are 
assigned  to  us. 

We  have,  for  this  coming  year,  a  whole 
batch  of  rather  important  consumer  leg- 
islation. It  has  to  be  carefully  considered 
and  screened  in  order  that  those  of  real 
merit  may  be  handled.  We  have  a  bill 
on  automobile  insurance  which,  in  itself, 
is  an  exhaustive  subject,  and  on  which 
we  will  have  long  hearings  and  much 
study.  With  respect  to  door-to-door  sales, 
I  do  not  know  what  other  Senators  have 
experienced,  but  I  have  been  deluged 
with  more  mall  on  that  subject  than  on 
any  other  since  I  have  been  in  Congress 
except  that  dealing  with  humane  treat- 
ment of  animals.  We  have  a  home  im-N 
provement  frauds  bill.  We  have  the  old 
subject  of  cigarette  advertising.  We  are 
still  operating  on  the  bills  we  passed  in 
an  oversight  capacity  with  automobile 
safety,  truth  in  lending,  a  national  com- 
mission on  product  safety. 

In  addition,  and  something  new  last 
year,  is  the  highly  controversial  and 
highly  technical  matter  of  a  power  relia- 
bility bill  relating  to  electric  utilities.  Be- 
cause of  its  far-reaching  effects,  it  will 
require  several  hearings  in  various  parts 
of  the  United  States. 

A  hearing  has  already  been  held  on  the 
west  coast.  One  will  be  held  in  New  York 
or  New  England.  One  will  be  held  In  the 
South  or  Southeast,  Southwest,  Penn- 
sylvania. New  Jersey,  Maryland,  and 
Ohio.  All  of  these  facts  should  be  borne 
in  mind. 

In  addition,  the  Senator  was  accurate 
in  one  sense,  but  a  little  inaccurate  in 
another,  when  he  compared  the  request 
of  this  year  with  the  request  in  other 
years.  He  was  not  giving  the  appropria- 


tion in  other  years;  he  was  giving  what 
was  used. 

From  last  year's  appropriation,  the 
chairman  returned  over  $20,000.  Last 
year's  appropriation  was  $475,000.  This 
year  we  are  asking  for  $525,000,  an  in- 
crease of  $50,000. 

Over  the  last  5  years  Chairman  Mag- 
NTJSON  has  returned  to  the  Senate  ap- 
proximately $200,000,  an  average  of  $40,- 

000  a  year. 

My  friend  might  say  that  they  asked 
for  too  much,  and  might  ask,  "Why  did 
they  ask  for  so  much  when  they  did  not 
use  it?"  My  answer  to  that  is  that  this 
year  we  have  laid  out,  on  the  consumers 
bill  and  various  other  bills,  a  program 
that  requires  much  time  and  attention. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  in  an  election 
year,  with  the  recesses  for  party  conven- 
tions, some  of  them  will  not  be  able  to  be 
taken  care  of.  But  a  chairman  who  has 
the  record  of  having  returned,  without 
using,  these  surplus  funds,  when  he  is 
heading  a  committee  of  such  diverse 
activities,  I  submit  should  not  be  penal- 
ized by  the  Senate  because  of  his  abso- 
lute care  and  diligence  in  returning 
funds. 

Downtown  they  do  not  act  that  way. 
At  least,  some  of  them  do  not.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  year,  when  they  find  they 
have  funds  on  their  hands,  they  spend 
them  as  fast  as  they  can,  because  they 
know  that,  if  any  funds  are  left  over. 
Congress  will  say  they  do  not  need  as 
much.  Senator  MACNtrsoN  does  not  work 
that  way. 

I  hope  my  Democratic  friends  will 
please  not  listen  to  this.  May  I  say  to 
my  friends  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  that 
for  3  years  now  I  have  been  asking  the 
chairman  for  one  more  Republican  as- 
sistant for  the  minority.  We  had  four. 
Business  has  grown  so  much  that  we 
need  an  extra  one  in  order  to  cover  all 
the  hearings  and  cover  our  work.  When 
the  chairman  got  the  increase  last  year 
from  the  committee,  he  told  me  I  was 
going  to  have  that  extra  assistant.  We 
did  not  get  him.  I  asked  him  about  it. 
He  smiled  that  rather  enigmatic  smile 
he  has,  and  said,  "You  did  not  press  me 
hard  enough."  I  saw  to  it  this  year  that 

1  pressed  him  hard  enough.  He  has  given 
the  Republican  minority  an  extra  staff 
member. 

I  hope  my  friends  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  will  be  appreciative  of  that  and 
realize  that  some  $18,000  or  $19,000  of 
this  extra  money  comes  to  our  side  of 
the  committee. 

In  addition,  nearly  $25,000  of  the  in- 
crease is  for  the  increased  salaries  of 
the  staff,  which  were  raised  by  the  Con- 
gress just  before  the  end  of  the  last  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  said  more  than 
is  necessary  to  say,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  Senator  from  Delaware  so  kindly 
said  he  did  not  oppose  the  resolution; 
but  I  did  not  want  the  Record  left  with 
any  suggestion  that  this  committee,  with 
wliat  we  have  to  face,  is  asking  for  too 
much. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  speak 
for  the  Democratic  side  because,  as  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  said,  the 


chairman  of  the  committee  [Mr.  Mag- 
NT7SON]  is  unavoidably  absent.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  when  wc  speak  of  the  work  of 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  I  do  not 
think  we  can  properly  say  there  are  two 
sides  or  that  there  is  any  partisanship. 
I  know  I  have  never  been  a  member  of  a 
committee  that  is  less  free  of  partisan- 
ship in  any  way.  Every  member  of  the 
committee  is  trying  to  do  a  common  job. 

Mr.  COTTON.  We  are  trying  to  do  an 
uncommon  job. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Well,  that  is  better 
put.  That  job  is,  in  all  its  phases,  for  the 
people.  One  has  only  to  look  through  the 
31-page  report— 32  pages  including  the 
table — to  discover  that  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  is  uniquely  concerned  with  the 
needs,  demands,  and  aspirations  of  the 
people. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
spoke  properly  about  the  proposed  legis- 
lation for  consumers  which  has  been  be- 
fore the  committee  and  is  now  before  it. 
If  we  could  come  liere  and  ask  for  a 
budget  of  $10,000,  we  would  all  be  pleased. 
But  we  cannot.  It  takes  research  to  do  the 
job,  and  research  can  be  accomplished 
only  by  staff  personnel. 

In  light  of  the  fact  that,  as  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  has  said  with  re- 
spect to  returns  of  money  to  the  Treas- 
ury, not  too  much  has  been  requested,  I 
hoiJe  the  resolution  will  be  agreed  to  as  It 
stands. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alaska.  I  neglected  to  mention  that 
another  new  problem  of  the  committee— 
and  this  has  been  urgently  requested 
by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation— is 
to  develop  a  new  approach  to  the  mer- 
chant marine  problem.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alaska  is  a  leader  in  our 
committee  in  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  merchant  marine,  the  Coast  Guard, 
and  many  other  activities,  including  fish 
and  wildlife.  He  knows  that  that  request 
in  itself  will  require  much  study  and  at- 
tention by  members  of  the  staff  and  by 
the  subcommittee,  as  well. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  do  know  that,  but 
I  did  not  want  to  go  into  it  further  be- 
cause to  do  so  would  take  too  long  a  time. 

I  merely  wish  to  say,  in  conclusion, 
that  we  have  a  great  chairman,  and  we 
have  a  great  leader  on  the  minority 
side.  We  have  diligent,  effective  mem- 
bers. Ours  is  one  of  the  great  committees 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  there  is  a  favorite  quotation  of 
mine  which  goes : 

The  lady  doth  protest  too  much,  methlnks. 

I  conceded  defeat,  but  I  am  being 
tempted  by  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire as  I  hear  this  argument:  I  wonder 
if  I  did  not  throw  in  the  sponge  too 
quickly. 

I  was  recognizing  the  facts  of  life,  but 
I  do  not  wish  to  concede  the  point  that 
I  think  these  committees  are  overex- 
panded.  I  have  great  respect  for  this 
committee  and  its  members.  I  have  re- 
spect for  the  committee  more  particu- 
larly because  a  few  years  ago  I  served  as 
a  member  of  It  and  was  proud  of  it. 

In  1963  they  operated  for  $247,000;  in 
1964,  $344,000;  1965,  $400,000;  1966, 
$429,000;  1967,  $420,000;  and  this  year 
they  are  asking  for  $525,000. 
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As  the  Senator  points  out.  last  year 
they  were  allowed  $475,000,  and  they  re- 
turned 155,000  of  that  amount,  using 
only  $420,000. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  In  Just  a 
moment:  let  me  finish,  and  then  I  shall 
yield  and  permit  the  Senator  to  tempt 
me  a  little  further.  I  do  not  need  much 
more,  either. 

My  point  is  this:  Here  is  a  committee 
that  asked  for  $475,000  last  year.  They 
had  $55,000  more  than  they  needed;  so 
this  year  they  ask  for  another  $50,000 
more  than  they  asked  for  last  year,  or 
$525,000. 

I  do  not  understand  that  reasoning.  I 
have  great  respect  for  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  and  the  fact  that  he 
wants  a  staff  member,  but  that  staff 
member  will  not  cost  $105,000.  Yet  that  is 
the  amount  we  are  asked  to  appropriate 
more  than  was  spent  last  year. 

While  I  realize  a  good  Republican  is 
worth  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other 
species  of  mankind.  I  do  not  believe  that 
even  we  hare  one  worth  $105,000.  Let  us 
be  realistic:  We  Just  do  not  need  that 
money;  or  at  least  in  my  opinion  we  do 
not. 

As  far  as  interest  in  the  consumer  is 
concerned,  of  course,  the  committee  has 
an  interest  in  the  consumer,  and  so  do  I. 
But  consumers  are  taxpayers;  and  as 
taxpayers  they  have  to  pay  for  these  ex- 
penditures which  we  are  appropriating. 

In  closing  I  have  one  last  comment. 
The  Senator  says  that  one  problem  that 
gave  him  a  lot  of  trouble,  in  correspond- 
ence, wasx^  the  humane  treatment  of 
animals.  I  wonder  if  we  should  not  give 
a  little  more  humane  treatment  to  the 
American  taxpayers,  who  are  having  to 
underwrite  these  costs.  If  we  do  not  start 
pretty  soon  we  may  get  an  avalanche  of 
letters  from  those  same  taxpayers  that 
will  overshadow  what  was  done  when  we 
were  discussing  inhumane  treatment  of 
animals. 

I  shall  vote  against  the  resolution.  I 
had  not  planned  to  ask  for  any  more 
yea-and-nay  votes  on  these  matters,  rec- 
ognizing that  many  Senators  have  plans 
and  realizing  also  that  no  doubt  we  will 
not  receive  many  votes.  But  I  want  the 
Record  to  show  that  I  feel  these  appro- 
priations should  be  roUed  back  to  a  much 
more  realistic  level.  I  say  that  with  great 
respect  both  for  this  committee  and  all 
the  committees  involved. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
trying  to  get  the  Senator  to  yield  to  me 
to  keep  him  from  making  a  grievous 
error:  but  inasmuch  as  he  insisted  upon 
making  it.  I  shall    now  correct  him. 

The  Senator  made  the  statement  that 
the  committee  requested  $475,000.  spent 
only  $420,000.  and  returned  the  balance 
to  the  Treasury. 

That  is  not  true.  The  $420,000  was  for 
only  11  months  of  the  year.  They  had 
to  pay  1  more  month  of  bills  out  of  the 
$475,000.  which  meant  that  the  amount 
turned  back,  if  any.  was  practically  neg- 
ligible. I  was  sincerely  trying  to  get  the 
record  in  proper  perspective,  to  show 
that  there  was  not  $50,000  turned  back 
unused  by  the  committee  last  year. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  am  wondering  If  we  should  not 


let  this  resolution  go  over  until  next 
week  and  find  out  what  the  answer  Is. 
I  was  quoting  the  figures  used  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  who  said 
that  they  turned  back  $55,000,  as  I  un- 
derstood him.  As  to  the  $420,000,  I  am 
quoting  from  the  committee  report.  If 
the  Committee  on  Rules  does  not  know 
what  it  is  doing  and  if  there  Is  a  differ- 
ence between  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee itself  perhaps  we  should  carry  the 
whole  matter  over  and  find  out  what  is 
the  truth,  I  am  not  manufacturing  these 
figures :  I  am  reading  from  the  committee 
report. 

The  committee  report  shows  that 
there  was  expended  for  this  purpose 
$247,191.68  in  1963;  $344,553.82  in  1964; 
$400,891.48  in  1965;  $429,511.26  in  1966, 
and  $420,755.79  in  1967. 

Those  are  not  my  figures.  Those  are 
the  figures  that  were  in  the  committee 
report.  If  they  are  in  error  I  think  we 
ought  to  find  out  for  certain  what  was 
returned  unspent  last  year. 

I  do  not  wish  to  make  a  big  issue  out 
of  this;  I  just  want  the  record  to  show 
that  I  did  not  dream  these  figures  up. 

I  only  took  the  figures  from  the  report, 
and  if  the  man  who  submitted  them  to 
the  committee  or  the  committee  that 
accepted  them  were  asleep  perhaps  we 
had  better  wake  them  up. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  did  not 
completely  read  the  committee  report. 
The  reports  explain  fully  in  writing,  that 
the  amount  expended  for  11  months  of 
last  year  was  $420,755.79.  The  reason  for 
that  indication  was  because  all  of  the 
expenditures  had  not  been  determined 
for  the  12  months  at  the  time  the  com- 
mittees had  to  make  their  presentation 
to  the  Rules  Committee.  We  try  to  act  be- 
fore the  end  of  January,  or  we  have  to 
get  a  continuing  resolution.  Only  11 
months  of  expenditures  have  been  made 
and  paid  and  accounted  for  at  that  time. 

That  is  the  reason  that  the  commit- 
tee print  shows  the  amount  expended  for 

II  months  of  the  90th  Congress,  first 
session.  That  means  11  months,  and  not 
12. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  \tr.  Pres- 
ident. If  the  Senator  had  been  Awake — 
maybe  that  is  how  the  slip  cam^bout — 
he  would  have  heard  me  when  I  said  at 
the  beginning  it  was  for  11  months.  But 
I  also  said  the  month  of  January  1969 
did  not  come  in  the  year  1967,  either.  We 
will  have  the  same  problem  next  year, 
and  every  year  that  comes  along.  Each  of 
these  committees  goes  to  the  ^ules  Com- 
mittee on  the  1st  of  January.  There  is 
always  a  month  outstanding.  That  is 
true  as  to  every  resolution  before  us.  I 
do  not  say  this  to  pursue  the  argument, 
but  the  Senator  was  correct  when  he 
used  the  $420,000  figure,  and  so  was  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire.  I  under- 
stood that  was  the  11 -month  figure  and 
was  so  referring  to  it,  and  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  under- 
stood It  likewise. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  difference 
in  our  position  or  imderstanding  on 
that  matter.  I  am  not  making  any  great 
point  out  of  it.  However,  I  did  want  the 


Record  to  show  that  I  am  not  pulling  a 
lot  of  figures  out  of  the  air. 

Mr.  COTTHDN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  did 
take  the  figures  from  the  report,  as  did 
the  Senator  from  Delaware.  Some  com- 
plications are  involved.  I  believe  that 
the  pay  increase  went  into  effect  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  last  year. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  Senator  from  Del- 
aware may  rest  assured  that  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Magnuson],  working  with 
the  senior  committee  memt)ers  and  with 
the  staff,  the  Commerce  Committee  is 
being  operated  efficiently  and  economi- 
cally and  whatever  is  not  used  goes 
back. 

That  summarizes  the  whole  thing. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  will  not  pursue  the  mat- 
ter. I  concur  with  what  the  Senator  has 
said  about  his  respect  for  the  Senator 
from  Washington.  The  Senator  from 
Washington  was  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee when  I  served  on  that  commit- 
tee. I  enjoyed  my  service  under  the 
Senator  from  Washington  as  much  as 
I  have  enjoyed  serving  with  any  other 
chairman  I  have  worked  with. 

I  do  not  want  anything  that  I  have 
said  to  be  considered  as  a  reflection  on 
the  chairman  or  on  the  members  of  the 
committee.  I  was  making  the  statement 
m  general  terms.  This  happened  to  be 
a  subject  we  were  discussing.  I  was 
making  a  general  argument  with  re- 
spect to  all  of  them. 

I  only  hoped  that  the  Senate  would 
take  some  steps  to  show  that  the  con- 
gressional branch  was  willing  to  estab- 
lish some  discipline  over  its  own  expend- 
itures as  well  as  asking  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  to  do  so. 
Recognizing  that  we  do  not  have  enough 
votes  to  get  the  matter  agreed  to  I 
merely  said  that  I  was  going  to  vote 
against  the  resolution  in  its  present 
form  and  let  it  ro  at  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 
afi  amended. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  252)  was 
agreed  to. 

ADDITIONAL  CLERICAL 

ASSISTANTS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  resolution  (S.  Res.  207)  to  continue 
for  1  year  the  authority  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  to  employ  six  additional 
clerical  assistants,  which  had  been  re- 
pwrted  from  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
without  amendment;  and  from  the  Com- 
mittee en  Rules  and  Administration 
with  an  amendment. 

The  amendment  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  is  in  line  5. 
after  the  word  "of"  strike  out  "Public 
Law    4.    Eightieth    Congress,    approved 
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February  19,  1947.  as  amended."  and  in- 
sert "Public  Law  90-57.  approved  July  28. 
1967.  as  amended.";  so  as  to  make  the 
resolution  read: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Finance 
Is  authorized  from  February  1,  1968,  to  Jan- 
uary 31,  1969,  to  employ  six  additional  cleri- 
cal assistants,  to  be  paid  from  the  conUngent 
fund  of  the  Senate  at  rates  of  compensation 
to  be  fixed  by  the  chairman  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  90-57,  ap- 
proved July  28,  1967,  as  amended. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
Senate  Resolution  207  would  continue 
through  1968  the  temporary  authority 
the  Senate  provided  in  the  89th  Congress 
for  the  Finance  Committee  to  hire  six 
additional  clerical  assistants. 

At  the  time  this  authority  was  granted 
on  April  20,  1966,  I  made  it  clear  to  the 
Senate  that  new  employees  would  be 
added  to  the  Finance  Committee  staff 
only  as  the  need  arose,  but  advance  as- 
surance that  we  had  the  authority  would 
enable  us  to  plan  an  orderly  expansion 
of  the  Finance  Committee  staff  so  that 
we  could  provide  the  services  Senators 
were  beginning  to  demand  of  the  com- 
mittee. As  I  reported  last  year,  our  ex- 
pansion has  been  just  that — orderly.  In 
1966.  two  secretaries  were  employed  un- 
der this  new  authority — one  in  July  and 
the  other  in  August.  In  1967,  two  more 
were  added — both  in  January.  In  the 
middle  of  the  year  one  of  them  was  re- 
placed and  a  fifth  clerical  employee  was 
added  in  August. 

At  the  present  time,  we  have  five  cleri- 
cal employees  under  this  authority.  On 
an  annual  basis  these  five  employees 
are  being  compensated,  in  accordance 
with  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
and  the  applicable  pay  statutes,  at  the 
combined  rate  of  $38,728. 

When  the  temporary  authority  for  six 
clerical  assistants  was  granted,  the  Sen- 
ate also  gave  the  Finance  Committee 
authority  to  hire  six  additional  profes- 
sional employees,  providing  us  with  a 
total  professional  staff  of  10.  This  addi- 
tional authority  for  the  professional  peo- 
ple was  provided  on  a  permanent  basis 
and  is  not  Involved  In  our  resolution 
today.  The  committee  now  has  four  pro- 
fessional employees — one  lawyer,  two 
economists,  and  one  expert  in  the  field 
of  social  legislation.  A  fifth  employee, 
an  economist,  was  added  for  the  purpose 
of  coordinating  a  special  staff  study  of 
the  question  of  steel  Imports.  This  staff 
study  has  now  been  published.  It  has 
been  widely  hailed  in  steel  circles.  This 
economist  has  now  left  the  staff.  The 
growth  of  our  professional  staff  pretty 
well  follows  the  plan  of  expansion  of 
the  Finance  Committee  I  described  to 
the  Rules  Committee  and  the  Senate 
back  in  1966. 

As  the  demands  of  our  professionad 
staff  increase,  so  that  we  find  It  desir- 
able to  add  additional  experts,  we  will 
have  a  need  for  additional  clerical  as- 
sistants. That  is  why  Senate  Resolution 
207  requests  a  continuation  of  our  cur- 
rent temporary  authority  for  six  secre- 
taries. 

I  would  hope  the  Senate  will  approve 
this  resolution  for  our  clerical  staff.  On 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  I 
urge  that  it  do  so. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution, 
as  amended. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  207),  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 


STUDY   OP   FOREIGN   POLICIES   OP 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  226)  to  provide 
for  a  study  of  matters  pertaining  to  the 
foreign  policies  of  the  United  States  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
was  considered  and  agreed  to,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  Res.  226 

Reaolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Ilelatlons,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee thereof.  Is  authorized  under  sections 
134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946,  £is  amended,  and  In  accord- 
ance with  Its  Jurisdictions  specified  by  rule 
XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to 
examine.  Investigate,  and  make  complete 
studies  of  any  and  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  foreign  policies  of  the  United  States  and 
their  administration. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1968,  to 
January  31,  1969,  Inclusive,  Is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures;  (2)  to  employ 
upon  a  temporary  basis,  technical,  clerical, 
and  other  assistants  and  consultants;  (3)  to 
hold  such  hearings  to  take  such  testimony, 
to  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places  during 
the  sessions,  recesses,  and  adjourned  periods 
of  the  Senate,  and  to  require  by  subpena  or 
otherwise  the  attendance  of  such  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  such  correspondence, 
books,  papers,  and  documents;  and  (4)  with 
the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments or  agencies  concerned,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  to  utilize 
the  reimbursable  services,  Information,  facil- 
ities, and  personnel  of  any  of  the  depart- 
ments or  agencies  of  the  Government,  as  the 
committee  deems  advisable. 

Sec.  3.  In  the  conduct  of  its  studies  the 
committee  may  use  the  experience,  knowl- 
edge, and  advice  of  private  organizations, 
schools.  Institutions,  and  Individuals  In  Its 
discretion,  and  It  Is  authorized  to  divide  the 
work  of  the  studies  among  such  individuals, 
groups,  and  Institutions  as  It  may  deem  ap- 
propriate, and  may  enter  Into  contracts  for 
this  purpose. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $225,- 
000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


STUDY  OF  EFFICIENCY  AND  ECON- 
OMY OF  GOVERNMENT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  216)  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
to  make  investigations  into  the  efficiency 
and  economy  of  operations  of  all 
branches  of  Government  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  without  amendment; 
and  from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  with  an  amendment. 

The  amendment  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  is  on  page  6. 
line  21,  after  the  word  "exceed"  strike 
out  "$860,000"  and  insert  "$750,000";  so 
as  to  make  the  resolution  read: 


Resolved,  That.  In  holding  hearings,  re- 
porting such  hearings,  and  making  Investi- 
gations OS  authorized  by  section  134  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946  and  In 
accordance  with  Its  Jurisdiction  under  rule 
XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  or  any 
subcommittee  thereof  is  authorized  from 
February  1,  1968,  through  January  31,  1969, 
to  make  Investigations  into  the  efficiency 
and  economy  of  operations  of  all  branches 
of  the  Government,  including  the  possible 
existence  of  fraud,  misfeasance,  malfeasance, 
collusion,  mismanagement.  Incompetence, 
corrupt  or  unethical  practices,  waste,  extrav- 
agance, conflicts  of  Interest,  and  the  Improp- 
er expenditure  of  Government  funds  In 
transactions,  contracts,  and  activities  of  the 
Government  or  of  Government  officials  and 
employees  and  any  and  all  such  improper 
practices  between  Government  personnel  and 
corporations.  Individuals,  companies,  or  per- 
sons affiliated  therewith,  doing  business  with 
the  Government;  and  the  compliance  or  non- 
compliance of  such  corporations,  companies, 
or  individuals  or  other  entitles  with  the 
rules,  regulations,  and  laws  governing  the 
various  governmental  agencies  and  Its  rela- 
tionships with  the  public:  Provided,  That.  In 
carrying  out  the  duties  herein  set  forth,  the 
Inquiries  of  this  committee  or  any  subcom- 
mittee thereof  shall  not  be  deemed  limited 
to  the  records,  functions,  and  operations  of 
the  particular  branch  of  the  Government  un- 
der Inquiry,  and  may  extend  to  the  records 
and  activities  of  persons,  corporations,  or 
other  entitles  dealing  with  or  affecting  that 
particular  branch  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  2.  The  Conunlttee  on  Government  Op- 
erations or  any  duly  authorized  subcommit- 
tee thereof  is  further  authorized  from  Febru- 
ary 1,  1968,  to  January  31,  1969,  inclusive,  to 
conduct  an  Investigation  and  study  to  the 
extent  to  which  criminal  or  other  improper 
practices  or  activities  are,  or  have  been,  en- 
gaged in  In  the  field  of  labor-management 
relations  or  In  groups  or  organizations  of  em- 
ployees or  employers,  to  the  detriment  of 
Interests  of  the  public,  employers,  or  em- 
ployees, and  to  determine  whether  any 
changes  are  required  In  the  laws  of  the 
Unit«d  States  in  order  to  protect  such  Inter- 
ests against  the  occurrence  of  such  practices 
or  activities.  Nothing  contained  in  this  reso- 
lution shall  affect  or  impair  the  exercise  by 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
of  any  power,  or  the  discharge  by  such  com- 
mittee of  any  duty,  conferred  or  Imposed 
upon  It  by  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate 
or  by  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946. 

Sec.  3.  The  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  or  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee thereof  is  further  authorized  and 
directed  from  February  1,  1968,  to  January 
31,  1969,  inclusive,  to  make  a  full  and  com- 
plete study  and  Investigation  of  syndicated 
or  organized  crime  whlcii  may  operate  In 
or  otherwise  utilize  the  facilities  of  Inter- 
state or  International  commerce  in  further- 
ance of  any  transactions  which  are  In  vio- 
lation of  the  law  of  the  United  States  or  of 
the  State  In  which  the  transactions  occur, 
and,  if  so.  the  manner  and  extent  to  which, 
and  the  Identity  of  the  persons,  firms,  or 
corporations,  or  other  entitles  by  whom  such 
utilization  is  being  made,  what  facilities,  de- 
vices, methods,  techniques,  and  technicali- 
ties are  being  used  or  employed,  and 
whether  or  not  organized  crime  utilizes  such 
interstate  facilities  or  otherwise  operates  in 
Interstate  commerce  for  the  development  of 
corrupting  Influences  In  violation  of  the 
law  of  the  United  States  or  the  laws  of  any 
State  and,  further,  to  study  and  Investigate 
the  manner  In  which  and  the  extent  to 
which  persons  engaged  in  organized  criminal 
activities  have  Infiltrated  Into  lawful  busi- 
ness enterprise:  and  to  study  the  adequacy 
of  Federal  laws  to  prevent  the  operations  of 
organized   crime   In   Interstate  or   interna- 
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tlonal  commerce;  and  to  aetermlne  whether 
any  changes  are  required  In  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  In  order  to  protect  the  public 
against  the  occurrences  of  such  practices  or 
activities.  Nothing  contained  in  this  resolu- 
tion shall  affect  or  Impair  the  exercise  by 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  or  by  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  of  any  power,  or 
the  discharge  by  such  committee  of  any 
duty,  conferred  or  Imposed  upon  It  by  the 
.Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  or  by  the 
Legislative    Reorganization    Act   of    1946. 

Sec.  4.  The  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations or  any  duly  authorized  subcommit- 
tee thereof  Is  authorized  and  directed  until 
January  31.  1969.  to  make  a  full  and  complete 
stxidy  and  Investigation  of  all  other  aspects 
of  crime  and  lawlessness  within  the  United 
States  which  have  an  Impact  up>on  or  affect 
the   national   health,   welfare,  and  safety. 

Sec.  5.  The  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations or  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee thereof  is  authorized  and  directed  un- 
til January  31.  1969.  to  make  a  full  and  com- 
plete study  and  Investigation  of  riots,  violent 
disturbances  of  the  peace,  vandalism,  civil 
and  criminal  disorder,  insurrection,  the  com- 
mission of  crimes  in  connection  therewith, 
the  Immediate  and  longstanding  causes,  the 
extent  and  effects  of  such  occurrences  and 
crimes,  and  measures  necessary  for  their  Im- 
mediate ana  long-range  prevention  and  for 
the  preservation  of  law  and  order  and  to 
insure  domestic  tranquility  within  the 
United  SUtes. 

Sec.  6.  The  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations or  any  of  Its  duly  authorized  sub- 
committees shall  report  to  the  Senate  by 
January  31.  1969.  and  shall.  If  deemed  ap- 
propriate. Include,  In  Its  report  specific  leg- 
islative  recommendations. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolu- 
tion, the  Committee  on  Oovernment  Ojjera- 
tions  or  any  of  its  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittees, from  February  1,  1968,  to  January 
31,  1969.  Inclusive,  la  authorized,  as  It  deems 
necessary  and  appropriate,  to  ( 1 )  make  such 
expenditures  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate:  (2)  hold  such  hearings:  (3)  sit 
aud  act  at  such  times  and  places  during  the 
sessions,  recesses,  and  adjournment  periods 
of  the  Senate:  (4)  administer  such  oath:  |5) 
take  such  testimony,  either  orally  or  by 
sworn  statement;  (6)  employ  on  a  temporary 
basis  such  technical,  clerical,  and  other  as- 
sistants and  consultants:  and  (7)  with  the 
prior  consent  cf  the  executive  department 
or  agency  concerned  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  employ  on  a  re- 
imbursable basis  such  executive  branch  per- 
sonnel as  It  deems  advisable;  and.  further, 
with  the  consent  of  other  committees  or  sub- 
committees to  work  In  conjunction  with  and 
utilize  their  staffs,  as  It  shall  be  deemed  nec- 
essary and  appropriate  In  the  Judgment  of 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  or  subcom- 
mittee: Provided  further.  That  the  minority 
Is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for  ap-- 
polntment  and  the  person  selected  shall  be 
appointed  and  his  comp>ensatlon  shall  be  so 
flxed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less  by 
more  than  $2,300  than  the  highest  gross  rate 
paid  to  any  other  employee. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  resolution  the 
committee,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mlttee  thereof,  or  Its  chairman,  or  any  other 
member  of  the  committee  or  subcommittee 
designated  by  the  chairman,  from  February 
1.  1968.  to  January  31,  1969,  Inclusive,  Is  au- 
thorized. In  Its  or  his  or  their  discretion,  as 
may  be  deemed  advisable,  to  require  by  sub- 
pena  or  otherwise  the  attendance  of  such 
witnesses  and  production  of  such  correspond- 
ence, books,  papers,  and  documents. 

Sec.  8.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  reeolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $750.- 
000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


The  resolution,  as  amended,  was  agreed 


to. 


SECRETARY  FREEMAN'S 
NOSSTATEMENT 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  about  noon 
today  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  held 
a  prearranged  press  conference  in  the 
corridor  of  the  Old  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing just  outside  the  Agricultural  Commit- 
tee room.  The  Secretary  gave  to  the  press 
one  of  the  most  ridiculous  and  mislead- 
ing statements  that  any  Cabinet  officer 
ever  issued. 

The  Secretary  undertook  to  show  that 
everything  bad  for  the  fanner  had  been 
done  by  the  Republicans  and  everything 
good  for  the  farmer  had  been  done  by  the 
Democrats.  He  tlien  went  on  to  say: 

P.irmers  got  a  good  taste  of  runaway  pro- 
duction under  the  previous  Republican  Ad- 
ministration. It  took  six  years  to  clear  away 
the  surplus  legacy,  and  every  step  was  dog- 
gedly opposed  by  the  Republican  leadership 
in  Congress.  Five  major  form  .acts  have  been 
passed  by  the  Congress  from  1961  through 
1965.  And  because  of  them  farm  Income, 
while  less  than  it  should  be,  is  50  percent 
greater  than  It  was  in  1960.  Proposed  by  two 
Democratic  Presidents,  the  acts  were  parsed 
in  Congress  by  heavy  Democratic  majorttlea. 

What  the  Secretary  failed  to  say  was 
that  the  administration  in  1961  asked 
for  virtually  totalitarian  controls  over 
agriculture  and  was  opposed  then  by  both 
Democrats  and  Republicans  in  Congress. 
A  majority  of  both  parties  opposed  the 
Secretary  and  he  did  not  get  the  legisla- 
tion he  asked  for.  Instead,  he  got  more 
workable,  reasonable,  and  moderate  leg- 
islation. 

The  Secretary  pointed  out  this  after- 
noon, however,  that  farm  income,  while 
less  than  it  should  be,  is  50  percent  great- 
er than  it  was  in  1960.  He  failed  to  point 
out  that  the  cost  of  things  the  farmer 
buys  has  increased  so  much  faster  than 
has  farm  income  that  prices  of  farm 
products  have  dropped  from  80  percent 
of  parity  in  1961  to  74  percent  last  year. 
These  are  the  Africultiire  Department's 
own  figures.  And  I  believe  that  it  has 
been  at  about  74  percent  so  far  this  year. 
So,  I  think  the  farmer  is  infinitely  worse 
off  now  as  far  as  true  values  are  con- 
cerned than  he  was  when  the  Secretary 
took  over  in  1961. 

However,  that  is  not  the  worst  of  it. 
What  happens  when  farm  parity  income 
hits  the  skids  as  it  has  done  since  1961? 
Farmers  are  forced  out  of  business. 

Here  is  another  fact  the  Secretary 
failed  to  point  out — that  whereas  there 
were  3.800.000  farmers  making  a  living 
on  the  farm  in  1961.  742.000  of  them  have 
been  forced  out  of  business  in  the  last  7 
years.  The  figiu-es  which  the  Department 
furnishes  reveal  that  less  than  3  million 
fanners  remain  on  the  fann  today. 
Twenty-five  percent  of  the  farmers  of 
our  country  in  1961  have  been  forced  out 
of  business  during  this  period  in  which 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  states  they 
have  been  making  such  gains. 

The  Secretary  released  figures  showing 
the  increase  in  net  income.  However,  he 
did  not  release  the  figures  showing  the 
increase  in  net  costs.  So,  by  their  own 
figures,  the  farmers  are  much  worse  off 
than  they  were  in  1961. 


That  is  all  the  material  that  I  have  had 
time  to  prepare  in  just  the  last  few  min- 
utes, but  I  thought  I  had  better  set  the 
record  straight  as  soon  as  p>ossible  after 
the  Secretary  had  made  his  statement. 

The  Secretary  brags  about  forcing  25 
percent  of  the  American  farmers  out  of 
production.  When  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture says  that  the  farmers  have  an 
increased  net  income,  he  simply  ignores 
the  fact  that  the  increase  in  costs  have 
exceeded  the  increase  in  income  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  farmer  is  definitely 
worse  off  than  he  was  7  years  ago. 

The  only  solution  offered  by  the  ad- 
ministration Is:  "If  we  had  complete 
controls,  totalitarian  controls,  over  the 
farmer,  he  would  be  living  on  easy 
street."  However,  so  far  both  the  Re- 
publicans and  the  Democrats  in  Con- 
i,ress  liave  liad  enough  sense  not  to  r.;rant 
those  controls  which  the  Department  has 
been  requesting. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  OPERATIONS 
BY  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  211)  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
to  examine,  investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to  foreign  assistance  operations  by 
the  Federal  Government,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  without  amend- 
ment; and  from  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  with  an  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  Is  on  page  2, 
line  20,  after  the  word  "exceed"  strike 
out  "$125,000"  and  insert  "$105,000";  so 
as  to  make  the  resolution  read: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  or  any  duly  authorized  sub- 
committee thereof.  Is  authorized  under  sec- 
tions 134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1946,  aa  amended,  and  In 
accordance  with  Its  Jurisdiction,  specified  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Stendlng  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  exEunlne.  Investigate,  and  make  a  com- 
plete study  of  any  and  all  matters  pertaining 
to  the  operation  of  foreign  assistance  activi- 
ties by  the  Federal  Government,  with  a  view 
to  determining  the  economy  and  efficiency  of 
such  activities. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  pvuposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1.  1968, 
through  January  31.  1969,  Is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  asslstantB 
and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minor- 
ity Is  authorized  at  its  discretion  to  select 
one  person  for  appointment,  and  the  person 
so  selected  shall  be  appointed  and  his  com- 
pensation shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross 
rate  shall  not  be  less  by  more  than  $2,300 
than  the  highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any  other 
employee:  and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of 
the  heads  of  the  departments  or  agencies  con- 
cerned, and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, to  utilize  the  reimbursable 
services.  Information,  facilities,  and  person- 
nel of  any  of  the  departments  or  agences  of 
the  Government. 

Sxc.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings upon  the  study  and  Investigation  au- 
thorized by  this  resolution,  together  with  Its 
recommendations  for  such  legislation  as  it 
deems  advisable,  to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date,  but  not  later  than  January 
31.  1969. 

Sxc.  4.  Expenses  ot  the  committee,  under 


this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$106,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fimd  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The    resolution,    as    amended,    was 
agreed  to.      ^ 

ORIGIN    OF    RESEARCH    AND 
DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAMS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  227)  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  to 
study  the  origin  of  research  and  devel- 
opment programs  financed  by  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, without  amendment ;  and  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
with  an  amendment. 

The  amendment  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  is  on  page  3. 
line  14.  after  the  word  "exceed"  strike 
out  ••$87,000'  and  Insert  •'$85,000";  so  as 
to  make  the  resolution  read: 

Resolved.  That  In  holding  hearings,  report- 
ing such  hearings,  and  making  Investigations 
as  authorized  by  section  134  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  and  In  ac- 
cordance with  its  Jurisdiction  under  rule 
XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
or  any  subcommittee  thereof.  Is  authorized, 
from  February  1,  1968.  through  January  31, 
1969,  to  make  studies  as  to  the  efficiency  and 
economy  of  operations  of  all  branches  and 
functions  of  the  Government  with  particular 
reference  to: 

( 1 )  the  operations  of  research  and  devel- 
opment programs  financed  by  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government,  In- 
cluding research  in  economics  and  social 
science,  as  well  as  the  basic  sciences,  blo- 
medlclne,  research,  and  technology; 

(2)  review  those  programs  now  being  car- 
ried out  through  contracts  with  higher  edu- 
cational institutions  and  private  organiza- 
tions, corporations,  and  individuals  to  de- 
termine the  need  for  the  establishment  of 
national  research,  development,  and  man- 
power policies  and  programs,  in  order  to 
bring  about  Government-wide  coordination 
and  elimination  of  overlapping  and  dupli- 
cation of  scientific  and  research  activities; 
and 

(3)  examine  existing  research  information 
operations,  the  Impact  of  Federal  research 
and  development  programs  on  the  economy 
and  on  institutions  of  higher  learning,  and 
to  recommend  the  establishment  of  programs 
to  insure  a  more  equitable  distribution  of 
research  and  development  contracts  among 
such  Institutions  and  among  the  States. 

Sec.  2.  PV3r  the  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1968,  to 
January  31,  1969,  inclusive,  is  authorized — 

( 1 )  to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems 
advisable; 

(2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary  basis  and 
fix  the  compensation  of  technical,  clerical, 
and  other  assistants  and  consultants:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  minority  of  the  committee 
is  authorized  at  its  discretion  to  select  one 
employee  for  appointment,  and  the  person  so 
selected  shall  be  appointed  and  his  compen- 
sation shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate 
shall  not  be  less  by  more  than  $2,300  than 
the  highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  em- 
ployee: and 

(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  head  of 
the  department  or  agency  concerned,  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, to  utilize  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the 
services,  informatics,  facilities,  and  person- 
nel of  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
Government. 
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Sec  3.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $85,- 
000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was  agreed 


to. 


RELATIONSHIPS  BETWEEN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  AND  STATES  AND 
MUNICIPALITIES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  <S.  Res.  221)  authorizing  a 
study  of  intergovernmental  relation- 
ships between  the  United  States  and  the 
States  and  municipalities,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  without  amend- 
ment; and  from  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  with  an  amendment. 

The  amendment  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  is  on  i>age  2, 
line  23.  after  the  word  "exceed"  strike 
out  "$148,000."  and  insert  "$130,000";  so 
as  to  make  the  resolution  read: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subconunlttee  thereof,  is  authorized  under 
sections  134(a)  and  136  of  uhe  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and 
In  accordance  with  Its  Jurisdiction  specified 
by  subsection  l(J)(2)(D)  of  rule  XXV  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  examine, 
investigate,  and  make  a  complete  study  of 
intergovernmental  relationship  between  the 
United  States  and  the  States  and  munlclpeJ- 
itles,  including  an  evaluation  of  studies,  re- 
ports, and  recommendations  made  thereon 
and  submitted  to  the  Congress  by  the  Advis- 
ory Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  86-380.  approved  by  the  President  on 
September  24.  1959.  as  amended  by  Public 
Law  89-733,  approved  by  the  President  on 
November  2,  1966. 

Sec  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1968,  to 
January  31,  1969,  incltislve.  is  authorize  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  sis  it  deems  ad- 
visable: (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided.  That  the  minority 
Is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for  ap- 
pointment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be 
so  flxed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  $2,300  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services.  Informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  Its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31,  1969. 

Sec  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$130,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  conmilttee. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The    resolution,     as    amended,    was 
agreed  to. 

STUDY  OF  CERTAIN  ASPECTS  OF 
NATIONAL  SECURITY  AND  IN- 
TERNA'nONAL  OPERATIONS 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  212)  to  study 
certain  aspects  of  national  security  and 


international  oi)eratlons  was  considered 
and  agreed  to,  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  in  holding  hearings,  re- 
porting such  hearings,  and  making  Investiga- 
tions as  authorized  by  section  134  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  and 
in  accordance  with  its  Jurisdiction  under  rule 
XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
or  any  subcommittee  thereof.  Is  authorized, 
from  February  1,  1968.  through  January  31, 
1969,  to  make  studies  as  to  the  efficiency  and 
economy  of  operations  of  all  branches  and 
functions  of  the  Government  with  particular 
reference  to: 

(1)  the  effectiveness  of  present  national 
security  methods,  staffing,  and  processes  as 
tested  against  the  requirements  Imposed  by 
the  rapidly  mounting  complexity  of  national 
security  problems; 

(2»  the  capacity  of  present  national  secu- 
rity staffing,  methods,  and  processes  to  make 
full  use  of  the  Nation's  resources  of  knowl- 
edge, talents,  and  skills; 

(3)  the  adequacy  of  present  intergovern- 
mental relationships  between  the  United 
States  and  International  organizations  of 
which  the  United  States  is  a  member:  and 

(4)  legislative  and  other  proposals  or 
means  to  Improve  these  methods,  processes, 
and  relationships. 

Sec  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1968,  to 
January  31.  1969,  Inclusive.  Is  authorized — 

( 1 )  to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems 
advisable; 

(2)  to  employ,  upon  a  temporary  basis,  and 
fix  the  compensation  of  technical,  clerical, 
and  other  assistants  and  consultants:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  minority  of  the  committee  Is 
authorized  at  its  discretion  to  select  one 
employee  for  appointment,  and  the  person 
so  selected  shall  be  appointed  and  his  com- 
pensation shall  be  so  flxed  that  his  gross 
rate  shall  not  be  less  by  more  than  $2,300 
than  the  highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any  other 
employee;  and 

(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  head  of 
the  department  or  agency  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services. 
Information,  facilities,  and  personnel  of  any 
department  or  agency  of  the  Government. 

Sec  3.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$90,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  INVESTIGA- 
TIONS BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  219)  authoriz- 
ing certain  Investigations  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  was 
considered  and  agreed  to,  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affalij,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized  under 
sections  134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and 
In  accordance  with  its  jurisdictions  specified 
by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  examine.  Investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  including  na- 
tional parks  and  recreation  areas;  Indian 
affairs;  Irrigation  and  reclamation;  water  and 
power  resources;  minerals,  materials,  and 
fuels;  public  lands;  environmental  studies: 
and  territories  and  InsvUar  affairs. 

Sec  2.  Pursuant  to  Its  authority  under 
section  134(a)  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  the  com- 
mittee is  authorized  to  require  by  subpena 
or  otherwise  the  attendance  of  such  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  such  correspondence. 
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tlonal  commerce:  and  to  aetermlne  whether 
any  changes  are  required  tn  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  In  order  to  protect  the  public 
against  the  occurrences  of  such  practices  or 
activities.  Nothing  contained  In  this  resolu- 
tion shall  \frect  or  Impair  the  exercise  by 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  or  by  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  of  any  power,  or 
the  discharge  by  such  committee  of  any 
duty,  conferred  or  Imposed  upon  It  by  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  or  by  the 
Legislative    Reorganization    Act   of    194« 

SEC.  4  The  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations or  any  duly  authorized  subcommit- 
tee thereof  Is  authorized  and  directed  until 
January  31.  1969.  to  make  a  full  .md  complete 
study  and  investigation  of  all  other  aspects 
of  crime  and  lawlessness  within  the  United 
States  which  have  an  Impact  upon  or  affect 
the   national    health,   welfare,   and  safety. 

Sec.  5.  The  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations or  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee thereof  is  authorized  and  directed  un- 
til January  31.  1969,  to  make  a  full  and  com- 
plete study  and  investigation  of  riots,  violent 
disturbances  of  the  peace,  vandalism,  civil 
and  criminal  disorder.  Insurrection,  the  com- 
mission of  crimes  In  connection  therewith, 
the  Immediate  and  longstanding  causes,  the 
extent  and  effects  of  such  occurrences  and 
crimes,  and  measures  necessary  for  their  Im- 
■  mediate  anfl  long-range  prevention  and  for 
the  preservation  of  law  and  order  and  to 
Insure  domestic  tranquility  within  the 
United  States. 

Sec.  6.  The  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations or  any  of  Its  duly  authorized  sub- 
conunlttees  shall  report  to  the  Senate  by 
January  31.  1969.  and  shall.  If  deemed  ap- 
propriate. Include.  In  Its  report  specific  leg- 
islative  recommendations. 

S«c.  7.  (a)  Kor  the  purposes  of  this  resolu- 
tion, the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions or  any  of  Its  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mlUees.  from  February  1,  1968.  to  January 
31.  1969.  Inclusive.  Is  authorized,  as  It  deems 
necessary  and  appropriate,  to  ( 1 )  make  such 
expenditures  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate:  (3)  hold  such  hearings:  (3)  sit 
and  act  at  such  times  and  places  during  the 
sessions,  recesses,  and  adjournment  periods 
of  the  Senate;  (4)  administer  such  oath;  (5) 
take  such  testimony,  either  orally  or  by 
sworn  statement:  (6)  employ  on  a  temporary 
basis  such  tectnlcal.  clerical,  and  other  as- 
sistants and  consultants:  and  (7)  with  the 
prior  consent  of  the  executive  department 
or  agency  concerned  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  employ  on  a  re- 
imbursable basis  such  executive  branch  per- 
sonnel as  It  deems  advisable:  and.  further, 
with  the  consent  of  other  committees  or  sub- 
committees to  work  In  conjunction  with  and 
utilize  their  staffs,  as  it  shall  be  deemed  nec- 
essary and  appropriate  In  the  Judgment  of 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  or  subcom- 
mittee: Provided  further,  That  the  minority 
Is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for  ap- 
pointment and  the  person  selected  shall  be 
appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be  so 
fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less  by 
more  than  $2,300  than  the  highest  gross  rate 
paid  to  any  other  employee. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  resolution  the 
committee,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  or  Its  chairman,  or  any  other 
member  of  the  committee  or  subcommittee 
designated  by  the  chairman,  from  February 
1,  1968,  to  January  31.  1969.  Inclusive,  is  au- 
thorized. In  Its  or  his  or  their  discretion,  as 
may  be  deemed  advisable,  to  require  by  sub- 
p>ena  or  otherwise  the  attendance  of  such 
witnesses  and  production  of  such  correspond- 
ence, books,  papers,  and  documents. 

Sec.  8.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $750,- 
000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


The  resolution,  as  amended,  was  agreed 


to. 


SECRETARY  FREEMAN'S 
MISSTATEMENT 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  about  noon 
today  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  held 
a  prearranged  press  conference  in  the 
corridor  of  the  Old  Senate  Offlce  Build- 
ing just  outside  the  Agricultural  Commit- 
tee room.  The  Secretary  gave  to  the  press 
one  of  the  most  ridiculous  and  mislead- 
ing statements  that  any  Cabinet  officer 
ever  issued. 

The  Secretary  undertook  to  show  that 
everything  bad  for  the  farmer  had  been 
done  by  the  Republicans  and  everything 
good  for  the  fanner  had  been  done  by  the 
Democrats.  He  then  went  on  to  say: 

F.irmers  got  .i  good  taste  of  runaway  pro- 
duction under  the  previous  Republican  Ad- 
ministration. It  look  six  years  to  clear  away 
the  surplus  legacy,  and  every  step  was  dog- 
gedly opposed  by  the  Republican  leadership 
in  Congress.  Five  major  farm  acts  have  been 
passed  by  the  Congress  from  1961  through 
1965.  And  because  of  them  farm  Income, 
while  less  than  it  should  be.  Is  50  percent 
greater  than  it  was  in  1960.  Proposed  by  two 
Democratic  Presidents,  the  ucU  were  passed 
in  Congress  by  heavy  Democratic  majorities. 

What  the  Secretary  failed  to  say  was 
that  the  administration  in  1961  asked 
for  virtually  totalitarian  controls  over 
agriculture  and  was  opposed  then  by  both 
Democrats  and  Republicans  in  Congress. 
A  majority  of  both  parties  oppo.sed  the 
Secretary  and  he  did  not  get  the  legisla- 
tion he  asked  for.  Instead,  he  got  more 
workable,  reasonable^  and  moderate  leg- 
islation. 

The  Secretary  {Minted  out  this  after- 
noon, however,  that  farm  income,  while 
less  than  it  should  be,  is  50  percent  great- 
er than  it  was  in  1960.  He  failed  to  point 
out  that  the  cost  of  things  the  farmer 
buys  has  increased  so  much  faster  than 
has  farm  income  that  prices  of  farm 
products  have  dropped  from  80  percent 
of  parity  in  1961  to  74  percent  last  year. 
These  are  the  At'riculture  Department's 
own  figures.  And  I  believe  that  it  has 
been  at  about  74  percent  so  far  this  year. 
So.  I  think  the  farmer  is  infinitely  worse 
off  now  as  far  as  true  values  are  con- 
cerned than  he  was  when  the  Secretary 
took  over  in  1961. 

However,  that  is  not  the  worst  of  it. 
What  happens  when  farm  parity  income 
hits  the  skids  as  it  has  done  since  1961? 
Farmers  are  forced  out  of  business. 

Here  is  another  fact  the  Secretary 
failed  to  point  out — that  whereas  there 
were  3.800,000  farmers  making  a  living 
on  the  farm  in  1961,  742.000  of  them  have 
been  forced  out  of  business  in  the  last  7 
years.  The  figures  which  the  Department 
furnishes  reveal  that  less  than  3  million 
farmers  remain  on  the  farm  today. 
Twenty-flve  percent  of  the  farmers  of 
our  country  in  1961  have  been  forced  out 
of  business  during  this  period  in  which 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  states  they 
have  been  making  such  gains. 

The  Secretary  released  figures  showing 
the  increase  in  net  income.  However,  he 
did  not  release  the  figures  showing  the 
increase  in  net  costs.  So,  by  their  own 
figures,  the  farmers  are  much  worse  off 
than  they  were  in  1961. 


Tliat  is  all  the  material  that  I  have  had 
time  to  prepare  in  just  the  last  few  min- 
utes, but  I  thought  I  had  better  set  the 
record  straight  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  Secretai-y  had  made  his  statement. 

The  Secretary  brags  about  forcing  25 
percent  of  the  American  farmers  out  of 
production.  When  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture says  that  the  farmers  have  an 
increased  net  income,  he  simply  ignores 
the  fact  that  the  increase  in  costs  have 
exceeded  the  increase  in  income  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  farmer  is  definitely 
worse  off  than  he  was  7  years  ago. 

The  only  solution  offered  by  the  ad- 
ministration is:  "If  we  had  complete 
controls,  totalitarian  controls,  over  the 
farmer,  he  would  be  living  on  easy 
street."  However,  so  far  both  the  Re- 
publicans and  the  Democrats  in  Con- 
i,ress  have  liad  enough  sense  not  to  urant 
those  controls  which  the  Department  has 
been  requesting. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  OPERATIONS 
BY  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  211)  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
to  examine,  investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to  foreign  assistance  operations  by 
the  Federal  Government,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  without  amend- 
ment: and  from  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  with  an  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  is  on  page  2. 
line  20,  after  the  word  "exceed"  strike 
out  "$125,000"  and  insert  "$105,000";  so 
as  to  make  the  resolution  read: 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  or  any  duly  authorized  sub- 
committee thereof.  Is  authorized  under  sec- 
tions 134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  in 
accordance  with  its  Jurisdiction,  specified  by 
rtile  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  examine,  Investigate,  and  make  a  com- 
plete study  of  any  and  all  matters  pertaining 
to  the  operation  of  foreign  assistance  activi- 
ties by  the  Federal  Government,  with  a  view 
to  determining  the  economy  and  efficiency  of 
such  activities. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1968, 
through  January  31,  1969.  Is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
\nsable:  (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minor- 
ity Is  authorized  at  Ite  discretion  to  select 
one  person  for  appointment,  and  the  person 
so  selected  shall  be  appointed  and  his  com- 
pensation shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross 
rate  shall  not  be  less  by  more  than  $2,300 
than  the  highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any  other 
employee:  and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of 
the  heads  of  the  departments  or  agencies  con- 
cerned, and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, to  utilize  the  reimbursable 
services,  information,  facilities,  and  person- 
nel of  any  of  the  departments  or  agences  of 
the  Qovemment. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings upon  the  study  and  investigation  au- 
thorized by  this  resolution,  together  with  Its 
recommendations  for  such  legislation  as  It 
deems  advisable,  to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date,  but  not  later  than  January 
31.  1969. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 


this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$106,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The    resolution,    as    amended,    was 
agreed  to. 

ORIGIN    OF    RESEARCH    AND 
DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAMS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  227)  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  to 
study  the  origin  of  research  and  devel- 
opment programs  financed  by  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, without  amendment ;  and  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
with  an  amendment. 

The  amendment  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  is  on  page  3, 
line  14,  after  the  word  "exceed"  strike 
out  •  $87,000'  and  insert  '$85,000";  so  as 
to  make  the  resolution  read: 

Resolved.  That  in  holding  hearings,  report- 
ing such  hearings,  and  making  investigations 
as  authorized  by  section  134  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  and  In  ac- 
cordance with  Its  Jurisdiction  under  rule 
XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
or  any  subcommittee  thereof.  Is  authorized, 
from  February  1.  1968.  through  January  31, 
1969.  to  make  studies  as  to  the  efficiency  and 
economy  of  operations  of  all  branches  and 
functions  of  the  Government  with  particular 
reference  to: 

(1)  the  operations  of  research  and  devel- 
opment programs  financed  by  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government,  In- 
cluding research  in  economics  and  social 
science,  as  well  as  the  basic  sciences,  blo- 
medlclne.  research,  and  technology; 

(2)  review  those  programs  now  being  car- 
ried out  through  contracts  with  higher  edu- 
cational Institutions  and  private  organiza- 
tions, corporations,  and  individuals  to  de- 
termine the  need  for  the  establishment  of 
national  research,  development,  and  man- 
power policies  and  programs.  In  order  to 
bring  about  Government-wide  coordination 
and  elimination  of  overlapping  and  dupli- 
cation of  scientific  and  research  activities; 
and 

(3)  examine  existing  research  Information 
operations,  the  Impact  of  Federal  research 
and  development  programs  on  the  economy 
and  on  insUtutlons  of  higher  learning,  and 
to  recommend  the  establishment  of  programs 
to  Insure  a  more  equitable  distribution  of 
research  and  development  contracts  among 
such  Institutions  and  among  the  States. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee,  from  February  1.  1968,  to 
January  31.  1969.  inclusive.  Is  authorized — 

(1)  to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems 
advisable: 

(2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary  basis  and 
fix  the  compensation  of  technical,  clerical, 
and  other  assistants  and  consultants:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  minority  of  the  committee 
is  authorized  at  its  discretion  to  select  one 
employee  for  appointment,  and  the  person  so 
selected  shall  be  appointed  and  his  compen- 
sation shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate 
shall  not  be  less  by  more  than  $2,300  than 
the  highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  em- 
ployee: and 

(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  head  of 
the  department  or  agency  concerned,  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, to  utilize  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the 
services.  Information,  facilities,  and  person- 
nel of  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
Government. 
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Sec.  3.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $85,- 
000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was  agreed 


to. 


RELATIONSHIPS  BETWEEN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  AND  STATES  AND 
MUNICIPALITIES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  221)  authorizing  a 
study  of  intergovernmental  relation- 
ships between  the  United  States  and  the 
States  and  municipalities,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  without  amend- 
ment; and  fr<Mn  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  with  an  amendment. 

The  amendment  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  is  on  page  2, 
line  23,  after  the  word  "exceed"  strike 
out  "$148,000,"  and  insert  "$130,000";  so 
as  to  make  the  resolution  read: 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof.  Is  authorized  under 
sections  134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and 
In  accordance  with  Its  Jurisdiction  specified 
by  subsection  1(J)(2)(D)  of  rule  XXV  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  examine, 
investigate,  and  make  a  complete  study  of 
intergovernmental  relationship  between  the 
United  States  and  the  States  and  municipal- 
ities. Including  an  evaluation  of  studies,  re- 
ports, and  recommendations  made  thereon 
and  submitted  to  the  Congress  by  the  Advis- 
ory Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  86-380.  approved  by  the  President  on 
September  24.  1959.  as  amended  by  Public 
Law  89-733.  approved  by  the  President  on 
November  2,  1966. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1.  1968,  to 
January  31,  1969,  inclusive,  is  authorize  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable: (2)  to  employ  ujjon  a  temporary 
l>asls,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants :  Provided,  That  the  minority 
Is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for  ap- 
p>olntment.  and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  $2,300  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
ComnUttee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  Informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  Its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31,  1969. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$130,000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The    resolution,    as    amended,    was 
agreed  to. 

STUDY  OF  CERTAIN  ASPECTS  OF 
NATIONAL  SECURITY  AND  IN- 
TERNATIONAL OPERATIONS 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  212)  to  study 
certain  aspects  of  national  security  and 


international  operations  was  considered 
and  agreed  to,  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  In  holding  hearings,  re- 
porting such  hearings,  and  making  investiga- 
tions as  authorized  by  section  134  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  and 
m  accordance  with  Its  Jurisdiction  under  rule 
XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
or  any  subcommittee  thereof.  Is  authorized, 
from  February  1.  1968,  through  January  31, 
1969,  to  make  studies  as  to  the  efficiency  and 
economy  of  operations  of  all  branches  and 
functions  of  the  Government  with  particular 
reference  to: 

(1)  the  effectiveness  of  present  national 
security  methods,  staffing,  and  processes  as 
tested  against  the  requirements  Imposed  by 
the  rapidly  mounting  complexity  of  national 
security  problems: 

(2>  the  capacity  of  present  national  secu- 
rity staffing,  methods,  and  processes  to  make 
full  use  of  the  Nation's  resources  of  knowl- 
edge, talents,  and  skills; 

(3)  the  adequacy  of  present  intergovern- 
mental relationships  between  the  United 
States  and  International  organizations  of 
which  the  United  States  is  a  member;   and 

(4)  legislative  and  other  proposals  or 
means  to  Improve  these  methods,  processes, 
and  relationships. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee,  from  February  1.  1968.  to 
January  31,  1969,  Inclusive.  Is  authorized — 

( 1 )  to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems 
advisable; 

(2)  to  employ,  upon  a  temporary  basis,  and 
fix  the  compensation  of  technical,  clerical, 
and  other  assistants  and  consultants:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  minority  of  the  committee  is 
authorized  at  Its  discretion  to  select  one 
employee  for  apjjolntment,  and  the  person 
so  selected  shall  be  appointed  and  his  com- 
pensation shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross 
rate  shall  not  be  less  by  more  than  $2,300 
than  the  highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any  other 
employee;   and 

(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  head  of 
the  department  or  agency  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services. 
Information,  facilities,  and  personnel  of  any 
department  or  agency  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$90,000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  INVESTIGA- 
TIONS BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  219)  authoriz- 
ing certain  investigations  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  was 
considered  and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof.  Is  authorized  under 
sections  134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and 
m  accordance  with  Its  Jurisdictions  specified 
by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  examine,  Investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  Including  na- 
tional parks  and  recreation  areas;  Indian 
affairs;  Irrigation  and  reclamation;  water  and 
power  resources;  minerals,  materials,  and 
fuels;  public  lands;  environmental  studies: 
and  territories  and  Insular  affairs. 

Sec.  2.  Pursuant  to  Its  authority  under 
section  134(a)  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  the  com- 
mittee is  authorized  to  require  by  subpena 
or  otherwise  the  attendance  of  such  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  such  correspondence, 
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books,  papers,  documents,  and  to  take  such 
tesUmony  on  matters  wltbln  lU  jurisdiction 
M  It  deems  advisable. 

Sac.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  thU  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1.  1968,  to  Jan- 
uary 31.  1969.  Inciuslve,  U  authorized  (1)  to 
make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  advisa- 
ble; (2)  to  employ,  upon  a  temporary  basis, 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  aaslatanU  and 
consultants:  Provided.  That  the  minority  Is 
authorized  to  select  one  person  for  appoint- 
ment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall  be  ap- 
pointed and  his  compensation  shall  be  so 
fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less  by 
more  than  93.300  than  the  highest  gross  rate 
paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  ( 3 )  with  the 
prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  departments 
or  agencies  concerned,  and  the  Committee  on 
Btilea  and  Administration,  to  utilize  the  re- 
imbursable services.  Information,  facilities, 
and  personnel  of  any  of  the  departments  or 
agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sac.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  tl25.- 
000.  shaU  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 


STUDY  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE  PRAC- 
TICE AND  PROCEDURE 

The  resohitlon  <S.  Res.  232)  to  study 
administrative  practice  and  procedure, 
and  for  other  purTXMes.  was  considered 
and  agreed  to.  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Conmiittee  on  the 
Judiciary,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee thereof.  Is  authorized  under  sections 
lS4(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorgan- 
ization Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and  In  ac- 
cordance with  lU  Jurisdictions  specified  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  make  a  full  and  complete  study  and 
Investigation  of  administrative  practices  and 
procedures  within  the  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  United  States  In  the  exercise 
of  their  rulemaking,  licensing.  Investigatory, 
law  enforcement,  and  adjudicatory  functions. 
Including  a  study  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act.  with  a  view 
to  determining  whether  additional  legisla- 
tion Is  required  to  provide  for  the  fair,  im- 
partial, and  effective  performance  of  such 
functions. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee,  from  February  1.  1968.  to 
January  31.  1969.  inclusive.  Is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
.basis  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
land  consultants:  Provided.  That  the  minority 
is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for  ap- 
pointment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  bis  gross  rate  shall  not  be 
less  by  more  than  •2.300  than  the  highest 
gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and 
(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of 
the  departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
to  utilize  the  reimbursable  services.  Informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
department*  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sac.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its 
fiwtitnga,  together  with  its  recommendations 
for  leglslaUon  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not   later   than   January   31,    1969. 

Sac.  4.  Expenses  of  the  conunlttee  \inder 
thU  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  9200.- 
000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 


ANTITRUST  AND  MONOPOLY  LAWS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  233)  to  investigate 
antltrtist    and    monopoly    laws    of    the 


United  States,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
without  amendment;  and  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  with 
an  amendment. 

The  amendment  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  is  on  page 
3,  line  4.  after  the  word  "exceed"  strike 
out  '$587,500"  and  insert  "$560,000";  so 
as  to  make  the  resolution  read: 

Reaolx>«d.  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommit- 
tee thereof.  Is  authorized  under  sections 
134(a)  and  136  of  the  LegUlatlve  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and  In  accord- 
ance with  Its  Jurisdictions  specified  by  rule 
XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
to  make  a  complete,  comprehensive,  and 
continuing  study  and  Investigation  of  un- 
lawful restrainu  and  monopolies,  and  of  the 
antitrust  and  monopoly  laws  of  the  United 
States,  their  administration,  Interpretation, 
operation,  enforcement,  and  effect,  and  to  de. 
termlne  and  from  time  and  time  redetermine 
the  nature  and  extent  of  any  legislation 
which  may  be  necessary  or  desirable  for — 

( 1 )  clarification  of  existing  law  to  elim- 
inate conflicts  and  uncertainties  where  nec- 
essary: 

(2)  improvement  of  the  administration 
and  enforcement  of  existing  laws;  and 

(3)  supplementation  of  existing  law  to 
provide  any  additional  substantive,  pro- 
cedural, or  organizational  legislation  which 
may  be  needed  for  the  attainment  of  the 
fundamental  objects  of  the  laws  and  the 
efficient  administration  and  enforcement 
thereof 

Ssc  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  I,  1968,  to 
January  31,  1909.  Inclusive.  U  authorized 
( 1 )  to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems 
advisable:  (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided.  That  the  minority 
Is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for  ap- 
pointment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  hU  groaa  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  92.300  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Conunlttee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
to  utilize  the  reimbursable  services.  Infor- 
mation, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of 
the  departments  or  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  Its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  pracUcable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January   31,    1969. 

Sac.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
9660.000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

The  amendments  was  agreed  to. 
The     resolution,     as    amended,    was 
agreed  to. 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  A  STUDY  OF 
MATTERS  PERTAINING  TO  CON- 
STITUTIONAL   AMENDMENTS 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  235)  authoriz- 
ing a  study  of  matters  pertaining  to  con- 
stitutional aunendments  was  considered 
and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 
S.  Ras.  235 

Reaolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof.  Is  authorized  under  sections  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  a*  amended,  and  In  accordance  with 
lU  Jurisdictions  specified  by  rule  XXV  of  the 


Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  examine. 
Investigate,  and  make  a  complete  study  of 
any  and  all  matters  pertaining  to  constitu- 
tional amendments. 

Sac.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1.  1968.  to 
January  31.  1969.  Inclusive,  is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable: (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided.  That  the  minor- 
ity is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for  ap- 
pointment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  92.300  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  beads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
ConuiUttee  on  Rtiles  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services.  Informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sac.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  ac- 
tivities and  findings,  together  with  Its  recom- 
mendations for  legislation  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable, to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date,  but  not  later  than  January  31, 
1969. 

Sac.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  9110,- 
000  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  RIGHTS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  <S.  Res.  236)  to  Investigate 
matters  pertaining  to  constitutional 
rights  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  without 
amendment;  and  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  with  an 
amendment. 

The  amendment  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  is  on  page  2, 
line  15,  after  the  word  "exceed"  strike  out 
••$228,000"  and  insert  "$210,000";  so  as  to 
make  the  resolution  read: 

Reiolved.  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subconunlttee 
thereof.  Is  authorized  under  sections  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946.  as  amended,  and  In  accordance  with 
Its  Jurisdictions  specified  by  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  examine.  In- 
vestigate, and  make  a  complete  study  of  any 
and  all  matters  pertaining  to  constitutional 
rights. 

Sac.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1968,  to 
January  31,  1969,  Inclusive,  Is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  advis- 
able; (2)  to  employ,  upon  a  temporary  basis, 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants:  Provided.  That  the  minority  Is 
authorized  to  select  one  person  for  appoint- 
ment, and  the  peraon  so  selected  shall  be  ap- 
pointed and  his  compensation  shall  be  so 
fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less  by 
more  than  92.300  than  the  highest  gross  rate 
paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3)  with  the 
prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  departments 
or  agencies  concerned,  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  utilize  the  re- 
imbursable services.  Information,  facilities, 
and  personnel  of  any  of  the  departments  or 
agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sac.  3.  The  conunlttee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  Its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31,  1969. 

Sac.  4.  Expenses  of  the  conmiittee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
9210.000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
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The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The    resolution,     as    amended,    was 
agreed  to. 


STUDY  OP  THE  SEPARATION  OP 
POWERS  UNDER  THE  CONSTITU- 
TION 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  245)  to  make  a  full 
and  complete  study  of  the  separation  of 
powers  under  the  Constitution,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment; 
and  from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  with  an  amendment. 

The  amendment  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  is  on  page  2, 
line  21,  after  the  word  "exceed"  strike 
out  "$125,000"  and  insert  "$90,000";  so 
as  to  make  the  resolution  read : 
8.  Res.  245 
Resolved.  That  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof,  is  authorized  under  sections  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended,  and  In  accordance  with 
its  JurlsdlcUons  specified  by  riUe  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  make  a  full 
and  complete  study  of  the  separation  of 
powers  between  the  executive.  Judicial,  and 
legislative  branches  of  Government  provided 
by  the  Constitution,  the  manner  In  which 
power  has  been  exercised  by  each  branch  and 
the  extent,  if  any.  to  which  any  branch  or 
branches  of  the  Government  may  have  en- 
croached upon  the  powers,  functions,  and 
duties  vested  In  any  other  branch  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  i,  1968,  to 
January  31,  1969,  Inclusive,  Is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  advis- 
able: (2)  to  employ,  upon  a  temporary  basis, 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants:  Provided.  That  the  minority  Is 
authorized  to  select  one  person  for  appoint- 
ment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall  be  ap- 
pointed and  his  compensation  shall  be  so 
fixed  that  his  groas  rate  shall  not  be  less  by 
more  than  92,300  than  the  highest  gross  rate 
paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3)  with  the 
prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments or  agencies  concerned,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  to  uti- 
lize the  reimbursable  services.  Information, 
facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the  de- 
partments or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sac.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date,  but  not  later  than  January  31,  1969. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
•90,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


thereof,  is  authorized  under  sections  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended,  and  in  accordance  with 
Ite  Jurisdiction  specified  by  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  examine. 
Investigate,  and  make  a  complete  study  of 
criminal  laws  and  procedures. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1968,  to 
January  31,  1969,  Inclusive,  Is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ  on  a  temporary  basis 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minority  is 
authorized  to  select  one  person  for  appoint- 
ment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall  be 
appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be  so 
fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less  by 
more  than  92,300  than  the  highest  gross  rate 
paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3)  with 
the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  de- 
partment or  agency  concerned  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  to  util- 
ize the  reimbursable  services.  Information, 
facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the  depart- 
ments or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  Its  recommendations  for 
such  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31,  1969. 

Sec.  4.  The  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
9120.000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  by  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The    resolution,     as    amended,     was 
agreed  to. 


to 


The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was  agreed 


CRIMINAL  LAWS  AND  PROCEDURES 
The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res,  237)  to  Investigate 
criminal  laws  and  procedures,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment;  and 
from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, with  an  amendment. 

The  amendment  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  is  on  page  2, 
line  16,  after  the  word  "exceed"  strike 
out  "$130,000"  and  Insert  "$120,000";  so 
as  to  make  the  resolution  read: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 


CONSIDERATION  OP  MATTERS  PER- 
TAINING TO  FEDERAL  CHARTERS, 
HOLIDAYS,  AND  CELEBRATIONS 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  234)  to  con- 
sider matters  pertaining  to  Federal  char- 
ters, holidays,  and  celebrations  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 
s.  Res.  234 
Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee thereof.  Is  authorized  under  sections 
134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  In  ac- 
cordance with  Its  jurisdiction  specified  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  consider  all  matters  pertaining  to  Fed- 
eral charters,  holidays,  and  celebrations. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1968  to 
January  31,  1969,  inclusive.  Is  authorized  to 
(1)  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assist- 
ants and  consultants;  and  (3)  with  the  prior 
consent  of  the  heads  of  the  departments  or 
agencies  concerned  and  the  Conunlttee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  utilize  the 
reimbursable  services,  information,  facilities 
and  personnel  of  any  of  the  departments  or 
agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  Expenses  of  the  conunlttee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  98.500 
shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 


of  1946,  as  amended,  and  In  accordance  with 
Its  Jurisdiction  specified  by  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  conduct  a 
study  and  examination  of  the  administration, 
practice,  and  procedures  of  the  Federal  Ju- 
dicial system  with  a  view  to  determining  the 
legislation.  If  any.  which  may  be  necessary  or 
desirable  In  order  to  Improve  the  operations 
of  the  Federal  courts  In  the  Just  and  ex- 
peditious adjudication  of  the  cases,  con- 
troversies, and  other  matters  which  may  be 
brought  before  them. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1968,  to 
January  31,  1969,  Inclusive.  Is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis  professional,  technical,  clerical,  and 
other  assistants  and  consultants:  Provided, 
That  the  minority  Is  authorized  to  select  one 
person  for  appointment,  and  the  person  so 
selected  shall  be  appointed  and  his  compen- 
sation shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rule 
shall  not  be  lees  by  more  than  92,300  than 
the  highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  em- 
ployee; and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the 
heads  of  departments  and  agencies  con- 
cerned, and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  to  utilize  the  reimbursable, 
services.  Information,  facilities,  and  person- 
nel of  any  of  the  departments  or  agencies  of 
the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  lU  find- 
ings, together  with  Its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31,  1969. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  9203,- 
000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 


STUDY  AND  EXAMINATION  OP  THE 
FEDERAL  JUDICIAL  SYSTEM 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  239)  to  study 
and  examine  the  Federal  Judicial  system 
was  considered  and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof,  is  authorized  under  sections  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 


IMMIGRATION    AND   NATURALIZA- 
TION 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  238)  to  study  matters 
pertaining  to  immigration  and  naturali- 
zation, which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  without 
amendment;  and  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  with  an 
amendment. 

The  amendment  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  is  on  page  2, 
line  16,  after  the  word  "exceed"  strike 
out  "$185,000"  and  Insert  "$170,000";  so 
as  to  make  the  resolution  read : 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof,  is  authorized  under  sections  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  in  accordance 
with  Its  Jurisdiction  specified  by  rule  XXV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  to  ex- 
amine, InvesUgate,  and  make  a  complete 
study  of  any  and  all  matters  pertaining  to 
Immigration  and  naturalization. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee,  from  February  i,  1968,  to  Jan- 
uary 31,  1969,  inclusive,  U  authorized  (1)  to 
make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  advis- 
able; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary  basis, 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minority  la 
authorized  to  select  one  person  for  appoint- 
ment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall  be 
appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be  so 
fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  92,300  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utUlze  the  reimoursable  services,  informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 
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Sbc.  3.  The  commttt«e  shall  report  Ita  find- 
ings, together  with  Its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31.  1969 

Sbc.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $170.- 
000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was  agreed 


to. 


INVESTIGATION  OP  THE  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION, OPERATION.  AND  EN- 
FORCEMENT OP  THE  INTERNAL 
SECURITY  ACT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  reso- 
lution 'S.  Re.s.  248'  to  Investigate  the 
administration,  operation,  and  enforce- 
ment of  the  Internal  Security  Act.  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment; 
and  from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  with  an  amendment. 

The  amendment  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  is  on  page  2, 
hne  23.  after  the  word  "exceed"  strike  out 
"$426,800"  and  Insert  "$400,000 ';  so  as  to 
make  the  resolution  read: 
S.  Res.  248 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof,  is  authorized  under  sections  134(a) 
and  U6  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946.  as  amended,  and  In  accordance  with 
Its  Jurisdiction  specified  by  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  insofar  as  they 
relate  to  the  authority  of  the  committee,  to 
make  a  complete  and  continuing  study  and 
Investigation  of  (1)  the  administration,  op- 
eration, and  enforcement  of  the  Internal 
Security  Act  of  1950.  as  amended:  (2)  the 
administration,  operation,  and  enforcement 
of  other  laws  relating  to  espionage,  sabotage, 
and  the  protection  of  the  Internal  security  of 
the  United  States;  and  (3)  the  extent,  nature, 
and  effect  of  subversive  activities  In  the 
United  States,  Its  territories  and  possessions. 
Including,  but  not  limited  to.  espionage, 
sabotage,  and  Infiltration  by  persons  who  are 
or  may  be  under  the  domination  of  the 
foreign  government  or  organizations  con- 
trolling the  world  Communist  movement  or 
any  other  movement  seeking  to  overthrow 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  by 
force  and  violence. 

Sec.  2.  Por  the  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1968,  to 
January  31,  1969,  Inclusive,  Is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary  basis 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants:  Provided.  That  the  minority  Is 
authorized  to  select  one  person  for  appoint- 
ment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall  be 
appolntJM  and  his  compensation  shall  be  so 
fixed  thi|  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less  by 
more  than  $2,300  than  the  highest  gross  rate 
paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3)  with  the 
prior  (^nsent  of  the  beads  of  the  depart- 
ments or  agencies  concerned,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services.  Information, 
facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the  depart- 
ments or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

S«c.  3  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $400,- 
000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The     resolution,    as    amended,     was 
agreed  to. 


JUVENILE    DELINQUENCY 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  240)  to  Investigate 
juvenile  delinquency,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Judiciary, 
without  amendment ;  and  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration, 
with  an  amendment. 

The  amendment  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  is  on  page  3. 
line  2,  after  the  word  "exceed"  strike  out 
"$235,000"  and  insert  "$225,000",  so  as 
to  maike  the  resolution  read: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof.  Is  authorized  under  section  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended,  and  In  accordance  with 
its  Jurisdictions  specified  by  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  examine,  in- 
vestigate, and  make  a  complete  study  of  any 
and  all  matters  pertaining  to  Juvenile  delin- 
quency In  the  United  States,  including  ^a) 
the  extent  and  character  of  Juvenile  delin- 
quency In  the  United  States  and  Its  causes 
and  contributing  factors;  (b)  the  adequacy 
o(  existing  provisions  of  law.  Including  chap- 
ters 402  and  403  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code,  In  dealing  with  youthful  offend- 
ers of  Federal  laws;  ( c  |  sentences  Imposed  on. 
or  other  correctional  action  taken  with  re- 
spect to.  youthful  offenders  by  Federal  courts, 
and  (d)  the  extent  to  which  Juveniles  are 
violating  Federal  laws  relating  to  the  sale 
or   use  of   narcotics. 

Ssc.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee,  from  February  1.  1968.  to 
January  31,  1969,  Inclusive.  Is  authorized 
(1)  to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems 
advisable;  (2)  to  employ,  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided.  That  the  minority 
is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for  ap- 
pointment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  S2,300  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  de- 
partments or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  Its  recommendations  for 
legislation,  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31,  1969. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $225,- 
000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The     resolution,     as    amended.    was> 
agreed  to. 

INVESTIGATION  OF  NATIONAL 
PENITENTIARIES 

The  resolution  <S.  Res.  242)  to  investi- 
gate national  penitentiaries  was  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to,  as  follows : 
S.  Res.  242 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof.  Is  authorized  under  sections  134(a) 
and  138  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended,  and  In  accordance  with 
Its  JurlsdlcUon  specified  by  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  examine.  In- 
vestigate, and  Inspect  national  penitentiaries. 

Sbc.  2.  Por  the  purpose  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1.  1968,  to  Jan- 
uary 31,   1960.   inclusive,   Is  authorized    (1) 


to  make  suoh  expenditures  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ,  upon  a  temporary 
basis  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants;  and  (3)  with  the  prior  con- 
sent of  the  heads  of  the  departments  or  agen- 
cies concerned,  and  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  to  utilize  the  reimburs- 
able services,  information,  facilities,  and  per- 
sonnel of  any  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  Its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31,  1969. 

Sec  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $5,000. 
shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
ohalrman  of  the  committee. 


EXAMINATION  AND  REVIEW  OF  THE 
STATUTES  RELATING  TO  PAT- 
ENTS, TRADEMARKS.  AND  COPY- 
RIGHTS 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  241 )  to  examine 
and  review  the  statutes  relating  to  pat- 
ents, trademarks,  and  copyrights  was 
considered  and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof,  is  authorized  under  sections  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and  in  accordance 
with  Ite  Jurisdiction  specified  by  nile  XXV  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  con- 
duct a  full  and  complete  examination  and 
review  of  the  administration  of  the  Patent 
Oflloe  and  a  complete  examination  and  re- 
view of  the  statutes  relating  to  patients, 
trademarks,  and  copyrights. 

Sbc.  2.  Por  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1968,  to 
January  31,  1969,  Inclusive,  Is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable; (21  to  employ,  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minor- 
ity is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for  ap- 
pointment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  $2,300  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Conunlttee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  ser\ices,  informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  Its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31.  1969. 

Sbc.  4.  E:xpenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$110,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


PROBLEMS  CREATED  BY  FLOW  OF 
REFUGEES  AND  ESCAPEES  FROM 
COMMUNISTIC  TYRANNY 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  243)  to  investigate 
problems  created  by  the  flow  of  refugees 
and  escapees  from  communistic  tyranny, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  without  amend- 
ment; and  from  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  with  an  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  is  on  page  2, 
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line  17,  after  the  word  "exceed"  strike 
out  "$108,215"  and  insert  "$105,400";  so 
as  to  make  the  resolution  read: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommit- 
tee thereof,  is  authorized  under  sections  134 
(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  Its  Jurisdiction  specified  by  rule 
XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
to  examine,  investigate,  and  make  a  com- 
plete study  of  any  and  all  matters  pertaining 
to  the  problems  created  by  the  fiow  of  refu- 
gees and  escapees. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1968,  to 
January  31,  1969.  Inclusive,  is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ,  on  a  temporary  basis, 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minority  is 
authorized  to  select  one  person  for  appoint- 
ment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall  be 
appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be  so 
fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less  by 
more  than  $2,300  than  the  highest  gross  rate 
paid  to  any  other  employee:  and  (3)  with 
the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ment or  agency  concerned  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration,  to  utilize 
the  reimbursable  services,  information,  facil- 
ities, and  personnel  of  any  of  the  depart- 
ments or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  its  recommendations  for 
such  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31,  1969. 

Sec  4.  The  expenses  of  the  conmilttee  un- 
der this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$105,400.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  by  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The     resolution,     as     amended,     was 
agreed  to. 


STUDY  OF  REVISION  AND  CODIFI- 
CATION OF  THE  STATUTES  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  resolution  <S.  Res.  244)  to  study 
revision  and  codification  of  the  statutes 
of  the  United  States  was  considered  and 
agreed  to.  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  244 
Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subconamittee 
thereof,  is  authorized  under  sections  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  in  accordance 
with  its  Jurisdictions  specified  by  rule  XXV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  ex- 
amine, investigate,  and  make  a  complete 
study  of  any  and  all  matters  pertaining  to 
revision  and  codification  of  the  statutes  of 
the  United  States. 

Sec  2.  For  the  purpose  of  this  resolution 
the  committee  from  February  1,  1968,  to  Jan- 
uary 31,  1969,  Inclusive,  Is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expMidltures  as  It  deems  advis- 
able; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary  basis 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants:  Provided.  That  If  more  than  one 
counsel  is  employed,  the  minority  is  au- 
thorized to  select  one  person  for  appoint- 
ment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall  be 
appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be  so 
fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less  by 
more  than  $2,300  than  the  highest  rate  paid 
to  any  other  employee;  and  (3)  with  the 
prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments or  agencies  concerned,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  to  uti- 
lize the  reimbursable  services,  information, 
facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the  de- 
partments or  agencies  of  the  Government. 


Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  Its  recommendations,  to 
the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  January  31, 1969. 

Sec  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$46,500,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


PROFESSIONAL  AND  CLERICAL 
STAFF  POR  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
LABOR  AND  PUBLIC  WELFARE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  iS.  Res.  220)  to  provide  addi- 
tional professional  and  clerical  staff  for 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration ; 
and  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  with  amendments. 

The  amendments  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  are  on  page 
1.  line  3,  after  the  word  "employ"  insert 
"one  additional  assistant  chief  clerk,"  at 
the  beginning  of  line  4,  strike  out  "three" 
and  insert  "six";  and  in  the  same  line 
after  the  word  "and"  strike  out  "three" 
and  insert  "seven". 

The  amendments  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  are  on  page  1. 
line  9.  after  the  word  "of"  strike  out 
"Public  Law  4,  80th  Congress,  approved 
February  19,  1947,  as  amended";  and 
insert  "Public  Law  90-57,  approved  July 
28,  1967,  as  amended";  so  as  to  make  the 
resolution  read: 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Is  authorized  from  Feb- 
ruary 1.  1968.  through  January  31,  1969,  to 
employ  one  additional  assistant  chief  clerk, 
six  additional  professional  staff  members  and 
seven  additional  clerical  assistants,  to  be  paid 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  at 
rates  of  compensation  to  be  fixed  by  the 
chairman  in  accordance  with  section  202(e), 
as  amended,  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946,  and  the  provisions  of  Pub- 
lic Law  90-57.  approved  July  28.  1967,  as 
amended. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The     resolution,     as    amended,     was 
agreed  to. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  FUNDING  OF 
INDIAN  EDUCATION  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE OF  THE  LABOR  AND  PUBLIC 
WELFARE  COMMITTEE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  'S.  Res.  218)  to  authorize 
funding  of  Indian  Education  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration without  amendment;  and 
from  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare,  with  an  amendment. 

The  amendment  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  is  on  page  1. 
line  8.  after  the  word  "education"  strike 
out  "and  related  problems";  so  as  to 
make  the  resolution  read: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized  under 
sections  134  (a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  and 
in  accordance  with  its  Jurisdiction  specified 
by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  examine,  investigate,  and  make  a 


complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to  the  education  of  Indian  children. 

Sec  2.  Por  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1968,  to 
January  31,  1969,  Inclusive.  Is  authorized 
(1)  to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems 
advisable;  (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minority 
is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for  ap- 
pointment and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  $2,300  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services.  Informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government, 

Sec  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31,  1969. 

Sec  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  un- 
der this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$110,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was  agreed 


to 


PROVISION   FOR   THE   STUDY  OF 
MIGRATORY   LABOR 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  222)  to  provide 
for  the  study  of  migratory  labor  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to,  as  follows : 

S.  Res.  222 
Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized  under 
section  134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and 
in  accordance  wnth  Its  Jurisdictions  specified 
by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  examine.  Investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to  migratory  labor  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  such  matters  as  (a)  the  wages  of 
migratory  workers,  their  working  conditions, 
transportation  facilities,  housing,  health,  and 
educational  opportunities  for  migrants  and 
their  children.  (b|  the  nature  of  and  the  re- 
lationships between  the  programs  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  programs  of 
State  and  local  governments  and  the  activi- 
ties of  private  organizations  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  migratory  workers,  and  ici  the 
degree  of  additional  Federal  action  neces- 
sary in  this  area. 

Sec  2.  Por  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1968,  to  Jan- 
uary 31.  1969,  inclusive,  is  authorized  (1)  to 
make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  advisa- 
ble; (2)  to  employ,  upon  a  temporary  basis, 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minority  is 
authorized  to  select  one  person  for  appoint- 
ment and  the  person  so  selected  shall  be 
appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be  so 
fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less  by 
more  than  $2,300  than  the  highest  gross  rate 
paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3)  with 
the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments or  agencies  concerned,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  to  util- 
ize the  reimbursable  services,  information, 
facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the  de- 
partments or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  Its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31,  1969. 
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Sbc.  4.  Exp«nB«s  of  tb«  committee  under 
Lhla  reeoluUon,  which  shall  not  exceed  (76.- 
000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  POST  OFFICE  AND  CIVIL 
SERVICE  TO  MAKE  CERTAIN  IN- 
VESTIGATIONS 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  229)  authoriz- 
ing the  Committee  on  Post  Offlce  and 
Civil  Service  to  malce  certain  investiga- 
tions was  considered  and  agreed  to,  as 

follows : 

S.  Rss.  239 
Reaolvtd.  That  the  Committee  on  Poet  Of- 
flce and  Civil  Service,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subconmilttee  thereof,  la  authorized  under 
secUons  134(a)  and  136  of  the  LeglslaUve 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  a«  amended,  and 
In  accordance  with  Its  Jurladlctton  specified 
by  nile  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  to  examine,  Investigate,  and  conduct 
such  studies  as  may  be  deemed  necessary 
with  respect  to  any  and  all  aspects  of — 

(1)  the  postal  service,  including  studies 
of  mechanization,  modernization,  personnel 
policies,  utilization  of  manpower,  hours, 
wages,  work  schedules,  and  management 
techniques,,  designed  to  Improve  postal 
service  m  the  United  States; 

(2)  the  Federal  civil  service.  Including  re- 
tirement and  general  consideration  of  legis- 
lation to  Improve  the  quality  of  Federal 
employment  and  Federal  personnel  policies 
and  practices:  and 

(3)  committee  Jurisdiction  concerning 
the  census  and  the  collection  of  statistics. 

Sbc.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1.  1968.  until 
January  31.  1969,  inclusive.  Is  authorized 
(1)  to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems 
advisable:  (2)  to  employ  on  a  temporary  basis 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minority  Is 
amthorlzed  to  select  one  person  for  appoint- 
ment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall  be 
appointed  and  his- compensation  shall  be  so 
fixed  that  his  groes  rate  shall  not  be  less 
than  $2,300  than  the  highest  gross  rate  paid 
to  any  other  employee:  and  i3)  with  the 
prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies  concerned  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  to  uti- 
lize the  reimbursable  services.  Information, 
faculties,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the  de- 
partments or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  Its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practical  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31,  1969. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $150,- 
000.  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


PROVISION    OF    FUNDS     FOR    THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 

The  resolution  liS.  Res.  230)  to  provide 
funds  for  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  was  considered  and  agreed  to,  as 
follows: 

S.  Res.  230 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof.  Is  authorized  under  sections  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946.  as  amended,  and  in  accordance  with 
its  Jurisdictions  specified  by  rule  XXV  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  examine. 
Investigate,  and  make  a  complete  study  of 
any  and  all  matters  pertaining  to  flood  con- 
trol,  navigation,  rivers   and   harbors,   roads 


and  highways,  water  pollution,  air  pollution, 
public  buildings,  and  all  features  of  water 
resource  development  and  economic  growth. 

Sec  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee  from  February  1.  1968.  to 
January  31.  1969,  inclusive,  is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ,  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided.  That  the  minority 
is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for  ap- 
pointment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  $2,300  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3)  with 
the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments or  agencies  concerned,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  to  util- 
ize the  reimbursable  services.  Information, 
facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the  de- 
partments or  agencies  of   the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  Its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31.  1969. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $160.- 
000.00,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  CERTAIN  AD- 
DITIONAL STUDIES  BY  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  '  S.  Res.  250  >  to  authorize  cer- 
tain additional  studies  by  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  without  amendment;  and  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, with  an  amendment. 

The  amendment  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  is  on  page  1. 
line  3,  after  the  word  "Works"  insert 
■from  February  1.  1968.  to  January  31. 
1969.  inclusive";  so  as  to  make  the  reso- 
lution read: 

Resolved.  That,  in  furtherance  of  the  un- 
derstanding of  matters  coming  within  its 
Jurisdiction,  the  Committee  on  Public  Worlcs. 
from  February  1.  1968.  to  January  31.  1969. 
inclusive.  Is  authorized  to  contract  with  pub- 
lic and  private  agencies,  institutions,  and 
organizations  and  with  Individuals  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  a  study  or  studies  re- 
lating to  the  movement  of  commuter  traffic 
Into  and  out  of  the  Washington.  District  of 
Columbia,  metropolitan  area,  to  study  the 
relationship  between  highway  facilities  and 
other  modes  of  commuter  services  in  the 
movement  of  people  from  those  areas  beyond 
the  proposed  range  of  projected  mass  transit 
and  urban  freeway  facilities,  to  the  disposal 
of  solid  waste  originating  in  the  Washington. 
District  of  Columbia,  metropolitan  area  by 
such  manner  and  means  as  will  obviate  air 
and  water  pollution  in  the  Washington.  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  metropolitan  area,  all  de- 
signed to  measure  the  impact  of  proposals 
which  will  affect  various  programs  author- 
ized by  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  per- 
taining to  flood  control,  navigation,  rivers 
and  harbors,  roads  and  highways,  water 
pollution,  air  pollution,  solid  waste  disposal, 
public  buildings,  and  all  features  of  water 
resource  development  and  economic  growth: 
Provided,  however.  That  neither. the  conduct 
of  this  study  nor  any  of  its  observations, 
conclusions,  findings,  or  reconunendatlons 
shall  In  any  way  reexamine,  delay,  compete, 
or  interfere  with  the  rapid  transit  system 
planned  by  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
Area  Transit  Authority.  The  Committee  on 
Public  Work£  will   coordinate   Its  activities 


with  the  activities  of  other  committees  of 
the  Senate  having  legislative  Jurisdiction  re- 
lated to  the  general  subject  matter  of  the 
study  or  studies  to  be  undertaken. 

Sec.  3.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $135.- 
000.00,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate,  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was  agreed 


to. 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  ADDITIONAL 
FUNDS  FOR  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  PRIVILEGES  AND  ELECTIONS 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  210)  authoriz- 
ing additional  funds  for  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Privileges  and  Elections  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 
s.  Res.  210 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized  under 
sections  134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and 
In  accordance  with  its  Jurisdictions  specified 
by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate,  to  examine,  investigate,  and 
make  a  complete  study  of  any  and  all  mat- 
ters pertaining  to — 

( 1 )  the  elecUon  of  the  President.  Vice 
President,  or  Members  of  Congress; 

(2)  corrupt  practices: 

*   (3»  contested  elections; 

(4)  credentials  and  qualifications; 

(5)  Federal  elections  generally;  and 

(6)  prealdential  succession. 

Sec.  2.  Por  the  purpose  of  this  resolution, 
the  conunlttee,  from  February  1,  1968,  to 
January  31,  1969.  Inclusive.  Is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ,  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minor- 
ity Is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for 
appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall  be  app>olnted  and  his  comi>ensation 
shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall 
not  be  less  by  more  than  $2,300  than  the 
highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  em- 
ployee: and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of 
the  heads  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
concerned,  and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  to  utilize  the  reimbursable 
services.  Information,  facilities,  and  the  per- 
sonnel of  any  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  Its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  it  deenu  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31.  1969. 

Sec  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $150.- 
000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 


STUDY  OP  THE  STANDING  RULES 
OF  THE  SENATE 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  224)  to  study 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  was 
considered  and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  or  any  duly  authorized  •* 
subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized  under 
sections  134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and 
in  accordance  with  its  Jurisdiction  specified 
by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  examine.  Investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  United 
States  Senate. 
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Sbc,  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1968,  to 
January  31,  1969,  Inclusive,  Is  authorized 
(1)  to  make  such  expei^dltures  as  it  deems 
advisable;  (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assist- 
ants and  consultants :  Provided,  That  if  more 
than  one  counsel  is  employed,  the  minority 
Is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for  ap- 
pointment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  $2,300  than  the  highest  rate 
paid  to  any  other  employee:  and  (3)  with 
the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments or  agencies  concerned,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  its  recommendations,  to 
the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  January  31,  1969. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$67,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  ufton  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


PROBLEMS  OP  SMALL  AND  INDE- 
PENDENT BUSINESSES 

The  resolution  (8.  Res.  215)  authoriz- 
ing the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness to  make  a  complete  study  of  the 
problems  of  small  and  independent  busi- 
nesses was  considered  and  agreed  to,  as 
follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business.  In  carrying  out  the  duties 
Imposed  upon  it  by  S.  Res.  58,  Eighty-first 
Congress,  agreed  to  February  20.  1950.  as 
amended  and  supplemented,  is  authorized  to 
examine,  investigate,  and  make  a  complete 
study  of  the  problems  of  American  small 
and  independent  business  and  to  make  rec- 
ommendations concerning  those  problems  to 
the  appropriate  legislative  committees  of 
the  Senate. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1968,  to 
January  31,  1969,  Inclusive,  is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable: (2)  to  employ,  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assist- 
ants and  consultants;  and  (3)  with  the  prior 
consent  of  the  heads  of  the  departments  or 
agencies  concerned,  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  utilize  the  re- 
imbursable services,  information,  facilities 
and  personnel  of  any  of  the  departments  or 
agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  It  deems  advisable  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date. 

Sec.  4.  E^xpenaes  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $145,- 
000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


PROBLEMS  OF  THE  AGING 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  223)  to  provide  for 
the  study  of  the  problems  of  the  aging, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  with 
an  amendment,  on  page  3,  line  6,  after 
the  word  "exceed"  strike  out  "$230,000" 
and  insert  "$200,000";  so  as  to  make  the 
resolution  read : 

S.  Res.  223 
Resolved,  That  the  Special  Committee  on 
Aging,  established  by  the  Senaite  ReeoluUon 


33,  Eighty-seventh  Oongreas,  agreed  to  on 
February  13,  1961,  as  amended  and  supple- 
menit«d,  i«  hereby  extended  through  Janu- 
ary 31,  1969. 

Sec.  2.  It  shaU  be  the  duty  of  such  com- 
mittee to  make  a  full  and  complete  study  and 
investigation  of  any  and  all  matrtere  pertain- 
ing to  problems  and  opportunities  of  older 
people,  including  but  no^  limited  to,  prob- 
lems and  opportunlt-lee  of  maintaining  health, 
of  assuring  adequate  income,  of  finding  em- 
ployment, of  engaging  in  productive  and 
rewarding  activity,  of  securing  proper  hous- 
ing, and,  when  necessary,  of  obtaining  care 
or  assistance.  No  proposed  legislation  shall 
be  referred  to  such  committee,  and  such 
oommlbtee  shall  not  have  power  to  report  by 
bill  or  otherwise  have  leglsjative  Jurisdiction. 
Sec.  3.  The  said  committee,  or  any  duly 
authorized  subcommittee  thereof.  Is  authtM"- 
ized  to  sit  and  act  at  such  places  and  times 
during  the  sessions,  recesses,  and  adjourned 
periods  of  the  Senate,  to  require  by  subpena 
or  otherwise  the  attendance  of  such  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  such  books,  papers, 
and  documents,  to  administer  such  oaths,  to 
take  such  testimony,  to  procure  such  printing 
and  binding,  and  to  make  such  expenditures 
as  it  deems  advisable. 

Sec.  4.  A  noajority  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  or  any  subcommittee  thereof  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction 
of  business,  except  that  a  leeser  number,  to 
be  fixed  by  the  committee,  shall  constitute 
a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  taking  sworn 
testimony. 

Sec.  5.  For  purpKiees  of  this  resolution,  the 
conunlttee  is  authorized  (1)  to  employ  on  a 
temporary  basis  from  February  1,  1968, 
through  January  31,  1969,  such  technical, 
clerical,  or  other  assistants,  experts,  and  con- 
sultants as  it  deems  advisable:  Provided, 
That  the  minority  Is  authorized  to  select  one 
person  for  appointment,  and  the  person  so 
selected  shall  be  appointed  and  his  com- 
p>ensation  shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate 
shall  not  be  less  by  more  than  $2,300  than 
the  highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any  other 
employee:  and  (2)  with  the  prior  consent  of 
the  executive  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned and  the  Committee  on  Rules  ajid  Ad- 
ministration, to  employ  on  a  reimbursable 
basis  such  executive  branch  personnel  as  it 
deems  advisable. 

Sec.  6.  The  expenses  of  the  committee, 
which  shall  not  exceed  $200,000.  from  Feb- 
ruary 1.  1968.  through  January  31,  1969,  shall 
be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

Sec.  7.  The  committee  shall  report  the 
results  of  its  study  and  investigation,  to- 
gether with  such  recommendations  as  it  may 
deem  advisable,  to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date,  but  not  later  than  Jan- 
uary 31,  1969.  The  committee  shall  cease  to 
exist  at  the  close  of  business  on  January  31, 
1969. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The     resolution,     as    amended,     was 
agreed  to. 


SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  OR- 
GANIZATION OF  THE  CONGRESS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  247)  continuing  the 
Special  Committee  on  the  Organization 
of  the  Congress  through  December  31, 
1968,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, with  amendments  on  page  1,  line  4, 
after  the  word  "through"  strike  out 
"December  31,  1968"  and  insert  "Jime 
30,  1968";  in  :ine  9,  after  the  word 
"through"  strike  out  "December  31, 
1968"  and  Insert  "June  30.  1968";  at  the 
beginning  of  line  11,  strike  out  "Decem- 


ber 31,  1968"  and  insert  "June  30,  1968": 
and  in  the  same  line,  after  the  word 
"exceed"  strike  out  "$100,000"  and  in- 
sert "$50,000";  so  as  to  make  the  reso- 
lution read: 

Resolved,  That  the  Special  Committee  on 
the  Organization  of  the  Congress,  estab- 
lished by  S.  Res.  293.  Eighty-ninth  Congress, 
agreed  to  August  26,  1966  (as  amended  and 
supplemented).  Is  hereby  continued  through 
June  30,  1968. 

Sec.  2.  The  special  committee  is  hereby 
authorized  to  exercise  the  powers  conferred 
upon  it  by  section  2  of  S.  Res.  311,  Eighty- 
ninth  Congress,  agreed  to  October  17.  1966, 
through  June  30,  1968.  The  expenses  of  the 
special  committee  from  February  1,  1968, 
through  June  30,  1968.  shall  not  exceed 
$50,000,  and  shall  be  paid  from  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  ap- 
proved by  the  chairman  of  the  special  com- 
mittee. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was  agreed 
to. 

The  title  w£is  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  resolution  continuing  the  Special 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Congress  through  June  30,  1968." 


RECONSIDERATION  OP  VOTES  ON 
RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  reconsider  the  votes  by  which  all 
the  resolutions  were  agreed  to  today. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
for  the  reconsideration  of  those  votes  be 
laid  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  request  to  lay  on  the  table 
is  agreed  to. 


JUVENILE   DELINQUENCY  SUBCOM- 
MITTEES  1968  BUDGET 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
thank  Senators  for  adopting  Senate 
Resolution  240,  continuing  the  Sub- 
committee on  Juvenile  Delinquency. 

In  this  session,  we  have  already  be- 
gun important  hearings  on  LSD  and 
marihuana  control. 

We  must  plan  to  continue  the  hear- 
ings started  last  year  on  juvenile  auto 
theft. 

We  are  investigating  the  scandalous 
conditions  in  many  of  the  Nation's  ju- 
venile correctional  institutions. 

We  plan  hearings  on  the  mounting 
problem  of  youth  violence.  And,  we  must 
carry  on  and  complete  other  investiga- 
tions regarding  current  Federal  pro- 
grams on  the  control  and  prevention 
of  juvenile  delinquency. 

And,  finally,  we  must  obtain  the  pas- 
sage of  our  much-needed  firearms  legis- 
lation. 

Crime,  delinquency,  and  violence  arfe 
the  most  distressing  internal  problems 
facing  our  Nation. 

The  latest  Gallup  Poll,  released  on 
February  27,  1968,  shows  that  for  the 
first  time  crime,  delinquency,  and  law- 
lessness top  the  list  of  domestic  prob- 
lems which  concern  our  people. 

Every  Senator  knows  that  the  letters 
they  receive  on  the  crime  problem  re- 
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fleet  deep-seated  fears,  anxieties,  and 
often  sheer  panic  among  their  constitu- 
ents regarding  the  safety  of  their  chil- 
dren and  their  families. 

These  fears  are  backed  up  by  juvenile 
court  figures  and  FBI  statistics  on  youth 
crime  Both  have  registered  continuous 
increases  for  over  a  decade  with  another 
7-percent  spurt  In  1966. 

These  fears  among  the  public  are  in- 
tensified by  the  new  knowledge  that 
crimes  of  violence  apiong  young  people 
have  grown  even  more  drastically  than 
any  other  types  of  offenses.  While  ar- 
rests for  all  serious  crimes  for  the  under- 
18-year-old  group  have  increased  54  per- 
cent since  1960.  crimes  against  the  per- 
son have  soared  78  percent  during  the 
same   time. 

These  are  fears  that  cannot  and 
should  not  be  neglected  by  the  Congress. 
If  we  do,  we  will  seriously  undermine  the 
inner  strength  and  stability  of  the  Na- 
tion. 

I  am  pleased  the  Senate  acted  as  it 
did  because  delinquency  and  violence 
cannot  be.  wiped  out  overnighV  and  be- 
cause in  many  of  our  control  efforts,  we 
can  only  proceed  one  step  at  a  time. 

We  must  build  on  existing  laws  and 
past  accomplishments  and  we  must  re- 
act to  new  outbreaks  and  new  develop- 
ments. 

Last  year,  we  reported  a  strong  fire- 
arms bill  out  of  the  subcommittee.  Sen- 
ators know  that  this  has  been  one  of  the 
most  difficult  pieces  of  legislation  to  face 
Congress  in  a  long  time.  We  thought  we 
had  concluded  the  hearings,  that  all  the 
information  was  in,  then  the  administra- 
tion sent  down  a  new  amendment.  Sena- 
tor Hruska.  our  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber, introduced  two  other  bills  and  we 
were  forced  into  10  additional  days  of 
hearings  on  the  firearms  problem. 

In  this  session,  we  are  still  faced  with 
the  prospect  of  new  amendments  to  this 
bill  before  its  final  enactment. 

The  drug  problem  is  another  issue  that 
confronts  us  this  year. 

In  1963.  we  passed  the  drug  abuse  con- 
trol amendments,  and  in  1966  we  helped 
pass  the  Narcotic  Addict  Rehabilitation 
Act.  We  knew  then  that  the  subcommit- 
tee would  need  further  hearings  to  de- 
termine the  adequacy  of  these  laws  and 
to  determine  the  need  for  new  legislation. 

Recent  studies  on  LSD  have  shown  the 
possibility  that  this  drug  may  have  far 
reaching,  crippling  effects  on  generations 
yet  unborn. 

The  dramatic  increase  In  marihuana 
abuse  all  over  the  Nation  even  among 
young  people  of  high  school  age  demands 
a  new  look  at  the  Peceral  controls  over 
this  drug.  This  is  the  drug  causing  the 
most  serious  problems  among  our  youth 
and  yet  none  of  the  recent  proposals  in 
the  drug  field  attempt  to  review  our  laws 
and  controls  with  respect  to  marihuana. 

Another  hearing  we  must  have  in- 
volves juverUle  correctional  Institutions. 
We  are  rapidly  moving  into  a  period 
where  Increasingly  more  Federal  aid  is 
being  proposed  for  state  and  local  de- 
linquency control  and  treatment  pro- 
grams. Yet.  today  more  than  ever,  we 
receive  reports  of  scandalous  conditions 
and  intolerable  abuses  in  these  institu- 
tions. 


We  know  that  detention  homes  and 
training  schools  are  used  as  "dumping 
grounds"  for  young  people  by  many  Ju- 
venile courts. 

In  a  related  development,  we  must  now 
face  the  inadequacies  m  our  Nation's 
juvenile  court  procedures  as  highlighted 
by  the  Gauft  decision  of  1967.  In  this 
case,  the  Supreme  Court  struck  down  a 
number  of  unconstitutional  and  arbi- 
trary practices  in  an  Arizona  case  that 
could  have  been  found  almost  anywhere 
in  the  Nation. 

Last  year.  I  introduced  the  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Prevention  Act  for  the  ad- 
ministration. Based  on  subcommittee 
studies,  I  later  proposed  amendments  to 
that  act. 

While  I  know  that  these  measures  will 
move  us  in  the  right  direction.  I  also 
know  that  we  need  an  even  more  com- 
prehensive inquiry  into  the  new  delin- 
quency control  programs  we  are  propos- 
ing to  assure  a  unified  Federal  effort  in- 
stead of  a  disconcerted  piecemeal  dis- 
sipation of  funds  and  energy. 

This  matter  will  involve  further  in- 
vestigation and  research  in  1968. 

Then,  there  is  the  problem  of  youth 
violence. 

We  have  seen  ample  evidence  of  this 
rampaging  violence  in  our  riot-torn 
cities,  in  resort  areas  filled  with  unruly 
youths,  on  college  campuses,  and  in  other 
areas  where  draftcard  burning  and  sim- 
ilar manifestations  of  misguided  protest 
have  become  normal  occurrences. 

The  Senate  and  the  House  must  react 
to  this  probleji:  we  must  determine  the 
motivations  of  those  involved."  and  we 
must  seek  to  restrain  it.  No  Senate  com- 
mittee has  held  hearings  on  this  specific 
issue,  and  I  plan  to  fill  this  gap  in  1968. 

Further,  we  will  need  followup  hear- 
ings on  auto  theft.  This  is  a  crime  which 
overwhelmingly  involves  the  youth  of 
this  counti-y  and  the  subcommittee  must 
make  an  effort  to  find  new  preventive 
measures  against  this  offense  which  often 
starts  young  teenagers  into  careers  in 
crime.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  verify 
earlier  promises  by  the  automobile  in- 
dustry that  proper  auto  theft  devices  will 
be  installed  in  newly  produced  passenger 
cars. 

Finally,  we  will  need  to  deal  with  the 
persistent  pornography  nuisance  by  con- 
sidering Federal  legislation  to  outlaw  the 
sale  and  distribution  of  obscene  publica- 
tions to  minors. 

These  are  the  most  important  matters  ' 
that  confront  the  subcommittee  in  1968. 
We  have  a  small  staff  and  a  modest 
budget.  And.  I  think  the  problem  of  ju- 
venile delinquency  fully  warrants  the 
kind  of  study  and  investigation  by  the 
Senate  that  is  carried  on  by  the  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Subcommittee. 

I  am  submitting  for  the  information  of 
other  Senators  and  for  inclusion  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  list  of  12  legisla- 
tive measures  that  have  been  either  pro- 
posed, processed,  or  are  in  the  drafting 
stage  by  the  subcommittee  since  January 
1967. 

These  include  five  bills  to  regulate  the 
runaway  interstate  traffic  in  firearms — 
S.  1,  amendment  No.  90;  S.  1853,  S.  1854 
and  amendment  No.  361. 

A  bill  I S.  1425 )  to  control  the  mailing 


of  obscene  advertisements  to  young 
people; 

A  bin  <S.  2950)  to  outlaw  the  interstate 
traffic  in  automobile  master  keys;  and 

A  comprehensive  six-part  amendment 
to  S.  1248.  the  proposed  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Preve'  tion  Act. 

In  addition,  based  on  subcommittee 
studies,  we  have  drafted  four  new  bills 
to  prevent  and  control  auto  theft,  to  de- 
velop new  regulations  over  the  handling 
of  LSD  and  other  dangerous  drugs,  and 
to  protect  our  young  people  from  the 
pornography  peddlers. 

The  subcommittee  conducted  17  days 
of  hearings  on  several  of  these  bills  in 
1967  and  we  are  prepared  to  hold  more 
hearings  on  the  other  bills  in  1968. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  sum- 
mary report  by  the  subcommittee  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  also  a  history  of 
subcommittee  legislation  beginning  in 
1955  and  including  the  period  of  my 
chairmanship  from  1961  through  1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SuMMAKT  Report  or  Legislation  Processed 
BT  THE  Juvenile  Oelinquenct  Subcom- 
MriTEE  During  the  90th  Congress,  First 
Session 

1087 

Five  bills  to  control  the  interstate  traffic  in 
firearms 

1.  S.  1—A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Fire- 
arms Act  (Senators  Dodd.  Clark.  Pong.  Javlts. 
Edward  Kennedy.  Robert  Kennedy.  Smathers 
and  Tydlngs ) .  Referred  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  Hearings  concluded  by  the  Juve- 
nile Delinquency  Subcommittee. 

2.  Amendment  No.  90  to  S.  1. — A  bill  to 
amend  the  Federal  Firearms  Act  (Senators 
Dodd.  Clark.  Fong.  Edward  Kennedy.  Robert 
Kennedy.  Smathers  and  Tydlngs ) .  Referred 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee.  Ordered  re- 
ported to  the  Judiciary  Committee.  Septem- 
ber 20,  1967. 

3.  Amendment  No.  361  tc  S.  1. — Amend- 
ment No.  90 — to  allow  any  state  to  exempt 
itself  from  the  provisions  of  Amendment  No. 
90  restricting  the  mail  order  trade  in  certain 
types  of  rifles  and  shotguns  (Senator  Dodd  I. 
Referred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee.  Hear- 
ings concluded  by  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Subcommittee. 

4.  S.  1853.— A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Firearms  Act  (Senator  Hruska).  Referred  to 
the  Judiciary  Committee.  Hearings  con- 
cluded toy  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Sub- 
committee. 

5.  S.  1854. — A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Firearms  Act  (Senator  Hruska).  Referred  to 
the  Judiciary  Committee.  Hearings  con- 
cluded by  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Sub- 
committee. 

A  bill  to  prohibit  obscene  advertisements  in 
the  mails  to  juveniles 

6.  S.  1425. — A  bill  to  amend  Title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  by  prohibiting  pander- 
ing advertisements  in  The  mails.  (Senators 
Dodd.  Bayh.  Fong  and  Thurmond).  Referred 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee.  Hearings  con- 
cluded by  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Sub- 
committee. A  similar  bUl  was  passed  as  part 
of  the  Postal  Revenue  and  Federal  Salary 
Act  of  1967.  (P.L.  90-206.  December  16.  1967). 

A   bill   to  control   the  interstate   traffic   in 
automobile  master  keys 

7.  S.  2950 — A  bill  to  amend  Title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  by  prescribing  criminal 
penalties  for  the  illegal  manufacture  and  in- 
terstate distribution  of  automobile  master 
keys  (Senator  Dodd).  Hearings  concluded  by 
the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcommittee. 
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Amendment  to  S.  1248  the  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Prevention  Act 

8.  Amendment  to  S.  1248 — The  Juvenile  De- 
linquency Prevention  Act,  to  provide  for  the 
training  and  recruitment  of  personnel  in  the 
juvenile  correctional  field  to  develop  a  model 
juvenile  correctional  system,  to  provide  Fed- 
eral assistance  for  juvenile  courts  probation 
departments  and  correctional  institutions 
and  to  incorporate  new  methods  of  delin- 
quency prevention  in  the  public  school  sys- 
tem. (Senator  Dodd).  Hearings  concluded  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Employment.  Man- 
power and  Poverty. 

A  bill  to  provide  anti-theft  devices  on  new 
automobiles 

9.  A  bin  drafted  by  the  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Subcotnmlttee  to  require  automobile 
manufacturers  to  Install  anti-theft  devices  in 
newly  produced  passenger  cars.  (Hearings  to 
be  held) 

A  bill  to  provide  new  penalties  for  the  illegal 
handling  of  LSD  and  dangerous  drugs 

10.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug 
and  Cosmetic  Act  by  prescribing  penalties  for 
the  Illegal  manufacture,  distribution  and 
possession  of  LSD  and  other  dangerous  drugs 
and  for  other  purposes.  Hearings  currently 
being  held  by  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Sub- 
committee. 

A  bill  to  revise  Federal  laws  relating  to  mari- 
huana and  other  dangerous  drugs 

11.  A  bill  under  consideration  by  the  Juve- 
nile Delinquency  Subcommittee  to  revise 
Federal  laws  relating  to  the  control  of  mari- 
huana. LSD  and  other  dangerous  drugs. 
Hearings  currently  being  held  by  the  Juve- 
nile Delinquency  Subcommittee. 

A  bill  to  outlaw  sale  of  obscene  publications 
to   minors 

12.  A  bill  under  consideration  by  the  Juve- 
nile Delinquency  Subcommittee  setting  forth 
specific  restrictions  and  penalties  pertaining 
to  the  sale  and  distribution  of  pornographic 
publications  to  minors. 

Subcommittee  Legislation  Passed  Into  Law 

19SS 

S.  600.— A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  the  mailing 
and  transportation  of  obscene  matter.  Hear- 
ings held  by  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Sub- 
committee in  1955.  and  reported  favorably. 
This  bill  was  passed  and  became  Public  Law 
95.  84th  Congress.  1st  Session,  and  was 
signed  by  the  President  on  June  28.  1955. 

1957 

S.  1659. — A  bill  to  enact  the  Uniform  Re- 
ciprocal Enforcement  of  Support  Act  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Introduced  as  a  result 
of  hearings  by  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Subcommittee;  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia.  Passed  the 
Senate:  signed  into  law  by  the  President  on 
July  10.  1957.   (Public  Law  85-94) 

19S8 

S.  2558.— A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  interstate  traffic  In 
switchblade  knives  and  to  prevent  these  in- 
struments from  falling  into  the  hands  of 
Juveniles.  Introduced  as  a  result  of  hearings 
by  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcommit- 
tee: referred  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce.  Hearings  were 
held  and  the  bill  was  reported  favorably 
and  passed  thp  Senate:  signed  Into  law  by 
the  President  on  August  12,  1958.  (Public 
Law  85-623) 

S.  3667.— A  bill  to  amend  section  1461  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  with  re- 
spect to  the  mailing  or  causing  the  delivery 
'by  mall  of  obscene  matter  to  minors.  (Sen- 
ators Kefauver  and  Langer:  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary;  H.R.  6239.  a 
similar  bill  which  had  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives,  was  also  referred  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary;  this 
bill  (H.R.  6239)  was  amended.  Incorporat- 
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Ing  the  provisions  of  S.  3667.  and  reported 
favorably:  the  amended  bill  passed  the  Sen- 
ate; the  House  disagreed  with  the  Senate 
amendments  and  the  measure  went  to  con- 
ference; the  conference  report  was  submitted 
and  agreed  to  by  both  Houses;  signed  into 
law  by  the  President  on  August  28,  1958. 
(Public  Law  85-796) 

1961 

S.  802. — A  bill  to  provide  Federal  assist- 
ance for  the  prevention,  control,  and  treat- 
ment of  Juvenile  delinquency.  (Senators 
Dodd,  Kefauver.  Carroll,  and  Hart — referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare.) Reported  to  Senate  as  S.  279  on 
April  6.  1961,  Senate  Report  144.  Passed 
Senate  April  12,  1961,  and  referred  to  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor.  Com- 
mittee discharged.  Passed  House,  amended. 
August  30,  1961.  Senate  agreed  to  House 
amendments  September  11.  1961.  Approved 
September  22,   1961.   (Public  Law  87-274) 

S.  1953. — A  bill  to  amend  section  5021  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  setting  aside 
conviction  of  youth  offenders  released  from 
probation.  Passed  Into  law.  October  3.  1961. 
(Public  Law  87-336) 

1962 

S.  1691. — A  bill  to  provide  that  any  Juve- 
nile who  has  been  determined  delinquent  by 
a  district  court  of  the  United  States  may 
be  committed  by  the  court  to  the  custody 
of  the  Attorney  General  lor  observation  and 
study.  Passed  Into  law.  March  31.  1961. 
(Public  Law  87-428) 

1963 

S.  1319 —A  bill  to  amend  chapter  35  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  the 
escape  or  attempted  escape  of  Juvenile  de- 
linquents. Passed  Into  law,  December  30, 
1963.  (Public  Law  88-251) 
Subcommittee  legislation  which  passed   the 

Senate     or     became     public     law — 1964 — 
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S.  2628. — "Psychotoxlc  Drug  Control  Act 
of  1964".  Passed  the  Senate  August  15. 
1964.  and  referred  to  House  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

S.  1541. — A  bin  to  make  unlawful  certain 
practices  in  connection  with  the  placing  of 
minor  children  for  permanent  free  care  or 
for  adoption.  Passed  the  Senate.  Septem- 
ber 28.  1964. 

Summary  report  of  legislation  acted  on  by 
the  Senate  Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcom- 
mittee during  1965 

1.  "1965  Drug  control  amendments"  (Pub- 
lic Law  89-74). — The  Subcommittee  devoted 
much  effort  to  the  final  passEige  on  July  8, 
1965  of  the  "1965  Drug  Control  Amend- 
ments"— a  law  that  was  developed  by  the 
Subcoi^mlttee  after  several  years  of  investi- 
gation into  the  uncontrolled  and  indiscrimi- 
nate manufacture,  sale  and  distribution  of 
dangerous  drugs. 

2.  Exclusion  of  Peyote  from  the  1965  drug 
amendments. — Further  Investigations  were 
conducted  with  respect  to  the  widespread 
smuggling  of  narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs 
into  this  country  from  abroad  with  a  new 
emphasis  on  the  developing  traffic  In  hal- 
lucinogenic drugs.  As  a  result  of  this  Investi- 
gation the  1965  Drug  Control  Act  was 
amended  to  include  peyote  under  its  provi- 
sions. Further  legislation  Is  being  drafted  to 
cover  new  drugs  of  addiction  which  are  not 
Included  in  the  present  Federal  Law. 

3.  Interstate  adoption  legislation. — The 
Senate  passed  Subcommittee  Bill  S.  624,  the 
"Black  Market  Baby  BlU"  on  March  22.  1965. 

4.  "State  firearms  control  assistanx:e 
amendments  of  1965". — The  Subcommittee 
held  extensive  hearings  regarding  the  Ad- 
ministration's Bin  S.  1592  which  proposes 
sweeping  revisions  of  the  Federal  Firearms 
Act.  Hearings  lasted  11  days  during  which  48 
witnesses  presented  testimony  before  the 
Subcommittee.  Because  of  the  pointed  oppo- 


sition to  this  measure  its  consideration  in- 
volved a  large  amount  of  research,  travel, 
preparation  and  handling  of  correspondence 
by  the  staff  of  the  Subcommittee. 

5.  "The  Narcotics  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1965". — During  the  latter  part  of  the  year  the 
Subcommittee  undertook  preparation  for  the 
hearings  with  respect  to  S.  2152.  "The  Nar- 
cotic Addict  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1965". 
Introduced  by  the  Chairman  on  behalf  of 
the  Administration.  These  hearings  were 
commenced  on  January  25.  1966  and  con- 
tinued for  several  months  Into  1966. 
Summary  report  of  legislation  acted  on  by 
the  Senate  Juvenile  Delinquency  Sub- 
committee  during   1966 

1.  "State  firearms  control  assistance 
amendments  of  1966".— The  Subcommittee 
continued  Its  efforts  to  pass  the  Admlnls- 
iratlon's  bill  S.  1592  which  proposes  sweep- 
ing revisions  of  the  Federal  Firearms  Act.  As 
In  1965  the  controversial  nature  of  this  meas- 
ure resulted  In  extensive  research,  travel, 
preparation  and  handling  of  correspondence 
by  the  staff  of  the  Subcommittee.  This  effort 
led  to  the  reporting  of  the  bill  by  the  Sub- 
committee to  the  full  Committee. 

2.  "The  Narcotics  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1966"  {P.L.  89-79J ) .—During  1966  the  Sub- 
committee held  12  days  of  hearings  with 
respect  to  S.  2152.  "The  Narcotic  Addict  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  1966."  Introduced  by  the 
Chairman  on  behalf  of  the  Administration. 
This  measure  was  signed  into  law  on  Novem- 
ber 8.  1966. 

3.  S.  3183 — A  bill  prescribing  criminal 
penalties  for  illegal  importation  of  danger- 
ous drugs. — Based  on  its  Investigations  the 
Subcommittee  prepared  this  legislation 
which  was  Introduced  by  the  Chairman  to 
reduce  the  traffic  of  stimulant  and  depres- 
sant drugs  into  the  United  States  from 
Mexico. 

4.  S.  1425 — A  bill  to  amend  Title  18  of  the 
U.S.  Code  in  order  to  proscribe  the  mailing  of 

certain  matter  not  desired  by  addressees. 

Investigations  and  hearings  which  led  to  the 
introduction  of  this  legislation  were  begun 
in  late  1966  on  Youth.  Obscene  Materials  and 
the  United  States  Malls. 


ELIMINATION  OF  RESERVE  RE- 
QUIREMENTS— S.  2857  INDEFI- 
NITELY POSTPONED 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Calendar  No. 
987,  S.  2857,  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  S. 
2857  is  Indefinitely  postponed. 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia assumed  the  chair. » 


VIETNAM  POLICY 


Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  honorable  Eugene  V.  Rostow  is  Un- 
der Secretary  of  State  for  Political  Af- 
fairs, and  as  such  is  one  of  the  principal 
advisers  to  the  President  on  Vietnam 
policy.  At  a  committee  meeting  this 
morning  I  put  this  question  to  Mr. 
Rostow : 

In  your  Judgment.  Is  U.S.  Involvement  In 
a  long  war  in  Vietnam  advantageous  to  the 
Soviet  Union? 

Mr.  Rostow  answered  categorically 
with  one  word:  "No." 

It  is  important.  I  think,  that  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  know  the 
thinking  of  those  who  determine  policy 
and  strategy  regarding  the  Vietnam  war. 
So  I  have  put  that  question  to  almost 
every  Important  civilian  who  has  a  major 
role  in  determining  Vietnam  policy. 
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Most  have  not  been  u  frank  as  Mr. 
Rostow.  but  under  persistent  questioning 
In  committee  I  usually  obtain  the  same 
answer  as  Mr.  Rostow  gave. 

I  commend  Mr.  Rostow  for  his  candor; 
I  admire  his  franlcness.  He  is  an  honor- 
able, able,  and  hard-working  pubhc 
official. 

But  I  disagree  completely  with  his 
judgment. 

To  me,  U.S.  involvement  in  a  long  war 
Is  clearly  advantageous  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  If  our  policymakers  do  not  recog- 
nize that,  then  how  in  the  world  are  we 
ever  going  to  bring  this  war  to  an  early 
conclusion? 

We  have  been  heavily  involved  In 
ground  fighting  for  3  years. 

For  the  year  1966.  the  United  States 
suffered  35.000  casualties:  for  1967.  the 
United  States  suffered  71.000  casualties. 
Thus,  during  that  2-year  period.  Ameri- 
can casualties  averaged  1.000  per  week. 
Now  we  come  to  1968. 
For  the  first  10  weeks  of  1968.  US. 
casualties  have  averaged  2.400  per  week — 
for  a  total  of  24.076  for  the  period  Janu- 
ary 1  through  March  9. 

To  me  it  is  obvious  that  the  way  the 
war  has  befti  conducted  has  prolonged 
the  conflict  and  Increased  the  casualties. 
For  example,  in  the  matter  of  shutting 
off  supplies  to  the  enemy,  the  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Army,  the  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  Air  Force,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions, the  Commandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  all  have  formally  recom- 
mended to  the  President  that  we  shut  off 
supplies  going  through  Haiphong.  That 
recommendation  was  made  months  ago 
and  is  still  the  considered  judgment  of 
these  military  leaders. 

Can  the  President  continue  to  justify 
his  complete  disregard  of  the  recom- 
mendation of  his  top  military  advisers 
in  so  fundamental  a  military  matter  as 
shutting  off  supplies  to  the  enemy? 

The  public.  I  feel,  does  not  understand 
why  this  great  Nation,  with  all  the  mili- 
tary resources  we  have,  and  with  the 
great  expenditure  of  life  and  money  we 
are  making.  Is  not  able  to  handle  a  small 
Asiatic  nation  which  one  would  need  to 
stretch  a  point  to  call  a  minor  world 
power. 

A  greater  tonnage  of  bombs  has  been 
dropped  on  Vietnam  than  on  all  of 
Europe  during  World  War  II.  Eighty - 
five  percent  of  this  tonnage  was  dropped 
on  South  Vietnam,  only  10  percent  on 
North  Vietnam — the  remaining  5  per- 
cent on  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  in  Laos. 

The  strategy  of  self-imposed  restric- 
tions with  the  rising  casualties  and  the 
unending  need  of  troops — yes.  the  failure 
of  this  strategy — demands  that  the  Pres- 
ident act  promptly  to  give  full  support 
to  our  troops,  particularly  by  authorizing 
the  shutting  off  of  supplies  going  through 
the  North  Vietnamese  ports. 

For  2  years  now.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  convinced  that  this  war  is  not  likely 
to  be  brought  to  an  early  conclusion  until 
our  Government  recognizes  what  to  me 
seems  so  basic :  That  U.S.  involvement  in 
a  long  war  In  Vietnam,  with  depletion 
of  our  manpower  and  treasure,  is  advan- 
tageous to  the  Soviet  Union,  which  is  the 
dominant  threat  to  the  security  of  the 
United  SUtes. 


Yet,  it  la  clear  to  me  from  my  dialog 
today  with  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Rostow  that  despite  the  deteriorating 
political  and  military  situation  in  Viet- 
nam, blind  adherence  is  still  being  given 
to  the  old  theories  and  policies,  the  fail- 
ure of  which  seems  evident. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  order  of  yesterday.  March 
14.  1968.  that  the  Senate  adjourn  until 
12  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
4  o'clock  and  15  minutes  p.m.).  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  Monday.  March  18. 
1968.  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  15.  1968: 

DiPABTifKirT  or  State 

H.  Gardner  Ackley,  of  Michigan,  to  b*  Am- 
baasador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Italy. 

In  ma  An  Fobce 

The  following-named  offlcers  for  temporary 
appointment  In  the  U.S.  Air  Ptorce  under  the 
provlslona  of  chapter  839.  title  10  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code: 

To  be  major  generals 

Brig.  Gen,  .\rchle  A.  Hoffman.  FR19222. 
Regular  Air  Force.  Medical. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  M.  McNabb.  FR5037.  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Brig  Gen.  John  L.  Martin,  Jr..  PR7556. 
Regular   Air   Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Ralph  G.  Taylor.  Jr..  FR8660, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Lee  V.  Gosslck.  FRS679,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen  Lee  M.  Ughtner.  FR18923.  Regu- 
lar Air  Force.  Dental. 

Brig.  Gen.  WlUlam  W.  Berg.  FR8961.  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Richard  F.  Schaefer,  FR10096, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Daniel  E.  Riley.  FR3768.  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  George  E.  Brown.  FR4435.  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Roland  A.  Campbell,  FR4536. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Joseph  J.  Kruzel.  FR4640.  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Edward  M.  NlchoU.  Jr..  FR7805, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig  Gen.  Henry  B.  Kucheman,  Jr..  FR8353. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  E.  Morrison,  Jr.,  FR8459, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Edward  B.  GUler.  FR8696.  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  R.  Murphy,  FR8944,  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Frederick  E.  Morris,  Jr..  FR81M, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Louis  T.  Seltb,  FR9756.  Reg\Uar 
Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Sherman  F.  Martin,  PR9963.  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Edmund  F.  O'Connor,  FR10200, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Burl  W.  McLaughlin.  PR10624, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Jammle  M.  PhUpott,  FR13694, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Archie  M.  Burke.  FR4643  (colo- 
nel, Regular  Air  Force) .  U.3.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Gilbert  L.  CurtU.  FR7448  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force) ,  U.S.  Air  Force. 


Brig.  Gen.  Pete  C.  Slanla.  FR7945  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Force) ,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Gerald  W.  Johnson.  PRSSTl 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Courtney  L.  Faught.  FR8781 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Lester  P.  Miller,  FR9004  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force) .  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Edward  A.  McGough  III. 
FR9819  (colonel,  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  James  P.  Hackler.  Jr.,  PR9839 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Wlnton  W.  Marshall.  FR9999 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force. 
To  be  brigadier  generals 

Col.  James  B.  Nuttall.  FR19239,  Regular 
Air  Force,  Medical. 

Col.  Charles  H.  Snider.  FR19009.  Regular 
Air  Force.  Veterinary. 

Col.  Louis  G.  Grltnn.  FR4403.  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Richard  G.  Bulgln.  PR4902.  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Robert  L.  Cardenas.  FR5056.  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  John  French.  FR6210.  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Maurice  A.  Crtstadoro.  FR7920.  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Col.  George  P.  Cole.  PR8093,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Alex  W.  Talmant,  FR9082.  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Spencer  S.  Hunn.  FRg442.  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Fred  W.  Vetter.  Jr..  PR9719,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Rexford  H.  Dettre.  Jr..  PR9768.  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Edmund  B  Edwards.  FR9787.  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Chester  J.  Butcher.  FRg846,  Regular 
Air  Forre. 

Col.  Robert  J.  Holbury.  FR9893,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Arthur  W.  Holderness.  Jr..  FRI0095. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Robin  Olds.  FR10128.  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  William  G.  King.  Jr..  FR8356,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  George  W.  McLaughlin.  FR8796.  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Col.  Henry  J.  Stehling,  FR9197.  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Cleo  M.  Bishop.  FR9777,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Roger  K.  Rhodarmer,  FR9921.  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Edwin  L.  Uttle.  PR9977.  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Jonas  L.  Blank.  FR10119.  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Clare  T.  Ireland,  Jr..  FR10123,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Harvey  W.  Eddy,  FR10912,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Eugene  A.  Stalzer.  FR11347.  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Edwin  S.  Wlttbrodt.  FR33201.  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Richard  N.  Cordell,  PR33228.  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  David  L.  Carter.  FR12035.  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  James  G.  SllUman.  FR22644.  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  John  W.  Baska.  FR33311,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Harry  C.  Bayne,  FR12289.  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Thomas  B.  Kennedy.  FR12723.  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Robort  V.  Spencer.  FR13230.  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Richard  M.  Hoban,  FR23658.  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Theodore  S.  Coberly,  FR33954,  Regular 
Air  Force. 
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Col.  John  O.  Moench,  FR14318,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Sanford  K.  Moats.  FR14948,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  James  A.  Bailey,  FR49199,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Maurice  R.  Retlly.  FR15624.  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  George  H.  McKee.  FR156e3,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Robert  E.  Halls,  FR15776,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Alan  C.  Edmunds,  FR15875.  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Donald  E.  Stout.  FR16198,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Harold  R.  Johnson,  FR16208.  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Alfred  L.  Esposito,  PR16278,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  John  C.  Glraudo,  PR16296,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Donald  H.  Ross,  FR16313.  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Cpl.  James  A.  Hill,  FR24324.  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Jimmy  J.  Jumper,  FR35078.  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Robert  W.  Maloy.  FR16580  (lieutenant 
colonel,  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Col.  Alton  D.  Slay,  FR17201  (lieutenant 
colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Col.  Jonah  Lebell,  FR19786  (lieutenant 
colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Col.  Abraham  J.  Drelseszun,  FR36902)  lieu- 
tenant colonel,  Regular^ Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Warner  E.  Newby.  FR37082  (lieutenant 
colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Col.  Ralph  T.  Holland.  PR37362  (major. 
Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Col.  Lee  M.  Paschall,  FR38002  (major.  Reg- 
ular Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

In  the  Army 

The  US.  Army  Reserve  offlcers  named 
herein  for  promotion  as  Reserve  commis- 
sioned offlcers  of  the  Army,  under  provisions 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sections 
593(a)  and  3384: 

To  be  major  generals 

Brig.  Gen.  Maurice  Candlde  Pournler, 
Ol  167424. 

Brig.  Gen.  William  Perclval  Levlne, 
01055895. 

To  be  brigadier  generals 

Col.  Merrill  Brown  Evans,  0545711,  Infan- 
try. 

Col.  Arthur  Elberg  Hutchinson,  01174003, 
Artillery. 

Col.  David  Barnard  Kelly.  01013091,  Ar- 
mor. 

Col.  Ivan  Adam  Reltz,  0739856,  Civil  Af- 
fairs. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Col.  Roger  Emerson  Whltcomb.  O3505S2, 
Infantry. 

The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  officers  named  herein  for  promotion 
as  Reserve  commissioned  offlcers  of  the 
Army,  under  provisions  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  sections  593(a)   and  3385; 

To  be  major  generals 
Brig.  Gen.  James  Taylor  Hardin.  0388679. 
Brig.  Gen.  James  DeWltt  Scott,  0381931. 

To   be   brigadier  generals 

Col.  Albert  White  Adams.  0338796.  Artil- 
lery. 

Col.  Thomas  Donald  Blackwell,  0405117. 
Infantry. 

Col.  Oral  Lee  Davis,  Ol  165277,  Quarter- 
master Corps. 

Col.  Thomas  Onas  Lawson,  0393290,  Armor. 

Col.  Paul  Victor  Meyer.  0426206.  Infan- 
try. 

Col.  Bernard  Andrew  Nurre.  01318073.  In- 
fantry. 

Col.  Leonard  Cecil  Ward.  0374608.  Corps 
of  Engineers. 

Col.  Leonard  Pish  Wing,  Jr.,  01326177,  Ar- 
mor. 

Col.  Edward  Francis  Wozenskl,  0351415. 
Infantry. 

In  the  National  Quabd 

The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  offlcers  named  herein  for  appointment 
as  Reserve  commissioned  offlcers  of  the  Army, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  sections  593(a)   and  3392: 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  Joseph  Gale  May,  0961583,  Adjutant 
General's  Corps. 

In  the  Navt 

Capt.  Joseph  B.  McDevltt,  Judge  Advocate 
General's  Corps.  U.S.  Navy,  to  be  Judge  Ad- 
vocate General  of  the  Navy  with  the  rank 
of  rear  admiral,  for  a  term  of  4  years. 

The  following-named  officer,  when  retired, 
for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral, 
pursuant  to  title  10.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 5233. 

Rear  Adm.  Reynold  D.  Hogle,  U.S.  Navy. 

Vice  Adm.  Charles  K.  Duncan,  U.S.  Navy, 
for  appolntmnet  as  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel 
for  a  term  of  4  years  pursuant  to  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  5141. 

Rear  Adm.  Walter  D.  Gaddls,  U.S.  Navy, 
for  appointment  as  Director  of  Budget  and 
Reports  in  the  Department  of  the  Navy  for 
a  term  of  3  years. 

The  following-named  Reserve  offlcers  of 
the  U.S.  Navy  for  permanent  promotion  to 
the  grade  of  rear  admiral: 

LINE 

Ralph  S.  Garrison         States  M.  Mead 
Stewart  W.  Hopkins      Chester  H  Taylor.  Jr. 
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Edelen  A.  Parker  William  S.  Mailllard 

John  H.  Hoefer  A.  Alley  Peterson 

Jim  K.  Cjrpenter  Dallas  F.  Jordan 

MEDICAL   COBPS 

Robert  A.  Conard.  Jr. 
Richard  H.  Klene 
Robert  E.  Swltzer 

SUPPLY    CORPS 

Charles  W.  Shattuck    J.  Edwin  Gay 
Leslie  T.  Malman  Paul  N.  Howell 

CHAPLAIN   CORPS 

Ray  C.  Tlndall 

DENTAL   CORPS 

Francis  J.  Fabrlzlo 

In   the   Marine   Corps 

Having  designated.  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  5232,  MaJ.  Gen.  Herman  Nickerson, 
Jr.,  USMC,  for  commands  and  other  duties 
determined  by  the  President  to  be  within  the 
contemplation  of  said  section,  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general  while 
so  serving. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  Reserve  for  permanent  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  major  general: 

Charles  F.  Ducheln 

Sidney  S.  McMath 

The  following-named  offlcers  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  Reserve  for  permanent  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  brigadier  general: 

Leiand  W.  Smith 

Arthur  B.  Hanson 

In  the  Air  Force 

The  nominations  beginning  Jack  Edwards, 
to  be  major,  and  ending  Carl  T.  Zimmerman, 
to  be  second  lieutenant,  which  nominations 
were  received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In 
the  CoNSRESSioNAL  RECORD  on  February  19, 
1968. 

In  THE  Army 

The  nominations  beginning  Charles  J. 
Haas,  to  be  second  lieutenant,  and  ending 
P.  Gordon  Zophy  II,  to  be  second  lieutenant, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord on  February  14,  1968;  and 

The  nominations  beginning  William  H. 
Scanlan,  to  be  captain,  and  ending  Deems  C. 
Watklns,  to  be  second  lieutenant,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
February  14,  1968. 

In  THE  Marine  Corps 

The  nominations  beginning  Peter  A.  Acly, 
to  be  first  lieutenant,  and  ending  Paul  J. 
Zohlen,  to  be  first  lieutenant,  which  nomina- 
tions were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared In  the  Congressional  Record  on  Feb- 
ruary 14,  1968. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


West  Virginia  Interstate  Hig^hway  System 
Development  It  Clarified  and  Agree- 
ment Reached  on  Routes — Appalachian 
Program  Will  Progress 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF    WEST    VntCINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  March  IS,  1968 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  extensive  interest  and  much  discussion 
In  West  Virginia  and  elsewhere  In  the 
country  concerning  the  Interstate  High- 
way System  mileage  assigned  to  West 
Virginia  and  In  the  routing  of  segments 


of  that  system  through  our  State.  This 
is  understandable.  West  Virginia  has 
great  need  for  accelerated  development 
of  its  assigned  interstate  highway  seg- 
ments and  for  advancing  faster  in  the 
approved  Appalachian  developmental 
highway  corridors.  The  segmental  gaps 
in  West  Virginia  present  problems  of  na- 
tional concern  especially  as  these  relate 
to  1-70.  1-77,  1-64,  and  1-79,  so  it  is  nat- 
ural that  the  interest  in  their  progress 
extends  well  beyond  the  State's  borders. 
Discussion  of  the  subject  seems  too  fre- 
quently to  be  predicated  on  inadequate 
information  or  misinformation.  The 
facts  seem  to  be  too  little  known, 
"because  of  these  conditions,  I  re- 
quested the  Federal  Highway  Adminis- 


tration of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Trans- 
portation to  do  research  on  the  subject 
and  to  issue  a  report  to  me  as  a  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  and  as  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Its 
Subcommittee  on  Roads.  I  have  received 
in  response  an  informative  and  factual 
statement  from  Lowell  K.  Bridwell.  our 
able  Federal  Highway  Administrator, 
delineating  the  nationwide  perspective 
of  the  Interstate  Highway  System  and 
providing  historical  facts  relating  to  the 
West  Virginia  segments  of  Interstates 
64,  70.  470,  81,  77,  and  79. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  briefing  state- 
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ment  provided  by  Administrator  Brld- 
well. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RccoRO.  as  follows: 
BKiErlNG    Statement:     West    VlKOimA    Sec- 

MSNTS   or   TOT    iNTEmsTATE    3T9TEM 
NATIONWIDE    PEmSPECTIVE 

The  need  for  a  special  system  of  direct 
interregional  routes  with  urban  connections 
was  described  and  Justified  in  the  1939  re- 
port -Toll  Roads  and  Free  Roads"  (House 
Document  No.  272.  78th  Congress.  Ist  Ses- 
sion) made  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
and  the  1944  report  "Interregional  Highways' 
(House  Document  No.  379.  78th  Congress. 
2nd  Session)  made  by  the  President's  Na- 
tional Interregional  Highway  Committee. 
Acting  on  recommendations  in  these  reports. 
Congress.  In  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1944.  authorized  designation  of  a  40.000- 
mlle  Interstate  System  .  .  "so  located  as  to 
connect  by  routes  as  direct  as  practicable, 
the  principal  metropolitan  areas,  cities,  and 
Industrial  centers,  to  serve  the  national  de- 
fense, and  to  connect  at  suitable  border 
points  with  routes  of  continental  Importance 
In  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  the  Republic 
of  Mexico  ■• 

In  comprtance  with  this  legislation,  gen- 
eral locations  of  37.700  miles  of  clty-to-clty 
routes  of  the  Interstate  System  were  officially 
designated  in  1947.  and  2.300  miles  of  routes 
into,  through,  and  around  urban  areas  were 
designated  in  1955.  The  Pederal-Ald  High- 
way Act  of  1956  provided  a  1.000-mlle  In- 
crease in  the  limitation  of  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem, bringing  Its  total  extent  to  41.000  miles. 
In  1957.  routes  were  selected  under  this  1.000- 
mlle  authorized  expansion.  At  that  time.  also. 
1.102  miles  of  additional  routes  were  selected 
for  designation  utilizing  mileage  savings  re- 
sulting from  adoption  of  more  direct  loca- 
tions of  ro\ites  of  the  40.000-mlle  system 
previously  designated. 

The  criteria  used  by  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  In  the  designation  of  Interstate  Sys- 
tem routes  were  essentially  the  same  as  used 
to  determine  the  system  recommended  In 
the  1944  report.  "Interregional  Highways." 
They  included  ( 1 )  Importance  to  national 
defense;  (2i  system  Integration — the  value 
of  the  route  as  ;V  connector  between  numer- 
ous centers  of  population  and  industry  which 
generate  interregional  traffic;  (3)  Importance 
to  Industry — meeting  the  transportation  re- 
quirements of  the  manufacturing,  agricul- 
tural, mining  and  forestry  enterprises  in  the 
area  jra versed  and  (4)  importance  to  rural 
and  urban   population. 

WEST    VIRGINIA     APPROVALS    THROUGH     19S7 

For  West  Virginia,  approval  actions  re- 
lating to  the  nationwide  designations  were 
as  follows; 

August  2.  1947:  Route  1-64  In  the  corridor 
of  US.  60  from  the  Kentucky  State  line  via 
Charleston  to  the  Virginia  State  line. 

Route  I  70  In  the  corridor  of  U.S.  40  from 
the  Ohio  State  line  via  Wheeling  to  the 
Pennsylvania  State  line. 

Route  1-81  in  the  corridor  of  U^.  U  from 
the  Virginia  State  line  via  Martinsburg  to 
the  Maryland  State  line. 

September  15.  1955:  Route  1-470.  southern 
belt  at  Wheeling. 

October  21,  1957:  Route  1-77.  from  the 
Ohio  State  line  via  Charleston  to  the  Virginia 
State  line.  (Complete  route  approved  extends 
from  Canton,  Ohio,  to  Charlotte.  North 
Carolina ) . 

All  of  the  above  designations  were  well 
Justified  on  the  basis  of  the  established  cri- 
teria. The  original  designations  in  1947 
Unlced  important  cities  In  West  Virginia  with 
important  cities  in  adjoining  States.  In  the 
1957  expansion.  Route  77  rated  high.  It  pro- 
vided a  needed  link  between  the  Ohio,  West 
Virginia,  western  Pennsylvania  and  western 
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New  York  region  and  the  southeastern  region 
of  the  United  States. 

APPROVAL    or   1-7 » 

As  early  as  1957.  Pennsylvania  and  West 
Virginia  had  requested  Interstate  System 
designation  for  a  route  In  the  US  19  corridor 
from  the  Pittsburgh  area  via  Morgantown, 
Fairmont  and  Clarksburg  to  the  vicinity  of 
Beckley.  West  Virginia.  The  route  in  West 
Virginia  had  strong  bipartisan  support  by 
State  officials  and  members  of  Congress,  busi- 
ness leaders,  civic  organizations,  etc. 

By  1961.  about  70  percent  of  the  Inter- 
state routings  In  the  country  had  been  tied 
down  and  It  was  then  considered  permissible 
to  dip  into  unallocated  reserve  Interstate 
mileage  (some  300  miles)  that  had  been 
held  to  make  sure  the  total  System  would 
not  exceed  the  41.000-mlle  statutory  limi- 
tation. The  requests  of  Pennsylvania  and 
West  Virginia  were  reconsidered.  The  pro- 
posed Morgantown-Beckley  1-79  route  would 
have  required  approximately  203  miles  from 
the  unallocated  reserve  Interstate  mileage. 
Since  the  major  control  area  of  Charleston 
would  be  the  destination  of  most  traffic 
seri'ed  by  the  proposed  route.  West  Virginia 
resubmitted  Its  request,  changing  the  south- 
ern terminus  from  Beckley  to  Charleston. 
The  route  was  approved  October  18.  1961.  as 
1-79.  Taking  Into  consideration  the  revision 
of  1-64.  this  resulted  In  an  addltlon.tl  138 
miles  of  Interstate  highways  allocated  to 
West  Virginia. 

REVISION  or  1-84 

In  order  to  save  as  much  Interstate  mile- 
age as  possible  in  the  designation  of  1-79. 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  required  that 
the  location  of  1-64  be  revised  by  shifting 
the  White  Sulphur  Springs-Charleston  cor- 
ridor (U.S.  60)  to  a  White  Sulphur  Springs- 
Beckley  corridor  and  from  Beckley  to 
Charleston  via  1-77.  In  other  words.  It  Is 
doubtful  that  West  Virginia  would  have 
gotten  the  interstate  mileage  for  1-79  from 
Morgantown  to  Charleston,  unless  1-64  had 
been  redesignated  This  resulted  in  savings  of 
34  construction  miles  and  $43  million  In  con- 
struction cost.  West  Virginia  submitted  and 
Public  Roads  approved  on  October  18.  1961, 
the  revision  of  1-64. 

We  might  add  here  that  the  traffic  forecast 
for  1990  on  1-64  Is  barely  sufficient  to  Justify 
four  lane  design  standards  (current  legisla- 
tion requires  four  lanes  in  any  event,  how- 
ever ) .  The  additional  1-64  travel  distance  of 
21  miles  for  thru  traffic  was  not  considered 
significant.  Moreover,  the  revised  location 
gave  better  service  to  Beckley,  the  largest  city 
in  southern  West  Virginia.  There  have  been 
some  suggestions  that  1-64  and  1-77  be  com- 
bined at  Charleston  and  move  together  all 
the  way  eastward  generally  parallel  to  U.S. 
60  to  a  Junction  with  1-81  In  Virginia.  The 
proponents  of  this  scheme  would  make  1-77 
dog-leg  199  miles  In  order  to  keep  It  from 
going  the  direct  corridor  route  from  Charles- 
ton over  the  right-of-way  of  the  West  Vir- 
ginia Turnpike  and  beyond  to  a  Junction  with 
1-81,  a  total  distance  of  only  116  miles. 

ACCEPTANCE    or    TURNPIKE    AS    INTERSTATE 
LOCATION 

On  March  6,  1958,  the  State  Road  Commis- 
sion requested  that  the  entire  length  of  the 
West  Virginia  Turnpike  be  approved  as  the 
specific  l(xation  of  a  segment  of  1-77.  Public 
Roads  withheld  action  pending  selection  of  a 
location  for  the  Interstate  route  beyond  the 
north  and  south  termini  of  the  Turnpike.  By 
April  23.  1963.  the  termini  questions  had  been 
sufficiently  resolved  so  that  Public  Roads  on 
that  date  approved  the  Turnpike  as  the  loca- 
tion of  1-77. 

Since  the  Turnpike  was  consid^ed  to  rea- 
sonably meet  Interstate  standards,  as  existed 
at  that  time,  it  would  not  have  been  prudent 
to  propose  an  entirely  new  and  parallel  route. 
Moreover,  it  has  not  been  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  policy  to  build  free  roads  parallel  to 
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toll  facilities  when  the  financial  structure  of 
the  toll  road  would  be  Jeopardized. 

The  following  Is  quoted  from  Section  101 
of  Title  23  of  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act: 
"Insofar  as  possible  In  consonance  with  this 
objective  (prompt  and  early  completion  of 
the  Interstate),  existing  highways  located 
on  an  interstate  route  shall  be  used  to  the 
extent  that  such  use  Is  practicable,  suitable, 
and  feasible,  shall  be  given  equal  considera- 
tion with  the  needs  of  interstate  commerce." 

RELATIONSHIP      OF      APPALACHIAN      PROGRAM      TO 
INTERSTATE    SYSTEM 

While  the  Appalachian  program  has  made 
additional  highway  miles  available  to  the 
State,  these  miles  are  not  Interchangeable 
with  Interstate  System  miles.  However,  be- 
tween Sutton  and  Beckley.  the  Appalachian 
program  does  provide  Corridor  L  for  a  new 
route  in  the  corridor  originally  proposed  by 
the  State  for  1-79.  Congress  has  also  provided 
for  a  200-mlle  addition  to  the  41.000-mile 
Interstate  System,  but  the  monies  available 
to  build  these  200  miles  must  come  from 
the  deletion  of  other  portlo/is  of  the  Inter- 
state System. 

Mr.  RANEXDLPH.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  5,  1968.  Gov.  Hulett  C.  Smith,  of 
West  Virginia,  and  State  Road  Commis- 
sioner M.  R.  Hamlll  appropriately  and 
urgently  presented  to  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  the  Federal  Highway 
Administrator,  and  the  Director  of  Pub- 
lic Roads,  a  special  memorandum  relat- 
ing to  progress  and  expenditures  in  the 
1-77  corridor  from  Charleston  to  Prince- 
ton—via the  route  of  the  West  Virginia 
Turnpike — in  the  portion  of  the  1-64  cor- 
ridor from  Beckley  to  Clintonville,  in  the 
segment  of  the  1-79  corridor  from  Sutton 
to  Charleston  via  a  route  north  of  the 
Elk  River,  and  In  Appalachian  corridor 
"L"  from  Sutton  to  Beckley, 

Mr,  President.  I  am  informed  that  the 
Governor  of  West  Virginia  and  the  road 
commissioner  of  our  State  felt  their 
memorandum  to  the  Federal  transporta- 
tion and  highway  officials  was  necessary 
because  there  were  proposals  under  con- 
sideration In  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
which  would  have  done  the  following : 

First.  Abandon  all  authorizations  and 
ignore  expenditures  on  the  location  of 
1-79  from  Sutton  southwestward  to 
Charleston  in  a  corridor  north  of  the  Elk 
River,  the  abandonment  being  almost  5 
years  of  engineering,  making  meaning- 
less $1,330,345  in  expenditures.  The  alter- 
native proposal  would  have  taken  1-79  on 
a  line  from  Sutton  to  Gilboa — in  Nicholas 
County — to  Blakeley — in  Kanawha 
County — to  Charlestoii^  even  though  this 
routing  once  had  been  proposed  by  the 
■State  and  had  been  rejected  at  the  Fed- 
eral level. 

Second.  Abandon  all  authorizations 
and  ignore  expenditures  on  the  location 
of  1-64  and  1-77  from  Charleston  to 
Beckley  in  the  West  Virginia  Turnpike 
corridor,  the  abandonment  being  more 
than  5  years  of  engineering,  making  gen- 
erally meaningless  the  greater  part  of  $5 
million  in  expenditures.  The  alternative 
proposal  would  have  combined  1-64  and 
1-77  on  a  route  from  Charleston  to  Blake- 
ley to  Hlco — in  Fayette  County — before 
1-77  would  turn  back  southward,  and 
from  where  1-64  would  extend  on  east- 
ward to  Clintonville — In  Greenbrier 
County  and  beyond.  This  would  also 
abandon  all  engineering  over  5  years' 
time  and  would  ignore  $865,454  of  ex- 
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penditures  on  the  1-64  corridor  segment 
from  Beckley  to  Clintonville. 

Third.  Abandon  Appalachian  corridor 
•"L"  as  planned  and  previously  approved 
and  place  it  instead  on  1-79  in  the  pro- 
posed Sutton  to  Gilboa  corridor;  build  a 
new  corridor  "L"  link  between  Gilboa 
and  Hico;  and  extend  corridor  "L"  from 
Hico  to  Beckley  over  that  portion  of  the 
proposed  rerouting  of  1-77.  which  would 
be  an  additional  substantial  abandon- 
ment of  time  expended  on  engineering 
studies  and  an  ignoring  of  actual  corri- 
dor "L"  fund  expenditures  to  date  of 
$489,748. 

The  West  Virginia  memorandum  to  the 
Federal  transportation  and  highway  offi- 
cials noted  that  these  route  abandon- 
ments alone  would  negate  the  better  part 
of  $7,689,840  of  actual  expenditures  over 
5  years  of  land  acquisition  and  engi- 
neering effort,  to  which  would  be  added 
the  greater  part  of  $7,895,932  of  1-64 
corridor  expenditures  in  the  Metropolitan 
Charleston  area.  All  of  these  actual  ex- 
penditures amount  to  more  than  $15  mil- 
lion from  $43  million  authorized  "In  ac- 
cordance with  the  approval  and  directive 
policies  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  as 
prescribed  in  Federal  laws  and  regula- 
tions." 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  excerpts  from  the 
West  Virginia  memorandum  on  the  di- 
lemma which  would  be  caused  by  a  waste 
of  much  unrecoverable  time  and  vast 
sums  of  money  to  make  extensive  route 
changes  at  this  late  date  in  the  inter- 
state and  Appalachian  programs  to  bring 
about  realinement  adjustments  proposed 
by  only  a  few  persons. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  senior 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  submitted 
for  the  Record  the  following  paragraphs 
from  the  West  Virginia  memorandum  to 
the  Federal  Highway  Administration: 

After  several  years  of  time  and  effort,  al- 
most 16  millions  of  dollars  have  been  ex- 
pended, and  over  43  millions  authorized,  for 
these  activities  following  the  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lic Roads'  official  approval  of  the  present 
locations  concept,  and  their  approval  of  spe- 
cific project  authorizations. 

Present  route  locations  have  been  of- 
ficially selected  and  approved  on  a  systems 
basis.  In  the  Kanawha  County  area  these 
locations  are  based  upon  the  recommenda- 
tions of  an  Urban  Area  Transportation 
Study  in  accordance  with  the  Federal  High- 
way Act  of  1962.  which  cost  over  $600,000 
and  represented  three  years  of  comprehen- 
sive and  coordinated  study  Jointly  by  the 
State  Road  Commission  and  local  govern- 
mental agencies. 

A  significant  change  in  any  of  these  Inter- 
state route  locations  would  change  pro- 
jected traffic  patterns  which  would  in  turn 
require  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
Urban  Area  Transportation  Study  would 
have  to  be  re-done. 

This  already  completed  complex  of  high- 
way activities  has  involved  a  major  expendi- 
ture of  time,  effort  and  money  to  progress 
those  elements  of  the  Interstate  network 
based  upon  the  presently  approved  system, 
including  the  location  of  1-77  in  the  Turn- 
pike Corridor.  For  example,  money  and  ef- 
fort already  expended  on  the  following  sec- 
tions have  been  made:  engineering  on  1-79 
between  Charleston  and  Sutton;  engineering 
and  right  of  way  activities  on  the  converg- 
ing 1-77.  1-64  and  1-79  routes  In  the  Charles- 
ton area;  engineering  activities  on  1-64  be- 
tween Beckley  and  Clintonville;   and  engl- 
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neering  activities  on  1-77  between  Charles- 
ton and  Princeton.  Also  should  be  noted  are 
the  expenditure  of  money  and  effort  on 
Appalachian  Corridor  "L"  from  Sutton  to 
Beckley,  which  has  been  predicated  upon 
the  location  of  1-77  in  the  Turnpike 
Corridor. 

The  State  Road  Commission  has  purchased 
for  the  Interstate  projects  beginning  in  the 
Dunbar  area  and  extending  to  the  Kanawha 
River  and  through  Charleston  (including  a 
project  which  is  partly  in  Charleston  and 
partly  In  South  Charleston)  a  total  of  798 
properties  at  a  total  cost  for  acquisition  of 
almost  $10,000,000.  A  total  of  753  families 
and  26  businesses  have  been  relocated. 

Negotiations  are  In  process  with  156  other 
property  owners:  many  of  these  properties 
now  in  negotiations  have  already  purchased 
other  homes  or  business  locations;  thus. 
over  two-thirds  and  actually  close  to  one- 
half  of  the  families  affected  by  the  Inter- 
state In  Charleston  (1,100)  have  already  been 
relocated  or  are  now  in  the  process  of  re- 
locating. An  additional  four  hundred  fami- 
lies are  estimated  to  be  affected  In  the  South 
Charleston  and  the  urban  areas  in  Charles- 
ton. 

Several  hundred  other  appraisals  are  in 
progress  and  many  of  the  property  owners 
involved  probably  have  made  arrangements 
to  relocate.  A  severe  hardship  would  be 
created  If  acquisitions  would  be  suspended. 

Extensive  reexaminations  of  the  system  lo- 
cations have  all  led  back  to  the  fact  that, 
within  the  presently  avallaole  Interstate 
mileage,  the  present  locations  concept,  with 
Turnpike  Corridor  location  for  1-77.  provides 
the  best  over-all  traffic  service  and  the  low- 
est total  annual  cost  for  the  system  as  a 
whole. 

As  noted,  changes  to  particular  Interstate 
locations  in  Kanawha  County  would  affect 
the  system  as  a  whole — and  could  con- 
ceivably lead  to  the  selection  of  a  radically 
different  system  from  that  now  approved  by 
local.  State,  and  Federal  agencies.  This,  in 
turn,  could  Jeopardize  a  great  investment  in 
planning  and  expenditures  for  local  govern- 
mental and  private  developments,  which 
have  been  based  In  all  good  faith  upon  the 
assurance  of  State  and  Federal  authorities 
that  the  presently  approved  Interstate  sys- 
tem wouki  be  constructed  In  accordance  with 
presently  approved  plans. 

Alternate  systems  recently  proposed  for 
consideration  by  Individuals  and  organiza- 
tions to  the  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion and  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  have 
assumed  that  1-77  would  occupy  that  part  of 
the  West  Virginia  Turnpike  between  Beckley 
and  Princeton.  Attention  is  called  to  the 
probability  that  the  problems  of  acquiring 
this  part  of  the  Turnpike  would  be  com- 
parable, or  perhaps  greater  than  those  of  ac- 
quiring the  entire  Turnpike. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  informed  by  the  Federal  Highway 
Administrator,  and  Governor  Smith,  of 
West  Virginia,  has  announced  in  Charles- 
ton that  the  Administrator,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, agreed  with  the  State  admin- 
istration that — 

First,  the  years  of  time  and  effort, 
and  the  nearly  $16  million  already  ex- 
pended on  involved  portions  of  1-64, 1-77, 
I — 79.  and  Appalachian  corridor  "L"  shall 
not  be  abandoned  and  ignored;  because 
second,  present  route  locations  have  been 
officially  selected  and  approved  on  a  sys- 
tems basis;  and,  third,  a  significant 
change  in  any  of  the  portions  of  1-64, 
1-77,  1-79,  or  Appalachian  corridor  "L" 
delineated  would  change  projected  traffic 
patterns  which  would,  in  turn,  require 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  urban 
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area  transportation  study  would  have  to 
be  redone. 

In  consequence  of  these  prevailing 
facts  and  conditions,  the  State  of  West 
Virginia  has  the  concurrence  in  general 
of  the  Federal  Establishment  to — 

First.  Proceed  with  appraisal  of  the 
West  Virginia  Turnpike  right-of-way 
values  under  standard  procedures  and 
formulas;  then  progress  to  condemna- 
tion proceedings  through  appropriate 
court  actions  Incident  to  acquisition  of 
turnpike  improved  and  unimproved 
right-of-way. 

Second.  Proceed,  if  and  when  court  ac- 
tion has  been  satisfactorily  completed 
to  acquire  the  turnpike  right-of-way,  to 
upgrading  the  turnpike  by  addition  and 
by  rebuilding  it  to  four-lane  Interstate 
Highway  standards  as  the  route  of  1-77 
between  Charleston  and  Princeton,  and 
to  accommodate  1-64  overlayed  on  1-77 
between  Charleston  and  Beckley. 

Third.  Proceed  as  planned  since  1961 
to  locate  1-64  in  a  corridor  from  Beckley 
to  Clintonville — in  Greenbrier  County — 
and  thence  eastward  to  the  Virginia  line 
generally  paralleling  U.S.  60.  This  allne- 
ment  was  ordered  in  October  1961  as  part 
of  the  Federal-State  agreement  under 
which  1-79  mileage  was  awarded  to  West 
Virginia  from  Pennsylvania  to  Charles- 
ton via  Morgantown,  Fairmont.  Bridge- 
port, Lost  Creek,  Weston,  and  Sutton  and 
thence  to  Charleston  in  a  corridor  north 
of  the  Elk  River. 

Fourth.  Proceed  with  1-79.  to  be  lo- 
cated generally  as  described  above. 

Fifth.  Proceed  with  Appalachian  corri- 
dor "L"  from  Sutton  to  Beckley  in  ac- 
cordance with  existing  plans. 

Sixth.  Likewise,  proceed  with  all  other 
Appalachian  corridor  projects  in  ac- 
cordance with  alinements  which  have 
been  approved.  Those  Appalachian  cor- 
ridor route  locations  not  yet  finally 
agreed  on  by  the  State  and  Federal  high- 
way agencies  will  be  subject  to  continu- 
ing engineering  investigations  and  ne- 
gotiations and  must  await  State  fund 
matching  competence. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  Governor 
Smith  and  Road  Commissioner  Hamlll. 
of  West  Virginia,  and  the  highest  level 
officials  in  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation and  Its  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministration for  having  reached  agree- 
ment at  a  time  and  on  a  basis  which  will 
enhance  acceleration  of  efforts  to  com- 
plete the  segments  of  Interstates  64,  77. 
and  79  which  have  been  retarded  by 
controversy.  To  have  subjected  them  to 
lengthy  restudy  at  great  loss  of  time 
and  money  already  expended  and  at 
substantial  new  costs  would  have  cre- 
ated intolerable  delays  and  inexcusable 
throwing  away  of  the  benefits  which 
have  been  derived  from  expenditures  in 
the  affected  corridors  running  into  the 
millions  of  dollars. 

A  part  of  the  solution  of  West  Vir- 
ginia's highway  problems  hinges  on  ac- 
quisition of  the  West  Virginia  Turnpike 
right-of-way  between  Charleston  and 
Princeton  and  converting  it  to  a  much 
safer  and  fully  standard  four-lane  loca- 
tion of  1-77  between  tho.se  cities,  with 
1-64  overlayed  on  it  between  Charleston 
and  Beckley.  Untrue  charges  have  been 
made  that  approval  by  the  Secretary  of 
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Transportation,  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  and  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Committees  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Federal  participation  in  the 
acquisition  of  the  turnpike  right-of-way 
Is  part  of  a  "deal."  This  is  a  baseless  al- 
legation because  the  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia cannot  acquire  that  right-of-way 
except  through  judicial  procedures,  and 
the  Federal  Government  cannot  par- 
ticipate in  payment  for  the  acquisition 
until  the  courts  have  acted  favorably  on 
the  States  condemnation  actions,  based 
on  appraisals  .satisfactory'  to  the  courts, 
the  State,  and  the  Federal  Government. 

I  wish  the  Record  to  include  the  rea- 
soning and  conclusions  on  which  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Public  Works 
unanimously  approved  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  plan  for  implementing 
Federal  participation  in  West  Virginia 
Turnpike  right-of-way  acquisition.  The 
facts  are  these: 

First.  The  West  Virginia  Turnpike  has 
the  highest  fatality  rate  of  any  toll  road 
in  the  United  SUtes  with  18.3  deaths  per 
100  million  miles  of  vehicle  travel  as  com- 
pared to  an  average  for  all  interstate 
roads  and  sdl  turnpikes  of  2.6  and  2.4, 
respectively : 

Second.  The  West  Virginia  Turnpike, 
a  two- lane  highway,  was  approved  for 
inclusion  as  part  of  the  Federal  Inter- 
state System  in  1963. 

Third.  The  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act 
of  1966  amended  section  109,  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  by  providing  that  all 
highways  Included  on  the  system  would 
have  a  minimum  of  four  traCQc  lanes ; 

Fourth.  The  W'est  Virginia  Turnpike 
Commission  does  not  now  and  will  not  in 
the  foreseeable  future  have  access  to  suf- 
ficient fluids  to  accomplish  the  recon- 
struction required  as  the  result  of  the 
aforementioned  language  of  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1966; 

Fifth.  The  existing  provisions  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code  prohibit  the  ex- 
penditure of  Federal-aid  funds  for  the 
construction,  i-econstruction,  or  improve- 
ment of  any  toll  road  included  on  the 
Interstate  System ; 

Sixth.  The  West  Virginia  Tumpijce  is 
a  vital  link  in  an  integrated  interstate 
network  serving  as  the  north-south  route 
of  the  Interstate  System  in  the  areas 
served  by  1-77  and  1-79 : 

Seventh.  The  acquisition  and  recon- 
struction of  the  West'Virginia  Turnpike 
to  acceptable  Interstate  iSystem  geo- 
metric standards  can  be  accomplished 
for  approximately  $190  million,  the 
turnpike  having  an  appraised  value  as  a 
highway  facility  of  approximately  $94 
million ; 

Eighth.  The  cost  of  construction  of  the 
needed  interstate  connection  on  an  al- 
ternate though  substantially  less  suitable 
location,  can  be  accomplished  for  ap- 
proximately $225  million: 

Ninth.  A  decision  on  this  connection 
is  needed  in  the  immediate  future  in  or- 
der to  permit  proper  planning  and  ex- 
peditious completion  of  the  Interstate 
System  within  the  borders  of  the  State 
of  West  Virginia; 

Tenth.   The   State   of   West   Virginia 
would  not  be  barred  from  constructing 
the  needed  Interstate  highway  on  an  al- 
|.    ternate  location  by  reason  of  trust  inden- 
ture restriction; 
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Eleventh.  The  SUte  of  West  Virginia 
has  always  presented  the  cost  of  recon- 
structing the  turnpike  to  acceptable  in- 
terstate standards  in  its  periodic  cost  es- 
timate submissions  to  the  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lic Roads  and  while  these  cost  figures 
have  not  been  used  to  determine  the  ap- 
portionment formula,  they  have  nonethe- 
less been  used  In  computing  the  total 
estimated  cost  of  completing  the  Inter- 
state System.  The  reconstruction  esti- 
mates are  as  follows: 

(In  mllUonsI 

19«1    $41.0 

1965 82.  6 

19«8 96.0 

Twelfth.  By  letter  to  US.  Senator  Jen- 
nings Randolph,  January  12,  1968,  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  has  re- 
quested the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
of  the  Senate  to  review  and  approve  a 
proposal  to  permit  Federal  participation 
in  the  acquisition  of  the  West  Virginia 
Turnpike; 

Thirteenth.  The  Committee  on  Public 
Works  is  of  the  belief  that  the  result 
which  would  be  accomplished  by  the  im- 
plementation of  such  a  plan  would  best 
serve  the  needs  of  the  traveling  public  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost  and  is  in  keeping 
with  the  Intents  and  purposes  of  the  In- 
terstate highway  program;  and 

Fourteenth.  Tlie  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  for  the  foregoing  reasons,  ap- 
proved the  proposal  referred  to  by  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  in  his  letter 
of  January  12.  1968.  This  approval  Is 
subject  to  the  conditions  that  the  costs 
of  acquisition  and  reconstruction  of  the 
West  Virginia  Turnpike  will  not  be  in- 
cluded in  the  estimate  of  the  costs  of 
completing  the  Interstate  System  sub- 
mitted by  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion to  the  Congress  January  15.  1968. 
and  that  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of 
acquisition  shall  not  exceed  90  percent  of 
the  appraised  value  of  the  West  Virginia 
Turnpike  as  improved  right-of-way  and 
in  no  event  shall  that  amount  be  greater 
than  $85  million. 

Mr.  President,  the  meaning  and  the 
importance  of  plans  for  acquisition  of  the 
West  Virginia  Turnpike  right-of-way 
through  judicial  procedures  were  misim- 
derstood  by  many  citizens  who,  in  my  be- 
lief, did  not  possess  adequate  informa- 
tion or  who  based  their  judgments  on 
misinformation.  Frankly,  I  believe  those 
acquisition  plans  also  were  knowingly 
misinterpreted  by  some  persons  who 
place  provincial  self-interests  ahead  of 
total  State  needs. 

But  the  relevance  and  the  importance 
of  iltllizing  the  turnpike  corridor  to  pro- 
vide four-lane  interstate  highways  were 
not  lost  on  knowledgeable  members  of 
the  press,  including  Editor  Harry  G. 
Hoffman,  of  the  Charleston,  W.  Va.. 
Gazette;  Editor  William  D.  Evans.  Jr.,  of 
the  Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  Times;  and  John 
W.  Yago,  of  the  Washington  Bureau  of 
the  Charleston  Gazette. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  to  have  excerpts  printed  in  the 
Record  from  the  January  27,  1968,  edi- 
torial. "All  Concerned  To  Benefit  by  Pur- 
chase of  Turnpike,"  from  the  Charleston 
Gazette;  the  February  2,  1968,  editorial 
"Interstate  79  Threatened."  from  the 
Fairmont  Times;  and  the  "Washington 
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Watch"  column,  "Selling  Turnpike  Best 
Plan  Yet,"  from  the  March  11.  1968,  is- 
sue of  the  Charleston  Gazette. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

(Prom  th«  CbarlMton  (W  Va.)  Gazette, 

Jan.  27.  10681 

All   Comccrneo   To   Benefit   bt   Puechase 

or    TCBNPIKE 

Pinal  approval  of  the  plan  to  purchase  and 
Improve  the  West  Virginia  Turnpike  as  part 
of  the  90-10  interstate  highway  program 
eliminates  one  of  the  most  annoying  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  highway  development 
In  the  state. 

Tii*  turnpike,  a  noteworthy  engineering 
feat  In  its  day  but  never  a  financial  success, 
has  been  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  West  Virginia 
highway  planners  for  years.  Its  location  In 
the  most  direct  corridor  from  the  Great 
Lakes  to  Florida — the  routing  of  Interstate 
77 — made  It  a  factor  to  be  reckoned  with,  but 
the  maze  of  legal  and  other  problems  seemed 
almost  insurmountable. 

Tet.  for  all  Its  shortcomings  and  problems, 
the  turnpike  has  been  a  blessing  In  disguise 
In  the  state's  highway  fortunes.  One  may 
recall,  for  example,  that  the  turnpike  played 
a  major  role  In  the  state's  belated  success  In 
getting  approval  for  Interstate  79.  the  Great 
Lakes  to  Charleston  highway  that  will  fill 
the  long-sought  need  for  a  major  north- 
south  routing  through  the  middle  of  West 
Virginia.  1-79  Is  perhaps  the  state's  most  Im- 
portant Interstate,  for  It  opens  the  hard-to- 
reach  central  section  of  the  state  to  com- 
merce and  economic  development,  and  should 
be  helpful  In  breaking  down  the  sectional 
barriers  that  have  existed  between  northern 
and  southern  counties. 

Road  Commissioner  Burl  A.  Sawyers,  a 
prime  mover  in  getting  1-79.  first  sought 
approval  of  a  corridor  from  the  Morgantown 
area  to  Beckley,  but  this  would  not  meet 
legal  requirements.  Sawyers  devised  three  or 
four  other  plans,  all  of  which  were  turned 
down  by  the  federal  government.  Finally,  he 
proposed  giving  up  part  of  the  state's  I-«4 
mileage  eastward  from  Charleston  into 
Greenbrier  County,  and  rerouting  It  over  the 
turnpike  to  Beckley  and  then  eastward  past 
the  Hlnton  area  to  the  Virginia  line  near 
White  Sulphur  Springs.  This  plan  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  and 
1-79  qualified  for  construction  from  the  Mor- 
gantown area  to  Charleston.  Without  this 
give-and-take  negotiation.  West  Virginia 
would  have  lost  1-79.  with  Its  great  potential 
advantage  to  the  state. 

But  what  to  do  about  the  turnpike  posed 
perhaps  an  even  greater  problem.  The  turn- 
pike was  not  built  with  public  funds,  but 
with  money  from  bonds  sold  to  private  In- 
vestors. This  not  only  presented  a  severe 
legal  tangle,  but  there  was  strong  opposition 
In  Congress  to  any  use  of  Interstate  money 
in  acquiring  a  toll  road. 

Into  this  seemingly  Impossible  situation 
stepped  Sen.  Jennings  Rajsdolph.  D-W.  Va., 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee and  also  of  the  subcommittee  on 
roads.  Two  years  of  complicated  negotiations 
followed. 

Finally,  Randolph  obtained  an  adminis- 
trative decision  from  the  secretary  of  trans- 
portation approving  a  plan  for  acquisition 
of  the  turnpike. 

This  was  submitted  to  the  U.S.  comp- 
troller general,  who  said  he  would  not  ob- 
ject to  the  procedure  If  It  W.1S  approved 
by  the  public  works  conunlttees  of  both  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives.  This 
approval  came  Thursday  by  unanimous  vote 
in  the  Senate  committee  and  by  25-5  in  the 
House  committee. 

West  Virginia  can  now  proceed  with  ac- 
quisition of  the  turnpike  through  condemna- 
tion of  the  property  and  Improvements,  and 
Its  upgrading  to  multllane  Interstate  stand- 
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ardB  as  part  of  the  90-10  program.  This 
also  will  clear  the  way  to  proceed  with 
planning  for  construction  of  an  Appalchlan 
development  highway  from  Beckley  to  a 
tle-m  with  1-79  near  Sutton — a  project  that 
•hould  satisfy  the  disappointment  of  those 
who  wanted  1-79  built  from  Morgantown 
to  Beckley,  a  plan  which  the  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lic Roads  would  not  approve. 

This  Is  an  accomplishment  that  will  be 
of  vast  benefit  not  only  to  the  area  served 
by  the  turnpike  but  to  all  of  West  Virginia. 
Sen.  Randolph  deserves  high  commendation, 
for  without  his  knowledgeable  assistance 
and  untiring  efforts  the  problem  never  could 
have  been  solved.  Also  playing  an  Impor- 
tant role  were  Rep.  John  M.  Slack  and  Rep. 
James  Kee  who  were  most  helpful  In  getting 
approval  In  the  House. 

As  finally  worked  out,  the  plan  will  be 
beneficial  to  all  concerned.  The  only  alterna- 
tive would  have  been  construction  of  a  full 
Interstate  In  a  corridor  generally  paralleling 
the  turnpike.  This  would  have  Increased  the 
cost  to  the  federal  and  state  governments, 
and  the  turnpike  bond  holders  would  have 
suffered  a  total  loss  of  their  Investment 
with  their  toll  road  In  competition  with  a 
modern  freeway.  And  the  public.  In  addi- 
tion to  being  assured  of  a  modem  highway 
through  the  mountainous  terrain  from 
Charleston  to  Bluefleld,  will  also  benefit  be- 
cause tolls  will  be  removed  as  soon  as  the 
state  acquires  title  or  right  of  entry  to  the 
turnpike. 

[From  the  Fairmont  (W.  Va.)   Times 

Feb.  2,   1968) 

Interstate  79  Threatened 

There  is  a  great  deal  more  significance  to 
the  recent  action  of  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittees of  Congress  in  approving  a  plan  for 
the  acquisition  of  the  West  Virginia  Turn- 
pike as  an  Improved  right-of-way  for  the  In- 
terstate highway  system  In  this  state.  If  Im- 
plemented, it  could  well  mean  the  salvation 
of  Interstate  79,  the  North-South  Highway, 
on  which  construction  has  been  started. 

The  history  of  1-79  Is  well  known.  .  . .  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy,  obtained  an  agree- 
ment from  Federal  Highway  Administrator 
Rex  Whitton  to  run  1-64  from  Charleston  to 
Beckley  on  1-77  (the  turnpike)  to  save  mile- 
age and  construction  costs.  Without  that 
overlay,  there  would  never  have  been  enough 
money  or  mileage  to  Include  1-79  In  the  pro- 
gram. 

Since  the  Inclusion  of  the  North-South 
Highway  In  the  state's  Interstate  system, 
there  has  been  constant  opposition  from  a 
group  m  the  Nicholas-Fayette-Greenbrier 
area  who  have  demanded  that  the  original 
plan  of  having  1-64  follow  U.S.  60  be  rein- 
stated. Without  regard  to  the  requirement 
that  Interstates  run  through  areas  of  the 
greatest  population,  they  want  a  highway 
through  their  own  back  yards  and  to  hell  with 
Interstate  79  and  the  Appalachian  Develop- 
ment Highways! 

Largely  through  the  efforts  of  U.S.  Sen. 
Jennings  Randolph,  who  has  been  working 
tirelessly  for  two  years  to  find  a  formula  by 
which  federal  funds  could  be  used  to  pay  for 
90  per  cent  of  the  right-of-way  costs,  final 
congressional  action  was  taken  last  week. 

On  the  House  side,  some  limitations  were 
placed  on  the  tiunplke  acquisition  but  It  Is 
hoped  that  theise  can  be  overcome  when  It 
comes  time  to  dicker  for  the  right-of-way. 
The  Senate  fixed  a  limit  of  $85  million,  while 
the  House  saw  fit  to  make  the  maximum 
payment  no  more  than  $81  million. 

Pinal  congressional  action,  Randolph 
pointed  out  In  a  letter  to  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation Alan  S.  Boyd,  means  that  "the 
State  Road  Commission  can  proceed  accord- 
ing to  general  plans  to  complete  the  whole 
of  1-79  from  the  Pennsylvania  line  through 
or  near  Morgantown,  Fairmont,  Clarksburg, 
Weston  and  Sutton  to  Charleston — a  route 
that  might  have  experienced  extraordinary 
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trouble  If  the  shortest  routing  of  1-77 
through  Southern  West  Virginia  had  not 
been  fixed  by  the  turnpike  acquisition 
plan   •    •    •." 

It  la  not  so  much  that  $39  million  will  be 
saved  by  using  the  turnpike,  but  Its  use 
would  lns\ire  completion  of  1-79  according  to 
plan.  Should  the  congressional  plan  be 
thwarted,  It  would  probably  be  Impossible 
to  finish  1-79  south  of  Weston  or  Sutton  be- 
cause of  the  huge  sums  that  would  have  to 
be  spent  to  restore  1-77  and  1-64.  which  have 
historical  priority  over  the  North-South  High- 
way, to  their  original  routes. 

Thanks  to  Rindolph,  the  biggest  hurdle 
has  been  cleared  at  the  congressional  level. 
It  would  be  unthinkable  for  a  small  group 
of  legislators  from  the  counties  most  affected 
by  the  relocation  of  1-64  and  1-77  to  block 
acquisition  of  the  turnpike  and  thus  deliver 
a  death  blow  to  1-79  from  Mt.  Morris  to 
Charleston  •   •   *. 

[Prom  the  Charleston  ( W.  Va.)  Gazette. 

Mar.  11,  1968] 

Selling  Turnpike  Best  Plan  Yet 

(By  John  W.  Yago) 

Washington  —The  West  Virginia  Turnpike 
may  have  enjoyed  its  finest  hour  on  that 
sunny  weekend  nearly  14  years  ago  when  It 
first  was  opened  to  traffic. 

Those  who  witnessed  the  big  event  said  It 
appeared  as  though  everyone  within  com- 
muting distance  showed  up  for  a  spin  on 
what  was  billed  as  the  latest  thing  in  high- 
ways and  the  answer  to  the  transportation 
problems  of  mountainous  southern  West 
Virginia. 

The  coffers  at  the  toll  gates  bulged,  but 
the  creeping  traffic  Jams  were  a  disappoint- 
ment to  the  sightseers  and  an  omen  of  things 
to  come  when  the  two-lane  turnpike  would 
be  regularly  damned  as  a  lethal  and  uncom- 
fortable road  on  which  to  travel.  The  pros- 
pects of  financial  success  quickly  faded,  too. 
and  the  turnpike  commission  has  been  on 
the  brink  of  Insolvency  ever  since. 

With  this  Inglorious  history.  It  would  seem 
likely  that  every  West  Virginian  would  jump 
at  any  reasonable  prospect  of  having  this 
concrete  albatross  removed  from  their  collec- 
tive necks. 

However,  objections  have  already  been 
raised  to  a  solution  to  the  turnpike  problem 
that  was  tediously  worked  out  over  many 
months  and  then  pushed  to  approval  by  a 
sometimes  suspicious  Congress. 

The  plan  may  not  be  perfect,  but  It  was 
the  best  that  could  be  obtained  and  consider- 
ably better  than  maintaining  the  status  quo. 
In  short  the  turnpike  would  be  condemned, 
just  like  any  other  piece  of  needed  property. 
Incorporated  Into  the  Interstate  highway  sys- 
tem and  upgraded  to  Interstate  standards. 
Federal  interstate  money  would  pay  for  90 
per  cent  of  the  acquisition  cost  up  to  a  limit 
of  $81  million,  beised  on  a  preliminary  esti- 
mate setting  the  turnpike's  value  at  $90 
million. 

The  old  cry  of  not  wanting  to  ball  out 
the  turnpike  bondholders  from  what  proved 
to  be  a  bad  Investment  has  been  raised  and 
Is,  of  course,  sheer  nonsense.  Evidence  of  this 
is  in  the  dissatisfaction  reported  from  among 
the  bondholders  who  may  be  reluctant  to 
face  a  court's  ruling  on  the  value  of  the 
turnpike. 

If  the  preliminary  $90  million  valuation  is 
anywhere  near  correct,  the  bondholders  will 
be  anything  but  balled  out  since  the  turn- 
pike commission  originally  Issued  $133  mil- 
lion worth  of  bonds,  and  unpaid  Interest  and 
Interest  on  Interest  has  been  piling  up  for 
14  rears. 

On  the  other  hand,  If  the  courts  place  too 
high  a  value  on  the  turnpike,  the  state  could 
just  decide  It  would  be  cheaper  to  build  a 
brand  new  Interstate  highway  almost  parallel 
to  the  toll  road.  If  that  should  happen  the 
bondholders  would  really  be  wiped  out  «'lth 
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no  chance  to  recover  anything  on  their  In- 
vestment. Right  now  the  margin  Is  some- 
thing like  $39  million,  the  approximate 
savings  to  the  state  If  It  buys  and  Improves 
the  turnpike. 

Buying  the  turnpike  also  has  gotten  tied 
up  In  the  shortsighted  efforts  of  those  who 
haven't  given  up  on  changing  the  routing 
of  1-64  to  run  It  through  Fayette  and  west- 
ern Greenbrier  counties. 

It's  true  that  the  present  1-64  routing  from 
Charleston  along  the  turnpike  to  Beckley  and 
then  east  to  Lewlsburg  is  21  miles  farther 
than  the  original  route  following  U.S.  60,  and 
It's  going  to  be  a  bit  of  a  nuisance  to  travelers 
when  the  highway  Is  completed.  But  this  ar- 
rangement, too,  was  part  of  a  compromise 
that  obtained  the  long-wanted  north-south 
highway  through  the  middle  of  the  state. 

In  the  long  run  the  fight  against  1-64  can 
only  hinder  completion  of  that  highway,  and 
bringing  the  turnpike  purchase  into  the 
argument  will  complicate  the  solution  of 
that  nightmare. 

Then,  too,  this  is  an  election  year,  and 
nobody  should  be  surprised  when  the  can- 
didates choose  up  sides  to  further  confuse  the 
Issue. 

West  Virginia's  highway  problems  are  so 
enormous  as  to  border  on  the  Insoluble. 
Getting  the  turnpike  question  settled  once 
and  for  all  would  allow  us  to  get  on  to  other 
matters.  Bickering  and  selfishness  shouldn't 
be  allowed  to  stand  In  the  way. 


Opposition  to   More  Troops  in  Vietnam 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  March  15,  1968 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  widespread  resistance  to  recent  re- 
ports that  U.S.  military  leaders  have  re- 
quested more  troops  for  Vietnam.  One 
source  of  well-reasoned  opposition  is  the 
following  editorial  from  the  March  10 
Minneapolis  Tribune: 

Should  United  States  Send  More  Troops? 

Three  years  ago  this  month,  the  United 
States  assigned  a  Marine  force  of  3.500  men 
to  Da  Nang,  thereby  Increasing  total  UJ3. 
strength  in  Vietnam  to  27,000  troops.  The 
step  was  an  early  phase  of  a  transition  from 
an  "advisory"  role  to  that  of  major  combat- 
ant. Three  months  later,  in  June  1965.  the 
figure  had  doubled  to  54,000,  and  US.  troops 
were  openly  committed  to  combat  operations 
(though  American  officials  denied  this  re- 
presented any  change  in  U.S.  policy). 

As  the  war  expanded  in  1965,  1966,  1967 
and  1968,  the  figures  for  U.S.  troops  In  Viet- 
nam also  grew — to  154.000  In  November  1965, 
285,000  in  June  1966,  415.000  In  March  1967, 
and.  today,  510.000.  Yet  despite  this  deepen- 
ing U.S.  commitment  to  a  ground  war  In 
Asia,  victory  today  seems  no  closer  than  It 
did  In  February  1964  when  Secretary  of  State 
Rusk  said,  "I  think  the  resources  and  capa- 
bilities are  there  to  get  this  Job  done  on 
the  pre.«ent  basis  of  assistance  to  the  Viet- 
namese so  that  they  themselves  can  handle 
this  problem  primarily  with  their  own  ef- 
fort." In  February  1964,  the  United  States 
had  only  14.000  troops — or  military  advisers, 
as  they  were  called  then — In  Vietnam. 

In  recent  weeks,  as  a  result  of  the  enemy's 
Tet  offensive,  the  Johnson  administration 
has  been  reviewing  U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam. 
Gen.  Westmoreland.  It  Is  said,  has  requested 
more  troops,  reportedly  another  100.000  or 
so.  If  the  administration  were  to  fulfill  his 
request  there  would  apparently  have  to  be 
a  call-up  of  bome  reserves,  or  a  stepped-up 
draft,  or  a  further  decrease  of  troop  strength 
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la  Europe  and  »t  home — or  a  combination 
of  all  these  steps. 

If  another  100.000  troops  were  to  be  the 
difference  between  what  appears  to  be  a  mili- 
tary stalemate  In  Vietnam  and  possible  vic- 
tory, we  would  be  Inclined  to  support  the  re- 
quest. However,  each  month  the  war  drags 
on,  the  evidence  seems  to  mount  that  many 
more  than  Just  100.000  troops  would  be  re- 
quired to  achieve  the  goals  of  present  mili- 
tary strategy.  Also,  the  enemy,  too.  has  ca- 
pabilities of  escalation — and  many  observers 
feel  that  greater  Inputs  of  VS.  manpower 
merely  would  be  matched  by  the  other  side. 
A  Princeton  University  professor  has  told  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  that  up- 
wards of  3  million  U.S.  troops  would  be 
needed  to  achieve  the  Und  of  military  vic- 
tory that  would  enable  the  United  States  to 
dictate  the  terms  of  a  settlement. 

We  hope  that  President  Johnson  resists  the 
pressure  for  an  expansion  of  troop  strength 
above  the  present  authorized  celling  of 
525.000.  We  are  encouraged  Prlday  when 
Clark  CllfTord,  the  new  secretary  of  defense, 
said  the  President  was  keeping  an  open  mind 
on  the  question. 

There  are  thoughtful  observers  who  believe 
that  present  troop  strength  would  be  ade- 
quate If  military  strategy  were  shifted  from 
Westmoreland's  search-and-destroy  policy  to 
a  cleac-and-lipld  policy.  We  are  Inclined  to 
agree.  Further,  with  only  about  20  per  cent 
of  U.S.  troops  In  Vietnam  actually  doing  the 
flghtlng.  is  It  not  possible  to  move  more  ex- 
isting troop  strength  from  a  support  role  to 
a  combat  role?  After  all.  the  great  Job  of 
building  up  basic  support  facilities  Is  largely 
accomplished. 

The  Americanization  of  the  war  since  1965 
has  contributed  to  what  some  observers  see 
as  a  loss  of  Vietnamese  Initiative.  The  pres- 
ent Input  of  American  men  and  money  has 
been  a  disruptive  force  on  Vietnamese  life, 
even  If  one  overlooks  military  destruction, 
and  rubs  hard  against  the  nationalistic  feel- 
ings most  Vietnamese  hold.  More  US.  troops 
WOU14.  in  this  sense,  be  counterproductive  to 
U.S.  goals. 

If  present  US.  military  strategy  Is  con- 
tinued, another  100.000  troops  could  be  Just 
a  step  toward  an  eventual  total  commitment 
of  a  millidn  troops  or  more.  Until  the  out- 
look In  Vietnam  at  present  troop  levels  be- 
comes clearer  and  until  the  administration 
and  Congress  have  reappraised  such  other 
major  issues  as  in.latlon.  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficit  and  racial  and  poverty  prob- 
lems of  U.S.  cities,  we  believe  the  President 
should  not  increase  the  authorized  troop 
strength  for  Vietnam  above  the  present 
525.000. 


Address  by  District  Judge  Sherman  G. 
FinesiNer  at  50th  Annual  Dinner  Meet- 
iag,  Goodwrill  Industries  of  Denver 


HON.  PETER  H.  DOMINICK 

or    COLORAOO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  March  15,  1968 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  esteemed  citizens  and  highly 
capable  judges  in  our  great  State,  Hon. 
Sherman  G.  Finesilver.  recently  delivered 
a  noteworthy  and  thoughtful  speech  at 
the  50th  annual  dinner  meeting  of  Good- 
will Industries  of  Denver.  His  analytic 
praise  of  Goodwill,  not  only  in  its  opera- 
tions, but  In  its  philosophy,  is  well  de- 
served by  that  very  fine  organization,  and 
Is  highly  refreshing  when  compared  with 
the  present  governmental  attitude  to- 
ward welfare  handouts. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
speech  t>e  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Speech  by  District  Judge  Sherman  O.  Pine- 
silver,  Denver.  Colo.,  at  the  50th  Annual 

Dinner  Mextino  or  Ooodwill  Industries 

or  Denver.  Brown  Palace  Hotel.  Denver, 

March  8.   1968 

Distinguished  guests,  ladles,  and  gentle- 
men, a  wise  man  has  well  said,  "goodness 
and  the  right  have  a  mysterious  way  of  be- 
coming cumulative." 

On  this  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Ooodwill 
Industries  In  Denver,  I  can  think  of  no  better 
summary  than  that  the  spirit  of  compassion 
in  the  hearts  of  a  handful  of  people  have 
become  cumulative,  have.  In-fact.  snow- 
balled. 

I  have  always  had  the  most  profound  re- 
spect and  admiration  for  Goodwill  Industries. 
Tour  organization  Is  one  of  that  rarest  of 
all  human  organizations  and  Institutions 
which  Is  above  suspicion.  Your  national 
president  has  well  noted  that  In  the  recent 
riots  In  Detroit.  Cleveland  and  Philadelphia, 
the  Ooodwill  stores  were  unmarked,  though 
stores  on  both  sides  of  them  were  burned 
to  the  ground. 

The  regard  of  all  people  for  the  selfless  and 
compassionate  service  you  render  Is  not  acci- 
dental. Organizations,  like  Individuals,  must 
earn  respect.  I  can  think  of  no  greater  tribute 
than  the  recognition  that  yours  is  an  organi- 
zation greatly  appreciated  by  the  famed  as 
well  as  the  obscure:  the  healthy  as  well  as 
the  sick;  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor;  the 
contributors  as  well  as  the  recipients  of  help. 

Yet.  I  wonder  If  those  four  people  who 
established  Ooodwill  back  In  June  of  1918 
realized  the  magnitude  of  the  service  to  hu- 
manity which  they  were  undertaking.  I  un- 
derstand that  they  began  with  only  four 
workers — a  manager,  a  truck  driver,  a  presser 
and  a  clothes  repair  woman — In  a  store  at 
2245  Larimer  Street.  It  was  only  the  sixth 
Ooodwill  In  the  nation  when  established. 
Since  then  Ooodwill  has  served  more  than 
10.000  Denverltes  with  rehabilitative  op- 
portunities. 

History  has  a  way  of  extending  Its  own 
tribute  to  the  truly  compassionate  and  the 
foreslghted.  Long  before  the  "War  on  Pov- 
erty" came  into  political  vogue,  your  orga- 
nization was  conducting  Its  own  crusade 
against  poverty. 

But  I  want  to  stress  that  I  realize,  as 
all  aware  Denverltes  do.  that  Goodwill  Is 
not  simply  another  charitable  Institution 
mechanistically  and  Impersonally  dispensing 
help  to  the  disadvantaged.  I  believe  that 
Goodwill  is.  rather,  a  wfty  of  life.  It  is  a 
philosophy  as  well  as  an  organization;  a  creed 
of  living  as  well  as  a  training  center.  I 
do  not  believe  that  a  person,  whatever  his 
particular  needs,  can  completely  rehabilitate 
himself  In  body  and  mind  and  spirit  with- 
out embracing  the  essential  elemente  of 
Goodwill  Industries. 

What  are  those  essential  elements  which 
are  peculiar  to  Goodwill? 

First.  I  would  mention  Goodwill's  empha- 
sis on  self-help  through  work. 

I  have  never  believed  that  any  Infirmity, 
whether  a  physical  or  mental  malady,  can 
be  cured  when  the  patient  to  be  helped 
Insists  on  being  a  bystander  to  the  rehabili- 
tation. Physicians  around  the  world  will  at- 
test that  often  when  medical  science  has 
gone  to  Its  limit  to  cure  disease,  the  crucial 
test  of  recovery  becomes  the  patients  will 
to  recover. 

Somehow,  I  believe  we  fall  to  appreciate 
the  magnitude  of  this  concept.  We  somehow 
believe  that  healing  la  for  Doctors  and  that 
peace  of  mind  Is  the  gift  of  God  or  angels 
or  some  other  higher  power.  To  a  great  ex- 
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tent  I  believe  we  heal  ourselves  and  appro- 
priate peace  of  mind  and  purposeful  liv- 
ing to  ourselves.  I  commend  for  all  man- 
kind the  spirit  of  self-help  Inherent  In 
Ooodwill  Industries. 

I  equally  commend  to  all  the  spirit  of  work 
which  punctuates  your  service.  We  all  gain 
inspiration  from  reading  of  the  noble  heights 
to  which  persons  like  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
Winston  Churchill  rose  Yet  both  these  men. 
and  all  great  men.  rose  to  their  noble  posi- 
tions only  gradually  and  only  in  proportion 
to  their  devoted  work.  It  Is  a  fact  of  life  that 
progress — whether  It  be  financial,  physical, 
social,  spiritual,  whatever — does  not  come 
free.  It  comes  from  painstaking,  and.  at 
times,  anguished  work. 

I  dare  anyone  to  look  upon  the  twisted 
bodies  of  men  In  Goodwill  Stores  or  their 
Rehabilitation  Centers  or.  for  that  matter.  In 
army  hospitals,  and  say  that  It  doesn't  take 
hard  work  to  become  productive  again.  It 
takes  an  anguish  of  soul  which  only  God 
fully  knows,  and  It  takes  pain  and  discour- 
agements which  only  the  individual  fully  ap- 
preciates and  comprehends.  That  is  what  In- 
spires me  about  Goodwill.  In  your  organiza- 
tion as  well  as  In  your  lives,  you  haven't  tried 
to  cut  corners;  you  haven't  attempted  to  find 
easy  or  automatic  answers  and  cures.  You 
haven't  abridged  laws  of  human  nature  to 
the  effect  that  here  on  earth,  progress  Is 
forged  only  by  hard  work.  And  you  have  elo- 
quently demonstrated  that  the  progress 
bought  through  hard  work,  though  measured 
each  day  In  Inches,  stretches  forth  after  a 
time  into  miles. 

Second.  I  believe  a  unique  and  essential 
element  of  your  service  is  your  emphasis  on 
self-reliance.  I  well  note  that  other  organiza- 
tions classifying  as  charities  depend  on  the 
United  Way  for  their  incomes.  Or  they  pass 
envelopes  from  house  to  house  seeking  con- 
tributions. 

Goodwill,  on  the  other  hand,  takes  those 
commercial  products  which  have  been  re- 
made by  dedicated  hands  Into  useable  com- 
modities, and  sells  them.  You  are  thus  serv- 
ing mankind  at  both  ends  of  the  commercial 
endeavor.  You  are  providing  employment 
and  rehabilitation  for  your  own  workers,  new 
life  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  useable 
items  which  otherwise  would  have  been  sum- 
marily discarded,  and  economic  help  for  pur- 
chasers who  can  buy  good  merchandise  at 
affordable  prices.  The  thrill  of  such  a  con- 
cept Is  great.  It  demonstrates  truly  that 
goodness  is  cumulative. 

All  of  these  elements  I  have  been  men- 
tioning are.  of  course,  indispensable  to  the 
magnitude  of  your  service.  Yet  I  want  to 
briefly  expand  on  one  of  them,  namely,  your 
rehabilitative  service  to  your  fellow  man. 

This  Is  no  small  matter,  either  In  terms 
of  individual  welfare  or  collective  welfare. 
Too  often  In  the  past  we  Americans  have 
thought  of  the  physically  impaired  as  a  small 
group  of  persons  mlsfortuned  by  the  withered 
hand  or  bent  and  crooked  bone.  Now, 
through  better  communications  and  more 
human  concern,  we  are  discovering  that  al- 
most all  of  us  are,  to  some  extent,  physically 
handicapped.  A  survey  conducted  by  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  service  between  the  years 
of  1961  and  1963  yielded  the  almost  unbe- 
lievable statistic  that  almost  half  of  all 
Americans.  44.1  percent,  representing  80.3- 
mllUon  people,  were  physically  handicapped. 
This  Judgment  was  made  in  the  definition 
of  chronic  diseases  and  impairments  as  a 
physical  handicap.  Thus  we  speak  not  about 
a  mere  small  minority  of  people  but  about 
the  very  backbone  of  American  society. 

Rehabilitation  can.  of  course,  come  In  dif- 
ferent spheres  of  life  as  well  as  in  differing 
degrees.  Everyone  Is  compassionately  aware 
of  the  need  for  physical  restoration  of  the 
sick  and  Injured.  But  we  have  not  yet  fully 
comprehended  the  need  for  mental  and,  es- 
pecially, spiritual  rehabilitation. 

The  trouble  with  concentrating  on  merely 
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the  physical  sphere  Is  dual:  first,  because  we 
are  limited  In  the  physical  rehabilitation 
which  we  can  accomplish;  second,  the  physi- 
cal end  of  the  matter  Is  the  lesser  Important. 
Let  me  explain  both  concepts. 

I  know  that  looking  on  the  Inspiring  lives 
of  many  handicapped  men  and  women  it  Is 
tempting  to  believe  that  there  is  any  limit 
to  physical  rehabilitation.  Many  people  pro- 
fess not  to  believe  in  miracles  anymore.  You 
In  Ooodwill  know  that  miracles  occur  every 
day  many  times.  They  aren't  publicized  be- 
cause they  come  to  the  obscure  and  "little" 
people.  They  come  often  when  that  combat 
veteran  takes  the  first  step  again,  when  the 
genetically  diseased  child  raises  the  crooked 
arm  the  first  time;  when  the  auto  accident 
victim  speaks  again  for  the  first  time.  So 
very,  very  often,  medicine  is  at  a  loss  to  take 
credit  for  these  milestones  in  personal  ad- 
vance. In  a  sense  physical  rehabilitation  is 
limited  only  by  the  faith  of  the  diseased.  Yet, 
In  another  sense,  physical  limitations  are 
subject  to  certain  Immutable  laws. 

What  I  am  really  saying  is  that  while  there 
Is  no  limit  to  the  accomplishments  that  can 
be  made  by  the  handicapped,  there  are  limi- 
tations as  to  the  physical  healing  which  can 
be  brought  them.  That  leads  me  to  the  second 
point;  that  we  should  not  despair  at  the  im- 
mutable physical  laws,  because  they  are  the 
lesser  Important.  They  are  subordinate  to 
spiritual  laws. 

I  know  that  It  is  perhaps  too  easy  for  a 
man  with  two  hands  and  legs  to  stand  before 
you  and  preach  these  elevated  philosophies. 
But  I  sincerely  believe  they  are  true.  A  num- 
ber of  things  have  convinced  me  of  their 
verity. 

For  one,  I  have  observed  the  monumental 
service  to  mankind  made  by  the  physically 
Impaired.  In  many  cases,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  many  of  these  deeds  of  service 
would  not  have  occurred  but  for  the  fact  of 
physical  Impairment.  Our  physical  limita- 
tions, you  see,  force  us  to  ponder  and  medi- 
tate. In  doing  so  we  come  closer  to  our  cre- 
ator and  more  noble  In  our  ideals. 

This  Is  why  B  famous  poem  asserts  that 
"the  mark  of  rank  In  nature  is  capacity  for 
pain."  This  is  a  thrilling  concept  which  I 
wish  all  Impaired  people  would  comprehend: 
that  the  fact  of  their  Impairment  Is  often 
evidence  not  of  their  weakness  but  their 
strength.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  might  never 
have  become  President  without  having  suf- 
fered polio.  If  Helen  Keller  had  been  a  phys- 
ically perfect  young  girl,  we  would  never 
have  heard  of  her.  Yet  Robert  Smlthdas  heard 
of  her:  and  by  doing  so  gained  the  strength 
to  become  the  first  deaf  and  blind  college 
graduate  since  Helen  Keller.  So  often  have 
the  physically  handicapped  proven  to  be  the 
most  productive  of  our  citizens  that  j>eople 
more  vrtse  than  I  have  professed  a  correla- 
tion between  the  degree  of  infirmity  and  the 
wealth  of  productivity.  After  all.  some  of  the 
greatest  of  all  men  In  history  were  physically 
handicapped:  Beethoven  was  deaf,  as  was 
Thomas  £kllson;  Charles  Dickens  was  lame; 
So  was  Handel:  Homer  was  blind,  Plato  was 
a  hunchback.  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  paralyzed; 
and  the  list  goes  on  and  on  and  on.  Yet,  for 
every  one  of  these  famous  people  who  served 
mankind,  there  are  thousands  of  common 
people  who  without  acclaim  or  fanfare,  do 
even  greater  feats  on  behalf  of  their  com- 
munity and  family. 

This  Is  the  Inspiring  aspect  of  working 
with  the  physically  impaired:  that  they  can 
and  do  achieve  what  are.  for  their  circum- 
stances, genuine  miracles.  In  this  sense  I 
believe  many  of  them,  and  you.  have  fulfilled 
the  Inspiring  goal  of  dreaming  the  Impossible 
dream :  I 

"To  dream   the   impossible  dream, 
To  fight  the  unbeatable  foe. 
To  bear  with  unbearable  sorrow. 
To  run  where  the  brave  dare  not  go. 
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To  right  the  unrlghtable  wrong. 

To  try  when  your  arms  are  too  weary. 

To  reach  the  unreachable  star. 

No  matter  how  hopeless,  no  matter  how  far; 

To  fight  for  the  right  to  this  glorious  quest, 

That  my  heart  will  lie  peaceful  and  calm; 

And  the  world  will  be  better  for  this. 

That   one  man,  scorned   and   covered   with 

scars. 
Still  strove  with  his  last  ounce  of  courage 
To  reach  the  unreachable  stars." 

In  conclusion  I  commend  each  of  you  who 
serve  Ooodwill.  Particularly  I  commend  your 
president  and  your  officers.  You  are  the  peo- 
ple who  practice  humanltarlanlsm  rather 
than  merely  "talk"  it.  You  have  devoted  your 
consciences  to  these  noble  endeavors  with- 
out acclaim  or  hope  for  it.  You  have  charted 
the  course  of  the  Ooodwill  through  good 
times  trying  ones.  Your  courage  In  devoting 
your  energies  to  this  organization  matches 
the  courage  of  those  who  benefit  from  It. 

I  believe  this  occasion  Is  a  proper  time  to 
take  new  courage  and  devotion.  Every  human 
endeavor,  even  noble  and  great  ones,  experi- 
ence discouragements.  The  test  Is  not  when 
or  why  they  come  but  how  you  handle  them. 
Let  me  share  with  you  a  philosophy  that 
will  help  you  overcome  your  organizational 
and  personal  discouragements.  Recently  In 
New  York  City  I  viewed  an  inspiring  plaque 
in  the  Institute  of  Physical  Medicine  and  Re- 
habilitation. This  is  what  It  said: 
"I    asked    Ood    for   strength    that   I   might 

achieve, 
I   was  made   weak,    that  I   might  learn   to 

humbly  obey; 
I  asked  for  health,  that  I  might  do  greater 

things, 
I  was  given  Infirmity,  that  I  might  do  bet- 
ter things 
I  asked  for  riches,  that  I  might  be  happy, 
I  was  given  poverty,  that  I  might  be  wise; 
I  asked  for  power,  that  I  might  have  the 

praise  of  men, 
I  was  given  weakness,  that  I  might  feel  the 

need  of  God; 
I  asked  for  all  things,  that  I  might  enjoy 

life, 
I   was   given   life,   that  I   might  enjoy   all 

things; 
I  got  nothing  that  I  asked  for 
But  everything  I  had  hoped  for 
Almost  despite  myself,  my  unspoken  prayers 

were  answered. 
I  am  among  all  men.  most  richly  blessed." 

My  hope  for  you  of  Ooodwill  Is  that  you 
might  know  the  blessings  of  Ood  and  the 
gratitude  of  men.  I  know  that  you  deserve 
richly  both. 


Address  by  Senator  Karl  E.  Mnndt  at 
Plenary  Session  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Assembly,  Brussels,  Belgium 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF  SOUTH  Carolina 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  March  15,  1968 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  lin- 
vlte  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  a  very 
timely  speech  delivered  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota. My  good  friend  and  colleague,  Karl 
MuNDT,  has  rendered  a  singular  service 
to  this  country  and  has  struck  a  blow 
for  the  continued  safety  of  the  free  world 
by  delivering  an  address  before  the  most 
recent  session  '^f  the  North  Atlantic  As- 
sembly In  ^r  -j^els.  In  this  message,  he 
presented  a  luminating  discussion  of 
a  number  of  LjaIc  truths  which  must  be 
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the  foundation  of  any  future  common 
security  planning  which  is  to  realize  any 
long-term  success. 

Excerpts  from  the  address  were  pub- 
lished in  the  February  1968  edition  of 
Freedom  &  Union.  I  commend  the  senior 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  address  be 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ADDRESS  OF  Senator  Karl  E.  Mundt  Before 
Plenary    Session    of    NATO    Parliamen- 
tarians Conference  in  Brussels,  Belgium, 
Friday,  November  26,   1967 
(A  member  of  the  American  NATO  Delega- 
tion. Senator  Mundt  spoke  as  the  chairman 
of    the    NATO    Committee    on    Education, 
Cultural  Affairs  and  Information) 
Senator   K.   E.    Mundt    (United   States   of 
America)  :    May  I  say  first  of  all  I  want  to 
express  my  gratitude  for  having  had  a  won- 
derful committee  with  which  to  work;   they 
were    diligent,    they    were    active    and    they 
were  most  constructive. 

I  want  to  spend  my  time  in  summariz- 
ing some  of  the  background  philosophy  which 
motivated  us  as  we  arrived  at  these  resolu- 
tions which,  I  think,  took  a  new  and  most 
constructive  step  forward  in  the  whole  pollcv 
of  NATO. 

I  was  impressed,  and  I  am  sure  you  were, 
by  the  magnificent  address  of  Mr.  Ryan  of 
Canada,  in  which  he  very  skillfully  and 
succinctly  listed  three  problems  which  con- 
front us  here  In  NATO.  I  shall  not  repeat 
them,  but  I  think  we  are  all  aware  tliat 
they  were  accurately  described. 

During  the  course  of  my  remarks  today,  I 
shall  draw  on  nearly  thirty  years  of  experi- 
ence In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  as  one  who  has  .sat  with  you  and  worked 
with  you  now  for  seven  or  eight  sessions  of 
NATO  meetings  to  suggest  a  problem  or  two 
in  addition,  because  I  did  not  elect  to  solicit 
time  during  the  Political  Committee  debate 
yesterday,  knowing  I  was  to  appear  today 
In  my  capacity  of  Chairman  of  this  Com- 
mittee. But  none  of  us  as  members  of  an 
Individual  committee  can  operate  without 
a  recognition  and  understanding  that  what 
we  do  Is  Interrelated  with  the  work  of  all 
the  committees.  So  it  Is  Important  that  we 
should  fit  ourselves  into  that  particular 
kind  of  scheme. 

From  my  standpoint,  despite  the  problems 
outlined  by  Mr.  Ryan,  despite  the  difficulties 
which  we  find  present  in  different  areas  of 
the  world,  the  Par  East,  the  South  East, 
the  Middle  East  and  elsewhere,  to  me  lii 
many  ways  has  been  one  of  the  most  fruit- 
ful and  Inspiring  and  constructive  sessions 
of  NATO  among  the  many  Assemblies  which 
I  have  been  privileged  to  attend.  And  I  say 
that  primarily  because  It  seems  to  me  that 
Increasingly  In  our  hearts  and  in  our  minds 
In  this  session  we  have  begun  to  build  a 
new  vision  and  to  recognize  a  broader  re- 
sponsibility than  those  which  originally 
brought  us  together  and  those  which  have 
occupied  so  much  of  our  time  In  previous 
sessions.  I  think  we  are  recognizing  this  time 
more  than  ever  that  we  are  not  the  world  In 
Itself  but  that  NATO  Is  part  of  the  world, 
and  that  what  happens  In  other  places  In 
the  world  has  a  great  Impact  upon  NATO 
and  that  what  happens  in  NATO  should  be- 
gin to  have  a  great  Impact  on  the  rest  of 
the  world.  And  It  Is  In  the  area  of  those  In- 
terrelationships that  I  wish  to  address  you 
this  morning. 

Since  the  very  beginning,  of  course.  NATO 
necessarily  and  understandably,  and  In  my 
opinion  properly,  has  concentrated  to  begin 
with  on  the  necessity  of  developing  a  de- 
fensive mechanism  against  what  then  ap- 
peared to  be  the  relentless  western  move- 
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ment  and  outward  flow  of  communist  aggrea- 
slon.  So  we  have  concentrated  on  the  mlll- 
Ury. 

I  think  of  course  that  this  must  con- 
tinue to  be  an  essential  part  of  the  work 
of  NATO,  because  If  we  should  fall  there 
we  fall  everywhere.  If  suddenly  we  become 
weak,  or  suddenly  what  we  anticipated  so 
long  ago  begins  to  happen  now  under  a  new 
leadership,  or  with  a  change  of  atUtude  of 
the  present  leadership  among  the  Commu- 
nists, and  the  great  forces  which  they  have 
the  capacity  to  unleash  and  bring  out  suc- 
ceed, nothing  else  which  we  do  in  NATO 
counts  any  more.  So  I  think  we  should  re- 
member that  our  military  function  U  es- 
sentUI:  that  It  is  basic.  Until  happier  and 
safer  days  and  more  predictable  times  come 
to  \M.  I  think  we  should  continue  to  do  all 
we  can  to  develop  this  collective  security 
which  gave  birth  to  the  concept  of  NATO 
If  at  times  we  assume  that  an  era  of  peace 
means  we  are  going  to  have  permanent  peace, 
and  so  we  desist  from  doing  those  things 
which  made  the  peace  possible,  we  court 
disaster.  This  U  like  the  foolUh  householder 
who  insures  his  house  against  Are  for  five 
years,  and  then  because  there  has  been  no 
fire  cancels  his  Insurance  policy.  I  think  we 
should  not  cancel  the  insurance  policy  of 
the  defensive  shield  of  NATO.  But  neither 
should  we  effntlnue  to  rely  solely  upon  that 
as  a  function  of  NATO. 

I  recall  saying  some  seven  or  eight  years 
ago  to  a  Plenary  Session  of  NATO  down  in 
Paris  that  I  did  not  like  to  think  that  NATO 
was  strictly  a  defensive  mechanism,  that  all 
we  were  here  to  do  was  to  build  a  shield.  As 
an  old  teacher  of  history.  I  am  conscious  of 
the  fact  that  no  nation  In  the  world  has  ever 
won  a  war  fighting  only  with  a  shield,  we 
must  also  have  the  capacity  to  project,  we 
must  have  a  sword,  we  must  make  our  im- 
pact felt  in  other  areas,  and  we  cease  to  be 
thoroughly  significant  If  we  simply  cringe 
behind  a  shield  and  say  hopefully  we  believe 
we  are  safe  from  disaster  I  think  we  must  do 
more  than  that.  Our  committee  has  been 
striving  Increasingly  through  the  years  to  try 
to  set  up  a  mechanism  to  do  more  than  that, 
to  bring  something  greater  Into  play. 

I  think  our  resolutions,  which  you  have 
heard  read,  move  in  that  dlrecUon  and  In 
connecUon  with  what  I  think  I  sense  In  this 
body  33  an  awakening  feeling  that  we  should 
not  become  the  practloners  of  a  new  system 
of  isolatlonlam,  a  sort  of  collective  isolatlon- 
tsm.  not  one  nation  by  Itself,  but  fifteen 
nations  by  themselves,  accused  by  some  of 
trying  to  formulate  and  maintain  an  ex- 
clusive white  man's  club  of  fifteen  nations 
In  a  world  in  which  we  are  badly  outnum- 
bered by  people  of  a  different  color,  in  a  time 
and  m  an  atmosphere  where  those  who  dis- 
agree with  our  basic  concept*  of  democracy 
outnumber  us  and  where  those  who  either 
disagree  or  who  are  uncommitted  outnumber 
U3  by  mere  than  two  to  one.  Certainly  I  hope 
for  NATO  increasingly  to  move  away  from 
concepts  involving  Just  a  NATO  country  to 
NATO  country  to  NATO  country,  feeling  that 
we  have  here  collective  security  and  we  can 
live  behind  our  wall  In  an  atmosphere  of 
collective  isolationism. 

I  like  the  emblem  of  NATO.  I  think  In- 
creasinglv  we  should  recognize  that  In  the 
circle  of  NATO  it  Is  true  that  the  bulk  of  It 
Is  within  the  circle  That  to  me  envisions 
this  defensive  mechanism  we  must  maintain, 
this  increasing  solidarity,  this  greater  under- 
standing amongst  ourselves,  this  greater  co- 
operation and  camaraderie  among  ourselves. 
But  I  call  your  attention  to  the  NATO  sym- 
bol. It  does  not  stop  at  the  outer  periphery 
of  the  circle;  points  pierce  It  In  all  directions, 
not  simply  to  the  East  or  to  the  West,  they 
pierce  it  to  the  North  and  to  the  South. 

I  think  that  thu  was  fortuitous,  guided  by 
Divinity  perhaps,  but  those  who  concocted 
NATO  In  the  first  Instance  built  Into  It  this 
emblem  which  gives  us  a  responsibility  to 
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have  an  Impact  on  the  res*,  of  the  world,  and 
not  to  be  satisfied  simply  with  passing  reso- 
lutions which  influence  ourselves.  I  think 
that  NATO  Ideas  and  Ideals.  NATO  princi- 
ples and  practices.  NATO's  philosophy  of  gov- 
ernment and  procedures  of  self-determina- 
tion, are  important  enough  that  we  should 
be  prepared  to  help  impart  them  to  those 
who  lack  them,  and  thereby  do  something 
to  try  to  Induce  the  members  of  the  non- 
committed  world  to  accept  this  doctrine  In 
which  you  and  I  believe  Instead  of  the  doc- 
trine which  Is  arrayed  agalrut  us  as  the  Ide- 
ological adversary  for  all  and  the  military 
adversary  for  some. 

As  has  been  said  quite  often  in  these  hear- 
ings. In  this  room,  at  this  Meeting,  the 
country  which  I  represent  Is  not  only  en- 
gaged in  the  Ideological  contest  but  we  are 
at  war  with  this  Communist  concept  spewed 
out  of  Hanoi,  moving  .igoinst  freedom,  which 
I  feel  If  It  can  subdue  some  can  subdue  all. 

I  doubt  that  you  can  really  divide  free- 
dom into  different  areas  of  the  world.  I  am 
concerned  a  little  bit  about  this  concept  that 
NATO,  for  too  long  In  my  opinion.  Tia«  been 
practicing  not  only  collective  security  but 
also  collective  Isolationism,  because  I  sense 
In  the  country  which  I  represent  something 
I  hate  to  talk  about,  but  I  think  I  would  be 
less  than  frank  and  less  than  friendly  If.  as 
a  member  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  which  deals  dally  with  these 
problems,  I  did  not  at  least  call  to  your 
attention  for  your  Individual  reflection,  for 
whatever  value  It  may  have  to  you  as  in- 
formation coming  from  one  of  your  friendly 
allies,  that  there  Is,  in  fact.  In  my  country 
a  new  Isolationism  developing. 

I  would  hate  to  see  It  prevail,  but  It  wouM 
be  a  bold  man  today  who  could  tell  you  with 
finality  that  the  great  debate  now  taking 
place  in  the  United  States,  and  being  dis- 
cussed almost  dally  In  the  Committee  of 
which  I  am  a  member  between  those  who 
would  once  again  prevail  upon  my  country 
to  become  Isolationist  and  pull  out  of  Asia, 
and  pull  out  of  Vietnam,  who  say  that  the 
price  is  too  high  and  the  cost  Is  too  great 
and  the  dividends  are  too  vaporous,  so  now 
we  chuck  out  and  pull  out,  or  pull  back  and 
Just  sit  there  while  the  thing  simmers  along 
and  bolls  up  In  some  other  area — I  do  not 
know  whether  that  point  of  view  Is  going 
to  prevail:  I  hope  It  does  not.  I  speak  as  a 
Republican  supporting  a  Democratic  Presi- 
dent In  bis  determination  not  to  let  Commu- 
nism succeed  in  that  area  of  the  world,  not 
to  let  It  put  up  on  its  totem  pole  a  slogan 
or  an  emblem  that  It  has  defeated  one  of 
the  great  partners  of  NATO  and  driven  us 
back.  But  no  one  can  today  be  positive  as 
to  which  side  will  eventually  prevail  In  this 
debate  now  occurring  In  my  country. 

I  speak  about  It  as  a  friend  of  NATO,  be- 
cause of  this  I  am  fairly  certain,  that  my 
country  Is  never  going  to  adopt  a  two-ocean 
policy  In  which  the  policies  are  different  In 
each  ocean.  If.  In  fact,  those  who  advise  us 
at  home,  and  sometimes  from  abroad,  that 
we  should  pull  out  of  Vietnam,  let  happen 
there  whatever  is  going  to  happen  there,  ac- 
cept defeat  or  a  stalemate,  or  try  less  vali- 
antly and  vigorously  to  win.  If  they  prevail 
and  isolationism  becomes  the  policy  of  my 
country  In  the  Pacific,  I  am  convinced  as  I 
stand  here  that  It  will  soon  then  also  em- 
brace the  Atlantic.  I  do  not  think  that  you 
would  like  that.  We  would  not  like  It.  We 
believe  In  the  concept  of  collective  security, 
in  working  together. 

However,  as  a  country  which  has  two  great 
oceans,  as  a  country  which  has  commitments 
of  a  tremendously  sincere  and  lasting  nature 
in  the  Pacific.  I  just  suggest  to  yo'i  that,  as 
you  counsel  with  us  and  with  others,  you 
ask  yourselves  whether  It  would  be  good  for 
the  world  If  the  United  States  were  driven 
back  into  the  shell  of  Isolationism.  You  see 
m  the  Pacific  our  fiftieth  State.  Hawaii,  Is 
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hundreds  of  miles  deep  In  the  Pacific.  In  the 
Pacific  we  have  a  tremendous  moral  and 
legal  responsibility  to  protect  Japan,  because 
In  the  Peace  Treaty  we  said  to  the  Japanese, 
"Tou  shall  have  no  army,  you  shall  have 
no  navy;  If  trouble  should  come  and  the 
Communists  should  strike  at  you,  we  will 
come  to  you  for  protection." 

We  said  to  Formosa  In  the  Elsenhower 
Doctrine  that  If  a  single  Chinese  Red  soldier 
were  to  set  foot  on  Matsu  In  the  direction 
of  Formosa  he  would  be  at  war  with  Uncle 
Sam  and  that  we  would  protect  the  Free 
Chinese.  The  Philippines,  over  whom  we  had 
a  protectorate  for  so  long,  with  whom  we 
worked  so  hard  and  diligently  to  try  to  teach 
them  how  to  utilize  the  machinery  of  free- 
dom flrart  and  granted  them  their  Independ- 
ence next.  Instead  of  reversing  the  trend  aa 
we  so  frequently  now  do  to  give  countries 
their  Independence  first  and  try  to  teach 
them  how  to  use  the  machinery  of  freedom 
afterward — It  seldom  works  out  effectively 
that  way.  We  stand  committed  to  the  pro. 
tectlon  of  the  Independence  of  the  Philip* 
pines. 

In  addition  to  that  we  are  partners  not 
only  of  NATO  but  of  SEATO.  Our  commit- 
ments are  as  clear  and  as  broad  and  as  sharp 
in  the  one  treaty  as  in  the  other.  If  we 
make  ourselves  prevaricators  and  deserters 
and  treaty-breakers  with  SEATO  It  sets  a  bad 
example  for  those  who  would  say,  "Let's 
break  them  also  now  with  NATO".  So  we 
have  a  common  concern  In  this  matter,  and  I 
mention  It  only  because  I  think  It  Is  proper 
that  among  friends  we  should  discuss  this 
serious  and  related  ramifications  of  the 
proposition. 

We  come  to  you  not  asking  for  support 
for  the  proposition  which  we  are  Involved 
In  In  Vietnam;  we  ask  no  resolutions;  we 
ask  no  financial  contributions;  we  ask  no 
money;  we  ask  no  manpower;  we  ask  only 
for  a  sympathetic  understanding;  and  we  ask 
only  that  you  relate  that  war  In  your  think- 
ing to  the  problems  of  Europe  and  the  prob- 
lems of  NATO. 

It  was  alluded  to  by  several  speakers  yes- 
terday when  they  were  talking  about  trade. 
Trade  Is  Important  to  us  all.  No  country  is 
too  large,  no  country  is  too  small  but  what  It 
Is  Interested  In  expanding  profitable  trade, 
and  trade  Is  Important.  But  I  submit  that 
there  Is  something  more  Important  than 
trade.  I  think  enduring  peace  Is  more  lm> 
portant  than  trade. 

I  think  freedom  for  Individuals  to  ex- 
press themselves  according  to  their  Incli- 
nations—self  determination.  If  you  please — 
Is  more  Important  than  trade.  Sometimes 
trade  helps  provide  enduring  peace.  Some- 
times trade  Is  conducive  to  the  exercise  of 
personal  freedom,  but  sometimes  it  runs 
counter  to  those  objectives  and  has  a  divi- 
sive Influence.  I  do  not  want  to  belabor  the 
point.  It  was  discussed  yesterday,  but  surely 
we  do  not  buUd  flrmly  the  strvicture  of 
NATO  If  we  conceal  from  one  another  the 
problems  within  our  own  countries  In  pur- 
suing a  common  course. 

Let  me  mention  to  you.  from  the  Inside 
of  the  committee  room  In  which  I  served, 
some  of  the  problems  within  the  United 
States  which  may  or  may  not  concern  you, 
but  I  think  they  should  as  they  are  con- 
cerned with  the  problems  you  have  within 
your  countries.  Let  me  mention  some  of  the 
results  flowing  from  them  today.  You  heard 
yesterday  from  Congressman  Chamberlain 
from  Michigan  and  Congressman  Flndley 
from  Illinois  of  the  problems  we  run  Into 
in  my  country  because  there  Is  so  much 
shipment  of  supplies  from  NATO  countries 
to  Hanoi,  the  fountalnhead  of  military  com- 
munism with  which  we  are  today  engaged 
In  bloody  war.  I  mention  this  not  to  suggest 
a  resolution.  I  mention  It  not  to  suggest  to 
you  changes  of  policies  which  you  deem  are 
wise,  because  It  Is  none  of  our  concern,  none 
of  our  authority,  to  talk  about  that,  but  I 
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mention  It  because  we  should  know  among 
ourselves  the  ramlflcatlons  upon  others  of 
the  policies  we  follow.  Let  me  point  to  three 
of  them  which  we  deal  with  every  day. 

First,  the  questions  from  our  constituents. 
As  we  move  Iti  the  direction  of  greater  sup- 
port for  NATO  and  greater  implementation 
of  NATO,  the  questions  come  flovirlng  In  from 
our  200  million  people:  Why  should  we  co- 
operate with  NATO  at  a  lime  when  NATO 
Is  sending  the  supplies  that  kill  the  soldiers 
of  America.  500.000  strong?  Some  of  them  are 
dying  every  hour  because  of  shipments  car- 
ried in  under  a  NATO  flag,  sometimes  with 
a  weapon  supply  directly  from  a  NATO  coun- 
try or  carried  in  the  bottoms  of  NATO  ships. 
I  raise  that  question  not  to  answer  it.  be- 
cause It  Is  difficult  to  answer,  but  I  raise  It 
so  that  we  can  all  think  about  It  when  we 
think  about  NATO  and  trade. 

The  second  point  I  call  to  your  attention 
as  a  practical  realist  and  former  businessman 
Is  that  one  of  the  great  elements  of  trade  Is 
acceptability  of  products,  the  good  will  of 
customers  for  the  corporation  or  company 
or  country  selling  their  supplies.  Of  course 
there  is  some  profit  in  the  trade  that  the 
free  world  has  with  Hanoi,  and  from  the 
shipping  rates  that  they  acquire,  but  I  sub- 
mit as  a  practical  economist  that  I  believe 
there  is  greater  economic  loss  as  of  now  to 
those  supplying  that  trade  than  there  Is  a 
profit  derived  from  either  the  selling  or 
shipping  of  sucli  supplies. 

We  try  constantly  In  our  country  to  keep 
people  from  formulating  buyers  boycotts, 
from  publicizing  In  the  newspapers  "Don't 
buy  products  from  this  country  or  that  coun- 
try because  they  are  helping  our  enemy  In 
the  war".  We  strive  to  hold  It  down,  and  in 
the  main  we  have,  but  In  many  areas  house- 
wives and  purchasers  have  bound  themselves 
together  to  say,  "Of  course  any  country 
has  a  right  to  sell  supplies  to  our  enemies, 
but  as  free  citizens  we  have  the  rl^^ht  not 
to  buy  products  from  that  country".  We  do 
not  want  that  to  be  extended.  We  want  the 
good  will  to  be  created,  because  It  Is  im- 
portant, but  It  Is  a  danger  we  encounter. 
Among  free  people  we  cannot  Insist  "You 
must  buy  a  product  which  Is  available  re- 
gardless of  the  political  consequences".  As 
mature  parliamentarians  who  deal  with  the 
public  every  day  as  I  do,  you  can  Imagine 
the  attitude  of  a  mother  whose  son  Is  In 
Vietnam  being  confronted  In  a  store  with  a 
product  from  a  country  which  Is  helping.  In 
her  opinion,  to  make  more  likely  the  fact 
that  her  son  will  not  return  from  the  war. 
It  Is  a  practical  consideration.  I  mention  It 
only  for  your  consideration  and  reflection  be- 
cause It  is  there. 

The  third  Is  the  most  serious.  Congressman 
Chamberlain  recalled,  I  think,  three  or  four 
resolutions  that  the  House  had  passed  this 
year,  trying  to  strike  back  at  what  those 
Congressmen  feel  is  an  unfriendly  action 
from  their  friends  and  from  the  free  world: 
prohibitionist  riders  put  on  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  renewal  act.  I  can  tell  you  as  a 
member  of  the  United  States  Senate  there 
have  been  many  more  offered  in  the  Senate, 
several  of  which  have  already  been  enacted 
In  roUcalls  with  big  majorities.  This  is  an 
attitude  I  dislike  watching  expand  but  it  is 
human  nature,  it  is  bound  to  occur.  It  has 
become  an  inevitable  and  Justifiable  Ameri- 
can reaction.  I  go  back  tomorrow,  and  on 
Monday  we  confront  a  whole  new  series  of 
suggestions  in  my  committee  to  place  reso- 
lutions which  create  new  kinds  of  tariff  bar- 
riers, new  kinds  of  trade  restrictions,  moti- 
vated not  so  much  because  of  fear  of  eco- 
nomic competition  but  by  some  kind  of 
feeling  that  those  who  are  parents  of  men 
flghtlng  abroad  should  do  something  In  their 
way  to  discourage  the  Increased  danger  to 
their  sons  caused  by  the  shipments  from 
abroad  going  in  to  help  strengthen  our  enemy 
In  Hanoi. 
I  could  go  on.  I  mention  three  because,  as 
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a  friend  of  NATO,  It  would  be  deceptive  for 
me  to  say  everything  Is  lovely,  everything  is 
fine,  that  we  are  a  bit  disappointed  about  the 
trade  which  goes  on  but  we  have  no  big  con- 
cern about  It.  It  is  serious,  however,  because 
In  this  war  we  must  prevail  or  be  pushed 
towards  an  Isolationism  which  I  do  not 
like,  either  In  the  Pacific  or  In  the  Atlantic, 
but  which  Inevitably,  once  It  comes,  will 
strike  both  oceans  In  the  same  way. 

I  come  now  to  the  resolutions  which  we 
have  proposed.  The  first  needs  no  further 
explanation.  Dr.  Broslo  put  It  before  us 
clearly  In  his  first  address  to  the  Plenary 
Session.  Let  us  get  the  youth  of  the  world 
to  understand  NATO,  not  Just  the  youth  of 
NATO  to  understand  each  other.  It  Is  Im- 
portant that  the  uncommitted  people  under- 
stand NATO.  I  think  It  Is  Important  that  peo- 
ple m  the  Iron  Curtain  countries  or  those 
dominated  by  communism,  to  the  extent  that 
we  can  make  It  available  to  them  by  broad- 
casts and  by  presentations,  should  come  to 
understand  NATO,  because  NATO  stands  for 
nothing  which  a  human  being  In  any  place  In 
the  world  would  not  enjoy  as  much  as  a 
human  being  living  in  any  of  the  fifteen 
countries  of  NATO. 

The  second  resolution  proposes  that  for 
the  first  time  NATO,  in  conjunction  with  the 
authorities  of  the  College  of  Europe,  In  co- 
operation with  a  working  committee  which 
has  been  appointed,  a  committee  of  three 
headed  by  Jakob  Aano  of  Norway,  as  a  con- 
tinuing force  to  work  with  the  secretariat  in 
the  Council  of  Ministers  and  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  Parliamentary  Union  and  the 
College  of  Europe  authorities,  should  set  up 
in  the  summer  of  1969.  for  the  first  time  in 
the  free  world,  a  place  where  the  people 
working  in  government  below  policy-making 
levels,  in  the  areas  of  public  administrators, 
can  meet  together  for  sixty  days  and  con- 
centrate on  certain  problems  of  fiscal  afl'alrs, 
or  personnel  management,  and  under  good 
tutelage  made  available  come  to  learn  more 
about  how  to  render  better  services  as  part 
of  our  resolution,  and  the  one  that  to  me 
has  a  great  encouragement  for  the  future,  we 
also  provide  that  NATO  In  that  operation  Is 
not  to  be  an  exclusive  white  man's  club  of 
fifteen  self-satisfied  nations  trying  to  oper- 
ate In  a  vacuum  or  in  an  area  of  collective 
isolationism,  because  it  is  proposed  that  we 
provide.  In  addition  to  thirty  student-dele- 
gates from  NATO  countries,  two  from  each 
which  desire  to  send  people  to  Bruges,  schol- 
arships for  five  or  six  other  people  working 
In  similar  capacities  in  the  underdeveloped 
countries  of  the  world,  so  they  can  work 
together  with  these  people  from  NATO  to 
help  them  analyse  their  problems  and  make 
progress  In  this  Important  business  of  self- 
government,  which  cannot  function — and  we 
parliamentarians  sometimes  hata  to  admit 
It — without  the  civil  servants,  and  cannot 
function  well  unless  the  civil  ser\'lce  func- 
tions effectively  and  efficiently.  That  Is  our 
second  resolution. 

So  I  close  where  I  bc^an.  expressing  not 
only  the  hope  but  the  conviction  that  we  are 
entering  into  a  new  era  of  NATO  where  we 
are  no  longer  satisfied  to  feel  the  impnct  of 
the  world  upon  us.  but  where  we  are  deter- 
mined to  have  some  imprct  on  the  v.-orld  out- 
side the  little  circle  of  fifteen  NATO  coun- 
tries. Thus,  we  shall  begin  to  help  do.  on 
our  side,  what  our  adversaries  have  so  skill- 
fully done  on  their  side.  The  Communists 
have  been  skillful  and  effective,  working  not 
only  .among  themselves  but  in  your  country 
and  in  mine,  v/hlch  is  bad  enough,  but  what 
Is  even  worse  they  work  In  all  the  uncom- 
mitted areas  of  the  world,  represer^ng  over 
half  of  the  people  in  the  world.  We  offer  them 
nothing  but  sympathy,  but  by  the  Commu- 
nist Bloc  they  are  given,  in  seven  different 
training  institutions  .sponsored  by  the  Soviet 
Union  alone,  training  in  the  functions  of 
government  to  give  them  the  expertise  to 
make  them  efficient  operators  in  their  un- 
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committed  lands  and  to  Indoctrinate  them 
with  communism.  Now  we  propose  for  the 
first  time  to  offer  them  a  place  where  they 
can  learn  to  make  their  governments  effec- 
tive, we  offer  not  only  the  outstretched  hand 
of  fellowship  but  the  helping  hand  of  the 
Good  Samaritan  as  well,  and  we  do  some- 
thing practical  to  make  them  know  we  care. 
We  support  them  and  we  want  them  and 
they  need  not  go  Into  a  subversive  area  of 
a  Communistic  state  to  get  the  training  they 
need  in  the  efficient  operation  of  the  compli- 
cated machinery  of  government. 

Let  me  close  with  the  words  of  a  poet  who 
put  my  theme  very  succlnctlv  and  very 
cleariy.  as  I  see  It  He  says.  'Thehermlt  who 
would  shut  himself  out  from  worldly  sin 
shuts  out  more  of  God  than  he  shuts  In  " 
I  do  not  want  NATO  to  shut  out  more  of 
freedom  than  It  shute  in. 


CUNA  International  Honors 
Wright  Patman 


HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  March  15.  1968 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday.  March  5,  1968,  Credit  Unions 
National  Assoriation — CUNA— Interna- 
tional paid  tribute  at  a  reception  to  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  and  the  dean  of  the 
Texas  delegation  in  Congress,  the  Hon- 
orable Wright  Patman. 

This  was  a  wonderful  and  impressive 
occasion,  with  Congressman  Patman  re- 
ceiving the  praises  of  three  Cabinet  offi- 
cers, three  Senators,  key  House  Members, 
and  other  officials  for  his  nearly  four 
decades  of  constructive  legislation  lead- 
ership. 

It  was  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege  to  at- 
tend and  to  participate  in  this  tribute 
to  this  Texan  whose  brilliant  judgment 
and  influence  has  shaped  the  policies 
of  our  Nation  for  four  decades.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  printed  pro- 
ceedings of  this  reception  be  printed  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  proceed- 
ings were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Reception  in  Honor  op  the  Honorable 
Wright  Patman,  Chairman.  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  House  or  Repre- 
sentatives. Sponsored  dy  CUNA  Interna- 
tional, Tuesday,  March  5,  1968 
remarks  of  the  honorable  carl  albert, 
majority  iloor  leader,  house  of  repre- 
sentatives 

Mr.  Albert.  Ladles  and  gentlemen,  we  have 
met  this  afternoon  for  a  very  delightful  pur- 
pose, that  of  saluting  one  of  America's  great 
men.  and  his  family. 

I  would  like  first  to  begin  by  Introducing 
the  members  of  the  family  of  Congressman 
Patman.  who  are  here  present. 

On  the  first  one  I  almost  made  a  faux 
pas.  I  started  to  Introduce  her  as  a  daughter, 
but  that  would  have  been  a  better  faux  pas 
than  doing  it  the  other  way  around.  Mrs. 
Benny  Ford  is  the  sUter  of  Congressman 
Patman. 

Would  you  hold  up  your  hand.  (Applause.) 

And  there  are  three  sons  of  Wright  Patman 
here,  and  I  wish  you  would  come  up  to  the 
front.  Connor  Patman;  James  Patman;  and 
BUI  Patman. 

They  are  all  coming  up  to  the  front. 
(Applause.) 
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During  December  of  laat  year,  while  ad- 
dressing the  House  of  Representatives.  Wright 
Patman  made  the  following  statement; 

"In  my  opinion,  the  credit  union,  next  to 
the  church,  provides  the  greatest  good  to 
humanity." 

Today.  CUNA  International,  the  world- 
wide association  of  credit  unions,  has  In- 
vited us  to  help  them  return  the  compliment 
as  Wright  Patman  begins  his  4l8t  year  In 
the  Congress  of   the  United  States 

On  my  part,  this  la  a  great  personal  pleas- 
ure 

Congressman  Patman's  District  and  mine 
adjoin  for  a  distance  of  about  100  miles 
down  the  Red  River.  Southern  Oklahoma 
and  Northern  Texas.  Our  constltuenu  are 
neighbors  They  are  friends.  Many  of  them 
are  relatives  And  down  in  our  part  of  the 
country  Wright  Patman  U  an  Institution. 
He  came  to  the  Congress  before  Lyndon 
Johnson  was  old  enough  to  vote  (Laugh- 
ter.) 

But  he  came  with  convictions.  If  the  plain 
common  people  of  America  ever  had  a  cham- 
pion in  Congress  they  certainly  have  one 
in  Wright  Patman.   (Applause) 

He  has  been  continually  and  repeatedly 
reelected  for  40  years  because  he  has  con- 
tinually and  xepeatedly  represented  the  in- 
terests of  the  people  of  his  District  and  of 
the  Nation. 

Everyone  In  thU  audience  is  a  friend  of 
Wright  Patman  I  would  like  to  call  on  them 
all.  but  we  don't  have  time;  but  I  would 
like  to  call,  and  I  am  going  to  Invoke  the 
Hoxise  Rules  in  doing  this — the  one-min- 
ute rule — I  am  going  to  call  on  a  few  of  his 
friends  and   co-workers 

First,  partly  because  he  is  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  In  America,  and  partly 
because  he  has  to  leave  right  away.  I  am 
going  to  call  on  one  of  the  most  over-worked 
men  in  the  country,  a  man  who  has  one 
of  the  hardest  Jobs  in  the  world,  a  great 
and  a  noble  man.  and  a  fine  public  servant. 
the  distinguished  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
the  Honorable  Henry  Fowler.    (Applause  ) 

REMARKS  OF  THE  HONORABLE  HENRY  H.  FOWLER. 
SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY 

Secretary  Powler.  Thank  you.  Congress- 
man  Albert. 

Congressman  Patman.  memtiers  of  the 
familv.  and  friends. 

Carl  was  right  We  do  have  to  work  late 
at  the  Treasury  and  I  have  to  go  back.  We 
are  Just  beginning  the  second  half  of  the 
day  over  there    (Laughter.) 

In  my  one  minute.  I  want  to  bring  to- 
gether three  men.  two  of  whom  I  read  with 
great  fondness,  and  one  of  whom  I  look 
to  from  time  to  time,  always  with  great  care, 
and  usually  with  a  measure  of  great  under- 
standing 

These  three  men  are  Woodrow  Wilson, 
Cicero,  and  Chairman  Patman    (Laughter  ) 

As  the  Chairman  of  one  of  the  hardest 
working  Committees  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives—Carl. I  dont  know  how  you  would 
be  in  business  today  if  it  wercnt  for  the  bills 
that  that  Committee  reported  out,  most  of 
which  we  have  been  concerned  with— but  I 
think  the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, on  both  sides  of  the  Aisle,  headed  by 
a  great  Chairman,  productive  In  Its  work, 
does  exemplify  a  great  deal  of  what  we  know 
as  effective  Congressional  Government,  about 
which  Woodrow  Wilson  wrote  so  long  and 
feeling,  and  I  recall  particularly  the  chapter 
In  that  book  which  describes  the  role  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Standing  Conmilttees  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  as  being  the 
men  who  really  ran  the  Government  over  the 
long  pull  In  Washington. 

The  other  man  Cicero,  whom  I  read — I 
usually  read  only  Clceros  Essay  on  Old  Age. 
I  am  getting  to  that  point  in  life  where 
anything  else  Is  a  little  too  rich  for  my  blood. 

The  other  day  I  ran  across  this  and  I  think 
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It  perhaps  Is  relevant  to  the  Chairman's  4lBt 
year,  as  he  enters  It. 

Cicero  said  to  Sclplo,  'The  grvat  affairs  of 
life  are  not  performed  by  physical  strength 
or  activity  or  nlmbleness  of  body  but  by 
deliberation,  character,  and  expression  of 
opinion.  Of  these,  old  age  Is  not  only  deprived 
but  as  a  rule  has  them  in  a  greater  degree." 

I  think  deliberation,  character  and  ex- 
pression of  opinion,  Wright  Patman  has  them 
in  a  very,  very,  very  great  degree. 

Then,  once  again,  referring  to  Sophocles  as 
a  playwright  late  In  life  who  had  a  bit  of  a 
triumph,  he  said.  "Did  old  age  then  compel 
this  man  to  become  silent  In  his  particular 
heart." 

Anyone  visiting  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  or  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, will  know  Chairman  Patman  Is 
not  silent  in  his  art. 

Then  he  referred  to  a  distinguished  line 
of  eminent  Greek  leaders.  Homer.  Cicero. 
Cervantes.  Socrates  and  Plato,  and  he  said 
"Is  It  not  rather  the  case  with  all  these 
that  the  active  pursuit  of  study  only  ended 
with  life." 

And  as  those  of  us  who  watch  with  all 
the  tremendous  devotion  of  Chairman  Pat- 
man, the  long  hours,  the  hard  hours  of  work 
and  study,  in  one  of  the  most  difficult  and. 
I  might  say.  arcane  areas  of  public  life  today, 
we  all  Join  In  this  moment  of  tribute-  and 
admiration.  (Applause.) 

Mr,  Albert.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 

If  I  had  to  manage  the  debt  and  deficit  you 
have  to  manage.  I  would  be  driven  to  Cicero, 
too.  (Laughter.) 

We  have  here  another  distinguished  and 
able  member  of  the  President's  Cabinet,  show 
shop  shares  with  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  the  attention  of  this  Committee, 
the  distinguished  Secretary  of  HUD.  Bob 
Weaver. 

Would  you  come  forward.  Bob.  ( Applause. ) 

REMARKS  or  ROBERT  C.  WEAVER.  SECRETARY, 
DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVEL- 
OPMENT 

Secretary  Weaver.  Mr.  Albert.  Mr.  Patman. 
and  his  family,  friends.  I  have  had  the  privi- 
lege for  seven  years  of  coming  before  this 
Committee.  Chaired  by  Chairman  Patman, 
and  I  have  observed  several  things. 

First,  I  have  always  felt  a  friendly  wel- 
come. Secondly.  I  have  never  known  an  idea 
that  has  been  presented  that  hasn't  been 
given  careful  consideration  and  early  con- 
sideration. Including  8  o'clock  breakfasts, 
which  really  don't  fit  Into  my  schedule  too 
well  because  I  am  a  late  riser.  But  in  all  of 
this  there  has  been  a  warmth,  there  has  been 
an  understanding,  and  there  has  been  a  ded- 
ication which  has  certainly  been  very  en- 
couraging to  me  and  to  my  colleagues.  We 
always  look  forward  to  coming  up  here.  I 
look  forward  to  the  conferences  and.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  will  be  here  next  week. 
(Laughter  and  applause.) 

Mr.  Albekt.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Secretary. 

Now  It  woulj^not  be  appropriate  if  all 
these  Cabln^fofflcials  were  to  talk  and  the 
Texas  Representatives  were  not  given  the 
chance  of  rebuttal. 

I  would  like  to  present  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, ttxe  distinguished  friend  from  Texas. 
Ramsey  Clark. 

REMARKS  OF  THE  HONORABLE  RAMSEY  CLARK.  AT- 
TORNEY   general    or    THE     UNITED     STATES 

Attorney  General  Clark.  Thank  you  very 
much.  Congressman  Albert. 

Congressman  Patman.  I  go  back  about 
40  years  myself.  ( Laughter. ) 

And  I  am  proud  most  of  those  years  to 
have  known  personally  through  the  family 
the  distinguished  Chairman  that  we  honor 
today. 

There  Is  a  Otogressman  Patman  and  there 
is  a  Senator  Yatman.  Senator  William  Pat- 
man. right  there.  He  goes  back  about  the 
same  40  years  that  I  do,  and  It  has  been  my 
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real  privilege  to  know  him  virtually  all  of 
those  40  years. 

Texas  has  produced  no  finer  stock  than  the 
Patmans.  (Applause.) 

The  Patmans  have  contributed  to  the  state 
and  Nation  as  much  as  anyone  could,  to 
come  from  our  soil.  To  me,  Wright  Patman 
stands  for  the  people  that  believe  In  the 
people,  that  America  needs  to  believe  In 
Wright  Patman.  (Applause.) 

Mr   Albert.  Tnank  you.  General  Clark. 

It  would  not  be  appropriate  to  have  a 
meeting  honoring  Wright  Patman  without 
calling  on  his  distinguished  co-worker,  the 
Ranking  Minority  Member  of  the  Commit- 
tee and  an  outstanding  member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  Honorable  William 
Wldnall.  (Applause.) 

remarks  or  THE  HONORABLE  WILLIAM  B  WID- 
NALL.  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE 
STATE  OF  NEW  JERSEY 

Mr.  WroNALL.  Thank  you.  Majority  Leader. 

Our  Leader.  Wright,  and  members  of  the 
Llfe-Begins-at-Forty  Club. 

I  don't  think  any  of  us  who  are  here  now 
or  who  will  be  here  for  many  years  to  come 
can  anticipate  the  rich  and  wonderful  oppor- 
tunity for  service  that  Wright  Patman  has 
had.  And  he  has  seen  many  things  happen  In 
our  country.  He  has  been  part  of  most  of  the 
Important  legislation  that  has  taken  place 
through  the  depression,  through  the  war,  and 
through  a  complete  evolution  and  almost  a 
revolution  within  the  United  States. 

He  has  made  some  tremendous  con- 
tributions, but  he  picks  up  some  very  strange 
allies  at  times.  I  understand  now  that  he  and 
Twiggy  are  working  to  do  away  with  founda- 
tions. (Laughter.) 

And  you  hear  an  awful  lot  about  the  fight- 
ing between  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  Mr.  Martin,  and  our  Chair- 
man; but  they  have  a  very  close  relationship 
and  you  don't  hear  what  goes  on  many  times, 
behind  the  scene. 

The  other  day,  when  Bill  Martin  was  up 
before  the  Committee,  after  he  had  finished 
testifying  our  Chairman  said  to  him,  "BUI, 
I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  being  right 
nine  times  out  of  the  last  four  depressions. " 
(Laughter.) 

Enough  of  that.  I  Just  want  to  say  on  be- 
half of  the  Minority  it  has  really  been  a  great 
pleasure  to  work  with  Wright  Patman  as 
Chairman  of  our  Committee.  We  honor  him, 
we  respect  him,  and  we  learn  an  awful  lot 
from  him  about  the  work  of  the  Congress  and 
we  are  grateful  for  the  opportunity  of  shar- 
ing with  him  our  own  experience  and  the 
opportunltv  to  serve  here  in  the  Congress. 

Wright,  i  want  to  congratulate  you.  too. 
on  your  wonderful  family.  They  are  here  with 
you  today.  I  only  wish  Mrs.  Patman  was 
here.  too.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Thank  you.  Will. 

The  right  hand  of  Congressman  Patman, 
the  Ranking  Democratic  Member  behind  the 
Chairman  Is  a  very  fine  and  able  and  beloved 
member  of  the  House. 

We  would  like  to  hear  a  few  words  from 
you.  Bill.  Come  on  down  and  say  a  few  words. 

REMARKS  OF  THE  HONORABLE  WILLIAM  A.  BAR- 
RETT. A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM 
THE    STATE    OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr.  Barrett.  Mr.  Speaker.  Carl  Albert,  my 
Chairman,  and  his  lovely  family,  distin- 
guished guests,  ladles  and  gentlemen; 

I  was  told  to  squeeze  everything  I  had  to 
say  Into  one  minute.  But  I  must  say  to  this 
very  distinguished  gentleman  who  Is  being 
honored  here  today  for  40  years  of  service  in 
Congress.  I  have  had  22  years  to  observe  him 
closely,  and  I  can  tell  the  people  here  today, 
not  in  the  humorous  vein,  but  tell  them 
forthrlghtly  that  I  observed  him  because  of 
his  righteousness  In  heart  and  the  beauty  Id 
his  character,  and  it  gives  me  the  opportu- 
nity to  testify  here  today  to  his  integrity, 
rectitude,    and    unflinching    loyalty    to    his 
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friends,  his  associates,  and  the  members  ol 
this  Committee.  And  I  want  to  say  to  you. 
Wright,  if  you  will  never  have  this  opportu- 
nity again,  what  I  wish  for  you  are  health, 
wealth,  and  happiness,  and  many,  many 
years,  more  years  to  enjoy  It.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Albert.  Thank  you,  BUI  Barrett,  for 
your  fine  tribute. 

Not  for  rebuttal,  but  for  confirmation.  I 
would  like  for  the  next  ranking  Republican 
member.  Paul  Pino — the  distinguished  Con- 
gressman from  New  York. 

REMARKS  OF  THE  HONORABLE  PAUL  A.  FINO,  A 
representative  in  CONGRESS  FROM  THE 
STATE    OF    NEW    YORK 

Mr.  Pino,  Thank  you  very  much.  Ladles 
and  gentlemen.  I  didn't  anticipate  being 
called  upon  because  I  think  Bill  Wldnall 
would  be  speaking  for  the  Minority.  But  I 
am  very  happy  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
say  just  a  few  words  about  the  Chairman  of 
our  Committee. 

I  have  been  on  this  Committee  now  for  ten 
years,  and  during  the  period  of  ten  years,  ns 
I  have  indicated  to  Mr.  Patman.  we  don't 
always  agree  but  I  always  have  the  greatest 
respect  and  admiration  for  him  and  I  vrtsh 
him  many,  many  years  of  contlnvied  success. 

While  we  don't  expect  him  to  be  the  Chair- 
man next  year,  we  do  expect  him  to  be  a 
member  of  this  Committee.  (Applause  and 
laughter. ) 

Mr.  Albert.  1  have  Just  been  advised  that 
the  heat  has  made  four  or  five  people  sick. 
I  wasn't  told  whether  it  was  the  heat  from 
the  room  or  heat  from  the  microphone,  but 
I  do  think  we  had  better  speed  up  this  pro- 
gram and  we  shall  attempt  to  do  so. 

I  would  like  to  call  on  next  a  lady  who  Is 
a  miracle  woman,  an  outstanding  member 
of  Congress.  She  defied  the  laws  of  gravity 
and  thought  the  arm-twisting  techniques  of 
the  Chief  Executives  were  the  acts  of  a 
piker — Lee  Sullivan — when  she  put  over  the 
Truth-in-LendlngBlU.  (Applause.) 

REMARKS  OF  THE  HONORABLE  LEONOR  K. 
SULLIVAN.  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS 
FROM  THE  ST4TE  OF  MISSOUBI 

Mrs.  Sullivan.  Thank  you.  Thank  you, 
Carl. 

Distinguished  guests,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
friends : 

I  have  spent  14  years  of  my  16  years  In 
Congress  learning  from  this  gentleman  we  are 
honoring  tonight.  And  I  want  to  tell  you 
that  everything  that  I  have  learned  about 
banking  and  about  money  I  have  learned 
from  him. 

But  this  leads  up  to  something  that  hap- 
pened last  week  in  Dallas,  when  I  was  down 
at  the  Dallas  Auditorium  making  a  speech 
to  the  R.E.A.  Convention.  And.  of  course, 
when  anyone  goes  into  a  town  the  newsmen 
and  reporters  and  TV  and  whatnot  get  hold 
of  you.  One  radio  reporter  called  me  early  In 
the  morning  and  said,  "Mrs.  Sullivan.  I 
know  you  are  on  the  Banking  Committee  and 
I  would  like  to  ask  you  to  think  of  the 
President's  Message,  and  especially  about 
raising  the  Interest  rates  for  mortgages." 

I  said.  "Well.  I  can  answer  that  very 
easily.  I  try  to  follow  the  President  when  I 
can,  but  I  am  not  for  high  interest  rates.  So 
I  don't  think  I  will  go  along  with  him." 

"But  can  you  tell  me  what  your  Chairman 
wUl  do?" 

And  I  said,  "I  wouldn't  dare  speak  for  my 
Chairman,  but  I  have  worked  with  him  all 
these  years,  and  in  all  the  years  that  I  have 
worked  with  him  I  have  heard  him  talk  low- 
Interest  rates.  So  while  I  won't  speak  for  him, 
I  think  I  know  what  he  probably  will  do." 

He  said,  "I  wish  you  would  tell  me  some- 
thing else.  They  call  him  the  Funny  Money 
Man." 

And  I  said,  "Well,  maybe  they  do.  But  to 
the  listeners  that  are  listening  over  this  wire 
that  I  am  talking  over  right  now.  and  for 
your  Information,  maybe  he  Is  a  Funny 
Money  Man.  but  I  think  that  Wright  Patman 
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has  forgotten  more  about  money,  money  mat- 
ters, and  banking,  than  any  of  us  within  the 
hearing  of  my  voice  will  ever  learn  about  It." 

And  I  said,  "I  think  most  people,  as  they 
begin  to  realize  what  a  student  he  has  been 
In  this  field,  will  attest  to  that.  So  let  them 
call  him  anything  they  want.  He  does  have 
his  words  with  the  Federal  Reserve,  and  I 
guess  he  will  do  that  all  the  way  through 
his  service  In  Congress.  And  as  far  as  the 
Funny  Money  Man.  Just  remember  that  he 
is  one  of  the  best  known  money  men  and 
money  experts  In  this  country." 

I  congratulate  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  your 
40  years,  and  I  hope  you  have  40  more. 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  Albert.  Another  distinguished  member 
of  the  House  who  served  with  Congressman 
Pitman  at  one  time,  and  now  the  first  lady 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  Martha  Griffiths  of  Michigan.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

REMARKS  or  THE  HONORABLE  MARTHA  W.  GRIF- 
FITHS. A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM 
THE    STATE    OF    MICHIGAN 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  Mr,  Alter,  and  Mr.  Patman, 
and  your  family. 

I  have  been  pleased  to  sit  on  two  different 
Committees  which  have  been  Chaired  by  Mr. 
Patman,  but  then  I  knew  a  little  bit  about 
Mr.  Patman  before  I  came  here. 

When  Patman  came  to  Congress  40  years 
ago,  Andrew  Mellon,  the  greatest  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  since  Hamilton,  was  then 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Now,  of  course, 
we  have  had  greater  ones  since. 

At  any  rate,  at  that  time  the  Secretary 
had  made  a  very  unfortunate  suggestion.  He 
suggested  that  only  the  first  $60,000  of  a 
person's  income  be  taxed.  Patman  was  a 
Freshman  Congressman.  He  waited  a  few 
days.  He  got  the  attention  of  the  Speaker. 
And  he  offered  a  privileged  motion.  He  moved 
that  we  Impeach  Andrew  H.  Mellon.  (Ap- 
plause and  laughter.) 

And  he  talked  for  one  hour.  He  didn't 
quite  impeach  him.  but  he  did  move  him 
over  as  Ambassador  to  Italy. 

Now,  you  can  ask  Mr.  Martin  today,  Mr. 
Patman  is  not  really  a  follower  of  the  con- 
ventional wisdom.  He  is  a  nonconformist, 
but  he  has  given  of  his  own  wisdom  and  of 
his  life  to  this  country  and  he  has  done  a 
wonderful  Job. 

There  are  a  lot  of  laws  on  the  books  for 
everybody  In  this  country  today  that  are 
there  because  Wright  Patman  didn't  con- 
form. He  was  for  every  man,  not  Just  a  few. 

I  congratulate  you,  Mr.  Patman.  and  I 
hope  you  spend  40  more  years  here.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr.  Albert.  You  have  to  measure  the  serv- 
ice of  Texans  in  decades  here,  and  we  have 
another  great  Texas  Congressman  who  has 
been  here  almost  as  long  as  Mr.  Patman, 
the  distinguished  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  one  of  our  out- 
standing members,  George  Mahon.  (Ap- 
plause. ) 

REMARKS  OP  THE  HONORABLE  GEORGE  H.  MAHON, 
A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE 
STATE  OF  TEXAS 

Mr.  Mahon.  Mr.  Patman.  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
distinguished   guests  and   friends. 

I  am  one  more  modest  Texan,  but  It  Is  hard 
to  be  modest  when  one  speaks  of  the  man 
who  Is  wearing  the  yellow  rose  of  Texas  on 
his  lapel  today,  and  who  is  receiving  all  of 
these  compliments. 

Wright  Is  the  Dean  of  the  Texas  Delega- 
tion and  he  tells  us  what  to  do  and  we  do  it. 
usually.  (Laughter.) 

There  are  two  members  of  the  Senate  who 
have  been  In  the  Congress  longer  than  Wright 
Patman.  and  two  members  of  the  House.  He 
Isnt  a  conformist.  You  can't  divide  him 
by  two.  He  is  No.  5  among  the  members  of 
the  Congress.  He  has  the  faculty  of  acquiring 
seniority  and  combatting  with  great  suc- 
cess senility,  and  It  Is  a  wonderful  formula 
and  I  think  It  all  comes  about  because  he  Is 
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young  at  heart,  because  he  Is  all  wrapped  up 
In  serving  the  American  people,  his  own 
District  and  the  American  people,  and  the 
world,  and  as  the  Representative  from  the 
Texas  Delegation  In  the  Hovise  I  want  to  pay 
tribute  to  this  greatest  Texan  of  them  all  In 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

He  has  followed  the  old  tradition  and  I 
am  happy  to  join  In  these  words  of  com- 
mendation and  praise  for  our  fellow.  (Ap- 
plause ) 

Mr.  Albert.  Thank  you,  George,  and  I 
think  we  should  hear  from  the  Senate  side 
of  Texas,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas,  the  Senior  Senator  froir  Texas,  Ralph 
Yarborough.  (Applause.) 

REMARKS  OF  THE  HONORABLE  RALPH  W.  YAR- 
BOROUGH, A  U.S.  SENATOR  FROM  THE  STATE  OP 
TEXAS 

Senator  Yarborough.  Congressman  Pat- 
man and  fellow  workers  for  the  Govern- 
ment, and  those  who  helped  In  this  great 
honor,  as  we  mark  here  four  decades  of 
dedication  of  courage  and  conviction  and 
concern,  I  am  proud  to  have  a  small  part 
In  honoring  this  great  Dean  of  our  Texas 
delegation  In  Congress. 

This  man  tried  to  enlist  in  the  Military 
Services  In  World  War  I  and  they  turned 
him  down  because  of  a  heart  defect.  He 
persisted  and  finally  was  enlisted  as  a 
Private  In  the  Army,  and  rose  to  a  First 
Lieutenant  In  a  machine  gun  battalion 
which  was  called  the  •Suicide  Battalion" 
of  World  War  I.  He  isn't  afraid  of  anything. 

He  in  1928  ran  for  the  Congress  In 
the  heyday  of  the  power  of  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan,  and  In  this  area  of  Texas  where  they 
were  strongest,  and  he  defeated  them  and 
came  to  Congress.  He  Isn't  afraid  of  any- 
thing. 

In  1936,  at  the  peak  of  FDR's  great  popu- 
larity and  power,  he  took  on  FDR  for  the 
Soldiers  Bonus.  Adjusted  Service  Certifi- 
cates, and  he  defeated  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
at  the  peak  of  Roosevelt's  popularity.  Tlie 
bonus  certificates  were  paid  to  the  extent 
of  $2  billion  at  the  bottom  of  the  depres- 
sion, and  It  helped  to  spark  American  Re- 
covery.  He   isn't   afraid   of   anything. 

Now.  as  Chairman  of  this  great  Committee 
he  has  tangled  with  the  most  powerful  money 
interests  in  America.  Again,  he  Isn't  afraid 
of  anything. 

We,  in  Texas,  are  extremely  proud  of  him, 
all  over  the  state.  He  comes  from  one  little 
northeast  corner  of  Texas  that  has  furnished 
to  Texas  Its  two  Senators  vrith  the  greatest 
length  of  service  in  the  Senate.  Charles  Cul- 
berson, and  Morris  Sheppard. 

So  in  1961  It  was  fitting,  when  Lyndon 
Johnson  moved  over  from  the  Majority 
Leadership  in  the  Senate  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dency, a  group  of  us  met  In  Central  Texas 
to  discuss  the  question  of  a  successor  to 
Lyndon  Johnson  in  the  Senate,  and  the  con- 
sensus of  90  percent  of  the  people  present, 
that  is,  from  both  the  urban  and  rural  areas, 
pledged  their  support  to  Wright  Patman.  We 
were  confident  he  could  have  swept  the  state. 
We  appealed  to  him  to  run  and  take  that  seat. 
He  considered  it  and  said  he  loved  this  House 
and  he  chose  not  to  run.  and  here  Is  one 
man  we  know  who  would  have  been  In  the 
Senate  if  he  had  chosen  to  come  over  there. 

Coming  from  that  side,  we  miss  you  over 
there  Wright,  and  we  honor  your  decision 
and  your  great  courage  and  your  concern  for 
the  little  man.  That  is  the  hallmark  of  your 
service.  God  bless  you,  and  we  hope  that 
you  are  around  here  many  more  decades  and 
we  think  you  are  going  to  outlast  most  of 
Tis  in  (Congress  here.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Albert.  Thank  you.  I  agree  with  what 
you  say  about  Northeast  Texas.  John 
Gamer  was  born  in  his  District  and  Sam 
Raybum  served  the  District  Just  west  of  him. 

We  also  have  from  the  Senate  side  a  dis- 
tinguished former  member  of  the  House  who 
occupies  the  position  that  corresponds  to 
Wright  Patman's  position  In  the  House,  the 
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dUtlnguUhed  Chairman  of  the   Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  In  the  Senate. 

I  don't  know  how  far  you  would  have 
gone  If  you  would  have  stayed  over  here, 
but  we  are  happy  to  present  the  Honorable 
John  Sparkman  of  Alabama.    (Applause.) 

aEMA«KS  or  THE  HONORABLB  JOHN  J.  SPABX- 
MAN.  A  U.S.  SKNATO*  FKOM  THK  STATZ  OF 
ALABAMA 

Senator  Spabk MAN.  Thank  you.  Carl. 

I  appreciate  being  given  the  privilege  of 
saying  a  few  words  about  my  counterpart  on 
the  House  side  But  you  know  when  I  first 
entered  Congress.  Wright  was  a  veteran  of 
eight  ^ears.  I  came  here  after  the  election 
of  1936. 

By  the  way.  I  think  perhaps  It  was  cashing 
those  bonuses  that  helped  me  finance  my 
campaign.  (Laughter  ) 

Because  I  am  a  World  War  I  Veteran,  too. 
I  don't  know  whether  you  knew  that  or  not. 

But  through  the  years  I  have  enjoyed  very 
much  working  with  Wright  Patman  and  I 
have  been   working  with  him  a  great  deal. 

As  Carl  said.  I  served  here  in  the  House 
for  ten  years.  I  often  sat  at  his  feet  and 
heard  some  of  the  expressions  he  made.  I 
was  not  on  his  Committee.  I  served  on  the 
Military  Affairs  Committee:  but  upon  going 
to  the  Senat*  In  1946  I  became  a  member  of 
the  B*nktng  -and  Currency  Committee  and 
Wright  and  I  have  worked  together  a  great 
deal  since  that. 

I  can  remember  for  Instance  during  the 
Korean  War  thone  all-night  .sessions  on  price 
controls  and  wage  controls,  working  with 
Wright  Patman.  and  we  had  other  all-night 
conferences.  I  worked  with  him  with  Housing, 
In  Housing  and  Banking.  In  Cr>Kllt  Unions.  In 
Savings  and  Loan  Associations.  In  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  and  the  PDIC  and  all  of  the 
other  various  financial  Institutions  and  or- 
ganizations In  the  United  States. 

I  can  testify  as  to  his  ability  to  get  things 
his  way  I  know.  Brother,  you  had  better 
watch  out.  But  Wright  Is  a  great  legislator 
and  I  say  to  you.  Wright,  and  to  your  famllv. 
whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  tonight 
for  the  first  time.  I  congratulate  and  com- 
mend you  upon  not  just  being  In  Congress 
for  40  years — this  Is  a  big  accomplishment — 
but  for  what  you  have  done  during  the  time 
that  you  have  been  here. 

I  have  enjoyed  working  with  you.  I  look 
forward  to  further  work  with  you. 

By  the  way.  something  was  said  about  the 
Truth-ln-Lendlng  Bill,  and  you  know  that 
Is .  not  through  Conference  yet.  I  am  not 
giving  away  anything  on   that.    (Laughter  ) 

But  I  commend  you.  and  along  with  the 
others  I  wish  for  you  many  more  years.  And 
I  think  he  will  have  them. 

Let  me  say  this,  not  in  a  critical  sense, 
but  I  have  been  a  little  amused  at  references 
here  to  old  age.  Somebody  said  something 
about  senility  Said  he  wasn't  given  to  senil- 
ity, but  talking  about  him  like  he  Is  growing 
old.  Tou  know,  my  philosophy  is  that  a  per- 
son is  only  as  old  as  he  is  in  his  heart,  and 
Wright  Patman  has  always  been  young  at 
heart  and  he  still  is.  So  I  know  he  has  a 
great  many  more  years  of  fruitful  service  to 
the  American  people  and  I  commend  him 
for  it  and  I  congratulate  all  of  us  for  the 
privilege  of  having  him  with  us.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  .\i.BEKT  I  should  like  next  to  call  upon 
the  distinguished  Leader  from  the  Senate 
Slide  of  the  Capitol,  who  Is  both  the  Whip  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Chalrnxan  of  the  Finance 
Comirlttee  of  the  S9na.te.  And  If  that  Isn't 
a  combination  that  represents  power,  I  don't 
know  wh^t  it  is. 

But  it  Is  a  pleasure  to  present  my  good 
friend,  the  outstanding  Congressman,  Sena- 
tor Russell  Long.   (Applause.) 

BEMARXS  OP  THE  HONORABLE  BUSSEIX  B.  LONG. 
A  U.S.  SENATOR  FROM  THE  STATE  OP  LOU- 
ISIANA 

Senator  Long.  Thank  you  very  much,  Carl 
Albert. 
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I  am  very  proud  to  be  a  part  of  anything 
that  honors  Wright  Patm&n 

As  far  back  as  I  can  recall,  any  name  other 
than  Huey  Long  in  politics,  I  would  rather 
admire  Wright  Patman. 

Wright  told  me  one  time  some  of  his  ideas 
he  got  from  listening  to  my  fa.ther  making 
speeches  in  Louisiana  over  the  big  radio 
station  at  Shreveport,  and  I  got  quite  a  few 
of  my  Ideas  by  listening  to  Wright  Patman. 

Wright  is  one  of  the  fellows  who  has  the 
courage  to  say  what  ev«ybody  is  thinking 
but  nobody  dares  say.  He  might  have  gotten 
that  from  my  Uncle  Earl. 

And  I  suppose  Wright  Is  about  the  only 
exception  that  I  have  to  my  SUFT  program. 
I  guess  you  have  heard  about  my  program — 
my  program  to  Save  Us  From  Texas. 

Every  time  It  looks  like  we  are  going  to  get 
something  In  Louisiana  someone  would  grab 
It  and  haul  it  over  to  Texas. 

That  was  a  problem  whrn  Lyndon  Johnson 
was  in  the  Senate  and  Sam  Rayburn  was  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  If  It  was  close 
enough  to  be  put  In  Louisiana  It  was  close 
enough  to  be  put  In  Texas. 

So  as  a  part  of  my  SUFT  program,  one 
of  my  purposes  was  to  put  the  small  business 
office  which  is  now  located  over  at  Marshall, 
Texas,  in  Louisiana.  I  think  I  could  have 
won  if  I  had  used  all  my  weapons,  but  it  just 
turned  out  that  with  a  wonderful  man  like 
Wright  Patman  I  didn't  feel  I  ought  to  re- 
sort to  the  bomb  throwing  and  In-fightlng 
that  I  would  have  to  engage  In  to  put  that 
office  In  Louisiana. 

I  am  going  to  tell  you  this.  I  hope  nobody 
Is  offended  about  this  thing.  You  Texans  I 
know  that  you  are  well  represented  here, 
other  than  in  Wright  Patman's  office,  but  I 
make  you  a  bet  If  I  am  here  when  Wright 
Patman  is  gone  I  am  going  to  put  that  office 
In  Louisiana.   (Laughter  and  applause.) 

I  will  bet  you  I  can  do  It  under  a  Democrat 
or  Republican.  So  you  can  tell  the  next  man. 
If  I  should  outlive  Wright  Patman  as  a  poli- 
tician and  member  of  one  Body  or  another, 
that  win  Ije  his  first  task,  to  see  If  he  can 
keep  that  office  In  Texas.  If  Wright  Patman 
ever  leaves  here  the  fight  Is  on.  from  the  mo- 
ment that  he  retires,  because  that  will  have 
to  be  the  first  real  challenge.  I  know  what 
It  Is  to  win  them  and  lose  them.  It  is  easy 
enough  for  a  man  to  keep  his  popularity  high 
If  he  is  always  on  the  popular  side  of  the 
Issue  If  a  fellow  has  75  percent  or  90  percent 
of  the  popularity  record,  if  he  makes  it  a 
point  not  to  fight  any  cause  except  the  cause 
that  has  90  percent  of  the  people  for  it,  then 
he  Is  not  going  to  hurt  his  popularity  very 
badly.  But  the  kind  of  fellow  that  takes  a 
fight  where  there  are  very  few  people  with 
him,  with  the  prospect  he  will  have  the  least 
people  when  the  fight  Is  over.  Is  the  kind  of 
person  who  many  times  leads  us  to  the 
future. 

Wright  Patman.  based  on  experience,  was 
more  than  40  years  ahead  of  his  time  when 
he  came  here. 

Why  do  I  say  that?  Because  he  is  ahead 
of  his  time  now  and  he  Is  advocating  the 
same  philosophy  of  government  he  advo- 
cated 40  years  ago  when  he  came  here,  that 
the  Government  should  be  a  good  deal  for 
everybody,  particularly  the  little  man  on  the 
bottom,  and  if  it  was  a  good  deal  for  the 
little  man,  by  definition  It  is  a  good  deal  for 
the  fellow  getting  the  worst  of  It.  It  has  to 
be  a  good  deal  for  the  fellow  getting  the  best 
of  it.  And  Wright  has  had  the  courage  to 
fight  for  low-Interest  rates,  to  fight  to  see 
the  working  people  of  the  country  did  well, 
that  the  farmer  did  well,  the  small  business 
man  was  well  provided  and  cared  for  in  the 
great  country  and  I  believe  he  has  made 
a  record  of  loyal  service  and  courage  to  fight 
those  battles  when  other  men  were  not  will- 
ing to  fight. 

Wright  Patman  has  the  admiration  and 
respect  so  much  so  that  his  one  Texas  victory 
over  Louisiana  that  I  am  willing  to  support. 
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and  when  the  day  comes,  as  I  say,  that  we 
can  have  more  Texans  like  Wright  Patman, 
I  might  be  willing  to  relent  somewhat  in  my 
SUFT  program.  (Laughter  and  applause.) 

Mr.  Albert.  Thank  you.  Russell. 

We  in  Oklahoma  used  to  belong  to  the 
club.  Bob  Kerr  came  up  here  and  looked 
over  the  situation  and  he  decided  we  would 
do  better  if  we  joined  them  than  to  fight 
them,  and  we  moved  over. 

If  there  is  one  man  in  the  world  who  Is 
best  qualified  to  discuss  the  Congressional 
record  of  Wright  Patman,  It  is  the  man  that 
I  am  going  to  Introduce  now.  I  say  this  for 
many  reasons.  He  Is  one  man  who  was  in 
Congress  when  Wright  Patman  came  to  Con- 
gress, and  has  served  with  Wright  Patman 
every  legislative  day  during  the  last  40  years. 
More  than  that,  he  is  Mr.  Congress  himself. 

I  have  had  the  honor  of  serving  close  to 
this  man.  I  have  had  the  honor  of  studying 
this  man  In  his  work.  He  is  one  of  the  hard- 
est working  men  I  have  ever  known  in  my 
life.  One  of  the  most  dedicated  people  I  have 
ever  seen  or  heard  about.  One  of  the  most 
successful  Speakers  in  the  history  of  this 
House.  But  over  the  greatest  legislative  pro- 
gram in  a  single  Congress  ever  put  over  In 
this  House,  the  most  accessible  Speaker  to 
the  average  Congressman  and  to  the  average 
citizen  that  I  have  ever  known,  a  man  whose 
gratitude  I  bow  humbly  and  can  never  repay, 
the  distinguished  and  beloved  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  John  McCor- 
mack.  (Applause.) 

REMARKS  or  THE  HONORABLE  JOHN  W.  M'COR- 
MACX,  SPEAKER  OF  THE  HOUSE.  A  REPRK- 
SENTATtVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROll  THE  STATE  OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr.  McCormack.  My  very  good  friend,  Carl 
Albert,  my  distinguished  colleagues  of  both 
branches  of  the  Congress,  and  members  of 
the  President's  Cabinet,  my  very  dear  friend 
Wrl!?ht  Patman,  and  his  sister  and  fine  sons: 
ladles  and  gentlemen  and  friends  of  Chair- 
man Patman: 

My  remarks  are  going  to  be  brief  and 
within  the  reasonable  limit  Imposed  by 
Majority  Leader  Albert. 

We  are  talking  today  about  a  human  t>elng 
who  has  taken  the  journey  of  life  as  you 
and  I,  but  a  man  who  has  developed  his 
talents  in  the  service  of  the  people  of  not 
only  his  District  and  State  but  of  our 
Country. 

When  we  talk  about  Chairman  Patman, 
we  are  talking  about  a  legislator's  legislator. 
We  are  talking  about  an  American's  Ameri- 
can. We  are  talking  about  one  of  God's 
noble  men. 

I  have  been  In  Congress  for  40  years,  my- 
self, just  a  little  longer,  I  think,  a  few 
months,  than  Chairman  Patman. 

I  have  seen  many  things  come  and  go 
during  that  period.  I  saw  the  depression,  as 
did  Wright  Patman,  of  the  challenging 
questions  that  confronted  us  at  that  time, 
and  I  saw  Franklin  D.  Rosevelt  come  across 
the  horizon  with  his  dynamic  leadership. 
Harry  Truman  followed  by  Dwlght  Elsen- 
hower. John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  and  now 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

I  have  marveled  often  at  Wright  Patman. 
As  Ralph  Tarborough  has  so  well  referred, 
his  courage.  I  have  never  met  a  man  in  the 
journey  of  life  who  possesses  greater  courage 
than  does  Wright  Patman. 

Coming  from  Texas,  remember,  Texas  Is 
not  Massachusetts  in  its  progressive 
thoughts.  (Laughter.) 

Coming  from  Texas  years  ago,  he  was  al- 
ways fighting  for  the  passage  of  progressive 
legislation,  minimum  wage,  social  security, 
low-cost  housing.  The  father  of  the  credit 
union  legislation.  The  father  of  the  small 
business  legislation  The  author  of  the  Reso- 
lution establishing  the  Small  Btisiness  Com- 
mittee, the  Select  Committee. 

The  man  who  Is  forthright  across  the 
whole  horizon  of  life  in  support  of  legislation 
that  would  strengthen  the  family  life  of  our 
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country  and  bring  dignity  and  strength  and 
progress  to  our  great  Nation. 

I  have  marveled  at  Wright  Patman.  He  has 
been  an  inspiration  to  me.  I  see  him  on  the 
Floor.  I  see  him  handling  bills  on  the  Floor. 
Always  with  tact  and  judgment,  knowing 
his  legislation.  Always  with  outstanding 
courage.  So  it  Is  well  that  we  pause  today 
to  honor  Wright  Patman.  Each  and  every 
one  of  us  are  honored  by  being  here  today 
to  be  with  Chairman  Patman  and  his  fine 
family  and  his  sister,  showing  him  by  our 
presence  the  deep  feeling  of  friendship  and 
respect  that  we  have,  not  only  for  this  out- 
standing legislator  and  this  great  American 
but  this  valued  friend  of  ours. 

Wright  Patman  is  a  name  but  what  Is  in 
Wright  Patman's  name  typifies  dedicated 
service.  Service  that  looked  into  the  future. 
Still  looking  10  and  15  years  ahead,  in  plan- 
ning the  course  and  making  his  contribu- 
tions to  that  course  our  country  should  take 
In  the  national  Interest  of  our  country. 

On  domestic  legislation  he  always  fought 
the  battle  of  the  underdog,  the  sick,  the  af- 
flicted, the  poor.  He  has  always  fought  the 
battle  of  the  people. 

And  on  foreign  affairs  and  the  National 
Defense,  he  has  always  been  a  bulwark  of 
strength,  recognizing  that  in  his  world  and 
my  world  and  your  world  and  the  world  of 
tomorrow  that  a  powerful  national  defense  is 
absolutely  essential  to  the  national  interest 
of  our  country. 

So  you  and  I  are  honored  today  In  being 
here  this  evening  and  paying  our  respects 
and  showing  our  friendship  and  in  honoring 
a  humble  gentleman,  a  man  who  personifies 
the  greatest  of  character  which  typifies  this 
great  Nation  of  ours.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Albert.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 
This   party    was   arranged,   of   course,    by 
CUNA  International. 

We    have    here    several    representatives    of 
CUNA  International,  but  one,  Mr.  R.  C.  Mor- 
gan has  a  special  function  to  perform.  I  will 
let  him  explain. 
Mr.  Morgan. 
(Applause.) 


of  r.  c.  morgan,  of  cuna 
international 

Mr.  Morgan.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Albert.  Hon- 
orable Speaker,  distinguished  gathering.  I 
can't  Imagine  what  R.  C.  Morgan  could  pos- 
sibly add  to  what  has  already  been  said  here 
this  evening.  For  once  In  my  life,  and  this 
will  perhaps  come  as  a  surprise  to  my  Credit 
Union  friends  in  the  audience,  I  feel  quite 
Inadequate  to  the  occasion. 

Now,  before  my  Credit  Union  friends  get 
the  wrong  Impression,  I  hasten  to  say  that 
I  do  not  feel  Inadequate  to  talk  or  speak 
for  credit  unions.  But  when  it  comes  to  recog- 
nizing this  man.  Congressman  Wright  Pat- 
man, who  has  done  more  perhaps  than  any 
living  human  being  for  our  Nation's  23,000 
credit  unions  and  our  Nation's  19 '/2  million 
credit  union  members,  I  think  that  Wright 
Patman's  belief  In  his  dedication  to  the  prin- 
ciples and  philosophy  of  credit  unions  is 
but  symbolic  of  his  faith  in  and  his  loyalty 
to  the  common  people  of  America.  And  this 
Is  why,  Wright,  that  I  feel  Inadequate,  be- 
cause although  I  think  I  can  speak  for  credit 
unions,  I  don't  know  how  well  I  can  speak 
for  all  of  America. 

You  know,  Highway  80  links  Wright  Pat- 
man's home  town  of  Texarkana,  Texas,  and 
my  home  town  of  El  Paso,  Texas.  Congress- 
man Patman  and  I  have  often  enjoyed  ex- 
changing a  few  pleasantries  whenever  the 
opportunity  arises  about  how  far  It  Is  across 
Texas.  My  apologies  to  Senator  Long.  It's 
over  800  miles.  Senator,  across  there.  We 
would  like  to  move  this  office  you  were 
talking  about  a  little  nearer  the  center  of 
the  state,  but  long  as  our  friend  Wright  Pat- 
man Is  over  near  Marshall  there  we  will  leave 
it  where  it  is.  But  this  Is  quite  a  distance, 
even  In  these  days  of  thundering  Jets  and 
orbiting  astronauts. 
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But  I  didn't  come  here  to  talk  about  how 
far  it  is  across  Texas  or  even  about  Texas. 
You  will  be  relieved  to  hear  that. 

Looking  out  at  the  familiar  faces  of  my 
credit  union  friends  here,  I  realize  that  we 
have  come  not  merely  from  Texas  not  mere- 
ly from  800  miles  away,  we  have  come  literal- 
ly where  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans 
wash  the  wide  sands  of  our  beach  areas. 
We  have  come  from  the  factories  and  farms, 
from  the  plains,  from  the  prairies,  and  from 
even  where  the  mountains  hold  up  the  sky 
out  my  way.  And  why  have  we  come?  We 
have  come  because  without  you,  sir,  there 
wouldn't  be  credit  unions  everywhere  in 
America. 

Not  only  did  Wright  Patman  sponsor,  along 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  Morris  Shep- 
pard,  the  first  Credit  Union  Act,  the  Fed- 
eral Credit  Union  Act  enacted  back  in  1934, 
but  Wright  Patman  has  authorized,  he  has 
sponsored  every  amendment  and  every  Im- 
provement to   that  Act  since   1934. 

I  am  not  going  to  go  Into  a  tedious  recital 
of  all  that  Wright  Patman  has  done  for  cred- 
it unions,  or  even  for  all  Americans,  but  I 
will  simply  say,  without  fear  of  contradic- 
tion, Wright,  that  the  credit  union  move- 
ments, as  we  know  it  in  America,  could  not 
have  come  to  pass  had  it  not  been  for  Its 
great  and  its  good  and  its  able  friend,  Wright 
Patman.  (Applause.) 

It  has  been  our  great  good  fortune.  Con- 
gressman Patman.  that  you  have  believed  In 
the  same  Ideals  in  which  we  believe  in  the 
credit  union  movement,  and  I  am  talking 
about  the  ideals  of  self-help,  of  brother- 
hood, service  to  mankind. 

It  has  been  the  good  fortune  not  only  of 
credit  unions  but  of  all  of  the  common  peo- 
ple all  over  America  that  you  have  believed 
In  these  Ideals  and  that  you  have  devoted 
these  40  years  In  the  United  States  Congress 
to  the  furtherance  of  those  ideals. 

You  have  been,  sir,  a  true  champion  of  all 
these  people,  the  credit  union  people,  the 
small  business  people,  the  people  who  have 
fought  our  wars,  all  of  the  common  people 
of  America. 

I  am  not  going  to  go  into  the  long  list 
of  your  legislative  achievements.  We  all  know 
many  of  the  things  you  have  done,  beginning 
with  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  back  In  1936, 
right  up  to  the  present  date.  I  can  only  say 
this:  To  my  credit  union  friends  In  this 
room,  I  think  sometimes  you  have  been  far 
ahead  of  us.  If  we  had  had  the  same  courage, 
the  same  imagination  and  vision  that  you 
have  had,  perhaps  the  credit  union  move- 
ment would  be  even  greater  than  it  Is  today, 
sir. 

So  this  evening  we  can  only  pay  tribute 
to  you  for  your  imagination  and  your  vision 
and  your  courage  and  for  your  vigorous  and 
your  unceasing  batUe  on  behalf  of  the  little 
man.  for  your  war — and  I  will  say  it  again — 
on  high  Interest  rates  and  tight-money  pol- 
icies, and  your  unswerving  opposition  to 
monopolies  and  concentration  of  economic 
power. 

Everyone  knows  where  Wright  Patman 
stands  on  an  issue,  and  here  I  am  repeating 
some  of  the  prior  speakers,  because  Wright 
Patman  does  not  hesitate  to  take  a  position 
based  on  principles  and  Integrity.  He  is  a 
man  who  Is  cast  in  the  heroic  mold  of  the 
men  who  have  made  our  Nation  great. 

I  said  at  the  beginning  that  I  feel  inade- 
quate. I  feel  inadequate  because  I  simply 
cannot  find  any  words  to  express  to  you,  sir, 
and  to  those  gathered  here,  how  we  feel 
about  you  tonight.  Congressman  Patman, 
friend  of  the  credit  unions,  friend  of  the 
little  and  too  often  forgotten  people  of  Amer- 
ica. 

I  am  not  even  going  to  try  to  find  words 
to  express  our  feelings.  I  simply  want  you 
to  know  that  we  honor  you  tonight,  not 
alone  as  one  of  the  great  leaders  of  the  cred- 
it union  movement,  not  alone  as  an  out- 
standing legislator  who  has  authored  some  of 
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the  leading  financial  business  and  housing 
legislation  of  the  past  30-odd  years,  not  alone 
for  your  dedication  to  the  Ideals  and  princi- 
ples of  integrity  and  Justice,  but  we  honor 
you,  sir,  as  one  of  the  great  living  Americans 
of  our  time,  who  has  never  hesitated  to  take 
up  the  battle  for  right  and  Justice  and  eco- 
nomic opportunity  for  the  average  man. 

Two  years  ago,  Mr.  Patman,  CUNA  Inter- 
national presented  you  its  distinguished 
service  award,  the  highest  award  ever  pre- 
sented by  the  credit  union  movement.  Only 
one  other  person  in  our  history  has  ever  re- 
ceived that  award.  And  so  tonight,  sir,  on 
the  commencement  of  your  40  years  of  serv- 
ice in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  credit  unions 
of  the  Nation  can  only  supplement  that 
award  with  a  small  memento  of  this  occa- 
sion. It  Is  with  heart-felt  gratitude,  not  only 
for  the  multitude  of  things  you  have  done 
for  credit  unions,  but  for  the  many  and  the 
great  services  you  have  rendered  all  of  the 
people  of  America,  that  I  want  to  present 
you  a  token  of  our  love  and  affection. 

Win  you  stand  down  here,  sir? 

In  presenting  this  to  you,  all  I  can  say 
Is  may  God  grant  you  many  more  years  of 
good  health  and  service  to  the  people  of 
America.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Albert.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  Wright 
Patman.  (Applause.) 

remarks  of  THE  HONORABLE  WRIGHT  PATMAN. 
A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE 
STATE  OF  TEXAS 

Mr.  Patman.  Congressman  Albert.  Speaker 
McCormack.  distinguished  guests.  Including, 
of  course,  members  of  the  President's  Cabi- 
net, prominent  members  of  the  House  and 
Senate,  and  others  who  are  here,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  credit  unions,  so  near  and  d^r  to 
my  heart. 

I  feel  very,  very  humble  upon  this  occasion 
and  so  unworthy  of  so  many  things  that  were 
said  here  tonight. 

But  I  do  appreciate  what  was  said.  I  am 
deeply  grateful  to  you  and  you  know  the 
credit  union  movement  symbolizes  the  fight 
that  I  have  made  throughout  my  life,  I  be. 
Ueve,  for  the  little  man  and  people  who  are 
unfortunate  and  who  are  trying  to  help 
themselves  and  perpetuate  family  life,  edu- 
cate their  children,  make  this  country  a 
finer  and  greater  country  in  which  to  live 
and  to  enjoy. 

You  know,  I  have  said,  and  I  really  meant 
it.  that  next  to  the  church  the  credit  union 
is  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  mankind.  I  real- 
ly mean  that.  And  it  makes  me  feel  so  good 
to  know  that  although  it  has  been  34  years 
since  one  night  on  the  16th  day  of  June, 
1934,  we  were  desperately  trying  to  get  this 
Federal  Credit  Union  Bill  through  the  House 
and  Senate.  We  had  to  get  the  Speaker  to 
sign  it  and  then  we  rushed  over  to  get  the 
Vice  President  to  sign  it.  And  It  looked  like 
we  were  going  to  fall  because  we  were  going 
to  adjourn  that  night  at  midnight.  But  some- 
thing happened.  We  couldn't  finish  that 
night.  We  had  to  go  over  until  Monday.  And 
on  Monday  the  bill  was  signed  up,  sent  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  be- 
came a  law. 

Now,  then,  today  we  have  19V2  mllUon 
members  of  the  credit  unions  In  the  Untted 
States;  23.000  different  credit  unions.  And  I 
do  not  know  of  any  agency  or  organization 
that  has  done  more  for  just  the  people  who 
need  the  real  help  when  they  are  unfortunate 
and  disabled  that  they  receive  through  the 
credit  unions.  It  Is  Just  too  wonderful  to  even 
think  about  it. 

Tonight  I  want  to  express  appreciation  to 
every  one  of  you  who  made  your  statements, 
you  made  such  wonderful  statements,  I  en- 
joyed every  one  of  them,  and  I  appreciate 
the  members  of  CUNA,  that  is  the  Credit 
Union  National  Association,  for  what  you 
have  done  to  help  make  this  possible,  this 
great  occasion.  You  are  here  from  every  sec- 
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tlon  of  the  Nation,  all  of  the  different  states. 
I  appreciate  It  more  than  I  can  tell  you. 

But  there  Is  one  thing  sure,  that  you  get 
more  out  of  life  the  more  you  do  for  others, 
and  through  that  way  I  have  somehow  man- 
aged to  get  along  Just  a  little  bit  better. 

When  I  came  here  40  years  ago — tt  doesn't 
seem  like  It  has  been  8  years  or  7  years,  be- 
cause I  have  been  busy  all  during  that  time, 
doing  things  that  I  felt  like  would  be  useful. 
Maybe  I  was  wrong  about  some  of  them  but 
I  was  doing  what  I  honestly  believed  was 
the  best  thing  to  do  for  the  country. 

So  tonight  It  Is  a  sort  of  a  period  when  It 
Is  all  coming  In  together  here  at  one  time. 
I  hear  these  wonderful  words  ot  praise  and 
recognition  of  things  that  I  have  tried  to  do. 
It  just  overwhelms  me.  So  all  I  can  say  Is 
that  everyone  of  you  that  had  any  part  In 
this,  or  attended,  I  Just  want  to  thank  you. 
thank  you  very  much,  from  the  bottom  of  a 
grateful  heart.   (Applause.) 

Mr.  Albekt.  Ladles  and  gentlemen,  this  Is 
the  end  of  the  formal  ceremony 

The  Informal  ceremony  Is  starting  one  floor 
down  to  the  left  at  Room  B-338.  You  are 
adjourned. 

(Thereupon,  at  7:20  p.m.  the  formal  re- 
ception and  ceremony  was  adjourned.) 


Secretary  W.  Willard  Wirtx  Receives  Sid- 
ney Hillman  Foundation  Meritorious 
Public  Service  Award 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF    WEST    ViaClNI.* 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  March  15.  1968 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
gifted  and  able  Secretary  of  Labor.  W. 
Willard  Wlrtz.  has  been  honored  with 
the  Meritorious  Public  Service  Award  of 
the  Sidney  Hillman  Foundation. 

Several  hundred  citizens  were  present 
at  the  Mayflower  Hotel  in  Washington 
on  Wednesday  evening  when  the  recog- 
nition dinner  for  Secretary  Wirtz  was 
held.  We  reca.1  the  contributions  to  pro- 
gressive trade  unionism  through  the 
leadership  of  the  late  Mr.  Hillman.  It  is 
timely  to  read  his  concept  of  life  and  Its 
challenges,  as  stated  in  1946.  which  fol- 
low: 

We  want  a  better  America,  an  America 
that  will  give  Its  citizens,  first  of  all.  a 
higher  and  higher  standard  of  living  so  that 
no  child  will  cry  for  food  In  the  midst  of 
plenty.  We  want  to  have  an  America  where 
the  Inventions  of  science  will  be  at  the  dis- 
posal of  every  American  family,  not  merely 
for  the  few  who  can  afford  them.  An  America 
that  will  have  no  sense  of  Insecurity  and 
which  will  make  It  poeslble  for  ail  groups, 
regardless  of  race,  creed  or  color  to  live  In 
friendship,  to  be  real  neighbors:  an  America 
that  will  carry  Its  great  mission  of  helping 
other  countries  to  help  themselves. 

Howard  D.  Samuel,  executive  director, 
Sidney  Hillman  Foundation,  explained 
the  puiposes  of  the  Foundation. 

Hon.  George  Meany.  president.  AFL- 
CIO  made  an  address  laudatory  of  the 
service  of  Secretary  Wirtz  and  he  also 
spelled  out  again,  as  he  has  so  efficiently 
done  in  the  past,  the  high  purposes  of 
having  labor  cooperate  with  other  seg- 
ments of  oui°  society  in  building  a  better 
America. 

Jacob  S.  Potofsky,  a  long  time  labor 
leader  and  president  of  the  Foundation 
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and  also  president  of  the  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers  of  America,  presented 
the  award  to  Secretary  Wlrtz.  He  spoke, 
in  part  as  follows : 

I  am  pleaseci  \.o  greet  all  of  you  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  presentation  of  our  12th  Award 
for  Meritorious  Public  Service.  This  Is  only 
one  of  the  programs  carried  on  by  the  Sid- 
ney Hillman  Foundation  to  perpetuate  the 
concern  for  the  public  welfare  that  marked 
the  career  of  the  first  president  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Clothing  Workers  of  America,  the 
man  In  whose  memory  the  Foundation  was 
created. 

During  HlUman's  thirty  odd  years  career  as 
a  labor  leader  he  dreamed  of  a  union  move- 
ment that  served  Its  members  not  only  on  the 
Job  but  throughout  their  lives,  wherever  the 
strength  of  the  union  could  be  employed.  He 
looked  beyond  the  wage  increases,  the  bread 
and  butter  issues,  to  far  broader  benefits. 
Under  his  leadership  this  union  pioneered 
In  arbitration.  In  unemployment  insurance 
and  later  in  health  and  retirement  benefits. 
In  cooperative  housing  and  education  pro- 
grams, in  worker  participation  In  political 
activity. 

It  Is  this  dedication  to  the  broadest  goal  of 
trade  unionism — the  welfare  of  the  whole 
man  and  the  Improvement  of  the  commu- 
nity— that  the  Sidney  Hillman  Foundation 
has  sought  to  continue  through  these  awards 
and  the  other  programs  It  sponsors. 

Our  guest  of  honor  tonight  has  brought 
to  his  high  offlce  the  same  kind  of  broad  con- 
cern In  the  public  welfare.  He  has  been  a 
teacher,  a  lawyer,  an  administrator.  He  en- 
tered the  Labor  Department  in  1961  as  Un- 
der Secretary  and  became  Secretary  two  years 
later.  For  seven  years,  he  has  been  at  the 
center  of  the  Industrial  relations  scene  In 
the  United  States. 

They  have  tieen  seven  years  of  unending 
problems  and  complexities,  greater  than  ever 
before  in  our  history.  It  has  been  a  period 
when  the  growth  of  huge  corporations  posed 
a  tremendous  challenge  to  trade  unionism 
and  even  to  government  Itself.  It  has  been 
a  period  when  the  nature  of  work  and  of 
industry  has  been  changing  under  the  Im- 
pact of  a  new  technology.  It  has  been  a  pe- 
riod when  the  need  for  lat>or  has  changed 
and  grown,  making  the  unskilled  obsolete, 
and  partly  frustrating  our  efforts  to  expand 
employment  opportunities  to  everyone,  re- 
gardless of  race.  It  has  been  a  perl(Xt  when 
the  trade  union  movement  has  moved  Into 
new  fields,  such  as  education  and  agricul- 
ture and  public  service.  In  which  the  nation 
has  had  little  precedent  for  collective  bar- 
gaining. 

Throughout  this  period  our  guest  has  sat 
in  the  eye  of  the  hurricane.  There  have  been 
many  occasions  when  Labor  Department 
lights  stayed  on  long  past  midnight  as  la- 
bor and  management  negotiated  under  the 
eyes  of  government.  Throughout  the  coun- 
try the  Labor  Department  has  taken  on  new 
functions  and  new  missions.  In  manpower 
training,  in  the  elimination  of  discrimina- 
tion, in  solving  problems  of  labor-manage- 
ment relations.  In  meeting  the  problems  of 
the  city 

During  these  seven  years  our  honored  guest 
demonstrated  a  number  of  unusual  qualities 
as  he  faced  these  many  challenges.  His  basic 
sympathy  for  the  aspirations  of  organized 
labor  have  remained  strong,  despite  problems 
and  difficulties,  and  I  know  of  no  one  in  gov- 
ernment who  can  be  counted  on  as  a  better 
friend  of  the  trade  union  movement. 

His  deep  sense  of  humanity  has  led  tilm 
into  even  broader  efforts  to  make  productive 
work  available  to  all.  regardless  of  l>ack- 
ground  or  training. 

His  practical  common  sense  has  guided  him 
through  the  schools  of  political  life  and  the 
programs  he  has  been  responsible  for  have 
been  well  administered,  without  waste  or 
misdirected  efforts. 
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His  wisdom  and  vision  have  allowed  htm  to 
look  beyond  the  immediate  problems,  to 
longer-range  goals.  As  an  example,  he  was 
one  of  the  first  to  call  for  government  In- 
volvement in  family  planning,  which  is  now 
widely  accepted. 

And  throughout  this  period,  as  many  of 
you  here  will  agree,  he  has  been  a  good  friend 
of  those  who  knew  him;  good-humored  and 
witty,  warm  and  gracious,  always  candid  In 
his  opinions,  a  man  of  unbreakable  word. 

If  I  am  drawing  a  picture  of  a  perfect  pub- 
lic servant,  perhaps  that  is  what  he  is.  He  has 
vision  and  Idealism,  coupled  with  practical 
common  sense;  a  deep  commitment  to  hu- 
manltarlanlsm.  Joined  with  an  understanding 
of  modern  institutions;  a  dedication  to  the 
public  welfare  bonded  to  a  sincere  apprecia- 
tion of  private  organizational  goals.  I  can 
think  of  no  more  approprl^e  set  of  charac- 
teristics of  leadership,  a9  these  are  the 
characteristics  of  our  guest  of  honor. 

I  said  before  that  many  of  us  considered 
him  a  friend.  I  am  one  of  those,  and  so  now 
It  is  not  only  on  t>ebalf  of  the  Sidney  Hillman 
Foundation  and  the  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers,  but  with  i>ersonal  pleasure,  that  I 
present  this  check  for  91,000  and  this  scroll, 
which  reads  as  follows : 

"Th*  Sidney  Hillman  Foundation  Presents 
Its  Award  for  Meritorious  Public  Service 
TO  W.  Willard  Wirtz,  U.S.  Secretary  or 
Labor 

"Working  men  and  women  have  found  in 
him  a  friend  who  understands  their  needs 
and  their  aspirations,  a  leader  who  has  fought 
against  exploitation  and  discrimination,  a 
humanitarian  who  has  worked  in  tiebalf  of 
the  deprived  and  the  disadvantaged.  He  is 
articulate  and  informed,  a  public  servant  of 
integrity  and  foresight  and  an  ornament  of 
enlightened  government.  The  trade  union 
movement  and  working  people  everywhere 
owe  him  their  gratitude  and  respect." 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
privileged  to  attend  the  event,  along  with 
numerous  Members  of  Congress,  includ- 
ing Senator  Ralph  Yarborough,  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor  of  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee, 
and  Representative  Carl  D.  Perkins, 
chairman  of  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee.  Frank  W.  McCulloch.  chair- 
man. National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  remember  this 
notable  occasion  as  truly  significant. 
Secretary  W.  Willard  Wlrtz  is  a  worthy 
recipient  of  a  meaningful  award. 

Responding  in  an  articulate  address, 
on  the  pressing  problems  of  our  times. 
Secretary  Wlrtz  said: 

Excerpts   Prom    Remarks   or   Secretary   or 
Labor    Willard   Wirtz 

They  are  thankless  fates  who  conspire  to 
put  a  recipient  of  the  Sidney  Hillman  award 
to  the  embarrassment  of  having  to  play 
hooky,  to  accept  tt.  from  a  still  futile  attempt 
to  settle  an  eight-month-old  labor  dispute. 

Were  Sidney  Hillman  presiding  here  to- 
night, however,  in  person  as  he  Is  In  spirit, 
he  would  direct  our  attention  to  that  other 
form  of  serious  strain  and  controversy  with- 
in the  nation  today  which  Involves  even  more 
of  what  he  considered  essentially  important 
In  the  achievement  of  human  equity. 

He  would  put  to  us  the  sobering,  searing 
basic  conclusion"  of  the  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Civil  Disorders : 

Our  nation  is  moving  today  toward  two  so- 
cieties, one  black,  one  white — separate  and 
unequal 

Hillman  might  digress  a  moment  to  recall 
the  similar  passage  which  would  have  been 
part  of  the  dialogue  in  the  Teshlva  at  Kovno 
in  1901.  among  the  young  men  who  were 
Imprisoned  three  years  later  as  .  .  •revolu- 
tionaries" In  Kovno's  prison,  and  then  In  his 
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uncle's  home  in  Manchester  where  he  went 
in  exile  in  1904,  still  only  a  boy  of  nineteen, 
rhls  was  Disraeli's  description  of  mld-19th 
century  England: 

Two  nations— the  rich  and  the  poor — be- 
tween whom  there  is  no  intercourse  and  no 
sympathy;  who  are  as  ignorant  of  each  others' 
habits,  thoughts,  and  feelings,  as  If  they 
were  dwellers  in  different  planets;  who  are 
formed  by  a  different  breeding,  are  fed  by 
a  different  food,  are  ordered  by  different 
manners,  and  are  not  governed  by  the  same 
laws. 

Then  Hillman  would  get  directly  down  to 
business. 

Is  the  Report  of  the  Commission  to  strong? 
Does  it  go  too  far?  His  answer  would  be  what 
he  said  at  a  meeting  of  the  Amalgamated 
Executive  Board  on  May  7.  1940: 

People  love  to  not  perceive  danger.  People 
love  to  believe  that  things  are  not  bad  be- 
cause if  things  are  really  bad  we  have  to  do 
something  about  them. 

There  was  more  at  tha;t  same  meeting  that 
is  relevant.  Hillman  was  talking,  the  min- 
utes indicate,  about  the  great  social  gains 
that  had  been  achieved  by  the  forces  of  lib- 
eralism in  America;   and  he  said  this: 

It  win  be  a  sorry  day  for  labor  and  the 
nation  If  at  this  critical  hour  we  permit 
division  among  the  liberal  groups  whose 
unity  made  these  gains  possible.  The  reac- 
tionaries never  divide.  They  always  hang 
together.  The  great  misfortune  in  the  past 
has  been  that  liberal  groups  could  not  remain 
united.  It  is  our  great  obligation  to  keep 
progressives  and  lll>erals  united  or  we  are 
going  to  lose  a  great  deal  of  what  we  have 
gained  in  the  past  few  years. 

It  Is  already  apparent  in  the  reception  the 
Civil  Disorders  Commission  Report  has  re- 
ceived how  Important  today,  with  respect  to 
the  gravest  domestic  concern,  is  this  balance 
Hillman  described — between  the  weak  but 
united  forces  of  reaction  and  the  superior 
but  divided  forces  of  liberalism. 

The  "Inactlonarles" — to  soften  Hlllman's 
phrase  a  little  without  really  changing  It — 
have  Immediately  and  unequivocally  taken 
their  position  regarding  the  Report.  They  are 
against  it — united  against  it.  It  not  only 
indicts  the  status  quo  with  unprecedented 
sharpness,  but  charges  the  offense  primarily 
to  the  "pillars  of  society."  And  it  demands 
action — massive  action — now.  So  all  the 
forces  of  inaction — or  reaction — are  united 
Instantly  and  automatically  against  it — the 
forces  of  false  pride  and  false  economy,  of 
bigotry,  of  ignorance,  of  egotism,  of  selfish- 
ness, of  fear.  They  dont  need  a  battle  plan. 
All  who  say  No,  regardless  of  their  reasons, 
are  at  once  effective  allies. 
And  the  liberals? 
Why.  we  support  the  Report. 
"In  general"  that  is.  This  is  the  rub.  We 
know  the  Report  is  essentially  right — that 
any  weaker  report  would  have  been  wrong — 
a  disservice — dangerous.  But  we  have  differ- 
ent qualifications  and  reservations  about  It — 
and.  more  significantly,  different  ideas  about 
what  to  do  to  meet  the  problem  Itself.  This 
makes  sense — for  the  right  answers  are  by 
no  means  clear.  Yet  this  is  also  exactly  what 
Sidney  Hillman  was  talking  about  that  day 
at  the  Executive  Board. 

I  suggest,  tonight,  only  one  element  In 
what  seems  to  me  the  necessary  affirmative 
response  to  the  Commission  Report,  but  that 
element  which  will  determine  whether  the 
forces  of  liberalism  can  be  effectively  mus- 
tered in  its  support. 

It  is  in  form  a  report,  with  recommenda- 
tions, to  the  President.  It  will  be  effective 
only  as  it  is  recognized  as  essentially  a  report 
to  the  American  people. 

So  long  as  attention  Is  centered,  as  it  has 
been  so  far,  only  on  its  proposals  for  govern- 
ment action  and  programs,  the  Report  will 
serve  principally  only  as  a  sharper  focus 
for  controversy.  The  real  question  Is  what 
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response  it  will  evoke  from  people  as  Indi- 
viduals. 

Among  the  enemies  of  the  Report  will  be 
those  "liberals"  who  read  it,  nod  their  heads 
gravely,  think  how  nice  it  is  to  have  pled 
guilty,  to  have  sent  up  a  mea  culpa,  and  who 
then  say  In  effect:  "OK.  It  was  our  fault. 
We  have  apologized.  Now  let's  shake  hands 
and  forget  it." 

Standing  next  to  them  will  l>e  those  whose 
reaction  is  one  of  rejoicing  that  it  has  now 
been  made  clear  what  the  Government  is 
to  do,  so  the  rest  of  us  can  stop  worrying 
about  it. 

This  Report  will  be  effective  only  as  there 
is  recognition  that  l>ehlnd  all  the  analyses, 
programs  and  policies  lies  a  much  deeper 
question — what  sort  of  society  are  we  to  be 
In  America?  Do  we  accept  a  sort  of  drift 
towards  factual  Apartheid?  Do  we  see  our- 
selves as  racists?  Do  we  iJelteve  value  and 
opportunity  ought  to  depend  upon  pigmen- 
tation? No  government,  no  laws  can  answer 
these  questions  for  us.  They  are  our  ques- 
tions, asking  for  our  answers. 

In  theory,  of  course,  we  know  the  answers 
we  ought  to  give  as  Americans.  We  were  the 
first  known  community  to  derive  Its  existence 
not  from  nation  or  geography  or  history  but 
from  a  "proposition"  that  all  men  are  created 
equal. 

We  are  moreover  a  community  deeply 
rooted  in  the  religious  tradition  that  equal 
metaphysical  value  belongs  to  all  human 
souls,  in  which  the  neighbor  is  "another 
self."  If  we  aspire  to  greatness  from  heritage, 
we  cannot  be  racists.  It  would  be.  to  put  it  at 
the  most  worldly  level.  "un-American."  In 
the  roots  of  the  soul,  It  would  deny  the 
Kingdom  of  God. 

But  these  aspirations  become  oi>eratlng 
principles  only  in  the  decisions  of  citizens. 
It  is  not  enough — although  it  is  a  lot — to 
pass  laws.  For  laws  that  are  not  deeply  and 
creatively  observed  do  no  more  than  con- 
strain the  grosser  breaches  of  the  rules.  They 
are  valuable.  They  set  limits.  They  prevent 
us  from  enduring  the  iron  hopelessness  of 
formal  Apartheid.  But  we  know  from  the  laws 
about  education  that  a  real  breakthrough  to 
full  racial  equality  lies  t)eyond  the  reach  of 
courts.  We  come  back  to  citizens.  What  will 
we  do?  What  will  you  do? 

The  risk  of  hateful  racism  in  this  country 
goes  far  beyond  the  Issues  that  law  or  legis- 
lation can  reach.  Of  course  we  must  have  the 
Jobs.  Of  course  we  must  re-fashion  our  cen- 
ter cities  and  break  the  Intolerable  restric- 
tions on  housing.  But  our  "minorities"  could 
still  then  have  to  move  about  in  an  unaccept- 
Ing  and  wounding  environment.  There  is  de- 
manded of  the  majority,  who  to  an  over- 
whelming extent  command  the  riches,  the 
opportunity  and  the  power  in  their  com- 
munity, a  more  personal  dedication  to  the 
achievement  of  civil  rights.  Without  this. 
the  statutes  may  be  in  the  books,  but  they 
will  not  be  in  the  cities. 

The  prerequisite  to  a  deeper  conversion  to 
the  cause  of  racial  equality  is  knowledge — not 
of  statistics — the  "facts  that  are  often  the 
enemies  of  truth" — but  knowledge  of  living 
facts. 

I  plead  that  the  Commission  report  be 
read — in  schools,  in  colleges,  in  homes.  There 
are  so  many  false  stereotypies  growing  up — 
of  lawless  rioters,  arsonists,  do-nothing  no- 
goods  lounging  about  on  welfare  or  producing 
inconceivable  numbers  of  Illegitimate  chil- 
dren. Let  us  at  least  know  the  facts — the 
trap  of  the  ghetto  when  Jobs  move  out  and 
workers  cannot  follow- -a  30  percent  unem- 
ployment rate — rat-ridden  tenements.  Most 
Americans  have  never  set  foot  in  a  ghetto 
and  ^ave  no  conception  of  the  chasm  between 
the  neat  whlte-slngle-famlly  houses — often 
built  with  a  federal  mortgage — and  the  barns 
in  the  center-cities — built  in  the  1860's  and 
now  housing  their  third  or  fourth  In-mlgra- 
tlon  of  the  unskilled  and  the  poor.  Then, 
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knowing  the  facts,  let  us  as  individuals  ask 
bur  conscience  what  we  could  have  made  of 
ourselves  in  such  conditions  and  whether  the 
worst  nightmare  we  can  think  of  is  that  a 
cliild  of  ours  should  have  to  suffer  that  fate. 
And  If  not  our  child,  why  any  child?  Are 
other  children  less  Innocent,  less  helpless, 
less  deserving  by  some  fatal  congenital  flaw 
of  a  share  in  America's  abundance? 

But  knowledge,  understanding,  convic- 
tion— these  are  only  self-serving  conceits  un- 
til they  are  translated  Into  action. 

The  race  problem — the  Negro  problem — 
and  now.  as  identified  In  this  report,  the 
White  problem— will  be  worked  out  only  as 
the  people  who  are  the  problem — which  Is 
all  of  us — participate  in  its  solution. 

Paying  taxes  to  support  the  necessary  pro- 
grams Is  essential — but  it  Isn't  enough. 

Voting  for  candidates  who  will  In  turn  vote 
for  the  necessary  programs  Is  essential — but 
it  isn't  enough. 

The  most  important  immediate  necessity 
in  this  area  is  the  adoption  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Pair  Housing  provi- 
sions which  the  Senate  has  now  approved. 
For  a  Nation  to  receive  the  Civil  Disorders 
Commission's  Report  and  then  to  reject  this 
legislation  would  be  unanswerable  hypocrisy. 
If  every  person  In  this  audience  would  com- 
mit himself  tonight  to  do  everything  in  his 
power  to  see  to  It  that  his  Congressman  voted 
right  on  this  bill,  then  we  would  indeed  have 
honored  Sidney  Hillman.  But  that  wouldn't 
be  enough. 

This  Is  a  problem  of  human.  Individual 
relations — not  essentially  a  legal  problem — 
not  essentially  an  economic  problem — but  a 
problem  of  Individuals'  relationships  with  In- 
dividuals. And  Its  solution  cannot  be  dele- 
gated to  government  or  to  policemen  or  to 
the  law  or  to  anyone  else. 

Any  suggestion  that  It  Is  hard  for  the  in- 
dividual to  know  what  to  do.  how  to  par- 
ticipate, is  largely  evasion. 

There  Is  the  simple  thing  of  common  de- 
cency—Just the  shared  greeting,  the  friend- 
ly word  and  smile,  the  thanks  for  help,  the 
natural  social  encounter.  If  this  small  change 
of  good  will  could  pass  more  freely  both  ways 
what  a  difference  It  would  make.  But  not 
nearly  enough. 

There  Is  the  chance  today  for  any  indi- 
vidual— black  or  white — who  really  wants  to, 
to  take  an  active,  significant  part  In  the 
private,  voluntary  efforts  now  under  way  in 
every  community  In  the  country  to  make 
this  not  two  societies,  but  one. 

I  think,  as  Just  one  illustrative  instance, 
of  the  neighborhood  and  church  groups  who 
have  undertaken  voluntary  desegregation  of 
housing  In  their  districts  and  then  presided 
over  it  to  prevent  the  kind  of  panic  selling, 
often  encouraged  by  less  scrupulous  real  es- 
tate dealers,  which  makes  desegregation  into 
"that  period  Isetween  the  arrival  of  the  first 
Negro  home-owner  and  the  departure  of  the 
last  white."  Balance  is  possible.  Citizens  have 
worked  at  and  achieved  It.  Could  not  a  vol- 
untary citizen  movement  of  this  kind  in 
every  big  city  match  the  new  housing  laws 
not  with  ill  will,  resentment  and  even  worse 
race  relations,  but  with  a  genuine  achieve- 
ment of  acceptance  and  social  solidarity? 

In  education,  one  of  the  most  successful 
innovations  of  the  Poverty  Programs  has 
been  the  effects  that  can  be  achieved  from 
volunteer  coaching:  through  Headstart, 
counselling  for  high  school  children,  working 
among  drop-outs  to  get  them  either  back  to 
school  or  on  to  Junior  college.  For  any  citi- 
zen with  some  energy  and  some  teaching 
experience,  here  is  a  direct  way  of  contribut- 
ing to  fewer  barriers  and  more  opportunities. 
Any  break  In  the  chain  can  set  In  motion  a 
more  general  liberation.  It  sometimes  takes 
surprisingly  little  to  release  the  bright  spark 
of  hope  and  curiosity  in  a  young  mind  clob- 
bered to  passivity  by  the  cumulative  evils  of 
the  underprivileged. 
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Can  W0.  over  thU  n«st  crlUoal  decMle, 
cbkn<«  not  only  legislation  but  citizens'  re- 
actions to  legislation?  Can  we  pass  from  a 
formal  rejection  of  apartheid  to  an  active, 
dedicated  rejection?  Can  we  make  equality 
not  a  begrudged  nuisance  but  an  (^Mratlng 
Ideal? 

No  reports,  no  statutes,  no  laws  can 
answer  these  questions  any  more  than  they 
can  guarantee  us  our  full  flowering  as  a  free 
society.  They  are  limitations,  guidelines,  re- 
straints to  prevent  the  worst.  The  citizens 
thenxselves  can  achieve  the  best. 

This  la  the  challenge  of  the  Commission's 
Report — to  move  in  time  beyond  the  formal 
structures  of  a  free  society  to  one  that  is 
lived  "In  spirit  and  In  truth." 

I  thing  the  challenge  Is  clear,  but  I  think 
It's  going  to  take  all  the  best  that's  In  us: 
for  while  It's  true  that  law  can  eliminate 
the  worst  abuses.  It's  also  true  that  citizens 
atone  can  accomplish  the  great  results  which 
we  want  to  accomplish. 

Picking  up  a  little  of  what  Oeorge  Meany 
said,  I'm  getting  awful  tired  of  speeches  and 
everything  else  discussing  only  the  somber 
side  of  everything  that's  before  us. 

I  don't  think  of  that  Report  of  the  Civil 
Disorders  Commission  as  an  apocalyptic 
Judgment  upon  the  way  we're  going.  Nor  do 
I  think  that  anybody  really  believes  we  are 
moving  toward  two  societies.  I  think  we  all 
feel  that  It  was  a  great  thing  we  were  warned 
of  that  danger  and  that  the  Commission's 
report  would  have  been  a  disservice  If  It  had 
been  weaker.  It  would  have  done  real  injury. 
It  would  have  been  dangerous.  It  would  have 
done  harm.  Yet  the  hardest  thing  for  me  to 
reconcile  In  my  own  mind  Is  exactly  what 
Q«orge  Meany  was  saying:  how  In  the  world 
Is  It  that  we  can  get  so  troubled  about  so 
many  things  when,  at  the  same  time,  we're 
making  so  much  progress  on  so  many  differ- 
ent fronts? 

I  sometimes  think  that  we're  at  the  point 
we  And  ourselves  In  when.  In  a  restaurant, 
somebody  starts  talking,  then  somebody 
starts  talking  a  little  louder,  until,  finally, 
the  noise  In  the  room.  Is  accelerated  to  bed- 
lam. Just  because  somebody  started  talking 
a  little  bit  louder.  It  seems  to  be  a  little  that 
way  today,  as  far  as  problems  and  troubles 
are  concerned. 

I  believe  the  fairest  Judgment  Is  that  more 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  area  that  we're 
talking  about  In  the  last  two  years  or  the  last 
Ave  years  than  In  the  previous  two  centuries 
or  the  previous  five  centuries.  I  believe  It's 
fair  and  legitimate  to  take  counsel  of  our 
gains,  as  well  as  of  our  problems  and  all  that 
lies  behind  us. 

I  know  It's  sometimes  hard.  Some  of  you 
may  know  I  had  an  experience  Just  this  last 
week  with  a  group  of  boys  coming  Into  my 
office,  when  I  wasn't  there,  and  taking  over 
the  office,  because  they  wanted  approval  of  a 
$750,000  project.  I'm  not  over  being  mad 
about  It  yet.  but  I  hope  there's  some  way  of 
resolving  the  situation  equitably  despite  the 
youths'  approach,  which  makes  It  Infinitely 
more  complicated  to  look  atf  It  In  a  decent 
fashion.  I  hope  I'll  get  ov^  that  affront — 
partly  to  my  pride,  partly'^to  my  piersonal 
property,  by  a  group  of  boys  and  girls  whose 
human  rights  have  been  kicked  around  for 
quite  a  long  time.  I  don't  think  its  easy. 

Their  manners  were  bad  at  my  office  that 
day.  Some  were  out  of  school.  Their  teachers 
were  upon  the  HIU  filing  their  form  of  pro- 
test. I  was  away  from  the  office  engaged  In 
trying  to  mediate  an  eight-month  copper 
strike  in  which  copper  companies  and  copper 
unions,  entirely  within  the  law.  have  pressed 
their  respective  positions,  even  at  the  price  of 
the  country's  going  without  domestic  copper 
for  eight  months. 

Now.  these  lines  are  a  little  fuzzy  in  my 
mind  and  they  can't  be  very  clear  to  those 
kids.  And  yet  with  all  of  the  depth  of  feel- 
ing about  their  actions,  I  can  say  I'm  glad 
that  It's  out  In  the  open  where  we  can  deal 
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with  It.  and  that  If  those  are  the  feelings  and 
they've  got  to  be  stopped  and  there  Just 
can't  be  any  compromise  with  It,  I'm  glad 
we've  got  It  out  where  we  can  work  on  It 
and  find  out  what  the  right  answer  Is. 

There  must  be  both  law  and  order  and 
human  equity,  and  we  won't  get  one  with- 
out the  other.  Anybody  who  attends  to  only 
one  of  the  two  isn't  going  to  be  very  much 
help,  and  so  I'm  glad  to  see  a  problem  of 
that  kind  come  out  where  we  can  deal  with 
It. 

I  don't  feel  In  the  leaM  bit  depressed 
about  any  of  the  problems,  Individually  or 
even  totally,  that  we  face.  I  can't  think  of 
any  other  time  In  history  that  I'd  rather 
be  alive.  I  can't  believe  that  there  has  ever 
been  before  a  larger  opportunity  to  leave 
the  world  a  little  better  than  It  was  when 
we  came  Into  It.  In  my  view,  we  can't  say 
that  nothing  Is  being  gained.  It  seems  to  me 
that  more  is  being  gained  than  ever  before. 
I'll  close  with  the  words  of  that  native  Amer- 
ican philosopher,  Pogo — the  creation  of  Walt 
Kelly — who  comes  cloaer  to  putting  his 
finger — or  paw— on  these  points  than  any- 
body else  I  can  think  of.  As  "Pogo"  said  not 
too  long  ago.  our  problem  Is  that  we  face 
"Insurmountable  opportunity."  Well,  you 
know.  It's  about  right. 

For  the  first  time  the  human  competence 
includes  the  capacity  to  perfect  the  ideal 
of  life.  Part  of  our  trouble  now  Is  that  sud- 
denly, because  we  realize  there  Is  so  much 
more  than  we  could  do,  we  stop  measuring 
our  gains  by  past  achievements  and.  Instead, 
measure  them  by  what  we  realize  Is  our 
capacity.  We're  faced.  Jtist  exactly  as  "Pogo" 
said,  with  a  problem  of  "Insurmountable  op- 
portunity" and  we're  having  the  doggondest 
time  facing  up  to  It. 

On  another  day — and  I  hate  to  rely  so 
much  on  a  single  source — "Pogo"  suggested 
In  a  paraphrase  of  a  very  old  phrase,  and 
one  which  seems  to  sum  up  the  whole:  "We 
have  met  the  enemy  and  he  Is  us." 

Well,  that  means,  among  other  things, 
that  we  are  bound  to  win.  I  think  Pogo  had 
a  smile  on  his  face  when  he  said  that.  I 
don't  think  he  said  It  In  despair.  I  find  In 
the  Report  of  the  Civil  Disorders  Commis- 
sion a  presentation  of  Insurmountable  op- 
portunities which  we're  going  to  have  trouble 
taking  advantage  of.  but  an  identification, 
too.  of  the  fact  that  whatever  enemy  there 
is  Is  us  and  that's  the  one  enemy  we  can 
beat. 
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Two  Sennont  on  Vietnam 


HON.  PETER  H.  DOMINICK 

or    COLOKAOO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  March  15,  1968 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  a 
great  friend  and  a  fine  Christian  and 
community  leader  in  my  State.  Mr. 
James  Johnson,  recently  sent  to  me  two 
sermons  delivered  respectively  by  Rev. 
Edward  V.  Ostertag.  an  Episcopalian 
minister,  and  by  Rev.  Roy  E.  Howes,  a 
Presbyterian  minister.  Both  discuss 
thoughtfully  and  with  deep  feeling  our 
involvement  in  Vietnam,  and  both  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  our  involvement 
is  wrong. 

Both  sermons  are  obviously  heartfelt 
cries  for  a  new  approach  to  our  problems. 
Both,  in  my  opinion,  set  forth  funda- 
mental problems  with  which  many  peo- 
ple in  oar  country  have  wrestled. 

Although  there  are  points  in  these  ser- 
mons with  which  many  do  not  agree,  I 
believe  the  views  expressed  are  so  impor- 
tant that  they  deserve  reading.  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  the  sermons  be 
printed  in  the  Rscoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sermons 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

VlXTNAM    AND    MOEAL    BANKKXTPTCT 

(Sermon  delivered  at  St.   Luke's  Episcopal 

Church,   Fort   Collins,   Colo.,   October  23. 

1B«7,  by  Rev.  Bdward  F.  Oatertag.  Rector 

of  the  Parish) 

Text:  Daniel    IV: 34-37. 

I  am  going  to  try  to  preach  on  the  Viet- 
nam War.  I  am  going  to  try  to  present  some 
of  my  thoughts  and  reflections.  In  doing  so, 
I  trust  that  you,  my  friends,  wUl  understand 
that  I  am  speaking  only  as  a  Christian  who 
Is  serving  as  a  priest.  I  do  not  speak  for  the 
entire  parish  nor  for  the  Diocese  of  Colorado. 

What  shall  I  use  as  a  text?  Should  I  use 
the  statement  contained  In  a  recent  news 
release  from  a  local  radio  station?  "The  U.S, 
Command  In  Saigon  says  American  casualties 
in  the  Vietnam  War  Increased  last  week 
while  other  allied  and  enemies  decreased." 
Do  we  Americans  hear  what  we  want  to  hear 
or  what  we  ought  to  hear?  A  long  time  ago 
when  King  Nebuchadnezzar  asked  him  to  In- 
terpret a  strange  dream,  Daniel  was  alarmed 
for  he  knew  that  the  dream  meant  that  his 
kingdom  would  be  taken  away  from  the  King. 
Should  Daniel  speak  the  truth  as  he  saw 
It?  His  decision  was  both  simple  and  clear, 
and  Daniel  gave  the  king  his  explanation.  By 
so  doing  he  echovd  St.  Paul  who.  at  a  later 
date,  said  "only  by  declaring  the  truth  openly 
do  we  reconunend  ourselves  and  then  It  is 
to  the  common  conscience  of  our  fellowman 
and  m  the  sight  of  Ood."  (11  Cor.  IV:2) 

Through  the  ages  one  of  the  most  difficult 
social  problems  the  Church  has  faced  Is  the 
rlghtness  or  wrongness  of  war.  And  even 
though  the  Church  In  a  particular  time  has 
found  sufficient  reason  to  bless  weapons  of 
war  and  to  call  down  the  powers  of  God  on 
their  side.  In  spite  of  all  this,  the  Church 
through  the  ages  has  had  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty to  find  a  moral  Justification  for  war. 
War  Is  unmitigated  evil.  War  is  always  evil, 
and  seldom  produces  at  Its  end  the  good  that 
Its  proponents  anticipated,  and  seldom,  too, 
does  It  prevent  the  greater  evils  feared.  In 
Christian  conscience  can  there  be  a  "Just 
war"? 

Since  Hiroshima  and  the  bursting  Into 
the  Twentieth  Century  of  nuclear  devices. 
Christians  have  been  more  and  more  deeply 
concerned  about  war.  It  has  become  "total 
war,"  with  the  prospect  of  each  side  raining 
bombs  of  unimaginable  horror  on  everything, 
millions  of  citizens  Including  women,  chil- 
dren and  the  aged.  Whether  or  not  a  person 
can  argue  that  a  war  can  ^prevent  greater 
evil,  this  is  now  only  our  Eicademlc  question 
because  we  do  not  know  If  any  will  survive 
to  see  the  result.  In  the  face  of  this  and 
knowing  the  tesfthlngs  of  the  Oospel  by 
\«hlch  we  are  bound  at  all  times,  I  find  I 
cannot  conscientiously  support  the  present 
policy  of  our  government  In  Vietnam.  I  be- 
lieve It  Is  my  duty  and  the  duty  of  every 
Christian  to  search  out  other  alternatives 
Immediately. 

Last  svunmer.  Dr.  Clark,  who  Is  professor  of 
Religious  Education  at  Central  Baptist  The- 
ological Seminary  of  Kansas  City,  went  to 
the  airport  of  that  city  to  receive  the  broken 
remains  of  his  son  who  had  died  In  Vietnam 
combat.  As  the  casket  arrived  the  military 
escort  told  him,  "Dr.  Clark,  the  Army  has 
declared  your  son  to  be  non-viewable."  I  be- 
lieve that  the  victory  that  this  young  man 
gave  his  life  to  achieve — that  same  military 
victory  that  has  been  predicted  for  that 
remote  and  tortured  land — Is  completely 
non-viewable.  It  will  always  be  non-viewable. 
Let  us  pause  for  a  moment  to  review  some 
facts.  As  of  a  few  months  ago,  the  conflict 
has  escalated  from  a  small  force  of  600  tech- 
nicians to  half  a  million  fighting  men.  It 
means  that  well  over  8,000  young  men  have 
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been  killed  (who  knows  of  the  figures  for  the 
"hostile"  side,  as  the  Pentagon  calls  them), 
over  100,000  casualties.  It  means  our  longest 
war,  six  years:  It  means  not  knowing  who  the 
enemy  Is;  It  means  our  relative  Isolation  as 
the  world's  grand  {wUceman;  It  means  spend- 
ing over  $300,000  to  kill  each  enemy  soldier; 
It  means  a  military  budget  of  $24  billion  per 
year  at  a  time  when  our  country  Is  facing  Its 
greatest  domestic  crisis;  it  means  many  other 
things.  I  could  go  on  and  on.  But  let  me  men- 
tion the  worst  effect.  The  present  conflict 
places  us  In  the  deepest  moral  crises  we 
have  ever  faced :  the  danger  of  the  silencing, 
deadening  and  dulling  of  our  moral  sensitiv- 
ity to  evils,  both  In  Vietnam  and  at  home. 
When  the  enemy  is  no  longer  called  such  but 
"hoetlle" — when  the  destruction  of  life  is 
known  as  demilitarization — when  a  policy. 
Involving  $24  billion  each  year  for  war  Is  de- 
scribed as  "being  consistent  with  our  policy 
for  peace — when  most  of  the  casualties  are 
high  school  and  college  dropouts  whoee  par- 
ents are  not  In  a  position  of  power  (the 
wealthy  and  prestigious  can  keep  their  sons 
In  school  until  the  danger  of  the  draft  Is 
over)  — In  the  face  of  all  this  and  much  more, 
I  believe  that  a  Christian  must  use  every 
means  at  his  disposal  to  halt  this  madness 
and  to  re-establish  sanity  in  this  unhappy 
land.  We  must  be  willing  to  work  for  the 
spirit  of  love.  We  don't  even  have  to  turn  the 
"other  cheek"  because  no  one  has  struck  us 
in  the  first  place. 

Unless  Christians  rise  up  and  speak  from 
their  hearts  to  the  leadership  of  our  land, 
there  is  no  one  else  to  save  us  from  this 
madness.  It  was  a  terrible  thing  to  have  to 
tell  King  Nebuchadnezzar  that  his  dream 
meant  doom  for  him.  Daniel  must  have  been 
tempted  to  speak  In  generalities.  He  must 
have  thought  of  lying  In  order  to  get  the 
"cat  off  his  back."  Would  he  do  any  good 
by  upsetting  things?  But  God  expected  him 
to  speak  the  truth  to  the  king.  By  declaring 
the  truth  openly,  Daniel  recommended  him- 
self to  all. 

Do  we  Christians  love  the  truth  enough 
to  speak  it  to  our  land?  Do  we  trust  God 
enough  to  let  His  will  prevail?  Are  we  willing 
to  bear  the  cost  to  each  one  of  us  personally 
to  stand  up  and  say  we  are  pursuing  an  im- 
moral, bankrupt  course?  This  is  the  day  of 
darkness,  not  light.  Daniel  took  his  life  in  his 
hands,  cursed  the  day  he  was  born,  and  he 
spoke  the  bitter  truth.  So  did  Jeremiah.  So 
must  we. 

We  move  toward  destruction  at  a  rapid 
pace.  We  are  Insane.  Each  week  the  madness 
Involves  more,  and  we  move  nearer  the  point 
of  no  return.  When  a  people  can  spend  bil- 
lions for  destruction  but  haggle  over  smaller 
amounts  for  education  or  rat  control  and 
disease  curtailment,  that  is  madness.  The 
fact  that  we  accept  it  neither  makes  It  right 
nor  any  less  madness. 

Madness  means  observing  our  own  stand- 
ard of  values,  and  drawing  the  conclusion 
that  we  prefer  these  to  God's  reason.  There 
seems  to  be  nn  Inescapable  fascination  for 
this.  If  we  are  told  enough  times  that  non- 
sense is  sense;  that  non-reason  is  reason; 
that  killing  is  neutralizing;  that  all  this  is 
really  a  sophisticated  wisdom;  will  we  really 
believe  it? 

I  think  most  of  you  are  aware  of  my  deep 
concern  for  peace  and  Justice  In  this  world. 
You  know  that  for  the  past  year  I  have  of- 
fered the  Holy  Eucharist  each  Friday  morn- 
ing with  the  special  Intention  for  peace.  At 
that  Service  we  remember  by  name  those 
men  known  and  loved  by  us  who  are  serving 
in  Vietnam. 

I  think  most  of  you  are  aware  of  how  I 
have  tried  to  give  the  President  not  only  my 
loyalty  at  this  critical  time  In  our  history, 
but  my  personal  backing  and  support  of  his 
Vietnam  policy.  I  have  tried  to  give  every 
benefit  of  doubt  to  the  policy  we  are  pur- 
suing. 

But  the  fact  is  now  starkly  and  painfully 


clear  to  me  that  no  one  who  could  have 
known  five,  ten  or  three  years  ago  the  price 
we  are  pajring  today,  and  In  the  past,  would 
have  suggested  that  Vietnam  was  worth  that 
price.  I  believe  our  growing  commitment  of 
military  forces  in  Vietnam  Is  a  mistake,  a 
national  madness,  which  no  degree  of  retro- 
spective rationalization  can  Justify. 

America's  place  in  history  will  be  measured 
not  by  military  power,  defense  budgets  or 
weaponry.  (Such  things  are  the  depressing 
evidences  of  every  nation  and  race  before 
us.)  America's  place  In  history.  If  Indeed 
history  takes  more  than  passing  notice  of 
us  in  God's  long  reckoning  of  time,  will  be 
measured  not  by  how  many  lives  we  kill, 
but  In  how  many  lives  we  save;  the  Indus- 
tries we  build;  the  food  we  give  for  empty 
stomachs;  the  chairs,  desks  and  teachers  we 
supply  for  children;  the  realistic  hope  we 
can  build  for  the  lonely,  the  suffering,  the 
hungry:  the  light  we  hold  out  for  those  who 
in  their  lives  know  only  darkness. 

I  have  neither  patience  nor  sympathy  for 
the  cynical  urge  to  "drop  out"  of  our  society 
because  of  Its  fiaws.  The  future  of  this  coun- 
try and  the  world  belongs  to  you.  the  Daniels 
and  Jeremiahs  and  everyday  Christians,  to 
anyone  who  works  to  turn  destruction  to 
achievement.  No  one  will  move  toward  true 
peace  among  p>eopIe  and  against  the  bar- 
riers that  divide  unless  you  do. 

No  nation  In  history  approaches  the  United 
States  In  Its  zeal  for  llbertv,  Its  willingness 
to  share  Its  blessings,  and  Its  ability  to  help 
mankind.  Despite  all  our  wecknesses  and 
errors  (Including  this  present  one)  we  are 
still,  as  Thomas  Jefferson  said,  "the  last  best 
hope  of  earth." 

I  believe  that  If  we  are  wise  and  coura- 
geous, freedom  will  prevail,  but  not  at  the  end 
of  a  gun.  Freedom  will  prevail  through  the 
seeds  of  hope  and  tools  of  Industry  and  edu- 
cation. You  can,  If  you  will,  create  this  free- 
dom. We  are  the  prodigal  son  who  has  wan- 
dered far  from  home.  Would  to  God  we  would 
come  to  our  senses  and  turn  to  better  ways. 

Twentieth  Century  Decision:  Vietnam 
(Sermon  by  Dr.  Roy  E.  Howes,  December  10. 

1967,    at    the    First    United    Presbyterian 

Church,  Fort  Collins,  Colo.) 

Text:  "Be  subject  for  the  Lord's  sake  to 
every  human  Institution,  whether  It  be  to  the 
emperor  as  supreme  or  to  governors  ..."  I 
Peter  2:  13.  14.  "But  Peter  and  the  Apostles 
answered,  'We  must  obey  God  rather  than 
men.' "  Acts  5:29  "All  this  Is  from  God,  who 
through  Christ  reconciled  us  to  himself  and 
gave  us  the  ministry  of  reconciliation."  2 
Corinthians  5:18. 

Vietnam!  What  conflicting  emotional  re- 
sponses are  stimulated  In  so  many  human 
hearts  as  Is  In  mere  mention  of  the  word! 
Whenever  spiritual  leaders  are  questioned 
about  their  views  on  the  Vietnam  War,  I'm 
sure  many  of  them  are  tempted  to  reply 
something  like  this:  "Well.  It's  like  this— 
some  of  my  friends  are  for  It,  and  some  of  my 
friends  are  against  It,  and  I'll  have  you  know 
with  all  the  conviction  that  I  can  muster  that 
I  am  unequivocally  for  my  friends!"  Any 
minister  who  presumes  himself  an  authority 
on  the  p>olltlcal  and  military  complications  of 
the  war  In  Vietnam  Is  presenting  himself 
ridiculously  as  a  first  class  sample  of  blind 
egotism  and  Intellectual  naivete — for  there  Is 
no  such  thing  as  clear-cut  authority  with 
respect  to  this  war.  Never  have  so  many  mili- 
tary leaders  been  so  radically  and  dogmati- 
cally divided  on  their  opinions  about  Amer- 
ica's participation  in  a  war;  never  have  so 
many  of  our  nation's  political  leaders  been 
so  confused  and  bereft  of  clear-headed  guid- 
ance as  In  the  case  of  this  war.  Never  have  so 
many  i>€ople  of  completely  different  habits 
and  ways  of  living  and  thinking  been  thrown 
together  as  strange  bedfellows  by  their  com- 
mon uneasiness  of  conscience  about  this  war; 
and  never  have  so  many  Ignorant  and  un- 
learned people  set  themselves  up  as  authori- 


ties on  so  complicated  a  matter.  Surely,  con- 
fusion reigns,  and  there  are  few  bona  flde 
authorities.  On  the  other  hand%  any  Chris- 
tian, or  any  Christian  minister  who  absents 
himself  from  bearing  witness  to  the  relation- 
ship of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  to  this 
terrifying  problem  as  has  t>een  Inherited  by 
our  nation — and  It  isn't  something  to  be 
blamed  merely  upon  an  Administration — has 
abdicated  his  prophetic  calling  in  a  day  that 
cries  for  light  and  love  as  only  Jesus  Christ 
can  give  It  to  the  world.  So  many  speak  so 
unwisely,  so  many  speak  not  at  all.  What  I 
have  spHjken  before,  and  what  I  speak  today 
Is  spoken  with  grateful  appreciation  to  Al- 
mighty God  for  this  nation;  for  our  nation's 
leaders,  who  take  punishment  and  abuse  such 
as  most  of  us  could  not  endure;  and  especially 
for  our  servicemen  who  do  reiM'esent  us  re- 
gardless of  our  opinion  of  the  _  war — men 
whose  sacrifices  we  must  adorn  with  the 
deepest  acts  of  devotion  of  which  we  are 
capable  In  bringing  all  of  our  moral  and 
spiritual  resources  to  bear  upon  the  problem 
we  face.  Those  who  have  died  shall  not  have 
died  in  vain  If  we  can  manifest  those  na- 
tional decisions  that  most  closely  conform  to 
the  Kingdom  of  God,  and  what  Is  God's  Will 
from  this  time  forth.  I  am  thankful  for  men 
In  the  military,  all  the  way  up  and  down  the 
line,  whether  professionals  or  draftees.  But 
all  of  this  only  prods  one  to  go  deeper  in 
searching  for  the  Insights  drastically  needed 
In  our  nation  and  world  today  with  respect  to 
the  Vietnam  war. 

Vietnam!  It's  the  dilemma  of  It  that's 
getting  all  of  us  down — from  the  President 
(who  out  of  sheer  loneliness  of  leadership 
must  hide  his  uneasiness)  on  down  to  the 
least  of  us  In  the  rank  and  file  of  the  citi- 
zenry. The  dilemma  Is  comprised  of  three 
deadlocked  convictions:  FIRST,  for  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  and  the  Communist  leadership  In  Viet- 
nam, the  war  is  part  of  the  struggle  of  ex- 
ploited p>eoples  all  over  the  world  to  over- 
throw their  Imperialist  and  capitalist  en- 
emies In  order  to  build  a  more  Just  and 
equitable  kind  of  society.  North  Vietnam, 
therefore,  poses  Itself  as  champion  of  the  In- 
dependence and  unity  of  Vietnam  as  a  whole. 
Second,  for  a  great  majority  of  non-Com- 
munists all  over  the  world,  the  war  repre- 
sents a  nationalist  movement — a  kind  of 
civil  war  within  the  nation— with  the  peo- 
ple of  Vietnam  seeking  to  establish  control 
over  their  own  country.  It  Is  similar  to  the 
viewpoint  that  most  Americans-  had  of  the 
Cuban  revolution  during  Batista's  reign,  and 
most  of  us  seemed  to  favor  that  revolution 
as  an  uprising  of  the  people  to  bring  true 
democracy  to  their  land.  Most  observers  vrtll 
agree  that  at  one  time  the  Cuban  revolution 
was  a  people's  movement,  and  that  only  later 
did  the  strong  Communist  Influence  of  Fidel 
Castro  enter  the  picture.  The  THIRD  convic- 
tion in  Vietnam  War  Is  the  belief  that  Amer- 
ica's effort  in  Vietnam  Is  founded  not  upon 
any  colonlallstlc  desires  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  but  upon  the  Issue  of  con- 
taining International  Communism  In  Viet- 
nam, lest  it  move  further  across  the  Asiatic 
world  In  clamping  a  totalitarian  system  on 
one  country  after  another — a  movement 
which,  It  is  thought,  has  to  be  met  head 
on  with  powerful  military  force  wherever  It 
makes  Itself  known.  There  is.  of  course,  a 
FOURTH  conviction  making  Itself  Increas- 
ingly felt  and  heard,  which  Is  that  the  only 
answer  to  this  deadlock  Is  a  negotiated  com- 
promise-— since  only  In  negotiation  can  any 
kind  of  relationship  be  worked  out  with 
Communism,  and  since  military  victory  over 
Communism  cannot  be  obtained  without  all- 
out  military  success  against  Communtgm  on 
Its  own  home  fronts — namely.  In  China  and 
Russia  themselves.  This  latter  conviction 
believes  that  negotiation  is  the  only  way 
that  any  kind  of  peace  can  be  found,  and 
that  the  only  other  alternative  left  is  ulti- 
mate, all-out  nuclear  war  with  the  total 
destruction  it  would  Inevitably  unleash. 
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The  Christian  answer  to  all  this  Is  de- 
rived from  two  fundamental  questions  that 
a  Christian  always  asks — questions  that  have 
a  way  of  by-passing  and  of  cutting  through 
all  the  other  complicated  matters,  questions 
that  raise  higher  issues  than  Just  the  facts  of 
military  and  political  nature.  The  first  ques- 
tion Is:  What  Is  God.  in  Christ,  doing  In  the 
world?  The  New  Testament  answer  Is  clear 
and  simple:  "God  was  In  Christ  reconciling 
the  world  to  Himself."  Behind  the  word 
"reconciliation"  is  all  of  the  theology  that 
comes  out  of  the  Christ  Event.  Ood's  plan 
and  God's  purpose  in  the  world  is  to  heal  the 
world,  to  bring  back  together  all  the  broken 
pieces  of  the  world,  to  give  back  to  the  world 
that  wholeness  and  health  of  unity  that  was 
the  Creative  purpose  in  the  first  place.  Christ 
didn't  come  just  to  give  us  a  few  rules  for 
better  living — He  came  revealing  the  very 
nature  of  the  Ood  Self,  and  therefore,  dis- 
closing to  us  the  nature  of  God's  Work  in  the 
world  of  men.  Ood  Is  in  the  business  of  recon- 
ciliation— a  reconciliation  far  deeper,  far 
broader,  and  far  more  extensive  than  man 
can  even  Imagine.  The  Cross  of  Christ,  the 
Life  of  Christ,  the  Resurrection  of  Christ  are 
all  facets  of  that  Event  In  time  through 
which  God  broke  into  the  human  stream  with 
the  mlghtly  power  of  Reconciliation. 

The  Aecoml -question  a  Christian  asks  is: 
What  Mn  I.  a-bellever  In  Jesus  Christ,  to  do 
In  the  world — and  what  should  I  seek  to  get 
done  In  the  world?  Again,  the  New  Testa- 
ment answer  is  clear,  as  Paul  put  It  In 
typical  Pauline  language:  "God  has  given 
to  us  the  ministry  of  reconciliation."  Now, 
there  are  those  who  say  that  this  automat- 
ically rules  out  the  use  of  force  to  any 
degree.  I  believe  such  a  conclusion  to  be 
shallow,  altogether  to  convenient  for  human 
comfort,  and  sometimes  even  selfish.  It  Is 
Just  such  people  who  usually  cry  the  loudest 
about  police  brutality  when  they  have  been 
Justly  apprehended.  Surely,  such  a  conclusion 
Is  unrealistic.  However,  it  is  nevertheless  true 
that  much  of  the  time  we  humans  are  unable 
to  rtee  to  the  true  Realism — the  Realism  of 
Ood's  kind  of  love  as  the  chief  moral  force  In 
the  universe.  Usually,  our  confidence  Is  In 
the  material  and  the  military.  We  believe  In 
force — man-made  force,  more  than  we  be- 
lieve m  the  power  of  Ood's  love.  We  try  to 
accept  the  mtssior  of  Christ  as  our  own  mis- 
sion requires  us  x)  decide  again  nnd  again 
to  put  our  trust  in  the  power  of  Christ's  love 
as  our  chief  weapon.  Again,  permit  me  to  say 
that  this  does  not  mean  we  have  to  lay  down 
arms  and  weapons  and  pmllce  power,  and  the 
like.  In  order  to  follow  Christ's  love — I  sin- 
cerely believe  that  the  reverse  Is  sometimes 
true.  Sometimes.  I'm  certain.  God's  requires 
that  to  take  up  weapons  and  the  use  of 
force  for  the  good  of  the  greatest  number  of 
people:  but  our  temptation  Is  to  lay^lde  our 
mission :  To  be  agents  of  reconciliation  In  the 
world.  It  Is  Just  this  kind  of  moral  and 
spiritual  examination  that  Is  now  required 
of  us  In  the  terrifying  dilemma  of  the  Viet- 
nam war  What  started  out  to  be  merely  a 
small  scale  guerrilla  operation  has  now  be- 
come history's  first  major  test  of  man's 
ability  to  put  Into  operation  the  only  kind  of 
power  by  which  he  can  survive — and  that  is 
the  power  of  Christ's  love.  No  matter  how 
Just  history  may  prove  our  cause  to  be.  there 
must  be  serious  questioning  of  whether  or 
not  military  might  will  bring  us  through  this 
time.  And  If  our  cause  Is  Just — how  much 
more  Is  the  need  to  undergrld  the  cause  with 
the  only  kind  of  force  that  Insures  the  victory 
of  that  cause,  and  that  is  the  force  of 
Reconciliation. 

So.  a  Christian  can  turn  to  Peter's  words. 
"Be  subject  for  the  Lord's  sake  to  every 
human  Institution  .  .  .  Honor  the  emperor." 
and  Interpret  It  as  meaning  little  more  than 
that  he  should  give  blind  obedience  to  what- 
ever his  country  asks  of  him.  Or  the  Chris- 
tian may  turn  to  some  other  words  of  Peter 
where   the   Apostle  stated,   "We  must  obey 
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God  rather  than  man,"  and  self-rlghteoiuly 
think  of  himself  as  being  on  God's  side  Just 
because  he  denies  the  country  his  services 
In  the  military,  and  for  the  reason  that  he 
Is  opposed  to  the  Vietnam  conflict.  In  either 
case,  a  Christian  will  not  have  accepted, 
fully,  his  responsibility  until  he  has  accepted 
the  content  Intended  by  Peter  In  both  of  his 
statements  The  content  of  all  these  Apos- 
tles were  doing  was  reconciliation.  Ood  was 
In  Christ  reconciling  the  world,  and  their  Job 
was  to  bring  men  Into  such  a  reconciled  re- 
lationship with  God:  but  the  reconciliation 
of  man  with  God  did  not  occur  in  a 
vacuum — from  there  It  was  to  work  Itself 
out  into  a  new  relationship  between  men. 
If  men  were  to  find  God  in  Christ,  they  were 
also  meant  to  find  their  fellow  men  in  Christ. 
The  cause  of  Christ  is  for  His  followers  to 
proclaim  this  message,  to  live  this  message, 
to  fight  for  this  message,  to  demonstrate  this 
message,  to  legislate  this  message,  lo  teach 
this  message,  and  to  die  for  this  message. 
There  are  people  on  both  sides  of  the  Viet- 
nam War  Issue  who  believe  In  reconcilia- 
tion— but  Just  to  withdraw  our  forces,  willy 
nllly.  as  one  side  advocates — or  to  burn  draft 
cards,  or  to  sabotage  national  security.  Is  not 
necessarily  the  road  to  reconciliation;  and 
I  see  no  reason  why  I.  as  a  Christian,  need 
to  identify  myself  with  such  policies;  but  on 
the  other  hand,  to  escalate  the  war  as  others 
contend,  and  to  drastically  go  about  for  the 
end  of  "getting  it  over  with"  Is  not  neces- 
sarily the  road  to  reconciliation  either.  From 
the  typical  "dove"  who  self-righteously  puts 
himself  on  God's  side  in  opposing  this  war; 
or  from  the  typical  "hawk"  who  self-right- 
eously lays  his  life  down  on  the  battlefield 
of  patriotic  duty  and  loyalty,  a  Christian  gets 
little  help.  His  help  comes  from  his  commit- 
ment to  be  an  agent  of  reconciliation  In  the 
world — and  the  world  for  him,  right  now.  Is 
about  to  blow  up  In  Vietnam. 

As  agents  of  reconciliation  in  the  world. 
Christians  have  no  trouble  recognizing  their 
chief  problem  in  this  situation,  which  Is  to 
find  out  what  Is  the  highest  human  value 
at  stake  In  the  war — what  Is  the  highest 
value  we  are  defending  In  Vietnam? 

Now  we  get  to  the  heart  of  the  "Commu- 
nist" question.  To  reply  that  our  purpose  is 
to  stop  Communism  sounds  like  the  high- 
est human  value  at  stake.  After  all.  most  of 
us  surely  believe  that  a  world  under  Commu- 
nism would  be.  in  many  respects,  an  In- 
humane world.  But  this  Isn't  the  point:  To 
say  that  we  are  going  to  stop  Communism 
in  Asia,  or  in  the  rest  of  the  world,  by  meet- 
ing It  in  Vietnam  Is  to  rationalize  our  mo- 
tives, to  evade  the  Issue,  to  fall  to  see  how 
really  to  stop  Communism.  This  asseirtlon 
that  It  Is  in  Vietnam  that  we  will  stop  Com- 
munism Is  probably  the  most  questioned 
principle  being  used  to  Justify  the  War.  What 
the  proposition  overlooks  is  the  one  funda- 
mental fact  so  hard  for  American  people  to 
get  Into  their  heads:  namely,  an  oversimpli- 
fication and  distortion  in  our  view  of  Com- 
munism. Communism  was  once  a  tightly 
knit,  monolithic  structure.  Its  Ideals,  Its 
alms.  <ts  techniques,  and  Its  various  govern- 
ments OS  satellites  around  the  Moscow  center 
were  once  tied  together  as  one.  But  this  Is  no 
longer  true.  Our  former  ambassador  to  Mos- 
cow. George  Kennan.  and  probably  our  great- 
est student  In  America  of  Communist  strat- 
egies has  written: 

"To  attribute  to  the  various  parties,  re- 
gimes, and  factions  that  make  up  the  world 
Communist  movement  any  sort  of  unified 
political  personality  Is  to  fly  in  the  face  of 
an  overwhelming  body  of  evidence." 

Communism,  as  an  Ideology,  has  njany  dif- 
ferent and  new  kinds  of  varieties.  There  Is 
the  new  Russian  brand,  which  Is  somewhat 
different  from  the  old  Russian  brand.  There 
Is  the  Chinese  brand,  which  Is  at  consid- 
erable odds  with  the  Russian  brand.  And 
there  Is  the  Vietnamese  brand,  which  dls- 
triista    tbe   Cblneae.    The   reason   for   these 
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differences  Is  due  to  nationalism  In  each 
case.  Communism  as  an  Ideology  does  not 
make  the  Vietnamese  trust  the  Chinese  any 
more,  or  cause  the  Chinese  to  love  the  Rus- 
sian without  remembering  the  past.  In  fact, 
tension  between  the  two  most  powerful  Com- 
munist nations  often  reaches  the  breaking 
point.  Yugoslavia's  degree  of  Independence 
from  Russia  Is  a  fact  our  foreign  policy 
recognizes.  In  other  words,  the  fact  that  two 
nations  may  be  "Communist"  does  not  mean 
that  they  are  aligned  together,  or  that  they 
have  common  Interests  that  will  Inevitably 
draw  them  together.  Isn't  it  ironic  tiiat  at 
the  very  time  we  are  saying  "stop  Commu- 
nism" in  Vietnam,  we  are  negotiating  with, 
and  coming  to  some  agreement  with  Com- 
munism in  other  places?  Here  we  are  giving 
.support  to  Tito,  talking  about  trade  agree- 
ments with  Russia,  an  In  many  corners 
seriously  advocating  admission  of  Red  China 
to  the  United  Nations — yet  Investing  the 
largest  sum  of  money  ever  allocated  to  a 
war,  to  the  War  in  Vietnam  to  "stop  Com- 
munism." 

The  greatest  fallacy  In  this  concept  of  stop- 
ping Communism  In  Vietnam  is  that  the  very 
war  we  are  fighting  there,  particularly  the 
Intensity  of  our  bombings  In  the  north,  is 
forcing  regrouping  of  the  Communist  forces 
In  that  part  of  the  world.  The  more  we  in- 
crease our  military  participation  In  Vietnam, 
the  more  we  threaten  to  Invade  the  North 
and  fiatten  Hanoi,  the  more  we  talk  subtly  of 
using  nuclear  weapons,  if  necessary,  the  more 
we  force  the  Communist  forces  together  into 
a  strong  alliance.  Even  if  we  should  end  the 
war  In  Vietnam  today  by  total  destruction  of 
the  forces  there,  we  have  radically  altered 
the  strength  of  our  foe  throughout  the  rest 
of  Asia — we  have  given  him  cause  to  prepare 
for  more  elsewhere.  It  isn't  that  America 
wants  to  be  feared.  America  wants  to  be 
liked,  but  we  are  so  confused  as  to  why  we 
are  Increasingly  disliked.  It's  like  a  man 
with  B.O. — he  doesn't  know  he's  got  It.  and 
he  Just  cannot  understand  why  others  are 
avoiding  him.  It's  time  America  listened  to 
some  of  the  hints  being  given  In  so  many 
other  areas  of  the  world.  Those  who  like 
us  and  are  grateful  to  us  are  criticizing  us 
along  with  those  who  have  no  use  for  us 
anyway.  The  truth  Is.  if  we  really  believed 
In  the  power  of  the  military  and  the  mate- 
rial to  meet  and  destroy  Communism  In  Viet- 
nam, we  would  have  by-passed  Vietnam,  and 
we  would  have  not  even  given  thought  to 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam — but  rather, 
we  would  have  struck  out  at  some  strategic 
areas  such  as  In  China  Itself.  And  suppose 
we  do  destroy  Communism  In  Vietnam,  how 
can  we  win  even  then.  If  we  have  destroyed 
our  respect,  our  regard,  and  our  Image?  When 
Hanoi  and  Haiphong  are  prostrate,  are  we  so 
naive  as  to  think  that  we  will  be  loved  and 
admired?  Force  cannot  obliterate  Ideas  and 
moods.  The  more  force  we  use,  the  weaker 
become  our  best  Ideals.  The  picture  of  a 
gnat  and  wealthy  nation  mobilizing  each 
month  more  and  more  of  Its  unparalleled 
technological  might  to  bring  a  tiny,  long- 
suffering,  dark-skinned  nation  to  capitula- 
tion means  clearly  that  the  more  we  win  the 
more  we  lose. 

If  the  highest  value  for  which  we  are  fight- 
ing In  Vietnam  Is  to  stop  communism,  then 
we  have  already  failed  in  that  effort.  Even 
military  success  In  the  geographic  bounds  of 
that  land  will  have  all  been  lost.  Many  people 
oppose  the  Vietnam  War  because  they  Just 
want  the  kind  of  shallow  peace  where  there 
Is  an  absence  of  war.  But  this  Isn't  the  kind 
of  peace  thoughtful  people  are  after.  There 
Is  a  hard-thinking  segment  of  our  nation's 
population,  including  many  military  and  po- 
litical personnel,  who  are  completely  baffled 
as  to  how  we  can  Justify  this  war  on  the  basis 
of  stopping  Communism  In  Vietnam — and 
these  are  people  who  want  to  stop  Commu- 
nism as  much  as  anyone  else.  It's  Just  that 
they  are  convinced  we  are  not  able  to  stop 
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It  in  that  way.  A  ChrlstUtn,  then,  la  most 
puzzled  by  such  an  explanation  and  Justifi- 
cation of  the  War — he  still  wants  to  know 
what  the  highest  value  is  that  we  are  defend- 
ing. As  Christians,  the  only  Justification  that 
we  can  find  for  being  In  Vietnam  is  in  what 
we  can  do  for  the  sake  of  the  people.  There 
comes  a  time,  even  when  we  really  want  to 
help  a  fieople,  that  the  cost  of  our  helping 
those  people  to  them  is  too  much  to  calcu- 
late as  genuine  help.  What  kind  of  a  help  is 
it  that  necessarily,  by  the  very  nature  of  the 
war.  requires  the  destruction  of  the  innocent 
women  and  children  on  such  a  huge  scale  as 
this  War  requires?  This  Is  the  only  war  In 
which  we  have  engaged  in  which  civilian 
casualties  exceed  the  military  by  a  conserva- 
tive military  estimate  of  20  to  1;  that  means 
for  every  American  or  Vietnamese  soldier 
killed  (and  by  now  approximately  20,000 
Americans  alone  have  been  lost),  at  least  20 
civilians  are  killed.  This  figure  does  not 
Include  what  by  now  must  be  an  astronomi- 
cal figure  of  civilian  casualties  in  North 
Vietnam,  when  you  realize  that  already  we 
have  dropped  three  times  as  many  tons  of 
explosives  on  North  Vietnam  as  we  did  during 
the  entirety  of  World  War  II!  Most  of  these 
bombs  have  been  dropped  on  North  Vietnam. 
Try  to  calculate  the  Incomprehensible  de- 
moralization of  a  people  whose  homes  have 
to  be  destroyed  to  root  out  the  enemy,  whose 
fields  have  to  be  burned  to  keep  the  enemy 
from  getting  food.  It  isn't  that  Americans 
like  doing  this  sort  of  thing  (although  one 
can,  tragically  enough,  get  used  to  it)  but 
that  America  feels  she  has  to  do  a  Job.  It's 
a  horrible  Job.  It  Is  worth  it?  Does  it  provide 
for  the  Vietnamese  people  that  provision  of 
love  and  reconciliation  that  God  promises. 
Are  we  truly  Agents  of  Reconciliation  to  the 
Vietnamese  people  in  this  kind  of  war? 

There  Is  another  factor  to  which  Christians 
would  be  alert  in  determining  their  p>olicy  in 
this  conflict.  It  has  to  do  with  a  Christian's 
awareness  of  what  is  happening  in  history 
Itself.  Every  now  and  then,  mankind  enters 
Into  a  time  of  decision,  the  nature  of  which 
touches  upon  the  future  direction  that  man 
will  take,  and  upon  the  consequences  of 
which  everything  else  seems  to  hinge.  What 
man  decides  in  such  times  determines  the 
nature  of  that  epoch  into  which  he  has  come. 
The  Reformation  and  the  Renaissance,  the 
Industrial  Revolution,  the  Discovery  and  Ex- 
ploration of  the  Western  World,  the  Institu- 
tion of  Political  Democracy  which  accom- 
panied the  American  and  French  Revolu- 
tions— all  of  these  are  comparatively  recent 
examples  of  how  man  affects  his  whole  fu- 
ture at  certain  grand  and  awful  times  of 
decision.  What  the  average  person  does  not 
understand  is  that  he  and  his  world  stand 
In  Just  such  a  time  of  decision  today — Only, 
this  time  the  decision  Is  for  "keeps".  The 
decision  concerns  whether  or  not  the  world 
of  nations  will  be  able  to  guarantee  its  own 
survival  through  successful  elimination  of 
war  and  violence  as  the  means  by  which  dis- 
putes are  settled  among  men.  Up  to  now,  wars 
could  be  fought  on  a  localized  basis,  or  even 
'  If  fought  on  an  international  and  world- 
wide scope,  could  be  waged — regardless  of 
the  terrifying  cost — without  necessarily 
threatening  the  survival  of  mankind.  But 
this  Is  no  longer  so.  Only  the  most  stupidly 
naive  and  Insanely  blind  any  longer  think 
that  international  warfare  can  be  ultimately 
victoriously  consummated  without  utiliza- 
tion of  means  which,  by  the  very  nature  of 
military  victory,  would  necessitate  total  and 
universal  destruction.  The  difference  between 
the  Implications  of  the  Vietnam  War  and  all 
previously  fought  wars  is  that  it  Is  more 
than  Just  a  terrible,  nasty,  bloody,  and  messy 
war.  Just  to  condemn  this  war  because  It 
Is  messier  than  other  wars  is  little  more 
than  emotionalism — and  no  different  from 
the  opposite  brand  of  emotionalism  that  cries 
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for  U8  to  go  all  out  and  "get  It  over  with." 
The  question  is  not  the  primary  question 
to  be  answered  with  resjiect  to  the  Vietnam 
Wax.  The  Insuperably  Irreconcilable  differ- 
ence between  this  war  and  other  wars  Is 
truly  an  earth  shaking  difference:  Namely, 
that  this  war  is  both  the  ominous  symbol 
and  the  momentous  occasion  for  unprece- 
dented decision  to  decide  the  destiny  of  man- 
kind itself.  Again,  I  say,  times  of  peremptory 
decision  have  laid  themselves  upon  our  con- 
sciences before  with  terrifying  alternatives 
at  stake — but  never  has  a  decision  Involved 
the  entirety  of  the  world's  survival  and  the 
totality  of  civilization's  endurance  as  does 
this  one. 

You  see,  there  is  more  to  this  problem  than 
a  war.  The  war  is  a  symptom,  but  also  the 
time,  to  decide  what  we  shall  do  about  an 
underlying  crisis  that  afflicts  the  whole  of 
mankind.  As  long  ago  as  1923,  Professor  Soro- 
kln  of  Harvard  University  made  a  prophecy 
about  Western  Civilization  to  which  most  of 
his  colleagues  gave  but  condescending 
laughter.  He  said ; 

"Every  Impoitant  aspect  of  the  life,  orga- 
nization, and  the  culture  of  Western  Society 
Is  In  extraordinary  crisis  ...  Its  body  and 
mind  are  sick  and  there  is  hardly  a  spot  on 
Its  body  which  is  not  sore,  nor  ajiy  nervous 
fiber  which  functions  soundly  .  .  .  We  are 
seemingly  between  two  epochs:  the  dying 
sensate  culture  of  our  magnificent  yesterday 
and  the  coming  ideational  culture  of  the 
creative  tomorrow.  (Note:  By  "sensate"  Soro- 
kln  refers  to  values,  even  religious  values, 
that  are  primarily  materialistic  and  external 
in  nature:  by  "ideational"  he  means  that 
which  is  fundamentally  altruistic  in  nature, 
and  patterned  after  Golden  Rule  type  of 
love.)  We  are  living,  thinking,  and  acting  at 
the  end  of  a  brilliant  six  hundred  year  long 
sensate  day.  The  oblique  rays  of  the  sun  still 
illumine  the  glory  of  the  passing  epoch.  But 
the  Ught  is  fa<ling,  and  In  the  deepening 
shadows  it  becomes  more  and  more  difficult 
to  see  clearly  and  to  orient  ourselves  safely 
in  the  confusions  of  the  twilight.  The  night 
of  the  transitory  period  begins  to  loom  before 
us,  with  Its  nightmares,  frightening  shad- 
ows, and  heartrending  horrors.  Beyond  It, 
however,  the  dawn  of  a  new  great  Ideational 
culture  Is  probably  waiting  to  greet  the  men 
of  the  future." 

When  these  words  were  written,  there 
were  no  wars,  no  revolutions,  and  no  depres- 
sion. Yet,  he  predicted  that  all  such  things 
would  Increase  to  an  unprecedented  height, 
looming  more  and  more  Imminent  and  more 
formidable  than  ever  before;  that  democracy 
was  declining,  giving  place  to  various  kinds 
of  despotisms;  that  the  creative  forces  of 
Western  culture  were  withering  and  drying 
up.  Here  we  are  today,  knowing  full  well  the 
almoet  Incomprehensible  changes  that  have 
occurred  since  those  words  of  dire  prophecy 
were  wrltten^-changes  that  have  all  come 
about  as  a  part  of  the  moral,  spiritual,  social, 
economic,  political  and  cultural  tornado  that 
has  swept  over  mankind.  But  the  greatest 
tragedy  Is  not  that  we  do  not  realize  we  are 
in  a  crisis  today,  but  rather  that  we  do  not 
understand  that  this  is  not  a  crisis  like  any 
other  crisis.  This  crisis  Involves  the  radical 
charge  of  the  very  substance  of  our  culture 
and  civilization,  in  which  drastic  shifts  are 
occurring  in  every  conceivable  part  of  our 
civilization.  The  roots  of  the  crisis  have  to 
do  with  the  ascendancy  of  the  "sensate" 
values  over  the  "Ideational"  values.  It  is  in 
the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  a  spiritual 
crisis.  Even  in  religion  the  crisis  can  be  wit- 
nessed— not  In  the  decline  of  religion  nu- 
merically and  Institutionally,  but  In  the  In- 
crease of  the  kind  of  religion  that  tends  to 
serve  the  sensate.  It  Is  a  crisis  in  which  fever- 
ish attempts  are  made  to  patch  up  the  older 
order.  It  is  a  crisis  in  which  men 
turn  to  war  as  the  only  way  out.  It  Is  a  crisis 
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In  which  the  fiery  ordeal  shall  either  oblit- 
erate the  old  civilization,  as  has  happened  to 
all  the  previous  civilizations,  or  shall  result 
In  a  rebirth  of  this  civilization  into  "the 
dawn    of    a    new    great    ideational    culture." 

What  has  all  this  to  do  with  Vietnam? 
Just  this:  Vietnam  has  become  the  major 
symbol  of  the  crisis  and  at  the  same  time 
the  occasion  in  which  we  can  work  our  way 
through  the  fiery  ordeal.  What  happens  as 
a  result  of  Vietnam  will  determine  what  hap- 
pens to  civilization.  It  Is  In  Vietnam  where 
the  eyes  of  the  world  are  watching  to  see — 
what?  Not  whether  or  not  America  has  the 
military  might  to  win,  not  whether  or  not 
we  are  existing  for  the  primary  purpose  of 
stopping  Communism,  but  really  to  see  If 
something  will  happen  here  that  will  either 
end  civilization  or  open  the  door  to  a  new 
day.  Vietnam  has  become,  whether  or  not 
we  like  It.  both  the  danger  point  signalling 
the  end  of  an  old  order,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  open  the  door  to  a  new  future. 
Vietnam  is  the  twentieth  century  decision  I 

How  shall  we  appropriate  the  opportunity 
of  Vietnam — or  to  put  it  conversely,  how 
shall  we  avoid  history's  greatest  pitfall  In 
Vietnam?  The  Agent  of  Reconciliation  can 
give  but  one  answer:  Trust  God  enough  to 
try  the  powers  of  the  moral  and  spiritual 
universe.  It  is  .as  Charles  C.  West,  wrrlting 
in  Presbyterian  Life  in  December  15,  1967, 
issue  says: 

"As  a  strong  nation  we  are  responsible 
for  demonstrating  our  subjection  to  the  will 
of  God  by  subjecting  our  military  and  po- 
litical power  to  the  Judgment  and  correc- 
tion of  other  nations.  Unilateral  action  on 
our  part  which  cannot  be  checked  by  others 
whose  interests  are  Involved  raises  suspicion 
and  fear  among  friends  as  well  as  enemies. 
It  destroys  responsible  cooperation  and 
creates  a  relation  in  which  other  peoples 
react  to  otir  power  Itself,  rather  than  to  our 
reasons  and  our  hopes.  This  Is  a  serious  con- 
sequence of  our  position  in  Vietnam." 

The  only  way  they  can  be  tried  is  for  us  to 
take  the  initiative  in  seeing  to  it  that  nego- 
tiation occurs,  and  occurs  soon.  This  will 
mean  several  things:  (1)  It  will  mean  that 
we  cease  bombing  North  Vietnam  immediate- 
ly, regardless  of  the  military  nonsense  of  the 
act:  (2)  it  will  mean  that  we  make  it  clear 
we  will  not  Impose  our  peace  upon  Vietnam; 
(3)  It  will  mean  that  we  will  agree  with 
our  allies  to  make  compromises  to  insure  a 
peace.  The  difference  between  this  and  what 
has  been  done  before,  is  that  before  we  have 
asked  for  peace  feelers,  even  during  bomb- 
ing lulls:  but  now  we  are  unconditionally 
saying  that  the  bombing  is  ended.  It  is  pre- 
cisely because  we  are  a  strong  nation  that 
we  must  be  willing  to  take  these  risks,  and 
precisely  because  of  our  confidence  in  the 
moral  and  spiritual  powers  of  the  universe 
that  we  win  take  such  risks.  The  oriental 
policy  of  face  saving  need  not  be  our  policy — 
does  anyone  really  believe  that  the  way  to 
save  American  lives  and  stop  communism, 
too,  Is  in  increasing  the  scale  of  this  war? 
There  is  no  other  way  to  turn  the  tide  toward 
the  beginning  of  a  new  day,  rather  than  to 
Insure  the  end  of  an  old  day.  It's  the  deci- 
sion of  the  century. 


The  Gold  Crisis 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  GRIFFIN 

OF    MICKIGAN 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  March  15,  1968 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr,  President,  the  Na- 
tion faces  a  grave  financial  crisis. 
The  world  monetary  system  is  under 
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severe  pressure,  principally  because  of 
the  irresponsible  fiscal  and  monetary 
policies  which  have  prevailed  In  this 
country  in  recent  years. 

The  cold,  hard  fact  is  that  the  ac- 
celerating depletion  of  our  once  im- 
pregnable gold  supply  is  due  mainly  to  a 
lack  of  coMldence  in  the  dollar. 

We  were  told  that  the  removal  of  the 
gold  cover  was  necessary  to  maintain 
confidence  in  the  dollar.  It  would  be  more 
realistic  to  admit  that  it  Is  already  too 
late  to  maintain  that  confidence.  The 
question  now  is:  What  can  we  do  to  re- 
gain and  restore  confidence  in  the  dollar? 

At  best,  the  removal  of  the  gold  cover 
will  be  no  more  than  a  gesture  to  specu- 
lators and  hoarders — a  stopgap  measure 
designed  to  buy  a  little  more  time,  time 
which  has  not  been  used  to  proper  ad- 
vantage in  the  past. 

I  know  many  believe  that  the  Senate 
had  no  realistic  choice  but  to  approve  the 
removal  bill.  But  If  the  bill  had  been  ap- 
proved overwhelmingly  without  registra- 
tion of  a  measurable  protest,  I  fear  that 
the  Senate  would  have  only  lent  credence 
to  the  misleading  assumption  that  some- 
how we  can  cope  with  the  pending  crisis 
in  such  a  manner. 

Actually,  by  enacting  this  bill  alone,  we 
are  merely  tinkering  with  symptoms 
without  treating  the  disease  at  all. 

Those  abroad  whose  confidence  has 
been  shaken  will  not  be  reassured — their 
confidence  in  the  dollar  will  not  be  re- 
stored— by  the  mere  enactment  of  this 
blU. 

Unfortunately,  the  sad  truth  i&  that 
our  friends  and  allies  overseas  have  lost 
faith  in  the  ability  of  our  Government  to 
manage  its  own  fiscal  affairs.  The  guns 
and  butter  routine  makes  no  sense  at 
home  or  abro«id.  Those  who  hold  dollars 
overseas  have  watched  while  a  copper 
strike  has  continued  in  this  country  for 
8  months.  They  see  no  meaningful  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  administration  to  es- 
tablish spending  priorities  or  otherwise 
to  control  expenditures. 

If  confidence  in  the  dollar  is  to  be  re- 
stored, the  removal  of  the  gold  cover 
must  be  coupled  with  effective  action  to 
bring  spending  under  control  at  home 
and  abroad  and  to  increase  taxes. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Our  Nation  m\ist  demonstrate — by  ac- 
tion, not  words — a  determination  to  cor- 
rect the  fundamental  problems  which 
now  undermine  confidence  in  the  dollar. 

Unfortimately.  the  bill  to  remove  the 
gold  cover  offers  not  even  a  promise  of 
the  corrective  measures  which  must  be 
taken. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  enactment  of  this 
measure  is  to  serve  any  purpose  at  all,  I 
believe  it  is  essential  that>  a  significant 
■protest  be  registered,  a  protest  making  it 
clear  to  people  at  home  and  abrocul  that 
there  is  a  sizable  group  in  Congress  who 
are  exerting  as  much  pressure  as  possible 
to  bring  about  the  corrective  actions  so 
desperately  needed. 

Mr.  President,  the  dollar  could  be  in 
worse  shape  tomorrow  if  the  enactment 
of  the  gold  cover  bill  conveys  only  the 
impression  that  we  desire  to  buy  time, 
and  nothing  more.  For  that  reason,  I  be- 
lieve the  responsible  opposition  to  this 
measure  served  a  worthy  purpose,  by 
dramatizing  the  insistence  of  many  that 
action  to  provide  real  answers  must  be 
taken. 

As  other  Senators  have  already  pointed 
out.  Congress  passed  legislation  3 
years  ago  lifting  the  gold  cover  from  Fed- 
eral Reserve  deposits.  The  act  freed  about 
$5  billion  in  gold  to  meet  foreign  de- 
mands. The  then  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury testified  at  the  time  that : 

Prompt  passage  of  the  measure  before  you 
unequivocally  releasing  some  tS  billion  of 
gold  from  the  present  requirement  will  rein- 
force confidence  In  the  stability  and  strength 
of  the  dollar  by  placing  beyond  any  doubt 
the  willingness  of  both  the  Executive  and  the 
Legislature  to  make  our  gold  fully  available 
in  Its  defense. 

And  yet,  Mr.  President,  here  we  are, 
3  short  years  later,  having  just  consid- 
ered a  bill  calculated  to  achieve  the 
very  same  purpose. 

On  Januarj-  30  of  this  year.  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Powler  testified  before 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
that: 

Legislative  action  on  the  cover  require- 
ment, by  maUng  It  clear  to  the  world  that 
Congress  as  well  as  the  Executive  branch  are 
committing  our  total  gold  stock  to  Interna- 
tional use.  Is  necessary  to  maintain  confl- 
dence  In  the  dollar. 
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It  should  be  obvious,  in  retrospect, 
that  the  removal  in  1965  of  the  gold 
cover  from  deposits  did  not  buy  real  con- 
fidence in  the  dollar  or  in  our  Govern- 
ment's economic  policies.  And,  unfor- 
tunately, the  temporary  reprieve  then 
granted  was  not  used  to  overcome  the 
basic  causes  of  the  problem. 

In  the  interim,  we  have  lost  an  addi- 
tional $3.5  billion  in  gold.  Deficit  spend- 
ing, at  home  and  abroad,  has  continued 
to  put  severe  pressures  on  the  dollar  and 
our  gold  reserves. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  legislation  just  passed 
by  the  Senate  will  generate  the  needed 
confidence  and  assurance  which  the  1965 
act  failed  to  impart. 

In  the  face  of  mounting  economic  dif- 
ficulties, repeated  expressions  of  confi- 
dence on  the  part  of  the  administration 
are  having  a  diminishing  effect.  The  ad- 
ministration's declaration  of  intention  to 
maintain  the  price  of  gold  has  been  as- 
serted frequently  but  it  no  longer  op- 
erates as  a  restraint  on  speculation. 

Even  the  statement  from  Switzerland 
last  weekend  by  world  bankers,  reaffirm- 
ing support  of  the  gold  pool  operations, 
has  failed  to  dampen  the  demand  for 
gold — a  demand  which  is  now  turning 
into  a  stampede. 

Sadly,  we  have  arrived  at  the  point 
where  the  United  States  is  running  out 
of  credible  defenses.  Delaying  tactics  and 
soothing  words  will  not  buy  back  the 
strength  and  stability  of  the  dollar. 

The  only  meaningful  answer  now  is  a 
restoration  of  fiscal  discipline  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States. 

The  measure  to  remove  the  gold  cover 
does  not  involve  or  require  any  discipline 
whatsoever.  In  fact.  I  am  concerned  that, 
standing  by  itself,  legislation  which  just 
buys  more  time  by  removing  the  gold 
cover  could  operate  to  encourage  addi- 
tional deficit  spending,  making  the  situa- 
tion even  worse. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point,  words  and 
promises  are  not  very  convincing,  and 
they  are  no  longer  enough.  What  is 
needed — what  is  demanded — is  concrete 
action  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
to  put  its  financial  house  in  order.  And 
the  time  is  now. 


